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HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters O and P. Including the Main words, 
to which scparate articles are allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and 
illustrated under the Main words, and the Subordinate entrics of obsolcte and variant forms centered in 
their alphabctical places, with a reference to the Main words under which they are treated and illustrated, 
the number of words amounts to 41,667. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which 
lists are given under the Main words, without separate explanation, but in most cases with illustrative 
quotations, number 7,203, raising the actual total of words and compounds recorded in the volume to 48,870. 
These words are thus distributed among the Ictters: 


faerie Ti: Subordinate Special Obvious Total No. No. of 

Mlain/ words words. Combinations. Combinations. of Words. Quotations. 

oO (356 pages) 73118 1,198 692 2,174 I,IS! 281655 
P-Pf (404 5, ) 7,208 1,811 1,281 1,470 11,770 41,880 
Ph-Py (896 ,, ) 15,974 3384 3,001 33560 25,919 94.575 
Total 30,300 6,393 4974 75203 48,870 175,130 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into 
those which are native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsolete (marked +), and those 
considered to be a/iex or imperfectly naturalized (marked ||), although in the case of both the latter it 
is often difficult to draw the line. The distribution of the 30,300 Main words is approximately as follows: 


Current. Obsolete. Alien. Total. 

oO 5,347 1,506 265 7,118 
P-Pf£ 5,471 1,201 30 7,208 
Ph-Py 12,302 2,628 1,044 15,974 
Total' 23,120 5,335 1,845 30, 300 


Etymologically considered, the O section and the P section of the English vocabulary differ greatly 
in the proportions of their clements. O is in this respect an ordinary letter, containing a good proportion 
of words of Anglo-Saxon derivation, beside those of later adoption, from Scandinavian, Old French, Latin, 
and Greek, and more distant languages. Among the words that go back to Old English use are the 
prepositions of (to the lexicographer the longest and most difficult of English prepositions, the treatment 
of which in this Dictionary occupies 18 columns), off, ov, over, the adverbs off, oft, often, out, the conjunction 
or, the numeral and pronoun one with its derivatives once, only, ctc., the pronominal words other, our, ovr, 
the verbs ought, owe, own: all of great interest to the student of the historical grammar of the language. 
There are also numcrous well-known substantives, as oak, oakum, oar, oat, oath, ooze, ordeal, oven, owl, 
and important adjectives as o/d and open. To these must be added the words compounded with out 
(1,250, including 775 Main words), and over (2,173, including 1,413 Main words). The owt- and over-compounds 
occupy more than a fourth of O. The words from Latin include the compounds in 0d- and its phonetic 
variants, o¢-, of-, of-, ana important words such as order and its family. Among the words from Greek 
are the numerous compounds in ortho-, and the chemical terms related to oxygen. 

In P, on the other hand, the words that go back to Old English are a very small company. Of 
the 23,000 Main words here dealt with, about 80 appear in the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, of which, however, 


1 Adding these to the words in Volumes I-VI, we have for the portion of the alphabet from A to P the following figures: 


Main words. Current, Obsolete. Alien. ali Conteeuane Cel geen Total. 
160,519 146,134 11,197 3,188 40,440 30,139 33,819 264,917 
For the letters O and P, the comparative scale of this work and of certain other Dictionaries is shown by the following figures : 
Johnson. ERG eee . *Century ’ Dict. * Fonk's Standard.” Nere 
Words recorder 4485 19,873 25,585 27,097 48,870 
Words illustrated by quotations 3,061 6,337 8,368 2,379 38,365 
Number of illustrative quotations 12,111 9,642 20,340 3,243 175,130 


The quotations in Richardson's Dictionary in O and P are 9,640. 
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5° were borrowings from Latin, leaving only about 30 redly ‘native’, most of them found in other 
Germanic languages. Among the chief of these are pan, pati, penny, pith, play, plight, plough, pock, pool, 
pretty, prick, puff, pull, put. Of these the two last scarcely apyear in Old English, but have since become 
verbs of great importance; the article PuT is, after Go, the longest as yet in the Dictionary, and has 
proved one of the most difficult. From causes stated in the article on the letter P, this was the rarest initial 
consonant in Old English, occupying in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary only one-fifth of the 
space of O. But its constant accessions from other languages, and apparently its aptitude to form 
onomatopeeic words, have made it in the modern dictionary text in compass to S and C, with which 
it forms a triad of gigantic letters, containing together considerbly more than a fourth of all the words 
in the language. The accessions began with the 50 words fron Latin already mentioned, some, like 
file, pit, and pound, of West Germanic age, but most of them only >re-Conquest English, either ecclesiastical, 
as pall, pope, priest, prime, or names of forcign plants and animals, as parsley, pear, pease, pepper, pea(cock). 
The accessions continued with the words from Old French, in origin mostly Latin, and subsequently with 
words formed directly from Latin (sometimes ultimately from Greck),and also, from the 16th century, in the 
terminology of philosophy and science, from Greek directly. From he 16th century, words began to crowd 
in from other European and more distant tongues, until now there are to be found in the P division of 
this volume representatives of more than 50 languages. To thee have been added a considerable 
number of words of unknown origin, many no doubt onomatopaias of English or its dialects. The 
compass of the letter has been greatly enlarged by the words forme with the Latin prefixes per-, post-, 
pre-, pro- (with its OF. form pzr-), and with the Greek prefixes para- peri-, pro-, and the formatives pav-, 
panto-, philo-, poly-, psendo-, pyro-, etc. The words in’ Pit are an dien group, representing (with few 
exceptions) Greek words in «, for which Roman spelling substituted PH,ind which thus come in between PE- 
and P1-, at once to swell the P vocabulary and to increase its Greek elements. Of the 23,000 Main words in 
P, nearly 7,g0c—more than one-third of the whole,—are of Greek derivation, or are formed with a Greek 
prefix or first element. This is a proportion much larger than obtains in tie language as a whole. 

The material collected up to 1885 for O to OM- was arranged chronologically and in part sub-edited 
by Miss Margaret Haig, of Blairhill, Stirlingshire (now Mrs, Alexander Stvart). The section Oo- to OPPRO- 
BRIUM was skilfully sub-edited by the late Rev. W. J. Léwenberg, of Starkies, Bury, 1887-96, who died in 
1899, before seeing any part of O in type. The section OpPUGN to Ow- wassub-edited 1895-6 by Mr. James 
Bartlett, of Cloverlea, Bramley, Guildford, who after more than 20 years’ vountary work at the Dictionary, 
during which he sub-edited also G, parts of M, R, and S, died on 15 August, 1908. The very technical 
section from OX to OZ- was arranged and sub-edited by Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, B.A. in 1895. For Pa-, the 
material collected by the Philological Socicty had, in consequence of the death of the person who undertook 
its sub-editing, been nearly all lost or destroyed. It had in consequence to be collected anew, which was 
largely done by the late Mr. E. S. Jackson, M.A., Plymouth; as it accumulated, it was arranged, and finally 
sub-edited, 1882-7, by the late Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Cirencester. The slips for PE- to PELY- were 
sub-edited in 1884 by Mr. James Britton, F.L.S.; those for PEM- to PER?- by Mr. R. M’Lintock, of 
Liverpool, in 1885 and 1893-6 ; and those for PERS- to PIL- by Mr. W. J. Anderson, then of Markinch, 
who died in February, 1900. The large section PIM- to PROF- was laboriously sub-edited by Miss J. E. A. 
Brown, one of the most devoted and enthusiastic of our volunteer helpers, between 1900 and her sudden 
death on 19 February, 1907. Her work was ably continued, PROFIT to Pry, by the late Mr. C. B. 
Winchester, in 1907-8. The earlier material for PR- to Pu- had been put in order by the late Mr. P. W. 
Jacob in 1885. The whole section PE- to PHy- was revised, with much new material, 1901-4, by our 
valued coadjutor the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., who also sub-edited, with much original research, the last 
section Ps- to PyXIS in 1904-7. The generous and, in many cases, long-continued services of these 
voluntary collaborators, so few of whom, alas! survive, call for the fullest and most grateful recognition. 

In the revision and improvement of the work in the proof stage, continuous and indefatigable help 
has been rendered by Misses E. P. and Edith Thompson, of Lansdown, Bath, whose investigations of the 
sense-history of difficult words, have been most fruitful and valuable; also by the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.C.L., 
Durham, the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D. Falkirk, Mr. A. Caland, of Wageningen, Holland, Monsieur F. J. 
Amours, Glasgow, and in later parts by Professor F. E. Bumby, Nottingham. Assistance with the proofs 
has been only a small part of the gratuitous services rendered to the Dictionary by Mr. R. J. Whitwell, 
B.Litt. Oxon., who has contributed to the history of legal, historical, and other words by special investi- 
gations in the Bodleian and Codrington Libraries, the British Museum, and the Public Record Office. 
Many of our earlier illustrations for such words are the fruit of his researches. live of our zealous 
helpers in this department have been removed by death during the preparation of this volume: the 
Right Hon. Lord Aldenham, who had sub-edited parts of C and K for the Philological Society, and had 
read our proofs from the beginning, died in September, 1907, Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., who supplied 
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most of our quotations for recent medical terms, died in September, 1906; Mr. E. L. Brandreth, who had 
sub-edited portions of H, K, and N, besidg@ reading our proofs, and verifying references in the British 
Museum Library, died in December, 1907; Mr. C. B. Winchester, who, as reader, sub-editor, and, 
after the death of Mr. Brandreth, collater @ quotations in the British Museum, was the most valued of 
our later volunteer coadjutors, died in December, 1908; Mr. Chichester Hart, of Curraghblagh, Portsalon, 
Donegal, who added to the proofs many qfotations from 16th and 17th century dramatists, died in 1908. 

The scholars and men of science whp have given their assistance in the present volume include 
nearly all those who have been named ig the Prefaces to volumes V and VI, to whom again grateful 
thanks are recorded. More especially mustfnention be made of etymological and philological help rendered 
by Monsicur Paul Meyer, Membre de Ifnstitut, Paris, and Professor Iduard Sievers, of Leipzig, both 
Honorary [Fellows of the British Acadeyy. Assistance on points of Etymology and Philology has also 
been received from Professors Napier, AVright, R. Ellis, Bywater, Margoliouth, Driver, Sanday, Rhys, 
Macdonell, Morfill, Bullock, and from tfe Readers in Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, Tamil, and Burmese, 
in the University of Oxford; from Pfofessors Skeat, and E. G. Browne, and the Jate Sir R. Jebb, 
Cambridge ; Professors Rhys Davids, Mjnchester; Weekley, Nottingham; Mackinnon, Edinburgh ; Murphy, 
Dublin; Morris Jones, Bangor; Profssors Brandl, Berlin; Kluge, Freiburg; J. Schipper, Luick, and 
Jagié, Vienna; Murko and Strekelj, Graz; Derocquigny, Lille; Dr. A. Kluyver, Leiden; Sir Ernest 
Satow, K.C.B., Dr. G. A. Grierson, £.I-E., Camberley, Dr. A. Souter, Oxford, Mr. James Platt, junior. 
On points of History, Archaeology, And Law, from Professors C. H. Firth, Goudy, Holland, Vinogradoff, 
Oxford, the late Professor F. W. flaitland, Cambridge, Professor I’. Liebermann, Berlin, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, Si F. Pollock, Bart., Miss Edith Thompson, and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, 
of the Guildhall, Mr. Thomas Hurter, Town Clerk of Edinburgh, G. J. Turner, Esq. (Puralee, Purlicn), 
G. Holden, All Souls Library; on Numismatics, from Dr. Barclay V. Head and H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. ; 
on Military terms, from Major HA. Adair, Captain C. S. Harris, Major J. H. Leslie, Colonel I. I. B. 
Loraine; on Naval terms, from Sir J. K. Laughton, M. Oppenheim, Mr. Oswyn A. R. Murray of the 
Admiralty; on the history of Philosophical terms, from Messrs. C. C. J. Webb, Magdalen College, and R. R. 
Marett, Exeter College; on the history and definition of Mathematical terms, from the late Dr. C. Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge,/Dr. Gow of Westminster School, Professor Elliott and Mr. C. Leudesdorf, 
Oxford ; on terms of Physics, fom Professors Silvanus P. Thompson, R. B, Clifton, A. E. H. Love; on 
Astronomical terms from Mr. W. H. Wesley, of the Royal Astronomical Society, and Dr. Dreyer, of 
Armagh; on Medical terms, Bacteriology, etc., from Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., Professors Osler, 
Ritchie, F. Gotch, Georges Dreyer, and Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith; on the history of Chemical terms, from 
Sir H. Roscoe, Dr. W. R. Durstan, and Mr. H. Robinson, of the Imperial Institute; Messrs. H. Hartley, 
N. Sidgwick, and A. IF. Walden, Oxford; on Geology and Mineralogy, from Sir A. Geikie, J. J. H. 
Teall, F.R.S., Professor J. MeKenny Hughes, Dr. H. A. Miers, L. Fletcher, F.R.S., Dr. John W. Evans 
(Plumbago), and the late Professor Albert H. Chester, of Rutgers College, U.S.A.; on Zoology and 
Biology, from the late Professor Alfred Newton, Professor A. Sedgwick, and Dr. S. F. Harmer, Cambridge, 
Dr. W. Hatchett Jackson, Pfofessors Bourne and Poulton, and Mr. J. W. Jenkinson, Oxford, the Director of 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, Dr. A. Giinther, and others; on Botany, ete., from 
Professor Vines, Oxford, the late and present Directors of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and members of their 
staff, and Dr. B. Daydon Jackson ; on terms of Finance, etc., from successive secretaries of the Bank of 
England, the late Lord Aldenham, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs; on certain Parliamentary terms, from the 
Right Hon. Lord Peel and Sir Courtney P. Ilbert; on the words Ode and Poetry, from Professors A. C. 
Bradley and J. Mackail x! on Jewish terms, from Dr. H. Gollancz; on terms of Architecture, Engineering, 
and Lighthouses, from Mr. Alexr. Beazeley, C.E., a constant helper for many years, and contributor of 
more than 30,000 quotations, who died on 1 December, 1905; on Printing terms, from Mr. Horace 
Hart, M.A.; on Boating terms, from Rev. W. E. Sherwood ; on Chess terms, from H.J. R. Murray, M.A.; on 
terms of various Arts and Industries, from Professor Beaumont, Leeds, Messrs. Herbert Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., 
H. O. Greener, R. Oliver Heslop, K..A. Macaulay, Julian A. Osler, the Royal Worcester China Works, the 
Manager of Tangyes Ltd., etc.; on other special points, from Mr. W. Pailey Baildon, Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., 
Dr. E. J. Scott, Messts. John Dormer, John Hodgkin, A. Taylor Innes, A. F. Leach, M.A., H. Littlehales, 
F. Madan, M.A., A. /T. Robbins, W. L. Rushton, and many others. For words connected with American 
colonial, state, and federal history, invaluable contributions have been made by Mr. Albert Matthews, 
of Boston; as also, on American subjects, by the late Mr. W. P. Garrison, and Mr. C. W. Ernst, of Boston 
(who has besides supplied many carly instances of medieval Latin words). Assistance has been rendered 
also by Dr. Warner, Dr. Fortescue, Mr. John A. Herbert, and other officers of the British Museum; by 
Bodley’s Librarian, Dr. Jenkinson, University Librarian, Cambridge, the late and present Keepers of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Librarian of the Patent Office, London, the Librarians of the Congress 
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Library, Washington, and of the Boston Athenaeum, U.S.A. ; 
Linnaean Society, College of Surgeons, and the Admiralty, London ; 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company; and the officers of other public bodies. 
illustration of words and senses, as well as other valued help, have been furnished by Dr. 


the Librarians of the Royal, Society, 
by Sir Walter S. Prideaux, Clerk 
Constant contributions to the 
F, J. Furnivall. 


The members of the editorial staff who have assisted in the preparation of this volume are Messrs. C. G. 


Balk, A. T. Maling, M.A., F. J. Sweatman, M.A. ; 


and, in P only, Mr. F. A. Yockney, Dr. A. 


Gough (who chiefly assisted in the etymological articles), and the Misses Elsie M. R. and Rosfrith N. R. 
Murray. Also, to a more limited extent in the earlier part, Messrs. Hereward Price, B.A., A. H. Mann, B.A., 


H. E. G. Rope, B.A. 


and W. Landells; and Messrs. P. J. Philip and G. Friedrichsen, B.A. towards the 


close. Important help in the revision of the later sheets has, in the illness of one of the staff, been rendered by 
Mr. C. T. Onions, M.A., a member of the staff of Dr. Bradley. 


Tue SCRIPTORIUM, OXFORD, 
31 August, 1909. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Obliterature. = OBLITERATION:—1711 G, Ilickes wo Treat. 
Christ. Priesth. (1847) Il. 50 A perfect obliterature of all injuries. 


Obscure, a. 7 and @. 1. Earlier examples :—1432~-50 tr. //igiden 
(Rolls) II. 55 There be other names of cites founde in cronicles obscure 
to the intellecte. /é/d., ‘That kynge dreamed that . . the bloode of hym 
obseurede and hidde the sonne. 

Obstinative, sd. An obstinate tendency :—1561 T. Hony tr. Cast- 
glion’’s Courtyer (1377) 1.1 ijb, And of these errors there are divers 
other canses and among other the obstinatiues of princes. 


+Ovsu'rd, v. Obs. frans. To make dull of hearing, deafen :—1639 
J. WELLES Soules Progr. 109 Old age .. dimmed with blindness, ob- 
surded with deafenes. 


O-cenpable, a. rare. Capable of being occupied :—1851 WITEWELL 
Grotius 1. 236 In things which are properly no-one’s, two things are 
occupable ; the lordship, and the ownership. 


Octagonian, c. Earlier example :—1598 (see HEXAGONIAN]. 


Ogive. Early example:—1357-8 Zl Sacr. Xolls 1907 II. 180 In 
Lyj pedibus de oggifs empt. per pede iijd. ob. 16°. 44. 

Okapi (cka'pi). /rican. A quadruped allied to the giraffe, dis- 
covered by Sir Harry Johnston in 1900:—1yor RAY LANKESTER in 
Times 18 June 2/3 After an examination of the skulls I am of opinion 
that the ‘ Okapi’ (the native name by which the new animal is known) 
. . must be placed in a new genus. 


Omnium 1,Omnium gatherum. Quot. 1775 should be dated 1761. 
Otherkin. Delete quot. @ 1275, which reads ‘A pre cunne’. 


Oudemian. Earlier example :—a@ 1586 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. (1598) 
345 To meete as that night at Mantinca, in the Oudemian streete, at 
Charitas yncles house. 


Out-be. To be beyond, excel :—1613 B. Jonson Zo Earl of Somerset 
(ed. Cunninghams IIL. 465/2) May she.. Outbee that Wife in worth 
thy friend did make. 


Out-dweller. Earlier example :—1594 NAsneE Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 40 Anie stranger or ont-dweller. 


Ontputter!. Insert after sense 1:—Publisher. 1583 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot, Ser. 1. 111. 587 Sellaris and outputtaris of thair saidis buikis. 


Owmawt. Ziym. For umegna read umetta. 


Pachyntic, ¢. Earlier example :—1704 J. HARRIs Lex. Zech. I, 
Pachuntich Medicines. 


Package 1. Earlier example :—1540 in Proc. Privy Council (1837) 
VII. 48 Certain leade .. was stayed at London by the packer for lack of 
payment of package money. 


Pagan. Ztymol. The explanation of L. paednus in the sense ‘non- 
Christian, heathen ’, as arising ont of that of ‘ villager, rustic’, given by 
Orosius (a Spaniard) ¢ 417, has been shown to be chronologically and 
historically untenable, for this use of the word goes back to Tertullian 
¢202, when paganism was still the public and dominant religion, and 
even appears, according to Lanciani, in an epitaph of the 2nd cent. The 
explanation is now fonnd in the L. use of Jdga@nus as = ‘ civilian, non- 
militant’, opposed to miles ‘soldier, one of the army’. The Christians 
called themselves mi/ites ‘enrolled soldiers’ of Christ, members of his 
militant church, and applied to non-Christians the term applied by 
soldiers to all who were ‘not enrolled in the army’. Cf. Tertullian 
De Corona Militis xi, ‘Apud hune [Christam] tam miles est paganus 
fidelis quam paganus est miles infidelis’. See also GIBBON xxi. soe. 


Pamp. For furth:r evidence of this word: see Pomr v2 

Paper. Earlier (in Latin context) in Ely Sacer. Nolls 1341-2 papyr; 
1359-60 paper. 

Parabolic, a, 1. Early example :—e 1449 Pocock Nepr. (1860) II. 
533 Signified bi likenes in parabolik speche. 

Parapet 3. Earlier example :—1795 Ger. //ist. Liverpool 273 The 
foot paths here called parapets. 

Parchmenter. Delete ‘cf, PASSEMENTER’. 

Parliament, s/. 5b. Earlier example :—1583 Cal. /uner Temple 
Reeds, (1896) I. 102 Parliament-honse. 

Particulate, a. In reference to organic matter, introduced 1871 by 
Sir J. BuRDON SANDERSON (paper) On Origin of Bacteria. 

Pelfry. Quots. 1450, 1496, 1565 are removed to PILFER sd. Ju 
their place insert 1485 Promp. Parv. 391/1 (MS. S.) Pelfrey, spolicn. 

Petty, a. 1. Obs. add: exc. in special collocations: see 5. 

-phil. Delete ‘ Hence also -P1tLous, q. ¥.” 

Philosophie, a. 1b. Add Philosophic cotton: see COTTON 7. 

Pintle 2a. Delete ‘fixed erect . . small boats)’ the ordinary practice 
in all cases being to have the pintles on the rudder. 

Pleromorph, Plerophory, In etym., correct mAypis to nAnpNS. 

Plucky 2. Literary example:—1891 G. P. MERRILL Stones for 


Build. 39 Fine grained compact rocks . . break into coneave and convex 
shell-like surfaces . . such stones are called p/ucky by the workmen. 


Plump, sé.2 Earlier example:—1477 NoRTon in Ashm. Theat. 
Chem. 83 In Plomps .. Where heavie Water ariseth after Ayre. 


Podike: see POWDIKE. 


Polymicrian (s.v. PoLY-1). Delete ‘sonce-wd.’ Earlier example:— 
1838 Bagster’s Catal, 22 Polymierian series of New Testaments [ete.] 
32 mo. size. 


Pommel, 6b. Should he a distinct word, a. F. Aaumelle in same 
sense. Larlier example:—1839 Usi. Dict. Arts 377 The pommel 
(Pauemelle) is so called because it clothes the palm of the hand. 


Port, sé.6 Earlier example :—1543-4 (Jan. 11) Adm. Ct, Exant. 92 
(Rypper’s Depos.) The sayd [ship] mighte have layed his helme a porle. 

Portitor. Later example :—1737 CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gé. Brit. 
Lists 213/2 Portitor and Taylor to the great Wardrobe, Mr. John Mills. 

Postuares. Read: So Postnarial a. (a) situated behind the 
nostril: 1866 [see PRENARIAL 2]; (6) belonging to the postnares. 


Pourallee. For definition §, substitute: b. Subsequently used in 
the sense PURLIEU, as more fully shown ander the form PURALE, q. v. 


Prehalteres. Earlier:—1840 see psendhalteres: s. Vs PSEUDO- 2. 

Previdence. In etym. read ‘ Late Latin’, Marly example :—c 1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. y. pr. vi. 83 (Sk.) For which it nis nat y-cleped 
previdence, but it sholde rather ben cleped purviaunce. 

Principal, sb. Earlier examples :—[r e] 1438 Zarly Chan. Proc. 
(P. R. O.) 75/11 One Roger Grey, Clerk, principalle of Brasenoce in 
Oxynforde. [2d] 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 39 {1 24 The Principals 
put on their Pumps. 

Procatalectic. 
colon’. 


Substitute for definition ‘ Cataleetic in its former 
1843 T. F, BARHAM tr. Hephesiion 195. 
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REY TO tie PON UNCIATION 


as in go (gd), 


. 4o! (héa), 


so. vun (rpn), terrier (te'riaz), 
. her (haz), farther (fa-s8az). 
. see (sz), cess (ses). 

. wen (wen). 


when (hwen). 


. es (yes). 


ORDINARY, 


aas in Ir. @ la mode (a la mod’). 


alleen 


ize 
it 
| 


e (see t Io, &9, 6s, tie) 
1a (see mi, ot), 
*as in able (é!b'l), eaten (it’n) = yolcc-glide. 


aye =yes (ai), Isafah (oizaid). 


. men (men). 
. pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
. loud (laud), now (nau). 
... cnt (kt), son (sen), 
vee yet (yet), ten (ten). 
... survey sd, (sd'31ve), Fr. attaché (atafe). 
ws Fr. chef (Sef). 
... ever (evar), natéon (néZfon). 
. F, eve, (ai), bénd (beind). 
.. Fr, ean de vie (6 da vi). 
a. set (sit), mystze (mistik). 
. Psyche (sai'kz), react (réjce"kt). 
w. achor (é!'ko1), morality (more'liti). 
... 021 (oil), bey (boi). 
... here (hisre), zoology (zo,plddzi). 
... what (hwgt), watch (wotf). 
. got (get), soft (spft). 
.. Ger. Kéln (kn). 
.. Fr, pew (pd). 
wee Stell (ful), book (bak), 
.. dzration (diurétfan). 
.. unto (ont), fragality (frz-). 
... Matthezy (meepiz), virtee (v5ritize). 
. Ger. Miller (mii‘lér). 


Fr, dene (diin). 


* ) the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


see Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z Aave their usual values. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


p as in ¢in (pin), bazk (bap). 


; 
tf 


3% . Viston (vitgan), défeuner (dezéne). 
dz ... jadge (dzvdz). 
) ... Sivgizg (sinin), thivk (pigk). 
ng ... fiager (fingat), 
Il. VOWELS. 
LONG. 

a4 asinalms 4mz), bar (ba1). 

7 . cvrl (kori), fer (f2). 

é (8)... there (Sée1), pear, pare (pé1). 
é(é!),.. rein, rain (ré'n), they (Se), 

é cay Miptazres (ier): 

3 . fir (£31), fern (f51n), earth (51p). 


.. then (Sen), bathe (bé!3), 


.» shop (Sep), dish (dif). 
... chop (tfop), ditch (dit). 


i (ie)... beer (bier), clear (klies), 


1 Sy OUD COL Sy 


rae 
i= 


~ 
= 


.. thvef (pif), see (s7). 


(Ga)... so, sow (sou), sor) (sdual), 


w. walk (wOk), wart (wut). 
..- Short (fgit), thorn (pgan). 
. Fr. coeur (k6r). 


... Ger. Géthe (gété), Fr. je#ne (30). 
(ii2).. poor (piior), maorish (miirif). 
fi... pzre (piitiez), lere (l'iiez), 


.. two moons (t# minz). 


i#, 12... few (fiz), lete (I'at). 


. Ger. grén (grin), Fr. jus (37). 


In the Erystorocy, 


Oc he es 


. boar, bore (bGex), glory (gldori). 


(FOREIGN.) 
has in French nasal, environ (ahviron). 
ly ,,, It. serag?#o (se:4'1¥0). 
n’ ... It. sigvore (sinFare), 
xX... Ger. ack (ax), Se. lock (lox, 1ox*). 
x’... Ger. ich (ir.%), Se. nicht (néx%t). 
y ... Ger. sagen (z2i-yén). 
yy’... Ger. legen, regnen (leqén, r-y7nén) 


ORSCURE. 
dias in emoeba (im/‘ba), 


% .,. accept (&kse‘pt), maniac (mélnitk). 


Bb... datem (dé!-tim). 
é ... moment (méumént), several (se-véral). 
& .,. separate (adj.) (se'paret). 


& ... added (cedéd), estate (éstét). 


. vanity (veeniti). 
. remain (rémé!'en‘, believe (b/Ii'v). 
. theory (pz ori). 


& ,,, violet (vairdlét), parody (poe'rédi). 
9 ... authority (“pocriti), 
& ... connect (kfne-kt), amazon (ze'mazgn). 


i, it verdzre (vS-idiita), measwre (merziiiz). 
# .,. altogether ($lt#ge'do1). 
i% ... circzlar (ssakislaz), 


| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


OE. ¢, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as ¢, ¢ (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or 9, above); as in gxde from andi (OHG. anti, 
Goth. azdei-s), ment from maz, pn from an. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... 


LIST OF ABBREVIAT D@RNS GIGNS, &c 


adoption of, adopted from. 


= genitive. 


past tense. 


a@ (a8 41300) ,,.... ante, before. . = general, -ly. in Pathology. 
@., Ay AD)... adjective. = general signification, perhaps. 
absol., absol. ...... = absolute)y. = in Geology. Persian, 
abst. abstract... = in Geometry. person, -al. 
FACS Saecrerrinonesnatie accusative. == Gothic (= Moeso-Gothic). perfect. 

ad. [in Etymol.],,, = adaptation of, = Greek. Portuguese. 
AGU AUVs see cczsas adverb. = in Grammar. in Philology. 


pi deta dona added noe deaee 


adverbial, -ly. 
Anglo-French. 
in Anatomy. 


Hl[ebrew. 


in Heraldry. 
with herbalists, 


phonetic, -ally. 
phrase. 
in Phrenology. 


in Antiquities. = in Horticulture. = in Physiology. 
aphetic, aphetized. = Imperative. = plural. 
apparently. = impersonal, = poetic. 
Arabic. imperfeet. = popular, -ly. 
in Architecture. = Indicative. = partieipial adjective. 
archaic, = indefinite. ppl ee. = participle. 
in Archeology. = Infinitive. z = Provengal. 
association. = influenced. prec. = preceding (word or article). 
in Astronomy. = interjection. pref. = prefix. 
in Astrology. = intransitive. prep. = preposition. 
attributive, -ly. = Italian. pres. = present, 
before. = Johnson (quotation from). Z = Primary signification. 
in Biology. = in Jamicson, Scottish Dict. = privative. 
Bohemian. = Jodrell (quoted from). = probably. 
in Botany. = Latin. = pronoun. 
in Building. = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s = pronunciation. 
¢ (as ¢1300) , = ctrea, about. = language. [Johnson. = properly. 
c. (as r3th ¢)., = century, = Low German. = in Prosody. 
Catioarencectaseesases = Catalan. = literal, -ly. = present participle. 
catachr, = catachrestically. = Lithuanian. = in Psychology. 
Chine: = confer, compare. = Septuagint. = guod vide, which see. 
Chem... = in Chemistry. == Malay. = in Richardson’s Dict. 
cl eee ess = classical Latin, = masculine. = Roman Catholic Church. 
cogn, W. ... = cognate with. igh: 5 sreoreeensence = in Mathematics. = refashioned, -ing. 
COLO Tncea = collective, -ly. = Middle English. refl., tefl... = reflexive. 
collog. ... = colloquially. = in Medicine. FE Gareeeceos eres = regular. 
comb, ... = combined, -ing. = medieval Latin. repli: = representative, representing, 
Comb. oo... = Combinations. = in Mechanics. Rhet. ... «= in Rhetoric. 
Comni. = in commercial usage. = in Metaphysics. ROmMe ee = Romanic, Romance. 
COMP pesmecscectar es = compound, composition. = Middle High German. sb., sé. = snbstantive. 
compl. = complement. = midland (dialect). Scere . = Scotch, 
COMERS ce tecsee cas = in Conchology. = in military usage. Scams = sctlicet,understand or supply. 
CONCH vic sacsse. sane = coneretely. = in Mineralogy. sing, = singular, 
COM oe cst reee ends = conjunction. = modern. bel Teapoccondo = Sanskrit. 
cons. .,. +... = Consonant. = in Music. Slav. = Slavonic. 
Const., Const... = Construction, construed ( = Nares (a quoted from). . = Spanish. 
with. = noun of action. = spelling. 
in Crystallography. n. of agent ......... = noun of agent. = specifically. 
in Davies (Sapp. Eng. DV GILLES ce trecs = in Natural History. = subject, subjunctive. 
Glossary). Naut., = in nautical language. = subordinate clause. 
Danish. nent. (rarely n. > = neuter. = subsequently. 
dative. INE NIE. cocieeee = Northern French. = substantively. 
definite. = Natural Order. = suffix. 
derivative, -ation. = nominative. superlative. 
dialect, -al. = northern (dialect). = in Surgery. 
Dict. ecanedaamedeane = Dictionary. 3 = New Testament. = Swedish. 4 
= diminutive. Numisnts coccccccs = in Numismatics. = south western (dialect). 
= Dutch. obj. = object. = in Todd’s Johnson. 
= in ecclesiastical usage. O6s., obs., obs. = obsolete. = technical, -ly. 
= elliptical, -ly. OCCAS, . 25.05 sesssesee = Occasional, -ly, = in Theology. 
e. mid] = east midland (dialect). (OVE asasposesoanecndds = Old English (= Anglo- = translation of, 
Eng. .. = English. Saxon). = transitive. 
1H = in Entomology. (Oey LOIG Gaadaenee = Old French. = transferred sense. 
erron. = erroneous, -ly. EGS. iscccccasees = Old Frisian. = in Trigonometry. 
esp., esp = especially. OHG. = Old High German. = in Typography. 
etym = etymology. Ol... = Old Irish. = ultimate, -ly. 
euphem = enphemistically. (CIN “aaeone = Old Norse (Old Icelandic), = unknown. 
OX Cry geewas cere Meee = except. | ONE = Old Northern French. = United States. 
f, [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. Ope ee = in Optics. = verb. 
f, (in subordinate Ornith = in Ornithology. = verb strong, or weak. 
entries) ....... .. = form of. Os... = Old Saxon. = verbal substantive. 
fem. (rarely f.) ... = feminine. OSI. = Old Slavonic. = variant of, 
HOES concoceeocecnnnre = figurative, -ly. O. T. = Old Testament. = word. 
I, Fr... . = French. OTeut. | = Original Teutonic. = West Germanic. 
freq. ... -.. = frequently. CIEA  coocet w+. = original, -ly. = west midland (dialect). 
Fris. .. . = Frisian. J RRTIOR soc ceenoreane = in Palxontology. = West Saxon. 
G., Ger. == German, pa. pple. ... . = passive or past participle. = in Col. Yule’s Glossary, 
(Casal. Recon actin = Gaelic. © OE. cpepnprecrecaee = passive, -ly. = in Zoology. 
Before a word or sense. In the list of Forms. In the Etymol. 
+ = obsolete. 1 = before 1100, * indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
| = not naturalized. 2 = 1ath c. (1100 to 1200). of which the existence is inferred. ‘ 
In the quotations. 3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). :— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 
* sometimes points ont the word illustrated. 5-7 = 1sthto 17th century. (See General Explan- | descendant of. 


\ ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) J 


The printing of a word in SMa1t. CAPITALs indicates that further information will be found ander the word so referred to. 


(du), the fifteenth letter of the alphabet in 

English and other modern languages, and 
the fourth vowel letter. O was the fourteenth 
letter in the ancient Roman alphabet, corresponding 
in form and yalue to the ancient Greek O, derived 
from the sixteenth letter of the Pheenician and 
ancient Semitic alphabet, O, ©, V. (Ileb. >), 
called gaiv, i.e. ‘eye’S The latter represented 
a peculiar articulation or consonant, the ‘glottal 
catch’ (modern Arabic ¢, &» a sound unknown 


to Greck, in which the symbol was appropriated 
to the vowel o (which the sound of Semitic sa7n 
in conjunction with @ may have somewhat re- 
sembled). ‘In early Greek, O was used for both 
short and long 0; subsequently a new symbol 2, w 
(O méga, ‘great 0"), was added to the alphabet 
to distinguish long open 9; the original O o 
(now known as O micrdn, ‘little O’) being then 
restricted to short 0. From Greck times down- 
ward, this letter has regularly representcd some 
variety or varieties of the ‘ mid-back-ronnd’ (or 
labial) vowel of Bell's Visible Speech scale. On 
account of its intermediate position, this vowel is 
(like ¢) liable to considerable variations of quality ; 
and many languages distinguish, as practically 
different vowels, ‘close’ (or ‘narrow’) 0, and ‘open’ 
(or ‘wide’) 0; the former tending to approach, 
and at length to pass into, the still closer sounds 
u, #; the latter tending to fall into the still 
opener 9, 9. 

In OE,, short o and long é were etymologically 
and phonetically distinct. Short o was originally 
both close and open. Short close o was normally 
derived from an original #, as in OE. axa ox, Skr. 
ukshan, OF. dohtor, Gr. Ovyatnp, Indo-European 
*dhughater. Short open o normally represented 
an earlier 2 before a nasal, as in OF. 07, Goth. ara, 
Gr. dvd. This OF. o from a(#) is often dis- 
tingulshed for etymological purposes as ¢. OE. 
long ¢ corresponded generally to Com, Teut. 
long é, in which were combined Indo-European 
6 and a, as in OE. ééc beech, OTeut. *Adk@, 
Dor.Gr. gayos, L. figus; OF. flidt, Goth, flddus, 
Gr. nAwrés swimming. Long é also arose out 
of a lengthening of short open pg from a(z), 
with # absorbed, as in 28 tooth, OTeut. */an-, 
Indo-Eur. *dont-; 4én to hang, OHG, and Goth. 
héhan from OTeut. *hayh-, xayx-. Long 6 was 
prob. originally both close and open, but in 
late OF. it mnst, front its subsequent history, 
have been close. In unstressed syllables, o was 
the ordinary OF. representative of the obscure 
vowel (9); and in this capacity it often varied 
with a@, ¢, 2. 

In the Middle English period the distinction 
between open and close short o is no longer 
discernible; and the vowel was apparently always 
open o before a consonant in the accented syllable. 
Of long 5 ME. had two distinct sounds, open and 
close. Open @ was the normal representative (in 
midland atid southern speech) of OE. long 4 (or 
lengthened @), which passed through the sound of 
(6) to that of (5), being sometimes written in the 
13th c. oa, but, eventually, simply 0, or oo: -thus 
OE. mdre, udn, ald (eald), ME. moare, noan 
(1237), more, non, old, It often represented long 

Vor. VII. 


{ 


6 derived from Fr. or L., or arose out of an earlier 
short o in an open syllable, as OE. hoja, ME. 
hépe. ME, close @ represented OV. ¢ This 
& must have been a very close sound, for about the 
end of the ME. or beginning of the mod.Eng. 
period it passed into the sound of (7), usually with 
the spelling 00, though sometimes with the simple 0 
spelling, as in the words do, to, lose. ME, open 
6 either continued into mod.Ing. as o (bone, ore, 
hope), or was, from 16th ¢., written o@ (oak, oar, 
coal); but in sound it became at length close and 
quasi-diphthongal (61), except hefore +, where it 
remains open (6e1), In the 13th ¢, o began to Le 
written in certain cases for z, esp. before #, 7, 
u(= v), as in some, son, love (= love), OE. sum, 
sua, lafa. This, which has largely survived into 
mod.E., wasmerelya graphic, not a phonetic, change. 

The normal sound of short o is now (¢), low-back- 
round, varying with mid-back-round-wide (0), and 
low-back-round-wide (9); but it frequently stands 
for (v), as in son, doth, or (5), as in word ; and in 
unaccented syllables sinks to(9 ,as in nation. When 
original short ¢ comes before ¢ final, or 7 + con- 


| sonant, asin o7, for, corn, sort, it is now lengthened 


into the corresponding long sound @ (1, {91, kgan, 
spit). A still more recent lengthening of g often 
tukes place in southern English before certaln con- 
sonants, as in eross, off, moth, soft, and, being as yet 
only partially recognized, is here represented by ?. 

The normal seul of long 9d, as in no, toe, bone, is 
the quasi- or imperfect diphthong (du); but before 
7, as in bere, choral, stery, the sound is that of the 
open quasi-diphthong (62). In Landon and _ the 
south of England, this é, esp. when 7 follows 
in the same syllable, as in ore, worn, porter, is 
usually identified witlf{ the (¢) mentioned above as 
arising from ME. short 0 belore 7. This is not the 
case, however, in the educated speech of the country 
as a whole, nor in America, and the sounds are 
still separated by most orthoepists (sce Ellis, 2. 7. 
Pronunciation, 1. 94-95), and in dictionaries 
generally; they are distinguished in this dictionary, 
as in boarder, border (boe1das, bgsdoz), mozrn, 
morn (m6ein, mgin). 

Hence, in modere English, the normal sounds of 
o ate 


1, gu in no, bene ndo, boun, 

2. 6e ,, ore, glory Ger, gloeri. 

3. @ 4 ot, north fil, npap. 

3a.) ,, soft, moth spft, mpp. 

4. 2 4, Tob, got tpb, get. 

Exceptional sonnds, dae tc special causes, and 

normally spelt otherwise, are 

5. ¥ (u) in to do tud#. 

6. D yy son, other = sun, v°Sal. 

tho », Word, worthy waad, wisi. 


No. 1 is also represented by 0a, oe (final), oz, oz, 
oh, rarely 00; as in load, hee, soz, low, oh, breoch. 

No. 2, by oa, o7, ow, rarely 00; as in bear, pour, 
Gower, door, floor. In bread, oa has the sound (9). 

The combination oo now normally represents long 
(#), long (i), short (u), as in moon, moor, good; 
exceptionally, it has the sound of ‘ short u’ (), as 
in blood, flood, or of ‘ long 0’ = Nos. 1 and 2 above. 

0:, oy, normally represent a trne diphthong (oi), 
as bozl, bey; or an imperfect triphthong, as in 
Morr (moies). 


Ou, ow, also normally represent a diphthong (au), 
as in out, house, now, or an imperfect triphthong, 
asin howr (auea). But ev has also various other 
sounds, as in soup, tour, throwgh, you; sorel, pozr ; 
browght, corgh, enowgh; in unstressed final sylla- 
bles it is commonly (9 , as in favorr, piozs. 

In unaccented syllables, all the sounds of o are 
liable to shortening and obscuration, and tend to 
sink through 04 or 0°, 0 or o, to d, 6, g, and a, as 
in tobacco (ou, 0, 5), anatomy .6), dilatory (a), 
sailor (-a1), comfort (a, cannot g, 9), parrot (2), 
notion (9), random (a. 

Thechange of OE. dtu din ME. was acharacteristic of the 
southern and midland dialects, and thus of Standard English, 
hut the northern dialects retained a, the presence of which 
instead of ¢, as in s/ane, Aame, wiare = stone, home, more, 
is one of the niost distinetive features of northern English 
and Scotch. In later times this a is often written a7, or ae, 
and narrowed to ¢a, ¢, c¢ (&, 2,19, 2), ‘The change of OF. 6 
to (24, u), is also proper to Standard English and its related 
dialects, the sound having become in Scatch one akin to 
German dand #, or Fr.exand «. ‘This, like the English (4, n) 
sound, is often written 0, Lut more distinctively # or «é, as 
in Eng. good, Sc. good, gude, guid. ‘Lhe northern dialects 
also retain the earlier (@) for English \au); this is often 
written in Scotch, as in ME., ew, ov; but in modern 
times sometimes 0a, as in coo, aboot = cow, about. 

‘The fancy, frequent in authors of the 16th and 17th c., that 
the shape of the letter O represented the rounded farm of 
the mouth in forming the sound, is seen froin the history 
of the letter to be without foundation in fact. 

I. 1. The letter. (In quot. ¢1460 =: the Greek 
Omega.) The pl. ae as Os, O's, os, 0’s (es). 

O per se, the letter O forming by itselfa word, as in the 
interjection O! (Cf. A per se, f per se.) 

cxo00 ELeric Grant, ili. (Z.) 5 Of dam [stafum] pe fif 
vocals, pat synd clypiendlice: 2,¢,#,0, 1%. ¢1460 Towneley 
Myst.i.1 Ego sum alpha et o, t am the first, the last also. 
1492, Ryman Moems Wii. 3 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 222 Heven and erthe rounde like an 0, 1s30 
Patscr. 6 O in the frenche tong hath two diners maners of 
soundynges. x16ra Dekker (¢it/2) O per se O, or a newe 
Cryer of Lanthorne and Candle Light. 1711 Steere Spece. 
No. 168 » 5 Whipped. .for writing an O for an A, or an A for 
anO. 1814Cary Dante's [nf xxi. 98 Far more quickly than 
e‘er pen Wrote O or I, he kindled, urn‘d and chang'd. 

Cond. 1900 Daily News 20 Oct, 6/4 The whole super- 
structure is supported.. by A and O shaped trestles. 

b. The sound of the letter, the vowel-sound 0, 

1842 Tennyson Fic 50 Mouthing ont his hollow oes and 
aes, 18674, J. Eviis £. 2. Pronunc.. iii. 94 What sounds 
of ¢ exist. They are all round vowels, that is, the action 
of the lips with a tolerably round opening is necessary. _ 

2. Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order and distinguish things in a series, as the 
‘quires’ or sheets of a book, the parts of a figure, 
the companies of a military force, the batteries 
of the Royal Artillery, the different MSS. of a 
work, etc. y 

8. In Logic, the symbol of a particular negative. 

rgg1 T. Witson Logike G vij b, I dothe signifiea particular 
affirmatine. O doth signifiea particular negatine 1552, t620 
[see f (the letter) 4]. 1870 Jevons L£¢en. Logie vitt. (1875) 
67 A proposition ol this kind is generally to be classe 
rather as O than J. | 

4. In Chem, O is the symbol for Oxygen. 

5. O. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Octavia, Oliver, Olivia, Oswald, Oszwyn. 
b. for ‘old’, as in OE., Old English, OF., Old 
French, O11G., Old High German, ON., Old Norse, 
ete; O.P., old prices (see d); O.S., old styles O.T., 
Old Testament; and frequently in public school ab- 
breviations, as O.W., Old Wellingtonians, and the 
like. ¢@. for ‘Order’, ng in .S.0., Distinguished 


Servlce Order; O.S,B., Order of Saint Benedict, etc. 
1710 Lond, Gas. Nu. 4785/2 The 14th of the last Month, 
O'S, 1724 fAfd. No. 6301/1 Stockholm, August ™ OFS. 


ie) 


1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 198 The record of the Fall | 
is not unquestionably noticed once in the later books of the 
O.T. 1901 Scofsman 15 Mar. 8/2 Grateful if friends of | 
O.W.’s..would commanteate with himat Wellington College. | 

d. In other combinations : as O.K. (orig. U. S. 
slang) a humorously phonetic abbreviation for ¢ all 
correct’, all right; O.P. (a) ‘old price’, ‘old 
prices’, referring to the demonstrations at Covent 
Garden Theatre, l.ondon, in 1809, against the pro- 
posed new tariff of prices; (4) (also o.p.) ‘ opposite 
the prompter side’ in a theatre; (¢) ‘ over-proof’; 
(d) (also o.p., ¢.f.) in Bookseller’s Catalogues, * out 
of print’. 

1847 Ross Sgvaticr Life 72(Farmer) His express reported 
himself,..assured Allen that all was O. K., and received his 
dollar. 1852 Jupson .Wysteries of N. Vork iv. Ghid,), ‘Tis one 
ofus: it'sO.K. 1888 Sray Darly Times 20 Feb. (Gibid.), The 
Canadian customs-house is required to stamp an American 
vessel's paper O.K. 3898 Darly News 21 Jan.7 1 In one of 
his letters from America defendant said. .he was ‘All O. K.. 
et ere Ridley—It means ‘all correct *, ] understand, 
rgoo Law Listes 10 Nov. 33/2 The State Court (U.5.] 
seems to have decided that when a lawyer marks such a 
decree O.K., he is, hy so doing, estopped from questioning 
that decree by appeal. 

1815 Byrox Let. fo Moors 12 Jane, Which will end _in an 
O. Pi combustion. 1825 Hone Avery-day Bh. 1.603 Perry's 
firemen, who nightly assisted John Kemble’s ‘What d‘ye 
want’ daring the $O. P. row’ at Covent-garden theatre. 
1836-9 Dickens Sh. Bos, Scencs xiii, Vhat gentleman .. 
loanging behind the stage-box on the O.P. side, 1874 Watcu 
Head over eels (Yasmania) 21 Old Mills soon took to 
tasting O. P. rum in pints and gills. /éfd. 42 ‘ Pshaw’', cried 
Sandy (Clan MacTavish) In his beautifal O. P. Scotch. 1876 
W. H. Poti.ock Drama in Coutemp. Rev. Jane 72 The dis- 
turbance was hardly less than that of the OP. riots in 
England. 1892 Pad! Mall G. 5 Dec. 3/1 [They] occupied 
the box next the stage on the o.p. side. 

O (ou), 6.1 [From resemblance in shape to the 
letter O: see prec.} 

1. The Arabic zero or cipher 0; hence, a cipher, , 
a mere nothing. 4 & 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. iv. 212 Now thou art an O without 
a figure, I am better then thoa art now; | ama Foole, thou 
art nothing. 1649 Mitton £rkon, xxvii, Whs. (1851) 513 
To be..cast away like so many Naughts in Arithinetick, 
unless it be to turne the O of thir insignificance into a 
lamentation with the people. 1863 J. Tuouson Steday at 
Hampstead ix, 24 Vhe ring is round, Life naught, the 
world an O. , 

2. (PI. 7 oaes, oo8, 7- oes.) Anything round, as 
a cirele, round spot, orb. 

Grotto's O, the perfect circle which the Italian painter 
Giotto is said to have thrown off free hand. 

1g88 Suaks. ZL. Z. L. v. ii. 45 O that your face were full of 
Oes. 1590 — Aids, N. iu. ii. 188 Faire Helena; who more 
engilds the night, Then all yon fierie oes, and cies of light. 
5 — Hen, V,1. Choras 13 Or may we cramme Within 
this Wooden O, the very Caskes That did affright the Ayre 
of Agincourt. 1838 Cartyir Wise. Ess., Scott (1872) V1. 68 
There is .. the free dash of a imaster's hand ‘roand as 
the O of Giotto’ [ef. note). /déc. 72 It was... necessary 
that these works should be produced rapidly; and, round 
or not, be thrown off like Giotto’s O. 1864 Browninc 
Confessions vii, Their eyes might strain And stretch them. 
selves to Oes. 1865 Le Faxu Guy Dev. 1. xiii. 169 His 
lips severed themselves unconsciously into a small e. 
1869 Ruskin Queen of the tir iii. 168, T saw .. that the 
practical teaching of the inasters of Art was summed by 
the O of Giotto. 1883 G. Hav Round about the Round O, 
The round O. A name piven by seamen toa St. Catherine 
wheel window, 12 ft. in diameter, in the gable of the south 
transept of the rained Abbey of Arbroath, | 

attrib, 1884 Illustr. Lond, News Christm. No. 19/1 Beady 
eyes and an O mouth. e | 

+b. spec. (pl.) Small circular spangles used to 
ornament dress in the 17th ce. Ods. | 

1611 Cotar., Parfillottes, Spangles, or Oes. 1613 Cuarman 
Masque of Inns of Court Plays 1873 U1. 94 A vaile of net | 
lawne, enbrodered with Qos and Spangl'd. 1625 Bacnx 
Exss., Masques (Arb.) 540 Oecs, or Spangs, as they are of no 
gieat Cost, so they are of most ser 1683 CHALKNILL 
Thealina & Cl. 75 Here and there gold Oaes ‘mong Pearls 
she strew. 

O’, O, 56.2 The Irish word 6, wa, Olr. aut, 
‘descendant’, used as a prefix of Irish patronymic 
surnames, as O’ Connell, O’ Connor, O' Neil. Vence, 
a person whose sumame begins with 0’, a member 
of an ancient Irish family. 

1730 Firroinc Four Thumtd 1. iti, Ireland her O's, her | 
Mae's let Scotland boast. 1887 1. Gutemore //uuter's | 
Arcadia, An Irishman who claims his direct descent from 
Finn MeCoul, or sotne king whose nanie begins with an 
‘O'or ‘Mc’. 

See also O, obs. f. Or Se., grandchild, nephew. 

O, 56.3: see O tnter). 

+0, 00, numeral adj. Obs. The reduced 
form of d#, 00% [:—-OE. dz], One, used in ME, 
southern and midl, before a consonant. ‘The 
earlier form was @ (which also continued in the 
north): see A adj.! and ONE. 

le 1200 7rin. Coll, Hont. 39 Ure drihten drof fele deules 
togedere ut of a man.] ¢xz05 Lav. 3660 3ef o man hit 
wille breke. @ 122g Ancr. XR. 308 Pet o man beo uor one | 
pinge twien idemed. 1362 Laxct. P. Pi. A. 11. 96 At 00 
geris ende whan 3e reken schul. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, 7. 

1 O [v.r. Oo} flessh they been, and 0 flessh as I gesse Hath 
bet oon [v.r. on] herte; in wele and in distresse, c1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2807.0 day a town he fande. er Caxton 
Sounes of Ayman iii, 113, He rood soo Jonge oo daye after 
a megs. flid. vic 146 Reynawde..drew hym a lityll atte 
00 side. 


| o’ the head by-and-hy. 


2 


+O, 0e, 7. Ods. rare, Pa. pple. oed. [f. O 56.1 
2h.] évans, To spangle, to decorate with small 
cireular disks of tinsel. 

1627-77 Fentuam Resolves 1. xx. 36 Vivinity .. will cast 
afar more radiant lustre, ..than the Stage presents us with, 
though oe'd and spangled in their gawdiest tyre. 

+O, 00,@dv. Obs. Forms: (t-3 @', 3-5 0, 00, 
(4-3 ho). [The form taken regularly in ME. by 
OE, d, which remained in the north, till both 
forms were replaced hy the cognate AY from 
Norse. See A adv. and AY.] Ay, ever, always. 

e1zoo Trin. Coll, Hoi, 7 Wited 3¢..into pat eche fir on 
helle and wanicd par 6 and dS abuten ende. ¢1250 Gen 
Ex. 111 Ful o Jife de lested 00. «1325 Deo Gracias 4 in 
#, E. P. (1862) 128 Leeue me wel hit lasteb 0. ¢ 1420 Chron. 
Uilod. st. 503 Dwelle b* shalt pere for evere and ho. 1425 
Cursor Ui, 19091 (Vrin.) Of oure eldves pat han bene o 
{earlier MSS. a, aa) 2a 1g00 Chester 14, xiii. 463 At lord, 
honored be thou oo, That us hath saved from muche woe. 

O, 0” (0, & 21, prep.t [Worn down or apo- 
copate form of On Aref., used in ME. before a 
consonant; sometimes also, in mod. dial., before 
avowel: ef. A prep.!] = ON prep., in its various 
senses and uses; in early use including ‘in’. 
ta. in ME. 

The ME. literary use aye to have ceased ¢ 1400. 

@1200 Moraé Ode 27 Al to loma ich hahbe igult a werke 
and o worde. cxz00 V'rin, Coll. Hon, 67 V.1e nu Jeinte 
mete, and eneso dai, «31225 deer, A, 212 Biholded o luft 
S& asquint. craze fall Ver. 17 Leccherie o meidenhad.. 
weorred o pis wise. aszq0 (retsux in Cott, fom, 189 Ase 
(he] stod o rode. axzago Sales Warde ibid. 249 Lest sum 
for-truste him, ant fevle o slepe. a@1j00 Curser J. 6749 
(Cott.) If,.pe dede be don o night [fas on nizt]. ibid. 
28861 Criand o crist wit-vien steuen. 1340 Hasrote 
Psalter i. + Pestilens is an euyl rechand o lenght and bred. 
€1400 MAUNDEN. (1839) Advi 269 OF suche Lyouns as ben o 
thishalf. ¢ 1400 Des?r. Trey 3145 O nowise may we wyn bat 
woman to gete. @ 1400-50. Mevaadsr 4055 Nenire to dee 
.. bot euire dare o lye. aa 5 mt 

+b. In ME, frequently joined in writing to the 


following word, or hyphened to it by editors. Oés. 

In early times this was esp. the case when it was followed 
by Ze, Dis, Jat, or by words with which it combined to form 
an ads, or quasi-ads., now usually formed with a-, as obak, 
bout, o-boven, o-drey, oferre, odength, olive, aloft, ol fte, 
a-slepe, etc. ‘The more important of these will be found as 
main words, in .\- or 0. : 

c 1220 Bestiary 673 Ode wise dat ic hane gie seid. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 2311 Thai dide [he] hem o-boke swere. /ésd, 
2505 The mere,.Skabbed and ful iucte o-bone.  @ 1340 
Hasrote Psalter xxv. 1 Depart me fro ille men in body, 
for we are fere olwyn in soul. /A#d. xxxvii. 12 Pai pat ware 
biside me stode olenght. ‘ . 

c. In moder Eng., o' is frequent in Shaks. and 
later dramatists, esp. in o” ¢2’ for ‘on the’ (ef. 
?’ ¢h' in the). It also occurs in some archaic or 
traditional phrases or collocations, and dialectally. 

In 0’ wights, and the like, thongh representing MIE. ox 
(on ny3tes), it is often associated with ob = of (cf. of a night). 

1598 SuaKs. JVerzy Hi. 40 Has o' my life, if T were 
yong againe, the sword should end it, 1600 — 4. 1. 7. av. 
i. 48 Cupid hath clapt him oth’ shoalder. 1610 — Temp. 1. 
i. 43 A poxe o° your throat, you bawling .. Dog. 165 
— Hen, Vil, vo iv. gx Mercy o' me. [Ch déerry TP. 
ut. i. 22, Yohei. i212.) 1647 R. Starveton Furcal 283 
Whose parts oth stage he lately play’d. 1975 Hosnes 
Odyss. (1677) 154 O'th’ tenth at night the gods brought me 
to land. 1775 SueRipax Afvaés m1 iii, ‘Vender! ay, and 
prophane too, o’ my conscience. d/d. av. iii, Being knocked 
1887 A, Birret, Obster Dicks Ser. 
u. 119 He did not always go home o' nights. r8go W. A. 
Wattace Only a Séster 88 Ile weuttochurch twice o’ Sandays, 

d. =A prep.1 10. 

x80 James //cadsmaz 111. vi. 357 O' Heaven's sake, thy 
glass of kirschwasser ! 

O, 0’ (, 4,2), prep.2_ [Wom down or apoco- 
pate form of of, used before a cons., and sometimes 
in dial. before a vowel also: cf. A frep.27] = OF 
in its various uses. Now Ods. exc. as in b. 

In ME, sometimes joined to the following word. 

@1300 Cursor M. 7116 His wijf fader and moder he gaue 
O pis hony at ete be laue. /4/d. 10701 It cumso will. c 1400 
Afol. Loll, 13 Wan it is don onli up on comyn form o lawe. 
1400-50 Alexander 2898 Zit has be flonm, as I fynde, 
a forelange obrede. ¢ 1460 Jovneley Alyst. xu. 292 Tesus 
onazorus {=of Nazareth}, 3967 Gude § Godly Bal (S. T. 5.) 
158 Of (ed. 1578 O} pure lufe & meir mercy Myne awin Sone 
downe 1 send. : 

b. In forme’, still used dia/., collog., and in some 
traditional phrases and locutions; esp., MVhai’s & 
clock? six 0° clock; also in John o Groats, Jack 
o lantern, Will o° the wisp, Tom o Bedlam, etc. 

Formerly in many others, as Juus o' Court, man o' war, 
sie o Wigkt, but in these of is now usually written, even 
when o' is familiarly pronounced. The contracted form is 
common in the dramatists in familiar phraseology, and is 
occasional in modern Beets; it is usual in the representation 


| of dialectal or vulgar speec 


asgx Suaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 83 Best sing it to the tune of 
Light O Loue. 1593 — 2 Hew. VJ, 1. i. 186 More like a 
Souldier then a mano’ th’charch. 1600 —. 4. VF. Zot. it. 
318 You should aske me what time o’ day. 1610 — Tess, 
1. ii. 123 In liew o' th’ premises. 1676 Hoppes Léfasdé 1. 163 
The greatest part o’ th' gain. 17393 S. Pvcrort Brief 
Eng. Free-thinking 26 The two Universities have been 
constantly traduc’d o” fate. 1803 Tannantte Soldier's 
Return 43 Ye hinna the ambitionoa moose. 1864 TENNYSON 
North, Farmer \ ii, Naw soort o' koind o” use to saiiy the 
things that a do, 1868 BrowninG Ring & Bk. 1. 24 Just 
a spirt O' the proper fiery acid. /Sfd. 1. 46 The hasement- 
ledge O' the pedestal, 


OF 


+O, prep.2 Obs. [Worn down form of of, OF. 
odde, before J or th: cf. A prep.2] In the early 
ME. phr. 0 tfa/, until that. 
¢1300 Harrow. Hell 128 Thou shalt buen in bondes ay O 
that come domes day. c 1320 Cast. Love 152 O pat ef hein 
to weten at-sprong pe noainbre of fe soale pt fro heuene felle. 

O (6), int. (sb., v.) [A natural (or what now 
seems a natural) exclamation, expressive of feeling. 
OK. had neither é/, nor ¢/ (which would have 
phonetically given ME. 6.). Not in OHG., or 
early ON. ; in Goth., prob. from Greck; in MHG. 
and later (Christian) Norse, prob. from Latin. In 
early ME. 12th c., app. from L. (or ?Fr.); but 
often varying with 4 /, esp. in northern wrilers. 
Wyclifhas O (or 4) only when O is in the Vulgate. 
In OF., Lat. O was rendered by 4? or éald.J 

1. Standing before a sb, in Ile voeative relation. 
1205 Lav. 17126 O Aurilie pe king, pa frainest mea sellie 
ping. aires Leg. Nath, 1453 O mihti meiden! O witti 
wammon !..O schene nebschaft & schape se swide semlich. 
aizz25 Ancr. R. 54 O mine leoue sustren, hwa Eue haued 
monie douhtren uolawed hore moder. @1300 Sarmnn 
xxxii. in ALE. 2. (1862 4 O sinful man wo worb pi rede 
whan al bis wrech sal be for be. jo Ayend. 93 O god, 
hou is noa grat be mochelhede of bine zuetnesse. 1382 
Wren Ps. cxviif{il, 25 O! Lord (Vulg. O domiac}] mae me 
saf, O! Lord, weel be thoa welsum [wos AS. in both 
places A‘,  ¢1986 Cuaucen And.’s 7. 1439 O chaste 
goddesse of the wodes grene. 1§35 CoveRDALE /’s, lix. []x.} 3 
O God thou yt hast cast vs out [Wyerar God, thon hast 
pot vs abac]. 1563-87 Foxt A. & 34. (1596) 73/x We are, 3 
emperor, your souldiors, 1611 Bier 2s. cxivil. 12 Praise 
the Lord, O Ternsalem : praise thy God, O Zion. 1742 H. 
Carey Loyal Song ii, O Lord, our God, arise ! Scatter our 
enemies, 1796 H. Hunter tr. St Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(2799) 1. 430 O Eternal! Have mercy upon me, because 
lam passing away: O Infinite ! beesuse 1 am bot a speck. 
18s0 Tenxvson /# Jet. ww. 5 O heart, how fares it with 
thee now? 

2. In other connexions, or without construction, 
expressing, according (o intonation, various emo- 
lions, as appeal, entreaty, surprise, pain, lament, etc. 

Tn this use, in 17th and 18th c., often written On (q.¥.)3 
but this fori is now asual only when the exclamation is 
quite detached from what follows (see On) O being used 
with an imperative, optutive, or exclamatory sentence or 
phrase, as in O fake me lack again! O would Lqere there! 
O that f might see him! O fer another glimpse of it! 
O the pity of it 1 Odear me! O dear! O mie !; often also 
in O yes, O no, O indeed, O really, and the like. 

o1195 Lamd. Hon, 21 O, seid bus pe boc, wei pet he eure 
hit wale eche in his ponke. @1225 Ancr, KR. 246 O 
muchel is, he seid, be mihte of schir & of clene bone, /did. 
280 O, bouhte ure Louerd bet al pis biheold, I schat don 
fete]. ¥3.. A A. AMit. 7. B, 861 O. O! my frendez so fre, 
your fare is to strange. £388 Wvctir Kove, xi, eee the 
uelagee of the ritche-sis of the wisdom and of the kuanyng 
of God [1382 A! 1526 ‘Tixpace, etc. OL 1480-1830 AZy77, 
our Ladye 9: Yhys hympne begynneth wyth O...here yt 
ineanyth praysynge and meruelynge, as when a man ao 
or heryth a thynge that ys ryghte meruaylons, he sayeth.. 
O. what ys thys, or such other, 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W de W. 
1531) 7b, O, who wolde not be there? 1535 CoverDaLe 
2s, liv. {lv.] 6 O that I had wynges like a doue. 1610 
TlkaLey E£pictctus (1636) 46 Woe is mee! O mee most 
wretched man! 1611 aie Gold. Age ui. Wks. 1874 
VM. 23 Whence (6 whence ye Gods) Are all yon grones? 
1667 Mutox 7. /. 1. 715 Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowd with all their gifts,and O too like In sad event. 
1748 Watts faiprov. Mind (1801) 325 Rut O! how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is. 1766 Gotosa. Vie. JV. xxii, O 
misery! *Where’, cried 1, ‘where are my little ones?’ 
1792 Burns WWhat can a Yung. Lassie’ iii,O, dool on the day 
Tinet wi’ an auld man! 1816 Scotr Amfig. xxxi, O dear, 
my poor Steenie, the pride o' my very heart. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Berkeley the Banker i i, 22 O no, Enoch pro- 
tested; it was,.quite out of the question, 1837 — Soc. 
Amer. 11. 48 O, but we all live beyond our incomes. 3842 
Tesnyson ‘ Break, drcak' iii, O for the touch of a vanish'd 
hand. 1860 — f2 Ale. xxxv, O me, what profits it to put 
An idle case? 1865 Writman Manhattan Arming iv, t's 
O fora manly life in the camp! P 

3. In ballads (chiefly Sc.) added after the rime- 
word at the end ofa line. App. identical in origin 
with A i/. 4, as in the Shaksperian ‘the stile-a’, ‘a 
mile-a’, the @ being at length treated as i2. 

In quot. 1859, from the usage of street crics. 

1724-7 Ramsav Zhe Aill-O iv, O} the mill, mill-O, and 
the iif, kill-O, and the cogging of the wheel-O, .. And 
round wi’ a soger reel-O! 3775 The Ravriu' o' the door, 
O11, 1: fell about the Martinmas tine, An’ a gay time it was 
than, O! frime pan, Of) 2781 Burxs My Nanie, O i, 
Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows, "Mang mioors an‘ 
mosses many, O; The wintry sun the day has clos’d, And 
I'l! awa to Nanie, O. @1810 Taxxaniie ‘Gloomy winter's 
now azoa’ 3 The mavis sings fu' cheery O [rimes dearie O, 
weary O]. 1830-83 R. E. Warnurton f/unt. Songs xxvii. 
(ed. 7) 82 Stags in the forest lic, hares in the valley-o! 1859 
Sata_Gas-light & D, xvi. 177 The shows at Saville House 
remained alive O! _ = ? 

B. as sh. 1. The interjection considered as 
a word. So O me, O dear, etc. 

1609 B. Joxsox Case Altered v.i, O me no O's, but hear. 
31646 Crasnaw Sos. d'Her. xxv, A desperate Ome! drew 
from his deep breast. 1833-6 J. Eactes Sketeher (1856) 18 
They are not Virgil's Fortunati, with an O and an if, ‘ sua 
si bona novint’. 1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xxxvii, Many 
O's of admiration. 

2. pl. 0's of Advent, the seven Advent Anthems 
sung on the days next preceding Christmas Eve, 
each containing a separate invocation to Christ 
beginning with O, as O Sapientia (O Wisdom‘, 
O Adonai, etc. 


-0. 


O's of St. Bridged or #iftcen O's, filtcen meditations on 
the Passion of Christ, composed by St. Bridget, each be- 
ginning with O esi, or a similar invocation. 

1531 ffore bte, Marie Virg. 63b, Thys be the xv. oos the 


whych the holy virgyn saint brigitta was [wonte] to say dayly | 


hefor the holy roode. 1547 Homilies 1. Good IVks. wi. (1859) 
62 Other kinds of papistical superstitions and abuses, as 
of Beads, of Lady Psalters and Rosaries, of Fificen Os. 
1729 Jacon Law Dict. s.v. 1885 Catholic Dict, ied. 3) 13/2 
‘The seven greater antiphons or anthems .. called the O's 
of Advent. 1896 Forty. New. LUX. 131 Vhese feasts were 
called O's, because at vespers on these days the anthems all 
began with O, 

-0, suffix of combining forms of words. On the 
analogy of Greek combinations (in which the 
combining stem usually cnded in -0, as thematic 
vowel or its representative, or as an addition to 
a consonant stem), and their adaptattons and 
imitations in Latin, late and medieval, like Syro- 
phanix, Gallogrect, Gallohispani, Anglosaxonirns, 
etc.. -o- has come to be, in modern Latin and in 
English, the usual connecting vowel in combina- 
tions, not merely in ethnic names as Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Indian, Indo-European, etc., but in scientific 
terms generally; it is aflixcd, not only to terms 
of Greek origin, but alsoto those derived from Latin 
(Latin compounds of which would have been 
formed with the L. connecting or reduced thematic 
vowel, -7), especially when compounds are wanted 
with a sense that Latin composition, cvenif possible, 
would not warrant, but which would be authorized 
by the principles of Greek composition. Such are 
concavo-, convexo-, cyutbo-, dolicho-, oblongo-, 
ovalo- 3 chloro-, iodo-; cirrho-, cumulo-; occipito-, 
pueumo- ; dramatico-, conomiro-, historico-, folé- 
lico- 3 joco-, serto-3 etc. 

1. The primary and etymological function of 
a combining form in -o is to qualify adverbially 
the adj. to which it is prefixed; as, in Gr., Aevd- 
xAwpos ‘ whitely green’, pale green; mod.L. ovefo- 
cordatus ‘ ovately heart-shaped ’, cordate with ovate 
modification; Anglo-Norman, Norman as modified 
in England. Such a comb. is. as it were, the adj, 
with adverbial qualification, belonging to a sb. 
with adj. qualification; thus, as to the qualified 
sb. steady tndustry (adj.+sb.) the corresponding 
qualified adj. is steadily indtstrious (adv. + adj.), 
so to political economy the corresponding adj. is 
politico-cconomic. \.ord Campbell has used /ego- 
(literary in the sense ‘pertaining to legal literature’, 

2. But the use of these forms has been extended, 
so as to express, as by a kind of abbreviation, 
almost any manner of relation between the two 
components. Anglo-French, originally ‘ French 
of an English sort’, ‘French as established or 
spoken in England’, is sometimes taken with the 
converse meaning of ‘ English settled in France’, 
and commonly with that of ‘ English in alliance, 
conjunction, or partnership with French’; so 
Franco-German may even mean ‘ French in conflict 
with German’, Greco-Latin ‘common to Greck 
and Latin’; peumo-gastric, ‘communicating with 
both lungs and stomach’; occipito-fronéal, ‘ reach- 
ing from occiput to forehead’, or connecting these 
parts; occtpito-temporo-partetal, ‘including the 
occipital, temporal, and parictal (lobes of the 
brain)’; gramino-carnivorotus, ‘feeding on grass 
as well as flesh’. 

3. This -o is used also, on Greek analogies, in 
word-formation. From its regular appearance 
hefore certain saffixal clements, as -cracy, «graphy, 
-/ogy, -meter, it tends to be treated practically as 
a part of these elements; hencc, such expressions 
as ‘the durean-ocracy, shop-ocracy, trade-ocracy. 
and other -ocracies’, ‘a professor of all the -o/ogies,’ 
‘the last new -o/ogy, ‘galvanometers, lacto- 
meters, and other -ome¢ers without number '. 

Oacombe, obs. form of OAKUM. 

Oad, odde, obs. forms of Woap, ODE. 

Oaes, pl. of O sd,! 2. 

Oaf (of). Also 7-S oph, S oaph. /7/. oafs 
(also 9 oaves). [A phonetic variant of Avr, carlier 
alf: see also Oui} An elf’s child,a goblin child, 
a supposed changeling left by the elves or fairies ; 
hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot child ; 
a half-wit, fool, dolt, booby, as being by inference 
a changeling. 

1625 Fretcnce & Sircey NV. Wadker 1. iv, Free us both 
from the fear of breeding fools And ophs, got by this 
shadow, 1638 Foro fancies wv. i, 1am .. an oaf,a simple 
aleatote, an innocent. 1693 SHanwett Volunteers u. i, Be 
gone you saucy Oafe. 1702 Dr For Good Advice to Ladies 
110 Every word he spoke was like an Oph. 1708 Zrit. 
slfollo No. 68. 3:1 Pray under what Name must the 
Bubbl'd Oaph pass? 1720 Sterte Tatler No. 248 78 
Marriages .. between the most accomplished Women, and 
the veriest Oafs. 1826 Scott Hoadst. xii, Those terrified 


oafs, who take fright at every puff of wind. 1858 Baitey 
Age v2 What oaves we must appear 


{ 
| 
| 


5) 


b. Comb., as onf-rocked a, 

1855 Romxson Wisthy Gloss, Oaf-rock'd, fool-born, of 
mentally weak from the cradle; spoiled by carly indulgence, 
Hence Oafdom, state of being an oaf, stupidity. 
1883 Austin Dosson O. 11. Addis, Une Marquise 

Grown contented in our oafdom. 
Oafish (oolif),@. Also 8 auf-, awf-. [1 prec. 
+ -1SH!.] Of the nature of an oaf, dull-witted, 


sLupid, loutish. 

1610 Selten’s Eng. Yanus Pref, Sn idle oatish affront: 
1700 1, B. Dict. Cant. Crew, Oajsish, Silly, 1934 Nori 
AlLvam, t. ii, § 153 Can he think that his Keaders are so 
awfish as to imagine [ete)]? 1896 Mars. IL Waro Sve Gh 
7 ressady 137 She's got that oafish lad. hung round her neck. 

lence Oa‘fishness, stupidity and awkwardness, 

1927 Baitey, Vol. 11, Oafshness, foolistness. 1890 Sad, 
Kew, tg Apr. 475/1 Vhe whole is ruined by the valishness 
of Stockmann, 

Oagar, -er, Oagle, obs. ff. AvcER, OcLE. 

Oak (6k). Forms: a. 1 de (f/ur. &e), 3 o0c. 
375 Ok, (4 oek), 4-6 ook, (3-6 ooke’, 4-> oke, 
\5 hoke, a noke, §-6 hooke’, 6- oak, «dfu/. 6 
oyke, woke, 6- woak, 7 yoake). 2. north. and 
Se. 5 ake, 6-aik, 5 anak e, ayk. 4 eike, 9 dial, 
yek, yak. (Com. Teut.: OL. de fem. pl. sr, gen. 
sing. *#e, dee, dat. sing. dc, de = OF ris. &, 
ODnu. et (MDa. ethe, fe, MLG. &, te, Flem. 
ecke, Du. eth mase.’, OIG, ev (MIIG. ef 4. Ger, 
etche), ON. eff (in Icel, = tree’, Norw. cf. 7 
Sw. ef oak’, Da. ceg, ey -—-OTent. *az/s, a fem. 
consonantal stein; ulterior relations obscure. J 

1. The name of a well-known British and feuro- 
pean forest tree, Quercus Nobu Cinder which 
bolanists now distinguish two subspecies, QO. Ae- 
dunculata and Q. sessilifora, DerMast’, noted 
for its timber, and bearing a fruit or species of 
mast called the Acorx; thence extendul to all 
species of Quevcts, trecs or shrubs; the common 
species in N. America being Q. a/éa, the white oak, 
and Q. wacrocarpa, the bur aak: sce b. 

a, 749 Charter w Kemble Cad. Dipl. V. 48 Of eoferan 
treowe on da bradan acy of dveru [.WS. dara] bradan ive on 
stuteres hytle nidewearde. ¢1ooo -Enirie //om. Ih iso 
Ilire hyrdeman .. sumeacastah. crooa Sar. Lerchd. V1. 
8 Wipig rinde, & seongre ace. c1zge Gen. & Hx. 1873 
Vien he is dalf under an ove, 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 510 
A gret_ok he wolde braide adoun, as it a smal serd were. 
¢1374 Cuavcer Sorth, uv. met. v. 35 Camb, MS.), To slakyu 
hyr hungyr at enen with accornes of Okes. 1387 ‘Trevisa 
HMigden (Rolls) 1. 85 Barkschire, pat hap pat name of a 
haar ook pat is in be forest of Wyndesore. 1398 — Marth. 
De BYR xvi exxxiv. (1495) 690 The hoke ., is a trce 
that bredyth maste. ¢ 1420 Avow. clrth. av, As he 
neghet bi a noke. crqqgo /romp. [are 363/1 Oke, ure, 
Cieens dle, 38906 Hird of Chaniberfen (Somerset Ho,), 
rnder the grete hooke. 15939 TaversneER “vaso. f'rov. 
(1545) 66 If thon wylte begge an ooke of thy frende, aske 
twenty or an hundreth ookes. 1577 RB. Goocr //erestach's 
/fush. (1386) sor The first place of right belongeth to the 
oak, 1598 Suaks. Alerry Hav. iv. 42 Marry this is our 
denise, That Falstaffe at that Oake shall meete with vs. 
féid.¥.¥.79 Our Dance of Custome, round abont the Oke 
Of Here tbe Hunter, let vs not forget. 1621 Corcr., 
Charmoyc, a grone of Yoakes. 1784 Cowrrr Zask 1. 313 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 1842 SxLsy 
Brit, Forest Trees (1), Of the various North-American 
oaks, many are distinguished for the beauty of their foliage 
fetc.]. 1846 J. Baxter Lede. Pract, Agric. 11.168 There 
are above forty different species of oak introdnced into Great 
Britain, 1855 Loxcr. A/razwe. xu. 93 On their pathway .. 
Lay an oak, by storms nprooted. 1859 W. S. Cotemax 
Woodlands (1866) 5 The majestic Oak, the Monarch of the 
forest, 1887 T. Harpy Woodlandéers IL. i. 6 Hardly 
knowing a beech from a woak. 

8B. €1400 Macunvev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 A tree of ake. 14. 
Med. Receipts in Red. Ant. 1. 54 Tak everferne that waxes 
onthe ake. xq.. Moos. in Wr.-Wiilcker 7216/7 Alee gueretics, | 
se anak. ¢1470 Hexry Wallace vy. 821 Wallace retorned 
besyd a burly ayk. 1513 Douctas -#ucis xu. Prol. 167 
Endlang the hedgeis thyk, and on rank akis, 1560 A. 
Scotr Poems (S. ‘IT. S.) ii. 7 Nor Hercules, that aikkis 
vprent, And dang the devill of hell. 1562 Turner Herbal 
MW. tog Quercus .. is called .. in y* North countre an Kike 
tre... Au acorn or an Eykorn, that is y* corne or fruit of 
an Eike. 1801 Macnee eens, Waes o' War 63 Auld 
chesnut, ake, and yew-tree. 1804 R. Axperson Cumbertd, 
Bail, 83 O, Matthew! they've cutten the yeks and the 
eshes, That grew owre anent the kurk waw! 1855 Ropinsox 
iWhithy Gloss., Vak. 3 F 

b. With defining adjective, applicd to other 
species of Quercizs, which are very numerous. 

Black or Dyer’s Oak, Ae tinctoria = QUERCITRON $ 
Blue Oak, Mountain White Oak, Q. Doug/assii of 
California; Bur, Mossy-cup, or Overcup Oak, 0. 
wacrocarpa of N. America; Chestnut Oak, Q, sessiti- 
flora, and in N. America, Q. Prints and other species | 
having leaves like the chestnnt; Cork Oak, Q. Sader, 
a native of sonthern Enrope and northern Africa, the bark 
of which furnishes cork ; Evergreen or Holm Oak (also 
t Oak-Hotm)=11ex; Italian Oak, Q. «Esenins of southern 
Europe, having edible acorns; Kermes-oak, Q. coccifera, 
in which the kermes insect lives; Live Oak,a name given - 
to several N. American species, but especially Q. evrens; 
Scarlet Oak, 0. coccinca of N. America, so called from 
the colour of its foliage in autumn; Turkey Oak, 0. Cerris 
of sonthern Europe; the name is also given in America to 
). Catesbei; Weeping Oak, Q. fobata of Western U, S.3 

White Oak, Q. a/ba, a large American tree, sometimes | 
called in England Quebee vak; also applied locally to other 
species, as, on the Pacific slope, to Q. Garriana and three | 
others Oak of Bashan: see quot. 1892. : ! 

1927-41 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Acres. Found adhering to | 
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the burk on the stem and branches of a sort of scarlet oak... 
growing in Spuin lete.} 1765 J. Bartrau Yrud. 25 Dec. in Stork 
elee, , Hlorida (1760) 5 Many live oak-trees grew upon it 
1766 StorK Ace. A. florida 44 Vhe live oak (sv called from 
being an evergreen) is tougher, and of a better grain than 
the English oak. /éid. 45 The chestnut oak, very little 
known in other parts of America, is very common in Florida. 
1785 Mautyn Roussean’s Bot. xxviii. (1794) 437 lex or 
Evergreen Oak has oblong-ovate leaves .. continuing all 
the year, 1832 Plating 115 (U.K. S.) ‘The Turkey oak, 
Quercus cerris, was intvoduced inta England in 1739. 1841 
Hoy Cyel. NUN, 2123/2 Vhe timber of the Turkey oak is 
beautifully mottled, in consequence of the abundance of ite 
silker grain. 1858 Hoag Vee. Aiued. 696 ‘The acorns of 
Q. escufus, or Italian Oak, have somewhat prickly caps, and 
are long, slender, and esculent, 1861 Hvis tr. Moguin- 
Zander Wom. ¥150 The Aleppo Gall .. is found on the 
Dyers Oak. Quercus Jufeetoria. 1887 Bourpitton tr. 
slucassix & Nicolette 122 She took many a lily head, With 
the bushy kermes-oak shoot. 1892 AGNes CheRKE Fawe. 
Stud. /onter vi, 152 Vhe species of oak at present dominant 
hoth in Greece and the Troad is the ‘oak of Bashan ts 
Quercus vgileps. 

2. In English versions of the Lible, used alsu to 
render Ileb, a$x 274, and one or two related words, 
now gencrally considered, since Gesenius, to mean 
the terebinth tree. 

Vive Heb. words have been rendered ‘oak's of which 
only two, jes allon and We adéth ure held to have cer- 


tainly this meaniog, Ue word min 2222 isin the LXX and 

. Mis ys 
\ ulg. somnclimes rendered repr8ud-s wefos, ferelduthus, 
hut in neither ease regularly; Wyelif follows the Vulgate ; 
the 16-17th c. versions have regntaly ‘oak '; the Revised 
Version has tterebinth’ ia Isa. vie as G61 teil tree), Hos. 
eas c6reelm), but elsewhere retains * oak ‘ with ‘or dere 
fiche! in uke margin. 

1382 Wren 2 Sav, xviii. go Whanne the muyle wente yn 
vodura thik ovk (Vulg. gueveii, UX X Spuas, ALU margin. 
or terebinth] and a greet, the heed of hyim (1388 Absolon] 
cleuyd ta the ook, = fsa. i 30 Whan 3ce shul ben as an 
ork $1358 vok, Vile. gaercus, LXX reacBu-bos), the lenes 
Kullende doun, 1535 Covernvn. Gea. xxaveg He buried 
them vnder an Oke [LXX repesiror, Vulg. terebinthan, 
Wreur theribymte, AYU aang. or terebinth}, 

3. With qualification. applied to trces or plants 
in some way resembling the oak: csp. Dwarf 
Oak, Ground Oak, various species of 7eucrétem: 
Oak of Cappadocia, -labrosia maritina, Oak 
of Jerusalem or Paradise, Chenopadiuin Bolry., 
liaving Icaves jagged like those of an oak; Poison 
Oak, name for species of Sumach. esp. Adas Toxé- 


vodendron, 

tggt Tersair féertadi. Gj, Oke of Herusalem is an herbe 
all yelow and all full of branches and spred abrode. 1578 
Teva Dadoess i Ixxiii, 245 Ht is called in English Oke of 
Hicrusalem and of some Oke of Paradise. .. The Oke of 
Paradise is hoate and dry in the second degree. 1597 
Geusapr f/erdad o30 Leaues deepely cut or iagged, very 
much resembling the leafe of an Oke, which hath caused our 
English women to call it Okes of Jerusalem. /6fd. 951 Oke 
of Cappadocia is called. .in Latine Aucbrosia. 1614 Coicr., 
elaidrosiy, Ambrosia; also, the bearbe called Oke of Cap- 
padocia; and another, called Oke of Jerusalem. 1760 J. Lee 
futred. Bot, App. 320 Oak, Dwirf, Tenerife, ak of 
Cappadocia, etmbrosia. Oak of Jerusalem, Chenopedinne, 
1766 J. Baninaa Fra, 20 Jan. 43 Rising gronnd producing 
eebay and water-oak, then ground-oak, chamaerops. 1805 
AL Witsos in Poems & Lit, Prose (1876) We 14g Waving 
reeds and scrnbby ground-oak grew Where stores and taverns 
how arrest the view, 1858 Mayne xpos. Le.x., Poison-cak, 
.. the sumach, 1883 Stevenson Siferado Sg. (1836) 20 
An abominable shrub or weed, called poison-oak, whose very 
neighbourhood is venomous to some, a 1887 M.S. G. 
Nicnots in /featth Maniuad xv. 188 Domestic Remedies— 
tea made of tanzy, oak of Jerusalem [etc.}. 

b, In Australia, applied to trees of the genus 
Casuarina (* Native Oak”. species of which arc 
locally distinguished as Avu//-, Desert-, Aiver-, 
Swamp-Oak, ete. (cf. SuE-oAK); in New Zealand 
to species of si/ectryou and Kuightia. 

1802 J. Furmaune in sist. Ree. Port Phillip (1879) 22 
(Morris) The land is..thin of Umber, consisting of gum, 
oak, Banksia, and thorn, 1838 Tl. L. Mircurte Auxped. £, 
Austraé, (1839) b. 38 (ibid) The dense, umbrageous foliage 
of the casuarina, or ‘river-oak' of the colonists. 1862 
Kespaut Poems 56 The wail in the native oak. 1885 Hoop 
Land of Fern 53 Vhe sighing of the native oak Which the 
light wind whispered through. 1892 A. SUTHERLAND Geog, 
Brit. Col, 27 (Morris) A peculiar class of trees, called... 
Casnarina, is popularly known as oaks, ‘swamp-oaks’, 
* forest-oaks’, eae onks » and so forth, although the trees 
are not the least like oaks, 1896 1. Srescer in Rep. /forn 
Exped. % 49 We had now come into the region of the 
‘Desert Oak’ (Casuarina Deeaisncania). 

4. The wood or timber of the oak. Hence, 
allusively, in phrases referring to its hardness and 
enduring qualities. //eart of oak: see HEART $6. 19. 

€1g00 Maunoev. (1839) xviii. 190 Makynge Honses and 
Schippes of Oke. xq80 Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxili 220 
Grete stanes of fyne oke. 1575 Richmond Wills (1853) 
255, lj long burds of oyke. 160g SHaxs. Off. 1. iti, 210 
To secle her Father's eyes vp, close as Oake. 1664 Evetys 
Syle iii, § 17 (1670) 26 Men had indeed hearts of Oak. 1693 
Afot. Clergy Scot, 26 Taught better manners than to venture 
upon this man of Oak and Forehead. 1801 Camps. 
Ve Muriners of Eng, tii, With thunders from her native 
oak She quells the floods below. 1849 Janes Weadman ii, 
The tables, the chairs, the cnpboard..were all of old oak. 
1860 TENNENT Story Guns (1864) 224 A far ruder shock..to 
the confidence traditionally reposed in British oak. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. 5.¥., A bit o' brave aud yak. 1888 Glasgow 
Merald 12 Oct, 4/6 A picce of finely selected English oak. 

b. Timber of oak as the material of a ship. 
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arooo Runes xxv. 4 (Gr.) Garsecg fandad, Hwader_ac 
habbe wdele treowe. 1763-5 CHurcniLt Gotham 1. 260 The 
English Oak, which, dead, commands the flood, 1782 Cowrrr 
Chartty 23 When Cook.. Steered Britain's oak into a world 
unknown. — ; 

@. Univ. collog, An oaken door; esp. in phr. fo 
sport one’s oak, to shut the outer door of one’s 
rooms as a sign that one is engaged. 

3785 Grose Diet. Viele. Tongue s.v., ‘Yo sport oak; lo 
shut the ontward door of a student's room at college. ¢ 1803 
C.K. Saarre ew Oxford Guide ii. in A7emt, (1888) 1.18 
And sporting of oaks they call shutting of doors. 1810 
Suettev in Hogg £7 (1858) 1.93 Vhen the oak is such a 
blessing. 1827 Sforting Mag. XXI. 75 Having in the 
middle of the night nailed up his oak. 1861 Hucues Tos 
Brown at Oxfi.(1889)7 A great..outer door, my oak, which 
1 sport when I go out or want to be quiet. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac i, 18 Your oak was sported and you were not at 
home to anybody. 

5. The leaves of the oak, esf. as worn in a chap- 


let or garland. 
€1386 Cuavcer Avwd.'s T. 1432 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial Vp on hir heed. 1587 Gotvinc De AJornay xii. 166 
The Garlond of Oke, he gineth..1o such as..first.. enter 
the breach. 1607 Suaxs, Cor. 1. iii. 16 ‘Vo a cruel] Warre 
1 sent him, from whence he return’d, his hrowes bound with 
Oake. 1772 Priestiey /ust. Relig. (1782) 1. 384 Ourcustom 
of wearing oak on the twenty-ninth of May, 
b. A shade of brown like that of the oak-leaf 


when opening. 
1888 Lady 25 Oct. 378/1 [Gloves] in the new and beautiful 
shades of brown, chocolate, oak, tans, and black. 


6. dtal. The suit of clubs in cards. (=Ger. 


Eicheln, the suit bearing the figures of acorns.) 

1847-78 Hattiwett, Oaé,..the club at cards. Jest. 1886 
Enwortnay JY. Som. Word-bk., Oaks, the suit of clubs in 
cards..‘ Oaks be trumps, Mr. Hosegood’. 

7. The Oaks: a race for three-year-old fillies, 
founded in 1779, and run at Epsom on the Friday 
after the Derby. 

So called from an estate near Epsom. 

1844 W. H. Maxwerr Sports & Adv. Scodl, xxxix. (1855. 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derhys? 1864 Racine Cal. 
131 Renewals of the Oaks stakes for so sovereigns each, 
1870 Buainr Lucycl. Kur. Sports § 1317 The stakes run for 
in the Oaks have recently rivalled in amount those of the 
Derby, and sometimes surpassed them, 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib, (often 
=OAKEN a.), as oak bough, floor, forest, grove, 
leaf (whence oak-leaved adj.), roofing, sapling. set, 
table, timber, wreath; oak-land. . objective, as 
oak-cleaving adj. ¢. instrumental, as oat-deamed, 
-boarded, -clad.-crested, -crowned,-timbered, -wains- 
coted adjs. Q. similative, ete., as oak-droiwn, oak- 
like adjs. 

1796 C. Marsuat. Garden, vi. 1813) 82 Let “Oak-acorns 
be thrown into water and those only used which sink quickly. 
1759 Brown Compl. farmer 21 Rub it over with oil or 
*oak-ashes. 1886 W. J. Tucker E, Exrope 33 5 low, *onk+ 
beamed room. 1897 Barixc-Govto in Wag. Art Sept. 270 
The hroad oak staircase gave access to a great gallery, 
*oak-boarded. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 Another 
corduroy dress is *oak-brown. 21748 THomson Hyvti 
Solitude 43 From Norwood’s *oak-clad hill. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear mt. it, 5 Vaunt-curriors of *Oake-cleauing ‘Mhunder- 
bolts. 1897 Outing (U.S.) KXIX. 438/1 This *oak-covered 
tract is a mile tn width. 1747 Conus Passions 74 
The *oak-crown'd Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen. 
1750 TI. Warton Ode vii. 4 Vonder oak-crown’d airy 
steep, 1789 J. Pi-kincton View Derbysh. 1. 369 For 
polishing. .*oak floors and furniture. 1859 W. S. Co.eman 
Woodlands (1866) 8 Covered with *oak-forests. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Gen. xiii, 18 So Abram remoued his tent and wente 
and dwelt in y* *Okegroue of Mamre. 19766 J. Bartaam 
Grud, 31 Jan. in Stork Ace. LZ. Florida 56 Cypress-swamps 
and *oak-hammocks alternately mixed with pine-land. 1751 
— Observ. Trav. Pennsyly. etc, 21 A steep hill..the soil 
middling “oak land. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Lament Adonis 
iv, The mountains above, and the oaklands below. 1389 
in Bag. Gtlds (1870) 117 A gartond of *hoke Lewes. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 1. 77 The little fly sits boring the 
oak-leaf, 1855 Loncr. Hiazw. xit.118 As brownand withered 
as an oak-leaf isin Winter. 1866 Miss Pratt Flower. Pf. 
1V. 275 *Oak-leaved Goosefoot. 1883 S. B. Parsons in 
Harper's Mag. Apr.726/2 The oak-leaved hydrangea. 1883 
STEVENSON Yeas. Isl... xiv, A long thicket of these *oak- 
like trees. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, A certain *oak- 
pannelled room with a deep bay window, 1888 Miss 
Brapoon fatal Three i. v, The chief characteristic of the 
interior was the *oak-panelling, 1815 Scott Guy AM. xiii, 
What was, called the great *oak-parlour, a long room, 
panelled with well-varnished wainscot. 1499 Proms. Parv. 
363/2 (Pynson) *Oke planie, Oruus, 1787 Hawkins Life 
Foknson 491 It was an oak-plant of a tremendous size. 1663 
Gereier Counsel 66 *Oake Roofing raysing pieces eight 
Inches one way. 3853 A. Suita Life Drama u. 21 At the 
“oak-roots I’ve seen full many a flower, 1882 Gardex 
14 Oct. 335/1 The *Onk root gall,.is formed by Andricus 
noduli, 3826 Scotr in Croker fae (1884) I. xi, 328 
A set-to with *oak saplings. 1523 Fitzners. Hus& § 124 
Set thy *oke settes and thy asshe «x. or .xii fote asonder. 
1832 in Cobbett Aiur. Rides 1. 83 Genuine *oak-soil: a 
bottom of yellow clay. 1890 J. G. Frazea Gold. Bough 11. 
iv. 364 The King of the Wood must bave beena personifica- 
tion of the “oak-spirit. 1653 NV. Riding Rec. V. 151 (Indict- 
ment for unjustly taking away an] “oak-stoop, 1798 CoLE- 
since Ane. Mar. vu. ji, The rotted old *Oak-stump. 1767 
A. Younc Farmer's Lett, te People 157 Complaints of the 
decay of *oak timber. 1885 G. Attes Badylon v, In the 
*oak-wainscoted study, 1807 MAcNEILL Poems, May-day 21 
This *oak-waving mountain would ward winter's blast, 1879 
Frouve Cesar 93 He.. won tbe *oak wreath, the Victoria 
Cross of the Roman army. 

9. Special combs.: Oak-bark. the bark of the 
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oak, used in tanning, aud as an astringent; oak- 
barren: sce quot. 1889; oak-beauty, a beautiful 
geometrid moth (Biston or Amphidasis prodro- 
maria), the larva of which feeds on the oak; oak- 
beetle: see quot.; + oak-berry, a berry-like gall 
found ou the oak; oak-boy, a member of a body 
of insurgents in Ireland in 1763, who rose against 
forced labour on the roads and the exaction of 


tithes; their badge was a sprig of oak worn in the 


hat; oak-button =oak-ga//; oak-egger (moth): 
see EGGER; oak-fig, a gall, somewhat resembling 
a fig, produced on twigs of white oak in the United 
States by Cyzips forticornis; oak-fly, a fly used 
by anglers; oak-frog, a small light-coloured 
toad of North America, frequenting oak-open- 
ings; oak-gall, a gall or excrescence produced 
on various species of oak by the punctures of 
various gall-flies; sec. a nut-gall or gall-nut 
used in making ink; +oak-holm = HOoLM-oAk; 
oak hook-tip,a moth (/7/atypreryx hamula) in- 
habiting oak-woods; oak-lappet, a moth (Gastro- 
pacha quercifolia) the wings of whieh resemble 
a dried oak-leaf; oak-leather, a fungus found on 
old oaks and somewhat resembling white kid- 
leather; + oak-lungs, a kind of lichen (S¢/cta 
pulmonacea), \ungwort (ods.); oak-mast: sec quot.; 
oak-moth, a moth (7ortrix viridiana) living on 
oaks; toak-nut, an excrescence found on the 
oak; oak-opening, @%S., an opening or thinly 
wooded space in an oak-forest (Webster, 1864); 
oak-pest, an insect (Phylloxera rileyt) which 
infests oaks in the United States; oak-plum, 
a plum-shaped gall produced on the acorns of 
the black and red oaks in U.S. by the gall-fly 
Cynips guercus-prinus; oak-potato, a potato- 
shaped gall produced on the twigs of white oaks 


in U.S. by the gall-fly Cynips guereus-datatas; 


oak-spangle, a kind of flattened fungus-like gall, 
occurring on the lower side of oak-leaves; oak- 
truffle, a trufile growing among the roots of oaks; 
oak-wart, an oak-gall; oak-water, a medicine 
made of oak-bark ; oak-web dal, a cockchafcr; 
oak-worm, a worm that lives on the oak. 

1666 J. Davies {7ist. Caribly {sl, 62 As hard as *Oak- 
bark. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp, 11818) 332 Oak 
bark is inodorous, has 1 rongh astringent tasic. 1859 WS. 
Coteman Woodlands 16 A decoction of Oak-bark has .. 
heen used ..in modern medicine. 1835 W. Irvine Zour 
Pratries 144 The soil of these ‘*oak barrens’ is loose and 
unsound, being little better, at times, than a mere quick- 
sand. 1889 Farmer Assericanisus, Oak barrens, scrubby 
oak brush, the stunted growth of which indicates an extreme 
poverty of soil. 1832 J. Rennie Consp, Butterfl. § AM. 104 
The *Oak Beauty.,appears in March or April... Rather 
scarce. 1854 A, Anams, etc, Wan. Vat. J/ist. 191 *Oak- 
Beetles (Atecnemtdv)...Living in decayed oak-trees. 1636 
*Oak-berries [see cak-nut]. 1976 R. Twiss Your fref. 14 
Insurgents, who wore oak-leaves in their hats, and called 
themselves *Oak-boys. 1780 A. Youn Your Jed, 1.168 The 
oak boys and stcel boys had their rise in the increase of rents. 
1882 Lecky Zing. du 18th C.1V. xvi. 345 The Oakboys appear 
to have first risen against the Road Act. 165: T. Barker 
Art of Angling (1653) 6 The *Oake-Flie is to bee had on 
the bute of an Oake or an Ash. itis a brownish Flie, 3653 
Watton Angler v. 115 Vou may make the Oak-flie with 
an Orange tawny and black ground, and the brown of a 
Mallards feather for the wings. 1789 Best Avglinug (ed. 2) 
1rq The Oakfly comes on about the sixteenth of May, and 
continues on ull about a week in June... 11 is bred in oak- 
apples. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 221 The Oak 
Fly, called also the cannon fly, the down-hill or down- 


looker, 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Naz, (1834) U1. 91 Gums, *oak- — 


galls, and variegated leaves [are] the distempers of plants. 
1838 Lovpon Aréoretum I. 1726 Oak-galls..much in 
demand for the manufacture of ink and for dyeing black. 
1601 Hottano /¥/iny II. 177 The Scarlet graine growing 
upon the *Oke-holm. 1754 Watson Agaric in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 812 Mr. Ray...says, that this Fungus..is found 
upon putrid oaks in Ireland, where it is called *oak-leather. 
1750 KE. Ssutu Compl. Lfousewtfe (ed. 14) 295 Take of *oak- 
lings, French moss, and maidenhair, of cach a handfol. 
1958 Phil. Trans. L. 682 The muscus pulmonarius offict- 
narun, tree-lung-wort, or oak-lungs. 1859 W. S. CoLEMan 
Woodlands (1866) 7 These acorns or *oak-mast as they are 


' collectively called. 1868 Wooo //omes without #1, xiv. 295 


! 


One of the most common among the Leaf-rollers is the 
pretty “Oak Moth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 635 Besides its 
acorns, it beareth galls, Oak-apples, *oak-nuts which are 
inflammable, and oak-berries. 1835 W. Iavinc Tour Prairies 
77 (Bartlett) We ascended the hills, taking a course through 
the *oak-openings, 185: Zoologist IX. 3 Oak-leaves, 
with galls, commonly known as ‘ *oak-spangles', attached. 
1859 W.S. Coteman JVoodlands (1862) 14 The pretty ‘ Oak- 
spangles"., were formeny considered to be parasitic fungi, 
hut are now ascertained to be the work of gall-flies, 1884 
Cookr Struct. Bot. xxxvi. 105 1874 — Fang? 114 In 
Vaucluse ..seedling oaks have been reared, and with them, 
what have been termed *oak-trnffles. 1864 Browning 
Caliban upon Selebos 51 The pie ., That pricks dee 
into “oakwarts fora worm. 1523 Fitzuers. #/usé. § 87 4 
appereth at his nosethryll lyke *oke-water. 1771 Gatter in 
Phil, Trans, LXV. 35: This county was so infested with 
cock chaffers or *oakwehs, that in many parishes they eat 
every green thing, but elder. 1880 I. Cornw. Gloss., Oak- 
web, a May-bee; the cock-chafer. 1653 Watton Angler 
iv.95 The dock-worm, the *oake-worm, the gilt-tail, and too 
many _to name, 
Oak, Oakam, obs, forms of Yoxr, Oaxun. 


OAK-FERN. 


Oak-apple (#'k,ap'l). 1. A globular form 
of oak-gall; sfec. the bright-coloured spongy gall 
formed on the leaf-bud of the eommon British oak. 

14.. Noa in Wr.-Wiilcker ee Hee galla,anake appylile. 
1486 Lk. St. Albans Bvjb, Take .. oke appilles and make 
luce of theym. 1578 Lyte Dodvens v1 Ixviii. 745 The Oke 
apples do grow in sommer, and do begin to fall in September, 
1753 Cuambers Cyc, Supp. s.v. If the oak apple .. he 
found full of worms .. it les, if sot a plague, yet an un- 
healthy year, 18x8 Keats Lay. 1. 276 Silvery oak- 
apples, and fir-cones brown. 1874 LupBock Orig. 4 Met. 
fas. is 10 ‘The oak supports several kinds of gallflies, one 
produces the well known oak-apple. 

2. In Australia, the young cone of the She-oak. 

1889 J. H. Matwen Useful Native Pl.15 (Morris) Children 
oe the young cones [of Casnarina], which they call ‘ oak- 
apples ’. 

3. attrib., as Oak-apple day, the 29th of May, 
the day of the Restoration of Charles II, when 
oak-apples or oak-leaves have been worn in memory 
of his hiding from his pursuers in an oak, on the 
6th ef September, 1651. 

1807-8 Syo, Smitn Plymiley’s Let, Wks. 1859 I. 80/1 He 
does not say whether this is a loyal procession, like Oak- 
apple Day. 1859 W. S. Coteman Wood dand's (1862) 14 Oak- 
apples, so much in vogue on the ‘ Twenty-ninth of May, 
Ozk-Apple Day’, are also excrescences of this nature. 

+ Oaked, a. Obs. rave. ard like oak; oaken. 

rggt SyLvesTER Du Bartas tiv. 47 Under the oaked hark. 

Oaken (6kén), a. [f. Oak +-EN4.] 

1. Made of the wood of the oak. (Now often 
replaced by ‘oak’ used a¢ts7., OAK 8a.) 

13.. A. dts. 6415 The face of heom is playn, and hard, 
Also hit weore an oken bord. 1390-1 Kar? Derly's Exp. 
(Camden) 157 Pro xiij oken sparrez, tiijs.xd. 1495 Varad 
Ace, Len. V7T (1896) 154 Oken plankes. 1616 Surre. & 
Marka. Conntry Farme 335 Stake well with strong Oaken 
stakes. 3703 Moxon Week. Levere.173 An Oaken plank. 
€ 1820 S, Rocers /taly (1839) 112 An oaken chest, half eaten 
by the worm, 1864 Ales. Gatty Parables fr. Nal, Ser. a. 
148 The chancel, where tbere were carved ouken screens. 

fy, 18977 Harrison England mn, xxii. [xvie) (1877) 1. 337 
When onr houses were builded of willow, then had we okea 
men. 1887 G. Merevitu Salads & P. 23 And lo, the man 
of oaken head, He fied bis land. : 

+2. Of, pertaining to, or forming part of the oak. 
Obs. or arch, (replaced by ‘oak’ used attrtd.), 

a1450 Fysshynge mw, Angle (1883) 29 The bayte on be 
slothora & on the oken leyf. 1544 Praga Negima. Lyfe (1353) 
Hj b, The water of oken buddes..dropken in redde wine. 
1561 Hotuysush /fom. Afoth. 2 Take leaves of oken tre. 
1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 528 A good handfull of 
oken barke. 1669 Woriipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 90 The 
Acorns, or Osken-Mast, 1691 T. H[ALE] Ace, New /avent. 
p. xviii, Oaken Trees..and..Oaken Timber. 1697 Dryorn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 200 Jove..shook from Oaken Leaves the 
liquid Gold. 1804 J. Grananz Saddath 245 Massy oaken 
trunks Half-buried he. : 

3. Formed of oak leaves or twigs. arch. 

1605 SHAKS. Cor. 0. i. 188 Menenins, hee comes the third 
time home with the Oaken Garland. 1697 Davnrn Vive. 
Georg, 4 480 Let the lah’ring Hind With Oaken Wreaths 
his hollow Temples bind. 1762 Farcoxer SAipwr. t. 879 
Around her head an oaken wreath was scen. 1880 C. R. 
Markuam Perav. Bark 76 A Knight of the Netherlands 
Lion, and Commander of the Order of the Oaken Crown. 

4. Consisting of oak trees. arch. and poetic. 

21638 Merve IWés. (s672) 65 How this .. Oaken-holt of 
Sichem is said here in my Text to have been in,..or by, the 
Sanctuary of the Lord. 1702 C, Matuer .Wagn. Chr. wit. 
(1852) 16 The Druids .. Ree oaken retirements for their 
studies 1832 Texxyson feanore 10 With breezes from 
our ouken glades. 1881 Rossetrt Sadfads g Sonn. 30 Like 
the struck fawn in the oakenshaw. : 

5. Comb., as oaken-beamed, -panelled adjs, ; 
oaken-pin, a uname for a hard kind of apple; 


oaken-tenant: sce quot. 1619. ’ 

1619 Siz J. Semrite Sacrifege Handé. 82 Levi was vader 
the Law, asa tenent at will, remoneable; Melchisedec, and 
Christs Ministery, as Freeholders: Oaken-tenants. 1707-13 
Mortimer //xsé. (J.)}, Oakenpin, so called from its hardness, 
isa tasting fruit. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece x. iil. 377 Apples 
ane} Oaken Pin,.. Golden Russet. 1863 HawtHorxe 

ur Old Fome (1879) 215 Vast college-halls, high-windowed, 
oaken-panelled. sgo0 MWests. Gas. 24 Feb. 2/1 ‘Vhe low- 
ceiled, oaken-beamed parlour. 

Oaker, obs. form of OCHRE. 

Oak-fern. [A transl. of L. dryopteris, Gr. 
Spvorrepis (Diose.), said to be applied to a fern 
growing on the trunks of oaks or other trees; but 
employed by Linnaxus as the name of a’species of 
Polypodinm (P. Dryopteris), the Smooth ‘Three- 
branched Polypody (not the ancient dpvomrepis).] 

+1. Variously applied by the carly herbalists to 
the Common Polypody (which grows on the trunks 


of trees), and to several other ferns. . 

These include Mephrodium Thelypteris, Cystopterts fra- 
gilis, Asplenium Adiantunt-nigrum (identified by Fraas 
with the Greek Spvowrepis), and Polypodiunt calcarenm., — 

1548 Turser Nanies of Herbes 35, \ haue founde it in 
bushe rootes ofte tymes in Germany, it may be called in 
englishe petie Ferne, or okeferne. ¢1sso Liovo Treas. 
Health (1585) Lv, An old cocke filled with oke ferne or 
walferne. 1578 Lyte Dodoens um. Ixii. 403 This herbe is 
called..in Englishe Polypodie, Wall Ferne, and Oke Ferne. 
lbid, 404 Dryopteris candida, White Oke Ferne [=Cysto- 
pteris}. Dryopteris nigra, Blacke Oke Ferne | =Aspéentum 
wiiantum-nigniun). 1707 Curios. in Hush. § Gard. 58 
The Moderns have discover'd that Oak-fern has seed. 

2. Now “piles by collectors to Podypodium 


Dryopteris of Tinncens. 


OAKLET. 


1844 Newman Vist. Brit, Ferns (ed. 2) 128 The name of 
Oak Fern, derived from Dryoféeris, appears as inapplicable 
as that of Beech Fern .. and_is adopted in deference to the 
opinions of others. 1855 T. Moore Nature printed Ferns 
Plate v, The smooth three-branched Polypody, or Oak fern. 
1882 Thomson in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club VX. No. 4. 449 
The oak-fern .. showed exquisitely fine frouds, 

Oakhan, obs. variant of OakuM. 

Oaklet (duklét). [f, Oak +-Ler.] A small or 
young oak-tree, 

1871 Tyxuatn Frague. Se. (1879) I. xi. 242 On the ground 
near the tree little oaklets were successfully fighting for life. 
1872 W. Corv Lett, § Frods, (1897) 288 Strazgling acacias 
and oaklets, 

Oakling (aklin). [f. Oak +-LING.] A young 
or small oak; an oak sapling. 

1664 Evetvy Sydva (1776) 11 Oaklings, young heeches, Ash 
and some others, spring from the self-sown Mast and Keys. 
1754 Ricuarpson Grandisow (1781) VN. xxiv. 232 He would 
plant an oakling for every oak he cut down, 1833 Q. Az. 
s21 The oakling withers beneath the shadow of the oak. 

Oak-tree (owktr7:). = Oak 1, 

atooo Wife's Complaint 28 (in Cod. fixen Mf. 1150) Weht 
mec mon wanian on wuda bearwe Under actreo in pam 
eardscrafe. /éfd. 36. 1530 Patscr. 249'1 Oke tree, chesae. 
1535 Coverpae /sa. i, 29 Ashamed of the okctrees wherein 
ye haue so delited. 1609 Skene Aes. May, Morest Laws 
¢. 12,12 Gif the forestar finds anie man .. heucand dane 
ane aik trie. 1821 Cuare Hi. Afinstr, 112 ‘Fhe oak tree 
gnarl'd and notch'd, 1841 Carivie Pref fo Hatwrsou's Fss., 
The smallest living acorn is fit to be the parent of oaktrees 
without end. aftrié, 1888 Stevenson Mack Arrow 172 
The heart misgave her [the ship] in her oak-tree ribs. 

tb. Oak-tree Clay, W. Smith’s name for the 
Wealden Clay: from the oak forests of the Weald. 

1816 W. Sarin Strada fedent, Pt. tu ir The Oak-tree 
Clay also may be mistaken or confounded with the Brick 
Earth, which in several parts produces good oak. 

Oakam (5"'kim). Forms: 1 aeumba, secumbe, 
§ okom(e, okcome,okem,6okym, ocom, oceam, 
6-7 ocam, 6-8 okam, ockam, 7 ocum, oc(e)ome, 
ocham, oacombe, okeham, okame, 7-8 oakam. 
-ham, ockham, okum, 7~- oakum. [OL. desde 
fem. or nent., dcumba, deuma mase., var. of tcumde, 
ecuma, pl. -an, lit. off-eombings = OHG, échambi, 
MHG. dlamde, dkamp neut., f. w#-, &- privative, 
‘away’, ‘off’, + canb- stem of cendan, KEMB, to 
comb.] 

+1. The coarse part of the flax separated in hack- 
ling; hards, tow; also, clippings, trimmings, 
shreds. Ods. 

e1000 Sax, Leechid. \\. 22 Afy] 6a wunde, & mid acumban 

beswede. Thid, 80 Sealf eft, medowyrt acumban. ¢ 1000 
‘Ecrric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 152/15 Stupfa,zcumbe, @ 1100 
Addhelm Gloss, 1. 3293 (Napier 88/1) Putanina, acumba. 
fbid, 2. 187 Acuman, 
_&. Loose fibre, obtained by untwisting and pick- 
ing old rope; used in eaulking ships’ seams, in 
stopping up leaks, and sometimes in dressing: 
wounds, The picking of it as an employment of 
convicts and inmates of workhouses, which was 
formerly comnion, is now falling into disuse. 

1481-90 /foward Househ. Bhs. (Roxh.) 24 Item, for pich 
and okom viij.d. 1485 in Ce/y Papers (1900) 182 Item a 
stone okem, vid. 1486 Nazvad Ace. Hen. VIF (1896) 18 
Pitche tarre okum and other stuffe. 1495 Tbid. 164 Okome 
bonght& spent abought Calkyng. 1577 Nortusxookn Dichnge 
(1843) 8: Many of them..may..tose vkam. 1599 Hankiuyr 
Voy. Ub 1. 104 Calked with the huskes of Cocos shels beaten, 
whereofthey make Occam. 1617 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. 242 
With tallowe, boild pitch, okcham, tarr, bedipps. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S, Sea igs Peecesof a junke or rope, chopped 
very small, and ,.tozed all as oacombe. 1630 J. Tavtor 
Oyater P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 11, 66/2 Ships, Barks, 

oyes, Drumlers, Craires, Boats, all would sink But for the 
Ocum caulked in every chink. 1666 Drvorn Ann, Alirad, 
exlvi, Some drive old Okum through each seam and rift. 
1666 Perys Diary alte: Who should ie be but Mr. Daniel, 
all muffled up,..and his right eye stopped with oakum? 
1706 Puituirs, Oakamt, Ockam, or Okun, (a Sea-Term). 
3733 P. Linpsav /uterest Sco’, 23 Easy Labour at first, 
such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 1769 
Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Aaaiijh, Black oakum..is 
made of tarred ropes. 1840 K. H. Dana Bcf. Alast xxvi. 8 
Picking oaknm, until we got enough to caulk the ship all 
over, 1876 Céin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 59 An oakunt poultice is 
kept apphied. 

. alirib, and Comb., as oakum-balt, -boy, -chisel; 
oakum-headed, -whiskered adjs. 

1701 Eng, Inconven. Pub, Elections 17 A sufficient Number 
of Setts of Oakham Balls. 1805 Wavad Chson. XEVE. 243 
From the first Officer to the lowest Oakum-boy [at Dock- 
yard]. 1865 Dickens J/«?. Fr. u. xiii, The oakum-headed, 
oakum-whiskered man. 

Oak-wood (du'kywu:d). 

Je The wood or timber of the oak, b. Growing 
oak-timber ; oak-trees. 

1504 Plumpton Corr, (Caniden) 188 They have sold oke 
wood at Nesfeld. 13801 Macsrite JJayday 15 The cliffs 
crown'd with oakwood. 1890 Frazer Gold. Bough VW. iv. 
"2 The needfire was.. kindled hy the friction of oak-wood. 

. A wood or forest of oaks. 

1823 in Cobbett Aur, Rides (1885) 1. 287 Land, great pet 
of which consists of oak-woods. 1856 Stantey Sinai & Pal. 
i, (1858) 144 On the table-lands of Gilead are the thick 
oak-woods of Bashan. 1881 Verx. Lee Sedcare vii. 194 
Among the undulating fields nnd oakwoods, 

Oaky (ki), a. [f. Oak+-y.] 

1, Resembling oak; strong, firm, hard. 

1631 Celestina xxi. 198 Better..in that my more strong and 


5 


onky age, then in this my weake and feeble declining. @ 1656 
Be, Haut Estate Chr. Wks. 1837 V. 261 The oaky, rocky, 
flinty hearts of men turned into flesh, 

2. Abounding in oaks. 

@ 1849 Benvors Lines Written in Switzerdand Vous 
213 What silence drear in England's oaky forest. 

Oaph, obs. form of Oar. 

Oar (Gon, sé. Forms: a. 1 dr, acc. dre, 3-7 
ore, (5 hore, oyre), 4-6 oore, 6-S oare, 6- 
oar, (6 oer, owre, 6-7 ower). B. worth. 3-6 ar, 
are, 5 G ayr(e, air(e, 7 aer. (OL. dv str. fem. 
cognate with ON, dv, gx (Sw. a, dra, Da, Norw. 
aare):—OTent, *airés perk. radically akin to Gr, 
ep- in épérns rower, éperpes oar] 

1, A long wooden lever used to propel a boat, 
consisting of a stont pole, widened and flattened 
at one end into a blade, to press ayainst the water 


as a fulcrum. 

A small oar, a pair of which is nseal by one rower, is calied 
ascedi, Large ship oars are called stiveps, Oars are soute- 
times used for steering, as in whale-boats. 

a, agood. i. Chron, an. 807 Sume hiefdon tx.ara.  ¢ 1000 
Guomie Verses 188 (Gr) Drngad his ar on borde. « 1290 
So Bug Leg Ve 472/347 Huy drowen op scil and ore. 
¢€1330 R. Rrusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12039 Ancres, ores, 
redy to hande, ¢1385 Cnaverr 7. GL PAMortenc, 
The oris pullyn forth the vessel faste. 1387 PRevisa /igedtou 
(Rolls) IV. 183 An hondred schippes and pritty, wip scilles 
and wip oores. 1486 Naval dler, flew. PIT (1896) 14 A 
Cokke of siiij ores, 1493 NMeieueintstes Cartrd, (1898) 195 
Acobyll wt ij oytes 1496 Varad dec. Mea, PTT (18y6) 167 
Orys for the mayne Hote. ¢ 1500 WVedisine xxiv. 177 [Hel 
rowed in hys yalyote with eyght hores, 1539 ‘Tavernier 
Lrasm. Prov. (1352) 11 He owght to holde the oore yt 
hathe lerned it. 1540 in Marsden Sed. 22. Crt. oldie. (1894) 
I. 90 John Pope toke hold of on of the owers and stept in 
my bote. 1955 Enex Decades 137 Without vers. they were 
caried awaye by the vyolence of the water, 158z S781. 
nerst saue?s i (Arb) 21 ‘Whe oars are cleene splintred, 
1623 Brncuast .Vexepiox &3 They had alsoa ship of fiftic 
owers, 1624 Cart. Sout! feefaia 3 To hring our Ores 
into the house. 1632 J. Hwwarp tr. Aiomdt’s Evourcna vu 
A bastard Galley of three and thirty banks with sixe men to 
an oare, he armed her. 1659 D. Pati. Jeupr. Sea rg They 
must first take a turn at the Oar, before they come either to 
the Helm or Stern. 1799 Cuarnock in Vara! Chron. |. 
132 Jn the modern galleys,,.the oars..are forty-four feet 
Jong. 1863 Fr. A. Kempre Aestd. fu Georgia 36 Pulling 
an Oar across the stream. 

B. 13.. Six Py fstr. 354 His maister pan bai fand A bot and 
an are. 1375 Barnovr #race i. $76 Sum went ull ster, 
and sum ch ar, ¢342g Wrystoun Crom th vil, 73 Sum 
of pame pai slewe ryebt pare Wytht arys. ¢1470 hi ENRY 
Wellace vit. 1067 A handreth schippys, that rathyr bur 
and ayn. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi, 42 The galliasse pat furtht.. 
ane hundredtht arts on everye syde. 1572 Sazir. Poems 
KNeform. xxxi, 102 Intil a bait vpon Lochlowmond, But 
boddum, air, ur Ruther. 1609 Skexe Ney. Vay. 144 (Stat. 
Gild ¢. 22) Before the ship ly on dry land, and put forth 
ane acr. ‘ 

b. In reference to slaves or condemned criminals 
compelled to row in galleys: see GALLEY 5d 1, 

1701 Lond. Gas. No. 4932/1 To condemn Criminals..to 
the Oar. 1915 Nuuson Addr, Pers. Quad. 24 The Anguish 
and Smart that flows from Your Sins chain you to the Oar. 

2. fg. Anything that serves, like an oar, as a 
means of propulsion in the water (or /razsf. the air’. 

1586 C'tess Pumuroke £s, uxvin. iv, [The dove] That 
glides with feathered oare through wavy sky. 1599 Suaks. 
Much Ado wi. 27 To sce the fish Cut with her golden ores 
the siluerstreame, 1615 Carman Odyss. xu. 628 And there 
row'd off with owersof my hands 1658 Sir ‘I. Browse Gari, 
Cyrus iii. 55 The Oars or finny feet of Water-Fowl 1834 
Meowin clugler in Wades 11.16 With my gun therefore 
raised in my Jeft hand, and making an oar of my richt, 
] endenvonred to cross uver. 1891 Go Macuoxato 31 Look 
of Preams tt. ti, She [a swan] comes..With stroke of 
swarthy oar. : 

3. trausf. a. Arowing boat. Jair of ears,a boat 
rowed by two men. (In quot. 1611 including the 
rowers.) 

1611 [Tartton] Fests (1628) \ ij b, Tarlton. .causeda paire 
of Oares totend him, who, at night, called on him to be gone. 
1632 Suerwoon, «\ paire of oares, elite nacelle, ou balean 
long ramé par den homuues,ayans chascun deux avirons, 
1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chatham Soc.) 0 To take ,. a 

air of oars to Greenwiteh, 1665 Perys Diiry 13 July, 
Yhere being no oars to carry me, Fwas fain to enlla skuller. 
@ 1674 Crarenvon é/ist, Reb. x1. $ 20 He..went into a pair 
of Oars that was ready. 1758 Deser. Thames 269 ‘Tilt. 
boats, Wherries, Oars, or Scullars. 

b. An oarsman. First oars, the man who rows 
stroke; fic. one who takes the first place. 

1749 H. Wavroue Leét. //, Mann (1846) HL. 265 Legge, who 
+. WaS Next oars. 
iWaterman, He was always first oars when the fine city 
ladies In_a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. 186 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. i, One of the best oars in the 
Universityboat, /é/d.iv,] heard he wasa capital oarat Eton. 

4. A stick, pole, or paddle, with which anything 
is stirred; esp. in Brewing, one with whieh the 
mash is stirred in the tun. 

1743 Lond. § Country Brew, wu. (ed. 2) 187 A second 

erson slirs it with an Oar or Paddle, as it runs out of the 
Sack, 1842 Mrs. Dovs Cook's Man, 447 The interstices 
between the spars or rounds of the oar allow the mash to be 
shaken through. 1850 Nas. Excyc?. X1. 59s/1 The perfect 
solution of the sugar is aided by stirring with long poles 
or ors, 

5. Phrases. a. Zo have an oar in every man's 
boat (barge), ete., to have a hand in every one’s 
business or affairs; so, fo Aut one’s oar in another 


1774 C. Dison Song, Folly Vouny | 


OARAGE. 


man's boat, to put in one'soar,ete. YB. Zo rest (lie) 
on one's oars, to lean on the handles of one’s vars 
and thereby raise them horizontally out of the 
water; sig. to suspend one's efforts, take things 
easy. ©. 70 have, (take, ete. the labouring our; 
see LABOuRING Ap/. a. 4, 

a. 1543 Unare Aras. d poph. u.180 lieche mamnes boty, 
would be haue an ore. 1653 I. Cocan tr fYute’s: Trav, 
xxv 95 One of ours... who would needs have an car in our 
talk, told hiin [etc.}. 1706 [E. Warn] Weeden H orld Dis- 
sected (1708) 64 Ve's sure to have an Oar in other Mens 
Concerns, ¢1779 R. Cumutenaxp in “eth, Ait. Men 
(Camden) 412 Whilst 1 have such a friend 1 act for me, 
why should [put in my oar? 1Beg Maticin Gi Beas 1. vii. 
21, J..putin my oar whenever | thongiit } could saya good 
thing. 1886 Busy Childs Gitcon te xxx, Now. don't you 
put your oar in, young worn. You'd best stand out of the 
way, you had! 

b. 1726 Stenvocun Car rennd Wertd 1733) 971 Vhey 
lay upon their oars for some time, in spite of all 1 could do 
to make them keep their way. 19784 R. Persantin M. Cutler 
ZOfe, ete. (1888) bor7s Many of them are unable two lie long 
ow their ours, waitiig the decision of Conzress on our 
potition, 1836 Maweyea W/An4. Aasy sili, Mr. saw bridge 
immediately ordered the boats to lic upon their ours. 1836 
Lavy Grasvinin Lert Out. teyy) 1 213 We shall be ables. 
ty rest on our oars fora bots Ue. 1889 21 renenut 10 Apr. 
svo/; “Fhe manaers of the usaad autumn patherins of 
paintings ..waill rest on their oars, 

6. altrth. and Couth. i simple atttiby as oar-land, 
Tench, -tade, -leather, -voll, -songy. -troke, -thong, 
He Minter, work ; objective, instrumental, ete, a> 
oar-breaker, Maker; oar finned, footed like, loving 
adjs.; oar-fish, a name for Cshes of the family 
Aigaleetds, esp. Negateus Banksit, \rom their 
compressed oar-like bodies: oar-helm, an oar 
used as a helm; oar-lop (see lor ; oar-peg = 
car-thol:; oar-port = OAk-HoLe ; oar-propeller 
see quot. ; oar-rudder,an oar used as a rudder; 
oar-thole, a thole-pin. 

1841 Farav vin i. Jones £70 (27 

uar-band; we were blown back and sideways. 1888 ‘F. 
Watrs Sanden Armada in eltheneun 18 Awe. 2sg/ 7 Oar 
benches gleam with smoking glaiv 1849 Grolk Greece 
ue whe V.ago The Soar-bkides were broken by collision. 
1897 elrechecalesta Vio g2 Au ancient Irish oarblade of 
black oak found at ‘Toome Bir 1643 Drnitva Cooper's 77. 
307 So toward a Ship the ‘oure-fin'd Gallies ply. 1846 
Wore iste, “Oar/ ofed, having fect used as vars. Burned. 
1883 A. R. Corgunous sleress CArysé 1 xvicga By means of 
ichnge “oar-helm worked overthe byw. 1836-48 HD. Warsn 
elristoph, 54 vole, Vhe *oar-leather was a strap by which 
the oar was fastened to the rowlock. 1835-6 Toap Cyc/. 
elvat, 1. 2690/2 Their *oarlike feet. 1887 J. F. Keane 
Theve Vears Ward, Vii. 34 A tre sea-snake, with flattened 
oar-hke tail 1866 Backus dfomer a fdiad 193 All the 

oar-loving Paphians honour the sceptre of Mentes. 1863 
VD. Barry Pockyard Heon. vi Kighteenth in order stand 
the ‘oar-mikers’ shops, 1894 4 ¢henrum 10 Oct. 477/3 All 
galleys chad their “oar-ports placed obliquely above each 
other in horizontal rows. 1875 Ksicna Jct. Med, *Oas 
profelicr, a device to imitute by machinery the action of 
sculling. 1845 Srocgunter Jandbh. Brit, fudia (1854) 189 
Native hoats ,. their strange *oarrudders far-projecting. 
1775 Jouxson Hest. st, Naasay, There is now an “our- 
song used by the Hebrideans. 1875 Kaiciut ict. Mees, 
“Oarswferé, a pivotal device for an var on the zounwale. 
1889 P.B. Du Cricet: } eéfgy Age 1. xii, 225 ‘Phe “var-tholes 
were loosened from the guowale. 1886 Corpinir fal? of 
-tygard EL. 148 ‘UVhere was no such *oar-work done in the 
whole fleet, 

Oar, 7. [Ff pree. sb.J 

1, ¢rans. To propel with or as with oars; to 
row. Also éransf. and fig. 

1610 Suaks. Fewp.u. i. 118 He. oured Himselfe with his 
good armes in Insty stroke ‘Fo th'shore, 1725 Pore Onyss. 
xvi 247 Aud what blessed hands have oared thee on the 
way? 1818 Survey Aev. fsfave vit xxvii, The eagle.. 
Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat. 1842 ‘'exxvson fe 
Z. L. iv. 1883 J. Hawtnorxe Dust YH. 340 Many boats.. 
oared by the jolly young watermen. 

2. intr. To row; to advance, as if propelled 
by oars. 

1647 Trare Coun, 1 Shess. ive 11 Not oaring in other 
mens boats nor medling in other mens bishopricks. [Cf 
Oar sé. 62.) 1725 Pore Odyss. xt. 526 Sudden I dropt 
amidst the flashing main...And oad with laboring arms 
along the flood. 1816 Sovruny Poets’ Pilgrim. 1.27 Aswan 
kept ouring near with upraised eye. 1885-94 R. Brrocrs 
Fires + Psyehe Sept. vii, Till, oaring here and there, the 
queen he found. ° 

3. ¢rans. To make (one’s way) as with oars. 

1801 Soutnry T/jadaba x1. vi, Now oaring with slow wing 
her upward way. a 185x D. M. Motr Poems, Remembercea 
Beauty, Graceful as the swan Oaring its way athwart a 
summer lake. 1863 W. W. Story Nota af &. 1, vit. 182 
Stately white swans oaring their way with rosy feet. 

4. To strike (the water) as with oars, to traverse 
as by rowing. ; 

1773-83 Hooter Ord, Fur. xi. 260 The Paladin. .oar'd with 
nervous limbs The hillowy brine. 

b. To strike with an oar. 

1894 R. Granas Pagan Papers 136 A golden carp of 
fattest build, I oared it in translucent waters. 

5. To move (one’s hands, ete.) like oars. 

1882 Jerreries Bevis |. ix. 148 We put his flat hands 
together, pushed them out, and oared them round as he had 
dften done on land. 

Oar, oare, obs. forms of ORE sé. 

Oarage (6orédz),  [f. OAR sd. + -AGE.] 

1. The action of oars, rowing; inovement of 
limbs like that of oars. 


0) TH. as1 We broke the 


OARED. 


1762 Geatl. Mag. 344 Hands that with even oarage part | 
and meet, 1872 Biackte Lays //ivhl. 7 They oared with | 
gentle oarage From tbe dear-loved oaks of Derry. 1888 E, | 
Warre in Woodgate Boating 3 The first man..whboessayed | 
the oarage of his arms and legs. | 

2. pepeane or fittings of the nature of oars; 

oars 


outfit o ; Towing apparatus. 

1828 J. Baitry Facciolat’s Lex. Remigiun, all that 
part of a ship's furniture which is connected with the 
rowing of it, or (as might be said) the earage, 1855 
Sinc.eton Virgil 1. 240 He plies ulong the Empyrean 
vast On th’ oarage of his wings. 1865 Swinsurne Poems & 
Ball, At Eleusis 172 Like sealed oarage of a keen thin fish 
In seawater. 1889 Bowen Ming. cEnetid v. 280 So with her 
ourage crippled, the ship makes slowly her way. : 

Qared (601d), 2. [f Oar sé.+-eD2.]  Pro- 
vided with oars; also in parasynthetic combina- 


lions, as fowr-oared, six-oared. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 191 The eighteen oared barge. 
1972-84 Cook Poy. (1790) J. 18 A ten-oared boat filled with 
soldiers approached. 1847 f/lustr. Lond. News 10 July 
23/2 Trial races for tbe classification of oared boats. 1866 
Neate Seguences & Idymns 41 Where shall go no cared 
galley. 1884 (Hamitton] Yawnt ina Funk ii. 18 Ata pace 
which speedily put oared pursuit out of the question. 

Oar-hole (6-rhowl). Also 5 arehole. The 
hole in the side of a galley, ete. through which an 


oar passes. 

14... Vout, in Wr-Wilcker 737/32 /loe columber, a are- 
hole. 1436 /’o¢. Poems (Rolls) TL. 197 Eche of them an ore 
toke in hande, At *ore-holes viij., as} understonde. 1648- 
78 Hexnam Dutch Diet, Riew-gaten, Reey-eaten, the 
Oar-holes to put out the Oars, 1880 Wal.ack Ben-#/ur in. 
ii, Each oar-hole was a vent through which the labourer. .had 
plenty of sweet air. 

Oarie, obs. form of Ory. 

Oario- (9,2rio, o€erie"), combining form of 
Gir. @aproy little egg, taken in sense of L, éearium 
ovary, found in a fewrarely used terms of Pathology, 
¢lc., instead of the more usual Ovario-. Examples 
are: Oa‘riocele [Gr. «qAy tumour], hernia or 
tumour of the ovary. Oario‘pathy [sce -rarHy], 
disease of the ovary; hence Oariopa‘thic a., per- 
faining to oariopathy. Oariotomy [Gr. roxy 
cutting]. excision of the ovary, ovariotomy. So 
also Oaritia (oiroictis) [see -1TIS], inflammation 
of the ovary, ovaritis; hence Oaritic (o,iritik) <., 
pertaining to oaritis. 

1857 Maye Expos. Lev. [urs Oariocele, Oarivpathic, 
Oariopathy, Oaritic, Oaritis), 1892 Sy. Soc. Ler. Oaria- 
fomy, same as Ozvartofomy. 

Oarless (G-ulés), @ [f Oar sb. + -Less.) 
Having no oar or oars ; undisturbed by oars. 

1sor Sytvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 27 Mast-less, oar-less 
from Harbour far. 2823 Byron Ar. Abydos 1. xxvi, N 
broken torch, an oarless boat. 1882 Trexxvson ¥o Visgif v, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious carth and 
oarless sea, 

Oarlock ‘6-slpk). Forms: 1 4rloe, < orlok, 
7 orelock, g oar-lock. [OF drloc, f. dr oar + 
éoe lock, closure, enclosure. Cf. also Row1ock.] 
A notch or fork in which the oar of a boat plays; 
a rowlock. 

atroo “gs. Voc. in Wr-Waiilcker 2883/6 Columbariu, 
arlocu. a 1419 Liber cldbus Rolls) L. 235 Le bate qe nage 
deinz orlok,..paiera idenier. dé. 237 Une petite nief ove 
orlokes, /dfd. 239 De qualibet navi in qua navigatur infra 
orlokes,  #6éd¢. 393 Si uavigat in horlok, unum denarium, 
1657 HoweLt Louedinop. 85 Euery little Ship with orelocks 
(paid) a peny. 1880 N. H. Brsnop Sneak. Box 218, 1 heard 
in the distance the sound of oars moving in the oar-locks, 

Oarman. rare. [f. as prec. + May.] =nest. 

1608 D. Tluviu.] £ss. Pol. & Mor. 56 Like vnto our 
Ower-men, looke one way, and row another. 1619 
Fornersy Atheom. 11. xi $4 (1622) 317 The Oare-men, and 
Rowers of her Barge. gag Deorey in PA. Trans. 
XXXI11. 263 [They] carry six Men, ofs the Harponcer 
in the Fore-part of the Boat, four Oar-men, and the Steers- 
man. 1818 Miran Samor 173 ‘The homage fawn'd By 
her fair handmaids, and her oarmen gay. E 

Oarsman (6*1zm&n). [f. va’s, possessive of 
Oar + May; formerly carman: see pree.] A | 
‘man of the oar’; one who uses oars; a rower. } 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 323, 1 was one of the most 
expert oarsmen that rowed on the Isis, 1871 R. Ectis 
Catullus \xiv. 13 Scearcely the wave foamed white to the 
reckless harrow of oarsmen. 1891 A. J. Foster Oxese 208 
Sandy's Cut is well known to Cambridge oarsmen. 

Ifence Oa‘ramangahip, the art of rowing, | 

1873 Daily News 18 Feb. 5/6 The apparent decline of | 
good oarsmansbip on the Isis. 1882 Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 | 

The amateur oarsmanship of the London Clubs. 

Oarswoman. [f. as prec. + Woman.) A 
woman who rows. I 

1882 J. Pays Kit iti, Vou are a first-rate oarswoman. 1895 
Lady 12 Sept., To distinguish herself as an oarswoman. 

Oarweed, variant of OREWEED. 

Oary (Grrij, 2. [f. Oar sé, + -v.] 

1. a Ot the nature, or having the function of, an 
oar oroars; oar-like. b. Furnished with oars; oared. 

1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 440 The Swan with Arched neck 

+. proudly Rowes Her state with Oarie feet. 2791 
Cowper /éfad 1. 198 All launch their oary barks into the 
flood. 1832 J. Austin Sed. Grk. Choric Poet., «Eschytus! 
Agant 53 So, when bereaved the vultures ply Their oary 
wings athwart the in 187t R. Exiis Catudéis Ixvi. 53 
Came and shook thro! eaven bis pennons aary before me, 

2. Comh. (parasynthetic), as cary-footed, oary- 
etuged, having oary feet, wings, 


6 


1892 Gro. Evior .Uédidlem. Prel. (1898) 3 Here and there a 
cygnet..never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own pt ie Se kind. 18971 R. Extis Catudius iv. 4 Oary 
wing'd alike To fleet beyond them, or toscud beneath a sail. 

Oas(e, obs, forms of Ooze sé. 

Oasis (0,2'sis, dvisis), Pl. oases (-7z). [a. L. 
oasis, a, Gr. dagis (Herod.), app. of Egyptian origin: 
ef. Coptic owahe (whence Egyptian Arab, wah) 
dwelling-place, oasis, f. oés to dwell. 

As to the quantity: of the a in Gr. and L. there appears to 
be no direct evidence ; but the tradition of the schools, and 
the preponderance of English usage, as well as the practice 
of the poets, make it long, od:s’s; so also, Ger. and Sp, 
oa'sis, Tt. of'si, The pronunciation ddsis is however used 
by many, esp. in Scotland and US] ; 

«\ name of the fertile spots in the Libyan desert ; 
hence, gen, A ferlile spot in the midst of a desert. 
, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vit. i. 549 But were no lesse 
injuzious to Ousis, and other Roman subject. 168% tr. 
Zosinms's Hist, v. 321 Now this Oasis was a sad barren 
place, from whence no Man could ever return wha was once 
carry"d into it. nee Cnaxuter tr. Limdorch's Hist, Inguis. 
17 They banished them into great Hoasis, a country in 
Egypt. 1816 J. Scott I7s, Parts (ed. 5) 2399 Near it isa 
model of the pyramids..accompanied by an oasis with its 
grove of palms, and a caravan of camels. 1838 con. 
Uegetation 158 The garniture of the oases, or ‘isles of the 
desert, 1841 Exputnstone //ist, Jad. 1. 3 A waste of sand, 
in which are oases of different size and fertility. 1877 
A. Ti, Kowarnos Up Mile vii. x71 -\ little oasis of date palms 
indicating the presence of a spring. 
fig. 1800-24 Camenenn Jcms, to Sir Fo Burdett iii, 
England could not stand A Jone oasis in the desert ground 
Of Europe's slavery. 1842 T'exxvson 42. Morris 3 My one 
Oasis in the dust and drouth Of city life! 1868 E. Enwarps 
Rategh 1, xxv. 609 ‘The one pleasant oasis amidst the dreary 
memories of a voyage A 

Hence (irreg.) Oa'sal, Oasitie ad/s., periain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or resembliag an oasis, 

1888 W. Royp in Cawelridge (Mass.) Press 13 Sept., Castle 
Hill looks like an oasal mountain in the midst of a desert of 
low sand-hills, 1896 Pop. Sct. Monthly Feb. 465 Over- 
crowding of animal life in these oasitic areas. 

Oast (cust). Forms: a. rast, 4a nost),4-9ost, 
4-7 host(e, 6 oste, 7 oost, § oust, 6- oast. B. 5 
est, 7 east, eest. [OF. ds/, corresp. to MLG, e7s/, 
Du, cest, formerly also ers? :~OTVcut. *aés/o-2 from 
*aidto-s, f.root aidh, weak grade tah, id, aid (Skr. 
édhk) to burn, whence also OL. dd, ONG. ei¢ blazing 
pile, funeral pyre, and, outside Teut., L. vdes, OLat. 
aidis hearth, house, wastes heal, as/is summer, Gr. 
aides heat, Irish acd heat. Oast is the native 
form ; est, ces?, eas?, introduced from Flanders.] 

Ll. ta. ovig.=Kitx. b. Later, Akiln for drying 
mall or hops, now sfcc.. for drying hops, 

c1050 Suppl. ALY ric's Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 185/30 Sicca- 
forum, cyln, uel ast. - 1380 Anc. Deeds C. 364 (Pub Ree. 
Office), (Grane by John Haddele of a cottage, &c to Peter 
atte Hacche, near]‘ les lymhostes. ?¢1390 Forme af Cury 
in Warner 4ladtig. Cudin. 4 Take benes and dry hem ina 
nost or in an ovene. ¢1420 Patlad. on #iusd. 1. 457 Wel 
derk & fer from ostis, bath & stable. 1577 B. Goocr 
fleresbach's lf usb, (1586) 9 b, A Brewhouse with an Oast for 
drying of Malt. 1669 Worttoce Syst. Agric. (1681) 150 
To contain. the hair of your Oost or Kiln, or a Blanket 
tacked round the same about the edges, 1710 Act 9 Anne 
c. 13. $8 No Person... shall..make use of any Onst Storehouse 
or other Place or of any Kiln for curing or keeping of Hops. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. (1807) 11. 252 It is 
necessary to keep the oast or kiln constantly at work. 1881 
Wattenrap é/ops 24 Oasts and other buildings must be built. 

2. Conzh. oast-cloth, oast-haire (see quot. 1861); 
oast-house, a building containing a kiln for drying 
hops; also the whole structure composing a kiln. 

tqro in Rogers Guey Prices \11. 546/2 *THoste cloth. 
1462 fbid, 6° Ostcloth. 3669 Worse Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 153 Ou this Bed, without any Oost-cloth, lay your 
Hops by Basket-fulls. 1861 //éustr. Tinetes , Oct. 221 
Covered with the oastcloth, a sort of haircloth blanket, on 
which the hops are laid to dry. 1668 Cater}. Marriage 
Licences (Mo.\, Robert Joy of S. Peter in Thanet, *hosthair 
weaver, 1677 Prov O.xfordsh. 252 The square above, 
inimediatly supporting the Oast-hair and the Mault. 1764 
Atusenme Rasticunt 1. 3 'Vhese pokes [of hops]are..carried.. 
to the *oust-house, where the hops are to be dried. 1882 
K. Lre est. Witdfl. 1. 140 He passed to a rick-yard and 
onst-house beyond. 

Oast, Oastess(e, obs. forms of Host, Hostess. 

Oastler, Oastman, obs. ff. OstLer, HoasTMan. 

Oasy, obs. form of Oozy a. 

Oat (ot, 5d.;  nsually in pl. oats (Guts). 
Forms: sing. 1 &te, &te, 4-7 ote, \5 hote), 6-7 
oate, 6- Sc. ait, 7 d/a/. eat, 8 oat. f/. a. 1 dtan, 
3 aten, 3-4 oten, 4 ooten, 5 otyn. 8. 4-7 otes, 
5 otys, otis, (hotys), 5~6 ootes, -is, 6 ottes, 
(wot/(tes), 6-7 oates, 6- oats; Sc. 5 atis, etes, 
aitis, aittes, S— aits. [OK. ate, pl. dfan, wh. 
fem., not found in the cognate langs., and of ob- 
secure origin. The general Teutonic name is O'Teut. 
*hatron- and its representatives: see Haven. 

Oat differs fram other names of cereals, ancient or modern, 
as wheat, barley (bteg, beer), rye, rice, maise, millet, and 
from its own synonym fazer, in that, while these are (like 
dust, sand, snow), names of suéstances or things in the 
gtass, the collective form of which is singular, they having 
in ordinary language no plural, ea? is an individual singular, 
the collective or mass sense of which has to be expressed by 
the plural, e.g. ‘Is the crop rye or oats?’, ‘wheat, barley, 
and oats are cereals’, Comparing this with deans, Casein, 
Potatoes, and other names of similar grammatical form, it 


OAT. 


nay be inferred that primarily ea¢ was not the plant or its 
produce in the mass, but denoted an individual grain; cf. 
ue with its collective pl. groats. ‘his may point to oats 
being eaten originally in the grains, not, like wheat and 
barley, in the form of meal or flour, But the scanty early 
evidence is not snfficient to show this.] 

1. g/. The grains of a hardy cereal (see sense 2) 
forming an important article of food in many 
countries for men and also a chief food of horses; 


usually collectively, as a species of grain. 

cx1000 Sax. Leeched. WW. 84 Zenim bean mela obpe atena, 
ade beres. Parroo /éid. WI. 292 Nim atena gratan. ¢ 1126 
O. BE. Chron. anno 1124 (Land MS.) Man selde.. pat acer 
sad aten, fret is feower sed lxpas to feower scillingas. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 29256 Per biforen he gon 3eoten draf and chaf 
and aten, atazgy Ancr. KR. 312 Me nimed et vuel dettur 
oten vor hweate. 1362 Lanci. P. /'% A. iv. 45 A tayle of 
Ten quarter oten. 1393 féfd. C. 1x. 306 A fewe croddes and 
creyme, and a cake a otes. ¢1g00 Jfcéusine xxi. 127 That 
ootis shuld be gyuen to the horses, 1g08 Dunaar féyting 
a. Aennedie 133 Thow skaffisand beggis mair beir and aitis, 
1530 Honseh, Acc. Hampton Crt. in Law Hampton C. 
(1885) J. 367, 4 boshells of wotes at 44. the boshell. 1602 F. 
Vater Honsch, Ord. Edw. 11 (1876) 14 Hay and otes, litter 
and shoing and other necessaries tor iilj horses. 1932 
Arputunor Andes of Diet in Aldinecits, ete. 1. 251 Oats, 
cleansing, resolving, and toral, 1857 Eniza Acton Eug. 
Bread-Bk. 1, vi. 75 In the south of England oats are not 
employed for bread, but only for feeding horses. 1900 !estut, 
Gas.15 Nov. 2/1 With. .two camp kettles and packets of tea 
and Quaker Oats..we made a great feast of tea and porridge. 

b. sing. A single grain of oats. rare. 

1677 Grew Anat. Fruits mt. i. § 11 A Cluster of other 
little Bags, about the bigness of an Oate. 1780 A. Vounc 
Your Irel. 1, 288 Nor would the horses touch an oat, while 
they could get carrots. : : 

2. Thecereal plant Avena sativa, which yields this 
grain, cultivated in nomerous varieties in all cool 
climates. a. Usually in £/,, collectively, as a crop. 

1303 R. Beaune //audl. Syne 1o11o Whete corne wyl 
nat prykke, As otes dawtin, or barlykke. ¢1g2g5 Voe. in 
Wr-Wilcker 664/13 //ee anena, otys. 1§23 Fitzners. 
flusb. $14 There be .iii, maner of otes, that is to saye, redde 
otes, blacke otes, and roughe otes, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
sili, 467 The pilde Otes are sowen in the gardens of Her- 
boristes, 1610 Suaks. #eszf. v.61 Ceres .. thy riche Lens 
of Wheate, Rye, Darley, Fetches, Oates and Pease. 1671 
IL M. tr. Arasm. Cotlog. 18: Nor do they: sell it [hay] 
much cheaper than oats itself, 1786 Burss Se Drink 
iii, Jet..Aits set up their awnie horn, 1843 J. A. Saati 
froduct. Farating (ed, 2) 105 Upon the same field which 
will yield only one harvest of wheat, two successive crops 
of barley may be raised, and three of cats. ae 

b. ‘The singular, ea/, is used cither to indivi- 
dualize the plant or a particular varicty or sort, or 
to denote a single plant (hut this would ordinarily 


be called an oat-plan?). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Pel’. KR. xvu. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) Ote 
is an herbe, and pe seed }erof acordeb to use of men and of 
hors. c1qqgo fromp. Pare. 372/2 Ote, or havur corne, 
slvena, 1620 Vexxer Mia Necta ii. 40 It receineth a singular 
cooling qualitie from the Oate. 1741 Compl, Fant.-Piece 
ut, 423 There are two sorts, the white or Polish Oat. .and 
the black Oat. 1879 Cassell’s Peetu. Educ. 1. 17 The oat is 
the hardiest of all cereal plants, - r s 

3. sing. and collet. pl. Applied to wild species 
of lvena (called also Oat-grass), several of which 
are indigenous to the british Isles; esp. the 
Wild Oat, deena fatuz, a tall grass resembling 
the cultivated oat (of which it is perhaps the wild 
original), a frequent seed in cornfields, and noted 
for its long Lwisted awa, which makes an excellent 
hygrometer. False Oat, the Oat-like Grass, Arrie- 


natherun. 

a Fifinal Gloss, 399 Lotiune, atac. a 1100 Gloss. in 
Wether 480/28 Vase, atan, odde lasor. ¢149§ Pict. 
Voc, ibid. 785/13 f/ec avicuéa, wild hote. 1g5t Turse 
Terbat 1. Vevjy Ther are ij. kyndes of otes: the one is called 
in English comonly, otes: and the other..wild otes. 1578 
lave Dodoens w. xiii, 467 Also there is a, barren Ote, of 
some called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes..The 
Purwottes or wilde Otes, commeth vp in many places 
amongst wheate and without sowing. 1697 Drypen Ving. 
Georg. L. 229 Aud oats unblest, and darnel domineers. 1785 
Martyn Rousscan's Hot, xiii. (1794) 141 Bearded Oat grass 
yulgarly called Wild Oats 1806 Gaurine Brit. Sot, 40 W ild 
oat or haver, 1835 HNooxtr frit. Flora 53 A. fatua, wild 
Oat..A. sfrigosa, bristlespointed Oat. e 

attrib, ¥ Phil. Trans. X1. 651 The commodiousness 
of this kind of Hygroscope in comparison of those made 
of wild Oat-beards.  @ 1774 Gotpss. Sure. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) I. 30 An easier and still a cheaper (hygrometer).. 
may be made by a wild oat-beard, which lengthens with dry 
weather and contracts with moisture. . 

4. Phr. Zo sow one’s wild oats + tocommit youth- 
ful excesses or follies; to spend early life in dissi- 
pation or dissolute courses (usually implying sub- 
sequent reform). (In reference to the folly and 
inischicf of sowing wild oats instead of good grain.) 

1576 Newton “Lemute's Contplex. i. 99 That wilfull and 
vuruly age, which lacketh rypenes and discretion, and (as 
wee saye) hath not sowed all theyr wyeld Oates, 1583 T. 
Watson Cunturie of Love \xxxvii, } finde that all my wildest 
Oates are sowne. “160g Dekker //onest Hh, Wks. 1873 
IL. 9 You ha travelled enough now..to sowe your wilde 
oates, 1720 Ds For Capt, Séugleton ix, (1840) 169 “Thus 
ended my first harvest of wild oats. 1849 Ropertson Seri: 
Ser. 4 vil. (1866) 125 A leniency which often talks thus: ..A4 
young man must sow his wild oats and reform. 3892 /'adé 
Mall G12 Nov. 2/3 Vhe wild oats, fully sown, are a veritable 
road to ruin. .. 

+b. Mence WViid Oats, a name for a dissipated or 


dissolute young fellow; a‘ wild’ young man. Qds. 


OAT. 


a 1964 Becon osegay Wks. (1843) 204 The foolish desire 
of soothe light bratrcana wild oats, which are altogether 
given to newfangleness, 1602 Hor Chuse Good Wife (No, 
Well, go to, wild oats! spendthrift! prodigal! 1605 Land. 
Prodigal vi, Kor this wild oats here, young Flowerdale, 
U will not judge. ‘ ; 

e. attrib. Pertaining to the ‘ sowing of wild oats’. 

1881 of. Sei. Monthly XX. 153 Girls, it seems, have to 
pass through a millinery climacteric, as their brothers 
through a wild-oats period. 


5. transf. (poetic). A pipe made of an oaien straw, 


asa pastoral instrament of innsic. [After I.. azeva.} 

1637 Mitton Lycrdas 88 That strain I heard was of a 
higher mood: But naw my Oate proceeds. 1648 Hrvrick 
flesper., Bencohick, That thou shalt swear, my pipe do's 
raigne Over thine oat, as soveraigne, a 1876 M. Coi.ixs 
Greek fdlyl iv. Poems (1886) 82 While an old shepherd with 
his oat Pipes to the autumn breezes, 

6. Comb. a. General combinations: simpleattrib., 
as oat-beard (sce BEARD 56. 6), -bran, -dust, grain, 
-hull (see Huu sé. 1), -Ausk, -stalk, -straw, 
-stubble; made from oat-grains, as oal-ale. -becr, 
-bread, -flour, -groats, -ma/t; containing or carry- 
ing oats, as oat-bag, -carl, -field, objective and 
obj. gen., as oal-bruiser, -consumer, -eater, -t1n- 
porter, -sheller, tying; oal-bearing, growing, ~pro- 
ducing adjs.; instrumental, as oaf(s\-fed adj.; simi- 
lative, as cat-shaped adj. 

1693 ffumours Town 5, ) had rather a’ been drinking 
“Oat-Ale at a Cake-house. 1886 C. EE. Dosir ffeasve's 
Coffect. (0. H. 5.) Hl. 449 A draught of oat-ale. 1882 
Rockers Agric. & Prices U1. 565/4,2 canvas “oat bags at /3}. 
1676, 23774 “Oat-beard [see sense 3} 3893 Dx. Ancyi. 
Unseen Found, Soc. xi, 337 Piece of *oat-bearing land. 1705 
Hearne Coffect. 13 Oct. (0. H. S.) 1. 55 He mentions Malt 
& *Oat Beer. 1900 Daily News 26 Apr. </6 Porridge 
made from *oat-hran husks. 1579 Lancuam Gard. /ealth 
(1633) 456 *Otebread nourisheth but little, and is not very 
agreableto mankind. 1780.4. YouxG Your /ref.1.213 Vheir 
diet is milk, potatoes, and oat brend. 1822-34 Good's Stray 
Med. (ed. 4) lL. 216 Atached 10 toast and water, which he 
made with oat-bread boiled in the water. 1898 Daily Vews 
8 Feb. 3/5, | saw a bean crusher, a chaff cutter and an “oat 
bruiser. 1812 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 45 We observed 
his people at “oat cart. 1805 Forsytu Seauties Scoré 111. 
348 *Oat-dust from the mill..makes part of the miature. 
21668 Davenant Macation Lond. Poems (1673) 291 And 
white "Oate-eater that docs dwell; In Stable small at Sign 
of Bell. 1870 Miss Broucuton Wed as Kose}. 190 A young 
*oats-fed mare. 1900 Daily News 4 May 5/4 A glance at 
these rations shows the important part which ‘oat flour plays 
in allof them. 1881 Darwix eg. Afos/d ii. 115 In one of 
the chambers there was a decayed *oat-grain, with its husk. 
c1q20 Liter Cocorwm (1862) 20 Bray ben with wyne, With 
“ote grotis, and whyte brede eke. 18ga E. Reeves //eune- 
ward Bound 82 Unvercargill..is our chief *oat-growing 
country. 1607 Marna Cava/, v. (1617) 11 A fewe Pease or 
Beanes mixt with ‘oate-hulls, which are taken from oates 
when you make Onte-meale. 1830 M. Donovan Dan. 
Fcon. t. 253 The worts were allowed to filter through the 
stratum of “oat-husks and heath. 1707 Mortimer #/2sé. 
(J.), Ia Kent they brew with one half *oatmalt and the other 
half barleymalt. | 1893 Ds. Arcyin Unseen Found, Soc. xi. 
337 “Oat-producing neres. 1845 A tienzumn 1 Mar. 222 ‘The 
*oateshaped or nucleated body. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Ref. UX. 372 Stone..very small and flat, about 4 tmch long, 
oatshaped. 1897 Outing \U. S.) XXIX. 554/1 Black oat. 
shaped worms, 1723 Loud. Gas. No. 6222/10 Robert 
Wadford, late of Preston..*Oat-Shiller. 1887 Bowes fing. 
Fed. v. 34 The unfruitful darnel, the *oatstalks barren. 1884 
T. Sreevy Sport Hight@. iii. 29 Vheir bed .. should consist of 
clean *oat-straw. 1807 Vaxcouver Agric. Devon (1813) 168 
The “*oat-stuhbles are cleaned immediately after harvest. 

b. Special combinations: oat-fowl, a local 
name of the Snow Bunting; oat-grass, a grass 
of the genus Avena; sometimes also applied to 
those of some allied genera, as Arrhenatherunt, 
Bromus; oat-hair, the hairs or villi of the grain 
of the oat; oat-hay = cafe hay: see OATEN 3; 
oatiand, land on which oats are grown; oat- 
like a., like or resembling an oat; oat-like 
grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceunt, considered by 
Linnzus an Avera; oat-mill, a mill for grinding 
oafs (in quot. 1837 humorously applied to a horse’s 
month); +oatmonger,a dealer in oats; oat-pipe, 
oat-reed, a masical instrnment made of an oat- 
straw; oat-ridder, a sieve or riddle for sifting 
oats; oat-seed, + (a) the season for sowing oats 
(obs.) ; (6) the seed or grain of the oat; hence oaf- 
seed bird, a local name of the Grey Wagtail ; Oat- 
stone (see quot.) ; oat-thistle, Turner's name for 
the cotton-thistle, Onepordum Acanthinm. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VUE. 461 A small bird, rather 
less than a sparrow, resorts here in winter..and is called 
hy the people here “oat-fowls, because they prey on 
the oats. 1885 Swatnson Prov. Mames Birds 72 Snow 
bunting .. Oatfowl 174a Core Hng.-Lat, Dict. *Oat- 
gavel, avenae vectigales. 1578 Lyte Dodoens w. xvi. 505 
Bycause of the likenesse it hath with Otes,.we may call it 
in Englishe, Hauer, or *Ote grasse. 1760 J. Lee éutrod. 
Bot. App. 320 Oat-grass, Bromus, 1832 ‘T'exxvson J/ay 
Queen u, vii, The summer airs blow cool On the oat-grass 
and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 93 The tall Oat-grass, Alrrhenatherwm|avena- 
eeu, 1 Many instances forms a very considerable portion 


‘ 


of good meadows and pastures, 1847 Witson Rural | 
Cyel. 1, 623 Other kinds of intestinal caleuli..consist princi. | 
pally of the filamentous 


t Ushi of the grain of oats..and 
are sometimes known by the popular designation of “oat-hair 
calculi. 1892 Cradock (S, Afr.) Register 4 Mar. 2 *Oathay, 
} too lbs. 35, 6d. to 55. 6d. 1899 Daily Vers 30 June 5/3 {see 


7 


Oaren 3). 1706 Punters, Oal-thisticor* Oatland-thiste, 21 
Cuark UT, Minstr. UL. 104 Multitudes of crowding beans 
And flighty oatlands of a lighter hue. 1835 Hooker Sri¢, 
Flora \. 42 Arrhenatherunt, “Oat-like grass. 1686 PLor 
Staffordsh. 337, L was shewed an *Oat-Mill, that husk‘t the 
Oats and winnow'd them, and then ground them to meal. 
1837-40 Hauiucrton Clock. (1862) 497 Hold up your old 
oatinill, and see if you can snuff the stable at minister's, 
1327 in Riley A/c. (1868) 167 Denis le *Otemonger. 1586 
W. Wense fg. Poetrte (Arb) 73 All in a fine *oate pipe 
these sweete songs lustilic chaunting, 1§13 DovGtas nels 
t. Prok 511, D the ytk wmyuhile that in the small ‘ait reid 
Tonit my sang. 19743 Lend. & Country Brew. wv. ed. 2) 
254 Some Maltsters, 1a imprave the smal! Sort of Welch 
Coal, sift it thro’ an *Out-Ridder. 1637-s0 J. Row //is/. 
Arh (1842) p. xxv, The journay was farr, and it wes the 
haitt of thair *eat-seld. 1900 Lefty Ves 4 July 5/6 Dis- 
tribution of oatsceds for stable foraye, 1864 ATKINSON 
Prov. Nantes Birds, “Oatescedbrd, Ray'> wagtail, 1885 
Swainson Proc. Vanes Birds 44 Grey wagtail (Voetacitla 
metanoper..Oat seed bird (Yorkshire). 1897 4Mflied?’s Syst, 
Jed, WUE 855 ‘These concretions comprise the ‘ cat-stones' 
or avenoliths, which are composed of the indigestible frag. 
ments of oat-emeal. 1548 Turxer Names of Herbes & 
Acanthium..imaye be called in englishe ‘utcthistle, because 
the seedes are lyke vnto rough otes. 

Oat (ont), 7. C..S. Ef. pree. sb. cf. Conn @, 6,] 
trans, To feed (a horse) with oats. Also ahso?. 

1951 MacSpfarran Diary (1899) 31 Got up early, ser out, 
oated at Peirce’s, 1770 J. Apams Diary Wks. 1550 IL. 240 
Oated my horse at Newbury. 1787 M. Cuinek in Lif. ete. 
{1888) I, 290 Stopped at a miserable hut of a tavern and 
vated my horse. 1988 /bi:d?, 402 Made a stage at Jemnison's 
only toont. /é/d., \fter oating, we went on ta Martin's. 

Oat-cake. [f. Oat si. + Cakrsé.1a.) A-cake’ 
made of oatmeal; = Cake sd. 1b. 

[1599 Susans. Much Ado. ict Nugh *Ote-cake sir, or 
George Sea-coale.J a 1640 Preacitam (J., 4 blue stone they 
make haver or oateakes npon. 18173 Sik H. Davy ofgod.. 
Chem, (1814) 151 The Derbyshire Miners in winter, prefer 
oat cakes to wheaten bread: finding that this kind of 
nourishment enables them to support their strength, and 
perform their labour better. 1865 Mas, Carnvie Ze/é. 111. 
2g1 Mr. C. eats it to his oatecakes, 1886 Reskes Jeter tee 
F. xi. 358 With an oat-cake and butter — for 1 was always a 
gaurmand. 

Oaten (owt'n), a. (sf [ff Oar sh.¢-en tl In 
first quot. perh. the gen. pl. of Oat = OV. dfeva.] 

1. Composed of the grain of oats, or of oatincal. 

c1qz0 Liter Cocornme (1862) #y Take porke, wele pou hit 
sethe With otene grotes. 1523 Lp. Bersres /rofss. 1. xvith 
24 ‘They lacked aten meale to make cakes withall. 1610 
Hotraxn Caneten's Brit. t.337 Vhey did eate..oten bread. 
1832 Vee. Subst. Food 72 Oaten cakes..are much used it 
Lancashire. 

2. Made of the straw or stem of an oat. 

31579 Strxser Shcph. Ca?. Jan. 72 [He] broke his aaten 
pype, 13589 GREENE A/enaphon (Arh.) 52 Tune on oy pipe 
the praises of my Lone, And midst thy oaten harmonie 
recount How faire she is. 1637 Mitton Lyctdas 32 Vhe 
Rural ditties... Temper’d to th’ Oaten Flute. 1946 Coutins 
Ode Evening + Aught of oaten stup, or pastoral song. 1809 
W. Lavixe Anfe&erd. iv. (1849) 101 Ob! sweet Vheocritus | 
had I thine oaten reed. 

. Of or belonging to the oat as a plant. 


hay: see quot. 1899. 

1588 Suaxs, Z. 2. 2. v. it 913. When Shepheards pipe on 
Onten strawes, 1601 Hociano Péiny 1.146 Drawing it in 
with an oaten straw, 1891 E, KinchaKe etustralian at fi, 
tgt The farmers grow their maize and their oaten hay and 
sell it, and are comfortably off. 1899 Daily News 30 June 5/3 
‘There has recently been some demand in Australia for ‘ oaten 
hay’, for English race horses. Oaten hay, or as it is called 
in Cape Colony ‘oat hay ”.. consists of oat sheaves with the 
oats not thrashed out of then. . 

+4. Abounding in oats; oat-producing. vare. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot.938 The Oaten land or Muske 
Thistle. ¢1648-go Bratuwait Barnadces Frui w. Kj, 
Thence to oaten Ouston fruit full. 

B. sé, An oaten pipe: see 2 above. 

Sag New Monthly Alag. XW. tt. 469 Which, when as the 
oaten spoke, From their green dreains aye awoke. 

Oater, obs. form of OTTER. 

Oath (@p), sd. Pl. oaths (4032). Forms: 
1-4 8&8, dp, (1 had), 2-4 08, op, 3 #8, oad, othp, 
(hop), 4-5 oop, 4-6 ooth, (5 -e}, 4-7 oth, -e, (6 
oith, oethe), 7- oath, (dal. 5 wothe, woothe); 
also B, north. and Se. 4 ath, aithe, aythe, 4-5 
athe, ayth, (5 haith, 6 eith, 7 eath), 5-9 aith. 
[Com. Teut.; OF. df str. mase., = OF ris. éh, &d, 
OS. @o (MDa. ee?, eed-, Du. ced, MLG. 1.G. &), 
ONG. exd (MUG. ett, eid-, Ger. eid), ON. efd7 (Sw. 
ed, Da. eed), Goth. azps:—OTeut. *asfo-s :— pre- 
Tent. *éztos, cf. Olr. octh.] 

1. Asolemn or formal appeal to God (or to a 
deity or something held in reverence or regard), in 
witness of the truth of a statement, or the binding 
character of a promise or undertaking; an act of 
swearing ; a statement or promise corroborated by 
such an appeal, or the form of words in which such 
a statement or promise is made. 

To take (an) oath: to wtter, or bind oneself by, an oath; 
to swear: also fo sake (ax) oath, and in earlier use fo sewrear 
an oath, +To0 take an oath of (a person): to cause (him) 
to swear; to administer, or be witness to,an oath (0ds.). On 
or sfon oath: under the obligation of an oath; as having 
made an oath. 

Beowulf 1107 (Z.) AS wes zexfned. coco Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xiv. 7Da behet he mid ade, hyre to syllenne swa hwaet 


swa heo hyne bade, «1123 O. &. Chron, an, 1101 Pis mid 
ade gefestnodan, 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 6108 Nou adde 


Oalen 


OATH. 


heyemen of be lond..deop ob ysnore, Wib him to holde 
treweliche, & hreke bo hor ob. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 1618 be 
his right hand he suar his ath. ¢1300 Seyz Futian 25 Thote 
icham alle cristenemen, to dede do vp myn obe. ” ¢ 14z0 
Chron, Filod. st. 292 Wt owte ony wothe. ¢ 1449 Pecocs 
Ai prom xi. 344 Di ooth and so bi avisement. ¢ 1480 Aferdin 
140 Whan the two kynges hadde take the oth of these two. 
1482 Vouk of Evesham (Arb.) g6 He. .bade hem with grete 
instaunce and wothys that the nexte nyghte..the lampys 
afare seyd schuld be lyghtynde. rgrz in W. IL. ‘Turner 
Select. Kec. O.vford (1880) 3 John Husscher wyll take a othe 
apona boke. 1626 Miler. (exf, (W, de W. 153192 Prelates 
to whome they haue bounde theinselfe by othe, promesse or 
vowe,  @ 1533 Lo. Diennns //zain xcv. 310 Themperour hath 
so made his oth and promyse & hath sworne by his crawne 
imperyall, 1593 Suaks. Aves. /, 1. tit, 14 Speake uly 
on thy knighthood, and thine oath. — ze Argt, She, 
first taking an cath of them for her revenge, revealed the 
dictur. 1599 Hen Vs. ii. 399 My Lord of Burgundy 
wee'le take your Oath..for suretie of cnr Leagues. 1601 — 
All's Wedd viii. 185 Aske him vpon his oath, if hee do's 
thinke ete.) 1651 Hosur s Leevath. (183y)179 Which swear- 
ing, or oath, is a form of speech, added to ‘a promise: hy 
which he that promiseth, signifieth, that unless he perfiri, 
he renouneeth the mercy ot his God, or calleth to him fur 
vengeance on himself. 1764 burs /’e0r Laws 253 The ad. 
mninistring of an oath to witnesses by justices of the peace, 
1818 Jas. Mua Beit, frie UW vii. 374 He declined ex.- 
amination upon oath, 1848 Dickexs Dantes iv, 1 could 
take my oath he said sun. 1849 Mocaciay //ist, Eng. x. 
11. 653 The new oaths were sent down to the Commons. 
1861 G. Menenirn ean Flaretagton xiii. (1856) 482 Rose 
«made oath to her soul she would rescue him. 

8. 21300 Cursor V/. 27656 Aud gain sum bai suare pair 
ath [t2. mak ane athe) For todo him melle and lath. ¢ 1340 
Hasrone Jose 2.10 Here es forbodene athe with-owttene 
cheson. 1375 Vianpour Aruce x. §40 Sum of the men of the 
Contre Com till his pess and maid him ath. rggz An. 
Hanmittox Cagech, (1534) 6t The first conditioun requirit to 
ane taachful cith is verile or truth, 1609 Skene Ace. day. 
13 To make ane aith before ane Judge. 1985 Burns Dealt 
§ Dy, Horubook 147 Vim free to tak iny aith 

b. Looscly applied to an ass¢veration in the 
form of an oath, but nut involving a refercnee to 
God or anything sacred. 

1600 Suans. -f. 1. Z.1y. 8 tg2-3. 1808 Scort Vary. v. 
xi, She. daughed, and blushed, and oft did say Her pretty 
es Yea and Nay, She could not, would not, durst not 
play! 

2. Such an appeal made lightly in ordinary 
speech in corroboration of a statement, ete; a 
careless use of the name of God or Christ, or of 
something sacred, in asseveration or impreeation, or 
a formula of words involving this (often with sup- 
pression or perversion of the sacred name, and 


becoming at length practically aneaningless, or 


s 1362 Laxct., 
LPP ASN 177 Pex weoren obes an hep. hose pat hit herde. 
ar4g20 Hocerext De Ace. Princ, 629 Pe former of cuery 
creature Dismembred y with obes grete, and rente Lyme for 
lyme. 1550 CrowLiy £pig7. 697 The wycked othes, and the 
times myspent. 1606 Dekxer Sez, Sunes u. (Arb.) 21 
Oxthes are Crutches, xpon whych Lyes.. go, and neede no 
other pasport. ..Oathes are wounds that a man stabs into 
himselfe. 1996 H. Hunter tr. St..Pterre's Stad. Nat, (t799) 
IL. 511 Every street of the city rings with the horrible oaths 
of their drivers. 1837 Lyttox /. A/aédtrav. (1851) 8 He 
closed the window with an oath, 1898 D. C. Merray Zales 
209 Oaths are the flash-notes of speech. 

3. With qualifying words, as BIBLE cath, Booiny 
oath, Book oath, Corvuran oath, oath of abjura- 
tion, of allegiance, of office, of supremacy, ete. 
Great oath: an oath of special solemnity, or (in 
sense 2) of special emphasis or profanity ; the form 
of oath held by the swearer, or considered at the 
time, most sacred. 

aizag [sce 2]. ¢1330 R. Beuxne Chrou, (1810) 75 Perfor 
William pe kyng..suore a grete othe, bat he suld nener 
spare Noiber lefe no lothe northeren, what so bei ware. 13... 
A. Adis. 4575 (Bodl. MS.) Now he. .hap yswore his grete oo} 
Pat he ne shal twies seen be sonne Er he hym haue pe forte 
ywonne. 1389 in Sir W. Fraser I euzyss af IV’. (1888) 1. 24 

il there thyngys .. lelily and fermly to be fulfyllyt... bath 
the partys fornemmyt, the haly wangelis twechyt, the gret 
ath fans has sworn. ¢142§ Wystoun Cron. 1X. xx. 1961 
He swore the great aith bodely. ¢ 1440 Prontp, Parv. 2102 
Grete oothe, jussurandunt, 1530 Pauscr. 495 Ile bath con- 
strayned me .. by a boke othe (far soz serment sur ung 
Mure), ¢1565 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1899) 1. 41 
The chanceleir sore be his great aith and hailie sacrament 
thair was..no wther..that he faworit sa weill. 1589 Coorer 
Admonit. 32 Thomas Orwin..himselfe hath vpon bis booke 
oath denied, that he euer printed [the books}. 1606 Pree. 
agst. fate Trattors 6 Should receive several corporall othes 

n the holy Evangelists. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 12 
Twelue loyall men .. sall be chosen; quha sall sweare the 
great eath in presence of the parties, that they sall declare 
quhilk of them hes best richt. 1771 E. Loxe 7riat of Dog 

‘Porter’ in Hone Every-day Bk, 11. 204 Um ready to take 
my bible oath on't. 1777 G. Citxton in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Kev. (1853) I. 415 To attend at Kingston, and take the oath 
of office in consequence of my late appointment. 1842 S. 
Lover dandy Andy xii, 1 dhruv him to Squire Egan's, Ti 
take my book oath. 1849 Macavrav A/ist, Eng. 1, I. set 
A law. .imposed severe penalties on every person who refus: 
to take the oath of supremacy when required'to do so, 

4. trans/, A person by whom, or thing by which, 


ene swears. rare. he. 4 
¢ 184g Beppors Pens, Torrismonds. ili, U thou art..The 
admiration, oath, and patron saint, Of frivolous revellers. 


OATH. 


§. attrib. and Comé., as oath-parole, -pledge, -rite; 
oath-breaker, -breaking, -making, -sanctioner, 
-taker, -taking; oath-bound, -despising, -detesling 
adjs.; oath-sick @., fastidious about oaths, having 
an objection to take an oath; oath-worthy a. 
arel., worthy of credit on oath, worthy to be 


sworn by. Re 

1890 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 6/3 An open organization and 
not *oath-bound, except in the case of the council. 1894 
Cath, News 27 Oct. 3/2 Freemasonry is an oath-bound body. 
r6or Dent ative. Heaven 148 Ulasphemers and *oath- 
breakers, 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. ZV, v. ii. 38,1 told him gently 
..Of his *Oath-breaking. 1826 Hor. Suits Tor f/id/ (1838) 
IIL. 8 The depositions of his *oath-despising retainers. 1786 
Busns £arnest Cry & Prayer xiii, Dempster, a_true blue 
Scot I'se warran'; Thee, *aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran. 


1553 Grimatoe Cicero's Offices in. (1558) 160 Jn an “othe- 


makinge, not what the feare but what the vertue of it is, 
ought to beconsidered. a 1661 PULLER MW orthiestt. (1662) 189 
What *Oath-office is kept in London; 1 know not. 1900 
Daily Tel. 11 Aug. 7/2 These spies and breakers of *oath- 
paroles, 1884 Congregationalist June 465 The sacramental 
solemnity, the “oath-pledge against evil. @ 1634 CHapaan 
(J.), All the *oath-rites said, 1 have ascended her adorned 
bed. 1846 Grote Grrece (1869) 1. 8 Zeus .. conferred upon 
Styx the majestic distinction of being the Torkos, or “oath- 


sanctioner of the Gods. 31716 Sov1n 7wedve Sern, (1717) | 


1V. 219 A scrupulous *Oath-sick Conscience. 1818 Copsrtr 
Pot. Reg. XXX. 49 The Magistrates, who co-operated 
with this hirer of *oath-takers, 1897 Marv Kinastev Hi’. 
Africa 465 Oath-takers being sadly prone to kiss their 
thumh, as it were. 3458 Water. cireh. in roth Rep. dist. 
AJLSS, Cont, App. v. 299 That no man .. be recevid unto 
the franches..of the said citie save only for the same crafte 
that he usith at his ‘othe takyng. 1882 Boswortu-Tottrk 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. s.v. dp-wyrpe, Gif he Apwyrbe bib, ‘if be 
be “oath-worthy’, Lazws of Jue 46. 1886 Consett Pall of 
alsgard V1.170 By all that we of old have deemed holy and 
oathworthy. 


Hence Oathed (in comb.) a., furnished with oaths ; 
Oa‘thful a., full of oaths; Oathlet, a small or 


petty oath. r 

1828 J, Witson in Blackw. Wag. XX1V. 296 Cursing and 
swearing in triumph in a *many-oathed language. 1887 
Simpson Golfx. 171 An earnest *oathful desire for victory. 
1835 Blackw,. Wag. XXXVIII. 270 A tiny tart *oathlet. 


Oath (ap, 6d), v. rare. Forms: 4 athe, 6 
othe, 7- oath, oathe. [f. Oarn sé.] 
+1. ¢rans. To impose an oath upon, put to one’s 


oath, conjure. Ods. 

13.. Frag, Nicod. 1141 in Herrig Arcafe LIM. 412 Bi 
gret god we yhow athe [L.comsnrantes cos] did. 1699 We 
war athed full nere (L. conturaty sunins). 

2. intr. (or with of7. c/.) To utter an oath or 


oaths, to swear. Also éo oath #0. 

a 1617 P. Bayne Lect. (1634) 167 ‘They carry their sinne 
in their fore-head, braving men, oathing it, 1627-47 Frectuam 
Resolves 1. xix. 67 ‘Tis easy to know a beginning swearer 
.. He oathes it, as a cowardly fencer plays. 1851 R. F. 
Bertos Gea 309 Complainant swears that he was not paid ; 
witness oathes by the sun that he was. rg00 Lougm. Wag. 
Nov. 72 Some of the soldiers .. langhed and oathed in 
evident glee. 

3. zrans. To take to oath, swear by. 

1740 T, Coxnor in Gentd. J/ag. 461/2, 1 do oath the holy 
seven [i.e. sacraments], His soul's with Patrick now in 
heaven. , 

4, To address or call with oaths. 

1834 Tait's Alag. 1. 41 Some lusty carter is heard oathing 
a bit of the blood patrician. 1853 S. G. Osnoane in Visc. 
Ingestre Afediora 11. 11 ‘The dogs .. kept up growls of 
dehance, till their owners oathed them into order. 

Hence Oa'thing wé/. sb. Also atirté, 

1680 1. C. Vind. Oaths (ed. 2) 19 If there be no oathing or 
swearing, there can he uo for-swearing. 1681 HickexinGi.t 
Sin Man-catching Wks. 1716 1. 186 These Men-catchers 
lay their Snares and their Oathing-Gins to catch them. 


Oathable (4u'pab’l), @. rare—!. In 7 othable. 
{f Oarn sé. or v.+-ABLE.] Capable of taking an 
oath; fit or able to be sworn; oath-worthy, 


1607 Snaxs, Zion 1. iii, 135 You are not Othable, 
Although 1 know you'l sweare, terribly sweare, 

Oatmeal (éu'tm71). Forms: see Oar and MEAL. 

1, Meal made from oats. 

01420 Liber Cocorumtt (1862) 14 Take almondes unhlanchid 
--Put ote-mele to. s4zz tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv.244 
A man Sholde ette meitis of colde and moisti complexcion, 
-.as..Potage of oot-mell. 1523 Lo. Berners Frorss. I. xvii, 
19 Behynde the saddyl, they tthe Scottis] wyll haue a lytle 
sacke full of ootemele. 1535 CoverDaLe Prov. xxvii. 22 
Though tbon shuldest bray a foole with a pestell in a morter 
like otemeell, 1683 Tavon IVay fo Health 29 Oatmeal is to 
be accounted the best of all Flour, 3776 Aas Sant Ji, NY, 
1, xi, x (toy) I. 171 The common people in Scotland .. are 
fed with oat-meal. 1813 J. Tnomson Leet, ie 333 
Ponltices.. formed of oat-meal. 1873 Kincstry Ze?/, (1878) 
IJ. 417 For growing children, oatmeal is invaluable. 

+b. Proverb. Oés. 

15qa Uoatt Erasn, aie). (1877) 329 Leosthenes had 
perswaded the citee of Athenes to make warre, beeyng set 
agog to thinke all the worlde otemele. 1615 SweTNAM 
Arraignim. Wo. iii, The worlde is not all made of ote- 
tmeale, nor all is not golde that glisters. 1673 Vinegar & 
ee Wedn. Lect., You think .. that all the world is oat. 
meal, 

c. Short for oatmeal porridge. 
in Cent. Dict. b 
+2. pi. A name for a set of riotous or profligate 


young men early in the r7th century. Ods. slang. 

*No trace of this odd appellation bas yet been found ex- 
cept that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet has taken the 
oame of Oliver Oat-meale’ (Nares Gross, 1822), 


8 


1624 Foro Sun's Darling 1.1, Do mad prank with Roar- 
ing boys and oatmeals. 

3. attr’b.and Comd,, asoaimcal fummery, groats, 
gruel,-man, mill, porridge; oatmeal-chewer, -eater, 
-maker; also applied atty76. to cloth of a minutely 


speckled pattern suggestive of oatmeal, as oatmeal | 


Sriese, serge, etc. 
171z Steete Specz. No. 431? 3,1 desire you would find 


| out some Name for these craving Damsels, .. ‘T'rash-eaters, , 


*Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Cbalk-lickers [etc.]. 1886 
Rifon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 New *Oatmeal Cloths, in plain 
and faney cream, 1885 Pall Afad/ G. 28 Jan. 9/1 Dresses 
of *oatmeal cream, with bonnets to match. 1767 A. Cante- 
nELt Lexiph. 38 Professions. .of everlasting amity, past now 
between the Cow-killer and *Oat-meal-eater. 1778 Mas. 
Rarrato Eng, Housekpr.204 To make *Oatmeal Flummery. 
1594 Lyty Aloth, Boned. in O. P24 (1814) 1.278 You *oatimeal- 
groat you were acquainted with this plot. 
Ladies & Gentlew, 134 Oatemeale grotes soked in vineger. 
1579 Laxcuam Gard, Health (1633) 457 Throat squincy.. vse 
*Otemeale grewell well sifted. 1599 Canterbury Marriage 
Licences (MS.), Thomas Jones..*Otmellmaker, 1720 Load, 
Gaz, No. 5882/3 Thomas Cozens,., Oatmeal maker. 1649 
Buithe Aang. freprov. Jintpr. (1653) 102 For these Crops, 
being but of Oates, I could have had five pound an Acre, 
being offered it by an *Oat-meal man. 181a Z-vaininer 
| 24 Aug. 533 2 Oatmeal boiled in water (“oatmeal porridge). 
| Oaty (ged. a. rare. [f. Oat +-y.] Of the 
| nature of, or full of oats, +esp. of wild oats. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire vii. (1891) 55 Verye frnitfull for 
corne especciallie barlie, but it is accounted oatie and not soe 
fine as that of the other partes. 
husbandmen in sowinge of bad and oatie seade. 1611 Cotcr., 

neater, oatie, belonging to oats. 
Oaze, Oazy, obs. forms of Ooze, Oozy. 
; ,t Ob, 54.1 Obs. [From o4., abbreviation of ob- 
| fection, used in conjunction with so/, = soledion, in 
| old books of divinity.) In phr. Od(s) and sel(s) 
= objection (s) and solution(s) ; scholastic or subtle 
disputation. Ilence +Ob-and-soller Os. xovce- 
qwd., a scholastic or subtle disputant. 

1888 JVarfprel. Epist.(Arb.) 11 Very skilfull in tbe learning 
ofoband Sol. 1621 Burton Anat. Afel. in iv. i iii. (1651) 
575 A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Solx ¢ 1660 Loyal Songs (1731) 11. 217 Whilst he 
should give us Sol's and Ob’s, He brings us in some simple 

+ bobs. 1678 Butter //id. 1. ii, 2242 To pass for Deep and 

Learned Scholars; Although but Paltry, Ob and Sollers. 

| + Ob, 54.2 Ods. [a. Ileb. 2 644 necromancer.] 

' A wizard, magician, sorcerer, ventriloquist. 

_ 1689 Gavven Tears Ch. 11 xxii. 336 They peep and mutter, 

| like Obs and Pythons, whispering as out of the carth and 
their bellies, 

+ Ob., abbreviation of Oxouus, formerly used to 
denote a halfpenny. 

1442 in Willis & Clark Casdridge (1886) 1. 387, xvj Skaynys 
of grete packethrede..at ob a pec’; in al viijd. 1463 Pury 
IVs (Camden) 30 To reseyve an ob..fore here offryng. 
e1gso Drse. Coutnion lead eng. (1893) 42 His henata peny, 
his chiken at ol, 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. (V7, 1 iv. 590 Item, 
Sacke, wo Gallons. v.s. vilid... Item, Bread. ob. Prince. 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerable deale of Sacke? 1631 Wervek Anc. un. Mon. 
238 The Hospitall of Saint lames was .. valued at the sup- 
pression to 32.4 2.8. 1d. ob, 


Ob., abbrev. of L. od77, died; used before the 
date of a person’s death, 

Ob-, pref. The Lat. prep. of ‘in the direction 
of, towards, against, in the way of, in front of, 
in view of, on account of’. In combination with vbs. 
| and their derivatives, the 2 is assimilated to certain 

consonants, becoming oc- before ¢-, of- before /-, 
| ap- before p-, and app. o- before m- (in omittére). 
In combination it has the following senses: a. In 
the direction of, towards; facing, in front of; as 
olvert&re to turn towards, obadire to listen to. 
b. Against, in opposition, as ocezrrére to run 
against, opfoncre to place against; often merely 
implying the injurious or objectionable character 
ofanaction. @. Upon or over; down upon, down; 
as obdtictre to draw upon or over, obligare to bind 
down, occidéve to fall down, ad, Completely; 
sometimes pleonastic, as oddulcdre to sweeten (com- 
| pletely), obdiradre to harden greatly; often with 
a colouring of sense a, 

In English use, ob- (0c-, of-, op-, o-) occurs 

1. In combinations already formed in Latin in 
thesenses above-mentioned; rarely in words formed 
in Eng. itself on Latin elements; e.g. a. obedience, 
obverston; bd. object, occur, opponent, opposite; 
ec. obduce, occident; A. obdulcorate, obdurate. 

2. In mod. scientific Latin, and hence in Eng., in 
Botany, ete., o4- is prefixed to adjs. in the sense 
‘inversely’, or ‘in the opposite direction’; e.g. 
obcorditus (Linnzeus), obcordade, i.e. cordate with 
the base or broad end presented ; odovate, ovate 
or egg-shaped with the wider end presented; o/- 
triangular, triangular with the apex downward, 
See below OBCLAVATE to OBTURBINATE. 

This is not an ancient L, use, where o3- was rarely com- 
bined with an adj., the chief example being obdongus 
Ostons, which could hardly be in sense tbe mode! for these 
words. Apparently the prefix represents the od- of the 


adv. ‘$2 OBVERSELY, and is an abridged representation 
of that word, 


1611 Closet for — 


dbid., The negligence of | 


OBCLAVATE. 


+ Oba-cerate, v. Obs, rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obacerire to contradict. (Derived according to 
some Lat, grammarians from acus, aeer- chaff.)] 
Hence + Obacera‘tion, a stopping one’s month. 

1656 BLount Glossegr., Obacerate, to stop ones mouth, thar 
be cannot tell ont his tale. 1658 Pritutrs, Odaceration, 

Obaie, obs. form of OxEy. 

t Obak, obs. form of ABack: cf. O prep.) 

1435 Misys Fire of Leve 3 All binges putt o-bak. ¢1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5084 Ilis pryde was put obak, 

Obambulate (pbe'mbizleit), w rave. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. obamdulare, f. ob- (OB-) + ambulare to 
walk.) gtr. To walk about; to wander hither 
and thither. 

1614-15 Boys II’ks. (1622) 597 Soules departed ., doe not 
obambulate and wander vp and downe, but remaine in 
places of happinesse or vnhappinesse. 1633 Ean: Mancn. 
Al Mondo (1636) 100 In the interim the Soule doth not 
wander and ohambnilate. 1694 Mortecx Aadelais v. (1737) 
231 We..munst still obambulate, Sequacious of the Court. 

So Obambula‘tion, walking to and fro; Oba‘m- 
bulatory a., habitually walking about, itinerant. 

1600 O. EE. (M. Surcurrr) epi. Lrded v. 100 Their 
stationarie obambulations about the limits of parishes. 
1610 Rovs_ Ii&s. (1622) 375 Their obambulations of spirits 
and apuritipns of fend men. 1818 J. Brown Psyche 107 
Obambulation much befriends The point for which a man 
contends, 1855 Caaser Wy Traveds 111, i. 16 Many 
obambulatory merchants of such wares. 

iObang (aubrey). Also 7oehan. [Jap. d-daz, 
f. 6 great + bax (a. Chinese fart) sheet, division: cf. 
KobBaync.] A gold coin formerly current in Japan, 
of an oblong form rounded at the corners, and 
equal in value to ten kobangs. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Sfandelsio’s Trav. 1 (1669) 147 
A thousand Ochaas of Gold, which amount to forty seven 
thonsand 7hayds, or crowns. 1863 Aeader 21 Nov. 595 
The half-obang is almost literally an obang, which is elliptic 
in form, cut in half 1890 Daly News 11 Oct. 5/4 The 
next in size to this unwieldy coin is the Japanese ‘obang’, 
which weighs rather more than two ounces anda half, about 
equal to ten English sovereigns, 

+ Oba:rmate, «. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obarmére to arm against.)  ¢rans. To arm 
(Cockeram, 1623). Hence +Obarma‘tion, an 


arming (Tbid.). 


1658 Putts, Odarmation, an arming against. 

| Oba-rni, obarne. Obs. [Russ. o6papnprii 
olvarnyt, scalded, prepared by scalding.] In full, 
mead obarnz, i.e. ‘scalded mead’, a drink used in 
Russia, and known in England ¢ 1600. 

1g98 Hakwevr oy, I. 461 One veather of sodden mead 
called Ofarnui, 1609 Pimlyco Civ b, With spiced Meades 
..As Meade Obarne, and Meade Cherunck. 1616 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass 1. i, Chimney-sweepers (Are got] To their 
tobacco, and strong-waters, Ifum, Meath, and Obarni. 

Obay(e, Obbet, -it, -yt, obs. forms of Onry, 
Opit. Obbley, variant of OBLEY Ods, 

lObbligato (bbligito, pbligito), a. (sé) 
Afus. Often obligato. [a. It. obdligate, formerly 
obligato, obliged, obligatory.] Indispensable; that 
cannot be omitted: applied to a part essential to 
the completeness of a composition (or to the 
instrament on which such a part is played); esp. 
to an accompaniment having an independent value. 
(Opposed to ad Ybitum.) Also dransf. indispens- 
able; forced, compulsory. 

[1994 E.xpiic. For. Wis. in Mus, Bhs. 50 Obligata Neces- 
sary, Expressly, or on Purpose. 1730-6 Baiey (folio), 
Obligati, sigoihes for, or on pur or necessary; as 
doi violin obligati, on purpose for two violins] 1794 
Matnias Purs. Lit. (1798) 342 And with Raimondi's fire, 
and warlike art, Play’d some French General's eddigato 
part. 382: Cot. Hawker Drary (1893) J. 234 He added an 
obbligato accompaniment of a large hand-bell. 1878 E. J. 
Hopkins in Grove Dict. Mus, J, 20 An accompaniment 
may be either ‘Ad libitum’ or ‘ Obligato ’..1t is said to be 
Obligato when..it forms an integral part of the composition. 

B. sé. An obbligato part or accompaniment. 

1845 E. Hoimes Afosart 276 The scena and rondo, Von 
temer, with pianoforte od/igato, 1861 Times 26 Aug., Ie 
has furnished a sort of ‘ obbligato ', or independent part. 

Obbraid, corrupt form of Ursratp, 

+ Obcexcate, a. Olds. Also 6 obse-, 6-7 obce-. 
[ad. L. obcwcat-us, pa. pple. of obcecare or occxctre 
to blind, f. 06- (OB- 1b) + c#care to blind, caces 
blind. See also OccxcaTE a Blinded; blind; 
destitute of mental or spiritual vision. So + Ob- 
ceecated (-cec-) a., in same sense; tObceecation 
(-cec-), blinded condition; mental or spiritual 
blindness. 4 

1568 A, Kip in Bannatyne MS, (1875) 263/40 And prince 
of instice the verry image suld be, The quhilk but vertew is 
blind and obsecat. 3579 Furke //eshins’ Parl 121 His 
obsecate and blind enemies. 1627-77 Fettuam Kesolves 
i. Ixiii. 293 Neither was their obduration nor their obceca- 
tion less. @1631 Donne Ser, V. 125 A heavy blindness 
and obexcation. 1641 Family of Love in flari, Alise. 
(Malham) [V. 447 Let not us persuade ourselves,.that our 
great god Cupid is obcecated. 1696 Evetyn in Beniicy’s 
Corr. (1842) L115 The fillets, with wbich the Iunto’s eyes 
are banded..to represent their Obcacation. 

Obcess, obs. (erron.) form of OBSESs. 

Obclavate (pbklév2t), a. Nat. His. [See On- 
2.] Inversely clavate; club-shaped with the thick- 
ened part al the base. 3857 in Mayne £xfos, Lev. 


OBCOMPRESSED. 


Obcompressed (pbkgmpre'st), 2. Nat. Hist. 
[See Os- 2.] Compressed or flattened in the 
opposite of the usual direction : “see quots. : 

1857 Mayne Zxpos. Lex., Obcompressus, Bot, Applicd by 
H. Cassini to the ovary and seeds of the Synantherce 
[= Composite], when their greater diameter is from right to 
left, as in the Coreopsis: obcompressed. 1892 Syd. Sor. 
Lex., Obcompressed, flattened anteriorly. 

Obeconice (pbkg'nik), a. Nad. Hist. = next. 

1819 SAMOUELLE Entomol. Compend. 153 Broscus. labial 
palpi with their fourth joint obconic, 1847 Haxpy in /'7cc. 
Berw, Nat, Club it. No. 5. 235 Antenne..clavate, secund 
and third joints obconic, 

Obconical /pbkynikal), @. Chiefly Aas 7/is7. 
[See On- 2.) Inversely conical; of the form of 
a eone with the base upward or outward. 

1806 Gacpine Brit, Bot. 1 Salicornia, .. Joints compressed, 
emargioate; internodes obconical. 1828 Svark Adew, Vat. 
Jéisé, UL. 298 Antennie with obconical joints, 1872 OviseR 
Klem, Bot. wu. 133 Carpels. immersed in a large, obconical 
receptacle. 

Obcordate (phkgidet), a. Nat. fist. [See 
Os- 2.) Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, with 
the apex serving as base or point of attachment. 

1775 J. Jexxinson Gea. § Speci Deser. Bre Pe. Gloss, 
Obcordate, heart-shaped with the afer downwards. 1819 
Samouette Entomol, Compend. 153 Thorax obcordate, its 
base very narrow or pedunculated. 1896 Eumonvs fos, 
for Beginners vic 42 In the Wood Sorrel we have an 
obcordate, or inversely heart-shaped leaf. 

So Obco-rdiform a. = prec. 

1857 in Mayne Zuvfos. Lex. 1892 in Spa. Soc. Lew, 

Obcuneate (ebkiznzt), a. Nat. fist. [See 
Os- 2.) Inversely cuneate; wedge-shaped, with 
the thin end at the base of the organ or part. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Mlora 166 Segments of submerged 
leaves obeuncate. /éfd. 346 Bracts of fruiting catkins 
broadly obcuneate. 

Obcurrent, obs. variant of OccurrENtT, 


Obdeltoid (ghde'ltoid), a. Nat. //ist. [See 
Os- 2.] Inversely delloid ; of a triangular form, 
with the apex downward, or at the base of the 
organ or part. 3891 in Cent. Dict. 


Obdiplostemonous (gbdiplojst#m6nos', a. 
Bot. [See Ox- 2.) Diplostemonous with the dis- 
position of the twostamen-whorls reversed; having 
the stamens of the outer whorl opposite to, and 
those of the inner whorl alternate with, the petals. 
Ilence Obdiploste‘mony, the condition of being 
obdiplostemonons. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vi. $3. 198 Ht..occurs that the anti- 
petalous stamens are more or less exterior in insertion, and 
then the carpels, when isomerous, are alternate with the inner 
andantisepalous stamens, and therefore opposite the petals... 
This arrangement takes the name of Obdiplostemony. 1882 
Nature 7 Vec. 126 ‘The ., curious ‘ obdiplostemonous ‘ 
arrangement in the .. genus Platytheca. 1888 Hexstow 
Origin Floral Struct. xx. 189 In..most..genera. .obdi- 
plostemony ...is..due to the petaline whor! of filaments being, 
so to say, thrust outside the level of the calycine whorl by 
the protruding. . bases of the earpels. 

Obdormition (gbdgimi‘fon). [ad. L. oddormi- 
tion-ent, n. of action from obdorntire to fall asleep, 
f. ob- (OB- 1d) + dormire to sleep.] 

+1. A falling asleep, or the condition of being 
asleep. Obs. rare". 

1634 Be. Hare Contempl., N. T. 1. xxxii, A peaceable 
obdormition in thy bed of ease and honour. 

2. Numbness of a limb, ete. due to pressure on 
a nerve; the condition of being ‘asleep’. rave—°, 

1857 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Tuomas Aled. Dict. 

+Obdurce, v. Obs. [ad. L. obdite-dre to draw 
over, cover over, f. od- (OB- 1 ¢) + edtcére to lead, 
draw.) 

1, trans. To cover, envelop. 

1657 TomLinson Renon's Disp. 223 This plant is. .obduced 
on every side with long strait..leaves. 1709 Bian in PAgd. 
Trans. XXVAI1, 71 A certain Crust..obducing the Cutis. 
bid, 118 Cellules..obdue’d with a thin Membrane, 

2. ‘To draw or put over as a covering, 

a 1677 Hare Print, Orig, Alan. 1. ti. 65 A Cortex that is 
obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 

+Obdu'ct,v. Obs. [f. L. odduct-, ppl. stem of 
obdiicére: see prec.; cf. Inpuct.) trans = prec. 1. 

1623 Cockeram, Ofduct,to coner. 1646 Sir T, Browse 
Psend, Ef. w.v. 188 When the Liver is..so obdueted and 
covered with thick skins, that it cannot diffuse its virtue. 

+ Obduction. 04s. [ad. L. odduction-em, n. 
of action f. oddiieére: see OBDUCE.] The action of 
covering or enveloping. 

In quot. 16a9 repr. L. obductio of the Vulgate, tr. Gr. 
énaywyy of the LXX., variously explained in the versions. 

1578 Bantster //ist, A/an 1. 34 A strong Ligament within 
the ioynt..beside the outward obductions, and elothynges 
with Ligamentes. 1609 Bis.e (Donay) Leclus. ii. 2 Make 
no hast in the time of obduction. 1623 Cocrreram, Odduc- 
tion, a couering. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Obduction, a 
covering or laying over. 

+ Obdwleorate, v. Ods. rare. [f£ OB-1d + late 
L. dudcdrdre to sweeten, f. dulcér-en sweetness, f. 
@ulc-is sweet: cf. L. obdudcdre.) (rans. To sweeten, 

1657 Tomuinson Revox's Disp. 36 Such medicaments are 
obdulcorated with cordial electuaries. 

Obduracy (rbdiurisi, gbditierrasi). [f. Oppu- 
RATE: see -acy 3, and ef. late L. obduiratio.] The 
state or quality of being obdurate. 

Vor. VII. 
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1. Stubbornness, obslinaey ; obstinate hardness 
of heart, relentlessness; persistence in evil. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /1', Wii, so ‘Thou think’st me as 
farre in the Diuels Booke, as thou, and Falstaffe, for 
obduracie and persistencie, 1670 G. 11. dist. Cardinals ni. 
1,161 He is so constant in his resolutions, that it passes 
almost to obduracy, 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God II. 
xvi. 436 ‘To break the Obduracy of my Harden'd and 
ungrateful Heart. 1855 Mirman Jat Che. 1864: on iv 
238 If Rome at times was courted with promising sub- 
inission, at others it was opposed with iuflexible obdurary, 


2. The state of being physically hardened. rave. 


1822-34 (rood's Stidy Med. (ed. 4) IV. 514 ‘Uhey [caruncles] 
are found to acquire the obduracy of a rigid scitrhus. 


Obdurate (yidiuret, ghdifieret, a fad. L. 
obd#rdt-us hardened, hardened in heart. pa. pple. 
of obdiirdre: sce next.) 

1. a. Llanlened in wickedness or sin; persistently 
impenitent ; stubbornly resisting, or insensible to, 


moral influenee. 

c14q0 Jacob's Wedd 126 Pet Ie so oluturate in’ here 
couvytise, 1558 Br. Watson Ser. Sacra. xvi, o8 What 
obdurate vnkindness is this, not to recognise these so great 
Lenefites. 1667 Mition 7% £. vt. 790 Whint. Wonders 
move th’ obdurate to relent? 1720 Wetton Svyjor Son nf 
Ged Viv. 76 Mollifie and Soften: the Hardness of my 
Obdurate Neart. 1830 Scour Denonol. x. 360 The obalurate 
cunscience of the old sinner. 

absol, as sh. 1830 W. Putiips 174, Sivadi.177 Vicholding 
. With righteous wrath such obdurates, 

b. Hardened, or hardening onesell, against per- 
suasion, entreaty, the sentiment of pity, ete. ; 
stubborn, obstinate, unyielding, inflexible, relent- 
less, hard-hearted, inexorable, 

1586 Martowe tsé #'%. Yamburé. v3, H humble suits or 
imprecations,, Might have cutreated! your olduriate brea 
193 Suaks. 3 //ew, 17, wiv 142 Women are soft, nile, 
punfull, and flexible; ‘Thou, sterne, of durate, flintie, rough, 
remorsclesse, 1692 Darvon Sf. Arentont’s Ass. 187 “The 
miserable condition of old King Priam touches the most 
obdurate Soul, 1781 Jonxsox Aamdler Nov 17t 2 8 Yo 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. 1818 Surtery 
Rew, {slam w, ix, Yut custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts, 1840 Baruam /agol fw, Look at 
Cla k xix, Why the fair was ohdurate None knows,—to he 
sure it Was said she was setting her cap at the Curate. 1866 
Mas. H. Woon St. Martin's dove xxv. 01874) 311 She was 
compelled to be more obdurate than even her father had been, 

e. fig. of things. 

1727 Swiet Let, Ane. Tongue Wks. 1755 1.1 188 They 
have joined the most obdurale consonants without one 
intervening vowel. 1804 ABERNETHY Sxrg. Ols. 69 ‘This 
obdurate and destructive disense, 1814 Cary Dante, laf 
xxxmt, We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth! 1840 
Dickens O4¢ C. S4ef xl, Said Kit, hammering stoutly at 
an obdurate nail. 

+2. Physically hatdened or hard. Oés. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutdlemean’s Pr, Chirurg. 10/2 The fissures 
are filled vp with some obdurate substupee and callositye. 
€ 1600 Norven Spee. Brit, Cornie, (1728) 11 Yynn. the owre 
thereof beyng an obdnrate stone spred in the veynes of the 
mountaynes. 1743 tre //cister’s Sig. 394 Attended with 
an obdurate Callus. 1784 Coweer /'asé 1. 52 Well-tann’d 
hides, Obdurate and unyielding. 

b. ¢ransf. Harsh or disagreeable to the senses, 


Obs. rare. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. un. exxiii, 1 mean not 
Natures harsh obdurate light, 
{f. On- 


Obdurate (¢bdiure!t, poditioteit’, a. 
DURATE a, or L, odd irat-, ppl. stem of obdirire to 
harden, harden in heart, f. od- (OB- tb) + drive 
to harden.J 

1. trans. To make obdurate, to harden in wicked- 
ness, or against moral influence, entreaty, etc. ; to 
make stubborn or obstinate; to harden the heart 


of, make relentless or pitiless. 

1840 Barnes IVs. (1573) 279/2 The holy Ghost sayth, I 
will obdurate the hart of Pharao. 1605 if Dove Confud, 
Atheism 1 [They] haue so hardned and obdurated them 
selues, that they haue no sence or fecling, 1651 Howxxt. 
Venice 44 She |Venice] is obdurated with the same kind of 
vigor and vertu.as old Rome 1662 Petty 7'a.rves 58 Most 
of the punishments..are but shame..which shame for ever 
after obdurates the offender. _1710 [see Ospuraten below]. 
1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 84 Not .. from God, dooming to 
perdition, reprobating, obdurating, damning, but from man 
. obduring or hardening himself in sin. 

2. To harden physically. Ods. rare. 

1597 [see OpourATED helow}. 1899 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's 
Bk, Physicke 4/2 Sprede it on two papers..and in the night 
it will obdurate itselfe. 16537 Tomtinson Renon's Disp. 10 
So as either too much to oldttate or mollify. 

+3. tuir. To become hard. O¢s. rare. 

16s9 D. Pett /aipr. Sea 263 This tree brings forth 
blossomes, first white, then green, afterwards red, and then 
obdurates, from whence come the cloves. 

Hence O-bdurated ffl. a. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 20/2 The dehilest 
syde of the obdurated liver or milte. 1599 — tr. Gadel- 
houer's Bh, Physicke 248/2 When as a woman getteth an 
obduratede Breste. 1710 Ace. Last Distemp, Tom Whigg 
u. 55 Our Young, and not yet Obdurated Kitt Catt. 1874 
Pusey Lent, Sern. 422 The obstinacy of an obdurated will. 

Obdurately (sec the adj.), adv. [f OBpuratTx 
a. + -LY2.) In an obdurate manner; stubbornly ; 
relentlessly, 

a173z Ken Hymnotheo Poct. Wks. [1]. 33 Israel, grown 
obdurately profane. 1878 Dicxens Wich. Nick. xv, Still 
Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, eried obdurately 
lete.]. 1865 Trottore Belion Est. x. 115 Shut your doors 
obdurately against [them]. 


Us. 


OBDURED. 


| Obdurateness (see the adj.\. [fas prec. + 

-NEss.] The state or quality of being obdurate, 
Ll. = Oppunacy 1. 

| 3618 Gainsrorn Jerk, Wardeck in Select. fr. Harl. Mise 

! (799) 74 If the duchess continucd in her obdurateness, and 
would not desist from her feminine rages, and terrible 
prosecutions. 1708 frit, pollo No, 23. 3/1 With fervent 
heat m' obdurateness he blames. 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son 
of Ged V1. xix, 532 How often have I felt this Obdurateness 
of Heart within! 

2. = Onpunacy 2. rare. 

1597 A. Mo tr. Gusliemean's Fr, CAtrure. 44/1 [Randages] 
must be softe, because through the obduratnes therof, they 
might hurte that paite. 1657 Yoatixson Renon's Disp. 14): 
Tt presently acquired a stony obdurateness, 

Obduration pbdinefon . [ad. Le obdira- 
Hon-em hardening, n, of action from obdarare to 
harden.] The action or fact of hardening, or eon- 
dition of being hardened. 

1. A hardening, or condition of being hardened, 
iu sin or wickedness; a making or becoming 
stubbom, obstinate, or inscusible to moral influ- 
cnee; rarely, a becoming, or condition of having 
become, relentless or insensible to entreaty (quots. 
1494. 1526). 

1494 Fauyas Chron, yi. 553 ‘Than the Gaunteners sup- 
prysyd with more obduracion of herte azayn theyr prynee, 
made theym a capytayne namyd Phylyp Artyuele. (1526 
Pilger Perf WW. de Wy 1331) gob, Olduracion or ynpite- 
fulbes, 1585 Parsoxs Cha Aorerc ie vi. 367 ‘This. was 
the obduration of Pharao. 1647 M. Hepsos Di Afghd 
Gevt wt. 7 God doth work..apon the will, either by way 
of Olwluration, or by way of Mollification and conversion, 
1728 Ramsay Geacrad JMistadée 20 Olidnration follows 
jutblic shame. 1778 Bo. Lowrn fsavak Notes ed. 12) 182 
‘The obduration of the Jews of that age. 1882 3 Scusir 
fimyel, Kevig. Anowl, VL rzg0/t Valling under unit 
judgment of obduration of which Isaiah speaks. 

« oy Ps } 

4. Physical hardening. rare. 

1654 Gavion Picas. Nafes ut vit. 113 The obduration of 
Ins Posteriors,..almest petrified by continual bardnings 
upon his Asses bare backe. 1822-44 Goed's Study Mil. 
(ea, g) DV. aga As the distension and vbduration increase, 


+ Obdura‘tious, « Ols. rare). [f. Oppura- 
TION; sce -toUs.] Characterized by or showing 
obduration; obdurate. 

1672 Baxtir agshaww's Scand, i. 4, Ehad been guilty of 
an obduratious selfsaving, and pertidions silence. 

+ Obdure ‘pbdiiier . a. Obs. (exc. arch.) Ef. 
On- 1b + diets hard: alter L.. obdiirdre: see next.] 

1, = OepeRate @ 1. 

1608 Hiyvwoon Axcrece Wi ii, Wks. 1874 Vo 219 My doors 
the day time to my friends are free, Bot in the night the 
ebdure gites are lesse kinde. 1639 G. Danuin. Aeclis. xvi. 
45 Hee made obdure the heart of yt proud King Pharch, 
1655 Hivwoov & Rowiey Jord une by Land y Sear ii. Wks, 
1874 Vb. 375 The boy’s inflexible, and Lobdure. 1844 Mrs. 
Brownine Sous, Meaning of the Look, When thy deathly 
need is obedurest [daser ca’. deeariest]. 

2. — OBDURATE @. 2. 

1624 QuarLes Sox's Sonn, xxiv. 1632 — Div. Fancics 
It. xiv. (1660) s4 Gods sacred Word is like the Lamp of Day, 

_ Which softens wax, but makes obdure the clay. 
| Hence } Obdu'rely adv.; +Obdu'reness. 

1624 Huvwoou Gunuark. u 55 The fates For her obdure- 
nesse turn'd her intostone. 1634 Be. Hace Contenipl, V7. 
iv. Christ Betrayed, Oh the sottishnesse and obdurenesse of 
this sonne of perdition |! 1848 Lytton AY Alrthur ix. civ, 
The morsels least obdurely tough. 

Obdure (odiiie1), v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. obditra-re to harden, to render or becoine hard: 
| £. 0b- (OB- 1b) + dvirdre to harden, f. dir-us hard.] 

l. trans, = OBpURATE v. 1. (In quots. 1640 in 
good sense: To strengthen, fortify, ‘steel ’.) 

1598 Yoxc Diana 24 Now mollifie hy dire Nardnes and 
brest of thine so much obdured. 1633 Heywoon Ang. / raz, 
v. Wks. 1874 1V. go Math. .sinne soubdur'd thy heart? 1640 
Br. Hate Chr, Aloder. (Ward) 20/: We may not so obdure 
ourselves as to be like the Spartan bays, who would not so 
much as change a countenance at their beating, /ézd. 23/2 
It concerns a wise man to obdure himself against these weak 
fears. 1678 R. Barciay Afpol. Quakers v. § 18. 153 God 
seems .. to have obdur'd their Hearts, to force them unto 
great Sins. 1860 [see Opourate v, 1]. 

+2. To harden physieally ; = OBDURATE z. 2. 

1624 Heywooo Gunaié. 1. 55 A dragon they espie Obdur'd 
to stone. 1665 Str ‘IY. Hersert Jaz, (1677) 112 Brick .. 
hardned by the Sun, which makes them..no less solid and 
usefull than those the Fire obdures. 

+8. intr, a. To become hard. b. To become 


or remain obdurate; to persist stubbomly. Oés. 
1609 Heyvwoop Brit. Tray vi ii, Sencelesse of good as 
stones they soone obdure, 1641 ‘Smectymnucs’ Answ, 
Post. (1653) 88 Becket obdures, denies that the..Courts have 
authoritie to judge him. ¢1750 Suenstone Ruin'd Abbey 
213 Resolute in wrongs the priest obdur'd. 3 . 
Hence + Obdwring wéé. 5d. : 
1643 Mitton Divorce u. xx, He. .would little perplex his 
thought for the obduring of nine hundred and ninety such 
“as will dayly take worse liberties. 


Obdured (gbdiiiesd, poet. Pbdiiiorréd), Afi. a. 
Now rare or Obs. [pa. pple. of prec. vb., after L. 
obdiiratus obdurate.] 


1, = OspunaTe a. I. : 

1585 Jas. I Zss. Poesie (Arb) 53 To ignorants obdurde, 
quhair wilful errourlyis. @ 1619 FoTuersy Atheont.1. xv. § 2 
(1622) 154 A notable mirrour of obdured vngodlinesse. 1649 

tp, Haut Cases Conse, ut. ix. (1654) 252 Denouncin judge- 
ment to the unbeleeving and obdured sinner, Ti.10N 


2 


OBDUREDNESS. 


P. £1. 568 Arm th’ obdured brest With stubborn patience 
as with triple steel, 1830 Cartyie Nichier in Afise. Ess. 
(1892) 111. 40 A man with such obdured Stoicism like triple 
steel round his breast. 

+2. = OBDURATE @. 2. raze. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat. (Percy Soc.) 9 I could .. 
Reade them a lecture should their vice imprint With sable 
lines in the obdured flint. 

IlIence + Obdu-redness, obdurateness. 

1633 Br. Hats. //ard Texts, Ni 7. 183 With further 
obdurednesse of heart. @1656 — Sfeciadities Life Rem. 
Wks, (1660) 13 ‘The obduredness and hopeless condition of 
that man. 1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 180 Their 
unplacable obduredness, and anreclaimability of nature. 

+ Obdwrity. Ods. rare. [f OBpene a. + -ITY: 
cf. Duriry.) Hardness; obduracy. 

€1600 Norven Spec. Brit. Cornw. (1728) 18 A stone called 
a Moar-stone. .. Notwithstanding their naturall ohdiritie, 


the Covntrie people haue a denice to cleeue them. 3653 
PF, G. tr. Seine airtamenes (1655) IV. vain, 173, When 
you discover any obdurity or inhumanity in her, 1657 


Tomrixson Revon's Disp. 116 Because of their obdurity and 
density they preserve the strength of those medicaments. 


Obe (feb). Gr. /7ist, [ad. Gr. &8a.] A village 
or district in ancient Laconia; a subdivision of an 
original puAy or clan. 

3835 Maiiwatn Greece viii. 1.315 Aa obe, which originally 
signified a village or district. @ 1873 LytTON Pansanias Ww. 
v, The divisions or abes acknowledged by the State. 

| Obeah «bia , obi (obi). Also 8 obia, 9 
oben, obeeyah. [A West African word: cf. 
Efk wdio, 6a thing, or mixture of things, put in 
the ground, as a charm to cause sickness or death; 
the Obeab of the West Indies’ (Goldie Dict. of 
Efik 1874). With the senses cf. those of Jugsv.] 

1, An amulet, charm, or fetish used by negroes 
for magical purposes. 

1796 STENMAN Surinam 11. xx. 89 A superstitious ob7a or 
amulet tied abont his neck.  /Afd. (1813) IL. xxix. 360 Ta 


whom he sells his obias or amulcts, in order to make them 
invulacrable. 


2. A kind of pretended sorcery or witchcraft 
practised by the negroes in Africa, and formerly 
in the West Indies and neighbouring countries. 


. (1857) 1.2 


1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane Ww. 381 In Obia, all the sons cf | 


sable Afric trust. 1802 Mar. Eucrwortn Grateful Negre 
(1832) 246 mote, Strict investigation..has.. been made after 
the professors of Obi, @x818 M. G. Luwis Fen WY Jat 
(1834) 94 The helicfin Obeah is now greatly weakened. 1823 
T. Roucutey Jamaiia Planter's Guide ii. 83 Perbaps the 
horrid and abominable practice of Obea is carried on, dis- 
membering and disabling one another, 188 H. J. Bera. 
Obcah; Witeheraft in WW, indies i. g Before the emancipa- 
tion .. the practice of Obeah was rampant in all the West 
Indian Colonies. 1889 Pal! Madi G., The awful mysteries 
of Obeeyah (algo Obi) and the powers possessed by the 
Obeeyah women of those days, were sufficiently known to 
all the slave-traders of the West Coast. 

3. attrib, and Coméb., as obeah (or obi) -man, 
-WomMar, one who practises obeah, a negro sorcerer 
or sorceress. 

1764 GRraIncrr Sugar Cane vw. 370 note, The negro-con- 
jurers or obia-men as they are called. @1818 M. G. Lewis 
Frat. UW’, Ind. (1834) 237 Adam, the reputed Obeah-man, 
1840 Marrvat /'ecr Jack xii, She .. had always been con- 
sidered asan Obiwoman, 1886 Grant Antes /n all Shades 
xxviii, (1837) 200 His mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
alligators’ teeth and.. little hurnan kauckle-bones. 

Hence O-beah, o-bi, v, /ras., 10 bewitch by obeah, 
put under a spell; O*beahism (obeoism, obeism, 
obiism), the practice of or belief in obeah. 

@ 1838 M. G. Lewis Yral. WH, Zn. (1834) 134 Edward had 
Obeahed him, 1836 E. Howarp &. Keefer xiviii, Such 
superstitious nonsense as Obeoism. 1866 Beckroro Davis 
in Rep. R. Cow. Yamaica 521 Obeahism .. is the art of 
poisoning, combined with the art of imposing upon the 
credulity of ignorant people by a pretence of witchcraft. 
1874 Sir S. D. Scorr Fo i 
craft, under the name of Obeism and Myalism. 1895 II, J. 
Bett in Stoddart Crufstug Cartbbees xi. 89 ‘ Missis, Lin 
Obeahed, I know I'll go dead’. 

Obeche, var. OnEisu Oés., to obey. 


+Obedible, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. obédi-re 
to obey: see -BLE, -IBLE, Cf. OF, oddissable 
obedient, docile.] Capable of obedience ; docile. 

1622 Be. Hate Contempi, NT. ut. Christ amy. Gergesens, 
Spirits .. may be made most sensible of paine, and by the 
obedible submission of their created nature, wrought upon 
immediately by their appointed tortures. 

Obedience (obi-diéns). Also 4-5 -iens(e, 4-6 
-yenee, § -yans; 4 obyd-, 6 obeedienee. [a, F. 
obldience (2th c. in Littré), ad. L. obfdientia, n. 
of quality f. ofédtent-em OBEDIENT: sec -ENCE. 
With senses 2-4 cf. med, L. ofédientia in Du 
Cange.] 

1. The action or practice of obeying; the fact or 
character of being obedient; submission to the 
rule or authority of another; compliance with or 
performance of a command, law, or the like; the 
action of doing what one is bidden. 

@1225 Ancr. R. 6 Vor neod one, als .. obedience of hire 
bischope, oder of hire herre. 1340 Ayend, 140 Of bo3sam- 
nesse ». be milde bousp gledliche, .. uor be loue pet he 
hep to pe obedience, ¢1380 Wycuir i¥V&s, (1880) 9 For 
feyned obydience to synful mannus tradiciouns, 1484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop it. ix, Vandone and lost for faulte 
of obedyence. 1563 Winget Four Scotr Thre Quest, Wks. 
1888 I. sg For our humil and dew obnedience vnto our 


‘amatca xiii, 231 Belief in witch- | 
| dew reverens. 
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lauchful Souerane. 1602 Fucpecke 1s¢ 7%. Paralt. Introd. 
2 To bee brought vppe in the ohedience of Lawes. 1638 
Sir T. Heruert 7raz. (ed, 2) 19 They traine their cattell to 
such obedience, as with a Call or Whistle .. a great Heard 
will follow them like dogges. 1754 Epwaros Freed. Will 
tt. iv. (1762) 160 Obedience .is the submitting and yielding 
of the Will of one, to the Will of another. 1845 JnrrrRson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1.3 The King's Council .. held their 
places at will, and were in most huinble obedience to that 
will, 1838 Dickens NA Atck, xxi, In obedience to this 
request the qualifications were all gone through again. 1874 
Morey Compromise (1886) 65 Superstition, blind obedience 
to custom, and the other substitutes for a right and inde- 


( pendent use of the mind. 


b. fig. The action or fact of yielding to some 
actuating force or agency: see OBEY v1 d. Usually 
in phr. 27 obedience to. 

x67: I. Aopison 1”, Barbary 102 They remove from one 
place to another, in obedience to their fickle Humors and 
cogent Necessities. Wad. Aheavy body falls to the ground 
in obedience to the law of gravitation. The s becomes r 
in obedience to Verner's law. 

ce. Passive obedience. (a) (Opposed to active 
obedience) an obedience in which the subject allows 
himself to be treated according to the will of 
another; or in which he suflers without remon- 
strance or resistance. (4) Unqualificd obedience 
or submission to authority, whether the commands 
be reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful. 

1656 Bramuan Aepiic. vi. 231 Whether a power to reform 
abuses and inconveniences be necessary to a King, to which 
all his Subjects owe at least passive ohedience. a@ 1708 
Beverince Shes. Theol. (1711) VIL. 328 As by Christ’s pas- 
sive obedience we are freed from the guilt of sin, so by His 
active obedience we are invested with righteousness. 1732 
Berkecey (¢f#/e) Passive Obedience; or, the Christian Doc- 
trine of not resisting the Supreme Power, proved and 
vindicated, upon the Principles of the Law of Nature, 1808 
Moore Poet. Wks, 11.16 The churchman’s opiate dranghr, 
Of passive prone obedience. 1827 Hasan Const. ff ist, 
i. 330 The doctrine of passive obedience had now 
crept from the homilies into the statute-hook. 

2. The fact or position of being obeyed, or of 
having others subject to one; command, authority, 
rule, dominion. (Now chiefly of ecclesiastical 
authority, esp. that of the Church of Rome.) 

e1200 Vices & Virtves 7 Sume lected wel of hem seluen,, 
gif he bie of heise menstre, oder 3if he hafO sum hei cbedi- 
ence, 1393 Lanat. /%, 24 C. x. 220 Holy churche hotep alle 
manere puple Vnder obedience to bee aad busum to be 
lawe. @ 1400-50 céerander 1965 All be gracieux goddez 
pat be ground viseten, All er vadir my obedience, dredles 
I telle. x555 Even Decades 27 We are determyned noo 
longer to bee vnder yowre obedience. 64a tr. /’erhkins’ 
Prof, Bk. xi. § 754. 330 C D is a Monke professed under 
the obedience of the same Abbot. 1655 Fucter CA. Jf ist. 
1x. ii. § 24 ‘To abjure the authority and obedience of the 
Bishop of Rome, 1827 Hatram Cousé. /fist. (1876) IIT. xvi. 
214 The prospect of reducing Spain to the archduke's obedi- 
ence. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 2. 336 The two Tlouses 
decided .. to return to the obedience of the Papal See, 

b. ¢ransf. A sphere of authority; a realm, dis- 
trict, or body of persons subject to some rule, esp. 
ecelesiastical : a dominion. 

635 Pacirt Christianogr. 1, iii, (1636) 125 Christians .. 

f the Patriarch of Constantinoples obedience. 3832 tr, 
Stsmondi's [tal. Rep. ix. 209 Ov the 7th of July, the 
assembled cardinals of the two ‘ obedicaces ' nained in their 

lace a third, Alexander V. 1876 Freeman Vor: Cong. 

. xxii, 20 All the English land-owners within William's 
obedience. 1878 Stusns Medieval & Mod, It ist, viii. (1900) 
184 Ihe Armenian Church .. was so far schismatic as not 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 
obedience, 

3. A salutation expressive of submission or re- 
verence ; a bow or ctrtsy; =OBEISANCE 3. Now 
arch, and dial. To nake (one’s) obedience, med... 
obedientian: facere. 

1§03 Dunpar YAistle & Rose 76 To hic [Dame Nature} 
thair makar to mak obediens, Full law inclynnand with all 
1604 Drayton Owle 1151 The poore Owle 

(his Obedience done) Thus to his Liege Lord reverently 

begun. 1661 Evetyn Diary 22 Apr., After obedience on 

their several approches to ye throne. 1800 HeLeNa WELLS 

Constantia Nevilte U1. xxix. 193 ‘Be sure to bring your 

music books’, he cried, as [ made my obedience. 1885 ‘J. S. 

Winter’ /2 Quarters vi. 105 A .. nurse .. who rose and 

made_her obedience when he entered. 

4, In a monastic or conventual establishment : 
Any office, official position, or duty, under the 
abbot or superior ; the particular office or duty of 
any inmate of a convent; also, the cell, room, or 
place appertaining or appropriate to a particular 
office; =med.L. obedientia (see Du Cange). 

1729-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v., Obedience, Obedientia, is 
sometimes used in the canon law, for an office, or the 
administration of it.. .Odedtentia was used in tbe general, 
for every thing that was enjoined the monks, by the abbot. 

ln a more restrained sense [it] was applied to the 
farin belonging to the abbey, to which the monks were 
sent,.. either to look after the farm, or collect the rents, 

1815 Mary ScuimMeLrennincn Dentol. Monast. Pt. Royal 

Il]. 51 All the obediences .. were put into .. disorder, 

Obedience is the name given to those rooms containing the 

materials for the different kinds of works in which nuns are 

employed, .. There were a great many of these obediences 
at Port Royal, as for example, obediences for the linen, the 
robery, the mattresses, the bedding, the furniture, the drugs, 
the apothecary’sshop, 1882 Ocitvig (Annandale), Obedience 
+. 3 -- (0) A written precept or other formal instrument by 
which a superior in a religious order communicates to one 
of his subjects any special precept or instruction. 1891 Cen?. 
| Dict, Obedience .. 4. Ecctes. .. (6) In“ Roman Catholic 


OBEDIENTIAL. 


monasteries, any ecclesiastical and official position, with the 
estate and profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot's jurisdiction. 

+ Obe-diencer. Oés. [f. Onenience + -En: cf. 
F. obédiencier.] = OBEDIENTIARY sé, 

1380 Wycute Sel. Wks. [1.27 As oure prelatis wip her 
ohediensecrs and her lyvyng dispisen be mekenes and pe 
povert of Crist. 1393 Lanci. 7% JZ. C. vt. gt Bote he 
obediencer to pryour deg to mynstre. 152! Now Pyaloge 
1. Wks. 157/1 God willed the woman to be subiecte and 
obediencer of man. 1535 Act 27 /fen, Vill, c. 28 § 15 The 
abhottes or pryours to whome thei be obedyencers. 1721 
St. German's Doctor & Stud. 234 All that the Obediencer 
hath is the Superior's. (1892 Kirn Adsngdon Ace. p. xi, We 
might .. use ‘obediencer"} 

Obedienciarie, olis. form of OREDIENTIARY. 

Obediency. rare. [ad. L. odédientia: see 
OBEDIENCE and -ENCY,] = OBEDIENCE 1. 

1614 R. Tawor Jog hath lost Pearly.in Hazl, Dodsiey 
XI. 486 Great Crassus’ shadow may dispose of me ‘To what 
he pleaseth. /ég/t#. So speaks obediency. 1800 CoLerincr 
Piccolom, v. ii, The holy habit of obediency. 

Obedient (obfdient). a. (sb.) Also 4-6 -yent, 
5-6 -iente, 5 obeydyand, 6 obeedient. [a. OF. 
obédient (11th c. in Godef.), ad. L. ohédient-em, pr. 
pple. of odédire to OBEY. 

1. That obeys or is willing to obey; submissive 
to the will of asnperior; complying with or carry- 
ing ont a command or commands; doing what 
one is bidden ; subservient ; dutifal. 

ax2ag Ancr. R. 424 Bode heon obedient to hore dame in 
alle binges, bute ine sunne one. 1382 Wvceiir 2 Cor, ii. 9 
That I knowe .. wher in alle thingis 3¢ ben obedyent. 14.. 
Tundate's Vis. 1944 Lovyd ay God .. And to hym ever 
obeydyand were. 1535 CoveRDALE /’s. civ. [cv.] 28 They 
were not obedient ynto his worde, 1632 J. Haywarp 
tr. Brondi’s Eromena 158 The obedient executor of your 
commands. 1667 Mittox /, 2. xit. 246 Such delight hath 
God in Men Obedient to his Will, 1715 Dr For Fan. 
dustruct. (1841) 1. Introd. 1 To be made obedient to what 
they have already learnt. 1828 Scort /. AL Perth x, He 
lacks the homage and obedient affection which the poorest 
yeoman receives from his family. 1833 ALison //ist. Lnrepe 
(1849-53) 1. iv. § 123, 561 The armed force .. is essentially 
obedient—it acts, but should never deliberate. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) LIL, g02 They were obedient to the laws. 

+b. Owning, or subject to, the rule of another 
as sovereign or superior; subject. Oés. 

1340 Hapote #7, Conse, 4072 Ne fra ban sal na man be 
bughsome, Ne obedient to be kirk of Rome, ¢ 1400 Maunory, 
(1839) iL 16 Contreys that ben obedyent to the Emperour. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. icg (Marl. MS.) A spirit obediente to a 
new gonernaunce, ¢ gir ist Ang. Bh. Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 
30/2 [Lt] is not obedient to the chyrch of Rome. 

ce. Conventionally used as an expression of re- 
spect or courtesy, esp. al leave-taking, or in the 
conclusion of a letter; in phr. your obedient servant, 
axgq8 Hatt Chron. (fen. Vill 137 This subscribed by 
your bumble and obedient sonne Frances. 1681 in Ellis 
Orig. Let. Ser. 1. IV. 66, Lam so entirely myself as being, 
Sir, Your most obedient and most devoted servant, Z. Isham, 
1777 SHERIOAN Sch. Scaad. 1. i, Snake.. Mr. Surface, your 
most obedient. (E-rf#.) Fos. Mr, Snake, your most obedient. 
1781 Cowper Truth 212 Reduce his wages, or get rid of 
her, Tom quits you, with—Vour nrost obedient, Sir’, 1885 
Times 24 Nov. :o/4 You will greatly oblige, Sir, Your 
obedient servant. ee A 
+2. Astrol, Said of certain signs of the zodiac, 
cle,: Snbject; see OBEY v. 5. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 132 Which [the star Botercadent] 
antes kinde obedient Is to Mercurie and to Venus. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astrol. ut. § 28 Thise crokede signes ben obedient 
to the signes bat ben of riht Assencioun. ; 

+3. Yielding to desires or wishes; compliant. Oés. 

1362 Lanot, 7’, PL A, x1. 188 Obedient as breperen and 
sustren to opere. 1497 Br. Atcock Alons Perfect. Cij b/t 
¥f we be obedyent unto our hedes, god is obedient unto our 
prayers. . ; 3 

4. fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
Moving or yielding as acinated or affected by some- 


thing else. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. \xxiv. (Bodl. MS.) He 
findep mater more able and obedient to lis worchinge pe 
more noble impression he prentep bercin. gsr T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 43b, Other efficient causes that are obedient, 
are but instrumentes of doyng, as Hatchettes, Hammers. 
190 Suaxs. Com. Evy. ti. 87 My wife and 1 ., floating... 
chetins to the streame, Was carried towards Corinth, as 
we thought.. 1726 Lront tr. Aéberti's Archit, 1. 27/1 The 
Ash is accounted very obedient in all manner of Works. 
1857 Buckie Crveliz. I. vii 344 Soldiers live upon an element 
much more Obedient to man. . x 

+B. sd. One who is obedient or subject to 


authority; a subordinate: see quots. Ods. 

1626 C. Porrer tr. Father Pauls Hist. 1. 81 Apt to con- 
demne and reprehend any action whatsoeuer, if it were not 
done with their knowledge and counsel, as also to iustilie 
all the actions of their Obedients. 1662 Ray TAree /tin. 
nn. 159 Here [Glasgow] are, most commonly about forty 
students of the first year, which they call obedients. 

Obediential (obédi,enfal), a. (sd.) [ad. med.L. 
obidiential-is, f. ohédientia OBEDIENCE: see -AL 2; 
cf. F. obédientiel (1636 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1, Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by obedience. (Common in 17th c., chiefly 
Theol.; now rare or Obs. in ger. sense.) _ 

1619 SANDERSON Seri. (1657) 15 Which .. distinction of Doc- 
trinall and Obedientiall Necessity. .is. sufficient toclear all 
douhtsin this point, 1645 RutHErroro Tryal 4 Tri. Faith 
xxv, (1845) 371 Every being. hatha poere iential to hear 
what God saith, and do it. 21677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 


OBEDIENTIALLY. 


1. L 38 There is no Power in the World but owes .. an 
obediential subjection to the Lord of Nature. 1755 S. 
Warker Ser. i, An obedential Spirit. .is the only Qualifi- 
cation for happiness in us. 1825 Cutrertson Lect. Nevel, 
vi.77 The obediential sufferings and death of Christ. 

2. Se. Law. (Sec quots.). 

1693 Stain fnstitutes t. iii, § 3 (ed. 2) 20 Obediential 
Ohligations are these, which are put upon men by the will 
of God, not by their own will, and so are most Natural, as 
introduced hy the Law of Nature. 1 73 Erskine Just. Law 
Scot, it. i. $9. 414 These are called by Lord Stair odedi- 
ential or natural obligations, in opposition to conventional. 
1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. 945. 

+B. sé. See quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1674 Buount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Odedientials, those that 
execute an Office under Superiours, and with obedience to 
their commands. ; ; 

Ilence Obedlentially adv., in the way of obedi- 
ence; Obedie'ntlalness, a relation of obedience. 

1640 Gatoen The Lowe, etc. (1641) 12 No men or oiinels 
are more obedientially disposed to an heroiek patience. 
1651 J. Flreake) dgrifga's Oce. Philos. 28 Which obe- 
dientialness..is such as our bodies’ 1o onr sonls. a 1708 

BeveRriDGe Ses. Theol. (1710) LU. 275 ‘To do..works of 
charity to the poor, obedientially to God’s command. 

Obedientiar, rare. [Sec -an2.] =next, A. 2. 
ae Kiex (¢it/e) Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon 
Abbey. 

Obedientiary (obidijenfari), sd. anda. Also 
§ -enci-, -ency-. [ad. med.L. obédientiari-us, adj. 
and sb., f. odédventia ONEDIENCE : see -Any.] 

A. sb. 1. Apperson practising obedience, or in 
a position of subjection; one owning allegiance; a 
subject; a liezeman, Obs. 

¢€1840 Bp. or Baxcor in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ur. Ib. 151, 
1, your verye humble obediencyarye, most mekelye besechithe 
your Grace, 1563-87 Foxe i. & .V. (1596) 6094/1 The grent 
prelates and fat doctors, and other obedienciaries of the 
Romish sea. 1603 Stow Swrv. (1842) 204/1 In respect of 
the whole realm, London is but..a subject and no [ree 
estate, an obedienciary and no place endowed with. .absolute 
power, 

2. A member of a conventnal establishment 
charged with any duty or ‘ obedience’; the holder 
of any office in a monastery, under the abbot or 


superior. (See OBEDIENCE 4.) 

1794 W. Tixoat /fist. Evesham 94 The prior, sub prior, the 
third prior, and other obedientiaries vf the order, 1886 
Athenxunt3 July 14/1 Inthe case in point the convent in its 
corporate capacity stood to the obedieatiary in the relation 
of owner of the fee. 1897 E. L. ‘Yapston Eng. Black 
Monks 1. 57 These payments were often assigned to divers 
Officers of the abbey, obedientiaries as they were called. 
attrib, 1892 Kircuin (¢éfle) Obedientiary Rolls of St. 
Swithnn's, Winchester, : - ° 

+B. aaj. Fractising or professing obedience; 
owning allegiance; subject. OAs. 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot.,ete. iii. (1707) 300 John... 
yielded his Realm ‘Tributary, and himself an obedientiary 
Vassal to the Bishop of Rome. 

Obediently (ebrdiéntli), adv. [f. Osepiext 
+ -LY*.] In an obedient manner; in or: with 
obedience ; snbmissively, dutifully. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. tx. (1495) b vj b/t Sedes 
make hemselfe subget to god obedyeatly, & not compellyd 
but by very fredom. a1gs7 Mrs. M. Basser tr. More's 
Treat. Passion Ws, 1365/2 Vf we .. be readye obedientely 
to folowe hys inost blessed will, 164z Mitton Apol. Smecé, 
ii, Wks. (1851) 284 Reasoa. .conducting without error those 
that give themselves obediently to be Jed accordingly. 3748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 11. xxiti, 152 You are so obedi- 
ently principled. 1818 Suweniey Rev. fslam x. v, Obediently 
they came, Like sheep. 1885 M/anch. Exam. 18 Feb. 6'1 
To submit obediently to the powers that be. 

+ Obe'dientness. Os. rare. [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being obedient; obedience. 

1571 GoLoinc Calvin on Ps. xxx. 5 With how redy 

* obedientness he submitted his backe to Gods rod. 1583 — 
Calvin on Deut, iii. 13 A trne tryal of their obedientaesse. 

Obeiance, -auns, obs. forms of OBEYANCE. 

Obeie, obs. form of OBry, v. 

Obeisance (obé"sins). Forms: 4- obeis-; 
4-8 obeys-; also 4 obeish-, 5 obeyssh-, obeiss-, 
obayss-, (obeyes-, obecy-, obbeis-, obeisi-), 5-6 
obeyss-, 7 obays-; 4- -ance, 4-6 -aunce, 5-6 
-ans. See also the aphetic Beisance. [a. F. ob¢s- 
Sance (13th c. in Littré), f. oddtssant, pt. pple. of 
obéty to OBEY: see-ANCE. Oddtssance had the same 
relation to oddissané that L. obédéentia had to 
obdient-em, ‘Nith senses 2-4, cf. med.L. obé/i- 
etia in Du Cange.] 

+1. The action or fact of obcying; = OBEDIENCE 1. 

€1374 Cuaucer Comfi. Mars 47 He bynt him to per- 
petuall obeisannce. 1382 Wreuir 1 Sam, xv. 22 Betre is 

oheishaunce [1388 obedience] than slayn sacrificis. a 1450 
Ant. de la Tour (1868) 26 Atle women..be not of the 
obeisaunce that a merchanntez wiff was. 1953 Lavy Jane 
Grey in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. 11. 186 To remayne fast in 
your obeysannce and duetie to the imperial] Crowne of this 
Realme. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables Ep. ded., A testimony 
of ny obeysance and humble submission to your judgment. 

+2. The obeisance (of any one), the obedience 
which he claims; hence, Authority, rule, command, 
sway: = OBEDIENCE 2. Olis. 

€1385 Cuaucer 1. G. WW. 587 Cleopatra, To conqneryn 
regnys and honour Vn to the toun of rome..To han the 
worlde vn-to hyreobeysaunce. ¢ 1440 Generydes 6630 Sette 
the lande in rewle.. hole to be..vnder his obcysaunce. 
at Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AM. Aure?. (1546) E ij, The 
realmeof Acaye subinytted his.. prunde heade, tn the sweete 


i 


! obeysannce of the empyre. 1664 /leddan P15 To bring ' 


that Land to his obeysance. 

tb. The sphere within which any one rules; 
a district under the rule or jurisdiction ‘of some 
one), a dominion ; = OBEDIENCE 2b. O/s. 
+3419 J. be Assurion in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nn be 73 
The Abbot..has sent for safe condute for to conte to sour 
obeysshans, 1467 Waterf Arch. in wth Rep, List. MSS. 
Comm, App. ¥. 305 No manere aliennt, lore ont of 
thobeysaunce of the Kyng of Inglande. 1493 Hrs. VIP in 
Four C, Bug, Lett, (Camden) 9 The Flemoungs and other 
of the archduke’s obeissaunce. 1569 T. Nokiox in Strype 
clan Kf (1709) L. lv. 561 The country round about within 
her obelsance. 1616 R. LC Limes Whistle we jor The 
ewes, together with their Palestine, Which he by force 
will conquer, and confine ‘Vo his obeisance. 

3. A bodily act or gesture expressive of submission 
or respect (almost always, A bending or prostration 
of the body in token of this) ; a respectful saluta- 
tion; a bow or enrisy: =OBEDIENCE 3. Often in 
phir. ¢o do, make, pay obcisance, in med.l. obcdi- 
entiam facere. \The chief current sense, but almost 
restricted to literary use, and often with an archaic 
tinge.) 

(In.F., Godefroy has one 16th c. example of eldissunce — 
r&eérence, salut, but no OF. examples, The sense is not 
in Cotgr, Littré, or Hatz.-Darm.) 

31385 Cuaveer 4, G. 17,1268 Dito. Nad can so wel don 
alle hive obeysauncis And waytya hire at festis and at 
dauncis. 1484 Caxton Faddes of. Fsop ici, Vhey appre ched 
to theyr kynge for to make obeyssaunce vnto hyn. @1gsg 
Latimer Sera, & Ment. (1845) 150 A gentleman that brought 
the cap. in making obeisance, the cover fell to the ground. 
1610 G. Frercuna Christ's Cict wu. xvii, He lowted low 
With prone oleysance. 1640 in Rushw. //is/. Cod? fr6y2) 
}. x24 He imate a low OLeysance. c1gro Coin Fiessis 
Diary (1888) 69 They shewed us the wearing of ve paves 
ment with ye obeisance of his votarys. 1765 H. Watron: 
Otranto iii, (7798) 49 ‘Vhe herald made rhrce oheisances. 
1850 Arad, Nes, (Ruldy.) 448 Vhe young mer hant made 
his obeisance, by throwing himself with his face to the 
ground. 18¢5 Prescorr /Aiip //. 1.1. iv. 46 ‘Lhe Spanish 
prince was welcomed..by a goodly company of English 
lords, assembled to pay him their obcisance. 

In more gencral sense: Respectfulness of 
manner or bearing, deference; respect such as is 
or may be shown by bending the body; homage, 
submission, Often in phr. fo do, make, pay obeisance, 
fig., = to ‘do homage’, submit. show reverence or 
respect. (In mod. use regarded as fig. from 3.) 

€1385 Cuaccer 4. G. 1. 1375 diysip., Thyne feynede 
trouthe., With thyn obeysaunce and humble cheere, ¢ 1450 
Hot.axn é/owlat 870 Quhom thai ressaif with renerens, 
And bowsome obeysance. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 46 Love arted 
me to do myn observannce ‘To his astate, and doon him 
obeysaunce. ragrr SteeLE Spect, No. 167 73 .\ Throne to 
which Sorauetee Nations yielded Obeysance. @ 1716 SouTit 
Serum, VU. vic (1744) 164 The eye nist do obeisance to the 
window, and discourse submit to sensation. 1865 SEELEY 
Eece dfonto 1. (1868) 6 He} John the Baptist} did obeisance to 
the royalty of inward happiness. é 

+5. Alleged erin fora company of servants. Ods. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans F vjb, An obcisians of seruauntis. 

Obei‘sancy. rare, [Sec -Ancy.] =pree. 

1846 Worcester cites PoLiok. 

t Obei-sand, obeysand, a. Ols. [A northern 
form in which F. odé¢ssant, OBEISANT receives the 
northern participial ending -axp, and thus becomes 
in form the pr. pple. of obe¢s Oxzisn 2.] = OBEI- 
SANT, OBEDIENT. 

1375 Barrovr Sruce vit.10 That land He maid till him 
allobeysand. c1soo Lancelot 642 NWe..tnakith al obeisand 
to his honde, That nocht is left wnconqnest in that lond. 
1568 in Lannatyne Poents (1873) 104/28 He .. ordanit all 
at thy cominand to be, .\nd thow to be obeysand to his lawis, 

Obeisant (obé'sint', a. (sd.) Forms: 3-8 
obeysant, 4-6 -aunt, obeissant, -aunt, 5 obeys- 
sant, -aunt, (obeyssiant, obeiceant), 4~ obci- 
sant; also 4~5 obeisch-, obesch-, 5 obeysbaunt. 
[a. F. oddssant, pr. pple. of obdir:—L. obédire to 
OBEY: see -AXT.] 

+i. = Opepient 1. Ods. exc. as in 2. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10355 Pat pou to god & to holi- 
chirche obeysant were, ¢1380 Wycitr IVés. (1889) 277 Pat 
clerkis be meke & obeschaunt to worldly Jordis. 1382 — 
Exod. xxiv. 7 We shulen be obeysaunt. 1450-80 tr. Secreta 
Secret, 4 He..found hem more lowly and obeyshannt to 
him than any othir were. 1475 BA Noblesse (Roxb.) 3 Vour 
verray true obeisaunt subjectis. 1546 Supplic. Commons 
(E. E. T.S.) 76 We, your. .most obeisant leage people. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform. xiii 164 Be obeysant to God and 
mans Lawis. | 

+b. Subject; = Oseprent 1 b. Oéds. 

€1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxv. 263 Many ben obeyssant to 
the greate Chane. 1485 Caxton Trevisa's Migden u. viii. 
(1527) 66 [Ife] made them all longe and be obeyssannt to y? 
kyngdome of Rome. 1§36 Bettanven Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 
78 AJ regionis circulit with the occeane sees, ar obeysant to 
Romane lawis, 1609 Houtann A vine, Marcell. xxxi. vii. 410 
pine -joyned themselves unto him, as dnetiful and obeisant 
allyes. 

te. Compliant: = OBEDIENT 3. Ods. 

€1490 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi 41 Pat pai schuld..be obei- 
schaunt to myne askynges. 

d. fig. = OBEDIENT 4. Obs. or arch. 

1430-40 Lyne. Bochas vu. iv. (1554) 167 b, Of heavenly cours 
the disposicion Is obeysannt and subiect to reason. 1818 
Mutman Samir 178 The bark obeisant to its dashing oars. 

2. Showing respect or deference, deferential ; 


humbly or servilely obedient, obsequious. 


OBELISK. 


164z Rockks Veawen oor Lf Kgbin an heathen Kite, 
hearing of a charge from God was su obeysant, as to come 
off his throne, and worship God. 1728 Ramsay Gentle 
Shepi. wedi, Obeysapt servants, honour, wealth, and ease, 
1855 Minman Lat. Cl. (1664) Voix. vill. gry ihey Woe 
conmmanded to be the obeisint executioners of punishme 15 
-.0f which they did not adniit the justice. 1878 MWe. zie 
Poets 27 Yhe obeisant slaves would bring rare cups. 

b. Doing obvisance ; offering homage; bowing. 
tgo0 Axfosttor Jan. 77 Joseph dreams of obeisant sheaf 
and obeisant stir. 
+B. sé. Onewho is obedient, an obedient servant. 
one under authority, a subordinate. Ods.. 

1475 fk. Vohdesse (Roxby 30 In defante of largesse tu 
youre obeissanutes, 1600 W. Watsos Decacordeon (toes 
tro A distinction Letwiat a lesnit commandant, and a 
lesuit obeisant. 

+ Obei‘santly, adv. Ols. [f. pree. + -Lv 2] 
In an obeisant manner; obedicntly; cefcrentially ; 
with an obcisance. 

e1goo Lay folks Mass Bho Npp. ite v2 Perfine schalde 
he .obeschaunte ly seye to hym pus. 1g07 Fiestes Zune 193 
in Haz AL 2.7L reg By the hynge they past And 
obeysauntly doune theyr heedex they cast 1gss Aur: 
Parker J's, Isiti. 1-3 Obeysanty To lyf my handes 

+ Obei'sh, obei's, 2. Ol». Forms: 4 obeshe, 
cbeche, obeishe, obciche. 4-5 obeische, o- 
besche, 5 obeisshe, obeysche. obeysshe; 4 5 
obes, obeis, obcyse, : obeisse, obeise. [a. }. 
ohféss-, lengthened stem of ef77 10 OBey |, formally 
comesponding toa L.inchoative type *odfdise-). As 
to constructions cf. Opry.) 

Lia. frans. or tity, with def. = OBey v1. 

1400-80 J derander 2694 Juur satiapers. your soueray nly 
with i beysshyns. ¢3goo tr Sconce Secret, Ger 
Aivrits 7 To louse, honeure, e beisse, and Coute pe kyr ge. 
1483 Caxion G. de fe Tour Fiv , Ye ought to..obeysshe 
nad bere hym hononr. 

b. futr. with fa: 

1375 liannovK Bruce IN 

Obeysit till bis 


= OBEY 2. 2. 
303 The nerth cuntre, that fiwmytiy 
©1380 Wryein Sera. Sel Whe. 1 


&2 Men moten inore ol eishe to Gud pan to man ©1449 
Vecock Apr tvoi. geo Poul witnessith the sum Sciyng 
thus, Servauntis, oleische je to fleischli lord «1500 


Lanvedot 2134 Vo hour command, god will, y sal obes. 
@. ref. = OBEY 7. 4. 

c1g00 tr. Seereta Seored., Gor Leordydy 50 Whenane .. pat 
his subgitz of von accord obvisse hem to his lords hipe. 

2. trans, or tur. with simple dat.) ‘To do 
ob¢isance to. bow to: — Onry 7. 6. 

13.0 AL AL td PAL 885 Byfore godez chayere, & be 
fowre bestez pat hym obes  fédd, B. 743 Pen Abraham 
obceched hym & losly him ponkhez. a 1400-$0 Alevamicr 
1620 Pan Permeon .askis at him swythe .. Qui he obeschid 
sv lawe and bende be bischop of iew is? 

+ Obeishing, obeising, e//. 5b. Obs. [f 
prec. + -ING 1] = OBEDIENCE, OBEISANCE ; homage. 

crqoo Ken, Kose 33€0 For serice and obeissing. 1450-70 
Golagres & Gaw, 1322 Meir mak I yow obeising, As liege 
lord of landis. ‘i a 

+ Obei'shing, obei'sing, f//.@. Ols. [fas 
prea. + -1NG 2: ch OBrisann, the northern equiva- 
lent.) = OBEDIENT, OBEISANT. 

€1380 Wren Sera, Sel. Wks. 1.53 Whan al his wiltis 
and alle his strengpis ben obeshinge to resoun,  ¢ 1385 
Cuavcer 1. GU. 1266 Dido, Vhar feynyth hyn so trewe 
& obeysynge. 1483 Caxnrvox G. dela Sour Dvjb. AM tho 
that .. hadde be obeisshyng to his commaundements. 

Obeism : sce OBEAH. 

Obele, -ey, obs. forms of OBLEY. 

| Obelion ob? lign). clvat. [inod.L. a. Gr. 
*oBéMoy dim. of oBedds spit.] (See quots.) 

1878 Barter tr. Vopinard’s -nthrop. uti. 234 Obelion.. 
the region situated between the two parietal foramina, where 
the sagittal sulure becomes simple, which is generally at its 
fourth posterior fifth. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lew, Obetion, the 
point of a line stretching between the Wo parictal foramina 
where the sagittal sutnre becomes simple and where its 
closure generally commences, about four fifths of its length 
from the front of the suture, " 

Llence Obe'Mac a., pertaining to the obelion. 

Obeliscal (pb/liskil), a. Also obeliskal. 
[f. L. ofelise-ts OBELISK +-AL.] Of or pertaining 
to an obelisk; of the nature of an obelisk. 

1763 Stuxerey falregr, Sacra 16 In the open temples 
of the Druids, they had an obeliscal stone, set upright. 1837 
O'Baten Phenic. fred. xxxiv. fed. 2) 321 note, A pyramidial 
or obeliscal stone, six or seven feet in height, is said to have 
stood ja the centre. 1880 7zes 6 Nov. 4/5 ‘The obeliscal 
character..between the Jegs and the lower half of the spear 
must denote ‘ king’. 

Obeli'scar, @. rare. [fas prec. + -AR, after 
an analogical L. *obe/¢scdris.] = prec. ' 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 629 Confirmed by the obeliscar 
inscriptions, /dfd., The-obeliscar sculptures. : . 

+Obeliscoly-chny. Ods. rare. [a. ¥, obelis- 
colychnie (Rabelais), ad. Gr. 6Pedigkodrtxrioy, a 
spit used (by soldiers) as a lamp-holder, f. 6BeAtoxos 
small spit + Auxvioy lamp-stand.] A lighthouse ; 
a light-bearer. e ’ ; 

1694 Motrevx Raédelais w. xxii, [see a Light on an Obelis- 
colychny. Ibid. v. xxxiti, We were conducted .. b those 
Obeliscolychnys, Military-Gnards of the Port, wit high- 
crown'd Hats, 

Obelisk (gbilisk), sd. (@.) Also 6-7 -Iske, 7 
-isck, 7-8 -isque,-ise. [ad. L. odelisc-us small spit, 
obelisk, a. Gr. 68eAloxos dim. of 6BeAés spit, pointed 
pillar. In F. odéfésgue (1337 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 


-2 


OBELISKINE. 


1. A tapering shaft er column of stonc, square or 
rectangular in section, and usually monolithic and 
finished with a pyramidal apex; a type of monn- 


ment specially characteristic of ancient Egypt. 

{r849 Tuomas //is?. Jtalie (1561) 33 Obcliscus is a stone 
that beyng broade and squere at the foote ascendeth propor- 
cionallye ton sharpe poincte.] 1569 J. Sanroaptr. Agripfpa's 
lan. Artes 127 ‘The Spaniardes raised up so many Obeliskes 
about the sepulcre of the deade, as he had slaine enimies. 
1613 Purcnas Silerimage v1. ii. 471 Obelisks ;. .their Pillars 
of one stone, fashioned like a needle. 1648 J. Raymoxn 
Hl Mere, ftad. 78 The Obelisque which .. is held to be the 
biggest of one stone..that ever came into Rome. 1695 
KE. Bersarn Moy. Ale pps to Tadmor in Afise. Cur, (1708) 
If. 95 A very tall and stately Obelisk or Pillar, consisting 
of seven large Stones, besides its Capital. 173g J. Price 
Stone-Br. Thames 5 Stone Obelisques for Lamps. 1869 
Rawiinson cdac. /éist. 3 Historical events .. recorded .. 
sometimes on obelisks or pillars, 


+b. Loosely applied to a column or pillar of 


any form; in quot. 1698 app. a minaret. Oés. 

1587 Freminc Conta. (/olfushed \11. 1340/1 Two obeliskes 
or round spires, and betweene them atriumphall arch. 1698 
Frvex dee. £. dndia & 7”, 368 At constant Llours the supe- 
rior Clergy..from their Obelisks. .call to the People to Pray. 

e. A natural formation resembling an obelisk, 


as a lofty sharp-pouinted mountain peak. 

1845 Darwin Hoy. Nat, i. (1852) 11 At St. Helena .. some 
pinnacles of a nearly similar figure .. had been formed by 
the injection of melted rock into yielding strata, which had 
thus formed the moulds for these gigantic obelisks, 1860 
Tryspant Glace. 1. xv. 102 The dark and the stern obelisk of 
the Matterhorn. 1886 SHEtDON tr. Hlaubert’s Salamiunbd 2 
An avenue of cypress trees formed a double colonnade of 
green obelisks. ‘ 

2. A straight horizontal stroke, either simple (—), 
or with a dot above and one below (+), used in 
ancient manuscripts to point ont a spurious, 
corrnpt, doubtful, or superfluous word or passage 
(= Obetus, Gr, o8edos); in modern use applicd 
to the mark +f used in printing for marginal refer- 
ences, fool-notes, etc. (= Daccer sb. 8). Double 
obelisk, the double dagger (1). 

1583 Furke Defence (1843) 25 Whatsoever is not found in 
the canon of the Jews..St. Jerome tlid thrust through with 
a spit or obelisk, as not worthy to be received. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. 7.1.71 It is sufficient to note these things 
with an obeliske; ay are dead tenets. a 1911 Grew (J.), 
Having compared it (the Septnagint] with the Hebrew, and 
noted by asterisks what was defective, and by obelisks what 
redundant. 1727 W. MaTuer lug. Alan's Comp. 38 Obelisk, 
is a mark of Reference to the Margin, thus, t. 1864 Saz. 
Rev. 9 July 60 Learned commentators .. may transfix it 
with their ‘ obelisk ' of condemnation as spurions. 

+3. As rendering of Gr. 6BeAtoxos a spit. Obs, 

x 1623 Peacnam Comp. Gent, xii. (1634) 116 Obolnus (hecanse 
it curryed the forme vf a spit ur obelisue so called) was the 
sixth part of a dram, 

4. Com. 

1813 Geutl, Mag. UXXXIM. 336/1 Obelisk-turned pine 
nacles, 1855 Cormivad/ 63 Obelisk-like rocks. 1901 Seotsean 
1z Mar. 4/3 A magnificent obelisk-shaped pillar-stone. 

+ B. as adj. Obelisk-shaped, obcliscal. Ods. 

1638 Sir T. Herpert 7raz. (ud. 2) 146 Consisting of Figures, 
obelisk, triangular, and pyramidal. 

Obeliskine, a. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. pree. + 
-ixEl] Pertaining to or resembling an obelisk; 
obeliscal. 

1818 Sueniey /’r. As. (1888) 111. 51 Cypress groves whose 
obeliskine forms of intense green pierce the grey shadow of 
the wintry hill. 

Obelize (¢-bflaiz), v. Also 9 erro. obolize. 
[ad. Gr. 6feAi¢-ev to mark with a critical obelus : 
see OBELUS and -14E.] ¢rans. To mark (a word 
or passage) with an obclus or obelisk; to condemn 
as spurious or corrupt. 

{61x Coryat Crudities Ep. to Rdr. bij b, Such seuere 
Aristarches as are wont dpedcGew.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Obelise,..to make a long stroke in writing, to signifie some- 
what to be put out. 1830 De Quincey in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 672 A suitable dictionary .. distinguishes the 
gold and silver words, and obolizes the base Brummagem 
copper coinage. 1837 WHrELWatcnt tr. Aristophanes FE. 200 
note, These and the three following verses were, according 
to the Scholiast, obelized by the illustrious grammarians. 
1876 GLaostone /fomeri¢ Synchr, 216 The line Od. 11. 631, 
obelised as spurions. : 

So O-belism[Gr, 6Berrcpds,f. JBeAlCevto obelizc), 
the action of marking as spurious. 

3860 1), Coreripce in Trans. Phitol. Soc. 156 The office 
of a Dictionary.. is eminently regulative. .. 1t separates the 
spurious from the genuine, cither..in the way of exelusion, 
-.or by careful obelism, 

| Obelus (p*b/12s). Pl. obeli (-loi). [L. obe/us 
spit, crilical obelus, a. Gr, éBedds spit, obelisk, 
critical mark.] = Oxemsk 2, 


1382 Wyeur 2 Chron. Prol. ad fin., Than wher euer 3eseen | 


--obelus ouerturned, thut is, a 3erde, is sette before, there is 
betokened what the seuenty remenonrs addeden .. and in 
Ebrue volumes it is not mi 1833 Sir W. Hamitron Diés- 
uss, (1853) 140 They stand likewise without an obelus in 
Dr. Gaisford’s respectable edition of the Hlorileginu, 1846 
Trexcy Afirac, xv. (1862) 25: In other MSS... the obelus 
which bints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection, 
is attached to it. 1889 Farraa Lives Fathers H. xvi. 352 
To amend the Latin version.. with asterisks and obeli. 

Obely, -ley, obs. forms of OBLEY. 

t Obe'quitate, v, Ods. rare->. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, obeguitare to ride towards, or up to, f. 0b- (OB- 


1) + egutlare to ride.] Hence + Obequita-tion. 


1 
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1623 Cockeram, Obeguitate, to ride about. 1658 Puttuirs, 
Otequitation, a ny about. 1694 Motreux Ratelais v. 
(1737) 231 Cruciated.. With an indesinent Obequitation, 

+Oberrastion. Obs. rare~°. 
L. oberrare to wander about.] 

1658 Puituirs, Oberration, n straying, or wandring about 
{not in edd. 1696-1706), 1721-1800 BaiLey, Oferration, a 
wandering up and down. 

Obese (ebi's), a. [ad. L. ofés-us that has 
eaten itself fat, stout, plump, pa. pple. of obedére 
lo cat away, f. ob- (OB- 1) + edére to eat. 

Rare before roth c.; in Johnson without quot.) 

Very fat or fleshy ; exceedingly corpulent. 

1651 Biccs New Disp, 2251 More obese and plethorick 
hodtes, 1654 Gaytox Jas, No ‘cs will. 8 One said of an Over- 
Obese Priest tbat he wasa great Arminian; grant, quoth a 
second, that he be an Arminian, I'll swear he is the greatest 
that ever Isaw. 1822 T.Tavtor Apuleius 316 A back obese, 
and animated breast, 1848 C. Bronte 9%. Ayre iv. (1857) 30 
A woman of robust frame, square shouldered,..and though 
stout, not obese. 1864 F. Oanetey /fist. Notes 85 An obese 
octavo, extending tu six hundred closely printed pages. 

b. “utom. (See quot.) , 

1826 Kirny & Sp. éntomol. 1V. 260 Obese .. Unnaturally 
enlarged and distended, as if from disease or too much a. 

Ilence Obe'sely a/v. 5 Obe'seness ( = next). 

1653 Gaupes ffferasp. 560 ‘The fatnesse of Monkes, and 
the obeseness of Abbots. 1654 R. Conrixcron tr. Justine 
xxxvili. 456 He..was..short in stature, and by the obeseness 
of his strutting belly, more like unto a Beast then toa man. 
1820 Moore #udées v.79 Her fat locusts, like a clond Of 
pluralists, obesely lowering. 1891 G. Mrrevitn Oue of oxr 
Cong. 1. ix. 151 Obeseness is the most sensitive of our 
ailments. 

Obesity (obesiti’. [ad. L. obésitas, f. odés-us 
Onese: ct. F. odésité.] The condition of being 
obese ; excessive fatness or corpulence, 

1611 Corcr., Obesité, obesitie. 1620 VeNner Ifa Recta 
Introd. 12 Those that feare obesity, that is, would not waxe 
grosse. 1728 Pork Mune. 1, Notes (1736) 110 He may justly 
be called a martyr to obesity. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North 
(2857) 1. 156 ‘The cattle. eat themselves up. .into obesity. 

Jig. 1812 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXVIL. 254 Many 
writers have perished of literary obesity. 1876 lairsatrn 
Strauss 1. in Contemp, Rev. June 138 A religion as well as 
a man may perish through obesity. 

[Obesse, obess, app. mispr. for chesse, Curss, 

1626 Sir Cu. Corxwarris Drs. Pr. Henry (1641) 17 Yet 
would [hc] sometimes play at Obesse at Biliors aud at Cards, 
[Reprinted in /fard Alise.; thence in Halliwell, etc.) 


Obet(e, obs. forms of Osit. 

|Obex (oubeks). [L. dex, obte-ene barricr, bolt, 
f. obicéve to cast in front of, f. 0d- (OB-1 a) + facére 
to cast.] 

1. Animpediment, an obstacle. Now rave or Ods. 

r611 Corvat Cruditics 442 That he might object the same 
as un obex or barre for repulsing the violent innasion of the 
Batavians. 1681 Fuaver Meth. Grace xix. 337 The great 
obex or har to our enjoyment of God, is..removed by the 
death of Christ. 1874 Chron. Convocation 29 Apr. 126 If 
this Lower House should interpose any obex or bar. 


2. siuat. A small plate of white nervous sub- 
stance sometimes occurring in the membrane form- 
ing the roof of the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
over the point of the ca/anuis scriptorins, and filling 
the angle between the diverging frricelé graciles. 
Syd. Soc. Lex, (1892). 

Obey (obé!'), v. Forms: 3-6 obeie, 4-7 obeye, 
(3 obbey(e, abey3e, abey), 5-6 obay(o, obaie, 
(6 abeye, abaye), s~ obey. (ME. odci-en, a. F. 
obéir:—L, obédire, orig. obedire to give car, hearken, 
obey, f. ob- (OB- 1a) + audire to hear. Certain 
parts of the F. verb (c.g. pr. pple. oAdiss-aut, 3 pl. 
pres. /s obciss-ent) have the lengthened stem oféiss- 
(L. type *ohidisc-cre), whence the Eng. secondary 
verb OBEISH, OBEIS, as well as OBEISANCE, etc. 

F. obdir, like L. ob2dire, is an intransitive verb, 
construed with a dative pronoun, or the prep. @: 
Je dui obdis; nous obdissons au rot, aux lots. 
When the vb. was taken into Eng., the dative and 
accusative were alrcady levelled under the common 
object case, or objective; hence, the Eng. construc- 
tion was cither with n simple object, representing 
the dative, or with the preposition éo, the vb. being 
thus syntactically, either trans, or intr. in the same 
sense. The const. with fo has now become ob- 
solete, and that with the simple object survived ; 
an intrans. use, c.g. ‘to obey is better than sacri- 
fice’, is now felt as an absolute use of the transitive. 
The trans. construction is here taken first, but it is to 
be remembered that the object was orig. a dative] 

1. ¢rans. (orig, zutr. with dal. object). 

a. To comply with, or perform, the bidding of; 
to do what one is commanded by (a person); to 
submit to the rule or authority of,to be obedient to. 
(In quot. 1631, To comply with or accede to the 
request of: cf. OBEDIENT 3.) 

€1290 S. Eng. Leg. }. 76/179 For-to obeien is souereins: 
he wende forth. ¢€139% Cuadcer Astrol, Prol., God save 
the kyng & alle that him feyth bereth & obeieth. ¢1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 793 Fra Gamlis peth the land obeyt him 
hailt, Til Urwattir, 1523 Lo. Beasers Proiss. 1. vili.6 They 
wolde all..abeye her und her sonne Edward,as they were 


bounde to do. “1g29 S. Fisu Supplic. Beggars 11 Vhe highe 
powers shuld be nlweysobeid. @ 163: Donne Le?¢t., 70 Sir 


[u. of action of 


| 


OBEY. 


41, Goodere (1651) 203, L cannot obey you, if you go to morrow 
to Parsons-green, 1638 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 25 
It lately obeyed a Queen rectrix.. but now submits to a 
King. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg, 1. 184 The Lapithe .. 
taugbt the Steed ..‘I" obey the Rider. 1794 Mrs. Rav- 
curre JAfyst, Udolpho xliv, You shall be obeyed, my lord. 
1842 Trnsvsox Dora 57,1 have obey’d my unele until now. 

b. ‘To comply with, perform (a command, etc.). 

€1400 Destr, heed 506 Chethes .. Bade his donghter come 
doune..And sho obeit his bone, & of boure come. a 1533 
Lo. Bersers /fs0n xi. 212 We are redy to obey your com- 
manundementes, 1578 [imme Caluine on Gen. 255 How 
reverently His Work was to be obcied. 1667 Mitton 2. L. 
v1. 185 Let mee serve..God..and his Divine Behests obey. 
1762 Gouoso. Cit. I. xlvi, The ladies obeying the summons, 
came up in a group. 1891 Ii. Peacock WW. Brendon 1. 60 
Brendon obeyed orders. ; 

ce. To subinit to, subject oneself to; to act 
in accordance with (a principle, authority, etc.). 
Now rare or arch. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3983 Latt pan bine erlis and pine erd 
myne empire obeyi. 1539 Bis.e (Great) Nove ii. 8 Vnto them 
that are rebelles, and that do not obey the trueth, but folowe 
vnrighteousnes [r611 doe not obey the trucih, but vbey 
vnrighteousnes). 1667 Mitton J... ix. 351 What obeyes 
Reason, is free. 1733 Pore Z'ss. J/an ui 213 Virtue .. The 
same which in a Sire the Sons obey'd. 

d. fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents): 
To act according to, or as compelled by (a thing, 
agency, force, impulse, etc.) ; to be actuated by. 

1598 Suaks, Jfersy 1 ith. iii, 204 His dissolute disease 
will scarse obey this medicine, 1646 J. Hat. fora Mae, 
146 He. .that can make his hand obey the judgement of his 
eye. 1729 Butter Serm, Wks, 1874 I. Pref. 14 Brutes obey 
their instinets. fies Byron Corsair i. xvii, He marks how 
well the ship her helm obeys. 1871 B. Srewarr /feat (ed. 2) 
§ 67 A perfect gas obeys Gay Lussae’s law. , 

te. Zo obey obedience, to render obedience due. 

1426 Aupetay f’vems 11 ‘Thai most obey obedyans that 
thai be bounden to. /id. 17 And obey obedyans nnd kepe 
observans. ; 

+ 2. intr, To be obedient /o or wuéo: a. a person: 


= 1a. Obs. 

1382 Wyeiir 1 Aface. ii. 19 1f alle folkis obeien to the 
kyng Antiochus,.. Y and my sony, and my bretheren shuin 
obeie to the lawe of oure fadris. a@1450 Amt. de la Your 
(1868) 86 To obeye beter toher husbonde. 1523 Lo. Berners 
£roiss. 1. xxxiv. 48 The Emperour..comnamunded,.that.. 
all. -his subgiettes shulde obey to the kyng of England. 
Lbid. \xvii. 89 ‘Fhe most part of the contrey hath obeyed 
vnto hym, 1611 isu Xow. vi. 16 ‘lo whom yee yeeld your 
sclues seruants to obey, his seruants ye are to whom ye obey. 
1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 86 His conduetresse 
prayed him to stay a little, to whom he obeyed. 

+ b. a command, etc.: = 1b. Obs, 

1382 [see a). 1424 Pastou Lett. 1.14 [They] schuld stonde 
and obeye to the ordinaunce. ¢ 1830 Spiritual! Counsayle 
I v, Make me alwaye to obey to thy commaundementes. 1584 
R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xv. viii. (1886) 335. I conjure thee 
. that thou doo obey to my words. 1667 Minton 2. L.1. 
337 To their Generals Voyce they soon obeyd. 

t¢. a principle, authority, etc.; = 1c. Ods. 

©1374 Cuaucer Soecth. 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS) It ys 

A souerayne fredom to ben gouernyd by the brydul of hym 
and obcye to bys lastyce. ¢1449 Pecocx Aepr. 70 As the 
Romeyns obeieden to the open resoun and reproof which 
Seint Poul made, 1526 ‘Vtnoare Rov. i. g Fhatt all gentiles 
shulde obeye to the fayth which is in his name. 1604 
Hieron Whe. }, 476 To obey from the heart vnto the forme 
of doctrine, wherevnto thou. .art,.deliuered, 

+d. fig. =1d. Obs. 

1385 Cuavucer Z. G. IW. Prol. ie As an harpe obeicth to 
the hond. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Mankode 1. xxii, (1869) 65 
Whan hesygh pat his body.. wolde not obeye to him. ¢1§66 
J. Avoay tr. Loaystuau's Theat. Workt T ij b, So that his 
spirites. .was constmined to obey to the harmony that pro- 
ceeded from the instrument. 1604 E. G. tr. D'Acosta’s Hist. 
fundies 1. xix, 181 For that all obeys to golde and silver. 


3. absol. To dowhat one is commanded; to submit; 
to be obedient. (An original intrans, use, but now 


regarded as absol. use of sense 1.) 

1390 Gowrr Conf 1,28 Ther myhte nothing contrevaille, 
Bot every contre most obeie. 1808 KENsEOWW Siyting w. 
Dunbar 42 Obey and ceis the play that thow pretendis. 
1610 Suaks. Temp. 1, ii. a Obey, and be attentine. 1667 
Mitton #. 4. xtt. 126 Him God..voutsafes To call by 
Vision..hee straight obeys. 1733 Porn #ss. Afan tt. 196 
‘Thus let the wiser make the rest obey. 1842 Tennyson Two 
Voices 244 Will he obey when one commands? 1847 — 
Princess vy. 440 Man to command and woman to obey. 

b. fig. Of a thing. 

1567 Marcet Gr. forest 12 Adamant .. draweth it [iron) 
to it, and this last followeth and obeyeth. 1667 Mitton 
#. £, vit, 453 The Earth obey'd, and..teem’d at a Birth 
Innumerous living Creatures. /éid. vit. 272 To speak I 
tri'd.. My ‘Fongue obey'd. 

+4. reff. (=F. s'obdir}. To submit oneself /o or 
anto; = 2. In quot. ¢1440%, to comply with or 
accede 4o (a request). Also ¢razs. To submit, 
stibject (one’s will) 40. Obs. 

a 1400-80 «1 Lexander 2837 Obey pe to fe baratour. ¢ 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 3458 Pey a-beyzedone hem no-thyng to pe 
kyngushest. ¢1440 Jacob's Vell 268 Obey be to bi god & tu 
his comaundmentys. /éid. 269 Obeye pi wyll to bi goddys 
wyll. /ééd. 270 Segnt gregorie seyth, 3if we be obedyent 
to oure prelatys & curatys, god schal obeye hym to oure 
prayerys. ¢1%4§0 Aferdin 104 Wele yo Than obbey yow to 
this eleccion? 1477 Eart Riveas (Caxton) Dictes 6b, 
Humble and obeye yourself to your kyng. 


5. intr. Astrol. Said of certain signs of the zodiac 
inrelation to others (called commanding or sovereign 
signs), or of planets when in such signs: see quots. 
(See also OBEDIENT 2.) . 


OBEY. 


e1391 Cnaucer Astrol. ii. § 28 Gemini obeieth to Cancer, 
and taurus to ley, fete.]...And thus evermo 2 signes that 
ben illike fer fro the heued of capricorne, obeien euerich of 
hem til other. 1696 Ponciirs (ed. 5), Odeying Sigus, the 
Southern, or six last Signs of the Zodiack are so called. 
1819 Wison Dict, dstrod, Northern sigus..are also called 
commanding signs, because planets in them are said to 
cummand, and those in the opposite signs to obey. ; 

+6. (with various constructions). To do obci- 


sance to, salute respectfully, how to. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. LIT. 210 With that hire oghne lord cam 
ah And is to themperour obeied. ¢1430 Syr Genrer, 6268 
Whan he come to his presence, Ife obetd him with grete 
reverence. @ 1480 Ant, de la Tour (1868) 150 Fulle goodly 
thei reverenced and obeyed eche to other as louyng cosynes 
and parentys. ¢1475 Badces Bk. 85 At enery tyme obeye 
vito youre foal Whenne yee answere. 21650 .S/r Lanrin. 
well §77 in Furniv. Zercy Kolo 1.162 She..obayd her to 
the King soe bend, & tooke leaue away to wend, 

Ilence Obey'ed A//. a., Obey‘ing vi/. sb. and Api. 
a.; also Obey‘ingly adv. 

01489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xxvi. 539, Lsawe that .. 
ye were obeyeng to me. 1607 Hizron Hs. 1. 308 The 
willing obeying of the Lord. 1654-66 Kart. Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 536 Arsaces had given an obeyeil command. 1656 
elrtifi llandsom. 52 They are servings antl obeyings of it. 
1843 Carivie Jast & 2. it ix, ‘Vo learn obeying is the 
fundamental art of governing. 1864 Wrustrn, Oleyingdy. 

+ Obey, 54. Qbs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] = One- 
DIENCE 2. In phr. at Azs obey = at his command. 

1584 RK. Scor Discov. Witcher. xv. ii, (1886) 316 Six and 
twentie legions are at his obcie and commandement. 


Obeyable (obéi-ib'l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] That can, or should, be obeyed. 

1676 Al. Currrorp f/sm. Reason in Phenix (1708) 11. 350 
No Authority is obeyable or believable in it self, without 
farther examination. 1894 Season X. No.9. 36/2 The tenth 
commandment appears to me fairly obeyable. 

+ Obey-ance. O¢s. [f. OvEy v. + -ANcE: cf, 
next.) Obedience; obeisance, homage. 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 5106 To jour honoure with obeyaunce 
me ane TF comaunde. 1422 tr. Seerefa Secret., Prio. [riz 
131 Than shalte thow fynde Frendis wythout Fayle, obeiance 
inalthynge. 1460 Carcrave C/von. (Rolls) 171 In vhech 
letter he mad a new obetauns to the Kyng. 


+ Obey-and, a. worth. Obs. [The pr. pple. of 
OBry w., treated as identical with Onryant.] 
Obeying, obedient. 

e1400 Mauxvev. (Roxh.) iii. 9 Pai er nozt obeyand to pe 
Kirke of Rome. /éd. xvii. 78 Til hir pai er all obeyand. 
1450-70 Golagros §& Gaw, 1217 Now wil 1] be obeyand, 
_tObey ant, «. Os. [f. Obey v.+-anT!: not 
in Fr.) Obedient. 

1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xxvi. 124 Will 3e be obeyaunt 
vato my comaundemnentes? rq2atr. Seereta Secret, ['rtv. 
Priv, 123 Al thay shal be to yow obeyaunt. /éid. 135 That 
he be..subiecte and obeyaunte to the laue of god. 

Obeyer (obe'o1). [f. Osey v. + -ERL.] One 
who obeys. 

1ssr T, Witson Logrke 44 The captaine is the efficient 
commaunder, the soldiour the efficient obeile]r. 1680 BAXTER 
Cath. Commun. (1684) 28 You should have distinguished.. 
the evil of the Law and Law-maker from the evil of the 
Obeyer. 1777 Burke Corr, (1844) IL. 201 A true obeyer 
of the laws. 1867 Eaunrson Lett, §& Soc Aims vii. 177 
Newton the philosopber, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth. 

Obeysa\u)nee, -a(u)nt, obs. ff. OBersance, 
-ant. Obeysche, -eyse, -eysshe, var. Opetsu. 

+Obfi'rm, v. Od. [ad. L. obfirmd-re (also 
offrmére), to rendcr firm or steadfast; refl., to 
persevere in, persist, be obstinate; f, 06- (OB- 1b) + 
Jrmare to strengthen, firm-us strong, Fir.) 

trans. To make firm (in bad sense); to confirm 
(7m an evil course, erroneous opinion, etc.); to 
make stubborn or obstinate; to harden. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. 4 Af, (1684) El. 110 An obstinate and 
stubborn person, obfirmed in his own opinion. 1612 T. 
Tavtor Comm, Titus iii, 3 Ia some subiects the will is 
confirmed and free to nothing but good... In some. .the will 
is obfirmed and hardened in euill. 1629 Burton Basel na 
Bethel Epist. to Chotmley 8 You haue .. obdurated and 
obfirmed the hearts of Recusants. 1686 H. More Dise. 
Real Pres. 20 To obfirm or harden us in our uabelief of .. 
Transubstantiation. 2 F 3 

Hence + Obfi'rmed f/. a., confirmed in evil, 
hardened, stubborn, obdurate. i 

1597 J. Kinc On Fouas (1618) 182 Aa obstinate, obfirmed 
minde against the commandement of God. 1634 Br. 
Hatt Contenpl., N. T. w. Christ Betrayed, The obfirmed 
lraitor knows his way to the high-priests halt, and to the 
garden. 1637 — Ken. Prophanenesse wri. 153 The obfirmed 
soule will hold out. 

+ Obfi-rmate, v. Ods.rare. [f. ppl. stem of 1. 
obfirmare: see prec.] = OBrirnt v. 

1616 R. Suecpon Afirac, Antichr. 327 They .. doe ob- 
firmate and make obstinate their mindes for the constant 


suffering of death. 
+ Obfirma‘tion, Ofs. [ad. med.L. obfirmd- 


tidn-em (Du Cange), n. of action from L. obfirmdre: 
see OBFIxM.] The action of confirming or state 
of being confirmed in evil; stubbornness, ob- 
duracy. 

1592 tr. Funins on Rev. ix. 20 An impenitent obfirmation 
of the ungodly in theirimpiety. 1612 W. SccaTer Ministers 
Portion 43 Begetting. .either a loathnesse to bee informed, 
or obfirmation against all perswasions, 1656 H. More 
Enthus. Tri. (1712) 41_A Spartan obfirmation of Mind, 
back’d with the sense of shame. 1665 Jer, TAYLOR Unum 
Necets. ti. § 2 The obfirmation and obstinacy of mind by 
which they shut their eyes against that light. 


[f. Opry w+ ° 
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Obfu'scate, //. a. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 1. 
obfuscat-us (also offissedtus), pa. pple. of obfuscdre : 
see next. Cf. the later variant Orrescate,] 


Darkened, obscured, obfuscated (2/4. andl fig.). 

153% Fivor Gow. m. vii, The vertues beynge in a cruell 
persone be.,obfuscate or hyd. 1§35 Strewant Crea. Scot. 
YH. 173 Obfuscat wes thair honvur aud thair name. 1600 
EK. Blount /fosp. Jac. Fooles 25 ‘Vheir disturbed braine .. 
obfuscate understanding. 1621 Buston laa’. Mel, ut. ii. 
su. iv, (1651! 482 A very obfuscate and obscure sight. 1888 
Pall Madi G14 Keb. 11/2 Even the Tories, in their stupi:l 
and obfuscate way, are conscious of the fact. 

Obfuscate (gbfoskcit, ebfpskeiy. a. [ff 1. 
obfuscat-, ppl. stem of obfuscare to darken, obscure, 
f. ob- (On- 1b) + fusedre to darken, fuses dark, 
Sce also the later form Orruscarte. ] 

1. trans, To darken, obscure (physically ; to 
deprive of light or brightness; to overshadow or 
eclipse ; to make dark or dusky. Now rare. 

1650 Fart. Mona. tr. Senandt’s Man bec, Guilty 336 [That] 
x constellation which was in all things inferionr to the Sun, 
should obfuscate his beauties. 1725 Deapney Fa. Jeter v, 
Garden, X Garden should not be obfuscated or dy 
1734 Kamesin 24rd, Trans. XX XVIII, 235 Atmospher 
dense ..as may suffice to obfuscate. the Light of the Star. 
@ 1834 Lamp Ja re Sguirre’s Misc, Wks. 11871) 21 Rather 
more obfuscated than your fruit of Seville. . 

+2. fig. To darken or obscure to the mind or 
intellectual perception; to deprive of clearness, 
render obscure ;_ to deprive of lustre or glory, throw 
into the shade. Oés, 

1536 Act 28 few. F/T/, c. 10 The. usurped auctorite of.. 
the pope. .which did obfuscate and wrest goddes holy word. 
1623 Hexnam Tougue-Combat 94 ‘Vo obfuscate truth, and 
cause men to,.beleene lyes. 1628 Pavnne Lere-lockes 53 
Kcclipsing, obfuscating, and deprauing that naturall and 
liuely Beauty. 1702 Kenarn Aeed. Hist. (1710) 474 To 
obfuscate the brightness of the Gospel. ; 

3. To deprive of clearness of perception: a. to 
dim (the sight); b. to darken, obscure (the under- 
standing, judgement, ctce.); to darken the under- 
standing of (a person), stupefy, bewilder. 

1577 Patiricke tr, Gentfléct (1602) 33 Love of ones selfe 
obfuscateth and blindeth judgement. 1656 W. Cours a? 
of Simpling xsxiicirs If his sight be obfuseated and dull. 
1729 DerkeLey Serv. Wks. 1571 1V. 632 Curb .. every 
passion, each whereof inebriates and obfuscates fo less thin 
drink or meat. @ 1862 Tiokeay Feskee fC anade iit.i1S66) 
43, The process, not of enlightening, hut of obfuscating the 
mind. 1893 Vizerruy Glances back Ve xii. 239 He was 
obfuscated with brandy and water. 

Hence Obfuscated fi. a. 

1620 Vexxer Ita A'ccta Introd. 6 The Inhabitants. . have 
turbid and obfuscated spirits. 1992 A. Youne Jraz. france 
195 The houses are of an ugly obfuscated brick. 1876 J. 
Weiss Wit, /fuin. & Shaks. wi. 7g An obfuscated person 
who was feeling around in vain tu recover his carpet-bag. 

Obfuscation Cap lenet ae) fad. 1. obfused- 
4ién-emt, n. of action from offuscdre: see prec. Cf 
also Orruscation. ] 

1, The action of obfuscating, or condilion of 
being obfuscated; darkening, obscuration: a. 
physical, or of the sight (sve prec. 1, 3a). 

1608 Torsett Serpents 214 le [the bite of the serpent 
Pelias] bringeth obfuscation or dimmesse tothe eyes. 1794-6 
E. Darwty Zoon. (1801) 1. 28 In cataracts and obfuscations 
of the cornea. 1881 E. W. Gosse in Fortx. Rev. June 692 
Mr. W..-has in this instance [in a portrait] given the poet 
a sort of obfuscation which is aot entirely satisfactory. 

b. of an object of perception or thought. 

1656 Juaxus Wrxt, Schol, Div. 61 This morall corruption 
and obfuscation of the soules immortality by worldly minded- 
nesse. 1660 WaTernouse Arms & Aru. 77 Which varia- 
tion causing much obfuscation in History, 1886 Byxxer 
A. Surriage xxix. 341 The obfuscation is studied, | 

ce. of the understanding, ete. ; Stupefaction, be- 


wilderment (see prec. 3b). 

1621 Burton dat, Aéed. 1. iit. 1. 1v. (1651) 202 Care, sorrow, 
and anxiety, obfuscation of spirits. 1837 O4d Commodore 
1. 31 That obfuseation..with which he was always afficted 
on shore. 1878 Dovs Vehammed, Buddha § Christ i. 26 
Nis conscience was in a state of obfuscation. 

2. ¢fraitsf. Something that darkens, or obscures. 

1660 IT. Morx Jéyst. Gel. x. xii. 526 Quite rid of all pre- 


. tended Traditions and whatever obfuscations and entangle. 


ments of humane Invention, 1881 J. Owen Aven. tw. 
Skeptics viii. 11. 142 Too often theologians, like..cuttle-fish 
escape pursuit by enveloping themselves in their self-raise 
obfuscations, 

Obfuscity (pbfusiti), rare—'.  [f. obfuesc-ones : 
see ay Obfuscated condition, obfuscation. 

1832 }: Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 711 A brutal 
state of mental obfuscity. 

Obfuscous (pbfo-skas), a. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*obfusc-ts Cf. ob-, OB-1 + fusc-us dark) + -ovs, 
Cf. OF. obfusgue, offusgue, It. offisco : see OvFusc.] 
Dark in colour or aspect, dusky. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) IV. 450 The term is 
773 (cecha).. and it immediately imports obfuscous, or over- 
cast with shade or smoke. 

+ Obfu'sk, v. Obs. Also 6-ke, 6-S-que. fa. 
OF. obfusguer, also offusguer, ad. L. 06-, offuscare 
to darken. See also Orrusque.] =OBbruscate v. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xi. 41 All my _entendemeot is 
oblusked, endullyd and rauysshed, ¢1g40 Booror he bote 
Jor to Lerge C iij b, It doth obfuske and doth obnebulat the 
memorie, 1549 Conpé. Scot. vi. 56 The interpositione of the 
mune..empeschis and obfusquis the beymis of the soune fra 
oursycht, «1751 Botincuroke Fragi, Ess. v. Whs. 1754 Ve 


OBIT. 


1) 68 AN superfluous glare not only tires, but obfusques, the 
| intellectual sight, 

+ Obga‘niate, v. Oés. rare—°. [irreg. f. L. 
ohvannire (also ovg-) to yelp or growlat +-ATE #,] 

1623 Cockeram, Oéganiate, to trouble one with often 
repeating of one thing. 

|| Obi!, obia, obi-man, -woman: sec ObKall. 

| Obi2 @ebi. [Japanese o4/ belt.] A brightly 
coloured sash worn round the waist by Japanese 
women and children. 

1878 Lavy Drassey Lay, Sibeaue xx. 333 They [Japanese 
children] wore gay embroidered és, or Tage sashes, 1893 
Suv. Arsonp in Graphic 15 Apr. 412/3 Whe off [may Le] 
at spendid picce of figured salin. 

Obimbricate wbimbriket). a Lot. [See 
On- 2.]_ Imnbricate, with the scales decreasing in 
length from without inwards, as the involucre in 
some Contposite, . 

. 1857 Maven apes. Ler, Olfmbricatas, that which is 
imbricated contrariwise; applted by Hl. Cassini tothe scales 
of the peri Ginfron. when. those of the interior rows are 
progressively shorter thiai those of the external: obimbricate. 
1892 in Nyd. Soe. Lets 
bit (y' bit. debit), sd. Cbs. exe. “ist. Forms: 
4-0 obyt, 4-7 obite, (5 6 abit, | 7 obitt, 5-7 
(yg arch.) obyte, 6 obytt, obete, obbit, -yt, -et, 
settle, (obijt, 6 g obiit’, 7 obet, s~ obit. [a. 
OF, off (Wace rith c.) = Sp. dba, Py. and Tt. 
obito, ad. 1, obit-es a going down, setting, death, 
f. obive to go down, perish, dic, f od- (OB- te) + 
ire to go. The frequent ofzf/ was perh. due to 
identification with 1.. of7e7 ‘he died ".] . 
+1. Departure from life, death, deccase (of a par- 


ticular person . Ods. 

(In quot. 1694 a humorously pedantic imitation of Latind 

61375 Se. Ley sxNMM. I efagral 337 Pe ubyt betyd 
of hyre Pe aneht day of octobre. ¢ 1425 Orulog, Sapicnt, v. 
in slag/ia X. 365/19 ‘Vo pat ende fat pou hane a blessid 
obyte. 1g02 ARsoube Chron. (1811) 215 Abyde she in the 
chief hous and mansion of her hosbond by al daies attir 
the obyte cf her husbond. 1625 Usstirk clase. Jesvié 159 
The anniversaric commemoration of the obite of Oswald. 
1694 Mottecx Aadelats ¥. (1737) 232 ‘These ‘Times denote 
Morbs to the Sane, and Obits to th’ -Egrote. 

b. A record or notice of a person's death, or 
of the date of it; an obituary notice. arch. 

1459 Vest. Kéor. (Surtees) Tl. 227 Auother olde Messe 
boke..in the which ar titled of olde tyme the Obites of the 
auncetors ..of the suid Sir Thomas 1§3§ Booror Lee. 
in /ulrod. Knew. 1870. Fovew. 57 Pe sayd reucrend faper 
hath sentt t yow be cbytt aff ys predycessor. 1673 Woon 
Liye June (OW HLS.) 11. 265 Hatton told me his obit was in 
the Gazet. r6g1— . £74, Oxon. 1 4tg5 4 Lating Manuscript con- 
taining the obitsand characters of many eminent Henedi tines, 

2. ta. A ceremony or office perturmed at the 
burial of a deceased person; funeral rites, obse- 
quies. (Also in Ai.) Ods. 

€1g00 Dest. Trey 53537 Honour me with obit as ogh myn 
astate. 25 Lo. Beeners #efss. 1D. xiii. igs When the 
kynges obyte was done, the comons of Lyshone. wente to 
the cathedral chyrche. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camdent 
y6 ‘The xxvij. of June [1555] was kept the obijt of the 
kynges grandhame, with a goodly hetse as ever was scene. 
1660 Ouisy Zéfad xxiv. (cad), Thus Hectors Obits cele- 
biated were. 1708 Yermes de la Ley g4gb, Obit is a 
Funeral solemnity or office for the dead, most commonly 
performed at the Funeral when the Corps lies in the Church 
uninterred. 

b. A ceremony or office (usually a mass’ per- 
formed in commemoration of, or on behalf of the 
soul of, a deceased person (esp. a founder or bene- 
factur of some institution) on the anniversary or 
other mind-day of his death; a yearly (or other) 

| memorial service. Obs. exe. /7ést. 
| € 1400 alpol. Loll, 103 If bei vow bem tu hold at abit, or 
ober ritis, rg08 A. A, HU rdds (1882) 15 My obytis, that ys 
for to sayn, ary 3ery's mynde. 1494 Fauvax H 72 in Chron. 
Pref. 7. 1 will, that by the terme of .ix. years after my 
decesse be kept an obite wtin the parisshe churche of seynt 
Venet Fynk.  rs62 .\. Scott .\etu Vear's Gif? ot With 
owklie abitis to augment pair rentalis. @ 1670 HackeT 
lbp. Williams 1. (1693) 215 Obits, Dirges, Masses are not 
said for nothing. 12732 Nea /fist Psrit, 1. 42 Some 
preached against the lawfalness of Soul Masses aad Obits. 
1851 W. Waite //ist. Stafordsh. 493 Ralph Lord Basset. . 
died in 1389, and fur the yearly keeping of his obit, gave 
200 inarks to the altar of St. Nicholas. 
+e. A gift or offering made at or for such an 
| office, or in commemoration of a deceased person, 
| iszz Wills & Jum N.C. (Surtees 1835) 106, I will that 
myne Executor make an obhet of xx* at my twelfmonth 
day, 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture heros 1866) 103 An 
obbett geven to ye sayd chirch by John Cod..off the valew 
of three schillynges and fowre pence by yere to have bene 
bestowed off ce pore..in bred. 

+3. The sctting of a heavenly body. O¢s. rare. 

1686 Goan Celesé. Bodies 1. xii. 53 The Rises and Obits of 
the Planets. ‘ 

4. attrib. and Com. (in senses 2a and 2b), as 
obit book, day, feasts gift, rile, silver, song, Sunday. 

rs20 Lance. Wills 11.7 Yo kepe myne obete days and ta 

pray for me. 1558 Puarr Zvefd vit. Sij b, When her obyt 
Thies were ended all, And tombe vpreysyd. 1565 GoLDIxG 
Ovid's Met, xn. (1593) 286 Hold here an obit-gift he said. 
1587 — De Afornay xxii. 339 (As Tertullian saieth) the Ohit- 
feast differeth not from lupiters feast. 1609 J. Davies Holy 
Koode (1878) 27/1 Of sad sighes, they make their Objit-Song. 
1725 Obit book [see Osiruary A. 1]. _ 189 Daily News 
27 Sept. 5/2 Yesterday being ‘Obiit Sun ay’ B .. Barry 
preached a special sermon at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 


- OBIT. 


t+ Obit, ¢. Obs. rare. In 5 obitte. [ad. L. 
obit-us, pa. pple. of obfre: see prec.] Departed, 
deceased, dead. 

ergqgo Tork Alyst. xxxvii. 269 Pai [prophets] saide pat I 
[Jesus] schulde be obitte, ‘To heli pat TI sehulde entre in, 
a\nd saue my scruauntis fro pat pitte. 

+ Obital, «. and sé. Oés. [f. OpiT sé. + -Ab: 
the etymological form from L. ofste-s is OBITUAL.] 

A. adj. Recording or commemorating a death 
or deaths, or the celebration of obits (see prec. 2b). 

1690 Woon Lie (O. H. S.) ITT. 330 May 10..alderman 
Thonias Fifield Qied. [Entered] in obital book. 1691 — 
oth. Oxon. V. 415 This obital book..I have in my little 
Library. 1694 - Life 10 July (0. H.S.) 111. 460 Edward 
Wells..spoke a speech in praise of Dr. John Fell (being his 
obitall day). 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 121 The 
White-Book, or Obital. Rook of thal Church, ’ 

B. sé. A tecord or register of deaths, or of obit- 
days; an obitnary, 

1691 Woon Ath. O.ven, 1. 415 This English obita) was 
pen'd by another Benedictine. 

+ Obita-neously, adv. nonce-wd. [f. *obitancots 
adj. (irreg. f. 1. obz/er (sce next) + -aacous, as in 
instantaneous, momentancons, etc.) + -LY2.] By 
the way, in passing: =next, A. 

21834 Coverince Confiss. Hug. Spir, ii, (1840) 18 That 
such a Doctrine. should be left thus faintly, thus obscurely, 
and. if 1 may so say, obitaneously, declared. f 

Obiter (mbitan, adv., adj, and sb, [L.. obtter 
adv., orig, Wwo words, of iter, by the way.] 

A. adv. By the way, in passing, incidentally. 

1573 G. Harvey Letfer-sé. (Camden) 9 Al thi, was spokin 
obiter at the table. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 166 ‘The Communica- 
tion of Sounds. . hath been touched oérfer in the Majoration 
of Sounds. 1716 M. Daves Athen. Brit. 1. 209 [He] never 
thought worth his while to mention his Life nor Writings, 
not so much as obiter or occasionally, 184: J. He Newman 
Vanworth Reading Room in Discuss. & Argts, (1872) 262 
Sir Robert does obiter talk of improved modes of draining. 
1886 Str C. Bowen in Law cp. 34 Chance. Div. 37 The 
present Master of the Rolls.. expressed odséer an opinion.. 
with which. .} cannot agree. F 

b. esp. in the phr. Obiter dictum [L,, (a thing) 
said by the way]: in Zaw, Am expression of 
opinion on a matter of law, given by a judge in 
court in the course of either argument or judge- 
ment, but not forming an essential part of the 
reasons determining the decision, and therefore not 
of binding authority; hence ge. Anything said by 
the way, an incidental statement or remark. 

B12 Edin. Rew. XIX. 302 Tt was mure of an obiter 
dichan than of a point ruled. 1831 /d/d. ULV. 289 The 
oltter dictum: of a judge or two. 1865 FaRkar Chapt. 
Lang i, 4878) 8 The supposed revelation of language from 
the obiter dictum of an auctoris aliud agentis. a 1884 in 
A. Brrrell Odder Dicta title-p. An odfter dictue, in the 
language of the law, is a gratuitous opinion, an individual 
impertinence which, whether it be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindeth hone—not even the lips that utter it. 

B. quasi-ady. (after obtter dictum). Made or 


uttered by the way; incidental. 

1767 Lo. Mansrietp in Bursow's Rep. WV. 2068 That is 
an oditer saying only; and not a resolution or determination 
of the Court. 1769 Burrow sid. 2294 Mr. Justice Willes.. 
declared, that he should give no oéifer opinion about 
personal property. .being liable to be rated. 1891 Sin R. 
Weester in Daily News 21 Apr. 3/2 The obiter observa- 
tions said to have been made by magistrates’ clerks. 

+C. sé. Something said, done, or occurring by 
the way; an incidental matter. Cds. 

1607 Watktncton Off. Glass 160 In so little a toy vntesse 
there were obiters, what would be worthy vewing? 1650 
Futter Pisgah ut. iv, 109 Each parenthesis of our Saviours 
motion is full of heavenly matter, and his cbifer more to the 
purpose, than our ffer. 

+Obiterly, adv. Obs. rare—, 
obiter (sce prec.) + -LY 2] = prec., A. 
1605 Verstrecan Dee. Lntel/. iii. (1628) 82, I have hitherto 
spoken as I yet intend to speake (except obiterly), 

Obitual (chitir,3!), a. and sd, rare. [f. L. 
obitu-s Opt + -AL: cf. habitual] 

A. adj, = Opitan A. (In quot. 1886 in refer- 


ence to an obituary notice.) 
, 2706 Puittirs, Obituary, a Calendar, or Register-Book, 
in which the Fricrs in a Monastery enter‘d the Obits, or 
Obitual Days of their Founders and Benefactors. 1887 
Harpers Mag, Dec. 146/1 The Bassoon fa newspaper] was 
so tearfully obitual, 

B. sé. = Ositat B, Opitvary A. 1. 

1812 J. Braoy Clav. Calend, (1815) 202 The avaricious 
Priests registered in their Obituals those persons who 
purchased such remembrance, 

Obituarist (obirtizarist). (f Onrruary 4-187: 
cf. dotazist.] ‘The writer of an obitnary notice. 

1793 Childr, Thespis 183 When the tomb claims his limbs 
shall the Obituarists say, Where's now his successor, 50 
brilliant—so gay. 1871 MN, Cotzins Arg § Aferch. 1). 262 
‘The obituarists of Charles Dickens have some of them felt 
bound to defend him against the charge of being vulgar, 

So Obituarize v. fwfr., to write an obituary 
notice. 

3891 Sat, Rev, 17 Oct. 437/2 The enormously difficult 
task of ‘obituarizing’ with appropriateness on a departed 
enemy of their country. 

Obituary (chittimiri), sd. and a. fad. med.L, 
obitudri-ns adj. and sb., f. objtz-s: see Opit and 
cary. Cf. F. obftuaire (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).} 

A. sé. 1. A register of deaths, or of obit-days. 


[irreg. f. L. 
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1706 [see Osituat Aj. 1725 Hearne R. Brunne Pref. es 
stargin, The Obituaries, or Obit Books of Bridlington. 
{bid, 2 As may appear even from the Obituaries, or Obit 
Books. 

2. A record or announcement of a death or 
deaths, esp. in a newspaper’; usually comprising 
a brief biographical sketch of the deceased. 

2738 Uiecn 2.1/6 Milton M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 9 He died at 
bis Honse in Bunhill-Row November igth, according to 
Mr. Richard Smith, his Neighbour, in his Obituary. 1792 
Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 6 Dec, 1 scarcely look over 
the obituary of a newspaper, that | do not see some names 
that Ihave known. 1875 J. H. Benser Wiuter Medit. 1. 
vi. 161 The cold east winds of the spring, which yearly fill 
the obituaries. 1885 Glasgove Vews 31 Dec, 6/1 The obituary 
of the year is somewhat heavy, 


B. adj. Relating to or recording a death (usnally 
with a biographical sketch of the deceased). 


1828 Wenstrr, Od/fuary, a. relating to the decease of a 
person or persons; as, an obituary notice. 1885 1974 Cend. 


2tg His Loidship has given obituary notices of them in his’ 


blue book of 1883, 1900 G. C. Broprick Wem. & dmpr. 
357 If he could have written his own ubituary memoir 

lence Obi-tuarily adv, (raré—°), ‘in the manner 
of an obituary’ (Webster, 1864). 

Object (¢-bdzékt), sb. [Partly sb. use of OBsEcT 
Ppl. a.: cf Lat. objects pl. things objected, charges, 
accusations ; but in philosophical and derived 
senses, ad. med. Schol, 1. ofjectum Duns Scotus 
a 1308, Prantl II. 208), lit. thing thrown before 
or presented to (the mind or thought); ef. OF. 
object Oresme. 14th c.), now objet, In branch II 
rendering L. olyectu-s, and so in origin a distinct 
word.] 

I. From L. objectum, pl. objecta. 
+1. A statement thrown in or introduced in 


opposition ; an objection, Ods. 
©1380 Werte Se?. (és, 1. 343 Tt is 1i5¢ to assoile objectis 
agens pis, /ééd, 1). 74 How Crist answeride to objectis of 
false Jewis, 1617 Mixsneu Ductar,.An obieet or obiection, 
+2. Something ‘thrown’ or put in the way, so 
as to interrupt or obstruct the course of a person 


or thing; an obstacle; a hindrance. Odés. 

e34g0 tr. De Jaitatione ut Vsii. 144 Py frailte wherof fou 
hast experience in many smale obiectes & contrariousnes, 
1864 Hrcon Comp, Lord's Supp. § Alass in J'rayers, ete. 
(1854) 380 The maxsmonger prateth and babbleth that the 
sacraments of the new law. .to him that putteth not an object 
or let (I use the sehool-men's words!, that is to say, to him 
that hath no actual purpose of deadly sin .. give grace, 
righteousness, forgiveness of sins, the Holy Ghost. 

3. Something placed before the eyes, or presented 
to the sight or other sense; an individual thing 
seen or perceived, or that may be seen or per- 
ceived ; a inaterial thing; sfee. the thing or body 
of which an observation is made, or an image pro- 
duced, by means of an optical instrament, or in 
drawing or perspective. 

1398 Trevisa farth. De 2. Ran. xvis (1495) div/1 E obiect 
of the eye is all pt may be seen, & al pt maye be herde 
is obiect to the herynge. 1g67 Maet.et Gr. Forest 79 That 
the earth .. should give to the nose obiecte so swete Or 
minister scent so strong. 1588 Suans, 2. 2. /.. 1. £70 Lis 
eye hegets occasion for his wit, For every obiect that the 
one doth catch, The other turnes to a mirth-mouing jest. 
2613 Purcnas /tlyrimage (1614) 829 Both Land and Waler 
feasting varietie of senses with varietie of objects. 1736 
Betien duad,1. v. Wks, 1874 1.93 Children, from their very 
Lirth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, 31821 Craic Lect, Drawing iii, 183 To represent ae 
object in the state of appearance which it has by its fight 
and shadow, 1834 Mepwin dugler in Wales V. 160 The 
torch’s glare gave horrible indistinctness to objects. 1845 
M. Pattison ss. (1889) I. 19 Several persons .. producing 
different objects of value, declared that they had been given 
to them by the bishop, 1877 G. Macvonatp Alarguis of 
Losste xxviii, The painter] looking up and finding no object 


. in the focus of his eyes. 


b. Something which on being seen excites a 
particular emotion, as admiration, horror, disdain, 
commiseration, amusement; a sight, spectacle, 
gazing-stock ; formerly sometimes, an object (sense 
4) of pity or relief, an afflicted person, sufferer; in 
collog. use, a person or thing of pitiable or ridicu- 
lous aspect, a gazing-stock, ‘pny ’, ‘fright’, ‘sight’. 

31588 Greene Perimedes 43 Women are more glorious 
obiects, 1605 Suans, Lear v. iil 238 Produce the bodies... 
Seest thon this obiect, Kent? 1607 — 7 ison 1v. iii, 122 
Sweare against Obiects, Put Armour on thine eares, and on 
thine eyes. 1671 Mitton Samson 568 To sit idle on the 
houshold hearth,. .to visitantsa gaze, Or pitied object. 1740 
BeuttEx Serur. Pub. Occas, ii, note, Some poor objects will 
be sent thither in hopes of relief. 1826 in Hone Avery-day 
Bk, V1, 620 ‘That their apprentices..were. .rendered objects 
for the remainder of their lives, 1878 Besant & Rict Celia’s 
slr, xxxvi, (1887) 260 The children are. -breaking out again, 
in a way dreadful to look ar. Forty-six is nothing but an 
Object—an Object—froin insufficiency of diet. 

4. That to which action, thought, or feeling is 
directed; the thing (or person) to which something 
is done, or upon or about which something acts 
or operates (= materia circa quem in Scholastic 
philosophy). Const. of (the action, etc. or agent). 

€ 1586 C'tess Pemeroxt Ps. crx. x, Want and woe my life 
their object make. 16zr Tourneur 4/4. 7ragev. i. Wks. 

1878 J, 137 My wisedome that has beene The object of men’s 
admiration. 1676 M. Citrrorp //upr. Reason in Phenix 
(1708) I]. 547 Matters that concern Religion -. being ..a 


| J. Ul. Newsan Affst. S&é. (1879 The 


OBJECT. 


part of the Understanding’s Object as much fas]. .any other. 
1697 Locke Lett, to Stillingflcet Wks. (Bohn) IL. 340 Ideas 
are..the immediate objects of our minds in thinking. 3773 
Observ, State Poor 47 He... will be deemed a proper object 
of public charity, 1845 M. Pattison ss. (1889) I. 27 ‘The 
volume .. which had formed the object of his study. 1853 
iv. 170 To substitute 
objects of sense for objects of imagination, 

5. The end to which cffort is directed; the thing 
aimed at; that which one endeavours to attain 
Or carry ont; purpose, end, aim, 

(Cf Thomas Aquinas Sra contra Gentes 1. 

Objectum voluntatis est finis.] 
. 3597 SHAKS. 2 Alen, 11, 1. v.67 How quickly Nature falls 
tnto revolt, When Gold becomes her Obiect? 1665 Ste 
T. Heapeat Trav, (1677) 169 A Traveller is not to imagine 
pleasure bis object. 1736 Butter Anal... iii. 85 Rendering 
public good an object and end to every member of the 
society, 1780 Bextuam J’rinc. Leeisl xvi. § 8 The first 
object..is to prevent... all sorts of offences. 1821 D, STEWART 
Progr, Philos. w. iv. (1858) 317 The profession of Hayle... 
made it an object to him to turn to account even the sweep. 
ings of bis study. 1832 Ht. Mantineav //iéf & Valley iw. 
52 Blast’ furnaces and forges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. 3875 Jowett /’Zato (ed. 2) 1. 129 
When you have heard the object of our visit. 

6. Afetaph. A thing or being of which one thinks 
or has cognition, as correlative to the thinking or 
knowing sedject; something external, or regarded 
as extemal, to the mind; the non-ego as related 
to, or distinguished from, the ego; also extended 
lo include states of the ego, or of consciousness, 
as thought of or mentally perceived. (Cf. On- 
JECTIVE A, 2b.) 

{1513 Dovuctas “Exes 1. Prol. 379 Obiectuin and sudjectuin 
+.termes tua, Quhilkis ar,.rife amange clerkis in scule.] 
1651 osers Leviath. 1.1, {The thoughts of men] are every 
one of them a representation or appearance of some quality 
or other accident of a body without us; which is called 
an Object. «1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 193 Con- 
cerning the truth of things, or ‘Truth in the object. 1762 
Kanes Adem, Crit. (1833) 471 Every thing we perceive or 
are conscious of, whetlier a being or a quality, .. is with 
respect to the percipient termed an object. 1829 Sir W. 
Hamiton Désc., Philos, Unconadttioned Notes 5 The exact 
‘distinction of subject and object was first made by the 
schoolmen, .. These correlative terms correspond to the first 
and most important distinction in philosophy; they embody 
the original antithesis in consciousness of self and not-self. 
1856 Feeaer Just. Aletaph. xx ix. (ed. 2) 393 The consti- 
tution of the synthesis of all cognition is ., subject and 
object, the word odject being used in the most general sense 
in which it can be employed to signify any thing, or thonght, 
or state of mind whatsoever, of which any intelligence may 
be cugnisant. 1860 Manse. Prolteg. Log. i. (ed. 2) 7 Every 
state of consciousness necessarily implies two elements at 
least; a conscious subject, and an object of which he is 
conscious. 

7. Gram. A substantive word, phrase, or clause, 
immediately dependent on, or‘ governed by’, averb, 
as expressing, in the case of a verb of action, the 
person or thing to which the action is directed, 
or on which it is exerted. Also, the word de- 
pendent on or ‘governed by’ a preposition, indi- 
cating that to which the preposition expresses a 
relation. 

Direct object of avert: the word, etc, denoting that which 
is directly affected by the action (commonly expressed by 
the accusative, or case of direction ¢p, in Latin and other 
languages); the word ‘governed ' by a transitive verb, So 
tndirect object of a (transitive or intransitive) verb (commonly 
expressed by the dative case in Latin, ete.): see INnmECT 3 C 
Object clause, a clause or subordinate sentence forming the 
object of a verb, as in ‘we know (that) he is alive’. 

{1727-41 Campers Cycl. s.v. Verb, Verb Neuter, is that 
which signifies an action that has no particular object 
whereon to fall; but which, of itself, takes up the whole 
idea of the action.] @ 1729 Craxke(J.), The accusative after 
a verb transitive, or a sentence in roont thereof, is called, by 
gramtmarians, the object of the verb. [1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 267 Verbs nenter do not act upon, or govern, 
nouns and pronouns, ., They are, therefore, not followed by 
an objective case, specifying the object of an action.] 853 
C. Marcen Lang. as Means Alent. Cult. 1\. 26 The wort 
denoting this complement of the action [of a transitive verb] 
is called object. 1877 Witney Essent. Eng. Gram, iii 2 
We speak of both verbs and prepositions as governing in the 
objective the word that is their object. 1879 Rosy Lat, 
Graim, 1. viii. § 1122 Some verbs have. . two rae objects, 
one being a person, the other a thing, /dfd. ix. § 1132 Not 
unfrequently .. the indirect object in Latin corresponds to 
the direct nee in English, 1881 Mason Eng, Gram. (ed, 
24)§ 369 The Direct Object denotes—-(a) the Passive Object, 
or that which suffers or receives the action denoted by the 
verb... (6) The Factitive Object, or that which is the product 
of the action. 2 

IT. [=L. objectu-s (stem), = OBIECTION 3, 4.] 

+ 8. The fact of throwing itself or being thrown 

in the way; interposition, obstruction; = Oxnsec- 


TION 3. Ods. rare. 

1555 Even Decades WW’. Jad, wm. vic 118 Those waters 
shulde bee turned aboute by the objecte or resystaunce of 
that lande [tr. Petrus Martyr d‘Anghiera Unde credunt eas 
aguas objectu magne telluris circumagt I 

+9. The presentation (of something) to the eye 


or perception; =OnJrerion 4. Odés. 

1606 Suans. Tr. § Cr. 1 ii. 41 Reason flyes the obiect of 
atlharme, 1607 — Cov, 1. i. 21 The obiect of our misery, is 
as an inuentory to particularize their abundance. ¢ 1616 
Cuarman Batrachom, 15 He aduancing..past all the rest 
arose In glorious obiect. j . 

IIT, 10. atirzb. and Comt.,as object-carricr,-end, 


cte.; object-ball (Biléiards, Croyuet, etc.), the ball 


Ixxii, 


OBJECT. 


which the player endeavours to strike with his 
own ball; objeet-finder, a contrivance for regis- 
tering the position of an object on a mounted micro- 
scopic slide, so as to find it agnin; object-Iens 
=OBJECT-GLASS; objeet-lesson, a lesson in which 
instruction is conveyed by actual examination of 
a material object; fig. something that furnishes 
instruction by exemplifying some principle in a 
concrete form; object-object (Afe/apr.\: sce quot.; 
object-plato (Afrcroscopy), the plate upon which 
the object to be examined is placed (Iut used Ly 
Power as = OBJECT-GLASS); object-soul, a soul 
believed to animate a material object; object- 
speenlum (after od/ect-g/ass), the mirror in a re- 
flecting telescope which receives and reflects the 
rays proeceding from the object; object-staff 
(Surveying), a levelling-staff; objeet-subjeet 
(Afetaph.): see quot. ; object-teaching, teaching 
by means of object-lessons. See also Oxgect- 
GLASS, OBJECT-MATTER, 

1856 ‘Craw ey! Bidfiards (1859) 17 The “object hall is the 
ball struck at with your own. 1891 Graphic 2 May 486/2 
Tom Taylor got the object-balls jammed in one of the corner 
pockets, and .. made a break of 1467. 1879 Ruttey Stud. 
Rocks vii. 50 A svell-fitted sliding *object-carrier, 1793 
Wottaston in / -id. Trans, UXX XII. 145 From the eyes 
end to the “obj-ct-end of the telescope, 1831 Drews rn 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 79 So that the fignre on the glass is at 
the proper distance from the *object lens, 1831 C. Mavo 
Lessonson Objeets Pref.9g The miscellaneous *object lessons 
were abandoned. 1896 A. H. Beavan Jaribor, flo. xii. 210 
Unhappy Charles! for all time, object-lesson of lost oppar- 
tunities. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamtton Jefapa. xiii, (1859) 11. 
432 An object known .. may cither be the quality of some- 
thing different from the ego; or it may be a modification of 
the ego or subject itself. In the former case the object, 
which ie) be called .. the *object-object, is given as some- 
thing different from the percipient subject. 1664 Powre 
Hap. Philos. 38 \f you let her keep upon the lower side of 
your glass-*object-plate, 1667 E. hee in PA. Trans. Ii. 
426 Lay it on the object-plate of a good Microscope. 1875 
A.C. O, Lonie in Bnucyel, Brit. U1, 56/2 ‘Vhe doctrine of 
*object-souls.. becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 
1781 Hersenes. in Phil: Vrans, LXXIL. 96 The *object- 
speculum or object-glass of a telescope. 1867 Lewes // ist, 
Philos, (ed. 3) 11. 484 Pure thought and pure niatter are 
unknown quantities, to be reached by no equation. The 
thought is necessarily and universally subject-object ; matter 
is necessarily,and to us universally,*object-subject. Thought 
is only called into existence under appropriate conditions; 
and in the objective stimulus, the object and subject are 
merged, as acid and base are merged in the salt, 

+ Object, AA/. a. Obs. fad. L. object-us, pa. 
pple. of objicére (obicére) to throw towards or 
against, to place in front of, expose, f. od- (On- 
I a) + jacére to throw, place. In use app. before 
the formation of Ossect v., of which it afterwards 
functioned as the pa. pple. until displaced in that 
use by objected.) 

1. Thrown or put in the way, interposed, exposed ; 
placed before one’s eyes, presented to the view or 
pereeption; exposed (to injury or any inflnence, or 
to sight). 

©1374 Cnaucer Soeth. v. pr. v. 130 (Camb. MS.) Pe qualites 
of bodies bat ben obiecte fro with-owte-forbe mocuen.. the 
Instrumentz of the wittes. ¢1gz0 Pallad. on Hush, Ww. 763 
Colde Blastis, sumthing obiect, ek from hem holde. 1538 
Letanp /tin, V. 99 An Abbay ..standing very blekely and 
ohject to al Wynddes. @rsg2z H. Sait IV&s. (1867) 11. 333 
The text is plain, and object to every man’s capacity. 1608 
Wier /exapia Exod, 801 Sensible things which are 
obiect to the eye. 16g0 Sin W. Mure Cry Blood 411 To 
refine His Gold, and purge away the object Ore. 

b. Situated in front of, or over against, some- 
thing else; opposite; nlso fig. opposed, contrary. 
aisat Wratt Song of Topas Poet, Wks, (1861) 151 The 
one [pole] we see alway, the other stands object Against the 
same. 1601 Hotann 2/iny I. 71 [An island) vpon the 
Calabrian coast before Brundusium; by the obiect site whereof 
the bauen is made. 1603 H. Cuettce Eng, Mourn. Gari, 
FE, [The Puritans] though they be vtterly object to the 
Romanistes; yet baue they more.. Saints among them than 
are in the Romish Kalender. 1613 R. Caworey adie Alfa, 
(ed. 3), Odect, laide, or set against. ae 

2. Objected, brought as an objection, charged 
(against a person). With a¢=charged with some- 
thing, aceused: cf. OBJECT v. 5. 

1485 Surtees Afisc. (1888) 43 No thing probable object 
ayenst the same by the said craft. x1g0g ArKyNson tr. De 
fittatione un, \xii, 254 Lytell thynges obiecte agaynst the 
@ 1529 SxeLton Col. Cloute 796 Bachelers in that facultie.. 
Shall not be objecte at by me. 

Object (gbdzekt), » [f. L. object-, ppl. stem 
of otjtcére (obicére) to throw against, etc.: see 
prec. It may also partly represent the L. frequen- 
tative edjectare. OF, bas a solitary instance of 
oljeter in 1298; but the current objecter began as 
oljetter in 14th c. For enrlier use of object as 


pa. pple., see pree.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put over against or in the way of 
something else; to place so ns to meet or intercept 
something ; to expose /o. Ods. or arch. 

4578 Banister fist. Alan vin, 102 A certeine soft sinew.. 
lis] obiected to the holes transuersely, 1646 Str T. Browse 
Pseud. Ep. 334 Every one of these doe blacke the bodies 
objected unto them. 164 R. Coortncron tr, /ustine xv. 
240 He commanded him to be objected to a hungry and an 
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enraged Lyon.. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks 1. ii. $33.4 
very white.. piece of Ashwood. .objected to a proper Light. 
1813-21 Bentuam H's, (3843) VIVL. 205 This Radi omeavian 
objected, ice. cast before, that other tae which moves. 
1850 Neate Wed. /fymuas (1867) 195 From what point the 
wind his course On the tower directeth, To that point the 
cock his head Manfully objecteth. 

+b. To place so as to interrupt or hinder the 
course of a person or thing; to put in the way or 
interpose, as an obstacle ot hindrance to progress, 
or a clefence from attack. Oés. or arch, 

1548 Bopriasn [Anams] F fit. Ming's [tle \ij, To deliver 
vs from the perill obiected. 1563 //aurities 11, Adedairy it. 
(1859) 253 To object to the weake .. such stumbling-blocks. 
¢1611 Cnarman Jad iv, 208 My girdle, curets doubled 
here, and my most trusted plate, Objected all ‘twixt me and 
death, 1725 Pork Odyss. vit. 54 Pallas to their eyes The 
mist objected, 1824 Soutuny Neoderick xxv, ‘The Goth 
objects His shield, and on its rim reccived the edge, 

te. ‘To expose /o danger or evil ofany kind. Oés. 
e1gz0 Barctay tr. Sadlusé7 He concluded with hymselfe 
to ohiect hym to daunger and peryll of warre. 1533 Bus- 
Lenpen Liny iv. (1322) 331 Quhy wald thay object: him 
aganis sa hie dangere and perrellis. 1566 Paster Pal 
fleas. 1. 105 Obiecting himselfe to the daunger wherein Le 
was likely to be overwhelmed. @ 1677 Darrow Sern. Wis, 
1716 Uf. 307 All these affictions..they knowingly did object 
themselves to. 

+2. To place (something) before the exes or 
other organs of sense, or the mind; to present or 
offer to the siyht, perception, understanding, ete. 
Obs. ov arch. 

1534 More Cour’ agst. Tri, it. Wks. 1249/1 The bodily 
senses, moved hy such thinges .. as are outwardly thorowe 
sensible worldly thinges offred & obiected vato them. 1586 
VOB. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. t. 22 Concupiscence. appre- 
hendeth whatsoever phantas:e and sence obiect untu it. 
@166r Feiiir MW orthics 11840) LED. goo Whose temperance 


“was of proof against any meat objected to his app: tite. 


41677 Hate Join. Orig. Man. i. 2 As the Objects of 
Light or Colour are objected to the Eye when it is open. 
1720 WELION Suffer, Son of God 1. Pref. 89 The Mysterious 
Work, objected to his contemplation. 1826 K. Dian 
Broadst. Hon, (829) 1. Godefridus 182 Religion. .convinces 
man that there are other things in heaven and earth hesides 
those which are objected to his senses, 

+3. ‘To present or offer in discourse or argn- 
ment; to bring forward as a reason, ground, or 
inslance; to adduce. Ods. or arch. 

1536 clct 28 fen. V//1,c. 7 § 12 Such questions. .as shalbe 
obiected to them. 1584 R. Scot Discom, I iteher. v. vii, 
(1886) 82 Forthe maintenance of witches transportations, they 
object the words of the Gospell, where the divell is said to 
take up Christ.  163q Canne WWeerss, Separ. (1849) 252 
Augustine was of mind, that councils, bishops, &c., ought 
not to be objected for trial of controversies, but the holy 
scriptures only. 1704 Swirt 7. 7d Apol., He has never 
yet found it in that discourse, nor fas heard it ohjected 
By any body else, 1849 W. Fitzceratp tr. WAstadker's 

isput. 67 What church is it whose example they object to 
us aS an argument ? 

4. To bring forward or state in opposition; to 
adduce as a reason against something; to urge as 
an objection , fo, vazfo, agains!). @, with simple obj. 

1400 Afol. Lolf. 33 For obieccouns & sophims iS men 
may tnak & obiect. 153-14 ict § Aen. 1/11, c. 1 Uf the 
same persons..obiecte or allege any cause why he shall not 
soodoo. 1630 Prynne A nti-d rmiin. 165 The self-same Scrip- 
tures that are here obiected against us, 1754 Ricnarpson 
Grandison (1781) 11. xx. 184 They objected the more obvious 
difficulties in relation to religion, and my country. 1830 
H. N. Cotrrtoce Gré. /oets (1834) 352 Bryant objects this 
very circumstance to the authenticity of the Hiad, 1855 
Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) IL. tv. vii. 372 Its adversaries 
objected the absence of all the great Patriarchs. 

b. with object clause. 

1559 Be. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. 1. App. vii. qr 
It wilbe objectid against me, that as this place dothe make 
against the supremacye of princes, so dothe it not make for 
the primacye of saint Peter. 
(1614) a But some object, This is to slacken him running, 
rather then to incite, 1685 Lutrret. Srte/ Kel, (1857) I. 365 
Objecting how unlikely it was. 1736 Butter Asal. 1. ili. 70 
If it is objected that good actions. -are often punished. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I]. 4o4 It hath been objected, that 
this relates only to the preservation of the legal estate of the 
use, and not to the timber or mines. 

5. To bring as a charge against any one; to 
attribnte to any one asa fanlt or crime; to lay to 
one’s charge, cast in one’s teeth, acense one of, 
reproach one with. Const. fo, against (+ ufon, 
indirect obj.) a. with simple obj. arch. 

1469 Paston Lett, 11. 338 Charging yow..to appear afore 
the said Lords of our Councelt .. there to answere to such 
thinges as. .by them shall be laid and objected against yow. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 Yf ever thou dyd ony 
notable synne..he wyll obiecte it to the, and cast it in thy 
nose. 1648 R. Cortann Gadyen’s Terapent. 2 Eij, The 
which thyng we do obiect them. 1648 Lo. Herbert 
fen, V111 (1683) 66 They were committed to diners Prisons, 
for Crimes objected against them. 1656 Hosnes /74., 
Necess., ete. (1841) 116 When God afflicted Job, he did object 
nosintohim, 1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng, (1806) 1V. lvii. 363 
This subtlety, which has been frequently objected to me 
1844 Lixcaro AngloSax, Ch. (1858) 11. x. 83 This hypocrisy 
was invisible to the contemporaries of those to whom it is 
objected. 

b. with object clanse. 

1587 Hotsnen Chron, Scot. Ul. 259 Those taunts 
which the Frenchmen laid upon them, obiecting that the 
greedinesse of wine and vittles had brougbt them ouer into 
that countrie. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne fydriot. i, (2736) 13 It 
was giviouty objected upon Christians, that they con- 
demned the Practice of Burning. 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 


1613 Percnas Pilgrimage | 


OBJECTEE. 


95 ? 6, I have heard it objected against that Piece, that its 
structions are not of general use. 1833-6 J. EacLes The 
Ske tcher (1856) 18, I once heard a person object to Gaspar 
Poussin, that there was too much in his pictures, 

+6. érans. To impute, attribute (fa). (A weaken- 
ing of prec. sense.) Obs. 

1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 120 They were so serupu- 
lous concerning the Moone, that Clemens Alexand.. objects 
the worship therof unto them. 1734 Firtoiwc Unio. 
Gallant nu. i, Do you object my care of your reputation 
to want of fondness? 1776 Bexnev /fis!) Mus, (178g) 1. 
342 Homer who celebrates the Greeks for their long hair 
and Achilles fir his skill onghe harp, makes Heetor in this 
place object them both ta Paris. 

7. intr. Vo state an objection or adverse reason: 
now often in weakened sense: To express or fecl 
disapproval, to disapprove, 

1430-0 tr. //igites Rolls) VIL. a37 Dut peraventure ye 
obiecte, and say hin Jongethe not to a preste to schedde 
bloodes FP giauute berto: but fen 1526 Pile. Perf W. 
de W. 1531) 173 b, The vntieatable irefull persone w ylWobiect 
& saye [ete]. 1960 J. Vacs tr. S/idanc's Com. 38h, 
Vato such as will question ard oliect what shall we then 
do? 1865 Dickens Mast. fr. ait, Phen it is the lady as 
furmerly objected 2? Q/eé. L think Vl have a sinoke, if you 
don’t object. 

b. with /o (sometimes against, rarely af) or inf: 
To bring forward a teason against; to state, and 
maintain hy argument, one’s disagreement with or 
disapproval of; now usually in weakened sense : 
To express, or merely to feel, disapproval of; to 
have an objection fo, disapprove of, dislike. (The 
prevailing current sense. 

1513 Mork Ach, fZ/, Wks. 60 6 Ve kingzes mother objected 
openly against his mariage. 1678 Ruut Prag. fest cige 8 
Vhose who object against reason, ate the Fanaticks in 
Poetry. 1735 Pork Doune Sat, 117 His Patience 1 pro- 
voke, Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke, 1758 1212. 
Reg. g8/2Vhe doctor vbjected against fifteen, and the coum il 
for the crown against three. 1775 Ruexipan Arvads ut 
“lis more unteasunable in you to object toa lady you knows 
nothing of. 1839 Retcurey Afist. Zone. 11.008 Ele obie ted 
to this as a harsn measure, 1865 Dic ktxe Wat. fa. ali, 
Would the lady object tu my lighting the pair of candles + 
1869 J. Martineac Ass, IL. 176 We object to the argument 
on scientific grounds. 1885 Mauch. Hvaiz, 6 Nov. 5/3 They 
objected to be actors in a farce, 

te. geér. To bring a charge or acensation. Ods. 

y6tr Rinne acts xxiv. rg Who ought to have beene here 
hefure thee, and obiect, if they had onghe against ine. 

Hence Obje‘eting 744. sb. and ppl. a. 

1552 Hurorr, Obiectinge, obfectus, obicctio. 1886 Mes. 
Lyxw Lixion fasten Carew UW. ii. 32 Petrarea had, praised 
YetiaCarew with dangerons fervency to his ubjecting Laura. 

Objectable (bdgektibl), a. Also 8 error. 
sible. [f. Ongectv. + -ABLE.] 

1. That may be objected, or urged as an objec- 
tion, chargeable (agains? or fo . ? Obs. 

1656 Artif. Handsou 145 As for that depravednesse of 
mind. .it is.as objectable against all those things.  /dief. 174 
Nothing of consequence was objectable to Christ. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety vi. 7 Vhere are but two objections. and 
these are usually objectable to one sin as well as to another. 

2. Vhat may be objected to, objectionable. 

1795-83 5. J. Pratt Libera’ Opin, 1. 120, 1 have ventured 
to assert that [ete]... Objectible as this may seem, ] must 
take upon me..to push the point farther. 1776 — Pupid of 
Pleasure Uk, 105, 1 will not, Delia, distress you. 1 see 
nothing at present objectible. 1885 Aug. fMustr. Mag. U1. 
230 As for marriage... (the lady not objectable, and anaddition 
of fortune attending) I have no unconquerable aversion to it. 

+Objectant. Oés. rare. [f. Onsncr a. +-antl, 
Cf. F. objectant pr. pple.) One who or that which 
objects or objectifies. 

16z5 Gun Sacr, Phidos. 0 145 1f the Father {had been 
incarnate], then the fountaine of the Deitie should become 
not the objectant, or being which understandeth, but onely 
the object understaod. : 

Objectation (¢bizéktefon). rave. [Noun of 
action from L, odjectare to OBsEct: ef. L. objecta- 
tio reproach.] The action of objecting or making 
objeciions. So Objectative (gbdzerktativ), ., 
given to objecting, fond of making objections ; 
+ Objectator (Obs. rare—°), an objector. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Objectator (Lat.), he that re- 
proacheth or lays to ones bs gh 1873 Hetrs Aninr. & 
Mast, vi. (1875) 146 If he is only objectativeand Ellesmerian, 
3886 Srusss Lect. Aled. & Mod, /fist. vii. 143 Knotty 
questions..are discussed... without strife or objectation. 

Objected (gbdzektéd), ppl. a. [f Onsecr v.] 

+1. Placed over against or opposite; presented 
to the view or perception. Ods. or arch. 

1606 N. Baxter Man Created in Farr S. P, Fas. £ (1848) 
238 The forehead kept obiected phantasie, ‘he hinder part 
reteyneth memorie, 1668 Howe Bless. ds tleees (1825) 
30 This objected or exhibited glory is two-fold. 1783 Cress 
Wixcnersea A/ise. Poents 8 A Dream, a vision.. angs on 
my pensive Heart, and bears it down More than the weight 
of. an objected Crown, 1848 R. I. Witprrrorce Doctr. 
fucarnation xiv. (1852) 414 ‘The inspiration of Scripture.. 
as the imparted record o! objected truth. P 

+2. Addueced in argument, esp. against some- 
thing; urged as an objection. Oés. or arch. 

164: Mitton Pref, Epise. Wks. (1851) 89 To alledge for 
Images the ancient Fathers, Dionysius,and this our objected 
Irenaus. 1669 W. Hotper Alen, Speech 119 The former 
part of this objected difficulty. 

Objectee (pbdzékti-). [f. Osszcr v. + -EF.] 
A person objected to; one agninst whom an objec- 
tion is made. 


OBJECT-GLASS. 


1861 Even, Star 4 Oct., The Revising Barrister remarked 
that ..the eg of the stamped duplicate was merely 
evidence that the notice had been sent to the objectee, “The 
signature of the objector must be proved. 1884 Pall Jad! G. 
ae 8/2 The word .. could refer only to the place of 
abode of the objectec at the time the objection was made. 

Object-glass (rbdzéktiglas). [Ovsrcr sd. 3.] 
The lens or combination of lenses in a telescope, 
microscope, or other optical instrument, which is 
situated nearest to the object, and thus receives the 
tays of light directly from it. (Cf. Eyr-ciass 4.) 

1665 R. Hooke Affcraz7. ii. -4, 1..plac'd it between the 
Object-glass and the light. 1784 Werscnenin 2Aid Trans. 
LXAXV. 4¢ Turning or unscrewing the object-glass or 
speculum alittle. 1829 Vad. /’Ailos. 1, Optics x, 27(U.K.S.) 
The triple achromatic object-glass .. consists of .. a concave 
flint glass lens placed berween two convex lenses cf crown 
glass. 1839 G. Daan Vat. PAld 390 The magnifying power 
of these telescopes is found by dividing the focal length of 
the object-glass by that of tie eyeglass, 

Objectification (sbdgektifike! fon). [n. of 
action from OBJECTIFY: see -FIcATION.] The 
action of objectifying, or condition of being objecti- 
fied ; an instance of this, an external thing in which 
an idea, principle, etc. is expressed concretely. 

1836-7 Str W. Hasuton WVetagph. xiii. (1870) 11. 432 This 
discrimination of self from self,—this chiectification,—is the 
quality which constitutes the essential peculiarity of Cogni- 
lion, 1900 Srouparo fivel. fag. Novel 78 These mystic 
symbols are like the weird sisters in ‘ Macbeth‘; they are 
the objectification of mystery. | 7 

Objectify (gidzektifi), 7. [f med.L.. object- 
unt OBsECL sé. + -FY; after L. type *objectificire.] 
trans, To make into, or present as, an abject, esp. 
as an object of sense; to render objective; to 
express in an external or concrete form. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamuton JIfetaph, sli, (1870) IT, 432 Con- 
sclousness  projects,as it were, this subjective phenomenon 
from itself,—v.ews it ata distance, ina word, objectifies it. 
1856 Dove Legic Chr. arth 1. ie 70 In the latter [vase] we 
objectify knowledge. 1880 W. Wattack in Aneyed, rit. 
X1. 620/2 The theory of the mind as objectified in the 
institutions of law, the family, and the state, is discussed in 
the ‘ Philosophy of Right’, 

Hence Obje-ctified AA. a., Objectifying 77. 
5b. and ppl. a. 

1868 Contemp, Rev. VIII. 612 Masliy. vis a certain state 
of mind viewed in relation to certain objectified objects of 
a wider consciousnes. 1883 A. anratt J’/ys. MMetenipiric 
73 Considered as impressed..it is a phenomenon, and.. 
becomes through the inner objectifying process warked up 
into an external object or event. 1892 Tau. in 19/4 Cent. 
Dee. 964 The objectifying faculty became. .weakened. 


Objection (gbdgekfan). [a. F. objection (12- 
13th c. in Llatz.-Darm.), ad. L. olectitn-em a 
throwing before, npbraiding, reproach, objection, 
n. of action f, odsiecre to Onsect.] 

1. a. The action of objecting, or stating something 
in opposition to a person or thing; b. That which 
is objected, a statement made in opposition; ta 
charge or accusation against a person (0ds.)3 an 
adverse reason, argument, or contention, Now 
often in weakened sense : An expression, or mercly 
a feeling, of disapproval, disagrcement, or dislike 
(esp. in phr. to have ait (or 20) objection). To take 
oljection: to bring forward a reason against some- 
thing, or merely to state one’s disapproval of or 
disagreement with it; to object. ¢. A document 


in which an objection is stated. 

€ 1380 Weta Se, Wks. J. 198 Here ben many objecciouns 
pat ed wordis of Crist ben false. 1387 Truvisa H/igden 
(Rolls) VIJ. 157 Peraventure pere is an objectioun, it 
falleb nonjt a preost pat he schede blood. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) J. 379 An obieccion was made..to the 
bischoppe. how so mony seyntes myzhte be in that londe, 
and alle confessoresand noo martir. 1513-14 Act 5 f/en.V/E1, 
c. 1 A convenyent peremptorie day to prove hys objeccion 
and allegacion. 1613 Suaks. ffen, V7//, 11 ii. v Speake 
on, Sir; I dare your worst obiections, 1691 T. Hace Alec. 
New invent, 40 To which nothing is so much as pretended 
to, in Gbjection hy the Officers, 1736 Butter Avad, x. viii. 
383 The objections which nay be made against arguing 
from the Analogy of Nature. 1833 S&. CAaracter (ed. 2) 1. 
190 If Lucy had no objection to him, 1 admire her for 
letting him see it. 1866 Dx. Arcvin Reign Law (1871) 
426 note, Mr. Mahaffy..has taken objection to the breadth 
of meaning I have given..to the word ‘motive’, 1875 
Jowrrr Plato (ed. 2} 1. 281, 1 have no objection to join with 
you in the enquiry. /é/d. }V.239 A serious objection which 
may be urged against this doctrine. i 

+2. transf. or fg. An adverse action, an assault, 

argo Mankind (Brandl) 824 pe inevetabyll obieccione 
of my gostly enmy. 1526 Pifer. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 
They have ..suffred actually or in dede many obieccions fe 
iniuryes innocently. @ 1586 Sipney Areadia i 23 The parts 
either not armed, or weakly armed. .should have bia sharpely 
visited, but that the answer was as quicke as the objection. 

+3. The action of throwing, or condition of being 
thrown, in the way, or so as to intercept something 
else; interposition. Obs, 

1649 Compl. Scot. vi. 56 The mune is in eclips be the 
obiectione of the cird. ¢161x Cuarman /liad xx. 323 His 
worst shall be withstood With sole objection of myself. 

+b. The condition of there being something in 
the way; hindrance, obstruction. Qés. 

@ 1667 Jer, Tavtorin Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. lxxxv. 13 
Our way is troublesome, ouscure, fullof objection and danger. 

+4. Presentation to the view or to the mind, or 


that which is so presented; representation ; offer. 


16 


1554 W. Paat A/rica E ij b, By that representacion they 
be warned of the mortall condicion hy one of the sayd 
obiections, and by the other of the passion of Tesus Christ. 
1596 Edward [//,u, ii, 123 Art thun come To speak the 
more than heavenly word of yea, To my objection in thy 
beauteous love? 1649 Jer. Tavuon Gt. Evemp, xv. § 18 
Which Prediction he made, that they might not be scandalized 
at the sadness of objection of the Passion, but be confirmed 
in their belief. J 

Objectionable (sbdgekfanab'l), . (s4.) [f 
prec. + -ABLF.] Open to objection; that may be 
objected to; against which an adverse reason may 
he urged; now often in weakened sense: Ixciting 
disapproval or dislike, unacceptable, disagreeable, 
unpleasant, 

31781 Cowrer Lett, Wks, 1837 XV. 11a It does not appear 
to me that the expression is objectionable: it is plain, 
indeed, but not bald. 18gr Carrenter oan, Phys. (ed, 2) 
570 It is.. not ently termed the ganglionte system, 
+. But this term is objectionable, as leading to a supposed 
analogy hetween this system and the general nervous system 
of Invertebrata, 1856 Miss Munock 7% HatiJax ii, Bur all 
this was highly oljectionable to Jacl 1882 Lapy Hernert 
Fdith 31 People about them..of.a very objectionable kind. 
1881 Fexn Of to the Wilds xxii, 156 ‘The croccdiles are 
most objectionable Leants. 

B. as sé. An objectionable person or thing. 

1884 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 295/2 We consign our own 
‘objectionables’ to Jericho, 1886 R. Kirtinc Departm. 
Ditties, ete. (1899) 117 The whiskified Objectionable, Un- 
clean, abominable, cut-at-heels. 

lience Objectionability = next; also, some- 
thing objectionable; Obje‘ctionableness, the 
quality of being objectionable; Obje-ctionably 
ady., in an objcetionable manner. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 Mar. 3/1 What possible objection- 
abilities may the practi ¢ of riding to hounds lead to? 1856 
Keskis Afod. Part. M1. w. xiii, $25 Expressive of general 
objectionableness and unpleasantness, 1892 FE. RKetves 
flomeward Bound 322 One of the objectionahly placed 
churches in the Alhambra precincts, 

Obje‘ctional, 2. [f. Onsection +-aL.] 

1. Of the nature of, or involving, objection. 

3651 C. Cantwricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 42 Nomore prejudiciallor 
objectionall ..then the disputationsin the Schools. 1827 Auk- 
MAn fist. Scot. WV. x. 348 Theobjectional actsof his Majesty. 

2. Open to objection, objectionable. 

1799 Mas. Jane West Sale of Times V1. 138 Interpreters 
. have substituted a sort of gay licentionyness in the place 
of the objectional grossness. 1845 Blackw. Wag. LVI. 725 
Aweak solution. .may not be very objectional. 1897 Iucues 
Mediterranean Malta Fever i. 8 The aame mlerococcus 
Velitensis. has not the same ohjectional characters. 

Objectioner. rare—'. [See -ER.] = next. 

1799 Wasuixcton Left. Writ. 1893 XIV. 177 The testi. 
mony of Generals Lincoln, Knox, Brooks, Jackson, and 
others.. would be a counterpoise to the objectioners. 

Objectionist. rare. [f. Ovsection + -187.] 
One who offers an objection ; an objector. 

1607 Watkincton Oft. Glass 91 To shead it from all the.. 
stabadaes of any..objectionist. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamitton 
Metaph. x\i, (1870) 11. 423 So far our objectionist. 

Obje-ctist. vave. ‘One versed in the objective 
philosophy or doctrine’ (Worcester 1846, citing 
Letectie Rev.). 

Obje‘ctivate, v. [f. Onsective a.+-are. Cf. 
F. objectiver (neologism in Littré).]  évans. To 
render objective; = OBJECTIFY. 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XX. 447, Knowledge or perception is 
an effect of the objectivating will, F 

Obje:ctiva'tion. [n. of action from prec. : 
so in mod.F., neologism in Littré.] ‘The action 
of making objective, or an instance of this; = 
OBJECTIFICATION, 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI. 447 The degree of 'objectivation 
of Will’ in phenomena is what divides them into. kinds. 
1886 W.S. Liniy Chapt. Europ. Hist. 11. 199 The objectiva- 
tion of the principles of ‘89. 1894 A. Laxc Cock Lane 217 
Objectivations Gh ideas or images, consciously or uncon 
sciously present to the mind. a 

Objective (gbdzektiv), ¢. and sé. [ad. Schol. 
L. olyectiv-ns (21300, in adv. objective in Duns 
Scotus Qu, de Aiima 17, 14), {. objectees ppl. a., 
objectum sb. 3 ¥. objectif, -ive (represented by the 
adv, objectivement, 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. +1. Phitos. Pertaining or considered in 
relation to its object; constituting, or belonging 
to, an objcct of action, thought, or feeling (as dis- 
lingnished from the exercise of these) ; ‘ inaterial ’, 
as opposed to sadjective or ‘formal’ (in the old 


sense of these words). Ods. : 

1620 Baent tr. Sarpi's Hist, Counc. Trent vi. 799 [He] 
added, that, where they were dedicated, .. a worship did 
belong vnto them, besides the adoration due vato the Saint 
worshipped in them, calling this adoration Relatiue, and 
the other Ohiectine. 1648 Rotuerroxp 7ryal and Tri, 
Faith vii. (1845) 85 Christ himself, the objective happiness, 
is far above a created and formal beatitude, which issueth 
fron him. 1675 Taanerse Cir, Ethics 16 Objective happi- 
ness is all the goodness that is fit to be enjoyed either in 
Ged or in His creatures: while formal happiness is an 
active enjoyment of all objects by contemplation and love, 
attended with full complacency in all their perfections, 

+b. Of or pertaining to the object or end as the 
cause of action ; odfective cause = final cause: see 


Cavs sé. 4b, 5. O6s. 

1626 J. Yates /bis ad Cxsarent n, 25 God, .. who doth .. 
by a most sweet influence, and not by any coactine violence 
nor yet only by obiectiue allurements, .. turne che wils o 


OBJECTIVE. 


men at his pleasure. 1678 Cuowortn Jatel/. Syst. 1. iii 170 
Aristotle’s first mover is not properly the efficient, but aly 
the final and objective cause, of the Meaxenly motions, 

2. Philos. Used of the existence or nature of 
a thing as an object of consctousness (as distinguished 
from an existence or nature termed subjective). 

The Scholastic Philosophy made the distinction between 
what belongs to things subjectively wsudyectiré), or as they 
are ‘in themselves’, and what Lelongs to them objectively 
{objectiz2), as they are presented to consciousness. In later 
times the custom cf considering the perceiving or thinking 
consciousness as pre-eminently ‘the subject’ brought about 
a different use of these words, which now prevails in philo- 
sophical language, According to this, what is considered 
as belonging 10 the perceiving or thinking self is called 
subjective, and what is considered as independent of the 
perceiving or thinking self is called in contrast oAjective. 
As to this transition of use (which primarily concerns the 
word sudjectir'e, and affects odjec tire as its natithesis) result 
ing ia what is almost an exchange of sense between the two 
adjectives, see Hasutton Aeid’s Wks. 806 note, R. L, 
Netivesmp J 4ilos. Lect. & Remains 1. 193 

ta. Opposed to srdyectize in the older sense = 
‘in itself’: Existing as an object of conscionsness 
as distinct from having any real existence; con- 
sidercd only as presented to the mind (not as it is, 
or may be, in itself or its own nature). Ods. 

le 1325 Occam Sent. 1, Dict. 2, qu. 8E, Universale non est 
aliquid reale habens esse subiectivam nec in anima nee 
extra animam, sed tantum habet esse obiectivuin in anima 
et est quoddam fictum hahens esse tale in esse obiectivo, 
quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo.] 

1647 Jea. Taytor Lid. Preph. 133 This confession was the 
objective foundation of faith; and Christ and his Apostles, 
the subjective, 1659 Pearson.Creed ii, (1839) 168 ‘In the 
beginning was the Word ’; there was must signify an actual 
existence; and if so, why in the next sentence (‘the Word 
was with God ") shall the same vei br ignify an objective being 
only? 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Objective «is used in the 
schools ia speaking of a thing which exists no otherwise than 
as an object known. The esse, or existence of such thing 
is said to be objective. 1744 BerkeLey Siris § 292 Natural 
Se ant are only matte appearances. They are, there- 
ore, such as we see and perceive them: Their real and 
objective natures are, therefore, the same. 

b. Opposed to szdjective in the modem sense : 
That is or belongs to what is presented to con- 
sciousness, as opposed to the consciousness itself; 
that is the object of perception or thought, as 
distinct from the perceiving or thinking subject ; 
hence, that is, or bas the character of being, 
a ‘thing’ external to the mind ; real. 

This sense is occasivnal in writers of the later 17th and 
early 18th c, (the carly examples being more or less transi- 
tional) ; but its current use appears to be derived from Kant, 
and to appear in Eng. subsequently to 1790, and chiefly 
after 1817 (see quot. from Coleridge). 

1647 J. CarDetL Seri. (1643) 15 We do not say, That God 
doth infuse any positive, objective malice or wickedness 
into the hearts of men, 1662 Stutincre. Orig. Sacr. tn. i. 
§ 3 The Idea may be considered in regard of its Objective 
Reality, or as it represents some outward object. /4id., 
Wee are apt to imagine such a Power in the understand- 
ing, tere it may form Idea’s of such things which 
have no objective reality at all. 1724 Watts Legie 1 ii. §8 
Objective certainty, is when the proposition is certainly 
true in itself; and subjective, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other is in our minds, 
1793 Monthly Kev. X1, 498 Have the objects. .in fact a real 
objective existence, independent of our mode of perceiving 
them? 1827 Corermwce Sieg. Lit. I. x. 160 The very 
words objective and subjective of such constant recurrence 
in the schools of yore, ] have ventured to re-introduce. 1853 
Ilamtrton Diseuss., Philos. Uncend:tioned 5 note, Ja the 
philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what is referred to 
the thinking subject, the le; objective what Lelongs to the 
object of thought, the Non-Ego. 1856 Dr Quincey Confess. 
Wks. V. 265 note, Objective: This word, so nearly un- 
intelligible in 1821, so intensely scholastic, and, consequently, 
when surrounded by familiar and vernacular words, so 
apparently pedantic, yet, on the other hand, so indis- 
pensable to accurate thinking, and to wide thinking, has 
since 1821 Lecome too common to need any apology, 186: 
Mine Uvilit. 43 A persoa who sces in mora! obligation. .an 
objective reality belonging to the province of ‘Tbings in 
themselves’, 1879 Faxrar S¢. Pani J. 372 This (Christ's 
resurrection] was an historic objective fact. 


3. transf. (from 2b) a. Of a person,a writing, work 
of art, etc. : Dealing with, or laying stress ppon, that 
which is external tothe mind; treating of outward 
things or events, tather than inward thoughts or 
feelings; regarding or representing things from 
an objective standpoint. (Occas., after mod, Ger. 
oljektiv: Treating a snhject so as to exhibit the 
actual facts, not coloured by the feelings or opinions 


of the writer.) 

1855 Firz). Steruen in Cath. Ess. 190 The book [Robinson 
Crusoe]. . is, to usea much-abused word, eininently objective; 
that is, the circumstances are drawn from a real study of 
things as they are, and not in order to exemplify the work- 
ings of a particular habit of mind. 1878 GLapstoxe #?’rfm, 
Jfomer xiii. 153 Of all poets he (Homer) is the most objective, 
and the least speculative. 1888 Bayce Amer. Commu, 11. 
Ixxv. 619 To complete the survey of the actualities of party 
polities by siating in a purely positive, or as the Germans 
say ‘objective ', way, what the Americans think about. .their 
system. 1899 Lecky A/ap‘of Life ii. 8 English character 
on both sides of the Atlantic is an eminently objective one— 
a character in which thoughts, interests, and emotions are 
most habitually thrown on that which is without. 

b. Aved. ‘Applied to symptoms ‘ observed by 
the practitioner, in distinction from those which 


are only felt by the patient’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 


OBJECTIVE. 


1877 Ronerts ffandbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 19 The actual 
clinical phenomena observed, especially those of an objective 
character. 1898 Adébuti's Syst. Med. V. 871 We manifests 
the subjective and objective signs of valvular disease. 

4. With fo: That is the object of sensation or 
thought; that is presented or exposed as an object, 
perceived, apprehended, ctc. In A/etafh. Related 
as object to subject (see Opsecr sé. 6). 

1762 Ginpon Alisc. Hhs, (1814) LV, 148 Operations, which 
are made objective to sense by the means of speech, gesture 
and action. 1837 New .Venthdy Mag. 1. 535 The inhabi- 
tants of this hostel were seldom Pons to the garish 
eye of day. 184x Mynrs Cath. Th, ww. § 13. 251 The 
Supreme Creator has ,. so separated Himself from Mis 
creation as to make it objective to Himself. ; 

5. Perspective, That is, or belongs to, the object 
of which the delincation is required. 

1706 Pints, Line Objective (in Perspect,), is the Line of 
an Objects from whence the Appearance is sought for in 
the Draught or Picture. 1727-41 Cuamprrs Cycé. sv. Line, 
Objective Line, in perspective, is any line drawn on the 
geometrical plane, whose representation is sought for in the 
draught, or picture. /éfd. s.v. Plane, Objective Plane, in 
perspective, is any plane situate in the horizontat plane, 
whose representation in perspective is required. /Aé:f. s.v. 
Perspective, Vo exhibit the perspective appearance, 4, of an 
objective point, H. aie 

6. Applied to the lens or combination of lenses 
in an optical instrument which is nearest to the 
object (odjectite glass; now commonly called 
object-glass, or simply oljective’. 

1753 Suort in 4/2. Trans. XVIII. 165 An heliometer: 
which is an instrument, consisting of two objective glasses, 
for measuring the diameters of the planets. 1762 Mary 
bid. LI. 375 The objective-glass of iny 9 fect telescope, 
3837 Gortnc & Privciiarp Micragr. 154 So far as the 
objective part of the instrument is concerned, y 

. Gram, Expressing or denoting the object of 
an action; sec. applied to that case of mod. Eng. 
in which a substantive or pronoun stands when it 
is the object of a verb, or is governed by a preposi- 
tion, with which it forms au attribulive or advb. 
phrase (see OpsEct 4, 7 also to the relation of 


such noun or prononn to such verb or preposition. 

The accusative and dative of earlier Eng. (as well as the 
instrumental, locative, and ablative of prehistoric times) are 
merged in mod. Eng, in the objective, which in personal 
and relative pronouns is distinct in form from the nominative, 
hut in sbs, and other pronominal words is identical with the 
nominative. : 

1763 Lowrn Eng. Grav. (ed, 2) 32 A Case, which follows 
the Verb Active, or the Preposition . .answers to the Oblique 
Cases in Latin; and may be properly enough called the 
Objective Case. 1824 L. Murray /ng. Gran. (ed. 5) 1. 86 
There seems to be great propriety in adinitting a case in 
English substaatives, Rich shall serve to denote the objects 
of active verls and of prepositions; and which is, therefore, 
properly termed the odjectize case. /bid, 268 Part of a 
sentence, .may be said to be in the objective case, or tn be 
put objectively. governed by the active verb, ,.Sentences or 
phrases under this circumstance, may be termed objective 
sentences or phrases. 1879 Rosy Lat. Grant ww. ai. § 1312 
{Genitive dennting] Object of action implied ia substantives 
and adjectives. (Objective genitive.) 1881 Mason £xy. 
Gram. (ed. 24) § 368 When a verb, participle, or gerund 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, 
the word denoting that object stands in the objective rela- 
tion to the verb, participle, or gerund. 

8. Objective point: orig. Afi. the point towards 
which the advance of troops is directcd; hence 


gen. the point aimed at. 

1864 Datly Tel, 18 Oct., In acquiring possession of Atlanta 
the Federals have gained a great..advantage, It is the 
objective point to which their westera campaign was 
directed, 1865 Spectator 4 Feb, 117 No light as to his 
next ‘objective point’, as the slang phrase goes, has yet 
been gained. x890°7 Yes 27 Dec. 9/1 When the railway is 
extended to Mafeking, the objective point in Mashona-land 
is still 800 mites from the base. 1893 Eart Duonnore 
Pamirs lI, 338 The city of Meshed being my objective 
point. 

9. Characterized by objecting; that states ob- 
jections: cf. OBJECTIVELY 4. 

x814 W. Tavior in Afonthiy Alag. XXXVIUL. 34 Let 
us examine Mr. Pilgrim's objective argument. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm i. 14* And what says Sergeant 
Rayne?’ ‘He too is of the objective school, sir’. ‘And 
were his objections listened to?’ A 

B. sd. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. Short for objective glass (see A.6): the object- 
glass of an optical instrument. 

1835 Linptey /atrod. Bod. (1848) 1. 17, | commonly make 
nse, in important investigations, of the three strongest of 
Plassl’s objectives. 1879 Newcome & Hotven Astron. 61 
The construction of the achromatic objective. 1889 Nature 
31 Oct, 648 An objective which can be adjusted to work as 
either a photographic or visual objective. 

2. Gram. Short for objective case: sec A. 7. 

1861 Axcus Mandbk, Eng. Tongue 275 Objective with 
Passive Verb, 188x Mason Eng, Gram, (ed. 24) § 80 nole, 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from 
the Nominative .. compels us to recognize three cases in 
English, 

3. Short for objective point (see A. 8); also jig. 
something aimed at, an object or end. 

1881 Burxte A/en, Thontas 152 At Johnstown, one objective 
was the Cambrian Works, 1882 Jises ro Feb, Servian 
Railways..have been for years past the objective of in- 
aumerable financial attempts. 1882 Standard 14 July, The 
objective must be Cairo, ..tbe most useful strategical poiat. 
1894 Dubin Rev, Apr. 391 The king had for his objective 
the divorce, and coutingently the religious policy ..sub- 
sequently engrafted upon it. 
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4. Something objective or external to the mind. 

1884 Chr. Commiw, 20 Mar, 536/2 The valuc and attraction 
of the externals and objectives, 

Objectively (gbdgerktivli\, adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+-LY%,] In an objective manner or relation: in 
senses 1-3 opposed to sidjectiz'e/y in various senses. 

+1. In relation to its object; as to the object of 
the action. Os. 

1624 Br. Mouxtace Mere Gage 133 Cyril restrayncth. .Sthou 
shalt not covet or desire’, unto one particular Act, objectively, 
the notlusting after or desiring of a Woman. 1631 J 
Burces Aasw, Resoincd Pref. 36 The people... worshipped 
God and the King: the ceremonie was materially the 
same; but objectively different; one Civill, the other 
Sacred. 1693 H. Morr Ap. clatia. [dol. 17 He must.. 
bow towards the Cherubins objectively, and not meerly 
circumstantially, 1698 Nora Pract, Disc. (izo7) 1V. 
167 That love whereby a man loves God, taking the ‘Term 
objectively. 

+b. By means of, or in the way of. an‘ objective 
cause’; by the attraction of some object or end. 
See OnsecTIvVE tb. Ods. 

1675 Brooxs Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 164 Some think that 
Christ by his hunger did objectively allure Satan to tempt 
him, that so he might overcome him. 1678 Cunowoxin 
fatedt, Syst. 1. iii 170 That which it self being moved, 
(objectively, or by Appetite and Desire of the First Good! 
moveth other things, 

+2. As an object of consciousness, as presented 
lo or perceivéd by thé mind (not as it is in itself). 

a1617 P, Bayne Lect. (1634) 315 Not from any Inward habit 
.-but from some external suavities objectively apprehended. 
1642 W. Price Serve. 19 Our Creed is objectively called 
onr faith, 1646 Sir T. Browse fsead. Bp. 120 The Basilisk 
..teeeiveth the rayes of his Antipathy and venemons 
emissions which objectively move his sense, 1662 STILLINGE 1. 
Orig. Sacro wii. § 3 'Vhe Divine Intellect doth understand 
things by their Idea’s, which are... the things themselves 
as they are objectively represented to the understanding, 
1682 Hl. More slanot. Glanvitl’s Lice O.177 As existent 
objectively, not really. 1727-41 Cuaunens (yd. 5.4. O8- 


| fective, A thing is said to exist objectively, edyeetize, when 


it exists no otherwise than in being known; or hy being 
an object of the mind. 

3. As an object of consciousness, in distinction 
from the mind or conscious subject ; in relation 
to what is external to the. mind; externally, really, 


in actual outward fact. ’ 

1817 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. UAXXIIL 461 The 
manner in which the thing becomes a piresonenen is 
explicable only subjectively, not objectively. 1832 Austin 
Yurispr. 11879) V1. xlii, 737 In the language of Kant, that 
exists ohjectively which lies without the understanding or 
which the understanding knows by looking beyond itself. 
3855 1. Spencer J'rinc. Psychol. (1872) 1.1 vi. 122 What is 
objectively a nervors action and subjectively a feeling. 
1879 Gd. Ifords 30 Any miracle. .ascribed to our T.ord was 
objectively real. 

+4. By way of objection or adverse reason. Obs. 

1593 R. Harvey /’hilad. 40 Hee allowed his fathers lawes 
for his time, lesse any maa should objectinely quarrel with 
him, 1642 Sir FE. Denine Sp. on Relig. 149 Let me here by 
way of anticipation prevent that which will else come in 
objectively upon me. Vas ; 

8. Gram, \n the objective case or relation. 

(Cf. quot. 1698 in sense x.] 1824 [see Onjective A. 7). 
1881 Masos king. Gram, (ed, 24) Index, Possessive casc.. 
used objectively, 72. ‘ 

Objectiveness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality or character of being objective; the quality 
of presenting itself as an object of sense (quot. 
1677); existence as an object external to the mind; 
(of a person, work of art, etc.) the character of 
dealing with or representing outward things rather 


than inward feelings. 

ax677 Hate Prim Orig. Man. 1. i, 1 1s there such a 
motion or objectiveness of external Bodies which produceth 
light or colour..? the Faculty of Sight is fitted to reccive 
that impression or objectiveness, and that objectiveness 
fitted and accommodate to that Faculty, a 1834 CoLErinGr 
Confess. Eng, Spir. vii, (1840) 93, No man... can recognize 
his own inward experiences in such writings, and not find 
an objectiveness, a confirming and assuring outwardness, 
and all the main characters of reality, reflected therefrom 
onthe spirit. 1856 Frouoe //ist. fing, (8858) 1. v. 391 The 
healthy objectiveness of an old English Chronicler is no 
longer possible for us, 188x Le Coxts Sigh? 13 In smell, 
there is an equal commingling of subjectiveness and ob- 
jectiveness, 

Objectivism. [f. Ossective a, + -Isx.] The 
tendency to lay stress upon what is objective or 
external to the mind; the philosophical doctrine 
that knowledge of the non-ego is prior in sequence 
and importance to that of the ego; the character 
(in a work of art, etc.) of being objective, So 
Obje‘otivist, one who holds or advocates the 
doctrine of objeclivism (also a¢irib.); Objectiv- 
istic a., characterized by objectivism. 

1872 W. G. Warp ia Dudlin Rev, Jan.'71 It is a favourite 
argument of Mr, Mill's, that QO keeps moral science 
in a stationary state. /é/d., Objectivists hold as strongly 
as phenomenists, that the morality of actions is importantly 
affected by their consequences. 1876 Mivart Less. fr. Nat 
24 Tbe dogmas which the objectivist ee enunciates. 
1883 Everstemm Liye Alessiah (1886) 1. 208 True religion is 
ever objectivistic, sensuous subjectivistic. 


Objectivity (ebdzekti-viti). [mod. f, med.L. 
objectiv-us: see -Ity, Cf. F, objectivité (1878 in 
Dict. Acad.).| The quality or character of being 
objective; external reality; objectiveness, 


! 
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OBJECTOR. 


1803 Edin, Rev. 1. 238 In bath these views it [philosophy] 
has relation only to their objectivity, [1812 Soutuey Ovni 
ana 1. 220 A confusion of (what the Schoolmen would have 
called) Objectivety and Subjectivety.} 1848 J. H. Newsan 
Loss & Gain wi. vi. 858! 311, Tam not denying. .the ob- 
jectivity of revelation, 1851 Cartyia Sterding Uti, 1872) 

6 The principle of this differcuce..scems to be that well- 
snown one of the predominant objectivity of the Pagan 
mind, 188 F. Trace Relat. Relig. & Sc. i, (188s) 16 
Kant appears to have no escape from assigning this objec- 
tivity of space to delusion, 

Objectivize ybdgektivoiz), v. (f Onsrerive 
@.+-128.] ¢rans. To render objective ; to objectify. 

1856 Masson Fss., The. Poetry 432 Goethe's theory of 
poetical or creative literature was, that it is nothing else 
than the moods of its practitioners objectivized as they rise. 
1874 Busnes. Sorgieeness & Laie Introd. 12,1. accounted 
for the word as one by which the disciple chjectivizes his 
own feelings, 1899 H esém. Gas. 8 June 3/1 The tendency 
to externalise and objectivise spiritual things. 

Objectivo- (pbdgektaivo), used as combining 
form ot OBJECTIVE @., in Objectivo-objective a., 
of the nature of an object-object ; Objectivo-sub- 
jective «., of the nature of an object-subject. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hawinton Wefaph. xxxix. (1859/11. 385 The 
cognition, .isObjective, or rather Objectivo-Objective, when 
held to consist in an immediate perception of the power or 
efficacy of canses in the external and internal worlds; and 
Subjective, or rather Objectivo-Subjective, whea viewed as 
given ina self-consciousness alune of the power or efficacy 


of our own volitivas. 
muse phdgektaiz’, 7. [f. Oprect sd. + 


-1ze.J ¢rans. To make into an object, render 
objective, oljectify. So Objectiza‘tion, the action 
of making something) an object of thought. 

1668 Winaixs eal Charu. ix, 227 Actions of the Under- 
standing and Judgment .. in the first Objectization of a 
thing : or the reflexive Thought about Wt. 1817 Corerince 
Aiog. Lit, sii. (1882) 124 The intelligence in the one tends 
to objective itself, and in the other to krow itself in the 
nbject. 1838 Aleck. Mag. XLII. 193 Man objectires 
himself as * the hmaan mind *. 

Objectless (pidzgektlés), a. [f. OBmner 5d, + 
-Lb88,) Devoid of an object or objects. 

1. Having no object to which it is directed ; not 
relative to something else as an object. 

1805 SournEy Jadoc 1m, His eyes .. Pix'd lifelessly, or 
objectless they roll'd. 1868G. Macooxatp Seaboard Parish 
I. xv. 224 Her eyes. had an infinite objectless outlock. | 

b. esp. Having no object or end in view ; aim- 
less, purposeless. 

1818 Blacku. Wag. 111. 294 The dull and objectless mode 
of life adopted by too many of our nobility, 1846 Trescu 
Mérac. (Introd. (1862) 52 They must not he aimless and 
objectless, fantastic freaks of power. 1879 JUAN Haw. 
Thorne Laughing Jill, etc. 36, | set off on an objectless 
tramp. ; : 

2. Devoid of (visible) objects; presenting uo 
ohject to the view. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. V11. 263 As we were obliged to keep 
the glasses up, our drive for several miles was objectless 
and dreary. 1860 Gossx ow. Nat, Hist. 199 \“e€ trace the 
sane bird far up in the solitudes of the sky, breaking into 
view ont of the objectless expanse. 

Hence O-bjectlessly a/v. ; O-bjectlessness. 

1869 R. F. Burton Centr Afr.in Yrul. Geog, Soc. NXIX, 
55 They lie. objectiessly, needlessly, when fact would be 
more profitable than falsehood. 1862 F. Hat fHiudu 
Philos. Syst. 284 The doctrine of the objectlessness of 
Brahma’s so-called cognition. 1869 W. M. Rosset Wem, 
Sheltey p.\xxxii, The objectlessness of inventing such a tale, 

Object-lesson: sce under OBJECT 5d. 10. 


Object-matter, [f Onsecr ff/.a. + MatTER.] 

41. (Properly two words: see OBJECT /P/. a. 1.) 
Matter presented to view, or to be employed as an 
instrument or means to some end. (és. 

1652 Gaui JJagas!ront. 60 The object matter or signall 
means of divining (by things ia heaven, or on earth). 

2. The matter that is the object of some action 
or study; the matter dealt with or treated. (Usually 
coincident in sense with the morc common szdyect- 
matter.) ¥ 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamucton Afefaph. (1877) 1. iii. 54 The first 
and second [definitions] define philosophy from its object- 
matter;—that which itis about. 1860 Maxset. /'rodeg. Log. 
iii. 93 To think actually we must think about something ; 
this something, the object-matter of thought,..must in the 
first instance be supplied through ., the senses. 3884 tr. 
Lotse's Logic 28 A syathesis in which the .. requirement 
would be completely satisfied in regard to any given object- 
matter. 

Objector (/bdgektas). Also 7 -er,-our. [f 
OBsECT 2. + -oR, the form being coincident with 
that of the L. agent-n. from oésicére to OBJECT. 
But the Eng. form in -er has also been used: cf 
rejecter.) One who objects or makes an objection ; 
one who brings forward a reason or argument 
against something, or expresses disapproval of or 
disagreement with it. d 

1640 Br. Hatt £fise. u. vi. 119 Let me put the Objector 
in minde that [etc x645 Miron Tetrach, Wks. 1736 1. 
235 (Deut. xxiv. 1) If these objecters might be the judges 
a human frailty. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 496, T.. 


- feare not the half-witted Objectours that I may mect with. 


Relic. Nat. iv. 62 Another question, sup- 
posed. .to be proposed byan objector. | 1861 {sce Qajectee]. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. W. u. iv. 215 Expressions.. 
qualified to satisfy objectors. 1899 Whitaker's Alar, 40/1 
‘A conscientious objector to vaccination can .. escape all 


nalties, 
i . 
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OBJECTUAL. 


+ Objectual, a. Ods. [f. L. objecte-s a throw- 
ing against, an object + -AL.] Of the nature of an 
object; that is the object of some action, or that 
which is aimed al; that is a material or external 
object; objective. : 

1606 Proc. agst. late Traitors 339 Without any other point 
or scope objectual to move unto. 1624 ‘I, Anaus Temple 
Wks. 186% It. aa Concerning the material temple, external 
or objectual idols. 

Objicient (gbdgi-fint).  [ad. L. odjiczent-em, 
pr. pple. of objzeére to Onsect.] Onc who objects, 
an objector; an opponent of a motionor proposition. 

1864 in Werester. 18.. Ocinwix cites Cat. Wiseman, 
1894 Month June 223 With the commentary of the objicient’s 
character, antecedents,and circumstances, 1896 R. F. Cranks 
in 19¢h Cent, Aug. 221 (rain. of Jesuit), The ‘ objicients’ 
do their best to hant out difficulties which may puzzle the 
exponent of the trath, who is called the ‘defendent’. 

Objuration (pbdguré'fon). rare. [n. of action 
from L. objarére to Onsupe.] The action of 
binding by oath, or of solemnly charging or en- 
treating as if under oath. 

aigs7 Diu. Occurr, (Banatyne Club) 13 Objuratioun of 
the fauouraris of Mertene Lutar, ia the albay of Haly rad- 
hous. 1623 Cockeram ut, A Binding by oath, Exorcisme, 
Obiuration, 1812 Scorr Let. to Southey 4 Jane in Lockhar!, 
t wrote. .begging him. .for the remembrance of his father.. 
and by every objuration I could think of. 

Objure (bdgies), vw. rare. [ad 1. objarare 
to bind by an oath, f. o¢- (OB- 1) +yurare to swear. 
Cf. obs. F. odfurer (1.460 in Godef.).] 

1. ¢rans. To bind by, or charge under oath, 

1613 R. Cawnrey Fable idph., Older, binde by oath. 

2. intr, To utter an oath, to swear. 

1830 /raser's dag. 11, 178 As the people only laughed 
at him, he cried the...more vehemently; nay, at last, began 
objuring, foaming, imprecating. 

Objurgate (gbdgruigelt, pbdgvsgelt), v. [FE 
L. objurgal-, ppl. stem of objurgare to chide, 
rebuke, f. of- (OB- 1) +/urgare to quarrel, scold.] 
rans. To rebuke severely; to chide, scold. 

1616 Butronar Ane. Fapos., Obiurgate, to chide, to re. 
prooue sharpely. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan Afystics (1860) Te 242 
Violently had he objurgated that wretch of a groom, 1873 
‘Tristram .Woaé v, go The old man..objurgated his son, 

b. absol. or dtttr. 

1642 Jve, Tavior Efpéisc, xiv. 76 Command, but not objur- 
gate, 1837 Cariyte fy. Reo. TL. v. vii, This poor Legis- 
lative. cannot act; can only objurgate and perorate. 1870 
Swinsurns Lss. & Stitd. (1875) 269 Coleridge wails, appeals, 
deprecates, objargites. 

Hence Objurgated ff/. c., Objurgating vil. sh, 
and ffl. a. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVIUL 445/2 Objurgating impotence has 
always beena legitimate subject for ridicule. 1887 A. Biren. 
Obiter Dicta Ser. ww. 54 A history of thought during this 
objurgated period. 1893 /vses 16 Mar. 9/4 All the hypo- 
critical whiaing and objurgating in the world will not alter 
their determination, 

Objurgation (phdgzige' fan). [ad. L. objarga- 
“én-em, a. of action from See Se see prec. 
Cf. F. objurgation (15-16th c. in Godefroy).] The 
action, or an act, of objurgating; a sharp or severe 
rebuke; chiding, scolding. 

isso Hoover Ser. Fonas i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 445 The 
fourth part (of the book of Jonah] containeth aa objargation 
and rebuke of God. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 108 He handled 
him roughly, with objurgations. 1828 Miss Mitrorn Vilage 
Ser. it. (1863) 54 A smart youag sailor..by ao means in- 
sensible to female objurgation or iadiffereat to female charms. 
31875 Kincrane Crimea (1877) V. i. 366 The angry objurga- 
tions of officers. 

Objurgative (Sbdzirigitiv),a. [f L.objurgat-, 
ppl. stem of objurgére to OBJURGATE + -IVE.] = 
next. Hence Obju‘rgatively av. 

1854 ° Marion Hartano’ (Mary Hawes) Alone xvii, The 
driver's objargative eloquence. 1897 Barinc-Gourp Bladys 
xxii, 260 They expressed their disapproval..loudly and 
objurgatively, 

Objurgatory (bdgo-ugitari), 2 [ad L. 
objurgatori-us reproachful, f. objurgdfdr-em, agenl- 
n. from objurgdre to OBJURGATE: see -ony. Cf. 
F. objurgatoire (Cotgt.).] Taving the character of 
scolding or chiding; conveying or uttering an 
objurgalion or sharp rebuke. 

31576 Freminc Panopl. Epist, Epit. Bivb, Dehortatorie, 
Obiurgatorie, Petitorte. 1603 Hotrann Péutarch's Alor, 
1r6Touched tothe quicke bysome objurgatorie reprehension. 
¢ 1645 Hower Let?. (1650) I. x Letters .. commonly .. are 
either aarratory, objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or con- 

ratulatory. 1794 PaLey /véd. 11 iv. (2800) 19. x10 The ob- 
jurgatory question of the Pharisees. 31859 Gra. Ector A. 
Bede vi, Remarkable for the facility with which she could 
relapse from her official objurgatory tone to one of foadness. 

Hence Obju:rgatorily adv., in the way of ob- 
jurgation, chidingly. ' 

1659 D. Pett Juipr. Sea 490 May 1 not objurgatorily 
speak it? 1882 W. G. Warn Ess. Philos. Theisut (1884) 1h. 
150 We are not wishing to speak objurgatorily but only to 
express our meaning, when we say fete}. 

blanceolate (pblanszdlcit), a. Bot. [Sce 
Os- 2.] Inversely lanceolate; shaped like a lance- 
head with the more tapering end at the base. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. i. 715 The youager [leaves] are quite 
aarrow oblanceolate, 1872 Ouiver “lem. Bol. 11. 203 Com- 
pk Primrose..A perennial herb, with oblanceolate. .radical 
leaves. 
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WOblat. Os. [I., ad. L. obfét-us) = 
Oxtate 56.1; also, a disabled soldier placed by 
the king in a monastery to be there maintained. 

{1656 BLount Gssogr., Ob/a? (Fr.),a Souldier, who, grown 
impotent or maimed in Service, hath maintenance or the 
benefit of a Monks place assigned him in an Abbey; Also 
the meaas or place of a Monk, or such Soaldier.] 1693 tr. 
Emilianne's Hist, Monast. Ord. xvii. 179 These Oblats have 
no Votes ia the Chapter. 1706 Puititrs, Odlats of St. 
Ferom, a Congregation of Secular Priests ia Italy, founded 
by St. Charles Borromeo. So 1721- in Batrey. 

i! Oblata (pblet&), sd. p/. Law. [L., neut. pl. 
of oblatis, used absol, : sec OBLATE s2.!] See quot. 
1670. (In qnot. 1761, erroa. pl. of/atas.) 

1658 Fansnawe Pract. Laxcheguer Crt. 78 (/fcading) Ob- 
lata or old Debts. He maketh oé/aéa the next title of the 
Charge of the Sheriff. 1670 Brouxt Laz Dict., Oblata,.. 
in the Exchequer it significs old Debts, brought, as it were 
together from precedent years, and put to the present 
Sheriff's charge... Also Gifts or Oblations made to the King 
by any of his Subjects; which were .. entered in the Fine 
Rolls wader the Vitle Od/afa; and, if not paid, estreated, 
and put in charge to the Sheriffs, 1761 Home Hist. Eng. 
1. App. it 257 Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, 1848 in 
Wharton Law Ler. 

Oblate (ebleit, pblgit), 54.1 [ad. med. L. 
oblat-us, sb. use of pa. pple. of 1. offerre to OFFER.) 
A person devoted to a monastcry or to religions 
work. 

spec. a. A child dedicated by his or her pareats to a 
monastic life and placed in a monastery tv be trained. b. 
One who has devoted himself and his property to the service 
of a monastery in which he lives as a lay brother. c. A 
member of a congregation of secular priests or a community 
of women devoted tu some special work, as Od/ate of St. 
Chardes, a priest of the order of St, Charles Borromeo, etc. 
Also nike as Oblate father. 

1864 (¢/t/¢) The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, 
.. Edited by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles. 1865 
Morn. Star g May, Dr. Manning .. was also chief of an 
order called the Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo. 1880 
C.E. Norion Church-build, Mid. Ages 151 One Master 
Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given themselves as 
‘ohlates', with all their property to the church (at Siena} 
1889 — in ffarfer's Mag. Oct. 768/2 Born of humble 
parents, who offered him ta his carly youth, as an oblate 
ut the altar of St.-Denis, he had been bred ia the schools of 
the abbey. 

Oblate (gblett), sé.2 (ad. L. ob/ita: sec above.) 
attrib, in oblate roll, an exchequer roll containing 
a record of the OBLATA, 

1875 Stunas Cost. Fist, 1. xiii, 598 The Pipe Ralls of 
Heary If are sapplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls. 

Oblate (pblz't, g*ble't), 2. Geom. [ad. med. or 
mod. L, oblates, f.06-(OB-t bor? 2) + datas in L. pro- 
Zaius lengthened out.] Flattencd at the poles: 
said of a spheroid produced by the revolution of an 
ellipse about its shorter axis. Opposed to pro/ate. 

31705 Cuerne Phil, Princ, Relig. '. (1715) $6 By this Gravita- 
tion, Bodies on this Globe will press towards its Center, tho’ 
not exactly thither neither, by reasoa of the oblate spheroid- 
ical Figure of the Marth. 1994 Gounsm. Nat. list. (1776) 
1. 33 The earth... in its figare, which, from being round, 
was now become oblate. 1778 PAid Surv. S. fret. 10 Aa 
oblate dome, 1831 BrewstER Mew?ou (1855) 1. xii. 324 The 
figure of the earth is an oblatespheroid. 31852 Dana Crust. 
i. 1026 A large oblate lens-shaped cornea. 

Hence Oblately edv., in an oblate manner; 
Oblateness, the quality or fact of being oblate. 

1753 N. Torniano Midwifry 16 The Womb .. becomes 
above the Neck oblately [prruted ablately) spheroidical. 
1787 Rov in Pail. Trans. LXXVIL. 202 Seven ellipsaids of 
different degrees of oblateness, 387: Roitwyn Astron. 
Simpl, xx.235 Centrifagal force would satisfactorily explain 
this Rpucroiaal oblatencss. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
4197/2 Kidney-shafed, crescentic with the ends rounded ; 
very oblately cordate. 

+ Obla-te,v. Ots.7aze. Pa. t. and pple. oblated; 
also 6 Se, oblait. [f. L. o6/i2-, ppl. stem of offerre 
lo OFFER; cf. refer, relate] trans. To offer. 

a3gq8 Haut Chron., Hen. VT 166b, To render the citie 
upon reasonable condicions, to them by the I’reach kyng 
seat and oblated. s Rottana Crt. benus t. 150 Ane 
goldin Ball, the quhilk himself oblait To Venus. 

b. To offer as an oblation. 

1872 O. Surrey Gloss. Eccl, Terms s,v. Oblation, Accord- 
ing to the Roman use, the elements were separately oblated, 
which in England was followed by York, whilst the other 
two uses, of Sarum and JTereford, oblated both together. 


Oblation (¢blé‘fen). [a. OF. ob/ation, -cion 
offering, a sacrifice, a kind of impost, ad. late 1. 
oblation-ent offering, presenting, gift, in eccl. L. 
sacrifice, n. of action f. offérre to OFFER.] The 
action of offering ; an offering. 

I. In religious or ecclesiastical senses. 

1. The action of solemnly offering or presenting 
something to God or toa deity; the offering of a 
sacrifice, of thanksgiving, or of religions devotion, 

1412-20 Lyoc. Chrou. Troy it, xiii, He.. quit him manly in 
his oblacions And ful deuoutly in his orysons. 4.. in Tun- 
dale's Vis. (1845) 95 He was called Cryst for this eatent For 
he for mon schuld make oblacyoa. 3535 Coverpare #’s. 
xxvi{i]. 6 Therfore will I offre in his dwellinge, the oblacion 
of thankes geuynge. 1548 Latimer Ser. Plough Wks. 1. 
74 What other oblation have we 10 make bat of obedience 
ot good living, of good works, aad of helping our neighbours ¢ 
1548-9 BE, Come. Prayer,Commun. Serv., Prayer of Consecra+ 
Lion, 1628 Witurr Brit. Remems. t. 1645 Oblations of true 
thankes, and love. 164x J. Jackson Prue Evang. T. 1. 98 
The Oxe .. is an holy creature, being one of the beasts for 


OBLATION. 


oblation, and sacrifice, 1695 Locke Keas. Chr. (R.), This 
oblation of an heart, fixed with dependence on. him, is the 
inost acceptable tribute we can pay him. 1734 tr. Koltin’s 
Aunc, fist, 1. Pref.1827) 35 By the oblation of the most 
precions of the spoils. 1955 Youne Centaur i. Wks. 1757 
IV. 112 (Faith) is a submission of our naderstandings, an 
oblation of our idolized reason, to God. 1772 FLercner 
Logica Genev, 228 Free will to good is founded npon free- 
grace, aad general free grace upon the perfect oblation which 
Christ made upon the cross. 1865 J. HI. Isceanam Pillar 
of Fire (1872) 179 This beautiful temple was erected .. by 
Aimenophis , for the purpose of sacrifices and oblations. 

2. The action of offering or presenting the ele- 
ments of bread and wine to God in the Encharist ; 
also, the whole office of the Eucharist. 

The Eucharistic service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
contains two oblations: the offertory or anticipatory obla- 
tion, in which the aaconsecrated bread and wiae are offered, 
and the grea? oblation, in wbich the consecrated elemeatsare 
preseated as sacrameatally the body and blood of Christ 
(formiag the second part of the prayer of consecration). 

e14go Laxcrorve Jedit. ghoostly Exerc. (Rodi, MS. 
A. Wood 17 If, 10), At y°® offertory when y* prest doith taik 

Chalice and holde yt yp and formys y*® Gbiatyon, 2529 
More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 327/2 By the sacred oblacion of 
that holy sacrament offred for the in the masse, 1651 
C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. . 135 They doe not admit 
Eucharists, and oblations, because they doe not confesse the 
Eucharist. 1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun. § 1. 21 
‘These men..enamerate many glories of the Holy Sacra- 
ment..calliag it.. tht paschal oblation, 1706 ITRARNE 
Collect. 27 Jan. (O.H.S.) 1. 371 The Oblation or Sacrifice 
of Bread and Wine before Consecration. 1866 Near 
Seguenes & Le 213 Morniag by morning the Great 
Oblatioa is made in our temple. 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 
616/1 The great cblation of Christ’s body and blood must 


be carefully distinguished from the Offertory or anticipatory 


| oblation of bread and wine. 


3. That which is offered or presented to God or 
to a deity; an offering, sacrifice ; a victim. 

fe 1430 Lync. Vertue of the Alasse (MS, Harl. 2251. If. 282b) 
Whan a man offrithe to god his hert Richest oblacion.] 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. 210 Forasmuch as he alone is 
the Lambe of God, he also alone is y* oblation for sinnes. 
r61z Dine Lev. vii. 29 Hee..shall bring his oblation vata 
the Lord. 1678 Davoen & @Lee Edipus u.i, Hear me, 
gods!..1 stand up an oblation, To meet your swiftest and 
severest anger. 31988 Ginaon Decl. & F. 1. (ed. Milman) V. 
19 The life of a man is the most precious oblation to depre- 
cate a public calamity, 13811 Heser Ayn, ‘ Brightest & 
best iv, Vainly we offer each ample oblation; Vainly with 
gifts would his favour secure. 1828 Macautay £ss., /fallam 
(1887) 56 ‘Yo lay all their oblations on the shrine of St. 
Thomas. . 

+b. ¢éranusf. A person sacrificed on any account; 

a victim. Ods. 

1594 DamiEt Cleopatra tv. 996 Here to be made th’ obla- 
tion for his feares, 3613 Havwarp Norm. Kings 91 Many 
lnaocents were made the oblations of his ambitious feares, 


: 4, The presentation of something to God for the 


services of the Church, the maintenance of its 
ininisters, the relief of the poor, or other pious 
uses; that which is so presented. b. A donation 
or bequest of property. ¢. A customary offering 
made on certain occasions, especially in connexion 


with the Eucharist. 

1488 Rolls of Parit.V.304/2 Pensions, Portions, Vithes, Obla- 
tions, ..ne noon othir thynge to the seid Priories. .belongyng, 
3547 Injunctions in Cranmer's Alisc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 
503 Which chest you shall set and fasten near uata the high 
altar, to the intent the parishioners should put iato it their 
oblation and alms for her poor neighbours. a 3548 Jlace 
Chron., Edw. LV 200 b, Vhe whole Province of Yorke, gave 
yerely to this [Lospitall certaia measures of corne : in maner 
as aa oblacioa of the first fruites of their newe grayne. 1597 
Hooner Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxiv. § 4 The name of Oblatioas 
applyed not oncly here to those staall and petite payments 
which yet are a part of the Ministers right, but also 
generally ginen vnto all such allowances as serue for their 
needfull maintenance, is both ancient aad conuenient... 
Nothing..more proper then to giae the aame of Oblatioas 
to such payments, in token that wee offer vato him whatso- 
ener his Ministers receiue. 1635 Pacttt Christianogr. 211 
Churches..and their Livings were dedicated unto God..by 
the solemne vow and oblation of the Founders, 1645 
Hammoxn View New Direct. i. § fe Many portions of 
Scripture are by the Liturgie designed to be read to stir up 
& quicken this bounty, aad those of three sorts, some 
belaagiag to good works in general, others to almes-deeds, 
others to oblatioas. 1662 BA. Com. Prayer, Coumun. 
Serv., Prayer Ch, Alilitant, We humbly beseech thee most 
mercifully (to accept our alms and oblations). Afargin, If 
there be no alms or oblations, then shall the words (of 
accepting our alms and oblations) be left oat unsaid. 1706 
Puiwurs, Funeral Oblations,..to atone for the Neglects or 
Defaults of the deceased Party in paying Tithes, or other 
Ecclesiastical Dues. 1845 Sreruen Comm. Laws Eng. 
(1874) IT. 940 Those fees aad dues which go by the name of 
surplice ces .,and Easter offerings, and mortuaries: all 


. which are mentioned generally in our books by the aame of 


oblations. 3885 Cath. Dict. (ed. q) St6/s The oblations of 
bread and wine by the faithful began to fall into disuse 
about tbe year rcoo. [See Bp. Dowden ‘Our Alms and 
Oblations‘ in ¥raé. Pheol. Siudies April 1900.] 
IL. In general senses. : 

+5. The action of offering or presenting: a. of 
a gift, esp. in token of respect or honour; also, 
o gift so offered. Ods. me 

sgg Manknam Sir R. Grinvile (Arb. 43 1 limn‘d 
metaorials of divinest rage, I offer as oblations. 1605 Bacon 
Adz, Learnt. To the Haag 4 x, | thought it more respective 
to make choyce of some oblation, which might. .referre to 
the..excellencie of your individuall person, 1689 Tryat 
Apfs. Pref. 2 To your illustrious Highaess therefore the 
Oblation of these Shects..is most justly due, 


OBLATIONAL. 


+b. of an opportunity, inducement, or the like. 


Obs. rare". 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentifes V1. 96 The permission and laxation 
of the reins to Satan, the oblation of occasionsand irrtaments. 

ec. (In Roman law) of an amount due. 

[1880-1900 Hoitann Furispr. (ed. 2 xii, goo ‘Tender’, 
‘oblatio ’, of the precise amount due, followed by ‘ payment 
into court '. either extinguishes or suspends the debt.] 

+6. A present or gratuity. Ods. 

1433 Waterf. Arch. in roth Rep. fist, ISS. Comin, 
App. v. 296 Herafter no man sholde have none oblationes 
except the sierjaunt and bakere. : 

+ 7. A subsidy or tax; a giftto the king. (Cf. 

OsLata.) Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 132 This Poll-money.. 
other Authors mention these Oblations of the Jewes to their 
‘Treasurie yearely, 1656 Biounr Glossegr., Oblation, ..an 
aid or Subsidy money. 1668 Pavnxe Anurunt Kegine 103 
Queen-gold was payd for every Fine and Oblation amounting 
to 10 Marks and upwards. 

Obla‘tional, ¢. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or per- 
taining to an oblation; of the nature of an oblation. 

1867 M. Patterson in Ess. Relig. & Lit, Ser. 1 (46867) 
49 he words .. bear one and the same sacrificial or 
oblational meaning. | 1876 5. Maxsinc Land of Mharaohs 
113 Those long oblational processions to the sacred shrines. 

Obla-‘tionary, sh, and a, Feet. [ad. med... 
oblationari-us, {. late L. oblitidn-en OBLATION.) 

a. sb. One who receives the oblations at the 
celebration of the Eucharist. b. ad/. Waving the 
function of receiving the oblations. 

1872 0, Suiprry Gloss. Eecl, Terms. Acolyte, 4[Acolytes} 
Oblationary who received the oblations. 1893 A/ont4 July 
362 Two other subdeacons and an acolyte in an alb, with an 
oblationary to make way for them. 

Obla‘tioner, [f. Ostarion + -rn].] 

+1. One who makes an oblation or offering. Ods. 

1593 Nasu Christ's 7.(1613) 44 The.. profuse sacrificatory 
expences of ful-hand oblationers, 1660 If. More Vyst. 
Godt, vity xiv. 423 Ile..presents himself an Oblationer 
before the Almighty, F 

= OBLATIONABY a. (Cert, Dirt. 1891.) 

Oblatory (p*blateri), a. [f, L. ob2i/-, ppl. stem 
of offrre to OFFER: see -onry.)  DPerlaining 10 
oblations or offerings. 

r6rx Sreno Hist, Gt. Brit, x. i. (1623) 1254 Masses and 
oblatory Sacrifices 21638 Meor JVés. (672) 293 Our 
Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church is yet Oblatory 
..and in the very beginning thereof we desire Almighty 
God to accept our Alms and to receive our Prayers, 1659 
H. L'Estrancr Addiance Div. OF: (Lib. Anglo-Cath, Theol.) 
274 Plain it is that our Chorch intended a double offering— 
one eleemosynary, alms for the poor—another oblatory, for 
the maintenance of the clergy. 1717 Cotiter in Lathbur 
Nonjurors 280 The Oblatory Prayer goes upon this ground, 
that the Holy Eucharist is a proper sacrifice. 1835 ‘I’. 
Srapcetonin A rchvolegia X XV1.343 The Queen's aitneny 
coin of the same value of seven-pence. 1882 T. F. Simmoxs 
Alnus and Obtations 6 This prayer is in substitution of the 
oblatory portion of the prayer for the Church Militant. 

+ Obla‘trant, a. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. ob/a- 
trant-ent, pr. pple. of obldtra-re to rail or carp at, f. 
ob- (OB- 1b) + Aafrare to bark.) Railing, reviling. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster viii, Hor. Barury froth, puffie, 
inflate, turgidous and ventosity are come up. 776. O 
terrible windy words, ../for, Here’s a deal; obf/atrant, 

Suribund, fatuate, strenuous. Cas. Now all's come up, I 
trow. What a tumult he had in his belly. 

+ Obla’trate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. 1, oblatrat-, 
ppl. stem of ob/atrare +. see prec.) 

1623 CockeraM, Od/atrate, to barke or rayle against one, 

+Oblatration. Ods. [ad. late L. ob/airation- 
em, n. of action f. obldtrdre; see OBLATHANT.] 

Barking at a person, railing, scolding. 

¢ 1560 Cuvacuyaro (¢t/e) A Playn and Fynall Confutation 
of Cammell's corlyke Oblatracion. 16.. Br. Hate Serve. to 

Lds, {R.), The apostle feares none of these currish oblatra- 
tions, 1661 J. S{terHens) Procurations To Rdr., He that 
feareth oblatration must not travel. 

Oble, obs. form of OBLEy, 

+ Oble'ct, v. Ols. rare. [ad. L. oblectire to 
delight: cf. obs. F. odleefer (Cotgr.).] éraus.=next. 

sss Abr. Panker /’s. cxix. 356 Obtaynd I hane: thy 
witnesses in inst fee simple state Oblected so. 

+Oblectate, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. oblectit-, 

ppl. stem of odvectare to delight, f. od- (OB- 1d) + 

lactare, freq. of lacére to entice.) trans. To delight, 

please, rejoice. 

1611 Cotar., Odlecter, to oblectate, reioyce, delight. 16z0 
Vewnner Wra Reefa vi. toz Mixt sauces. .to oblectate the 

Wate. #éfd, (1650) 17 Nothing doth more oblectate the 
eatt. 16xx Jid., Pobacco 405 That which adorns the back 
or oblectate[s] the palat and throat. 

+Oblecta‘tion, Oés. [ad. L. oblectation-cnt, 
n. ofactionf. oblecidre: sce prec.] Delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment. 

1s08 Fisuer 7 Penit, Ps. vic Wks, (1876) 18 Vf cuery 
oblectacyon of synne shall be done away by wepynge. 1596 
Rew. Sure. Popery 1.3. xvi.64 Whatever Paneeh corporall 
oblectation, 1669 Vortince Syst, Agric. (1681) 214 Pleasant 
Hills, or shadowte Vallies, delightful Meadows, or other the 
like Oblectations._ 1832 Lytton Lugene A. v. viii, Furnish- 
ing great oblectation unto his neighbors. 

Oble(e)ge, -leis(h, -lesse, obs. ff. OBLIGE. 

t+ Oblesion. 04s. rare~% [a obs, F, obldsion 
(in Cotgr. od/oesion ‘sore hurt,. . great harme’), ad. 
late L. obltesévtz-emt, n. of action f. *obladire, {. ob- 
(Op- 1b) + /edere to hurt, injure.) Hurt, injury. 
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1656 Biount Glossogr., Oddeston, nn hurting or annoying. 
1721-1800 Baitry, Od/esion, an Injury done to any Part. 
1857 in Mayne Zz fos. Lex. 

7 Oblest, corrupt f AnpaLest: cf next. 

1780 T. Sincieton Jay. Properties of Theatre in No & Qu 
sth Ser. (1876) V1. 64/2 Shilock’s Knife and Sheath 0, 0.9 
Twelve Oblests for Coronation o. 12. 0. 

+ O-blester, obs. var. ar-, a/-, awblaster, \wisa- 
LESTER 50.1 

1487 Barbour's Brace xvu. 236 (Camb. MS.) We had vith 
him..oblesteris [A/S. Fdind, awblasteris]. 

Obley (gbli). Also 4 ub b)le, ubli, obele, 
4-3 oble, 5 ubly, obly(e, obeley, -ly, (oblys®, 
6 obleye, (obbley), 7 oublie; also § oblete, 7 
oblett. [ME. a. OF. oudlee, ublee, o\2yblete, oblie, 
etc., mod.I", oxdlie:~eccl. L. obldta, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple. of offerre to offer, Med.bh. had also 
obliga, obleta, and other forms fashioned on or 
influenced by OF. The forms od/ete, oblett, show 
med.L. influence. Cf. Ger. od/ate wafer.] 

+1. An offering, oblation, sacrifice. Ods, 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter 1. 20 Pan pou sail accept be 
sacrifice of rightwisnes, obles, & offrandis [oAlactones & 
hotocausta) ay 

2. A little cake of bread, usnally thin, flat, and 
cirenlar, and stamped with a cross, an Agnus Dei, 
or the letters JUS, preparcd for consecration in the 
celebration of the Mucharist; a wafer. Now ///sé. 

1303 R. Brunnn Sandi. Synue roog4 Whan pe vble was 
on pe autere leyde, And pe prest Pe wrdes hade seyde. 13 - 
Vetr. fom, (Vernon MSO in Herrig archi LVI. 281 In 
his hond bret full he beere Of bernynge Obeleis a paniere. 
1387 Trevisa tr. //igden (Rolls) VIEL. 9g Anon bey brou3te 
an obley pat was i-nacred leucharistianr cousecratani), 
1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7060 Pe paite of be oble he saw 
blak as any pyk. cxsog Dewyse Coron. Hen. Vili ry 
Maskell AZo. AZ. TLE. pe ly. nate, The kyng shall offre an 
obbley of brede..with the whiche obleye after consecrate, 
the king shall be howseld. 1881 “T'. . Baincert ///st, /foly 
Lucharist 1, 169 Very detailed instructions were given. .on 
the preparation of the ofletes or obleys. 1898 J.T. Fowrrr 
Durh, Cath, 58 An oven that was used for baking the obleys, 
or altar-bread, 

+3. A thin cake of pastry; a wafer, Cf. FP. 
oublie.) Obs. 

e430 Lider Cocorum (1862) 22 Take obles and wafrons.. 
Close hom in dysshes fare and wele. 14.. Nodle BE. Covkry 
(Napier, 1882) 114 Tak obleys or waiffurs and couche them 
ina platter, 1616 Surre. & Marku. Country Hurme 585 
The kinde of Wafers called Oublies, are made with Honey 
in stead of Sugar. 

+4. (See quot.) Oés. 

1688 RK. Hotme Armoury nw. o1/t Obleits are certain pieces 
of Mony having the stamp of J. FL S. coined thereon..in 
Value it was worth our Penny Farthing. ; 

5. Comb, as obley-maker; obley-irons, irons 
between the plates of which wafers were baked, 
wafcr-irons. 

1346-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 118 Et inj par de 
vbithimes..3s. 2@.  ¢1qg0 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1, xix. 
(1869) 41 Bi the doore of an obley makere, axqgo Liber de 
diversis medicinis in ALS. Lincodx A i. 17 Ve 291 (Halliw.) 
Mak paste, and bake it in oble-yryns..and after ete the 
obletes. . 

Oblick, Obliceque, obs. ff. OBLIQUE, OBLoguy. 

Oblidge, -lie(d)ge, -liesh, obs. ff. OBLIGE. 

Obligable (p-bligab’'l), 2. rave“. [ad. LE. 
type “obligidil-is, f. obligdre to OBLIGE: sce -ABLE.] 
Capable of being brought under an obligation. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. (1861) 162 One man can 
come under obligations on which you can rely,—is obligable ; 
and another is not. 

O'bligancy. rare. [f. next: sce-ancy. Cf. 
med. L. obligantia (Du Cange).} Obligatory 
quality or character. 

1826 Cartyte Notebook 7 Dec. in Fronde Liye 1. xx. 372 
Whence. .comes. .the obligancy of this utility. 4 

Obligant (p’bligint),c.andss, (ad. L, obfigint- 
em, pr. pple. of ob/igdre to OBLIGE, . 

+ A. adj, That obliges or binds, obligatory. Oss. 
x6xq F. Witte Refi. Fisher 5z5 Fit to be done, but not 
obligant. /déd., All the Precepts thereof are perpetually 
obliga:t. i, 7 
B. sé. Se. Law. One who binds himself, or is 
legally bound, to pay or perform something. 

1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Latw (1809) 328 One of several 
obligants of this sort, who pays the whole debt, or fulfils the 
obligation, is entitled to a proportional relief against the 
rest. 1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Asem. vi. (1874) 330 he other 
obligants withdrew their names from the bond. 1861 W. 
Beer Dict. Law Scot. 596/2 The debtor, whom the English 
term the obligor, is in Scotland termed the obligant or 
granter. 1882 /Ymes 28 Jan, 11/2, £25,658 bas been paid to 
creditors by other oblizants, 

Obligate (gbligct), pf/. a. 
pa. pple. of odfigare to OBLIGE. ] 

+1. Bound by oath, law, or duty; obliged. Os. 

1432-50 tr. aes (Rolls) V. 185 A man obligate [1387 
Trevisa Pat hadde obleged hym self] to the deville for be 
luffe ofa mayde. 1538-9 /ustr. Hen. VI, Visit. Monast. 
(1886) 22 That they be in no case.. obligate to the same. 

2. Biol, That is of necessity such. Obligate 
parasite, an organism of necessity parasitical. 

1887 Garnsex tr. De Bary's Morph. & Biol. Fungi vii. 356 
Obligate parasites, that is, species to which a parasitic hfe 
is indispensable for the attainment of their full development. 
1890 13, A. Wurreneccr Jijgiene §& Pub. Health x. 227 
Parasites..found to grow under any known conditions as 
saprophytes are distinguished as ‘ obligate ’ parasites. 


[ad. 1. obligat-as, 


OBLIGATION, 


Obligate (rbligett), v. 
stem ot ob/igare to OBLIGE.) 

tl. trans. To bind round, fasten up. Ods, 

c 1600 Timon un. v, Let it be lawfull for me..to ligate and 
obligate your eares with my words. 

+24. fig. ‘To bind, connect, attach. Ods. 

1547 Hoover Declar. CArist xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 24 
Therefore is not the interpretation of the scripture obligated 
unto an ordinary power, nor to the most part. 

8. ‘To bind (a person) by a moral or legal tie. 
a. To put under moral obligation, tooblige, Chiefly 
in fass.: To be bound or compelled. 

1668 in Adhenerit (1894) 2 June 710/t My station obligates 
me to render service with obedience to her commands. 1764 
Footer Mayer of Got. Wks, 1799 1. 171 Sir, fam obligated 
to leave you. 1768-74 Trcnrke LA Mat. (1834) D1. 308 The 
more tes wherewith we are obligated to any. the nearer 
he stands in proximity to us. 1859 W. Axnetson ise. 
(860) 308 Vuu are not only warramed but obligated to 
vindicate yourself, 

b, To bind by law. 

1755 Macuns fusurances VI. 109 Vf a Master sells his 
Ship, the new Master and Sailors shall not be obbgaled 
to cach other, 1879 Standard 15 Dee. (D), The Royal 
Princes. having Leen properly obligated. were invested as 
Knights of the Temple and Malia. 1888 in Vryce Aver. 
Coma. TT. App. 673 Every contract... by which a debtor 
is obligated to pay any tax. 

+4. To make (a thing) a security; to pledge, 
pawn, mortyage; ch Ounce a, 3a. Ods. 

rsqt in R. G. Marsden Sef. 7. Crt. Adlon. (1894) Te 07 
Vhe.capitayn. hath full power. .to bynd and ubligade. the 
shipp with her Hayghte. 1774 Be. Hattarax ctaad. Nov, 
Laze (1795) 87 Actio Serviana..for ihe recovery of guod=, 
obligated by the Hirer, as a security for his Rent. 1890 
I. Jouxsos Rise Christendom 57 Which things..we forbid 
enated and obligated, except for the sake of the 
on of caplives. 
= Obie vw. 6, 7. (Not now in good use. 

2692 Soutie 12 Serv. (1697) J. 503 While the Courteous 
person thinks that he is obligating and doing such au one a 
Kindness, the Proud person. accounts bi ty be nly pay bie 
a debt. 1726 G. Rouiwis four Vears Vay. is Yet, said 
they, we are more obligated to St. Antonio, because Ht was 
he that directed the Portuguese..to this Island. 1810 
Snetaey Let, Pro Whs. 188 111. 333, Pam much obligated 
by the trouble you have taken to fit it for the press. 1882 
Nature XXV. 453 2 For which all scientific men will feet 
deeply obligated. 

d. To remlcr (conduct, cleo obligatory. 

1879 G. Macponaun J. /ater 1. avi. 21g ‘The purpose 
justified an interest in him beyond what gratitnde obligated. 

Hence Ovbligated f//. a. 

1741 Racurvapson Pavve/a WI. 72 Your so much obligated 
Pamela, 1813 7. Busey tr. A vereéies Vat. Comim. peass, If. 
the only obligated difference... be its subjection to mortality. 

Obligation (pbligéfon),  [a. OF. od/ivation. 
-acion (1233 in Godel. Compl,), ad. 1. obligdtion- 
en an engaging or pledging, a binding agreement 
or bond; rarely lit., a binding; fig., an entangling, 
ensnaring ; n. of action f. ob/igare 10 Osiice.] 

1. The action of binding oneself by oath, proniise, 
or contract to do or forbear something ; an agree- 
ment whereby one person is bound to anothier, 
or two or more persons are mutually bonnd ; also, 
that to which one binds oneself, a formal promise. 

1197 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2042 les king. .bed him..to bim to 
gloncestre wende And made him obligacion & ostage him 
gan sende Pat he ssolde to him come al sauf, ¢1330 R. 
Brusxe Chrom. (810) 134 Ele with scrite & ath mad 
obligacion, Pat for Jeu no tank .Suld werre on him begynne. 
1426 Lyoc. Ve Guilt. Pilgr. 23758 lustly, this condicioun 
is worth an obligacioun. 1526 Préer. [ers (We de W. 1531) 
8b, Of the obligacyon nmde bytwene god and us. 1634 
Str T. Herpert /'rav, 30 As well ta discharge themselves, 
from their obligation as to give satisfaction unto the people. 
31879 G. Barnett Saitu IV, £. Gladstone (ed. 2) 1. vi. 169 
A valid obligation could not be made with the Court of 
Rome without communication with the Pope himself. 

2. Law. An agreement, enforceable by law, 
whereby a person or persons become bound to the 
payment of a sum of money or other performance ; 
the document containing such an agrecment; es/. 
in Eng. Law,a written contract or bond under seal 
containing a penalty with a condition annexed. 
Also, the right created or liability incurred by 
such an agreement, document, or bond, P 

1382 Wyeur Luke xvi.6 And he seide to him, Taak thin 
obligacionn, and sitte doon, and wryt fyfti. x43r in ting. 
Gitds (1870) 276, ij. sufficient plegges, bowndyn wt hem in 
a symple [x.*. syngyll] obligacion, for to make a trewe 
delyueraunce of swiche goodys as thei receyuc, 1538 
Fitzuers. Yust. Peas 91 b, Vill he be bounde by obligacion 
to the kynges use, in such some as.. shal be thought 
resonable. 1615 Bepweit rad. Tredg. Talby, A peece of 
parchment, not any whit bigger then an ordinary . -obliga- 
tion. 1786 Burke Sf. agst. WV, Hastings Wks. XII. 260 
Ile had made a temporary seizure of the profits..for the 
re-payment of which he gave his bonds and obligations. 
1818 Jas. Mus Brit. Lud. 1. v. viii. 668 Security..for the 
discharge of the obligations which the Company held een 
the government of Onde. 1883 H”Aarton's Law Lex, (ed. 7?) 
105/1 A bond is called single when it is without a penalty, 
and an obligation when it contains a penalty, whieh is 
generally donble the amount of the principal sum secured. 

3. Moral or legal constraint, or constraming force 
or influence; the condition of being morally or 
legally obliged or bound; a moral or, legal te 
binding to some performance; the binding power 
of a law, moral precept, duty, contract, — 
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[f. L. obligét-, ppl. 


OBLIGATIONAL. 


Of obligation, obligatory. Day or holiday of obligation, 
aday on which every one is obliged to abstain from work 
and to attend divine service, 

160a Suaxs, ¢fam, 1. ii. gt Bound In filiall Obligation, for 
some terme To do obsequious Sorrow. 1638 Bakex tr. 
Balzac's Lett, (vol. 11.147 There is no obligation to follow 
them in their opinions. 1689 Porrre tr. Locke's 1st Let. 
Toleration, L.'s Wks 1727 11.247‘ Hear O Israel, sufficiently 
restrains the Obligation of the Law of Moses only to that 
People. 1701 Grew Cosme. Sacra w. ii. § 54 And Numa 
appointed an Oath unto the Romans, say Plutarch and 
Livy, as the chiefest Obligation unto Faith and Truth. 
173a Berxecey Adciphr. 1 8 13 ‘Vhey took great pains 
to strengthen the obligations to virtue. 1780 Berke SA. 
Bristol bef, Elect, Wks. HA. 371 What obligation lay oa 
me to be popular? 31849 Macautay éfist, Lag. ii, 1. 172 
He had a strong sense of nioral and religious obligation. 
1885 Latreeuace in Zacyel, Brit, XYX. 93/1 Vhe Moham- 
medan pilgrimages. .consist .. of two maia classes, which may 
be distinguished conveniently by Latina theological terms, 
as those of ‘obligation’ and those of ‘devotion’, There 
is properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of obligation. 
that to Mecca. 1835 Cath. Dict, (ed. 3) §64/2 All Inshops 
and priests with cure of souls are bound to say Mass for 
their people on Sundays and holidays of obligation. 

b. Withont moral or legal reference: The fact 
of being logieally or customarily obligatory. 

1664 J. Wean Stone-fleng (1725) 67 So many other Obli- 
gations induce us to grant the being of Porticoes there. 
1896 A. J. Htrxixs /anoforte 44 Setting the military bands 
aside as forming a province ruled by its own Jaw, the French 
pitch yet remains as appertaining to preference ‘and nut 
obligation. 

4, Action, or an act, to which one is morally or 
legally obliged; tbat which one is bound to do; 
one’s bounden duty, or a particular duty. Some- 
times with the further notion of coercion: An 
cnforeed or burdensome task or charge. 

1605 Suaxs, Lear i. iv. 144, Lcanaot thinke ny Sister in 
the least Would faile her Obligation. 21704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenuess Wks. 1730 1. 36 ‘The first linger away 
their lives in perpetual drudgery, in slavery and obligations, 
1728 MorGan Algiers Hiv. 270 Thus died this valorous 
cavalier, for his Faith and for his Priace, as is the obligation 
of every gentleman of Honour and Character. 1857 ‘Tout- 
ein Smit Parish 64 fhe have aot fulfilled his obligations 
in one respect, he cannot rightly claim his prerogatives in 
the other. 1875 Brvcr fledy Mont. Hutp. ix. (ed. 5) 148 He 
released the Polish dukes from the obligation of tribute, 

5. a. The fact or condition of being indebted to 
a person fora benefit or service received; a debt 
of gratitude. 

1632 J. Havwano tr. Bionds's Hromena 47 She. might not 
sce him, to acknowledge the obli zation sle owed him. 1751 
Jousson Kavibler No. 87 * 9 Vhey retura benefits, .. because 
obligation is a pain. 1847 Marryat CAiidr. N. Jrorest x, 
You have no right to put her under an obligation, 1881 
Suortuouse ¥% frtglesant (1882) 1 xvii 305 Unglesant re- 
turned a courteous message expressive of his obligation for 
her extraordinary generusity. 

b. A benefit or service for which gratitude is 
due, a kindness done or received. 

1618 Eart or Surrotk in fortesc. Papers (Camden) §1 
Which Twyll ever ackaowledy tu you for a great oblygation. 
1775 Sucrioan Avvads v. iii, Captain, give me your hand; 
an affront handsomely acknowledged becomes aa obligation. 
r8ar Lame Alfa Serv. lV adentine’s Day, When a kindly face 
greets us, though bue passiag hy, .. we should feel it as an 
obligation. 

te. Obligingness, civility. Os. rare. 

1664 Prevs Diary 4 June, To make him civill, and to 
command ia words of great obligation to his officers and men, 

+6. Legal liability. Cf OpLice v. 5. Oss. 

1676 Hata Contenpé. 1.93 As an imputed sin drew with it 
the obligation unto punishment. 1758 S. Havwaro Sern. 
i. § Guilt is aa obligation to punishment on account of Sin. 

+7. A binding, fastening, or conneeting; a con- 
nexion, link. Ods. rare, 3 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 240 Vet is there one link 
and common connexion, one generall ligament, and neees- 
sary obligation of all whatever unto God. 

+8. A bond by which one is held captive. #ave. 

1s82 N. T. (Rhem.) Acés viii. 23, IT see thou art in the gall 
of bitternes and the obligation[ Vulg. ofdigatiouc) of iniqnitic. 

9. Comb., as obligation-maker. 

1678 Cunwortu futel?. Syst, Coutents (1, v. 895) These 
artificial Justice-makers and Obtigation-makers. 

Obliga‘tional, ¢. rare—". [f. pree. +-an.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to an obligation. 

1887 E. Gurney Yertinim Quid 1.294 Whether the axiom, 
when this latter obligational form is given to it, ceases to be 
scientific, is perhaps no more than a verbal question. 

Obligationary, «. [f. as prec. + -any1.] 
Pertaining to a legat obligation or bond. , 

2880 Mutruran Gains Digest 565 She was entitled to 
alienate her res ace rrancipi, amongst which obligationary 
elaims were included. S 

Obligative (pbligétiv), a. [f. L. oddigat-, 
ppl. stem of obfigtre to OBLIGE + -1VE.] Imposing 
obligation; obligatory. 

1§96 Dei. Sure, Popery 1. ii. 240 Or give power obligative 
unto them, 1622 Maer tr. Ademan's Guzman @AU, 
242 Bills and answers .. processive, justifieatiue, obligatiue 
.-rennaciatine, and infinite other the like. 1875 Postr. 
Gaius 1 (ed. 2) 73 Contract in the narrower sense may. .be 
distinguished as an obligative contract. 

Ilence O-bligativeness, obligatoriness. 

1678 Norris Coll, Afise. (1699) 165 ‘Hhe Obligativeness and 
Reasonableness of the Institution. 1831 R. Swarr Lets, & 
Ass, (1834) 150 The obligativeness of moral conduct. 

Obligato, variant of OBBLIGATO. 
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Obligator (eblige'te:). rare. [a. med. L. 
obligator, agent-n. f. obligare to OBLIGE.] 

1. Law. One who binds himself; = Osticor. 

@ 1625 Sir H. Wincn Laz (1636) 294 So if two be bound in 
an obligation to a fem sole, and after she taketh one of the 
obligators to husband, the whole dutie is extinct. 

2. One who confers an obligation; = OBLIGER 2. 

1798 Sporting Mag. XV. 42 He was thus interrupted by 
the sagacions obligator. 

+ Obligato:rious, @. Os. rare. 

+ -ous,] Obligatory. 

160a FULRECKE 2 Pt. Paradi. 28 Tt is on both sides 
obligatorions. 

Obligatory (bligiteri), a  [ad. late L. 
obligdtort-us, t. ppl. stem of odé/igére to OnLIGE: 
see -oRY.]} 

1. Imposing obligation, binding in law or on 

the conscience; of the nature of an obligation ; 
that mnst be done or praelised. Const. on, for 
(ta, tof). 
_tg0a Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de We 1506) 1.5, 140 Algo it 
is a thynge ohligatorye. «a 1626 Bacon (J.), Whether it be 
not obligatory to Christian princes, 1655 Futter Ch. fist. 
un & § 14 This his confirmation of Kiog Edward's Laws 
was .. but a personal act ..and so whit obligatory of his 
posterity. 3662 Bovir S¢yle of Script. (1675) 132 Many 
things enacted in the Old t 


[f. as next 


estament..which are aot aow.. 
obligatory on us Christians. 170a Kenarp ccd. //ist. (1710) 
zo ‘they were not obligatory to other nations. 1795 Burke 
Kegic. Peace i. Wks. VIIL. 185 There are situations .. in 
which, therefore, these duties are obligatory. 1875 JowETT 
Plata (ed, 2) I. 478 The obligatory and containing power of 
the good is as nothing. 1888 #Zies (weckly ed.) 6 Apr. 16/4 
A Royal decree .. making it obligatory un managers of 
theatres in Madrid to light those buddings by electricity. 

2. Creating or constitutg an obligation ; esp. in 
writing (bill, etc.) obligatory = OBLIGATION 2. 

1456 Str G. Have Law Arias (S.T.S.) 182 Suppos the 
Capitane, wald obliss him be his lettres obligatoris. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. clxii, As the strengthe of the letter 
oblygatorye wytnessyd. @ 1548 Hani Chron, Edt, LV 246 
A sufficient instrument obligatorie. .for the..contentaciou of 
the same money. 1644 BuLwer Chirol, 108 In all obligatory 
bargaines and pledges. 1665 J. Davies list. Carthy fsls 200 
They comninariy deliver obligatory acts to their Masters,. .by 
which writings they oblige themselves to serve them. . three 
years. ae Bovcr I df Wks.1772 1. Life 160 Whereas my 
servant John Warr is indebted unto me in the sun of go/. by 
bond or bill obligatory. 1776 #7fal of Nundocomar 23/2, 
I never heard of his putting his seal to obligatory papers, 
on which money was to be received. 1892 Darly News 
30 July 5/3 Vhe Judge deeded that the fact that the 
document was not ‘under seal ', removed it from the legal 
definition of a ‘ writing obligatory’. 

3. Biol, = OBuicateE ppl, a. 2. 

1896 4 llbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 513 Obligatory aerobes, which 
must be supplied with oxygen, 1898 /é7. V. 166 If this 
observation should be confirmed, the tubercle bacillus could 
no longer be considered an obligatory parasite. 

llence Obligatorly adv., in an obligatory 
manner, so as to be obligatory; O-bligato:riness, 


the quality or fact of being obligatory. 

1563-87 Foxr -l. & J/, (1396) 230 Being bound obligatorilic, 
both for himselfe and his successors. 1650 R. Hoirixncwortu 
Exerc. Usurped Powers 28 Vhe obligatorinesse of the Oaths 
aod Covenant. 1755 Jouxson, fudissolubly..2 For ever 
obligatorily. 1899 Farrar Si. Pau? I, 419 The obligatoriness 
of circumcision had at that time been less seriously impugned. 

Oblige (bleidz), v. Forms: a. 3 obligi, 4 
-lege, 4-5 -liche, 5 -lyge,6 -leege, 7 -lidge, -liego, 
(-ligue), 8 -liedge, -leadg; 3- oblige. 8 3-5 
(-7 Se.) oblisch, 4-5 -lissh, -lyssh, 4 (6-7 Sc.) 
-lish, 5 -lesche, (obblish), 7 Sc. obliesh, -leish. 
+. Sc. 4-5 oblise, 4-6 -lis, -lys, 5-6 -lyss, 5-7 
-liss, 6 -leiss, -leas, -lesse; -las, 6-7 -leis. [a. 
OF. oddiger, -ter (1267 in Hatz.-Darm.) to bind 
by oath or promise. pledge, render liable (also 
refl.), ad. L. obfigdre to bind or tie around, bind 
up, bind by an oath, promise, or moral or legal 
tic, render liable, pledge, mortgage, impede, re- 
strain, f. o6- towards + /igdre to tie, bind. ormerly 
pronouneed pblz-dz after Fr.J 

I. 1. ¢vans. To bind (a person) by an oath, 
promise, eontraet, or any moral or legal tie (¢o 
a person or a course, or ¢o do a thing); to put 
under an obligation or engagement, to engage. 
Now only in Zavw. 

1297 R. Gove, (Rolls) 7995 Po adde william vr king..to 
him vaste iobliged (z.7. oblisched] pe king of scotlond. 
€ 1400 sifol. Loli. 41 See pei put pei oblesche no man to per 
inaner of pouert. @ 1548 Haut Cérou., (lex. VF / 2 All menne 
were perdoned..whiche would. aby othe be obliged truly to 
serve and obeye hym. 1657 R. Lovepay “ett. (1663) 275, 
T inclos'd the Note..in a Letter to my Brother, and oblig’d 
him to he very careful in sending it. 1690 Lockr Gor. 1. vi. 
§ 73 Ithas been commonly suppos'd, Phat a Father could 
oblige his Posterity to that Government, of which he himself 
was a Subject. 1759 Jounson Aassedas viii, My father had 
obliged nic to the improvement of tay stocl:, not by a promise 
..but by a penalty which T was at liberty to inevr, 1880 
Muirnean Gaius i. § 104 Slaves. cannot be obliged to any 
..person. fbid. § 137 In vontina, while one, hy making an 
entry to the other's debit, lays hin under an obligation, it 
is only the latter that is obliged. i 

2. refl. ‘Yo bind oneself by an oath, promise, or 
contraet (¢o a person, /o a course or ¢o do some- 
thing, t ¢4a? something shall be done); 1o come 
under an obligation, to pledge, engage oneself, 


OBLIGE. 


1297 R. Growc. (Rolls) 2162 Hii hom wolde obligi & siker- 
nesse vinde gode To bere hom clene bor trnage. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 503 Pane sais be wich: ‘gyf 
T ne ma Ourcum his craft .. bliss me.. But ransoninge to 
thole dede’, 1405 Rolls of Parilt. U1. 608/2 We. .oblyssy.ng 
us, by thys presentes,..to fulfill all maner accordez. @ 1575 
Diurn. Ocenrr. (Bannatyne Club) 308 We obleiss ws, aad 
promeiss that .. the said abstinence of weir .. sall con- 
tinew. 1609 W. M. Afau in Afoone (1849) 37 Having plighted 
your faith and solemnly obliged yourselfe unto an husband. 
1664 Marve. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I}. 154 The time for which 
he bad obliged himself being expired. 1721 in T. W. Marsh 
Early Friends iii. (1886) 29 We Desire Joha Croker to take 
his place and.. we doe obleadg our selves to give him goshili. 
1890 fall Mall G. 9 Sept. 7/3 In gratitude for the bequest 
of Preston, the towa council obliged themselves to his son 
to build that aisle to his memory. . 

+b. iuir. (for reff.) Sc. Obs. : 

igor Doucias fad, fo. 1. xxvi, I obleis be my hand, He 
sall obserne in ail poiatis sour behest. 1567 in Row J/isé. 
Nirk (1842) 34 That these praesent oblishes to reforme them- 
selves, 1634 /Aid. 374 We .. undersubscryve, and oblishes 
and promises to obey the wholl contents of the said letter. 

+ 3. éravs. a. To make (lands, property, 2 posses- 
sion) a guarantee or seeurity for the discharge of 
a promise or debt; to pledge, pawn, or mortgage. 
Also fig. to pledge (one's life, honour, etc.). Ods. 

1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 6771 Pe emperour of rome to him... 
Ohligede {z. #. obleged] bi his messagers alle bing pat was 
his, 1388 Wveire /'rov. xxii, 26 Nyle thou be with hen 
that oblischen |1382 ficche doun] her hondis, and that pro- 
feren hem silf borewis for dettis. 1395 Purvey Nesmonstr. 
(1851) 8: King Jon oblisshide his rewme of Ingelond and his 
lordshipe of Ireload in a thousand mark, to be paied yeer bi 
yeer. 1474 Caxton Chesse 131 Y¥f thou wylt oblyge thy sowle 
to me ayenst my hors I wyl playe wyth the. 1675 Marvett 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 449 The gentlemen.. were ordered to 
oblige each their honour, not to take any resentinent. 1700 
Tyree. Hist. Eng. 11.928 [He] forbid all thé Prelates.. 
to oblige their Lay-Fees to the See of Rome. 1750 Beawrs 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 113 The ship is tacitly obliged for their 
wages. 

tb. To agree lo as obligatory. Obs. rare. 

1813 Douctas .7raeis xin, iit, 83 The haly promys and the 
bandis gent Of pece and concord oblisit and sworn. 

4. a. Of an oath, promise, law, command, ete.: 
To bind (a person); to make (one) morally or 
legally bound Ze some action or conduct, or fe do 
something ; also, ¢o a person (ods. exe. in Lat). 

1380 Wreur Sel. Wks. IL 70 Sibin gade deedis, in 
Goddis myraclis, oblischea men moore to serve God. 1548 
Hau. Chron, Hen. V fi 28 b, The statutes and ordinaunces 
..dothe not oblige and bynde them to that case, but ia cer- 
tayne poyntes. 1589 R. Beuce Sern (1843) 28 The com- 
mand oblishes you to obey. 1649 W. Batt. Power of Kings 
8 As the Kings Oath tieth and atligetl Him to the People, 
certainly the Peoples Oath ticth aod obligeth thens to the 
King. 1741 Warts faprov. Mind. i. (1801) 15 Christianity 
so inuch the more obliges us..to invoke the assistance of 
the true God. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Aradia 1. 449 The 
names of those whom vicinity obliges to attendance are read 
over morning and evening. ' b 

b. With simple obj.: To bind, to be binding on 
(a person. conscience’. Also aésol. 

1400 A fol, fell.101 Four pingis are requirid to itk vowe 
pat oblischib. 1643 Paysne Sow. Power Parlt. 1. (ed. 2) 
47 Vet these Lawes would no wayes obliege them, ualesse 
they voluntarily conseated and submitted to them in Parlia- 
ment. 1673 Marvin. Nek. Transp. 31. 241 You say they 
are no Laws unless they oblige the Conscience. 1722 
Wottaston Aclig, Mad. vii 153 ‘Two inconsistent laws can- 
not both oblige. 

ec. pass. 70 be obliged: to be bound by a legal 


or moral tie. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxviii, (4 drian) 165 He wes obliste 
til his wyfe To speke with her in-to his lyfe. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Alfonee is, 1 From to the nought at al, in the 

resence of whom | am o' og or bound. rsgz Abr. 

Tatton Cateck. (1884) 43 We ar oblissit to lufe God. 
1609 Skene Ace. May. 5b (Sta. Wil, . 19), The wyfe is 
nocht oblisched to accuse hir husband. 1672 Cave Prinz. 
Chr. 1, i. (1673) 268 That Duty and Respect, whereia we 
stand obliged to others. 1709 Stavre Ann. Rf. 1. xxi, 244 
Martyr excused his coming, partly because he was obliged 
to the city and church of Zurick. 1810 Horsvev Sev, (1811) 
439. Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly obliged 
to the observance of a Sabbath. 


II. 5. ta. ¢rans, To make (any one) subjeet 


or liable oa bond, penalty, or the like. Ods. 

1340 Ayend, 113 Pe venuolle he one zenne dyadlich..is 
y-obliged to zuo anc greate gauclinge. ¢1 Cuaucer 
Pars, f. ° 773 Vhis cursed synoe anos grenousliche hem 
that tt haunten And first to hire soule, for he obligeth it to 
synne aud to peyne of deeth. 1533 Gau Aicht May 105 
@ahes Adam sinnit he oblist hime self and al his offsprin 
to the eternal deid. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt Aivenp, Pref. 
§ 14 It is to be inquired how these became laws; obliging 
us to sin, if we transgress. 

b, reff. To render oneself liable to punishment, 
to involve oneself in guilt. (Lat. s7 od/igdre.) Now 
only in Céz7? Law. 7 

1382 Wretir /’s07. xiii. 13 Who bacbiteth to any thing, he 
oblisheth hymsclf in to the time to come. 1880 Muinneap 
Gatts m. § 203 Most agree that, as theft depeads upon 
intent, such a child can only oblige hiinself in respect of it 
when he is elose upoa puberty. 

III. 6. #rans. To bind or make indebted (‘t ¢o 
oneself) by conferring a benefit or kindness; to 
gratify with or dy doing something ; to do a service 
to, confer a favour on; {to be of service to, lo 


henefit (ods.). 
1567 Tunerv, Ordd's Lf. 71_ And oblige mee unto thee by 
this boone. a 1610 Heaury Theophrastus (1636) 83 Lf any 


OBLIGE. 


man be oblig'd, he will command him to remember the 
favour, 1675 G. Saxpvs Yrav. 2 Here take ob Zani this 
1ing of gold, and by giuing it to the sea, oblige it wnto thee. 
1626 ‘T’. FP[Awkins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 38 Pliny.. pro- 
nounceth..'That the greatest divinity is to see a mortall 
man oblige his like. 1670 Corron Esfernon iu. 60 That 
her Family had oblig’d Hungary with a Queen, and France 
with a Gaston de Foix. 1775 Suerioan Aifvads v. iii, O 
pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius, 1840 Dickess 

Barn, Rudge xv, Oblige me with the milk. 1885 Sir 
W. V. Freep in Law ep. 15 Queen's Bench Div. 413 
The customer requested the appellant, to oblige her, to send 
the loaves home with other goods she had purchased. 

b. Said of the service, kindness, ete. 

1638 Baer tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. UL) 85 If this tender- 
nesse proceeded from a soft effeminate spirit, yet it would. 
oblige me infinitely unto you. 1685 Baxter /’araphr. N. 7, 
Ron, xvi. 3-4 ‘the «helping an eminent Minister, may 
ohlige many Churches. 1796 Sir J. Sincrain Corr. (1831) 
II. 439 Your early attention to this application, will much 
oblige, Sir, your very faithful and obedient servant. 

ec. absol, To confer a favour; esp. to favour 
a.company (with some performance). co//og. 

1735 Pore Prot. Sat. 208 So obliging, that he ne'er oblig‘d 
[véate besieg’d]. 1865 Dickuns Alut. Fron. vi, Sir, would 
you obleege with the souffers, 1888 /'2/7 Wadi G. 16 Nov. 
7/1 Tonight, Mr. Grossmith ..and all the talents will oblige. 
1897 tr. Balzac's Cousin Lous 12 He ‘obliged’ at the 
pianoforte. 1899 Iestm, Gas. 15 Apr. 2/1 A chairman 
was elected, obliged with a song, and then called upon a 
inember of the company. When gents were shy, or dry, 
or both, professional talent obliged. 

7. pass. To be bound ¢o a person by ties of 
gratitude; to owe or feel gratitude; to be indebted 
fo a person (or thing) for something. Now said 
only in reference to small services, esp. in making 
an acknowledgement or request; also, formally, 
where there is no real indebtedness, as in ordering 
goods from a tradesman, ete. 

@1548 Hatt Chron., /fen, FIT 39 Vf yt chaunce me by 
your ayde..to recover..1..shalbe so muche obliged and 
bounde unto you. 3619 Wotron Jet. in Eng. §& Gerne, 
(Camden) 49 For the foresaid resolution in youre Mate 
ymplying..the good of so manie of your freindes, they held 
themselves cternally obliged. 1692 Buntiey Boyle Lect, 
viii. 295 To those Hills we are obliged for all our Metals. 
1726 &. Ronerts Sour Vears Vay, 53, 1 told them, 1 was 
very much obliged to them for their Good-will. 1991 Gend/. 
Afag. 32/2 The republick of letters is infinitely *Bliged to 
M. Coste for the pains-he has taken. 1836 Macavray in 
Trevelyan Life L. vi. 453 There is an oversight in the article 
ov Bacon, which I shall be much obliged to you to 
correet. @ 

+8. vans. In looser sense: To gratify, please, 
attract, charm. Oés. 

1635-56 [see Onticine Afl.a. 2b}. 1673S. C. Art of Com- 
Plaisance 8 Without_which it is inipossible to oblige in 
conversation. 1679 G. R. wr. Boyatuan's Theat. World 
Ded. 2 Perceiving many things in it which did oblige my 
fancy. 1709 Swirr Tritical Ess, It was reasonable to 
suppose, you would be very much obliged with any thing, 
that was new. 

IV. 9. “rans. To constrain, csp. by moral or 
legal force or influence; to foree, compel. a. /o 
do something. 

2 J. Havwaro tr. Blondi's Eromena gt, I will obey you 
(my Lord) for all things oblige me so to doe. 1915 Dn For 
fanz, Instruct. tii. (1841) 1. 64 From this time 1 resolve to 
oblige all my family to serve God. 1776 trial of Nundo- 
comar 23/2 He is so weak that he has heen obliged to be 
held up by people when he catne out of the house. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. wi. 215, 1 will give you a certificate 
from under my hand of my Pacing obliged you to march. 
1896 T. F. Your 222, f, iv. 83 The royal officials committed 
so many misdeeds that the King on his return was obliged 
to make a stern example, 

b. fo a course of action, etc. 

1654 tr. Seudery's Curia Pol. 66 See here the reasons 
which obliged this illustrious Prince to his resolution, and 
the true Motives of so glorious an action. 1722 De lou 
Plague 153 Self-preservation obliged the people to these 
severities, 1875 owkiis Foregone Concé. 129 It is flattering 
toa man to be indispensable toa woman so long as he is 
not obliged to it. i 

+c. To restrain fron action, etc. Obs. 

é166% Marg. Argyle's hast Will in Hari. Misc. (1746) 
VU. 29/2 [Argyle] being..to oblige from the Rebellion 
then on Foot, created a Marquis. 1709 J. Hauawes Clergyit. 
Vade Mf. 1, p. \xxi, ‘Yo oblige the delinquent from the 
exercise of his function. 

10. To render imperative; to necessitate. 

1638 Sir T. Herserr Yrr. (ed. 2) 82 In sonie sort to 
oblige their dependanee upon his acts and fortunes. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela M1. 60 Volicy..ohliged from the dear 
Gentleman this Frankness and Acknowlegement. 1866 
Coruh, Mag. Dec. 734 The enstom of the Elizabethan 
theatre obliged this double authorship. 

V~. till. fans. To fasten or attach closely ; 
to bind, tie un. Ods, 

1656 Stanuny é/is/, Philos. vitt. (1701) 333/1 Touching is 
irit extended from the Hegemonick part to the Super- 
es, so that it perceiveth that which is obliged to it. 1718 
Morrrex Quix. 11, xvi. (1865) 293 As soon as Maritormnes 
had fastened him, she..left him so strongly obliged, that it 
was impossible he should disengage himself. 
+12. To fetter, ensnare. Oés, 

@ 1340 Hamroe /'salter xix.g Pai ere obligid and pai fell, 
1382 Wyetr /'s, xix. g Thei ben oblisht, and fellen. 

t+ Obli-ge, sé. Obs. rarc—'. In 7 obliege. 
{f pree. vb.) Obligation. 

16rr Sveep fist. Gt. Brit, ix. xvii. § 31. 853 Whether he 
did it in policy. .or else of duety of obliege..is vneertaine. 

Oblige, obs. form of OBLIGEE, 


21 
+ Obligea‘nt, cz. Cds. (a. F. obfigcant(oblizan), 


pr. pple. of oddiger 10 OBLIGE.] Obliging, 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 81 Reputed the most civil} 
and obligeant Prince of all the world, 21734 Nortu Fram, 
1 iii, § 103 (1740) 193 It is prodigious that a Paree! of.. 
Lyes. shal] be thus tenderly treated in the soft and obligeant 
style of Superstructures and subsequent Additions. 

Obliged (dblai-dzd), spt. a, [-En1,] 

1. Bound by law, duty, or any moral Ue, esp. one 
of gratitude ; under obligation ; now chiefly in phr. 
obliged servant, used in signing a letter, etc. 

1604 R. Cawnrry Zable Adph., Odliged, bound or beholden. 
1612 Jas. I, Declar, Conradus Vorstius Ded. ‘Yo the 
Hononr of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by His most 
obliged servant, James, by the Grace of God, Ring [ete.). 
r6g0 Jer. Tavior floly Living iii. § 4 (1729) 384 A Prayer 
to be said by Masters of Families, Curates, Tutors, or mice 
obliged Persons. 1764 Reap Juguirzy Ded., Your Lordship’s 
inost obliged and most devoted Servant. 1862 ‘Taacki.eay 
Let. i May in Afthenxunt (1891) 20 June 800/2 Believe me 
Your obliged faithful Serv, W. M. Thackeray, 

2. +a. Kendered biuding or obligatory, bounden 
\o4s.). Bb. Compelled, necessitated. 

1659 HamMoxn Ox /'s. Invi. r It_is the obliged duty of 
ill, 1891 Stevenson & Osuourne HH recker xii, Every spoke 
of the wheel a rash but an obliged experiment, 

+ 3. Pledged. Oés. 

1596 Suaks. Mere Von vi 7 O ten times faster Venus 
Pidgions flye ‘To steale loucs bonds new made, then they 
are wont To keepe obliged faith vnforfaited. 

lence Obligedly (-édli) a/v, in an obliged 
manner; Oblitgedness (-c|nés), the condition or 
fact of being obliged. 

1659 D. Pere Juipyr. Sea hv, A Hule monument of that 
| great respect I oblidgedly, and deservedly bear you. 1662 
J. arcravi Hope Ader 111 867) 10 He was..the chief 
author of the election of Innocent X, who carrieth hinself 
to this prince most affectionately, obligedly, and in way of 
eee 1687 Bove Martyr, Theodora xi. (1703) 150 
Looks, wherein both gratitude and obligedness displayed 
themselves, 1853 ‘leNxvson int Weve. J. Vichod (1896) 12t 
Renewing my thanks to all,—1 remain, my dear Sir, yours 
obligedly, A. Tennyson. f 

[f. 


Obligee (eblid gz). 
OBLIGE v. : see -EE.] 

1. /aw, One to whom another is bound by 
contract; the person to whom a bond is given. 
(Correlative to oblizor. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures rogb, Uf y* oblyge. release 
to the ohligor al actions, @ 1625 Sir H. Fiscn Late (1636) 
61 So vpon condition that the Obligee shall hring to the 
Obligors shop tbeing a tailor) three yards of cloth which 
shall be shapen, and the Obligor to make the Obligee a 
gowne of it: the Obligor must shape it, 1767 BiacksToxe 
Comm, Wh. xx. 341 If the condition .. becomes impossible by 
».the act of the obligee hiiaself, there the penalty of the 
obligation is saved. 1841 S. Warwen Ven Thousand a \ear 
xvn, The obligee of the bond..was Mr. Tittlebat ‘Titmouse. 

+t b. One who undertakes an obligation. Ods. 

1590 Swinnurnk festaments 261-2 No nore to beaccounted 
a testament..then..the draught of an obligation is to be 
accounted for an obligation before it be sealed and delinered 
by the oblige as bis acte and deede. 1689 Def. Liberty 
agst. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their ingagement? 

' 2. One who is under obligation on account of 
benefits or kindnesses received. 

1610 W. Foukincuam Art of Surzey Ep. Ded. 1 Presidents 
of worthy witts and particular Obligees to eminent Vatrous. 
1682 Viniiers (Dk. Buckhin,) Chances Wks (17141172, Dam 
so highly your Obligce for the manner of your Enquiries. 


Also 6 oblyge, -lige. 


1827 Lytton Pelhas xxiii, WM you wish to please, you will 
find it wiser to reecive—solicit even—favours, than to accord 
them ; for the vanity of the obliger is always flattered—that 
of the obligee rarely, 2 

Obligement (/bloidgméint). Also 6 7 Se. 
oblis-, obleis-. [f OBLIGE v. + -MENT.] 

1. The fact of obliging or binding oneself by 
formal promise or contract; a eontract, covenant; 
= OBLIGATION 2. Ods, exc. in Civil Law. 

1584 Sc, Acts Fas. FJ (1814) LVL. 325/2 Conforme to 
thair oblismentis and contractis respectine iaaid wt the 
said Colonell thairvpoun. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. 
(1876) 38 What nan dare trust his friend .. yea almost vpon 
the surest obligement that may be deuiesed or drawne ? 
1671 frue Nonconf. 207 Mf he confirme the samine by an 
Oath, the foree and vertue thereof doth also reach all the 
off-spring, concerned in the obligement. 1832 in Penney 
Linlithgowshire 192 With obligements by the haillies of 
Queensferry to him, obliging themselves to remove therefrom 
when desired. 1880 Muirurap Garus 1. § 1g2 As regards 
alienation or obligement. 

2. Obligation (moral or legal); obligation for 
benefits or kindnesses received; a kindness, favour. 

1611 Serep /fist, Gt Brif 1x, vil. § 12. 538 Finding hee 
had not the sway hee., thought hee deserued (by obligement 
of his first Agency about tbe Crowne), 1664 Dxvorn Aived 
Ladies 1.1, This 1 would endure, And more, to cancel my 
obligements to hima, 1721 Cinper Cont. Lovers, Yet | have 
some Obligements to him: He teaches me new -\irs on the 
Guitarre. 1828 Lams in Slackiu. Mag. XXIV. 2773 All my 
leisure .. Would not express a tythe of the obligements [ 
every hour ineur, Aad. (Sc) ‘Tt would he a great oblige- 
ment if you would, etc.’ 

‘tb. Attachment (by affection or regard). Os, 

1647 N. acon Dise. Gort, Eng. wii, The deep obligement 
of the people unto these their Rabbies, ina devotion beyond 
the reach of other Nations, 

te. A bond of union; a tie. Ods. 
nek Taking of Saint Esprit in Hart. Mise. (Malho VL 
elie obligements which bind them to that nation. 


| 5 
i . Compulsion, constraint. Qds. rave. 


OBLIGINGNESS. 


1641 Mitton Refornt, 1. (1851) 2 Urgently pretending a 
necessity, and obligement of joyning the body in a forinall 
reveren te 2 5 

+ Obligence. Ods. rare—'. [ad. ¥. obfigeance, 
f. obfiger lo OBLIGE: see -ENCE, -ANCE; cf. med.L. 
obligantia.| Obligation. 

1610 W, Fouxincuam art of Suizey To Rdr. 2 They now 
slight their Lerds and amoundre their Obligence. 
Obliger (gbloidzar,. [f. Ontace z, 

One who obliges. 

1. One who binds another to the performance of 
a contract, law, or duty ; one who imposes obliga- 
tion. (+ In early quots., One to whom another is 
bound: = ORLIGEE 1.) 

1650 Horus De Corp. Pol. 16 Universally ..all obligations 
are determinable at the Will of the Obliger. 1651 — Gov't. 
& Soe it. $13. 27, Teall him the Obliger to whom any one is 
tyed, and the Obliged him wha is tyed. 1657 G. W. tr 
Cowel’s Inst. 175 Wf the Covenanter thinketh and supposeth 
one thing and the Obliger another, the Covenant is no more 
valid then [etce.} 1738 Warnusio~ Dit. Legat. 3. 453 Obliga- 
tin, in general, necessarily implies an Obliger. a 1822 
Sunutay £7 Wks, (1888) He 197 There can be no obligation 
without an obliger. 1895 Adin. Ree. July 219 Obligation 
implies at least two terms—the obliged and the obliger. 

2. One who confers an obligation or favour. 

1634 W. Tirwiv7 tr. Sadcac's Lett. (vol. 1) 1t1 You are 
so gractous an obliger, that it doth even avginent the value 
uf your hounty. 1748 Ricuarpsox Clarissa (1801) U1. ii. 13 
shall it be said, that fear makes us more gentle obligers 
than love? 1893 K. Graname Jagan ‘ss. 69 Some unfortu- 
uate allusion shall pain the delicate feelings of the obliger. 

Oblight, variant of OBLITE v., to forget. Ods. 

Obliging (bloi-dzin), vd/. sé. [f. Ontice @. 

+ -ING1.] The action of the vb, OBLIGE, in its 
various senses; obligation. (Now only gerzodia/.) 
c1380 Weir Sed. Ie&s, TV. 431 [tis greet oblishyng to 
be bonde to perpetual kepyng of'siche alaner signes. ¢1470 
Hexnvson Vor. Pad. x. Hox & Wal/) vii, ’Gaif 1 my hand 
or oblissing?’ said he, ‘Or haif ye writ nr witnes for to 
schaw?* 1563 Winget Hour Scofy Thre Quest. Wks, 1838 
1. 60 He labouris to fulfill his oblising. 1676 7422, S'raus, X1. 
Ded, Nations, .contending.. who shall excel the other in the 
most beneficial obligings of Mankind. 

Obliging (pbloidzin), p7/. a. 
-Inc2.)) That obliges. 

1. That imposes obligation; binding in law or 
morality; obligatory. Now rare. 

1638 Cuitunaw. Nedig. /'rot. 1. iii. § 54. 161 Whether the 
Decree of a Councetl, without the Popes confirmation, be 
such an obliging proposall. 1678 J. Brows Life of Faith 
th. ix, (1824) 233 The ceremonial law was oot obliging. 1748 
G. Wurte Sera (MS.), Yet the Second [Coinmand ment] 
“Thou shalt Jove thy neighbour as thyself" is. .as necessary 
and obliging. [1895 E. Wniik Life tn Cérisé 1. x, (1878) 99 
The all-obligiug commandment of the Supreme.) | 

2. Of persons, their disposition, ete.: ‘That con- 
fers or is willing to confer kindnesses ; ready to 
do services or favours or show polite attention ; 


complaisant, courteons, civil, accommodating. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Hiondi's Evomena &% You being the 
obliging, I niust consequently needs be the obliged unto yon. 
1665 Sik T. Heruert 7a. (1677) 305 Of a very gentle and 
obliging Nature. 1772 Miss Witkesin IL’f/hes’s Corr. (1805) 
IV. roz My unele Heaton was so obliging as to call here 
yesterday. 1834 Menwin elugder in Hades 1.65 The im.. 
was clean and comfortable .. and the landlady civil and 
obliging, @ 18g9 Macautay /ist. Eng. xiii. V. 81 Keppel 
had a sweet and obliging temper. Wa 

b. Of actions, words, etc.: Courteous, civil, 
polite ; + gratifying, pleasing (00s.). 

1635-56 CowLey Davideis 11. 931 All that was done, or 
said; the Grief, Hope, Fears, His troubled Joys, and her 
obliging Tears. 1652 Sir E. Nicnotas in NV. Papers (Can- 
den) 293 His Majesty's gracious letter..was not only most 
welcome but very obliging. @ 1713 ELtwoop A nfobtog. (1765) 
193 ‘Uhe Endowments of her Mind were every way extra- 
ordinary and highly obliging. 1781 Cowrrr Lett, Wks. 1837 
XY. 67 My principal design is to thank you... for your 
obliging present. 1854 J. 5. C. Assotr Vafolron (1855) 1. 
vii, 112 He spoke some obliging words to Gen. Cohorn on the 
feat of gallantry he had displayed. ; 

Obli-gingly, adv. [i. prec. + -L¥7.] In an 
obliging manner, so as to oblige. a. In a binding 
manner, so as to impose obligation; so as to 
force or constrain. b. So as to confer a favour or 
gratification ; courteously, with kindly manner. 

1654-66 Fart Oxxery Parthen. (1676) 603 Torments, which 
my resolution is so obligingly ready to confer on me. 166 

tovin Usef, Exp. Nat. Philos. t, ii. 23 The Resident's arriva 
being obligingly suspended till the palace was made ready 
to entertain him, 1678 Cuowortn Jutedd, Syst. w v. 897 
Something unjust or unlawful, which therefore cannot be 
obligingly commanded by any authority whatsoever. 1741 
Miponteton Cicero LU. vit. 5 Nothing..could be said more 
obligingly either in his words or manner. 1848 C. Bronte 
F. Lyre x, She obligingly consented to act as mediatrix. 

Obligingness. [f. as pree. + -xeks.) The 
quality of being obliging. a. Binding quality or 
character, obligatoriness. b. Readiness to oblige 
by doing a service or favonr; complaisance, 


courtesy ; kindness. . 

1638 Lp, Dicsy Lets. (1652) 5 It is an inconvenience drawn 
upon you by your excess of favour and obligingness, 1648 
Lo, Fairrax, ete. Aemonstr, 34 These Deelarations.. will 
remaine .. perpetuall witnesses against the validity there- 
of, or any obligingnesse to them. 1790 Map. D’ArbLay 
Diary Aug., She is always happy when permitted to show 
her native obligingness, 1814 Jane Austen Manif fark 
I, vil. 55 She played with the greatest obligingness. 1891 
G. J. Wotvoake in ft vrce (XN. V.}.12 Nov., This obligingness 


+ -ER!.] 


(f as pree. + 


OBLIGOR. 


and accessibility is more rare in monarcbical England than 
it is in republican America, 

Obligor (¢bliggs). Zaw. Also6-7 -our, 8 -eor 
(-dzg1). (f£ OBLIGEv. + -or.] One who binds him- 
self to another by contract; the person who gives 
a bond or obligation. (Correlative with od/igee.) 
_ 1541 Act 33 Men. VEL, c. 39 § 80 If any manours..be.. 
in the season and possession of..persones, other then the 
obligour or obligours. 1574, 1625 [see OpLicEE 1]. 1628 
Core On Litt. 212 If the Obligor or Lessor pay a lesser 
sunime..and the Obligee or Feoffee receiueth it, this is a 
good safisfaction. 1755 Macens /usurances M1. 56 We, 

Jon J. B. Garravin .. as principal Debtor, and Obligeor; 
and Don J. B. Molinari, as Security ..acknowledge that we 
owe..to Dona M. det Duque, three Mhadeaad Dollars. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 465 It was more convenient that 
the counsellor should give his advice to the obligce, than to 
the obligor. 1879 ‘Tourare Fool's Err. xx, (1850) 113 The 
obligor, in his indefinite promise to pay, had vanished. 

tb. — Onvicer 1. Obs, rare. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 7 Now here let any man see.. 
whether our Author does not make obedience to consist, on 
the obligors part, in conformity toa delegate and subordinate 
power of their own making, 

Obligulate (pbli-gilt), a. Bot, [See Os- 2.] 
Applied to a ligulate floret of a composite flower, 
having the ligula on the inner instead of the outer 
side. 

1857 in Mavxe £xpfos. Lev. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, Ob- 
diguiate, Cassini's term for a floret of a composite plant 
when there is a sinall ligula on the inner side, as in Zegea. 

+ Obli-gurate,z. Obs. rare—°. [irreg.: sce next.] 

1623 Cockrran, Odligurate, to spend in belly-cheere. 

+ Obligure, @. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. obligari-re, 
f. ob (OB-1) + ligirire to be dainty, lick, lick up.] 

1623 Cockeram tt, To Banquet, Obdigtere. 

Oblike, obs. form of OBLIQUE a. 

+ Oblima:tion. O¢s. rare. [n. of action from 
next.) Covering or stopping up with mud or 
slime; silting up. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obdiination, a dawhbing or covering 
over with mud or soft clay. 1691 ‘I’, H{ate] Acc. ew 
Jirvent, p. Ixiv, llarbours .. destroy'’d by Oblimation or 
Sullage. 4 : 

+ Obli-me, v. Obs. rare—% fad. L. oblimdre to 
cover with mud or slime, f. o6- (On- 1b) + dimdre. 
f. fimens mud, slime.) 

aa Cockeram, Oédfme, to coucr with clay. 

+ Obliquangled, obs. form of ob/igue-angled. 

1688 J.S. Fortification 5 Obliquangled (Parallelograms]} 
are such as have oblique angles. 5 

Obliquangular (pblikweengivliz), a. [f. mod. 
1., obfiguangul-us £. obligu-tus OBLIQUE + angulus 
ANGLE) + -AR1.] Oblique-angled. . 

1686 Plot Sta fordsh. 176 Hexaedra of eqnal obliqnangular 
sides, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 196 The rays of 
light in passing through Uae crystalline bodies, 
follow different laws. 1857 Mayne fxfos. Lex. sv. O6- 
liguangudus, A quadrangular, obliquangular prisin. 

+ Obliquangulous, a. Obs. rare-". Ef. as 
prec. + -ous.] = prec. 

1680 T. Lawson Mite (nto Treas. 33 The Feats and Terms 
of this Art, their Points,..their Lines, Parralels,.. Triangle, 
Rectangulous, Obliquangulons fete. 

+ Obliquate, ff/. a Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. 
obligudat-us, pa. pple. of obligudre : sce OBLIQUE 2.J 
Bent to one side ; twisled obliquely. 


1578 Banister Hist, Alan v. 6g So that the stomach might 
be lesse obliquate or crooked. 


+ Obliquate, v. Oés. rare. [f. L. obligual-, 
ppl. stem of offigudre : see OBLIQUE v. and -ATE%.] 


trans, To bend aside, twist obliquely. 

@ 1670 Nacket Adp. Williams u. (1692) 145 Shall these 
cryvoked rules obliquate those loyal maxims which are so 
strait in St. Paul? a@1703 Watnis Sernt. {1791) 128 They 
represent God's simplicity obliquated and refracted by 
reason of many inadequate conceptions. 


tObliqua‘tion, Ols. [ad.L. od/igaation-em, 
n. of action f. obliyudre: see prec.J A bending 
aside or in an oblique direction ; a twisting awry. 

a 1648 Lp. Herarrt Hen. Vi77/ (1683) 394 hat some such 
obliquation of Religion hath hap'ned. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus ii. 56 The right and transverse, fibres are 
decussated by the oblick fibres, and so must frame a Reticu- 
late and Quincuncial Figure by their Obliquations, 1677 
Gay Crt, Gentiles v. 109 Obliquations or crooked ways. 
18zz T. Tavtor Apudefur xi. 271, 1 .. passed through the 
crowd,. with a gradual obliqnation of my body. 

Oblique (fbli*k, -loik), 2. (st.) Also 5 oblyke, 
5-7 -like, 7 -lick. [ad. L. od/iyu-us, {. ob- pref. 
+an element figu-, lic- (cf. décénus bent upward): 
ef. F, obligee (13-14th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Having a slanting or sloping direction or 
position; declining from the upright or vertical, 
or from the horizontal; lying aslant; diverging 
from a given straight line or course. 

Oblique pianoforte : see quot. 1880. 

1432-g0 tr, Higden (Rolls) 11.207 The stappes per{in sowthe 
parte of Etbioppe] be oblike and contrarious [ui obligua ef 
pene contraria fiunt vestigial to theyme whiche dwelle.. 
vnder that pole artike. 1603 B. Jonson Yas. 1.'s Entertainm, 
She [Anna] fills the year, And knits the oblique scarf that 
girts the sphere. 1626 Bacon Sy/va $139 Hunter's Horns... 
are sometimes made straight, and not Oblique. 1697 Dravnen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 420 Four Windows are contriv’d, that 
strike To the four Winds oppos’d their Beams oblique. 
1713 Steete Guard. No, 20 ® 2 The oblique glance with 
which hatred doth always see things. 1781 Gispon Decl. § 
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F. xviii. 11, 120 Advancing their whole wing of cavalry in 
an oblique line, 1842 VENNySoN 77200 Vofces 193 1f straight 
thy track, or if oblique [res strike, like], Thou know st 
not. 1860 Tyxnaut Glac, i itz My shadow was oblique 
to the river, 18975 Kaicut Dict. Alech., Obligue Arch .. 
also called a shewu-arch. 1880 A. J. Hirxixs in Grove Dict. 
Aus. 1. 486/1 Oblique Piano, a cottage pianoforte the 
strings of which are disposed diagonally, instead of vertically 
as is usnat in upright instruments, 
quasi-ady. = OBLIQUELY I. 

1667 Mitton 2”. £.x.671 They with labour push’d Oblique 
the Centric Globe. 1796 dusir. § Neg. Cavairy (1813, 88 
1f the columa halts oblique..to the new line, the divisions 
will proportionally wheel so as fete.) 

2. Specific uses, 

a. Geom. Of a line, a plane figure, or surface : 
Inclined at some angle other than a right angle. 
Of an angle (less than two right angles): Fither 
greater or less than a right angle. Of a solid, as 
a cone, cylinder, or prism: Having its axis not 


perpendicular to the plane of its base. 


Oblique Agperbola,a hyperbola the asymptotes of which, 


are not at right angles to one another. 

1571 Dicces Panton. ur i, Qj, Of Solides called Pris- 
inata, there are two kindes, the one directe or vpright .. 
the other oblique or declining, whose Paralelogrammes 
are obliquely situate on their bases. 1695 ALINGHAM Geer. 
fe ptt. 7 Aa Oblique Angle, is either Acute or Obtuse. 
1709 J. Warn /atrod, Math. Ww. i. (1734) 362 A Scalene, 
or Oblique Cone. 1727-41 Catamarrs Cyel., Obligue Planes, 
in dialing, are such as recline from the zenith, or inclire 
toward the horizon, 1826 Iisragii lie, Grey vii, His 
Highness held the botle at an oblique angle with the 
chandelier. 1837 Drewstex .agact. 177 \ position inore 
or less oblique to the plane of the paper. 

b. cistron. Obligue sphere, Une celestial or ter- 
restrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the 
horizon of the place; which it is at any part of 
the carth’s surface except the poles and the equator. 
Oblique ascension, descenston. sce ASCENSION 3, 
Descexsion 5, Oblique horizon, + climate, one 
which is oblique to the celestial equator. 

1503 Kalender of a eles 1ij, They the qwych dwellys 
other placys bot wider the eqwynoxyal they hauethayroryzon 
oblyk. 1894 Biuspevin A.rerc. 1, (1636) 116 1f the dectina- 
tion be Southward, then adde the ascentionall difference unto 
the right ascention, and the sum shall be the oblique ascen- 
tion, /dfd. Wt. xvii. 313 When is it said to be an oblique 
Ilorizon, and therby to make an obliqne Spheare? 1669 
Woruince Syst. Agric. (1681) 293 In such Countries where 
the seasons and variations of weather more exactly followed 
the Cuelestial Configurations, than in these more oblique 
Climates. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 223 In an Oblique 
Sphere, where the Hotizon,.cuts the Equator. .at oblique 
Angles; neither of then passes through the Poles of the 
other. 1854 Tomtinsos tr. A vago's Astron. 37 ‘Whe circles 
described ie the stars are inclined to the horizon; whence 
this position of the sphere derives its name of oblique. 

e. einai. Waving a direction parallel neither to 
the long axis of the body or limb, nor to its trans- 
verse section ; said esp. of certain muscles; also 
of various lines, ridges, ligaments, etc. 

Oblique processes of the vertebra: = ZyGaroruyses, 

1615 Crooks fody of Man 801 Vf each Muscle worke by 
it te then the oblique descendent drawes the haunch 
obliquely to his owne side..the oblique ascendent leadeth 
the chest obliguely to the haunches, 2658 Sir T. Browse 
Gard. Cyrus iit. 55 Wherein according tv common Anatomy 
the right and transverse'fibres are decussated, by the asp 
fihres. 1741 Moxero Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 168 The two inferior 
oblique Processes of each Vertebra, 1838 Menny Cycl, X. 
1q1/x When the oblique muscles act together with force, 
they hold the eye-hall firmly against the lids and to the 
nasal side of the orbit. A : 

d. Bot. Of a leaf; Having unequal sides, inequi- 


lateral; see also quot. 1776. 

2776 J Lee fatrod. Bot. (1788) 206 Obligne, when the 
Tiase of the Leaf looks towards Heaven, and the Apex or 
Yip towards the Horizon; as in Protea and Fritillaria, 
1835 Hooker Zit, /lora 145 Ulenus snajor. leaves ovato- 
acuminate, very oblique at the base. 1857 Henerey Elen 
Sot. 53 Oblique, is applied to leaves where the portions on 
either side of the midrily are unequal, as in the Tiegonias. 

e. Crysi, = Monociintc, 

1878 Guanev Crystallogr. 37 Crystals of..the Oblique or 
Monoclinic System, 

f. Naut. Oblique sailing. (See quots.) 

r Pues, Obtigue Sailing (among Sea-men), is when 
a Ship runs upon some Khumb, between any of the four 
Cardinat Points, and makes an Oblique Angle with the 
Meridian. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's WWord-bk., Oblique Sailing, 
is the reduction of the position of the ship from the various 
courses made good, oblique to the meridian or parallel of 
latitude, 

&. Oblique perspective: sec PERSPECTIVE. 

3. fig. Not taking the straight or direct course to 
the end in view; not going straight to the point; 
indirectly stated or expressed ; indirect. 

3432-50 tr. /Zigiden (Rolls) IV. 407 The office ofa poete is 
to transmute those thynges whiche be docn truly in to other 
similitudes in oblike figuraciones with pulcritude. 1606 
Snaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. i. 60 The primative Statue, and oblique 
memoriall of Cuckolds. 1618 in Gutch Cod. Cur. 11. 423 
His pleading Innocency was an oblique taxing of the Jace 
of the Realms upon him, 1735 Botincsroke On Harties 
Ded. (1738) 27 _Innuendo’s, and Parallels, and oblique 
Meanings. 1978 Jounson in Boszvell 25 Apr., All censure 
of a man's self is oblique praise. 1818 Jas. Mine Bris. 
fudia I. 1. vii. 255 Good reasons existed for precluding 
the Governor froin such oblique channels of gain. 1876 
Moztev Univ, Sern. vi. 134 The language of oblique and 
indirect expression, 1883 Froune Short Stud. 1V. 1. iv. 45 
Oblique accusations were raised against him. 


| inferior oblique increases that inclination. 


OBLIQUELY. 


b. Of an end, result, etc.: Indirectly aimed at; 
resulting or arising indirectly. 

1sz8 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 1. 
App. xxvi. 80 Wherby may arise ., ohlique dammage or 
prejudice to the see apostolique. 31630 Drayton A/uses® 
dys. iti, Poems (1810) 453/2 For that the love we bear our 
friends .. Hath in it certain oblique ends. 19712 Anoison 
Spect. No. 59 P 4 Not. .for any oblique Reason... but purely 
for the sake of being Witty. 1825-80 Jamison s.v. //17's?, 
This is only an oblique sense. 

4. Deviating irom right conduct or thought; 
morally or mentally one-sided or le ae 

1576 Flemixe Panopl. Epist. 82 Albeit he follow an oblique 
and crooked opinion, 1677 Gar Crt. Gentiles w. 182 
Oblique regard to private interests doth subvert and over- 
throw them [Republics] 1770 Jortin Sernz. (1771) 1. vii. 
128 There are persons to be found .. who grow rich and 
great..by various oblique and scandalous ways. 1837-9 
Hacram /7ist. Let. mi, ti. § Bo (1855) II. 464 It is .. seldom 
discussed with all the temper and freedom from oblique views 
which the subject demands. 

5. Cram. a. Obligue case, any case except the 
nominative and vocative (or somelimes, except the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative): see Case 
sb} 9. b. Of speech or narration: Put in a 
reported form, with consequent change of person 
and tense: = Ixpirect 3b (L. oratio obligua). 

2530 Parser. Introd. 30 Pronownes. have but thre cases, 
nominatyve, accusatyve and oblique, as, se, mte, soy. 21968 
cAscttam Scholten. 1. (Arb) 158 Salust [hath] A/udtis srbt 
guisgue tuiperium petentibus, 1 beleue, the best Gram- 
maiicn in England can scarse gine a good reule, why gnesque 
the nominative case..is so thrust vp amongest so many 
oblique cases. 1678 Puitturs (ed. 4), Obdignue Cases in Gram- 
mar, are most properly the Genitive, the Dative, and Abla- 
tive; however, some will have all Oblique but the Nominative. 
1860 fi C, Jearereson Bk, Doctors 11.17 We have adopted 
the oblique narration instead of his form, which uses the first 
person, 1868 GLaDsToNE Juz 1 usd v. (1870) 169 He is men- 
tioned six times in oblique cases .. and five times in the 
nominative. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 11, 385 There is 
scarcely a single oblique sentence throughout St. John's 
Gospel. 

6. Afus. Oblique motion: see quots. (Opp. to 
similar and contrary.) 

18st Buspy Dict. Alas. (ed. 3), Obtigue Motion, that motion 
of the parts of a composition in which one voice or instru. 
ment repeats the same note, while another, by ascending or 
descending, recedes from or approaches it. 1875 OvseLey 
élarmony \. 11 Oblique motion is when one part remains 
without moving while another ascends or descends. 3 

7. Conib., as obligue-angled, -augular, -leaved adjs 

15994 Bucxoevi. vere. it. (1636) 119 If they have right 
sides, such Triangles are eyther right angled Triangles, or 
oblique angled Triangles. 1744 Parsons in PUil Trans, 
XLII. 26 An oblique-angular Parallelogram. 1851 Ricttarn- 
son Geol. v. 88 An oblique-angled parallelogram, 18 
Hooneré/imad, Frauds. 1,11. 28 An oblique-leaved fig climbs 
the other trees, sen 

B. absol. as sé, (usually elliptical). 

1. An oblique muscle: see A. 2c. Also ia L. 
form obffguus (sc. musculus’, pl. -¢, as obliguus 
(ubdominis) ascendens; obliguus capitis tuferior; 
obliquus oculi inferior, etc. 

1800 Jit. Trans. XC, 9 The obliquus,..the antagonist of 
the tensor muscle. 1838 Peany Cyel. X. 2141/1 If the Pap 
be inclined either way, to the nose or to the temple, the 
1869 11. UssHer 
in Eng. Mech, 10 Dec. 294/3 A rolling or oblique motion 
lof the eye] is provided for by two..muscles called obliques, 

2. Geom. An oblique figure: see 2 a above. 

«1608 Siz I’, VERE Cones. 124 A piece of ground. .strelched 
out in the form of a geometrical oblique or oblong. 

Oblique (¢bii‘k, -litk), v. [a. Ff. ob/iguer to 
march in an oblique direction, rarely, to make 
oblique, f. ob/fgue adj.; cf. L. obfige-dre, trans., to 
make crooked, turn or bend aside, in med.L. intr., 
to go aside or astray, It. oddiguare ‘to. crooke, 
to make crooked’ (Florio).] 

+1. trans. To tum askew or in a sidelong 


direction, Oés. 

19775 Suertoan Aévads ww. tii, When her love-eye was fixed 
on me, t’other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued. ; 

2. ¢uir. ‘Vo advance obliquely or in a slanting 
direction, esp. (.W/#/.) by making a half-face to the 
right or left and then marching forward. 

1796 Inslr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 104 The leader of the 
head division orders his second sub-division, Left incline, 
March ! on which it briskly obliques to the left. 1827 Aik. 
MAN tr, Suchanay's (list. Scot, 11. xv. 1. 368 They gradually 
obliqued from the direct ascent. 1857 Mayxe Rein IWVar- 
Traié xlii, Savage and Saxon were now obliquing towards 
each other. 1865 Sfar 3 Feb., General Curtis went into the 
assault under instructions front General Ames. .to oblique 
to the right. 

b. Of a line, etc.: To slant or slope at an angle. 

1814 Scort Haz. xi, He.. achieved a communication with 
his plate by projecting his person towards it in a line which 
obliqued from the bottom of his spine, ; 

Obliquely (gbiFkli), adv. [f. OBLIQvE a. + 
-L¥2,] In an oblique inanncr. za 

1. Ina slanting or sidelong direction or position ; 
with deviation from the straight lire or direct 
course; diagonally, or so as to make an oblique 


angle; aslant, slantwise. 

1571 [see Ontigur a. 2a) 1594 Bersnevi Fxerc Wb 
XXX (1636) 340 According as any portion of the Ecliptique 
riseth or setteth rightly or obliquely. 1615 [see Oetigur a. 
2c). 1634 Peacuam Gentil. Exerc. 1. x. 33 The heames ol 
the Sunne comming oblikely or sideway, 1660 R. Coks 


OBLIQUENKESS. 


Sustice Vind, 10 The nearer the radii are reflected to right 
angles, the hotter it is: and the more obliquely they are 
reflected, the colder it is. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 441 His neck 
obliquely o’er his shoulders hung. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 1. 
xvii. x20 Ramsay and myself crossed the mountains obliquely. 

2. fig. In a way that is not direct or straight- 
forward ; by suggestion or implication ; indirectly; 
with deviation from the point; fevasively; not 
straightforwardly, dishonestly, unfairly (ods.). 

1601 Be, W. Bartow Defence 181 The scripture ..worketh in 
vs faith, not obliquely, hoouerly, and ambiguously. 1646 
Trare Comat. John ix. 20 They answer obliquely and over- 
warily. 177% Burkr Let. to Bp. Chester Corr. 1844 1. 291, 
I shall think myself happy, if the subject of my defence.. 
may be obliquely and pecdontallat the means of undeceis ing 
you. #836 "Ou "Grand Master. Argt., In fact, the reader, 
very likely, Will find some truths, tho’ told obliquely, 188 
H. James Portr, Lady xxi, They approached each other 
obliquely, as it were, and they addressed each other by 
implication. ‘ : 

. In or by oblique oration. (Sce ORLIQUE a. 5b.) 

1824 L. Murrav Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 4153 When a quota- 
tion 1s brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is 
unnecessary. 

Obli-queness. [f OsniquE a.+-NxEss.] The 
qnality of being oblique or slanting, obliquity. 

r6tr Corer. Biaiseure, slopenesse, hyasnesse, obliqne- 
nesse, or obliguitie, 1727 in Paitey vol. If. 1755 in Jouxsox, 
1869 Daily News 1 July, Windows of aggravating oblique- 
ness, which prevent your seeing any object in them properly. 
1897 Morey Crit. Jfisc. Ser. u. 288 Controversies. .marked 
by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of issue. 

+ Obliquiangular, obs. var. OpLiguaNncuLan, 

1635 Getuinrano Fariation Magn. Needle 12 The oblis 
quiangular sphzricall Triangle. 

tObli-quid, A/a. Obs. [app. for cbligued, from 
OBLIQUE: ef. Se a Directed obliquely. 

@ 3899 Spenser F. QO. vit. vit. 54 That vertue.. Is checkt and 
changed from his nature trew, By others opposition or 
obliquid view. 

t Obliquie, ?2. Prob. a misprint for oddigue. 

1607 Suaks. 700 Ww. tii. 18 All's obliquie [dater edit. Ml 
is oblique]: There's nothing leuell in our cursed Natures 
But direct villanie. 

Obliquitous (blikwitas), ¢. [f. OBLiguit-y 
+-0us: ef. felicitous, iniquitous.) Characterized 
by obliquity; morally or mentally perverse. 

1864 S, P. Day in Atheneum No. 1937. 779/2 Morally 
obliquitous to the distinction of weuue and éuunr 1884 
Rusxin Art of Eng. iv. 136 They,will not ..be disposed. .to 
ascribe to the obliquitous nation that of simplicity of mind. 

erbatity (@bli-kwiti). [a. F.od/iguité:Oresme 
14th ¢.), ad. L. obliguctdt-em, n. of quality f. 
obligu-tus: see OBLIQUE and -ITY.) 

1. The quality of being oblique; inclination at 
other than a right angle to any straight line or 
plane; degree or extent of such inclination, 

Obliguity of the ecliptic, the inclination of the plane of the 
ecliptic to that of the equator. 

1551 Recoror Cast. A nowd. (1356) 248 A thyrde diuersitye 
is..the obliquitie of the Horizonte. 1625 XN Carrexter 
Geog. Det. \, v. (1635) 114. By reason of the obliquity of the 
Eclipticke line. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit 132 Several 
Sphears .. Mov'’d contrarie with thwart obliquitics. 1739 
Lanetvr Short Acc, Piers Westin, Bridge 3 Vhe Stream 
of the Tide .. will pass thro’ the Arches without any sen- 
sible Obliquity. 1794 G. Aoams Nal, §& Exp. Phitos. 11, 
xv, 161 The rays undergo no alteration, because they have 
no obliquity of incidence. 189x Darwin Desc, Man II. xix, 
344 The obliquity of the eye, which is proper to the Chinese 
and Japanese, is exaggerated in their pictures. 

b. Bot. Of a leaf: Incquilateral quality. 

1872 Ottver Event. Bot, w.152 Observe the obliquity of 
the base of the leaf-blade, characteristic of the Lime. 

2 is: Divergence from moral rectitude, sound 
thinking, or right practice; moral or mental per- 
versity or aberration ; an instance of this, a delin- 
quency, a fault, an error. 

¢1422 Hoccreve Yonathas Moral, By the ryng bat is 
rownd We shul vadirstande feith which is rownd, withouten 
obliquitee or crookidnesse. 1g51 Cranmer Aasw. Gardiner 
1. Wks. (Parker. Soc.) I. 19 Your book is so full of crafts, 
sleights, shifts, obliquities. and manifest untruth. 1627 
Donne Sere, xxviii, 283 The perversnesse and obliquity of 
my will. 1759 Steane 77. Shandy 1. iii, A iost unac- 
countable obliquity, (as he eall'd it) in my manner of setting 
up my top, pie ia ie the principles upon which [ had 
done it. 3 LapsToxne Géean, V.xxxvi, 109 Mr. Ward 
evinces the same thorough one-sidedness and obliquity of 
judgment, 

+8. Deviation from any rule or order, rare. 

1646 H, Lawrence Comin, Angels 87 Let us, therefore, .. 
learne the rule from the obliquity, as well as the obliquity 
from the rule. 1751 Jounson Kamdler No, 127 ? 3 Far the 
greater part ..deviate at first into slight obliquities. 
~ +4. Deviation from directness in action, conduct, 
or speech; a way or method* that is not direct or 
straightforward. Oés. 

1619 Fotnersy Atheon:, 1. xii. § 6 (1622) 135 We may 
behold, euen in the Atheists, by a kinde of obliquity, diuers 
manifest foote-stepps, and acknowledgments Bt Deainity. 
19751 Jounson Rambier No. 149 9 The insolence of bene- 
faction terminates not in negative rudeness or obliquities of 
insult. Iam often told in express terins of the miseries from 
which charity has snatched me, 1818 Jas. Mite Avil, /udia 
If. sv. iv. 134 The obliqnities of Eastern negotiation wore 
out the temper of Lally, D 

+65. Gram. Case-inflexion, declension, Ods. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. ww. vi, 446 ‘Tis capable of that 
kind of Obliquity by prefixing Prepositions, which is com- 
monly stiled variation by Cases. 
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Obli-quo-, comb, form of 1.. obdigze-25 OBLIQUE 
a, = obliquely-, oblique and —. (See -0 suffix.) 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 866 Palm obliquo-transverse, .. and 
having a tooth near base of finger. 

t+ Obli-quous, a. Oss. rare. [f. L. obligu-us 
OBLIQUE + -oUs.] = OBLIQUE. 

1614 Sin A. Goroes tr. Lucau 1. 33 ‘Vhrough the aire did 
flying passe Obliquous streames, like torches bright. 1959 
fiervald No. 7 (1758) 1. 106 A contempt, which speedily 
matures into obliquous hatred. 

Oblis(e, -lis ¢)h, -liss, obs. forms of OBLicr. 

Oblisk, obs. variant of OBELISK. 

+ Oblite, f//.a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ob/t-ns, 
pa. pple. of od/inére: see Opiire 7.2) im, as 
if partly blotted out ; indistinet, obscure. 

1650 Futter /’fsga4 ii. v.132 But obscure and oblite men- 
tion is made of those water-works, 

t+ Obli-te,z.! Oss. Alsooblight. [f. L. o4/7-, 
ppl. stem of oé/7v-ise-7 to forget.) ‘To forget. 

1547 Kichwond Wills Surtees) 64 lem, 1 give to the hye 
alter for oblited thicthes a newe altare clothe. ¢ 1560 Parston 
Cambyses in Wazl. Dodstey 1V. 238 Then nought vblight my 
Message given, . 

+ Oblite, v.2 Obs. rare“. [f. L. obtit-, ppl. 
stem of ob/indre to smear over, f. 06- (On- 1c, + 
linére to smear.) trans. To smear over, daub, 

1657 Tomttxson Aenou's Disp. 282 \ little bottle oblited 
with wax, . ; 

Obliterate (gblitért), pp/.a. (ad. L, obdit ec. 
rat-us, pa. pple. of oblét f crave: see next.] 

1. Blotted out; effaced; cancelled; obliterated, 


Now only pocf. a. Consttned as pa. pple. 

1598 in Row Hist, Airé (1842) 100 It is concluded that all 
those greevances be obliterat and buried. 1613 Jaceson 
Creed u. xvii, $1 The Prints of Moses footsteps, almost oh- 
literate and oe by the sloth and negligence of former 
times. 1647 H. Morr Soug of Sond it. ii, ut. xi, A name... 
through time almost obliterate. 1834 Lo. Houcutos Mews. 
Alany Scenes, Mlod, Greece (1844) 67 History records a time 
(Though in the splendour of the after-light Nearly obliterate’, 

b. Construed as aay. 

@ 1631 Dosse in Seéect. (1840) 16 Impoucrished and for- 
gotten, and obliterate families. 1647 Wann Stap. Cobler 34 
fc may maintain..a legible possession against an obliterate 
Claime. 1737 Brackes Farricry inf. (1757) IE. 106 Parts 
of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced. 1860 Huavy- 
SEGE Ct. Filipgo 35 Dwindled douhtful to obliterate shade. 

2. Ent, (Sce quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. WV. 292 Obliterate, when the 
borders of spots fade into the general ground-colour; and 
when elevations and depressions, Xc. are so little raised or 
sunk from the general surface, as to be almost erased. 

Obliterate (sblitéet), v. [6 L. obfit 1 evat-, 
ppl. stem of obfit(Aerdre to strike or blot out, 
erase, blot out of remembrance (rare in lit. sense), 
{. ob- (On- 1 b) + “(era anything written, a letter. 
Cf. I. obiitérer (15-16th c.).J 

1. ¢rans. To blot out (anything written, figured, 
or imprinted) so as to leave no distinct traces; to 


erase, delete, efface. 

y611 Speen fist. Gt. Brit. v1. xxvi. § 6. 120 The Senate... 
decreed that his naine should bee obliterated out of all 
monuments in Rome. x7oxr Grew Cosmr. Sacra iu. iii, 43 
When we forget Things..the Iinpressions are obliterated. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar.. iv, The colours were half obliter- 
a bytime and damp. 1863 Kurton BA, é/uanter 44 As he 
did not obliterate tbe original matter, the printer was rather 
puzzled. ; . 

b. To cause to disappear, to efface (anything 
visible or perceived by the senses). 

1607 Torse.t Four-f Beasts (1658) 120 The fragrancy of 
every green herb yeeldeth such a savour as doth not a little 
obliterate and oversway the savour of the beast. 1833-6 
J. Eactes Shetcher (1856) 355 The snow, obliterating the 
very ground on which you stood sketching. 1848 W. II. 
Baetietr Egrst to Pad. v. (1879) Everything upon the 
lower levels of the Nile must gradually or rapidly be obliter- 
ated by its inundations. 1878 Huxtey Paysiogr. 195 New 
cones being thrown up at one time and old ones being 
obliterated at another. e ; 

2. To efface, wipe out (a mental impression, 
memory, or feeling); to do away the remembrance 
or scnse of; to do away with, destroy (qualities, 
characteristics, ete.), 

1600 W. Watson Decacerdon (1602) 224 To obliterate, eradi- 
cate, and vtterly extinguish the name of Bishops. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1.vi. $14 He designed to obliterate and 
extinguish the memory of heathen antiquity and authors, 
1734 tr. Koltin's Anc, Hist, (1827) V1. xv. xiv. 229 Ktentirely 
obliterates the glory of allhisother actions, 188x WestcoTr 
& Nort Grk. N. 7, Untrod. §8 The professional training of 
scribes can a obliterate individual differences. 

3. Phys. and Path, To efface, close up, or other- 
wise destroy for its special purpose (esp, a duct 
or passage, the cavity of which disappears hy con- 
traction and adhesion of the walls), Also zr. 
for reff. 

1813 J. Tuomson Lect. Jnflam. 417 Consequently a tess 
extent of surface in the new parts is wanted to obliterate, or 
fill up this cavity, than what formerly filled it, 1828 D, re? 
Marcuant Ref. Claims Barony of Garduer 164 The neck 
of the womb gradually obliterates. 2835-6 Toop Cyel. Anat. 
1, 641/2 The umbilical vessels [are] obliterated at the navel 
after..pulmonic respiration is established. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 528 Ultimately the communica- 
tion between the parent [ascidian] and the young individual 
becomes obliterata. 

Henee Obli-teruted f//,a.; Obliterating vd/, 
sb, and ppl, a. 
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OBLIVION. 


161 Corce., Otditer¢, obliterated. 16977 Gupis Dentonol, 
(1867) 144 His power seems to extend to the obliterating of 
principles. 1694 Satmon Sate's Dispens. (4713) 453/2 Stir- 
ting up the latent or almost obliterated ferment of Life. 
1863 Tivxtox Bh. /dunter 3 An obliterated manuscript 
written over again is called a palimpsest. 1882 Stevensox 
Veco Arab. Nts. (1884) 123 [They} showed their common. 
place and obliterated countenances. 2892 Ip. Lytton Aine 
Poppy iv. 254 Down fell an obliterating blot. Aled. An 
obliterating stamp for cancelling postage stamps, 

Obliteration (sblitérJon).  [ad. late 1. 
oblit t eration-em, n. of action f. oblitiherdve to 
OBLITERATE: ef. FL obliteration (1787 in Matr~ 
Darm.).] 

1, The action of obliterating or fact of being 
obliterated; crasure ; cffacement ; extinction. 

1658 Prat.rs, Obliteration, a blouing out,a cancelling or 
abolishing. 1670 in Somers /vacts 1. 30 This ..is of so 
odious a Condition, as pity it is, there cannot be a total 
Obliteration of it. 1793 Bunnors Demonstr. Bont, 96 Cause, 
from being the name of a particular object, has become, in 
consequence of the obliteration of that original signification, 
a remarkable abbreviation in language. 1830 Lyeun Princ. 
Geal. 1 223 The examination of almost all valleys in moun- 
taimons districts affords abundant proofs of the obliteration 
of a series of Iskes. 1858 [.p. $1. Leonaros Handy Bh. 
Prop, Law xviii. 143 H the obliteration is effectual, of course 
the disposition in the will as it originally stood cannot be 
made out. 

2. Phys. and Path. The disappearance or ex- 
tinction, in regard to its original purpose, of 
a structure, vessel, cavity, cte, e.g. of a duct 
through adhesion of the walls, 

1857 Mave Aarfos. Lex. 784/2 Obliteration, 1875 11, C. 
Woon 7 heraf, O879) 402 lodine has been very largely em- 
ployed by injection into serous cysts .. for the purpose of 
exciting inflammation and causing obliteration of their cavity. 
1876 Srans, Clinical Soc. IX. 117 The curative effect in 
eurisn of obliteration of the carotid artery. 1884 
& Scoit De Bary's Phaner. 342 The obliteration ot 
the sieve-tubes begins in the oldest’ external zones of the 
corlea, and ndlvances. in the centripetal direction, 

Obliterative (Jblité:ctiv),@. [fas OBLirer- 
ATE v. + IVE.) Maving the quality of obliterating ; 
tending to obliterate. 

x802-12 Bentuam Ration, Judie. vid. 827) M1 50 
Forgery is susceptible of one main distinction—into fabrica- 
tive and obliterative. 1858 Vadiona/ Kev. Oct. 342 tf the 
education and lives of women have been so utterly oblitera: 
tive of such important qualities Jetc. ]. 

b. /hys. and /ath, ‘See OBLITERATION 2.) 

1899 di ddbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 301 Specimen of obliterative 
endarteritis. 

+ Obli-ve, @. Cbs. rare—'. [f. stem of L. odfiv- 
wsc-f to forget.) ¢rans. To forget. 

€1§00 Proverbs in Antig. Rep, (1809) IV. 407 He that 
hath an ere es and fehill stomake of affexion. 

t+ Obli-vial, a. Ods. rarem°. [6 Le. oblivr-10n 
OBLIVION + <ALL. 

1721 Battey, Obsial, causing Oblivion. 

tObli-viance. Os, rare—'. In 6 oblyuy- 
aunee. [f. L. type *oddiedi-re : see OBLIVIATE 
and -ancE, (Cf. OF, oudliance.)] Oblivion. 

1503 Hawes L.xam fp. Virt. xt, vii, Ye nener cast me in 
oblyuyauace, 

ft Obli-viancy. Ods. rare~!. = prec. 

1820 Examiner No. 663. 820/1 Extravagancies which, as 
he observed of ‘the immortal names of Wellington and 
Nelson ', can never ‘be cast into the shade of obliviancy *. 

tObli'viate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*ollizii-re, {. oblivi-tn = oblivio, OBLIVION: sec 
“ATES 7.) trans. To forget, commit to oblivion. 

1661 in /sfographer (1790) 19, 1 will not obliviate the 
Right Hon. and late Lord’ Governour of Berwicke. 1791 
Mrs. Rancuure Nom. Forest WW. xxii. 288 She withdrew. . 
and tried to obliviate her anaieties in sleep, 1835-40 Hatt 
BURTON Clochut, xxii, (1862) 103 They obliviated their arrand 
and left her, 

Oblivion (blivien), sé. [a. OF. obtivion 
(¢1245 in Godef.), ad. L, od/fvién-em forgetful- 
ness, state of being forgotten, f. vb.-stem od/iv-, 
found in inceptive deponent od/fv-7sci to forget ; 
f. o6- (On-1b) + *iv-: ef. livére to be black and 
blue, /ivéd-ss black and blue, dark.} 

1, The state or fact of forgetting or having for- 
gotten; forgetfulness. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 23 Which Ring bar of Oblivion The 
name. 1432-50 tr. igden (Rolls) 1. 197 There be ober ij. 
welles also, of whom oon inducethe memory, that other 
oblinion. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii, Make wus 
drinke Lethe by your queint conceipts; That for two daies 
oblivion smother griefe. 1770 Gorosmitu Des. Fld, 242 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair ‘!'o sweet oblivion 
of his daily care. 1873 [amerton /utedl, Life 1. iv. (1875) 
24 Your soul had become deaf in sleeps oblivion. p 

b. Forgetfulness as resulting from inattention 
or carelessness; heedlessness, disregard. — 

fe1q7o G. Asusy Policy Prince 637 Take this lesson to 
noon obliuion. 1526 /ilgr. Per7. (W. de W. 1531) 80b, 
By oblinion or fousetynge of my selfe. a 1700 Daven J.) 
Among our crimes oblivion may be set; But ‘ds our king's 
perfection to forget. 1850 Cartyce Latter-d. Pam, th. ti. 
(1872) 43 The deep oblivion of the Law of Right and Wrong 
..is by no means beautiful. 1895 Forse (N. Y.) Feb, 674 
Oblivion of this fact is the root of the wasteful opposition 
to prison labor and imported labor. 

¢. Intentional overlooking, esp. of political 
offences. Act or Fill of Oblivion, an act or bill 
granting a general pardon for political offences. 


OBLIVION. 


Iu Lng. His, the term is specifically applied to the Acts 
of 1660 and 1690, exempting those who had taken arms or 
acted against Charles Lf and William 111 respectively from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

r61z Nortn etarch, Thrasyé. 1233 A Jaw that no man 
should be called in question nor troubled for things that 
were past..called Amnestia, or law of obtiuion. 1647 
Crarenpvon /Jist. Red. 1. § 49 The Armies were to be dis- 
banded: an Act of Oblivion passed. 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Curia Pol. 98 The oblivion of injuries is an Act every way 
aa noble as revenge. 1793 Burke Kes, Policy Allies Wks 
1842 1. 603 A valuable Pena «asked me what I thought of 
acts of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France. 180g WeLLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1837) ILL. qoo 
There shall be a mutual oblivion and parden of all injuries 
on both sides. 385s Macaucay //ist, Aug. xiv. WL. 398 
William. .expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon 
and oblivion would be.. presented for his sanction, 

2. The state or condition of being forgotten. 
(Ifence many phrases and fig. expressions. ) 

cxqas Lypc, Assentdly of Gods 1337 Vour names shalbe 
put to oblyuyone. 1447 Bokenuam Seyutys (Roxb.) 2 To.. 
‘Throwyn it [a book] in the angle of oblyvyoun. «1548 
Hatt Chron, Pref. (1809) 6 Buried in the poke of oblivion, 
1585 Enen Decades Ded. (Arb.) 63 Drowned in the whirle- 
poole of oblivion. 1594 Suaks. Asch. 1/7, i. vii. 12g ‘The 
swallowing Gulfe Of darke Forgetfulnesse, and deepe 
Oblivion. 1697 Evetyn AMinism. Introd, 2 Men have 
sought Iminortalityand Freedom frum Oblivion, by Marbles, 
States, Trophies. 1769 Yun/us Lett.i.6 A qnestion..which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. 1810 D. Stewart 
Philos. Ess. ii. 117 In England .. this doctrine has sunk 
into complete oblivion. 1868 Hawtuorxe / > & Jf. Jrads. 
Il. 38 Let hin pass into the garret of oblivion, where many 
things as good, or better, are piled away. 

+b. ¢ransf. A thing forgotten. OAs. 

1598 YonG Diana 75 Minds change from that they wont 
to bee, Obliuions doe reniue againe. 

3. atirth., as oblivion point, power. 

1865 Dickens Jt. Fr. 11, vii, Vo lower himself to oblivion. 
point. 1891 Macpurr Wei, fatmos vil, go 1f first con- 
victions are suffered to die away, the world's oblivion-power 
does its work, 

Hence + Oblivion v. (0é5., to put into oblivion ; 
Obli-vionist, one who holds a theory of, or 
favours, oblivion. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111, 210, L wish there werean 
act to oblivion all these things. 1878 T. Sixctair Joemwut 22 
The oblivionists do not clearly see the whole truth here. 

Obli-vionize, v.  [f. Oxstivion 54. + -1zE.] 
?rans. To consign to oblivion. 

1593 Nasne CArist's 7. (1613) 46 Let thy deepe entring 
Dart oblivionize their memories, 1603 Dekker Grissil 
iShaks. Soc.) 21, 1 will oblivionize my love to the Welsh 
widow. 1790 Mav. D'Aratay Diary 30 May, 1 am per- 
petually preparing myself for perceiving his thoughts about 
me oblivionised. 31892 /'cho 2 Apr. 2'3 A conquest..mis- 
represented or oblivionised by leaders of the Opposition. 

Oblivionus (fbli-vies\, « [ad L. oblfuiis-us 
forgetful, producing forgetfulness, f. oA/fvédre-eu oF 
oblivium OBLIVION : see -0Us.] 

1, That forgets or is given ta forgetting; forget- 
ful; unmindful. Const. of 

arqso Mankind (Brandl) 866 3e were obliuyous of my 
doctrine, rg8t J. Bewe //addon’s clnszv. Osor. 430 Gods 
memory is not so oblivious, that it can so soone forgett this 
covenaunt. 1697 Locke 2nd Vand, Reas. Chr. 213 (Seager) 
What shall we say to such an oblivious author? 2780 Burke 
Econ. Ref. Wks. 11. 261 The slow formality of an oblivious 
and drowsy exchequer. 1860 ‘IynvaLL Glac. & xvi. 107 
Mlappily for him, he was soon oblivious of this. 

“i erron. Unconscions. Const. of or ¢o. 

[See Daily News, 38 Apr. 1899. 6/6.] 

@ 1862 Bucwce Creiliz. (1869) 111. v. 341 He was so little 
given to observation as to be frequently oblivious of what 
was passing around him. [1880 Mars. Forrester Roy § 
Viola 1. 74 The obliviousness of lovers ta anything but 
themselves ts truly amusing.] 

2. Of or pertaining to forgetfulness; attended by 
or associated with oblivion. 

1563 B. Goocr Zylogs (Arb.) 74 In deepe obliuious grounde. 
1605 Suaks, Afacé, v. iii. 43 Some sweet Oblinious Antidote, 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1.266 Wherfore let we then our faithful 
friends, .. Lye thus astonisht on th’ oblivious Pool? 1794 
Mrs. Prozzt Syaon, [1. A full but gentle river glides 
slowly..into a dark oblivious Jake, 1821 Lams Elva Ser. t. 
Sly relations, Consigned to the oblivious lumber-room. 

+3. Forgotten. Obs. rare. 

1535-6 in Southwell Iisit. (1891) 140 Ttem I geve to sir 
James lee, vicar of caunton, for oblivious tithes and other, 
rijs. ilijd. —- H. & J. Smirn Hej. Ad-tr., Cui Bono iv, 

is life a flash, his memory a dream, Oblivious down he 
drops in Lethe’s stream, 

Obli-viously, adv. [f. prec. + -Lv2] In an 
oblivious manner, forgetfully; with oblivion. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron, Rich. 77] 29 Obliviouslie forgettynge, 
and hitell consyderyng, that [etc.} 1623 J. Tavtor (Water 
P.) Wes, (1630) 1, 243/2 What great pitty was it, that the 
«memories of them [Pharach’s chariots] had not beene 
obliviously swallowed in that Egyptian downfall. 1812 
Examiner 11 May 303/1 Before the public act..so obli- 
viously by past sacrifices of blood and treasure. 1870 Even. 
Slandard 29 Oct., ‘hose who are so obliviously generous 
to France in the hour of her misfortunes, 3 

Obli-viousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
state or quality of being oblivions ; forgetfulness, 

1533 Frat Answ. Bp. Rockester Wks, (1829) 185, | wonder 
what obliviousness is come upon him. 1542 BoorneE Dye/ary 
viii, (1870) 244 Immoderate slepe..induceth and causeth 
oblyuyousnes, 4727 in Barcey vol. II. 1850 Merivare ///st, 
Rom, Emp, (1885) VI. 1.147 This imputation of extraordinary 
weakness and oblivionsness. 1887 T. Harov H’codlanders 
vii. 49 Memories revived after an interval of obliviousness. 
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Obliviscence (pbliviséns). [f. L. ob/feiscent- 
ent, pr. pple. of ob/ivisc? to forget: see -ENCE, and 
cf. obs. I. obdiviscence (¢ 1420).] The fact of for- 
getting or state of having forgotten ; forgetfulness. 

1774 Nat, [ist in Aan. Keg. 1200/2 He lad returned to 
life. with a total obliviscence of every past transaction. 1832 
| Boston Herald 22 May 3/6 It would take a volume to 
| record his ohliviscences. 1877 Juvons in AZ ind VI. 108 His 

mind has probably sified out the facts and rejected the 

unimportant ones by the law of obliviscence, 


(Oblivium. Os. [L.. oblivium 
oblivion.) = Opttvion; forgetfulness. 

1699 Evetyn Acctaria 54 [Parsley] was of old. we read, 
never brought to the ‘Table at all, as sacred to Oddfefni and 
the Defunct, 

+Oblivy. Ols. [ad. L. oAfied-uars see prec. 

| (Verh. refash. from OF. ordlie, oudlice. | Oblivion. 

1498 Partenay 3798 Your sone Fromount m obliuy put 
ay. 1§23 Doveras ucts 51. Prol. 4 Lethe, Cochite, the 
wateris of oblivie. rggo J. Conn Anew y fr. Heralds 
$125 at 66 Who. .onght not to be put in oblyvie. 

+ O-blocate, 7. Obs. rare-% [f. L. oblovit-, 
ppl. stem of (post-cl.) oblocdre, {. ob- (On- 1a) + 
Jocire to let out on hire: see Locate.) ¢rans. To 
let ont on hire. So } Obloca‘tion. 

1623 Cockers, Od/ocate, to set out to hire, Od/ocation, a 
setting out to hire, 

' +Oblocu‘tion. Ofs. [a. OF. ob/oeution (1352 
in Godef., ad late L. oblocitiién-ent contradiction, 
| n, of action f. L. offoge7: sec ORLOQUY.] 

1. Evil-speaking, obloquy, slander. 

1432-S0 tr. Agden (Rolls) VI. 73 The kynge ..askede 
forsifenesse, promisenge that he wolde nut use oblocucion 
after that in that parte. ¢1450 tr. De Jaritatione wh slie111 
lor pe lone of god bou owist to suffre all pinges..wrenges, 
oblocucions, reprehensions, 1526 Pilger. Perf (We de W. 
3531) 93 Preuy backbytynge .. is whan one .. secretely 
speketh ohlocucyon or ecuyll of theyr neyghbour. 173% 
Tatrev, Oblocution, obloquy, ill Report. 

2. Lad tocution or utterance, bad delivery. 

1450 Cov. Myst. viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 70 Cryst conserve.. 
the personys here pleand, that the pronunciacion Of here 
sentens to be seyd mote be sad and sure, And that non 
oblocucyon make this matere obscure. 

‘+ Oblocutor. Ofs. Also 7 -quutor. [a. L. 
oblociitor, -guittor,agent-n. f.oblogué: see OBLOQUY.] 
A gainsayer, contradictor; a detractof, slanderer. 

1603 Harsxer Pop. lipost. xxii. 147 To stop the mouthe 
of all carping obloquators. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Oblong (pbleyn’, 2. and sb. fad. L. oblong-us 
somewhat long, longish, (later) oblong; f. o4- + 
longus Loxc. Cf. F. oblong (Cotgr.). 

The exact foree of the prefix in oflougus is obscure: there 
is no analogous word in eatin. | | : F 

A. adj. 1, Elongated in one direction (usually 
as a deviation from an exact square or circular 
form); having the chief axis considerably longer 
than the transverse diameter; spec. in Geow., 
Rectangular with the adjacent sides unequal. 

t+ Oblong marrow, the medulla oblongata (06s.). Oblong 
spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

c1qz0 Paifad. on finsb, 1. 1098 Make pipis..The cellis 
square oblonge, as x in breede As for xv in lengthe, is ont to 
sprede, 16rx CotGr., Od/ong, oblong, somewhat long. 1657 
S. Purcias Pol. Hlying-ins. 4 |[Vhe Bee's] shape is little, 
bruwn, bowing, oblong. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
ii, 119 The beds of the Ancients were different from ours .. 
being framed ob-long. 1706 Puitiips, Odlong,..of a Figure, 
inclining to long, longish, or somewhat long. 1774 GotosM. 
Nat, list. (1776) V1. 384 The egg..thongh round when in 
the body, yet becomes much more oblong than those of fowls, 
upon being excluded. 2777 W, Datrymece 7rav. SP. & 
Fort. Wi, Aa antient wall with towers, forming a kind of 
oblong square. 180% Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. 11. 305/1 
Oblong spheroid. .is formed by an ellipse revolved about is 
longer or transverse axis; in contradistinction from the 
oblate spheroid. 1834 Mrs. SomERvVILie Connex, Phys. Sc. 
xiti. (1849) 104 The waters tbus attracted by the moon would 
assame the form of an oblong spheroid. 1853 Kane Grinsedd 
ge iii, (1856) 27 It was in shape an oblong cube. = 

. Bot. and nt. (See quots.) 

1953 Cuamsers Cyc. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Oblong Leaf, one 
the length of which is many times equal to its breadth, and 
the extremities of which are both too narrow to form seg- 
ments of circles. 1776 J. Lee /atrod, Bot. Explan. Terms 
383 Oblongunr, oblong, twice the Length of its Breadth. 
1826 Kirsy & Sr. Latomot. IV. 261 Oblong, having the 
longitudinal diameter more than twice the length of the 
transverse, and the ends varying, or rounded. 186: Muss 
Pratt Flower. Pt. VI.171 Oblong Woodsia. .. Frond lanceo- 
late or oblong, pinnate, hairy beneath, 3 

ce, Of a sheet of paper, page, book, picture, 
panel, postage stamp, etc. : Kectangular, with the 
breadth greater than the height; as an oblong octavo, 


opposed to an ordinary or upright octavo. 

2888 jn Jacost Printers’ Vocab, 89. 1898 Aegan Pauls 
List of Publications, Sitcs of Books..the breadth being 
greater than the height—the size is described as ‘oblong’ 
8vo., ‘oblong’ gto. &c. 

+2. jig. Disproportionately long, drawn out, 
Obs. nonce-use. 

1643 P. Bates Oratio Dom, 12 Their prayers are oblong 
and tedious, for the are..sometimes. .three houres long. 

3. Condé. (Bot.) in definitions of form, implying 
an oblong modification of another shape; as 
oblong-acuminate, -cordate, -elliptic, -hastaie,-ovate, 
-wedgeshaped etc., adjs.; also oblong-leaved adj. 

1769 Exus in Pail. Trans. LIX. 139 note, Little oblong- 
oval seed vessels, 1776-96 Wrruerixe Srit, Plants (ed. 3) 


oblivio 


_ OBLOQUY. 


V1. 138 Leafits. obtusely oval, or oblong-wedgeshaped. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 630 The three sy ecies 
ofcinchona nsed officinally.. the lance-leaved,.. heart-leaved, 
«and obloug-leaved. 1847 W. E. Steere Field Bot. 
lower Ieaves oblong-lanceolate. /éi?. 196 Fruit oblong- 
obovate. bid. 199 Fruit patent, oblong-acuminate. /did. 
203 Barren spikes..oblong-cylindrical. 1870 Nooxer Stud, 
Flora 34 Radical leaves oblong-rhombvid or ovate not 
cordate. /érd. 198 Leaves oblong-cordate. /é/d. 316 Leaves 
more oblong-hastate. /é/d. 353 Spikes oblong-pyramidal, 
B. sé. An oblong figure, or something having 
an oblong form ; spec. in Geom, A rectangle of 


greater length than breadtb. 

#1608 Sir F. Vere Cons. 124 Stretched out in the form of 
a geometrical oblique or oblong. 1664 I]. More Jyst. 
{nig. xvii. 60 Stoop to divide clay or dirt into squares or 
oblongs, 1987 M. Cutter in Life, Frauds. 4 Corr. 11888) 1. 
330 Were the ends increased ..1 should prefer an_oblong to 
asquare. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ixx. (3862) VI. 256 Xenophon 
then moved..that the march should be in a hollow oblong, 
with the baggage in the centre. 1890 Proctor Osher 
Worlds ii. 38 Each image would also be a horizontally- 
placed oblong. 

Hence O'bliongness. rare °. 

1727 Baitey vol. U1, Obdonguess, oblong Form, or the being 
of the Form of a long Square, 

Oblongatal (pblgngét#l), @.  [f mod.1.. 
oblongit-us (as in medulla oblongata), pa. pple. of 
oblongére to prolong, f. L. ob/ongits OBLONG + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the medulla oblongata, the 


hindmost segment of the brain. 

1885 A. H. Buek #/andbk. Aled. Sc. VILL. 124 Funteulus 
gracilis, the oblongatal continuation of the myelic dorsomesal 
..column, : 

Oblongated (gblengeitéd), Af/. a. [f. as pree. 
+ -ED].] Prolonged; in oblongated marrow, the 
medulla oblongata. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 2 The cerebrum, 
or brain, properly so called, the cerebrel, or Jittle brain, and 
the oblongated marrow, 

blongish gblyyif), 2. rave. [f. OBLONG a. 
+ -1SH.) Somewhat oblong. 

1693 Evruyn De fa Quint. Orange-Trees vi. 12 ae 
they sometimes make little Round ones, and other (cases for 
trees] Oblongish. r7s0tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 73 
aA round oblongish fignre of the bigness of a midling nut. 
1786 /amilies of Plants 1. 78 Anthers oblongish. 

Oblongitude pblendzitizd). rare. [f.OBtone 
after dongitude.] Oblong form. Hence Obliongi- 
tudinal a., having an oblong form. 

1739 Eviz. Carter tr. Algarotti on Newton's Theory 
(1742) IT. 26 This Oblongitude of the solar Image. 1892 
fal? Mail G. 1 Oct. 4/3 Mr. Gladstone..sat in the curve of 
an oblongitudinal segment, as our correspondent's informant 
described the Premier's situation, 

Oblongly, azz. rare. [f. OBtone a. + -Ly 2.] 
In an oblong manner or form. 

16s0 BULWER Anthrofomet. Pref., Like a Ball of wax, 
oblongly spread. a 174z Cueyne (J, Had the globe.. been 
either spberical, or oblongly spheroidical, 

Oblo-ngo-, used in Sof. as combining form of 
oblong adj. in sense ‘with oblong extension’ = Os- 
LONG @. 3, a8 oblongo-cylindrical,-elliptic, -fusiforu, 
-lanceolate, -ovoid adjs. 

2775 W. Jexxinson Descr. Br. Pl. Gloss., Oblongo-cvate, 
partly oblong, but rather more of an oval, 1846 BerKeLey 
in Proc, Berw, Nat. Club 11. No. 14. 191 ‘The sporidia .. 
are regularly oblongo-elliptic. 1847 W. E. Sverre Fredd 
Bot. 149 Leaves oblongo-lanceolate. 1871 Leicuton Lichen- 
Sore 37 Oblong or oblongo-ovoid. 

Oblo-quial, a. rare, [f. as next + -aL: ef. 
colloguial.) Of or pertaining to obloquy. 

1790 J. Witttans Shrove Tuesday 24 Obloquial arrows 
seldom whiz around, But from that quiver Error hangs— 
behind. i ; 

Obloquious (pbld«kwies), a. rare. [f. L. ob/o- 
gui-unt OBLOQUY + -0US.] Characterized by obloquy 
or evil-speaking ; bringing reproach or disgrace. 

r61r Cotcr., Afesdisant, reproachfull, detractiue, oblo- 
quions, a 1635 Naunton Frag, Reg. (Arb.) 16 Emulations, 
which are apt to rise and vent in obloquions acrimony. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £. India § P. 193 After many obloquions 
Salutes she put this Affront on him. 

+Obloquity. 06s. rare. firreg. f. L. oblogui 
or obloguium & next) + -ITY.] Opposition or 
contradiction in speech or writing. 

1620 Brenrtr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Frent yim. 792 To doe 
it by way of narration, or by obliquity [ater edd. oblo-] of 
wordes. 2624 F. Waiter Repl. Fisher 363 & line or sentence 
cannot escape these Critickes, if there appeare obloquitie, or 
antipathie to their inneterate forgeries. : 

Obloguy (blékwi), Also 5-6 obliqui, 
-lyquy, 6 -lcque, -loqui, -ye, 6-7 -ie. fad. 
late L. obfogeti-teut contradiction, f. ob/ogui to speak 
against, gainsay, contradict, f. 0b- (OB- 1b) + logui 
to speak. (The early spelling od/ig- may have 
arisen throngh confusion with od/rgue.)] 

1]. Evil-speaking directed against a person or 
thing; abuse, detraction, calumny, slander. + For- 
merly also with aw and f/, An abusive or 
calumnious speech or ulterance (04s.). 

1460 Carcrave Chron, 281 In this tyme cam oute a balle.. 
whech revokid alle the graces that had be graunted..of whech 
ros mech slaundir and obliqui ageyn the Cherch. sg02 
Atkynson tr. De ditatione ui. xl. 229 Infyrmytes, & in- 
iurye, oblyquies & repreues.. these thynges helpe to purches 
vertues. 1ggt Suaxs. 1 //en, V/, 11, v. 49 He..did vpbrayd 
me with my Fathers death; Which obloqnie set barres 
before my tongue, 1673 Prue Worsh. God ps ii, 1 shall not 


OBLUCTATION, 


much concern my self with the obloquies of such men. 1777 
Watson oge 4¢ (1839) 375 [t would be prudent perhaps 
not to expose himself again to the obloquy of his detractors. 
1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. viii. (1880) 137 They had to .. 
hold their convictions in the face of obloquy, opposition. 
b. Abuse or detraction as it fects the person 
spoken against; the condition of being spoken 
against; evil fame, bad repute; reproach, disgrace. 

1469 Paston Lett. Yt. 380 They that be abut yow be in 
obloquy of all men. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vu. 618 All was 
ruled by the quene & her connsayll..to the great maugre & 
oblyquy of the quene. 1313 More in Grafton CAzon. (1568) 
HL. 767 From the great obloquy that he was in so late before, 
he was .. in so great trust that..he was made [etc.] 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. wv. iii, The just revenge Upon the 
author of thy obloquies. 1647 Crarnnnon f/ist. Heb. vu. 
$337 And undergo the perpetual obloquy of having lost 
a Kingdom. ‘ 

+2. ¢ransf. A cause, occasion, or object of de- 
traction or reproach; a reproach, a disgrace. Os, 

1589 Nasun Anat. Adsurd. 39 To shew what an obloquie 
these impudent incipients in Arts are vnto Art. 1601 SuaKs. 
All's Welw. ii. 44 An honour longing to our house,.. Which 
were the greatest obloquie i’ the world, In me to loose, 1621 
Burton Anat, Med. u, iii vit, (1651) 356, | have been .. 
arraigned and condemned, I am a common obloquy. 

t Oblucta'tion. O¢s. [ad. late L. ob/uctation- 
-ent, n. of action f. L. obfuctiré, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + 
éuctaré to wrestle, struggle.] Striving or strug- 
gling against something ; resistance, opposition. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 400 ‘These muscles partly by 
yeelding and gining ground, partly by obluctation or oppo- 
sition do secure the Membrane from being torne. @ 1619 
Fotunray 4 theo... xii. § 2 (1622) 125 ‘To vse that artificial 
obluetation, and facing out of the matter. 


Oblyge, -lys, Oblyke, obs. ff. Ontice, OBLIQUE. 


t+tObmiss, v. Obs. rare. In 5 obmysse, 6 
obmyse. [f. L. odmiss-, ppl. stem of olbmitt-tre, 
late spelling of omittéve to Ommt.] = next. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii. 110 To hane obmyssed for to 
dyscute som of the condyeyons and enyll operacyons of the 
cursed proserpyne, 1sqz R. Cortann Galyen's Terapent. 
2 Eiv, Where they hane estemed that it shulde be superflue 
to recyte, they hane obmysed and left some. 

+Obmit, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obmitttre: sce 
pree.] trans. To leave ont, omit. 

1541 R. Cortana a Terapent, 2 Eiv, Obmyttyng 
and leavyng the seconde. 1547 Booror /utrod. Knowl. xx, 
173 The wbyche I do thinke better to obmyt, and to Jeue 
ynwryten, 1684 Cod. Ree. Pennsylv, 1. 107 To continue 
‘These words, writing [etc.].. Speaking to be Obmitted. 

+Obmurmura‘tion, Os. [ad. L. obmeur- 
muration-em,n. of action from obmurmurare to 
murmur against, f. o6- (OB- 1b) + murmurdre to 
Morxus.] A murmuring against something. So 
+ Obmurmuring v4/. sb. [f. *obmurmur vb.]. 

1604 Tooker Faédrigue Ch. 120 Their envie and obmur- 
muration. 1647 H. More Soag of Sou? u. iin. x, Maugre 
all th’ obmurmurings of sense. 3648 ?; Gooowin Right § 
Afight 26 Religious men breake out nf the way of .. truth, 
with the reniteney and obmurinuration of their judgements 
and consciences. ‘ e 

Obmutescence (pbmixtestns). [f. L. o4- 
miitése-ére to become dumb or mute (f. o/- (OB- 
1b) + miitéscére to grow mute) + -ENcR.] A 
becoming (wilfully) mute, speechless, or dumb; 
the action of obstinately remaining mute. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ef. wi. viii. 122 A vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmutescence. 1794 PALEY 
Evid. Ww ii. (1817) 59 The obmutescenee, the gloom and 
mortification of religious orders, 1h Blachiw. Mag. XXH. 
488 Subject to habitual and invincible obmutescence. 

So Obmute'scent a., remaining mute. 

“a G. Mereoita Beauch, Career JV. iv. 61 [He] pum- 
melled the obmutescent mass, to the confusion of a con. 
ceivable epic. 


Obnebulate (bnebivleit), v. rare. [f. On- 
1e+L.vebula mist, fog +-ATES: cf. OBNUBILATE V.] 
frans, To obscnre as with a mist; to befog, clond. 

¢1s40 Boornr The doke for to Lerne Ciijb, It doth obfuske 
and doth obnebulat the memorie. 1547 — Brev. ffealth 
cex. 72b, Colde reume..doth obnebulate a mans memorye. 
1834 H. O'Brien 4. Fowers frel, 120 So punctilious was 
their regard to euphony, they scrupled not to cancel, or other~ 
wise obnebulate the essential. letters of tbe primitive words. 

t+ Obnerction. Obs. rare—*. [n. of action f. L. 
obnectdre, {. ob- (OB- 1 a) + nectore to tic.] 

1656 Biovxr Glossogr., Odnection, a fast knitting, as in 
marriage. | 

+ Obni'xely, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. after L. 
obnixé advy., strenuously (f. oduix-i#s, pa. pple. of 
obnit? to struggle or strive against): sce -Ly¥ 2.] 
Earnestly, strenuously, 

1641 E. Coprixeton Let. to Sir E, Dering 24 May in Proe, 
in Kent (Camden) se Most humbly and most obnixely 
{ must beseach both them and you. 4 

+ Obni-xiously, adv. Ols.rare—', [irreg. f.°L. 
obnixé (see prec.) + -0US + -L¥ 2.] = prec. 

1632 Litucow ray. x. ago At the sight of each new 
Moone [they] ueath their Cattell to her protection, 
obnixiousty imploring the pale Lady of the night, that shee 
he leane their Bestiall in as good plight, as shee found 
them, 

Obnounce (gbnauns), v. Rom. Antig. fad. L. 
obnuntiare, {. ob- (OB- 1b) + nuntidre to tell.] 
tutr, Of a Roman magistrate‘ To announce an 
unfavourable omen (and thus prevent, slop, or 
render void, some public transaction). 
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1741 Mipoteton Cicero I, vi. 424 Milo..was always at hand 
lo inhibit his proceedings, by eénonncing, as it was called, 
or declaring that he was taking the auspices on that day, 
1853 Merivate Hom, Ke, ix. (1867) 266 The people. .offered 
him, his colleague in vain ohnouncing, the provinces of the 
Cisalpine and Illyricum, 

Obnoxiety (pbnpksaieti). rare. [f. L. obnoxi- 
us OBNOXIOUS + -ety: see -ITY.] The state of being 
obnoxious or liable fo something ; liability. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Odno.cicty, obnoxiousness ; Hable. 
ness to danger, punishinent, or to the lash. 1839 J. RucrRs 
elntipopopr. wi. iii. 155 Obnoxiety to the ridicule. .of man, 

Obnoxious (fbnykfos), a [f. 1. cbnoxids-ns, 
f, obnoxt-ns exposed to harm, subject, liable, f. o/- 
(On- 1a, b) + xoxa hurt, injury ; cl. voxfus hurtful, 
injurious, Nox1ovs.] 

1. Exposed to (actnal or possible) harm; subject 
or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 

a. With fo: Liable, subject, exposed, open (/o 
anything harmful, or undesirable ; also, by exten- 
ston, fo any kind of influence or agency). Fors 
merly the prevailing nse; now less frequent than 6. 

1597 Hooker Feed, Pol. v. Ixxxi, $13 Whom..they would 
--make obnoxious to what punishment themselves list, 1621 
Vurtox Anat. Ved. 1 i. ii, The tinest wits .. are before 
other obnoxious to it [melancholy]. 1658 Evenys #o. Card. 
(1675)93 Cover them with fern or straw, to secure them from 
the frosts, to which they are obnoxious. 1665 GLANvILi 
Scepsis Sct. xiii. 73 Being. thus obnoxious to fallacy in our 
apprehensions. 1682 Bunxvan floly Har (Cassell) 208 The 
town of Mansoul .. now tics olmexious to its foes. 1712 
Apuison Sfert, No. 441? 2 We are obnoxious to so many 
Accidents. 1784 Suertock Mise. (1759: 1.1. 45 They render 
themselves obnoxions to the Justice of God. 1810 Sovininy 
Nehama xiv. xiv, That corporeal shape alike to pain Ob- 
noxious as to pleasure. 1847 Grote Greece ts. liv, (1862) 1V. 
565 Obnoxious to general cholikes 1891 Law Fintes XCI, 
406/2 A similar case, and is obnoxious to similar criticism. 

tbh. With ézf. Liable. Ués. 

2610 Doxxe /sendo-martyr 118 Our corruption now is 
more obnoxious and apter to admitte and inutte such poy. 
sonous ingredients, 1643 App, Witutams “ef. in Carte Cod: 
fect. Lett. (1735) 254 His Majestie .. soe obnoxious to be 
shaken and removed by variety of councills out of any 
settled resolution. a 2677 IlaLe Contempl. 1. 49 The time 
of Youth is most Obuoxious to forget God. 1734 Norte 
fives (1826) 11, 72 They..were obnoxious ta be taken up hy 
every peevish sheriff or magistrate. 

+e. simply. Liable or exposed to harm. rare. 

@ 1631 Doxne Progn Soud in Mocs (1633) 265 Thinke but 
how poore thou wast, how obnoxious, Whom a small lumpe 
of flesh could poyson thus, 1682 Lng. Mlect. Sheriffs 1 
Were it not for the discharge of my duty .. I shonld not so 
far expose and lay myself obnoxious, as I foresee I shall do. 


+2. Liable to punishment or censure; guilty, 


blameworthy, reprehensible. Ods. 

1604 R. Caworry alle Alph., Obnoxious, sublect to 
danger, faultie. 1610 Donne Psendo-mariyr 353 The Doc- 
trines of the Keyes. .and all the ceremonies, which were the 
most obnoxious matters, 1642 lsu. of King p. ii, lt could 
make that obnoxious, which till this Parliament no man 
could ever calla fault. 1719 Di For Crusoe u. xiii, Our.. 
Persons were not obnoxions. 1774 Gotnsa. Mise. I rit. 
(ed. Prior) I. 535 A late work has appeared to us highly 
obnoxious in thts respeet. 

+3. Snbject to the rule, power, or authority 
of another; answerable, amenable (¢o some antbo- 
rity); dependent, subject; hence, submissive, ob- 
sequions, deferential. Const. fo. Obs. 

1581 Savice Tacitus, Lfist, u. xix, (1604) 80 The Generals 
being obnoxious, and not daring lo prohibit it, /4/d. xxxvii, 
(1591) 75 One. .of their owne creation, and therefore wholly 
obnoxious tothem. 1658 Cieverann Austick Ranp. Wks, 
(1687) 437 That Kings are only the Tenants of Heaven, 
obnoxious lo God alone. 1659 EB. Harvis Parivals fron 
Age 119 Hans-Towns,.. partly. .free; and partly Provincial, 
and obnoxious. @ 1695 Woon Life (O. H. 5.) I. 397 Most of 
them .. being sneaking and obnoxious, they did run rather 
with the temper of the Warden than stand against him. 1742 
Wottaston Relig. Nat. v.77 An existence thar is not 
dependent upon or obnoxious toany other. 1754 A. Murriy 
Gray's [nn Frnt. No. 72 Whether they are not obnoxious 
to the Association for preserving the Game. 

+4. With ¢o: Exposed to the (physical) action 
or inflnence of ; liable to be affected by; open to. 

1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 56 That thinne sub- 
stance, which by its own lenitie is obnoxious to whatever 

resseth it, 1665 Surv, AG, Netherd, 122 West-Friezland.. 
yeth Eastward obnoxious to Westphalen in High-Germany, 
N. and W. to the main Ocean. 1666 Dryven Asn. Alirad. 
cclviii, The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, To 
dews obnoxious. 1671 Evetys Alen: (1857) HTL. 235 They 
are obnoxious to sense, and fall under our cognisance. 

(5. errou. (by confnsion with xoxious): MWurtfal, 
injurions, Ods. 

161z Woooat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 368 Cold aire in 
time of sweating is obnoxious and dangerous, 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 323 Crocodile..the most obnoxious 
of sea monsters. 1646 J. Hate Hore Vac. 81 Unseasonable 
times of study are very obnosious, as after meales, 168 
Satmox Doren Afed. 1. 587 Powerful in extirpating al 
obnoctious tumors, . i 

6. That is an object of aversion or dislike; 
offensive, objectionable, odious, highly disagree- 
able; sometimes with more active force: Giving 
offence, acting objectionably. (Cf. 2 and 5.) The 
chief current use, app. affected by association with 


noxious. Const. fo. 

1675 Woop Lie 3 July (0. HS.) IL, 318 A very obnoxious 
person; an ill neighbour; and given much to law sutes with 
any. 1680 in Somers 7'racts I, 110 To make them !oth- 


OBNUNCIATION. 


some and obnoxious to the People, 1789 Bersuam Ess. 1. 
iii. 53, Strickland .. had the presumption to mnve the 
obnoxious bill, 1842 KM. FirzGerap Let. (1889) 2. 69 
Carlyle ..is becoming very ohnosious now that he has 
become popular. 1857 Buckik Cividiz. 1. vit. 449 They did 
not dare to publish a work if its author were obnoxtuus to 
the Court. 1866 G. Macponatn Ana. QO. Neigh. xis (1878) 
216 ‘Thumb-marks F find very ohnoxious, 

Obno'xiously, adv. [t. prec. + -L¥2.] In 
an obnoxions manner (in any sense of the adj.). 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis im. iv. 161 They 
seldome come toa pitcht Field: their dangers are little or 
soddaine, for they are obuoxiously paciticd lotne.xrie pla- 
cantur; see prec. 3], 1755 Jonsson, Oduo.viousé,in a state 
of subjections in the state ef one liable to punishment. 
1828 WiustER, Odnoxiously. [1.] In a state of subjection 
or liability, 2. Reprehensibly; odiously; offensively. Jad. 
He behaved anost obnoxionsly. 

Obno‘xiousness. [/. as prec. +-Ness.] The 
quality or state of being obnoxions. 

1. Liability to injury, evil, ete.: see OBNOXIOUS 1. 
Const. Zo, no, 

652 Br. Wawa. Jacis, Word? 1. ¥, heir deadly machina- 
tions and our iniscrable obnoxiousnens, 1654 Warren U'n- 
telievers 38 An obnoxiousnesse unto punishment. @ 1677 
Bvrrow Serm, Wks. 1736 1. 166 Sensible of our own 
obnoaiousness to the like slips and falls. 1729 Stacknous: 
Body Dieta. wei. $2 (1776) LL 41 Our obnoxiousness to 
the severity of his laws. 1871 Marky Aden Late &148 
Duty or obhgation is... sometimes described as obnoxiousness 
toa sanction. — 

+2. Liability to punishment or censure; guilt, 
blameworthiness. Ods. 

1610 Donner Jsendomartyy 269 Bellarmine. delt herein 
with more obnoxiousnesse and Jesse excuse then Binius. 
1661 Futcer Worthies, Dorsetshire 1. (1662) 28g Con- 
sidering his own Obnoxiousness for so rash a fact, he,.pro- 
cured his pardonat Court. 1704 M. HEsNry Commnatcant’s 
Comp. x, Considering. .onr unworthiness and obnoxiousness, 

3. Offensiveness, objectionablencss, odiousness. 

1828 Weester s.v., The olnoxiousness of the law rendered 
the legislature unpopular. 1851 GianLexGa /faly i. 26 They 
could not drive the Austrians from Lombardy, but gave 
them palpalle hints of their obnoxionsness there. ; 

+ Obnuw bilate, ///..@. Cds. [ad.1.. obnabilit- 
ws, pa. pple. of obunbildre: sce next.) Covered or 
darkened as with a cloud; overclonded; obscured. 

1560 Routano Crt, lexus 1. 246 In hir net thow art 
obnubilate. 1610 Heaney St. clrgr. Citte of Got xix. iv. 758 
The reason and sence are both besotted and obnubilate. 
1630 J. ‘Vayior (Water P.) Afigr. xxxvi, Wks. 1. 266/1 
Mans vnderstanding's so obnubilate. 

Obnubilate (pbnizbileit),v. [6 L. ofndbilat, 

ppl. stem of odnbi/are to caver with clonds or 
fog. CEI. obsudiler, OF. obnubler (12th ein 
Godef.).] ¢raus. To darken, dim, cover, or hide 
with or as with a cloud; to overcloud; to obscure 
dit, and _fig.). 
“158 Stusers Anat, Adus. 1. (1879) 78 As mystes and 
exhalations.. obnubilate and darken the beames of the Sun, 
1616 R. Co Fimes’ Hehistte Cert. Poems (1871) 135 Your 
false intent faire wordes obnubilate. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Jted. 1, iii. 11, ii, So doth this melancholy vapour obnubilate 
the mind, 1686 Goan Celes#, Bodies u. iv. 196 Clouds 
obnuhilating the Face of Heaven shall skreen the 5un from 
us, 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 1. 461 Until they raise 
a dust which obnnbilates that better light. 1838 J. P. 
Kexxepy Rob af Bowl x. (1860) 93 Your sinokers [are] 
obnubilated in their own clouds. 

IIence Obnu'bilated ff/. a. 

1830 R. Cuampers “7/¢ Fas. /, Lis. 236 He found his mind 
in that obnubilated state. 1839 Raymono in Mew Vonthly 
Mag. LV. 514 Some narration of ‘himself and times‘, 
whereby his obnubilated patronymic might transpire to the 
fullest content. Ae ; 

Obnubilation (pbniabilé-fon). [n. of action 
from prec. Cf. OF. odbstedbtlation (15th e. in 
Godef.).] The action of darkening or fact of 
being darkened as with a cloud; obscuration. 

1610 J. Hearey St, Aug, Citte of Ged in, xv. 128 Neither 
can the Moone be eclipsed but..in her farthest posture 
from the sunne: then is she prostitute to obnubilation. 1653 
Waternouse A fol. Learn, 175 Their obnubilation of bodies 
coruscant. 1819 ffermit ia London 1. 133 Fog and sun- 
shine, obnubilation and ight. ; . 

b. sfec. Obscuration or clouding of the mind or 
faculties. See also quot. 1892. 

2753 Rutty Diary 17 Dec. in Boswell Fohnson an. 1777, 
An hypochondriack obnubilation from wind and indigestion. 
1803 Beppors //ygefa 1x. 198 Dimness or cbnuditation of 
sight 1888 Asser. Frul. L’sychol. 1. 519 The patient Jost 
consciousness for several hours, and afterwards lay for 
several days ina state of torpor or obnubilation. 1892 Syd. 
Soc Lex, Obnubilation, a dazzling of the eyes without 
giddiness, so that objects scem to be seen through a elond, 
as in threatened fainting. 

+ Obnu'bilous, «. Ods. rare". [f. Li 0b- 
atibil-us overclouded (f. 0b- (OB- 1c) + aitdilum 
cloudy sky, cloud) + -ovs. Cf. OF. obnndbl/e in 
same sense.] Overclonded ; cloud , indistinct. 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1.9 The obnubilous and clowdy 
processe of this mater. 

Obnwnciate, v. rere—°. 
obtunciire: see OBNOUNCE.] = 
Obnunciation. . 4 

1623 Cockeran 1, To Tell ill newes, Odnnuciate ; a Telling 


re stem of L. 
BNOUNCE, So 


thereof, Odnunciation. 1636 Biount Glossogr.s. v., Obnun- 


ciation,..as the ancient Romans were wont to dissolve their 
Assemblies (which dissolution they called obnunciation) 
when soever any evil token was seen or heard, either by 
the Magistrate or Augur. A 


OBOE. 


Oboe (ée'boi, || Fbo,2). [a. 11. 060e (o"boz), adapted 
we of F. haztbois : sce Hautsoy.] 

. Awooden double-reed wind-instrument, form- 
ing the treble to the bassoon: = Hat TBoy, 1. 
“t1724 Explic. For, Was, in Mus. Bhs. 51 Oboe, or Obey, 
is a Hautboy, or Hoboy. 1 Proce Anonyui. (1809) 105 
Hoboy. The name of this instrument is from the French 
Hauthois; and not from the Italian Odoe. .. Oboe has no 
meaning, as the French name has] 1794 Mrs, Rapciirre 
Myst. Udolpho i, With the tender accents of his oboe. 1840 
Hoon Uf the Rhine 244 They played upon fiddles, oboes, 
&e. 1879 Gro. Ertor Shea, Such ix. 160 The trumpet 
breaking in on the flute, and the oboé confuunding both. 

atirid, and Conth, 188 J. T. Scuce Nenrin. Manel, 
xxvi. 298 Gregory, violinist ; Hughes, oboe player. 

9. Name of a reed-stop in an organ, with metal 
pipes, giving a penctrating tonc. ; 

fe 1700, 1639: see HartBoy fed 1834 Sfecif, Organ Vork 
Alinster in Grove Diet. Alus, 1. 600 Swell Organ. ..4% 
Horn, 43. Trumpet 44. Oboe. 

+ O-bofe, obs. form of ABOVE. 

@ 1400-50 lexauder 4g12 A blewe bleaut o-bofe brad him 
al ouire, . 

Oboist (é"bojist). 
former on the oboc. 

1863 Husk in M4 Q. 3rd Ser. TIT. 415 The obvists -of 
the last generation using reeds of very large dimensions. 
1882 Ii. J.C. Monton f/erocs Sc. Astron, 273 ‘The future 
astronomer [Herschel] was oboeist in the band of the 
guards at Ianover. 

Obol (bl). Also § obole. 
a. Gr. 6Bodds.] = OBOLUS 1. 

ax670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1693) 225 The Romans 
says Plutarch, allowed Nine Obols, or Fifteen Pence a day 
to him that was sent Abroad upon a publick Treaty. 1771 
Riper in Pde, Trans. LX1. 469 The current coin of 
Athens, was the silver Drachm, which they divided into 
6 Oboles, 1820 T. Mrtcnenn A ristaph. 1. 75 A man That 
hath not one small obol in his purse. 1875 Browsise 
Aristoph. Apot. 1374 To stuff the mouth Ofdikast with the 
dne three-obol fee. 

Obolary, ¢. vouce-wd. [f. 1. obol-ts + -ARY.] 
That contributes an obolus; or, Vossessing only 
oboli or small coins, impecunious, 

1820 Laur Elia Ser.i. Tivo Races Men, Distance .. as 
vast .. as subsisted between the Angustan Majesty, and 
the poorest obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at 
Jerusalem. 

+Obolate. 04s. [ad. med. L. ofola(a (terre), 
{, obol-us: see -ATE! 2 (=It.-afa, Pr. -ada, F.-ce’.] 
A-portion of land assumed to be worth a half- 
penny a year. 

x6r0 W.. Fotxincitam Arf of Suazey u. vii, 58 Quantities 


[f. Opo-r + -1s7.] A per- 


[ad. 1. obo/-us, 


of Land taking their denominations from our vsual Coine: | 


as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Denariates, Solidates, Librates. 
fbid, 59 Then must the Obolat he $ Acre, the Denariat an 
Acre, the Solidat 12. acres. ‘ age 
Obole (gbovl). [a. F. ode/e (13th. in Litre), 
ad. L, obolus: see OBoLUS.] 
1. A small French coin orig. of silver, later of 
billon, in use from roth to 13th ¢.; also called 


maille = } a denier. 

1656 Louxt Glossogr., Obole (obolus), a Coyn, variable 
according to the Country, with us icis an halfpenny. 1830 
[E. Hawsixs] Anglo, Coinage 47 The obole or half 
denier of Henry the Second. 

+2. = Opoiws 3. Obs. 

1601 Hottaxy #¢iny 11. 36 Anobole or half a scruple. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Obole...Also a halfpenny weight, 
twelve grains among Apothecaries, and fourtcen among 
Mintmen and Goldsmiths. 

+O°bolet. Oss. vare~!. [f Oo + -ET dim.] 
= OBOLUS 3. 

1727 W. Mature Vag. Man's Comp. 399 These are re- 
duced into Drachms, Scruples, Obolets, Carats and Grains. 

Obolite (rbdlait). Lelwont. [f. L. obol-us + 
-1vE.] A fossil shell of the genus Obolxs. Obolite- 
grit, aname for the Silurian formation containing 
these. 

1859 Owen in 
grit 1865 Pace d/andbk. Geat, Ternis, Obolus, a genus of 

ivalves belonging to the Lingula family, and characterised 
by their orbicular, smooth, calcareo-corneous, sub-equivalve 
shells, .. There are several species occurring in the Silurians 
of Northern Europe; hence the ‘obolite grit' of Sweden 
and Russia. 

Obolize, erron. form of OBELIZE. 


Obolus (y’bélds). Pl oboli (ai). [I. 
obolus, a, Gr. oBodds. ] 

1. A silver (in later limes bronze) coin of ancient 
Greece, of the value of } of a drachma, or about 
13d, of English money. 

1 Noatu Pietarch (1612) 455 Small peeces of mony 
. called Oboli, whereof sixe made a Drachma, 1702 Appt- 
son Dial, Medals Wks. 1854 1, 258 Au as or an wiles may 
carry an bigher price than a denarius or a drachma. 1838 
Tuirtwate Greece 1V. 243 The pay for attendance in the 
Assembly was raised from one obolus to three. 185% Wit. 
motr Pleas, Lit. xvii. (1857) 86 Belesarius asking an obolus 
is more louching than a blind sailor who lost his sight before 
the mast. 

2. Applied to the French OnoLe, and to other 
coins, mostly of small value, formerly current in 
Europe; also used allusively for any small coin. 

In the Middle Ages there were odvlé of gold, silver, and 
copper: see Du Cange sv. 

1 English monetary reckoning formerly used for a half. 
penny, and abbreviated od.; see Os., and ef, DeNarivs P. 
176t HH. Watrote Lett, fo Mann 28 Dec, Their East 


Encye?, Brit. (ed. 8) XVII. 105/ Obolite 
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India bonds did not fall an obolus under par. 1849 W. Irvixc 
Mahomet xxxiv. (1853) 152 The boor, who knew nothing of 
jewels, demanded four silver odoé#, or drachms. 1856 M_rs. 
Brawninc Aur. Leigh iw. 209 We women shonld..not throw 
back an obolus inscribed With Caesar's image lightly. 1861 
Morn, Post 22 Nov., The obolus of St. Peter continues lo 
supply the Government of his Holiness with ample means 
of providing for the pecuniary exigencies of the State. 1868 
Gro. Euot Sf. Gipsy 1. 78 Cheapen it meanly to an obolus. 
1893 Piturn. Counting-flo. Dict s.v4 In the Tonian 
Islands, before the introduetion of the system of the French 
Monetary Convention, the Obolus was 1-200th part of the 
lonian Dollar, worth 4¢. English. : y 

43. Apothecaries Weight. A weight of 10 grains, 
or half a scruple. Ods. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2, KR. xix. xxx. (1 95) nniij/2 
The leest parte of weyghte hyghte Calculus and the fourth 
parte of weyghte Genie 1634 T. Jonnson Parey's 
Chirurg, xxvi. xxi. (1678) 652 Ten grains of these ener 
corns] make an Obolus, 1661 Loven. é/fst. wlniny & Alin, 
22 The fabrile glue .. 3 Oholi being drunk with hot Water 
help the spitting of blond. , 

A. Palront. A genus‘of fossil brachiopods, with 
smooth orbicular bivalve shells, found in the 
Silurian rocks iu Russia and ¢lsewhere. 

1859 Kncycl. Brit. (ed.8) XVII. 105/1. 1865 [see OsoritE]. 

Obouein, Obout, obs. ff. ABovE, ABOUT. 

Oboval (pbee vil). a. Nat. List, = nest. 

3857 in Maysx £xfos. Lev. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lew, 


Obovate (pborvét, a Nat. Hist, [OB- 2] | 


Inversely ovaic; egg-shaped with the broader end 
upmost or forward. 

1785 Marivn Aousseau’s Bot. xxxil. (1794) 494 Apple-form 
Lryum has Jarge spherical heads; and in the ear-form 
species they are obovate. 1826 Kirey & Sr. £intomol. \V1. 
xxx, 197 The figure..in those [larvae] of the water-bectles 
. approaches to an obovate shape, 1877-84 F’. i. Hebe 
Wild Fl, p, vi, Stem: leaves obovate, having petiules, 

b. In comb. with another adj., denoting a form 
intermediate between the obovate and some other, 
as obovate-cuncate, -lanceolate, -oblong, -spathulate. 

1845 Lixotey Sch. Bot. v. (1858) 56 Leaflets oblong, or 
obovate-cuncate. 1870 Tlooker Séuc. Hlora 196 Bellis 
perennis .. leaves obovate-spathulate, did, 324 Viscum 
album, .. leaves cbovate-lanceolate obuse. /éid. 460 Ase 
penium Rutemuraria.. pinna: 3-7 obovate-cumeate, 

Obovatifolious (pbovel:tifawlios), a. Bot. (f 
mod.L, obozitifoli-us (f. obovdl-us OBovate + 

folitum \caf) + -0s.] Having obovate leaves. 

1857 in Mayne Erfos. Ler. : 

Obova;to-, used as combining form of mod.L, 
obovdius OBOVATE, as in obovato-lanceolate (= 
obovate-lanceolate\, obovato-retuse ads. 

1806 Gaurixnen Brit. Bot. No. 163 Lfeaves] obovato- 
lanceolate. 1839 Hagpy in /'roc, Berw, Vat. Club 1. 209 
Leaflets obovato-reluse. 

Obovoid (pbjauvoid), a. Nat. ist. [On- 2.] 
Somewhat egg-shaped, with the broader end up- 
ward or outward ; somewhat obovate. 

1819 G. Samovenrn Entomol, Conipend, 276 Antenna: 
inserted near the mouth, the first joint obovoid. 1870 
Hooker Stud. &lora 361 Cypripedium Calceolus .. lip.. 
obovoid. iy 

Obprobrious, ctv., obs. ff. Oprronrrovs, ete. 

Obpyramidal (pbpira'midal), 2. Net. /7ist. 
[On- 2.] Inversely pyramidal; of the form of 
an inverted pyramid. 

1870 Hooker Strd. Flora 210 Fruit obpyramidal. 

Obpyriform: (pbpiriffim), @. Nat. Hist. [On- 
2.] ‘Inversely pyriform; pear-shaped, with the 
thicker end at the basc. ; 

1870 Hooker Stud. fora 408 Carex leretiuscula. .. Fruit 
aa ciform. 

raid, obrayde, obreide, corrupt ff. Ur- 
BRAID v. : cf, ABRAID 7.2 

Obregge, obs. erron. form of ABRIDGE. 

1444 Rolls Parti, V. 124 

Obreption (ybrepfan).  [ad. L. odreptrin-em 
a creeping or stealing upon, n. of action from 
obrep-cre \o creep up to, steal upon, f. o6-(On-1 a) 
+ repére to creep. Cf. F. obreption (1457 orrep- 
cio in Godef.).] 

1. The obtaining or trying to obtain something 
by craft or deceit, sfec. in Hec/, and Se. Law, of 
a dispensation, gift, etc. by false statement. (Opp. 
to sxbreption, obtaining by suppression of trulh.) 

1611 Cotcr., Obreption, an obreption; the creeping, or 
stealing to a thing by craftie meanes, 162 CockERAM, 
Obreption, a getting of things by craft, 1706 tr. Dufin's 
Eccl, Hist. 16th C, 11... xviii. 269 Dispensations ..shall be 
invalid; if the Ordinaries. ,shall not first take..Cognizance 
of them, to see whether there is no Subreption or Obreption 
in their Petitions or Requests. 1752 MeDouatt Just. Law 
Scot. 11.111. uti. 259 Checks against subreption or obreption, 
ic. their being obtained by concealing the truth, or express- 
ing a falshood, 1894 Afonth Mar. 391 Hf in a petition for 
a dispensation, there is a narrative or stalement which is 
false, there is said to be obreption. 

+2. A creeping or stealing upon one wnawares, 

1642 Cupwortn Sern, 1 Cor, XV. FY in Disc, Lord's Supp. 
etc. (1676) 81 Sudden incursions and obreptions, sins of mere 
ignorance and inadvertency. 1656 1]. Morr Enthus. Tri 
(1712) 3 The like obreptions or unavoidable importunities of 
‘Thoughts, which offer or force themselves upon the Mind. 

Obreptitious (pbrepti‘fas), c. [f L. obrepirci- 
zs (f. obrept-us, pa.pple. of obrep-cre) + OUS: see 
-IT10us1,) Characterized by obreption (see prec.); 


somewhat round. 


OBSCENE. 


containing a false statement made for the sake of 
oblaining something. Tence Obreptitiously adv. 

1611 Cotcr., Obreptice, obreptitions, stollen, foisted in. 
1658 Prittips, Obreption, a creeping, or stealing upon by 
crafts whence obreptitions, #. stollen upon by crafty means. 
1732 Hist, Litteraria \V. 295 An obreptitious and sur- 
reptitiuus Version, 1875 Manxtxc in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
18 The Archbishop, believing the Bull to be obreptitious .. 
would not publish it. 1890 ‘1. K. Bripcert Bluad, & Morg. 
18 Perhaps the rescript.. was obtained obreptitionsly or 
subreptitionsly. 

+ Obrize. O/s. Also obryze ; obrison, -zon. 
[ad. L. obrysa, obryseem (aurum) = Gr. oBpyfov 
(xpuaiov), tried or standard gold, in 16th c. F. 
obrisé (or). Cf. L. obrussa the testing of gold by 
fire, test, proof, lonchstone.] In Obrize gold, also 
(goht-)obrizon: Pure or refined gold; fine gold. 

1430-40 Lyne. Rochas vi. vil, (3554) 172 b, lupiter 
reygned, put out his father clene Chaunged obrison into 
siluer shene. 1629 Maxwete Ir. /feredian (1635) 312 His 
Vessells, even of hasest Vse, were of Obryze Cola. 1658 
W. Burrox /tin, Auton, 158 A most fortunate jewel to 
Britain, better worth being but Copper, then obrize Gold. 
1658 Priuiips, Obrisunz [1706 Obrysin] q. Ophirizunt, fine 
gold, gold of Ophir. 1670 (¢##/e) The Golden Calf .. In 
which is handled The.. Wonder of Nature, in Transmnting 
Metals; viz. How the intire Substance of Lead, was in one 
Moment Transinuted into Gold-Obrizon. 

+ Obrode, obs. form of ABROAD. 

1377 Lanct. #. Pt, B. v. 140 And sithen pei blosmed 
obrode. 

Obrogate pbrogét), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
1. obrogare partly to repeal a law by passing a 
new one, f, ob- (OB- 1 b) + rogére 1o ask, supplicate, 
propose a law, introduce a Dill.] a. To repeal 
(a law) by passing a new one. tb. (See quot. 
1656.) So Obroga'tion. 

1656 DLouxt Glossegr., Obrogate, to check or interrupt 
one in his tale, to gainsay. To ahrogate [src, ed, 1674 ob- 
rogate] a Lew, is to proclaim a contrary Law, for taking 
away the former. 1658 Puittips, Odregation, an interrupt- 
ing, or hindring, also a gain-saying, 1893 A. H. Greenipce 
in Class, Rev. Oct. 348/2 An act of parliament had been 
passed which was in direct conflict with a charter: ..and 
ipso facto the clause in this charter was obrogated. But 
we need not be surprised if the conservative party refused 
to admit this obrogation. 


Obrotund (pbrotwnd), a. [f. L. ob- + rotsnd-as 


| round, afler L. od/ong-ss oblong.] Of a rounded 


form, but longer in one direction than in the other; 


(2653) 110 In Sumatra, 


1650 Butwer Anthropomet. vi. 
1892 Syd. Soe. 


they have Eyes, obrotund, of green colour. 
Lex. Obrotund, somewhat round, . 
+ Obround, 2. Ols. [f. 0d-+ Rotxp.] = prec. 
1668 Witxins Aead Char. 11. iv. 68 Of one single bulb or 
several, whether Obround, Compressed, Oblong, Coated or 
Scaly. 1688 R. Houme Armoury ui. 374/t Obround [is] 
a round that is longer one way than another. 
+ Obru:mpent, a. Obs. rare. [f. (reputed) 
L. obrumpére, f. 0b- (OB- 1d) + rumpeére to break. ] 
1656 Biotnt Glossogr., Obrumpent, breaking or bursting. 
+Obru-te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obrit-, ppl. stem 
of ohru-ére to overwhelm, bnry ; f. ob- (OB- 1c) + 
ru-dre to fall, rush down.] rans. To overwhelm, 


bury; to cover over. 

1541 Becon Mews ont of Heaven in Early 1V%s, (1843) 57 
If ye serionsly consider the misery wherewith ye were 
obruted and overwhelmed before, a Tom.inson Nenou's 
Disp. 72 Obruted with dung after they were put inlo a 
new po! 


ts 
+ Obsa:lutate, v7. Os. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. olsalittére to offer to salute, f. 0- (OB- I a) + 


salitare to salute. ] . 

16a3 Cockeram, Odsalutate, to offer to salute. [1644 
Ridiculed in index Anglicus 5, 6-1 

+ Obsa'turate, v. Obs. rare~°.  [f, ppl. stem 
of L. obsaturare to sate, cloy, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + 
saturdre to fill.) 
son cock Obsaturate, to fill too much, to give a man 

AS Ti, 

Obscene (fbsi'n), 2. [ad. L. obseznus, obsexnits 


adverse, inauspicious, ill-omened ; transf. abomin- 
able, disgusting, filthy, indecent: of doubtful ety- 


mology. Perh. immed, after F. obscene (1 560 in 


Godef. Comp/.).) 

1, Offensive to the senses, or to taste or refine- 
ment; disgusting, repulsive, filthy, foul, abomin- 
able, loathsome. Now somewhat arch, 

1593 Suaxs. Asch, Jf, 1.1.13 That in a Christian Climate, 
Soule: refin'de Should shew so heynous, black, obscene 
adeed. 1664 H. More Alys?. /ig. il. 5 Sorcerers. .are shut 
with obscene Dogs ont of the holy City. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xx, 263 Inrags obscene decreed to roam. 1845 Mas. JAMESON 
‘Mem. Earty it, Paint. V1. 13 Hideous reptiles, as adders, 
lidirds, toads, ..and other crawling and flying obscene and 
obnoxious things, 1869 Rusxtn Q. of Air iii, 1781 he bright 
Wandel, divine of waters as Castaly, is filled .. with old 
shoes, obscene crockery, and ashes. ‘ 

2. Offensive to modesty or decency; expressing 
or suggesting unchaste or lustful ideas; impure, 


judecent, lewd. + Odscene parts, privy parts (065.). 

3598 Marston Pygmal. xxxviil, 133 Be not obsceane 
thongh wanton in thy rimes. @ 1656 Be. Haun Rew, Wks. 
(1660) 102 [He] lets his tongue loose to obscene and filthy 
Communication. 1667 Mitton P, Z. &. 405 Chemos, th' 
obscene dread of Moabs Sons. 1698 Fever dec. 4. india 
& P. 39 On the Walls, .were obscene Images. 1724 Waris 


_= OBSCENE. 


OBSCENELY. 


Logic. iv. § 3 Words that were once chaste, by frequent 
use grow obscene and uncleanly. 1725 Porn Odyss. xu. 
115 Her [Scylla‘s] parts obscene the raging billows hide. 
1825 Macaviay £&ss., Afilfon (1851) 1. 13 The rabble of 
Comns. .reeling in obscene dances. 1899 4 thenwum 14 Apr. 
4753/2 Our later writers are saucy rather than obscene, 
+3. 1-omened, inauspicious, (A Latinism.) Ods. 
1635-56 Cow.ry Daridets 1. 818 The trembling Serpents 
close and silent lye The Birds obscene far from his Passage 
fly. 1833-6 J. Eactes Shetcher (1836) 170 Evil-boding fowl, 
and hats obscene. : : 
Obscenely (gbsi'nli), adv. [f. prec. + -1¥?.] 
In an obscene manner: a. Kepulsively, loath- 


somely (arch.); b. Indecently, lewdly. 

1588 Suaks. £. £. £. 1v. L145 Most inconie vulgar wit, 
When it comes so sinoothly off, so obscenely, as it were, so 
fit. 1642 Mitton lfo/. Smect. ii, The masoreths..gave us 
this insulse rule out of their Talmud, that all words which 
in the law are writ obscenely, must be changd to more civil 
words. 1710 Tatler No. 259 * 3 For speaking abscencly 
to the Lady Penelope ‘Touchwood. 1940 C. Pitt cnet 
xt. 855 Then on a lofty beam, the matron ty'd The noose 
dishonest, and obscenely: dy'd. 

Obsceneness (gbsrnnés). [f-as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being obscene; obscenity. 

# 1637 B. Jonson Discov, Wks (Rtldg.) 757/2 Hereinis seen 
{the] elegance and propriety fof words], when we use thent 
fitly,..as when we..escape obsceneness, and gain in the 
grace and property which helps significance. a1zoo Drvprn 
(J.), Fahles. .free from any note of infamy or obsceneness. 


Obscenity (gbse'niti), fad. 1. odscénitas, f. 


obscén-us OBSCENE: perh, immed. ad. F. odscenité 


(1311 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] Obscene quality or cha- 
racter: a. Impurity, indecency, lewdness (esp. of 
language); in f/. obscene words or malters. 

1608 Witter /exapla Exod, 831 Yn many of their .. idol 
sernices..they vsed much obscenitie. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
n. iv, Worse. .then the worst obscenities of heathen super: 
stition, 1709 Pork #ss. Crit, 530 No pardon vile Obscenity 
should find Tho' wit and art conspire to move your mind. 
31829 Scott Demonol, vii. 208 The. .grossest obscenities ever 
impressed on paper. 1893 C4, Times 6 Oct. 9935/3 Pic- 
tures of foul obscenity not to be surpassed in Pompeil. 

b. Fonulness, loathsomeness; in f/, foul acts, 


dirty work, Oés. or arch. 

1618 Sytvester Tobacco Battered 912 Consuming more, 
in their Obscure Obscenity, On Smoak and Smock, with 
their appendent Vanity, Then their brave Elders did, when 
they muaintain'd Honour at home, and forrain Glory gain'd. 
1621 Burton Anat, Afed. ui. iii, wt. (1651) 323 Dishes .. 
nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their obscenities, 
never wash their bawdy hands, C. Bucnanan in 
om (1876) 21 Oct. 410/1 One of the victims... was a 
well-made young man. .. He danced for a while before the 
idol {Juggernaut],..then rushing suddenly to the wheels he 
sbed his blood under the tower of obscenity. 

+ Obsce’nous, a. Obs. [f. L. obscén-us + -ovs.] 
Hence + Obscenously adv., + Ob- 
sce‘nousness. 

1591 Harixcton Ord. Fur. Pref. pg In ull Ariosto. .there 
is not a word of ribaldry or obscenousnesse, 1604 ‘F. Wricht 
Passions vi 333 Obscenous and naughty Tookes. 1606 
Warner A fb, Leng. xiv. ‘To Rdr. (1612) 332 Their Literature 
obscenously So suteth to Scurrilitie. 

Obscura camera = camera obscura, CAMERA 4. 

1906 in Putirs. 

bsewrancy. varve—'. [f. next: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being obscurant. 

1825 Adin. Rev. XLU. 479 The time will certainly come 
when that power [Prussia] will repent that she ever sided 
with Barbarism, Obscurancy, and Despotism. 

Obscurant (pbskitiorint), sé. anda. [= Ger. 
obscerant (18th c.), f. L. obscirant-, pr. pple. of 
obscttrareto darken, obscure: cf. mod.F. obsczrant 
(Littré).] 

A. sb. One who obseures; one who strives to 
prevent inquiry, enlightenment or reform. 

1799 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 597 On their 
adversaries they endeavour to impose Lhe names of /fx- 
sterlinge, Obscurants, or Bedarkeners, 180g-10 CoLeRincr 
Friend (1818) V1. 153, 1 will venture to appeal _to these self- 
obscurants whose faith dwells in the Land of the Shadow 
of Darkness. 1831 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 211 
The obscurants of that venerable seminary resisted only the 
more strenuously every effort at a reform within Cologne 
itself. r900 E. Cronn in Literary Guide 1 Nov. 164/2 Here 
-.the battle between the psychological evolutionist and the 
theological obscurant still rages. 

B. adj. That obscures or darkens; of or belong- 


ing to an obseurant : see A, 

1878 Grosart /utrod. to 11, More's Poents 46/1 Recondite 
and obscurant speculation. 1879 G. Merepitu £goist |. v 
67 All around, she was yielding her hand to partners— 
obscurant males whose touch leaves a stain, 

Obscurantism (pbskitierintiz’m). [f prec. 
+-ISM: = Ger. obscurantisntzs(18lh c.); in mod.F. 
obscurantisme (Littré).] The practice or principles 
of an obscurant; opposition to inquiry or en- 
lightenment. 

1834 Gex. P. Titomesox Frere. WI. q When the clergy 
complain .. of the little influence they possess. .the hereditary 
‘obscurantism * of their caste is..at once the reason and the 
defence, 1838-48 [see next), 1860 Mausu Lect, Eng. Lang. 
8 Continental liberty is threatened .. now by Muscovite 
barbarism, and now by pontifical obscurantism. 1883 
American VIL, 3 A victory of obscurantism and ignorance 
over enlightenment and progress. 

Obscurantist (phskitio'rantist), sé.and a. [f. 
as prec. + -IST.] 

A. sb, One who opposes the progress of intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 
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1838-48 Hare Guesses (1874) 501 People have been sound. 
ing the alarm for many years past all over Europe against 
what they call odsexrantisu: and obscurantists. Ibid.,'Vhe 

| true obscurantists are the passions, the prejudices, the hlind- 
ing delusions of our nature, warpt by evil habits and self- 
indulgence; the rea] obscurantism is bigotry, in all its forms, 
which are many, and even opposite. 1858 Grx. P, THompson 
Andi Alt. VA Axvii. § The obstacles thrown in the way of 
Educntion by the English Obscurantists. 
B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
obsenrantist ; opposed to enlightenment. 

1850 Kincsey Ads, Locke xvii, Vou working men complain 
of the clergy for being bigoted and obscurantist, and hating 
the cause of the people, 1882 Gotpw, Satu in 19th Cent. 
{els 6 A priesthood as absolate and as obscurantist as the 

druids. 

+ O-bseurate, pp/a. Obs. [ad. L.obseirat-us, pa. 
pple. of obsc#rdre to obscure.] Obseured; darkened. 

1471 Ruecey Comp. Adch, v. xii. in Ashi. (1652) 151 The Sou 
in bys uprysyng obscurate Shalbe. 1560 Rotcaxn Cre, 
Venus ni. 395 Except four houris the sone is obscurate. 


Obscuration (pbskiveréi-fan). [ad. 1. obseard- 
tion-em, n. of action f. obsciirdre to obscure. So 
mod.F, obscuration (Littré).] 

1. The action of obsenring, darkening, or cloud- 
ing over; the hiding or putting out of sight; ob- 
secured or dimmed state or condition; in /ls/vov., 
occultation, eclipse. 

F ie Rariev Comp, Ads. Ree in Ashon, (1652) 189 Then 
or 


into the North procede by obscuratyon; Of the Red 
Man and hys Whyte Wyfe callyd Ieclypsation. 1gsg W. 


| Cuxsixciam Cosmogr Gfisse 103 lf the time in the beginning 


of her obscuration be more, then that which T have heare 
placed. 1603 Hot.ann #Vutarch’s Vor. 1307 The obseura- 
tion or ecclipse of the Sunne. a@1gig5 Berner J), As to 
the sun and moon, their obscuration or change of colour 
happens commonly before the eruption of 4 fiery mountain. 
1816 Viaveain Nad, 24if. (1219) 1. 139 The moments.. 
determine the beginning, the greatest obscuration, and the 
end of the eclipse. @ 1852 Miacuiuiivrav Vet. dftst, Dee 
Sffe (1855) 178 Here, in the wood, ..there is no continugus 


| obscuration of the sky by the foliage. 


trausf. 1864 LowriL Bigiow 2. 1, Poet. Wks. (1879) 238 
Oar old dramatists are full of soch obscurations..of the //, 


making weAe'y of whether, 1884 New Hag, Dict. Introd. 24 
By writing these [the original vowels) with the mark of 
obscuration, we are enabled to indicate at once the theoretical 
and the actual pronunciation. 

2. fig. The darkening or dimming of intellectual 
light, of the mental vision or understanding, of the 
sense of words, of truth, etc. 

1611 Corvat Crinfities 551 Not to the obscuration ut the 
iustration of Gods glory. 1991 Boswrit. Fo/uson iii, To 
Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty 
was the evil most to be dreaded. 1879 M.D. Conway 
Demonol, VW. Ww. xxix. 438 ‘The obscuration of religion is 
superstition, 

tObscu’rative, «. Obs.rare—. [f. Lobsciiriil-, 
ppl. stem of odscirdre to obscure: see -1VvE.] ‘Tend- 
ing or serving to obscure or render dark. 

1664 H. Morn ys, Juiy. 234 Antichronismus is an 
obscurative Scheme in Prophecy which sets down one 
measure of tine for another: asa Week for Seven years, 

Obscure (Obshiiies , a. (sb.) [a. OF. obseur 
(14th ¢.), earlier oseur (12the.) = It. osczero, Sp., 
Pg. obsetevo:—L. obscits-tts, £. ob- (OB- 1 ©) + seus, 
f. root scez-, Skr. she- to covers ef. L. sea-tum 
shield, Gr. axevy attire, covering, oxtros hide.] 

L. Devoid of or defvient in light; dark, dim; 
hence, gloomy, dismal, 

¢ 1400 Koi, Rose 5348 Love is right of sich nature; Now 
is fair, and now obscure,..And whylom dim, and whylom 
clere, ¢1477 Caxton Jason 19 b, Ha-a- obscure and derke 
night wherfore endurest thou so long. 1483 — G. de fa 
Your ¥ vijb, Put in a pryson which was right derke and 
obscure. 1§96 Suaks. Merch. 17. ut. vii. gt Is't like that 
Lead containes her? ..it were too grose To rib her seare- 
cloth in the obscure graue. 1611 Binns /’ree, xx. 20 Who so 
curseth his father or his mother, his lampe shall be put out in 
obscure darkenesse. 1703 Maunoretn Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 
27 Their Chappel is large but obscure. 1799 Cowrer Cas?- 
away 1 Obscurest night involved the sky, 1853 Kank 
Grinnell Earp, xiii. 1856) 396 The day misty and obscure. 

b. Obscure rays, the dark or invisible heat-rays 
of the solar spectrum. 

11794 J. Hutton PAslos. Light, ete. 44 Here is therefore 
a species of light which we may term obscnre, 1860 Tyxpatt. 
Glace I. i, 229 Rays whichare obscure to some are Juminous 
ta others.) 1863 — vat 262 These incandescent coa)-points 
emit an abundance of obscure rays—of rays of pure heat, 
which have no illuminating power, 1873 W. Lies Acoustics 
ut vii. 125 Most sources ale Te emit heat rays, which are 
partly luminous and partly obscure. 

te. fg. Intellectually dark ; unenlightened. Ods. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1 i, 2 The obscure head- 
pieces of one or two loytering Friers. 1596 Bacon Jéar. 
& Uses Com, Law Wed., The more ignorant and obscure 
time undertooke to correct the mare learned and flourishing. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or frequenting the darkness; 
enveloped in darkness, and so eluding sight. 

1605 Suars, Afacd. u. iii, 65 The obscure Bird clamor‘ 
the liuc-long Night. 1667 Minton /?. £. 11.132 Thir Legions 
+, With obscure wing Scout farr and wide into the Realm of 
night. /éfd. 1x. 15g Wrapt in mist Of midnight vapor, 
glide obscure, and prie In every Bush. @ 1670 SraLuinc 
Dvoub, Chas, I (1851) 11. 468 In effect, we had no certainty 

uhair he went, he wes so obscure. 1882 G. . Armstroxc 

arl fr. Greece, Last Sortie 268 There we mocked the keen 
pursner‘s eye, And moved obscure in noiseless solitude. 


3. Of colour or hue: Approaching black, dark, 
sombre; in later use, dingy, dull, not bright. 


OBSCURE. 


1490 Canton Bueyitos xxiic cg The holy waters dedicate to 
the sacryfice became blacke and obscure. 1604 1. G[aim- 
prone] D'eteosta's Mist. tudies viv vite 5x3 The which 
divided it selfe into two streames, whereof the one was of a 
per! obscure azure. 1632 J. Havwaav tr. Aiond:'s Evoncena 
54 Hang’d all over with blacke Arras... So as amongst all 
these obscure colours, there was not any whit discernable. 
1650 BuLWER Pies pa 167 Jt isan iil omen .. if their 
nails decline ton livid or obscure colour. 1662 MERRETY tr. 
Verts Art of Glass Wii. An obscure Vellow. 1725 Vranney 
Fam Dict sw. Presage, UW the new Moon has obscure 
Horns, and that the upper Horn is obscurer than the lower, 
it will rain in the Wane of the Moon. 1819 G. SamMoUELLE 
Entomal, Compend. 136 Wings partly obscure, partly dia- 
phanous, 1826 Kirny & Sp. Autonrol, WV. 284 Obscure, a 
surface which reflects the light but little, 1890 A. K. Wat. 
Lact: Darcoinési iy An obscure colour may render conceal. 
ment more casy for SONG. 

4, Without clearness of form or outline; in- 
distinct, undefined; hardly pereeptible to the eye; 
faint, ‘light’. 

1593 Fane Dialling 45 Draw an obscure or light line from 
A. to B, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. (1684) 16 You 
inust rule your Paper or Parchment withan obscure Meridian 
Line, and Parallel Lines. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1115/4 The 
Nag hath two obscure flesh Brands on his Buttocks. 1951 
Jouxsox Aauidler No. 160 2 2 What is distant is in itself 
obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it, easily escapes 
our notice. 1828 Siark Alem. Nat. (ist. MW. 341 Wings 
slightly tinted with brown, and the nerves obscure. 1834 
Mas. Somnxs tht Conner. Phys. Sc. iv. (1849) 34 The satel- 
lites eclipse Jupiter, sometimes passing like obscure spots 
across his surface. 

b. With reference to other senses : Indistinctly 
perecived, felt, or heard 5 indistinet. 

1597 -\. M.utr. Gaillemecan's Br. Chirurg. 4/1 We hatha 
smile, feeble, and obscure pulse. @ 1637 B. Jonson Any. 
Gram. iii, Ko. where it endeth, and soundetl obscure and 
faintly, 1656 Ripatey /ract. /ysic 220 An obscure voice. 
1791 Wanker Aug. Dict., Preunuciation 23 Nothing tends 
nore to tarnish and vulgatize the pronuneiation than this 
short and obscure sound of the unaccented #1874 SWEET 
Aug, Sounds 63 The change of the old x into 2 was fully 
established in the Transition period .. Wallis calls it an 
obscure sound. 1884 Vea Aug. Diet. Introd. 24 In the 
Vowels, ordinary jor short) quantity is unmarked .. obscure 
quality by (o, 

5. Of a place: Not readily seen or discovered; 
hidden, retired, secret; remote from observation. 

1484 Caxton Hadles of Adfouce i, We anone toke hym 
secretely in to his hows, and ledde hym in to a sure and 
obscure place. cxgoo Jécdusine 328 He departed & went by 
wawaye obscure ty] he fonda feld. 1988 Snaks. 774. A. 11. 
ili. 77 Why are yor sequestred from all your traine? .. And 
wandred fier to an obscure plot, 1660 Buounxr Bosentel 
23 Penderel had conveyed Him inta the obscurest part 
of it {a coppice], 1796 Burke Let, Noble La. Wks. VIL 6 
They pursue, even such as me, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolutionary tribunals. 1832 
Lyrrox Anugene 21.1 iii, | also keeparms even inthis obscure 
and safe retreat. 

6. Inconspicuous, undistinguished, unnoticed. 

15s5 Even Decades 312 Great thynges proceade & increase 
of smaul & obscure begynnynges. 1664 Powrr A.xp. PArlos. 
1. 6o If you take Nature at the rise..in her radimental anid 
obscure beginnings. 1715 De For fam, fasteuet. (1941) 1. 
Introd. 5 Fhe scene of this little action is not laid very re- 
mote, or the circumstance obscure. a 1854 H. REED Lecé. 
Lug. Hist. v. (1876) 14 The small and obscure beginnings of 
great political institutions, 

b. Of persons, their stalion, descent, ete.: Not 
illustrious or noted ; unknown to fame; humble, 
lowly, mean. 

1548 Hane Chron, /fen. Ut, 33 ‘The yonge man..was 
discended of a basse and obscure parentage. 15ss Ensen 
Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 4g It had byn better for hymto haue 
byn obscure & vnknowen., 1662 Woon Live Nov. (0. H.S.) 
1, 462 Died alittle better than in an obscure conditian, 1713 
Street Laglishm, No. 10, 69 Be obscure and innocent, 
rather tban conspicuous and guilty. 1750 Grav Elegy 30 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, Their homely joys, 
and destiny obscure. 1878 J. P. Hoers SYesus vi. 25 Jesus 
called poor fishermen, sorrowful sinners, obscure working- 
men, neglected children. 


7. fig. Not manifest to the mind or understand- 
ing; imperfectly known or understood; not clear 


Ha 
or plain; hidden, donbtful, vague, uncertain. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alfouee iit, Of a sentence gyucn 
upon a derke and obscure cause. 1596 Dravion Legeadds i, 
96 And brought the most obscurest Things to light. 1632 
J. Havwaro tr. Biond?'s Eromena 16 The King of Corsica, 
who gave no obscure signes of enmity. 1667 Micron 7. 2. 
vit. 192 Not to know at Jarge of things remote Front use, 
obscure and suttle. 1732 Arnutunot Andes of Diet 315 To 
know the Cause and seat of this Disease, which is often 
obscure, 1830 Lyen. Jrinc, Geol. 1. 261 Vet geologists have 
presumed to resorl toa nascent order of things..to explain 
every Obscure phenomenon. 1878 Huxiey /’*hystogy, 65 The 
origin of hail is still obscure. 2 i 

b. Of words, statements, explanations, meanings: 
Not perspictious; not clearly expressed; hard to 


understand, Also, of a speaker or writer. 

1498 Ae? 11 fen, Vi f,c. 8 Which acte..is so obscure derke 
and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof cannot 
perfitely be undrestond. x1gs3 ‘F. Witsox A#et. 61b, In 
seekyng to be‘Short be not obscure. 1573-8 Baret A‘. 
O11 A darke, obscure and crabbed style. 1651 Honnes 
Leviath, w, xtiv. 339 Some of the ohscurer places of the 
New Testament. 1794 Patey vid. (1825) II. 265 This dis- 
course was obscure. 1865 Grote Pato I. i. 27 Herakleitus 
of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by the denomina- 
tion of the Obscure, 1878 K. W. Date Lect. Preach. viii. 
230 If there are sentences which are at all obscure. 

B. st. 1. Obscurity, darkness; the ‘outer dark- 
ness’, 

1667 Mitton PL. th 406 Who shall. through i palpable 

=e 


OBSCURE. 


obscure find out His uncouth way. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 
458 Cautious in th' obscure he hop’d to fly The curious search 
of Euryclea’s eye. 1812 S, Rogers Voy. Columbus xu. 12 
In his progress thro’ the dread obscure. 1820 Lame Elia 
Ser. 1. Oxf. in Vac., As thougb a palpable ohscure had 
dimmed the face of things. 


2. Indistinctness of outline or colour. 

1792 A. Youne Trav. France (1889) 30 An animated..mass 
of infinitely varied parts—me!ting gradually into the distant 
obscure. @1839 Praupo Poenrs (1864) IE. 353 And, iu the 
calm obscure of even, All things and colours fade. 

3. Painting. pl. The ‘shades’ of a picture. 

1814 W. Taycorin Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 213 Distance 
progressively the light, and you will weaken hoth the clears 
and the obscures, 

Obscure (pbskiiios), v. [f. Onscune a., or the 
corresp. L. odscitrd-re to obscure, darken, OF. 
obscurer, earlier oscurer; cf. It. osceerare to darken.) 

+ 1. érans. To make obscure or dark, to involve 
in darkness; 1o darken; to deprive of light or 
brightness; Lo dim. : 

@ 1547 SuRREY /Eneid ii. (1557) Ciij b, The cloude.. Whoes 
moisture doth obscure allthinges about. 1g92 Suaks. len. 
& Ad, 728 Now of this dark night 1 perceive the reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 1651 Hosres 
Leviath. 1.ii. 5 The light of the Sun obscureth the light of 
the Starres. 1703 Porn Winter 30 See gloomy clouds 
obscure the cheerful day! 1781 Cowrer //ofe 534 Amazed 
that shadows should obscure the sight Of one whose birth 
was in a land of light. 18g3 Lytton Jy Movel it. xxii, The 
cuttle-fish, that by obscpring the water sails from its enemy. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To become dark, 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixxii. 84 The erde did trimmill, the 

stanis claif, The sone obscurit of his licht. as : 
ec. trausf. trans. To make obscure in quality of 
sound, etc. 

1873 J. A. H. Murray Died. S, Counties Scot. 132 In other 
positions the vowel sounds are dulled or obscured to such an 
extent that they lose their original quality and fall into the 
obscure @ described. 1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd, 24 In 
modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in 
syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, 
especially in those that follow the main stress, 

2. To dim or lessen the lustre or glory of; ‘to 
put in the shade’; to overshadow or outshine. 

1548 Latimer Ser. Ploughers (Arb.) 30 ‘To deface and ob. 
scure Godes glory. 1g91 Suaks. 1 //en. V7, v. iv. 22 You 
haue suborn’d this man Of purpose, to obscure ny Noble 
birth. 2781 J. Moore few See. /¢. (1790) IL. Ixviii. 327 
His liberality..obscured the glory of all who had preceded 
him in the office. 1819 Surttey Cencd ut. i. 102 That faith 
no agony shall chscure in me. 1874 Greex Shor (fist. iii. 
§ 4. 129 As yet .. the fortunes of the University (of Oxford] 
were obscured by the glories of Paris. 


3. To cover or hide from view; to conceal. 

1606 G. Wlooncocke] fist. fostine xxxiv. 112 He lay 
hoping to obscure himselfe in an vnfrequented and desolate 
place, 1632 Litucow 7'rav. vy. 210 Blood-thirsty Arabians, 
who in holes, canes, and bushes, lie obs[clured, waiting for 
.. Trauellers. 1678 Mrs. Beun Sir P. Fancy i i, What 
shall I do? "tis too late to obscure myself. 1697 Dampier 
Vay. 1. 70, L have lain obscured in the evening near .. where 
they resort, and .. have kill’d 14 of them. 19767 Cries o, 
Blood 22 They plac’d me helow .. and obscur’d me with 
boards, 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iv, His grisled beard 
and matted hair Obscured a visage of despair. 1866 G. 
MacDONALO Ann, 2 Netghb. xxxii. (1878) 548 The moon was 
now quite obscured. 

+b. zutr. (for reff.) To hide onesclf, Obs. 

1603 Petowe in Farr 5S. P. Jas. f (1848) 105 When you 
might see all plensures shun the light, And love obscuer, at 
Léhiza’s fall. 1623 Fletcner & Rowtey Alald in Ali Ww. ii, 
How! there's bad tidings: I must obscure and hear it. 1632 
Suirtey Changes w. i, Here [le obscure. [Withdrawes.] 

4. To conceal from knowledge or observation ; 
to keep secret the identity of; to keep dark; to 
disguise. Also ref. +a. Of persons. Oés. 

é1530 L. Cox Ahed. (1899) 88, I wolde that they wolde set 
the penne to the paper, and by their industry obscure my 
rude ignoraunce. 1 Suaks. en. V,1. i. 63 The Prince 
obscur'd his Contemplation Vnder the Veyle of Wildnesse. 
1614 Raceicn fist. WVordd tt. (1634) 405 David... fled thence 
-. to Achis,.. Prince of Geth: where to obscure himselfe, he 
was fore't to counterfeit both simplicitie and distraction. 

b. Of things. 

1757 Foore Anthor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 143 Ay, Robin, there's 
no obscuring extraordinary talents, 1821 SuELLEV Lipipsych. 
33 Thou Mirror In whom .. All shapes look glorious hich 
thou gazest on ! Ay, even the dim words which obscure thee 
now Flash, lightning-like, with unaccustomed glow. 

5. To render dim or vague to the understanding; 
to render unintelligible. + Zo obscure oneself frou, 
to render one’s meaning obscure to (oés.). 

1584 in Spottiswood ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 43x He rt 
first ohscnred himself from me, and would not ( plain. 1613 
Purcitas 1 ee (1614) 129 To obscure, rather than 
illustrate, that which is so .. plainly there expressed. 1751 
Be Te Rambler No. 156% 2 The evidence fis} obscured 

y inaccurate argumentation, 1840 Mitt Diss. § Dise. 
(1875) I. 409 This language .. serves not to elucidate, hut to 
disguise and obscure. 1875 Ovsetey A/us. Korn: xii. 57 It 
[the fugue form for choruses] should be freely adopted when- 
ever it does not too much obscure the sense of the words. 

Hence Obscurring vé/. 56, and ffl. a. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. u, iv, Under the hatches of 
obscuringearth, 1611 CoTGr., Odseurcissement,an obscuring, 
darkening, dimming, ouercasting, ouershadowing. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 494 This obscuring of the Sun [by clonds] 
at noon, is commonly sudden. 1780 tr. Leounardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 128 The star .. is hid with obscuring clonds. 1873 
Jj. A. H. Murray Diad. S. Counties Seot. 133 To indicate 
this obscuring of unaccented vowels, 1885 Atheneum 
26 Sept. 398/2 The relations between Eve and her brother, 


28 


little Tom, until the premature obscuring of that bright young 
piece of manhood. : 

Obscured (fbskiiiosd, foct. -réd), pl. a. 
[-ED 1.] Made obscure; darkened, dimmed ; hidden 
from the sight or perception ; fallen into obscurity. 

1590 Suaxs. Con. Err. 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
beauens did grant. 1598 — Jerry W, v. iii. 15 They are 
all couch’d in a pit hard by Hernes Oake, with obseur'd 
Lights. 1763 Eowaros in Phit. Trans, LIE. 229 Reflections 
of obscured things in air, when reflected from the water, 
1891 T. Haroy Yess (1900) 19/1 Pages of works devoted 
to extinct, balf-extinet, obscured, and ruined families, 

Hence Obscu'redly (-rédli), adv. 

1628 GauLe Pract. Fhe. (1629) 402 ‘This numbred while 
[the forty days between resurrection and ascension] Christ 
passed not .. obscuredly; but appeared oft. @ 1641 Br. 
Mountacu 4ets & Alou, (1642) 346 ‘This continued among 
Pagans..though ohscuredly. 

Obscurely (gbskittorli), adv. [f. Obscure a. 
+-Ly*,] In an obscure way, manner, or degree. 

1. a. Darkly; dimly, dully; not brighily or 
luminously. b. So as to be indistinct to the sight 
or other sense; dimly, indistinctly. e¢. With a 
dark, sombre, or dingy colonr; dully, 

€1§96 Jounson Seven Chanipions 11. vii. (1852) 194 They 
stood obscurely behind the trees. 1620 Rowianns Night 
Raven 28 A night ..obscurely darke, or Moone light cleere. 
1632 J. Havwarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 54 Torches, which 
(though of pure white wax) were yet all artificially made 
obscurely browne. @ 1839 Pragp Poevts (1264) 11. 420 Vhere 
my Whole, chscurely bright, Still shows his little lamp by 
night. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi, (1873) 498 It is com- 
posed of obscurely-stratified hard sandstone. 1871 — Desc. 
Man HH, xiiizg5 The young arc obscurely tinted. 1871 Rosy 
Lat, Grau. 1, Pref. 73 In English we are in the habit of 
changing, or pronouncing obscurely, short vowels in un- 
accented syllables. . 

2. fig. With obscurity of meaning, expression, or 
exposition; not plainly or clearly, 

1527 R. Tuorve in Nakluyt Voy, (1589) 253 It [a map] can- 
not be hut obscurely set out. 1563 Win3et Sour Scoir Fhre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 107 Quhy hef ze setfurth the said 
pennance sa obscuirlie? 1632 J. Wavwarp tr. Brondi's 
Eromena 48 By your absence have 1 obscurely ghessed, 
and by your letters clearely understood of the strange reso- 
lution. 1797-1803 Foster in Life 4 Corr, (1846) L. 195 To 
reveal, though obscurely. 1838 Dickens Ach. Nich. lv, 
She even went so far as to hint obscurely at an attachment. 

3. In obscurity; inconspicnously. 

1592 Grrese Great's HW. 74 41617) 8 You will hee 
accounted ..a peasant, if ye liue thus obscurelie. 1691 Woon 
Ath, Oxon. 1. 260 Most Poets dye poor, and consequently 
obscurely. 1962-71 H. Watroce Mer(ue's Anced. Paint. 
(1786) ITE, 223 fie lived obscurely in Knave's-acre, in 
partnership with a house-painter. 1876 Brownixc SZ. 
Alartin's S$, v, Though corpses rot obscurely, Ghosts escape. 


Obscurement. are. [f. Oxscurr v. + 
-MENT.] = OBSCURATION ; prodttction of obscurity. 

1658 R. Fraxck North. Alem. (1821) 282 Vhe standard royal 
was advanced by Charles the First..not far from the 
obscurements of Mortimer’s Hole. @1703 Pomrret D/es 
Noviss, Poems (1790) 139 Now bolder fires appear, And o’cr 
the palpable obscurement sport, Glaring and gay as falling 
Lucifer. 1834 /raser’s Mag. X. 659 There is a nolile vein 
of puetry .. which shines through all the obscurement of 
translation. 

Obsctreness. Now rare. [f. Opscvre a. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or condition of being OnscuRE 
(in various senses); = OBscURITY, 

1509 Barctay SAyp of Folys (1570) 53 To knowe of Logike 
.-For by argument it maketh enident Muche obscurenes. 
1555 Epren Decades 129 Vhe obscurenesse of the caue into 
the which he was farre entered. 1570 Bintixcstry Euclid 
x. xvili, 247 ‘The difficulty and obscurenes of this booke. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iit. § 2 The privateness or 
obscureness .. of life of contemplative men. 1727 Braptev 
fam, Diet.s.v. Draught horse, Uf you discover some Spot, 
Obscureness, or Whiteness therein, 1754 Eowaros /reed, 
Wild w. viii. 247 The Imperfection of our manner of con- 
ceiving of ‘Mhings, and the Obscureness of Language. 1873 
M. Arnoto Lit. §& Dogma (1876) 82 The characters of 
humility, obscureness, and depression, were commonly at- 
tributed to the Jewish Messiah. 

Obscu-rer. rave. [f. OpscurEv. +-En1,] One 
who or that which obscures. 

1630 Loro Banians §& Persees 24 A waster and obscurer 
of such louelynesse. 1869 Daily News 23 Nov., It was 
fortunate that we were not dependent for illumination on 
these patent obscurers. 

+ Obsew'rify, v7. Obs. rare. [i L. obscir-us 
Opscuns a, +-F¥: cf. obs. F. odscuzrifier (Scarron 
1650).] ¢raxs. To render obscure; to hide. 

i6ea Witner Afistr, Pitlar. in Arh. Garner 1V. 367 Not 
that I..wish obscurified Her matchless Beauty. 1826 
BextnaMin Westin. Rev. V1. 494 Misapplication of any one 
of the three obscurified terins——srust, use, and confidence. 

Obsewrism, rare. [f. OpscurE @. + -1su.] 
= OBSCURANTISM. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIVE. 142 We have objected to the 
theological obscurism of blind submission which some are 


preaching as a cure for the evils of the day. /éd., To 


maintain that obscurism in religious doctrine. 

Obscurity (pbskiti-riti). Also 5 obscurete(e, 
-itee, 5-6 obscurte, 6-7 -itie. [a. F. odsceurtié 
(1305 in Hatz,-Darm.), also in OF. odscerté,oscurtd, 
ad. L. obsctritdt-ent, {. obsciir-us OBSCURE a: see 
-1TY,] The quality or condition of being obscure. 

1. Absence of light (total or partial); darkness; 
dimness, dullness ; covc7. a dark place. 


148 Caxton Aly77, 1. xxv, 118 This thynge is the clowde, 
But it hath not so moche obscurete that it taketh fro vs the 


OBSECRATION. 


clernes of the day. e1g00 Afelusine 22 None obscurte or 
darknes was seen about it, 1611 Bipie /s2. lix. 9 We waite 
for light, hut behold obscuritie. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Rom, 
forest i, The obscurity of the dawn confined his views. 
1853 Kane Grinneld Exp. xvii. (1856) 444 A strange, 
palpable ohscurity.. gradually wrapped itself over every 
thing. 1854 J. S. C. Asporr Napoleon (1855) 11. xx. 377 
Caulaincourt .. galloped in the deep obscurity by another 
route to Paris, : i 

2. The quality or condition of being unknown, 
inconspicuous, or insignificant. 

1619 Drayton /dea x, Thy gifts thou in obscurity dost 
waste, 1659 DB. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 237 A certain 
Fellow of the very dregs of the People, who had dyed 
in the obscurity of his birth, had not this furious revolt 
.. elevated him. 1730-46 Tiomson 4 wfiann 1023 The sigh 
for suffering Worth Lost in obscurity, 1873 tiateres 
fntell, Life x, iii. (1875) 349. The greater number have to 
remain in positions of obscurity. 

b. An obscure or unknown person. 

1822 Athenzum 14 Jan. 31/2 Herr Zart. goes through the 
whole number of obscurities from Leibnitz to Kant. 1890 
B. L, Gupersteeve Fss, & Stud. 306, 1 left them all and 
married this poor, young obscurity. 

8. The quality or condition of not being clearly 
known or comprchended. 

1474 Caxton Chess¢ 109 The thought is enuoluped in 
obscurete and vnder the clowdes. 1603 Hot.ann Plutareh's 
Aor. 62 la Philosophie, where at the first there seemeth.. 
to be some strangenesse, obscuritie, and 1 wot not what 
barrennesse. 1674 in ssex Pagers (Camden) 1. 232, 1 must 
confess 1 have ever hin uneasy to finde things in so much 
obscurity. 1853 J. Tuomson Lect. Juflant. 3¢3 To remove 
any part of the obscurity which prevails with regard to the 
natwre and progress of mortification. 1876 Humpnreys 
Cotn-Coll. Man. ii. 7 The precise date of the origin of 
coined moncy is lost in obscurity. 

4, Lack of perspicuity in language; uncertainty 
of meaning ; unintelligiblencss, 

1538 Starkey England 0. i. 145 Al obscuryte and darkenes 
both in wrytyng and-in al communycatyon spryngyth 
therof. 1603 Campion Ang. Poesy Wks. (Bullen) 231 There 
is no writing too brief that, without obscurity, comprehends 
the intent of the writer. 1751 Jounson Nawidler No. 169 
2 13 One of the most pernicious effects of haste is obscurity, 
1870 Swinsurne Liss. §& Stud, (1875) 273 Real and offensive 
obscurity comes merely of inadequate thonght embodied in 
inadcquate language. - 

b. An obscure point; an unintelligible, or not 
clearly intelligible, speech or passage. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 Desyrous to 
vnderstonde the ohscuretees or derknesse of holy scriptures. 
1729 Butter Seom. Pref., But even obscurities arising from 
other canses than the abstruseness of the argument may not 
be always inexcusable. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) 111. 43 The 
obseurities of early Greek poets arose necessarily out of the 
state of language. 

+Obscwrous, « Obs.rare'. [f. L. obsciir-us 
Oxgcure + -ovs.] Dark, gloomy, obscure. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patrinun (W. de W. 1495) 1 xiviil. 
91b/2 A countree where the sonne ne the mone dyde not 
shyne, but there were derke tenebrees and ohscurous, 

bsecate, crron. form of Oncacate. 


Obsecrate (p*bsikrett), wv. rare, pedantic. [f. 
L. obsecrét-, ppl. stem of odsecrare to besecch, 
entreat (prop. in the name or for the sake of some- 
thing sacred), f. 06 on account of + sacrdre to make 
sacred, f. sacer, sacr- sacred.] ¢rars. To entreat 
earnestly, as in the name of something sacred ; 


to beseech, supplicate (a person); to beg (a thing). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg, *v, | most 
humblely obsecrate all men to receave gratefully this my 
laboure, s601 Munpav & Cnertte Down Robt. Earl 
fluntington wii. in Hazl. Dodstey VIN. 135 [Ralph, bom. 
basticadly| 1 obsecrate ye with all courtesy .. you would 
vouch or deign to proceed. So) a aPeeLt Lexiph. 113 [in 
ridicule} L obsecrate you, Mr. Doctor, to concede me leave 
of absence, 1818 Scorr Aed Koy xxxi, Andrew Fairservice 
employed his lungs in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s 


protection. 
Obsecration (pbsikra-fon\.  [ad. L. obsecra- 


lidn-em, n. of action f. obsecrdre to OBSECRATE: 
perth. immed. a. I’. odséeration (13th c. in Godef.).] 
1. Earnest entreaty, supplication; sometimes in 
orig. L. sense, Entreaty made in the naine of the 


deity or some sacred thing, 

1382 Wycuir /s. cxliili}. 1 Lord..parceyue myn obsecra- 
ciaun [Vulg. odsecrationent]. — Prov. xviii. 23 With obse- 
craciouns speketh the pore man. 1482 Alonk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 25 For hys enmyes.. he made meruailous prayers and 
obseeracyons. 1597 tr. Buddinger’s Decades (1592) gu In 
inuocation or petition we compreltend obseeration, which is 
a more vehement praier, @ 1699 Srinuincrteet (J.), That 
these were comprehended under the sacra, is manifest from 
the old form of obsecration, 1854 Faurr Growth i Holt- 
ness xv. (1872) 275 Obsecration is the adding of some motive 
or adjuration to our demands [in prayer}, 1883 Stevenson 
Stlverado Sq. iii. (1886) 17 Behold the analyst..raising hands 
in obsecration, attesting god Lyorus, 

b. ALhet. (See quots.) : -. 

1609 R. Barner Faith/. Sheph. 67 Obsecration ; this is 
making of request to the Hearers..intreating the auditory 
to yeeld some thing for their good. 1837+ Encyel. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XVI. 3190/1 Odsecration, in Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator implores the assistance of God or man. 

2. spec. One of the suffrages or prayers of the 
Litany introduced by the word ‘by? (L. er). 

1877 E. Dain. Prayerbook 172 The Obsecrations which 
commence at ver. 11 are prayers for deliverance from sin 
and its consequences. 1890 Mars. Penny Caste § Creed 11. 
v. 133 lle began the Litany..he selected certain of the 
obsecrations, 


OBSECRATIONARY. 


Hence Obsecra‘tionary a. =next. 

1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 76 The obsecrationary 
objurgation is beautiful. 

t+ Obsecratory, ¢ Obs. rave. [f. L. ppl. 
stem odscerat- (see above), or odsecrafor beseecher : 


see “aah Characterized by obsecralion. 
1624 Be. Have Peace Maker § 26 (R.) That gracious and 
obsecratory charge of the blessed Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Obse-de,». rare. [a. F. obséder(16-17th c.),ad. 
L. obsidére: cf. PosseDE v.]  ¢rans. = OBSESS 2. 


Hence Obse-ding f//. a. 

1885 R.L. & F. Stevexson Dynamtter 132 alfa minute 
-,and he would be free..from his obseding lodger, 1892 
Pall Mall G. a1 Nov. 2/2 Vhe Devil sugared over in a 
basket of fruit..obsedes the body of a Bavarian boy. 

+ Obseerk, v7. Ods. rare—'. [app. f. L. of- (OB- 
1a) + SEEK @., through association with L. odsegai: 


see next.] vans. To seek to obtain. 
1646 J. Brxpricce Vsura Ace. 28 None but famous.. 
persons were wont to obseeke that Office of Censorship. 


+ Obse-que, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obseyui: sce 
OssEquy 1,} ¢rans. To comply with, yield to, obey. 

1720 J. Jouxson Can. Eng. CA. \xx, 1f he formerly obse- 
qued the Devil thro’ Effeminacy, now let him fast by Way 
of Retaliation, 

Obseque, variant of OpsEquy! Oés, 

O-bsequence. Now rare. [ad L. odse- 
quentia, t, obseguent-ent OBSEQUENT.] Compliance, 
complaisance, obsequiousness. 

1603 Hoiaxn Plutarch's Mor. 1153 More force of law, 
than voluntary obsequence. 12622 Catperwoop Course 
Conformity 47 Vasinuating them hy flatteric and obsequence 
into the princes favour. 1884 D. G. Mircuets Sound Yo. 
gether ii, 43 The monarch was charmed .. not less by the 
eis of his work than by his grave courtly obsequience 
sie}. 

tO-bsequent, a. Obs. [ad. L. obseyient-em 
compliant, yielding, ete., pr. pple. of odsegui: 
ef. obs. F. obseguen?, and sce Opsequyl.] Com- 


pliant, yielding, obedient. 

1s20 Winitinton Vale. (1527) 38b, Benyuolent, lyberall, 
obsequent. i 
the lerned men that were there, were. .cbsequente to the 
pleasure and wail of the bysshoppes of Rome. 1601 JToncaxp 
Pliny Pref., The tongue in an Englishman's head is framed 
so flexible and ohsequent, that it can pronounce naturally 
any other language. as61g Foruersy Afheour, u. i. § 6 
(1622) 181 Plyant, and obsequent to his pleasure. 

Obsequial (fbs*kwial), a [f. Onsrquy 2 + 
AL.) Of or pertaining to funeral obsequies. 

@ 1693 Urgunart Rabelats wt. xxiii, 185 Funerary and 
Obsequial Festivals. H. H. Witson rit, fidta 1, 
467 ‘To perform the obsequial rites. 1851 S. Juuu .Vargaret 
i. i, (1871) 172 Parson Welles, as the last Obsequial act .. 
lig the people for their kindness..to the dead and the 
iving. 

Obse-quian, a. rare. [f. L. odseged-2m + -sN.] 
Ancient Hist. Of or pertaining to the Odsegutunrs 
see quot. 

1788 Gisson Deel. § F. lit. V. 398 The troops, who, in the 
new language of the empire, were styled of the Odseguian 
Theme. (Note. V0 the division of the 7henes, or provinces 
described hy Constantine Porphyrogenitus..the Odseguitne, 
a Latin Pppeliation of the army and palace, was the fourth 
in the public order.) 

Obsequies: sce Oxsrquy 2. 

Obsequio:sity. [ad.med.L. obsegaidsitas(DuC.) 
f. obsegutosus : see next and -ITY.] Obsequiousness. 

1885 H. Janus Little Tour xxix, 186 fis application will 
be accompanied with the forms of a considerable vbsequi- 
osity, and in this case his request will be granted as civilly 
as it has heen made. 

Obsequious (gbsrkwios), a. [ad. L. obseguids- 
us compliant, obedient, f. cbsegecan OBskQuy 1}; 
ef. F.obseguteux, -euse(15-16the. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Compliant with the will or wisbes of another, 
esp. of a superior; prompt to serve, please, or 
follow directions; obedient; dutiful. Now rare. 

1450 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 4 Owur obscynyouse seruyce 
to hym xulde be aplyede, “1530 Tinvate Pract, Prelates 
Whks. (1573) 368/1 Was no man so obsequyous and seruiceable, 
1598 Suaks. Merry IV. tw. ii. 2, 1 see you are obsequious 
in your loue. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vt. 10 Light issues forth, 
and at the other dore Obsequious darkness enters. a 170 
Burkitt On N. 7, Mark xi. 6 ‘Che most unruly an 
untcained creatures become obsequious to Christ. @ 1859 
Macactay fist, Eng. xxiii. V. 2 An army may be so con- 
stituted as to be.. efficient against an enemy, and yet 
obsequious to the civil magistrate. A i 

+b. Throngh association with Onsequy2: Duti- 
fol in performing foncral obsequies or manifesting 
regard for the dead ; proper to obsequies. ds. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A. v. iii. 152 Stand all aloofe, but Vakle 
draw you neere, To shed obsequious teares vpon this 
Yrunke,  160z — Ham... ii. g2 The Surniuer bound Ia 
filial] Obligation .. To do obsequious Sorrow. ¢ 1674 Fuser. 
Kingswood Ch. in Gentl, Mag, UXX. 1. 39/1 In anenoy 
of bis deere Father .. His obseqnious son Richard Web 
set up this monument. 

2. Unduly or servilely compliant; ignobly sub- 
missive ; manifesting or characterized by servile 
complaisance ; fawning, cringing, sycophantic. 

1602 Marston Ant, & Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 1. rr With most 
obsequious sleek-brow'd intertain. 2670 Manvuni. Corr. 
Wks, 1872-5 11.35: The House was thin and absequious. 
1720 Swirt Fates Clergymen, He had now acquired a 
low, obsequious, aukward bow, 1848 Dickess Domeéey i, 
Following him out, with most obsequious politeness, 


1843 wVecess. Doctr. N ij b, The greate parte of | 


By) 


, Comb, 1889 KR. Urvvart. Art Scot. vii. 131 The timid, 
insignificant, and obsequious-looking pock-pitted youth, 
tb. transf. ofa plant: ‘Creeping’. Obs. 

1657 ‘Tomuinson Nenon's Disp. 268 Its root emits many 
crass, obsequious branches, 

Obse'quiously, av. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In 
an obsequious manner ; ‘f with ready compliance 
or cagerness to serve or please, dutifully (ods.); 
with unduc subinission, deference, or complaisance; 
inaservile, fawning, or abject way. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanic 1. iv. 1gt To day, to day, 
implore obsequiously : ‘Frust not to morrowes will, 1623 
Bincutam Nenophon 21 What friends soeuer he chose., he 
vsed most obsequionsly. 1701 De For 7rue-born Eng. 53 
No Subjects more obsequiously obey. 1736 Snexstoxr. 
Joa Lady 7 Oct., When theatres for you the scenes forgo, 
And -the box bows, obsequiously low, 1866 Gro. Ector 
F, Holt xi. (1868) 122 ‘Won't you please to walk into the 
parlour, sir?’ said Chubb, obsequiously. 

tb. With dutiful performance of funeral obse- 
quies or due tokens of regard for the dead; in the 


| manner of a mourner. (Cf. Opsequious 1b.) Oés. 
1594 Suaks. Aich, ff, oii 3 Whil’st I a-while obsequi- 
onsly lament Th’ vntimely fall of Vertnons Lancister. 1608 
R. Jounson Seren Champions 60 ‘There obsequiously to 
| offer up unto the angry destinies many a bitter sighe 
} anid teare. q 
Obse‘quiousness. [f. as prec. +-NeEss.] The 
| quality ot being obsequious; obsequious conduet. 
a. Ready compliance or obedicnce ; eagerness to 
serve or please ; dutiful service. Now rare or Obs. 
1447 Boxrxuam Seyutys (Roxb.) 137 In al this tyme wych 
so besyly She shewyd this meke obsequyonsnesse. 1548 
| Upaur, ete. Arason Par. Yohn xii, 82 ‘This womans ob- 
sequiousnesse and henefite towardcs me. 1638 RAwLEy ty, 
Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 14 N singular good Mother, and 
Wife; And yet, no lesse Famous, for her Libertie, than 
Obsequiousnesse towards ber Husband. 1767 Lewis Statins 
x. 923 uote, In order to win her Affections by his Obsequi- 
pusness. ae } ne 
b. Servile submission or complaisance; servility. 
1613 Seater Tram fersfa to7 Necording to the corrupt 
condition of all Courts, in which the loue of obsequionsnesse 
to the Prince..is more power-able then the feare to do ill. 
3727-38 Gav Fadles tt. ili, 23 With what obseqnivusness they 
hend, To what vile actions condescend. at Back Green 
Past, xxx. {1878} 240 The obsequionsness, that marks the 
relations between the waiter.,and the guest at an hotel. 
Obse‘quity. cave~'. [irreg, f. OBSEQUI-OV'S + 
-1Ty.] Obsequiousness. 
1892 Cornh. Mag. June 586 He saluted the Provincial with 
a nervous obsequity which was wnpleasant to look upon. 
tO-bsequy!. Ots. Also 6 obseque, 6-7 
obsequie. [ad. L. odsegui-ui complianee, eom- 
plaisance, obedience, in pl. acts of compliance, f 
| obsegui to follow or comply with, f. 02. (O8- 1a 
+ segui to follow. Partly a. obs. I. obsegite 
‘obéissance’ (a 1420 in Godef...] | Ready com- 
pliance with the will or pleasure of another, esp. 
of a superior; deferential service ; obsequiousness. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) H. 219 estes and other crea- 
tures, whiche were create. .to the obsequy of subieccion lad 
obseqguinum subjectionis). fbid V1. 35 Ligurgus jafe lawes 
-smovenge peple to the obseyay of princes, 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 333 bf/t Me gaf fyrst to his neyghbour his power 
in aydynge and obsequyes. crsso Disc. Common i val 
Fug, (1893) 1112, Lowe him not only obeysannce but also the 
obseque T can, 1652 Eart Monn. tr. Aentivogtio's Hist, 
Relat, 39 Very great is the obsequie which the whule People 
| shew unto hin. la 1677 Nace Mint. Orig. Man. w, it. 308 
We find every Command of the Divine Will .. answered by 
an immediate ofseguéunt in the created Matter.] 
b. Ritual services, rites, rare. 
, 1550 Bate A fol. 30 Appoynted ta the ceremoniall obsequyes 
in the howse of God. 1605 Carman Ad? Fvoles Plays 1875 
1. 127 You enioye a hushand and may freely Performe all 
obsequies you desire to loue. < 
bsequy?; now always in pl. obsequies 
(p'bstkwiz). Forms: sing. 5 obseque, 5-6 -qui, 
-quye, (6 oseque), 6-8 obsequie, 5-8 -quy ; f/. 
4- obsequies, (6 -cuyce). [a. AF. odseguie (also 
OF., 1316 in Godef.), = usual OF. odséyue (osdyue, 
ete, 12th ¢.), pl. odsdyues, ad. med.L.. obseguiz, 


ace. pl. obsegutis, 

Asolitary and doubtful instance of late L, odseguiis (Other- 
wise read éxseguéds) occurs in an inscription. Hate or 
Med.L. obseguie appears to have arisen through mixture of 
exseguie funeral rites, and odseguéune dutiful service ; see 
these words in Du Cange, and ef. Exrguy.] 

Funeral rites or ceremonies; a funeral. + For- 
merly sometimes including commemorative rites 
or services (performed at the grave of the deceased or 


elsewhere), or denoting these alone. +a. sing. Obs, 
©3475 Partenay 2332 His funerall ohseque to-morn we do. 
1535 MS. (Sotheby's Constable Cat, Oct. 1899), Here folowythe 
the Oseque and intierment of the Right highe and excelent 
Prences Lade Kateryn. gs Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
tt, 1 will that my executors. «shall maik one obsequi yerely 
" for my soull in the place whear 1am buried. 1599 HakwuyT 
Vey, 11. 1. 86 Nor the seuenth day onely, but ce seuenth 
nioneth and yeere, within their owne houses they renne this 
obsequie. 1671 Mitton Samson 1732 ‘To fetch him hence, 
and solemnly attend With silent obsequie and funeral train 
Home to his Fathers house. 1705 Luctus Brit. 2 Without 
some Mournful Pomp and Obsequie. 
b. pé. 
€1386 Cuavcer Axé.'s 7.135 To the ladyes he restored 
agayn The bones of hir housbondes that weren slayn ‘I'v 
loon obsequies as was tho the gyse. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 192/1 The mayde. .kepte hym in ways wyth lyghtes 


OBSERVANCE. 


and in denyne obsequyes as long as she lyucd. ¢ 1530 Lv. 
Brrners Arti. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 36 The kynge.. caused her 
obsecnyce to be done ryght solempnely in the chirche. 1588 
Suaks. 77%. A. 1.3160 Loe at this ‘Tombe my tributaric 
teares, T render for my Bretherens Obsequics. 1670 Devoun 
Cong. Granada v. i, See perform'd theic Fun‘ral Obseqnies. 
1746 SMottery Reproof 143 At Peter's obsequies T sung no 
dirge. 1877 Giapstone Gleax, IV. xxxv. 364 We thus pro- 
vide the Sultan with abundant funds for splendid obsequies. 

+ O-bserate, 7 Cts. rare—9, [f. L. obserai-, 
ppl. stem of odserire, f. ob- (OB- 1d) + sera bolt.) 
trans, Yo bolt, to lock up. Hence + Obserastion. 

1623 Cockrram, Ofserate. 1658 Puintips, Oserration 
[1678 Osseration). 

Observable sbz3avib), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
observabil-is. {. obscrvare to OBSERVE: sec -ABLE, 
and ef, F, observable (¢ 1500 in Godef,).] 

A. adj. 1. That must or may be observed, 
attended to, or kept. 

1608 T. Monros /cand, Enconnt. 31 Observable for per- 
petuall remembrance, 1609 Brak (Douay) J2vad. 
This is the observable night of our Lord. 1879 H. SrENCER 
Princ, Sociol. $348 Forms observable in social intercourse. 

2. ‘Phat may le observed or taken notice of; 
noliceable ; perceptible. 

1646 Sik Tl. Grown J’semd, Hp. 101 As the head may he 
disturbed by the skin, it may the same way be relleved; as 
is observable in ba! Vo. 256 


) ] cations, agin Apvinon Spret, N 
»3 Any little Slip is more vonspicuons and observable 31 
his Conduct than ia another's, 1823 H. J. Beoowl. fated. 
Unistatlegr, 33 The regularity and symmetry observable 
in the forins of crystallized bodies, 1874 Ginx Short Hist. 
vni. $ 1.455 A marked change in public sentiment became 
at once observable. 

3. Worthy of observation, notice, or mention; 
noteworthy, ‘Formerly in stronger sense: Re- 
markable, notable. 

1609 Sir E. Wony Let. toe 7.17.3 The Natmalistes, 
amongst manic other obseruable relations, record this of the 
Struthio rr ser Mist Gt Dit. vi. sani § 5. 1304 
nun of so obsernable composednesse, as that he had bin 
Neuer seeve to laugh. 1667 Prvys Diary 25 July, Hogg is 
. the most ubservable cmbezzler that ever was known, 1775 
Jousson Westera dst, duck Neuneth, We met with nothing 
very observable, 1789 Rann /fist, Vezocastle 1, 4.5 There 
is an observable old chair in the vestry of this church. 1828 
I Isranti Chas /, 1x. 2444 very observable incident in 
the history of Charles, 1884 Sik R. Baccatnay in Law Kep. 
27 Chance. Div, 108 It is observable that the application must 
be made on sufficient ground on affidavit or others ise. 

B. sé +1. A noteworthy thing, fact, or cir- 
cumstanee. Chiefly in Ad. Oés, 

1639 Futter //oly War xix. (1647) 30 Asher entertaineth 
us with these observables. 1663 Prva 2vary 27 Vel, 
Among other observables we drank the King's health out of 
a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII to this Company. 
1713 Dewnim Piys.-Theol, Soi. 447 Another Observable in 
the Fibers of the Leaf, is their orderly Position, 1746 
GC. Apams Wicrograph. xxix. (1747) 102 (The Snail) ‘Vhis 
slow paced slimy Animal hich many carious Observables. 
1822 Sovrnuy Left. (1856) 111, 364 Among other observables, 
it ought to be noticed that she has pecaliar names for her 
domestic implements. 

$2. A thing that may be observed or noticed, 
Obs. rare. 

1660 11. More .Wyst. Ged? mt. vi. go Apparent as well from 
what they write of his birth and amours, as from other ob- 
servables in his Image, 

+3. A point to be observed or attended to, rare. 

1703 'F. N. City & C. Purchaser 50 Of Observables in 
Buyiag and Laying Bricks. 3 

Tlence Obse'rvably «a/v., noticeably, perceptibly, 
notably; Obse-rvableness, the qualily or fact of 
being observable. 

1646 Sin TY. Browne Pserd, Ff. 313 It grew observably 
shallower in his dayes. 1727 Bartey vol. 11, Observadleness, 
fitness, easiness, or worthiness to be observed. 1840 CARLYLE 
fferces i. (1858) 1838 A aa law of human nature, still 
everywhere observably at work. 

tObserval. O65, [f. Opservev. + -an 5.J 
The action of observing; observation; observance. 

21734 Nortu Z-vazit. ex. (1740) 659 The full Force of the 
Libel will not appear without a previous Observal of what has 
heen said of them. 1765 J. Brown C4 Frad. (1814) eg1 The 
outward observal was partly remembered, 

Observance (gbzs1vins’, Also 3-6 -aunce, 
(3 obcerv-), 5 -ans, -auns, (6 -anss). [a. F. 
observance (¢ 1250 in Godefroy), ad. L, observaautia 
regard, attention, notice; respect, reverence ; _kcep- 
ing or following of a law, custom, ete.; in late L., 
religions worship, f. observdnt-em, pr. pple. of 
observidre to OBSERVE.) 

I. 1. Theaction or practice of observing, keeping, 
or paying attention to (a law, command, duly, 
ceremony, set time, or anything prescribed or fixed); 
due regard to (a custom, practice, rule, method, or 
any principle of action). Const, of, t 0, 

1390 Gower Conf 111. 142 Fyfpointz, whiche he hath under- 
take To kepe and holde in observance. 1§00-20 Duxaar 
Poems xiv. 15 ‘Vhus 1 gife our the obseruanss Of luvis cure. 
1596 Srexser #. Q. vi. v.35 In streight obseruaunce of re- 
ligious vow. 1602 Suaks. //anz 1. tv. 16 Te is a Custome 
More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruance. 1649 
Mitton Aiko, ix.85 Under the colour of a blind and litteral 
observance to an oath, 1754 Ricuarvson Grandison 1V. x. 
78 Vour own reason .. shall .. direct your observances of my 
advice, 1785 Patry Mor. Piilas.\. vill. (1827}94/2 To comply 
with the religious observance of Sunday. 1841 Laxe Arad, 
Nts. 1. 70 The observance of this festival ., continues three 
or four days, 1856 Kaxe Arct. ZxA/. H. viii 89 The safety 


OBSERVANCY. 


of the whole company exacts the sternest observance of 
discipline. 
b. The kee 

performance of customary worship or ccremony. 

31380 Wreur Sed. 1Vks. 11. 432 3if ohservaunce in lyves 
of fadris profytede to many men. .neéver, 
open folye to make herof a rewle for al and for ever. ¢13 
Cuavcer A’xt.’s 7’. 642 For to doon his obseruaunce to May. 
1g00-20 Dunpar Poems x. 27 Do jour obseruance devyne 
‘To him that is of kingis King. 1605 Bacon Ado, Learn. 
1. To the King § 1 Dayly sacrifices, and free will offerings : 
the one proceeding vpon ordinarie obseruance [L. ev ritual? 
cultu]; the other vppon a devout cheerefulnesse. 1700 
Deven Pal. & Are. 1. 175 ‘Io do the observance due to 
sprightly May. 1813 H. & J. Ssatn Ref. Addr, iii, 34 The 
scenes of Shakspeare and our bards of old, With due ob- 
servance splendidly unfold. 1874 Grex Short Jlést, viii. 
§ 5. s09 The King’s first acts were directed rather to points 
of outer observance. . ; ) 

2. An act performed in accordance with prescribed 
usage, esp. one of religions or ceremonial cha- 


racter; a practice which is customarily observed, 


customary rite or ceremony, custom ; +something | 


which has to be observed; an ordinance, rule, or 
obligatory practice (ods... : 

axzas Ancr R, 24 Heo volewed her, ase in opre obseru- 
aunces, muchel of ure ordre. ¢ 1391 Cuavcer sistrod i. 8 4 
heise ben obsernancez of sudicial netere rytes of paiens. 
¢ 1400 Beryn 3982 Thurh oute all our marchis it is the 
observaunce. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. xxix. (1869) 
191 She is bounden and bounden ayen; fretted with 
obseruaunces. 1540-1 Envor Jvtage Gow. tor They all 
confessed. .that suche landes as they had, were seruile, as 
for the whiche they were bounden to certayn absernances. 
1588 Suans. L. L. £1. i. 36 There are other strict ohsern- 
ances: AS not to see a woman in that terme, .. And one 
day in a weeke to touch no foode, 17 Buiter Sera, 
Baiaam Wks. 1874 11. go Superstitious observances .. will 
not..mend matters with us. 1861 Waicut “ss, A rehivol. 
I. xxi_170 Almost all the fine arts derived their origin .. 
from religious ceremonies and observances. 

b. An ordinance to be observed; esf. the rule, 
or one of the regulations, ofa religious order; s/v¢. 
of the Observants or stricter Franciscans. 

1382 Wveur 1 Chrou. xxiii, 32 And kepe thei the ob- 
seruauncis [oésert'ationes) of the tabernacle. — Lsek, xlive 
8 3e han putte keepers of myn obseruaunces in my sayne 
luarie to jour self. 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) VII. gor 
Pese ben pe observaunces pat semep hard in bat [Cistercian] 
ordour : pei schal were no manere furres [ete]. _¢1450 5%. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1401 Pe same obseruance bar bai anysed 
Before at mailrose ban had bai vsed. 1g02 ARNOLDE Chron, 
(1811) 156 There he ded make friers of y® obseruancis. 1706 
tr. ee Keel. Mist. 6th C. V1. tv. xi. 449 The Franciscans 
were divided into Conventual Friars and Friars of the strict 
Observance. 1834 Encycd. Brit. ied. 7) X. 221/1 Two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Franciscan order, which 
subsist to this day; namely, the conventual brethren, and 
the drethren of the observance. f 

e. irvansf, A company of religious persons 
observing some rule, or belonging to some order; 
also, their convent or place of habitation, rare. 

1486 Bh. St. Aléaus ¥ vij, An obseruans of herimytes. 
1876 Browns Jacchiarotto xvii. 14 Lately was coffered 
A corpse in its sepulchre, situate By St. John's Observance. 


II. 3. The observing of due respect or deference 
to a person; respectful or courteous attention, 


dutiful service. (Rarcly const. of.) arch. 

& 1374 Cuaucer Arnel, & Arc. 218 Who-so truest is.. That + 
..dothe her abseruaunce Alwey to oon and chaungeth for 
no newe. 1423 Jas. 1 Aeugis Q. exaiii, Quhare Is becun- 
myn, .. The besy awayte, the hertly obseruance, That 
yy was amongis thame so ryf? @1548 Hau. Chron, 

fen. VIL, 27 Of his bounden duetie and ohservaunce, which 
he ought to the kyng hys master, 1647 Prince CHARLES 
Lewis in Ellis Orig. Letd. Ser. u. IM. 334) 7 will never 
forget the personal respect and observance 1 doe owe you. 
1741 Miopieton Cicero 11. viii, 230 He attached himself 
very early to the observance of Cicero. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Geraint & Enid 48 He compass'd her with sweet observances 
And worship. 

III, +4. Observant care, heed, Ods. 


¢1986 Cuaucer Pars. T. > 673 The Auaricious man..dooth 


moore obscruance in kepynge of his tresor than..to seruice | 


of Thesu erist. ¢3449 Pecock Xefr, 226 The consideracioun 
\and the observaunce Awaite and diligence which is to be 
had in such Mater. 1602 Susxs. ‘Zant. ut. ii, 21 Sute the 


Action to the Word, the Word to the Action, with this | 


speciall obseruance: That you ore-stop not the modestie of 
Nature. 1660 Siarrock Vegetables 119 This observance is 
absolutely necessary to Damask roses. 

5. The action of paying attention (to what is 
said), of observing or noticing (what is done); 
notice; watching : = ORSERVATION §. 

1600 Sans. A. FL. ii, 247 Take a taste of my finding 
him, and rellish it with good obseruance. 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Med.1. Wks. 1836 I. 15 Vouchsafe me, then, your 
hush’ observances. 1634 Massincer Very iVom. v. i, I 
passed, And pated, in every place without observance. 1732 
Neat /dist, Purit. 1, 22 The Popish party..put him upon 
a nice observance of her carriage. 1859 Ruskin 7tvo Paths 
iv. 136 Consider how much intellect was needed in the 
architect, and how much observance of nature. 

Observancy (gbz5ravinsi). [ad. L.observantia, 
or directly f. OBSERVANT: see -ANCY,] 

1. The quality of being observant or observing ; 
+the action of observing, observation (0ds.). 

1567 Mariet Gr. /orest 80. Aristotle by observauncy had, 
inuch commendeth their flight. 1605 Danikt Queen's 
Arcadia Wks, (1717) 152 Living here under the awful 
Hand Of Discipline and strict Observancy. 1871 CarLyLe 
in Ars. C.'s Lett, 1. 121 Shrewdness, accurate observancy. 

2. Respectful or obsequious attention. arch. 


ing of a prescribed ritual; the 


pelees it wer a pur | 


| 1623 AtLESRURY Seri, 


30 


16or J. Witeetre Treat. Comm, Ded. Aij b, The dewtifull 
Observancie, and Promptitude, which the said Canpais 
alwayes shewed towardes your.. Fathers seruice. 1616 R. Cc. 
Times Whistle vi. 2829 A supple knee, And oyly mouth 
and much ohservancie. 1671 L. Apoison Hest Barbary 114 
‘l'o please their hushands, to whom they are taught by their 
Meoran to bear a dutiful ohservancy, 1868 Tirowninc 
Ring & Bk. iw. 939 How bend him To such observancy of 
beck and call. 

+8. Observance of forms, rules, or ceremonies ; 


a rule to be observed, Oés, rare. 

1609 Danie Cro. Wars vin. xevii, Which they enjoy 
more naturall and free, Than can great Pow'rs, chain’d with 
Observancy. 1628 Vexner Baths of Bathe (1650) 26 By 
his clinical and unnecessary observancies. 

4. A honse of the Obscrvant order. 

1876 Brownixe /’acchiarotto xix. g A convent of monks, 
the Observancy. 

| Observandum. vac. Pl. -a (erron. -as). 
{L., = (thing) to be observed.] Something to be 
observed or noted. 

1704 Swiet 7. Tud vii, Those judicious Collectors of 
bright parts, flowers, and Observanglas. ibid, Concl., The 
issues of my Observanda begin to grow too large for the 
receipts. 


Observant (gbzs1vint), @. and sd. fa. F. 
observant (formerly as sb.), pr. pple. of observer 
to OBSERVE. ] A. ad, 

1. Attentive in observing a law, cnstom, principle, 
or anything prescribed or fixed; careful to perform 


or practise duly. Const. of (+ 20). 

1608 ‘Yorsen. Serpents (1658) 720 Thinking, hy this 
devotion (..in this observant manner) to pacifie the wrath 
of God. 1632 J. Havwarv tr. Biondt's Fromena 24 When 
custome hath brought a thing to become..honour, whoso- 
ever is not observant and obedient thereto, is dishonored. 
rgor W. Worrun fist. Rome, Afarcus i. 19 Exactly 
observant of Sincerity and Truth. 1829 Lvrrox Disowned 
ai, [She was] very observant of the little niceties of phrase 
and manner. 1834 Menwin dugder in Wades UL. 332 Con- 
scientionsly observant of contracts. 

+2. Showing respect, honour, or deference ; 
dutifully regardful; considerately attentive; assidu- 


ous in service; obsequions. Const. of, fo. Obs. 
1604 RK. Cawnrev Fable Aiph., Obsernant, dutiful, full 
of diligent seruice. 1605 Bacon Ade. Learn. 1 To the 
King § 2 Beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
presumption .. but with the observant eye of duty and 
admiration, a 1713 Ettwooo Autoblog. (1714) 170 Yet this 
.. made them a fittle the more observant to me. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1. 342 Observant of the Gods, and sternly just. 
1743 Pococke Deser. East 1. 1. ii, 167 They are in the 
hands of very kind masters, and are as observant of then. 
3. Carefully particular about a matter; heedful. 
16a7 Haxewtt A fol, iv. 
were so curious and observant, that they had them weighed 
many times at their very tables. 1691 t. H[ace] Ace. New 
Invent. 22 The Dutch .. are equally observant with us, in 
the sheathing their Rudder Irons. a 1774 Goins. ilist. 
Greece \V. 118 To be scrupulously observant to avoid offend- 
ing the prince. 1891 Lounsncry Stud. Chaucer 1. iii, 232 
The very difficulty of getting a correct copy at the hands of 
the scribe must have had a tendency to make the author.. 
inore observant about the character of his own original. 
4. That takes notice; attentive in marking or 


noting; quick to notice or perceive. Const. of (‘tor). 

602 Suans. Zam. i. 71 This same strict and most ob- 
sernant Watch. 1649 Jur. ‘Favor Gt. Exemp 1. Ad Sect. 
vi. § 9 The active Piety of a credulous, a pious and less. 
observant age, @ 1661 Furrer Worthses (1840) UT. 434 A 
most accomplished gentleman, and an observant traveller. 
1745 Pore Odyss.1. 5 Wand’ring from clime to clime, ol 
servant stray’d. 1801 E1iz, Heemr St. Margaret's Caze 
(819) L xvil. 205 Cautiously observant on all that passed. 
1824 Byxos Yuen xv. xv, Observant of the foibles of the 
crowd, 1866 Gro. Exiot J Holt v. (1868) 53 Felix Holt. when 


| he entered, was not in an observant mood. 


“5. catachr. Observable. Obs. 

1615 Bratuwait Strapfpado (1878) 201 Onely Such things 
as most obsernant were, .,I thought to shadow briefely. 
14 Foure things in Christ to us are 
very observant. 1653 Dinsinc Sevm, (1845) 245, lwish we 
could have this image of ingratitude always observant to 
our eyes. 

B. sé. +1, One who observes a law or any- 


thing prescribed or fixed. Const. of. Obs. 

With the pl. observance (= OF, observans) mi first quot., 
| cf. éndabjtance, early pl. of inhabitant sb., AccIDENCE, etc. 
' “e1470 G. Asney Policy Prince 560 Muche more rather to 

be obsernance Of cristen lawe we shulde yeve attendance. 
| 1893 Nasur Christ's 7. 79b, Our Lawes. -allow no rewarde 

to theyr temperate obseruants. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 

(1614) 150 Suidas calleth them observants of the Lawe. 

2. sfec. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars which observes the strict rule, as 
restored at the beginning of the 15th cent.; the 
other branch being the Conyentnals, Also a¢érid. 
and appos., as Observant Friars, Friars Observants. 

1474 Caxton Chesse it. ii, Evijb, Religyous men as 
monkes freres chanons obseruantes, rg02 Privy Purse 
Exp. Eliz, of York (1830) 56 The Fryers Observauntes at 
Grenewiche. 1693 tr. Hneilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. 
xvi. 172 They were called Minors of the Observants. @ 1746 
Lewts in Gutch Cod. Cur. 1. 196 Frier Forest, one of the 
Observant Friers, 31856 Frounr //ist. Eng. 11. 220, The 
houses of the Observants at Canterbury and Greenwich.. 
were repressed. 1889 Atheneum 29 June 820/3 The Ob- 
servant Order was. .suppressed before all the others. 

+3, A dutiful or attentive servant or follower ; 
an obsequious attendant. Oés. 

160s Suaks. Lear ut. ii, tog ‘Twenty silly<lucking ob- 
sernants, That stretch their duties nicely, 1613 Purcitas 

| Pilgrimage (1614) 810 Vor the Festiuall of this Gaine-god, 


vii. $ 6. 358 Of their weight they — 


OBSERVATION. 


.. the Merchants, his devoted and faithfull obseruants, 
bought a slane..to represent that Idol. 1627 Fanua Lb 
Ded., Presented by .. your highnesses most humblest 
obseruant T. B. P. ; 

Hence Obse‘rvantly adv, in an observant man- 
ner, attentively, heedfully ; + with dutiful service ; 
+ Obse'rvantness, the quality of being observant. 

a1653 W. Govce in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, cxvi. 6 
Read obscrvantly the histories of the Gospel. 1660 iF. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 363 The whole multitude.. 
observantly return to the Temple. 1727 Baitey vol. I, 
Observantress, regardfulness, respectfulness. 1817 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) |. cvi. 467 He bad observantly 
traversed the scenes. 

+ Observantially, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *obser- 
vantial adj. (f. L. observantia observance + AL) 
+-.%2,] With careful observance. 

16s2 GAULE Afagastrom, 170 In that regard [he] seenis 
very ohservantially to submit not only to stars and planetary 
constellations, but to plants, &e. ¢ ‘ 

Observantine (gbz3uvintin).. Also 7 -in. 
(a. F. Observantin (1575 in Godef.),f OBSERVANT: 
see -INE],] = Opservanr B, 2. 

1646 Earl Mons. tr. Biondi’s Civit IVarves 1%. 238 
built three i 


is 


He 
Monasteries for the Conventuall Friers of Saint 
Vrancis order, and three for the Observantines. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. & fs. (6846) 11. v. 348 He selected for 
this purpose the Observantines of the Franciscan order. 

Observantist = OBSERVANT, OBSERVANTINE, 

In some recent Dicts. 

+ O-bservate, fs/. a. Obs. rare". [ad. L. 
observai-us, pa. pple. of observare.] = OBSERVED. 

1652 Gaute Afagastrom. 103 No appropriate, causate, and 
observate experiment. 

+ O'bservate,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. observat-, 
ppl. stem of odservare.] trans. = ORSERVE 2. 

r6s2 GavLe A/agastromt, 187 Whether chiromancy or 
palmestry..may not be accounted for a mistresse in obser- 
vating and ominating magick and astrologie? ; 

+Observa-tical, a. Obs. rare—'. [irreg, ee 
obserent-us observation +-IcAL.)] Of or pertaining 
to (scientific) observation ; observational. 

3703 T.S. Art's Improv. p. iv, A Compleat Experimental, 
and Ohservatical History, will be of great use to Anticipate 
the loss of many rare and useful Experiments, Inventions 
and Arts. % 

Observation (phzarvéi'fan). Also 4 -cioun, 
6 -cion, [ad. L. observation-ent, n. of action f. 
observiive to ONSERVE : ef. F. observation (1200 in 
Godef. Compi.).] The action of observing ; the 
fact observed. 

1. The action or practice of observing a law, 
covenant, set day, or anything prescribed or fixed ; 
practical adherence to a custom, usage, or rule: = 
OBSERVANCE 1, Const. of, tio. Now rare or Obs, 

1838 Act 29 Hen. WITT, c. 11 § 10 This present act.. shall 
.. binde euery officer .. to thobservacion thefeof. 1553 
Rostxson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. ix. (1895) 279 Divinations of 
vayne superstition, which in other countreys be in greate 
observation. 1581 Marseck 2%. of Notes 254 Affirming that 
Circumeision was necessarie & the observation of the Lawe. 
1656-7 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 310 An Act for the better 
observation of the Lord's day, read the first time. | 1782 
Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 11/2 An inviolable observation of 

public faith. 1809-10 Couuatoge Friend (1818) 1. 298 ‘Vhe 
aithful observation of a contract. 1825 Macautay /ss., 
Ailton » 5 The observation of the Sabbath. | 

tua: That which is observed or practised; = OB- 
SERVANCE 2. Obs. 

31382 Wve Veh. xit. 44145] Thei kepten the obseruacioun 
of their God, and the besinesse of clensing [vdscrvationem 
Det sut & observationem expiationisl 1540 Act 32 len. 
VIE, c. 26 he laufull rites ceremonies an obseruacions of 
goddes seruice, 1633 Br. Hatt flard Texls Ne ee, 
Circumeision and the rest of those legal observations. 1656 
BRAMALL Heflic. vi. 241 Fo persist in an old observation 
when..the end for which the Ara creation was made, calleth 
upon us for an alteration, is not ubedience but abstinacie. 
a1718 Pess Let. fo Voun: Convicted Wks, 1782 1. 76 Will- 
performances and external observations, 

+3. Regard, respect, honour; respectful or cour- 
teous attention: *= OBSERVANCE 3. Obs. 

1644 Quartes Barnabas & B. (1851) 55 A countenance 
that is revered breeds fear and observation. 1721 Stavrk 
Ecel. Mem. Ve xiv. 339 They continued in their laving and 
friendly observation of his Majesty. 

+4, Observant care, heed: = OBSERVANCE 4. Obs. 

1610 SuaKs. Teutp. 111. iii. 87 So with good life, And ob- 
servation strange, my meaner ministers T cir seuerall kindes 
haue done. 1672-3 Sir C, Lyrrerton in Afatton Corr. 
(Camden) 104, I have at this time more than an ordinary 
observation how I behave myself. i J 

5. The action or an act of paying attention, 
marking, or noticing; the fact of being noticed ; 
notice, remark; perception: = OBSERVANCE 5. 

1ss7 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xvii. 20 The kingdome of God 
commeth not with obseruation. 1588 Suaxs, 2, L. Loita 
28 Brag. How hast thon, purchased this experience? Soy 

By my penne of obseruation. 1646 J, Hatt Horne Vac. 46 
Some lurking vice, which fled ones owne observation, and 
had not been hinted by..friends. 1702 Hag. Theophrast. 41, 
I made a thousand observations during this short journey, 
that fully confirmed me in this Opinion. 1793 Mrs. Rap- 
curre Row, Forest i, They were .. in less danger of ob. 
servation, 1863 Kincsnev Lett. (1878) IT. 161 The first 
thing for a boy to learn, after obedience and morality, is 
a habit of observation, 


b. The faculty or 


notice. 
160g Bacon Adv. Learn, u.v. § 3 Men of narrow observa- 
tion, 1627-77 Fectuam Neselves 1. xxv 48 He is thought 


habit of observing or taking 


OBSERVATION, 


one of too prying an observation, 1860 HawtHorxe J/ard. 
faun (ed. Tanchn.) 11. viii. 92 The statue had life and 
observation in it. ‘ 

e. Inspection of, or attention to, presages or 
omens; an act of augury or divination, (Now 


only as in general sense.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xi. $ 2 [Experimental divina- 
tion] for the most part is superstidious; such as were the 
heathen observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flight of birds, the swarming of bees, 1620 MELTON Astrolog. 
61 ‘The viperoussgeneration of Negromancy, which are 
Idolatry, Diuination, and ‘vaine observation. 1918 F*ree- 
thinker No.62? 14 The bare Observation of Omens was not 
sufficient: It was likewise necessary to Accept them. 

da. Al, The watching ofa fortress, of an enemy's 
movements, etc. Army (corps, etc.) of observation, 
a force employed in watching an army of the 
enemy, so as to be ready to check their movements. 

3836 Alison #urope (1849-50) V. xxxi. § 87.374 No less 
than thirty thousand being in observation or garrison. 

te. Of observation, worthy to be observed ; 


noteworthy, notable. Ods. 

21635 Naunton #ragnz. Reg. (Arb) 4o It is of further 
observation that my Lord of Essex (after Leicester's decease) 
s.loved him not in sincerity, 1665 Six 7. Roe’s Voy. £. 
fad. in G. Havers P. della Ualle's Trav. 364 Vhere 1s one 
great and fair Tree growing in that Soil, of special observa: 
tion, 1679 Ly. Fixe in Buccleuch WSS. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) I. 330 The case heing of great consequence to the 
public, and of great observation. : Ae 

6. The action or an act of observing scientifically; 
esp. the careful watching and noting of a phe- 
nomenon in regard to its cause or effect, or of 
phenomena in regard to their mutual relations, 
these being observed as they occur in nature (and so 


opposed lo experiment) ; also, the record of this. 


1559 W. Cuxnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 161 What be th’. 


observations of this neadle, by whiche you affirme that it 
doth not exactly poynte Northe and Southe? 1605 Bacon 
Ado, Learn. t.v. §7 Gilbertus our countryman hath made 
a philosophy out of the observations of aloadstone. 1665 
Hoors Alterogr. Pref. b, The Science of Nature has been 
already too long made only a work of the..Mancy: It is 
now high time that it should return to.. Observations, 1695 
Woopwarn Nat. (fist. Earth 1. 1 Observations are the 
only sure Grounds whereon to build a lasting and sub. 
stantial Philosophy. 1704 Hearse Duct, //ist, (1714) 1. 398 
Aristotle having requested his Nephew Calisthenes to... 
send him an account of their earliest Observations, it 
appear‘d..that they amounted no higher than 1903 Vears 
before that time. 1816 Pravrain Nat, PAil. M1. 262 ‘She 
result of these investigations..agrees nearly with observa- 
tion, 1843 Mine Logéc ut. vii. § 4 (1856) 1. 417 Observation... 
without experiment .. can ascertain. sequences and co- 
existences, but cannot prove causation. 1860 ‘I'yxnaut. 
Glace. 1. xvi 94, T halted, to check the observations already 
made. 1879 Tuomson & ‘Vait Nat. hil. Lo. § 377 
Isothermal Lines, Lines of Equal Dip..and a host of other 
data oa phenomena. .are thus deducible from Observation 
mere. ye 

b. spec. The taking of the altitude of the sun (or 
other heavenly body) by means of an astronomical 
instrument, in order to find the latitude or longi- 
tude; the result obtained. 

To work an observation, to ascertain the latitude pr 
longitude by means of calculations based on a measurement 
of the sun's altitude. 

1559 W. Cunxincuan Cosmogr. Glasse 136 Longitudes and 
Latitudes..require longe and ditigent observation. 1669 
Sturmvy Mariner's Mag. ut. 82,1 have shewed you how to 
take an Observation by the Fore-Staff. he next thing... 
will be to shew you how to work your Observation. 1719 
De For Cresoe t. ii, 1..Jearned how to..take an observa- 
tion, 1882 Frover Unexrpl. Baluchistan 396, | got capital 
are ae both of sun for longitude, and pois for 

atitude, 


7. Observed truth or fact; something learned by 
observing ; a rule or maxim gathered from ex- 


perience. Now rare. 

1600 SHaxs. A. VY, Z. 0. vii. gt In his braine.. He hath 
strange places cram‘d With obsernation, the which he vents 
In mangled formes, 1604 E.G[rimstone] tr. D'Acosta's Hist. 
indies mn. iv. 131 The Mariners hold it fora certaine rule 
and observation, that within the Tropickes continually raine 
Kasterly windes, 1719 Swirt 7o a Young Clergyman, 
‘There_is_one observation, which I never knew to fail. 
1793 C. Marsnatt Garden. xviii, (1813) 112 It may prove 
an observation of some use, that trees and shrubs raised 
from seed grow the largest. 

8. Anutterance astosomething observed; aremark 
in speech or writing in reference to something. 

1593 Snaks. 3 //en. VIZ, ui. vi. 108 Tut, that’s a foolish 
obseruation, 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. u. ii. $2 A scattered 
history of those actions... with politie discourse and observa- 
tion thereupon. 1790 Patsy Horw Paul. Rog. i. 8 ‘The 
first a aged ae which a good deal of observation will 
be founded, 1803 Afed. Frat. X. 129 ‘The annexed letter 
contains some Observations on the late Influenza. 1848 
Dickens Dombcy ii, Mrs. Chick made this impressive 
observation in the drawing-room, . 

+9. An object of attention or notice. rare. 

1736 Butter Axed. n. vii, Insomuch that this one nation 
should continue to be the observation and the wonder of all 
the world, 

10. attrib., as observation cell, duty, hole, etc. ; 
observation-car, an open railway carriage, or 
one with glass sides; observation-mine, a mine 
(originally) fired from an observing station. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 10't ‘Observation mines’ are 
now automatically fired by a most ingenious method. 1894 
J. Dace Round the World 308 An ‘ observation‘ car, made 
for the purpose of seeing the scenery. 1897 Daily News 21 
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quay 6/5 A revolving observation tower was opened at Great 
armouth on Monday, 1898 Wiest. Gaz. 1 Oct. 7/1 ‘The 
deceased, .was placed in an observation cell, being visited 
every quarter of an hour, The door would not be opentd 
every ume, but he would look through the observation place 
in the door, /éred., Through the observation’ hole in the 
door it was impossible to sce the left-hand corner of the cell. 

Observa‘tional, a [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to observation or taking notice. 

1854 fraser’s Mag. 1. 344 Means of furthering the educa- 
tion of the young, and displaying the observational powers 
ofthe mature. 1885 Art. Afnanac Comp. 7 The observa. 
tionaltactand largeness ofa disciptined imaginationand eye, 

2. Of or pertaining to scientific observation, 

1834 Cuatmers Sridgewater Zreat. MW. tie LE, 191 At the 
commencement of this ohservational process. 1856 Dove 
Logie Che, Faith v. i. 248 We have in astronomie Science 
.. the observational clement. 1880 Nafure XXL. 207 
Materials for observational and experimental research. 

Hence Observa'tionally adz., by means of ob- 
servation. 

1893 Huxtev in West. Gaz. 29 Dec. 4/3 A profound 
distrust of all long chains of deductive reasoning, ..untess 
the links could be experimentally or abservationally tested. 

Observa‘tionalism., sarc. [f. prec. +-IsM.] 
The theory that all knowledge is based on ob- 
servation. 

3888 Catnurwoon Lecture atu, Uric. 24 Oct., Observa- 
tionalism ,, sought an explanation of existence in the facts 
of existence themselves. 

Observative bzsuvativ), a. [f. L. obsercat-, 
te stem of odserzdre to OBSERVE + -IVE.] 

. Of or pertaining to observation; given to ob- 
servation, observant, attentive, heedful. Now rave. 

1611 Sreep élist. Gt. Brit, ino xx. $70 977 Let vs heare 
in this point the obseruative Knight. 1649 J. H..Wotion to 
fart. Adz. Learn. 37 Observative mindes might have .. 
variety'of formes whereupon to work. 1892 slater, 1 nit. 
Deaf XXXVUI, 167 [She] took an observative and practical 
course at the Hlinois Institution. 

+2. Worthy of observation ; observable. Obs. rare. 

1608 Torsuit. Serpents (1638) 627 By the Serpent in holy 
Writ, are many observative significations. 

+ O-bservator. 00s. Also 6-7 -our. [ad. F. 
observateur (1493 in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. od- 
servator, agent-n. f. observare to OBSERVE, Earlier 
stress observatou'r, obse'ruator, observa'tor.] 

1. One who observes a law, counnand, or rule: 
= OBSERVER I. 

1goz Ord, Coxsten Alen (W. de W, 1306) mi. ili, 89 Good & 
faythfull crysten people and true obseruatours of the com- 
maundementes,  {dfd. viii, 107 The observytour of this 
commmundement. 1663 Gunter Counsel 61 A constant 
observator of the three chief Principles of Building, 

2. One who marks, notes, or makes observations. 
Formerly a frequent uame for a newspaper or 
pamphlet, and often applied to the editor or writer. 
= OBSERVER 3. 

3642 View Print, Bh. int. Observat. 3 Prentices and 
Porters are below our Observator, 1682 Sie ‘TT. Deownt 
Chr. Mori. § 10'Tothoughtfal Observatorsthe whole World 
isa Phylactery. 1708 Swit Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 
123 The archbishop of Dublin.. whom you tamely suffer to 
be abused. .by that paultry rascal of an observator. 1786 
A. Gia Sacer, Contempi. 448 It is quite another sort of world 
that the Essayer and his friend the Observator are for. 

b. One who ‘observes’ by way of divination : 
cf. OBSERVE v. 6 b. 

1652 GALE J/agastvom. 287 Two genethliacall astrologers, 
and so precise observatours as that they calculated the births 
of the very brute beasts in their familtes. 

e, One who kecps watch over or looks after 


something ; a monitor. 

1611 Coter., Olservatens, ..an obseruator, monitor, bill- 
keeper, in Schooles. 1658 Sig ‘I’. Browne J/ydriot. v. 26 
The Provincial Guardians, or tutelary observators. 1706 
Putters, Odservator, ..a Monitor in a School, A 

3. One who makes scientific observations, esp. in 
astronomy: = OBSERVER 4. 

1664 Powrr “Exp. fhilos, mt. 166 The Observators 
nominated [to make observations in magnetical variation]. 
1765 Westey Wks, (1872) XIII. 398 Our best observators 
could never find the parallax of the sun to be above eleven 
seconds, Bie Court & City Reg. 164/2 Astronomical 
Observator, Kev. N. Maskelyne. 1798 J. Hornsay futrod. 
Bradley's Astron. Oéserv. i, The office of Astronomical 
Observator at the Observatory of Greenwich. é 

4. One who makes a verbal observation: == 
OBSERVER 5. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dudbit. 1. ii, rule 3 § 26 Which is 
well noted by the observator upon the mythologies of 
Natalis Comes, 1693 Draynren Poeiial x. (1697) 270 She 
may be handsom, yet be Chaste, you say ; Good Observator, 
not so fast away. 

5. A case or receptacle for the host, serving the 
purpose of a monstrance. 

_ 1560 Burgh Ree. Peebles (1872) 262 Anc obseruatour of 
irne to the ewcharist. 

Observatocrial, «. rare. [f. as OBSERVA- 
TORY @. + -AL.} Of or belonging to a (scientific) 
observer ; of the nature of an observatory. 

1816 Faser Orig. Pagan fdol, 1.1. ii. 355 With respect to 
Cader-Idris, ; the gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observ- 
atorial chair it is feigned to have been, 

Observatory (gbz-vatari), sb. [Corresponds 
to a L. type *observatdri-zm, neut. sb, from *od- 
servatorius adj., and to mod}. observatoire: cf. 
next, and see -oRY.] 

1. A buildiag or place set apart for, and furnished 


OBSERVE. 


with instrumentsfor making, observations of natural 
phenomena; esp., for astronomical, meteorological, 
or maynetic observations. S 

1676 Tivi.tys Diary 10 Sept, Mr. Flamstead the learned 
astiyloger .. whom his majesty had establish‘d in the new 
Observatori¢ in Greenewich Park. 179g (sce Ouservee 4). 
x872 Yuars fdist, Comut. 409 Magnetic observatories 
have been established in England, other parts of Europe, 
and the United States. 1899 HM Aiteder's side, 613 ‘The 
Ten Nevis Observatory was to have ceased work .. in 
Ovtober of this year (1898). /4id. The Magnetic Ohserva- 
tory at Toronto has been abandoned, and the magnets at 
the U.S. Naval Observatory have been rendered useless by 
the electric railways passing near. 

2. A position affording an extensive view; a 


building erected to command a wide view. 

1695 I.p. Preston Aeeth, iv. 196 He looks about him fram 
the high Observatory of his Providence. 1 Kexpatt 
Yrav. WT. Ixxiv. 153 A building called the observatory, 
a name by whith. .we are..to understand ..a marine signal 
house. 1855 Stxatton {frygi? 1. 321 Misenns gives A sign 
from his observatory high, 1860 Emerson Cond. Livy 
livhaviour Wks, (olin) Hl, 383 The birds bave..the ad. 
vuntage by their wings ofa higher observatory, 

3. (vonce-ttse.) A place of observation. 

1882 STEVENSON Neve ol rad, Vs. (1834) ay Uhe observatory 
was blinded, a wardrobe having been drawn in front of it 
upon the other side. 1886 — Arduapped 246, 1 could hear 
the noise of a window gently thrust up, and knew that any 
uncle had come to his observatory. 

Observatory, @.  [f. LL. observatér-ent, or 
observat-, ppl. stem of observdre to OBSERVE 5 sev 
ony.) Of or pertaining to scientific observation, 

1864 Atheneum 13 Oct. 493 The system of bar hives, the 
very hest for observatory purposes cis ignored. 1884 C. R. 
Marnnam in Padd Wall G. 20 Aug. 1/2 ‘Phe observiutory 
work will be valuable, by supplementing the series taken on 
board her Majesty’s ship Discovery. 

+ Observa'trix. Obs. rave. [I.. fem. of 
ORSERVATOR] A female observer. 

1653 R. Sanpers /7/) vt. aijb, Of which, Physick her 
self like a diligent hind-niaid: is a continual ohservatrix. 

Observe ‘gbziiv). co. [a. FF observer (oth c. 
in Godef. Conepl.), ad. 1. odserciive ta wateh, look 
towards, look to, attend to, pay attention to, guard, 
keep; f. of- (OB- ta) + seredre to watch, look at, 
guard, kecp.] 

I. ‘To attend to in practice; to keep ; to follow. 

1. ¢rans. Vo pay practival attention or regard to 
(a law, command, enstom, practice, covenant, set 
lime, or anything prescribed or fixed); to adhere 
to or abide by in practice: = Keer vit, 

3390 Gowke Conf IT. 233 ‘What bothe kinde schal be 
served And ck the lawe of god observed. 1484 Caxtox 
fables of Aesep vis, Good Children onght to obserue and 
kepe ever the comaundements of theyr good parents. 1526 
‘Tixpare Jatt, xxiii, 3 Whatsoever they byd you observe, 
that observe and du, 1613 Percuas (ier iuage (1614) Joo 
They .. observe Circumcision. 1781 J, Moort J rete Sec. 
ft, (1790) TI, Isii, 222, 1 shall observe your prohibition not 
to refer you to any medical book. 1884 A. R. Pexsincton 
Wielifix. 298 They declared that neither faith nor promise 
was to be observed to the detriment of the Catholic Church. 

b. To adhere ta, follow (a metbod, rule, or 


principle of action). 

a3s48 Hane. Chron, ffen V1 4 So that .. he observyng 
the regyment that amongest the people was devysed could 
» avoydethe..malyceof the sweate, 166gSTURMY Mariner's 
Mag. w.189 Hf you will seriously observe these short Direc- 
tions .. you shall never have your Kxpectation deceived. 
1733 Berkecey 74. I ssfon $38 Wks. 1871 1. 387 ln consider- 
ing the ‘Vheory of Vision, I observed a certain known 
method, 1739 C. Lasetyve Short ace, fiers Westin. Lr. bo 
A Precaution, which good Engineers often observe in the 
Foundation of Ramparts, 1870 Jevoxs Alem, Logic xv. 129 
Tn ordinary writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed, 

2. To bold or keep to, to follow (a manner ot 
life or conduct, a habit); to continue to bold, main- 
tain, retain (a quality, state, or condition): = 
KEEP v 23. 

1386 Cuaccer fars, T. » 873 Thise maner of wommen 
pat obseruen chaastitee most be clene in herte. 1497 Ee. 
Atcock Mons Perfect. Ciij, ‘Vrue religyous men obsernynge 
theyr obedyence, 31513 More Aich, (72 (1882) 1 Grigette, 
whiche.. professed and obserued a religious life in Dertforde. 
1613 Purcuas rlgrimage (1614) 340 A care to observe 
humanitie and pietie. 1716 Appison /recholder No. 18 
? 4 The present government... will so far observe this kind 
of Conduct, as to reduce [etc.}. 1843 Levevre Life Trav. 
/'hys. Ui. u. vii. 260 ‘Phe people observe a dead silence. 
1853 J. 1. Newsan Afist, S&. (1879) IL t iii. 134 Othman 
observed the life of a‘lurcoman, tili he became a conqueror, 

+b. To follow the practice, be in the habit, ‘use 


(¢o do something). Ods. 

1642 Hinve %. Brien xxix. go Against S. Andrews day .. 
1 observed (saith he) many yeares together, to invite two or 
three..preachers. 1743 Lond, § Country Brew, W. (ed. 2) 
271 Another who used to brew his strong Drink by only 
one Mashing,..observed to thrust down a good Tandful 
of fresh Hops just over the Tapwhips, 

3. To celebrate duly, to solemnize in the pre- 
scribed way (a religious rite, ceremony, fast, festival, 
ete.) : <= KEEP uv. 12. 

1826 Tixpace Gad. iv. 10 Ye observe the dayes and 
monethes and tymes and yeares, 1590 Suaxs. JWiets. VN. Iv 
i. 189 No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue The right of 
May. 1621 Baste Axed. xii. 17 Ve shall obserue the feast 
of unleavened bread. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 348 
Tbe day wherein he overthrew Seleucus, was solemnely 
observed every yeare amongst them. 1770 Lanchorne 
Plutarch (1879) U. 12/1 3 chariot race at Vet. .was observed 
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as usual. 1833 R. Cuoate Addresses (1878) 16 A score of 
Indian tribes..observed the rites of that bloody and horrible 
Paganism which formed theironly religion. J/od. Christmas 
is now observed in Scotland much more than formerly. 
II. +4. To treat with attention or regard. Obs. 
ta. gen. To show regard for, respect, defer to. 
Obs. rare. 
€1386 Cuaveer Prioress’ 7, 179 This Prouost dooth the 
Tewes for to sterue That of this mordre wiste..Ile nolde no 
swich cursednesse ubserue, Yuele shal he haue pat yuele 
wol deserue. 3 
+b. To show respectful or courteous attention to 
(a person) ; to treat with ceremonious respect or 
reverence; to worship, honour; to court; to 


humour, gratify. Obs. 

1599 Davirs Astrea xvi, No spirit but takes thee for her 
queen, And thinks she must observe thee. 1601 SHAns. 

nd, Cov. iti, 4g Must I obserue you? Must I stand 
and crouch Voder your ‘Testie Humour? 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 821 They which dwell on this River 
observe an Idoll of great note. 1754 Ricttaroson Grandison 
VIL. xix. 107 Clementina luves to be punctiliously observed, 

III. To attend to with the mind; to mark; to 
perceive. 

+ 5. To give heed to (a point) ; to take eare ‘Aa? 
something be done, or /o do something. Obs. 

1526 Prigr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 Foure thynges be 
necessary to be vnderstande & obserued of all them that 
entendeth to tranayle the same. @ 1548 Hate Chron, Hen. 
V1 4 One poynte diligently. .is tobe observed and attended, 
that he never put. .foote out of y* bed. 1611 Brats Dest. vi. 
25 It shall be our righteousnes, if we obserue to doe all 
these Connmandements. 


Cape. 1793 Smeaton Ad/ystone L. § 97, 1 took off. .the most 
reriarkanie points,..ohserving to have one at each end.. of 
each step, 

6. To regard with attention; to watch; tto 
watch over, Jook after .oés... 

1567 Gude & Godlte 1. (S.'T.S.) 98 The wickit dois obserue 
the Innocent, To seik to slay him with cruell intent. 1601 
Suaks. 4é/'s Welfu.i. 46 Say to him I line, and obserue his 
reports for me. 1685 Baxter Parapin. N. 1, Acts xv. 36 
Converted Souls and planted Churches, must be further 
wisited, observed and watered. 1717 tr. Fresier’s Voy, 63, 
1 observ'd them attentively .. and did not..see one smiling 
Countenance among them. 1861 M. Pattison Zs. (1889) I, 
36 Edward .. requires his ambassador to observe the young 
prince, and to inform himself of his character and disposition. 
1884 anch 5 Apr. t60/2, 1 fancy I was being ‘ observed ', as 
they say on the Stage. * E 

b. spec, To regard with attention by way of 
augury or divination; to inspect for purposes of 
divination; to watch or take note of ‘presages or 
omens’, L.observare or servare cwlum, sidera, moltus 
Stedlarum, ete.: ef OBSERVATION 5 €. 

¢33z91 Cuaucer Asirol. u.§ 4 The assendent .. is a thing 
which pat thise Astrologiens gretly obsernen. 1513 Morr 
Rich, 117 (1883) 49 Vet hath it [the stumbling of one’s 
horse} ben, of an olde rite and custome, obserued as a token 
.-hotably furegoing some great misfortune, 1611 Binte 
Lev, xix. 26 Neither shall ye vse inchantment, nor obserue 
times. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 675 Which are great 
Witches, and observe entrals of sacrificed Beastes. 1718 
Free-thinker No, 62 ? 13 As for the Occasions, npon which 
the Ancients had Recourse to Presages .. it was judged 
requisite to observe Them, more especially, in Entring upon 
any Undertaking. 

e. 3/17. To watch (a fortress, the enemy's move- 
ments, etc.); also adso/. or gnir. 

[1611 Beste 2 Sau, xi. 16 When Joab observed the city.] 
1799 Vrove in Owen Mrg. Wellesiey's Desf. (1877) 122, I 
was observing, with three regiments of cavalry, between the 
right flank of Colonel Wellesley and the left of General 
Harris. 1813 A.xvaminer 4 May 274/2 The fortress..is.. 
observed Ps some parties of Cossacks, 1836 Atison Europe 
(1849-50) V. xxvii. § 78. 67 Froelich, with six thousand men, 
observed Coni. 1853 Stocqueter Ali Eneycl. s.v., To ob- 
serve the motions se an enenty is to keep a good look ont by 
means of inteNigent and steady spies or scouts. 

d. aésol. or intr. To make observations. 

1604 Suaxs. O¢4. uu iti. 240 Set on thy wife to obserue. 
1760-7a Il. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) II]. 138 You have 
seen and observed upon many courts of late. 1791 Burke 
To Member Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 32 He has not observed 
on the nature of vanity who does not know that it is om. 
nivorous. 

+7, ¢rans. To watch for in order to take advan- 
tage of (a proper time, an opportunity). Oés. 

(1540-1 Etvor /mage Gov. 17 Obserning the tyme, he by 
little and little withdrewe hym into suche places. /47d. 92 
Good diligence in obseruing the oportunity of tyme in 
sowyng & planting. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Comin, 109 
The byshop..for this cause made the league, observing the 
occasion of tyme. a 1642 Sig W. Monsox Naval Tracts v. 
(1704) soa They must observe the Spring-Tides to come 
over the Barr. 

8. To take notice of, to be conscious of seeing 
{a thing or fact); to notice, remark, pereeive, see. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 285 The Sunne toked pale 
and dimme, .. And this was not observed in Germany only, 
hut also in Fraunce and England. 1634 Siz T. HERBERT 
Trav. 223 King Henry .. observing ‘simplicitie in the 
Messengers delivery. 1736 ButLer Anaé.t. ii, Wks. 1874 
1.35 This every one observes to be the general course of 
things. 19775 Simran Xivads 11.1, } observe you have got 
an odd kind of a new method of Swearing. 1793 Cowrer 
Let. 6 Sept., Hearing the hall-clock, I observed a great dif- 
ference between that and ours. 1833-6 J. Eacies Sketcher 
(1856) 200, ] am not, observe, here saying one is preferable 
to another. ame 

absol. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learm u. x. § 4 1f men will intend 
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to observe, they shall find much worthy to observe. 1783 
Brain Rhef. x. 1. 200 We remark, in the way of atten. 
tion, in order to remember; we observe, in the way of 
examination, in order to judge. 

tb. To pay attention to (a person, i.e. to what 
hie says) ; ‘to mark. Obs. 

1775 Snesipan Rivals i ii, Ars. Afad. Observe me, Sir 
Anthony. I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning. 

9. To take notice of scientifically; es. to examine 
(phenomena) as they are presented to the senses, 
without the aid of experiment; to perceive or 
learn by scientific inspection. (Cf. Onsrrvatros 6.) 

isso W’. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 162, | can with my 
--Quadrant, obserue the height of the sonne, and sterre, 
ynull that hecome tothe meridian, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
u. x. § 5 As for. .impostumations,..they onght to have heen 
exactly observed by multitude of anatomies. 1669 Sturuv 
MVariner's Mag. wi. 126 You must observe with your Instru- 
ment the Angle CBA, and measure the Distance. 1704 
Hearne Duet, //ist. (1754) 1. 398 The Chaldzans..said they 
had begun to observe the Stars 470000 years before Alex- 
ander's expedition thither, 1849 Macaucay J/ist, Jing. iii, 
1. 372 The Marquess of Worcester had recently observed 
the expansive power of moisture rarefied hy heat. 871 
b. Stewart /feat § 63 Adding this tothe heigbt of the 
barometer which was observed at the same moment. 

absol, 1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat. /'hif. 1.1. 3 369 When, 
as in astronomy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by 
simply watching their effects, we observe; when, as in our 
laboratories, we interfere arbitrarily with the causes or cir- 
cumstances of a phenomenon, we are said to experiment, 

b. spec. To make an observation (sec OBSERVA- 
TION 6b) in order to determine the altitude of 
(the sun or other heavenly body), to ascertain (the 
latitude or longitude), etc.; also adso/. or zatr. 

[r559: see 9.) 3627 Cart. Switn Seaman's Gram, ix. 42 
Obserue the height, that is, at twelue a clocke to take the 
height of the Sunne. 1669 Stvanv Mariner's Mag. 1. 78 
The Mariner‘s Cross-Staff. .by which we observe the Celestial 
Lights, 1761 Dexs in /%i/. Frans. LN, 185 In taking 
altitudes, Lalways observe, when the sun, or other celestial 
body, is as near the prime vertical, or east and west azimuth, 
as possible. 1854 Daar.ert Mex. Boundary 1, xvi. 373 
Lieutenant Whipple observed here, and found the latitade 
to be 32°08’43", longitude 109 24733" 

IV. 10. To say by way of remark; 1o remark 
or mention in speech or writing. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. xxv. § 24 Your Majesty doth 
excellently well observe, that witchcraft is the height of 
idolatry. 1646 J. Hat. Hore Vac. 172 ‘Vis handsomely 
observed, that the maine of other Religions never gained by 
Christianity. AttERBURY Serm. Luke x, 32 in Servi, 
ee II. 243 His Compassion and Benignity towards little 
Children is observ'd by all the Evangelists. 1716 App1son 
free-holder No. 22 ? 2 My Fellow-Travelier, upon this, 
observed to me, there had been no good Weather since the 
Revolution. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 3 ‘You 
will not cross the testy sea to-night’, observed one of the 
peasants. 1839 Tutetwati Greece V1. lit. 319 The king. .ob- 
served that ona fine theme it was no hard task to speak well. 

b. adso/., or éatr, with ov or ufo: To make a 
remark or observation, to comment (on), 

1613 Percnas /ilerimage (1614) 120 Scaliger thus oh- 
serveth concerning the Iewish yeare. ‘he lewes (saith he) 
use [ete]. 1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav, (1677)23 Not only the 
surface but the inward bowels of the Earth (as Sir Fran. Bacon 
observes). 1717 Cod. Kee. Pennsyly. 111.39 It wasmoved that 
they should be read, for the members of Council to observe 
upon them, 1827 R. H. Froupe Hem, (1838) 1. 453, 1 will 
make my meals as simple as] can, without being observed on, 
1883 Sia N. Lixocev in Law Ned. 11 Queen’s Bench Div. 
527 Chese matters I thought it necessary to observe upon. 

qi ll. catachr. To keep, preserve; to retain. Ods. 

1420 Pailad, on Hush. w. 332 Summen.. With water 
mynge vryne observed longe. 1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. 
fflist. 71 The fatherly affection of Rome, which .. your 
bishop not onely obserued but augmented. 1596 DatrvMp.e 
tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Scot. tt. 131 Thir armes we knawe evir his 
eftircumeris to haue obseruet. 

Hence Observed (-S:1vd), f//.a.; Observedly 
(-édli) adv., notably. 

r60a Suaxs, /fam.ut.i. 162 The glasse of Fashion, and the 
mould of Forme, Th’ obseru‘d of all Obserners. 1615 Cuar- 
MAN Odlyss. V1. 112 Up to coach then goes Th' observed maid. 
1669 Sturav Mariner's Afag. 1v. 157 When the Dead Lati. 
tude differs from the Observed Latitude. 1860 Tyxoate 
Glac, Pref., To refer the observed phenomena to their 
physical causes. 3891 C. C. Cok in Refig. § Life ii. 52 
Science,and observedly the science of geology,;has freed us. 

Observe, sd. [f. Ossenve v.] 

+1. = OssErvation 5, 6, 7. Ods. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 14 Some that shoot without 
aim, may abandon these Observes for superstitions. 18. 
Garr Lawrie J. 1. i. (1849) 145 The Squire, and I, could 
scale the river, and make observes. 

2. A verbal observation, a remark. Se. 

agtx Countrey-Man's Lett. to Curat 77 The observe of 
a certain Polititian, that sundus regitue a studtis holding 
generally true, 1738W. Witson Def. Ref. Prine. Ch. Scot. 
(1769) I. 34, I shall first offer a few observes concerning the 
Hon, 1886 Stevenson Aiduafped xii. 110 ‘And that’s 
a good observe, David', said Alan. 1893 Crockett Stichi¢ 
A inister 73 A most uncalled for observe. 

Observer (gbz3:1va1). Also 6 -ar, 7 -or, [f. 
OBSERVE v. + -ERE. Cf. OF. observeur (Godef. in 
sense 1).] 

1. One who observes or keeps a law, rule, custom, 
practice, method, or anything prescribed or fixed. 

1555 Evex Decades 258 A diligente obseruer of his necus- 
lomed religion. 1660 R. Cone Power & Subj. 256 A devout 
observor of the government, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. 1721 G. Rovussition tr. Vertot's Kev. 
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Portug. 84 Suppos'd 10 be a conceal'd observer of the Jewish 
jaw. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) HL. xxxiit. 241, Lam 
such an observer of method, that I can go fete). 1880 
Wattace Sen-Siur w. xv, They were..rigorous observers 
of the Law as found in the books of Moses. 

+2. One who shows respect, deference, or dutiful 


attention ; an obsequious follower. Obs. 
1601 Sir W. Cornwatits Disc. Seneca (1631) 38 The soul 
cherished and observed, recompenseth her observer. 1613 
Cuapmas Rev. Bussy D' Amébois w. Hij, His iust contempt 
of Testers, Parasites, Seruile obserucrs, 1633 Massincex 
Guardian 1. ii, You are my gracious patroness and sup- 
portress, And I your poor observer. 
3. One who watches, marks, or takes notice. 
(A frequent title of newspapers.) 
1581 Mutcaster J'osttions xxxix. (1887) 214 Flis observer, 
whom he [Plato] alloweth to go abroad to see fashions, 1601 
Suaxs. Jieé. C. 1. tl. 202 He is a great Obseruer, and he 
lookes Quite through the Decds of men. 19772 Pavestiey 
fast, Refig. (1782) 1.24 This is the conclusion of a superficial 
observer. 1860 TyxvaLt Géic. 1. xx. 140 This completes the 
glorious cirenit within the observer's view. 1866 WHipetr 
Character 238 Hawthorne is one of those true observers who 
concentrate in observation every power of their minds, 
b. One who obscrves presages or omens: see 
OBSERVE v. 6 b. 
1888 Park tr. Alendoza’s Hist. China 348 They were 
great Agorismers or obseruers of times..if they ..meete with 
a Cayman or lyzarde. they know it to be a ‘signe vf euill 
fortune. 1611 Biste Dew, xviii. ro An obserner of times, 
oran inchaiter, or a witch, 1698 Faver Acc, £. fadia & P. 
193 Strict Observers of Omens, ee 

i. One who observes phenomena scientifically ; 
one who makes observations in a particular scicnce ; 
sometimes the official title of the person in charge 


of an observatory. 
1795 Proc. Board of Longitude 6 June it note, The ., 
Astronomical Observer at the new Observatory, founded by 
the ‘Trustees of the Radcliffe money. 1805 A/ed. Fruit. 
XIV. 563 It has been, and is still ny intention..to confine 
the present survey 10 original observers of the disease. 1859 
Darwix Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 46, F have .. consulted some 
sagacious and experienced observers. 1871 B. STEWART 
Meat (ed. 2) § 40 Ditatations obtained after this method 
by different observers. 1891 Dict. Nat. Biee. XXVUL. 373 
Immediately on his | Hornsby’s] appointment in 1772 as the 
first Radcliffe Observer [at Oxforty, he laid the foundation. 
stone of the present observatory. 

5. One who makes a verbal observation or remark. 

1724 Swiet Drafpier's Lett. Wks.1755V. 93 The maxim 
of common observers, that those who meddle in matters out 
of their calling, will have reason to repent. Z 
Tlence Obse’rvership, the office or position of 

(1885) ohnson_of 
Pre 


Observer. 

1839 J. BR. Moziev ies aie r 
Magdalen Hall is standing for the place of Radcliffe Ob- 
server, vacant by Rigand’s death. .any one can stand for 
the Observership, whereas it must be an M.A. for the other 
Ise. the Professorship} ; 

+ Obserrvicer. Obs. rare—'. [A hybrid form 
mixing up observer and service.] = OBSERVER 2. 

1625 Snigtey f.ove-fricks ut. v, Lam your humble obser. 
vicer, and wish you all cumulations of prosperity. 

Observing (fb75-avin), 747, sh. [f. OBSERVE 2. 
+-1nGl] The action of the vb, OBsERVE; ob- 
s¢rvance ; observation. 

‘526 Liler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) ssb, The vse and 
obseruynge of the x commaundementes. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 12 The swiftnesse of the heavens wheele, 
which even in the moment of observing is past observing. 
1719 De For Crusoe u. iv, I leave observing, and return to 
the stury, 1887 Atheveun 12 Mar. 3536/1 An amateur 
beginner in astronomical observing. A 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 11/1 The person in 
charge of the observing station, bs 

Observing (fbz5"1vin), 792 a. [-Nc?] 

1, That observes or takes notice; quick to notice, 
observant; engaged in seientific observation. 

1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz w. (1688) 654 If any Credit 
may he given to,.the more observing men. 1704 J. Frarr 
Abra-Muié u. i, 447 Her Beanty could nut ‘seape th 
observing Eyes Of some. 1898 Daily Metvs 15 Feb. 8/4, 
I do not believe that a single member of the whole obsers ing 
party ever doubted the possibility..of a cloudy day. 

tb. Note-taking. Ods. a 

¢1720 Heaune in Wood's Life (1848) App. iii. 337 Mr. 
Wood was afterwards expell’d the common room, and his 
company avoyded as an observing person. 1775 SHERIOAN 
Kivads iii, She has a most observing thumb; and. .cherishes 
her nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. 

+2. Compliant, obsequions, Ods. P 

1606 Suaks. 7+. & Cr. u. iti, 137 [They] vider write in an 
obserning kinde His humorous predominance. 

Hence Obse'rvingly adv., in an observing man- 
ner, obsegvantly. : 

1599 Sitaxs. Afen. V,1v. i. § There is some soule of good- 
nesse in things euill, Would men obserningly distill it out. 
1828 Fr, A. Kempe in Nec. Girthood (1878) I. viii. 222, [ 
have seen and heard observingly. 1889 A. I. Barr Zeet af 
Clay xii. 233 His father listened patiently and observingly. 

Obserrvist. vovce-wed. [f. OBSERVE 2. + -18T.] 
Onc who makes observation his business. 

1827 Caatytr Germ, Kom, 11. 13 He is no mere observist 
and compiler. 

Obsess ((bse's), v. Also 6 erron. obcess. 
[f. L. odsess-, ppl. stem of olsidére to sit at or 
opposite to, sit down before, besiege, oceupy, 
possess, f. 0d- (Qn- 1 a, b) + sedére to sit. Cf, obs, 
F. odsesser (16th c. in Godef.). ; 

The word appears to have become obsolete carly in 18th ¢., 
and to have been revived in 19th: cf. Opsesston.] 
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+1. trans. To sit down before (a fortress, the 
enemy) ; to besiege, invest. Ods. 

1503 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 53 Parties so to be 
besegied, troubled, or obsessed by the said ‘Vurke. 1534 
Wuittnton Tudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 97 These that be besyeged 
or obcessed of theirenemiyes, 1647 Wiarton Bellon Jiylern, 
Whs. (1683) 254 ‘Ihe People of that Country shall be obsessed, 
or besieged, they shall not dare to go out of their ‘Towns, 

2. Of an evil spirit: To beset, assail, or harass 
(a person); to haunt; to move or actuate from 
without. 

a-1 Exyot /wtage Gov. 54b, 1 omyt to speake of the 


confession of dyuels, which..were cast out of people, which . 


were obsessed. 1616 Buttokar Lag. Expos. s.v., A man is 
said to be obsest, when aa euill spirit followeth him, troubling 
bim at divers times and seeking opportunity to enter inta 
him. 1718 Br. Hutcutnson Hrtchcraft go The Spirits 
obsess, haunt and dogthem. 1827-45 Sin H. Tavtor /saac 
Comnenus ul. iv, Which saint is mcst powerful for freeing 
the demoniacs? .rercist. ‘Vhat is. according as they are 
obsessed or possessed. 

3. trans}. To beset, assail, or harass like a be- 
sieging force or an evil spirit ; in modern use es/. 
to haunt and trouble as a ‘ fixed idea’, 

1531 Exvot Gov. i. iv, Where maiestic approcheth to 
excesse, and the mynde is obsessed with inordinat glorie. 
1648 Petit. East. Assoc. 28 Vou are .. Army-piniond and 
obsessed with Sectaries. 1885 FW. H. Myers in Fortn. 
Rev. XXXVI. 643 The subject .. felt the hypnotiser’s 
will obsessing him, 1894 Speaker 28 Apr. 480/2 ‘The extent 
to which political problems are obsessing men's minds. 
1899 Howe ts in Literature 3 June 578 The spirit of war 
seems to bave obsessed our periodical literature. 


Hence Obsessed (-se‘st) ffl. a.; Obse'ssing c5/, 
5b. and ppl. a. 

1623 CockeraM, Odsest, one possesst with a spirit. 1665 
Neepuam Med. Medicine 409 To the obsessing and dis- 
tressing of those two most inatte Vital Instruments of the 
Body. 1845 G. Outver Coll, Blog. Soc. Jesus 73 His fame 
for dispossessing obsessed persons becoming notorious, 

t+tObserss, sd. Oés. rare". [f. prec. vb., or 
L. type *obsessees.] An investment, siege, blockade. 

1694 Motreux Radelais v. 250 Obsesses [F. odsidion], 
Storms and Figbts Sanguinolent. : 

Obsession (gbse'fan).  [ad. L. odsesséore-enz, 
n. of action f. odszdére to Onsess: cf. I’. odsession 
eee in Hatz.-Darm.).] i 

+1. The action of besieging ; investment, siege. 

rg13 Morn Richard fll in Mall Chron. (1809) 408 They 
which were in the castell..sent also to the Earle of Riche- 
monde to advertise hym of their sodeine obsession. 1638 
Penxetuman Artach, K iv b, Famine, occasioned through 
the Enémies obsession, or strict siege. ; ~~ 

2. The hostile action of the devil or an evil spirit 
besetting any one; actuation by the devil or an 
evil spirit from without; the fact of being thus 


beset or actuated. oO 

1605 B, Jonson lolfone vy. xii, Grane fathers, he is pos- 
sest ..mnay if there be possession, And obsession, he has 
beth. @ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts §& Alon. (1642) 190 To 

ive them up to the power of Satan. to possesse, and really 
inhabite them, or by obsession to move, actuate and enspire 
them. 1696 Avarev Afise. 156 Her fits and absessions seem 
to be greater, for she Scrieches in a most Hellish tone, 1871 
Tytor Prim. Crit, 11. 113 These cases belong rather to 
obsession than possession, ie spirits not actually inhabiting 
the bodies, bat hanging or hovering about them, 

3. transf. The action of any influence, tiotion, or 
‘fixed idea’, which persistently assails or vexes, 
esp. sO as to discompose the mind. 

1680 R. L’Estrance Jfen:. Lid, Press & Pulpit 27 Never 
was any Nation .. under such an Obsession | printed 
Ab-] of Credulity and Blindness, 1852 #raser's Alag. 
XLV. 248 Beset..by foreign, by back-stairs, and domestic 
influences, by obsessions at home and abroad. 1893 H. 
CrackantHoare It reckhage 99 ‘The thought of death began 
to baunt him till it became a constant obsession. 

Hence Obse’ssional c., of or pertaining to obses- 
sion or to a siege; obsidional. 

18537 National Mag. 11. 304 Pieces of obsessional, or 
siege money issued by private individnals. 

tObse‘ssor. Obs. rare". [a. L. obsessor, 
agent-o. from odsidére to Opsess.] A haunting 
or familiar spirit. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 179 How many magicians, .. 
have had their..obsessors, their consiliaries, and auxiliaries, 

+ Obsi‘bilate, v. 04s. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, obsibilire, f. ob- (OB-) + sibildre to hiss, 
whistle] (See quot.) Hence + Obsibila-tion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Odsibilate,tomakea whistling noise, 
as ‘I'rees stirred with winds. 1658 Putnuirs, Odsdilation, a 
hissin against. : 

t Obsi-de, v. Obs. rare, (ad. L. obside-re: see 
Ossess,] ftrazs. To beset, invest, surround, ea- 
compass. So fO*bsident a. [ad. L. odsidént-em 
pr. pple.], investing, encompassing. 

1695 Baynarp in Pail. Trans. XIX. 19 Though the 
proper Coats of the Veins and Arteries seem to be indolent in 
themselves, yet those thin Memhranes which obside themare 
most exquisite of Sense. 1706 — in Sir J. Floyer //of § Cold 
Bath, 11. 313 The degrees of heat pressing on, or obsiding 
the Body. 1644 Dicry Vat. Bodies xvi. (1658) 178 Fire. .is 
so easily overcome by any obsideat body when it is dilated. 

Obsidian (fbsi-dian). A/én, [In current form 
ad. erron. L. obsididn-us, in edd. of Pliny for o}- 
Stdnus; so called from its resemblance to a stone 
found in Ethiopia by one Odsius (erron. Obsidites). 
In F, obsidiane, -enne (1752 in Dict. Trévoux). 

The erroneous Odsidius, obsidianus, occur in the earliest 
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printed edd. of Pliny; but Odsins, odsianus, came down 
tbrough the medieval writers on Natural History.) 

A dark-coloured vitreous lava or volcanic rock, 
of varying composition, resembling common bottle- 


glass; volcanic glass. 

[1398 Tarvisa Barth, De 2. R.xvixcix.(MS. Bodl. If 184/2), 
Pe stone osianns is irekned amonge glas, and pis is somtyme 
grene somtyme hlacke & clere & brijt. 1601 Hontaxn Pray 
TI. 598 There may be ranged among the kinds of glasses, 
those which they call Obsidiana, for that they carry some 
resemblance of that stone, which one Obsidius found in 
aAethyopia, 1661 Loven /fisé. Anti. 4 Min 7g The 
Obsidianus[represents]a Shaddow, 1750tr. Leonardus' MVirr, 
Stones 216 Obsius, or Obsianns, is of a black transparent 
Colour in the Likeness of Glass] 1796 Kirwan Alene. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 264 Obsidian..is found in Hungary, inhering in 
gneiss, and disintegrated granite, 1812 PINKERTON /cfrai, 
I]. 310 Black or blue obsidian. 1837 W. Invina Cai. 
Bonneville 11. 197 ‘Vheir weapons were bows and arrows; 
the latter tipped with obsidian, 1868 Dana en. (ud. 5) 359 
Any lava will become glassy, and thus make obsidian, by 
rapid cooling, 1885-94 R. Baincrs ros 4 Psyche Jan. ix, 
A pysx..of dark obstdisn's varest green. 

b. Also obsidian stone (lapis Obstdi anus’. 

[1601 Hontann /’%iny II. 629 As touching the stone Obsi- 
dianus, I haue written sufficiently.] 1656 Brotsa Glossogr., 
Obsidian Stone, a precious stone, mentioned in Pliny. 1686 
Prot Stafirdsh. 126 Vhe Obsidian stone. 1915 tr. fst f 
rollus' Rerian Mem. 1.1 tii. 10 Obsidian Stones are black, 
but very shining. @ 1822 Suecney Jy. Wks. (1580) TE 72 
A remarkable figure of Sleep as a winged child. sleeping 
on its great half unfolded wing of black obsidian stane. 

@. altri. and Coné. 

1796 Kiawan Aéear, Jin, (ed. 2) 1. 332 Obsidian Porphyry. 
Black, or greyish black. 1862 Tytor Auahuac ive 67 
Obsidian-headed arrows, 1863 Uaaisc-Goutp feed 213 
It is an obsidian mountain, it looks like a mountain of 
broken glass bottles. 1872 lthenvun: 21 Dee. 813 ‘1 Obsi- 
dian knives, and flakes..reminding one of the Mexican 
examples in the British Museum.  /ére., The so-called flint 
flakes of Marathon are, in reality, obsidian flakes. 

+Obsidion. Ods. rare. [a. OF. olsidion 
(igth « in Godef.), ad. L. obsididn-em siege, I. 
obsidére: see Onsess v.] Siege; state of being 
besieged. 

e450 Mirour Saluactoun 2578 At the Jast fadere of 
mercyes.. Piely beheld the disesc of oure obsidionne. 

Obsidional (gbsidioval), a. [ad. L. obs? 
diondl-ts, {. obsidron-em siege: see prec. Cf. FL 
obsidional (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Of or pertaining 10 a siege; esp. in obsédional 
crown (coronet, garland, wreath), tw. \.. corona 
obsidionalis, a wreath of grass or weeds conferred 
as a mark of honour upon a Koman general who 
raised a siege. Obstd?onal coins, coins struck in 
a besieged city to supply the want of current coins. 

1542 Upatn Eras. Afoph. 255 Corona obsidionalis, a 
garlande obsidionall, 1546 Lancuey /’of. erg, de davent. 
i. xi. 55b, Obsidionall cronne yt was worne of him that 
delinered a citee besieged & was made of Grasse. 1601 
Hoirann Pliny 1. 117 Scipio syrnamed A‘milianus, was 
honoured with an Obsidionall Coronet ia Africk,.for sauing 
three cohorts besieged. 1741 Miopteton Cicero 11, xii. 577 
An Obsidional Crown; which though made onely of the 
common grass, .. was esteemed the noblest reward of military 

tory. 3809 QO. Kev. I. 127 The obsidional coinage of 

harles the first. 1884 H. Farrntr. Dary/'s Pub. Life Eng. 
43. The idea of sending obsidionat letters by balloons. 
. fig. & Besetting, obsidious. b. szonce-wse. Apt 
to bore people by staying too long. 

1826 Scart Frnt, 3 Apr. My dear Chief, whom I love 
very much, though a little obsidional or so, remains till 
three. 1879 I orld 26 Nov. 12/1 The obsidional disease of 
suspicion which great public sufferings are apt to develop. 

Obsidionary (Ybsi‘diénari), a. [f. as prec. + 
*ARY.] = prec. I. 

1885 W. Cuarreas in NW. 4 Q. 6th Ser. XI. 94 These 
obsidionary Ormond coins may be called scarce, oe 

Obsidions (gbsi-dias), a. rare. [f. L. obsid?- 
une siege (f, obsidére: see OnsESS v.) + -0U3.] 
Besieging ; besctting. 

1615 T. Apams A/yst. Bedlam Wks. 1861 I, 261 It is safe 
from all obsidious or insidious oppugnations, from the reach 
of fraud or violence. rgoo Daily Chron. 3 Oct. 3/2 The 
struggle of the beroine .. against ber own sex-imposed, 
obsidious desire to comply, to yield, 

+ Obsi-gillate,v. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. ob- (OB-) 
+late L. sigilldre to seal; after L. odsignare: sce 
next.] ¢ravs, Toscal up. So + Obsigillaction. 

1623 Cockrram, Obdsigtiiate, to hide, or seale 1658 
Prius, Odsigiliation, a sealing up. 

+ Obsi-gn,v. [ad. L. ofsiendre to seal up, f. 0b- 
(OB- 1 c) + stgvare to mark, seal, Stex.] = next. 

1554 Baaproan IWks, (Parker Soc.) J. 395 The sacrainent 
of bis body and blood, whereby he doth .. give and obsign 
nato us himself wholly, 1658 J. Roainson Ludoxra vy. 36 
No spirituall transaction, though obsigned with a Religious 
Oath, 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 51 ‘The Sacramental 
obsigning and investing sign. 

+ Obsi‘gnate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obsignadre: sce prec.) trans. To seal; to mark 
as with a seal; to ratify or confirm formally, as 
by sealing. 

1653 R. Sanpers Paysfogn. 275 Moles, with which nature 
hath obsignated the parts of the body. <7, Barrow 
Exp. Decal. Wks, 1831 V11. 44 Keeping the Sabbath did 
obstguate the covenant made with the children of Israel. 

Obsignation (pbsigne!-fon). Now rare. [ad. 
L. obstenation-em, n. of action from obsigndre: see 


OxsiGn v.] The action of sealing. 


OBSOLESCENT. 


1. Formal ratification or confirmation of some- 
thing, as by sealing. 

@ 1568 CovernaLe Carrying of Christ's Cross x. Wks. VW. 
267 This is a sacrament, ..in this .. we receive of God 
obsignation and full certificate of Christ’s bady broken for 
our sins, and his blood shed for our iniquities. 1633 Be. 
Haun Hard Texts, Nv 1. 102 Mis subscription to, and 
obsignation of his divine ruth, 1691 Norres /'ract. Dise. 
162 That Obsignation..whereby the Spirit it self is said to 
bear Witness with our Spirit, “1859 Saé. A’ez. 3083/2 ‘This 
obsignation can. only be understood by adepts and experts 
in M. Comte’s cerebrat theory. 

+2. The action of sealing up; a fastening or 
restraining as with a seal. Obs. rare. 

1653 GATAKER [iad. Aanot. Fer. 161 The word of 
ebsignation or sealing up, hath ..a manifest notion of 
restraint. 1679 Haray Acy Script, ii. 35 The Bock was 
sealed in a Figure; not that there was any evident obsigna. 
ion upon, or great obscnrity in, the sacred Oracles, 

Obsignatory (ibstgniteri', a. Now rare. 
[f. L. edsigudtor a sealer, or cbsignét-, ppl. stem of 
obsigndre to OBsiGN: sce -ory.)  Tlaving the 
function of, or pertaining to, absignation; ratifying 
or confirming as with a seal. : 

1630 S. Warp in Ussher's Lett. (x€86) 438 Most of our 
Dhivives do make. .all Sacraments to be meerly Obsignatory 
Signs. 1693 R. Virmine Disc. Marthguakes 121 No Con- 
templation can speak the Power of that Evidence .. when 
in an obsignatory way this is given unto the Soul, 18g0 
Guardian 26 Mar. 512 What may be called the ‘obsigna. 
tury’ view of sacramental operation. 

Hence Obsi-guatorily adv. 

1630 W. Benrw. in Ussher's Let?. 1.626) 445 1f you will 
aver that Hapyem washes away otherwise than sacrament. 
ally, that is, obsignatorily original Sin. 

tObsist, v. Os. [ad. 1. obstst-ere to stand 
against, f. of- Orn- 1b) + sésteve to stand : ef. OF. 
obsister (1sth c. in Godel.) ¢rans, To stand 
against, Oppose, resist. 

1432-50 tr. ¢/fAnten (Rolls) VII. 157 The kynze..callede.. 
Siwardus erle of Northumlielonde, to obsiste Godewinus 
the erle. a1gq8 Elaty Chrou., Alen, U4 Ff, 1 Vo obsist the 
first likely mischiefe he sent fete). 1632 1. 1. MH onens 
Rights 327 Sutors come cuerie day, who can obsist them? 

So t Obsi‘stent [ad. L. obsistent-em pr. pple], 
something that resists; in quot., an antidate, 

1657 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 641 Precious-stones, and 
many more obsistents to poyson, : 

+ O-bsited, fa. pple. Obs. rare". [£ L. odstt-us, 
pa. pple. of observe to set with, cover with | f. od- 
(OB- 1c) + sercre to set) +-ED1,] Covered thickly 
as if sprinkled z2/h something ; studded, beset. 


1657 Tomeinson Reno's Disp, 457 Two horns .. obsited 
witb many tubercles. 
Obsolesce (phscles), v. rave—'.  [ad. L. 0d- 


soléscére to grow old, decay, fall into disuse, in- 
choative form of *ofsolére, 1. 0b- \On- 1h) + solére to 
be accustomed, to use.]  zvfr. To be obsolescent; 
to grow obsolete; to fall into disuse. 

1873 F, Hatt. WVod. Eng. vii. 266 Intermediate between 
the English which J] have been treating of, and English of 
recent emergence, stands that which is obsolescing. 

Obsolescence ‘pbrole‘séns).  [f. as OBSOLES- 
CENT: sce -ENCE.] 

1. The process of gradually falling into disuse or 


growing out of date; the becoming obsolete. 

3828 Crombie is cited in Webster. 1869 M. Pattison 
Introd, Pope's Ess, Man 16 The same process of obsolescence 
is gradually affecting..parts of Pope’s poems. 1891 Louxs- 
aury Stud. Chaucer M11. vii. 110 He recognized the obso- 
lescence of his language, if not its obsoleteness. 

2. #iol. The gradual disappearance or atrophy 
of an organ or part, esp. in the history of a species, 


and as a consequence of disuse. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1024 By the obsolescence of the 
articulation 2 and the last segment becoming obsolete. 
1876 Bristowe 7A. & Pract, Afed. (1878) 460 An occasional 
sequela of the obsolescence of scattered mitiary tubercles, 
1883 G. Aten in Anowledge zo July 33/2 All parts which 
are seldom or never exercised tend to atropby or obsolescence. 

b. Nearly complete effacement of a mark, spot, 
etc., e.g. on the wing of an insect. 

1877 Coves & ALLEN NV. Amer. Rod. 291 The black spot 
at the tip of the ear varies greatly in extent in different 
specimens, in some being reduced almost to obsolescence, 


Obsolescent (gbsolestnt), @ [ad. L. odsole- 
scent-ent, py.pple. of obsoléscére : see OBSOLESCE v.} 


1. Becoming obsolete; going out of use or date. 

1785 Jounson 5, v. ‘ereont, All the words compounded of 
here and a preposition, except hereaffer, are obsolete, or 
obsolescent. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 1. &e The stronghold 
of obsolescent opinions and decaying sects. 1880 PLUMPTRE 
Comin. Luke 381 ey, were instant’, The adjective is 
almost passing into the fist of obsolesceat words. 1894 Jos. 
Waicnr Appeal Eng. Dial, Dict. 3 \a another generation 
the obsotescent will Have become obsolete. | 

2. Biol, Gradually disappearing; imperfectly or 
slightly developed ; said of an organ, struclure, or 
mark, which was formerly, in the life of the in- 
dividual or the species, or is still in cognate species, 


fully developed or well-marked. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 80 The Echinopores are other 
examples of prominent polyps, and obsolescent strize to the 
come 1879 G. Auten Colour Sense iii. 26 The Law of 
Parsimony, whereby all unnecessary organs become gradually 
obsolescent. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Obsolescent, .. applied 
to such a thing as a tubercle in the Inng which is shrinking 
and becoming the seat of calcareous infiltration. 1897 


OBSOLESCENTLY. 


Allbuti's Syst. Med. VW. 11 The fibroid patches. .are a form 
of what is called retrograde or obsolescent tbereles. 

Hence Obsolescently adv. (cf. 2 above). 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 320 Polyps obsolescently tenta- 
culate. 

Obsolete (pbsélit), «. (sb.) Also 6-7 -let. 
[ad. L. obsolét-us grown old, worn out, pa.pple. of 
obsoléscére, or rathcr its primitive *obsolére: see 
Opsotesce, Sv mod.l". odsoléte (Littré).] 

1. That is no longer practised:or used; fallen 
into disuse; of a discarded type or fashion; dis- 
used, out of date. 

1s79 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Ep. Ded., Such olde 
and obsolete wordes are most vsed of country folke, 
Barckiey Felice. Afar (1631) 635 A faithfull friend is hard 
to be found; the bare name onely remaineth; the thing 
is obsolet and growne out of use. 1663 Flaged/ni, or 
O. Cromwell 1672) 158 Though many pretty stories shall 
happily be told of this obsolete Princess. 1780 H vais 
Phitol. Fag. (1841) 391 Of things obsolete, the names be- 
came obsolete also. @1847 Mrs. Suzrwooo Lady of Manor 
1. ix. 366 ‘Iwo female servants, whose prim and obsolete 
appearance were perfectly consistent with the venerable 
aspect of the place of their habitation. 1875 Srveus Const. 
JTist. VW. xvii 521 Ano:her ancient impost was now becom- 
ing obsolete. 1884 H. Arsotp Forster in /'alé Walf G. 
14 Aug. 2/1 On the Pacific station .. we have one obsolete 
ironclad, the Swy/isure. 

Wom out; effaced through wearing down, 


atrophy, or degeneration. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1, 351 The so-called 
Tomb of Nero. It is embellished with carving, and bears 
a nearly obsolete inscription. 1843 Sur “fT. Watson Lees, 
Phys. Wi. (L), A puckering of the surface indicates that 
beneath it there is probably a shrunken or obsolete vomica. 
1851 Gosse Val. ra Faneaica 51 After a while, the cliff 
becomes gradually obsolete, and the beach of coral sand 
reappears, 1897 4 /butd's Syst. Weed. UL. 34 Cases of obsolete 
tubercle found in cancer. .examined post-mortem. 

3. #rol. Indistinct; not clearly or sharply marked ; 
very imperfectly developed, hardly perceptible. 
Usually implying the absence or rudimentary de- 
velopment of a character gvhich is distinct in other 
individuals, or in allied species. 

1760 J. Les /atrod. Bot. tt. xxxiii. (1765) 160 Carthamus, 
withan obsoletecrown tothesceds. 1785 Mantyn Aoussean’s 
Bot, xxvii. (9794) 418 The middle lobe obsolete or so small 
asto beobsenre. 1807 J. E. Sarva 24ys. Bet. 377 Dorstenia, 
with its obsolete flowers, devoid of all beauty, 1826 Kinny 
& Sp. Lutomol. VV. 293 Obsolete,..when a spot, tuhercle, 
punctum, &c. is scarcely discoverable. .. This term is often 
employed where one sex, kindred species, or genera, want, 
or nearly so, a character which is conspicuous in the other 
sex, or in the species or genus to which they are most closely 
allied. 1864 I. O. Morais Vests « Fees Brit. Birds |. 69 
They [eges of Long-tailed Tit] are sometimes entirely white, 
or with the spots almost obsolete. 

B. absoé. or sb. One who or that which is ont 

“of date or has fallen into distse 

1748 Riewaroson Clarissa (1811) I, 17 We bandied it 
about among twenty of us asan obsolete, 1885 Pal! AlaléG. 
13 Oct. 4/2 Seniority is the rule of all the services .. which 
fills the army with martinets, the navy with tubs, ..the State 
generally with the amiable obsoletes. 1900 Daily Eafpress 
28 June 4/4 Bringing out Obsoletes [the warships Sultan, 
Dreadnought, and Superb]. 

Obsolete (p:bsdlit), v. Now rare. [f. OBSOLETE 
a., or f, L. odsolét-, ppl.stem of *obsolére, obsolescére : 
see Opsoesce.] ¢rans. To render or account 
obsolete; to discard, or practise no longer, as 
being out of date; to disuse. 

1640 in Rushw. Hisé. Cold. 111. 11692) I. 133 But when Re- 
ligion is innovated, .. our modern Laws already obsoleted 
fete]. 1718 J. Cuamrertavne Relig. Philos. Ded., We 
are not to be justified in ohsoleting so many of our Words 
and Phrases. 1873 F. Haut Mod, Eng. vii. 261 note, And here 
I may mention sennight, for ‘week ', only recently obsoleted. 

Hence O-bsoleted ff/.a.; O-bsoleting v/. sb. 

1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Kowy Def, ii. 41 Fettering 
themselves with an oath .. to the disparagement and obso- 
leting of the Scriptures. 1680 Botaon Pafist’s Oath Secrec: 
in Select. fr, Hart, Mise. (1793) 452 The care of gaining souls 
became .. obsoleted. 

Obsoletely (pbselitli), adv. [f. OnsoLete a. 
+-LY%.] In an obsolete manner or degree. 

1810 Excycl, Lond. 1. 683/1 Calycled andromeda .. leaves 
oval, scaly-dotted, obsoletely serrulate. 1845 LinpLev SecA. 
Bot. iv. (1858) 27 Stem ohsoletely angular. 1867 C. J. Bovis 
far Away xv, 180 The obsoletely famous representation of 
‘Rocket time at Vauxhall’. 1889 B. Nicnorson in Adie. 
nzum 27 July 139/3 Words obsolete or obsoletely spelled. 

Obsoleteness (¢bsdlitnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The state or condition of being obsolete. 

1613 Jackson Greed 1. xv. § 6 The decay of Dialects, ob- 
soletenesse of phrase..might breed some diffienltie vnto 
posteritic. 1756 Jounson Propos. Print, Shaks. Wks, 1787 
TX. 233 The reader is therefore embarrassed at once with 
dead and with foreign languages, with ohsoleteness and in- 
novation, 1884 SeEe.eyin Contemp, Rev. Oct. 505 We are 
startled at the obsoleteness of the opinions he expresses. 

Obsoletion (pbseléfan). rare. [f. L. obsolét-us 
OBSOLETE: see-10N.] The action of becoming or 
condition of being obsolcte. 

1804 Mitrorp /uguiry 140 Words and phrases .. verging 
.. toward obsoletion.  /éid. 170 Provineial dialects, still 
spoken, tho now fast going into ohsoletion. 1817 Keats 
Let?. Wks, 1889 TIL. 98 Lamentation on the obsoletion of 
Christmas gamhols ae pastimes. 

Obsoletism (g'bs/litiz’m). 
(or its L. source) + -1sM.] 

1. An obsolete term, phrase, custom, or the like. 


[f. OpsoLEtx a. 
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1799 G. E, Grirritns in Robberds Mew. W. Taylor 1. 198 
Neither defying hy bold neologisms, nor offending by taste- 
tess obsoletisms. 1873 F. Haut. A/ad, Eng. vii 276 In these 
. obsoletisms..is comprised everything, ..at all savonring, 
as to Inngnage, of any days but our own. 

2. Thecondition of being obsolete; obsoleteness. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X11. 222 The former editions 
presented a great drawback npon the reader's pleasure in 
the old orthography, and the obsoletism of many of the 
expressions, 1852 E. V. Rirrincitze (¢if/e) Obsoletism in 
Art, a Reply to Ruskin in his defence of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
1873 C.W. Barnstev ag. Surnames 408 note, Our Anthor- 
ized Version still preserves the ‘meteyard ' from obsoletism, 

Obsolute, Obsolution, Obsolve, ubs. erron. 
ff, ABSOLUTE, ABSOLUTION, ABSOLVE. 

+ Obsonastion. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. obsdna- 
tidn-em catering, n. of action f. obsdndre: sce next.] 
A feasting (Cockeram, 1623). 

+ O-bsonator. Ofs, rare. Also ops-.  [a. 
L. obsdndtor, agent-n. f. obséndre to cater, purvey, 
treat, feast, f, L. obsdnitn (ops-), a. Gr. cydrioy 
provisions, viands.] A caterer or mancipie. 

[1g82in Fowler /Zist. C. C. C. (O. HS.) 452 note, This John 
Middleton oceurs ., as Obsonator or Manciple, 1582.] 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Opsonator, a buyer or purveyor of meats. 


t+Obso'rb, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. obsorbére 
(poetical) to sup or drink up, gulp down, f. 04- 
(Os- 1c) + sordére to suck in] draus. ‘To absorb. 

1684 T, Burnet fhe. Earth u. 224 The earth and all its 
dependances are obsorpt into a mass of fire. 


Obso'rbent, a. and sé. rare. [ad. L. obsordent- 
emt, pr. pple. of odsorbére: sce pree.] a. adj, Im- 
bibing, absorbent. b. sé. An absorbing substanee. 


1747 tr. eistruc’s Fevers 303 To these cordials may be 
added obsorhents, 

+ Obso'rption. 04s. rare. [n. of action f, 
L. obsorbére, obsorpt-; see Opsorn.) Swallowing 
up; absorption. 

c1600 NorvEN Shee. Brit., Cornwael (1728) 3 The Rockes 
«had they bene of a more earthy or tender substance coulde 
not have so Jong prevented Cornwalls utter obsorption. 
lbid. 42 Manie deulses they vse to preuent the obsorption 
of the churehe [hy drifting sand). [/#?ated obsorpation fa 
both cases.) 1693 Phil. Trans. XVAL 801 There would 
succeed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other 
succeeding Destructions and Obsorptions. 

Obstacle ‘pbstak’l), sh. Forms: 4-5 ost-, 
obstakil, -kyl, -kele, 5-6 -kell, 6 -cul, 4- ob- 
stacle. [a. OF. obstacle, earlier ostacle, ostancle 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. obstdcul-um, f. obstare 
to withstand, resist.] 

1. Something that stands in the way and obstructs 
progress; a hindrance, impediment, obstruetion. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. 32, 1 sail ouerpasse be wall 
pat is obstakil of synn, ¢1386 CHaucer #ranki. 4.572 And 
whan he knew bat ther was noon obstacle. 1434 Misyn 
Mend. Life 107 Violence he doys to all his lettars, & all 
ostakyls he byrstis to-gidyr. 1489 Caxton #2ytes of A. 
xxiii. 72 Maken an obstakell that on the baksyde they be 
not enuahysshed. /6/e/, 11. xiv. 118 They made hourdeys 
or obstacles full thykke of thornes. 1538 StarkEY Lngland 
1.4148 Seyng that matrymony es the only or chefe mean 
polytyke..we must. .study to take away al obstaculys and 
lettys wych we fynd therto. 1691 TJ. H[ave] icc. Mew 
Invent, p. ¢, Vhe Obstacle the course of the Tide meets 
with by London-bridge. 1709 Stevte Zatler No. 55 Pt 
He should remove the Obstacle which prevented the Use 
of his Sight. 1845 Darwin Voy. Wat. vii. (1879) 131 The 
great table-land presents an obstacle to the migration of 
species, 1860 Tynnatt Glace vil 52 A glacier.. when released 
Tom one opposing obstacle will be checked by another, 

+ 2. Resistance, opposition, objection: in phr. 4 
make obstacle, to offer opposition. Obs. 

crg00 Maunvev. (1839) xxi. 226 Whan the Chane saghe 
that thei made non obstacle to performen his commandement 
thanne he thonghte wel that he myghte trusten in hem, 
1489 Barbour's Bruce xvi 260 (Edin. MS.) Throw all the 
jand planly thai raid, Thai fand nane that thaim obstakill 
maid, 1632 Litucow 7raz, 1. 126 The French men making 
obstacle to pay that which I had giuen, : i 

3. Comb., as obstacle-race, a race in which 
natural or artificial impediments have to be sur- 


mounted ; also ¢razsf. 

1869 Sporting Life 17 Mar. 4/2 Among the races on the 
[Thames Club] programme was one of acharacter entirelynew 
to the athletic world, viz. an ‘Obstacle Race’. [Mr. Walter 
Rye (late Hon. See. Lond, Athl. C.) informs us that this was 
the occasion of the introduction of the term, he having then 
invented it.] 1875 C?iftonian (Cl). Coll. Mag.) 1V. 74 Ob- 
stacle Race, .. This race was two lengths, over twoand under 
one obstacle placed across the bath, 1888 H. Potrincra in 
fortn, Rev. Jan. 93 For some time he [the elk] becomes 
engaged in iteerabte obstacle-race and inakes little progress, 

Hence Obstacle a. (045. except dia/.), obstinate, 
stubborn; + O-bstacleness, obstinacy. 

1536 Mid of S. Jf umbell (Somerset Ho.), Vf they or any 
of them he obstakell & roune away. 1548 Upatt, ete. 
Erasm. Par, Mark ix. 636, O faythlesse nacion..]Towe 
Jong shall I..strine with youre vufaythfull obstaclenesse? 
1591 Suaks, 1 /fen, V7, v. iv. 17 Fye Ione, that thon wilt 
he so obstacle, 

O-bstacle,v. rare. -[a.obs.F. obstacie-r (16th c. 
and in Cotgr.), f.ebstaclesb.] a. trans. To place 
obstacles or difficulties in the way of. b. 7nir. 
(Afilit.) To erect obstacles to impede the progress 
of the enemy. Hence O-bstacling wl, 56. 

1656 S. II. Gold. Law 18 Let not the passions of. love or 
hate obstacle ingenious judgement. /é7. 64 Solomon also 
opprest the People so,..as it ohstacled bis son Rehoboams 


OBSTETRICATORY. 


Kinging. 1882 Daily News 30 Aug. 3/5 The day for 
obstacling has also been changed ..togive he men [engineers] 
a change from pick and shovel work, 1889 Enten V. TAaLsoT 
Diary of Aun Page in Voie (N. V.) 24 Oct., Alack ! that 
our pleasant friendship..should have been so soon obstacled. 
+ Obstaculous,¢. Ods. rare. [f.L.obsidcal-unt 
Oxstac.e + -ovs.] Of the natnre of an obstacle. 
21643 J. Suute Fudgm. §& Mercy v. (1645) 105 Though 
many things obstaculous to them lye in the way, and 
confront them, and be impediments to them. 16577 W. 
Morice Cocna guast xoun Def. xxi, 213 ‘They stand oh- 
staculous in their way, who stand not for Presbytery. 
Obstain(e, obs. erroneous forms of ABSTAIN, 


+Obstance. Obs. rare". [a F. obsiance 
(1sth c. in Godef.) resistance, opposition, ad. L. 
obstdutia: see next and -axce.] frop. Opposition, 
resistance ; but in quot. used erron. for ‘substance’. 

€1340 Hampo.e Prose Tr. 18 Pe obstance of pis felynge 
lyes in pe lufe of Thesu whilke es fedde and lyghtenede by 
swilke maner of sanges. 


+ O-bstancy. 08s. rare—'. [ad. L. obstantia, 
in med. L. ‘juridical opposition’ (Du Cange), f. 
obstint-ent: see next and-ancy.] Opposing quality 
or cficct. 


1609 13. Jonson Sid. Wout. v. iii, After marriage it is of 
no obstancie. 

+O-bstant, a. Obs. [ad. L. obstant-eut, pr. pple. 
of obstére to stand against, f. 06- (On- 1b) + sédre 
to stand.] Standing against; resisting, opposing. 

1513 Doucias /Fneis xu. ix. 99 That nother scheild nor 
obstant plait of steyll This cativis breist hes helpit nenir 
adeill, a1ggz Greene Sedinzws Prol., Like a sea or high 
resurging floud, All obstant lets, downe with his fury fling. 
1623 CockeraM, Odbstant, resisting. 

licnce + O-bstantly ad/v., resistingly. 

1562 in Strype Ann. Ref, (1709) 1. xxx. 302 Ifany person... 
be thereof lawfully convicted .. and will obstantly stand in 


the same. 
Obstetric (@bstetrik), a [ad. mod. L. od- 


stetric-us, for L. obstetrict-us, {. obstetrix, -tric-em 
midwife. Association with words having the suffix 
-t¢ has led to the formation of such derivatives 
as obstetrical, obstetrist, etc.) Of or pertaining 
to a midwife or accoucheur, or to midwifery as a 
branch of medical praelice. 

ae Pore Dunciad iv. 394 There all the Learp'd shall at 
the Jabour stand, And Donglas lend his soft, ohstetric hand. 
¢1750 Snenstone To the Virtuosi vii, Tis you protect their 
pregnant hour;..Exerting your obstetric pow'r. 1793 R. 
Rawuixs (fit/e) A Dissertation on the Structure of the 
Obstetric Forceps. 1799 Aled. Fad. 1. 453 The obstetric 
art... began to emerge Gata its barbarity during the sixteenth 
century. 1862 Burton B&. // unter (1863) 260 Paul of Aégina, 
the father of obstetric surgery. 1878 T. Bryant /’raci. 
Surg. 1. 607 In obstetric works cases are_recorded. 

Obstetrical | fbsietrikal), a. If as prec. + 
-AL.] = pree. Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, 
Alyies obstetricans (Century Dict. 1891). 

1775 in Asu. 1776 Pennant Zool. 111. 17 They spawn 
like frogs; but what is singular, the male affords the female 
obstetrical aid [ete.]. 1855 Ramssotnam Oéstetr. Med. 2 
Peculiarities, which, in an obstetrical point of view, as well 
as anatomically, are worthy of consideration, /é¢d. 13 Of 
much interest to the obstetrical student. 18976 Bristowk 
Th, & Pract. Med. (878) 273 In surgical and obstetrical 
practice, 

Jig. 1822 Byron Let. to Scot? 4 eu Mr. Murray has 
several things of mine in his obstetrical hands. 

Hence Obste‘trically adv. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xi, Art thou aware, that..a 
daughter of Lucina is put obstetrically over thy head? 

+ Obste‘tricate, v. Obs. tf ppl. stem of L. 
obstetricare, {. obstetric-ent midwife J 

L. iuztr. ‘To act as midwife; to aid in child- 


birth. Also fig. 

1623 Cockrram, Odstctricate, to play the Midwife. 1652 
Sancrort Mor. Policies, Colasterion, Vis pitty that such a 
Sacred thing sbould be. made to obstetricate to rebellions 
irregular designes, 1664 EvELys Sy/va 53 Some advise ns 
to hreak the shells of Pines to facilitate their delivery, and 
1 have essay'd it; but to my loss; Nature does obstetricate, 
and do that office of her self when it is the best season, 1809 
din, Rev. X1M1. 458 Russia,.will probably ..obstetricate 
at the hirth of those affiliated kingdoms that are te be 
extracted from the bowels of the Austrian monarehy. 

2. trans. To bring to the birth; to help the 
delivery of. Chiefly fig. 

16st in //artlid’s Legacy (1655) 237 Though you were not 
the parent of this husbandry, 2 you were the hand that 
did obstctricate and give it birth which else had been 
strangled ina private hand. 1655 Guanatn Chr, in Arm, 
(1669) 405/2 Prayer hath had the name of old for its 
execllent usefulness to obstetricate mercies, 1671 True 
Noucon/, 261 He..neither needeth a Set-form, to obstetricat 
his expression, nor therein confineth himself to it. 


+ Obstetrication. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from prec.] The action or office of a midwife or 
accoucheur; delivery. ; 

@1615 Donxxe BiaSavaras (1644) 78 Assemblies .. for the 
delivery and obstetrication of those children of naturall 
law. 1644 Br. Haut Free Prisoner §8 There he must lyein 
an uncouth posture. -till. .hee shall be byan helpfull obstetri- 
cation drawn forth into the larger prison of the world. 

+Obste'tricatory, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as On- 
STETRICATE v,: see -oRY.] Of or pertaining to 
the office of a midwife. 

1640 i: Dyke Worthy Commun. To Rdt., Which .. made 
me..afford my obstetricatory assistance to this Posthumous 
Infant. 


, OBSTETRICIAN, 


Obstetrician (pbstétri‘fan).  [f. L. obstetricia 
midwifery + -ax.] One skilled in obstetrics or 
midwifery; an accouchieur. 

1828 in Wrosree citing Afed. Repos. 1828 M. Ryan Alan. 
Atidwif, p.v, Wt may be necessary to say a few words 
apologetic, for my adoption of the word obstetrician. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ, IV. 119/1 Obstetricians Dey oppose 
it, but I believe our patients themselves will force the use of 
it on the profession. | ; 

+ Obstetri‘cious, z. Ods. [f. L. obstetrie’-us 
pertaining to a midwife + -ovs.] Of or pertaining 
to a midwife; = OBsteTRIc. 

1645 Howe “eft. 111. ix, He doth the obstetritions 
Office of a Midwife. 1678 Ccowortn /ntelt. Syst. 1. ¥, 603 
Yet is all bumane teaching but maieutical or obstetricions. 
21688 — Jutmut. Mor, wi. (1731) 137 An Aporctical and 
Obstetricions Method. 

Obstetrico'graphy. rere. [f. Opsterric + 
-(o)eRaPHy.] The scientific description of mid- 
wifery. 

1828 M. Ryan Van. MWidwif, 104 The next part of 
obstetricography, I have named geneseology. 

Obstetrics. [In form, pl. of Oxsretnic: 
see -F¢ 2.) The branch of medical practice which 
deals with parturition, and its antecedents and 
sequels; the practice of midwifery ; obstetric art. 


1819 Pantologia, Obstetrics, the doctrines or practice of | 


midwifery. .. Employed in a larger signification than mid- 
wifery in its usual sense. aly F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 
it Tn the Talmud are found evidences of a great deal of 
nowledge concerning the Casarean section and other 
subjects tn obstetrics. 5 . 

Obste'tricy. rare. [ad. 1. obstetricia mid- 
wifery.] Midwifery; the practice of obstetrics. 

84x M. Ryan (¢ct/e) Mlustrations to Obstetricy and Mid- 
wifery. 1857 Zart’s M/ag. XXIV. 161 Hag chloroform at 
operations—at even those common ones of dentistry and 
obstetricy— .. not completely silenced the ‘hy-pnotists"? 

Obste‘trist. sare. [irreg. f. Onsternic + 
-IST, for *obstetricist.] Anobstetrician oraccoucheur. 

18.. R. Barns Des, Women xxxvi. (Cent.), The same con- 
summate obstetrist..insisted upon the rule, now generally 
adopted, of not removing the placenta if it in any degree 
adhere. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

| Obstetrix (gbstetriks). rave! [L. 06- 
Stetrix, -slitrix, -tricem, midwife, {. obstire, or 
obsistéve, ppl. stem obséz¢-, to stand or place oneself 
in front of or opposite to, f. ob- (OB- 1.a,b) + shire, 
sistére 10 stand.] A midwife. 

1839 J. Taytor Anc, Chr. 1.73 The report of the obstetrix, 
1885 Be. Hannincron in Liye xix. (1887) 322 A dash of the 
obstetrix would be exceedingly useful... could not a little 
[experience] be gained before coming out? 

Obstina‘cious, a. rare—'. [irreg. f. next + 
-ous.] Of an obstinate nature. 

1830 Gat Lawrie J. u,v. (1849) 55,1 have myself obstina- 
cious objections. hada ; : 

Obstinacy (p'bstinasi). fad. med.L. obstrnatra 
(Du Cange), t. odstisat-us OBSTINATE: see -Acy.] 

1. The quality or condition of being obstinate; 
inflexibility of temper or purpose; pertinacity, 
obduracy, stubbornness; persistency. Rarely in 
neutral or good sensc. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.127 He hath with him Obstinacie. 
1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 46 Some have fallen in to 
obstynacy whiche men haue ben so harde of hert that of 
malice they will not be repentaunte. 1555 Even Decades 
19 The cause wherof was..theyr owne obstinacie and 
frowardnes. 1603 Knottes Hist. 7urks (1638) 23 In this 
despernt conflict, fought with wonderful obstinacie of mind, 
many fel on both sides. 1643 Sir I. Browne Xelig. Afed. 1. 
§ 25 Obstinacy ina had cause, is but constancy in a good. 
1769 Rovertson Chas. V, xt. Wks.-1826 IV. 367 Lhe] 
adhered to his own opinion with his usual obstinacy. 1872 
Darwin Emotions ix. 238 The habitual and firm closure of 
the mouth would thus come to show decision of character ; 
and decision readily passes into obstinacy. ‘ 

b. with az and £é. An act or instance of this. 

1628 Wirner Brit, Rememb, v. 1788 Vheir obstinacies, 
and in all their sin. 165 Howses Leviath. ww. xvii. 383 
They induce simple men into an obstinacy against the 
Laws. 1840 Cartyie //eroes vi. (1872) 60/1 Cromwell's. . 
Speech. .to his third Parliament, in similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies. toe 

2. Of a disease: Stubborn or unyielding nature ; 
continued resistance to treatment. 

1808 Jfed. Frad. X1X. 183 This has been partly owing to 
the obstinacy of the disease. 

Obstinance (¢'bstinans). vere. [ad. med.L. 
obstindntia (Du Cange) f. obstindnt-ent: sce OB- 
STINANT and -ANCE.] Stubbom or self-willed per- 
sistence ; obstinacy. 

1432-0 tr. /igdcn (Rolls) VII. 371 [He] was correcte and 
reprovede moche of an holy man, Wilsius by name, for his 
ohstinaunce or obstinacion. ¢ Pa ln 8a Corr. (Camden) 
60 And he will not, J ifttend to shew his obstynance to the 

King. 1893 C. T. Lustep Stud., Poets 33 | He] called me 
a fool for my obstinance. v 

Obstinancy. rare. {ad. L. obstindntia: see 
prec. and -axcy.] = prec. 

1614 Sir R, Duocey in Fortesc. Pafers (Camden) 12 note, 
These natures, I doubte, in time may growe to a bad ob- 
stinuncie. 1649 Alcoran Bo Sach as dispute with obstinancy 
against the Faith. 1748 Rictaroson Céartssa 11. xxxiil, 

Such a sweetness here, and stich an obstinancy there. 

+O bstinant. O¢s.rare—'. [ad.L. obstindut- 
ent, pr. pple. of obstiadre (I. obstiner) to persist: 


see -ANT.| = OBSTINATE sd. 


i 


e 


35 


158s Sivwarp Wart. Discifl 1. 
increaseth the obstinants to fight. 


Obstinate (p'bstinct , a. (sh) [ad L. obstinat- 
us determined, stubborn, pa.pple. of odstindre 
(derivative form of obstdre) to persist.] 

1. Pertinacious or stubborn in adhering to one’s 
own conrse; not yielding to argument, persuasion, 
or entreaty; inflexible, headstrong, self-willed. 


Rarely in neutral or good sense. 

@1340 Hampaie Psalter cxlii. 14 Pou sall Jose be detvl & 
all poovanes men. 1388 Wyeor Gen, xlix. 7 Curside be the 
woodnesse of hem, for it is olstynat. 1463 Bary [itds 
(Camden) 24 And he be obstinat or froward J wil he haue 
noon of all. ¢1sro Banciay Mire. Ga. Vanners 1570) G 8, 
On obstinate dullardes waste not thy wit and brayne. 1512 
Act 4 Men VI, c19 Preantble, Exvonyously defendyny 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynate apynyons agayne the 
unitye of the holye Churche. 21680 Butter Aeve. (1759) 
1). 422 The obstinate Man does not hold Opinions, but they 
hold him. 1717 Lany M.W. Montacu Let, to C'tess Mar 
30 Jan., Ie yielded..after an obstinate defence. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Cér. (1864) TV. vin iv. 14 His obstinate 
humility resisted their flattering importunilics. 

2. Unyielding, stiff, rigid; see. of a disease, ete., 
not yielding readily to treatment; refractory, 


stubborn. 

1638 Raw ev tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 7 Moots. 
grown hard and obstinate with age. @ 1682 Six I. Brows 
Tracts 115 This may probably destroy that obstinate 
disease. 1784 Jonxsos Let. to Mrs. Theale g Feb, | have 
been forced to sit up many nights by an Sbaindie sleep. 
lessness. 1871 Narunys Pres. 4 Cure Drs. ui. sik 1048 An 
obstinate diarrhea sometimes sets in, 1891 8. C. Serv enkr 
Our Fields § Cities 13 The Nottinghamshire clays—obstinate 
red clay, good for bricks and oak trees. 

+3. Keluctant. Ods. rare. 

ax754 W. Hasutton 7o the Countess etc., Sincere and 
equal to thy neighbour's fame, How swift ta praise, how 
obstinate to blaine. 

B. sé. A stubborn or inflexible person. 

wgsoa Ont. Crysten Men (Wo de W. 1306) 1. iii, 152 
Promptynge correccyon. .unto obstinates and perseucrynge 
theyr malyce 1562 T, Norton Cadein's Devt, Pref., Out of 
the hosome of these heretikes, rehelles, and obstinates. 1623 
TV. Scotr God & the Hing (1633) 6 These obstinates be of 
two sorts.. The Dogmatical! obstinates are such as erre in 
judgement. 1781 Jusvamonn Priv, Life Lewis VV, 1. 67 
There were, as the Regent called them, some obstinates, 
that is to say, persons who could not persuade themselves, 
that paper was of greater value than money. 

Obstinate (pbstincit), v. Nowrare. [f. L. 0f- 
stinat-, ppl. stem of obstimire: see prec. and -aTE?.] 
trans, To render obstinate; to cause to persist 


stubbomly. Also ref. (=F. s'odstiner’. 

€1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 1245 Pey ben olistynatyde so meche 
in covetyse. 1g88 E. Accas tr. Dise. pres. List. France 31 
Being no great likelihood that the Suitzers woulde obstinate 
themselues against such great forces. «1603 T. Cantwricht 
Confut, Rhent. N. T. (1618) 536 One that hath obstinated 
himnselfe against the Church. 21648 Lp. Hersert //eu. 1/71 
(1683) 133 These Abuses and Grievanees.. being published, 
Luther became more obstinated. 1864 Lowel. /frestde 
Trav, 308 If he still obstinates himself, he is finished b 
heing made to measure one of the marble Axéti, which loo 
like rather stoutish babies, and are found to be six feet. 


Obstinately (¢bstinztli), adv. [f. Onstixate 
a.+-LY2.J In an obstinate manner; stubbornly; 


pertinaciously. 

e1z80 Wretr ies. (1880) 376 If bu wilt not bileue 
effectualy cristis wordis .. ban ba wilfully and obstynatly 
forsakist crist vttirly. 1585 Even Decades 91 Cruell and 
seuere to Such as obstinatly withstande them. 1684 Boyte 
Porousn. Anin: & Solid Bod. vii. 113 The obstinately 
adhering Odour. 1697 Drypen I"trg. Georg. tv. 127 Un- 
knowing how to fly, And ohstinately bent to win or dye. 
1744 Mitcuece in Pail. Trans. XLIV. 143 Obstinatel 
chronical Maladies. 1855 Macaunay //ist, Eng. xii. U1, 
207 In a few hours it was known that Londonderry held out 
as obstinately as ever. 1875 B. Meanows Céin. Observ. 35 
Bowels .. often obstinately confined. 

O:bstinateness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being obstinate; obstinacy, 

1391 in Foxe A. § AV. (1506) 434 Whom against y* ob- 
stinatenesse of the said William Swinderby, we thought 
good to receiue, and did receiue. 1673 Kirkman Uniucky 
Citizen 228 Being much concerned that so brave a Gentle- 
man should be lost by his own obstinateness. 

+ Obstina‘tion. O45. Also 4-5 -cioun. [a. 
F, obstination (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. obstindtion- 
em determination, resolution, n. of action f. od- 
stindre: see OBSTINATE a.] = OxsTinacy. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalver xiii, 5, And sithen baim graues in 
obstynacioun. 1440 Facol’s Well 294 Obstynacyoun in 
euyl doyng. 1549 Comi, Scot. xvi. 139 Al the insurrectionis 
- hes procedit of the ignorance & obstinatione of the comount 
pepil. 1680 Hickes Spir, Popery 42 The incurable obstina- 
tion of the Presbyterian Party in Schism against the Epis- 
copal Church. @171t Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. t721 11. 
gor Yet still with Obstination 1, To win the Battle restless 
try, 1829 1. Taytor Exthus. x. 273 ‘The obstination of the 
human mind in adhering to the worse, even when the better 
is presented to its choice. 

+O-bstined, @. Obs rave—'. [f. after L. 
obstindtus or ¥F. obstind, {. L. obstindre: see OB- 
STINATE Y. and -ED1,] Made obstinate or persistent. 

1606 Sytvester Du Bartas nu. iv. 1. Magnificence 1274 You 
.. Whose spirits, self-obstin'd in old musty Error, Repulse 
the Truth. 

tO-bstipate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obstipat-; 
ppl. stem of L. type *odstipare, f. o6- (OB- 1 b) + 
stipire to press together, pack : see next.) fvaus. 


OBSTRICTION. 


137 His speaking.. | To block or stop up; to stoff up; @dsol. to pro- 


duce constipation. 

1656 Idtount Glossogr., Olstipate, to stop chinks. 1657 
Kk. Carrester elstrodg An impediment in the medium, as 
Leing obstipated. 1702 Fuicer Pharmacopaia Beienp- 
raneca (1730! 24t A Chartaceous Iydrogala..edulcorate-, 
incrassates, obstipates. 

Obstipation pbstipa-fan’. [ad. L. obstipatiin- 
em, n. of action f, *obstipdre: see pree.] “Whe 
action of blocking or stopping up. In .léd.: see 
quot. 1880. 

1597 Lown Chirurg. 634) 88 The cure consisteth .. in 
purgations, dyet, and bleeding, which may be olscived alo 
in the time of the obstipation. 1658 Pritirs, Obstipation, 
a stopping up. 1783 7°47. Vrans. UX XID, 237] They] pro- 
duce an obstipation, which ends either in an abscess of the 
abdomen . or hecomes fatal to the animal. 1880 A. Fuxr 
Mrine, Med. (ed. 5) 532 The term obstipation has been 
already defined to denote a greater amount of difficulty than 
constipntion, that is, obstraction of the bowels, either as a 
functional disorder or depencent on various lesions. 

+ Obstrepency. Oés.rare-°. [f.1.. odstrepent= 
em, pr. pple. of olstrefere to make a noise against, 
shout at: see -ENCY.] 

1623 Cockhaam 1, Noyse, Odsdrepency. 


+ Obstre‘perate, «. Ols. rare—! 


[fh Le od- 


intr 


streper-us Seo OPSTREPERUUS | + -ATES 7.) 
‘To make a noise or clamour. 

1765 Stern. Zr. Shandy VIL, xxii, Thump—thump—ob- 
- with the end of her goldheaded 


streperated the abbess 
eaue against the bottom of thee 

Obstreperous (jibstrejdros’, a. Also 7 os-; 
humorous or illiterate. chicfly in sense 2) 8 ab-, 
obstrepolous, -ulous, 5-9 obstropalous, -olous, 
-ulous, g obstreperlous. [f. 1. ofstreper-us 
elamorous (f. ods(repf-cre to make a noise against, 
shout at, oppose noisily or troublesomely + -ous.] 

1. Characterized by great nuise or outery, esp. in 
opposition; clamorous, noisy; vociferous. 

61600 Tron 1. di. 1842) 6 Procecd’st thou still with thy 
ostreperous noyse, 1603 B. Jonson Sefanus ve iti, They 
[ravens] sate all night, Veatit gy the ayre with their obsire- 
perous beakes. a 1661 Funter Mo thivs (1840 11. 201 Me 

. was very obstreperous in arguing the caxe for transub- 
stantiation. 1748 sMoLterr Aedt. Rand. vii, og 41, 
7 heard him very obstropulous in sleep, 1752 Jounson 
Ranibler No. 89 #11 The most careless and cbstreperous 
merriment. 2856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics 1860 11. 51 ‘The 
obstreperous rhetoricians will plague me with their big 
words, 1875 Emrrson Lett y Soe, clims v. 131 Obstreperous 
roarings of the throat. 

2. Resisting control, management, advice, ete, 
in a noisy manner; turbulent or nnruly in be- 


haviour, esp. in resistance. 

3657 [see OpstTRErEROUSNESS}. 19727 Philip Quart! 105 
Fearing she would grow obstrepulous, they each of ‘em took 
hold of one of her Arms. 1773 Gotnsm Stoops te Cong. 10, 
I'm sure you did not weat Miss Hardcastle .. in this ob. 
stropalous manner. 1806 Suge [i tvter tn Lond, (ed. 3) 111. 
5 You have been quite ohsiropulous; no getting any food 
into your mouth but by force. 1827 Scotr Diary 2 Oct. in 
Lockhart, We dined at Wooler, where an obstreperous horse 
retarded us for an hour at least. 1874 Burxanp Jfg: fémic be 
4 Generally having my own way ..and becoming remarkably 
obstreperotts when thwarted. 1881 J/acun A/ag. Nov. 40 
The most obstreperous and unmanageable of all young 
merlins. 

Obstreperously (Pbstrepérasli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-1LY 2.) In an obstreperous or clamorous 
manner ; noisily ; with loud unruliness. 

1615 Crooxe Bady of Man 243 ‘The Peripatetians ob- 
streperously deny the Testicles this power of procreation of 
seede, 1655 Funter CA. //ist. x. ii. § 42 The catholies..at 
the two first behaved themselves so obstreperously, that 
some of them were forced to be gagged, before they would 
be quiet. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 12 ? 6 Upon this, 
they all laughed so obstreperously, that I took the oppor- 
tunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 1809 W. Irvine 
Kuickerd, (1861) 1. 544 Its vigilant defenders... were one and 
all snoring most obstreperously at their posts. 

[f. as 


Obstreperousness (plistre*pérasnés’. 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being obstreperous; 
vociferousness, clamour, noisy behaviour; now 
esp. noisy and unruly resistance to control. 

655 Feuer Ch. Hist. vin. i. § 18 Things not bein 
methodized with Scholasticall Formality, but managed wit 
tumultuous Obstreperousnesse. 1657 REEVE God's Plea 37 
This finding fault with God's actions, is called an obstre- 

erousnesse against the Almighty. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. 

1. 450 A numerous crowd..scemed to be hugely taken and 
enamour’d with his obstreporousness and undecent cants. 
1865 Mars. Witney Gayworthys xxxtv. (1879) 330 Comport- 
ing herself with the utmost self assertion and obstreperous- 
ness. 

+ Obstri'ct, pf/.¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. obstrict- 
xs bound, obliged, pa. pple. of odstringére: see OB- 
STRINGE.] Morally bound ; bounden; obliged. 

1527 St. Papers Hen. Vill, 1.252 His good brother; to 
whom he recogniseth hym self to be somoche indehted and 
obstricte, é 

Obstriction ((bstrikfan). [ad. med, L. obstric- 
tién-em obligation (Du Cange), n. of action f. 
obstringére: see OBSTRINGE.] The state of being 
morally or legally bonnd ; obligation. 

1671 Matton Sazzs0n 312 [God] hath full right to exempt 
Whom so it pleases him by choice From National obstric- 
tion, 22734 NoatH £.ramm. un. iv. § 11 (1740) 237 The Priests 
.- by shee Conversation) and more by their religious Ob- 
strictions, influence their Party. 


shi 


6-2 


OBSTRICTIVE. 


+ Obstri‘ctive,¢. Obs.rare—'. [f. Lobstrict-, 
ppl. stem of obstringére: see OpstRict and -1VE.] 

1642 Antmady. Observator's Notes 4 The same obligation 
of Iustice and Honour is as strong upon Kings, (and hath 
ever beene held more powerfull and obstrictive in them, thea 
in any state mannaged by a Community). 

+ Obstri-gillate, v. Oss. rave—% [ad. L. 
obstrigillat-, ppl. stem of obstrigillare to hinder, 
oppose, derivative of obstringtre: sce OBSTRINGE. ] 
trans. To oppose or resist. Hence + Obstrisgil- 
lation, opposition. 

1623 Cockeram 1, Obstrigilate, to resist. /éid.u, A resist- 
Eng, Obstrigillation, Oppugaation. 1656 in Brount. 

+ Obstri‘nge, v. Obs. rare. [ad.L. obstringére, 
f. ob- (OB- 1¢) + stringére to tie, bind] ¢rans. 
‘To put under obligation ; to bind. 

1828 Ambass. Let. to Wolsey in Strype Eccd. Alen (1522) 
Tat. App. xxiii, 66 He and the see was and is obstringed and 
bound to your Grace. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. 
Relig. vi, 453 It was never lookt upon as unjustor strange, 
for those who are obstring‘d one to another bythose bonds 
to partake in the punishment of their Relatives, 

Obstropalous, -olous, -ulous, etc., illiterate 
variants of OBSTREPEROUS,. 

Obstruct (gbstrakt), v  [f. L. odstruct-, ppl. 
stem of obstrudre to build against, to block up, 
f. ob- (OB- 1b) + struére to pile, build.J 

1. ¢rans. To block, close up, or fill (a way or 
passage) with obstacles or impediments; to render 
impassable or difficult of passage. 

1611 Corcr., Offiler, to stop, obstruct, shut np. 1651 
Hoppers Leviath. i. xxix. 172 Wind in the head that ob- 
stracteth the roots of the Nerves. 1667 Mitton #. £. x. 637 
Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last, ‘Through 
Chavs huild, chstruct the mouth of Hell, For ever, and seal 
up his ravenous Jawes, 1703 Maunoren. Journ Ferns, 
(1732) 76 The door is now so obstructed with Stones. 
Hi. Muster wr. S202 verre’s Séud. Nat. (1792) IA. 1903 Rolling 
stones, which now obstruct these roads as well as mar the 
greatest part of the surface of this island, 1834 l.vrton 
Hontheti w. vii,‘ Rise .. thou obstructest the way’ 184g 
Lupo Dis. Liver 68 ‘The common duct was much compressed 
aud obstructed by enlargement and hardeniig of the pane 
creas, ahsol 1689 Col, Ree. Pennsyle. 1. 264 Bat what 
then obstructed I aia not certaine. 

2. To interrupt, render diffienlt, or retard the 
passage or progress of; to impede, hinder, or 
retard (a person or thing in its motion). 

1655 H. Vaucnan Stler Scint. L' Envoy, Sin.. quickly will 
Tura in, if not obstructed still. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. th 1V. 134 The Wind..we believe obstructs the coming 
of any letters from Holland, and keeps back the Dutch fleet. 
1768 Beatnie Afinsér. 1. xlix, If but a cloud obsiruct the 
solar ray, 1789 W. Bucnan Dove Aled. (1790) 79 These, Ly 
obstructing the free current of air. render such places damp 
and uawholesome, 1821 Craig Let. Drawing, etc. v. 259 
If .. the particles of air can obstruct and reflect light. 1845 
5. Austin Nanke's Hist. Ref 11L 507 ‘Vhey did aot even 
take the trouble to obstruct his passage over the river. 

3. fig. To stand in the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progress or course of (proceedings, or 
a person or thing in a purpose or action); to 
hinder, impede, retard, delay, withstand, stop. 
To obstruct process (in Law): to commit the 
punishable offence of intentionally hindering the 
officers of the law in the execution of their duties. 

1647 Crarenvon //ist, Reds. § 63 A Servant..the prejudice 
to whose Person exceedingly obstructed all overtures made 
in Parliament for his service. 1649 MiLtos £i%ou, ix, ‘To 
expect that their voting or not voting should obstruct the 
Commons. 31665 Watton Life Hooker in H.'s H'ks. (1888) 
1. 36 She was hke an untamed heifer, that would not be 
ruled by God's people, but obstructed his discipline. 1738 
Col, Rec. Pennusylo. WV. 284 Vhe said Officers were obstructed 
in the lawful Discharge of their Duty. 1766 Gotnsm, Vie, 14 

xxviii, I don't know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of maa aad wife. 1772 Faceb's Law Dict. (ed. 9) sv. Process, 
Obstructing the execution of lawful process, is an offence 
against publick justice. 1853 A. Prentice Hist, Anti-Corn- 
Law League 1, viii, 112 Many .. had come to obstruct 
the proceedings. 1858 Frovoe ///st. Ang. IN. xiv. 212 He 
had obstructed good subjects, who would have done tbeir 
duty, had he allowed them, F 

4, To come in the way of, interrupt, shut out 
(the sight or view of). ‘ 

1717 tr, Freaier’s Voy. 49 The next Morning..a thick Fog 
obstructing our Sight, we weigh'd, to go up thither, 1807 
J. Bartow Colum. ut. 144 Aad hills above them still ob- 
struct the skies, 1859 Geo. Euiot A, Bede ii, Oa the. north 
western side, there was nothing to obstruct the view. 

Hence Obstructing, vb/. sb. and ppl. a.3; Ob- 
stru‘etingly adv., so as to obstruct. 

1649 Mitton Zikon. xxvii, This is mischief without remedy, 
a stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 18:7 Cos- 
agTt Pol, Reg. XXXII. 37 One of the crimes .. was the 
obstructing of petitions, 1889 ‘Annie Tuomas’ That Other 
Woman II, vi. 96 Two or three chet ely stout bodies 
sat in their way. 1897 Adldudt's Syst. Med. Wl. 794 The 
obstructing agent may be .. a peritoneal adhesion by which 
a loop of bowel is snared. . : 

[O-bstruct, s4., conjectural emendation, by War- 
burton, of aéstract in the following passage (but 
not otherwise known): 

1606 Sttaxs. Ant. § Cé 1. vi. 6s His pardon for returne. 
Which sooue be granted, being an abstract 'tweene bis Lust 
and bim.) 

Obstructed (gbstraktéd), ppl.a. [ff Opstruct 
v. + -ED1.] Blocked up, stopped up, hindered, 
impeded : see the vb. 

1611 Cotcr., Opfidd, obstructed, stopped, shut vp. @ 1658 


1795, 


36 


Cieverann General Ectipse, As an obstructed fountain’s 
head Cuts the entail off from the streams And brooks are 
disinherited, 1747 Westey /'rim. PAysie (1762) p. xxii, 
Obstructed Perspiration, vulgarly called Catching Cold. 
1749 Jouxson /rene iu. ili, If e’r thy youth has..felt th’im- 
patience of obstructed love. 1878 ‘T. Bryant /'ract. Surg. 
t. 650 The symptoms ofan obstructed hernia, as of obstructed 
intestine, are not very defiaite ; 
b. Afed. Maving a funetional obstrnetion. 

1662 R. Matuew Und, Alch.o4 One Maid.. being obstructed 
about five or six years, insomuch as she grew very diseased. 

Hence Obstru‘ctedly adv., with obstruction. 

1656 Ducness NewcastLe Nature's Picture xi. “pistle, 
Others in one discourse speak.. weakly or obstructedly. 

Obstructer, variant of OBsTRUCTOR. 


Obstruction (bstrakfon). [ad. 1. obstruction: 
em, n, of action f. obsiruére to OBsTRUCT. Cf I. 
obstruction (1540 in Godef. Cowp/.).] The action 
of obstructing; that in which this is embodied. 

1. The action of blocking up a way or passage 
with an obstacle or impediment; the rendering 
impassable; the condition of being so blocked ; 
frequently in reference to passages, organs, or func- 
tions of the body: esf. the ill-condition produced 
by constipation of the bowels. Cold obstruction 
(also fig.), stoppage or cessation of the vital func- 
tions; the condition of the body in death. 

1533 More Afol. xxii. Whks, 882/2 A dicte as thiane as 
Galhene deuiseth for hym that bath an obstruccion in his 
Hucr. 1601 Saaks. 7eeed. Mu. iv.22 Uhis does make some 
obstruction in the blood: ‘This crosse-gartering. 1603 — 
eas, for M. um. i. 119 To die,..'To lie tn cold obstruction, 
and torot, Thissensible warme motion, to become A kneaded 
clod, 1791 Gextl. Mag. 22/2 Where deafness proceeds from 
an obstruction of the auditory duct, Ly wax. 1813 byron 
Giaour iii, Where cold Obstraction’s apathy Appals the 
gazing mourner’s heart, 1844 Durron Deafness 75 The 
mest efficient local means of treating .. obstruction of the 
Eustachiaa tube. 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs, Ser u 
157 The cold obstruction of two centuries thaws, and the 
stream of speech..seeks out its old windiags. 1877 Ronerts 
Handbk, Med. 1.30 Accuimulations of ffud in the interior 
of hollow organs, as the result of obstruction at an orifice. 

2. The action of hindering or rendering difficult 
the passage or progress of a person or thing; the 
fact of standing in the way; the shutting out of 
light by interposition. 

160x Suaxs, /wel. Voi. ik 43 Clo, Why it hath bay Win- 
dowes transparant as baricadoes,..and yet complainest thou 
of obstructivn? 1755 Vobne Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 269 
Souls suffer ao separation from obstruction uf matter, or 
distance of place. 1841 Expuinstone Ast. Jud. IL. 413 We 
advanced without further obstruction to the capital. 

3. fig. The hindering or stopping of the course, 
performanee, or doing of anything; sfec. the per- 
sistent attempt to stop the progress of business in 
any meeting or legislative assembly, e.g. in the 
louse of Commons. 

1656 Stantuy /fist, Philos. wv. (701) 144/1 To one who 
asked him what folly is, he said, the ehstraction of Know- 
ledge. 1674 Tenrie Let. to Coventry Wks. 1731 IL. 300, 
lam confident ., that an Obstruction of the Peace will not 
arise froin hence. 1698 Frver 4ec. £. /ndia & #278 The 
general obstruction of Trade, occasioned hy the War. 1741 


, Mipoteton Cicero I. v. 381 This obstruction given to Cicero's 


returm 1772 Facob’s Law Dict.(ed.g)s.v. Process, An obstruc: 
tion of an arrest upon criminal process. 1845 AleCuctocn 
Taxation 1 i. (1852) 59 A project of this sort is liable to 
much obstruction from the difficulties in the way of fixing 
the primary or original valuation. 1879 M. Arnoto £ss., 
Trish Cathol, 99 ‘Vhe obstruction offered by the Irish mem- 
hers in Parliament is really an expressioa of this uncon- 
trollable antipathy. 1880 McCartuv Own 7 ties LV. lix. 313 
Its progress [the Ballot Bill of 1871] was delayed by that 
practice of talking against time which has more recently 
become famous under the aame of obstruction. 1893 Daily 
News 26 Jan, 5/2 Mr. Gladstone .. defined obstructiva as 
resisting the wall of the House otherwise than by argument. 

4. Anything that stops or blocks a way or passage; 
that which hinders or prevents passage or pro- 
gress; an obstructing obstacle. a. physical. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1. 1.65 To.. purge th’ obstructions, 
which begin to stop Our very Veines of Life. 1732 Arsuta- 
not Auies of Diet 301 And remove the Obstruction. £836 
W. Irvine Astoria I. 162 The turbuleace and rapidity of the 
current..gave the voyagers intimation that they were ap- 
proaching the great obstructions of the river. 1850 Cuuns 
Locks & Keys 10 The forms of these moveable obstructions 
to the bolt, in locks of modera date, are of course various. 
1875 Kxicut Died. Mech. 1705/1 The cow-catcher, or frame 
in front of an engine, to push obstructions from the rails. 

b. immaterial. 

x6or Suaks. Tel. M1 v, 129 Why this [sentence] is 
euident to any formall capacitie. There is ao obstruction in 
this. 1697 Damrier Vay. 507 Their designs meeting with 
such delays and obstructions, they many of them grew weary 
of it. 2810 R. Hare JWés. (1841) V. 182 Guilt is a legal ob- 
struction to an approach to God, 1876 Moacey Uatv. Serm, 
ix, (1877) 194 The great obstruction to generosity in our 
nature is jealousy. 

§. attrib. and Couéb., obstructiou-guard, a bar, 
ete. fixed in front of a raitlway-engine to remove an 


obstruction from the rails. 

1897 Adléutt's Syst. Med. WN. 874 When once the ob- 
struction symptoms have become definite, 1898 Daily News 
25 Mar. 3/s A rail chair had beea placed on the rails, The 
impact was so severe as to smash tbe obstruction guard in 
front of the engine. 

Obstru‘ctionism. rare—*. [f. prec. + -1831.] 
The practice of systematic obstruction, as in a 


legislative body. 


OBSTRUENT. 


1879 Pall Mali Budget 12 Sept., If obstructionism were to 
become extinct ce it would not have passed away 
without leaving a lasting .. impression upon ake character 
of the English House of Commoas. 

Obstructionist (gvsirv'kfanist).  [f. as pree. 
+-1sT.] One who advocates or systematically 
practises obstruction, ésp. in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body. 

1846 R. Bert Canning 341 Luckily tbere is always aa 
obstructionist in tbe [louse of Commons .. to start up with 
an objection by way of rider to the very climax of unanimity. 
186a West. Kev. Jan. 60 Obstructionists make heretics, and 
heretics make obstructionists. 188a 7ribune (N.Y.)5 Apr., 
It is hard to see what motive could have influenced the 
Democrats to act as obstructionists in this matter. 1882 
Goaxin in 19¢4 Cent. Aug. 187 ‘The scenes of disorder pre- 
pared by the Irish obstractionists last winter. i 

attrib, 1899 Pall Alall Budget 12 Sept, The mischief 
which obstructionist impunity has already worked. 

[ied 


Obstructive (gbstraktiv), a. (sd.) 
obstruct-, ppl. stem (see OBsTRUCT v.) + -1VE: cf. 
V, obstructif, -tve (1699 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. Having the quality of obstructing ; tending to 
obstruct; causing impediment. Const. of, Ze. 

1611 Cotca., Ossilatt/, oppilatiue, obstructiue, stopping. 
1637-50 Row Hist, irk (1842) 204 The King .. knowing how 
vbstructiue it would prone to his purpose, sent for Bishop 
Blackburae. _¢ 1695 yi Marier Descr, New York (1843) 12 
Things .. citber wanting or obstructive to the happiness of 
New Vork. 1712 Pripraux Direct. Chwardens ied. 4) 
68 Nothing is to be permitted there which shalt be.. 
obstructive of it [divine service]. 1717 foc Birthday 
A. George J, Far from thy Brows, vbstructive Slumbers 
shake. 1859 Mitt Déss. & Disc Il. French Rev. 71 1848 402 
Suppose it ta second Chamber} constituted in a manner, of 
all others, least calculated to render it an obstructive body. 
1865 M. Arnoip Zss. Crit. ii, (1875) 59 Academies may he 
said to be obstructive to energy and inventive genius. 1865 
Geo, Exiot /. Holt LL. xxx. 227 This angry haste .. might 
some day... be obstructive of his own work. 1881 Miss Yonce 
Lads & Lasses Langiey iii. 128 That obstructive old aunt 
insisted on dusting Mr. O’loole’s parlour herself. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of obstruc- 
tiun of the bowels or of any bodily duct or passage. 

1620 Vurner Ifa Recta v. 89 It ., abstergeth obstructive 
humours in the stomacke. 1876 Brisrowe #2. § Pract. Med. 
(1878) 531 Obstructive and regurgitant disease of the aortic 
and mitral orifices, 1897 4 ddbutt's Syst. Med, 1V.67 The 
coloration of skin ia these cases is usually not so deep as that 
found in ordinary obstructive jaundice.  /ééd. 395 Obstruc- 
tive suppression may forbid the exit of the urine .. after it 
has heen completely formed by the kidneys. 

B. sé. 1. An obstructive agent, instrument, or 
force ; a hindrance. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Zpise. (1647) 4 Episcopacy .. was insti- 
tuted as an obstructive to the diffusion of Schisme and 
Heresy. 1654 Hansoxp uadant. xiii, 120 The second 
obstructive..is that of the Fiduciarie. 1860 ‘T'yxpaLe Glac. 
1. xxvii. 218 The leadiag mule..proved a mere obstructive. 

2. Once who obstructs or retards progress in 
legislation, education, parliamentary business, ete. 

1856 R.A. Vauonan Afystics (1860) I]. vat. ii. 41 He must 
stand _coudemned..as one of the obstructives of his oy 
1856 Emerson Fug. Fraits, The* Times’ Wks. (Rohn) I. 
116 The people are familiarized with the reason of reform, 
and, one by one, take away every argument of the obstruc- 
tives. 1879 Sata in Darly Ted. 28 June, A meddlesome and 
intolerant body of political obstructives who called them- 
selves the Constitutional Association. @ 1884 _M. Pattison 
Aten. (885) 239 Every Oxford man was a Liberal, even 
those whom nature had palpably destined for obstructives, 

Hence Obstructively adv., so as to obstruct; 
Obstru‘ctivism, the system or practice of being 


obstructive. » 

1863 Metvitte Bew Princ. Speech 190 Gradually raising 
the point of the tongue .. till it comes upon the palate 
ohstructively, and so forms tbe letter D. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood ii, Fragments of old wall [etc.].. have got in- 
congruously or obstructively built into many of its houses 
and gardens. 1885 Academy 19 Dee, 4907/2 A fusion of 
fanatical obstructivisin with official corruption. 


Obstru'ctiveness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] Ob- 
structive quality or practice. 

3727 ia Baiey vol. 1]. 18596 Froupe fist. Zug. (1858) 11. 
vi. 4 In.. nominations to the religious houses, the superiors 
.. residiag abroad had equal facilities for obstructiveness, 
1884 Speriaie 12 July 904/2 The mischievous obstructive- 
ness of the House of Lords. 

Obstructor (gbstre’kto1). Also 7 -our, 7-9 
-er, [agent-n. on L. type, f. obs¢radre 10 OBSTRUCT: 
cf. constructor, instrector.| One who or that which 
obstructs, stands in the way of, or impedes; a 


hinderer ; an opponent of progress. ; 

1649 J. Gooowin (¢é¢/e) The Obstructours of Justice. 1665 
Watton Life /ooker in H.'s Wks. (1888) I. 34 The comnion 
people became so fanatic, as to believe the bishops to be 
Antichrist, and the only obstructors of God’s Discipliae. 
167a W. pe Britains Dutch Usurp. 33 Vhe Hollanders are 
the great Supplanters of ‘rade, and Obstracters of Com. 
merce. 1755 Jounson, Obstrueter, one that hinders or 
opposes. = Manch. Exam.22 May 5/1 [He] had chosen 
to turn himself into a deliberate obstructor of Trish measures, 


Obstruent (p‘bsirvént), a and sé. [ad. L. 

obstruent-em, pr. pple. of obstre-ére 1o OBsTRUCT.} 

A. adj. Obstructing ; Afed. closing up the dnets 
or passages of the body : cf. DEoBsTRUENT, 

1785 Jounson, Odstruent, hindering, blocking up. 182 
WiG.S. Exc. Vill. Curate 132 If you subject me to suc! 
obstruent interruptions as these. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., 
Obstruens, shutung or closing ups applied to medicines: 
obstruent. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sé. a. Something that obstruets, an obstruc- 


OBSTRUSE. 


tion. b. Afed. A medicine which closes the 
orifices of ducts or vessels, or the natural passages 


of the body. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrod, Chymt, 32 Vitiated by such an 
obstructive coagulative salt .according to the strength and 
degree of the obstruent. 1888 A. S. Witson Lyte Hopeless 
Lovetxix, Some obsiruent tocleara way. 1892in Syd. Soc. Lew. 

+ Obstrucse, a., erron, form of ABSTRUSE (for- 
merly frequent, after obstrisius, false reading in L.). 

1604 ‘IT. Wricut Passions v. § 2.168 In such an obstruse 
difficultic, he that speaketh most apparently and probably, 
saith the’best, 1683 Moxon ech, Exerc, Mrinting 367 
Obstruce Words and Phrases. a 273q NortH /vav. 1. il, 
§ 18 (1740) 39 If we sink..t0 his more obstruse Reaches. 


Obstupefacient Cad iént),a, ad. L. obstupe- 
facient-em, pr. pple. of ebstupefactre: see below 
and -ENT.] Stupefying; in A/ed. = narcotic. 

1857 in Mayne Z:rfos. Lev. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex 

of Obstu-pefact, a. (sb). Obs. rare, [ad. L. 
obstupefact-us, pa. pple. of obstufefac-dre: seenext.] 
Stupeficd, stupid ; as sd. a stupid person. 


1601 13. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, for, How now, Crispinus? 
Crisp. O. -- obstupefact. 746, Nay, that we all are. 
tObstupefaction. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
!. obsitpefacere to render senseless, f. ob- (OB- 1b, d) 
+ stufefaccre to make stupid.] ‘The faet or con- 
dition of being stupefied ; stupefaction. 

1625 Jackson Creed y. xi. § 1 That obstupefaction wherein 
our souls. are iniserably drenched by their delapse into these 
bodily sinks of corruption. 1664 Il, More AWyst. Zig. 436 
Whether those..doe it... rather ina kind of confusion and 
ohstupefaction of mind out of fear and suspicion. 

+ Obstupefactive, 2. Ols. rare". [f. L. 
obstupefact- (see prec.) +-1VE.] ‘Tending to stupefy. 

a 1633 Avr. Assot (J.), The force of it is obstupefactive, 
and no other. f E 

Obstupefy (gbsti#prfoi), v.  [f L. ebstiupe- 
factre (see above), after Srurery.]  ¢rans. To 
stupefy, esp. mentally. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xii. § 1 So had the diuels .. sought 
to work wonders about the Egyptian idols, which did ob- 
stupifie the people. 1660 H. More Afrst. Godliness wi. 138 
Some Lethargical or obstupifying disease. 1708 Juit. A pollo 
No. 36. 2/1 T'o Paradigmatize aad. .explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 1889 C. Prircnarp Oceas. £4. A stron, 167 Vou 
cannot obstupefy such a man, 

+ Obstupescence. Obs. rare. [f. L. obsti- 
pescent-ent, pr. pple. of obsiupéscdre (obstipescére to 
become stupefied: see -Exce.] The condition of 
being in a stupor. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guitlemean'’s Fr. Chirurg. 52/2 The ob- 
stupescence and feare wherwith the. . faynte-harted are oficn- 
Umes taken. 1857 Mavxe Lagos. Lex, Obstupescentia, old 
term for..thatstute when the paticnt remains still, with open 
eyes, as if astonished, and neither moves or speaks: obstu- 
pescence, 1892 in Syd. Soc, Lets 

+ O-bstuprate, 2. Obs. xare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, obstuprare, {. ob- (OB- tb) + stuprare to 
ravish,] ¢vans. To ravish; = ConsTuPrate. 

1658 Bromma. Treat, Sfecters wv. 265 Snatching a ring 
from her father that did obstuprate her, delivered it to her 
Nurse. 

Obtain (gbtz'n), 7 Forms: 5-6 ob-, op-, 
-teyne, -tayne, -teigne, -teygne, (5 optyne), 6 
obtaigne, opteine, (Sc. obtene, obtine, opteno), 
6-7 obteine, -taine, (optain(e, 7 Sc. obtean), 
6- obtain. [MIé, obfeine, -teyne, -fene, a. F. 
obten-tr (14th e. in Littré), ad. L. obfindre, f. ob- 
(On- 1b) + fenére to hold, keep. Cf. Contain. ] 

L. ¢rans. To come into the possession or enjoy- 
ment of (something) by one’s own effort, or by 
request; 10 procure or gain, as the result of pur- 
pose and effort; henee, generally, to acquire, get. 

1425 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 2085 And so the vyctory 
shall ye obteyne. 1432-50 ir. //ieden (Rolls) L. 291 Men of 
Norway..saylenge from Denmarke, opteynede and inhabite 
that grownde,callenge hit Normandy. 1490 Caxton Avteydos 
x. 40 [Eneas] opteyned her grace for to soiourne. 1526 
Tinvave Jatt. v.7 Dlessed are the mercifull; for they shall 
obteyne mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Coll. 23rd 
Sund. aft. Trin., Graunt that those thynges which we aske 
faithfully we maye obteine effectually. 16gr Honnes 
Leviath, u. xxvii. 134 Obtaining Pardon by Mony, or other 
rewards, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters V1. 278 Gilded 
shillings.. had obtained the name of Bath guineas. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chent, 1. 223 Vhe precipitate obtained is sulphite 
of barytes. 1860 Tynoat Glac. 1. xx. 138, 1 climbed. .to 
obtain a general view of the surrounding scene. 1890 
Mercier Santty §& /usanity x. 261 The process of obtaining 
a livelihood. i 

b. With 04/. cf. expressing what is granted in 
answer to a request. Now rare or Obs. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) V. 397 Opteynynge unnethe of 
God that pe sawles of the monastery scholde be salvede. 
1460 Carcrave Chron, 235 The abbot opteyned that there 
schuld no prioure longing to Seynt Albonne..be compelled 
for to gadere the dymestothe King. «1648 Lo. Hersrrt 
Hen, VIII (1683) 328 They obtained that Francisco Sforza 
should beadmitted tothe Emperors prescence. 1737 Wiiston 
Josephus Hist. 1. xvi. $7 Macheras. earnestly gged and 
obtained that he would be reconciled. 1844 KINGLAKE 
ee zo1, I obtained that all of them..sbould sit at the 
table. 

te. With tf obj. expressing what is got front, 
ofa person; = to prevail upon. Obs. 

1681 Drypen 44s. & Achit. To Rdr., 1 could not obtaia 
from myself to show Absalom unfortunate. 1742 Ricuarp- 
SON Pamela IE1. 227 The Gentlemen..obtained of Miss to 
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play several Tunes on the Spinnet. 19g1 Pemale Foundling 
I. 172 It was with Difficulty... had obtained from myself to 
have this Conversation. 

d. adsol, (Cf. 4.) 

1526 ‘Linpane 1 Cor. ix. 24 So runne that ye maye ohtayne, 
1599 L. Jonson Cynthia's Acv. 1. Wks. (Reldy.) 73/1 chow. 
Vouchsafe me, | may do him these last rites... .l/c2. Chou 
dost obtain, 1854 Wrarrier Mermrt of the Te faid tii, 
‘The simple heart, that freely asks In love, obtains, 

+2. a, With fa pple. as compl. ‘To procure 
something to hedone: = Gerv. 28a, b. With faf. 
as compl, To induce, prevail upon (a person, Zo do 
something ; = Grr v, 30. Obs. reve. 

1428 J’aston Lett. 1. 21 Sie Johny Paston. hath optyned 
me condempnyd to hym in ceclvij] mares. 1592 .Vobody 4 


“Seamed. 895 in Simpson Sch. Shads. (1878' 1. 300 He. willl 


not be obtaind ‘To take upon him this Realmes government, 
b3. ‘Vo gain, win (a battle or other contest). 

1470 Tivrort Carsar i. (1530) 2 All the battels which he 
obteyiyd in France. 161g G. Sanpys fray. g That 
memorable Sea-battell there obtained against the ‘lurk. 
«1649 Wisturor Zfist, New fing. 01853) IE 142, | might 
have obtained the cause | had in hand. 

4, futr, To win the victory, gain the day, pre- 
vail; to succeed, prosper. Ods. or arch. 

1428 Lyps. Assemthly of Gods 1311 When olde Attropus 
had seen and herde..Jiow Vertew had opteynyd. ¢1gg0 
Gesfa Nom. i xxaxive 134 Ves, herynge.. that merey, hir 
sistre, myght not opteyie ne prevayle in hir purpose. 1526 
R. Waviroro Jartileve (1893) 74 For whose eleccyon was 
a sysmeé, but he obteyned, and well ruled. 16g2 Mivron 
al pal. Sutect. Ws. (1847) 79/2 ‘Too credulous is the confuter, 
ifhe think to obtain with me. 1701 Swi Contests Nobles 
§ Comm, clthens & Rome Wi, Vhis, thouzh it failed at 
present, yet afterwards obtained. 1847 ‘Punnvson 27 fue. 
vi. 56 Less prosperously the second suit oltain‘d. 

fa. 


5. To attain to, get as far as, reach, gain. 
fair. with fo, unio: To get to. Obs. 

1477 Mart. Riviss Caxton) Drefes 37 Aske forgenciesse.. 
of god, and in thy self so doyng, thon mayest opteyne vito 
hys grace. 1585 Enix Decades ‘Vo Rur. (Arb. 51 Salomon 
- obteyned by hig nanigations to Ophir. 181 Stoney ol od, 
Hoetrie (Mb. 34g%The Poets haue obtained to the. .top of 
their profession. 1625 acon “ss., Stwiilation (Arb.) 507 
Ifa Man cannot obtaine to that Indgment. 

b. ¢rans. To attain, reach, gain. Ods. or arch. 

1589 Hakcert Tey. 817 His consorts, whercof one. hath 
not fong since obtayned his port. 1733 P. Saw tr. Aacon’s 
De Sap. Vet. iii, Expl, Philos. Wks. T. 561 he End is 
seldom obtained. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. (/tst, 1770) IV. 315 
Tf once the Jama obtains the rocky precipice. 1830 Scorr 
Demoned, 1331) 384 Vhe vivacity of fancy. .dies within us 
when we obtain the age of manhood, 

te. with zuf ‘To attain or come fo be, todo, ele.; 
to get opportunity, permission, ability, cte. ¢o do 
something ; to suececed in doing something. Obs. 

1526 SKELTON A/aguy:f 1818, I trust we shall optaine ‘Yo 
do you servyce. @ 1586 Sioney of read: (1622) 35 Clitophon 
by vehement impurtunitie obtained to gue with him. 41688 
Cunwortn fyvintet. Mor (1731) 117 “The weaker Murmurs 
«cannot obtain to be heard, 1703 Macnpeuns. Jeurn, 
Jerus. 1732) 7 lt was not without much importunity that 
we obtain'd to have the use of 2 dry part of the Iouse, 

+6. To hold; to possess; to oceupy. [A Latin 
seuse.] Obs. 

1482 Wonk of Evesham (Arb.) g2 To haue and opteyne 
hem yn my Jappe or holde hem in my harniys. 1530 Lo. 
eexers Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 458 Who shal kepe and 
obtaine this countre after vs, syth that Arthur..is deed. 1671 
Mitton 7 2.1. 87 He who obtains the Monarchy of 
Heav'n, 31710 Berkewey Princ. Manan Kuowl. 1. § 121 
Varying the signification of each figure (in Arabic notation] 
according to the place it obtains. 

7. intr. To prevail; to be prevalent, customary, 
or established ; to be in force or in vogue; to hold 
good, have place, subsist, exist. [? Allied to 4 or 6.] 

1618 Haves Gold, Rent. 11. (1673) 66 Their opinions have 
now obtained for a hundred years. 1640 Br, Hate /uneé. 
Kemonstr. 17 That forme of Episcopal! Government, which 
hath hitherto obtained in the Church. 19732 BerneLey 
Alcifhr. v. § 13 A practice..which obtains only among the 
idle part of the nation. 1764 Rein /ngerry i. § 3 Laws of 
nature which universally erin. 1842 Grove Corr, Phys. 
Forces 73 Static equilibrium, such..as that which obtains 
in the two arms of a balance. 1890 Lv. Esurr in Law 
Times Rep. LXUI. 731/2 The new mode, which now 
obtains, of drafting Acts of Parliament so as to legislate by 
incorporating other Acts of Parliament. 


+b. fass. = pree, sense. Obs. rare. 

1529 More Dyadoge w. Wks. 283/1 Which thing had 
yndoubtedly neuer been obteined among y* people..if god 
had not broughte it vp hymselfe. 1565 JeweL, Med, 
Harding (2611) 410 Him, that is the Priest, or Elder, he 
calleth the Sacrificer..And tbe same word, Sacrificer, is now 
obteined by Custome. 

Hence Obtai-ned f//. a., Obtaining wl. sd. 

31498, Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 83 Preamble, Your moost 
victorius opteynyng agayns Richard. 1539 J. Fosrer in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. t. 11. 112 For the optaynyng of hys 
gracyous pardon. a1sq48 Haut Chron, //en. VI, 4 In the 
very begynnyng of his newe obteyned reigne, a1691 Bovie 
Hist. Air (1692) 19 Whether these obtained substances 
ought to be looked upon as true air. 1875 Writney Life 
Lang. ii. 23 The advantage won by the mind in the obtain. 
ing of a language, 


Obtainable (fbtzinib’l), a. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
That may be obtained or got ; proenrable. 

1617 Hieron Wes. IL. 198 We see which is the onely ioy; 
we see it is obtainenble. 1794 G. Avams Wat, & Exp. 
Philos. WL. xxxi. 285 Etfects..by no means obtainable by 
the moving force immediately applied. 1879 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways Se. i. 4 Atall obtainable temperatures, and 
under all obesingble conditions of pressure, 


OBTEMPERATE. 


Obtainal fbtzinal). rare. [f. as pree. + -aL.] 
s+ OBTAINMENT, 

1803 W. Tavtor in Aun Nev. 1. 355 That commerce... 
which is carried on with the richest manon. «is most favour- 
able to the obtainal of capital. 1869 Vasily News 20 Mar. 
‘The obtainal of a supplementary charter, to cnable the 
University [of London) to grant certificates of proficiency 
to women. 1883 /’al/ Madl G. 22 June 2/2 The coneen- 
tration of all efforts on the obtainal of high prices for land- 
lords selling their estates, 

Obtaimnance. rare. 
= OBTAINMENT, 

1846 VI. W. ‘Torrias Atewe 170 ist, 110 The great and 
only resource for the obtuinance of victory. 

Obtainer pltcinos. [f. aspree.+-ur 1] One 
who obtains; a gainer, winner; a getter. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Se¢. 22. Crt, dm, (1294) Lo 6 The 
obtayner therof owyth by the sald custom .. tu be preferryd 
omanthus adiscrediteviius, a1g48 Wats Caron, der. 174, 
26b, The more renowmed is the glury, and the fame more 
immortal of the vanquis..cr and chieyner. 1651 N. Bacon 
Dis. Got. Fang wv gs, 32 Mlobtainers of provisions 
in the Court at Rome. 1785 Jouxson, Odfainer, he who 
obtains. 1861 Cosmo Innes SA. arly SeotA Hist. 259 
Phe obtainer, of the Papal and Royal privileges for the 
Universiry. 

Obtaining, fla. [f. Onraiy 7. + -1NG 2] 
hat obtains; waning; prevailing, prevalent .0ds.), 

1682 VT. Fuaimas fferacditas Rideus No. 77 (713) Ve 
2°, The Word Confirmation. in the Grammntical and most 
obtaining sense, signifies a strengthening or corroborating. 
1803 Marv Cnakiu sn Wye y Vistress Lagi A charming 
eicature, who sings he at angel, and will be very obtaining 
» When she gets amocgot them! dxf. Ve 121 The result 
of the experiment wil very shortly. prove it... TF Lelieve it 
is on the eve of becoming very obtaining. 

Obtainment (gbtéinument. [fF as pree + 
-MENT.] The action of obtaining or getting. 

is7t Govoine Celoin on #'s. li 12 For olteynment of 
forgivenesse uf hissinnes, 1697 Gain Crt. Gentrdes Ute 33 
Every one is delighted in the olutaine ment of what he loves. 
802-12 Hentuvm Neffon JYudie. Fant. (18297) b. wag oN 
species of haudalent obtainment, the punishment of which 
cousisted of transportation for three years. 1884 H. Srexcer 
in Contemp. Kew. July 39 Nutrition presuppeses obtainnicut 
of food. 

b. Something obtained. 

1829 EK. Jrseu Fraud. Nadwradia? x5 Grants from manorial 
lords for permission thas to feed tein [swine] were recorded 
with care as valnalte obtainment-. 

Obtalmia, obs. form of OPUTHALMIA. 


{f. as pree. + -ANcE.] 


Obtect (gbte kv, @ Laem. rare. [adi]. 
obtect-us covered over: sce next.] — nexl. 

“In mod. Dicts. 

Obtected (sbtcktéd), Apia. auton. [fh Le 


obtect-us, pa. pple. ot obtegere \o cover over +-ED.] 

a. Covered bya neighbouring part, as the hemic- 
lytra of some /emipicre by the cnlarged seutellum. 
b. Applied to the form of pupa charaeteristic of 
the Lepidoptera, in which the limbs, ete. of the 
future inseet are indistinetly discernible through 
the outer covering (opp. to coarctafe ; in later use 
sometimes extended to all pupe in which the 
whole body and limbs are enclosed in a horny case 
(including coarcfafe), Also said of the metamor- 
phosis in which such pupz oceur. 

1816 Kirnvy & Sp. Antemoé. (1843) L 52 Those of all 
lepidopterous inseets..by Linnd are denominated obtected 
pupw, 1826 Jéid. IV. 335 Obtected \Cd/ecta). When the 
Hemelytra are covered by a scutelliform mesothorax. J2fd. 
431 Metamorphosis incomplete, Metamorphosis obtected. 
1888 Rottssion & Jackson tuning, Life 132 The obtected 
pupa is either angular, as in the majority of Lepidoptera 
with club-shaped antenna:..or it is conical, as in SpAgu.x. 

Obtectovenose (gbte ktovinaws'. a, Bot. [f. 
L, obtcet-us covered over, veiled + véndsus VENOUS, 
f. va vein.) Applied toa leaf having the prin- 
eipal and longitudinal veins connected by simple 
cross-veins. 1866 Tixptey in 7reas. Bot, 

Obtemper (fblempay), 7 [a. I. obfempér-er 
(14th e. in Hatz.-Darm.) ad, L. obtemferdre to 
obey, f.04- (On- 1a) + femperare to qualify, temper, 
to restrain oneself.] 

1. To comply with, yield to, submit to, obey; 
now only in $c. Law, to obey (a judgement or 
order of acourt), a. dans. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxv.g3 Vt for to obtempre 
youre request, for this tyme F gratunte hym his lyf. 1535 
Sa Cron, Scot. U1. 12 ‘Vhelordis. wald nocht obtemper 
his command. 1637-30 Row //ist, Agrh (1842) ¢g Being 
asked, if be would obtemper and obey the Act of the 
Assemblie. 1728 Wodrow Corr, (1843) HT. go2 Refusing to 
obtemper the Acts of Assembly. 1884 Adinuéurgh Courant 
12 Mar. 3/2 Lord Adam.:granted decree of Absolvitor, 
pursuer having failed to obtemper Lord Fraser's order. 

tb. éxtr. with 4o: To be obedient. Ods. 

14gt Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1498) 0. 185 b/r To 
theyr wycked wylles..to obtempre or be agrenble. 1536 
Beitennen Cron. Scot, (1821) Uf. gt Kinnatil, devotely 
obtemperand to Sanct Colme, randerit his saule to God. 
1584 Hupson Du Bartas' Fudith Ded., The fervent desire 
Thad to obtemper vnto your Majesties commandement. 

+2. ¢rans. To temper, restrain. Ods. rare. 

135 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL. 94 Thir tuo kingis wald 
nocht heir thair desyre, Nor 3i¢ no way obtemper wald 
thair ire. 

+Obtemperate, f//.¢. Obs. Also 6-7 Se. -at. 
(ad. L, obtentperdt-us, pa. pple. of obtemperare: 


OBTEMPERATE. 


see prec.] a. as adj. Obedient, snbmissive. b. | 
as Se. pa. pple. of next: Obeyed, complied with. | 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I]. 213 The body scholde be.. | 
obtemperate [77ev. buxom] to the sawle. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy 1. (822) 51 Ve wald sone have obtemperat, and obeyit 
my chargis, 1676 Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 
446 Others who had not obtemperat the act. 

Obtemperate (pbte'mpércit), v. [6 L. obtem- 
perat-, ppl. stem of obfemperdre : see OBTEMPER.] 

1. = OBTEMPER I. a. ¢rans. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) Y11.219 Duke Iarolde, thenk- 
ynge better to obtempcrate and favoure the cuntre raper 
then the private profite of his brober. 1612 Cotcr., O4- 
femperer, to obtemperate, obey. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 
tog The King had fit Instruments..that could fit and 
obtemperate the Kings humour. 1765 W. Gorvon Gen. 
Counting-ho, 340 When the order given is obtemperated by 
acceptance. 1865 Blackw. Alag. Sept. 343 After a violent 
quarrel the guides obtemperated his commands. 

b. fntr. with fo: ‘l'o be obedient. 

¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1036 Desiryng. .lo 
obtemperate to his pleasur & affection, 1884 A. A, Watts 
Life Alarie Watts!.33 To this suggestion he flatly declined 
to obtemperate. 1889 Sat. Nev. 20 July 64/1 Ibe Marsists 
refused to obtemperate to any such demand. 

+2. = Opremper 2. Se. Obs. rare. 

1560 Rouraxp Crt. Menus in. 283 Quhairfoir we wald 
that 3e obtemperat Sour will with wit, and jour mind mitigat. 
So + Obte‘mperance, +t Obtemperation. ds. 
1623 CockeraM, Oétemporance, obeying. 1611 _CoTck., 
Obtemperation, obtemperation, obedience. 1658 Pautcirs, 

Ottemperation, an obeying, a yielding obedience. 

+ Obte:nd, v. Vbs. [ad. L. obtend-cre to spread 
in front of, f. od- (On- 1a) + ¢endére to stretch] 

1. tras. To put forward as a statement, reason, 
ete.; to pretend, allege, maintain. 

1573 Satir. Loems Refornt, xl.33 The force of men gif ony 
will obtend, Kinred, or friends to be ane gaird maist strang, 
Allis bot vane. 1609 Hume Admonit. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
574 Ye obtende also the releif of the Kirk. 1700 Drypen 
fiiad 1 161 Obtending heav'n for whate’er ills befal. 

2, To hold ont; to present in opposition; to 
oppose. 

1697 Drypex .Enefd x. 126 And for a Man obtend an 
empty Cloud. 3725 Pore Odyss. xxi. 88 Draw forth your 
swords, And to his shafts obtend these a:nple boards, 

Obtenebrate (gbten/brelt), v.  [f L. obfene- 
brat-, ppl. stem of odfenebrire to darken, f of- 
(OB- 1a, b) + fenebriire to make dark, tesebra 
darkness.J  fvans. ‘To cast a shadow over; to 
overshadow, shade, darken, 

1611 Cotar., Olferedrer, to obtencbrate, obscure, darken. 
1625 Aicespury /'assion-serm.29 Va Mount Calvary all is 
ohtenebrated. 1649 Butwer Pathonyot. 1. vi. 35 Rationa- 
tion, which should direct aid moderate the phansie, is more 
obtenehrated. 1819 H. Busx I esfriad 1. 518 Clouds obtene- 
brate the solar light. 

Obtenebra'tion. [a. late L. odfenebration- 

em, n. of action from odfencbrare: see prec.) The 
action of overshadowing, or condition of being 
overshadowed ; darkening. 
_ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 725 Inevery Megrim, or Vertigo, there 
is an Obtenebration joyned with a Semblance of ‘Turning 
Round, 1669 Gave Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 99 The Obtene- 
bration of the Sun, Moon, Sturs, and Light. 1881 1. M. 
Bovoy //ist, Salt ii. 25 The dense obtenebration with which 
the object is surrounded. 

t+ Obtenebrize, v. (Sce -1z£.] = ORTENEBRATE. 

1653 W. Sccater aud Fun. Serm, (1654113 The Beauty of 
the Saints is much obtenebrized and obscured, 

+ Obtension. 04s. rare—°. [n. of action from 
L. odtendére toOBTEND: cf. extension ; the L. form 
was obfentio.] The action of obtending. 

1755 in Jouxson. (No quotation.) 

+Obtent, 5d. Ods. [a. OF. obfent (in phr. 
pour obient de out of regard to), ad. L. obfentu-s 
a spreading before, pretext, pretence, f ppl. stem 
of obtendore to We tig eal Purpose, intent. 

1430-50 tr. Agden (Rolls) V. 53 Origenes..did gelde hym 
selfe..for the obtente and wille of chastite. 

+ Obte nt, pf. a. Obs. [ad. L. obfent-us, pa. 
pple. of obtinere to Ontaix.] Obtained, procured. 

1432-50 tr. f/igden Harl, Contin. (Rolls) VITL. 463 Absente 
--withowte licence obtente off theire prelates. 

Obtention (sbtenfon). [a. F. obfention (1525 
in Godef.), n. of action from odfenir, L. obtinére, 
obtent-to Owain: cf. detention, retention.) The 
action of obtaining; obtainment. 

16aq F, Waite Kepl. Fisher 521 The Fathers .. speake of 
obtention and impetration. 1711 Light fo Blindin 10th ed 
Hist. MSS, Court, App. v. 148 Not satisfied with the o! 
tention of those litle advanced posts. 1790 WoLcoTT (TP. Pin- 
dar) Z4. to Sylv, Urban Wks, 1812 IL. 272 note, Interest 
made for the obtention of this Honour, 1815 Mao. D'Axstay 
Diary (1876) 1V. 311 He aspired at its obtention, a word I 
make for my passing convenience. 1886 A thenzur 19 June. 
8121/2 ‘Their obtention of capitulations with the empire. 

Obtest (fbterst), v.  [ad. L. obfesta-ri to call to 
witness, to protest by, f. 06 on account of + testar? 
to bear witness, call upon as witness. Cf. OF. 
obtester (¢ 1330 in Godef.).] 

1. ¢vans, To call upon in the name or for the 
sake of something sacred, to charge solemnly, 
adjure; to beg camestly, beseech, entreat, implore, 
supplicate (a person fha/..., or fo do something). 

148 Hat Chron. (1809) 447 He earnestly obtested de- 
syred and prayed him that he would..sendsome one. 1637 
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Rutnerrorp Lef?. (1862) I. 345, I beseech and obtest you in 
the Lord to make conscience of rash and passionate oaths, 
1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 436 ‘Vhus obtesting heav'n IT mourn’d 
flout 1819 Mon Leg, Montrose xviii, Several other Chiefs 
..conjured and obtested their Chieftain to leave them .. to 
the leading of Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck. a 1847 Macvey 
Napier Sed. Corr. (1879) 63 To obtest you to secrecy by 
every form of conjuratiun. 

+b. To beg earnestly for, beseech, cntreat, im- 


plore (a thing). Ods. rare. ; 

1577 Nortuaroons Dicing (1843) 6, 1 humblie obtest your 
friendlie countenance. 1697 DRYDEN “2ncid x1 151 Now 
supplianes ..Obtest his clemency, 

. To call (the Deity, etc.) to witness; to appeal 
to in confirmation ofa statement. rare. 

1651 Biccs New Disp, »7, L may safely obtest the highest. 
1761-2 Heme ffist. Eng, (1806) 1V. lix. 420 Ile obtested 
heaven and earth that his devoted attachment to the parlia- 
ment had rendered him so odious in the army, that [etc.}. 

3. intr. or absol., or with dependent clause: a. lo 
make earnest supplication or entreaty; b. To call 
heaven to witness, to protest. 

16s0 Baxter Saints’ R. ww. ii, (1662) 656 He in vain ob- 
tested with them, that they should’ take in_good part, what 
was delivered with a goud intention. 1665 MANLEY Grotiis’ 
/ow C. Warrcs 697 She obtested, that being a Woman, and 
so both by Sex and Fortune, exempt from troubles, and as 
se herself believed, maintaining no false Opinion [ete.]. 1667 
Warernotsn Fire Lond. 173 Whose primitive Reformers., 
if they could be raised up now to hear them, would obtest 
against them. 172§ Pork Odlss. xvit. 281 Fumaus heav'd 
is hands obtesting. 1826]. RK. Vest Four Vrs. France 87, 
J detest, or obtest, against all revolutions. 1837 Cartvce 
fr, Kev. WY, vin v, Deputies, patting forth head, obtest, 
conjure. 

Hence Obte'sting Af. a. 

1597 J. Kinc Ou Youas (1618) 19 Whom he had..chidden, 
with so fatherly a spirit, and such obtesting protestatons. 
1837 Cartvie Fr. Aer HD. vin. v, Obtesting Deputies 


obtest vainly. 
+ Obtestate, 7. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 


obtestGri : see prec.) = pree. 

1613 R. Caworey Salle Aliph. (ed. 3\, gbtestate, bumbly 
to beseech, or 1o call to witnesse. 1632 Vicars tr. IYrgel 
iv. 108 Readie to die, the Gods she obtestates. 

Obtestation (pbtestél'fan). [ad. L. obtestarion- 
emt, n. of action from offestdri to OpTEsT: cf. OF. 
obtestation (isthe. in Godef.),] The action or an 
act of obtesting. 

1. Acharging or besceching by some sacred name}; 


solemn adjuration, entreaty, or supplication. 

1631 Ecvor Gow. a. aii, With whiche wordes, obtestations, 
and teares... ‘Fits constrayned .. brought furthe with great 
difficultie his wordes in this wyse. 1575-85 Ane. Sanvvs 
Serut, (1841) 92 The apostle, .. with a most vehement spirit, 
and most earnest obtestation, duth here eashort the File 
Lina ITE Maston Serum. 2 Thess. i, Wks. 1871 Tf. 5 

sy way of adjuration or obtestation, 1705 STANHOPE 
Pavaphr. V1. 107 Observe .. their doleful Accents and Ob- 
testations and .. learn .. at once to beg, and how to beg a 
Pardon. 18§0 Merivate Row, Hrip. (1865) VI. xlvii. 12 
‘The gaolers.. consigned [them], in spite of their cries and 
obtestations, 10 the hands of the executioner, 

2. The action of calling (the Deity, ele.) Lo wit- 
ness; a solemn appeal or asseveration in confirma- 


tion of a statement; protestation. 

axsss Riotey HAs. (Parker Soc.) 84 Note what a solemn 
obtestation God useth, 1589 Putrexnam ng. Poesie 1. 
xix. (Arb.) 221 By way of .. obtestation or taking God and 
the world to witnes. 1678 Cunworatn Juted. Syst. iv. 
§ 14. 261 That Form of Obtestation .. by Jupiter and the 
Gods, 1814 Scory, #ss., Dranta (1874) 144 Frequent prayers 
and obtestations of the Deity. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Nev. II. 
i. viii, They made oath and obtestation to stand faithfully 


hy one another. 
+ Obte xed, ffl. a. Obs. rare—9, [f. L. obfex- 


ere to weave over.] 

1623 Cockrnam, Odtexed, weaued, 

Obtick, obs. form of Optic. 

+ Obtortion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obtortién-em, 
n. of action from odforgué-re to twist awry, f. 0b- 
(Op- 1b) + ¢orguére to twist.] A twisting, dis- 
tortion, wresting, perversion, 

1656 Br. Hate Pref. Revel, Unrevealed, Those strange 
obtortions of some particular propbecies to private interests, 

+ Obtra-ctuous, a, Obs. rare—', [Erroneously 
{, L, obtrectats-s, {. obtrectdre: sce next and -ovs,] 
Slanderous, calumnions, 

1537 in W. H, Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford 141 [He] seid, 
How sey you, syrs? with obtractuouse words, 

+Obtre'ct, v. Oss. Also obtract. fag Ti; 
obtrectare to disparage, detract from, f. 0b- (On- 
1b) + é/ractire to drag, haul.) ¢rans. To detract 
from; to disparage, decry. 

1596 J. Trussen. fre. Moen: in Southwell’s Tri. Death, 
Sith then the worke is worthie of your view, Obtract not him 
which for your good it pend. 162a ‘I. Tavior Cons, Titus 
ji. 2 When men will speake their pleasure of men absent, 
obtrecting aud detracting from them. 1617 Mroo.eton & 
Row ey Fatr Q.1v, i, Thou dost obtrect my flesh and blood. 

+Obtrecta‘tion. Oés. Also -tract-. fad. L. 
obtrectation-ent, n. of action from olfrectire: sce 
prec, Cf, F, obtrectation (14th c. in Godel.).] 
Detraction, disparagement, slander, calumny. 

1563-83 Foxe A. § Af. 693/1 Charging also the relates 
and Priests for their slandrous obtrectations, and vndeserued 
contumelies, 1608 Wittet Aerapla Exod, 418 Priuie 
slaundering, and obtrectation of them that areabsent. 7 
Prot Ox/fordsh. 223 [Lydiate] defended it against the 
obtractations of Joseph Seliger. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 


OBTRUNCATE. 


Faxardo \. 103 Ohtrectation is a sign of Liberty in a Coim- 
monwealth, 

+O'btrectator. Obs. [a. L. obtrectator, agent- 
n. f, obtrectdre: see OptrecT., Cf. F. obfrec‘ateur 
(15th c. in Godef.).] | A tradncer, detractor. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 111, 255 The grete Pompeius .. 
was not perseuerante for drede of obtrectatores [ety ob- 
freetatorum), a1670 WackeT ASA, Widliams 1. (1692) 95 
Some were .. a great deal more laborious in their cure than 
their obtrectators. 1679 L. Annison ist St. Mlahkumedism 
87 That they be no obtrectators, or given to Calumny and 
Back-biting. 

+Obtre'ctor. Ods. rare—'. [Kor odtrecter, f. 
Ostrect v., the sufhx being assimilated to the L. 
-or of agent-nouns, 2s in corrector.| = prec. 

1563-83 Foxr A, & iV. 302/2 They as wicked con- 
federatonrs were. .obtrectours of hys worthy laud and fame. 

Obtriangular (pbtriangivlan, a. Nal. 
/fist, (Os- 2,] ‘Triangular in form, with the apex 
downwards. or at the base of the organ or part. 

_ 1826 Kinny & Sr. Entomol. VU. xxxii. 324 The fourth joint 
is very Jarze and obtriangular. ‘ 

Obtrigonal (pbtri'gdnal), @. Aas, /7ist, [On- 
2.) = prec. Also Obtri-gonate a. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 193 Opatrum .. 
maxillary palpi with their last joint obtrigonate. 1856-8 
W.Ciarn Man der Hoeven's Zoot. \. 323 Antenna mcderate, 
third joint .. obtrigonal, #éid. 672 Shell oblong, oval or 
obtrigonal. r 

+ Obtri-te, a. Ofs. rare—%  [ad. 1. obtrites, 
pa. pple. of odfercre to bruise, crush.] Worn, 
bruised; trodden under foot (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
‘ence + Obtri-tion, ‘a bruising, or wearing away 
against anything’ (Phillips, 1658). 

Obtrude (gbtrid), 7. [ad. L. obtritd-ere, f. ob- 
(OB- 1b) + éritdére to thrust.] 

1. ¢rans. To thrust forth; to eject, push out. 
Also refi. 

1613 R. Cawprey Zadle Alph (ed. 3), Oédtrude, \brust 
with violence. 1648 Evxat Reitano in rath Hep. Hest. 
MSS, Court. App. v. 3 Reasons why I ought not to be ob- 
truded from my house at Delvoir. 1764 Duns in 472, Trans, 
LIV. 115, I thought I saw a litle dull tremulous vibration 
obtrude itself on the limb of the Sun. 1813 L-raminer 
15 Mar, 163/2 He... ripped him open, and the bowels ob- 
truded themselves. ‘ 

2. ‘Yo thrust forward forcibly or unduly; Lo thrust 
(a matter, a person, his presence, etc.) pow any 
one. Const, on, upon, into (+ lo, unto). 

¢1gss Harpsrieco Divorce Alen. VIL (Camden) 86 To 
reject such definitions as hy most wise .. men have been 
delivered unto us, and to obtrnde to us other, partly their 
own, @ 1593 H. Ssutu [Wés. (1867) IL. 431 As for their tra- 
ditions, which they cannot prove, but obtrude unto us with- 
out testimony of Scriptures, Jet us contemn them. 1654 
Tiramuate Fust Vind. i. (1661) 2 To attempt .. to obtrude 
any forrein Jurisdiction upon us, 41661 Fuitea Worthies 
(840) 1. 362 A man of low birth and high pride, obtruded on 
them.. hy the king for their general. 3791 Paine Rights of 
Wan (ed. 4) 79 Who, then, art thou, .. that obtrudest thine 
insignificance between the soul of man and its Maker? 1840 
Thtrtwat. Greece VII. vt 185 Advice was obtruded on him. 
1876 Ho.axo Sev. Oaks xvii. 257 She asked Mr. Balfour if 
she could have the liberty to obtrude a matter of business 
upon him. 1878 Gravstone Prim. Hoer xiii 142 With 
Homer the maker's mark never obtrudes the maker, or places 
him between the reader and tbe theme. 

b, refi. 

31754 Eowaros Freed, Will w. vii. 242 A Diversity and 
Order of distinct Parts..does as naturally obtrude itself on 
our Imagination, in one Case as the other. 1817 Parl. Deb. 

56 Mr, Blake said, it was with much diffidence he obtruded 
fife again upon the attention of the House. 1847 Mas- 
nett Mow Rit, V1. 86 note, Subordinate officials, who.. 
obtruded themselves into matters beyond their office. 

ec. intr. (for reff.). To be or become obtrusive; 


to intrude, force oneself. 

1579 Fenton Guicefard. 1. (1509) 7 To remember .. with 
what wrongs and injuries tbe familie of Aragon had ob- 
trnded upon his father. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals mn. 1. 
232 With his instances and importunity, he seem‘d in some 
measure to obirude upon the Colledge. 21745 Swart Will. //, 
Lett. 1768 IV. 269 Hither by not thinking of religion at 
alls or, if ix will obtrude, by putting it out of countenance. 
1844 R. H. Dana Changes of /fome xlix, A little farther! 
Let vs not obtrude Upon her sorrows’ holy solitude, 

Hence Obtru-ded f//. a., Obtru-ding vl, 5b, 

1649 Mitton Eiken, xv. Wks. (1851) 451 The greatest part 
of Protestants were against him aud his obtruded settlement. 
1659 Br. Watran Consid. Considered 151 Here is no ob- 
truding of any Various Reading out of a MS. which is not. 
1879 Farrar St. Pan! (1883) 134 He could crush by passion 
and energy such obtruding fancies, 

Obtruder. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who ob- 
trudes or thrusis forward in an importunate or 
unwelcome manner, 

1638 Pentt, oy vii, (1657) 144 Hath caused the busie 
obtruders thereof to be suspected. 1664 H. More A/ys?. 
inig.i. 3 They are Teachers, Abettors, or Obtruders of such 
practices or principles upon pretence of Religion. 1879 
T. P. O'Coxxor Ld, Beaconsfield 197 The rude and caleu- 
lating obtruder of self forces you to fis wishes. 

Obtru'ncate, f//.a. [ad. L. obtruncat-us, 
pa. pple. of obfruncare : see next.] Cnt short. 

1805 London Cries 34 Those props, ou which tbe knees 
chumbeate stand, That crutch 1llewielqed in the widow'd 

atid, 


Obtruncate (Zhtranket), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, obtrunedre to cut off, lop away, f, 05- (OB- 1 b, ¢) 
+ truncdre to cut off, maim.] ¢raxs. To cut or 


OBTRUNCATED. 


lop off the head or top of; to top, decapitate. 


Hence Obtru-ncated #//. a., Obtrunca‘tion. 

1623 CockEram, Odtruncate, to cut off ones hend. O5- 
truncation, a cutting off. 1657 Tomusxson Renou's Disp, 
465 The Female [Viper] satinted with pleasure obtruncates 
the male. 1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V. iii, The proudest 

yramid of them all... has lost itsapex,and stands obtruncated 
in the traveller's horizcn. 1863 Hawtiarsie Ons Old 
Hfonie 1.66 Rustic chairs..ponderously fashioned out of the 
stumps of obtruncated trees. 


O-btrunca:tor. rare. [Agent-n, in L, form 
from L. obértncdre: see pree.] One who cuts off. 


21864 Lanovor in Athenzui (1889) 23 Nov. 707/3 The 
English King..obtruncator of conjugal heads. 


Obtrusion (pbiri-zan). [f. L. obtriisién-em, 
n. of action f, odériidére to OBTRUDE.] The action 
of obtruding, 

1. The forcible pushing or thrusting (of anything) 
into any space or place, or against anything else. 

1847 Lewes é/ist. Philos. (1867) 11. 362 Stimulated into 
motion by the obtrusions of surrounding bodies. 1875 
KincuaKke Crimea V. i. (1877) 225 Liprandi’s cbtrusion of 
troops in the direction of the. . Heights. : 

2. The importunate obtrnding or thrusting of soine 
one or something (upon one, or upon one’s atten- 


tion); also cover. something thus thrust upon one. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ clase, vit. (1653) 34 ‘Fhe Obtrusion 
of a Bishop upon the Church of Alexandria without the.. 
vote of the Clergie or People is Condemned by Athanasius. 
1649 Mitton Arkon. xi, Wks. (1851) 417 Those violent and 
merciless obtrusions which for almost twenty yeares he had 
bin forcing upon tender consciences by all sorts of Persecu- 
tion. 1751 Jounson Aamdler No. 103 27 Disturbed by the A 
ohtrnsion of new ideas. 1865 Corné. Mag. XL 4g. The 
obtrusion of these topics upon persons not conversant with 
professional technicalities. 

b. The forcing of oncself or one’s company 
upon any one, 

1579 Fenton Guiccterd. xvi. (1599) 763 He was at last 
made Pope .. notwithstanding the many obtrnsions and 
emulations of the most auncient Cardinals. 1834 G. Bensetr 
Wand, N.S. WAT, viii, On the approach of danger, or on 
the obtrusion of strangers, 1858 Hocc Life Shedéey U1. 343 
There was no end of obtrnsion: the word intrusion is not 
strong enough. 


Obtrusive (gbtrisiv), a. [f. L. odtris-, ppl. 
stem of obtriidére to OBTRUDE + -1VE,] 


1. Projeeting so as to be in the way. 

1842 T. Martin Wy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. TDec., 
Bang went my haunch against an obtrusive angle of my bed. 

2, Characterized by forcibly thiusting (oneself, 
one’s opinions, etc.) into notice or prominence ; 
forward; unduly prominent. 

1667 Minton P. £. vit. $04 Not obvious, not obtrusive, 
but retir'd, The more desirable. 1798 Mattuus Popul. 
(1817) T¥. 246 Human institutions appear to be, and..often 
are, the ohvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
society. 1840 Matcom 7'rav. 47/1 The heggars..are seldom 
obtrusive, but a donation to one will bring several upon 
you, 31872 Misto Eng. Prose Lit. u. i. 227 An obtrusive 
profession of his faith, at 

Obtrusively (gbtr#sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥ 2.) Jn an obtrusive manner; so as to obtrude. 

1828 in Wepstrr. 1849 Macautay é/ist. Eng. x. 1h 656 
His advice was never asked, and, when obtrusively and 
importunately offered, was coldly received. 1853 C. Bron1e 
Vidette vii, One or two gentlemen glanced at ine occa- 
sionally, but none stared obtrusively. 1875 Cork. Jag. 
Jan, 78 The ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal’..is perhaps rather too 
obtrusively didactic. 

Obtrusiveness (fbtra'sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-nEss.] The quality of being obtrusive. 

1825 J. Nea Bro. Fouathan V1. 142 Religion, or truth 
could never appear, without a look of absurdity..or obtra- 
siveness. 1863 Wootner My Seautiful Lady 19 We thread 
a copse where frequent brambles'spray With loose oltrusive- 
ness from side roots stray, 1881 Atheneum 21 May 6381/3 
He complains of..tbe obtrusiveness of the natives, and 
more especially of the women. 

+ Obtume'scence. Os. rare—'. [f. L. od- + 
tumésc-ere to swell up: see -ENCE.] Aswelling up; 
swollen condition, 


1657 Tomutxson Renou's Dish. 236 Tt abates its durity and | 


obtumescence, 

Obtund (gbtond), v.  [ad. L. obtund-cre to 
beat against, blunt, dull, f. 04- (OB- 1 b) + éeendére 
to beat, Cf. obs. F. obtondre, -tandre (a 15009 in 
Godef.).]  ¢raus. ‘Vo blunt, deaden, dull, deprive 
of sharpness or vigour, render obtuse (the senses 
or faculties, physical qualities of things, etc.). 
Chiefly in medical use. 

¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 83 Colde pingis whiche..obtunden 
or casten bach be scharpnes of be same vicus. 1471 Ripey 
Comfp. Adch, Pref. in Ashm, (1652) 121 Whose Luminos Bemes 
obtundyth our speculation, 1620 Verner Vix Recta viii. 164 
Nothing..doth so greatly obtunde and weaken the natiue 
heate. .as afastidious fulnesse of thestoinacke. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Inig. 347 This passage, if there had been any force in 
the former, does quite obtund it, 1710 ‘I. Futter Pharm. 
Extemp, 36 Crayfish, Crabs and bsters .. obtund the 
acidity of Vinegar it self. 1750 Jounson Namdler No. 78 
» 4 No man ean at pleasure obtnnd or invigorate his senses, 
@ 1836 D. M'Nicou fagutry Stage Wks. (1837) 120 The 
moral sensibility of the character is..obtunded. “1872 CouEN 
Dis. Throat 271 The sense of smell is obtanded. 

+b. To deafen, din (the ears). Oés. rare. 

1645 [see OstunoinG below], 1694 Morreux Radelais v. 
(1737) 231 I'll not too many Verbs eflund, Nor with our Ils 
your Auricles obtund. 4 

Hence Obtunding f//. a., deadening, deafening. 


| 


39 


1645 Mutton Co/ast. Wks. (1851) 363 John-a-Noaks and Q 


John-a-Stiles.. have fll'd onr Law-books with the obtunding 
story of their suits and trials. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Compit. wt. 85 ‘The Meart-hurn..is rather to be corrected 
with obtunding and alterative Medicines. 1895 Scotsman 
11/6 Obtunding or anaesthetic properties, 

Obtundent (fbtz-ndént), a. and sh. Jed. [ad. 
L. obfundent-ent, pr. pple. of obtundére to Optuxn.] 
a. adj. laying the property of dulling sensibility, 
b. sé. A substance used to dull sensibility or allay 
irvitation ; a demulcent. 

[1753 Cuamners Cred. Supp., Obtundentia,a word used by 
some authors to express such medicines as are given 10 
obtund, or edulcorate the acrimony of the humors.] 1842 
Hranpe Dict, Sct, 46, Obtundents, mucilaginous, oily and 
other bland medicines, supposed to sheathe parts from 
xerimony, and to blant that of certain morbid secretions. 
1864 Wester cites Forsytu. 1891 Cent, Dict, Oddunudent, 
I. Dulling; blunting. 

+ Obturant, p//.a. Mer. Obs. rare. [a. F. 
obturant, px. pple. of obturer, ad. L. obttirdre to 
stop up.] Stopping, closing. (Const. as pple.) 

1572 Hossrwan. Armerre ut. 62h, The field is Gules, an 
Aspe obturant ber eares d'Or, 

+ Obtu'rate, «. Obs. rare. (ad... obturdt-us, 
pa. pple. of olfuréres see next.] Stopped up; 


Jig. impervious, 


erg60 Phydocnmus in Shedfon's Wks. (1843) 1. p. exvi, 
© poet rare and recent. .Obtused and obturate, Obunibylate, 
obdurate, 

Obturate (sbtifioreit, pbtiu-, v.  [f. ppl. stem 
of 1. odtdrdre to stop up, in F. obterer.] trans. To 
stop up, close, obstruct. Ilcnce Obturated p/V. a.; 
Obturating f//. a. (sfee. in Gunnery: sce Op- 
TURATOR 2b), 

1657 Tomttnson Aenon's Disp. 683 In a.. Boccia well 
obturated, that nothing may expire. 1736 Avvano in 2272. 
Trans. XXXUX. 33; As ott as this..Pin..did not exactly 
obturate the Aperture, 1859 Farrar Fudiean Lone 260 
llis ents were so obturated with vanity. 1896 te. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol, 192 ie canals traversing the thrombus. re- 
establish the circulation through the vbturated vein. 1884 
5. Vo Bener in Hep. Chief of Ordnance 13 (Cent.', T ree 
forms of an obturating primer have been manufactured 
recently at the Frankfort arsenal. 

Obturation (pbtinera-fon). [ad L. obsainition- 
em, n. of action from odfurare to stop up: cf VF. 
obturation (13-16th c. in Vatz.-Darm.).] ‘The 
action of stopping up; obstruction of an opening 
or channel ; sfee. in Grsnery (cf next, 2b). 

1610 Barrocen Jeth. Paysick ite xxxvili. (1639) 162 
About the beginning of obturationand stopping, the urine is 

- little in quantity. 1611 Coter., daa/rose, blindnesse 
caused hy the obturntion of the Opticke sinew. 1634 
Be, Hans Contempl, Nv 7.1. ii, Some are deaf by an out- 
ward obturation. 1880 Duily 7 ef. 31 Dee. 2/6 ‘Ve sealing 
of the breech, or obturation, as it is called, is effected by an 
expanding stcel cap on the face of the breech-screw. 


Obturator pbtivercitar). [a. med. L. obtardior, 
agent-n, from olsjirdre: see prec.; in F. obfurateur 
(¢1350 in Paré).] Something that stops up. 

1. Anat, (almost always afrié.), Name of a 
membrane (obturator membrane, or obturator 
ligament) which closcs the thyroid foramen; 
applied also to strnetures connected with this, as 

Obturator artery, a branch of the internal iliac artery, 
supplying the obturator and other muscles of the thigh; 
obturator canal, a funnel-shaped opening in the obturator 
membrane, through which the obturator vessels and nerves 

ass; obturator foramen, another name for the thyroid 
baie a large opening in the os innominatum, represent. 
ing the division hetween the ischium and pubis; obturator 
muscles, two muscles (v. exfevus and o. internus) serving 
for rotation and other movements of the thigh ; obturator 
nerve, a branch of the lumbar plexus, having twigs dis- 
tributed to the hip and knee joints and various muscles of 
the thigh; obturator vein, a branch of the internal iliac 
vein, accompanying tbe obturator artery. 

1727-41 Ciampers Cyel., Odturator, in anatomy, a name 
given to two muscles of the thigh,.covering up the foramen 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-bone. 1741 
Monro «luat. Nerves (ed. 3) 211 The obturator Muscles. 
1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., Obturator Heament, is one of 
the proper ligaments of the ossa innominata, and fills up the 
great foramen ovale. 1827 ABeaneTHy Surg. Hiks, 11.218 The 
anterior cruraland obturator nerves, 1842 E. Witson Anat, 
Vade M. (ed. 2) 110 The Obturator ligament or Membrane is 
a tendino-fibrous Membrane stretched across the obturator 
foramen. 1872 Humpury J/yo/egy 20 The internal obturator. 

2. An artificial device for stopping an opening; 
spec. & Serg. A plate or other contrivance for 
closing an opening of the body, esp. an abnormal 
opening, as in cleft palate. b. Gunnery. A cap, 
pad, or the like, used for preventing the escape of 
gas through a joint or hole, esp. through the 
breech of a cannon in firing; a gas-check. ¢. A 
shutter of a photographic camera. Also aétrzd. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. UX.125 Mr. Sewill..made for 
me an obturator according to the following plan:—A small 
plate was made to accurately fit the roof of the mouth [etc.]. 
.- Immediately after the obturator was applied, the patient 
could articulate the letters s and z to perfection—sounds 
which she was quite unable to make hefore. 1887 Sri? 
Frat. Photog. 24 June 3990/1 A new obturator or instanta- 
neous shutter. r891 Cent. Dict. s.v., A Broadwell ring, a 
Freire obturator, a De Bange obturator, or an Armstrong 
gas-check, 1894 Times 10 Oct. s/t The Chinese received 
the severest punishment while .. struggling .. to replace 
obturator rings, 


OBTUSELY. 


Obtwratory, a. rare. [f. as prec. see -ory.] 
Serving to close or stopup. ‘¢ Odésratory muscles 


= oblurator muscles: see prec. 1. 

wWi9Glosser, Anglicana Now (eda, Obturatory Muscles, 
some of those that bend the Thigh. 

tObturrb, v Cds. rare—9, [ad L, obturbire 
to make Imbid.] (See quot.) So + Obturbastion 
[L. obturbatio). 

1623 Cockrram, Offurle, to trouble. 
troubling. 

Obturbinate (ghisabint), a. Nad. Hist, [On- 
2.] Inversely turbinate; having the form of a top 
with the peg upwards. Also Obtu'rbinated a. 

1857 Maynp Exfos. Lev. 7835/1 Olturbinated, 892 Syd, 
Soc. Lew, Olurbinate. 

Obtusangular (pltivsoerngi#lis, @ Now 
rare or Obs, [f. L. obtsis-us Quruse + ANGULAR.) 
= Obluse-angled: sce ObTUsE@. 3, Also t Obtus- 
angulous a. Cds. 

1680 TV. Lawson Wife info ficas. x13 Terms of this Art, 
-. Rectangulous, Obliquangalous, Obtusangulous. 1706 
Panties, Oddesaugndar. 1732 Bhexeiey Adiphr vi. § 5 
Triangles .. are denominated .. oldusangular. acutangular, 
or rectangular, 1826 Kinny & Se. Aufoniod. WE xxay. 370 
Atransverse obtusangular band. 

Obtuse bits, a. fad. 1, offy-nzs dullcd, 
blunt, pa. pple. of offmése to Optrsp. Ch F, 
obtus, -usé 1542 in Hate-Darm,.).J Blunt in 
various senses: : opp. to acule. 

1. 4, Of a blu.t form: not sharp or pointed : 
esp. in Nat, Hést. of parts or organs of aniinals or 
plants, ‘The opposite of a ae, 

1589 Pouttesuam Aaa Poese te aiff, (Arb) 11g Sach 
shape as night net be sharpe .. to passe as an angle, nur 50 
large or obtuse as might not essay sume issue out with one 
Part nce then other as the rounde. 1657 5. Puecuas fod. 
fying dns, 6 “Vheir tails are somewe.t sharp (the Drones 
more obtuse. 1660 Boyin Nem Aap. Pago. Meck. xxxin. 
322 An Oval Glass. with a short Neck at the obttser end. 
17563 Cuaspers Cyc, Supp. sive Leaf Obtuse Leaf, one 
terminated by the se zment of acir le, 1767 Cove Leas, 
1onads 1.237 A blow with an uiause weapun, 1845 Lisp ny 
Sch. Bel, te (1038) 10 Leaves are ofduse, or acute, in the 
ordinary sense of those words. 1877 84 Heise Mild Ad. 
p. vii, Spur stout, and obtuse. 

2. Geom, Ofa plaue angle: Greater than a right 
angle; exceeding yo". 

Obtuse bisectries the line bisecting an obtuse angle, e.g. 
hetween the optic axes of a ery-til Odttse coate + a cone 
of which the section by a pling through tie aais hos an 
obtuse angle at the vertex. Oftuse Ay pe rbola: a hyperbola 
lying within the cbtuse angles between its asy mypivtes. 

1870 Butanustey Luedd def x. 3 An obtuse angle is 
that which is greater theo atizitangle. 1693 BP. Fir rceRr 
Lurple ésé wt xxi, Into two cbtuser angles vended. 170% 
Grew Cosm. Saga ue v. $18 All Salts ure Angular; with 
Obtuse, Right, or Acute Angles. 1879 Wricur ate. Life 
6 This bone forms an obtuse angle with the pelvis, 

3. fig. Not aeutely affecting the senses; indis- 
linctly felt or perceived ; dull. 

1620 VENNER Ite Kecfa ii. 31 The wine. .carrieth the same, 
which otherwise is of an ohtuse operation, vnto all the parts 
[of the hody]. 1726 Swit ¢o @ Lady, Bastings heavy, 
dry, obtuse. 1790 Crawroroin Pidh rans. LXAXX. 426, 
1... felt an obtuse pain .. in my stomach. 1897 «fours 
Syst. Med. IN. 126 Pain, sharp or obtuse, ; 

4. Not acutely sensitive or 1 erceptive ; dull in 
feeling or intellect, or exhibiting such dullness; 
stupid, insensible, (In quot, 1606, Rough, un- 
polished: = Bien a. 4.) 

1s0g Hawes Past. Pleas. xt. (Percy Soc.) 113, Fam but 
yonge, it is to me obtuse Of these maters to presume to en- 
dyte, 1602 Marston Antonio's Mew. 1 ii, Wks. 1956 1. 79, 
I scorne to retort the obtuse jeast of afuole. 1666 WARNER 
Ad, Bag. xvi.civ. (1612) 408 Obtuse in phrase. 1667 Mitton 
PL. xt. 54t Thy Senses then Obture, all taste of pleasure 
must foregoe. 1829 Scort Anne of G. in, Obtuse in his under. 
standing, but kind and faithful in his disposition, 1883 
Matnitor Bunn Varanted/a 1, xi, 121 We were too obtuse 
to understand their peculiar way of manifesting it, 

5. Comb., as obtuse-angled, having an obtuse 
angle or angles (also obtuse-angular rare~°) ; 
also in Nav. //ést., with another adj., expressing 
a combination of forms, as obtuse-ellipsoid, 

1660 Darrow “uctid t. Def. xxvii, An Amblygonium, or 
obtuse-angled Triangle, is that which has one angle obtuse, 
1706 Parties, Odtuse-angled Cone. 1878 A. H. Green, 
etc. Coa/iv. 146 The two types of fin-structure are some- 
times distinguished as obtuse-lobate and acute-lobate. 1882 
Ocirvie, Obtuse-engular, having obtuse angles. 

+ Obtuse, v. Ods.rare~". In 7 erron. obtuee. 
(f. Outuse a.J] ¢rans. To blunt, to dull. 

1618 Hornsvy Sco, Drusk, (1859) 11 Bacchus, thou god of 
all ebriety Which dost obtuce and blunt the edge of wit. 


+ Obtu‘sed, f//. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or f 
L. obesus OBTUSE a, + -ED1.]  Blunted, blunt, 


dull; = Ontuss a. 1 and 4. 

€1960 [see OsturaTE @.]. 1578 Banister fist. Man 1. 26 
This obtused corner, is .. called the seate or foundation of 
the shoulder blude. 1664 Power Fx. Philos. t. 16 Mites 
in Cheese. .seem'd oval and obtus'd towards the tail. 


Obtusely (btiz-sli), adv. [f Onrusp a. + 
-L¥ 2,] In an obtuse manner or degree (/:2. or fig.) $ 
bluntly; dully; stupidly. 

1611 Coter., Odtusenient, ee get. bluntly. nis 
Gray Let. in Foents (1778) 295 ‘The arches are poi 5 
though very obtusely. 1822-34 Good's Stuay Med. (ed. 4) 
IT, 46 The bubonous tumour is..obtusely painful. 1851-6 
Woopwarp AMod/usca 266 Valves obtusely keeled. 1863 


Otturbatian, a 


OBTUSENESS. 


Cowpen Craake Shaks. Char, xiv. 360 They are as obtusely 
blind as earth-worms, 

Obtuseness (Jbtizsnés). [f. as prec. + NESS.] 
The quality of being obtuse, bluntness, want of 
sharpness ; usually in fig. sense : Dullness of feel- 
ing, apprehension, etc.; defective sensibility, 
stupidity. 

1648 Jexnys Blind Guide iv. 104 The obtusenesse of the 
distinction. 1761 Stexrxn 7% Shandy 111. xl. (Jod.), Nor 
did this arise from any insensibility, or obtuseness of his 
intellectual parts. 1890 H. Exits Criminad/ iii. 119 Gustatory 
obtuseness. 

Obtusi- (gbti#si), combining form of L. ob¢isus 
OxrusE, as in +Obtu'siangle a. Obs., obiuse- 
angled ; and in some rarely used terms of Natural 


Hiist., 43 Obtu'sifid a. [mod.L. ob/isifidus, alter | 


bifidus BYFID, etc.J, divided into obtuse seg- 
ments; Obtusifolious a. [mod.L. obtisifolius, 
f. folium leaf: see -ot's}, having obtuse leaves; 
Obtusili-ngual a, [L. /zgua tongue], having an 
obtuse labium, as the bees of the division Ob/ust- 
-ingues; Obtusilobus a. [mod.L. oftisilodus], 
having obtuse lobes; Obtusipe-nnate a. [mod.L. 
oblisipennis: see -ATE*], having obtuse wings; 
Obtusiro'strate a. [mod.L. ob/as?ros(ris], having 
an obtuse beak. (Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. 1837, and 
Cent, Dict.) 

g7t Dicces Pantow. 1, Elem. 2D iij, An Obtusiangle Tri- 
angle hath one obtuse angle. éid. 11. ii, Mj, The Area of 
this Obtusiangle Isoscheles. : 

+Obtusion (Pbtiszon). Obs. [ad.L, obtision- 
ent, n, of action from oblundére to OntuNd.] The 
action of blunting or dulling, or the condition of 
being blunted or dulled. 

1605 Z. Jones Loyer's Specters 56 The deception of the 
sight, and the obtusion of the othersenses. 21657 Harvey (J.), 
Obtusion of the senzes, internal and external. ‘ 

Obtusity (gbtiisiti), [ad. med.L. obsisitas, 
f. obfiis-us Optuse: see -1ty. Cf. OF. obtusité 
(15th ¢. in Godef.).] The quality of being obtuse, 
obtuseness; dullness, insensibility, stupidity. 

1823 Scorr Fam, Lett. 11 Jan, (1894) LL. xix. 165 What a 
terrible thing .. obtusity of sight would be to me. @ 1849 
Por Dickens Wks. 1864 111 420 His combined conceit and 
obtusity. 89a Mom's? IU. 3t4 A lack of moral sense is 
often accompanied with an obtusity of the sense-organs, 

+Obumber, v. (#5. Also 5-6-bre.  [a. 
OF. obumbre-r, obombre-r (14th c. in Mlatz.- 
Darm.), ad. Lat. obuabra-re: see OBUMBRATE.] 

1. trans. To overshadow; to shade. obseure. 

e1g20 Patlad. on flush xu. 13 For cloddis wol ther 
germinacioun Obumbre from the coold, & wel defende. 
[c 14x0 Lyps. Balade Conunend. Our Lady 1oz Or half the 
blisse who coude write or tell, Whan the Holy Ghost to thee 
was obumbred.] ¢1470 Haxpinc Ciro. cexxin. i, His 
shadowe so obumbred all England. ¢1gro Barc.ay Wir, 
Gd. Manners (1570) Bj, Many thinges be hid and .. with 
obscure knowledge obumbred. ¢1ggo R. Bieston Bayte 
Fortune Bj, And death..at last him doth obumbre. 

2. infr. To cast or make a shadow. 

@ 1568 in Bannatyne WS. 109/26 The vertew of the Holie 
Gaist devyne Within thy wame sall obvinbir and schyne. 

+ Obu'mbilate, a. Obs. rare—'. In 6 -ylate. 
[?a scribal error for obsudilate: the OF. instance 
of obumbler in Godef. is a misrcading of obnedler : 
sec -ATE2.] Obscure. 

¢ 1560 [see OptuRrATE a.) 

+ Obu-mbilate, v. Obs. rare—', [f. as prec.: 
see -ATE3.] /rans. To obseure, obnubilate. 

argu Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 11. 86 To chill, un- 
hinge, cbumbilate his Heart. 

Obumbrant (pbo'mbrint), a. Entom. [ad. 
L. obsmbrant-em, pr. pple. of obumbra-re: see 
OpumBratTe.] Overshadowing ; sfec.: see qnot. 

1826 Kinpy & Sp. Entomol, IV. 332 Scutellune ., Obsttte 
érant, when it overhangs the metathorax. 

Obumbrate (pbombrét), a. rare. [ad. L. 
obumbrat-us, pa. pple. of obwmbrdre to over- 
shadow; seenext.] +a. Overshadowed, darkened. 
Obs. b. Lntom. Concealed under some over- 
hanging part, as the abdomen in some spiders. 

1513 DoucLas eis xu. Prol. 66 Wod and forest obum- 
brat with thar bewis. 1599 R. Lincur Fowt, Ane. Fict. 
A aij, In some obumbrate thicket let us dwell. 1632 Litn- 
cow Trav. 1. 42 To have Mecenas praise ‘This light obum- 
brat, Arthur courts the North. 1846 Kirsy & Sp. Enfovtol. 
TV. 351 Addomen. .Obnumbrate, when it is overshadowed by 
the trunk and concealed undsr it. 

Obumbrate (gba mbreit), v. Nowrare. [f. 1. 
obumbrat-, ppl. stem of ebumbra-re to overshadow, 
to shade, f. o6- (OB- 1 ¢) + webra-re to shade.) 

1. ‘rans. To overshadow ; to shade, darken; to 
obscure, é7#, and fig. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 Whome the holy 
goost did obumbrate or shadowe .. with his presence and 

race. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 432 To obumbrate the true 

light of the Gospell. 1654 tr. Sencery's Curia f'ol.29 Aspiring 
Ramparts which obumbrate the Adriatique Sea. 1755 
Smot.etr Quix. tv. xvi, Madam Diana having taken a 
trip to the Antipodes, and left our mountains ohumbrated, 
and our vallies obscured. @ 1778 T. Gest we 192 An action 
that for a while seemed to obumbrate the glories of Cacsar. 
1834 Souruuy Doctor v. (1862) 17 That awful wig which 
accompanies Dr. Parr ., tbat portentous head which is thus 
forinidably obumbrated. 
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€ 2, Misused for ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth. 

1632 Litucow Trav. v. 174 More cleare then the force of 
policie can obumbrate their wicked deuices, 1741, War+ 
Burton Div. Legat. V1. 556 The promises and denunciations 
.. obumbrated a future state of rewards and punishmeuts, 
1824 STEWARO in Slack, Mag. XV. 42, Ll rather take her 
to be obscurely ohumbrated as the /éia ntmium guerens, 

Tlence Obu'mbrated ///.a., overclouded. 

192 R.D. dfs pnerotomachia 3 My eyes before used to 
such obumbrated darkenes. 1751 Smotuetr Per, Pic. 1V. 
xcii, Their countenances had begun to hea little obumbrated. 

Obumbration (pbymbrefan). Now rare, [ad. 
L. obumbration-em, n, of avtion f, ebumbra-re: sce 
prec. Cf. obs. F. obumbration (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1, The action of overshadowing or condition of 
being overshadowed. 

1420 Pallad, on ffusb. 1x. 18 The feruent ire of Phebus 
todeclyne With obumbracioun. 1533 More Assw. Poysoned 
S4, Wks, 1068 Mis body was inthe blessed virgin his mother 
hy the heavenly obumbracion of ye holy ghost. 1647 
M. Ilvpson Div, Night Govt. Introd, 10 His production 
-- supernaturall and Mysticall, by an incomprehensible 
Obumbration of the Iloly Ghost. 18:9 H. BusK Dessert 
894 Partial eclipse .. Brighter the dish from casual obum.- 
bration. 1846 G. 5, Fanrr Lett. Tractar, Secess. 101. 

«2. Misused for ADUMBRATION,a Shadowing forth. 

@ 1631 Donne Seri, xxxix. 385 That delineation, that 
obumbration of God, which the Creatures of God exhibit 
tous. @1670 Hacket Ceut. Serut. (1675) 973 In the dark 
glass of typical Obumbrations. 

Obu'mbratory, « rare. [f L. obumbrat-, 
ppl. stem of obumbrare to ORUMBRATE: see -ony.] 
laying the quality of obumbrating or darkening. 

1799 in Spirit Pub, Fruds. 1. 322 The nebulose or obum- 
bratory style. By the assistance of this..a plain subject is 
obscured. 

+ Obu'ncous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. obtene-tts 
bent in, crooked (f. o4- On- 1d) + aes hooked, 
crooked, curved’ +-oUs.] + Very crooked’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Hence in Paittirs, Cores, Asu, and mod. Dicts, 

+Obunda-tion. Obs. raremo. [f. L. obunda- 
?i6n-em, noun of action f, obunddre to overflow.] 
‘A flowing against’ (Blount Glassegr. 1636). 

|| Obus (obz). [F. ous (1697 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. Ger. Aanditse: see llowirz.] A howitzer shell. 

1871 Daily News 26 May, The clean white streets [of 
Paris) were bestrewn with the ¢éfr7s of shrapnel and obus. 
1895 tr. Let. Napoleon ff? 2 Sept. 1870 in Heston Gaz. 
ur Feb, All the while the ohuses rained down heavily upon 
this agglomeration of human heads. 

Obvallate (pbvelet), a. .Vat. Hist. [ad.I.. 
obvallét-us, pa. pple. of olvallére: see next.) 
Walled up; surrounded as by a rampart. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 497 This species .. differs in its 
obvallate cells. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Obvallatns, .. 
applied to opposed leaves when they are disposed hy spiral 
pairs, so that these cut or cross themselves at an acute angle, 
as the Globulea obvailata; obvaliate. 

tObva'llate,v. Ods.rare—'. [f. Lobvalhit-, 
ppl. stem of odva//d-re to surround with a wall, f. 
ob- (OB- 1a) + valldrelointrench.] ¢rans. To sur- 
round with, or as with, a wall or entrenchment. 

1623 CockEraM, Ofualfate, to compasse about with a 
trench. 1657 Jomunson Newon’s Disp. 284 Which it obval. 
lates with pricks supernally devolved, 

Hence + Obvalla‘tion. Ods. rare—°. 

1658 Puitiirs, Odva/lation, an invironing or encompassing 


with a trench. 

+Obva‘ricate, v, Obs. rare—°. [f. L. type 
*obuaricdre, repr. by obvaricator one who obstruets 
another in his way (Paul. ex Fest.).] (See quot.) 
Hence + Obvarieation. Obs. rare°, 

1623 Cockeram, Oduaricate, to stop one of his passage. 
1658 Putncirs, Odverication,a hindring any in their passage. 

Obvelation (pbv/lz-fan). rare. [n. of action 
from L. obvildre: see next.) A veiling over, a 
hiding or concealing. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 350 The title might have 
been more properly the obvelation or obscuration then the 
revelation. 1874 Spuaceon 7 reas. Dav, Ps. xcvii. 2 Every 
revelation of God must also be an obvelation, 


+Obverle, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obvéldre to 
cover over, hide, conceal, f. ob- (OB- 1) + vélare 
to cover, veil.] érans. To wrap up, veil, cover. 

1654 Vuvain Theol. Treat. i. 23 This mixt mungrel action 
obveled In a mist of words, 

+Obvene, v. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. obvenire 
to come in the way of, to bappen to, also, to pre- 
yent, f. ob-(On- 1b) +venireto come: cf. F.obvenir 
(1369 in Godef.).] zuér. ‘To occur, befall, happen. 


1654 Vitvain Theol, Treat. vi.179 What is reveled to John 
by word of mouth, how things re obvene, 

+Obvernt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. olzent-, ppl. 
stem of obveni-re: see pree.] trans, To prevent, 
frustrate. 

1sog Haktuyt Voy, 1], 1. 182 We do require to obuent 


these harmes. 1643 Prynxe Sov. Power Parit, u. 70 ‘Vo 
obvent tbe malice of such felons. 


Obvention (/bvenfan). [a. F.obvention (13th ec. 
in Godef.), or ad, L. obventidn-em revenue, n. of 
action f. ebvenire: see above.] That which comes 
to one incidentally; in Acc/. Law, an incoming 
fee or revenue, esp. one of an occasional or inci- 


dental character. 
\ 


OBVERSION. 


1459 Koils of Parit, V. 365/2 All .. Portions, Pensions, 
Dymes, Oblations, Obventions, and other Emolumentes and 
Profites. 1495 Acé 11 Hen. I Ff, c. 44 § 6 Tythes oblacions 
obyencionsadvousons, 1635 Pacitr Christianogy. wt. (1636) 
44 You shall finde these Oblations and Ohventions to be of 
great value. 1655 Futter CA. Atst. v. iii. § 50 Here we 
speak not of the accidentals, as Legacies .. and other Casu. 
alties, and Obventions. 1794 W. Tixoan f/ist. Evesham 97 
To the priorship belong all Obventions or fees under com- 
mon seal. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frad. Geog, 
Soc. XX1X. 344 These men .. receive as ohventions and 
spiritual fees sheep and goats, cattle and provisions. 

+Obve'rsant, ¢. Ols. [ad. L. obversdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of obversari to take position over against, 
to appear, f. ofversws OBvERsE.] Standing over 
against, opposite, contrary; also, placed in front 
of; hence, familiar, well-known, 

1579 Twrse PAisiche agst. Fort. 1. x. 10 Errour is obuer- 
sant voto vertue, & contrary vnto it. @ 1622 Bacon Let. Zo 
Sir HA. Savill in Resuscttatio (1661) 228 Kxample,,trans- 
formeth the Will of Man into the Similitude of that which is 
most obversant and familiar towards it. @1754 J. McLaurin 
Sern. § Ess. (1755) 306 Our obligations to love and honour 
God are..always obversant to our view and continually be- 
fore our eyes. 


| QObverse (see below), a. and sé. [ad. L. odvers- 
us, pa. pple. of obvertére to OBVERT. 

Single instances of the adj. and sb. are known in 17th c.; 
otherwise the word is not exemplified till end of 28th c.; 
neither Johnson nor Todd has it, though giving oéversant; 
under reverse, of coins, Chambers Cye/. (1727-41) and John- 
son, in speaking of the other side, do not use obverse; both 
adj. and sb, are in Webster r828.] 

A, adj. (g*bvais, pbvae1s). 
| 1. Tnrned towards or against ; opposite. 

@ 1656 Ussner Ann. (1658) 876 They fought .. until Car- 
rhenes baving overcome his obverse wing, wheeled about 
with a circumference and came upon the hack of his enemies. 
1840 S. R. Vickeun in $rnl. Asiat. Soc. 1X. 706 The ob- 
verse manners of the Oorias. 

2. Of a figure: Narrower at the base or point of 
attachment than at the apex or top; see. in Nad. 
/Tist., a general term comprising the various forms 
severally called odconic, obcordate, oblanceolate, 
obovate, etc. Also in covd. = obversely, OB- 2, as 
obverse-lunate. 

1826 Kixpy & Sp. Entomol, 1. xxxiv. 508 When there are 
three of these organs [stemmata] they are arranged in an 
obverse triangle in a space behind the antenna, /érd. 1V. 
299 Odcerse.. When an object is viewed with its head towards 
you. 1866 7reas. Bot. 799/2 Obverse, the same as Od. 
Obverse-dunate, inversely crescent-shaped. 1875 Ksicur 
Diet. Mech. 1543/2 An see tool has the smaller end to- 
wards the haft or stock. ; és 

3. Answering to something else as its counterpart. 

1878 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 443 To every mode of obliga- 
tion there is an ohverse mode of liberation. 188: A. AusTIN 
in Macut, Afag. XLII. 401, I felt sure 1 should come to the 
| other side of the shield, the obverse hollows of all this em- 

bossed and. somewhat turgid appreciation, 

B. sd, (g*bvais). 

1. That side of a coin, medal, seal, etc., on which 
the head or principal design is struck ; the opposite 
of reverse. Also attrib, 

1658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. 16 Silver peeces .. with a 
rude head upon the obverse,..and an ill formed horse on the 
reverse. 1797 Encyed. Brit. (ed. 3) X1, 41/1 On the obverse 
of this piece there are portraits of Francis and Mary, face 
to face. 1843 Cease Sechnol. Dict., Reverse, the back side 
ofa medal, as opposed to the obverse. 1837 Penny Cyed. VIL. 
330/2 The noble.. The obverse represents the king standing 
ina vessel. 1864 Bouter. //en ffist. §& Pop. xxiv. aor The 
equestrian figures of the obverse of the Great Seals. 1895 
Proctant Bronze Coinage 11 May, Every Penny should have 
for the obverse impression Our Effigy with the Inscription 
* Victoria’ [etc.}. , é 

2. The face or side of anything intended to be 
presented to view ; fron? as opposed to back, 

1831 Cartyte Sart, Xes.t, x, In looking at the fair tapestry 
of human life. .he dwells not on the obverse alone, but here 
chiefly onthe reverse. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Afontaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) |. 335 Nothing so thin, but has these two faces; 
and, when the pierce has seen the obverse, he turns it over 
to see the reverse. 

b. fig. ‘The counterpart of any fact or Irth. 

1862 W. M, Rosset in #raser's Mag, Aug. 199 To say 
No, and stick to it, isa necessary obverse of the power of 
saying Ves to some purpose, 1862 W. W. Story Mota di 
R.xv, (1864) 325 Here you have the two sides—the science 

of medicine, and its obverse, the practice of witchcraft. 1874 
H. R. Revsotos ohn Saft. viii. 512 Sin cannot be ex- 
plained away as a mistake, as an illusion, as the obverse of 


SoG. ae ‘ 
3. Logie. A proposition obtained as the result of 
obversion. 1896 [see OnvERSION 2]. 


Obversely (gbva-usli), adv. [f. pree. + -Ly 2, 
In Nat. Hist. after mod.L. obvers?.] In an obverse 
form or manner ; with an adj. of shape = Op- 2. 

17g2 Sm J. Hie Hist. Anim, 565 The tailed Vesper- 
tilio, with a foliated and obversely cordated nose, 1753 
Cuampurs Cycl. Supp. sv. Leaf, Obversely ovated Fog Bie 
a leaf of the same figure with the ovated leaf, only fixed to 
the petiole by its smaller end. zd. Botan Tab. 2, Leaves 
.-Obversely-cordated, 1849 Jounsron in Proc, Berw. Nat, 
Club 11. No. 7, 368 An ob conoid elongated vesicle, 
1869 Fas. Mies Hum. Alind 11. xxiii. 324 note, And ob- 
versely, if a person acts [ett.]. 

Obversion (gbva3fen). [ad. L, obverston-ent, 
n. of action from obver7ére Lo OBVEBT.] 

1. The action of turing towards some person or 


thing. 1864 in WesstER. 


OBVERT. 


2. Logie. \ form of immediate inference in which, 
by changing the quality, from one proposition 
another is inferred, having a contradictory predicate. 
Also called PexMuration. 

18.. Bain Educ. as Se. in Cycd. Sct.(U.S.) 1.539 The most 
searching equivalence of verbal forms is Obversion, or the 
stating of a fact from its other side, 1896 J. Witton A/ax. 
Logie (ed. 2) 1. ut. iii, 251 Obversion is a change in the 
quality of a predication made of any given subject, whilst the 
import of the judgment remains unchanged. The original 
proposition is called the Obvertend, and that which is 
inferred from it is termed the Obverse, 

3. The formation of an obverse or counterpart. 

1892 Daily News 3 Sept. 3/3 There is no need .. to insist 
that in the matter of Dad this distinct obversion should 
exist, which nature demands not. 

Obvert (gbvs1t), v.  [ad. L. obvert-cre to turn 
towards or against, f. ob- (OB- 1a, b) +vertore to 
turn.] 

+1. ¢rans. To tum (something) towards; lo 
place fronting. Ods. 

1623 Cockeram, Oduert, to turne against one. 1646 Six 
T. Browne Pseud. £f. vi. vii. 309 The rooms of ca:nation 
in the Summer, he oliverts unto the Winter ascent, that is, 
South-East. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies t. xv.o5 The Lunar 
Light being obverted towards us..in the Quadrates. 1781 
Westev Hes. (1872) FV. 211 If the northern hemisphere be 
obverted to the sun longer than the southern. 

+ 2. To turn (a thing) in a contrary direction. 

han Sir T. Browne /'seud, £f. 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andirons, it will obvert or 
turne aside its lyllie or North point, and conforme its cuspis 
or South extreme untotheandiron, 1657 Tomtixson Aenou's 
Disp, 131 That the manner of preparation and mixtion be 
not obverted thereby. 

3. Logic. To change the quality of (a proposi- 
tion) in the way of OBVERSION. 

1896 J. WELTON Jan. Lagie (ed. 2) [. un. iti, 251 The one 
simple rule for oliverting any proposition :—Negative the 
predicate and change the quality, but leave the quantity un- 
altered, 

Henee Obve'rted Af/. a. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1670) 20 Place to warm south, or the 
obverted pole. 1896 J. Wetton Mas. Logic (ed. 2) Lut. 
iii. 249 The corresponding forms with negative predicates 
are termed the Obverted Converse, the Obverted Contra. 
positive, and the Obverted Inverse. 

[ad. L. od- 


Obvertend (p’bvaste:nd). Logic. 
vertend-us, gerundive of obvertére: sec prec.) The 
proposition to be obverted. 

1896 [see OBVERSION 2], 

t+ O-bviate, f//.<. Obs.rare—'. [ad. L. obvidr- 
us, pa. pple. of obvidre : see next.] = ORVIATED. 


1671 True Nonconf. 12 This is already obviat by the Lord's 
own determination. 
Obviate (y’bvijcit), v. -[f. L. obviat-, ppl. stem 
of obvidre to mect, withstand, oppose, prevent, f. ob 
against + via way. Cf. F. obvier (1 4the., Godef.’.] 
+1. érans. To meet, encounter; hence, to with- 
stand, oppose (a persou or thing). Oés. 
1600-9 RowLanns Anaue of Clubbes 37 As on the way 
IItinerated, A Rurall person 1 Obniated, Interogating times 
Transitation. 1654 Ear Mono. tr. Beativaglio's Warrs of 
Flanders 326 [tHe] advanced suddenly with .. 300 Foot to 
obviat him. 1695 J. Eowarns Perfect. Script. Ded., You 
obviated their folly .. with a profound wisdom. 1702 J. 
Logan in Pa. Hést, Soc. Mem. VX. 84 To obviate those 
three unworthy charges..1 have taken all proper courses. 
2. To meet and dispose of or do away with (a 
thing); to clear out of the way; to prevent by 
anticipatory measures. 
1598 YonGe Déana 338 So did she obniale this doubt with 
asudden remedic. 1656 Cromwete Sf. 17 Sept. in Carlyle, 
That I might .. advise with you about the remedies and 
means to obviate these dangers. 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect. 
243 [This] will obviate and preclude the most considerable 
objections of our adversaries. 1751 Jounson Ramdler No. 
148 P11 But how has he obviated the inconveniences of old 
age? 1804 Lo. Ectensoroven in Last’s Rep. V. 254 The 
defect. .cannot.. be obviated in the manner suggested, 1868 
Rocers of. Econ. iv. (1876) 38 The risk of transporting 
money from one country to another has been obviated by 
the nse of. . Bills of Exchange. 
+b. To anticipate, forestall. Ods. 
1712 Apotson Sfect. No. 367 ? 4 If Ido nol take care to 
obviate some of my witty Readers, they will be apt to tell 
me, that my Paper. .is still beneficial [etc.}. 
+3. To lie in the way between. Ods. rare. 
1705 Scarsurcn Exuciid 8 A Strait line is That, All whose 
intermedial Parts do obviate the Extreams. R 
Obviation (pgbvijztfon). [ad. L. obviation-em, 
n. of action f, odvidre to OBviaTE. Cf. OF, o6- 
viacton, -tiow (14th c. in Godef.).] The action of 
obviating or preventing, prevention. 
¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 100 A surgian muste panne be 
bisy ,.wip obniacioun defendinge pe lyme, bat noon of be iij 
cansis tofore seid ne come nonzt into Pe wounde. 1683 E. 
Hooxea Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 64 By waie... of ob- 
viation, pravention, preoccupation, and anticipation. 1890 
Tinies 20 June 5/1 The obviation of all cause of quarrel be- 
tween Germany and England is..an object of great price. 
Obvious (p-bvias), a. [f. L. obvi-es in the 
way, meeting, obvious (f. of against + va way) + 
-0us.] 
1. Lying or standing in the way; placed in front 
of, or over against; fronting. Ods. or arch. 
1603 Deavton Sar, Warres vi. ci, No more rejoycing in 
the obvious Light. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. i. (1623) 
Biv, They ok borns of the bee] serue to giue warning in 
Vou, VI, 


4] 


the darke..of any ohuious thing quicke or dead that might 
offend her. 1635 Swan Sec. Af. (1670) 96 As ina broken 
locking-glass, every part will show the shadow of that face 
which is obvious to it, 1654 If, L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 
3 Paris being obvious to him, and in his way to Spain, he 
delaid there one day. 1705 J. Puiuirs Splendid Shilling 80 
So her disembowell’d weh Arachne .. spreads, Obvious to 
vagrant flies. 1744 Akrnswwe /’/eas, Jimag. m. 116 They 
strike In different lines the gazer's obvious eye. 1814 Cary 
Dante (Chandos Cl.) 238 Fron her.. The appellation of that 
star, which views Now obvious, and now averse, the sun. 

+2, Exposed or open fo (action or influence) ; 
liable. Ods. 

r601 Daniet Civ, ars i1609) v1.eti, Such as obvious unto 
hatred are. 1647 Linty Cho el sfrod, clx. 672 It renders the 
Native obvious to many discommiodities. 1669 Worninc: 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 169 1f your Garden be obvious to the cold 
winds. 1710 STEELE Zafer No 24407 Fhe Pedant is so 
olsious to Ridicule. 1760-72 11, Baooxe Sool of Quad, 
(1809) TH. 13 She was artless, and obvious to seduction. 

+3. Coming in one's way, met with; frequently 
met with or found ; commonly occurring. Oéds. 

1586 W. Wesse /ug. Zectrie ( Arb.) 26 ‘The Latiniots, 
which are of greatest fame and most chuious among vs. 
1638 Sir 'F. Heenert Yaz. (ed. 2) 25 Suffer me..to tell 
you ofa fish or 2, which in these seas were obvious. 1695 
Wooowarp Nat. ffist. Barth 1. (1723) 9 ‘Vhe next Quarry, 
or Chalk-pit..these are so ready and obvious in almost all 
Places. 1760-72 11. Brooke Sed of Qual, (1809) 1H. 100 
Though your women were as obvious to my walks as yonder 
pavement. 

4. Plain and open to the eye or mind, clearly 
perceptible, perfectly evident or manifest; palpable. 

1635 Quartes Add. it, xi. (1718) 105 My floor is not so 
flat, so fine, And las more obvious rubs Fife thine. 1651 
Horses Govt. 4 Soc. itt. $31. 56 Things present are olivious 
to the sense, things to come to our Resason only. 1692 

tenttey Soyle Lect ix. 328 Racked and wrested from its 
obvious meaning. 1726 Leoni tr. Adberti’s Archit. 1. 31/2 
If you make it in Winter, it is obvious that the Frost will 
crack it. 1993 Burke Obs. Conduct Alinorily Wks. 1842 1. 
627 It appears obvious to me, that one or the other of those 
two great men, iat is, Mr. Pitt or Aly. Fox, must be 
minister. 1805 Eucrenta ni cton Wiens of Desert 1.68 A 
small palisade, not obvious to the sight. 1858 BuckLe 
Crritiz, (1873) 11. viii, 4g His predecessors in this matter 
had neglected their obvious duty. 

b. Zool, Plainly distinguishable, clearly visible, 
evident, as av olvious marking or strife: opposcd 
to obscure. 

Obviously (¢bviasli), adv. [f. pree. +-Ly2.] 

+1. By the way, in passing, incidentally. OAs. 

1627-77 Featuam Resofews wu. xviii. 254 He that hath 
inspection therein but hy the by and obviously. 

2. In a clearly perceptible manner, evidently, 
plainly, manifestly. 

1638 Sin T. Hervant Traz. (ed. 2) 304 Texts of holy Writ 
obviously writ or painted, 1668 Hate Pref Nolle’s Aortidgni 
bij, Other matters more obviously deducible hy Argumenta- 
tion. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. 302 The other two Islands 
were obviously enough incapable of furnishing us with any 
assistance. 1872 Buack Adv. Phactor iii, Arthur .. was 
obviously in a bad temper. 

Obviousness (p‘bviasnés). Laer +-NESS.] 

+1. The state or condition of being exposed or 
open /o; openness, exposure, liability. Ods. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 169 According to the 
height of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviousness 
to Winds. @ 1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Man. w. viii. 362 In 
respect ofits vicinity and obviousness to Observation. 1841 
Terence Parables xxviii. (1864) 467 The obviousness of the 
widow [in the East]. .toall manner of oppressions and Mat os 

2. The quality of being clearly perceptible; the 
state or condition of being easily seen or under- 
stood; plainness or openness to the eye or mind. 

1671 J. Weesten Metadiogr. i. 17 Where olivionsness and 
easiness are awanting to know the subject. 1704 Norris 
Ideal World 11. iii. 158 Some are thought to write clearly 
merely through the easiness and obviousness of their matter. 
1864 Bowen Logic x. 338 Omitting nothing on account of its 
seeming triviality and obviousness, 1885 Law mes 
LXXVITI. 209/2 It has been remarked, with equal truth 
and obviousness, that [etc.]. 

+ Obvi'scate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L.ob- (OB- 1b) 
+viscdre to smear.] trans. To smear over; to 
smooth as with a slimy coating; to mollify. 

1684 tr. Bouel’s Mere. Contpit. xix. 833 Sweet things.. 
obviscate and blunt its saline Acrimony. 1710 ‘F. FuLLes 
Pharm, Extemp. 35 Mt .. obviscates, and mollifies and 
restrains their [fermenting particles of the blood] impetuous 
Torrent in the small Canals. 

+ O-bvolate,v, Obs.rare—%  [f.L.0d- (OB- 1b) 
+ volare to fly.}_ (See quot.) So + Obvola‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obvolate, to flie against. 1658 
Puitiirs, Odvolation, a flying against. 

Obvolute (p:bvliut), @. Bot. [ad. L. obvolitt- 
ws, pa. pple. of obvoluére: see next.] (See quots.) 

1760 J. Lee /natrod. Bot, ut. xvi. (1765) 207 Obvolute, 
rowled against each other; when their respective Margins 
alternately embrace the strait Margin of the opposite Leaf. 
1835 lanotev /nirod, Bot. (1848) HU. 374. 1870 Bentery 
Man, Bot. (ed. 2) 143 Uf the half of one conduplicate leaf 
Teceives in its fold the half of another folded in the same 


inanner, the vernation is half equitant or obvolnte, 1880 
Gray Struct, Bot, 139. 
Obvolution (pbwill#Jon). rare, fad. L. ob- 


volition-em a wrapping round, enveloping, n. of 
action f. obvolvére: see OBVOLVE.] The wrapping 
or folding of a bandage round a limb; also, +a 
fold, twist, or tum (of something coiled). 


1578 Banistre /fist. Afan vi. 87 In. their foldes, wrethes 
Obuolutions, and Glandules, so much seede is conteined. 


' obvolved leaue. 


OCCAMISM. 


1649 Butwer Pathomyot, u.x.234 Although the ‘Yongue 
may seeme 4 Muscle because of its wrested obs clutions and 
implications .. yet it is nut. 1857 Mavne Luxus. Lex., 
Obvolutio,..applied to the eniployment of bandages that are 
wrapped round any limb: obvolution. 

Obvolutive (pbvéli#ivs, a  [f. 1. obvolie-, 


| ppl. stem of odzo/edre (see OBVOLUTE) + -IVE.] = 


OBVOLUTE a, 1886 in THomas Jed. Dict. 

Obvolve (gbvg'lv), 7 rare. [6 1. obtolitre 
to wrap round, f, 0d- (OB- 1 c) + volvere Lo roll] 

1. “rans. To wrap round, muffle up; to disguise. 

1623 Cockrram, Oduolue, to fold round about. 1635 Hry- 
woop f/ferarch. vi. 497 The doubtfull Oraeles. all things 
> k 1651 Viccs Vew Disp. Pp 288 Ohvolved 
with an alien and feavorish odour. 1657 Tomtinson A'enou's 
Disp. 116 Pill masse... must be obvalved in fine leather. 

+2. To cause to roll round or revolve. Obs. 

1649 Bunwer /athowyot, wv. 176 His [the Muscle’s] 
Chords..with a kind of circular motiun obvolve or roll the 
Eye to the greater Angle. 

"lence Obvo'lving ff/. a., wrapping round ; 
Spec. in Latom, (see quots.). 

1826 Kiray & Sp. A ntonrol. VV. 328 Prothorax. .Obvolving, 
when there are neither ora ner snture 10 separate it from the 
antepectus.  /4/ed. 334. Mlyta .. Obvelving, when their 
epipleura: cover a considerable portion of the sides of the 
alitrunk. 

Obvolvent ‘bye lvéut), a. [ad. L. edzvolvent- 
em, pr. pple. of ofzolzcre: sce prec.] Wrapping 
or folding round ; obvolving: see quct. 

1857 Mayne Lvpos. Lev, Olvolvens.,.Folling about; 
wrapping round; applied to remedies..which act by afford: 
ing mechanical support, as bandages, ete.: obvolvent. 

Obyte, -ytt, obs. forms of Oxrr. 

Oc, var. Ac Ods., but; MIA. pa.t. of ACHE 7. 

|] Oca (dvka . Also yg occa. [Sp. ova, a. Peru- 
Vian ocea: ef. Gongalez Toad. 1608, 262 * Ovca, 
cierta rayz llamada assi’.] A name of two South 
American specics of Oxa/is. O. crenata and 0. 
fuberosa, cultivated for their tubers, which resemble 
potatoes ; the former also for its aeid lcaf-stalks. 

1604 E. Gleimstone] D'cicos/a’s dist. dadics w. xviii. 261 
The Papas and Ocas be the chiefe for nourishment and 
substance. 1688 Sra P. Rycaua tr. Gare tlasso’s Jern vt, 
xii, Fhere is auother sort which they [Peruvians] call Oca, 
of a very pleasant taste; it is long, and thick as a man's 
little finger. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
283. 1842 Paicttanp Vat. fist, Mar 431 In the hot plains, 
they planted maize, and the ocea, or oxalis, 1880 C. RK. 
Marxnam Peruz. Bark 113 Rows of Tudian girls . were 
sitting in the plaza before their little heaps of chris, ocas, 
potatoes, and other provisions. 

Ocam, obs. form of OAKUM. 

Ocarina karina’. [f. It. oca goose (in ref. to 
its shape) + -InaAl.] A simple kind of musical 
instrument consisting of a somewhat egg-shaped 
terra-colta body with a whistle-like mouthpiece and 
finger-holes ; its notes are soft and sonorous, but 
it has little compass ; it is made in several sizes to 
produce variety of tone. 

(1876 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Aus. T., Ocarine ti, a 
series of seven musical instruments made of terra cotta. 
pierced with small holes, invented by a eoripaty of per- 
formers calling themselves the Mountaineers of the Apen- 
nines.) 1897 Patent Specif. T. Zach No. 1020 A musical 
wind tnstrument..preferably formed of clay, and then baked 
or hurnt; it is to be called the ‘Ocarina’. 1883 Gd. Il’ords 
132 Ducks and geese, which are to the loudest .. Cochin 
China, what an ocarina is to a flageolet, 1893 Nation 
(N. V.) 26 Feb. 129/3 A single player with fife or ocarina. 

Oceacion, obs. f. Occasion; var. OccatIon Obs, 

Occzan, obs. form of OcEAN. 

+ Occe cate, . Oss. Also -cec-. [f. Loccacat-, 
ppl. stem of occwcdre or obcwcdre to blind, f. 04- 
(OB- 1b) + cacdre, f. cvcus blind: cf. OpcacaTE a. 

The form in oce- is more in accordance with E. analogies; 
but that in od¢- appears to have been more frequent in med. 
L. as well as in Eng. derivatives.] 

trans. ‘To blind. ence + Occeo'cated Af/. a. 

1661 K. W, oe Charae., Gd. Olid Cause (1860) 60 Like 
an occecated Tobit. 1664 H. More Svaapsis Proph. 532 
Whereas God is said..to ocexcate the Jews, or deceive the 
prophets, it is to be understood of the permission of these 
things. 

+ Occeca'tion. Os. Also -cec-: see also 
OxscxcaTion, fad. late L. occecatién-em, n. of 
action f. L. oceecdre: see prec.) The action of 
blinding ; a blinded condition. -— 

1608-11 Br. Hawt Occas. Medit, § 57 It isan addition to 
the misery of this inward occacation, that it is ever joyned 
with a secure confidence. 1691 tr. Lmilianne'’s Frauds 
Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 137 O stupendous occeecalion. 

+ O-ceallated, pf/. a. Obs, rare—°, [f. L. occal- 
lat-ts having 2 hard skin, callous, pa. pple. of 
*occallare (f. ob- (OB- 1b) + callum hard skin) 
+-ED1,) (See quot.) Hence + Occalla-tion, 

1623 CockeraM, Occallated, brawnie, bard. 1658 Pitictirs, 
Oceallation, a making hard like brawn. 

Occam, obs. form of Oakust. 

Occamism (p'kimiz’m). [f. name Occam or 
Ockham + -13M.] The doctrine or system of the 
English scholastic philosopher, William of Occam, 
who lived in the first half of the r4th c., called in 
later times the ‘ Invincible Doctor’. __ 

Occam was a pupil of Duns Scotus, but rejected and op- 
posed the Realism of his master, forming a new speculative 
sect who revived the tenets of Nominalism. He maintained 
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OCCAMIST. 


that general ideas have no objective reality out of the mind, 
but are merely a product of abstraction, His teachings pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of scholasticism. 

Hence O-ccamist, O-ccamite, a disciple or fol- 


lower of Occam; Occami-stic a. 

1s79 Fucke Aef Kastel 752 rawlings between the Tho- 
mists, and Scotists, Albertists, Occamists. 1657 BaxtEr 
Winding-sheet Pop. § 14 ‘Vhey differ in many hundred 

joints, as the writings of the Schoolmen, the Thomists, and 

Scotists, and Ockamists..dodeclare. 1837-9 Tianna //2st. 
Lit, 1. iii. § 69 Masters of arts were bound by oath never to 
teach Ockhamism, 1874 J. H. Buent Diet. Scets, Occamites, 
the school of English Nominalists, or rather the revivers of 
Nominalism, who followed William of Occham's lead in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and whose opposition to 
Realism brought about the decline of scholastic philosophy. 

Occamy (g'kAmi). Forms: 6 ochamie, ock- 
amie, occam, 8 ochimy, 8-9 ockamy, occamy, 
(ockumy). [A corrupt form of a/omye, alcamy, 
AtcuEmy.] A metallic composition imitating 
silver: cf. Ancneny 3. Also aéfrzé. and fg. 

1595 Nasue Saffro Walden Nijb, A tongue of copper 
or ochamie (meerely counterfetting silver) such as organe 
pipe and serjeants maces are made of. 2713 Steece Guard. 

0. 26? 1 This thimble and an occamy spoon. 1755 Jonson, 
Ochimy, a mixed base metal. 1857 Six F. Pargrave Norue. 
& Hug. IL. 839 The dawning spirit of conventional honour 
gilding the ockamy shield of Chivalry. 1864 4. ¢ QO. 3rd Ser. 
V. 410 This Lanes f of ridicule elaborated by three of the 
verbal alchemists of the day. 

Ocear, obs. form of Ocure, OcKER. 

+Occa'se. Obs. rare. [ad. L. occds-us a falling, 
going down, setting, f. ppl. stem of ocefdére to fall 
down, f.08- (OB- 1.a) + cadére to fall.] Falling, fall. 

1609 Hevwoon frit, Troy v. sciv, He lights in Lemnos, 
nor can Vulcan die By thisoccase. 1657 ‘lomtixson Acnon's 
Disp. 323 A small .. seed .. follows upon the occase of its 
flowers. | . 

Occasion (gké*zan’, 5.1 Also 4-5 -ioun, 
-youn, § -ione, 5-6 -yon(e, (5 -cion, 6 -cyon, 
-tyon, 6-7 -tion). [ad. L. ocedstén-em falling (of 
things) towards (cach other), juncture, opportunity, 
motive, reason, pretext, in late L. also cause; n. 
of action f. occidére (sce prec.); in F. occasion 
(12-13the. in Hatz,-Darm.) a learned form, which 
al length displaced the popularly descended OF. 
ochetson, ochison, ochoison, north, Ir. okeson, okison, 
ocaison, etc., also OF. achais-, acheis-, aches-, achis- 
un, -on, etc., an-, encheison, etc., ‘occasion, cause, 
reason, motive, accusation, accident, circumstance o 
whence the ME. forms ACHESOUN, ANCHESOUN, 
EncuEeasox, CuEesoun.] 

I. 1. A falling together or juncture of circum- 
stances favourable or suitable to an end or pur- 
pose, or admitting of something being done or 
effected; an opportunity. + In early use esf. in 
pregnant sense, Opportunity of attacking, of fault- 
finding, or of giving or taking offence; a ‘handle’ 
against a person, 70 dake occasion, to take ad- 


vantage of an opportunily (to do something). 

31382 Wveur 2 Adzgs v. 7 Takith heed and seeth, that 
occasiouns [Vulg, occasiones] he sechith ayeyns me. — 2 Cor. 
xi. r2 That that I do, and [ schal do, that 1 kitte awey the 
occasioun of hem, that wolenoccasioun. 1484 Caxton Madles 
of “Esop t. iv, Men .. sekynge occasion to doo some harme 
and dommage to the good. 1526 Prder. Pex/. (W. de W. 
1531) 17 b, All this he dyd to gyue vs an occasyon of reuerent 
familiarite. 1538 Starkey Dialogue England t i. 24 Let 
not occasyon slyppe. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's dust, 1. 143 
Of which wordes the Apostle toke occasion to make this 
comparison. 1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 345 Till fitter 
occasion of revenge offered it selfe. 1660 Pervs Diary 
6 Dec., I took occasion to go up and to bed in a pet. 1703 
J. Locan in Pa. Hist, Soc. Men. 1X. 230 We take all pos- 
sihle care to avoid giving occasions. 1779 J. Moore View 
Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. is 2, 1 now seize the first occasion of com- 
municating the whole to you. _1799 Harais in Owen A/rg. 
Wellestey's Desp. (1877) 117 Colonel Wellesley’s division 
turning the right flank of the enemy, gave occasion to 
General Floyd .. to disperse a cutchery of infantry. 1835 

Bentuam Aation. Rew. 244 A prime minister has not so 
many occasions for acquiring information respecting farm- 
ing asa farmer. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) LIL. 597 Here... 
we may take occasion to correct an error which occurred nt 
P. 582. 1879 Faovnr Czsar ix. 103 Occasions of war had 

een caught at with rich communities. 4 

b. Personified as a female bald behind; esp. in 
to take occasion by the forelock: see FoRELOCK $6.2 2. 

1592 Martowe Jew of Maita y. ii, Begin betimes ; occa- 
sion’s bald behind. 1606 Brysxert Civ. Life g [fhe may 
once Jay hold vpon that locke, which, men say, Occasion 
hath growing on her forehead, being bald behind. 1673 
Mutton ?. &.1. 173 Zeal and duty are not slow, But on 
Occasions forelock watchful wait. 1819 Suetiry Cencé v. i, 
We can escape even now, So we take fleet occasion Ly the 
hair. 185: Tennyson 70 the Queen 31 To take Occasion by 
the hand, A 

2. A juncture or condition of things, an occur- 
rence, fact, or consideration, affording ground for 
an action or a state of mind or feeling; a reason, 
ground; also, in pregnant sense, good or adequate 
reason: = CAUvsE sé. 3, 3b. 

+ Occasion why =‘ reason why'; cf. cause why, Cause sé. 
3c. todd occasion, inducement tosin, ‘offence *, ‘stumbling- 
block ' (= Gr. oxaévSadav in N. T.). 

¢1385 Cnaccer ZL. G. W.994 Dido, And shortly tolde al 
the occasion Why Dido come in-to that Region. 1489 Cax- 
tox Faytes of A.\.vii. 17 Be not moeued for lyty! occasion. 
1523 In. Bennens Frofss. 1. exxxvii 164 Tyll nowe there 
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was none occasion why. 1526 TinpaLe A/a??. xviii, 7 Wo 
be unto the world because of evill occasions. /did.8 Vif thy 
honde or thy fote geve the occasion of evyll. 2594 La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 3 We shall at the feast giue them 
occasiun to thinke more seriously of their error. 1613 R. 
Hit Pathw, Piety Pref, If ever people .. had occasion to 
praise God, we are they. 1634 Sir T. Herpeet 7 7xav. 35 By 
degrees, upon small occasion he beheaded and strangled 
most of them. 31714 Swirt Pres. St. AG Wks. 1755 VI. 
210 What occasions the ministry may have given for this 
coldness, 1748 Ricuarnsox Clarissa (1811) 1, xxxvii. 278, 
1 beg your pardon. .for having given you occasion to remind 
me of the date of your last. 1763 J. Brown Poctry & Mus, 
vii. 141 One of the first Efforts Bi growing Politeness is to 
avoid all Occasions of Offence. 1843 Dickens CAris/mas 
Carol ii, The occasion of its using..a great extinguisher for 
a cap, 

+b. A pretext; an cxcuse. Obs, 

1388 Wyeur Phil. i.18 The while on al maner, ethir bi oc- 
casioun | L. per occastonen), ethir bi treuthe, Crist is schewid. 
1444 Notls of Parlt. V.110/1 That none of the saide officers 
.. be occasion or under colour of her Offices take none other 
thing. 1896 Srenser /. QO. vy. x. 13 Delay... Whose manner 
was all passengers to stay And enteytaine with her occasions 
sly. 1649 Mi.ton ison. iv, Wks. (1847) 286 AU this,,was 
buta mere colour and occasion taken of his resolved absence 
from the parliament. 

3. An occurrence leading to some result; hence, 
generally, That which produces an effect : = Causx 
sb.1, Const. of, téhal. To give occasion to, to 
give rise Lo, to occasion. 

3138a Wvciir Yosh. xxii. 25 Bi this occasionn joure sones 
shilen turne awey oure sones fro the dreed of the Lord. 
e1402 Lypc. Compl. BL Kat. 165 Thought & secknesse were 
occasioun ‘That he thus lay in lameutacioun. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm. 4g b, Heresies..to the reproch of Christ,.. 
or the which may be an occasion of sedition. 1669 Marvete 
Let. Mayor of Hult Wks. 1776.1 112 The crowd of business 
.. ohtiging us to sit both forenoon and afternoon, .. which 
indeed is the occasion that I have the less vigor feft at night. 
1738 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 205 The expulsion of 
the Shepherds by the Kings of Thebais was the occasion 
that the Philistines were so numerous in the days of Saul. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 141 P10 A mistake which had 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. 1859 Texnxvson 
Geraint 233 A little vext at losing of the hunt, A little at 
the vile occasion. 

b. Somelhing that contributes to produce an 
effect, by providing the opportunity for the efficient 
cause to operate; a subsidiary or incidental cause. 
Distinguished from cause = ‘efficient cause’ (CAUSE 
sh, &). 

[15sr T. Witson Legthe 1. Liij, Those causes, that are 
fetched farre of, and beeyng but halfe causes, partly and by 
the waye, geue onely the occasion.} 1605 Bacon Ade. 
Learn, Ww. x. § 3 It [medicine] considereth causes of diseases, 
with the occasions or impulsions. ¢170§ BEKKELEY Con 
mon-pl. Bk, in Fraser Life (1871) 430 What means Cause 
as distinguish’d from Occasion? Nothing but a being which 
wills, when the effect follows the volition. 1854 DEQuincry 
Autobiog. Sk, Coleridge U1. 224 Such were the causes ; but 
the immediate occasion of his departure. .was the favourable 
opportunity..of migrating in a pleasant way. 1860 Maxsei. 
Proleg. Log. ix. 301 Experience furnishes if not the cause 
at least the occasion of every object of our cognition. 1871 
Markey Alen. Law § 433 The injury to the individual .. 
though it is never the cause of the action of a Court of Law 
is the occasion of it. 

c. A person who causes or brings about some- 
thing ; esg. one who does so incidentally. 

3548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V/1 37 He suspected yt Geralde 
erle of Kyldare .. was the cause and occasion yt he had no 
succoures nor ayde sent to him. 2605 Verstecan Dec. 
Intell, vi, (1628) 185 The Queene of English blood royal, was 
occasion that the depressed English nation was raised againe 
ynto honor and credit. 1680 Estadl. fest 39 He will not 
forget those who have been the occasions. .of cruelty. 1711 
SrerLe Sfect, No. 136 » 3 He was the Occasion that the 
Muscovites kept their Fire in so soldier-like amanner. 1814 
Souruey Roderick xxiv. 255 Vain hope—if all the evil was 
ordained..And we the poor occasion. 

+d. The action of causing or occasioning. Also 
transf. That which is caused or occasioned. 

41533 Lp. Beaxers J/vort 531 He made his complayntis, 
how by the oceasyon: of duke Huon of Burdeaux, he had 
loste Jditi. of his nephues. 1560 Daus uw. Steidane's Comm, 
276 They saye it is to be imputed, partly to their owne 
errour, partly to the occasion of others. 3598 B. Jonson 
iv, Alan in Hum. 1. viii, Without adjection of your 
Assistance or Occasion, s600 Suaxs. 4. ¥. £. 1. i. 178 O 
that woman that cannot make her fault her husbands occa- 
sion, let her neuer nurse her childe her selfe. 

+4. That which gives rise to discussion or con- 
sidcration; the subject treated or debated. Oés. 

3635 LATHAM Falconry (1633)91 In the forepart of this book 
1 bane written more at large vpon the same occasion, 1638 
Be. Luanpare Let, fo Aébp. Canter’. in Hales Gold. Reut., 
Since this time the Synod hath been somewhat warmed ; 
for before we were held with small occasions. 1651 /'udler's 
Abel Kediv., Melancthon (1867) 1. 279 Telling them that in 
a general council all occasions, defendings, opinions and 
judgments ought to he free, 


II. 5. A juncture of circumstances requiring 
or calling for action; necessity or necd arising 


from circumstances. Const. for (+ of) or 8 

1576 Fiemine Panopl. Epist. 278 Tell me (good riende) 
what occasion constrained you, to seeke accesse hether? 
1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. 2V, 11. 11. 74 When he had oteasion to 
be seene, He was but as the Cuckow isin Iune, Heard, not 
regarded. 1607 — Tinton 1. i. 19 Hauing great and instant 
occasion to vse filtie Tatents, 1697 Damrier Voy. I. 110, 
5000 packs of flower, for 2 reserve, if we should have occa- 
sion of any. 1712 Appison Sfcet. No. 439 ? 3 There will be 
no Occasion for him. 176a-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint. (1786 11. 235 Having frequent occasion to make use 
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of enamel, 1803 Mar. Encewortn Aoral 7. (1816) I. xv. 
129 The corrector .. scarcely had occasion to alter a word. 
1883 Jilustr. Lond. News 27 Sept. 291/2 There is no occasion 
to call in the magicians, and the astrologers, 1885 Laur 
Times UX XIX. 130/1 Every lawyer who has had occasion 
to thread the labyrinth of the statutes under which London 
is governed. 

+b. A particular, esp. a personal, need, want, 
or requirement. Chiefly in f/. = needs, require- 
ments. Ods. 

31596 Swans. A/erch. V. 1. i. 139 My purse, my person, my 
extreamest meanes Lye all vnlock'd to your occasions. 2665 
Sir T. Hersert Prav. (1677) 174 Seeing the People cut them 
into many sluces, and divert the streatn to serve their occa- 
sions. 1740 J. Crarke due. Vouth (ed. 3) 171 The Latin 
‘Vongue wants Words to answer a great many of our modern 
Occasions. 3753 Fiztpinc Amedia m, vii, He had not a 
shilling left to spare from his own occasions. 1795 NELSON 
19 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II, 57, A total deprivation of 
sight for every common occasion in life is the consequence 
of the foss of part of the crystal of my right eye. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Misertes Hum. Life (1826) v. Concl., 1 hope 
you can contrive to suit them to my occasions. 

+6. That which one has need to do; necessary 
business; a matter, piece of business, business 
engagement. Chiefly in f/., Affairs, business. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. frav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of ‘opposite occasions. 1607 Statutes in /fist. Wakefield 
Gram. Sch, (18g2) 57 Sucche as .. have occasion with the 
governours. & WN. Riding Ree. (1884) 1. 173 They going 
about their occasions, 1636 Eart or Manxcnester in Aue. 
clench MSS. (List. MSS. Comm.) I. 276 My occasions are 
so ped as 1 know not whether they will give me any leave 
tu see the country this summer. 1679 G. R. tr. Soyatuan's 
Theat. World 1. 41 They employed themselves about their 
lawful occasions. @2713 ELiwoon Autodiog. (1714) 70 You 
are discharged, and may take your Liberty, to go about 
your Occasions. 1783 NeLson 28 Oct. in Nicolas Drsf. (1845) 
1. 83 Six months leave of absence, to go to Lisle, in France, 
on my private occasions. 1840 Bannam Jagol. Leg Leech of 
Folkest., Betake thy self to thy lawful occasions. 

+b. pi. Necessities of nature. Obs, 

1698 Frver “ice. E. fudia & P.156 Where they do all 
occasions, leaving their Exerements there. 1755 SMOLLETT 
ple iv. xx, My master Don Quixote .. eats, drinks, and 

oes his occasions like other men. 1789 M. Manan tr. Per- 
sits (1795) 38 note, It was unlawful to do their occasions or 
1o make water in any sacred place. 

III, +7. A juncture of circumstances (in itself) ; 
the falling out or happening of anything; a casual 
occurrence; an event, incident, circumstance. Ods. 

1534 Exvor Doctr. Princes gh, Dooe thou nothyng in 
furie, sens other men knowe what time and occasion is 
meetestforthe. 1602 Sir R. Bovir Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11. (1887) I. 4x Since my last hear is growne no occasion 
worthy the advertising. @ 1649 Winturor New Eng. (1853) 
11. 368 There fell out at this time a very sad occasion. 

+b. gen. The falling ont or happening of 
things or events; the course of cvents or circum- 


stances. Obs. 

1595 SHAKS. JoAn tv. ii. 125 With-hold thy eed, dreadfull 
Occasion; O make a league with me, ‘till | haue pleas'd 
My discontented Peeres. 3597 — 2 d/en. JV, iL 72 Wee 
see which way the Streame of Time doth runne, And are 
enfore'd from our most quiet there, By the rough Torrent 
of Occasion. 

8. A particular casual occurrence or juncture ; 
a case of something happening; the time, or 
one of the times, at which something happens; 
a particular time marked by some occurrence or 
by its special character, + Formerly sometimes 
in more general sensc, A case, an instance. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 116 Hearyng the king upon an 
oceasion to talke of breade. 1573 J. Sanororp /Towrs 
Recreat, (1576) 121 When there were deade at Milan .. cer- 
tayne noble..yong men, Alciato made upon that occasion.. 
these wittie verses. 1588 Suaus. Z, 4. £.v.ii.143 Vpon the 
next occasion that we meete. bl DelaQuint Compl. 
Gari. 1. 37 Wc ought to have a Ballustre with some Steps to 
come down into that Garden, which is an Ornament to be 
wish'd for in snch Occasions. 3707 Curios. in Husdb. § Gard, 
145 Thus argues Boyle in several Occasions. 1748 IlartLey 
Observ. Alan t. ii. 218 These Muscles drawing the Eye out 
on eminent Occasions, 1978: Cowrrr Friendship 148 Some- 
times occasion brings to light Our friend's defect long hid 
from sight. 1834 Mrow1n Avtgder in Wales 1. 24 Till that 
occasion, I never had known what terror really was, 1883 
Athenzum 8 Sept. 305/1 An article of bis appearing on the 
occasion of the death of Gogol. Avod. On the occasion of 
her marriage with Mr. ——. ; 

9. An event or function of some special kind. 

a. A religious function or ceremonial; in Scot- 
land, a Commmnion service; the annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly sacramental season. arch, or Obs. 

1789 A. Witson Poems & Lit. Prose. (1876) 29 It has been 
our custom, on the ‘Tuesday's night after our Occasion, to he 
hearty over a pint. 1803 A. Prixere Sere. 4 Lett, (1840) 
1g0 Our autumn occasions had been good times to many. 
1844 Sage's Wks. 1. 368 rote, They [servants] were to he 
allowed to attend a certain number of fairs And occasions or 
sacraments during the year, | 1892 C. G. M<Crie Worship 
Preshyt. Scot. 311 The adininistration of the Lord's Supper 
upon what are styled ‘occasions’. 1900 Cwartottr, Han- 
avry in Axfobiog, (1901) xv. 224 When the Home-going ts, 
I want to say. .‘ by desire '—no flowers;.. Also I would niuch 
wish a Church of England occasion. ; 

b. A special ceremony or celebration; a ‘ func- 
tion’; an ‘event’. Chiefly collge. 

3860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) EH. 374 
Keep the town for occasions, but the habits should be formed 
to retirement. 1870 Dickens &. Drood iii, These occasions 
seem to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy. Mod, \s 
was a great occasion. 
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IV. Phrases and Comb. 10, ta. By occasion 
of, through the (incidental) operation or agency 
of; by reason of; on account of; because of. Ay 
occasion thai, for the reason that, because. Ods. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 346/2 Be occasion of the seide 
diversite, ¢14§0 tr. De /uitatione 1. xvi. 18 What encry 
man verily is, best is shewid by occasion of aduersite. 
€1460 Fortescve dds. & Lint. Alon, ix. (1885) 129 We hane 
atso sene. .somme off the kynges subgettes gyff hym bataill, 
by occasion pat thair livelod and offices were |e grettest off 
be lande. 1560 Davs tr. Séeidane's Comtnt. 466 The Arche- 
hyshops of Mentz, Trevers and Collon by occasion of the 
bathes met that tyme together. 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage 
(1614) 124 They which by occasion of iournying or unclean- 
nesse could not now celebrate the Passeover. 1667 Prerys 
Diary 15 May, The wrong the credit of this office has 
received by this rogue’s occasion. 

b. + By occasion, by chance, casually, incident- 
ally (04s.). On or upon occasion (+t by occasions, 
as occasion or opporlunity arises; now and then, 
occasionally. Ovz or «pon (+ by) occasvon of, in 
casual or incidental connexion with. 

1s60 Daus tr. Stetdane’s Comm. 378 A few daies after, 
John Steidane, by occasion of talke spnke of the same to the 
Emperours Ambassadour. 1562 Coorer Axsu. J’riv. Masse 
{1850) 46 One of the copies of this answer hy oceasiun .. 
lighted into my hands. ¢ 1585 R. Browne sfzscv. Cart. 
wright 3 The prayers may be .. left off by ovcasions: as 
when the Minister is to preach. 1g90 Suaks. Aééd's. Mt. 
i, 1g0 Nay, I] can gleeke vpon occasion. «1649 WixTHRov 
fist. New #ng. (1853) tt. 26 Mr. Peter by occasion preached 
one Lord’s day. 1665 Sia T. Iersent Z raz. (1677) 24 Petty 
Islands .. which .. environ, and in a sort defend her upon 
occasion. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 136 P3 Upon occasion of 
the mention of the Battle of Pultowa, F could not forbear 
giving an Account [etc], 1844 Lincaro Alngle-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) 1. App. K. 369 On occasion of these grants it may not 
be amiss to add a few remarks. 1884 W. E. Norris Thirlty 
ffallix, She could he extremely generous upon uccasion. 

LM. For (on, upon) one’s occasion, ow one's ac- 
count, for one’s sake. 

1656 Breamuati. Aepdre. v. 221 Had they not reason to well- 
come them. .who were come only upontheir occasion? 1856 
Enrason Eng. fraéts iii, 41 The traveller.,reads quietly the 
Times newspaper, which .. seems to have machinized the 
test of the world for his occasion. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 

88 Whoso amendeth not on occasion of others, others shall 
be amended on occasion of him. 


12. Contb., as occasion-giver. 
1568 Grarron Chron. Ul. 113 Stephen .. 
the occasion gever of all the tumults. 


+ Occa‘sion,sé.2 Ods.rare. [ad.L.occasion-cm 
(see prec.), taken as n. of action of occidéve in 
sense ‘to go down, set’, for which the actnal L. word 
was occdsus.] Setting (of the sun). 

1533 Betrenorn Liuy 1. (16822) 87 Ane lidil afore the occa- 


sioun of the son. /éid. 171 Now was the sonne fast tending 
to his occasion. 

Occasion (gké"zon), v [f. Occasion 56.1; 
=F. occastonner to cause, occasion (15th c in 
Godef. Compi.) ; cf. OF. occasfoner to pick a quarrel 
with, to accuse; med.L. occdsténdre to burden 
with occasional taxes.] 

+1. fans. To give occasion to (a person); to 
induce by affording an opportunity or a ground ; 
to urge or impel by circumstances; also, to do 
this habitually ; hence, to habituate, accustom. 

a. to a course of action. Obs. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge in Kede me, etc. (Arb.) 134 By the 
meanes wherof I & suche other..are occasioned to theft or 
murder. 3545 Upatt -rasut. Par, Luke xix. 156 This is 
thy daie, in whiche thou art occasioned to emendemente. 
@15§5 Latimer Sern. § Rene. (1845) 243 That ye..do..the 
best that you can to occasion your parishioners to peace. 
1684 1, Matuen Resark. Provid. i. (1890) 4 My children. 
poor souls, whom I had occasioned to such an end in their 
tender years, when as they could scarce be sensible of death. 


+b. éo do something (passing into 2b). Ods. 

1538 Covernpare WV, Test. Ded., Such ignorant hodies.. 
shall through this smatl labour be occasioned to attain unto 
more knowledge. 1563 /fonilies 1. Fasting (1859) 294 
Fasting was one of the meanes wherehy Almighty God was 
occasioned to alter the thing which hee had purposed con- 
cerning Ahab. 1590 Recorne, etc. Gr. Artes (1640) 405 To 
occasion you to study the better, f will leave this doubt 
wholly to your owne search. 1678 Cuowortn /nte/l. Syst. 
1. iv. § 13. 225 Aristotle .. was not occasioned to co that .. 
because it was a Doctrine then Generally Received, but 
only because he hada mind, odiously to impute such a thing 
to the Pythagoreans, 

2. To be the occasion or cause of (something) ; 
to give ground for, give rise to, cause, bring 
about, esp. in an incidental or subsidiary manner 
(cf. Occasion 56,1 3 b). 

a. With simple obj. 
direct personal obj.) 

1596 SreNser 7. Q. v1. i. 12 My haptesse case Is not occa- 
sioned through my misdesert, 1632 J. Havwaro tr. Bior1i's 
&rontena 147 Esther too light, or too free feeding hath 
occasioned you this dreame. 1665 Preys Diary 2 Jan., 
T occasioned much mirth witha ballet I brought with me. 
1736 Butter Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1875 J. 76 Any course of 
action which will probably oceasion them greater temporal 
inconvenience. 1796 Morsx Amer. Geog. 1. 170 Its spray 
rises a great height in the air, occasioning a thick cloud of 
vapours, 1863 Fr. A. Kesnie Resid. in Georgia 70, 1 saw 
an advertisement which oceasioned me much thought. _ 1875 

owett Pate (ed. 2) V. 166 He whose folly is occasioned 

by his own jealousy..is to suffer more heavily. 
b. With o4/. and fvfi: To cause (a person or 


which had bene 


(Sometimes also with in- 


| 
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thing) ¢o de or to do something; in pass. ‘To be 
caused or constrained by circumstances. 

1610 Boys IWVés. (1630) 413, 1 am occasioned here to meet 
a peeuish and vncharitable people, 1917 tr. A resier's 10). 
77 When any Man happens to have a violent Fall, which 
occasions him to bleed at the Nose. 1802 Mag. Encrworttt 
Merad T. (1816) 1. xiv. 109 This occasioned him to be much 
in the shop. 1849 Grove Greece i. Iv, (1862) V. 53 It occa. 
sioned them lo make indignant remonstrance. 

+c. To give (one) reason to go, to take (one. 

1633 Warton Angler i, 2, T have stretchd my legs up 
‘Fottenhan: Hil to overtake you, hoping your businesse may 
eccasion you towards Ware. 

+3. To employ for one’s occasions or needs, to 
make use of. Ods. rare—". 

1632 Sretman //ést. Sacrilese (1698) 202, Iknow a Merchant. 
man... that bought the Contents of two noble Libraries for 
gos. a piece. .this stuff hath he occasioned instead of Grey 
Paper by the space of more than these ten Years [el gueoz. 
SJrom Bale, whe has occupyed), 

+4. The pa. pple. was formerly used to intro- 
duce the cause or occasion of a preceding fact ; 
oceastoned by, in consequence of. Obs. 

1634 Sin T. Herneet 7am. 47 [The ship] sunke and was 
swallowed by the Sands, occasioned hy a hole, neglected by 
the Carpenter. /éff. 185 Some of which..wete drowned, 
unable to swim to shore occasioned by age, and violent 
course of the Sea, 1657 R. Licon Bardadocs (1673) 27 Our 
locks too. will rust in the wards. .and all this occasion ’d by 
the moistness of the Air, 1725 Du Fur Voy. sound Work? 
(1840) 117 The Indians’ dwellings. .were allata distance from 
the river, occasioned .. by the rivers overflowing the flat 
grounds near its banks. 

llence Ocea‘sioning 74/. sh, and Af/.a. 

1632 Star Chamé. Cases (Camden) 144 M° Broughton and 
Mr‘ Voung were both to be sentenced, the one for makinge 
the disturbance, and the other for occasioning of it. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 188 An easy Excise..upon such Commodities, as 
naturally tend to the occasioning of Pride, [dleness, Luxury. 
3817 Cotrrioce seg. Lit 30 Ife admits five agents, or 
ocvasioning causes. 

Occa‘sionable, «. rare. [f. Occasion a. + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being occasioned or caused ; 
likely to be occasioned. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serm, Wks 1686 114. sii, 143 This Practice 
will fence us against immoucrate displeasure occasionable by 
mens hard opinions. 

Occasional (gkéi:zanil), @. (sd.) [f. Occasion 
sol 4 asus ef. late 1. occdsiéndliter as occasion 
arises. IF. occastonned (1918 in Dict. Acad.).] 

+1. That happens or arises casually or inci- 
dentally; casual. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chou. TE 109 The stealyng of their Apples, 
and their other occasionall danunages. 1654 Eari. Moxa. 
tr, Bentivegtia's Warrs of landers 362 He said. .that the 
tumults,.might be caused by some occasional confusion. 

2. Happening or operating on some partieular 
occasion; limited to specific occasions; arising 
out of, required by, or made for, the occasion. 

Occasional Confornuty, Conformist: see CoxvormstTy 3, 
Coxrormist 2; tOccastonad bi/? = Occasional Conformity 
Bill. Occastona? cause combines the meanings ‘ operating 
on a particular occasion‘ and ‘serving as an occasion or 
secondary cause": see quots under sense 4, and cf. Occa- 
SIONALISM. 

2163 Doxne in Sedect. (2840) 27 For other occasional 
points, the Church had need of a continual assistance of the 
Spirit of God. 1661 Hevuin /#ist. Ref WU. 35 The sacrifice 
of Noah as it was remarkable, so it was oceasional. 1677 
W. Hunnarp Narrative 1 (1865) 247 By his occasional 
going from the Sermon, being forced thereunto by the 
Extremity of the Toothach. 1911 Swiet Leéé. IL. 265 
They say the Occasional hill is brought to-day into the 
honse of lords. 1776 Anam Situ IV. Nu ut. ii. (1869) T, 306 
Gold and silver which he would otherwise have been obliged 
to keep by him for answering occasional demands. 1790 
Burxe Fr. Xcv. 301 The vice of the ancient democracies... 
was, that they ruled..by occasional decrees, psepiismata. 
1825 Bextuam Aasion, Aczv. § With regard to rewards, the 
most important division is into occasional and permanent. 

b. Of a speech, literary composition, religious 
service, etc.: Produced on, or intended for, a 
special occasion. Hence Occasional speaker, 
writer, ete., one who delivers occasional speeches 
or writes occasional verses, pamphlets, etc. 

1687 Dryorx //ind § P. 11. 339 Yet all those letters were 
not writ to all, Nor first intended, but occasionat Their 
absent sermons. 1701 Standey's Hist. Philos. Biog. 4 Their 
Doctrines, Letters, Occasional Speeches. 1779-81 Jouxson 
L, P., Dryden Wks. 11, 389 In an occasional performance 
no height of excellence can be expected. 1849 MacavLay 
flist, Bug. x. U1. 642 It..sustains, better perhaps than any 
occasional service which has been framed during two 
centuries, a comparison with. .the Book of Common Prayer. 
1883 JAfanch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/3 Some of his verses are 


purely occasionat and have no claim to stability. 1894 
iWestm. Gaz. 5 Mar. 3/1 He is..one of the very best 


occasional speakers in England. 
seizing the spirit of an occasion, F 

ec. Of an article of use, building, piece of furni- 
ture, etc.: Made or constructed for the occasion ; 


adapted for use on special occasions. 

1760-72 H. Broonr: Food of Quad. (1809) 111. 84 {We bored] 
a large hole in the side of our ship..for which we had an 
occasional plug prepared. 1813 Ciro. in Aun. Reg. 51 The 
occasional saloon was singularly novel and beautiful. 1875 
Carpentry & Join. 115 A loo, or occasional table. 1 
ivestm, Caz. 21 June 7/1 The chair that the Queen sat in 
during the service was a Chippendale occasional Spanish 
mahogany chair. 

d. Of persons: Acting or employed for the 


oceasion or on particular occasions. 


No one is quicker at 


OCCASIONALLY. 


1759 Aun. Reg. 140 That the occasional proctors take all 

possible care that order..be ohserved, 177% in /riv. 
Ld, Malmesbury 1870) 1. 233 An occasional maid of Louisa’s, 
who supplies the place of her own when she is absent with 
Gertrude. 1785 Pacey Mor, Mhitos, (1818) 11.430 Loose ranks 
of occasional and newly-levied troops, @ 1859 Macacray 
Hist. Eng. xxiii, Vig Vhe occasional soldier is no match 
for the professional soldier. 

3. Happening as an occasion presents itself, but 
without certainty or regularity; laking place, 
occurring, or met with now and then, 

1630 fimplied in Oceastoxauty 3) atgig Burnet (J), 
According 1o many occasional reflections dispersed in other 
places of Scripture concerning it [the flood]. 1828 WEBSTER 
s.\, We make cecnsional remarks on the events of the age. 
1849 Macautsy /fist. Hug. iil, 1. 293 In spite of the occa. 
sional murmurs of tLe Commons, 1865 Liv txustone Zamihest 
vy. 108 With the exception of an occasional leopard, there are 
ho beasts of prey to disturh domestic animals. 1878 1, P. 
Meaeorin Feet 65 The human teeth have doubtless been 
subject through all time to occasional disease. — 1881 J. 
Russet f/aigs v. 105 Au occasional raid upon his neigh. 
bour’s moveables, 

4. Constiluling or serving: as the occasion or 
incidental cansc; rately const. of. Occasional 
cause Vetaph.\, (a) a secondary cause whereby 
or whereapon the primary or efficient cause comes 
into operation; (4) in the Cartesian philosophy: 
sce OCCASION ALISM. 


acoonpan 
all which..Ged is. .the total, rie eee and independent 
cause, 1727 41 Cuampers Cred sv. Cause, The motions .. 
of the sonl and body, are only Oceavionad Causes of what 
pisses in the one or the other. 1850 Rosserit Dante + 
Cire t. (1874) 124 Deem thou rething else cecasional Of my 
long silence. 1854 Ferner Jast. Weraph. 476 The Cartesian 
doctrine of @ casional,as distinguished from efficient causes. 
1892 Dasly . 24 Mar. 5/7 The ‘ oceasional’ question— 
using the adjective in the metaphysical scose—is a question 
about wages. 

B. sé. +1, An occasional sperch or writing 

Chiefly 7.) Ods, 

1655 Furtir CA. fist. xt x. $87 Hereat Mr. Dod .. fell into 
ayertinent and seasonable discourse (as more hetter at orca. 
sionals), 1682 Lp. Norra “¢/e) Light in the Way to Paradise, 
with other occasionals. 

2. collog. An occasional 
Casvuan B. 3). 

1892 Pall Mall G. 6 \pr. 2/2 Vhere is no way of meeting 
both cases at once except by discriminating between the 
regulars and the oecssionals, 

ITence Occa'sionalness [ailey vol. 1], 1727). 

Occasionalism gkérgonaliz'm). [f. prec. + 
-IsM, alter G. occastonalismes.] The doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosopher Geulincx which ac- 
counted for the interaction of mind and matter by 
supposing that on occasion of every volition God 
produces a corresponding mavement of the body 
and on occasion of every affection of the body 
a corresponding idea ; mind and body thns stand- 
ing to one another in the relation of occasional 
causes. 

1842 in Branxpe Dict, Sef. etc. 1867 J. 1. Stirtixe tr. 
Schwerlrr's List. Phitos. (ed. 9) 167 The philosophy of 
Malebranche..in its single leading thought that we see and 
know all things in God, demonstrates itself to be, like the 
oecasionalism of Geulinx,a special attempt to overcome the 
dnalism of the Cartesian philosophy on its own principles 
and under its own presuppositions, 1884 tr. Lefse's Metaps. 
114 The first assumption would only have led back to the 
embarrassments of Occasionalism. 

Occasionalist (skétganilist). [See -1s7.] 

+1. An occasional conformist. Ods. 

1705 Char. of a Smoker in Harl. Mise. (1808) XL. 30 He 
--makes an interest against the Occasional bill, because he 
is a sort of an oceasionalist himself. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of Occasionalism, 

1776 Burxe Corr., Let. to Fohu Bourke (1844) 1h v12 Our 
love to the occasionalist, but not server of occasions. 1838 
Blackw, Mag. XLV. 234 From Aristotle, down throngh his 
scholastic followers, past the occasionalists and pre-estab- 
lished harmonists. 1879 Huxtev //rse ix. 166 The suc- 
cessors of Descartes either found themselves obliged, with 
the Occasionalists, to call in the aid of the Deity, or fete.]. 

attrib. 1891 Athenwute 10 Jan. 55/2 It contains ., much 
information about the great Occasionalist thinker |Geulincs]. 

Hence Occa:sionali‘stic a., of or peitaining to 
Occasionalists or Occasionalism. 

1884 Merz Lerdsis 1. v. 100 He admits its advance on the 
+-occasionalistic theory of Descartes. 

Occasionality (fkétganz'liti). [f,OccastonaL 
+-1TY.] The qnality or fact of being occasional 
(in various senses); esp. of being prepared, com- 
posed, or ‘ got up’ for the occasion. ‘ 

ake A. Campsert Lexiph, (ed. 2) 48 He was disgusted at 
the occasionality and ambitiousness of her dress, a 1822 
Suettey in Bagebot Lit. Sted. (1879) 1. 76 From the ocea- 
sionality of its impulses, it will often seem silly. 1837-9 
Tartan Aést. Lit. 1. viii. § 44 From their oceasionality or 
want of merit, far the greater part have perished. 

Occasionally (ké'ganali\, adv. [f. Occa- 
SIONAL +LY 2, Cf. L. occastondaliter, F. occaston- 
nellement.] : 

+1. By chance, casually, accidentally. Ods. 

1622 Relat. Eng. Plant, Plymouth in Arber Pilgrin 
Fathers (1897) 446 The house was fired occasionally by a 
spark that flew intothe thatch. 1654 GaTAKER Disc. Afol. 
o-2 


workman, ete. cf 


OCCASIONARILY. 


64 Casting mine eye occasionallie on this Varlet's Postscript, 
I chanced to light..on the Allegations of two Autors. 1718 
Arttersury Serm. (1737) 11]. 191 He appeared to them .. 
sometimes at places where he had before appointed to meet 
them, sometimes occasionally, as they were travelling on the 
way. 

2. On, for, or with a view to, some particular 
occasion; on vertain particular occasions; when 


oceasion arises. Obs. exc. dfal, 

@ 1632 G. Herpert Priest to Temple xxvii, He .. inter- 
mingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, according 
to the pulse of the hearer, 2678 Cupwortu /ateli, Sys! 1. 
iv. § 22. 393 Philo hereupon, occasionally cites this Remark- 
able Testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean. 1756 Joun- 
son Life Browne Wks. LV. s9z A treatise which seems to 
have been occasionally written. 1776 G. Sempir Burlding 
in Water 18 The Rods were in three Pieces. .which screwed 
together occasionally. @17gx Westey Dress v.L Wks. 1822 
1X. 48 Our Saviour once occasionally said, ‘ Behold they 
who wear gorgeous apparel are in kings’ courts’. 1881 
Leic. Gloss., Occasionadly, upon occasion arising ; if neces- 
sary. 

+b. On the occasion of something else happen- 
ing or being done. incidentally. O¢s. 

1637 Hevutn /fist. Ref. 1.20 Whose Fortunes and Estates 
have been occasionally and collaterally confirmed in Parlia- 
iment. /é/d. 24 Reformations which were made occasionally 
in that faulty Church. 1667 Mitton P. J. vit. 556 As one 
intended first, not after made Occasionally. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediz. iii, 25 heading, Wherein occasionally is given a Brief 
Account of the Reign of King Casimir. 

3. Now and then, at times, sometimes. 

1630 Bratuwait “xg, Geatlent. 449 Such as these ., shall 
wee oceasionally encounter withall, in our readings. 1751 
Pattock Peter Wilkins (1884) 11. xvii. 188 To sweep round 
the whole country, and take all the towns in our way, and 
occasionally enter the middle parts, as the towns lay com- 
modious. 1814 D. Steware Au, Alind 11.1. § 3. 8g All 
of these writers have .. been occasionally misled in their 
speculations. 1884 Par Avstace 7 Occasionally..his eye., 
had rested an the motionless form of a salmon-fisher, 

+ Occa‘sionarily, av. Obs. rare. [fiasnext 
+ -Ly¥2%.] (irom sometbing, as the ‘ occasional 


cause’. 

c1q4g Pecock Aepr, 1 iv. 158 The yuelis whiche occa. 
sionarili comen out fro the having .. of profitable craftis. 
Jéid. M1. xi. 349 Which comen oceasionarili oonli bi it. 

+ Occa‘sionary,«. Obs.rare—'. [f.Occastox 
shl + -ary.] Occasional, made for particular 


occasions. 

r7oz Farounar ifffle) Love and Business: Ina Collection 
of Occasionary Verse and Epistolary Prose. 

+ Occa‘sionate, //. a. Ods. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
med.L., o¢cds1dndt-us, pa. pple. of eccasiondre, £. 
occdsion-emm Occasion.) a. Occasioned, brought 


about. b. = OceastonaL 4. 

1471 Rietey Comp. Alch. utexvi.in Ashi. (1652) 143 Fyre 
occasionat we call Innatnrall. /éze. xvii, By rely f fyre 
Occasionate. 1657 G. Starkey Helmoni's Vind, 73 Its 
efficient and continent causes, the material and occasionate. 

+ Occa'sionate, @. Ods. [f. med.L. cccastandt-, 
ppl. stem of occdsiéndre: see prec.] trans. 
= OCCASION 7, 1, 2. 

1545 Ravxoup Ayrth Mandynde Prot. Bj, It doth occa- 
tionat any man to be the moore prompt, redy, and wyllyng 
to take payne, when he is assuryd .. of the proffet, pour- 
poose, and fruict therof commynge. 1570 Levins .Vandip, 
42/6 To Occasionate, occasionare. 1596 H. Craruam Briefe 
Brble 1. 234 Who desires not onely to da good my selfe, but 
also to occasionate your good by others. 1640 QuaRrLes 
Exnchiridion (1641) 1. xl, Vf therefore thon doe evill, thereby 
to occasionate a Good, thou laist a bad foundation for 1 good 
building, 1647 H. Mork Song of Sond i. iii. 1. xxxiv, The 
lowest may occasionate much it. 

+Occa‘sionately, adv. Obs. rare. [ff 
OccasionateE ffl, a. +-LY *.] In amanner brought 


about by some occasion or secondary cause. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Aasw. Naimedess Cath. 135 Not in- 
tentionately from the Subiect, but occasionately by the vice 
of the Ohiect. " 

+ Occa-sionative, a. Os. [f. as Occasion- 
ATE 2, + -1VE.] Serving as oceasion or cause, esp. 
as incidental cause. Hence +Occa‘sionatively 
adv., in an occasionative manner. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Eyther immediatly 
or mediatly,..directly or indirectly, principally or occasion- 
atyucly. 1655 tr. Sanderson's Promissory Oaths iit § 11.83 
As they may be impeditive of good, or causative, or at the 
least (for we may use such words) occasionative, of evill. 
@ 1693 Urounart Xabefuis ui. xxiii, 193 In these. .things.. 
there may be somewbat occasionative of the.. Yell. 

Occasioned (fk2zand), Af/. a. [f. Occasion 
56.1 and v.+-ED.J] a. Caused, brought about, esp. 
indirectly; +having a gronnd or reason (0és.). 
+b. Accustomed (¢6s.), 

1576 Newton Lemenie's Wa ae (1633) a2x The merry 
convocation being dissolved .. [they] have eftsoones returned 
to their old nature, wonted manners, and occasioned gravity. 
1631 R. H. Arvaignnt Whole Creature x. $1.78 Though 
he abstained from all pleasant bread .. in his occasioned 
humiliation, for one and twenty dayes. 

Heuce ¢Occa'sionedly adv., with occasion or 
cause, with ground or reason. 

1631 R.H. Arvaignin. Whole Creature vii. 53 Whom at 
last you will occasionedly curse. /dfd. xii § 4. 135 Wee 
occasionedly exclaime on these |mpostors. 

Occa‘sioner. Now vare. [f. Occasion 2» + 
-ER 1] One who or that which occasions. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vii. 368 He..commaunded, .toendyte 
all suche persones as were occucyoners and executours of 
thatdede. 1539 Taverxer vaso. Prow.(1345)12b,Certayne 


44 


philosophers... plucked oute theyr owne eyes, bycause they 
were the occasioners and prouokers of all enytl affections 
and lustes. @1656 Hates Godd, Rest. 1. (1673) 109 Those 
things that were occasioners of his sin. 1682 Scartert 
Exchanges 286 The Acceptant, as the wilfull occasioner 
thereof, is obliged to make good all the loss. 2a 1800 
Famie Douglas vii_in Child Badlads vu. cciv. F. (1890) 
98/t Thou wast the first occasioner Of parting my gay lord 
ond me. 

+t Ocea'sionet. Obs. xonce-wd. 
sb.+-ET.] A small oceasion. 

1s9z G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 68 It isa Courtly 
feate, to snatch the least occasionet of aduantage, with 
a nimble dexteritie. ‘ 

Occa‘sionless, a. zare. Without occasion. 

3631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Sabb. 194 Who disperseth his.. 
conceites upon an occasion occasionlesse, 

+ Occarsive, 2. Oés.rare. [ad. late L. occdsiv~ 
us, {. occas-, ppl. stem of occidere to go down, sct: 
see -IVE,] Pertaining to the setting sun, western. 

180z O. Grecorv A stron. 81 Amplitude is .. either north 
and south, or ortive and oceasive. 

+ Occa‘tion. O45. rare. Also 5-cioun. [ad. 
L. occation-em, n. of action f. occave to harrow.] 
Harrowing. 

c1g20 Pallad. on Hush, xu. 11 Summen seyn the benes 
satioun In placis coold is best to fructifice, On hem yf me 
do noon occasioun [fed/, 3/7. occacioun} 1706 Pritts, 
Occation, a harrowing or breaking of clods, : 

+ O-ccatory, a. Obs. rare-'. [ad. L. ocedtori- 
us, {. ppl. stem of ocedre to harrow: sce-ory.) Of 
or pertaining to harrowing. 

1651 Dices .Vew Disp. ? 297 Uccatory operations 

Occean, occian, obs. variants of Ockay. 

Occecation, var. Occzcatiox, blinding. Oés. 

t Occi'de,z. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. [ad 1. 
occidéve to cut down, kill.J éraxs. To kill. 

1694 Motreux Rabelais v. (1737) 232 One Hebdomad 
wou'd..occide ns. e 

Occident (pksidént), 54. and a. Chiefly Aoed. 
and rhet, Also 5 occydent, occidente, occe- 
dente, -entt. See also Occizny. [a. F. occident 
(12th c. in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. occident-em 
sclting, sunset, the west, orig. pr. pple. of occidére 
to fall towards, go down, set, f. 06- (OB- 1 a) + 
cadére to fall. Opposed in all uses to Or1ENT.] 

A. sb. 1. That quarter or region of the sky in 
which the sun and other heavenly bodies set, or 
the corresponding quarter or region of the earth ; 
the west. Now zare. 

1386 Cuatcer Manof Law's 7. es firste moeuyngcruech 
firmament .. that. .hurlest al from Est til Occident. @ 1420 
Hoccreve De Reg. Prine. 4056 With bi ri3t honde, chow 
be orient Shuldest han touchid .. And with pi lift honde, 
eke pe occident. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 387 b/: The 
sonne mone sterres and planettes .. mocue fro thoryent 
to thoccidente. 1593 Suaks. Arch. //, ut. tii. 67 His [the 
sun's) bright passage to the Occident. 1607 KowLaxns 
Guy Earé Warw, 38 Ere Phebus in the Occident decline. 
1632 Litucow 7raz, vil. 320 Towards the occident, it ioyneth 
with the great Lake. 1753 Cuamners Cycet. Supp.s. va Equi 
noctial Occident, that point of horizon where the sun sets, 
when entering aries, or libra. £'stfoaf Occident, that point 
of the horizon where the sun sets at his entrance into the sign 
cancer, when the days are longest. /tyéernadQccident, that 
point of the horizon where the sun sets, when entering the sign 
of capricorn; at which time, the days, with us, are shortest. 

2. That part of the earth's surface situated to the 
west of some recognized part; western countrics, 
the West; i.e. originally, the countries of Western 
Kurope or of the Western Empire, or of Europe 
as opposed to Asia and the Orient ; also, in mod, 
nse, a poetic appellation of America or the Western 
Hemisphere. 7 

1390 Gower Conf IN. 104 Ther ben of londis fele In 
occident. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dectes 97 In two 
te he| Alexander) sought alle thorient and occident. 1552 

aYNDESAY Afonarche 4265 All Princis of the Occident Ar 
tyll his grace obedient. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
8: Greik and latin, Orient and Occident dois bear irre- 
fragah) testimonie yat thair can na exception be maid, 1689 
Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 155 Constantine and Licinius 
governed the empire together, the one in the Orient, the 
other in the Occident. 1891 Cae Mitter Sougs of 
Sterras, Tall Alcalde(x872) 197 Thou Italy of the Occident ! 

+B. adj. Situated in the west. western, occidental. 

1513 Dovctas nets vu. Prol. 25 Mars occident, retro- 
graide in his speir. 1535 Stewart Crov. Scot. 1.3 In Jona 
yle within the occident se. /é/d. 11. 695 ‘The Vlis in the 
accident se, 

Ovecident, v. xonce-wd. [f. prec., after ORIENT 
v.] trans, To tum or dircet towards the west; to 
place (a church) with the chancel at the western end. 


1896 lrExe Petrie in Liye xii, (1900) 269 The Bishop. .came 
to the west or rather the cast door, as the Church is 


occidented, 

Occidental (pksidental), a. and s+, [a. F. 
occidental (tath c. in Littré), ad. L. eccedlental-is 
western, f. occident-ent; see OCCIDENT and -AL. 
Opposed in all uses to ORIENTAL, but less used.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to, situated in, or directed 
towards, that part or region of the heavens in 
which the sun sets; of or in the west, western, 
westerly; sec. in As¢rol. said ofa planet when seen 
after sunset, or when in the western part of the sky, 


1391 Cuarcer Astrol.1. § § The remenant of this lyne.. 
is cleped the west lyne, or the lyne occidentale. 1594 


{f Occasion 


OCCIDENTALLY. 


Buunpevit, Exerc. ut, tt, xx. (1636) 416 Their shadow 1s.. 
sometime orientall, and sometime occidentall. 1601 Saks. 
All's Well u. i 166 Ere twice in murke and occidental 
dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astroé, xix. 114 To be Occidental) is to be 
seen above the Horizon, or to set after the © is downe. 
1794 SuLtivan View Nat. V1. 4x1 On the oriental and 
occidental halves of the enlightened hemisphere of that 
planet. 1807 J. Bartow Codd, 1.154 Which..hail’d thee 
first in occidental day. 

Ag, 1611 Bite Transl. Ded., Vpon the setting of that 
bright Occidentall Starre, Queene Elizabeth of most happy 
memory. [With allusion to 2.] 

2. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic of, 
western countries or regions of the earth (i.e. 
usually, those west of Asia ; also formerly, Western 
Europe or Christendom; oceas., America or the 
Westcrn Hemisphere) ; belonging to or situated in 
the West; Western. 

1553 Becon Neligues of Rome (1563) 140* The Occidental! 
or weast churches thorow out all Europe. 158x Marseck 
BR, of Notes 243. This constitution... was neuer. .receiued in 
the vniuersall Church, but onelie in this our Occidentall 
Church. 1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poesic 1, vii. (Arb) 28 
Learned men, who wrote about the time of Charlemaines 
raigne in the Empire Occidentall. 1659 Be, Watton Consid. 
Considered 127 The Oriental and Occidental Jews. 1727 
Beaotey Fam. Dict, s.v. Corn, Vhe Smell is not so dis- 
agreeable as that of the occidental Civet. 1862 Daxa J/an. 
Geol. 584 Both the oriental and occidental Continents. 

3. Applied to precious stones of inferior value 


and brilliancy, as opposed to ORIENTAL adj. 4: sce 
quot. 1747. 


1747 Dixcey in Phid, Trans. XLV. 505 There are some of 
an inferior Class and Beanty.. ."These are commonly calted by 
Jewellers Occidental Stones: They are mostly the Produce 
of Europe..and are so named, in Opposition to those of a 
higher Class, which are always accounted Oriental, and 
supposed to be only produced in the more Eastern Parts of 
our Continent. 1796 Kirwan Elen, Ain. (ed. 2) 1. 254 
Occidental Topaz.. Exposed to a moderate heat..is said to 
become red, and then becomes rnhy of Brazil. /dfd. 256 
Occidental or Brazilian Sapphire, 1860 C, W. Kine Aatigue 
Gents i, (1866) 43 ‘hese occidental stones are of a deep, rich 
hue, hut have very little brilliancy. 

B. sb. +a, A western country or region. Oés. 
b. A native or inhabitant of the West. 

1587 Hottnsuep Descr. Brit. 1. x. in Chron. V. 39/1 The 
lles that lie about the north coast of .. Scotland ..are either 
occidentals, the west Iles Jetc.}. 2857 W. M. ‘Tnomsox Land 
& Bovk ix. 115 That comparative inactivity which dis- 
tinguishes Orientals from Occidentals 1875 Lowett Spenser 
Pr. Wks, 1890 TV. 282 For us Occidentals he has a kindly 
prophetic word, 

Occide:ntalism. [f. prec. +-1sm.] Occidental 
quality, style, character, or spirit; the customs, 
institutions, charactcristics, ways of thinking, etc. 
of Western nations. 

1839 Blackw. Afag. XLVI. 105 The Sultan Mahmoud and 
his ‘urkish subjects..have no taste far..the occidentalism, 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
roth Century. 1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) 1X. x1v. ¥. 204 
‘here isa..confusion of uncongenial elements, of Orientalism 
and Occidentalism, in the Inge lecelesiastical Latin). 
1890 A theneunt 15 Feb. 206/2 ‘The curious transition from 
Orientalism to Occidentalism, of which contemporary Japan 
is the theatre. 

Occidentalist. [fas prec. +-187.] a. One 
who favonrs or advocates Western customs, modes 
of thought, etc. b. One who studies the languages 
and institutions of Western nations. 

1877 D. M. Wattace Anssia xvi. 258 The literary —— of 
Moscow was divided into two hostile camps—the Slavophils 
and the Occidentalists, « Ruvs in deademy ro May 
321/2 How was I, a benighted occidentalist, to know [etc.). 


Occidenta lity. [f. as prec. + -1T¥.] | Occi- 
dental quality or state. 
1. The state of being in the western part of the 


sky, or of heing visible after sunset, as a planet. 

1647 Lusty Chr. Astrod xix. 114 Their [Mercury's & 
Venus’] occidentality [is] when they are in more degrees of 
the Signe the © is in, or in the next subsequent. 1738 Gentl 
Mag. 1.145 Their [the Planets’] Orientality or Occidentality 
in respect of the Sun. ' 

2. Western style or character; with f/. a Western 
(i, e., in quot., American) trait or peculiarity. 

1873 W.S. Mayo Mever Again 6 His occidentalities had 
for her the charm of novelty, 


Occidentalize, v. [fas prec. +-12E.] fans. 
To render occidental; to conform to or imbue 
with Western ideas or characteristics. lence 
Occide‘ntalized, Occidentalizing #//. ad/s.; also 
Occide:ntaliza‘tion. 

1870 O. W. Hotumes Alechanism tn Th. § Alor. (1888) 113 
To occidentalise and modernise the Asiatic modes of Thought 
which haye come down to us. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII, 62 
The Occidentalised natives dressed in coats and trousers. 
1888 A thenzum 14 July 59/2 In Indo-China, in China, and in 
Japan the same process of occidentalization may be seen in 
operation. 1893 I’. Anams Mew Egypt 13 The result of bis 
Occidentalising taste, at once so crude and so rudimentary. 
1895 Darly News 1 Oct. 6/3 Mr. Hearn... loves the old 
Japanese people more than..their niodern ‘occidentalizing ° 
descendants. 

Occide‘ntally, aé. [fas prec.+-L¥2.J] In 
an occidental manner or sitnation ; in the west ; in 
a Western (c.g. American) fashion. 

1833 G. S. Fankr Aceapit, Apostasy 110 Whe occidentally 
extinct apostasy of Paganism. 1861 R. F. Burton City of 
Saints, The ‘all-fired red-bellicd varmints “I speak, oh 
reader! occidentally. 


OCCIDUAL. 


+ Occi-dual, ¢. Ods. rare. [nd 1. orcidudl-is 
western, f, occede-us going down (f. oceidére): see 
-AL.] Going down, setting; pertaining Lo the setling 
of a heavenly body. Also + Occi‘duons a. rare. 
+1635 Getuinaann Variation Magn. Needle 5 The Ampli- 
tude Ortive or Occiduall of the Sunne. 1686 Brount 
Glossogr., Occiduous, that goeth down, that will decay. 
arx7at Ken Edvrund Poct. Wks. 1721 1. 340 To brighten 
his occiduous Rays. 1727-41 CuamBers Gul. Seve lopli 
tude, Amplitude is of two kinds; castern, or urtive; and 
western, or occiduous, Daas 
+O-ccient, Oés. Alsos occyent. [2.OF. occzen's), 
tgthe. in Godef. :—L. occtdent-ent.] = OCCIDENT 56, 

©1460 Launfal 281 Wer fadyr was kyng of fayrye, Of 
occient fer and nyghe. 1481 Caxton Godfrey xxiii. 55 
Themperour demanded of hyin of thestate of his peple, and 
of other barons of thoccyent. 

Occipital (gksi-pital), @. (s6.) [ad. late or med. 
L., oceéprtal-is, f. occiput, occtpit-: see Occier and 
-Al. So F, occipital (1546 in Watz.-Darm.).} 

1. Belonging to, or situated in or on, the occiput 
or back part of the head. Chiefly Aeé., in names 
of parts having this posilion, as occipital artery, 
bone, condyle, foramen or hole, muscle, nerve, pro- 
tuberance, sinus, vein, ete. 

1541 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Divb, The 
seconde bone of the heade in the hyndre parte is called 
Occipitall, 1g97.A. Mtr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirnig. 9/3 
hlowe in the occipitalle parte of the heade. 1679 in Hickes 
Spir. Popery 58 Tnsomuch that the whole Occipital hone was 
shattered all in pieces. 1789 STERNE Yr. Shandy VW. xix, 
In the cellule of the occipital parts of the cerebellum, 1826 
Krrsy & Sp. Lntomol, WW. xxix. 115 The head is armed 
with three occipital spines. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s et nat. 
99 The occipital hole may be considered as heing the com- 
mencement of the spinal canal. 1840 G. V. Exiis daat. 3 
The occipital artery is the large trunk which occupies the 
occipital region of the head, with the branches of the great 
occipital nerve. 1872 Nicnotson /alront. 302 In the 
Amphibians, .and in the Mammals, there are two ‘occipital 
condyles’, hy which the skull is jointed to the neck, 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Ojecipitad) bone, a somewhat rhomboidal.. 
bone forming the lower and back part of the head, by 
means of which the cranium is attached to the spine, and 
affording a commnnication between the two cavities by a 
large aperture, the Foramen magnum. .. Olccipital] fora- 
men, the Koramen magnum, Tbid., Olccipital| musele, the 
hinder part of the occipito-frontalis muscle; it is flat and 
thin , and] expands over the onter side of the occiput. 

2. Having a large occiput; having the back of 
the head more developed than the front. 

1873 M. Aanoip Lit. & Dogma (1876) 290 A poor ill- 
endowed Semite, belonging to the occipital races. . 

B. sb. a. The occipital bone. b. The occi- 
pital muscle. c. f/. A pair of oceipital plates on 
the head of some serpents. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Obsery, Surg. (1771)64 The Foramen 
of the Occipital. 1861 Busk in Nat. Hist. Rev. Npr., The 
superior semicircular ridges of the occipital. 

Hence Occi‘pitally avv., as regards the occiput ; 
in the region or direction of the hindhead. 

Mod. Skull occipitally well developed. 

t+ Occipi‘tial, 2. Oss. rare. Also 6 -issial. 
[f L. occipité-2rm (see next) + -aAL.] = OccIPitat. 

1548-77 Vicary sl nad. iii, (1888) 27 ‘The Coronal bone, in.. 
the middest of the head .. meteth with the seconde bone 
called Occipissial. 1650 Butwer Anthrefomet. 15 That 
which we call the Occipitial Line..is drawn from the top of 
the Head to the first Vertebre of the Neck. 


|Occipitium, Oés. rare. [L.,= occiput, and 
more used.] = Occirvr. 

1630 Burwer Anthropomet. 16 If that of the Ovcipitiain 
transgresse its bounds, the Head isacuminate. 1706 Putiiirs, 
Occipul or Occipilinme. 

Occipito- (dksi:pito), before a vowel sometimes 
occipit-, used in Anat, as combining form of 
Occirvt, in adjs. expressing a relation or connexion 
between the occiput and another part, and denomin- 
ating a ligament, muscle, measurement, etc. ; as 

Occi:pito-atia ntal, -a'tioid, pertaining to the occiput 
and the atlas vertebra. Occipito-a‘xial, -a'xoid, per 
taining to the occiput and the axis vertebra, Occipito- 
fro‘ntal, pertaining to, or extending between, the back of 
the head and the forehead: also e/Zif?. as sb., the occipito- 
Jrontal muscle ov occipitofrontalis, the large flat muscle of 
the scalp, composed of the occipital and frontal muscles with 
the epicranial aponeurosis connecting them. Occipite- 
hy‘oid, pertaining to the occiput and the hyoid bona 
Occipito-ma:stoid, pertaining to the occiput and the mas- 
toid process. Occipito-me-ntal [L. wertint chin}, per- 
taining to the occiput and the chin, extending between these 
points. Occipito-o ‘tic (Gr. obs, wr- ear), pertaining to the 
occiput and thecar, Occipito-pari‘etal, pertaining to the 
occipital and parictal bones. Occipitorbi‘cular, con- 
necting the occiput with an orbicular muscle. Occipito- 
sca‘pular, pertaining to tbe occiput and the scapula or 
shoulder-blade. Occipito-sphe-noid, -sphenoi'dal, per- 
taining to the occipital and sphenoidal bones. Occiplto- 
temporal], pertaining to the occipital and temporal bones. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 178 Anterior *Occipito-\t- 
lantal Ligament. /é/d, 103 Another ligament named the 
*occipito-axoid. {x7 6 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLV. 8 
The Office of the Océipito-Fronealis is to pull the Skin 
of the Head buckward, drawing up the Eye-brows.] 1812 
Hoorer Wed. Dict., Occipitofrontalis.,Occipito-frontal of 
Dumas. 1857 But.ock Caseau.r' Midwif, 220 The occipito. 
frontal extends from the occipital protuberance to the 
frontal boss. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lev. *Occipito-hyoid miscle, 
an occasional mnscle arising from the occipital bone anid 
inserted into the byoid bone. 183§ Hotoen f/1s2. Ostead. 
(1878) 114 The ‘ ‘occipito-mastoid suture ’,,conneets the ocei- 
pital with the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1857 
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Betrock Cascaux' Midwif. 221 The greatest circumference 
of the head corresponds with the *occipite-mental diameter. 
1875 Huxney in Aacyel. Brit. 1761/1 The squamosal..is.. 
somewhat loosely united with the frontal and parietal and 
with the complex *occipito-otic bone, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lev, 
*Occipito-farietal index, the relation between the transverse 
diameter of the skull and the distance from one asterion to 
the other, the former being taken at too. 1854 Owen in 
Cire. Sc, Organ. Nat. \. 232 Nv ‘occipito-sphenoidal Lone 
.. formed .. by the coalescence of the basioccipital with the 
basisphenoid, 

Occiput (rksipot). Chiefly dual. [L. occiput 
back ot head, f. o6- against + caput head: in I. 
occtpud (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The back or 
hinder part of the head. 

{1398 Trevis, Barth, De PR. Viv. (1495) 108 The occiput, 
the nolle, is the hynder parte of the heed.) 1602 2d 77, 
Return sr. Parnass. vi. 516 Vour occiput. T meane your 
head pecce. ¢ 1645 Hower. Lezz. IL. xvii, Expedition is the 
life of action, otherwise Time may shew his bald occiput, 
and shake his posteriors at them in derision. 1 LL 
Trans, XX\. 400 Rafiians, who first by a Flow on the Occi- 
put knocke him tothe Ground, 1826 Kieny & Sp. 2afomol. 
V1, 365 Occéput (the Occiput. The hack part of the head 
when it is vertical, or nearly so, to its point of junction with 
the trunk, 2881 Mivart Cat 81 The straight but inclined 
line of the occiput. 

b. The oecipital bone of the skull. 

1578 Ranister //ist, Alan Proem Biv, the first Vertebre 
inseparably growne to Occiput. 1836 SinG. Hean Mane 
Tour 263 It was but halfa skull,.. the occiput had entirely 
disappeared, 1865 Lurnock /’rch. Times xiv. (1869) 306 The 
American skulls are characterised by a flattened occiput. 

+ Occi'se, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. oceis-, ppl. stem 
of occid-cre to cut down, kill. Cf. excise, incise.] 
trans, To kill. slay. 

1§60 Rotiann Cr. Tenis in. 268 Acteun quhome that 3e 
gart occise With his awin doggis. 

tOcci'sion. 06s. [a. F. eceéstow ithe. in 
Littré), ad. L. ocefston-em, n. of action from ocrhd-cre 
to kil, slay.}_ Killing, slaying (esp. of a number 
of people, as in battle: ; slaughter. 

1375 Barrour Bruce xiv. 220 The richt nobil Erll .. Maid 
sic a slauchtir in the toune, And swa felloune occisiounc. 
c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 11. cl. (1869) 135 Homicidye it is 
eleped ..and occisioun. 1491 Caxton Iifas /'atr. (W. de 
W. 1495) v. xiv. 344. '2 The horryble occysyon whiche thou 
hastecommysed. 136 DELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11.354 
The place quhare maist occision and slauchter wes of Danis. 
1594 7GREENE Sedfamus Wks. 1881-3 XIV, 287 Why stand 1 
stil, and ratber do not flie The great occision which the 
victors make, a1677 Hare f/ist, /lacit, Cor. xiii. (1756) L. 
496 This kind of occtsion of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdom and in execution thereof ought not ta be num- 
bred in the rank of crimes, ne 

Occlude (gklad).v. Chiefly in scientific use. 
fad. L. cc-, obclid-cre to shut up, f. o6- (On- 1b, 
e) + claudére to close. Cf. mod. F. ocelure.J 

1. #raus. ‘To shut or stop up so as to prevent 
anything from passing in, out, or through; to 
obstruet (a passage); to close (a vessel or opening), 

1597 A. M. tr, Guidlenrean’s Fr. Chirurg, 26/2 An vicera- 
tione wherbye her throate was allmost occluded and stopped. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of ...an herbaceous plant..which..they take up, and .. role 
it up in earth, whereby occluding the pores, they conserve 
the natnrall bumnidity. 1670 Mavxwarine I’7/a Sana vii. 85 
Exercise opens the Pores .. which otherwise hy too much 
rest are occluded and shut np. @ 1850 Catuoun I ‘és. (1874) 
1}. 105 ‘There was scarcely a port in Europe, which .. was 
not occluded to British commerce. 1854 J. SCOFFERN in Orr's 
Cire. Se., Chem. 303 Occlude either end of the .. tnhe with 
a... bung, 1880 M. Macrenzin Dis. Throat 4 Nose 1. 86 
‘To produce suffocation by occluding the larynx. 

2. To prevent the passage of (a thing) by placing 
something in the way; to shut in, ont, or off; to 
inclose or exclude. 

1623 Cockrram, Occlude, to shut out, 16537 Tomtinson 
Renou's Disp. 60 Medicaments are vecluded in some conve- 
nient vessel. 2879 Stevenson Z'rar. Cevenucs 102 The lights 
alternatcly oceluded and revealed. 

b. Chem. Of certain metals and other solids: 


To absorb and retain (gases) within their substance. 

1866 T. Geauam in Pail. Trans, CLV). 423 (21 June) Itinay 
he allowed to speak of this [power to absorh hydrogen at a 
red heat, and to retain that gas] as a power to occlide (to 
shut up) hydrogen, and the result as the occ/usion of hydro- 
gen by platinum. /4/d. 424 One volume of spongy platinum 
appears capable of occluding 1-48 vol. hydrogen. 1880 
cl thenzum No, 2748. 828 This Metal [Aluminiuin} occludes 
Hydrogen. 1882 é W. Siesens in Nature XXII. 327 
These gases are partly occluded or absorbed within the coal. 
1884 Cassel’'s Fan, Mag, Apr. 319/1 Hydrogen gas should 
be occluded in one of the platinum plates. 3 

Ilence Ocelu'ded, Ocelu'ding p//. aa/s. 

1802 Parry Nat. Theol. xvi. § 4 (1819) 249 The opening of 
this occhided mouth. 1866 ‘I’, Grawam in Phil, Trans. 
CLNVI. 424 (21 June) The volume of occluded hydrogen is 
much larger than in the fused platinum. 1882 Proctor 
Fan. Se. Stud. 52 Some meteors carry many times their own 
volume of occluded gus. 1899 A//butt's Syst. Med. V1. 179 
These veins may contain. .oceluding thrombi. 

Occludent (kl#dént), a and sd. . fad. 1. 
occlident-enz, pt. pple. of occlid-ére to Occiubr.] 
a. adj, Waving the property or function of occlud- 
ing. b. sé, Something having this property. 

1762 Sterxe Tr. Shandy V. xi, The radical heat and 
moisture .. inuy be preserved .. by consubstantials, impri- 
ments, suid oceludents. [Bacon d/ist. Fftr & Mortis Canon 
xxvi, Per Consubstantialia, Imprimentia, & Occludentia.] 
1864 Wenrster, Occlutdent, serving to close, shutting u 
1877 Huxiey Anat. fn, Anine vi. 299 Ou the inner side 
of the oceludent margin of its scutuni. 
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OCCULT. 


Occluse pkliis), a. [ad. L. occlits-xs, pa. pple. 
ol ocelid-ére to Occuupe.} Oceluded; stopped up, 
closed ; shut up, enclosed. 

1669 Ho.orr Alem, Speech 78 The ltalians .. make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we do. 
1857 Mayne /xpos. Lev., Ocelusus,..applied to the florets 
of the fig shut up in the fleshy receptacle or fruit: occlise. 

Occlusion gkléyan. fad. L. *ocelitston-em, 
n. of action from eccliad-cre, occlits- + see OCCLUDE. 
So mod F, ocedustoz (1808 in Mfatz.-Darm...} 

1. The action of occluding or fact of being oc- 
cluded; stopping up, closing. (Chicfly scientitic.) 

¢ 1645 Howren Left, Joa. xxix, Py the constriction sau 
occlusion of the orifice of the Matrix. 1746 Parsons in /'4//. 

Traus, XLIV. 14 ‘Vo explain the Manner of the Occlusion 
of the Kye. 1786 H. Lrein Sparks Corr, otaver. Mew. (1853) 
IV. 137 In agreeing to the occlusion of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 165 
Anainia occurs from contraction or occlusion of arteries. 

2. Chem. The retention of gases in the pores of 
metals or other substances. 

1866 T. Geanan in 2472 Trans. CLN. $23 [see Ocert on 
2h). /4fd. 426 The occlusion of hydrogen by palladium, 1871 
Roscon Adc Chen. 186 The fact that ced-hot platinum and 
iron are porous for hydrogen may be explained by the ah- 
sorption (or occhisiun) of this gus on the one side of the 
metillic tube or plate and its evaporation at the other side. 

Occlusive Vikl#siv). a. [f. LL. eceltis-, ppl. 
stem of oceltid-cre to OccLtny + -1V¥.] Having 
the funetion of occluding or closing, 

1888 R. Park in Vedical Vews (Vhilad.) Ub az The 
wounds. ,closed with an antiseptic, occlusive dressing, 

Occlusor (gklirsj1). [agent-n. in L. fori, 
from ocedftere lo Occ pe.) Something that oc 
cludes or closes; chiclly in -faw/. a structure 
which closes an opening, Also a@féril.. as ocelusor 
apparatus, 0. muscle. 

1877 Huxvry claat, fut. nine, vii 430 the vocal organ 
of the Fly would thus appear to bea modification of the 
ocelusor apparatus of the stigmata. 1878 Det. Gegenfanr's 
Comp, Anat. 355 They form a defensive organ for the eye 
by the possession of ecclusor muscles. : 

Ocecoast, Occoy, obs. or erron. ff. Accost. 
Accuy. Oceome, Occorne, Oeccour, obs. fi. 
Oakeum, Acory, OCKER. Ocera,-ro, var. OKRO. 

t+tOccru'state, 7. O/s. [I. med. or mod.l. 
type *ocerustive, -tit-, f. ob- (OB- be + cruslare 
to Crust.) éraus. To enclose in a ernst, to en- 
erust; fig. to harden, render obdurate. 

1653 H. More Conjeet. Cabbal. (1713) 240 To arnt and 
occrustate themselves in this devilish Apostasy. 1681 — 
£xp. Dan, Vref. tor These deceivers, who are scaled and 
occrustated in the trade of their impieties 

Occular, -ate, obs. forms of OcuLan, -ATE. 

+ Occuleation. Ods. rare—°. [N. of action 
from L, o6-, occuledve to trample down, f. o/- On- 
Ic) + caledre to tread.) 

1656 Diouxt Glossegr., Occulcation, a treading on or 
spurning. ; 

Occult (gka lt), a. (sb.)  [ad. 1. ocreedt-as, pa. 
pple. of ocend-cve to cover over. hide, conceal. f. of-, 
o¢-(OB- 1) + *eel-cre (= Ol. cel-im, OT eut. del-an, 
TWeLee.l); ef. Licchire tohide. OF, occudt(12th c.) 
app. did not enter Eng.] Iidden (/77. and fig.). 

1. Tlidden (from sight’; conecaled \by something 
interposed); not cxposed to view. Now rare or Obs. 

1867 Mar.er Gr. Forest Pref. Avijh, Mettalles .. are 
nothing else but the earths hid and occult Plants. 1635 
Swan Spee. AF. vic $2 (2643) 188 It joyneth it self unto other 
seas .. through some occult passages under ground, 1671 
Grew Anal. Plants 1. i. $13 Vhe lesser of the two said Ap- 
pendents lies occult hetween the two Lobes of the Bean. 
1795 T. Maurice f//udostan (1820) 1.1, vii. 204 The stars of 
the hydra.. became occult when the sun rose. 1850 Rosserst 
Blessed Darmosel xiv, We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Oceult, withheld, untrod. f ; 

b. Applied toa line drawn in the construelion 


of a figure, bat not forming part of the finished 


figure; also to a dotted line. ? Ods. 

1669 Sturmy Alariner's Mag. w. 205 Inthe Latitnde of 
13 dey. to mein, VT draw..an oecult Parallel, and reckon .. 
towards the West: I draw by that Longitude an occult 
Meridian. 1688 R. Hotmn Armoury 111. 139/2 Occult or 
White Line; isa Line drawn out by points or pricks. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 324 Describe an occult Arch, 173% 
W. Haurresny /erspective 2 Draw the Occult Lines EA, = 
Ek. 1823 FP. Nicuotson /’ract, Build. 559 Occult arcs, or 
such as are to be rubbed out again. ; 

2. Not disclosed or divulged, privy, secret ; kept 
seeret; communicated only to the initiated. 

1533 Brtiexpen Lévy t (1822) 6a Began to rise ilk day 
occult slanchteris and cruelteis in his cicte. 1654 FI. 
L'Estraxcre Chas. / (1655) 60 By occult interests of State. 
1673 Rav Journ. Low C., Milan 255 Vhese suffrages are 
all occult, that is, given by putting of balls into balloting- 
boxes, 1742 Mipo.eton Creero I. vi. 457 Ancient and occult 
sacrifices were polluted. 1841 D'Isracis men. Lit. (1867) 
203 Printing remained..a secret and occult art. 1885-94 
R. Bawces Eros § s’syche July iii, Of their plots occult 
they] Sat whispering on their beds. : 

3. Not apprehended, or not apprehensible, by the 
mind; beyond the range of understanding or of 


ordinary knowledge; recondile, mysterious. 

1548 Boorpr /’rovost. To Rdr. in Zxtyod. Know? (1870) 
Forewords 25 To pronostycate any mater of the oceulte 
iugements of god. 1665 Gi.aNnviLe Scepsis Sci. iv. 20 Some 
secret Art of the Soul, which to us is utterly occult, and 
withont the ken uf our Intellects. 2751 Jounxson Aavdler 


OCCULT. 


No. 160 P 8 Soine have .. an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections, 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat, PAtl. 1 iit. 39 
If... the essential qualities..be really occult, or incapable 
of being expressed in any form intelligible to our under- 
standings. 

b. Not affecting, or traceable by, the senses; 
imperceptible. Now rave or merged in prec. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 170 The dissipation of those 
things which constitute our body, being occult and a thing 
which escapes the reach of our senses. 1743 Lond. & 
Country, Brew. w. (ed. 2) 297 There ., ensues an occult 
Commotion upon first mixing it (tho’ npparent enough soon 
after), 1876 Biren Acde Lect. Egypt 20 Amen at Thebes, 
the occult or unseen God hidden in the powers and opera- 
tions of nature. 

ec. Applied in early science or natural philosophy 
to physical qualities not manifest to direct observa- 
tion but discoverable only by experiment, or to 
those whose nature was unknown or unexplained ; 
latent; also ¢ransf. treating of such qualities, ex- 
perimental, Oés. exc. Hisi, or as merged in 3. 

a r6s2 J. Suitu Se Disc. x. iii. (1856) 473 Those natoral 
antipathies .. being nothing else but occult qualities, or 
natural instincts. 1662 STiuincrL. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 14 
Tt will be the least of all pardonable in the exploders of 
substantiall forms and occult qualities, when the Origine 
of the whole world is resolved into an occult quality which 
gives motion to Atoms. 1671 J. Wesster Jfetadfogr: ii. 26 
Others experimentally knew something inthis oceult Science. 
1704 Newron Oftics (J.), The Aristotelians give the name 
of occult qnalities..to such qualities..as they supposed to 
lie hid in bodies, and to be the unknown causes Heenan 
effects. 1717 J. Ketmt Anim. Occon. (1738) 52 How the 
Vlood came first by its Motion..I leave to be determined 
by the occult Philosophers. 1727 Dr For Syst. Alagic 1 ii, 
(1840) 58 Occnlt powers, known in Nature, but unknown 
and unseen by vulgar heads and eyes. 1831 Brewster 
Vewton (1855) 11. xv. 60 He accuses him of reviving the 
occult qualities of the schools. 

4. Of the nature of or pertaining to those ancient 
and medizval reputed sciences (or their modern 
representatives) held to involve the knowledge or 
use of agencies of a sccrct and inysterious natnre 
(ag magic, alchemy, astrology, theosophy, and the 
like); also évansf. treating of or versed in these; 
magical, mystical. 

a 1633 Austin Aled st. (1635) 249 Much vertue and power 
is attrtbuted to these.. hy the Occult Philosophers. 1651 
J. Flreake] (¢/¢/e' Three books of Occult Philosophy, written 
by Henry Cornelius Agrippa .. Translated out of the Latin 
into the English Tongue. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
ITI. a. i. 53 From this Parent-Country of occult Sciences .. 
he was presum'd..to have learnt .. judicial Astrology. 1832 
W. Irvine Adtanrbra 1.216 A beetle of baked clay, covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, which was pronounced a prodigious 
amulet of occult virtues. 1851 D. Witson freA. Ann. (1863) 
II. 1v. iii. 257 A charm, or occult sign, 1884 H. JEexnixncs 
Phailicism xiii, 133 An assertion of the occult philosophers. 

+B. sé. Something hidden or secret. Ods, rare. 

1656 S. H. Geld. Law 70 Its Natures, and not Names ; its 
occults, and not occulars, entitle to the title King. 

Occult (gku'lt),v.  [ad. L. occulia-re to hide, 
conceal, freq. of occulére: sce Occult a. Cf. 
mod.F, occalter (Littré).] ¢vans. To hide, conceal ; 
to cut off from view by interposing some other 
body; also fig. Now chiefly in scientific or techni- 
cal use (see b and Occu.tine below ; cf. eclipse). 

1527 Anorew Brunswyhe’s Distyll. Waters Bijb, The 
same water occulteth and hydeth the pymples .. in the face. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. xviib/1 The vise 
which is occultede in the end of the handle. 1830 /'raser’s 
Mag. 1. 745 Knowing where the cat was occulted. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds vi. 152 The sun is occulted in ihe 
forenoon and afternoon but free from eclipse in the middle 
of the day. 1887 Rossetti A’cats viii. 153 Nor was his per- 
sonality by any means occulted. 

b. spec. in Astron. said of one heavenly. body 
(as the moon, or a planet) hiding another (as 
a star, or a satellite) from view, by passing in 
front of it. 

1764 Masxeivse in PAM, Trans. LIV. 391 The Virgin's 
spike was occulted by the ) this night. 1872 Proctor £ss. 
clstron. iii, 43 The epochs when the moon occults stars or 
when Jupiter's satellites are eclipsed or occulted. 

Hence Occu'lted pf/.a., hidden, concealed ; 
Ocowlting pf/. a. that occults; spec. in light- 
houses, applied toa light cut off from view fora few 
seconds at regular intervals. 

1597 A. Mtr. Guitlemean’s Jr. Chirurg. 34/2 The occulted 
are soe called, because we noe wher externally espye them. 
1602 Suraks. /Zane, Uii. 85 Ifhis oceulted guilt, Do not it selfe 
vnkennell in one speech. 1880 7rinity [louse Adot. 30 Apr., 
During... June, 1880, the light at the North Foreland will be 
made occulting. That is to say, it will, once in every Ilalf- 
minute, suddenly disappear for Five Seconds, and then as 
suddenly reappear at full pawer. 1892 Strand Mag. IV. 
351/2 The occulting light .. may be seen long after the tower 
itself is lost to view. 


Occultation (ksi fon). [ad. L. occeltation- 
ent, n. of action from occudare: see prec. Cf. F. 
occultation in Astron. (a 1500 in Godef. Compi.).] 
The action of occulting or lact of being occulted. 

1. Iliding, coneealment (ods. in ger. sense); the 
fact of being cut off from view by something intcr- 
posed. Now only scientific or technieal : see also 2. 

1432-50 tr. //jeden (Rolls) HY. 177 Suche occuitacion other 
hidenge of kynges my3hte be welle in the londe off Persides. 
1g82 N. ‘Test. (Rhem,) p. xxvi, St. Augustine saith..In the 
Old ‘Testament there is the occultation af the Newe; and 
in the New Testament there is the manifestation of the Old. 


1678 Cupwortu /atedl, sate 1. iv. $ 32. 508 Ignoranily at- 
tributing the Passions of Fruits, (heir Appearances and 
Occultations) to the Gods..that preside over them. 1760-72 
tr, Juan & Uiloa's Voy. (ed. 3) it 444 At its occultation be- 
hind the Panecello its light was very faint. 1882 Standard 
31 Mar. 1/3 The Light will be under occultation three times 
in quick succession every Minvte. 

2. Astron. +. The disappearance of a star in 
the sun’s rays when in an apparent position near 
that of the sun. Ols. b. The concealment of one 
heavenly body by another passing between it and 
the observer, as of a slar or planct by the moon, or 
of a satellite by its primary planet. (Also, the 
concealment of a heavenly body behind the body 
of the earth; so in cércle of perpetual occultation, 
for which see Crre.E sd. 2 a.) 

Commonly applied only in those cases in which the oc- 
culting body is of much greater apparent magnitude than 
that occulted; the (partial or total) concealment of the sun 
by the moon is called an ecééfse. In the case of Jupiter's 
satellites, an ecd/pse takes place when a satellite passes into 
the planet's shadow, an occu/fation when it passes behind 
the planct’s disk. 

155s Recorpe Cast. Know. (1556) 196 When anye starre 
is so nyghe vato the Son that the Sonne doothe take awaye 
ur hydethe lyghte of it, it oughte to bee called the Hydynge 
or occultation of that starre, and not the settynge of that 
starre, 1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxx. § 6 The eleuation of the 
pole .. doth giue vs the degrees of the others occultation. 
1669 FramstEean in PAifl. Trans, VV. 1102 In this Occulta- 
tion, .. the Center of the Moon passes very near the Star. 
1827 Wuatery J.ogic (1837) 294 Those who .. registered the 
times of occultation of Jupiter's satellites. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl 1, xiii. 148 We had an occultation of Saturn at 2 a.m. 

ec. fig. Disappearance from view or notice. 

182g Jerrrey Jess. (1846) II. 199 The re-appearance of such 
an author after those long periods of occultation. 1840 
Hooo Aidsansege, Alarriage xxvii, Yo cloud the face of the 
honeymoon With a dismal occultation! 189a A. Brrren. Aes 
Jurdic. vi. 206 The prospect of the coming occultation of 
personally disagreeable authors. 

Occultism (fkzltiz'm). [f. OccuLt a. + -IsM.] 
The doctrine, principles, or practice of ‘ occult’ 
scienee (magic, theosophy, etc.: sce OccuLt a. 4); 
mysticism. 

1881 A. P, Sinsetr Occult World (1883) 3 11 is chiefly in 
the East that occultism is still kept up—in India and in 
adjacent countries, 1886 S¢. Fasures’s Gaz. 25 Sept. 6/1 
Occultism was, indeed, a necessary concomitant of poly- 
theism. § 1895 PAinker VIL. 541 Occultism deals with forces 
of nature not generally known. 

Occultist (gku'ltist). [fas prec. +-1sT.] One 
versed in, or bel.eving in, occultism 5 a mystic 

1881 A. P. Sinner Occult Wordd (1883) 12 The occultists 
have been a race apart from an earlier period than we can 
fathom. 1886 Forum (N. VY.) Mar. 43 Our occultists and 
inystics had various. .explanations of the higher significance 
of the sacred cross. 

Hence Occulti-stie a. 

31898 A. MeMiuan fortentous Prophets \. (Heading). 

Occultly (ke ltli), adv, [f. Oceunt a. + -L¥?,J 
In an occult or hidden manner; seereily, privily ; 
imperceptibly, latently ; mystcrionsly, mystically. 

1641 Frencu Jfséilé v. (1651) 108 The Mdity of the 
water hath the humidity of the salt laid up occultly in it. 
1659 13, Harnts Parival's fron Age 272 The affairs of the 
last Assembly were conducted there so occultly. 1993 T. 
Tavior J/ynms in Sallust etc. 162 Thy dreadful shield, in 
mystic fables fam'd, Occultly signifies the power untam’d. 
1842 Mrs. Browninc Lett. Sept. (1897) I. 109 To believe 
that philosophic thinking, like music, is involved, however 
occultly, in high ideality of any kind. 1895 H’ests. Gaz. 
14 Feb. 2/1 She (Madame Blavatsky] .. assured her com- 

triot that before ever he appeared she knew occultly that 

e was being ‘drawn towards her % 

Occu'ltness. [f. as pree. + -xEss.] The 
quality or state of being occult. 

1727 Bat-ry vol. 1], Occudtness, hiddenness, concealedness, 
1755 in Jounsox, 1875 Masson Iordsw., etc. 280 Con- 
sisting in a certain unusual degree of richness. .exquisite- 
ness. .occultness, grandeur, or passionateness. 

Occupance (ki#pins), rare. [f. Occupant: 
see -ANCH.] = next, I. 

1814 Scotr Diary 4 Aug. in Lockhart, The chief stress is 
laid upon occupance. 1880 Mrs. Fetnerstosnaccn A fan 
Dering U1. x. 138 Lady Ruthven herself was in occupance 
of the pretty mansion. 


Occupancy (¢kispansi). [as pree.: see -ancy.] 

1, The condition of being an occupant; the fact 
of oceupying; the act of taking, or fact of hold- 
ing, actual possession, esp, of land (sfec. in Law, 
the taking possession of something not belenging 
to any one, as constituting a title to it); actual 
holding of or residence in a place; = Occura- 


TION I, 2. 

1596 Bacon Use of Law, Property tn Land i, An estate 
for another man's life by occupancy, may at this time be 
gotten hy entry, 1643 Paysse Soc, Power Parit. i. (ec. 2} 
roo A thing which in its owne nature is not capable of an 
Occupancy, nor seisible by any. 1767 Buackstone Coven, 11. 
xvi, 258 Occupancy is the taking possession of those things, 
which befure belonged to nobody. This. .is the true ground 
and foundation of AT property. 1774 JEFFERSON Anlobiog. 
App., Wks. 1859 I. 140 Each individual of the Society may 
appropriate to himself such lands as he finds vacant, and 
occupancy will give him title, 1861 M. Pataison Fs, (1889) 
1. 39 ‘The occupancy of the Knglish thrane..by the line of 
Hanover. 1884 Law Ref. 27 Chance. Div. 633 That..he 
should take a larger house for their joint occupancy. 

attrib, 1883 19f/ Cent, Sept. 435 The rent payable by an 
occupancy tenant, /d7d. 436 Ryots. .entitled to occupancy 


OCCUPATION. 


rights, 1883 JJanch, Exam, 7 Nov. 5/3 The innovation of 
an occupancy franchise for the counties. 
b. concer. A place occupied, 

1864 Cartyie /redh. Gt, xvi. ve 1V. 562 stote, The Saxon 
‘Camp * or Occupancy. 

2. The fact of oeenpying or taking up (space). 

1833 N. Arnotr PAysics (ed. 5) 11. 3 Such expansion or 
occupancy of space by a small quantity of matter. 1875 
Lyew. Princ. Geol. V1. 1. xiii. 439 The first..tend, by the 
inere occupancy of space, to excl other species, 

83. The state of being occupied or busy; = 
OccuPaTion 4. 

1826 New Monthly Wax. XVI. 127 A train of reflections... 
which his former state of professional occupancy had tended 
tu exclude. 1843 J. CLason Sernt. xvii. 295 We see heaven 
represented as a place of busy occupancy. 

+ O-ccupand, fr. pple. Sc. Obs. [corresp. to 
F. occupant, L. occupant-em, with Se. ppl. ending 
-AND.] Occupying. 

1567 Satir. Poems Refornt. ii. 2 It is not aneuch ye pure 
ne is decid, Bot ye mischant murtheraris occupand his 
steid, 

Occupant (’kizpant).  [ad. L. occupant-em, 
pr. pple. of occupare to Occury, perh, immed. a. F. 
occupant (rsth c. in Hatz.-Darm.) } 

1. A petson occupying or holding in actual 
possession (property, esp. land, or an office or 
position; one who occupies, resides in, or is at 
the time in (a place) ; an occupier. 

1622 Be. Hat Contempl, N. T. 1. iv, One room is left 
void for a future occupant. 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. m. 
(1673) 211/1 Retaining a third part of the profits to him- 
self, and leaving two thirds to the Occupants. 1767 Biack- 
stone Cost. 1). i. 10 The most universal and effectual way 
of abandoning property, is by the death of the occupant. 
1823 J. Marsuats Const, Opin, (1839) 264 [The Indians] 
were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil. 1867 
Smuves /ugnenots Eng. v. (1880) 84 The sacrilegious occu- 
pant of the English throne. 1883 R. S. Wricnt in Law 
Yimes Rep. 14 273/2 The voter was the occupant of two 
rooms only in the house. . 

b. Law. One who takes possession of something 
having no owner, and so establishes a title to it. 

1 596 Bacon Use of Law, Property in Lands iv. § 2 This 
land [goeth}..to the party that first entereth; and he is 
called an occupant. 1650 Br. Hatt Badu Gil. 195 Whose 
shall those things be? .. perhaps a strangers, perhaps (as in 
case of undisposed Lands) the occupants. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Conn, M1. xvi, 259 Belonging therefore to nobody..the law 
left it open to be seised and appropriated by the first person 
that could enter upon it .. under the name of an occupant. 
1844-75 Wituiams Aeal Prof. (ed. 11) i. 20 The person who 
had so entered was called a general occupant. 

+2. A prostitute. (Cf. Occupy 8.) Obs. 

1399 Marston Seo, Villanie Prol. 166 Whose sences some 
damo‘d Occupant bereaves. /éid.u. vii. 206 He with his 
Occupant, Are cling’d so close, like deaw-worms in the 
morne That he’le not stir. 

+ O-ccupate, f//.a. Obs. [ad. L. cccupat-us, 
pa. pple. of ocewpare to OccuPy.] Occupied, taken 
into and held in possession. 

1605 Bacon sidv. Learnt, un. Concl., Those parts .. not 
constantly occupate, or not well connerted Ay the labour of 
man, 1618 Deck Demeanonr Raleigh 25 The ‘Territories, 
occupate and possest by the Spaniards, 1860 Kincs.ev 
Mise. 1. 82. 

+O’ccupate, v. Ods. [f. L. occupat-, ppl. 
stein of occupdre to Occury; ef. F. occuper.] = 
Oceupy. lence + O-ecupated ff/. a. 

1847 Boorve Brev. Health ccxxxv. 80 An universal sicknes 
doth occupate all the partes of a mans body. 1659 B. Haxris 
Partvals [ron Age 104 The Imperialists departed out of 
Holstein, and all the other ocenpated places. /drd. 160 The 
Lands which had been occupated, or seized on by the 
Swedes. 1697 J. Sercrant Solid Phitos. 176 VE they be 
tat Penetrated, one of them must necessarily drive the 
other unt uf the Space it oecupates. 


Occupation (pkidpe'fan). [a. F. occupation 
(ath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Anglo-F. oczpacioun 
(1292 in sense 1): ad. L. occupditon-em seizing, 
taking possession, employment, n. of action from 
occupa-re to seize, Occury.] The action of occupy- 
ing or condition of being oceupied, or that in which 
this action is embodied (in senses of the verb). 

1. The action of taking possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; seizure, as by military conquest, ctc. ; 


entrance upen possession. 

[xzg2 Britton 11. ii. § 3 Terre ou antre heritage dount nul 
test en seysine, ct..tote autre chose guerpie, demoraunt 
hors de chescuni seysine, des queles choses homme se pora 
purchacer par ocnpacioun.] 1552 Hutoet, Ocevpation as 
deprehension, Catalepsis. 1624 Viacon Consid. War with 
Sfain, 1 speak not of matches ur unions; but of arms, 
occupations, invasions, 1628 Coxe On Litt. . 249b, Occu- 
pation..signifieth a putting out of a mans Freehold in tine 
of warre, and it is Eiiene with a disseisin in time of peace. 
1659 1. Harris Parivad's fron Age 372 Wars begun, and 
carried on..for the .. occupation, or seazure of Countries. 
x08, Brackstone Commz. 11. xxv. (1830) 393 Occupation, that 
is, hiving or including them, gives the Tropetty in bees. 
1893 Trattt. Soc. Ang. Introd. 48 Its inhabitants must have 
possessed the art of working in metals before the Roman 
occupation. " 

2. Actual holding or possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; rarely, also, of an office or position ; 


tennre ; occupancy, 

Army of occupation, aw amy left to cccupy a newly con- 
quered country or region until the conclusion of hostilities 
or establishment of a settled government. " 

1387 Trevisa J/igden (Rolls) VI. 305 Forto hegile pe 


OCCUPATION. 


occupacioun of pe pope. ¢1475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 59 
The viij yere of the ocupacion of the same Jane, Prioresse, 
1574 tr. Litticton'’s Tenures 4 Suche thinges as a man may 
have a manuell oceupacion, possession, or resceyte. 1652 
Neeonas tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 196 Vf to such a corporal 
occupation, as this, wee add also, that they excluded others 
from the Sea. 1791 W. Jessop A'ep. Never Withant 12 
A Swivel-bridge over the Witham for the occupation of the 
common. 1842 Auison f/ist. Europe xcv. § 24 Maintaining 
thearmy of occupation, 1870 Frrestan Nori, Cong. 1. App. 
AA, 621 Owners of lands then ia monastic occupation, 1872 
E. W. Rozertson fist. ss. 160 The Irish peasant..has.. 
confounded the occupation with the ownership of the land. 
Mod, Yuring his occupation of the house and land. 

b. A piece of land occupied by a tenant; a 
holding. (/ocaé. Cf. Occupyine zd. sb. 2.) 

1792 A. Younc Trav, Mrance 411 These small occenpa- 
tions are a real loss of labour;..people are fed upoa them, 
whose time is worth litle or nothing. 1807 Vaxcovver 
Agri¢. Devon (1813) 108 The occupations fluctuate between 

of, aud r2o/. per annua. 1879 T. H.S. Escort Kugéand 

59 Ileld by tenantry whose occupations range from 100 ta 
509 acres each. 

3. The taking up of space or time. rare. 

1460-70 Sk. Quintessence 6 Wherby 3¢ may make oure 
quinte essence wiponte cost or traucile, and withoute occu- 
pacioun and lesynge of tyme. 1815 Jane AUSTEN finial 
x, Stooping down in coinplete occupation of the foot-path, 

4. The being occupied or employed with, or 
engaged in something; that in which one isenga “cd ; 
cmployment, business. +70 have fn occupation, 
to be occupied or busied with. Oés. 

1340 Hastrore J’salter cxviiili], 47 My thoght & myn 
eccupacioun sall be in ie wordis, @ 1420 Hoccheve De Kee. 
Prine, 231 Som man, for Jak of occupacioun, Museb forber 
panne his wyt may strecche. ¢1510 Mone Liens Whs. 
14/2 Vse them both, aswel studie as worldly occupacion. 
1823 Fitzuurs. /fusd, § 23 [tis not conuenient, to haue hey 
and corne bothe in occupation at one tyme. 1776 GtBnon 
Deed, & F. xiii. 1. 394 Minds, long exercised in business .. 
in the loss of power. .principally regret the want of occupa. 
tion, 1833-6 J. Eactes Shetcher (856) 347 By the intense 
occupation of his mind. 1868 Freeman Nari. Cong. VI. vii. 
78 Harold and Swend .. by their invasion .. gave Nits full 
occupation throughout the year. 

b. with f/f A particular action or course of 
action in which one is engaged, esp. habitually 
or statedly ; an employment, business, calling. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose fr. 3 Dos a-ewaye coryous and 
vayne ocupacyons. ¢1386 Cuaccer Afedf. » 625 He that 
is ydel, and casteth hym to no hisynesse ne occupacion. 
a14go0 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 7 Thenke not on none other 
worldly ocupaciones. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 Doynge 
hur office & occupacion, 1513 in W.H. Turner Select. Kec. 
Oxford to The craft or occupation of brewers. 1589 Vappe 
w. Hatchet Dij b, Thongh 2 bee but a cohler by occupa- 
tion, 1604 Suaxs. O74. at. ii 357 Farewell: Othello's 
Occupation’s gone. 1791 Burke 7h. French AZ. Wks. 
1842 I. 599 Condorcet..is a man of another sort of birth, 
fashion, and occupation from Brissot. 1868 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) II. 193 The character of men depends more 
on their occupations than on any teaching we can give them. 

te. spec. Mechanical or mercantile employ- 
ment; handicraft; trade. Oés. 

1sze Proper Dialogue 167 in Rede me, etc. (Ath) 138 
Artificers & men of occupacion. 1576 FLEMING Panopi. 
Epist. 364 Take awaye learning from among men, and how 
shall meades mechanical, occupations (1 meane) be main. 
tained? 1607 Suaks. Cor. iv. vi.97 You that stood so much 
Vpon the voyce of occupation and The breath of Garlicke- 
eaters. 

+5. Use, employment (ofa thing). Oés. 

1 Wyeur 2 Aface. iv. 14 In ocupaciouns of a disch 
[eéoss ether pleying witha ledun disch]. 1494 Fasyaxn Chron. 
vi. clxx. 165 Churches and temples they tourned to vse of 
stables, and otber vyle occupacyons. 1§5z Hutort, Occu- 
pation or vse, vss. 1582 Ree. Gild Corp, Chr. Vork (1872) 
233 note, My wyfe .. shall have the oceupacion of the said 
silver spoones duringe hir lyfe. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
136 Renders the whole Floor firm enough for al] common 
Occupation. 

+6. The exercising (¢f any business or office); 
exercise, discharge. Ods. 

1432 Paston Lett, 1.32 Excercise and occupacion of the 
Kinges service. 1459 Nolls of Parit. V. 367/2 To recovere 
the seid penaltees for eny occupation of their seid office for 
the premisses. 1483 Gild of the Bakers, Exeter in Eng. 
Gilds 336 Yn occupacyon of the said crafte. 

7. altrib., as occupation franchise, the right 
to vote at parliamentary elections as a tenant or 
occupier; occupation bridge, a bridge for the 
use of the occupiers of the land, e.g. one connectiag 
parts of a farm, etc., separated by a canal or rail- 
way ; occupation road, a private road for the use 
of the occupiers of the land. 

1837 Warrock, etc. B&. Trades (1842) 207 The occupation 
bridge, at Rotterdam, .. consists of two separate segments. 
1852 Wiccixs Lmbanking 132 Making the requisite occu- 
pation roads, 1878 F.S. Witurams Midi, Karlie. 50g Soon 
after..we come to an occupation bridge. 1884 GLaosTone 
Sp. 28 Feb, There were four occupation franchises in 
boroughs. One of them was 10/. clear yearly value, and the 
other three were the lodger, the household, and the service 
franchise. 1895 IWVesten. Gaz, 15 Jan, 433 No sufficient 
allowance was made for tenant's improvements, nor for his 
occupation interest in his holding. 

Hence Oceupa‘tional a., of or belonging to an 
occupation or occupations (sense 4b}; + Occu- 
pa‘tloner, one engaged in an occupation (0ds.); 
Occupa‘tionist, one who advocates or favours 
occupation (sease 1); Occupa-tionless c., having 
no occupation, unoccupied, idle. 


47 


1850 Hawrnorne Aver. Moteths. (1883) 387 She sews, not ! 

like a lady, but with an “occupational air. 1862 R. IL. Pat- 
anrson £'ss. (Hist. & Avt 146 An amount of physical, mental, 
and occupational variety such as he will meet with nowhere 
else in the world. 1593 G. Harvey Lferce's Super. (1593! 190 
Let the brane enginer,.. marnelous Vulcanist, and cuery | 
Mercuriall *oceupationer .. be respected. 1892 Clasyoi 
Herald 12 Feb. 6/3 No more a permanent ocenpationist [of 
L-gypt] now than he was an immediate evacuationist some 
years ago. 1890 Yeuple Bar Mag. Nov. 314 To sit “on. 
cupationless, vaguely waiting. 

Occupative (pkiapéiv), a rare. [fh 1. 
oceupal-, ppl. stem of oceupdre +-1vE + cf. FF. ocen- 
pet (rsth c. in Godel.).} Characterized by 
occupying or being occupied; in /azw, held by 
a tenure based upon occupation (seeOccuRaTION 1. 

1656 Biountr Glossogrs s. vay An Ovcupatize ict, is Unat 
which, being deserted by its proper owner, or tiller, is pos- 
sessed by another. 1894 Sfecfator 24 eb. 269 ‘The saying 
of the Neapolitan Carraciolim ‘Fhe throne of Russia is not 
hereditary or elective, but occupative' “ 

Occupiable (¢kivpaiab'l),@. rere. [1 Occupy 

+-ABLE.} Capable ol being occupied. 

31865 ald Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 There are points .. where 
aman on anelevation, and witha glass, can nearly see across 
Canada—across, that is, the occupied, probably the occu: 
piable portion of it. 

Occupied (pkispoid), aya. [f Occvry + 
-ED1,] Taken possession of; held in possession, 
dwelt in; taken up, filled up; busied, engaged, 
employed: see the verb. 

1483 Cath, Angl, 258/1 Occupyed, ocenpatus. 1535 Coven- 
DALE /sa. xxxil, 14 ‘The palaces .. shal be broken, and the 
greatly occupide cities desolate. 1884 Sua R. Rawtixson 
in Pall Mall 7.9 July 1/2 Eastern peoples. are to this day 
bad sanitarians ; there oceupied sites ure f ul. 1897 Darcy 
Neivs 10 Dec. 5/2 \ mortality... greater than that of vecupied 
males generally, 

Occupier (¢kivpaijar. Also 3 -our. [fas 
prec. + -E®!, or weakening of AF. occuffour.] One 
who occupies, in varions senses. 

1. One who takes, or (more usually) helds, pos- 
session; the person who holds or is in actual 
possession of (a picce of property, esp. a house 
or land, or a place, position, or office); a holder, 
occupant. 

[1381 Ae? 5 Rich. 7/, Stat. 1.¢c. 9 Occupiours des hiens .. 
de diverses persones. /6/d. c. 10 Occupiours des hiens o1 
terre tenaatz.] 1387-8 ‘T. Use Zest. Love tt. v. (Skeat) 1. 63 
Fairnesse of fieldes, ne of habitacions, ..mai¢ not bee rekened 
as riches, that are thine owne, for if thei be bad, it is great 
sclander and villanie to the occapier. 1450 Rolls of Parit. 
V. 186/1 By the handes of the Ferinours, Collectours or 
Occupiours, of the said sobsidic and ulnage. 1494 FaByan 
Chron, vi. cxlix. 137 He had ben occupyer of a kynges rome 
by y? name only x. yeres, @16278 Raveicu (J.), If the title 
of occupiers be ¢ in a land unpeopled, why shoald it be 
bad accounted in a country peopled thinly? 1698 Frver -lce. 
£. India § P. 52 [The] Prince .. in all ladia is sole Pro- 

rietor of Lands; allowing the Occupiers no more than a 

are Subsistence. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 92/2 Some occupier 
of the premisses. 1863 Fawcetr /’o/, Econ. x1. vii. (1876) 
616 The local rates fall with the greatest severity upon the | 
occupiers of houses. - d 

+b. A dweller, resident (7# a placc). Ods. 

1545 Brinktow Comfplaynd 43 b, To every citie acording to 
the nomber of the oceupyers in the same, a 

+ 2. One who uses, employs, or deals in (some- 
thing); one who practises or follows (a specified 
calling or occupation). Ods. | 

1537 Cromwete Let. to AL. Thragneerton in Froude //ist. 
Eng. xiv. 111.45 A merchant & occupier of all deceits. 1548 
Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Li App. i. (1840) 71 He 
wold ..delyver it [the one talent] to the well occupyers of 
the fyve. 2577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Flush, 1. (1586) 4b, | 
All my Auncestours were occupiers of husbandry. 1611 
Biante £zek, xxvii. 27 The occupiers pf thy merchandise. 

+b. es. One who employs money or goods in 
trading; a trader, dealer, merchant. Ods. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 251 All occupiers alinost 
suche gile denise In euery chaffer. 1535 Covervatr Ezek. 
xxvii. 25 Thy maryners, thy shipmasters,..thy occupiers (that 
age the thinges necessary), 158r Marseck Bk. of Notes 
£134 When they have given out their money unto bey | 
and merchaunt men. 1611 Barry Kaw Adley u. in Hazl. 
Dodstey X. 308 He will .. Lie faster than ten city occupiers 
Or cunning tradesmen. 

t Occupise. Oés. rare—'. 
neous deriv. of Occupy v.] 
? things ‘ occupied ’ or held. 

€1478 Plumpton Corr. 38 ee Oat not having any kow or 
kalves, or any other guds whearby they might live, nor any 
other occupise. 

Occupy (gkizpsi), v. Also 4-6 ocupie, -ye, 
(5 -¥), 4-7 occupie, 5-6 -ye, (4 occipie, 6 
occypye; 4 okupie, 5 okepye, -paey; okew-, 
oky-, ocopy; hokewepye; 6 hocupy, fa. pple. 
okepyde); fa. 7. and pple. 4 oceupid, 4-6 -yd, 
6 ocuped, Sc. occupeit. [irreg. f. OF. occupzer, 
ad. L, occupére to seize (by force), take possession 
of, get hold of, take up, occupy, employ, invest 
(money); f. 0¢-, 06- (On- 1b) + stem cap- in cap- 
ére to take, seize. The final -ie, -ye, -y of the 
English word, found in the vb. and its inflexionsand 
derivatives (occupier, etc.) at their carliest appear- 
ance ¢1340, are aot explicable from the F. eccup-er, 
occup-ant, occupe, etc., and their origin has not 
been ascertained. It is possible that the change 
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[Some kind of erro- 
? Occupation; or 
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took place in Alr.. in which Act 5. Rich. JI has 
oceupiours, orcupicrs = occupiers: but this may be 
from Eng.] 

+1. dans. To take possession of, take lor one’s 
own use, seize. Obs. in evi. sense: see b. 

1340 Hamrote Psadter xvi. 6 Preoccupancrunt pre lagict 
mortis ., hifore occupid has ine pe snares of ded. ¢ 1380 in 
“eg. Rood (1871) 64 All pi lims on ilka side Witht sorows sal 
he ocupide. 1463 in Bury 1 iMs (Camden) 36, | beqwethe to 
‘Thomas Heighaum the yonger ny tablys of ivory... And if 
he wil not ocupye hem I hequethe the seid tablees to .. his 
wyf, a1g48 Hate Chron, Ffen. If, 60 NMso dyed .. the 
hynges chiefe chamberleyn, whose office Charles .. occupied 
and enioyed. 1553 Brexnr 0. Curtius ix. 4 Some occupied 
dartes, some speares, and other axes, and .. leaped (9 anc 
fro to theyr cartes. 1614 Ranesau fist, World voi 82 

1634: 268 Which done, they occupied the Citie. Lands, 
Goods, and Wiues of those, whom they had mardered. 

b. sfec. ‘Vo take possession of (a place) hy set- 
ling in it, or by military conquest, ctc. 3 to cuter 
upon the possession and holding of, 

1375 Larsour Arine 1. 08 Vhrow his mycht till occupy 
Landis, pat war till him marcheand. 1494 Fanvan Chron. 
vexciv. 69 A Saxon named fla. slewe many Brytons,,.and 
after occupyed that Countre. 21548 DEaut Choon, fen 1 7/, 
25b, That he would invade or occupie the territory of hys 
enemies, 1810 in Picton /, food Minic. Nee. 1886) 1. 372 
Vhe finishing, compleating and occupying .. the building. 
1849 Macauray //est. Eng. x. 11. 582 The Dutch had ocen- 
pied Chelsea and Kensington. 1855 /éfd. xviii, TV. 205 
Glencoe was to be oveupied by troops. 

@. futr. or ahsol. ‘Yo take possession. rare. 

e400 Destr. Troy 3320 My fos were so fell... Pat pai ocen- 
pict ouer all, enyn as hom list. 1862 M&s. Norton Lady 
of La Garaye Prob, Creates that dwell alone Occupy 
boldly. 

2. ¢rans. To hold possession of; to have in one’s 
possession or power; to hold (a position or office . 

€1380 Wreite ks. (1880) 324 As be baron or be kny3zte 
oceupich & gouerneh his haronrye or his kny3tte. Ya 1400 
Morte Arth. 278 Helyne and Bremyne, and Bawdewyne the 
thyrde, They ocupyede pe empyre aughte score wynnttyrs. 
1560 Dacus ur. Sletdane's Con, 380 You who occupic the 
chiefest places amongest the States of the Empire. 1568 
Guarton Chron. IL.194 The Turkes and infidels which to 
that day had kept and occupied the same Isle {Rhodes}. 
1784 Cowrnn 7Yroc. 414 Least qualified... To occupy asa: red, 
awftl post. 1845 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) 1. 14 Gregory... 
occupicil the see of ‘Yours twenty-three years, /4zd. 18 The 
oe perc Franks .. posted themselves, fully armed,..ander 
the portico, oceupying all the entrances. 1883 Laie Plazes 
20 Oct. g10'2 A married woman js aow to occupy the same 
position as her Saxon ancestress. 

b. ‘Fo reside in and use (a place) as its tenant, or 
regular inhabitant; to tenant. 

¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 HTe..occupies pe same 
land pat he was lorde off. 1489 -Lct 4 f/rn. Vif, ec. 1) Vf 
any such owner or owners .. take kepe & oceupy any such 
house or houses & lands in his or their own hands. 1767 
Biacxstone Cone, 11. i. 7 By constantly occupying the 
sane individual spot, the fruits of the earth were consumed. 
1853 J. H. Newsan //ist. SK. (0873) 1D i i. 2 “‘Phis tract .. 
is at present occupied by TES | communities, 1881 J. 
Russete //atgs 5 Bemersyde House... has been oceupied by 
the Haigs for more than seven centuries. : 

te. intr. or absol, To hold possession or office ; 
to dwell, reside; to stay, abide. Ods. 

e1gzg Lyps. Assenthly of God's 1372 Where Vertew occu- 
pyeth must nedys well grow. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 337/t 
He .. ordeyned an holy man to oceupye in his place. 1523 
Fitzaerp, Sx Prol., Vhe names of the lordes and tenauntes 
that occupy. 1535 Coveroare Watt. xvii 21 Whyle they 
occupied in Galile Tesus sayde vato them [etc.}, ' 

3. @rans. To take up, use up. fill (space or time) ; 
also in weakened scnsc, To be situated or stationed 
in, to be in or at (a place or position). 

1340 Hastroie #7. Conse. 3025 lt may occupy na stede, 
1382 Wyeur Lvke xiii. 7 Kit it doun, wherto occuapieth 
it the erthe? ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 56 Thanne wolde 
it occupie a someres day. c1q00 Shree Aings Cologne 27 
Pei come so late aad all placys were ocupied with pilgrymes 
and opir men. @1548 ice Chron, ften V'11, 1b, Lyke 
a cypher in algorisme that is ioyned to no figure but onely 
occupicth a place. ¢1g66 J. ALvay tr, Boaystuan's Theat. 
World S vijb, If we should rchearse and declare all the 
singularities... 1 should occupy atarge volume. 165: Honners 
Leviath, wi. xxxiv. 207 The Word Body .. signifieth that 
which .. oceupyeth some certain room. 1839 G. Biro Vas. 
Philos. 369 The black cross disappearing, and leaving white 
spaces in the place it presiously occupied. 1865 R. W. 
Date Few. Temp. xvi. 173, 1 shall not occupy your time 
with any description of the form of the sanctuary, 1875 
Jowett Plato 1, 399 The voyage..has occupied thirty days. 

4, To employ, busy, engage (a person, or the 
mind, attention, etc.), Often in fass.; also refi. 

¢1340 Hamroce Prose Tr. 17 Vf pou se any mane gastely 
ocupiede ffalle in any of bise syanes 1377 Lanct. 2. Pd 
B. v. 409, Lain occupied ecbe day, haliday and other, With 
ydel tales atte ale. 1413 /éler. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxi. (1859) 
22 He occupyed my wyttes with other thynges, ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynron xxviii. 578 Many stones, . ynoughe 
for to ocupye at ones all the masons that were there. 1555 
Even Decades 136 They occupyed them selues in the 
searchinge of particular tractes and coastes, 1604 E. G[ri- 
stone] 2)'Acosta's Hist. indies wi. 117 Then shalt hetruly 
oecupie himselfe in the studie of Philosophie, 178: Cowrer 
Conversation 57 Whatever subject occupy discourse. 1795 

» Burke Corz. IV. 330 It... would have occupied the atten- 
tion of all companies. 1860 TyNnoatt Glace. t. xvi. 105, 
I occupicd myself with my instruments. aus Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) T 80 Every one who is occupied with public affairs. 
+5. To make nse of, nse (2 thiag). Oéds. 

c143g Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1935 As though that he 
wolde Hys darte haue occupyed. 1483 Caxton Cato Biij h, 
In makyng and ocupyeng false dyse. 1523 FiTzHeErs. Hust, 
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$1 Than is the plonghe the moste necessaryest instrumente 
than an husbande can occupy. 1981 Marsrce h.0f Notes 
34 When the night is past .. why should we occupie anic 
longer acandle. 1584 Cocan //aven /leatth (1636) 113 When 
you will occnpie more or Jesse, you may put in sugar and 
sit it over the fire, untill it boyle. 1774 C. Keren Aareter's 
/fa', Lasses, occupy your wheel. 
+b. cur. with of. Obs. 

1gg8 Warp tr. Alevis’ Seer. 11580) 52b, Occupie alwaies 
of this Sope, when you will washe your heade. /6fd’, (1568) 
94b, Atevery time that you wyll occupye of it, styrre it well. 

+6. ¢rans. To employ oneself in, engage in, 
practise, perform, carry on; to follow or ply as 
one’s business or occupation. Ods. 

2e1400 in Jfist. 4 Antiq. Masonry 28 Witis called Effraym, 
and there was sciensofGemetry and masonri fyrst occupied. 
1465 Paston Lett. 1b. 182 Leve wylfullnesse whyche men 
sey ye occupye to excessifly, 1§24 in Vicary's A nat, (1888) 
App. ul 157 Iniunccion ys geuen to the seyd Roys, that he 
shall no more occupie Phisik, 1535 Coveoa.e /s, evil] 23 
They that go downe to the see in shippes, & occupie their 
husynesse in greate waters, rg8x W. Starrorp /.rav, 
Compl. ii. (9876) 48 Therefore men wil the gladder occupy 
husbandry. . 

+b. zutr. To be busy or employed (in some 
capacity) ; to exercise one’s craft or function ; 10 
practise; to do business, to work. Ods. 

1425 Lys. Assembly of Gods 450 Ye seclyd my patent, 
yeuyng me full power soo eet rsra let 3 /fen. V1, 
11 To exercise and occupie as a Whisicion. 15976 Lichfedd 
Gilds \E. E. TV. S.) 27 Admytted .. to occupie as a master, 
lourney-man, or servaunte within the said Cittic. 1618 N, 
Firip Amends Ladies Aj, \ do entertain you. How doyou 
occupy? Whatcan youuse? 1653 Urqunart Aatclais i, 
vii, The Seamsters (when the point of their needles was 
broken) began to work and occupie with the tail, — . 

+7. trans. To employ (money or capital) in 
trading; to lay ont, invest, put out to intercst, trade 
with; todeal in. [I.. accupare pecuniam.] 

1826 Piler. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 28b, This rychesse he 
hath gyuen to vs as a stocke to occupy. rg60 Davs tr. 
Stetdane's Coun, 118 He commannded tba the talentes re- 
ceived should he occupied that they might be made gainfull. 
581 Marseck 4. of Notes 1075 Wee be commaunded to 
oceupie our Lords money, and not to hideit. 1602 Futorcke 
st Pt. Parall, 2g Vf two Merchantes occupie their goods 
and merchandise in common to their common profite, the 
one of them may haue a writ of accompt against his com. 
panion. 61x Biers Asek. xxvii. g, 1773 Jounson Let. fo 
Mrs. Thrate 17 May, Upon ten thousand pounds diligently 
oceupied, they may live tn great plenty. 

+b. zr. ‘Yo trade, deal. Oés. 

1525 Jo. Derners /rorss. I. ext. [evii.] 318 Berthatilte of 
Malygnes..occupyeth to Damas, to. Cayre, and to Alex- 
andre. 1534 ‘Tinpare Like xix. 13 Occupye tyll 1 come 
(XY. Trade ye herewith}, 1581 Marreck Bd. of Notes 653 
{He} gained much by occupieng with the lewes and Chris- 
tians. 1650 Fuu.er Pisgah u. ¥. 129 Such as occupied in 
her fairs with all precious stones. ? 

+8. ¢rans. and zZutr. To deal with or have to 
do with sexually; to cohabit. Ods. 

(Cf. L. occupare amplexn, Ovid F. iii, 5093 but perh. of 
Eng. origin ] 

{x432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 47 Men of Lacedemonia.. 
fatigate and wery thro the compleyntes of theire wifes heenge 
at home, made a decre and ordinaunce that thei scholde 
occupye [Trevisa, take; Higd. Afurtéus uti viris}] mony 
men, thenkenge the nowmbre of men to be encreasede by 
that.] ¢xsz0in Laneham's Let, (1871) Introd. 130 ‘To make 
hyme [your husband] lystear to occupye with youe. 1546 
Bare Aug. Votaries (1550) 56, As king Edwine, .occupyed 
Alfgiua his concubine. 1632 Rownev Won. Never Vexed 
nm. i. in Hazl Dedstey XII. 137 Being partners, they did 
occupy long together before they were married. 1660 Hrx- 
HaM, Gencoten cea Mrotw, To Lie with, or to Occupie a 
woman, 

(Nore. The disuse of this verb in the 17th and most of the 
18th c. is notable. Against 194 quots. for 16th c., we have 
for 17th only 8, outside the Bible of 1611 (where it occurs 
ro times), and for 18th c only 10, all of its last 33 years. The 
verb occurs only twice (equivocatly) in Shaks., is entirely 
absent from the Concordances to Milton and Pope, is not 
used by Gray; all Johnson's quots., exc. 2, are from the Bible 
of 16rx, It was oe freely used by Cowper (13 instances in 
Concordance). This avoidance appears to have been due to 
its vulgar employment in sense 8; iy Suaks. 2//en. /V, 
tt. iv. 161 \Qo, 1600) A captaine ? Gods Tight these villaines 
wil make the word as odious as the word occupy, which was 
an excellent good worde before it was il sorted. @ 1637 B. 
Josson Diseov., De Style (1640) 112 Many, out of their owne 
obscene Apprehensions, refuse proper and fit words; as 
occupie, nature, and the like.J 

Occupying, ubl. sb. Now rare exc. as gerund. 
[f. prec. +-inel.) The action of the verh Occupy, 
or that in which this action is embodied. 

1. The taking or holding possession. 

1492-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 28/1 ‘That no persone be charged 
.. for any entre or occupyenge of the said Lordshippes, 
Londes, Tenementez or othur premises, 

+2, A piece of land occnpied or held; a holding. 

ex14ag Pecock ep. v. xiii, 554 The same bildingis and 
her occupiyngis. 1577 Harrison Lagiand u. xii. (1877) 1. 
259 Inthe woodland countries. .they [houses] stand scattered 
abroad, each one dwelling in the midst of his owne occupieng. 

b. Residence in a place as its tenant. Chiefly 
attrib. 

1884 Grapstose Sf, 28 Feb., The proportion of occupying 
franchises .. to the property franchises. 1884 Daily Newsa 
24 Sept. 6/2 His views on peasant proprietary and occupy- 
in ownership. ' 

3. The action of engaging or busying, or fact of 
being engaged in or busy about something; that 
which occupies one, or in which one is engaged; 
occupation, business ; trade, traffic, 
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€ 1380 Wveuie ik, (1880) 104 pei suffren cristene soulis be 
stranglid wip woluys of helle to here doumbnesse and 
occupiynge ahoute pe world. 1548 def 2 § 3 div. V7, ¢.13 
§1r Anye parishe. .uppon .. be Sea costes, the commodities 
and occupyinge wherevf consisteth chieflye in fysshinge. 
1582 N, 1, iRhem.) Lede xix. 15 Jlow much every man had 
gained hy oceupying. 1588 J. Metis Briefe Jnstr. B viij, 
A butcher might sell you .. all the felles, hides and tallowe 
growing and comming by his occupying. : 

+b. Carrying on, practice (of something). Oéds. 

1547 Nottingham Kec. IV. 92 For okypying of comyn 
skowddyng [scolding]. 1550 BALE 4 fol. 42 A full exercysed 
craftesman in that occupyeng of mischefe, 

+4. Using, use, employment (see also prec. $). 

4535 CoverpaLe Mure. iv. 26 The altare-and their cordes 
and all that belongeth to their oceupienge. tsgo Hyept 
trl ees! Fustr. Cho Wont, U vj, By bir diligence & occupy- 
ing of wooll, hir house shal Tack nothing. 1544 STALBRIDGE 
fpistle 220, From the fylthy occupying of an harlot he 
cometh strayght to the Aultre. 1579 Gosson dfoh Sch. 
Abnse (Arb) 72 Tron with much oceupiying, is worne too 
naught. 

O-ccupying, ///.¢. [fas prec. +-1NG2.] That 
occupies (see the verb); usually, That actually 
holds or resides in (a place cr piece of land). 

1552 Hutort, Occupyinge, occupans. 1780 A. Younc Tour 
fref. VE. 141 The occupying tenants have from 15 to 100 
acres, 1887 J. Bart. Nad. in S. Aver. ii. 57 To protect the 
occupying ariny from this danger. 1887 SAectater 16 Apr. 
532/1 The extinction of great lantlords and the creation of 
occupying owners, 

Occur (fkd"1),v. Also 6-7 occurre, 7 occurr. 
Inflexions occurred, occurring. [ad. L. eccurr- 
ére to ron to meet, run against, befall, present 
itself, ocenr, f. oc-, ob- (OB- 1a. b) + curr-dre to 
run, Cf obs, FL occurrer, occurrir to present itself, 
happen (16th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. zu¢r, To run to meet a person, to run up (to 
the spot); to run against something or against each 
other, to mcct, encounter. Ods, 

1596 Danavarce tr. Leséfe’s Hist. Scot. un. 173 The Scottis 
.. brekis in ower the nerrest prouince,. .Trebellie oceuris in 
al haist. 1620 Spetton QOuzx. im. ti. I. 117 She was of a 
charitable nature..and did therefore presently occur to cure 
Don Quixote. 1692 Buntirv Boyle Leet, vii. 235 The 
whole multitude might freely move .. with very little ocenr- 
ringorinterfering. 1695 Woopwaru Vat, // ist, Marth (1723) 
200 Such of those Corpnscles, as happen’d to occur or meet 
together. 

+b. With prepositions: To meet wit/, encounter; 
to happen or light 2fou; to make resistance agaist, 
resist, oppose; to reply ¢o, mect in argument (an 
adverse statement or contention); to prove adverse 
fo, to stop the way of. Oéds, 

1527 St. Papers (len. 1711, 1. 233 The Frenche King was 
determyned that 1 should occurre, encountre, and mete with 
hymat Amyas. 1566 Parnren Pal. Péeas, 1. Ded. 2 Viewing 
in him great plenty of straung Histories, .. } occurred upon 
some which ] deemed most worthy the prouulgation, 1588 
D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, 111. 153 How by a 
leagne they might. .occurre against the daungerous practises 
of the papistes, 1660 Pearson Vo Necess. Ref CA. Eng. 7 
‘To leave nothing unanswered. .I shall endeavour ¢o occurre 
to all Particulars which may scem to inferre the Doubtful- 
nesse of the Doctrine, 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect. 117 To 
this last subterfuge of the mechanical atheists we can occurr 
several ways. /érd. 138 Bodies... have. .a certain and deter- 
minate motion according to .. the resistance of the bodies 
they occurr with. 1738 //ést, Cré. Excheg. vic 113 No time 
oceurs to the King. 

te. trans, (by ellipsis of prep.: see b.) To 
meet, encounter; to oppose, resist. Obs. (In quot. 
1767 humorously pedantic.) 

1548 Hacn Chron, flen, V7, 160, That the citezens .. 
might occurre their enemies, and releve their frendes, 
1577-87 Hotinsuien Chron. 311. 1058/1 To occurre all in- 
conneniences whatsoeuer. 1652 GavuLe Magastron. 146 
Fate may .. easily b@ occurred and prevented. 1767 A. 
Camesett Lexiph. (ed.2) 1 Most happily occurred, my very 
benevolent convivial associate. 

2. intr, To present itself; to he met with or 
found, to ‘turn up’, or appear (72 some place, 
class of things, course of action, etc.). 

1538 CromweLn Let, to Sir 7. Wyatt 22 Feb. (R.), As soon 
as any opportunity shall occur for the same. 1563-7 
Bucnanan Keforne. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 8 Other thyngis 
..to be doin as commodite and tymic occurris. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. 60 That name doth often occurre in olde evidences. 
1763 Dovstev Leasowes ¥2 The first object that occurs is 
a..ruinated wall. 1828 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) LV. 470 The 
variety of cases that may occur in practice. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke /ntrod. Crystallogr. 250 Vhe different classes of 
primary forms in which irregular secondary forms occur. 
1851 Gosse Nat. ix Famaica 103 About fourteen species 
have occurred to me, «1864 HawtiorNe Amer. Note-dhs. 
(1879) I. 131 Marble also occurs here. fod. The wild tulip 
is said to occur in chalk-pits. , 

b. To present itself to thought, come into one’s 
mind, Const. 4o; in mod. use often with 7¢ as 


subject, referring to a follawing clause or phrase. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 401 There doth not occurre to me, at 
this present, any use thereof, for profit. 1711 Apmison Speet. 
No, 105 #3 Such Reflexions as occurred to me upon that 
Subject. 1809 Manin Gil Blas v. i. P22 It could not but 
occur to me that you would be agreeably surprised. 1833-6 
te Eacies Sketeher (1856) 86 A picture occurs to my recol- 
lection. 1875 Jowetr Péato (ed. 2) I. 5 New ideas occur 
to him in the act of writing. 4/od. It did not occur to me 
to mention it. * h 

3. To present itself in the course of events; to 
happen, befall, take place as an event or incident. 

3sqg Compl, Scot. 1 The vniuersal pestilens and mortalite, 
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that hes occurit mereyles amang the pepil. 1582 Apr. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 4 All variance and discentioun that 
oceurris or may apperandly occure. @ 1680 Butter Reve. 
(1759) I. 13 It is uncertain, when Such Wonders will occur 
agen, 1835 Ure /’Aifos. Manuf. 402 \t is almost impossible 
for an accident to occur, 1862 Trotope Orley #. xiv. 112 
To Mrs. Orme she told all that had occurred. 1891 W. J. 
Dawson eden pt. E. Strahan vi. 106 Repentance was not 
a thing which occurred and was done with, 

4. feel. (See quot., and cl. Concur 2e.) 

1863 Neate Ess, Liturgiol. 109 One Festival occurs with 
another when the two feasts fall on the same day. 

Hence Occurring (gko'rin), fp/.a. (now rare), 

1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop. Cerent.t, vii. 23 Fasts which are 
appointed for ocurring causes. 1682 T. Fiarmas /feraclitus 

idens No 82 (1713) Il. 249 To suggest the most occurring 
and probable Conjectures. 

Occur, Occure: see Ocker, OclIRE. 

Occurrence (gv réns). [prob. f OccuRRENT: 
(see-ENcE); butcf. med.L. occurrentia Du Cange), 
F. occurrence (1475 in Godef. Coup/).] 

+1. An incidental meeting or encounter. rare. 

1607 ‘Torsent Four, Beasts (1658) 366 When Androcles 
was..cast in among these savage beasts, the lion.. came to- 
ward him softly .. so the man began to know him, and both 
of them to congratulate each other in that their imprisoned 
occurrence, 

2. The fact of occurring, 7 e. of presenting itself, 
being found or met with, turning up, or of happen- 
ing, taking place. 

1725 Warts Legte u,v, Things of the most frequent Occur- 
rence. a@1748 Warts (J.), Voyages detain the mind by the 
perpetual occurrence and expectation of something new. 
1860 TyNxpAtt Géae. 1. vii. 261 A number of facts of common 
oceutrence. 1866 Rocers device. & Prices 1. xxiv. 607 Evi- 
dence of the occurrence of that fish on the Kentish coast. 
1880 Getnig /’hys. Geog. iv. § 24.249 Landslips are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 1897 West. Gas. 2 Nov. 3/2 A bird 
whose occurrences in England can be counted on one hand. 

3. That which occurs or is mel with, or presents 
itself, formerly sometimes with the sense of oppo- 
sition; now with az and //.: Something that 
oceurs, happens, or takes place; an event, incident. 
(=Occurrent B. 1, the earlier word for this.) 

1539 Cromwett Let, fo Wyatt 13 Feb. (R), Here we 
have no notable news and occurrences, 1601 Suars, 7zved. 
Mv. i, 264 All the ocenrrence of my fortune since Hath 
beene betweene this Lady, and this Lord. 1623 Bixcuam 
Venophon 10g While we march, let Timasion with the borse 
scout before..giuing aduertisement of all occurrence. 1652 
Neeouanm tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 3 What Occurrences seem to 
oppose the Dominion of Sea and what Arguments are wont 
to bee made against it, 1711 STeELe Sfect. No. 96 78 The 
chief Occurrences of my Life. 1719 Vounc Revenge v. ii, The 
fix'd and noble mind ‘Turns all occurrence to its own advan- 
tage. 1773 GoLpsM, Stoops to Cong. 1. i, Trust to occurrences 
for success. 1884tr. Lofze s Metaph. 239 The relation in which 
empty Time stands to the occurrences which fall within it. 

4. Feel. (See Occur 4; cf. CONCURRENCE 2 b.) 

1863 Neate diss. Zitergiol. 109 These are all the occur. 
rences, etc. which take place during this year. 1879, 1889 
[see ConcuRRENCE 2 b]. . 

+Occurrencer. Obs. sare—'. [See -En!.) 
One who narrates occurrences 5 a hewsmonger. 

61680 Fears & Fealousies Ceas'd 2 The Shams of an 
Occurrencer, or .. the base and detestable Artifices of the 
French Politicians, - 

+Occwrrency. Os. rare. [f. next: 
-ENCY.] = OccURRENCE 3. 

1656 SANDERSON Seve, (1689) 512 Discoursing .. on the 
occurrency of the times, 1683 D. A. Art Converse 21 A 
suddain anger upon all oceurrencies. /étd. 36 To laugh on 
every slight occurrency. " 

Occurrent (fk rént), a. and sb. Now rare. 
Also 6 occorent, 6-7 occurrant, -ente, (7 ob- 
current). [prob, a. l. occurrent, -ant (1475 in 
Godef. Compt.), ad. L. occurrent-em, pr. pple. of 
occurrére to Occun.} A. adj. 

1. That occurs, presents itself, or happens; occnr- 
ving; current (ata tiine or place). Sometimes spec, 
That presents itself casually or by the way, incidental. 

1535 E. Hanvet in Ellis Orzg, Leét, Ser. u. IV. 71, 1 have 
writen . advising yow of soche newis as hath ben occorent. 
e1gss Haresrietp Divorce lfen. V/d1 (Camden) 171 The 
manifold examples whereof be in stories occurrent. 1601 
Ifottanp /*éiny I. 161 Many other accidents and occurrent 
obiects, 1632 Litucow raz, 1,7, 1.. being young,and within 
minority, in that occurrent time. 1653 Wissena 65 Four 
thousand Talents should be by them disburst towards the 
occurrent affairs. 1654 Kart Mono. tr. Bentivogdio's Warrs 
Flanders 266 To treat with the Duke .. upon the obcur- 
rent necessities of the League. 1655 Diccrs Compl. Anidass, 
at, 1 ..make you partaker of such brutes as are here occur- 
rent. 1822 T. Tavior Apudeius, Philos. Plato 1, 337 Somes 
thing unstable and occurrent is accustomed to intervene in 
things which were undertaken with counsel and medita- 
tion, 1860 1. Tavior Spir, Hebr. Poetry (1873) 91 [Words] 
which are technical or geographical, .. and which are rarely 
occurrent in literature, 

+2. Liable to encounter (something); exposed 
or obnoxions 40. Obs. rare. 

1566 Painter Pad. eas. J. 26 It is not meete for them to 
be your gouernours, that be subiect and occurrant to enuie 
acl reproch, 

B. sé. - 

1. Something that occurs, presents itself, or meets 
one (formerly sometimes in an adverse way); an 
event: = Occurrence 3. (Common in 16th and 
rth c. ; now Os. or a rare archaism.) 


1538 Fox in Pocock Ree. Ref 1. 141, 1 wrote two letters 
unto you .. ascertaining you of ny arrival and other occur- 


see 


° 


OCCURSATION. 


rents there. 1§63-87 Foxe 4. § AV. (1596) 260/1 The King 
-» thought to hance a staie by the cardinall agaist all occur- 
rents. 2602 Suaks. //ant, Vv. ii. 368 So tell him with the 
occurrents more and lesse, Which haue solicited. 1612 Biot: 
1 Nines v. 4 There is neither aduersary, nor euill occurrent. 
1648 Gace West /nd. title-p., Divers Occurrents aad Dangers 
that did hefal ia the said Journey, 1704 in 2. Church //is¢. 
Philip's War (1867) 11.145 Acquaint me of your proceedings 
and all oceurrents. 1873 H. Kocers Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 
216 Receiving impressions from every new occurrent. 

tb. ¢ransf. A narration of what has happened ; 


fi. news. Obs. 

1577 Siz T. Swat Comnw, Eng. (1633) 97 Such letters or 
occurrents as be sent to himselfe. 1596 Danerr tr. Covtines 
(1614) 158 The occurrents he had already receined of the 
Almains arriuall. 1655 Diccks Compl. Audass. 222 Yor 
Ttalian news, T refer your Honor to these inclosed Occurrents, 

+ 2. A person or thing that meets, encounters, or 


rtms against one. Ods. 

rsgz R. D. dlypuerotomachia 2, 1 resolved .. to get ont, 
that I might the better eschew such snspected occurrents. 
2607 WALKINGTON Off. Glass xiii. 139 Another .. foole .. 
thought his.. buttockes were made of britle glasse ; whercfore 
he shunned all occurreats. 2615 Crooxr Body of Man 582 
Tf it had beene made of a thicke and solide bone, it.. would 
not haue yeelded to outward occurrents, 

+ Occursa‘tion. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. occursa- 
fidn-ent, n, of action from occu rsdve to run to meet, 
freq. of oceurr-cre to OccuR.] = Occursion. 

2615 Crooxe Body of Afan 84 he skinne..is nearer to the 
occursation or confluence of outward obiects. 

+ Occwrse. Obs. [ad. L. occnrst-s meeting, n. 
of action from occurs-cre to OccuR.] Meeting. 

r6ax Burton Anat. Med. t. iii. ut. i, A suddaine accident, 
occurse, or meeting. 1647 Linty Cés. Astroé, elvi. 653 Con- 
sideration had to the house in which the oceurse doth 
happen. 2692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ii. (1693) 25 This mutual 
Oceurse, this Pulsion and Keperenssion of Atoms. 

+ Occursion, Ods. [ad. L. occursion-cn, n. of 
action from oceurr-ére to OcccR.) The action, or 
an act, of ranning against something; attack ; 


encotinter ; collision. 

1533 BELLENDEN Lizy tv. (1822) 351 Grete occursiounis war 
maid be Veanis in the Romane landis. « 1656 Ussiter Aan. 
vi (1658) 459 [He] would actso much havedreaded the sudden 
occursion of any wild beast. 1678 Cupwortn Jtel/, Syst. 
1. ii. § 22. 97 The mutual Occursions and Rencounters of 
Atoms. 1742 Snortin Pail. Trans. X11. 626 Running or 
dancing with sudden Occursions and Mixtures, like the 
Aurorz Boreales. 

+ Occu'rsive, z. Ods. [f.L. eccurs-, ppl. stem 
of gecurrére to OccuR + -1vE.] Such as may pre- 
sent itself, or be met with by the way. Hence 
+ Ocen-rsively adv., by the way. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 65b, Wipe out of thy re- 
membrance all forepassed griefes, occursive troubles. “1592 
G. Harvev Four Lett. iti, Some of them occursively pre- 
sented themselves in stationers shops. — /'terce's Super. 
202 The emperour Charles the fiftes army passing through 
Rome, oceursively sacked the city, _ ; 

Oceyan, Oeccyent, Oceysion: sce Ocray, 
OccleNtT, OccIsion, 

Ocean (6ufin), sé. (@.) Forms: 3-6 occean, 
-lan, (4 oxian, 4-5 Occion(e, ocoyon, 5 -an), 4-6 
occeane, 5-6 -iane, 6 -sean, ocian, -eane, -yane, 
6-ocean, [a. I. ordan (occean 12th c. in Littré), 
ad. L, dcean-us, f. Gr. @xeavés, orig. the great stream 
or river (cf. Ados ‘Qeeavoio, "Axeavds worapés, in 
Homer) supposed to encompass the disk of the 
earth, and personified as ‘the god of the great 
primeval water’, the son of Uranus and Gaia, and 
husband of Tethys; hence, the great outer sea, as 
grec to the Mediterranean.) 

. The vast body of water on the surface of the 
globe, which surrounds the land; the main or great 
sea, (Down to 1650, commonly ocean sea; before 
1400 also sea ocean, sea of ocean = L, mare oceanum 
(Cesar Bell. Gall. 11, vii, Tacitus 27st. IV. xii); 
OF. mer oceane, ocianne, occeanne mer, where oceane 
was adj. fem. qualifying ser; and ocean may some- 


limes have been viewed as an adj. in Eng.) 

In eazly times, when only the one great mass of Jand, the 
Eastern emisphere, with tts islands, was known, the ocean 
was the Great Outer Sea of boundless exteat, everywhere 
sutroundiag the land, as opposed to the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas. 

(a) erago St. Brandan 16 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 220 In pe 
mochele se of Occean [A/S ¢/ar/. 2277 occiaa] as ore lonerd 
be hath i-send. ¢2374 Cuaucer Bocth. w. met. vie rrr 
(Camb. MS.) ‘The same sterre vrsa..ne coueytith nat to 
deeyn his flaumbes in the see of the occian. 3398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. Ru ym. xxviii. (Yollem. MS.), Pe sonne was 
faste by pe see of occian [L. yurta mare oceanuni). ¢€1400 
Maunoev. (2839) xiii, 143 Toward the see Occyan in Inde. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 412b/2 The hete of thoccean see 
threwe thein to the refudge. 1545 Brixnutow Comfpi. 45, 
1 thynck it is as well possyble for the ocyane se to be with- 
out water. 165a Bart Mons. tr. Hentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 
1 These Provinces are inviron’d..by the Ocean Sea, 1744 
Ozer tr, Srantonie's Sp. Rhodomontades 38 The King ha 
given Orders to the Great Ocean-Sea. 1847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads 71 The ocean-sea doth moan saul moan Like an 
uneasy sprite. 

(8) 21300 Cursor M, 11395 A folk ferr and first yneuth, 
Woanand be pe est occean [v.77 occyon, -eane,-ione]. 134 = 
Alex. § Dind. 533 Pat ou miht ouur oxian, wip pin ost saile. 
1490 Caxton Encydos xxiii. 84 About the lymytes of the 
grete see that men calle occeane ia the marches or the sonne 
goynge-vnder. xg91 Srensea Ruins of Time 541 For from 
the one he could to th’ other coast, Stretch his strong thighes, 
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and th’ Occaan ouerstride. 1633 Swan Spec, J, vi. $2 (1643) 
187 The ocean, is that generall collection of all waters, which 
environeth the world on every side. 1713 Younc Last Day 
1. 34 See how earth smiles, and hear old ocean roar, 1801 
Camrsenh be Mariners of Eng. ii, The deck it was their field 
of fame, And Ocean was their grave. 1834 Nat. Adios. 111, 
Pays, Geog. 2/1 (U.K.5.) The Ocean is spread over nearly 
seven-tenths of the globe. 

2. One of the main areas or regions into which 
this body of water is divided geographically: 

‘hese divisions are partly natural, through the intervention 
of portions of land, partly arbitrary for geographical con- 
venience. Jt is usual to reckon five of them, the «I ¢/antic, 

Pacific, indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans, of which 
the first two are sometimes subdivided into Northern and 
Southern, But the Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic really 
form one great ocean, the ‘South Sca’; of which the At- 
lantic and Arctic again form a smaller prolongation, divided 
from the larger basin only by an imaginary line drawn 
between the southera points of Africa and America, ‘The 
name ocean was joerc i given to smaller portions of some 
of theses the North Sea has still the synonym Geran Ocean, 

1387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) L..53 Pere fe see of occean of 
Athlant brekep out [1432-s0 (Harl. MS.) the occean At- 
lantyke]. 1602 Hottann /iny I, 531 The Spanish Alantick 
Ocean. 1684 tr. Hitrofius v1.96 He marched a Conqueraur 
even to the British Ocean. 1929-41 Cuasnnrs Cyd sv, 
According ta Maty, the ocean may be commodiously divided 
into superior or nffer, and inferior or dower Upper 
Ocean which the Ancients called the erferiar, as environing 
all the known parts of the world. .. /ufivior or American 
Ocean .. which washes the coast of America; unknown in 
great measure, at Icast, to the Ancients, 1730-6 Baitry 
(folio) s. v. Occan, Hyperborean Ocean .. Pacitick Ocean .. 
South Ocean, 2814 Scoty Fraud. Voy. Lighth. Vachtg Aug, 
As the Atlantic and German Oceans unite at this point, a 
frightfal tide runs here. 2827 Ln. Kine in //ansard 23 Mar. 

1828) XVII. 112 Lt was as feasible to bring abont such an 
event. .asitwas to attempt to ‘ bottle off the Atlantic ocean’. 
1828 J. 11. Moorr /ract. Navfy. (ed. 20) 54 That part of 
the North Atlantic Ocean lying between Europeand America 
is frequently called the Western Occan, 1880 Gertiin Piys. 
Geog. i. § 5.35 Though the sea is one continuous liquid mass, 
it has been for the sake of convenience in description divided 
into different areas, termed oceans. 

3. fransf, and fig. An immense or boundless 
expanse of anything; Ay/crbolically, a very great 
or indefinite quantity. 

1590 Spenser #. Q. 11. ti. 22 A Beare and Tygre being met 
«00 Lybicke Ocean wide. rggz Stans. 7%00 Gent. it. vii. 
69 A thousand oathes, an Ocean of his teares,.. Warrant me 
welcomne to my Prothens. 16qz Sir T.Sitarvorn in Lismore 
Papers Ser, 4, (1888) V. 82, 1 am now plung‘d into an ecean 
of troubles, 1649 J. H. Wotion to Part, Ads. Fearn, 26 
Thee are they.. with their paper-barks committed to the 
great Ocean of Learning. @1gt1 Ken Edyrtnd Poet. Wks. 
1721 11.167 Oceans of Sweetness overflow’d the Shore, And 
yet his thirsty Spirit long'd for more, 1812 Brackenrioce 
Views of Loutsiana (1814) 110 To the left, we behold the 
ocean of prairie, with islets at intervals. 2827 Kine CA. 
¥., Evening xiv, Vill in the ocean of Thy love We lose 
ourselves in Heaven above. 1834 Mxs, SomERVILLE Conner. 
Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 273 “Vhe oceaa of light and heat per- 
petually flowiag from ile sun. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
Hi. T. 338 Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib. (often 
hyphened): of or pertaining to the ocean in its 
natnral and physica! relations, as ocean arnz, bed, 
bottom, brim, cave, cliff, current, depth, flood, foant, 

Sowl, ice, isle, level, main, monster, nymph, rock, 
roll, stornt, tide, water, wave, etc.. connected with 
the ocean in its commercial, political, or social 
aspects, as ocean line, finer, port, postage, power, 
Scout, steanter, war, warrior, elc. 

1873 R. Extis Catxdéus iv. 9 Propontis, or the gusty Pontic 
*Ocean-arm. 1637 Mitton. /ycidas 168 So sinks the day- 
star in the *Ocean hed. 1886 A. Wincen. Walks Geol. 
Field 197 There must have been an *ocean-bottom for the 
very first sediments to rest on, 1667 Minton #. Z. v. 140 
The Sun .. yet hov'ring o're the *Ocean brim. 1808 Scott 
Maram. i xxix, To fair St. Andrews bound, Within the 
*ocean-cave to pray. 1847 Many Howrrr Sad/ads 346 Every 
bird that builds a nest on “ocean-cliffs is mine, 1856 Kane 
Aret. Expl. L. xxiii. 339 ‘The influence which *oceaa-cur- 
rents may exerton the lemperature. 1878 Huxcey Paysiogr. 
173 The direction of the great ocean currents. 1884-92 J. Tait 
Mind in Matter 39 He knew that the work of death goes 
on in “ocean-depths as elsewhere. 1884 R. Brroces Prome- 
theus 5 This variegated *ocean-floor of theair, 1818 SHELLEY 
Rosaiind & #2. 1092_Frankiacense, Whose smoke, swool- 
white as *ocean foam, Hung in dense flocks. 1864 ‘TENNYSON 
tin, Arden 584 The ‘ging shriek of wheeliag *ocean-fowl. 
1667 Mitton 2, £.1v. 354 ‘The Sun.,. hasting now with prone 
carreer To th’*Ocean ies, 1900 Whitaker's Adnanack 713 
Acading, A Review of the Earliest Steamboats and “Ocean 
Lines. 2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 237 Tossed to 
and {ro vpon the *Ocean maine. 1819 Surctey Cyclops 
243 Calypso and the glaucous *ocean Nymphs, 1832 A, 
Lawrence Offic. Desf. to Danicl Webster, A large reduction 
on the *ocean-postage between the two countries. 1885 
Tesxnyson The Flee? ii, His Isle, the mightiest “Ocean- 
poweronearth, 1824 J. Bowrixne Satav. A nthol. 61 Sterner 
than the *ocean-rock That stands unmoved by tempest 
shock. 187a Symonps /atrod. Stud. Dante 230 Dante's 
Rime .. has ao Homeric *ocean-roll. 1813 Watkex Poems 
146 (Jod.) Tidings of war and death | briag, The *Ocean. 
scout replied. 186: W, Farssairn Addr. Brit, Assoc., The 
large “ocean steamers..abundantly show what can be done 
with iron. 31768 Beatrie Afinstr. t. xxxvili, The hollow 
murmur of the *ocean-tide. 1827 Keste Chm Y., 1st S. 
Advent, Some majestic cloud, ‘hat o'er wild sceaes of 
*ocean-war Holds its still course in Heaven afar. 180% 
Campsen. Ve Mariners of Eng. iv, Then, then, ye *Ocean- 
warriors | Our song and feast shall flow To the fame of your 
name. 19775 Romans J/orida App. 65 If in the morning 
be find yourself ia *ocean water, ran SW by S for the 

Matancas, 3590 Srenser #.Q. 11. x. 5 ‘The *ocean waues, 
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OCEANIAN. 


1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 539 Where bounds were set To 
darkness, such as bound the Ocean wave. 

b. instrumental and locative, as ecean-borw, -com- 
passed, flooded, -girdled, -going, -guarded, -rocked, 
-severed, -shirted, smelling, -stndered adjs.3 occan~ 
farer, fier, -gocr ; similative, as ocean-wide adj. 

1886 A. Wixcuui. Watks Geol, Field 197 We must look on 
all these rocks as “ocean-born, 1885 HH. O. Fornes Wat. 
Wand, BE. Archip. 112 The most *ovean-compassed speck. 
a 1806 K. Wine Cheistfad t xxvi, The spirit that commands 
The ‘ocean-farer’s life, 1878 1. ‘Vavior Dewkalion ni. gs 
Lhe *ocean-flooded throats Of headland caverns, 1884 Pa/d 
Wali &. 15 Aug. 4/1 The procession of steamers of all sorts 
and conditions, .. spick-and-span “ocean-goers, graceful 
yachts, and ngly barges, ix never ending. 1885 HW Aitaher s 
vldmanack 4g0/2 lines of steamships .. omitted .. becanse 
they donot fall within the exteory of ‘*ocean-going * ships 
1838 Miss Parvor Aiver & Desert MN. 45 As the day-god 
sank to his “occan-rest. 1895 Stan in Hest. Gas. 4 Sept. 
3/3 The ‘ocean-severed members of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
1864 ‘Tenxvson i'n. Arden 94 Kinoch’s ocean-spoil In *ocean- 
smelling osier, 1863 W. Piutius Speeches i 4 No matter 
whether the line..be an imaginary one or *ocean-wide, 

¢. Special combs., as ocean-basin, the depres- 
sion of the earth’s surface in which an ocean lies; 
oeean-crown (rée¢/.) the imaginary symbol of the 
sovereignty of the seas; ocean-fountain (ret.). 
the source of the waters of the occan; ocean god, 
a marine deity, esp. the Roman Neptune; ocean 
greyhound, a rhetorical appellation of a swift 
acean sleamer; ocean-king = ocean-god; also, the 
monarch of an island or maritime region; ocean- 
lane, a lane or track across the ocean; esp, a 
track prescribed for ocean steamers; ocean-palace 
het... 2 sumptnously fitted and furnished ocean 
passenger-sleamer ; ocean-river, ocean-stream, 
the great stream anciently supposed to encompass 
the carth (sce sense 1); ocean-sea (see sense 1); 
ocean tramp (sec quots.); ocean-trout U.S.), 
the menhaden (Cent. Dict. 1891). 

1886 Ac? 49 § 50 1 ict. c. 26. ‘Sched. B. it. Class 4. (g) “The exe 
pedition of Her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger’..1o investigate 
the physical and biolouical conditions of the great ‘ocean 
hasins, 1862 W.V. Cottinn fist. ing, Lit. 130 When Britain 
began to take her first steps towards winning that “oceaa- 
crown which she now so proudly wears. 3671 7rve Vou. 
conf, 3 All our gloryings .. ought to be carried back to, 
concentred in, and swallowed up of the *Ocean-fountain, 
whence they proceed. 1819 Snet.ey Cyclops 24 The one- 
eyed children of the *Ocean God, The man-destroying 
Cyclopses. 1891 Datly Chron. 24 Mar. (Farmer), An un- 
armoured cruiser, a ‘commerce destroyer” ., capable of 
catching any of the great “ocean greyhounds. 1725 Porr 
Odlyss. x1, 161 A threefold offering to his altar bring .. and 
hail the *Ocean-King, | 181g Sururey Cyclops 266 Great 
offspring of the ovean-king. 1842 Texxvson Voyage 19 Vow 
oft we saw the Sun retire, .. Fall from his 'Ocean-lane of tire, 
And sleep beneath his pillar'd light! 1g00 B.C. Bropricn 
Ment & fnipr. 60 The so-called *ocean-palaces which now 
crowd the Atlantic, the Mediterranean [etc.} 1667 Mitien 
P. 1.1, 202 That Sea-beast Leviathan, which God of all his 
works Created hugest that swim th’ ‘Ocean stream, 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss. *Ocean ramps or Tramp 
Steamers, a nautical term applied to all seagoing steamships 
(ontside the regular liners. é,¢. not confined to one particular 
trade) which earn their freight solely by cargo-carrying to 
all or any parts of the workl, 1899 Daily Wews 9 Jan, 6/1 
Ocean tramps or cargo boats, jerry-built, run up by contract, 

Hence (vonce-zds.) Ovceaned a., provided with 
an ocean or oceans; + O‘ceaner, onc of an oceanic 
race; O-ceanet, a small ocean; O'ceanful, as 
much as an ocean contains, an immense quantity ; 
O'ceanly adv., in a manner like that of the ocean. 

1853 ALEX. Sutvn /'oenrs Sonn. i, A porter is a porter 
though his load Be the *oceaned world. 1658 Harkincton 
Oceana 43 This an Army of *Oceanersin their own Country 
+. Will never bear. 1681 Corron H ond. /'cak (ed. 4)26 Three 
minutes space To highest mark this “oceanet does raise. 
1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 34 It [the air] came 
pouring over these green slopes by the “oceanful. 1835 Clare 
Rural Aluse 167 The chill air comes around me *oceanly 

Oceania (ooff\z-nid).  [mod.L., ad. F. Occante 
(Malte Brun, ¢ 1812), f. L. dvean-us, after Asza, 
Polynesia, and other names of parts of the world.] 
A general name for the islands of the Pacific and 


its adjacent seas. ; 

3849 Syst. Univ. Geog. 967 Oceanica or Oceania. .this nanie 
has been employed by the French geographers and adopted 
hy those of other nations. 1857 Chambers’ Jnfornt. M1. 296/1 
Oceania. naturally divides itself into three great seclions— 
Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia, 1858 Penny Cyct. 
2nd Supp. 470/2 Oceania, a name given by Balbi and other 
French geographers to a fifth division of the earth. 1860 
Farrar Orig. Lang. 167 In Oceania it has been asserted 
that nearly every island or group of islands possesses a 
speech which barely offers any affinity with that of the 
neighbouring groups, 4 

Oceanian (fi,Aniin), a. and sé. fad. F. 
ocanien (cf. quot. 1831), f. océan OckAN.] 

A. adj. OF or pertaining to the Pacific Ocean 


and its islands, or to Oceania generally. _ ' 

31831 Westm, Reo. Jan. 19 Of the various races inte which 
the population of the innumerable islands scattered. Hd 
the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean have been divided, the 
first ,.is that termed by M. Lesson The Oceanian lin Hist. 
Nat. de PHomme), Ibid. Attributing a high degree of 
heauty to the Oceanian women. 1899 Westut. Gaz 9 Jan. 
s/t [From the Gazéois] The loss which she [Great Britain] 
would suffer by the eventful dislocation of her American 
and Oceanian possessions, 


OCEANIC. | 


B. sh. A native of Oceania; a Polynesian. 

1833 Iestsn, Kev. Jan. 1g The Occanians are. .superior in 
beauty of form and features, to the other races inhabiting 
the South Sea islands, 1862 Lutme te. Afoguin- Farndon 1. 
iv. 26 ‘he Malays or Occanians. 

* Oceanic (ofienik), @ [ad, med. or mod.L. 
Sceanic-us, {. Oceanus OCEAN: ef. F. ocdanigne 
(1548 in Hatz.-Darm., also in Cotgr. 1611) and -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the ocean; flowing into the oeean. 

3656 (see Oceantne}. 1755 in Jounson. 1772-84 Cook 
Moy. (1790) V1. 2116 Gulls, petrels, and other oceanic birds. 
1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. \. 244 The population of all oceanic 
deltas are particularly exposed to suffer by such catastrophes. 
1834 Mrs. Somravitie Conner, Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 135 The 
Gulfstream and other oceanic rivers. 1851-6 Wooowaan 
Afodtusca 12 ‘Vhe oceanic-snail, and multitudes of other 
floating molluscs, pass their lives on the open sea. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spee. iv. (1873) 82 An oceanic island at first 
sight seems to have been highly favourable for the produc- 
tion of new species. 1869 Rawtinson Ane. /ist, 12 The 
rivers of the circumjacent plains are..oceanic, Le. they 
mingle themselves with the waters of the great deep, 1880 
W. LB. Carvester in 19 Cent. No. 38. 596 The proper 
oceanic area isa portion of the crust of the earth. . depressed 
with tolerable uniformity some thousands of fect below the 
land area. ‘ 

2. Of the nature of an ocean, ocean-like; of 
immense extent or magnitude; vast. 

@ 1834 Coneripce Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1. 209 His 
reading had been oceanic. 1834 — Tadle-t.15 Mar., The 
hody and substance of his (Shab spare works came out of 
the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to Oceania; =Ocranian A. 

1842 Pricuarp Nad. Mist. Man 332 The Oceanic race, is, 
on the other hand, the most beautiful. .of all the nations 
who inhabit the isles of the Great Southern Ocean. 1857 
Chambers’ Inform. 1. 296/1 The native inhabitants of all 
these islands .. forming the Oceanic section of the Mongolida: 
in Dr. Latham's classification, 

Oceanica (duf7"nika). [mod.L., ad. F. Ocdarte 
égue, earlier form of Océaiie.] = OCEANIA. 

1832) Lyenn Prine. Geof, IV. 296 Au area in eastern 
Oceanica, studded with minute islands, 1842 Pricuarn 
Nat. Hist. Man 326 The human inhabitants of Oceanica 
divide themselves into three groups. 1849 [see Oceania}. 

Oceanid (osf‘nid). Plur. -ids, and in Gr.-L. 
form || Oeeanidea (dustze-nidiz). [ad. Gr. deeavis, 
pl. wes, F. Ocdanide (1732 in Dict. Trévoux).] 

1. In Greek mythology, A nymph of the occan, 
one of the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys. 

1869 Lippert & Scorr Gr. Le.r., ‘Neeavds, Oceanus. .sire 
of Thetis..and of all the Oceanids, 1890 4 thenanim 28 Apr. 


578 The white Oceanids flash to and fro with noiseless 
gliding. 1897 Westur. Gaz. 12 Jan, 2/1 Hearing in the 


gentle play of the waves round the promontory the song of | 


the Sirens or the Oceanides. 

2. in f/ A term applied to marine mollusca, as 
distinguished from Naéades or ‘ Fresh-water shells’, 

tOce-anine,a. Obs.rare. [f.Liocean-us + -INE!.J 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Occanich, Oceanine, belonging to 
the Ocean or Main Sea. 1658 in Piiiuirs. 

. Oceanographer (wffang-grafas). [f. Ockaxo- 
GRAPHY + -EB], after geographer, etc.) One who 
studies or is versed in oceanography. 

1886 W. Dirrmar in Encycl, Brit. XX1. 613/2 One of the 
foremost duties of observing oceanographers. 1896 Dasly 
Weros 5 Sept. 5/3 The Scottish oceanographer, Dr. John 
Murray, and the French Admiral Duperrd, were elected 
honorary presidents. 

Oceanographic (éufie:no,grafik), a. [f. as 
prec. + -Ic, after geographic, etc.) Of or pertain- 
ing to oceanography; thalassographic. 

1893 dthenzuim 20 May 641/1 An abstract of Admiral 
Makarof’s little work on oceanographic researches. 1899 
Pop. Sci. Atonthly LV. 575 The foundation stone of an 
oceanographic musenm,.was laid. 

Oceanographical (durango greefikal), a. [f. 
as prec, + -aL.} Relating to, or dealing with, 
oceanography. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/2 The Section was left free to 
follow Mr. H. N. Dickson in his oceanographical research 
in the North Sea. 1900 Pop, Sci. Monthly Mar. 620 One of 
the most important scientific enterprises..was the German 
oceanographical expedition, 

Hence Oceanogra‘phically adz.,: as Tegards 
oceanography, 

1883 Dittmaa in Froc. Philos. Soc. Glasgow XVI, 56 
Oceanographically speaking, the sa/inity lof the waters] Is 
a function of geographic position, depth, and time. 

Oceanography (60f/anggrifi). [A mod. for- 
mation (Ger, oceanographic, c 1880), {. Gr. dkeavés 
ocean, on the pattern of geography, hydrography, 
etc. (Ocdanographie was used in Fr. in 1554 
(Godefroy Compi.), but did uot then survive.)] 

That branch of physical geography which treats 
of the ocean, its form, physical fcatures, and pheno- 
mena; = THALASSOGRAPHY. 

31883 Dittmar in Proc. Philos. Soc. Glasgow XVI. 56 An 
interesting German book on Oceanography, which has lately 
come out, 1884 Atheneum 23 Aug. 242/3 Prof. Dittmar 
contrives to discuss incidentally 1 number of questions of 
the deepest juterest in connesion with oceanography, 1900 
Dublin Rev, Jan. 158 Oceanography dates only from the 
commencement of the Challenger investigations. 

Oceano-logy. rare—*. [f. Gr. deeavés OCEAN 
+ -Aoyia discourse; after geology, etc.) = prec. 
(Webster 1864.) 
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+ Oce-anous, a, Obs. rare [6.1 ocean-us + 
-0us.) Of or pertaining to the ocean (Bailey 
1730-1800; in early edd. stressed occa’ sous). 

Oceanward, -wards (¢«fanwgid, -wésdz), 
adv. (a.) [Sce -wanp and -warps.] Towards or 
in the direction of the ocean. 

1855 Baitey A/ystic 7 Swift as eagle pouncing, drops 
Oceanwards, 1870 Mornts Earthly Par. V1. 11 Therefore 
my gold shall buy us Bordeaux swords And Bordeaux wine 
as we go oceanwards. 1891 Chamd. Frat, 14 Feb, 112/2 
For centuries oceanward it has flowed on, 

b. as aaj. (only in form -ward), 

Alod, ‘The oceanward view is better than the landward, 

O-ceanways, atv. rarc. [See -WAYS.] =next. 

@ 1649 Daumm, or Hawrn, Poems Wks. (1711) 4 Vast 
solitary mountains, pleasant plains, Embroidered meads, 
that ocean-ways you reach, 

Oceanwise (6 fainwaiz), adv. 
By way of the occan. 

1878 Perry f'o/. Hcon, 556 All this was designed ..to keep 
the carrying trade, both coast wise and oceanwise to American 
bottoms, . 

Ocellar (ose'li1), a. [f. L. ocelus + -an1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ocelli or small simple 
cyes of insects or other Arthropoda. 

1891 Cent, Dict. Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, 
seats defined in inmany insects, on which the ocelli are 
placed. 

2. In /etrography, Applied (after Rosenbusch 
1887) to that structure of rocks in which minute 
individual components of one mineral are arranged 
in radiating aggregations round another mincral. 

(Many authors regard the ‘ocellar’ structure as simply a 
variety of the ‘centric’ structure of Becke, 1878). 

1 Jepn in QO. Fenl, Geol. Soc, May 176 The structures 
which specially distinguish these granophyric rocks are.. 
the centric or ocellar structure..and the drusy or miarolitic 
structures, 

Ocellary, «. [fas prec. + -sny.] =OcELLant. 

Ocellary plates, same as intergenital plates (Syd. Sov. 
Lex. 1892). Ocellary segments or rings (Entom.), supposed 
priinary segments of the preoral region, of which Ihe ocelli 
are viewed as representing the jointed appendages, 

1864 Weaster, Ocellary, pertaining to ocelli. 

Ocellate (p'sél’t, osel*t), a. [ad. L. ocellat-us 
having little eyes, f. oce//es eyelet: see -aATE“.] = 
next. 

1857 Mayne “xpos. Lez. 788/2 Marked by spots imitating 
the pupil of the cye..ocellate, 1870 A. R. Wartace Wad. 
Sedect. iv. 181 A oun of pale-coloured butterflies, more or 
less adorned with ocellate spots, 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ocellated (pséletéd), a. [f. as prec. #-ED 1] 

1. Marked or ornamented with an ocellns or 
ocelli; having eye-like spots. 

1713 Duanam Jhys. Theol, vu. vi. 426 A very beautiful 
redda ocellated [butterfly] lays its .. black Offspring .. 
on the Leaves of Nettles. 1864 P. L. Sctatea Guide Zool, 
Gard. 18 Vhis gorgeousscheme of decoration may be observed 
as occurring also in the Ocellated aerey of Honduras. 
1870 Guumork Nefpitles & Birds iii. 111 In the Ocellated 
Lizard, the upper part of the body is green, variegated, 
spotted, and reticulated or ocellated with black. 

2. Formed likea small eye; said of a small round 


spot surrounded by a ring of a different colonr. 

1828 Stark Elen: Nat, dist, Le 428 Rody..hrown above, 
white below .. marked hy whitish ocellated spots. 1870 
Hooker Sted. Flora 266 Digitalis purpurea.. corolla. 
purple, speckled with ocellated spots. 

Ocell: tion. zure. [f. L. oce/lat-2s OCELLATE: 
see -ATION.] An eye-shaped marking. 

3846 Dana Zoufh. (1848) 151 The tentacles.. marked with 
ashy ocellations near their hase. 

Ocelli-, combining form of L. ocedlus eyelet, 
used in forming terms of Zoology and Lofany, as 
Ocellicyst ee et), the rudimentary eye or 
visual spot of Hydrozoa; hence Ocellicy-stic a3 
Ocelliferous (pséli‘féras) @., bearing an ocellus or 
ocelli, oeellated; Oce‘Miform a., having the 
form of an ocellas or little eye; Ocelligerous 
(gsélirdgéras) a. = ocelliferous (Cent. Dict.). 

3844 Goopsir in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club VW. No. 12. 144 Vt 
is. dilated, and gives attachment .. dorsally to the ocelli- 
ferous tubercle, x W. Crank Ian der Hoeven's Zoot, 
I. 202 With two ocelliform points. i i 

) Ocellus (ose'lds), Pl. ocelli (-ai). [L. oce/- 
Zus little eye, dim. of ocze/tes eye.] 

1. A little eye or eyelet; spec. a. One of the 
simple, as distinct from the compound, eyes of 
insects and some other Arthropoda, etc. ; astemina. 
b. The simple or rudimentary eye or visual ei of 
Mollusca, Ilydrozoa, and other animals. ¢. Onc of 
the facets or segments of a componnd eye, (Nearly 
always used in £/.) 

1819 G, Samovrn.e Entomol. Compend. 273 Ocelli or 
stemimata not distinct. 1828 Staax Alem. Nat. /tist. VW. 
39 Longilabra. . Two ocelli; antenna: always filiform. 1863 

ATES Nat. Amazon 1, 31 They [the workers among the 
Saiiba ants] have in the middle of the forchead a twin 
ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different structure from the 
ordinary conoid eyes, on the sides of the head. 1869 H. 
Ussner in Eng. Aleck. 3 Dec. 271/3 Catch your fly..and 
with a lens you wil! see his ocular organ divided into 
numerous facets or ocelli. 1899 Luazock Scé, Leet. iii, 88 
In most ants..There are generally three ocelli arranged in 
a triangle on the top of their heads, and on each side a large 
compound eye. 1879 G. Auten Colour Sense iii. 27 The 
simplest form in which they [visual organs] oceur is that of 
the ocelli among naked-cyed Medusa. 


[See -wise.] 


OCHLOCRACY. 


2. A coloured spot surrounded by a ring or rings 
of different colour, as found on soine feathers, 
butterflies’ wings, ete.; an eye-like spot, an eyelct. 

1826 Kirny & Sp. Futomol, 1V. 286 Ocellus, an eye-like 
spot in the Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of annuli 
of different colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil. 1891 
Darwts Desc. Alan 1. xi. 397 The lower surface is magnifi- 
cently ornamented by an ocellus of cobalt-blue. Jd. 11, 
xiv, 132, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Edue. 1V. 39/2 A clear 
ocellus in each of the four wings. 

Oceloid (as/oid), a Zool. rare. [f. ocelot) 
see next + -om.] Resembling or akin to the 
ocelot : applied to a group of American spotted 
Pelide, 1891 in Cent. Dict. 

Ocelot (usiIpt). [a. F. ocelot, abridged by 
Buffon from the Mexican naine s/alocelot! (er- 
nandez), f. ‘alli field + ocelot? tiger, jaguar. By 
thas dropping the qualifying element, Buffon took 
the Mexican name of the jaguar as the appella- 
tion of another feline beast. (Cf. Simeon Dict. 
Langue Nahuatl 1883.)] A leopard-like feline 
quadruped (Fels pardalis) of Central and South 
America, about three feet in length; the prevailing 
colour is grey, beautifully marked with numerous 
elongated fawn spots edged with black; the nnder 
parts are white or whitish with black markings ; 
also called tiger-cat, leopard-cat. 

, 1714 Go.psm. Mat. fList. UL. 148 The catamountain which 
is the Ocelot of Mr. Buffon. 1851 Mayne Reap Scalp 
Flunters Wiii. 434 Have you seen the captive ocelot? 

Och (0x), zuter7.” Jrish and Sc. Also oche. 
[Ir. and Gael. océ#.] An exclamation of surprise, 
Tegret, or sorrow; ah! oh] also och how! alas! 

1528 Rede me (Arb) 59 Och, there is nether duke ne 
barone..But they are constrayned to croutche, Refore this 
butcherly sloutche. 1967 Ang Henry's Murder in St. 
Papers Scot. (P. RK. O.} XI. No. 47 His sorry song was 
Oche, and Wallaway. 1572 Lament, Lady Scotl, 401 in 
Satir. Poems Refornt, 1. 239 Och, Lord (quod he) now gif 
me patience, 1821 Gat Ann, Parish xiv. 140 But och 
how! this was the last happy summer that we had for 
many a year in the parish. 1838 J. Grant S& Lond. 62 
Och? hy the mother that bore me, but that's just the thing 
for him. x W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 338 Och! 
lausy me ! W hat’s in the laking now, dearie? 

Ocha, variant of Oke, Turkish weight. 

Ocham, Ochamie, obs. ff. Oaxum, Occauy. 

Ochane, obs. form of ochone, ONONE. 

t+ Oche, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF, oschier, ocher, to 
notch, nick, cut a deep notch in (r2th c. in Godef.), 
app. = Pr. auscar, Cat. ostar:—L. *abseciire to cut 
off or away: see Korting.] /razs. To cut as with 
a blow; to lop. 

2a1400 Morle Arh, 2565 An alet enamelde he oches in 
sondire. fbf. 4246 Swappes of be swerde hande.. Ane 
inche fro be elbowe, he ochede it in sondyre, 

Ocher, Ocherous, Ochery: see Ocitre, OcH- 
nous, Ociry. 

Ochidore. (See quot., which appears to be the 
only authority for the word.) 

1861 C. Kinosiev Westward ¢to li, ‘O! the ochidore! 
look tothe blue ochidore ! Who've put ochidore to maister’s 
pole?’ It was too true: neatly inserted between his neck, 
aud his collar as he stooped forward, was a large live shore- 
crab, holding on tight with both hands. (It does not appear 
whence Kingsley got this name. One old fisherman, still 
alive at Clovelly, remembers that Kingsley so called the 
Spider-crab Maya Syxinado (not the Shore-crab): bur he 
never heard any one else do so.—Letter from Rev. T. L. 
Simkin, Rector of Clovelly, 10 Dec. 1901.) 

+ Ochiern. Sc. //is/. Also 7ochern, gogtiern, 
oget-theyrn. [Phonetic reduction of Gael. dig- 
thighearna young lord (dg geet lighearna \ord).] 
‘A young lord, the son of a chief’ (Macleod and 
Dewar). 

1609 SkENE Reg. da/.73 Item, the ma[r|chet of the dochter 
of ane Thane, or Ochtern, twa kye, or twelue schillings, 
lbid. 17h (Stat. Alex. 11,c. 15), The king allanerliesall haue 
the vnlaw: that is, of ane Thane, six kye, and ane zoung kow; 
of ane Ochiern, fivetene zowes, or sex schillings, 1614 Sx. 
nEN Viétles F/on, 286 The Cro and the Kelchyn of them were 
hoth alike, as the Merchet of a Thanes daughter and an 
Ochern’s...\Where Earles, Karles sonnes, Thanes, Ochierns 
and the like are distinguisht by their Croes, the name of 
Baron occurrs not. 1860 C, Innes Scot. in Alid. Ages vi. 
181 The nephew of a thane, or an oget-theyrn, was estimated 
at forty-four cows, 1873 E. W. Roseatson //ist. Ess. 140 
The thane, his son, and the ogtiern of the laws of the Scots 
and Brets..corresponding with the knight, his son, and the 
holder iu knight's fee. 

Ochimy, obs. form of Occamy. ; 

\Ochlesis (ckli'sis’. [a.Gr. oxAnais disturbance, 
f, 6xAeiv to move, disturb, f. dyAos crowd, throng.] 
The condition of unhealthiness produced by the 
crowding of a number of persons under one roof. 
So Ochle'tic a. [cf. Gr. dxAnzinds, F. ochlétique), 
pertaining to, or affected by ochlesis: cf. Ocntortic. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ochlocracy (pklpkrasi). Also 6-7 -tie, -ty, 
-cie,-aie. [a. F. ochlocratie (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), 


“a. Gr. éxAoxparia mob-rule, f. éxAo-s a crowd + 


-«paria rule, authority: see-cracy. Also in 16the. 
in the Latin form ochlocratia.] Government by 


the mob or lowest of the people; mob-rule. 
1584 J. Strockwoop Serv, Cijb, Ochlocratia, such a state, 


OCHLOCRAT. 


as in which the rude and rusticall people moderate all thinges 
after their owne luste. 1594 R. AsuLev tr. Loys de Roy 16b, 
There fulloweth a Democratie; by the outrages, and iniqui- 
ties whereof, is againe erected the Ochlocratie, 1634 C. 
Downine S¢, Lect. of A ined. (1634) 16 If it begin to degene- 
rate into an Ochlocratie. 1697 Potrer Antig, Greece 1. iv. 
(1715) 16 Pericles, brought in a confus'd Ochlocracie, whereby 
the Populace, and basest of the Rabble obtain'd as great a 
share in the Government, as Persons of the Highest Birth 
and Quality. 1791 Mackintosi Vind. Gallice Wks, 1846 
TI. 103 The authority of a corrupt and tumultous popu- 
lace has indeed... been regarded rather as.an ochlocracy than 
a democracy,—as the despotism of the rabble, not the 
dominion of the people. 1888 Braye: Amer. Comm. 11. 
¥. xcv. 337 The commonest of the old charges against demo- 
cracy was that it passed into ochlocracy. ‘ 
Ochlocrat (¢kldkret), [f prec. after avisto- 
crat, etc.: sec -crat.] An advocate or partisan 


of ochlocracy, 

1880 E. Mvers Eschydus in E, Abbott é/ellenica 7 One 
which no democrat. who is not a mere ochlocrat, need re- 
Pe 2886 Six F. Dover Aen. 73 A charge brought 

y the ochlocrats at present in power, 

Ochlocratic (pklckra:tik), a. [f. as prec: 
ef. F. ochlocratique (Littré).}” Of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or upholding ochlocracy. 

1835 T. WaLkER Oviginad i. (1887) g By the ochlocratic 
principle, I mean the principle of mob government, or 
government by too large masses. 
46 Ochlocratic institutions (those giving political power to 
the mere masses, the numerical majority). 

Ochlocratical (pklekrartikal), a. [f. as prec, 
+ -AL.) = prec. 

1659 Ve Ald Propos. Officers Armic to Parit, 7 What... 
priviledge have you. .to prevent that most Tyrannical incon- 
veniency; having once not onely admitted, but made and 
Authorized the tentation toward ochloeratical trouble and 
oppression? 1835 ‘T, WALKER Oviginad i. (1887) 9 It becomes 
in practice either oligarchical or ochlocratical, 

lence Ochlocra‘tically adv. (Webster 1864.) 

tOchlocratoric, a. Obs. rarem'. [ff Gr. 
éxAo-s crowd, multitude, populace + -xpdrop ruler 
+ sis) Of or pertaining to a ruler of the multitude, 

1647 R. Battie A nadbafptism Ep., A body of new Laws, a 
modell of a new Ochlocratorick government. 

QOchlophobist (klpfvbist), rare. [f. Gr. 
éxAos crowd, mob + -pofos -fearing + -1st.]) One 
who has an aversion toa crowd. 

1867 Blache, Mag. July 42 The Easter trip of two ochlo- 

hobists. 1882 Darly News § Dec. 5/1 The ochlophobist .. 

as but a hard life in London just how. 

Ochlotic (pklgtik), a, [irreg. f. Gr. dyAos a 
throng: the etymological form is OcuLetic.] Of, 
belonging to, or cansed by ochlesis, 

1884 Syd, Soc. Lex., Fever, ochtotie, Laycock's term for 
Typhns fever, 1896 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 1, 868 These 
speculations .. have concerned themselves with every pos-, 
sible influence—cosmic, sidereal, telluric, climatic, septic, 
ochlotic [etc.]—to account for cholera visitations, 

Ochone: sec Onone, 

Ochopetalous (gkopetilas), @. Bot. rare. [f. 
Gr. éxés holding, capacious + PETAL + -ovs.] 
‘Having broad and ample petals.’ 

1859 in Mayne £.xfos, Lex, 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ochra, variant of Oxno. 

Ochraceous (ckré'fos’, a. [f. L. dchra Ocune 
+-aceous. Cf. mod.L. a&hraceus, mod.¥F. ochracé 
(Littré).] 

1, Of the nature of ochre; = Ocureovs 1. 

1776 Phil. Trans. LXVI,. $24 Whole banks of ocraceous 
minerals, 1789 Mutts tbid, LX XX. 96 A vein of blue shistus 
. Not far from which is an ochraceous earth, and much bog 
iron ore, 1869 Pricerrs esi, iv. 135 The deposit is covered 
by gray cellular lava, with a rongh ochraceous, slaggy base. 

2. Of the colour of ochre ;_ = OcHREOUS 2. 

1796 Pennant Zool. 11. 570 The head and neck cinereous, 
mixed with ochraceous yellow. as Cooke Fung? (1875) 
117 Fungi exhibit an almost endless variety 0! colour, 
from white through ochraceous to all tints of brown, until 
nearly black, 1876 Pact Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xviii. 339 
These sands, however, are not uniformly green, but partake 
of ochraceous and yellow tints. 

Ochre, ocher ("k21),sé. Forms: 5-9 oker, 
6-8 oaker, 7- ochre, 9 U.S. ocher, (also 5 ocur, 
okyr, ockere, 6 occur, ckur, 6-7 occar, 7 


ocre, § okre, 9 ocker). [a. F. acre (1307 in Hatz.- | 


Darm.), ad. L. d&chva (Pliny), a. Gr. &xpa yellow 
ochre, f. &xpés pale yellow.] J 

1. A native earth, or class of earths, consisting of 
a mixture of hydrated oxide of iron with varying 
proportions of clay in a state of impalpable sub- 
division; varying in colour from light yellow to 
deep orange or brown. ‘The ochres are extensively 
used as pigments ; particular kinds are known as 
brown, red, white, yellow, Oxford ochre, etc. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De BP. R.x1xexxxi. (1495) 878 Ocra 
bredyth in the ylonde Topasion there Sandaracha is founde 
and is somtyme made of Ocra.] 1481-90 J/oward dlousch. 
Bks. (Roxh.} 202 Item, in yelu okyr x. 1h. 1485 BE, Mises 
(Warton Club) 76 ‘To temper ockere, grynd hit with gume 
and water, 1487-8 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 1. 
412, v lide colore fuluo sc, oker, igor Spenser Ruins of 
Fine 204 All is but fained, and with oaker dide. 1601 
Hottanp Pinay xxxin. xiii. IL. 485 As touching Ochre or Sit, 
it is exceeding hard to bee ; vee, ar powder. 1605 Tinme 
aap 1, xi. §3 The sulphor in vitriol is easily discerned 

y acertaine red ocre. 1688 R. Hotne Avimoury ti. 30/1 
Of earth are several sorts, as... Marle, Clay, Occar. 3782 
W. Witttams Mechanic of Oil Colours 46 Brown oaker 
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may be made from pele oaker, 1808.4. Parsoxs 7'raz. 
xiii, 277 A cow..was Ted through the streets followed by all 
the Banyans, with their cloaths, face, and hands daubed 
over with yellow oker, 1809 Kespatl. frao. 11. tie 190 The 
white ochre is a mere deposit of testaceuus exuviae. 18 9 
Urn Pict. cirts sv, Native red ochre is called red chalk 
and reddle in England. It is an intimate misture of clay 
and red iron ochre, 1854 TH. Firinixe Painting in O78 
Wat. Col. (ed. 5) 179 Yellow Ochre is .. sometimes called 
Oxford Ochre, being abundant in that neighhourhood. 

b, Asa pigment; also the colour of this; esp. 
a pale brownish yellow : cf. 4. 

¢ 1440 /'vomp. Pare. 362/1 Ovur, colure. 1530 Patsor. 249/t 
Occur, reed colour, ocre. 18971 C. Gusnon Lack of Gold i, 
To match the yellow ochre of the cottage interior walls. 

2. Applied to the earthy pulverulent oxides of 
other metals, as antimony, bismuth, chrome, imo- 
Wyhdic, tantalic, tunestic ochre, 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chenz. 1. 324 Tetroxide of Antimony... 
found native, as Cervantite or Amtimony-ochre. /éfd, 504 
Trioxide of Bismuth. occurs native, as bismuth-ochre. 1868 
Dasa Alin, (ed. 5) 185 Rismite, Oxyd of Bismuth, Bismuth 
Ochre... Molybdite. Molybdena or Molybdic Ochre, Molyb- 
dic Acid, Jé7¢. 186 Tungstite. ‘Tungstic Ochre. //va. 188 
A tantalic ochre occurs on crystals of tantalite at Pennikoja 
--color brownish, lustre vitreous. /é/d. gro Chrome Ochre, 
a clayey material, containing some oxyd of chrome. 

3. slang. Applied to money, in allnsion to the 
colour of gold coin, 

3854 Dickens //ard 7.1. vi, Pay your ochre at the doors 
and take it out. 1890 fuck 22 Feb, (Farmer), If L was 
flush of the ochre, 1 tell yer I'd make the thing hum. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as ochre bed, pit; of the 
colour of ochre, as ohre bank, bloont, colour, dye, 
face, pigment, wash ; ochre-coloured, ochreebrown, 
-red, yellow adjs.; ochreman ({ okerman), 2 
man who works or deals in oclive, a colourman, 

61586 C’ress Pemproxr 2s, cv. ix, The *oker bancks their 
passage did inclose. 1808 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) One imore 
Pep at R. Acad, Wks. 1812 V. 379 Welcome, sweet Miss 
in “ochre bloom. 1894 R. LB. Snarre /fandbh. Birds Gt. 
rit. 34 Forehead and sides of face dull *ochre-brown. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens tt, xvi. 204 Flowers .. of a fainte or 7Ochre 
colour yellowe. 1828 Srank Fdun. Mat. dist. 1. 194 Great- 
horned Owl, Rody variegated and waved with black and 
ochre colour. 1877 Ravmonxn Statist. Mines & Mining 261 
The ore, an *ocher-colored earth, is found evenly deposited 
upon a hillside. 1868 J. A. U. Aleta ni. iii, 27 Then see, 
dear reader, ‘fore your eyes The savage in his ‘ochre dyes, 
1634S. R. Nodle Soddicr u. icin Bullen O. #2, (1882) I. 277 
You Don with th'*oaker face. 1592 Nasue P. J'enilesse 
(ed. 2) 13 ‘heir lips are as Jauishly red, as if they vsed to 
kisse an “okerman euery morning. 1547 Li/¢ Abp, Canters, 
To Rdr. Evb, That by this *oker marking he may knowe 
his owne sheepe. 1898 P. Maxson Trop. Discases iv. 93 
In such sections it is seen that the “ochre pigment is no 
longer in minute grains. 1839 Ur Dict. -1rts 894 A section 
of the *ochre pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford. 1882 
Garden rs July 52/2 A preity cut-leaved annual species... with 
*ochre-red flowers, 1847 J. Witsox Ch. North (1857) 1. 159 
The walls are sordid in the streaked *ochre-wash. 

Ochre, ocher (é0ka1), v. [f. prec. sb.] fans. 
To colour, mark, or rub with ochre, ~ Chielly 
in pa. pple. 

1608 Dav Law Trickes wi, (1881) 51 Where yousee a face 
newly okered tis a signe ther's traffique. 1650 Betwer 
Anthropomet,165 Vheir arms and thighs Oakred, and dyed 
with red .. and yellow. 1844 VW. Brit. Keo, Le 177, With 
horse-hair wig and ochred cheeks. 1878 J. Guturie Heroes 
of Faith 5x The ochred skin of the savage. 

Hence Ochreing (dukarin), v6/. sd. 

1896 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/1 The yellow ochreing of the 
Sonthdowns has been practised for some time, 

Ochre, variant of OxRo. 

Ochreish (ékarif), a. 
= OCHREoUS 5 and 2. 

1859 R. F. Berton Cents. fein Fru, Geog. Soc. XXUX. 
438 Blood-coloured fragments of ochreish earth. 1875 M. G. 
Pearse Daniel Quorm 2 You met men dressed in suits of 
flannel stained a dull ochreish red. 

Ochreo-, combining form of OcuReovs, as in 
ohreo-ferreous, -stalactitical, -iestaccous adjs. 

@1728 Wooowarn Fossils 1. (1729) 1. 235 The Ochreo« 
ferreous Aitita. 180z Prayrain S/dustr. (Tutton. Th. 459 
These remains are found in..what the Abbé Fortis calls an 
ocreo-stalactitical earth. 1847 Harpy in Proce. Berw. Nat, 
Ciub Ul. No, 5. 251 The shoulders and reflexed margins 
ochreo-testaceous. 

Ochreous (Ovkréjas), a. [f. mod.L.. dehre-ws 
ochry +-ous; ef. agueous, cupreous, ligneous, etc.) 

1. Of the nature of, containing, or abounding in 


ochre. 

@ 1728 Woopwarn Fosséts (1729) It. 99 A dusky, yellowish, 
ochreous Earth. ..Ochreous Earth, of a red Colour, some- 
what upproaching a Pink. 1822 Imtson Sc. 6 Art IL. 417 
Raw umbre is a native ochreous enrth, of a light brown. 
1858 Grinie fist, Boulder xi. 222 The red ochreons matter 
with which the water wis charged. ; 

2. Of the colour of ochre; spec. of a light 


brownish yellow. 

1750 Rutty in Phil. Trans, LA. 471 (te exhibited ochreous 
and green grumes, 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. (1848) 1. 11, 
ut. iv. § 2. 242 A brown, bricky, ochreous tone, never bright. 
1854 Hooxer Himal, Jruis. 1. ii. 28 Two species, one 
ochreous brown. 1900 7rans. Highid. & Agric. Soc. 304 
‘The front wings are ochreous-white with a number of hlack 
spots dotted over them. 

Ochrey, variant of Ocury a. 5 


Ochro, variant of Oxno, an escnlent plant. 
Ochro- (Zkre), comb. form of Gr. d&xpa, dypés 
(Ocure), employed in various technical terms, to 


[f. Oct 54, +-18H 1] 


| 


| 


. OCKER. 


indicate a pale-yellow or ochreous condition, as 
Ochroca‘rpous a. (/'o/.), yellow-fruited ; Ochro- 
Jeu'cons a. [Gr. wypodeuxos], yellowish-white 
(Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1857); Ochro-nosis [irreg. 
f. Gr. véoos disease: see quot.J; Ochropyra, 
-ty ‘phus, yellow fever (Mayne, and Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892), 

1876 tr. Wnyner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 313 Virchow ce: 
scribes as ochronosis a peculiar black coloration of almust 
all the cartilages and ligaments of the +. joints of the 
synovial membranes. 188 Grav Struct. Bot. 422/1 Ochro- 
dencons, yellowish-white or between white and yellow, 1882 
I. ‘Tuckeruan WV. Amer. Lichens 253 An ochrocarpious 
form occurs commonly in Sweden. 

Ochroid (érkroid), a. fad. Gr. dypoetdis pale- 
yellow-looking.] | Pale-yellowish. 

1897 A dbutt’s Syst. Mec. V1, gt There are two varieties 
of the disease, the one characterised by the presence of 
brownish or yellowish white Particles, like fish roe ithe pale 
or ochroid form). 1 P. Manson 7rep. Dis. xxxvii. 372 
Thus we have the white or ochroid, the black or melanoid, 
and the red fonns of mycetoma. 

t+Ochroite (owkrait). Afi. Obs. [Named 
1804 (Ochroit) hy Klaproth, f. Gr. @xpa OCHRE : 
see -ITE1.] A synonym of Cerite. 

[1804 Vicholson's Frul. VIL. 207 \heading) Chemical Ex. 
amination of the Ochroites,a Mineral... containing a new 
Earth.] 1866-92 Watis Dict. Chem. IV. 170 Ochrotte, an 
uupure cerite mixed with quartz, analysed by Klaproth. 


Ochrolite (dvkrdlait). [Named 1889, f. Gr. 


 wypdspale yellow + AiGos stone (see -LITE).] Chloro- 


antimonite of lead found in small crystals of a 
sulphur-yellow colour. 

_ 1889 Amer, Font, Sc. XXXVI. 500 Ochrolite .. occurs 
im tabular orthorhombic crystals. 

Ochrous (@kros jz. Also 9 (C7. S.) ocherous. 
[f. Ocune, or 1. dchrw +-0us: ef. herba, herbisus. 
The spelling ochevons is not on 1. analogies.] 

1. = Ocurezous 1. 

1757 Waker in Ail. Trans, 1., 125 All chalybeat waters 
separate their ochrous parts, when es some time to 
the air, 1802 Yrans. Soc. Arts XX. 224 The ochrons 
earth of fron, commonly called red ochre. 1822 Exison Sc. 
& Are ll. 416 Raw Terra Sienna is a native ochrous earth 
brought from Italy. 1885 Cendury Mag. XXX. S19 ‘The 
red ocherous soil of their steep sides. 

2. = OCHREOUS 2. 

1877 Patmore Unknown Hros 890) 21 Many a haggard 
stair Ochrous with ancient stains. : 

Ochry, ochery (akri,ovkari),2. AlsoGoerie, 
8-gochrey. [f. Ocure, ocher+-¥: ch fdry, miry, 
Soy, fiery.) 

1. Of the colour of ochre; = Ouunzovs 2. 

1567 Mavtet Gr. Forest 27 b, Some Ocrie or yellow as the 
Mariegold. 29755 #’4i2, Trans. XLIX. 297 Stone of a pale 
ochrey colour. 1966 /éid. LVI. 13 Of a rusty ochry colour. 
1897 Blackw, Mag. XLM1. 333 Foreign arid and ochery 
hills, 1862 Tuorxsery Turner 1. 393 Watts of mist, ochry 
sails. 1885 /farper's Alag. Dec. 70/2 This bright ochery 
remnant re-appears on the hickory beyond. 1891 Nissi.1 
Colonial trams 1.13 Rocksrose-purple, ruddy and ochrey. 

2. Of the natnre of ochre ; = OcHREOUS 1, 

@ 1728 Wooowaro Sossils (R.), This is conveyed about hy 
the water; as we find in earthy, ochrey, and other loose 
matter, 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil..Techn. 349 Pre- 
cipitating the iron nearly in the same ochery state. 184g 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 753 Umber, Cologne earth, 
and different ochry argillaceous carths, 

Ocht, Ochymy, Ocian, obs. forms of Aucut, 
OvGut, Occawy, OcEAN. 

Ociositie, Ocious, obs. ff. Orrosity, Ortous. 

t+ Oci-vity. Obs. rare. [ad. F. ofsiveté, after 
assumed L, type *deievtas, 1, *dcivus, f. dcéum for 
Oliune ease. (The Fr. word really goes back 
through OF. oisdif, wrsdif, to a pop. L. dciétio-us 
(=*dtiotivus) substituted for d¢zdsus: see OTIOSE, 
Otiovs.)] Sloth, laziness. 

isso Hoorrr Godly Confess. Evijb, We owe vnto our 


; Selues the exchnyng and anoydyng of Idlenes and ociuitic. 


-ock, suffix, forming diminutives. A fewexamples 
of dimin. -0¢, -z¢, appear in OE., as dea/loc ballock, 
bulluc bullock. In mod. Eng., the chief instance 
of the dim, suffix is Aillock (found already in 
Wyclif) ; but other exainples occur in the dialects, 
esp. in Sc., e.g. bittoch, lassock, queock or queyock, 
whilck, wyfock, also proper names as /essoch, 


Janock, Kiitock: see Jamieson s.v. -o¢, -ock, 


Several names of animals, esp. birds and fishes, 
have the same ending, and are prob. orig. diminu- 
tive; among these are OE. cranoc, cornoc (dim. of 
eran), crane; ritddoc (read red) redbreast, ruddeck; 
cf. the modern (some ME.) dewunock, haddock, 
girrock, paddock, piddock, pinnock, pollock, puttock ; 
also, as names of things, dut¢tock, hattoch, lussoch, 
In other words (some of which, as daunock, hassock, 
mattock, go back to OE.) -ock appears to be of 
different origin. c 

Ockam, obs. form of OaKum. 

Ockamie, -y, variants of Occasty Ods. 

Ocke, variant of Ac Ods., but, ' 

+ O-cker, o'Ker, s+. 06s. Forms: 3-6oker,-ir, 
4akyre, -ur, ocre, 4-5 ocur, okere, 5 okoure, -yr, 
ocear, -ure, 5-6 -our, 6 -ur, okker, -ir, Brat 6-7 


OCKER. 


ocker. [ME. oker, a. ON. ofr inerease of money, 
usury (Sw. ocker, Da. oker), corresp. to OE. zdcor 
increase, fruit, offspring, OLG. *wéker (OF ris.wéker, 
MLG. wéker, MDu. and Du, twoeker), ONG. wuch- 
har (MHG. weocher, Ger. wucher), Goth. wékr-s 
increase, usnry (= Gr. rékos); f.a root wak-, pre- 
Tent. wog-, perh. ultimately related to azg- in L. 
augére, Goth. aukan to add, and to Tent, wahs-, 
wax, grow.] The lending of money at interest, 
usury. (Usually referred to as a crime or sin.) 

aiaag Ancr. R. 202 Pe Vox of aiscunge haued peos 
hweolpes: Tricherie, ..Simonie, Gauel, Oker, a 1300 Z. 
Psalter xiv. 5 Ne iis sitver til okir [Wvciir vsure] noght is 
zivande. a 1340 Hampore Psaéter fiv. rt In thaim failis 
not okire, for thai aske mare in all thyngis than thai gif. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Adrian 114 For tyme cumis 
quhene nane Sal gyfte na get ocre be tane. 14.. Trendade's 
ts. 53 Throw ocur wold he sylver feyn For nyne schyllyn: 
he wold have ten. a@1qso Myre Par. J’. 372 Vsure an 
okere pat beth al on. 1533 BrLteNoen Livy 11, (1822) 140 
‘This dett that he wes awand be non payment was ay duplyit 
on him be unsure and okkir. 1609 DBiste (Douay) Prev, 
xxviii, 8 He that heapeth together riches by usuries and 
ocker, 1609 Skene Aeg. Maj. 47b, Gif he receaves back 
againe mair nor he gaue; he commits vsurie and ocker. 
a165x Catperwoon //ist, Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 111. 14 Did 
wickedly receive some gaines and filthy Ocker. 

+O-cker, o*ker, v. 0ds. Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec. sb.: ef. Sw. océra to practise usury.] 

L. intr. Of money: To grow with, or as with, the 
addition of interest. 

a12ag dncr, R. 326 Pe pine, bet okercd enere: vor sunne 
is bes deofles feih pet he ziued to gauel, & to okere of pine. 

2. indr. To take usury; to lend at interest. 


1380 Wrciie Ser, Sel. Wks. 1. 260 God okurip not wip | 


man hut zif God make be encrees. 1382 — Ded. xxviii. 12 
Thow shalt okyr to many folkis, and thi self shal not borwe 
to oker of eny man, 

3. ¢vans. To increase (money) by usury; to pnt 
ont to interest. 

1303 R. Brunse //andl. Synue 2621 A neyzt, when men 
hadde here reste He okerede pens yn hys cheste. ¢ 1380 
Wycur Sernt. Sel. Wks. 1. 259 Whi savest pou not my 
moneie to pe table, to he occurid? : 

Hence +O-ckering, o-kering, v/, 5., the taking 
of interest, usury. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6796 If pat pou lenis ani thing, Pow ask 
it noght wit occiring [z.2. okering]. 1303 R. Brune 
Mandl, Synne 2465 Okeryng ys on many manere, Mo pan 
y kan telle now here. @ 1340 Hamrour Psalter Ixxi.14 Of 
okerynge & wickednes he sal hy be saules of baim. 

Ockere, obs. form of Ocure. 


+O-ckerer, o'kerer. 02s. 
v.+-ERI: chiefly of northern, and finally Sc. use.] 
One who takes interest for the loan of money; 
a usurer. (Commonly referred to as a criminal 
or heinous sinner.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 14034 (Cott.) A man quilum was wont Penis 
for to fene vm-stunt, Pis man he was an okerer [Fair/ okrure}, 
21340 Hampoce Ps. cviii. 10 [cix. 11] The okyrere ransake 
all his substaunce. ¢1440 Gesta Ron 1. xxi, 71 (Harl.) 
He [the rook) betokenyth okerers and false merchauntz. 
61460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 297 Of barganars and okerars 
and fufars of symonee. 1552 Lyxuesay Monarchy 5728 
Fornieatoris,and Ockararis. 1591 Jas. 1. Furies, Poet. Exerc. 
1440 The treasures gathered by the paines..sore, Of their 
forebeers occurrars.® 1609 Senn Neg. A/aj. 40 All the 
gudes and geir perteining to ane ockerer, quhither he deceis 
testat or vntestat, perteins to the Ming. 1699 in E. W. 
Dunbar Soc. Life Moray (1865) 31 Under the certificating 
of being pursued as Occurrers or Userers. 

Ockham, Ockro, Ockster: 
Oxro, OXTER. 

O’elock: see CLock s$.13d. Ocom, Ocopy, 
Ocorn, obs. ff. Oakum, Occupy, Acorn. 

Ocra, Ocraceous, obs. ff. Oxro, OcHRaczovus. 

-ocracy, the suffix -cracy, with the combining -o 
(orig. taken from the stem of the prec. element) : 
in quot. 1894, used as a nonce-word, ‘the rule of 
any class’. So -oerat. See -cracy, -cnat. 

1834 Zai?’s Mag. 1. 180/t The trade-ocracy and bureau. 
ocracy must now .. prepare themselves to defer to the 
opinion of the men of hardened hands. 1894 Speaker 
14 July 40/2 [To] erect the great pillar of human brother- 
hood on the rnins of all the ‘ocracies '. 

Ocre, obs. form of OcHRE; var. OcKER Obs. 

| Ocrea (¢-kréd). Erron.ochrea. 77-8. [L. 
ocrea a greave or legging, worn by foot-soldiers, 
hunters, and country people] a. Sof. (a) A 
sheath or tnbe round a stem or stalk formed by the 
lateral cohesion of two or more stipnles; (4) The 
thin sheath surrounding the seta in mosses. b. 
Zool, An investing part or growth similar to this; 
the ‘hoot’ of a bird (see OcrEate a. 2). 

1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 169 The cohesion of the 
scarious stipulz into a sheath, technieally called an ochrea, 
or boot, is sufficient to distinguish Polygones from all other 
plants. 1835 —~— /ntrod, Bot, (2848) 1. 308 When stipules 
surround the stem of a plant they become an ochrea, 1863 
Bernetey Brit, Mosses Gloss, 312 Ocrea, a little sheath 
sometimes investing the base of the fruitstalk, distinct from 
the vaginula. 


see OAKUM, 


Hence Oerea‘ceous @., fot., of the nature or 


form of an oerea. 
1878 Masters /lcnfrey's Bol. 329 The... plants of this order 
may be distinguished by the peculiar ocreaceous stipules. 


[f. Ockrn sé. or | 


52 


Ocreate (pkré), a. Erron. ochreate. 
prec. + -ATE 4, 

1. Wearing or farnished with an ocrea, greave, or 
legeing ; booted. 

- Ornith. Booted: having the tarsal envelope 
fused into a continuous oerea or boot, as in Sunde- 
vall's group of Birds, Ocrea‘e, containing the 
thrushes, nightingales, redbreasts, etc. 

3. Bot. Having the stipules wnited by cohesion 
into a sheath surrounding the stem. 

1830 Linorey Nat, Syst, Bot. 169 Apetalous dicotyledons, 
with .. ochreate stipula. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 


(ed. 6) 106 Sheathing stipules, like those of Polygonum, are 
said to be ochreate, or (better) ocreate. 
+O-created, a. Oés. [-Ep1.] =pree.1; booted. 
21661 Futtea Worthtes, Norwich 1. (1662) 275 A Scholar 
undertook .. to address himself ocreated unto the Vice- 
Chancellour. 


Ocreo-, Ocrie: see OctinEo-, OcHRY. 

Ocro, variant of Oxxo, an esculent plant. 

Oct-, form of Octa- and, Octo-, used before 
a vowel, as in OcractTinaL, OCTARTICULATE, oc/- 
ammonio-, see OcTA- b. 

Oct., abbrev. of Octavo, Ocroser. 

Octa- (ekta’, a. Gr. éx7a-, comb. form of éxrw 
eight, with which it varies in some words. Most 
of the English derivatives of océa- appear in their 
places as main words; the following are of minor 
importance: Octachronons (-ickronas) a. Pros. 
(Gr. xpévostime] =oclasemic. Oetacolic (-kg'lik) 
a, Pros. [CoLox 2], consisting of cight cola. Octa- 
phonie (-fpnik) a. A/us. (Gr. gory voice, sound], 
composed in eight parts. Octapodic (-pg'dik) a. 
Pros, (Gr. derandé-ns, dxrarovs, -705- eight-footed], 
containing eight metrical feet; Octapody (-x"pdui), 
averse of eight feet. Octasemic(-simik)a. Pros. 
(L. octasémus, Gr. dxtacnpos], containing eight 
more or units of time. Octastrophie (-sirp-fik) a. 
Pros. consisting of cight strophes or stanzas. 

1900 H. W. Savtu Greek Metric Poets 195 We might 
arrange (the passage) in Octapodies, 

b. In Chem. octa-, oct- (sometimes oc/o-) indicates 
the presence of eight atoms or units of an element or 
radical, as in octacarbon, oclachloride, octammonio-. 

1873 Warts Fownes' Chen. (ed. 11) 425 The octammonio- 
diplatinic compounds consist of double molecules of tetrame 


monio-platinie compounds having two or more molecules. 
1877 Octachloride [see Ocrap 3). 


Octachord g'kiakfid), 2. and sb. Afus. Also 
octo-. (ad. late L. ocfachord-os,a, Gr. dxraxops-us 
eight-stringed, f, d«ra- Ocrs- + xop54 string, CHorp, 
In mod.F. octacorde (Littré).] 

A. adj. a. Having eight strings. b. Relating 
to a seale of eight notes. 


1760 Stites in PAil, Trans. L1. 737 In the time of the 
octachord tyre. /éfd. 771 Denying that the octachord 


[fh as 


| system could have anything to do with his invention. 


B. sd. a. A series of eight notes, as the ordinary 


| diatonie scale. (Cf. tetrachord, hexachord.) b. A 


musical instrument having eight strings. 

1776 Burney /fist. A/us. 1. 35 Forming then the whole 
system of the octachord, or heptachord, as I understand it. 
1811 Bussy Dret. Mus. (ed. 3), Octachord, an instrument, 
or system, comprising eight sounds, or seven degrees, The 
Octachord, or lyre, of Pythagoras, comprehended the twodis- 


unct tetrachords expressed by the letters E, F, G, A, B, C, 
D, EE, 188% Acadeny ts Apr. 276 His mode of reasoning is 
- like the octochord itself, somewhat artificial. 

Hence Octacho'rdal (octo-) a., of the oetachord. 

188a Academy 15 Apr. 276/3 The octochordal scale is of 
great ieee kar i 

Octactinal (pktektai-nal, -cktinal), a Zool. 
[f. Gr. dare or dera- eight + deris, dxviv-ray +-AL: 
ef. ActinaL.] Having eight rays; sfec. belonging 
to the Octactintx or Octocoralla, sub-class of An- 
thozoa (see OcTO-). So Octactinian a. and s/. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 769 Jickeli sug- 
gests,,that the Graptolites are possibly Octactinians. 1891 


Cent. Dict., Octactinal. 

Octad (gkt#d). [ad. L. octas, octad-, a. Gr. 
éxrds, -d5a a group of eight: see -AD 1 a.] 

1. A group or series of eight; sfec. in ancient 
systems of arithmetical notation: A group or 
series of eight characters corresponding to sneces- 
sive powers of ten (analogous to the groups of six 
figures marking millions, billions, ete. now used). 

1883 Sir E.C, Baynev Geneal. Mod. Numerals in Frud, 
R. Asiat. Soc. XV. 48 (The Greeks] had, however, a system 
of ‘octads* and ‘tetrads’ for exprtssing numbers of very 
high value. Zérd. 49 By collecting the alphabetical signs 
in groups of eight or ‘octads ', decimally arranged. 

2. Alaih. a. Afod. Geom. The set of eight inter- 
sections of three quadrie surfaces. 

1889 Cayley in AVessenger XVIII. 149 The eight points of 
intersection of any three quadric surfaces are an octad, 

+b. p/. A system of eight imaginaries analogous 
to quaternions, also called octaves. Obs. 

1845 J. 1. Graves in PAZ Mag. XXVI. 315-20. 18,. 
Cayiey Collected Papers 1. 586. 2 

3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 


combining power of eight units, i.e. of eight atoms 


| of hydrogen, 


| solar year. 
| belonging to this period. 


OCTAHEDRIC. 


1877, Watts ‘ownes’ Chem. 1. 268 Rulbidium] and 
Os[mium) form tetroxides (analogous to octochlorides), and 
may therefore be regarded as octads. 

Hence Octadic (pkta-dik) @., of or pertaining to 
an octad. Octadic surface (Alod. Geonz.),a quartic 
surface, eight of whose nodes form an octad. 

1890 Cavey in Proc, Lond, Math. Soc. 111. 20. 

Octadrachm (pktidrem), octo-. [ad. Gr. 
Serédpaxp-os adj., weighing or worth eight 
drachme, f. ésra- + dpaxuq Dracuma.] An 
ancient Greek coin of the valuc of eight drachmz. 

1876 Humrurevs Coin-Coll, Man. v. 4t The Edonians 
coined octodrachms, pieces of eight drachms. 1885 A thenxus: 
28 Feb, 284/1 A silver octadrachm of the town of Ichna, in 
Macedon, and a very fine tetradrachm of Camarina. 

Octaedral, etc.: sce OCTAHEDRAL, etc. 

Octaeterid (¢ktajtierid). Also in Gr. form 
octacteris, [ad. Gr. dxraernpis, -15-, f. dxra- 
Ocra-+ €ros year. In F. octadétéride (1732 in Diet. 
Trévoux).} Inthe ancient Greek calendar, a perlod 
of eight years, in the course of which three months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to bring 
the year of 12 lunar months into accord with the 
So Octaeteric (-/te'rik) @., of or 


19727 Newton Chronol, Amended (1728) 4.75. _ 1929-41 
Cuamrers Cy¢/., Octactertdes, in chronology, etc. the space, 
or duration of eight years. 1753 —~— Cyct. Supp., Octacteris, 
.. in antiquity, a cycle, or term, of eight years, at the end 
of which three entire lunar months were added. 1846 Grote 
Greece II, u. it, 353 #ete, The properties of the octaeteric or 
enneaeteric period. 186a Sir G. C, Lewis Astron. Ancients 
38 The octaéteric cycle, attributed to Cleostratus.  /6/d. 
Three months of thirty days apiece were intercalated in 4 
of the two first octaeterids, 1899 Warpe Fowtea Roman 
Festivals 2 In the octacteris or 8-year cycle there were 99 
lunar months. 

Octagon (ektagiu), sd. anda. Also 7 oeta- 
gone, oetogone, 7-8 oetogon. [ad. L. octa-, 
oclégon-os adj., a. Gr. éxraywr-os eight-comered, 
f. dtva- Octa- + stem of yovia comer, angle, In 
F. octogone (1520 in Vatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sé. 1. Geom, A plane figure having eight 
angles and eight sides. Hence applied to material 
objects of octagonal form or section. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Octogon. 1660 Barrow Euclid. 
xi. Schol., Then will AB be the side of Octagone. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xvi. 84 They [the tents] were octogons 
somewhat broader towards the bottom. 1757 Pocockr Tras. 
(1889) LI. 284 A tower at each corner, which .. are octagons. 
1868 Aforn, Star 26 Mar., The ceiling of the room is coffered 
in octagons geometrically arranged. 

2. Fortif. A fort having eight bastions. 

ey in Pamuirs, 1747-41 in Cuamuers Cyd. 

+ adj, = OCTAGONAL. 

1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov, Bees 81 The form is 
octagon or cight square. 176a-71 H. Wanpore Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1V. 134 The octagon buildings at each 
end. 1974 Westm, Mag, it. 316 A... magnificent octogon 
hall. 1808 Scott A/arm. v. xxv, Dun-Edin's cross, a pillared 
stone, Rose on a turret octagon. 1862 Miss Brappon Lady 
Audiey vii, 50 Au octagon ante-chamher. 

C. Comd., as octagon-faced a. (after doudble- 
faced); octagon-stitch, a stitch in crochet-work, 

1885 Mrs. Buanert. 7heo iv. (1888) 81, I will show you how 
to do the octagon-stitch. 41892 B. Histon Lord's Return 
203 This personage must be octagon-faced, at the least. 

Octagonal (pkteginal), 2. Also 6-8 oeto-. 
[In 16the, octogonal, ad. mod.L. octogonal-ds, in F. 
octogonal (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.): see prec. and 
-AL.] Of the form of an oetagon; elght-sided. 

1571 Dicers Panton, 1v. xxv. Gg ij, A figure .. enuironed 
with 6 equiangle ps and & equilater triangular 
gone or bases. 1788 Warton /fist. Kiddingion 4 The 

othic mouldings on the faces of its [a font’s] octogonal 
panes, x81a-16 J. Smitn Panorama Se & Art 1 oe 
triangular, square, or octagonal bar. 1860 ‘TyxpaLt Gite 1 
v.40 A fittle octagonal building. 

lence Octa‘gonally adv., in an octagonal forin. 

1753 Jounson in Bib. Topogr. Brit, U1. 433 Our cockpit 
hutlt octagonally. 

+ Octagovnian, @. Obs. Of or belonging to an 
octagon, 

Applied to a Dissenting congregation in Liverpool, wor- 
shipping in a building known from its shape as the Octagon. 

1813 Jerrerson Writ, (1830) 1V.225 The best collection of 
these psalms is that of the Octugonian dissenters of Liver- 


pool. 

Octagynia, cte.: sce OcToGyNiA, etc. : 

Octahedral (pktahfdral, -he-dra!), octo-, 2. 
Also oetaedral, octoedral. [f. late L. octa(h)edr- 
os, a, Gr. dxtdedp-os eight-sided : see OcrAHEDRON 
and -AL.] Having the form of an octahedron ; 
contained by eight plane (esp. triangular) faces. 

1758 Resp tr. Macguer's Chym, 1, 222 The crystals of 
Alum are octaedral. .. These octaedral solids are triangular 
pyramids, having their angtes cut away, so that four of their 
surfaces are hexagons, and the other triangles. 1796 
Harecuert in Phzé. Trans, LXXXVI, 292 Various modifica- 
tions between the octoedral figure and the enbe. 3811 
Pinkerton Petrad. 1. 312 Some detached crystals of octa- 
hedral iron. 1869 Puittrs Vesu. ili, 94 Crystallized in 
cubes and octahedral forms. 

b. Of or belonging to an octahedron. 


1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 88 At each angle of the octa- 
hedral face, 


Octahedric (-hedrik), a. ave. Also oeto-. 
[f. Gr. é«rdedpos (see OcraHEDRON) + 1c: in 


OCTAHEDRICAL. 


mod. F. octaddrique (Littré).] = prec. Also + Octa- 
he‘drical, octo- a. 

1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi’s Life Peirese 1. 44 The form- 
ing of Alum into an octahedricall figure. a 1691 Bovie 
List, Air (1692) 249 ‘The alum appeared to be .. coagulated 
in many Octaedrical grains. 1730-6 Battery (folio), Octocdri- 
cal, 1847 National Cyct, 11. 868 Nitrate of barytes appears 
as octahedric crystals. : , 

Octahedrid (pktahidrid, -hedrid), a. Cryst. 
[f. as prec. + -1p2.] Applied to any plane, in 
a erystallographic system, which intersects all the 
three axes of coordinates; so called because a group 
of eight such planes would form an octahedron. 
Opposed to preswzatoid and pinakoid, 

2895 Story-Maskutyng Crpstadlog?. ii, § 18. ¥ 

Octahedrite (gktahidrait, -hedrait). Asi. 
Also oeto-. [f. as prec. + -ITH! 2b.] Native dioxide 
of titanium, occurring in crystals of octahedral and 
other related forms; also called ANaTASE. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. Jfin. 11. 493. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xvii. 149, 1868 Dana din, (ed. 5) 24r. 

Octahedron (pktahZdrgn, -hedtyn), octo-. 
Pl. -ons or -a. Also 6-8 octa’hjedrum, 6-9 
octaedron, 7-9 octoedron. [a. Gr. dertacdpov 
an octahedron, neuter of éxraedpos adj., eight- 
sided, f. deva-Ocra- + €Spaseat. In L. octacidror, 
med.L, octa(h)edrun (Dn Cange), F. octacde, also 
octohédre (1587 in Vatz.-Darm.).] 

Geom, A solid figure contained by cight plane 
faces; usually, one contained by eight triangles 
(such as is formed by two pyramids on opposite 
sides of a quadrilateral base); sfec. the regular 
octahedron, one of the five regular solids, contained 
by eight equal equilateral triangles (formed by 
two equal pyramids with equilateral faces on a 
square base). fence ger. Any material body, esp. 
a crystal, of this form. 

Truncated octahedron, a fourtecn-sided solid formed from 
the regular octahedron by truncating its six corners, and 
thus forming six new square faces, while cutting down the 
eight original triangular faces into regular hexagons. 

1570 Buuincstey Euclid xi xiv. 406 An octohedron is 
deuided into two equall and like Pyramids. 165s H. More 
Antid, Ath. App. (1712) 183 There are Five regular Bodies 
--the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the Dodeca- 
edrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1686 Stancev J/ist, 2hilos. 
v. (1701) 186/2 The Octaedrons consist of eight like sides. 
1823 H. J. Brooke /nutrod. Crystallogr. 141 Octahedrons 
with rhombic bases. 1851 RicHAROSON Geol. v. 76 If we take 
a cube and cut off all the eight corners til] the original faces 
disappear, we shal] make it an octohedron, 1880 CLeaix- 
suaw tr, Marts’ Atom. Th. 142 The nitrates of barium, 
strontium, and lead, ,.crystallise in octohedra. 


+ Octahe‘drons, 2. Oés. In 8 octoedrous. 
[f stem of prec, + -ots.] = OcraHEDRAL. 


17oz R. Tuoressy in PAL Trans, XX111. 1072 Copper 
Ore..shot into an Octoedrous form. 

Octakis-, Gr. dx7dmis eight times, as in O:cta- 
kishexahe‘dron Crys¢., a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. 

1878 [see Hexaxts-], x ; 

Octamerous (pktz'méras), z. Nad. ist. Also 
octomerous (-g'm-). [f. Gr. dxrapep-ys in eight 
parts (uépos part) + -ous.] a. Ao’. Having the 
parts of the flower in series of eight. (Often written 
8-nerots.) b. Zool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs eight in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1864 Wesster, Octancrons (Bot.), having the parts in 
eights. Gray. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr, Sachs’ Bot. 565 
Pentamerous flowers and..those which are truly tetramerous 
(or octamerous). 1877 Huxtey Anat, [nv Anim. iii. 159 The 
finally hexamerous Anthozoon passes through a tetramerous 
and an octomerous stage. ‘ 

So Octa‘merism, the state of being octamerons 
(Aumorously, the state of being in eight parts). 

3873 Wattney Orient, Stud. 133 Announced .. to form 
eight volumes .. perhaps the estimated octamerism of the 
work was meant to be understood in some peculiar sense. 

Octameter (gktx'm/to1), a. and sb. Pros. 
Also octometer (-p'm-). [ad. L. octameter, -trum 
adj., a. Gr. derdperp-os (uérpoy measure). ] 

a. adj. Consisting of eight measures or fect. b. 
5b. A verse containing eight measnres or feet. 

@1849 Poe Philos. Composition, Vhe rhythm ., of the 
‘Raven' .. is trochaic, is octameter acatalectic, alternating 
with heptameter catalectic .. and terminating with tetra. 
meter catalectic, 1889 Athenvunt 25 May 657/1 ‘ March: 
an Ode’ (by Swinburne], is the only instance in the language 
of a poem written in octometers. ‘1900 H. W. Sauytut Greck 
Metric Poets 259 The long, swelling octameter. A 

Octan (rktan), a. io I, océane, in Paré, 16th c., 
octaine, all. L, octdus, found only in sense ‘of the 
8th legion’, but cf guarfan, guintan.] Octan 
Sever; a fever in which the paroxysms oceur every 
eighth day (both paroxysmal days being counted). 

3897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med, 1¥. 318 Further modifications 
have been recognised by nosologists as quintan, sextan, octan. 


| Octandria (ekte:ndria). Zot. [mod.L. f. 
Gr, dard eight + dvBp- (dvqp) man, male: see -141.] 
A class in the Linnzean Sexual System, comprising 
plants with eight stamens. Hence Octander, a 
plant of this class; Octa‘ndrian a., Octa'ndrious 
a., belonging to this class ; Octa:udrons a., having 
eight stamens. 
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1753 Cuampers Cycl, Sufpp., Octandria, ..a class of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and eight stamina, or male parts 
in each, 1828 Wexster, Octander .. Octandrian, 1830 
Lixptry Nat. Syst. Bot. 69 Octandrous genera belonging 
to this family. 1880 Sir E, Reeo Yapar 11, 43 The flowers 
are octandrous, 

Octane (p’ktzin). Chem. [f. Ocr(a-, Oct (o- + 
-ANE 2b.] The paraffin of the octacarbon series 
(C,11,,). So Oretene (-m) [-ENE], the olefine of 
the same series (C,f1,,), also called orty/ene; 
O-ctine (-ain) [-1NE°], the hydrocarbon of the same 
series (C,1,,) homologous with acetylene or ethine; 
Octo‘ic a., applied to fatty acids, etc. of the same 
series, as oclote acid (C,11,,0,\, one isomeric form 
of which is caprylic acid. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, V1. 277 Octane. CxrHyg. This 
hydrucarborn is one of the constituents of American petro- 
Teum, fa. 710 Hydrocarbons ., Second Series. .. Olefines 
.-Octene or Octylene, Cx Hyg. 1897 — A otarcs’ Chen VL 
59 ‘Vhird Series. ., thine or Acetylene Series. .. Octine, 

Hy. 1881 — Dict. Chen, VUE. 1424 Octoic acids, 
Cs His O2. 

Ovctangle, 2. and sd. 1043. [ad. post-cl. 1. 
octangul-us adj. cight-angled, f. océo eight + aszgu- 
Jus ANGLE.]  @. adj. Ilaving eight angles, octa- 
gonal. b. sé. A figurewith eight angles, an octagon. 

1613-14 Cuapman Jéasgue id. Femupictaj, A siluer 
Temple of an octangle figore. 1651 J. F[reane] Agrippa's 
Occ. Philos, 253 ‘Vhe other figures, viz. triangle, quadrangle, 
sexangle, septangle, octangle. 1686 Aciioxuvy Pasuding 
félustr. 322 Vhe Octangles which inviron the Ceiling. 1726 
Leoni tr. dierte's Archit. U1. 4/1 The middle Rays of this 
Octangle may he called a Pyramid of eight faces. 

Octangular (pktengi#in,@. [f. L. octaugul- 
ws (see prec.) + -An: ch anguliris ANGULAR] 
Having cight angles ; octagonal. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 22 Oct., A Cabinet of an octangular 
forme, 1712 J. Jamus tr. de Mod's Gardening 27 An 
octangular Powlng-green. 1807 G. Cuanmers Cafecouta 
1.1. iv. rs9 An octangular vase of brass. 1877 W. Joxns 
Piuger-ring 147 An octangular ring of iron. 

Ilence Octa‘ngularness (Bailey vol. I], 1727". 

Octant (p'ktint). fad. late L. oceans, -tant-cnt 
a half quadrant (Vitruv.), f. oc¢o eight: cf. geradraus 
QuapRaxt. So F. octast, in sense 3 (1683 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The eighth part of acircle; “¢. either (@) an 
are of a circle, forming one eighth of the circum- 
ference, or (4) one eighth of the area of a circle, 
contained within two radii at an angle of 45°. 

1750 hil, Trans. XLV EEL. 69 Thro’ the whole octant O.\, 
it is continually decreasing. 7875 T. R. Rontyson see, 
CLXY. qx ‘Yhe irregularity of the wind .. varies in each 
octant. : é - 

b. Each of the eight parts into which a solid 
figure or body (¢. ¢. a sphere), or the space around 
a central point, is divided by three planes (usually 
mutually at right angles) intersecting at the central 
point. . 

1790 Witpnore in PA. Trans, LXXX. 497 Disposed in 
the eight octants of a regular parallelopipedon. 1875 Brex- 
nett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Sot, 288 The globule [=antheridium 
of NiteZ/a] now consists of four lower and four upper octants 
of a sphere... Each octant now hreaks up .. into an outer 
and an inner cell. 1895 Story-MaskeLyxu Crystallogr. it. 
815 These planes, YZ, ZN, -V¥, divide the space round the 
origin into eight hollow quoins or octants. 

2. Astron, That point in the apparent course of 
a planet at which it is 45° distant from another 
planet, from the sun, or from some particular point; 
spec. cach of the fonr points at which the moon is 
45° from conjunction with or opposition to the sun, 
or midway between the syzygies and quadratures. 

1690 Levzourn Curs. Math. 773 About the Octants from 
the Aphcelion and Perihelion. 1706 Puttutrs, Octant or 
Octi?e (in Astrol.), when a Planet is in such an Aspect or 
Position with respect to another, that their Places are only 
distant an cighth part of a Circle, or 45 Degrees. ¢1716 
Macuin in Rigaud Corr. Sed. Men (1841) 1. 275 It will be of 
great use, if I could have a few places of the moon when in 
the octants of near. 2787 Bonnycastie Astron, xxi. 363 In 
her third octant .. she again appears gibbous. 1834 /7ist. 
Astron. ix, 43/1 (U. K. 5.) A third [inequality of the moon], 
called the variation, a0 is greatest in the octants. 

3. An instrument in the form of a graduated 
eighth of a circle, used for making angular measure- 
ments, esp. in astronomy and navigation. (In 
Fr., mentioned 1683 in Le Cordier, Zrstreneentts 
des Pilotes.) 

1731 Haotevin Pail Trans, XXXVI. 150 The Instru- 
ment consists of an Octant ASC, having on its Limb SC an 
Arch of 45 Degrees, divided into go Parts or half Degrees, 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritine Surv. 2 The principal In- 
struments used in surveying; snch as the Theodolite, the 
astronomical Quadrant, and Hadley’s Octant, or Sextant. 
1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat, Mechanic 316 Binding himself 
to divide all sextants and octants hy the same engine. 

Hence Octa‘ntal c., of or pertaining to an octant. 

1776 Horsey in Pit. Trans. LXVI. 363 If from these .. 
We reject the Oe wena ES nae’ 

| Octapla (g-ktapla). Also anglicized octaples. 
[ad. Gr. éxranAa, nenter pl. of éetarAois eight-fold, 
after IexapLa, Cf. mod.F. octapies (Littré).] A 
text consisting of eight versions, esp. of the Scrip- 
tures, in parallel arrangement, 

1684 N.S. Crit, Eng. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 Origen never 
wrote any Octaples, 2705 HickerIncILe Priest-cr iv. (1721) 


OCTAVE. 


216 St. Hierome had not only the Aid of the Learned Origen 
(his Hexaples and Octaples) but he himself also was a great 
Hebraition. 1727-41 Cuamprrs Cyct, Octafla, a term in 
the sacred learning, used for a kind of ancient polyglot 
bible, consisting of eight columns, 1831-3 I. Burton Eecé. 
Fist. xxiv. (1843) §16 Having succeeded in finding 2 other 
Greek translations, he [Origen] added them to the rest 
(the Hexapla): and thns the whole was arranged in cight 
columns, and was published with the name of Octapla. 

Octapodic, -pody: sce Octa-. 

Octarch (pktask), a. Bot. [f. Gr. éx7-w eight 
+dpxy beginning, origin: cf. Wiarcu.] Arising 
from eight distinct points of origin, as the woody 
tissue of a root. 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 350 In the hep- 
tarch er octarch examples of if clavatum investigated, | 
almost always found one of the concave plates larger, and 
of narrow horseshve-like cross-section, the other smaller and 
uch flatter, /47@. 363 In the species of ‘Trichomanes in- 
vestigated, triarch to octarch bundles usually occur. 

Octarchy (ktarki. [ff Gr. der eight + 
-apyia rule, t. -apyos ruling, ruler.] A government 
by eight rulers; an aggregate of cight tribal or 
petty kingdoms each under its own ruler: applied 
by some historians (instead of Ilepranciy) to the 
eight kingdoms reckoned by them to have been 
established by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

1799-1805 S."Porxcr Anglo. Sav. (1836) Lain v. 1g0 Eight 
Anglo-Saxon governments were established... This state of 
Britain has been improperly denominated the Saxon hept- 
archy. When all the kingdoms were settled, they formed 
an octarchy. 1854 Mitsiann Laé. Cho HE gt One of the 
northern kingdoms of the Octarchy, 1889 Saf, Aer 16 Nov, 
5366/2 His plan for the division of England ,. into an 
octarchy of provinces. 

Octaroon: see Ocrorooy. 

Octarticulate, 2. Nat. //ist. 
eight + articu/-us joint: ef. articulate.) 
eight joints; eight-jointed, 

1856-8 W. Crark fan der Hocven's Zool. 1. 340 Antenne 
octarticulate, z a 

Octastich (gktastik). Also 6-9 in Gr. form 
octastichon, 7 octo-, octastick. [ad. Gr. éx7a- 
orx-os of eight verses (o7fxos row, line).] A group 
of cight lines of verse. 

1577-87 Ilouixsnro Chrow, 11h. 922/2 When 1. Leland the 
famous antiquarie wrote this welwishing octastichon vnto 
the said Wolscic. 1656 Giounr Glossar, Octostich. a 1693 
Urocnart Kaledais wi. xvii. 143 1 is metrified in this 
Octastick, 1891 Daivir /atrod. Lit, O. 7. (ed. 3) 375 Several 
pentastichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich 
also occur. | ‘ 

Octastichous (pkie'stikes), @ ol. Also 
octo'stichous. [f. as prec. + -ous.J Having 
eight leaves in the spiral row, and thus eight 
vertical rows in the phyllotaxis. 

1870 Benriey A/a, Bot. (ed. 2) 138 A fourth variety of 
Phyllotaxis .. is the octastichons or 8-ranked. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. 124 Octustichuns, or Eight-eranked .. vecurs in 
the Holly, Aconite. 

Octastyle (p'ktistail), 2. and 56. Arch. Also 
octo-. [ad. late L. octasifl-us (Vitruv.), a. Gr. 
éxtdarvA-os (o70A0s pillar), Cf. mod. F. oclostyle 
(1580), earlier oc¢asty/e (1547 in Iatz.-Darm.).] 

a, adj. Waving ee columns in front or at the 
end, as a building. . sb. A building or portico 
heying eight columns. 

1706 Puniies, Octastylos or Octastyle,a Building that has 
eight Pillars in Front. 1727-42 Cuamprrs Cyct. s.v., The 
eight columns of the octostyle may either he disposed in 
aright line..or in acircle. 1846 Euus Aigin Maré, 1. 235 
The Parthenon, which was octaytyle. 1866 Ferton dnc. § 
Mod. Gr. LL. viii. 142 The temple is Doric, octostyle, or 
with vight columns at each end. 

Octateuch (g*ktatizk). Also octo-.  [ad. 
late L. octalesch-us (Cassiod.), a. Gr. éxrarevy-os 
containing eight books (reyes book); (sc. BiBAos) 
the volume containing the first eight hooks of the 
O.T. (Euseb.). In mod.F. octadcugue (Littré).] 
The first eight books of the Old Testament col- 
lectively ; the Pentateuch together with the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 

1 Hanmer View <Antig. 37 Not unlike unto that 
[style] of Theodoret in his questions upon the Octoteuch, 
1706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (O. H.5.) b. 204 The first 
‘Volume is to be confin‘d to ye Octateuch. 1849 Curzon 
Visits Monast. 204 One MS, of tbe Octoteuch, or first eight 
books of the Old Testament. 

Octaval (pktz-vil), @. [f. as next+-aL.] Per- 
taining to an octave; proceeding by octaves, or by 
eights; octonal. (In quot. opposed to decimal.) 

1884 Scfence 1V. 415/2 An octaval system of numeration, 
with its possible subdivision 8, 4, 2, 1, would have been 
originally better. é 

Octave (pkt2v), sd. (@.) Also in sense 1 (A/.) 
4 utaves, 4-6 utas, 5 ceptaves, optas, oeptas, 7 
outas. [a. F. octave (12th. in Hatz.-Darm.),ad. L. 
octdva fem. of octdv-2s eighth (sc. dies day), which 
superseded the pop. OF. ottdeve (witieve, huitteve), 
sing. f., also Azettes, uyteaus, pl. mase. (perh. :— 
L. octélés); semi-popular forms in OF. in sense 1 
(pl.) were ofaves, orlaves, occlaves, octawes, AF, 
oepiaves, whence the early ME. forms in @.] 

. Eccl, (Formerly always in £2: so med.L. 
octave, OY, huitieves.) @, The eighth day after 


[f. 1.. acto 
Having 
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a festival (both days being counted, and so always | 1880 E. J. Morxixs iéfd. Il. 492 Octave, or Principal, an 


falling on the same day of the week as the festival 
itself). ‘b. (In later use.) The period of eight days 
beginning with the day of a festival. 


Jn the octaves answered to med.l.. 7% ocfavis ‘on the 
eighth day’ of a festival, 


a. [1352 Act 25 Edw, /// (Stat. of Provisors), A les oeptaves | 


(1604 ¢, tr, utas) de la purificacion Nostre Dame.] 
TLrentad of Grego 
Li 3onre hestes Wip-inne pe viaues of pe flestes. 


13-- 
1387 


Trevisa /7igden (Rolls) VIL. 239 In pe utas [e.2r. eotas, 


eoytanes] of Esterne. ¢1420 Chvon, Vilod. st. 766 Wtinne 
pe utaus of hurr’ donster Seynt Ede. 1429 Rolls of Parit. 
IV. 342/2 Atte the oeptaves of Seynt Martyn in Wynter. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 To contynwe sevene nyght 
aftir tyl the Vtas of my yeerday be passyd. 1472-3 Nolls 
(fae VI. 28/2 He appiered not..in the optas of saint 

ohn the Baptiste. 1493 Festival! (W. de W. 1515) 49), 
For eche houre of the ie +. and every daye of the utas. 
1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Ece?. Biog. (1853) 1. 174 
It is Saint Thomas's Eve, and the Utas of Saint Peter. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. u. VWeland 166 A Varliament 
was held at Kilkenny in the Ontas of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. /ééd. 181 On the Monday after 
the Outas of Easter. 

B. 1387 Vrevisa //igiden (Rolls) VIN. 323 Pat sere in be 
occabis (7.77. octavas, eotaves, octaves, Hicnen in octavis 
Epiphanise] of pe twelfpe day was made a parlement at 
Londoun. 1432-50 /béd., In whiche yere a parlinamente was 
kepede at London in the octaves of the Epiphany. 1483 
Canton Gold. Lee. 436'2 Betwyxe the octaues of ester and 
penthecoste. 1563-87 Foxe 4. 4 JV. (1596) 201/2 Driving 
off the time from the daie of Saint Martine to the octaues 
following. 1580 Fu.Ke Against Allen 336 (T.) Celestine 
granted from the feast,—and in the octaves, every day, 
thirty thousand years of pardon! 1688 Drypen Brit. Rediz. 
21 When his wondrous octaue roll’d again, He brought a 
royal infant in his train. 1939 WiterniLn in Life & Frads, 
(1786) 169 The Vicar takes care to observe the Octaves of 
Easter. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 394 A writ of entry 
was returnable on the octave of St. Michael, which was the 
oth of October. 1883 W. H. Ricn-Jonrs Aes. S. Osniund 
(Rolls) 1. 80 xote, The festival of S, Silvester is on December 
31, so that it is always within the octave of Christmas. 

ce. frausf, A period of festivity. 

31897 Suaxs, 2 //en. (V, 1. tv. 22 Here will be old Viis: it 
will be an excellent stratagem. 1602 Cout, Liberal, & Brod. 
iu. iii, in Hazl. Dodsiey VIL. 355 Let us begin the utas of 
our jollity, 


2. A group of eight linés of verse; a stanza of 


eight lines (spec. = OTTAVA RIMA); = OCTET 2. 
@ 1586 Sipxry Arcadia (1622) 357 With monefull melodie 
it continued this octaue. 1604 EF. G(aimstoxe] 2) Acosta’s 
Hist, [ndics vt. xxviii. 492 ‘They have fikewise put our 
compositions of musicke into their language, as Octaves, 
Songs, and Rondelts. 1818 Byron Let. fo Alurray 19 Sept., 
1 have finished the First Canto (a long one, of about 180 
octaves), 3882 désenenn: No, 2811. 328/2 A group of 
sonnets. .written in the regular form of octave and sestet. 
3. Afus. (Formerly Etcutu, q.v. Sometimes 
abbrev. Sve.) a. The note eight diatonic degrees 
above (or below) a given note (both notes being 
counted), which is produced by vibrations of twice 
(or half) the rate; it forms the starting-point of 
a new seale of identical intervals but different 
pitch, and thus has the same name as the given 
note, and is treated in harmony as a replicate of it. 
Hence, by extension, any of the notes at successive 
intervals of eight degrees above or below a given 
note (secoud octave, third octave, ete.). \ b. The 
interval between any note and its octave; an in- 
terval of eight (or strictly seven) degrees of the 
diatonic scale, comprising five tones and two dia- 
tonic semitones. @. A series of notes, or keys of 
an instrument, extending through this interval. 
d. The coneord of a note and its octave; two 


notes an octave apart played or sung together. 

Consecutive octaves, Hinoen octaves: see these words. 
Rule of the octave, a scheme, formerly in vogue, of har- 
monies for the successive notes of the scale. Short octave, 
the lowest octave in some early organs, in which certain 
notes were omitted. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Octave, an eighth in Musick. 1677 
Prot O.c/ordsh, 299 One Hooper..conid so close his lips, as 
to sing an octave at tbesame time. 1694 Hotper //armony 
iv. (1731) 40 A Tenth ascending is an Octave above the 
Third. ... The Octave heing but a Replication of the Unison, 
orgiven Note below it..it closeth and terminates tbe first 
perfect System, and the next Octave above it ascends by 
the same Intervals..and so on. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 
21 The Octave..is the most perfect Concord. 1776 Burney 
Hist, Mus, (1789) 1. i. 3 The Greek scale in the time of 
Aristoxenus. .extended to two octaves. 1840 Penny Cyel. 
XVI. 396/2 Octave, the Rule of. Ibid. 491/2 A complete.. 
organ should have three sets of keys, and at least two 
octaves of pedals. 1853 Herscner fof. Lect. Sct. viie § 97 
(1873) 312 The ear..can discriminate tones only between 
certain limits, comprising abont nine octaves. 1876 Mines 
Catech, Organ i, (1878) § Short Octaves only occur in very 
old Organs. 1887 Brownixe Parteyings, Chas. Avison ii, 
Fre my hand could stretch an octave. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmouy ii. § 33 The division of any string into halves, 
quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, gives the various upper 
i ofthe ‘generator’, A/od. Playing octaves with beth 
jands, 

e. An organ-stop sounding an octave higher than 
the ordinary pitch ; more usually called Principal 
(hut sometimes distinguished as of a different 


quality of tone). 

1916 Specif, Organ St. Chad's, Shrewsbury in Grove 
Pict. Mus. \1. 596 Great Organ .. 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Stopped Diapason. 3. Principal. 4. Octave to middle C. 


(Vernon MS.) 126 Let sei beos Masses | 


open metal cylindrical organ-stup, of four feet on the manual 
and eight feet on the pedal... fn the ‘Temple organ the two 
stops, of metal, are called ‘Octave’ and ‘Principal’ res 
spectvelr the former being scaled and voiced to go with 
the new open diapason, and the latter to produce the first 
over-tone to the old diapason, i 

f. transf. An interval analogous to the musical 
octave; ¢.. the difference of vibration-period of 
rays of light or heat whose rates of vibration are 
as 332. 

1870 ‘T'yxpau. Notes ou Light $254 While..the nimsical 
scale, or the range of the ear, is known to embrace nearly 
eleven octaves, the optical scale, or range of the eye, is com- 
prised within a single octave. 

4. A group or series of eight. 

23806 K. Wrote Xen, (1837) 406 Plato's syrens sing not 
only from the planetary octave. ¢1817 Hocc Tades & Sh. 
Vl.15 James and Elizabeth led the ring and the double 
octave that evening. 1868 Miss Yoxcr /pils St. Join xv. 
240 That Creation was due to an Ogdoad, or Octave of 
Principles, 1898 7¢-Aits 9 Apr. 30/3 The..tallest brother 
of this remarkable octave stands 6 ft. 11} in. — 

b. Law of octaves (Chem.), the * periodie law’ 
as originally stated by its discoverer Newlands, 
according !o which, the elements (excluding hy- 
drogen) being arranged in order of their atomie 
weights, a recurrence of similar properties oceurs 
(generally) at every eighth (or strictly seventh) 
term of the series, 

1887 wl tienen 3 Sept. 299/3 Mr. Newlands... provision. 
ally called his generalization the ‘Law of Octaves’. .. At 
length the Law of Octaves, modified and much amplified, 
emerged as the ‘Periodic Law’. 

te. =Octap 2b. Obs, 

+5. A Portuguese gold coin: the Dobre of 
12,800 reis = 3/, gs. 113. sterling. Ods, 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 499) « The Pernambuco fleet. .arrived at 
Lisbon, Sept. 22, and bronght..13,740 octaves of gold, and 
439,980 crusades of silver. 1995 lun. Reg. 144 Arrived, at 
Lishon, from the Brazils, a fleet with 100 octaves of gold, 
200,000 crusades of silver, a 

6. Fencing. (Infull Octave parade.) The position 
of parrying or attacking in the low outside line 
with the sword-hand in supination (if in pronation, 
it is seconde, q. v.). 

1771 Over Heacinge Mamiliariced 25 The octave parade 
+15 the opposition contrary to the hailf-circle [now ealled 
septint), and one of the most_useful parades in fencing. 
1784 McArtuur Fencing 12 Octave parade .. is a lower 
outward parade, 1809 Rotasn Feucing 45 Vy this method 
your foil must, for certain, arrive at his body, if he does 
not change to an octave, or any other parade, 1889 W. H. 
Portock, etc. Keuciug 44 Octave, the same ns seconde, but 
the hand in supination, 4d. p. xi, Time Thrust in Octave. 

7, A small wine-cask containing the cighth part 
of a pipe , or 133 gallons. 

1880 in WrnstER nee 1881 /'yice List, Importing and 
delivering Sherries in ctaves. 

8. atirib. (or as adj.) and Comd., as octave 
eoupler, a device on an organ for connecting keys 
an octave apart (see COUPLER 2a); octave flute, 
(2) a small finte sounding an octave higher than 
the ordinary flute, a piccolo; (4) a flute-stop on 
an organ sounding an octave higher than the or- 
dinary pitch; ‘octave rime = OTTAVA RIMA; 
octave stanza, a stanza of cight lines, spec. = 
pree.; octave stop = 3e; octave-stretch, the 
stretch of the hand over an octave on a keyboard 
(in quot. fig.). 

1880 F. J. Hopxixs in Grove Dict, A/us. Th 0 In 1726 
John Harris and John Byfield, sen. erected a fine .. organ 
for the church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. .. The Redcliff 
organ..contained the first ‘*octave coupler’ that was ever 
made in England. 1 Arnot ef. in Kegan Paul Life 
Godwin 1. 314 Pulled out my little *octave flute. 1852 
Srtor. Organ 20 In 1590, the octave-flute was invented by 
Compenio, 1700 Dryben Pref, Fables Wks. (Globe) 494 

Soccitce,.is said to have invented the *octave rhyme, or 
stanza of eight lines. 1821 Byron Left. to Moore 1 Oct., 
A poem, in “octave stanzas, 1887 Convin Aecats vii. 149 
The octave stanza introduced in English by Wyatt and 
Sidney, 1880 1. J. Morxins in Grove Dict, A/us. 11. 492 
In foreiea organs the “Octave stop sounds the first octave 
above the largest metal Register of Principal (Diapason) 
mmeasure on the clavier, @ 1861 Mas. Browninc Little 
Alattie vi, The *octave-stretch ..Of your larger wisdom ! x 

Ifcnce Ovctave 7. (@) to add strings, asin a harpsi- 
chord, giving notes severally an octave higher than 
the ordinary ones, so as to reinforce the tone; (2) 
to play in octaves (Cent. Dict, 1891). 

1885 A. J. Hipxins in Zueyel. Brit. XTX. 74/1 Imitation 
of the harpsichord by ‘octaving’ was at this time [about 
1772] an ohject with piano makers. 

Octavian (pkté-vidn). Se. //ist. [f. L. océderees 
eighth + -1AN.] One of the eight members of a 
finance committee appointed by James VI in 1395 
to have control of the royal exchequer. 

1596 J. Carey Let. fo Burghley 9 June (Bain’s Calend. 
11. 135) Some of the Octaveyans of the Secret Council. Ae? 
26 Aug. (ibid.), I will henceforth send only such as 1 get 
from verie good men, as from some of the Kinges Octa- 
veyans. 1596 in Spotiswood A/ist, C4. Scot, (1655) 422. 
¢ 1602 ne Mewvit. Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 330 The Kings 
haill effeares..was put in the hands of anght .. and thairfor 
named Octavians. €1634 Row //ist. Airk (Wodrow) 165. 
2649 ir. Gurnrie Afent, (1702) § The Mulutude .. would 
in all probability have. done Mischief, at last tothose call'd 
Octavians, whom they blam’d for all. 1759 Roarrtson 
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OCTILLIONTH. 


fist. Scot. U1. 224. 1870 Burton //ist. Scot. (1876) V. Ix. 
299 The battle of the octavians, with the zealots of the 
Church on one side and the ‘cubiculars’ of the Court on the 
other, fasted for eighteen months, 

Octavo (pkté'vo). Abbrev. Svo. or oct. [L., 
abl. of octavies eighth, in the phrase ix octavo in 
an eighth (se. of a sheet); F. z#-octavo sb.; Sp. en 
octavo.) 

1. The size of 2 book, or of the page of a book, 
in which the shects are so folded that each leaf 
is one-eighth of a whole sheet. Orig. in L. phr. 
in octavo, afterwards apprehended and treated as 
Eng. prep. and sh. 

1s62 Parsons Def Ceas. 148, 1 haue two editions in 
greeke: the one of learned Pagnine iz pee the other of 
Plantyne fa octave. 1607 Minoreton Five Gallauts 1. i, 
Neither in folio nor in decimo sexto, but in octavo, between 
both, 3619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat. Postscr. 59 My head, 
my muse, I bring to thee to presse..In quarto’s forme ’t 
shall not be formed; rut! Pray, trim my head in spruce 
octavo’s cut. 1700 MatowELt in Collect. (O.H.S) 1. 313 
In octavo .. makes 16 pages to one sheet, 1798 Crrecn 
Let, to Davis 15 Jan. (Sotheby's Catal.), Pray enquire of 
Mr. Cadell his determination respecting the mode of print- 
ing Burns. I am rather inclined to the Octavo. 1837-9 
Hatram //ist. Lit. 1.1. ji, $148. 250 Mattaire.. mentions 
a book printed in octavo at Milan in 1470. 

2. A book or volume 22 octavo. 

1712 Appison Sect, No. 529 ® x The Author of a Folio ., 
scts himself above the Author of a Quarto; the Author of 
a Quarto above the Author of an Octavo; and so on, 1728 
Pore Dune 1. 141 Quarto'’s, Octavo's, shape the less’ning 

yre, 1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales 1. Pref. 9 Imparting 

1s lucubrations to the world in the shape con or two 
octavos. 1850 Lp. Hovcnton in Lie (1891) I. x. 445 Words- 
wortb’s new poem. .a goodly octavo of blank verse. ee 

3. atirid. passing into adj., as in ‘octavo edition’ 
= ‘edition 11 octavo’. 

1704 Swirt Bat, Bks. Mise. (1711) 248 She. .gather'd up her 
Person into an Octavo Compass, 1712 Apoisox Sfect, No. 
529 P 3 Every Octavo Writer in Creat Britain, tbat had 
written but one Book. 1799 Ved. Frul, 11.193 The mosses 
are..pasted to coloured octavo pages. 1852 Moore L1¢. 
Advert. +, Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes, ecé. 
1862 Lp, roucuas Brit. Const. App. ii. 420 In three large 
octavo volumes. 1875 Jowetr /ato (ed. 2) I. p. vii, The 
latest 8vo, edition of Stallbaum. . 

Octennial (pkternial), a. (sd.) [f. L. octenni- 
wut a period of cight years (f. ocfo eight + ann-us 
year) + -aL: cf. denial, etc.) Of or pertaining 
to a period of eight years; occurring, or lasting, 
during eight years; recurring every eighth year. 

Octennial Act, an act passed in 1768 limiting the duration 
of the Irish Parliament to eight years. 

1656 in Lount Glossagr. 1962 tr, Buschiug’s Syst. Geog. 
11f. 679 [His] office is octennial, 1 Lo. Towxsuenn in 
Lecky Eng, tn 18th C. (1882) 1V, 386 The Octennial Hill .. 

ave the first blow to the dominion of aristocracy in this 
singdom. 1847 Grorr Greece (1862) IIT. xxviii, 52 The 
octennial solemnity in honour of the God. 1865 — Plato 
L. iii, 123 An octennial period or octaetéris, 

+ B. as sé. A period of eight years, Ods. rare. 

1679 J. Leaxenp in E. Ecclestone Noah's Stood A, I'de 
an dae spend to reach the height. 

Hence Octennially adv., once in eight years. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Octet, octette (vktet). Also ottett, oetett. 
[mod. f. L. octo, after duet, quartet: in It, ottello, 
Ger. offeti.] a 

1, Afus. A musical composition for eight instrn- 
ments or voices. b. A company of eight singers 
or players who perform together. 

1864 H. F, Cuorcey in Lady Wallace tr. JWJendelssohu's 
Lett, (ed. 3) p. xvii, Among Mendelssohn’s published 
chamber-mnsic nay be specified an Outett, two Quintetts, 
eight Quartetts for stringed instruments, 1880 Grove Dict. 
atus. If. 492 Octet, or Ottett (Ottetto), 2 composition for 
eight solo instruments. .. Mendelssohn's Octet for strings is 
a splendid example. 1886 Pad/ Wail G. 7 Dec 5/1 Schu- 
bert’s Octet in F was to be Tepeated, 

2. A group of eight lines of verse ; spec. the first 
eight lines of a sonnet. 4 oe: a i: 
1879 WV. § QO. sth Ser. X1. 4539/1 Where is the octet calle 
{ Deeper a 1896 Fe Goss Crit. Art-Nats 7 No 
fault can be found with the structure of her [Mrs. Brown- 

ing’s] octetts and sextetts. i E 

3. gen. A group of eight persons or things. 

1894 Scot. Leader 16 Mar, 3 The octette which rowed 
against Oxford yesterday. 

Octile (p'ktail), az. and sd. Astron, [ad.mod.L. 
octilis, {. octo eight, after guintil’s, sextilés, etc. : 
ef. F. octél (1732 in Dict. Trévoux).] 

A. adj. Said of the ‘aspect” of two planets 
distant 43° (= 3 of a circle) from each other. 

1690 Levnourn Cur, Math. 759 In an Octile Aspect, before 


the Syzygies. 
B. 3. =z Oelile aspect, OcTANT 2. 

1690 Levsourn Curs. AJatt.759 When the Octile is before 
the Quadrature. 1706 Pnittirs, Octi/e, one of the" new 
Aspects. 

Octillion (pktitlyan). [a. F. oczél/ion (La Roehe 
16th ¢.), f. 1. octo eight, after mi//ion: sec 
Bitss0y.) The eighth power of a million, denoted 
by 1 followed by 48 ciphers. (In U.S., following 
later French usage, The ninth power of a thousand, 
denoted by 1 with 27 ciphers.) ITence Octi‘lionth. 

1690 [sec Pitnion]), 1848 Fraser's Alag. XX XVII. 647 


The millionth of a grain is a very common dose; and a 
trillionth, octillionth, even a decillionth, very usual ones. 


OCTINGENTENARY. 


1870 Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 491/1 A quadrillion is the next 

highest number to a trillion; then quintillions, sextillions, 

septillions, octillions. 1882 Anowdcdgc No, 12.241 Professor 

Voung uses what we take to he the erroneous American 

system of notation, saying that the earth's mass amounts to 
ut Lvo octillions of tons. 

Octine (Chen): see under Octane. 

Octingentenary (gktindgent/nari, -dzenti- 
nari). rare. [f. L. octengenti eight hundred, after 
centenary.) ‘The eight-hundredth anniversary of 
an event, 

1893 Cah, News 17 June 5/2 The tate octingentenary at 
Winchester. 

Octipartition, -reme: sce OCcTOPARTITION, 
~REME, 

Octo- (before a vowel oct-), combining form 
of L, octo, and sometimes of Gr. dxrweight. (The 
Greek form is more frequently dera-, Octa-. 
The more important combinations of ocfo- will be 
fonnd in their alphabetical places; the following 
are technical terms of less frequent use: 

O-ctoblast (-blest) Hio/, [Gr. BAaoris bad], an 
ovum at that stage of segmentation when it con- 
sists of eight cells. Octobrachiate (-bravki®t? a. 
Zool. [L. brachium arm], having eight ‘arms’, as 
a cephalopod; octopodous. Octocarbon, -chlo- 
ride: sce Ocra-. Octocerous (-p'séras), Octo- 
ceratons (-se‘ritas) adjs. Zool, [Gr. xépas horn], 
eight-horned; belonging to the Octocera, a name 
proposed by some naturalists for the Octofoda (cf. 
decacerous s, Vv. DECA-). Octocorallan (-korse'- 
lin), -coralline (-kprralain) edjs. Zool, [Cora], 
belonging to the Ocfocoralfa, one of the main 
divisions of Av¢iozoa or corals, characterized by 
eight chambers of the body-cavity and eight tenta- 
cles (cf. //cxacorallan s. vy. HEXA-); as sé. one of 
these corals. Octocotyloid «. Zoo/., having eight 
cotyloid fossettes, as a worm.  Octoda-ctyl, 
-da‘etylous ads. Zool. [Gr. daxrvdos digit], having 
eight digits. Octodecimal a. Cryst. [L. decem 
ten], having eight faces on the prism or middle 
part, and five on each of the two summits; so 
Octoduodecimal (eight and twelve), Octosexdecimal 
(eight and sixteen). Octodentate a. [1 dens 
tooth], having eight tecth (Webster, 1828). O:eto- 
desexcentenary «a. [L.oclo dé sexcentis cight from 
six hundred 5 cf. ecrtenary], applicd to a period 
of 592 years. Octoduode'cimal a.: see Oclo- 
decimal. O-ctofida., [L. -fdus = cleft}, divided into 
eight segments, as 2 calyx or corolla, Ovetofoil «. 
[after ¢refoc?, etc.: see Vout, 56.1], sé. an ornamental 
hgure consisting of eight Icaves or lobes; adj., 
eight-lobed (also O-ctofoiled). Octo'gamy sovice- 
zed. [after bigamy), the marrying of eight spouses. 
Orctoglot a. (Gr. yA@rra, yAdaoa tongue: cf. 
folygiot], written in eight languages. Octola‘teral 
a. [L. fates side: bsreveey eight-sided, formed 
of eight straight lines, as in octo/ateral dodecagon, 
a figure formed of eight straight lines connecting 
twelve points on a cubic curve. Octolo’cular 
a, Bot. [L. loeulus, dim. of doczs place), having 
eight cells, as a seed-vessel (Webster, 1828). 
Octonematous (-ni‘miitas), -ne‘mous adjs. [Gr. 
vijyo. thread], having eight filaments or filamen- 
tous organs, Ottope'talous @. Bot. [Pera], 
having cight petals (Bailey (folio) 1730-6). Oct- 
ophtha'lmons @. Zool, [Gr. dpOadrpds eye], having 
eight eyes. Octophyllous (-fitlos) a. Bof. [Gr. 
gvadoy leaf], consisting of eight leaflets. Octo- 
radial, -ra‘diate, -ra‘diated adjs. [L. radizs 
ray], having eight rays. Octose‘palous a. /of., 
having eight sepals (Gray Struct. Rot. 1880). 
Octosexde'cimal a.: see Octodecimal above. 
Octospe‘rmous @. fo/, [Gr. oxéppa seed],- pro- 
ducing or containing eight seeds (Webster, 1828). 
O-ctospore Sot. [Spore], name given to each of 
the eight carpospores produced by certain algz; 
$0 Octo'sporous a., producing eight spores. Octo-- 
valent ¢. Chem. (L. valént-em having power or 
value], having the combining power of eight atoms 
of hydrogen; octadic. + Octo-virate [I.. octow7r 
member of a council of eight; cf. Decenvir], 
a body of eight men, a council of eight. 

1857 Mavxe Lafos. Lex. 7991/1 *Octoceratous. 1888 Proc. 
Zool. Soc, London 132 Picadiig the cause of an *octodac- 
tyle ‘Urform". 3857 Mayye Exfos, Lex., Octodactylus, 
Zodt. Having eight fingers .. *octodactylous. 180§-17 R. 

amEson Char. Afi. (ed. 3) 206 *Octo-decimat artificial 

{ue vitriol, 1677 Por O./ordsh. 222 (Thomas Lydiat] 
first contrived the *Octodesexcentenary Period. (Cf. 223 
So that the whole period, or s92 Lydiatean years, do 
anticipate so many Julian ones by five days.] 1805-17 
5. anew Char, Alin, (ed. 3) 206 *Octo-duodecimal 
artificial blne vitriol. 1760 J. Ler /utred. Bot, u. xxxii, 
(1765) 157 Laurus, with an *octofid Corolla, 19785 Martyn 
Rousscau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 341 The exterior calyx..in 
Hibiscus is octofid. 1875 Darwin fusectiv. Pi, xili. 300 
‘The minnte octofid processes with which the leaves are 
studded, 1886 Athenwvum 6 Mar. 331/1 An engraved figure 
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of the Agnus Dei..within an *octofoil depression. 
Mackin Jfonum. Brasses iv. 88 Floriated octofoil cross. 
1846 Lccicsiologist N.S. VU. 70 A piscina with two orifices— 
one circular, one *octofviled. 1848 Lb. Were Contin. 
Ecelestol, 43 The aisle windows are large octofailed circles. 
3385 Cuaucer Wife's Prof. 33 Of no nombre mencion 
made he, Of higamye or of *Octogamyc. 1888 New fing. 
Dict. s.v. Calepin, There was an “*octoglot edition by 
Passerat in 1609. 1857 Mavnn F.arfos. Lev. 791/2 Hasing 
eight arms or tentacula, as the nmbrellic of the Farenia 
octonema: *octonemous. /éfd., Composed of eight folioles 
-."octophyllous, 1890 Athenwnur 12 July 66/3 A simple 
*octoradial medusa, 1857 Mavne /.vfos. Lev. 792/1 *Octo- 
radiate. 1828 Wresrnr, *Octoradiated. 1805-17 R. Jamu. 
son Char, Min. (ed. 3) 312 Observed in the ‘octusexdecimal 
topaz, 1870 Bentrev 3/an, Sol. (ed. 2) 384 The “octospores 
ultimately decay unless fecundated by autherozoids. 1857 
BerkeLey Cryptog, Bot. 247 In Nectria taauraia the 
same hymenium produces ordinary *octosporous asci, and 
others filled with a multitude of far more minute bodies, 
aie Cooke ung? 182. 1880 Cresixsuaw Wrets' otlone, 
Th, 233 In perruthenic acid and in osmic acid. .ruthenium 
and osmium act as *octovalent clements. 1610 J. Forres 
Rec, Nirk (1846) 333 The cheiffest of that *Octovirat were 
ever Papists in their hearts. 

Octoad (pkto td). 
cight.] = Ocpoap. 

1827 G. Hicoixs Celtic Deuids 80 The ever-happy Octoad 
of the Christian heretics. 

Ovctobass. [a. I’. octobasse (Liltré Suppl., 
octabasse), {. 1. octo eight + tasse Bass.) A very 
large instrument of the viol family, invented by 
J.B. Vuillaume about 1849; it had three strings, 
which were stopped by keys worked by the fingers 
and feet. 

1875 Kuicut Diet. Weck, Octo-dass, an instrument of the 
viol family, the low octave of the violoncello. 188g Grove 
Dict. Afus. WW. 341 He [J. B. Vuillaume} sent his ‘Octo- 
basse'..to the Paris Exhibition of 1849...A¢ the London 
Exhibition of 18531 he had..his perfected ‘ Octobasse', for 
which he was awarded the Grand Council medal. 

October (pktsrbas), Also 3-7 -bre; in 7 
sometimes abbrev. Sh, Sher, [In OL. and mod. 
Eng. a. L. October, -brem, {. octo eight (orig. the 
eighth month of the year); in MIE. a. BF. Octobre 
(1303 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Octébrem, which 
supplanted the popular OF. offovre. Med.L, had 
also the analogical form Océewber, -inzber, 13th c 
¥. Octembre, Vr. Octemsdre.) 

1. The tenth month of the year (according to the 
modern reckoning). 

c1050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Auglia VV. 316 Fordon 
september & october habbad lunam. “1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 
10382 Pe verste day of octobre pis conseil ee 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, De Po Rv Aix. xviii. (MS. Bodl.) (f..95/1 Octobre,. 
is kindelich coldeand druye. @1548 Haut. Crrou., Alen. 17, 
166b, In the moneth of October this present yere. 1679 
Hattoe Corr (Camden) 190 The Privy Connsell web wase 
adjourn’d till ye 24 of Str, 1684 Wirvixe in Coltect, 
(O. H. S.) 1. 254, SH" ye 6%. x9r3 Swire /lor, Sat. i. vi, 
"Tis (et me see) three years and more (October next it will 
be four). 1848 Crovucn Sothie vi, Bright October was come, 
the misty-hright October. 

2. Ale brewed in October. (Common in 18thc.) 

3709 STEELE Fatler_ No, 118 » 6 Hours he spent .. in 
swelling himself with October. 1741 Ricuarnson Pamela 
(1824) I. 2153 He ordered Jonathan to let the evening be 
passed merrily... with what everyone liked, whether wine or 
October, 1796 Mrs. Grasse Coekery xxii. 348 For strong 
October, five quarters of malt to three hogsheads, and twenty- 
four pounds of hops. 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. xv. 1. 
p33 A great crowd of squires after a revel, at which donbt- 
jess neither October nor claret had been spared. 

3. altrib., as Octoler heer; October-bird, name 
in the West Indies for the rice-bird or bobolink ; 


from the time ofits appearance there. 

1742 Lond. & Country Brew... (ed. 4) 28 When Stout or 
October Beer is to he made. 1793 B. Eowarns Srit. 1. 
Jud, (1801) 1. iv, 124 xete, The most delicious bird in the 
West Indies is the Ortalan, or October-hird, 

Hlence Octo'berist, -brist norce-c/. [after 
SEPTEMBRIST] : see quot. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 1X.1g But in comes a 
gentleman in the fag end of October, dripping with the fogs 
of that humid and uncertain season... This is what the 
Octoberist says of the political interests of England. — 

Octocentenary (pktesent/niri). [Arbitrary 
f£, L. oefo eight + Centenary. The etymological 
form from L. is o¢éfngentenery.] The eight- 
hundredth anniversary of an event. Also af¢rid. 
or as adj. So Octoceute‘nnial a. 

3889 Zries 20 June, The programme of festivities in 
celebration of the octocentenary of the House of Wettin. 
1893 Athenrurn: 30 Dec, g11/1 In_prospect of the ‘octo- 
coe of the consecration of Harrow Church, Mr. 
Busbett has reprinted .. three documents. 1889 Zines 19 
June 7/2 The celebration of its octocentenniat day of honour. 

Octochord: see OcracnorD. 

Octodecimo (pktode'simo). [For 77 octodecinzo, 
from L. octodecimus eighteenth, as in octavo, duo- 
decimo, etc.) The size of a book, or of the page 
of a book, in which each leaf is one-eighteenth of 
a whole sheet ; 2 book of this size. Abbrev. 18mo. 

1858 O. W. Hotes Ant, Breakf.-T. (1883) 19 A tittte dark 
platoon of octo-decimos. 

Octodon (¢ktédgn). Zoo/, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
here eight +-vdar = -cdous -tooth.] a. A genus of 
South American rodents, resembling rats, b. A 
genus of coleopterous insects. 


[Arbitrarily £ Gr. dere 


1890 


OCTONARY. 


1841 Penny Cyc, XX.62. 1849 Sh. Nat Uist, Mantmalra 
TV. 100 Cuming's Octodon in size and shape resembles a 
water-rat, E 

So Octodont (-dpnt) @., having cight teeth; s/. 
= prec. a. 

Octodrachm : sce OCTADRACHM. 

Octodrant, erron. for Octant (afer guadran?). 

1688 R. Hotme a emoury Wt. 372/1 Another sort of semi- 
Quadrant, or Octodrait. 

Octoedral, ctc.: sce OCTAHEDRAL, etc. 


Octogenarian (gkto,dg/ncoriin), a. and sd. 
[F. 1. octogcudrt-is (see next) +-AN.] 

A. adj. Of the age of eighty years ; also éravs/. 
of or belonging to a person cighty years old. 

1818 Evron Ch. Har, ww. xii, Blind old Dandolo! ‘Th 
octogenarian chief, Eyzantinm's conquering foe. 1843 
Prescott Jexico (850) 1. 73 THis papers were recovered... 
and the octogenarian author began the work of translation 
from the Mexican. 1868 Stastny Westar, Add, iv, 280 
The closing scene of Lord Palmerstun’s octogenarian career. 

B. sé. A person eighty years old. 

1815 Paris Chitchat xvii. (1816) IL, 35 Pity at least is due 
toa feeble octogenarian. 1841 Miss Sencwick Lett. Adr. 1. 
38 Three or four women, octogenarians, 1869 J. Martinrea: 
Ess. 11. 22g [They] astonish us ..as the production of an 
octogenarian. : 

llence Octogena'rianism, the state of heing 
cighty ycars old. 

1883 Cougregationalist Nov. goz My byother John and T 
have lived in the greatest amity for a period approaching 
octogenatianism, 1895 /orte(N.V.) May 272 The ripening 
quict pf octogenarianism. 

Octogenary (pkip-dginari), a. (94.) Now 
rare. [ad 1.. orfog?uart-us containing cighty, aged 
eighty, f. ocfegen7 cighly each: see -any. Cf ¥. 
octogénairé (1603 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. A. 

1696 Avorey fives, de Lawne (1898) 1. 216 Being then 
octogenary, and very decrepit with the gowt. 1823 
Jevesrson Ub rit, (830) IV. 380 A hobby..whose easy 
amble is still sufficient to give exercise and amusement to 
an octogenary rider. 1873 DRrownixc Ned Cott. Vt-cap 
1239 After how long a slumber... Was it, he stretched octo- 
genary joints? 

b. sh. = OcToGENARIAN B, 

1828 in Wensrek, citing J. ADAMS. 

Octogon, ctc., obs. forms of OcTacon, ete. 

| Octogynia (pktadzirnii). Bot Also octa-. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. care eight + yurm woman, female 
+ -I4.] An order in several classes of plants in 
the Linnwan System, comprising those with cight 
pistils. Hence Octogy‘nious, Octo‘gynous «//s., 
belonging to this order; having eight pistils. 

1760 J. Lue /utred. Hot, wt. xiv. (1765) 100 Octogynia, 
1846 Worces ex, Ocfegynous, having eight styles. Loudon, 
1857 Mayne /vfos. Lex, Octagynious. 1880 Grav Struct. 
Bot. 4202/1 With Octagynous (eight-styled) flowers. 

Octohedral, etc. : see OCTAHEDRAL, etc. 

Octoie a. (Clhem.) : see under Octane, 

Octomeral (pktpméral), @. Aad. Hist. [f. Gr. 
uxrw eight + pép-os part +-A8; cf. the more etymo- 
logical OcrasErovs.] Taving parts in sets of 
eight, octamcrous ; sfec. in Zoo/. belonging to the 
division Octomeralia of Sey plomedusa. 

Octomerous, Octometer: see OcTa-. 


Octonal (p*ktonal), «.  [f. 1. octdn-7 eight at 
a time, by eights, f. orfo eight + -a1..] Proceeding 
by eights: = Ocroxany A. 

1883 L. F. Warp Dynamite Societ. WL. 65 The advantages 
of the octonal system, 1887 Longm, Alag. Sept. 517 The 
advantages possessed by a decimal over a duodecimal or 
octonal system [of coinage}. 

Octonare (¢ktonéea). Pros. [ad.L. octdndrins 
versus, an Tambic verse of eight feet.] A verse 


of cight feet, an octapody. 

1886 Auer, Frid. PAtlol. VV. 399 Mi stichic divisions of 
the iambic octomres. 

Octonarian (pktonéridin), z. and sd. Pros. [f. 
L. octondri-us (see prec.) +-AN.] a. adj. Consist- 
ing of eight feet. b. 5d. A verse of eight feet. 

fe Athenzunt 28 Feb. 275/1 Octonarian and septenarian 
inmbic lines. 1892 A. S. Witkins in Classical Nev. May 
221/2 In Varro bves Avpas vii. it is a pity not to recognize the 
unmistakahte octonarians, 

Octonary (pktonari), a. and sd, [ad. L. octs- 
ndriens containing eight, f. océdn? (see OcToNaL).] 

A. adj, Pertaining to the number eight: con- 


sisting of eight; proceeding by eights. ; 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. iv. § 4 Eight... compared with 
seven is a greater number, .. and yet the octonary number 
applied to nine, is less than the septenary applied to seven 
materiat numerables. 1633 ‘I’. Aoams Exf. 2 Peter iii.17 Tn 
Noah's octonary family, one was 2 son of Belial. 1845 
B. Tnorre Lappenderg’s Eng. under Anglo.Sax. Kings 
I. 82 Of greater importance .. would be the knowledge of 
the numeral system in use among the Saxons, 1 am inclined 
to the belief that the octonary..was the one followed. 

B. sé. A group of eight, an ogdoad; a group 
or stanza of eight lines of verse (esp. used of the 
divisions of the t19th Psalm). . 

1538 Goodly primer, Commendations Ps. cxix, The first 
Octonary. <Aicph... The second, Octonary. Beith, (etc) 
Trapp Cont. Ps. cxix. 1 Pindarus and other Poets 


16: 
hd their Ogdoades or Octonaries, «13677 Manton Sern. 
Ps, 119. \xiit. verse 56. 1882 SPoRGEON Treas. Daz. Ps. 


caix, ede, The whole Psalm proceeds by octonaries, 


OCTONOCULAR. 


Octonocular, z. ? 04s. [f. L. octéu-7 eight at 
a time, eight + ocel-ns eye + -aRz cf, ocular] 
Having eight eyes. 

1703 S. Morranp in PAIL Trans. XXIV. 1322 The 
Tarantula is an Apulian Spider of the Octonocular kind. 
1713 Dexnam Phys. Theol, vu tit, gor Most Animals are 
Binocular, spiders for the most part Octonocular, and some 
Senocular. , 4 

Octoon (pktin). [f. L. ecto eight + -oon in 
guadr-oon.| Variant of OcTOROON. 

1840 R. H. Dasa Bef. Mast xiti, 29 The least drop of 
Spanish blood, if it be only of quatroon or octoon, is sufficient 
to raise them from the rank of slaves. 

Octopartite (rktopa‘stait), a. fad. med. or 
mod. L.octopartitus, f. octo eight + partitus divided.] 
Divided into or consisting of eight parts; sfec. in 
Law, of a contract, indentnre, etc. : Drawn up in 
eight corresponding parts, one for every party: 
now disused. (In quot. 1854, Of aa cighth part.) 

17g2 Carte Hist. Aug. U1. 56: Sir James Balfour .. 
brought with him the octopartite indenture signed by 
Morton among others. 1854 7'aif’s Wag. XXI. 451 The 
Lichtenstein, sovereign and subject at once; octopartite 
possessor of a vote dietical. 1879 Sir G, Scott Lect, 
Archit, 1, 196 This may be carried out on alt four sides, 
and thus become an octopartite vault. 

+ Octopartition. 02s. 2ar¢. In 7 octi-. [t 
L. ocfo eight + Partition.) Division into eight 
(equal) parts. 

1674 Jeane Arith, (1696) 34 Octipartition, or ta divide by 
8, is but to take halfthe quarter part. 

Octopean (pktoupzan), a. [irreg. f. Ocrorvs; 
cf. Briarean.] Yertainiag to, or like that of, an 
octopus. 

1896 Law Sines CI. 5358/1 Attempts ..to escape the 
octopean grasp of a stringent Arbitration Clanse. 

Octoped (rktéped). Also -pede. [f. L. orto 
eight + pes, fed-ent foot.) An eight-footed animal 
or thing. 

1822 Mackie. Jag. X1. 591 The table is standing a most 
steady octoped on a most trustworthy floor, 1841 Lytron 
Night & Mora... vi. 1,145 One class of spiders, industrious, 
hardworking octopedes. 

Octopod (pktdppd), sé. and a. [ad. Gr. dxra- 
nod- (also éxramod-), stem of dxrwrovs OcToPuS, in 
neuter pl. éxtwroba Octopoda.) 

A. sé, An animal having eight feet; spec. an 
octopus, or other meinber of the snborder Octofoda 
of cephalopods. 

1835-6 Toon Cycé. -inat. }. 522 The Dibranchiate Octo- 
pods, 1839 JouNston in Prec, Berw. Nat, Club 1. Xo. 7. 
148 When atrest this octopod lies prone on the belly. 1851-6 
Woonwarp .Vol/nsca 64 In the argonaut, and some octo- 
pods, there are blue cells besides. 

B. aaj. Fight-footed. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Faforzol. 111, 26 In the Octopod branch 
fof the Apétera] a further sinates takes place. 1835-6 
Toon Cyef, Anat. 1. 2461 The Arachnidans are octopod. 

So Octo'podan a. and s4.; Octo‘podons a. 

1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1. 557/1 In the... Octopodous 
tribes, 1891 Cent. Dict., Octopodan. 

(| Octopus (pktoupis, p'ktépis,. Pl. octopodes 
(pktoa-pédiz), anglicized octopuses. [mod.1.. Oc/o- 
pus, a. Gr. cxrémous, acc. éxTdrob-a eight-footed, 
f. dard eight + wos, 7d8-foot.] A genus of cephalo- 
pod molluscs, characterized by eight ‘arms’ sur- 
rounding the month and provided with suckers; 
at individual of this genus (¢sf. one of the larger 
and more formidable species). 

31758 Baker in Phil. Frans, L. 778 The Polyps, parti- 
cularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel. 1835 
Kireny /fab, & Inst. Anim. 1, x. 308 The body of the 
octopus is small, It has legs sometimes a foot and a half in 
length, with about two hundred and forty suckers on each 
leg. 1880 Browsine Pietro of Abano 401 Help! The old 
magician clings like an octopus! 
Kough Notes Nat. Hist. 46 Saying that enormous octopuses 
existed on the western side of anama, in the Pacific Ocean, 

b. fig.; usnally applied to an organized power 
having extended ramifications and far-reaching 
influence, esp. harmful or destructive. 

1882 Grec A/isc. Ess. ii, 37 We are the very octopus of 
nations, 1893 Hostou (Mass.) Frul. 23 Mar. 2/1 The electric 
octopus, Formal organization of the New England Street 
Railway Company. 1894 Iestut, Gaz.12 Mar. 2/1 He was 
an administrative octopus, a cormorant of toil. 

c. attrib. and Comé. 

1880 G. Mereortn Tragic Cont, (1881) 206 Then they laid 
octopuslimbs on her. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 460/1 An 
octopus power songht to tear the human limpet from its 
clinging place. 1898 P. Manson 7rnf. Diseases ig A 
strange-looking octopus-like creature. 

Octoreme (¢ktcr7m). Also octireme. [f. L. 
octo eight + rém-us oar.] An (ancient) ship with 


eight ranks of oars. (In quot. 1890 humorously for 


“ eight-oared boat ’.) 

799 Cuarnock in Naval Chron, 1, 132 Ancient galleys, 
called Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinquiremes and Octoremes. 
1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/2 There is a had race between 
the Trial Eights, and this is how Thucydides would. in- 
fallibly have described it: ‘And when the antagonistic 
octoremes appeared’ [etc.}. 189% Cent. Dict, Octireme. 

Octoroon (gktérdé'n). [A non-ctymological 
formation from L. ocfo eight, after guadroon (in 
which the suffix is -oov).] A person having one- 
eighth negro blood; the offspring of a quadroon 
and a white; sometimes used of other mixed races. 


1884 H. M. Leatinis | 


56 


186: D. Boucicavir (litée) The Octoroon. 1862 J. FE. 
Cairxes Revod, Aner. 17 The mulattoes, quadroons and 
octoroons.. who now form so large a proportion of the whole 
enslaved population of the South. 1864 WerosterR, Octaroon, 
see Octoroon, 1891 Fines 8 Jan. 9/3 The mulatto, the 
pies oa and the ectoroon are chiefly products of the 
slavery period, 

Octostichous, Octostyle: see OcTa-. 


Octosylabic (rktosilebik), a. and s/. [f 
late L. octosyl/ab-us (Mar. Vict.), in late Gr. dera- 
avdAaB-os (Draco Me Afelris), f. Gr. betra&, oxra- 
cight + ovAAaBh, L. sy//aha syllable: cf. SYuLaBtc.] 

A. adj, Consisting of eight syllables (chiefly 
in Pros., of a ‘verse’ or line of poetry); composed 
of lines of eight syllables cach. 

3771 Gray Corr, (1843) 256 Octosyllabic, Mixed. 1814 
Byeon Let. fo Afoore 2 Jan., Scott alone, of the present 
generation, has hithertocompletely triumphed over the fatal 
facility of the octo-syllahic verse, 1837 Locknart Scott 
May, an. 1810 The octosyllabic measure of the Lady of the 
Lake, 1884 Pall Mall G.15 Aug. 4/2 [He] succeeded in 
managing the octosyllabic stanza, 

B. sé. A ‘verse’ or line of eight syllables. 

1842 Mrs, Browatsc Gré. Chr. Pocts 116 As flowing 
a rhythm as may bear comparison with many octosylabics 
of our day. 1882 Atheneum 27 May 660/3 Scott.. produced 
*The Lay of the Last Minstrel’, which soon set ..every 
versifier from Byron downwards writing romantic stories in 
octosyllabics with anapzstic variations, 

So OctosyNa‘bical a. rare. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 

Octosyllable (pktosilab'l), sé.anda. [f.L. 
octosyllab-us, after syllable: cf. F. octosyllahe (1611 
in Cotgr.).] a. sé. = prec. B.; also, a word of 
eight syllables. b. aay. = prec. A. 

1775-8 Tyawnitt Lang. Chaucer Note 60, I call this the 
octosyllable metre, from what I apprehended to have been 
its original form, 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 364 The 
octosyllable metre, of which modern writers are so fond, 
1846 Worcester, Octosyiladle, x. A word of cight syllables. 
Clarke, 1882 Saintsatry in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) DI, 
p. Ixvi, A poem in octosyllables, 

Octoteuch: see OcTaTEUcH, 

Octrain (g'ktren). vere. [irreg. f. L. octo eight, 
after guatraix (in which the snffix is -a7zv).] A 
group of eight lines of verse. 

@1827 J. M. Goon in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 1 
Twenty-two octrains or discourses of eight lines each. 

|| Octroi (okirwa, p*ktroi). Also 7-8 octroy, 8 
octroit, [l. oc/ror, from octroyer ; see next.] 


+1. A concession, a grant; a privilege granted 


by a government, ¢sf. a commercial privilege, as 


an exclusive right of trade. Ods. 

1614 W. Cotwata in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
¥. 1g Those merchants .. much importune the Lords for 
octroy to make a company. He answered me, that they 
ese .. not as yet to grant any octroy, 1721 Lond. Gas. 


0. .§920,'1 They may obtain an Octroy or Grant for 15 | 


Vears. , ‘ 

2. A duty or tax levied on certain articles on 
their admission into a town (esp. in France and 
other European countries). 

1714 drench Bh of Rates 25 Duties called the Octroits, 
in the City of Roan, upon Sugar, Wax, and Tobacco. 1848 
Munn fod. Econ. v. ve § 4 (1876) 520 An octroi cannot pro- 
duce a large revenne, without pressing severely upon the 
labouring classes of the towns, 1877 C, Genki: Chris! (1879) 
196 The actroi at the gates of towns. | 3 ; 

b. The barrier or limit at which the tax is paid; 
also, the service by which, or body of officers by 
whom, it is collected. 

1861 Neate Notes Dalmatia iii. 41 At the octroi our 
driver gave out his destination, 1873 Browninc Aed Cott, 
Nt.-cap t 364 This is the criminal Saint-Rambertese Who 
smuggled in tobacco, half-a-pound! The Octroi found it 
out and fined the wretch. 

c. alirth, 

1862 THackERAY Phil (1869) JI. viii. 119 The octro? 
officers never stop gentlemen going out... upon duelling 
business, 1865 Day of Kerf Oct. 582 Articles liable to the 
town or octroi tax, 1884 V. Stuart Heypé 142 The octroi 
duties are very mischievous and vexing. 

Octroy (*ktroi), 7. [ad. F. octray-er (15th c. 
in Littré), for earlicr of(/)royer, ofreter = Pr. and 
OCat. anireiar:—L. *auctoricdre or auctorisare 
(through a pronunciation *octorididie: sec Haiz.- 
Damn, s. v.) to authorize.] See also OrrroxeE 2. 

1. érans. To concede, grant, accord: said of a 


government or appointed authority. 

(1292 Britton 1. xiv. §3 Si, pur sa poverte, Iny coms 
ottreyé par sa surté de sa fei a sure sa pleynte. 1477-1546 
see OrtRove.] 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xt ii, Bacchus 
octroyed and graunted hym this yfte. 1845 Lo. Campaete 
Chancellors (1857) W.lxxxiv.144 The Chief Justice. thought 
that allour liberties were octroyed or granted by the Crown, 

2. To impose hy authority, to dictate. [= Ger. 


octroyiren.] rare, 

1865 Fortn, Rev. I. 505 The doctrine of State rights, though 
severely stricken, has snfficient vitality to prevent the Presi- 
dent from octroying State constitutions. 

Octuor (p'ktizp:). Afes. [F., irreg. f. L. octo 
eight, after guatuor four (in Afus. used as = 


guartet).| = OCTET T. 

1864 in Weester. 1880 Grove Dict, Afus. s.v. Octet, 
Beethoven's ‘ Grand Octuor ’ (op. 103)... is an arrangement 
of his early String Quintet (op, 4), for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 horns, and 2 bassoons. 


| Octuple thereof is 2.0. 


OCULAR. 


Octuple (pktizp’l), a. (s4.)  [ad. L. octupl-us 
eightfold, f. octo eight + -plus, as in dupltts DOUBLE. 
Cf. F. octneple (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Eightfold; 
eight times as much as. ..; composed of eight. 

1603 Houtaxp £/utarch's Mor, 1046 The Diameters of 
Venus and the earth, are in double proportion, but their 
globes or sphzres beare octuple proportion, to wit, eight for 
one, 1656 Stacey /Jist, Philos. v. (1701) 162/2 The Over- 
seers of the Altar, made all the four sides double to what 
they were before, so instead of doubling the Altar theymade 
it Octuple to what it was. 1677 Por O.x/ordsh. 293 To 

nadruple the distance..in octuple the time. 1816 Kirry 
& Sp. Aintomod. (1843) 1.56 Its..triple or sometinies octuple 
teguments, 1879 H. W. Warren Acer, Astron. x. 214 The 
octuple star ¢ in Orion. 

B. sé. That which is eight times something 
else, or consists of eight parts. 

1692 Capt. Sniith’s Seaman's Gram, MW. xe 123 The 
1856 [ilustr. Lond. News 2 Feb. 
110/3 A monster negotiation. .called the ‘Octuple’, because 
eight separate Companies were parties to it. 

O-ctuple, v. [f. prec.sb.: cf. F. actapler (1798 
in Dict. Acad.).] trans. To make eight times as 
much, increase eightfold. 

1837 T. Dovstevay in Slackw. Alag. XLI._ 367 This 
prolific community had at least octupled itself in forty 
years, 1893 G. B. Lonestarr Aural Depopul. 31 In New 
Hampshire... the new town populations have trebled the 
additions to the rural community, and in the case of 
Massachusetts have ottupled them. 

O-ctuplet. [fas prec., after “riplef, etc.] A 
set or combination of eight; in Afzs. ‘ A group of 
eight notes which are to be played in the time of 
six’ (Stainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms 1898). 

1852 De Morcan in R. P. Graves Life Sir iV. X. 
Hamilton (1889) Ti1. 338 ‘Then if AB to BC, CD to DE, 
EF to FA, compounded, also give a ratio of equality, why 
not say ABCDEF are harmonics? We have then an 
harmonic quadruplet and sextuplet, and we might have 
octuplets, &c, 

O'ctuplex, a. [a. L. type *octuplex, -plfe-em 
(whence octuplicatus), f. octo eight + -plex, -fold, 
as in duplex, triplex, etc.) Applied to a system 
of electric telegraphy by which eight simultaneous 
messages can be sent along the same wire. Nence 
O'ctuplex v. /rans., to render octuplex. 

1889 Pies (weekly ed.) 29 Mar. 5/2 If the line .. is quad- 
roplexed, the phonophoric instruments will ‘sextuplex’ or 
‘octuplex' it. | 1893 A’ew. of Rev. Dec. 606 Mr. Edison is 
confident of attainmng sextuplex and octuplex systems, 

+Octuplication, 474. Obs. [ad. late 1. 
octuplicétion-em (Mart. Cap.), n. of action from 
*octuplicdre, £. octuplex.] Multiplication by eight. 
at S. Jeake Aréth, (1696) 25 Octuplication, or to multiply 


Octyl (ktil). Chem. [£ Oct(a-,Ocr(o- + -v4,] 


| The hydrocarbon radical of the octacarhon series 


(C113); sometimes called cafry/. Also atéz7b. as 
oct alcohol, etc. ence Octy‘lamine, the amine 
of ihe same series (C,I1,,N) ; Ovctylene = Octene 
(see under OcTaNE); Octy‘lie a., of or pertaining 
lo octyl, as octylic acid, alcohol, etc. 


1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 170 Octyl Capryl. 
CsHi. /éid., Hydrate of OctyL Octylic Alcohol. Caprylic 


| Alcohol. CsHi7.H.O. | /d/d, 172 Octylamine is a colourless, 


bitter, very caustic, inflammable hquid, having an am- 
moniacal fishy odour. /éfd., Octylene is a very mobile oil, 
lighter than water and insoluble therein, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether.» 187x Roscox Elem, Chent, B33 Octyl 
alcohol is obtained by distilling castor oil wit Eh. 
did, 345 Dibutyl or octyl hydride. 

Also 6 oeul-, 


Ocular (p'kislis), a. and sd. 
occul-, ocullare, 6-7 ocenlar. [ad, L. oculdr-is, 
f. ocul-us eye. Cf. F. oculaire (Rt. Estienne 1549>-] 

1. Of, belonging to, or connected with the eye as 
a bodily organ; seated in, or in the region of, the 
cye. spec. in Enutom. Pertaining to the compound 
eye ol an insect (distinguished from oce//ar). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillenrean’s Fr. Chirurg. 12 b/2 The Eye, 
or ocullare vayne. 1677 Por Oxfordsh. 95 Ocular dis- 
tempers in Horses. 1786 R. W. Darwin in Jat, Trans. 
LXXYI. 313 When any onc has long and attentively looked 
at a bright object..an image. .continues some time to be 
visible; this appearance in the eye we shall call the ocular 
spectrum of that object, 1828 Stark feu: Nat. Hist. 1 
130 Exterior antenni. .inserted near the ocular peduncles. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxxvi. 304 The bluish green image of 
the wafer is called an ocu/ar sfectrunz, because itis impressed 
onthe eye. 1851-6 Wooowaro Joilusca 49 Snails, whose 
ocular tentacles hrve been destroyed, reproduce them comt- 
pletely ina few weeks. 1885 Tnomas Med. Dict., Ocular 
Cone, ..a. cone formed in the eye by the rays of light, the base 
being on the cornea, the apex on the retina, 1898 j3,, 3 
Mappox Ocular Muscies iii. 65 Our studies of the ocular 
motions up to this point have been quite independent of the 
ocular muscles. ~ F 

b. Used for, applied to, or relating to the eye. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 53/1 A tryede 
Oculare vnguent. 166 Loven. Hist. Anim. § Atlin. 83 I's 
used in ocular remedies. 1665-6 Phil, Trans. 1. 120 He 
hath already begun his Object-Glasses for the mentioned 
two Ocular ones. 1889 duthony's Photogr. Bull. WU. 157 
Abraded by the constant..insertion and withdrawal of the 
different eye pieces, leaving a.. shining and reflecting 
surfuce at ite ocular end. . 

c. Of the nature, form, or function of an eye. 

1640 SoMNER Antig. Canterb, 171 The ocular and peeked 
or pointed form of the arch. 1659 D. Petr. Jagr. Sea 195 
The excellency of that ocular Organ that God hath bestowed 


. 


OCULARILY. 


upon man. 841-71 T. R. Joxrs Anton. Atugd. (ed. 4Y° 491 
Anocnlar apparatus... composed of two eyes united together. 


d. Expressed by the eye ; conveyed by the look 


of the eye. 

1627 Donne Serm, V. 48 They did countenance that which 
was said with..ocnlar applause with fixing their eyes upon 
the Preacher. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 384 The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongnes..the ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2. Belonging te the action of the eye, and hence 
to the sense of sight; visual. . 

a. Made or performed by the eye or sight; done 
by means of the eye: chiclly in ocular éuspection. 
¢ 1578 Balfour's Practicks (1754382 The Lordis of counsal, 
be ocular inspectionn, may decern..ony letter, contract..or 
uther writ, to be false and feinzeit. 1642 Howre. For, 
Trav. (Ath,) 13 One's owne Ocular view. .will still find out 
something new, 1830 Herseuer Stud. Mat. Phil. § 194 To 
make the induction of their law a matter of ocular inspection. 
1853 Kane Grinnell xp. xii. (1856) 372 In these regions we 
have learned to distrust ocular ineasureiments of distance. 
b. Obtained by the use of the eye; derived from 
what one has actually seen: as oczlar testimony. 
Ocular witness, an eye-witness. Now rare or Obs. 

1608 Dexxer Dead Tearme Div, To hee an Occuler 
witnesse-bearer of what I speake. 1650 Botwrr Anthro. 
ponret, 93 Which will appeare more credible by the modern 
relations of some ocnlar witnesses. 1670 WaLTon Lives 1. 44 
He gave an ocular testimony of the strictness and regularity 
of (histife]. 5767 Buackstone Cowrm. I. xx. 313 Depending 
on the ocular testimony and remembrance of the witnesses. 

e. Addressed to the eye; perceived by or mani- 
fest to sight; visible; conveyed to the mind through 
the actual sight of a thing. (Chiefly, now almost 
exclusively, in ocular demonstration and the like; 
formerly said also of material things.) 

1589 Putrennam fing. Poesie uw. xfi) (Arb.) 98 Vour 
ocenlar proportion doeth declare the nature of the audible; 
for if it please the eare well, the same represented by 
delineation to the view pleaseth the eye well. 1604 Siaks. 
Of, nt, iii. 360 Give me the Occular proofe. 1615 Carman 
Odyss. xxut. 349 The sear ‘That still remaines a marke too 
ocular To leaue your heart yet blinded. 1638 Rouse //eav. 
Univ, Advt, (1702) 3 Giving his Testimony, by Ocular 
Demonstration. oa aier Serm. Rolls it. 27 The Science 
of Opticks, deduced from ocular Experiments. 1875 Jowerr 
Plato (ed. 2) IIT. 383 Of my zeal you shall have ocular 
demonstration. 

d. Of or pertaining to the sense of sight. 

1831 Faraoay Fxg, Res. xliv. 291 A peculiar ocnlar de- 
ception. 1849 Ruskin Seven Laps vic § 4. 166 It is not 
a question of mere ocular delight. 

B. sé. +1. Ocular quality or property; that 
which is manifest to sight: cf. A. 2c. Ods. 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 70 Its Natures, and not Names; 
its oceults, and not occulars, entitle to the title King. 

2. The eye-picce of a telescope, microscope, or 
other optical instrument. 

3835 Linotey fatrod. Bot, (1848) 1.17 An Amici’s achro- 
matic ocular. 1876 Wrrs in G. F. Chambers Astron. 745 
The Ramsden ocular is never achromatic. 1890 “lnthony's 
Photogr. Bull, W11. 83 The objectives and compensating 
oculars now available for microscopical research. 

3. [Lumorously for ‘ ocular organ’, ‘eye’. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Lag. Spy I. 164 The queerest 
looking oculars I had ever seen. 1881 W. S. Giteert 
Patience, To cut his curly hair, and stick an eyeglass in 
his ocnlar, : 

+ O-cularily, a/v. Obs. [f. OcuLary + -L¥2.] 
= OCUEARLY 2. 

x6ag Craeman Yuveual Pref., Ocularily to present you 
with example of what I esteem fit [etc.]. 

Ocularist (p:kislarist), [a. mod.F. oculariste 
(Littré), f. ocudatre OCULAR: see -1st.] A maker of 
artificial eyes. 

1866 Morn. Star 18 Feb., French artists..these, not ocu- 
lists, but ocularists. 1893 VizereLty Glances back 11, xxxiii. 
249 In several ocularists' waiting rooms collections of 
artificial eyes were displayed. 7 

Ocularly (¢-kislisli), adv. [f. OcuLar+-Ly¥ 2] 

1. With or by means of one’s eyes or sight; by 


ocular testimony (quot. 1646). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vu. xv. 369 Andrew Thevet 
in his Cosmography doth ocularly overthrow it; for bee 
affirmeth, he saw an Asse with his saddle cast therein, and 
drowned. 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1.1.5 Wee are 
made certain, and do occularly behold that the thing is 
truly so. 1891 Blackw. Mag. CL, 22/1 Tender invitation, 
peers verbally or ocularly. a 

. Tothe eyes or sight ; by ocular demonstration; 
visibly. 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x. iit. §.1 The other passages in the 
same psalm were ocularly exemplified and fulfilled in Him. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 58 It is ocularly manifest. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xxix. 247 That the multiplication and 
colour of the images is owing to the causes now explained 
may be proved ocularly. 

t+tO-culary, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. oculéri-us, f. 
ocul-us eye: see -anyY.] = OcuLar a., 1b, 2c. 

1600 W, VauGcHan Goldex Groue (1608) | v, Heynous, 
literal, eculary vntrueths. r60r HotLtanp Phny Il. 272 
Eie-salues, rnd other ocularie medicines. 

[ad. L. 


Oculate (gkidlét), a. Also 7 oee-. 
oculdt-us possessed of eyes, f. oczl-ts: sce -ATE .] 

+1. Furnished with er possessed of eyes or sight ; 
sharp-sighted ; observant. Ods. 

1549 E. Becker JMlatthew's Bible Ded., He that walketh 
without this lanterne,, be he nener so oculate.. yet he is bnt 
blynd. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 221 It cannot be per- 
ceied viilesse the Anatomist be very diligent and occulate, 

Vou VII. 
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1657 Tomiinson Reton's Disf, 277 An oculate faithfull 
Narrator. 1660 Burney Kepd. depov (1661) 115 Kings are as 
Intuitive Angells to..set a living patiern.. before the 
Oculate Judges, that they may judge righteous judgement, 
by sight more than by quidditie. ‘ 

2. Nat. /fist, Waving eye-like spots or holes 
resembling eyes. 

1656 Biount Géossogr., Oculate, full of eyesor holes. 1661 
Loven. ffist, cluin, 6 Afin. Isagoge, Raie undulate and 
ocnlate .. stellarie oculale and clavate. 1706 Putuiirs, 
Oculate, full of holes like eyes, 1857 in Mayne Livfos. Lex. 

+ O-culate, v. Ods. rare—'. In 7 oce-. [f. L. 
ocul-zs cye : cf. It. acchiare ‘to eye, or looke necrely 
ynto’ (Florio). (L. ocwddre had not this sense.)] 

‘rans. To set eyes upon; to eye, see, behold. 

Ex, Wom, in Hunt vy. icin Bullen O. PZ 1V, Diana 
bathing herself, being discovered or occulated by Acteon. 

O-culated, a. Also 8 oce-. [f. L. ovz/it-us 
(OcuLATE) +-ED.] = OcuLATE @. 2, 

w7ax_ Phil, Trans, XXV11. 344 Occulated Butterflies. 
1752 Ste J. Winn Zfist, Aizu. 152 The oblong, ocnlated 
Porcellana.. The Argus-shell. 

t Ocula‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [n. of action f, 
L. oculdre to furnish with cyes, after oce/zs in 
sense ‘eye or bud’ ofa plant.] = Ixocvunatron 1, 

1612 Florio, fanestare ad occhio, to inoculate, to graffe by 
way of oculation. 1623 in CockrramM. 1857 Maye /.xfos. 
Lex., Oculatio, Bot. a term for grafting: oculation, 

Oculi‘ferous, «. [f. L. acslus, oculi- eye + 
er: sce -FrROUSs.] Tearing an eye or eyes, as the 
tentacles or horns of snails, and the pediccls of 


certain Crustacea. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Heoeven's Zool. 1. 319 A trans. 
verse petiole, oculiferons at its apex. A 

So Oculi-gerous [-GEROUS] @., in same sense. 

O-culiform, a. [f.as prec. + L. -formis-FoRM.] 
Having the form of an eye; eye-like. 

3828 Wenstee s.v., An oculiform pebble. 1841-7x T. R. 
Hones Anim, Atned, (od, 4) 107 The central ganglion situated 

eneath the oculiform spot. 1892 Syd. See. Ler, Oculé 
Jorm points, the marginal corpuscles of the Medusa... 
supposed to he visnal organs. 

Oculimo-tor,Oculimo:torya. = OcuULoMoToR. 

Oculist (pkislist\. [a. F. oce/iste (in Paré 
16th c.), f. L. ocze/-ws eye: see -1sT.] 

1. One versed in the knowledge or treatment of 
the eyes; a physician or surgeon who treats 
discases and affections of the eye. 

1615 CrooxE Sedy of Alax 538 Those whom we call 
QOculists, that is, such as professe and intend the cure cf the 
eies, 1630 Bratuwait Aug. Geatlem. (1641) 197 It is 
observed by profest Oculists, that whereas all creatures have 
but foure muscles to turne their eyes round ahout, man hath 
a fift to pull his eyes up to heaven. 1711 Avoison Sfect. 
No. 124 76 ILaving consulted many Oculists for the bettering 
of his Sight. 1866 Miss Beappon Lady's Mile xxviii. 313, 
1 must go at once to an oculist. 

+2. One who has good cycs, or uses them well ; 
a sharp-sighted or observant person. Ods. rare. 

1660 Burxey Kepd, dapov Ep. Ded. (1661) 6 As a sacred 
Oculist that conld see to the end of a storm. 1833 Wen § 
Mann, Amer. 1, viii. 258 The fair oculist continued our 
fellow traveller. : 

Hence Oculitstic a, of or belonging to an 
oculist; practising as an oculist. 

1866 Lond, Kev. 24 Nov. 569 Manly eyes.. beamed upon 
her without arousing in her mind any but an oculistic 
curiosity. 1883 Pal? Mali G. 22 Sept. 16 det. Mr. — — 
Oculistic Optician. 1893 Brit, Med. Frud. g Sept. 607 Men 
whose oculistic work seemed to have extended..overa great 
part of the country. 

Oculo- (kizlo), before a vowel ocul-, used as 
combining form of L. oczlzs eye (sce -0) in several 
terms of Anatomy, ctc., as Ocnlauditory, a. 
[Avpitory], having the fnnetions of an cye and an 
ear together, as certain sensc-organs in some Hydro- 
z0a; Qculofrontal (-frpntal) @., belonging or 
relating to the eye and the forchead ; Oculomotor 
(-mdwtgx) a., serving to move the eye; epithet of 
the third pair of cranial nerves, which supply most 
of the muscles of the eyeballs; sd. the oculomotor 
nerve; Oculonasal (né¥zil) 2., belonging or relat- 
ing to the cye and the nose; Oculopalpebral 
(-peelpibral) a. [PauerBRAL], to the eye and the 
cyclid; Oculozygomatic (-zigomz'tik) ¢., to the 
eye and the zygoma. 

1892 Syd, Soe. Lex, *Oculo-Srontal..O. rugz, the vertical 
furrows in the skin which extend upwards from the root of 
the nose. 188: A. M. Marsuauu in Frnt Aficrose. Se. 
Jan. 78 The third or ‘oculomotor nerve. 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Ocnlo-nasal, 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 69 The *oculo- 
palpebral fold of mucous membrane which extends from the 
posterior edge of the cartilage on to the eye. 1875 Watton 
Dis. Eye 847 The oculopalpebral and ocnfar portions. 1892 
Syd. Soc, Lex, "Oculozygomatie. 

"Oculus (¢ki#lés). Pl. oculi (ai). L. 
ocetles eye, used in technical and transf. senses. 

1. Nat. Hist. a. An eye; spec. a compound 
eyc, as in insects (distinguished from ocel/us). b. 
A spot resembling an eye; an ocellus. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Oculus, Anat, Med., Physial., 
the eye or organ of vision, 

2. Bot, A leaf-bud: = Eve sé. toa. 

1727-4: Campers Cyel, Oculi, Eyes, in botany, the 
gemme, or buds of n plant just putting forth. 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 802/ Oculis, an eye, i.e. a leaf-bud, 


OD. 


3. 4drch. a. ‘Applied to the large circular 
window at the west end of a church, common in 
foreign churches, but not usual in Ingland’ 
(Parker Goth. Arch). b. A round hollowed stone. 
_ 1848 Rickman Architecture p. xvii, Vhe circular window.. 
in the centre of the west front..was a common feature in 
the Norman style, and was called the ‘Ocnlus’, or cye of 
the building, 1892 T. F. T. Dyer Church Lore Glean. 133.At 
Waverley Abbey, Surrey, in 1731, there were found in a 
stone ocnlus, two leaden dishes soldered together, containing 
a human heart, weil preserved in pickle. 

4. Oculus Christi (= Christ's eye), medixval 
Latin name of two plants: (a Wild Clary or 
Sage, Sakvia Verbenaca; (pb) a Composite plant, 
fuula Oculius-Christi. 

©1440 L'romp, L'arz. 361 2 Oculus Christi, herbe, Aispia. 
1538 Turner Libellus, Vertena, .. uerbena supinna que 
uulgo uoeatur Oculus christi. 1g97 Grrarve /ferdad nu. 
cclv. 628 Wilde Clarice is called after the Latine name 
Oculus Christi, of his effect in helping the diseases of the 
cies. 1658 Puttuirs, Ocnius Christi, a certain herb very 
good for the eyes, otherwise called wild elary. 

5. Oculus mundi(=cye of the world), medicval 
name of the variety of opal catled Hyproruane. 

1672 Bovis J rrtues af Gems Postscr. ii, Wks. 1772 111. 543 
Though the Ocudus mundi be reckon'd by Classic Authors 
among the rare Gems 199g Sunuavan Crew Vat. Le 446 
Vhe ocudus mundi, which has the property of becoming 
transparent in water, is nothing but an opaque, decomposed 
opale, 1796 Kirwax dew, din. (ed. 2) 1, 299 (Calcedony). 
This is the stone called Oculus Mande. 

_6. Oculi Sunday, a name for the third Sunday 
in Lent, from the beginning of the introit (Ps. 
xxiv. (xxv.] 13), Ocul? mei semper ad Dominum. 

Ocum, Ocupie,ocupy’e, obs. forms of Oxkem, 
Ocevey. Ocur, var. OckER Ods.; obs. ££ OcnRE, 

Ocydrome (p'sidro»m). Ornith. [ad. mod.L. 
Ocydromus (Wagler, 1830), ad. Gr. &xvdpopos 
swift-running.] A bird of the genus Ocgdromus 
(family Aa/ide, natives of New Zealand, incap- 
able of flight, but swift runners. So Ocydromine 
(gsi'drémain) a@., belonging to the subfamily Ocy- 
drominx, typitied by the genus Ocydromus, 

1895 Pop. Ser. Monthly Apr. 765 The ‘ocydromes’, curions 
birds with perfect wings yct incapable of flight. 1896 
Newton Dict. Birds sv. WV eka, The chiefinterest attaching 
to the Ocydromes is their inability to usein flight the wings 
with which they are furnished, and hence an eatreme proba. 
bility of the form hecoining wholly extinct in a short time. 

+ O'cyme. Obs. [ad. L. océmium, a. Gr. dxepov 
basil.} The plant Basil, Ocyatne dasilicun, 

162s Burton Anat, Jel, wiv. 1. iti, ‘To these [remedies 
for melancholy] 1 may add..Ocyme, sweet Apples, Wine. 

Ocypode (p'sipond), a. and sd. Zool. [ad. mod. 
L. Ocypoda, f. Gr. &ktmous, wavnod- swift-footed.] 

a. adj. Velonging to the genus Ocyfoda or 
family Ocypodide of crabs, characterized by long 
legs with which they ran swiftly. b. sé. A crab 
of this genus or family; a sand-crab or racing 
crab. Also Ocypodan (psi'pédin) a. and sd, 

1897 194 Cent, Aug. 301 The red Ocypode Crab, 

Od!, ’od (gl). Also odd. A minced form of 
God (Gon sh. 13, 14, Gab $6.5), which came into 
yogue about 1600, when, to avoid the overt pro- 
fanation of sacred names, many minced and dis- 
guised equivalents became prevalent. Very frequent 
in 17th and early 18th c.; now arcd. and dial, 

1. Used interjectionally, by way of asseveration : 
cf. Gap 36.4 2, Gon sé. 13. Still dad, (with little 
or no conscionsness of its origin’. 

1695 Coxcreve Love for L. iu. iv, Odso, my son Ben 
come? Odd, I’m glad on't: Where is he? /&d¢d. v. ii, 
Qdd! 1 have warm blood about me yet. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 1. i, Odd} Sir Anthony will stare! ¢ 1817, Hoa 
Tates & Sk. V1. 65 But od, yon see, 1 couldna hae injured 
a hair of the lovely creature's head. 1824 Scotr Red. 
gauntlee Let. x, Od, ye are a clever birkie! sfod. Sc. 
(Roxb.), Od, man, but it’s a queer story. 

b. In imprecations and exclamatery phrases, as 
od rabbit tt, od rat it Cdral tt, cf. DRAT), od save's, 
etc. Still common dialcctally from Cumberland 


to I. of Wight, Kent, and Devon. 

1749 Fievoinc om Jones xvi ii, Odrabbit it, 2did. xvii. 
iii, Phen we imagined we had a fox to deal with, od-rat it, 
it turns ont to be a hadger. 1778 Snerioan Rivals 3.i, Odd 
rabbit it! when the fashion had got foot on the Bar, 7 
guess’d 'twould mount tothe Box! 1803 TANNaHILL Soldier's 
Ret, 27 Oddsaffs ! my heart neer did wallop cadgier. 1812 
IL& ts Ssutu Rey. Addr. ix. The Burning, What are they 
fear'd on? fools! 'od rot "em! 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Od 
swinge, a rustic oath. 'Od drat it, Od rabbet it,'Od rot 
it, 'Od wite it, a species of mild imprecation. 1881 /. f WV. 
Gloss., Odd rot tt, an exclamation, 1887 Kent Gloss.,'Od 
rabbit it, 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Odd drat-wt, an angry ¢x- 
pression. 2 

2. The possessive ’oa"s (od’s, odds, also ADs, Ups) 
oceurs like God"s, Gaa’s, in many asseverative or 
exclamatory formule. See Gop 14a, b, c, Gap 3. 

The origin of ‘od’s being forgotten, it was written ods, odds, 
or run together with the following word, as ods-, odz-. 

Among the phrases (now mostly ods., arch. or dial.) are 
‘ad's blood, body, bones, death, feet, flesh, foot, life, mercy, 
truth, vengeance, blessed will, wounds, etc.; also with 
diminutives and perversions of words, as ‘od's bob, bobs, 
bodikins, bud (=blood), fish, odstid, odd s lifelings, odsnigs, 
odsnouns, odsoons ( =rvounds), od's-pittikins, Pilthors, pith 
kins (pity)od'swucks, odzooks (= hooks), -200kers a hers), 


OD. 


od zounds (= wounds), etc.; also ludicrously, 'od's haricois, 
hilderkins, etc. (Cf. Boh Acres' fancy oaths in Sheridan 
Rivals 1.1.) 5 

1856 Boxer Poems (1857) 11. 66*'Ods blood! I hate them! 
1748 Smouiett Rod. Rand. (Tauchn. 1843) 14 *Odds bob ! 
I'd desire no better news, 1621 FLetcuer IVidd-goose Ch, 
L tii, Hark ye, hark ye! *Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey .Wourtray Fant. 1.288 Odds bobs! how 
you talk! 1709 Stree Tatler No. 137 P 2 *Odsbodikins, 
you do not say right. 1733 Fin.oinc ou Outx, in Eng. 1. 
viii, As sure as a gun—this is he—Odsbodlikins ! 18.. H. 
Aixswortn Rookwood 1. ix, ‘Odsbodikins!’ exclaimed 
‘Titus, ‘a noble reward !' @ 1895 Lp, C, E. Pacet A utodiog. 
iv. (1896) 99 '*Odds bones!‘ said 1, ‘don't they mean to 
give any quarter, then?” 1695 ConGREVE Leer Lethe Vy 
*Odsbud, I would my Son were an Egyptian Mummy for 
thy sake. 1 Doyvte Micah Clarke 2053 Od’s bud, man, 
you have lived two centuries too late. 1724 Swirt Quiet 
Life, Thy wife has dev'lish whims; *Ods-buds, why don’t 
you break ber limbs? 168: Orway Soldier's Fort. 1.i, *Qdds 
ish f have a peep-Hule for thee. 1823 Scott Peverz/ xlix, 
* Oddsfish ', said the King, ‘the light begins to break in on 
me’. 1715 Vanskucn Conntry fo. uw. Wks. (Rildg.) 465/2 
*Odsflesh ! we shall break all the inns in the country. 166 
Ds. Newcastle & Drvoen Sir Martin Mar-ail v. 1, 
*Ods foot, sir, there are some bastards... that are as well 
worthy to marry her, as any man. 1 Marin Gil Blas 
x. x. 2 33 *Ods haricots and cutlets! thought 1. 1694 
Mortecx Rabelais w. xxiii, (1737) 99 *Odskilderkins, it 
seems..we are within two Fingers breadth of Damnation. 
1742 Varrow Love at Hirst Sight 81 *'Odslid that was ill 
Luck indeed. ¢1718 Prior Betler Answer 12 *Odds life! 
must one swear to the truth of a song? 1601 Suaks. 77ved. 
WV. v. i. 187 *Odd's lifelings, heere he is. @ 1643 CartwRiGHT 
Ordinary ww. iv. in Hazl. Dedsfey XU. 249 *'Odsnigs, I 
guess'd so. 1794 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Duck of Richmond's 
Dag Wks. 1812 U1). 238 And lifted hands .. and cried 
Odsnizgs! x98 Snaxs. VMerzy Jv. i 25 2. How many 
Numbers is in Nownes? HH’. ‘Two. 0... L thought there 
had bin one Number more, because they say *od's-Nownes. 
1694 Morrevx Hatelats v. viii, 11737) 30 *Odsoons, said 
dituus, 1889 Dover Micah Clarke 114 Od's ‘cons, } drank 
deep last Night. 1612 Suans. Cyd iv. ii. 293 *'Ods pitti- 
kins: can it be sixe mile yet? 1826 Ilox. Smitn 7'or 
ffeil (1838) I. 173 ‘Ods pittikins! my master’, cried 
Sib. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vii. (1887) 93 *Od's 
vengeance, sir, some Aspasia and any other Athenian 
name of the same sort of person you like, 1398 SHaks. 
Merry IV. 1. i. 273 *Od's plessed-wil: I will not be absence 
at the grace. 1728 Vansra. & Cin. Prov. Hush i, Were 
Measter but hawf the Mon that } am—*Ods wookers ! 1889 
Dove Jicak Clarke 394 *Od’s wounds! How many are 
buat 1785 Spaw. Rivals g “Odd’s wucks and tar! no, no, 

ar snaps there. 1695 ConGreve Loce for L. viii, *Odzooks 
Vm a young Man. 19749 Fietainc Zou Younes xvii. xii, 
*Odzookers!.. 1 will go with thee. 1835 Hoop Dead 
Robbery iv, *Odd zounds! Ten pounds, How sweet it 
sounds. 

b. In ad's me, od's my life, od’s my will, and 
the simple ’od’s, odds, originating from the fore- 
going through some confusion; or perhaps (as 
has been suggested) 's is for save, but no fuller 


form appears. Cf. GoD 14¢. 

1598 Suans. Aferry HW. tiv. 64 Od’s-me: gue ay ie aublic. 
1600 — A.V. L. it. v. 43 ‘Ods my little fife, | thinke she 
meanes to tangle my eles too, /déd. 1. iii, 17 'Od's my 
will, Her loue is not the Hare that I doe hunt. 1632 BromE 
North, Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 1873 HEL. g2 Ods me 1 must go 
see her. 1700 Concreve IWay of World ut. v, Odds my 
life, I'll have him murdered ! 1720 Mischief of Pref. 3 Odds 
He's a brave Man indeed. 1763 Foore Jéayor af G. 
Wks. 1799 I. 179 Odds me, brother Bruin, can you tell what 
is beconie of my wife? 1823 Scott Peveril iii, Odds-my- 
life, madam. .mine errand can speak for itself. 

Od? (pd, dud). [Arbitrary term: see quot. 1830.] 
A hypothetical force held by Baron von Reichea- 
bach (1788-1869) to pervade all nature, manifest- 
ing itself in certain persons of sensitive temperament 
(streaming from their finger-tips), and exhibited 
especially by magnets, crystals, heat, light, and 
chemical action; it has been held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal magnetism. 
Also atirib, as od forte, etc. (Cf. ODYLE.) 

a8so Asupurner tr. Retcheubach’s Dynantics 224, 1 will 
take the liberty to propose the short word Od for the force 
which we are engaged in examining. Every one will admit 
it to be desirable that a unisyllabic word begianing with a 
yowel should be selected,.for the sake of convenient con- 
junction in the manifold compound words. 185: H. Mayo 
Pop. Superst. (eds 2) 1 é To his new force.. Von Reichenbach 
--Zave the arbitrary but convenient name of Od, or the Od 
force. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Auy. Leigh vu. 295 That 
od-force of German Reichenbach Which still from female 
finger-tips burns blue. 1885 H. S, Ovcorr Theosophy 212 
So much of light is let into the old domain of Church 
‘miracles’ by mesmerism and tbe Od discovery. 

b, Forming the second element in various deri- 
vatives, as died the ‘od’ of animal life, chymod 
chemical ‘od’, erystallod the ‘od’ of crystalliza- 
tion, elod electric ‘od’, hefiod the ‘ od’ of the sun, 
magnetod magnetic ‘od’, panied ‘od’ in general, 
Selenod or ariemod \unar ‘ od’, thermod heat ‘ od’. 

1850 Asupurner tr. Reichenbach's Dynamics 224 Instead 
of saying, ‘the Od derived from crystallization’, we may 
name this ae crystallod, 

Od, ME. form of Ap 06s., funeral pyre. 


Od, obs. form of Opp, Woop. 
{| Oda (dada). [a. Turk. ab,l, $34) Gtah, ddah 
chamber, hall.] A chamber or room in a harem; 


transf. the inmates of such a room. 
1625 Purcnas Pilgrims IL. 1x, 1392 They haue Roomes, 
which the Turkes call Oda's, but we may more properly {in 


regard of the yse they are put vato) call them Schooles, 
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1684 J. Priniips tr. Tavernier's Grd, Setgnor's Serag. 2 
Four several Chambers, called Oda's, which are gs it were 
four Forms, where they learn..whatever is convenient for 
young persons, 1822 Byron Yuavz v1. Ixxi, Upstarted all 
The Oda, in a general commotion, 1886 Burtox Arad. 
Nes. (abr. ed.) 1. 252 The women made ready sweetmeats 
..and distributed them among all the Odahs of the Harem. 

Odacine (p'disain). Zo0/. [f. mod.L. Odactnw 
pl., f. Odax a genus of fishes, ad. Gr. d5ag adv, 
"by biting with the teeth’.] Of or related to the 
geaus Odax of labroid fishes. 

Odseum, obs. variant of ODEUM. 

Odal (édil), st, (a.) See also Upar. fa. 
ON. dda? property held by inheritance (Norw. 
odal sb., Sw, odal, Da, odel now adj. and ia comb.) 
= OHG. nodal, also uodil, OS. édil, OF. del, 
édel, f. root ad, 63, whence also OHG. adaé, Ger. 
adel noble desceat, OIG. gaili, Ger. edel, OF. 
wdele, edele noble.) Land held in absolute owner- 
ship without service or acknowledgement of any 
superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples; 
esp. such an estate among the Scandinavian peoples, 
or in Orkacy and Shetland (where the usual form 
of the word is UpaL, q.v.). Chiefly attrib, and 
in Comé., as odal-born adj., odal-land, odal right. 

In referenceto Norway, the Da. form ode? is often retained. 

[1755 tr. /lontappidan's Nat. fist. Norway 289 Every 
freeholder in Norway has vanity enough to think himself 
as good as noble hy Odel, or right of inheritance.) 1839 
Keicurtey Afist. ag. |b. 77 The most probable opinion 
respecting the Folcland, seems to be that which regards 
it as the saine with the Oudal-land of Scandinavia. 1847 
I. A. Buackweie Mailet's North. Antig. 289 Not retainers, 
but Odal-born freemen. 1860 D. Batrour (¢7é/e) Odal 
Rigbts and Fendal Wrongs, a Memorial for Orkney, 1874 
Sruses Const. Hist, L iit, § 24. 52 ‘Whe homestead of the 
original settler..with the share of arable and appurtenant 
common rights, bore among the northern nations the name 
of Odal, or Edhel. [1886 J. Coxpert Fall of Asgard 1.9 
“A fair odel you have here, Heidrek ', said Gudrun. rage 
136 Olaf Maroldsson..deems himself, in pure odel-right, 
heir to Tryggvason's kingdom.] 

|| Odalisque (édilisk). Also 7 -ische, 8-9 
-isc, g-isk. [a. F. odalisgee (1664in Hatz.-Darm.), 
corrupt. Turk. (g)soq\ ddaltg, f. dah Ova + -lig,-Lk 
expressing function.] A female slave or concubine 
in an Eastern harem, esp. in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

3681 Biount Glossogr., Odalisque,a Slave. 1696 tr. Du 
Mout's Voy. Levant xxi. 270 He had seen and spoken with 
one of Mahomet the Fonrth's Odalisches. 1798 SoTuesy tr. 
Wieland's Oberon (1826) 11. 170 A feast..In honour of fair 
Zoradone prepar’d, Where every odalisc the labour shar'd. 
1823 Byron Dou Juan vi. xxix, He went forth with the 
lovely Odalisques. 1874 O'SnauGnunessv J/usic g Moon. 
tight 28 An Odalisc, unseen, Splendidly couched on piled-up 
cushions green. 

Odaller (a-dalaz). [f. Opa, + -ER1.] A free 
possessor by odal tenure: = UDALLER. 

1860 D. Batrour Odal Rights 13 ‘be coming shadow of 
the first feudal grant which menaced the freedom of their 
Odal soil, roused the long-suffering Odallers into rebellion. 
1872 E. W. Rowertson ffist. Fss. Introd. Fy Kvery meinber 
of the free coninunity wasan theling, Adating or Odaller. 
1874 Stusps Coust, Hist, 1. ¥. 100 note, In the trithing he 
sees the threefold division of the land allotted to the Norse 
odallers, 

+O-dam. Ofs. Forms: 1-3 &8um, 3 o3em, 
ofom, 4 odame. .[OE. dium = OF ris, dthom, 
OHG. eidum, eidam (MAG. efdem, obs. G. eidam, 
now dial. édm, én, édn):— OTent. *aipmo-z: 
possibly related to *atJo-z, OHG. eid, OF. dd, 
Oatu.] A son-ia-law. 

€1000 EFaic Gen, xix. 12 Haefst pu suna opbe dohtra on 
isre byrig obpe abum? ¢1200 rin. Coll. Hom. 165 Nis 

gist siker of pe husebonde .. Ne be aldefader of hifs] 
odem. ¢1205 Lav, 3619 Leir. .gret Agents pat was his 
leue adum [¢1275 oom]. /did. 23106 Ich wulle mid me 
Jeden: Lot mine odem. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3768 Lot 
pat was is obom bulke kinges neueu was. 13.. A’. dis, 2081 
Octiatus, Daries’ odame, After theose ostes he cam. 

Odd (pd), a. (sb.) and adv. Forms: 4-6 ode, 
4-7 odde, od, (4 hod, 5 Se. oyd), 5- odd. [ME. 
odde, a, ON. odda- in comb. in odda-madr (acc. 
odda-mann) third man, odd man, who gives the 
casting vote, odda-tala odd number, in which odda- 
is genitive or comb. form of oddz ‘point, angle, 
triangle’, whence ‘third or odd number’, The 
toot of eddi:— *ozdon- is also that of eddr point, 
spot, place, OHG. ort angle, point, place, OS., 
OF ris. ord, OE. ord point, tip, beginning, origin :— 
OTeut. *ecdoz; but none of the other languages 
have developed from ‘ point’ the notion of ‘ third 
or odd namber’. 

The sense seems to have been extended from the third or 
unpaired member of a group of three, to Bay single or 
unpaired member of a group, and from 3 as the primary 
vocdequrdtier *, to all numbers containing an unpaired unit. 
But this development was anterior to English use as recorded 
in documents.] . 

A. adj. I. With reference to number. 

1, Of an individual: That is one in addition to 
a pair, or remaining over after distribution or divi- 
sion into pairs; constituting a unit in excess of an 
even number, 
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Odd man (ON. oddamadr), the third difth, etc.) man in 
a body of arbitrators, a committee, etc, who, in case of 
8 division of opinion, may give the casting vote; a thircs- 
man, an umpire, Odd trick, in whist, the thirteenth trick, 
won by one side after each side has won six. 

13.. E. E. Aliit. P. YB. 505 Noe of vche honest kynde 
nem ont an odde & heuened vp an anter & halzed hit fayre. 
1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. RK. Vv. 1x. (Add. MS. 27944), 
And synowes beb acounted in alle too & bpritty peyre 
& one odde synowe. 1487-8 Burgh Ree. Presiwick 21 
Jan. (1834) 32 Thai batht tuk Michel Masoun of Aire the 
oyd man for thaim batht. 1530 TinnaLe J’ract. Prelates 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 270 That six lords of Almany..with 
the King of Bohemia the seventh, to be the odd man and 
umpire, should choose him for ever. 1567 Martet Gr, 
Forest 68b, They flie two a breast, and the fift or odde 
Crane..flieth all alone before. 1381 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 
11]. 232/1 Quharethrow his hines as odman and owrisman 
commonlie chosin be bath the saidis partijs .. may gif finall 
decisioun. 41654 SELOEN 7 adde-t. (Arb.) 41 They talk (but 
blasphemously enough) that the Holy Ghost is President 
of their General-Councils, when the truth is, the odd man 
is still the Holy-Ghost. 1910 Arit, Apolio IL. No. tor. 2/t 
The Party..got..the Odd Trick. 1837 Lytron £. Madtrav. 
239 Three to one now on the odd trick. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comnrw, 1. y, 62 This fifth was the odd man whose casting 
vote would turn the scale. 1900 Foster Bridge sg A player 
should always go over when he has any chance for the 
odd trick, 

2. Of a number: Having one left over as re- 
mainder when divided by two ; opposed to ever, 

£3375 Se. Lee. Saints xii. (Mathias) 308 Sa to be in 
nowmyre ode, I: wes nocht til bai dwelte with god; for-thy 
he wald pai ware twelfe ewyn. ¢1430 Art of Vomebrynge 
(E.E.T.S.) 15 Compt the nombre of the figures, and wete yf 
it be ode or exen. 1542 RecornE Gr. Artes (1575) 170 There 
is no iuste halfe of any odde number. 1598 Suans. Alerry 
iW, v. i. 3 This is the third time: I hope good lucke lies in 
odde numbers. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. /adia & 1. 303 Imee, 
Seven, or Nine ‘Times; as if God delighted in an Odd 
Number. 1743 Emexson //exions 80, 12 is the half of any 
positive odd Number, 1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat. Mechanic 
516 It [a wheel] in general contains an odd number of teeth. 

b. Numbered with or known by such a number. 
(The form of expression in quot. 1575 is obs.; we 
shonld now say ‘an odd number of dog’s hairs ’.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x, iv. (MS. Bodllfigrb/r An 
even monbe ansucrep to an odde moneb and an odde moneb 
toaneuen monbe. 1575 T'uRBERV. Venerte 230 Some hane 
vsed in times past, to put a dogges haires odde into an Ash 
or Ceruisetree. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Setv. 145 If you 
make two such bodies..to run a tilt upon such a line of 
odd leastings. 1882 Minxcnin Unipl. Atuemat. 25 HW the 
direction-angle of one equals that of the other increased by 
any odd multiple of =. 

e. + Zven and odd, all included, without ex- 
ception, one and all; + even nor odd, none at all. 
+ For edd or even, on any account; for odd nor for 
even,onno account. +/or even or odd: sce EVEN a. 
isc. Lvenly add, oddly od:?: sce quots. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Mathou) 382 How dar pu pane 
for fa or ewyn fra fi lorde tak hyre to be? cxgqo Syr 
Gowther 283 Speke no word, even ne odde. ¢1440, 1460, 
1485 [see EvEN a. 15ch 1870 Bittincstey Anuedid vin. def. 
g. 185 A number enenly odde..is that which an cuen 
number measureth by an odde number. /did. def. 10 
185 b, A number odly odde is that, which an odde number 
doth measure by an odde number. 1796 Hutton J/a¢h, 
Dict. \. 4s0/2 Evenly Odd Numéber, 

da. Odd and (or) even dial. odds or evens): a 
game of chance = even or odd (see EVEN a, 15 A), 

(tgs2 Hutoer, Euen or odde, far, fuipar,a game much 
vsed now a dayes amonge chyldren.] 1836 I. Howarp 
R. Reefer xii, Playing at odd-and-even for nuts, 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They presently fell to pitch 
and toss, chuckfarthing, odd or even, 1882 Lance, Gloss, 
Odd-or-cven, a child’s game, played by holding in the 
closed hand one or two small articles, the opposing player 
having to guess the number, 

e. adsol. as sb. The odd, aneven number. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie u. iii{i.] (Arb.) 85 Your 
ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleven. did. 86 This sort of composition in 
the odde I like not. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) J, 328 Just 
as the odd is a part of number, and number is a more 
extended notion than the odd, 

3. Used in numeration to denote a remainder or 
numerical surplus over and above a ‘round number’ 
(as of units over tens, dozens, or scéres) ; and thus 
becoming virtually an indefinite cardinal aumber 
of lower denomination than the round number 
named, . 

a. in phr. avd odd precede the sb. qualified. 

13.. EE. Aliit. P. B. 426 Of be lene of Noe lyf to lay 
a lel date, Pe sex hundreth of his raid & none odde jerez. 
a1gq8 Hau Chron, Hen, Vi, 166b, Had contynued in 
the English possesston, from the yere of our Lord .M. lv. 
whichis .iil C, andod yeres. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, 
II. v. (1886) 36 Bodin confirmeth them with an hundred and 
odd lies, 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2356/4 With 200 and odd 
Pounds. 1748 Arson's Vay. 11. i, 109 Two bundred and 
odd men, 1865 M. Aanotp £ss. Crit. 1. 29 Go into ecstasies 
over the eighty and odd pigeons. 

b. and odd, following the sb. arch. or Obs. 

1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles Prol, 68 They shall [fynde] 
ffele ffawtis, ffoure score and odde. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 
iii. 57 Sex hundreth yeris & od haue I, ..In erth, .. liffyd. 
1548 Watt Chron, Hen. Vill, 120 The nomber whiche 
departed... were..five hundreth horsemen and odde wel and 
warlike. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 134 Distant sixtie 
miles and nts 1642 Rocers Naaman 10 Full one thou- 
sand six hundred years and odde. 

ce. without avd (chiefly after tens). 

2593 Suaks, Rich. //1, 1. i. 96 Eightie odde yeeres of 
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sorrow haue I seene, 1660 ove Neve Earp. Phys. Mech. 
xxv. 202 Forty odde, if not fifty great bubbles of Air. 1703 
Martsoroucn Leti, & Disp. (1845) 1. 170 We have fifty odd 
of our troops taken. 1793 JEFFERSON HW it. (1850) LV. 75 
Fleeced of seventy odd dollars. 1885 Law Times LX XIX. 
19/1 ‘The 1300 odd pages..contain much of extreme value. 

d. e/tip2. denoting age, the word ‘ years’ being 


understood. coflog. : 

1845 oop Fatthiess Sally Brown xvii, His death, which 
happen‘d in his berth, At forty-odd befell. 1862 TuackrKay 
Wes. (1872) X. 223 At sixty odd, love, most of the ladies of 
thy orient race have lost th@bloom of youth. 

4, Used to denote a surplus over a definite sum, 
or a remainder of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure. 

1382 Pol. Poents (Rolls) J. 268 Of twelve monethes me 
wanted one, And odde days ayen or ten. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilerinage (1614) 856 The Mexicans divided the ycare into 
eighteene moneths, ascribing to each twentie dayes, so that 
the five odde dayes were excloded. 1722 Dz For Cof, Yack 
(1840) 90 It was 22s. 64¢.5 21s. I had been to fetch, and 
the odd money was my own before. 1873 Hatn du //is 
Name i. 1 He would relax his hold on the odd sols and 
deniers. 

+b. and odd or odd (denoting an indefinite nnm- 


ber) qualifying a sb, of lower denomination. Cds, 


or arch. 

21548 Haut Chron, Hen, 11, 32b, When he had reigned 
-xili, yeres, v. monthes and oddedaies. 1603 PitowE Stanzas 
in Farr §. P. Fas. / (1848), Three thousand and od hundred 
clowds appere. 1634 Sir ‘I’. Hersert 7rav, 43 It is in 
the latitude of twenty two degrees, odde minutes sorth. 
1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5213/4, 11 Foot odd Inches in the 

old, 1813 Str R. Witson Priz. Diary 1. 434 Thirty-eight 
thousand odd hundred infantry, two thousand odd hundred 
cavalry. 

+c. (and) odd money, denoting a surplus sum 
of lower denomination. Oés, 

1472 Jous Paston in P. Left. M11. 48 Vour byl! a lone 
Aaa iiij mark and ode monye. 1530 Eow. VI 9e2/. Rem. 
(Roxb.) 267 The det of thirty thousand pound and ode 
money was put over an yere. 1689 Wooo Life 8 June 
(0.11,S.) IT. 30g [They] broke as many windows as came 
to 7¢/, and od money. 1742 Ricnaroson Manela TIT. 93 
Pay the Thirty-five Pounds odd Money.. sand the remain- 
ing Four Pounds odd will be a little Fond .. towards the 
Childrens Schooling. 

d. A surplus of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure (as in b and ec) is now ex- 
pressed simply by adding odd. 

1742 [see c]. 1835 Marrvat Fae. Farth/. ii, The pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/. odd. 1892 
Law Times Rep. UXVV. 52/2 \t was orally agreed .. that 
the amount of such costs should be taken at 63/. odd. 

II. Transferred senses. 

5. That exists or stands alone; single, sole, 
solitary, singular, Now only dfat. +By odd, 
separately, by itself, alone (ods.). +AU and odd, 
all and each, one and all (ods.). Av odd one 
(worth. dial.) a single one, one only. 

¢ 1330 R. Beunxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4614 Long pyles.. 
dide ay make; ffaste yn Temese dide bey hem stake, .. 
Ageyn pe schipes stod ilkon od. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. 
(&lasins) 140 Say nocht of godis, bot ae » Fore ie word 
afferis ay be ode. c¢1gio Morr ficus Wks, 28 As he [God] 
in soueraine dignitie is odde, So will he in loue no parting 
felowes haue. 1556 LavoErr Yractate 165 Cause 30ur 
prechoars, all and od, Trewlie sett furth the wourd of God. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss, Odd, adj. single. 1876 Wid. Yorks. 
Gloss., Odd-house,a single dwelling, amid-land, always gets 
this name, 1877 NV. WW. Line. Gloss., Odd, .. single, lonely. 
«.fOdd kitlin, puppy, pig, chicken, stocking’ Ke, 1888 


Shefficld GL, Oad, lonely. ‘An odd house ‘an odd place’. 4 


+8. Singular in valour, worth, merit, or eminence; 
unique, remarkable; distinguished, famous, re- 
nowned; rare, choice. Os. (Compared odder, 


oddest.) 


¢x400 Destr. Troy 4097 With Eleuon od shippes abill to 
werre. /érfd. 4165 So od men in armys, & egur to fight. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 189 Ane of pe oddist Emperoars of be 
werde. /éfd, a12t Pe honouris of pat odd clerke Homore 
pegrete. sid. 3783 Kyng porrus. .eft had assemblid Anopire 
ost of odmen him eft on toride. @1568 Ascuam Scholem., 
1. (Arb.) 101 For our tyme, the odde man to performe all 
three perfitlie..is, in my poore opinion, /vhaunes Séusntius, 
1570 Dee Alathé. Pvef a0 ‘A Gentleman (which. .for skill 
in the Mathematicall Sciences and Languages is the Od 
man of this land). 1577-87 Hotinsuro Chrow. I. 38/2 He 
would... haue beene .. knowne for as od a gentleman .. as 
anie in the English pale of Ireland. 1592 MontcomMeRie 
Atise. Poems \v. 3 Good Robert Seot..Vho, vhill thou livd, 
for honestie wes od. 1611 Corcr., Nebras, Vn entendement 
@ double rebras, an odde head, a notable wit, a terrible 
Pate. a 1661 Feu..er Worthies, Wales (1662) 34 He was an 
Odde man indeed, for all the Popish party coald not match 
him with his eqoal in Learning and Eaton. 1698 Frrer 
Acc, &. India §& P. 249 Where were many Neat Tombs; 
bat the Oddest, because New, was one beset with Young 
Cypress Trees. 


+7. Not even, accordant, or conformable; un- 


even, unequal, discrepant, diverse, different. Ods. 
1390 Gower Conf. II]. 138 The word ander the coupe of 
hevene Set every thing or odde or evene. 1542 UpatL 
Erasi. Apoph. 162 b, How ferre odde those persones are 
from the natore of this prince. 1551 Hannon rh, Repent, 
in Furnivall Ballads I. 330 Lorde! that their lyves were 
nothing od Vnto their sayenge that they tell! 1556 Routnson 
tr. Alore's Utopia (ed. 2) Transl. to Rdr., The successe and 
our intente prone thinges farre odde. 1596 Royoon Elegy 
on Sidney's Astrophel vy, Upon the branches of those trees, 
The airie-winged people sat, Distinguished in od degrees, 
One sort is this, another that. é 
+b. Not even or ‘square’, having a balance on 
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the wrong side. 70 be odd with, to fail of being 
‘even’ or ‘quits’ with. Cf. Evena. 10, 10. Obs. 
- 1 e + te 
WemiaiheeoLareg i cue ceeneuttcs 
aAgst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 120, I caste me nat to be od 
With neythyr of yow tewyne. 
te. At variance or strife; at odds (2wtA). rare. 

1562 Hevwoop J’row §& Epigr. 191 Thrift and thou art od. 
1606 Suas, 7. & Cr, 1. v. 265 The generall state I feare, 
Can scarce intreat you to be odde with him. 

8. Extraneous or additional to what is reckoned 
or taken into account ; hence, That is not, or cannot 
be, reckoned, included, or co-ordinated with other 
things; not belonging to any particular total, set, 
or group ; not forming part of a regular series; un- 
connected ; irregular; casual. Also, in weakened 
sense, merely conveying a notion of indefiniteness 
or fortnity, esp. with indef. adjs., as some odd 
(= ‘some or other’), azy odd (=‘any chance’, 
fany stray'). Odd ends, edd things, odds and 


ends (see Opps 54. 7). 

1450 Myne 198 Loke also they make non odde weddynge. 
@ 1§00 WV/S. Astinole 344 \Bodl.) If. 22 Thus shalt thou bryng 
in bi odde drawghtes in cas pa be a drawght behynde. 
1567 Harman Cava? 62 There sekinge aboute for odde 
endes, [he] at length founde alytle whystell of syluer. 1577 
Harrison Luglasd it. vi. (1877) i 150 Hridales, purifications 
of women, and such od meetings, 1577 tr. Budiiuger's 
Decades (1392) 286 Vnhoneste sparing of encrie odd halfe- 
penie. 1594 Suaks. Afch. ///, 1 ili. 337 Odde old [Qr. 
(1597) old odde] ends, stolne forth of holy writ. 1656 Caw1iy 
Pindar, Odes, Brutus v, When we see perish thus by odd 
Events, Hl inen, and wretched Accidents, The best Cause. 
@1joo Plume Lie Bp. Hacket (1865) 137 He often said.. 
many years before his death, that some odd October would 
pare us. 1707 W. Fuxneci. Voy. round World 33 ‘This 
second Prize, after we had taken out a few odd Things, was 
..dismist. 1749 Firtotse out Foues xu. ix. Acading, 
Containing little more thana few odd observations, 1821 
Care f7i, ddéustr. I. 131 Odd rain-drops damp'd his face. 
1871 C, Ginnon Lack of Gofd i, They had come to see what 
odd pence they could pick up. 1883 4 diondéury Gloss. 
s.v., An odd chiéd is an illegitimate child. 

b. Of a placc: Situated apart from the general 
body of places; out of the way; in phr. odd corner 
(angle) (see CORNER 56.1 6), and dal. 

1576 Frenne Janof?. fist, 402 Veing but a private man, 
and shutt op close in an odde corner. 1582 StaxvucestT 
Feueis 1. (Arb) 28 Vs to this od corner thee wynd tempestuus 
hurled. 
the Isle, 1631 Wrever luc. Fin. Von. 645 He was con- 
strained to. .seeke odde corners for his safety. 1832 ‘T'rnxv- 
son Jifler's D, 68 From some odd corner of the brain. 

e. Of an interval of time: Occurring casually 


betwecn times of fixed ocenpation, 

1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 100/2 They may have 
casily learned at any odd hour the Halian tongue. 1819 
Arnotp Lef. in Stanley Lie (1844) LiL. 61, I fear 1..do not 
inake the most of all the odd five and ten minutes’ spaces 
which I get in the course of the day. 1853 Lytton Ady 
Newel v. vii, He..bought a ‘Peerage ', and it became his 
favourite study at odd quarters of an hour. 1893 Jessorr 
Stud. by Recluse Pref. 9 Vhe great teachers are not they 
who pick up their knowledge at odd moments. 

d. Not forming part of a regular course of work, 
as odd job, a casual disconnected piece of work. 
Hence odd-jobber, odd-job man, one who does odd 
jobs, and similarly odd man, lad, hand, etc. 

1859 Dickens 7. Tive Cities tt. i, Outside Tellson’s..wasan 
odd-job man, 18.. Mrs. Srorraro /¥lor's li te, Pottering 
- about the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend to. 
1877 N.IW. Linc. Gloss,, Odd Jobs, various small things on 
a farm, or ia a large household, which require doinz, hut 
belong to ao person's regular work. 1886 11, F'. Luster 
Under two Fig Trees 9 All that the odd-jobber did was to 
stack the soil. 1892 W. S. Gitnert Foggerty's Mairy 161 
A chambermaid and a nondescript odd-man constituted her 
staff of assistants. 1894 Northumbld. Gloss, Odd-laddy, 
a boy kept on farms todo odd. .jobs, such as carting tarnips, 
manure, etc. The horse he drives is called the odd-horse; 
his cart the odd-cart, ete. . . 

e. Forming part of an incomplete pair or set. 

1746 Hl. WaLro.e Zet?. (1846) I. 105 Calling odd man! 
as the hackney chairmen do when they want a partner, 
1757 Mitts in PArl. Traxs, L. 108 It melted .. a pair of 
sheepshears, and some odd hrass buckles and candlesticks 
that lay on the wall. 1764 Foote Patron 1 (1781) 25 With 
what stock did you trade? I can give you the catalogue... 
Two odd volumes of Swift; the Life of Moll Flanders [ete.]. 
185 Mavurw Lond. Labour 1. 229 Sellers of odd aumbers 
of periodicals and broadsheets, 1870 Dickens £. Drood iii, 
Odd volumes of dismal books. 

+f. Extra; given over and ahove. Oés. 

1602 Suaks, Afar. v. ii. 185, } will win for him if I ean: if 
not, Ie gaine nothing but my shame, and the odde hits. 
1602 2nd Pt, Return fr. Parnass. 1. iii. 349 You shall haue 
40 shillings and an odde pottle of wine. 

9. Differing in character from what is ordinary, 
usual, or normal; out of the ordinary course; extra- 


ordinary, strange. (Compared odder, odides?.) 
arisoz H. Sata Servs. Wks. 1866 I. 84 Amongst the 
heathen they had many odd conceits. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. 
Jor Mi.v.i. 61 lf she be mad..Her madnesse hath the oddest 
frame of sense. 1679 L. Appison 1s¢ St. Mahuntedisut A ij b, 
Though many odde things are here set down of this 
Imposter, yet they are all own’d by his Sectaries. 171r 
Apptson Sree No. 72 2 He was a Member of the Ever- 
lasting Club. So very odd a Title raised my curiosity. 1772 
T. Simpson Vermin-Killer i, Some may think it odd for 
a man to sit down and write on so trifling a sabject as 
vermin. 3853 Miss Mitroxp in L’Estrange Life LI. xiii, 
a odd cirenmstance is that the oak-leaves this year are 
falling as soon as those of the elm. 1868 Frexman Nori. 


1610 Suaks. Feap, 3. ii. 223 In an odde Angle of | 


: ODD. 


Cong. WV. ix. 333 mote, Wt is odd that they are not »poken of, 
Afod, T know something still odder than that 

b, Of persons, their actions, etc.: Strange in 
behaviour or appearance: peculiar; eccentric. 

1588 Suaks. 2. 4. £. v. i. 15 He is too picked, too spruce, 
loo affected, too ndde, as it wele. 1599 — Much Ado i. 1. 
72 So cdde, and from all fashions, As Beatrice ix 1679 L. 
Appison 1st St. Vahumedisut 33 Going up and down after 
an odd distracted manner. 1711 Steere Sfect. Novag Pr 
An odd Fellow, whose Face t have often scen at the Play. 
house, gave me the following Letter. 1741 Fteipinc Con. 
versation Wks. 1724 1X. 369 One of these [philosophers], when 
be appears. .among us, is distingaished. -by the name of an 
add fellow. 1796 Nrtsox 18 Aug. in Nicolas Désf. (1? 43) 
I 243 Maurice Suckling..may be odd, but I believe none 
will do more real good with the estate. 1882 Ouipa Maremna 
1. 38 The village people thought her odd, and were a little 
afraid cf her. 

e. Of material things: Strange in appearance, 
fantastic, grotesque. 

1613-39 |. Joxysim Leoni Palla fiu's Archit. (1742) V1. 50 
This Hasement..does weil enough; not but that it is some- 
thing odd. 1697 Damier Jey. 1. 317 Le busied himself in 
making a Chest with 4 boards...Tt was bute an ill shaped 
odd thing. 1838 Murray's Hand-th, MN. Germ. 484 In the 
garden of the chétean is an odd, many-sided building, 
resembling a Chinese temple. 1858 Dickens Leté. 1580) If. 
66 It is the oddest carriage in the world. 

B. sé, (elliptical use of the aéj.\ 

a. An odd thing ; that which is odd. 
(See quot. 1882. 
[== ON, odd?, oddr.) 

1830 Gatt Lagte Fo tt. vil, (1849) 63, 1 have now and 
then ineddled with an odd er an end. 1833 Macathay Ess, 
ff. Walpole 1887) 288 With the Sublime and the Beantiful 
Walpole had nothing to do..the Odd was his peculiar 
domain, 1869 Lossdale Gloss. Odd, ne a small point of 
land or promontory 3 as ‘Green Ord 1882 Golfer's Hand: 
fook 33 Jam. Suppl.) G) ‘An odd’, ‘two odds", etc. per 
hole, means the handicap given to a weak opponent by 
dedui ting one, two, ete. strokes from his total every hole. 
(2) To have played ‘the odd‘ is to have played one stroke 
more than your adversary. goo Westin. Gaz, 8 Nov. 10/2 
Mr. Douglas English comributes an interesting preface on 
‘The Photography of the Odd ', with some excellent pictarcs 
tree frog, caterpillar, dormonse, and so on. 

C. adv. and quasi-adz. 


41. In a singular or unusual degree, extraor- 


dinarily, eminently; absolutely, completely. Ods, 

e1go00 Dests, Troy 7466 Tis armour was od good.  f/rd. 
10839 Pantasilia..That honerable Ector od myche Inuyt, 
fbi, 9597 Deffibus. .Pletid vito Paris.. Whether the Duke 
were od dede, ¢1450 Jes dit 159 ‘These kynges were odde 
noble knyghtes, ; 

2. quasi-adz, in various senses: see the adj. 

1567 DP. Deversry Ferses in Fenton's Trag. Disc. Wheria 
he lives so odde from righ: and lawe. 1579 E. Hake Vewes 
out of Fowles Churchyarde vi, | meane professors of the 
tracth, How far yet live they od! 1602 Suans, //aui. 1. v.170 
How strange or odde so cre I beare my selfe, 1876 'P. 
Pyrrr’ Wr. Gray and Neighbours, “We lives odd, yer 
honour, in a tent’, ‘Living odd'.. means in Marshland 
phrascology living in a house standing by itself, 

D. Comb. 

1. General comb. of the adj.; &. parasynthetic, 
as (sense 2) odd-numbered, -loed adjs.; (sense 9) 
odd-concetted (+ odd-ceiled ,, -humoured, -mannered, 
-feaked, -shaped, -sighted adjs. 

tg9t Suans, Jive Gene. ul. vii 46 Ve knit it vp in silken 
strings, With twentie ‘od-conceited troe-loue knots. 1641 

jroMeE Fourall Crew w. i, Wks. 1873 111, 423, | have heard 
much of this old od-ceited Justice Clack. 1665 Nerpiast 
Med. Mediciux 41 Tf an “odd-hamon'd disease happen, 1882 
Contenip. Rev. Aug. 235 Placing two settlers on homesteads 
on cach even-cumbered section and also two settlers on each 
*odd-nambered section. 1774 Gonpsm. Nat, Ais. V1. 
293 A nomber of *odd shaped animals. 1690 Bentiev 
Mhal, 505 What an “odd sighted Examiner 1 have to deal 
with; that..can see in Hooks what never was there. 1872 
Nictiotson Pafront. 424 The hind feet are “odd-toed. 

b. the adj. or adv. with a pple., as cdd-contrived, 
-looking, -sounding, -thinking, -lurned adjs. 

21682 Sir T. Prownxe Zvacts 127 lf he delighteth in “odd 
contrived phancies, 1774 Gotnsm. Net, //fst, VI. 9g ‘This 
*odd-looking animal. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 45 Such 
far-fetch'd and *odd-sounding expressions. 1717. Prior 
Aina in. 47 Some *odd-thinking youth, Less friend to 
doctrine than to troth. 1772 Ann. Keg. 47 He had an *odd- 
tarned mind, and a bad heart. : 

2. Special comb.: odd-and-end a., promiscuous, 
miscellaneous, consisting of odds and ends: see 
Opps 7; odd-come-short, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece; an odd remainder or 
fragment; f/. odds and ends; odd-come-shortly, 
some day or other in the near future; odd-horse, 
odd-man-out, modes of singling ont, by tossing 
or the like, one person from among three or more, to 
perform some part, pay the reckoning (hence /o go 
the odd man), etc.; odd-man-wins, a gambling 
game in which three toss coins, and the one who 
tosses with a different result from the two others, 
wins; odd-mark, ‘that portion of the arable Jand 
of a farm set apart for a particular crop, as it 
comes in order of rotation under the enstomary 
cultivation of the farm’ (Miss Jackson Séropsh. 
Word-bk.); odd-pinnate @., pinnate (as a leaf) 
with an odd terminal leaflet, imparipinnate. See 


also ODDFELLOW, ODDWOMAN. en 
1863 N. Macteon Remin. Highland Parish ii, A little 
world of its own, to which wandering pipers, pari fools... 
-2 


b. Golf. 
e. dial, A smail point of land 


ODD. 


with all sorts of *odd-and-end characters came. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney 118. 316 Some supplementary parcels, and 
what elderly ladies in country towns call ‘*odd-come-shorts'. 
1873 Kuoua Broucuton Nancy 1. 79 A dinner-party ..a 
squire or two, a squiress or two, a curate or two—such odd- 
come-shorts as can be got together..at briefest notice. 1876 
— ¥oan (1877) 46 An old laurel tree, into which every odd- 
come-short that the family has not known where else to 
deposit..has been put. 1738 Swirt /olite Convers. i, Col, 
Miss, when will you be married? .//ss. One of these *odd- 
come-shortly’s, colonel. 1821 Scott Leét. I]. 110, 1 will 
write her a Jong letter one of these odd-come-shortlys. 1801 
Sporting Mag. XIX. 115 No cards, dice, “odd-horse, or 
tossing-up to be permitted. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxxvi, Going the *odd man or plain Newmarket for fruit, 
ginger heer. 1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 128/2 The good luck 
which attends us in the political ‘*odd-man-out’ game. 
1883 S%. Fawes's Gaz, 5 Dec. 6/1 At coin-spinning the 
game generally played is ‘*odd man wins’. 1805 Dun- 
comBe in Yral. KR. Agric. Soc. (1853) XIV. 1. 455 Nearly 
one third of the arable land is constantly under the culture 
of wheat, and that third, during its preparation for the seed, 
is termed the *odd mark. 185§ /éfd. XVI. 1. 557 Sup- 
posing his oddmark of wheat about 20 acres..he sacrificed 
the full amount of the balf year’s rent. 

+ Odd, v. Obs. rare. [f.Opna.] trans. To 
make odd or irregular (in quot. in reference to 
syncopation). 

1597 Mortey /afred. Jfus. 89 The third is a driving waie 
in two crotchets and a minime, hut odded by a rest, so that 
it nener commeth euen till the close. 

dder, compar. of Opp @.; obs. form of OTHER. 

O'ddfe:llow, Odd-fellow. [A fanciful 
appellation: cf. Opp a. 9b.] A member of a 
society, fraternity, or ‘order’, organized under this 
name, with initiatory rites, mystic signs of recogni- 
tion, and various ‘degrees’ of dignity and honour, 
for social and benevolent purposes, especially that 
of rendering assistance to members in sickness, 
distress, or other need. 

The name ‘ Odd Fellows’ appears to have been originally 
assumed hy local clubs formed in various parts of England 


during the 18th c, for convivial and social purposes, usually 
with rites of initiation, passwords, and secret ceremonies, 


supposed to imitate those of Freemasonry. Associations of | 


these clubs were formed from time to time for purposes of 
mutual recognition; of which that styled the ‘ Independent 
Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity’, formed about 
1813, has grown into a vast organization, having local 
branches or ‘lodges’ throughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, as well as in the United States and some foreign 
countries. Besides this, there are numerous smaller societies 
of the same ‘order’ in Great Britain and the Colonies; 
a distinct federation also exists in the United States, which, 
beginning in 1819 in connexion with the Manchester Union, 
separated from it in 1842, and is now a great and important 
organization. 

1811 Lex-Bal., Odd Fellows, a convivial society; the 
introduction to the most noble grand, arrayed in royal robes, 
is well worth seeing at the price of becoming a member. 
1854 Tvorzau Walden viii. (1886) 170 Men will..if they 
can,constrain him to helong to their desperate odd-fellow 
society. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 8/2 A great gathering 
of Oddfellows was held last evening at the Masons’ Hall 
tavern..to welcome the grand master of the Manchester 
Vnity. 1887 Scofsuzan 16 May 6/5 A General Council Meet- 
ing of the Scottish Order of Oddfellows’ Friendly Society 
was held on Saturday at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh. 

{ence O-ddfellowship, the status of an Odd- 
fellow; the principles and organization of the 


© Oddfellows’. 

187: Daily News 30 June,1 am forgetting that some of 
my readers are, perhaps, unacquainted with the rudiments 
of Odd-Fellowship. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. VII. 36/1 On 
its institution in Manchester, the main purpose of Odd. 
fellowship was declared by its laws to be, ‘to render assist- 
ance to every brother who may apply through sickness, 
distress, or otherwise, if he be well attached to the King and 
government, and faithful to the Order’. 

Oddish (dif), z. [f. Oppa. + -13H1.] Some- 
what odd or peculiar. 

1705 Rowe Biter ui, Such a scurvy, abominable. .oddish 
«kind of a Husband. 1829 Avetrofolts 1. 212 Some oddish 
coincidences occurred in the theatre. 1854 fraser's Mag. 
XLIX. 292 He's odd-ish, and quite unlike otber people. 

Oddity (¢diti). [f Opp a. + -1rv.] 

1. The quality or character of being odd or 
peculiar; peculiarity, strangeness, singularity. 

1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones Pref, All Manner of 
precious Stones that have been ever valued for their Beauty, 
Colour, Oddity, Curiosity. 1824 Scorr $4. Ronan's xxili, 
Pray do not set up for wit and oddity; there is nothing in 
life so intolerable as pretending to think differently from 
other people. 1888 Frita Aufobiog. 111, vi. 144 The 
oddity of the situation seemed to strike both at the 
same time, ‘ 

2. An odd characteristic or trait, a peculiarity. 

1713 STEEL& Guardian No. 144 ® 1 Our very street- 
beggars are not without their peculiar oddities. 1826 
Disraeir Viv. Grey 1. xv, All people have their oddities. 
1877 Dowoen Shaés. Print. v. 48 Love's Labour Lost is.. 
a comedy of oddities of dialogue. 

3. a. An odd or peculiar person. 

1748 Smottetr Kod. Rand. xiv. (1804) 309 This ridiculous 
oddity danced up to the table nt which we sat, 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule xii. 180 He did not wish to gain the reputation 
of having married an oddity. 

b. Something odd or peculiar; a fantastic, gro- 
tesque, or strange-looking object; a strange event. 

1834 L. Rircwe Wand. by Seine 4g When any oddity 
took place in the town, such as an ill-assorted marriage, or 
a ridiculous love-suit. 1840 Miss Murock Ogi/oies iv, Hugh 
«ehad often glanced half-contemptuously at the various 
oddities which decorated the chamber of the old politician, 


60 
O-ddlegs. [Opp A. 7.] = Jenny 6. 


Yorkshire Correspondent, The tools called Jennies are 
sometimes called oddlegs or moffs. They are compasses 
with one bent leg. 


O-ddlike, a Sc. and north. dial, [f. Opp a. 
+ -LIKE.] Odd-looking, 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. wt. v, An odd-like wife, 
they said, that saw A moupin runkled granny. 1815 ScoTr 
Guy AM. xxxix, Is not it an odd-like thing that ilka wauf 
carle in the country has a son and heir, and that the house 
of Ellangowan is without male succession? x894Morthumdld, 
Ghss., Oddlike, oddishlike, odd-looking, 

Oddly (gdli), ad. [f Opp a. + -Ly?.] In 
an odd manner, 

1. In reference to number: Not evenly; in oddly 
even, oddly odd: see EVEN a. 15 c, ODD A. 2 ¢. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 5 Even Numbers Oddly, these 
may be parted into equal halves, but the halves will be odd. 

“fies Bingls, solely, alone. Oéds. 
pone &, Adit. P. B. 923 pou art oddely byn one out of 

is Ty ° 

+3. Singularly; remarkably; 
choicely. Oéds. . 

3 EF. Adit, P.B. 698, 1 compast hem a kynde crafte 
+. & amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely dere. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 6859 So odly pai foght, hat the grekes gaf 
bake. ¢1425 SY. Christina iii. in Anglia VIII, 120/40 Pen 
was I odly mery. 1526 Skerton Maguy/: 1624 ‘Thy wordes 
& iy mynde odly well agree. 1541 Etyot Got. ut. vi, 
Cutting an odly great pomegranate. 

4. In an uneven, irregular, or incongruous manner; 
tso as not to be even or equally balanced (ods.) ; 
irregularly; in a haphazard way. 

1592 Suaks. Row. § Sud. n. v. 61 How odly thou repli'st : 
Your Loue saies like an honest Gentleman: Where is your 
Mother? 1§96 — Jerch. 1.1. ti.-79 Llow odly he is suited, 
1638 Sin T. Hreueer 7'rav, (ed. 2) 166 In Persia... Justice 
is so odly hallanced, 1649 G. Danien 7'rinarch., Rich. (1, 
eexcy, Nothing comes odly in; but from a fixt Determina- 
tion, all things Rise or Fall. 1722 De For /lague (1884) 
192 People.. who having no Subsistence or Ifabitation.. 
liv'd oddly. 1821 Crane Ftd, Adinstr. 1. 89 Pattering 
acorns oddly drop. 

5. In an extraordinary, unusual, or peculiar 


manner; strangely ; fantastically, grotesquely. 

1610 Suans. Jem, v.1.197 low odty will it sound, that I 
Must aske iny childe forgiuenesse? 1673 Ray Yourn, Lav 
C.28 A Japan Letter, odly painted. 1713 Bernucry //y/as 
& Phil. i, Whs. 1871 1. 271, 1 profess it sounds oddly, to say 
that sugar is not sweet. @1839 Praro Poems (1864) I. 44 
How oddly beauties will behave | 1877 Brack Green Past. 
xxiv. (1878) 190 Oddly enough he seemed to take a greater 
interest than ever in the Von Rosens, 

b. Often hyphened to pples. used adérzd. 

a1704 Locke (J.), Some oddly-shaped fetus. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crintwa (1876) I. xiv. 302 The most strenuous adver. 
saries of this oddly-fated Prince. 1879 Dowpen Southey v. 
136 The oddly-assorted pair met in Taylor's house, 1886 
ELS. Morse Fas. Homes vi. 275 Oddly-shaped stones. 

Odd-man: see Opp A.1, 6, 8d, D, 2. 

Odd-me-dod, dial. corr. of Llopmanpop. 

1880 Jerrnries Greene Ferne F, 257 There, you great 
odd-me-dods—you don’t know what it is! 


Oddments (p'dménts), sd. p/. [f. Opp a. + 
-MENT.] Odd articles, items, fragments, or remnants; 
odds and ends; esp. articles belonging to broken or 
incomplete sets, as offered for sale. 

In Printing applied to the parts of a book other than the 
text, Le. the title-page, preface, contents, etc.; sometimes to 
the pages, whether of text or otber matter, remaining over 
after making up complete sections or ‘sheets’. 

1796 Mao. D’Arsiay Leéé, 10 July, I have still so many 
book oddments of accounts..to arrange. 1821 Care Vill. 
Adinrtr, 11.85 I'm your age treble, with some oddments to 't. 
1836 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 22 Everybody made upa parcel 
of clothes or some little oddments. 1873 Miss Braopon Str. 
& Péler, 1. vi. 64 Massed into one lot of oddments at an 
auction. 1883 Sat. Rev. 13 Oct. 467/1 Made up of plasters 
and match-boxes and medicine-bottles and heaven knows 
what other oddments. Aled. Advt., Vo clear off: special 
offer of Remnants, Oddments, &c. 


Oddness (g'dués). [f Ovp a. + -xEss.] 
1. Unevenness of number. 


nobly, rarely, 


1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xix. exxvi. (Add. MS. ° 


27944), And so in euene diuision is nou3t euenenesse medled 
wib oddenesse, nouber oddenesse wip cuenenesse. 1589 
Putrenuam Zing. Poesie tt. iiifi.]. (Arb.) 85 The first seemes 
shorter then the later, who shewes a more odnesse. -hy reason 
of his sharpe accent which is vpon the fast sillable. @ 1619 
Foturruy A theont. 1. x. § 4 (1622) 307 Take but One, from 
Three; and you..destroy the odnesse, 1875 Jowett Palo 
(ed. 2) 1. 407 The number three, which participates in odd- 
ness, excludes the even. e 

+2. Unique or rare character, singularity. Ods. 

xg81 Moccaster Positions xxxix, (1887) 188 Oftimes the 
report of that odnesse which we see not in effect, but heare 
of in speeche, falles out very lame. 1625 Br. J. WiLtiams 
Gt. Brit. Salonton 36 So will I compare these two Kings.. 
that you may see, by the odnesse of their proportion, how 
they differ from all Kings beside. 1666 J. Davies //ist. 
Caribby [sls. 127 So neatly made, that the eye cannot be 
cloy'd with considering the odness of their shapes. 

3. Divergence from what is ordinary or usual; 
strangeness, peculiarity ; eccentricity. 

1611 Cotcr., Sigearrure,..odnesse of humor, fantastical- 
nesse. x7zz Aouison Sfect, No.7 #1, 1 was reflecting with 
my self on the Oddness of her Fancy. 1785 Saran Fretoinc 
Ophelia 1. xiii, The oddness of the event would make people 
curious, 1836 Maccictivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xxii. 315 
The oddness of the dresses of the principal personages. _ 

+4. Want of congruity or harmony, irregularity. 


Obs. rare, 


ODDS. 


1680 Orway Orphan iv. ii, In my house 1 only meet with 
eddness and disorder. 

5, With az and p/. Something odd; +an irregu- 
larity, a discrepancy (0/s.); a peculiarity. 
_ 1913 STEELE Guardian No. 10? 7,1 shall be enabled..to 
introduce several pretty oddnesves in the taking and tucking 
upof gowns. 1714 Hue & Cry after Dr. S—/t in Somers 
Tracts 1. 390 Take Pen in Hand: Write some Odnesses. 
1738 Wuever in Phil. Trans. XL. 123 Neither of these 
Solutions would account for the Variety of Oddnesses ] have 
met with. 1866 Gro. Evior /, Holt xxxvi, It seemed an 
oddness requiring explanation. 


Odds (edz), sé. Also 6-7 oddes, ods, (6 Sc. 
oddis, odis, 7 odd’s, #/. oddses). [app. pl. of 
Opp a. taken subst.; cf. zews. In 16th. regularly, 
and in 17th and i8th c. usually, construed as a 
singular, ‘the odds zs or was’; an isolated 
instance of ‘ihe odds were’ appears in 1614, but 
this construction is unusual before the 19th c. 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend how the plural of 
odd came to be taken to express the sense ‘ difference ', and 
also how a word originally plural should, while still retain. 
ing the plural form, have been so constantly viewed and 
construed as singular. The most likely explanation is that 
eddes, oddis first meant ‘odd’ or ‘unequal things’ (ef. 
news = ‘new things or matters’), a relic of which appears 
to exist in the phrase ‘to make odds even' found in the 
earliest quotation. But the notion of two odd or unequal 
things so essentially involves that of the relation between 
them as easily to pass into that of ‘inequality ‘or ‘difference’, 
as it perhaps already did in the phrase in question, and as 
is fully developed in sense 2. After the sense ‘difference’ 
was once established, the plural character of the word 
might be lost sight of, the more easily that in this sense no 
singular was in use, nor, from the suggested origin, possible. 
We may compare the history of news, means, truce.) 

1. (?) Odd or nnequal things, matters, or condi- 
lions; inequalities; hence fo make odds even, to 
equalize or level inequalities, to adjust or do away 
with differences; +to do away with, atone for, 
remit, or forgive shortcomings and transgressions ; 
not to reckon his sins or crimes against a person. 

[Cf. Onn a, 7b, quot. 1450-70, ‘ We sal evin that is od’.] 

1500-20 Duxsar Pees Ixxxv. 56 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis evyne. 1§70 Saéir, Poems 
Reform, xvi. 70 Quben 3e forgaif him all his eryine, And 
maid his oddis enin. 1603 Snaks. Afeas. for Ai. 1. i. 41 
Yet death we feare That makes these oddes all euen. @ 1839 
Pratu Poems (1864) I]. 171 Death looks down with nods 
and smiles, And makes the odds all even. P 

2. The condition or fact of being uneqnal ; in- 
equality; disparity in number, amount, or quality ; 
dissimilarity: =D1rFERENCE 56.1. Now rave. +d 
odds, uncqual, different (06s.). 

1542 Upatt Zrasm, Apoph. 1 (1877) 282 Augustus.. 
admonished bis doughter Julia, to marke what great difference 
and oddes there was, betwene twoo women of high estate. 
1548 W. Patren £xf. Scot. in Arb. Garner 111. 60, 1 am so 
certain the excellency of his acts, and the baseness of my 
brain to be so far at odds. 1565 Ilarpinc in Jewel Def. 
Afol, (1611) 98 Euen among the most blessed Apostles... 
in likenesse of honour there was ods of power. 1565 JeweL 
téid, 612 Priesthood and Princehood haue one Originall and 
little oddes and small difference. 1587 Harrison Lagland 
at. i, (1877) 1. 36 There is an irreconciliable ods betweene 
them and those of the papists. 1613 M1. Rioey Magn. 
Bodies Pref. 2 Their proportion. .heing at too great oddes. 
1614 Ratricu fist. World 11. v. tii. $15. 522 But whatsoever 
disproportion was betweene the two Armies; farre greater 
were he oddes betweene the Captaines. 1631 May Lucan 
Contin. vit. 329 Twixt whom and Cassar was as great on 
ods Almost, as twixt the Furies and the Gods. 1690 
Locxe Hum. Und. w. xvi. § 12 ‘Tho’ there be a manifest 
odds betwixt the Bigness of the Diameter. 1756 Murs. 
Carperwoop in Scotsman (1884) 13 Dec. 9/6 To see the 
odds of clergymen in one country from another. entirely 
puts ont bigotry. 1823 Garr £atail 1. viii. 58, 1 ken nae 
odds o’ her this many a year, 1838-9 Hauuam est, Lit. 
IIT. 111. iv. § 58 167 Nature has made little odds among men 
of mature age as to strength or knowledge, 1854 LowEii 
Cambridge Thirty Vrs. Ago Pr. Wks, 1890 I. 86 The New 
England proverb says, ‘ All deacons are good, but—there’s 
odds in deacons’. , S 

b. The amount by which one number or quantily 
differs from another, or by which one thing exceeds 
or excels, or falls short of or below another; 


amount in excess or defect ; difference. 

1548 Upatt Eras. Par, Luke vi. 75 Whiche is bya great 
oddes higher. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /xtedl, ii. (1628) 7 
More words by oddes then these may he found. 1640 W. 
Bewse Prue Souldiers Convoy 86 What shall weigh downe 
this odds but prayer? 1667 Mitton ?. Z. tv. 447, 1 chiefly 
who enjoy So farr the happier Lot, enjoying thee Preéminent 
by so much odds. 1672 Marvetr Corr, Wks. 1872-5 11. 

3, 1t [a bill] was retained by the odds of two voices. 5799 
Was eron Writ, (1893) XIV. 234 The cheapest and by 
odds the most convenient mode. @1845 Hoop Agric. 
Distr, vi, At long and last the odds we split. 1866 Howetts 
Venet. Life 50 By all odds, the loungers at Florian's were the 
most interesting. . 

ec. Difference in the way of benefit or detriment. 


Now collog. in What's the odds? Jt ts or makes no 


odds. hs 
1642 Rocers Naantan To Rdr., So great the oddes is, in 
what way a truth be uttered. eis W. Morice Cocna quast 
row) Def. xv. 212 Aristippus would have found no odds in 
dying by, the hite ofa Lion, 1691 Locke A/oney Wks. 1727 
i. 95 Whether it be any Odds to England. 1776 G. 
Campret. Phtlos. Ret, (1801) 1. 1. v. 118 Their being com- 
pounded would make no odds. 1844 Dickens Jfart, Chuz, 
xili, 1t makes no odds whether a man hasa thousand pounds 
or nothing there. 1885 ‘I. A. Gururie: Tinted Venus viii. 
94 But there, it'sno odds, 1886 Besant Child, Gibeon 1. ix, 


ODDS. 


What's the odds to a working-man whether he spells right 
or wrong? ? 

3. Disagreement, dissension, variance, strife ; 
DIFFERENCE 3. Chiefly in a¢ odds, + bring to odds 
(cf. DIFFERENCE 3b’. 

1587 Harrison Lugland m. ix. (1877) t. 208 Those .. who 
otherwise would live at strife, and quickelie be at ods. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery..to bring 
the king and him to oddes. 1604 Snaxks. Off, u. ili, 185, 
I cannot speake Any heginning to this peeuish odds. 1611 
Bisre Transl. Pe 6 fhe father .. findeth so great fanle 
with them for their oddes and iarring. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival’s fron Agé 27 In Germany, they..fell to oddes 
Raoely about the Sacrament of the last Supper. 1694 

lortmux Kadelais ww. xxix. (1737) 121 Enemies; against 
whom he is eternally at odds. 1765 STERNE Tr. Shandy 
VIII. x, Abont which your reverences have so often been 
at odds with one another. 1873 Brownixc A'ed Cott. Vi.- 
cap 155 Old folk and young folk, still at odds, of course! 

4. Difference in favour of one of two contending 
parties; balance of advantage ; superiority in 
numbers or resources. Af (} wrth’ odds, with the 


balance of advantage for or against one. 

1574 Hetrowrs Gueuara's Fam, EA. Ep. Ded. (1577) 1, 
1 was constreined with too much oddes, to endure combate 
with both these furious spirites. 1587 J/s7~. M/ag., Adbanact. 
xxxvili, At home, with oddes, they durst not byde the 
stroke. 1600 Suaks. 4. VL. 1. fi. 169 You wil take little 
delight in it,.. there is such oddes in the man. 1628 
Woes S7it. Rememd, Pref. 235 The ods is more then ten 
tothree. 1676 Hoses flied xx. 136 Nor does it need : so 
much we have the ods. 1708 Swirt Sacra: Test Wks. 
1755 11. 1, 129 There appeared at least four to one odds 
against them. 1834 Mrowin Avgler in Males 1, 259 ‘Vhe 
odds were now greatly in their favour. 1856 Froupe ///st. 
ug, (1858) 1. ii. 112 England had many times fought 
successfully against the same odds. 

+b. Superior position, advantage. 72 fake odds 
of, to take advantage of. Ods. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. v1. ti. 18 Unarm’'d all was the knight... 
Whereof he taking oddes, streight bids him dight Himselfe 
to yeeld his Love. 1628 Hornes 7TAucyd. (1822) 94 When... 
we come to undertake any danger we have this odds by it. 
1727 A. Hamitton New Ace &. Ind. 1. p. xvi, am not 
ignorant of the great Odds that the Bishop had of me, both 
in Education and Capacity. 1750 J. Netson Fond. (1836) 
23, I have the odds of you, for | have a nich worse opinion 
of myself than you can have. 

e. Equalizing allowance given to a weaker 
player or side in a game of skill or an inferior 
competitor ina handicap. Also fg. 

1g91 Fiorio ond /ruites 73 A. What advantage or oddes 
will you giue me? 4S. None at all: why should f give you 
oddes? +f. Because you play better than 1. 1593 Suaxs. 
Rich. ff,1, i. 62 Which to maintaine, I would allow him 
oddes, And meete him, were 1 tide to runne afoote, Euen 
to the frozen ridges of the Alpes. 1642 Fuuier /foly 6 Prof, 
St. iv. xx. 346 Warre is a game wherein very often tbat 
side loseth which tayeth the oddes. 1725 Batley #raso, 
Collog. 1. 82 There's no great IIonour in getting a Victory 
when Odds is taken. 1888 Bayce Amer. Conon. 11. Mi 
284 Each side feels tbat it cannot allow any odds to the other. 

5. In Letting, Advantage conceded by one of the 
ee in proportion to the assumed chances in his 


avour; the inequality of a wager, consisting in the 


ratio in which the sum to be given stands to that 
to be received. Zo /ay (give, etc.) odds, to offer 
a wager on terms favourable to the other party ; 
to take odds, to accept a wager thus proposed. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JI, y. v. 111, I will lay oddes, that ere 
this yeere expire, We beare our Ciuill Swords .. As farre as 
France. 160 — /fam. v. ii. 272 Yout Grace hath laide the 
oddes a‘ th’ weaker side. 1670 Corton Fsferuon 1. ww. 156 
He was $0 confident of his skill, as to offer odds, that .. he 
would either kill the Duke of Expernon, or very much 
endanger his life. 1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 405 
The Odds, at starting, were on Babram. 1845 Disraett 
Sybil 1. i, ‘Vi take the odds against Caravan’. ‘lu 
ponies?’ ‘Done’. 18s5‘Macautay Mist. Eng. xxi, LV. 
93 The Jacobites..would not give the odds, and could 
ied be induced to take any moderate odds. 1875 W. S. 
Haywarp Love agst. World roo What odds will you lay 
against him? ee. 

6. ‘Chances’ or halance of probability in favour of 
something happening or being the case; esp. in 
it ts odds (that, but), now usually the odds are. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 44 Tis ods but 1 shall 
thrust thee through the bucklerintothe brain. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Delays (Arb.) 525 1fa Man watch too long, it is odds 
be will fall asleepe. 1650 Jer. ‘Tavtor Holy Living (1727) 
245 It is infinite odds but he wilt quench the Spirit. a1 
Butter Rem, (1759) 1. 84 Those that..Can tell the Oddses 
of all Games. 1697 Devon Virg. Georg. Ded., The Odds 
are against him that he loses. 1720 De For Caf?t. Single 
fon viii. (1840) 148 It was a million to one odds that ever 
he conld have been relieved, 1748 Cresterr. Lett. (1792) 
11. clxvii. 116 It is odds but yon touch some body or other’s 
sore place. 1847 De Quincey Sp. A/f/. Nuvu vili.17 1t was 
odds but she had first embarked upon this billowy life 
from the literal Bay of Biscay. 1871 R. H. Huvron £ss. 
(1877) 1, 48 A game of chance where the odds are a hundred 
to one against you. 

7. Odds and ends, odd fragments or remnants, 
miscellaneous articles or things. Cf. Enp sé. 5. 

Perhaps, in origin, an alteration of odd ends, found in 
game sense much earlier see Oop a. 8); the later form 
baving a better jingle, and more comprehensive appearance. 

¢ 1746 J. Cotuirr (Tim Bobbin) View Lance. Diad. Gloss., 
Odids-on-eends, odd trifling things. 17..— Lett.m Rhyne, 
To R. Townely, “was Vhorsday last, when I, Jenn Goose- 
quill, Went for some odds-and-ends to Rochdale. x (65 
Keate Sketches fy. Nat, (ed, 2) 1.51 “Vis mt unstrapping my 
chaise trunk, laying out my odds and ends, and the affair is 
over. 1821 Byron Yuan un. Ixxxiii, Having pick'd up several 
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odds and ends Of freethougbts. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. 
xi, Fragments of old patterns, and odds and ends of 
spoiled goods, r85z Mus. Cartyte Le/?. 11. 193 There are 
still some odds and ends for the carpenter to do. 1860 
Saires Seiféfeip iv. 8a The very odds and ends of time 
may be worked up into results of the greatest value. 

8. Comé., as (sense 5) odils-giver, -recetver; 
odds-on a., on which odds are laid. 

1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 3/8 The proccedings were brought 
toa conclusion by the defeat of an odds-on fancy, Peerage. 
1892 (bid, 12 Sept. 3/4 Singularly enough the odds-giver 
was never in the race. 1898 /d7d. 30 May 11/3 livery even- 
nioney or odds-on favourite was howled over. 1900 esti, 
Gaz. 21 Apr. 3/3 We have played games by the hundred 
giving the odds of the QR, and have invariably made use 
of the right of castling QR without the least objection from 
the odds receiver. 


Odds (edz), v. dal. [f. pree. sb.] 
make different, alter; to balance. 

1863 Kinestry Iiater Bad. vi, 263 So they odds it till it 
comes even, as folks say down in Berkshire, 1876 S. 
Warwick, Gloss., Odds, to alter, make different. ‘1c ‘lH all 
be odds'd in a bit.’ 1883 //ampsh. Gloss., Odds, to alter. 
“1 can't odds ‘un.’ 1884 Ufpfor-on- Severn Gloss., Odds, to 
balance, as an account, or to alter. 


Oddsbob, Oddsbud, ete. : see On}. 


+O°'ddsman. Sc. O/s. In 6 odisman, ods- 
man. [Alteration of odd man (Opp a. 1): cf. 
thirdsman, daysman, ete.) An umpire, an arbiter. 

isBr Se. “lets Fas. VE (1814) I. 230/1 Referrit be the 
saidis parteis..to our souerane Jord as ouris man and 
odisman. 1883 Decree? ciréitral of Fas. VI Gow. dadind. 
(1742) 8 Ods-man and Overs-man, commonly chosen be 
Advice and Consent of baith the saids Parties. 


+O-ddwoman. Sc. Ods. [f. Oop a. + Womay, 
after od? wan.] A female umpire, an arbitress. 

1587 Sc. cicts Fas. WF (Jam.), And vmquhile the quene our 
souerane lordis derrest moder as odwoman and ourwoman. 


Oddzooks, Oddzounds: see On?. 

Ode (dud). Also 7 oado. [a. I. ede (¢ 1500 
in Hatz.-Darm.), =1t, Sp., Pg. eda, ad. late and 
med.1.. dda, earlier also éé¢, a. Gr. #69 (contracted 
from dordy) song, f. detdew to sing.] 

1. a. In reference to ancient literature (and in 
some early uses of the word in English): A poem 
intended or adapted to be sung; e.g. the Odes of 
Pindar, of Anacreon, of Ilorace. Choral Odes, the 
songs of the Chorus ina Greek play, ete. b. In 
modern use: A rimed (rarely unrimed) lyric, often 
in the form of an address; gencrally dignified or 
exalted in subject, feeling, and style, but sometimes 
(in earlier use) simple and familiar (though less so 
than a soug). 

1t rarely extends to 150 lines, and some poems so named 
are quite short, though prob. the name would not now he 
given tosuch, ‘The metre in longer odes is usually irregular 
(e.g. Dryden Alexander's Feast, Wordsworth ntimations 
of immortality), or consists of stanzas regularly varied 
(Gray's Pindaric Odes); but, in shorter ' odes ', sometimes 
of uniform stanzas (Gray's shorter odes). 

1588 Swans. 1. 4. 2.1%. iil. gg Once more Ile read the 
Ode that 1 haue writ. 1589 Puttennam Lng. Peesie i. xxx. 
(Arb.} 7z Out of the primitiue Greeke and Latine, as 
Comedie, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Flegie, Epigramme, 
and other moe. 1609 Hevwoon Sr7¢. Troy xu. xvii, They 
Qades and Cantons sing. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativity 24 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, And lay it lowly 
at his blessed feet. 1755 Grav (¢/t%) The Progress of 
Poesy, a Pindaric Ode. 1783 Cowrrr “ett. 4 Aug. We 
have few good English odes. 
Ode. Intimations of Immortality, 1805 — Ode to Duty, 
This ode is on the model of Gray’s Ode to Adversity, which 
is copied from Horace’s Ode to Fortune. 1825 Macautav 
Ess, Ailton (1887) 7 The Greek drama. .sprung from the 
ode. 1852 Texnyson (é7#/e) Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington. 1885 Tneop. Warts in Zancyed. Brit. X1X. 
270/2 Enthusiasm is, in the nature of things, the very basis 
of the ode; for the ode is a monodzama, the actor in which 
is the poet himself. /éfd, 272/1 Coleridge's Ode to France, 
the finest ode in the English language, according to Shelley. 
1890 R. G. Mourton Ane. Class. Dranta ix.296 From the 
entry of the Chorus a comedy consists in the alternation of 
Episodes and Choral Odes to any number of each. 

Jig. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 164 A 
tempest is a rough ode, without falsehood or rant. 

2. Gr. Church, Each of the nine Scripture can- 
ticles; also, each song or hymn of a series called 
the canon of the odes. 

1881 Lp. SevBorNne in Zncycl. Brit. X11. 580/1 The system 
fof Greek hymnody] has a peculiar technical terminology, 
in which the words ‘troparion’, ‘ode’, ‘canon’,.chiefly 
require explanation. The érepfarton is the unit of the 
re being a strophe or stanza .. divisible into verses or 
clauses, with regulated cxsuras. ..An ode is a song or hymn 
compounded of several similar érofaria—usually three, 
four, or five. ..A system of three or four odes is ‘triodion” or 
‘tetraodion . A canon is a system of eight (theoretically 
nine) connected odes, the second being always suppressed. 

3. Comb., as ode-factor, -maker, -writing; ode- 
composing adj.; odeman, a writer of odes, 

41737 Pore Lett, to Ladics iv. Wks. 1737 V. 122 My 
supper was..with a great Poet and Ode-maker. 1748 
Arsstrone Unto. Afmanac Nov., They'll tie screw 
hese neo the hands of the ode-factors. ¢ 1785-90 Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Progr. Curiosity Argt. ii, Laurelled Odeman. 
1795 — Coronation Bill Wks, 1812 111. 377 Ode-composing 
Peter. 1791 Lanaton in Boswell Johnson an. 1780, A 
gentleman present..had been running down ode-writing in 
general, as a bad species of poetry. 

Ode, obs. form of Opp, Woan. 


trans, To 


1803-6 Worpswortn (/t/e) | 


ODINITIC, 


-ode, formative suffix, repr. Gr. -wdys, -@des, adj 
ending = ‘like, of the nature of’, contracted from 
-oedys = -o- final of root or comb. vowel + -«dq9s 
like; e. g. Ai@w5ns stony, capxwoys Meshy, LAGSys 
woody, pudAdAdéys leaflike. Thence have been formed 
mod.L, sbs. in -a/zen, Ing. -ode, in the sense of 
‘something of the nature of’ that expressed by the 
first element. Lxamples: cladode, geate, phy llode, 
sarcoue, stamtnode. ‘Not the same as -ode = Gr 
66és way, path, in anode, cathode, electrode, etc.) 

Odel: see under OAL. 

Odelet dit). [f One +-Ler: ef VF. odedette 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A short or little ode. 

1589 Puttentam “ag. Soeste ut, xi{i}. (Arh) ro hilo to 
the Lady Calia, sendeth this Odelet [fr Odvlet] of her 
prayse in forme of a Willer. 1686 in Miount Glossegr. 
1819 W. Tavior in Jonthly Vag. XIV. 120 He has 
trifled, and written many an edelet to entertain his friend. 
1883 21 the meune 22 Dec. 8861/1 The gay and charming odelet 
‘Yo Minerva’, : 

Ovdeling. wonce-wit, [f. as prec. + -Linc.] A 
diminutive or * bantling ’ ode, 
a1845 Hoon fo éfahnemann xii, An Ode-ling more will set 
you all to rights. 

Oder, obs. form of OTHER. 


| Odeum (ed73m). Vl. odea (oda. [Late 
L. édcrem (odwunt, a. Gr. @deiov a building for 
musical performances. Cf. Fo odvum “1547 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), also odéo.] Among the ancient 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, a roofed 
building, akin to a theatre, for vocal and instru- 
mental music; also, sometimes applicd lua modem 
theatre, hall, ete.. or gallery in such a building, 
used for musical performances. 

[1603 Hontaxn /Vatarch's Ver. 277 Go to the galleric 
‘Stoa, the learned schoole /'ad/adinm, or the Miusicke- 
schovle Odirun:.| 1682 /.and. Giz. No. 1928/4 ‘Yo this 
suceceded a Suite of Vocal and Instrumental Musick from 
the Odeum or Musick Gallery. 19753 K. Cuaxpier 7 raz, 
elsia Minor 53 We saw here no stadinm, theatre, or 
oddum. 1841 WY. Sranpive Jtady  /t. /s2. Liv. 156 To the 
free day's of the nation, she and her evlonies erceted fortifica- 
tions, theatres, odea, stadia, and temples. 1866 FELTON 
dine. & Mod. Gro 1 ou. iv. 336 The market, the cont, the 
gymnasiom, the odeum, the tieatre..filled up the days of 
the citizen. 

Odeur, obs. form of Oporr., 

+O-dible, a. O45. [ad. L. adrbz/-is hateful, f. 
verbal stem od@- hate: see OlruM and -IBLE.] 
Worthy to be hated, hateful, odious. 

1412-20 Lypc. Choo. Frey mt. xxiv, His face was so 
hatefull and so odyble. @1450 Jlandiud (Brandl) 724 All 
naturall nutriment to me as carene ys odybull. rgzr liv. 
Cire in Ellis Orég. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 307 "The Spanyards .. 
heing..as odybyll peopyll unto this nation as any cane be. 
1614 Ricw ffonest. clge 11544) 58 There is not a vice 0 
odible, but they have skill to maske it with the visard of 
vertuc. 1675 Haxter Cath, Sheol. tev. 74 And is it possible 
.. to live continually with intelligible, amiable or odible 
Objects? , 

Odic (évdik), a.) rare. [f. ODE + -10.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to an ode. 

1863 W. Barsesin WVacur. Vag, May 36 That the dramatic 
and odic poetry of the Greeks..was a natural growth from 
the song-danees of suvage life. 

Odie (dik), 2.2 [f. Op? + -1e.) Of or per- 
taining to the hypothetical force called Op. 

1850 Asupurner Ur. Aerchenbach’s Dynamics Pref. 11 Vhe 
establishment of the existence of the odic force is that which 
was wanting to reply to most of the questions respecting 
life, 1869 Jack 21 Aug. 68/1 ‘The magnetic or odic lights 
which Reichenbach photographed. 1895 Eiiz. S. Puenes 
Chapt. fr. Life vii, 131 That odic force whose mysterious 
existence science cannot deny, and speculation would not. 

+ Odiferant, Odiferous, obs. shortened forms 
of OvonIFERANT, -FEROUS, 

14.. in Ashm. Theat. Chent. (1652) 220 Ilys smel; That 
hen so swete and so odeferus. a 1529 SKELTON HA. 3 Poles 
Envye, 1 thought for to have taken abyaunce with an 
odyticraunt flowre. 1542 Boorve Dyetary iv. (1870) 237 
That there be no fylth in them, but good & odyferous 
sauours, _1§s2 Hutort, Odsfcrous, loke in odoriferuus, for 
the laste is the better phrase. 1646 Sir T. Browne /'send, 
£f. 69 Working upon humane ordure and by long preparation 
rendring it odiferous. 

Odinism (édiniz'm). [f. Odin +-1su.] The 
worship of Odin, called the 4//father, the chief 
deity of Norse mythology, corresponding to the 
OE. Woden, from whom most of the kingly 
lines of the Angles and Saxons reckoned their 
descent; the mythology and religious doctrine of 
the ancient Scandinavian people before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

1848 O. Brownson HWés. V. 257 A revival of Odinism, or 
the old Scandinavian heathentsm, 1867 Pearson Hist. 
Eng. 1. 115 Odinism, in the sth and 6th centuries, was 
probably very different from what it became at a later date. 

So Odi-nian, Odinic, Odini'tie adjs., of or 
pertaining to Odin or Odinism ; O-dinist, a votary 
of Odin; a student of Odinism; also affrib, or adj. 

1864 WesstER, Odinic. 1864 Miss Copse in Fraser's Alag. 
Mar. 310 ‘The worst penalty of wickedness threatened by 
the Odinist religion. 1869 Stuart GLENSIE Arthurian 
Loca, iv, 111 So in what I may call Odinian Scotland, have 
we memorials of jhe Norsemen. 1879 Kary Buixn in 19th 
Cent, June 1105 The apparently Artburian, in reality Odinic, 
character of various North-British legends. 1883 in Honetle?. 


ODIOSE. 


Monthly (N.Y.) Jan. (1884) 198 The Odinitic raven, the bird 
of memory of the old Norse Mythology. 1891 Lain. Kev, 
Apr. 351 The Odinic code countenanced the exposure of 
sickly or superfluous infants. b 

af Odio'se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. od#ds-us.] = next. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Con. 36 That their name was 
in times past odiose, and hated cf him. r a ns 

Odious (dudias), a. [a. AF. odious — OF. 
odzeus (1376 in Godef.), F. odicux, ad. L. odéds-ns, 
f. odinm hatred, Opium: see -ovs.] 

1. Deserving of hatred, hateful; causing or excit- 
ing hatred or repugnance, disayreeahle, offensive, 
repulsive; exciting odium. 

€1380 Wreir Sed Hds. If. 139 Po passioun of Crist is 
myche fur to preyse, bot sleeyng of his tormentoures is 
odiouse to God. ¢ 1386 Citavcer Sompn. 7. 484 Sire quod 
he an odious meschief ‘This day bityd is to myn ordre and 
me. a@1gq00 Octaziar 1071 He hote hys lyppys and schoke 
hys berde, That hodyus hyt was to see. 1502 ATKYNSON 
tr. De fanitatione in. ¥.. 199 So that nothyng be to the so 
odyous as synne & wyckydnes. 1577 Hareison England 
tv. (1877) t. rx A number of their odious comparisons and 
nmhitious titles are now decnied. 1604 Suaks. Off. Vv. ii 
180 Vou told a Lye, an odious damned Lye. 1759 Jounson 
fdler No. 86 > 11, Lam asked twenty times aday when Tam 
to Jeave those odious lodgings, 1861 Gro. Exviot Sivas Jf 
iii, The unhappy woman. .whose image became more odious 
to him every day. 1866 Dx. Arcvit Aefgn Lav vii. (1871) 
327 The most odious conceptions of human society which 
the world has ever seen. 

+2. Regarded with hatred ; hated. Oés. 

1382 Wryetir Dent. xxi. 15 Ifa man hane two wyues, con 
loued and another odyows. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 362/1 
Odyows, or he-hatyd, odfosis. 

Odiously (ddiasli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] In 
an odious manner; so as to cause or incur hatred 
or odium: hatefully, abominably. 

c1g60 G. Asupy Dicta Philos. 1117 The malice of evil 
men Rebellith And makithe theime to lyve cdiously. 1561 
T. Norton Caloin's fist. 1 xiii. (1634) 44 So charity is 
broken by odiously brawling together. 1642 K. Carventnr 
Fix pericncet vii. 160 The Spaniardsare odjuusly proud. 1675 
Marvect. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 467 No men were ever 
grown so odiously ridiculous [as the bishops were]. 21715 
Burset Ow Finre (1823) 1. 390 ‘Jhis was represented very 
odionsly at Oxford. 1885 J. H. MeCartny Caniola xaxil, 
He was becoming dangerously, odiously complimentary. 

Odiousness (éu-diasnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being odious or hateful; repulsive- 
ness; the quality of causing odium; hatefulness. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vu. 644 Olyner Denyll, whom, for 
the odiousnesse of the name, ys Kynge cansyd it to be 
channgyd, & to benamed Daman. 1861 'T. Norton Cadein's 
dust. 1 xvi. (1634) 86 Some men doe goe about with the 
odiousnesse thereof to bring God's truth in hatred. 1613 
Suertey 7rav. /'ersia 71 A thing .. of infinite odiousnesse. 
aris Brenet Own Tine 1766) 1. 226 The odiousness of the 
crime. 1884 Afanch. Evan: 14 May 5/2 We say nothing 


of the impossibility of the task. It is enough to speak of its | 


odiousness. 

Odie, obs. forms of Opour, OTHER. 

Odist (@rdist). rare. [f. One +-1st.] A 
writer or composer of an ode; an ode-maker. 

1997 Caxninc & Girroro in dinti-Facodiu 18 Dec., The 
original Odist thus parodied by his friend. 1890 //arper's 
Mag. July 272/1 This sudden transformation of the hymn 
writer into the odist of Phocbus Apollo. | 

Odium (évdiim). [a. lL. odtum, f. vb. stem 
od-, odi- to hate.] Matred, dislike, aversion, de- 
testation. a. asa feeling or quality of the subject. 

1654 tr. Seudery's Curia Pol. 139 Before his death he 
discern’d himself the object of the Peoples scorne, and 
odium. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. f (1655) 65 Ambitions 
by some meritorious service to earn a better gust, or correct 
the universal odium against him, 1776 O. Scuvyter in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Kev. (1853) 1, 287, 1 will no longer 
suffer the public odium, since I have it most amply in my 
power to justify myself. 1826 E. Irvinc Gadylon V1. 389 
dt] 
hesitation in asserting it. E - 

b. asa condition affecting the object: The fact 


or state of being hated or exposed to hatred. 

1602 Waenrr Ads. Eng. Epit. 11612) 387 Obseruing the 
King..to be in Odium with his Subiects. 1691 Bp, Ken 
Let. to Mrs. Griggs 7 Juste (Add. MS), ‘To avoid yt odium 
vnder we? 1 lye. 19726 G, Roprrts Four Vears Vay. 64, 
1 shoald have fallen under an Odium with them. 1875 

owett Plato (ed. 2) LV. 36 The odium which attached to 

im when alive has not been removed by his death. 

ce. The reproach attaching to some hated act or 
fact: odiousness; opprobriam. 

1678 Cuowortn Jstel/, Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 369 That he might 
decline the Odium of being accompted an Atheist. a 1680 
Butter Ren. (1759) 1. 348 Nero.. having set Rome on fire 
himself. .Jaid the Odinm of it on the Christians. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Juv. Wii. (1789) 187 Men..who shall seek truth with 
an unhtassed sonl; and shall spexk it freely to mankind, 
without the fear of parties or the odium of singularity. 
1826 Scatt Nigel iv, When the odium of the transaction 
shall be forgatten. 1879 Froupr Casar viii. 85 On him had 
fallen the odinm of the proscription and the stain of the 
massncres. . : 

+d. The object of hatred or dislike. Ods. 

1681 Hickerincitn Si Afan-Catching Wks. 1716 1. 18 
Is not this better than to. .become the common odium an 
object of the Peoples Hatred and just Indignation ? 

lle. Odtun: theologicum (mod.L.), the hatred 
which proverhially characterizes theological dissen- 
sions. Hence, by imitation, odtun ewxstheticum 

(esthetic), sediewm (medical), szzestcum (musical), 


etc. 
1758 Hume Ess. § Treat, xxiv. 121 note, The Odium 


hough it expose me to odium in every form, I have no 
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Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even ta a 
proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the 
most furious and implacable. 1856 Froupe ‘ist. Eng. 11. 
wii. 137 The odtiuen theologicui: is ever hotter between 
sections of the same party which are divided hy trifling 
differenees, than between the open representatives of an- 
tagonist principles, 1875 LoweLt MWordsworth Pr. Wks 
1890 1V. 354 Something of the intensity of the ods: 
theologicum (if indeed the aesthetic be not in these days 
the more hitter of the two’. 18499 igfk Cen?. 1069 On such 
ground it is little wonder if the odfum: musicune sometimes 
approximates in character to the odvuse theologicum. 1893 
West. Gaz 23 Feb. 4/1 But the odfwm medicum of the 
main body of the profession has generally proved too strong 
for the heads of it. 


Odize (p'doiz, dwdoiz),v. rare. [f. Op? +-128.) 
‘rans, To charge or iinpregnate with odie foree. 

1850 Asupurner tr. Reichenbach's Dynamics § 488. 513 
There is some probahility that odic smoke is odized air, in 
the same way that the so-called magnetized water is odized 
water, that is, air and water charged with Od. /4rd., 
Water..when odized.. becomes visible in the dark..exactly 
as odized metals acquire or iucrease in odic incandescence. 

+ Odling, vd/. sb.(2) Obs. rare—'. Meaning 
uncertain: ‘must have some relation to tricking and 
cheating’ \Nares). Perh. an error of some kind. 

1g99 L. a Fv. Man out of Hum, Characters, SAi/?, 
A thrend-bare shark; one that never wasa soldier, yet lives 
upon Iendings. His profession is skeldring and odling. 

Odly, -ment, -ness, obs. ff. ODDLY, ete. 

Odmyl dmil). Chem. [f. Gr. 63y4 (Ionian 
form of donq smell + -yL.J A mobile sulphur- 
containing liquid found in the volatile substance 
given off in the preparation of balsam of sulphur; 
it has a garlicky smell, and boils at 71° C. 

1866-7a Watts Dret. Chem, 1V.173. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex. sve 

Odograph: see HobpoGRAPi 2. 

Odology. [f Op2+-Locy.] The science or 
doctrine ot the hypothetical force called a. 

1851 Rowertson in Life & Led. ix. 11. 26 Mesmerism, 
electro-biology, odology. 

Odometer, -metrical, -metry: see Hono- 
METER, ete. 

| Odontalgia (pdenteldzia). Also 7-8 in 
anglicized form odontalgy. [a. Gr. ddovraAyia 
toothache, f. d8ovr- tooth + -aAyia, from dA-yos 
pain, suffering. Cf. F. edontalgie (1694 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Toothache. 

1651 Ihiccs New sisp. P 248 The odontalgie or pain of the 
tooth. 1706 Pritiips, Odortalgia. 1727-41 Champers Cyci. 
s. ve ellveod?, From whence, and the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontalgy, or tooth-ach, 1800 Jed. Frnd. 111, 40 
Odontalgia, or the ‘Tooth-Ach, the most frequent and painfu 
disease incident to the human body. 1876 Hariey A/az, 
Med. (ed. 6) 342 It is employed externally as an anodyne, 
as in neuralgia and especially odontalgia. 

Odontalgic (pdgnteldzik), a and 56. [f. as 
pree. +-1C5 1n F. edonlalgigue.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to toothache. 

1727 Baiey vol. 11, Odentalgick, pertaining to the Tooth- 
Ache. 19737 Bracsen Farrtery fuipr. (1757) 1). 102 Some 
Odontalgic Drop, or other Nostrnm. 1888 H. F. Woon 
Passenger fr, Scotl Vd. xv, 181 That odontalgic expert — 
thought the detective —-* looked extractions at him’. 

B. sé. A medicine for toothache. 

1937 Bracken Farrtery [iepr. (1757) U1. 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmics, as well as Odontalgics. 1861 Hutme tr. 
Moguine Tandon We. 139 ‘Vhe Larinus Odontalgicus of 
Dejean..has obtained a reputation as nn odontalgic. 

|| Odontiasis (edpntai-isis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ddovrid-ey to cut teeth; see-asis, In F. odontiase.] 
The cutting of the teeth; dentition, teething. 

1706 in Puttiirs, x81: in Hoorer, In mod. Dicts. 

Aontic (edg'ntik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. d5ov7- 
«és fit for the teeth, £. d80us, d50v7- tooth: see -1¢.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the teeth. b. sd. in f/. 
(a) Medicaments or remedies for the teeth (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1892); (6) Matters relating to the teeth. 

1657 Physical Dict, Odentick, belonging to the teeth. 
1854 Bana /falicnt, 304 Aristotle ..says of his belone, that 
it is ‘smooth’ and ‘toothless’, which statement, as regards 
the odontics of the gar-fish, is the reverse of fact. 


Odontist (odg'ntist). [f. Gr. d50us, d50v7- tooth 
+ -Ist.] A dentist. 

1819 Black. Mag. V.607 It was Dr. Scott, the celebrated 
Odontist of Glasgow. 1821 /éfd. X. 214 His Majesty's 
Odontist had disappeared. 

| Odonti-tis. [f. Gr. d5er7- tooth: see -r1718. 
Cf. mod.F, odontite (Littré Suppli.).] Tnflamma- 
tion or pain of a tooth (Mayne £xp. Lex. 1857). 

Odonto-, before a vowel odont-, combining 
form of Gr. ddots, ddov7- a tooth, in terms of 
Zoology, Dentistry, ete., as in Odo'ntocete (-sit) 
(Gr. «jros whale] a., of a cetacean; having teeth 
instead of whalebone, opposed to miysticele; sb. 
a toothed cetacean; hence Odontocetous a. 
Odontoge'nie a., pertaining to the origin and 
development of teeth. Odonto-geny [sce -GENY], 
the generation or origin and development of the 
teeth; embryology of dentition (Dunglison Afed. 
ex. 1853). Odonto‘gnathous «a. Zool. [Gr. 
yvd6os jaw], having teeth or transverse ridges in the 
jaw, as helicoid Gasteropods. Odorntolite [Gr. 
Ai@os stone], a fossil tooth; with lapidaries, a fossil 
tooth or other hone coloured blue by mineral 


ODONTOID. 


impregnation, occurring ia tertiary strata. Odo'nto- 
lith [as pree.]}, tartar of the teeth. || Odo:ntone- 
cro‘sis, neerosis or death of a tooth or part of 
a tooth (C. A. Harris Dict, Aled. Terminol. 1867). 
Odo:ntonoso'logy [NosoLocy] (see quot. 1867). 
Odo:ntornithie ¢. [OrnitHic], belonging to an 
extinet section of birds with teeth (Odontornithes). 
Odontorhy'nchous a. Ormith. [Gr. pi-yxos snout], 
having toothlike serrations in the bill, serrirostrate 
(asgeeseand ducks). Odontosto-matous, Odonto'- 
stomous a. [Gr. oropa(7-) mouth], having jaws 
which bite like teeth; mandibulate (as an insect) ; 
see also quot. 1892. Odonto'trypy, Derlisiry 
[Gr. rptra hole, rpymd-cay to bore), the operation 
of perforating a tooth to draw off pus from an 
internal abscess (C. A. Harris 1867). 

1883 Eneyel. Brit, XV. 393 The Mystacocetes have passed 
beyond the *Odontocetes in specialization. 1819 Tomson 
in Ann, Philas. XIV. 416 *Odontolite Turquoise deserves 
to be treated as an object of zoognosy. 1868 Dana Alin. 
(ed. 5) 581 Most of the turqnois (not artificial) nsed in jewelry 
.. was bone-turquois (called also odontolite). 1847-9 Toop 
Cycl, Anat. 1V.83/ The calculous matter whieh athers 
round the teeth. .called tartar or *odontoliths, 1857 Mayne 
Lixpos. Lex. Odontonosologia,..*odontonosology. 1867 C. 
A. Harris Dict. Aled. Teriminol., Odoutonosology, n treatise 
on the diseases of the teeth; also that branch of medicine 
which treats,of the diseases of the teeth. 1894 W. C. 
Witttamson'In Owen's Coll. Ess. vii. 202 Professor Marsh's 
new *odontornithie bird. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Odontor- 
rhynchous, having the mandibles dentated. /4/d., *Odouto- 


stomatous, having a dentated mouth or opening, as the 
Bulituus odontostoma. 


Odontoblast (edentéblest). [f Opoxto- + 
-BLAST, germ, embryo.] A tooth-cell that pro- 
dnees dentine; any tooth-seereting cell. Ilence 
Odontobla‘stic a., of or pertaining to such a cell. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 558 The dentine is de- 
veloped from the ‘dentinal pulp’ of vascular connective 
tissue by the inmmediate agency of a superficial layer of 
cells called odontoblasts, 1881 Carpenter //uar. Physiol. 
(ed. 9) 56. 

|| Odontoglossumi(odg:nteglp'sim). Bor. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. d80vs (see Oponto-) + yA@ooa, yA@rra 
tongue.] A genus of orchids having flowers re- 
markable for their size and the beauty of their 
colours; also, a plant or flower of this genus. 

1880 Ovtoa Moths 1.178 Vere looked up from the golden 
blossoms of an Odontoglossum. 1891 Afthenaunt 4 July 
40/2 Mr. R. A. Rolfe showed two hybrid odontoglossums. 

So Odo-ntoglot, rare anglicized form of prec. 

1879 Boopam-Wuetitam Roracina xxi. ago The heavier 
odour of a chocolate-tinted odontogiot. 

Odontograph (cdentégraf). [f. Ovonto- + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument, invented by Professor 
R. Willis, for marking or setting out the teeth of 
gear-wheels. 

1857 Raxwixe in Eneyel. Brit. (ed. 8) X1V. 396/1 To 
facilitate the drawing of epicyeloidal teeth in practice.. Mr. 
Willis has published tables of p —¢ and p’—¢,and invented an 
instrument called the ‘Odontograph’. 1866 Braxne & Cox 
Déct. Set., etc, & Vy Tables are given on the odomtograph 
for finding the graduation on the scale corresponding to 
any given pitch and number of teeth. 

Odontography (edentg-grafi). [f. Ovonzo- 
+ -GRAPHY.) <A description, or history, of the 
teeth, 

1840-5 Owen (¢///e) Odontography ; or, 2 Treatise on the 
Comparative Anatomy ofthe Peeth. 1842 /’eznyCycd. X XLV. 
42/1. 18923 Pall Mail G. 19 Dec. 3/2 Minute anatomy, 
odontography, and many cognate branches, all fell under 
his [Owens] observation in turn. oe 

Hence Odontogra-phic @., of or pertaining to 
odontography. 1880 Wesster Supfd 


Odontoid (edgntoid), a and sd. fad. Gr. 
d8ovroerd)s tooth-like: see Oponto- and -om. Cf. 
F. odontoide (1690 in Watz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, 1. Resembling or having the form of 
a tooth; tooth-like; spec. in edontotd process (odon- 
toid peg), a tooth-like projection from the body of 
the axis or seeond ecervieal tertcbra of certain 
mammals and birds; when this process docs not 
coalesce with the body of the axis, as in Orv2- 
thorhynchus and many reptiles, it is sometimes’ 
called the odontoid bone. 

1819 Pantologia, Odontoid Process, x process of the 
second vertebra of the neck. 1831 RK. Kxox Cloguet's 
Anat. 179 The posterior surface of this ligament rests upon 
the odontoid process, 1872 Mtvart Alem, Anat, 217 In 
many animals we have a distinct ‘odontoid’ bone, instead 
of an odontoid process. 1872 Nuxtey /’Ays. vii. 171 The 
skull does not move upon the atlas, but the atlas slides 
round the odentoid peg of the axis vertchra. 

2. (altrié. use of 13.) Of or belonging to the 
odontoid process, as odontord ligament, tubercle. 

1840 G. V. Extis Amat. 277 The odontoid or check liga- 
ments are two strong, Toman fibrous processes, about half 
an inch fong, attached, below, to the apex and sides of the 
odontoid process. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Odontoid tubercle, 
a rough elevation on the inner border of ench condyle of the 
occipital bone for the attnchment of the alar odontoid 
ligament. E 

B. sé. The odontoid process. 

[2706 Pinups, Odontoides (in Anat.), a Part shap'd like a 
tooth; as The Tooth of the second Vertebra..and of some 
other Bones.] 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire, Se., Organ. 
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Wat, 1, 217 The rest of the body of the atlas, or ‘odontoid’, 
has coalesced with its proper neural arch, 1896 Newton 
Dict. Birds 852 The intervertebral pad connecting the 
Odontoid with the body of the Axis. 

Odontology (¢dyntp'lédzi). [f£ Oponto- + Gr. 
-hoyia discourse: see -(0)LoGY. Cf. F. odontologie 
(1771 in Dict. Trévoux).] That branch of the 
science of anatomy which treats of the structure or 
development of the teeth. 

1819 /'antologia (title of Article), Odontology. 1842 TRANDE 
Dict. Sci., ete., Odontology, the branch of anatomical 
science which treats of the teeth. : 

So Odontolo-gic,Odontological (odp:ntolgdzikal) 
adjs., of, pertaining to, or treating of the teeth, or 
of odontology; Odontolo‘gically adv.; Odonto'- 
logist, one versed in the subject of the teeth or in 
odontology. 

1788 V. Knox Winter Ever. 1, ii 24 It would not be 
surprising to see a barber style himself.,Odontologist. 1856 
Ss. OEE in Y'rans. Odontological Soc. Gt. Brit. 1, 
The necessity of a union [amongst Dentists] has’ given rise 
to the formation of the Odontological Society. 

Odontome (odgntowm). Path, Also in mod.L, 
odontoma. [f. Gr. type *63av7@pa tooth-forma- 
tion, f. dSov7- tooth; in mod.l, edontome (Littré).] 
A small tumour or growth composed of dentine; 
more generally, any bard outgrowth from a tooth. 

w8zo tr. Stricker's Hum. Histol. xv. 470 We find in the 
dentine of the teeth, especially in pathologicalsconditions, 
masses with bone lacuna, termed Odontomes by Virchow, 
1878 T. Bevanr fvact, Surg. 1.559 Tumours which result 
from the abnormal and excessive development of the dental 
structures at any time during the tooth’s formation have 
heen grouped together by M. Lroca under the name of 
Qdontomes. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, Coronary odontonta, 
Broca’s term for an odontoma which arises during the 
formation of the crown of a tooth. 

Odontophoral (edynty fril), a. Zool, [fas 
OponToruore + -au.] a. Of or pertaining to an 
odontophore. b. = ODONTOPHORAN a. 

1877 Huxrey Anat. fav. Anions. viii 4g0 Certain of the 
muscular bundles are also attached to the fore part of the 
edontophoral cartilages themselves. 

Odontophoran (pdgnipforin), 2 and sé, 
Zool, [f.mod.L. Odontophora (neut. pl. of Gr. d80vr0- 
gépos : see nexl), a proposed primary division of 
the Mollusca, ineluding all those which have an 
odontophore, i.e. the Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
and Pteropoda, with the tooth-shells, and chitons: 
see -AN.] a. aay. Of or belonging to the Odonto- 
phora. b. sé. A mollusc of this group. 

1897 Huxiey Anal, Jaw. Anim. viii. 506 In such a slightly 

ified Odontophoran as Chitou, the heart presents its 


normal position in the posterior region of the haemal face 
of the body. 

Odontophore (odg:nidfo-1). Zool. (ad. Gr. 
dSovropdp-os bearing tecth, f. d8ovs, d8ovr- tooth + 
-pépos bearing.] A ribbon-like or strap-like struc- 
ture covered with teeth, forming the masticatory 
organ of certain molluscs; the lingual ribbon or 
‘tongue’. Also attrib. 

1870 Niciotson fan. Zool. 251 The intestine has a neural 
flexure, and there is no odontophore. 1877 Huxtey Anat. 
inv. Anim, viii. 514 The mouth is,,provided..with a weill- 
developed odontophore. 1888 Rotteston & JACKSON Anim, 
Life 452 The stomodneum in the Glossophora .. containsan 
orgaa known as radula, composed of a chitinous membrane 
bearing chitinoid teeth, developed within a sac (radular or 
odontophore sac), and growing throughout life. 

Odontophorous (gdpntofores), a. Zood [f. 
as prec. + -0U8.] Possessing an odontophore. 

1870 Ro.ieston Anim. Life Introd. 87 The three classes 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, are placed togetber 
in one division as odontophorous Mollusca. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat, Inv, Anim. viii. 513 These are odontophorous 
Mollusks which breathe air directly. ' 

| Odoom (edim). [Ashanti ediia.] A West 
African timber tee (CAtorophora excelsa). 


1887 Mooney Forestry HW. A/r. 213 The ‘Odoom’ tree of 
the Gold Coast..'To those Colonies this wood is invaluable, 


as it can withstand for years not only the weather, but also 
the attacks of the ‘white ant’. /éd. 247 Where sucb wood 
-as ‘odoom’ (‘oroko’) is available. 1900 Daily News 6 Mar 
2/1 Two trees, the mahogany and a tree known locally as 
Odoom, which are found of large size and in considerable 
abundance, are admirably adapted for mine timbers. 
Odephone (éu-défomn). _ [irreg. f. Gr. root 48- 
smell + pov7y sound, tone.] A scale of scents or 
odours. 
1885 C. H. Presse ia Encycé, Brit. XVIII. 525 Tinctures 
+-mMade upon a quasi-scientific basis, namely, that of the 
edophone or gamut of odours of the late Dr. Septimus Piesse. 


dor, another spelling of Opour, 

+ O-dorable, 2. O¢s. [ad. late L. odorabilis 
perceptible by smell, f. odord-r7 to smell, scent; 
ef. OF. odorable (14th c. in Godef.).] That can 
be smelt; perceptible to the sense of smell. 

1589 Puttesnam £ng. Poesie ui, (Arb.) 78 The audible 
fis measured] by stirres, times and accents: the odorable by 
smelles ofsundry temperaments. 1684 BoyLe Porousn. Ani, 


, Solid Bod. viii, 125 The directly visible or odorable 
xpirations of Bodies. 


+O-dorament. 06s. [ad. L. odorament-am 
perfnme, f. edérare to scent, perfume. Cf. OF. odore- 
ment.) Anything used for its scent or perfume; 
an odoriferous or odorous substance; a perfume. 

1382 Wyeiir Xev, xviii. 13 Alle vessels of precious stoon.. 
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and of odoramentis, and oynementis, and encense. 1590 i 
Barroven Meth, Physick 1. xxiv. (1639) 41 (In Epilepsy] 
it is good to quicken the senses with odoraments. 
Tomiinson Nenou's ae 212 Pleasant odoraments must | 
needs be grateful to the brain, 
+Odora-minous, a. Os, rare-°. [f. L. 


odoramen, -min- perfume + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brouxr Glossogr. Oderaminous, smelling sweet, 
fragrant, odoriferous, pertaining to odour, 

Odorant (érdérint), a. Now rare. [a. ¥. 
odorant (13-16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. odérant-ent, 
pr. pple. of o@rare to perfume.) That emits a 
scent: = Onorovs, ODORIFEROUS, 

41465 J1S. Bod, 423 Wf. 204 Disposed plentuously.. With 
odoraunt odoure ful copiously, 1494 FAaByan Chvou. vil. 239 
The welle of bountie, that Flowre most odorande, By whose 
humylydie, man firste comforte fande. 1601 HoLeaxn Peiny 
Il. 33 The tast..of Parsly, Dill, and Fennell, sharpe, and 
yet odorant withall. 1791 tr. Chaptals Elem. Cher, (1800) 
{11.42 The aroma..may be again restored by re-distilling 
it with the odorant plant which originally afforded it. 1872 
J. He Iscranam Lllrr of frre 6g At night, the odorant 
forests echo with the dread roar of flerce monoters. 

Odorate (du-dirét), a. (s6.) Now rare. [ad. 
L. odirdt-us, pa.pple. of odérdre to perfume, scent. 
Cf. F. odorat.] Scented, frayrant. 

1626 Bacon Syfi'a § 389 Where there ts Heat and strength 
enough in the Plant,to make the Leaves Odorate, there the 
smell of the Flower is rather Evanide and Weaker, than 
that of the Leaves, 1629 Maxwuen tr. /ferodfan (1635) 
223 All kinde of fragrant and odorate Kruits, Herbes, and 
Gums, a171§ R. Lucas Divine Breathings (1772) 8 84 
A rose set by garlick is sweeter, because the more foetid 
juice of the earth goes into the garlick, and the more odorate 
into the rose, 1800 Jfed. Feud. LV. 366 He found them to 
contain..of albuminous ard farinaceous matter, but a small 
quantity, besides some odorate. 

B. sé. A scented or fragrant substance. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 213 A transcendent 
Perfume made of the richest Odorates of both the Indies. 

So O-dorating a, diffusing odour or scent, 

1828 in WessteR, ence in mod. Dicts. 

Odorastion. rare—°. [ad. L. oddratton-em 
(rare), n. of action f. odérave to perfume. Cf I 
odoration (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1623 Cockreram, Odoration, a sanoring or smelling, 
Once (du'doreita1), [agent-n. in L. form 
from oddrdre to scent.] An atomizer for diffusing 
perfumcs, ete. 


Odoriferant (sedéri-ferant), a. Now rare. 
[a. F. odoriférant (¢ 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), pr. 
pple. of odoriférer to smell, shed perfume; cf. 
med.L. oddrtferens for cl. L. odarifer | = Obori- 
FEROUS, ObukOUS, 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 ‘Vhe sueit fragrant sinel .. of 
hoilsum balmy flouris maist odoreferant. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
vi Ixxxiii. 764 White Rosen. .which is moys¢ and odoriferant. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D'sicosta's d/ist. /adics Ww. xxx. 292 
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_ Cedars ..some white, and some redde, very odoriferant. 


1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. sv. florist, Odoriferant or medi- 
emal Drugs. x892 in Syed’. Soc. Lex. : 

+ Odogifere, a. Obs. rare—". [a. F. odorifore 
(1sthe.), or ad. L. odéréfer.] =OporIPERovs, 

1527 AnDREW Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters Qiv, The same 
dross) water bryngeth them [weak limbs) ngayne in theyr 
myght, witb his smellyng aud odoryfere vertue and , 
styptysyte, : /. 

Odori‘ferize, v. rare—". [f. L. oddrifer (see 
next) + -1ZE.] ¢razs. To render odoriferous; ta@ 
scent or perfume. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV1.659 Perfumers, able to odoriferise 
and adorn the universe, 

Odoriferous (sudéri'féras’, a. Alsos-6odory-, 
6-8 oderi-. [f. L. odortfer (£. odor, odéri- OnouR 
+ -fer bearing) + -ovs.] 

1, That bears or diffnses scent or smell: odorous; 
fragrant; rarely, of an unpleasant odour. 

1425 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 336 Of sauerys odoryferons 
was her sustynaunce. 1497 Be. Ancoc S/ons Perfeet. Aijb/2 
The odoriferous & swete vyolettes of all obedyence. a 1548 
Hare Chron, Lien. Vil, 54 What should I speke of the 
oderiferous skarlettes, the fyne veluet [etc.), 1602 WARNER 
Alé, Eag. xt. xi. (1612) 268 If odorifrous sents he smelt, he 
fathers them on ber. 1749 Lavincton Enihus. Meth. & 
Papists w. (1754) 67 Her dead Body was surprizingly beauti- 
ful and odoriferous ..and it remains odorous and uncorrupt to 
this Day, 1822 Scotr Wiged/ iii, Free air, impregnated, how- 
ever, with the odoriferons fumes of the articles in which the 
ship-chandlerdealt. 1843 Prescott A/exrico (1850) 1. 129 The 
courts [were] strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers, 
1887 Pali Malt G. 2 Nov. 3/x When .. busy wharves take 
the place of the present ree and odoriferous foreshore. 

2. fig. Pleasing, sweet; ‘ fragrant’. 

1577 He.towes Gueuara's Fam. Ep, 375 That which was 
in yee lawe, cleare, ueate, precious, and odoriferous. 1597 
J. Payne Royal Exch, 11 Whose prayers and prayses is .. 
oderiferouse , before the lorde. 

Hence Odori-ferously adv., in an odoriferous 


manner; with scent or fragrance; fragrantly. 


Odori-ferousness, fragrance. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadethoner's Bk. Physicke 42/1 Yet ther may 
heervatobeaddede,a little Muscke, for odoriferousnes. 1602 
Cuester Love's Afart. lix, It makes them smell! so odori- 
ferously. @ 1674 Mitton Hist. Afose. iti. Wks. (1851) 48 
Thir Markets smell odoriferously with Spices. 1855, i. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11. vi. xi. 144 The atomie 
expulsion from which odoriferousness results, is one of the 
reactions consequent on the reception of heat. 1886 Ruskin 
Praterita |, ix, 283 The coffee generally roasting odori- 
ferously in the street. 


ODOUR. 


+ Odori'fic, 2. Obs. rare—', [f. L. odor, odbri- 
ObouR + -FIG.] = ObortFrrots, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. V1. 568 They extract waters of 
a salubrious and odorific kind. 

+ O-dorine. Chen. Obs. [f. Li odor Onour + 
INE5,] (See quots.) 

1842 Breanne Diet, Sct, etc., Oderin, one of the products 
of the redistillation of the volatile vil obtained by distilling 
bone; it has a very concentrated and diffusible empyreu- 
matic odour, and is tegarded by Unverdorben as a peculiar 
salifiabie base. 1846 Worcusite, Oderine, 1866-72 Watis 
Dict. Chen. 1V.174 Oderine, a volatile base obtained by 
Vaverdorben from bone-oil. It appears to have been 
impure picoline. 

Odorize (dwdéraiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
zk.) ¢rans. To fill with an odour; to scent. 

1884 sl aterican VUE. 301 The gas pours out in a cloud, 
odorizing the country for a long distance. 1897 Chr, Heradd 
(N,V) 30 June 518/3 Put the mixture [rose teaves and 
spices] ia fancy jar with a lid. Keep closed, but open 
once a day to odorize the room. 

Odoro'sity. vae-'. [fas next+-1ty.] The 
quality of being odorous; odorotsness. 

1847 Lewrs //isd. 2Atlas. (1267) Uf. 3f 3 In like manner it 
possesses Saporvsity, Odorosiry. 

Odorous irdiias), a. [1 L. odor, odiir-em 
Onbotr lor edér-us fragrant) + -ots; perl. after 
obs. I. odoveux (16-17 the. in Godef.) or It. edovose 
(blorio), Yornerly somet. pronounecd (odGe'ras).] 
Kinitting a smell or seent; scented, odorifcrous ; 
mote nsually, sweet-smelling ; fragrant. 

1550 Ban /atage Both Ch. viil oz ‘The sweete smeuke of 
the odorons tnccnse. 1ggo SuaKs fds. Vou ior) As 
odorons Chaplet of sweet Seminer buds. 1675 VW. Ro tr 
Marine's Slaughter funocents Go Vhe hills. and dides. that 
plants odorons bare. 1697 Davorn f fry, Ceore. t 273 UF 
od‘rous looms the bearing Branches load. 1749 Lavincron 
denthus. Meth. oy Copists te (0734 8 Must of the Popish 
Saints dead bodies always remiutin od: scnd nyccarnpicd. 
1791 Cowrnn /dfad wn. 454 Venus oon his chamler placed 
fim, With scents odurcns, spirit- hing sweets. 1807 
T. Tuomsox Chen. ed 3) TE 2 At the sume dime the 
ptussie acid becomes mre vdor ms and more volatile. 1860 
Pusey Vis. Proph. 205 A rich vintment..to which odorous 
substiaaces, inyrrh, cinnamon, .. and cassia gave scent. 

Cond, 1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 2c1/1 Sweetest of younger 
sisters, odurous-tressed, Whose lips are worshipped by the 
breezes, Spring ! 

Hence O-dorously adv, in an odorous manner, 
with smell or scent; O'dorousness, the quality of 


being odorous. 

1727 Baiey vol, HT, Odor cxsaess, sweet-scentedness, 1843 
R. H. Horse Orie a. i. 199 Odorously Glistened the 
tear-drops of a new-fall'n shower. 

O'dorscope, odoroscope. [f L. oir-eu 
Opour + -(o'scope.} An instrament devised by 
Kdison for determining or testing an odour. 

1893 Kew. of Kev. Dec. G6 Odoroscope. 

Odour, odor (dvdo1,, Vorms: 3-4 odur, 4- 
odour, 4, 6- odor, (4 odere, -yre, 4-5 odir, -¢, 5 
oduro, hodure, 5-6odoure,-owr(e,-eur). [a. AF. 
odour, OF. odor, odur, ad. 1.. oddr-em smell, scent. 
The spelling odor, occasional in M1., became obs, 
in 14th c., but arose again in 16th. after L., 
was frequent in 17th c., and is now usual in U.5.] 

1. That property of a substance that is perceptible 
by the sense of smell; scent, smell; sometimes 
Sfec. sweet or pleasing scent; fragrance. 

a1300 Land of Cokaygue 76 in E. &. P. (1862) 158 Trie 
maces bep pe flure, pe rind, camel of swet odur. 41300 
Cursor J, 3701 Pe odor [vw r. odour] o pi uestement It 
smelles als o piement. ¢137§ Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magda. 
fena) 114 Al be place Fuliillyt of pat odyre wns. 1q22 tr. 
Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 208 By the uoos-thurles we 
haue knowlech of odeurs and stynches, 264. 247 In wyntyr 
the hodure of hote thynges;..In somer odure of colde 
thynges. 1gt4 Barchay C54. & Upiondyshut. (Percy Soc.) 
p. xhi, To see suche dishes & smell the swete odour And 
nothing to taste is utter displeasour. 1646 Sir T. Brownt: 
Pseud, Hp. Wt. ii. (1686) 50 The effuviuin or odor of Steel. 
1664 Butter Jina un. i. 574 All Spices, Perfumes, and Sweet 
Powders Shall borrow from your breath their Odours. 1697 
Davuen Virg. Georg. ut. 628 Fume with stinking Galbanum 
thy Stalls: With that rank Odour from thy Dwelling-place 
To drive the Viper’s Brood. 1784 Cowper / ash 1. 317 The 
lime at dewy eve Diffusing odours. 1835 Wints Pencitlings 
1. ii. 18 A more nauseating odour | never inhaled. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thide (1874) 45 There is an odour of sweet 
brier about, hovering in the warm, still air. 

2. transf. A substance that emits a sweet smell 
or scent; a perfume ; esf. incense, spice, ointment, 
ete. ; also, an odoriferous flower. arch. or Obs. 

1388 Wycur Rev. v. 8 The foure and twenti eldre men .. 
hadden ech of hem harpis, and: golduu violis ful of odours. 
1503 Donpar Thistle § Rose § uhen .. lusty May .. Had 
maid the birdis to begyn thair houris Amang the tendir 
odonris reid and quhyt. 1526 Tinpace Luke i. 9 His lott 
was to bren odoures [X. V. incense]. 1534 — John xix. 40 
Then toke they the body of Jesu and wounde it in lynnen 
clothes with the odoures {1611 spices]. 1629 MAXWELL tr. 
Herodian (1635) 227 They throw in (by ee all Sorts of 
Spices, and Sweet Oduar 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. W. 
60x With Nectar she her Son ancints.. Down from bis Head 
the liqnid Odours ran. 1709 Prior Song, ‘[/wineand music’, 
Thy Myrtles strow, thy Odours burn. 1871 R. Exius Catud- 
us xiv. 87 A royal virgia, in odours silkily nestled. 

+3. The sense of smell. Ods. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxiii, (MS, Bodl.) If, 
156b/1 Meu wipoute meus and pei .. lyueb ouliche bi 
odoure and smell of noseprelles. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
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I, 291 Turfes..whiche be more vile than woode..and more ! avra, or .. imponderable fluid. ..He called it Od or Odyle. 


tedious to the odoure. 

4, fic. a, ‘Fragrance’; ‘savour’. 

a3340 Hampore Psalter cxxxiv. 18 Pei can not see the 
rizt way, and pei fele not pe gode odor of crist. 13832 WycuiF 
2 Cor. ii, 14 Therfor thankingis to God, that .. schewith by 
vs the odour of his knowynge [1582 (Rhein.) the odour of 
his knowledge]. — Hfé. v. 2 Crist... 3af him silf for vs 
an offryng and sacrifice to God, in to the odour of swetnesse. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 59b, Let the swete odour 
of denocyou and prayer spyre out and ascende vp to thy 
lorde. 1605 B. Jonson Molpone tv. i, [had thought the odour, 
sir, of your good uame Had been, more precious to you. 
1791 Bosweit FeAnson i, The political principles in which 
he was educated, and of which he ever retained some odour. 
1873 Buaton Hist. Scot. V1. Ixv. 12 No odour of religious 
intolerance attaches to it. 

b. (Good or bad) Repute, favour, estimation. 

1847 Fllustr. Lond. News 24 July 62/1 To day he was in 
better odour. 1864 D. G. Mivenenn Jie? Days at Edgewood 
166 Hartlit was in good odor during the days of the com- 
monwealth, 1886 SpurGeon Treas. Daz, Ps. exlii, 4 When 
a person is in ill odour it is quite wonderful how weak the 
memories of his former friends become. 

5. Odour of sanctity (F. oder de sainteté, 17th 
c. in Littré): a sweet or balsamic odour stated to 
have been exhaled by the bodies of cminent saints 
at their death, or on subsequent disinterment, and 
held to attest their saintship ; hence, fy., gracious 
manifestation of snintliness ; good repute asa saint, 
reputation for holiness: sometimes uscd ironically 


or sarcastically. 

(For statements of the reputed fact, or references Lo it, sce 
Encencrave Crieste Panthecn (1727) lo110; Selecta Mfar- 
tyrum Acta (Gaume, Paris) 1V. 111, 158-93 Fforetti di S. 
Francesco(1546) xviii, 66 b; Petuisson Lett. fist. 11313 J. 
pe La Barre Contin. Bossuct's A/ist. Univers. (1771) U. 2703 
Voutaire La Pucelle (1780) 1.22; Bava Fist. Aeedes. ut. 
Vili; $4. Guthdac (Cod. Exon.) 1272, 1318; Wittiiam oF 
Maumess. Gesta Neg. 1. uy. § 216 (tr. Bohn nm. xiii, 244)t 
Manory Arthur xxi, xii; Freeman .Vorw. Cong. V1. xi. 325 
also quots. 1749 in Oportrerous, Onorovs.) 

1756 Acbax Hutter Lives Safats 24 Apl. 11. 169 She 
(St. Bona] died in 673, leaving behind her a sweet odour of 
her sanctity and virtnesto all France. 1778-84 Cook: 
woatuy tr. Stvedendorg’s Heaven & Feld § 449 There was 
also a sensation of aromatic odour, as of a dead body em- 
balmed, for when the celestial angels are present, what_is 
eadaverous then excites a sensation as of what is aromatic. 
(Note dy T. Hartiey 1778 This may serve to explain what 
.. [is] related by authors of good credit, concerning certain 
persons of eminent piety, who are said to have died in the 
odour of sanctity from the fragrancy that issued from their 
bodies after death.) 1819 Scorr fuanhoe iv, My respected 
grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of 
sanctity, little short..of her glorious nainesake, the blessed 
Saint Hilda of Whitby. 1829 Soutney /'¥ler. Compostella 
Poet. Wks. VII. 264 These blessed Fowls, at seven years 
end, In the odour of sanctity died. 1833 Raine Brief Acct, 
Durham Cats. 64 Saints sleeping in all the odour of incor- 
ruptibility. 1856 R. A. YavGHAN JVystycs (1860) 1. 90 There 
is an odour of iniquity, you must know, as well as an odour 
of sanctity. . 

6. Cond., as odour-current, -wind; odour-breath- 
tug, faded, odour-like adjs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 904 Under this head, you may place 
all Imbibitions of Aire, where the substance is materiall, 
Odour like. 1821 Suetcey Prometh. Und. 1. i, ‘he odour- 
breathing sleep Of faint night flowers. /éfd. 1. iii, lt feeds 
the quick growth of,,odonr-faded blooms. 1876 Lanire 
Poems, Psalin of the West 182 What wavering way the 
odor-current sets. 

Hence (zonce-words) O'douret, a faint smell; 
O-dourful a. = ObonRovs. 

18a5 L. Hunt Redi Bacchus in Tuscany 573 He makes 
odourets. 1889 Chicago Advance 30 May, More lasting, 
precions, odorful, thanall The flowers of polar or of tropic seas. 

Odoured (é-da:d), a. [f Ovour + -ED2] 
Having an odour; scented; chiefly in comb. 

31423 tr. Secreta Sccret., Priv. Priv, 242 Hit is good to 
reste..in a softe bedde, in clothis fresshe wel oduret. 1595 
Spenser £fithad. 304 And odourd sheets, and Arras couerlets. 
1817 Gopwin Afandeville 1. 250 A gilded, nauseous, ill- 
odonred idol. 1878 Lanter Poems, To our Mocking-bird 4 
Drift down through sandal-odored flames. 

Odourless (é"daslés), 2. [f. ODouR + -LESS.] 
Withont odour or scent; inodorous. 

18.. Poe Hans Pfaal Wks. 1896 II. 12 It is tasteless, 
but not odorless. 1859 Witson & Gemmie Alem. £. Forbes 
iv. 127 Colourless, odourless-crystals, 1879 Hartwic Aerial 
WV, ti. 19 The oxygen of the air .. odourless and tasteless. 

O-dreghe, variant of A-pricu Oés., away. 

Ods, obs. form of Opps. 

Odabob, -bodikins, -body, -bud, -fish, 
-heart, -life, -nigs, etc. : see Op?. 

+ O-dso, év?. Obs. [Minced form of Gopso, as 
Op! for God; cf. Gapso.] An exclamation of 
surprise or asseveration. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. u. v, Odso, let mesee; Let me 
see the Paper. 31713 Swirt Fraud. to Steléa 6 June, Wks. 
1883 111. 158, 1 will speak to lord-treasurer..to-morrow.— 
QOdso! I forgot; 1 thought 1 had been in London. 1799 
Piece Family Biog, 1. 133‘Odsol.. you've begun, | see’. 

Odsoons, Odspittikins, etc.; sce Op}. 

Odur(e, obs, ff. Opour, ORpURE, OTHER. 

Odyfferaunt, -ferous: see ODIFERADT, -OUS. 

Ody] (édil, dil). Also -yle. {f. Op2 + Gr. 
vam material: see -YL.) = Op2, 

1850 W. Grecoay Lett. Ant, Magn. p. xv, Of all the known 
influences, that of odyle appears to offer the best prospect 
of success to the investigator. 1885 H.S. Oucorr Theosophy 
156 The whole starry heavens is pervaded with a subtle 


fbid, 158 Heat he found to enormously increase quantita. 
tively the flow of Odyle through a metal conductor. 

Hence Ody“lio a., of or pertaining to odyl or od; 
Odylically adv., by means of odyl; O-dylism, 
the doctrine of odyl or od; Odyliza'tion, the 
action or process of odylizing, the communication 
of animal magnetism from one person to another ; 
O-dylize v, frazs., to subject to or affect with odyl. 

1853 Cagrenter A/a, Phys. (ed. 4) $924 No hypothetical 
“odylic’ or other concealed agency. 1871 M. Coutins Mg. § 
Aferch, I. iv. 113, When a man and woman meet there is 
always a certain magnetic or odyliceommunication betweeu 
them. 1880 Mas. Witney Odd or Even iv. 41 An odylic 
thrill ja the fingers that held her side of the cover. 1885 
H. S. Ocotr Fheosophy 158 The Brahmin..submitting his 
*odylically-tainted metallic vessel to the fire. 1862 Fraser's 
Alag. Oct. 517 Mesmerism ., with its kindred subjects, 
variously known as animal magnetism, electro-biology, clair 
voyance, *odylism, hypnotism. 1876 CarreNnTER in Contemp. 
Rev. Jan, 282 The curious phenomena which, under the 
names of mesmerisin, odylism, electro-biology, psyehie force, 
and spiritual agency, have beeu supposed to indicate the 
existence of some new and mysterious force in nature. 1883 
Sinnetr Esoteric Buddhism v. (1884) 86 The spirit of the 
sensitive getting *odylized..by the aura of the spirit in the 
Devachan. ; F 

Odynometer (pding'métax). [f. Gr. ddvvy 
pain +-(o)MeTER.] A register or measurer of pain. 
Hence Odynome'‘trical a., of or pertaining to the 
measurement of pain. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wor, iii. (ed. 419 As yet, 
we have no odynometer, or even good odynometrical re- 
sourees, to test and measure pain, 1893 Daily News 2 
Tec. 4/8 But we have no odynometer, and cannot te 
whether, when one person bears pain better than another, 
he is bearing ..the same amount and quality of pain, 

Odynphagia (pdinfz-dzia), Pathol [mod.L., 
badly f. (Gr. d3vvn pain + -payia eating.) Painful 
swallowing (as a symptom of disease). 

1880 M. Mackenzte Ps. Throat & Nose 1. 26 There is .. 
sometimes odynphagia of the most severe character. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. WV. 835 In consequence of the odyn- 
phagia, the saliva collects. 

| Odyous,e, Odyr(e, obs. ff. Opiovs, Opour, 
OTHER. 

Odyssey (plist). Also 7 Odyssmwa, -ysee, 
-isse, 8 -ysso. [nd. L. Odysséa, a. Gr.’Odvecea, f. 
’Odvaceds Ulysses, a king of Ithaca. Cf. F. Odyssée.] 

1. One of the two great cpic poems of ancient 
' Greece, attributed to Homer, which describes the 
ten years’ wanderings of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his 
way home to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

1601 Hottaxo Pliny 11. 372 In his Odysseea, where he dis- 
courseth of the aduentures, trauels, & fortunes of priuce 
Viysses. 1603 —— éutarch's Mor. 203 The Odysce or 
Ilias of Homer, 701 Swirt Contests Nobles §& Conznt. 
Wks, 1755 LI. 1.25 Several passages in the Odysses. 1818 
Byron Juan 1. xii, ‘Their AEneids, Iiads, and Odysseys. 
1876 Giapstoxn Homeric Synchr. 169 In the fourth 
Odyssey he is described as the slayer of Antilochos. ..In the 
ech Odyssey, he is named for his personal bganty, 

2. fig. X long serics of wanderings to and fro; 
a long adventurons journey. 

1889 Daily News 10 Oct. 4/7 He is on this odyssey of 
rebellion now, etek we do not know precisely among 
what people, or at what Court, 1 Westin, Gaz, 10 Aug. 
8/1 The odyssey's of historical (nivsic] scores might form the 

ubject of an interesting volume, 1899 Lain. Nev, Oct. 326 
"Scraps of adventitious mineral that, after whole Odysseys 
of adventure, have come to rest withia the shelter of a 
glass case. i eb 

Hence Odyssean (pdis7‘iin) a., of, pertaining to, 
or having the characteristics of the Odyssey. 

a37tr Ken AA ee Poet. Wks. 1721 E11. 28g Odyssean 
risks upon the Main. 1870 Lowe. Among my Bhs, Ser. 
(1873) 155 Even common sailors could not tell the story 
of their wanderings without rising to an almost Odyssean 
strain, 1892 Acnes M. CLeaxe fam, Stud, /fomer ii, 49 
The t does uot appear to feel any need of bringing it 
into harmony with the Odyssean vision, 

Odzookers, Odzooks, Odzounds: sec Op], 
and ZuoKs, ZOUNDS. 

|} Oce (o), vave—'. [For Da. de, & = Norw. dy, 
Icel. ey, OE. #ez, isle, Sealy A small island. 

1817 Scott Harold 1.x, The bold Baltic’s echoing strand 
Looks o'er each grassy oe [rime grow]. 

Oe, another form of Oy Se., grandson. 

Oe, obs. variant of O sé.1, O adj. one, Ov. 

G (in the earliest times, and now often, written 
separately o¢) was in Early Old English the symbol 
of the ¢-umlaut of 6, 0, as in fet, foet, soecan, whtan, 
oehtan, doubtless originally sounded like Ger. 4, 
@, but aftcrwards written (and sounded) simply 4, 
¢, in which form it came down into Middle English. 

In modern Eng, @, o¢ reproduces the usual L. 
spelling of Gr. ot, which often in med.L., and in 
Romanic, was treated like simple 2 In words 
that have come into Eng. through med.L. or Fr., 
or other Romaniclangs., Eng. has usually a simple 
é, as in economy, F. économie, L. economia, Gr. 
oixovopla; penal, F. pénal, L. pendlis, f. pana, 
Gr. now) ; cemetery, L. cemeterium, Gr. eoupnty- 
ptov; but in recent words derived immediately 
from L. ot Gr., @, o¢ is usually retained, esp. (1 
in proper names, as Gsaipus, Enbea, Phebe; (2 


CCUMENIC, 


in words referring to classical antiquities, as wcist, 
Pecile (in which, however, some represent Gr. o: by 
of, as otkist) ; (3) in scientific and technical terms, 
as amaba, enothera, astrus, dietious, diarrhea, 
homeopathy, pharmacopaia, onomatopaic; but there 
is a tendency, stronger in America than in Great 
Britain, to substitute ¢ for @ in these words when 
they pass into popular use or become familiar, ¢. g. 
diarrhea, esophagus, homeoid, This a, being orig. 
a diphthong and snbseqnently a long vowel, is 
usually pronounced as ‘long e” (2), rarely as ‘short 
e’ (e); when changed to ¢, it submits to the same 
usages as ordinary ¢ from Gr. and L. 

In French, @ is an occasional etymological or 
orthographical substitute for ¢ in the diphthongs 
ai, zu, as in ail, euf, ceur; when these words are 
borrowed in Eng. they retain the Fr. spelling. @, 
ge also occasionally represents Ger, 6, a, 0¢ (Goethe), 
and the 3, g of Scandinavian tongues (/aroe). 

cist (Fsist), ekist (7kist). Also oikist. 
[ad. Gr. oimarys, agent-n. from oixi{-er to settle 
(a colony), f. fos house, dwelling.) The founder 
of an ancient Greek (rarely ¢ravsf, a modern) colony. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. IL. 41 The legend of the 
Rhodtan arehologists respecting their cckist Altha:menés. 
1878 Blackw, Maz. Sept. 340 The cekist of Cape Colony, 
Van Riebeck. 1880 Datly News 17 Dec. 5/3 The Oecist of 
Gilead, to give Mr. Oliphant his proper designation. 1885 
Jaxe I. Harrison Stud, Grk. Art iv. 152 Megara Hyblaa 
in Sicily. .sent for au oikist, or colony leader, from her old 
home, Megara in Hellas proper. 

+Cicodo'mical, 2. Oés. rare. [f. Gr. oixodo- 
pun-ds (Cf, olxoSéyos builder, architect) + -aL.J 
Relating to the building of houses; architectural. 

1678 Cunwoatu /nzel?. Syst... iii, § 37.155 If the Occo- 
domical Art, which is in the Mind of the Architect, were 
supposed to be transfused into the Stones, Bricks and 
Mortar, | : 

CGcoid (koid), Biol, Also oikoid. [f. Gr. 
of*os house, dwelling : see -o1p.] (See quot.) 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Gcoid, Priicke's term for the sub- 
stance, or stroma, of a red blood-corpuscle which is charged 
with or contains the coloured matter and the nucleus, where 
there is one, together called the 2ooid. Also, the same as 
the spongioplasm of an amozboid cell. 

Geology (Zkg'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. ofe-os house, 
dwelling +-(a)Locy; after aconomy.] The science 
of the cconomy of animals and plants; that branch 
of biology which deals with the relations of living 
organisms to their surroundings, their habits and 
modes of life, ete. Hence Gicolo-gical a., per- 
taining to cecology. 

1873 tr. Hacckel's Hist, Creat, Pref., The great series of 

henomena of comparative anatomy and ontogeny, ..choro- 

logy and cecology. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Erol. Man 1. 114 
All the various relations of animals and plants to one 
another aud to the outer world, with which the Ockology of 
organisms has to do..admit of simple and natural exp'ana- 
tion only on the Doctrine of Adaptation and Heredity. 1893 
Brit. Med. Frnt. 16 Sept. Giafi (Ecology, which uses all 
the knowledge it can obtain from the other two [physiology 
and morphology], but chiefly rests on the exploration of the 
endless varied phenomena of animal and plant life as they 
mauifest themselves under natnral conditions. 

CG&conomie, -nomy, etc.: sce Economie, etc. 

| Gconomus (Fkendmss). fist. Also 6 Se. 
economus, iconymus, yconomus, -nimus. [L., 
a. Gr. olsovépos house-steward.] The steward or 
manager of the temporalities of a religious founda- 
tion or society ; the steward of a college. 

1584 in Life A. Aletville (1819) 1. 481 Discharging .. all 
vders economus, intrometters, factors or vder personis what- 
soever, 1592 Se. Acts Fas. VE (1814) 11, 5809/1 Ludonick, 
duke of lennox commendater of pe priorie of sanctan- 
drois and his yconomus. 1599 /di¢. 1V. r89/1 That thair 
salbe..ane counsall of that vniuersitie (St. Andrews].. 
quhilkis salhaif_poware to haif the yconimus in cuerie 
colledge. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. 11. tii, gog Christ Jesus, 
dispensing them all by himself and administering then 
severally, aot by any one oeconomus, hut b the several 
Bishops as infertour Heads. 1725 tr. Dupins ect. Hrst. 
17th C. 1.1. iii, 41 All the Alms, aud all the Revenues... 
were kept in common, under the Care of the Deacons, and 
Oeconomi, 1854 Mitaan Laz. Chr. 1. 373 A steward or 
ceesnomus must be appointed in each church. | 

+@cumenacy. (és. rare—'. [irreg. f. Gr. 
otxoupévn (Romanized aciémené) the inhabited 
earth, the whole world + -acy as in episcopacy, 
papacy, primacy.) The ecclesiastical primacy or 
supremacy of the world. 

3646 Cuas. 1] in Cert. Relig. (1649) 45 When the Romane 
Monarck stretch’d forth his arms from East to West, he 
might make the Bishops of Roms ozcumenacy as large as 
was his Empire. “4 E, 

CGicumenian (7kizmfniin), @. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-1AN.} = CScUMENiCAL 1. 

186s Licutroot Galatians (1874) 192 Two anonymous 
Commentators in the Oecumenian Catena. 

CGcumenic (ikivmenik), a Also 7 erron. 
ceco-, gecu-. [ad. L. wetimenic-us, a. Gr. oticov- 
pevx-és of or belonging to 4 oixoupévy ‘ the in- 
habited (earth)’, the whole world, Cf. F. eez- 
meénigue (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1588 A. Kina tr. Canisius’ Catech, 215 The decree and 
doctrin of the Haly, CEcumenik and General Councel of 


GCUMENICAL. 


Trent. 1632 Ruw Les.in List Kirk (1842) 537 That eldershipe 
and hreithren can know the cace better nor ane Gicumenick 
Synod. 1915 M. Davies Athen. frit. 1. Pref. 76 The only 
Author—that is universally Read—toa far more (Ecumenick 
Intent than ever any of the Jesuit Pamphlets. 1835 1. ‘Tavior 
Spir, espot. vi. 263 That great economy of provincial 
government and of a:cnmenic relationship. 1840 Pen 

Cre. XVE. 400/2 Councils called Gecumenic or (Ecumenical. 

CGcumenical (kivmenikal),@. Also 7 evron. 
ceco-, gecu-. [fas prec. + -AL.] 

l. eel. Belonging to or representing the whole 
(Christian) world, or the universal church; general, 
universal, catholic ; sfec. applied to the general 
couneils of the early church, and (in mod. use) of 
the Roman Catholic Church (and hence occas. to 
a general assembly of some other ceclesiastical 
body); also assumed as a title by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople ; formerly sometimes applicd to 
the Pope of Rome. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & AY. (1596) 8 That anie one bishop aboue 
the rest had the name of cecunienicall, or uniuersall,or head 
..thae is not to be found. 1624 Havwarp Suprent. Relig. 


53 John Bishop of Constantinople .. assumed the title of | 


Occumenical], or universal Bishop. 1633 Prynne ist 272, 
HistrioM. vu. iii, 643 By the expresse resolution of all 
these severall Conncels, whereof one is ecumenicall. 1673 
Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 409 Vou imagined the whole 
world had been of chat mind, and 'twould pass for azcu- 
menical Doctrine. 1861 Staxtey Last, Ch. i.(1369! 19 These 
Oriental Councils were ‘ general'—were ‘ Oecumenical * in 
a sense which fairly belonged to none besides. 1864 J. E1. 
Newman Afod. 396 It is to the Pope in Ecumenical Council 
that we look, as to the normal seat of Infallibility. 1881 
Uitde) Proceedings of the CEcumenical Methodist Con- 
ference. 1887 Hrarp Kussianxn Ch. iv. 63 That the first 
cecumenical prelate of the Church was the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the second the patriarch of Alexandria. 

2. ger. Belonging to the whole world; universal, 


general, world-wide. 

1607 J. Kinc Sera. Novemd. 13 This epidemieal and 
ecumenical contagion. a 1638 Mrpe IWVks. (1672) 627 This 
was the Oecumenical Philosophy of the Apostles times and 
of the times long hefore them. 1681 H. Morn Arf. Dan. 
iv. Notes 123 That Oecumenical Tax appointed by Augustus. 
1869 Lecxy Exrop. Alor. 1. i. 160 No other literature 
exhibits so expansive and o:cumenical a genius [as the 
French}. 1882 W. IL. Mattock Soc. Aguad. viii. 213 Our 
cecumenical commerce. 

Hence Geume-nicalism, the theological system 
or doetrine of the cecnmenical councils ; Ceu- 
menica‘lity = CicuMENICITY ; Cenme‘nically 
adv,, in an cecumenical way, in relation to the 


whole world, universally. 

1888 Chicago Advance 10 May 290 Three strata, CEcu. 
menicalism, Augustinianism, Evangelicalism. 2869 in Acho 
29 July, It will not be an (Ecumenical Council. .. The 
primary essence of (Ecumenicality is wanting to it—viz., a 
delegation from all Churches. Halt Christendom will hold 
aloof from it. a@1751 Botincnroke £ss., Author. Relig. 
Wks. 1754 FV. 349 The church oecumenically assembled. 
1876 Duarer Conft. Relig. & Se. xii. 341 The papacy is ad- 
ministered not cecumenically, not as a universal Chiarch, for 
all nations, rey. 

Gcumenicity (ikizménissiti). Also ee-. fad. 
ceeles. med.L. @ctimenictids, f. ectimenic-us: sec 
above and -1ty. Cf. BF. acuniénietlé (1752 in Dict. 
Trévoux).J C&cumenical charaeter ; universality, 


catholicity. 

1840 Gtaostone Ch. Prine. sro It is .. the supposed 
ecumenicity of the council, which renders it binding on 
their consctence. 1867 Contenp, Rev. V. 454 He destroyed 
the cecumenicity and authority of Trent. 1882-3 Scnarr 
Eneycl. Rel. Kn. UU. 2448/2 “Phe disputed oecumenicity 
of the reformatory councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel. 

+ G-dem, cede‘me, obs. anglicized forms of 
next. [Cf F. edeme (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

ror Jas. | Poet. Exerc., Furies 889 Together with the 
Hyves, and..The boudned Oedems cleare. 1598 SytvesTER 
Du Bartas icin. /uries 486 Tumours, Pegot of vicious 
indigested humours: As Phlegmons, Oedems, Schyrrhes, 
Erisipiles, 1616 Buttoxar Lng. Exfos., Ocdente,a waterish 
swelling in the body without paine. 

} G@dema (7déma). Path. Also 5 vdimia, 9 
‘edema. [mod.L., a. Gr. otdnpua (-par-) swelling, 
swollen condition, f. of5é-ev to swell.) ‘A swell- 
ing produced by the presence of serous finid in the 
areolar tisstie or in the substance of a part; being 
a local dropsy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 206 An enpostym pat comeb of 
fieume, is clepid vdimia or zima. 1541 R. Cortano Galyen's 
Terapent. 2 F ij, Tumour, y' is called oedema. 1683 Satwon 
Doron Sfed, 1. 428 \t resolves Oedema and discusses all 
sorts of cold and Hard Tumors. 1758 J.S. tr. Le Dran's 
Observ, (1771) 92 An Zdema..is almost a certain Symptom 
of a Suppuration. 1874 Bucenite & Ture Psych, Aled. 587 
(Edema of the brain,a state in which the tissue of the organ 
is permeated by water or serosity. 

attrib. 1896 Adlbutt's Syst, Med. 1. 651 An area which... 
contains a considerable quantity of cedema fluid. 

Henee Gdema‘tic, @de'matose adjs. = next. 

@ 1658 Harvey (J.), A phlegmonous or *oedematick tumour, 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1v. 743 Rudely they press his 
cedematic toes, 1884 Brachei’s Alx-les-bains 1. 105 The 
cedematic state. sg710 T. Futren *harm, Extemp. 213 
*Oedematose Tumours. 

Cdematons (/d7#m-, ¢de‘matas), a Also 
oid-, ed-. [f. Gr. olSnuar- (see prec.) + col 
Pertaining to or of the nature of cedema; affected 
with cedema, swollen with serous fluid; dropsical. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1v. iii, 183 An Inflamma- 

Vou. VIL 
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tion ., Oedematous, Schirrous, Erisipelatons according to | 


the predominancy of melancholy, flegmie, or choler. 1718 
Quincy Compl, Disp. 122 To dissolve hard ‘Tumours, dissi- 
pate Ocdematons swellings. 1828 Weusinr, Advavaions, 
1854 Jonns & Sv. fathod, ctuat. (1874) 234 A general 
cedeinatons condition of the brain. 

lience @de-matously adv. 

1782 Ifepernen Cone xxii, (1806) 108 Healthy young 
women will often have their legs swell a-dematously, 1898 
Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. VN. 577 The juints. are o:dematonsly 
swollen and tender on pressure. 

Gdipean (A-, edipfin), a. [irreg. f. Gores: 
see -EAN.] Pertaining to, or like that of, Gidipus ; 
clever at guessing a riddle. 

(In quot, 1822 with allusion to the story of Qidipus putting 
out his awn eyes on discovering that he had unwittingly 
married his mother.) 

1621 Quaries A rgalus 4 7. Introd., Many have ventured 
(trusting to the Ocdipean conceit of their ingenious Keader) 
ta write non-sense, 1822 Lama SLefé u. (1841) 22 Did the 
eyes come away kindly with no CEdipean avulsion. 

+Cdipo-dic, ¢. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. ofdiroes, 
-rob- (see next) + -1C.)  Swollen-footed, gouty. 

1694 Motreux Radelars w. siiii, Oh? whut good wou'd 
it not do my oedipedic Leg. 

CGdipus f4-, edipis). Also 6 Edipus. [a. Gr. 
OlSizous, Oldim05-, lit. “swollen-footed’, a proper 
name.] Name of the Theban hero who, according 
to the ancient Greek legend, solved the riddle pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx; allusively applied to one 
who is clever at guessing riddles, 

1557 N. Grimarp Céeobuéus' Riddle in Pottel’s ATise. 
(Arh.) to2 Incase you can so hard a knot vnknit: Vou shall 
i count an Edipus in wit. 2603 B. Jonson Sefanus 1, iii. 
tin. ij, T am not Oedipus inough, Yo vnderstand this 
Sphynx. 1628 Karte Vicrocosm., foo idly reserwii Man 
(Arb.) 35 Hee h’as beene long a riddle himselfe, but at last 
finds Oedipusses, 1777 H. Watrote Let?. (3857) V1. 449 
No mortal man could be found to expannd those letters; 
not an (Edipus in the whole society. 

Zool, 


Cgopsid (ig'psid), a. and sé. Also 
oigopsid. [f. Gr. ofy-ew to open + dyxs vision, pl. 
eyes+-ID.] a. adj. Belonging to the Gfgopsida 
(-w), a division of decapod dibranchiate Cephalo- 
poda, having the cornea of the eye ‘open’,i e, 
perforated by an aperture. b. sé, A cephalopod 
of this division. (Opp. to mzyopszd.) 

[2888 Rotteston & Jackson Ania. Life 460 In certain 
Decapoda, the Oegopsidae) 1891 Cent, Dict., Oigopsid. 

|| @il-de-beenf (Gédebof. [F., lit. ‘ ox-eye’, 
term for a round window, etc.] 

1. A small round window: = BuLt’s-EvE 6, 


1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xxv, Vake a peep at the ladies 
in the hall throngh an @wil-dedau/, ; 

2. The name of a small octagonal vestibule 
lighted by a small round window in the palace at 
Versailles ; hence éravsf. and jig. 

1826 Scott Woods. xii, ‘This movement conveyed him to 
a sort of aié-de-dauf, an octagon vestibule, or small hall, 
from which various rooms opened. 1837 Cartyte #7. Aev. 
f.1n.i, To govern France were sucha problem; and now 


_it has grown well-nigh too hard to govern even the (is/de- 


Bauf. 1862 Weaxace tr. Alem. Q. dfortense lL. iv. 57 Vhe 
royalist gentry had preserved the manners and levity whieh 
had once distinguished them in the avés de danfand petites 
snatsons of old France. 


| illade. Forms: 
eliad, illiad, iliad, 9 


6 oeyliade, 7 aliad, 
ceillade. [a. F. a7//ade 
(1460 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. av/ eye + -ADE 1a, as 
in cannonade, fusillade. Formerly more or less 
naturalized (eiliad, i'liid) ; now consciously French 
(Gtya'd).] A glance of the eye, sf. an amorous 
glance; an ogle. 

1gs9z Greene Dispnt. Addr. 2 What amorous glaunces, 
what smirking Oeyliades. 1598 Suas, Merry IV... iii, 68 
Pages wife..gaue mee good eyes too; examind iny parts 
with most judicious illiads, 1605 — Lear iv. v. 25 She gaue 
strange Eliads,and most rege lookes To Noble Edmund. 
(Qos. aliads, later Folios Wiads.)_ a 1803C. L. Lewes Mem. 
(1805) I. 98 With a most impressive ceillade from the white 
of his eyes cols, 1855 Smeoieyv //, Coverdale iv. 22 Horace 
. favouring Alice with a languishing ocidfade, 


Gsillet, celet: see Ouver. 

C&kology, var. spelling of Geconocy. 

Oen, obs. form of Owe. 

Gnanthic (ne-npik), a. Chem. [f. L.enanthé, 
a. Gr, olvavOy (f. otvy vine + dv6y blossom, bloom), 
a vine-shoot or bud, vine-blossom, vine. (Also a 
plant like the vine, applied by Pliny to an umbel- 
liferous plant, and taken by Linnzeus as the name 
of a genus of Umbellifere meluding the poisonous 
Water Dropwort.)] Having the charaeteristic 
odour of wine. Cixanthie actd, an acid (or mix- 
ture of acids), C,,H,.0,+H,O, obtained from 
eenanthie ether, forming a colourless oil solidifying 
at 13° C. into a buttery mass. CEnanthic ether, a 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wine-lees. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 138 Of oznanthic 
acid. This acid was discovered by Liebig and Pelouze, 
constituting one of the component parts of cenanthic ether 
to which wines owe their pecoliar smell. 1880 Bioxam 
Chem. (ed. 4) 522 Caproie, eenanthie, and caprylic alcohols, 
are all liquid at the ordinary temperature. 1 Allbutt's 


Syst. Med. \1. 843 The bouquet and aroma [of wine} are 
due to the compound ethers, especially to cenanthic ether. 


C@NOTHERA. 


So G@nanthol, Gina‘nthyl, Gna‘nthylene, 
Gnanthy'lic a. Chen. (sce quots.); Cnan- 
thylate, a salt of cenanthylic acid. 

1857 W. A. Mutter Llu Chest. WN. 139 Ginantiytic 
Abtehyd ; Ginanthod. .i> furnished Ly the destructive dis- 
tillation of castor oil. /éfd. 397 CEnanthylate of potash. 
féid. 191 Heptylene or CEnanthylene. 1866-77 Wans Dict. 
Chem, AN. 176 Gnanthyl, CrH1:.0, the be oaelieal radicle 
of cenanthylic acid and its derivatives. “The same name is 
sometines, but inappropriately, given to heptyl, Crt iy. fAzat, 
177 Ginanthylic acid, Crt Oz..is a transparent colonrless 
oil, having an unpleasant adour like that of cod-fish. 

Gnanthin (Gnenpin). Chem. [f. Bot. L. 
Gfnanthe, name of a genus (see prec.) + -IN.] A 
poisovous resinous substance obtained from Water 
Dropwort (Cnuanthe fistilosa). 

1892 in Spa. Soc. Lev. 

_Gno- (ing), occasionally oino- (oine), combin- 
ang form of Gr, ofvos wine, used in a few scientific 
and quasi-scientific compounds of rare occurrence. 
Gnogen (Fnddzcn) nonce-wed. [after oxygen] (see 
quot.). Gnolin (fndlin Chen. [see -o1 and -1N], 
a colouring-matter (C,)1I,,O,, obtained trom red 
wine. Ginology wnelidgzi [-Locy], the know- 
ledge or study of wines; so nological a., pertain- 
ing to@nology; @uno-logist, one versed in anology, 
a connoisseur in wines. Cnomancy (/ncimensi) 
[-Mancy]. divination by meansof wine. G@nomania 
(ynomenia), oino- [Manta], @) a mama or in- 
sane craving for wine or other intoxicating drink, 
dipsomania; (6) mania resulting from intoxication, 
delirium tremens: hence Cnoma‘niae, a per- 
son affected with @nomania. G&nometer (n¢'- 
métor, [-METER], a hydrometer for measuring the 
alcoholic strength of wines ; an alcoholometer 
(Webster, 1864). Gnophilist (/np'filist) [Gr. 
-pidos loving], a lover of wine. Ginophobist 
(inp'[dbist), oine- [Gr. -puBos fearing], one who 
has a diead of, or aversion to, wine. CEnopoetic 
(inopoe'tik) a. [Gr. woigrixds making]. pertaining 
to winemaking, Genothionie (-paijgnik a. Chem, 
(Gr. @efey sulphur], in Genothioute acid, an acid 
(C,H,SO,) obtained by treating alcohol with sul- 
phuric acid; ethy/selphurie or sulphorintc acid. 

1817 T. L. Pracock Afedincourt (1875: 275 Inflated with 
*anogen gas, or, in other words, with the fumes of wine. 
1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem AV. 178 “Ui notin, 1824 Klackiv. 
Afag. XVI. 12 The different branches of *oinological science. 
1887 Pall Mell G. 13 July 5/1 Vhe Oinologieal and Pomo- 
logical Academy for the scientific culiure of the futine 
cultivators, 1894 Tuupicnum Miues Pref. 7 French ocno- 
logical literature .. includes many works of interest and 
importance. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 215/t Onr medical 
“cenologist. 2 National Observer 6 Jan. 194/2 The 
genuine cenologist, as Dr. Thudichum calls him. 1814 5.4. 
ga, Living 196 is ‘ocnology of British wines, 1865 Sad. 
Rev. 12 Aug. 215/1 Yo give, not milk, but strong drink to 
the babes in nology. 1652 Gautr Wagastrom. 165 *Oino- 
parey divining by wine, 1842 Braxve Dict, Se.,(Enomancy. 
1880 Wenster Suffd., *Usnomania. 1897 Alléutt’s Syst. 
Med 11.871 Dipsomania or vinomania is a form of recurient 
mania attended with impulsive drunkenness. 1857 J. Mu.ter 
Asfcohkod (1858) 20 A lady who had become a frightful ‘oino- 
maniac. a7 Bucknite & TeKe fsych. led. (ed. 3) 293 
The thirst for drink .. blindly leads the oinomaniac to a 
course against which his reason and his conscience alike 
rebel. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. xxxi, Are the Vegetarians 
to bellow ‘ Cabbage for ever’? and may we modest *U-no- 
philists not sing the praises of our favourite plant? 1893 
Svmonxos /n the Key of Blue 37 Those surprises which 
reward the diligent ceavphilist in Italy. 1867 Blackw, Afng. 
CIE. 209 The English and American *oiaophobists. 1894 
Trupicnum Wines Pref. 8 The work of B. A. Lenoir consists 
of a first viticultural and a second *aenopoetic part. 1857 
Mayne E.rfos, Lex., *Enothionic. 

|| Gnochoe (cnp"ko,7). Gr. Antig. Also oino-. 
[a. Gr, olvoydy, f. oiva- wine + -Xo0s, -xon pouring. ] 
A vessel used for dipping wine from the crater or 
bow] and filling the drinking-cups. 

18971 Guide to ist Vase Room, Brit, Mus. (ed. 4) 29 On 
the ofnochoé, No. 162 (Case 60), the figures are drawn in 
outline, on a white ground, 1895 Adlantic Afontily Mar. 
315 An cenochoe (a dipper-like utensil for filling the winc- 
cup) 1898 Cazad, Oenochoe of rare form, with strainer at 
top of neck, ; 

momel] (7‘nemel). Also 7-9 oino-. ne Te 
anomeli (late L. -mzelim), a. Gr. olvduers, f. ofvos 
wine + wéAt honey. So mod.¥. anonel (Littré).] 

1. A mixture of wine and honey, used as a bever- 
age by the ancient Greeks. ; : 

1874 Hyxt Ord. Bees 35 The best Oenomell is that which 
is made of olde and tart wine and the best purifyed hony. 
1657 ToMLIxson Nenou's Disp, 101 Amongst sweet potions 
is reckoned oinomel. 1860 Lp. Lytton Lucile u. v. § 6. 24 
Wherever new flowrets, by lawa or by dell, Held on tiptoe 
for him their divine cenomel. ‘ 

2. fig.; ¢sp. applied to language or thought in 
which strength and sweetness are combined. ' 

1844 Mrs, Browninc Die oC xxii, Those memories 
..Make a better a:nomel. 1882 Myers Kenew, Vonth 54 
While night serenely fell, Imparadised in sunset’s cenomel. 
1891 Guardian 28 Oct. 1755 Book-depths from which thou 
knew'st so well To mix for mind or heart an cenomel. e. 

|mothera (Mopieri, commonly éng:péra). 
Bot. [L. enothéra, a. Gr. olvoypas, name of 
some plant, f. ofvas wine + -@jpas eal al 


OEPS. 


monly taken as = ‘wine-trap’ (see quots.); but 
some Gr, authors have the name as-dvo@qpas ass- 
cateher (in Pliny ovothéra); another name was 
évaypa = ass-trap.] ‘The typical genus of Oxa- 
gracex, comprising plants (chiefly natives of 
America) with large handsome flowers, yellow, 
white, or purple, in some species opening in the 
evening; commonly called Avening Primrose, 

1601 Hottann Piizy H. 259 Likewise Ocnothera, other- 
wise named Onuris,..an herh good also in wine to make 
the heart merry. 1788 Rees Cycd., Princrose, night or 
tree, cenothera, 1817 J. Brapsury Trav. Amer. 82 A 
number of large white flowers .. belonging to a species of 
oenothera. 38., Barro in Worcester Dict, s.v., The roots 
of the species ~Ocnothera biennis are eatable, and were 
formerly taken after dinner to flavor wine, as olives now are; 
hence the name Cinothera, or wine-trap. 1863 J. Surat 
Life in South 1, 304 Splendid phloxes, cenotheras, mimnosas. 

+ Oeps. Obs. (a, AF. ccps (earlier ces, Britton) 
= OF, oes, ous, ules, Wes, cus, ops, oups, ocps, oefs, 
ete., work, need, use, benefit, profit:—L. opus work, 
use (for), need (of).] _Use, benefit, profit. 

(2292 Britros 1. xxii. § 2 Et ausi soit enquis de toutes lour 
prises a noster oes, et a lour, 1383 Act 7 Nich, //, & 12 
Suit ila son propre oeps ou al oepz dautre.] 

1428 Surtees Alsc. (1888) 3 To be raysed .. to be oeps of 
our soverayne lorde be kyng. /dfa. 5 To be oeps and profet 
of be cite. 1429 Nolls of Parl. IV. 349/2 Which peynes 
shall be areisid to the Kyngis oeps. 1436 /2id. 501/2 Thoo 
enhabitauntz. .that..have estat to her owen ops, or theo 
to whos oeps othre persones have estat. 

Oeptas, oeptaues, obs, ff. avaves, OcTAVE 1. 

O’ex (5-1), poetic and dialectal contraction of 
Over; also in eombination: see words in OvER-, 

Qes, pl. of O; obs. form of Oozz. 

C&so'phogal, a. = (ESOPHAGEAL. 

2978 (WW. Maxsnatt] Minudes Agric. 16 Jan, 1776, Perhaps 


he surcharged his stomach; and .. the repletion closed the | 


cesophagal orifice. 

+G:sophage. Ols. (prob. a. F. wsophage, in 
iythe. ysophague \Hatz.-Darm.).] = Ctsornacus. 

xs4x_ R. Coptann Galyen'’s Terapent. 2H j, Thycke 
medyeamentes do crud & make concrecyon in y® partys of 
the bulke or oesophage. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Ir. 
Acad. it. 343 The whole passage and pype,called oesophage 
or the throate. 1657 ‘lomutnson Renou's Disp. 499 ‘That it 
may stick longer in the asophage. 

@sophageal (fofedzz7al), a. Also g eso-, 
[f. mod.L, esophage-us (f. asophag-us) +-Au.] OF, 
belonging to, or connected with the cesophagus. 

1807 Ilome in Pad. Y'rans. XCVIL. 157 The orifices of the 
cesophageal glands, 1851-6 Woovwakv Wollusca 22 The 
lower side of the a:sophageal ring. 1879 St. George's /1osp. 
Rep, UX. 215 A case of cesophageal obstruction. 

Also, in same sense, Gsopha‘gean a. [cf. I’, 
asophagien]; Gsopha‘giac a. [irreg. after cardiac]. 

1856 Weaster, Esophagean, 89a Syd. Soc. Lex., Zso- 
phagean, 1858 J. H. Bexner Nutrition ior The 
asophagiac orifice lof the stomach}. 

@sophagitis (éspfadgaitis). Path. [f. C2so- 
PHAG-US + -IT18. In mod.F. esophagile (Littré).] 
Inflammation of the cesophagus. 

31857 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1859 Sempce Diphtheria 
277 Sometimes oesophagitis and pseudo-membranous gastritis 
are found, 1897 Al/butt’s Syst. Med. V1. 859 Chronic 
cesophagitis has been attributed to alcoholic excess. 


Gsophago- (ésp’fage), before a vowel ceso- 
phag-, combining form of Gr. olcopayos, Ciso- 
PHAGUS, in various terms of Pathology and Surgery, 
as @isophagalgia (-2ldzia), -algy [Gr. ddyas 
pain], pain in the cesophagus (Mayne Zxpos. Lex, 
1857). Csophagectomy (-e'ktémi) [Gr. éeropy 
cutting out, excision], excision of a portion of the 
esophagus, Eso‘phagocele (-sil) [Gr. «pq 
tumour, hernia], ‘hernia of the mucous membrane 
of the oesophagus through an opening in the 
muscular wall’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). Cisopha- 
godynia (-odinid) (Gr. d3évy pain], pain in the 
cesophagus (Mayne). Gsophagopathy (-g'papi) 
[Gr. wd6os suffering], disease of the oesophagus 
(Mayne), Gsophagoplegia (-plidzii), -plegy 
[Gr. wAny} stroke], sudden paralysis of the ceso- 
phagus (Mayne). Csophagorrhagia (-ré!-d3i3), 
-orrhagy [Gr. -paya bursting], haemorrhage 
from the cesophagus (Mayne). so-phagoscope 
(-skéup) [-scovg], an instrument for inspection of 
the esophagus; so @sophagoscopic (-skp'pik) 
a.; @sophago'scopy, inspection of the cesopha- 
gus, C£so-phagospasm, spasm of the oesophagus 
(Mayne). Gsophago’stomy (Gr. ¢répza mouth], 
‘an operation for opening the cesophagus and 
keeping the opening permanent, so that food may 
be supplied to the stomach by its means’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex,). CBsophagotome (-toum) (Gr. -ropos 
cutting], an instrument for cutting into the ceso- 
phagus; so @sophago'tomy, incision into the 
cesophagns. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Uisophagectomy. p07 Alibult's 
Syst. Afed. 111. 371 \n_ the rare condition of simple or 
membranous stricture Mr. Kendal Franks has performed 
cesophagectomy with success. 1857 Mayne Axfos. Lex, 
*(Esophagocele. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose 


IL. 14 Dr. Waldenburg invented an *oesophagoscope., 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 361 CEsophagoscopes..are hardly 
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ever used in practice, 1893 Brit. Aled. Frnt. 30 Sept. 738 
On *cesophagoscopie examination. 1872 Conrn Dis, Throat 
46 There are great anatomical obstacles to the performance 
of *xsophagoscopy- 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Threat § 
Nose U1. 135 Vhe remaining operations, internal oesophagu- 
lomy, “*oesophagostomy, and gastrostomy, /éfd, 21 “The 
*oesophagotome..consists of a guin-clastic bongie about 
fifteen inches long [etc.}. 1839-47 Topp Cycd, Anat. 111.576) 
The operation of *esophagotomy. 1868 D, W. Curever 
(titi) Two Cases of (Hsophagotomy for the Removal of 
Foreign Bodies, 1878 T, Bryant /ract. Surg. 1. 596 Ciso- 
phagotomy has an established position in practical surgery. 

CGisophagus (sp'fagis). Also 5-6 ysophagus, 
6 isofagus, hysophagus, oisophagus, 8-9 es0-. 
phagus. [mod,.L., a. Gr. olsopdayos the gullet ; 
of uncertain origin (sce below). The med. and 
early mod.L, representatives of Gr. ol-, were i-, 
~y: ef. F. ysophague (14th ec. in Littré).] The 
tube or canal (in man and the higher animals 
musculo-membranons) extending from the mouth 
lo the stomach, and serving for the passage of 
food and drink; the gullet. 

In Zool. extended to include a canal in any class of 
animals by which food enters the organism. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xsiv. (MS. Bodl,) If. 14/1 
Vsophagus, bat is be wey of mete and drinke. 152g tr. Ferome 
of Brunswick's Surg. Liijbf/2 ‘The throwte goll callyd 
hysophagus and trachea. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydos's Quest. 
Chirnre. Fijb, ‘Vhe Meri otherwyse called Vsophagus is 
y* be of the mete & this Meri commeth out of the throte 
and thytleth the mydryfe vnto y® bely or stamacke. 1543 
Tranexon tr, | igo’s Chirurg... iv. 6 Called Meri or Oiso- 
phagus. 1633 P, Fretcure Purple Sst. w. 45 note, The 
(Esophagus, or meat-pipe conveying meats and drinks 10 the 
stomach. 1972 Nucent tr. fist. Friar Gerund 1. 159 
‘The enterance to the Esophagus being discovered. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson dain. Life 840 (Protozoa. .,Class 
Slastigephora,.. \mouth and oesophagus sometimes present. 

Lote. Aristotle Hist. An. 1. 16. 495* 18 says ‘ the so-called 
oicoddyos, which gets its name from its length and its 
narrowness", but dues not explain how. According to its 
elements, Gk. oigedayos ought to mean Seater of osiers'; 
which seems inept. A late Greek or Byzantine Scholiast on 
Oppian, explains it as from otw (an imaginary pres. to ctw) 
=Kourgw I cal + dayeiv to eat, which, though plausible in 
sense, 1s really impossible, -@dyos in all compounds meaning 
‘eating (something) ’, ‘eater ".] 

Oest, obs. form of Ifost sb.1, a company. 

Oestre, Oestridge, obs. ff. OrsTeR, Ostrici. 

Gstro, variant of Estro Ods. = CEsrrus 2. 

1848 Lytron AY Arthur ix. Ixxxvii, The knight sublimely 
stung Caught the full c:stro of the poet's fire. 

Cstrous (fstras, e's-), a. [f. L. asér-us (see 
below) + -ous.) Pertaining to, or causing, an 
cestrus (sense 2 b). 

_ Wor Brit. Med. Frat. No. 2097. 594 The recurrent presence 
in the blood of an arstrous toxin. 

G#strual, a. vare—°.  [irreg. f. CEstRus +-aL; 
app. by association with senstrual, menstruate, 
ete.} Pertaining to or affeeted by an cestrus; 
estrous. So Gistruate z., to he affeeted by an 


wstrus, to be in heat, to rut; GE-struation, rating. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Uistrnad, of or belunging to the 
astrum ororgasm. CUsstruation, ..the state of being under 
influence of the @struo, 1891 Cent. Dict., istruate. 

|| strum ‘‘strim, e’s-). Also 8 cestron. [med. 
L,, var. of GEsrres (Isidore Orég. xu. viii. 15).] 

1. = CEsrrus 1; in quot. 1656 applied to a flea ; 
in 1854 a parasite infesting fish (a sense of Gr. 
olarpos). 

1656 S. Hottann Zara (1719) 17 Defying the eagerness of 
those sanguine-coated /Estruins, 1708 Prius, Gi strut, 
or Estrus, the Gad-Bee. 1778 Sketches for Tabernacle 
Frames 2 Madd’ning Mares, by Lust or Oestron stung. 
2864 Baouam /adieut, 186 The conduct of the poor thunny 
under the scourge of the sea cestrum, 

Nie = GisrRusi2.. 

1663 Butter A/ud. 1. ii. 495 What Oestrum, what Phrenc- 
tick Mood Makes you thus lavish of your Blood? 1782 
Jerrerson Votes Virginia 234 Love is the peculiar astrum 
of the poct. 1848 Coven Sori iii, Other times stung 
by the strum of some swift-working conception. 1886 
Symonvs Renaiss. /t., Cath. React, (1898) VII. ix. 83 When 
..the real divine oestrum descends upon him. 

b. Physiol, = CEisrrus 2b. 

1772 Aun. Reg. 173/1 The times, in which animals of 
dierent species feel he estrum, by which they are stimu- 
lated to the propagation of their respective kinds. 1857 in 
Mavne Expos. Lex, GEstrum, Gistrus. 

||\@strus (rstrds, e's-). (L. estrus, a. Gr. 
olerpos gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence frenzy, 
mad impulse.] 

1. Entom. A genus of dipterous insects, of which 
the larvse are parasitic in the hodies of various 
animals; an insect of this genus or of the family 
CEstride; a gad-fly or bot-fly. 

1697 Drvoex Virg. Georg. mu. 238 This flying Plague .. 
Oestros the Grecians call; Asylus, we: A fierce loud buzzing 
Breez. 1752 Sir J. Hitt Hist, Anint 30 The black and 
yellow-bodied CEstrus, with black variegations in the wings. 
1846 Prowett Prometheus Bound 59 Virgil powerfully 
describes the terrors of the maddened cattle from the torment 
of the cestrus, 1876 Dourinc Dis. Shin 585 (Estrus, or 
Bot Fly deposits the ova unknown to the individual. 

2. fig Something that stings or goads one on, 
a stimulus; vehement impulse; passion, frenzy, 

1850 E. FitzGeratp Let?. (1889) I. 208 The Impetus, the 
Lyrical oestrus, is gone. 1874 Mortey Compromsse iii. 
(1888) 114 They too were pricked by the oestrus of in- 
tellectual responsibility, 2880 M. Pattison Milton xii, 


. OF. 


161 [Milton] would not write more verses when the cestrus 
was not on him, 


b. Physiol. A vehement bodily appetile or 
passion ; sfec. sexual orgasm ; the rut of animals. 

1890 Dantincs Nat. Med. Dict. 1.233 Gistrus. .. 1. Rut, 
orgasin, clitoris. 

Oeyliade, obs. form of CEILLADE. 

Of (pv, dv, av), prep. Also (3 Orn.) 5-7 off 
(6 offe); 3-6 0, 6- 0°: see O prep? [OE. of, 
weak or unaccented form of the word whose rare 
strong form was a7, originally af, corresp, to OF ris. 
af, of, ofe, OS. af, MLG. af prep. and adv, (MDu, 
ave, af, of, Du. af adv. ‘off’), OHG. ada, ab, MHG. 
abe, ab- prep. and advy., Ger. ad ady. ‘off’, ‘away’, 
ON. af, Goth. af prep. and adv, :—OTent. ada, un- 
accented by-form a4; corresp. to Skr.afa away from, 
down from, Gr. dad, L. ad. 

The form whence the OE. was immediately derived was 
af (as in OS., ON., and Goth). Like other prepositional 
advbs., this developed two forms, according as it was 
stressed or stressless; in primitive OE., af and of In 
historic times the stressed form appeared only in a few 
nominal compounds (e.g. 2/punca displeasure, 2, fweard 
absent), while the originally unstressed of survived, as in- 
separable verbal Paice and preposition. In OF, this of 
began to be used also as a separable particle or adv. (as in 
inf. of dén, dat. inf. of to dénne, pa. pple. o/\zeldon, impera- 
tive dd of, pa.t. Ae dyde of,in subord. cl. pe he of dyde); 
and, as the adv. in this position always received the stress, 
this gave rise to a new stressed form. Dut to the end of 
the ME. period, and often, to 1600 or later, both unstressed 
and stressed forms were written of, About 1400, the spelling 
off appears canals and usually (but aot always) Tor the 
stressed form, to which it gradually came in course of the 
26thc, to he appropriated (though of was sometimes used 
even in the 17th c.). This emphatic furm was restricted to 
the adv. and those emphatic senses of the prep. which are 
akin to or derived from the adv. (¢ off! get off the table! 
hands off! hands off the money Dj while the original spell. 
ing of (pronounced ov, Sv, dv), further reduced dialect. 
ally, colloquially, and in certain connexions, to 0° (see 
O prep.2), remains for the weak senses of. the preposition. 
‘Thus of and ef now rank as different words. ] 

General Signification, ‘Yhe primary sense was 
away, away from, a sense now obsolete, except in 
so far as it is retained under the spelling Orr. All 
the existing uses of of are derivative; many so 
remote as to retain no trace of the original sense, 
and so weakened down as to be in themselves the 
expression of the vaguest and most intangible of 
relations. The sense-history is exceedingly com- 
plicated by reason of the introduction of senses or 
uses derived from other sources, the mingling of 
these with the main stream, and the subsequent 
weakening down, which often renders it di acult 
to assign a parlicular modern use to its actual 
source or sources. Irom its original sense, of was 
naturally used in the expression of the notions of 
removal, separalion, privation, derivation, origin 
or source, starting-point, spring of action, cause, 
agent, instrament, material, and other senses, which 
involve the notion of taking, coming, arising, or 
resulting from. But, even in OF., this native 
development was affected by the translational 
character of the literature, and the employment 
of of to render L. ad, dé, or ex, in constructions 
where the native idiom would not have used it. 
Of far greater moment was its employment from 
the 11th ¢. as the equivalent of F. de, itself of 
composite origin, since it not merely represented 
L. dé in its various prepositlonal nses, but had 
come to be the Common RKomanic, and so the 
French, substitute for the Latin genitive ease. 


‘Whether of might have come independently in 


Eng, to be a substitute for the genitive is doubtful. 
In the expression of racial or national origin, we 
find vA and the genitive app. interchangeable 
already in the gthc. (tr. Boda’s Aec/ [tst. 1. 
xix, Waees pes wer .. of poem zpelestan cynne 
Scotta = de nobilissimo genere Scoltorum; Tid, 111. 
xxi, Se nyhsta wes Scyttisces cynnes = valione 
Seollus; se woes eac Scotta eynnes = de natione 
Scollorum) ; and this might have extended in time 
to other uses; but the great intrusion of of upon 
the old domain of the genitive, which speedily 
extended to the supersession of the OE. genitive 
after adjectives, verbs, and even substantives, was 
mainly due to the influence of F. de, Beside this 
—the most far-reaching fact in the sense-history of 
of-—the same influence is also manifest in nnmerous 
phraseological uses, and esp. in the use of of = I. 
de, in the construetion of many verbs and adjs. 
Many of these can be clearly distinguished ; but, in 
other cases, the uses derived from F. de have so 
blended with those derived from OE. of, giving 
rise again to later uses related to both, that it 
would be diffienlt, if not impossible, to separate 
the two streams, with their many ramifications, 
Allthat can be done here is to exhibit the main 
uses of the preposition, and to show generally how 
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far back each of these is exemplified. It has not 
been allemplted to classify or even mention all the 
vbs, and adjs. which are or have been construed 
with of; examples oceur under the chief senses 
and uses, but the construction of any individual 
vb. or adj. must be looked for under that word 
itself, where also will be secn what other prepositions 
share or have shared the same function with of. 
I. Of motion, direction, distance. ee 
+1. Indicating the thing, place, or direction 
whence anything goes, comes, or is driven or moved: 
From, away from, out of. Ods. exc. in ihe restricted 
sense in which it is now written OFF, q. v. 

2855 O. 7. Chron. an. 658 Pis wees gefohten sippan he of 
East Englum com. /d/d. an. 794 And Ceolwulf bisceop and 
Eadbald bisceop of pwn londe aforon. /érd. an. 823 Pa 
sende he A¢plwulf his sunu of pwre ficrde..to Cent. ¢893 
K. ZELPreD Oreos, ut. xi. §.9 Hie ba Demetrias of pam rice 
adrifon. 971 Blick. Jfom. 5 Crist of heofona heancssum 
on dinne innop astigep. /4id. 19 Faran of stoweto oderre. 
3178 Cott, éfonm, 219 [He] hi alle adrefde of heofan rices 
mirhde, etd R. Grouc. (Rolls) 11508 A certein day hom 
was iset, of londe vor to fle. @ 1300 Seven Sius 36in 2, ELD. 
ue) 1g Pat he sal of pis world wend. a 1300 Cursor J. 
13596 (Gite) Wit naghtertale he went of [Cofé. o} toune, 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8544 Pe sparkles 
fleye as fir of flyntes. 1439 Kolisef Marit. V. 30/1 Vhe said 
Places of the whiche thei wer remeved. 1489 Caxion 
Sounes of Aymon xiv. 337 Whan Longys dyde shove the 
spere in to your dygne side, the water ranne of it. 1542-3 
Act 34 4 35 /fen, Vili, c. 4 WCanie suche person. .do with. 
drawe him selfe of this realme. a1s7z Knox //ist. Ref 
Wks. (1846) I. 346 [They] did secreidlie convey thame selfs 
and thair cumpanyeis of the town. 1613 Porcuas Pilertmage 
(1614) 54x With the least drawing bloud of another. 

+b. Indicating the place or quarter whence 
action (e.g. shooting, calling, writing, looking) is 
directed: From. 06s. (In quot. 1369-70, prob. 
after L. ex.) 

¢ 893 K, Zcrrep Oreos, 1 vii. § 7 On dam dage plegedon 
hie of horsum. ¢1000 Ags. J's. (Uh.) xiii. 3 [xiv. 2] Drihten 
locad of heofenum. ¢1230 Hadi Jfeid. 5 OF pat syon ha 
bihalt al be world under hire. a 13q0 Hamvo.e /’sa/fer xiii. 
3 Lord lokyd of heuen on pe sonnes of nen. 1869-70 Knox 
Let. to Cecti 2 Jan. (5. P. O.), In_ haste, of Edinburgh, the 
second of Janur. Yours..John Knox. 2 

te. Following an adv., with which it is some- 
times closely connected: e.g. down of, up of, off 
of. dial. or Obs, exc. in Forth of, Out of, q. v. 

¢ 1000 ZELFric Gram. x\vii.(Z.)272 Se wyllastah up of Sacre 
ecordan. 1123-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1123 Se kyng alihte dune 
ofhis hors. ¢1290 Beket 1799 in S. Ang. Leg. 1.158 Ase 
he come op of pe se. @1300 Cursor A/, 2842 (Cott.) Our 
Jauerd raind..Dun o lift [Faz doun of pe lift], fire and 
brinstan, ¢ 1380 Sir dermnd, 1121 Paycomen dounof betour. 
@1548 Hay Chron., fen, Vili 266, He a lighted downe 
of his horse. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 211 Biting 
my lip, got off of that, as fast as possible, 

2. Indicating a point of time (or stage of life, 
etc.) from which something begins or proceeds. 
06s. (supplied by fron) exc. in archaic expressions, 


and in such phrases as of fate, of recent years, of — 


old, of yore, which have, gradually come lo have 
the sense of ‘during’, ‘in the course of’ the time 
indicated: see 54. 

cg00 tr. Bada's Hist. 1. xii. [xv.] (1890) 52 Of pire tide be 
hi danon gewiton od to dixge. ¢1000 “igs. Gosp. Mark x. 
20 Eall dis ic geheold of minre geagude. ar2zg Leg. Kath. 
79 Dis meiden was .. faderles & moderles of hire childhade. 
¢ 1425 Lye, A ssenibly of Gods 457 Thus haue I dewly, with 
all my dilygence, Executyd the offyce of olde antiquyte. 
¢1470- [see Late a.' B. 2) 1483 Caxton G, de /a Your Hv, 
One his chamberlayne whiche he had nourysshed and 
brought up of his yougthe. rsz0 Wirtinton “ude. (1527) 
8b, Brought vp togyder of lytell babes. 1526 ‘MinvALE 
Afar& ix. 21 How louge is ita goo..? And he sayde, of a 
chylde. 1835: Roaixson tr. Afore's Utop. 1. ix. (1895) 291 
‘The newe yeare.. whyche they doo begynne of that same 
hollye daye. 1591 Suaks. 7wo Geant. 1. iv. 3 One that 
I brought vp ofa puppy. 1613 Puncuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
534 Of anncient time they were subject to the Chinois, untill 
fete. @26z§ in Gnich Coll, Cur. 1. 186, I bred him of 
a Child. 

73. Indicating a situation, condition, or state, 
the deparlure from or emergence out of which is 
figured as (and often accompanied by) actual move- 


ment. Oés. (supplied by fronz or ort of ). 

é1o0a JELrric //on. 1.66 Pact bu of deade arise. ¢ 1200 
Trin, Coll. Flom. 23 On pe pridde dai he aros of deade. 
erz0s Lay. 11737 Fiftene busende ber weoren islagen And 
idon of lif-dasen. ¢1300 St. Brandan 451 Ashi awoke of 
slepe. ¢ 1380 Sir Fernitb. 2143 Many was be cristene mon 
pat he had bro3t of dawe. @1450 Le Morte Arth. 2006 Off 
swounynge whan he myght A-wake. 1513 Douctas Zneis 
vu. Prol. 38 The thrall to be of tbirllage Langis ful sayr. 
1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 14 Being delivered of his 
captivity. a1s86 Sipxgey Arcadia (1622) 34 To be thus 
banished of thy counsels, 

4, Expressing position which is (or is treated as) 
the result of departure, and is therefore defined 
with reference to the fixed point. +a. Away from, 
out of. Of dive, out of life, dead. Ods. 

e000 Sax. Leechd. I. 272 Fixas cwelad gyf hi_ of 
wartere beod. ¢1208 Lay. 9057 Heo cndden iiuetine Pat 
his fader wes of liue. a@1300 A’. //or 652 Heo sa3 Rymenild 
sitte Also he were of witte. 1350 Will. Paderne 420 Sone 
of his seizt pe Lestes sebpen ware, a 1425 Cursor Af, 12478 
(Trin.) Ioseph..wende pe maistir were of lyne. 

b. Now used only in certain phrases, as s07th 


of, south of, cic. within (a mile, an hour, an ace, 
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etc.) of, wide of, back of (U.S.), backwards of 
(arch.), z«fwards of (a number or amount): see 
these words. 

1494 Act ir fen. V1 i, c. 23 Every such Fish should be 
splaticd down to an Mandhilier the Tail. 1537 Let. Sup 
press. Afonast. (Camden) 157 Within x, or xij. mylles of bit. 
1588 Suaks. 4. 4. 4... i..11g9 That no woman shall come 
within a mile of my Court.” 15397 — 2 A/en. JV av. ic 19 
West of this Forrest, scarcely off a mile, .. comes on the 
Enemie. 1762 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 104/2 Upwards of 
15,000 Jb. weight. 1778 Rosrrtson f/est, Amter. 1. 431 
Countries. situate’to the east of those [ete.). 1843 Jacki. 
Jfag. LAY, 160 Lill was generally pretty wide of his mark. 
1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 54 § 14 Churches... within four 
miles of one qnrhen 1885 Fiscurk in Law Ae. 29 Chane. 
Div. 453 Commenced within a few days of each other, 

II. Of féeration and privation. Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, or 
appurtenance. (In OE. expressed by of, from, or 
genitive case.) : 

5. In the construction of transitive verbs, of 
various classes; as 

a. Zocure, heal, recovers cleanse, clear, purse, 
wash; bring to bed, deliver, dtsburden, case, empl, 
free, lighten, rid of, etc. b. 70 bereave, deprive, 
divest, drain, exhaust, oust, rot, spotl, strip of, ere. 

In these, by a kind of transposition, ef introduces that 
which is removed, the person or thing whence it is removed 
being made the grammatical objcel; thus, a prisoner is said 
to be stripped of Aés clothes, when in reality the clothes are 
stripped offor from the prisoner, 

agoo K. JEcrrep Sodid. 167 Us seclensast of aallum urum 
synnum, ¢x000 cigs. Gosf. Matt. vi. 13 Atys us of yfele. 
— Luke vii. 2r He ge-halde manesa of adlum ge of witum 
and of yfelum gastum. 1124-31 O. #2. Chron. an. 1124 Six 
men [he] spilde of here wgon and of here stanes. ¢ 1200 7 riz. 
Coll. dion. 169 Ared,me louerd of eche deade. _¢ 1380 
Wyeur Sed, Ws. IT. 453 Allagatis a man most first be 
purged of dedly [synne]. @1400 Nelig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
445. 41867) 37 We pray bat we be delyuered of all ill thynge. 
e440 7 uudale 10 Zyf he... clense hym here of his mys. 
dede, 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) § .\> y® iewes 
spoyled Egypte of theyr rychesse. 1616 W. Haig in 
J. Russell Haiys vii. (1881) 163, T humbly beseech your 
sacred Majesty..to free me of Usis close prison. 1632 J. 
Havwaro tr. Blonds Eromena 22 Without stripping him- 
selfe of his cloathes, 2670 R. Montacu in Auccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 473 The King..would release his 
Christian Majesty of his word. 1697 Drvven Jing. Georg. 
in. 486 The Pastor. .eases of their Hair, the loaden Iterds. 
1711 Apvison Speci, No. 1 P 2 She dreamt that she was 
brought to Ded of a Judge. 1820 Keats Grecian Urn iv, 
What litde town..1s emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
1847 C.G. Appison Law of Coutracts u. iii. § 301883) 635.4 
recovery by one party ousts the other of his right to recover. 

6. In the construction of some classes of intrans. 
verbs; as 

a. To recover. +b. To dblin, cease, stint. 

13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 849 Of rideing wil pai neuer stent. 
¢1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5130 Pe se of flowyng in abade. 
1450 Merlin 39 Neuer to entermete of that arte, 1460 
Towneley Myst. xxvi.g2 Centurio, sese of sich saw. 1602 
Suaks. /faet. 1. iv. 3, Lthinke it lacks of twelue. 1844 J.T. 
Hewett Parsons & WW, xiii, He recovered of his wounds. 

7. In the construction of verbal sbs. and nouns of 
action, akin to the preceding verbs. (Now moslly 


Obs. and replaced by from.) 

aro00 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxii. (Acading), Ie pancad Gode his 
alysnesse of his earfodum. 1426 in Surtees ise. (1888) 7 
To pray.. for ease of pe said John Lyllyng. 1463 G. Asuny 
Lrisoner’s Refi. 349 OL frelibertea sharp abstinence. ¢ 1500 
AMelusine 151 The rescue of the daunger. .is worth & yaough 
for a conqueste. 1534 Waritinton 7'udlyes Offices 1. (1540) 

§ The restof cares. ¢ 1645 Hasincton Surv. Worcs. (Wores. 
fee Soc. Proc.) 1. 121 For hys salvation and redemption of 
is synnes. 1761 Mrs. F. Suenipan Sidney BidulpA 1. 14 

e..had been ordered by the physicians to Spa for the 
recovery ol a lingering disorder. 

8. In the construction of adjs.: a. whole (of a 
wound); clean, clear, free, pure, quit, rid, etc.; b. 
bare, barren, destitute, devoid, emply, naked, voit, cte. 
Some of these, e.g. clean, empty, free, naked, ele. 
were in OE, followed by the genitive (cf. IX.); in 
some frou: has now taken the place of of: see 
under the adjs. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v.34 Beo of disum [a plaza tua) bal. 
e1175 Laimd, Hout, 63 Of ure sunne make us clene, ¢ 1375 
Cursor AT, 24648 (Fairf.) Lauedi of sorou pou mai be li3t 
1470-85 Matory Arthur vut. xiii, Sir Tristram was.. hole 
of his wonndes. 1574 tr. Mariorat’s Apocalifs 6 Their 
disputing of vertue, is veyde of the holye Ghost. 1621 
Suaks. Cywtb. 1. iti, 94, Lam poor of thanks. 31697 Drypex 
Wire. Georg, 1. 427 The Farmer, now secure of Fear. 1785 
Burns Earnest Cry & Prayer viii, Picking her pouch as 
bare as winter Of a’ kind coin. 1876 GrapsTone Géean. 
(1879) I]. 273 Macanlay was singularly free of vices. 

TIT, Of origin or source. Indicating the thing 
or person whence anything originates, comes, is 
acquired or sought. 

9. Expressing racial or local origin, descent, etc.: 
after the vbs. arise, be, come, descend, spring, be 
born, bred, propagated, and the like. 

¢897 K. ASLrreD Gregory's Past. xxxv. 240 Of hwzemn hit 
zrestcom. cgootr. Beda’s Hist.1. xii.[xv.] (1890) 52 Of Geata 
framan syndon Cantware..Of Seaxum..coman Eastseaxan 
and Sudseaxan and Westseaxan. /did. 1v. xxvii]. 350 Sum 
wer of Scotta peode. cro0a Ags. Gosp. John iti. 6 Pot pe 
of gaste is acenned pact is gast. 1129-31 O. £. Chron. an. 
1129 Boren of ba ricceste men of Rome. ¢ 1175 Laid. /Zort, 
17 Ife wes iboren of ure lefdi Zeinte Marie. ¢ 1200 OrMin 
495 Alle. .patt off pa twe33en prestess comenn, c¢1z05 Lay. 


OF. 


320 His kun pe he of icmnen wes. /ded. 11117 He wes of 
heore cunne. a 1300 Cursor 3, 14340 (Colt.) Fader i wat i 
am o[z.7. of] be. ¢1425 /'7y2er 6 Sikirli, maide marie... of 
pee is risun be sunne of riztwisnesse, onre lord ihesu erist. 
€1435 Jorn. £01 tugad 1068 * Sir‘, quod the kyng, ‘of whens 
are ye?" * Of Portingale, Sir’, said he. 1523 More in Hall 
Chron, Edw. V1 Ve muste first considre of whom he and 
his brother dessended. 1§90 Seunser /“.Q. 10 vii. 12 Tntinice 
mischiefes ofthemduarize. 1620 Suans. 7¢e7p.ui 82 She was 
of Carthage, not of Tunis, 1626 Bacon bylva § 696 Fleas 
breed principally Of Straw or Mats. 1 Wok incr Syst, 
clgric, (1681) 97 It is propagated of the Keys, as the Ash. 
1709 STEELE Zatler No.i12 25 Voung Gentlemen, descended 
of honest Parents, 1826 Disraru | 7v. Grey ve vi, Are you 
of Dorsetshire? 1851 Ttackrray Eng. F/un. i. (0853) 2 OF 
English parents, and of a good English family of clergymen, 
Swit was bern in Dublin. 2888 «lAenanae 3 Nov. 588/53 
The force born of strong womanly instinct. ; 
+b. Ixpressing the origin or derivation of a 

name: with various vbs. Cés. Now from.) 

cro00 Etrric Gram. av. iZ.\ y3 Da ore scofan syndon 
dirfeativa, pat is, pet hi cumiad of pam odrunt. — 1387 
Trevins //igden | Rolls) 1.93 Assyria hap pe name of Asur 
Sem his sone, ¢1450 52. Cudidert (Surtees) 6675 It takes 
name of a watir strynde. (1559 W. Cexnincuay Cosmogrs 
Glassé 18 Horizont..is said of éagu, whiche signifieth to 
deceme, or ende. 1§68 Grarion Chroa. 11. 83 Named 
Portgreves .. the which is derived of two Saxon wordes, 
1570-6 Lamparpr /'erand, Act (1°26 155 He..called it 
fot the sandie place where it is pitched Sandgate Castle. 
1605 CaMpEN Aes, (1637) 127 Names alsv haue been taken 
of civill honours, dignities, and estate, as King, Duke, 
Prince, Lord, Baron, Knight, .. Squire. Castellan. 

10. After trans. vbs, their pples., gerunds, ete. 

a. Alter dorrow, buy, gain, hold, purchase, re- 

ceive, win, and the like, in which it varies with 
Jrom ; formerly also with get, date, steal, take, ete. 
where from is now used, Sce also Orr prep. 2. 

Sull used after fake advantage, fake leave, take an oath, 
take vengeance. 

1000 eEirKic Fob 
hande. 1127-31 O. 


ii, 10 gif we god underfengon of gotles 

i. Chron, an. 1127 Fur to bauene sibbe 
of se corl of Angeow, 1140 /éid., Hi nan lelpe ne hiefden 
of be kinge. ¢a1gs Lantd, //ont.7 Drihten pu dest pe lof of 
mile drinkende childre mude.  cr20§ Lav. 2093 Of Ignogen 
his quene he hefde preo sunen scene, fbf. 29740 We. 
habbeod ure irihte of ure arche-biscpe. ¢ 1290 Si. Wichacl 
450 in S. Ang. Leg. 1.312 Alle habbez 1ij3t of hire. «a 1300 
Cursor 3M, 460 (Cott,) O me [Gett. of me} sernis sal he non 
gette, 1377 Lancr. #2 20 Bxin. 234, Do hane none gode 
gyftes of pise grete lordes. ¢ 1440 Facol’s UM edd 208 Vakyth 
exanmple of hym! 1640 Vorke Union Zion. 134 Joan, wife 
to Gilbert..of whoin hee beget one daughter. 1642 tr. 
Perkins Prof. Bh. viii, & 233 He shall hold off him 
of whont his feoffor held. 1697-8 Evetyn Mew, 8 Veb., 
The use which may be derived of such a collection. 1724 
De For afew. Cavalier (1840! 187 ‘The kings cnennes 
made al] the advantages of it that was possible. 1741 
Ricnarvson /ameda 1.92, 1 would not take them of her. 
1755 Amory J/cm, (1769) UL. 240, 1 hope you will not take it 
ilt of me, that J offer my advice. 1833 Hr. Makrriseav 
Loom & Lugger i. iii. 45 She would have had much more 
comfort of her son if he had lived. 1885 Lazo Nef. 14 
Queen's Bench Div. 735 “hey agreed to hire another room 
of the defendants. 

b. After ask, beg, crave, demand, destre, entreal, 
expect, Ingutre, request, require, seek. and the like; 
also after Harn, Acar, (Some of these, as av4, é- 
quire, were formerly constr. with a/; in some of 
varies with from.) 

€893 K. ALereo Ores. u. v. § 3 He hafde of of erum 
beodum abeden nue a. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls: 2; i 
of me what pou wolt. 1362 Laxci. 2. 174 
asked of hem of whom spac pe lettre. 1382 E 
ii. 4 He.. enquiride of hem, wher Crist shulde be borun. 
€1386 Cuaucur Doctor's T. 197 This cursed Juge wolde n> 
thyng tarie, Ne heere a word moore of Virgintus. a 1425 
Crrsor M. 68g Trin) Lerne not of him pat is lyere. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt. Nv 75/1 Without any suyt of any licence of 
onre Lord Kyng. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en, 217, ve iv. 23 Lustier 
maintenance then I] did looke for Of such an vngrowne 
Warriour, 1620 Ileatey Sz, Aug. Citte of Ged 93 Sylla 
«demanded helpe of his armie. 179: Cowper Aetired 
Cat 10, 1 know not where she caught the trick .. Or else she 
learned it of her master. 1821 J. F. Cooper Sfy viii, It is 
all that is required of me. 1854 Dickens //ard 7. u. vii, 
You expect too much of your sister. 1859 G. MEREDITH 
R. Fevered xxxiv, 1 do not beg of you to forgive him now. 

ce. After various other vbs. Mostly Oés. 

a1300 Cursor Ad. 10670 ‘To godd pan was i giuen ar mi 
moder me of bodi bare. 1660 F. Brooks tr. Le Blane’s Trav. 
gs The houses are built of the Moresco modell, with galleries. 

ll. After a sb. Arising from the elision of 


a pple. of some vb. of the foregoing classes. 

¢ 888 K. Ecreep Bocté. i. § 1 On dere tide de Gotan of 
Sciiu ma:gde wid Romana rice gewin up ahofun. cgoo 
tr. Barda’s dlisé. Wi. xx. [xxviii] (1890) 246 ‘wegen biscopas 
of Bretta deode. crooo ALurric Gex. vii. 8 Pa nitenu of 
eallum cinne and of eallum fugelcynne. 1820 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. viii. 213 Carame I’ereson & Bankes..& 
Showed forthe their Graunte of Kyng Edward ie 1789 
Burns WAistée v, Three noble chieftains. and all of his blood. 
1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) LV. 380 Such person as should 
be heir male of the body of the wife at her death. 1885 Sir 
R. Bagcatnay in Law Ref. 10 P. D. 192 There was one 
child of the marriage. RS. 

b. esp. in reference to local origin. 

Here the notion of /rom passes into that of belonging fo 

a place, and so becomes identified with sense 47, q.¥- 
IV. Of the souree or sfarting-poin! of action, 

emotion, etc.; motive, cause, ground, reason. 

12. Indicating the mental or non-material source 
or spring of action, emotion, etc.: Out of, from, 


as an outcome, expression, or consequence of. 
Esp. in many phrases, treated, when — the ¢ 
‘ 
~2 


, 


OF. 


sbs., a8 of one's own accord, of choice, consequence, conrse, 
force, goutwill, one's own head, one's own knowledge, neces. 
sity, ane's own good pleasure, purpose, right, one's own 
will; also of courtesy, custom, duty, favour, grace, instinct, 
ktud, nature, office, reason, etc. 

This connects the notions of origin and cause. 

888 K. AEcernp Boeth. xiii. §1 Hit is of his agenre ge- 
cynde, nzs of binre. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. xxi 157 Donne 
hie of yflum willan ne gesyngad ac of unwisdome. cgoe 
tr. Brda's Hist, 1 xviv [xxvit.] (1890) 68 Ponne is hit of 
lufan to donne. a1z25 Leg. Nath. 1361 pe Keiser kaste his 
heaued as wod mon, of wradde. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
5773 Other werkes noght done of mercy. ¢1400 Maunory, 
(Roxb.) xxix. 132 Godd of his speciall grace herd his 
praier, cxq25 Lypa Assembly of Gods 81 Desyryng 
of fanour to haue audyence. c1520 Trevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 135 Contryvyd and ymagyned of malyce and 
dyspleasure. 1541 R. Covtann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
Galyen sayeth of the auctoryte of ¥ as, that letc.}. 1577 
St. dug. Manual (Longman) 6 It is of thy goodnes that 
we be made, of thy justice that we be punished, and of thy 
mercy that we be delivered. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. Ixxxv, 
439 Apples of loue grow not of their owne kinde in this 
unre 1581 Muccaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 218 If 
some of choice became both diuines, and physicianes. 1624 
Cart. Situ Virginia wt. (Arb) 370 They. serve him more 
of feare then louc. 1721 St. Germran’s Doctor & Stud. 120 
Tt seemeth of Reason. 4rd. 313 The Justices of favour will 
most commonly help forth the party. 1776 Z7ial of Nun- 
docomar 32/1 Did you know of any bond .. of your own 
knowledge? 1849 Macautay Mist. Aug. ix. 1. 433 Lewis 
.. laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch 
friends. 1894 Crocxetr Aafders 15, 1 seized my oars of 
instinct and rowed shorewards, ; | 

b. Of oneself, by one’s own impetus or motion, 
spontaneously, without the instigation or aid of 


another. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. John viii, 28 Ic ne do nan ping of 
me sylfum. 2324 xviii. 34 Cwyst pu pis of de sylfum? 
1382 Wvyeir Fohn v.19 The sone may not of him silf do 
ony thing, no but that thing that he schal se the fadir 
doynge. c1goo Maunoev. (Roxb. vii. 24 Pe cuntree es 
strang ynogh of pe self. 1542 Unate Avrasm. Apofh. 
152, Whatsoever thyng wer not of it self civill. 1598 
Cuarman Blinde Begger of Alexandria Wks. 1873 1. 
11 A otan that of himselfe Sits downe and bids you wel- 
come to your feast. 1607 Topsrti Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
67 When an Oxe or Cow in ancient time did dye of them- 
selves, 1621 Be. Motntacu Dratriéz 503, | speake not of 
my selfe or without booke. 1707 W. Funsece. Voy. round 
World 20 Vhe Goats ., would many of them come of them- 
selves to be milked. @1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) L. 106 Matter is of itself entirely passive, incapahle of 
moving itself. 1836 Car.yte Let. to sister Fenny 16 May, 
T judged that Robert and you were happy enough of your- 
selves for the present. 1886 4 thenzum 30 Oct. 561/1 [They] 
therefore can do nothing good of themsclves. 

13. Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. 

a. Afteran intrans. vb. (e. g. dite, perish ; savour, 
smack, smell, taste, ring; etc.) In some of these 
ods. and supplied by with, from, at. 

The sense of cause is sometimes weakened into that of the 
subject-matter of the action (VITD. 
¢893 K. Aitrren Ovos. 1. iv. § 1 Pt he of Sem cracfte 
Pharaone pa:m cyninge swa leof wurde. 1119-31 O. £. Chron, 
an. 1119 Ford-ferde se eorl Baldewine of Flandran of bam 
wundan pe he..zefeng. 1124-31 did. an. 1124 Se man.. be 
nan [god] ne heafde starf of hungor. ¢ 1205 Lay. 31482 
Heo.,menden heom to Pendan Of Oswy bankinge, ¢1305 
St. Edmund Conf. 394 in E. &. 2, (1862) 81 Of him won- 
drede euerech man. ¢1315 SHorenam 48 Word that of God 
smaketh. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur vit. xii, My moder 
dyed of me. /3d. x. xii, All the forrest rang of the noise. 
1548-9 Mar.) 8k. Com. Prayer, Litany, Allwomen labouryng 
of chylde. 1697 Davoren rg. Georg. Vv, 602 He hreath‘d of 
Heav'n, and look’d above a Man. 1843 /raser’s Mag. 
XXVIII. 277, Lam dying of fatigue. 1886 A/anch. Exant. 
18 Jan. 5/5 It savours more of statecraft than of statesmanship. 
tb. After a trans. vb. or its object (e.g. ¢o 
esteem, praise, thank, blame, etc.). Obs. (Supplied 


by for, on account of, etc.) 

¢ 1380 Will, Palerne soo Pat 
Of fairnesse of facion and ficly 
B. v1. 129 We preye .. pat g 


les .. is preised oner alle, 
wes, 1377 Lance. P. PZ, 
.. selde 20w of 3owre almesse 
pat z sine vs here. 1 Caxton G. de la Tour G ij, Be 
ynd her bak he mocked her of it. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners 
Hiuon \xi. 212, Lthanke you of your courtesye. 1611 Biste 
Transl. Pref, 3 How can wee excuse ourselves of haere? 
1613 (see Arrest v.]. 1657 Trarr Cont. Ps. Ixviii. 17 
Angels, who are here called, Shinan, of their changeableness. 
14. After an adj. or sb., indicating that which 
causes or gives rise to the quality, feeling, or action. 
a. After an adj. (e.g. dead, sick, weary; ashamed, 
afraid, fearful; glad, joyful, sorry; proud, vain; 
ete.): Because of, on account of 
[In OE, with genitive: cf. 30, In Fr. with de.) In some 
of these now oés.: see the words themselves. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN et Opre menn unnfewe Well glade & blipe 
sholldenn ben Ec off patt childess come. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 11178 Po were be porters agrise sore of bulke sizte. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Prler. 3645 As tho3 ye were In party 
dronken of your wynes. a 1450 Ant. de ip Tour (1868) 99 
She held her..ashamed of that she had be warned of her 
demaunde and requeste. 1526 Tinpae Afati. vui. 14 Lyinge 
sicke of afevre. 1535 Coverpate Fonak iv. 6 And lonas 
was exceadinge glad of the wyldevyne. 1968 Titney Disc. 
Marriage ¥3ijb, They had nothing to be prowde off. 1610 
Suans. Temp. v. i. 230 We were dead of sleepe. a@ 1653 
Pixnine Sern. (1743) 607 Would not dyvours and prisoners 
be content of a deliverance? 1715-z0 Porr /Hiad vi. 105 
Press'd as we are, and sore of former fight. 1842 Macavtay 
Ess, (1848) 1. 321 Sick of inaction. 5 ) 
b. After a sb. (e.g. anger, grief, joy, thanks). 
Mostly Oés. (supplied ws on account of, for, at). 
13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 275 Sorwe he makep wip pe mest Of 


approach branch 31). 


68, 


Felice bat feir may. ¢1450 Merdin 227 Feire lady, with 
goode will, and gramercy of youre seruyse. 1497 Bp. ALcock 
Mons Perfect, Triij bh, Some in pryde of worde, of garment, 
& of blood. 1595 Suaxs, Yon w. i.114 You wilkbut make 
it blush, And glow with shame of your proceedings. 1598 
Grenewry Jacitus, Ann. xi. xii, (1622) 198 For want of 
remedy, and anger of such a destruction. 1599 Suaks. Afuch 
Ado i, 200, I wish him ioy of her, 1611 — Wind. T. v. 
li. 54 Ready to leape out of himselfe, for ioy of his found 
Danghter. 1749 Fierpinc Yom Jones xvut. x, She .. 
wished him heartily Joy of his new-found Uncle. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 11. 112 Pouring forth her 
tears .. for grief of having found him in that condition.  , 
V. Indicating the agent or doer. 

15. Introducing the agent after a passive verb. 
(The regular word for this is now By (sense 33), 
which began to come in ¢1400; but of prevailed 
till ¢ 1600, and is still in literary use, as a biblical, 
poetic, or stylistic archaism, or by association with 
other constructions, e.g. fon the part of’. In Ol. 
less nsed than from: ct. Ger. von from, of.) 

The use of of is most frequent after pa pples. expressing 
a continued non-physical action (as in adsrired, loved, hated, 
ordained of), or a condition resulting from a definite action 
(as in abandoned, deserted, forgoticn, forsaken of, which 
It is also occasional with ppl. adjs in 
une, as unseen of, unowned of. Of often shows an approach 
to the subjective genitive: cf. “he was chosen of God to 
this work” with ‘he was the chosen of the electors’. In 
other senses the agent has passed into the cause, as in 
afeard, afraid, Srightened, terrificd of; or the source or 
origin, as in dorn ef. Eng. of and 4y correspond somewhat 
to F. de and par. 

¢893 K. Attrren Ovos. Contents 1. x, Hu 1 xbelingas 
wurdon afliemed of Scippium. c 10g0 O. E. Chron. an. 924 
(MS. C) Epelstan waes of Myrcum gecoren to cinge. ‘bid. 
an. 1030 Her wes Olaf cing ofslagen..of his agenum folce, 
1134 /éfd. (Laud MS.), Wa:l luted of pe kinge and of 
alle gode men. a@tazg Ancr. KR. 48 Ich wolde pet heo 
weren of alle iholden. 13.. A. l#s, 7709 Adam was hy- 
swike of Eve. ¢1380 Wyeitr Ii £5. (1880) 427 be puple 
trowip betere perto whanne it ts seyd of a maistir. ¢ 1400 
Matnney. (1839) xxi. 222 He was cursed of God. ¢ 1440 
Facob's Well 230 My preyerys arn no3t herd of god fark. 
1459 Faston Lett. 1. 441 Sir Thomas shuld a ben there, but 
he ts hurte of an hors. 1548-9 24. Com. Prayer and Exhort. 
Communion, | am commaunded of (God, especially to moue 
and exhorte you. ¢1gg0 Brecon (t/t/e) The Principles of 
Christen Religion, necessary to be knowen of the faythful. 
1558 Goopman (¢rt/e) How superior powers oght to be 
obeyd of their subiects. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husd. 
(1586) 13 That the juice that the ground requires be not 
sucked out of the sunne. 1590 Stockwooo Audes Construct. 
32 The relatine is not alwates gouerned of the verbe that he 
commeth before. 2600 Suaxs. A. VF. £. 1. ii. 361, 1 have 
been told so of many. 1611 Binte Sfa?t. ii. 12 Being warned 
of God in a dreame. — Acts xii. 23 [lerod..was eaten of 
wormes. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 152 ®3 He is beloved of 
all that behold him. 1725 Pore Odlyss. vu. 34 A wretched 
stranger, and of all unknown! 1847 D. G. MitcwEei. Fresh 
Gleaz. (1851) 232 Otho was not loved of his kinsfolk in his 
home. 1869 Freeman Morn. Cong, 111. xii. 222 A_wretch 
forsaken of God and man. 1898 Daily News 10 Oct. 6/3 
Everything .. seems to be done of those who govern Spain 
to keep travellers out of that country. 

16. Indicating the doer of something character- 
ized by an adj., as @# was kind of you (= a kind 
act or thing done by you, on your part) fo help 
him. Used with an adj. and sb, as @ creel act, 
acunning trick, a foolish fancy, a good thought, a 
kind deed, an odd thing; a qualified pa. pple., as 
cleverly managed, ill done, well done, weil thought; 
or an adjective alone, as good, had, right, wrong, 
wise, foolish; clever, stuptd, rude, stlly, unkind, 
or any adj. by which conduct can be characterized. 

Followed by fo da (something), less frequently ‘Aad (he) did 
(something), which is the logical subject or object of the 
statement; e.g. I took it kind of him to tell me = I took his 
telling me as a thing kindly done hy him. 

1532 Tinpate £.xfos. 73 Is it not a blind thing of the world 
that either they will do no good works, .. or will. .have the 
glory themselves? ¢ 1592 Soe Few of Alaa w.v, 
"Tis a strange thing of that lew, he lives upon pickled grass- 
hoppers. 1602 Suaks. //am. 111. ii, 110 It was a bruite part 
ol Hees to kill so Capitall a Calfe there. 1668 H. More 
Div, Dial. w. 383 That's a very odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam. 1733 Tut /lorse-hocing I1usb. 266 1s it not 
very unfair of Eqnivocus to represent [etc.]? 1760-72 
H. Broone Fool af Qual. (1809) 1.52 Indeed, it was very 
naughty ofhim, 1849 F. W. Newman She Soul 104 It was 
not a proud thing of Paul to say, but a simple truth. 1887 
L. Carrott Gane of Logic iv. 92 It was most absurd of you 
to offer it | 

17. After a sb., expressing the relation of doer, 
or that of maker or author (= subjective genitive), 

1178 Cott. Hom. 217 Penche ne ale word of him swete. 
arzo0 Cursor Al, 24985, 1 tru in... vprising o ler. of] 
flexs, and lijf widuten end. ¢ 1380 Wryeiir Seri. Sel. Wks. 
Ik. 197 In agenrysyng of just men. 1497 Be. ALcock 
Mons Perfect. Bij, Grete temptacions of y* worlde, the 
flesshe, & the deuyl. a1548 Hate Chron, Men. VELL 253 
As trew as the allegation of bim that is burnt in the hande, 
to saye he was cut with a sikle. 1601 Iie. W. Bartow Lagle 
& Boey (1609) Cj, By the traditions of antiquitie and the 
Definitions of Councels. 1656 arnt. Mono. tr. Soccaliné, 
Pol. Fouchstone (1674) 262 The general ransacking of the 
Vice Roys. 1659 B. Hares Parteal’s [ron Age 13 The 
conquest of the Romans over them was more sure. 1754 
Suertock Disc. (1755) L. viii. 247 The Evidence of the 
Spirit is not any secret Inspiration. 1856 Frovpr /fist. 
Eng. (1858) 1. iii. 269 He bad the secret approbatiuu of his 
prince. 

b. Indicating the maker or author of a work: 


Made, written, painted by, Often expressed by the 


OF. 


possessive case, as ‘The tragedies of Shakspere’, 
‘Shakspere’s tragedies’, or Ly a combination of 
this with the partitive of (44), as ‘a sonata of 
Beethoven’s’. 

1382 Wryceiir Aid/e (heading), Heere higynnith the epystle 
of saynt Jerom preest of alle the bokes of Goddis storye. 
— Prov. The parahlis of Salamon, /Sfd. xxxi, 1 ‘The 
wrdis of Lamuel, the king. 1576 Fresinc Panopl. Epist. 

98 The Epistles of Seneca are full of Philosophie. 18:3 
reatcox Writ. (1830) 1V. 175 The letter of the applicant. 
1830 D'[sracii Chas. /, 111. vi. gz There exist no auto- 
graphs of Charles, except some letters. 1871 Hawets Alzsi¢ 
& Afor, (1874) 57 A movement of Beethoven. 1885 Sa/. 
Rev. 29 Ang: 300 The Cornish Ballads of the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker. Afod. The Miad of Homer, the Eneid of Virgil. 
The ‘Holy Family * of Rubens, the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. The phonograph of Edison, the kaleidoscope of 
Brewster. 

VI. Indicating tears or instrument, 

+18. Indicating that by means of or with which 
something isdone. Ods.or dal. (Nowusnally with.) 

¢897 K. ASurrep Gregory's Past. xxxvi. 248 Dylas fremde 
men weorden gefylled of dinum geswince. ¢goo tr. Brda's 
Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvil.] (1890) 76 Pactte bare menniscan gecynde 
of zImehteges Godes gefe gehealden was. c1o0e St. Andrew, 
ete. (1851) 28 He of v. hlafon and of twam fixumn fif 
busend manna gefylde.  ¢1175 Lamb. Host. 139 Sunnendei 
weren engles makede of godes mude. 13.. A. A. A Mit. P. 
B. 1277 Pe gredirne & pe goblotes garnyst of syluer. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1033 The circuit a myle was aboute 
Walled of stoon. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb. viii. 32 Whare 
Moyses strake on be stone with his 3erde, and it ran of 
water. did, (1839) xii. 132 Rennynge of mylk and hony. 
61477 Caxton Jason 17 Tn makyng reed hys swerd of the 
bloode of the Esclauon king. ¢1489 — Sonnes of Aymon 
xvi. 374 So I defended me ol all my power, 1551 Rosrxson 
tr. More's Utop. u,v. (1895) 165 They begin cuerye dynner 
and supper of reading sumthing that perteineth to good 
maners and vertue. 1652 Evetyn Afen. 6 Mar., A chariot 
canopied of black velvet. 1824 Miss Ferrter /nherit. 
xxvii, It was pouring of rain, ; 

b, Indicating that on which any one lives, feeds, 


etc. Obs. or arch. (Now usnally o77.) 

a 1420 Hocereve De Keg. Princ. 1193, | \yue of almesse. 
1 Gav Richt Vay 93 Lat wsz noth hiff of okir or be ony 
fafsait. 1581 Savice Zacttus, Hist. 1v. 1x. (1591) 214 Feeding 
of branches and sprigges. 1588 J. Upatt Drotrephes (Arb.) 
8 Euerie man muste live of his trade. 1613 Purcuas 27F/- 
grimage (1614) 540 They live of bread made of pith of trees. 
21718 Pexn Maxims Wks, 1726 1. 825 [The covetous man] 
lives of the Offal. 1896 Murs. Carrys Quaker Grandniother 
43 He hobnobbed with soldiers, and was nourished of carnage. 

+19. After an adj., indicating that with which 
anything is filled, tmbued, coloured, etc. Obs. (exc. 
after fz//, which perh. does not belong here.) 

1137-54 O.E. Chron. an. 1197 And fylden be land ful of 
castles. 1430 Syr Gener. (Raxb.) 4098 The ground of 
bloode was al wete. ¢1450 MJerdin 135 ‘The water was all 
reade of blode. 1450-1830 J/yre. our Ladye 248 Hys face 
made redde of the blode. a 

VII. Indicating the material or substance of 
which anything is made or consists. 

20. After verbs signifying to make, to be made, 
to consist, to be. Hence such fig. phrases as /o 
make a fool of, to make much of, make the best of, 


etc.: see MAKE, etc. 

¢893 K. AitFren Ores. tv. xiii, § 1 Hie worhton sume of 
seolfre, sume of treowum. a@ 1900 Cadmon's Gen. 365 Adam 
.. be wes of eorban geworht. c1z0o Orin 11081 He 
wrohhte win Off waterr purrh hiss mabhte. c12aog Lav. 
17180 Pat weorc is of stane, @ 1300 Cursor JM. 21315 Pe first 
his greff of irin was, Pe toiber o paim was _wroght o [v7 
of] bras. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 2. 2184 To meken vertu 
of necessitee. c1400 Sowdone Bab. 129 The sailes were of 
rede Sendelle. 1865 [see Consist 2 7]. 1590 Srenser J. Q. 
n. vii. 17 Of which the matter of his huge desire,.he did 
compound. 1601 Suaks, 7wed. V. 1. ii.14 Will you make an 
Asse o’ me? 1611 Bipce Job vi. 12 Is my flesh of hrasse? 
1667 Mitton ?. Z. u. 258 When great things of small..We 
can create. 1 De Fee's Tour Gt. Brit. 11, vii. 412 The 
Pulpit is old,and of Stone. 1846 MeCuctocn Brit, Lupire 
(1854) I. 623 The houses. .are built of brick. 1859Sata Gas- 
light & D. xxviii. 325 They..make much of one another. 

b. Expressing transformation from a former 
condition. azck, (This has also affinities with 3.) 
égo0 tr. Beda's Hist. 1. vii, (1890) 38 Da was bes man 
durh Godes syfe of ehtore geworden sodfastnesse freond. 
1526 Tinnave 4/cé. xi. 34 Off [Gr. and, L. de] weake were 
made stronge, wexed valiant in fyght, 1548 E. Courtenay 
tr. Paleario's Benefit Christ's Death iv. (1855) 121 God 
.. hath made us of enemies most dear children, 1590 
Spenser 7. Q. 0. xii. 86 Streight of beasts they comely men 
became. 1666 Soutu Serm., Padus ii. 15 (1715) 1. 207 When 
Sampson's Eyes were out, of a Publick Magistrate, he was 
madea Publick Sport. a@ 1680 Cuarnock Attrib, God (1834) 
1. 430 Of angry he becomes appeased. 1814 Carv Dante, 
Paradise ¥xx1. 75 Of slave Thou hast to freedom hrovght 
me. 1846 Mansine Ser. (1848) IL. i, 8 Our humanity 
needed to be strengthened and hallowed; of fleshly, to be 
again made spiritual, ; 

21. After a sb., of connects the material immedi- 
alely with the thing. (Also commonly expressed by 
a preceding adj. or the sb. used attrib. e.g. ‘a floor 
of wood or tiles’, ‘a wooden or tile floor’.) 

1000 Czdnton's Daniel 175 Pere hurge weard Anne 
manlican..Gyld of golde gumum arerde, _¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, 
Matt, iii. 4 Se Iohannes .. hacfde reaf of olfenda hzrum, 
e1z05 Lav. 30805 AEnne ring of rede gulde, 1377 Lance. 
?. £7, Prot. 168 To bugge a belle of brasse, or_of brizte 
syluer. ¢1430 Tivo Cookery.ks. 7 Fride Creme of 
Almaundys. 3555 in Burgon Life Gresham (1839) 1. 189 A 
case of black leather. 163z Mucron L’Adfegro 21 There on 

Jeds of Violets blew. 1634 Sir T. Hexpert 7a, gz A 


OF. 


Carravans-raw of white free stone, and the first building of 
that material! I saw in those parts. 1760 Goins. Ci#. IV. 
xxxix. 28 He sent mea very fine present of duck-eggs. 1895 
Pall Madl G. 10 Oct. 2/1 A kind of whip of three flaps of 
leather. Afocé. A bridge of boats. A floor of wood or tiles. 
A house of cards, on 

22, After a collective term, a quantitative or 
numeral word, or the name of anything having 
component parts, of introdnces the substance or 
elements of which this consists. [= OF. genilive.] 

¢1z00 Orin 170 He shal! turrnenn mikell flocc Off piss 
ludissken peode. ¢1z05 Lay. 306 Heo funden ane heorde 
Of heorten, /4fd. 23434 Ten huadred punde Of seoluer and 
of golde, c¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyx xl, 151 Sadoyne .. 
lefte wythin his cyte..fonre thousand of goode knyghtes. 
1497 By. Avcock A/ous Perfect. ae By a longe tracte of 
tyme. 3535 Stewart Crow. Scot. UW. 709 Within les space 
nor tua or thre of 3eir. @ 1948 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1 
227b, A pece of Crymosen Velvet.  /déd., fen. U7 135 
With bagges of money, or chestes of plate. 1623 Goucr 
Serm, Ext. God's Provid. 15 A masse of ancient heresies, 
1657 R. Ligon Sardadoes (1673) 54 A family of a dozen 
Berean. 178 W.Tuomson IWatson's Phtiip £11 (1839) 353 

Vith a Spanish army .. of thirty thousand men. 1849 
Macaucay ‘ist. Zeng. v. 1. 533 A reward of five hundred 
pistoles. 1896 Law Times Rep. UXXUN. 6185/1 A distance 
of over 700 yards. . ; 

b. After class, order, genus, species, kind, sort, 
manner, etc. Sce these words. 

1382- [see Kino 56. 14). 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 63 
OF wheat there are two sorts. 1698 Frvek Acc. FE. [adia & 
/. 344 All manner of Hairs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nad. /fist, (1776) 
V. 312 Of the .. eagle, there are but few species. 1870 
Awnerson Missions Aner. Bd. 1. xi. 80 Tt was a sort of 
travelling school. 

23. Of connects two sbs. of which the former 
denotes the class of which the latter is a partienlar 
example ; or, of which the former is a connotative 
and the latter a denolative term (= genitive of 
definition), 

fien passing into grammatical apposition, e.g. the River 
Thames, formerly ‘ the River of ‘thames ‘; the city of Rome, 
OE. Rome-burh: cf. L. uxbs Roma, urbs Buthrot?. 

1123-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1123 Forbearn eall meast se burh 
of Lincolne. c11zg Laid. Hom, 8g Widinne pere burnh 
of jerusalem. rz97 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 2827 Pe lond of 
armore. 1340 Ayenh. 45 Pe gemenes of des and of tables. 
1432-50 tr. {7égdex (Rolls) 1. 93 The floode of Tigris. 1530 
Patscr. 319/2 Of the colowre of scarlet. @ 1548 HAL 
Chron, Hen. VE 4b, Within the cytie of London. 1556 
Robinson tr, More's Utop. u. (Arb.) 77 earg., In the river 
of Thamys. 1593 Swans. ich. //, 1. iii, 196 This fraile 
sepulchre of our flesh. a 1661 Futter Worlhies (1840) 11. 
518 He was brought into the barn of the grave. 1749 
Fieroine Jone Foues 1, viii, The month of November. 1854 
De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. U1. Coleridge 176 In the novel 
of 'Edmund Oliver’, written b Charles Lloyd. 1861 M. 
Patiison £ss. (1889) I. 44 The free towns of Liibeck, 
Liremen, and Hamburg. Afod. The name of John. The 
Isle of Wight. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal, The 
hour of eleven. The action of running. The vice of 
drunkenness. The fact of your meeting him. The circum- 
stance of there being no one near. A state of rest. 


24, Between two sbs. in sensc-apposition. 
a. in the sense ‘in the person of; in respect of 


being, to be, for’. arch. 

The leading sb. is the former, of the qualification of which 
the phrase introduced by gf constitutes a limitation; thus 
“he was the greatest traveller of a prinec', i.e. the greatest 
traveller in the person of a prince, or so far as princes are 
concerned. The sense often merges on that of the partitive 
genitive, 43. 0 ‘ 

1470-85 Matory Arthur ui. xv, He was a ryght good 
kayght of a yonge man, /6éd. xxi. xiii, ‘he trewest loner 
of a synful man that ener loned woman. xg99 Hakiuyt 
Voy. 11, The king [is] a very good man of a Moore king. 
1697 Daypen Virgil (1721) 1. Life 46 Casar..the greatest 
Traveller, of a Prince, that had ever heen, 1748 CuestERr. 
Lett. (1792) IL. clxxii. 137 Allowed to be the fect scholar of 
a gentleman in England. 18971 R. Evurs Catudus xlix. 1 
Greatest speaker of any born a Roman, Marcus Tullius, 

b. in the sense ‘in the form of’, 

The leading sb, is the latter, to which the prec. sb. with of 
stands as a qualification, equivalent to an adj.; thus ‘that 
fool of a man’ = that foolish man, that man who deserves to 
be called ‘foot’; ‘that beast of a place’=that beastly place. 

@ 1450 Axt. de la Four (1868) 38 Here is a faire body of a 
woman. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 57 Some euill spirit of 
an heretiqne it ‘is. 1663 Burtea find, 1. iti. 337 “I'was 
a strange riddle of a lady. 1683 Evetyn d/ew. 5 Dec., 
‘That monster of a man, eo lloward of Eserick. ee 
Biexexstarre Dr, Last in his Chariot m. ix, O} devil of 
a_help-mate, have I fonnd you ont? 1849 THackeray 
Pendennis \xi, Yhat scamp of a husband of hers. Afod. An 
ange of a woman. A gem of a poem. A duck of a hat 
(collog.). 

+ 25. Indicating a person in whom one has, finds, 
or loses something: = in the person of. Odés. (sup- 
plied by #12). 

1470-85 Matoay Arthur xv. vi, Thow hast not thy pyere 
(peer] of ony erthely synful man. 1496-7 Plausipton Corr. 
122 Ye have a great treasour of Mr. Gascoyne. 1§23 Ln. 
Berners Froiss. 1, 631 ‘Vhe towne of Gaunte hath lost of 
hym a Heht valyant man, 160x Suaxs. 4//'s fei. 27 
You shall find of the King a husband Madame, you sir 
a father. /éid. wv. ii, 65 You haue wonne A wile of me. 
(bid. vii 1 We lost a Jewell of her. 1651 C. Cantwicut 
Cert. Relig. 1. 2 It may be your Lordship kopes to meet 
with a weaker Disputant of me. 1 aH. Vacoxe Fool 
o Cie (1809) 1]. 153 We shall have a heavy loss of our 
tiend Ned. 1820 Byron I}&s. EV. 347 A precious repre- 
sentative I must have had of him. i 

b. Of things, as in ‘to have a bad time of it’. 

Of it appears orig. to mean ‘consisting of‘ or ‘ comprised 

in“ the fact or circumstance referred to. 


ee 
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1643 Trape Conti, Gem xxxit. 31 Our Captain had a bloody + 


victory of it. 1670 R. Mowntacu in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1. 485 Conte de Grammont has had a trouble. 
some journey of it. 1741 Ricuaroson Pameda I. 32 What 
a fine ‘ime a Person..would have of it. 31872 Ruskin 
Fors Clav, xv. 3 Living quite as hard a life of it. J/od, 
You will have a bad quarter of an hoor of it, I assure you. 

VIII. Indicating the sedject-matter of thought, 
fecling, or action, i.e. that about which it is 
exercised. 

286. In sense: Concerning, about, with regard to, 
in reference to. After verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 

a. After intransitive verbs ; esp. those of learning, 
knowing, thinking, and expressing thought, as hea?, 
read, know, think, dream, judge, tell, relate, write, 
and the like. Insubject-headings, titles of chapters, 
ete., often without a vb. as ‘Of Snakes in Iccland’; 
here, ef is now often omitted. To these may be 
added such as joy, complain, doubt, despair, etc., 
which are closely akin to 1X. 

Rare in OE. (which commonly used ée, or with some vbs. 
the genitive); but ef occurs after secgaz to tell, and in late 
OF. after sprecaz to speak. 

cgoo tr. Aeda's Hist, Pref. ii. (1890) 2 Swydost he me sicde 
of Peodores gemynde. 1129-31 OW &. Chron. an, 1129 And 
ber sculden sprecon of ealle Godes rihtes. a1175 Cott. 
Hom. 217 Pat we hine lufie and of him sma3e and spece. 
¢1z00 Ormtn Ded. 162-71 All wrohht and writenn uppo bec 
Off Cristess firste come, Off hu sop Godd wass wurrpenn 
mann..And off patt he shall cumenn efft To demenn alle 
bede. @ 1300 Cursor A/. 24738 (Cott.) Pat imai of hirlouning 
rede. 13.. bid. 5495 Acading (Gitt.), OF moyses nou wil i 
tell, ¢ 1325 [see Dovnt @.]. ¢ 1435 forr. Portugal 587 Leve 
we now of Torrent there, And speke we of thys squyer 
more. /éfd’, 1104 Listonyth, lordis, of a chaunce. 1444 Modis 
of Parit.V.110/2 To enquere, here,and determyne of Office. 
c 1sqo tr. Sol. Verg. Eng. fist. (Camden No. a 56 The Bur- 
goignions & Frenchemen begonne to treate of trewee. 1542 
Unatt LZrasm, Apaph. 5b, OF these games is afore men- 
cioned. xsgo Srenser /, (). 1. Introd, 1 [To] sing of Knights 
and Ladies gentle deeds. a1sgz Greexe Yas. /V, Ww. ii, 
Understanding of your walking forth. 1607 TorsEuL four. 
Beasts (1658) 2 Of the Ape. /bfd. 242 OF the disposition of 
Horses in general. 1658 Row ann tr. Mor/et's Theat. /us. 
i. ii, OF the Politick, Ethick, and Oeconomick virtues of 
Bees. 1667 Mitton ?. £. 1.1 Of Mans First Disobedience 
..Sing Heav'nly Muse. 1697 Drvven Pirgil’s Georg. 1. 
819 The learned Leaches..shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Art. 1709 Strayre Ann. Hef 1. xlix. 498 All these 
bills were then reterred to committees to consider of them. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague. i. 200 Father, judge 
kindly of us. 18x8 Moore fudge Fam Parisiii. 1 You may 
talk of your writing and reading. 1855 Brownine Toner 
& Noses i, 1 dream of a red-rose tree. 1863 De Morgan in 
Fr. Matter to Spirit Pref. 8 Far more useful than he 
knows of, thongh not exactly in the way he thinks of. 1874 
Micxretiwatte Par, Churches § xt, OF Lecterns, 1895 Book- 
mau Oct. 12/2 He was disposed to think very well of it. 

b. After trans. vbs. and their objeets; e.g. after 
the trans. constiuetion of hear, lel/, read, etc. (sec 
a), and after such as ¢uforim, admonish, advise, etc. 

(These blend with 29 b,) ; 

¢ 893 K. Aunrrep Ovos. t. i. § 15 Fela spella him sxedon ba 
Beormas..of pam landum pe ymb hie ntan wacron, | 1127-31 
O. E. Chron. an. 1127 Of his utgang ne cunne we iett noht 
seggon. a 1225 Ancyr. X.54 Uor to warnie wummen of hore 
fol eien. axzso Owl & Night. g Either seide of otheres 
custe That alre-worste that hi wuste. ¢1320 Cast. Love 
73 Thow owest not to here Mercy Of noo bone that she 

execheth the. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 66, | haue founde jon 
folk faipful of speche Me to lere of jour lif. 1444 Aolés of 
Parlt, V. 1112/2 Warn the maister. .of the saide covenaunt. 
1525 Lo. Brenrrs Froiss. 11, cxxix. [cxxv.] 366 Men.. well 
enstructed of your busynesse.  1§26 ‘Linnare Joh xviii. 34 
Did other tell ytt the of me? 1653 WALTON Angler vili. 
164 The like I have known of one that has alinost watched 
his Pond. 1654-66 Eart Orxexy Pariten. (1676) 650, 1 
first acquainted her of the danger. 1861 M. Pattison £'ss. 
(1889) 1. 36 ‘lo observe tbe young prince, and to inform him- 
self of his character. A/od. Have you heard any news of 
the travellers? To inform his friends of the result. 

e. With other vbs. or phrases. 

1129-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1129 Pa weord hit eall of earce- 
diecnes wifes and of preostes wifes. ¢1330 R. Brunxe 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4584 He dred hym of his tresour. ¢ 1380 
Wyceir IV&s, (1880) 75 Pusit stondib of mannuscurs. ¢ 1450 
tr. De /aitatione 1. v, YE pou kepe silence of obir men, & 
speeialy beholde piself. ¢1q7o Henxay Wallace 1, 166 King 

erodis part thai playit. ‘On gong childer that thai befor 
thaim fand. 1579 Fuike /leskins’ Parl. 495 Maister 
Heskins..tryfleth off the nearnesse of the bloud of Christe, 
which hee layeth wee denye. c1ggo MartowE Faust. vi, 
Examine them of their several nanies, 1655 STANLEY //ist, 
Philos. (xqo1) 2/1 Of this Colony see Herodotus, Strabo, and 
flian. 1680-90 Tumpre Liss. //ealth Wks, 1731 1. 272 Of 
the first 1 find’no Dispute. 21770 Joatin Seva. (1771) 1V.i. 
6 We need not suppose of him ehiat he prayed against riches. 
1849 Rusxin Sex. Lawzips i. $2.9 To enter into dispute of 
all the various objections. ., 

+d. After vo. Obs. (Now wth: cf. VI.) 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7106 Of be cronne of engelond he 
nuste wat best do. @1300 Cursor Af, 19040 Pai sald bam 
and pe pris laght, Be-for be apostels fete it broght, Par-of to 
do quat paim god thoght. ¢1386 Cuaucer JMeltd. 2 67 
(fart. MS) ‘To knowen what schnide be doon of [so Camby. 
& Petw. MSS; other 4 MSS. with) hir persone. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayrton i, 26 We. .shalle doo of hym that 
he troweth to doo of me. c1goo Melusine 353 Here hen 
your enemyes as prysonners, doo of them your ee 
1566 in Peacock Lag. Ch, Murniture (1866) 32 What was 
done of them we knowe not. 

e. After decome ; formerly also befall, fortune, etc, 

61440 Tundale 18, 1 will sou telle how it befell panue..of 
a ryche monne, 


1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1.774 Thusit | 


OF. 


fortuned of this adventure. 1gag~ [sce Become 4]. 1568 
Gravion Chron. £1, 213 Thus it befell of this. enterprise, 


27. After sbs. Ods. or arch. 

3375 Cursor Al. 755 (Fairf.) How adam brake goddis 
comandement of the appil. c1q00 Kom. Rose 5661 That 
may these elerkis seyn and seye In Boice of Consolacioun. 
1551 Rogtnxson tr. A/ore’s Utop. ritle-p., A frutefal and 
pleasauat worke of the beste state of a publyque weale. 
x6u1 Ricn /fonest. Age (1844) 77, } remember a pretty iest 
of ‘Fobacco. 1684 Hacne Co/Z, Voy.1.7 We concluded the 
discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky. 1688 
Pextosx Guard. Listr. (t897) 1g Reade Barrow of Charity. 
17izr Anpison Sfect. No. 47 21 Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse 
of Human Nature. @1z15 Burnet Orca Piece (1823) 1. gt 
The court judged the paper to be seditious, and to be a lie 
of the king and his government. 

28. Alter adjs. 

€ 1489 Caxton Sonncs of Aymon i. -o, Lain moche wrothe 
and sary of my son Lohyer, 1548 Upate, ete. Eras. fan 
sicts 24 They. . were afraicd of themselnes, lest they... should 
be stoned. 1615 Beowett Mohan, Lup. ut, § 113 When I 
do see man... without any crosse at all, ..J am afraid of him 
[= concerning him], 1886 Str N. Linniury in Law Nef. 32 
Chane, Div. 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circunistanced. 

IX. Representing an original sevdtive dependent 
on a verb or adjective. 

Many vbs. and adjs. in OF. were followed by a genitive 
case as an object or complement. In Latin, also, many 
adjs. and some vbs. were construed with a genitive, repre- 
sented in French hy de. These are represented in Middle 
and Mod. Inglish by construction with ef Such of these 
as now attach themselves closely in sense to one or other of 
the preceding branches, have been there mentioned; but 
there remain many verbs and adjs. after which o/has hardly 
more than a constructional force, or in which it does not 
clearly fall under any of thuse branches. Many of these 
come close in sense to branch VIIL, while others, esp. the 
adjs., often approach or cuincide with the objective genitive 
in branch X. It is convenient therefore to consider them 
here. 

29. In the construction of verbs. 

a. After intrans. vbs. Many of these in OF, 
took the genitive, and are found with of in Middle 
and Early Modern English, but this is now rare, 
except where 2/f falls in sense under one of the 
branches already treated; instances are Zo seck, 
repent, rue, beware (orig. de ware) of. Verbs of 
sense, e. g. feed, suwll, taste, touch (still with of in 
dial. or vulgar use), verbs of asking, as asé, 
hescech, demand, desire, entreat, and others, e. g. 
distinguish, esteem, forget, tke, seize, formerly 
construed with of, now take a simple objcet ; some, 
as accepl, adutit, allow, approve, conceive, recollect, 
vemember, still have both constructions; with 
others, as hope, ook, thirst, wait, etc., of has been 
displaced by for or some other preposition. 

1340-70 Aver. & Dind. 868 No [= ne] like no Tud of his 
Jupur fare. ¢ 1380 Wye Sed. W4s. 111. 361 Pe assoilyng 
servep of nou. c14go St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5287 To pray 
to god and syne euthbert Of help. 1523 Lo, Bernxers 
Froiss. \, 447 They feared of a siege to he layed to them. 
aigss Riotey Pituous Lament. (1568) D viij b, To fele the 
smarte, and to fele of the whyp. 1568 E, Tinney Disc. 
Marriage Av, Some liked well of carding and dicing, some 
of dauncing, and other some of chestes. 1575 App. Varker 
Corr. (Parker Soc.) 477.\s for the earthquake, I heard not of 
it, nor it was not felt of here. 1576 Wuetstonr Lié 
Gascoigne xli, Death waites of no man’s will. 1624 Cav. 
Sain Virginia wt. 62 We had ranged vp_and downe.. 
looking of stones, herbs, and springs. @16z8 Preston J/¢, 
Héal (1638: 42 It is not any..niggardly kinde..that hee will 
like of. 31660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 83 Two 
Portuguais ships..seized of the Haven. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. iv, She went to it, smelled of it, and ate it. 1852 
R. S. Suatees Sponge’s Sp. Tour xvi. 81 Don't wait of me, 
my dear Mr. Sponge..don't wait of me, pray, 1867 Dickens 
& W. Cotuxs No Thoroughfare v, When J felt of his heart, 
there was no beat. 1888 Davee Ader. Commi. 1, xiv. 194 
Resolutions which perhaps no single member in his heart 
approves of. 2 7 

b. After transitive vbs., the secondary or thing- 
object is often introduced by of representing an 
original genitive. Such are da/h, cheat, defraud, 
disappoint, frustrate; accuse, arrest, blame, convict, 
suspect 5 possess, seize (a person of); avail, bethink 
(oneself of) ; also with impersonal vbs, as 72 repen/s 
me of; and formerly with ask, bag, beseech, thank 
(a person of), ete. : 

c1zoo- [see Detumnn]. 1362 Lancp. &. PZ Av. 227 Bidde 


| god of grace. 21375 Joseph Arint. 561 He bi-souzte him 


of grace. 1483 Caxton G. de Ja Tour M iv, She made hym 
to be serned of grete plenty of good and delicate metes. 
@isss Latimer Serm. & Kent, (1845) 174 He came..desiring 
him of help, xg8: Savite Tacitus, Hisé. su. it (1591) 114 
To furnish them of men, horses and money. 1590 SPENSER 
F.Q. u. ix. 42 Of pardon I you pray. 1635 Lavo Was. 
(1860) VII. 182 That Ireland should serve itself first of its 
own land. 1737 Winston Josephus, Hist. i. v.81 Providing 
themselves ae such houshold servants. 18a0 Hazutt Lec? 
Dran. Lit. 28 Shakespear .. availed himself of the old 


- Chronicles, 1844 Ans. Sait Adz. Mr. Ledbury iii. (1886) 


11 Our two friends bethonght themselves of trying to catch 
a little slumber. 
ce. In many verbal phrases, as fo have the 


| advantage of; also formerly in to have contpassion, 


mercy, pily of, to keep watch, demand ox do justice of 
(= on), have the victory of (= over). 5 

argo Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 209 auc merci of ime. 
¢1g00 Mavnyoev. (Roxb. ii, 5 When any man had pe victory 
of bisenmy. ¢1420 Chron Filod, st. 489 Iaue pyte of me, 


OF, 


70 


1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xiv, 341 We shall doo iuse | Com. Prayer § Sacram. (1859) 356 Confirmation of children, 


tyce of kyng yon. 1523 Lp. Berxers ¥ozss. I. xvii. 18 
That the archers shulde ae noo vauntage of hym. 1737 
Wurston Yosephus, Antig. u, vi. § 8 ‘Yake pity of his old 
age. 21774 Goipsm. 4/ist. Greece 1, 312 Those were in- 
timidated who demanded justice of the murderers. 1891 
Scribner's Mag. Sept. 279/2 Vhe traveller must keep wateh 
of his clothes. 

30. In the construction of adjectives. Besides 
those mentioned under the preceding divisions, 
many adjs. are construed with of and an object; the 
following are representatives of some of the chief 
groups: fruiiful, prolifie,ominous redolent ; liberal, 
lavish, prodigal, scant, short, sparing; capable, 
incapable, susceptible; worthy, unworthy, guilty, 
guiltless, tunocent; certain, unceriain, confident, 
diffident, doullful, sure; aware, cowsctous, wicon- 
scious, ignorant, senstble, insensthle; careful, care- 
less, forgetful, heedful, heediess, hopeful, hopeless, 
mindful, unmindful, reckless, regardless, thoughi- 
fess, neglectful, negkgent, observant, watchful: 
ambilions, desirous, eager, entutlous, enanoured, 
envious, fond, greedy, Jealous, studious, suspicious ; 
disdainful, tnitulgent, patient, inpatient; those in 
sive, as apprehensive, communicative, descriplive, 
deslructive, expressive, tnudicalive, productive; and 
some in -%¢, as characteristic, syntbolic. 

Many of these involve a substantive, which may be con. 
sidered as the subject of the genitive relation; e.g. Aopefnd 
of, having hope of, cnzous of, having envy of, ete. ; others 
are verbal derivatives, and are closely akin to the objective. 
genitive group X, e.g. ie at of = that expresses, 

@ 1225 [see Guizty]. 1382 Wrvetir /’s, xxxix. 18 [xl 17] The 
Lord is bist ofme. ¢14§0 .erdin 32 He that wende to be siker 
of me hath failed. 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xvii. 180 
They sholde neuer be consentyng of that infydelyte and 
grete trayson. 1§35 Covrrna.e J/af7, x. 10 The workman is 
worthy of his meate. a1gq8 Hatt Chron, Edw, {lV 211 For 
suche thynges as wee se before our iyes, we be well ware of. 
1567 Maret Gr. #vrest 83 He is of good memoric and long 
nindfull of a good tourne. 1687 A. Lovect. tr. Bergerac’s 
Com, Hist. Sun 2, 1 was impatient of seeing him. 1697 
Davnes Virg. Georg. ut. 83 The Generous Vouth. .studious 
of the Prize. /éfd. wv. 796 Four Heifars.,all unknowing of 
the Voke. @171§ Burnet Own Tinie (1823) 1. 572 Vhey were 
very. .oppressive..of those of the other side. 1755 Doon- 
RIDGE A/yunn, ‘Ve servants of the Lord’ i, Observant of 
his heavenly word. 1820 Lams dia Ser.1. Christ's Llos- 
fital, 1 am constitutionally susceptible of noises. 1820 
Broderip & Bingham's Rep. 1. 433 Wt is conclusive of the 
facts stated in it. 1873 Krowsixc Acd Coté. Vtcap 143 
Syinbolie of the place and peuple too. 

XX. Expressing the relation of the objective 
genitive. 

31. After a vbl. sb. in -Zng. 

When the vbl. sb. is preceded hy ¢4¢ or other determinative 
word, ofis still used (a.) ; otherwise the form in -/azis treated 
as a gerund taking a direct object without ¢/; but the form 
with ois still in archaie and dial. use (b.). See «inc! 

&. 21240 (title) Pe Wohunge of ure Lauerd. 1382 Wycur 
Gen. xiv. 17 The Kyng of Sodoin yxde out into the azengoyng 
of him. sgsx Roatxsos tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 150 For 
the auoydinge of strife. ax631 Donxe Serum. IV. xcii. 171 
Not the Clothing nor Feeding of Christ but the housing of 
him. 1642 Rocers Maawan 128 The robbing of the church 
for the saving of some mony. 1712 Avpison Spect, No. 291 
? 2 Any.. Notions and Observations which he has made in 
his reading of the Poets. 1824 Disoin Lié~. Comp. p. i, 
The imparting of a moral feeling. 1849 Ruskin Sez, Lawips 
g.te enter into any curious or special questioning of the 

indrances, 

b. ¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 11 Here is forboden vn- 
ryghtwyse hurtynge of any persone. 1523 Ip. Berxers 
Frotss. Wexxvi. 152 The Englysshmen departed without wyn- 
ning of any thynge. ¢ 1555 Haapsrietp Divorce Hen. ViIT 
(Camden) 84 For avoiding of prolixity. 1642 Roceas 
Naaman 451 Rebuked for greeving of God. 1687 Petry 
Lol. Arith. v. (1691) 88 The Burthen of protecting of them 
all, must lye upon the chief Kingdom En land. a@r7is 
Burxet Own Time (1823) I. 340 His fear of the danger the 
king was in by the duke's having of guards. 1750 Pattock 
P, Wilkins (1884) 1. 159, 1 can’t help loving of you heartily 
for it, ar800 ‘I’, Bettany Beggar Boy (1801) Il. 187 By 
stealing of children. 1874 Ruswin Fors Clav, xviii. 278 
We must cease throwing of stones either at saints or 
squirrels. 1875 Dasent Vikings 1. 272 He that owned to 
burning of churches in the West. 


32. After what was formerly a verbal sb. governed 
by i or a, but is now identified with a present 


participle. The nse of of is now dad. or vulgar. 

[z523 Lo. Bersers /roiss. 1. 116 He was thre dayes a 
Jandyng of all his prouisyon. 1534 Tinpate J/att. ix. o He 
sawe a man syt a receanynge of custome. 1580 Lyty 
py a (Arb.) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in gathering 
of flowers, 1684 Bunyan /¥fler. 1. 15 She is .. a taking of 
her last farewel of her Country.] 

1563-87 Foxe A, § M. (1631) 111. xii 897/1, Hee found the 
Bishop basting of himselfe against a great fire. 1593 7¢//- 
Troth's N. ¥.Gift 4 Who was making faste of the brand 
gates, 1607 Suaks. 7/moa vy. i, 188 Why, I was writing of 
myepitapb. 1666 Pervs Diary 19 Mar., They being altering 
of the stage, 1694 Echarp tr. P/aufus 178 111 go see what 
the merchant... is doing of. 
Let. to C'tess Bute 20 Aug,, \f ever you cateh her stealing 
of sweetmeats. 


33. After a noun of action. 

1135 O. E. Chron., God man he wes, and mice) zie wes of 
him. ¢1200 Oras Ded. 19 5iff Ennglissh folle, forr lufe off 
Crist, Ite wollde zernelernenn. 21300 Crrsor A/. 24984 (Gitt.), 
I tra in..hali kirke,..forgiuenes of sinnes, ¢ 1380 Wrelir 
tks, (1880) 147 Gret desir of heuenely ae ¢ 1400(¢ifle) 
The Sege off Aetarae a3gq8 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 236 
Testifiyng the receipte of the pencion. 1563 Mormflfes i. 


1749 Lany M, W. Mowntacu. 


by examining them of their knowledge. 26: MARVELL 

orr, Wks. 1872-5 If. 512 Obstruction of the publick justice. 
argig Burset Ows Tire (1823) 11. 348 He had the manage- 
ment of asecret press. 1791 Mrs. IncnsaLp Cg Story 
1. v. 44 An inordinate desire of admiration. 1861 M. Patri. 
sox Ass, (1889) 1. 484 domiciliary visit insearch of heretical 
books. ne eas Rousseaw 1. 344 Vhe betrayal of 
A secret. 1 Athenrum 3 Nov. 595/3 His explanation 
of various facts is not ours. 

34. After an agent-noun, 

Sometimes closely approaching the relation of the object 
possessed, in 48 b. % 

a 240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 217 Ich bileue on god feder 
al-mihti schuppare of heouene and of eorde. 1382 Wretur 
Matt, iv. 19, 1 shal make jou to be maad fisheris of men. 
1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 124/1 Sellers of ale, that breken 
th'assise, 1559 W. CunnixcuHam Cosmogr. Glasse 173, They 
are great drinkers of Agua vitz, 1601 Snaks. Twel, Nw 1. 
iii, go, | am a great eater of beefe. 1684 1. P. tr. danebre- 
sartus’ Art Physick t. 48 Nature, the Architectress of the 
Vody. a 1849 J. C. Maxcan /oems (1859) 397 The Arbi- 
tress of thrones. 1856‘ CrawLEy’ Billiards (1859) 6 Many 
forcigners are very excellent handlers of the cue. 


XI. Indicating that 77 respec? of which a quality 


“is attributed, or a fact is predicated. 


35. After an adj. (c.g. swift of foot): In respect 
of, in the matter of, in point of, in. Now literary 
and somewhat archaic, exc. in particular phrases, 
as blind of one eye. (In OF. on; de; L. abl., 


adj. + the ofclause =a compound sea ye) adj., e.g. 


wynge. 
colour. ¢1420 Str Amadace (Camden) Iii, That Jadi.. 
bry3te of ble. a 1833 Lo. Berners 4/u02 314 The emperour 
was hole of his thygh that Huon had broken. 1605 Snaks. 
JMacb, un. ii. §2 Intirme of purpose. 1611 Bipre 2 Sane. iv. 4 
A sonne that was lame of [Coverp. on] his feete. x 
Davnen Ving. Georg. 1. 120 Of able Body, sound of Lim 
and Wind. 1783 More. Ainsworth’s Lat. Dict. u, Luscus, 
blind of one eye. 1891 Corns. Wag. Oct. 416 Hard he was 
of hand and harder of heart. 

b. After long, lale, quick, slow, hard, etc., and 
followed by a vbl. sb. Still in nse, esp. in déaé. 
(Se. dang o’ or 7’), but more frequently expressed 
by #7, af: see the adjs. 

1477 Pastoa Lett. U1. 204, 1 beleve yt not, by cause they 
have ben so long of comyng. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 36 The Bones..are so long of hardning. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /aher. xxii, That day may be a while of coming. 
1842 Atison (fist. Europe (1850) XI. xxiii, § 122 The winter 
was unusually late of.setting In. 1887 Besant Zhe World 
quent, etc. NXxVili. 209 [tle] was slow of catching news. A/ad. 
Heis rather hard of hearing. 1 am so quick of catching cold. 

ec. Of length, breadth, height, depth, or the like, 
define the reference of a statement of measure. 


Obs. exc. in of age; in other cases supplied by zz. 

¢1400 Maunndev. (Roxh.) ii. 6 pe crosse..was of lenth viii. 
cubits, ¢ 1450 Jlerdin 31 The werke of this tour is iii or iiij 
fadom of height. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéss. 1. cccxxv. 507 
‘The blade was two els of length. 1526 Tixoatt: Lee iii. 23 
Tesus him silfe was about thirty yere of age. 
Mag. XXVIII. 652 He is.. fifty-three years of age. 

+36. Following a verb: In respect of. Obs. 
(supplied by 22). 

13.. Cursor A. 10613 (Gatt.) As scho of body wex [Coté 
wex on her licame}. ¢3g00 ZArce Aings Cologne 6 Pat 


hille of Vaws passep of heithe all ober hilles in bat contrey of 


Y¥inde. ¢ 1450 J/erdin g2 The tother party..encresed moche 
of peple. 1663 Iyit Art Garden. (1593) 40 ‘To make it 
spread of breadth in the growing. 1690 W. WALKER 
idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 346 Land rose of price very much. 

37. Following asb.: In respect of, in, by. arch. 

¢1380 IW71l, Palerne 442 Pat barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes of fairnes and mizt. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, 
A man..whiche of his craft was a rope maker, 1535 CovER- 
DALE Prov. xvi. 28 He y* is a blahbe of his tonge, maketh 
deuysion amonge prynces. : .. A 

XII. Indicating a gua/ity or otherdistinguishing 

mark by which a person or thing is characterized. 
(For OF. genitive; F. de; = genitive of quality or 
desertpltoi.) 


38. Indicating a quality possessed by the subject. 

The quality is usually expressed hy a sb. qualified by an 
adj., but may consist of a sb. alone, as in ‘a man of tact’, 
‘a text-book of authority’, It is often equivalent to an adj, 
as in ‘a man of tact’ >a tactful man, ‘a work of authority’ 
=an authoritative work; ‘a flag of three colours’ = a tri- 
color fiag; ‘a people of many languages’ =a polyglot 
people. 

¢xz00 Orin 49 Alls iff pe32 karrte wacrenn Off wheless 
fowwre. cxrago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 457/25 A tuur of gret bolde. 
13.. Cursor M. 27685 (Fairf.) Sum sais he is..of (Cott. 0} 
grete almus of grete praier. ¢1380 Wyeiir Paternoster in 
Eng. Wks, (1880) 201 1t is of most anctorite. ¢1430 Syr 
Tryam, 868 Syr Barnard was of myght. ¢1430- [see AGE 
sh.3). ©1440 Promp, Parv, 3963/1 Of o colowre. 1gtz Act 
4 He VIT1, co 4% To be utterly voyde and of noo force 
he effect. 1926 Tixoace Matt. ix. 2 Sonne be off good 
chere, asso W, Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 8o Vy the 
promontory of good hope. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Cont. 
1g Ile is still of the same minde. 1g91 Srenser Auséss 


1843 Fraser's | 


OF. 


of Time 563 Two Beares..Of milde aspect, and haire as soft 
as Silke, 1634 Sin T. Heaseat / raz. 93 Stealing a triffe, of 
two shillings value, 1662 STILLINGEL. Orig. Sacr. it. tii. 8 4 
A God of Infinite Justice, Purity, and Holiness. 17:2 
STEELE Sect. No. 6 P 2 He was of opinion none but men of 
fine parts deserve to be hanged. 1741 Rictaapsox Pamela 
If. 360 Four Misses all pretty much of a Size. 1794 /#ést. 
in Aun. Reg, 38 Several. .officers of note fell. 1817 Byron 
Manfred “1. 36 That word was made For brutes of 
burthen, not for birds of prey. 1886 Mauch. Exam. 16 Jan. 
5/4 An Evangelical of moderate views. 1891 Law Rep. 
Weekly Notes 72/2 All the parties. .were not of age. 

b. qualified by a//, indicating (temporary) con- 
dition. 

1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto’s Trav. v. 12 The masts and sail 
yards were all of a flame, 1766 Gorpsm. Ire. 1. ix, She 
observed, that .. she was all of a muck of sweat. 1826 
Disraect 2) iz. Grey vi. i, The poor man, sir, was all of an 
ague. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xvi, ‘Do you say so?’ 
Smirke said, all of a tremble. 

39. Indicating quantity, age, extent, price, ctc. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 377 A sung mon Of priti 3eren, ¢ 1230 4/al? 
Meid. 11 For an edelich delit of an hond-hwile. ¢ 1450 Sé. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 6623 Before he was of 3eres fourtene. 1523 
Lo. Berxers Froiss. I. ecxv. 270 Theyt speares of syxe foote 
of lengthe. 1603 Swans. eas. for Af, wi. 204 Are you of 
fourescore pounds a yeere? 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. 
ii. Iv. i. (1651) 520 Calf-skin gloves of four pence a pair. 1634 
Sir T. Hexsert Yrav. 11 A Portugal! Carrack of above 
fifteene hundred tunne, 1788 Avisc. in dun. Keg. 134 A 
woman turned of forty. 1865 Dicrens A/ut. Fr. 1 ti, A bos 
of fourteen, °1878 Maac. Stones Larly Chr. Archit. frel. 4 
Simple churches of one chamber. 189% WV. § Q. 26 Dec. 
511 '2 Small farms of from twenty to one hundred acres. 

b. To this construction wilh of an adj. is some- 
times added: this is frequent in the case of of7; 
less so with /oug, broad, high, deep, etc. See 
Otp a. 3b. 

1528 Payne Salerne's Reginr. (1575) 26 Lamines of a yeare 
olde. 16zx Suaks, Cywtd. 1. v. 31 One Vice, but of a minute 
old. 1670 Narvoroven Yrad in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 68 Large Smeits of zo Inches long. 1750 G. HucHes 
Sartadoes 234 The stalk..of near one ffth part of an inch 
thick, 186: Higerucne Our Old Home, Consular Ex- 
periences, A shabby. .edifice of four stories high. 

40. Indicating an action, fact, or thing that distin- 
guishes, characterizes, or specifies a time, place, etc. 

This passes into XIV. 

1340- Day of doom [see Doom sé.7, Dav sé. 8b], 1382 
Wveur 2 Sav. xxiii. 20 In the dais of snow3 [1611 in time 
of snow], — ccd. iii. 4 ‘Time of weping, and time of 
lashing time of weiling, and time of leping. igs Golagros 
& Gaw.1 In the tyme of Arthur. 1638- Angle of incidence, 
cte, [see ANGLE 56.2 1 2]. 1660 F. Broone tr. Le Blane’s 
Traz. 5 Caves... formerly inhabited by the Christians in time 
of persecution. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 545/1 ‘The places of our 
birth and education. 1836 J. Witson City of flagne 1. i 22 


| ‘Is it the hour of prayer? 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1839) I. 10 


You will find yourself in the country of the mulberries. 

41. Followed by a noun of action with possessive, 
equivalent to a passive participial phrase, ¢ g. 
‘trees of our planting’ = trees planted by us. 

This has affinities with ITI and XIII. 

1526 Piler. Perf (W.de W. 1531) 2 Not of myne inuencion, 
1553 T. Witsox Act. (1580) 5 ‘lo dispose and order matters 
of our owne invention, 1607 Suaks. Cor, L i, 220 Fiue 
Tribunes..Of their owne choice. 1613 Bipte “sed, xxvii. 
16 Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the 
wares of thy making. x825 Montcomery féysn, Stand up 
and bless the Londiee people of His choice. 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) t. ¥. 195 Their immediate superior 
was of her appointment 1885 Biste (R. V.) 2s. evii. 30 
margin, The haven of their desire. — /sa,v.7 margin, ‘The 
plant of his delight. fod. Vegetahles of his own growing. 
A canoe of my son's construction, ‘The new nobility of 
Henry VII's creation. . ae 

XIII. In partivve expressions; indicating things 
or a thing of which a part is expressed by the 
preceding words, 

42. Preceded by a word of number or quantity. 

Of may here render L. ex or de. OE. had more commonly 
the genitive case, e. g. ¢ goo tr. Bada's Hist. 11. viii}. (1890) 
174 Monize para brobra. ¢1000 Laws of Athelred viii 3 1 
Dis is an bara gera:dnessa. See const. of Oxe, Some, ete. 

cgoo tr. Bada's Hist. 1. xix. 240 Weeron parr in pa tiid 
monige of Ongelpeode [slti de gente Anglorum| — ¢ 1000 
St, Andrew (1851) 16 Pu ne xesihst anigne of Godes bam 
halgum. c1oce Ags. Gosp. Mate x. 29 An of dam [wuxs ec 
tllis] we befyld on eordan. ¢x000 /6id, Luke vi. 2 Da 
ewedon sume of pam sundor-halgan [guicam Pharisa- 
orum), fdid. vi. 13 He... geceas twelf of him [duedeeim ex 
esis), 1137-54 O. E. Chron, an, 1137 In mani of pe 
castles wazron lof and grin. /éfd. an. 1138 [Hi] sloghen 
suithe micel of his genge. 1275 Zand, flout. 35 Eni 
of pine cunne, ¢xzog Lay. 613 Six hundred of his 
enihten. /éfd. 30803 An of hire ringe. 1340 Ayend. 219 
Yef tuo of ou onep ham to-gidere, me uor to bidde. 1382 
Wreur Luke xxii. 24 And stryf was maad among hem, which 
of hem schulde be seyn to be more. 1623 Lo. Berxers 
Froiss. 1. ecexxii. 501 More than apy of his predecessours. 
1596 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 338 Whither every of 
their confederates should send their ambassadors. 1625 
Be. Mountacu Asp. Casar 149 Either of the two States 
disjoynedly. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 3 Of 
sixty five persons that we were in all, but five eal. 1679 
Onoeam /oerts (1686) 34 Not Knights o’th Port Show more 
of impnudence. x8za Jerrerson IV rit. (1830) TV. 176 ‘The 
rest of the world, 18439 Macautay ist, Eng. viii I1. 328 
Of sixty magistrates and deputy lieutenants..only seven 
had given favourable answers. 1865 Grote //ato (1875) 
Pref. 8 There..[was] little of negation or refutation in their 
procedure. 1895 Sookiian Oct. 17/1 For which some of us 
would gladly give all the novels ever written. 

b. Preceded by a sb. (or adj. used aéso/.), 

cgoo tr, Beda's Hist. v. iii. 392 Sumu fiemne of dara 

nunnena rime [de nnemero virginun). c¢x00o ELERIC 


OF. 


Gen. ii. 11 Anea of bam hatte Fison. 1382 Wyetir Yohn 
iii, x Ther was a man of Pharisees [L. ec Phariszis), 
Nicodeme bi name, a prince of the Jewis. 1567 Martet Gr. 
Forest 78b, In the high grasse, wherin nothing can he 
espied of him saving onelye his hornes, 1792 Maris 
Riooveut Voy, Madeira 61 ‘The only birds of this order. 
ar800 Cowrer Wes, 1V. 195 The sagacious of mankind. 
1805 Oracle in Spir. Pub. Fruls. (1806) 1X. 190 The drudger 
of the party. 1888 Athenee 3 Nov. 597/1 Had thiee sons, 
of whom Thomas married twice. 

ec. Under the partitive form the whole may he 


included. (In sense these have affinity with 22.) 

3479 W. Paston in P. Left. 111,241 Ther be ii systers of 
them. 148: Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 71 Thaugh ther of vs 
were fyue we coude not defende vs. a@1548 Watt Chron, 
flen. Vili 261b, You of the Clergie preache one against 
another. /éyd., Vou of the temporaltie, bee not cleane and 
unspotted of malice and envie. 1896 Suans. 1 //en, HV, 
iv. 205 If I fought not with fiftic of them, I am a buoch 
of Radish. 1712 Apnisox Sfect, No, 93 #1 We all of us 
complain of the Shortness of Time, 1/a.2. ‘There were only 
five of us; and. more than twice as many of them. ‘lake 
part of it, not the whole of it. : 

d. Followed by an adj. used absol. (after F.or L.). 

16g0 Eart Mon. tr, Senault's Man. bec. Guilty 307 Love 
undertaketh nothing of generous, without the assistance of 
desire. 1673 Rav Fourn. Low C. 67 This Source hath that 
of peculiar to itself, that [ete.], 1788 Lond. Jag. 429 If 
their souls carried nothing with them of terrestrial, 1800 
Fox in Corr. w. Wakefield (1813) 134 In the last..there is 
something of comic. 182: Byron Ids. VI. 402 All that it 
had of holy he has hallowed, 1866 Ruskin Crown Wid 
Olive (1873) 143 Whatever of best he can conceive. 

43. Preceded by a superlative or comparative ; 
or by a word eqnivalent to a superlative, e.g. chief, 

flower, cream, dregs. 

¢1205 Lay, 27601 He of alle monaen marst hine lufede. 
cr Will, Palerne 442 Pat barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes. «1400-50 Alexander 307 Ane of pe grettist of oure 
godis, 1476 Sir J. Paston in #. Leéé, IIL. 166 Ve sholde 
have that maner in joynture with yowr wyffe to the lenger 
lyver off yow bothe. rgsg W. Cunsinauam Cosiiogr. Glasse 
43 Th' Earth..is lowest of all Elemeates. 1576 FLemtxc 
Panopl. Epist. 398, | count him the rather of the twaine to 
bee chosen. 1590 SprNseR /.Q.1. i, Introd. 2 O holy virgin, 
chiefe of nyne. 1697 Devven Virg. Georg. Vv. 200 He gather’d 
first of all In Spring the Roses, Apples in the Fall. 1820 
L. Hust /ndicator No. 49 (1822) 1. 389 ‘The absurdest as 
well as the most impious of all the dreams of fear. 1834 
Meowtn Augier in Wales 11. 163 We made the best of our 
way back to ‘l'regaron, 1892 Bovkiian Oct. 27/2 The most 
dogged of fighters, the most dangerous of enemies. Mod. 
Which is the elder of you two? 

b. ellipt. Of ail (of any) = most of all; especi- 
ally. 

91370 Robt. Cicyle 58 We trowyd of alle thynge, Hys 
bredur schulde have made hymn kynge. ¢1460 7owseley 
Mys¢. xi. 31 Blyssed be thou of alle women. 1594 Suaks, 
Rich, 111, wt. i. 68, 1 doe not like the Tower of any place. 
1732 Berkecey Adcipir.t.§ 5 It is what | desire of all things. 
1870 Troutore Phineas Finn 400 The Earl desired it of all 
things, 1885 Manch. Exant. 20 Oct. 5/1 He, of all men, 
should have some sympathy with doubters like himself. 

c. Of (all) other, and the like, in which ofher 
afler a superlative is illogical (unless of orig. had 
the notion of ‘singled out from’, ‘taken from’). 

c1380 Weir Sed, Wks. V1. 342 Cristis viker shulde be 

rerste man of opir, and mekerst of obir men. 1470-85 
Macory Arthur x. xiv, Thou art fayrest of alle other. 1559 
W. Cusnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The place most excellent 
of other in the Earth for pleasure. 160g Suans. J/acd. v. 
viti. 4 Ofall men else I haue auoyded thee. 1635 A. Starrorp 
Fem, Glory 43 \t comes to them the last of all other. 1667 
Mitton P. Z£. tv. 324 he fairest of her Daughters Eve. 
1884 Yimes (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 4/4 It is the thing of all 
others that we want you to do. 

d. (Onc) distinguished ont of a number, or out 
of all, on account of excelience; also with repeti- 
tion of sb.,sometimes intensive, as in the Hebraistic 
Song of songs, holy of holies; so book of books, man 


of men, heart of hearts. 

1382 Wye Song Sod, Heer gyaneth the booc that is 
clepid Songus of Songis. 1394 Martowr & Nasne Dido 
i. iit, Tbat man of men. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. u. 169 Now 
the Glass was one of a thousand. 183x Macautay in Li 
& Lett. (1880) 1. 243 He gave me a dinner of dinners. 1866 
W. Cottixs Armadade vy. ii, 11, 270 The new sailing-master 
is a man of ten thousand. i 

44. Followed by a possessive case or an absolute 


possessive pronoun. 

Originally partitive, but subseq. used instead of the simple 
possessive (of the possessor or author) where this would be 
awkward or ambiguous, or as equivalent to an appositive 


phrase; eg. ¢his son of ntine =this my son; @ dag of 


John's =a dog which is John's, a dog belonging to John. 
(All the early examples, and many of the later, are capable 
of explanation as partitive.) 

a3300 Cursor MM, 6480 Pi neghbur wijf serne noght at 
haue, Ne aght [Got#. nor best, 77x. beest] of his, ne mai,ne 
I:naue. ¢1374 Cuaucer Jroydus 1. 492 (548) A frend of his 
pat called was Pandare. €1386 —- Afonk's Prol, 13 Any 
neighebore of myne. ¢1400 Gamelyn 241-2 ‘ Now I haue 
i-proued many tornes of thyne, Thow most’, he seyde, 
‘ prauen on ortuoof myne’. 1463 Bury Widis (Camden) aa) 
I 3eve here..the clothes of myn aRat longe to the bedde that 
she hath loyen in. rs02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork 
(1830) 79 A yong hors of the Quenes. 1527 R. Tuorxe in 
Makluyt ay. (1589) 252 Two Lnglishmen, friends of mine. 
1s overRDALE Aficak vii. 8 O thou enemie of myne, 
1600 Suars. A. V. L.y. ii. 82 Looke, 
here comes a Louer of mine, and a lower of hers. 1637 
Minton “ycidas 102 That sacred head of thine. 1638 
Lo. Dicny, ete. Lets. conc. Relig. i. (1651) t Many personall 
defects of mine own. 1687 CoxGreve Ofd Bach. 11. vi, Ads- 
bod, who's in fault, mistress of mine? 1718 Watts /?s. exix. 
1t1, vi, Thou hast inclin‘d this heart of mine Thy statutes to 


reloyce not at my fall. 


71 


fulfil. 1724 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 255 This was.. 
a false step of the..general’s, 1870 Lowe Study Wind. 2 
It is positive rest to look into that garden of his. 

45. Without pree. partitive word, as obj. ofa verb, 
or pred. after é¢: =a portion of, one of, some of, 
some. Mostly arch. 

egoo tr. Bada's Mist. wt. xx, 246 Wars he of discipalum 
Aidanes [erat de discifulis|. c1000 Mienic Saints’ Lives 
Il, xxvi 260 Ie haebhe of Sam stocce de his heafod on 
stod. ¢ 1000 — Gen. iii. 6 Heo..zenam ba of bas treowes 
wastme. ¢1o00 sigs, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 8 Syllabus ofeowrnm 
ele. ¢ 1208 Lay. 14473, 1 pan nord ende 3if heom of pine 
onde. /éid. 31771 He azt of ane uisee, 1340-70 Ader, & 
Diud. 126 Pan comaundede pe king cofli to feche Of bat fre- 
liche frut. ¢1386 CuaucerC. 7. Prob. 146 Of smale houndes 
hadde she pat she fedde With rosted flessh. ¢1450 Verdin 
i. 23 Like as thei hadden ben of the slayn. 1g97 Sitaks. 
2 ffen LT, 1. iv. 354 Isshee of the Wicked? 1654 66 Evrt 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 535 To lose of his own Men, or to 
kill of the Kings, were equal advantages. 1710 Stern 
Tatler No. 166? 2 Vou sce of them in every Way of Life, 
and in every Profession, 1820 Keats Ode Nightingale i, 
As- though of hemlock I had drunk. 1890 Heaty fasuda 
Sauctorunt g2 When the horses tasted of the grass, they 
both fell dead. 

b. After partake ‘also formerly part, participate’. 

c 1380 Aatecrist in Todd Three Preat, Wyclif (1851) 135 
Crist parted wip folke of goodis bat he had. 16x21 Bini 
Kom. xi. 17 And thou .. with them partakest of the roote 
and fatnesse of the Oliue tree, 1654-66 Fart. Orrery /'a7- 
then, (1676) 687 My looks participated of my hopes, 1848 
FitzGeratp Letters, ete, (1889) ie 191 Whose turkey ] ac- 
cordingly partook of. 

46. = One of, a member of; hence, belonging 
to, included in, taking patt in. 

1425- [see Counsen 56.6), 01440 Tindale 1671 He was sum 
tyme with hym of meyne. 1615 G, Saxvys 7'rav. 103 
Their Priests were .. of his councell in all businesses of im- 
portance, 1657 Cromwete Sf. 21 Apr. in Carte, Who.. 
were all of a picce upon that account. 1673 Ray Fewrn, 
Low C. 36 VW any desire to he adinitted of the University. 
arjog Arkins Parl. 4 Lol. Tracts (1734) 15 Keble, of 
Counsel for the Lord 3. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 
1V. 348, 1 amrever of party against myself, 1806 Jurrerson 
Writ, (1830) IV. 47 Tracy has been of almost every com- 
mittee during the session. 1845 Laowsina Lost Leader i, 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, Shelley, 
were with us. @18g9 Macatcay //ist, Eng. axiii. V. 83 He 
had not been sworn of the Council. 

b. Followed by an adj..in the superlative: = 
onc of, some of, soinething of ; formerly also avd. 
= as a thing of. 

154z Una Arasn. -[foph. 212, The matter gooeth not 
all of the wurst. 1548 — #rasw:. /'ar, ohn 7 Uf any man 
do not vse all of the best that thing whiche of his nature is 
..the very best. @ 1648 Lp. Hexpert //en,. 11/1 (1683) 293 
Those who thought the late Proceedings to have been of 
the severest. 1709 Mars, Maney Seco. Me. (1736) 1. 109 That 
Satisfaction .. he was now afraid came of the latest to him. 
1877 J. D. Cramaers Diz, Worship 230 The bread should 
he of the whitest and finest. 1878 Fr, A. Kemece Nec. ofa 
Girlhood V1. i. 35 My person was indeed of the shortest. 


XIV. In the sense Belonging or pertaining lo; 
expressing possession and its converse: ‘the owner 


of the house’, ‘the house of the owner’, 

Formerly expressed by the genitivé, and_ still to some 
extent by the possessive case (with transposition of order), 
The use of of began in OF, with senses 47, 48, expressing 
origin. After the Norman Conquest the example of the 
French de, which had taken the place of the L. genitive, 
caused the gradual extension of af to all uses in which OF. 
had the genitive; the purely possessive sense was the last 
to be so affected, and it is that in which the genitive or 
* possessive‘ case is still chiefly used. Thus, we say fe 
King’s English, in preference to the English of the Ning; 
but the Ang of England in preference to Haghanes Aung, 
which is not Garage ordinary prose English. 

47. Belonging lo a pate asa native or resident. 

This oceurs in OF. with the sense of origin=' springing 
or coming from, beloaging by origin to‘ (properly 11 b); in 
the ath «, this passed into the sense ‘belonging to as 
inhabitants or occupants’, ‘living in’, and so of things 
‘situated in or at’. 

¢893 K. Alirrep Ores. Contents a. viii, Hu Gallie of 
Senno abraxcan Romeburs. /did. u. iii, § 3 Mutius..an monn 
of dare byriz, agoo 0. E. Chron. an. 896 Da men of Lunden 
byris. 971 Blickl. lon 71 Hit is se Nadzareniscr witga 
of Gailenn. , 

1137-54 O. E. Chron. an, 1137 » 2 Hi suencten suyde 
be uurecce men of be land mid castel weorces, did. P7 
Pe Indeus of Noruuic bohton an_xristen cild. ¢ 1275 
Lantb, Hom, 129 Det weter .. wes lide and swete ban folce 
of israel. Pe wes sur and hbitere alle bon monnen of ban 
londe. ¢3205 Lay. 632 Pa enihtes of pan castle. 1382 
Wyeiie Jatt, xii. 41 Men of Nynyue shall ied in dome 
with this generacioun. 1388 — Jiedfges ix. 15 Fier go out.. 
and deuoure the cedris of the Liban. 1523 Lo. Berxers 
Froiss. 1. 102 They of the towne wyst nat wher_the 
countesse was become. 1868 Grarron Cévon. Il. 331 They 
of London, namely the honest Citizens were greatly afrayed. 
1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4464/8 Nathaniel Ogborne of Chipping- 
sodhury.., Cheese-Factor. 1830 Lixorey Nat, Syst. Bot 
98 The Black Birch of North America. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess un. 34 We of the court. 

b. Belonging to a place, as silnated, existing, 
or taking place there; belonging lo a place or 
thing, as forming part of it or of its equipment, or 
as attached to or derived from it (in which sense 
it approaches lhe parlitive). 

¢1322 O. E. Chron, an, 1102 Peofas ~, breokan [a niynstre 
of Burh. /éfd. an. 1116 On pisum ylcan zeare barnde eall 
pet mynstre of Burh..and..eall pa aieste diel of ba tuna. 
e120 Gen. & Lx. 469 Tubal... Wopen of wizte and tol of 
grid Wel cude exte [read fezte]. 1375 Barnour Bruce xx. 
324 He salit, and left the grund of Spanje On north half 


OF. 


' hym. 1411 Rolls of Parit. U1. 650/1 Robert Tirwhit Jus- 
tice of the Kinges Bench. rq2q /’aston Lett 1.13 Ov the 
yates of the Prioric of the ‘lrinite chirche of Norwiche. 
1608 Witter Mevapla fred, 165 Vhe fables of his religion 

| as he impiouslie calleth them, 1613 Purcias /idgrimage 
(1614) §59 The Deserts of Lyhia have in them many Hy- 
dra's. 1639 DeGrey Compé, #orsem. 306 Take of the oyle 
of Aspick one ounce. 1756 Mrs, Lennon tr. Sa/dy's Ment. 

| 1 (1778) 124 One side of the barricadocs, 1809 MALKIN 
| Gr Slas vil, xvi P13 Innumerable articles of housekeeping. 
1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 698 Napoleon reached the 
plains of Gera. 1844 Lixcarn AngloSa.r. Ch. (1858) 1. iii, 

| 125 Companions of his exile. 2891 Law Pines XCIL. 107/1 
Vhe 8th section of the Act. 

c. Lelonging to a time, as existing or taking 
place in it. 

1526 TixpaLe Vall, v.21 It was sayd voto them off the 
olde tyme [W yeuir to eld men; 1611 by them of old time]. 
1540 Mrywer title-p., With the Pystels and Gospels of 
Sondayes and holydayes in Englysshe. 1560 ats tr, 
Steidane's Comin, 353 b, Vour letters ..of the xxi. of 
December, 1656 Kaui. Moxa. tr. Beccalini's stdets. fr. 
Parnass. We sey (1674) 243 They. finished that which ap- 
peared so dreadful tomen of former times, 1851 ‘THackhRAy 
feng. flat i.(1853) 13 Aman ofthat time, 2861 M. Pyrrison 
Ass. (1889) 1.44 Phe massive and imposing style of the four. 
teenth century. 1870 Ley ast /diad 1. iy. 120 By rales like 
these The men of yore Inid level towns and towers. 1885 
March, fxan. 15 May 59 \ thing of the near future. 
1893 WLP. Cotrixey in dcadenzy 13 May 4131 Vhe best 
landseape gardeners of the day. 

48. Belonging to a place as detiving a title from 
it, or as its lord or ruler. as ding, card, bishop, 
abbot of. 


Prob. also from the notion of origin. Rare in OF. till ith 
c., when it became the regular equivalent of Vr. de, ef and 
its object being found in apposition with a genitive case. 

6893 K, Enerep Ores. i. ai. $1 Alexander, Priamises sun 
pies cyninges of ‘Troiana piere byriz, genom bes cyninges 
wif Monelans of Liecedemonia hyriz, ro /E1rric 
Gex, xiv. 10 Da feollon da ciningas.. cape of Sodoman 
and Gomorran pera manfulra peoda. a 1070 O, £. Chron. 
an, 1066 (MS. C) Harold cyninge of Norwegan [Laste J/S. 
Harold se Norrena eyng) and Tostiz eorl, crszz /é/d, an. 
1102 (MS. EK) Se cyng and se eail Rotbert of Baclesme. 
Ibid, an. 1104 Se corl Rotbert of Normandig and Rotbert de 
Beelesme.  /did/.an.1120 Seo eyng of Mugle lande and se of 
France. .Se cor] of Flandrand and s¢ of Puntiw.  ¢ 120g Lav. 
24459 Pe serchebiseop of Tandene eode an his riht honden 
and bi his tuft side pe filke] of Kouerwike. c1g25 voc. 
elssenrbly of Gees 469 Gudfrey of Boleyn. 1612 Sitkt-ros 
(te) The History of..Doa Quixote of the Mancha, 1772 
Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 2/2 [He] created Lord 
Herbert, Baron Herbert of Cherbury: and of Iudlow. 1791 
Loswetn Johnson 28 Apr. an. 1778, My. John Spottiswoode 
the younger, of Spottiswoode, Wed. The King of Great 
Hritain, Prince of Wales, Archbishop ef Canterbury, Duke 
of Wellington, Earl of Derby, ete. 

b. Related to a thing or person as its ruler, 
superior, possessor, or the like. (Akin to the 
objective genitive, sense 34; and sometimes inter- 
changeable with a possessive case, esp. when the 
object is a person.) 

1127-31 O. FF. Chron, an. 1127 He was legat of done 
Romescott. ¢ 1200 Orsin 298 Moyses wass haefedd mann 
Off Issraa:le peode. Tid, 344 Patt streon pitt wass 
Allmahhtiz Godd, & King off alle kingess, & Preost off alle 
preostess ec. ¢ 120 Gen. § Lx. 29 Fader god of alle dinge. 
fbid. 122 Of enerile oust, of cucrile sed, Was erde mad moder 
of sped, 1382 Wretr Lyde vill, 41 He was prince [1526 
Tixvate, ete., a riiler) of a synagogue. —-2 Corn i. 3 
Blessid be God and the fadir of oure Lord Jesu Crist, fadir 
of mercies and God of al comfort. ¢1386 Citaucrr Anight's 
T. 81 Creon..That lord is now of ‘Whebes the Citce, 1424 
Paston Lett. \,16 The Styward of the seyd Duc of Norffolk, 
of al hese lordshippes in Norffolk and Suffolk, 1596 Sitars. 
Merch, Vu. ii. 170 But now 1 was the Lord Of this faire 
mansion, master of my servants. 1618 J. ‘Taycor (Water P.} 
fenniless Vilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 The Master of the house. 
1662 STILLINGEL, Orig. Sacr.t. iv. § 3 Gideon the Judge of 
Israel. 1712 Sterre Spect. No. 496 ® 2 The father of him 
was acoxcoinb. 1846 MeCutrocn Ace. Brit, Enipire (1854) 
IJ. 219 The dean of guild, or head of the Merchant Company. 

49. Belonging to a person (ctc.), as something 
that he (elc.) has or possesses. (=2 the fossesstue 
genitive, and akin to the subjective, sense 17.) 

In OE, always, in ME. most frequently, and in Mod.Eng. 
preferably expressed by the genitive or possessive case, 
except when for some reason this is difficult or awk ward, ¢. 2. 
in quots. 1386 (second), 1596, 1895. 

€ 1200 OrMin 666 3iff pact itt. ‘sep pe wlite off ennglekinde. 
a1300 Cursor Ai, 20063 (Gdtt.) Ur aun Langage of 
norpren lede. 2382 Wycur 1 Cor. i, 12 Forsoth Iam of 
Poul [Vulg. Pax/z}, forsoth 1 of Appollo, treuly 1 of Cephas, 
forsoth I of Crist. (OE. Gregory's fast. C. 210 Paules. . Apol- 
lan... Petres..Cristes.] ¢1386 Cnaucrr Anight's 7.70 Inthe 
temple of the goddesse clemence. Aid. 134 The bones of his 
frendes that weren slayn. 1535 Coverpate Auth Contents 
i, Ruth the wife of the one sonne. 1559 W. Cunnincuam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 177 The soules of inen and women. 1590 
Srenser /. Q, i it. 13 The children of one syre by mothers 
three. 1596 Suans. Fam. Shr. v. i. 89 He is..heire to the 
Lands of me signior Vincentio. 1 eT eer. Eng. 1. 
820 The Ayries of Hawks, 1712 Pore Spect. No. 408 ? 5 The 
Milk of a Goat. 1808 Forster Perenn. Calend. 21 May, The 
leaves of plants. 1886 Padt Mall G. 37 July 5 The tomb 
of England's first martyr. 1895 Law 77 133/2 The 


Big 


tmHtes 
widow of a man who had been killed at a level crossing. 

b. Belonging to a person or thing as a quality 
or attribute. (Also interchanging with the posses- 
sive case, esp. when the object is a person, animal, 
or space of time, as a month’s salary’. 

€1220 Bestiary 119 Dur3 grace off ure driztin. 4 1300 


Cursor MM. 27033 For grettnes of his gilt, ¢1386 Cnavcer 
C. F. Prol. 39 To telle yow al the condicion Of ech of hem, 


OF. 


exqso Pot. Rel. & L. Poems 104 Vt is of be for to forgyfe 
Alkyn trespas both more and mynn. 1§02 AnxotpEe C4reon. 
(1811) 280 In the tendir age off you. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Ben. VETTE 248d, Vhe alte of the grounde so lytle. 1559 
Avytimer Harborowe Divh, Vhe welfare or ilfare of the 
whole realm. 1604 Surks. O¢4. 1. i. 206 But yet the pitty of 
it, Iago; oh Iago, the pitty of it, lago. 1648 Aoyadist’s 
Defence og Words cannot express the barbarousnesse of it. 
ue Aonison Sfect, No. 556 #14 The chief Tendency of my 

apers. 
ain of boring, 380a Mar. Encewortn .Vorat 7. (1816) 
1. Pref. 8 The scene of ‘fhe Knapsack’ is laid in Sweden. 
1843 2. Parley's Ann, 1V. 346 The breezeless stillness of the 
snmmer air. 1886 Atheneune 30 Oct. 560/3 His failure seems 
-.to he due toa want of singleness of aim. 

50. Belonging to a thing, as something related 
in a way defined or implied by its nature; e.g. the 
cause, effect, origin, reason, result of ; the corre/a- 
tive, counterpart, match, opposite, original of; 2 
copy, derivative, image, likeness of; the square, 
cube, logarithm, tangent, differential, or other 
mathematical function of See under these words. 

¢1200 Orstn 706 Hiss sune shollde ben Bigtining off Patt 
Diisse, exgrs- [see Cause s.. ¢1386- [see Evrect sé.) 
1389- [see Cory s4.]. 1483 Caxton (1. de da Tour Viv, The 
peyntynge of her face..was cause and occasion of suche 

rryble countrefairnre. 559 W. Cunnincuam Cosntozr. 
Géasse 71, | ain glad you understand the reason of it. 1601- 
{see CorreEtaTive sé.) 1617- [see CounTEeRPART] 1639 Lava 
Jiks. 11849) I. 277 No good cause can be assigned of it. 
1646- [see Cusr Ae 1709 STEELE Fatler No. 130 210 The 
Aaniversary of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 1776 
Vatden Awusé 11, 16, 1 informed them the cause and event 
of my ramble. 1804 Mitrorn /ug. Prine. dlarmony Lang. 
(ed. 2) 405 The analogy of the language. 1807 Hutrox Course 
Math. 1. 281 We may also derive the fluxion of any fraction, 
or the quotient of one variable quantity divided by another, 
1847 Lytton Lucretiag: Wait..the efiect of the cataplasins 
¥ have applied. : 

51. Belonging to an action or the like, as that 
to which it relates. : 

1534 Ende of felycitie [see Eno s6. 15]. 1593 Snaxs. 
Lucrece 113 Far from the purpose of his coming hither, He 
makes excuses for his being there, 1677 Manvett Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 Il. 540 Those two days affurded litle matter of 
writing. 181a JerrersON IV rif. (1830) 1V. 175 It would only 
change the topic of abuse. 1886 World 18 Ang. 18 The 
weather is the solitary topic of conversation. 

XV. Indicating @ point or space of time. 

52. At some time during, in the course of, on. 

App. taking the place of the Com. Teut, and OE. genitive 
of time. Now only in the colloquial of an evening, of a 
morning, of a Sunday afternoon, and the like. 

[oar O. E. Chron. (MS, A.), Pa after bam pas ilcan sumeres 
xegadorode micel fole hit. ¢1100 /éid. an. 47 Pis was bes 
feordes zeares his rices. c1aog Lay, 2861 Fure be neuer ne 
abeostrede, winteres ne snmeres. /4id. 3253 Heo wolden.. 
feden.. bane king ..daies and nihtes.) 1388 Wryeur Gen. xx. 
8 Anoon of the ny3t [1388 bi ny3t] rysynge, Abimalecb [etc.]. 
1472 Presentin. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Maid 
asalt..& afrayd his neyghburs of Palmsondai 1590 SHaks. 
Alids, Nu. i. 253 Vhere sleepes ‘l'ytania, sometime of the 
night, r6za clect.-64. HY Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 214 
Great thunder..and also the like of new yeares day following. 
1657 Manchester Court Leet Rec. (1887) 1V. 212 For buying 
and selling pullen both of one day. 1741 Ricnarpson 
Pamela Vl, 149 Of a fie my dear Father and Mother 
were marry’d. 1741 C’ress Pomeret Cor. (1805) HLL. 178 
Here the company nieet of a summer's evening. 1830 J. H. 
Newman Leéf, (1891) 1. 222 My practice to walk of a day to 
Nuncham, 1831 Cartyce Sart, Res. 1, iti, All the Intellect 
of the place assembled of an evening. 1899 W. J. Knare 
Life Borrow \. 79 The father made his last Will and Testa- 
ment of a Monday. 3 is 

b. Sometimes the genitiva] -s is retained ; perh. 
often understood as plural. Cf. A-nicuts, 

1740 Cuesterr. Lett, (1792) 1. lxviii. 190 [To] sleep sound 
of nights. 1753 A. Murruy Gray's inn Frat. No, so iThey] 
begin to drop in here of Evenings. 1820 Lame Elta Ser. 1. 
Christ s Hosp. 35 Vrs. ago, Shut up by himself of nights. 
1849 Tuackeray Pendennis xix, Dice can be played of 
morpings as well as after dinner. 


ce. Of this date, dating from this day. (Sc. and 


U.S) 
1866 Glasgow Trade Circular, The Subscriber .. has 
retired of this date from the Company. 1882 ScHoucer //7st. 
U.S. AT. 284 All interdictions against Great Britain would 
cease of the same date [roth of the next June]. 
53. During, for (a space of time). (In later use 


only with a negative.) Ods. or arch. 

€1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 1105, 1 was warished of 
al my sorwe Of al day after. ¢ 1374 — Troylus v. 282 This 
Pandare pat of al pe day by-forn Ne mypitt haue coinen 
Troylustose. c1g00 Desir. Troy 13456 The biggyng..was of 
long tyme beleft. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1723 Nathanael 
ofal that long night For verrey sorow noght slepe might. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frorss. 1.x. 10 They wist nat of two dayes 
wher they were, 1587 Mascaut Govt. Cattle, fogges (1627) 
265 Gine him no meat of an houreortwoalter. 1631 WeEVER 
Ane, Fun. Mon. 220 Vhat he should not weare a shirt of 
three yeares. 1074 P. Henry Diaries §& Lett. (1882) 267 It 
had not rayn'd of many weckes before. 1760-7a H, Brooxr 
Foal oon (1809) alg Not seeing or hearing from 
him of along time. 1833 S. Austin Charac. Goethe M1. 334 
Persons whom we have not seen of a long time. 

54. Of old, of yore, of late, of late years, and the 
like, prob. orig. were In sense 2; but have come 
to mean Jn or during the time specified. 

e14q00 Destr. Troy 13454 Thedur kynges wold come by 
custom of olde, For to hunt at the hert by the holt sydes. 
1423 Rotts of Parti. WV. 406/1 Ve verray and trewe makyng 
of old used and continued. ¢1470 [see Late B. 2}. 15) 
Fursinc Panopt, Epis, 401 Wee sawe {of late yeares) the 
epistles. .both bredd. ills buried. 1634 Sir T. Herseet 
Prav. 118 Cazbeen is that City which of past ages was cald 


1793 SMEATON Adystoue L. $239 Vhe little irregu- | 
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Arsatia. 1766 Goiosm. Ive. HW. xxii, Vour poor father and 
I have suffered very much of Jate. 1812 Byron Ch. #/ar. 
1. xxix, Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen. 
1885 Law Fimes UXXUX. 181/1 The dulies..have been 
very much lightened of late years. 

XVI. In Locative and other obsolcte uses. 

Many former uses of of are difficult to class. Some of 
these arose from employing it as a literal rendering of 
French de (or of 1. a4, 22, de), in phrases where English 
idiom would have required some other preposition; others 
arose from a confusion with o#, or erroneous expansion of 
a,o son (A prep.', O prep.)), or of Se. a’ for f= in. Others 
were app. due to confusion of constructions, Without en- 
deavouring to distinguish these, examples are here given in 
Various senses, 


+ 55. In sense on. Obs., collog., or vulgar. 

€3380 Weir Sed. Was. 11.357 Pis is not groundid of 
Crist. 1389 in Aug. Gidd’s (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax 
to be bretherhede. 1440 J. Suirtey Vethe AL Famies 23 
‘Thare heddes set upe of the gates of Sent Johannes ‘Towne, 
1516 Fest. Edor, (Surtees) V. 80, 1 will that myn ext lay a 
stone of my grave and that an yinage of onr Lady be sett 
of the same. 1535 CoverDate Ware vi. 33 Many ., ranne 
thither together of fote. 1589 A/arpred. Fit. (1843) 60 Ne 
bestow a whole booke of him, . 1 Suaxs, Merch Vn 
ii, 104, J ain sure he had more haire of his taile then I haue 
of my face. 1597 Lyty Il or. in Moone mu. ii, Of that con- 
dition Lam yours. 1604 Meeting of Gadlants at Ordinari¢ 
(Percy Soc.) 23 Pulling downe a house of Fyre. 1607 
Denker Avd.'s Conjur. (1842) 63 Mercurie (that runs of all 
the errands betweene the gods). 16a1 Bury H’tdls (Cam- 
den) 167 Desiringe.. he would bestowe some of my hows- 
holde of my brother Nicke. 1662 GuRNALL Chr, 12 Arnt. 
xxiv. $5 (1669) 318/2 ‘hey turn their back of that light. 
1668 Davpen Even. Love ww. iii, A mischief of all foolish 
disguisements ! 1736 Earn Watpecravein Buccleuch MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 389, J could not light of the Duc .. 
till yesterday. 1746 Westey 1] ‘és, (1872) 11. 15 She might 
send him of an errand, 1777 Surnian Sch. Scand. vy. i, Oh, 
plague of his nerves ! 

+ b. esp. with ste, hand, part, or similar word. 
Cf. F. due cited de, 1. ab, ex parte, ete. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 93 Assyria bathe on the este 
parte of hit [ad ertu] Vide, of the sowthe [ad austro] Media, 
of the weste parte the floode of Tigris. ¢1489 Caxton 
Sones of Aymon tii. 73 Of the one side of it a high rock] 
was betyng a grete river. 1526 TinpaLte f'eu, xxii, 2 Off ether 
syde lev ufrague parte] off the ryuer was there wode off 
lyfe. 1535 Coverpare x Wace. v. 46 They conde not go by 
it, nether of the right honde ner of the left. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 23 Of theyr parte a great token of 
charitie. 1579-80 Noxtu /’/utarch (1676) 66 Of his Fathers 
side, he was descended of King Codrus. 1583 Stocker C72. 
Warres Lowe C. u 64b, They .. of all handes bestirred 
them. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Auédass, 300 En- 
clos’d of all sides with a high Wall, 1708 Burxet Lett. 
(ed. 3) 136 They thought the Advantage was wholly of that 
Side. 1779 Forrest l’oy. M. Guinea 83 Six banks of paddles, 
three wank of a side. 


+ 56. In sense 2. Mostly Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lyocater Lyke thyn Audience, etc. 90 in Pol. Red, & 
L. Poems 28 Antonye and poule.. Lynyd in desert of wil- 
fulle pouert. 1825 Lp. Berners Froiss. VL cxlvi. [cxlii.) 
403 They... made the greattest reuell of the worlde. 1546 
Nottingham Rec W. 131 He dothe sooffer the horses of 
the market. 1568 Of conscience [see Conxsctexce sé, 10), 
1609 Binte (Douay) Mien. xxxii. 17 Because of tbe lying of 
wayte of the inhabitantes. 1613 //;ébaldstow, Lincolnshire 
ALS. Court Rott, Those that are resident of their house 
which they keep comons for. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 
11. i, 1 have just been mortified enough of all conscience. 

+57. In sense at (or 0). Of afl, at all = F. 
du tout (see also Ava). Obs. 

1419 Searchers Verdicts in Surtces Mise. (1888) 15 Twa 
postes..be set in of hys coste. 2axgoo Hycket (ed. Pantin 
1828) p. xvii, That her two sonnes ,. myght syt one of hys 
ryght syde & one at hys left syde. a 1548 Jlate CAron., 
Hen. V1 137 All other graynes, wer sold of an excessive 

rice, above the olde custome. c1isgo CHEKE Afati. xx. 21 

‘t yees mi ij sones mai sit th’oon of y! right hand and 
th'other of yi left hand. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
220 ‘Thay ous in tham selues na merits of al, x6g0 
W. Watker /diomat. Anglo-Lat, 94 \t is cheap of twenty 
pounds. ie 5 FB. Merchant's Ware-ho. 32 They look 
very fine of the Price, 

+58. In sense Zo. Ods. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cceciv. 702 They..set fyer of 
dyuers vyllages in Flaunders, 1604 E. Grimsroxe //isé. 
Stege Ostend 68 He., would set fire of one of the Magazins. 

+59. Insense dy. Of himscif, by himself, alone. 


Obs. (Cf. 12 b.) 

1 Alex. & Dind, 33, We ben sengle of us silf, & se 
men ful bare. 1605 Bacon Adz, Learn, 1. vii. §. 9 She was 
solitary, and of herselfe, 1626 — Sy/va § 323 Another apple, 
of the same kind, that lay of it Self. a 

+60. In sense of A fref.! (= on, in, into): 
of thre = A-THREE, in three Ge of = fall a-. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 782 The grehound wolde nowt sessed 
be, Til that adder ware toren of thre. 1451 Hodis of Parlt, 
V. 216/1 For asmoche as the persones..named, hath been 
of mysbehavyng aboute youre Roiall persone. 1672 MARVELL 
a Transp... 269 Others fell of oyling and furbishing their 
Armour. 

+61. In sense with. Mostly Obs. (See also 26d.) 

1523 Lo, Berners Frofss. 1. ccxiii. 262 ‘When they fell in 
communycacion of the lord Charles of Bloys, and of the 
Jord John of Mounntfort. 1826 Cossert Poor Man's Friend 
ii, ‘These severe critics found fault of this working. 1843 
Loner. Sfan. Student 1 v, Padre Francisco! Padre 
Francisco! What do you want of Padre Francisco! 

XVII. Phrases. 

62. a. Of followed by a sb. forms attrib. or advb. 
phrases: as, of age, of @ certainty, of choice, of 
consequence, of course, of force, of kin, tof life, of 
necessity, of purpose, of right, of a truth, of use, of 


OFCALEN. 


twrong, etc.: see the sbs.; also of oft, etc. in 54. 

+b. Of followed by an adj. (or adv.) formerly 
formed advb. phrases (cf. F. davant, de loin, de 
Nouvent, ete.]: as of tefore, of certain, of enough, 
of ere, of far, of fore, of fresh (of afresh’, of hard, 
of high, of tight, of more, of new (of anew), of 
night, of ordinary, of the same. Obs. exe. in of 
@ sudden, or as repr. by wormn-down forms in a- 
(afar, afresh, alight, anew). 

1497 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 59a Ac no3t vor ban pat oper maide 
he Jouede more of inou. /drd. 8018 A worse peire of inou 
ie ober subpe him broste. @ 142g Cursor Af. 10748 (Trin.) 

f he spoused were of cre. ¢1470 Henry It adface x1. 293 
In my mater,as J off for began, I sall conteyn. 1483 Caxton 
G.de la Tour T) vj b, The deth that of nyghe foloweth them. 
61489 — Sonnes of Aynton ii, 62 He.. called of heyghe, 
‘Barons! kepe well that Reynawde scape not’, fed. tit 
110 Regan the batayll of a freshe. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 62 They being of fresh tormented. 1668 I]. 
More Div. Diad. 1. 59 ‘That the same thing. .may..be pro- 
duced of a-fresh. 


63. Of forms the last element of many preposi- 
tional phrases: e.g. decasse of; by means of, by 
reason of; for fear of. for the sake of, for want of; 
in behaif of, in case of, tn comparison of, in conse- 
quence of, tn face of, 1 ier of, in regard or respect 
of, im spite of, instead oe ; on account of, on behalf 
of, on condition of, on the point of; etc. See the sbs. 

OFf-, prefix), the prepositional adv. Or, OFF, in 
comb., corresp. to OS. a/-, ON. af-, Goth. a/-, 
OHG. aé-; 1. aé-, Gr, dao-, Skt. afa-, forming 
compounds of different ages. 

1. In vbs. and their derivatives of Germanie or 
OE. age, retained in ME., but now obs. In these 
the original literal sense ‘away, off’ seldom sur- 
vived even in OE.; the compound verh, formed 
by the close unin of particle and verb, having 
usnally undergone a modification, extension, or 
transference of meaning, in which the original 
sense of the elements, esp. of the particle, was 
obseured or lost. Examples: ofho/d to hold from, 
withhold, ofsae to put away a charge, deny, 
ofthink to displease, grieve, ofask to ask for, get 
by asking, ofc/efe to call for, ofsend to send for. 
Of frequently added to the verbal notion that of 
‘to do away with, finish off, destroy, kill’, as in 
ofslay, ofsting, oftread; of ‘to injure, hurt’, as in 
oflie, ofset, ofsit; of ‘to ontdo or overcome’, as 
in ofride, ofrun. Closely allied to this is the 
sense, in puny adjectives, of ‘overcome or 
exhausted with the action expressed by the vb.’, as 
in ofcalen, offought, ofhungered, ofthirst. NNords 
of this class whieh came down into ME. will be 


found in their alphabetical places. 

In ME. of before a cons, was frequently reduced to o, a-, 
and thus identified in form with several other prefixes of 
different origin: see A- Jrefix, and Or- frefix?; and cf. 
Avowy, Or-HUNGERED, A-HUNGERED, OFTHINST, ATHIRST, etc. 


2. In later combinations of OE. and ME. age, 
the sense of the two elements remains manifest, the 
particle being usually = ‘off’; the union is much 
looser, the particle being in vbs. mostly separable, 
with its position depending on the syntax. It was 
only in pples., verbal adjs., and shs., that the com- 
bination became more or less permanent. In the 
16th ¢., of- in this connexion passed imperceptibly 
into eff, which is always the form in later com- 
binations. Hence these naturally attach themselves 
to Orr- fref., under which see the ME. examples, 

Of-, prefix 2, in ME. appears sometimes to repre- 
sent an earlier a-. OE. of- being often phonetically 
reduced to a-, there arose a confusion between the 
prefixes, so that original @- was sometimes ex- 
panded to of. See OFFEAR, OFFRIGHT, OFGRAME, 
OrGRISEN, OFKEN, Orscire, OFWAKE (in some of 
which, however, of may be original). 

OFf., prefix3, in ME, sometimes varies with ofer, 
Over, from which it may be shortened. Cf. Orco, 
OFHEAR, OFTAKE. But this cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from Or- fref.! in the sense ‘outdo or 
overcome’ as in ofride, ofrurt. 

Of, erroneous form of 03, of, OTH coz. until. 

Of, apocopate form of fof, THoven cory. 

Ofald, variant of Oru a. Obs., single. 

Ofall, obs. form of OFFAL. 

+ Of-a'‘sk, v. Obs. (OE. oftestan, -dxian, f. OF-1 
+ desian to ASK.) trans. To inquire, to ask for ; 
to get or learn by inquiry. 

¢ to00 AEuFrie Gez. ix. 21 Da he ofaxode hwat his snaa 
him dydon, ar1o0 in Leg. Rood 7 pxt hio par ofaxian 
scolde ba halgan rode. © 1305 St. Aenelut 343 in ELE. P. 
(1862) 56 Heo of eschte what men hit were. 1340 A yend. 
153 Ie ne dep noping bote hit by wel of acsed and y-trid. 


€1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 362 Whan bai mitten non3th 
spede, Ne bym of axen in no pede. 


+Ofca‘le(n, A//.a. Obs. [OE., f. Or-1+ ealen, 
pa. pple. of cafax to be eold. See also Acaur.] 
Affected with cold, chilled, frozen. 


OFCLEPE. 


crooo Erratic Z/onut, 11. 248 Petrus stoul ofcalen on dam 
cauvertune. 1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 6580 pat water... vpward 
it stey So bat is hupes smorte and of cale [v.rr. of cold, of 
cal, acolde, colde] were ney. 

+Ofclepe, v. O45. (OE, ofelipian, -clypian, 
f. Or- + c/ipian to CLEPE, call.]  zrans. To call for, 
summon, get by calling. 

¢1000 Etexnic Saints’ Lives ii, (Eugenia) 219 Putan heo 
mid hreame hyre braddinge ofclypode. 13.. AV ffs. 1810 
He..ofclepith his chaunselere. ¢ 1330 arth. & Aferd. 1742 
Vp him stirt sir lortiger And ofcleped his chaunceler. 

Ofdaw, variant of ADAW v.! Ods., to wake up, 
recover from a swoon. 

Of-down, ofdune: see Anown, 

+ Ofdra-w, v. Obs. [f. Or- 2, OFF-1+ Draw 
2.) trans. To draw away, draw to oneself, attract. 

a@izay Aucr. R. 258 Peo pet of-drauhd ear pus lune of 
oder. /bid. 386 Muchel geoue of-drawed luue. /d%et. 392 
Vorte of-drawen of us ure luué touward him. 

+ Ofdre-de, v. Obs. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1 of- 
dr&éd(d), 2-3 ofdred, 2-4 ofdrad, afterwards 
reduced to adred, ApRAD, q.v.  [f. Or- + OF. 
dréd-an to Dreap; in OE. only in pa. pple.] 
trans. To terrify, frighten; pa. pple. frightened, 
afraid; reff. to fear, be afraid. 

¢ 31000 Aes, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 25 Ic ferde ofdrad, and be- 
hydde pin pund on eorpan. 1135-54 O. #, Chron. an. 1135 
Wurben men suide of uundred & ofdred. ax200 Jeral 
Ode 43 (Lamb. MS.) Ne perf he bon of-dred | Srin., Hgert. 
of-drad, Yesus adred] of fure. /did. (Jesus MS.) 16) Per 
we muwen beon aferd and sore vs of-drede [7rin. ofdrade, 
Egert, adrede, Lamd, adreden}. c1205 Lay. 7575 His 
men weoren of-dredde [¢ 1275 adradde], a1z00 slssuntp. 
Virg. (Camb. MS.) 2 Ne beo no3t_ ofdrad pe3 ihe beo her. 
arzo0o A. //orn (MS. O) 302 Wel sore y me of drede 
[ArS. ZL. adrede} pat hye wile horn mis rede. /dfa. 1205 
Wel sore ligne of dradde pat horn child ded were. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferwnb, 3723 Alle pay waxen sore of-drad. 


+Ofdrunken, v. 06s. In 2-3 Orm. off- 
drunnenen. [f.OFr-+ DrenxKENnv.'] éraus. To 
drown, swallow up in water. 

¢1a00 Ornin 14611 Peer hali3 waterr att te funnt Off- 
drunncnepp alle sinness. /é/d, 14852 Faraoness genge, 
Patt wass offdrunncnedd i pe sze. 

Ofeald, variant of OroLp a., Ods., single. 

+ Of-ea‘rn, v. Oés. Also 2 of-ern. [f.Or-1+ 
Earn v.})  ¢rans. To cam, deserve. 

¢1200 Trix. Coll. Hot. 189 He haued ber burh forloren 
heuene wele and of-erned helle pine. a 1225 Aner. KR, 188 
a 3e polied wo 3¢ habbed wurse of-earned. /bi/, 194 Sun 
ikunge is & sum mislikunge, bet of-earned muche mede. 

Ofen, Ofer, obs. forms of OVEN, OVER. 

Ofer, oferre, obs. forms of AFAR. 

Off (21), adv., prep., adj., and sb.4 Forms: 1-7 
of, (5 ofe, 6 offe), 5- off (Se. dal. aff). [Origin- 
ally the same word as Or, as explained under 
that word; of being at first a variant spelling, 
which was gradually appropriated to the em- 
phatic form, i.e. to the adverb and the preposi- 
tional senses closely related to it, while of was 
retained in the transferred and weakened senses, 
in which the prep. is usually stressless and sinks 
to (av). Off appears casually from ¢ 1400, but of 
and off were not completely differentiated till after 
1600: ef. A. 3, B.1.] 

In this article are included all examples of the adyv., 
whether under (a) the earlier spelling of or (8) the later a: 
but, of the prep., only those uses for which of is now the 
recognized form; for others see Or. 

A. adv. T. Simple senses. 

1. Expressing motion or direction from a place: 
To a distance, away, quite away; as in go, riz, 
drive off. Also expressing resistance to motion 


towards: as in deat, hang, heep, ward off. 

a. 9971 Blicki. Hont. 5 Man sceolde mid sare on das world 
cuman, ..and mid sare of gewitan. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aeeve's 
Dice 58 Leneful a aoe a ol showse, he 

igby Myst, MW. om of ban, let vs be-gynne. 15 
Pigr. Perf. (1s 360 Come of .. thou that art disposed 
to leve all for the loue of Tesu. @1548 Hatt. Chron, 
tien. V'111, 262, Peces of ordinaunce whiche shot of. 

B. 1567 Mariet Gr, Forest 12 Neyther could we keepe 
off, .. our outward enimies. 1659 D. Pewe /aipr. Sea 557 
To drive off his melancholy thoughts. 1726 G. Roberts 
Four Vears Vay. 28 ‘To send my Mate off with the Boat. 
1766 Gotpss. Vie, HW, xvii, She is gone off with two gentle- 
men in a post chaise. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop vi, Mr. 
Quilp put his hat on and took himself off. 1896 Law 7 ¢mes 
C. 508/1 [He] succeeded in getting the animal under con- 
talk and rode off. 

b. fle. 

a. ¢1000 Laws of nec. 74 § 2 Buton he him wille febbe of 
acenpian. 1§23 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cxxiv. 150 The 
kynge bought of sir Thomas Hallande,.. and therle of 
Tankernyll, and payed for them twentie thousande nobles. 

B. 1568 Gratton Chron. LL. 170 With fayre wordes [he] put 
them off for that tyme. 1666 J. Davies //ts/. Caribby fis. 
268 ‘They will fall off from what they have promised. 1707 


W. Founnett Voy. round World 259 A small matter of | 


Money will buy off a great Fault. 
ec. In nautical lang.: Away from land, or from 
the ship; also, away from the wind. 

1610 Suaks. Temp, 1. i. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1611 Biste Ac/s 
xxvii, 32 Then the souldiers cut off the ropes of the boat and 
let her fall off [a// free. vm. away], 421621 Beaum. & Fi 
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to Sea, and we plied up under the shore. 1699 /éid, IL. 1. 
22 Then she would fall off 2 or 3 Points from the Wind. 
1723 G. Roperts four Fears Voy. 27 ‘Vo sail to the Isle 
of dal, and bring off all the People. 1882 Narrs Seaan- 
ship (ed, 6) 107 Nothing off ..Vo bring the ship's head nearer 
to the Wind, 

d. eflipt, Gone off, just going off. Also fig. 
fallen or falling asleep. 

179t 'G. Gampano’ Alun, Horsent. ix, (809) 106 My 
horse..was off with me in a jiffey. 1815 CAron. in An, 
Keg. 16 He raised himself up, .and said almost inarticulately, 
‘1 am off’, and expired. 1822-56 Dr Quincey Confess. 
(2862) 76 I'in off for the Red Sea. 1852 Mrs. Suytings 
Bride Elect xliv, Come, Geraldine, it is time to be off! 
1861 H. Kincstey Aavenshoe xxxvili, He was as fast off as 
atop. 1865 Dickens /1, Marigola’s Preseripi. Vv. 32‘ Why, 
you're talking in your sleep !’..* What was I talking about?’ 
«- Greck, I think. hut 1 was just off too’, 

2. At a distance; distant. Often after a state- 
ment of the distance; also in Arar of, Var off. 

a. a1goo Grecory Chron. in fist. Coll, Citizen Lond, 
(Camden) 213 One come and sayd that she was ix myle of, 
1526 Tinnane Jatt, xxvi, 58 Peter folowed hym a farre of 
[so 1624 ¢. 274, 1611 off]. 

B. 1573 J. Saxprorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 213 Greete 
a redde nan and a bearded woman three myles off. 2673 
Purcuas /ilerimage (1614) 6to A little off runneth a River, 
1638 Sir T. llexsert az. ted. 2) 14 We see the Cape or 
extreame point of Aftick 12 lexgues off. 1671 R. Monracur 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. sor ‘These are 
projects a great way off. 1749 kiz.oinc Yow Jones xv. 
xii, A street or two off. 1874 Dasunt Malfa Life 11. 173 
We shall meet at Oxford in October, nat much more than 
a month off. 1897 Hau. Caine CAristian xi, Glory stood 
off fram the looking-glass and looked. 

b. Naud. 


1697 Dampier oy. I. 44 In the morning we descryed a 
Sail off at Sea. 1726 G. Ronnrts Four Fears Moy. 26, 1 lay 
off at an Anchor. 

ce. fig. Distant or remote in fact, nature, character, 
fecling, thought, cte. Oéds. or arch. (in Gr. Britain). 

@3gss Riocey Wks. 173 Sa far off is it that they do 
conlirm this opinion of transubstantiation, that [cte.}. 1571 
Bucuanan Detect. Vary Viv, So far was it of that hys 
lodging and thynges..was prouidit for him..that he found 
nat any ane token toward Aah of a freindly minde. 1607 
Suaks. Cor at. ii. 64 That's off, that's off a 1641 De. 
Motstacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 280 Cassar..was altogether 
off from thinking it probable. 1887 /’reséy/. Banner (U.S) 
Oct., The leader..is not merely off on the snbject of future 
probation, but also with regard to the Lord's day. : 

3. Expressing separation from attachment, con- 
tact, or position o; as in éo break, cast, cut, put, 
shake, take off, etc. 

a. ci1o00 sles. Gosf. Matt. v. 30 3if pin swidre hand pe 
aswice, aceorf hi of & awurp hi fram pe. ¢1200 777. Cold. 
ffam. 139 We hit had of acken, c1ago S. Lug. Leg. 1. 32/98 

o is heued was of i-smite. 1362 Laxcn. 7. PA ACV. 170 
fone Clement pe Cobelere caste of his cluke  ¢14qg 

ncock Aepr. 1. x. 52 Y wole leie myn arme to be sinyte of, 
3535 Stewarr Cron, Scot, It. 449 He.. of his claithis 
suddantlie hes done. 1568 Turner //eréal ut. 54 Velowe 
scales; whiche with a light occasion fall of, 
Pantow. vw xix, O1jb, To cut of from any Trapezium.. 
what part therof ye list. 1646 J. Hatt /forw Vac. 67 The 
taking of the Plumets of a clocke to make it goe in the 
better Order. 1703 Moxon Meek, Fverc. 59 Good Steel 
breaks short of all Gray. 

8 
forsakynge, and to leeue off [1388 leeue of]. ¢rgoo MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) viii, 31 Do off pi eee of fi fete, 1835 Cove 
DALE Seng Sef. v. 3,1 haue put off [161z off} my cote. 
1568 Titxey Disc. Marriage Civb, [He] bit off his owne 
tongue. 1637 Sfar Chamd, Decree § 30 In the putting off 
the knots, 21756 Mrs. Hevwoon New Present (1971) 43 
Let it stew..then strain it off. 1834 Menwin Angler in 
Wales 11. 154 Vhe ball..struck one of the metal huttons on 
the breast of my coat, and glanced off. 1886 Manch. Exain. 
22 Feb. 6/1 The entire surface of a country..divided off 
into farmsteads. 

b. fig. In quot. 1710 for ‘off their hands’, 

1576 Fremine /‘anopd, Epist, 356 Let us shake off this 
slouthfulnesse. @ 1600 Montcomerte Misc. Poets xxiv. 75 
Cast of thy comfort. 1710 Steere Yatler No. 248 P 8 The 
common Design of Parents is to get their Girls off as well 
as they can. 2711 Anpison Sfect. No. ros #3 Will. laught 
this off at first as well as he could. 19777 Watson PAH // 
(1839) rar The people threw off the reserve which they had 
hitherto maintained. 

e. with ellipsis of pa. pple. = come, ett, fallen 
off; esp. put or taken off as clothes; no longer ov, 

@ 1425 Cursor AI, 7211 (Trin.) [My strengbe] is he seide in 
my here: If hit were of, | were not bon No strenger ben 
anoper mon. 1630 Tispate Pract. Popish Prelates Wks. 
(1573) 350/1 When the ring was of, he commaunded to burye 
her, 1602 Marston Axfonio's Rev. ui, Wks. 1856 [. 90 
Enter Balurdo with a beard, halfe of, halfe on. 1724 De 
Foe Afent. Cavalier (1840) 211 With some of his clothes 
on, and some off. 1797 Anecd. La, Chatham (ed. 6) 1. xiii. 
253 ‘The blossom was off, and the fruit was set, 1868 Law 
Kep.3 C. P. 423 Whe horse had his bridle off and @ nose-bag on. 


4, So as to interrupt continuity or cause discon- 


tinnance; as in dreak off, leave off, declare off, etc. 

@, €1340- [sce Break &. 53). 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 377 Leve of [L. Deseste], Alwyn, wib by good wille. 
¢1475 Kau/ Corlzear 172 1s nane sa gude rs leif of, and inak 
na mair ae 1596 Srensea /. Q, v1. v. 36 His dettotion.. 
breaking of. 

& 31567 Marrer Gr. Forest 31 b, It will soone wax 
barraine, and leave off fruit bearing. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 43 Upon Saturday .. they break off work 
sooner by an hour. 1818 Sporting Afag. I11. 91 The match 
went off, and all bets were declared void. 1819 A/etrofo/is 
11. 69 The Duke bas declared off, and the wounded lover 


Thierry & theod. w. ii, 1 would I had A convoy too, to | does nat seem to be anxious to make his proposals of 


bring me safe off. 


Vou. VII. 


1697 Damrier Moy. 1. 132 He stood aff , marriage. 


1892 Bookutan Oct. 27/2 Zola began by being 


1s7z Diccres | 


| 
1382 Wyeur Jat. xix. 7 To 3eue a litil boke of | 


OFF. 


! an idealist, Ile has not left off heing one. Woe. To cut 
off supplies ; to turn the water or gas off. 
__b. Discontinued, stopped, given up; no longer 
in operation or going on. 

1752 Mrs. Lexnox fea, Oudx. 1. v, His illness having 
been only a violent head-ache, ..being now quite off, 1760 
R. Henre /orse Matches ix. p. xxv, Match off, by consent. 
1785 Mus. Frercner in Wesley's Serut Wii. ut. 12, Wks. 
rit TX. 36 His fever seemed quite off. 1882 Daily Mezes 
15 Aug. 2/1 He understood that the whole negotiation was 
now off. rg01 Seofssan 12 Mar. 8/4 When football is tuft’ 
and cricket not yet fon. Mod. The gas is off at the meter. 
The water has Leen off for some hours. 

ec. frausf. Of a person: Disengaged, done with, 
A710 Str: Vatler No, 223 2 5 A Vouth married under 
Fourteen Years old may be off if he pleases when he comes 
tothat Age. 1818 Scott ‘O/d Song’ in Be, Lamm. xxix, 
Tt is best to be off wi’ the old love, Before you be on wi! 
the new, 

5. So as to exhaust or finish; so as to leave none; 
to the end; entirely, completely, to a finish; as 
to clear off, drink off. pay off. polish off, work off. 

€31440 St Foun 228 in Horstmann - t/teng?. Leg. (1881) 47¢ 
Pou..saynede fe coppe swetely and suppede it off syne. 
1g67 MaArLid Gr, Forest 47 Socrates ,.compelled uf malicious 
Tudges to take y+ Cup,.. and so to drink it off 1660 
Marvenl Corr, Wks. 1872-5 H. 18 Some scaucnteen shipps 
to be payd of. 1818 Cruise Miges/ (ed. 2) 11, 167 Contented 
to pay offthe mortgage. 1883 Guar .Vengels xvii. 201 
No set form of liturgy to Le got off by heart and repeated. 
1890 G. A. Santi /saie 1. sii. 202 We do not.. kill them 
off by gladiatorial combats, 1897 HM esty. Gas. 20 July 7/2 
These two..will have to shoot off the tie for the Drone 
Medal, 1g00 /Afi/. 13 Dec. 2/3 What is known amongst 
breedersa ‘feeding off for table poultry isa thriving industry. 

b. Finished, wa:ke? off: done with work. 

1683 Moxon Week. Eaere, Printing A) Press-man 
usually says, 1 am. off, meaning he has Wrought of his 
Token, his leap, his Forin. 1707 Hanne Codfcct, 26 Aug. 
(O. H.$.) 1. 36 When ye Test of Livy is off 1 will consider. 

6. In the way ofabatcment, diminution, or decay; 


as in lo fall off, cool off. go off; a\so, Lo be off. 

1632 Star Chamdé, Cases (Camden) 121 Judgnent was 
stayed and the Costes taken off. 1797 Meuthdy Wag WA. 
sor Out of every thousand men, 28 die off annu: 1826 
Avaminer afi ‘The novelty had gone off a little. 1862 
Lowre. figdec 7". Poems 1890 11. 260 They'll cvol off when 
they come to understand. 1893 .Vetlorad Vbserver 7 Oct. 
536/1 The place seemed to hive gone off a good deal. 

7. In all senses, off may be followed by fron ; 
formerly, and still dad by of. 

a 1526 Tinpae AVatt. vill, 30 A good waye off from 
them. 1542 Booupr Dycéary viii, (1870! 246 Stand or syt 
a good waye of from the fyre. 1697 Dastrier Way. L109 
The wind ts commonly off from the Land. 1871 Carivie 
in Afss, C.'s Lett. 11. 200 She wished to be off fram the 
July bargain. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. 17, 1. i..96 A fall off of a Tree 
1667 MARVELL Coz? Wks. (872-5 IL. 224 The Lords and we 
cannot yet get off of the difheultyes risen betwixt us. 1678 
Busvan 2t/er. 4g About a furlong off of the Porters 
Lodge. 1712 STEELE Sfeet. No, 306 P 6, I could not keep 
my Eyes off of her. 1775 P. Otiver in 7. //utchinson's 
Drary 7 Wee. L581 A Rebell Pirate. .taken,.off of Cape 
Ann. 1875 BP. Brooks New Starts in Life viii. 129 Vf you 
could have filled his pockets with gold, and feasted ‘his 
hunger off of silver “intes 

ITI. In phrases and locttions. 

8. Off is used idiomatically with many verhs, as 
Buy, Come, Das, Get, Go, Loox, Marx, Pana, 
Pass, Ratt.e, SHow, ‘TAKE, etc. q.v. 

9. Used with ellipsis of cone, go, fake, ete., 50 as 
itselftofunctionasavb. Off with = take or put off, 

e¢3x20§ Lav. 5084 Awei he warp his gode breond: & of 
mid bere burne,  14.. W. Parts Cofstine 295 in Horstmann 
Alteng?. Leg. (1878) 187 lire hede shalle ofe fulle sekyily 
To morne. x62 Swans, Hfat, 7. at. iii, 63 He off, But first, 
Hedomy errand, 1617 Ricu f/rish /7udbbub (1623) 24 Me 
that pledgeth must likewise off with his cap. 1634 Sir T. 
Heeseat /¥az. 111 If hee returned withont victory, hee 
knew his head should off. 1646 N. Lockyrr Ser, 19, 
T cannot hand off nor heart off. 1753 Foote Aag. ix Paris 
u. Wks. 1799 1. 52 We'll off in a post-chaise directly, A/erd. 
zulear collog. He off and bought another. 

b. esp. in imperative phrases. Of7!=stand off! 


be off Of with you! =be off! 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, v. iii, 344 Off with his sonne 
George's head. 1601 — A/f's Wei 1. 1.168 Off with ‘t while 
‘tis vendible, 1717 E. Smitu /‘Aadra v. 54 Off, or 1 fty 
for ever from thy sight. 1809 Makin Gif Blas ui. vii, PY 
Off with you! and do not returp. 1822 Byron its. Yudgue. 
xeili, Some cried ‘Off, off!’ As at a farce. 1877 Srvaceon 
Serxm, XXL. 402 Off with your caps and throw them up 
and cry ‘}Turrah !' 


10. Right off, straight off: straightway, forth- 
with, immediatcly. See Rieut, STRAIGHT. 

LL. Subjoined to wed/, ill, better, worse, badly, com- 
fortably, and similar advbs., and after how (‘How 
are they off?’), offhas the force of ‘-cireumstanced’, 
*-conditioned’, esp. as regards command of the 
means of life; wed/ off, in good circumstances, ete. 


Rarely attri. or as ad}. 

This prob, arose from the phrase come Hebe rue v, 61 f). 
One who has ‘come well out‘ of a doubtful affair is said to 
be ‘well out’ of its so one who has ‘come well off * from (or 
in) a struggle may be said to be ‘ well off’; cf. esp. quots. 
1733-62. ‘The most common use may be explained as that 
bas come off, or fared (well or ill)’, in the battle of life. 

1733 Swirt Apology, Since I ‘scap'd being made a scoff, 
I thal I'm very fairly off. 1741 Kicuarpson Pamela 1. 
2s Let me sit down, Miss, anywhere .. for I have been 
sadly off. 1762 Gorosat. Cit. W. |xxxvili, asl is at 


OFF. 


present so much out of fashion, that a lady is very well off, 
who can get any husband at all. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) 1t. 485 How are you off in the 
article of intrenching tools? 1845 Moztey Laud Ess. (1892) 
1,179 The clergy... had lost the advantages of obits [etc.], 
and were miserably off. 1851 H. Mayo /'op, Superst. (ed. 2) 
186 The earth is the best off. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. iv. 
adi, 1 am in another way of business. And 1 am rather 
better off. 1873 Mrs. Ourrnant fanocent (1. xxi 351 He 
was not well enough off to marry, 1884 H. Seexcer in 
Contemp. Rev. June 772 While to the well-off the exaction 
means toss of luxuries, to the ill-off it means loss of neces- 
saries, 1884 G, Attew PArlistia INN. 162 They are very 
badly off, poor people. 1888 J. Pays in /d/ustr. Loud. 
News 1o Mar. 236/1 A well-known and well-off manof letters, 

12. Lither off or on, either one way or another, 
in any way. Aezther off nor on, without reference, 
irrelevant (/o): cf. ‘neither here nor there’; irreso- 
lute, fickle. See also OFF AND oN. 

1549 Latimer 624 Serm. bef Edw. Ff (Arb.) 159 Tt was 
neyther of nor on, to that that Paule sayed. 

B. prep. 
I. Of motion or direction. 

1, Of removal from a position 02, aétached to, or 
tu contact with (anything): Away from, down from, 
up from, so as no longer to lie, rest, or lean on. 
a8s55 O.E. Chron. an. 797 Her Romane .. hive of his 
setle afliemdon, ¢1200 /971, Coll, Hom. 201 We habbed 
don of us beealde man, ¢ 1205 Lay. 30802 Pat_maiden.. 
droh of hire uingre An of hire ringe. a@2300 Cursor J, 
15024 (Cott, Branches pai brak o [Gott efeof] bogh. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. Ro xvu. i. (1405) $92 Leues fall of trees 
in wynter tyme, ¢1440 Genervdes 2798 Of his hors he felle 
vppon the playn. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, bk. iii. § 209. 93 To 
deliver seisin of land by force off a feoffment is to remove 
all persons of the land. 1665 Marvett Cor. Wks. 1872-5 
EL. 184 Our navy is speeding to chase the Dutch again of 
our seas. 

B ¢1400 Mavsoev. (Roxb) ii. 6 Foure graynes of be 
same tree bat his fader ete be appet off. /é7d. vi. 20 He.. 
takes be ryng off his fynger 1568 Grartos Chron, It. 89 
His kerchefe was pulled off his head. 1596 Suaks. 7a. 
Shr, w. i. 80 How she waded through the durt to plucke 
him off me. 1600 ~ 4, 1%. Z,1, iii. 16, I could shake thein 
off my coate. 1670 Narsoroucu in Ace. Sev. Late Vey. 1. 
(1711) 84 And gathered several green Apples off the Trees, 
1711 Apnison Sfeet. No. 159 > 7 Take thine Eyes off the 
lridge, said he. 1743 H. Watrour /.e¢é. (1857) 1. 226 A man 
falling off a ladder. 1873 Kincstey Jv ose Jolylls 129 The 
sheep have been driven off the land below. 188: Keexi 
Six Months in Meceah vi. 138, 1 came across an object that 
nearly brought me off my heast. 

. fig. Krom resting, depending, determining, 
etc.upon. Offone’s Hanns, one’s Heap: sce the sbs. 

a, €1380 Wyctir IVs, (1380) 291 Vnderstond, 3e kingis; 
and schaak of 3ou rudenesse, 3¢ pat jugen londis. 

B. 1601 Suaks, Alls live//11. iii. 250 Thou hast a sonne shall 
take this disgrace off me. 1724 De Foe Jen. Cavalier 
(1840) 264, I had persuaded ae off that. 1737 Bracken 
Farvricry pr. (1757) Vt. 52 Uf we took such Foals off their 
Dams the first Week they were dropt. 1742 Frecoinc 
F. Andrews ww. iii, He hath taken several poor off our hands. 
1809 Macuin Gif Blas ii. P 3 An honest jockey who would 
take it [my mule] off my hands. 1889 J. S. Wester J/>s. 
Bod 1891) 152 That woman must be going off her head. 

2. Of source: From the hands, charge, or 
possession of; esp. with ¢ake, bey, borrow, hire, 
and the like. Also expressed by From. Cf. Or. 

1535 COvERDALE 2 Chron. xxxv.11 And they kytled the 
Passeouer, and the prestes toke it off their handes, and 
sprenkled it. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 33 These 
Lines are taken off a Scale, that is divided into 20 parts to 
an Inch. Jd, 60 Take off your Scale of Equal Parts with 
your Compasses 169. 1753 Hocartu Axnul. Beauty x, 108 

twas drawn from a plaster-of-Paris figure cast off nature. 
1885 Act 48 & 49 Viet. c. 41 §.9(3) A grand jury may.. present 
any sum, to be mised off the county at large .. for the 

urpose, 1891 C. James Rom. Riguarole 36 A villager 

ad come,.to know whether Blincoe ‘ would take a goose 
off him’, 1897 Daly News 1 June 3/5 She admitted 
borrowing the 1/. off the plaintiff. : 

3. Of material or substance: with dire, eat, etc. 

1815 W.H. Irevano Seribdicomania 305 He always..eats 
a supper off pork steaks, nearly raw. 1828 P. Cussixctiam 
N. n Wales (ed. 3) 11. 213 Each day the convict sits down 
to dinner off either beef, pork, or Ree padding. 1861 G, 
Mereoitu Evan Harrington viii, An old gentteman who 
had dined there. .four days in the week, off dishes dedicated 
to the particular days. 

4. Of deduction, or abatement: From. 

1833 Auison Ewrofe (1849) I. iii. § 15. 259 The sums..which 
she saved off her allowance. fod. To get something taken 
offthe price. 

II. Of position. 

5. Away from being on; not on; esf.no longer on. 

+ OF the stones, off the city pavement, out of the town. 

[e1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 141 If 1 were of lond, pe 
werre suld sone bigynne.] 1688 R. Hotme Armoury iu. 
235/: {t is reported of the Spanish Dominions that the Sun 
is never off some part of it. 1759 Brown Compl. Farmer 
112 As soon as the dew is off the ground. 1797 Mas, Rao- 
curre /faffan xit, They are all off the bridge now. a 1845 
Hoon Ode imitated fr. Horace, Not thus the city streamlets 
flow; They make no music as they £0, Tho’ never ‘off the 
stones’, 12870 Ga. Il ords 133/2 You can scarcely find 
footing when once off the heaten road. 

b. fig. Of state, or condition: (2) Away from 

(something normal or usual). (4) Not occupied 


with, engaged in, or bent upon; disengaged from. 


1681 Lurtrete Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 7 The grand jury for 
Middlesex were about finding a bill against the Kings 
1682- [see 


uards as rioters, but they are now off it. 
Gano sb, sh]. 1699 Dametea Moy. 11.1. 166 Finding it tobe 
nought, he would bave been off his Bargain. 1795 Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 1V. 111, 1 am off my 
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feeding. 1816- [see Feros. 1b). 1827 Examiner 7? 
She was scolding him, because he was off work. 1851 H. 
Mayo Pop, Suferst. (cd. 2) 79 The attention is off duty. 
1894 Dovre Jem. S. Hodites 215, 1 have been off my head 
ever since the hlow fell. 

6. Distant from (“¢. and fig.). 

a1627 Mippteton Jidow 1, ii, Two mile off this place. 
1705 Apoison /faly 375 About Two Miles off this Town, 1863 
Gro. Etiot tik xiv, He caught sight of Tessa, ont 
two yards offhim. 1885 Howetis Si/as Lapham (1891) I. 
73 White, ora little off white. 

b. Naut. To seaward of; opposite or abreast 
of to seaward; also, away from (the wind): see 
Winn, See also Orr-sHore. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 138 Ready to give his 
hest Judgement of his Distance off the Shore. Gaalh Ww. 
Fossett Mey. round World 126 Off it lie two Rocks o 
small Islands. 1726 G. Roperrs Four Fears Voy. 3 The 
Stagg Rocks off the Lizard. 1776 Gisson Decl. & #. xiii, 
(1829) I. 426 The fleet .. had been stationed off the Isle of 
Wight. 1813 Examiner 4 Jan. 6/1 The enemy keeping 
two points off the wind. 1879 Froupe Cwsar xvi. 256 A sea 
battle,.was fought off the castern promontory of the Bay 
of Quiberon 

7. ellipt, Opening or tuming out of. 

1845 Mrs. Caruvie Lett, 1. 322 In Mary's little room (off 
my uncle's, 1851 H. Maview Lond, Labour I. 225 
(Hoppe) Watling-street, Bow-lane, Old-change, and other 
thoroughfares off Cheapside and Cornhill. 1860 Ad Wear 
Round No. 66. 372 In a small street off one of the west- 
central squares. 

8. From off: = sense 1, off from (A. 7). 

@ 1425 Cursor JM. 25596 (Fairf.) pen ihesus pou was tane 
fra of be crosse in flesshe & hane. 1590 Spexser J. QO. it, 
iii. 43 Shall,.quite from off the earth their memory be 1aste? 
1595 Suaks. Joh 1. i. 145 Would I might neuer stirre from 
off this place. 1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) 1. 135 
(Amiens) Wiping them [tears] away from off the cheeks of 
the first and fairestof women. 1819 Byron Fan i. Ixxxviil, 
As ifto win a part from off the weight He saw increasing 
on his father’s heart. 1845 Avtoun Lon Gaultier Ball, go 
He lighted down from off his steed. 

C. aaj. [The adv. used attrib] 

(Arising apparcntly from the dropping of the 
hyphen in an adverbial combination: thus of-séde, 
off side. See Orr- 4.) 

. Situated farther off, more distant, farther, far. 

1856 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, 11. 286 To leap from the top of the 
wall, which was only high on the off-side. A/od. Newspr. 
-It is on the ‘ off" side of the spectator. 

b. Naué. Farther from the shore; seaward. 

1666 Lond. Gas, No, 66/4 The Lilly Fregat, ..then in the 
off-gage of her station, near this Coast. i719 De For 
Crasee uu. xii, Our men..were at work ..on the off side. 
19726 Suervocke lov. rend World 207 It was happy for 
us that our masts fell all over the off side. 1745 Lond. Mag. 
397 Whilst I had to do with this Ship, the largest of all got 
on my Off-Bow, put me between two Fires. 

2. sfec. a. Of horses and vehicles: Right, as 
opposed to the ear or left side, on which the 
driver walks, the rider mounts, and the passenger 
enters a vehicle. Hence off horse (of a pair), off 
Joot, leg, wheel, etc, (Often hyphencd.) 

1675 Lond, Gaz. No, 1002/4 A black stone Horse, four 
years old, roweld for a lameness behind on the off-side. 
1708 (bid. No. 4477/4 His off-Knee is broke. 1721 /3/d. No. 
5929/3 HisOff Foot behind white. 1764 Museum Rusticun 
If. xiv. 52 To drive the cart so as the off-wheel should 
go in tbe same tract that the near wheel went in hefore, 
1789 Trans. Soc, Arts VIL. 70 Enables the off-horse.. to 
walk in the furrow. 1800 Gent/. Mag. 1. 167 The [Mame- 
like] rider always mounts on the off side of the horse. 1842 
Syp, Saitu Let. Locking in on Raitways Wks 1859 It. 
234/1, | know very well the danger of getting out on the 
off-side. 1849 De Quincey Fag, Maikoach Wks. 1862 1V. 
339 With the haunch of our near leader we had struck the 
off-wheel 1884 E. L. Anperson Alon. Alorsemanshif 1. ii. 
8 The rider should practise mounting and dismounting upon 
the right or off side of the horse, as well as upon the usual 
side. 1894 Dovre Afem:. S. (Holmes 25 Silver Blaze with his 
white forehead and his mottled off fore leg. - 

b. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket, 
or of the field, opposite to that on which the bats- 
man stands (#.é. in the case of right-hand batting, 


the side on the right of the wicket-keeper). 

1850‘ Bat’ Crick, Man. 43 The long-stop is frequently 
obliged Lo cover many slips from the bat, both to the leg and 
off side. 1884 1. Buicn in Lidlywhite’s Cricket Ann. 3 Some 
of his far-pitched balls on the off side, _ 

3. Lying off from, situated aside from, leading 
out of the main part. Cf. Orr grep.7. See Orr- 
4, in precisely the same sense. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 1, 201/1_ The ‘ off’ parts of 
St. Paul's Church-yard. /did. 423/2 Friar-street is one of 
the smaller off thoroughfares, 1897 W. HH. THornton 
Remin, i. 10, 1 rode with him one day to his off farm..and 
bought my first horse. 

b. Of chance, Of-chance, a contingency out of 
the probable course; a remote chance, a by-chance. 

1861 Wuvre Metvitte Good for Nothing 1. 109 To be 
sure, there is the off-chance of a settlement by a violent 
death. 1875 Times 2 July, It is always a very off-chance 
whether an officer. .may in quiet times have the slightest 
opportunity of finding his abilities roughly tested. 1893 
Stevenson Beach of Falesé 144, | thought there was an 
off-chance he might go back on the whole idea. 

4. Said of a day, evening, season, elc., when one 
is ‘off work’, or when the ordinary work, business, 
or course of affairs is suspended, or does not take 
place or occur. The precise meaning depends on 
the context. (Sometimes hyphened.) 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair ix, It was with a team of 


OFF-, 


these very horses, onan off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought 
tothe Hall. /é:d. xxxvi, She has to board two or three of 
her sisters in the off season. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead i. 
iii, In the off-season [they] went round to the different 
watering-places.. giving a tite musical entertainment. 1880 
Miss Braopon Just as { am xxxv, Driving .. to Blatch- 
inardean on the off days. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 182/1 Last 
year.. being what we here call the ‘off year’ for Apples. 
1897 Monch. Guard. 16 Oct, ‘That in future all such 
ineetings be held on ‘off days’ in preference to ‘market 
days’. 1899 J. Pennety in Mortn, Rev. LXV. 123 This has 
been an off, a profitless, year in practical cycle construction. 

5. In reference to the sale of excisable liquors: 
Short for ‘ off the premises’, as in off licence, sale, 
consumplton ; hence off-licensed, off-licensee, etc. 

1891 Leeds Mere, 22 Sept. 7 Five heer houses ‘on" and six 
‘off’ licenses. 1892 W. B. Kincston /afenrperance 61 A 
circumstance entirely due to the competition of the ‘off’ 
licensee. 1892 Daily News 31 Oct. 3/2 Three big gin 
palaces and a swarm of off-licensed houses. 1897 /ébid. 28 
Aug. 6/4 Four new off-licentes were granted by the magi- 
Strates. 1899 /#f/,19 May £/5 That licensed houses should 
be closed in England throughout Sunday, except for one 
hour of off-sale at mid-day, and two hours of off-sale in the 
evening, 

D. sd, [absolute or ellipt. uses of the adj.] 

1. Nant. = Orrine. 

1599 Haxiuyr Voy. 1. 291 The shippe lay thwart to wende 
a flood, in the off, at the Southsontheast moone. 


2. The condition or fact of being off, 

21669 Taarpin Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxvi. 10, 1 have 
had my offs and my ons,..I have passed through several 
frames of heart and tempers of soul. 1895 Miss Dowte 
Gallia 119, J love to feet the on and off of the hreak and ta 
watch the way the pole seems to fecl its way through the 
traffic. 

3. Cricket. = Off side: see C. 2b. Comd. off- 
drive, a drive to the off. 

1857 [lucues Your Brown u. viii, Johnson the young 
bowler is getting wild, and bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off 1881 Standard 28 June 3/1 Whiting drove Studd to 
the off for four. 188: Daily News g July 2 Making an 
off drive for four. 1882 Daily Ted. 19 May, An off-drive 
for 3, 1894 Daily News 23 Nov. 6/3 Steady cultivation 
of a break from the off is a better amusement than the 
premature affectation of being an Amphitryon. 

4. (See quot.) 

1829 [J. R. Best] Pers. & Lit. Mem. 257 To buy Lincoln- 
shire hogs or offs, lambs taken off from their mothers, 

Off, v. [Elliptical (chiefly collog. or illiterate) 
uses of Orr adv., at length inflected as a vb.: 
cf. to Ix, to Back.] 

til. ¢rans. To put off; to defer. Obs. 

1642 Sir E, Derinc Sf. on Relig. 96 The further dehate 
of this was offed [pr7#fed ofted] to the next day. 

2. intr. To go off, make off. (¢U/z/erate.) 

1895 Hest. Gaz. 21 Sept. 2/1 Ile took down his hat, an’ 
oft’d. 

3. Naut. Of a ship: To move off from shore. 
To pr. pple. offing. 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), We were offing at the Lime 
the accident bappened. 

4. trans. To take off, eat off, swallow. rare. 

1887 Browninc Hest §& Friends 76 Awaiting thy sign To 
out knife, off mouthfut. 

5. 7o off with, to take off instantly. (Cf Orr 
adv. 9.) illiterate, or humorous collog. 

1892 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/1 They offed with his head. 
1895 K. Graname Golden fee 56 When the Queen said 
‘Off with his head!’ sbe’d have offed with your head. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 111 ‘So then he offs with his 
diamond ring‘. 

Off-, prefix. The adv. off occurs in combination 
with verbs, ppl. adjs., vb!. sbs., and other sbs. In 
earlier times, it was written of-, as explained under 
Or- pref. 2; but such of the ME. compounds as 
survived into moderr. Eng. were then written of-, 
which is the only form found in recent compounds. 
In verbs, generally, the combination is very loose 
(see 1 below); in participles used as adjs. the 
union is closer, and in vbl., and other sbs. it 
becomes permanent, though combinations of this 
kind can be formed at pleasure whenever the sense 
requires. In a few cases, the combination is so 
specialized in sense, or otherwise important, as to 
require treatment as a main word. In verbs, the 
stress is now usually upon the root; in the other 
classes (2-4) on o:ff-. : : 

1. With verbs, of- (ME. o/-) enters into quasi- 
combination, chietly as a separable particle, like 
Ger. @b- in ab-retsen, ab-schreiben, ete., in which 
the particle stands betore the vb. only in certain 
syntactical conditions. In ME. ofwas frequently 
put before the vb, in the infinitive, as in oF glide, 
of hezwv, and in this position (though usually written 
as a separate word in the MSS.) is often hyphened 
by modem editors (of-gltde, of-hew); modern 
prose usage prefers the order glide off, hew off 
but in the pples. the adv. is still sometimes put 
first, and is then sometimes hyphened to the vb. 
(as is regularly done in 2). ME. examples are 
the obsolete of-cwedl, of-guell (to kill off), of-, off- 
drive, of-glide, of-hew, pfner, of-race (to pluck or 
tear off), of-rive, of-shear, of-shred, of-smite, x 
swipe (to cut off with a sweep of the sword), 


OFFAGE. 


of-tear, of-turn, of (witch, of-weve (to twist off), | 


of wip (to whip off}. Later examples are off-chop, 
of- off-shake, off-stand, off-trench, etc., but these 
are exemplified chiefly in the pa. pple., where the 
hyphen may be regarded as simply syntactical as 
in 2. See also OFF-DRIVE, OFF-LOAD, etc. 

21618 Svuvester Alem, Mortalitice xii, Her head shee 
feit with whiffing stecd “off-chopt. ¢ 1200 OxMin b104 Forr 
pate te33 sholldenn att hiss dap Pa riche menn ‘offewellenn. 
c1275 Lune Ron 23 in O. #2. Misc. 93 Pyne and dep him 
wile *of-dryuc, 15sg-8 Puanr -ucid. 1. Cijb, With the 
light of torches great the darke ofdriue atones. — ¢ 1400 
Rowland & O. 475 The Nasell of his helme “of-glade. 
crgoo Destr. Troy 6474 Hondes he} *ofhew heturly fast. 
fbid. 6722 His helme ‘of hurlit, & his hed bare. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Conse. 6704 be strenthe of hungre sal pbrun 
swa chace Pat pair awen flesshe pai sal *of-race. bid. 

379 And thair awen flessch “*of-ryve and race. 1570-6 
ieee rete Peramd, Kent (1826) 219 They not their sinnes 
..*of shake. a@1618 Svivester Job Srinmph. it, 76 Vis 
fruit, yer ripe, shall be off-shaken all. 1892 Zancwunt. CAtGtr, 
Ghet o 11. 2a We rest not, but stand, Oti-shaken our sloth. 
1320 Sir Benes 816 (MS, A) A spanne of pe groin be-forn 
Wib is swerd he hap *of schoren. 1533 Gav Richi Fay 58 
Thay ar heretikis offchorne fra ye kirk of Christ. 1390 
Gowrr Conf. 1, 138 The leves let defoule in haste..And tet 
*of schreden every braunche. c1z05 Lay. 26071 Ardur .. 
of-toc pene eotend.. And pat pih him *of-smat [1275 of-xmot}. 
fbtd. 28721 pe king mid his sweorde pat hefd him *of swipte. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 346 That he hire Pappes sholde 
*of tere Out of hire brest. 515 Barchay Lygloges (1570) 
Byb, His nose and eares “off trenched were also. ¢ 1350 
IVIL Palerne 2590 William hent hastili pe hert, and meliors 
pe hinde, And as smartli as pei coupe pe skinnes “of turned. 
1320 Sir Beurs 3882 (M5. A) His sclauin ech palmer ‘of 
twiz3te. ¢1330 Arth, 4 Merd. 6883 ‘Vher was mani heued 
*of wened. azqoo Sir Betces (MS. S) 868 Her heued “of 
wypt ara drauzte. Be F . 

2. with pres, and pa. participles, forming adjs. 
(stress on off), as o'ff-bi¢tex (= bitten off), off-shed, 
of-sloping, off-standing, off-thrown, etc. (Such 
combinalions are possible with any pple. of suit- 
able sense.) See also OFF-LYING. 

1968 Turner //erdaZ 11. 43 It maye be called also Of- 
Hiten, because a pece of the roote is biten of. 1674 N. 
Faireax Bulk & Sel. 47 The worlds whole throng of hard, 
wide, and off-standing bodies, 1813 Counrince Nenrorse 
mn. i171 A small green dell Built all around with high off- 
sloping hills 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 466 It 
has sufrounded us with the off-shed fragments of the floes. 
1888 Levanp Pract. Educ. i. 27 An offshooting twig. 

3. with vbl. sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs., sometimes concrete (stress on off): o'ff-cidling, 
off-selling, off-shaving, off-standing, off-laking. off- 
turning ; off-break, (a break off}, off-fall, off flow, 
off-look, etc. See also OFF-FALLING, OF FSCOURING, 
Ore-cut, OFF-GO, OFF-PRINT, OFFSET, elc. 

1g65 Jewrs. Repl. Sfarding (1611\ 182 The ofshauing of 
the World, and the vilest of all people. xg9r RK. Brece 
Sernur. (1843) 223, 1 have... woven my wel of life to the 
off-cutting. 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 185 As 
it were off-scouring, or off-shavings of the intestines. 1674 
N, Fairrax Sule & Selv. 87 Pwo such worlds would touch 
without any more ado; there being no off-standing betwixt 
them, 1796 Pecce Avonyur, (1809) 352 Not imagining he 
could want any assistance on the off-setting. 

1724 R. Situ in Coll Dying Testinn (1806) 214 Not- 
withstanding of Mr. Kid’s..off-fall from us. 1881 Ad/antic 
Monthly XLVIV1. 520 ‘The superb outlooks and ofllooks from 
its windows and porch. 3892 G. M. Rae Syrian Ch, ladia 
195 Her ranks had been greatly thinned by the off-break of 
Protestantism. : 

4, with other sbs., nsually with the sense, ‘lying 
or leading off from the main trmnk, ete.’: as in 
off branch, off-drain, off-spur, off-stream, By 
omission of the hyphen, of comes to function as 
an adj.: see Orr@. Other compounds of of: with 
shs. appear in their alphabetical places. 

1793 WW. Cuarman (ttle) Lae the means of working 
Woodford River, .. as an off-branch from the Lough-Erne 
and Ea iyetianngn Navigation, 1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 
Il. 27 (Hopoe) The many off-streets and alleys which may 
be called the tributaries to those great second-hand marts. 
1854 Jrnl. R. cleric. Soc. XV.1. 67 Crooked off-spurs of 
flat land. 1876 Granstoxe Homerie Synchr. 224 An_off- 
stream from the river Styx. 1834 Aendal Jfer. 8 Feb. 
4/7 These smaller off-drains should be flushed into the main 
street drain, 1890 -lutiguary X X11. 9 In an off-room is 
exhibited the Hermaphrodite statue. “1896 IWestm, Gaz. 
4 Mar. 7/2 A very significant announcement is hid away in 
an off-corner of the Daily Telegraph. . 

Offage (p'fidz).  (f, Orr adv. + -aGE, as in 
Juggage, garbage.| Refuse. 

1727 tc. Switzer's Pract. Gard, vt 1. 267 Into beds made 
of the mowings of grass, offage herbs, greens, or long 
light dung. 

Offal (¢fal). Also 4 ofall, § offale, -aile, 
6 offalle, -awle, 6-7 offall, 7-8 off-fall, (7 offell, 
uffal(1), 9 d/a/. offald, ofl. [f. Orr adv. + Fait 
shl: of. Du. afval shavings, refuse, garbage, Ger. 
abfall waste, rmbbish, f/. parings, shavings. ] 

_L. Yhat which falls off or is thrown off, as chips 
in dressing wood, dross in melting metals, etc. ; 
the part which, in any process, is allowed to fall off 
or neglected as valueless or of no immediate use ; 
refuse, waste; also f/., Scraps of waste stuff or 
refuse. Now only ¢echn. or dial. = offal corn or 


wheat, offal leather, offal wood (cf. 6a). 
1398 Trrvisa arth De P. R. xv. iv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
pouder of pe offal of golde. /dfd. xvi. cxxxv. (1495) 69% 


y 
ray) 


Hulkes and ofall and out caste of corne. 
Paro. 362/1 Offal. that ys blevit of a thynge, as chyppys, or 
ober Iyke. 1552 Ienort, Offall of beanes, fatatia. 1381 
Muncaster /ositrous xv. (1887) 68 To digest the good 
nurriture, and to auoide the offall. 164x Best Faris, Bks. 
(Surtees) 67 Every hives offell will serve to sweeten three 
gallons of water, and to make sufficient and good meade of 
the same. 1663 Germier Counse/ 11664) 49 ‘To manage the 
uffal of the ‘Timber. 1736 Battery /Jouwseh. Dict. 514 ‘They.. 
distil their rum from the offal of sugar. 19776 Avam Suivi 
IF, Nt, xi. (1869) 1. 235 The offals of the barn and stables 
will maintain a certain number of poultry. 1876 Scuvitz 
feather Manuf, 284 The term offal applies to all the parts 
outside the bends, 1877 NV. HY, Linc. Gloss., Offals, refuse 
of any kind, but more particularly refuse corn. 1882 If 
Wore Gloss., Offal, waste wood. 

tb. In collective sing. and pl.: Fragments that 
fall off in breaking or using anything; crumbs ; 
leavings; relies, remnants. Ofés. 

1563-87 Foxe -f. 4 V4. (1684! Il. 328 There were left 
twelve baskets, twelve mannds full of brokelets and offalls : 
that meal. rg82 Staxvircrst oAwefv rn. (Arb.) 64 1f 
eternal thee dust dissetered offal Of Troy determyn too 
burne, 1621 Burton staat. Aged. mi ic ut. iti, 1651) 430 
Poor Lazarus..only secks chippings, offals. 1659 D. Pris. 
fupr. Sea 295 Upon these Plancks, Yards, Masts, and 
offals of the Vessel, have alf the Mariners got safe to the 
shore, 1786 A. Macnran Chrest's Contmiss. iit, 11846) 136 
‘To partake of the crumhs and offals in common with the dogs, 

2. a. The parts which are cnt off in dressing 
the carcase of an animal killed for food; in 
earlier use applied mainly to the entrails; now, as 
a trade term, including the head and tail. as well 
as the kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other 
parts. +t Formerly also in A/. 

c1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 2g Take the offal and tho 
lyver of tho swan In gode brothe thou sethe hom than. 
1464 Vann & Uousch, Lxp. (Roxb) 543 Receyved..for 
the fete and the offaile of a boloke, fiij.z.  1gsg W. Warten: 
Man Fardle bactons vu. viv 1536 Some... when thei haue 
slaine the heaste (in sacrifice), vse to laye parte of the offalle 
in the fire. xg9g Alay. Tripe-adfe (18811 149 ‘The Butchers 
offals were thy sweetest ware. @ 1735 Aruvtunxat (J.), He 
let out the offals of his meat to interest, and kept a register 
of such debtors in his pocket-book. 1868 Marly Vews 19 
June, What is technically termed the ‘offal’ of slaughtered 
animals .. forms a most important feature of the metro- 
politan dead-meat trade. 1877 /fodderness Closs., Offed, 
the cuttings of pork when a pig is killed. 

b. Contemptnonsly : The parts of a slanghtered 
or dead animal unfit for food; putrid flesh; carrion ; 
also, opprobriously, the bodies or limbs of the slain. 

rg8t Derricke Javage fre/n. Fj, Though durtic tripes 
and offalls like please vnderknaues cnonfe. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry Wom. v. 5 Haue | lin'd to be carried in a Basket 
like a barrow of Lutchers Offall? and to be throwne in the 
‘Thames? 1602 — /éast. 11. ti. 608, 1 should haue fatted all 
the Region Kites With this Slaues Offall. 1667 Mittox 
2. £.x. 633 Till cramm’d and gorg‘d, nigh burst With suckt 
and glutted offal. 1735 Somervit..e Chase tt, 223 Dripping 
Offals, and the mangled Limbs Of Men and Leasts. 1828 
Scort “4. A. Verth xv, Where is the hand..Is it nailed on 
the public pillory, or flung as offal to the houseless dogs? 
3838 Parscorr fend. § és. (1846) Liv. 212 Supporting life 
by feeding on the most loathsome offal, on cats, dogs, etc. 
1867 Baker Nye Prtébet. iv. (18372) 61 A flock of ravenous 
beaks were tearing at the offal. 

3. In the fish trade: Low-priced and inferior fish 
as opposed to those called prime; esp. small fish 
of various kinds canght in the nets along with the 
larger or more valnable kinds, 

18g9 Sara 72. round Clock (1861) 17 ‘ ORal’ means odd 
lots of different kinds of fish, mostly small and broken, but 
always fresh and wholesome. 1887 1¢. J. Maruer Morard 
of Dogger ii, (1389) 19 Prime and offal were rigorously kept 
apart. The prime fish are soles, turbot, halibut and brill. 


Plaice, haddock, cod, ling, etc. come under the technical 
name of offal. 

4, Refuse in gencral; 
chiefly sag. 

1§98 Darret Theor. Warres v. iv. 137 Great pits to bury 
and to cast therein, the garbedge, filthinese, and offalls of 
the campe. 1798 -inti-Jacobin No. 9 (1799) 280 Express 
orders were given to afford them no other subsistence than 
the offals that might be collected in the streets. 18977 S. 
Cox Sala. Mundt iv. (1878) 69 It became the common 
cesspool of the city into which all the offal was cast. 

5. fig. Refuse, offsconrings, dregs, scam. Chiefly 
in collect. sing. 

1581 MuLcaster Posilions xxxvii, (1887) 159 That barbarous 
offall of all kinde of people. 1590 Srenser #. Q. ut iii. 8 
‘The Miser threw him selfe, as an Offall, Streight at his foot 
in base humilitee. 1601 Suaus. Zé. C. 1, iii. 109 What trash 
is Rome? What Rubbish, and what Offall? 1728 Morcan 
Algiers \. Pref. 2 Those Varlets, generally. .the very Offal 
of the Ottomans, 1828 Macautav £ss., Had/ant (1851) 1. 86 
Wretches..whom every body now believes to have been .. 
the offal of gaols and brothels. ‘ 


6. atirib. oras adj. a. lit, (See preceding senses.) 

1596 Stanford Churchu, Acc. in Antiquary (1888) May 
21x Chippes and offall woodd of the tree felled. rs99 
Marston Sco, Vidlanfe wm. xi. 227 Fed with offall scraps, 
that sometimes fall From liberall wits. 1645 QuarLes Sod, 
Reeaut. x1. 76 Fair Crops from offall Corn are rarely found. 
1717 tr. Frecter’s Voy. 238 Offal Meat, which consists in 
Fleads, Tongues, Entrails, Feet, ..which they eat on Fish- 
Days. 1764 Museum Resticunt V1. xii. 40, | supposed .. 
that they would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn. 1778 
[W. Maxsnact) J7inutes Agric. 17 Nov. 1776, Any offal- 
stick epee inches long answers the purpose. 1825 
Estuer Hewrerr Cottage Cou, vi. 49 Any offal milk, 1880 
Fimes 2 Dec. 8/2 For sale by auction, at Her Majesty's 
Dockyard,. .offal wood..about 30 tons. 1885 Chesh. Gloss., 
Offa corn, offal wheat, the lighter grains winnowed from 


rubbish, garbage. Now 


€1440 Prowtp. ' the marketable samples, and used for feeding fowls. 


OFF-CAST. 


1891 
J. J. Lavoe in Cycd Temp. & Prohih. 25372 Patent, Dee 
harness, band and offal leather. 
b. fig. Outeast; worthless; vile. Now esp. ava/. 
c1605 Row.ey Airth Merl mm. vi, Uhe offal fugitives 
of barren Germany. 1839 Zvvzes 5 Feb, ‘The last four 
years being the period of the M— or offal ministry in this 
island. 1860 Gro. Eniot J/7f on Fé. . iv, He's an offal 
creatur as iver come about the primises, 1897 //oditerucss 
Gooss., Offad, worthless ; vile. 

7. Comb., as affal cater. 

1889 J. Jacors ci sop's fables 1. 66 The refuse-cater and 
the offul-eater Nelauding each other. 

Hence O-ffalist (vovee-wd.’, a gathercer of offal. 

1822 Sporting Mag. YX. 230 Athens, that offalist and 
great gatherer of all town and country talk. 

+ Of-fall,e. Obs. [OK offtallan$.Or- + feallan 
to FALL.) grays. ‘Yo tall upon; to kill, destroy. 

a 1000 O. #. Chron, an. 462 (Parker MS.) Sigferd cyning 
hine offeoll. ¢ 1000 WVieric //oa. I. 510 [Pat treow] .. 
fornean offioll i de Int ar forcurfon. c127g lav. 28043 
Waweyn was of falle. 1387 ‘Trevina /7igden (Rolls) VIE. 
535 (MS. Varl. 1900! That bir sone was ded and al hir meyne 
alayde and afalle (J/8 Cott, 77a. 2). cai offalle]. 

Off and on, adv. phir. (adj., sh.) (Sce also ON 
ANDOFF, [OFF ade, 4. 1¢, 12.) 

I. With interruption and resumption of action; 
intermittently. at intervals, now and again, 

‘Of an on', Porn, Pertugal 55 $35 app. a corrupt reading. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 CA ron. xxviii, t Officers waylinge vpon 
the kynge, to go of & cn after their course. 1681 Nevine 
lato Rediv. 107 A bloody War ensued, for almost forty 
years, off and on. 1779 GreEst in Sparks Corr. Auer. 
Rew. 11853) 11. 272 They had Leen hammering upon the 
Insiness for aimost ¢wo months, off and on, 1860 Mrs, 
Caruvie Lett. 111. 41, 1..slept off and on..all the way to 
Crewe. 

2. .Vau/, On alternate tacks, away from and 
towards the shore. 

@ 1608 Sin V. Vie Covers. 29, | plied onely to windward, 
lying off and on from the mouth of the Bay tothe sea. 1666 
Lend. Gas No. 13/3 ‘Vheir Com oyerm his return, standing 
off and on for high water. 1722 Det Fou Cot Jack (1840 
192 Sonie.. privateers lay off and on in the soundings. 1852 
Th. Ross fFamboldt's Prac 1. 4.146 The Captain pre- 
ferred standing off and on till daybreak. 1894 Crocantr 
Raiders (ed. 3) 65 She's been beating olf and an a’ day with 
her tops'ls reefed. 

b. Used prepositionally. 

1708 Lond, Gas. No. 4420/6 We lay off and on Iuccaness 
all Day Vesterday. 1769 Farcoxkr Jct. Marine 13780! 
s.v. OF When a ship is beating to windward, so that by 
one board she approaches towards the shore, and by the 
other sails out to sea-ward, she is said to stand off and 
on shore, alternately. 

3. ln vacillation between connexion 
reverse ; with a sce-saw policy. 

21641 De. Mountacu Acts & Mom, (1642) 467 11 thir sort 
stood the Samaritans wavering off and on with the Jewes 
a long time. 

4, Ht. 70 play off and on with, to take off and 
put on allernately. 

1845 Tart's Jas. X11. 4 Sarah. .in deep confusion, played 
off and on with one of the richly jewelled rings she wore. 

B. predicatively ov as adj. Sometimes off and 
sometimes on; intermiltent, taking place at inter- 
vals; vacillating, inconstant; @a/. ‘of a sick 
person’ sometimes better and sometimes worse. 

1583 Gotoine Cafein on Deut. xv. 88 Their hoping is but 
aff'aud on at aleaducnture. 1640 Saxperson Serie. (1681) 
TL. 144 We are wavering and loose, off and on, and no hold 
to be taken of us, 1688 R. House Areioury it. 3905/2 ‘Vhe 
Proverb, Off and on, like a Cock Sparrow. 180s Worvsw, 
Prelude w. 187 The faithful dog, The off and on companion 
of my walk. 1866 Mrs. Carivir Lett. IIL. 316 After about 
two hours of off-and-on sleep, I awoke. 

C. as sh. (by ellipsis of a vhl. sb. Intermittent 
or inconstant action, see-sawing, vacillation. 

1875 W. Conv Lett. + Fras. (1897) 386 After many years 
of off and on, he hastaken to calling me his ‘dear old friend‘. 

Off-bear (pfbéa), 7. [f. Orr adv. + BEAR v.] 
‘vans. Yo bear or carry off; sfec. in Brick- making, 


ete. (see quots.). Hence O-ff-bea:rer. 

1884 C. 7. Davis Bricks § Ttles 18 Others still are off- 
bearing Jed. 1889 bearing off] the bricks.  /éid. (1880) 130 
The off-bearer rakes the dried sand intoa pile, and sieves 
it into a half-barrel, called ‘the tub’. /é¢d@. 132 A moulding 
gang consists of one laborer called the ‘imoulder', and one 
able-bodied man called the ‘wheeler’, and one boy called 
the ‘off-bearer', 31894 Columbus (O.) Disp. 8 Mar., An off- 
bearer at —'s saw mill. .was horribly manyled to-day. 

Off-branch, Off-break : see OFF- 4,3. 

+O-ff-ca:p, 2. Obs. nonce-wad. ([f. the expression 
Off caps I} intr. To take off or doff the cap, in 
reverence or respect /o (a person). So + Off-cap 
s6., doffing of the cap. 7. 

1604 SHaks. Of&. 3.1.10 Three Great-ones of the Cittie, 
(In personall suite to make me bis Lieutenant) Off-capt 
tohim. 1606 tr. Rodlock's Comtut. 2 Thess. 170(Jam.) They 
are enemies, ..all their doings, becking, and off-cap, and 
good dayes,.are fained. 


Off-cast, offcast (?fkast), pp. a. and sb. Also 
6 ofcast. [f. Orr adv. + cast, pa. pple. of Cast z.] 
A. ph a. Cast off, rejected. (é2. and fig.) 
1s7t Gonoinc Cadzin on Ps. xivii. ro The ofcast Jews 
whom tbeir own misbeleif hath banished from the Church. 
1637 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 143 Some borrow'd off- 
cast vaine attire. 1674 N. Fairrax Buck & Sefv. To Rdr., 
The slighted and off-cast words in the mouths of Handy- 
craftsmen. 1821 ‘T. Ersnine /aterual Bord, Nelig. wW. 102 
Mercy towards this off-cast race. o 


and the 


OFFCASTING. 


B. sé. A thing or person that is cast off or 
rejected (/7t. or fig.). Cf outeast. 

1587 Gotpixc De Afornay xxxii. 515 How would those 
greate men hane yeelded to snch an offcast? 1894J. Davis | 
Seamans Secrets Ded. Wks. (Hak. Soc.) 236 ‘Lhe worde of | 
God published to the Liessed recovery of the forraine of- 
castes, 1852 Savace R. Jfediicot? m1. vi, (1864) 310 The off- 
casts of all the professinns—doctors without patients, lawyers 
without briefs. 1853 Kane Grinnedd Exp. ww. (1856) zo Lhus 
wood..is the offeast of the great Siherian and American 
rivers, /6172. xIviii. 450 Their offcasts, the bergs. 

So O-ffca:sting v4/. sd., a. the action of casting 
off, rejection; b. cover, that which is cast off. 

1589 R. Bruce Sere. ue ee Sic a loath, disdain and 
offcasting of this heavenlie food. 1893 Graphic 15 Apr. 
415/1 Shabby tweed suits, the offeastings of generations of. . 
tourists. 

Off-chance, Off-chop: see OrFa. 3b, OFrr- 1. 

O'ff co:lour, o-ff-co:lour, #/. and 2. [OFF 


prep. &b.] 

1. Phrase. Not of natural or proper colony, paler 
or darker than usual; hence, not up to the mark, 
defective, deficient, ont of order, 

1879 Scribner's Mag. XX. 6802 He looked rather ‘off 
color’, 1885 T. A. GuTurie Vinted Venus v. Go, 1 know 1'm 
a wee hit off colour, 1893 Stevenson Beach of alesd 120 
He had mighty little English, and my native was still off 
colour. 1899 Strand Afag. Mar. 313/1 Even the flute was 
off-colour. 

2. adj. (o'ff-co-lour), Not of the right colonr or 
shade, and so of inferior value: of diamonds, ele. 

18798 Scriiner's Mag. XVI. 663/2 Diamonds .. are re- 
ferred to as white, Cape white, bye water, off color and 
yellow, fbi. 667/1 Definite varieties, such as ‘Cape 
white ', ‘bye water ', ‘off-color’, and ‘ sSlige: *, 1894 Daily 
ews 7 July 6/3 Purchasing ‘off-colour diamonds’ and 
substituting them for others of the first quality. 

So O'ff-co:loured a. 

3896 Cafe Times in Daily Neves 2 June 8'5 Coloured and 
off-colonred professional gaol-birds in their convict suits. 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XX1X. 487/1 The off-colored puppy 
may or may not he the best one of the litter. 

Offcome (/fkvm). Also 6 ofeome. [f. Orr 
adv, + Come v.] 

+1. Arith, ‘Vhe product ol multiplication, O45. 

1sq4s Recorne Gr. A ries (1575) 127 The ofcome or proditet. 
1570 JutiincsLey Aycdid xt. xxxiv. 349 The roote Cuhik of 
that ofcome or product, shall be the second namber sought. 
1674 JEAKE Al rtté, (1696) 21 Which is called the a/sdtipice.. 
and. sometime the Offeome.. 

+2. A conclusion, finish of an argument: cf. 
CoME-OFF 2. Obs. 

1653 KR. Batre Dissuas. Pad. 1655 28 To have set 
down. .some solution of these knots, and not to have feft 
them witha meer general offcome, /4é¢, 67 But your true 
offcome is, that the-c elect infants are not knowne to men, 

3. The way in which ane ‘comes off’ or succeeds 
in an affair; (good or ill) success. Se. 

1691 Z. Haic in J. Russell //afes xi. (1881) 327 Lest Lhave 
n foolish off-ome, and receive disgrace. 1g01 Blachww, Mag. 
Aung. ae ‘There were others .. who chnekled at Rab’s 
successful offeome. A | 

4. A way of ‘getting off’ (cf. Come v. 61g); | 
an excuse. Se. 

a1700 Sutetos Fat hfinl Contend. (1780) 179 (Jam.) For 
giving us the fairer off-come in the eyes of the world, 
1917 IVodrow Corr. (1843) I]. 270 The offcome of the 
Presbytery was, that he wavered so in his answers, that 
they behaved to set them down in write. 31841 Trencu 
Parables xxi. (1877) 354 ‘Whe excuses or ‘ offcomes’*, as they 
would be called in one of onr northern dialects. 

Off-corn p-fkgin). [Orr adv. 1.] The corn 
which is thrown out or separated in winnowing, 
either as being light, or not separated from the 
chaff; waste or ‘ offal’ corn. 

1573 Tusser A7usé. (1878) 176 Such ofcorne as commeth 
gine wife to hir fee. 1641 Br. Mountracu Acts & Alou, 
(16432) 6 Mixed here with chaffe, off-corne, tares. 1856 
Farmer's Mag. Nov. 384 The expense of carting, which 
would be paid by the off-corn. 

Offcut (pfket). [f Orr adv. 3 + Cur v.] 

1. Something that is cut off, ¢.g. one of the pieces 
cut off in shaping a block of stone, ete. In /’rint- 
ing, a piece cut off from a sheet Lo reduce it to the 
proper size; also, a part cut off the main sheet 
and folded separately, as in a sheet of duodecimo, 

1663-4 in Swayne Churchav, Ace. St. Thomas’, Sarwn 
(Wilts Rec. Soc.) 337 C. Horton work abt the leads 
16s. with 18Ib. of old offeuts. 1865-7 Branpe & Cox Dict, 
Sci. ete., Ofcut,..is that part of a printed sheet which is 
cut off, and which, when folded, is inserted in the middle of 
the other part. 1883 Stonemasen Jan, 3 The off-cnts and 
rubble are closety packed in the disused workings. 

2. The act of cutting off. rare}, 

1574 N. Fatreax Auch & Sele. 29 Uf my soul does nat thus 
featly stick ont of my body, then it withdrew at the off-cut. 

Off-cutting: see OFF- 3. 

[f. Orr ady. 


Off-drive ()‘fdrai:v), v. Cricket. 
+ Drive v.] trans. To drive to the off (Orr D. 3). 
1884 1. Buen in Lilywiite's Cricket Ann. 5 His cutting 
and off-driving being alike masterly, 1888 Pad? Atal? G. 
22 Sept. o/t Then he off-drove his next hall to the ropes. 
1897 West, Gas. 18 May 9/1 At 235 Ranjitsinjhi off-drove 
the new bowler for 4. . . 
+ Offe, sd. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. off@ bite, bit, 
morsel.}] A small piece, morsel, crumb. Hence 
+Offe v. érans, to break into bits, to crumble. 
61420 Patiad. on Hush. 1. 6883 Half a stryke Of barty 
mele, enoyled offed lyte, In dayes thries x, let make hem 
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slyke And faat ynough, so that theyr appelite Be sernyd 
wel, and that non offis [z.. offes] white Englame vppon 
the rootes of theyr tonge. 

+ Offe, adv.and prep. Obs. Also 3 oue. [An early 
ME. deriv. form from OF, on theanalogy of INNE, ze, 
Ovrr, Uprr: used adyb. and at end of a clause.] 

A. adv. = OFF. 

e1175 “amb. Hour. 29 Zit bin hefet were offe. ¢1800 
Orin 14032 To wasshenn offe be33re lic. @rzag Ancr. &. 
150 Hwonne eos rinde is offe. chwited hit widnten. 

B. prep. = Or (following relative pron.: cf. 
Inne prep. 1 B.). 

¢1200 Trin, Coli. Hom, 93 Pat holie gestninge be he offe 
specd. e100 Ogsmin 462 Piss gode prest, Patt we nu malenn 
offe. fbid. 4097 Amany batt Judewisshe folle Patt Crist wass 
horenn offe. “¢ 1275 Lay. 451 Pat we beop one [¢1205 of] 
icomen. 

Offe, obs. form of Woor. 

+ Of-fear, offea‘r, v. Obs. Forms: 2-3 of- 
fearen, 2-4 offeren, 3 of-feren, oferen. Chiefly 
in pa, pple. of-feared, of-fered, (of-ferd). [Late 
OE. f, Or- + OE. feran to terrify: see Fear v. 
OE, had in the same sense aftran: sce AFEAR 7@.] 
trans. To frighten, terrify; in pa. pple. frightened, 
afraid. 

r13t O. EE. Chron, Ealle de hit segon waeron swa 
offeared swa hi nafre wr ne waron. a@ 1200 JS/oral Ode 157 
Fer we mugen bon ee offerd and herde ns adreden. ¢1205 
AY. 15491 Swa wes al ba uerde Ladliche of-fared, fbid. 
23424 Pa wes pe king Frolle Ladliche of-fered [¢ 1275 afercd]. 
az2z25 Lee. Math. 669 Ha wes sumdel offrnbt and offearet. 
azo Owl & Night. 976 Hi mi3zte ofercn here brost. 
€ 1315 SuornHAM 129 Most here no fend offere. 

en, obs. form of OFFING. 


Offence, offense (ffc'ns\, 55. Forms: 5-6 
offens, Sc. 6 offenns), 4- offence, offense, (5 
afence’. [Two forms: ME. offenzs, a. OF. offens 
injury, wrong, annoyance, misdecd, ad.L. offensu-s 
offence, nunoyance, f. offéns-, ppl. stem of offendére 
(see OFFEND); and ME. offense, offence,a. b. offense 
(1295 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. offexsa a striking 
against, burt, injury, wrong, disfavor, displeasure, 
{. offens-us, pa. pple. of offendére, analogons to 
sbs, in -déa, -ade, -ée; cf. the two forms of defence. 
The spelling offence would regularly represent the 
former of these: ef, Aenee, pence; it has been 
extended to both. In U.S. the spelling offense 
is now usual.) 

+1. In Biblical use: Striking the foot against ; 


stumbling. //?. and fg. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyeur Lez, xix. 14 Ne before the blynde thow 
shalt putte thing of offence. 1560. Davs tr. Stesdane'y 
Comm, 31 The Scripture calleth Christ himselfe the stune 
1613 Bini /sa. viii 14. 

2. A stumbliug-block ; a cause of spiritual or 
moral stumbling; an occasion of unbelief, doubt, 
or apostacy. 

¢1400 pol, Lotl. 35 Pei are mad in pe house of Israel in 
to offens of wickedne<se. 1526 Tixnare Gaé. v.11 Then 
had the offence which the cross geveth ceased. 1610 
Carteton Furisd. 288 That monstrous and hortihle offence, 
which is ginen by many, concluding from texts grossely 
vnderstuod. 1736 Butter Anad. u. in, To me there secms 
no difficulty at all im these precepts but what arises from 
their being offences, i.e. from their being liable to be per- 
verted. .to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. 1865 Licnt- 
root Galatians (1874) 220/1 The offence of the Cross shall 
be my prondest boast. c 

3. The action of attacking or assailing; attack, 
assanlt. Ares of offence, ofiensive weapons. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13911 In offens of the freike.. He drof 
at hym with pe dart. c1440 /'romp. Parv. 7/1 Afence, or 
offence, offexsa. c1450 lloLLann #fowlat 602 Richt so did 
the ferd..3uipe..to faynd his offens. 1598 Barret ZAcor. 
Warres 131 Against batteries, assaults, and other offences 
of the enemy. @ 1677 Baarow Seri. Ord. in Wks, Creator 
in Beauties Barrow (1846) 257 Vhe woods..yield..shelter 
from offences of weather and sun. 1694 Benxttey Sayle 
Lect. v.(1735) 176 Without Arms of Offense, without Tlonses 
or Fortifications, 1833 Ht. Martixeau /%. Wines & Pol. 
iv. 56 Here are no weapons of offence. 1879 Luasock 
Addr. Pot. & Educ. vii. 145 Vf it would weaken our power 
of offence, it would .. increase our strength for defence. - 

+b. Obstruction, opposition. Oéds. 

1600 Haxiuyt Vay. (1820) If]. 83 The Sunne,.without 
any offence or hinderance of the night, giveth his influence. 

+4. Hurt, harm, injury, damage. Ods. 

1374 Cuaucen Troylus w. 171 (199) Litet witen folk 
what is to 3erne Pat they ne fynde in hire desire offence. 
31385 — Senpx, T. 350 The reuers shaltou se..That a 
ne dooth to folk no swich offence. 1411 Kolls of Parét. 11. 
650/2, 1..dyd assemble thise persones..nought for to doo 
harme ne offence to yowe, My Lord the Roos. 1g§00-20 
Desxpaar Poems Ixxxiv.27 Vhir folkis.. Hes teichit ws quhat 
skaithis and offence That women dois with cnllonrit eto- 
quence. 1582 Hester Secr. PAtorav. 1. xxxii, 110 Woundes 
in the head where there is offence of the braine, are mortal. 
r6or SHaxs. Fué. C. ty. iii, gor "Tis better that the Enemie 
seeke vs, So shall he waste his meanes,.Doing himselfe 
offence. 1655 Sia ‘I’, Browne in Hartlib Ref, Commrw, 

Sees § Which bare place..shonld be covered with a very 
thin hoop of iron..for there ..it may receive offence. @1705 
Ray Creation (21714) 139 Without offence to his eyes. 

+b. Feeling of being burt, painful or unpleasant 


sensation, pain. Obs. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 5677 Many a burthen.. The whiche doth 
him fasse offense, For he snffrith in pacience. c1566 J. 
Aupay ur. Boaystuau's Theat. World D viijb, Not without 
great violent dolors and offence of his tender and delicate 


OFFENCE, 


bodie. 1626 Bacos Sy/va § 694 As the pains of the touch 
are greater than the offences of other senses; so likewise are 
the pleasnres. 1674 PLavroro SA#tl7 Afus. 111. 38 Infew parts 
they leave an offence in the ear. 

5. The act or fact of offending, wounding the 
feelings of, or displeasing another; usually viewed 
as it affects the person offended; hence, b. Of- 
fended or wounded fecling; displeasure, annoy- 
ance, or resentment caused (voluntarily or involun- 
tarily) to a person. @. Phrases: Jo give offence 
to,, to offend, displease; /o éake offence, to be 
offended, to feel resentment, to take umbrage; 
without offence, without giving, or taking offence. 

€1386 Cuaucrr Alan of Law's T. 1040 ym ne moeued 
onther conscience Or Ire or talent or som kynnes affray 
Ennye or pride or passion or offence. ¢1425 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 653 Scysme, Kancour, Debate, and Offense. 1604 
Suaks. OfA. u. ili. 52 As full of Quarrell, and offence As my 
yong Mlistrisdogge. 1606 — Ant. & Cé. wv. xv, 45 Let me 
rayle so hye, That the false Huswife Fortune, breake her 
Wheele, Prouck’d by my offence. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manchester Strike iii, 25 There was no offence in such a 
comparison. 

b. ¢1374 Cnavcer Boeth, in, pr. iv. 57 (Camb, MS.) For 
no peril pat myhte befallen the by offense of the kyng 
Theodoryke. 1560 Daus tr. Séefdane's Comm. 99h, Whiche 
through their impudent marchandise. gave occasion of 
offence. 1580 J. Stusss in Lett. Lit. Wen (Camden) 42 To 
have incurred hir Majesties greate offence and jndiciall 
sentence of transgressing the Lawe. 1666 Perys Diary 
7 Oct., ¥..did only answer, that I was sorry for his High. 
ness’ offence. 1692 Vextiey Boyle Lect. 7 It was the 
opinion of many of the ancients, that Mpicurus introduced 
adeity into his philosophy..purely that he might not incurr 
the offence of the magistrate. 1771 Weszey H’'&s. (1872) VI. 
8a This is particularly observable in the case of offence ; 
1 mean, anger at any of onr brethren. 

c. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 111 The kinges brother in presence 
Was thilke time, and gret offence He tok therof. 1553 
Even Treat. Newe énd.(Arb.) 9 Other poore byrdes may 
not withont offence scke theyr praye. 1606 Suaxs. Aad. & 
Ci. v.99 Take no offence, that I would not offend yon. 
1663 Gexpier Couzse? 108 Let them have somewhat that 
is called »seus without offence. 19713 Apvison Sfect, No. 
267 » 8 Pleasing the most delicate Reader, withant giving 
Offence tothe mostscrupnlons. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 114 
Many a bard, without offence, Has link’d our names together 


in his Jay. 1866 G. Macpoxato Ann. O. Meighh. xii. (1878) 
234 As } never took offence, the affence I gave was easily 
gat ridof. 1882A. W. Waev Dickens iii. 53 Unfortunately, 


offence is usnally taken where offence is meant. : 
+d. The condition of being regarded with dis- 


pleasnre ; disfavour, disgrace. Ods, 

1387 Trevisa AHégdern (Rolls) UL. 221 Man..fel..ont of 
hoinlynesse into offence [L. efensam] and wrebbe. 601 
Suaxs. / qed. N.1v. ii 75, 1am now so farre in offence with 
my Niece, that I cannot pnrsne witb any safety this sport. 

+8. a. The fact of being annoying, unpleasant, 
or repulsive; offensiveness. b. Something that 
causes annoyance or disgust; an offensive object, 
quality, feature, or state of things; annisance. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypo. Aft. Peenes (Percy Soc.) 48 This litel schort 
dyte. lat it be noon offence To your womanly mercifulle 

ste, 1596 Harincton Afetanm, Ajax (1814) 5t They quickly 
ae not only offence but infection to grow out of great 
concours of people. 1601 Saks, Ad's H ed/ 11. iii. 270 Mee- 
think’st thou art a generall offence, and enery man shold 
bente thee. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blane’s Trav. 263 There 
was not the least offence of bruitishnesse to be observed in 
the.. Ape. : : 

7. A breach of law, duty, propriety, or etiquette; 
a transgression, sin, wrong, misdemeanour, or 
misdeed; a fault. VPhr. Zo commit (+ do, make) 
an offence. Const. against. 

1382 Wveur /AtZ i. 10 That 3¢ be clene and_withoute 


| offence in the day of Crist. 1423 Jas. | Aing?s Q. xxxviii, 


Quhar haue { gilt to him er doon offense, ‘I'hat I am thrall? 
1433 Rolls of Parit. \WV. 4790/1 Any affray in offence of the 
Kynges pees, ¢ 1470 Hesry Wallace vin. 1223 Wallace to 
sic did nenir gret owtrage, Bot gyff tilt him thai maida gret 
offens, 148-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Pr., Litany, Rememher not 
lorde, our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers. 1603 
Suaxs. Meas. for Ai. ut. ii. 15 What offence hath this man 
made you, Sir? 1604 — Fue/. V. mt. iv. 45 If this yong 
Gentleman Hauc done offence, I take the fault on me. 3657 
Hosses Leviath. us. xxvii. 156 Only Children, and Mad- 
men are Excused from offences against the Law Naturall. 
319771 Yuntus Lett. \xiv. 327 The penalties imposed. .bear no 
proportion to the nature of the offence. 1841 Laxe Arad. 
Nits. 1. 95 We have not seen lim commit any offence 
against He. 1845 Jess Geu. Law in Excycl, Metrop. V1. 
711/1 Hitherto our attention has been exclusively devoted 
to offences against the rights of others. 1875 Wurtnry Life 
Lang. ix. 155 A host of inaccuracies, offenses against the 
correctness of speech. 
b. spec. in Law: see quot. 1848. 

1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisd. xix. § 1 An offence is an act 
prohibited, or, (what comes to the same thing) an act of 
which the contrary is commanded by the law. 1797 TomLixs 
Law Dict., Offences are capital or not: capital, those for 
which the offender shatt lose his life: not capital, when an 
offender may forfeit his lands and goods, be fined, or suffer 
corporal punishment, or both. 1847 Act 10 § 11 Vict. c. 82 
(Juvenile Offenders’ Act) § 1 Every Person .. charged with 
having committed .. any Offence which now is or hereafter 
shall or may be by Law deemed or dectared to be Simple 
Larceny, or punishable as Simple Larceny, and whose Age 
. shall not .. exceed the Age of Fourteen Vearn /bid. § 4 
For the more effectnal Prosecution of Offences punishable 
upon summary Conviction by virtue of this Act. 1848 
Raster Law Lex., Offence, crime; act of wickedness, 
It is used as a gexus, comprehending every crime and mis- 
demeanor; or as a sf¢cies signifying a crime not indictable, 
but pnnishable summarily, or by the forfeiture of a penalty. 
1854 Aci 17 § 18 Vict, c. 86 § 2 Whenever .. any Person 


OFFENCE. 


under the Age of Sixteen Years shall be convicted of any 
Offence punishable by Law, either upon an Indictment or 
on Summary Conviction before a Police Magistrate. 

+8. A fault, a blemish. Oés. rare. 

1567 Marter Gr, Forest 11h, Rust therefore is nothing 
else but a defaulte and an offence in the..impurenesse of 
any substaunce. 

+ Offence, offense, 7. Obs. [a. OF. offenser, 
offencer (1sthe. in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. offensare, 
frequentative of offeudire.] = OFFEND v. 

1siz Helyas in Thoms Prose Ront. (1828) IIL. 48 By thee 
have we over grevously offenced God. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
xiv. 118 Aneseruand that offensithismaister. 1570 I:ucttaxan 
Admonit, Wks, (1892) 35 Punissing sicar gilty in offenccing. 
1614 Svivester Bethulia’s Rescue vi. 345 Every Nation, 
whoin Thine Arms offenc’t. 


Offenceful, «. vere—'. [f. Orrencr 5d. + 
-FUL.] Full of offence, sinful. 

1603 Suaxs, Afeas. for Al, u, iii. 26 Your most offence full 
act Was mutvally committed. 


Offenceless, a. [f. as prec.+-Less.]  With- 
out offence ; unoffending, inoffensive; not causing 


offence or disgust; incapable of offence or attack. 

1604 Suaxs. Ofh. 1. tii. 275 Euen so as one would beate 
his offencelesse dogge, to affright an Imperious Lyon. 1611 
Cuarman Way Day Vlays 1873 11. 325 O most offenceless 
fault. 1642 Mitton Apod. Smect. Iotrod., Wks. (1851) 274, 
1 shall endeavour it may Le offencelesse to other mens eares. 
21763 Snexstose Love & /fou. 126 A soft-ey’d maid, a 
mild offenceless prey. 1889 Swinnunne Seems and Ball, 
Armada, Tame and offenceless, and ranged as to die. 

NMence Offe-ncelessly adév., without offence. 

#1631 Donne £ss. Drv. (1651) 135 We may (offencelesly 
since there is nothing hut [God] himself so large as the 
world) thus compare him to the World. 1866 Ruskin 
Cr. W. Olive Pref. 29 if | might offencelessly have spoken. 

Offencible, Offencion, ctc.: sce OFFENs-. 

+ Offerncious, a. Obs. rare~'. [f. offenci-on, 
OFFENSION +-0US.] = OFFENSIVE 5. 

e¢3s92_ Martowr Afassacre /’aris 1. Biij, Wherein hath 
Ramus heen so offencious ? 


Offend (gfe'nd),z. Also4 6 offende,/afend(e); 
4-7 pa. pple. offend, 5 pa./. and fa. pple. offende. 
[a. OF. offerd-re to strike against, attack, injure, 
wrong, sin against, excite to anger, do amiss, etc. 
= Sp. ofender, Pg. offender, \t. offendere, ad. 1.. 
offerdére to strike against, stumble, commit a fault, 
displease, vex, hurt, injure, etc., f. 06- (OB- 1b) + 
-fendére (found only in compounds).] 

I. ¢1. rxtr. To strike with the fect against 


something, to stumble. Oés. rare. 

1382 Wve Zech, xii, 8 He that shal offende [Vulz. gad 
ofindit, R. Vis feeble oy that stumbleth] of hem in that 

ay. — flow, xivair Wher thei offendiden so that thei 
schulden falle doun? ¢14g0 Coo. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 230 
Ifmen walke whan it is nyght, Sone they offende in that 
dyrknes, 

2. To make a false step or slumble morally; to 
commit a sin, crime, or fault; to fail in duty; to 
do amiss, transgress. Const. against, + fo, + uztto. 

1382 Wycite James iii. 2 Alle we offenden in many 
thingis. If ony man offendith not in word, this isa parfjt 
man. ¢1440 Fork Af/yst. xviii. 66 What ayles be kyng at 
me? For vn-to hym I neuere offende. 1490 Caxton Auejuios 
xxi. 76, 1 neuer dyde amys, nor never offended ayenst hym. 
1gs2 BA. Com. Prayer Gen. Conf, We haue offended 
agaynst thy holy lawes. 1560 Davus tr. Sfeidane's Cowim. 
45 They that offende herein to be presented to the Magis- 
trates and punished. 1709 Pore Ass. Crit. 159 Great wits 
sometimes may gloriously offend, And rise to faults true 
Critics dare not mend. 1854 Dnsect alder iii, Such for- 
giveness as we bring to those Who can offend no more. 

+3. trans, Yo sin against; to wrong (a person); 
to violate or transgress (a law, etc.). Oés. 

1320 Cast. Love 1015 But 3ef thei hem amende Of that 
that they dude God afende. 1340 Hampotr J’rose Jr. 21 
Breke doune Couatise..pat pou _offende not thi conscience. 
3390 Gower Conf IM. 201 Justice natheles Was kept and 
in nothing offended. 1484 Caxton Fadles of sop 1. xix, 
Thow hast so gretely offendyd and blasphemyd the goddes. 
3540 Act 32 fen. VIII, c. 14 Sundry persons..haue not 
feared ..to offende the said lawes. 1603 Snaks. Afeas. for 
AW ut. ii. 16 Marry Sir, he hath offended the Law. 1651 
Howses Leviath, ut. xxxviii. 248 The person offended, is 
Almighty God. : 

+4. In Biblical nse: To be a stumbling-block, 
or cause spiritual or moral difficulty, to (a person) ; 
to shock ; to cause to stumble or sin. Oés. 

1526 Tinoace Afaét. xviii. 6 Whosoever offend one of 
tbese lytell wons which beleve in ine, — Maré ix. 43 YE 
thy hande offende the cut hym of. 1577 Hanmer Aac. Eceé. 
ffist. (1619) 114 That, if it were possible, the very Elect 
themselves should be offended. 1658 Whole Duty Afan ix. 
§ 7 lfour very eyes or hands offend us (that is, prove snares 
to us) we must rather part with them. 

+b. tvtr. To be caused to stumble, to be 
spiritually or morally shocked. Ods. 

1382 Wye Lov, xiv. 21 11 is good for to not ete fleisch, 
and for to not drynke wyn, nether in what thing thi brother 
offendith |Vulg. offine'ttur, 16th c. vv. stumbleth, Rheims 
is offended], or is sclaundrid, or is maad syk. 1611 Bice 
§ Cor, viii. 13 If meate make my brother to offend. 

II. +5. ¢rans, Yo attack, assault, assail; also 


absol, to act on the offensive. Ods. 

¢1374 Cnavcer Troylus 1. 549 (605) Loue.. With desespeir 
so sorwfully me offendeth That streyght vn to be deth myn 
herte ffayleth. c1go0 Destr. Troy 12350 Make hymn kyng 
of pis kith.. your fos to offend. 1840 Act 32 Hen. V///, 
c. 14 The nauy..is..a great defence and surete of this 
realme in tyme of warre,as well to offende as defende. 1653 
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Nissena 25 The fiercest Tygers..shall not offend you, whilst | 


tt am] by your side. 1726 Leoni tr. Adberti's circhit.V.81't 
A Fort..well disposed for offending its enemies. 1744 
Ozett tr. Brantone'’s Sp. Rhodom, 210 Some Swissers.. 
who con’d neither Step, nor Follow, nor Offend M. de Goise. 
{3881 Derrieny Dow Quix Hl. 305 Don Quixote, .. very 
proud to see how well his squire defended and offended. ] 

+ 6. To strike so as to hurt; to wound, to hurt; 
to give (physical) pain to; to harm, injure, Oés, 

1385 Ceaucer £. G, HW”. Probl. 392 Whan a flye offendith 
him or biteth He with his tayle awcy the fle smyteth. 1483 
Caxtos Gold. Leg. g/t The blynde fader arvos and begin 
offendyng hys feet ta renne to mete hys sone. ¢ 1366 J. 
Aoay ti. Boapstuan's Theat, World Svijb, Some..coulde 
not by no meanes he offended or grieved with any kinde of 
poyson or venom. gg0 SIVENsER /. QO. un. x. 1 His late 
fight With Britomart so sore did him offend, That ryde 
he could not till his hurts be did amend. 1683 Bovin 
Liffecis of Alot. v. 48 ‘Vhe heat.. wilt offend one's hand at 
several times the distance, 1687 Bh. Ranvotru Archip. 81 
Asmmall fort..very strongly arch't over, so as no bomb can 
offend it. 1758 J. S. Le Dan's Obsera, Surg. (1771) 284 
The Passage of the Sword. .penetrated intu the Thurax, 
without offending the Lungs. ba ykela 

7. ‘Vo hurt or wound the feelings or susceptibilitics 
of; to be displeasing or disagreeable to; to vex, 
annoy, displease, anger; now csf. To excite 
a fecling of personal annoyance. resentment, or 
disgust in (any onc), (Now the chief sense.) 

13. Cuavcer Compl. to Lady 129 Wel lever is me lyken 
yow and deye ‘Than for to any thing or thinke or seye That 
inighte yow offende in any tyme. 1387 ‘Trevisa //fgdt x 
(Rolls) ILL, 269 Furins Camillus offended pe peple in 
delynge of prayes. 1860 Daus tr. Séeidane's Com. 353 h, 
Many thynges whiche myght offende mens myndes. 1598 
Suaks. Mercy Hout veg4 ‘Phe rankest compound of 
villanons smell, that euer offended nostril], 1603 — .)/cas. 
Jor Afi. iii. 188 1f baudy talke offend you, we'el hane very 
litle of it. 1667 Manton /\ 4. vit. agg Let not my words 
offend thee, Heav'nly Power. 1732 Birk yt lciplir, Vii 
$25 If I were not afraid to ofune dhe delicacy of polite ears 
1842 Trexsvson Day-/ecant 214 Vou shake your head. A 
random string Your finer female sense offends. 1859 60 J, tt. 
Newnan Z/isé, $4.1873) Pa ii. 232 A zealous Christian 
preacher offends not individuals merely, but classes of men. 

b. 70 be offended: to be displeased, vexed, or 
annoyed. Now, usually, ‘Vo feel personal anuoy- 
ance; to fcel hurt, to take offence. Const. with, 


at, or with clause. 

21548 Waue Chow, Hen, ff 17 [He] was sore offended 
and greatly greved with the Flemynges..for kepyng from 
him perforce hys sonne and heyre. 1576 Fiesine /'annpd. 
Efist.112 Athough I was offended at the enterprise, 1 was 
loath to forsake my frende. 1634 Decuments agst. Prynne 
Camden) 16 ‘The trathe is, Mr, Pryn .. would make the 
people altogether offended with all thinges att the present. 
1700 Dryven /adles Pref., | find some people are offe 
that I have turned these tales into modern Eng 2 
they think then unworthy of my pains 1833-6 J. Hactrs 
Sketeher (1836) 340 You cannot think of them together with. 
out being offended at the labour and timidity of Claude. 

1559 W. Cuxnincuam Cosmagr. Glasse 137, | praye you be 
not offended althoughe at thys presente J interrnpte you. 
1646 J. Hate /fore lac. 28 Wander they in their pleasing 
darknesse, offended if you shew them light. 1774 Kut.y 
Sch. for Vives wii, Don't be offended because I decline 
to do you an additional wrong. J/ed, He was highly 
offended at being passed over. You are offended with me. 
I assure you Tam not in the least offended. 

+e. intr, = prec. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1561 Q. Marvin Spottiswood /ftst. Ch. Scod. wv. (1697) 178 
The Queen offendeth that T use the ‘Title and Arms of 
England. 21378 Linprsav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1. 6 
#1639 Srottiswoop //ist. CA. Scoé. wt. (1677) 174 A Noble 
man. answered, that it was a devout imagination, where- 
with John Knox did greatly offend. /ézd. v1. 370 ‘The King 
did highly offend at his escape. 

Hence Offended f//, a.; Offe‘ndedly adv.,in an 
offended manner, 

e1440 Proms, Parv.g/1 Afencyd, or offendyd, efinsus. 
1607 ‘forse. Fours. Beasts (105%) 200 These being all 
mingled together, let the offended place be rubbed there- 
with. 1611 Snaks. Cyd. 1. i. 75 So soone as I can win th' 
offended King, I will be knowne your Aduocate, 1667 
Mitton 7. £. x. 566 They..Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ 
offended taste With spattering noise rejected. 1746-7 
Hervey Aedit, (1818) 87 To obtain peace and reconciliation 
with their offended Jehovah. 1804 Eucenia bg Acton Zale 
without Title 1. 194 Our modern inisses; who .. look 
offendedly grave at those freedoms in conversation, 1847-9 
Nees Friends in C. (1851) 1. 116 Offended vanity is the 
great separator, 3876 G. Mereoitn Seauch. Carcer |. vii. 
1oz She disdained to notice them, and blinked offendedly 
to have her clear sight of the weakness. 

Offendable, 2 vare~'. [f. prec. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being or liable to be offended. 

1868 Heirs Kealmah xvii (1876) 482, 1 am the least 
offendable of mortal men. 

Offendant (ffendant), 2. and sé. Also 7 -ent. 
[a. F. offendant, pr. pple. of offerdre to OFFEND. 
(The spelling -evt is after Latin: sce -EN?.)] 

+A. adj. Causing injury or mischief. Oés. 

1547 Loornr Brev. flealth cccxxxii. 107 b, Reforme the 
matter the which is offendant. 

B. sb. 1, One who offends or docs wrong; a 
transgressor, an offender. Now rare. 

1597 Brearn Theatre God's Yudgem, (1612) 439 Neither 
wus his anger appeased, vntill that the offendant..was 
stoned to death and burnt. 1648 Gack Test Jnd. xviii. 
(1655) 127 It was expected the offendants, some should be 
hanged, some banished, some imprisoned. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag. 1V. 549 Ah | speak, offendant of the goddess ! 

+2. An assailant. Ods. 

1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 73 Granadoes. .the effects whercof 
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are of no less esteem; whether it be fur the offendants 
or..defendants. 1646 View Ad. Padklaud’s Infallibtlity 

155 fhe make a thrust. he then turnes offendent or argoer. 

Offender (ste‘nda1). Also 5-6 -our, 6-7 -or. 
(f.OFFEND » + -ER], ora. AF, *offendour.] One 
who offends, who transyresses a Jaw, or infringes 
a rule or regulation; one who gives offence, dis- 
pleases, or excites resentment; tan assailant (oés.), 
Jn Law, One who commits an OFFENCE (sense 7 1). 

Juvenile Offender, a person under a certain age (rg or 1) 
who commits an offe and for whose case special statutes 
have been passed. Adrsé Ogender, one who has committei! 
alirst offence, and ol tains the conditional remission of punish 
ment provided by the ¢ first Offenders’ Act of 1888, ete. 

3464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 3568/2 Av Action therof ayenst the 
sett offendour, 1526 filer. Perf (WW. de W, 1531) s1b, A 
synner and offender of god. 1932-3 tcf 24 Hen, V 
They shall have full power ..te make proces 
offendours of this acta. 1sg2 AB&. Coun Prayer Gen. Conf, 
Haue mercy vpon vs miserable offendors.” 1665 Maxie 
Grotius’ Low Co Warves 84; Spinola,. proceeded against 
them as Offenders against the TLiew. 1994 Mofe’s Hei 
Werth, Fencing 210 As | have put Resiricte ns upon the 
Defender, so the Offender or ‘Thruster must be likewise 
liniited. 1847 Acfao gir fb éedoe. $2 Ma Act for the inore 
speedy Trial and Punishment of Jusenile Offenders. .. In 
certain Cases, to ensure the more speedy Piial of Juvenile 
Offenders..itis expedient to allow of such Offenders being 
proceeded sina more summary manner thin is now 
by Law provided. 1854 ef17 413 ied ce £6 An Act for 
the better Care aint Keformation of Youthful Offenders in 
Great Heitain. .. Whe Reformatay Schuols for the 
Dotter training of Juvenile Offenders have been. established, 
1861 M. Parison Ass. (1 Loo 4z7 A blow or an abusive 
expression subjected the offender loa tine. 

+ Offe-udicle. Ols. [ad.1.. offendicul-um, f. 
offenatre to offend (see -cULE), or a. OF. offendti le 
(16th ¢. in Godef.).] A stumbling-block ; some- 
thing that causcs spiritual stumbling; a cause of 
offence ; an oceasion of sin or spiritual difficulty. 

1545 Joven Auf. Daa. vill. Q vj, ta the amiddes of these 
afflictions and offendicles. a 1564 Hncos Pesands Lely 
Script. Gf Mrayers, cic, (Parker Sac610 What isa stander, 
toetfend, or to be offendicie to any man? 1573 Abr. VARKER 
Corr, (Varker Soc.) 454, | ana principal party, and an 
offendicle to him. 

Offending (fendiy’, v7. sé. [f. Orrenp + 
NG 1] ‘The action of the verb OrrEexn ; offence, 
transgression ; + hurting; a stumbling-block (o4s.), 

1388 Wreite Jer iver Uf thou takist awed thin offendyngis 
fa382 hurtende thingus] fro amy face, thou schalt not be 
monyd. xg00-20 Dexnsk fees ix, 39 Yo forgif my 
nychthooris offending. 1604 SuaKs, O24. 4. ii 80 Whe verie 
head, and front of my offending, Hath this extent; no nore. 
1864 Nealm 1 Jone 7 Signor Scalese's offendings in this 
respect. were very slight and few, 

Offending, ///.a. [fas prec. +-1nG 2] ‘That 
offends (in various scnses of the verb). 

1552 Hvroer, Offendynge, offeatsans. ¢ 1386 Cites 
Pemnroke /’s, Uxxvei. iv, Offending bawes, and armor for 
defence. 1599 Suaks, //en. 1°, tv. ii. 29 If it be a sinne to 
couet Honor, Iam the most offending Soole aline. 1694 
Satmox Sate's Disfins. (1713 2012 Tt gives Ease and 
Help in most Diseases of the Breast and Lungs,..calling 
forth the offending Matter which causes Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness {ete}. 1733 Swirt Cadenus 4 Vanessa 240 Offending 
daughters oft wou'd hear Vanessa's praise rung in their ear, 
1856 Froupe //isé. dng. (1858) 1. tii. 249 Vhey determined 
to compel the offending bishop to withdraw his words. 
Offendress. vurc—'. [f. OFFENDER + -ESS.] 
A female offender. 

1601 Snaks. Ad's Wedd 1. i. 183 Virginitie murthers it 
selfe, and should be buried in highwayes out of all sanctified 
limit, asa desperate Oflendresse against Nature, 


+ Offensable, ¢@. Ols. [a. OF. offensadle, {. 
offenser: sce OFFENCE v.] Offensive, agurcssive. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Aout vo 176 Deffensable werre is 
preuyleged moche more than is werre offensabie. 

+ Offe-nsant, 2. Oés. rare. (a. ¥. offensant, 
pt. pple. of offenser: sce OFFENCE v.]  Lurting, 
hurtful ; injurions. 

1578 Banister //isf, Jan 1. 24 That the..roughnes ol 
the ribbes, might not be at any time, to tbe sensibilitie 
of the same [membrane] offensaunt. 

Offense, variant spelling of OrrEeNce, 

Offensible (sfensib'l), a Also 7 -cible. [a. 
obs. b. offensthle, -cible (16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 
offensibilrs liable to stumble, f. effens-, ppl. stem of 
offendtre to OFFEND.] 

+1. Of the nature of an offence, fanlt, or crime; 
hurtful, harmful, injurious; offensive. Ods. 

1574 Hetuowrs Gueuara's Fam, Hp. 239, Vhose yt wil 
take in hand any enterprise that naturaly is seditious or 
offensible. 1575 Brief Disc. (1846) 52 Murtefull and offensible 
ceremonies. 1601 Breton Ravisht Soude, Vhat Glorie might 
not be offensible That in a Shadowe onely, should be showne. 
1611 Corcr., Ogensible, offencible, hurtiull. 

2. Liable to take offence, easily offended. rare". 

18.. Mrs. Brownine Lett. R. 17. Horne (1877) 1. xxix. 1g2 
From my own proper consciousness of offensible self-love. 

+ Offe‘nsion. Os. Also 4-6 -sioun, etc. [a. 
OF, offension (131hc., offenctour in Gower Affrour), 
ad. L. offenside-em injury offence, stambling-block, 
etc., n. of action from offendére to OFFEND.] 

1. Hurt, injury, damage ; displeasure, annoyance; 
what is offensive or causes disgust; wrong-doing, 
misdecd, fanlt: = OFFENCE sé. 4-7. 


Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb. MS.) But yif 
painow of thy fre wille einer be blemished with myn 
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offencion. ¢€1386 — Ant.’s 7.1558 My beerd myn heer,. 
That nevere yet_ne felte offeasioun Of rasour nor of shere. 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxx, He was aferde agayne 
them of the towae In his persoa to do offenciowne. ¢1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 456 Fylth off carionae. .rycht foull off 
offenasioune. 15842 Brxtiey Afon Matrones 1. 190 Thy 
mercie exceedeth all offensioa. 

2. Stumbling; striking against some obstacle. 

1543 Traneron Iigo's Chirurg. wi. Wounds u. i. 114 
Offension or stomblyag, is whea oae hurteth hymself by 
occasion of some thynge lyenge in hys way. 7559 Morwync 
#vonym, 344 For woundes, prickinges and all kyades of 
offensions and the swellinges that cum thernpon. 1656 
Stanney //ist. Atlas. 1. vitt. 75 The offensions of bodies 
may happen without aay faalt, those of the soule cannot. 

b. Spiritual stumbling, or the occasion of it. 

1382 Wreir Z£ecles. xxxi. 7 ‘Ibe tree of offencioun is 
gold of men sacrefende. — Nom, ix. 32 Lo! FI putte a 
stood of offeacioun 11388 -sioua] in Syoa, and a stoon of 
sclaundre. ~ 2 Cor. vi. 3 To no maa 3ynynge ony offencioua, 
that oure mynisterie be aot repronyd. 

Offensive (ffe'nsiv), a. (s).). Also 6 -syva, 
7 -cive, -siff. [ad. med.L. offeusiv-ns, f. ppl. 
stem of offendére to Orrenn (see -IVE); in F. 
offensif, -7ve (1538 in Godef. Com?.).] 

1. Pertaining or tending to offence or attack; 
attacking ; aggressive; adapted or used for purposes 
of attack; characterized by attacking. Opposed to 
defensive. 

1547-64 Bautnwis Jor, Philos. Pall.) 119 They beare 
armour defeasiue to defend their owne enils, and armour 
offeasiue to assayle the good manners of athers. 1g81 Savi 
Vacitus, Hist wt. xi, (tsgt) 147 A power..suficient .. to 
make warre offensiue, not onely to stande sppoa their 
defence. 1611 Brene Po-ansé. Pref. 3 A whole armorie of 
weapons, both offensiue and defensive. 1638 Sir'l’. Herrert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 322 A long muzzle, her teeth sharp, and affensive. 
1654 H. L'lstaance Chas. / (1655) 16 Conjunction with 
them ja a league Offensive and Defensive against their 
common enemies, 1781 Gippon Decl. & 7. TEL. 143 
The four magazines and manufactures of offensive aad 
defeasive arms, 1838 Trurtwait Greece HL. 229 Ducetius 
how felt himself strong enough to attempt some offensive 
movements against the Greeks. 1847 ‘TT. N. Savace in 
Koston Fru. Nat. Hist., ‘Fhey [Gorillas] are exceedingly 
ferucious, and always offensive in their habits, jl 

+2. Hurtful, harmful, injunious, Oés. 

a 1548 in Ellis Orty. Let?. Ser. in. HY. 237 All castomys, 
usages, aa! maaers .. that hath bya offensyve to Godds 
pepyll. arsg2 Greene Jas. f1", vi, Beware in taking air 
Vour walks grow not affensive to your wounds, 2681 Cetiay 
alugler's Vadem. viii. § 10 ‘Vhunder and Lightening are 
very offensive aad spoil the Angler's sport. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 289 Water Fowl are offensive to the Stomach 
sometimes by reason of their Oiliness. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
aAlgrie, Chent, (814) 219 A number of chemieal substances 
which are very offeasive and even deadly to insects. 

3. Giving, or of a nature to give, offence; dis- 
pleasing; annoying ; insulting. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 114 Neither will 1 commit 
any thing, which ue seeme scrupulous and offeasive 


larig. guod displiceat), 18397 Suaks. 2 ffen. ZI, wv. i. 210 
Like aa offeasine wife, ‘That hath enrag'd him on, to offer 
strokes. 1612 Brwnsiry Lud. Lit, xxx. 299 When by long 
custome the order is once made knowne, it will Le no 
more offensive. 1703 De Foe in 13f4 Rep. fist. USS. 
Comm, App. 1. 76, | would do nothing. .that should he 
offeasive to my henefactors. 1815 J. W. Croker in C. 
Papers (1884) 1, iii, 62 The Prassians are very insotent, and 
Prey less offensive to the English thaa to the French, 
1875 Witney Life Lang. ix. 136 The nursery .. has its 
dialect, offensive to the cars of old bachelors. 

4. Cansing painful or unpleasant sensations; now 
in reference to taste or smell, or to the moral fecl- 
ings: disgusting, nauseous, repulsive. 

1594 PLat A’evw sorts Soyle 6 Such springes as be offeasive 
ia smel. 1634 Sir Ty Heenan Yrav. 213 They [bats] 
sqweake and call oae the other, in most offeasive cryes, 
1784 Cowrer Task 11.96 The rivers die into offensive pools. 
1798 Ferran f//ustr, Sterne i. g The offeasive details.. 
could persnade us of the extreme corruption of manners, 
1819 J. W. Croxza in C. Papers (1884) 1. v. 148, 1 ain 
agreeably disappointed at finding ‘Don Juan’ very little 
offensive. 1886 Law Times UXXXI. 59/2 Permittiag 
offeasive smells to etnanate from certain drains. 

45. Having the quality of transgressing or com- 
mitting offence; of the nature of a transgression. 

1607 Noroen Surv. Dial. t. 31 The most offensine will 
speake most of theyr wroag. 1609 Tovexeur Jun. Pome 
Slr F. Vere 242 Offensive minds were more discouraged 
By mercie than by justice. 1621 Bratuwarr Nat. £m. 
bassie (1877) 133 When thy offensiue life mispent shall 
grieve thee. 1649 Br. [act Cases Conse. (1650) 219 Some 
thiags are forbiddea because they are justly offensive ; aad 
some other things are onely therefore offensive because they 
are farbidden, 

+6. Causing offence (sense 1, fig.); that is an 
occasion of stumbling. Oés. 

a1640 J. Batt, Answ. Canne (1642) 1. 110 In a false 
church .. to cantiaue a member .. aay be scandalous and 
offencive, an appearance of evill. 

B. sé. [Absolute use of A.1.] The offensive: 
the position or attitude of atlack; aggressive action. 
Phrase, 0 acl on the offensive. 

1720 WateRLAND Eight Serm. Pref. 2 In my Viadication.. 
T was chiefly upoa the Offensive, against the Adversaries 
of our common Faith, 1838 Tunriwait Greece 1V. 163 
We do not kaow whether .. the council aow .. felt itself 
strong enough to act on the offensive agaiast him. 1851 
Gatrenca /taly 319 He showed no disposition to shut 
himself up in Mantua, or evea to give ug the offensive. 
z A. Fornes ia Daily News 19) 5/6 Hapbazard 
paige is one thing; judicious offeasive quite another 
thing, 
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Offensively (#fe'nsivli), aav. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In an offensive manner. 

1. By way of attack or aggression ; aggressively, 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & #. Ixxxvii. 142 Flies (without 
your leane) passing olfensiuelie. 1360 Daus tr. Séeidane's 
Commu. 97 They devise a league, aot offeasively but de- 
fensively. 1683 Lond, Gaz. No. 1824/2 That Crown will 
not he in a posture to act offeasively against the Turks this 
Summer, 1792 Burke Pres. St. AG. Wks. VIL 93 They 
must make war..either offeasively or defensively. "807 G. 
Cuatmers Cadedouia li. iii 1 By thns daring to act 
offensively, they are said to have iaspired terror. 

2. So as to excite displeasure, resentment, or 
disgust; disagreeably, unpleasantly, insultingly ; 
+ injuriously, hurtfully (ods.). 

1576 Fiuminc Pauopl. Epist. 110 Any thing ..offensively 
spoken in the dispraise of your person, 1660 Doyte New 
exp. Phys, Aleck. xi. 82 The surrounding sides of the 
Receiver were sensibly, and almost Btteasivele heated by it. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver u. iii, Smelling very offensively. 1803 
Med. Frni, X. 100 You will readily believe that what I 
have thought freely, I could aot mean to express offensively. 
1885 Vanch., Evan. 16 June 4/7 Last night the same 
insubordiaation was displayed still more offensively. 

+8. With displeasure, with resentment. Oés. rare. 

1589 Putrexnam Lag. Poesie ti. xxiii, (Arb) 275 The 
king laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offensinely. 1604 
FE. G[aimstoxe] D'steosta's Hist. Indics i, 4 Wee ought 
hot to take it offencively. 

+4. In violation of law or order. Obs. xare. 

1607 Nottingham Ree. IV. 284 ‘Tymber lyinge vpon tbe 
sane Iill offensively. 

Offensiveness (/fensivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality, character, or fact of being 
offensive; injurionsness, hurtfulness ; es. unpleasant- 
uess, disgustingness. 

1618 Latuam 2nd Lk. Falconry (1633) 23 Otherwise .. 
there is no coatent to hee had.. but altogether offensiuenesse 
and venation. 1628 Visser Baths of Bathe (1650) 357 La 
regard of their offensivenesse to the stomack. a@ 1688 W. 
Chacrit 19 Sern (1699) 83 The offensiveness of these 
offences is..abated. 2955 HaLes in PAM. Trans, XLIX. 
344, The smell of the ascending vapour was very offensive, 
which offensiveness abated much in five miautes. 1856 
Frovpn //ist. fog. (1858) LI, viii. 244 The offensiveness of 
the evil was disguised by the charm of the good. 

Offer (p'fo:\, sb. Also 5-6 offre, 6 Sc. offir(r. 
[a. ¥. offre (OF. ofre, vate. in Littré), vbl. sb. £ 
offr-iy to OvrER, (The cognate Tent. langs. have 
a parallel formation from the vb. in the sense 
‘ offcring, sacrifice’ (ON. ofr, Sw., Da., Du. offer); 
but no analogous sb, existed in OF.). 

1. Anact of offering (see Orren v. 3, 4); a holding 
forth or presenting for acceptance; an expression 
of intention or willingness to give or do something 
conditionally on the assent of the person addressed ; 
a proposal. 

1433 Nolls of Parlt. LV. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford.. 
made bem perinne diverse faire overtures and offris,  Zdrd., 
Of the whiche his tiberall offre pe said Lords pankid hym. 
©1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 298 Sire, leve that offre 
that reynawde shee to you. xr§90 Mariowre aad /'%. 
Tamburl, v. iii, There should not one.. Live to give offer of 
another fight. 1613 Purctas /ilgrimage (1614) 546 If any 
of his subjects hath aay precious stone of value, aad make 
not him the offer of it, itis death to him. 1647 Hammonp 
Power of Keys iv, 60 This magisteriall affirmation having 
no tender or offer of proof annext to it, aziz Aupison 
Spect. No. “ p 7 A virtuous Woman should reject the 
first Offer of Marriage. 1858 E, Epwaavs Ralegh |. xvi. 
319 [He] had laag beca profuse in his offers of service. 

b. effift. A proposal of marriage. 

a1g48 Hau Chron, Hen. 172 7b, [She] there receaved 
a corporall othe of him to mary her eldest daughter, which 
offre she abode not by. r6r9 T. Lorwin 4 May in Crt. & 
Times Fas, f (1848) TL. 136, 1 would not wish aay good 
offer for your niece should be refused, in hope of this. 
1712-14 Porn Rafe Lock 1. 82 When offers are disdained, 
and love denyed. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 144 It 
was owing to her never haviag had aa offer. ' 

ec. The act of offering a price or equivalent for 
something ; a bid. 

esse J/usaupion Corr, 257 For your hofer, it likes not} 
I shud a sold it, 1 truste, for 4s. or better, 1921 Swirr 
SouthSea Project xx, When stock is high they come 
between, Making by secoadhaad their Offers. 1890 Times 
19 July 16/1 The proprictor does not biad himself to accept 
the highest or aay offer. ; 4 

d, The condition of being offered; in Comoe. 
the fact of being offered for sale. Ov offer, on sale. 

1794 Gouv. Morais in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) HL. 48 
A chateau was ia my offer oa most cligible terms. 1881 
Daily News 23 Aug, 3/6 (Market Report) Old wheat scarce 
aad dear. Very little arley on offer. . ; 

2. concr. That which is offered. a. Something 
presented in worship or devotion; an offering. 


Now vare or Obs. 

1548 Gust /’r. Masse in HH. G. Dugdale Lif: (1840) App. i. 

2 No maa must allempt to appear befare him withoute 
ive offre, more or less. @ 1586 Siunty (J.), Fair streams, .. 
let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay awhile. 
1840 Miss Muitroan in VL. Estrange Li TEL. vii. 105 A tult 
of flax to a Grecian bride Was ancieat Hymen’s offer. 

+ b. Something presented for acceptanee. rare. 

1634 Minton Comtns yoo Were it a draft for Juno when 
she Pages T would not taste thy treasonous offer. 

3. An atiempt, an cssay at doing something, or 
a show of this; the act of aiming at somcthing, an 
aim. Now rare or Obs. 

1581 Lamparos Ziren. 1. iv. (1602) 19 ‘To represse all 


OFFER. 


inteatioa of vproare & force .. before that it shonld growe 
vp to any offer of danger. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good & 
Fvtil x. in Ess. (Arb.) 154 Maay inceptions are .. imperfect 
offers and essayes. 1683 Moxon A/ech. Exerc., Printing 
xvi, ep 2 The right side .. [is] too thick, aad inast Ly 
several offers be Filed away,.. not all at once. 1705 
Aopison /fndy 526 One sees in it a kind of Offer at Modera 
Architecture. rziz Ster.e Sfeet, No. 118 P 2 We had no 
sooner spoke these Words, but he made aa Offer of throwiag 
himself into the Water. 1842 S. Lover /fandy Andy xv. 
140 Vou'd make a fair offer at anything but an aaswer to 
your schoal-master. 
b. A knob or bud showing on a stag’s entler. 

1884 jee Red Deer iv. 69 Little kaobs appear on the 
beam like points about to grow, which are said to be 
‘offers’, as if a point had offered to grow there. 1893 
Athenvum 1 Apr. 400/2 A splendid red deer from Morena 
—with fourteca good poiats and aa ‘ offer’ or two. 

Offer (pfo1), v. Forms: 1-2 offrian, 2-3 
offrien, 3 offren, (ofri, 4 offir, -yr, 4-5 -ire, 4-6 
ofre, 5 offere), 4-7 offre, 4- offer. [OE. offrt-an 
= O¥nis, offria, offarta, OS. offréin (MLG., MDu. 
offeren, 1G, offern, Du. offeren), Ieel., Sw. offra, 
Da. offre to offer a sacrifice; ad. 1. offer-re to 
bring before, present, offer, bestow, inflict, in 
Vulg. and Chrislian L, to offer to God, offer 
sacrifice. In these last senses the L. verb was 
adopted with Christianity in OF. and the cognate 
langs. Meanwhile the more primary senses con- 
tinued in ¥. offr-ir (ONFr. offr-er, Pr. offrir, Cat. 
oferir, It. offertre’, and, after the Norman Con- 
quest, gradually passed into Eng., sense 2 being 
a natural transition. With the exception of Dutch 
(? from Fr.) the other Tent. langs. retain only the 
sense ‘to offer in sacrifice '.] 

1. trans. To present (something) to God (or to 
a deity, a saint, or the Jike) as an act of worship 
or devotion; to sacrifice; to give in worship. Also 
with «p. Const, ¢o or formerly with simple dative. 

The object may be a material thing, as a slain aniinal, 
vegetable produce, incense, money, etc, (cf Orrerine 74 
sé. 2); or, by extension, prayer, thanksgiving, etc. ' P 

¢82g Vesp. Psalter \xv. 15 Onsegdaisse merglice ic oftin 
de |L. hofocausta medullata offeram tibi). c1000 AExrric 
&xod, xii, 6 And offvian eall Israhela fole pat [lamb] on 
fen. c1000 — //om, IL. 456 Hit wes zewunelic. pat man 
Gode Syllice lac offrode on eucaa orfe, cirgs Laud. Jon, 
87 Hey sculdea offrien of elchan hiwscipe gode aa Tomb. 
¢3200 Ormix 1003 And a33 wass sallt wipb iwhille lac 
Biforean Drihbua offredd. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. x. 20 Tho 
thingis that hetheae mea offren, thei offren 10 denelis aad 
aot to God. ¢ 1400 Destr. wed 2881 He offert onestly in 
honour of Venns, A gobet of gold. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 27 The seid preests to haue jd. ob. to offre at the 
messe. 1550 Crowney Last Trrnip. 473 Christe was once 
offered for all, To satisfie for all our synne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Kev. wm. ii, 1 have a prayer or two to offer, up, 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 792 Then did he offer 
Incense to Vitzliputzli. 111 Apnison Specé. No. 159 2 2 
After having washed myself, and offered up my Moraing 
Devotions, 1868 Texnvson Lxuerctins 69, 1 would not one 
of thine own doves, Not ev'n a rose, were offer'd to thee. 
1875 Jawerr /fato (ed. 2) LIE. 31x Offer up a prayer with 
me and follow. i . 

b. absol. To present a sacrifice or offering; to 


sacrifice ; to make a donation as an act of worship. 

€893 K. AEvrrep Ores. 1 xiv. § 1 Mesiane noldon diet 
Lacedemonia magdeamean mid heora ofreden. c1000 
Everts £xod. vy. Forlat mia folc, bat hit mage offrian 
me on pain westene. x297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 325 Brut. 


-. Offrede to pis maumet & honoured it inow. 13977 
Lane. ?, P2. Be xin. 197 And be pore widwe for a peire of 
mytes, baa alle po that offreden in-to garafilacium. _¢ 1400 


Three Kings Cologne 133 All be pepil..come & visitid hem 
and offrid to hem wip gret denocioan. @ 1533 Lv. Beexers 
f/uon Wii, 191 We..are goyng to offre at y* holy sepulcre. 
1548-9 Bk. Com. lrayer, HH. Comutunion, Rubric, So many 
as are disposed, shall offer unto the poore meanes boxe. 
1638 Six T. Hernert Trav. (ed. 2) 92 Rannyaas have 
repayred to offer here aad to wash away their sinnes in 
Ganges, 1725 tr. Dufin’s cel, Hist.17th C. 1. v.139 When 
it is forbiddea ia the Canons to the Deacons to offer. 1893 
G. L. Kivrrepce in Atlantic Alonthiy LXX11. 830/2 
Those who offer to his relics and receive his absolution. 


+2. gen. To give, present, make presentation of 
(spec. to a superior as an act of homage, etc.). 


Const. as in 1, Ods. 

The first two quots. may be regarded as intermediate 
between 1 and 2, the purpose being religious. 

eraz O. &£. Chron. an. 963 He nam up Sta Kyneburh 
and S. Kyaesuid..and S. Tibba..and brohte heom to Burch, 
aad offrede heom eall S, Peter oa an dai. /dfd. an. 1013 
4Elfsize .. bohte .. ste Florentines lichamaa, eall butan be 
heafod, to .v. huadred punda, &..offrede bit Crist & ste 
Peter. crago Gen. & fx. 3619 Dis folc..Ofireden bim 
siluer and golde.. He it bi-tazte besseleel. ¢ 1330 R. Brusnu 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4554 When pis grete lordyages aa 
Cesar ofre bem swylke pynges. rqix Aof/s of Fartt. TH. 
650/2 Offre yow ve. mark to ben paied at youre will. 
a3gq8 Hat Chrou., Few. /V 239 ‘That all bis heyres .. 
should offer a hart of tyke weight and value, as a releve 
and homage done. 1568 Grarran Chron TI. 193 To sweare 
uato bim homage and fealtie, the which every one .. did 
willyngly offer. 4 

+b. absol, To give something as a present. 

1671 L. Avuison West Barbary 186 The Negro's likewise 
call every one by aame who Offer, saying Fulano (or such 
aa one) lays oa so much. 


3. To present or tender for acceptance or refusal 
to hold out (a thing) to a person to take if he will, 
(The prevailing sense.) Const. indirect (dat.) and 


OFFER. 


direct obj., or direct obj. and 40, + unto: either obj. 
may be the subject of the passive voice: ‘the place 
was offered to him’, or ‘he was offered the place’. 

©1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 322 Pe king pane 
ane infinite Of gret tresore gert offerit be To george. ¢1400 
Mavxoev. (1839) viii. 83 Thei offren hem to do alle, that 
the berere askethe. @1548 Hat. Chron, ffen. Vi 4gh, 
To inquyre what raunsome he wold offre, a Suaus. 
Yam, Shr. u. i, 383 Nay, I haue offred all, F haue no 
more, And she can hane no more then all I haue. x6r1 
Brece 2 Sam, xxiv. 12, 1 offer thee three things; chuse 
thee one of them. 1665 Manuey Grotins’ Low C. Warres 
43 He offered himself as a Peacemaker between them. 
1791 Mrs. Raociarre Nom. Horest ix, | cannot accept the 
honovr you offer me. 1849 Macautay /Vist. Eng. vic Hf. 
116 One of the ringleaders .. was offered a pardon if he 
would own that Queensberry had set him on. 1875 J. W. 
Dawson Dawn of Life Pref. 7, | offer na apology. 

+ b. with dat., and inf. as direet obj. Obs, 

(The ohject being what the person is permitted todo orhave.) 

1634 Sin T. HeRwert 7rav. 34 He offered her faithfully 
to haue remission, and that the Infant Mogull out of his 
clemency should forget all former Quarrels, 1654 Dor, 
Osnoxxe Left. (1888) 263 If he offers me to stay here, this 
hole will be more agreeable to my humour than any place 
that is more in the world. 

te. with off. c/, To make the proposal, suggest 
(that something be done). Cos. 

1660 Marvete Corr, Wks. 1872-5 I]. 21 Some offerd. that 
onely the lands ‘in capite’, which receive the Tenefit, 
should be taxed with the revenue. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of 
Stinking 114 It is therefore humbly offered, that all and 
every individual of the hathos do enter intoa firmiassociation. 

a. aésol. ‘To make an offer or proposal; to 
make an offer of marriage, to ‘ propose’, 

1596 Suaks. 1 /fen. #17, v. i. arg We offer faire, take it 
aduisedly. Prix. Itwill not he accepted. 1847 TENNVSON 
Prine, 1. 143, 1 offer boldly: we will seat you highest. 
r8s2 R. S. Soares Sposce's Sp. Your i. 2 He never 
hesitated about offering to a lady, after a three days’ 
acquaintance, 

e. Comnt. To present for sale. 

1632 J. Havwaro tr. Béendt’s Hvomena 23,1 understand 
that your Steward hath offered to sale your goods. 1741 
Minpteton Creero I. v. 370 A particular estate..which she 
was now offering to sale. 4 Daily News 29 May 1,5 
Short attendance and very little wheat offering, 

f. In fo offer batile, ete. there is perh, some con- 
nexion with sense 5. 

1560 Daus tr. Sledane's Commnt. 64 So great a number of 
ennemies are assembled to offer battell, 1576 Fiesixe 
Panopl, Epist, 218 To keepe off Fortune furiously offering 
the combate. 1596 Snaxs. fan. Shr. v. ii. 162, 1 am 
asham’'d that women are so simple, To offer warre, where 
they should kneele for peace. 1839 ‘HiruwaLt Greece ti, 
VI. 239 Darius.. was about to meet him and to offer batile. 

4, with nf. To propose, or express one’s readi- 
ness (to do something), conditionally on the assent 
of the person addressed. 

1433 Kolls of Partt. VV. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford... 
offend and agreed hym to serve pe Kyng. a@1533 Lv. 
Bexners //t07 lix, 203 He offeryth to make amendes, 1588 
Iloxsoon in Border Papers (1894) 1. 306, | .. did offer to 
send Sir John Selby and towe others to confer with them. 
1634 Stal’, Werseet 7'raz, 185 They have too great plenty, 
anil offred to sell us some. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 270, I offered to go to the king, 1855 Tronicrr 
Belton Esti. 15 We had offered to accompany her to Belton, 

5. To make an atlempt to inflict, deal, or bring 
to bear (violence, or injury of any kind); to put 
forth one’s effort to make (attack, resistance). 

1530 Pacscr. 6436/1 Every man offerith hym wronge. 
¢1s90 Mariowe / aust. x, For the injury he offered me 
here in your presence. 1997 Suaxs. 2 //en, /I’, 1. i. at 
That hath enrag‘d him on, to offer strokes. 1613 Puxcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 708 [They] avenged themselves far such 
wrongs as hy the Turkes..had beene formerly offered them. 
1781 Ginson Decl. §& F. xxviii. INE. 84 The insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 202 Offering..serious resistance from the 
forts and batteries. 

b. with zf To make an attempt or show of 
intention (to do something); to essay, try, en- 
deavour. (In early use sometimes nearly = to 
venture, dare, presume, have the hardihood.) 

tg4o-1 Etyvor /wage Gov. 29 After that the emperour 
had concluded in this wise his reson, there was no man 
offred to reply thereto. a1gsz Unatt Royster D. 1. v. 
(Arb.) 38, I knocke your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 
1613 Jackson Creed 11. xxx. § 17 Heauing and offering with 
might and maine to get out. 1656 Be. Haut Breath. 
Devout Sout (1851) 201, | may nat offer to look into the 
bosoms of men, which thou hast reserved for thyself. 1703 
Moxon AMfeckh. Exerc. 37, Yon should not offer to cut the 
Grooves to their full width at the first. 1865 TRoLLorE 
Belton Est. xxiv. a84 He did not offer to kiss her. 

c. inir, with a¢; To make an attempt at or 


upon; toaim at. Now rare or Obs. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline u. i, (Rildg.) 278/1 Offering at 
wit too? why, Galla, Where hast thou been? 1649 Mitton 
Eikon, Pref., This Man, who hath offer'd at more cunning 
fetches to undermine our Liberties..then any British King 
before him. 1683 Burner tr. Afore’s Utopia (1684) 36 The 
Jests at which he offered were so cold and dull. 1687 — 
frav. iii, 1750) 169, 1 will not offer at a Description 
of the glorious Chapel. 17ox W. Worron J/ist. Aonte, 
Alexander iti. 521 Several offer'd at the Empire during 
his time, who came to nothing. 1847 Mrs. CARLYLE Le?t. 
If. 3 He did not offer at coming in. 4 

+ 8. intr. To incline, tend in some direction; to 
have an inclination or disposition fo. Obs. 

31639 Futter /foly War w. xiv. (1840) 203 They suspected 
him to be unsound in his religion, and offering to Christi- 


my) 


anity. fbid. v. xxv. (1840) 28 We find some straggling rays 
and beams of valour offering that way. 

7. ¢rans. To bring forward or put forth for con- 
sideration, to propound. (In quots. 1634, 1638, 
To ‘give’, let one have; to mention or cite by 
way of example.) 

1583 Buxreicu Let. fo Whitet/t in Fuller Ch. fffst. 1x. v. 
$9 But now they coming to me, I offer how your Grace 
proceeded with them, 1634 Sir T. Hixnerr /'rac. 43, 1 
will offer you a little of the Arabian ‘Tongue as is more 
spoken in that Countrey, 1638 /4/e, (ed. 2) 252 Vhe rest 
J offer not, this in my conceit sufficing. 1710 Priorat x 
Orig. Tithes v. 316 When all that J have offered hath been 
duly considered. 1796 H. Muster tr, S2.-Pierre's Stud, 
aVat, (1799) 1. 524 We shall offer a few thoughts hereafter 
on this part of Harmony. Jfod. On this I wish to offer a 
few remarks, 

8. Of a thing; To present (to sight, notice, cte. ; 
tu furnish, afford, give. 

1576 Formine Panopl, Rpist. 44 Sundcie circumstances 
which offered them selves to my judgement. 1698 Feven 
Ace. Ey fadia & 2. 36 N gravelly Forest with tall benty 
Grass, offers, besides its taking Look, diversity of Game. 
1729 Burter Pref Sera. Wks. 1874 Il. 5 Ie is searce 
possible to avoid jadging.,ofalinost every thing which offers 
telf to one's thoughts. 1834 Mrs. Somervince Conner, 
Phys. Se. iv, (1835) 42 Their motions offer the singular phe- 
nonenon of being retrograde. 
Life 41 Vach age offers its characteristic riddles. 

b. fuer, fur reff. To present itself; to occur. 
r6or Hottann /’éiny 1,57 There offereth to our eie, first 
the towne Nicara, 1696 Loud, Gaz. No. 3222/3 Uf the Wind 
and Weather offer for his Rmbacking. 1697 Devnet fee, 


Georg, wv. 631 Th’ Occasion offers, aud the Youth complies. 
1709 Steen Vater Na. 4 P21, E..shall take any ‘Thing 


that offers for the Subject of my Discourse. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas. x. e 8 Taking the first path that offered, we 
soon galloped out of the forest. 18g1 A. HH. Cracrcro Gen, 
Craufurd & Light Division 7 He ., distinguished himself 
wherever an occasion offered. 

Offerable forab'l), a. rare. [f. prea + -ABLE.] 
That can or may be offered. 

1577 Ferxe Confat. Purg. 290 The onely once offered 
and no more offeruble sacrifice of Christ his death, 1648 
W. Mountacve Devoute Ess.t.x. § 7. 124 Allowing all that 
hath Cesars Image onely on it, afferable to Cesar. 

Offerand, variant of Orrranxp Oés., offering. 

+ Offerd, offered, obs. ff. Arran, afraid. 

e12z00 Yrén, Coll, Hort. 195 He bed of harme offered. 
@ 1300 Iloréz & Bf, 652 Sore hi beob afferd. 

Offered (p'foud’, fpia. (f. Orrer +-Ep.J 

1. Brought as an offering; presented for aecept- 


ance, etc. : see the verb, 

e175 Lams. Lfont, 87 Pet ioffrede lomb pet be enzel het 
offrian bitacned cristes dedpe. 1566 Sucurms Devection 
Cvijh, The common prouerbe saith, that offered service 
stynketh, 1667 Mitton /. 4, 1x. 300 Thou thy self wich 
scorne And anger wouldst resent the offer'd wrong. 1681 
Bravenet Weth, Grace xxiii, 550 The refusal of offered 
salvation, 1697 Deypnn Mirg. Georg. a. 547 A..Goat.. 
Whose offer'd Entrails shall.-drip their Fatness from the 
Havle Broach, 1885 lthen2un: 25 July 1904/2 Faust..dine 
carded the offered aid. x ; 

2. (f Orren sd, 1b.) That has received an offer 
(of marriage), rare. 

3709 StveLe Tatler No. 52 3 Jt..assigns toa long Despair 
the Woman who is well offer'd, and neglects that Proposal. 

Offerer (pforas). [f. Orrer v. + -En},] 

1. One who offers a sacrifice, or prayer, etc. one 
who brings an offering. 

1382 Wyciir Z-vod, xxix. 33 That it be a pesible sacrifice, 
and that the hondes of the offrers ben halowid. 1526 
Tixnate //ed, x. 2 The offerers once povurged shulde have 
hadde no moare consciences of sinnes. 1624 F. Waite A'epé. 
Fisher 375 Prayers and Praises which the offerers vnder- 
stand not, a1716 Soutn Serv, (1718) Hf. 99 A fire, that will 
be sure 10 destroy the offering, thaugh mercy should spare 
the offerer. 1818 Lamp Pocus, fn a leaf of ‘Lives o 
Saints‘, The lone mite, the cup of water cold That in their 
way approved the offerer’s zeal. 

2. In other senses of OFFER v., q.v.: One who 
presents something for acceptance ; one who makes 
an offer or proposal; one who makes an attempt 
at something ; a bidder, ete. 

1g81 Murcaster /‘osttions xxxvii. (1887) 161 One may 
more then halfe gesse, what they will receiue, when none 
secth but the offerer. 1612 /2vo Noble K.v. vi, Nay, let's 
be offerers all. 1660 Futtur Afirt Tia Me (1841) 169 
The sufferers of violence would have been offerers of it, if 
empowered with might equal totheir malice. 1675 WycneRtey 
Country Wife & i. (1735) 14 He's one of those nauseous 
offerers at wit. 1826 Lame Elia Ser. 1. Pop. Fallacies xi, 
There are favours .. which confer as much grace upon the 
acceptor as the offerer. 1868 Perthsh. Frid. 18 June, The 
present Tenant (who is not to be an Offerer) will give 
directions for showing the boundaries. 

Offering (¢ferin), v4/. sd. Forms: 1 offrung, 
2-3 ofrung, 2-5 offringe, (3 -inke, -ingue), 3-6 
offring, -yng(e, 4-6 offeringe, -yng(e, 6- offer- 
ing. [OE. offrung vbl. sb. from offrian to offer. 
(Senses 1a and 2a were also expressed in ME. by 
OFFRAND from Fr.)} The action of the verb 
Orrer; that which is offered. 

1. a. The presenting of something to God (or to 
a deity or object of worship) as an act of worship 
or devotion ; sacrifice; oblation. 

¢ 1000 /Eceric Hout, I. 456 Seo offrung is nn unalyfedlic 
zefter Cristes Srowunge. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii, 19 
Hweeber ys mare pe offrung be beet weofud be ge-halzad ba 
offrunge?_ ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., pe offreng..pa offrenge. 
e300 frin, Coll, fom. 47 Pat on is childbed, and pat oder 


1892 Wesicotr Gospel of, 


OFFERTORY. 


chirchgang, and pe pridde pe offring. crago Old Kent. 
Serut. in O, &. Afise. 27 Me sal to dai mor makie offrinke 
an an opren dai, ¢1330 R. Brunxne Chror. (1810) 134 To 
fertre of Saynt Agate Richard made offeryng. ©1386 
Craucer C. 7. Prol. 450 In al the parisshe wif ne was ther 
noon, That to the offrynge bifore hire sholde goon. ¢1400 
Mavspey. (1839) ¥, 35 The kynges that made affryng to 
oure lord whan he was horn, 1546 J. Hrywaou fron, 
(1867+ £6 Men saie long standyng and smatil offring Maketh 
poore persons, 1847 Tesnyson /yvaes iv. rr2 And dress 
the victim to the offering ap. 
transf, €1430 Lypa, Miner Povens (Percy Society) $3 
And with his wynnyngis he makith his olfryng Atale stakis, 
sittyng ageyn the noone. 
b, The action of the verb OrFER, in other senses: 


tender or presentation for acceptance, for sale, cte. 

1668 Wiixins Aeal Char. . i. § 5. 40 Offering,..profer, 
tender, bid, overture. 1706 Puitiirs, Ofering, the Act of 
hin that cffers. 188g ur. Letce's Legic ao4 Offering scems, 
speaking generally, in favour of the seller,.buding is in 
favour of the buyer. 1900 Dai/y Vers 18 Sept. 2/5 Onl 
moderate offerings of hreadstufls were made. holders still 
adopting an attitude of reserve, 

2. coucr, a. Something presented to God (or to 
a deity, ete.) in worship or devotion ; ¢.. a slain 
animal, fruits, money, or other things, given as an 
expression of rcligious homage or as a feature of 
religious worship; a sacrifice; an oblation. 

Often qualified by a prec. word expressive of its natore or 
purpose, esp. in Bibheal terms relative to the Levitical 
Law; as édurnt., ae dl, gradi, heave-, meal, 
meal, pearte, Sta thank-, trespass-, water Yering, 5 
See these under their first elements. 

€ 1000 JELFRIC Gem. xaii, 7 Je axige hucer sco offrung sig. 
her ys wudu and fyr. 1160 Jatin Gesp, Mint, axitl 18 
Swa hwile swa swered on pare ofrange pe ofer-+ weofed ys, 
se is gellig. 1297 R. Giove. (Ralls! 11326 He wende to 
seinte frebeswipe .. & wel vaire is oflringe to be heye weued 
ber, ¢1386 Cuarces C. 7. Prol. 489 Rather wolde he 
yeuen out of doute Vn to his ponre parisshens aboute Of his 
offryng. 451 Aodls of Parlt. V. 21/1 ‘Tithes or offringes 
Leyng in Spirituelx mens hondes. “152 Aue. Hasuvion 
Catech. (1884) 24, 1 preferre the trew knawlege of Gad 
abone all brount offeringis. 1601 Suns. Ful. Co. ii, 39 
Plucking the intrailes of an Offering forth, 1667 Mui.tox 
PL. 44t His Offring soon propitious Fire fiom Heav'u 
Consum'd. 1986-7 tr. Aigahe's Cram, (1760) We 340 That 
jewels,.to the umount of many illions. shine as useless 
offerings in the church of Loretto, 1887 Bowen Jing. 
Enid un. 406 At the hallowed fires, when the offerings 
blaze to the skies, . 

b. Something offered to a person for his ac- 
ceptance, esp. as a tribute of honour or esteem ; 
a present, a gift. 

o14g0 Proutp, Harv, 362/2 Offerynge, or presaunt to a 
lorde at Crystemasse, ur ober tymys. 1634 Sik PT. Heearet 
Trav. 156 All which rabble receive liberally from such as 
incet them, Offerings of good will and Charitic. 1776 
Ginuon Deed. & F. xi E315 Crowns of gold, the offerings 
of grateful cities. 1882 Miss Beappos Vt, Aeval Iv. 105, 
I was not obliged to fling his offerings hack in his face. 

3. atirib. and Comb, ax t offringlac Lake sbl), 

995 in Kemble Cod, Dif2. V1. 130 Mio beewid vento Cyrcan 
--hyre heteran ofring-sceat, ¢1200 Oxsin 639 Offringlac 
ribht god inoh Affierr hiss Faderr wille. rgrz in South. 
well Fisft, (891) 1.15 That .. the ereitist bell... be rongen 
+, all the offeryng tyme. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Rubric, At the offeryng daics appoynted, 
eucry manne and woman shall paie to the Corate, the due 
and accustomed offerynges, rs91 Percivan. Sp. Dict. 
Obdéa, an offering, a rounde offering cake. 1673 Pexcuas 
filerimage (1614) 490 ‘They set it downe on their offering- 
stone, and worship it. 1784 Sir J. Cetium fist. Aazested 
(1813) 13 In 1358, the customary tenauts paid their lord ia 
Christmas a small rent, called offéring-sifver. 1853 Roex 
Ch, of Fathers Wii. 33 Their offerings of bread and wine, 
which they brought..baving their hands muffled up in a 
very clean fine tinen cloth or offering-sheet. : 

Offering, ff/.a. [f. Orrenv.+-inc?.] That 
offers, in various senses: see the verb. 

1596 Snans, 1 /fen, (Vv. i. 69 Wee of the cffring side, 
Mast keepe aloofe from strict arbitrement, 1656 Hevtn 
Sure, France Yo Rdr., Men..must not expect to be alwaies 
on the offering hand, hut be content to take such money as 
they use to give. @171g Burser Own Tiare un. (1724) 1.159 
No person..had_ the courage to move the offering proposie 
tions for any limitation of prerogative. 

Offertorial (pfanderiil), a rare". [. Ly 
offertori-tum OFFERTOWN+ -AL.] Pertaining to an 
offertory ; used in saerificial offerings. 


wide R. Hutcunson tr, Viresalingam's Fortune's Wheeb 
He] lighted some offertorial camphor. 


vi. 6: 

Offertory (p’fastari). Also 4 offretory, § 
offry-, offra-, 6 offi-, offytorie. [ad. eccl. L. 
offertéri-um (Isidore, a 640), offering-place, offering, 
oblation, etc. (ef. late L. offertor offerer (Commo- 
dianus, ¢ 245), med.L. oferta offering), f. late L. 
and Romanic efert- ppl. stem, substitated for od/a-, 
of offrre to OFFER: sec -onY. Cf. F. offertoire 
offering (14the. in Ilatz.-Darm.), It. offertorio ‘an 
offering, an offring place’ (Florio).] 

1. &.C.Ch. An anthem sung or said in the Mass 
immediately after the Creed, while the offerings of 
the people are being received, and the nnconsecrated 
elements are being placed on the altar. Inthe CA. 
of Eng., applied to the Scriptural sentences read or 
sung in the corresponding part of the Communion 


Service (now usually called offértory sentences). 
c1386 Crtaveer C. 7. Prol. 710 Wel koude he rede a lesson 

or a storie Bot alderbest he song an Offertorie [Camwd, AFS. 

Offratory]. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) V. 231 Pat pe 


OFFERTURE. 


grayel and be offertorie [z. 7. offretory] schulde be i-seide Lo 
fore pe sacrement [Caxton, sacrynge, 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. 437/2 After the preest sayth Oremus. .thenne he sayth 
the offrytorye. ¢1532 Du Wes /atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1063 
Wherfore than an the preest after the offytorie .. pray 
for me, etc.? 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, Then B44 folowe for the Offertory, one or mo, of 
these Sentences of holy scripture, to be song whiles the 
people doo offer. 1729 C. Wueatiey #4. Com, Prayer (ed. 6) 
vi. § 10, 284 Fhe Sentences. are in the place of the Antiphona 
or Anthem which we find in the old Liturgies after the 
Gospel, and which from their heing sung whilst the People 
made their Oblations at the Altar were call‘d the Offertory. 
1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), Ogertery. (1) An antiphon which 
used to be sung hy the choir while the faithful made Uheir 
offerings of bread and wine for the Mass, of gifts for the 
support of the clergy, cte. .. The Offertory is said immedi- 
ately after the Creed. : i 
2. That part of the Mass or Communion Service 
at which offerings are made; the offering of these, 
or the gifts offered. Also in &.C. CA. applied 


spee, tothe anticipatory oblation (see OBLATION 2). 

1539 Bh. Ceremonies in Suype Eccl. Mere. (1721) 1. u. 
App. cix. 287 ‘Then followeth the offertory, wherhy we be 
learned to prepare our selves by Gods grace to be an ac- 
ceptable ahiation to him. x5§§ Even Decades 224 When 
the preeste was at mid masse at the offitorie, the kitgs 
profered them selnes to go to kysse the crosse with the 
capytayne, but offered nothynge. 1662 FA. Cour. Prayer, 
Communion, Vhen shall the Priest return to the Lords 
‘Fable, and begin the Offertory, saying one or more of these 
sentences following, as he thtnketh most convenient in his 
discretion. 1852 Hook CA /ict. (1871542 The offertory 
is so called because it is that part of the Communion Service 
at which the offerings are made, 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed 3) 
s.v., The great oblation of Christ's body and blood must 
be carefully distinguished from the Offertory or anticipa- 
tory oblation of bread and wine. i 

3. fransf. ta. The offering of anything, esp. 
to God. Oés. 


1607 Markus Cava? vu. Ded., To offer to your vertues 
this poure offertory of my Inbours. 1622 Bacon //en. 1°77, 
8 Hee made Offertorie of his Standards, and had Orizons, 
and Te Deuns againe sung. 1649 Jer. Tavior G4 Erenp. 
Ad Sect v, We shall... exhibit to God an offertory in which 
he cannot but delight. 1660 Evrtyn wVews Jr. Brussels un- 
masked, Many .. would willingly sacrifice .. their present 
fortunes, and some of them their lives too, as a graceful 
offertory for such a seasonahle and all-healing mercy. 1684 
T. Hockts God's Decrees 162 The Jews did make these 
offertories by the especial dictates of God. . 

b. In recent use, An offering or collection of 
money made at a religious service. 

1862 Be. Mentey in Corenfey Standard Ang., Our offer. 
tory ever since the cathedral has been opened for divine 
worship has been about £ 300 instead of £.6. 1874 Sysonps 
bk, Italy & Greece (1898 J. xiv, 297 After the ceremony we 
.. contributed to three distinct offertories. 1879 FARRAR 
At. Paul}. 6 He ordered collections to he made for the 
poor at Jerusalem by a weekly offertory every Sunday. 
1891 Ch. Ptmes 22 May 496 1t is within a few years oon 
that the word ‘offertory’ has been freely uxed for any col- 
lection of money for religious purposes. A 

4. a. A cloth used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. b. A piece of plate used in the same. 
(Cf. Du Cange, offertoriun, for both senses.) 

1672 in Archaxol. Cantiana (1886 XVI. 354 note, Given... 
towards buyt.g some Plate, viz a flagon, offertory, patten, 
and chalice with a cover, for y* holy Communion. [1706 
Patures, Ofertoriwn (in old Latin Records', a piece of 
Silk or fine Linnen, antiently us‘d to wrap up the Occasional 
Qhlasions or Offerings, made in the Church.] 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Ecct. dist. 17th CON. v.64 The Chalices were cover’d with 
a Piece of Linen which was call'd the Offertory. 

5. attrib, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. . 90 So was the Paschall 
Lainbe [the type of Christ], aud the other offertory Lambes 
too. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6290/2 The Offertory Sentence 
heing read. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers }. v. 402 Beside the 
tunicle, there is worn by the subdeacon, .. the offertory-veil. 
1877 J. D. Cuamnrns Div. Worship 274 A principal Orna- 
ment to be used in Celebration 1s the certain’, or 
Offertory Veil. 1879 Heswa Stuetron Through a Needle’s 
Eye 1, 90 The offertory money passed through Mrs, Cun- 
liffe’s hands, 1886 Chr. Llerald (N.Y) EX 285 An offer- 
tory-box placed at the door of a famous pluce of worship. 


+O-fferture. Ods. [a. F. offerture offer (16th c. 
in Godef.), or ad. med.L. offertira offering, oblation, 
f. late L.and Romanic offert-+ spe prec. and -UnE.] 

1, Offering in worship. 

1595 Barnes Sonn, xxvi, As those three kings, .. By 
fae rich made royal offerture, Our new-borne Savionr's 

lessing to procure. 1624 F. Waite Aepé, Jisher 288 Their 
excessine worship by Vowes, Oathes, Offertures. 

2. The offering of something for acceptance; an 


offer, proposal, overture. 

1631 Celestina x. 117 How much more advantageous .. 
would an intreated promise have been, then a forced offer- 
ture? 1648 Arkon Sas. 29 Thow hast prevented us with 
offertures of Thy love. 1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Kownh 
Pref. 8, 1 .. received with much complacency this amicable 
offerture, 1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 355 More trans- 
ported with the love of poor empty enjoyments, than with 
the offerture of an eternal possession. 


Off-fal(1, obs. form of OFFAL. 

O-ff-fa:lling, Sc. [f.Orrady. + Fariine7d/.sb.] 
a. That which falls off; 4/ crumbs or scraps that 
fall from the table; flso fe. b. A falling off in 
health, excellence, or goodness. 

1636 Rutnerroap, Lett., to Lady Kenmure (1671) 1. 24 O 
how many rich off-fallings are in my Kings house! 1637 
fbid, (1881) 349 O that } hnd but Christ's odd off-fallings | 
a1649 Drums. or Hawrtn. /Jist. Seot., Fas. J 1655) 20 
Many who were accustomed to be Copartners of such off- 


£0 


fallings, began Lo storm and repine at his actions. 1825 
Jamieson, Of falling, a declension. It is often used of one 
who declines in health or external appearance; al>o in a 
moral sense. 

So Off-fa:ller (S¢.), one who falls off; a deserter. 

@1688 Hasmitton Let. ¥. Renwick in Shields Faithful 
Contend. (1780) 40 (Jam.) Shot at hy all ranks of off-fallers 
from the canse of God, 

O-ff-go. Sc. collog. [f. Orr- 3+Gosé.] Astart, 
beginning: = Go-oFF. 

1886 Stevenson Aina pped i. 5 The first.. will likely please 
ye best at the first off-go. 1896 lan Maciaren Nate Care 
negie 96 He wes a wee fractious an‘ self-willed at the off-go. 

So O-ff-go:ing vé/. sb., departure, going away, 
removal (in quot. 1770 affrié.) ; Off-going ffi. a., 
that goes off or away, or is being removed. 

1727 P. Waker Life Welrood in Biog. Preshyt, (1827) 1. 
186 He'll get a sudden and sharp Off-going. 1770 #. eséer- 
ton fuclos. Act 14 Leading and taking away the offzoing 
crop. 1861 W. Barnes in Wacw. Mag. June 130 The paths 
of the oncoming and offgoing hird. 1892 Sadishury Fral. 
6 Ang. 4/4 Annnal Sale by Auction of abont 3500 off-going 
Dorset Down Ewes, Lambs and Wethers. 

Off-hand, offhand (see below), adv. and 
adj, phr. [f. Orr prep. + Wann sd.] 

A. adv, (p-fhend), 

1. At once, straightway, forthwith; without pre- 
liminary deliberation SF pena extem pore, 

2694 Woon Life 3 Mar. (O. HS.) IH. 446 The speech 
before mention'd.. being off-hand upon the debates of the 
House of Commons, was burnout by command of the House. 
1711 Hearse Collect. (O. H. 3S.) HI. 207 He was a learned 
Man .. and would .. speak very neatly offhand in Latin. 
1764 Menu. G. Psaliunanazar 189 He read the office all ina 
good Latin off-hand, as the saying is, and without any hesi- 
tation or sulecism. 1849 FitzGeraty Lett. (1889) 1. 195 
Wonderful bits of Poems, written off hand at a sitting, most 
of them, 1872 Loweut H'és. (1890) 1V. 243 Habit is a 
growth and cannot be made off-hand. 

2. (it, From the hand with no other support. rare. 

1840 A. B. Loncsrarnt Georgia Scenes 11848) 203 That 
they [rifles] shonid be fired off-hand, while the shot-guns 
were allowed a rest, the distance being equal. 

B. adj. (pfhend; as predicate somet. p-fheend). 

1. Of action, specch, ete.; Done or made off- 
hand (see A. 1); nnpremeditated, extemporaneous, 
impromptu; having the air or style of something 
so done. free and easy, unstudied, unceremonious. 

1719 /*ree-thinker No. 107 ?2 A very Familiar, Off-hand 
Epistle. .fromva young Gentleman, 1785-go R. CumBeRLAND 
Observer No. 10g (R.) This .. supplies him with many an 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations. 1822 Hazuirt 7adle-t, 
Ser. 11, xvil. (1869) 344 The dashing off-hand manner of the 
mere man of business. 1844 Dickens Aflart. Chuz. vi, 
Speaking in his rapid, off-hand way. 1879 G. Merrorry 
Ligoist xvi. (1889) 147, ‘1 do not ride’, Laetitia replied to 
the offhand inquiry. 

2. transf. or persons: Doing or saying things 
off-hand, free and ready in action or speech; acting 


in an off-hand’ manner, unceremonions, curt, 
brnsque. 
1708 Brit. stpollo No. 89. 3/2 Who come like Master of a 


Riddle Or Off-hand Man upon a Fiddle. 1744 Ozet tr. 
Brantome'’s Span. Rhodoutontades + An_oft-hand ready 
Wit, and ay Words. 1853 Lytton Vy Novel nm. vi, 
Egerton is off-hand enough where he runs glibly thro’ para- 
graphs that relate to others. 1876 T. Haruy £the/berta 
(1890) 117 They are painfully off-hand with me, abselutely 
refusing to be intimate. 

Off-handed (pfhacndéd), a, =Orr-HAyp B.: 
esp. in reference to style or manner. (In quot. 1840 
irreg. as adv, =: OFF-HAND A. 1.) 

1835 Moore Diary 1s Aug. in Afent, (1856) VII. 103 Found 
Babbage very off-handed and agreeable. 1840 Baanam 
ingol, Leg., Hand of Glory ii, Nor, 11 venture to say, 
without scrutiny could he Pronounce her, off-handed, a 
Punch or vy udy, 1890 ‘ Ror Botprewoon’ Col Reformer 
(1891) 182 He's an off-handed ona 

Hence O:ff-ha‘ndedly aav., in an off-handed 
manner, in a free and easy style, without ceremony ; 
O:ff-ha‘ndedness, the aay of being off-handed. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VAM. 364 There is in them..an 

n off-handedness (to use a significant Irishism), 1883 

- M. Peaao Coxtrad. xix, He was quite conscious of the 
off-handedness of Dorotby's manner. 1893 G. ALLEN Seally- 
wag I. 40 Isabel Boyton answered a little offhandedly. 

Office (e'fis), sd. Also 3 offiz, 3-4 -is, 4 -iss, 
-ise, -ys, ofice, 4-6 offyce, (5 offyz, -ez, -esse, 
offic, ofic, 6 offes, A/. 6-7 officies). [a. AF. and 
OF. office (12th ¢. in Halz.-Darm.) = Sp. oftcio, 
It. officio, uffisio, ad. L. offcittm service, duty, 
function, ceremonial observance, business, place, 
appointment, in med.L. also service prescribed 
by the Church, introit, ecclesiastical court, building 
or place for work ; f. ob- (OB- 1 a) + -ficitem doing.] 

1. Something done toward any one; a service, 
kindness, attention. Chiefly with qualification, as 
good, kind office; office of kindness, etc. Hence 
with adj. of the opposite kind, as #U/, elc.: A dis- 
service. 

1382 Wycir 2 Cor. ix. 12 For the mynysterie of this office 
..abonndith by manye in doynge of thankingis to the Lord, 
1575 Q. Eniz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 278 Which we 
have hitherto forborne to graunt. .for the evell offices whiche 
her other Secretary did there. 1593 Suaxs. Kick. £7, ut. ik 
137 Little office Will the hatefull Commons performe for vs. 
1598 — Merry IV.1.i. 102, | would 1 could doe a good office 
betweene you. 1655 Sir M. Lancpats in Nicholas Papers 


| 


OFFICE. 


him some ill office. 1674 Essex Pafers (Camden) 1. 222, 
1 know,.that..y= design of getting themselves into y* place 
will encourage divers to doe me spightfull Offices. 1761 
Heme Hist. Eng. WW. xliv. 505 Those dl offices which his 
enemies..could employ against him. 1877 Sparrow Sern. 
x, 128 Making men capable of mutual offices of kindness, 
1887 Jessovp Arcady ii. 33 1b return she gets some little 
kindly office done for her. 

2. ‘That which one ought, or has, to do in the 
way of service; that which is required or expected: 
ta. gen. Duty towards others; a moral obligation 
(obs.). Db. Duty attaching to one’s station, position, 
or employment; a duty, service, or charge falling 
or assigned to one; a service or task to be per- 
formed ; business; function, one’s part. 

a1300 Cursor AT. 28366, 1..did min office na-pe-lese Pat 
vn-déspensed sang i messe. ¢ +330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
55 Forto reise pe treunge.. Pader & Thurston to bat office 
were fette. ¢ 1400 Mavunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 11g Hkane wate 
what he schall do and bisily tentez till aire officez. 1483 
Caxton Cato }vh, ‘Thon onghtest to be swete gracious and 
humble in thyn offyce or seruyse. 1534 Wuitinton Tellyes 
Offices 1. (3540) 27 Honesty, that is te offyce and dutie of 
man. @1548 Hatt. Chron, Hen. VII 61 To thentent yt he 
worthely might be called a king, whose office is to rnle and 
not to be ruled of other. 1603 See Meas, for Mw ii 13 
Dae you your office, or gine vp your Place. 1656 Stantey 
ffist, Philos. v. (1701) 183/1 “Fo make a Helm is the Office 
of a Ship-wright, but to use it rightly of a Pilot. 1699 J. 
Jackson in Jepys’ Diary V1. 212 ‘The Cardinal de Bouillon, 
appointed by the Pope to perform this office in his stead. 
21756 Mrs. Haywoou New resent (1771) 252 Her next 
office..isto rub the steveand fire-irons. 1832 Ht. MarTingay 
Hill § Vatley v.73 He..had. taken upon him the preacher's 
office. 1878 GiansTonE J’rive. Jfomer viii. 111 They exer- 
cise the offices of the judge, the priest, the counsellor, 

tc. Performance of a duty or function, service, 
attendance. Oés, 

¢1320 Sir Bewes 3555 (MS. A.) Panne eneriche marchal 
His 3erde an honde bere schal. While Benes was in pat 
office pe kinges sone.. A gede to Benes stable. 1535 Covea- 
DALE 1 Angs x. 5 Whan the Quene of riche Arabia sawe 
all the wyszdome of Salomon .. & the offyces of his 
ministers, and their garmentes..she wondred exceadingly. 
1621 Quartes Div, Poems, Hsther (1638) 10g We gave 
command ..That by the office of our Euunchs band, Queen 
Vashti should in state attended be. 

3. That which is done or is intended to be done 
by a particular thing ; that which anything is fitted 
to perform, or performs customarily; — FuNcTION 3. 

1340 4yenh. 50 ve isi heb tuo offices, huer-of pe on 
belongep to pe zuel3..Pe ober zuo is inspeche. 1390 Gowra 
Conf. 111. 85 he laste science..is Practique, whos office 
The vertn tryeth fro the vice. 1546 Be. Garpiner Deedar. 
Foye 8 ‘Then do you..offende in deuising the wordes 
{office and correlatiue) to signifie what fayth doth. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury ut. 320/2 It hath its name Cooler, from 
its Office, which is to coot the Hot Wort. 1774 Gotpss. 
Nat. fist. (x776) V1. 247 It sometimes happens, that when 
the animal is interrupted in performing the offices of exclu- 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's 
body. 1830 R. Knox Sécdard’s Anat, 198 The office of the 
arteries is to lead the blood from the heart into all the parts 
of the body. , oon 

+b. A bodily or mental function as operating ; 
the proper action of an organ or faculty. Ofs. 

1374 Cuaucra Bueth. 1. pr. ii. 4 (Camb, MS.) Whan she 
say me..with-owten office of tunge and al dowmb. ¢ 1425 
Found. St. Bartholomew's 52 The same day was restorid 
to hym the office of his tonge. 1604 Suaks. O74. wh. iv. 113 
Whom 1, with all the Office of my heart Intirely honour. 
21656 Ussnea Ann, vi. (1658) 778 A certain young man, 
who wanted his armes..perfurmed all things by the office 
of his feet. . . 

te. spec. The function or action of discharging 
excrement, etc.; excretion. Ods. (Cf. Aosse of office, 
llouse sd. r4b.) + 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 127 They beth maked for 
bothe That is to seye for office and for ese Of engendrure, 
1613 Purcuas Pitertmage (1614) 623 Washing themselves, 
as they doe also after the offices of Nature. 


4. A position or place to which certain duties 
are attached, esp. one of a inore or Jess public 
character; a position of trust, authority, or service 
under constituted authority; a place in the adminis- 
tration of government, the public service, the 


direetion of a corporation, company, society, etc. 
¢1250 Gen. & Ee, 2071 Du salt ben ut of prisun numen, And 
on din offiz set ayen. 21300 Cursor Af. 25031 Pilate was o 
gret officis [w. r. office] for ouer Iuns he was iustis. ¢1400 
Macnoav. (Roxb. xxx. 136 Ikane of pam hase sum office in 
pe emperour courte. 1433 Rodls of Parit, IV. 476/2 Chosen 
to the Office of Corouner. a 1548 Hatt Chrow., Hen. VI 
135b, The duke of Vorke was discharged of the office of 
Regent. 16aa Bacon ffex. V//, 38 He was taken into 
service in his court ta a base office in his kitchen. 1771 
Funius Lett. xlix, 255, 1..do not esteem you the more for 
the high office you possess. 1855 Prescott PAitip /f, 11, 1x. 
(1857) 305 He avowed his purpose of throwing up..all the 
offices he held under government. 1874 Green Short /Jist, 
Epil. 819 The claims of the Nonconformists were met in 
1868..by the abolition of all religious tests for admission to 
offices or degrees in the Universities. ai 
b. Inabsolute sense: Official position or employ- 
ment; sec. that of a minister of state. ence ¢o 
take Ofiees leave office, etc. Man of office,an officer 
orofficial, Jack in (out of ) office: sce Jack sh.) 36, 
tOf office (L.ex officio’, hy virtue of office, officially, Ods. 
1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 9600 ‘Io abbe men in offis Mid him 
bat of conseil were god and wis, a 1300 Cursor AL, 27170 
Man of office or dignite..werlds man, or clerc. 1389 in 
Eng. Gitds (1870) 21 It is ordeynede..what brother of yis 


_ (Camden) HL 128 He suspectes father Talbot hath donner / gilde be chosen in to office. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 


OFFICE. 


6959 He kepyd be kirk of office. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 302 A straunger and alyant, put in offyce by the 
Romayns. 1607 Suaks. 7imox 1. ii, 208 Would I were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd out. 1784 
Cowper Task w. 412 The rugged frowns and insolent rebufts 
Of knaves in office. 1845 Disratri Syéif wv. xiv. 1. 306 
* Peel ought to have taken office ’, said Lord Marney, 1880 
MeCartuy Own Limes IV. \viii. 259 He had cone into office 
at the head of a powerful party. 


e. Personified, or denoting an office-holder or 


office-holders as a body. 

x60a Suaxs. /fauz. wt. i. 73 The insolence of Office. 1634 
Massincer Very Woman i. ti, Now, master Office, What 
is the reason that your vigilant Greatness. locked up froin 
me The way to see my mistress? 1765 Breatiin Yudew, 
Paris cii, Coward Office..sneaks secure in insolence of 
state. 1781 Cowper Chartty 484 Except that Office clips it 
as it goes. A . ea 

5. A ceremonial duty or service; a rcligions or 
social observance ; esp, the rite or rites duc to the 
dead, obsequies; now chiefly in /as? office (-es). 

1387 Trevisa /Vigden (Rolls) II. 459 No fader folweb be 
offys of his sones geet (L. fidit conrttatur exseguias), 1535 
CovernaLe 1 CArou. xxix. 14 Golde (gaue he him)..for all 
maner of vessels of euery offyce. 1618 RowLanns Sacred 
Ment. 37 To show their love in this last office done Toa 
dead friend. 1662 StintinceL. Orig, Sacr. i. vii. § 10 ‘The 
other great offices wherein their Religion did so much 
consist, viz. Sacrifices, distinction of meats, observation of 
Festivals, circumcision, and such tike, 1712 Anotson Sfecd. 
No, 135 ? x An eminent Person,,used in his private Offices 
of Devotion to give Thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman. 18a Scotr Niged xxxvi, 1..will be first to 
render thee the decent offices due to the dead. ; 

6. £eel. An authorized form of divine service 
or worship: a. The daily service of the Roman 
breviary, comprising psalms, collects, and lections 
for the several canonical hours, which vary with 
the day (more fully Drusne Office) ; in the Church 
of England, Morning and Evening Prayer. 70 say 
office, to recite the Divine Office. b. ‘The introit, 
sung at the beginning of the Mass or Holy Com- 
munion; also, the whole service of the Mass 
or Holy Communion, e@. Any occasional service, 
as the Office for the Dead, for Baptism, for the 
Visitation of the Sick, etc.; also, « special form 
of service appointed for some particular occasion. 

erage Bechet g42 in S. Eng. Leg. |. 133 pis holi man.. 
song ane Masse of scinte steuene:.Pe furste offiz is propre 
inov: ta pe stat pat he was Inne, @ 1340 Hampore Psalter 
xxii. 7 Pis psalme is songen in be office of ded men. ¢ 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 86 Bi pis tyme. .bo prest 
bigynnes office of messe. /did. 581 Po preste turnes til his 
seruyce And saies forthe more of his office. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Co, Prayer 121 The office, or Introite (as they call it), 
3556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 ‘The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery came sodenly to Powlles..and dyd the offes 
hym selfe in a cope and no vestment, nor mytter, ior crosse, 
but a crose staffe. 1663 Cuas. HI in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 150 She is not only content to 
say the greate office in the breviere, every day. 1683 
Evetyn dfem. 9 Sept., It being the day of publiq thanks. 
giving for his Majesty's late preservation..there was an 
office us'd, compos'd for the occasion. 1746 in Wesley 
Princ. Methodist 29 Whoever..does not worship God in 
the Manner she prescribes..must be supposed to slight and 
contemn her Offices and Rules. 1845 Srepunn Covers, 
Laws Eng, (1874) 11. 246 The celebration of marriage in 
this country according to the office of the Church. 1850 
Mrs. pe aeon Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 149 Every day she 
recited the Office of the Virgin, 18599 Jeruson Briffany ix. 
142 Proceeded to sink the office of the dead. 1896 CA. 
Times 13 Nov. 520/4 There is an office for the reopening of 
a church in the Priest's Prayer-book. 

7. An official inquest or inquiry concerning any 
matter that entitles the king to the possession of 
lands or chattels: = /tguest of Office, INQuEST 1 b, 
To fiud (hlake, + return) an office, to return a 
verdict showing that the king is thus entitled. 
Office found, a. verdict having this effect. 

1434 Rolls of Pari. IV. 396/a Of the which Maner the 
saide Oratrice..be an office was put ont. 1472-3 /did. VI. 
25/2 That all Offices founden of the premisses or of any of 
theym..be..voide, 1509-10 Act 1 Hen, VIFF, c. 8 Diverse 
. have been,,disherited by escheatonrs and commyssyoners 
ey aes untrne offices to be founden. 1607 CoweLe Interpr., 
‘ Office doth signifie..also an Inquisition made to the Kings 
vse of any thing by vertue of his office who inqnireth. And 
therefore wee oftentimes reade of an office found, which is 
nothing but such a thing found by Inquisition made ex 
officio. 21645 Hasincton Surv, Worcs. (Worcs. Hist. Soc.) 
11. 531 Bewdley..became..the joynter of hys widowe.,as 
was found by an office after her descesse, 1768 BLAcksTONE 
Contun, U1. xvii. 259 If they find the treason or felony..of 
the party accused. .the king is thereupon, by virtue of this 
office found, intitled to vehis forfeitures. 1877 Burroucns 


Taxation 277 There may be a forfeiture without such office 
found, 


8. A place for the transaction of private or public 
business of some kind; often including the ‘ staff’ 
by which the business is conducted, or denominat- 
ing the department of which they are officers. 
Applied to the room or department in which the 
clerkly work of an industrial or other establish- 
ment is done, a counting-house; also to that in 
which the business of any particular department 
of the operations of a large concern is conducted, 
as the booking-office, goods office, ingutry office, lost 
Property office, superintendent's office, etc. at a rail- 
way station. Formerly used of the court of an 

Vor. VII, 


81 


| ccclesiastical official, as still of a police court 

(folice office) ; now, often preceeded by a possessive 

case, or combined with a sb. indicating the busi- 

hess or purpose, as collector's, tuspertor"s, susceyor’s, 
lown-clerh’s office; assay-, box-, coach-, Crown-, 

Jire-, post-, telegraph-office, cte. The more impor- 

tant of fhese are noticed as combinations under 

the first clement or as main words. 

61386 Ciavcur Arfar's 7. 279, | wol han xij. pens..Or 
1 wol sompne hire vn-to oure office. ¢14g0 Promp, Mari. 
363/1 Olfyce, or place of offyce, efficina. 1521 in Foxe 1, 
% alé, (1583) 822/1 Whether she was euer detected to the 
office of Willi. Smith late Bishop of Lincolne. 61x Utace 
2 Chron, xxiv. a1 At what time the chest was bronght vito 
the kings office. 1625 Masstncer Ver Wage ivy, ili, A debt 
to which My vows, in that high office registered, Are 
faithful witnesses. 1631 [sce CROWN OFFICE} 1642 Assurance: 
office [see AssuRsxcr 5) 1735 Pork Doane Sat. iu. 71 [is 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire. 1819 Knars Led. 
to Reynotds 22 Sept. in Ld. Woughton Li 11845) 11. 26 
There will be some of the family waiting for you at the 
coach-office, 1849 Tuacktaay Peadeanis xxxv, ‘The ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ bad its offices ..in Catherine street. 1855 
Macautay Mist. Aug. xvili, 1V.131 The offices [of the Mast 
India Company] which stood on a very small part of the 
ground which the present offices cover. 1885 Laz Times 
Rep. LAL 459/17 Griffith, having taken offices a few doors 
off, also carried on the business of a solicitor. 

ig. 1665 Nevnuan Wed. Medicine 382 The Liver is not 
the office of Sanguification, 

b. Sometimes transferred from the place of 
business to the company or corporation there 
established, as in sfsserance or Jusurance Office 
(cf. the Post Office’. 

1646 Insnring-Office [see Ixsurinc 77: 
surance Office [sce Ixsuraxcr 5]. 1693 Assurance Office 
[sce Ixscrn a. qc]. 1982 (tte) ‘The Pha: Fire Office. 
1858 [.p. St. Leonarns //andy-Lk. Prop. Law v.29 Uhe 
tenant's. .insuring in an office..not authorized by his tease. 
3870 T. B. Srracuuin Frat Just. Actuaries XV1.77 The 
Office assures to him..a sum of money payable in certain 
contingencies, 1883 Chaulers' Bucych V 601 Props ivtary 
Companies being those offices possessing a capital the 
property of the partners. JWutual Offices, where the mem- 
bers themselves constitute the company. .Ved. In what 
Office are you insured? ‘hat is an old-established office. 

| @ (With capital O.) With defining adj. or 
attrib, sh.: The building or set of rooms in which 
the business of a department of government ad- 
ministration is carried on, as the Colonial, Foreign, 
flome, War Office, etc.; the persons engaged in 
carrying on the business of the department ; esp. 
the responsible head of the department and his 
immediate coadjutors. See Forricy, lone, War, 
elc.; also Posr Orrice. 

1707 J. Cuampernayxn SGA Brit, 599 A List of the 
Officers of the Admiralty-Office. /éfe, 690 The Places 
where the several Offices are kept..'he ‘I'reasury Office 
is in the Cockpit .. Stamp-Office, is in Lincolns-[nn 
Square [etc.). 1839 Penmy Cyl. XIV. 116 (London—Public 
Buildings) Excise Office 1769. Plain in design, but of most 
commanding aspect. /é/d. State-Paper Offices, St. James's 
Park. 1863 H. Cox /us##t. ut. vill. 712 Before [1854]..the civil 
administration of the army was divided,.among the offices 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary-at- War, the Ordnance 
Office, and the Commissariat. fos, In 1855 the office of 
Secretary-at-War was consolidated with that of the Secretary 

| of State for War.,The department thus constituted is the 

| existing War Office. /é¢¢. 713 Officers of the Commissariat 
. render directly to the Audit Office..accounts of the whole 
of their cash and store transactions. ores 

d. Holy Office (A. C. Ch.), an ecclesiastical 

| tribunal for the suppression of hercsy and punish- 
ment of heretics: = Inquisition 3. 

1947-41 Cuamners Cyct., fuguisition or the Holy Office. 
1797 Ars. Rapcuirre /fa/ian xvi, A true instrument of 
arrestation from the Holy Office, 1855 Prescott Php 7 /, 
ue iii, (2857) 223 A platiorm was raised ..on which were 
ranged the seats of the inquisitors, emblazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Office. 1862 Lone. IM ayside Jun, Tor- 
qguemada 112 ‘The Holy Office, then, must intervene !’ 

9. 7/. The parts of a honse, or buildings attached 
to a house, specially devotcd to household work 
or service ; the kitchen and rooms connected with 
it, as pantry, scullery, cellars, laundry, and the 
like ; also, often including stables and other out- 
houses, the barns and cowhouses of a farm, etc. 

[e 1386 Crtaucer Clerk's 7. 208 Houses of office stuffed 
with plentce Ther maystow seen of deynteuous vitaille.) 
a1g48 Hatt Chron, flex. VIET 74 Pitcher house, Larder 
and Poultrie, and all other offices large and faire, 1662 
Geruiea Prine, 36 ‘The Kitchin or other Offices and 
Selleridge. 1798 Yiwes 28 June 4/3 To be sold..a..free- 
hold house, with..numerous attached and detached offices 
of ever: description. 1799 J. Roueatson Agric. Perth 52 
The offices are also improved..forming generally a square 
hehind the dwelling-house, with the dunghill or straw-yard 
in the center. 1846 Mas. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 57 Ashe 
passed by the areas of the fashionable squares, and imbibed 
the aroma of stews and ragofits pol from the offices. 
1881 Russet. //aigs lotrod. 7 The usval outbuildings and 
Offices which such fortified places contained. 

b. sing. A privy, Cf. Ease 8 b. 

2797) (4ifée) The Grand Mystery..proposals for erecting 
500 Publick Offices of Ease in London and Westminster. 
1871 E. Jenkins Ginx's Baby i. (1879) 9 The forty-five big 
and little lodgers in the house were provided with a single 
office in the corner of the yard. 


+10. a. A kecper’s beat, Obs. 


1617 Assueton Jrul, (Chetham Soc.) 60 All hunt in James 
Whitendales other, ae ; 4 


1651-1841 }n- 


| 


OFFICE-BEARER. 


tb. éransf. (Sec quot.’ slang. Obs. 

arjoo B. E, Dict. Cant, Crew s.v., élis Office, any Man's 
ordinary Flaunt, or Plying-place, be it Tavern, .\e-house, 
Gaining-house. . 

Li. sang. A hint, signal, or private intimation; 
esp. in phr. /o give (or fake) the office. 

1803 Sporting Mag. X XA, 327 Giving the office—is when 
en suffer any person, whe may stand behind your chair, to 
ook over your hand. 1811 Lex Bal. sv, "To wive the 
office; to give information, or make signs to the officers 
totakea thief, 1812 J. 1. Vaux Flash Dict., Office, a him, 
signal or private intimation..to_ fake the office, is to under- 
stand and profit by the hint given. 1841 J.T. Hewett 
Parish Clerk 11. 258 Playing us foul, and giving the office 
to the Philistines. 1890 ‘Rotr Botprewoop ' Aoddery wouter 
Arms xiv, Ride about the country ull I give yon the office. 
31897 Onting (U. 5.) XXX, 112/2 The dropping of the hands 
is called ' giving the office ' to start [a four-horse coach}. 

2. atirib, and Comb. a. attrib., as (senses 2, 4) 
office badge, chair, duly, + fellow; (sense 6) office- 
book ; (sense 8, office belt. boy clerk, copy (see quot), 
drawing, girl, hours, stool, work, etc. D. objective 
and obj. genitive, as ‘sense 4° offce-giver, -holter, 
-holding, -hunter, -jobbing, -secker; office-seeking 
atlj.; (sense §) office-cleaner, -heeper. Also OFFICE- 
BEARER, -HOUSE, cle. 

1594 Contention u. ii, 25 This my staffe, mine *Office 
badwe in Court. 1842 J. ‘f. Hewerntr Jarish Clerk Th 71 
A brass plate with ‘“oftice-bell’ upon it. 2869 FREEMAN 
orm, Cong, WV. xi, 30 The two chief ministers of the 
funeral ceremony .. beaming their “office-books in their 
hands, 1899 Weston, Gas. 17 Apr. 4/1 ‘Ihe. officials 
{in New Vork] intend to dismiss the large force of “office 
boys in the various departments and replace them by 
office girls. args Wyeurrnry Post, Wes. (1728) 168 
Hfow many Sots have had the Luck to wear A Chain of 
Gold, and fill the *Office-Chair! 1899 Marly Merws 21 
Apr. 5 ‘2 Charwomen, “office-cleaners, pensioners. 1880 G. 
Merepitn Vragic Cont, (1881) 126 Am I net precise as an 
“office clerk 7" she said. 1848 Wiarton Lae Ler, Offce 
copy, A Vanscript of a proceeding filed in the proper office 
of a court under the seal of such office. 1855 Acclesivdogést 
XVI. 204 Mr. Slater sends an ‘uffice-drawing..of a pro- 
jected cathedral for South Australia. 1672 Owen Diese. 
Avang, Love 221 Mf it be not part of their *Office-Duty, to 
walk over them. 1653 GrimaLpe Chero's Offces i (1558) 
138b As yet Aquilins, my “office felowe, and familiar, had not 
sette furth the cases, that shonlde be counted couine. 1817 
W. Irvine in LY & Lett, 11864 1. 392, T should not like vo 
have my name hackneyed about among the cffice-seekers 
and ‘office-givers at Washington, 1854 J. 1. Sirenuas 
Centr, Aner, (1854) 4. *Office-holders, civil and military, 
1860 Mot.ey Vetser?, (1868 1, i. r2 The office holders:. 
were not greedy for the spoils of office. 1890 Gross Guild 
Werch, 1. ito Vheir anxiety to be rid of the burden of 
*office-holding. 3852 Srek's Florist 260 Karly rising has 
compensated for long ‘office-hours. 1810 W. Favixc in 
“Life & Lett. 1864) t. 243 The crowd of *office-huntera. 
?¢1670 (title) An Humble Proposal to Parlinment against 
*Office-Jobbing, 1707 J. Cuamnrrtaynn 94, Gt. Brit. 509 
The Lord Privy Seal and his Officers..Richard Fountain, 
“*Office-keeper. 1766 Gorosm. Ife. 11 xx, He assured me 
that L was on the very point of ruin, in listening to the 
office-keeper's promises. 1817 “*Office-secker [see offices 
giver). 1877 Tatmacr 50 Ser. 2 The office-seekers had 
all folded-up their recommendations and gone home. 1884 
WManch. Exam, 16 Oct. 5,2 The *office-seeking throng, who 
do so much to win elections. 1837 Dickexs ck, lv, 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs 
of an “office stool, 1889 Jrssorp Coming of Friars iii. 130 
The greater portion of work done in the Scriptorium was 


mere *uffice work, 
+ Office, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Orricy J 


1L. énir, To perform divine service: — OFFICIATE 
vw F 

€1449 Pecock Refr. 1. vi. 173 The same preest schulde 
office to God. 1802 Ord. Crysten Alon (W. de W. 1506) We 
xxi. 237 The clerke so ordeyned sholde not offyce. 

2. frans. ‘Vo perform in the way of duty or 


service. vare—!, 

r6ox Suaks. Ad's Wedd in. it, 1ag Although The ayre of 
Paradise did fan the house, And Angles offic'd all. 

3. To appoint to, or place in, office. rare. 

i611 Suaks. Wint, 7.1. ii, 17a So stands this Squire 
Offic'd with me. 1763 CuuncuiLe Dued/ist u. 223 Before her 
Magna Charta lay, Which some great Lawyer..was offie’d 
to explain. ; 

4, To drive by virtue of one’s office. nonce-use. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. ii, 68 You shall perceive, that a 
Jacke gardant cannot office me from my Son Coriolanns, 

5. slang. To ‘ give the office’ to (a person); to 
give private notice of (something): see prec, sd. 11. 

181a Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 283 ‘This letter was to office 
Trist about laying hets on thick. 1819 Moore Yom Cridd's 
Ment. 19 To office, with all due dispatch, throngh the air, 
To the Bulls of the Alley the fate of the Bear. z 

ITence + Ovfficed pf/. a. a. Having a parficular 
function ; b, Of a church: sec quots. 1598, 1611. 

1598 Foro, Oficiata chicsa, a church well officed, id est, 
ae serued, or duly serued. 1604 Suaks, O14. 1. ili. a 
When tight wing’d Toyes Of feather'd Cupid, seele.. My 
speculatiue, and offic’d [Qos, active] Instrument. 1611 Ftorio, 
op ciata Chiesa, a Church officed or serued. Offciato, 
officed, serued with due office. 

Office-bearer (e'fis\béoraz), One who bears 


or holds office ; an officer. a 
1645 Durve /sracl’s Cal? 12 Civill and Ecclesiastical 
office-hearers. 1853 Macautay fist, Eng. xvi. LUT. 694 
One [Act]..required every officebearer in every Universit 
of Scotland to sign the Confession of Faith. /did. xix. TV. 
376 The right..of the office bearers of the Church to meet 
and deliberate touching her interests. 1865 M. Axxoto 
Ess. Crit. 875) 10 As a pian citizen of the republic of 
letters, and not as an office-bearer in a hierarchy. " 


OFFICE-HOUSE. 


Office-house. A ‘house of office’ (Hose 
56.1 14); now only f/. apartments or outhouses for 


the work of domestics, offices (OFFICE 5. 9). 

63450 St. Cuthderi (Surtees) 8018 Pe bischope gart make 
all pe kirke, Pe monkys baire office hous gart wyrke. 1632 
Litacow 7raz, x. 444 This Pallace..hath neither outward 
walles nor gates..saue oncly some office huuses without. 
1637 Ruturerroro Let?. (1862) I. 21r A field and an office. 
house for the zeal of His servants to exercise themselves in. 
1720 Lond. Gas. No. 5866/3 A_large fine House and_con- 
venient Office houses of “i Kinds. 1827 CariyLe Geri. 
Ron. 11. 120 A hut, and various ruined office-houses. 

Officeless (p'fislés), a rare. [Sce -LESS.] 
Having no office, ont of office. 

1483 Cath. Ang. 258/2 Officeles, fanucemis .. afficiperdus. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. x 739. | now must wander through a 
world All officeless and cold. 

+ O-ffice-man. Sv. Obs. An officer ; an official. 

1578 Linorsay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (1899) 1. 305 (The 
king) thair tuike wpe house with all maner of office men that 
Was necessar to be had ffor him. 1583 in Maitland ///s/. 
#din, (1733) 230 The Magistratts and Office Men, sic as 
the Provest, Baillies, Dean of Gild and Thesaurer. @ 1639 
Seotmiswooo //ist. Ch. Scat. vt. (1677) 497 The Ambassador 
.. had office-men standing by him to wait. 

Officer (p'fisa1), sé. Also 4 officere, -iser, -yser, 
oficere, 4-6 offycer, 4-7 -icier, 3 -ycere, -ysere, 
(-yeyr, -iceer, 6 offecer, -eser, -esar), Sc. 5-7 
officiar, (6 -iciare, -iecear). [a. AF. officer = 
OF. officrer (1334 in Godef. Compl), ad. med.1.. 
offictarius, f. ofictum OFFICE: sce -ER2,] 

+1. Onc towhom a charge is committed, or who 
performs a duly, service, or function; a iinister ; 
an agent. Ods. exc. when qualified as in 2. 

€1380 Wyetir Sef. i Zs. 111. 346 So if apostlis .. sawen bus 
prestis serve in be Chirche, bei wolden not clepe hem Cristis 
ofliceris, but officeris of Anticrist. ¢ 1425 Lys. al ssembly v 
Gods 446 Remembre howe ye made me your offycere, All 
tho with my dart fynally to chastyse That yow dysobeyed. 
1601 Suaks. Adf's Ned7 10. v.18, Eknow that knaue,..a filthy 
Officer he is in those suggestions for the young Earle. 16x 
Sir J. Sempi. Saerilege dandied 28 So long as God hat 
Officiars of his worship on Earth; so long must Tithes be 
their Inheritance. 1634 Mictos Camus 218 He, the Supreme 
Good, to whom all things ill Are but as slavish officers of 
vengeance, 1669 Pexx Vo Cross xiv. $2 The Luxurious 
Eater and Drinker..has an Officer to invent, and a Cook to 
dress..the Species. 

2. One who holds an office, post, or place. 

a. One who holds a public, civil, or ecclesiastical 
office; 2 servant or minister of the king, as one of 
the great functionaries of the royal houschold, etc.; 
a person anthoritatively appointed or elected to 
exercise some function pertaining to public life, or 
to take part in the administration of municipal 
government, the management or direction of a 
public corporation, institution, ete. In early use, 
applied esp. to persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of law or justice. 

Often with qualification defining the nature of thic office, as 
officer of health (see Huarirurb', ofthe lfouschold, of Justice, 
Of the Law, of State, vte.; government, municipal, public, 

USTOM-HOUSE, MepicaL, Returninc, Revenue officer, etc. 

€1325 Song Deo Gratias 73 in &. E. Po (1862) 126 Zif bou 
be made an officer... What cause bou demest loke hit be cler. 
€13330 R. Drunne Chron. (1810) 312 Pe Kynge’s ansuere was 
smert, & said, ‘I se [3e] wille .. so lowe me to chace, myn 
officers to change, & mak bam at jour grace’, 1375 BarBour 
Bruce t. 191 Schyrreffys and bailgheys .. And alkyn othir 
officeris, ‘hat for to gowern land afferis. ¢1400 MauNnEv, 
(Roxb.) ti. 7 Afterward was oure Lord ledd before be bischope 
and pe officers of be lawe. 1413 J’fler. Sowle 1. xxxvili. 
(1859) 65 In your assyses al your offycers in the countre, done 
wel theyrdeuoyre. ¢1430 Lyos. Adin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 
Offall thi warde thou art madeofficeer. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. 
& Lim. Mon, xv. (1885) 148 Pe grete officers off be lande, as 
Chaunceler, tresourer, and prive seell. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 423 
Paiementes. .totbe Maire, Shiref, Recorder, and othir officers. 
3578 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot, vi (1677) 293, According 
‘to this division arises a sort of threefold Officiars in the 
Church. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. ii. 3, 1 am an Officer of State, 
and come to speak with Coriolanus. az Hare Prive. 
Orig. Man. 1, . 4 What fashion Cloaths che Roman Officers, 
Military, Civil or Sacred used. 1802 Hamitton H7&s. (1886) 
VIE. 233 The first officer of the government..speaking in his 
official ca ity. 1834 Act 4 & 5 Wilt. (V,c. 768 109 The 
Word ‘ Officer ‘ shall be construed to extend to any... Person 
who shall be employed in any Parish or Union in carrying 
this Act or the Laws for the Relief of the Poor into 
execution, 3845 McCutiocn Taration u. ix. (1852) 328 
Governments have usually consulted the officers employed 
in the collection of the revenue respecting the best modes of 
rendering taxeseffectnal. 1849 Macactay //ist. Eng.ii. 1. 175 
Another act..required every officer of a corporation toswear 
that he held resistance to the king’s authority to be in all 
cases unlawful. a2 1860 Orderin Archbold oar Law (ed. 10) 
71 The guardians shall .. appoint fit persons to hold the 
under-mentioned offices, ... 1. Clerk to the Guardians. .. 4. 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse. 5, District Medical 
Officer. 6. Master of the Workhouse...10. Porter. 11. 
Nurse. x2. Relieving Officer. 1874 Stuees Const. /Tist. xi. 
1.343 The great officers of the household..furnish the king 
with the first elements of a ministry of state. 

b. A person engaged in the management of the 
domestic affairs of a great household or collegiate 
body, of a private estate, etc. ; + formerly, also, a 
subordinate of such an officer; a menial, domestic. 

€1386 Craucer Clerk's 7. 134 Heervp on he to hise officeres 
Comaundeth for the feste to purveye. — Shipman's 7. 65 
(This Monk hath] eek an Officer out for to ryde ‘I'o seen hir 
giaunges and hire bernes wyde. ?¢1475 Ser. lowe Deere 
460 ‘The officers sone can he call, Both ussher, panter, and 
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butler. 1526 Pilzr, coy. (W. de W. 1531) 151 For the, 
officers in monasteryes of religyon vseth the workes of the 
actyue lyfe. 1601 Suans. Tieed. WW. 1t. v. 53 Calling my 
Officers about me, in my branch'd Veluet gowne. 1611 — 
Cymub, v1.4. 65 Caesar, that hath moe Kings his Seruants, 
then Thy selfe Domesticke Officers. 

e. A person holding office and taking part in the 
management or direction of a society or institution, 
esp. one holding the office of president, treasurer, 
or sceretary; an office-bearer. 

u7tr StERLe Sfect. No. 78 » 5 At last the Society was 
formed, and proper Officers were appointed, 1862 Andes $ 10 
in fraus. Philol. Soc: p.iv, A General Meeting shall be 
Keld annually ..to elect the Officers for the ensuing year. 
1897 T. Homes in Charity Organi. Rew, Apr. 201 A hos. 
pital in old times was a place for the gratuitous reception 
of cases grave enough, in the judginent of its officers, to need 
treatment in the wards. 

d. Officer of (af) arms, a herald, pursuivant. 
Cf. Arw sé.2 15, HeRAnp sé. 1d, Kinc-or-ArMs, 

exgoo Shree Ktugs Sons 32 Som officers of armes & pur- 
ceuantes that had be at this iourney wente in all haste to 
the kynge, & tolde hym all the maner..therof. @ 1548 Hatt. 
Chron, Edw, FV, 229 This counterfeight Herault ., there 
puton his cote of Armes, The Englishe out-skourers per- 
ceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of armes, gently 
saluted hyn. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, £7, 1. i. 204 Lord Marshall, 
command our Officers at Armes, Be readie to direct these 
home Alarmes. ae 

3. spec. A petty officer of justice or of the peace; 
a sheriff's serjeant, bailiff, catchpole; a constable 
(now vare in England); +a jailer ; an executioner 
(obs.). See also PEACE officer, Police officer, 
SHERIFF'S officer. 

(ce 1440 fromp. Parc. 363/1 Offycere of cruelte, as bayly, 
or iaylere, or other lyke.} 15.. Adam Bel & Clr of Clough 
321 Wyllyam sterte to an officer of the towne, I1ys axe out 
of hys hande he wronge. 1584 J. Newerry Zef.in Arb. 
Garner III, 182 With officers, | went divers times out of 
the Castle in the morning, and sold things; and, at night, 
returned again to prison. 1593 Suaks. 3 éfen, VF, v. 
vi.12 The Theefe doth feare each bush an Officer. 1596 
— Rich. (74, %. i 28 Come leade me Officers to the blocke 
of shane. 1597 Swen De Merb. Sign. s.v. Schiregfe, The 
Schireffis serjand, or officiar, suld haue ane horne. ~ 1609 — 
Reg. Maj. 7 The summons sall be tiade be ane lawfull sum- 
moner (or officiar). 1819 Suetrey Ceci v.i. 35, | doubt not 
officers are, whilst we speak, Sent to arrest us. 1884 Boston 
(Mass.) ¥rnd. 23 Aug, Sergeant McPryan .. was set upon 
by a crowd of roughs, who threw him down and kicked him 
in a most brutal manner. In trying to use his revolver the 
officer shot himself through the left thumb. 1888 E. 1. 
Marsuacy in ¥. 6 QO. 7th Ser. VI. 237/2 It is no solecism to 
call a police constable an ‘officer’ .. A police-constable is a 
peace officer, with the rights and duties of such, and is there- 
fore entitled to be styled an ‘officer '. 


4. A person holding a military or naval com- 
mand, or occupying a position of authority in the 
amy, navy, or mercantile marine; sfec. one hold- 


ing a commission in the army or navy. 

Officers in the army and navy are sometimes divided into 
combatant and non-comébatant (the latter comprising medical 
and commissariat officers, paymasters, etc.). In the army: 
they are distinguished as general, staf/, commissioned (field 
and company), brevet, and non-commissioned officers + inthe 
navy as commissioned, warrant, and petty officers. (See 
these words.) + Comunissionafficer: see COMMISSION sé. 13. 
Officer of the day, ‘an officer whose iminediate duty is to 
attend to the interior economy of the corps to which he be- 
longs, or of those with which he may be doing duty’ 
(Stocqueler). Officer of the deck, the officer temporarily in 
charge of the deck of a vessel, and responsible for the ship's 
management. FLaG-orricrr: see the word. (The appella. 
tion was app. used on shipboard earlier than in the army.) 

f1s65 Sir J. Hawkins’ and Voy. in Arb. Garner V. 88 10 
cutting of the foresail, a marvellous misfortune happened to 
one of the Officers in the ship. 1398 W. Praitutes Linschoten 
in Arb. Garner IIT. 422 All the Officers of the ship assembled. 
fbid. 423 There grew a great noise and murmuring in the 
ship, that cursed the Captain and Officers, because the ship 
was badly provided. 1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 
8 Ile allows no Distinction betwixt an Officer and a Swabber. 
1788 Neison 26 Dec. in Nicolas Dysf, (1845) 1. cid The want 
of good Petty Officers, and cones uen good Lieutenants, 
. .[was] most severely felt during the late War. 5867 Suyrii 
Sailor's Word-bk., Officer of the Watch, the lieutenant or 
other officer who has charge of, and commands, the watch. 
1884 Par Austace 5, | would rather be a naval officer. 

1599 Suaus. /fen, V1. 1.37 Pist. .. Art thou Officer, or art 
thou base, common, and popular? | Avng. 1 ama Gentleman 
ofa Company. 1607 — Cor. tv. vi. 30 Cains Martius was A 
worthy Officer i’ th’ Warre, 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. 
IVarres 297 Hereupon, the other Officers and Souldicrs also 
earnestly perswaded Frederick to surrender. 1698 Luttrun. 
Bricf Ret. (1857) 1V. 392 All the disbanded officers, that are 
to have half pay, to doe duty in the standing regiments. 
1766 Char. in Ann. Reg. 10 They become colonels, before they 
are officers, and then generals, without any other difference 
thantime. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 138 The Captain, or 
Officer of the Day, is..to inspect the meals, in order to see 
that they are wholesome, sufficient, and properly cooked, 
1881 Aforn, Post 29 Sept. 5/4 Vhe staff is entirely composed 


‘of cavalry officers. 


5. A member of a grade in some honorary orders. 

(In the Legion of Honour, a member of the grade next 
above that of chevalier.) 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 193/2 Legion of louor... This 
order consists of five divisions: chevaliers, .. officers, cour- 
muanders, grand officers, and grand crosses. .. To obtain the 
rank of officer it is necessary to have served four years as a 
chevalier; an officer must serve two years to become coim- 
mander. 

6. attrib. and Coméb. (chiefly in sense 4%, as 
officer-tnstructor ; officer-like adj.; officer-tree, an 
officer's saddletree, 


if 


ee 


OFFICIAL. 


1859 Aluskeiry Instr. 63 The diagrams of the performances 
of each squad or section are .. to be handed over to the 
*officer-instructor, or battalion sergeant-instructor. 1898 
Westin, Gaz, 21 Apr. 6/3 The Russians have .. insisted on 
the dismissal of the Briush officer-instructors in the Chinese 
naval torpedo schools, who are to he replaced by Russian 
naval officers. 19778 Haaitton Wés. (1886) VII 537 Such 
carelessness and indifference to the service as is subversive 
to every *officer-like quality. 1862 Marc. Goopman Zafer. 
Ling, Sister of Mercy 231 The medical officer of the g2nd, 
an exceedingly officer-like and handsome man. 1894 //ar- 
per's Mag. Feb. 350, 1 carefully adjusted my Whitman‘s 
*officer-tree over a wealth of saddle blanketing. 4 

Hence (sonce-words) O-fficerage, the action of 
an officcr; O-fficeress, a female officer; Office'rial 
@., of or pertaining to an officer or officers; 
O-fficerhood, O-fficerism, the position or function 
of an officer; a body of officers. 

1837 Caruvirn Fr, Xe. WL. v. vi, Spanish Field-officerism 
struck mute at such cat-o’-mountain spirit. 1838 Fraser's 
Mag XVII. 687 They were .. of the class officerial. 1839 
fbid. XIX. 742 They .. say, not only that such an officeress 
exists, but that she keeps a Clerk. 1841 Blackew. Mag. L. 
333 How much have they not to pay for carriage, porterage, 
overweightage, custom-house officerage. 1884 A. Forses 
Chinese Gordon xi. 53 The belief..that he had sufficient in- 
fluence with the officerhood of Gordon's force to bring them 
over. 

Officer (¢'fisai), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans, a. To fumish with officers, esp. military 
or naval (cf. 4o mai). b. To lead, command, or 
direct as an officer. Esp. in pass. 

1670 Cotton Esferuon 1. v. 229 Perhaps no Militia in 
Europe were better Disciplin'd, nor better Officer’d than 
they. 1709 STEELE 7'atler No. 39 P29 They seem to be the 
pepe Men to officer, animate, and keep up an Army. 1804 

WELLINGTON in Owen Afrg. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 276 
Roth these corps were commanded, and in general officered 
by Frenchmen and other foreigners. 1852 Miss Yoxcr 
Cantos 11. xxxiti. 342 The French must have been very 
hadly officered. 1858 Averc. Afarine Mag. V. 65 The ap- 
prentice system .. has officered our ships. 1870 Batow. 
Brown £ccl. Truth 276 Our system of officering the army. 

2. /ransf. Tocommand, direct ; to lead, conduct, 


manage; to escort. 

31838 Dickens Mich. Nick. xvii, Kate .. accompanied by 
Miss Knag, and officered by Madame Mantalini. 1841-4 
Emerson &ss., Prudence Wks, (Bohn) 1. 97 Society is 
officered by men of parts,..and not by divine men. 1864 
Daily Tel. 26 Nov., The fire had only been partially got 
under, .. the steam fire-engines, .. although well officered, 
being apparently powerless. 

Ilence O-ffioered ff/.a.; O-fficering vii. 5b. 

1687 T. Brows Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1.78 Whether 
you were single or double officer'd. 1785 Patey Afor. Philos. 
(ed. 21) 11. 435 The direction and officering of the army. 
3855 Macaucay /ist. Eng. xx. LV. 460 An ill drilled and ill 
oflicered militia. 1889 Pad? Afall G. 29 July 2/1 His troops 
are all either black or English-officered tellaheen. 

O-fficerless, c.  [f. Orricer sd. + -LESs.] 


Without an officer or officers. ‘ 
1893 R. Kieiinc Many /nvent. 172 This officerless, rebel 
regiment. 1898 Westnt. Gaz. 18 July 5/3 The officerless 
privates then went in and did nobly. 
haere (f. as prec. + -suip.] The 
position or rank of an officer; a staff of officers. 
1856 Miss Yonce Datsy Chain 1, xxiv. (1879) 249 He .. 
shook hands with him, as if able, in the plenitude of his 
officership, to afford plenty of good-humoured superiority. 
1883 New Eng. Jrul. Educ. XVI. 72 Yo the whole 
officership, under the very popular and able presidency of 
Mr. W—, 1890 Pall Mal G. 13 Aug. 1/2 To the vacant 
officership, Mr. B— .. has been appointed. 
+Officeship. Ols. rare. (See quot.) 
1611 Fiorito, Vficiatsira, an officeship, officiousnesse. 
Official (girfal), sd. [In branch I, a. F. offieiat 
(12-13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. oficia/-ts sb., absol. 
use of officialis adj.: see next. In branch I], sb. 


use of next.] 
I. One who is invested with an office. 
+1. One who holds office in a household. Ods. 
1340 Ayend, 37 Zuyche byep be greate officials bet hyep ine 
pe house of ricbe men, 


2. Eccl. Inthe Ch. of Eng., the presiding officer or 
judge of an archbishop’s, bishop’s, or archdcacon’s 


court; now usually styled Offezal Principal. 

The Official Principal of the two Archbishops’ courts is now 
the Dean of Arches or Judge of the Court of Arches; in 
the Bishops’ courts, the office is united with that of Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese; the title is more ordinarily known as 
that of the presiding officer of an Archdeacon’s court. 

(1314-15 Rolls of Part. 1, 293/1 Le libel enseale du seal 
autentik le Official ou Evesqe.] @ 1327 J’oen: times Edw. fi 
(Percy) xxxvi, Official & denys That chapitres schuld holde. 
1400 Rout, Rose 6420 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1456 /"ol. f’oens 
(Rolls) HI. 236 Wlith] offycyal nor den no favour ther ys, 

3ut if sir symony shewe them sylver rounde, 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 111.285 Of Glasgow officiall than wes he. a2 1639 
Srorriswoop Hist. Ch. Scot, 11. (1677) 105 [He] was preferred 
first to be Official of Glasgow, afterwards made Official of 
St. Andrews. 1707 Hearne Codlect. 12 Nov. (O. H. 5S.) IL 
7 Mr, Proast..was made official of Berks, 1899 Reg. 7. de 
Grandisson 111. Pref. 30 John B., Official of the Court of 
Canterbury, and lately his [the Bp. of Exeter's] Official- 
Principal. 1900 Ihitaker's Alm, 238 Province of Vork. 
Official Principal and Auditor of the Chancery Court, Tbe 
Hon. Sir Arthur Charles. Q 4 

8. One who is invested with an office of a public 


nature, or has duties in connexion wilh some 
public institution ; as a government, municipal, or 
ratlway official. 
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1555 Earn Decades 194, 1 being then..thofficial of Instice 
in that citie at yowre maicsties appoyntemente. 1598 
Haxtuvr Voy, 1. 68 The sayde Emperour, hath..an Agent, 
and Secretary of estate, with Scribes and all other Officials, 
except aduocates, 1797 Mas. Ravcurre /talian xvi, The 
official repeated the summons without deigning to reply. 
1856 Froupe //ist, Eng, (1858) I. v. 375 He regarded him. 
self as an official of the state religion. 1874 W. P. Mackay 
Grace §& Truth 73, \ could travel thus, and the railway 
officials could find no fault. 1886 /’a// A/at/ G. 26 Nov. 11/2 
The Irish Under-Secretaries..are supposed to be impartial 
adininistrative officials, 


II. 4. a. Short for oficial letter. +b. p/. Official 


performances, rites : cf. OFFICE sd. 5. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Four. (1775) }V.224 One must be almost 
a stone, not to raise a risible muscle at many of their officials. 
1884 C. G. Gorvon Fru/s. 5 Nov., I then wrote him an 
official; he wanted me to write him an order. I said ‘No.’ 


Official (pfi-fal), a. [ad. L. officeadis, £. officéuns 
Orricr: see -aL. Cf. OF. offctad (14the. in Godef.); 
also mod.F, officted (1791 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Relating to duty. Oés, 

1588 A. Kine tr. Caniséus’ Catech. 177 Quhilk [cardinal] 
vertues ar also called official or dewetifull, for that of thame 
proceids. .al kynd of offices, and dewties. 

+2. Performing some office or service; subser- 
vient o something else or /osome purpose. Officiad 
member, a hodily organ which serves the needs 


or purposes of a higher organ. Ods. 

1533 Evvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 12 Offycialle members [are] 
Synewes, whiche doo serve tothe hraine ; Arteries, or pulses, 
whiche do serve tothe harte. 1547 Boornx Brez. /Jealth 
ecxxvi. 77 Princypal members be foure, the herte, the brayne, 
the lyver, and che stones. .. All other members be officiall 
members, and dothe offyce to the pryncypal members. 1614 
W..B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 3 The braine, and 
Strings thervnto offitiall, 1646 Sin T. Browse /’seud, Ef. 
198 The Oesophagus or gullet, .. a part officiall unto nutri- 
tion. 1667 — Le/, Posth. Wks, (1712)6 The Namesof Servants 
Official to such Provisions. 1875 Scumipt Shaks. Lericon, 
Piszle, the part in beasts official to the discharge of urine. 

3. Of or pertaining to an office, post, or place ; 
belonging to the discharge of duties; connectcd 


with the tenure of office. 

Official arms (i/er.), arms representing those of an office or 
dignity, as those of & city, as used by the Mayor and officers 
of the corporation. 

3607 SuAKs, Cor. ui. iii. 148 The ‘Tribunes endue you with 
the Peoples Voyce, Remaines, that in th'Officiall Markes 
inuested, You anon «toe meet the Senate, 1796 H. unier 
tr. St-Wterre’s Stud. Mat. (1799) 11. 583 The enormous 
accumulation of landed and official property. 1828 Cartyie 
Afise, (1857) ¥. 154 Perorating in official garments from the 
rostrum. 184a Hiscnore Woollex Manuf. 11. 26 The sub- 
joining official documents will render this obvious. 1865 

avincstone. Zambesi Pref. 7 A series of papers in the 
Portuguese Official Journal. 1897 GLaostonn. £. Crisis 1 
A trustworthy appeal from the official to the personal con- 
science. : ; 

4. Of persons: Holding office; employed in some 
public capacity; authorized to excrcise some 
specific function. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Loon §& Lugger v1. aes It must be 
to some official person. 1838 Dickrns Wich. Wick. xxii, The 
heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night. 18, 
Macactay d/ist, Eng. xix. 1V. 308 The Bill..was strongly 
opposed by the official men, both Whigs and Tories, 

e. Derived from, or having the sanction of, per- 
sons in office; authorized or supported by the 
goverment, etc.; hence, Authorized, authoritative. 

3854 H. Rocras £ss. 11. i. 81 Adverting to the truer aad 
far more important solution ‘hy the way ', and omitting it in 
the ‘official chapter on Cause’. 1871 Moatey Cyi/. Mise. 
Ser. 1. Condorcet (1878) 66 The official religion of the century 
.-was lifeless and mechanical. 1895 United Service Mag. 
{uly 414 The Official History of the War of 1882. 1898 ‘T’. 
Mackay State § Charity vi. 92 The above cited preamble.. 
still remains the official definition of a charity. 


b. ved. Authorized by the pharmacopceia; 


officinal. 

1884 Pharmaceut. Soc. Prosp. 9 The official preparations 
and active principles of each drug are enumerated. — 1893 
Pharmacopaia of U.S. Pref. 36 (funk) The word ‘official’ 
has been used in this edition of the Pharmacopecia in place 
of the word ‘officinal’. The change was made by a special 
vate of the Committee at one of its first meetings in 1890, 
1898 Aev. Brit. Pharm. 12 An official quinine-pill had be- 
come almost a necessity. . 

6. Having the manner or air proper to one in 
office, or denoting relations which arise from one’s 
office, as distinct from those which are personal ; 


formal, ceremonious. 

1882 Miss Bravpon Aft, Royal V4. i. 5 Handing it with 
oficial soleanity to Mrs. ‘Fregonell, 1896 ‘AM. Fietp’ 
Attila \, 27 Be distant and official. ; 

Officialdom (ffi‘{aldan). [See-pou.] The posi- 
tion of an official; official routine; the domain or 
sphere of officials ; officials collectively. (Often in 
hostile sense: cf. OFFICIALISM.) 

1863 7ewple Bar oy 487 The little man..made an 
elaborate speech to officialdom, and at me, and led me away. 
1889 Miss Btap Yafan J. 57 The stage, one half of which 
was reserved for foreigners, the other half for Japanese 
officialdom, 1884 A ae Mercury 22 Oct. 5/6 [He] has 
burst the bonds of officialdom. 1888 Corah. Alag. Oct. 369 
‘The langnage of officialdom is entirely French. 

Offi:ciale:se. ronce-cword. [f. as prec. + -ESE.] 
The language characteristic of officials or official 
documents. 4 

1884 Yates Recol?. iii, 1. 126 What was called, in delightfut 
officialese, ‘the double Secretariat ' was abolished. 
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Officialism (ffifiliz'm). [f. OrrictaL +-1su.J 
The mode of action characteristic of officials; per- 
functory and literal discharge of the duties of 
office ; official system or routine; officials collec- 
tively or in the abstract. (Oftcn in derogatory 
sense = red lape, red lapeism.) 

1857 Sates Stephenson (1859) 233 Their greatest national 
enterprises have not been plaaned by officialism. 1873 Il. 
Srencer Stud, Sociol. (1882) 170 The unwisdom of officialism 
is daily illustrated. 1886 J, Martineau Ch. Bug, in Contemp, 
eo, L, 15 There is necessarily an indefinite amount of un- 
reality and officialism in worship, i.e. of worship simulated 
by mechanical imitation, 1895 7vwes 7 Jan. 4/1 What was 
lacking .. was a little common-sense to help officialism at 
headquarters to grasp the practical situation, 

Officiality (Pffieliti'. [a.F. offcialité (1285 
in sense J, in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L.oficialitis, 
f. official-is OFFICIAL: see -ITY.] 

1, The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical oficial 
(OFFICIAL sé. 2); the court of such. or the building 
in which it assembles. Ods. exc. //is?. 

@ 1662 Heyitn Land (1668) 288 Bird, who had the Oficiality 
of the place. 1692 Wooo Li 3 Oct. (O. H. S.) IL. gos 
Mr. Jonas Proast .. had the officiality of Berks confer'd 
on him by Mr. William Richards archdeacon of Werks. 
1742 Hus ss. Miracles (1817) VI, 463 vote, Many of the 
miracles of Abbé Paris were proved immediately before the 
officiality, or bishop's court, at Paris. 1858 Neve /fist, 
Fansenist Ch. Introd. 49 ‘Vhe officiality was, for some time, 
kept open both by night and by day. 

2. = OFFICIALISM. rare. 

w8qx Carcyie s/eroes vi. 347 To us it is uo dilettante 
work, no sleck officiality. 1858 — #red&. G4. 1. tn. x. 277 
‘Philip is not permitted to go’, said Imperial Officiality. 
1881 Daily Ted. 4 Feb., it may be surmised that officiality 
will not offer any objections. 

b. Something official; an official post, noticc, 
duly, ete. 

3843 Cartvie Past § /’r.n.i, [He] held some ‘ odedientia', 
subaltern officiality there. 1862 — /*redh. Gt. (1872) Ian. 
iii, 92 An actual Prussian Commissary hangs out his an- 
nouncements and officialities at Donauwirth. 1867 — Remin. 
(1881) LH. 155 A cheerful, Bia element, in spite of Keform 
Bills and officialities. ewhich, efore long, supervened. 

Officialize Cs) v. [f, OFFICIAL + -I4E.] 

1. gntr. To do official work. raz. 

1850 Six S. Nortucote in £2/¢ (1890) 1. iii. go, F should be 
just as contented if } were set to grind coffee. .as when Iam 
farming or officialising. ; : 

2. (rans. To render official, give an official char- 
acter to; to bring under official control. 

1887 Sa?, Aev. 16 Apr. 554 Vhe most officialized of officials, 
smooth, monotonous, colourless. 18950. Ree. July 273 This 
officialising of voluntary effort wonld .. give the working 
classes a larger influence, 1897 Spectator 4 Sept. 297/2 An 
Empire officialised and regulated to death | 

Officially (fivfali), adv. [fas prec. +-Ly 2] 
In an official manner or capacity; by virtue, or in 
consequence, of one’s office; with official authority, 
sanction, or formality; by or in presence of an 


official. 

1790 Buann Fn, Kev 241 No excess is good; and therefore 
too great a proportion of landed property may he held 
officially for Fite 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 58 
Suonaparte is. officially announced to have quitted Mal- 
maison for Rochefort. 1861 Gro. Evior Silas J/. vi, He 
winked. .at two of the company, who were known officially 
as the ‘bassoon’ and the ‘key-bugle’. 1868 Dickens Un- 
coum. Trav. xviii, Some gentle-hearted functionary .. who 
I suppose was officially present at the Inquest. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) & ‘The fiery darts of the officially orthodox. 

Official Principal: see OrrictaL sb, 2 

+ Offi-cialry. Ods. [See -xy.] An official post. 

1716 M. Davies 4 then, Brit. 111. 10 A Country Justiciary, 
or Custom-House-Attendancy, or Excise-Officialry. 

+ Offi'cialship. Oés. [f. OrrictaL sé. + -suir.] 
The post of an ecclesiastical official; a body of 


such officials; = OFFICIALITY 1, 

21461 Liber Niger Domus Edw. {Vin Househ, Ord. (1790) 
27 These lordes rewarde theire..chapeleyns..with officyal- 
shippes, deaneries, prebendes. RANMER Led, in Wise. 
Writ, (Parker Soc.) I1. 266 Which said Thomas Eton.. 
exercised the room of the officialship in Exeter. 169s Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1. 345 A Canonry, and an Officialship of the 
said Church, he kept to his dying day, 19762 tr. Busching's 
Syst. Geog. 1V. 331 The officialship has the direction of al! 
persons and things relating to the service of religion. 

Officialty (pfi-falti). rare. [f.OrrictaLsé. + -TY,] 

+1. = Orriciatity 1. Ods. 

Fhe Avurre ’arergon 163 An Officialty to an Archdeacon. 

. = OFFICIALITY 2, OFFICIALISM. 

1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta ii, (1877) 22 When pleasant malt 
liquor..had. .neutralised some of the effects of officialty, 

Officiant (dirfiant). ad. med.L. offietant-em, 
pr. pple. of offetare to OrriciatE: cf. F. officiant 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who officiates at 
a religions ceremony or conducts a (formal) re- 
ligious service ; an officiating priest or minister. 

1844 Lincaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) L. vii. 273 A prayer, 
pronounced by the bishop or officiant. 1881 FairBairs S/ud, 
Life Christ xvi. 286 The priests were essentially officiants, 
1895 Sir W. [luntna Ofd Atissionary 136 The officiants at 
the inosque. .lined the wayside and salaamcd. 

Officiar, obs. Sc. form of OFricrr. 

Officia‘rian. rare-'. [f.as next + -aN.] One 
who makes duty the principle of ethics. 

1865 J. Grote Aforal Ideals (1876) 126 There hence arises 
+a continual contest between the moralists of duty and the 
moralists of feeling, the officiarians and emotionalists. 


OFFICIATE. 


Officiary (fli-fiari), 5. [In I, £ asnext; in II, 
ad, med.L. type *offictdria, t. offictdriis OFFICER.] 

I. 1. An officer or official. rave. 

1611 Speen /7ist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xxi. 8 8 1025 Without any 
trouble, vexation or impeachment .. by his heires, or by any 
his Officiaries, Ministers, or Subjects. 1814 Conrripce “e?t,, 
ta D. Steart 30 Oct. (189s) 635 Human jurisprudence... 
knows nothing of persons, other than as properties, officiaries, 
subjects, 184g J. Martineau Jfive. (1852) 144 The staff of 
government officiaries. 

2. A body of officers ; an official body. 0. S. 

1888 I vlce (N. Y.) 5 Apr, It would be next to impossible 
..t0 get a city officiary in synspathy with the law. 1889 CA. 
Union(N.V) 10 Jan, The virtual contract between officiary 
and pew-holder. 

IT. 3. A division ofa Highland estate, in charge 
of a ground officer. Still (1902) in use on the 
Breadalbane (and possibly on some other large) 
estates, where, however, several officiaries are now 
in charge of one ground officer. 

1799 J. Ronurtsos Agric. erth 39 The great estates arc 
divided into otfeiaries, cach consisting of an ancient barony, 
or a tract of land sufficient to entitle the possessor to the 
privileges of a baron of the realm, provided he held his land 
of the crown, In cach of these districts resides a ground- 
officer, from which circumstance Uey have derived their 
modern appellation, /id. 418. 1902 A. Suatu Breadalbane 
Estate Othee) in Le. Apr. 17 There ave 13 officiaries on the 
Perthshire Estate under the care of only 2 Ground Officers 

Officiary (iifidri a. [ad. med.L. offctare-us, 
f. officium OFFICE: see -ary 1] 

1. Of a title, ete.: Attached to or derived from 
an office held. Of a dignitary: faving a title or 
rank derived from office. 

16x12 Setpen Austr, Drayton's Poly-olh, xi 193 The title 
being officiary, not hereditary. 1670 Hrvuin //ist. Preshyt. 
3 The City and “staat of Geneva .. was governed by 
Offictary and ‘Titular Warls. 1707 J. Cuammextayne 54. Gt, 
Brit. wa. iti, 274 The Karl Marshal of England, is not only 
Honorary, as all the rest, but also officiary. 1801 K. Patron 
Asiat. Mou. 145 Vhe zemindar’s appointment was officiary. 

2. Belonging to, or holding, office; official. rare. 

1755 Amory Jer, (1769) 1.296 The Romish sass and rites 
«. snecessors of the pagan gods in officiary dignity, 1857 
Heavysecn Sar/ (1869) 62, 1 hokl thee light, ofhiciary angel. 

Officiate pirfieit), v [f. ppl. stem of imed.1.. 
ofictére to perform divine service, f. offictum 
OrrFice.) To discharge an office. 

1. utr. To discharge the office of a priest or 
minister; to perform divine service, or any rite 
or ceremony, in an official capacity. 

1641 Heviin /fist, 2 pise. tt. (1657) 446 There were many 
Parish Churches..as doth appeare hy Epiphanius, who.. 
tells us also who officiated in the same, as Presbyter>. 
1683 Ari. Sec. 34 The Druids officiated only in Groves of 
Oak. 3734-26 Giveon Gutiukit We, (1900) 43 An earnest 
invitation. .to oversee his only son and officiate in his family. 
1834 Mrowin Augéer in Wales 1.211 note, Bonaparte had 
some difficnlty in persuading Pope Pius V1 to officiate at his 
coronation, 1876 J. Saunpers Liou iu Path i, The Earl 
kept a good old Protestant Chaplain to officiate. . 

+b. ¢rans. To perform, celebrate (a religious 
service or rite); to exccute, exercise (a spiritual 


charge or function). Ods. 

1631 Weever 4 ne. Fie. Mon. 127 Deacons had the charge 
to. helpe the Priest in diuine Seruice a place officiated now 
hy our Parish Clerkes) 1648 FE. Houcurn Geree's Case 
Conse. 108 Which house. .did duely officiate the Cure, by 
one of their own fraternity. 1717 Fufertainer No, 8. 52 
A Priest officiating the Common-Prayer. 1718 Cisser Vou- 
juror v.106 He, has.. been seen..to officiate Publick Mass 
in the Church of Nostre Dame at Antwerp. 

e. To serve (a church). rare. 

1894 Critic (U. S.) 7 July 8/1 ‘The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre’, he continues, ‘is officiated by the Liuins', 

2. iztr, To perform the duties attaching to an 


office or place, or any particular duty or service. 

1683 Col. Rec. Pennsyle. 1.91 To put him in Master of y* 
Rolls, who doth Solemnly promise to officiate therein with 
care and Diligence. 1686 J. S. f/ist. Monast. Convent. 
156 Under him are ten Officers, that officiate in Buying up 
Corn. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c 43 § 40 The clerks or other 
officers officiating in the circuit courts, 1841 Miss Mitroan 
in L'Estrange L7/¢ (1870) 11}. viii. 115 Lord Sidmouth retains 
hisunmarried daughter, who officiated as his private secretary 
when he was Prime Minister. 


+b. Of a bodily organ, ctc.: To perform its 


function, to act, operate. Ods. 

1656 Curreprer, etc. Rivertus x. iii, 288 Nature will grow 
dull by too much use of Clysters, and at length will never 
officiate that way. 1737 Bracken Farriery Luipr. (1756) 1 
53 To the End that when one Lobe of the Lungs is hurt by 
a Wound, the other. .may officiate, = 

+3. rans. To perform the duties of (an office or 


place); to execute, fulfil, do (a duty or charge,. 


business). Ods. 

1632 Eaat Monn. tr. Bentivegtio's fist. Retat. 58 Wer 

Jace is ia many things officiated hy her Niece the Lady. 
Catherine Livia, 1683 Moxon J€ech, Exerc, (rinting 
xviii. P 2 A Man (nay, a Boy) might officiate all this Work. 
1704 T. Baown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 Lee 
only the place of my brother Lucius. 1737 PAZUp Ducrél 
249 This lovely Animal was officiating the Charge it had of 
its own accord taken. ai : 

+4. a. /rans. To minister, supply. b. zat. To 


minister, be subservient. Oés. raze. 

1659 H. L'Estaancr Alfiauce Div. Of. a 1 see not how 
the either precept or use thereof,..can ata | officiat to the 
errour of nT rangubstantiation. 1667 Mitton /. ZL, vitt. 22 
The Firmament..And all her numberd Starrs, that seem to 
rowle..meerly to officiate ligbt Round this es Larth. 

-32 


OFFICIATE. 


Hence Officiating o/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1651 Baxter /uf, Bapt. 245 The Baptizers of Infants you 
scornfully call ' Officiating Priests’. 1657-6: Heys /fist. 
Ref Wl i. § 11. 55 Of a set and appointed place, for the 
officiating of God's publick Service. 1868 Dickens Ze¢¢. 
29 Jan. (1880) 11. 348 Fhe officiating minister..was brought in 
between two big stewards, 

Officiate, 54. rare. 
ppl. stem of oficidre: see prec. and -aTE!.] 


body of oflicials or officers. 

1865 Even. Standard 10 Mar., ‘Vhere were present. .about 
fifty members of the Senate, including most important 
acting members of the University officiate. 

Officia'tion. [f. Orriciare v.: see -aTion.] 
The action of the verb OrriciaTE; performance of 
a religious, ceremonial, or public duty. 

1998 N. Draxe Lit. fours (1820) I]. Wik, 252 Ue intro- 
duced the erection of temples, the officiation of Priests and 
Priestesses. 1873 B. Grecorv //oly Cathalic Ch, xv. 163 
The unity of the Church lies deeper than any organization, 
ordinance, or officiation whatsoever. 1890 E. I. Evans 
Hist. Hendon 195 The magistrate, during whose officiation 
the entries are very carefully made. 

+Offi-ciative,a. Ods.rare—'. [fas OFFICIATE 
#,+e1VE,) Of or pertaining to officiation. 

1653 Gavoen Hierasp. 311 It is only meant of those pecu- 
liar gifts, or powers of the Holy Spirit, which are properly 
ministerial and officiative ; as from Christ and in his name. 

Officiator (#tificitar. [a. med. L. offciitor, 
agent-n, f. offctare to OrFiciate.} One who 
olficiates 5 esf. an ofliciating priest or minister. 

1830 Moore Diary 24 Oct. im Aleut. (1854) VI. 155 After 
breakfast proceeded to the little church .. Fisher, the 
officiator. 1857 O¢d Conmedore 11. 297 ‘The officiator.. 
made a bow equally low. 1897 J. D. Cuamners Die. 
Worship 4 The office of the Choir representing the people, 
was to respond to the officiator or officiators, 

Officier, obs. form of OFrricer. 

|| Officina, (pfissina\. [L., -- workshop, labora- 
tory; contr. of ofificina, f. opifex workman; cf. 
F. officine pharmaceutical laboratory or shop; fig. 
manufactory (of caltimnies, plots, etc.).} Work- 


(£ L. type *officidtus, f. 
A 


shop; place of production. 
18a5 J, W. Croen Hiss. 7x Reo. vi. (1857) 332, The 
Legislative .showed..it was..the real offcina of business, 


the chief mart of popularity, and the widest arena for 
political struggle. 

fficinal (gfrsinil’, @ and 5d, [ad. med.L. 
offictndt-is, {. officina : see prec. 

Offcina, in ancient L. ‘a workshop, manufactory, or 
laboratory ', was applied in med.L. also to a store-room of 
a monastery in which provisions, medicines, or nevessaries 
of any kind were kept fur use; in later use it seems ta have 
been extended, like ‘ shop’, from a work-shop to a sale-shop. 
In monastic L. effetnadis domus, been occurs also in 
the same sense as officiua. As used of herbs and drugs, it 
is not quite clear whether efcindlis meant ‘of the sort 
used in the pharmaceutical laboratory ', ur ‘af the sort kept 
in the shops of herhalists and druggists’, the resultant 
sense, ‘used or recognized in pharmacy or medicine’, heing 
the same in either case.} 

A, adj. 1. Of a herb, plant, drug, etce.: Used 
in medicine or the arts. Of a medical preparation: 
Kept in readiness in apothecaries’ shops; made 


according to the recipe prescribed in the pharma- 


copeia. Of a scientific name: Adopted by the 
pharmacopeeia. 
As applied to plants, it answers to the Linnaan specific 


name officinalis, -<&/e, given to that species of a genus which 
thas been used in medicine, and known 'in the shops’ by 
the generic name; e.g. Anchusa, Borage, Pulmonaria 
by eee Lithospermum, Symphytian officinale, = Ane 
chusa of the shops or herbalists, Common Alkanet, etc. 

In the transferred sense, ‘recognized bythe eee ve 
officinal has been recently superseded by Orrictat (5 b). 

c17z0 W. Ginson Farmer's Dispeus. xv. (1734) 278 ‘Those 
officinal Oils and Ointments that are most used in the 
Farriers practise. 17594 Huxuamin PAr. Trans. XLVI. 
844 This I have long ordered to be kept here as an officinal 
medicine. 1769 Gentl. Afag. Dec. 607/1 Was presented to 
the Society of Arts,a large root of the true officinal rhubarb. 
1785 Martys Rousseanu's Bot. xii. (1794) 124 It [Veronica 
oficinatis| has the trivial naine of officinal, because an 
infusion of it is sometimes used medicinally. 1834 W. 
Maccitiivray Lives Zoologists 308 He gives the Swedish 
officinal name. 1853 G. Jousston Nat. Hist. £. Bord. 1. 
128 The order is comparatively rich in officinal herbs, 1866 
Aitxen Pract. Med, 11, 66 11 is not altogether immaterial 
which of the numerous officinal preparations of iron are to 
be prescribed. 1 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 67 Boracic 
acid is not officinal. 

2. Of or pertaining to a shop; ‘shoppy’. rave. 

175t Joumaen Rambler No. 123 # 5, [had always in my 
officinal state been kept in awe by lace and embroidery. 
1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Times Wks, (Bohn) 1). 121 * The 
Times’,.its tone is prone to be official, and even officinal. 

B. 56. An officinal drag or medicine. 

1693 Pail. Trans. XVII. 926 Since his time many 
Officinals have been fully illustrated in Print. 1790 BLane 
ibid. LXXX. 292 The officinals which have kept their 
ground ..under the names of Mithridate and Venice Treacle. 

Officinally, adv. [f. Orricinan a. + -1¥2.] 
Int officinal use; according to the pharmacopczia. 

1822-34 Govd's ee Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 630 The three species 
of cinchona_used_officinally. naan C. Woon 7 herap. 
(1879) 147 The digitalin of the U. S. Pharmacopeia is 
officinally described as 'a white or yellowish-white powder, 
without odor, and having a very bitter taste’. ' 

+.Officine. Ods. [a. I. offetne (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. oficina ; see above.) A work- 
shop, a laboratory ; an office In a monastery. 


Ny 


84. 


1428" Found. St. Bartholomew's (BE. E. T. §.) 14 Who 
shulde nat be astonyid ther to see. .thonorable byldynge of 
pite..where sumtyme was a comyn officyne of dampnyd 

ee 1546 Bare “ng. Votaries 1. (1550) 12 As testifieth 
i n Textor in his officines 1655 Futter Ch. fist, vt. ii. 
(1845) INT. 301 Of the prime officers and officines of Abbeys. 
1657 ‘Tomunson Kenou's Disp. 166 Which shonld be 
inspissated by a longer coction in our Officine. = 

+ Officio’sity. Ods.rare. [ad.late L. offictosttas, 
f. offictésts: see -ry.) The quality of being 
officious; attenliveness, dutifulaess, 

1565 Stap.eton tr. Bada’s fTist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She.» 
ceasyd not to vse such courteous officiosytye, all the dynner 
time. 

Officious (/fi-fos), a. [ad. L. officios-zs obliging, 
dutiful, f. officinm Orrice: cf. F. officienx.) 

+1. Doing or ready to do kiad offices; eager to 
serve or please; attentive, obliging, kind. Ods. 

1865 Starceton tr. Bada's Hist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She 
..came to the table, shewed her selfe very officious in 
caruinge..to the bysshope and all the hole table. 1570 
Marr, Wit §& Seow i. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 339 Shew 
thyself officious and servicable still. 1679 Season. Adv. 
Protest. 6 The Peoples aversion they took away by degrees 
by their officious kind behaviour. 1782 Jounson Death 
of Levet ii, Officious, innocent, sincere, Of every friendless 
nae the friend. 1790 Burke /r. Acv. Wks. V. 251 Vhey 
were tolerably well-bred; very officious, humane, and 
hospitable. 1827 Kepre Chr. ¥, Burial Dead v, Feeling 
more hitterly alone For friends that press offictous round. 

tb. Officious lie (LL. mendacium offictosum, ¥. 
mensouge officierx): a lie told as an act of kind- 
ness to further another’s interests. So offictous 


SJalsily, Obs. 

1577 tr. Hullinger’s Decades 1592) 321 An officious lye, 
that is, when I fiiten or tell an vntruth for duties sake to the 
end that hy my lye, ] may keepe my neighbour harmlesse. 
1608 Wittet fferapla xd. 416 An officious lie, when one 
telleth a lie to do another good. 1633 Br. Hane flard 
Texts, N. T. 39 Make this merry and aofficious lie for my 
sake. 1676 G. ‘Vowkrson Decal. 520 Concerning officious 
falsities. 1678 Cupwortn /ufell, Syst. 1 iv. § 16. 283 
Ignorantly zealous Christians, who were fur Officions Lyes 
and Pious Frauds, 1788 Westey IWks. (1872) VII. 42 
Concerning offctous lies, those that are spoken with a design 
to do good, there have been numerous controversies. 


+2. Dutiful; active or zealous in doing one’s. 


duty. Ods. 

1588 Suans. 7'tt, A. v. ii. 202 Come, come, he every one 
officious, To make this Banket. 198 Bacon Sacr. Medit., 
{ypocrites ss. (Arb.) 117 As to these others who are so 
officious towards God. 1642 R. Carvenrer Z£.rfertence 1. 
iv. 13 ‘Yo stand like officious and dutifull servants. 1726-46 
Tuomson Winter 311 Jn vain for him the officious wife 
prepares The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm. @ 1770 
AkENStoE Odest.vi. Fo Cheerfuiuess, The officious daughters 
pleas'd attend. . 

b. Of a thing: Performing its office or function, 
serving ils purpose, efficacious. rare. 

1618 Br. Hart Contempl, NM. 7.1.1, If twise in the day 
we doe not present God with our solemn invocations, we 
make the Guspell Jesse officious, than the Law. 1884 Lo. 
Secnorne in Law Times Rep. L. 314/1 That interpretation 
which makes {the words] more officious with respect to the 
-.purpose of the instrument is to be preferred. : 

3. Unduly forward in proffering services or taking 
business upon oneself; doing, or prone to do, more 
than is asked or required ; interfering with what 
is not one’s concern; pragmatical, meddlesome. 

r60z Warner 4/4, Eng. 1x. xiv. (1612) 213 Wolsey, that 
slye, officious, and too Lordly Cardnall. 1676 Ernerepce 
Man of Mode i. i. (1684) 13 He .. knows not whom, without 
Some officious Sot has betray’d me. 1770 LaNcHorNe 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 163/2 He would not be so officious as to 
interpose. 1826 Disracur Viv. Grey v. vi, One of those 
officious, noisy little men who are always ready to give you 
unasked information. 1863 Geo. Extor Romola xxv, He 
glanced suspiciously at the officious stranger. 4 

+ 4. Pertaining 10 an office or business, official ; 


hence, formal, Ods. 

1610 J. Dove Ax Advert, 16 He sheweth, that, as there is 
one adoration which is religious, belonging to God, so there 
is an other, onely officious, belonging to all ecclesiasticall 
rites and ceremonies. «1734 Nort Lives (1826) IN. 45 He 
put off officious talk of government or politicks with jests. 
4796 Burwey Afem. Metastasio V1. 264 To waste his previous 
moments in answering letters purely officious, 1852 J. H. 
Newman Scope Unty. Educ. 221 The Sermons .. of Protes- 
tant Divines in the seventeenth century, how often are they 
mnere repertorics of miscellaneous and officious learning. | 

5. Diplomacy. As opposed to official: Having 
aa extraneous relation ta official matters or duties ; 
having the character of a friendly communication, 
or informal action, on the part of a government or 
its official represeatatives. (= F. officteux (Littré), 


It. sffiziose.) 

1852 Lp. Patmerston in Afem, Ld. Afadmesbury (1885) 238 
When the diflomates call, do not be too reserved, but pre- 
face your observations by stating that what you say is 

icious, Fbid, 226 note, Old diplomatists must know the 

ifference between an offctous and an official conversation. 
The first is the free interchange of opinions between the two 
Ministers, and compromises neither; the latter would do 
so, and hind their Governments. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 
447. 165/1 Feelers put out in the officious press. Lat lbid. 
9 Rov. 2/1 Every individual who receives [official] pro- 
tection from a foreign Government becomes in his turn a 
centre of protection to his friends and dependants, and 
spreads this diluted form which is known as ‘officious’ pro- 
tection at a rate of arithmetical progression. 1900 JV estat, 
Gaz. % Aug. 2/1 We want the great European Powers to 
consent to be our guarantees with the Sultan, They would 
act in an officious, if not in an official capacity. 


| 


OFFING. 


Officiously (pf'fasli), adv. [f. prec, + -Ly 2,] 
Tn an officions manner. 

1, With eagerness to serve; attentively; obligingly, 
courleously. 

1603 B. Jonson Entevtainui. at Alters 220 A morrise of 
the clowns there-about, who most officiously presented 
themselves, 1708 J. Hupson Led. in HearneCofdect, (O. H.S.) 
ll. 124 He made me dine w** him, and officiously con- 
ducted me toy Ferry. 1766 Goipss. Vie. IM. vi, Little Dick 
officiously reached him a chair. 1824 Scott $4 Ronan's 
xxviii, Her two fugitive handmaidens .. endeavoured to 
suppress a smuggled laugh. .by acting very officionsly in 
Mr. Touchwood’s service. 

+2. Dutifully, dnteously. Ofs. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conturw. (1878) 155 They ought.. 
holding sacred places, to labour earnestly and officiously, to 
aoe those horrible enils. a 1677 Darrow Serviz. (1686) 
TIL. xlv. 535 Let us demean our selves modestly, consistently, 
and officiuusly toward him, 1700 Drvpen Cey-c & Ade. 106 
As danger taught Each in his way officiously they wrought. 

3. In an unduly forward or obtrusive manner ; 

with importunate forwardness; +t without being 
asked or required ; gratuitously. 
_ t600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 31 Officiously intrud- 
ing them selues for hribes, 1732 Berketey A /ciphr. 11. § 16 
Would you officiously set an enemy right that was making 
a wrong attack? @1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 160 He 
would not be exposed to them, although he had not officiously 
hurt any of them. 1818 Jas. Mit Bvt, [udia 1. w. ix. 288 
The French East India Company, the affairs of which the 
ministers of the French King had so officiously controled. 
1848 W. H. Barttett £gypt to Pad. x.(1879)221 The Arabs 
officiously picked up specimens of poor turquoise and small 
pieces of iron-ore. 


4. As opposcd to offcéally: Informally on the 


part of authority or its agents. 

1863 F. W. Gisss Recognition 1o When Mr. Deane.. 
applied to the French Government for two hundred guns, 
he was refused officially, but officiously referred to Beau- 
marchais. 1888 7¥es 12 Apr.g/4 They (the Municipalities] 
fix the price ‘officiously '—that ls, at a quotation which may 
serve to guide the public without acting as a legal restraint 
on the haker. 

Officiousness (fii-fosnés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being officious ; officious conduct. 

+1. Readiness in doiag good offices, performing 
one’s duty, or discharging any function ; eagerness 
to serve or please; dutifulness; diligence. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Oficiostt.t, officiousnes, seruiceablenes, 1602 
Warser A/d, Eng. x1, Ixi. (1612) 268 His Vertues and 
officiousnes to her-wards so had wrought, That vnto little 
lesse than Loue she, by Degrees, was brought. 1676 G. 
Towerson Decalogue 520 The bare officiousness of a lye. 
1783 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 20 Nov., The inter- 
ents of that social officiousness by which we are habitually 
endeared to one another. 1824 Miss Mitrorp li/age Ser.1. 
(1863) 232 We had missed the pleasant bustling officiousness 
-.which our good neighbour loved so well, 

2. Overforwardness in proffering services or tak- 
ing anything upon one as a duty; well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 734 Of other their rootes 
and fruites ] am loath to write, least I wearie the Reader 
with tedious officiousnesse. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. [ndia 
& P. 139 The sneaking Officiousness of the Banyans, who 
pres: on my Heels, and.. waited like Lacquies, 1781 
Guspon Deel. & #. xix. M1. 152 Constantius had a right to 
disclaim the officiousness of bis ministers, who had acted 
without any specific orders from the throne. 1849 MacAULAyY 
Hist. Eng. vii. V1. 179 Of all faults officiousness and indis- 
cretion were the most offensive to him; and Burnet was 
allowed..to be the most officious and indiscreet of mankind. 


+ Offi-ciperd, -pard. Os. rare—". [cf. L. office- 
perda, officiperdis one who makes an ill use of 
favours; in late L., one who throws away his 
labour.] The throwing away of one’s labour, 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 157, 1 thought, it 
meete..to will and commaund my said seruant..vnder paine 
of ote todo nothing without ny Prouinciall Garnets 


counsel 
+Officy, v. Obs. [a F. offcier (13the. in 


Godef.), ad. med.L. offciare to OrriciaTE.] intr. 
To perform divine service: = OFFICIATE 2. 1. 

€1449 Pecock Refr. u. vi. 174 It is not to be trowid that 
dekenes officicden where that preestes were not officiyng. 
fbid. 522 What for dyuersite of outward habit..and of diet 
and of waking and Bi officiyng. 

+ OFf-fi'll, v. Obs. rare—'. In 3 vf-fullen. [app. 
f. Or-24 Fini: cf. AFILL.) érans. To fill com- 


pletely. 

e1z0§ Lay. 20438 Pa wes dEnglene lond: mid armbe 
of-fulled [¢ 1275 filed}. 

Offing ():fin). Nant. Also 7 offen, 7-9 offin. 
[f. Orr adv, + -1NG1.) 

1. The part of the visible sea distant from the 


shore or beyond the anchoring ground. 4 

1627 Carr. Suitn Seaman's Grawt, ix. 44 The Offing ..is 
the open Sea froin the shore, or the middest of any, great 
streame is called the Offing. 1659 1). Pett /rpr. Sea 328 
Vonder's ships in the Offin of the Sea, 1666 Lond. Gas. 
No. 75/2 At Two this day ..the Generals discovered ‘Trump 
in the Offen. 1796 Log of ‘Captain’ 26 June in Nicolas 
Disp. Netson (1846) VU. p. Ixxxix, Found at _anchor His 
Majesty’s Ship the Inconstant, the Gorgon and Sincere, with 
a Convoy in the Offing. 1860 Maury Pays. Geog. Sea 
§ 127 In the offings of the Balize, sometimes as far out ava 
hundred miles or more from tbe fand, puddles or patches of 
Mississippi water may be observed on the surface of the sea. 


2. Position at a distance off the shore, Esp. ia 
phrases, as 0 gati, get, keep, make, take an offing. 


OFFISH. 


1688 R. Hone Armoury n, 31/1 An Offen or Offing is to 
be out in the open Sea from the shore-ward. 1703 Damriza 
Voy. 11f. 119 By Nine a Clock at Night we had got a pretty 
good Offin. 19748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 83 By noon we had 
gained an nffing of near twenty leagues. 1861 Saites 
Eugincers11. vu. viii, 218 A sailing vessel. .could tic out upon 
either tack, and make an oti. 1883 Crakk Russet Sea 

cen 11. ii. 2x My father had. .kept so wide an offing that 
the English shores were but little more than a cloud upon 
the distant water. 

Offir(e, obs. forms of OFFER, 

Offis(s, -ise, Offiser(e, obs. ff. Orricy, OFFICER. 

Offish (pfif), a. collog. [f. Orr adv. + -isn?: 
cf. wfpish.] Inclined to keep aloof; distant in 
manner. Cf. STAND-oFFISH. Hence O'ffishness. 

1842 Betsy Bobdet 289 (Farmer), | am naturalty pretty 
offish and retirin’ in my ways with strange men folks. 1860 
Barrcett D,ct. Americanisms, Offish, distant or unap- 
proachable in manners. 1874 T. Harpy Far /r. Madding 
Crowd tii, She is..quite offish and careless, V know. 1882 
Standard 29 Sept. 5/2 With..all our ‘ offishness’..we and 
our consins in the Far South get along amazingly well. 
3899 F. Greenwoon in Slackw. Mag. June 1039/2 The 
robust self-dependence, selfishness, offishness of wiid life, 

Offitorie, obs. corrupt form of OFFERTORY. 

+ Offi: vorous, a2. xonce-wd. [irreg. f. OFrran 
+ -vorous.) Offal-cating. 

1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol. w. xi. (1727) 197 note, Ina Dog, 
and other offivorous Quadrupeds, ‘tis very large. 

Offlet (Pflét).  [f£ Orr- 34+ Ler oJ: ef. tides, 
outtel.| A channel or pipe for letting water off. 

1838 FLW. Sinms Ped. Wks. Gt. Brit. iii. g Offlets..con- 
structed to carry away the water. 1875 Avex. Sxitu New 
fist, Aberdeen 11,936 The mouth or offlet of the loch, 1886 
Cassell's Encycl. Dict., Ofict,a pipe laid at the level of 
the bottom ofa canal, ete., to let off the water. 

Offlete, variant of OFLETE Oés., wafer. 

Off-load (p-filowd), 2. S. cifriea. [f. Orr-1 + 
Loab v., after Dn, afladen.] trans. To unload. 

1850 R. G. Cumaunc Aunter’s Life S. Afr (ed. 2) 1, 5 
No, no, mynheer, you must not off-load. 1863 W. C. 
Batowin A/*. Hunting 222 ‘fhe wagon stuck fast and we 
had to off-load. 1889 F. Oates Afatadcle-Land 131 At last 
we off-loagled a large part of our cargo, 1896 WVesti. Gas. 
21 Feb. 5/1 The rules are that dynamite must be off-loaded 
within twenty-four hours after arrival [at Johannesburg}. 

+ OfAy ght, for afight frightened, pa. pple. of 
AFLEY v, Obs, [See Or-3.] 

¢ 1315 Suorenam (B. E. T.S.) 153/696 Lord, po we herde 
be, We were of fly3te. E 

Off-ly:ing, a [f. Orr- 2+ Zug, pr. pple. of 
Liev.) Lying off, at a distance or out of the way ; 
remote; lying off from the central or main part. 

1864 Pall Mail G. 31 Aug. 1/1 The off-tying colonies of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 1886 
Cup Ballads, xcviii. 3973/2 An off-lying apartment in 
which she sleeps with her maids. 

+ Of-fou ght, fa. pple. Obs. Also 4 of-fou3zten. 
[f. Or-! + fough?, pa. pple. of Ficut v.] Exhausted 
with fighting. 

e120 Sir Beucs 79 (MS. A) Pat Beues was so weri of 
fon3te, Pat of his lif he ne rouzte, Jia. 1187 Icham weri 
of-foujte sore, 1375 Yoseph Arim, 552 Pei were weri 
of-fouzten, A : 

Offprint, off-print (/fiprint), sd. [f. Orr- 3 
+ Print, in imitation of Ger. Separatabdruck, Du. 
afdruk.| A separately printed copy of an article, 
etc., which originally appeared asa part of a larger 
publication, 

1885 Skeat in Academy 22 Aug. 121 Various terms, such 
as ‘deprint’, ‘exprint', etc., have been proposed to denote a 
separately-printed copy of a pamphlet...By comparison 
with ‘offshoot ' 1 think we mee use ‘offprint’ with some 
hope of expressing what is meant. 1888 F, H. Woops in 
Academy 21 Apr. 276 Having now obtained, through Canon 
‘Taylor's courtesy, an off-print of his paper. 1893 E. W. B. 
Nicnorson /dyd@. 11 Nov. 415, 1 have .. examined five 
photographs of it, two of them attached by Lord Southesk 
to an off-print of his paper. 

O:ffprint,v. rare. [f. Orr- 1+ Printv., after 
prec.] /vans, To print off or reprint (as an excerpt). 


Ok. Funk's Stand, Dict. 
Off-put (Pfput). Chiefly worth. [f. Orr- 3 
+ Perv] An act of putting off (in any sense: 
see Put v.). 

1730 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 458 The delays and off- 
puts in the matter of Mr. Glass are what I do not under- 
stand. 1835 Mes. Caetyie Le¢t. 1. 36 He replied he was 
just setting off to town.. I supposed this..a mere off-put. 

So O'ff-pu:tter, one who puts off; sfee. (on the 
Tyne), ‘the loader of coals into a vessel ata staith 
or spout” (Heslop Aorthumberland Wds.); Ovff- 
putting 26/. sd., the action of putting off; ap/. 2. 
that puts off, 

1387 Teevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 409 Panne he [Sergius] 
hy self occupiede pe poperiche. And in wreche of lis of 
puttynge he made hem take up Formosus be pope out of his 
grave, and smyte of his heed, and prewe be body into Tyhber. 
ax576 Linvrsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) IT. 19 
Quhene the earle knew thair promisse of na effect bot ane 
offputting of tyme. 1788 Acf in Brand Newcastle (2789) 1. 
660 Acting as an off-putter or off-putters at any coal staith 
upon the said river. 1894 WVesti. Gas, 20 Nov. 6/2 Sir John 
used to answer his affectionate suitors with an ‘off-putting * 
lype-written letter. 

+ Offrand, offerand. O2;. Forms: 20frende, 
3-5 Offrend(e, 4 ofrande, 4-5 offrond(e, 4-6 
offrand(e, offerand(e, 5 offerond, offorand. 
[Early ME. 2. OF. ofrende (1ithc. in Littré), 


85 


ad. med. L. offerenda ‘offering, oblation’ lit. 
‘(thing or things) to be offered’, gerundive of 
offerre to Orrer. Used in ME. in same sense as 
OrrerING, and still (?under Fr, influence) by 
Gower and Caxton, but otherwise peculiar to 
north. dial. after 1350, and after 1500 only Se. 
The northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Mampole, 
Maundeville, cte., have regularly offran/, where 
the southern texts have offring, offertig, Tn later 
times often spelt oferasd, and prob, associated with 


_ offerand, northern form of offering, pr. pple. of 


offer vb.) = OFFERING vbl, sb. 1, 2. 
c1z00 Vices & Virtues 85 Al swa Se gode hlauerd de sent 
his menn ofrende for his ajene wurscipe. ¢12§0 Old A’cnt. 
Serm. in O. E. Slisc. 26 M swo hi hedden aparailed here 
offrendes swo kam si sterre pet yede ta-for hem. @ 1300 
Cursor Af. 1063 (Cott.. For his offrand (Aaixf offerande, 
Trin, offrynge] was rightwys. Zéfd. 1930 (Cott.) Our lauerd 
drightin.. Jim liked wel in his offrand [/. offerande, 77. 
offrynge]. fd. 5974 (Cott.) ‘Gas’ he said ‘her in mi lind 
-And to your lauerd yee mak offrand’ |/ offerande, 7+ 
offronde]. jo Ayend. 4¢ De rentes po offrendes be tendes 
and be obre riztes of holy cherche. 1390 Gowre Conf 1H. 
307 With great offrende aml sacrifive. c1goo Macsprv. 
(Roxb) vi. 18 Ane of be three kynges pat made offerand 
(Cott, 7S. offryng] til oure Lord. ¢1q40 lork Afpst. x. 
162 Lot wher-of safl oure offerand be? 1497 Caxton 
Fason 98 Whan the preest had understande lason that he 
promysed so good an offrande, 1513 Dovctas s#xeis xn. 
xiv, 147 Pallas..Of the ane offerand to the Goddis makis. 
1549 Compd. Scot. 8 He estimeit the grite offrandis that vas 
offrit be riche opulent men. @ 1592 Knox ist. Ref Wks. 
1846 I. 39 ‘fhat..thair offerand may be augmented. 
Offre, Offring, obs. ff. Orrrr, OFFEWING, 
+O-ff-re-ckon,z. O/s, [fOvre 14 KECKON v.] 
trans, To reckon off, deduct from the reckoning. 
gar A. Hatt. in Buccleuch ASS, (Hist. MSS. Comm, I. 


370 Whatever he might make by.. Balls, Concerts, or the 
like, ought to be off-reckoned. 

O-ff-re:ckoning. Usu. in 4/, [f. Orr- 3 + 
Reckonine vl, sh. Cf. Du. afrekening, Ger. 
abrechnung deduction, settlement of aecounis.] A 
deduetion ; formerly, in the British army, the name 
of a special account between the government and 
the commanding officers of regiments in reference 
to the clothing, ete., of the men. 

1687 Royal Order 27 Nov. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2299/1 
Each Soldier to which the Off-Reckortings or Residue of 
their Pay hath not ey heen liable. /dfd., ‘The said 
Off-Reckonings to be employed hy the Colonel of each 
respective Regiment, for the Cloathing and Poundage. 1713 
OF Notice ibid. No. 5126/10 South-Sea Stock is issued to 
answer the Off-reckonings of the six Marine Regiments, 
1752 Cuesterr. Lefé. (1zg2) ILI. cclxxxviii. 320 What we 
call the off-reckonings, that is deductions from*the men's 
pay. 1816 Jamrs d/it, Dict, Of Reckonings, a specific 
account, so called, which exists between Government and 
the Colonels of British Regiments, for the Clothing of the 
men. This Account is divided into two parts, viz. gross off- 
reckoningsand netoff-reckonings. 1845 Stocquecer //andbh, 
Brit. india (1854) 47 ‘The Commander-in-Chief [receives] 
10,0004,, and very often the off-reckonings of a regiment af 
which he may be the colonel. 1867 Suvrn Sailor's Word- 
bk., Of reckoning, a proportion of the fulf pay of troops 
retained from them, in special cases, until the period of final 
settlement, to cover various expected charges (for ship- 
rations and the fike), 

+ Offredge. Os. [app. for *offrage, f. OFFER 
v. + -AGE.) The act of offering, or that which is 
offered ; offering, sacrifice. 

1548 Gest Pr, Masse in H. G. Dugdale L7/ ($40) App. 
72 He estemeth..not the value and bygnes of thi offredve. 
fbid, 108 Therfore he mencyonethe only y* partaking and 
not theyr offredge also. 

Offretory, offrytorye, obs. ff. OFFERTORY. 

+ Offri:ght,v. Os. Vorms: /a.t.3 offurhte i), 
offrihte ; Aa. pp/e. 2 offirht, 3 offuriht, offruht(/), 
offruiht, offruyht, offrizt, o-frizt, ofright. [f. 
Or-2 + OE, fyritan to Fricut, to be afraid. Orig. 
and chiefly in pa. pple. which may have been 
altered from OE, a@fyrhét Arrricut phi. a, into 
which it again finally passed, through ofrtght. 
See Or- pref 2] 

1. ¢rans. To frighten, terrify. pa. pple, Frightened, 
afraid. 

€1160 flatton Gosf. Matt. viii. 26 To whi xende 3¢ offirhte 
[4gs. Gos. forhte] x litles seleafan. c1z00 Trin. Colt Hom. 
31 Hie waren swide offurthte and ofdredde. 1250 Gen. & 
£x, 3652 Fele it brende and made o-frizt. ems OC. Fe 
ATise. 54 Hi weren aferd and offruyht. ¢1330 R. Beenne 
Chron, 158 Pe mayden Berenger scho was alle ofright. 

2. intr. To be afraid. 

e105 Lay. 32113 Strongliche he wes anared: ladliche 
of-furhte. ¢1295 /did. 30267 And pe king of-frihte and 
a-wok of sleape. 

O-ffsa:ddle, off-saddle, «. S. Africa. [f. 
OFF- 1 + SADDLE e,, after Du. afcadelen.] trans. 
To take the saddle off (a horse) for a rest, feeding, 
ete.; to unsaddle; also adsol.; fransf. to make 
a break in a journey. 

1863 W. C. Barowin Afr. stunting 389, 1 offsaddled 
Kebon, kneehaltered him and then tay under the shade 
ofa tree, 1879 A. Fornrs in Darly Neces 21 Aug., I mean 
to trek for home, Maa I shall outspan for a few days at 
Capetown: perhaps J shan't off-saddle at aff. 1887 Rinse 
Ilaccaro Fess 323 John was sharply ordered 1a dismount 
and offsaddte his horse. 1893 Setous Jrav. S. E. Africa 21 
Here..] had determined to off-saddfe for the first time. 


OFFSET. 
Offscape ()'fsketp), offskip (pfskip). Now 


rare or Obs, [f. OF¥- 3 +--scafe, taken, in the sense 
of ‘view, scene’, from landscafe: ef. sea-scafe.] 
A distant view or prospect ; the distant part of 


a view or prospect, the distance, background, 

71x Brit. Apolla IL. No. 133. 4'2 A Perspective View of 
Portsmouth..with an Off-scape of the Sea. 1752 Avisun 
Mus, Fepress. 26 In Painting there are three various 
Negrees of Distances established, viz. the Fore-Ground, the 
intermediate Part, and the Off-skip. 1774 T. West al uféq. 
Furness (1822) 19 Ona tine day the offscape at Hawcoat i> 
circular and takes in the whole extent of the isle of Man, 
the isle of Anglesey, the Mountains of.. North Wales, &c. 
s8z0-2 Pyxe li Yne & Walnuts (1824) 1. iv. 33 Her study .. 
commanding an off-skip, bird's eye view all along St. 
George's Fields. 1838 Jamis Aodéer i, The first slopes of 
the offscape appeared. 

Offscou'r, v. rare. [f. Orr- 1+ Scour z.] 
rans, To seouroff; in quot. to scour or cleanse from 
delilement. So O-ffscon-rer, one who scours off, 

1578 Lyin Dodoens ut. vi. 322 They of scoure and clense al 
inwarde partes. 1856 Rtskin Jed. aint, Vo 1x. xi, 
England .. becoming thus the offscourer of the earth, and 
taking the hyena instead of the lion upon her shield. 

Offscouring fskauerin), (Orr- 3.) 

1. The action of scouring off. rave. 

1896 Mes. Carryx Quaker Grandmother 21 My micro- 
scopical coating of dross needs no sweat of brow for its off- 
scouring. 

2. That which is scoured off; filth or defilement 
cleaned off and cast aside; refuse, rubbish. a. 272. 
(Almost always in AL; ef. sweeAlngs.) 

1674, N, Farntvax Suh & Sede. 196 Light may otherwise 
arise than from suns (as may he seen by. .stale Sprats, ..the 
off-scourings of an Oyster-shell’. 1859 Jeruson Sritfany 
ii. 16 Having carefully picked my way thrungh the off- 
scourings of the lofty houses on either side of me. 1878 
MV diner, Ket CXXVI, 344 [Fires] consumed the offscoure 
ings of a great city. 

b. fig. of persons. 
t Cor. iv. 13) or fl.) 

1526 Vinpare 1 Cor. iv. 13 The of scowrynze of all thinges, 
1575-85 -Abe. SANDYS Sevsz, (1841) 188 They are accounted 
as the offscourings, refuse, and bazcage of the world. @ 1631 
Doxxe Lament. Jeremy MA. xvii, Thou hast made us fall As 
refuse, and off-sconring to them all. 19775 Anam slicer. Jud. 
413 White people, who are generally the dregs and off. 
sconrings of our colonics, 1834 L. Riven Mad. dy Seine 
1o The army. .included..the very offscourings of society. 

Offscum (pPfskym). Also 6 offscome, of- 
seombe, 7 off-senmme, of-seum(me. [f. Orr- 
3¢+Scum.] That which is skimmed off; scum, 
dross, refuse ; 7g. that which is rejected as vile or 
worthless (usually of persons, in cod/ective sing. or 
fi; formerly also of one person). 

1579 Lovee Def Plays 3 A tittle pamphelet..1 fynd it the 
offscome [zisfr. oftscome] of imperfections. 1581 J. Bua 
Sladdon'’s Answ, Osor. 40 b, The ofscombe of that misavory 
schoolkitchen. 1605 SvLvesteR Du artas n. tii in. Lawe 

28 ‘Fhese off-scuins all at once Too idlely pampred, plot 

ebellions. @ 1670 Wackur dp. Williams W. (1692) 161 
The roguy off-scum in the streets of Westminster talk‘d so 
fond. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Aus. iii, 28 The Off. 
scum of civilized Nations, 1863 Fr. A. Kemure Resid. £1 
Georgia 11 The offscum and the offscouring of the very 
dregs of your society. 

attrib, 1626 tr. Boceadini’s Newfound Politicke m. sii. 
207 A most vile Game deuised hy the off-scum raskals of men, 

Offset (pfsct),sé. [f. Orr- 3 + Set. Cf. Sev-orr.] 

1. The act of setting off (on a journey or course 
of action) ; outset, start. 

@ 1555 LATIMER Serre. & Rest. (1845) 311 When you thus 
get out of your way at the first off-set. 1803 SoutHEY Les. 
(1836) I. 235 He addressed a letter to me, announcing their 
Offset. 1899 Aclectic May. Feb. 201 At the offset I was 
put of it. 

2. A short lateral offshoot from the stem or root 
of a plant (esp. from a bulb), serving for propaga- 
tion. 

1664 Evetyn Aad, Mort., Zudy (1729) 211 Take up your 
Gladiolus now yearly. .or else their Off-sets will poison the 
ground. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety ix. § 6 This root of bitter. 
ness .. sent forth some offsets to preserve its kind. 1796 
C. Maxsuau Garden. vi. (1813) 81 The young offsets from 
strawberries slipped in autumn..will do for plants 1836 
ES. Detamre #/ower Garden (1861) 21, The capability ol 
propagation by offsets is another point of interest belonging 
to tales 1880 Gray Struct. Aol, iii, § 1. 33 Houseleeks .. 
and suchlike fibrous-rooted succulent plants multiply freely 
by offsets. 7 F p 

3. fransf. and fig. Something that springs or is 
derived from another; a lateral branch, an offshoot. 

1786 Amory Bunele (1770) 11.22 xofe, He has omitted... 
many antiquities that are to be found in off-sets by the way. 
1806 C. Anperson Leé.in Life iv. (1854) 65 Mr. Macfarlane’s 
Church (an offset from the Tabernacle) | 3853 Kant 
Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 56 The slacies which abut upon 
this sound are probably offsets from an interior mer de 

face. 1863 M. J. Berxetey Brit. Aosses iii. 19 The 
female organs. .are disposed in little special offsets from the 
stem. 1870 Rock /ext. Fabry. Introd. 137 As an offset 
from symbolism, herafdry sprang up. | 

b. spec. A person, or tribe, springing collaterally 
from a “a family or race ; a ‘scion’. 

wir W. Kine tr. Mande’s Ref. Politics ii. 8&3 The 
kingdom at last..came to Pepin an off-set of the family of 
Clodion. 1834 MeMurtrie Cucter's Anim. Kingd. 42 
Others assert that they are mere degenerate offsets from the 
Scythian and Tartar branch of the Caucasian stock. 1837 
W. lavinc Capt. Bonneville V1, 126 They speak the 
Shoshonie tanguage, and probably are offsets from that 
tribe. 


Un collective sing. (after 


OFFSET. 


e, A minor branch of 2 monntain range ; a spur. 
3833 Penny Cycl. 1, 1390/2 A hill, called Mount St, Elias.. 
with its offsets, occupies the sonthern part of the island 
L¥ gina}, 1879 L. G. Secuin Blk. Forest vi. 85 Hills, 
which are an offset of the Black Forest range. 
4. Something that ‘sets off’, embellishes, or 


throws something else into prominence ; a sct-off. 

1675 G. R. tr. Le Grands Man without Passion 53 
The excellency of Vertne needs no offsets. 17az Ramsay 
Content 371 ‘Vhree waiting-maids .. One mov'd beneath a 
load of silks and lace, Another bore the off-sets of the face. 
a 1864 Ferrer Grk. Philos. (1866) 1. xii. 338 A foil or offset 
or complement. . ; 

5. Something ‘set off’ against something else so 
as to counterbalance it, as an item on one side of 
an aceount equivalent to one on the other side; 
anything that counterbalances, compensates, or 
makes np for something else; a set-off. 

1792 N. Cuipman Ae. (1871) 83 Defendant may plead an 
offset of any sum due to him hy the plaintiff. 1832 G. 
Downes Seft. Cont. Countries 1.305 As an offset to this, 


its luxury of flagging is very gratifying to Dritish soles. | 


1870 LoweLt Study iWind. 219 The Spanish and English 


[tragedies] agree in the ‘Teutonic peculiarity of admitting 


the humorons offset of the clown, 

6. Surcveying. A short distance measured per- 
pendicularly from a main line of measurement, as 
irom the straight line joining the two ends of an 
irregular boundary, to a point (e.g. an angle) in 
the boundary, in order to caleulate the area of the 
irregularly bounded part. 

1725 Braviey Faw. Dict. sv. Surveying, Before you 
begin to measure the Line, take the Off-set to the Hedge, 
viz. the Distance Oe. Hutrox Course Wath. 11. 62 
Observe when you are directly opposite any bends or 
corners of the bonndary..and from these measure the per- 
pendicular offsets. .with the offset-staff, if they are not very 
large, otherwise with the chain itself. 1879 Cassedt’s Techn. 


fidue. 1V'. g4/2 Vefore he proceeds to the deterfnination of | 


the distances or dimensions, technically called ‘offsets’. 

7. Arch, A horizontal or sloping break or ledge 
on the face of a wall, pier, ctc., formed where the 
portion above is reduced in thiekness. 

tyat Perry Dageend. Breach 105 The Work being carry'd 
op with good Earth by proper Off-scts. 1972 Hutton 
Bridges 97 Made with a broad bottom on the foundation, 
and gradually diminished in thickness by offsets. 1862 
Sones Engineers U1. vn. vi. 183 Longitudinal hearers, firmly 
fixed to the offsets of the piers and a butments. 

b. A horizontal terrace on the side of a slope 
or hill. (docal U.S.) 

1864 in Wesster. 1889 in Farmer Americanisms. 

8. See quot. (2. S.) 

1884 Knicnt Dict. Mech. Suppl., Offset. Carriage ard. 
wares The fork at the point in the back-stay where the 
branches separate to reach the hind axle at two points. 

9. A more or less abrupt bend in a pipe, made 
to earry it past an obstruction in its course. 

10. Printing. = SeT-orF: see quot. 

1888 Jacont Printers’ loc. go Off-set, the set-off of ink 
from one sheet to another of printed work whilst wet. 

ll. Comé. Offset-blanket, a blanket or sheet of 
thick soft paper attached to a special cylinder 
on a printing-press for Lhe purpose of receiving the 
offset, or excess of ink, on freshly printed sheets of 
paper; offset-glass, an oil-eup or joumal-oiler 
with a glass globe flattened on one side so as to 
allow it to stand close to the side of an object 
(Knight Dict. Afcch. Suppl. 1884); offset-pipe, 
a picce of pipe having a bend, used for effecting 
an offset: see g (ibid.); offset-sheet (Print- 
tng), = set-off shee: see Sxt-oFF; offset-staff 
(Surveying), a rod used iu measuring offsets. 

1807 Hutron Course Math. 11. 57 An offset-staff .. for 
measuring the offsets and other short distances. It is 10 
links in Jength, being divided and marked at each of the 
10 links. 

Offset (jfse‘t), v. Chiefly 7.S. [f. Orr-1+ 
Set v.] 

1. ¢rans. To set off as an equivalent agains? 
something else; to balance by something on the 
other side or of contrary nature. Also said of the 
equivalent : To counterbalance, compensate. 

igo N. Cwreman AeA. (1871) 84 The demands of plaintiff 
and defendant must be mutual... or they will not be allowed 
to offset one against the other. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Power Wks. (Bohn) 11. 340 In haman action, against the 
spasm of energy we offset the continuity of drill. x 
Scribner's Mag, XV. 196/1 He had lost twenty-four Whig 
votes to offset the twenty-five Democratic votes which 
Lathers received. 1898 Atlantic Afonthly Apr. 456/2 We 
traveled sonthward; but an ascent of a thousand feet offset, 
and more than offset, the change of latitude. 3 

2. zxir, To spring, branch off, or project as an 
offset from: something else (ef. prec. 3, 3 ¢). 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exf, xii, (1856) 371 Ridges, offsetting 
from the higher range, project in spurs laterally. 1877 R. 1%. 
Burton in Athengum 3 Nov. 568/3 To the north-west 
offsets the Ngombe.. stream. 4 

b. ¢rans. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 9). 

1889 Sci. Amer. 17 Aug. 107/1 Bending and offsetting of 
the pipe isa matter of economy or taste with the pipe fitters. 

3. Printing. intr. To cause an off-set or set-off. 

1888 Jacont /rinters’ Voc. 122 When the ink off-sets from 
one sheet to another. 

Hence O-ffse:tting v//. sb. and f//. a. Offsetting- 
blanket = offset blanked: see OFFSET 5d, 11. 
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1856. Kane Arct. Expl. 1. iii. 33 Made the offsetting 
Streams of the pack, and bore up to the northward and 
eastward. 8889 [see 2 b). 

Off-ship, c. [f. OFF prep. + Sm sd. ; ef. off 
shore.] That is off the ship. 

1853 Kane Grinnell xp. xxxiv. (1856) 310 When the 
ship's thermometer gave ns ~46°; my ofiship spirit —52° 

Offshoot (fat). [f. Orr- 3 + Snoor.] 

1. A shoot springing from the stem or other part 
of a plant, a lateral shoot; a lateral branch pro- 
Jecting fyom the main part of anything material, as 
a nerve-trnnk, mountain-range, street, ete. 

1814 J. Murrav in Smiles £.2/¢ (1891) I. xi. 254 Stunted 
offshoots of felled trees. 1851 CARPENTER Jan. PAys. (ed. 2) 
230 The vesicular matter of the retina is an offshoot (so to 
speak) from that of the optic ganglion. 1872 Raymono 
Statist, Mines § Alining 275 A constant succession of 
mionntain ranges, spnrs, and offshoots from the great central 
chains, 1872 Jexkixson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 242 
Lonscale Fell is the most eastern offshoot of Skiddaw. 

b. fig. A collateral branch or descendant from 
a (spectfied) family or race. 

1710 Aonison Yatler No. 137 ? 10 [She] finds her self re- 
lated, hy some Offshoot or other, to almost every great 
Family in England. 1874 Svmoxos S& ftaly & Greece 
(1898) I. ix. 188 An offshoot of the great house which had 
already given Dukes to Florence. 

c, Something which originated as a branch of 
something else; a derivative. 

1801 Strutt Sports § Last, 11. vi, 222 Off-shoots from the 
Saturnalian disfigurement. 1867 Lany Hernert Cradle J.. 
ix. 139 A large school in the town, which has offshoots in 
the surronnding villages. 1878 osw. Situ Carthage 9 
The much older settlement of which it may have been an 
offshoot. ; 

+2. Something that ‘shoots off? or emanates; 
an emanation. Ods. rare-', 

1674 N. Fatarax Bulk & Selv. 28 The body is .. reeking 
out whole steams of little unseen off-shoots, 

Off shore, off-shore, adv. phr. (adj.) 
[f. OFF prep. + Snore sb. Opposed to Ix sHonre.] 

A. adv. a, Ina direction away from the shore. 

1720 De For Capt. Singleton xvii. (1840) 285 The wind 
blowing off shore.” 1854 G, B. Ricuarnson Uni. Code v. 
(ed. 12) 637 Lay her head off shore. 1895 Cham, Jrnl. X11, 
6342 The dab travels in any direction, offshore or inshore, 
or along the coast. 

b. At some distance from the shore. 
1745, inland from the shore.) 

1745 P. Tuomas $ral. Anson's Moy. 50 Gusts of Wind 
from the Monntains Off Shore. 1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. 
v. Il. 16 The best months for whaling offshore are from 
September to May. 

B. adj. (attrib. (f\f5e1), a. Moving or dirceted 
away from the shore. 

1845 Darwin Woy. Vat. viii. 1539 An insect on the wing, 
with an off-shore breeze, would te very apt to be blown 
out to sea. 1860 Mere. Marine Mag. VII. 230, 1 might 
take the off-shore tack. - é 

b. Situated, existing, or operating at a distance 
from the shore. 

1883 G. 3. Goonr Fish. fudust, U.S. A. 20 (Fish, Exh, 
Publ) The off-shore fisheries are prosecuted on the great 
oceanic banks extending from Nantucket to Labrador. 1884 
Sefence 14 Nov. 463 The crews of the offshore fishermien. 

Off side, o'ff-si-de. fir. [f Orr prep.+ 
Sipr.] | Away from one’s own side; on the wrong 
side, #.é. in Football, Hoekey, ete., between the ball 
and the opponent's goal. (The specifie meaning 
varies in the different games.) a. Asadvd, phrase. 

1867 Sheffield Football Assoc. Rules, Any player between 
4a opponent's goal and goalkeeper (unless he has followed 
the ball there), is offside and ont of play. 186. Rugby 
School Football Rules vi in Footb. Ann. (1868), A player is 
off side when the hall has been (kicked, touched) or is being 
run with by any of his own side behind him. 1882 Standard 
20 Nov. 28 W. succeeded in kicking a goal, bot he was 


(In quot. 


declared to be off side at the time. 
XXX. 284/2 We don't consider it fair to strike when off-side 
of an opponent. . 

b. altrib. or as adj. ‘p'fisaid), 

186. Cheltenham Coll. Football Rules vii. in Foot. Ani, 
(1868), No offside play is allowed. 2891 Pall Mall G. 
16 Nov. 1/2 The majority of the critics averring that the 
Scottish half played a persistently offside game. _ 1895 
Outing (U.S.) XXVII1. 250/2 The off-side rnle shonld be 
clearly understood. 

e. See also OFF a. 

Offskip, variant of Orrsc.PE. 

Offspring ()'fisprin). Forms: 1-7 ofspring, 1 
-sprincg, I~2-sprine, 2-sprinke, 2-4-spreng(e, 
2-6 -springe, 3 of sprench, ofsprung, 3-6 
-spryng(e, 3-7 of-spring, 5-6 offsprynge, 6-7 
-springe, 3 (Orm.), 5-offspring, (7-5 off-spring). 
8. 3-5 ospring(e, (3-4 osspringe, 4 ospreng, 
hospring, oxspring, oxpring). (OF. ofspring, 
f. of Pee: adv, OF, OFF + sfring-an to SpRina. ] 

1. The progeny which springs or is descended 
from sonie one ; children or young (or, more widely, 
descendants) collectively; progeny, issne. Applied 
without indef. art. to a number, or to one; with 
indef. art. always collective, and usually with an 
adj., as @ uenerous offspring. (Rarely of plants.) 
€ 949 in Kemble Cod. Pipe, 11. 300 Pis sy gedon for Siferd 
widtlos his ofsprincg. ¢1000 dEtrric On O. & N. Test. 
tGrein 1872) 3 Fall heora ofspring Se him of com. 2175 
Laimé, Hom. 75 On adam and on ene and on al heore 
ofsprinke. ¢x200 OrMIN 16446 Patt all hiss offspring shollde 


1897 Onting (U.S.) 


SS 


: 


OFFSPRING. 


ben Todrifenn and toskexredd Inn all piss middellard. 
¢1275 Duty Christians 21 in O. E. Misc. 142 We beob alle 
his of-sprung. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 499 To him and to 
his of spring [v, +7. ospryng, osprynge). @ 1300 Cursor Al. 
135 (Cott.) Sipen i will of adam tell, Of hys oxspring (Gott. 
ospring; 7yin. ospringe], and of noe. c1400 Mavunnev, 
(Roxb.) vii, 24 Whare Iacoh be patriare and his offspring 
dwelt. axgq7 Surrev Anetd ww. (1557) Diij, Of Goddish 
race some ofspring shold he be. a1577 Sir T. Soutu 
Comurv, Eng. (1609) 14 Any of his sonnes or of spring. 
1632 J. Haywaro tr. ‘Biond.'s Evromena 187 Not onely 
a mother of a numerons off-spring, but also likely to he 
shortly a grand-mother, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 263 P1 
The Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Offspring of 
such a Father. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 168 To tempt its 
new-fledg’d offspring to the skies. a 1814 Forgery 1 ii, in 
New Brit. Theatre 1. 474 The joyful promise of an off- 
spring from thee. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
820 In the variety-hybrids [of plants]..some of the non- 
essential characters of the parents sometimes present them- 
selves in the offspring ancombined side by side, 2881 J. OwEn 
&ven. w, Skeptics \. 446 The modern hereditarian regards 
himself as the offspring mentally as well as physically of 
a long line of ancestors. 
b. Rarely in f/.: + (a) in individual sense = 
children or descendants (eds.); (4) in collective 
sense = progenies, broods, families. 
ars48 Haut. Chron, Edw. £V, 237 The erle of Richemond, 
one of the ofsprynges, of the bloud of kyng Henry the sixte. 
1675 TRAuERNE Chr. Ethics 300 As the woman was the 
glory of man, so were their off-springs the glory of both. ° 
1686 Prot Stafordsh. 277 The Naturalists took care to 
transmit to Posterity the (iikailiees. ofall numerous Off- 
springs. 1756 Totprevy /fist. 2 Orphans IV. 209 The 
widows, and the offsprings of the poorer, the indigent clergy. 
1808 Ate, Hemale Philos. 1. 73 How much do these 
beloved offsprings add to our love and our happiness i 

e. fig. Of persons in relation to place of birth, 
or origin. 

1695 Irvon Dreams iii. 4 Man..is an Abridgment or 
Epitome thereof [the World], or if you please, its Son, or 
Off-Spring. 1697 Dravorn Virg. Georg. 1. 685 And there 
Eophrates her soft Off-spring arms. @1839 Praev Poems 
(1864) 11. Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee; For 
thee and for thine offspring | . 

2. fig. That which springs from or is produced 
by something ; produce, product ; issne, outcome, . 
result; ‘frit’. a. usnally collective. 

1609 Biate (Douay) Lev. xix. 25 The filth yeare you shal 
eate the frnites, gathering the obspring, that they bring 
forth. 1666 Bovir Orig. Formes § Qual. Wks. 1972 ILI. 72 
The prolific buds that are the genuine ofspring of the stock. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. Bed., Accept..this Off-spring 
of some spare Honrs. 1745 N. Rostnson 7h. Physick 
209 Whey is the Offspring of Milk. 1826 KENT Cos, 
(1858) I. 4 The law of nations .. is the offspring of modern 
times, 1856 Frovoe //ist, Eng. (1858) 1. i. 69 The discoveries 
of Newton were the offspring of those of Copernicus, 

+b. with az and Z/. in individual sensé. Ods. 

1609 Baste (Douay) Heck. xxxvi. 30, I wil multiplie the 
fruite of the tree, and the offsprings of the filde, 1748 
Hartiey Odserv. Man u. ili. §1. 200 Almost all Kinds of 
Vice are the Excesses and monstrous Offsprings of Natural 
Appetites. 1760-72 11. Brooxe Foot of Qual. (1809) 1V. 44 
Our spirits are the offsprings of his divine spirit. @1814 
forgery m. ii, in New Brit. Theatre 1. 465 These dark 
epeeaient looks, . .offsprings of detestable despair, 

+3. A GENERATION (sense 5). Ods. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 11415 (Cott.) Par pai offerd, praid, and 
ae Thre dais noper ete ne dranc, Pus thoru ilk oxspring 
(Gott., Trin, ospring, Laud ofspryng) pai did. 1587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay vi. 63 V° begetting, ingendring and spreading 
foorth of al things from offspring to offspring, . 

+4. The fact of springing or descending from 
some ancestor or source; descent, origination, deri- 


vation, origin. Obs. 

¢1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 48 Y-comen of hye ospryng. 
ersto Barctay Adirr, Gd. Manners (1 #70) Dij h, Eacus.. 
Of whom this saide Pyrrns had his birth and ofspring. 
1g51 T., Witson Logikte 10b, These vertues, though their 
ofspryng bee from God, yet tyme maketh theim perfecte in 
the iyes of man. 1644 J. Berkexneap Sev. 4 All the 
armies upon earth were to deduce their offspring from that 
one Adam, by generation. 1 « Crete Wuscovy 3 The 
-» Duina owes its name and off-spring to a Lake of the 
same Name. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 283 A great 
inlet into the Gieoriing of those Delnding Antiquities. 

+b. éransf. Family, race, stock ; ancestry. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 13598 (Cott) pe neist men of his oxspring 
Did pai pan be-for bam bring. c1300 Jarrow. /ell 20 
And so wes seid to Davyd the kyng, That wes of Christes 
ouneofspryng. c144g0Prontp. Paro. 372/1 Osprynge. .tdeus 

vod kynrede. 1860 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Commt. 12, The 
Teche come of the same ofspringe that we da 1382 
Stanvuurst Zaeis u. (Arb) 46, T may not, 1 wyl not den 
iny Greecian ofspring. 1612 BrerEwooo Lang. & Relig, xiil. 
117 What if the innnmerable people of ,.the huge continent 
of America, be also of the same off-spring ? * 

+5. ‘Vhat from which anything springs or origin- 
ates; spring, fountain, sonree, original. Ods. 

1538 Levann /¢in. V. 64 Wher as the very Hed of Isis ys 
ina great Somer Dronght apperith very litle or no water, 
yet is the stream servid with many Ofspringes resorting to 
one Botom, 1g97 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 22b/1 
Having discovered and denndatede the Polipum vato his 
roote or first offspringe and originalle. 1604 Parsons 372 
£4, Three Convers, tng. 85 The fountaines or offsprings, 
from whence this dinersity hath taken her beginninge. 4 

4 The alleged sense ‘ Propagation, generation’, 
repeated in Diets. from J., appears to be an error, 


J.’s quot. being app. in sense 1. 

1594 Iloorer Heed, /’02.1. v. $2 That which cannot hereunto 
[to eternal existence] attain personally, doth seek to continne 
itself another way, that is by offspring and propagation, 
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Offtake (pfitzk). [f. Orr- 3 + TARE sd.] 

1. The action of taking off; sec. the taking of 
commodities off the market; purchase of goods. 

1885 Manch. Fran. 10 June 4/4 In jacconets..supply and 
offtake seem tu have been brought pretty well into con- 
formity. 1896 MWestu:. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/2 The on of 
the total off-take of the Shanghai market supplied hy Great 
Britain or her Colonies was 79 per cent. ; 

2. That which is taken off; a deduetion. 

189a Latour Commission Gloss., Of-takes, Ml deductions 
retained from the men's wages for house-rent, house-coal, 
doctor's fees, tool-sharpening, closed lights, ete, 

3. A channel by which, or place where, some- 
thing is taken off: spec. a. Alining. A subsidiary 


drainage-level ; see quot. 

1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 111. 320 There are subsidiary levels, 
called off-takes or drifts, which discharge the water of a 
mine, not at the mouth of a pit, but..where, from the form 
of the country, it may be run off level free. 

b. The taking off or flowing out of a branch- 
stream from the main channel of ariver; the place 


of such outflow. 

1888 19f/ Cent. Jan. 44 The third of the ITugli headwaters 
has its principal offtake from the Ganges again abont forty 
miles further down, 

+ O-fftract. rare. f[irreg., app. f. Orr adv. + 
stvact in abstract, extract. Cf. Ger. abcug.] That 
which isdrawn or taken from somethingas itssource. 

3784 J. Barry in Lect, Paint, i. (1848) 77 The energies 
of language were easier, more at command, and, as the 
more immediate offtract [frinted offtrack] of thought, 
naturally antecedent to the energies of art. /dfd. ii, 117 
Ic is the mind of the artist which is visible in what he does: 
the one must necessarily be an offtract of the other. 

+ Off'se, a. Obs.rave—'. [a. F. offusque (15th 
e. in Godef.), or ad. It. ofusco (Florio), L. type 
*offusc-us (not found in ancient L.), f. of, ob- \Os- 
1) + fuscus dark.] Dark, dusky; = Opruscovs. 

3849 Lytton Cartons lii (Black. Mar. 287) Does it [silence] 
not wrap a man round with as offusc and impervious a fold? 

+ Offuscant. Ods. [ad. L. offuscdnt-ent, pr. 
pple. of offeescdre to darken (seenext); orad. corresp. 
F, offusquant.] One who obfuseates or obscures ; 
one who opposes enlightenment, an obscurantist. 

1 W. Tavtor in Afoxthly Rev. XXIX. 180 The 
* offuseants (as they [the ‘Iluminés"] affected to call the 
teachers of vulgar credulity). 1806 — in Am, Rev, IV. 722 
They are systematic offuscants; not reasoners, but mystics. 

Offnscate, //.a. Now rare. [ad. L. offiescat- 
2S, pa. pple. : sec next.] = Opruscate Afi. a. 

1603 Hottaxo Piutarch's Mor. 658 Their ete sight..is 
offuscate and darkened hy the great light. @1615 Doxxe 
Ess. (1651) tog ‘The certainty a ike Person or History is 
therby offuscate. 1840 Vew Monthly Mag. LV111. 458 Mis 
offuscate eyes. 

ffu'scate, v. Now rare. [f. 1. offusedt-, ppl. 
stem of offuescdre to darken, f.0/-, ob-(OB- 1) + fuscare 
to darken, fuse-zs dark. See also OBFrSscaTE.] 

1. = OBFUSUATE v. I. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Offescate, to make black or dark. 
1659 DB. Harris Partval’s /ron Age 236 The exhalations.. 
which offuscate, or darken the Sun. 1693 Evetwn De la 
Quint. Compl Gard. Lu. xvi. 45, I shonld ae those Dwarfs 
might grow so large as to offuscate or shadow the Wall- 
Fruit or Espaliers. 1807 Herscuet in PAi!. Trans. XCVIL. 
184 The brilliancy of the metalline ground on which these 
faint rings are seen, the contrast of which will offuscate their 
feeble appearance. 1816 F. I]. Navtor //ist. Germany 1. 
us. xiv. 677 A constellation, by whose transcendent radiance 
all inferior luminaries were offuscated. 

2. = OBFUSCATE v. 2. 

16a3 Hart Arraignum. Ur. Ded, A, Hee was forced to 
yeeld to such conditions as did much offuseate the splendor 
of his former victories, a@1734 Nortn Ewvane. 1. v. § 1 
(1740) 315 To take all Occasions and Handles that may 
operate in that Design, and to drop or offuscate all the rest. 
1834-43 Soutney Doctor cxlix. (1862) 389 That knowledge 
is .. obliterated or offuscated by its [the soul's] union with 
the body. 1841 D'Isracis Amen. Lit. (1867) 358 Ilis 
gaiety and his gravity offuscate one another. 

3. = OBFUSCATE v. 3. 

363a J. Havwaro tr. Biond?s Evomena 93 She had her 
spirits so offuscated ag. not to know her selfe. 17a7 Philip 
Quasi aqr The ‘Tears. which offuscated his Sight. 421734 

oRTH Lives (1826) 1. 336 Some men's timidity offuscates 
their understandings, 1871 M. Concins Airg. & Merch. IIL. 
ix, 230 Mowbray’s brain..was somewhat offuscated, 

Hence Offuseated, Offu'seating A//. aays. 

a1659 Osrorn AZisc., etc. (1673) 582 Such a perplexed 
knowledge, as renders their understanding ..more offuscated 
and gloomy. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 33. 2/1 Tg Inlighten their 
Offnseated Intellects, 1798 W. Taytor in Robherds Afemr. 
1. 237 ‘The future offuscating philosophy. 1828 D'Israrce 
Chas. 7,1. iti. 35 These vain and offuscating disputations, 

Offusca‘tion. Now rare. [ad. L.offuscatién-ent, 
n. of action fromofuscdre (see prec.): ef. F. offesca- 
tion, also obf- (14th c.).] = OBFUSCATION. 

1gsoa Ord. Crysten Men (WV. de W. 1506) 1v. xx. 220 To 
knowe offuscacyon of the very knowlege. 1629 Be. Hace 
Reconciler 16 ‘The wofull and gloomie offuscations of the 
Church. 19755 PArl. Trans. XLUX. 410 The atmosphere.. 
had the rppearance of clouds and notable offuscation. 1863 
Lytton Ce aniina IL, 191 This offuscation of intelligence 
in verse-writers. 

+ Offusque, v. Obs. rare. (a. F. offusque-r 
(14th, in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. off, offuscdre to 
darken: see OrruscaTE and the earlier odftsgne, 


Oxseusk.] trans. To obfuscate, obscure: = OBFLSE. 
Richardson cites Bortscproke, but the orig. ed. has 
obfusgues, see OBFUSK @. 9, quot. 41751. 


ouztetan to perceive. 
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Offward ():fw9:1d), adv. (sd.) and adj. [f. Orr 
adv, + -WARD.] 

A. adv, Ina direction or position off or away 
from something ; spec. (Nau?,) away from the shore. 
Also quasi-sé, in phir. fo the offward. 

1600 Aur. Anuor frp, Jonah 567 ‘Then lonas was so wise, 
to beas far of-ward as possibly he might, 16g2 Capi. Suuith's 
Seaman's Grant 1 xvi. 80 Of ward, is contrary to the shore; 
as the stern of a Ship lies tu the Off-ward, and her head to 
theshoreward. 1778(W. Marsuatt|Winules dgric.13 May 
1775, The cattle may be eased, by turning egivard or fo. 
ward, at pleasure. 1794 Kigging & Seamanship V1, 254° 
Offward, from the shore. 1867 Suytu Sailor's MWord-bh, 
gov, The ship heels offward. 

B. adj. 

+1. Turned or directed off or away; averse. Obs. 

1563 Man Jusculus' Common pl. 22 Vo haue any ofwarde 
willand curned frém God. 1626 Br. Axprewes Serv, (1641) 
163 Righteousnesse was not so off-ward before, but she is 
now as forward. 

+2. = Orr C. 2a. Obs, rare. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4727,'4 A little white on his offward 
Heel behind. . 

Hence +O-ffwardness Od;.,state of being turned 
away, avérseness, aversion, 

1600 Anr, Assor £xf. Fouah 1 Mis of-wardnesse from 
God and God's favourable inclination ever more to him. 
(bid. 137 Their marvellons of-wardnesse and unwillingness. . 
to the shedding of hloud. 

O-ffwards, adv. rare—'. [fas prec. + -wanps.] 
= Orrwarn A, 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant. W xv. 123 For the 
Rack offwards 7 foot. 

Offytorie, obs. corrupt form of OrrERToryY. 

+ Of-gast ff/.a. obs. by-form of Acast, 
AGHAST: see OF- 2, 

€1305 St. Aenelu 212 in FF. 2. (1862) 53 So sore hi were 
of gaste. 

+t Ofge't, v. Obs. rare. In 3 of-3ete(n, -3iten. 
(f Or- + OF. gredan, -gitan to Get. Cf. ONGET, OF. 
fraus. To perceive, discern. 

¢1205 Lay. 25777 3if bu hine mihe of-3iten, crags /did, 
26623 3ef hii of-zete mihte. , 

4 Ofgo',v. Obs, (OF. offdn, f. Or-1 + gdee to Go. 
For sense-development, cf. Ger. defommeit to ob- 
tain. For senses 3, 4, see OF-3.} 

1. érans, Yo demand, require, exact. 

c1000 /Errric //om, I. 340 Te ofga his blodes gyte at 
dinum handum. ¢ 1175 Lawl. Hom, 117 1c of-ga et be mid 
groman his blod. — A Y : 

2. To gain, win, obtain; lo obtain by merit, to 
deserve, earn.’ 


| 


crooo Eerie //om, I. 118 We sceolon.. mid halgum , 


mzgnum done eard ofgan be we..forluron. cr100 O. /. 
Chron. an. 1098 His broder Rodbert weard his yrfe numa, 
swa swa he hit at pam cynge of-eode, 
Ich hit wulle heorteliche uorto of-gon bine heorte. 1340 
Ayenb, 13 He ssell come ate day of dome to..yelde to echen 
be pet he hep of-gno ine pise wordle. 1377 Lanct. 7. PZ. B, 
1x. 106 To go..and agon [J/S. IV ofgon] her lyflode. 

3. To go through, permeate. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3173 Vor pe poyson in is slep pe 
veines so poru sozte pat at of eode [c.7. ouerwent] al pat 
body and to debe him sone bro3te. 

4. To come up with, overtake. 

c1300 Beket 52 Me ne mizt hem no3t ofgo. : 

Hence + Ofgo'ing v4/. sé., deserving, earning. 

1340 Ayend. 215 Hare Demere..ham ssel yelde be hare 
ofgoinge. 

+ Ofgra'me, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF-24+Grauev.] 
trans. To vex, irritate. Known only in pa. pple. 
of-gramed vexed : cf. AGRAMED. 

exraco Trin, Coll, How, 69 Pus here azene sinnes hem 
shended and hie ben of-gramede wid hem selfen. 

+ Ofgre-de,v. Obs. rave. Pa.t. 4 ofgrad. [f. 
Or-1 + Grebez. to cry.) ¢raxs. To call for,summon. 

13.. A. Alis. 581 (Bodley MS.) The kyng it seizand wonder 
had: Alle his maistres he of-grad. 

+ Ofgree't,v. Obs. rare. Pa.t. 4 ofgrett. [app. 
f. Or-2 + Greet v1 2.) ¢razs, ?To suike off. 

€1330 Arth, & Merl. 5946 (Kélbing) Pe heben hounde, Pat 
ich at hem who so mett Hectitiche pe hened ofgrett. ‘e 

+ Ofgri-sen, ffl.a. Obs. rare. [By-form of 
agrisen, pa.pple. of AGRISE v.: see Or-*,) Terrified. 

c1zaoa Trin. Coll, Hom. 135 Ne beo pu zacharie noht 
of-grisen. /bid. 173 Hie... bed swide of-grisen. 

+Ofhea‘r,v. Ods. rare. [f. Or- 3+ Hear 2] 
trans. To hear® or ? to overhear. 

a3z00 AY Horn 41 A Payn hit of-herde And hym wel sone 
answarede, 

+ Ofheat, v. Ols.vare. Pa. pple. in 3 ofhet. 
[f.Or-1+ OL. Avtar to Hrat.] érans. To overcome 
with heat. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 9314 He wes swide of-hat (e1a75 a-feat) Pat al 
his burne wes bi-swat. 

+ Ofhold, v. Ots. [OV¥. ofkeaklan, f. Or-1+ 
healdanto Hotn.] trains. To withhold, keep back. 

1035-50 O. £. CAéron. an. 1035 (MS. C) He.. let niman of 
hyre ealle da betstan gwersuma de heo ofhealdan ne mihte. 
1340 Ayend, g pis heste ous uorbyet to nimene and of-hyealde 
one manne ping. /dfd. 46 He ne may na3t ine guode 
manere of-healde bet be wynp. 1393 Lanot. 2. 27, Cont. 238 
Mynstrales and messagers.. with-helde (4/5. / of-helden] 
bym halfe a 3ere, 

+ Ofhu'ngered, 2. Os. Forms: 1 ofhing- 
rod, 3 of-hungret, (of-fingred), 3-4 of-hongred, 
of-hungred, 4 of-hongret. (Wence AFINGERED, 


arz25 ducer. R. 3490 | 


OFREACH, 


qv.) [OE. ofhyngred, -od, {. OF-1 + pa. pple. of 
Aynegran, -ian to uncer.) Afflicted with hunger, 
very hungry, famished. 

€ tooo «Eiente /fone. 1. 204 Eadige leod pa be sind ofhin- 
grode and oflyste riktwisnysse. c1zog Lav. 31804 No nan 
tole on londe: Pat of-fingred ucs sere, a 1225 Ancr. A. 376 
3if bu ert of hungred efter be swete. Sbid. 404 Gif biuo is 
offingred, 3if him wode. ¢ 1290.5. Ang. Ley. 1. 420/15 Pulke 
pat weren a-cale and of-hongred. ¢1330 eluzis & lai. 1903 
Wel sore of-hungred and cold. 1393 Lance. 2. PA. Cixi 43 
Robe a-fyngred {r. r. of-hongret] and a-furst. 

Ofice, Oficere, obs. ff, Orrick, OFFICER. 

| Oficina ‘plis#na). [Sp., ad. L. officiva: see 
Orriciya.] A factory or ‘works’ in’a Spanish- 
speaking country, as in South America or Mexico. 

1889 Daily Vews 10 Dec. 2/2 ‘Vhe extension of the Nitrate 
Railway Company jo the Southern nitrate deposits must 
prove to be of great importance in the future... 1Cis probable 
that one or two other oficinas might use the line when made. 
1897 Iestut, Gaz. 4 Nov. 8/1 Vhe directors had the oficina 
closed down entirely .. and the works will remain closed 
until there is a reasonable advance in the price of nitrate. 

+Ofke'n, v.! Obs. rare. [f. Or- 24+ KEN 21; 
cf, AKEN v1] éraus. ‘To recognize, desery, perceive. 

e1275 Lay. 1659 Po Goffare fe king Pane castel of-kende 
fe 1205 kennede]), 

t Ofken, 7.2 Ofs. rave. [f. Ov-2 + Ken vt: 
cf, AKEN 2.2) /raus, To bring forth, give birth to. 

¢1250 Doomsday 42 in O. i. Mise. 164 Heo schulen iseon 
the lauedi pat ihesu erist of-kende, 

+ O-flete. O%s. Vorms: 1 offéte, -ldte, -léte, 
“ofeléte), 2 ouelele, (3 ouelote), 9 of f lete. 


[mod. ad. OF. offite, -ddte wh. fem., ad. eccl. 1. 
oblita, sb. use of fom. pa. pple. of offerre to offer ; 
cf, O.T cel, odddta, obhit, OLIG. obléta (Ger, oblate’, 
and see OBLry. (If the old word had survived, 
its mod. form would have been ez(e' det, or otwlet.) 

1. An offering, sacrifice, oblation. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter |. 21 Donne du onfoest onsegduisse 
rehtwisnisse oflatan. ¢ 1000 «gs. /’s. axxix. 6 Noldest pu 
na offrunga and offata nane. a 1300 £. A. Psalter ibidl., 
Offrand and ouelote wald pou noght se. [1881 T. K. Beeocetr 
Hist. Holy Eucharist \. 167 A pure oflete or obkation.] 

2. A sacramental wafer; a wafer gencrally. 

crooe Jirric Jf. 11. 174 Benedictus.. asende ane 
ofeletan, and het mid bare massian for dain mynecenum., 
cro0o Sax. Leechd. WI. 42 Wid weorh man sceal nimaa 
Mi. lytle offietan swylce man mid ofraS & writtan pas 
naman on alcre oflictan, ¢1z00 Y¥i1. Cel. Jfont.o7 Erest 
it bed onelete .. and efter .. turned be hred to fleis. [1844 
Lincsaro Alaglo-Sa.v. Ch. (1858) 1. vii. 268 The offfete or bread 
for the oblation. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 11.156 Instead 
of ofletes these [altar] Breads came to be called hy the name 
either of ‘ Obley', or of ‘singing-bread 1884 A. J. Burtre 
eluc. Copt. Cho WN. 50 The Greek rubric sanctions the use 
of a napkin or corporal to fan the oflete.] 

+ Oflie’, 7. Ols. [OF. offregai, f. Or-14 legan 
to Lig.) érans, a. To injure by lying; to overlie. 
b. To fatigue with lying. oc. To lie with, CF 
TorRLiz. 

c1000 Modus finfon. Penit, c. 41 in Thorpe Laces II. 276 
aif hwa on slape his bearn oflicge Gat hit dead wurde. 
c¢1205, Lay. 19300 Heom hinten twalf cnihtes divies and 
nihtes ba weoren weri of-la:ien [c 1275 for-leie]. @1z50 Ozel 5 
NVigk?, 1505 3if thn hi-thenchest hwo hire of-ligge, ‘hu mi3t 
mid wlate the este hugge. 

Of-lofte: see Lorr s/, 

+ Oflonged, fp/.a. Obs. (OF. ofangad,f.Or-1 
+ langod, pa. pple. of dangiaz to Loc, cause long- 
ing.] Seized or overcome with longing. 

¢to00 JEneric Slo. 11. 176 Swidor for dure sibbe bonne 
for Godes dzle weard ba oflangod ungemetlice. ¢1200 Tria. 
Coll. Jom. 183 Wwu shal ich of-longed wid-ute be libben, 
¢ 1205 Lav. 19034 /Efter pe ic wes of-longed (c 1275 of-langet]. 
e1275 Passion of our Lord 14 in O. & Misc. 37 He wes 
swipe of-longed to his fader hlysse. 

+ Oflu:st, -list, #//.@. Obs. [OF. offysted, 
oftyst, £. OF-1 + lyst-ed, pa. pple. of dystan, to delight, 
cause desire, List v.] Tossessed with a strong 
desire, affected with longing, 

888 K. Evrreo Seeth. xxxv. $6 Forpam he wis oflyst 
Sas seldcupan sones. c 1000 “Errric /fom, 1, 136 Da was 
des man swide oflyst das Halendes to-cymes. ¢1z05 Lav. 
30554 Pa wes he wraeccheliche of-lust After deores flassce. 

+ Ofold, a. Ots. Also 3 ofeald, 4 ofald. 
(Reduced f. *énfold, OF. dufald: see AFALD ; also 
ONEFOLD.] a. Single. b. Simple. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hont, 187 Ofeald oder twifeald is ilch 
man, @ 1300 Cursor Al. asoag (Gott. ‘ Anelepi‘ qui es he 
cald and Rani Bot for he es ofald (Cotz. anfald) his fader 
aun? 13.. Alinor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. x\vi. 278 Now 
knowe I wel pat hit mai beet O-fold god Is in bre. ¢1440 
Jacob's Well 197 Pou woldyst restore hym o-fold, pat is, 
enen in-as-myche as pou dedyst him harm ! 

Ofor, obs. form of OVER. 

Oforn, variant of efor, obs. form of AONE. — 

13.. Guy Warw. (A) 2756 Than seyd bemperour on pis 
maner ‘I'o be douke Segyn oforn hem per. 

+Ofpine, v. Oés. rare. [f, Or-1 + PINEX) 
trans. To torment. - 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxvii. 117 Pau3 he of- 
pyne me in seknesse sore, Hit is for my gode, 

Ofre, obs. form of OrrEr. 

+ Ofrea‘ch,z. Obs. [f. Or-14+ Reacnv.] ¢rans. 
To reach, get at. R 

azaes Fuliana 57 Hwet se hit of rahte [2.7 hit rahte]. 
1300 K. Horn 1283 Pat lond ischal ofreche, And do mi fader 
wreche. ¢1320 Sir Beucs 867 (MS. A) And sum knizt Beues 


OFREDE, 


so ofranste, Pe heued of at pe ferste dranzte. c1350 JFL | 
Palerne 3874 No rink pei mizt of-reche recuuered never 
after. 1377 Lance. 2. 2. 1. xvun 6 Of crystes passioun 
and penatnce pe peple pat of-rau3te. 

tT Ofre-de, v. Obs, rare. [f, Or-1+ REDEZ., to 
counsel.) ¢vazs. To outdo in counsel, to outwit. 

€ 1275 [see Orrine} 

+ Ofri-de, v. Obs. [OE. ofridan, f. Or-14 
ridan to Ring.) frans. To ride down, overtake 
by riding, overtake. 

1 O. #. Chron. Se cyng het ridan efter, and ne mehte 
hine mon oftidan. ¢ 1000 Aitraic Gen. xiv. 14 Abram efste 
wid dacs heres ob dat he hig ofrad. ¢1275 Prov. Aibjred 641 
in O. £. Misc. 136 For pe helder mon me mai of-riden, 
Betere penne of-reden. 


+ Of-run, v. Obs. 


In t of-irnan, 3 of-serne, 
of-herne, of-urne. [OEF. *ofr7nnan, ofirnan, f. 
Or-1 + *7innan, irnaz to Run] traits, a. To 
overtake by running. b. To run away from, flee 
from. 

888 K. creep Soeth. xxxix. §.13 Faerp he bonne after 
pzere sunnan..op he ofirnp ba sunnan hindan, ¢1o00o ASLraic 
Hom. 1. 400 Dies witegan cnapa, Gyezi..ofarn Sone dezen 
Naaman. ¢1205 Lay. 13149 Pe abbed an horse leop..And 
sone gon of-a:rne Pe eor) Vortigerne. ¢ 1275 Jbid, 18267 Octa 
sende his sonde.. After baie Yresse pat Vther weren of-vrne 


[c x205 be Véder xet-urnen), 
+t Ofsa‘ke, v. Ots. (OE. ofsacan, f. Or-1 + 


sacan Lo contend, charge, accuse.] ¢rars. To deny. 

c10o00 Laws of Ethelstan c 48 7 in Thorpe, if hwa 
ofsacan wille, do dat mid eahta and feowertig fulborenra 
pezena. ¢1305 Christopher 60 in &. E. 1. (1862) 61, I ne 
mai hit no3t ofsake..& pat me rueb sore. 13.. Birth Fesus 
785 in Horstmann Adtengl. Leg. (1875) 97 Pat be giwes ne 
of soke it nou3t. 

+ Ofsca‘pe, 2. Ods. [f. Or-2 + Scape v.; altercd 
from Ascave, Escave.] ifr. To escape. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 459 Hii pat mizte ofscapie [e. 77 
of-scape, askape] higonne to fle vaste. /drd. 582 Pou ne ssalt, 
hi hem bat made me, ofskapie so lijte. /é7d. 1196 He was 
sori & made gret imone Of hom pat ofscapede. 

+ Ofseche, 7. Obs. [ME.f Or-! + sechen 
to SerK. Cf ON. oftatia lo persecute.) 

1. trans. To seck after, search for; abso/. to 
make a search; fig. to attack (as a disease); lo 


approach or come up to. 

@iarg Ancr. R. 232 Pe bet..ofseched wel ut his ownne 
feblesce. 3297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3048 He was sone of so3t, 
€1go5 SA. Suuthin 13 in A. E. P. (1862) 43 He nom wib him 
fole ynou3: and to gywene gan wende And tet ofseche 
ouernal., 1340-70 «i d/sawnder 25 Case fell, pat this Kyng.. 
Was with siknes of-sought, /é/d. 1217 On every syde ie sea 
of-souhte the walles. c13g0 Hilt. Palerne 1676 Pat naper 
clerk nor knizt nor of cuntre cherle Schal passe vnperceyued 
and pertiliche of-sou3t. 

2. °To beseech, entreat. 

1297 R. Gove, (Rolls) 8882 pe king of so3te hire suibe ynou. 

t Ofsee’, v. Obs. [Ol. ofséon, f. OF- + séon to 
SEE.] ‘rans. To see, perceive by sight, catch 
sight of, observe. | 

€ 1000 AELrric Saints’ Lives xxiii. (Seven Sleepers) 545 Da 
ofseah he wenne zeongne man. — Gen. xvi. 7 Da ofseah 
hig Godes engel. cx320 Sir Benes 1288 (MS. A) Vader a 
faire medle tre, Pat sire Beues gan of-see. /é7d. 1832 Beues 
hire sone of-say. ¢1350 HL Palerne 48 Panne of-saw he 
ful sone pat semliche child. ¢ 1380 Sé* Ferumd. 3739 Wanne 
a cam pe pauylons ne3, be Amyrel wel sone him of-se3, 

+ Ofsend, v. Ods. [OE. ofsendan, f. Or-1+ 
sendan toa SEND.) frais. To send for. 

e121 O. E£. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 Ofszend se 
cyng Godwine eorl. ¢1205 Lay. 15748 Heo him radden .. 
pat he of-sende Magan pat wes a selcud mon. 1297 R. | 
Grotc, (Rolls) 6478 Seint edwardes moder beruore he of 
sende, Emme quene of engelond, pat heo hider wende. 1362 | 
Lance. 2, /%. A. un. 37 Sir Simonye is of-sent to asseale 
fe Chartres. ¢1380 Sir Feruutd. 1316 Moradas askede for 
wat nede pat bay wern of-sent. | 
+Ofserve,v. Obs. [f Or-1+4 Survey, (c1223): 

| 
| 


perh. after OF. deservir; but the of- has the saine 
force as in ofswink.] trans. To deserve, merit ; 
to obtain by deserving ; to earn. 

a@1225 Aner. R. 236 So mid rihte ofserueden kempene 
erune, @1235 Fudiana 34 Pu hauest inoh min freontschipe 
of-seruct. 1297 R. Guiouc. (Rolls) 2 As he it adde of 
serued, ynon he adde of wo. ¢ 1315 Snorenam 32 Thou 
hest of-serued dygnelyche The pyne of helle vere. " 

Ylence + Ofserving vi. sb., Obs., deserving, 
desert, merit. 

a 140 Lofsong in Cott. Hom, 215 Pu nowest none mon 
nowicht purh his of-seruunge. 1340 Ayend, 101 Pise grace 
god ous made pe nader wypoute oure ofseruinge. 

+Ofset, v. Obs. (OK. ofsett-an, f. Or-l + 
sett-an to Set.] trans. To beset, oppress. 

¢ 1000 Fudges iit. 8 in Thwaite //ep/at., He hig ofsette and 
geswencte for pearle. c1o0oo Sax. Leechd. Tu. zoz On 
manegum feahtrum bib ofsett. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 987 
We ben of-set_wib no sinne for vnsely godus. 1340-70 
A Hsaunder 308 Dus was pe citie of-sett and sipben so wonne. 

+Ofsha'me, v. Ods. [OL. ofsceamian, f, Or-! 
+sceamian to fecl SHAME.) /rans. To put to 
shame. Usnally in pa. pple. Of-shamed, put to 
shame, ASHAMED. 

888 K. ELFrep Soeth. iii. $4 zif bu be ofsceamian wilt 
Sines gedwolan. ¢1rooo AELrric Hom, 11. 416 Se dry beer 
stod endmod and ofsceamod. c1z0o 7rin. Coll. Hom. 173 
Hie... bied swide of-shamede of hem. ¢1275 Passion of our 
Lord 137 in. O. £. Afise. 41 Peyh alle of-schomed beo. 129 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7020 Po was bis luber godwine of ssame: 
suibe sore. ¢1315 SHORENAM 160 Anon opened thei bothe 
hare egea. .And woxe of-schamed. 


88 


+ Ofsi't, v. Obs. [OE. ofsitt-ai, f. Or-1 + sitt-an 


toSit.] tvans. Tositupon, occupy, oppress, repress. 
¢888 K, Alterra Aveth. xviii, § 1 Ea seo se hes 
ofseten hafh. c1r00o Fudges v. Annot. in Thwaite #/eptat. 
156 Pe .. mid unrihtwisnisse pa earman ofsittab, ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom, 115 Det is Kinge’s rihtwisnesse pet he mid 
woh3e ne of-sitie ne ernie ne eadine, 

+t Ofslay’, ofsle’, 7. Oss. Forms: sce Stay. 
[OE. ofsiéaz, f. Or-! + siéan (:—slahan) to strike, 
Suay.]  /razs. To kill off, slay. 

¢ 893 K. ASereep Ores. 1v.i.§ 5 He ofslog micel dus folces. 
cgootr. Bada's Hist. 1. xviii. [xxxiv.] (1890) gz Deodhald .. 
was ofslegen mid ealle by weorode be ladde. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd, 1. 168 genim bas wyrte man solage utinor 
+ nemned..heo ba wyrmas ofslihp. ¢ 1205 Lay. 685 Li pone 
toppe he hine nom Al swa he hine walde of-slean. /did. 
2559 Per he his bro@er of-sloh. crago Gen. & Ex. 4077 
Godes wreche dor haued of-slazen xxiii. Susent of dagen, 
¢ 1320 Sir Benes 2520 (MS, A) For to bringe bis quene ajen 
And pe, Beues, her of-slen. 


+Ofspring, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-1 + Sprinc 
2.) ¢ntr. To spring, descend. 
¢1275 Lay. 26418 Belyn and Brenne Of wam we beop of- 


spronge. 
t Ofstand, 7. Ods. rare. [OE. ofstund-an, f. 
Cf. 


Or-1 + sfandan to Stann.] 

1. intr. To remain standing, remain, -stay, 
ATSTAND v. 1, 2. (Only in OF.) 

1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 194 gif him ofstondep on Innan 
wenigu ceald wate. _ 

2, frans. To withstand, Cf. ATSTAND v. 3. 
¢1goo R. Grove. (Rolls) 1300 (MS. I) pe emperour of 
Rome pat no lond ne my3te ofstonde (7 7, at stonde]. 


+ Ofsti-ng, v. Obs. [OE. ofsting-an, f. Or- 1+ 
sting-an {to STING, pierce.) /rans. To kill by 
a thrust; to pierce, gore, stab to death, 

¢893 K. Aireeo Ores. iv. i. $5 He hiene [bone ylp] on 
pone nafelan ofstang. a 1000 O. £. Chron, (Land N S.) an. 
626 He [Eomer] wolde of-stingan Eadwine cininge, ac he 
ofstang Lillan his degn. ¢ 2205 Lay. 5034 Pat ich for pine 

inge Mid sexe me of-stinge. /éfd. 10653 Carrais him on 

rong and mid spere him of-stong. 
[f Or-2 + 


+Ofstrength, v. Obs. rare. 
STRENGTH @.]  ¢rans. To fortify. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2968 Ac octa hengistes sone and is 
poer attelaste Of scapede to euerwik and of strengbede ben 
raun vaste. 

+Ofswink, v. Od. [f Or-1 + Swixk 2] 
‘rans, ‘To gain by labour, labour for. 

¢1300 Beket g In strong swynche nist and dai: to of- 
swynche here Mete stronge. ¢ 1350 Leg. Rood (18971) 26 He 
.. of-swonke is owe mele. a@1rqoo Chron, R. Glouc. 944 
{(MS. B) pat we my3te of swynke (A/S. 4 biswinke] oure 
mete, & hbbe by oure swynke. 

Oft (ft), adv., adj. Now arch., poet., and dial.; 
repr. in ordinary use by Orreyn. Forms: a. 1- 
oft, (4-5 offt, 8 Sc. aft). 8. 2-6 ofte, (3 hofte, 
3-5 offte, 5 owghte). (Comm. Teul.: OE, 
oft = OF ris. ofta, ofte, OS. oft, ofto (MDu. ofte 
rare), OTIG. offo (MUG. ofte, oft, Ger. oft), ON. 
oft, opt (Sw. ofta, Da. ofte); Goth, wffa. In early 
ME. off was extended to offe (app. in imitation of 
advbs. in -e), which became 1200-1500 the only 
form in south, and midl., off being confined to north. 
dial, or writers under northern influence. In 16the. 
with the mutescence of final ¢, off gradually dis- 
placed offe, which occurs however as a graphic 
var, till ¢1580. See also OFTEN.) 


A. adv. = OFTEN A. 

a. cso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xvii. 15 Oft fallas in fyr and 
symle in wetre. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii, 34 Hu oft ic 
wolde pine bearn gegaderian, 1175 Lamé, Hont. 109 Ac pas 
twa ping deriad oft ban alden. @ 1300 Cursor Jf. 7747 (Cott.) 
Tle has me don oft vn-resun. 1388 Wvyeur £ccé. vi. 1 It is 
oft vsid anentis men. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 13466 Oft went 
pat wegh to the water syde. 1526 TinpaLe 1 Cor. xi, 25 
‘This do as oft as ye drinke it, in the remembraunce off me. 
1535 CoverpaLe Zudith v. D, As oft as they weresory. 1551 

RtBLE 2 Cor. xi. 23 In pryson more plenteously: in death oft 
(Wyeur ofte tymes, Tinp., Cranm., Geneva ofte, Rhetms 
often, 1611 oft} 1576 Fresunc Panopd. Hpist. 255 lt commeth 
to passe, many times and oft. 161: Binte Srans/, Pref rb, 
Not only as oft as we speake..but also as oft as we doe any 
thing. 1727 Lavy M.W. Montacu Let. to Mrs, Hewet 1 Apr., 
Let me hear as oft as you can. 1752 Hune “ss. & Treat. 
(1777) I. 193 [It] is commonly a painful, oft a fruitless occn- 

ation. @ 3774 Gotnso. tr, Scarrou's Cont, Romance (1775) 
f. 29 Many’s the time and oft. 1786 Bewes Dreanr xi, ¥ct 
aft a ragged cowte's been known To mak a noble aiver. 
1806 H. K. Winte /Zye7, Much in sorrow, oft in woe, On- 
ward, Christians, onward go! 1852 Mas, Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxviii. 260 A strife..suspended oft, but yet re- 
newed again. Jfod. Sc. Hae ye been oft there? , 

B. €1175 Lamb, dom, 147 Ofte for his sunne [he] swinged 
him mid smele twige. ¢a00 Orin 9016 Forr zuw birrp 
uppo kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte & lannge. ¢1z0g Lay. 
3303 For ofte [¢2275 hofte] hit ilimpd Pat eft hit him 
of-binched. czago Ge. & Ec. 4144 Ydolatrie..ofie vt-wrogte 
hem sorges dref. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 53 Of pe fole of 
denemarch .. pat ofte wonne engelond. 1340 Alyend, 236 
llit be-houeb. .ofte wesse his herte of kueade lostes. 1362 
Lanow. J. PY. A. it 16 Pat is Mcede pe Mayden. .pat hab 
me marred ofte. ¢1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 170 She wolde 
brynge Wortes or othere herbes tyines ofte [rine softe, lofte; 
$05 MSS.; Petw. & Lansd. oft, soft, loft]. ¢1qgo /’romp. 
Parv, 231/1 Hawntyn, or ofte vsyn. if, Rolls of Parit. 
V. 54/2 Upon the peyne of x1. Ii., to be forfait as ogwhte as 
they do the contrarie. 1470-85 MaLoav Arthur xvi xvi, 
Thenne ofte Colgrenaunce cryed vpon syre Bors. 1512 Ac? 
4 dlen. Vill, 1 § 4 As ofte and as many tymes as nede 


OFTEN. 


shall require. ¢1s82 E. Sxory in Nature (1883) XXV1. 
316 The fycrs doe ofte breake forth, 

Contparative: 1 oftor, 2-7 (9 arch. and dial.) 
ofter, (3 -ere, 4 Sc. -yre, 5 -ir, Se. -ar), 

¢897 K. Etrren Gregory's Past. Wi. 435 Hi beop dax de 
lator de hi oftor ymhdeahtiad. c117s Lawmd, Hom. 21 We 
sunegiet ..welle ofter bene we scolde. 1297 [see Orisirte], 
€1386 Cnaucer Nun's /’r, T. 608 1f thou bigyle me any 
ofter than ones. ¢1449 Pecocn A'cfr. 1, viii. 39 That the 
reders be the more and the oftir remembrid. 1551 ‘T'vaxrr 
Herbad (1568) P iij, 1 haue not sene it in Englande ofter 
than ones. 1615 Latuam Falconzy (1633) 16 The more ofter 
that you doc use her unto them, the quieter sbe will be. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Offer, more frequently. 1856 
Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1, 907 She laughed sometimes 
.. But ofter she was sorrowful, 1868 Arxinson Clereland 
Gloss, Ofter, more frequenily, oftener. 

Superlative: 1 oftost, -ust, 3-7 -est. ? Obs. 

cggo Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Fordon oftust mid feotrum 
& mid hracentegum gebunden wees. a 1225 Leg, Kath. 114 
Ah eauer ha hefde on hali writ ehnen oder heaorte, oftest ba 
tagederes. 1393 Lanai. P. 24. C. tv. 439 That he pat seith 
most sothest [zv.7. oftest seip sop]. 1480 Caxton Deser, 
Brit. 23 Netheles oftest and longest they were vnder the 
kyngis of Mercia. 1599 Jas. 1 BagtA. Awpav (1682) 35 

ertue followeth oftest noble blood. 1672 Mutton 7, R. 11. 
228 Rocks whercon greatest men have oftest wreck’d, 

b. At frequent intervals of space. rare. 

1617 Morvson /¢/7, 1. 30 Of the villages oft intermixed, 
some are subject to the Margrave... and some to divers 
Bishops. 1634 Sin T. Heaseet Traz. 94 Shee is dinided 
and sub-diuided so oft and into so many streames, 

¢e. Like other advbs., usually hyphened to a ppl. 
adj. used aitrié., as off-told. (In this construction 
still frequent.) Cf. Orren A. 3. 

@ 1886 Sipnev Arcadia (1622) 121 Partaker of this oft. 
blinding light. 1672 Mitton Samson 575 Oft-invocated 
deatb. 1715-20 Pore /éfad xi. 495 The oft-heav’d axe. 
1818 Byron Ch. ‘ar. 1v. exxiii, Reaping the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown winds, 1851 D. Jerroin St. Giles v. 39 
To thwart an oft-told prophecy. 1858 in Proc. Amer. 
Phil Soc, VI. 318 The attacks of an oft-recurring malady. 
mt Burton Scof Aér. 1. v. 270 An old and oft-repeated 
tale. 

+B. adj. = Orren B. (Chiefly with vd7. sds.) 

With gerunds and verbal sbs.,and so essentially adverbial. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 311 pis hermyte..was 
blynde for ofte wepynge Fat he usede in his beedes. ¢1450 
tr. De /uiitatione 1.1. 2 Many felip but litel desire of offte 
heringe of be gospel. 1483 Cath. Angi. 258/2 Ofte, creber, 
Sreguens, nulmjerosus. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. 
AMfark 74,1 ascribe my safety to myne oft fastynges, a 1568 
Ascuam SeAolens, (Arb.) 85 To breede occasion of ofter 
meeting of him and her. 1624 Quartes Div. Poems, Sion's 
Sonn. xx. 17 Brests, whose beautie reiavitres My oft re- 
membrance to her oft delights. 1671 Mitton Samson 382 
Warn'd by oft experience, k E 

C. Cond. Withsbs. denoting time, as t o/f-seasors ; 
sec also OFTSITHE, -8, OFT-TIME, -S, 

1542 Upate Evasm. Apoph. 7b, Thou walkest too and 
fro, ofteseasons in maner all y* whole daye. 

Oft, obs. or dial. form of AucHT. OucHT z. 

1575 Gann, Gurton i. iii, Did I (olde witch) steal oft 
was thine? 1576 f’arad. Dainty Devices, 1f 1 may of 
wisedome oft define. rgg0- [see OvcuT 7}, ‘ 

+ Ofta-ke, v. 0s. For forms and inflexions 
see TAKE v. 

L. [f. Or-3 + Take z.] 
come up with, 

¢ 120g Lay. Arsdur wes swiftre And of-toc bene eotend. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1468 He of tok [several A/SS. over 
tol him at an hauene and slou him rigt pere. 13.. Guy 
iVarw,(A.) 6412 His gode stede he hi-strod And of-tok hem 
wib-outen abod. a 1400 O¢foutan 1625 All that they myghte 
with ea of-take, 4 

b. To overtake or detect (in a fault). 

1350 Usages of Winchester in Eng, Gilds (1870) 355 Pat 
he oaee thee 3if he is of take ober ban Fock 

2. To lake off or away. (In pa. pple.) [Belongs 


to OFrr- 1.) 

1306 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 213 Til fro my tonge of taken 
isthe greyn, 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VIL 201 Lest thei 
scholde have skornede hym or elles oftaken the rynge awey 


in his absence. 

Often (fn), adv. and aa. Also 4 oftin, 5 
oftyn(e, -on, 6 hoften, 8 Scggaften. [An ex- 
tended form of Ort, or of its ME. variant offe. In 
Chaucer we find offe before a consonant, offer be- 
fore a vowel or /, as if in imitation of inflexional 
endings in -e reduced before a consonant to -e; 
bul the earliest examples appear to be northern, 
and in them offi occurs before a cons. The word 
is not common in Standard English till the 16th c. 
The pronunciation (p'f,ttn), which is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, is now frequent in the 
south of England, and is often used in singing.] 


trans, To overtake, 


A. adv. Many times; at many times, on 
numerons occasions; frequently. Opposed to 
seldout, 


13.. Cursor M. 3520 (Gétt.) Esau went for to hunt A day, 
as he was oftin wont (Cott. oft, Yi, ofte} ey 
(GétL) Pat oftin (Cott. oft, 7x. often] chancis sua it bi-fell. 
i naccer C. 7, Prod, 310 That often [v.r. oftyn] 
hadde hen at the Parys. ¢1400 MAvNDEv. (1839) ix. 100 
And the erthe and the lond chaungeth often his colour. ¢z440 
BY ca Parv, 363/1 Oltyne, sepe, multocies, frequenter. 
1sog Fisner Fun. Ser, C'less Richmond Whs, (1876) 
292 Full often she complayned that [etc]. 1526 Tinpate 
Afaét. xxiii. 37, Howe often |Wycxir oft, 1388 ofte] wolde I 
have gaddered thy children to gedder. 1697 Damrizn 
Voy. 1. 251, | have often wonder'd at his Expressions and 


OFTENE. 


Actions. 1701 De For True-dorn English, 1.128 Seldom 
contented, often in the wroug. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 149 
» 7 Let me beg of you to write to me often. 1862 M. 
Pattison £5s. (1889) 1. 34 The crown of England, always at 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons. 1883 Miss 
Jewssury in Mfrs. Cardyle's Lett. H. 274 The mortifications 
and vexations she felt.. were often and often self-made, 

Comparative and Superlative. 

1467 Ordin, Wore. in Eng. Gilds 380 [They] shullen com 
and assemble togeder in every quarter of the yere, ones or 
oftener and it nede. 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacra, xi. 61 
He. that the oftneste and with moste renerence commeth., 
1660 Boyre Seraph. Love xvi. (1700) He is rather 
welcom’st to God that comes to him oftenest, and stays 
with him longest. 21715 Burner Own Tinte (1766) 3. 246 
As has happened oftner than once before. 1784 Cowrer 
Tash 1. 411 An idol, at whose shrine Who oft‘nest saciifice 
are favonr'd least. 1866 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 4) iv. 104 


Those individnal flowers... would be oftenest visited by | 


insects, and would be oftenest crossed. ; 

2. In many instances; in cases frequently occurring. 

Here often lies properly outside the statement, referring to 
the frequency of cases In which it can he said; thus quot. 
1807-26 really means ‘it often bappens that the disease will 
remain stationary during life '; quot.1878 ‘it often happens 
that a goad character is worth ', etc. 

€1386 Ciaucer Miller's T. 44 Vouthe and elde is often 
at debaat. 1509 Fisuer Fun, Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks, 
(1876) 290 Full often suche as come of ryght pore and vn- 
noble fader and moder, haue grete ahletees of nature. 
a@rgq8 Haut Chron, Hen. VI] & Worldly chaunces .. in 
adversitye often chaunge from evell to good und so to 
bettre, 1652 Cutrerrer Eng. Phystc. 83 It groweth in moist 
grounds..ofner than in the dry and open fields. 3693 Drey- 
DEN Yuvenal x. 8 Whole Houses, of their whole Desires 
possest, Are often Ruin’d, at their own Request. 1707 Freixn 
Peterborow's Cond, Sp. 58 Such effects..are too often paid 
for by an after-reckoning. 1807-26 S. Coorrr First Lines 
Surg. xv. (ed. 5) 354 ‘The disease wil! often remain stationary 
during life. 1878 Juvons Prim. Pol. Econ, vii. 59 A good 
character is often worth a great deal of money. 1886 PaTER 
Appreciations (1890) 137-8 A museum is seldom a cheerful 
Pie ee anes induces the feeling that nothing could ever 
ave been young. 

3. Like other advbs., commonly hyphencd to 
a ppl. adj. when this is used aétr7d. (cf. H1cniy). 

1603 Mary Magd, Lament. 1. xx, This often-heard report. 
1627 Donne Serm. xxii. 216 Second or oftener-iterated Mar- 
riages. 1766 Bracxstoxt Cont. IE. v.70 In the often-cited 
charter of Henry the first. 1859 I. Tavior Lagie in Theol. 
316 That often-recurrent affirmation concerning the purpose 
of the death of Christ. 1877 A. S. Hewitt in Raymond 
Statist, Mines § Mining 374 At often-recurring intervals. 

B. adj. (The adv. used with gerundial and 

verbal sbs., and at length with other sbs.) one, 
made, avai or occurring many times; fre- 
quent. (Very common in 16th and 17th c.; bnt 
rare after 1688, and now areh.) 

1450-1830 Alyrr. our Ladye 244 Had not be hys often 
comfortes; she myghte not haue abyden the tyme of hys 
assyon wyth her fete. 1526 ‘TinpaLe 1 Ys. v.23 Vsea 
ytell wyne for thy stommakes sake, and thyne often dis- 
eases, 1530 Pauscr. 315/2 Hoften, freguentati£, 1858 in 
Strype Ann. Ref (1824) 1. ut. iv. 397 ‘There should be no 
6ften changes in religion. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-b4. 
(Camden) 24 Esspecial thanks for your ernest and_ often 
letters in mi behalf. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster w. ii, Any 
favours, that may worthily make you an often courtier. 
1640 Br. Revnotps Passions xiii, Liahle to an oftner anger. 
@ 1679 Hosses Ket. ut iii. (2681) 105 Long, impertinent, 
and often Epithets, 1685 Evetvn Af7s. Godolphin 8 To my 
often admiration. 1729 Fenton in HW’adler's Wks. Ohserv. 
19 Her hlood is kept pure, hy often alliance with great and 
Princely families. 1831 Caatyite Sart. Aes. 1. v, The greatest 
and oftenest laugher. 1896 Howe Lts /apressions & Exp. 
210, 1 knew those lemons... from often study of them on 
their shelf. 3 

C. Comb. With nouns denoting time, as + often- 

sithe, t+ -tide, -while, -s = OFTENTIME, -S. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chrou, (1810) 289 Boste & deignouse 
pride & ille avisement Mishapnes oftentide. ¢1386 CHavcer 
Kxt.'s T. 1019 And thonken hym..often sithe (/fengwrt & 
Cambr, ofte sythe; Corp, & Hari, ofte sipe; Lansd. oft sipe; 
Petw, mony sith, @ 1577 Gascorenr JtVés. (1587) (N.), For 
whom I sighed have so often sithe. 1605 Sy.vester Du 
Sartas u. vii. 1. Captains 457 Even a holy Guile Findes 
with thee grace and favour often-while. a 1850 Rossetti 
Dante & Cire. 1. (1874) 42, E had oftenwhiles many trouble- 


some hours. 
+Oftene, v. Oss. [f. Or-2 + Tene wv: cf 


ATENE 2.) ¢rans. To irritate. 

41250 Ow? & Nighi. 254 Peos ule luste swibe longe And 
was ofteoned swipe stronge. 1340 dyend. 66 Panne hit is 
oftyened: he [pe born-hog] kest out his eles of his bodye 
arizthalf and alefthalf. 

+Oftenly, adv. Obs. rare. 
-LY 2,] = OFTEN adv. 

1577 St. dug. Manual (Longman) 86 So much the more 
happily as hee doth it more oftenly, 1578 T. Procror 
Gorg. Gall, gall, Invent, Oiij, Yet oftenly we wisely heare 
may meate. 1591 Percivat. Sf. Dict., Freguentadamente, 
oftenly. 1751 Lavincton Enthus, Meth. & fapists wt. (1754) 
35 Most oftenly the whole Discourse is the Devil's. 

O-ftenness, Now rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The fact or condition of occurring often; frequency. 

1565 Oftennesse [see Ortness]. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol.t. 
viit § 8 Degrees .. there could be none, except perhaps in 
the seeldomnes and oftennes of doing well, 1639 ScLaTeR 
Worthy Commun. 49 St. Paul is at his (ogaxis) his (often- 
nesse) of which Thomas gives a reason. 1656 Btount 
Glossogr., Creérity, a multitude, oftenness, 1730-6 Bairey 
(folio), Crebritude, frequency, oftenness. 

O'ftens, adv. Obs. oxe. dial. [f. Orren adv. 
with advb. genitive -s (as in whd/es, whils?, etc.), 
perh, sometimes felt as a plural.] = Orten adv. 

Vor. VII. 


[{f. Orren a. + 


| one binge that 3e ohen of benche. 


89 


1567 Drant Horace, Ep. \. xix. F vij, How haue your 
tumultes vyle Full oftens rasde my collor vp, and oftens 
made me smyle. 47d. 1. ii, H vy, This thinge t oftens talke 
vpon And oft I thinke of this. 1825 Brockett wV.C. Gloss., 
Oftens, offens, the plural of offen, Quite common. 1868 
Atkinson Clevel. Gi., Oftens (pr. ofi'ns), often, oftentimes, 
1889 Peacock MV. IV. Linc. Gi. 381, 1 ofens heiird tell o' fairies. 

O'ftentime, adv. (adj.) rare. [f. Orten ade, 
+ TIME, as an extended form of Ort-Timk.] = next. 
(In quot. 1876 as adj. Frequent.) 

crgoo MAuNDbEV. (1839) ii. 14, I haue often tyme seen it. 
e1480 Sir Beucs (MS. ‘s) eee Je wot alle..Vhat often 
tyme Saber pe hore Hath me grenyd fullsore. 1853 TRENcH 
Proverbs ii, 28 Oftentime the proverb in its more popular form 
is so greatly superior to the same in this its Latin .. dress, 
1876 Mrs. eee Sights 4 Jas. He xviii. 475 Where 
Cosmo of the Medici had his oftentime habitation, 

Oftentimes ()f’ntaimz), az. Now only 
arch. or Hlerary, [f. OFTEN adv. + dimes; an ex- 
tended form of Orttimes.] Many times; on 
many occasions, or in many cases; trequently, often. 

€31430 Syr 7ryasnt. Notes 60 The kynge..oftentymes dyde 
wepe, 1444 Nodls of Parlt. V. 1117/2 He to forfaite as shen 
tymes as he offendith. 1540-1 ELvot /mage Govt. 15 b, He 
shalbe oftentymes warned. 1611 Buse //eA4, x. 11 Offring 
oftentimes [Wrenir, Tinpacey, etc. ofte tymes} the same 
sacrifices, 1774 J. Bavant diythol. 1. 495 ‘Vhese buildings 
were oftentimes light-hauses. 1800 Worpsw. /'¢¢ Lamb 62 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat. 1845-6 Trescu 
fluls. Lect. Ser. ut. ii, 168 An oftentimes fatal readiness. 
1875 GLapstonn Glean. (1879) VT. 154. 

yb. Rarely in compar. and superl. oftener dines, 


oftenest dimes, Obs. 

1562 Coorer Anse, Prin, Alasse (Parker Soc.) 107 Many 
.. take of this sacrifice once in the whole year, some twice, 
some oftener times, rg9z2 WyrLev Ariorie 143 Oftenent 
times when feast we do mistrust. 1607 Torsett. Four/, 
ee (1658) 450 The female is oftener times taken then the 
male. 

+ Ofthink, v. OJs. Forms: 1 ofpyncan, 2-3 
-punche(n (7), -pinche, 3-4 -pinke, -penke, 4 


-pynke, -thenche, 4 othynke, 5 othenkyn; 37d | 


sing.1 ofpynep, 2ofpincp, 3 -thenchep,-thenkth, 
3-4 -thinkep, -pynketh. /'a. /. 1-2 ofpuhte, 2 
-puchte, -pouhte, 3 -po3te, -pon3te, -thozte, 5 
otho3te. See also ATiunK. [OF. offyncan, f. 
Or- 1+ Ayncan to seem fit, to seem: see THINK 7.2] 

1. To seem not good; to displease, vex, grieve. 
Chiefly used fn/fersonally, with dative of person, 
and genitive of thing, or /AaZ. 

Beowulf 2035 Mwxz pws ponne of pyncan deoden Heado- 
beardna, ¢888 K. AEtrrED Beet. xxxv. $4 Da sceolde bam 
gigantum of byncan bat he hafde hiera rice. ¢ 893 — Ores, 
uv. § 4 Him ba ofpyncendum dat his folc swa forslagen 
wes. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, xxi. 161 Donne him hiera 
[scylda] na ne ofdyncd. c1000 Aurric /fom. 1. 86 Him 
dws slapes ofbuhte, e¢1175 Lad. font 55 Penne of- 
bunched hit him sare. /é%. 157 Hon ofpuchte pet pis 
orliche lif hom to longe leste. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 739 
Hit of bouzte pe luber quene Pat hire fader adde to muche. 
¢ 1300 Seket 1001 Ous hit ofthinketh sore. 

4. tmpers. Vo cause (one) gricf or regret (to have 
done something) ; to ‘repent’. 

c1000 Leghert. Confess. Proem in Thorpe Laws EH. 130 
Ofpinced pe ealles pe du to yfele hxefst geworht? c 1000 
fEurric Gen. vi. 7 Me of-pinch pat ic hig worhte. ¢ 1000 
fELFRic Grass. xxxiib (Z.) 207 Poenitet,me of bincp. a 1175 
Cott. Hom, 2253 Him of-puhte pat he efre mancinn 3esceop. 
a@1zc0 Moral Ode 164 Gif him her of-hincp his gult. /d¢d. 
271 Po be ofpouhte sore her here misdeden. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
3364 Eft hit him of-pinched (¢ 1275 abinchep]. 1297 R.Giouc. 
(Rolls) 249 Sore of pinkp it me pat ich abbe vor oure Kinges 
lone iholde azen be. /did. 3409 Sone dawes hom of poste 
hor prute. ¢1374 CHaucer /yoypls 1. 987 (1043) Vet me of- 
bynketh (v.~ rathynketh =m" opynkeb] tnt pis auaunt me 
assterte, 1382 Wyeur “rad. xiii. 17 Lest perauenture it 
shoulde othenkyn hym [1388 repente the puple}. — Yer. 
iv. 28 It otho3zte not me {1388 repentide not me]. 

b. (with personal subj.) To grieve, be sorry; 
to repent. 

a3225 Ancr. R, 118 Do ase ded be pellican: of punche hit 
swude sone. c12go Death 2 in O. £. Mise. 168 I-hered of 
€1325 Spee. Gy Warw, 
539 He ber-after of-pinkep sore sar veeaed criep merci and ore. 
1382 Wyeur L£eclus. xxxii, 24 Aftir thi deede thou shalt 
not othynke [1388 repente]. 

Hence + Ofthi‘nking (in 3 ofpunchunge) 207. sé., 
displeasure, vexation, disgust, grief, sorrow. 

«1225 Ancr. R. 200 Ly bridde kundel is cers ¢ of 
odres poe ¢1230 Mali Meid. 7 Aysines an likinge habben 
twa of bunchunges. 


+ Ofthi-rst, A//. 2. Obs. [OE. offyrsted, of- 


pyrst, {, Ov- + *fyrsted, pa. pple. of Ayrstan to 


Tuirst.} Earlier form of Arist, q.yv. 

€1000 Fudges xv. 18 in Thwaite feptat., He [Samson] 
veal swipe ofbyrst. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Ffom. 199 Penne 
hie bed of-burst cumed to sum welle, c1275 X/ Pains o, 
Mell 166 in O. E. Mise. 151 Sore of-burst and ful hungri. 
1393 Lanct. P. Pd. Cox. 85 Bope a-fyngrede and a-furst 
(ALS. AL of-perst]. 

Oftly, adv. rare. [f. Orr adv. + -1v2, after 
other advhs, in -/y; cf. OFTENLY.] Often. 

1sgz Wveatev Avmorie, Ld. Chandos 62 Oltlie returning 
ynto freends, I told, That I} had seene of noblenes the 
flower, 1844 Mrs. Browninc Catarina to Camoens xii, Will 
you oftly Murmur softly. 

Oftner, Oftnest, obs. comp. and sup. of OFTEN. 

O:ftness. Oés. or arch. Also 6-7 oftenes, 
-ness(e, [f. Orr adj.+-ness. The spelling 
ofteness unites this with offenness.] = OFTENNESS. 


OFT-TIMES. 


1545 Eryor Diel., Credvitas, oftnes [1548-52 oftenesse, 1565 
oftennesse}. 1572 J. Jones Aathes of Bath wi. 25h, Great- 
nesse of pulse, swiftnes and oftenes of the same. 1897 
Hooker Feel, Pol. v. xxii. § 4 Not the oftnes (1617 oftee 
nesse] of theer fasting, but their hypocrisie therein was 
blamed, 1642 Rocrrs Naantan 428 So .. oftnesse com- 


prehends scldomenesse. 
+ Oftread, v. Obs. rare. [OE. oftredan, f. 
To tread or 


Or- + éredan to Treap.] trans, 
trample down ; to injure or destroy by treading, 

c893 K. AEterep Oros. vi. iv. §4 Deer weron xxxM. of- 
slazen and a:t dam geate oftreden. ¢ 1000 AtLFRIc Saints’ 
Lives xviii. (Sern, Bh. Kings) 347 Da hors hi [Gezabel] 
oftredan huxlice under fotum, ¢ 1200 OrmiN 11650 Forrpi 
birrp uss allze firrst Offtredenn gluterrnesse. 

Oft-seasons: see Orr C, 

+ O-ftsi:the, cz. Os. Forms: 3 oftesi¥en, 
3-4 Ofte sipe, cic.: see Orr and Sitne: also 4 
ofte-syde, of-sith, of-sipe. [In early ME. ofte- 
siden :—OE, *oftsivon :—*oftsidum dat. pl., corresp. 
to ON. offstumwn many times, oft-times (cf. 
OF. on oftsidas on many occasions, oft-times); 
f. Orr + s/dwm dat. pl. of sé time: sce Siti. 
By normal phonctic processes ofte-si#en became 
ofteste, oftstBe, oftsith, in which the original pl. 
form was lost, but app. reinstated in the later of¢- 
sithes: see next, and oftenstthe in OFTEX C,) = next. 

a@ 1228 Ancr, R, 418 Of swuche witunge is i-kumen niuchel 
vucl oftesiden. 1297 R, Grove, (Rells) 5337 Ofte sibe (A/S. 
Yrin. Coll. ofte seppe, WS. Ligéy (c 1425) ofte ty mes] ahone 
he was, and binebe ofter (z. 7. oftere] mo. a 1300 Cursor J, 
12534 (Cott) And of-sith [/* oft-sibe, Gdt?. ofte-syde, 77a. 
ofte] walawai! he said. ¢ 1305 Orford Student 17 in &. B 
#*, (1862) 40 Pez bis child were ung, of bis deol ofte sibe hit 

ozte, 1340 Hanvone 2’. Coase. 7460-1 Als oft-sythe als bai 

ere newed pair syn, Als Bree bair payn salle new bare 
higyn, ¢1380 Wveur Sef, Ws. 14. 37 Ese and welpe 
drawib men oftsip to synne. ¢ 1448 Hoccteve Badade DA. 

Vork 51 Wf pat 1 .. my colours sette ofte sythe awry. 

+ O-ftsi:thes, a/v. O/s. Forms: 4 oft sipes, 
(-is, -s), 4-5 ofte sipes, etc., 4-5 oftsithes, etc. 
Also B, 4 oftsyis(s, oftsiss, -syse, -sise, 4-5-syss. 
[app. orig. a northern form (but also Kentish in 
slyend,) cotresp. to southern offesipe: see prec. 
The -s was prob. a plural ending, taking the place 
of the lost dat. pl. -ev in offe siden (cf. OE. on 
ofisidas on many occasions, oft-times); less prob. 
the adverbial genitive -s, or repr. the -/s of ON. 
ofpisinnts oft-times.] Oftentimes, often. 

a 1300 Cursor J, 7703 (Cott.) Oftsithes (/airf oft sibe, 
Gott. oft sith, Trin. ofte] moght he him hatan. 74d, 16813. 
1340 Ayend. 249-50 ‘Jo ane riche manne hit were oftezipes 
to lite. 1340 Hamroue /’r. Conse. 3496 Ofte sythes of be 
day men falles In syns, pat clerkes veniel calles, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer C, 7. Prol. 485 Swich he was y-preued ofte sithes 
(rime tithes}, cxgi0 Love Bonazent. Mirr. xxii. (Pynson) 
Gjb, He.. came to mete as he was wonte to do oft sythes. 
€1491 Chast. Geddes Chyid, 1&8 Some haue had oftsithes 
swete sanours two dayes or thre togider. 

B. 13... Cursor M, 27580 (Cott.) We may se bitide and of- 
sise |Fair/ of sibe] Pe standand fall, the falland rise, ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 1121 Of kneis thankand 
god oft-syse. ¢1gg0 Howtanp //owlat 274 Thusargewe thai 
ernistly wounder oftsyss. ¢1500 Lancelot 2594 Zhit he was 
pure, he prewit wel oft-syss, @ 1568 in Dunnatyne MS. 
(1878) 780,6 Oft syiss he sicht, and said, Allace. 

O'ft-ti:me, adv. (adj.) Obs. or arch. Forms: 
sce Ort and Time; also 5-6 oftyme. [f. Orr adv. 
+ Time, substituted for off-stthe: as in other 
phrases.] = next. Jn quot. 1896 as ad/.: Fre- 
quent, that has often been: cf. sometime, 

1414 Brampton Penit, Ps, (Percy Soc.) 23 nnen do ofte 
tyme amys, 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour I1j, Oftyme hit 
displeaseth god. 1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshot, (Percy 
Soc.) 2 To se the cyte oftyme whyle he was ladde. 1567 
Satir. Poems Refornt. v. 147 For men oftyme of meinest 
sort,.. Hes genin gude counsall to the wyse. 1896 Dasly 
News 12 Sept. 5/1 The oft-time Premier of the Colony. 

Oft-times, ofttimes (/*fttai:mz), adv. Now 
arch. and poet. Also 4-5 oft times, 4-6 ofte 
times; (5-6 oftymes, oftimes, 6 Se. aftymes). 
[f. as prec.: the -s is prob. the plural ending, é¢mes 
being substituted for sithes, as in fele times (Lang- 


land) for feolesies, many times.] = OFTENTIMES. 

1382 Wycur Afatt. xvii. 15 For why oft tymys [z. ». oft 
time, 2368 ofte tymes, Tinpace oft tymes, 1551 ofte times, 
Rhkeints often, 1611 oft times] he fallith in to the fijr, and 
oft tymys [1624 ¢. vv. oft, 1551 ofte, Rhetus Aircel In to 
water, 31413 Pilger, Sewle 1. 1x. (1859) 57 Ful oftymes thou 
hast excyted me to synne. 1526 Prlgr. Pers. (W. de W. 
1531) 6 Than is he ofttymes moost nye the state of misery. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 30b, What which is holsome and 
good for one kind, oftetimes 1s hurtful! for another. 1588 
A. Kine tr. Canistus' Catech. 15h, Aftymes to cal on the 
sueit name of Tesus. 1662 STiLLincet. Orig. Sacr, un. i. $19 
Prodigies, which oft-times Peeve revolutions in states. 
1701 J. Law Counc, Trade (1751) 59 They are ofttimes directly 
opposite to one another, 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxi, 
104, J oft-times wail my sins. 1869 Freeman Worm. Cong. 
nh xiii, 258 Ofttimes he laced and ofttimes he unlaced 
his mantle. 3 

+ Ofwa‘ke, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-2 + WaKED.: 
app. erron. extension of a-zvake.] intr. To awake. 

€1330 Arth. & Alerl. (Kolbing) 3800 He ofwoke & had 
wonder; His sweuen he teld his feren hard. 

{f. Or-1+ 


+ Ofwa'lked, fa. pple. Obs. rare. : 
walked, pa. mee of WaLk v.) Exhausted with 
walking. 6 


OGART. 


1377 Laxct. P. Pi. B. xm, 204 Whan pow art wery for- 
walked (ALS. W of-walked}. 
G, O.G., contracted form of OGEE. 
Ogain(e, Ogaines, ctc., obs. ff. AGAIN, AGAINST. 
Ogam, Ogamie, var. OcHAM, Ocianic. 
tO-gart. Sc. Obs. [Another form of ongart, 


ANGARD sb., q.¥.] | Arrogance, presumption. 

[e1gzg Afetr. Hom. 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak, 
Ongart and rosing to forsak.] 1375 Se. Leg. Saints XXX. 
(Theodera) 215 Na ogart na pryd is be with-in. /érd. xi. 
(Ninian) 1334 Alace! for myn at I haf tynt grace! 
¢1470 Henry Wallace x. 155 For thi ogart othir thow sall 
de, Or in presoun byd. 


Ogdoad (p'gdoed). Also 7 ogdoade. (ad. 
late L. ogdoas, ogdoad-em, a. Gr. dy8ods, dydod8a, 
f. stem of éxrw eight, éy8o0s eighth.] a. The 
number eight. b. A group, set, or series of cight; 
spec. in Gnosticism, a group of eight divine beings 
or cons; also, the heavenly region. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribz 258 Their Ogdoades, Duo- 
decads, Triacontads, Pleromaes, Bythos, Siges, and all the 
‘Eones, blasphemous speculations, 1660 Stancev //ist, 
Philos. 1x, (1701) 383/2 The Ogdoad, they said was the first 
Cube, and the only number evenly even under ten. 1803 
G. S. Faper Cadiri 1. 195 note, The arkite ogdoad, or the 
eight Cabiric gods of Egypt. 1833 Cause Eusedius v. xix. 
203 Irenaeus also wrote the treatise on the Ogdoad, or the 
number eight. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Know?. M1. 
879 Mind, Word, Intelligence, Wisdom, Power, ustice, 
Peace,—which with the Father, constitute the great edoad, 
the type of the lower spheres. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers 
1. iii, 112 note, All things sprang from ‘depth’ (‘ Bythos‘, 
the unutterable) and silence (‘Sige "), the immediate parents 
of ‘Mind* and ‘Truth’, the ‘ Word" and ‘ Life ‘, ‘Man‘, and 
the ‘Church’. These formed the Ogdoad and represent 
the Supreme Being absolutely and relatively. 

| Ogdoas (p'gdakts). rare. [Gr.] prec. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud t.1. xv, Upon this universall 
Ozgdoas Is founded every particularment. 

+O-gdoastich. Os. Also 7 -ick, -ique, and 
in quasi-Gr, form -icon. [A by-form of Ocra- 
sticu, aftcr Gr. dydods: see Ocboan.] A poem 
or stanza of eight lines: = Ocrasticu. 

1612 SELDEN //usty. Drayton's Poly-ols. i. 19 His request 
to Diana, in an hexastick, and her answer in an ogdoastick.. 
are in the British story. 1631 Weever Ane. Fun. Alon. 673, 
T haue read this Ogdoasticon following. 1642 Howett For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 54 It will nut be much out of the byas, to insert 
(in this Ogdoastique) a few verses of the Latine which was 
spoken in that age. 

Ogee ‘61,d37, 6ud3i), Also f/.oggez. Some- 
times written OG or O.G. [app. worn down from 
F. ogive, Ocive, with which it is identificd by 
Cotgrave and others in 17th ¢.: see sense 1 and 
Ocive. The use of agce as the name of a moulding 
and curve is exclusively English, and the history 
of this is not clear; but it seems possible that the 
‘ogee moulding’ was so called hy workmen as 
being the usual moulding employed in ogives or 
groin-ribs, in which it is a development of the roll- 
and-fillet (see Paley, Gothic Mouldings (ed. 1863), 
33:35) 48, 52).] 

+l. = Ociver. Obs. 

14) King's Hall Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) IT. 445 vote, Item pro ij peciis [of stone] pro armis 
Regis viijs. Item pro iilj ped’ de Oggez viij a. [App. 
worked stones from Burwell and Hynton.) 1611 Corcr., 
ce an Ogine, or Ogee in Architecture. : A 

. Arch. and Joinery, A moulding consisting 
of a continuous double curve, convex above and 
concave below; a cyma reversa. 

In cross-section, its outline is a sort of S shape when the 
moulding (with reference to the solid on which it is worked) 
is towards the observer’s left hand, and like this reversed 
when towards his right. If the $ outline is towards his right, 
or the reversed shape towards his left, the moulding is termed 
a back-ogee, a cyma, or a cyma recta. An ioverted back-ogee 
(frequently used as 3 hase-moulding to a wall or plinth), and 
an inverted ogee, are such mouldings respectively turned up- 
side down, The double-curved fall of a piano ts a familiar 
example of the inverted ogee. The term ogee is sometimes 
applied to all the above curves indiscriminately. 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 267 Scima recta, or Ogee. 
1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 1 An O.G. with a Fillet 
over it.. /dfd. 95 An O.G. is a Moulding, somewhat 
resembling an S. 1797 Encyed, Brit.(ed. 3) 11. 234/2 There 
are eight regular mouldings in ornamenting columns. wyma, 
talon, or ogee. 1847 SMEATON Builder's Alan, 251 Ogee, a 
moulding, consisting of a portion of two circles turned in 
contrary directions, so that it is rtly concave and partly 
convex. 1858 Skyring’s Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 59 Beaded 
capping..with OG under. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 1 5 
The ogee, which has the round uppermost and over-hanging. 
1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 132 The upper torus 
was often converted into a kind of ogee. 

b. Any ecnrve or line having this form. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1.x. § 17 This double curve is 
called the Ogee; it is the profile of many German leaden 
roofs, of many Turkish domes. 1875 Fortnum Majolica 
vill, The dishes of this variety usually have the onter 
edge shaped in alternating ogee. 

¢. Short for ogee arch, canopy, plane: see 3, b. 

1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. (1703) 73 Planes in use amongst 
Joyners, called Molding-planes; as..the Ogee. 18gs STREET 
Brick & Marb. (1874) 211 The Scored is of that 
earliest form of ogee, a circle just turned up to a point in 
the centre. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 263 The second 
canopy is the ogee, which runs about half up the dri stone, 
and then is turned the contrary way, and is finished in 
a straight line running up into a finial. 
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3. attrib. a. Consisting of an ogee or a series of 
ogees; having the ontline of an ogee; as, ogre 
character, curvature, curve, shape ; ogee front, the 
fall of a pianoforte shaped in an ogee curve; ogee 
head, -top, a roof or covering, the upper part of 
an opening, when shaped like an ogee; ogee 
member, the outline of an ogee as an element of 
form; ogee mould, a templet for running an ogee 
moulding in plaster, etc.; ogee moulding = 
OGEE 2; ogee plane, a joiner’s moulding-plane 
with an ogec sole. 

1688 R. Home 4 ruzoury in. 396/2 An other sort of Mould 
hy which a cornice is ran abont a Room or Mantle-trees of 
Chimneys..is termed an O.G. Mould. 1753 Hocartn Anal, 
Beauty ix. 48 The variety introduced by the ogee member, 
which is entirely composed of waving lines, 1815 R. Worxem 
Price-list, Harmonic [piano-forte]..O.G. front do in rose 
wood. 1823 P. Nicnotsox Pract. Build, 162 A moulding of 
the ogee kind, called 3 Cyma-reversa. 1836 Loupon £ucyc/. 
Cottage Archit, 1129 Ogee moulding, called also cyma 
reversa. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 226 A circular tower., 
crowned with an ogee cupola, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
x. $18 The varieties of the ogee curveare infinite. 1862 Rick- 
MAN Goth, Archit, 291 Triangular canopies. .some with ogee 
heads, /fd. 357 Canopies. .are generally of the ogee char- 
acter. Jdid, 385 Octagonal towers,.. with huttresses, pinna- 
cles, and an ogee top. 1864 Bovtect Her. Hist. & Fop. 
318 The arches having an ogee curvature. 1875 Kyicut 
Dict, Mech. Vt. 1547/1 Ogee-plane, a joiner's plane for 
working ogee-mouldings, 1892 W. B. Scotr 4 utobiog. 1, 
i. 10 It was franied by imunense ogee stone lintels and 
architrave. . 

b. Ogee arch, an arch formed by the union of 
Iwo contrasted ogees mecting at ils apex. Similarly 
ogee doorway, ogee window, etc., a doorway, 
ctc. having the form of an ogee arch. 

1816 Rickman in J. Smith Panorama Sc. § Art. 132 The 
ogee or contrasted arch, has four centres ; two in or near the 
span, and two above it, and reversed. 1834 Gent?. Mae. 
ciy. 95 The beautiful ogee doorway. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, 1. xi. $14 But if the arch be of any bizarre form, 
especially ogce, the joints must be in particular places, and 
the masonry simple, or it will not be thoroughly good and 
secure; and the fine schools of the ogee arch have only 
arisen in countries where it was the custom to build arches 
of few pieces. . 

4. Comb, as ogce-headed adj. 

1851 Turxer Dom. Archit. \. vi. 218 This [window] is 
ogee headed. : ; 

Ilence Ogee-d, ogee’a a., furnished with an ogee 
or ogees ; having the form of an ogee. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xi. $2 The form of the arch... 
may he rounded, or lozenged, or ogee’d, or anything else, 
1880 i rcheol. Cant. XIII. 460A piscina, in the south wall 
of the aisle, has an ogeed, five-foiled arch. 1882 /bia. X1V. 
364 On the exterior the labels are ogeed. 

Ogel, oggel a., ugly, horrible: see OUGLE a. 

t+Ogganni-tion. O¢s.rare—". [n. of action f. 
L. ogvannire, {. ob- (On- 1b) + gannire to snarl. 
Cf, OBGantaTs.] Snarling, growling, grumbling. 

1625 Br. Mountacu 444, Czsar 288 Nor will I abstaine, 
notwithstanding your oggannition, to follow the steps and 
practice of Antiquity. 

t Ovggle, v. Obs. rare. In § ogyl. [app. for 
*ugele, freq. or dim. of Uc, UGcE v., to shndder. 
Cf. ogel, oggel, OUGLE a.) intr. To shudder or 
quiver for fear, 

¢ 1450 Cov. Myst, xii. (Shaks. Soc.)395 Myn herte gynnyth 
ogy! and quake for fer. 

Ogglesome, variant of UacLEsome, horrible. 

Ogh, variant of Ocu ixz. 

1982 Stanvuurst A2neis wv. (Arb.) 116 God Inppiter, 
lord: Quod she, shal hee scape thns? 

Ogh, 03, obs. forms of OWE 2. 

Ogh, for ogh, obs. form of HevcH. 

Ogham, ogam (ygim). Also ogum, oghum. 
[a. Olt. evam, ogum (gen. oguint), mod. Ir. oghaw, 
pl. -zzo, Gaelic oghum, a name traditionally con- 
nected with a mythical inventor called in Irish 
legends Ogma, said to have invented the Ogam ‘to 

rovide signs for secret speech only known to the 
earned’. Cf. “O-yptos, the name according to 
Lucian of a Ganlish deity, who seems to have pre- 
sided over language or eloquence. Rhs takes the 
word as possibly connected with Gr. éypos straight 
line, row, furrow, Skr. aya course, road] 

1. An alphabet of twenty characters tised by the 
ancient British and Irish; the system of writing, 
or an inscription written, in such characters; also 
one of the characters themselves. 

The characters consist each of a thin line or stroke, or a 
Sronp of from two to five such parallel strokes, arranged 
along either side of, or drawn across,a continuons medial or 
guiding line. Thus 4, /, ze 7), 5, %, are represented hy 1, 
2, 3, 4, § Strokes under the line; x (A), a, ¢, ¢, ¢g by the 
same above the line; a, g, y, 2, 7, by long strokes crossing 
obliquely, thus /; 4, 0, u, ¢, # by short strokes crossing at 
right angles. Ip inscriptions, the edge of a squared stone 
usually serves as the continuous base line. 

1677 O'Mottoy Grammatica 133 Obscurum loquendi mo- 
dum, vulgo ogkanz, Antiquarijs Hibernia satis notum. .. 
Alia adhne vtebantur methodo in scribendo preter abhreuia- 
tiones, quam insuper vocabant ogkam, peritioribus tantum- 
modo familiare. 1789 T. Innes Crit. Ess. Anc. Inhab, 
North, Parts Brit. W. 445 That the first author .. was 
Fenius-Farsaidh, who composed .. the alphabets of the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Latins; the Bethluisnion, and the 
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i] OGIVE. 


Ogum. /éfd. 451 Warens..tells us, that the Ogum did not 
contain the Irish vulgar ¢ cter, hut a hidden way o 
writing. 1794 Suutivan View Nat. V.77 The Ogham wa: 
the sacred character of the Druids, 1845 O"Doxovan Gram 
frish Lang. \ntrod. 185 D, Witson Prek, Ann. (1853) 11. 
iv. ii, 212 The Newton Stone oghams have hitherto baffled 
all attempts at interpretation. 1877 Ruts Lect. Welsi 
Philol. v1. 272 Monuments in Ogam are known only in the 
British Isles. /éfd. 273 The continuous line merely repre. 
sents the edge or ridge of the stones on which the Ogains 
are written, 

2. An obscure mode of speaking used by the 
ancient Irish, 

1627 ConneLt MAGEOGHEGAN tr. Annals of Clonimacnoise 
(in O'Donovan), a. p. 1328. Morish O'Gibelan,..an excellent 
poet in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, 
which in Irish is called Ogham, 1677 [see 1]. ? 

3. attrib., as ogham alphabet, inscription, stone. 

1784 T. AstLe Orig. won vi. 180 King Charles I 
corresponded with the Earl of Glamorgan when in I reland, 
in the Ogham cipher. 1814 Scorr IFaz. xxvili, Detecting 
the Ogeam character..upon the key-stones of a vault. 1827 
G. Hiccixs Celtic Druids 21 These were the Ogham-beith, 
the Ogham-coll, and the Ogham-craoth, which means Ogum. 
branches. 1861 O'Curry Lect, MS. Alaterials 464 Monn- 
mental stones with Oghuinr characters and words. 18.. 
Wurittey Stokes in Rhfs Lect, Welsh Philol, (8 u 272 
Genuine Ogham Inscriptions exist both in Ireland and’ Tales 
which present grammatical forms agreeing with those of the 
Gaalish linguistic monuments, a. 4 

Oghamic, ogamic (¢-yimik, oge'mik), a. 
[f. prec. + -1c: cf. Oemic.] Of or pertaining to 
ogham ; consisting of oghams. 

Sie Stitivan in Encycl. Brit. V. 306/1 In..the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled near the close of the 14th century, the 
different styles of Ogamic writing and the valne of the 
letters are explained, 1887 A thenzus 6 Ang. 1897/2 Material 
for Oghamic study. 

Oghen, ozen: seeOwEv. Oghne, obs. f, Own, 

Oght, -e, o3t, obs. forms of Avent, OucHr. 

Ogival (ondzai-val, dudzival), a. (sb.). [f. next 

+ -AL, or a. F, ogival (in J. Michelet 1835).] * 
a. Having the form or outline of an ogive 
or pointed (‘ Gothic’) arch. 

1841 Black, Mag. XLIUX. 150 (tr. Michelet Hist. France 
II. 666) In the ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines are bent. 
1868 Athenxum 25 July 112/3 They..show..how a flat- 
headed shot must penetrate an inclined plate better than a 
shot with an ger alte 1871 Hartwic Sxdterr. World 
XXili, 269 Its roof is Supported y 2n ogival vanlt or an arch, 
1875 Ivond, I'hys. World 1. 1. 88 Black lines forming 
parabolic or ogival curves. 1888 7imes (weekly ed.) Fg Mar, 
8/3 [The ship has] ogival ends like the head of a Palliser 
projectile. 1900 Brit, Med. Jrul. 12 May 1156 With regard 
to the head of the bullet, eee which offers. least re- 
sistance is that known as ogival, which means that the curve 
is .. part of the circle, the radins of which is equal to two 
diameters of the base of the bullet. a 

b. Charactcrized: by ogives or pointed arches. 

1855 tr. Laébarte's Handbk. Arts Mid, Ages v. 235 The 
style of ogival architecture. 1882 E. O'Donovan Sferz Oasis 
I. xxv, 420 The peculiar ogival forms of Persian and Sara- 
cenic architecture. 1891 /’al? Mai? G.10 Dec. 6/1 The rise 
and growth of the Ogival—or Gothic—style. ; 

c. Comd., as ogival-cylindrical, -headed adjs. 

1868 Hep. Aunit. War 126 A solid steel shot, having 
either a cylindrical or ogival-cylindrical shape. _ fbid. 263 
The ogival-headed shot.. does not rack like spherical shot. 

B. sé. An ogival head of a shot. 

mot Times 2 Aug. 3/6 Its ogival and point had been fused 
--as had been the case with the first shot, F 

hes (Gwdgaiv, oudgai-v). Arch. [a. F. ogive 
(1468 in Godef. Compi.), formerly alsomgive (1325), 
orgive (1399), augive (1459), ostve, o2s¢ve (1462-3), 
ogivé (1503); of nncertain origin; it has been 
conjecturally referred to F. auge trough; to It. Sp., 
Pg. auge ‘the highest point of any planet’ (Florio), 


culmination, highest point, ad, Arab. a! auj 


(prop. a term of Astrology or Astronomy); and to 
L. augére to increase, augment (Littré).] 

1. The diagonal groin or rib of a vault, two of 
which cross each other at the centre. 

1611 Cotcr., Branches d'augives, branches ogiued’ or, 
limmes with ogiues. [See also OcEE 1.} 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyei., Ogives, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, 
in lieu of being circnlar, pass diagonally from one angle to 
nnother... The middle, Rid the ogives cut or cross each 
other, is called the key, which is sometimes carved in form 
of a rose, or a cud de dampe. 1 Gwirt, Encyel. Arch. 
(1876) 232 Ogive .. designated originally a diagonal band in 
groined vane formed by the intersection either of barrel 
vaults or of keel vaults, to both of which the terms vofte en 
croiste d ogives, or vonte dogives, were applicable. 1896 
VizeTeuy tr, Zoda's Rome 361 [Referring to the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva] The clustering columns cased 
in stucco imitating marhle, the ogives which dared not soar, 


. the rounded vanlts condemned to the heavy majesty of the 


dome style. 

+2. (See quots.) Oés. 

(This explanation seems due to Cotgrave (who app. misunder- 
stood the Fr, word, as no such sense appears in French 
dictionaries or authors), Blount who copied Cotgrave, and 
Phillips who plagiarized Blount, also identify Ogive withOgee.) 

[2611 Corcr., Augive, an ogine; a wreath, circlet, round 
band, in Architecture.} 1656 Biount G/ossogr., Ogive or 
Ogee (Fr. Augtve or Ogive), a wreath, circlet or round band 
in Architecture. 1658 in Puttirrs, 

+3. An ogee moulding. Oés. 

1703 1, N. City and C. Purchaser 214 O.G., Ogee, or 
Ogive, a sort of Moulding in Architecture. 1706 Prit.t.ips, 
Ogive, or Ogee,..a Member of a Moulding which consists of 

ound and a Hollow. 


OGLE. 


4. A pointed (=! Gothic’) arch, 

(Apparently socalled from the shape of the spaces between 
the ogives or ribs of a vault. ‘As equivalent toa pointed 
arch, ogive is merely the popular confirmation ofan error com- 
mitted by the ignorance Seem writers in the present [19th] 
century’, Gwilt Level. Arch. (1842-76) 233.) 

1841 Slackw. Alag. XLUX. 150 [see Octvaca.}.  /bfd. (tr. 
Michelet), The common aspiration of Jines.. which is the 
mystery of the ogive, is frequent in India and Persia, 18gr 
Rusxin S/ones Ven. 1. i. § 33 ltwillbe.. difficult todistinguish 
the Arabian ogives from those.. built under .. Gothte in- 
fluence. 1893 Funk's Stand. Dict., Ogive, ..a pointed arch; 
hence, a window in the pointed style. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 
7 June 425/3 ‘The architects realy mixed the two styles, 
at Laon pagans two stories of round arches between 
the ogives on the ground floor and those in the clerestory. 

5. atirié, and Conid., as ogive window; ogive- 


windowed adj. 

1842 Bannan /ugol. Leg. Blasphemer's Warn, The large 
ogive window that lighted the hall. 1882 KE. O'Donovan 
Merv Oasis 1. ii, 28 The houses of the genuine ogive- 
windowed, flat-roofed Persian type. 1898 ‘1. Hanoy lVesse.x 
Poems at2 High halls with tracery And open ogive-work. 

Hence Ogived a., consisting of an ogive or 
ogives ; having the form of an ogive or ogee. 

1611 [see Octve 1). 1845 Petriz Eect. Arch, freland 232 
Of the triangular or rather ogived label... an example is 
found over a..doorway of a temple ona coin of the Emperor 
Licinius, 

Ogle (6g'l), 50.1 [f. the vb. or cognate with it.] 

1. Aneye; usually Z/. theeyes. Orig. Vagatonds’ 
cant; inearly igthe. in Pugilisiie slang, cle. 

21700 B. 3, Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Ogling, The Gentry: 
mort has rum Ogles, that Lady has charming black Eyes. 
1705 E. Warn f/ud. Rediv. (1708) ¥. vicix, He rowl'd his 
Ogleawitha Grace Becoming soa zealous Face. 1711 —QOuitx. 
1. 348 Turning up his Ogles tow'rd The Shining Heavens, 
ina Passion. 3819 Moorr Zon Criéé's Aleus, App. ii. 51 
Round /ugs and ogées flew the frequent fist. 1820 Sporting 
Mag. Vi. 80 The fetter. «got a small taste over his left ogte. 
1853 ‘Cutnaert Beve’ Verdant Green u. iv, That'll raise 
a tidy mouse on your ogle, my lad. : 

2. An amorous, languishing, or coquettish glance; 
an ocular invitation to advances. 

1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 46 ? 8, 1 have..brought over 
with me a new flying Ogle fit forthe Ring. 1775 Davenant's 
Aéan's the Mastery, 65 Her oglesdart this way, 1823 Byron 
Juan vi lx, Hf fond of a chance ogle at her glass, “Iwas like 
the fawn, which, in the lake displayed, Beholds her own shy, 
shadowy image pass. 1851 THACKERAY Zn, fZ2um. it. (1876) 
189 You see him..delivering a killing ogle along with iis 
scented billet. 1882 Mrs. Eowarves Sadlroom Repentance 
1. 20 Enduring alike her wrong notes and her ocles. 

+ Ogle, 56.4 //er. Obs. Pl.goglys. [Origin un- 
known: the sense is the same as that of Ocress?.] 


A representation of a cannon-ball as a bearing. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, Biv b, Oglys be calde in armys 
gonestonys. 

Ogle (z'l),v. Also $ augle, oagle. [Ap- 
peared late in 17th c., as a cant word, app. from 
Du. or LG.: cf LG. oege/n, freq. of ocgen .to 
look at (Bremisches Whbch. 1767), Ger. duge/1 
to ogle, to leer, freq. or dim. of angen to look 
about, to eye, f. age eye. Cf. also early mod.Du. 
or Flem. cogheler, oegheler flatterer (Kilian); and 
for the scnse the Du. coger to direct or cast the 
eyes, in Hexham (1660) ‘to cast sheepes eyes 
upon one, or to aime or take a mark by the Eyes’, 
f. cog eye.] 

1. intr. To cast amorous, coquettish, or insinuat- 
ingly familiar glances. 

1682- ” [see Ocuise rd/. sb.J. ¢ 1685 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 
‘7 Wilt thou still sparkle in the Box, And ogle in the 
Ring? 1913 Lapy M. W. Montacu Leéz., to Aliss Wortley 
Nov. (1887) 1. 83 He sighs and ogles so, that it would do 
yar heart good fo see him. 1919 D'Unrey Pélis L256 

Here is one can Oagle finely. 1779 Map. D’Araray Diary 

an,, I was watched the whole evening, but..the company 

haved extremely well, for they only ogled! 1886 Funn 
Master of Cerenz, iii, Mer sister ogled and smiled, and 
smirked under her paint and diamonds. 

b. érans. To tum or bring by ogling. 

wg1a Arputunot John Bull uni, He would ogle you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. a 1814 
Mananvring, in New Brit, Theatre VW. 119, | might ogle 
i blind, before } should get a kind look from her. 

2. trans. To eye with amorous, admiring, or 


insinuating glances; to ‘make eyes’ at. 

1911 Avptson Sfect. No. 8 P 7 As soon as the Minuet was 
over, we ogled one another through our Masques, 1725 
Lapy M, W. Montacu Town Ectogues i, The prince is 
ogled; some the King pursue; But your Roxana only 
follows You, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxiii, ‘1s that 
my Sally?', croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair Miss Brass. 
1844 — Mart. CAuz. iv, Mr. Tigg..ogled the three Miss 
Chuzzlewits with the least admixture of hanter in his 
admiration. 

3. To keep one’s eyes upon; to eye, to look at. 

1820 W, Irvine Sketch BA. 1.150 There was a portly parson, 
whom 1 observed ogling several mouldy writers through an 
eye glass, 1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle (Farmer), She 
first ogled the superscription, and then the seal, very 
ominously. 1891 Ciark Russert, Aly Shipmate Louise 67 
Ile stood ogling the wreck through his binocular. 

Ogler (églox).  [-ER1.] One who ogles. 

1692 Soutnerne Wires Excuse Prob, To the Ladies, who 
must sit it out, ‘Io hear us prate, and see the Oglers shoot. 
1709 Tatler No. 145? 1 A certain Sect of professed Eneniies 
to ihe Repose of the Fair Sex, called Oglers. uP Wot 
cotr (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 418 ‘The sweet 
and tender style of Oglers. 1847 Le Faxu 7. O'Brien 216 
‘Lhe most conspicuous ogler at court. 
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Ogli, ogilie, obs. forms of Uary. 

Ogling (¢glin), vd/. so. [f. OcLe v. + -ING 1] 
The action of the verb OGLE; the throwing of 
amorons, languishing, or insinuating glanees. 

1682 Snapweie Zegue o Divedly wu. Epil. (1691) 80 They say 
their Wives learn ogling in the Pit (side note, A foolish 
Word among the Canters for glancing]. @ 1700 B. E. Dice. 
Cant. Crew, Ogling, casting a sheep’s Hye at Handsom 
Women. rzog Hickxes Let. to Charlett 15 Jan. (Bodl. 
Ballard MS. X14. 109), As for Augling..} only used it, as a 
word which signifies to eye or look with a fied eye. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace i, Wks, VIII. 106 Tt was not enough, 
that the speech from the throne .. threw out oglings and 
glances of tenderness. 1878 EK. Jennins f/arerholnze 99 
If dining, and ogling, and flattering..could have saved a 
party, the Whigs would now have been in the ascendant. 

b. atirib, and Come, 

1687 Concarve Old Bach. iv, A penal mourning for the 
ogling offences of his youth, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 46 
2 8 Being thus qnalified, 3} intend, by the Advice of my 
Friends, to set up for an Ogling-Master. 

Ogling, ///.a. [fas prec. + -1NG 2.] That 
ogles ; casting amorous or admiring looks. 

@171g Lp. Hattrax On Countess Dowager of — 6 Mave 
at the heart of every ogling beau. 1883 STEVENSON Silitcrado 
Sg, 180 The ogling, well-shod lady with her troop of girls 

Oglio, obs. form of OLto. 

+ Oglogarchial, a. Oés.rare—'. Erron. for O/2- 
garchial, from OLIGARCHY. So tOgloga‘rehian c. 

1600 W. Watson Decacorden (1602) 329 Intende they (the 
Jesuits} a Democracy or an Aristocracy, or an Oglogarchial ? 
or what kind of gouernment is intended by them? /éfd, 
224 The ececlesiasticall state in Scotland, .. their grounds, 
rules and principles of their gouernment Oglogerchian, 

Ogmiic (e:gmik), a. [f. Ogam, Ocuam + -Ic.] 

= OGHAMIC, 

1874-9 Ruts Lect. Welsh Philol. vi. 286 The Ogmic monu- 
ments in our island are not confined to the West, for others 
are known in Scotland. 1882 R. C. MacaGan Scot. Alp ths 
35 The inventors of the Ogmic called each letter by the 
name of a different plant. 1893 Pror. Kirkpatrick in Scots. 
man 14 Apr. 7/5 A province that he | Prof. Rhfs} had made 
peculiarly his own was Ogmic Epigraphy. 

+ Ogrant, a. Obs. rave—'. [app. for agrant; 
cf. AcRauste v and AF. agranunter, ONF. ag- 
raanter = OF, acreanfer to promise, assure, 
guarantee, grant, agree, consent (Godef.). The 
form of the Eng. word is not easy to understand, 
unless it be short for granted pa. pple., whieh 
again makes the sense difficult.] ? Agreed, con- 
sentient. 

¢1330 R. Brexne Céren, (1810) 51 Harald..To be per 
kyng & hede pe lond was wele ogrant, 

-ography: the verbal element -cRAPHY, pre- 
ceded by the connective -o-, belonging to the prec. 
element (see -0 suffix 3); applied to a branch of 
knowledge the name of which ends in this, as 
biography, geography, hydrography. 

1828 First Book, King's Coll. 15 Your ‘ologies and 


- "ographies..as studies in a College. 


+ Ograve. Odés. rare. Epithet of a variety of 


wheat: see quot. 

1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme §43 The next 
[wheat] is small Pollard, which loves an indifferent earth... 
‘Then Ograue wheat, which Joueth anie well-miat soyle. 

Ogre (6«ga1). Also 8 hogre. [a. F. ogre (first 
used by Perrault in his Couz/es, 16y7). 

The alleged instance of 1527 in Hatz.-Darm. is an error. 
It has been suggested that Perrault may have formed ogre on 
an It. dial. *ogro for *orgo = It. orco demon, monster, from 
1. Oreus, Hades, the god of the infernal regions, Pluto. 
The OSp. reprs. of Orens were Anerco (Percival), Auergo, 
uergo (Diez); Mod.Sp. ogre ‘ogre’ is from Fr. (Conjecture 
has tried to see in ogre the ethnic name Ugri, Ungri, Ongri, 
applied by early writers to the Hungarians or Magyars; see 
Uscaian. — But this is historically haseless.)] 

In folk-lore and fairy tales: A man-eating 


monster, usually represented as a hideons giant; 


hence, A man likened to such a monster in appear- | 


ance or character. 

1913 tr. Arabian Nights}. 78 le perceiv'd that the Lady 
. was a //ogress, Wife to one of those Savage Demons call'd 
Hogres, who stay in remote places, and make use of a 
thousand wiles to surprize and devour Passengers. ° (So ed. 
1783.] 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 27 With the grin of 
an ogre. 1830 Scotr Demoned. iii. 116 Some doting. ogre 
of a fairy tale. 1844 Dicrens Avart, Chine. ix, ‘He's the 
most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, ..quite an ogre’, 1854 
Old Story-Teller, Lfop-o'-my-Thumb 93 She warned them 
that they were in the bouse of an ogre, who especially 
delighted in eating young children. 

Jig. 1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke x, Urresponsibility of em- 
ployers, slavery of the employed, .. that is the system they 
tepresent .. Why, it is the very ogre that is eating us all up. 

b. aéirié. and Contd., as ogre-king, -laiid, etc. 

1846 R. Bere Life Canning viii. ae Headed by the giant 
West India Interest, and followed by all the other ogre- 
monopolies, 1855 J. R, Prascut tr.C'tess d"Aulnoy's Fairy 
T., Bee & Orange Tree (1858) 183 It is the custom in 
Ogreland, that the Ogre, Ogress, and the young Ogres, 
always sleep in their fine gold crowns. 1859 Lo. Lyrron 
Wanderer (ed. 2) 288, I was lately wed With a diamond ring 
toan Ogre-king. 

Hence Ogreism (du'goriz’m), the character or 
practices of ogres, 

Ogreish, ogrish (é«garif, ovgrif), «.  [f 
OckE + -IsH1] Kesembling, or characteristic of, 
an ogre. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ifo. 1X. iii. 41 There is an Ogreish 


| 


(1721) TEE. App. 
af 


OHM. 


kind of jocularity in Grandfather Smallweed to-day. 1864 
G. Dyce Bella Donna V1. 105, 1 know that Tam a rude 
ogrish fellow, 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guardian Angel xxv. 
(1891) 306 Ile glared at it ina dreadfully ogreish way. 

Hence O-greishly adv., in an ogreish manner, 

1891 /larfer’s Mag. June71't A great distorted silhouctte 
«appeared upon the wall, leaning ogreish!y over the piilow. 

Ogress! (@grés). Also S hogress. [a. F. 
ogresse, fom. of ogre: see -ESS1,] A female ogre. 

1713 [see Ocrt]. 1789 Ginaon Antodiog. (1854) 6 Three 
Ogresses, or female cannibals, 1840 Dickens Sarn, Kudge 
ix, Like some fair ogress who had set a trap and was watching 
for a nibble from a plump young traveller, 

Ogress*. //er. Also S aggress. (Origin un- 
known: the sense is the same as in OGLE sé.2; but 
it is difficult to find a formal relation between them.] 
A ‘roundel sable’, fe. a black circular spot on 
ashield, supposed to represent a cannon-ball: called 
also a pellet. 

3572 Bossewtt, Aruerie 1 37b, Neareth Verte, fiue 
Fermaulxz in Crosse D'Or, a Border d'Argent, charged with 
eight Ogresses: or, after the French blazon, ‘Ogressée de huit 
freces’, 1678 Pautirs (ed. 4), Ogresses (ed. 1706 er Agresses), 
certain round figures in Heraldry resembling Pellets, always 
of a black colour. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2523/4 A Fesse 
Argent between Estoiles charged yith 3 Ogresses. 1766 
Poxny Meraldry Dict. (1787), Oxress, term used hy English 
Heralds only, to expres» the Llack Roundelets, which are 
also called “edéets and Gunsfones. 1882 Cussans ffer, (ed. 
2) iv. 73 Vhe Pellet, or Ogress. 

|| Ogrillon (ogrityon . nonce-zed. [f. OGRE + Fr. 
suff, -i/on, in moinilion, négrillon, otsilton, etc.] 
A little ogre. 

1860 Tuackeray Nornd, Pagers xv. (1863) 235 What . 
brutal behaviour to his children, who, though ogrillons, arc 
children | 

Ogrufe: see Groor. 

Ogtiern, Ogum, var. OcuiERN, Ocltam. 

Ogygian (odgidgian), a. [f 1. Ogpytus, Gr. 
Ayvyos \f. personal name “Oyr-yos, Nyvyns) + -AN.] 
Of or pertaining to the mythieal Attic or Bovotian 
king Ogvges; of obscure antiquity ; of great ave. 
_ Ogsgian deluge, a famous flood said to have taken place 
in the reign of Ogyges. 

1843 Horse Orton 1 iii, 148 He.. wished the Ogygian 
deluge were returned. 1868 Hoac Lift Shetley 1. iv. 139 
Sir Bysshe being Ozygian, gouty, and bedridden, 

Ogy], variant of OveLe v., to shake, 

Oh (48), z/. (s6.) [Another spelling of O int, 
prob. intended to express a longer or stronger 
sonnd.] An exclamation expressing emotion of 
various kinds; formerly often used in all positions 
in which O is now more usual; now chiefly used 
when the exclamation is detached from what fol- 
lows, and esp. as a ery of pain or terror, or in 
expression of shame, derisive astonishment, or dis- 
approbation, in which case it is often repeated as 


OA! oh! 

21548 Hatt Chron, Edie. 11° 231b, Oh Lorde, Oh sainct 
George,..have you thus doen in deede? 1552 Hutor1, Oh, 
a voyce of an exceadynge disdeynynge, reioycinge, or 
sorowynge. a@1ss3 Unart Xoyster D. 1. viii. Arb.) 78 Oh 
bones, thou hittest me. sss Yract in Strype Eccd. Alem, 
xliv. 124 Oh! what a heinous work is this 
inthe sight ot God. /é7d., Oh! what damnable beasts are 
these. 1637 Rutnerrorp Lett. (1862) I. 299 Oh for that 
cloud of black wrath and fury of the indignation of the 
Lord. 1653 Watton Angler iv. 105 Oh me he has broke 
all, there’s half a line aan good hook lost. 1707 Watts 
Hymn There is a land of pure delight’ ¥, Oh! could we 
make our doubts remove. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 146 P 3 
Oh how glorious is the old Age of that great Man. 1998 
Co.eripce Ane Alar. wv. ix, But oh! more horrible than 
that Is the curse in a dead man's eye! (died, v. i, Oh sleep! 
it is a gentle thing. 1820 Byron A/ar. Fadl. i. iv 434 But 
never more—oh ! never, never more..shall Sweet Quiet shed 
her sunset! 1843 Hoop Song of Shirt iv, Oh, Men, with 
Sisters dear! Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 1875 
feet Plato (ed. 2) b.52 And Oh! let me put another case, 

said. 

B. sé. The interjection or exclamation O4, as 
a name for itself. So Ok dear, Oh fie, ete. 

1534 More Comfagst. Trib wt. x. (1847) 223 He fet a long 
sigh with an oh! from the bottom of his breast. 1597 
Muippteton Wisdom of Solomon xi. 14 God sent sad Oks 
for shadows of lament. 1711 STERLE Sfect. No. 154 P 2 He 
was reproved, perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or an Oh 
Vy! ag12 did. No. 400 24 An Interjection, an Ah, or 
an Oh, at some little Hazard in moving or making a Step. 
1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1, 386 Never-ending ohs and 
ahs. 1852 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) 1. 384 Oh! the 
professions; oh! the gold; and ob! the French—these 
three oh's all rank as dreadful bugbears. 

Hence Oh v. raér., to exclaim ‘Oh!’ éraus. to 
greet with ‘Oh?’ Also Oh-oh @. 

1833 R. H. Frovpe in Kens. (1838) I. 321 People would.. 
Oh! oh!’ /5fd, 323 There is no chance of its being ‘Oh, 
oh Peed. 1848 Newman Loss & Gain i, xix. (1876) 320 It 
is very well for secular historians to give upa tradition. .and 
for a generation to oh-oh it; hut the Church cannot do so. 
x8g5 Dickens ZL. Dorrit 1. xxxiv, All their hearing, and 
ohing, and cheering. 

Oh, ohen, obs. forms of OWE v. 

}Ohm! (6m). ([Ger.,= Aam.] An obsolete 
Gertnan liquid measure equivalent to from 30 to 
36 gallons according to the locality. 

1851 Lone, Gold. Leg. 1. Convent Hirsckau, Kt comes 
from Bacharach on the Rhine..And costs some hundred 
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Ohm? (dm). Zéectr, [From the name of the 
German physicist Georg Simon Ohm (1 787-1854), 
who determined mathematically the law of the 
flow of electricity (Ofm’s law).] The unit of 
electrical resistance : see quots. 

‘It was in this country that..the term “ohmad” or 
“ohm”, suggested by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer 
Clark at the meeting of the British Association in Man- 
chester in 1862, first came into use as the name of a decimal 
multiple of the absolute unit of resistance convenient for 
practical purposes. At the Congress of. Electricians in 
Paris in 1881, the Ohm was unanimously adopted as an 
international standard’, Mature 14 Feb. se aoe . 

1870 F, L. Pore £lectr, Ted. iii. (1872) 25 The Ohm..is 
equivalent to about 4 of a mile of galvanized No, 9 iron 
wire, 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegraphy § It is con- 
venient, .to use a symbol to represent the ohm as we use © to 
represent degrees, and ‘ minutes, The symbol used by us is 
w, the Greek omega, Thus we say that the resistance of a 
wire between London and Birmingham is 1500, 189a Gloss. 
Electr. Terms in Lightning 3 Mar. Suppl., ‘Fhe Ohm is the 
resistance of a column of mercury of a constant section of 
one square millimetre and of a length of 106-3 centimetres, 
at the temperature of melting ice. 

Hence Oh‘mad = OuM; Ohm-ammeter, an 
instrument for measuring electrical current and 
resistance, a combination of an ammeter and an 
olimmeter; Oh'mie @., pertaining to or measured 
by the ohm; Oh'mmeter, an instrument for 
measuring electrical resistance in ohms. 

1866 R, M. Fercuson £¢ectr. 151 This is called the B.A. 
Unit of resistance 1864, or an Ohmad. 1 Electr. Kev 
a1 Oct. 411 At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk 
of ‘ ohmic‘ resistance, to distinguish resistance from the rela- 
tion between the back electromotive force and the current. 
1891‘ Féectrician' Primer No. 12.8 Ohuuneters indicate the 
ratio of the pressure between the ends of a conductor to the 
current passing through that conductor. ; 

Ohn, Se. dial. var. of Ox- = rz-, without. 

Oho (4hds"), 727. Also as two words O ho, Oh 
ho, ete.; also 4 O how. [See Ho zv/.15.] An 
exclamation expressing surprise, taunting, exulta- 
tion, elc.; in quot. 1369 as a shout to arouse 
asleeper. (Cf. [lo 72.1) 

13.. Cursor VM. 12129 (Gott.) O ho!’ alle ban gan pai cri, 
‘Qua herd euer sua grett ferli!’ ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe 
Slaunche 179 This messager. .cried O how, a-wake anoon. 
€1460 Touneley Myst. viii. 28 O, ho! this is a wonderfull 
thyng to witt. 1601 Suaks, 7%we/, Ve 1. iv. 71 Oh ho, do 
you come neere me now. 1610 — Jef. 1. i. 349 Oh ho, 
Ob ho, would't had bene done. 1778 Mao. D‘Ansiay Diary 
26 Aug., O ho, this is a good hearing! 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ii,‘ Obo !..we are the fellows to set this to rights '. 

Ohone (ouhdun), 727, (sd.) Forms: 5 ochane, 
+ oh hone, O hoan, 7- O hone, 8- chon, 
g- ochone, ohone. [a. Gael. and Ir. ockdz2, oh! 
alas! Often erroneously analysed, as if it con- 
tained the Eng. O!] A Scottish and Irish exclama- 
tion of lamentation. 

¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 54¢ Ochane! Now is my 
hbreist with stormy stoundis stad. 1604 1. C. £fegr. in 
Shaks, Cent. of Praise (1879) 63 He that made the Ballads 
of oh hone. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel, i. iii. v. (1651) 341 
Houling O Hone, as those Jrish women. 1685 [Vhigs 
Lament.in Roxb, Bail, (1885) V. 534 What have the Whigs 
tosay ? Ohone ! O hone! Tories have got the day; O hone ! 
Ohone! 1914 Ramsay Elegy J, Cowfer i, eee Cowper 's 
dead~Ohon! Ohon! 1801 Scott Glenfinlas i, ‘QO hone 


a rie’l O hone a rie’!* The pride of Albin’s line is o'er. 


Note, O hone @ rie’ signifies—‘ Alas for the prince, or chief’. 
1816 — Antig. xx, Obon | it’s an ill feight whar he that wins 
has the warst o't. 


b. as sb. 

a1680 Butter Hen. (1759) J. 180 The Members..re- 
eated the Oh-hones Of his Wild Irish and chromatic 
Tones, 1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho! xi, They could now 
hear plainly the ‘ Ochone, Ochonorie', of some wild woman. 
O-hoy, variant of Anoy, call used in hailing. 
1885 Riper Haccaro A’. Solonion's Afines (1889) 228 As 
he struck he shouted ‘O-hoy ! O-hoyI' like his Berserkir 
forefathers. 


Oht, Ohte, obs. forms of Aveur, Orcur. 

Oh yes: see Orez. 

Oiconomieal, obs. form of Economicat. 

-oid (oid, oid), suffix, ad. mod.L. -oidés, Gr. 
-oetdys, i.e. -o- of prec. element or connective + 
-e6ys Shaving the form or likeness of’, ‘like’, f. 
efdos form; cf. L. -é-formits: see-FoRM. (A parallel 
Gr. formative was -wbys: sec -oDE.) Examples : 
aiparoedys (alparwbys) ‘like blood, of the appear- 
ance of blood, hamatoid’; dvOpwroedys ‘of human 
form, manlike, anthropoid’. In other mod. langs., 
as in Gr. and L., thea and ¢ make distinct syllables 
(L. anthrapoides, ¥. anthropoide, Ger. anthropoid) ; 
in Eng. also, some pronounce (nbprdepo,id), but 
the prevalent pronunciation of the saffts (and in 
many words, as alkaloid, asteroid, the only one) is 
with the diphthong (of) as in void. 

Extensively used in scientific terms, taken from 
Greek prototypes, or formed on Gr, (rarely L.) 
words. These are primarily adjs. with the sense 
‘having the form or nature of, resembling, allied to’; 
but also (as sometimes in Gr.) sbs., in the sense 
of ‘something having the form or appearance of, 
something related or allied in structure, but not 
identical’. The sbs. are esp. numerous in Mathe- 
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matics, where, in imitation of rhonboid (Gr. 
popBoeéys approaching a lozenge (fépBos) in 
shape, a rhomboid) and trapezoid (Gr. rpaweCoerdys 
having somewhat of the form of a table (rpame({a)), 
the suffix has been used to form the names of many 
geometrical figures. 

Examples :—(adj) Anal. adenotdt, arachnoid, arytenoid, 
coracoid, hyotd, sigmoid, thyroid; Zool. amadeid, anthro- 
poid, cancroid, crinoid, echinoid, hydroid, ichthyoid, medu- 
soid, simioid; Bot. ovold, scorpioid. 

(sbs.) Math. cardsoid, cycloid, edtipsoid, hyperboloid, rhom- 
boid, spheroid, trapezoid; Astron. asteroid, planetoid; 
Chem. albusminoid, alkaloid, amyloid, colloid, crystalloid, 
metalloid, selenoid; Bot. arotd, fucoid, rhizoid; Zool. 
sooid; Min. anygdalondt, 

The mod.L, -cida, -otdea, -oidex, -otdei, -oideus 
(Eng. -ofdeous), are derivatives of -oides, -oid. 

-oidal. When the form in -o?d is a sb., an adj. is 
formed in -o¢daf (see -aL); as conchoidal, cyclotdal, 
rhomboidal, trapezoidal; so alkalotdal, asteroidal, 
fucoidal, etc. 

Oidematous, variant of G(ipemarous, 

| Oidium (o,ididm). Boz. [mod.L., f. Gr. gév 
egg +-iduor dim, suffix.] A former genus of para- 
silic fungi, comprising species now regarded as the 
conidial stage of various fungi of the family Zry- 
siphez; they cause various diseases of plants, and 
ol the human subject. spec. The species Oidrune 
Tuckeri (Erysiphe Tuckeri), or the disease of the 
vine produced by this; grape-mildew. 

1857 Berretey Cryfiog. fot. § 318 (L) It has already been 
shown that these supposed species of oidium are uot true 
moulds, but merely states of different species of erysiphe. 
1859 Zimes 20 Sept. 8/3 The late rain has favoured the 
growth of the grapes which escaped the oidium and the 
hail. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 571 Vhe 
sulphur-cure for the oidium, the most formidable disease 


that attacks the vine. 1882 Contewp. Rev. Dec. 956 The 
wet and sunless summer had brought on the oidium. 

Oier, Oies, -ez, obs, ff. Over, OvEz. 

Oignement, obs. form of OINTMENT. 

Oigopsid, variant of C@icorsin. 

Oikist, Oikoid, variant of CEctst, Gcorp, 

Oil (oil), 54.1 Forms: sce below. See also 
Ee st, [Early ME. of2, ofte, oy'le, otle, a. ONT. 
olte, OF. rathe. ofle, oille, 13th e. ocle, uille, 
isthe. oyle, Auille, 16th c. Autle (orig. masc.), 
in Fr. dial. o/e, eve, Pr. of, Sp. and It. o/fo (It. 
formerly og/io):—L. ofezm oil, olive oil; cf. olea 
olive. The OF. word was‘ ELg, earlier a/e:—*oli 
= OIG. of7, Ger. d/, ad.L.. olftenz, oleum ; this was 
superseded in 12-13th c. by the Fr. word in two 
types, a. of/,e, 8. oife, and their later reprs. (some 
of these perh. influenced by later F. (4)z7/e). The 
a. forms after 13th c. were only northeru and esp. 
Se., where v/yie, uillte (ili) still survives. The 
13th e. eo/t, colte (see Eve), eoile, connect the OF. 
and F, types.J ° 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, 2-4 oli, 3 olize, 3 (6 Se.) olie, 4 Se. ol3e, 
5 oly, oyly, ole; S¢. 6 olye, oley, oulie, vly(e, 
vily, 6-9 ulye, 8 uljie, 8-9 ulyie, oolie, uley. 

e1195 Lams, Hout. 79 An helendis Mon..wesch his 
wunden mid wine and smerede mid oli. c¢xago Gen. & Ex. 
2458 He ben smered.. Wid crisme and olie. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Faro. 363/2 Oly, or oyl, oleum. 1483 Cath, Ange. 2gg/t 
Ole, oleunt 1500-20 Dunaoar Poems xxvii. 48 ‘The vly 
birstit out. 1513 Doveras ines vt iv. 37 The fat olie 
led. 1553 olye} did he 3et. 1536 Bettesnen Cron, Scot. (1821) 
1. p. xxxvili, Ane fontane..quhair stremis of ouliy springis 
ithandlie. 1549 Compd. Scot. xix. 161 The. .vlye makkis the 
fyir mair bold. 1568 Bannatyne AS. (Hunterian Club) 394 
Sum of vlly spewis ane quairt. 17a2 Ramsay Tree Bouncis 
un, 57 Wi' language glibe as oolie. «1774 Fercusson Election 
Poems (1843) 39 Vhe barber..straikit it wi’ ulzie[= age) 
1816 Scotr Antig, x, Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair 
wi' your nasty ulyie? 1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 33 
Outowre the ulye, miduicht late. 1858 Ramsay Renin. 
Ser. 1. (1860) 26x I'he uley-pot, or uley cruse, 

B. 3 eoile, 3-7 oyle, 3-8 oyl, 4-7 olle, (4 uile, 
oyel, 4-5 oylle, oille, 5 oel, hoyle, 6 huill), 4, 
7- oil, (9 vulgar and dial. ie). 

a raag Leg. Kath. 2519 3et of be lutle banes .. flowed oder 
eoile ut, 1a97 R. Grouc. (Rells) 293 He let fulle corn & 
oyl & win bi eche side. 1340 Ayend. 93 In be writyngge ha 
clepeb uile oure lhord. .‘ vile Agee uor wepinge '..Of pise 
oyle byeb ysmered bo bet god heb ymad kynges. 1375 
Cursor M. £1870 (Gott.) Pic and oil [Co#t. olle, Fairf, oyle] 
til bis bi-houe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A’nt,’s T, 2103 Who wealth 
best naked with oille [v.77. oyle, ole] enoynt. ¢1400 
Maunoegy. (Roxb.) xiv. 61 oe table euermare droppez oel, 


as it ware of oliue. 2477 SARL Rivens (Caxton) Dictes 79, 
1 haue putte more oille in my lampe to studie by. 


16 
Staxtey “fist, Philos. 11. 1. 132 One sort is fluid, “ 
Honey, Oyle. 1684 R. Waiter Nat Exper. 27 1C.. the 


Vial be filled with Oile, 1767 T. Hutcuinson fist. Mass. 
IL. iv. 445 The consumption of oyl by lamps, 1888 Ile [see 3 []. 
+. dial, 6 yolle, 7 yolld(?), youll. 
¢ 1668 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc, (1896) 116 Pynt 
of yolle for the Belles vd. 1610 AIS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., 
Canterd., For yolld and canndelles, /6fd., For youll. 


B. Signification. 

1. A substance having the following characters 
(or most of them): viz. those of being liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, of a viscid consistence and 


OIL. 


characteristic smooth and sticky (uncluous) fcel, 
lighter than water and insoluble tn it, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, inflammable, chemically neutral. 

a. without az or f/.; in early nse almost always 
= OLIVE-oIL. 
_¢ 1175 [see A.a]. a1z00 £. E, Psalter xxiili.), 5 Pou fatted 
in oli mi heved yhit. ¢1305 Land of Cokaygue 46 in 
&. E. P, (1862) 157 Per bep riuers..Of ile, melk, honi and 
wine. cxg400 Maunvev. (Roxb) ii. 6 He wald send him of 
be oile of be tree of mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, 
Visit. Sick, As with this visible oyle thy body outwardly is 
annoynted. 1649 Jex. Tavior Gt. Lxenrp.1. Disc. viii, 84 The 
five foolish virgins..begd oyle. 1752 Hume Pol. Dise. iii. 
41 "Tis the oi! which renders the motion of the wheel more 
smooth and easy. 1868 Brownine Avng & BR. Ww. 73 [They] 
spend their own oil in feeding their own lamp. 

b. with az and £/, indicating a particular kind 
or different kinds, 

The oils constitute a very large group of natural sub- 
stances, of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin. They are 
divided into three classes: (x) Katty or fixed oils (see FATTY 
6, Fixep 40), of animal or vegetable origin, which (in 
common with /zés) are chemically triglycerides of fatty 
acids, and produce a permanent greasy stain on paper, etc.} 
these are subdivided into dxying oils, which by exposure to 
air absorb omeen and thicken into varnishes, and son- 
drying oils, which by exposure ferment and become rancid; 
they are used as lubricants, as illuminants, in. making soap, 
and for various other purposes. (2) Essential or volatile 
oils (see Essentiat a. 5b), chiefly of vegetable Sometimes 
of animal) origin, which are acrid and limpid, and form the 
characteristic odoriferous principles of plants, etc. ; chemi- 
cally, they are hydrocarbons, or mixtures of hydrocarbons 
with resins, etc.; they are extensively used in medicine and 
perfumery, and in some cases in the arts, (3) A/iuerad otis, 
which are chemically mixtures of hydrocarbons, and are 
used chiefly as illuminants. : 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvit.cxii.(MS, Bod.) If, 2127/2 
Many diuers oile is pressedde oute of many diuers binges 
and some oile is semple: as oile of olife, oile of nottes, oile 
of popie..and some oile is medled and compowned. 1652 
Cuvreprer Lug. Physic. 3 Used outwardly as an Oyl or 
Oyntment. 1695 W. Hauirax in Prd 7 rans. 100 Perhaps 
he distrihuted among them Sweet Oyls, to be used in or 
after their Bathings. 1732 Arsutunor Aules of Dict 261. 
1742 in Nature (1882) XXVI. 620 An oyle extracted from 
a flinty rock for the cure of rheumatick..and other cases, 
18795 Ure's Dict. Arts U1 456 Essential oils .. are not 
greasy to the touch, like the fat oils. 1894 Mortey & 
Muir Watts’ Dict. Chen. INL Sa7/1 Oils are said to be 
‘fixed ' when they cannot be distilled either alone or with 
steam without undergoing decomposition; oils that can be 
so distilled being termed volatile or essential oils...Fatty 


| oils that absorb oxygen from the air,"and thus become 


slowly converted into varnishes are termed drying oils, e. F- 
linseed, hazel-nut, hemp, and poppy oils. Drying oils 


| contain glycerides of linoleic and similar unsaturated acids, 


c. //oly off: oil used in religious or sacred rites, 


| as the anointing of priests or kings, chrism, ex- 


treme unction, etc. , 

1305 St. Katherine 301 in #&. E. P. (1862) 98 Of hire 
tumbe fer vrnep 3ut holi oylle. 1382 Weiter Vent. xxxv. 25 
The greet preest that with booli oyle isanoynt. 1589 J/irr. 
Mag., Hen. VI,v, When a crown in cradel made me kin 
with oyle of holy thoumbe. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. Vili, ite 
88 She had all the Royall makings of a Queene; As holy 
Oyle, Edward Confessors Crowne. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 
404/2 Since the seventh century the holy oils, formerly con- 
secrated at any time, have been blessed by the bishop in the 
Mass of this day [Maundy Thursday} . 

+d. Old Chent. One of the five supposed ' prin- 
ciples’ of bodies. Oés. 

1706 Purturs s.v., Among Chymists, Oil or Sulphur is 
one of the five Principles of their Art, being a subtil, fat 
Substance, capable of taking fire, which usually arises after 
the Spirit. 1747-41 Cuamuens Cyc/. s.v. Elements, The 
four principles, salt, oi], water, and earth, are always found 
in all plants. id. s. v. Principle, ‘The chymists make five 
principles; three whereof are called active principles,.such 
as salt; sulpbur or oil; and mercury or spirit... The two 
passive principles..are phlegm and caput siortuns 

2. In the names of the varions kinds, nnlimited 
in number: a. denoted by o#/ of with the name of 
the source (plant, animal, ete.), or sometimes of a 
person, as off of almonds, amber, ben, cade, dill, 
eucalyptus, fennel, geranium, juniper, lavender, 
etc.,cte. ; o7/ of Alalthiole (see quot. 1861), 021 of scor- 
pions, ott of philosophers (see PHILOSOPHER). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi, xii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
217 bf Oile of popie .. is moste made of blacke popie sede. 
[See also 1b.] ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirwrg. 312 Oile of rosis, & 
be selke of an ey, ben good berfore. 1552 Hutoer, Oyle of 
almondes, sctopfion. 1641 Frencu Distidd, tit (1651) 73 There 
will remain... the true Oil or Essence of Antimony. 166a k. 
Matuew Unt. Alch, § 89. 130 Anointing it with Oyl of 
Amber and Oylof Roses mixed together. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece 1.1.57 Take Oil of Scorpions, and Oil of Bees-wax, 1834 
Sournev Doctor xxiv, 1. 236 Oil of swallows..procured by 
pounding twenty live swallows in a mortar with about as 
many different herbs. 1838 I. Tnomson Chen: Org. Bodies 
469 Oii of Bitter Almonds may be obtained by distilling 
bitter almonds with water. 1850 Dauneny Adomic The. x. 
(ed. 2) 345 A neutral sulphate of oxide of ethyle, ‘commonly 
called oil of wine. 1861 Hume tr. A/oguin- Tandon 1. un. 65, 
The entire Animal .. infused in oil .. Scorpion (Oil of 
Matthiole), 1870 J. Power //andybk. ab, Bhs, iii. 46 Pieces 
of cotton impregnated with oil of cedar or of birch. 1876 
Haney fat. Afed. (ed. 6) 413 Oil of Cade is a brown 
inflammable tarry liquid, with a strong acrid taste. 4 

b. The name of the source, or other defining 
word, preceding o#/, as argan oil, brick otl, cod 
liver oil, cottonseed otl, fish oil, linsced oil, olive ofl, 
elc., etc., Aair ofl, salad oil, etc. (see these words); 
animal oil, any oil obtained from an animal body ; 


OIL. 


spec. Dippel’s animaté oil,an oil prepared by distilla- 
tton froin stag’s horns, etc. and used in medicine; 
dead oil (see DEAD D. 2); sweet oil = OLIvE-o1L, 

1563 in Keg. Privy Counce, Scot. 1. 360 Twa barrell of 
fische huill. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 123 
Then were they oynted with sweete oyle. 1766 Gent/. Afag. 
Apr. 171/1 The oil called Zacchaus’s oil, is expressed from 
the frnit of a tree that..is said..to be of the kind which 
Zaccheeus climbed. 183 Craps Technol. Dict., Dippel’s 
antnaé oil, ..s0 called from the chemist who first observed it, 
1836-42 Buanve dfan. Chem. (ed. 5) 1133 Peech-nut oil, the 
decorticated nuts of the beech-tree. .yield about 1g per cent. 
of oil resembling olive oil. 186: Hume tr. Moguine 
Tandon 1. ut. 188 Animal oil is produced in great abundance 
by the Whale and the Porpoise. 1883 Fisheries Exhth. 
Catal. (ed. 4) 160 Whale Onl, White and Black Porpoise 
Oil,..Seal Oil, Sturgeon Oil, &c. 

e. rarely, with defining word following, as + oi] 
castor = Castor oIL, ¢ oil olive = OLIveE-olL. 

1779 M. Cutter in Life, ¥rads, & Corr. (1888) 1.75 Making 
a screw to express “oil castor, [1309 Durham Acc. Rodis 
6,j barello *olei olive} 1469 in Flousch. Ord. (1790) 102 
Oyle: ofif for Lent. 31535 Coverpain Lez. xxiv.2 That 
they brynge pure oyle olyue beaten for lightes. 1545 
Nottingham Rec. WY. aa4 A pynt oyle Olyve, 1673 PAIL, 
Trans, VI, 6.02 That Aqua vitee swims upon Oyl-olive, 

d. in pattly-anglicized phrases from French 
t oil-de-bay (-dares) = oil of bay (obtained from 
the bay laurel); toil d’olive =OLIVE-OIL; + oil- 
de-rose, tr. L. oleune roseunt. 

3545 Kates of Customs cib, *Oyle debay the barrell con- 
teinynge c. pounde. 1601 HotLaxp Pliny (1634) T. 434 
Some take the Bay berries only, and thereout presse oile-de- 
Baies, 1607 Torsntn Four-/ Beasts (1658) 273 A (Goose 
feather anointed with Oyl-de-bay. e1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 
4t "Oile de oline pat is nou3t ripe. 1419 Liber cldbus (Rolk) 
I. 224 Karke de oille dolive. 1538 Lynpesay Satyre 4057 
‘Yo. .mix..saiffrone with oyl-dolie. a1s85 Potwakrt Filyting 
w, Montgomerie 234 For thy feuer..take old-oly Mixt with 
a monthfull of melancholy, ‘¢1420 Pallad, on I ush, vi. 213 
*Oilderose Me may baptize and name hit 

3. In figurative arid allusive uses. 

a. In allusion to the use of oil for anointing 
(ceremonial or mediciaal), or for maintaining light 
or heat; esp, in reference to ‘smooth’, #. ¢. soothing 
or flattering, words (see also b). 

erage S. Eng. Leg. ¥. 5/146 With Oyle of milce smeorien 
him, a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 955 Ee oil o merci. @1340 HampoLe 
Psalter cxxvii. 4 Enoynt wip oyl of charite. ¢1380 Wve. 
Seri. Sel. Wks, IT. 38 pis devocioun is be oyle, 1382 — 
#s, xliv. 8 [xlv. 7] Therfore enoyntide thee God, thi God, 
with oile of gladnesse befor thi felawis. 1526 Pilger, Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 154 Swete vnecyon of oyle of the holy 
Soost. 1531 Etyvor Gov, 11, xxv, Two or three drops of the 
sweete oyle of remembraunce. 1638 SumeLey Mart. Soldier 
un. iii, A little oyle of favour will scoure thee a en, And 
make thee shine as bright. 1657 Trarr Cows. Fob xxix. 25 
He had so fourbished the eecrdl of Justice with the Oyle of 
Mercy. 1781 in Hone every-day Bk. 1. 835 His wants 
are supplied by the oit of his tongue. 3877 G. Dawson 
Prayers (1878) 46 When the oil of life has run out. 

Tb. Phe. 70 hokd or bear up oi! : to use flatter- 
ing speech, flatter. Ods, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) U1. 447 A greet dect of hem 
hilde up be kynges oyl [L. magna convivantiunt parte 
assentiente), 1390 Gower Conf. Ii. 172 Prophetes false 
manye mo To bere up oil, and alle tho Affermen that which 
he hath told. 1399 Lanot. Hick. Redeles uu 186 For 
braggynge and for bostynge and beringe vppon oilles, 

C. To add (put) oil to the fire, flames, etc.: to 
heighten or aggravate fury, passion, or the like; 
to ‘add fuel Lo the flame’. 

@ 1348 Hatt Chron. (1809) 820 There were also certaine 

‘other malicious and busye persones who added Oyle..to the 
Fornace. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, azg As the 
common saying is, powred oyle vpon the fyre. 1647 CowLEy 
Mistress, incuradle iv, But Wine, alas, was Oy] to th’ fire, 
1822 Scotr Pirate iv, Serving only tike oil to the flame. 

d. Ja various phrascs referring to the use of an 
ofl-lamp for nightly study; ¢. g. + 0 lose one's oil, 
to study or labour in vain (00s.); fo swell of oil, 
to bear marks of laborious study; fo dzin the 
midnight oil, ta study late into the night. 

@ 3548 Hatt Chron, Hen, V, 35b, That thei were like to 

lese bothe worke and oyle. 1576 foros Leimnie’s Complex. 
Epistle, None of indifferent iudgemente, shall thinke his 
oyle & labour lost, 1650 Sir T. Browne /send, Ef, 
(ed, 2) To Rdr, 3 A work of this nature..should smell of 
oyle if duly and deservedly handled. 16s0 G. Danie 
Tyinarch., Crastini Anim. 16 As were that worth our 
fraines, and Midnight Oyle. @ 1668 Dexuant Poents 47 
What from Johnson's oil and sweat did flow. 1675 bh. 
Witson Spadacrene Dunelm.72 Vat work needs not smell 
of Oyl. 1763 Snenstone Elegies xi, 27, } trimm‘d m 
lamp, consum'd the midnight oil. 1812 Adin. Rev. XX. 
227 He may have..wasted the midnight oil in preparing.. 
instruction. 
. @. To pour oil upor the waters, ete. : to appease 
strife or disturbance; in allusion to the effect of 
oil upon the agitated surface of water. (Cf. OLEIC, 
quot. 1894.) : 

[1774 Phil, Trans, LXWW., u. 445 (heading) Of the stilling 

f Waves by means of Oil. Extracted from sundry Letters 
between Benjamin Franklin LL.D. ete, i8/d. 447 Pliny’s 
account of a practice among the seamen of his time to still 
the waves in a storm by pouring oil into the sea.] 1847 
W. B, Barinc in Croker Pa; ers (1884) TIT. xxv. 103 Lord G. 
[Bentinck]. spoke angrily. D'lsraeli poured oil and calmed 
the waves. 1855 Motney Durch Rep. Vv. i. (1866) 663 The 
fiery words of Don John were not as oit to troubled water. 
1867 Trottore Chron, Barseé I. xiii, Then Mrs. Grantly.. 
strove to change the subject, and threw oil upon the waters. 
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f. To strike off (U.S): lit. to reach the oil } 


(petroleum) in sinking a shaft for it through the 
overlying strata; hence fig. (col/og.) to bit upon 


| a source of rapid profit and affluence. 


1866 Punch’s Alnranack (last page), Barber has struck 
‘Ne’, but it will not do for the hair. 1875 Punch 6 Mur. 

/a He has certainly ‘struck oil’ in the Costa Rica and 
Tondis loans, 1888 Lowe I’hs, (1850) VI. 207 We are 
a nation which has struck ile. 


g. Ia humorously allusive phrases, imitating 
the names of kinds of oil (see 2, and cf, ANorNT 
3b, 5, Grease v, 4b, On v, 2): tod! of angels 
(AnexL 6), gold employed in gifts or bribes (cf. 
Ixia otf); ot of barley, oil of malt, malt liquor ; 
oil of baston, birch, hazel, holly, whip, hazel ott, 
hickory ott, stirrup oil, strap oil, a beating or flog- 


ging (with a birch-rod, hazel-stick, etc.) ; toi? of 


Jool, flattery uscd to befool a person ‘ods.). 

tg92 Greene List, Conrticr Ejb, The palms of their 
hands so hot that they canuot be coold vilesse they be rubd 
with the oile of ‘angels. 1623 Massincer Dé. Wiles ut. ii, 
Thave seen. .his stripes wash’‘d off With oil of angels. @ 1700 
BLE. Dict, Cant. Crew, Oy! of * Barley, strong Drink. 1608 
Witnats Dict. 308 They call it vulgarly the ayle of *Baston, 
or a sower cudgell, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), O11 of "birch, 
a flogging with a birchrod. 178g Wotcotr (P. Pindar) gtt 
Ode to R. cl.'s, Reynolds. .prithee, seek the Courtier's schoul 
And learn to manufacture oil of *fool. ¢ 1678, 1825, 1894 Oil 
of “hazel, hazel-oil [see Hazet! re, 4c). 1825 Brockett .V.C. 
Gloss. Oil-of-hacel, a sound drubbing. 1894 H, Ganbexer 

‘naff. Patriot 168 If 1d behaved that way with my father 
he would have prescribed a Hiule “hickory oil. 1608 Pens. 
fess Parl, in Earl, Misc, (ed. Park) ¥. 183 The oil of *holly 
shall prove a present remedy for a shrewd housewife. 
¢ 1648-g0 Bratuwair Barnadces Fral, title-p., The oyle of 
‘malt and juyce of spritely nectar Have made my Mase 
more valiant than Hector. 1693 f'o0r Rodin (N., Now for 
to cure such a disease as this, The oyl of *whip the surest 
medicine is, 

4, = O1L-co.our. Often in pl. ofds. 

[ts7g in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 331 The.. 
payntinge and coloringe..w' good colofs and oyles. 1594 
Piat Jewelt-ho. ut. §t To refresh the colours of olde peeces 
that bee wrought in oyle.] 1663 Geese Counsel 84 Painters 
work of ordinary lights of windowes in oy]. 1841 WwW. 
Sratpine /taly § 7t, dst, U1. i iv. 403 Landscape-painting 
in oils may be considered to have heen by him [Poussin] 
brought almost to perfection. 1867 Nat. Encyci. 1. 837 
Antonello da Messina. .the first Italian who painted in oils. 

b. colfoy. An oil-paintiag, a picture painted in 
oils. Chiefly in A/. 

1890 Eng. flusir, Vag. 272 Some fair oils by German 
artists. 1892 Vad! Mad/G. 28 May 5/1 Visitors to the studio 
will also find some thirty or forty small oils of dogs. 

5. colloy. abbrev, of OiLsKix. Chiefly in p/. 

891 J. Dare Round the Word 330 A young man dressed 
us in a full suit of ‘oils’. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. Of, consisting of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with oil, as of/-éath, 
-drush, -cooper, -dregs (hence ofl-dreg vb., to treat 
with oil-dregs), Suel, -globule, -merchant, -monger, 
-mongery, ~particle, cte.; containing or conveying 
oil, as ofl-botile, -car, -cell, -eloset, -cock, -duct, 
tfat, -horn, -jar, -fot, -pump, -safe, -sink, -tank, 
vase, -vat, -vessel, elc.; producing, or uscd in the 
production or distribution of oil, as of/factory, 
-land, -region, -shale, -shop, -well, etc.; obtained 
or made from oil, as of/ gas, spirit; in which oil 
is used as fuel, ete., as of/-engine, -lamp, -launch, 
-notor, -stove; belongiag or relating to oil-paint- 
ing, painted in oils, as off group, head, picture. 
b. Objective and obj. gen., as of/-deartig, -carrying, 
-coulaining, -distributing, -producing, -vefining, 
yielding adjs.; oil-atomizer, -erusher, «distributor, 
drawer, -dripper, -refiner, -spreader, @, nstru- 
mental, etc., as of/-hardening ; ofl-bright, -buttered, 
-dried (dried of oil, having the oil dried up), -dréved, 
Sed, fired, -laden, -lit, -smelling, -soaked adjs. a. 
Similative, etc., as of/-like, -greeit, -yellow adjs. 

1886 A. Wisxcnett Walks Geol. Field 136 The particular 
causes and conditions of *oil-accumulation. 1838'I', ‘I'uomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 663 Exposed..by means of an *oil-bath, 
to a temperature between 300° and 350°. 1770-4 A. Hunter 


Georg, Ess.1.57 Rapeandhempare *oil-bearing plants. 1598 
E. Giupin Séial, (1878) 29 Hence with these fidlers whose 


*oyle-huttred fines, Are Panders ynto lusts. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4174/4 An Apprentice to an *Oyl-Cooper in 
London. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 35 The price of cake.. 
gives a higher profit to the “oit-crushers, 2751 T. Suarr in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 374 ‘Yillotson..was a wet and 


dry-salter, or *oil-drawer in) London. ¢1420 Paliad. on | 


flush 479 *Oildreggis mixt with cley. i4fd. 482 Drie 
hit wel, and then *oyldregge hit efte, 

dregges, Muria, Amarica, Anurca, 1593 Sutaks. Asch. fi, 
I. itl, 221 My “*oyle-dride Lampe. 
This *oil-driven tocomotive is at once an innovation and 
a success. 1896 HWestin. Gaz. 17 Nov. 2/3 One of the 
modern oif-driven motors, /éid. 1 Dec.6/3 The first exhibi- 
tion of any *oil-engines in this country’. in 1887 in the 
Agricultural Hall, a3. S. Eng, Leg, (MS. Bodl, 779) in 
Hertig Archiv LXXXIN. 396/124 A whit coluere .. brouzt 
an *oy'l-fat ia here bele. 1886 A. WixcueLe iWalks Geol. 
Field 137, 1 will now give you the whole philosophy of *oil- 
finding and oil-production. 1888 Pad/ Mail G. a ou ur/t 
*Oil-fuel beats, and life-saving apparatus, 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom, Amuse, 79 *Oil Gas,..that obtained from oil. 1580 
Houtysaxn Yreas. Fr. Tong, Vne buire a mettre ¢ ‘hulle, 
an *oyle glasse,a vyole, 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 207 Some 
cells contain smalt *oil-globules, marked hy the clear rings. 


1ss2 Huroer, Oyle 
1893 Zines 20 Mar., | 
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1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 845/4 One *Oyl green Carpet. 1843 
Poxtiock Geol, 214 Of a fine oil green, or greenish. hire 
colour. 1890 Nature 18 Sept. 503/1 This process of *oil- 
hardening, introduced first by Lord Arinstrong in the case of 
barrels, is now almost universally adopted for all gun forgings. 
1535 COVERDALE 1 Sami, xvi..13 Uhen toke Samuel his *oyle 
horne, & anoynted him. a 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 136 Vhat 
makes with his great oil-horn much a do. 1831 Brewstex 
Vat. Magic xiii. (1833) 323 A small toil-lamp on the fluor. 
1605 ‘Timmer Quersét. 1. xv. Kiijb, Sulphur. .the natural, 
moist, original, "aylelike. c1gz0 Paslad,on ifush. Yab, 274 
Olyvys, putacioun, and ‘oil makynze. 1837 Wuittock, etc. 
B&R, Trades (1842) 349 Another species of ‘*oil-nerchants 
deal mostly in sweet oils, and a few leading articles of 
foreign produce, termed dry saltery, 1896 Daily News 
16 Nov, 4/2 The Daimler *oil-motors .. were strongly in 
evidence, 1862 Thorxpury Life Turner}. 258 His early 
*oil-pictures were dark and heavy, ¢ 1440 Promp, Part. 
34/1 “Oly potte, or oly vesselle. 1669 R. Moxtacu in 
Buccleuch MSS, (ist. MSS, Comm.) 1. 448 A vinegar pot, 
oi] pot, and sugar box. 1845 StococeneR dfand-bh. Brit. 
fudia (1834) 37 Corn, cotton, “oil-producing plants, and 
sugar. 1884 /os/on (Mass) Jril.22 Nov. 2/5 The Pennsyl. 
vania “oil-region, 1877 A. FL Grien Phys. Geol, ii, 8 6, 92 
When Shales contain enough bituminous matter to be used 
for the manufacture of Paraffin they are called *Oil Shales. 
3679 Oates Varv. Popish Plot 32 Where they found an 
*Oyl-shop, which the said Groves braga‘d he fir'd. 1752 
Sie J. Ua sdest. tniee. 315 They generally purchive 
«the bottoms of the casks at our _oil-shop 1884 1, J. 
jerten Watch & Clocku $7 *Oil sinks are formed In 
watch and clock plates so that..the oil is kept close to the 
pivot. 1894 H. Garvexer Unefi Patriot 173 [et was the 
nell of smoke and ‘oil-soaked cloth. 1884 F/calth Eahil. 
Catad, 66/2 Pottery “Oil Stoves. 1885 J. S. STALLYBRASS 
tr Ueha's Wand. Plants & nim, gs The wumerous ‘oils 
vases given as prizes at the games instituted by Pisistiatus. 
1472 in Swayne Sarwor Church. Ace. 1896) 5, ij *oylevates 
ofsilver. 1612 Bish Trans], Pref 3 A whole cellar fyll 
of “oyle vessels, 1882 Raymonp Wining Gless., *Orlwell, 
a dug or bored well, from which petroleam is obtained by 
pumping or by natural flow. 1843 Portiock Geol. 214 
fa rich yellowish-green, or *oil yellow colour. 1887 
Sotose forestry WW. Afro 76 The principal *oil-yielding 
s€cds, 
e. Special Coinbs. : oil-beetle, a beetle of the 
genus Afeloe, which exudes an oily liquid when 
alarmed; oil-berry, + .@ an olive; (@, ?a name 
for the fruit of the Oil-Palm (£dvis guincensts, ; 
oil-bird, name for various birds yieliling oil; @ the 
Gvacnsro of the West Indies and $. America, 
Steatornts caripensis; (6) a Frocmovtu of Ceylon, 
Batrachostomus montliger (¢, the Furman, Ful- 
marus glucialis; oil-box, (a a box in which oil is 
stored; 8) in Afachinery. 6a box containing a 
supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it by means 
of a wick or other device’ (Knight Déc?. A/ech. 
1875); oil-bush [Lusa 56.2), a socket containiag 
oil in which an upright spindle runs; oil-can, 
a can for holding oil; sfec. = OILER 3; t oil-case 
= OILSKIN (oés.); oil-cellar, (7) a cellar for 
storage of oil; (4) a small reservoir for oil in 
a piece of machinery; + oit-clock [C1ock 54.2] 
= oil-beetle; oil-coat, a coat of oiled cloth, an 
oilskin coat (cf. OILED 1 c, quot. 1672); oil-cup, 
a small vessel to hold oif for Inbricating, either 
portable (= OILER 3), or attached to the machinery 
and acting automatically (cf. o7/-4ox b, of/-cellar b.; 
oil-derrick, a derrick or frame uscd in boring for 
mineral oil; oil-drop, name for the rudimentary 
umbilical vesicle in the eggs of some fishes; oil- 
field, an area or a tract of country occupied by 
oil-bearing strata; oil floor-cloth (sce OILCLOTH); 
oil-garden, a garden of olives grown for oil; 
oil-gauge (-gage), a hydrometer for measuring the 
specific gravity of oils, an oleometer; oil-gilding, 
gilding ia which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface 
formed of linsecd-oil mixed with a yellow pigment 
(oil-gold size); oil-gland,a gland which secretes 
oil; see. he uropygial or coccygeal gland in 
birds, which secretes the oil with which they ptcen 
their feathers; oil-gold (see of/-gilding); oil- 
hole, a small hole drilled in a machine, into which 
oil can be dropped for lubricating ; oil-jack, a 
vessel with a spout, in which oil can be heated ; 
oil-meal, ground linseed cakc; oil-paint, paint 
made by mixing a pigment with oil (= Om- 
COLOUR) ; oil-painting, (a) the action, or art, of 
painting in oils; (6) a picture painted in oils ; 
oil-palm, a species of palm yielding oil; esp. 
Llvis guineensts, which yields palm-oil; oil-paper, 
paper made transparent or waterproof by soaking 
in oil; oil-plant, any plant yielding aa oil (usually 
with defining word, as castor-oil plant, croton-orl 
plant, etc.) ; spec, the Ginciut, Sesamuim indicunt ; 
oil-press, an apparatus for expressing oil from 
frnits, seeds, etc,; oil-presser, one whose trade is 
to press oil from seeds, etc. ; the manager of an oil- 
press; oil-rubber, in Zxgraving, a roll of woollen 
cloth moistened with oil, uscd for cleaning plates, 
ctc.; oil-sand,a stratum of sandstone yielding oil; 
oil-shark, any species of shark yielding oil, esp. 
Galeorhinus syoplerus of California; oil-sheet, 
a sheet made of oilskin or oil-paper; + oil-silk 
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=OILED 57/4; oil-smeller ({7.5.), a person who 
professes 10 discover oil-bearing sirata for well- 
horing by the sense of smell; oil-spring, a spring of 
inineral oil (with or without admixture of water) ; 
oil-stock, Zcc/. a vessel for containing holy oil ; 
oil-tawing, the process of tawing skins in oil, in 
the mannfacture of oiled leather; oil-tempered a. 
(of steel}, tempered by means of oil; oil-test, oil- 
tester, a contrivance for ascertaining some property 
of oils, as their flashing-point, burning-point, or 
lubricating quality; oil-tight a, [after watertigh/}, 
of such a degree of tightness as to prevent oil from 
passing through; oil-tongued a., having an ‘oily’ 
tongue, characterized by smooth or flattering 
speech; oil-tube, a tube conveying oil, as the 
vittee in the fruits of Umébeliifere; oil-way, a 
channel for the admission of oil 10 lubricate a 
hinge or the like; oi] whetstone = OILSTONE sd, ; 
toil wort, ?a vegetable yielding oil, or eaten 
with oil (ods.). See also O1n-Bac, OLcaKE, cte. 
1658 Rowtanp Wou/et's Theat. Ins, 1016 In English it 
may fitly be called the *Oyl-beetle, or the Oyl-clock. 1879 
Lusuocn Sci. Leet. 43 A small parasite..on one of the wild 
bees was the larva of the oil-beetle, 1382 Wyettr /sa. xvii. 
6 As the shaking out of the ‘oile berte [1388 the fruyt of 
olyue tre}, 1878 H. MM. Staxtuy Dar&é Cont. 11. ix. 281 
The oil-berry tree, the black ivory nut-tree, which might be 
made a valuable article of commerce, 1893 Hl este. Gas. 
27 Nov. 7/1 The “oil-bird of ‘Trinidad, so cailed on account 
of its excessively plump, fat, not to say a condition. 1893 
Newton Dict. Birds, Guacharo, the Spanisb-American 
name of what English writers have lately taken to calling the 
Oil-Bird, the Steatornts carifensis of ornithologists. 1799 
Sporting Mag. XVV: 28 *Oil-boxes and hoop-fellied wheels 
ure great improvements. 1839 Tnackeray .Vasor Gahagan 
ix, Their fall upsetting the .. *oil-can. 1741 Genth Mag. 
XI. 15 Tea in *oil-case bags. 1764 Westev Frad. 16 Jan., 
1 was... persuaded to put on an oil-case hood. ¢ 1420 /adlad. 
on flusb. 1, 499 Sle may also doon other diligence Aboute 
an *oilcelar, hit for to warme. 1875 Knicut Dict. Weeh., 
O8-celfar, an oil-reservoir in the bottom of a journal-box. 
1653 Flemings in Oxford (QO. H.5.) 1. 62 For an ‘oyle- 
cout and hatt-case..16- 00. 1850 Croucu Dipsychus 1. iv. 
34 It falls from off me like the rain From the oil-coat. 1875 
Kaicut Dict, Alech., * Oit-cup. When portable, for oiling 
machinery, they are considered as Oilers. 1895 Mod. Steam 
“ng. 39 Oil-cups for screwing into these openings may be 
Purchased, 1885 Sefence 22 May 425/1 The erg of the cod 
«buoyant, but withont an *oil-drop. 1894 Dudiin Rev. Oct. 
434. The principal sources of liquid fuel are the American 
and Russian “oil-fields. ar7s6 Mas. Hevwoon Mew Present 
(1771) 258 Directions concerning *Oil Floor-Cloths. 1535 
Coverpate 1 San, viii. 14 Youre best londe and vyn- 
yardes and ‘oyle-gardens shall he take. 1835-6 Topp 
Cycl. Anat, 1. 2791/2 The neck of the bird .. can be 
inade to apply the beak to the coccygeal *oil-gland, 1893 
Newron Dict Birds s.v., Analysis of the secretion of 
the Oil-gland shews that its composition closely resembles 
that of the sebaceous product of Mammals. ‘19:0 Brit. 
al follo M1. No. ah 2/1 Night Peices ought to be..in *Oyl- 
Gold, or Oyl-Lacker. 1895 Kyicur Diet. Alech. s.v. Orl- 
gilding, Oil-gold size, made of boiled linseed-oil and ochre. 
1875 Ure's Dictionary of Arts 111. 1085 (8. ¥. Varnish) Vhe 
assistant is then to lift up the oil-jack .. laying the spout 
over the edge of the pot. 1886 C. Scott Shecp-Farning 
st Linseed cake, or ‘oil-meal as it is sometimes termed, is 
always relished by a sheep. 1790 Rov in Phil, Trans, 
LXXX. 184 The French rods were covered with several coats 
of *oil-paint to prevent their imbibing the salt water. 1898 
Westu. Gas. 17 Nov. 3/1 lis splendid snecess in the use of 
oil-paint as an artistic material. 1782 H. Watrove Vertue’s 
Aneed, Paint. (ed.3)1. 1.11 note, Mr. Raspe. . has proved that 
*oil-painting was known long before its pretended discovery 
by Van Eyck. 1859 Guttick & ‘imps Paint. 76 Until the 
time of Correggio and Titian, the peculiar beauties of oil 
painting were unknown. 1862 Tiiornsury Life Turner I. 


3st In this first period Turner's oil paints were bold 
aud dark. 1866 /reas. Bot. 443/2 Elzis guineensis, the 


African “Oil Palm, which yields the celebrated palm oil, is 
a native of tropical Western Africa. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. 
Boz, Streets ii, The candle in the transparent lamp, manu- 
factured of *oil-pa er,..has been blown out. 3848 tr. Hogs 
meisters Trav, Gabe § India 208 Sésantun ("oil plant), 
Ricinus (castor-oil tree. 1894 Miter Plant-2., Arachis 
Aypogea, .. Ground-nut or Earth-nut Oil-plant; Sassia 
longifolia, Mpa, Mlipoo, or Mlupie oil-plant; Carafa guia- 
nensis, Carap, Crab, or Andiroba Oil-plant; Crofon Ligdium, 
Croton-oil-plant; Aécinus communis, .. Castor-oil-plant s 
Sesamunr indicum,..Gingelly-, or Gingilie-, Oil-plant, Tit-, 
or Teet-, Oil-plant; S. iadicunt and S. orientale, Benne- 
oil-plant. 1725 Leon Padladio’s Archit, (1742) 1.65 On the 
right-hand you have the "Oil-presses, and other places for the 
Oi. ¢1865 Lerneay in Cire. Se. I. 1058/1 Mr. Brotherton 
ais a large *oil-presser. ¢ 1790 Iuison Sch, Art 11.44 The 
tools necessary for engraving are, the “oil-rubber, burnisher, 
scraper, oil-stone, needles, and ruler, 1883 Century Mag. 
July 330/t When the *oil-sand is struck, the oil, mingled 
with gas, spurts up with great force. 178. Cavauto in 
Phil, Trans. LUXX1M. 438 This slip of ofl silk answers 
better than a piece of bladder or leather. 1868 Dana Alin, 
(ed. §) 725 The “oil spring of Cuba, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 
called the Seneca Oil Spring, .. was described by Prof. Silli- 
man_in 1833..as adirty pool. 31897 W. Watsn Secr. dfist, 
oe Moves, viii. (1898) 248 The *oilstock of the Holy Chrism 
is kissed in place of the Pax. 1884 Sctence 13 June 724/1 
Bars of *oil-tempered and untempered steel. 1875 Knicur 
Diet. Mech., *Orl-test, for ascertaining the degree of heat 
at which the hydrocarbon vapors of petroleum are liable to 
explode, 1898 Daily News 1 Oct. 72 Cement tester, *oil 
tester; apparatus for the testing of pressure and vacuum 
gauges and indicators. mia Ranging Steam Engine 
(Cent.) An *oil-tight stuffing-box. 163: Massincea Ay. 
feror Fast v. ii, The proud attributes, By “oil-tongued 
flattery imposed upon us. 1840 Archzologia XX1X. 62 
An oblique perforation in the stone served as an *oilway 
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lo render its revolutions easier, 1601 Hortann Péiny 11. 
514 “Oyle whetstones that harbars vse, 1493 Festival] (W. 
de W, 1515) 108 He ete but brede and “oy'le wortes. 

+ Oil, 54,2 Os, [An alteration of Oto: perb. 
confnsed with It. of¢ oil.] = Oulo 5. 

1706 Puittirs, Of or Odio (in Cookery’, a rich sort of 
Potage after the Spanish way, made of Buttock-beef, part 
of a Fillet of Veal, of a Leg of Mutton, and of raw Gammon 
of Bacon, with Ducks, Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Quails, 
Sausages, and a Cervelas, all fry'd brown, and afterwards 
boil'd with all sorts of Roots and Herbs. Ov/s (for Fish- 
ay are also prepar’d with Peas-soop, several sorts of 
Fish, Roots and Pulse. 1725 Brantey Kane. Dict. s.v., To 

have an Oil for Flesh-Days, take all Sorts of good Meats, 

viz. Part ofa Buttock of Beef [etc]. 

Oil, v. [f. Orn 54.1) 

1, é¢rans. ‘To apply oil to; to anoint. 

+a. To pour oil upon ceremonially, esp, in con- 
secrating to the office of king; = ANoint v. 2. Ods. 

61440 &. Gloucester’s Chron, 7243 (MS. Camb, Ee 4. 31) 

Fram king alfred, pe kunde more, pat uerst was oyled [.1/.5. 
_ Cotton Caligula A, xi. yeled] at rome. /bid. 5329 (MS. 
| Digby 205) Pe pope Iyoun him blessede..And pe kinges 
croune of pis loud..Sette him on and oyled [eardier JUSS. 
elede] him. ¢1g80Sipxey #’s. xxut. iv, Thon oil'st my head, 
thon fill'st my cupp. 1764 Cucrcnits Gothane 1 337 Jchu, 
oil'd for ‘Atalis sin. 

b. To put oil on; to moisten, rub, smear, or 
lubricate with oil. Phr. Zz of/ che wheeds (also_fig.). 

To off ont,in Painting, to moisten (those parts of a picture 
intended to be retouched) with a thin coating of oil. 

£1440 Promp, fare 363/1 Oyle wythe oyle. 1598 Ludlow 
Churchw, Acc (Camden) 169 Item, to William Glover, for 
oylinge and coloringe yt (an hour glass}, 1643 Carve Sacr. 
Cort. 13 Would he have the Chariot move swiftly, who .. 
will not Oyle the Wheeles? 1703 Moxon Weck, Aevere.171 
So oft as the Workman has oecasion to oyl the Centers of 
the Work. 1859 Guuiick & ‘limps Paint, 201 This opera- 
tion is termed ‘oiling out’, 1884 Srexpy Sfort v. 67 They 
should be wiped clean and free from damp, then.. oiled. 
| 2. fig. a. La off the hand (fist): to bribe (ef. 
| ANOINT @. 3b’. Also with the person as obj. 
‘3602 20d #'t. Return fro Parnass. u. fi. 6or Must his 
worships fists hee needs then oyled with Angells? 1652 
J. Wricnt tr, Cannes’ Nat, Paradox 1x. 210 Speaking in 
private to the same Officer (whose hand he had already 
oyled). 1901 Darly Chron.13 Ang. 6/7 Certain officials had 
to he ‘oiled’. 

b. (a2) To make ‘smooth’ or bland ; éo of/ one’s 
tongue, to adopt or use flattering speech. (4) To 
besmear with flattery, to flatter (= Anoin? v. 3a). 

1607 Dexeer & Wenster /fist. Sir T. Wyatt 1's Wks. 
1873 TI. 102 Hast thou betraide me? yet with such a 
tongue, so smoothly oilde, a1716 Soutu Serve. (1727) 1V. 
ix. 387 No wonder if Error, oiled with Obsequiousness, .. has 
often the Advantage of ‘I'ruth. 1790 SHENSTONE Avrad 
#legance 108 Vhe reptile race, That oil the tongue, and bow 
the knee. 1887 R. Bucuanan deer of Linne i, Oil my voice, 
) and I'm your man, 

3. To supply or feed with oil. 

1624 Syivester Bethulie's Rescucv. 120 Bagos, too-apt,.. 

Thus oyles the Fire, which but too-fast did barn. 

4. To convert (butter or grease) into oil by melting. 

1759 Ant, Ney. 66 The butter is oiled hy hot water. 1842 

DBaruam Zagol. Leg, St. Cuthbert, Aad the fish is all 

spoil'd, ‘Adi the butler’s all ofl’d, And the soup's got cold 

in the silver tureen, 
b. intr. ‘Yo become of the consistence of oil. 
1741 Compl, Fant.Piece wii. 114 Take Care the Butter do 
| hotoil. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xi. 175 Boil all together 

and send it up immediately, or else it will oil. Zod. Add 
warmed butter, being careful not to allow it to oil. 

Oi'l-bag. a. A sac or gland in an animal 
body which secretes or contains oil. b. A bag to 
contain material from which oil is to be expressed. 
ec. A bag to contain oil for any purpose. 

1733 Deruas Phys. Theol, vit. L (1727) 334 note, In most 

.- Birds there is only one Gland ; in which are divers. Cells, 

ending in two or tbree larger Cells, lying under the Nipple 

of the Oil-bag. r79a Vecknap /ist, awe Hampsh. iil. 

361 The oil-bag of the musquash, wrapped in cotton, affords 
| a perfume, grateful to those who are fond of musk. 1875 

Knicut Dict. Alech., Ou-bag, a sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nut fiber, used in pressing oleine from the stearine in a press, 
| 


Oilcake (0i'1,k*k), ‘The cake or mass of com- 
pressed seeds (rapeseed, linseed, coltonseed, or 
other kind) which is left after pressing oul so much 
of the oil as can be thus extracted; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as manure, 


(Usually as a substance; less commonly with A/) 

1957 W. Tuomrson R. NV. Advoc. 41 They shall not be 
fed with Graves, Oil Cakes, Horse-Flesh. 1805 Tras, 
Soc.etris XXI1M. 41 Feeding the cows with green food and 
oil-cake. 1859 Al? Vear Round No. 29. §7 Our greatest 
agricultural revolution was produced by feeding mutton on 
ollaake and sliced turnips. 

Cond, 1865 Dickexs Mxt. Fr.1. x, Au oilcake-fed style 
of business-gentleman, 

Oilcloth (oi'1\k1pp). 

1. A general name for any fabric of cotton, linen, 
hemp, etc. prepared with oil, so as to be rendered 
waterproof. a. = OILSKIN. 

31697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (s706)135 Which Coaches 
». are distinguished by this, that they are covered with 
green Oyl-cloth round. 1783 Haxway #vav. (1762) 1. i. 
xxxvi. 165 It was with difficulty that we could, by the help 
of oil-cloths and other conyeniencies, keep ourselves dry. 
1844 J. Tomtitn Afissionary Frnds.319 Me brought his bible, 
carefully wrapped up in unoil-cloth, 1871 Tyspaut Fragu, 
Se. (1879) 1. vii. 232 A suit and hood of yellow oilcloth 

| corered all. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipis 1V. 
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21/1 The manner of making oil-cloth or ‘oil-skin was at 
one period a mystery. J 

b. A canvas of various degrees of thickness, 
painted or coated with a preparation containing 
a drying oil, used for table-cloths, floor-cloths, etc. 

1803 [sce 2]. 1819 Patologia, Oil-cloth, linen cloth or 
canvas painted cither plainly or ornamentally in oil-colonrs. 
1828 Wenster, Ort-clo¢h, cloth oiled or painted for covering 
floors. 1832 Bannace Econ, Manuf. 76 Those oil-cloths 
with the greatest variety of colours are most expensive. 

2. atirib, and Comb. Made of or covered with 
oilcloth. 

1749 H. Watrore Lets, (1846) V1. 265, 1 am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content myself with the oil-cloth-picture 
of them that is hung out. 1803 Jann Porter Phaddcus 
xxix. (1831) 259 Oilcloth floor and uncurtained windows, 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Afast x. 23 We had on oil-cloth suits 
and south-wester caps. 1 Outing (U.S) XXX. 442/1 
The meal spread on the oilcloth-covered table. 

Gi-l-co:lour. ‘Colour’ or paint made by grind- 
ing a pigment in oil. (Chiefly in f/.) 

1839 Jud. Treas. Ace. Scott. in Pitcairn Criun Trials 1. 
298" Painling of hir mastis, salis, and airis, with oley 
colouris. 2659 Woop Life (O. H. S31. 309 They were all 
painted over in oyl-colours this yeare (1659). 703 Moxon 
Mech. Fxerc. 349 Draw upon these maaked Lines with Oy! 
Colours. 1821 Craic Lect, Drawing i, 33 Inthe time of 
those three great men, the practice of painting in oi colours 
became eneral. 

Oiled (oild), Apa. [f. Ono. + -EDI.} 

1, Smeared, moistened, or Inbricated ‘with oil, 
+ In early use, of a person, Anointed. Also _fig. 

sso Bare Kang. l’ofaries u. Pref., This chaplayne of the 
deuyll was a general prouyder for the oyled fathers there. 
1606 Svyivester Du Bartas i. iv. wn Schisme 343 Th’ 
Oyled Priests that in Gods presence stand. 1624 Mas- 
sixcer Parl, Love v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 142/1, E have no oiled 
tongue; and 1 hope my bluntness will not offend. 1630 
Fansnawe Ode, Free from the bait of oiled hands, And 

ainted looks. 2894 Lp. Rosresery Sf. 18 Mar., If the 

Employers’ Liability Bill had been presented to the House 
of Lords by a Conservative Government it would have beeit 
passed on oiled castors. wie: 

b. Soaked, ground, preserved, ete. in oil. 

1535 CovErpAte Lez vill. 26 An vnlenended cake, and a 
cake of oyled bred, and a wafer, 1658 Puincips s.v. Dis 
temper, Painting in Distemper, or size,. .hath been ancientlier 
in use than that which is in oiled colonrs, 1883 Fisheries 
Fapan 22 (Vish. Exh, Publ.) Oiled sardines, preserved 
oysters and tunny-fish, are exhibited in our Court. : 

e. Of a fabric, ete.: lmpregnated with oil, esp. 


so as to be waterproof, as of/ed cloth = OILCLOTH, 


| orled silk, etc. + Oiled boots: cf. Boor 36.3 3. 


1624 Masstncer Part. Love v. i, Wks. (Rtldg.) rq1/2 
Perillus’ brazen bull, tbe English rack, The German pincers, 
or the Scotch oiled boots, 1672 DrypENn Assignation Prol., 
Your own oiled coats keep out all common rain, 1718 
Motreux Quix, (2733) 11. 209 Our Windows in the Winter 
were coverd with Oil’d-cloth, and in the Summer shaded 
with Lattice. 1795 Ware Aes. Ophthalmy (ed. 3) p. vii, 
On the application of an oiled silk cap over the head. 1816 
i; Satu #anorama Se. & Art 11. 132 An inflammable air- 
balloon 33 feet in diameter, made of oiled silk, 1853 MorrFit 
Lanning §& Currying 433 Oiled leather is commonly known 
as chamois, or wash-leather, . 

2. Converted or melted into oil. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratn Eng. Housekfr. (1778) 297 Meat it 
very fine in a mortar, with a little oiled butter, 1840 Hoon 
Up the Rhine 111 A sauce made of oiled butter and hard- 
boiled eges. ‘ 

+ Otleous, a. O/s.rare. [irreg. f. OL + -EOUS; 
cf. OLxovs, the regular formation.} Fnll of or 
containing oil; oily, oleous. 

1597 Gerarve /feréal 1. xl. § 4. 255 Thicke, fat, and 
oileous stalkes. 3603 Hontann Plutarch's Alor. 659 Now 
is the sea fattie and oileous. 4 

Oiler (oilex).  [f. Orn sd. or vy. + -ERT: cf, FL 
Auitier oil-manufacturer, oil-merchant.} 

+1. A inannfacturer of, or dealer in, oil; an oil- 


man. Ods, rare—°. 

1552 Ifvtozt, Oyler or oyle maker, Ovearius. 1838 Toon, 
Oiler, one who deals in oils and pickles, ‘his word is in 
Muloet. We now say otlman. . 

2. One who oils or lubricates with oil. Also fg. 

1846 Worcester, Oiler, one who oils, 2883 Lp. Granvitte 
in Standard 3 May 3/3 \n the House of Commons you 
have some good oilers, 1899 Daily News 22 Mar. 9/2 An 
aale oiler at Charing Cross Station, x 

3. Any contrivance for oiling machinery, etc.; 
usually a small can with a long narrow nozzle 


through which to apply the oil. 

1861 OLMSTED Journ. Cott. Ningd. 1. 57 He did not give 
himself the trouble to elevate the outlet of his oiler, so that 
a stream of oil..was poured out upon the ground, 1886 
Cyel. Tour. Club Gaz, Way 192/1 The old oilers, with screw 
caps.. have seen their day. 

4. An oilskin or oilcloth coat. U.S. collog. 

1889 A. F. Hiccins in Scrténer's Mag. June 681 Some.. 
with oilers and rubber boots defy the waves. 

5. An oil-well. OS. collag. 

1890 Columbus (O.) Disp. 24 May, The Ohio Qil Co... 
dritfed in an oiler..that will be the largest one in this field. 

6. ‘A vessel engaged in the oil-trade. (Little 
used.)’ (Cent. Dict.) 

Oilery (oi-leri). [f Ore 5d, + -ery: cf. F. 
Autlerié in same sense.}]_ The business, business 
establishment, or stock of an oilman. 

1864 Weoster, Oclery, the husiness or the goods of a dealer 
inoils, 1886 Lozd, Gaz. 65/2 Tradesmen who hold Warrants 
of Appointment from the ed Steward. .Chocolate..Oilery. 


Oilet, obs. form of OILLET, 


OILILY. 


Oilily (oilili), adv. [f. Oy + -Ly2.] 
1. Zt, Like oil; with the consistence or appear- 


ance of oil. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth 6 Lynelte 793 Oilily bubbled up 
the mere. 1899 #’al/ Mall Alag. Sept. 211 The river.. 
9 oilily past the wall below. e 

4. fig. Smoothly, blandly, flatteringly. 

1862 THornavay Life Turner I. 251 Parrying the thrust 
with the ordinary tradesman’s skill of fence. quietly and 
oilily suggested, 1889 Chr. World Pulpit XX XV. 170 The 
love which smiles tolerantly and oilily upon all kinds of 
wrongs and insults, 

Oiliness (oi'linés). [f as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. “22, Oily quality; the quality of being full of, 
eovered with, or of the nature or consistence of, oil. 

1598 Fiorio, Oliosita, oylienes, fatnes. 16xr Cotar., 
Oleaginité, oylinesse, or an oylie substance. 1646 Six T. 
Browne é’send, Ep, 334 Unctnous bodies, and such whose 
oylinesse is evident. 1780 A. Younc our fre/. V1. 199 The 
ouiness and richness of the ground. 1884 Pxdlic Opinion 
5, Sept. 302/1 The flax..wants that elasticity, pliancy, and 
oiliness, found ia the produce of more temperate countries. 

b. concr. The oily matter of anything. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 521 Fat and succulent leaves, which 
oylinesse if ic be drawn forth by the sunne.. will make a very 
great change. 1641 Frencut Distitt iii. (1651) 8: The oili- 
nesse will separate from its body, 1799 G. Samim Ladoratory 
TI. 36 Get some bran, and with it rub off all the oiliness. 

2. fig. Smoothness of behaviour or specch; bland 
or flattering manner ; § slipperiness ’. 

w8g1 Heurs Conf. Solit. ii. (1874) 16 The hardness, oili- 
ness, and imperturbability of the worid. tg00 A. Horr 
Quitante iii. 32 In attempting smoothness, he fell into 
oiliness, : 

Oiling (oilin). v//. sé. 
The action of the verb Orn. 

1. The application of oil ; anointing, lubrication, 
etc. with oil. 

61440 Proms. Parv, 364/1 Oylyynge wythe oyle, oleacio. 
alae Finn. Pantles CR, feo) Siodinesie of os oylinge. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing x. 5 So oft as the 
Nut and Spindle shall want Oyling. 1887 Padé Afail G. 
23 Aug , The sea had lost its power by reasun of the oiling. 
-. The oiling was continued seven hours, and the small 
quantity of 5 Ibs. was used. 4 

2. Turning into oil, or into the consistence of oil. 

1727 Braotey Fam, Dict. s.v. Flummery, Beat with some 
Sieentuls of Milk for Fear of Oiling. 31769 Mas. RaFFALoO 

ing. HMousekpr. (1778) 7 Putting in now and then a little 
cream to prevent them [almonds] from oiling. 

+ Oilish, «. 0é;. (f Oin sé.) + -18H 1) Re- 
sembling oil; having the consistence or appearance 
of oil; somewhat oily. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. Rec. xi.in Ashm. (1652) 189 That 
He substance. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health Ixxuii- 22 b, 
YE it [urine] be oylyshe it doth signifie a fever hectyke. 
¢ 1683 J. Cottins Alaking af Salt in Eng. 67 Red, fat, 
oylish, soft and plyable. 

Oilless (oi'llés), 2. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] De- 
void of oil; containing no oil; not Inbricated, or 
not requiring to be lubricated, with oil. 

#1787 J. Brown Se, Renz. (1807) 299 You content your- 
selves with aa oilless lamp of a bare profession. 1850 
Scoresry Cheever's Whalem. Adv. x. (1859) 140 Those 
beautiful oilless candles which are sold under the name of 
spermaceti, 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 153 The dissonant wail 
of an oilless door. Afod. A patent carboid oilless bearing 

Hence Oi-liessness. 

1866 J. E. H. Sxinnen After the Storm: 11. 226 Those 
who hurnt their fingers at the game [in oil shares] quickly 
vanished into outer oillessness, 

Oillet (oilét). Forms: 4 oylete, 4-5 -ett(e, 
4-9 oylet, 4-8 oilet, 5 olyet, 6 oyliet, 7 celet, 
8 oeillet, 9 oeilette, oillet. [a. OF. off/et, mod.F. 
eillet, dim. of ofl, oe! eye. The spellings olye?, 
oyltet, represented the 1°. / moui//é. In later use 
changed, under the influence of Ev sé., to EYELET.] 

+1. A small round hole worked in cloth for pur- 
poses of fastening, ete.; = EvELer sd. 1 a. Olds. 

1382 Wycetur Exod. xxvi. 5 The curtyn shal haue fifti 
oiletis in either parti, so set in, thate oylete [1388 v7. oon 
oilet] may come ajen another [1388 v.7. an other oylett]. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 363/2 Olyet, made yn a clothe, for 
sperynge. 1627 Carr. Smit Seantan's Gram, v. 23 Draw- 
ng a rope thorow a blocke or oylet to runae vp and down. 

. An aperture or loophole for observation, ete. ; 
= Evevet sé, 2, Now only //7s¢. 

3383-4 Adingdon Rolls (Camden) 46 Solut' Symoni 
vitreario pro oyletiis trium fenestrarum claustri. xxxvs. 
iijd. 61440 Promp. Purv. 363/2 Olyet, hole yn a walle 
(44, P. lytel{ hole). ¢51450 Loneticn Grail xiv. 630 Thorwh 
the oylettes of his helm. 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (2868) 
37 Diverting themselves .. at the anxious faces they saw.. 
tbrough the oilets of the tower, 3796 Archeologia X11. 
147 The parapet often had the merlons pierced with loag 
chinks endiag ia round holes, called ceillets, 1851 ‘TurNER 
Dom, Archit. ¥. vi. 234 A good hattlement, with oillets. 
1887 MacGisson & Ross Castell. & Dont, Archit. 11. 378 
Lighted with narrow,loops..with top and bottom oylets. 

+3. A small eye ote plant; = Eveter sé. 3 b. 

1574 Hy. Planting 86 Often..a man shall finde of oylets 
or eyes hard by the olde slender wood. 1601 Hotiano 
Péiny I. 434 Prouided alwaies that the o:lets stand 3 foot 
asunder. /did. 11.84 The httle oiletsand shoots from the root. 

4. altrib. and Comé., as oillet-hole = EYELET- 
HOLE 1; oillet-shell, a shell of the genus Zere- 
bratula (or family Zerebratulide), characterized 
by a circular perforation. 

1530 Pauscr. 249/1 “Oyliet hole, oiffet. 1634 Foro P. War. 
¢c4 UW. ni, Let my skin be punchd full of oylet-hoies with 


(f£ Ow @ + -Ingh] 


95 


the bodkin of derision, 168 A, Lovetytr. Thevenat's Tran, 
I. 91 A Waste-coat quilted with Cotton and set thick with 
Oilet-holes. 1852 Miss Yoxce Cameos (1877) TH. xxiii. 253 
The collar worked with oylet-holes. 1873 W. S. Mayo 
Never Again xii. 164 Now stadying stars, anon the ground, 
From narrow *oillet_ pane. 
Verebraiuda, the Hole-neb, or *Oilet-shell, : 

Hence Oilleted a. [-Ep%], furnished with eyelets. 

ues 2? Foxe 4. § AL. (1684) 111, 925 He prayed them to 
forbear a little, till he had put off his doublet, being oiletted. 

Oilman (oi'lmin). a. A manufacturer or seller 
of oil, b. A dealer in sweet oils and catables pre- 
served in them, etc. c. A worker in an oil-imill. 
da. Aman who oils machinery: = OILER 2. 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 363/2 Oly mann, ..he that makythe, 
or syllythe oyle, odeartus. 1607 Torsety Fours. Beasts 
(1658) 517 A Hog at Basil, nourtshed by a certain Oyl-man. 
1758 Jounson, Osman, one who trades in oils and pickles, 
1760 Foote Afiner i. Wks. 1799 1. 257 His uncle was an 
otlman. 1865 Sa’, Hem. 5 Aug. 173 Sold, aot only by all 
druggists, but also by grocers, oilmen, and chandlers. 

Oil-mill, A machine in which seeds, fruits, ete. 
are crushed or pressed to extract oil; a factory 
where oil is expressed by such machines, 

€1420 Pallad, on éfusb. 1. 495 Oilmilles, whelis, wrongis, 
».y nif not speke of now. x525 fest, dor. (Surtees) V. 212 
Also my oile mylne. 1747 Franxuin Let, Wks. 1887 1.75 
We have many oil-mills in this province, it being a great 
country for flax, 1860 Gro. Exiov Millon Fl. i. vii, Because 
their fathers were professional men, or had large oil-iills. 

Oil-nut. A name for various nuts and large 
seeds which yield oil; also for the plants produc- 
ing them; sfec. a. the Castor-oil Plant, Atérdzs 
communis; %. the North American Butternut, 
JSugtlans cinerea; e@. the North American Buffalo- 
aut or Elk-unt; d. the Oil Palm, A/Zvés guineensts, 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. 126 The Oil-Nut-Tree ,. seems 
not to be different from the Eyropean Ricinus. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 18g White Walnut, Butternut, or Oilnut. 
1866 Warrier Marg. Smith's Frat. Pro Wks. 1885 1. 82 
We passed many trees, well loaded with walnuts and oilmuts. 
1877 J. A. BaHorton in Moloney Forestry HW. Afr. (1887) 
40 The longer the oil-nuis remain underground the thicker 
the oil will be when made. 1884 Mutter /ant-n., Py rnlaria 
oletfera, Buffalo nut, Elk-nut, or Oil-nut, of N. America. 

Oilometer (oilg'mito1). Also evron. oilio- 
meter. firreg. f. Orn 56.2 + -(o)METER; cf. 
gasometer.) & = OLEOMETER, ELZosMETER. Db. 
A reservoir for the storage of oil; cf. gasometer. 

1876 Cafal Sct. App. S. Kens. 97 Oiliometer. An instru. 
ment for ascertaining the density of oils. 1897 M'estut. Gaz. 
12 Jan. 7/2 The Russian Oil’ Company, whose works... 
include scores of ‘ oilomneters’, besides quantities of oil in 
every stage of preparation. A R 

[Oilous, error for O1Leous in mod. Dicts.; 
Gerarde, who is-eited for of/ous, used otleous.] 

Oil-ring. a. In Séa/-engraving, a ring with a 
small dish on top to hold a mixture of oil and 
diamond-dust: it is worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is allowed to rotate in 
the dish to replenish the engraving-tool. b. In 
Afachinery, a ring surrounding and riding upon a 
journal, etc., which, whilst revolving, it continu- 
ously lubricates by raising oil from a reservoir in 
which it dips. 

fess Aled, Cat. Electr, Co., Dissected Dynamo. .Oil cock, 
01 hole cover, Journal box, Oil ring. , é 

Oil-seed. Any seed yielding oil, e.g. linseed, 
rapeseed, mustard-seed. spec. a. that of the Castor- 
oil plant, Aécznes communis; b. that of Gutzotia 
oleifera, an East Indian Composite plant, the oil 
of which is used for lamps and as a condiment; 
ec. that of the Gold-of-Pleasure or False Flax, 
Camelina sativa (Stberian oil-seed) ; A. cottonsced 
(also attrib, of/-seed cake), 

1562 Tuaner /éerbal i, 134 Sesama whyche maye be 
called in English oyle sede is euell for the stomack. 
= J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 320 Oil Seed, Ricinus. 
1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 349 Iniported into this 
couatry from the West Coast of Africa as an oil-seed. 1892 
Daily News 3 Sept. 7/3 In the Punjah the season..was 
fairly good for oilsceds, the area under which was the largest 
onrecord. 1899 Whitaker's Almanac 584 Exports[from US] 
to the Unite: Kingdom im 1897..Oil seed cake, £767,702. 

Oilskin. Cloth made waterproof by being 
treated with oil; a piece, or garment, of such 
cloth; = OILcCLoTH 1 a. 

1816 J. Scorr Paris Revis. (ed. 3) 327 They proceeded to 
uatie the oil-skins from the locks of their rifles. 1828 Miss 
Mutroro Village Ser. in. (1863) 97 A large package.. 
covered with oilskin, 1884 Crark Russie Jack's Court- 
ship xxviii. 1]. 225 There were two men at the wheel in 
yellow oilskins, : . 

b. Often a/tr’b, (made of oilskin); also in Conzb. 
181a H. & J. Suit Rey. Addr, Fale Drury Lane 97 The 
belt aad oil-skin hat he wore. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes 
ii, (1850) ee Clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with an oilskin 
hat. 1892 A. Weicker Woolly West 71 Listeners, ia yellow 
oil skin suits and damp and steaming overcoats..crowded 
about the red-hot stove. 


Hence Oilskinned (-skind) a., dressed in oilskin. 
i ccna Mag. Sept. 777/1 They lay..oilskinned and 
sea-booted. 


Oilstone (oi'l,\stn), 5d. A smooth and fine- 
grained whetstone, the rubbing-surface of which is 
lubricated with oi]; the stone of which such whet- 
Stones are made (Simmonds Diet, Zrade 1858). 


1708 PAIL Frans. XXVI. 79 | 


| 


OINT. 


1585 Hicins Funius’ Nomenclalor 412/1 Cor tretica,.. 
an oylestone, or a Barbars whetstone smeared with oyle, or 
spitle, 1598 in Frorio s.v. Sadfuaria, 1709 Phil, Trans. 
AXVE. 493, I set it sometimes upon an Oyl-stone or Hone. 
1812-16 J. Smitn fanerame Se. § Art 1.24 They will leave 
the surface of metal..almost as smooth as an oil-stone. 

Hence Oilstone o, ¢vans., to sharpen on an 


oilstone. 

1876 J. Rose Pract, Machinist iii. sx 1f, therefore, a hole 
requires to be made unusually smooth, the [boring] tool 
mast be given less top rake, and may then he oilstoned. 
1888 C. M. Wooowarn Manual Training xv. (18g0) 247 To 
grind his plane and oil-stone it. 

Oil-tree. Name for various trees and large 
shrubs which yield oil; as the Castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis), the Physic-nut tree (Curcas 
purgans or Jatropha Curcas), the Mlupi (Bassia 
longifolia, and the Oil-palm (£deis guineensts), 

In Isa. ali. 19 a literal rendering of Heb. Sé/2-shemen, prod, 
oleaster or wild Olive (ef. Kings vi. 23, Neh. vii rs RLV). 

1611 Piste /sa. xlic tg, FE will plant in the wildernes the 
Cedar, the Shittah tree, and the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree 
(Covern. olyues]. 1760 J. Lex /utrod. Bot, App. 321 Oil-tree, 
Aicinus. 1864 Weastke, O7/-trce,..an Indian tree of the 
genus Hassfa, 1879 1. N. Mosnany Notes on‘ Challenger‘ 
lesz A very thick growth of vil-trees (Yasrepha curcas), 

Oily ili), a. (ade. [f. Om 56.1 + -y,] 

1. Of or pertaining to oil (in quot. @1732, | ro- 
duced by the burning of oil) ; of the natile of cr 
consisting of oil; having the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil, Orly acid = Farry acid. 

1528 Paynes. Salerne’s Regia. ij, Chese .. made con. 
neniently of good mylke sutticiently oyly. 1552 Hrtort, 
Oylye, or of oyle, oleaceus, olearis. “161g wr. De Monfart's 
Sure £. dudies 28 Being cut it expelleth a kind of fat oylic¢ 
liquor. 1697 Davpen I irg. Georg. t 533 Sparkling Lamps 
their sputvring Light advance, And in the Sockets Oily 
Bubbles dance. 172g Dn: For boy. round World (1840) 84 
Our men made some butter also...but it grew rank and oily. 
«1732 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 183 Oily rays Shot from the 
crystallamp, 1807 ‘T. Tiomsox Chew. (ed. 3) IL. 441 Whether 
the oily principle in all the fixed oils is the same. 1898 
Daily News 21 Aug. 5/3 The Atbara..was flowing swift 
and oily, but quietly, between its banks, 

2, Containing, {ull of, or impregnated with oil ; 
smeared or covered with oil; greasy, fat. 

1597 Suaks, x f/en, 11%, th. ive 575 This oyly Rascall is 
knowne as well as Poules. 1611 — UW Sut, 70 v. iii. 83 ‘The 
tuddinesse vpon her Lippe is wet; Vou'le marre it, if you 
kisse it; stayne yourowne With Oyly Painting. a 1756 Mas. 
Heywoop .Vew Hresent (1771) 256 A piece of oily flannel. 
w87t RK. Ectis Catudlus xxv. 2 Or glossy goose's oily 
plumes, or velvet ear-lap yielding. 1879 Browstxc Ved 
Sratts 44 He mopped his oily pate. 

b. Oily grain, +corn, a name for the secd of 


Sesamune orientale. 

1671 SaLMon Syw. Aled. 11 xxii. 431 Sesastion.. Oyley corn 
..is Emollicnt and helps bruises [etc.]. 1753 CHamMBERS 
Cyel. Suppl. App., Oily-grain, the name by which some call 
the Sessamum of botanicalauthors. 1857 Mayne Euvpos, Lea. 

3. fig. ‘Smooth’ in behaviour or (esp) in specch; 
subservient, compliant, ‘supple’; bland, soothing, 
insinuating, fawning, ‘unctuous’; ‘slippery’. 

1598 E. Gnipin Shial. (1878) 97 An oylie slaue; he angling 
for repute, Will gently entertaine thee. ¢1605 RowLey 
Birth Merl. 1 ii, By smoothing flattery or oily words. 
1641 Lp. Brooxe Aug, #fisc. 1. vii. 36 Courtesies and 
Hopes are the most oylie Bribes. 1765 Dexcomre in Lett. 
(1773) ITT. 149 He had a smooth oily tongue. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task 1. 64 Rills of oily eloquence. 1885 R. L. & F. 
STEVENSON Dynamiter 171 Only oily and common-place 
evasion. 1894 H. Niseer Bush Girl's Row. 32 What had 
this oily scoundrel of a servant to do with it? 

B. adv. = Oty, 
61842 Tennyson in Ife, (1897) I. 196 The bay was oily calm. 
C. Comb. as ofly-bathed, -brown, -like, -looking, 
-sutooth, -lonered. 

1807 T. ‘FHomson CAeur. (ed. 3) 11. 180 Thick oily-like 
liquid. 1838 — Chem. Org, Bodies 334 An oily-looking bod 
will be observed in the retort. 1854 Miss Yonce Little 
Duke v, An oily-tongued Count, who sat next the King. 
1861 Wayte Mecvitce d/h. Hard, 22 A decanter of oily- 
browa sherry, 1875 Browminc Aristoph, Afpol. 131 ‘The 
verse slips oily-bathed In unctuous music, 1884 (Ha sLtos] 
Faunt in Funk i. 37 Vhe oily-smooth rollers, 

Hence Oi-lyish, 2. rare, somewhat oily. 

1723 Liste Husb, (1752) 344 Give her a quart of cream... 
before it is turning to butter, viz. when it is oilyish, 

| Oime, oimee (oie), Zt. rare.” [It. ofme, 
ohime, f. ohi! alas! + meme.) Alas! Ab me! 

1660 Howett farly of Beasts 5 Oimee! 1 am afraid 
that Morphandra hath a purpose to re-transform me. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fal, in. ii. 341 Oime! Oime !—and must 1 do 
this deed ? m 

Oino-: see Gno-. 

Oint, v. Obs. or arck. Forms: 4-8 oynt, 6 
oynct, 6-9 oint. [f. F. o¢it, 3 sing. pres. ind., or 
pa. pple. of ofudre:—L. swgise)ére to anoint.) 
trans. = ANOINT @. 

1375 Creation 632 in Horstmann Altengé Leg. (1878) 132 
oragle taken 3ow som del, Wherwib 3e alowen oynten me 
wel. 2a 1400 Cursor M. 7377 (Cott.) Va-to king oynt pou 
him per [adtered from: Vn-to king bou sal him smer]. 
1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 123 Beter is the frende that 
prikithe thanne the flatour that oyatethe. 1982 Stanyuurst 
Enets u. (Arb.) 51 His temples with black swart poysoa ar 
oyncted, 1697 Drvarx Virg. Georg. m1. 683 They oint their 
naked Limhs with mother'd Oyl, a@1711 Ken Christoph 
Poet. Wks, 1721 I. soo To me be Water, Oy, Fire, Wiad, 
To cleanse, oynt, warm, and wing my Miad. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil V1. 338 Than whom none other was more fortunate 
Tn ointing jav'lius, 


OINTMENT. 


Nenee Ointed ff/.a., anointed; Oi-nting vd/. 
$6., anolating, unction (also atér76., as ofnting-box, 
-cloth, -otl). 

a1340 Hampoie é’salter, Canticles 515 Pe oyntynge of 
pe halygast. 1382 Wycetir 2 Aface. i. 10 Of the kyn of 
oyntyd prestis, @ 1547 Surrey «2 ned iv. 287 With ointed 
bush & beard, @ 1623 Aixswortn /’s. in Farr S.J’. 
Fas. f (1848) 76 ‘Thou makest fat mine head with ointing 
oi 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr, 1, (1682) 192 Ointings, Wash- 
ings, and the like Superstitions practices. 1697 Drroex 
neid x. 208 Directing ointed arrows from afar; And death 
with poyson arm‘d, 1855 SINGLETON I Yrg7/ 11, 237 Along the 
waters slips the ointed fir. 

t+ Ointling. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. ONT +-LINc: 
cf. shaveling.] Ananointed priest. (comteniptuous.) 

21603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhent NOT. (2618) 610 
You,.are blasphemous, by comparing your Ointlings with 
Melchisedec. 

Ointment (oi-ntmént’. Forms: a. 3-5 oygne- 
ment, (3-4 //. -menz, -mens,, 4 oigne-, oyni-, 
ungne-, une-, uine-, 4-5 oyne-, 4-Goyn-, 50ny-, 
houe-, unjement. §8. 4-5 untement, 6 ungt-, 
Sc, unt-; 4-7 oynt-, 5~6 oynte-, 6 oynt-, oynet-, 
4-ointment, (ME. ozgnement,a, OF. ofgnement:— 
L, type *xnge (2 mentum for unguentum UNGUENT, 
f. wnguére to anoint. In 14the. conformed to the 
vb. OINT as ofatment; first in northern texts.] 

1. An unctuous preparation, of a soft consistence 
like that of butter, often mixed with some medica- 
ment, used chiefly for application to the skin, for 
medicinal purposes, or as a cosmetic; an unguent, 

a. c1290 5. Aug. tce. 1. 245/171 Nimeth here bis guode 
oygnement. @1300 Curser WV. 17288+92 Mary maudlayn 
..Nnd marie salome, hade boght pam oynemenz. 13.. Guy 
IWarw, (4.)_ 6105 An vnement purchast he Pat made his 
visage out of ble. ¢1350 HHL Palerne 136 A noynement 
anon sche made. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer C. 7. Pro? 631 Ne oyne. 
ment that wolde clense and byte, ¢1qoo Aule St, Benet 
(E, ET. 5.) 23 Wen sho hauis laid hir plaisters and hir vine- 
mens. r422tr. Secreta Seeret., [rin Lviv. 247 Vsynge of 
honementys aftyr the tyme and complencione. 1530 Pasar. 
249/t Oynment, ofenement, oyneture. 1536 BRELLENDEN 
Cron, Scot. u, xii. 17 b, The unjementis & drogareis y* our 
forbearis vsit. 

B. 61325 Jetr, ffom. 17 Scho hauid boht this ointment. 
€ 1375 Cursor A. 14005, 14062 (Cott. MS.) ¢1goo0 Desir. 
Troy 7526 With oile and with ointment abill berfore. 1435 
Misyx Fire of Love 59 Pe vntementis precius. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Ayuton vii. 169 He enoynted Reynawde 
with an el pe ate 1526 Tinpare John aii. 3 AN the 
housse smelled off the savre off the oyntment. 1590 SrENSER 
F. 0.4 ii. 42 The divelish hag .. With wicked herhes and 
oyniments did hesmeare My body. 1696 Wuiston The. 
arth Introd, 11 Our Lord says of the Woman who poured 
the Oyntment on him. 1780 tr. Leonardus’ Mlirr. Stones 
137 Physicians dissolve it in the juice of certain herbs, and 
make an ointment of it. 1820 Scott /vanhee xxxvii, She 
had given him a pot of that precious ointment. 

Jig. at4x0 Hoceneve De Keg. Princ 1429 ‘The oynement 
of holy sermonynge Hym lop 1s vp-on bem for to despende. 

+2. Anointing, unction. Ods. 

ce Everyman in Haz). Dodsley 1. 132 Receive of hin 
. The holy sacrament and ointment together. 1526 TixpaLe 
1 Fokx ii, 20 Ye have an oyntment of the holy gost. 1621 
SRaTHWAIT Mat, Eutdassie (1877) 85 But he expected oint- 
ment..there He stands. i i : 

3. Comd., as ointutent-maker ; ointment-like adj. 3 
ointment-earrier, an instrument for introdacing 


aintment into the body. 

1382 Wveir Ecclus. xxxviii. 7 The oynement makere 
shal make pymentis of swotenesse. 1398 J'revisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvr. iii. (1495) 553 The oynement boxe that the 
gospel spekith of. cxrgqo Accipe in Vicary'’s Anat. (1888) 
App. ix. 226 A Cataplasme made vngtment-lyke. 1552 
Hutoer, Oyntment maker, vagnentareus. 1897 Adlouti's 
Syst. Med. 111. 744 In place of the injection, ointment may 
be introduced hy means of one of Allingham's ointment- 
Carriers. 1899 Daily News 29 May 4/7 Coroner: What do 
you call yourself? Witness: Well, an ointment maker. 

+ Ofnt-plaster. Ods. In 6 oynt-playster. 
(Cf. Ont v., also OF, oft sb.] A plaster of 
ointment. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, cxiii. 306 To be applyed, outwardly 
in oynt-playsters, ; 

t+ Ointuo'se, a. Ols. rare. [Cf. OF. ofntenx, 
ointeuse, It. urtoso (Florio), L. sactuds-us Unctu- 
ous.] = Uncrvovs, 

e1qoo Lanfranc’s Cirurg, 137 Pat neiper oile ne noon 
oyntuose ping fallip not wipinne be brayn panne. 

+Ointure. Ods.rare—'. Ingoyn-. [a.OF. 
ointure (12th c. in Godef.):—L. znctara UNcTURE, 
f. weguére to anoint.) Ointment. 

€1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. exxvi. (1869) 123, | can witb 
good oynture enoynte a shrewede wheel pat eryeth, 

Oire, Ois, obs. forms of Eynx, Ovex. 

Ois(e, obs. form of Usr, 

Olsi-vity. nonce-wd. fad. F. ofstveté: ef. 
Ocivity.] Idleness, indolence. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbel 7 

Oisophagus, obs, variant of GEsopuacus., 

Oist, 16th c. Se. form of Hoast, Hast. 

Oister, Oistrich, obs. ff. Oyster, OstRici. 

Oistie, Oistillary, Oistlair, -ler, obs. Se. ff. 
Hostie, Hoste try, HosTeer, Hostevar, 

Oitemealle, Oither, obs. ff. OATMEAL, OTHER. 

Ok, var. Ac Ods.; obs. f. EKE, Oak ; obs. pa.t. 
of ACHE, 
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Oka, oke (du-ka, suk), Forms: a. 7— oka, (7 
oquea, oqui, 7-9 okka, 9 ocha). 8, 7~ oke, (7-8 
oque,90kk). [a. It. oca, occa (1709 in Somavera), F. 
ogue, ocgue,ad. Turk. s39\ dgah, Arab. 2234) agiyah ; 
ope ad. (through Syriac) Gr. obysia, L. aneZa, 
although the actnal weight is now very different. 
(Devic in Littré SxAp/.)) 

A Turkish and Egyptian measure of weight, in 
general equal to about 2% Ib. English; also, a 
measure of capacity, equal to abont 2 of a quart. 

a. 1625 Puxcnas Pilgrims WH. vi. 1154 He sent him 
one hundred thousand Oguies of gold. 1653 IL. Cocan tr. 
Dinto's Trav. iti. 5 Three hundred Oqneas of gold. 1682 
WheLer Journ, Greece 1. 77 We bought Wine..at four 
Aspers the Oka. 168410. Savernier's Grit, Scienior's Serag. 
39 (Stanf.) Weighs a hundred Okkas. 1820 T. S. Hecurs 
Vram Sicily V1. ix. 240 (Stan), 1400 ochas of flour.” 1899 
Whitaker's Als. 703 Eegypt..1 oka=2-723 lbs, /btd. 703 
‘Turkey. .1 Almud (8 Oka)=1-1519 gallons. 

B. ¢ 1645 Howe. Leté (1655) 11. lv. 65 He hnd at onetime 
swallow'd three and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the bignes of onr quart. 16897 tr. 7 hevenot’s 
frav. Levant in Sir T. P. Blount Nae. sTist, (1693) 68 
Seven and twenty thousand Oques, at fourscore and, 
ten Oques the Chest. 1706 Prius s. v.. The greater 
Oke of Smyrna, is 2 Pounds, 1r Ounces and 13 Drams 
English; the middle Oke is 1 Pound, 11 Ounees 6 Drams; 
and the least Oke is 13 Ounces, 2 Drams, 1847 Disrar.t 
Tancred w. iv, We might. buy it all up at sixty: piastres 
peroke. 1850 W. Irvinc Wahoneet xxxi. 1853) 162 Io Abu 
Sofian he gave one hundred Camels and forty okks of silver. 

Okam, okcome, okeham, obs. ff. Oxixca. 

Oke: see Oka; obs. f. OvK; obs. pa. t. ACHE, 

Okecorne, okehorne, obs. forms of AcoRrN, 

Okenite (@wkénoit). A/in, [Named 1828 
(okent?), after Lorenz Oken, a German naturalist : 
see -1TEL] A hydrous silicate of calcium, occur- 
ring in minute needle-shaped erystals, nsually form- 
ing a tough fibrous mass, of a whitish colonr, and 
subtransparent. Also called dysclasite., 

1828 Aidin. Philos, ral. V1. 186 Okenite, a new species 
of zeolite, 1850 Dana Win. (ed. 3) 248 Okenite occurs in 
amygdaloid in Greenland, 

Okepy, okewpy, obs. forms of Occupy. 

tOker. Obs. rare. [app. ad. L. ocrea: see 
OcrEa. (But cf. Hoccrn, Cocker.)] (See quot.) 

1538 Etyor, Carfatinz, plowghemens bootes, made of 
vntanned lether, they may be called okers [so edd. 1545-52 3 
ed. 1565 (Gesper) cokers]. 1552 I]lutoet, Bootes for plough. 
mien called Okers, 

Ok(k)er, var, OckeR Oés.; obs. f. OCHRE. 

Okk, okka: see Ona. 

+ O-knes, o-knon, fir. 
AKNEE and O prep.! b. 

ar2z5 Ancr, X16 Guinde oknon vordward vpo de bed. 
e 1300 /favelok 2252 O-knes ful fayre he him sette. 

kom(e, Okre, obs. forms of OAkuM, OCHRE. 

Okoure, variant of OckreR Oés., usury. 

| Okro, okra (p'kro, pkri). Also 8 ocra, 8-9 
cero, ockro, ochre, g ochro, ochra, (occro, 
ocera, okero, ookroo, ?okree). [app. West 
African: Christaller, Diet, Asante & Fanti (1881), 


Ods. = On knees: see 


| has #&rx-ia ‘an annual plant, and its green sced- 


pods, used for soup, salad, pickles; okra, ochra, 
okro, //ibiscus esculentus’; where -ma is a form- 
ative suffix of nouns, the roat-word being #ériu: cf. 
nkran,the name of the town Europeanized as Accra. 
(J. Platt in Athenwim 1 Sept. 1900.)] 

A tall malvaceous plant, //ébiscus or Abelmoschus 
eseulentus, indigenous to Africa, now cultivated in 
the East and West Indies and the southern United 
States; the young mucilaginons capsules or ‘pods’ 
are used as an esculent vegetable and for thickcning 
sonp; the stem furnishes a fibre suitable for ropes. 
Also a name for the pods. (Also called grado.) 

1707 SLoane Jamaica ¥, 222 Ocra, this has a round green 
stem, which rises straight up to ten or twelve foot high. 
1713 J. Petiver in PA Trans. XXVIII. 211 Winged 
Birds Pease or Ochre. 1750 G. Hucues Barébadoes 207 Lhe 
flower is succeeded hy a multangular fleshy pod, every way 
resembling that ofan Ockro. 19777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 11. 321 The contents were the leaves of the okra 
(Aibiscus esenlentus). 1834 M.G. Lewis Frnd. W. fad. 152 
The only native vegetable, which I like much, is the ochra, 
which tastes like asparagus. 1858 Crarxe in Moloney 
W, Afr. Fisheries aes ) 37 (Fish, Exh, Publ.) This stew is 
made piquant and wholesome by the addition of salt, bitter 
tomatoes or ocroes, shallots, ..and abundance of red peppers. 
1873 GARDNER fist. Famaica 391 A quart of ockroes. “ 
A, Spinner Study Colour 45 To help her mother gather the 
green okras forthe soup. —— . 

b. Applied, with defining words, to other species 


of /ibtscus or Abelmoschus. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 395/2 The okro..is very closely 
allie? to H, Abelutoschus, how Abelmoschus moschatus, .. 
by Browne, in his ‘Nat. Hist. of Jamaica’,called Musk-okro. 

e. attrib. and Cond, 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 285 The Okro Plant. The pods 
of this plant are full of a nutritive mncilage, and the principal 
ingredient in most of the seops and pepper-pots, made in 
America, 1833 Maxryat P. Simple (1863) 263 ‘The negroes 
here get so tired of salt fish and occra broth, that they eat 
dirt by way of 9 relish. 

+Okselle. Ods. rare—'. [app.a. MDu. ocksele 
(Dn. ofse/, Flem. obsele):—OLG. *dksla, *thsla 
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OLD. 


arm-pit; from a root dés-, dhs-, seen in OF. Ox-n, 
ONG, uohs-ana, noch-isa, och-asa, MEG, uohs-e, 
tichs-e, also OK. dhs-ta, ox-ta, in Epinal G. écusta, 
Sc. ox-fer; also, with weak grade, in ONG. a@hs- 
ala, MUG. ahs-el, Ger. achs-el; further, in L. 
axilla, and Olr. oxa/; all in the same or an allied 
sense.] The arm-pit; cf. OXTER. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11, xxxv. 150 He dide putte two 
grete boteylles undre his okselles and swyined..in the see. 

Oksi, obs. form of Ask v. 

Okupie, okypy, obs. forms of Occupy. 

Okur, -yr(e, var. OckER Os.; obs. ff. OcURE, 

Okym, OI, obs. forms of Oaxum, Wuoeze, 

-ol, suffix, used to form chemical terms. 

1. The termination of a/coh-o/, used to form the 
names of substances which are alcohols in the 
wider sense (ALConaL 5), or compounds analogous 
to alcohol; e. g. carbinol (methyl alcohol), methol, 
pseudol, glycol (2-atomic ale.), géycerol (3-atomie 
ale.), fhenol (phenyl or benzene ale.), zaphthot 
(naphthyl alcohol), etc. In “some cases this 
systematic nomenclature has not displaced the 
name which the substance had previously received, 
c.g. glycerol is more commonly known as glycerin 
(or, commercially, glycerine). 

2. From phenol, the ending has been transferred 
to bodies belonging to the group of phenols (which 
are alcohols), as anthranol, anthrol, cresol, cynrenol, 
eugenol, thywol, and to some other phenol deriva- 
tives, as anethol, creosol, guaiacol. phenetol, phlorol, 
Pyrogallol, veratrol, xylenol. 

3. In some words -o/ is a deriv, of L. ofeumnt oil; 
in which case it is more systematieally written -o/e; 
c.g. furfurol, indel, oxindol, pyrrol, terpinol. 

Ola, variant of OLxa 2, palin-leaf. : 

{Olam (lam). [Heb. ony cé/aue a long 
period of undefined limits, an age (Gr. aly), perh, 
properly ‘that which is hidden’, f. e@/am to hide.) 
Used by some for: A vast period of time, an age, 
throngh a succession of which the universe or the 
earth is supposed to have passed. (Cf. Son.) 
Henee Ola'mic a., of or belonging to a vast period 
orage, (Cf. Eon1an.) : 

1872 T. Lewis in Lange's Comsu, Eecles, iii. 15 (ed. Clark) 

3 Closely allied to the cyclical idea so prominent elsewhere 
in the book and the idea of the olam as the unity of the 
cosmos in time. 452d. 44 Excursus on ‘Olamie or aeonian 
words in Scripture. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 132 
‘The reference to God's olamic Sabbath. 1886 —in E.rpositor 
Apr. 287 But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic 
sabhatisin. 

+ Olast, var. ALAsT Obs., lastly: cf. O prep.tb. 

ax240 Lofiong in Cott. fom, 207 Erest in his one hond 
and seodéen in his oder, olast in his side purlunge, 

-olater, -olatry (see -o), the forms in which 
the suffixes -LATER, -LATRY usually occur, 

Old (old), a2. (adv., 5b.1) Forms: see below. 
[Com. Teut.: Early ME. of¢:-—O\. ald (WSax. 
eald) = OF ris.and OS. a/d (MDu.out, oud-, Du, oud, 
MLG., old, LG, off), ONG. (MNG., Ger.) al#:— 
OTeut. *a/do'-z, orig. a ppl. formation (corresp. to 
Gr, forms in -7és, L. -¢s) from OTeut. vb. stem 
al-, Goth, a@/-az to grow up, ON: a/-a to nourish, 
bring up, cognate with L. a/-ée lo nourish: cf, 
Cotpa. OTent, *a/dos was thus app. =‘ grown up, 
adult’, corresp. in form to L. a/tus grown or 
become great, tall. ON. wanted the positive (sup- 

lied by gamall; comp. e//ri, superl, eéfetr); Goth. 
Sy the related derivative form a/feis (:—*a'/tjoz). 
The original OE. form a/d (also in Early WSax. 
and Early Kent.), remained in Anglian, and has 
come down in Northern dial., in later Se. written 
awld, auld, in north. Eng, dial. az, aad, aid. In 
midl. Eng., OE. ald, lengthened to dd, became 
regularly o/d (cf. bold, cold, hold, sold, told), which 
remains the standard Eng. form is ME. also writ- 
ten cold, in dial. wold, ould, owld, ole, owd). The 
WSax, and Kentish cad? came down into ME. as 
eald, yeald, yald, celd, eld; it is now extinct (but 
cf, ELD a.). The original comparative and super- 
lative, still retained in particular uses, are ELDER 
(:—*aldira), ELpgst, q.v.; in the general sense 
these have been superseded by older, o/dest (see also 
ALvER, ALDEST). Derivatives are t ALD, + ALDER 
56.2, ALDERMAN, Eup 56.2, v., ELDER 56.3] 

* Illustration of Forms. 

a, 1-5 (Sc, -6) ald, (4-5 alde, 3-4 hald, 4 alld, 
halde), 4-5, Se. 4-, auld, (4 aulde, hauld, 5-6 
awld, -e, 7- north. Eng. dial. awd, aud, aad), 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 173 Anus, ald uuif. bid. 1854 Senex, 
ald. a800 Leiden Gloss. 132 Quotns, hu ald; totus, suz 
ald. c82z5 Vesp. Psalter cxlviit. 12 Alde mid gingrum. 
¢8975 O. £. Chron. an. 871 Sidroc eorl ,.se alda cgs50 
ee Gosp, Luke i. 18 Ic fordon am ald, c1z00 Oxmin 
126 Tifl pate te33 waerenn alde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2959 Pe alde king. 
@ 1250 Owl § Nigh?. 1183 For pine alde nibe. «1300 Cursor 


af. 9224 (Cott.) Four hundret winter ald [arf halde, 
Trin, old).  /bid. 12578 (Cott.) Ar he was tuelue yeir alld 


OLD. 
(Git, ald, Fairf aldel. 1340 Ayend. 104 He ijs ald. /éid. 
ato Agnuodald wy. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Egtpciane 413, 1 
ame auld & fehil bathe. ¢ 1qoo Maunoey. (Roxh.) iv. 12 In 
ane alde castell. a@1430 A/orte Arts. 279 As awlde mene 


telles. 1549 Comft. Scot. 1 Oure ald enemies, 188 A, 
Kixe tt. Caatsius’ Catech. Wij, Ye awld kallendar, 1611 
Mure Alisc, Poeuts i, 6 In-auld Neptunus’ source. 1790 


Burns Tam o Shanter 13 Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town 
surpasses, 

8, 1-4 eald, 3 eld, 2-4 eld, 3 eold, 4-5 eeld, 
yeald, yald, 4-5 elde (helde). 

6831 Kentish Charter in Sweet O. EZ. Texcis 446, [An] eald 
hrider. ¢888 K. AEtrreo Bocth. xxxix, § 3 Sie eald gesceaft, 
€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 18 fe com ou eald. 1175 Lard, 
ffont.g On pa ealde laze [/4éd., on ban alde laze}. c 1200 
Aforad Ole 4 (Egerton MS.) Pech ich beo a wintre eald, to 

ung ich com at rede. c1aog Lay. 7031 Pe 3unge wifinen & 

wilde fer275 holde}, ¢1275 f2é¢. 2916 In pan eolde [¢ 1205 
holde] daige hit wasa borh riche. ¢12g0 Becket 195 in S. 
Fug, Leg. V.112 Are it were sene jer eld. 1340 Ayend. 7 
Tne pe yalde laze. /dy¢. 46 Inc be ealde laje. 1388 Wreiir 
2 Kines iv. 14 Hir hosebonde is eeld. c1440 Proms, Parc. 
137/2 Elde or olde [1499 et. Pyxson eeld or worne), 

y- 3- old, (3-5 hold, 4-5 -e, oold, -e, 4 owd, § 
ole, wold, -e, 5-6 olde, 6 owld, -e, 6-7 ould, -e, 
8-9 dial, owd, wold). 

exz00 Trin, Coil, /lom. 199 Penne hie bed old. ¢1205 
Tay, 3007 Pe olde [¢1275 holde] kinge. 1340-70 Alex. 4 
Dind, 327 Whan we holde waxen. 1382 Wreir Gen. xtiii. 
27 Jonre oold fader. exqoo Afol, Fell, 23 Pe Wold Testa- 
ment, 1426 Avortay Poems 73 Weder that he were hold 
or 3ong. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 363/2 Ole, for-weryd, as 
clothys. 1447 Bokenxttam Seynfys (Roab.) 45 The wolde 
law. 14! renee Sonnes of Ayuton 452 There nys 100 
man so oolde. 1530 Patscr. 250/1 Oulde honse chat is in 
myne, 1537 Wriotursiey Chron. (1873) [. 62 The owld 
judgment of this realme. ¢1746 Cottira (Tim Babbin) Lance. 
Dial, Wks, (1862) 56 ‘There's on owd Cratchenly Gentlemon. 
1864 Texxvson Northern Farmer 4g A mowt ‘a taiien owd 
Joines. 1891 T. Haroy Tess (1900) 2/1 I've got a wold silver 
spoon, antl a wold graven seal at home. 

** Signifieation. I. Having lived or existed 
a relatively long time. 

1. That has lived long; far advanced in years 
or life. Said of men, animals, and plants, also of 
their limbs, organs, faculties, etc. (Opposed to 
young ; less emphatic than aged.) 

Often absolutely: The ofd (plo, old people; so of! and 
young, young anid old (sc. people). 

Beowulf 357 par Hrodgar sxt eald ond unhar. cggo [see 
Ava) ¢1050 fyrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VII 
29) Swa by®d se ealda man ceald & snofliz. ¢1z00 [see A. y]. 
e 1205 [see Ava} ar2s0 Owl ¥ Night. 25 On old stoc. 
@ 1300 Cursor M, 2779 (Cott.) Youg and ald, bath barn and 
man, 1377 Lana. P. 777. B. xvin.g How osanna by orgonye 
olde folke songen. 1398 I'revisa Barth, De P. Rv. xiv. 
(r495) 198 Of suche foules..the yonge fede the olde whan 
thet aye not for aege gete theyrowne mete. ¢1420 Padlad. 
on ffusb. w. 723 Of myddil age, and rather yonge then olde. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of Aisop u.vii, Now when Iam bycome 
old and feble. 1508 Duxear Fa Marttt Wemen 277 Weil 
couth I..bler his ald FE. 1568 EK. Tinnry Disc. Mariage 
Aiv b, An olde Gentleman called M, Erasmus. 1393 Suaks. 
Rich. /f, t. ii. 67 What shall good old Yorke there see But 
empty lodgings? 1sg7 MinoLteton IVisdom of Solomon 
xii, 3 Bald, because old, old, because living long. 1610 
Suaxs. 7ewp. ut iii. 2 My old bones akes. 1632 eee 
L' Allegro 97 When..young and old com forth to play On 
a Sunshine Holyday. 1779 Gotpsaitn Deserted Vill, 20 
The young contending as the old survey'd. 31784 Cowrrr 
Task w. 172 Under an old oak‘s domestic shade: 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org, Bodies 947 Old trees are frequently 
affected with a kind of ulcer. 1864 ‘TExxvson Grandmother 
38 All my children have gone before me, ] amsoold. 1841-4 
Emerson £15, Love Wks. (Bohn) |. 71 This passion .. 
though it begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old. 

ig. 1300-20 Dunaar Poenes xlvii.g As the ta lufe vaxis 
auld, The tothir dois incress moir kene. 1638 Foro Mancies 
v. fii, Night draws on, And quickly will grow old. 1822 
Suetrey Uriumph of Life 538 Long before the day Was old, 

b. Having the characteristics (physieal or men- 
tal) of age. 

31832 Tytton Eugene A. 1. vi, We grow old before our 
time, 1837 Maxryvat Percival Keene xix, You appear to 
have an old head upon very young shoulders. 1842 TENNYSON 
Gardener's D. 52 So old at heart, At such a distance from 
his youth in grief. 1866 G. Macoonato Ana. QO. Neighh. i. 
(1878) 3 [t is not a pleasant thing for a young man..to have 
an old voice, 1895 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 ‘ Nowadays’, 
she says, ‘it is only old people who do not grow old’. , 

c. Used disparagingly; esp. ecod/oy. and slang in 
sueh collocations as ofd bloke, buffer, cal, codzer, 
Jogs', trot (see these words). 

1508 Dunsaa Tua Mfariit Wemen 126, 1 dar nought keik 
to the knaip that the cop fillis, For eldnyng of that ald 
schrew, 1 Snaxs, Tan. Shr. i. ii. 80 An old trot with 
ne're a tooth in her head. @ 1625 Fretcnea /Jum. Lieve. 
ut, iv, Peace, you old fool. 1820 SHELLEY flymn to Mercury 
xv, Halloo! old fellow with the crooked shoulder! You 
grub those stumps? 1866 Carve Xemin. 1. (1881) 186 An 
“agricultural dandy ' or old fogie, of Hibernian type. 1888 
R. Botprewooo Kobbery Under Arms (Farmer), 1 used to 
oe at him, and call him a regular old crawler. 

. Proverbs. 

¢1470 Asnay Active Policy 615 Afiur the oolde dogge the 
yonge whelpe barkes. 1631 Bratuwatt WAiniies, Hospitall. 
man 45 There is noue so desperately old but he hopes to 
live one yeere longer. 1668 Davenant Afan's the Alaster 
1. i, As the proverb says, put an old cat to an old rat. 1691 
R. Cromwett Let. in Zug. Hist. Rev, (1898) XITL. 109 
There is an old proverb ‘old yong, yong old’. 1883 Reaor 
Many a Slip in Harper's Mag. Dec. 14t/1 A man ts as old 
as he feels, and a woman 's as old as she looks, 

2. fransf. Belonging to, or characterislic of, old 
persons; of or pertaining to advanced life; esp. in 

Vou. VII. 
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old age, the period of life of the old or advanced 
in years, the latter period of life, = Ack 6; also 
absol. and altrib,, as in old age pension, ete. 

13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 22 He that schal, in thin eld age, 
Tienime the thin heritage. ¢ 138 Wyeur Sern. Sel. Wks. 
1, 365 It was miracle pat so cold folk hrou3ten forb pis child 
in her olde daies, ¢1430 //ymns Virg. 79 Lete us praic 
Pat god send us paciens in oure colde age. 1g00-20 DUNpar 
Poems xxxvi. 27 Thair cumis 3ung airis, That his auld thrift 
scttis on ane ess, 1605 SHaks. Lear 1. i. 1g0 Hee'l shape 
his old course, in a Country new. 1610 — Ze. 1. ii. 369 
He racke thee with old Crampes. 1611 Bint Gen, xxv. 
Abraham. .died ina good old age (Wycur ina good elde). 
1707 Lond, Gaz. No, 4354/4, 1761. per Ann. in Lease most 
of which are very old Lives). 1813 Suettey QO. Jab a. 152 
Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 1868 Frei MAN 
Vorm. Cong, (1876) 1}. ix. 414 The great Earl. .died in a 
good old age. 1891 Pat! Mall G. 18 Dec 2 There is 
extreme reluctance to devote any of their earnings .. 10 
ensuring an old-age annuity. 

3. Of material things: Having existed long, 
long-made, that has been long in use. (Opposed 
to wew.) ITence, Worn with age or long use, 
or deleriorated through the effects of time; worn 
out, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, stale, ete, ; also, 
Discarded afier long use, disused, gone out of use. 

Absolutely: The of/d, that which is old. 

Bvowulf 2763 Peer wives helm moniz eald ond omig. croc 
Ags. Gasp. Matt. ix. 16 Ne deb..nan man niwes clades seyp 
oneald reaf, /éidé, xiii. 52 Niwe bing and ecalde. ¢1200 
fein, Coll, Hom. 163 De chireche clodes ben to brokene 
and ealte. ¢1300 //avelok 545 In an eld cloth wnden. 
1382 Wreltr J/atf. ix. 17 Nether men senden newe wijne 
in to olde boielis — Laude «. 39 No man drynkinge old 
{Ttxoyce olde wine], wole anon newe; sothli he seith, The 
olde is the hetere. 1454 Y'est. Edor. (Surtees No. 30) 175 
On of my ald gownes furred. 1542 J45. Acc. St. Fohn's 
tlosp., Canterb., Rec. for ij olde bee fattis iiij, 1598 1s. 
Joxson #y, Man in Hume. ii, Drake's old ship at Deptford 
may sooner circle the worldagain, 1601 Wrever Jirr. Mart, 
Sir John Oldcastle iv, Mans memorie, with new, forgets the 
ald. 1670 Dayne A /xauzor Prol. 27 They bring old iron 
and glass upon the stage. @ 1800 Cowper Veedless Alarne 53 
‘Vhey [sheep] gathered close around the old pit's brink. 1841 
Tuackeray Ge. Hoggarly Diamond iv, Pale sherry, old port, 
and cut and come again. J/od. A dealer in ald books, old 
china, aod old pictures. A very old book with iron clasps. 

+b. In ol clothes, shabby. Oés. rave—'. 


1596 Suaks, Tam. Shr wv. i, 140 There were none fine, 
hut Adam, Rafe, and Gregory, The rest were ragged, old, 
and heggerly. 

4. Of (any specified) age or length of existence; 
eg. How old? len days old. When used atirtd. with 
a prec, numeral and sb, these are usually hy phened 
to off (jar being used instead of years, as in 
a six-months-old child, a two-year-old sheep, ete. 
These altrib, forms are also used aéso/. as sbs, : e.g. 
a Hee of two-year-olds, 

he numeral and sb, were in OF, in genitive as an advh. 
determination of ead, e. 2. Aritizes ceara vatd (cf. Ger. dre? 
tage alt, eins tags alt, Fy tgd de trente ans); but by the 
ratb c. the genitive inflexion was dropped; cf quots. 1110 
1200. Sce also b. 

e897 K, ALtEruo Gregory's Past. Care xlix. 385 /Er he 
wees Oritiges Rcara eald. ¢ 1000 JELERIC Gen. xivii. 8 And 
[Pharao) axode hyne hu eald he ware. 1110-1123 O. F. 
Chron, an. 1110 Ie {se mona] wies. -feowertyne nihta eald. 
1135-54 /did, an. 1135 Suile als it unore thre niht ald mone. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 7675 3ho wass sexti3 winnterr ald. c 1205 Lay. 
jor He was fiftene jer ald. ¢1330 R. Brusxe Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3720 Er he were seven 3er old. ¢1420 /*a/lad. on 
Hfusd. 1v. gtg A she asse oon yer olde. 1535 Coveroace 
Gen. xvii, 12 Every manchilde whan it is eight dayes olde, 
shalbe circunicyded. 1590 Staks. Com. Err ui. 4g My 
absence was not sixe moneths olde, /4/d. i. ii. 130 In 
Ephesus [ am but two houres old. 1598 B, Jonson 
Man in #um. ut, iii, Your son is old enough to govern 
himself, 1672 Laoy M. Beatie in 12th Rep. fest. aISS. 
Comut, App. v. 26 Wee expect the new Dutches .. she is 
not fifteen yeare old. agzx StRELE Sfect, No. 11 ? 4 The 
Story you have given us is not quite two thousand Years 
Old. 1780 A. Youxa Four fred. 1. 182 A child 7 years old 
earns td, aday spinning. 1857 Hucurs Jom Brown wu. i, 
Isay, young fellow,, How old are you? 1872 Ruskin #275 

dev. xxi. 7 A wall which was just cighteen hundred years 
old. 1892 Daily News 26 Feh. 5/7 A five-year-old’ girl. 
1899 Westin. Gaz, 25 Nov. 6/2 Under the century-old trees. 

absol. 1769 St. Famex’s Chron. 10-11 Aug. 3/4 (Llorse- 
race) Five-year-olds, 9 st. 1849 Ata. Smit Poitleton Leg. 
(repr) 27 Rising two-score-olds, 1855 Tennyson The Brook 
137 That was the four-year-old I sold the Squire. 

b, The expression ‘x years old’ may be preceded 
by a prep., as if it were a sb. phrase = ‘the age of 
x years’: e.g. ‘a child of ten years old’, ‘from 
two years old and under’, ‘at, under, or over six 
months old’. 

This construction appears first with of, which may possibly 
represent the OE. (and Com. eaten. phr., or the corre- 
spouding Fr. phr. with de (see note to 4), so that ‘a child of 
* years old’ might be orig. = ta child old (in respect) of x 
years’. But there isa chronological gap between the two con- 
structions, the earliest examples of the later being in Cursor 
4/, In one instauce, the oldest text has ‘o tua yeir eild', 
i.e. ‘of two years’ age’, in which the later MSS. substitate 
ofd for cifd. But in another instance, the reading ‘of thre 3er 
alde’ is evidently original. Whether this implies a confusion 
between ofd, eft adj. and e/d sb., as app. in the Chaucer quot. 
which follows, or the existence of two forms derived from 
OE. preora 3eara eal, viz, ‘three year old’, and ‘of three 
year old’, is not clear; but what is evideut is that ‘a year(s) 
old’ soon came to be taken in the lump as a sb. phr. which 
might be preceded by any prep., since we find ¢1420 ‘from 
tij yere olde til x ',and in the next cent. ‘at uine months old’ 
=at the age of nine months *. 
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OLD. 


A similar usage is found with Aig, long, broad, deep, XC, 
(which also in OF. were preceded hy a genitive or accus. 
phr. of dimension); but there the const. with ef appears to 
le later, and that with other preps less usualy see OF 39 b. 

13.. Cursor M, 11566 (Cott.) Wit-in pe land left he noght 
an O tua yeir eild (G. eilde, 7. old, 7'r. olde] pat he ne was 
alan, /étd, 10587 (Gétt.) pis may [r7. maiden), bot of thre 
gere alde {C. ald, #1, Yr. olde] was on pe grece (= stair] 
(ar of tal. ¢1374 Cusvcer Anel. & Arc. 78 Har}, 372) 
Yong was this Quene, of xx" yere of eeld [So 2 other MSS, 5 
Hart, 7333, of xx yee elds Dégly, of xx" yeer olde: so 
Caxton), ¢1g20 Pathut. on Hush w. 734 Caluyng from iij 
yeer olde Til x is best. ¢1470 Hexey Wadéace e273 Hyr 
docitir had of xij wokkis ald a knayff. 182 N.T.(Rhem.) 
Matt. ti. 16 Fiom tyvo yere old & vnder [1611 two yeares} 
Wveur, fro two seer age and with ynne; Tinn., Geneva, as 
many as were two yere old and vnderk 1593 Suaks, 2 //en. 
4, 1. ix. 4, L was made a Ring, at nine mnths olde. 1504 
— Rich. tf, wiv. 28 We could gnaw a crust at two houres 
old. 1625 J. Mrap in Ellis Orde. Lett, Ser. TM, 201 
A young man under thirty years old. 1697 Drvpes J ire. 
Georg. We 42t_A Steer of two Years old. 1727 Swikt 
Gulliver 1, vi, Those intended for apprentices are dismissed 
at seven years old, 1818 Surtiry Avews fsdane i, xxv, This 
child of twelve years old. 

5. fig. Of long practice and experience 7 some 
specified matter or respect, or as an agent or quali- 
fied person of some kind ; practised, «xperienced, 
skilled ; also, in slang use, Clever, knowing. 

é 1000 EY e's Canons $17 in Thorpe / avs 11.342 Na peut 
wic eald sy, ac bat he cald sy on wisdome. ¢ 1220 Restiary 
ge Old in hise sinnes dern, ¢1315 Suokeuam 52 The sevende 
ordre hys of the prest, .\nd hys tcleped the calde, Cote nant 
of seres,ac of wyt. ss2 Heron, Olde souldier, reteranns, 
588 Suaks. 2. £2. 4. om. i 254 Thou srt an old Lone. 
monger, and speakest skilfully, 1638 Forn Maneies a in, 
My stars, Pthank ye, for bein ignorant, Of what this old- 
in-mischicf can intend! ¢ 1652 Mitton Soan. to Sév Ut. 
Maae, Vane, young in yeares, but in sage counsell old. 
1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5412/3 Fisneces Green, .. an old 
Offender, 1722 Dr For Cod, Sa & 1840) 252 The Germans 
were too old for ns there. 1820 Surtuney Lett. to At. Gis. 
forne 140, E, an old diviner, who know well Every false 
verse of that sweet oracle, 1853 Lyttos /y Vem vim. ii, 
Qld in vices, and mean of soul! 188: Jowerr hues dh. 
I. 152 The Athenians were old sailors and they were only 
beginners. 

b. In various colloq. and slang phrases: as o4/ 
bird, a person who has become knowing throngh 
experience, sfec. an experienced thief; ofd hand 
‘sce D. 4); ofd Fine, SOLDIER, STAGER; 40 Ce oft 
Doe a? ‘a thing). 

1589 {see Doc sé. 153i}. rrr Suarresy. Charac.i1737)F 35 
With the old Stagers no matter whom they meet ina Coach, 
‘tis always Good your Honour! or Good your Lordship! 
1722 De For Cot. Zack (1840) 99 The Captain (was an old 
sIdier at such work, 1784 J. Pottrr Uirtuans Villagers 
It.g Philip, who is an old Robin, as the saying is, demurred 
to the business. 1785 Crmenriann Odserter No. 107 #6 
Uncle Antony was an old dog at a dispute. 1852 C, W. 
Wfosxins) Zadsa 62 Ove word of advice from an told 
file’. 1877 Fire Pears’ /eval Serattude i. 32 In nine cass 
outcf ten an ‘old bird | would betray hinself. 1890 W. A. 
Watrace Oud a Stster? 263 Kvidently the master was an old 
bird, he carefully retraced his steps and bolted the door at 
the foot of the stairs, . 

G. In colloq. nse: = Great, plentiful, abundant, 
exeessive ; ‘grand’. Now chiefly after other ap- 
preciative adjs., as good, grand, high. 

1440 Bone flor. 681 Gode olde fyghtyng was there. 
1590 ‘Taatton News Purgat., Sunday, at masse, there was 
old ringing of bells, rg99 SusKs. Mech Ado v. ii. 98 
Vonders nid coile at hone. @ 1604 Haxmer Chron. fre, 
123 wofe, If they [certain monks] were as fat in those daics 
as most of them proved after, there would have beene old 
frying. 1654 Gayton /"eas. Notes ut, iv. 50 When fifteen 
joines to Seventy, there's old doings (as they say), the Man 
and Wife fining together like January and May day. 1664 
Cotton Scarron. 104 There was old drinking and old 
singing And all the while the Bells were ringing. 1705 
Hickertnoun Priest-cr. ne Wks.1716 TIL. 77 There was old 
Landying, and Cursing, and Fighting, and Railing in 
abundance. 1814 Scott Mav. xviii, So there was old to do 
about ransoming the bridegroom. 1818 — Nob Noy xxnii, 
Tlere's auld ordering and counter-ordering ' muttered Gar. 
schattachin. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss. s.v., Olidtdotugs, 
Breat sport, great feasting—an uncommon display of hos. 

itality. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 1 July 2/2 The lawyers in the 
Pee have had what..we may be allowed tocall a high old 
time, 

II. Belonging to former times or an earlier 
period as well as to the present; long-established. 

7. a. Dating far back into the past; of ancient 
origin; made or formed long ago; also foed. of 
things which have always existed, as elemental 
forces, ete.: Primeval. (In OE. and early ME. 


applied to the Creator.) 

Beowulf gas Peet hyre eald metod este were hearn.gebyrdo. 
c888 K. AEtFarD Boeth, xiv. § 2 Se calda cwide is swide sod 
be mon gefyrn cwad. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24885 Ane huse pe wes 
biclused faste an ald stanene weorc, 1340 Ayend, 104 Me 
zayth he is ine henene.-he ys ald and yknawe and y‘dred 
and yworbssiped and yloued, ¢1350 Ader. §& Dind. 798 
Zoure docturus sain in sawns ful olde, ¢1400 Maunory. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 Scho lies in ane alde castell. 1§96 Suaks. 
Tan. Shr. ut. i. 8= Old fashions please me best. 1634 
Mitton Comus 33 An old, and haughty Nation proud in 
Arms. 1667 — ?. L. 1. 543 A shout that tore Hells Concave, 
and beyoud Frighted the seipe of Chaos and old Night. 
1732 Pore /ss. Wan 1. 158 Who knows but he, whose hand 
the lightning forms, Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings 
the storms? 1863 H. Cox /uséit, 11. iv. 643 His office was as 
old as the time of the Conquest. 1898 772. Brts 23 Apr. 73/3 
The superstition. .is almost as old as the hills, 

b. In personal or other particular ame’ (as 


OLD. 


with agent-noun, etc.): That has long stood s 


some relation to one; that has been such from o 


old ; not new or recent. 

@ 1000 Juliana 623 (Gr.) Wrecad ealdne nid. aizzs Leg. 

‘ath. 1380 Pe deore Drihtin .. toc read to ure alde dusi- 
schipes. ¢1440 ork Alyst. xxii. 63, 1 wolde now som mete 
wer sene For olde acqueyntaunce vs by-twene. ¢ 1470 
Hexay J¥adace 1.7 Ourald ennemys cummyn of Saxonys 
blud. 1g00-z0 Dunsar Peents 1x, 68 To thy auld schervandis 
have an E, That lang hes lippinit into the. 31549 Cospé. 
Scot. vi. 67 Corriandir, that is gude for ane ald hoste. 1706 
Wooden World Dissected (1708) 19 Not purely for their 
presumptuous Assumption of his proper Title, but out of an 
old Grutch. a17z7 Ramsay Judd Langsyne 1 Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot ‘Tho’ they return with scars?_ 18 
R.H. Dana Bef. A/ast xxvi. 86 Many a good ducking in 
the surf, did he get to pay up old scores. 1849 MacavLay 
Hist, Eng. iv. 1.505 In satisfaction of an old debt due to him 
fram the crown. 1875 JoweTr /fafo (ed. 2) 1. 81, 1 have 
a claim upon you as an old friend of your father. 

e@. Known or familiar from of old, or because 


of former association. 

888 K. Everep Boeth, xxxix. § 13 Healdad pa tunglu pa 
ealdan sibbe pe hi on gesceapne waeron, 1122 0. EC tron. an, 
1003 He teah ford pa his ealdan wreneeas,  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Man of Law's 1269 O Sathan enuious.. Wel knowestow to 
wommen the olde way. 1583 Suans. 1. £. 4. ve di. 417 Vet 
1 hane a tricke Of the old raze. 1598 — Merry 1% wii, 22 
Your husband is in his olde lunes [15¢ /o/. lines] againe. 
i6or — Fuld. C. v.i. 63 Ant, Old Cassius still, 1784 Cowra 
Tirccin. 737 Following her old plan, 1820 Suettey //ynen 
to AMlereury |xxxvii, While he conceived another piece of 
fun, One of his old tricks. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Bug. xix. 
IV. 377 The old men had again met inthe old hall. 1865 
Licutroot Galatians (1874) 22 The Apostle had been travel. 
ling over old gratnd. 

8. Used as an expression of familiarity, a. in 
addressing or speaking of persons with whom one 
has an acquaintance of some standing, or whom 
one tieats as such, as in the colloq. o/d bay, chap, 
fellow, man; b. with names of places which one 
has long known, esp. of one’s native country: sce 
also 12h. Often in the collocation good old, a 
collog. or cant expression of commendation or 
appreciation. (Cf. 6.) 

a. rs88Suaks 772. 4.1v. ii. 121 Looke how the blacke slaue 
smiles vpon the father; As who should say, old Lad Iam 
thine owne. 1601 — Zrved. Min ii.g Did she see thee the 
while, old boy, tell me that. 4721 STEELE Speed. No. 17 2 3. 
T never hear him so lavish of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell ‘Frott. 1808 Scott J/arnz. vt. Introd, 81 England was 
merry England, when Old Christmas brought his sports 
again. 2825 C. M. Westmacotr Zag. Sfy 1. 136, | say, old 
fellow, 1892 Punch 24 Aug. 81/2 A fellow who can take a 
joke good-naturedly like you can, old boy. 1885 fds. 
3 Jan. 4 1 You'll be thinking I've got the blue-mouldies, 
old man, 1890 R. Botpernwoon Col. Reformer (18gt) 2>4 
Take another tumbler, old man, 189z Anstey J oces Popul? 
Ser. 11.37 Never mind,old chap. 1898 Dovie Frag. Noroske 
ix. 289 There they go giving the alarm ! Good old Canel 
Corps! 

b. 1596 Suaxs. Faw. Shri. ii ag What happie gale 
Blowes you to Padua heere, fromold Verona? 2639 D. Prat. 
dmpr. Sea iso, | may take upon mee to tell old /ngland. 
1732 Berxecey Adiphr.u. $7 Wath not old England sub- 
sisted for many ages without the help of your notions? 1785 
Burns Cotter's Sat. N?. xix, From scenes like these old 
Scotia’s grandeur springs. 1808 Scott arm. vt. Introd. 63 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, At such high-tide, her 
savoury goose, 1844 Aub. Smitu Adz, Afr. Ledbury (1856) 
J. xii. go There's old Gravesend | 

9. Applied to the devil, a. orig. in reference to 
his primeval character; in OF. se ealda (= ‘the 
old one’); also in particular appellations, as o/d 
serpent, dragon, enemy, adversary, etc. 

@ rooo /.es. 32 (Grein) Se ealda. arz00 Moral Ode 285 
Belsebuh be ealde. erz0o Trin, Coll. Homr, 19: pe alde 
neddre pe bipehte ene and adam. c1z30 Halt Meid. 15 
Nu bihalt te alde feond. 1382 Wycur Nev. xx, 2 The olde 
serpent, that isthe deuel. 1629 Mu.ton Nativity 168 Th’ old 
Dragon under ground. 1638 Siz ‘I. Herpeat Trav. (ed. 2) 
to Soyling their hellish carkasses with juyce .. or what the 
old imposter infatuates them with. 
Man III. 38 Cuffed about by the ‘auld thief’, as they 
styled him. . is 

b. So in various jocose appellations, as ¢/e 
old one, the old GENTLEMAN (272 black) ; ofd Harry, 
Nick, Scratcu, etc. 

1668 R. L'Estraxce Vis. Quew. (1708) 84 They were all 
sent to Old Nick, 2 T. Brown Ws. (1760) ITI. 102, 1 
know not who'll take ‘em for saints, hut the old gentleman in 
black. 176 Smouiert LZ. Greaves i. x, He must have sold 
himself toOld Scratch. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Géoss., 
Owd Harry, Owd Nick, names for the devil. 1785 Burns 
Addr, to Deil i, O thou! whatever title suit thee, Auld 
Ifornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 1824 Hist, Gaming /louses 
5t He would not stick at playing up Old Harry in ever 
possible shape and manner. 1825 J. Nae Bro, Fonathan 1, 
253 His Master..the Old One. 1894 Astiey so Fears 
Lye 1. 213 The balls did whistle round like ‘old Billy’. 

III. Belonging to an age or period now past 
away; ancient; former. 

10. Of or pertaining to the distant past; belongin~ 
to antiquity or to a bygone age; ancient, bygone, 
olden. (Opposed to moderv.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 8 Sume sedon eald witega aras. 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. \xxvi. 5 (Gr.) Pa ie ealde dazas eft gebohte. 
1067 in Kemble Cod. Diff, IV. 202 Swa he on zldum 
timum gelagd was. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 13724 Patt alde follc Off 
Godess hallshe lede. ¢1z05 Lav. 2916 A ban holde dawen 
[e1275 colde daizel 1340 Ayend. 124 An ald filosofe pet 
hette platoun, 1382 Wrettr .Waz/, v. 21 Jee han herde that 
it is said to olde en [1388 elde men, 1526 Tix, vnto them 
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off the olde tyme, 1611 by them of old time]. 241400 Morte 
Arth, 13 Elders of alde tyme. c1qzg Lyoc. Asseuhly of 
Gouts 294 Olde poetys sey she bereth the heruest horne. 
1590 L. Loe vad’ Daies 8 ‘Vhe old antient Romanes had 
..certaine ceremonies. 1591 Suaxs. 1 Hen, VJ, t it 56 
The nine Sibyls of old Rome. 1635 Swax Sfre. Jf. ii. § 3 
11643) 32 The old ancient order of the yeare. 1672 Mitton 
?. RX. 11.178 The Prophets old, who sung thy endless raign. 
1728 Pore Dune. 1.144 A shaggy Tap'sry, worthy to he 
spread On Codrus’ ole or unton’s modern bed. 1784 

owPER J'ask v. 217 Tubal..the Vulcan of old times, 1809 
W. Irving Aaickerd. vu. ix. (1820) 513 The customs and 
manners that prevailed in the ‘good old times’. 1842 
‘Tennyson Golden Vear 65 Old writers push'd the happy 
season Lack, f 

b Relating to past times ; dealing with antiquity. 

a@ CyxewuiF Cris! 1396 Nu ic da ealdan race anforlate 
hu bu at wrestan yfle gehogdes. ¢ 1330 K. Brunne Chron. 
(i810) 1 In Saynt Bede bokes writen er stories olde. 1375 

3annourR Bruce 1. 17 Anlde storys that men redys. 1667 
Mirton /?. £. x1. 386 Wherever stood City of old or modern 
Fame. 1820 Suettey Gidipsus 1. 42 Grasshoppers that live 
on noonday dew, And sung, old annals tel, as sweetly too. 

ce. Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; of 
ancient character, form, or appearance ; antique. 

4381 Cuaucer Part, Foudes 19 It happede me for to he- 
holde Vp on a bok was wrete with letteris olde. 1573-80 
Baret Ade, O69 Men curious in vsing old and ancient 
wordes...datignuarit homines, 1601 Suans, Tovel. Nou. iv. 
44 O fellow come, the song we had last night: Marke it 
Cesario, it is old and pluine. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 324 Some 
by old words to fame have made pretence, Ancients in 
phrase. 4 Westin. Gaz. 11 May 4/2 What they call the 
old blue, the shade seen in old enainelling. 

Associated with ancient times (esp. with 
classical antiquity); renowned in history; esp. in 
poetry, as an epithet with proper nanies. 

€1631 Mittos Arcades 98 On old Lyczeus or Cyllene hoar. 
1710 Pore Hindsor For. 316 From old Belerium to the 
northern main. 1820 Suentev Jf itch of A tas Wii, ‘To glide 
adown old Nilus, when he threads Exypt and /Ethiopia. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) }o 10 It is the old historical 
Jands of Europe that the lover of history longs to explore. 

1l. Belonging to an earlier period (of time, one’s 
life, etc.) or to the carlier or earliest of two or 
more periods, times, or stages; pertaining to an 
earlier condition of things; possessed, occupied, 
practised, etc.at a former time. (Opposed to sez.) 

ar1ooo Phenix 321 Ponne he gewited wongas secan his 
ealdne eard of pisse epel-tyrf. atooo Hlene 1266 (Gr.) 
geogud is secyrred, ald onmedla, ¢ 13975 Se. Leg. Saints ix. 
(Bertholonieus) 149 Mychtyly he put hym owte of his ald 
seingnery. 1508 Dunpar #lpting 320 ‘iow «. geris me .. 
thair ald sin with new schame certify. 1638 Sir T. Herrert 
raz, (ed. 2) 93 He projects the recovery of his old Eparchy 
of Brampore. ¢1647 Mitton Forcers of Conscience 20 New 
Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 1801 Worpswortu 
Resol. & casi iii, The pleasant season did my heart em- 
ploy: My old remembrances went from me wholly, 1842 
Texnvson JVorde d’ Arthur 240 The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. 1893 Max MUtier Theosophy xii. 
(1399) gor In order to bring his old Jewish belief into 
harmony with his new philosophical convictions, 

b, That was or has been (the thing spoken of) 
at a former time. 

1571 Sattr. Povms Ref. xxvii. 54 Ald feyis ar sindle fayth- 
full freindis fund. 1647 Galway Arch. in toth Kef, /List. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 496 Sherriffes and ould Sheriffes to 
goe in their blacke gownes. 1847-9 Hues Friemis in C. 
(1851) 1. 2 Ellesmere the great lawyer, also an old pupil of 
mine. 1894 Hatt. Caixe Manxuian i. xix. 189 fhe old 
master, the college friend of his father. 

12. Distinguishing the thing spoken of from 
something of the same kind newer or more recent : 
Of earlier date, prior in time or occurrence, former, 
previous, Old Year's Day, the last day of the 
old year. 

¢890 O. £. Chron, an. 885 Se Hlobwig was Carles bropur.. 
se Hlopwig was hes aldan Carles sunu. ¢1175 Laméd, Hom, 
87 Pes dei..on bere alde laze. cxz00 Vices & Virtues 27 
Oder newe mone betere dan ald-mone. 1387 Trevisa 
Yigden (Rolls) VIL 407 Al holy writt, pe elde [v.7. olde] 
testament and pe newe. c1q460 Fortescue Ads, §& Lim. 
Mon, ix. (1885) 128 Thai shulde than be vndir a Prince 
double so myghty as was thair old prince. 3548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Baptisn:, Graunte that the olde Adam.. 
maye so be buried, that the newe man _ may be raised vp 
agayne. rg90 Suaxs, A/ia's. WV. t. i. 4 Foure happy daies 
bring in Another Moon! but oh, me thinkes, how slow This 
old Moon wanes. 1611 Bipiy ‘Transl. Pref. 1 The making 
of anew Law for the abrogating of an old. 1671 Mittox 
PR. ww. 278 All the schools Of Aeademics old and new. 
¢1830 Mrs. Cameron flonlston tracts 111. No. 63. 2 Their 
family consisted of a son and three daughters, who were 
brought up more in the old school than is now customary. 
1849 Grote Greece it, Ixvii. (1862) V1. 34 The gradual transi- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middle and 
New Comedy. A 4 

b. With names of countries: Known or in- 
habited at an earlier period, as O/d England (hence 
Old Englander), Old France, Old Spain (opposed 
to the American colonies of Aew Engeand, France, 
Spain; now only Aist.), and similarly in modern 
colonial use, ¢he old country, old home = Great 
Britain. (In O/d England and the like, there is 
often a blending with this of sense 8.) 

The Old Dominion; see Dominion. Old World, the 
Eastern Hemisphere, as opposed to the New World of 
America. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 43 Hee that prizes not Old 
England Graces, as much as New England Ordinances. 
1788 Macens /asurances 1. 393 W. H. Master of the Ship 
called St. George, belonging ta London in old England, 1763 
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OLD. 


Ann. Reg. 121 Pills of exchange drawn by the government 
of Canada on that of Old France. 1780 /éid. 213" New! 
arrived from Old Spain. 1812 Evraminer 28 Dec. 826/1 
General Miranda had sailed .. for Old Spain. 1817 J. 
Braosury Trav. Amer. 321 It gives them au opportunity 
of making enquiries respecting the ‘old country’. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Aster. UL. 93 They are readers: their 
imaginations live in the Old World. 1844 Mrs Houston 
Yacht Voy. Texas WW. 127 Farming details which apply 
..to practice in the ‘Old Country’. 1886 Lowrtn HAs. 
(1890) VI. 243 Je [the founding of Harvard) insured our 
intellectual independence of the Old World. /érd. 156 The 
more conservative universities of the Old Home. 

ce. Old style: see STYLE. Old Christmas Day, 
Oll May-day, Old Michaelmas-day, etc., these days 
according to the computation of old style. 

x85 Hone “very-day Bk. 1324 September 26..Old Holy- 
rood. 1826 /éi, L659 A festival called Beltane. annually 
held in Scotland on old May-day. /dtd. 1315 October 11. 
‘This is ‘Old Michaelmas Day’. 1861 Zysies 16 Feb., The 
old style is still retained in the accounts of Her Majesty's 
‘Treasury. .. The first day of the financial year is the sth of 
Apiil, being old Lady Day. 1863 Book of Days lL. 58 
January 6 Epiphany or Twelfth Day (Odd Christinas Day). 
1bid, 52/2 Auld Hansel Monday, i.e. Handsel Monday old 
style, or the first Monday after the rath of the month 
[January]. 

+ B. adv. In ancient times, long ago. rare—. 

1608 Suaxs. Per. i. Prol. 1 To sing a Song that old was 
sung, From ashes, auntient Gower is come. 

C. 56.1 (elliptical uses of the auj.) 

+1. = Old man, old woman. Oés. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld bat ald 
his penance mak. /éid. xviii. (Egipezanc) 326, & to bat 
auld ne sad scho rathe. 1426 |.vpG, De Guilt. Piler. 13113 
O, thow Olde! what hastow do, Vnwarly me to smyte so? 
1513 DouGias Ae acis 1. ix. [x.] 34 Scho.. Him towart hir hes 
brocht..And sete the auld donnin the haly sete. ¢153z Cr. 
of Loue 280 What doth this olde Thus far ystope in yeres? 

2. pl. (olés). Old ones (of a set or clags); old 


persons, etc. mod. collog. 

1883 Brsaxt Ad/in a Garden fair i. vii. (1885) 167 Young 
clever people. are more difficult to catch than the olds. 2890 
Pall Mail G. 30 Aug. 2/2 Although the ‘Olds’ have been 
the pioncers .. of the movement, the ‘Youngs’ show an 
impatience with them at every mecting. 

3. 7/. (olds). Hops more than two and less than 
four years old, O¢d olds, hops more than four 


years old. 

1892 Daily News 22 Mar. 7/4 Old olds are still selling. 
1898 /éid. 25 June 7/7 Some few transactions aie taking 
place in yearlings and olds. ; $ 

4. = Old time, the olden time; an earlier time 


or period: = Eup 5. Chiefly in mez, tines, days, 


_ ete. of old. 


¢1400 Desir. Troy 10503 He has..desyred my doghter to 
wed, Pollexena the pert, by purpos of olde. 1535 CovEROALE 
Ps, \xxvili.). 5 Then remembred I the tymes of olde, & the 
veares that were past. ¢ 1586 C'TESS PEMBROKE /’s. LXXxvit. 
iv, 1 fell to Phiten the yeares of old. 1635 N. R. 
Camden's Hist, £dz, t. an. ti. 7 Apparrelled in blacke after 
the manner of old. 1784 Cowrer LA. Foseph Hill 58 Some 
few that J have known in days of old. 1845 M~ Pattison 
£iss. (1889 1.10 France..is..rich beyond all others in the 
traces of the nen of old. ‘ P 
b. Advb. phrase. Of off; of old lime, in the 
olden Lime, long since, formerly; also, From old 


days, for a long time (preceding the present). 

1386 Cuavcer Friar’s T. 317 Pay me quod he.. ffor 
dette which that thou owest me of old. 1423 Rolls of 
Parlt, 1V. 406/1 Ye verray and trewe makyng of old 
nsed and continued. 1478 J. Paston in /. Left. 111. 
219, 1 am aqueyntyd with your condycyons of old. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 4 \ntill ane place callit Ecolumkill, 
..Lang of the ald thair wes thair sepultuir. 1599 Suaks. 
Much Ado + i.1465 You alwaies end with a Tades tricke, 
lknow you of old. 1655 Mitton Sonn. Massacre Piedmont, 
Who kept thy trnth so pure of old. 1774 J. Bayan Alythol, 
1. 97 It was the,.sacied place, where of old the everlastin: 
fire was preserved. 1871 R. Extis Catudins i, 4 You of ol 
did hold them Something worthy. 

D. Old- in Comb. ’ 

1, a. With another adj., ia antithetic or conse- 
quential relation, as t o/d-cool, + old-excellent; old- 
new, old-young. b. With a pr.pple., forming an 
adj., as old-growing (growing old), ofd-looking. ce. 
With a pa. pple., in advb. sense ‘of old, long, an- 
ciently’, as ofd-acguainted, -branded, -built, -cut, 
-established, -gathered, -landed, -licensed, -said adjs. 

1592 Suaxs. Kom. § Ful. 1. ii. 20 This night I hold an 
“old accustom’d Feast. 1335 Cranmer Let. to Dean of 
Chapel Royal in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 11. 309 My “old 
acquainted friend, Master Shaxton. 1726 Laoy M. W. 
Monracu Let. to Lady — 16 Aug., This is a very large 
town, but most part of it *old built. 1607 Tourneur Nev. 
Trag. \. ii. Wks. 1878 11. 16 O what it is to haue a *old- 
coole Duke. 60x Cuester Lore’s Mart. cxvii, Those 
carued *old-cnt stonie Images. 1787 Bentuam Def. Usury 
xiii. 141 “Old-established trades. abs Westm. Gaz. 2 Apr. 
6/1 Some of the older-established jobbers refuse to deal for 
cash at all. 1602 F. Herinc Anafomyes 5 In the knowledge 
of Plants they are “old excellent. 1643 ‘I'xare Com, Gen. 
xi. 1 Abraham was old-excellent at it [self-denial]. 4 1586 
Sioney Arcadia, Wks. 1725 I. 61 According to the nature of 
the *old-growing world. 1824 Miss Mitrorn bilage Ser.1. 
(1863) 124 Apart from his *old-looking younger brother. 
1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 235 All the oldest looking, 
shrivelled oak-apples. 2530 Parser. 250/1 *Ould sayd sawe, 
rouerbe, 1570 Marr. Wit & Science v.i.in Hazl. Dedstey 
ty 379 An old-said saw it is..Soon hot, soon cold. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2)s. V., It’s an oud said say, and a truc yan. 

2. Varasynthetic combinations: a. general, as 


old-aged (of old age, aged), old-blooded (having 


OLD. 


old blood), oft-branched, -faced, -hearted, -phrased, 
-sighted, ete., adjs.; hence o/d-sighteduess (~_pres- 
byopia). b. based on some recognized phrase, 
as old-tachelorish (having the character associated 
with an ‘ old bachelor’), of¢-dojish (of the nature 
of an fold boy’); so old-loy-like, old-cattish, old- 
Sogpish, oli-gentlemanly, old-masterly, ehc., adjs. 
old-bachelorship, old-fellowhood (the status of an 
‘old fellow’, e.g. of a college), od?-fagyism, old- 
ladyhoodt, old-liner (one of the ‘old line’), of?- 
lorisi, etc., sbs, See also derivatives of OLD MAID, 


OLD WOMAN, etc. 

158: Sinnny Afol. Poetric (Arb. 31 *Olde-aged experience 
goeth beyond the fine-witted Phylosopher. 1824 Miss 
Mrtrvoro Vidlage Ser. 1, (1863) 198 Every thing was..so 
provokingly in order, so full of naked nicety, so thoroughly 

old-bachelorish. 1832 /ic. Ser. v. 346 Every female present 
. prophesied *old-bachelorship, and all its evils, to the con- 
trivers and performers. 1894 H. Nisper Bush Girl's Rout. 
218 The hauteur ..that woke in his proud, *old-blooded 
breast. 1846 Mus. Gore Sk. Fug. Char, (1852) 143 The 
curious weazened *old-boyish air of this..race of men. 1597 
Dravron Mortimeriados 25 A Forrest of *old-hranched 
Oakes, 1780 Mao, D'Arseay Diary (1842) 1. 303 Don't I 
hegin to talk in an ‘old-cattish manner of cards? 1595 
Suaks. Yoku 1 i. 259 “Vis not the rounder of your *old- 
fac'd walles, Can hide you from our messengers of Warre. 
1848 Thackeray Wan. fair viii, We had now passed into 
the stage of “old felloshuod. His hair was grizzled. 1883 
A. Forpes in 19f/ Cent, Oct. 722 The full side-face whiskers, 
which of late are becoming "old-fogeyish. 1869 Daily News 
30 Jan., (The Quarterly Review) never falls. into tradition, 
routine, or *old-fogyism. 1819 Byron uaz teccxvi, A good 
*old-gentlemanly vice, 1888 /.ady 25 Oct. 374/3 Caps,.. 
charmingly suggestive of pretty “ald-ladyhood. 1884 Boston 
(Mass.) ¥rad. 25 Sept. 2/2 The *old-liners appear to be out 
of the fight. 1880 Academy 14 Aug. 123 So solid and careful 
an *old-lorist. 1882 .i¢henaum No. 2866. 439 This dignified 
and, if the term be allowed, *old-masterly work. 1886 J. 
Cornerr Fad? of Asgard U1. 178 Ie listened to him telling 
of..his *old-phrased caths. 

3. With a sb. (or adj. used absol.), forming an 
altrib. phrase, as ofd-book, old-couniry, old-ivory, 
old-life, old-line (following the old lines), ofd- 
Roman, old-school, old-service, old-lown, etc. See 
also OLD-TIME, OLD-WORLD. 

1862 Buxton 3%. // unter. 235 In the *old-book trade there 
are opportunities for the exercise of ingenuity. Jfod. A 
well-known frequenter of the old-book shops. 1890 7ad/ef 
a1 June 98¢ Grooms in “old-day livery. 1898 Daly News 
2 Dec. 5/1 There is one book exhibited, which .. has put on 
a true “old-ivory tone. 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 51 
That Palaeozoic or *old-life period. 1897 Onding (U.S) 
XXX. 351/2 Vhe return to the old-life routine, 1831 
Cauuvie Sart. Res. 1 vii, *Old-Roman contempt of the 
superfluons. 1886 V. Amer. Rev, July 19 Adam, according 
to this “old-schoo! Calvinism, was the Federal Head, the 
representative of his race. 1894 Heséur. Gaz. 19 Apr. 6/2 
One of the few remaining “old-service gaolers. 


4. Special combs. and phrases: old-bone v., to 


mannre with old bones; told boy, a kind of | 


strong ale; old-clo‘thes-man, a dealer in old or 
second-hand clothes; old-clo'thes-shop, a shop 
for the sale of old clothes; old gentleman: see 
9b, also quot.; + old-grey [Grey 54.5], old man, 
greybeard; old hand, (a) one who has been long 
employed or has experience in any business, one 
who is skilful in doing something (see Hanp sé. 
9); (8) one who has been a convict; also adir76. 
old holder (sce quot.); Old Lady, collectors’ 
name for a species of moth, A/ania maura; old- 
like a., old in appearance (o/s. exc. Sc. and dial.) ; 
+old-sir, old-sire, an old man, an aged sire; 
old-sledge, a game at cards = ALL FouRS!; old- 
soldier v., to ‘come the old soldier over’: see 
SotpiEr 5d.(collog.); Old Sow, the plant Afelzlotus 
cerulea (sweet trefoil), also a local name of Az- 
tennaria margaritacea (pearl cudweed) (Britten & 
H1.); Old Squaw =OLb wire 2; old:standing ¢., 
that has stood or existed long, long-standing; old 
style a., belonging to the old style, old-fashioned ; 
Old Tom, a kind of strong gin. 

1849 Jounston Exper, Agric. 57 On the *old-boned field, 
the crop was four times as bulky as on the unboned field. 
fbid., This old-boning caused a large increase both in the 
turnip and in the corn crops. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brew. 
ty. (ed. 2) 289 Then add to the same new Drinks, with their 
Sediments. and call it *Old-boy, Stout, or Nog. 178% 
Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 2nd Ode to R. A.'s, Like an *Old- 
clothes-Man about London Street! 1781 C. Jounston /fis?. 
¥. Funiper VW. 252 The actor went to dress at his usual 
wardrobe, an “old-clothes shop. 1828 G. Sureton Doings 
in London 77 An‘ *old gentleman’ (a card somewhat larger 
and thicker than the rest of the pack, and now in considerable 
use amongst the ‘legs'). 1582 StanyHurst A2nezs ut. (Arb.) 
64 Hee rested wylful lyk a wayward obstinat “oldgrey. 1785 
Grose Dict. Vulg. T.,*Old hand, knowing or expert in any 
business. 1848 Dickens Demdcy xii, Toots, as an ofd hand, 
had a desk to himself. 1865 ‘'uckek Austral. Story i. 85 
Reformed convicts, or, in the language of their proverbial 
cant, ‘old hands’, 1865 Nixon Peter Perfume 102 ‘ Bosh- 
man',in the old-hand vernacular, signifies a fiddler. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI, 21 Vhe defendants who have desig- 
nated themselves as ‘old-holders—copyholders .. who pay 
one heriot only, though they hold several messuages. 1832 
Rennie Autterfres §& Moths 99, The *Old Lady appears 
the end of July or beginning of August. 1634 W. Tirwnvt 
tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 1.) 34 It is one more *old-like than 
his Father, and as over-worne as a ship. 1855 RKozinson 
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Whitby Gloss., And like, looking old. ‘ He is beginning to 
grow varry aud like. 1586 I. . La Primaud. br Acad. 
1 (1504) 79 Of a crooked Sold.sire, we say that his spirit 
waxeth old with him. 1837 W. Lavine Capt, Bounezitie 1. 
181 [This] threw a temporary stigma upon the game of 
‘*old-sledge'. 1892 Fad! Aladl G. 3 Aug 5/2 Mr. W. R. 
tried to ‘“old solcher* him, but,as Harry said in sententious 
vernacular, ‘1 wasn't having any’. 1855 Morton Cyct 
Agric. I. 421 Afelifotus azurcus.a Swiss plant .. with blue 
blossoms, has a singular porcine odour, whence it is vul- 
garly called **Old Sow's and is the plant which gives the 
peculiar flavour to Schapziger cheese, 1608-9 Mippt.ei0n 
Widow 1 ii, Your college for your ‘old-standing scholar. 
1897 Adléutt’s Syst. Aled. WN. 47 Old-standing cases of 
chronic pericarditis, 1873 Prowsine Ned Cott. Nt-cup 132 
Dignifted And gentry-fashioned “old-style haunts of sleep, 
1895 Aiducat. New Sept. 123 The old-style natoralist had 
been working from time immemorial. 1836-9 Dickexs S4. 
Boz, Gin-shops (892) 171 Great casks... bearing such inscrip- 
tions as §*Old Tom, 549% 1897 Adlbult’s Syst. Med, 1h. 846 
When sweetened and diluted by the retailers gin is known 
as gin cordial or ‘Old ‘Tom’, 


+ Old, 5¢.2 Obs. Forms: a. 2-3 \Sc. 5-6 ald, 
(4alde), 4-6 auld; 8. 4-6 olde, (5 colde , 5- old. 
{Early ME, a@/d, app. a. ON, hf (:-ak?é or aldt), 
gen. sing. aédar, etc, age, an age :—OTent. *aldos 
O.v a. But the Eng. word may be in some, esp. 
later uses, directly from the adj. off in Lng., or 
may be an alteration of ELD sé. after e/7, ofd adj.} 

1. Age, duration of life or existence. 

¢ r200 [see ALD 54 1). : 

2. An age, or secular period of the world. 

€ 1200 fsee Acn sé, 2). 

3. Old age, the advanced stage or period of life ; 
also, The wane of the moon. 

a. ¢12z0§ Lav. 19411 Bruttes hafden muchel mode |. for 
pas kinges alde. @ 1300 Crosor Af, 10969, | and mi wijf on 
ald tas. 1535 Stewart Chron. Seot, 1. 444° Vosaturabill 
bayth in ald and jouth. 

B. [61315 SuoRENAM 2 Wanne man drawith into alde-ward, 
Wel ofte his bones aketh |] ¢ 1386 Craccer Avnt.’s 7. 1284 
He hadde a Beres skyn colblak for old. ¢1420 /adlad. on 
Hush WW. 439 Un old ck of this mone is this moost good, 
142g Seven Sag. (P.) 640 He wille hrynge the adown in 
olde, 1923 Firznnes. //usd. § t2 Let them be sowen in the 
olde of the mone. 1606 Susans. 7. & Cr ut. ii 104 Virgins, 
and Boyes: mid-age and wrinkled old (Qe, elders]. 1616 
Sueen. & Manan. Conntesy: Aavnie s. xiii. 63 They must not 
be gelded..in the old of the Moone. 

+ Old, 7. Oés. Forms: 1 aldian, 2 aldien, 3 
alden, holden, 4-5 oldon, 5-8 old, (6 Sc. auld). 
[ME. ofden = early ME. eden :-Ok. Anglian) 
aldian = WSax. ealdian, f. add, eald, Ol.na.: see 
Eip vw!) zzér. To grow old. 

682g Wesp. Psalter vi. 8 le aldade betwih alle feond mine. 
11975 Lamé, Hoss. 35 Vfel is bet mon aldep. /6id. 109 Peo 
hearte ne alded naul. c1275 Lay. 2937 Fo haldede [¢ 1205 
zldede) be king and failede his mihte. 1382 Wvente 1 J/ace, 
xvi. 3 Nowe I ae oldid [1388 eldid). 1496 Dives y Pap, 
(WwW. de W.) iv. xxvii. 19s/1 As they olde sothey fade. ¢ 1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S.'1.S.) xxxiv. 83 Auldit rubiatouris. 1741 
. Srence Let. 13 Jan. in -tcadenry (1875) 20 Feb, 192/1 The 

retender looks sensibly olded since | was here last. 

Old, obs. f. Won; var. HoLp @., Obs. 

Old Catholic: see Catuotic B. 3 b. 

Olde, obs. f. WELD, a plant used in dyeing. 

Olden (éldén, -d’n), @. [f. OLp 54.2 + -en 4, 

(It has been suggested that the suffix may represent an 
earlier inflexion of off, Cf. Ger. in der atten Zett)) | 

1. Belonging to a bygone age or time; ancient, 
old: esp. in the phr. ‘the olden time’ (Shaks.). 
Hterary and arch. 

41428 Cursor M. 18100 (Trin.) To ende he seide now com 
my sawes Pat I seide hi olden dawes. 1426 AuptLay f'oemts 
22 The goodys of hole cherche .. That other han jeven in 
holdaun dais. 31605 Snaks. Afach ut. iv. 75 Blood hath 
bene shed ere now, i' th’ olden time. 1806 Kxox & Jess 
Corr. }. 305 To talk and write .. like those of ‘olden 
time, 1826 Scott Yales ney Landlord Ser. 1. Introd., 
A young person..who delighted in the collection of olden 
tales and legends. 1837 Loncr. lowers i, In language 

waint and olden. 1848 Croucn Amours de Voy. 1. 79 

the words of the olden-time inspiration. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogitvies xWvi, (1875) 356 Some new bond had made the 
very memory of that olden pledge a sin. 

2. pocitc for OLD a. 1, 2. rare. 

31823 Byron Suan xi xiii, Olden she was—but had been 
very young. 187: R. Exuis Cadul/us xxvii. 1 Boy, young 
caterer of Falernian olden. 

Ilence + O-ldenness, olden quality, antiquity. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 193 The ij* caus is 
that matremony ys to be comend is the oldennysse of hit, 
ffor this ordir ys not nyowely maket, but of oldennys hit 
passith all manner of orderis in erth. 


Olden (GId’n), v. rare. [f. OLD a. + -EN5,] 

1. inxir. To grow old, to become older in appear- 
ance or character, to age. 

1827 Mary Frameton Jrad. (1885) 329 Her face is oldened 
and more sallow. 1848 THackeray Van, Fair xviii, In six 
weeks he oldened more than he had done for fifteen years 
before, 1852 — Esmond 1. ix, She had oldencd..as people 
do who suffer silently great mental pain. 

2. ¢rans. To cause to grow old, to make older 


in appearance or character, to age. 

1850 THACKERAY Pendennis lili, lt was curious how emotion 
seemed to olden him. 1863 Denise Ji. 188 When oldened 
by sorrow he might feel the deep spell that Denise possessed, 

Hence O-ldened, O-ldening f7i/. adjs. 

, 1876 Mas. Wiitney Sights & /1s, 11. xxiv. 525 It was the 
joy of oldening years, 1892 7emple Bar Mag. Dec. 580 
Her friend's oldened and altered looks. 


OLD-FASHIONED. 


Olden, obs. f. Aolden, pa. pple. of Moun vw, 
Older (éeldos), a. and sé. [f. Op a. + -ER3.] 
A. adj. The later ‘levelled’ comparative of 
Oxp, which has superseded the carlier ELDER q.v., 
except in special uses. (The levelling down of 
the comparative appears to have begun with the 
form alter, found already ¢ 1200.) 

1. In the ordinary senses of OLD: Of greater age; 
that has lived or existed longer, of longer existence 
or slanding ; mote ancicnt. 

1205-1610 [sce Auver a. compar), 1g92 Suans. Rove. + 
Ful iv. 127 Young Romeo will be older [Qos, elder] when 
you haue found him. 1601 — Fad. C. ave iit. 31, Foam a 
Souldier, I, Older in practice. Abler then your selfe To make 
Conditions, 1671 Maton Sanson 1489 Vhy Son, Made 
older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 1713 J- Warvis 
Prue Amazons (ed. 2) 54 In June and July, they [wasp>] are 
both older and bolder. 1863 Lynun Ancig. Man 8 Deposits 
of older date. a 1864 Hawtnorxr Septenis felton 11879) 
u4g A house in the older part of the town. Mord. She is 
ten years older than her sister. 

2. In the sense of Enver a compar. tb: the 
older of two of a family, cte.; senior. Only dad. 
_ ©1205 Lay. 3750 OF pan aldre sustren. 1465 Marc. Pasion 
iy /. Lett VW. crs, TV have delyveryd your older sonne xx 
mark. .Med. Se. He is my aufder brother, 

B. 36. ¢1. Al. Predecessors: = knpren Boi. Obs. 

21470 Thetorr Orat, G. flanuineus (Caxton 1421) Fiv, To 
preche of the noble dedes ef thyn clders, T wil... confesse 
that thyn anncestres have be of soverayne anctorite. 

+2. (A person's superior in age, senior «chiefly 
in ff: = Enorr 1h 2. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G.de dz Toro K vj, Trewly this yonge man... 
byleneth the conncey ile of lis older. ¢ 1500 f/ow the fou 
man derned his Pater-Noster go Wael APL P1211 As 
Eo hane herde myne olders tell, 1g62 J. Heyvwoon /'rec. 
(1867) 26. Thane herd of my ne olders. 

+b. A person advanced in life: = Enper 2, 2 b. 
e14qgo Carcraye Si. Aad. v. 863 Oun of the oldeies ageyn 
on-to bir seyth: SO precyous spouse of god !! 

Older, erron. Se. form of oder, EVr wer cons. 

Oldest (owldest’, a. suferd. [f. Oui a. + -EsT.] 
The later ‘levelled’ superlative of OLD, which has 
superseded the earlicr form E:LDEs? in all except 
special uses: see ELDEST a. super? 2.3, 3. 

L. In ordinary senses derived from Orp: Farthest 
advanced in age; first made er produced; most 
ancient : E.LpEsT 1, 3. 

1400 Macnxpey. (1839) iv. 30 Ht is on of the oldest townes 
of the world. 1597 Suaks.2 //en. JE wv. v.127 Haue you 
a Ruffian chat will..comoat ‘Vhe oldest sinnes, the newest 
kinde of wayes. 1605 — Aear y. iii. 325 Vhe oldest bath 
borne most, we that are yong, Shall never see so much. 
1676 Mosees /liad Pref. (5686 7 They that..Jock upon it 
with the oldest specuicles of a Critick, may approve it. 1743 
Berarney & Cussuns Fey. 5. Seas 320 Che oldest Seaman 
on board never saw a nore dismal Prospect. 1790 BurKi 
fr, Rev. 45 Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. 
1838 De Morcan Ass. Prodad. 210 As interest in the latter 
annuity. .when A is the oldest of the three. 

2. Occasionally found in uses properly belonging 
to Expest. Now dial. or czdyar. 

13. 4. £. Alt. P. B. 1333 Bolde Baltazar bat wate his 
barn aldest. ¢1400 Vesér. Tray 11055 Pirrus, Polidamas 
hrother. aldist hut he. 1785 Patey Mor. Pétdes. (1813) 1. xxiie 
225 The not making a will, is a very culpable omission... 
where it leaves daughters, or younger children, at the mercy 
of the oldest son. 1899 7¥4-Bits 12 Aug. 396/3 The oldest 
sister. 

O'ld-fa:ngled, ¢. [f. after newfangled: cf. 
Fanc1e.] Characterized by adherence to what is 
old, old-fashioned. Hence Old-fa‘ngledness. 

1842 Grownine Pied Piper vi, Low it dangled Over his 
vesture so old-fangled. 1872 M.Cottins Wrg. « Mere. 1, 
vi. 208 Old-fangle@ cut glasses. 1894 /arper's Weekly Mag. 
7 Apr. 315 Repelling the new-fangled remedy, [he] resorts 
to the oldest-fangled known. 1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 731/2 
We like better, out of a certain old-fangledness, to turn back 
again to the oft-told stories of Puack’s beginnings. 

Old-farrand: see AULD and FARrRanD 3. 


+ Old-fa:shion, ¢. Cds. [f. Oup @. + Fasurox 
56.) = OLD-FASHIONED, 

1665 Pervs Diary 22 July, I. .viewed the new hall, a new 
old-fashion hall. 1683 Moxon Mech. Eacre, Printing ii. 
P2 They are now accounted old-fashion. 1796 CuarLoTTe 
Sautu Marchmont 111. 67 A high, long, old-fashion room. 


+QO:ld-fashionable, ¢. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = next. Hence O-ld-fa‘shionably adv, 

1764 H. Warote Leit., to G. Montagu to May (1846) 1V. 
420 No. 14.,.looked so old-fashionably, that I ventured to 
give eighteen shillings for it. 1807 E. S, Bareetr Afsing 
Sunt WL. 18 Hypocrisy is decried as old-fashionable and 
useless in this liberal age. 


O:ld-fashioned, 2. [Sce Fasiionep pf¢. 2.7] 

1, Formed or conducted according to the fashion 
of former times; antiquated in form or character. 

1653 WaLton 4 igler ii. 64 They were old fashioned Poctry, 
bur ohaiele good. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing 38 
‘The Old.fashion’d Presses .. used here in England, 2712 
STEELE Sfec?. No. 308 p2 An old-fashioned Grate consumes 
Coals, but gives no Heat. 1897 Mary Kinestey IV. Africa 
345 Good, old-fashioned, long skirts. 

2. Attached to old fashions or ways; 


tastes of former limes. a 
1687 T. Brown Sains in Uproar Wks, 1730 1. 81 Vhose 

old-fashion‘d sparks yonder. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 4 

P97 Will is one of those old-fashioned men cof wit an 

pleasure of the town, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. UX. 

20 People, like me, old fashioned eaough to oa that 
3-2 


having the 


OLD-FASHIONEDLY. 


[ete.], 1866 Gro. 4eLiot /, Holt i, (1868) 15 You have cofse 
back to a family who have old-fashioned notions, 
3. Having the ways of a grown-up person; henee, 
precocious, intelligent, knowing. Chiefly dia/. 
1844 Vorks, Comet 18 (E. D. D.) A sleep-walker.. began 
o'tunin’ on't, as owd-feshioned as if his cen had been wide 


oppen, 1848 Dickens Donzdey xiv, (1858) 96 ‘The little fellow { 


had a fine mind, but was an old-fashioned boy. 
Bernano Jy de ii. 18, | suppose at this age 1 must have 
heen very ofd-fashioned. 1886.5. HW Ztuc. Gloss. s.v., The 
pony was a bit old-fashioned, and could open the gate with 
his mouth. . . 

Hence 0.1d-fa‘shionedly a/z., in an old-fashioned 
manner; Q:1d-fa‘shionedness, the quality or con- 
dition of bein, old-fashioned. 

1819 Blachw. Afag. 1. 590 Old age was the ton—old 
fashionedness the rage. 1853 Mrs. Cartvte “eft. HL. 218 
tc is comfortably hut plainly and old-fashionedly furnished. 
1886 Athenxnnt 27 Man 421/3 She has given a pleasing air 
of old-fashionedness to her language. 

Old field. Land cultivated of old; esp., in 
U.S., cullivated by the Indians, before the coming 
of the white men. 

1656 Kec. of Braintree, Mass. (1886) 7 A highway layed 
out in the old feild for goodman ]Joydin to bring his corne 
out. 1765 J. Bartram Frid. 28 Dec. in Stork etea E£. 
flovida (1766) 12 Landed at Mount-Royal, where there are 
so acres of cleared old fields. 1993 W. Bartram /rareds 54 
‘Their old field and planting Iand extend up and down the 
river, 1896 P. A. Broce Zeon. fist. Virginia 1. 427. 

b. aéirid. in old-field bireh, ‘the American 
variety of the white bireh’ (Cent, Dict.); old-field 
lark, the field-laik ; old-field pine, the frankin- 
cense pine (ffnus Tada), 

1856 Oumstep Slave States 89 Cannot some Vankee con- 
trive a method of concentrating some of the valuable 
properties of this old-ficld pine, so that they may be 
profitably brought into use in more cultivated regions? 

Oldhamite (eu ldimoit). avn. [Named 18*0, 
after Dr. T. Oldham of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] | Meteoric calciusy sulphide of a pate- 
brown colour, found in small spherules. — 

1890 Phil. Trans. 195. 1892 Dana alin. (ed. 6) 65. 

Oldish (eldif),@. [f. O.n a.+-1sHi] Some- 
what old. 

1668-9 Perys Diary 20 Feb., She is an oldish French 
woman. 1775 Map. D'Arstay frarly Diary (1889) 11. 56 
Miss Lake..is a very obliging and sweet-tempered, oldish 
maid. 1798 Crartotte Satu Vag. /Ailos. 1,120.4 common 
cotton gown, an oldish black bonnet. 1855 Darwin in £7 
& Lett. (1887) 11. 47 ‘Time is stipping away, and we are 
getting eldish. 1884 Q. Vicrorra Alore Leaves 189 An 
oldish woman, a character, who worked mea book-marker. 

+ Oldly, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Otp a. + -Lx 1] 
Verging on old age, elderly. 

1382 Weer Zod xii. 23 [32} He shal eymen the se as an 
oldli man |Vulg. guasé scnescenter), 

+Oldly, adv. Obs. [f. OLp a, + -LY2) 

a, In the manner of one that is old. b. In an 
old or bygone manner. ¢. In old time, long ago. 

€1200 Oxmin 1229 Oxe ganngebb haghcliz & aldelike latepp. 
fbid, 2553 Sho toc onn full aldeliz ‘To frayznenn Godess 

fenngell. ¢1440 Bone Flor, 248 He coghyth and oldely 
grones. 1494 Fanvan Chron. vit. 294 This so oldly foundyd 
Ts so surely groundyd That no man maye confounde it. 
rs29 Wotsry in Ellis Ordg. Lett, Ser. 1. 11. 13 With the 
ampliacion of the fee, above that wych ys oldely accustomyd, 
to the summe of xl, 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. § Lpigr. 
(1869) 216 Talke or walke oldfy or newly: ‘Falke and walke 

lainly and trewly. 1582 Sranyvirurst act's wv. (Arb.) 103 

luds mightye be rowling From the chyn oldlye rineld. 

Old maid. ide ‘ 

1. A woman who remains single considerably 
beyond the ordinary marrying age; an elderly 
spinster: usually connoting habitg, characteristic 
of such a condition. 

1530 Pars. 250/1 Oulde mayde, duderdine, 1673 Lady's 
Catting wi. § 5 An old Maid is now..look'd on as the most 
calamitous Creature in nature. 1721 Apuison Sfect. No. 7 
v4 Anold Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours. 1819 
Metropolis W\1.232 The Miss Thing-em-tights, in Golden- 
square—fSusty old maid frumps! 1887 Ruskin Preterita 1). 
x1. 391 She. .spent most of her summers in travel, with another 
wise old maid for companion, : 

2. A name of a bivalve molluse of the family 
Myide, also ealled Gaper or Gaping Clam. 

1865 J. G. Woon Com. Shells of Sea-shore (1869) 23 The 
Common Gaper-shell or Old Maid (Alya arenaria). ..In 
some places the animal is sold for food, and is sold under 
the name of * Old Maid". % 

3. West Indian name of a plant, Vinca rosea. 

1884 Muter Plani.n., Vinca rosea, Madagascar Peri- 
winkle, ‘Old Maid * of the W. Indies. : hy 

4. A simple round game at cards in which one 
card (usually a queen) is removed from the pack 
and the rest distributed among the players, who 
draw cards from one another till all are paired 
except the odd one, the holder of which receives 
this title. 

1891 in Casseli’s Bh, Sports & Past. 865. 

Hence Old-maidhood, -mai-denhood, -mai‘d- 
ship, -mai-denship, the state orcondition of an old 
maid; Old-mai‘dish, -mai‘denish, -mai‘denly 
adjs., like or characteristic of an old maid (hence 
Old-mai-dishness); Old-mni'dery, the habits or 
characteristles of an old maid; Old-mai‘dism, 
emaidenism = ofd-matdhood, old-maidery. 

1898 IVesinz Gaz. 3 Oct. 2/1 The woman [was] one of the 


1874 | 


100 


sort in which *old-maidenhood is writ large on every fold of 
the gown. 1867 J. H. Starting in Fortin, Rev. Oct. 381 
The plain, simple,.. but somewhat ‘old-maidenish and 
loquacious, Herr Professor Kant, 1782 Mrs. Cowtey Sold 
Stroke for Husband 14 Vill the horrors of *old maidenism 
frighten her into civility. 1835 dfes. Cardyle’s Leti. 1. 26 
Thelady, verging on old-maiderdsm. 1784 R. Bace Barkan 
Downs It. 285 She has only a few innocent *old-maidenly 
foibles about her. 1896 Mrs. Cartvn Quaker Grandmother 
34 You know the cross-grained old-maidenly sort of a person 
that fate is. 1984 R. Back Barkam Downs it. 324 Betake 
ourselves to chastity, cards, and scandal, the solid comforts 
cf *old-maidenship. 1804 Somcthing Odd \. 199 Notwith- 
standing the *old-maidery and nialevolence of dear Miss 
Vreddy. 1821 'T. D. Fosuroxe Berkeley ALSS., Inclined to 
parsimonious old maidery. 1883 N. Suerrary Geo. Eliot's 
#iss. (ntrod.14 Marriage for deliv crance from poverty or *old- 
maidhood. 1757 Mas. Gawrirn Lett, Llenry & Frances(1767) 
111. 9 Sensible and agrceahle, but formal and *old-mandish. 
1862 Gifts § Graces x, 114 She was a very methodical and 
old-matdish little lady, 1824 Miss Mivrorn Vidéage Ser. t. 
(1863) 213 If ever she betrayed an atom of *old-maidishness, 
it was on the score uf her caps. 1895 H. Jamus A. f/udson 
ili, 103 Yhere is nothing ke matrimony for curing old- 
maidishness, 1776 Mrs. Decaxy Lett. Ser. 11. Tl. 193 To 
come to the letter so strongly tinctured with *old maidism, 
1893 Semple Bar Mag. XCVI1). £39 He is faddy, almost 
to the puint of ofd-maidisin. 1861 Saf. Aez. 20 July 63 ‘Vill 
.-the chilling threshold of *old maidship has been reached, 


Old man. 

1. 72, A man advanced in life. (Formerly some- 
times as one word.) 

Vhe old man, familiar term for a husband or father. 

€1200 OrmiN 23212 To gan biforenn alde menn Inn alle 
gode Pawess, €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii, (Andreas) 207 
Myn barne,.. to pis aldman enerthand is, c1qoo Desér. 
Troy 126 fat elde man.. Made a son. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Sane. it, 31 Yhere shal no oldeman be in thy house. ¢ 1645 
Mutton Sonn. to Lady Ad. Ley, As that dishonest victory 
At Cheronea,.. Kil'd with report that Old man eloquent. 
1768 Sirens Seat. Yourn, (1778) Ut. 19 (Grace) His wile.. 
join’d her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them, 1848 ‘THackkray J’an. fair 
xviii, His wife..called him..her dear John—her old man— 
her kind old man. 1892 M.C. F. Morrts Mordsh. Folk. 
Valk 8: ST" au'd man—t' au'd woman’ are synonyimous 
with father or mother. 

b. (See quot.) 

1865 Noutledse's Ev. Bay's Ana, 445 The term‘old man’, 
so much applicd by sailors to their commiander,.. was 
hardly aptly applied, seeing the captain was only twenty-five. 

e. As a term of affectionate familiarity: see 
Oup a. 8. 

2. Theol. Unregenerate human nature (OLD a. 12: 
cf. Old Avan). 

1382 Wyetie ZA. iv. 22 Do 3e away vp the firste lynyng 
the olde man. c1qgo tr, Ve fuettatione wm xxxix. 110 
Allas! yit liuep in me pe olde man; he is not all crucified. 
1567 Gude & Godly &. (S.'T.S.) 146 The haly Spreit vs 
geue, Quhilk may our auld man mortifie, 1733 Xevolulion 
Poltticks 1.40 You provoke me to Wrath, and if you should 
raise the old Man, you can't tell what mischief may ensue. 

3. A local name for the Rainbird of Jamaica 
(ffyctornis pluvialis). 

1694 Ray in Lett. L1t, Aen (Camden) 200 The referring of 
the Ofd-enen, or Rain-fowls, to the Cuckow. 1725 SLOANE 
Faniaica it. 313 ‘They are called Old-Men from the light 
brown, or grey colour their downy feathers are of. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds 654. 

4. In Australia: A full-grown male kangaroo. 

1828 P. Cunnincuam V. S. Wades (ed. 3) 11. 151 He.. 
relates. that he has been fortunate cnough to kill az old 
man as he came along. 1873 J. B, Sternexs Black Gra 39 
‘The ‘old man’ flectest of the fleet. 1884 R. Botprewoov 
Melbourne Mem. ii. 24 The fiercest ‘old man' forester 
did not seem to be too heavy weight for her. 

5. A name of the Southernwood (Ariemista 


Abrotanum) ; perh. from its hoary foliage. 

1824 Murs. Cameron Alarten § Scholars ii. 13 She tied up 
two or three pinks and a rose with a bit of old-man and 
some sweetbriar, 1863 Mrs. Gaskuty Sylvia's L. i, A few 
‘berry’ bushes, a black-currant tree or two.. with possibly a 
rose tree and ‘old man growing in the midst. 1884 /larfer'’s 
Alag. July 234/2 Roses, and ‘lad‘s-love’, or ‘ oldanan’. 

6. Afining. An old vein or working which has 
become exhausted or has been abandoned for a 
long time ; also, oreless stuff, waste or rubbish left 


from the working of a mine; see also quot, 1829. 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 225 No miner ought of an 
Old man to set To seek a Lead-mine, or Lead oar to get, 
Untill the Burghmaster a view hath taken And find such 
work an Old work quite forsaken. 1710 Br. Nicotson in 
Hutchinson J/fst. Cuatderdd. (1794) I. 214 A new belly 
was happily discovered before the forehead of the Old Man, 
which proved so rich, that in less than twenty-four hours 
they had filled several sacks with fine and _clean-washed 
mineral. 1747 Hooson Aiiner's Dict. N ivb, Crusht Wholes 
sometimes may be mistaken for Oldman. 1829 Glover's 
dlist. Derby 3, 61 lronstone, in cheeseshaped nodules, con- 
laining septaria of carbonate of iron (Ofd man). 1866 
Jevons Coal Quest. (ed. 2) 300 The thousands of tons of 
cinder and slag—‘old man’ as it is locally called..left by 
the Romans, 

7. Comé, Old man eactus, a Mexican plant 
(Pilocereus or Cerets senilis) with long grey hairs 
covering the top of the stem; + old-man-house, 
a hospital for old men. 

1634 Brereton 7rav. (Chetham Soc.) 49 Here [Haerlem] 
is a most dainty curious old-man-house. x900 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 Another singular product is Pilocereus Senilis, 
or ‘old man cactus’, from Mexico, the body of the plant 
being hidden by long grey hair. , 

8. Combinations of O/d man’s in plant names: 


old man’s beard, (a) a name of the epiphytic 


OLD WIFE. 


plant Zillandsia usneotdes, also called black-moss, 
ong-inoss, and Spanish moss; (#) the ‘Traveller's 
Joy, C lematis Vitalba; (c) the Strawberry Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa; (¢) the South European 
Composite Gerofogon; old man’s eyebrow, 
Drosera binata (7reas. Bot. 1866); old man’s 
head, (a) a name of the pink or earnafion (Dian- 
thus); (6) the old man cactus: see 7. 

1756 P, Browne Yamaica 193 *Old-Man's-Beard, this 
slender parasitica) plant is found upon the trees in many 
parts of Jamaica,..{t is frequently imported from Nort 
\merica for the use of sadlers and coachmakers, 1760 J. 
lee /utrod. Bot. App. 321 Old Man's Beard, Clematis, 
82x Crare W7/d, Aiustr. 3.84 Dig eld man’s beard from 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 1857 Mavnu 
faxpos. Lex., Old Mau's Beard, common name for the 
Gerontopogon. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 321 *Old 
Man’s Head, Dianthus. 1858 Hoae I’eg. Aingd, 341 
Another curious species of this genus is what is popularly 
termed Lhe Old Alan's Head (Cereus senilis) 

Oldnegs (d«'Idnés). [-Ess.] The quality, fact, 
or condition of being old: in any sense of the adj. 

cx000 JEtrric Jfom. 1. 194 We awurpon pe derizendlican 
caldnysse, 1382 Wyetir José, ix. § Olde shvon, the whiche 
to the doom of oldnes ben sowid with patchis. — Ezek. xvi. 
55 Thi sister Sodom and hir dou3tris shulen turne ajen to 
her oldenes, — Nom vii. 6 That we serue in newenesse of 
spirit and not in oldnesse of lettre. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
xvi. xviii, My flesshe which was al dede of oldenes is 
become yonge ageyne. 1540 CoverDaLe Old Faith i. Wks. 
{Parker Soc.) 1. 13 Concerning the antiquity or oldness of 
our christian faith, 1616 Surec. & Markn. Conntrie Farme 

After foure yeares the wild Bore groweth leane throngh 
oldnesse ofage. 1809-z0 CoLeripce /*riexd (1865) 65 low 
shall I avert the scorn of those critics who laugh at the 
oldness of my topics? 1893 J. Pursrorp Loyalty to Christ 
|, 267 Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. 
Oldness and deadness are shaken off. 

Oldster (6«ldsto). [f. Oup a, + -sTER, after 
youngster.) 

1, Nault. A midshipman who is no longer a 
‘youngster’; one of four years’ standing. 

18z9 Marevat #4, Mildmay ti. 34, 1 became the William 
Vell of the party as having been the first to resist the 
pees of the oldsters. 1866 Cords. Afag. Oct. 477 It is 
their duty as ‘oldsters’ to keep the ‘youngsters’ in order. 
1886 Ai Year Round 4 Sept. 105 They, having been young: 
sters and felt the misery of it in their last ship, were 
determined to be oldsters, and let us know it in this. 

2. gen. One who is ne longer a ‘ youngster’, youth, 
or novice; anelderly person; an old stager. collog. 

1848 Dickens Dosey x, Her eyes would play the Devil 
with the youngsters befure long,—‘ and the oldsters too, Sir, 
if you come to that’, added the Major. 1883 1. E. Have 
in Harper's Mag. Jan. 277/2 The carriages appeared fur the 
oldsters, and the youngsters went on foot. 

O'ld-time, 2. Also -times. Of, belonging to, 
or characteristic of the ancient or olden time. 

1824 in Spirtd Pub. Fruds, (1825) 495 Anold-times chamber 
it was, sure enough. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxii. 216, 
I took a Bible..and we went through the old-times service. 
1888 11. C. Lea sist. snguis. 1. 422 Respect for the old- 
time prejudices of the Church, 1894 Archzol. Fred. Mar. 
51 A piece of old-time folk-lore, 

So Old-ti'me-like a., old-fashioned( U/. S.); Ola- 
timer, one whose experience goes back to old 
times ; one of long standing ina place or position ; 
an old-fashioned person or thing (chiefly U.S.) ; 
Old-ti-miness, old-fashioned character. 

1889 Chicago Advance 24 Jan., A small hotel, recommended 
to us as being more old-time-like then the others. 1882 
W. H. Bisnor in /farper's Mag. Dec, a A few swarthy, 
lantern-jawed old-timers hang about the corners. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 34/1 A cutter of some six to cight 
tons..a regular old-limer. 1887 Blackw, Alag. Feb. 224/1 
A picture whose old-timiness would have thrown a Boston 
novelist into ccstasy. 


+O-ldward, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Oly +-wanrp.] 
Having the old tendency. A? ofdward: at the 


old way of action. 

1624 T. Scotr 2nd Pt. Vor Popult 19 OF their old-ward, 
and wonted policy. 1657 Trarr Cowen. #s. evi. 12 Ere 
they were three days older they murmured again; .. they 
were soon at oldward. 

Old wife, old-wife. f , 

1. An old woman. Now usually disparaging (ef. 
Op a. 1¢). (Formerly sometimes as one word.) 

Old wives’ ee story, tale, afoolish story such as is told by 
garrulovs old women. 

1340 Ayenb. 219 A guod ald wyf 
heuene ine one-lepi oure biddinde: banne ssolde do a 
pourond kny3tes..in lang time be hare armes, ?@ 1400 
Morte Arih. 986 Thane answers sir Arthere to that alde 
wyf. 1526 TinpaLe 1 {7 iv. 7 Cast awaye vngostly and 
olde wyves fables [1388 Weir, clde wymmenns fablis; 
1535 CoveRDALE, olde wyuesh fables]. @ 1619 Fornersy 
Atheor. 1. xii. § 2 (1622) 338 Countrymen doe vse to lighten 
their toyling; oldwiues, their spinning;.. by .. musicall 
harmonies. a 1680 Butter Rev. (1759) 1V. 78 So simple 
were those Times, when a grave Sage Could with an Old- 
wive's-Tale instruct the Age. 1711 SHAFTEsB. Charac. 
(1737) 1. 6 A solid system of old-wives storys. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 47 These are the sort of old wives’ tales 
which he sings and recites to us. 

2. A name of the Long-tailed Duck (Hare/da 
glacialis), also called Old Squaw. 

1634 W. Wocn New Lng. I'rosp. (1865) 34 The Oldwives 
be a fonle that never Jeave tatling day or night, somethin 
bigger than a Ducke. 1894 Newron Died. Birds 654 Ol 

uaw and old wife are two. names of the Long-tailed Duck. 
co A name of various fishes, esp. of the families 


ee more of 


OLD-WIFELY. 


Labride (wrasse), Sparide (sea-bream), Balistide 
(fle-fish), and C/upeide (alewife and menhaden). 

1588 Hariot Virginia D iij, There are also .. Oldwines; 
Mollets; Plaice. 1602 Carnw Cornwall 32 Of flat [fish 
there are] Brets, Turbets, Dories, .. Oldwife, Hake. 1655 
Mouret #/ealth's Jinprow. xix. 184 Of Fresh-water Fish.. 
Old wives (because of their muniping and soure countenance) 
are as dainty and wholesome of substance, as they are large 
in body. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 456 A saying .. That 
an Old Wife is the best of fish, and worst of flesh. 1847 
Carpenter Zoot. YI. 41 Several species Jof Laébridz] are 
found upon our own coasts.. known among the fishermen 
by the name of ‘Old Wives of the Sea’. % 

4. A cap or cowl to prevent a chimney from 
smoking. Se. 

1887 Jamieson Suppl, dedd wife..3. The cowl or cover 
of a chimney-can, used as an aid-vent. ; : 

Fence Old-wi'fely, Old-wi'fish @//s., resembling 
or characteristic of an old wife; Old-wi-fery, the 
habits or notions characteristic of an old wife. 

1535 [see quot. 1526in 1). cxgqz A. Avant Anctor. ord 
of God, Hethenyssh, old wiuyssh and capcyus fables. 1802 
D. Simpson Plea Relig. (1834) 210 note, Opposed by a large 
number of old-wifely bishops. 1827 Carivie Geri, Kone, 
II]. 177 This notion he named stuff and old-wifery. 1857 
J. W. Doxatpson Christian Orthod. i 7 note, t Timiv. 7: 
.-Deprecate the irreligions and oldwifish mythologies, 

Old woman. p 

1. #4. A woman advanced in years; hence, 
A person compared disparagingly toan old woman; 
a man of timid and fussy character. b. Among 


the vulgar = Wife (‘my old woman’); mother. C/d — 


woman's fable, tale, story. sce OLD WIFE 1, 

1388 Wren x Fi, iv. 7 Eschewe thou unconenable 
fahlis, and clde wymmenus fablis. 14.. Voc in Wr.-Wiilker 
610/14 Velndana, an old quene or an old wymman. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Repr. v. i. 479 Ecld wommeny's fablis, 1566 
Pater Pad. Pleas. U1. 379 The good olde woman, willing 
to follow hir minde, suffred hir alone. 1709 Arif. Apolio WI, 
No. 22. 2/2 People are apt to call it an Old Woman's Story. 
1722 De For Plague (1754) 24 The old Women, and the 
Phlegmatic Hypochondriac Part of the other Sex, whom 
T could almost call old Women too, 1782 Cowrer -f Fadle 
21 For ravens, though, as birds of omen, ‘hey teach both 
conjurers and old women To tell ns what is to befall. 1880 
Academy 8 May 337 By old women of both sexes. 

2. = OLD WIFE 4, 

1861 Whyte Mewvinne Ashi, ¢/ard. vii 46 A chimney 
adorned with what is called an ‘old woman '—an ingenious 
contrivance to prevent it from smoking. ; 

3. Conb.: + old-woman-honse, a hospital for 
old women: cf. OLp 4AN 7. Also names of plants, 
as old woman's bitter, Picramnia Antidesma, 
and Citharexylum cinereum; old-woman’s tree 
(Jamaica), Quiina jamaicensis (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1634 Deerrton 7raz. (Chetham Soc.) go Here [Haerlem] 
are also five or six old-women-houses. 

llence Old-wo-manish, Old-wo‘manly, -like 
adjs., resembling or characteristic of an old woman ; 
Old-wo'manism, the characteristics of old women; 
Old-wo'manliness, old-womanly quality; Old- 
wo'manry, an old-womanish trait or practice. 

1975 S. J. Pratt Liderad Opin, cxxxiv. (1783) TV. 227 You 
are chained down by an *old womanish veneration, to a set 
ofideas. 1834 Taft's Mag. 1, 661/2 The Cardinal appears 
to be surrounded by a tribe of fools, more idiotic, if possible, 
and old-vomanish than himself. 1828 Aacautfner 59/2 The 
leaven of *old-womanism ..is made up of a tietiand 
prophecy. 1859 Aufobiog. of a teats Sige d 168 There is a 
species of old womanism about many of the provincial 
Magistrates, 1721 AmuERst 7erre Jif, No. 4 (1754)19 A 
great deal more of such “old-woman-like stuff. 1877 
Sunday May. 53 [Girls] go about their business with an air 
of *old-womanliness and selfpossession, 1834 L. Ritcner 
Wand, by Seine 114 note, Why should the bookselling trade 
continue to be fettered by these *old-ewomanly rules? 1882 
Macu, Mag. XLVI. 1953/2 The evils caused by this old- 
womanly kind of legislation. 1828 Scorr Diary 9 Mar. 
in Lockhart, Trifling discussions about antiquarian *old 
womanries. 1892 A. Lane in Long. Mag. XIX. 687 In 
the same receptacle of antiquarian old-womanries. 

Old-world (6uldywaild), a. [The phrase old 
world used attrib. : see WorLD.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things; belonging to, or characteristic of, 
early or bygone times. 

agra Arputnnor Johan Full wm. iv, Silly auld warld 
Ceremonies. 1822 Scott Wigel xiii. 1850 Meriva.e Ror, 
Lmip, (1865) IL. xi. 9 The great old-world cities of Seleucia 
and Babylon. 1858 Gex. P. THomrson Audi AZ. 1. xlvii. 
185 The genus Statesman; which .. seems on the way to 
join the Miegaiheds of old world history. 1876 Ovrpa 
Winter City ix. 257 She watched the simple pastoral old- 
world life around her. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Old World or con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, as opposed to 
the New World or America. 

Hence Old-worrldish a., characteristic of the old 
world; Old-worldism, Old-wo-rldness, old- 


world character or quality. 

1886 W. J. Tucker E. Exrope 417 His notions are old. 
worldish. 2887 Stuart Cumseriaxp Queen's Highway /r. 
Ocean to Ocean 8 Victoria is not a bustling place, neither is 
it sleepy; but there is an air of old-worldism, of quiet 
content about it. 1888 Mas. Huncerrorn /fom. A/rs. 
Vereker 1. i.a There was a tonch of old-worldism, of a com- 
fortabledrowsiness,abouteverything, 1895.4 tantic Afonthly 
Mar. 410 There is a sort of modern oldworldness. 

Ole, variant of OLLa 2, palm-leaf. 


Olea, obs. f. O10; var. Orta 1, pot, stew. 
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Oleaceous (li\é'fos), a. Alot. [f. mod.L. 
Oledce-w, {, olea olive-trce : see -Ackous.] Uelong- 
ing to the Natural Order O/eacex, comprising trees 
and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions; the typical 
genus is O/ea, the Olive, 

1857 in Mayne Lagos. Ler. | 

Oleaginous (6#l/jce'dginos\, z. [ad. F. olvagin- 
eux, -euse, 1. L. oledgin-us, -dgineus, -dginius, of 
or pertaining to o/ea the olive-trec; cf. (late) 1. 
oleagina the olive (Venant. Fort. ¢ 600); also med. 
L. oledgo, -dgin-em oily matter, such as in the bath 
was scraped from the oiled bodies of wrestlers.] 

1, llaving the nature or properties of oil; con- 
taining oil or an oily substance; oily, fatty. greasy. 

3634 ‘I. Jounson Parcy's Chirurg, xxvi. xxiv. 11678) 645 
There are three differeuces of these oleaginous juices, 1718 
CutamBertaynn Aedig. /Ailos (1730) be xi. $14 Receptacles 
of a fat, or oleayinous Matter. 1799 Kirwan Gea. dss. 332 
The soft olenginous state of the shales on which they are 
found. 1875 Miss irsppon Str. Word? 1. i 2 Like the 
olexginous scum that pollutes the surface of a city river. 

b. Producing oil. 

1696 Pritiirs (ed. 5), Oeaginons,..out of which Oyl may 
be press’d. rgazur. J'omet's Hist. Prugs bo 154 Waving in 
it a litde oleaginous Kernel. 1848 Mint. Po. Aeon. To 
i, § 3.43 Growing flaa, hemp. cleaginons plants. 188: 
Muivart Ca# 296 Sebaceous and oleaginous glands. 

2. fig. = OWY 3. 

1859 Faxrar Fudan dfome xx 235 The lank party who 
snufties the responses with such oleaginous sanctimony. 

Tlence + Oleagi‘nity, } Oleagino'sity, Olea‘ gin- 
ousness, } Olea‘giny, the quality of being olc- 
aginous, oily nature. 

1657 G, Starkey //edmont’s Wind. 314 One part of Meali 
will turn two or three parts of oh into meer Salt, without 
any the least oleaginity. 1678 R. R[cssecn] Geer ty. di. 248 
The first Property of Differencies of the Medicine is 
Oleaginy. 1680 Bovis Produc. Chen, Princ. w. 66 In 
speaking of the Oleaginousness of Urinous Spirits, 1694 
Satmon Bate’s Dispens, (1713) 126/1 Filtering and exhalmyg 
it to an Oleaginosity. 1861 J. Lamont Seasons ww, Sere 
horses v. 69 From its olvaginousness it soon finds its uwa 
level inthe casky 

Oleander (/jendaa). [a, med.L. oleander, in 
F. olfandre (15th c. in Matz.-Darm.), It. ofeandro, 
Sp. eloendro, Pg. loendro ; origin obseure. 

Conjectured hy Diez to be a further corruption of doran- 
drum, recorded as_a vulgar corruption of rhododendron, 
drum, by Isidove Origines xvu. vii. 54 Rhododendron [vr 
vodandrum) quod corrupte donrndrum |v.r. deurandrum) 
vocatur, quod est foliis /a#ré similibus, flore ut rosa, arbor 
venenata ’. (Cf the Fr. name dise7er-rose.) Du Cange ciles 
also the form dauridend run, or danricndrtem ; the latter may 
have given a further Romanic series daxre- or forcandro, 
lorcandro, Cvdeandro (t' being taken as the article, and the 
final form perh. influenced by eéea olive, odeastrum: cf. 
Alphita ‘ Od/andram ice. siluestris olca.)] ‘ 

An evergreen poisonous shrub, Nestea Olcander 
(N.O. Afocynacea), a native of the Levant, with 
leathery lanceolate leaves, cultivated for its hand- 
some red or white flowers; also called rose-bay. 
Hence, by extension, any shrub of the genns 
Nerium, as the sweet oleander, MV. odorunt, a 
native of India, with fragrant flowers. 

Je 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 192 Do berto white 
Nearge, ellehorum nigrum, alumen vetus, oleandrum ana.] 
1548 Turner Names of /erées 56 Nerion otherwyse called 
Rhododendron, and Rhododaphue .. It maye be called iu 
englishe Rose bay tree or rose Laurel. ‘This tree is named 
of some oleander. 1562 — /ferbad 1. 65 The floures and the 
lenes of oleander ar poyson. 1671 Suisxer, //olyander, sic 
seribit Blake, credo idem quod Oleander. 17853 Maxtyx 
Rousseau's Bot, xvi. (1795) 214 The Oleander is one of the 
most beautiful plants of this tribe—Comtorta. 1816 Kirsy & 
Sp, Lutouroéd. (1818) 11. xx. 180 Theoleander..yields a honey 
that proves fatal to thousands of imprudent flies. 1852 
Conyeeare & H. St, Pad (1862) 1. vi. 158 The olednder, 
‘the favourite flower of the Levantine Midsummer’, abounds 
in the lower water courses. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as oleander-bud, -trees 
oleander-fern, a fern of the genus O/eandra, hav- 


ing fronds resembling the leaves of the oleander. 

1682 Wuetea Journ, Greece 1.72 Wild-Vines..and Ole- 
ander-trees, 1859 W. H. Grecory £eyft IL. 2t7 Water- 
courses, with oleander coverts, 1884 Minter Planter, 
Otcandra neritformis, Oleander-Fern. 1884 Rita Vivienne 
vii, The crimson glory of the oleander-buds. 


Oleandrine (li\endrein). Chem. [f.pree. + 
-Ink5,] A yellow, bitter, poisonous alkaloid, the 
active principle of the leaves, etc. of the oleander. 

1885 in J. Tuomas Mfed, Dict. :892in Moatey & Muir 
Watts’ Dict. Chem. 

Oleaster (slécrstox). Also 5 oli-. a. L. 
oleaster, f, olea olive-tree: see -ASTER.] a. The 
true Wild Olive (O/ea Oleasier), the wild variety 
(or sub-species) of the cultivated Olive, with more 
or less thorny branches and small worthless frnit. 
b, A small tree of the genus E/wagnus, a native 
of southern Europe and some parts of Asia, some- 
what resembling the preceding, with abundance of 
fragrant yellow flowers, and reddish-brown inedible 
fruit; also called IVrid Olive. 

[e 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 90 Gecnuwa Infestice & ellenrinde 
& oleastrum, beet is, wilde elebeam.] 1398 Txevisa Barth, 
De P. Re xvi, cxiii. (1495) 676 Oliaster is a wilde oliue tree 
and hath that name for he is lyke to the oline tree: but the 


lenes thereof ben broder and this tree is bareyne and bytter 
and not tilthed. ¢1420 Padiad. on Husb. ww. 115 Bareyn yf 
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thin oliaster be, 1671 Santon Sy, Wed. Wie xxii. 414. 1731-3 
Mitter Gard. Dict. >. Odea, The Oleaster is very hardy, 
and will endure the severest Cold of our Climate..This will 
growto the Height of siateen or cightcen Feet... During the 
Season of its Flowering, (which is in June) it perfumes the 
circumambient Air to a great Distance. 185 Stnct.nion 
Virgid 1. 183 Let the palm Or a huge oleaster th’ onter 
court O'ershadow, 1874 Farcar Christ (188t! 212 Ue had 
found in the oleaster what He had not found in the olive. 

Ilence | Oleastral, -ial a. (és.. pertaining to a 
wild olive (with allusion to Rom. xi. 17). 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon 1602) 81 Seditions factions, 
and viaaturall dispositions, sprong ont of oleastiiall grates 
amongst ts. 

Oleate Gul). Chenzand Pharm, [f Oleic 
+-ATET] A salt of oleic acid; also applicd to 
pharmaceutical preparations composed of alka- 
loids, or mclallic oxides or salts, dissolved in this. 

1832 1. PL Joxes Couzers. Chem, xxx. 303 Soup mude 
with potash may be considered as un oleate and margarate 
of that alkali, 1841 eaxpe Wau. Chen. (ed. 5 trgt Vhe 
solution now contains pure oleae of potiasa. 1869 EA 
Panties /ract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 46 When an alkaline ol 
is mised with pure water. 1899 G. M'Gowan tr Bernihsen's 
Organ, Chen, 177 Soaps cousist of the alkaline salts of 
palinitic, stearic, and olewe acids, hard soaps containing suds 
salts, chiefly uf the solid acids, while suft suaps contain 
potash salts, pringipally oles 

t O-leated, ff/.a. Obs. rare). [f. 1. oledt-us 
oiled, preserved in oi] + -ep.] Oiled. 

2661 Loven (76st, lain. oy Mii. 418-9 It's cured. by 
vomit with an oleated feather. 

Olebanum, obs. form of OLIBANUM. 


WOlecranon sel/kréngn). Anat, Also 8 
“num. [a Gr. @Adéxpavoyv, shortened from daAerd- 
xpavov head or point of the elbow, f. @Aévy elbow 
+ Kpaviov head, skull, cranium.] ‘The process or 
apophysis at the upper end of the ulna, forminy 
the bony prominence at the elbow. 

. 3727-43 Ciamnens Cyd sv, The olecranum is received 
into the hind sinus cf the lower end of the bumerus. 1741 
Moxro ele! yes ted. 3) 248 ‘The. Cavity lodges the 
Olecranon in the Extensions of that Member. 1804 A\uLRNe Hy 
Suey, Obs. gg A girl.had a collection of fluid under the 
triceps eatensor cubiti, near the olecranon, 1836-9 Voor 
Cyc. Anat. V1, 03/1 Posteriorly, the olecranon forms a 
remarkable prominence. ioe 

b, atérié., as olecranon fossa, the depression in 
the humerus into which the olecranon fits when 
the arm is extended; 0. process = o/ecranon. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Wade MV. (ed. 2) 66 Bounding the 
greater sigmoid notch posteriorly is the olecranon process. 
1879 tr. De Ouatrefages fiom, Spec. 57 Desmoulins regarded 
the perforation of the olecranon process as one of the most 
decided characters of his Austro-Africin species of man. 

llence Qlecra‘nal, Olecra‘nial, Olecra‘nian 
adjs., pertaining to the olecranon; Olecra‘noid a., 
‘resembling the olecranon’ (Syd. Soe. Sex.), but 
ctron. used for ofecranal. 

1831 R. Knox Clognet's Anat. 689 ‘Vhe other passes back- 
wards into the olecranal cavity. 1857 Duxciison Jéed. Lea. 
940 These two eminences are separated..by the greater 
sigmoid, or semilunar fossa, or olecranoid cavity. 1882 
Mivaut Caé g3 The olecranal or anconeal fossa, 1883 
N. Jory Man tefore Aletads ur. viii. 353 The olecranian 
cavity is often perforated. 1892 Syd. Sec. Lex., Olecraniat. 

Olefactible, obs. variant of OLFACTIBLE @. 
Olefiant (lipijint, ol# fant), @ Chem. [a. 
F, of’fiant, in gaz oléfiant, the name given in 1795 
by the Jutch chemists, Deiman, Paets yan Troost- 
wyk, Bondt, and Lauwerenburgh (Cre//. clan. 1795 
Tl. 195, 310, 430); in form a pr. pple. of a vb. 
‘oléfer’ to make oil, to ‘olefy’.] dt. Making or 
forming oil: ‘only in Olefiant gas: the name 
originally given lo heavy carburetted hydrogen or 
ETHYLENE (C,H,), from ils forming with chlorine 
an oily liquid (‘ Dutch oi)’, ‘ D. liquid’). 

1807 ‘I. Tutomson Chem. (ed. 3) IL. 413 This gas, which 
was first examined by the Dutch chemists, received from 
them the name of olefiant gas, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. iii. (1814) 124 Olefiant gas burns with a bright white 
light. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 166 Olefiant gas 
is colonrless, neutral, and Lut slightly soluble in water. 1877 
— fownes’ OrgeChem. VW, 56 Ethene, or Ethylene, CoH, 
also called Olcfiant gas,..unites readily with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, forming oily liquids. 
Olefine (alin). Chen. Also -in. [f. Oux- 
FIANT with ending -1NE®.] The general name for 
the series of hydrocarbons homologous with ole- 
fiant gas or ethylene, having the general formula 
Cn Hy,3 forming with chlorine and bromine oily 
dichlorides and dibromides analogous to Dutch 
liquid (sce prec.). Also aftrih., as olefine series, 

1860 F. Gutta in Frat. Chem. Soc. [I] XI, 109 The 
isolation of the so-called organic radicals, the hydrides of the 
olefines, 1866 Roscoe £vem. Chem. 290 The higher carbon 
series yield olefines corresponding to ethylene, 1873 Watrs 
Fownes' Chen (ed. 11) 552 Olefines are polymeric. ae 
Sctortemmer Kise & Devel. Organ, Chem. (1894), The 
second series we call, with Guthrie, the Olefines, after the 
initial member which was first known as olefiant gas. 1899 
E. F. Ssutu Richter's Organ. Chem. 1.89 Cs Hm: Olefines, 


Alkylens, Alkenes. 

Oleic (elfik, Glik), a. Chen. [f. L. oleoum 
oil +-ic.] Jit. Pertaining to or derived from 
oil; spec. in Oleic acid: one of the fatty acids 
(CygH,,O,), occurring in most fats, and a con- 


OLEIFEROUS. 


stituent of most soaps; obtained as an oily liquid, 
colourless, tasteless, and inodorous (when pure) ; 
also called efaie acid; in pl. extended to the 
series of acids to which this belongs: see quot. 

1899. Oleic ether: a general name for the oleates 
of hydrocarbon radicals, ¢sp. oleate of cthyl, 
Cy gh 59(Cy113)O,. 

1819 J. G, Cutoren Chem. Anal. 315 Oleic acid was 
obtained by Chevreul from the soluble portion of the soap 
formed with hog's lard and potassa, 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIX. 309 One of three acids, either the oleic, margaritic, 
nr cetic. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 192 Oleic acid 
crystallises from alcoholic solution in dazzling white needles. 
fbid. 195 Oleate of Ethyl or Oleic Ether. .is a colourless 
liquid of specific gravity 0°87 at 18°. 1871 Roscoe “lem. 
Clone 387 The natural oils and fats are all compounds of 
glycerin, chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids. 1894 
Daily Graphic 20 Apr. 13/2 The smoothing of troubled 
waters by means of oil has been recently scientifically 
investigated, ..che quieting effect of all oils or soaps nsed is 
in direct proportion to the amount of free oleic acid they 
contain. 1899 E. FL Ssitu Avedter's Organ. Chent. 276 
Oleic Acids, Olefine Monocarhonylic Acids, C1 Hon CO2 H. 
The acids of this series, bearing the name Olrre Actids, 
because oleic acid belongs to them, differ from the fatty acids 
by containing two atoms of hydrogen less than the latter. 

Oleiferous (duliifres), @ Also erron. oli- 
ferous. [f. L. type *oleifer, f. ole-rem oil: see 
+I-FEROUS.] Produneiag oil. 

1804 Med. Yrnl. XM. 93 The oliferous Chinese radish. .is 
much cultivated in Piedmont and the Milanese. 1849 
Menentson Siluria xviii, (1854) 443 The..limestones of 
Trenton, which are more or less oletferous from Quebec to 
the Manitoulin Islands. 1857 Viviscstone /raz. av. 272 
Castor-oil-plant or various other oliferous seeds. 

Olein (@lé,in). Chem. [Named oldie by Chev- 
reul, f. 1. ofe-zue oil + -1n!, after glycerin.) 

l. Chem. The trioleate of glyceryl, C, 11; 
(C,,14,,0,)., one of the most widely diffused of the 
natural fats, obtained as a colourless oily liquid, 
solidifying at —6°C.; also called e/azz. In fi. 
applied to the oleates of glyceryl or glycerides 
of oleic acid in general; the above being dis- 
tinctively called drtfoletn. 

1838 T. THomsox Chem. Org. Bodies 126 Olcin is white, very 
Yiquid, and lighter than water. ¢ 186g Leruvey in Crre. Sc. 
I. 94/1 Tallow consists of several fats; one of which (oleine) 
is liquid at ordinary temperatures, 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chew. VV. 179 [Drying oils] contain an olein different from 
that of the non-dryii:g ols, and yielding by saponification, 
not oleic, but linoleic acid or an acid stmilar thereto. 

2. (See quots. | 

1893 THorre Dict, Appl. Chem. U1. 59/1 Olein. is anplied 
commercially to any liquid oil obtained from partly solid 
oils by pressure. .. The product of the cold pressing of cocoa- 
nut and palm oil is known as ‘cocoanut olein ‘and ‘palm 
olcin “respectively, /dfd. 36 An impure oleic acid, known 
as olefin or wool oil, and employed for oiling wool, and for 
making Iubricants and soaps, is prepared from the ‘ Vork- 
shire grease obtained from the soap used in cleaning... 
fibre~, yarns, and cloth. 

+ Oleity. Obs. rare—°. [ad L. oleitas, f. olea 
olive. 

1656 Brouxt Glossogr., Oleity (olcitas), the time of gathering 
Olives, or the Olives when they are gather‘d to make oy! of; 
also oyliness. 

+ Olen, ollen. 04s. [Russ. o1eMb olen’ deer, 
stag = OSlav. felvn?, Pol. jelen, Lith. énés, OLith. 
éliends stag; whence Ger. elen, elend, elendthier, 
transf. to the elk (Russ. Zs’, Pol. /of): see also 
E,anp, Entay, En.exp.] A red deer, a stag. 

1sor G. Fretcner Russe Comm. (Hakluyt Soc) 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh [=elk], the olles 
{=stag], the wild horse. 1598 Haxtuyr Voy. I. 284 He 
commanded them to kille fiue Olens or great Deere, /did. 

37 Samoeds .. whose meate is flesh of Oleus or Harts, and 
ie nh. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage w. xvii. 431 They worship 
the Sunne, the Ollen and the Losy felk], and such like. 

+ Ole-nght. [O prep. b and Lenctu 16.) Afar. 

1340 Hamrove Psalter xxxvii 12 Pai pat ware diside me 
stode olenght. 

Olent (lént), 2. rare. [ad. L. olént-ent, pr. 
pple. of o/ére to smell.] Smelling, giving out a 


smell or seent. 

1 Torsrur Four-/, Beasts (1653) 176 Martial catleth it 
[the fox] offdam vulpen—an olent or smelling beast. 183 
Fraser's Alag. 1V. 523 ‘Vhe whole number is disgustin: 
olent of parliamentary affairs. 1868 Browninc Arng & Bh 
tx. 313 The cup, he fa butterfly) quaffs at, lay with olent 
breast Open to gnat, midge, bee and moth as well. 

-olent, suffix of words from L., as sangeinolent, 
winolent, violent: see ~ULENT. 

Oleo (é0'lic). 

1. Commercial contraction for OLEOMARGARINE, 
esp. in the U.S. sense of artificial butter or Man- 
GARINE. 

1884 Datly News 11 Dec. 3/6 There is one firm in London 
which is able to turn out from ten to twenty tons of this 
valuable oleo per week. 1888 /'2di Wall G. 26 Jan. 12/1 
When the law [of Iowa] coinpetled the sale of ‘oleo * for what 
it was. ..From 2c. to 3c. per pound more has been realized 
for tbe summer make of butter than wonld have been were 
it not for the Soleo’ Jaw. ; 

2. Olco of]; a name given (esp. in U.S.) to 
OLEOMARGARINE (in the Eng. and Fr. sease). 

1893 Tuorre Dict, Appl. Chem. Il. 59 Pressure is 
gradually applied, and the expressed oi! constitutes the 
“oleo oil’, .. a soft, granular, tasteless, and nearly colonrless 
fat. The hard fat remaining in the filter bags forms the 


° 


, detestable art of Oleography. 1875 tr. logel’s Chem. 


| graphy. 
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OLERICULTURE. 


* ‘beef’ or oleo-stearin..sold to the soap and candle makers, | 1872 A/vniteuw Scient. 742 C'est avec l’oléo-margatine 


a 1895 West. Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/2 In this country .. they 
use oleo oil, or any other foreign fat, in order to make as 
_ Close and good an imitation fof cheese] as they can. 
' Oleo, obs, form of Onto. 


Oleo- (6ul/o), used a. as combining form of L. 
oleum oil, in various technical and scientific deriva- 
| tives and compounds. [Cf. late 1. o/comella, olco- 

selinon, in Isidore Orig., a450.] The chief of 

these appear in their places as main words; the 
following are other examples. 

| O-leodu:ct [aficr aguedue?], a duct or channel for 
the conveyance of oil from an oil-well or oil-ficld. 

O leoje‘ctor, an automatic apparatus for injecting 

oil for lubrication. Oleo-meter [-METER], an in- 

strmment for determining the density, and so the 
purity, Ofoils; =ELLomEeTER. O-leoptene, Chev. 
en arqvos Winged, volatile], the liquid part of 

a volatile oil; = Exzoprene (Webster, 1864). 

O leorefracto‘meter, an instrument for measuring 

the refractive power of vils. || O'leosacccharum 

[mod.L., £ L. seccharum sugar}, a pharmacentical 

preparation made by triturating an essential oil 

with sugar. 

b. as comb. form of ofeic, oletz, as in Ol.Eo- 
MARGARINE: so oleo-falmilin, oleo-slearin (see 
Ox£0 of/, quot. 1893). Oleophosphorric a. Che. 
in oleaphosphoric actd, ‘a phosphoreited fatty acid 
contained in the brain’ (Watts Dicé. Chem.). 

1886 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 11/1 The Government decided 
upon the construction of an *oleoduct..."The line must start 
from Raku, but the terminal point on the Black Sea is left 
open for the present. 1884 S/ealdth Eachié, Catal vi0/t 
Patent “Oleojector for Jubricating steam engine cylinders. 
186: Huime tr. Moguin-Zandon wu. ut.i, 105 Cod-liver oil.. 
should stand at 392° of Lefebvre’s *olevineter. 1866-77 
Warts Diet. Cheut, IV. 131 Lefebvre..has constructed. .a 
hy:lrometer of pecnliar construction, called an oleometer, 
having a very large cylindrical buib and a very long stem, 
on which are inscribed densitics from o8 to oy4 for the 
lvmperalure 15 , each density corresponding 10 that of a 
commercial oil. 1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. IM. 587/2 
A peculiar fatty acid called *oleophosphoric, 1873 Ravre 
f“hys, Chem. 18 Oleophosphoric Acid is a yetlowish gummy 
substance, composed of oleic avid, glycerin, and phosphoric 
acid. 1897 July News 2 Oct. 2/5 This..is an *oleore- 
fractometer..whose business it is to tell..the truth about 
our butter, our oil, our fat. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller th. vi. 
(1760) 131 Take some fine Loaf Sugar and. .Oil,..rub them 
well together ina Glass Mortar, which is what the Chemists 
call making an *Oleosaccharum. 

Oleograph (é"lidgraf). [f. OLEo- + -GraPH.] 
A picture printed in oil-colours in imitation of an 
oil-painting. Hence O:leogra‘phie a., perlaining 
to oleographs or oleography; of the nature of or 
resembling an oleograph. 

1880 Wesster Suppl., Olcograph. 1885 Pall Ala’l G. 
t June 6/1 Conventional oleograpnic enlargements of indi- 
vidual figures, 1892 Athenanm 2 July 33/1 Itis oleographic 
in its delincations of the gushing aspirations of the school- 
room miss, 1897 Mary Kincsiey I, Africa 412 Framed 
oleographs of English farmyard scenes, 

Oleography (l’ipgrifi), [f. Onno- + 
-GRAPHY.] ‘The art or process of printing pictures 
in oil-colours, by a method of chromolithography. 

1873 Contemp. Kez. XXII. 270 They wonld siiEley the 

tghi 
xv. 250 We must express an adverse opinion against oleo- 


Oleomargarine (6: l/omiugarm, -in).  [f. 
Otro- b + MarcaringE. Often mispronounced 
(-ma‘adzarin), as if spelt -argertne.] 

A fatty substance obtained by extracting the 
liquid portion from clarified beef fat by pressure, 
and allowing it to solidify; with the addition of 
butyrin, or more or less admixture of butter, milk, 
etc. and sometimes of refined lard, it forms a sub- 
stitute for natural butter, formerly sold as dudéer{ne, 
but now legally called in Great Britain (also in 
France, Germany, Denmark, etc.) margarine. 

In U.S., olecomargarine, popularly olco, is the recognized 
name of the commercial product, the expressed fat being 
distinguished as odeo-orl. 

The name of¢e-margarine was applied as early as_1854 
by the French chemist Berthelot (4a. Chim. Phys. XL. 
242 footnote) to a solid substance obtained ¢ 1838 by Pelouze 
and Boudet (Comptes Rendus V11. 5) from olive oil, which 
was regarded asa combination of the oféfae and ‘ margarine’ 
of Chevreul and Berthelot. (See Maxcarine.) According 

| to the view then held, oléfne, ‘margarine’, and sféarine, 

| were regarded as the essential constituents of animal fat. 

| As butter, or the fat of milk, consists according to Chevreul 
mainly of oféine and ‘ margarine’, with a small amount of 
bntyrin and allied principles, M. Mége-Mounriés in 1869-71 
experimented on its artificial production by the extraction 
of the ol¢ine and ‘margarine’ from animal fat, with sub- 
sequent processes for the addition of bntyrin, ete. Hence 

| the name oféo-margarine for the supposed combination of 

) oldine and ‘ margarine “thus extracted As further research 
has shown that neither the ‘sazzarine' of Chevreul, nor 
the ofdo-snargarine of Berthelot are definite chemical sud- 
stances, these naines are no longer in chemical use, and 
‘oleo-margarine’ has only a manufacturing or commercial 
use for the fatty substance described above, or (as in U.S.) for 
the artificial butter (MARGARINE) made from it. 

[1871 Ser. Amer, 26 Aug. 129 Since 1869 M. Mége has 
endeavoured to ntilize the oleine and margarine obtained on 
pressing animal! fatty matters in the manufacture of stearine. 


que M. Mége fabrigue son beurre économique, 1873 
Lbein Patent Specif. No. 3477.6 A perfect combination ae 
‘oleine margarine’ and ale is effected.) 1873 U.S. Patent 
Sfecif. No. 146,012 In order to separate the oleomargarine 
from the stearine, separated crystallizers or crystallizations, 
at unequal temperatures have EatA already employed. 1873 
Ser. Aster. 18 Oct. 246 The manufacture of artificial butter 
by the ‘Oleomargarine Manufacturing Company’ 1881 
Law of illinois State in Chicago Times 4 June, No person 
shall mix oleomargarine..with any butter or cheese... with- 
out distinctly marking..the article or package, 1881-82 
[see Butrerrne], 1888 Bryce Amer Commi. VW. 201 
Bills .. prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine as butter. 
1891 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chem. V1. 517/2 The greater pro- 
portion of the oleomargarine extracted in America and 
elsewhere is, however, exported dircet to Holland, to be 
there converted into margarine. /4fd. 518/1 ‘The term 
Soleomargarine’ should be confined to the animal oil used 
in making margarine. 2 Perxin & Kireinc Organic 
Chent. ix, 170 Artificial nares or margarine, is prepared 
from oleomargarine..manufactured from the best ox-snet. 
«. When carefully prepared, it is a wholesome substitute 
for Lutter, and probably just as untritions, 

llence Oleomarga‘ric a., consisting of olein and 
‘margarine’; pertaining to oleomargarine, 

1873 U. S. ftatent Speeif. No. 146,012 The stearine is 
deposited in the form of teats at the middle of the oleo- 
margaric liquid, 

Oleone, -on (6«'l/,dun). Chem. [6 L. olexm oil 
+ -aNE.] An oily liquid, obtained by the distilla- 
lion of oleic acid with lime; supposed to be the 
ketone of oleic acid. 

; ee Cycl, XVI. 425. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 
cyt 


Oleoresin (6)¢ore'zin). [f. OLEo- + ReEsty.] 
a. A natural mixture of a volatile oil and a resin; 
a balsam. b. A mixiure of aa oil (fixed or vola- 
tile) and a resin or other active substance, artificially 
obtained by evaporation from an ether tinctnre. 

1853,G. Jounstos Nat. fist, E. Bord, 1. 248 The oleo- 
resin of the Male-Fern is an excellent remedy for tapeworm, 
¢ 186s Letneny in Cire. Se. 1. 106/2 Turpentine freely 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and is converted into an 
oleoresin. 1876 Hariey Alat, Aled. (ed. 6) 405 These 
trees, .secrete a large quantity of oleo-resin which exudes 
as a varnish or in granular masses from cracks in the bark, 
1298 Alibutt's Syst, Aled. V.82 The internal administration 
o!,.the essential oils, the oleo-resins, and the balsams, 


llence Oleore’sinous a., of the nature of an 
olcoresin. 

186: Bentiry Man. Bot. 474 Trees, which abound in an 
oleo-resinous jnice. 1883 ]TaLuane Workshop Receipts VW. 
2890/1 Dissolving any oleo-resinous deposit in .. rectified spirit. 

leose (dul7,0us, -160's),a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
oleés-us oily, f. ole-zum oil: see -ose.] = OLEous. 

1675 PAL Trans. X. 434 Slime, out of which they suck 
something oleosc. 1754 Hunts iéid. XLVITI, £37 ‘The 
oleose part of the spirit of wine. 1869 Eng. Alech, 24 Dec 
357/2 It is of an oleose consistence. 

Oleo-sity. Now rare or Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-ity, Cf. It offesttd ‘oyliencs, fatnes’ (I lorio 
1598).] Oily quality or consistence; oiliness. 

1610 B. Jonson AlcA, 1b v, By his viscositie, His oleositie, 
and his suscitabilitie. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 
37 Saffron..is both notably Astringent, and hath besides 
an Oleosity. 

Oleous (40'lz\2s), a. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
olcos-us, t. ole-um oti: see-ous.] Of the nature or 
consistence of oil ; containing oil ; oily. 

1601 Hotirano Péiny 11. 125 The root yeeldeth no oleotts 
substance, but a reddish juice. 1682 I. Gisson A vat. (1697) 
9 It is bred of a viscous and oleous vapour of the hlood. 
1747 tr. istrue’s Fevers 148 They..may be combined with 
oleous remedies. , 

Olephant, -aunte, obs. forms of ELEvHant. 

Olepi, -y, var. OxLEPy Oés., only, sole. 

Olepotride, obs. variaut of OuLA vopRIpA. 

Oler, variant (now dia/.) of ALnER. 

1665-76 Rea Flora (cd, 2) 18 A good quantity of short 
sticks af Oler, Withy, or any soft wood. 1879 Britten & 
Hotrasu Plaxt-n.,, Oler, See Owler...Owler, Adnus ginti- 
nosa, L.—Ches. (or Oller), 

Oleraceous (glee fas), a. [f. L. (A)olerace-us 
(f. (Ajolus, (h)oler- pot-herb) + -ous.] Of the 
nature of a pot-herb, or vegetable used in cookery ; 
obtained from a pot-herb. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne. 7xacts 28 An herby and oleraceons 
vegetable. 1822-34 Gord's Study Sled. (cd. 4) 1. 487 The 
oleraceous and especially the mucilaginous denticents. 
1848 Warpy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Clud 11. No. 6. 329 
Caterpillars of varions., moths that infest oleraceous plants. 


+b. Belongiag 10 the division Olerace# or 
Holeracez in \innzus's proposed Natural Syste, 
corresponding to the Chenopodtaceer and other 
apetalous Orders, and including various esculent 
herbs, as spinach, beet, elc. Ods. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 179 ) 221 Among the 
Oleraceons plants in tbe natural orders vu: Tanne. 6 y other 
authors called Afedalows. Such are all the Goosefoots... 
Beet is very nearly allied to these... The Glassworts are also 
of this Oleraccous tribe. 

Olericulture (plérikwltitu). raree.  [f. 1. 
olus, oler- (see prec.), after agriculture, horticul- 
ture, ctc.] The cultivation of pot-herbs or other 
eseulent vegetables. So O-lericwlturally adv. 
(rare—"), in relation to olericulure. 

1888 Amer. Nat. XX. 867 The Dwarf Kales .. oleri- 
sulturally considered they are quite distinct, 


OLERIE. 


+Olerie. Ods. rare. [a. OF. olerfe (es oleries 
de devant Noel’), 1478 in Godef.] See quot. and 
cf, O ind. B. 2. 

1892 Kirk Adingiton Ace. p. xxvi. note, The Oleries, or 
Anthems in Advent beginning with O. 

+QO-leron. Oés. Also 6 oldryn(n)e, olron, 
old.e)ron, oulderon. See njso Attrox. A kind 
of coarse fabric (app. for sail-cloth); ?originally 
made at Oléron in France, 

siz Lett. & Papers Hen, Viil, WW. 1456, 148 bolts of 
foldrynnes', 12s. the bolt. 1545 Hates of Customs cj, 
Olrons the bolte vjs. viijd. 1583 /éfd. Dv b, Oulderons the 
bolt containing xxx. Yardes xiijs. ilijd. 1561 in Rogers 
Aeric. & Prices 11. 490/4 Oldrous canvas 24 bolts & 17/6. 
1562 Jéid. 4g1/t Olderon canvas, i 

Oless, obs, form of UNLEss cov/. 

Olfacient (elfifiént). rare. (ad. L, o/factentem, 
pt. pple. of odfacére to smell (trans.), contr. from 
olefuccre, f. olé-re to smell + facére to make.] Some- 
thing that affects the sense of smell. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 200 An atmosphere, 
in which only a few particles of sterttatories or other acritl 
olfacients are floating. 

+ Olfact, s¢. Ofs. rare—'. [ad. L. olfactu-s 
smelling, smell, f. odfacére: see pree.] ‘Whe organ 
or sense of smell. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 274 To the gust acrimonious, 
to the olfact fragrant. 

O'lfact (pifekt), v. rare. affected. [f. L. offact-, 
ppl. stem of of/facére: sec prec.] trans. ‘To smell. 

1663 Butter f/ad.t.i. 742 There is a Machiavilian Plot 
(Though ev'ry Nare olfact it not), 1805 T. Harrat Scenes 
of Life Il. 105 Sweet olfacted scents in dear Bond Street. 
1826 Hor. Suita Zor Hid? (1838) IT. 335 Can you olfuct 
this redolent ragout, and yet tear me from it? 

Olfactible (glfektib'l), a. Also 8 olefact-, 
9 -able. [f. L. offact-, ppl. stem (sec prec.) + 
-tRLE.] That may be smelled, 

1708 Berxerey Comm.-pl, Bk in Fraser Life (1871) 476 
Gustable and olefactible perceptions. 1825 Jas. Muti. in 
Meestm. Rev. Jan. 188 Palpahle virulence! he might as 
well have called it olfactable virulence. 1881 G. ALLEN 
Fvolutionist at Large, Microscopie Brains, As our world is 
mainly a world of visible objects, theirs |ants'}, I believe, is 
mainly a world of olfactible things. 


Olfaction (glfekfon). [n. of action f. L. 
olfaccére: see above.) The action of smelling or 


lhe sense of smell. 

21846 Dunctison cited in Worcester. 1873 A. Furxt P/9s. 
Afan, Nerv. Syst. i. 16 The special senses, such as sight, 
audition, olfaction, and gustation. 1897 4 /dbuét's Syst. Med, 
TV, 695 If the neurosis of olfaction be due to local disease. 

Olfactive (plfektiv), a. [f. L. offaet-, ppl. 
stem (see above) + -1VE.] Of or pertaining to the 
sense of smell, olfactory. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. xxii, 274 He summons their 
olfactive forces before he will storme, 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Chem. 1. xxi. (ed. 3) 458 The tickling 
pleasure which this smell produces in the brain by means of 
the olfactive nerve. 1847-9 Topo Cyel, Anat. LV. 701/t 
The contact of the odoriferons medium with the olfactive 
surface. 1874 Carrenter Jfent, Phys. 1. ii. § 38 Either the 
Optic, the Olfactive, or the Auditory nerve. 

Olfactor (plfekta1). rare". [agent-n. in 1, 
form from olfacdre : see above.) Ile who or that 


which smells; a smelling agent. 

1829 Soutney Sir 7, More (1831) IT. 276 And if thy nose.. 
were anything more than the ghost of an olfactor, I would 
offer thee a pinch [of snuff}. 

(ad. L. 


Olfactory (glfe'ktari), @. and sd. 
*olfactori-us adj. (found only in the absol. o/faciéria 
bouquet), f. offactor ; sce above and -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sense of smell, 
connccted or concerned with smelling. 

1658 Puituirs, Offuctory, belonging to the sense ofsmelling. 
1670 PAtl, Trans. V. 2060 Vesalius was the first, that 
rightly observed the Cibciory Nerves, 1799 Jed. Frui, 1. 
243 Daily experience proves the importance of the olfactory 
sensations. 1880 GUNTHER J*'fshes 109 The olfactory organ 
is single in Branchiostoma and the Cyclostomes. 

B. sb. An organ of sinelling. 

18a3 i; Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 166 Persons..who keep 
their olfactory out of the effluvia of other's ills. 1884 J.‘Tarr 
Mind in Matter (1892) 64 Something..that affects the mind 
through the olfactories. 

+b. and ce. (See quots.) Ods. rare—°, 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Olfactory, a Posie or Nose-gay, 
any thing to smell to, 1775 Asn, Olfactory, the power of 
smelling. 

Hence Olfactorily adv., in the sense of smell. 

1888 Century Mag. XXXV. 363 He was olfactorily 
impressed. : 

+ Olfend. Os. Also 3 oluente, -onte, Orn. 
ollfennt. (Com. Teut.: OE. olfend and olfenda 
= MHG. oldent; also with change of formative 
OS. oldundeo, ON. tilfaldi, Goth. ulbandus masc., 
OHG. olbania, olbenia, MUG. olbande, olbende, 
olente fem. See note below.] A camel. 

o7t Blickl. Hom. 169 Se pe mid pon anum hraegle wass 
seayrwed pe of olfenda harum awunden was, ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. iit, 4 Johannes. .bafde reaf of olfenda herum, 
¢1160 //atton Gosp. ibid., Of oluende here. ¢1200 ORMIN 
3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess har. c12z00 7¥i#, Coll. 
Hom, 127 Stark haire of oluente [was] his wede. did, 195 
Seuen busend shep and prie pusend oluontes. 4 

(Note. The similarity between this ancient Teutonic name 
for the camel, and the Gr. éAégavr- ELEPHANT, bas excited 
much attention, without receiving any satisfactory explana. 
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tion, Some have thought the Teut. word adopted from 
Gr., with mistaken identification of the animals; others 
think af an original relationship hetween pre-Hellenic 
*lebhant. and pre-Veut, */hant, as the name of some real 
or imaginary gigantic beast. But the resemblance may also 
be merely accidental; it is strongest in the case of OE, 
olfend, Ormin's ol/fenné ‘camel', and ME. ofifant, oliphant, 
‘elephant’. The only app. certain cognates of Goth, 
ubanitus are Slavonic: OS. velifgdé, velidigdit, Russ. 
BEL, Bepo.r Ub, velo, cerdlnd, Caech velblomd, Lith. ver- 
édudas, which Miklosich considers to be adopted from O'Teut. 
with modification by popular etymology.] 

Olhnen, olhtnen, var. OLUHNEN 7. Olds. 

Oli, Oliaster, obs. ff. Ort, Hoty, OLEASTER. 

Oliban (p'libin).  [a. I. of/fdan (13-14th c. in 
Natz.-Darm.), ad. L. oftdanum.] = next. 

€1530 Remedy Love 214 Breathyng an Aromatikeredolence 
Surmountyng Olibane. 1857 Odd Commodore VA. 54 Gum 
oliban and myrrh two ounces each. 

| Olibanum (li:bindm). Also 6 oly-, 7 ole-, 
olli-, [a. med.L. oftéanem, tithe. (in Sp., It. 
olitano, I, olfbai), immed. or indircetly from Gr, 
ABavos, late 1., dédanws (Vulgate) frankincense. ] 

An aromatic guin resin obtained ‘rom trees of the 
genus Boswellia, appearing in commerce in the 
form of irregular yellowish lumps; formerly used 
asa medicine but now chiefly as incense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. xvi. clxsiil. (1495) 914 The 
tree. hyght Libanus and the gumme therof hyghte Oli- 
banum, and hath that name of a mount in Arabia. ¢ 1475 
Sgr. lowe Deere 849 Cloves that be swete smellyng, Franken. 
sence and olibanum 1583 A'ates of Custams Div b, Oli- 
banum the pound siid. 1605 Tine QOversit. ut. 172 Take 
«. aloes hepat, mynhe, olebanum, mastic. 1625 Purcnas 
Pilgrims Va xi. 273 N small Frigat of Shaher, Jaden 
with course Ollibanuin, rgr2tr, Ponted’s fist. Drugs ¥. 200 
Olibanum drops from the Tree plentifully, in roundish 
Drops, 1899 WWesta Gaz. 23 Sept. €/3 It is popularly 
supposed that there is a trade secretin the making of incense, 
but... it is composed simply of gum olibanum, Siam benjamin, 
cascarilJa bark, myrrh, and copal varnish, 

LVo¢e. Various suggestions have been offered to account for 
the med.L. form: e.g, that the word has been influenced by 
eleum oil, or was perh, contracted from olewne didaut; that 
it contains the Gr. article 6 AiBavos; that it is derived from 
or influenced by the Arabic a/-duddu.] 

Olibene (p'libin). Chem. [f. prec. + -ENE.] 
A volatile oil, C,,11,,, obtained trom olibanum. 

1881 Warts Dict. Chem, 3rd Suppl. 1433 Olibene, treated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas, forms a crystalline hydro- 
chloride, smelling like camphor .. melting at 127°. 

+Olibian. Oés. [irreg. f. 1. offb anint+-1aN.] 
=OniBanum., Chielly atis7b., as olrhlan-tree. 

1605 Timme Quersit. ui. 177 Take ..of the barke of the 
olibian tree, 1646 J. Grecony Votes § Obs. ep. Ded. (1650) 
4 Like those Subterrancous Olibian Lampes. 

+ Oli-che, obs. form of ALIKE. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 41 Saxons Inglis 
hight alle oliche. , . 

Olid gid), @ [ad. L. offd-us smelling, f. ofcre 
tosmell; sec -1p1.] Having a strong disagreeable 
smell; fetid, rank. 

1680 Boyie J’roduc. Chem. Princ..iv. Wks. VT. 608 Urine, 
of which .. olid and despicable liquor I choose to make an 
instance. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 771 he olid 
or rank smell of Belchings. 1822-34 Good's Study Medd, 
(ed. 4) IT. 351 The sweat is copious, but proves by its sour 
and olid smell, that it is a morbid secretion. 

+ O-lidous, 2. Cés. rare—'. [-0vs.] = prec. 

1646 Sir ‘l. Browne Psend. Ep. wt. iv.it4 This humor may 
be a garous excretion, or a rancide and olidous separation. 

Olie, ohs. form of Oin; Olifant: sce OLIPHANT, 

Olife, obs. var. of of/fve, Ative. Oliff, Oli- 
fiant, Olifene: sce OLive, OLEFIANT, OLEFINE. 

Oligacanthous, Oligemia, Oligandrous, 
Oliganthous: sec Ouico-. 

Oligarch (p'ligatk), sd. [ad. Gr, dAvyapy-ys, f. 
dAty-os few + dpxy-ev to mle. Cf. mod.L. o/#- 
garcha, mod.¥, ofigargue (igth c. in Littré).] A 
member of an oligarchy; one of a few holding 


powcr in a state. 

ax610 Ieatev Theophrastus (1636) 89 Olygarches, or 
principal men in 8 state, have these conditions. 181 Byron 
Two Foscari u.i, Groan‘d under the stern oligarchs. 1849 
Grote Greece u. xhii. V. 287 He established the oligarchs 
in that town as citizens and sold the Demos as slaves. 1868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1333 In medieval Hungary, the central 
power of the Crown had to contend with that of the great 
territorial oligarchs. 

Oligarch (pligitk), 2 Bot. (mod. f. Gr. 
ddty-os few + dpx7 origin.) Proceeding from few 
points of origin, said of the primary xylem (or 
wood) of the root. 

1884 Bower & Scort De Bary's Phaner. 353 Iw almost all 
Dicotyledons where the point bas been investigated, the 
original bundle of the root is oligarch, usnally with 2, 3, or 
rays, more rarely with 6 or 8 Jéfd. 387 Nearly retate 
plants..show the usual bebaviour of oligarch roots. 

Oligarchal (gligaikal), a. [f. Oricarcn sé. 
(or mod.L. ofigarcha) + -au.] = next. 

Foal Guover Atheniad xin, Poems (1810) 123/1 The whole 
defence, Our oligarchal tyrants have to boast, Are r 
barbarians, scarce three hundred strong. 1826 in Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 79 Close boroughs are said to be an 
oligarchal innovation on the ancient Constitution of England, 


Oligarchic (pligi:-1kik),a. [ad. Gr. dAcyapxix- 
és, f. dAvyapx-ns OLIGARCH: see -1C; perh, through 
a mod.L, ofigarchic-us ox I’, oligarchique (Oresme 


» leaves, oligophyllous. 


OLIGO-. 


r4thce.\.] Of, pertaining to, or of Ihe nature of an 
oligarchy; canted on, administered or governed by 
an oligarchy; supporting or advocating oligarchy. 

a1649 Daums. or Hawtn, Stiamachia Wks. Q711) 191 
He sent a letter ta the lords of his privy-council of Seot- 
land, declaring the unjust proceedings of this oligarchiik 
power against hs royal person aud kingly office. 1768-74 
‘Tucker £t. Wat, (1334 11. 486 Grievous and crying xbuses 
have been connnitted..in secular gavernment under all its 
forms, whether democratical, oligarchic, or monarchical, 
1871 Beacktr Jour Jhases i. 129 The strong bulwark against 
nutocratic or oligarchic uppression, 

Oligarchical pligaskikal), a [f. as pree. + 
-AL.] = prec. 

1586 Bricut MJelanch, xii, 59 Which popularitic of ad- 
mnnistration nature will none of, nor yet with any holyzar- 
cleall or mixt, 1586 ‘TB. La 2rimand. Pre cad. t. (1594) 
584 Megabyses .. perswaded the olivarchicall government. 
war vrion fret Medi. ii vn ii (1651) 56g She will, wear 
the hreeehes in her oliguchicall government. 1839 ‘Tuie- 
Watt Greece xlii. V. 261 A large siuee of power was thrown 
into the hands of an oligarchicl faction, s 

Ilence Oliga‘ychically adz.. in an oligarehical 
manner, by an vligarchical government. 

1850 Grote Greece way. VIL. 19 ‘Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was tena- 
ciously atlached to Sparta, 

Oligarchism (pligiskiz'm). [f O1icares sé, 
tts} Oligarchy as 2 principle or system, 

1866 Darly Tel. 18 Jan. 5/2 The opposition to the,.feuda- 
lism of the King and the more dogmatic and intolerant 
oligarchism of M. de Bismarck. 

Oligarchist. rare. [fas prec. + -1s7.] 
advocate or supporter of oligarchy, 

1659 Harrixuton Valerins & fuhlivela Wks. (1700) 483 
Such as are plainly Oligarchimts, or shall exercise bya force, 
and without election by the Feople, such a Power as is both 
naturally and deeharedly in the People, aud in them only. 

Oligarchize gligiikaiz . 7. [f as prec. + 
-148,) évans, ‘To convert into an oligarchy; to 
subject to an oligarchy, 

1850 GROTE Greece tt. lait, VELL. 36 The remaining five to 
oligaichise the dependent allies. @ 1873 Lyttux Pansantas 
ni. iv, 0878) 471 Sparta... will ao more have the power to 
oligarchise democracy. 

Oligarchy piligitki).  [ad. Gr. caryapyia 
government in the hands of a few, f. as ddcyapynys 
OLIGARCH + abstract ending -ia; probably through 
med.L. offgarchia Du Cange’; cf. F. offgarchie 
\Otesme, 14th ¢.).J Government by the few; 
a fori of government in which the power is con- 
fined to a few persons or families; alsu, the body 
of persons composing soch 2 government. 

1577 . Budlinger's Decades (1392) 169 Vut if these chief 
or head men vye euill meanes to come to anthority..chen is 
their gouernment not to be called an Aristocracie, but an 
Oligarchiv, 1618 Raneicu Aen. (16341 7 An Oligarehy is 
the swerving, or the corruption of an Aristociacy, 1651 
Hasaes Leviathan u. xix. 95 Vhey that are displeased with 
Avistocracy, called it Oligarchy. 1790 Burke #7, Nec, 283 
An ignolde oligarchy founded on ihe destruction of the 
crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 1835 Tuirt- 
waLt Greece 1. 397 Ht ceased to he, in the Greek sense, an 
aristocracy; it became a faction, an oligarchy. 1862 Bricnt 
SP. Amcr, 4 ec, 1876) 99 Those whose sympathies warm 
towards the slave oligarchy of the South. 

Oligist (elidzist). s/7. [Named 1801 (oligiste) 
by Hlauy, ad. Gr. dAtyoros least, snperl. of daAiyos 
few, little.] More fully ofigtst tron: A variety of 
native iron sesquioxid or hzematite: so called as 
containing less iron than the magnetic oxide. 

1828 Webster s. v., Oligist iron, so called, is a crystalized 
tritoxyd of iron, 1853 ‘In. Ross //améboldt's Tram MW 
saeih o7 The origin. appears similar to that of oligist iron, 
1865 Reader No. 138 491/2 On the sublimed Oligist of 
Vesuvius. 1891 G. o'Atvietia J/ibbert Lect. 17 ‘Vhe bones 
of the dead are painted red with oligist or cinnabar. : 

Ilence Oligistic (plidzi‘stik}, Oligi‘stical ad/s., 
containing or resembling oligist. 

1828 Wester, Oligistic. 1849 D. Camppene Jnorg. Chen, 
185 Sesquioxide of iron ..is found native occasionally in 
beautiful black metatlic-like crystals, known as oligistic, or 
specular iron, 1869 Praiiirs I esa, iv. 135 In crevices lof 
the lava} we found plenty of oligistic iron, 

Oligo- (lige), before a vowel olig-, combining 
form of Greek éAtyos small, little, pl. few, in 
forming nouns and adjectives, as: dAvyéxopros with 
liitle fruit, oligocarpous, dAvyépuddos having few 
Uence many modern tech- 
nical terms, on Greek models, or Greek analogies : 
Oligacanthous a. of. [Gr. dxavéa thorn], 
having few spines, as AZ/osa oligacantha (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1857). Oligee'mia, also -emy (Gr. 
bAcyatpia Arist.}, deficiency of blood. Oligarn- 
aronus a. Fol. [see -aNDROUS), having fewer than 

ee 
twenty stamens. Oliga'nthous a. Sof. [Gr. dvOos 
flower]: see quot. Oligarti‘enlar a, [I.. arti- 
cults joint}, ‘confined to a few joints, as an arthritis 

(Cent. Dict. 1890). Oligoble‘nnia [Gr. BAévvos 
slime, BaAevvds drivelling], deficiency of mucus 
(Dunglison Afed. Lex.1853). Oligoca'rpous a, Boi. 
[see above], having few fruits. Oligochromesmia 
{Gr. xpOpe colour, alua blood}, deficiency of 
hemoglobin in the red blood-corpuscles. Oligo- 
chronometer : see quots. Oligocy’stio a., having 


an 


OLIGOCENE, 


few cysts or cavitics, Oligocythsmia [Gr. xvros 
a hollow, afpa blood], deficiency of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood; so Oligoeythe-mie a. 
Oligodontous a. [Gr. d60r7- tooth], having few 
teeth (Mayne). Oligodynamic a, [Dynanuic], 
produced by small forces, Oligogala-ctia [Gr. 
yaaa, yaAaxr-, milk], scantiness of milk-secretion 
(Dunglison 1853). Oligoglo'ttiam [Gr. yAgrra 
a tongue], slight knowledge of languages (7é¢d.). 
Oligoma‘nia, madness manifesting itself in a few 
direetionsonly. Oligomenorrhe‘a [MENORRILEA], 
defective menstruation. Oligo‘merona @. Sol, 
[Gr. wépos part], having fewer divisions than is 
normal; so Oligo'mery. Oligometo’chia, 7%//o/. 
[Gr. peroxy a participle], avoidance of participles 
or participial constructions; so Olgometo:ehiec., 
containing or using few participles. Oligope‘taloug 
a. Bal, having few petals (22k 1893). + OUgor- 
phorous a. [Gr. -popos bearing], of wine: that 
will bear but little water, weak. Oligophy‘llous 
a. Bot. [see above], having few leaves (Mayne 
18s7). Oligopro'thesy /%7/o/. [Gr. mpodeos a 
preposition], sparing use of prepositions; so Oligo 
prothe'tie a. Oligoside-ric a. [Gr. oi8yp-os iron], 
containing only a small proportion ofiron, Oligo- 
aiderite, a stony meteorite containing a small 
percentage of iron (72741893). Oligospe‘rmous 
a@., containing few seeds (Mayne), Oligospo'rean, 
-o'sporous a. [Gr. ordpos sowing, seed], of or be- 
longing to the O/ivesporea, Schneider’s name for the 
miante parasitic sporozoans of the genus Coccidiune, 
the eysts of which produce a small definite number 
of spores (Syd. Soc. Lex., Cent. Dict.). OlUgoste'- 
monous a [Gr. orjpwv] = Oligaudrous (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Oligosylabie a. [Gr. oAvyoovAAaBos], 
having less than four syllables. Oligosy‘Hable, 
a word of less than four syllables. Oligo'tokoug 
a. Ornith, [Gr. édeyordxos], laying less than four 
egys (Cent. Die?.). Oligo'trophy [Gr. 6Aryorpo- 
gia}, defieiency of nourishment. Oligure‘sia (Gr. 
ovpyais making water], Oliguria [Gr. ovptos of 
urine], deficient seeretion of urine. 

1857 Mayne Faxfos. Lex, Oligemia..vligemy. 1866 
A. Fuint Prine Jed. (1880) 62 Under the name general 
anaemia aye included diminution in the mass of blood or oli- 
gaemia [etc.}. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Lepidinum, Cress 
.. Flowers often apetalous and “oligandrous. 1857 Mavsk 
Eapos, Lex, Olganthus, having ut a small aumber of 
flowers,as the /’spchotrea oliyantha, Opilobiumolfganthum: 
*olizanthous, /é/d., ‘Oligocarpous. 1866 7'rcas, Bot. 811/r 
Thuhs oligocarpous is applied ta sori in which the spore-cases 
nre few in number. 1866 A, Fost Poinc. Afed. (1880) 62 
When the blood contains many of these pale cvurpuscles .. 
the condition is called achrotocythaemia or *oligochro- 
maemia. 1899 Cacney tr. Yaksch's Clin. Diagn. t. (ed. 4) 9 
So with oligochromamia,~diminution of hemoglobin. 1857 
Mavne Expos. Lev, Oligechronometrum, term for an 
instrument invented by Del Negro for measuring the minute 
fractions of time: an “oligochronometer. 1876 Catad. Sci. 
App. S Kens, 604 Oligochronometer, an instrument for 
measuring the smallest fractions of time.x—Applied to the 
measurement of the velocity of projectiles. 1872 Pasture 
Ovar. Trouours 31, Lhave .. adopted the term *olizocystic 
cystoma as more distinctive than monocystic, 1876 tr, Iag- 
uer's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 524 *Oligocythemia, diminished 
amount of red corpuscles, is the last to remain, 1858 
Tucoicaum Urine 138 ‘he amount of blood-corpnscles. .so 
considerably diminished as to cause an anzemic, or better 
*oligocythmic, condition. 1898 Aibuit's Syst. Med. V. 
534 Vhere are two classes—the ha:molytic and the oligocy- 
thamic. 1893 .Veture 3 Aug. 331/2 By *oligodynamic 
phenomena Niigeli means those produced by excessively 
small quantities of metallic substances in solution. 1842 
Med. News |. 472 Reasons .. to justify the substitution of 
the term ‘oligomania for monomania. 1885 W. Ronrers 
Treat, Urin, Dis. xiv. (ed. 4) 672 She had suffered from 
anxzmia and “oligo-menorrhaa, but got quite well of these. 
1897 Witus Man, Fl, Plants & Ferns 1.74 The gynoeceum, 
..In most cases has fewer members than the outer whorls 
or is ‘oligomerous. /éfd., *Oligomery of the gynoecenm, 
1888 Gi.nersLerve in Amer, Frad. Philol. UX. 144 Uf then 
., the rhetoricians do consider the participle as an element 
of style, and if they are right in so considering it, *odige- 
metochia and polymetochia cannot be neglected hy ns, 1600 
SureLet Countrie Farme vi. xxii. 802 The wines of high 
Normandie .. be not strong or mightie, but *oligophorons. 
1657 ‘TomLinson Renon's Disp. 220. 1896 J. Doxovan in 
Classical Rev. Feb. 63/1 The inqniry leads to the general 
law that prose is polyprothetic and poetry “oligoprothetic. 
The gradual development from extreme *oligoprothesy to 
considerable alpeetshesy, in the Tragic writers, is especially 
dwelt on and fully demonstrated. 1881 Nature 17 Nov. 72 
Rodies closely resembling some “*oligosideric meteorites. 
1830 CoterioGEe 7 adle-t. 30 Apr., As long a sentence made 
up of as few words, and those as *oligosyllabic, as any I 
remember. 1706 Putturs, *Oligotropiy, a Decrense of 
Nourishment, or a very small one. 1730 In Bainey. 1899 
Cacnry tr. Zaksch’s Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 252 The *olt- 
guria and suppression which herald an attack of urzmia. 


Oligocene (g'ligosin), a. Geol. [mod.f. OL1co- 
+ Gr. xavés new, recent.] Of certain Tertiary 
strata: Of an intermediate age between the Eocene 
and Miocene formations. 

185 Pace /land-bk. Geol, Ternis, Oligocene, ..employed 
by f. Reyrich [1854] to designate certain Tertiary beds of 
Germany..which appear to be neither exactly of Eocene 
nor of Miocene age, but to occupy an intermediate position. 
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1872 R.B. Suvru Afining Statisd.18 The Pliocene rocks of 
the Murray basin and those in Gipps Land, which.. overlie 
Miocene and Oligocene and Eocene rocks. 1882 GerikIE 
Geol, Sk, 281 As far back as Miocene or Oligocene times. 


Oligochete, -chete (rligokit), 2., sd. [f. 
mod.i.. Oligochaia, {. Ouico- + Gr, xairy mane, 
taken in sense ‘bristle’.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Offgechvia, one of the divisions of the Chelo- 
poda (see CiHxTOPOD), including the carthworms 
aad Iugworms; so called from the small number 
of their bristly foot-stumps or parapodia. b. sd. 
A worm of this order or division. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anin. Parasites 47 An oligochete 


worm, /fenidasys agaso, from the Gulf of Naples, 1896 
Natauradist 77 Ouaission of. .the emhryology of oligochats, 

llence Oligochetona (-kitas) a. 

1877 Hvuxitey Anat. Fux. Anim. iv. 192 Albertia is an 
entoparasite, and Ralatro an ectoparasite, upon oligachae- 
tons -\nnelids, bid Athenzum 16 Nov. 678/3 On the 
anatomy of an oligochzetous warm of the genus Dero, 

Oligoclase (gligekléis). A/in. [Named 1826, , 
f. OLico- + Gr. Ades breaking, fracture; because 
thought to have a less perfect cleavage than albite.] 
A lime- and soda-felspar,” resembling albite, of 
light grey, yellow or greenish colour, occurring 
either in crystals or massive, 

1832 Sueraro .V/ i, 246 Oligoklase. 1849 Nicon. Aéiv. 129 
Oligoclase occurs in granite and gneiss. 1863 S.R. Graves 
lacht. Cruise to Baltic 142 ‘Vhe felspar of this quarry is of 
two kinds, orthoclase and oligoclase, in large masses, the | 
former pink, the latter quite white; hoth .. equally in de- 
mand for the manufacture of porcelain, | 

Olio (Glico). Korms: 7 olleo, 5-8 ollio, oleo, 
7 9 oglio, 7- olio. [a. Sp. ol/a, Pg. ofha (both 
pronounced ol’a) pot, stew, hotchpotch = It. oda 
pot:—L, of/a pot, Jar; the final @ being represented 
by the more sonorous 9, as in armado, bastinado, 
and other words from Sp.: ef. OuLal.] 

1. A dish of Spanish and Portuguese origin, com- 
posed of pieces of meat and fowl, bacon, pumpkins, 
eabbage, turnips, and other ingredients stewed or 
boiled together and highly spiced; by extension, 
Any dish containing a great variety of ingredients, 
a hotchpoteh 

a 1643 Scene Lett (1646) 88 Like great Oleoes; they 
rather make a shew than provoke Appetite. 1668 DAVENANT 
Van's the Masier voi, A sea of olio, and in it hams of 
Kaijon lying at Hull with sails furl'd up of cabbage-leaves. 
1670 Nagporoucn Jrad, in Aec. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 89 The 
first Course was Soppas, then Olleos, then Pullets. @ 1763 
SHENSTONE I? As. (1768) LL. 8 Such a soup, or ollio..is much 
in vogue. 1773 Brynoxe Sicily xxiii. (1809) 227 The Olio 
sull preserves its rank and dignity in the centre of the table. 
1885 A. B. Ennis HW". Afric. fst. xi. 276 The olio, that is, the 
ingredients af which the soup is made, served up asa second 
course. Cond, 1750 B, Sota Compl, Housew, (ed. 14) 159 
‘To make an Olio-I’ye, ; 

2. fiz. Any mixture of heterogeneous things or 
elements; a hotchpotch, farrago, medley. 

1648 Likow Bas. xv, Such an Oglio or Medley of various 


Religions. 1700 Coxcreve Way of Wordd ui. viii, | have 
such an Olio of affairs really I know not what todo. 1772 
alan. Reg. 69 Vhe company were an oliu of all sorts, 1819 


Mas. Grant in Wem (1844) I. 246 ‘Uhis oglio of a letter. 
1847 Disrarnr Fanecred i. xiv, An olio of all ages and all 
countries. 1880 St. James's (e0z, 16 Oct. 11 Those olios of 
partisan opinion with the facts lefe out. : 

b. A collection of various arlistic or literary 
pieces, as engravings, verses, etc.; a miscellany ; 
a musical medley, a folpourrt, 

1655 Ducurss or Newcastie (¢ftle) The Worlds Olio. 
Nature’s Pictures drawn by Vancie’s Pencil to the Life. 
1691 RKeas. Mr. Bays changing Kelig, (ed. 2) 17 Entertain 
them with ..a fashionable Oglio at Lockets, or the Blue 
Posts. 1702 Motrrux Prol. Farguhar's Incoustant, An 
opera, like an oglio, nicks the ave. 1884 Sat, Nez. 7 June 
740/x The second part of a minstrel show is the ‘olio ‘—and 
this is only a variety entertainment, of banjo-playing, clog- 
dancing, and the like. 

Olio, obs. variant of OuLA, palm-leaf. 

Oliphant. arch. Also 3-5 olifa(u)nt. [a. OF. 
olifant: see ELEPHANT.] Obsolete form of ELr- 
PHANT, occasionally retained by modern writers as 
a historical spelling in sense ‘horn or trumpet of | 
ivory’: sce Enepant 4b. 

lerze5 Lay. 33778 Ile [a shield] wes al clane of olifantes 
bane.] 13.. A. Adis. 1182 ‘To mouth he set his olifaunt. | 
€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv, Many an horne, many an | 
olyphaunt, & many a claryon & trompettes were blowen. 
1851 E. J. Mituineton tr, Didron’s Chr. fconogr. 1. s6note, 
Roland .. in his distress sounds the oliphant. 1855 tr. 
Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages 10 As a specimen of the sculptured 
ivory of the xiv'’> Bry. we give..a large oliphant or 
warder'shorn. 1888 Sat. Xev. 24 Mar. 351/1 There were two 
ivory horns (or Oliphants, as they used to be called). 

+O-liprance, Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-6 oly-, 4 
-praunce. [Origin unknown. No similar word is 
known in continental Fr.) ? Pride, vanity, ostenta- 
tion; in later use ?splendour, merry-making, jollity. 
b. ‘Rude, hoisterous merriment’; aromp. dal, ; 

1303 R. Braunne Handi. Synne 4581 Pryde... Of ryche 
atyre ys here anannce, Prykyng here hors wyp olyprannce 
(Fr. Lur orprance mustre_al oyl}. Ibid. 4695 Hem were 
leuer here of a daunce, Of bost, ande of olyprannce, Pan 
any gode of God of henene[Fr. De pechier dunent enchesun, 
Seur setez, i fol bricun). 13... E. Adit. P. B. 1349 In 
pryde & olipraunce his empyre he haldes, ?a1goo /ecébles 
to Play x, Then thai to the taverne hous, With meikle oly- 


OLIVASTER. 


prance. 1§35 Stewart Crow. Scot. WI. 552 Sone efter this 
with mekle oliprance Ane greit ambaxat send wes out of 
France, 17.. Percy in Pinkerton Sed. Se. Bad/.(1783) 11. 168 
Oly-prance, isa word still nsed hy the vulgar in Northampton- 
shire, for rnde rustic jollity. Oly prancing doings are strange, 
disorderly, inordinate sportings formerly used in Pilgrimages, 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. (ed. 2) Oly-prance, oly-prancing 
doings, rude, boisternus merriment, a romping-match, 
Northamptonsh. 1850 Miss Baer Northaupionsh. Gloss, 
s.v., When a party of young people go out gipsying or 
gathering violets, and..have had a day of great enjoyment, 
they will return home and say ‘We've hada nice oly prance’. 

Olitory (p'litéri), a. aud sd. Now rave. fad. 
L., (A)olidorius of or belonging to a kitchen gar- 
dener or vegetables, f. (4)e/ilor kitchen gardener, 
{. holus, holer-, pot-herbs, vegetables: see -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to pot-herbs or kitchen 
vegetables, or to the kitchen garden, 

1658 Evetyn Diary 6 Dec., Now was publish’d my 
* French Gardener’, the first, that introduc'd ye use of the 
Olitorie garden. 1664 — A’ad. Flort., Fuly(1729) 209 Let such 
Olitory-Herbs run ta Seed as yon would save, 1670 Pil. 
Frans. V. 1150 The Sylvan, Hortulan and Olitory affairs. 
1785 [R. Graves] Eugeninus IL. i. 3 The proper supplies of 
herbs, and other olitory productions, for the kitchen. 1895 
Econ. Rev. Oct. 447 Any vegetable cultivated in the olitory 
garden. 

+B. sé. 1. A pot-herb, a culinary vegetable. Ods. 

1696 Evetyn A/ea:. (1857) 111. 364 A world of vulgar planis 
and olitories, 1699 — A’ad. /Jért. (ed.9) 130 Trust nut to the 
accidental Mildness of the Weather, so as to neglect timely 
Cover to your tender Olitories, 

+2. A kitehen-garden. Obs. 

1706 Puittirs, Olstory, or Olitory Garden, a Kitchen- 
Garden. 1745 Fiza Heywoop Female Spect. No. 15 (1748) 
II], 125 The refreshing sallad, and all those early products 
of the useful olitory. 1793 W. Ronerts Looker-On No. 65 
(1794) I}. 5 Why should I injure the olitory, by seeming 
thns to donbt of its attractions? 1900 /cho 12 June 1/5 
No old-world garden was without its ‘olitory’ ur garden of 
herhs, savoury, aromatic, and quaint. 

Oliue, obs. form of ALIVE: see also LIFE 14. 

| Oliva (olai-va).  [L. o/ive olive.] 

1. Zool. A genus of gasteropod molluscs; a mew- 
ber of this genus; an olive-shell (see OLIVE sd, 5). 

1839 Darwin Foy. Beagle i. (1889) 9 Its polish, equal to 
that of the finest oliva shell. 

2. Anat, The olivary body (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

3. ‘Olive-tree gum’ (Ogilvie). 

Olivaceo- (plivzfic), used in Nat. J/ist. as 
combining form of next, prefixed to other adjs., to 
denote a colour mixed or tinged with olivaceons, 
as olivaceo-aeneous. olivaceo-cinereous. 

1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club WU. Now § 237 
Ilead .. with the thorax nigro- or olivaceo-anecous. 1887 
W. Putturres Srzt, Discomycetes 17 Stem 1 to 2 inches long 
. -black, olivaceo-cincreous at the base. 

Olivaceous (gliv2"fos), a. [f mod.L. o/fvace- 
us, VW. oltvacé olive-green, f. ofiva OLIVE: see 
-acEous,] Of a dusky green colour with a tinge 
of yellow (like the unripe fruit of the olive) ; 
olive-green ; olive. (Chiefly in A@e. //7s¢.) 

1776 Pexnant Zool. 1, 376 The head, neck, back and wings 
are of an olivaceons ash-colour, 1836 Family Tour through 
Jfoiland 96 The colour... being that of a rich olivaceous 
green. 2854 H. Mitter Sch, & Scho. xxi (1857) 472 Both 
shale and nodules bore ..an olivaceous tint. 1887 W. 
Puss Arit. Discomycetes 20 Pilens at first nearly even, 
olivaceous-umber, dark at the apex. 

+ Olivader, a. Obs. rare—'. =OLivasteER, for 
which it is prob. a misreading or misprint. 

1662 Evetyn Diary 30 May, A train of Portuguese ladies 
..their complexions olivader and sufficiently unagreeable, 

Oliva:nder, a. rave. Error for OLIVASTER. 

1855 Axneé MaantnG Old Chelsea Bun-ho.i.s A lank.. 
Personage, of olivander Complexion. 1861 Cornh, Mag. 
Sept. 296 Her olivander cheek and chin. 

Olivart, a. rare~'. [? erroncousad. F, oftvdtre.] 


Of olive complexion. 

1885 Mrs. Ewinc Story of Short Life vii, We bad a 
smooth, oval, olivart face, and dreamy eyes. 

Olivary (g'livari), z. Also 6 olivare. [ad. 1. 
olivari-us of ot pertaining to olives, f. o/iva olive : 
sce-aRY. Cf. F.of*vaire(iq4th c. in Godef. Conpi.).] 
Shaped like an olive. In specific applications: 

a. Surg. Applied to a cautery or catheter with an oval 
hend. b. Anat. Olivary body, cach of two oval prominences 
of nerve-matter, one on each side of the medaolla oblongata. 
Oltvary eminence, (a)= pigs ()=next, Olivary process, 
a prominence on the sphenoid bone, supporting the com- 
missnre of the optic nerves. Also applied to parts of or 
connected with the olivary body, as ofeary nucleus, olivary 
peduncle, 4 — 

1sq_R. Cortano Guyden's Quest. Chirurg. Piijb, The 
seconde cantere is named Olinare hicause it resembleth a kyr- 
nell of Olyue. [1706 Panis, OLvaria Ces .two Pro- 
tnberances or Knobs of the under part of the Brain.) 183: R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 420 The olivary eminences .. are 
enveloped, like the rest of the spinal marrow, with a white 
external layer. 1837 Quain Héem. Anat. (ed. 4) 721 The 
olivary bodies are so called from their oval ronnd form, like 
an olive, 1847 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 11, 104 It is 
not etenable that the true origin of exch nerve is from 
the central part of the medulla oblongata, the olivary 
columns, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Ollivary] cautery. 


+Oliva‘ster, a. Ods. fa. F. olivastre (1575 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now oltvdire somewhat olive- 
coloured: ef. OF. olévastre wild olive: see -ASTER, 
and cf. OLEASTER.] Olive-coloured ; having an 
olive complexion (see OLIVE 9). 


OLIVE. 


1626 Bacon. Sylva § 309 But the Countries..where they 
{men] are Tawney, and Onsen and Pale, ate generally 
more Sandy, and Dry. 1658 Puitiirs, O/fraster, of an olive 
colour ; alsoa wildolive-tree. @ 1697 Ausrey Lives, Haricy 
(1898) 1. 300 Round faced, olivaster complexion, little cie, 
round, very black, full of spirit. 


Olive (liv), 54.1 Also 4 olife, 4-5 olyf, 4-6 
olyue, 5-7 olyffie, 7 oliff.  [a. IF. olrve:-L. oliva 
olive and olive-tree.J 

1. An evergreen tree, Olea europea, esp. the 
cultivated variety O. sativa, with narrow entire 
leaves, green above and hoary bencath, and axillary 
clusters of small whitish fonr-cleft flowers; culti- 
vated in the Mediterranean cotntries and other 
.warm regions, chiefly for its fruit and the oil 


thence obtained (see sense 2 b), 

e1200 Trin. Coll. tom, 89 Pat burh fole .. beren on here 
honde blostme sum palm twig, and sum boh of oliue. 1297 
R. Grovuc. (Rolls) 3986 Branches hii bere Of oliue as in 
signe bat hii ayen pays nere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’, R. 
xv. iii, Tollem. MIS.), With oute spray of olyue no messan- 
geres were sente to Rome to gete pese, noper to profre pees 
to oper men. €3430 Lyn. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 180 
The olive .. myght not forsake his fatnesse. 1549 Comp/. 
Scot. vi_s7 Throucht the operatione of the sternis, the oliue, 
the popil, & the osjer tree changis the cullonr and ther 
leyuis. 1791 Cowrrr fdfad xv. 64 As the luxuriant olive 
by a swain Rear‘d in some solitude. 1813 Byrox Br. Abydos 
1. i, Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 1839 tr. 
Lamartine's Trav, Fast 79/1 Tt was those very olives thea. 
selves, the venerable witnesses of so many days, written on 
earth and jn heaven. 1870 Yeats Mat. /é‘st, Conzm. 205 
‘The olive is indigenous to Palestine, Greece, and the slopes 
of the Atlas mountains. 

b. Extended to the whole genus Ofa; also 
applied, with qualifying words, to various trees 
and shrubs allied to the common olive, or resem- 
bling it in appearance or in furnishing oil. 

American Ollve, the Devil-wood, Osmanthns america: 
nus (Olea americana); Bastard or Mock Olive, Nor:- 
fea ligustrina (N.O. Oleacez) of Australia and ‘Vasmania} 
Black. Olive, Bucida (Verminatia) Buceras (N.O. Cont. 
bretacex), and Nbnenia anericana (N. O. Olacace), of the 
West ladies; Californlan Olive, Orcodaphue (Unibedlu- 
faria) californica (N.O. Lauracex); Chinese Olive, 
Canarinm commune (NO. Amyridacex\, a tree bearing 
triangular drupes which yield an oil used as a condiment 
and for burning; Holy. eaved Ollve, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius (Olca iticifolia) of Japan; Negro's Olive, /ermina- 
lia Chebula(N.O. Combretacee); Spurge Ollve, Daphne 
Alezerenm (N. O. Thyneliacee); Sweet-scented Olive, 
Osmanthus NE Sd of China; White Olive; the 
Fly-honeysuckle, alleria lucida (N.O. Scrophulariace) 
of South Africa, Wild Olive, the wild variety of thecommon 
olive (=OLEasteER a), or any wild species of Olea; also 
applied to various trees and shrubs resembling this, as 

wagnus angustifolia (= OLeaster b); Daphne Thyme- 
fea; Rhus Cotinus (N. O. Ancardiacee\; DPutranzinr 
Roxburghii (N.O. Euphorbiacer) of India; Bontia daph. 
noides (N.O. Mlyoporacer), Bucida Buceras, B. capitata, 
and .Wirenia americana, of the West Indies. (See Treas. 
Bod, 1866, and Miller Plast-n. 1884.) 

1577 3. Goocr /fereshach's flush, (r586) 107b, The wilde 
Olive, in Greeke dypteAatas, in Latine Oleaster. 1753 Cuam- 
Bers Cycl. Supp. App. s¥. Olfve, Wild Olive of Barbadoes, 
aname by which some call the Rontia, a distinct genus of 
plants. 1756 P. Browne Yamarca 221 This tree is called 
the Black Olive in Jamaica, 1866 Ruswin (¢ft/e) ‘The 
Crown of Wild Olive. 188 S. Africa (ed. 3) 136 Wild 
Olive .. wood of small size and generally decayed at heart. 
Used for fancy turning. : 

2. The fruit or ‘berry’ of Ofea sativa, a small 
oval drupe, bluish-black when ripe, with bitter 
pulp abounding in oil, and hard stone; valuable 
as a source of oil, and also eaten pickled in an 


unripe state. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, Re xvu. cxi. (1498) a4 The 
more blacke oliues ben wythout: the more rype they be 
wythin, xgss Epen ecades 209 They are for the most 
part of the colour of anolyue. 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health 
(1633) 438 The ripe Oliues overturne the stomich, anfl cause 
wambling therein, 1732 ArautunoT Awles af Dict 258 
Olives are anti-acid f their Oil. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Vey, to Eng, Wks, (Bohn) VL. 12, | find the sea-life 
an acquired taste, like chat for lomatoes and olives, 

tb. O7/ of Olive(s = Otive-o1L, Oés. 

138a Wyctrr Lev. xxiv. 2 Comaund to the sones of Ysrael, 
that thei_bryngen to thee oyle of olyues, 1486 4, Si’. 
Albans Cvjb, Anoynt it with oyle of Olyff. 1727-41 
Crasners Cyci, s.v. Oil, Oil of olives is the niost popular, 
and most universal of all others, 

3. A leaf, branch, or wreath of the common olive, 
an ancient emblem of peace; hence allusively. 

¢31400 Maunbev, (1839) it 11 Olyve betokeneth Pes. 1567 
Master Gr. Forest 54 The valiant and noblest vanquishers 
.. were honoured and crowned with the Olive. 1591 Spenser 
ts. Bellay ix, His right hand did the peacefull olive wield, 
1606 Suaks, Ant. & Cl. iw. vi. 7 The three nook'd world 
Shall beare the Oliue freely. 1710 Pope Iiindsor Jor. 429 
Where Peace descending bids her olives spring. 1741 Snen- 
stoxe Fudent. LMercules 402 Peace rears her olive for 
industrious brows. 3849 C. Bronte Shirdey xvi. 238 But six 
months of the reign of the olive, and I am safe. 

b. A child (=Onive-prancn 2); also attrib. 

1803 Anna Sewarp Le?é, (1811) VI. 114, ] hope..that the 
fair convalescent and her young olives are well, 1838 
Dicrexs Nich. Nick. xiv, Four olive Kenwigses who sat up 
tosupper. 1891 Merivare & Marziats ea gover aiiere 
is a ring of despair about the name of the tenth olive, Decima, 

4. The wood of the common olive ; olive-wood. 

¢1400 Maunpbev, (1839) ii, ro The Table aboven his heved 
fon the Cros}..was of Olyue, 

5. A gasteropod mollusc of the genus Oliva or 

Vou. VII. 
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family O/ivide; or its shell, of an elongated oval 

| form and fine polish; an olive-shell. 

1843 Zoologist 1. 54 ‘Vhat beautiful, elegant and brilliantly 
polished genus of shells called Olives 1856 Woovwarp 
Moalinsca in. 353 Since the period of the English chalk. 
formation, there have been. . Cones and Olives in the London 

jasin, 1865 Gosse Lend § Sca 132 Cowries and olives. 

| 6. Cookery. (p7.) A dish composed of thickish 
slices of beef or veal, rolled np with onions and 
herbs, and stewed in brown sauce: ef. o/fve pie in C, 

1598 /pxlario et b. To make Oliues of Veale or any 
other flesh that is lean, 1598 Frorto, amacefla,. that 
oeate which we call oliues of veale, 1615 Markitam Zag. 
fTousew, vs. it, (1664) 72 To roast Olives of Veal. 1769 Mas. 
Rarrary Hag. Househpr. (1773) 117 Veef Olives, 1861 80 
Mas. Breton 5. Mouschold § 663 Beef Olives. 

7. +a. A kind of oval bit for 2 horse (ods.). bd. 
An oval button, or a piece of wood of the shape 
of an olive covered with silk or worsted, tor fasten- 
ing a cloak or other garment by means of a loop 
of braid. ¢. An oval perforated plate attached ta 
the strap of a bag, through which a stud or button 
passes in fastening it. 

1607 MarkHast Caza. 11. (1617) 56 ‘Vhose Mellonsor Oliues, 
must bee very smooth and full of holes, which the Horse 

.will take great pleasure to sucke, and champe vpon., 1611 

Corer., Olfvette..a little Oliue-bitt for a horse. 18975 
Kwicur Dict, Mech, Ole, an escutcheon attached to the 
strap of a traveling bag or satchel and perforated for the 
passage of the swiveled stud or button. 

8. Anat. The olivary body, 

1899 sl libutt's Syst. Med. V1. 807 This connection with 
the nucleus of the sixth nerve, through the so-called peduncle 
of the superior olive being very intimate. 

9. = Olive colour: see B, 

| 3662 J. Daviess tr. Olearins’ Moxy. Anméass. 287 A full face; 
but yellowish or inclining to an Olive. 1837 Lockuart Scott 

viii, Charlotte Margaret Carpenter ...was rich in personal 
attractions..a complexion of the clearest and lightest olive. 

1884 Christian World 17 Jan. 52/1 Atl wool Rich Ottoman 

lbress Material..in..Olive, 1884 W. C. Santit AVéd restau 

92 ‘The sun has dyed Her cheek with olive. 

b. A woman or girl of olive complexion. 

1713 Aootson Guard, No, 109 > 5 Vour fair women there. 
fore thought of this fashion to insult the Olives and the 

irunetts, 2828 /rg/?s 5 Shades 11.216 One sees Olives 
and Brunettes trundling mops and crying mackerel. 

B. adj. a. Of the colour of the unripe fruit of 
the olive, a dnll somewhat yellowish green. b, 
Also, applied to a yellowish brown or brownish 
yellow, in the complexion of persons or races. ¢. 
Also, of the colour of the foliage of the olive, a dul 
ashy green with silvery sheen. 

In ‘olive colour ’=:‘ colour of an olive’, o/ize is strictly the 
sb, used attrib., as in “mouse colour‘; but in ‘a greenish or 
olive colour‘, we see it treated as an adj., and in ‘an olive 
complexion ‘, ‘an olive beauty‘, it has become a full adj. 

a. 1657 R. Lacon Bardaders (1673) 70 The Pomegranate 
.- the leaves small, with a green mixt with Olive colour. 
1830 J. C. Strutr Sylva Brit. sq Mts light and cheerful 
green .. contrasts agreeably with the Oak, whose early leaf 
has generally more of the olivecast, 1845 Buon Dis, Liver 
229 It has generally the greenish or olive colour proper to 
bile, 1853 W. Grecorv /uerg. Chen. (ed. 3) 250 Protoxide of 
Mereury .. is a black or dark olive powder. 

b. 1634 Sirk T. Hergertr 7'raz. 48 The lohabitants are of 
an Olive colour. 1713 Anpison Guard. No. 109 ? 5 Vou 
must know | am a famous olive beauty. 1774 Gotuss. Nad. 
Flist, (1776) HW. 224 Indians are of an olive colour, and, in 
the more southern parts, quite black. 1805 Sottuey Afadoc 
fn Astl. 11 Her cotton vest..Jeaves her olive arms Bare in 
their beauty, 1894 Dovzr Jes. S. //olmes 218 N beautiful 
olive complexion, 

Aig, 1814 Sin R. Witson Priv. Diary 11. 388 We have just 
received the ‘ Moniteur‘ of the 2nd, with the conditions of 
peace. To my sight the treaty is not of an olive colour. 

C. atirib. and Comb. a, Simple attrib, as 
olive-garden (= OLIWE-YaRD), garland, ground, 
grove, leaf, -lees, -marc, shade, shoot, -wreath, ete. 
b, Instrumental, as olive-bordered, -dad, -hoary, 
-shaded adjs. ¢. Similative, with words denot- 
ing colour, etc., expressing a colour resembling 

| or snggesting that of an unripe olive, as olrve- 

brown, -green (=13.), -grey, -yellow adjs. and sbs , 

_ olive-pale adj, . Parnsynthctic (from B.), as 
| oltve-backed, -cheeked, -sided adjs. ©. Special 

Combs,: olive-acanthus, in dccorative art, an 
ornamental form of acanthus lcaf with lobes each 
resembling an olive leaf; olive-back, a North 

American species of thrush (7urdus sivarnsont), 
haying the upper parts of an olivaceous colour ; 
the olive-backed thrush ; olive-bark, (a) the bark 
of the olive; (4) the West Indian tree Aucida 

( Terminalia) Buceras, of which the bark is used 
for tanning; olive-berry = sense 2; t olive-bit 

= sense 7a; olive cautery, an olivary cantery 

(see OLIVARY); olive-crown, a wreath of olive 
(as a token of victory); olive-fly, an insect in- 
jurious to olive-trees; + olive grape (see quot.) ; 
olive-nut, the stone of the fruit of species of 
Elvocarpus (N. O. Tiliacea); olive-ore = OL1- 
VENITE: see quot. 1805 s.v.; olive pie, a pie 
made with olives of veal (sce 6); olive-plum, the 
drupaceous fruit of any tree of the genus Zéeoden- 
dron (N.O, Celastracex), or the tree itself; olive- 


OLIVE-COLOURED. 


shell = sense 5; olive-tyrant, any bird of the 
subfamily “:denizne of tyrant flycatcbers, hav- 
ing generally olivaceous coloration; olivewort, 
Lindley’s name for plants of the N.O. Oleacex. 

31888 F.G, Jacnson Dicor. Design vii. 152 Curved like the 
* olive acanthns, it is moulded with concave markings. 1851 

» Juno Margaret 1. xvi (1871) 123 The ‘olive-hacks trolled 
and chanted among the trees, 1897 Onding (U. S.) XXX, 
437/1 The red-fiined, *olive-hacked, foolish-looking fish. 
1866 7'reas. Bot. 177/2 The *Olive-hark, or Black Olive of 
Jamaica, produces wood which is valuable on account of its 
not being liable to the attacks of insects, 1526 Tinnatk 
Fas. iii, 12 Can the fyage wee. .beare “olive berries? 1611 
*Olive-bit [see 7]. 1706 Pints, OlireAiZ, a kind of [it 
for Horses. 1827 Kensie Chr. 1’. 1st Sund. Advent vii, 
Keside the ‘olive-bordered way. 1885-94 R. Brinces Eros 
§ Psyche March xxv, Olive-border'd clouds o'er lilac led. 
1796 Wituerixc Brif, /ants icd. 3) 1V. 318 Pileus “olive 
brown .. edge turned down. 1837 Pricuaro /hys, JZist, 
Alau, (ed. 3) 11. 345 The olive-brown or copper colour of the 
Bechuana, 1894 R. B. Suarre Vandth. Birds Get. Brit. 1. 
rot Eggs [Vellow Wagtail] ., Some are uniform pale olive. 
brown, some darker olive, while others are nearly uniform 
pinkish-brown, 1597 A. ML. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
Cjb/r This Cauterye may allinost be callede the *Olive 
Cauterye, because it is allmost like vnto an olive, 1866 
Howeits Meurt. Life xii, 193 A black-eyed, ‘olive-cheeked 
lady. 749 West Odes Pindar xi. (1753) V. 69 She. decks 
thy *Ohve-Crown with sweetly sounding Lays. 1Bog-10 
Cotertwce 2 ofesd (1865) 72 Its corn fields and “olive gar- 
dens. 1601 Hottaxn Pray 1. 409 Another sort, which cf 
the resemblance of oliues, is called the "Olive grape, ., this 
is the last grape of any account .. known to have hin found 
out, 1956-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav, (1760 Wl. 17 The natural 
colour of these filaments isa kind of an ‘olive-green. 1802 
Hatcuxry in MA, Trans, XCIL. 57 Prussiate of potash 
changed the colour of the. solution toan olive-green. 1894 
R.B. Suarre Mand?h, Birds Gt. Brit. 1.70 Lower back 
and rump “olive-greenish, streaked with dusky, 1862 R. IL 
Patterson éiss. fist. Art 2g Oil-paintings, in gilt frames, 
are effective on walls of ‘olive-grey. 1849 Grote Greece u. 
Ix. (1862) V. 298 They found thenielves enclosed in a walled 
*olive-ground. —xgor Prncivare Sp. Dict, alscéuchel, an 
‘oliue grouc, Olvastrin, 1855 ‘I son Daisy 31 Or 
*olive-hoary cape in ocean, 1541 R. Cortann Guy don's 
Quest, Chirurg, P ij b, Lyke to “Olyne Leafe, 1622 Basie, 
Gen, viii. 11 Lo, in her mouth was an oliveleaf pluckt off. 1667 
Mitton /, 7..x1. 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 
3886 Suetnon tr, flanudert’s Salaunubo i, Litt dogs 
fattened on ‘olive-mnarc, 1864 Browxinc Jas. Lee's Wife 
os i, The water's. .*olive-pale To the leeward. 1617 Mv'k- 
Ret Cookery u. (1638) 122 To mnke an “Olive Pie to be 
eaten hot. 1861-80 Mrs. Bunton Flousehedd $924 Veal 
Olive Pie. 1685 Drypren Theocrftus xxvii. 15 The Sun's 
too hot; those *Olive-shades are near. 1800 Campnenc 
Ode to Winter, On Calpe's *oliveshaded steep. 1882 
Oaistn, Oliva, the *olive-shell, so named fom the olive- 
like shape of the shell. 1884 Cours Ay A. Amer Jirds 
438 Contepus borealis, *Olive-sided Flycatcher. 1552 
Heroer, *Olyne stone, samsa, sansa. 1845 Laixvcry Teg, 
Kingd. (1853) 616 However heterageneons the tOliveworts 
may appear..itis remarkable that the species will all graft 
upon each other, 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph, (1872) 11. 636 
Place the ‘olive-wreaths near. 1894 R. B. Suarve Afandeh, 
Birds Gt. Brit, 100 General colour “olive-yellow above, and 
bright yellow below. 

Olive (p'liv’, 54.2 Also 6 oliff. [Origin ob- 
senre: sce quot. 1894.] Local name of a bird, the 
Oyster-catcher (//ematopus ostrilegus). 

1sqt-2 in Aouseh. Ord. (1790) 223 [Prices of Foule] Cro- 
cards and Oliffs. 1607 J. Nornen Sure, Diad wu. tie Any 
Pibble, Peach, or Sea-bank, wherin breed sea-Pyes, Oliues, 
Pewets, or such, 1634 Al/therf A/S. in Simpkinson Fhe 
Washingtons App. (1860) p. sti, Knotts, Olives, Redshankes, 
1802 G, Montacu Ornith, Dict, (Rennie 1833) 351 Oyster- 
catcher...‘ Provincial, Pienet, Olive’, 1848 Cot, Ilawker 
Diary (1893) 11. 286, 2 golden plovers, 2 olives, 5 curlews. 
1894 Newton Diet. Birds, Olive,. apparently a corruption 
of Olaf, which is said also to be at (Christy, B. Asse.x, 
238);..1€ so the word should be more properly spelt Olave. 

O-live-bra‘nch. 

1. “i. A branch of an olive-tree. 

@1300 Cursor Mf, 1904 An oliue branche in moth sco 
broght. 1535 CoveroaLe éf's, exxviifi}, 3 ‘Uhy children tike 
the olyue braunches rounde aboute thy table, [So in 
‘Great Bible’ 1539, and Bk. of Coin. Prayer.] 2612 Taste 
Neh. viii. 15 Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive. 
branches, 1838 Tusrewart Greece 11. 295 They returned 
and spread their olive branches before the shrine, 7 

b. As an emblem of peace; hence fig, anything 
offered in token of peace or goodwill. Also 
variously, in allusion to Gen. viii. tr. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11446 Twelue 
messegers til hym were sent..Wyb olyue braunches in 
handes born. | 1593 Suaks, 3 Hen, IF, 1, vi. 34 To whom 
the Hesu‘ns in thy Natiuitie, Adiudg’d an Oliue Branch, 
and Lawrell Crowne. 1622 Bacon élen, V7/ 85 Vet did he 
onke that Warre rather withan Olive-branch, then 2 Laurel- 
branch in his Hand more desiring Peace then Victorie. 1796 
Berke Regic. Peace iii, Wks. VIIT. 307 Our dove-like am- 
bassador with the olive-branch in his eee 1837 MaRRvAT 
Perc. Keene iii, My mother .. had first tendered the olive 
branch, which had been accepted. nt 

2. usually £/. (in allusion to Ps, cxxviii. 3 (4): see 
sense 1, quot. 1535). Children. (Now humorous.) 

1677 Baxer in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Alen (1841) 11. 27 Having 
a just equal number of chargeahle olive-branches., 1733 
Cress Granvitte Let. to Seif? in Mrs. Delany's Lett. \. 
422 My son, my daughter, and all our olive-branches salute 
you most tenderly, 1796 JANE Austen Pride § Prez. (1870) 
ir. xxiv. 310 The rest of his letter is only about .. his ex- 
pectation of a young olive-hranch, 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick, xiv, The wife and olive branches of one Mr, Kenwigs. 

O:live-co:loured, @ = OLIVE B: a, Olive- 
green, olivaceous; b. Dusky or brownish yellow. 

3613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 656 lad 


OLIVED. 


Moore, blacke Negro, .. oliue-coloured American, shonld 
with the whiter European become one sheepe-folde, under 
one greate Sheepheard. 1653 R. Saxners Péysiogn. 17 
If that woman be olive-coloured or yellowish, with her black 
eyes, 1752 Sir J. Hive //ist, dvinr, 162 The large, smooth, 
to) cams loed Pinna, 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, //ist, WH. 220 
‘The complexion olive coloured, and the hair black. 1859 
Lane Wand, Judia 302 They were remarkably handsome 
birds, with .. olive-coloured feathers on their backs. 1863 
‘TREVELYAN Compet. HW adlah (1866) 203 Hampered by liaisons 
with Hindoo womeuand by crowds ofolive-coloured children, 

Olived (g'livd), a. rare. (I. Ouive +-Ep 2, 

+1. Cut up into ‘ olives’ (see OLIVE 6). Ods. 

1643 Cartwricut Ordinary 1.1, Jae. No mild words 
shall bury My splitted, spitch cock’d— Sé. Oliv‘d, hash'd .. 
Hav, Rost'd fury. . 

2. Furnished or adored with olive-trees or olive- 
branches. 

¢1749 W.G. Hamittox Parl. Logick, ete. (1808) 227 Jove's 
fair daughter, oliv'd Peace. 1949 Wanton /riumph Isis 97 
Green as of old each oliv'd portal smiles. @1790 — /’oc?. 
is, (1802) Uf. 176 Moar Plato walks his oliv'd Academe. 

Oliveness (p'livnés). sare. [f OLIVE B. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being of an olive colour. 

18.. Cent, Dict, cites Coves. : 

Olivenite (olivénait, glivtnoil), Afn. ([f 
(1820) Ger. oft-ven- inilected case of olive, in 
olt'vet-erz (Werner, 1789) olive-ore + TEL] OA 
nalive arsenate of copper, occurring in crystals or 
masses, usually of olive-green colour, 

{1805 R. Jameson Win. 11. 249, 1 use the name Oliven- 
Ore in place of Olive Copper-ore.] 1820 /Aid. (ed. 3) 11, 340 
Earthy, Acicular Olivenite. 1858 Greco & Lerrsum Vin, 
319 The finest specimens of Olivenite known have been 
found in Cornwall. 

Orlive-oi'l. The oil obtained from the pulp of 
olives. Formerly o7/ of ofive(s (OLIvE 2b), o#7 
olive (OIL sé. 20). 

4 fixed non-drying oil, of a pale yellow or greenish-yellow 
colour, insipid and inodorous, viscid and greasy tu the touch, 
and very light ; much used in cookery and medicine,and (the 
inferior kinds) also for illumination, lubrication, ete. 

1774 Goipsm, Nat. /fist. (1776) VUE, 207 Ilis remedy 
which was nothing more than olive-oil, 1841 W. SpatpinG 
ftaly & It. fst. U1. 386 ‘The most important articles which 
our country receives from Italy are, Unmanufactured Silk, 
and _Olive-Oil, 1870 Vuats Nat. /list, Comm, 206 Olive 
ofl is largely used ..in dressing woollen goods, and for 
machinery, 

O:live-pla:nt. J. = Ouve.. 

€1420 Pallad, on I/ush, Tab. 268 Oliuis, to rere withouten 
olive planntis, 1611 Bisce /’s, cxxviii. 3 Thy children like 
olive-plants ronnd abont thy table. 

2. f/. (in allusion to Ps. exxviii, 3.) Children. 
(= OLIVE-BRANCH 2.) 

1616 Siz E. Sanoys /’s. in Farr 5S. P. Yas. # (1848) 80 Thy 
children sweet, in virtue bred, Fair olive-plants, thy boord 
beset, 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ, (1857) 313 Vhe training 
of the olive-plants that soon arise about a minister's table 
‘should be a matter of much anxiety and many prayers. 

+ Oliver!, Oés. [a. AF. oliver = OY. olivier 
olive-trec, doublet of o/tvaire :—L. olivari-us of or 
pertaining to an olive: cf. med.L. olfvdrium olive 
garden or grove.]_ An olive-tree. 

83.. A. Adis. $785 (MS. Bodl.) And founden appel trewes, 
and fygeres, Peryes. cypres, and Olyuers.  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Afonk's T. 46 And they hrende .. alle hire Olmieres and 
vynes eke, ‘ A 

Oliver? (¢'liva:). (Origin uncertain.] 

A tilt-hammer having the arm or handle attached 
lo an axle, worked with the foot by a treadle 
which brings the hammer down, and with a spring 
which raises it; used esp. in the shaping of nails, 
bolts, and the like. 

Such a contrivance is described in 1686 by Plot Ox/ordsh. 
390 ‘A large sledg..set in an axis of wood, from whence 
goes a rodd of iron fastned to a pallet that reaches out a 
little beyond the anvil, which being drawn hy the foot of the 
smith. .is returned again by three springs of holly that clasp 
the axis the contrary way’. This mention of ‘springs of 
holly’, together with the variant Aof/ifer in quot. 1883, has 
suggested that the origin may be found in Ao//y, although 
the established spelling @vhich evidently goes back to times 
anterior to living memory) points to the proper name Oliver. 

1846 Hocrzareres. Turing & Mech, Manip. 962 The 
Oliver, or small lift bammer..was used when the author 
first saw it, in making long stout nails, intended for fixing 
the tires of wheels, 1869 ing. Mech. 31 Dec, 387/1. 1881 
Garenra Gur 257 The iron pins are. stamped upon olivers, 
in much the same manner as described for stamping with 
dies. 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 2/3 The ‘ Oliver’..on the top 
of which is fixed the stamp of the particular pattern and 
size of the nail required 10 be made. 1883 Ceane Smithy 
4 F. (1885) 30 The ‘Oliver’ or * Holliper ' consists of a top 
and bottom swage united by a spring, 13896 Cyctisé 8 Jan. 
26/2 The brazers' and smiths‘ Heatts.: y them are the 
steam olivers und stamping presses. 

Vence O-liverman, a man who works an oliver. 

1883 Sham Daily Post 11 Oct., Oliverman wanted, at 
once, nsed to small Coach Bolts, 

Oliver, in @ Roland for an Oliver: see ROLAND. 

Oliverian (plivieriin), s4.and@. Also7 -arian. 
[f. proper name O/iver + -14N.] 

A. 56. A partisan or adherent of Oliver Crom- 
well: a Cromwellian, 

1658 Woop Life 30 Aug. (O. H. S.) 1. 258 Dennis Bond, a 

reat Olivarian..died on that day. 1707 E. Warp //ud. 

tedig. 11. x1. 28 A Scotch Brood of Presbyterians, Or pious 
English Oliverians. 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 132 The very 
Oliverinns were becoming Royalist in their sympathies. 
B. adj. Cromwellian, 
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OLLA PODRIDA. 


rgat Amueast Terre Fil, No. 15 (1754) 74 The principles | resembling, or containing olivine; Olivini-ferous 


of the revolution, and not of the Oliverian usurpation. 

Olivet! (p'livét). Ods. exc. as in b. fad. L. 
oltvet-um olive-grove.] A place in which olive- 
Irees are grown; an olive-grove. 

1m Wvetiv Amos iv. 9 Jour vijn serdis; and olyuetis 
(géoss or placis wher olyues wexen}. 1609 Bite (Douay) 
fixod, xxiii, 11 So shalt thou doe in thy vineyard and 
thy olivete. 1610 W. Fouxincnam Art of Survey 1. viii. 
18 Good for graine, kilmes, Vine-yards, and Oliuets. 

b. Now only as proper name of the Mount of 
Olives, the scene of the Ascension, on the east side 
of Jerusalem; hence allusively, ; 

¢1298 Lassion of our Lord 127 in O. FE. AMlise. qt Vee 
louerd nom his apostles..And forp myd him ledde to 2 
Mumt of olyuete. ¢1gq40 Facos's elf 252 3if pou be in be 
ground of merce fou art in olyuete. 1612 Bipe Acts i. 12 
The mount called Oliuet. 1866 Witter Our Afaster 51 
And faith has still its Olivet, And love its Galilee. 

Olivet *. Also olive'tte. [a KF. ofvefte, dim. 
of OLIVE: see -ET.] 

I. = Ontve 54.175. 

wig Army List in Pald Mall Gas. (1891) 14 Nov. 3/2, 
roth Wussars.. Jacket blue, and cross loops and olivets 
in gold; blue facings. 1900 MWestn:. Gaz. 30 Aug. 2/2 The 
little cord olivettes and buttons..corresponded in colour to 
the cloth, ° 

See quol.) 

1858 Sinmonvs Dict. Trade, Olivet, a kind of mock pearl 
or white bugle made for the African trade and prized by 
the negroes of Senegal. ‘ 

Olivetan (liv7tin). [Krom Monte Oliveto (or 
Uliveto) near Siena, the site of the mother convent: 
see -AN; in F. offectatnx.] One ofan order of monks 
founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Siena, and 
subjected to the Lenedictine rule. 

1691 tr. /uuiliaune'’s Obserz. Journ. Naples 35 Proper to 
associate with the Canon Regulars, or Olivetans, 1917 
Derxetey Feral, Tour ftaly 1g Jan. Wks 1871 UV. 526 In 
the vineyard of the Olivetans, “1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. Introd. 42 The Olivetans, a congregation of 
Reformed Henedictines, produced some celebrated artists. « 

Ovlive-tree:, = Onive 56.11, 

(Also with qualifying words: see OLIVE 1b.) 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 131 Pot ert be coluere of noe, Pat broute 
be braunche of olyue tre. 1489 Caxton Sonnes een 
i. 47 Berynge braunches of olyue tree in their handes In 
tuken of peas. 1535 Covervace /'s. lid, 8, F am like a grene 
olyue tre in ye house of God. 1756-7 tr. Neysler's Trav. 
(1760) 1. 475 The olive-tree is an ever-green, but the colour 
of it is not vivid, but faint, and reserubles a willow. 1883 
Browsine Jochanan llakkadosh 480 The wind makes olive: 
trees up yonder hill Whiten and shndder. 

O-live-woo:d. ; 

1. The wood of the common olive, Oa europea; 
used in ornamental work. — - 

1718 Laoy M. W. Monracu Let. to Abbé Conti 19 May, 
‘There are others of mother of pearl and olive wood inlaid, 
r812 J. Suvtu Pract, of Customs (1821) 294 Olive wood is 
beautifully veined, aud has an agreeable smell. 1888 /°a//* 
Mail G. 6 Sept. 10/1 The manufacture .. of objects of 
devotion in mother-of-pearl and olive-wood. 

2. Any tree of the genus Alvadendron (N.O. 


Celasiracew), furnishing an ornamental wood, 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Olive-yard (¢'livyya:1d). An inclosure or piece 
of ground in which olive-trees are cultivated. 

1382 Wveitr Exod, xxiii. 11 So thow shalt doon in thi 
vyne zcerd, and in thin oliue 3eerd. 1611 Brace Fos. xxiv. 
13 Of the vineyards and oliveyards which ye planted not 
do ye eat. 1703 Maunoreu. Journ, Ferns. (1721) 64 We 
pee thro’ large Olive-yards. 1760-74 tr. Juan § Ulloa’s 

“oy. (ed. 3) Tl. 241. 

livi-ferous, @. rare—°. [f. L. o/fvifer + -ous.] 
Olive-bearing. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Oliviferous, which bears or brings 
forth Olives. 1658 in Paicuirs. 

Oliviform (oli-vifgim), a [See -rorm and cf. 
V’. olfvtforme.] Ylaving the shape of an olive. In 
Conchol. Resembling an olive shell. 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., Oliviform, shaped like the olive. 

Olivil (p'livil). Chem. [a. F. oftvile, £. oltve.] 
A crystalline substance obtaincd from the gum of 
the olive-tree, 

1810-26 Henry lent, Chem. WW. 332 Olivile is a name 
given by M. Pelletier to the substance which remains after 
gently evaporating the alcoholic solution of the gum which 
exudes from the olive tree. 1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 
200 Offeit, CyyHisOs..A nentral substance occurring 
..in the gum of the olive-tree. 

lIence + Oli-vilin. Chet. Obs. = prec. 

1838 ‘I’. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 668 From the undis- 
solved portion absolute alcohol dissolves the olivilin, which 
is deposited in crystals on evaporating the solution. 

Olivine (plivain, -in). A/iz. Also-in. [Named 
1790; f. L. ofzva OLive: see -tNE5.) A variety of 
Cunvsoite, chiefly of olive-green colour, occurring 
in eruptive rocks and in meteorites. 

1794. Kirwan A/in. 263 Olivin..is fonnd generally in 
roundish grains. 1816 R. Jameson Afin. 11. 74 Olivine is 
nearly allied to Augite. 1879 Rurrey Stud, Rocks x. 116 
Olivine is a common constituent of many eruptive rocks. 

b. attrib. Containing or resembling olivine. 

1872 W. S. Symonxps Ree. Rocks i. 12 Micaceous and 
olivine rocks. 1884 Sooksedler 6 Nov. 1190 ‘These two 
ks..are bound in bevel boards, with olivine edges. 
ce. In cond. naming mixed minerals, as o//z7ne- 
diabase, olivine-gabbro. 

Hence Olivinic, Olivini‘tic ad/s., pertaining to, 


| @, containing or yielding olivine. 


1845 Frail. dsiatic Soc, Bengal X1V. 294. ‘The narrow 
zone of oliviniferous trap, 1894 L. Fretcuer in Afineralog. 


, Jag. X. 312 A silicate of the olivinic type. 


Olivite (g'livait). Chem, [f. Orive+-1TE 4.) 
A bitter substance obtained from unripe olives, and 
from olive-leaves. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. VV. 202. 

+ Oli-vity. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. olfeitas, f. 


oliv-a OLIVE : sce -1TY.] 


1656 Liount Glossogr., Olrvity (olivitas), the time of 
gathering Olives, or making Oyl; see O/efty. 

Olk, obs. Sc. form of ové, WEEK. 

Olla! (pli). Also 7 ollia. [a. Sp. o//a (pro- 
nounced ol¥a, whence spelling o//fa, and O110), in 
Pg. olka pot, stew, hotchpot :—L. o//a pot, jar.] 

In Spain and Spanish-speaking lands, an 
earthen jar or pot used for cooking, etc.; also, 
a dish of meat and vegetables cooked in such 


a pot; hence = Onto 1, OLLA PODRIDA. 

16az Manse tr. Aleman'’s Guzman @ AU 1... i. 110 We 
did alwaies finde atricke toadde some-thing, though it were 
but for the boyling of their O/a, A/argin, Olla, is a pot or 
Pipkin, wherein flesh, and other things are sod ; by the Figure 
Metonym the Olla is taken for that which is boyled in it. 
¢1645 Howe. Lefs. v. xxxviii. (1650) 174 He can marinat 
fish, make gellies..; he is passing good for an offfa. 1791 
Ssutcett CFrmph. CH. 11 Oct., He taught me..to cook 
several outlandish delicacies, such as ollas, pepper-Aots, 
pillaws [ete.]. 1832 beg. Subst. Food of Man 224 The olla.. 
with which a Spanish dinner commences. 1843 Loxcr. 
Span. Stud, 1. v, Give a Spaniard His mass, his olla, and 
his Dofia Luisa. 1877 Dora Greenweit Saskel of Sunimer 
/ruit 69 Everything that is good in itself is good for an olla. 

2. In parts of the United States formerly Spanish : 
A large porous earthen jar for keeping drinking- 
water cool by evaporation from its outer surface. 

1851 Maysr Retp Scadp é/ nit. li, 390 The olla was filled 
with water from the adjacent stream. 1854 BartLetr J/ex, 
Boundary 1, xi. 272 The olla or earthen pot almost their 
only domestic utensil, 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance 
Moguis x. 109, 1 found three large four or five gallon otlas. 

|| 3. An ancient cinerary urn. {Latin.| 

1857 Ihact luc. /ottery (1858) TL. 327 Of this pale red 
ware were also made the jars or o//ae which held the ashes 
of the dead. 

1 Olla#. Also 7 olea, § olio, 8-9 ole, 9 ollah, 
ola, [a. Pg. of/a, var. of ofa, a. Malayalim da 
(Tamil d/ai).] A palm-leaf, esp. a leaf or strip 
of a leaf of the palmyra, used in Southern India, 
etc, for writing on; hence, a native letler or 


document written on such a leaf: = Cabsay 2. 

1625 Purcnas /'idgrims 11. x. 1723 Ie sent another man- 
date, that he shonld doe nothing till he had an O¢/a or 
Letter written with his hand jn letters of gold. baw Fever 
Ace. E. india 6 The Houses are low, and Uhatched with 
Oleas of the Cocoe-Trees. /dd, Index, Oleas, leafs. 1718 
Propag. Gospel in’ East aw. 37 (¥.) Damulian Leaves, 
commonly called Oles. 1760 Acves in Dalrymple Ortenta/ 
Kepert, (1808) 1. 377 (V.) Orders for Oltos to be made out 
for delivering of what Englishmen were in his Kingdom to 
me. 1806 C. Bucnanas Chr. Researches (ed. 2) 7a Many 

tsons had their Olahs in their hands, writing the sermon 
in Tamil shorthand, 1859 Texnent Ceyfon (1860) I. x. 512 
The books of the Singhalese are formed to-day, as they 
have been for ages past, of o/as or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipat or the Palmyra palm, 

{ Ollamh, ollav (p liv). /rish Antig. Also 
ollave, ollam. [a. Ir. o//am& (o'lav, nasal v), 
Olt. of/ant, leamed man, doctor.) Among the 
ancient Irish, A master in some art or branch of 
learning; a learned man: a rank answering to 


that of a doctor or professor in a universily. 

1723 O'Connor tr, Aeating’s Hist. /re/, 132Olamh Fodhla 
was his Successor in the Throne. /6/d., Ollamh signifies a 
Persorf that exeells in Wisdom and Learning. 1845 Petrie 
ficel. Archit. frel. 347 The author of this law refused to 
allow him more than the o//ave in poetry, or the offave in 
language, or the teacher. 1888 Alackw. Mag. Dec. 807 
The Ollams being specially devoted to genealogy before the 
advent of the Normens, 1893 Dict, Nat. Biog, XXXIV. 
430 A family of hereditary historians who were.,ollavs (i. e. 
chief chroniclers or professional authors) of the O'Briens, 

Ollapod (p'laped), abbrev. of OLLA PopRIDA. 

1804 Couns Scripscrap A iij, This little Ollapod, made 
up of ‘Trifles light as air’. @184§ Hoop So Hahnemann i, 
Framed the whole race of Ollapods to fret. 

Hence O'lMapodism (soce-wd.), 2 sentence made 


up of various languages. 

1837 Tait's Afag. WV. 157 His natural volubility, aided by 
..a plentiful sprinkling of Ollapodisms. .pleased the men. 

Olla podrida (plijpedri-di). Also 7 olio 
(ollio) podrido, oleopodrido, olepotride, olla- 
pod-, 9 olla-podrida. [a. Sp. od/a fodrida = 
‘rotten pot’, f. of/a (see OLLA}, OLt0) and fo- 
drida = L. putrida putrid, rotten. The spelling 
olepotride simulates Fr.] 

1. A dish of Spanish origin composed of pieces 


' of many kinds of meat, vegetables, etc. stewed or 
_ boiled together; = OLto 1. 


1599 Mixsueu Span. Dial. 22, 1 desire to know, from 
whence or why they called it olla podrida [»arg., A rotten 
or putrified pot. Alsoa hotchpotch of many meats together]. 
1615 Maaknam Eng. /fousew. ui. ii. (2668) 63 An excellent 
Olepotride..the only principal dish of boyled meat which is 
esteemed in al] Spain. 1622 Maase tr. A dcman's Gueman 


| TAIL WU, 110 margin, Olla podrida, is a very great one, 


OLLE. 


contayning in it diuers things, as Mutton, Beefe, Hens, 
Capons, Sawsages, Piggs feete, Garlick, Onions, &c. It is 
called Podrida, because it is sod leisurely, til it be rotten 
(as we say) and ready to fall in peeces...1n English it may 
well beare the name of Hodge-podge. 1647 R. Stapyiton 
Fuvenal (1682) 208 For fuure hundred pieces to bespeake 
An ollio podrido, a1648 Lo. Hereert Autodiog. (1886) 
159 Nine dishes, ..the first whereof was, three ollas podridas. 
1846 Edin. Rev. LXAXXIV. 175 Mr. Hughes evidently 
prefers a beefsteak to an o//a podrida. 

2. A hotchpotch, medley; a mixture of lan- 


guages; = OLIo 2. 

1634 Rannoteu Afuse’s Looking-glass 1. iv, A mere Olla 
Podrida, A medley, of il-placed, and worse penn’d humours. 
1663 CowLey Cutter Colentan St.u.v, My little Gallimaufry, 
my little aeore ee of Arts and Arms. 
Napoleon Yatrod., Wks. 1870 TX. 236 Their accusation was.. 
an olla podrida. 1850 H. Roceers /ss. H. iv. 19 An olla 
podrida, made up half of words supplied by the one fanguage, 
and half of words supplied from the other. 1859 GREEN 
Lett, t. (1g01) 30 That olla-podrida of a brain of mine. 

Hence O-lapodri-da-ish, O:Mapodri-dical ads. 
(xonce-was.), heterogeneous. 

3827 Scott Fru/. 13 Mar., My ideas were olla-podrida-ish. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. tae Its omnigenous and ollapodridical 
character. 

+Olle, v. Obs. rare". 
phr. wird olle with scom or contumcly.]} 


?To pour scorn or contempt (072). 

1400-50 Alexander 1861 He set nenire his hope .. To 
olle ay on his vndireling for ouer-laike a quyle. 

llen: see OLEN. 

Olleo, ollio, obs. forms of Onto. 

+ Ollite (ploit). Avi. [f L. ola pot + -1TE: 
in L. dapes olldris, ¥. pierre ollaire.} An obso- 
lete synonym of potstone, or steatite. 

x81 Pinkerton Petra/, I. 81 A dark ollite interspersed 
with golden mica. /éid. 319 Saussure... calls steatite the 
substance which forms the base or the paste of ollite. 

O loft(e, Olon, Oloude, obs. forms of ALOFT, 
ALONE, ALOUD, 


-olagy, Ology (p'lédzi), szfix and quasi-sd. 
1. oon Theor in ae the suffix -LoGY 
(Gr. -Aoyia) usually occurs in words derived from 
Gr., the o belonging etymologically to the prec. 
element (see -0); hence the form of the suffix in 


modern formations, often sportive nonce-words. 
1803 Fessenven Terrible Tractoration 1 (ed, 2) 18 note, 
Sublime discoveries in the abstruse sciences of insect-ology, 
mite-ology and nothing-ology. 1805 J. Lawrence 7'reat. 
Cattle (1809) 495 The contemplation, either of physiology, 
or commonsensology. ; ‘ 
2. qnasi-ss, Any one of the various sciences or 


departments of science. 

38:1 E. Nares Tainks-{.to-ntyself (ed. 5) 1. 68 She.. 
was therefore supposed to understand Chemistry, Geology, 
Philology, and a hundred other ologies. 1823 Edin. Rez. 
XXXVITI. 420 This is the Ology of the day. 1866 Car- 
LYLE /naug. Addr, 189 Maid-servants, 1 hear people com. 

laining, are Betting instructed in the ‘ologies’, 1884 

« Ropertson Unie, Sern, in Cambr, Rev. 5 Nov. Suppl. 
p. xxvi/t The full shock of each new ‘ ology’. 

So Olo-gical, Ologi‘stic, a. sonce-zuds., of, per- 
taining to, or versed in the ‘ologies’; -o'logist, 
Oogist, a student or professor of an ‘ology’. 

1834-43 Soutnny Doctor cxxxix. (1848) 348/2 Not so for 
the scientific in gooseberries, the gooseberryologists. 1839 
New Monthly iW. LV. 444 We have eight or nine ologists 
of different sorts staying with us. 1861 CLorcu Uranus 
23 Chaldean muimblings vast, with gossip light From modern 
ologistic fancyings mixed. 1890 /a/Z Mall G. 14 Mar. 6/1 
Mr. C. is rising forty, amiable, and ‘ological’, ‘That is, he 
goes in hot for the ‘ologius’. 1896 MWesteu. Gas.1 July 2/2 
every feature of the face .. has long before now been made 
an ‘index to character’ by ‘ ologists ' of various persuasions. 

+O-lorine. Ods. rare. [ad. L. olérina ‘of swans’, 
in herba olorina swans’ grass.) A grass or ‘herb’ 


eaten with avidity by swans; swans’-grass. 

The grass of Loch Spiney, referred to by Boece (see OLour) 
and Leslie, is app. Géyceria flutans, called locally ‘Swan 
girss* (Rampini Coundy Hist. Elgin 58) and ‘ Pike girss'. 

1596 Datrymece te, Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 45 Moray hes 
a freshe water loch called Spynie, that mekle abundes in 
Swanis, in quhilke loch is a certaine herb verie rare and 
sindle to be found, in quhilke because the Swan hes sa gret 
delyte, we cal the herbe olorine (because the swan in Jatin is 
olur) [tr. Lesure De Orig. (ete.) Scot. (1578) 28 Herbs 
quedam rara.. qua quid olores impense delectantur, 

lorinam eam dicimus} 1796 Morse Aser. Geag. V1. 150 
The plant odorina which grows in its waters. 

tOlour. 06s, rare. [erron. f. L. oforum gen. 
pl., ‘of swans’.] = prec. 

1536 Berrennen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. xxxiv, The cause 

uhy the swannis multiplyis sa fast in this loch [Spynee], is 
throw ane herbe namit OE [tr. Borce Scot. fist. (1526) 
Descriptio If, ix, Herba quadam cuius semine [Holores] 
auidissime vescuntur, atque ob id Holorum cognominata}. 

Olp, olph, olf (glp, plf), local variants of ALP2. 

1825 Foray boc. £. Anglia, Green-olf, the green finch, 
or, more properly, green grosbeak. /arus viridts. 
Spuroens Suppl, Fordy, Olf. This is nearer to the pro- 
nunciation in Suffolk, than OIf in Forby. 

Oltra-, obs. form of ULtrRa-. 

Oluente, variant of OLFeNn Oés., camel. 

+ Oluhnen, v. 0¢s. Also 3 olhnen. [Early 
ME. ofwhnen (at) app. for *olthinen, [. OF, dlyht 
flattery (Blickl. Ilom. 99), connected with o/ehian, 
olecean to flatter.) trans. and intr. To flatter. 

araag slucr, R. 180 5if me is iluued more pen anoder, & 
more joluhned. /é/d. 248 Ne mei be buten scheawe be 


[ME. ?f OL. off, in 


tndr, 


1829 Scotr 


1840 . 


107 


vord sumhwat of his apeware; & olulinen, oder preaten pet ' 


me bugge perof. a 1azg Yuliana 53 Pen laddliche of helle 
pat olhnede swide & bed tus & bisohte, 

Hence +Oluhninge (olhtninge, olhtnunge, 
olhnung(e), v/. sé., flattering, flattery. 

azz25 Aucr. R. 192 (MS. T.) Olhtuinge oder hereward 
mihte sone make sum of ou fulitohen.  @ 1225 St. Marher. 
5 For al me is thin olhnung ant thin cic. a raas Lee. Nath, 
tso2 Ah al pe helped an pin olhnunge. 

Olupy, obs. form of ONLEPY a@., only. 

Oly, Olybanum, obs. ff. Oi, OLIBANUM. 

Oly-cook, oly-koek (émlikuk). C7.S. /ocal. 
[a. Du. offehoed, lit. ‘oil-cake.] A cake of dough 
sweetened and fricd in lard: originally a Dutch 
delicacy. 

W. Levine Anichert, (1861) go Balls of sweetened 
duugh..called doughnuts, or olykocks. 1818 — Shetch Bk, 
Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 440 There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and crum- 
bling craller. 1851 H. Meuvinne UH Zale Ixy. 334 Like old 
Amsterdam housewives’ dough-muts or oly-cooks. 

Olyet, Olyf, -yff.e, obs. ff. Oinber. OLIVE. 
Olyfant, -aunt, etc., obs. ff. ELerHanr, 


). Also 5-7 Olympias. 


Olympiad (oli:mpiad). 
[a. bk. Ofmpiade (1553 in Watz.-Darm., but prob. 
earlier), ad. L. Olympras, ace. Olympiad-en, a. Gr. 
‘Odvpmas, -d5-, f, ‘OAvpmos OLYMPIAN; see -AD.] 
A period of four years reckoned from one celebra- 
tion of the Olympic’ games to the next, by which 
the ancient (sreeks computed time, the year 776 
8.c. being taken as the first year of the first 
Olympiad. Also a/tr7., as Olyuipiad era. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 7. Kets. ive (MS, Bodl.) If. 92/1 
Pe grees .. cleped pe firste fyue jeres be furst Olimpias. 
1532 Du Wes /atrod. Fre in Palsgr. eh The Greeks 
were wont to rcken by Olympiades whiche ben four yere. 
1601 Hotnana /viny 1. 6 This nature of hers, Pythagoras 
of Samos first found out, about the 42 olympias, | 2éfd, 
If. 564 The originall and beginning of the Upiidess 
1682 Siz ‘I. Browne Cér. Vor. t. § 21 Let Ephemerides 
not Olympiads give thee account of His mercies, 1819 
Byron Proph. Dante uw. 158 Not Hellas can unroll Through 
her olympiads two such natnes. 1876 Sita Dict. Gr 
Kom, Antig. 835/1 A new Olympiad acra .. came into use 
under the Roman emperors. 1882 Linnrxt. & Scott Greed 
Lex. (ed. 7) sv. ‘Odvumeds, The rst Olympiad began 776 1c. ; 
the 2g3rd and last in 3934.D. p 4 

llence Olympia‘dic, + Olympia‘dical ad/s., of 
or pertaining to an Olympiad or Olympiads. 

1638 Mene J!’&s. (1672) 698 In this third year of the King, 
and at the end of this Olympiadical year, ..came forth the 
Edict of Darius, 1890 Cent, Dict., Oleaiiaiic era. 

Olympian (cli-mpian), a. and sd. [ad. late L. 
Olympian-ts, {. earlier Olymrpi-us, a, Gr. ‘OAvpmos 
of Olympus. The fem. 'Odupmia (sc. xdpa) i.e. 
Olympian region, Olympia, was spec. applicd to 
a district of Elis in Greece, by the city of Visa, 
where the ’OAvpma (sc. lepa), Olympia, or Olympic 
games, were held.] A. aay. 

1. Of or belongingto Olympus; heavenly, celestial. 

3603 Hottaxn Plutarch’s AJor, 1329 Our Olympian or 
celestiall earth. 1667 Mitton #. 4. vat. 3 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill T soare, Above the flight of Pegasean wing. 
1749 G. West Odes Prudar ii. (1753) I. 22 O Son of Rhea, 
God supreme! Whose kingly Hands th’ Olympian Sceptre 
wield! 1818 Keats Aadymion ww. git Light «. quick and 
sharp enough to blight The Olympian eagle's vision. 1900 
G. C. Bronrich dent. 262 What Professor Max Miiller well 
calls his ‘Olympian manners’ never repelled me. 

2. Of or belonging to Olympia: =Onymric A. 2. 

1593 Suaxs, 3 Hen, 3°/, ut. til. 53 Such rewards As Victors 
weare at the Olympian Games. 1667 Miron /. £4. ti. 530 
aAs at th‘ Olympian Games or Pythian fields. 1873 Symoxps 
Grk. Poets vic 163 The Olympian games were held in Elis 
once in five years, during the summer. 

B. sd. 1. A native or inhabitant of Olympia; 
an athlete who took part in the Olympic games. 

1606 SHaks. Tr & Criive Ve 134 When thata ring of Greekes 
haue hem’d thee in, Like an Olympian wrestling. 

2. An inhabitant of Olympus; one of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology ; sfec. (the Olym- 
pian) Zeus or Jupiter. 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. tt, Midas longed for gold, and 
insulted the Olympians. 1 Sir E, Suttwan Ioman 85 
If you entered a grove or bathed ina river, you might tumble 
over a nymph or a satyr, or perhaps an Olympian. 

lence Oly-mpianism, the polytheistic aa of 
the ancient Greeks, in which the gods of Olympus 
were the chief deities; Oly-mpianize wv. (a) /raits., 
to turn into an Olympian; (4) zvzr., to play the 
Olympian; Oly‘mpianly, Oly: mpianwise advs., 
in the style of an Olympian. 

1871 Echo 21 June, The 7/mes.. A little too Olympianly. 
+» intimates that Mr. Gladstone's argument for the pil 
‘perishes on analysis’. 1893 W. C. WiLkinson in-Barrows 

Marit. Relig. WW. 1247 Olympianism—if 1 may use such a 
word to describe a certain otherwise nondescript polytheistic 
idolatry, 1897 Hain. Rev. Apr. 460 Orpheus became in a 
sense Olympianised. 1898 G. Mereortn Odes Fr. d/ist. 8 
A..gemmed, elected few. .its.. game Olympianwise perform. 

Olympic (oli'mpik), a. and sé. [ad. L. Olympic- 
us, a. Gr, 'Odupmxos, orig. ‘of Olympus’, later ‘ of 
Olympia’.) A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to Olympus; Olympian; 
celestial. rare. 2 Obs. : 

1600 Tourneur Transf Metamorph. vii, Th’ olimpique 
Globe is now a hollow ball. 


OMBRE. 


2. Of or belonging to Olympia in Elis (sce 
Otyupian), in which the most famous games of 
ancient Grecce (the Olywipic games) were celebrated 
in honoar of the Olympian Zeus. Also ¢évans/, 

a 1610 Heatey £fpictetus (1636) 48 Wouldest thou be vic- 
tor inthe Olympicke games? 1711 Appison “pect. No. 173 
* 3. I have looked over all the Olyinpic Games, and do nut 
find anything in them like an Ass-Race. 1839 Tririwatt. 
Greece). V1. 193 Dionysodorus, who had gained an Olympic 
prize. 1875 Jowett Plazo (ed, 2) IIL. 348 Their life will be 
blessed as the life of Olympic victors. ‘ 

B. sé. An Olympic game : usually in p/. 
Zransf. and fig. 

c 1640 [Sinrrey] Capt. Uuderveit 1m Bullen O. £4, To 
see the Clownes sell fish in the hall and ride the wild mare, 
and such Olimpicks. 1678 W. Dittincnam Sevan Fun. Lady 
tlston 8 Yn the Greek Olympicks, or in the Roman Cirqne. 
17tx Suarvese, Charac. (1737) 1. 269 Ac their fairs .. they 
perform their rude olympicks. 

IIence + Olympicly adv., in Olympic fashion, 

15s99 Nasnkt Lenten Stuffe 33. 

+ Oly:mpical, @. Oés. [See -1¢an.J] =pree. A. 

1432-0 tr, A/igiden (Rolls) 11, 423 Victorye .. at the actes 
Olimpicalle. 1592 R. DD. //spucretomachia 83 Removing 
from my heart, all fearefall thoughts, with her Olymphicall 
aspects. 1608 Torsent. Serpents (1658) 653 Clemens Alex- 
andrinus .. hath these words: ..‘ These fat. dull, grosse, 
and Olyinpicall enemies of ours are worser then wasps’. 

Olympionic ‘olimpignik). fad. Gr. ’OAvp- 
movixos conquering in the Olympic games iri 
victory).} An ode in hononr of a victor in the 
Olympic games. 

1779-81 Jounson 4. 7, Cocwley Wks. TT. 49 In the Olym- 
pionick an oath is mentioned in a single word. 

+ Olympionicest. Gés,  [irreg. f. I... Olpne- 
proniccs, ao Gre “Odvpmovinns a victor in the 
Olympic games.] A victor in the Olympic games. 

21656 Ussiier elati. (1658) 89 Sirnamed .. the Of; uipiou- 
cest, i.e. one that had wonthe hell in the zamesat Olympus. 

Olympus (limps. (.Also6 Olimp.) [I.. 
Olympus, a. Gr. “Odvpnos name of several lofty 
mountains, each app. the highest in its own district; 
esp. that mentioned below.] A mountain in the 
north of Thessaly, the fabied abode of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology ; hence applied 
to heaven as the divine abode; rarely, to the sky. 

lus49 Compt Scot. Fpistle 3 Vndir the machine of the 
supreme olimp.  /éfed. v. 32.) 

1580 Stanvuurst Upon the Death of ha.G. Fitsegivadd in 
i neid, ete. (Arb.) 132 Thy soul God gladdeth with saincts 
in blessed Olympus. 1607 SusKs. Cor vy iit, 30 As if 
Olympus toa Mole-hill should In supplication Nod. 1715 z0 
Porr ffiad 1.551 To move thy suit I'll go To great Olympus 
crown'd with Hleecy snow, 1878 J. Pays Ay /'voxy |. iii. 25 
‘The gods of the Buddhist Olympus. 1879 Frovor C. i. 
16 The Greeks introduced them to an Olympus of divinities. 

Olypha(ujnt, -vaunt, obs, ff. ELepuayt. 

Olyue, obs. form of Ative, OLIVE, 

Om, var. of Aow:, form of IlEM fron., them. 

Omacle, erron. form of ONYCLE Cés., onyx. 


| Omadhaun (g-midgn). Also 9 omadaun, 
-dawn, -dhawn, -dhoun, -thaun. fa. Ir. 
amadan fool.] A fool : as an Irish term of abuse. 

1818 Lany MorGax slitedbiog. (1859) 32 Be aisy, you 
omadann ! 1841S. C. Hact. dredaad 1. 263 The Omadawn !— 
to think of his taking ina poor soft boy like that, who was 
away from his mother. 1894 Hatt Catse Manvman 27 
Vou gobmouthed omathaun. 1895 Janet Barnow So angers 
at Lisconnel 84 Rig Hugh MeInerney, whom peuple wore 
apt to call an omadhawn. 

Omage, Omager(e, obs. ff. lomacE, -ER. 

|| Omalgia (omar ldzia). Fath, [f& Gre dp-os 
shoulder + -aAyia from a&Ayos pain.] Rheumatism 
in the shoulder, 

1892 Syd. See. Lexy Omalgia,..pain in the shoulder. 1897 
Alliut?s Syst. Med. VWWV.63 Varieties of muscular rheuma- 
tism..as omalgia when the shoulder muscles are affected. 

Omalo-, incorrect form of LlomALo-. 

Omander (emenda). A name of an East 
Indian ebony obtained from the tree Diospyros 
Ebenaster: akin to calamander. 

1843 Houtzarerer Surning, &c. 82 Mr. Laird says there 
are Heer varieties of Coromandel; the Calamander, .. the 
Calemberri, .. and the Ontander, the ground of which is as 
light as English yew, but of a redder cast, with a few slight 
veins and marks of darker tints, 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Omanderswood. 

Omang, -e, obs. forms of AMONG. 

Omast, variant of OVEMEST. 

|] Omasum (omésiim), [U., bullock’s tripe.J 
The third stomach of a ruminant; the psallereum 
or manyplies. 

1706 Puiurrs, Osasuur, the thick and fatty part of the 
Belly of an Ox, etc., fat Tripe: See Advmasun, 1892 in 
Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Ombe-: see UMBE-. ; 

Omber, obs. form of Unser, a grayling. 

Omberty, variant of Unserty Os. 

Ombra(h, obs. f, Omnau, Mohammedan grandee. 

Ombrage, -eous, obs. ff. UNBRaGE, -EOUS. 

Ombre (p-mba:, o'mbre), Also 7 lombre, 
Vhombre, umbre, 7-9 hombre, 8-9 omber. 
[a. Sp. hombre (:—L. hominem) man (see quot. 
1662), perh. through I. Aombre, ombre ( rth c. 
in lIatz.-Darm.).] 

li-2 


Also 


OMBRIFUGE. 


l. A card-game played by three persons, with 
forty cards, the eights, nines, and tens of the 


ordinary pack being thrown out. 

Ombre was very popular in the 17th-18th centuries, but 
about 1726 it was superseded as the fashionable card-game 
by Quadrille. 

1660-6: E. Gower 26 Jan, in 522 Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm, 
zo2/1 To play at Hombre, the new game at cards now 
in fashion at court. 1662 CotGrave IVits fnterpr. (ed. 2) 
353 L’Ombre is a Spanish Game at Cards, wherein he who 
undertakes to play it saith Jo soy L’Qurdre, i.e. | am the 
man; forso the word L'Omére signifieth. 1668 Ktucrepce 
She would tf she could m, iii, Were [1] every afternoon at 
my Lady Briefes..at Umbre and Quebas. 1678 Wvcnertey 
Plain. Dealer 1. i, Captain, | beg your pardon: You will 
not make one at Hombre? 169% Erurreoce Poems Wks. 
(1888) 378 Such ropes of pearl her arms encumber, She 
scarce can deal the cards at ombre. 1706 Pritts, Omer, 
or Ombre. 1712-14 Port Rafe Lock ut.27 At Ombre singly 
to decide their doom. «@ 7a « Cawrnorn Birth Genius 
Poems (19771) 54 They taught him with address and skill ‘To 
shine at ombre and quadrille. 1848 ‘Hackeray Vanity 
fair xii, The night when he and the Marquis of Steyne 
won a hundred thousand froma great personage at Hombre. 
2887 Ad Fear Round 5 Feb. 68 Ombre and Quadrille are 
terribly complicated for a beginner, 

2. The player at ihis game who undertakes to 


win the pool. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyci. s.v., If any will attempt for it 
[the stake or game}, he henceforth is called the ombre. 1878 
H. Grass Ombre 20 He is then the Osdre (El Hombre) the 
man of the moment—the champion who stands the game. 

3. Comb., as ombre-box, -player, -table. 

1711 STEELE Sfert, No. 140 ? 10 Ladies..who as soon as 
the Ombre-Table is called for..are immediately Trans- 
migrated into the veriest Wasps in Nature. 1735 /’ofe's 
“ett. 1. 319 Things. .helow the Consideration of a Wit, and 
an Ombre-player. 1878 H. Gisps Omdre go A regular 
Ombre-hox has four trays within it each with its several 
coloured counters, and in the middle a poo!-disb. 

Ombrifuge (ymbrifizdz). rare—'. [Pirreg. f. 
Gr. opBpos shower of rain + -FUGE.] A refuge or 
shelter against rain. 

1868 Browninc King & Bh. x. 465 ‘The belfry proves 
a fortress of a sort,., Turns sunscreen, paravent, and 
ombrifuge. : 

Ombro-, comb. f. Gr. du8pos shower of rain: 
O-mbrograph [see -Grapu], ‘an automatic instru- 
ment for recording the time of occurrence, quantity, 
and rapidity of rainfall’ (unk, 1893). Ombro-logy 
[see -Locy], the branch of meteorology that deals 
with rain; hence Ombrolo‘gical a. Ombro'me- 
ter [see -METER], a rain-gauge. O-mbrophil [see 
-rult], Ombrophobe [-PHoBE], see quot. 

1865 Athenxum No. 1942. 54/2 The *Ombrologicat Alma- 
nack. 1845 P. Leon (ét/e) Hints for Anemology and 
*Omhrology, with a Weather Almanac for 1840 and 1845. 
1744 R. Pickerixe in /’Ail. Frans, XLV. 12 (2) Of the 
*Ombrameter. ‘This Machine consists of a tin Funnel, 
whose Surface isan Inch square, a flat Board, and a glass 
‘Vube let into the Middle of it in a Groove,..and an Index. 
1763 Bortase bid. LUN. 29 Wf you..keep an ombrometer, 
and register of the rain. 1794°Gentl, Wag. LXIV. 1. 295, 
1 found a very brief description of an instrument of this 
kind, but ander the word oubrometer, 1897 Wiis Flower. 
Pi. 1. 153 Wiesner. .divides plants into *ombropdiles, which 
can undergo without injury long-continued rain, and *odbro- 
Phobes, whose leaves soon decay or fall off under such 
circumstances. 

Omega (ovmigi, dume gi’. (Gr. & péya ive. 
‘great O'" in contradistinction tod pexpdr ‘littleO’.] 

1. ‘The last letter (2, w) of the Greek alphabet, 
having originally the value of long open é. 

(1573-80 Baret Af. O, The Greekes therefore haue 
wucxpor standing for a short o: and wyeya for this double or 
long 0, 00.) 1656 in Brount Glossogr., Ontega. 1927-41 
Cuampers Cycé. s. v. O, The Greeks had two O's, viz. omicron, 
o, and omega w. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. U1, 815 The 
outline of such a loop 1s that of a capital omega. 


2, ¢ransf, The last of a series; the last word; 
the end or finai development. Alpha and Omega : 


see ALPHA 2. 

1526 Tinoace Rev. i. 8, 1am Alpha and Omega the fyrst 
and the laste. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, &ng. u. xxviii. 
(1739) 132 Formerly the Pope usurped the power to be the 
Omega tothe resolves of all Cancils. 1746 Westey Hyrta, 
‘ Love Divine’ ii, Alpha and Omega be. 1800 Asiad. Ann. 
Keg, Proc £, tad. Ho, 85/1 A letter..contained the alpha 
and the oinega of the business, 1832 Tennyson Zve Vorces 
278 ‘Omega ! thon art Lord’, they said,‘ We find no motion 
in the dead’. 185: Neate é/ywen, ‘Draw nigh, and take’, 
Alpha and Omega, to whom shalt how Alt nations at the 
Dvom, is with us now, 1886 Athenwune 25 Dec. 863/3 


‘These two volumes imay be considered as the omega of 


Hebrew bibliography. 

3. atirib. and Contd., as omega-shaped adj. 

1880 Mas. Grav 14 Mouths in Canton xxviii. 301 They are 
always in the Omega or horseshoe form. 1885 IWhere 
Chineses Drive 1g The omega-shaped tombs so conimon in 
the soutb [of China]. 


Omelet, omelette (g-mlét, pmélét), Also 7 


aumelet,-ette,ammulet, omlot,emlett,7-8amu- | 


let, aumulet, 8amlet, aumlet. [a. F. omeleste, in 
16th c. homelaicte (Rabel.), azemelefe (O. De Serres), 
for earlier amelefte (15th c. in Littré, also still in 
Fr. dial.), app. by metathesis from a/emetle, a syn- 
onym, by substitution of suffix, ofalemelle, alimelle, 
lit. thin plate, ‘the blade of a sword or knife’ 
(Cotgr.) ; ‘that is, the omelet was named from its 
thin flat shape’ (Skeat), Menagier, 14th c., has 


108 


‘alumelle (v. 7. alumette) frite au sucre’, Gode- 
froy exemplifies the successive forms a/zmette, 
amtelette, omelette, atfmolette, aumelette, The 
forms in @vt- and aum- were also Eng. in 17-18the. 
OF. alemelle appears to have itself arisen from 
lamelle, lemelle, aA.L, lamella dim. of damina, by 
an erroneous analysis of dalemelle, i.e, la lemelle, 
as falemelle: cf. Jane sb.7] 

A dish mainly consisting of eggs whipped up, 
seasoned, and fried; often varied by the addition 
of other ingredients, as cheese, apples, parsley, 
chopped ham, fish, mushrooms, etc. 

1611 Corar., Maumelette,an Omelet, or Pancake of egges. 
1655 tr. Comt. Hist. #rancton 1-11. 26, 1 was commanded to 
make an aumelet, it being Friday. 1657 R. Licon Saria- 
does (1673) 36 An Amulet of eggs. 168: W. Ropertson 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 185 An Aumulet of Eggs. 1698 Sir 
H. Stoannin PA. Frans, XX.7o A Fresh Egg in Fashion 
ofan Ainmulet. 1699 eveuyn A cefaria (1729) 125 In Omlets, 
made up with Cream, fried in Sweet Butter. 1748 Mus. S. 
Harrison Honse-dpr.'s Poeket- Book ii. (ed. 4)6 Eggs dress‘, 
in several sorts of Amlets. 1759 E. Suitn Compl. Lousew. 
(ed. 14) 50 An Amulet of Eggs the savoury way. 1796 
Mrs. GLasse Cookery v. 83 Make an Aumlet of yolks of 
eggs. 1806 A. Hunter Cudiva (ed. 3) 203 The omelette is 
an extemporancous dish that admits of great variation in 
its composition. 1860 Hawtnorxe Mardb, Haus xxv. (1883) 
257 Old Stella..quickly followed it with a savory omelet. 
1873 E. Satu Hoods 96 In preparing omelettes, the albu- 
men is more consolidated. : 

b. Proverb. *Omelets cannot be made with- 
out breaking eggs’, transl. the French, Ox ze 
saurail faire tine omelette sans casser des wufs, 
said in reference to operations which cannot be 
aceomplished without the sacrifice of something in 
itself valuable. 

1859 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Alt. 11. xc. 65 We are 
walking upon eggs, and whether we tread East or tread 
West, the omelet will not be made without the breaking of 
some, 1898 / Yves 10 Jan. 13/3 Omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, and war cannot be waged witbont 
losses of this kind occurring. 

Omelie, omely(e, obs. forms of Hlomiiy, 

Omell, var. AMELL Ods., among, amid. 


Omen (''mén), sd. [a. L. omen, OL. (according 
to Varro) osmen, perh. for ausmen, f. root of audire 
to hear + -wex (as in carmen, etc.).] Any phe- 
nomenon or circumstance supposed to portend good 
or evil; a token significant of the nature of a future 
event; a prophetic sign, prognostic, angury. 

1582 Stanvuvest Aaeis it. (Arb.) 65 You Gods of conntrye 
this is eke your prosperus omen. 1600 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rew. iy. ii, 1 take it for no good omen, to find mine Honor so 
deiected. 1637 Hrywoop Dialogues ii, Wks, 1874 VI. 113 
Far be that Omen from vs] = L. adsit omen!) 1719 Younc 
Bustris wt. 1, May all the gods watch o'er your life and 
empire, And render omens vain! 1836 W. Iavinc Asteria 
1. 198 They retained much of the Indian belief in charms 
andomens. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 4. 497 Men noted 
as a fatal omen the accident which marked bis first entry 
into Lambeth. it) 

b. Without az and Z/.: Indication of good 
or evil to come ; foreboding ; prognostication, In 
quot. 1742 personified. 

1742 Younc Ni. TH. ut. 114 And on her Cheek, the Resi- 
dence of Spring, Pale Omen sat. 1825 Lytton Ziccé 78, 
I trust your business to our illustrious guest is of good omen 
and pleasant import. 2868 Freeman Nori. Cong. WU. ix. 
326 A day of the brightest omen. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. 
iv. (1879) 73 Birds of evil omen fly to and fro, 

@. attrib, and Contb., as omen-bearing, -bird, 
hunter, hunting, monger, etc. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. ww. xi, Directed by a dreamer, 
‘an omen-hunter. "0. H. Warrote Lett., to MM, Cole 16 
Sept. (1846) V. 472, | hope fatalists and omen-mongers will 
be confuted. 1899 A. B. Bruce Moral Ord. World 150 The 
eagle and other omen-bearing birds. 

Omen (4'mén), v. [f. prec. sh. Ch L. aucudre, 
-dr7.| trans. Vo presage, prognosticate, forebode. 

1805 Soutney Afadoc n. xi, An offering which shall more 
propitiate them, And omen sure success. 1818 Scott fért. 
AWidd, xxiv, The yet unknown verdict, of which, however, 
all omened the tragical contents, 1872 Cartyce in Adve. 
C.'s Lett. 1M. 9t Good or ill luck for the whole year being 
omened by your liking or otherwise of the first person that 
accosts you on New Year's morning. 

Omened (guménd), «. [fF prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Having an omen. Chiefly in combs., as 7¥/-, 
well-, happy-omened. 

1700 Drvnen Pad, and Are. ee To meet my triumph in 
ill-ornened weeds. 1725 Pork Odyss. xx. 131 Soon, with 
consummate joy to crown his prayer, An omen'd Voice 
invades his ravish’d ear. 1848 Bucktey Jad 155 Command 
to observe well-omened words. 

O-mening, 77. 56. [f. Omen 2+ -Incl] A 
foreboding, prognostication. 

1796 CoLeripce Let. to Poole 4 July in Biog, Lit. (1847) 
11. 369, 1 was afraid to give way to the omenings of my 
heart. 1823 Scott Peverdl ii, These evil omenings do but 
point ont conclusions..most unlikely lo come to pass. 

Oment: see OMENTUM. 

Omental (omental), 2. [f. Omenrus + -aL.J 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in the omentum. 

1758 J. S.tr. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict. Ce viii, 


Sarcoepiplocele, a fleshy Omental Rupture. 1799 Jfed. 
Frei. 1. 138 Singular Case of an Omental Hernia. Hie 


| Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.218 To decide whether a tumour 


glandular or omental. 


OMINATION. 


Omentocele (omentos?l). ath. [f. next + 
Gr. xjAy tumour.} Hernia of the omentum; = 
Epre.ocete, (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892.) 

|! Omentum (mentim). dAuat. Pl.-a. Also 
6 in anglicized form oment. [L. dmenttnt.} A 
fold or duplication of the peritonewn connecting 
the stomach with certain of the other viscera, as 


the liver, spleen, and colon; the caul. 

Three divisions of the omentum are commonly recognized: 
the gastro-colic or greater omentum descending over a part 
of the intestines froin the lower border of the stomach to the 
transverse colon; the gastro-hepatic, hepato-vastrie, or 
lesser omentum extending from the liver to the smaller 
curvature of the stomach; the gastro-splenic outentuni con- 
necting the cardiac end of the stomach with the spleen. 

{1545 RKayno.p fyrth Alankyude Ubhhj, ‘The kell called 
Omentum in laten.] 1547 Boorne Brew. Health ccciv. 99 b, 
The oment or Siphac which is a pellicle the whiche doth 
compasse and doth bere up the guttes. 1682 ‘I. Gipson 
Anat. 25 The Omentuin aboundeth with vessels of several 
sorts. 1767 Goocn Y'read. Wounds 1. 105 Wounds of the 
omentum are of the mortal kind. .the effused blood, falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen, will kill the patient. 1845 
Bunn Dis. Liver 16 The glands in the right border of the 
lesser omentum. 1873 Mivarr Lleut. cinat. xi. 458 A great, 
free, apron-like flap of the peritonenm called the great 
omentuin, hangs down loosely in front of the bowels, 

| Omer (d-mar). [a. Heb. wor sémer, (Identity 
of the word in the two senses uncertain.)] 

l. A Hebrew measure of capacity equal to the 
tenth part of an ephah, or 5,4; pints Imperial 
measure. (Formerly rendered GOMER q.v.; also 
erroneously omer, in which form it is confounded 


with a much larger measure of capacity, Homer2.) 

1000-1631: see Gomer.) 1611 Baste Lad. xvi. 33 Take a 
pot, and put an Omer full of Manna therein, /4/d. 36 Now 
an Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah. 1623 Cockrram, 
Omer, a potile. a 1658 Cievetann Aledel New Rel. 21 For 
Sprats are rose an Onter fora Souse. 1706 Prittirs, //onrer, 
a twofold Measure among the Hebrews; one liquid, and the 
other dry, the former containing three Pints and a half. 
1876 ‘Helps Study Bible 241, v8cab=1 omer.. 5M pts. 

4. A sheaf; spec. the sheaf of the wave-offering : 
in Counting of the Omer, the formal enumeration 
of the days (day by day) from the eve of the 2nd day 
of the Passover (when the ower was brought) till 
Ventecost is reached; a custom observed by the 
Jews in synagogue and in homes, after Leviticus 
xxiii, 15, 16. 

1860 J. Garoner Faithe World V1. 5€60/2 The ..‘ days of 
the omer’, 1891 Daily Sabbath. .. Prayers, ete, Introd. 19 
The Counting of the Omer. 1892 Zanowiti. Childr, Ghetto 
1}. 259 They counted the days of the Omer till Pentecost 
saw the synagogue dressed with flowers. 

Omer, obs. form of Unser, grayling. 

Omest, var. OveMEST Oés., highest, topmost. 

-ometer (p'm/tar), the element -nETER, Gr. 
HéTpov measure, preceded by -o, belonging to the 
prec. element, or merely connective (see -o), in 
which form it usually appears in words from Greek, 
and hence in modern formations, as dampometer, 
gasometer, olfactometer, etc, Also as a quasi-sé, 

1856 Farmer's Mag, Jan, 63 The barometers, thermome- 
ters, saccharometers, and other ometers. " : 

+Ominal, z. Ods, [ad. L. type *éainal-is, 
f. OMEN: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to omens; 
from which an omen is drawn. 3 

1651 J. Flnvake] Agrippa’s Oce. Philos. 110 Vout those are 
the chiefest which Ominall birds shall foretell, 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac. To Rdr. (1860) 8 The confounding rayes and 
sulphurus beams of his ominall countenance, which affrighted 
all Joyall and natural eyes. ier: 

+O-minate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L, ducina- 
ri, -dre to prognosticate, f. Omen, Gmtin- OMEN.J 

1. ¢rans, To prognosticate from omens, to augur, 
forebode. 

zg8a Stanvuurst ueis mu. (Arb.) 82 By the God en- 
structed..to dminat ecche thing. 1652 Gaute Alagastrom, 
327 ‘The augurs, ominating disastrous and unfortunate 
things to the Romane a ares Mipoteton in JVs. 
Montagu's Lett. 11. 173 Yo whom I have ever been wishing 
and ominating every thing that is good. . 

b. tuir, To augur, to have or utter forebodings. 

1637 Heywoop Dia, ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 127 Of doubtful 
things thus ill you ominate, 1667 H. More Div. Diad, u. 
i. (1713) 88, I cannot ominate so well touching this Congress. 

2. érans. Yo be a prognostic of, to portend. 

1598 Barcxtey /elic. Man in. (1603) 175 This unfortunate 
bird [i.c. an owl] .. ominating some evil, to followe. 3644 
Fifth of November 12 VW the staggaring of the Arke of Gous 
worship should ominate the fall of it. 1706 Puttirs, fo 
Ominate, to give an Omen of, to fore-bode or fore-shew. 
1827 Gatt Let. in Ann, Parish Mem. (1850) 47, I had no 
vultures lo omtenate wars and conquests. 2 

b. intr. To be or serve as an omen, to portend. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xv. $6 And this is it which omin- 
ates sadly as to our divisions with the Romanists. 1691 
Nort Leé, 31 Dec. in Lreves (1890) 111. 228 May the new 
sear be better than the beginning ominates. My brother 

nidley died last night about seven. 

Hence + O'minating ///. a. ee 

1663 Sin G. Mackenzie Religious Stofe xiii. (1685) 116 
These ominating presages. 170a H. Donwett Aol, § 16 in 
S. Parker Cicero's De Finibus, This... filled them with con- 
fidence and.well ominating Hopes. Ke oO 

+Omina‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. Guindtion-em, n. 
of action from dmztdare: see prec.] The action of 


omening or presaging; prognostication, foreboding, 


OMINOUS. 


1589 Purtenuam Zug. Poesie u. xifi}. (Arb.) 124 Hf any 
other man by triall happen vpon a better omination, 1646 
Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ¥. xxi. 265 Nor was the same 
ifalling of Salt]a general prognosticke of future evill among 
the ancients, but a particular omination concerning the 
breach of friendship. 1650 ‘Rapp Cows. Nuw. xvii. 12 
Adding happy ominations and gratulations. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 102 Ominations by Words, Names, Places, 
Times, in so many several Chapters full of elaborate vanity. 


Ominous (p'minos), a. [nd. L. dutinds-us por- 
tentons, f. der, dntin- OMEN: see -ovs. Cf.mod.}. 
ominetsx (Littré).] 

1. Of the nature of an omen, serving to forctell 


the future, presaging events to come, portentons. 

1592 Warser 4/6, Ene. vin. xiii. (1612) 207 AV the letter 
still Might be obserued ominous to Englands good or ill. 
1646 J. Garcory Notes § Obs. (1650) 29 “Iwas a Rule .. to 
undertake nothing ..in-anspicato, without some ominous per- 
formance. 1766 Gotosm. Iie. HW. ii, Nor can IT here pass 
over an ominons circumstance that happened, the last time 
we played together. 1821 Byron Jicav, & Earth iis, 1 
feel a hound fears Which are not ominous of right. 

b. Founded upon omens. 

1672 Marvent Kel. Transp. 1. 137, | do not reckon much 
npon those ominous criticises. 

+2. Of good omen, auspicions ; fortunate. Ods. 

1597 M. Bowman in A. Mi tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 
xijb, Whom Ef pray ta give ominouse ail formate event 
to your divine attemptes, 1662 R. Matnew Und, eléch. 175 
This Medicine is..most ominous in all kind of Fluxes, 

3. Of ill omen, foreboding evil, inauspicious, 

1589 Warner 4/6, Eng, vi. xxx. (1612) 151 Tf ought fore- 
sayd be ominous, sueula any feare, tis I. 1593 Suaks. 
3 len, 7,11. vi, 107 Let me be Duke of Clarence, George 
of Gloster, For Glosters Dukedome is too ominous. 1666 
J. Davtes Hist, Caribby Isls, 321 Wf ..a dog,as one would 
say, did bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immedi- 
ately return, 1769 Funins Lett. xiv. 58 There is an omin- 
ous fatality in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannotescape. 1835 I. ‘Tavtor Sir. Despol.i.6 The 
brightest and the fondest hopes we entertain .. hang upon 
the auspicious or ominous aspect of English Christianity. 
1871 L. Stepnnn Player, Env, (1894) iv. 100 An ominous 
shake of the head supplied the remainder of the sentence. 

b. Marked or aticnded by evil omens, disastrons. 

1634 Hexwoon Maidenhead lost in. Wks. 1874 IV. 140 
QO my ominous fate. 1669 Marvert Corr. Wks. 1872-5 Th. 
289 ft is the second fatall and ominons accident that hath 
faln out. 1671 R, Bonun Wierd 140 The E. Winds .. being 
ominous to our Gardens and Fields, by blasting the corn 
and fruits. 

e. Of doubtful or menacing aspect or appearance, 
mel A.B. Eowarps Up Nile xxi. 647 Columns of hicro- 
gly ic text, eee with ominous shapes, half-deity, 
alf-demon. 1884 Ruskin Art of Eng. ii. 66 In the dimness 
or coruscation of ominous light. 

Ominously (g:minosli), adv. [f pree.+-Ly 2] 
Tn an ominons manner, by way of omen or pre- 
sage, portentously. ta. In general sense; or spec. 
With presage of good, anspiciously, happily. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Hy. Chirurg. 21/1, V have my 
selfe very luckytye and ominouslye done the same. a1619 
Fornersy A theom. 1. xi. § § (1622) 319 His sublime and 
carlestiall disposition, was ominously foretold him, in his 
very name. 1656 /etition Jr. Colchester in Eaug, Hist. Rev. 
XV. 657 That Interest which God hath becn pleased soe 
ominously to owne in our dayes. s 

b. With presage of evil or disaster; inauspici- 
ously, menacingly. 

1649 Mitton ikon Bas, i. Wks. (1847) 278/2 Which of all 
those oppressive acts .. did he ever disclaim .. till the fatal 
awe of this parliament hung ominously over him? 1765 
Voune Statesman's Creed (R.), Their execrable names, wha 
high in power, And deep in guilt, most ominously shine. 
1848 C. Bronte ¥. /yre vii, The same black column which 
had frowned on me so ominously from the hearth-rug of 
Gateshead. 2881 J. Russeve /aigs v. 106 The fact. .speaks 
ominously as to the general state of misrule. 

Ominousness (p'minosnés).  [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being ominons, or of pre- 
saging good or (more usually) evil to come. 

1606 Hlontanp Suefon. 79 Avoyding and eschewing .. but 
the unluckie ominousnesse of the name. argtg Dusxet 
Own Time (ed, 3) HI. 410 Such deluges of rain, as disgraced 
the shew, and heightned the opinion of the ominousness of 
this embassy. 1898 T. Harpy Nef. Vat@e Wan. iii, 128 
His mother’s taciturnity was not without ominousness. 

Onis, obs. forin of Autss ade. 

+Omi'se,z. Ofs.7are—'. Ing omyse. [f. ¥. 
omis, pa. pple. of ometire, ad. J. omiéttere to OMIT. 
Cf. demise, premise.) trans. To omit: =OBmiss. 

a 1425 Moundat. S?. Bartholomew's 33 No thynge hath 
he omysid. | ae 

Omissible (emissib'l), z.  [f. L. oméss-, ppl. 
stem of omitidre 10 Omit + -IBLE.] Capable of 
being omitted. 

1816 Bextuam Chrestomathia 1, Wks. 1843 VII. 14 Least 
generally useful branches..in case of necessity, omissible. 
1858 Cartvin Fredh. Gt. vi ii, (1872) TI. 246 All mere 
puddle, omissible in this place. 1893 Medion (N. Y.) 27 Apr. 
315/3 Ehere is nothing omitted nor anything omissible. 

Omission (omi‘fax). [ad. L. onrissidn-em, n. 
of netion from omiltére to Omir. Cf. F. omission 
(1315 in Aolls of Parit. 1. 338/2).] 

1. The action of omitling or leaving out, or fact 
of being omitted; failure or forbearance to insert 
or include; also, an instance of this. 

1gs5 J. Braprorn £eé.in Coverdale Letd, Aart, (1564) 318 
foseph myghte have obiected the omission of his vocation. 
1628 T. Srexcer Logick 81 A cessation or omision of action. 
1790 Parry Jfore Pand, Rom. i, 10 To supply the omission 


} 


| 


109 


in the preceding narrative. 
The omissions of certain deposits in some parts. 1887 
Brownine Parleyings, /. Furini ix, What does man see., 
but faults to mend, Omissions to supply? 

2. The non-performance or neglect of action or 
duty ; an instance of this. 

€1380 Wveuir IVés. (1880) gro Many men in omissioun 
syne ajenus crist, 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de Wy 1531) 172 
Vi synne..by the reason of wordes, dedes or thoughtes, 
omyssyons or other neglygences. 1397 Howson Serws, 24 
Dec. go We haue auoided all sinnes of omission and com- 
mission. 1667 Pepys Diary 19 June, this faults to me seem 
only great omissions, 1842 Miss Mirrorp in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) HEL. viii. 121 If. .he be sent to jail for my omissions, 
E should certainly not long remain to grieve over my sin, for 
such it is. : mr) 

Omissive (omisiv), a. [f. L. owr/ss-, ppl. stem 
of omiti-cre to Omir + -IVE.] Characterized hy 


omitting, neglecting 10 perform, or leaving out, 

1629 Bre. Hats Sera fo Lords 19 Feb. (R.\, The first is an 
untowardnesse of onsission, the second of commission. The 
omissive untowardnesse shall Jead the way. 1681 Baxrer 
Ausw, Dodwell iv. 62 This man hath the Gramatical skill 
to call Omissive obedience hy the name of Passive. 1758 
Desir, Thames 1g Should | be silent on the Occasion, | might 
well be deemed truly omissive to my Duty. 1805 W. TaAyvior 
in dav. Rev. MW. 207. 1816 Coneripcr in 274. Ment. (1836) 
E. 389.\ctions, omissiveas wellascommissive. 1832 /laxewiner 
193/2 We compared their careless and omipsive part with the 
part of the people, performed with prodigions energy. 

On1it (omit), v. See also Ovmir. [ad. 1. 
omittére to let go, let loose, lay aside, disregard, f. 
o- =0b- OB- 1) + mittere Lo send, let go.] 

1. ¢rans.To leave ont, not to insert or include. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) EV. 33 (They were] Issij. in 
nowmbre, but the consnetude of scripture is to onmitte the 
litelle nowmbre if pat hie remayne, after the grete nowmbre, 
1§26 Miler. Perf. (1531) 162 So moche as they omitted or 
lefte vnsayd. 1547 Loorpr Astrononye Pref, Wher | have 
ometted & left out mani matters apertaynyng to this boke. 
1605 Campen Newt. 200 That I may onntte other of his 
specchen 1736 Butter Axal. tt. vii. 330 Parts of them., 
are omitted to be quoted. 1875 Jowntt /%/afo (ed. 2) TL. 
268 The intermediate passages are omitted, leaving only the 
dialogue. 

th. dvdr. with of. Ods. 

1550 J. Coxn Hang. vw Fr. leralds $ 44 (1877) 70 Other 
noble actes which, to breviate this matter, I omyt of. 

2. ¢rans, To fail or forbear to use or perform ; 


to let alone, pass over, neglect, leave undone. 

1533 More <tAol, xxiv. Wks. 887/2 They had. .omitted no 
charitable meane ynto him that came totheire mindes, 1560 
Davs tr. Séeidane's Contne. veoh, He will omit nothynge, that 
conserueth hysdewtie. 1601 Snaks, Fd. Cv 1s. tii. 220 There 
is a Tide in the affayres of men, which. .Omitted, all the 
voyage of their life, Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 
1606 G. Wlooncockr] Lives Huiperors in Hist. Fostine ¥j 6, 
And for his delight in hunting, horses, dogs. omitting the 
affaires of the Empire. 1651 Hopses Leviath. um. xxvil. 156 
Which .. to do, or omit, is contrary to the Lawes, 1751 
Jouxsos KamAler No. 153 # 12 To do nothing is in every 
man‘s power ; we can never want an opportunity of omitting 
duti 1845 Foro /andbs. Spaini. 53 No traveller..should 
omit visiting the ewo latter. 

b. Const. with fin. 

1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orty. Lett. Ser. I]. 2 Withawt 
omyttyng sotodo, 1632 J. Havwaro tr. Bronds's Eromena 
14 The Princesse. not omitting tovisite her dayly. 172z De 
For //agve 102 Some people, notwithstanding the danger, 
did not omit publicly to auend the worship of God. 1851 
Hussey /'apal Power i. 38 Innocentius did not omit to ap- 
prove of this compliment. . 

+e. To leave disregarded, take no notice of. 

1593 Suaks. 2 /fen, VF, wm, ii. 382 Rut wherefore grecue | 
atan houres poore losse, Omitting Suffolkes exile, my soules 
‘Treasure? 1597 — 2 //eu. 7,1. iv.27 “therefore omit him 
not; blunt not his Loue..By seeming cold, or carelesse of 
his will, 1603 — Meas. sor A. wii. 77 What if we do 
omit This Reprobate? : 

+3. To forbear or cease to retain; to let go. Obs. 

1604 Snaks. Of/1. 1. i. 71 The gutter'd-Rockes, and Con. 
gregated Sands,..do omit Their mortall Natures, letting 
co safely by ‘Phe Diuine Desdemona, 1646 Sir T. Browne 

seud, Ep. ue ii, (1686) 45 By the fire irons omit many 
drossic and scorions parts, 

Hence Omitted A//.a., Omitting el. sd. 

1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VILA e30b, In omittyng of 
their duitie. 1557 Reconne MActst. Biij h, | will set furthe 
here those omitted tombers. 1619 J. “Faytpe (Water P.) 
Kicksey Winsey Wks. (1630) . 34 It is too late to put old 
omittings to new committings. 

+Omittance. Ofs. rare—'. [f. Omit v. + 
“ANCE 3 ef. adutittance.] = Osission. 

1600 Suaks. A. F. 4. ut. v. 133, | maruell why | answer'd 
not againe, But that’s all one: omittance is no quittance. 

Omitter (omito:). [f Orta. + -ER1.] One 
who omits or leaves unperformed. 

r6rz W. Sciater Acy (1629) 216 The omitting of a thing 
forbidden of God, erroneously iudged lawfull to be done, Is 
asin in the omitter interpretative, as the schooles speake. 
1661 Futter (Webster 1864), The omitters thereof shauld 
not mutually censure cach other. 

|} Omlah (gmla). Aast /udian. Also gamlah, 
amla. [ad. Amh. Mc sumali, pl. of fale Sdmil 
AUMIL, ‘ operator, agent’; properly used as a col- 
lective pl.; but sometimes erron. with lng. pl. -s 
added.} In northem India, A body or staff of 
native officials in a civil court. ; 

¢€ 13778 R. Lixpsay in Lives Lindsays (1849) E11. 166, 
I was at this place met by the Omlah, or officers belonging 
to the establishment. 1834 Basoo |. xvii. 303 The table 


surrounded hy the Amlah and the Mookhtars. 1845 
Stocquerer /laudbh. Brit. India (1854) 57 The corruption 


or 


OMNI-. 


1849 Murcutson Si/uvia iii.60 1 of the onlah, or native officers of the courts. 1866 Trevetvan 


Dawk Bungalow win Fraser's Mag. UX XIE. 3g0 We 
will hint to the omlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary that they shall keep with great solemnity. 1872 E. 

3RANDON iy in dudia viv 253 “the venality and turpitude 
of the native asa of our courts. 

| Ommatidium (pmiti-didm). Pl. -ia. Zool, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. type *oppari&or, dim. of dupa, oupart- 
eye.] A structural clement of the eves of Inverte- 
brates ; ¢..¢ one of the simple eyes which make up 
the compound eye of an insect. Tlence Omma- 
tidial @., pertaining to an ommalidium. 

1888 Roiteston& Jackson cluint. Life 452 note, Patten.. 
points ont..the following general features... very eye con. 
sists as a rule of a number of eye-elements or ematidia, 
which may and do occur isolated as well as azyregated. 
very ommaticdium js composed of 2-4 central cells or retina. 
Phore fosed tozether, and inclosing an axial nerve, and of 
one or more surrounding circles ef pigmented cells or 
vetinnle,  bddd. 492 ( Arthropoda} In a polymeniscous eye 
a single lens-facet, a vitrella, and retina constitute an 
“clement ‘, or the Iwo latter .. an ocsateelid iret. 

Ommatophore ‘p-miitofoe1). Zo0/. [a.mod.L. 
ontmatophornus, f, Gr, onparo- cye + -4 épos bearing.) 
In the Mollusca and other Invertebrates: Any 
part, as a tentacle, bearing an eye; an eye-stalk ; 
é.3: the thorn’ of a snail. So Ommatophorons 
ce fovas) a., bearing an eye, as an eye-stalk. 

11878 Tact in Geventanr's Comp, clnat, 35) ‘Me tentacle 
«Which may be converted into a special cye-stalk fomma- 
tophor).] 1892 Syef. Soe. Lew, Oneutatophore. 

Omueity pmn7ii.. rare. Also 7-g omniety. 
[f. 1. omaré-s. onnte alls -ity: perh. immed, from 
a scholastic 1. *omaertds. 

A more regolarly-furmed be enetitds of which the Eug. 
repr. would be omu/ty: cf guadity etc. is used by Patiicius 
Neva de Universis Philosophia wa. Venice 1393 
transl. kite philosophical Gr. rarrorys (Prof 

Vhe condition of being all; *alfucss’*. 

1638 W. Giuaerte in Ussher’s Lett, 11620 gay Jit the 
apprehension of God's Omneily, and his own Nothing. 1643 
Sin T. Urownn Vedio. Med. 1.835 So nothitus became somes 
thing and Omneity [ed. 1682 Omniety} informed Nullity ints 
an Essence. 1816 Connricr Lay Ser. 339 In the laugnage 
of the old schools, Unity + Omnecity — Totality, 1860 .\. 
Havwakn ty. Goethe's fais! Notes 167 ‘The Gauseu..is the 
Oatusety of the metaphysicians. 

Omni- ‘pmni), combining form of [. ows all, 
used already in ancient L. in forming compound 
adjs.as ownifer all- bearing. omnivenus of all kinds, 
omntparens all-producing, evnrpotens all-powerful, 
omnivorus all-devouring. “The number of these 
was increased in Christian and late 1... by sneh 
additions as omsdscits all-knowing. onifarins 
omnifarions, onyéva/ens all-powerful, and in med. 
Schol. L. by such as omwiprasens, onmutscientia ; 
finally in mod. L. and csp. in Eng. itself by a mul- 
tilude of words formed more or less on the model 
of these, or to supply a latinized equivalent to an 
Eng. compound in ALL-, as in omsed-fatient all- 
suffering, omni-fercipicnl all-perceiving, etc. The 
longer-established and more nsed words in omsi- 
will be found in their places as Main words; the 
following are of more oceasional oceurrence : 

Oninta‘ctive a., active in all things or every- 
where (also aéso/. as sé.). O-muiarch (-a1k), ruler 
ofall things. Omnibene'volent a. [after omsi- 
potent, etc.], benevolent towards all; so Omni- 
bene'volence, universal benevolence. Omntcau- 
sa‘lity, the fact of being the cause of all things; 
universal causality. Omnico‘mpetent a., com- 
petent or having jurisdiction in all causes; so 
Omnico‘mpetence, competence in all causes, 
Omnicorpo‘real z., comprising all material bodies. 
Omnicredu‘lity, universal credulity, capacity of 
believing anything whatever. Ommi-e'rudite c., 
Icarned in all (or very many) subjects, having 
universal erudition. Ommi-e'ssence, universal 
essence or being. Ommni-ferons a. [I.. oumifer : 
sce ~FEROUS] (sce quot.), Ommi‘fidel a. [alter 
infidel], believing everything, holding all creeds. 
Omni'gerent (-dzérént) @. [L. gerené-enz, pr. pple. 
of gerére to perform, carry on, do], universally 
working, performing all kinds of work, O-nmni- 
graph [sec -crapi], ‘a pantograph (rare)’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Omnilegent a. [L. legent-en, pr. 
pple. of degére to read], reading everything, ac- 
quainted with all (or a very great amonnt of) 
literature. Omnilingnal (-lingwal) a. [L. lingua 
tongue, langnage], speaking or nnderstanding all 
languages. Ommiloquent a. [I1.. oguenl-eu, pr. 
pple. of /oyu? to speak], speaking of all things or 
on all subjects. Omniluccent a. [L. /ucént-ent, 
pr. pple. of Zucére to shine], shining upon all or 
everywhere. + O:mnimode, Omni'modous adjs. 
[l.. omadmodius, {. modus Move], existing in all 
modes or ways, of all sorts. Ommninescience 

4 a ve 7 
(-neféns) [after omsisctence : see Nescrencr], 
ignoranee of everything, universal ignorance; So 
Omnine'scient 2., ignorant of everything, Omni-- 


OMNI-. 


parent a. [L. omniparens: sec PARENT], producing | 
or bringing forth all things; in quot. 1609 as sé. 
==parent of all. Omnipa‘rient @. = prec. (in quot. 
atsol,). Omntpa‘rity [sce Panity], the state of 
being all equal, universal equality. Ommni-:parons 
a, [late 1. omnipar-us (¢ 500), 1. -farus bringing | 
forth, producing] = ovaiparent, Omnipatient 
(pél'fent) @., patient of everything, having unlimited 
endurance. Ommniperci‘pient a@., perceiving all 
things; so Omniperci‘pience, +Omniperct'pi- 
ency. tOmnipe’rfect a., all-perfect. Ommni- 
pregnant a,, ready to produce anything. +Omni- 
pru‘dent a. [sce PRrupENT], having universal 
foresight, or exercising universal providence. 
Omnireprese ntativeness, the quality of heing 
representative of all forms or kinds. + Omniscitu’- 
rient a. [L. *sci/arire to desire to know], desiring 
to know everything. Ommiscri-bent, Omni- 
seri‘ptive ad/s. [l. scridere to wrile], writing on 
all subjects. Ommisentience (-se‘nfitns), uni- 
yersal feeling or sensalion, Ommnisigni‘ficance, 
universal significance or meaning. Omnispe'ctive 
x. [L. sfect-, ppl. stem of *sfeedre (-spictre) to 
look], looking into or beholding all things. Omni- 
temporal a, [L. éewpus timc]. relating to all 
times; including in its meaning all the vations 
tenses. tOmni-tenent a. [L. omuilenens, 1. tenére 
to hold]. holding or containing all things. Omni- 
to‘lerant a., tolerant of everything. Omnitonic 
(-tenik) a. Afus. [F. omnttone], relating to all 
tones or tonalities (sce yuot.). Ommni-vagant a. 
[L. vagdut-cu, pr. pple. of vagare to wander, cf. 1. 
omnivagus}, wandering everywhere. +t Omni-va- 
lent [late L. omuiialens), + Omnivalons ads. [L.. 
valve to be strong], all-prevailing, all-powerful, 
omnipotent ; so tOmni'valence, omnipotence. 
+ Omnivarious a., of all varieties or different 
kinds. Omniverbi'vorous a. [L. verduu word, 
vorare to devour], capable of ‘swallowing’ all 
words (Aumorous.. Omni-vidence [L. vidére to 
sec: after omutpolence, etc.]. the capacity of seeing 
all things. +Omni'vidency, a secing of all 
things; ‘universal inspection’ (Davies). Omni- 
vision (-vi'zan", the action or faculty of seeing all 
things, omnividence. + Ommnitvolent a. [L. ovsi2- 


gs 
vols], willing everything. 

among other self-explanatory compounds, chiefly nonce: 
wards, which have been used, are ormnd-centralizing, omni. 
conclusive, outniutexterity, omutdivective, onmidoving, 
vinnimotive, onnipenetrative, onat-productiot, outnis 
sclolisn:, omnt-swallowing, ontmttinerant, onnt-versificr, 
omnivivent (all-living). As derivatives from adjs., Bailey 
(vol. 11, 1727) has ommiferousness, o1uniparentuesss 

1846 J. Martineau Afise, (1852) 196 The simplicity of Mano- 
theism cancels the pretended host, and takes the collective 
universe as the symbol of the Omnipresent and the 7Omni- 
active Mind. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XIX. 29 He is ever- 
lastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
omni-active. 1848 #ait's Mag. XV. 706 Vhe hierarchy 
will extend from the unarch, or head of a phalange, to 
the “omniarch, or head of the universe. 1850 Donrin she 
Homan vii, So the ordnance of the world. drawn up, might 
hail the Omniarch. 1834 L. lluxr Frud. No. 9. 65 The ofl 
dilemma between omnipotence and *omnibenevolence per- 
plexed the understanding then as itdoes now, 1868 Browxive 
Ring & Bk, x1, 2002 Omniscience sees, Omnipotence could 
stop, Omnibenevolence pardons. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
182 What an Omniscient and Omnipotent God did know 
and could do for Man’s Salvation, an *Omnihenevolent God 
.. would certainly have done. 1678 Cupwoain dated, Syst. 
1. iv. § 8 200 Absolute perfection .. does .. not only com. 
prehend .. perfect knowledge or understanding, but also 
“omni-cansality and omnipotence. 1g00 Ling élist, Rew. 
Jan. r21 That [doctrine) which would preach the *omnicom- 
petenee of parhament. 1827 Bentitam Legical Arrangem, 
Vks. 1843 X. 561/2 Judicature undiscontinued .. Judieatories 
“omnicompetent. 1889 MaitLanp Sed. Pleas Manorial Crts, 
p- Ivi, Men no longer see any objection to the King’s court 
making itself an omnicompetent court of first instance. 1678 
Cunwoatnu Zude/d, Syst. tiv. $ 18. 347 [In ancient Egyptian 
theology] He [God] is both Incorporeal and *Omnicorporeal, 
for there is nothing of any Body, which he is nat. 1845 (). 
Ret. LXXV. 103 He loses no opportunity of showing his 
*omnicredulity. ts92 G. Hagvey /terce's Superin Archaica 
(1815) 11. 194 What an ambidexterity, or rather *omni- 
dexterity, hadthe man. 1835 Soutney Doctor xev. IIL err 
That *tomni-erudite man himself is likely to have seen the 
books from whence Gaffarel derived his knowledge. 1624 
Donne Serm, xiii, 431 In mine omnipotence, in mine omni- 
presence, in mine *omni-essence, he is equall partner with me. | 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Ommniferous tea. that heareth 
or bringeth forth aihines orofall kinds. 1848 Athenxnon 
8 Jan. 35 He is, then, rather *omnifidel than infidel. 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Land's Exd 383 Here that old *omni- 
gerent worker [the ocean] has turned lapidary, 1828 Blackw. 
fag. XXIV. 872 In all the ranks of the “omnilegent 

hilosophers. 1890 Saintsaury ss, Eng. Lil. (1891) 331 
We Quincey ..was not exnetly, as Southey was, ‘omnilegent’. 
1893 T. B, Foreman 7277p fo Spain, etc, sg Antonio is 
apparently “omni-lingual. 1824 New Alonthly Mag. X.226 | 
These *omniloquent professors of Facetia. 1840 Miu 
Diss. & Dise. (1859) if 294 The bearer of encouragement 
and intelligence from omniloquent Zeus. 1651 Biccs New 
Disp. 2 ‘The serene and *omni-lucent fountain, the Intellect. 
1891 M. Maartens Old Mlaid's Love MN. ix. 213 The wide 
radiance of heaven..omnipresent, ommilucent. 1656 Buouxt 
Glossogr., * Oninimode,..of all manners or fashions, infinite 
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in means, of every way, 1627 W. Sctater £xf, 2 Thess. 
(1629) 132 You will be forced to confesse an *omnimodous 
desolation of the Roman Empire. 1694 Howr H’ks. (1834) 
139 Absolute omnimodons simplicity. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan 
Aystics (1860) 1. 95 In *omni-nescience we approach Omni- 
science. 1886 dthenvun 18 Sept. 362/1 ‘The astounding 
pretensions to universal knowledge and real omninescience 
displayed in alb bis novels and dramas, 1890 Sat. Aev. 
22 Nov. 574/2 One of the omniscient, or *omni-nescient, 
persons who do ‘ London Correspondence’. 1609 J. Davirs 
Moly Roode (1878) 12 O Thou all-powreful-kind *Omni- 

arent, What holds thy hands that shonld defend thy 
head? 1647 H. More Peeuts 197 Omniparent Sol with golden 
Visage clear. 1886 Snetvon iu. Flauderts Salamintbo 
v. 99 The supreme RKabbet, the *Omniparient, the last. 
imagined, 3635 F. Wane Saééath Ep. Ded. 9 They 
command whatsoever their working-heads affect .. to wit, 
*“Omniparity of Church-men, 1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 
245 Worse than this..is the levelling and jumbling of ages 
by this preposterous omniparity of appearance. 1755 Joun- 
son, Alt-bearing, that which bears every thing; “omniparous, 
1831 Cartytr Sart. Aes. 1. iii, With this his so omnipotent 
or rather *omnipatient Talent of heing Gulled. 1880 A. 
SomMeRVILLE stufediog. 167 “Vhat plain solid omnipatient 
man had within him some immense resonrce of high principle 
and pure passion, 1664 H. More Antid. fdolatry ii. 21 
This Omnipresence or *Omnifercipience terrestrial. 1894 
H. Nisner Hush Girl's Rom. 235 He saw many different 
phases of this omnipercipience, which may be bestowed at 
any moment upon the industrious devotee of this ancient 
lore, or black magic. 1664 H. Mort Antid. ldolatry ii. 23 
‘The Communication of this “Omnipercipiency. /é/d. 20 
An *omnipereipient Omnipresence, which does hear and see 
what-ever is said or transacted in the World, 1678 Cunwortit 
futell, Syst. t. iv. § 18 331 This is the Perfect and genuine 
Son of the first *Omniperfect (Gr. wavreActov] Being. 1651 
Donne Manegyrical Verse Coryat's Crud. *Omnipregnant 
..Vhey hateh ill wares for which the buyer cals, 1812 
Conerioce in 44. ent, (0836) 1. 316 A certain omni- 
pregnant, sihili-parturient genius of my acquaintance. 1642 
Vicars God tn Mount (1644) 1 The omnipotent and *omni- 
prudent great God of heaven and earth. 1842 Mrs, Browsixe 
Grk. Chr. Pocts 25 The secret of his wonderful fertility and 
*amnirepresentativeness. 1837 C.Lorrt Se//formation 1.106 
These ‘omniscitnrient gentry resemble .. one of the monster 
words of Aristophanes. ait Sat, New 13 June 700/2 ‘Ihe 
subject has since been dealt with hy the “omniscribent Sir 
‘Thomas Farrer. 1821 Sléackio. Wag. VII. 356 In short, 
he may be reckoned *omni-scriptive or pangraphic. 1851 
Jo Ub. Hess Cadine & Viking 1. ii.in Poens of carly years 
19 Mid-centre of the Universe, all feeling, eye and ear 
ln *Omnisentience poised, he lives 1broughout the total 
sphere. 1835 SourHey Doctor sciii. 111. 193 Which in its 
‘omnisignificance may promise anything, and yet pledges 
the writer to nothing. 1743 S. Royse Mocs ut, Vhee, great 
oniniscient *omnispective Power ! ‘Thee first and last,—thee 
only, Ladore! 1890 Classical Kev, Oct. 381/1 In this sense 
it (the Infinitive] may be called timeless = ‘omnitemporal. 
1656 Biount Glossegr., “Omaitenent,.. that contains all 
things, 1855 Bacenor Lit. Stud., Cowper (1879) 1. 264 A 
vagne, literary, *ommnitolerant idleness. 1879 Grove Dict. 
Music 1. 519 The ‘*omnitonic’ system [of Fetis], whose 
main principle is that harmonic combinations exist by which 
any given sound may be resolved into any key and any 
mode. 1656 Buount Glossegr., "Onmnivagant, wandring 
every where, that runs up and down in all places. 1891 L. 
Merrick { Zole¢ Moses IM. xxiii. 200 Vice was omnivagant 
and reigned supreme. 1607 J. Davies Snmuua Totalis 
(1878) 17 Which Sonne is but the Sires Intelligence, 
Making another one *O:mnivalence. oe — Holy Roode 12 
Fs Sinne so strong, or so *Omninalent, That by Her pow'r, 
thy pow’r is vanquished? 19773 J. Ross #vatricide t. 236 
(MS.) By ocular proof of that omnivalent power, /dfd. 1. 
go The deena {ul dungeon of *omnivalous pains. 1624 
Herwoop Guuaik. vil. 395 Tiberius Casar builded that 
chamber, wherein were discovered the ‘omnivarious shapes 
of beastly and preposterous luxuries, 1858 O. W, Houmes 
Aut, Breakf-t, xi. 102, lam *omniverbivorous by nature 
and training, 1884 1. A. Assort /Jatland u, xviii, *Omni- 
vidence is the attribute of God alone, a 1661 Futrer 
Worthies \. (1662) 26 Not to pretend inspection into the 
Book of life, seeing all other books have come under their 
*Onnividencie. 1861 Miss Beantrort Zgypt. Sep. & Syr. 
Shrines \. v.99 The hawk signifying “omnivision, and the 
scarabzeus, chiefly typical of creation and of the world. 1656 
in Glossogr., *Omnivotent, that willeth or desireth all 
things. 

Omuniana (emni,2ena).  [f L. ozrsall, omnia 
all things +-ANA.] Noles or scraps of information 
about everything, or about all (or very many) 
kinds of things; ‘ava’ of all kinds. Also atérid. 

1807 W. Taytor in Robberds Wer 11. 185 Now it is only 
in the Athenzeum that I get at the ovmtana passing in your 
brain. 1824 Soutney Lett, (1856) 111. 426, 1 should ver 
well like to edit Sir I. Browne's works..and add suc 
Omniana notes as my stores may enable me to furnish. 

Omnibenevolent, cle. : see Ouni-. 


Omnibns (p‘mnibis), sé. anda, [a. F. osatbus 


(e1828, in Dict. Acad. 1835), a. L. omsdbus ‘for | 


all’, dative pl. of awr/s all, in Fr. phrase voiture 
oumibus = voiture por tos, ‘vehicle for all’.) 
A, sb. 

1. A four-wheeled public vehicle’ for carrying 
passengers, with the inside seats extending along 
the sides, and the entrance at the rear, and with or 
withont seats on the roof; usually plying along 


a fixed route. (Colloq. shortened to Bus.) 

1829 SmuuBeer Alen. to Chairuan of Board of Stanps 
3 Apr. 5, am..engaged in building 2 Vehicles after the man- 
ner of the recently established French Ovinibus, which when 
completed 1 purpose starting on the Paddington road. 1829 
Saunders’ Newsletter, The new vehicle, called the omnibus, 
commenced running this morning [4 July] from Paddington 
to the City. 1830 /ffst. in Ann, Reg. 388/1 A barricade was 
formed across the street by one of those long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given the name of Omnibus. 1834 


OMNIFARIOUS. 


{ L. Riveme Wand. dy Serne 179 nole, \ steam omnibus has 

| also begun ot regularly on the crowded thoroughfare of 
the City Road, 1835 Maravat Ol/a Pedr, vi, (Ruldg.) 20 
Omnibuses, diligences, or cars, which are attached to the .. 
steam-tugs, 1862 13. Taytor /fome & Aébr. Ser. 1. viii. 
397, | was put down at the station, where omnibuses were in 
waiting. 1881 Geant Waite “ag. Within & Without iv. 
79, The London omnibus, or ‘bus as it is universally called... 
as a form a mere ugly square box on wheels. 

« HS. 

1831 W. Tevinc in Lie & Lett. (864) 11. 455 ‘The great 
reform omnibus [the Reform Vill] moves but slowly. 1894 
J. H. Overtos Eng. Ch. 19th Cent. 121 His [Arnold's] 
scheme of making the Church a soit of theological omnibus 
never took any definite shape. 

= Omauthus-lox: see B. 2. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair vi, Having just arrived from 
the omnibus at the opera, 

3. Glass-making. (See quot.) 

1875 Ksicut Dict, Mech, Omnibus, 1. (Class-making) 
A sheet-iron cover for articles in a leer or annealing-arch, in 
order to protect them from drafts of air. 

4. Aman or boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, 
restaurant, ete. 

1888 Star ir Aug. 4/5 To pay to what is known ina 
restaurant as an ‘omnibus’, i.e. a lad that clears the tables. 
1897 Daily News 19 June 2/6 Omnibuses .. apprentices— 
who wait on the waiters. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as omuibus-cad (Cav? 3), 
-driving adj., -fashiow adv., -riding adj., trade, 
traffic, wheel; ommmibus-man, the driver or con- 
ductor of an omnibus. 

1834 Fait's Mag, Feb, 41'1 The omnibus trade became too 
flourishing to be limited to what are called the ‘ metropolis 
roads’, 1848 Thackeray S&, Suods xlix, A sceptical audi- 
ence of omnibns-cads and nursemaids, 1865 Dickens Afus, 
fr. iw, xvi, Omnibus-driving expressions, 1868 Less, Adfd. 
age 2 The rattle of omnibus wheels running down to the 
railway station. 1884 Daily News 1g Sept. 5/2 ‘The rail- 
ways must unite the facilities of omnibus traffic with their 
greater speed. 1900 /é/d, 12 Nov. 6/6 For the benefit of the 
Omnibnsmen’s Superannuation Fund. 

B. ad. 

1. Relating to or serving for numerons distinct 
objects at once; comprising a large number of 
items or particulars: e.g, an omnibus dril, clause, 
order, facull. 

1857 in Herrig Heitrage XXH. 163 Onmmnibus-dilis, bills 
which contain laws disstmilar in their character and pur- 
poses, 1884 Western Daily Press 22 Feb, 5/5 The Corpora- 
tion Omnibus Bill has been rejected. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
15 Ang. 2/1 The Revenue Bill which Mr, Goschen introduced 
..is an omnibus hill of four parts, dealing with Customs, 
Taxes, Stamps, Excise, and Miscellaneous, in_ twenty-six 
clanses. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frud. 16 Feb. 6/4 The instruc. 
tions moved .. to the Conference Committee upon_ the 
omnibus Territorial bill, 1891 Darly Mews x Oct 5/6 There 
is what is called an ‘ omnibus resolution’ embracing a whole 
programme of reforms. 1900 Durham Dioves. Gaz. Feb. 10 
Omnibus Faculty for 1899 for the following works. 

2. spec. a Ounitbus box, a name given to large 
boxes on the pit tier in some theatres and opera- 
honses, appropriated to a number of snbscribers. 
b. Omnibus train [after F. train omutbus (Hatz.)], 
a railway train stopping at all the stations on the 
route. @. In electrical works, applied to a bar, 
wire, etc. through which passes the whole of the 


current proceeding from the source. 

1853 H. D. Wotrr Pict. Span. Life 50 Some .. are hired 
for the season by families, while others are omnibus boxes, 
or let off in ephemeral places, 1864 B. Lumtev Mesfaise. 
Opera 15 (The great‘ Tamburini Row’ at opening of Opera 
season 1841}. The famous ounébus boxes were filled, towards 
the conclusion of the opera, with the fashionable allies of 
the coalition, /4/d. 16 The whole party of the noble and 
fashionable occupants of the omnibns boxes leaped on the 

| Stage... The gallant chevaliers of the ‘omnibus’ waved 
| their hats triumphantly and shouted ‘ Victory!” 1882 

Seer. Battantixe Z.xfer. 1. 295 He was in the omnibus 

box at the opera. 1893 Marc. Symonps Doge's Farnt 164 

We .. were advised .. to travel to Padua by the ordinary 

omnibus train, and let the specials go by. 1894 7ves 17 
| Jan. 7/5 A duster was found lying on the terminal .. which 
was connected with the omnibus bar, and the dectased 
had, it was stated, left the omnibus plug on when it ought 
to have been off. : J 
| Hence Omnibus. sonce-wid. (2) Toomsibus it, 
to travel by omnibus; (4) to pS in an omnibus. 

1836 Cor. Hawken Diary (1893) IL. 111, F was obliged to 
cab it, omnibus it, and run it the whole morning. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Sept. 227 ‘The other day 1 was omnibused 
with a bore. i 

Omnicausality toOmni-essence; secOMNI-. 

Omniety: see OMNEITY. 

Onminifarious (pmniféories), a. [f. L. omari- 
fari-us (f£ Owxt- all: ef. multifarious) + ous. ] 
| “Of all kinds or forms; exceedingly varions; relat- 

ing to or dealing with all kinds of things. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath, wm. xv, (1712) 135 That all the 
Species of things..came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
farions attempt of the particles of the matter upon onc 
another. 1678 Cuoworiu /uted/, Syst. 1h § as. 26 The 
Confused Chaos of Omnifarious Atoms, 1708 J. Patuirs 
Cyder 1. 209 If Thou .. omnifarious Drinks won dst brew. 

1838-9 Hancan fist, Led, UL 1. i § 22 A mind capacious of 
| omnifarivus erudition. 
| Hence Omnifa‘riousness. 

3806 W. Taytor in Robberds AVew, Il. 127 In the nude 
cypherableness of the story and in the omnifarionsness of 
the language. . 

Omniferous, ete.: see OMNI-. 


OMNIFIC. 


Omunific (gmni‘fik), @. [f. med. or mod. L. 
ommnific-2s, f. OMNI- + -ficus making.] Making all 
things; all-creating. 

1667 Mitton ?. £, vn. 217 Silence, ye troubl'd waves, and 
thon Deep, peace, Said then th’ Omnific Word. 1778 Phil. 
Suro. S. fret. 441 Who attribute to climate an omnifick 
influence upon the fine arts. 1868 Mitman Sé. Paud's vi. 
11g The creation of the world by one Omnific God. 

ITence Omni‘ficness (Bailey vol. If, 1727). 

So Omni‘ficent 2. = OMNIFIC. 

1862 Mas. Serip Last Vrs, 7nd. 178 Visvuarma, the car- 
penter of the gods, but properly the omnifceut, in his haste 
cut his finger. ; 

Omuniform (o"mnifpim), 2. Ee late L, ovrni- 
form-ts, £, OuNi- + forma shape, form: see -FORM.] 
Of all forms or shapes; taking any or every form ; 
exhibiting or comprising every variely of form. 

1647 H. Morr Song of Soné 1.1. ix, This is that ancient 
Fidos omniform. 1-8 Norets Pract, Disc. (1711) TE. 
155 If the Soul be united to this omni-form Essence of God. 
1744 BERKELEY Siris § 281 The living fire, the living, omni- 
form seminary of the world, and other expressions, .occurring 
in the ancient and Platonic philosophy. 1888 //arfer's Jlag, 
Apr. 760 Thou omniform and most mysterious Sea, 

So Omniformal @. = prec.; + Omnifo'rmist 
P after conformist], one who assnmes all forms or 

ashions, one who conforms to all. 

1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage’s Alystic Div. 59 To he. 
come all things to all men, with the Doctor of the Gentiles, 
that Omniformist. 1839 Batty /estus xix. (1848) 218 The 
stars..Stand clustered into omniformal spheres. 

Omniformity (ymnifpumiti).  [f. late I. 
omniform-ts (see prec.) + -ITY.) The quality of 
being omniform; the being of all forms. 

1644 Harpwick in Zoler, Disappr. & Cond. 670) 26 We 
have undertaken .. the establishment of Uniformity, and 
how can that stand with this Omniformitie .. 1 understand 
not. 1647 H. More Soug of Soul in. t. xliv, The soul, . By: 


| 


| 


her own Centrall omniformity Brings forth in her own self 


when ought doth move her. 1701 Norris fdead World 1. v. 
222 Containing some modal account of the Divine Ideality 
or Omniformity, 1816 Coterince Lay Seri, 346 Sym- 
holizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
formity of her delegated functions, 
Omniformness = prec. (Bailey vol. HI, 1727). 
Omnify (e-mnifoi), 2. [f. Oxt- + -Fy.J 
+1. trans. To make everything of; to acconnt 


as all in all. Oés. 

1622 Warp Serut., Christ ald (1862) 3 That he might .. 
magnify or rather, as you see [Col iii, 11] omnify his Lord 
and Master Christ. 1668 Howr Bless. Afghtcous 1825) 89 
A nullifying of self: and magnifying (I may call it omnifying! 
of God. 

2. To render universal. 

8t0 Coterince in £74. Reus. (1838) 111. 222 Omnify the 
disputed point into a transcendant, and you may defy the 
opponent to lay hold of it. 1896 Chicago Advance 10 Dec. 
839 If, in all‘ well-to-do’ circles, the family wish to be omnified, 
fo give money to real prisoners of poverty or disease, 

+Omnigatherum. 0¢s. Also 5 omne- 
gadrium, 6 omni-gatharum, omnegatherum ; 
Se. 6 omnigatherome, -rine, 7 omnigad(d)rum, 
9 omne-gatherum. [f. OmniI- + GATHER v, + 
=v after L.sbs.] = OMNIUM GATHERUM ; sfec. in 
Scottish burgh records, ‘a name given tothe unin- 
corporated craftsmen of a burgh’ (Jam. Suf7/, 2. 

14.. Hoccirve in BAS, Addit. ALS. 24062 (Wks. E.E, T. S, 
Introd. 30 #0fc) Omnegadsium. 1562 Turner Herdad u. 

ob, Dioscorides of whom he | Pliny] hath conueyed so much 
earned stuf into hysomnigatherum, 1579-80 NortH /Zx2- 
arch (1676) 492 ‘they {Souldiers} were a rash confused 
multitude of Omnigathernm together, having no reason nor 
patience. 15923 G. Harvey 3rd Lett. in Shaks, Adduston 
Bas, 1, (1874) 131 A Rayler, a beggar, an Omnigatherum, 
a Gay-nothing. 1603 Sir C. Heyvpon ud. Astrot, xxi. 423 
‘The rest of Sis hotch-potch and omnigatherum against 
Astrologie. 1604 Burgh Records Stirling 17 Dec. (1887) 112 
‘Thair salbe joyned, yeirlie, to the connsall of this burgh, 
tua _of the ald merchand bailleis, nnd tna of the ozui- 
gaddrunt, as_extraordiner persones of counsall, 1642 24id. 
28 Nov. 184 The toun sall pay yeirlie £ 4, the guild brethren 
£20, the crafts £20, the malumen £10, and the omnigadrum, 
viz. the wrichtis, maissones, coupares, litstares, glassin- 
wrichtis, sklaitteris, gairdneris, the sonme of ten pundis 
yeirlic. 16s0 /é/d, (x889) 302 The mechanikis and omni- 
gadrum. 1819 W. Tennant Pafpistry Storni'd (1827) 97 
And terrour garr’d them lonp pell-mell..In omne-gatherum 
at that bell. 

Omni‘gener, @. rare~'. [a. late L. omnigener 
(in Gloss. Cyrill.) of every kind, f. Ovn1- + gerzs, 
gener- kind.) = next. 

1857 Nat. A?ag. 1. 371 Bulwer Lytton who on the whole 
has achieved the omnigener uitimate success. 

(f. L. onen?- 


Omnigenous (pmni‘dzinos), «a. 
gen-us of all kinds (f. oned- all- + genzs kind) + 
-ous.} Of all kinds. 


1650 B. Discoldiminiun: 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous, Omnigenous, 
Plnranimous. 1766 G. Caxsixnc AntieLucretins wi. 212 
Spinoza, known too well to fame, Who dar’d a God omni- 
genous to frame. 1814 Cotraiwce Lett, to J. Kenyon 
(1895) 640 A miraculous combination of erudition, broad 
deep, and omnigenous. 1859 Timtes 22 Mar. 9/3 Nationa 
Museums and universal omnigenons collections and reser- 
voirs of all conceivable things. 

Hence Omni-genonsness (Bailey vol. 11, 1727). 

Omnigerent to Omniperfect: see OusI-. 


Omnipotence (pmni‘peténs). fad. late L. 
omnifpotentia, {. omnipotent-em. see -ENCE. Cf. F. 
oninipotence (1527 in atz.-Darm.).] The quality 
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of being omnipotent ; infinite or unlimited power ; 
almightiness. a. sévtc/y, as an attribute of deity ; 


hence God himself, = ‘the Omnipotent’. 

1566 GascoiGNe Yocasta nt. Chorus, Who thinks that 
lone the maker of vs all, .. ath not in hyn omnipotence 
also ‘Yo guide and gouerne all things here below? 1602 
Marston Aa, & Aled. Wks. 1836 1. 36 Tossing up A grate- 
full spirit to Omnipotence. 1651 Honpes Leviath. u. xxi. 
187 margin, The Right of Gods Soveraignty is derived from 
his Omnipotence. 1725 Port Odyss.1.78 And will Omnipo- 
tence neglect to save The suffering virtue of the wise and 
hrave? 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 218 Onmmipotence is 
simply the power of fulfilling the absolute law of perfection 
as it is realised. ; 

b. gen. as an attribute of persons or things ; 


hence éraisf. an omnipotent force or agency. 

c1590 MARkLowe Faust, i. 52 Oh, what a world of profit and 
delight, Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, Is promis'd ta 
the studious artizan! @1674 Crarenpon //ist. Keb, x. $123 
‘The Omnipotence of an Ordinance of Parliament, confirmed 
all that was this way done. 1818 Byron Ch. 7Zar. av. xciil, 
Opinion an omnipotence,—whose veil Mantles the earth 
with darkness, until right And wrong are accidents. 1889 
Datly News 3 Apr. 4/8 The omnipotence of Parliament, 
which means its supremacy over the law, 

+Omni‘potency. O/s.  [ad. late L. omné- 
potentia: sce prec. and -ENCY.] =prec. & sérictdy, 
as an atlribute of deity. 

¢ 1470 G. Asuny Active Policy 218 God of his omnipotencie 
Hath brought you now forth to our grete comfort. 1555 
Eves Decades 311 To declare his omnipotencie & wisedome, 
1684 T. Burxet 7%, Earth . 69 "Tis a great step to omni- 
potency: and ‘tis hard to define what miracles, on this side 
creation, require an infinite power. @1703 Burkitr On V7, 
Matt. xiv. 15 All things being equally easy to omnipotency, 

b. generally: see prec. b. 

1604 Jas. 1 Counterbé, (Arb) 107 Such is the miraculons 
omnipotencie of our strong tasted ‘Tohacco, as it cures all 
sorts of diseases. 1639 Dees. or Hawt. Memora Who. 
(1711) 189 It is answered, that the parliament and general 
assembly have an omnipotency and arbitrary power. 1675 

Srooxs Gold. Aey Wks. 1867 V. 467 Faith. hath a kind of 
omnipotency in it; it is able to do all things, i : 

Omnipotent (emni-pient, a. [a. F. ovni- 
fotent (11-Tathe. in Littré), ad. L. omnipotent-en, 
f. OMNI- + polens, -ent-em able, powerful.] 

1. Strictly said of God (or of a deity) or His 
attributes: Almighty, infinite in power. 

o1314 Guy Mar, (1887) p. 398 On Tesu omnipotent... lle 
post wip dreri mode. Lee Cuaccer WY Ne Tvol, 423 
«is helpe me verray god ommipotent. ©1489 Caxton Sones 
of Aymon i. 37 By god omnypotente I wolde lever have 
loste my esc. 1§26 TixpaLe Ret. xix. 6 Sayinge: 
Alleluya, for god omnipotent [Wycitr, almisty] hath raigned. 
1662 Stuincr.. Orig. Sacr i. ii, § 1 A production of it 
by the omnipotent Will and Word of God. 1719 De Fou 
Crusoe 1. xv, [told him .. That he [God] was Omnipotent, 
could do every Thing for us. 1870 Hirvany féfad Te. 52 
Whether the word of Jove omnipotent Be false or true. 

2. gen. All-powerful; having full or absolute 
power or authority; having unlimited: or very 
great power, force, or influence; exceedingly 
strong or mighty. 

1598 Suaks. Merry Wve. v.83 O omnipotent. Lone, how 
nere the God drew to the complexion of a Goose, 1775 
Burke Lett, to Dk. Richwond (1844) V1. 75 The tories and 
courtiers are powerful there, but not omnipotent, 1822 
Scott Niged vi, The Duke of Buckingham, the omnipotent 
favourite both of the King and the Prince of Wales. 1879 
Froupe Casar viii. 79 The Senate was thus made omni- 
potent and irresponsible. 


b. humorously. Capable of anything; un- 
paralleled ; utter, arrant; huge, ‘mighty’. (Cf 


ALMIGHTY 2 4].) 
1596 Suaxs. 1 J/ex, JU, 1 ii. r21 This is the most omni- 
tent Villaine, that ever cryed, Stand, toa true man. 1596 
Nasue Have with you Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 51 Farre more 
boystrous and cumbersome than a pair of Swissers omni- 
potent galeaze breeches, ’ 

3. absol. or as sé. An omnipotent being; s/ec. 
(with ze) the Almighty, God. 

1601 Dotman La Primanud. Fr, Acad, (1618) HEL $39 In 
such sort as it pleaseth the Omnipotent to make them 
worthy. 1667 Microx ?, /.. 1. 49 Who durst defie th’ Omni- 
potent toArms, 1829 J. Mitten Sé4y/'s Leaves |. 288 What 
can an Omnipotent find in, the ssession of his power, an 
Omniscient in the possession of his wisdom, but that love 
[etc.]$ 1898 G, Merepitn Oues Jr. List. 62 The open mind, 
The Omnipotent’s prime gift. 

Hence + Omnipotentness = OMNIPOTENCE. 

76 Baiey vol. I. | 

+ Omnipote-ntiary, 2. Obs. rave—". fe L. 
omntpoleniia OMNIPOTENCE + -ARY.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or involving omnipotence ; omnipotent. 

1659 D. Pytt Jmpr. Sea sax That the cessation of.. 
Tempests, is by, through, and from an .. uncontronlable 
omnipotentiary power that is in God. 

Omni potently, adv. [f. Ounrporent + -Ly2.] 

In an omnipotent manner; with almighty or un- 
limited power ; almighlily. 
_ 41641 Br, Mountacu Acts § Afon. (1642) 410 Another 
impious heresie of Fatal! Necessity, over and upon all 
things, which do Cees ectenitly come to passe. a1731 Ken 
iymunotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 111, 294 Fools, who from God 
omnipotence detract, Think atoms can omnipotently act. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. 1v. 396 It is perbaps onbersons such as 
I that nature most omnipetently works, 

Omnipresence (gmnipre‘zéns). [f-asnext: see 
-ENCE.] The fact or quality of being omnipresent. 
8. strictly, as an attribute of God, etc.: see OMNI- 
PRESENT a. 


OMNISCIENCE. 


r6or Deacon & Warxer Sfirits § Déeels 89 An omni- 
presence, or..an incorporeity, is truely in God. 1677 Gate 


Crt. Gentiles ww. 288 Next to God's Eternitic follows his 


sce next and -ENcY.J] = pree. 

1647 I}. Mone Song of Soul Notes 1536/2 If we forsake this 
apprehension of the omnipresency of Abad, God and all 
things else will prove mere bodies. 1664 — sl utid. fdolatry 
vii. 84 That they limages of the saints) have at least a 
terrestriall Omnipresency, which no..invisible Power... has 
but onely God, 1682 Sik ‘I. Browxt C47. Vor mt $9 
Delight to be alone and single with omnipresency, 

Omnipresent (pmnijprezént), a. [f. med. 
Schol. L. omaipresent-en (Du Cange). f. OMNI- + 
Prvsentent PR t.] Present at the same time 
in all places ; everywhere present. a. Inthe strict 
or absolute sense; chiefly said of the Deity. 

, 610 Witter Jlerapia Pan. 237 It is proper to the dining 
nature to be infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent. @rzit Kes 
Christophil Poet, Wks. 1721 L425 Vhou while below wer’t 
yeton high, By Omnipresent Deity. 1794 Conuripcr Relig. 
Vusings 103 Vhere is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. 1885 L. Asnoit in Cho. Word Pulpit XXVUL 
179 (rod is not ubiquitous, but omnipresent, and never 
through all eternity can you and I be nearer to Him than 
we are at this moment, 

b. In more general or weakened sense. 

arg Kes Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 LL. 40 A Spirit 
in our Bulk resides, Which all our Force corporeal guides ; 
There omnipresent reigns. 1866 Geo. Eviot J, //olt xxxi, 
It was a maxim which he repeated after the great Putty, 
that a capable agent makes himself omnipresent. 1867 
Baker Wile Tribet. xix. 1872) 334 The bird is omnipresent. 

Hence Omnipresentness = OMNIPRESENCE. 

1727 Gatvey vol. 

+ Omniprese-ntial, a. Obs. rare—"'. (f med. 
L. omnipresentia sce above +-AL.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or involving omnipresence. 

17:6 Soute Seva, (1744) VIL i. 22 But his omnipresential 
filling all things being an inseparable property of his divine 
nature, always agreed to him. 

Omnipre‘sently, a/v. [f. OMNIPRESENT + 
-LY2.) In an omnipresent manner; so as to be 
everywhere present. 

1701 Norris fdval HW ordd 1. iii, 137 He exists every way 
infinitely, and therefore both eternally and omnipresently, 
1863 A. B. Grosart Sawalf Sins 30 No principle inter- 
penetrates the word of God more omnipresently than this. 

Omniprevalent pmni,prevalént), a. [f, OMNI- 
+ PREVALENT, after L. type *omadpravalent-em.] 

1, All-prevailing ; having all power or influence. 

ax661 Furrea Worthics, Surrey (1840) 111. 210 Being 
chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, then omni-prevalent with 
King James, 

2. Prevailing everywhere; universally prevalent. 

a1849 Por Lougfellow's Ballads Wks. 1864 111. 367 The 
combination of the two omni-prevalent ideas. 1882 Cove> 
Biogen (1884) 35 Some form of worship is omniprevalent. 

Omniprudent, etc. : see OMNL-. 

+Omniregency. 0s. [f.Ouxi-4 Recency.) 
All-ruling condition ; universal rule. 

1616 Buttoxar Lng. Eaxcpos., Omniregencie, the hauing 
all authoritie in ones owne hands. a1662 Heyes and 
(1668) 156 He could not govern there with such an absolnte 
Omni-regency, as he had done in the Families of private 
Gentlemen, a 1670 Hacker Aéf. I fidiants 0. (1692) 28 ‘The 
pases src of Divine Providence is the tree of Life in the 
midst of the garden of the world. 

+ Omni-scian, Oés. nonce-wd.  [f. L. omsise?- 
zs (see OMNISCIOUS) + -AN.] One who professes 
to know everything. 

1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super. 188 |He} would be thonght 
to.. know all thinges, like Jarchas,., and Salomon, the 
archpatrons of onr new Omniscians. 

Omuniscience (pmni'féns, -iéns), _[ad. med. 
Schol. L. ommiscientia (Du Cange), f. OMNI- + 
scientia knowledge: see -EncE. Cf. mod.F. omzz7- 
science (1762 in Dict, Acad.).] The quality of 
being omniscient. a. Strictly: Infinite knowledge ; 
hence transf. the omniscient Being, the Deity. 

x6r2_ T. Tavtor Conn. Titus 1. 9 His omniscience .. 
searcheth the heart, discouereth the thoughts. 1646 Sta T’. 
Browne, Psend. Ep. 282 “Tis a professed and authentick 
obscurity, unknown to all but to the omniscience of the 
Almighty. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 38 P4 The Survey of 
the whole Creation..is a Prospect worthy of Omniscience. 
1836 Hon. Smairw Tins Tramp. (1876) 271 To assist Omni- 
science with his Connsels, and lend a helping hand to 
Omnipotence. és 

b. Hyperbolically: Universal knowledge. 

@ 184g Syp. Suit in 1. Todhunter (Widtian: WVhewell (1876) 
1. xxi. 410 [Said of Whewell] ‘Science is his forte, and omni- 
science is his foible’. 18g2 Tuackeray Esmond U, xiii, 
A foible of Mr. Holt’s..was omniscience. 1891 T. R. Louxs- 
pury Stud. Chaucer Il. v. 179 Men_at that time thought 
nothing of making a specialty of omniscience. F 


OMNISCIENCY. 


+Omni'sciency. O¢s. [fas prec., or from 
next + -ENCY.] = prec. 

1640 Funsea Foseph's Coat (1867) 62 God, in the omnisci- 
ency of His wisdam, surveyed the latitude of all occurrences. 
1681 GLANVILL Sadducisnus ut. (1726) 464 That Intellectual 
Omnisciency, which contains all the Natures and Ideas of 
things, 1734 E. Exstine Serva Wks, 1872 11. 253 My 
eternity and omnisciency are as much in him as in myself, 

Omniscient (pmni-fént, -iént), 2. [ad. mod. L. 
omnisciens, -ent-ent, substituted for med.L, ovzz7z- 
scius (OMNiscious) under the influence of ovzi- 
sctentia (see prec.), the substituted element being 
L. scfens, -enl-em pr. pple. ‘knowing’. Grotius 
De Ver. Rel. Chr. uses both onenisctzes and omnt- 
sciens, So ¥. omniscient (1737 in Vatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Knowing all things, all-knowing, infinite in 
knowledge. a. Strictly: esp. of God. 

1604 R. Cawnrry Vadle Alph., Ommi-scient, knowing all 
things. ¢161t5 acon Adv. to Villiers Wks. 1879 L. 510 By 
no means trust to your owa judgement alone; for no man 
is omniscient. 1700 Drvpen Padamon § Arc, ut. 1054 This 
law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, That every 
kind should hy succession live. 1781 Cowrer 7th 227 
With averted ite the omniscient Judge Scorns the base 
hireling. 1857 H. Mitzna Fest, Nocks iv. 154 Inspiration 
does not make men omaiscient. | f 

b. Hyperbolically; Tlaving universal or very 
extensive knowledge. 

1791 Boswete Johnson 5 Apr. an, 1776 note, A gentleman 
..from his extraordinary stores of knawledge,..stiled onni- 
scieat, 3871 1, Streurn /Vayer. dite, (1894) x. 251, ] was 
roused by avery pleasant mecting with the avost omniscient 
of mountaineers. ae a 

2. aéso/, or as sb. An omniscient being or per- 
son: sfec. (with zie), the Deity, God. 

1994 Corerince Destiny of Nations iv, Those blind omni- 
scients. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan J/ystics (1860) 11. 232 This 
divine order, which the Omniscient hath established and 
inaintains, 

Hence Omniscientness = OMNISCIENCE, 

1927 Viitey vol. 11. 

mnisciently, ed. [f. pree. + -Ly2.] In 
an omniscient manner ; with universal knowledge. 

3856 Wesster, OnuuisctentZy, by omniscience. 1889 Uni 
Rew. Mar. 362 Both are omnisciently silly. 

+QOmni'scions, ¢. Cds. [f. nied. Schol. I. 
omnisei-its all-knowing (£. OMN1- + Sci-7e to know: 
ch. L. wzesctus, insczus, elc.) + -0US.] = OMNISCIENT. 

1568 J. Hakvev Disc. Jedd, 84 Schoolemen may phaa- 
tastieally dreame .. of ..diuers putatiue wisemen, even in 
that omniscious, and omnisufficieat veine. 1628 Be. Hatt. 
Odd Relig. 139 Vt is an Ownipresent and Omniscious God 
with whom wee deale, 1728 Foxton tr. Burnet's Kesar, 
Afosaic Creaé, in Karbery tr. Burnet’s St. Dead 47 Onni- 
scious Providence, knowing all these things, accommodates 
itself ta the various Orders of humane Thiags. 

Omnisciturient to Omnispective: 
OMNt-, 

+ Omnist (gmnist\.  vonce-zd. 
omnis all + -Ist.] (See quot.) 

1839 Baitey /esées viii, 1848) 98, 1 am an omnist, aad 
believe in all Religions. 

+ Omnisuffi‘cience. 04s. rare—'. [f. as next 
+ -ENCE.] = next. 

1660 Staxtev /list. Philos. tx. (1701) 383/2 Panarceia, 
omni-sufficience, endued with parts sufficient for totality. 

+ Omnisuffi'ciency. Obs. varc. [f. as next 
+ -ENcY.] The quality of being ‘omnisufficicnt’ ; 
all-sufficiency. 

1577 Fete Confut. Purg.o7 Wilt thou neuer acknowledge 
the omnisafficiency of the benefite of mans redemption by 
the sonne of God? 1622 Doxxe Serm. xvi. 156 To find aa 
Omaisufficiency in ourselves is an Intrusion, an Usnrpation 
wpon God. [1876 Lowett. datong my Bhs. Ser. . 142 
Amid the pedantic farrago of his [J. Harvey’s] omai-suffi- 
ciency (to borrow one of his own words) we come suddenly 
upon passages whose .. purity of diction reminds us of 
Landor.] : 2 

+ Omnisuffi'cient, @. Ols. or rare. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. type *ommistufficicnt-ene all-suflic- 
ing, f. Omnt- + safficient-em, pr. pple. of sefficcre 
to SuFFICE.}]  All-sufficient, all-sufficiug. | 

1543 Brecon New Vear's Cu in Hardy Wks. (1843) 342 
‘Vake me alone for thy omnisufficient Saviour, 1601 W. Paray 


see 


[irreg. f. L. 


Trav. Sir A, Sheriey (1863) 17 The truth thereof ..is a + 


warrant omnisufficient for the report, a1625 Boys MWés. 
(1630) 586 His passion was an Oinnisufficient sacrifice for 
the sinnes of the whole world. a 1670 Hacker Adf. Williants 
1. (1693) 103 These Staffs princes must lean upon, beiag.. 
such Masters as are neither omai-sufficient, nor independent. 

Omnitemporal to Omnitonic: see OMNI-. 

Omnitude (g'mnitizd). rare, [f. Omni + 
-TUDE, after L. type *omzertiido,] 
being all, ‘allness’, universality; ‘the all’, the 
whole, the total sum. : 

1839 Baitey Festus xxviii. (1848) Apacs in itself the 
omnitude of Being, ¢1840 Sin W. Hamitton Legic App. 
(1866) I1, 281 Some, though always ia a certain degree in- 
definite, is definite so far as it excludes omaitude. 1896 
Scotsman 25 June 6/2 He spoke. .with accuracy, authority, 
aad omnitude of knowledge. 


Omnium (¢mnivm). [a. L. oman ‘of all 
(things, sorts, etc.)’, genitive pl. of ovts all. In 
sense 1, also, omnizem gatherum, which may have 
been the origins! 2 la ade 

1. Stock Exch, The aggregate amount (at market 
price) of the parcels of different stocks and other 


| thea Les tous ensembles. 


The fact of 


112 


' considerations, formerly offered by Government, in 
raising a loan, for each unit of capital (i.e. every 
. hundred pounds) subscribed. 

©The subscribers to the Loan..are entitled not only to 
hold their share in the capital [the funded loan}, but to an 
annuity for tea years, and to the right of receiving a certain 
anmber of Lottery tickets oa advantageous terms. ‘The 
may sell their capital to one person, their annuity toa second, 
and their right to the tickets to a third. ‘The value of all 
these interests together is called Owtnéume: and, in order to 
obtain a ready subscription, it ought to amount to 102/. or 
upwards, on roo/. of capital. This difference is called the 

| éanus io the subscribers’, (Excyel, Brit, (1797) Sve Fund.) 

1760 Couman folly Honcycomd ii, The Omniums, eh, Miss! 
L like the Omuiums, and don’r care how large a premiuni 
I give for them. 1770 C. pee Placid Manu. vi, Her 
head was as full with wealth, scrip, omnium, consols, and 
lord-mayors shews. 1775 ‘VT. Mortimer Av, wean Ais own 
Broker 163 Omaium is the whole subscription undivided; aad 
is known in the Alley hy the same of Omnium Gatherum, 
acant phrase for, all together, 1783 J. Apams 44s. (1853) 
VIM. 217 (Stanf.) The English omaiom which at first was 
sold for eight or tem per cent. profit, fell to one and a half. 
1810 Grecuirr /Tist. Nat. Debt 392 The Omnium of this loan 
was at first at a premium of 24 per cent. but soon fell to 
a discount. 1819 ‘I’. Moatimer Gea. Contm, Dict. (ed, 2), 
Ommniion, a term used among the Stock Jobbers to express 
all the articles included in the Contract. between Govern- 
meant and the original subscribers toa loan, which of late 
years has consisted generally of different proportions of 
three, and four per cent. Stock with a certain quantity of 
terminable annuities. 1832-52 MeCuttocw Cowan. Dict. 
s,v., [a the loan of 36,000,000/, contracted for bt bee 1815, 
the onium consisted of 130¢. 3 per cent. reduced annuities, 
444. 3 per ceat. consols, and ro/, 4 per cent. annuities, for 
each 1oo/. suhscribed, a 1860 Rades Stock Exch in C. Fenn 
Eng. & For. Funds (1883) 120 ‘Vhe settling-day in English 
omniam aad scrip shall be two days prior to ce respective 
days of payment of each of the several instalments, 

b. Colloquially applied to other combined 
stocks the constituents of which are capable of 
being dealt with separately. 

Thus ‘The London Extension Stock ' issued ia July, 1894, 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and J.ineolnshire Railway, 
which could be divided into ordinary aad preference stock, 
and gave a right to Debenture Stoel on certain terins, was 
known on the Stock Excbange as ‘Sheffield Omnium’. 

2. (with allusion to prec.) ‘he whole sum of 
what one values or is interested in; one’s ‘all’. 

1766 Coiman Clandestine Marriage w. iii, ‘Tis my only 
wish at present, my omnium, as T may call it. 1818 Scorr 
Rob Koy xxii, You, that was your father's sum-total—his 
omniuin-—you that might have been the first man in the first 
house in the first city. 

3. Applied to a large wagon (? carrying the 
whole of a person’s possessions). 

1836 A. Ff. fsaRDtIner Zoolu Country 324 Still oa the cum- 
brous omnium moves, By twelve or fourteen oxen towed. 

4. ‘A piece of furniture with open shelves for 


receiving ornamental articles, ete.’ (Cent. Dict.) 


Omnium gatherum (g'maidm gaSordm), 
collog, Also hyphencd ; and 6 omnium githerum, 
7 getherum. Cf. Omnicaraencs. [f. L. om- 
nium (see prec.) + galherum,a mock-Latin form 
from GATHER v. quasi ‘a gathering’.) 

1. A gathering of all sorts; a miscellancons 
assemblage, collection, or mixture (of persons or 
things); a confused medley. 

1530 Croke Let. fo Cranmer (MS. Cott. Vit. B xiii, 123 b} 
Certayne subscriptions ato the kynge, wheroff sauft ij, 
there ys none worthe a hotton, but he omninm gatheram, 
1600 W. Watson Decacorden (1602) 43 [The Jesuits] haue 
made religion ..a very hotch potch of omnium githeram. 
1608 Mivpteton Fam. Love v. iii, A rout of omnium 
gatherums assembled by the title of-the Family of Love. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 543 The Apothecary had 
muster'd up his several Slops and compleated the Composi- 
tion of Omaiumgatherum. 19776 J. Apams in Fam, Lelt. 
(1876) 214 My letters to you are an odd mixture. They 
would appear to a straager like the dish which is sometimes 
called omniunt gatherwm, 1830 Gait Lawrie T, um. vii, 
(1849) 107 Such an omaium gathernm as the inhabitants of 

| anew settlement. 1863 Kixcscey Water Bad, tii. 126 Odds 
and ends, and omaium-gathernins, and this, that, and the 


| other, enongh to fill nine museums, 


+b. as adv, 
ously. Obs. 


1648 Merc. Acad. No.1. 4 Being come omntunt gatherunt 
into the Convocation-honse. 1650 A. B, A/tefat, Polenso 28 
| Whither we ganged as drunkenly reeling as the Ship, om- 

ainm gethernm, all together, 
+2. A kind of dance in vogue inthe 17the. Ods. 
a 1652 Baome New Acad. vy. Wks. 1873 11. 110 Stz7. Play 
| Neh. That's the Freach name 
on't Unele, 'tis in Dutch call’d All-to-Mail; aad 1 call itin 
English, Omaium Gatherum, ‘tis the daintiest daunce. 
1654 SELDEN J'adde-t, (Arb.) 62 There has been aothing 
but Freach-more and the Cushion Dance, omnium gathertim, 
tolly, polly, hoite come toite. 
3. =Osyios 1. 
| 4775 [see Om~iun 1). 1793 W. Raseats Looker-on No. 54 
| (1794) 11.305 With the omnimm-gatherums, scrips, discounts, 
| etc., it appeared that the finds and credit of Virtue were 
gradually rising. 
Omnivagant to Omnivolent: see Omn1-. 
Omnivorous (pmni-voras), a, [f. L. ounivor- 
us (f. OmNI-' + -vorus devouring) + -ous. Cf. F. 
omnivore (Buffon 18th c.).]  All-devouring. 
1, 4. That devours or feeds on all kinds of 
food. (Opposed to carnivorous, herbivorous, etc.) 
1656 Buouxr Glossogr., Omnivorous, that devours and 
eats all kind of things. 1819 W. Lawatnce PAysiod. (1848) 


In a confused medley, promiscu- 


OMOPLATOSCOPY. 


143 In a similar way we conelude maa to be naturally 
omnivorons, 1867 I’, Franeis Angling t (188) 40 The 
Chub is rather an omnivorous fish, 1881 RoManxes in 
Nature No. 624. 554 Worms are omnivorous, dragging 
pieces of meat as well as leaves into their burrows for the 
purpose of eating them, 

2. fig. (Cf. senses of Devour v.) 

1791 Buake Let. to Member Nat, Assembly Wks. V1. 32 
He has aot observed oa the nature of vanity, who does not 
know that it is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food, 
31863 Hawtuorxe Our Old Home (1879) 183 An omnivorous 
appetite for everything strange and rare. 1877 ‘H.A. Pace‘ 
De Quinecy 1. ix. 186 Hamilton, darkly inetaphysical, om- 
nivorous of books, 

So various nonce-wards : Omnivora‘eity [f. late 
L.omnivordx (Eugenius ;the.)], mnivoro'sity [f. 
OsnIvonovs; see -osit¥], omnivorousness; Omni'- 
vorant a. [L. vordut-em devouring], all-devouring, 
omnivorous; O'mnivore (a. F., cf. carnivore, etc.], 
an omnivorous animal or person. 

1889 Spectator 14 Dec, 856 But for the ostrich-like *omai- 
voracity of the wealthy collector, the Literary Stock Ex- 
change might any day be coavulsed with an ubiquitously 
resonant smash. 1852 C. W. Hloskins] 7afa 65 Every- 
where ‘The Fly’ was omaipoteat and *omatvorant, 1890 
Even. Post 8 Feb., Some of the interrogated were vege- 
tarians, and some “omnivores. 1896 Jessopp Frizvoda viii. 
143 With the *omnivorosity (what a beautiful word !) of 
youth I eagerly devoured them. 

Omni-vorously, aaz. [f. Ountvorovs + -L¥2,] 
In an omnivorous manner (/i/, and fig.). 

1852 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 644 A fish .. so omaivorously 
disposed, 1883 Faoune Short Stud, VV. 1. iii, 197 New- 
maa had read omnivorously. 

Omni-vorousness. [f. as prec. + -xess.] The 
quality of being omnivorous (7. and_fig.). : 

1727 in Barwev vol. If. a1861 Mes, Browninc Leti, R. A. 
Horne (1877) I. \Wii. 151 Do I boast of my omnivorousness 
of reading? 1884 7mes 30 Dec. 7 ‘The omaivorousness of 
children is balanced .. by powers of digestion which seem 
little short of miraculons. 

Omo-, obs. erroneous form of Homo-, 

Omo-hyoid (smo,hoi-oid), «. (sb.) Anat, [f. 
Gr. dpos shoulder + Hyoip.J] Relating to, or con- 
necting, the shoulder and the hyoid bone: applied 
to a long slender digastric muscle which arises 
from the upper border of the shoulder-blade and 
passcs obliquely along the side and front of the 
neck to the lower border of the hyoid bone. Also 
as sb, the omohyoid muscle. 

1840 G. V. Erus Await, 116 Detach the process of fascia 
fromm the omo-hyoid inuscle, 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans, IX. 
rar Ligature of left common carotid, above the omo-hyoid. 

SoOmohyoi‘dean, Omohyoi'deous aajs. = prec. 

1855 Hocoen “ua. Osteol. (1878) 144 Behind the notch is 
the origin of the ‘omo-hyoideous* muscle. 1857 Mayne 
Expos, Lex, Omohyoidean, 

Omoio-, erron. form of Homo10-, Hostao-, 

|| Omophagia (4"mofé''dzid). [mod.1.., a. Gr. 
dpopayia, f. wpyds raw + -payia eating.) The 
cating of raw food, esp. raw flesh, So Omophagic 
(Gumofeedzik), Omophagous (omp'fages) [f. Gr. 
dpopdy-os + -1C, -OUS], eating, or characterized by 
the eating of, raw flesh; Omophagist (omp’- 
fAdzist), sn eater of raw flesh. 

1706 Punutrs, *Omophagia (Gr.)..a Feast of Bacchus, in 
which the mad Guests eat Goats alive, tearing their Entrails 
with their Teeth. 1869 Barixc-Goctp Orig. Relig. Belief 
1, 407 ‘These bloody ”Omophagic feasts were celebrated every 
three years. 1884 Pall Mall Gaz. 13 Dec. 5 She cut from 
the victiin’s palm a piece of flesh aad ate it raw—a literal 
“omophagist, 1857 Mavxe £xfos. Lex. Omophagus, living 
on raw food: *omophagous. 1882 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 569 
That redoubtable friend of Mr. Freeman the omophagons 
Teutonic colonist. 

Omophore (évméforr), rave—'.  [ad. Gr. 
@popdpos one who hears on the shoulders, f. dos 
shoulder + -@épos bearing.] (See quot.) 

1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 1. oe "he world-bearing elephants 
of the Hindus,..the gigantic Omophore of the Manichazan 
Fae are all creatures who carry the earth on their 
backs or heads. é 

| Omophorion (dumofserign). Gr. C4. [Gr. 
dpopdpioy ‘a woman's tippet covering theshoulders’ 
(Liddell and Scott), also eccl. in sense below (see 


omophorivm in Du Cange); cf. prec.] A vest- 
ment resembling the pallium of the Latin church, 


worn by patriarchs and bishops. 

1868 Maaatort Vest. Chr. 237 The Omophorion, worn (as 
matter of privilege) by Patriarchs and Metropolitans in the 
Fast, and, out of usage rather than theoretical right by 
almost all Bishops. 1888 I. W. Atcies Holy See 144 He.. 
caused his archdeacon first to remove his omophorion, and 
appeared in the garb of a simple priest. 

moplate (4:méplet), Also 9 -plat (-plet). 
[ad. Gr. dpomAdrn, f. @po-s shoulder + mAdry broad 
surface, blade.) ‘The shoulder-blade, scapula. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 54/1 The ballet 
..remayaing in the inferiore angle of the foresayed Omo- 
plate. 1653 ‘Geeunies Rabelais . xxvii, He..shook asunder 
their omoplates or shoulder-blade. 1833 Mantett Geo, 5. 
£. Eng. 320 The omoplate or scapula is not ualike the cora- 
coid, 1868 Beowninc Ring & Bh. v. 118 There is an ailing 
in this omoplat May clip my speech all too abrupt! short. 

Omoplatoscopy (o»mepletp'skdpi). [ad Gr. 
dpondarosxor(a (Psellus), f, dporAdry (see prec.) 
+-oxonia looking : see -Scory.] (See quots.) 

3871 TyLor Prim, Cult. 1. 112 Divination by a shoulder. 


OMOSTEGITE. 


blade, technically called Scapulimancy or onroplatoscopy. 
89a Syd. Soc. Lex., Omoplatoscopy, the name given to a 
mode of divination formerly practised by some tribes of 
American Indians, founded on the direction of the cracks 
which appeared on a blade-bone when placed on a fire. 
Omostegite (oump'st/dzait). Axa. [f. Gr. 
Gpo-s shoulder + oréyq covering, roof + -1TE1 3.] 
The posterior part of the carapace, covering the 


thorax, in certain crustaceans; opp. to cephalostegite. 

1870 Routeston Anim, Life gt. 1877 Huxcry Anat. fuv, 
Anim, vi. 283 The carapace presents a posterior division 
(omostegite), obviously developed from the anterior thoracic 
somites. a 

 Omosternum (damoest3-nfm). Comp. Anat. 
[f. Gr. dyo-s shoulder + mod.L. sternum, Gr. orép- 
voy breast.] A cartilage, or an ossification of such 
cartilage at the anterior extremity of the sternum, 

It is probably always derived from the ventral ends of the 
coracoids, and is called Bi Gegenbaur Lificoracoid, The 
name has often been applied to the membrane bone over- 
lying the front end of the sternum, and more properly called 
efisternum or interclavicle. 

1868 W. K. Parker Wenograph Structure Shoulder- 
Girdle (Ray Soc.) 80 The pra-coracoid bar is larger than 
the coracoid,..and the ‘ omosternam ‘and true sternum have 
not yet made their appearance. /d/d. 81 In frant of the 
bony bar a small hillock of soft new cartilage is seen..; 
this is the first rudiment of the ‘ omosternum’. 1873 Mivart 
Elem, Anat, iv, 161 ‘The omosteraum becomes amongst 
Mammals very conspicuous in certain Shrews and Mice. 
892 Syd. Soc. Lex, Omosteruum, the interarticular fibro- 
cartilage of the sterno-clavicalar articulation. 

Hence Omoste'rnal a., pertaining to the omo- 
sternum. 

Omothyroid (d:mopaieroid). Ana’, Also 
thyreoid, [f. Gr. dmo-s shoulder + Tuyrom.] A 
slip of muscle, of exceptional occurrence, connect- 
ing the omo-hyoid muscle with the thyroid cartilage. 

189a Syd. Soc. Lex., Omothyreoid,a variety of the omohyoid 


muscle when it 
the thyreoid cartilage. sae 

+ Omphacine (p'mfasin), @. (sd.) Obs. (1. Gr. 
bupaxw-os made of unripe grapes, olives, or the 
like, f. dupa unripe (grape, berry): see -INK~.] 

1. In o#f omphaetne, an oily liquid expressed from 
unripe olives. Also as 56. = oil omphacine. 

(ex400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 137 Maad of grapis of olyue 
trees pat ben not ripe..is clepid oile enfancinum (JS. 2. 
Omfacinum).] 1548 tr. Papius Cone. Apoth. in Recorde 
Urin. Physick (1651) a16 By Olives, of which oile omphocine 
is made, we understand the wild boyled in oyle. 1620 
Verner Via Recta vi. 100 ‘Vhe Oyle that is imade of thie 
vnripe Oliues, which is called Oyle Omphacine, is not so 

rosse and fatty. x7ratr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1.3157 Hereof 
is made Oil of Roses, Omphacine, and Oil of Quinces. 

2. Unripe. rare—'. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. P 168 Omphacine grapes. 

Omphacite (¢mfassit), Afi. (ad. mod.Ger. 
omphazit (Wemer, 1812), f. Gr, dugpag (see prec.) + 
-ITE1.] A leek-green mineral, allied to pyroxene. 

18a8-32 Weester cites URE. 1868 Dana Afin. (ed, 5) 223 
Omphacite occurs near Hof in Baireut, Bavaria. 187 
Route Stud. Rocks xiii. 263 The eklogite from Eppenrent 
contains about 70 per cent. of ompbacite and ag of garnet, 

||Omphascomel, rare—'. [L., ad. Gr. dppaxd- 
edt (Dioscorides), f éypag (see above) + wéAt 
honey.) A drink made of the juice of unripe 
grapes mixed with honey. 

1873 in Padlad, on Husb. ix. 197 (E. E. T.S.) 178 Editor's 
marg, note, To make omphacomel [/e.x? honyonfake). 


Omphalic (pmfi'lik), a. rare. [f. Gr. dupad- 
és navel, boss, + -Ic: cf. Gr. dupadrxds having a 
boss.) Of or belonging to the navel ; umbilical. 

1808 Pateason Orig. //inds Relig.in Asiat, Res. VV. 52 
The Argha isa vessel of copper..in the centre of it is an 
oval rising embossed, and by this the Vaishnavas assert, is 
meant the navel of Vishnu... The Saivas, however, insist, 
that this Omphalic rising is meant as the emblem of the 
Ling. 1857 in Mayne L-xfos, Lex. 

Omphalism (gmfaliz’m). rare—'. [f. as prec. 

+-I8M.] Centralization in government. 

1868 Ditke Greater Bri. 1.1. ix. 104 The success of this 
omphalism,this government from the centre, will be bronght 
about Jete.]. 

Omphalo- (gmfalc), before a vowel omphal-, 
e combining form of Gr. dupadds navel, boss, hub. 
Omphale‘ctomy [Gr. éxrouy a cutting out], ex- 
cision of the navel. Q’mphaloce:le (-sil) (Gr. 
«An tumour, hernia], umbilical hernia. O-mphalo- 
—mancy [Gr, pavreia divination], divination, by 
the number of knots on the umbilical cord at birth, 
of the number of future children of the mother. 
O-mphalo-mesara’ic (erron. -meseraic) a. [ME- 
SARAIC] = OMPHALO-MESENTERIC (Mivart, 1872). 
Omphalopsy‘chio (-psairkik) az., O:mphalo’psy- 
chits [Gr. yvx% soul], one of a sect of qnietists 
who practised gazing at the navel as a means of 
inducing hypnotic reverie. +Omphalo-pter [Gr. 
énryp one who looks or spies], a double-convex 
lens (ods. rare—°); so +Omphalo‘ptic [Optic] 
sb. = prec. ; a., of the form or structure ofa double- 
convex lens. Omphalo'tomy (Gr. -roua cutting], 
the operation of dividing the umbilical cord. 

189a Syd. Soc. Lex. "Ontphalectomy, excision of the 
ambilicus. 1894 Brit. Med. Frail. Epit. 3 Feb. 18/1. 1706 
ae i « al or Hernia Umbilicalis, 1836-9 
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as an attachment to the inferior cornu of | 
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Toon Cyel, Anat. 1. 7iofs Afiected with omphalocele. 
1652 GAULe M/agastrom. 165 *Omphelomuncy, [divining] by 
the navell. 1892 Syd. Soe. Lex. 892 19th Cent. Jan. 24 
The *Omphalopsychics, with whom hypnotic reverie is 
obtained by steadily gazing at the umbilicus. 1882 ‘ Bast." 
Love the Debt xiii, Bob has hecome an *Omphalopsychyte. 
‘Those thrice accarsed cartoons had brorght on Stomach un 
the brain, 727-41 Cuamsens Cred, "Ontphalopter, or 
*Omphaloptic, mw optics, a glass that is convex on both 
sides, portla calleda convex lens. 1829 H. Busk Dessert 
437 Uhe omphaloptic stud. 1828-32 Wrasree, *Omphalo- 
testy. 1857 in Marne Huvfos. Lex. 

Omphalode (p'mfaléud). rare—% = Ompua- 
LopluM (in both senses}, 1864 in Wenstrr. 

Omphalodiec (pmfalp‘dik), a. rare¥. (fas 
next + -Ic.] - Ompuatic, x892 in Cent. Dict. 

! Omphalodium (pmfalavdidm),  [mod.1.., f. 
Gr. dppadwins navel-like, f. dupadds: see -op¥.] 

1, Sot. See quots.) 

1839 Linptey Juircd, Bot. (ed. 3) 247 The centre of the 
hilum, through which the nourishing vessels pass, is called 
hy Turpin the emphalodtum, 1866 Treas. Hot. 812/1. 
1870 Bentiev Jan. Het, (ed. 2) 326. 

3. Anat, ‘The umbilicus or navel. 

1892 in Sy. Sve. Lev. 

Omphaloid (pmfaloid\, @. rare. 
oppadroedys.] Resembling the navel. 

3857 in Mayne Hafos. Lex o P 

Omphalo-mesenteric (p'mfalo;mesénterik), 
a. cinal. [f. OMPHALO- + MESENTERIC.) —Pertain- 
ing to, or connecting, the navel and the mesentery, 

Applied to the first blood-vessels (veins and arteries) 
developed in the embryo of vertebrates, which pass from the 
umbilical vesicle into the body of the embryo; also toa duct 
representing the part of the yolk-sac within the body-cavity 
when persistent. after birth (also called wifeddine duct}. 

1927-41 in Cuampers Cye/, 1797 Cresksnank in LAr. 
Trans. UXX XVII. 204 The omphalo-mesenteric artery was 
very distinct. 1897 Aflbut?’s Syst. Med, V1. 710 ‘The per- 
sistence of the omphalo-meseateric or vitelline duct. 

| Omphalos (p'mfiles). [a. Gr. dppadds navel, 
boss, centre, hub, etc.] 

Ll. Gr. Antig. a. A boss on a shield, etc. 

1857 Bircw Axc. Pottery (18581 1. 410 Some shields have 
their oiphalos, or boss, sculptured to representa head of Pan, 

b. A sacred stone, of a rounded conical shape, 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, fabled to maik 
the central point of the earth. 

18g0 Letren tr. C.O. Altiiler's Ane, Art (ed. 2) 447 Apollo 
sitting on the tripod and with his feet on the omphalos, 

2. gen, and fig. A central point or poition, 
centre, hub. 

1855 Kinastev Hest. Ffo xii, It is the very omphalos, 
cynosure, and soul, around which the town. has organised 
itself, 2884 L. Gairees in Forin. Ker, Mar. 388 The centre 
and omphalos of a world-wide empire. 1895 /:..xpositor Aug. 
153 Jerusalem .. became to their imagination the spiritual 
omphalos of the world. 

Omphalotomy: see OmPHALo-. 


| Omrah (p-mrz). Also 7 ombra(h, umpra, 
umbrawe, umbraye, 7-5 umera, umbra, omra. 
[Urdii \,ol zezara, orig. Arab. pl. of amir ‘com- 


mander, lord’, but used already in Urdii in sense 
‘lord or grandee of a court’, with pl. zmardydn 
‘omrahs’ (Yule).] A lord or grandee of a Moham- 
medan court, esp. that of the great Mogul. 

r6ag Pexcuas Pilgrims 1. 427 Presently came a great 
Ombra, 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 55 His 
Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmbraves of Townes and 
Forts. 1684 J. Privuirs tr. Savernier's Trav. 1. i. i. 46 
(Stanf.) A great Court, where the Omra’s, that is to say, the 
great Lords of the Kingdom..keep Guard in Person. 1708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4448/3 That Prince..is join'd by one of the 
most powerful Omrahs of the Country. 1862 Beveripce 
Hist. India 1, uv xii, 658 The nabob had made him an 
omrah of the empire withont a jaghire. 

+Ouny, a. dial, 2O0bs. [1f. dial. cant steam.] 

1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Ovty-Land, mellow 
Land, 1674 Ray WC. Words, Ony, mellow, spoken of 
Land, Hence, :8a5 Brocxerr N.C. Gloss. 

O-mys, obs. form of avziss: see MIss sb, 

Omyst, obs. form of OVEMEST, upmost. 

Omyt(te, obs. form of Omit 2. 

On (pn, westr. gn), prep. Also 1-3 an, 2-5 0, 
a (see AN prep., A prep}, O prep); (3 en, 
Orm. onn, 4-5 oon, 5 onne, 5-6 one, un, 6 
onn). [OEF. az, on = OFris. az, OS. and ODu. 
ana, an(MDu. ane, an, aen, Du. aan (dial. ar), 
MLG. an, LG. ax, an), OHG. ana, an (MHG. ane, 
an, Ger. an), ON. d@ (Norw., ODa. aa, OSw. 4), 
Goth. ava :—OTent. tana prep. adv. = Gk. ava on, 
upon, up, Zend az@ upon, Oscan and Umbrian az. 
The original WGer. az was sometimes retained in 
OE. (see An frep.), but the regular stressless form 
was on. Before 1200, unstressed ov before a 
cons, was worn down to o and a, eg. o pisse 
wise on this wise, o five, a /ive in life, and in this 
form often coalesced with the following word as 
olive, alive; when the following word began with 
a vowel, the enclitic form was an, as an-edge, an- 
ende, an-hand, an-high. See A prep.l, AN prep., 
O prep} This form a (rarely a) survives only 
when its connexion with oz is no longer felt, and 
usually in combination, as ashore, or in special con- 
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ON. 


structions as seta going, The regular prep, and 
adv, ison. Butin 16-18th c. the prep. was often 
colHoquially, and in the drainatists, reduced to o’, 
as ino’ my life (Shaks.), 0° my conscfence Sheri- 
dan), a form now prevalent in north Eng. dialects: 
see Ang. Dial, Dici.] 

General Sense:— The preposition expressing 
primarily the relation of eontaet with or proximity 
to the surface of anything, and so that of being 
supported or upheld by it; also, from the earliest 
limes expressing motion to or towards such 
a position; these two senses being (as in the pre- 
position Ix) distinguished by the case of the word 
affected, the former taking, in Ob.., the dative 
(rarely the instrumental) for earlier locative, the 
latter the accuseafrve or case of motion towards, 
But the OF, point of view often differed from the 
modern, so that the accusative was not seldom used 
where we should expcet the dative, and vice versa. 
(See Wiilfing Syutax A/freds der Grossen VV. § 784, 
801, 821). In ME. the distinction of case dis. 
appeared, but 92 continued in both uses, the sense 
being generally indicated by the accompanying 
verb (e.g. to He on, to dzy on). though not in- 
frequently with ambiguity, to remedy which the 
sense of motion began in the 16th c. to be indicated 
in case of need by the collocation ov fo, now some- 
times written ov/o, after the analogy of 7x/o. 

From the earliest times in the ‘Teutonie langs. 
this prep. has been used in reference not merely to 
the vpper surface or top cf a thing, but to the 
front or any surface (this Leing the mod Ger. and 
Du, use of av, aan, e.g, an der thir at the door, 
an die thiir to the door); this was also the use in 
OF. But here ov received a notable extcnsion of 
sense, by being used to include also the notion of 
‘jn’, almost to the elimination of the prep. 77 
from W. Sax. and the dialects influenced by it, 
(CL In prep.) So in Early southern MIM., o72 still 
included the sphere of both ‘ on’ and ‘in’ (sense 5 ; 
but 7 was gradually restored ; not, however, 
without the survival of many traces of the former 
prevalence of on; thence also a difficulty, in some 
of the transferred senses, in determining whether 
the starting-point was fon’ or fin’. [ventually, 
uot only was this extension in the direction of ‘in’ 
given up, but the language has shown a growing 
tendency to restrict ov to the upper or at least the 
supporting surface, = F. seer, so as to correspond 
in use rather to avf than az in German; this comes 
out strongly also in the transf. and fig. senses in 
which o indicates the basis or foundation of action, 
feeling, etc. In OF., when the upper surface was 
specially in view, ofer was somctimes used ; but the 
notion was nsually expressed hy the combination 
uppan, uppon (=up + on: cl.ON. upp d). When, in 
course of time, 02 itself came to be more associated 
with the upper surface, Ihe distinction between 
on and tpor gradually faded away, and upon may 
now be used instead of oy, in positions into which 
no notion of 2 enters (see Uron). These changes 
in the sense-territory covered at different times by 
on make the historical and logical order of the 
senses difficult; and the following arrangement is 
in many respects provisional. Even the primary 
division into senses implying position and those 
implying motion or direction is difficult to carry 
out in the fignralive uses, in some of which the 
point of view has gradnally changed since they 
first arose, so that what was originally felt to 
express a direction of the mind towards something 
is now felt as a static attitude or mental state. 

I. Of position. [OE. on with dative.] 

* Of local position outside of, but close to or 
near, any surface. Primarily of things physical, 
but also of non-physical things treated as having 
extension. 

1. Above and in contact with, above and snp- 
ported by; upon. 

cgoo tr. Bada's Hist. v. xvii. (xix.] (1899) 460 Wilfrid. .on 
domsetle sittende was. ¢975 Aushiw. Coe Matt. xxi. 5 
Sittende on [Ags, Goss. uppan] cosule & on folan sunu pare 
teoma. ¢1220 Bestiary 1 De leun stant on hille. a1300 
Cursor M., 13435 (Gott.) Iohn be godspeller, Pat Jai on 
[Cozt, oliesu brest at super. 138a Wyciir Afaé?. v.14 A citee 
putt ona hill may nat be hid. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer C, 7. Prod. 

70 Wel semed ah of hema fair burgeys Tositten ina yelde- 
alle ona deys. ¢1425 Lypc. Assent of Gods 803 A faw- 
con gentyll stood on hys helme on hy. 1483 Cath. Ang? 
25/2 On, super. 1588 Snaxs. 7t/_A.u. ili, 12 The birds 
cieat melody on every bush. 1656 S. Hottaxp Zara (1719) 
99 He sata long time on his Horse back in 8 profound study. 
1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. ut. 686 Scum that on the molten 
Silver swims. 1819 Afefrofo/is 111. 183 The supperon table 
ten minutes after our arrival. 1843 Byron /s/and wv. iv, They 


rested on their paddles. 1894 J. Kyicnt Garrick x. 168 
Garrick..found himself on the horns of a dilemma. “ 


ON, 


b. Said in reference to (the) earth, land, ocean, 
sea, water, elc.; also, any part of the earth vicwed 
as a surface, e.g. a common, moor, heath, plateau. 

With carth, field, road, strect, way, etc. usage varies, 
or has varied, between o# and fn, according as they are 
viewed: cf. Is prep.}, and see the individual words. 

cto K. Everen Gregory's Past. xvi. 102 Crist da he on 
eordan wees, arz000 Sal. & Sat. 583 Yido beod on eordan 
aghwas craftiz. 1222-31 O. £, Chron. an, 1122 Darr-atter 
wazron feole scip-men on sv and on water. ¢ 1200 OrMIn 
5577 Himm reowebb batt he dwellebp her Swa swibe lange 
ona eorbe. 1362 Lanct. /. #2. A. 1.7 Pe moste parti of 
peple bat passeb nou on eorpe. ¢ 1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb. i, 
3 He may wende many ways, bathe on pe see and on pe land. 
1542 Uva. £rasm. A poph. 254, In battaill on the sea. 
fia. 1700, He tooke with hyin ..a greate mayny that he 
ale) mette on y' waye as he wente. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 60 Sche vas on the feildis for hyr recreatione. 1754 J. 
Sueseeare Matrimony (1766) 11. 227 On the streets of Lon- 
don. 1760 Gotnsm, Cr, HV. ii, More painful. than all the 
journies T ever made on land. 19797 NeLson 7 Dee. in Nicolas 
a (1845) 111. 188 Captain Troubridge on shore is superior 
to Captains afleat, 1807 Crause Par. Reg. 1.74 On life's 
tempestuous sea. 1849 MacauLay /fist. Eng. v. 1. 339 
During his residence on the Continent. 1872 Mort.ey } ‘o/. 
taire (1886) 29 Ideas of grace and beauty, whose forins were 
old on the earth. 1898 Ceutery Mag. Mar. 796/1 He.. 
occasionally took a short stroll on the street, e 

e. Indicating the part of the body which sup- 
ports one, being itself in contact with the ground, 
ete.: e.g. on one's feet, kuces, legs, back, face, on 
tiptoe, on all fours. 

893 K. Altrrea Ores. 11. ix. § 14 On cneowum sittende, 
¢ 1000 ALLERIC Gen. iti. 14 Du geest on binum breoste. ¢ 1000 
Sav, Leechd. 11. 154 gif mon buag ete .. stande on heafde. 
e120§ Lay. 32046 Pe king li on cneouwen. ¢x Werle, 
Malerne 1766 William & be mayde bat were white heres, 
von farp..un here foure fet. 1594 ‘TT. Broincrikto tr. 
Machiavellrs #lorentine I1fst. (1595) 12 Constrained to 
come to Rome on barefoot. 1631 GoucEe God's Arrows 1. 
§ 29. 44 Creeping ..on their bare knees, 1829 Macavray 
iss., Coil Disabil. Jews (1887) 143 That he should .. talk 
about being on his legs. 1885 Anstey Yinted Veaus xii. 150 
Leander went down on all fours on the hearth-rug. 

a. Said in referenve to a means of conveyance: 
e.g. on foot, on horseback, on an ass, on the wind, 
on the wing, etc.: see also the sbs, (With an 


enclosing carriage, 77 is used.) 

¢€888 K. Aurrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 6 [5] Da cild ridad oa 
hiora stafum. 1147-31 O. #. Chroa. an, 1127 Hi ridone oa 
swarte hors & on swarte hucces. 1140-53 /é/d. (Laud MS.) 
an, 1140 Scx fich & iatde on fote to Wallingford. ¢ 1205 Lav. 
go2 An horsen & an[e 1275 a] foten. ¢1400 Mauspev. (1839) 
v. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors hack. 1539 
Brsre (Great) 1 Savt. xxv. 20 As she rode on her asse. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg, wv. 761 When bis Head,.. Wash'd by 
the Waters, was on Hebrus bora. 1748 Anson's Vay. 1. 
viii. 218 Mackaws. .wheeling and playing oa the wing. 1844 
Mrs. Browntxe Row, Page xii, Now the vision.. Wheeleth 
an the wind around. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 387 
The bags were carried on horsehack. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXITL. 4712/2, | should go away on the first train. 

e, Said in reference to a supporting axis, pivot, 
or centre of revolution. 

885 [see Ax 56,2], 1635-[see AxLk? 1, 3). 1762 [see Hince 
sh.) 1832 Prop. Reg. instr. Cavalry i.55 A Line is ordered 
to ' Change Front’ ona flank. 1847 dafantry Man. (1854) 
63 The sections are wheeling on their pivot men, 1859 F. A. 
Grireitus Artil, Mfan, (1862) 32 Change front on the left 
company. /dfd. 33 To change front on a flank Company in 
echellon. 1868 Lock ver L/emt, Astron. ili. x. (1879) 56 All the 
planets rotate, or turn on their axes, in the same direction. 

£. Indicating that on which the hands are placed 
in making oath; also with conscience, faith, honour, 


etc., as the basis of an oath or affirmation. 

In OF. the dative was used with the material object 
touched, the accusative with the ideal ohject or absent being 
appealed to. 

876 O. E. Chron., Ond him pa abas sworon on lee halgan 
beaze. ¢893 K. Aicrarp Ores. tv. vi. § 15 He him geswor 
on his goda noman bet [etc]. a1000 Laws of Athelred 
in. ti, (Schmid), Pe he durre on bam haligdome swerian be 
him man on hand syl3.  ¢ 1000 ag Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 20 
Witodlice sepe swerep on weofude, he swered on hitn and on 
eallum bain pe hin ofer synt. c1ooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixii. 9 
Ealle ba dc on hine adas sweriad [L. gut surant ine}. a1033 
Wutrstan //om. xvi. (1883) 23a Ic eow halsige .. on ealle 
Godes halgan and on da cyrcan, de Ze lo erup. € 1330 
R. Baunxe Chron. (1810) 110 Pe brid poynt pei wild.. Pat be 
Danegelde for ener suld be forgynen, .. he suore pat on 
boke.  ¢ 1495 Rauf Coilzeargs2 Thay swoir on thair swordis 
swyfilie all thre. 2525 Ln. Beanens Fvorss. 1. clx. [clvi] 
44a Let hymn go on goddes name whider it shall please hym. 
1768 GotpsM. Good-n. Mani, On my conscience, I believe 
[it] 2785 tr. Fleury’s Mist, Gt. Brit, V. v. i. § 1. 238 All 
these hostages took a solemn oath on the gospels. 1856 
Bouvier Law Dict. 1.589 In courts of equity peers. answer 
on their honoronly, 

g. In various elliptical and transferred uses, as 
(2) = Stationed on, at, or in charge of; (4) sub- 
sisting or dependent on; in the charge or care of; 
(c) on the list or staff of, employed on; (¢) on an 
official list, e.g. o half-pay. 

171a Bunerw Spect. No. 313 17 [One] endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List, and the other..on the 
Military. 2761 Gray Left. Wks. 1884 111. 86 If the boy 
was to be on the foundation [at Eton]. 1794 Newson 
8 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I..aq9, I have told Captain 
Stephens and Captain Wilkes, who is on the battery, that 
fete). 2798 Minter fia. VII. p. clix, Having made one 
strong cable fast to the Tonnant and desired sentinels to be 
placed on it on hoard her. 1834 H. Mitrea Scenes & Leg. 
xx. (1857) a96 She had to leave her mother on the care ofa 
neighbour. 3843 Fraser's Mag. XXVUIL. 336 A colonel on 
half-pay. 2855 Macavtay /ist. Lng. xii, IIL. 205 Scarcely 
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ever had he been on a grand jury. 1882 P. Frrzcrratp 
Reereat, Lit, Alan (1883) 139 A leading writer on the press. 
1885 Tires (weekly ed.) 27 f 

Staff. 1890 Pall A/all G. 8 Nov. 3/1 Speaking of their 


eb. 2/4 Acaptain onthe General | 


| 
| 


several avocations ..1 learned that So-and-so was ‘onthe | 


pigs’, another ‘on the kitchen’, and a third ‘on the table’. 
h. Hence arise many phrases, originally express- 
ing physical situation, of which the sense becomes 
more or less figurative, as an expression of what 
is done or implied in such a position. Such are 
the following, for which see the respective sbs. : 
On the bench, on the boards, on the books,on the cards, on 
the carpet, on 'Change,on the fence, on the field, on foot, on 
Aand, on one’s hands, on one's own hook, on one's Ruees, 
on one’s legs, on the market, on the nail, on the parish, on 
the rack, on the shelf, on the spot, on the streets,on the 
stump, on tenterhooks, on the throne, on the turf, on 
the way, on the wing, on the corld. Phrases originally 
literal, when thus used 4g, sometimes serve as models for 
others which never were literal, e.g. on a level on an 
equality, on a par. 
. kxpresstng contact with any surface, whatever 


its position; e.g. to dang, stick on a wall; to 


border on an estale; a fly walking ou the ceiling ; 
blisters on the soles of the feet. Also, of things 
that cover or clothe, as @ coat on his back, shoes on 
his feel, a book with a cover on it, 

6897 K. Exerep Gregory's Last. xxi. 152 Ealle da hearzas 
--Weron atifred oa dem waze. agoo CynewuLr Christ 
1115 Pa he on rode was, ¢1205 Lay. 511 Alle heo sculden 
hongien On heje treowen. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur viv, 
He satte atte souper gnawyage ona yane ofa man. 1508 
Dunsar Gold. Targe 55 And hard on burd vnto the blomyt 
medis..Arrivit sche. 1890 Spunsea #. QO. i. 2 On his brest 
a bloodie Crosse he fabs 
cunning player on an harpe. 
489 On ghrats they browze. 
Isabella on its music hung. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
aiii. IE]. 361 With eight wounds on his body. 1888 W. 
Wintiams Prine, Med, (ed. 5) 577 A brewer's yard dog, 
always on the chain. 1895 Lookman Oct. 12/1 A small 
volume..priated on one side only, : 

3. In proximity to; close to, beside, near, by, 
at; on the bank of (a river or lake), on the coast 
of (the sea). - 

e1raz O. F. Chron, an. 1009 (MS. E) Hi..namon him winter 
settLon Temesan. ¢1a00 747. Coll. //ont.9 Bethfage..on 
be fot of be dune pe men clepen munt olivete. 1523 Lp. 


1611 Vance 1 Sanu xvi, 16 A 
1697 Drvvex Mire. Georg. ut. 
1821 Keats /sadella xxxvi, 


Berxers #roiss. 1, cecxxxii, 519 The castell of Geroa one | 


the see. 2596 Dateymece tr. Leslre's /dist. Scot. 1.15 Pas. 
lay ..is situat..onn the Riuer Carronna. a 171g Burnet Owe 

Time (1823) 1.74 They came up marching on the head of 
their parishes, 1748 Anson's Voy. ui. vill. 379 Mr. Ansoa 
over-reached the galeon, and lay on her bow. 1816 J. 
Wison City of Plagne 1. i. 399 There is a dwelling on the 
lone sea-shore. 1830 H. AxcrLo Reminisce. 1. 229 His resi- 
dence, St. George’s-row, on the Uxbridge Road. 1832 Ln. 
Maroessuryin Alem, Lx Minister (1884) 1.50 Detained long 
at the Douane on the Italian frontier. 1855 Macautav //is¢, 
Eng. xii. LI. 229 Kirke and his squadron were on the coast 
of Ulster, fod. Burton-on-Trent, Clacton-on-Sea. 

4. Expressing position with reference to 2 place 
or thing: esp. with side, hand, bow (of a ship), and 
words of particular direction implying ‘side’, as 
front, back, rear; north, south, east, west, ete. (In 
OE. these took the accns. = ‘looking unto or 
towards’ the left, the north, etc.) 

Hence in many fg. and transf. uses of hand, part, side, 
behalf, and in such phrases as on the contrary, the defensive, 
etc.: see these shs, and adjs. 

¢893 K. AEtrrep Orcs. 1.1. § 2 Ponne on dam norpdale, prt 
is, Asiaon baswibranhealfe. a 1000 Ags. Ps.(Th.) xliv.11 Por 
stent cwen be on pa swydran hand, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. 
xxvii 38 An on ba swidran healfe and o@er on pa wynstran, 
reas O. E. Chron. an. 1192 Hi satgon on nord east fir 
mycel & brad. a 1300 Cursor Al, 13038 On ober side was 
hir ful wa. 13.. Guy Warzo, a18 (MS, A.) Gij..on hir fader 
half he hir grett. 1390 Gown Conf. 11. 183 God had the 
rede See divide, Which stod upriht on either side. 1411 Rolés 
of Parit. V1. 650/1 This is the ordenance..made between 

Villiam Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert 
Tirwhit..on that other partie. 2558 Q. [xiz. in Strype 
Ann, Ref. (1824) 1. App. i. 389 Not doubting on their part, 
hut they will observe the duty. r6soSia T. Baowne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. a) 49 The Cape de las Aguilas hath sea on both 
sides near it. 1671 HI. M. tr. Erasnr Collog. 7, 1 am glad 
on your behalf. 1747 Alem. Nutrebian Crt. i azi It was 
agreed on all hands. 1748 Anson's Voy. t. v.49 Vhe Indians, 
lying on the hack of the Portuguese settlements, 1838 
Tinetwatte Greece (1846) LI. xxiv. 338 .Thucydides .. does 
not venture to state the numbers on either side. 1883 Law 
Times Rep. X1AX. 332 Bearing about three or four points 
on the starboard bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

** Of position within [OE. on for zz]. 


+5. Within the limits or bounds of: = In prep. 


1,9. Obs. : 
In OE. (W.Sax.) and early ME. (southern): see above. 
egoo tr. Arda’s fist. Pref. ii, Se was biscop on Cantwara 
ae lid. Odde on dysse bec, odde on odre. -¢1000 
LERIC Gea. xxxvii, 13 Dine, gebrodru_healdab scep oa 
Sichima. ¢1000 sigs. Ps, Ixviil. 12 Da him sexton sundor 
on portum, e1175 Lamd, Hom. 35 Ic walde.. sitten on 
forste and on snawe np et minne chinne. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24587 
Pe stiward..haxt cniht on londe. ¢1260 A. fern 653 
(MS. C) Heo sat on be sunne. 3375 Cursor M. 14195 
(Fairf.) To ga on lizt of day. [e 1485 Digéy Alyst, (1882) Iv, 
530 Chase he not the on his xij to bee ?] 
#** Of time, or action implying time. 
(In OF. with dat. or accus.) 
6. Indicating the day of an occurrence, treated 


as a unit of time; so with nigh/, morning, after- 
noon, a defined date, a time, the eve, morrow, 
octasion of... On the instant, instantly, 


ON. 


«B93 K, Eirrep Oros. u. viil. § 2 Pa on teem jlcan daze 
--fuhton Gallie ona hurz. 900 Laws of AE l/red Introd. $ 3 
Wyrcead eow syx dagas, and on pam siofodan restad cow, 
Forbam [Drihten] hine gereste on pone seofodan dex. 1000 
rac /fom, 1... Hit gelamp on sumne sal. 1122-31 O. E. 
Chron, an. 112 On bet daixik’ Apr. /6f7., Pet wa:son pas 
davies xiii? k* Nonemh’, 1137-40 /Aid. an. 1137 Pe Iudeus. .on 
langfridai him on rode hengen. ¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 3325 On 
morgen fel hem a dew a-gein. a@1300 Cursor M.17670 Vee 
sperd me soth on a frida ¢1q20 Anturs of Arth. 6 
(Yhornton MS.) One a daye pay bam dighte to be depe 
dellis, ¢1450 AéerZin 231 On an enen com a spice. 1542 
Upatt Krasi. Apoph. 131 b, Anaximenes was, on a tyme, 
in makyng an oracion. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Thys 
yere one sent Martyns day. 1670 Lapy Mary Beatie in 127/ 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v.22 On ‘Tuestay wee are to 
oe see the second part of it. 1764-7 Lyt1eton dfeury f/ 
oat 17 On the eve of St. Matthew, 1766Gotpsm Vie. IV, 
iii, The day..on which we were to disperse. 1995 Jemima 
1. 215 Rosina..taking Jemima aside on the instant. 1876 
Giapstone Glean, (1879) II. 298 Croker astailed, and assailed 
on the instant, some of Macaulay's celebrated speeches on 
Reform, 1885 Law Times LXXX.112/2 On the agth Jan 
1884 [he] absconded, and on the following day the firm 
suspended payment. 1899 /’a// Afall Alag. Aug. 579 On-a- 
day he eae complained in open court that fetc.}. Avod. 
Presented to A, B. on the occasion of his wedding. 

+ b. Formerly used of any time or period, where 
current usage has 2, at, during, hy. (Also before 
the advb. genitives dayes, nightes, which were 
perth, then taken for plurals.) Oss. 

¢ 893 K. AEtrren Oreos, 1. i. 17 On huntode on wintra & on 
sumera on fiscabe. /4fd. 1n. ili, $2 On bam ilcan geare 
tohlad seo eorbe. ¢1000 /EtFric Dent. x. 1 On pete tide 
Drihten cwap tn me, /8fd. xxviii. 29 Dat bu grapie on 
midne daz. 2129-31 O. E. Chron. an. 1127 Sodteste men 
heom kepten on nihtes. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chzon. (1810) 31 
God sent him a tokenyng on ayght als he slepe. 1375 
Barsova Bruce vu. 506 And fra Carlele on ae ryd; And 
in cowert ondayis byd. 1377 Laxai. P. Pé. B. xt. 2, 1 slepe 
pere-inne on niztes, @ 1425 Cursor Ad. 12245 (Trin.) Say I 
neuer suche on my lyue. 1442 T. Beckincton Corr. (Rolls) 
11.189 On the meane tyme, 1450-2530 Aiyrr. our Ladye 12 
Also Daniel .. worshyped god thryes on the day knelynge. 
1627 W. Scrater Lp, 2 Thess. (1629) 137 Rome was not all 
built on a day. 1650 Futtea Pisgah in. Zor. Temple vii. $6 
It never rained on the day-time. 1654 R. CopRincTon tr. 
Justine 1. 19 On the break of day. 1708 Swirt Wes. (1841) 
Il. 256 Rascals that walk the streets on nights. 1779 For- 
xest Voy. N. Guinea 182 The tides rise about six inches 
higher on the full moon than on the change, 

te. Formerly also: Within the space of; = In 


prep. 20. Obs. 
€ 893 K. ELFren Oros, Contents y, ii, Huon anum zeare 
wurdon ba twa byrg toworpena, ¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
shi, 312 Ic facste tuwa on wucan. c1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii. go On brim dagum hyt eft setimbrad. ¢ 1z05 Lay. 
8059 And pas davies wn preom wiken Wenden to Lundene. 
€1400 Mavnoev. (Roxh.) xiii. 57 Men may wende to Datnasc 
on three days, 1693 Afol Clergy Scot. 62 They cite the 
Arcbhishop of St. Andrews on twenty four hours to compear 
before them, fi 
d. = Close upon, touching upon. Also, in ox 


‘ime = exactly at the (right or prescribed) time. 

1843 Mas. Cartyce ZLeté. 1.235 It is now just on post-time. 
18g0 Bo.paewoon Aliner’s Right (1899) 181/2 Anxiety 
about being ‘on time’ for the mid-day stage. 1892 Pad/ 
Mall G. 17 Feb, 3/3 The following are a few arrivals at 
Preston,.September 25 .. 2 minutes early. December 12.. 
On time. Z » 

7. Followed by a noun of action, elc., expressing 
the occasion of what is stated. 

€.g. on reaching .. =when IJ (he, &c.) reached ..3 on my 
return=when I returned; on hearing this=when (and he- 
cause) I heard this, / changed my plans. 

1593 Suans, Lucy. 186 He doth debate What following 
sorrow may on this arise. 29273 Berxevey /fydas § Phil. 1. 
Wks. 1871 1. 268 On second thoughts, I do not think it so 
evident. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1, x. 101 A disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest acci- 
dent. 2763-2 Hume fist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixix. 186 He had 
ten thousand ‘brisk boys’.. who on a motion of his finger, 
were ready to fly to arms. 1798 Smeaton Edystone L. § 68 
Which would on the first blush induce one to suppose there 
was something culpable in thisiman. 1812 JerrEason HW rit. 
{1830) 1V. 178 On our arrival here. 1876 Giapstone Glean, 
(1879) IL. 333 It attracted little notice on its appearance. 
1892 Law fines XCI1.94/1 Milk which on analysis proved 
lo be deficient in fatty matter. 

*#** Of order, arrangement, manner, state. 

+8. Indicating physica] arrangement or grouping : 
= 27 (a row, a heap, pieces). Ods. or arch. 

@zooo-1611 [see Hear sh, 5c]. 2a1400 Morte Arth. 238 
Alle be riche on rawe, Romaynes andober. 1430-40 Lypc. 
Bochas 1. xiii. (1554) 25 Kepe them from tonges that been 
on tweine, 1440 Promp. Parv, 364/1 On a thronge, or 
to-gedur. .Gregatim. 1575 Brief Disc. Troub, Franckfora 
98 And others .. came in suddenlie on a troupe together in 
to the churche, 1620 Frier Kush 8 They came all on a 
cluster. 16a5 Puacnas Prlevines II. 1133 There lyeth nine 
little Hands on a row. 166a in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11 
IV. a80, I saw the monks kneeling on a row.. before the 
altar. 1818 G. S. Faara s/era Afosaicz 1}. 189 Its waters 
stood on heaps to the right haad and to the left. 


* 9. Indicating manner: = zz. Obs. exc. in archaic 


phrases, as ov fis wise. (In OF. with the accus. 
Cf. Ger, auf diese wetse.) lere also belong such 
modern phrases as ov the cheap, on the sly, on the 


square: see CHEAP, ete. 

¢ 888 K. Aftrarp Soeth. xxxix. 10 We ongitab hwilum mon 
on odre wisan, on odre hjne God ongit, ¢ 1000 ALLFaic 
Exod, xii. 5 On~pa ylean wisan nymad ticcenu., ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hon. 77 pe fader is ine ke sune oa pre wise. 
1258 Proct. Hen. 1/6 Veon ilet ober iwersed on onie wise. 
féid. 11 Alon bo ilche worden. %4@1366 Cuaucea Rom. 
Rose 984 ‘These arowis..Were alle fyve on oon maneere. 


ON. 


e138 Wreur Sef, Wks. 1. 379 On two maner is Goddis 
word herd. 1483 Cath, Angel. 259/z2 On Alle wyse, ostz/- 
niodo, 1526 TixoaLe Matt, i. 18 The byrthe off Christe 
was on thyswyse. @ 1887 Dinrn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 
28 Bot the lordis on na wayiss wald not aggree. 1697 
J: Serceant Solid Philos. 440 To begin his search after 
Truth on this preposterous manner. 1864 Dasenr Jest + 
Earnest (1873) th 346 Ulf’s words were on this wise. 

tb. Indicating language: = In 12 ¢. Ods. 

(In OE., as in the other Teutonic langs., with accus.) 

€897 K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past. Pref. 7 Nemned on 

en Pastoralis, and on Englisc Hierdeboc. ¢1205 Lav. 
33 An ober he nom on Latin pe makede seinte Albin. ¢1320 
Cast, Love 35 On Englisch I wyl my reson shewe. 140% 
Fol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 91 Heresie, that is Grw, is divisioun 
on Latyn. 

10. Of state, condition, action: (2) with asb., as 
on fire, on live, on sleep, on wait, on the tap; 
(8) with noun of action, as or foan, on sale, on the 
look-out, on the move, on the vii, on the wane, oi 
the waich; (¢) formerly with vbl. sh., as on stuging, 
on building. (See also 19.) 

Tn @) o7 is still normal; of those in (a) most have now i, 
(in life, in waif), some retain o#, many have reduced it to 
a, now written in comb, (a/fire, alive, aslvep: see 29) 3 (c) is 
obs, or arch., on having been first reduced to a-, and then 
omitted in mod.Standard Eng., whereby the vbl. sb. comes 
to function as a pres. pple. (the ark was 0” duilding, was 
a-building, was building). See A prep. 11-1 3E ING reat 

€893 [see 6b). agso Cod. Laon. vi. 37(E. ET. S.J294Sum 
bid onhuntobe. g71 Hdickl. //o.3 Pat heo cende on sare & 
on unrotnesse pa hire bearn. ¢ 1200 Oamin 142 Pe follc.. 
stod patt while onn heore bene. 4@ 1300 Cursor df. 15649 
All on slepe he fand pam fast. ¢1325 Body & Sou? 59 in 
Map's Poems 347 Vhe world shal al o fure ben. ¢1375 
ANE Bains of Hetl 281 in O. &. Mise. 21g When I was on 
perst hongyng on pe rode. 1387 Trevisa /Zigdcx (Rolls) V. 
325 While pe masse is on syngynge. /dfa. 415 While be 
gospel was on redynge. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 773 le 
Yorrent an huntyng wase. 1451 /asdon Lett. ¥. 195, I lay 
on wayte up onhym, 1470-85 Matory Arthur it iti, As 
good a man as ony is on lyne, 1513 DouGias 2neis v. xiii. 
33 Venus, all on flocht, Amyd her breist reuoluyng mony a 
thocht. 1601 Hotano Pliny 1.84 When the Firth is frozen 
and allon yce. 1629 Maxweuctr. //erodias (1635) 400 The 
doores (which were all on a flame). 1711 STEELE Spect. 
No. 38 Pr You might see his Imagination on the Stretch. 
1749 Fir.oinc Tout Foues 1. ii, Her prudence was as much 
on the guard, as if she had all the snares to apprehend. 1808 
Exveanor Sieatu Bristol Heiress 1V. 31 Glenn Hall, which 
was then advertised, and on sale. 18rx W. R. Spuxcer 
Poems 211 Folly herself has long been on the wane. 1849 
Macavutay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 608 Some men of the Horse 
Guards, who were on watch, heard the report. 1855 /é/d. 
xvii. TV. 92 But fortune was already on the turn. 1876 
Rocers Po. Econ. ix. (ed. 3) 89 Workmen on strike. 1886 
filustr, Loud, News 9 Jan. 31/1 Better a dinner of herbs 
-.than eight courses, eaten on our best behaviour. 

b. Engaged in, occupied with. 

1768 G. Waite Sedéorue xx, As you have been so lately 
on the study of reptiles. 

*#*** Indicaling non-material basis, ground, or 
footing. (fig. extension of 1.) 

11, Indicating the ground, basis, or reason of 
action, opinion, ete. 

6888 K. Altrrxo Boeth. xi. § 1 Buton he.. mege se 
beacninn pect he irne on his willan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3336 Ah late 
we hine welden His folc on his willen. ¢1380 Wveuir Sernt. 
Sel. Wks. 1. 15 3if men avysiden hem on pis resonn. 1578 
Whetstone Prouos & Cass. 1. ¥, The doome was geven on 
cause, and not on spyte. 1594 First £°t. Contention (1843) 
35, Edo arrest thee on high treason here. 1608 Sia T. Bon- 
Leicn Let. to Bacon in Ussher's Lett, (1686) App. 21 They 
turned back on their own accord. a 1633 Austin Afedit. 
(1635) 164,1 thinke that he [St. Thomas) was absent on neg- 
ligence. 1662 StuuncrL. Orig, Sacr. i i, § 7 Those prin- 
ciples on which they denya Deity. 1680 Lutranii Brief Kel. 
(1857) 1. 4x Being wounded by his fellows on mistake. 1757 
Mrs. Grireitu Lett, Flenry & Frances (1767) 1.38, 1 acted 
not on so poor a motive. od J. Beresrorp Misertes 
Lum, Life (1826) v1. iii, Starting for a long ride on a dinner 
engagement. 1838 Tutrewatr Greece IV. xxxi. 174 The 
capitulation on which Athens surrendered. 1855 MacacLay 
Hist, Eng. xiii. 111. 267 He .. was convicted on evidence 
which would not have satisfied any impartial tribunal, 1885 
Limes (weekly ed.) 8 May 15/4 A careful opinion on full 
knowledge, 1891 Law fines XCI. 21/2 We learn on good 
authority that arbitration bas become too well established. 

b. In many phrases; e.g. on account (of), on 
design, on intent, on pretence, on purpose ; ort terms ; 
on au (or the) average, on the whole; for which 
see the sbs. + Ove fess than: see UNLESS. 

12. Indicating tisk, pain, or penalty ; on peril of. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axt,'s 7. 867 Arcite That fro thy lond is 
banysshed om his heed. 1389 in Lng. Giles (1870) 10 On be 
peyne of xl.d, to paie to be box. 14.. Sir Beues 1097/2031 
(MS, M) The patriarke on my lyfe, Charged me, neuer 
to take wyfe. 1588 Suaxs, £. 2. £. 1. i, 124 On paine of 
loosing her tongue. 1667 Mitton /, Z. xu. 398 Obedience 
to the Law of God, impos’d On penaltie ue death, 1667 
Drvpven fad, Enperor iw. i, On thy life secure the Prison 
Gate. 1758 Mas. F. Brooxe Old Maid No. 3 (1764) 16 [The 
father} pry Sy him on his blessing to abandon all studies 
of thatkind. 18580. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/.-é, viii. 70 
Many minds must change their key now and then, on 
penalty of getting out of tune or losing their voices. 

13. Indicating that which forms the basis of 
income, taxation, borrowing, hetting, profit, or loss. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 376 We must consequently have 
gain'd something, insensibly on the length of the particular 

ays, but have lost on tbe .. number, 1712 Addison 
Spect. No. 445 P 5 The Tax on Paper was given for the 
Support of the Government. 1745 Col. Rec. Pennsyte. 
V. 34 For raising of money on the Inhabitants, 1753 
Waxway Trav. (1762) 11. vit. iii, 178 The king borrowe: 
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considerable sums_on his jewels. 1764 App. to Chron, in 
Aun, Reg. 129/1 Odds at starting—Six to four on Leader. 
1809 Byron Sards §& Kev. 675 Done !—a thousand on the 
s.trick, 1883 L,'fool Courier 25 Sept. 4/5 The largest pro- 
curable dividends on the outlay of capital, 1883 Sir E. E. 
Kav in Law Times Kep, XVUX. 77/2 Any charge, or lien, 
or equity on this particular fund, 1885 acy Treres LKXX. 
13/3 The interest on the debentures. 1891 Lazu Hep. 
Weckly Notes 80/: Shewing a loss on his last year's 
business. J/od. ‘The margin of profit on the sales. 
II. Of motion or direction towards a position. 

14. To or towards the position expressed by 
senses I, 23 on to. 

So in reference to non-physical things treated as having 
physical extension, or to motion that is merely ideal. 

ce goo tr. Beda's Hist. t. vii. (1890) 38 Astah se .. andettere 
..on pa dune upp. /dfd, m1, vii. [ix.]178 On his hors hleop, 
c1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. v. 1 He astah on pone munt. ¢ r122 
O. #. Chron, an. trot Se cyng .. scipa ut on sa sende. 
c1x205 Lav. 1228 Heo... hire hond On his heued leide.  /did. 
13099 He nom ane cape..On pene munce he heo dude. 
azzo0 Cursor AM, 10393 Tesu crist was tan,"And don on 
rode, 1382 Wyetir Jfatt. v.45 That..reyneth on inst men 
and vniuste. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 9133 Pure watur pouret 
yn polishet yeron. 1576 Gascoigne PAilontene (Arb.) 97 
‘They now are come on lande. 1590 Seexsrr #. O.1. ii, 18 
‘Curse on that Cross’, (quoth then the Sarazin). 169) 
Drvoven Mirg. Georg. 1.722 A Plague did on the dumb 
Creation rise. /éid. 769 Ye Gods .. turn that Impious 
Errour on our Foes! 1697 Damrizr Jay. I. 524 A. sort 
of a distemper that stole insensibly ou them, 1807 Cranne 
Far. Keg. 1. 119-20 His shoes of swiftness on his feet 
he placed; His coat of darkness on his tvins he braced. 
18ro Keats St. Agues xxxi, These delicates he hexped..Ou 
golden dishes. 1884 W. C. Smita AVédrostan 63 If in such 
a vacant hour He shall happen on a maiden. 1896 Laz 
Times C. 488/1 The vestry served a notice on the re- 
spondent, calling upon him to repair the drain. 1897 Quipa 
AMassarenes xxvi, He has never left his card on you. Jfed. 


He threw the coins on the table. They fixed placards on 
the walls. 


b. 7a Lay Ao/d on, SEIZE 0 + see these vbs. 


e. Of the incidence of a blow or the like. 

€893 K. Ecrrep Ores. 1.1. § 5 He hiene on pone nafelan 
ofstang. /dfd. v. xv. §3 He oft unwitende sloxz mid his 
heafde on bone waz. 13.. Crersor WW. 21402 (Gott) Con- 
stantine..feld fast on bat hapen lede. 1526 Tisnate Acts 
xii, 7 And he smote Peter on thesyde. @ 1548 Hart Chron, 
len V, 33 He strake the chiefe lustice with his fiste on the 
face. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 317 ? 35 Gave Ralph a box 
onthe Ear, J/od. A blow on the head. 

d. In such phrases as heaps on heaps, company 
On company, the literal sense passes into that of 
accumulative addition, or repetition. 

a1611 Beaum. & Fr. Alaid's 7 rag. v. ii, Your curst court 
and you.. With your temptations on temptations, made me 
give up mine honour. 1667 Mitton 2. £. 11 995 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 1726-46 
Tnomson Winter 905 Snows swell on snows amazing to the 
Sky. 1839 Trackeaay /atad Boots viii, 1 have had ill-luck 
on nee 18g5 Kixcstey lays §& Puritans 130 What 
Spaniard on Spaniard had been saying for fifty years. 

e. Of continued motion: Ov ove’s way, on a 
journey, expedition, voyage, trip; also on an 
errand, a message. Sce these sbs., and cf. Away. 

15. Into contact or collision with, esp. in the way 
of attack; against, towards. 0 

¢893 K. Etrrep Oros. u,v. § 2 After bem he wonn on 
Scippie. ¢ goo tr. Seda's fist. 1. viii. [ix.] (t8g0) 124 Sona 
a be he on heo feaht. 1340-70 Adisaunder 1204 When 

"hilip had with his folke faren on Greece. 1375 Baazoue 
Sruce 1.140 On saracenys warrayand. ford. 1 384 On 
thaim! On thaim! thai feble fast! 1568 Gaarton Chron. 
II, 294 That day he never tooke prisoner, but alwayes 
fought and went on his enemies. 1 Drynen Virg, 
Georg. in. 140 He bears his Rider headlong on the Foe. 

1796 fustr. §& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 257 That fe whole may 
arrive on the enemy at the same time. 1849 S. Donect 

Roman iii. (ed. 2138 He calls bis blood-hounds round his 
gory hands, And cheers them on the prey. 1883 Staadard 
8 May 3/7 His.. bowling seldom seemed to be on the wicket. 

1894 Barinc-Gouip Aitty -tlone 11.170 Hf he drew his knife 
on her and attacked her, ; 

16. Of aspect or direction towards; as ¢o swtile 
on, turn one’s back on, 

¢ 888 K. Aivrrep Bocth, xxxviii. § 5 Hi ealle lociab mid 

ham eazgum_on pas eordlican Sincg. «a 1000 Cadnou's 

Daniel 73x On past wundor seon, a 1440 Sir Lgdam, 1225 
The knygbt answeryd, and on hym logh. 1592 Greene 
Philowela (1881) 152 He spake with his cies on Philomelas 
face. 1726-46 Tuomsox Hinter 910 Horrid o’er the surge 
Alps frown on Alps. 1809 W. Irvine Kaickerd, vu. xii. (1849) 
442 He turned his back on its walls. 1844 Macavray Ess., 
Larl Chatham (887) 815 The enemies..stood for a time 
Alana on each other. 1851 D, Jerrotn St. Giles xxxii 326 

‘hat melancholy, care-worn face, that..would always smile 
on her. 1864 Trexxyson Anoch Arden 727 For Philip’s 
dwelling fronted on the street. 

b. eddipt. Precisely in the direction of, directed 
towards. 

1888 Riper Haccarn in /Zarfer's Mag. July 207 Feeling 
that I was on him, 1 pulled, and..1 saw the man throw up 
his arms. 

+17. = Isto. (CE In prep. 30.) Obs. 

€893 K. ALrary Ores, 1. i. § 7 Pa flowad buta sup on pone 
Renadan Sze, _¢897 — Gregory's Past. 2 An wrendgewrit of 
Ladene on Englisc areccan. c¢goo tr. Bada's Hist. ww. 
xxx|th (1890) 374 Tie woldon his ban on niwe cyste gedon. 


ON. 


g7t Blick’. Hom: 27 Putte Halend ware laded on westen, 
¢x000 sigs. Gosp, Matt. ix. 6 Aris ., and gang on bin hus. 
1387 £. £. Wills (1882) 2 Also y be-quethe tij li, to bring me 
on erthe, 
+b. On pieces, ete. = into (in) pieces. (Cf. Is 30b.) 
¢893 K. Aetrrep Ovos. 1. i. § 1 Ure ieldran ealne bisne 
ymbhwyrft bises middangeardes..on preo todaldon, ¢ 1200 
Orsin 365 And c33berr hirrd. . Toditledd wass. .Onn hirdess 
ribht sextene. ¢13s0 Weld. /alerue 3410 Mani a spere 
spacli on peces were to-hroke. 141g /. #. [Wills (1882) 23 
Y wolle hit be parted on tweyne. 1426 Lyne. De Gril. 
Pugr. 4293 Whan the pot ys broke On pecys smale. ¢ 1450 
Douce MS. 55 (Bodleian) if. 23 Take mary and dates, katt 
on too or on thre, 


18. Unto, to (a person): in reference to desecnt 
or marriage. (The latter in Sc.) 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. HW. 710 Richt laith he wes to 
wed hir on ane lord Into Ing:and. @ 1578 Linprsay (Pits- 
cottic) Chron, Scot. (S. 1.8.) 1. 125 The ae efter he had 
+.ressawit this gentillwoman.. marieit hir on his brother. 
1631 GouGE God's Arrows ut $ 9% 353 ‘The Crowne and 
Kingdome by just..title descended on her. 1894 Crocker 
Katders 280 She's marriet on saft Sammle ‘Tamson, 

19. Into, unto, to (some action, course, or con- 
dition) ; formerly esp. with 2/. 5d.. as fo go on 
Jishing = a-fishing : cf. 10. 

1000 «lys. Gosé. John xxi. 3 Ie wylle van on fixad. ¢ 1290 
St. Nenedus 148 nS. Ang. Leg. 1. 349 Pat pis child scholde 
wende An hontingue. ¢ 1350 Hil. Palerne 2092 Pai. .dede 
hem on gate, And souste him. = c1gg0 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4406 And sone on slepe pai fell. 1470-85 Matory Artie 
i, SV damoisel the whiche was sente on message. € 1530 
Lo, Reexers Avth. Lyf, Bryt. 147 His woundes braste out 
ngayne oubledyng. 1539 Binte (Great! sicts sili. 36 Dauid 
(after he had in hys tyme fulfylled the wyll of Godb fell on 
slepe. 1622 Vascon (Jee. 1/174 That might..set the Plough 
on going, 1633 Laub Hs, (1857) VI. 321, | presume you 
willset him on work. 1635 J. avwaxptr, Bicudl's Banish'd 
Firg, 68 He was that day rode forth on hunting. 1726 Leos 
sliberti's Archit, I. 10/1 Very hard to stop when once it is 
set on going, 1828 Macsunay £ss., (Zadlans's Const, Eltst. 
(1887) 88 The fanaticisin of Cromwell never urged him on 
impracticable undertakings. 1885 Law Times Hep. 1.001. 
467/2 acts which ought to have put him on inguiry. 

20. Indicating the person or thing to whieh 
action, {celing, etc. is direeted, or that is affected 
by it. In the consi. of many verbs and phrases. 

ergo fechket sorin S. Hug. Leg). 121 On scint Thomas 
heo criden faste. a 1300 Cursor JM. 22474 Lauerd ha meici 
onall nu. ¢1386 Cuaverr C. 7. Prol. 300M bathe myzhic 
of his freendcs hente On bookes and his lernynge he it 
spenle. 61435 Forr, Cortugal 1854 How on the dede hedys 
they did shoute. 1590 Spenser /. Qu at. i. 52 On them she 
workes her will to uses bad. 1655 Furter Ch. ffist. 1 ii. 
§ 2 The first on whom this cruel Law was hanselled, was 
William Sautre, 1657-83 Evetsn //ist. Nedig. (1850) FT. 2g1 
Being a thing matenal, it should operate on imumaterials. 
1796 State Papers in Annu. Rez. 168/2 [He] endeavoured to 
recriminate on us. 1815 W. EL. Iritanp Seridéleomania 201 
She has claims on the consideration of the country. 1838 
Turrtiwath Greece IV. xxx. 145 The title of Admiral was 
conferred on Aracus. 1849 Macaucay //est. Bag. vob. 539 
Theeffectof these reflections on his mind had been pernicious, 
1883 Sik W. B. Brett in Law Pines Nop. (1884) L. 193/2 
The decision,.which is binding on us, 1885 Lave Jimes 
LXXIUX. 38/1 The magistrate may be necessary as a check 
on the doctor. 1885 WManeh. Avan. 16 May 6/1 The 
extremely cold nights..tell very severely on the elderly 
members of the Honse. P . 

b. Indicating the object of desire and the like. 
In the construetion of eager, deen, wtad (F amorous, 
enamoured, fond), bent, deteritined, set, gone, ete. 
Also edizpi. = bent on, set on. 

ax3zso in Wright Lyric 7’, xi. 38 A turtle that min herte is 
on. ¢1430 Lync. Xeas. & Seas. 113/4286 To be enamow:ed 
on a goot. 1493 Festival/ (W. de W. 1515) 68b, Suche 
thynges as mannes herte is moost on. 1623 GoucE Sern. 
God's Provid. § 10 Their mind was so on their worke. 1656 
Ear. Mons. tr. Bocealiurs Adets. fro Parnass. 1 xxxvi. 
(1674) 189 You..having unwisely been enamoured on some 
one person. 1890 L. C. D'Over Mofches 170 Woddell was 
not much on beer. 

c. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 
whom a cheque or draft is directed, and by whom it 
is payable ; in fo draw on, a cheque, ete. drawn) on. 

1671~ [see Draw v. 65, Dracut sé. 33h]. 1824 Byron 
Juan xv. viii, A draft on Ransom. 1839 Tuackeasy Falad 
Boots x, Here. .isa cheque onChild’s. 1849 Marryat Valerce 
ix, Lionel received a cheque on the bank. 1866 Crosir 
Bankiug vii. 144 The demand for bills on London at Liver- 
pool would exceed the supply. ; 

21, Indicating a person or thing to which hostile 


action is directed: against; esp. in fo complain, 
inform, lte, tell, peach’ on; also an aitack, assault, 


ete., out. 

1377 Lanci. #. 22. B. xiv. 144 It may nou3t be,..or matheu 
on god lyeth. ¢1q400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pai lye falsly 
on Mary and hir son. 148t Caxton Aeynard (Arb) 29 He 
made hym redy for to complayne on reynart the foxe. 1539 
LBisce (Great) 244 ii, 15 That ye may be soch as no man 
can complayne on. 1604 Suaks. Oth. y. ii. 146 Ay, ‘twas 
he that told me on her first, 1690 Lock: Govt, mt. xix. 
§ 231 Attempting by force on the properties of any people. 
1830 Macavtay Lss., Afoore's Byron (1887) 135 This de- 
graded people had risen on their oppressors, 1849 —- //is?. 
Eng. vi. 11,113 Anyattack onthe civil liberties of his people. 
1889 [sce Inroam v. 7b}. 1895 Crockerr Sweetheart frav. 
14, | will tell my father on yon. Afod. Se. 1'll no tell on ye. 

22. In regard to, in reference to, with respect 


to, as to. 

¢ 888 K. Etrarp Boeth, xxi. § 1 (1864) 110 Hweet godes 
magan we secgan on pa flresclican unbeawas. 1456 Sik 
Gatlavn Law Arms\5, 'T. S.)69 And sawas sene on thame, 
for thair jurisdictioun began with force and ee oo 


ON. 


Marory Arthur vi. i, Some there were that .. passed alle 
their felawes in prowesse and noble dedes and that was wel 
prened..on syre launcelot dn lake. 1477 Paston Lett, 111. 
211 Elles it wol do you harm on your hors. 1649 J. Movtev 
in1sth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comut App. 1. 47 There sate on him 
three or four judges. 1706 Act 6 Anne, ¢. 11 Art. xix, No 
writer to the signet [shalt] be.. admitted a lord of the session 
unless he undergo a privateand publick tryal on the civil law. 
1787 Nrtson 13 May in Nicolas Desf, (1845) 1. 236 ‘To order 
a Court-Martial tobe held on him. 1812 Jerrerson Writ. 
(1830) 1V, 176, 1 do not condole with you on your release, 
1838 ‘I’. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 488 note, This state- 
ment_does not agree with my experience on the subject. 
1849 Macauray fist, Eng. ii. 1. 275 He never attended the 
meetings of his colleagues on foreign affairs. 1885 A/aneh. 
Exant. 23 May 5/1 The appellants had failed on the main 
question. : ; 

b. Expressing the object to which mental 
aclivity is directed; after such verbs as chins, 
consider, remember, dream (now usually of); 
meditate, reflect, etc. Also after derived sbs. as 
thought, meditation, reflection. See these words, 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvit. 8 God ys on Dryhten zeorne to 
penceanne. c14z0 Anturs of Arthure 192 Thynke hertly 
on this, ¢1450 St, Cuthdert (Surtees) 8090 On his kirke 
was all his thoght. ¢2470 Henev IWadlace 1.15 3hit we suld 
thynk one our bears befor. 1500-20 Duxpar /’0¢ms xc. 60 
And on the end"hes no rememberance. 1990 Greene Verer 
too late, Mt.'s Atadr., When [at last considered on tiny sins. 
1692 Locke Educ. §147 This being almost that alone, which 
is thonght on, when People talk of Education. 1754 R. O. 
Campuipse Jafruder 12 “was a plan I never dreamt on. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plagne 1. ii, Thy anxious heart will 
never learn To think more on thyself and less on others, 
1838 Tinetwatr Greece 11.265 The sleepless nights in which 
he meditated on the trophies of Miltiades. Jed. Reflect on 
the natural results of such conduct. 

c. After speak, write, etc., q.v.3 after ook, 
article, essay, lecture, poem, trealise, ete., or an 
author’s name ; also ellipt. in titles and the like. 

142 EE, Wells 51, iiij quayres of Doctonrs on Mathewe. 
1605 Campen Rew. (1637) 411 On a childe drowned catching 
of an Apple. 1689 Prion Ef. to Fleetwood Shepherd 168 
Critics L read on other men, And hypers upon them again. 
1699 Cores tr. Dupin's dist. O. & N. Test. 101i. § What 
he says on this Point is as follows. 1785 Witarrrorce in 
4ife l.99 Heard Newton on the addiction of the soul to 
God. 1830 Scort (‘i#/) Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, 1831 Caatyte Sart. Mes. 1, vili, Laplace's Book on 
the Stars. 1884 A. R. Pexsincron MWredifix. zg0 A course 
of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. Afod. Coke on 
Littleton; Millon Hamilton; Fenn on the Funds. 

TIL. Other senses, obsolete, archaic, or dialectal. 

(All these originally belonged to branch 1.) 

+23. After verhs of winning, gaining, taking 
(by force}: = from. Ods. Here orig. belonged 
vhs, of wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, 
revenging, still construed with ox; sce these. 

¢893 K. AELereo Oros. 1v. vi. §6 Romane zenamon on him 
LXXXIM Scipa. c1ro00 AELFeic awe. xxi. 1 Chananens ba 
wann wip Israela bearn, and sige on him gewann. ¢ 1330 
RK. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 57. Magnus .. chaced away 
Suane, & Danmark on him wan. ¢1500 Afedusine a1q Yf 
they were so bold to take on hym or on hys peuple ony thing. 
1523 Lo. Berners Frolss. L. ccexxxy. 525 Howe the Eng- 
Jysshmen recouered dyuers castelles on the frenchmen in 
Thurdeloys. 1605 Suans, Lear ¥. iii. 163 But what art thou 
That hast this Fortune on me? 1671 Mitton Sasson 470 
All these boasted ‘Trophies won on me, 

+24. Indicating that to which a quality has 
relation: In respect of; =IN fre. 33, OF prep. 35. 

¢ 888 K, Attrreo Boeth. 1, Boetius..se wes in boccraftum 
and on woruldpeawuin se rihtwisesta. /dfd. xxxil § 1 Deah 
pu were eallra manna fegrost on wlite. cgoo tr. Beda's 
ffist. . Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is welig dis calond on waestmum 
and on treowum. @117§ Cott. f/om, 223 Se man is ece on 
ane dele. pat is an Ne sawle. ¢1275 Luue Rox 1 in 
OJ FE. Misc. 96 He is feir & briht on heowe. ¢1350 H/rlé, 
Padlerne 2634 Sche had a derworpe don3ter .. pe fairest on 
face. 1523 ie Berners Frorss. 1. cclxx. 403 He was 
blynde on y’ oneeye. 1535 Coveroace 2 Sav. iv. 4 A sonne 
which was lame on his fete. 1703 Loud. Gaz No. 3892/4 
Robert Stephens..winks on the left Eye. 

+25. Indicating the medium of action. Odés. 
Now expressed by zwith. 

21378 Joseph Arim. 560 He sei3 a child stranjt per-on, 
stremynge on hlode. a1ggo Le Morte Arth. 1996 The 
chambre flore Alle ranne on blode. ‘ 

+26. In uses now expressed by af (esp. ort a price 
or rate). Oés. 

34977 Paston Lelt, WU. 203 He wol not selle hym .. under 
that mony that he sette hym on, 1639 Fuurea Holy War 
Itt. Xiv. (1647) 132 Serviceable men he would purchase on 
any rate. 21715 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 150 When 
his matters were on that crisis. 1776 G. Sempre Building 
tn Water 67 The Bridge must be on right Angles with the 
Current. 1793 Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 111. 510 All other 
of our productions are received on various duties. 1794 
Mrs. A. M. Bexsert Zééen 111, 52 Etlen was walking on 
a slow solemn pace. 

27. In senses now expressed by Or. In on’t 
and the like, common in literary use to ¢1730; 
now déal, or vulgar. 

In early times generally an actual difference of idiom, hut 
from end of 16th c. due to confusion of ofand on, esp. owing 
to the reduction of both of these too. See Or. 

1258 Proci, Hen. i//, 1 Henr’ purg godes fultume king on 
Engleneloande, Lhoauerd on Yrlounde, Duk on Norm’ on 
Aquitaine and corl on Aniow. ¢ 1325 Poem tines Edw, 17 
(Percy Soc.) xxii, That death that I shall on die. ¢1420 
Avow. Arth, xxxviii,O payn on life and on londe., @ 1440 
Sir Eglam. 953 Wele recovryd on hys wounde. ¢ 1530 tr. 
Erasmus’ Serm. Ch. Fesus (1901) 2 So this our sermon may 
sauer oz him whiche is..the worde of thefather. 1575 Gavi. 
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Gurion. iii, All th'ours on the daye. 1605 Suans. Afact. 1. 
i, 131 The perfect Spy o' th' time he moment on‘t. 1611 — 
Cymé, 1. i. 164, 1 am very glad on't, 1641 Lp. J. Dicsy Sf. 
tn Ho, Comet, 21 Apr, 4 The truth on’t is. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Collog. 545 Vhough I make Lay men on them all. 
1709 STEELE Satler No. 12? 7 Nay, you are in the Right 
on't. 1732 Bernecey Adcipér. u.§ 6 The best on’t is the 
World every day grows wiser. 1766 G. Wittiams in Jesse 
G. Selwyn & Contemp. (x843) 11. 57 Those handles that the 
ladies make bell-ropes on, 1782 E1.iz. Bowen Geo. Bateman 
1.87, I know she'll take care on him, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
{ed. 2), Ou't, of it. [Still widespread in Eng. dialects.) 

‘VV. 28. On is used in the construction of many 
verbs, besides those mentioned under the preceding 
senses, e.g. depend; attend, watt; follow; believe, 
rely; feed, live, subsist; also after the direct object, 
in beget, bestow, confer; lavish, spend, waste ; con- 
gratulate; plume, pride, valte oneself; or as a 
second construction, e.g. to condole, cousult, with 
a ent on somcthing. Sce these verhs. 

9. Ox was formerly frequent in connexions in 
which a- is now usual: e.g. 0 dack (= aback), 
on brede, on broche, on broad, on dreghe, on far, on 
Ferront, on fresh, on head, oi live, on loft, on long, 
on loud, on low, on light, on new, on part, on 
round, on roon, ont side, on stray, on sunder, 
on thirst, on wide, on wry. These were usnally 
writlen as two words, but have often been hyphened 
by modern editors, in imitation of forms in a-. 
See ABACK, ABKEDE, ABROACH, ctc.; also the 
sbs. Back, BrepE, Broacu, ete. 

On hand, on high: see Waxp 32, Hicn a. 18 

On (pn), adv. (a., s6.). [Orig. the same word as 
doce viz. OTeut. *aa, OS. ana, an, OF, an, pn. 

n the OE. instances almost always intimately con- 
nected with a vb. as a ‘separable particle’, like 
the Ger. separable an in an-kommen, etc.; in 
mod.Eng. often an elliptic use of the prep. = on 
something ei | 

1. In the position of being in contact with, or 
supported by, the upper surface of something. 

€goo tr. Bxda’s fist. w. iv. (1890) 274 Sume Zerisne stowe 
--mynster on to timbrenne. 1632 Mitton L'Allegro_132 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock 
be on. 1844 Dickens Alard. Chuz. ix, The pudding-plates 
had been washed..while cheese was on. 

2. Into Lhe position defined in 1. 

e897 K. Altreep Gregory's Past, xvii.124 Dat se se be 
wunde lacnian wille geote win on. c¢xzog Lay. 311 Brutus 
sette on his flo. He wende to sceoten bat hea der. ¢1475 
Raf Cotljear 85 To-norne on the morning, quhen thow 
sall on leip, Pryse at the parting, how that thow dois. 1645 
Eveivn 2fary 11 Apr., Dashing the..whipcord over their 
shoulders, as hard as they could lay it on, 1824 Byson 
Fuan xv. lxv, They also set a glazed Westphalian ham on. 

3. Inthe position of being attached to or covering 
any surface, esp. the body ; on Lhe body, as clothing 


or a limb. 

exz0g Lay. 1553 He hefde brunie on. cxg00 S?. Brandan 
613 None other clothes nadde he on. 741366 Cnaccer Kom. 
Rose 13187 Largesse hadde ona robe fresh. _¢ 1450 Afertin 
1gt Thei hadde on hattes of stile. 1570 B. Goose Pof. 
Kingd, 1. 26 To weare a finnen Ephod on. 1§94 Snaks. 
Rich. (717, weiic 126 O let me thinke on Hastings, and be 
gone To Brecnock, while my fearefull Head is on. 1611 — 
Cyd, Wy i. 26 You crow Cock, with your combe on. 1711 
Aovisox Sfeet. No. 128 Pg He had a clean Shirt on. 1850 
Tennyson J Alen: vi, A riband or a rose; For he will see 
them on to-night, 1887 ‘Maser WetTuerar’ Zwo North. 
Country Maids xxv. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown, 
which was clean on that morning. 1890 J. Hit. Unfors. 
Arrangem. 1. vi. 144 He had on an unobtrusive snit of dark 
brown tweed. Afod, slang, Keep your hair on! 

4. Into the position defined in 3. 

azooo Fate (Cod. Exon.) 87 Sum sceal wildne fugel 
atemian, heafoc on honda..deb he wyrplas on. ¢1000~ 
[see Do v.48). 1526 Tinoace Luke xii. 22 Take no thought 
..for youre body, what ye shalt putt on. 31590 Lonce 
Rosalind (Cassell) 93 And with that she stipped on her 
petticoat. 31605 Swans. Macd. 11, ii. 70 Get on your Night- 
Gowne, 1714 Aonison Spect, No. 311 P 5 He immediately 
drew on his Boots. 1781 C. Jounston /list. J. Funiper 
11. 44 To make. .delays, by freqnent tryings on, and altera- 
tions of our hero's clothes. @ 1814 Way to win Her v. iii. 
(New Brit. Theatre It. 466), Mother is tying on her 
goloshoes. ‘ 

b. elfpt. for go on; on with = put on, don. 

61485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) m1. 1183 On xall my westment 
and mynaray. 1605 Rowtanps Hells Broke Loose 45 On 
with rich attire. 1753 Foote Eng. tf Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 
39 1llon with my Jemmys. 1826 Disrarii Viz. Grey iL vi, 
Twill doff m travelling cap, and on with the monk's cowl. 

5. In a direction towards something, at; as fo 
LOOK ov. 

6. Towards something in the way of approach; 
approaching in space, time, or condition. 

€ 1400-50 [see Come v. 620, f). 1535- [sce Daaw z. 86d). 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No, 4054/1 The great use of their Gallies 
in towing on or off their great Ships. 3885 Truth 2 July 3/1 
It was getting on for two before supper was served. 1894 
Lp. Wotserey Life Marlborough 11.\xv. 195 How dreadful 
are the words ‘Goon!’ to the man who longs to mingle in 
the fray, and shout ‘Come on!" instead, _ 4 

7. Directed towards, or in a line zwith, something. 

1804 Netson Apr. in Nicolas D/'sf, (x845) V.520 The mark 
for being clear of the Malora North End, is the Guard- 
Ifouse on the Beach..on with the last hillock of the nearest 
ridge of mountains. 1875 Brororo Sailor's Pocket BE, vii. 
(ed. z) 267 She will be steered with sufficient accuracy if her 


o ON. 


gunwale..he kept ‘on with" the onter ends of the oars of 
the leader, 

b. Broadside on, face on, stent on, etc.: With 
the face, stem, or other part directed to the point 
of contact. 

1800-40 [see Baoansive sé, 1c). 1856 Leisure H4.V. 332/1 
He lost his hold, and fell face on into the water. 1884 
Standard 1g May 4 The vessels struck one another stem on. 

8. Cricket. To the on side. 

188z Daily Tel, 24 June, This he shortly followed up b 
dk iC. T. Studd a for 2. ; id 

9. Onward, forward, in space or time. . 

ato00 Andreas 1336 Reesdon on sona. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 7717 
He wollde..uss..brinngenn onn To follshenn pe33re bisne. 
1230 Half Mend. 17 Pat mahten bringe pe on mis for to 
donne. a 1350 Cursor Al. 5987 (Gott.) Wend on Pann, siben 

e wil ga. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clv. 136 Or halfa yere 

go an. 1600 Hottaxo Livy in. liv. 124 They passe on 
through the cittie. 1675 IHospes Or/yssey (1677) 256 From 
that day on, centaurs and mien are foes, 1809 Sina Gil 
Silas u. vii. Pp 6 Do they get on in the world? 1820 Byron 
Mar. Fad, 1. i. 12 Seeing this Patrician pestilence spread 
on and on. 1831 Blackw. AMfag. Jan. 83/2 [The police 
officer] possesses the power. .of ordering them to ‘move on’, 

b. eldipt. = Go on, advance. 

erqg25 Lypo. Assemdly of Gods 1077 On in Pluto name! 
On! & all ys owre 1] rgqz Suaks. Xow. & Fud.1. iv. z Or 
shall we on without Apologie? 1627 Saxprason Sern. 
1. 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on. 1713 J. 
Warorr Urue Anazons 95 Yet on they mnst. 1808 Scorr 
Maru, vi. xxxii, Chtrge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on! 18s§ Kixestey Plays & Puri’. 181 But no; he must 
on for hononr's sake. 

10. Gone onward or ahead; in advance in space 


or time. 

17.. Old Song in Burns’ Works, Oh Kenmure's on and 
awa, Willie! 1892 Brack Ade. Phaeton xxi. 301 It was now 
well on in the afternoon. 1887 A. Brrrete Obiter Dicta 
Ser. 1, 91 Later on music was dragged into the fray. 

b. Cricket, ctc.: In advance of the opposite side. 

1884 Litlywhite's Cricket Aun. 61 Notts were 392 on. 
1892 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/6 As the game now stands the 
professionals with seven wickets to fall are 79 rnus on. 

c. slazg. Ou the way 10 intoxication; the worse 


for drink. 

180z Naval Chron. VV, 273 The Amedia’s men being a 
little on, could not bear being thwarted. 1894 Witkins & 
Vivian Green Bay Tree. 99 Pimlico, who was now slightly 
‘on'..was shonted down, 

1]. With onward movement or action; con- 
tinuonsly ; fo speak on, hold on, work on, wait on, 


to continue to speak, hold, work, wait. 

crooo /Eirric Saints’ Lives xxi. 236 [He] nyste butan hi 
sungon pone lof-sang ford on, axzzzg Leg. Kath. 434 He 
heold on to herien his headene maumez. ¢ 1386 Cuaucea 
Cook's Prot. 22 Now telle on, Roger, locke that it be good. 
1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 55 Now say on Diggon. 
1665 Bratuwair Comm. 2 Tales Chaucer 148 Go on with 
your Tale. 1795 Burne Regic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 26 Specu- 
ateon!] 1858 FRoupe //rst. Eng. xx. LV. 235 The regent 
waited on, and the event came. 1891 Dora Russen. Secret 
of River I. xiii. 289 He sent me money regular, to keep on 
the house. E 

12. Into action or operation: ¢hrash on, proceed 


to thrash. sll 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 2300 Wy presch on, bon pro mon, 
bea fretez to longe. c1400 [see Come 7 62). 3593- [see 
Draw v. 86b). 1596 Datryarre tr. Lestie’s A7tst. Scot. 1. 
113 Thay set stoutlie onn, doubteng na danger. 1667 Mitton 
2. £,v.233 Converse with Adam. .and such discourse bring 
on, As may advise him of his heppic state. 1745 P. Tomas 
Frni, Anson's Voy. 276 The Tufloons commonly come on.. 
suddenly, 1832 R. H. Frovoe Mew, (1838) 1. 271 At last it 
came ontorain. 1892 Chamd. Frat. 4 June 367/1 We turned 
our lanterns full on. 

18. a. Of persons: Engaged in some function 
or course of action; on Lhe slage, the field, etc. 

asa Wyatt fact. Wes, (1861) 84, Now thns, now than, 
Now off, now an, Uncertain as thedice. 1640 [see Orr ano 
on B.). 1793 W. Roars Leoker-on No. 54 11794) 11. 315 
Then to the Playhouses anon, If Quick or Bannister be on. 
1823 Mrs. Cameron Cleanliness next to Godliness 3, ‘1 try 
to keep things tolerahly decent, but it’s a hard matter.. 
1am always on’, replied Alice. 1883 G. R. Sins Lifeboat 
etc, 12 She was on at the Lane last winter—She played in the 

ntomime. 4888 Steer & Lyttteton Cricket (Badm. 

Libr.) iii, 141 Supposing a slow bowler has been ‘on ' for 
some time. ao Mrs. Warrorp Alischief of Monica 11. 
62, ‘1 thought he was on with Daisy’, burst forth her son. 
Mod. collog. He has been on for three years, and now retires. 

b. Of things: In progress or course of action ; 
in a state of activity. 

[1605 Snaxs. Learn. iv. 172 So will you wish on me, when 
the rash moode is on.] 1830 /-xaweiner 76/1 Several com- 
niissions being ‘on’ at the same time. 1873 Brace Pr. 
Thule li. 13 There was a considerable sea on. 188a Society 
18 Nov. 11/2 The schools at Oxford are ‘on’ once more. 
1884 Manch. Exant. 3 July 5/3 There is a terrible row on 
between the old and the new divisions. Afod, Is the gas on? 
‘The water was not on. 

e. Having a wager on (something). 

1812 Sporting Alag. XXXUX. 23 They declared themselves 
off, a thing unknown in sporting, after they had been on. 
1883 Standard 18 June as The scratching of Winchester 
has been a rare blow to those who were determined..to be 
‘on’ early. 

14. Uscd idiomatically with many verbs: e.g. 
carry, catch, come, get, go, holl, keep, look, put, 
send, take, try oit, etc.: see the verbs. 


B. adj. (Ci. Orr C.) 
1. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket on 
which the batsman stands, or to the corresponding 


ON. 


side of the field (2.2. in the case of right-hand 
batting, the sice on the left of the wicket-keeper). 

Opp. to Orr C. 2h, 

w8gr Litiywiite Guide to Cricketers 20 A good general 
will gion place three men instead of two on the ‘on ' side. 
ae Daily News 6 May 5/2 A captain who has studied 
lady's play, .. will put inost of her fields on the ‘on ' side. 
1897 Raxyjttsistyt Coteher 170 Let us now turn our attention 
to strokes on ihe on-side, . 

2. In reference to the licensed sale of liquors: 
Short for ‘on the premises’; opp, to Orr C. 5. 
Often hyphened, as on-dicence. 

1891 Daily News 11 Mar. 3/2 The number of licensed 
houses mentioned in the on-licences return. 1892 W. Bratty- 
Kixaston /atemperance 63 It is not in the least necessary: 
to persecute the ‘on’ licensee, 1896 IVestu:, Gaz. 5 Mar. 
3/3 The Bill which placed off-licence holders under similar 
control as on-licence holders, 1899 Daily News 13 Apr. 
6/3 The influence of the ‘on ' licensed houses, 

C. sb. Cricket. = Onside: see 2. 1. 
on drive, on-drive, a drive to the on side. 

1881 Daily News 9 July 2 He then drove Moncreiffe to 
the on for four. /éfd., Newton scored .. three for a good 
on drive, 1896 Westu:. Gaz. 24 July 5/2 Wynyard then 
made a fine on-drive off Trumble for 3. . 

On, particle, the pref. on- = Ux-1, oftcn written 
separately in ME; also, in mod.Sc. dial., in sense 
‘without’: see On- 4. 

+ On, erron. ME. expansion of 0 = 09, Orn cov. , 
until: ef. O prep.3 

€1320 Cast, Love 472 Ich..wole Hi be lede my lyf Ener 
on pat ilke stryf. .anowe sum ende take. 

+ On, ME. 1 and 3 sing. pres, of Usy-En 2. O6s., 
to grant. 

a@1225 Ancr. FR, 26 5if me on almiliti God. 

On-, refx 1, the prepositional ady, ov (unstressed 
form of OE, av, gr) in combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, and sometimes with other 
sbs, The old nominal compounds had the stressed 
form, as in OE, anginn, puginn, beginning, anfill, 
enfilt?, NNvit. The compounds in o- belong to 
the following classes: 

1. Old verbal compounds, as ondédan to ONBIDE, 
oncndw-an to recognize, AcKxow. Snch of these 
as survived the OE. period appear in their alpha- 
betical place under On- or A-. 

2. Later verbal componnds or collocations of 
adv, and verb, In these the union of elements 
is incomplete, and the adv. may be moved to 
another position than immediately before the vb., 
where however it regularly stands in the inf. and 
pples., so that these acquire more the character 
of permanent combinations. Examples are + on- 
become, to befall, happen; +on-ery, to cry or 
call npon; on-draw, to draw on; t+ on-lace, 
to lace on; t on-look, to look on; on-sweep, to 
sweep on; ton-take, to take on, assnme, behave: 
see TAKE v, 
¢1308 St. Lucy 60 in F.£F. P. (1862) 103 To seinte Lucie 
norice he wende; and eschte hire faste "What Lucie were 
so “onbicome’, ¢1315 Sttorenam Poems (E. E. T. S.) 
I 6/487 Hyt on-by-come ine eche place 3ef ech [plyng hadde 
ylyche grace To ioye and hlysse. 1664 Flodden F. Ww. 40 
Then each Captain he did “oncry. 1898 T. Hanoy Wessex 
Poents 83 By. oidoigne, near to east, as he *ondrew, Dawn 
pierced the humid air. 1513 Douctas sEneis x1. Prol. 102 
Rays hie the targe of faith vp in thi hand, On hed the 
halsum helm of hop “onlace. a ag W. Mites in Schaff 
& Gilman Liér. Relig. Poetry (1881) 35 That all his 
shattered aims, his hopes bewept, Are in God's counsels 
deep and fathomless *onswept. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 
548 Pat hii nuste hou “on take [z. 7. on to take], ne wat for 
onger do. ¢1325 See. Gy Warw, 267 Allas! what sholen 
hij onne take, Pat wolden here her god forsake? 

5. With pr. and pa. pples. forming adjs., as o-z~ 
carrying (= carrying on; hence o'carrytnguess), 
on-marching, on-rolling, on-rnnning, oit-surging, 
on-sweeping. 

1834 Cotreriwocr in Lilerature (1897) 23 Oct. 11/2 The 
*onearryingness of his [Scott's] diction. x Dantes Cre. 
Wars vu, xvi, Gather'd by th’ *on-marching Enemy. 1863 
Not an Angel ¥. 184 To hold by his arm for some security 
against the onmarching multitude. 1854 Jj. S. C, Aasorr 
Napoleon (1855) I. xx. 325 ‘The *on-rolling billow of Austrian 
victory. 1599 Dantet, Atusophilus 713 Yo pull back th’ 
es 3 State of things, 1884 Chicago Advance 31 Jan., 
The fury of the “onsurging barharians. 1896 /érd. 16 Apr. 
553/x The “onsweeping purposes..of God. ’ 4 

4. With vb). sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs. (sometimes concrete), as ov-bringing (=bring- 
ing on), on-currying, on-leaping, Sc. -louping 
(= mounting a horse), on-moving, on-putting, on- 
sweeping, ctc. (which can be formed at pleasnre) ; 
on-go, going on, progress, advance; on-roll, 
onward roll; on-sweep, onward sweep ; also with 
agent-nouns, as on-bearer, on-soer, on-pusher, etc. 
See also ONLOOKER, etc. 

1898 IT, Harpy lesser Poents 135 Changing anew my 
“onbearer I traversed the downland. 1658 J. Duanam Exp. 
Revelation ww. vi. (1680) 145 This inability is of her own 
*onbringing. 1737 E. Exsxine Serm, Wks, 187% Il, 452 
‘The *onearrying of the designs of his glory. 1894 Chicage 
Advance 11 Oct. 58/1, As viewed in the retrospect of two 
years absence. .its ordinary *on-go is indeed extraordinary. 
1600 Gowric's Consp. in Select. fr. Itarl. Misc. (1793) 190 
Maister Alexander Ruthven .. haisted him fast downe to 


altrtb, in 


. 


U7, 


ouertake his maiestie before his “onleaping. 
inc 7 roud, Chas. f. ia) }. 91 Jam.) 
earl of fg yie ,and Lord Lindsay .. had some private 
speeches with him, 1g00 Hestu. Gaz, 12 June aA Tt is 
a memorable sight to witness the *on-moving of a greut 
army. 1898 Cougregationatist 28 Apr., The arts of diplomac y 
are Loo soon exhausted when seventy million people are the 
on-lookers and *on-pushers. 1599 Jas. I Bagia. Awpov 
(1682) 82 To speake of rayment, the *on-putting whereof 
is the ordinary action that followeth next to sleepe. 1883 
Gd. Words 462 The steady *onroll of the mighty waves of 
time, 1893 Chicago Advance 26 Jan, All this prodigious 
swing and ‘on-swcep of development. 1885 //omilet. Kev. 
134 In the tremendous *onsweepings of society. 

| On-, prefix?, the OE. unstressed form of asrd-, 
end-, against, opposite, in reply, in return (see 
AND conj.), corresp. to Gothic anda-, and-, OS. 
and-, ant-,Du, ont-,ONG.ant-, ent-,7nt-} eg. OS. 
antféhan, OUG, ant-, inifdhan, MUG, entfithen, 
eufihen, enpféhen, Ger. enpfangen, Du, ontvangen, 
| OE, onfé-n, pa. t. onferng, to receive (cf. a-ad-, gind- 
Jenga receiver); OK, ongzfan to understand, dis 
cern (cf avnd-, padzit understanding, intelligence). 

In ME, this prefix is in form indistinguishable 
from On-!: e.g, onfon, onpiten. 

On-, Aref 3, the same particle oriyinally as the 
prec., used with counteracting or undoing force ; in 
early OK. ov-, in late OK. very generally az- 
(levelled with w+ = Ox-4), in ME, usually zaz-, 
bnt sometimes ov- 3 in mod.Eng. always z-. 
Examples: Goth. axzdbindan, OS, antbindan, OMG. 
| ant-, intbintan, Ger. enlbinden, OF. onbindan, 
unbindan, ME. wn-, on-binden, to Ussisn; OS, 
antduan, andin, OG. anttean, intoan, MUG. 
entiion, O. ondin, undin, ME. union, ondon, to 
| Uspo; OS, antwindan, ONG, intwindan, MUG. 
) entwinden, OE, onwindan, unwindan, MF. wit- 
twinden, onwinden, to Unwini, See Us- 2, 

On-, prefix, frequent ME., early inod.E., and 
dial. variant of UN- J, beforeadjs., pples., advbs. and 
their derivatives, as MIE. onclene for unelene Ol. 
unuelene; ME. omwrpten:—OL.unzwriten. Cf. Goth, 
unweis, OS., OUG,, OE. unis, Du. ores, o1- 
wis, MEL trrwi's (onwis, onwise), UNWIse. 

Formerly often written separately (see eg. Pastor Lett. 
No. 751); but generally hyphened by modern editors. Iu 
some molSe. dialects written separately before pples or 
bl. abs. as ov (or ohn) in sense ‘without’, © g. on said, 
ohn said, unsaid, without there being said, without saying, 
ont ntakin? without making. 

| Onager (pnidzaz). Pl. -gers, -gri.  [L. 
onager, ad, Gr. Svaypos = dvos &ymos the wild ass; 
also both in Gr, and L. in sense 2.) 

1. A wild ass; spec. the species Lynus onager 
(Z. hemippus) of Central Asia. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter ciii. 12 Abyde schal onagirs in 
pair thirst, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. xvi. Ixxviil. 
(1495) 831 Onager is a wylde asse, and suche asses be grete 
and wylde in Affrica. 1774 Gotosm. Mat. fist. 1. 456 ‘Uhe 
onager, or wild ass, is scen in still greater abundance than 
the wild horse. 1883 G. ALLEN in Anowledge 6 July aft 
The various tarpans and onagers and quaggas anil zebras 
which span the gulf [between horse and ass]. 1896 Black, 
Alag. May 682 Hence the difference .. between a coster's 
donkey and an onager. 4 i 

2. An ancient and medizval engine for throwing 
stones in warfare. 

1609 Hotraxn Amma, Marcell. xxin. iv. 222 Unto which 
also the moderne time hath imposed the name of Onager, .. 
in this regard, that wild asses when they are coursed by 
hunters fling with their heeles stones afarre off behind their 
backs, 1840 L. Ritcwse Windsor Castle 214 Of the more 

werful military engines then in use, were the scorpian or 

jarge stationary crossbow, the onager or wild ass. 1886 
SHELDON tt, Mlaubert's Salamméo xiii. 310 Catapults were 
as frequently called onagers, because they were like wild 
asses which threw stones by kicking. 

ll Onagra? (p:nagra). Bor. 
évaypa, fem. deriv. of dvaypos: sce prec] 
former name for the genus CENotHERA, 


31741 Compl. Fant-Piece 1. iii. 392 There are yet. .Onagra, 
Larkspur. 1861 Miss Pratt Flmver. £2 11. 289. 


|Onagra 2, [psendo-Latin, fem. of OnacEr.] 
A female wild ass ; Azmorously, a she-azs. 

1860 Reaver Cloister & 1/. HI, 196 Gerard .. had put his 
Onagra in harness, 

Onagraceous (pnigré'fas), 2. Bot. [f. mod. 

Bot.L. Onagriécew, {. Oxacral: sce -acrous.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Onagracew, of 
which Onagra ot Gnothera is the typical genus, 
So Onagrad (pniigréd), Lindley’s name for a 
plant of this order, . 
, 1845 Linney Veg. Ningd. (1853) 724 ‘The Onagrads..are 
in general tetramerous. 1866 Treas. Bot., Clarkia, a small 
ce of onagrads. Mod. The Fuchsia, Willow-herb, and 
enchanter's Nightshade are onagraceous plants. 

Onan, onane, obs. forms of ANox. 

On and off, adv. pir. (sb.) = Orr axp on, 
q. v.5 also in more general sense (see ON adv. and 
Orr adz.). 

1855 Lrowstsa Bf. Blougram’s Apel. 789 It shoots .. 
Halfway into the next stil, on and oft! 88x EF, 1, 
rickwoon in Fneyel. Brit, (ed. 9) X11. 197/2 Hedges on 
hbanks..are usually of such a size as to rae flying them 
impossible, or at least undesirable, Horses jump them on 


. &1670 Seaco- 
n his onlouping the 


[L. oxagra, a. Gr. 
A 


ONCE. 


| and off. 1889 Repent. 2. Wentworth 11. 227 [He] has been 
working with us ac Crum Street a good deal, on and off. 
| 1889 Jet. Nat. Biog. XVM. 1256/2 A siege which lasted 
on and off for twenty years, 1892 Fimes (weekly ed.) 
21 Oct. 7/3 [Ile] had lived with her on and off since that time, 
b. attrib, e. as sé. A putting on and taking 
off; intermittent action; in quot. 1852, a leap on 
and off a fence, a fence to be so jumped. 

1852 R. 5. Surters Sponge's Sp. Tons (1893) 17 They then 
made for a large field at the back of the house, with lea ing- 
bats, hurdles, ‘on and offs’,‘ins and outs", all sorts of ancy 
leaps scattered about. 1854 Ecrrt. Warnurton ffi? 
Songs (1883) No, 33 xii, Which method best insures us from 
a fall, ‘The Chester on-and-off step, or the Leicester clear- 
ing all? 1895 M. M. Down Gala 119, | love to feel the 
gn and off of the break and to watch the way the pole sects 

| to feel its way through the traffic. 

lence On-and-off 7, @) 7#ér, 10 sail on alternate 
tacks on and off the shore (see OFF AND ON 2; 
<8) érans. to leap on and then off; On-and-offish 
a., inclined to be on and off, somewhat fluctuating 
(in mood, temper, or health: cf. Orr anp on BL’, 

1823 Byron Jean xi. aii, Who. keeps you on and cff-ing 
On a lee-shore. 1852 RK, S. Suetres Sponge's Shi Zour 


(1893) 345 ‘VN have a word with you‘, said Sponge, onennd- 
offing the hedge. 1888 EK. J. Gcoumas Yee Curtons Aisi, 


‘As well as she ever is. Rather on-and-offish. 

7 On and on, (4s., one by one: sce ONE. 

Onanism (Orndniz’m).  [f. proper name Oven 
(Gen, xxxvili. g) 4-150.) Self-abuse, masturbation. 

r729-4r Cnamntrs Cycl, Onania, and Onanisur, terms 

which some late empirics have framed, to denote the crime 

of self-pollution. 1847-9 ‘Town Cyet Anat. IV. 156/24 

young man excessively addicted to onanism. | 1874 Deck- 

nua & Tune /'sych. Med. ted. 3) 760 Onanism is a frequent 
accompaniment of Insauity and sometimes causes it. 

So Onanist, one who practises 
Onanl'stic a, relating to onanism. 

1891 Cent. Dict., Ouanist. 1892 Syed. Sve. Lew, Onanistic. 

Onbethink, dial, {£. UmBrTHiyk, to consider. 

| tOnbide, o. Cés. (OL. ovbidan. f. ON-1 4 
éfdan, Bipe.}  trtr. Yo abide, remain, stay on. 

Beowulf 2302 Onbad .. oddiut wfen cwom. — ¢ 1440 Con. 
Pleyut 67 in Lydgate’s Teinple of Glas (1891) \pp. 60 M yn 

| bert With gow onbit & nat remeuyt/h]. 
On-bolgen, Cds., enraged: see ABELSEN. 

t+ Onbow:, v. Ofs. [OK onbiizan, f. Ox-1 + 
bigan, Bow.) intr. To submit, yield. 

97 Llickd. Hom, 223 Put he nefre nanisum woruldricum 
men..swipor onbuzan nolde, ponne kit riht wiere. ¢ 1000 

| Ags. Gosp, Matt. v. 25 Reo bu onbugende binum wiper. 
winnan hrade. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6166 And hin alle on-buzen, 

+ Onbrai-d,«. Ods, [var. of Unnearp or ABRain 

2.2) To upbraid. 

1530 Parser. 6456/1, 1 onbrayde, F twite or cast in the 
tethe, Je redroucke. 

tO-ncall, s4. Os. [f. Ox-14 Catusd.] The 

| act of calling upon: a. Invocation; b. Claim. 
a@ 1300 Cursor JM. 19095 (Edinb) Pe oncalle of his hali 
| main, 13... Oe 6714 (Cott.) Pis beists lauerd pan sal bi 
| quit Of alkin oncall, and oper wije. 

+Oncall,v. Os. [f. Ox-! + Can a, after 
L. invocére.| trans. To call upon, invoke. 

1548 Gest /r. Masse in 11. G. Dugdale Li (1840) App. 
117 How ought or can Christ be reverenced or oncalled as 
present in the sacringe. /d¢e. 125 Those sainctes bee on- 
called as advourers and ayders. 

Once (wns), adv. (con/., adj, sb.) Forms: see 
below. [MI-. dues, dues, genitive case of dx, dr, 
Oxr, for the earlier aves, ENES (q. v.), which took 
the place of the OE. instrumental-adverhial xve, 
ME. Eng, at the time that the genitival -es was 
taken by so many advbs. ues continued in use 
jn the south till 1500, and even later; avs, 
ones, are found ¢1200, but are not frequent before 
1300, from which time also aves is only northern. 
The word remained disyllabic in some dialects till 

15th c., but in others was reduced to a mono- 
syllable early in 14th. The final s retained its 
| breath sonnd, and so began ¢ 1500 Lo be spelt -ce, 

.as in Aence, pence, fence, ice, nitce, twice. From 

this a dial. form oss¢ (wonst) has arisen in north. 

midl., Ireland, etc., as in against, amidst, amongst, 

etc. The development of the initial long vowel in 

Standard English as zo-, qwze-, in north. dial. and 

Sc. as ya-, yc- , is the same as in ONE.J 

A. Forms. a. See Eves, 

B. 3-5 (Se. -8) anes, 4 ans, 4-6 anys, anis; 6 Sv. 
aneis, ainfs, 6-7 Sc. ains, 7- Sc. ance, 8- aince, 
ainse, (eance, yance, yence, yince). “ 

e1200 frin. Coll. Hont. 109 The sunne arist anes a dai. 

13,- Cursor M, 7886 (Cott.) Pe king kest ans (Gott., Fair, 

anis] on hir his sight. ¢:400 Mavunoev. (Roxb) xxvi. 123 

Pai ete bot anes on be day. ¢1425 Wystoun Cron, vt. xiv. 

qt Oftare yher ban anys or ae 1570 Tragedie in Scot. 

Poems 16th C. (1801) I. 223 Me was thy Maister ainis & 

ur Regent. a1572 Knox Hist. Ref, Whs. 1846 I. 357 
Trew religioun now aneis begun. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 
Pref. 6 Ance in the 3ere. /éfd. Forme of Proces 126 The 
execution of the principal decreit, being ains suspended. 
1724 Ransay Yea-t, Afisc. (1733) 1. 29 Ve shall hae twa 
good ‘ks That anes were o’ the tweel. 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbid. Ball. (1839) 222, 1 yence hed sweethearts monie 
a yen, 1826 J. Witson Noct. dmbr, Wks. 1855 I. 179 
Rather..than ance to expose mysel sae, 1860 G. 1, Morris 
Poets (ed. 15) 156, 1) ainse the passion slighted. 


onanistn ; 


ONCE, 


y: nieve ones, 4-5 oones, -is, -y8, -us, Onus, 4-6 
ons, Onis, -ys, -ez, oons, 6- once, (6onsse, onste). 

cxz0o [see B.gd). ¢1ago Gen. & Fx, 3288 Ike dai..Ones 
he dorfh) it sungen rizt. ¢ 1330 R. BRUnNeE Chron. (2810) B 
With joy alle at ons pei went. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 735 
Wib solepne sacrifice serue hem at onus. €1350-1534 Ones [see 
By and 2). ¢ 1375 Cursor M. 2857 (Fairf) Onys in pe woke 
day. ¢1380 Wyetr Se/, Wks. 1]. 281 Crist .. entrid oonys 
in to heven. /éid. 114. 367 Oones a frere he may in no 
maner leeve pat, ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xii, To lette me 
onus hauea sy3te. c31q30 Two Cookery-bks. 44 Turne it on 
be panne onez. 21450 Ant. de fa Tour (1868) 67 They .. 
shalle ansuere onis. 1463 Bury Iris (Camden) 21 A messe 
oonys in y* wykke. 1g03 Dunsaa Thistle & Rose 115 All 
kynd of beistis..At onis eryit lawd, 126 Tinpate 1 Cor, 
xv. 6 Five hondred brethren atonce. ?1535 Starkey Le/?. 
peas Neuer..but onys. 1542 N, Ubare in Lett. Let. 
fen (Camden) 3 Bee good, maister, to me this oons. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 After he came onsse to 
Shordych, 1392 Chester Pl. i. 24 (MS, W.) Ever at onste 
[so ALS, A] defendinge. 1593 Q. Etiz. Boeth. 1. met. i. 1 
My groing studie ons pertourmed. c1620 A, Hume Brit. 
Longue (1865) 18 Al barked at ones, 1888 G. M. Fes~ 
Dick o the Fens 159 In wi' un at oneed (for oust). 

3. 5 wonus, 6 wons. 

14.. Burlesque in Red. Ant. 1. 83 Ther was wonus a kyng. 
1526 Tinpate Mark vi. 31 They had no leasur wons for to 
cate. 1593 Q. Exiz, Bocth. 1. met. ii. 4 Wons this man . 
used the skies to vew. 

B. Signification. 

1. Instrict sense: Onc time only: as distinguished 
from éwice, thrice, many times. (Without any 
reference to wheu.) 

€ 1200 [see A. 8]. erage [see A. y]. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 
7716 Per nas so heymon non pat him enes [7.7% ones] 
wip sede. ax300 Cursor Al. 25744 Noght ans allan, ne 
tus. 1387 Trevisa Migden (Rolls VI. 321 Sche ete but 
ones a day, azqso Kut. de fe Tour (1868) 85 The king 
sent vnto her onis, tuyes, thries. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 4 A man sha] not wyth ones oner tedyng fynde the 
ryght vnderstandyng. 1534 Wattinton Tiu/lyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 33 The acte of Themystocles dyd profyte but ones. 
1683 D. A. Art Converse 110 They..think much and twice, 
before they speak once. 1767 Garrick Let. to C. Fenner 
ir May (Davey’s Catal.), E took it with me and have read 
it more than once. 1868 Lockyrr Lévi, Astron. ii. (1879) 
40 We know that the Earth goes round the Snn once a year. 
1887 Graphic 15 Jan. 65/2 ‘Once bit, twice shy‘, is an 
excellent proverb. i 

+b. At onc time, on one occasion (as opposed 
to another time). Oés. 

(e 1122 O.£. Chron. an. 1120 Dixes Zeares com pet leaht to 
Sepulchrum. ..zenes to Eastron, and ore side to Assumptio 
sancte Marie. cargs Lave. //on. 37 Enes et bam fulht- 
beda. .oder side. .ct sod scrifte.] 1464 Nottingham Ree. V1. 
375, Ridyng .. oons to Morley, an ober tyme to Leycestre, 
1628 GavLe Pract. The.(1629) 281 They once stroue to cast 
him down vpon the stones, 

tc. Inthe first place, firstly, ‘for one thing’. Ods. 

1523 Lp, Bernxers /roiss, 1. Auth. Pref. 1 Ones the con- 
tynuall redyng therof maketh yonge men equall in prudence 
to olde men ; and to olde fathers. .i¢ mynystreth experyence 
of thynges. 1596 Bacon Slax. 4 Uses Cou. Lae Ep. 
Ded., Your Majesty is in a double respect the life of our 
laws: once, becanse withont your authority they are but 
litera mortua; and againe, because [ete.}. 

2. Al any one time; on any occasion, in any 
contingency ; under any circumstances ; ever, at 
all, only, merely. Chiefly in conditional and 
negative statements. Jf once, when once, if ever, 
when ever; 20f once, not so much as once, never. 

(e1175 Land, Hom. 61 Ne mujen heo nefre ufele swinken, 
Ne for men enes hit hi-binken. azazg Aucr. R. 234 Nolde 
heo neuer enes hisechen ure Louerd pat he allunge deliurede 
hire berof.] ¢1350 Wild. Palerne 195 Alle ledes him louede 
bat loked on him ones. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) f. 187 
A ston callede Asbeston, whiche accendede oonys is netier 
extinete. 1323 Firznern. Surv. iii. (1539) 7 After the Statute 
he ones declared, 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasu. Par, Matt. 
xviii. 91 He shall not once be receiued into the Kyngdome 
ofheanen. 1611 Binte Srans?, Pref. It was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law. 1762 
Gotpsm. Crt. IV, x1, When once all the extent and the force 
of the language is known. 1795 Mar. Epcewortu Lett. 
to Lit. Ladies (1799) 67 1f once their pupils in to 
reflect upon their own hoodwinked education. 1872 Brack 
addy. Phacton viii. 112 Once past the turnpike, the highway 
runs along an elevated ridge. A/od. If we once lose sight 
of him we shall never set eyes on him again. 

+b. In any case, at any rate. Ods. 


a171g Burnet Own Tinie (1823) I. 557 Yet it was thonght | 


hecessary that the prince should he once at the head of 
their armies, /d/d. II. 116 The King seemed to insist .. 
that he would once have a peace made. 

+3. emphatically. Ounce for all. Hence, as a 
qualification of the whole statement : To sum up; 


in short. Ods. 

ay E. E. Psalter \xxxviii, 35 Anes swore .i. in mi 
haligh. 1382 Wyeuir //ed. x. 10 In which wil we ben 
halewid by the offring of the body of Crist Jhesu oonys. 
e1460 Sin R. Ros La Belle Dame Sans Mercy 556 Ones 
must it be assayd, that is no nay, With fe as be of 
reputacioun. 1596 Nasue Saffron IValden To Rdr., This 
is once, I both can and wilbe shut of this tedious chapter of 
contents. 1602 Carew Cornwall 59 Once certayne it is, 
that few men of Law, have..growne heere to any super- 
eminent height of learning. 1613 Purcnas Prlerimage v. 
xiii. 513 Once, it yeeldeth all parts of the world to each part, 
and maketh the world. .known to itselfe. 1626 Massincrr 
Row, Actor u. Wks. (Rildg.) 152/2 Would you'd dispatch 
and die once! 1667 Drypen Biaiden Queen Wei. Wks. 
1882 1. 469 For if I have him not, I am resolved'to die a 
maid, that’s once, mother. . 

4. At onetime in the past; on some past occasion; 


formerly. Also ovce tfou a time. 


| 
| 
| 


118 


(a12a50 Owl 4 Night, 1049 Enes bu sunge ich wot wel 
hware Bi one bure.] 1377 Lanci. &. Pd. Be nt. 334 A lady 
pat redde a lessoun ones. 1426 Lypc. De Gui? Pulgr. 14606 
The fox Made hym oonys as he wer ded. 1§51 TurNer 
Herbal u Aiv, Absinthium is named ..in English worm- 
wode..I suppose that it was ones called worme crout. 1612 
Bre.e Gad. i. 23 That he..now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. 21656 Br. Hane Rew. Wes. (1660) 
43, I left that my once dear Diocess. 1711 STEELE Speet. 
No. 154 Pr Vou are still what I myself was once. 1732 
Brerketey Adeiphr. 1. § 19, I do not know how it *~ 6 
have been once upon a time. 1764 Gray Femmy Pwitcher 
14 When she died, I can’t tell,—but he once had a wife. 
1786 Burxs Siva Dogs 6 ‘Twa dogs..Forgather'd ance upon 
atime. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp. xxi. (ed. 5) 386 The 
once famous doctrine of divine right. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1.134 Once upon a time there were gods only, and no 
mortal creatures, . 

5. At some future lime; one day. Now rare. 

e1goo Lanct. P. Pf, C. vi. 50 (MS. F.) To be welcome 
whanne ich come..oonus ina monthe. azgso Ant, de la 
Tour (1868) 44 Synne, of the whiche ye shalle yelde onis 
acompte of. Daas Caxton Sonnes of Aynion ii. 64, I 
promytte yon ye shall ones repente for it. 1563-87 Foxe 
a. & M. (1684) III. 66 You may be once old as Iam. 1618 
Bratuwait To his Brother in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 267 
That ill which now seems ill, may once prove good. 1691 
Drvoen X. Arthur v.i, Britons and Saxons shall be once 
one people. a 1825 Forry Moc. £. Anglia, Once, adv. at 
some time or other. 1876 Mrs, Wuitney Sights & /1s. vi. 
7o And once—that sweet word which hrings all to the 
blessed focus and point of promise—once, we shall find them 
together, 

6. Once removed, removed by one degrce. 

1601 Hottano cecay TF. 162 With his nine children... with 
27 nephewes the sonnes of his children, and 29 nephewes 
more, Once remoued, who were his sons nephewes. 1650 
B, Discollintintum 4 Which is cosen german to it once 
remov'd. 1653 Asnwet. /ides Afost. 76 lrenans, the 
Apostles Scholer but once removed. 188: J. H. Buust Ref 
Ch, Eng, IL, 205 The relationship of second consin once 
remeveds 1883 Chr. Comnrw. 6 Dec. 174/1 A condition only 
once removed from the lower animals. 

7. Like other advbs. once is usually hyphened to 
a participial or other adj. standing before its sb. 

21668 Denna (J.), Thereoh his arms and once-loved 

rtrait lay, Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. 1713 
Pore Wrudsor For. 314 Beside him, once-fear'd Edward 
sleeps. 1725 — Odyss. xxiv. 328 The glory of this once- 
famed shore, 1809 Camppent. Gertr, Hyon, 1. xxxvii, 
Seek we thy once-loved home? 1835 JVowian U1. 223 Virtue 
is taking her leave of our once-moral, once-English nation. 
1865 Mozcey iWirae. i. 3 To realize the past, and to see in 
it the once-living present. 1893 Dx. Arcyit Unseen ound. 
Society x, 285 A once-wide acceptance. 

II. 8. Phrases in which oxce is followed by 
another adv. or phrase. 

a. Once or éwice, a few times; once aud again, 
more than once, twice (or oftencr). 

(@ 1225 Aucr. R. 70 Leane to openen hire purl enes oder 


twies.) ¢1369 Craccer Dethe Blauuche 665 But god wolde 
Thad oones or twyes Y-konde and koowe the Ieupardyes. 


€1450 tr. De fmitatione 1. xvi. 18 If eny suche .. be onys or | 


twies amonisshed. 1897 J. Kine On Jonas (1618) 642 By 
the words of his month once and again iterated. 1611 Brace 
PAIL iv. 16 Euen in Thessalonica ye sent once and againe 
[Wvcuir, oonys and twies also] vnto my necessitie. 19730 
in B, Peirce Hist. Harvard Univ, (1833) 166 Inasmuch as 
the affair..has been once and again matnrely considered 
hy this Board. 1766 Gotnsm. Vie. IV. ix, They once 
or twice mortified us sensibly by slipping out an oath, 1857 
Trottope Three Clerks ii, Once and again..a lad may 
he found formed of such stuff. 
b. Once again, once more, 

13.. Coer de £L, 488: That they scholden hye Ones more 
forth .. To the cyte off Palestyn. 1567 Gude & Godlic B. 
(S. 'T.S.) 157 For 1 had leer die For hir saik anis againe. 
1s95 Stas. ie iv, ii. 1 Heere once agnine we sit, once 
again crown'd, 1621 Quantes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 
93 That these same two should be made one again, Till 
singling Death this sacred knot undo, And part this new 
made one Once more in two. 1762 Gray Odin 51 Once 
again my call obey. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch, 268 [Fo] 
be merged in the Kighth General Council of the once-more 
united Christendom. 1892 Texnyson Ahébar's Dr., Hyntn to 
Sun, Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we 
see thee rise. Aad. I should like to sce him once more. 

ec. Once for all (for always, altogether, ever), 
once as a final act ; once and done with. So ence 
and away. Once in a way, as a solitary or excep- 
lional instance; rarely, exceptionally. Ozce zx 
a while, at long intervals; very occasionally. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 403 We oughie to 
aske it of hym ones for all. 1525 Lo. Beaxers Froiss. I. 
xxxvii, 110 Ones for alwayes I defende the. 1542 Upatt 
Erasm, Apoph. 275, Once for altogether. 1656 Kari 
Moxa. tr. Bocealini’s A duts. fr. Parnass. 100 These Judges 
have cleared the question once for ever. 1660 Bove .Veru 
Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. (1682) 108 Give me leave to adver- 
tise your Lordship once for all. 1759 tr. Dukamel's Hush. 
t. ix. (1762) 52 It is not enough to harrow once and away. 
1818 Bentnam Ch. Eng., Ch. Eng. Catech, Exam. 115 So 
far as use is made of a once-for-all composed and for ever- 
established formulary. 1847 L. Hust Aven, Women & B. 
Il. xi, 272 Fretting at corruptions, yet once and away help- 
ing to patch up one himself. 1877 Srcrczon Serm, XXI1E, 
653 Hadst thon gone into the royal presence once in a while 
to intercede for some special cases. 1885 J. Pavn Luck of 
Parrelis vi, When a_man has just once and away made up 
his mind to self-sacrifice. 1889 Westcartn Amstrad. Progr. 
83 Tying up the freedom of building which a once-for-all 
construction of this kind might involve. Afad, 1 may have 
done it once in a way. 


ITI. 9. Once preceded by a preposition or 


demonstrative. 
Arising from its equivalence to one times of Ger. efnutal. 


ONCO.-., 


a. AT ONCE; see as Main word. 

b. For ouce, for one occasion, For once and 
all, for once and away, for once in a way = corre- 
sponding phrases in 8 c. 

©1450 Cov. Alyst, xii (Shaks. Soc.) 118, I the forsake and from 
the go, For onys,evyr,and ay. 1583 GoLpinc Cadziin on Deut. 
1.3 Not..for once and away, but wee haue our eares beaten 
with it euery day. 1640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Rom. i. 
67 Nor is a man to put on arms for once, and ever after to 
let them hang scaly rusting. 1758 Goupsm. A/em. Z’rot. 
(1895) LI. 132 We entreated him to risk it for once. 1791-3 in 
Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1799) 1. 43 Awake from your labaey, 
Citizens, and decree, for once and all,..that [etc]. 1825 
Coreripce A ids Ref. (1848) 1. 177 Let me remark for once 
and all [etc]. 1853 Mottrv Corr. (1889) I. v. 157 The 
opportunity of seeing what she could for once in a way. 

c. Lhis, that (+ he) once; this or that single 
time, this or that time only. 

13.. EL. H. Adit. P. B. 801 Comez to your kuchiez-kote 
T crane at pis onez, c1g00 Maunuev. (Roxh,) xiv, 64 Pai 
ete bot anes on pe day .. and sit pat anes pai ete bot rizt 
lytill. 1533 J. Hevwoop Merry Flay (1830) 4 That I may 
beate her for this ones [rime bones]. 1g6r T. Hosy tr. 
Castiglione's Covrtyer (1577) Hv, Yet wil we so terme it 
fur this once. 1603-25 Successors of Edw. 1V in Evans 
O. B. (1784) IL. xxv.1g2 But when the duke of Buckingham 
- Began a quarrel for the once. 1611 Bist Yudy. xvi. 28, 
I pray thee, onely this once,O God. 1758 Mrs. Lennox 
Henrietta w. vii. (1761) 1. 169 You shall be indulged this 
once. 1760 /uipostors Detected 1. viii. 1. 72 She had not 
time to put on her gloves, but danced that once without 
them. as8a2 Sneicey Ess. (1852) H1. 278, I think be might 
as well have favoured me this once. 

td. Sor then once ( for fe nones), for that once, 
for the nonce: see Noxce. Oés. 

é1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 87 Pe for pe nones was maked. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 17304 And comen to pan anes ‘To fachen ba 
stanes, @ taag Fudiana (Bodl. MS.) 71 Ase wunsum as pah 
hit were a wlech bead iwlaht for pen anes in forte beadien. 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5795 He adde uor be nones [v. ». ban 
ones) tueye suerdes bi is syde. ‘ p 

B. as conjunctive adv. = When once, if once; 
as soon as. (So ouce that.) 

1761 Mrs. F. Suuriwan Sidncy Bidulph WW. 96 This was 
the master-key..and once I had got it, .. it was easy to un- 
lock her breast. 175 Sueripan A7vads tv. iii, Once I have 
Stamped it there, I lay aside a doubts for ever. 2813 
Moore Alene. (1853) 1. 334 Once I get it brilliantly off my 
hands, we may do what we please in literature afterwards. 
1864 Browntxc Death in Desert 293 Will he give up fire 
For gold or purple once he knows its worth? [1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. xxxix. 67 Once that they were pulling together 
+» Hansli put nee tosay.) 

C. Elliptically (quasi-adj. and 5é.). 

1 ee a, = Tone or performed once. 

With a vhi. sb. it can be explained as still anadv.«¢. iry- 
ing the vb, e.g. once harrowing = harrowing once; cf. 
thoroughly harrowing. 

1548 Gest /r. Masse in H, G. Dugdale Lr (1840) App. 
go hen is y* once sacrifice of Christ utterly to be abandoned 
and disauthorized. 1739 Tutt /forse-Lloing L1usb. (1740) 
223 Once Harrowing 1s generally te 1878 Aspxuy 
Photogr. (1881) 167 Once coating is generally sufficient. 

b. That once was; former. 

1691 J. Witson Belphegor iu. i, ‘Lhe once generalissimo. 
1757 Mas. Grirritu Lett. Henry & frances (1767) FV. 222 
But should the Heart, it's once Ally, By Falshood or hy 
Death decay. 2880 Miss Brovcutos See. Th. 1.x. (1885) 237 
Nothing remains but for the Once enemtes to say farewell. 

2. quasi-sd, (ellipt. for) Doing a thing once, going 
once, ete. ; 

1623 Woproerne Afarrow Fr. Tongue (1623) 336 Once is 
no Custome. fod. Once a week is enough for me. 

Once, Oncial, obs. forms of Ounce, Unctat. 

|) Once-thmus. O¢s. rare. [a. Gr. dyxnOpds 
braying.] A bray. 

1656 Hosges Six Lessous iti, Wks. 1845 VII. 247 You 
bring no argument, but fall into a loud oncethmins (the 
special figure wherewith you grace your oratory). 

| Oncidium (pnsi-di#m). Bor. [mod.L. (Swartz 
1800), f, Gr. éyxos barb of an arrow, angle, so 
called from the form of the lower petal or label- 
lum.] A large genus of American epiphyte orchids, 
containing many handsome species, with few leaves 
and showy yellow flowers, one of the best known 
being the Butterfly-plant (0. Papilio). 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/3 Slugs are very fond both of the 
flower-stems and the succulent roots of this Oncidium, 

Oncle, obs. form of UNcLE. 

Onco-, combining form of Gr. éyxos mass, bulk, 
in mod.Gr. also tumour; used in a few technical 
lerms of medical science. Oncograph (p‘nkograf) 
[-crapit], an instrument, used in connexion with 
the oncometer, for recording varialions in the size of 


an organ. Oncology (pnkplédzi) [-uocy], that 
part of medical science which relates to tumours 
(Mayne Zixfos. Lex. 1857); hence Oncological 
(enkdlgdzikal) a., pertaining to oncology. Onco'- 
meter (-m/ta1) [-METER], an instrument for measur- 
ing variations in the size of an organ; hence On- 
cometric (-mc'trik) a., pertaining to or made with 
the oncometer. Oncottomy (Gr. -royra cutting], 
incision into, or excision of, 2 tumour. 

1885 W. Stintine in tr. Landois’ Hum, Physiol. 209 Any 
variations in the size of the organ caused a variation in the 
amonnt of oil within the box, and these variations were 
recorded, ‘This instrument Roy termed an ‘ *oncograph'. 


1894 Brit. Med. Frnt, 26 May 1131/2 The classification of 
new growths is carried ont in accordance with modem 


ONCOME. 


*oncological views. 1885 W. Stirunc in tr, Laudois’ fits. 
Physiol, 581 An instrument which consists of two parts, one 
termed the “oncometer or renal plethysmameter, in which 
the organ is enclosed, while the other part is the registering 
portion or oncograph. 3896 Ad/éuté's Syst. Aled. 1. 826 1t 
has been demonstrated hy ineans of Roy's onkometer. 1897 
fbid. 1V, 316 *Oncometric observations show that such sub- 
stances produce vascular dilatation of the kidneys. 1727-42 
Campers Cyel., *Onkotomy, in chirurgery, the operation 
of opening a tumor, or abscess, 1836 Smart, Oncofomy. 

Oncome (g:njkvym), sé. [f. Ox- + Come v.; cf. 
fo come on.) 

1. Something that comes upon one,as a calamity 
or visilation (oés.) ; an attack of disease (now Sc.’. 

e175 Lamb, tout 147 Pet oder is be fule on-kume 
pa pe douel haned peron ibroht. 13.. Cursor Jl, sg10 
(Cott.) Hard on-come [so Maixf; Géit. sondis] sal i send 
him sere, Bath on him and his kingrike. /é/d. 5927 Pat 
tober on-com pat him fell. 1570 Levins Manip. 161/46 An 
Oncome, disease, morbus aduentitins., 1818 Scott Br. 
Lanint. xxxi, Especially in encones, as the Scotch call them, 
or mysterious diseases, which bafile the reguiar physician, 

+2. An attack, invasion. Oés. 

a 340 Hampore Psalter civ. 20 commt., To gouern pe land 
and beware wip oncomys. 

3. Coming on; = Oxcomine sd. 

1898 Alibuit's Syst. Aled. V. 1036 Evidences of the 
gradual oncome of chronic renal disease. 

4. Sc. a. ‘A fall of rain or snow’: = On-pixc, 
b. ‘ The commencement of a business, especially of 
one that requires great exertion. /7e.’ (Jamieson.) 

+On-come, 7. Ods. [Not an original com- 
pound vb., but a ‘separable compound’ or collo- 
cation of ON adv. and Comm v3 now expressed 
by come on, Vay ME. writers commonly written as 
two words.] é#ér. To come on: see Comk z. 62. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 841 On kumen was cadalamor, King of 
elam, wid ferding stor. 13.. A. E. Adit. P. A. 644 Per 
oh com a bote as tyt. 1382 Wryetur : Aivgs v. 3 For the 
batailis oncomynge hi env ie fropter bella inmiinentia). 

On-coming (p'njkv:min), sd. [See On-1,] 
Coming on; advaace, approach, access, ete. 

1862 Geo. Evtor Si/as Af. xii, Since the on-coming of 
twilight. 1887 Academy 26 Mar, 220/2 Causally concerned 
in the oncoming of paralysis, , 

O-n-coming, ¢. [See Ox-1.] Coming on; 
advancing, approaching, etc.; see CoME v, 62. 

1844 Lo, Hovcuton Wen, Many Scenes, Jesus & Fon 
contending for Cross 120 4 dark, dark shadow of oncoming 
woe, 1884 Nrs. Lorimek Sketch in Black & White 75 
Unmistakable signs of an on-coming storm. 

Oncorn, obs. form of Uncorn Se., wild oats. 

Oncosimeter (gnkosirmita1). [f. Gr. dyxwos 
swelling, increase of bulk (f. dyaéev to distend, f. 
Gyxos ; see OnCO-) + pérpavy measure.] An instru- 
ment for measaring the variations in density of 
a molten metal or other substance. 

1880 Times 7 May, Experiments with a new instrument 
called the ‘oncosimeter’ (a measurer of increase in bulk). 
1881 Nature XXII. 403 By means of the oncosimeter.. 
they had determined the density of fluid bismuth. 

Oncost (p'nikjst). /oca? Sc. Also 6 uncost. 
[f. On adv. + Cost sb.] a. Contingent cost or 
charge; ‘extra or additional expense’ (Jamieson). 
b. attrib. or adj. Applied (esp. among miners) to 
work done on Lime wages. Ozcost mez (also on- 
costs), men who work on such terms. 

(The oxcost of a coal-mine includes all the cost of upkeep, 
making and maintaining shafts and roads, pumping, etc., as 
opposed to the amount paid for actually hewing the coal and 
bringing it to the surface, The latter work is paid by the 
piece; but engineers and others employed on the oncost 
work are of necessity paid by time.) ; 

1s.. Aderd. Keg. Jam.), Francht and yncostis of certane 
geir, 3795 J. F. Ersrink Agric. Survey Clackmannansh, 
401 (Jam), [This] yields but a very small return to the coal- 
master, on account of the overpowering contingent expenses 
known in collieries by the name of Oxcost, 1887 Scotsman 
30 May 7/1 The oncost men, who receive fixed wages for 
various duties at the colliery, 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Oncest labour. Enginemen, labourers, and others 
pees for a fixed rate of wages, per day, or per hour. 
ie . B. Daily Alail 15 Sept. 5 In Uddingston district 
only four oncosts worked. 

On-cry, s+. [f. Ox-! 4 + Cry sé] A battle- 
cry or eo 

1899 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 605/1 Their badge of the grey- 
ie feather and their on-cry of ‘Cuna’ were feared from 

«chalsh to Cantire. 

Ond = ond, Sc. for on tt. 

@ 1584 Montcomertr CA. § Siae 1022, | marveld mekill ond. 

1 Ondatra (endsetr3). [Native Canadian name: 
soin F, (Buffon).] The musk-rat of North America 
(Fiber ztbethicus). ‘ 

1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist. (1862) 1. 454 The Ondatra is a 
native of Canada, /did. (1776) 1V. 78 The Ondatra..is 
about the size of a small rabbit, but has the hair, the colour, 
and the tail of a rat, except that it is flatted on the sides. 

+ Onde, sé. Obs. Forms: 1 anda, onda, 2-5 
onde, 4 ounde, 4-5 ond, 5 conde: cf. AND(E. 
[OE. anda, pda, cogn. w. OS, ando, O11G. anado, 
ando, auto; ON. andi, ind breath. The southern 
onde, oonde is almost confined to the OE. senses, 
and became obs. bef. 1300; the north. ande, aynde 
in the ON, sense is still in use; see ANDE.] 

1. Strong feeling against a person, ‘animus’; 
spite, ill-will, envy. 


119 


ONE. 


c 1000 AEirric Gram, 89 Kaucor,anda. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf, } arose the ‘indefinite article ’Ax, A, q.v. In northern dial. 


Matt. xavii. 18 Hiz hyne for andan hym sealdon. ¢ 1175 
Laub, Hom. 65 Hwenne we habbed 110 and onde. a 1225 
Ancr. R, 194 Of prude, & of onde, & of wred@e. ¢ 1320 Cast. 
Love 211 Alle pe fendes hedden onde Pat he scholde come to 
pt blisful londe. 13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 3083 Toward Gij he 
bar gret ond. ?.4@ 2366 Cuaucer Nom, Rose 148 Amyd saugh 


1 Hate stonde, ‘Yhat for hir wrathe, yre, & onde, Semede to | 


ben,.An angry wight, a chideresse. 

2. Strong desire, longing. 

€1320 Cast, Love 315 Of no ping heo nedden onde Bote 
him to habhen vnder honde. 

3. Emotion, pertarbation of mind. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.75 Aschamed with a pitons onde Sche 
tolde unto her huusebonde The sothe. 

4, Breath. (More common in the northern form 
ANDE, aynd.) 

13.. Guy Warw., (A.) 316 He no may sitt no stonde, No 
vnnebe drawen his onde. 13.. A’. Ads. 3501 Quyk they ladde 
him to londe. In his body tho was lite] onde. 13.. Cursor 
AA, 334 (Gott) Als onde [Ce¢?. aand] wid host in brest is bred. 
1390 Gower Conf, I]. 260 Thries on the water ther Sche 
gaspeth with a drecchinge onde. 

+ Onde, z. Oés. Alsooonde. [Midland and 
southern Jorm of northern Axpr.] To breathe: 
in quot. 1393, ?To sniff, smell. 

1393 Lanot. /'. 24, C. xvi.257 By so pow be sobre ofsyght, 
and of tounge bobe, In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle by fyue 
wittes. 21425 Cursor J, 21075 (Trin.) And as slepyng ondep 
ofte [Coéz. alsa slepand acnds oft}, ¢1440 Vord Ji/yst. XIV. 
132 Pes beestes,.oondis on hyin..to warin hyni eae 

| Ondé [[°.], variant of Unpy a. //er. 

Onder, obs. form of UNDER. 

+ Ondful, ¢. Ods. Also 2-3 ontful. [f. ONpr 
so, + -FUL.]  Spitefal, envious. 

337g Lameé, Lom.7 Peos world is whilende and ontful 
and swide lewe. ¢3200 7 rin. Cofl, f/ont, 205 Pe ondfile 
feond. arzazg dncr. A. 63 Pet ie ontfule LS. C. ondfule] 
ne muwven lien on heom.  ¢1230 //a/i Meid. 15 Pe ondfule 
deuel bihalt te. 

Ondine, variant of Uxp1ne, water nymph. 

On-ding (gnidi-n). Sr. [ff Ox-! + Dina zw] 
The act of ‘dinging on’ (see Dine 7.1 5b); esp.a 
persistent heavy fall (of rain or snow). Also fig. 

1776 C. Kertn Harmer's Ha’ xix. g Rain we'll hae, Or 
on-ding o’some kind at least. 1818 Scorr f/rt, Alfdé. viii, 
* Look out, Jock; what kind o' night is't?' ‘On-ding o’ snaw, 
father’, 1894 Crockutr Aasders (ed. 3141 To think that 
she should hear all the on-ding..of their ill tongues, 1896 
Barrie Marg. Ogitay ii. (1897) 31, | have seen many weary 


on-dings of snow. : 

On dit (of dy). [The Fr. phrase ov ai = 
‘they say’, ‘it is said’, used as a sb.] An item 
of gossip ; something reported on hearsay. 

1826 Disragia Ifo. Grey u. ii, 1 thonght it was a mere 
on dit, 1828 P. Cunsincuane M.S. Wades (ed. 3) V1. 117 
Our varions Australian journals furnish intelligence and 
on-dits, 1899 Daily News 20 Sept. 5/7 low is it possible 
to judge a ease of this sort fairly upon on dits, more or less 
rehable, from a distance? 

Ondlet, -lett, var. ANLETH Oés., countenance. 

t Ondrergh, v. Oéds. var. ADREE, to endure. 
©1260 Gen. & Ex. 3319 ‘Stille’, quad he, ‘and on-dre3, 
Godes fulsum-hed is 3u_ ful ne3". 

O-n-drive, v. Cricket. [f,ON adv. + DRIVE v.] 
trans. To drive to the on: see On sd. 

1897 IWVesto. Gaz. 18 May o/t R. on-drove I. for 4. 

Ondy, variant of Unpy a. //er. 

One (won), xumera/ a., pron., etc. Forms; see 
below. [Com. Teut.: OE. dz = OFris. dx, é2, 
OS. éz (\.Du., Dn. ei), OG. (MLIG., Ger.) e772, 


ON, efnn:—ein-r (Da. cen, Sw. en), Goth. afn-si— 


OTeut. *ain-oz:—pre-Teut. *oinos = L. anus (OL. | 


oinos) ; Olr. dex, OSlav. ind, Lik. vénas one; cf. 
Gr. ofvos, ofvy, ace, OE, du became in regular 
coarse in south. and midl. dial. 7, excmplified 
before 1200. By 15th c., d7, oon, in s.w. and west, 
had developed (through a2, 072, 2060, wore, zvitit) 
an initial w (cf. the s.w, wk, wats = oak, oats), 
which only occasionally appears in the spelling 
(see A below), but is now the standard pronuneia- 
tion. The first orthoepist to refer to it was app. 
Jones 1701: earlier grammarians, dowa to Cooper 
1685, give to oxe the sound that it has in alone, 


atone, and only; Dyche in 1710 has (gn) beside | 


(wen). In the north, dz was retained in ME. ; 
but through the ere orig. long @ to (2, é, 
é, @, ie, i9) @z has sunk in dialectal utterance 
through awe, to cane, edn, yan, yen, the develop- 
ment of (yen) in the north being the counterpart 
of that of (wn) in the south. In OE., dz had 
the full adj. inflexions, definite and indefinite, re- 
mains of which persisted in the south to ¢ 1300, 
and in Kent still later (see Ag); but, in north. 
and midl. Eng., the uninflected dz, 6, with the 
definite form due, dne (OE. dna, due), is found in 
the accus. and dative, as well as the nom. by 1200. 
Already also, @v, én were reduced before a cons, 
to &, d (00), which did not die out till the 76th c. 


In the north the separation of 42 and 4 was more perma-" 
nent; at the present day in Sc. the full form ane, cane, etc, 
is only used absolutely or in the predicate, ae, cae, is the 
attrib. form before cons. and vowel alike, ae day, ae yeir,we 
hae ane; so in north Eng, dial. with ya and yia. From 
the early az, a, pronounced proclitically without stress, | 


the numeral and article were long written alike, the stress 
or emphasis alone distinguishing them; in r6th c. Se. both 
were written ane, (See Aadj.2, Ant.) Py more or less per- 
manent coalescence of a preceding thet, the collocations 
thet ane, thet one, thet a, thet o, became the tanc, the tone, 
the ta, the to. (See Tone.)] 

A. Illustration of Forms: 

a. 1 &n, 2-3 (worth, 3-6) an, 3 en, 4-5 (Se. 5-) 
ane (4 aun, 5 awen, Sc. ayne, 6 Sv. ain, worth. 
dial. ;— yane, 8 - yan, yen, Sv. 9 eane, yen, yin). 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 29 An of dam. c1175 Lani, 
Tout. 77 An child. ¢ 3200 Oxmin 1352 An Godd of twinne 
Kinde. 1340 Hampore /’*, Conse. 4085 An sal come. ¢1340 
— Prose Tr, 8 Ane ex pat sche es nener ydil. c1qg0 Spr 
Gear, (Roxb.) 1337, Not an word ageyn he yaf, 1588 .\. 
Kine tr. Canisius’ Catecd. 124 Sic a ane as makis nocht ane 
nan gods enimie. /éfd.171 Ony of thais small ains. 1674 91 
Ray A.C. Words 84 Vane, one. 1790 Mrs. Waurenre 
Westuid. Dial. 95 Clock hes strucken yan. 1807 ‘Tanna. 
nite Poents 105 A third yin owns an antique rare. 1826 J. 
Wison oct. Ande, Wks, 1855 1.1977 At ane and the same 
time. 1855 Roptxson H"Aitby Gloss, Vat or Vax, one. 
1860 J. G. Forster in Latham //audih. Lng. Lang. 161 Get 
up, maw luiv, my bonny yen. 

8, 2-7 on, 4-6 oon, 4-6 cone, (5-6 owne, 
un, 7 own), 5- ono, (yg cology. un). 

117g Lame, Hont, 103 On is ieweden Guéa. 1362 LaNct. 
2. PL Aout. 269 On cristene kyng. 1377 /drd. Bin. 287 One 
It.7. oon] cristene hynge. ¢1380 Wren Sed VAs. 1. 176 
Oon heerde and oon fluk. ¢ 1426 Cursor J. 3444 (Trin) Now 
she brede> twu for oone, 14.. .S. SZoane 1986 Mf. 32 in 
VT. OH. Farmer Dow, Archit, IU. 102 Un fote, y wys, hit 
schall be brode. agzoin W. H. Purner Sedeet. Ree. Oxford 
27 The oon half therof. 1527 /'¢uwpten Corr, 226 Certaine 
traverses depending betewt him & owne Georg Fulbarne. 
3547 in Norfolk Arched. (1365) V1. 23 Oon payer of chaltys. 
1603 Owes Pembrokeshire 1891) 273 Aboite on or two of the 
clocke. 1648 Gach Jes! Jud. sii.(1655) 46 The own toward 
the Cawsey, and the other toward the water. 1852 MRS. 
snowe Unele Fouts C. xviii. 179 1t was only the young uns. 

yy. 5-6 won, wone, woon.e, 6-7 wonne, 7 
dial, wan, 9 woone. 

¢ 1420 Chrou. Vilod. 980 Haralde regnede byfore hym four 
3er,and won. 14.. erdesque in Net. Ant. 1.83 These iij 
kyngns ete but of wone gruell dysche. ¢ 1485 /. FL A//se. 
)Wartun Cl. 1855) 8 Woone myleway mornyng | came. 1517 
Domesday Inelas, (1897) L. 220-1 Won Rychard Songer..and 
won lennis parrys, 1526 Tixpate Aev. xviii, to Att won 
houre is her iudgment come. 1879 Vottinghaw Kee. 1V. 
191 ‘To have a good won. 1642 Kochrs Naaman 28) Nay 
not so much as the basest wonne. 1651 Lo. ‘l'aarre in J/g. 
Ormonde’s MSS. in gth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm, 5363/2 We 
has sent two frigatts..wan to my Black Rock and tother to 
my lord of Meskery. 1863 W. Darxes Dorset Pocus in Sat. 
Kev. 124 Vhey had woone chile bezide. 

6. 3-5 (Sc. -6) a, 4 ai, 8- north. yaa, Sc. ae. 

ex200 Trin, Cold. flout. 39 Ure drihten drof fele deules to- 
gedere nt of Aman, ¢1340 TaAMPoLe /'rose 77, 32 Some ere 
of a tre and some ere of another. 1790 Mrs. Waenten 
Westinid, Dial, 89 Thear is monny Blanks for yaa Prize. 
1791 Burns /arewell to Nancy, Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever! 1894 IAN Macharen Lonnie Brier Bush w. it. 136, 
1 had ae son, and he is gone. c 

€. 3-6 0, 4-6 00: see O ad). 

¢ 1206-¢ 1489 [see O adj). igat Votbrowne Mayde 273 in 
Haz, £. P. P. 11. 283 Yet am I sure Of 00 plesure. 1589 
EGET ON Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb. 213 But o thing vvell 

vyot. 

6. Definite form. 1 na, ne: 2 ana, 2-3, orth, 
4- ane, 3- one, 4-5 cone. 

¢ 1000 Andreas 492 1s pys ane ma. ¢ 1000 -Exeric //om. 
1. 28 God ana. ax1zs Cott. /Jont.221 Pat bes man ane 
heo. azzag Fuliana 79 Beo he him ane. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
-l/, 3052 Wandrand in wildernes hir an. 1362 Laxcu. 2. Pf. 
A. 1. 146 Her pon miht seon ensaumple in hymselfe one. 
61430 in Pol, Rel. & £, Poems (1866) 148 Sche made hir 
compleynt bi hir cone. 

n. Lnflected forms. 

1000 JELrric /fouz. 1. 12 God pa geworhte aznne mannan. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvi. 32 Pat ze . forlaton me anne 
[c3160 //atton G. ane} 1137-54 O. £. Chron.an, 1137 Twa 
oper thre men hadden onoh to beron onne. ¢1175 Lamd. 
Hom. 27 He nefde bute enne deofel /did. 49 Pe mon pe 
delued ene put. ¢ 1200 OrmiN 3364 Je shulenn findenn anne 
child. ¢xzo5 Lay. 88 Nefede he huten anne sune. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 8266 Robert..smot anne vpe pe helm. 1340 
Ayenb. 102 Huanne he werreb wyp enne.—c 1175 Ane [see 
T.i2h ¢ 1205 Lay. 2247 Nefde he bute ane dohter,  @ 1225 
One [see B. 12]. —¢ 1020 Aude St. Benet (Logeman) 52 On 
anum dage. a 1175 Cott. Hor. 245 More blisse bid an 
hefene be anun synfulle man. ¢117§ Lawtd. How. 17 Beo 
hit of ane binge. ¢ 1205 Lay. 82 On anedaze. 1340 Ayend, 
186 Alle we byep of onekende. /d/d. 190 He acsede at onen 
of his diaknen.—c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 7 Onanre stowe, 
¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., On are stowe. a 1200 Jforal Ode 207 
For are pare sunne. a 120 Owl § Night, 37 In ore waste 
picke hegge. 

B. Signification. I. As simple numeral. 

1. The lowest of the cardinal numbers; the num- 
ber of a single thing without any more, the ad- 
dition of another to which makes /zo, 


a. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
€8g5 O. &. Chron. (Parker MS.) Introd., Pa heold Seax- 
burg his cuen an gear put rice efter him. 879 /did., And.. 
abiestrode sio sunne ane tid dages. @x200 Moral Ode 337 
Hefde he bon per enne dei oder twa, c12g0 Beket 464 1n 
S. Eng. Leg. 1, 120 For 0 trespas: bote o Inggement nis 
ido. 1382 Wretir Yoks vii. 21, | haue don a work, and alle 
 wondren. 1387 TFrevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 83 Men that 
aneth .. eyghte fyngres in oon honde. 1539 TAYERNER 
Erasm, Prov, (82) 17 One nian no wan, One man lefte 
alone and forsaken of all the reste can do lytle good. 1545 
Ascuam Texoph, s. (Arb.) 48 Except it be one day amonges 
XM Or One yeare amonges .xL 1610 Suaxs. Feup. UL nb 


ONE. 


12 Doe not for one repulse forgoe the pm That you re- 
soln'd teffect. 1710 Berkecey Princ, Hause, Knowl. § 12 
We say one hook, one page, one line, etc.; all these are 
equally units. 1891 Spectator 7 Mar. 330/1 Mr. Stansfeld 
brought forward his resolution for an aniendment of the 
registration law, and the adoption of the principle of ‘one 
man one vote’. . i 

b. With ellipsis of sb. (expressed in or under- 


stood from context). 

a1000 Riddles (Gr. xliii. 10 Pzer sceal .. se torhta “Esc 
wesan an an linan. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Jom. 49 Turtle ne 
wile hahhe no make bute on. 21330 Arth. & Aferl. 5771 He 
slongh thre ogaines anne, 1382 Wycur 2 Cor. xi. a4, | re- 
sceynede of the Tewis fyne sythis fourty strokis oon lesse. 
1430-40 Lypc. Bachas 1x. (1554) 219 b, Praying the Lord, one, 
wo, and three, Whose inaznificence no clerke may compre- 
hend, 1360 Davs tr. Slefdane's Comm. 72 By mo wayes 
than one. 1611 Bratr Deve. i, 23, | tooke twelue men of 
you, One of atribe. 1784 Cowrer J'ash v. 231 One eminent 
above the rest ..Was chosen leader. 1823 Byron Pau x. 
xxxiii, Thermometers sunk down to..one. 1871 Routledge's 
ftv, Boy's Ann. Mar. Supp. 1/2 The one-and sixpenny packet 
contains 100 varicties.. 

ce. esp. with ellipsis of Aowr, as in one o'clock, 
half past one, train due at one twenty five (1 lr, 
2gm,). Phrase: /ihe one o'clock, vigorously, quickly. 
(See A & Q. oth Ser. 1900 VI. 305, etc.). 

axs48 Haut Chron., den. VII! g4b, On Mondaie..by 
one of the Clocke. rg98 Suans, Merry IV, vi. 19 'Fo 
night at Hernes-Oke, tust ‘twixt twelue and one. 1718 
Prior Dave 30 St. Dunstan's, as they pass'd, struck one. 
1742 Vouxc A’, Th. 1.55 The bell strikes one We take 
no note of time, But from its loss. 1847-78 VaLtiwet. 
588/2 Vike one-o'clock, ic. very rapidly, said of a horse's 
inovement, etc. 185: Mavnrw Load. Labour (1861) 1. 31 
‘Then he trotted on like one o’clock. 1852 Dickens Dlead: 
Ha, xx, Mr. Guppy and Mr, Jobling... find Krook still 
sleeping like one o'clock. .quite insensihle ta any external 
sounds, or even to gentle shaking, 1870 Miss BripcMan 
R, Lynne \. xviii. 317 We pulled every one to pieces like 
one o'clock, ' 

d. collog. or in slang use, with ellipsis of other 
sbs. as blow (also fig.), £55, ete. 

[2a 1500 Chester PU. x. 334 But yet wroken I wil be: Hane 
here one, two, and three.) 1830 GaLt Lazwrie 7. v1. i. (1849) 
252, | owed him one for his shortness about family concerns. 
18g SMeEpLey //. Coverdale xxxvi, | certainly owe Cover- 
dale one, for his manner to me just now was anything but 
nics, 1882 W.S. Gitnerr Jodanihe 16, | heard the minx 
remark, She'd meet him,. And give him one! 1892 Spectator 
7 May 646/1 ‘la use a slang phrase borrowed from the card- 
table, she has ‘seen Mr. 1), and gone one better’. 1894 
W. E. Norris St. Ann's 11. 237, I venture to prophesy that, 
between ns, we shall be one too many for the Calonele mo 
Mrs. H. Wako Jareel/a VL. 276, | have owed him one fo 
many years—now I have paid it, rg00 Sums Je London's 
Hfeart iv. 23 It was, in the outdoor language of Excter Street, 
‘one in the eye ‘for her aunt. 

2. Joined to the tens (‘wenty, thirty, etc.), like 
the other units, ove originally always prcceded 
(one-and-twenty, three hundred one and thirty, 
etc.), but now more usually follows (¢wertj-one, 
etc). So with the ordinals: one-and-twentieth, 


now more usually éwenty-frst. (See TWENTY, etc.) 
crooo Ai:rric Exod, xii 18 Op bone an and twentogoban 
daz pats ylcan monbes. a 1100 O. 2. Chron. (Laud M5.) 
an. 1086 On bam an and twentigan zeare bas pe Will’ 
weolde..Engleland. ¢1205 Lay. 9541 Heo wuneden inne 
Wincestre an and twenti wikene. 156a Huywoop /f/er. 
Y iij b, One and forty men, among one and fiftie, Would flee 
one and thirtie, to flee one vnthriftie. 1579 Futre ffeskins® 
Parl. 396 The one and thirtieth Chapter endeth the exposi- 
tion. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 314 They were 
one-and-twenty days in this traverse. 1806 Sure Winter in 
Lond. (ed. 3) 1. 136 Edward had attained his one-and- 
twentieth year, 1843 Betuune Sc. Fireside Stor, 12 A 
delicate..girl, in her twentieth, or one-and-twentieth year. 
b. One-and-thirty: an old game of cards 
apparently similar to, or the same as, bone-ace: 
cf. quot.1825. Oze-and-twenty: a person of thatage. 

01954 futerl. Youth in Hazl. Dedsiey 11. 34, 1 can teach 
you to play, At the trlump and one-and-thirty, 161-1617 
jsee Bonr-acr]. 1716 Gendt, /nstxucted (ed, 6) 19 You woud 
have thonght this one and twenty came in a direct Line 
from Hercules, he play’d the Furiososolively. 1728 Vannr. 
& Cia. Prov. Hush. Ww. i, You and 1, and Sister, forsooth, 
sometimes, in an Afternoon, may play at One and thirty 
Bone-Ace, purely, 1765 /’riv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury \. 
142 You ask me whetber I play whist: very often, but 
oftener at one-and-thirty, which is the fashionable game 
among the young ladies of this country. a@18a5 Forry 
Voc. &. Anglia, One-and-thirty, a game at cards, much 
resembling Vingt-un. 

c. One or two = a very few, a small number of, 

1535 CoverpaLe 1 Kings xvii. 12, | haue gathered up one 
or two Stickes. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa Wks, 1883 VI. 
2a0 For the sake of better managing one or two executor- 
ships. Afod. Butterflies are coming out: 1 have seen one or 
two to-day, 

3. Used before collective numerals (dozen, score, 
hundred, thousand, million, etc.), and fractions 
(half, (ear third, eighth, etc., to which one is 
often hyphened), with more precise or definite 
force than the indef, article a, an (a dozen, a hun- 
dred, a half); and so usually in legal phraseology, 
and in association with other numbers. (Sce also 


the words in question.) 

13.. R. Grove. (Rolls) App. XX. 546 Me scholde gine him 
anon On hundred schillinges. 21548 HatuChron., Hen. Vi 
150 Amountyng to the some of one thousand poundes, 1606 
G. W[oopcocre] Ffist. Justine xi. 46 In his Army were 
thirty two thousand footemen, fonre thonsand and fine hin- 
dred horsemen, and ane hundreth, fousescore, and two 
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shippes. 1776 Apam Ssuti 1%, 4.1. viii. (1869) 1. 71 One- 
half the children born ., die before the age of manhood. 
1809-10 CoLtenipce /rfeud (1865) 1st The price of labonr .. 
is fully one-third less. 1876 Preece & Sivewricur Fele- 
graphy 179 No \ess weight than one-hundreth. .of the mini- 
mum will be reckoned. 1896 Daly News 30 Nov. 6/6 
There was a keen competition for the three one-hundred 


\ oe cups. fed, (Statutory dating) In the year of Our 


ord, One thousand, cight hundred, and ninety-nine. 
+b. Formerly prefixed to other numeral ex- 


pressions. Now Oés. 

1565 Carruth Answ. Zveat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 114 
When Calleis and Guines, so hardly won, .. was easily in one 
three days with shame lost. x6rz Bisne Dan. iti. 19 That 
they shonld heat the furnace one seuen times more then it 
was wont to be heat. 

4, Sometimes put for the ordinal number firs¢. 

Now chiefly in giving the number of the year or day of 
the month, or in other cases when the sh. precedes, as 
in /saiah, chapter fifty-one, Psalin ninety-one, the Aeneid, 


, book one. in the year one (Aurmorous), » long while ago, 


time out of mind. 

1382 Wvyeur L2ek, xxxi. 1 In the ellenenthe 3eer, in the 
thridde moneth, in oon of the moneth [1388 the firste dai of 
the moneth]. 184 R. Scot Distou, Witcher, xv. xiii, (1886) 
348 This psalme..being the fiftie one psalme. 161x Binte 
Gen. viii.13 In the sixe hundredth and one yeere, in the 
first moneth. 1625 6 Purcuas Pélertos HH. 1417_ The 
twentie one day [we departed] from Bullomash. 1754 Foorr 
Kuights 1. Whs. 1799 1. 62 A coach of his grandfather's, 
built in the year 1. 2853 Miss Mutock Agatha's Hush. 1, 
¥. 173 Fred was a very fascinating young fellow when | was 
a child—But all that belongs to the year One. 

5. adsol. (with the abstract conception of number). 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix, xvi. (1495) 919 One 
is the rote and moder of nombres, and one is not many. 
crqgo Promp, Parv. 364/t Oone, urns. 1583 Banincton 
Commandm, vii. (1637) 68 A thousand to one we forsake 
the Lord. igor Suaks. fo Gent. 1. i. 72 Twenty to one 
then, he is ship'd already. 1660 Stanev /fist. /Ailos, 1x, 
(1702) 378/2 They make a difference betwixt the Monad and 
One, concerning the Monad to be that which exists in 
Intellectuals; One, in numbers, arzoo B. E. Dict, Cant. 
Crew, One in Ten, a Parson. 1705 Vansrucu Confed. x. i, 
One, two, three, and away! 19129 De For Crusoe 11. vii, It 
would be a thousand to one but he would repent his choice, 
Mod, One froin twenty leaves nineteen. The quotient of 
one divided by nought is infinity. Twelve is to four as 
three is to one. 

6. Hence, as sé, with plur., Unity ; a unit; a single 
thing, or the abstract number denoling a single 
thing. 

1542 Recorve Gr. Artes 117 The fyrste place is the place 
of vnities or ones, and enery counter set in that lyne 
betokencth but one. 1575 Laxenam Let. (1871) 54 Nor 
[two] it self can well bee coounted a number, but rather a 
freendly coniunction of too ones. 1594 Buuvnorvin Exerc. 
1. i. (1636) 2 Number is a collection or samme of many ones 
or nnities added together. 1659 Stantev “ist. Phitos. xt 
(1701) 448/1 All Singnlars are reduced to a One, that is, to 
their respective Communities, 

b. A single person, thing, example, etc. 

1840 ‘FHACRERAY Catherine i, Afterwards, sauntering hy 
ones and twos, came the village maidens. 
G. 13 Feb, 3/1 Magazines... which are now sold in ones 
where they nsed to be sold in hundreds. ; 

e. The symbol or figure (1. I. i.) denoting unity. 

Mod. A row of ones, A Roman ove. Your ones are too 
like sevess. 

a. collog. (now number one) = Oneself, one’s 
own interest. 

1867 R. Eowarns Daron & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
16 All my time at school I have not spent vainly, I can help 
one; is not that good point of philosophy? 1740 tr. De 
Alouhy's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) 1. 288 But my Gentle- 
man..very silently made off, to ale eareof one. 1830 GALT 
Lawrie T. wi. ix. (8849) 113 Me had an eye awake to 
number one. 1849 Darwin in Life & Lett. 1. 369, 1 do not 
see my way Clearly, beyond humbly endeavouring to reform 
Number one, 

II. Emphatic numeral. 

7. One in contrast to two or more: one and no 
more, one only; a single. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xviii, aa Da cw22 se hazlend an bing 

is wana, a1225 Ancr. R. Pref.a3 This an Boe is todealet 
ineahte lesse Boke. £1386 Craucer Caz. 7’, Prol. 304 Noght 
o word spak he moore than was neede. crgo0 Afol. Loll, 
46 We mani are oo body, & a life pat alle taken part of co 
lofe & of oo cuppe. 148a J. Paston in . Lett, WH. 290 
Non oo mana ie hathe callyd so oft le hee as 1. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Rick. £17 26 Bothe honseled with one 
hoste devided betwene theim. /4é., //en. V/// 134 Thei 
set not by the Frenche kyng one bene, 135: Rortxson tr, 
Mores Utop. i. (1895) 106 The one and onlye waye to the 
wealthe of a commnnaltye, 1600 KE. Viounr tr. Conestaggio 
Apol. Aiijb, Tell me if... I have omitted any one point of 
importance. 1615 W. Lawson Country Honsew. Gard, 
(1626) 2 No one man is sufficient for these things. 1667 
Miton #. Z. 1. 3a And transgress his Will For one re- 
straint, Lords of the World besides. 1818 Laoy C. Laan 
Let.in Lady Morgan's Autobiog. (1859) 49 So you did not 
vouchsafe one word to me,—what, not one? 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comma, V1. lit. 303 Some one man must be given the 
power of direction. A 
b. Strengthened by dze/, only, single, sole, alone, 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom. a7 Kxdon he nefde bnte enne deofel nu 
he haned sefene. £1386 Cuaucer Sompu, F. 143 Now sire, 
uod she, bnt o word ere 1 go; My child is deed. cxqso 
ener Salvactoun 1§13 Crist was noght temptid onely of 
© vice bot of thre. 1480-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 20 Truste 
thou nenyr in oon sool ffisiciane. 1483 Caxton G. de fa 
Tour xxiii, He is not so hardy todisconere ne say one onely 
word. 1579 Fenton Guiceiard. (1618) 212 A litle rocke 
which is all of one onely stone. 1596 L. Pror (Munday) tr. 
Stlvayn's Orator 187 Vf then one nlone ingratitude is punish- 
able. 1601 Breton Longiug Blessed Heart in Farr S. P. 


1889 Pall Mall | 


ONE. 


liz. 1.193 Amidde the ayre one onely phoenix flies. +1618 
Sir W. Mure Afise. xix. 16 \f thou wouchaife bot on smyle. 
1761 Hume /fist. Eng. 111. 1x. 297 One person alone of the 
garrison escaped, 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) |. a2 He 
had but one voice amongst many. 3865 Lunsocn Pret. 
Lines x. (1878) 329 Only one single unworked flint, 

8. a. predicatively. Single, individual. 

arjzo0 Cursor Af. 573 (Cott.) God .. es an [7. rv, ane, on, 
oon)and thre. 1382 Wyerir Luke ix. 38 Maistir, ..byhold 
in to my sone, for he is con aloone to me. 1426 Lypc. Le 
Guit. Pilgr. 248/876 Viff thow be on, declare to me; Viff 
thow he duuble outher tweyne. a 1619 Fotneray A /heone, 
ut, x. § 3 (1622) 305 Uf that word may be vsed, he is of all 
things, the Onest, 1728 WotLaston Relig. Nat. ix. 189 
We know no such thing as a part of matter purely one tor 
indivisible). 1789 Dutstam Ass. I. xxxvi. 300 The action 
is neither one, entire, nor great, 185: Rosertson Serwi. 
Ser. nt. xi. 132 The arnty is one, and that is the oneness of 
unity. The soldier is one, but that is the oneness of the unit. 
31864 Bowen Logic viii. 229 The Syllogistic process in the 
mind is really one and undivided. 

b. adsol, or as sb. 

crzeg Lay. 1804 Heora nomen ne herdi nener tellen.. 
Boten pes anes name. ba heore alre Janerd wes. 1587 Goin. 
inc De Alornay iii. 29 The One or Vnitie whernpon all the 
diuine Vnities are grounded. 1598 Grexewey Tucites, 
Ann, 1. iv. (1622) 6 That the Common-wealth was but one 
body, and therefore to be gouerned by ones only wisedom. 
1744 BerKELey Siris §343 The Good or One. 1839 Baitry 
Festus xxvit. (1852) 460 Thus spake the One again: Behold, 
O Earth!..it is I who gave thee birth. 

9. One at least, one at any rate (as distinguished 
from ‘none at all’). 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxx, (Arb.) 79 Ther ben many of 
them that for his sake nnd loue wille auenuue lyf and good, 
1} know my self for one, 1638 R. Baker tr. Aalzac's Lett, 
(vol. I) 19 It sufficeth me that | have this one way left ine, 
1765 Foote Comrissary i. (1782) §4 ‘That's one comfort, 


» however. c1784 Newson Let. fo Locker in A. Duncan ae 
la 


(1806) 321, I for one am determined. 1821 Keats /sabe! 
xliii, Sing to it one latest lullaby. 1879 Morey #urke 140 
Icis probable, for one thing, that the feclings of the Prince 
of Wales had more to do with it. 
TII. In pregnant senses. 

10. One made up of many componenls, a united. 

cro0o AEcrric /ont. 1. 284 Alc Sera preora is God, beah- 
hwasSere hi ealle an God. @1225 Ancr. R. 26 3e breo beod 
o God. ¢1385 Cnaucer £. G. IW. Pro}. 296 [They] songen 
with o vois. ¢1386 — Afercés, 7.91 They moste nedes lyne 
in vnitee O flessh they been. c1420 Avow. Arth, xxxix, 
‘Thenne sex ar atte on assente. 1526 Tinoa.e Afadd, xix. § 
They twane shalbe won flese, 1568 Grarton Chron. Jl. 112 
The’ chiefe Lordes .. ns it were in a fury cryed with one 
voyce, By the blood of God. 17xg Watts Logict. iv. 81 
We join simple ideas to make one complex one. 1849 
Macautay /ftsé. Eng. vi. LH. 16 One cry of grief and rage 
rose from the whole of Protestant Europe. 1851 [see 8 a]. 
abs Jowett Plato (ed. 2) L. 196 All of them with one voice 
vehemently assented, : i 

b. pred. (esp. = united in marriage), 

1sg0_L. Liovu Dial! Daies - The victory. of this 
titmphant King did much exceed all their victories being 
made one. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. as? 7 We have been 
both one these two Months. 1820 Lanpor Herofc fdylis, 
Thrasymedes & Ennoe 96 He spake; and on the morrow 
were one. ee. , 

li. One in continuity; the same in all parts, at 
all times, or in all circnmstances; uniformly the 


same; one and the same. 

aizzg Ancr. KR. 6 For_pi heo is ener on & schal_beon, 
widute monglinge & widnte channgunge. ¢1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 458 t ever stond styll in won dygre. a 1445 
Cursor &f, 1024 {Trin.) In oon elde shal he ever be fast. 
1568 Grarton Chron, 11.155 But the weight of the ounce 
‘Troy, .. continned alwayes one. 4 3598 H. Souti Serw. 
(ed. Tegg) 1. 169 Month after month he is all one, 1656 
Srancey @fisé, Pailos. v. (1701) 162/1 Nothing is one, con- 
stant, nor the same, becanse all things are in continual 
alteration and fluxion. 1744 Bernetey Siris § 344 God 
remains fur ever one and the same. 1869 M. Pattison 
Sernt, (1885) 188 Existence is one and uniform tbroughout 
the cognoscible. é . 

12. One in relation to two or more things or 
persons; one in substance; identical; the same. 
One with, forming part of one whole with, 

cxooo Eurric Hon. 1. 284 Hi ealle habbad an gecynd, 
and ane godcundnysse, and ane edwiste f[etc.]. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hon 91 Hi alle hefden ane heorte and ane oe 
araag Ancr. K. 6 Alle ne muwe nout holden one riwle. 
1382 Wvciir Eph. iv. 5 O Lord, o feith, o baptym, o God 
and fadir of alle. ax425 Cursor Al. 4246 (Trin.) Putifar .. 
held loseph in menskeful lore bei her layes oon not wore, 
1ssz BE. Com. Prayer Communion, We be one with Christ, 
& Christ with vs. 163a Litucow 7rav, vit. 353 Their 
breaches and stockings being all one. 1697 Drvoen Virg. 
Georg. w. 226 Beneath one Law they live, And with one 
Common Stock their Traffick drive. 1799 Aled. Frail. 1. 
170 The different earths ..are modifications of one and the 


' same simple substance, the basis of earth. 1822 SHELLEY 
| Adonais xiii, He is made one with Nature. 1848 R. W. 


Hatton Rew, & Punishin. vii. (1853) 323 The nutbor of 
nature rnd Christianity is one. ‘ 

13. One in kind ; the same in quality or nature. 

Formerly used also with £/ 5d 

@1300 Cursor Af, 18845 (Cott.) Berd and hefd of a [x 7 
an, on] heu ware. 3377 Lanct. P. P27. B. ut. 237 ‘Tho pat 
entren of o colour, And of on wille. ¢ 12386 Cuaucer Ants 
#. 154 Bothe in oon Armes wroght ful richely. a 1450 Aunt, 
de ta Totr (1868) 161 It berithe no force to do ille as for to 
do welle, alle passitheand vnder one thanke. 1526 TinDALE 
2 Cor. xiii. 1x Be of one mynde. 1549 Latimer sth Sern, 
bef, dw, VI (Arb.) 149 They are all one apples T warrante 
you Syr. 1868 Locrver Elem, Astron. ii (1879) 56 All 
the planets revolve round the sun in one direction. i 

b. predicatively, The same; the same thing. 


Often strengthened by a//: see Aun C. 5. 


ONE. 


Wryette Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 26 It fs al oon to seie | (1821) 46 Knoweth anyemanne anye place wherein it islawfull + 


61380 
pat lect goodis ben pus sacrid. ¢x420 allad. on d/usb, 
1x, 204 This Aust and May in houris lengthe are oon. ¢1430 
Pilger. £3ef Manhode i. xlix. (1869) 29 For j seyd not in alle 
places, but in alle times; and pat is not con. 1584 R. 
Seot Jtscou Witcher. v. ix. (1886) 87 It |witchcraft] is all 
one with rebellion. 163: R. Bowron Com. Aff. Conse. 
vi. (1635) 36 All is One to Him, to make an Angell, or an 
Ant. ¢1670 Hopses Dial, Coum. Laws 50 Which is also 
one as if he were Judge himself. 1816 J. Witsox City of 
f'lague i. iv. 371 All names are one to me. 1861 Dasent 
Story Burnt Njal 11. 402 Silver by tale and silver by 
weight was all one. 

14. One in mind, feeling, intention, or bearing ; 
in unison, harmoniots; at one. 

¢1330 R. Braunne CAvon. (1810) 24 At haly kirke’s fayth 
alle on were bobe. 1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. 10° 212 
Rimes and poyses, whiche purported the Frenche kynz 
and the erle of Warwicke wer alone. 1715-20 Porn Odyss. 
mt, 155 Thy sire and I were one; nor varied aught In public 
sentence or in private thought. 1802 Camrpet. Lechiel’s 
Warning 42 Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
one! 1804 Pitt in G. Aose's Diaries (1860) 11.97 Addington 
and I are one again. 1850 Texnyson /a J/ent, exxii, In all 
her motion one with law. 

IV. Ina particnlarizing or partitive sense. 

15. One from amongst others, one of a number or 
of several; a particular, an individual, a. aftrid, 

One day, on a particular day in the past; on some un- 
defined day in the future; sce Day 7b. 

892 O. A. Chron. Deer stent tang leomaof, hwilum on ane 
healfe, hwilum on wlee healfe. «1300 Cursor .V/. 10180 In 
thrin his godes did he dele, pat godd had lent him of his 
lane; To pour part pan gaf he ane. 61386 Craucer 
Franki, T. 204 Oon of the beste farynge man on lyue. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1.83 In oo contray of Vnde. 
©1425 Sever Sag. (P.) 2807 As he rode in the londe O day 
a toun he fande. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Jour K ij, [Hel] 
sayd to his moder that one tyme shold come. ¢1489 — 
Sounes af Ayton x. 272 But of all Fraunce I ata one of the 
best & truest Knyght that be in it. a 1gq8 Haut CAron., 
fidw, 1 V 233 One day there entered into the towne .. ix 
M. Englishmen. 1588 J. Upate Diotrephes (Arb.) 5,1 hope 
to see them one day all put downe. 15947. B. La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad. 1". 230 One-while we weep, and sodainly we 
langh againe. r692 E. Wacker /epictetus’ Mor, xxxiv, One 
‘nile your Hand you'll try In Wrestling. 1749‘ R. Goapsy’ 
Carew (ed. 2) 214 Being feasting one Night with several of 
his Subjects. 1785 Burns Addr, to Deil vii, Ac dreary, 
windy, winter night. 1856 Froune /ffst. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 
17 Such is one aspect of these old arrangements. 

b. ahsolutely with of; formerly with gen. pl., 
as dive du, one of us; rarely without either, as in 
to make one, to form one of a company. 

875 O. £. Chron, fElfred cyning..hiera an eee: C1000 
Ags. Gosp, Luke xv. 4 3if fe for-lyst an of pam. ¢1r75, 
Lamb, Hou, 21 Pah wre an_heofde idon eower alre sunne. 
e1a00 7 rin. Colt. Hom, 2g On of bo was ysaie be prophete, 
@1300 Crrror Al. 19509 Philip, bat was o dekens an, be 
neiest fra steuen was slan. 1340 Ayevé. 129 Be enne of his 
angles, 1485 Nottingham Rec. 11. 233 John Wylliamson, 
oon of the Chaumberleyns, + Parke tr. Mendosa's 
fist. Chine 399 Euerie one of them are bound to giue the 
king to eate. rg98 Suaks. Merry HW. on. iii. 48 If T sce a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one. 1653 Hotckorr 
Procopius 11. 40 He killed on of their best men, and routed 
the rest. 1686 tr. Agiatis or Cr. Wears Lacedemonians 26 
One of his Friends came and proposed to him, to make one 
atn Feast. 1795 Gentd. Mag. July 581/2 Irony .. is one of 
those edged tools which require skilful handling. 1855 
Macautay ffist, Eng. xii, H1. 204 One of the wealthiest 
Roman Catholics in the kingdom. 

16. In antithesis to ove in the sense of ‘another’. 

ce 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 4 Preo eardung-stowa, pe ane, 
moyse ane & helie ane. ¢1330 Arth. & AMeri. 2670 Tht 
child warth the neblest man Of al this world an for an 
cxsés R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 5 All Master Cart- 
wrights arguments falleth from one to one, till it come to 
nothiog at all. 1599 Sitaks. Aluch Ado 0. iii. 66 One foote 
in sea, and one on shore. 1628 Hospes TAweyd. (1822) 25 
‘The Coreyreans.. were divided into three commands under 
the three commanders one under one. ¢1700 Apoison fo 
the King 28 One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds. 1736 
Gray Statins t. 12 Of Pisa one, and one from Ephyre. 

b. Phrase. One by one (also one after one), 
formerty one aitd one, by one and one: = One after 
another, one at a time, singly, 

arxooe Sal. & Sat. 385 Ac sceal on gebyrd faran an efter 
anum, creo Sax. Leechd. 1.76 Ete .. anne and anne. 
erage Hali Meid. 25 Mon..nimed an after an. c1age Gen. 
§ #2x. 2323 He gan hem ransaken on and on, 1398 ‘TeEvisa 
Barth, De P. Ro xvi ix, (MS. Bodl.) If, 250/2 Now3t..alle 
atte ones but one and one. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, xxvii. 325 
‘Yhe tayles that be can till vs shaw, By oone and con. 
arg48 Hart Chron, Hen. VIET 140, 1 will examyne you 
one by one my self. 1975-85 Asr. Saxnys Sern. (Parker 
Soc.) 206 Reckon them up by one and one. 1607 Manknast 
Caval. t, (3617) 78 So must you vse the rest one after one. 
1ga3_ Cuambers tr. Le Clere's Freat, Archit, 1. 34 The 
Columns must only stand one by one. 1742 Youne We. #4. 
vil. 133 Its little Joys go ont by One and One. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xii, by one, and one, the bolts full casy 
slide. 1845 Wornsw. Love dies bleeding 32 One after one 
submitting to their doom. 1865 Kitnastey ercward v, She 
pledged one by one each of the guests. © 

17. In antithesis to ANotHER, OTHER, others: 
with or without sd. following. One aud another, 

more than one, two or more in succession. 

a 1000 Ca#dnron's Satan 26 An wfter odrum in pet atole 


scref. cro0o [see 18]. a1300 Cursor Af, 2409 Sai pou far- 
pi til an and ober [7rin. to cone & oper] Pou art my sister 


and i pi brober. c1315 Suorenam 1. 633 (p. 24) Watiac per 
hys a g yked, An ober to onder-stonde. ¢1380 Wvetir 
Sernt. Sel. Wks. 1. 28 Oon elde axip o manere of lyvynge and 


anopir anobir, td Caxton Fadles of sop w. vi, The 
boc! ve vit l one after another, 1523 More Rich. #// 
OL, * 
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one manne to dooe another wrong? 1674 N. Fatnrax Aulk 
& Seév. 100 All stirrings one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies. 1721 Apuison Spect. Na. 34 97 
‘Faken away from me, by one or other of the Club. “1949 
Fiecpinc Your Foues vu. vii, What's one man’s meat is 
another man's poison. 1871 Besant & Rict Ready Money 
Mortiboy i, W one catches another's eye. J/od, 1 have 
heard it from one and another during the week. 

b. One with another: + a) (also one and an- 
other), Together (obs, or arch). (6) One taken with 
another so as to deduce an average ; on the average. 

1429 Nollsof Parlt. IV. 360/1 Oone yere with anothyr. 1496 
Naval Ace. Hen. VIE (1896) 183 1) mo .. price oon with 
another—ix!, 1535 Coverpae J's, xiv coy 2Hye& 
lowe, riche & povore, one with another. c1gg0 Decay of 
ding, by Shepe (ET. S.) 101 For euery towne and vyliage, 
take them one with an other throughout all,—there in 
one plowe decayed. 1868 Grarton Chen. IL. 278 When 
all the Scottes were assembled, they were one and other 
fiftie thousand fightyng men. 1613 Jackson Creed i. xxii. 
§ 4 Of which the Heathen, one and other, were altogether 
ignorant, 1652 Ean. Mox. tr. Beativegiia's Hist. Relat, 
15 They contribute one year with another eight millions of 
Florins, for the service of their generall union. @ 1687 
Petry fol, Arith. (1690) 76 Vhe same .. Persons do spend 
one with another about 184 per diem. @1774 Gotnso. Suits 
we Philos. (1776) W094 Vhe mercury... in the tube will 
sink down to about twenty-nine inches and an half, one time 
with another. 1809 R. Laxcrorn Jutrod. Frade 123, 35 
bales of silk, weighing one with another 2 ewt. 3. qr. 19 1b. 

18. Of two things, now usually, the one ... the 
other (rarely in poetry without ¢4e\. Zhe one and 


the other = hoth (= FY. fun ef l'autre). 

IOK, had only da. .dJer, but the article is found prefixed 
bef. 1200, of which the neuter Ja? du. Jet Jer, retaining the 
final -¢ in combination, became the reg, ME. for all genders, 
as Jat or Jet an one}. pat or Jet oper, commonly divided 
the tan (ta, tone, to) .. the tothes, still preserved dialectally, 
either iu full or as fore (fane).. tother. In course of the 
16th c. the one... the other, had lecome the literary form. 
Phe one (thet o, thet ex) = one of the two, L. afer, is also 
used when (de other is not expressed. See also Toxr, 
‘Totner.] 

le 1000 les. Gosp. Luke xvii. 36 Twezen beod zt icere: 
an bid genumen, sper bid kefed.] c1tzs Lawrd, dfour.8: 
Pe an is aquenched .. and be oder is aquenched al buten 
agnast. crz0g Lay, 3881 Pe an sloh bene odren (¢ 1275 .Vc 
pe on sloh ban ober]. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 92 Muchedel 
of engelond be on half al bi weste. a@1300 Cursor JV. 
3928 On pe ta [v.27 pat a, pe to] side o flum jordan. 1340 
Ayeud. 119 Pe on ine pe on and pe oper ine be oper. 1387 
Treviss /igden (Rolls) VI1. 101 On pe to side and be oper. 
3388 Wyen Luke xvii. 35 The toon shal be takun, and the 
tother left. 1535 Covervate Prom, xxx.15 Ve one is called, 
fetch hither: the other bringe hither, 1594 Hooker £ecé. 
Pol, mu. viii. §10 Unless Gad's Reid strengthened 
both the one and the other's doctrine. 1599 Porter Augry 
Wom, Aéingd. in Hazl. Dedstey VIL. 378, | could please 
tone, But it 1s hard when there is two toone. 31622 Maune 
tr. Ademan's Guzman TAL. +. 94 Reasonable men, both 
vone and other. 1697 Drvpen Ving. Georg, Ww. 138 One 
Monarch wears an honest open Face;.. ‘That other looks 
like Nature in Disgrace. 1742 Ricuarnson /’emela ld 
193 A litle awkward Piece of One-and-t‘other. a1774 
Gorosm, //fst. Greece 1, 386 Both the one and the other of 
us equally injure justice and religion. 1816 Scort A xtig. 
xxvii, My lord cares as little about the tane as the tother. 

b. When ¢he one and the other refer severally to 
two things previously named, they are by some 
taken as equivalent to ¢he former and the latter, 
by others as =¢he /alter and the former. 

The first of these appears to be the earlier and natural 
use; it is also that observed in Fr. and Ger.: see G. Duvivier 
Gramm, des Grain, ed. 1842, 1. 410; Grimm s.v. dader 
308 The second is probably suggested by the Lat. use of 
Ate and tlle, or Eng. this and that. 

erzz0 Cast, Loue 631 A child... pat preo ffeet and pbreo 
honden beere, And anober .. bat hedde ffoot or Hond for- 
lore..Pe on hedde kuynde oner mep And pat ober to luyte. 
3460 Bk. Quintessence 9 Pe maistrie of departynge of guld 
fro siluir .. Whanne 3e wole drawe pe toon Ss pat opir. 1529 
More Dyaloge ut. i, Wks. 206. 154g Latimer 4f Sern, 
bef. Edw, V} (Arb. 120 The fyrste manne .. denied the 
matter vtterly. The seconde ielowe +. acknoweleged the 
fault...Dhe one denyed the matter, and the tother confessed 
it, 31594 Hooker eed. Pol. ut. vill. § 13 In the presence of 
Festus a Roman, and of King Agrippa a Jew, St Paul 
omitting the one, who neither knew the Jews’ religion nor 
the books. .speaketh unto the other of things foreshewed by 
Moses and the Prophets. 1599 Suaks. /ass. Miler. 106 1 
music and sweet poetry agree,. Then must the love be great 
"twixt thee and me, Because thou lovest the one, and I the 
other. 1625 Bacon £ss., Building (Arb.} 549 A Side for 
the Banquet .. and a Side for the Houshold; ‘The One for 
Feasts and Triumphs, the Other for Dwelling. 1668 11. 
More Drv, Dial, nu, xx. (1713) 151 Betwixt the Isopleuron 
and Scalenum, not so ordinate a Figure as the onc, nor so 
inordinate as the other. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. Wi 
viii. §  (R.) Our simple ideas have all abstract as well as 
concrete names; the one whereof is a substantive, the other 
an adjective, as whiteness, white. 1746 W. Hoxstey Food 
a7 8) I]. rox. sie ae fist. Eng. 1. 349 The death 
to} Jona and the abdication of Lewis.. The one was brought 
about hy accident, snd the other by the prudence .. of the 
earl of Pembroke. 

1573 L. Liovp Marrow of dist. (1653) 247 Sampson and 
Hercules .. the one prostrated his. Chub at Deianiraes foot, 
the other committed his strength to the beauty of Delilah, 
1606 G. Wlooncockr] //ist. Justine 1.6 The women were 
accounted nothing inferior to the men, For as the one 
founded the Empires of the Persians and Bactrians, so the 
other errected the souerainty of the Amazons, 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 695. 1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers Oracle 
cevili, (1694) 181 Some die because they feel, and others live 
because they feel not. So that the one are fools becanse 
they die not of feeling, and the others because they die 
of it, 3790 Euaxe Fr, Rev. 117 The nobility and the 
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clergy, the one by profession, the other by patronage, kept 
learning in existence. 1886 Farrnarrs Crty of God ww. iii. 
356 Where the exchange and the cathedral stand together, 
the one for admiration, the other for business, 

19. Aeciprocally, of wo or more: one another 
(formerly, of two, ove... ofher, and the one... 
the other, one being grammatical subject, and 
another object: they met one another, they spoke 
one to another, now usually fo one another (in 
16-17th c. also ¢o one the other), in which the 
grammatical relation is lost sight of, and ove 
another becomes a kind of reflexive pron., having 
like these, the object. and possess. (ove another's, 
but no nominative case. (Cf cach other, Eacit 5.) 

1340 Ayend, 115 We ssolle ech louye oper, and nazt hatic, 
ne barrai mid wrong on pe oper. a@1zqgo Mince 186 These 
schule nener on wedde other. ¢ 1450 JMerdin vit. 113 Hee 
gonne for to iape oon to another, 1483 Caxton G. de Ae 
four D viij, That they may be enamoured one of other. 
1506 in Wear, Jfen. 1°74 (Kolls) 286 So they intersaluted the 
oue the other and departed. 1g26 Tinpare Sota xiii. 35 
Vf ye shall haue loue won to ancther, 1548 Forrest Jas. 
Peesye svii. 54h, Wone then labored another touerthrowe. 
1587 Goupinc De Vernay xiv. 203 Without anoying the one 
the other, 1597 J. Kine Que Youas (1618) 122 We should spare 
one the others life. 16127 Morvson ffm. i. to7 Neither .. 
can we..often heare one fromanother. 1632 Liricow /raz, 
v.2c4 We off fell une over another, 2660 Barrow Auclid 1. 
Ax. & Things which agree together, are equal one to the 
other, 1745 PB. Tnomas Foud. ciusen's Vay. yo Vhey are no 
more one like another than an Apple is like an Oyster. 

1526 “linpare Avs, aii 5 Se we beyoge inany are one 
body in Christ: and every man .. one anothers members. 
Jbid. xiii. 8 Owe no thinge to eny maa; but ta love 
one another | Wvertr, lone to gidre}, 1g90 Lopun Aosalina 
iCassell) 134 They strained one another's hand. 1398 
Grennwey Sactlus. Gerimanéa i. (1622! 258 By niutual fexr 
of one the other. 1652 Frencn foo 454. Sfa in. 6 Mlements 
--mutually dsmsmatable into une the other. 1657 R. Licos 
Barbados (1673) 68 The Horses .. struck at ene another. 
1675 Hornts ¢ dyes, (1677) 100 ‘Vhe horrid winds..toss'd me 
into one anothers hand. 1698 Wastey in Lett. Let. Ven 
(Camden) 257 We never saw one another before. xg11 
Appton Spot No. 50 %4 These tuo were great Enemies 
to one another. agar Bevcrse /éd. No, 161 23 Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Meads. 1885 
wtet 48.& 49 Vict co 54 $ 14 Churches..within four miles of 
one another. 

Vi. dndefinite pronoun with genitive one's). 

20. A person or being whose identity is left un- 
defined ; some one, a certain one, an individual, a 
person (L. gazdam). A following prononn referring 
lo exe is in the 3rd pers. sing, as ‘One showed 
himself to his townsmnen, who derided him’. 

In this sense eae has the stress of an independent word, 
which distinguishes it from the next. 

ta. sinply = A person; some one. arch. or Os. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5864 As me bim drinke tok, on was 
prest ynou, & born is wombe smot a knif. 1382 Wyeur 
John xviii. 39 Tt is accustom to sou that I delyuer oon to 
jou in pask. e¢xqoo Destr. Pray 8590 ‘ Achilles be choise 
kyng', oon chaunsit tosay.  ¢1q25 Lava. Assembly of Gods 
542 Oon to Pluto roode, And told hym how Eolus was in hys 
daungere. a 1548 ThattChrou,, Rick. //7 26 Thenone branght 
hymacup with wine. 1607 Torsenn four’ Beasts (1658) 
145 A mad dog had suddenly tore in pieces a garment about 
ones body. @ 2649 Wintunrop Mew ag, (1853) 1. 210 This 
month one went by land to Connecticut, and returned safe, 
1759 R. Brown Compl, Farmer 118 One in the Hundreds 
of Essex made a great improvement. 

b. Defined by a sb. in apposition. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls! 197 Pe eastel of cary] held on willam 
louel. 1416 Plampton Corr. p. xiv, An John of Lawe, chap. 
man, sold unto Richard Clerk Jete.|. 1484 Surtees Mise. 
(1888) 42 Ve iijde daye of Decembre, came con Thomas Wat- 
son. 3821 Fisner Ser. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 312 Oon 
Martyn luther a frere, 1526 Vinpark dicts xxv. 19 Certayne 
questions .. off their awne supersticiun, and of one Tesus 
which was ded [1388 Wyctir, of oon Tesu deed], whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. r6g2 Wasnincion tr. A/tltou's Def. 
Pop. Wks. 1738 1. soo After his death they rebell'd again, 
and created one ‘Tachus King. 1772 H. Warrote Last 
Fruls, (1839) I. 2 Wilkes published an answer to one 
Stephens and others, who had attacked bim. 1885 G. Den. 
MAN in Law Times Rep. LIL 4968/2 He died in 1859, 
leaving the property in question to one Ann Duncan. 

ce. Defined by a clause or phrase. (When refer- 
ring to God, written Ove.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 4085 Some clerkes says pat an 
sal come Pat sal hald pe empire of Rome. ¢1384 Cuavcer 
#1, Fame WW. 54 Ryght in the same vois and stevene That 
vseth oon I koude nevene. 1447 Bokennam Seyatys Introd. 
(Roxb) 6 The... besy preyere Of oon whom | love wyth 
herte entere. rsgo Patscr. 2409/2 One that spyttetb moche, 
crachart, fbid., One of affinite, afin. 15y7 Cransun Let, 
to Cronrweld in Mise. Writ. (Parker Soc.. IL. 336 One named 
Dale (whom also | knew in Cambridge). @1548 Haut 
Chron., Edw. [V 210 b, One to whome the common welthe 
was much beholden. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 1b, 
It semeth better, to create one of our owne nation that is fit 
for it, 1604 Suaxs. O24. V. ii. 344 Onc that lou'd not wisely, 
but too well. 1654-66 Eart Onrery Sarthe. (1676) 164, 1 
will accompany my ruine with ones, whose loss you will 
deplore. 1741-2 Gray He 88 One Who had such liberal 

ower to give. 2825 Scorr Betrothed iii, The first time that 
Tae heard one with a beard .. avouch himself a coward. 
1833 ‘lexnyson Way Queen Concl. v, Now, tho’ my lamp 
was lighted late, there’s One will let me in. 1836 J. ANstice 
Hyun,*O Lord, how happy thould we bei, And feel at 
heart that One above, . Is working for the best. 3871 
Moatey Cartyle in Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. (1878) 198 Mr. Carlyle 
is as one who does not hear the question. 

21, Any one of everybody; any one whatever ; 
including (and in later language often specially 
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meaning) the speaker himself; ‘you, or I, or any 
one’; a person, a man; we, you, people, they 
(= OE. man, ME. me, G. man, F. 01). Poss. 
one’s, obj. one, reflexively ONESELF (formerly one's 
se/f); but for these the third person pronouns /is, 
him, himself were formerly usual, and are still 
sometimes used; thus, ‘If one showed oneself 
(himself) to one’s (his) townsmen, they would 
know one. (The pl. prons. their, them, thent- 
selves, were formerly in general use on account of 
their indefiniteness of gender, but this is now con- 
sidered ungrammatical.) In this sense ove is quite 
toneless (wan), proclitie or enclitic. 

1477 Kart. Revers (Caxton) Dictes 57 He herde a man say 
that one was surer in keping his tunge, than in moche spek- 
ing, for in mocbe langage one may lightly erre. 1530 Pacsar, 
586/1, I holde, as a sycknesse holdeth one. 1587 GoLpixG 
De Mornay iv. 44 It is one thing to change ones self, and 
another thing to will that there should be a change. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. §& Ful. tive gg Why, may one aske? 160 
Hieron Jés. 1, 156 When on climeth a high tower or hill, 
the higher he doth monnt, the lesse doth euery thing appeare 
which is below him. 1613 Purcnas Prlerimage (1614) 748 
Their wings are no bigger than halfe ones hand, a 1648 Sta 
K. Dicey Priv, Aes, (1827) 239 ‘To whom one giveth love, 
one giveth also their will and their whole self. /dfd. 255 
Hereby one may take to themselves a lesson. 1650 Fart 
Mowsn. tr. Seaasdt’s Van bec. Guilty 353 lf one propose any 
other end unto himself. 1652 J. Wricat tr. Cams’ Nat. 
Parado.c wt, 60 At the first falling one’s sure to break his neck. 
1693 Every De la Quint. Compl. Gard, V1. 38, T break them 
off immediately, which is done with ease..in drawing them 
towards one. 1794 Pacey £vid. (1825) 11. 278 It is not what 
one would haveexpected. 1834 L. Rirewze Jane. dy Seine 
192 One's brothers and sisters are a part of one’s self. 1865 
M. Arnoto £'ss. Crit. Pref, 9 One cannot be always study- 
ing one’s works. 1886 W. W. Story “iasunctia 31 One 
must do what his own nature prescribes. 

VI. Pronominal or snbstantival form of a, az. 
(With pl. oves.) 

22. An absolute form of a, to avoid repetition of 
asb.: A person or thing of the kind already men- 
tioned ; as ‘I lose a neighbour and you gain one’, 
“Tle rents a house, but [ own one’. 

Formerly, exe at the end of a clause or sentence was 
pleonastic or emphatic. 

[1297 R. Grove, (Rol!s) 4o5 A wonder maister he was on. 
1330 R. Bauxne Chron. (1810) 24 A gode Clerk was he one, 
1386 Craccer Ant.'s 7.956 For in my tyme a seruant was 
Toon.) ¢14g0 Vork Alyst, xxvii. 170 Loke pat 3e haue 
swerdis ilkone, And whoso hanes non 300 by-twene, Shall 
selle his cote and bye hym one. [c 1440 /fomydon 872 Asory 
woman was she one.] 1611 Distr Aon, ii, 28 For he is not 
a Tew which is one outwardly;.. But he is a lew which is 
one inwardly. 1863 Fr. A. Kemece Resid. in Georgia 16 
The latter subject ts..one sufficiently interesting in itself, 
Mod, [ have forgotten an umbrella, and shall be sure to 
want one; I think 1 must buy one. You need not; I can 
fend you one for the time. : P 

23. Added after demonstrative and pronominal 
adjs., as the, this, that, yor; any, each, every, 
many \a), other, such (a), what (a), whal hind of 
(a), which, and (in certain phrases) after @; also 
after ordinary adjs. preceded by any of these or (in 
plural) alone; in the sense of A thing or person, pl. 


things or persons, of the kind in question. 

The addition of one or ones often serves as a definition of 
number: cf.‘ Which do you choose?‘ with ‘Which one do 
you choose?’ ‘Which ones do you choose? ‘; ‘the good one, 
the good ones’=F. Ze dun, des dons. Afier a or the, one has 
weak stress; after the other words, it is enclitic @i'siwen, 
datywon, dgu'dywen, dF Iv'lwyn), As this use began be- 
fore one took the initial w, the fatter is in dialect or collo- 
quial speech often omitted, a good ‘un, big "uns, etc. 

971 Llickl, Hom. 127 EL eghwyleum anum bara hongap 
leohtfeet. ¢ xzz5 Enerichon[sce Every 10h]. ¢rzg0 Enerilc 
on [ibid]. 13.. Seaya Sages (W.) 3035 The knight gat 
masons many ane, €1430 Syr Prva. 1449 Lordus come, 
as they hett, Many oon stowte and gay. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 41 ‘To Will4m Sennowe oon of my short gownys, 
a godd oon wiche as is convenient for hym. 1§87 Gotptnc 
De Mornay ix. 11g Let vs see what manera ones they he. 
1598 B, Jonson £v, Afan in Hunt um. ii, Ne‘er a one to be 
found. 1605 Suaks. Afacd, m1. iv. 131 There's not a one of 
them but in his house 1 keepea Sernant Feed. 1640 Lo. 
Dicay in Rushw, //fst, Cold, 11.(1692) 1.146 Theconcentring 
ofall the Royal Lines in his Person, as undisputable as any 
Mathematical ones in Euclid. 1665 Bovie Occas. Ref. Disc. 
iv. iv. (1848) 68 The Author aims at good things, thongh he 
does not yet perform great ones. 1736 Buttra dual, it. 
viii. 399 The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones. 1741 Watts Jiprov. Afind bh Vv. § 7 There is nevec 
aone of them. a@1864 Tennyson Poet's Song 14 The 
nightingale thought, ‘1 have sung many scree Put never 
n one so gay,’ 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, 11. App. 604 
There is no reason to think that the pilgrimage was other 
than a self-imposed one. 1875 Matne //ist. /ast. xii. 342 
The examination of new materials and the re-examination 
of oldones, fod. The ones yon mention. The one in the 
glass. ‘That one on the table. This one will do. 

24, After pronominal and other adjs., without 
contextual reference: = Person, body, persons; as 
in any one, every one, many a one, some one, such 
a one; little ones, the [oly One, the Evil One, etc. 
See further under these words, 

¢ 1225 Everichon (see Every soc]. a1300 Cursor AM. 17994 
{Gott.) Quat es be? bat sua mightful ane? [7 yiz. What is 
he pat so my3ty on?] ¢1386 Cuaucea Wife's Prot. 606, 1 
was a lusty oon [v. ». on], And faire and riche, and yonge. 
@ 1425 Cursor M.23720(Tr.) Dame fortune turnep hir whele 
anoon pat castep doun mony on. 1426 Lys, De Guil. Pilger. 
398/14767, I sawh an old on, ful hydous. 1§26 TinpaLe 


“wonnes to drinke, a cuppe of colde water. 
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Matt x. 42 Whosoever shall geve vnto won of these lytle 
is6o Biste 
(Genev.) Ruth iv. 1 He sayd, Ho, such one [1611 such a 
one], come, sit downe here. 1580 Sipney Psadus in. i, 
How many ones there be That all against poor me Their 
numerous strength redouble. 1616 Beaum. & Fu. Scornfil 
Lady i. ii, This makes you not a Baron, but a bare one. 
1665 Mantey Grotius' Low C. Warres 3 The Consultations 
of the great Ones and Governonrs. 1766 in MWagsorn's 
Cricket Scores \1899) 61 The knowing ones were taken in. 
1805 Wonosw. Haggouer 1. 115 The evil One is left behind. 
1857 Hucues Yom Brown w, i. (3871) 212 Come along, 
young’un, 31866 CaruyLte Juang. Addr. 173 And so they 
gathered together, these speaking ones. 

+ VII. Various obsolete uses. 

+25. =the indef. article,a,az. a. In the rath 
and 13th centuries, while the forms of the numeral 
andof the indefinitearticle were being differentiated, 
the former were sometimes used in the weakened 
sense of the latter. b. Northern writers who used 
the native ave both as numeral and indef. art. (see 
ANE) occasionally anglicized it as ove in the latter 
sense also. Ods. 

In quot. ¢ 1420, 07 is distinct from the numeral, which in 
this text is tor, 

¢ 1000 Evrric //om, I. 38 An engel bodade bam hyrdum 
ps heofonlican cyninges acennednysse. 10... AELERic Gent. 
vii 1g Wyre be no enne arc. a@irzs Cott. Viom, 223 He 
seworhte of pane ribbe ana wifinan. c1175 Lawitd. (70m, 
93 Eontas walden areran ane burnh and anne stepel. ¢1z00 
Trin, Colt. fom. 31 Do cam on angel of heuene to hem, 
and stod bisides hem. ¢ 1200 Ormix 3364 Je shulenn finn- 
denn wnne child, ¢1200 Joral Ode 348 (Trin.) purh’ one 
godelease wude to one hare felde. ¢1a05 Lay. roszq4 Ich 
zm ennes cnihtes sune [ce 1275 on corles sone]. arrg0 Ozwl 
& Night. 14 In one harne oF one breche. 13. 4. FE. Addit. 
2 AL g Milas! [ leste hyr in on erbere! ¢1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 567 OF on myracule now 1 chulle 3ow tell, @ 1425 
Cursor Mf. 11531 (Trin.) He made oon ordinaunce in hije. 
1gtq Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 111 My sayde lorde 
was oon faytheful man. 15§2 Lyxpesay J/onerche 3961 
Wes neuer sene sic one multytude. 

+26. One (like other numerals) was formerly 
used with superlatives, as ‘one the fairest toun’ 

=‘a town, the fairest one’, ‘the one fairest town’, 

c 1000 -Evenic Ered. xxxii. 21 Pis folc. haefp geworht ane 
pa mastan synne and gode pa lapustan. ¢ 1330 R, Bauxxe 
Chron, (1810) 272 On pe fairest toun pat was in his ponste. 
€1386 Cuavcer Frankl, 7.6 She was oon the faireste vnder 
sonne. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vit. xxvi. (1588) 18 Which 
through Affrik was one yt best knight. ¢1460 FortTescve 
elds. & Lint Mon. iit. (1885) 114 Vet dwellyn thai in on the 
most fertile reaume of the worlde. 161 SHaxs. Cyad. 3. vi. 
165 He is one The truest manner’d. 1613 — //en, 771 
iv. 48 Ferdinand My Father,..was reckon'd one The wisest 
Prince, that there had reign’d. . 

tb. Of one, of ane, after a superlative or its 
equivalent, =‘ of all’; after a positive = of special 
excellence, specially. Se. Obs. Cf. ON, e¢nna 
mesir greatest of ones, i.e. of all.) 

1375 Barnovn Sruceiv, 74 The starkest man of ane. Zdéd. 
v..527 He that he trowit mast of ane. ¢1470 HENRySON 
Blady Serk 18 A fowll gyane of ane. ¢1475 Nau Cotlear 
576 in ane Rob him arrayit, richest of ane. 14... Tale of 
Five Beasts 312 in Laing's Axe. Poet. Scotl., The riallest of 
one. 1513 Dovcias .# ness xt. vi. 100 The gret Agamemnon, 
..cheif ledar of on. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. |. 35387 Of 
Norrowa ane grit nabill of one.  /éid. 1. 353799 Ane fair 
castell of one. 1552 Lyxoesay Wonarche 1627 Nemrod.. 
Quhilk wes the Principall man of one. " 

+27. As predicate or complement following sb. 
or pron.: = Alone (L. softs). Obs. 

Snbseq. strengthened by a/?, and now written in combina- 
tion with it Atoxg, Often extended to two or more: the 
and she were one’ i.e. alone. 

Beowulf 182 Nemne feanm anum. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, 
II. 178 gif of pare wambe anre pa yfelan wactan cumen. 
e117§ Lams, fom. 111 Pu ane ne brukest naut pinra welena, 
¢ 1205 Lav. 23880 Pa kinges tweien ane ber wuneden. azras 
Ancr. Ky 92 3if heo nis muchel one. fda. 160 Pene 
Louerd of heouene, pet halt up al bene world mid his ones 
{v. r, anres] mihte, 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9448 Pere bigan 
a niwe bataile al vpe pe king one. a1 &. £. Psalter 
1. 6 To be an sinned 1 mare. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1415 
Non knew here cunseile but bei pre one. 1388 Wycir /sa. 
li. 2 V clepide hym oon, xggx Rosinson tr. Wore’s Ulop. 
Meter 4 verses 2b, 1 one of all other.. Hane shaped for man 
a philosophical citie. 

+b. Single, unmartied. Qdés. 

1386 Cuaucen IWife's (rol. 66 Men may conseille a 
womman to been oon, Bot conseillyng is nat comandement. 

toe. Esp. after /eave, et: ef. let alone. Obs. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvi. 32 Dat xe forleton me anne, 
and ic neeom ana. 21300 Cursor Jf. 14099 (Cott.}, 1 am 
left an [777n. one] to serue yow. 13.. Guy War, (A.) 
525 Pe leches gon and lete Gijone. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kat 
2118 Gonde syr Gawayn, let pe gome one. 

td. After pronouns,almost = self, selves. ILence, 
after the analogy of my-, thy-self, our-, your-selves, 
northern writers used mzfne, thine, our, your ane, 
(midl. one). Cf. mod. Se. my “Jane, our lanes, and 
see ALONE, Lone, Oés. 

¢ 1200 Onmin 1079 Whann be shollde ganngenn inn .. a33 
him sellfhimm ane, azazg Fuliana 31 As ha prinne wes 
i beosternesse hire ane. @ 1300 Cursor M. 630 (Cott.) Of 
pat rib he mad woman, Til adam pat was first his an [so 
Gétt.; Trin. his oon, Fairf. al-ane). /éid. 2021 {Cott.) 
Dranken on slepe lai bi him an [so Gétt.: Fairf hi his ane, 
Trin, bi his one]. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3109 De body 
.-harder pan be saul by itane. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Kat. 1230 
Now 3e ar here, I-wysse, and we bot onre one. 1362 LANGL. 
P. PE A. ix. 54 As | wente bi a wode walkyng myn one. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii, (Andreas) 979 We sal nocht be 
ws ane twa, ¢1440 Gesfa Rout, 1, Ixix. 312 Whenne pat 


i ONE. 
he mat fynde hire by hire oone. a1qgso Le Morle Arth. 
315 Whan they come by them one two. 1460 Carcaave 


Chrou. 162 ‘thei to went into a chambir al be her one. 

+28. In this sense ove passed into an adverb: 
Alone, only. Oés. (In early qnots. it is often 
difficult to say whether it is adv. or adj.) 

e117§ Lamb, Hom. 129 Naut ane under his hond ac under 
his fet. a@1aag Angry. X. 64 Al be leor schal ulowen o teares, 
..vor be eie sthde one. ¢1320 Cast, Love 1050 Alle ping 
} seo, and alle bing Ich wot; But one i bonst no ping 
Tnot. ¢1380 Sir ferumds. 2495 Of nopyng certis dob?) pay 
drede; bot of liflode one, a1450 Le Morte Arthe 3111 
Mordred..Caliyd hys folke, And sayd to hem One, ‘ Releve 
yow, for crosse on Rode’. agg: R. Corrann Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Eijh, Wherof is the forheade comsed? 
Answere. One of the skynne & musculous flesshe, 

VIIL Phrases. 

29. One and all, every one individually and 
jointly. 

¢ 1378 Cursor Al. 2909 (Fairf.) paire welbe ham sloghe bab 
an and al [7rin. oon and alle) 13.. Jdid. 28036 (Cott. 
Gatha), I say noght pis by ane ne all. 1513 [see Att A rac], 
1647 Warp Sinrp. Cobler 50 He hath sounded an alarm to 
all the sesgue degtes, pell-mels, one and alls, now harrasing 
sundry parts of Christendome. 1877 Tvxoaun in Dasly 
Wews 2 Oct. 2/5 Towards this great end it behoves us one 
and all to work. 

+b. One or other: ?whether viewed one way 
or another, anyhow, altogether. Ods. 

1704 Cissen Careless /lusb, v. (1705) 66, 1 declare "twas a 
Design, one or other—the best Carry'd on, that ever I knew 
in my life. 1775 5. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. Sect. viii. (1783) 
1. 24 This it is which makes him [the dog], one or mbites 
the most entertaining animal that ever crossed the Atlantic, 
1796 Map. D'Arsiay Cassia 1. ii, Indiana has one or other 
the prettiest face 1 ever saw. 

c. One another: seetg. One and one, One by 
one: seei6b, All one: sce ALONE. 

30. After a prep. , 

+a. After one: after one and the same fashion, 
in the same way. Ods. 

1386 Cuavcer C. 7. Prof. 341 His breed, his Ale was 
alweys after oon. — A‘vt.'s 7. 923 That lord hath litel of 
discrecion That..weyeth pride and humblesse after oon. 

b. At one, (atoon, aton): see AT ONE adv. phr. 
+c. By one: one by one; one at atime. Ods. 

1607 Marxnam Caval. 1. (1617) 35 By turning Mares single, 
and by one vnto the Horse. 3 

d. In one: (a) In or into one place, company, 
or mass ; together. 

arars Leg. Nath. 1524 Wit beod ifestnet & iteiet in an. 
arzoo £. #. Psalter xxxiv. 15 Ogain me pai fained and 
comeinane, 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 149 Whan tuo hertes 
fallein on. 1g26 Tixpate John xi. 51 He shnide gadder 
to gedder in won the children of God. 1581 Savine Tacitus 
(1604) 31 Legions being assembled in one. 1875 J. H. New- 
man in Keble Occ. Papers (1877) p» xiv, Gathered up in one. 

(4) In unison, agreement, or harmony. 

agg Cursor J. 20136 (Trin.) Bobe her willes was in one. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvin. (Percy Soc.} 199 We 
answered bothe our hertes were in one. 1589 Tritacphs 
Love & fortune in Hazl. pes VI. 148 When the higher 

wers is in one, Men upon earth will fly contention. 1600 

V. Watson Decacordon (1602) 139 Why doth not your words 
and deedes agree in one? 1714 tr. d Acenpis' Chr. Exerc, 
ty, 233 Voices all in one agree, ’ 

+(¢) In one course; straight on, continuously, 
without ceasing; = Anon 3. Obs. 

arse Owl & Night. 356 3if me hit halt evre forth in on. 
1386 Cnaucea Ant’s 7. 913 His herte hadde compassion 
Of wommen for they wepen eure in oon, — SAipenan's 1, 
a7 A Monk.. That euere in oon was comynge to that place. 
1390 Gowrn Conf IL. 29 Evere in on Sche clepede upon 
Demephon. ¢ pps Laud Troy Bk. (E.E. 7. S.) 2792 Ageyn 
the qwene he 3ode and stode, And toked on hir euere in on. 

+(@) In the same state or condition. Oés. 

1300 Cursor Af. 1429 (Cott.) Euer stod pai still in an, 
Wit-onten wax, wit-onten wain, did, 4278 (Cott.) Ai sco 
fand ioseph in arie, | 

+(e) In one action; at once. Oés. 

1612 Bacon Hist, Hen. VT 48 Whereby he should in one 
both generally abroad veil over his ambition and win the 
reputation of just proceedings. | . “ 

(f) Combined in one; in combination. 

1796 Bentuam Prot, agst, Law Taxes (1816) 11 It_is 
robbery, enslavement, insult, homicide, ajl in one, 1875 
eels Piato (ed- 2) IIL. 441 The same persons ..are 

asbandmen, tradesmen, warriors, all in one. 

e, Into one: = /7 one (a). 

31577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 61 To ioyne or bring 
into one, 3864 J. H. Newman Afol. 180, 1 had collected 
into one all the strong things. @ 

+f. On one (on-oon, onan, onon): = ANoy. 
31. Ones, the old advb. genitive: see Once, Oxxs, 
IX. Combinations. 

32. a. Attributive phrases consisting of ove 
with a substantive (= ‘consisting of, having, con- 
taining, costing, lasting, measuring, characterized 
by, dealing with, or relating to ove...°); these 
may be formed at pleasure, and are unlimited in 
number; such are one-act, -book, -clause, -day, 
-dollar, -foot, -inch, -miinute, -piece, -pound, -ratl, 
-storey, -year,etc. b. Other phrases used attrib., as 
o-ne-by-o.ne, o'ne-o'clock. c. Compound adjectives 
formed by prefixing such phrases as those in &. to 
simple adjs., as o've-year-o:ld. d. Parasynthetic 
formations on snch phrases as those in @. by adding 
-ed (also unlimited in number) as o'ne-a:rmed, 
-ended, flowered, -footed, -hoofed, -horned (in qnot. 


ONE. 


@1225 as sb, =unicorn), -felaled, -roomcd, -sceded, 
-sepated,-storied, -talented,-loed, -windowed, etc, €. 
Parasynthetic formations in -e7 (see ER1 1), as otne- 


a@cler (a play in one act), ore-decker, one-pounder. 

1895 Pall Mall G 11 Oct. 11/2 ‘The Burglar and the 
Judge’, the very clever *one-acter by F. C. Philipps and 
C. H. Brookfield. 1818 Cossetr Hol, Reg. XXXIIT. 73 
He cowed the “one-armed Admiral. 1890 Spectator 27 Sept. 
413 This writer,.has great power, but of a one-armed sort. 
1874 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 31 Varieties of stroke... 
divisible into ‘*One-ball’ or roquet-strokes, in which only 
one ball is moved, and ’ Two-hall' or croquet-strokes. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 2/2 *One-book men are Jess common 
than they used to be, 1879 tr. Hacchels Evol. Man \. 
Pref. a1 Our *one-celfed Amozba-ancestors of the Laurentian 
period, 1842 Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 152 ‘The butter 
of a *one-cow dairy is seldom good. 1763 WesLey Vk, 
(1872) ThJ. 142, I went in the *one-day machine to Bath, 
1896 H. Porter in Century Mag. Nov. 28 A *one-dollar 
treasury note. 3553 Upate tr. Geainus’ Anat, Aij/1 The 
biynde gutte, whiche we call in Englysh, the *one-ended 
gutte. 1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines y Alining 243 A *one- 
foot vein olson ore. €1440 Promp, Dare. 363/1 *O fotyd 
beest (7, or one foted best). a@asg8 Lo. Burteicn Adz. te 
Filia. in Hart. Alise. (Math.) 1}. 282 A people all *one-hearted 
in religion. 1615 Cuapman Odyss. xv. 63 See in chariot 
inclosed ‘heir *one-hoof'd horse. @ 1225 St. Marker. 7 
Leose..mi meoke mildscipe of be *anhurnde hornes, 1849 
Sé Nat. List. Mammalia 111. 19 Pliny .. mentions the 
one-horned rhinoceros. 1865 Trottorr Belton Est. i. 10 
Low, four-wheeled, *one-horsed little phaeton. 1876 Swis- 
BURNE Lvechtheus (ed. 2) 127 Violets *one-hned with her 
hair, 16sg Mrg. Worcester Cent. Jno. Index p. i, An 
*one-line Cypher. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 578 He pictures 
the *one-mindedness of the Church. 1883 FE. P, Rog in 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 46/1 The old-fashioned *one-o'clock 
dinner, 1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 5/2 Thereare 386,000 persons 
in London who are *one-room dwellers. 1854 11. MILLER 
Sch. & Scho. (1858) 355 The *one-roomed cottage which 
I shared with its three other inmates. 1628 GavLe Pract, 
The. Panegyr. 64 Oh that I were able, or worthy to open 
but his *one-Sealed Booke. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI1. 
42a/2 He did not move from his place ., in the *one-seated 
vehicle. 183x Meg, Stubst. Food 37 *One-seeded Wheat, or 
St. Peter’s corn—7vriticum*monococcum, 1888 G. ALLEN 
in Gd. Words 383 *One-seed-leaved plants. x840 R. H. 
Dana Bef Aas? xiii. 29 Four lines of “one-story plastered 
buildings, 1872 Howrtts IWedd. Yourn, (1892) 226 The 
little phe tony dwellings. 1861 in Willis & Clark Cam. 
bridge (1886) ITY. 475 The lateral *one-storied wing of the 
facade. 1701 Bevertey Glory of Grace 47 They who have 
the most, are, but as the *One Talented Man. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 353 *Onetoed Eft. Feet extremely 
thin and short, composed of one toe, without 2 claw. 1888 
TY, TY. Witorince Worthendbria 124 The “one-tree canoe 
may be considered the boat of northern Enrope. 1861 
fllustr. Lond. News 17 Aug. 152/3 To visit the excesses., 
with the same stern and *one-voiced reprobation, 

33. Special Combinations: o-ne-co:lonred a., of 
one colour, of uniform colour throughout: one- 
Goddite (Aumorous nonce-wad.), a monotheist; 
tone-gotten a. Obs, = ONE-BEGOTTEN, only- 
begotten ; one-man a., consisting of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one-pair a. 
(in full, ove pair of stairs), situaled above one 
‘pair’ or flight of stairs, 7.¢. on the first floor; 
+ one-penny, name of some obsolete game; one- 
time @., that was so at one time or formerly, 
‘sometime’; o'ne-two-, name of a stroke in fenc- 
ing (see quot.); so ove-(io-three; one-way a. 
+ (2) applied to a kind of bread (see quot.); (4) 
applied to a plough which turns the furrows in 
one direction; one-while «. or adv. = one-line. 

3861 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret iii. (1862) 45 A lady 
with..a_good-humoured, “one-coloured face. 1870 Rock 
Text, Fabr, iv. (1876) 32 A one-coloured yet patterned silk, 
3832 Lams Lett., fo A/o.xvon (1888) 1}. 274 Did G, D. send 
his penny tract. .to convert me to Unitarianism?..why lam 
as old a *one-Goddite as himself. cx425 Oroleg. Sapient, 
ii, in Anglia X. 344/44 Myne “onegotene sone. 188a Daily 
News 18 Jan. 5/6 To keep him in, if that may be done 
without erecting a*One-man Government. 1894 fé/d. 4 Apr. 
5/3 If it contains a clause establishing one-man-one-vote, 
they will meet it with an amendment embodying in their 
opis the principle of one-vote-one-value. 1897 Many 
Kinoestey IV, Africa 306 Mr. Glass and I shared a one-man 
canoe, and the water fapped over the edge in an alarming 
way. 1795 Lines 6 May in Ashton Old Times (1885) 317 
The Name under the *one-pair-of-stairs window. 1897 Pal? 
Afall Mag. Jan. 104 A big man .. leaning from a one-pair 
window, 1585 Hictys tr. Funius’ Nomenclator, Bastlinda, 
.- The playe called *one penie, one penie: come after me, 
1g98 in Frorio. 1677 in Horyoxr. 1881 J. F. T. Keane 
Journ, Medinah 195-6 One very handsome pair of English 
+ pistols..with their “one-time owner's name on them. 1897 
lest, Gas, 24 June 2/2 Prime Minister of the one-time 
dependency of Van Diemen's Land. 1809 Rotanp Fencing 
70 {n the motions of *one-two you disengage alternately, on 
one side of the adversary’s blade, and then return on the 
other, /did. 89 If the adversary parries the one-two-three 
feint. 2620 Venner Vie Recfa i. 18 Sometimes onely the 
grosser part of the bran is by a Searce separated from the 
meale, and a bread made of that which is sifted, called in 
some places *One way bread. fbid. (1650) 108 Why are 
Oysters usually eaten a little before meales, and that with 
one-way-bread? 1884 F. J. Luovo Sci. Agric, 128 There is 
one other plough ., called the ‘one-way’ or ‘turnwrest* 

fongh, 32882 0. Nev. Jan. 209 Madame, the *onewhile 

loved of Gibbon. 


One (wun), v. Now rare. 
oone(n, 707th, ane, 6- one. [ME. oven, anen; 
OE, had ge-dzian ; (pa. pple. §¢-dued); in OIG, 
einén, usually gi-eindn, MHG, and G. efinen; f. 
dn, ONE, Cf. L. tinire, F. untr, from dutus, ut.) 


Forms: 4-5 onen, 


123 


L. frans, Yo make inlo one; to unite. 

[c 900 tr. Bada's Eccl, Hist. 1. xiv. [xix.] 1890) 214 OS pret 
heo weron in an[nJe unmactne lies [.)/S. lax] zeanede and 
sesomnade.] ¢ 1340 Hampote Prose 7'r. 34'Vose hym in his 
blysse and to be anede to hym in lufe. /é¢d. 38 Of pe soule 
of fesu, whitke was aned fully to be godhede. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer 
Sompn. 7, 260 Ech thyng that is aned in it selue 1s moore 
strong than whan it istoscatered. 1387 Trevisa 7 eden (Rolls) 
V1, 289 Egbertus onede the kyngdoms. ¢1449 Pecock Acpr. 
1. vill. gt Forto be couplid and coned to God. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlix. 98 a/1 VE the Pryours 
were unyed and onyd wyth theabhayes. 1587 Byrd's /’sadins, 
Sonn.etc. in Ach. Garner 11.93 Dead ! no, no, but renowned ? 
With the anointed oned! 1672 Cressy in Stillingfi. #fo2. 
Ch. Ronte (ed. 2) 225 Our soul is so fulsomely oned to God. 
féfd., The maker to whom itis oned, 1828 Crazcn Gloss. 
(ed. 2), One, to atone. 1839 Battry /estus ii. (1852) 23 ft is 
this which ones us with the whole and God. 

+ 2. reff. and intr, To agree, unite; to come to 
terms. Oés, 

1340 Ayend. 219 Vef tuo of ons onep ham togidere me nor 
to bidde. @ 1400-50 Alexander 879 He .. Anes with 
Olympadas...And lofe hire lely, to Is lyfes ende. ¢ 142g 
Wystoun Crow, 1\. xviil. Aeading, Quhen pe Kyng Antyocus 
anyd wyth be Romanys. 

t+ One, onne, adv. and prep. Obs. 
ME. deriv, form from On, on the aualogy of Ixxr, 
etc. (Cf. OFFE.)] = On. 

a.as prepositional adv., or frep. after relative. 

cr200 7 rin, Coll. Flom. 89 Swo hatte be prop be preste 
one wunien. /dfd., le. bed hem bringen a wig one te riden. 
¢€1z00 OrMIN 3753 O pate nahht patt Crist wass borenn 
onne. c1380 Wryeutr IH 'ks. (1880) 242 Nou3t to line onne. 
— Sei Wks. V1. 207 Pat day mot periche pat I was 
horn onne. @1400 /still af Susan 164 Pi pe tord and pe 
lawe pat we onne leeue. @14x5 Cursor MV. 676 Pat mychel 
murpe was onne [cartier A/SS. on] to se. Fara. §715. 

b. as ordinary pref. 

¢1205 Lay. yo69 Cloten hauede Cornwale, fat he heold 
wel one gride. Féfd. 6719 Pe king..nam onne [¢1275 on] 
his honde Ane wi-axe stronge. c1220 Bestiary 436 He 
billed one de foxes fel. sdf. 504. cxgoo AL Gloue.'s Chran. 
(Rolls) 1446 He biposte hin of felonie (4/8. a one felonize}. 

+ One, app. var. of Hone sé.2, delay, tarrying. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2379 Atte verste wipoute one 
cp pe kinges broper mid is men echone Asaylede hors 
& is ost. 

One, obs. erron. form of Own a. 
erron. f. Wonk, Ods., abundance, store. 

-one, Chem. formative suflix. [Gr. -wry feminine 
patronymic.] 

a. An ending used unsystematically in forming 
the names of chemical derivatives, as in ace/-one 
(Gmelin 1848: see KETONE), medlone, quinone. 

b. In the systematic nomenclature proposed by 
Hofmann 1866, the formative of the names of 
hydrocarbons of composition C.I1,,-,, as in fro- 
poue CgHo, guarione Cll, penione or guintone 
CyH,, sexfone C,H, etc. These are seldom used. 


One, rare 


[An early | 


1877 Watts Fowunes’ Chem. W.64 The only known member > 


of the fatty group belonging to this seriés is valylene or 
pentone C,H,. ; 

One-, obs. var. Ux- in many ME. words, e. g. 
one-bycomelech, oncomely, onecouth, oneknowyng, 
oneresonable, oneshamely, onespekable, ; 

Oneale, obs. form of ANNEAL v. 

+ One-a-ne, obs, northern f. ean, ANON, 

€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Jacobus) 177 And sa parfyte 
mad hyme one-ane, 

+ O-ne-bego:tten, 6//. a. Otis. Also oon-, on-, 
[tr. L. unigenttzs.) Only begotten. 

1382 Wyeiw Yols iil. 16 God so louede the world, that he 
gat his oon bigetun sone. cages St. Mary Vol Gl t Nik 
in Anglia Viti 8/8 Pe onbygoten sone of be hye kynge 
of heuene. 1571 Gotuine Calotn on 2's. xviii. 50 ‘Ihe one- 
begotten sonne of God, 


One-berry (wonberi). 


Turner’s name for 


Paris guadrifolia (Herb Paris); from the single | 


berry, produced at the summit of the slender stem. 
(Used by later writers, bat never vernacular.) 

1548 Turner Names be Herbes 8 Pardalianches, whiche 
we may call in englishe Libardbayne or one bery. 1568 — 
Herbal ut, 35 The herbe that I call one berrye hath a 
rounde stalke,.and in the top of the stalke about a ronnde 
black berrye come out foure smal teaves. 1678 Puittses 
(ed. 4), dferb Paris, an Herb otherwise called ‘I'rue Knot or 
One Berry, the Leaves whereof grow like a True-lovers 
Knot, with a Berry in the midst. 1789 G. Waite Sefborne 
(1853) I}. xh. 265, 1 found Paris quadrifelia herb Paris or 
one-berry. 

O'ne-blade. [f Oxec.+ Buape, leaf] Lyte’s 
name for Smilactna bifolia (Maianthemum bi- 
felium), a herb allied to the lily-of-the-valley, 
having a large solitary leaf springing from the 
root-stock, and two smaller alternate ones upon 
the flower-stalk. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens nt, xxvi. 178 Monophillon..may be 
also called in aa one Leafe, one Blade, or Singleleafe. 
3678 Purtttrs (ed. 4), One-blade..an Herb good, especially 
in wounds of the Nerves. 1760 J. Lrg fntrod. Bot. App. 321 
One Blade, Convad/aria. 

One-eared (wo'njie:1d), a2 Having one ear, 

he Lond. Gaz, No, 2068/4 Two little one ear'd Pots. 

+ One-eared, a,2 Obs. ?an error for one-yeared. 

1645 Howry Leét, vi. xxvii, This Wine is still one-ear’d, 
and brisk, though put Out of Italian Cask in English Butt. 

+One-eye. Obs. [tr. med.L. monoculus.] A 
name for the czecum or ‘ blind gut’, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ONE-HORSE. 


1sqt_R. Corzann Grydon's Oucst. Chirurg. Hiv, There 
as begynneth the gutte called one eye, or the bag, for it 
semeth yt it hath but one eye. 

One-eyed (worn,iid), a. 
eye; also, blind of one eye. 

€ 1000 /EcrRic Saints’ Lives xxxili. 321 Pa com pider sum 
Lrobor se wees anegede, 13.. A. E. Addit, ?. B. 102 Re bay 
hol, be pay halt, be pay on-yzed. 1440 P'xonp. Part. 3065/1 
Oone eyyd, woxoculus, uionotalmus. ¢€1550 CHEKke Jeét, 
xviii. g Better it is for ye to enter ooneied into fijl. 1603 
Dreker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 3 Look how yon one-cy'd 
waggoner of heaven Hath..Burst ope the melancholy jail 
of night. 1665 Marveut Char, Holland, Among the blind 
the oneey'd blinkard reigns. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 475, 
From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cyclops 23 The one-eyed children of the Ocean God, The 
man-destrnying Cyclopses. 1858 Lytton What will he do 
i. xii, Waife was still one-cyed and a cripple, 

Onefold (wonfeld. a. [f. Oxe + -Foun. 

OI had dxfald, feadd, whence ME. north. anfadd, AFALD, 
sonth, OFonp, qv. A single instance of oone/old (perh. a 
scribal alteration of northern avfald) is recorded in 5; but 
the extant word seems to be a new formation.) 

1. Consisting of only one member or constituent ; 
single; simple. 

le 1460 Yorwneley Myst, xiv. 534 Mayll, oone-fold god in 
persons thre !] 1844 Lincarn Al nvlo Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. x. 
y22 The trial for greater ciimes was called the threefold, 
that for smaller, the onefuld ordeal, 1861 Corn/. Mag. M1. 
349 The subject ought to be onefold instead of threefold. 
1897 R.11, Story sl post. Alin. Scat. Ch. iv. 144 The Gaelic 
preacher, like Origen, was not content lo extract a onefoll 
lesson from his text. 

2. Simple in character; simple-minded ; single- 
minded ; free from duplicity. 

1882 Macbonay Weighed « Wanting W. vic 54 Many 
a one imitates simplicity, but \iny was simple—one-fold. 

Nence Onefoldness, singlcness, unity; simplicity. 

1674. N. Farreax Bulk & Sed. 23 ‘Vhe naked essence of 
God is as much his all-know ness, his all-fillingness, or his 
onefoldness, as his everlastingness. 1887 Librar. Mag. 
May 149 The simplicity..which is opposed to duplicity, and 
which may be called one-foldness. 

O'ne-ha:nded, «. 

1, Having only one hand, or only one hand 
capable of use. 

e340 f’vonip. Peasy. 3635/2 Oon handyd, sancus. 1530 
Parsar, 320/2 Onehanded, manguct, 1948 UVnatt, ete. 
Erasm, Par. Fohn 75, 1 haue restored the one handed 
to both. 

2. Used, worked, or performed with one hand, 

r61r Coicr., Afsevan,..a one-handed plane-axe. 1837 
Penny Cyel VU. 283/1 “the one-handed (deaf-mute] 
@phabet was invented in Spain. 1894 #¥cfd gq June 838/2 
Mr. J. was.,defeated by a one-handed catch in the slips 
after making thirty. 

+t Onehead, Os. lorms: 4 an-, anehede, 
4-4 on-, one-, oonhede, oonhecd, 4-6 onhed, 
onehed, (4 onede, 5 ooned), [f. ONE a. +-HEAD.] 
1. The condition of being one; oneness, unity, 


(In quot. ¢ 1380, the number one, unity.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 318 Pe hali gast es tat goddhede, Pe 
giues lijf and mas an-hede [Fair/. anhede; Gort. onede). 
a3325 Prose Psalter, Athan, Crevd 34 He is on in alle, 
nou3t pur3 confusionn of substaunce, bot pur3 onhede of 
persone. ¢1380 Wyentr Ser. Sel. Wks, I. 18 ‘Iwo is be 
first number pat comip after oonheed. a1zq20 Hoccceve De 
Reg, Princ. 5128 Cerclelyk shappe is most pertite figure, 
Betokenyng in gemetrie onehede. 1450-1530 A/yrr. or 
Ladye 4 The blessyd endeles Trinite in onehed of sub- 
staunce and of Gagne ; 

2. The condition of being united or gathered in 
one; union; cover. a communion, a community. 

1340 Hampote Psalter cl. 1 Pe anhede of all chosen men. 
e1qag Pecock A'cdr. v. iv. 505 Of Scisme making in the 
oonhede of Cristen bretheren. “1450-1530 Wyrr. our Ladye 
134 Ve dresse you to god, and gather you in onhed to pray 
in the person of holy chirche. va ; ‘ 

3. Oneness or unity of spirit, mind, or feeling ; 
agreement, accord, concord. 

1340 Hampote /’r. Conse. 7845 Pare [in heven] es acorde 
ay and anchede. 1340 A yen. 79 Charitene is non ober bing 
panne dyere onhede. 1425-6 Adis of Parli. V. 407/1 The 
gode oonhede and accord among the Lordes. ¢1440 Proms, 
Parv, 365/2 Onehede, or on a-cord (//., ?. ooned), wsifas. 
a1gso in Eng. Gilds (1870) 431 If the aldermen and 
maistres may nogth bring hem to onehede and acord. 

4. The condition of being alone; solitude, 

1340 Ayend, 142 Pe wordle is him prisoun; onhede, parndis. 

+ O-nehood. O/s. Forms: 3 anhad, 4 on- 
hod, 5 one-hode, 6 onehod. [See -Hoop.] = prec. 

@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 932 OF his feader sod godd, And of his 
moder_sod mon In anhad basomet. c 1320 Casé. Love 10 
Pat o God art and prilli-hod, And breo persones in on-hod. 
1471 Riecey Comp, Alch, Pref. i. in Ashm. (1652) 121 One- 
hode in Substance. 1575 Lanenam Lef. 53 Whear onehod 


Waving only one 


| reinz, ther quiet bears rule, and discord fliez a pase. 


One-ho:rse, 2. , 

1. Drawn, or worked, by a single horse (as a 
vehicle, a machine, etc.); having or using only 
one horse. 

1750 Jexyns A/od. Fine Lady Misc. Pieces 1761 I, 78 
Severely humbled to her one-horse chair. 1795 SEwarRD 
Anecd, (ed. 2) 11. 367 He used to drive himself about the 
country in a one-horse chaise. 1839 Planting iii, 24 
(LLU. kj The one-horse drill, 1858 O. W. Homes Axt. 
Breakf-t, xi, The Deacon's Masterpiece: or the Wonderful 
‘One-hoss-shay', 1887 din. Rev. Jan. x8 *One-horse 
farmers’. ._had tostruggle with the inconvenience of borrow: 
ing and fending horses. 

2. fig. (U.S. collog.) On a small scale; petty ; 
of small and limited resources or porno, 
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ONEHOW. 


1858 O. W. Houmes Ant. Break/-t. xi. (1897) 257, | have 
seen a country-clergyman, with a one-story intellect and 
a one-horse vocabulary. 1866 Lowe. BSigiow P. Introd., 
Americanisms properly so called, .. such as carry, a one- 
horse affair, a prairie, to vamoose, 1883 E. E. Hate in 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 143/2 They have a one-borse sort of a 
tannery. 1897 B, Barxato in Wests, Gaz.15 June 9/1 My 
compuny is not a one-borse show, 

Onehow (wenhau), adv. rare. [f, ONE a. + 
How (cf. somehow, anyhow, nohow).] In one way 
(as epics to another) ; somehow. 

1719 De For Crusoe u. x. 440 The Seamen. .would certainly 
have falter'd in their Account, or onehowor other we should 
have seen Reason to have ae them. ot 

One-ideaed, -idea’d (wanjidiad),@. Hav- 
ing, or possessed by, a single idea. 

1849 Tuorrau Week Concord Riv, Tuesday 195 Crude, 
und one-idea'd, like a schoolboy’s theme. 1859 _HELps 
Friends in C. Ser. u. ix, 179 One-ideaed persons in high 
power. 1899 W. Jamesin Tatks to Teachers on Psychol 
220 A saint in ecstasy is as..one idea‘d as a melancholiac. 

Oneiric onsietik), @ rare—'. [f. Gr. dverpos 
dream + -sc.] Of or helonging to dreams. 

1859 Life Eben. Llenderson vi. 378 The onciric medium 
of revelation. : 

Oneiro- (onsiere), also oniro-, hefore a vowel 
oneir-, combining form of Gr. dvepos a dream. 
+ Onelro‘crisy, erron. oneiroeracy [ad. Gr. dver- 
poxpisia] ONEIROCRITICISM; || Oneirodynia 
(onairodinia) [mod.L., f. Gr. 63dvy pain): see 
quot. 1804. Oneirology (pnirg'lidzi) [Gr. bverpo- 
Aoyia: see -Locy], the science or subject of dreams, 
or of their interpretation; so Oneiro‘logist, one 
versed in oneirology. Oneitromancy (-mznsi) 
{see -Mancy], divination by dreams; so Onei-ro- 
mancer, Onei‘romantist [cf. Gr. dve:pdpav7is], 
one who divines by dreams. ‘+ Oneiro-polist [f. 
Gr. éveporddos one who ‘deals in’ dreams, i.e. 
either a dreamer, or an interpreter of dreams], an 
interpreter of dreams, ‘t Oneiropo'mpist [f. Gr. 
éverpomopmes sending dreams], 2 sender of dreams. 
Oneiroscopy (-p'skOpi) [Gr. dvepooxdmos an in- 
terpreter of dreams], examination or interpretation 
of dreams; so Oneiroseopist, one versed in 
oneiroscopy. 

1653 R. Sanvers Pdysiegn. 202 This Chapter of *Oneirn- 
cracie, that is to say, the judgment of dreams. /éfd. arg 
Oneirocracie is the prudence of presaging futnre con- 
tingencies hy dreams, for the welfare of man. 1804 ‘f. 
Trotrer Drunkenness i. 11 *Oneirodynia, disturbed sleep, 
which comprehends sleepwalking and nightmare. 1822-34 
Good's Strdy Med. (ed. 4) V1. 49 He [Parr)..makes Vesania 
the genus, and arranges melancholia, mania, and even 
oneirodynia, as separate species under it, 1834 SouTuery 
Doctor er 11. 343 Artemidorus, not the *oneirologist, but 
the great philosopher at the Court of the Emperor Sferaimond. 
[See also Onetrocutre.) 1818 McCriz Life Velvitle I. it. 80 
Melville was a believer in *Oneirology and expert in the 
interpretation of dreams. 1653 R. Sanpers Phystogn. 225 
‘The Queen related the dream to an *Onciromancer. 1652 
Gaute A/agastyom. 165 *Oniromancy, (divining] by dreams. 
1663 J. Srencer Prodigivs (1665) aay Lhe rude observations 
were at last licked into an Art (Physical Oneiromancy) in 
which Physicians from a consideration of the dreams pro- 
ceeded to a Crisis of the disposition of the person. 1891 
‘Tytor Prim. Cult. 1. 108 Oneiromancy..is not unknown to 
the lower races. 1653 R, Sanprrs Phystogu. 221 The dream 
tothe “Oneiromantist. 1652 GacLe JVagastrom. xxvi, The 
dusky *oniropolist or dream-teller will affright me with 
nocturnall ghosts und goblins. a@ 1693 [see OneiRocriTE}, 
1652 GauLe A/agastront. 269 Carpocrates -. used imcanta- 
tions .. paredrials or demoniacal assessours, *oniropompists 
ordream-artists. 1727 Battey vol. 11, *Oneiroscopist. 1889 
Mrs. Lysn Linton in Morin. Rev. Mar, 368 [He] made bim- 
self the onciroscopist for the occasion. . 

Oneirocrit/e, oniro- (onsierokrit). rare. [a. 
F. ontrocrite (Rabelais), ad. Gr. dveipoxpirns judge 
or interpreter of dreams.) = next, 1. 

(1677 Gave Crt. Gentiles ut. 64 The Pythagoreans. .had 
their ovecpoxpirns, Onirocrites, Judge and Interpreter of 
Dreams.] @ 1693 Urqunart Ratedais in. xiii. 102 Such a 
one..by the Greeks is called Onirocrit, or Oniropolist. 
1837 Soutney Doctor cxxviii. 1V. 294 The Oneirocrites or 
Oneirologists, as they wbo pretended to lay down rules for 
the interpretation of dreams called themselves. 

Oneirocritic, oniro- (ondierokri-tik), 54. (@.) 
[ad. Gr. dvecpoxperexds pertaining to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams; in F. onérocritigue (Cotgr.): cf. 
prec. and -Ic.] 

1. A judge or interpreter of dreams. 

@16s2 J. Suite Sed. Disc. vi iii, (1821) 203 The Jewish 
doctors..constantly prefer the oneirocritics of them, to the 
dreamers themselves. 1668 H. More Jw. Diad. Il. 243 
According to the sense of the ancient Onirocriticks. 1712 
Aoovison Spect. No. 505 ?6 An Oneirocritick, or, in plain 
English, an interpreter of dreams. 1819 G,S. Faser Dés- 
Pensations (1823) 1. 335 He was the first prophet and 
onirociiticanddiviner. 1865 Sat. Rev.11 Nov. 616 A second 
oneiro-critic modified the unpleasant answer. 

2. (Usually ing/.) The art of interpreting dreams; 
oneirocriticism. 

1614 SevpeN Titles #fon. 74 In Apomazar's..onirocritiques 
out of Egyptian monuments, that name often occurres. 1724 
A. Cottixs Gr. Chr. Relig. 89 Oncirocriticks and Hiecro- 
glyphicss and other Mystical Arts of concealment. 1740 
Warsurton Div, Legal, vi. vi. (R.), Now onirocritic or the 
art of interpreting dreams was practised in the time of 
Joseph. 1855 Smenev Occult Sct. 292 Oneirocriticks. 

B. adj, = next. rare—°. 
19795 Ast, Oxetrecvitic, interpretative of dreams, 
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Oneirocri‘tical, oniro-, 2. [f as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, practising, or expert in, the 
interpretation of dreams, 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi.26 No dreaming Reuclations, 
or Onirocriticall coniectures. 1653 R. Sanoers Physiogn. 
214 The knowledge of Oneirocritical [Srinted -cratical] 
precepts. 1714 Byrom Spect. No. 597 & 10 My Onirocritical 
Correspondent has directed him, 1816 Scotr Awtig. xiv, 
Well, I will allow for once the oneirocritical science. 1855 
Smeptev Occulé Set, 248 Artemidorus.. founder of the 
Oneirocritical science, so to call it. 

Ilence Oneirocritically adv., in relation to the 
interpretation of dreams. 

1816 G. S. Farr Orig. Pagan Idol. 111, 292 He owns 
himself quite unable to assign any adequate cause of a 
temple being onirocritically symbolized by a merchant ship. 

Oneirocri‘ticism, oniro-. [f. OnNEmRo- 
CRITIC + -IsM.] The art of interpreting dreams. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 1, iii. 63 In Oneirocriticisme, 
dreams of superior Deities were referd to such as had rule 
and command, 1672 Six TI. Browne Let. Friend § 18 To 
dream that we are dead, was no condemnable Fantasm in 
old Oneirocriticism, as having a signification of Liberty, 
yacnity from Cares, excmptiomand freedom from Troubles, 
unknown unto the dead. 1827 G. 5S. Faber Sacr. Cater. 
Prophecy (1844) 1. 6 ‘The whole system of pagan oniro- 
criticism. 1865 Sat, Nev. 11 Nov. 616 The science of 
Oneiro-crilicism .. appears to have always been no less 
vague in its principles than anomalous in its results. 

neism (wz'niz’m). norce-wa. [-18M.] A doc- 
trine or system of which ove is the centre. 

1840 Fraser's Wag. XXII. 620 The oneism, the Lism of 
the German, making for each individual bis own mind the 
centre of his universe. 

Oneith, obs. form of UNeatH adv. 

Orne-leaf, ? Oés. = ONE-BLADE, q. Vv. 

1578 [sce Oxe-pLapet 1884 Minter Plant-n., One-leaf, 
Two-leaved Lily of the Valley. 

One-legged (wonjlegd, -legéd), a. ~ 

1. Having only one leg. 

1883 Stevenson Treas. /sd. 1. i. (1886) 7 The one-legged 
seafaring man. 1899 H’estne, Gaz. 21 Mar. 10/3 The one- 
legged hurdy-gurdy..has obviously given way to the less 
mournful piano-organ. 

2. fg. That is, or effeets, only one half of what 
is required; that is a half-ineasure ; one-sided. 

1842 Syp. Suitu Let. Burning alive on Railroads Wks, 
2859 II. 325/2 To pass a one-legged law, giving power over 
one door and not the other. 1867 Motiey in Corr. (1889) 
11. 255 You..have actually maintained this onelegged 
correspondence through all those years. 

Onelepy, Onely: sce ONLEPY, ONLY. 

+O-mnement. Ods. [f. OxE v. + -MENT; an 
early instance of the addition of the Romanic 
suffix -we! to a native Eng. vb. Cf. the later 
ATONEMENT.] ‘The fact of being made into one. 


1. Physical union, conjunction. 

1388 Wyetrr £zck, xxxvii. 16 loyne thou tho trees oon to 
the tother in to o tree to thee; and tho schulen be in to 
onement [1382 oonyng] in thin hond. 

2. Union of mind or feeling; agreement, accord, 
concord; reconciliation (= ATONEMENT 1, 2). 

a14go Le Morte Arth. 2338 Bot onemente thar hym 
nevyr wene, Or cyther other herte haue sought. 1533 tr. 
Erasmus Comm. Crede 162 He shold .. reconcile hymselfe 
and make an onement with god. 1597-8 Br. Haute Saf. 
vii. 69 That sets such discord twist agreeing parts, Which 
never can be set at onement more. 

+Onemost, z. Ods. [f. Ong, after zxzzos¢, 
hindmost, etc.: see -Most.] ‘Most one’; abso- 


Intely the only one: applied to God. 

1so7 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 74 Our one and one-most 
God. @ 1638 Mepe Afost. Later Times (1641) 32 As God 
is most one, and without all multiplicity, ..the one-most 
God must have an onesmost service. 1643 Carve Sacr. 
Covt. 25 It make a special union of all those who shall take 
it with the One-most God. 

Onence, obs, variant of ANENT prep. 

+Onerne, adv. Obs. [f. Ox prep. + ENE: cf. at 
ene.| Atonce: = ANON 4. 

61450 Miroux Saluacioun 1039 Bot noght mankind de- 
livred onene y! crist was borne. 

Oneness (wz'njnés). [f. Oxe + -NESS: OE, 
had du-ues, which became regularly in 13th ¢. 
onuesse in south, anitesse in north. (Sec ANNESS.) 
But this became obs. bef, 1300, and oveuess was 
formed anew in 16th c.] 

1. The quality of being one in number, singleness. 


(Esp. of the divine unity.) 

(¢88s—e 1175: see Annuss 1.] 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol. i ii. 
$2 Our God is one, or rather very onenesse, and meere 
unitie, 1652 Bexrowes Theoph. Pref., An eternal Being, an 
infinite Onenesse. 1683 PoupaGe J/yst, Div. 11 The Holy 
Trinity are one, and yet three in that oneness. 1816 Core- 
rivce Lay Serm. 339 The Science of the universal, having 
the ideas of oneness and allness as the two elements. 
1862 Dana .V/an. Geol. 584 Man of one species.—This one- 
ness of species is sustained by the following considerations, 

b. The fact or quality of being the only one of 
its kind; singularity, uniqueness. 

ys J. Cuarpecon At, way Rich. (1717) 26 Here is .. the 
singularity, oneness of this pearl, one pearl, none other 
like it, 1871 Resxin J*ors Clav. v. 4 The thing itself being 
almost incredible in its oneness. & _ 

2. The fact or quality of being alone ; solitari- 


ness, loneliness. vare. 

[@ 1000-@ 1300: sce AnneEsS 2. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 137 
Ancres and hermites Se luuied onnesse.] 1839 Lapv Lytron 
Cheveley (ed. 2) 1. x. 212 Is my curse to be a omeacss, both 
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of fate and feeling? 18g0 Mrs. Brownine £ariy Rose i, In 
her loneness, in her loneness, And the fairer for that oneness. 

3. The quality of being one body or whole 
(though compounded of two or more parts); 
undividedness, integrity, unity. 

[e goo tr. Bada's #tst.u. iv, pa de..Zelumpon..to annesse 
pare halgan cirican.) 1626 Jackson Creed vut. viii. § 3 The 
Oocnesse of person in tbe sonne of God, Christ Jesus, God 
and man. 1695 Lp. Preston Boethius 1. 143 If by dis- 
severing & segregating the Parts that Oneness is distracted, 
it is no more what before it was. 1736 Butter Avad. 1. 1.17 
The Simplicity and absolute Oneness of a living Agent. 
1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes, u. x, His somewhat peculiar 
view of Nature, the decisive Oneness be ascribes to Nature. 
18.. Wuit7ier Pr. Wks. (1889) 111. 286 lt overlooks .. the 
solidarity and oneness of humanity. 

4. The fact of forming one whole (said of two 
or more persons or things, or of one person or 
thing wth another); combination, unity, union. 

1657 AusTEN J’rutt Trees u. 44 This Union and Onenesse 
between us, and God the father. 1698 Christ Exalted 6 
1s not this taking their Persons into Oneness with bimself? 
1860 Pusey Min. #roph, 13 The closest human oneness, of 
husband and wife. 

5. The fact or quality of being one and the same, 

sameness, identity; the character of remaining the 
same in varying circumstances or at different times, 
constancy, unchangingness. 
, 2611 W. Scrarer Avy (1629) 339 This onenesse .. of God, 
is not numerall,..but hath reference, either to the vnchang- 
ablenesse of God, and his keeping one steddy, and vnuaried 
course in iustifyimg all. 1869 J. Martineau Hss. HW. 175 
The physical and moral oneness of existence, 1877 E. 
Cairn PAilos. Kant u. xv. 544 The numerical oneness or 
identity of the Soul at different times. 

b. The fact or quality of being the same in kind ; 
identity of nature or character (of two or more 
things). 

1687 Austen Fruit Trees n. 194 To stand for Uniférmit 
or Oneness in the externall part of the worship of God, 
1822 Blackw. Jag. X11. 586 Al! are so agreeably blended 
into a oneness of character. 1882 W. Hucorns in 1g¢h 
Cent. Aug. 274 The essential oneness of the cometary stuff 
with the gas composed of carbon and hydrogen. 

te. The fact of being the same, or alike, in 
relation to two or more; commnnity. Ods. rare. 

ai225 Ancy. R. 12 Me schal makien strencde of onnesse 
of clopes, & of oder what of vttre binges, pet te onnesse 
widuten bitocnie be onnesse of o luue & of o wil. ; 

6. Unity of mind, feeling, or purpose; unison, 
agreement, harmony, concord. 

fe 1175: see SNES 3) azzzs [see sc]. ersss Harrs- 
rintp Divorce len. V' F417 (Camden) 28 For the oneness 
& conformity of mind that both were in, touching this 
matter, 1647 Br. Hatt Christ Alyst. § 20. 114 A spiritual 
oneness arising from an happy conspiration of their thongbts 
and affections. 1649 W. DeLt Way of Peace 28 Vhe 
members of the body can judge of the one-nesse of Spirit 
that is among themselves. 1850 Ropertson Seru:. Ser. ut 
iii, (1872) 38 Have ceased to expect any other oneness for 
the Church of Christ than that of a sameness of spirit. 

Oner (wo'nar), 5d. slang or collog. Also one-er. 
[f£ One + -ER 1] 

1. sfang. A person or thing of a anique or very 
remarkable kind; esf.a person preeminently ad- 
dicted to or expert at something ; a prime one. 

1840 Dickens Olid C. Shop Iviii, Miss Sally’s sich a one-er 
for that. 1857 Hucnes Yom Brown u. iii, You area 
wunner for bottling the swipes. 1862 Tuackrray Philip 
(1869) II. xvi. 240 You should see her eat; sheis such a oner 
ateating, 1884 G. Artes PAddistia 111. 2799 You always 
were a one-er you know. 

b. spec. A heavy blow. 

1861 IE. D. Cook Paul Foster’s Days hier. x. 1. 230 Oh, 
I’ve got it at last—such a onener—clean off my leg». 
1885 G. Atten Babylon iii, He caught Hiram such a oner 
on his ears. ‘ Lanes 

2. collog. Something consisting of, denoted by, 
or in some way characterized by the number one. 

1889 Pall Mail G.19 Oct. 6/1 His figures..run to any+ 
thing between a fiver and two or three hundred oners. 
1898 Daily News 20 May 11/5 On Sundays, Mr, Gladstone 
went to church at least twice. Ashe used to put it himself, 
he thought notbing of ‘ oners ’. 

+Orner, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. onerare: see 
below; ef. exoner.] ¢raus. To burden: =ONERATE. 

1545 St. Papers ten. VIE, V. 409 Who be extreme in 
takinge of gressoms, and oneringe of rentes. 1545 Jove 
Exp, Dan. viii, Tj, Behold with how few single pure and 
easye institucyons Christ ordened & not onered his churche. 

+O-nerable, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. onerare to 
ONERATE: see -BLE.] _Burdensome, onerous. 

1432-g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) IT. 143 To reherse the reasones 
-. hit were onerable [Trevisa, noyefulle) to vs in this tyme 
(Higden pra:fatis rationibus onerare nimis foret tediosum). 

+Onera‘rious,¢. Obs.rare—'. (In quot. ono-.) 
[f. as next + -ous.] = ONEROUS, 

a@ 1548 Hatt Chron. flex. V 33 b, To have a rule to hym 
committed, not for an honor, but for an onorarious charge 
and daily burden. 3 

Onerary (ynériri\, a, (sb.) rare. [ad.L. onerari- 
2s, 1, ones burden: see -ARY ; ef. F. ovdraive (Rabe- 
lais 16th c.).) a. aaj. Fitted for the carriage of 
burdens. b. as sé. A ship of burden, transport. 

1658 Pumuirs, Onerary, serving for burthen or carriage. 
1728 Morcax Adgiers 1. ii, 15 Carrying with him 2oco war- 
ie Vessels, besides oneraries. 1755 Jounson, Oxcrary, 
fitted for carriage or burthens. (Whence in mod. Dicts.) 

+ Onerate, v. Ofs. (Pa. pple. in 6 onerate.) 
[f. L. overd#-, ppl. stem of onerare to load, burden, 


ONERATION. 


f, onus, oner- a load, burden.) ¢rans, To load, 
burden, charge, oppress. /7. and fig. 

€3535 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. IL. 360 My Master .. 
wold... dayly onerat me with more paynes without any 
maner of profett. @1548 Hatt Chron, Xich. [f/ 50 Partely 
onerate and vanquesshed with the faire glosynge promises. 
1604 Tooker /adrigue Ch, 9 Perhaps they thinke them- 
selves onerated in conscience for the trust reposed in them 
.-to bestow Jetc.}. 1726 AvLirre Parergon 335 An universal 
Legacy happens, when the Testator onerates his Executor 
by obliging him to restore all his Goods and Estate unto 
such a Person. | ; 

+ Onera‘tion. Olds. rare. [n. of action f, prec.: 
ef. med.L. onerdtvo (14th c. in Du Cange).] The 
action of leading or burdening; leading or filling 
the stomach, taking of food. 

1651 Hopses Leviath. 1vi. 25 OF this Kind are all Onera- 
tions and Exonerations of the Body. 1658 Puttisrs, Onera- 
tron, 0 loading or burthening. Fa Baiey, Jounson, and 
in mod, Dicts. : 

Onerative (gnéritiv), a. rere. [fas OnERate 
+-IVE: cf. obs. F. oeratif (16th c. in Godefrey).] 
Conveying a charge er imposition. 

wBo2-12 Bentnam Aation, Gudie. Evid. (1827) 1. 312 
Onerative, or say impositive..aud exonerative, — /bfd. V. 
204 Self-onerative [evidence]. /4fd. zo2 Distinctions of .. 
testimony, ..disservitive, criminative or simply oncrative. 

+ Onero'se, z. Ols. [ad. L. onerds-us: see 
below and -osE.] = OnERous. 

61450 tr. De Lattatione 1. xxx. 100 Lo! mete, driuke, 
clope, & ober pinges longing to pe body are onerose to a fer- 
vent spirit. 1687 N. Jounsron clssur. Addy Lands 164 By 
whatever contract, cither Lucerative, or Onerose they 
have come, | 

Onero'sity. rare. [f. as next +-iTy. Cf. 
obs. F. ondrose¢é (15th. in Godef.).] The quality 
of being onerous; in Sc. Law, the fact of some- 
thing being for a consideration. 

1874 Lo, Neaves 1 Couréd Sess, Cas. 4th Ser. 48¢ When 
a cheque is presented to a bank there is no presumption of 
onerosity as between the drawer and the bolder. 

Onerous (p'néras), @. Also 5 honerous. (a. 
OF, onereus, honerens (Oresme 14th c.), F. ondrertx, 
ad. L. ouerds-us,f. onus, oner- burden: sec -ovus.] 

1. Of the nature of a burden; burdensome ; 
oppressive, troublesome. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose $633 For he nyl be importune Unto no 
wight, ue honerous, ¢1rqsotr. De Juttatione wt xx. 88 1 
pis lyve be onerouse and hevy, yette bi thi grace hit is fulle 
meritory. 1§33-4 det 25 ffen. V71i, c. 19 Dyuers con- 
stitucions .. ouermuch onerous to his highnes and_ his 
subjectes. 1621 Burton Anat. Jfel, 1. ik tv. vil. (1676) 
tos/1 Overcome and tormented with worldly cares, and 
onerous business. 1775 Jounson Var. no Tyr. 32 Called 
to any onerons service. 1837 W. Irvixc Cast, Bonneville 
1. 233 The duties of a wife..amoug Indians, are little less 
onerans than those of the packhorse. bee 

b. Of the nature of a legal burden, or obligation. 

1539 Envor Let. fo Cromwwelé in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
1]. 117 Discharged without any recompence, rewarded ouly 
with the order of Knighthode, honorable and onerouse. 
1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 16 A banish'd Person .. retains all 
Things onerous to himself, as a Punishment for his Crime. 
1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd., To enfurce that performance .. 
from the person to whom it is ouerous, that is, to whom it 
is commanded. 1883 Law Sines 10 Nov. 22/2 The 23rd 
section. .provides for disclaimer of onerous property. 

2. Se. Law. Dene or given for value received, 
being for a consideration: opposed to gratuitous ; 
as in onerous consideration, grant, property, title, 
ete. (So, in Fr. law, fitre ondresx, etc.) 

1751 Macrartane Genealogical Collections (1900) 305. 
1754 Ersxixe Princ. Se, Law (1809) 139 Hf the grant be 
made for a valuable consideration, it is said to be onerous; 
if for love and favour, gratuitous, 1861 W. Bec. Dict. Sc. 
Law 220/2 Where value in mouey, or goods, or services, 
has been given iu return for the deed, the cousideratiun is 
said to be onerous.  /éid. 221/1 A deed granted for a 
gratuitous consideration, where uot struck at as a frand 
against onerous creditors, is as effectual as a deed granted 
for a valuable consideration. 

llence O‘nerously a/zv., in an onerous or burden- 
some manner: O'nerousness, burdensomeness. 

1856 Wesster, Oneroust, 1866 A. L, Perry Elen. Pol. 
Eicon, (1873) 116 The comparative onerousness of the respec- 
tive efforts, 1877 Owen lrg. Wellesley's Desp. Lutrod. 3 
‘The position .. which Wellesley was determined tu compe 
them to recognise in all its amplitude and onerousness. | 

+ Ones, obs. form of Oxce : used in ME. also in 
the sense ‘at one’, 3 

¢2386 Cuaucer ard. T. 368, I make auow to goddes 
digne bones Ilerkneth felawes, we thre been al ones. ¢1470 
Henry IWadlace x. 225 Had thai bene gud, all auys we had 
ben. Be reson heyr the contrar now is seyn, 

Oneself (wznse'lf), fro. Also 6- ones, one’s 
self, [orig. one’s self (see OnE 21 and SELF), afler 
my self, etc.; afterwards assimilated to Asmsels, 
téself.] An emphatic or distinetive equivalent of 
the indefinite pronounxe, used chiefly in the objec- 
tive (after vb. or prep.) or (in sense 1) as a nomina- 
tive in apposition. ‘The corresponding possessive 
is one’s owt: ‘ oceupied with oneself and one’s own 
affairs,’ 2 

1. Emphatic use: A person’s self; himself or her- 
self (meaning or including the speaker or writer). 

1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 503 Griefe is (elt but by 
one’s selfe. 1837 Mrs. Cartyve Lett. 1.65 A tetter behoves 
to tell about oneself. 1843 Pamerstox in L, C, Sanders 
Life (1888) 15 If one does not know something of them 
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oneself, 1848 Dickens Dosey v, One might wear the 
articles one’s-self. ¢ 1886 Pad/ Madi G., Oneself after all is the 
subject in which a man is most deeply interested. od. If 
it were said to oneself, one would resent it, 

2. Reilexive use: objective case of ONE 21, as 
‘One is obliged to keep oneself by oneself.’ 

In this sense often stressless; e.g. fo detake oneself. 

1548 R. Hutten Sron of Dininitie Cvjb, To exalt ones 
selfe abone other men. 1665 Bovte Occas. Ref. ww. vi. 
(1848) 209 ‘l'o estimate ones self not by the testimonies of ones 
Conscience, 1732 Berxecty -tleipir. mi. 812 It were folly 
10 sacrifice one 's-self for the sake of such. 1768 BLacksTonk 
Conn IV. xiv. 181 ‘The Roman law also justifies homicide, 
when committed in defence of the chastity cither of one- 
self or relations. 1827 Lytron Pethau: xxii, Tu he pleased 
with oneself is the surest way of offending cvery-body else. 
1862 Trottore Orley F, lv, To sit down to dinner all by 
oneself! 1881 Besant & Rice Chafé. of Fleet 1, ii, (1883) 
129 To dress one's self in the morning to the accompaniment 
of sweet music. 1887 Jxssorr ready iii, 66 To project 
oneself at will into remote periods in the past. 

+ Oneship. Obs. rare. [f, Oxu + -surr.] The 
condition of being one or alone ; oneness. 

1630 Sanperson Serv. TH. 305 From the unchangeable. 
ness, & one-ship (if ] may so say) both of Priest & Sacrifice, 

One-sided (wa-njsoidéd, with shifting stress’, 
a, [Parasynthetie from ove site: see ONE 32d; 
after Ger, ednsettig.] 

1. Kelating to, considering, or dealing with only 
one side of a question or subject; partial. 

1833 De Quixcry Autobieg. Sk. Opitem-caier in Tuit's 
Mag. (1834) 483/1 What the Germans mean by a osessided 
(ein-seitiger) judgment. [.Vofe in Wks. 1853 I. 2go ‘Tt 
marks the rapidity with which new phrases float themselves 
into currency,,, that this word soz (1853) familiarly used 
in every uewspaper, é#es (1833) required a sort of apology 
to warrant its introduction ’.] 1838-9 Hatta ffist. Lit 
[11.3 vic $ 100. 346, | think this well-written sentence 
a little one-sided, 1839 Mas. S. Exuis Wossen of Eugtaud 
sii. 297 To use a popnlar Germanism, it is but a_ese-sided 
view of the subject that we take. 1841 Gex. P. Tuomrsox 
#Eaxere. (1842) V1. 315 4 partial, or as the Germans call it 
a ‘one-sided’ view of things. 1842 Mutatn in .Voncon/ 
Ui. 1 The marriage was a oue-sided one. 1850 Busnsrit 
God in Christ 52 They can endure none but a one-sided 
view of truth. 1885 Aa fies LAXVITL. 388/24 one- 
sided report of a trial was not a privileged publication. 

2. In physical sense, a. leaning to one side; 
larger er more developed on one side than on 
the other. 

@ 1848 Hoon Charity Serm, iii, For the plugny one-sided 
party wall fellin. 1857 Mucus Jou Arows i. ¥, ‘Tom's 
face begins to look very one-sided—there are little queer 
bumps on his forehead, fod. ‘The one-sided leaf of the 
elm, of the hegonia. 

b. Having the constituent parts (e.g. the flowers 


of an inflorescence) all on one side ; unilateral. 

1875 W. Melewratn Gaide Wigtowashire 48 On the 
right is a one-sided street. Woe. Set. Vhe one-sided in- 
fluorescence of the lily of the valley, of the toothwurt. 

c. Existing or ocuurring on one side only. 

1864 Wunster, Onc-sided..2. (Bot.) Growing on one side 
ofastems as, one-sided flowers. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. 360 The usually one-sided sclerosis of the 
endodermis. 1899 4dléutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 380 Cases in 
which local syncope is predominantly and perhaps e¢x- 
clusively, one-sided, 

Ilence One-si‘dedly adv. ; One-si-dedness, 

1856 We. Fred, Perthes 11. xvii. 272 Unsisting onesidedly 
on the authority of the Church, 1899 Sweet /fist. Lane. 
i. + To look at language from a more or less onesidedly 
formal] or logical point of view. 1835 Pezny Cyc? 1V. 246/2 
What has been aptly termed one-sidedness of mind, 1838 
E, FitzGeratn Zeft, 8 June (1889) 1. 44 With a good deal 
of pedantry and ovesideduess (do you know this German 
word). 1893 J. Orr Chr. Iiew God ii. 53 Opposite one- 
sidednesses correct each other, 

+ Onesprute. Ods, rare. [For *onspruie, f. ON- 
+ Sprovut.} Inspiration. 

a1300 ££, Psalter xvii. 16 Fra one-sprute of gast of 
wreth pine. 

Onest(e, Onestly, etc., obs. ff. Hoxest, ete. 

Oneth(e, -thes, obs. ff. Uxrtaru, Ungatns, ads. 

One-til, One-to, obs. ff. Untit, Unto. 

Onewhere (wenhweex), adv. rare. [f. ONE + 
Wuere, after somewhere, nowhere.) In ene place 
(as epposed to another); in ene place only. 

1611 Brsre To Rdr., If we translate the Hebrew or Greek 
word..onewbere Journesing, never Sravetling; if onewhere 
Thinke, never Suppose, 1872 L, Mouris Songs two Worlds 
Ser.1. Vistons 151 Not onewhere, but pervading all. 

+Oneyers. Origin and meaning uncertain. 

1596 Suaks. t Jfen. IV, u. i, 84 With Nobility, and 
Tranquilitie; Bourgomasters, and great Oneyers. 

Onez, obs. form of OncE. 

Onfaithful: see Ux- 

+ Onfake, in houyoufake (Pallad, on Lusb. 1x. 
197): see OMPIACOMEL, 

Onfall (pnf$l). [f. On-1.4 + Fate sé.J 

1. An attack or access of disease, plague, or 
calamity. Now Se. 

¢ 1000 Savon Leechd. 11. 104 Drene wip onfealle. a 1300 
Cursor AL. 5943 Ful yern on godd bi-gun pai call ‘To liver 
pe folk on pat on-fall, /dfd. 27738 Wreth it es a brath 
on-fall. 1808-18 JastEson, Onfidl, a disease which attacks 
without any apparent cause. ‘ 

2. get. An attack, assault, onset. (/, and /iy.). 

1837 Cartyce ry. Nem. 1. vit. iii, Death by starvation and 
military onfall, 1880 M. Pattison Afton vi. 76 A violent 
personal onfall upou Joseph Hall. 1889 Dovie A/iea’ Clarke 
xxxii. 341 Who ever saw a camp so exposed to an onfall? 


| 
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ONGLET. 


3. Sc. a. A fall of rain or snow. 
the evening. 

2a 1800 Old Song (Jain), But or the onfa’ o’ the nicht, She 
fand him drown'd in Yarrow, 1821 Ayr Courier 1 Feb, 
(Jam.) The snaw lay thick .. but the an-fall had ceased. 

+ Onfang, v. Olds. Forms: /zf. 1~3 onfén, 3 
(Orm.) onnfanngenn; fa.t. 1-3 onfeng, 4 onfo3; 
fa. pple. 1- onfangen. [f. Ox-*: see Fane 2.) 

1. trans, To receive, accept. 

¢ goo tr. Bda's Hist. 1. iit. (1890) 30 Clandius..mycelne 
dicl pars landes on anweald onfeng. ¢ 1000 sixs. Gosp. Mau. 
»? 6 Da sodlive pwra sacerda ealdras onfengon }ves seol- 
frex. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leech. 11. 298 Se be pone stan on drince 
onfehd, ¢ 1200 Osun 16571 Farr he ne mot nohht Cristess 
flesh Ne Cristess blod onnfanngenn. ¢ 1205 Lay, 1069 Nulle 
we nobt bis on-fon. ; 

2. ‘Vo take with the mind; to conceive or under- 
stand (in a particular way). 

€1z00 Orsun 1210S Pate birrp ass Iokenn hu mann birrp 
Onunfon and unndetrstanndenn, 

3. To undertake, 

971 Blickl. Hom. 135 Hwyle swa gelyfep .. bonne wile he 
onfon rihtre andetnesse for Cristes naman, c12z00 Orin 
8565 And ta patt shulenn panne ounfun To defenn uppo 
Criste. ¢1205 Lay. 21194 Mi scolf ic wullen on-fon, 

4. To conceive (ofispring . 

arooo dys. f's. (VA 1.6 Pu wast past ic wes mid unriht 
Wisnesse onfangen. a1zgee 4. A. Psalter lz In wicke- 
oe on-fanged am 1, And in sianes me on-fe3 mi modre 

Ore Pt, 

Onfarrand: see UN-. 

+ Onfa’st, onfe'st, ade. and pp. Also on 
uast, on veest,onuest (Orv.) ounfasst. [f. Ox 
prep. and ade. + OL. fest, Vast. firm, close. 
Known only in early MEJJ] Near, close on, * fast 
by’, a. ado. b. prep. 

A. ¢1200 Oxmex 3334 Par onnfasst i patt illke land Wass 
seghenn mikell takenn.  éévef. 3358 Ter onnfasst he borenu 
iss ] Davibb kingess chesstre. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1691 In tu aue 
picke wode pa per on test wes [e1275 pat pare was ane- 
wiest],  /éfed. 4194 Stateres flog Iseod ore faire sculdes 
Sumen on feste, 

b. ¢ 1205 Lay. g He wonedeat Ernlee. -On fest Radestone 
[e275 Faste bi Radistune) /éyd. 2832 He tiakede an 
temple onfest [¢ 1275 anewest] pe bade. 7642. 30713 Ford 
he gon lide In to Lundene And ancouste gunnen wende 
On fast Westoiustre. 

+ On faste, on feste, a2. pir. Obs. Also 
3 on uaste, on usste, an vest(e. [f. ON frep. 
or adi. + OE, faste Vase adv.) Swiftly, specdily, 
with speed; = Fast adv. 6. 

€1205 Lav. 1455 Balu com on ueste. /éfd. 10732 Sum on 
uwste bich In to pere burh,  /dfd¢. 22333 He on uaste ineng 
Fasiere his iweden. 24. 23440 Sunde he sende sone An 
vest louward Rome. 

Onfeirie, onfery: see Ux-. Onfestyn, on- 
uestne: see Unrast,-eN, Onfilit: see Usriten. 
On flote, on-flote: sce Froavr sh. i, AFLOAT. 
Onflow | p'niflox). (See Ox-14.] The act or 

fact of Nowing on; onward flow. 

3880 G. H. Vavior f/eadth dy Fuxerc. (1883) 368 ‘The 
onflow [of blood] superinduced, 1883 Julia's MH ontcn Jan. 
36 A constant onflow of information. 1890 H. W. Mate 
Study Fire vii. 42 Ceaseless ontlow of life and time. 

Se Onflowing 77. 5d. and ppl. a. 

1862 F. Hace Hinds PAs, Syst. qt Av the onflowing of 
the world had no heginning, so it has no end. 

+ On-forced, spl. a. Obs. rare. Ferced upon 
(one), enforced. 

1656 Eart. Mons. tr. Hoccalin?’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 437 
It would be sufficient to obstruct that on-forced [so este. 
1669, 1674] Donative, that hath brought me to live upon 
hread and ouions. 

Onforlatet, Onfortune, Onfoughten, On- 
fowlit, Onfreind, -frend, -friend: sce Un-. 

tOnfrest, 7. Obs. rare". [f. On-1 + frest, 
Frist z, to delay.]  ¢raszs. To delay, put off. 

€ 1300 Jfavelok 1337 Do pou nouth onfrest pis fare. 

Ongart, var. OGant, ANGARD Oés., arrogance. 

Onjein, onjen, obs. forms of AGAIN. 

+ Ongel, obs. variant of ANGEL. 

e12g0 O. Kent. Serm.in O. 2 Mise. 27 Au ongel of henene. 

+ Onjenes, dbs. form of AGaINst prep. 

1258 Proctam. Men. £11,1.6 3if oui oper onie cumen her 
ongenes [ef. L 5 azenes alle men]. 

Ongentle, Onglad, Ongodly, etc, : sce Un-!. 

t+ Ongin, v. Oés. Pa.t. ongan,-gon. [OF. 
ongitn-an, t, OX-1 + radical -ginuan; see BEGIN. 
Much nsed in OE.; bnt lest early in 13the.; 
retained till r4th in form Acrn q.v.] To begin. 

€1000 /Ev¥ric Gras, xxiv. (Z.) 137 facheo, ic ongynne. 
e1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 17 Syddan_ongan se ha:lend 
bedian “— Mark ii. 23 His leorning-cnihtas ongunuon Oa 
éar pluccigean.  ¢ 1200 Oxmin 2801 Min child i_blisse sone 
oungann ‘To blissenn i min wambe. a@1a2g Juliana 13 
Affrican feng eft on & to fondin ongon. 

+QOngle. Ots. [a. ¥. ongie:—L. ungula hoof, 
claw, talon, dim. of zaguts nail.J Aclaw. 

3484 Caxton Fadles of Aisop i xvii, The lyon .. within 
his clawes or ongles he tooke the rat. 1643 NETUERSOLFE 
Parad. on Times 13 The Eagle, . cand. .the Lyon,..the one 
had_ parted with his tallons, the otber with his teeth and 
ongles. 1646 Howett ZLewys .V//7 jo The Leopard who 
..useth to teare his image with his ongles and teeth. 

+Onglet. O45. rare. [a. F. onglet ‘ungula of 
a petal’ dim. of engle claw.] ‘The claw of a petal. 

3725 Brapuiy Fan. Dict. sv. Nese, They cut off the 


b. The fall of 


ON-GOING. 


Onglets with a Pair of Scissars, that is, Unat small white 
part the Roses have at the Extremity of their Leaves. 

On-going (¢ngéuin), 64. [On-} 4.] 

1. pi. = Goings-on (sec Going vif. sb. 5c); pro- 
ceedings, doings (esp. of a notable kind). 

1825 Brockett V. C. Gloss., Ongoings, conduct, doings, 
merriment. 1828 Slackw. Mag. XXUMI. 362 The inner 
on gags. beneath what, to our imaginations is a hallowed 
roof, 1856 Masson Z's. iii. 57 [Milton] had to describe the 
ongoings of angels. 1894 CrockeTt Raéders 151 It breaks 
my heart to hear you upholding such ongoings. ; 

2. sing, The action of going on; proceeding, 
process, continued movement or action. rare. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 28 June 4/2 The reposeful grounds .. 
were never more than half full, and everyone had an air of 
restless ongoing. 1890 Chicago Advance 18 Sept., The 
stream of tendency in the ongoing of God's spirit and 
providence. 

O-n-go:ing, a. 

1882 in Ocinste. 

Ongrow'f,’prone: see Groor 1; cf. AGRUFE. 

Onhallow, Onhalsit, etc.: see Ux-. 

+Onhang, Onhit, Onhongred: seé Anu-. 

Onhanger \gnhz-naz). [Ox-14.] = Hanger- 
on: sec JIANGER? 5 a. 

1848 Blachwv. Alag, LXV. 52 A throng of unruly on- 
hangers. 1886 Buackie that does ffistery teach? 14 
-\ loose company of dependents and onhangers. 

+ Onhea've, onhe've, 7. Oés. [OLE. ongd- 
ban, pa. touhif, onhefde; f.On-1 + Aghhanto leave. 
Cf, ANWEAVE.] /raus, To lift up, raise. 

971 Llickl, Lon. 149 Petrus..onhof his stefne. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom, 113 [He] on-hefS pa mildan. 442. 117 Swa 
swa he is on-heuene on his kine setle. ¢ 1200 7'rin, Coll. 
font. 197 De water stremes on-heueden up here undes. 

Onhit, var. of Axuir v., to hit. 

+O. Ni, oni. O¢s. An abbreviation of the 
Latin words onevatur, nisi habeat suffictentem 
exoneraiioncm ‘he is charged, or legally responsible, 
unless be have a sufficient discharge ’, with which 
the acconnt of a sheriff with the King was formerly 
marked in the Exchequer; sometimes used subst. 
as a name for this phrase or the fact itself. 

1644 Coxr On Litt. w. 116 The course of the Eschequer 
is, that as soon as a Sheriffe or Escheator enter into his 
account for issues, amerciaments and mean profits, to mark 
upon his head O. Ni., whichis as much to say, as Oneratur, 
utsi habeat sufficientem exonerationent, and presently he is 
become the kings debtor, and a Debet set upon his head, 
and therenpon the parties peravaile are become debtors tu 
the Sheriffe or Escheator, and discharged against the King. 
1706 Piitturs, Oui, 41926 Gitsert Freat. Crt. Aaxcheguer 
in7g8) 150 “4s to the Sheriff's Discharge first he may dis- 
charge himself by an O'ni‘; (that is to say) by Order of 
Court, upon any particular Article, or by shewing the King’s 
Great or Privy Seal, discharging it out of the Account. 

Ilence + Oni, o’ni v., éras. to mark with O. AZ; 
to charge to the sheriff. 

a1gz6 Gitaert Treat, Crt. Eacheguer (1758) 13 The 
Sheriff was o' ni'd on his Account, and shewed the Look of 
the Clerk of the Pellsin his Discharge. /éid. 116 Afaryin, 
Rent paid on ‘Tally to be Onied. /bid. 149 The Sheriff pays 
in Proffers to the Value of the County Rents, because these 
he must Tot or O'ni’ before the Cursitor Baron. 

Oni, onie, obs. or dial. forms of Any. 

Onica, Oniche, Onicle: sec Oxycna, Onyx, 
OnyeLE. Onicolo: see OnycLE and Nicoxo. 

On-ido, obs. form of UNDONE. 

Oni3t, obs. variant of A-sicnT: see O prep.! 

Oniliche, Onimete: see Un-1nike, UNIMETE. 

Onimancy: see ONYMaNcY. 

+Orning, sé. 06s. rare. [f. OsE a. +-1NG3,] An 
only one; a darling. 

arz00 E. £. Psalter xxi, 21 Out-take mi saute fra swerd 
to bringe, And fra hand of hunde mine oninge. 

+ Oning, 24/. sé. Obs. [f. ONE v.+-ING]L] A 
making one, uniting, joining in one, union. 

1340 Ayend. 65 Pes meyster..nazt ne payp god pet ne 
lonep bote pays and onynge. ¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 


Going on: see Go z. 84. 
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a native of central Asia, but very widely cultivated 
in almost all climates. 

1356-7 Durham Ace. Rolls, Unyonn [see onfon-seed in 8), 
1382 Wyeir Mun, xi. 5 The leeke, and the vniowns 
[2388 oyniouns} and the garlekes, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. | 
Prol, 634 Wel loned he garleek, oynons and cek lekes | 
lz. xr. onyounnys, oynyons, onyons, oynouns], 1398 ‘TREevisa 
Barth, De P. Ro xvi. xiii, (1495) 628 Oyneon and Ascolonia 
beryth leues twyes in 00 yere. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wre 
Wiailcker 785/40 Hoc sefe, a hunyn. gaz Sretton Ii’hy 
sot to Court 368 What bere ye of Burgonyons And the 
Spaniardes' onyons? 1545 Brinktow Compl 55 b, As moch 
for that purpose as to lay an vnyon to my lytel fynger for 
the tothe ache. 1616-61 Hoivoay /ersins 318 A coated 
oignion then with salt he eats. 1727 Prion Alma i. 52 
Who would ask for her opinion Between an oyster and an 
onion? 1875 Jowett Plaéo (ed. 2) 111. 243 They will have 
a relish—salt, and olives, and cheese, and onions. 

B. ¢1460 J. Russeu, b, Nurture 569 Pat ye hane 
ssuddyn ynons to meddille with galantyne. 1562 J. Hev- 
woon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 206 Wilt thow hang vp with 
ropes of ynions? 1596 Compt BA. D. Wedderburne (S.H.S,) 

t Half a last of Ingzeonix 1728 Ingan [see outon-head 
in 8). 1818 Scott Ley. S/ontrose ii, Our Spanish colonel, 
whom 1 could have blown away like the peeling of an 
ingan, «1845 Hoon “ost Heér 12 He'll be rampant. .at his 
child being lost; and the beef and the inguns not done ! 

2. With qualifying words; a. Applied to varieties 
of the above or other species of A//tum, as Egyp- 
tian, Potato, or Underground O., a variety 
which produces numerous sma) bulbs from the 
parent bulb; Pearl O., a variety or sub-species 
with a small bulb; Rock or Welsh O., a bulb- 
less species (A. fistulosum) cultivated for its leafy 
tops; the Chibol; Top or Tree O., a variety of 
Canadian origin, producing a cluster of small bulbs 
instead of flowers at the top of the stem; Wild O. 
(U_S.), A. cernuunt, a species with nodding rose- 
colonred flowers. 

3552 Hutort, Onyon called a redde onyon, Jallateana, 
1581 Ric Harve, (1846) 216 They are sometymes rounde 
like to Saincte Thomas onions. 1733 Miter Gard. Pict. 
sv. Onion, Welch Onions, a sort of onions propagated by 
gardeners, for the use of the table in spring; they never 
inake any bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten green 
in sallads. 1832 Vee. Sadst. Hood 290 The Tree, or Bulb. 
bearing Onion, 1855 Drtamer Avtch, Gard. (1861) 40 Few 
gardeners. if any, can say they have ever seen a potato- 
onion in flower, 1866 77cas, Hot. 40/1 The Under-ground, 
or Potato Onion, .has the singular property of moluplying 
itself by the formation of young bulbs on the parent root... 
The bulb-bearing ‘Tree-Onion,.. was introduced from Canada 
in 1820, and is considered to be a viviparous variety of the 
common Onion. Aid. 40/2 How this [A. ffstulosum] 
obtained the name of Welsh Onion it is impossible to say, as 
it is a native of Siberia and certain parts of Russia. 

b. Applied to plants of otber genera, mostly 
bulbous, as BarbadoesO., Oruithogalum scilloides; 
Bog O., a name for the flowering fern, Osmunda 
regalis; Dog’s O., the Star of Dethlehem, Ors?- 
thogalum umbellatunt; French O.: see ¢. 

1548 Turxer Nases Herbs (1881) 57 Ornithigalum is 
called in Colon Hondes vilich..after the folowynge of the 
duche tonge it may be called dogleke or dogges onion. 
1706 Putt.irs, Orthogale, avn Merb call'd Star of Bethte- 
hem, or Dogs-Onion. 1853 Phytologist (1856) V. 30 Osmunda 
regadis..is vulgarly known under the name of * bog onion’ 
1866 Treas. Bot. 813/2 Onion, Barbados, Ornithogalun 
scilloides. ‘ 

ec. Sea Onion, sea-onion: Uxrginea (formerly 
Sctlia) maritinia, a native of the Mediterranean 


region, which produces the bulbs called squills; 


| also applied locally to Seta verna. 


' a french Onyon. 


38 By be vertu of this blysfull anynge whilke may noghite | 


e satde ne consayued. ¢1410 Love Sonavent, Mirr. xv. 
37 (Gibbs MS.) pe oonynge and knyttynge to hyre spouse 
lesu cryste, c1425 WyNroun Cron, 1v. xvill. Aeading, Now 
quhen Antiochus Kyng, Wyth pe Romanis made anyng. 
1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. 24 The danes regned in North- 
umberlond xxxvj yere vnto the oonyng of the kyngdome. 


Onion (nyen), 55. Forms: a, 4-6 unyon, 
4-8 onyon, oynyon, 6-7 oynion, 6- onion; 
also 4 uniown, oynioun, 4-5 oynon, 5 ony- 
ounne, oynoun, oyne(ujon, onjon, onyone, 
honjgon, hunyn, 6 unjeon, onnyon, unyeoun, 
7 Oignion. 8. Sc. and dfa/. 5 ynon, 6 ynion, 
ingowne, ing3eon, 7 yn30in, 8-9 inion, ingan, 
9 ingon, ingun. [a. F. eignon (formerly alsd 
otngnon, ongion, ognon) = Pr. niguon,iguon:—L. 
dinio, futon-ent unity, union, a kind of large pearl, 
a rustic Roman name for a single onion.} 

1. a. The cdible rounded bulb of Alum Cepa, 
consisting of close concentric coats, and having 
a. strong pungent flavour and smell duc to a volatile 
oil which is destroyed by boiling; it varies much 
in size, and in colour from dark red to white; it 
has been used as 2 culinary vegetable from the 
earliest known times. b. The plant A/Mtuut Cefa 


1548 Turner Names Herbs (1881) 71 Scilla is named of the 
Puticaries squilla, in english a sea Onion, and in some places, 
1597 Gerarve /lerbaé t. xciv. (1633) 171 
The ordinary squill or sea onion. 1607 Torset. Vom 
Beasts (3658) 2z Pushes, or suddain boils,.. are cured with 
the juice of asses dung, and of sea-onions beat to powder. 
1807 Rosinson Archrol. Greca wu. iv. 211 Drawing round 
the person purified a squill, or sea-onion. 


+3. frausf. A bulb (of any plant) [=F. ofgzon.] 


Obs. rare. 

1718 Cnanpertayne Relig, Philos. (1730) I. xx. § 6 Mak- 
ig ene only Julyflower or ‘ulip spring out of its Onion or 

ulb. 
+4. A bunion. Oés. 

1785 D. Low (title) Chirepodologia, or a Scientific Inquiry 
into the canses of Corns, Warts, Onions and other painfil 
or offensive cutaneous excrescences. 1802 J/ud/ Advertiser 
37 Apr. 2/3 He eradicates Corns, Onions, or Nails growing 
into the Quick. 1846 Brittas tr. &/algaigne’s Alan. Oper. 
Surg. 64 The onion has a large base, and several layers of 


| epidermis (like the layers of an onion) adhering to the skin 


itself (N.O. Litéacee), supposed to be originally | 


in several points. a 

5. A rounded projection, bulb, knob. ? Oés. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 134 The end of the 
rod §.;has a knoh or onion on it, by Shick it can be moved 
endwise while it is turning in the box C. 

6. Thieves slang. A seal or the like worn ona 


watch-chain. 

1812 J. VL. Vaux Flash Dict, Onion, a wateh-seal, a bunch 
of onions, is several seals worn upon onering. 1829 Blackie. 
Mag. XXVI. 132 Then his ticker I set a-going..And his 
onions, chains and ea 1834 [1. Aixsworti Rookwood m1, 
vy, With my fawnied famms, and my onions gay. 

+7. A pearl: see Union. Ods. i 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury u. 39/2 The Onion, or Unions, | 
or Pearl, are little round Stones, white. 1750 tr. Leonardus' 
Mirr. Stones 200 The Pearl is for the most part round, and 
by some is called an Onion. - 

8. attrib. and Contb., as onion bed, bulb, head, | 


ONISCUS. 


-seed, -seller; onton-eating, -like, -red adjs.; + onion 
asphodel, a kind of asphodel with a bulbous root; 
onion-couch, a species of wild oat (Avena elatior), 
so called from the rounded nodes of the root-stock; 
onion-eyed @., having the eyes fnll of tears, as if 
from the effect of raw onions; onion-fish, a name 
for Cepola rubescens (see quot.); also (in Massa- 
chusetts) for the grenadier, A/acrurus rufestris, 
from a fancied resemblance of its eyes to onions; 
onion-fly, a ie insect, Anthomyia cepariune, 
the larva of which is very destructive to onions ; 
also the allied A, drassica; onion-grass = onion- 
couch; onion-maggot, the larva of the onion-fly ; 
onion-peel = orton-skint; onion-shell, name for 
various molluscan shells of rounded form, as those 
of species of Ostrea (oyster), Latraria, and Afya; 
onion-skin, (a) the outermost or any of the outer 
coats of an onion; (4) (also ovfon-skin-paper) 
a very thin smooth translncent kind of paper; 
onion-smut, a parasitic fungus (Urocystis Cepule) 
infesting onions; onion-twitch = omton-couch ; 
+onion-water, a medicinal liquor prepared from 
onions. 

1597 GrrarpE Heréalt.\xv. 89 Of *Onion Asphodill. 1573-80 
Barret A/z. O91 An “onion hed, or_a place planted with 
onions, 1826 Miss Mitroro l’fl/age Ser. 1. (1863) 523 Most 
ingeniously watering her onion-bed with a new mop—now 
a dip, and now atwirl! 1830 Linniry Nat. Syst. Bot. 274 
In consequence of tbe free phosphoric acid which the 
common *Onion bulbs contain. 1880 Britten & Hottaxo 
Eng. Plaxt-names, *Onion Couch, Avena elatior. .. Wt 
is also called Onion Grass..and Onion Twitch, 1884 
E. Barker Through Asvergne 8 An “onion-eating or 
garlick-eating people. 1606 Snaks. Aut. & Cl. ww, il. 35 

ke they weepe, And I an Asse, am “Onyon-ey'd, 1753 
Stage Coach, 23 But your women are all onion-eyed. 1854 
Banuam /falieut, 232 The. .*onion-fish, whose body peels 
into flakes like that bulh,and who zigzags through the waves 
like a leech, 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 147/2 The well-known 
*Onion fly. 1 Daily, News 17 July 6/7 Onion fly, 
which canses seriuns injuries to the onion crop. 1626 Bacon 
Sylea $445 It may bee tried also, with putting Onion-Seed 
into an *Onion-Head, which thereby (perhaps) will bring 
forth a larger, and earlier Onion, 31728 Ramsay Last Sf. 
Aliser vy, My pouch produc’d an ie head, ‘Fo please my 
wame. 1713 PAil. rans, XXVIII. 91 About the bigness 
ofan “Onion-Hoe. 1898 Daily Mews 10 Nov. 6/4 It is not 
the ordinary foreign paper, nor the ‘ “onion peel '—so called 
from its transparency. 1356-7 Durhauz Ace, Rolls Surtees) 
558 In Cepis et *unyonnsede. 1471-2 /dfd. 93 Pro j \b. 
del vnyonsede et aliis herbis. 1626 [see ovfon-head]| 1483 
Cath. Angl.260/1 \n*Ongon seller, ceparius. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp, *Onion-shell,..a peculiar kind of oister, which 
is of a roundish figure, and very thin, and uansparent, and 
[is like] the peel of an onion. 1882 Ociivie, Onton-shell, a 
species of oyster of roundish forms also, species of Lutraria 
and Mya. 1875 Gardener's Chron. 10 Apr. 477/2 *Onion 
Twitch. 1694 S5armon Sate’s Dispens. (1713) 555/2 You may 
make it with Parsly, Arsmart, or *Onion-water. « 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Onionet [F. oignoner], a 
small onion; O'nionized f//. a., flavoured with or 
smelling of onions, 

1820 Black. Mag. VI11. 89 From your large, fat, yellow, 
insipid onion, to your little, lean, fiery, hitter onionet. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1.751 The unwashed fraternity of onionized 
ragamuffins. 

Onion, v. [f prec. sb.J ; 

1. srans. To season or flavour with onions. 

19755 SMOLLETT Quix. tt. ut. xvii. (1784) 1V. 86 They 
treated him with an hachis of beef onioned. 

2. To apply an onion to; to produce (tears) by 
application of an onion, Also fig. 

1763 C. Jonxston Reverie 1. 243 The fellow wiped his 
eyes which had been well onioned for the purpose. «1792 
Woxcotr Quaker §& Barn ii, When master Broadbrim.. 
Por'd o'er his father’s will, and drop’d the onion’d tear. 
1goo Snaw Pays Purit. p. xxix, The undertaker’s band- 
kerchief, duly onioned with some pathetic phrase. , 

Oniony (wnyani), 2. [-y.] Flavoured with 
onions; having the taste or smell of onions. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org, Bodies 844 A fawn-coloured 
sediment, having a strong oniony odour. 1842 T1ackERAy 
Fitsboodle Papers Wks. 1879 XVII. 210 There was the horrid 
familiar odour of those oniony sandwiches. 1894 Lonyut. 
Afag. Sept. 481 Soup very oniony and thin. 

Oniro-: see OxEIRo-. Onis, obs. form of Once. 

+ Onisc. Oés. [Anglicized form of Oxiscvs.] 
A wood-louse. 

1661 Loven. //ist. Anint. 4 Min, Introd., Their meat is 
earth and onises, and they live long without meate. . 

Onisciform (oni-sifpim), @. Zool. [f. 1. ontse- 
zs wood-louse: see -ForM.] Ilaving the form of a 
wood-louse or of the genus Onéscus; applied to 
certain Myriapoda, and to the larva of certain 
Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kieny & Sr. Entonrol, 111. xxx. 185 An onisciform 
one [larva], the legs of which..@re covered with a viscid 
sking this produced a Woctna. 1843 Humpurrys Brit, 
Moths 1. 81 The Sales is onisciform, naked, and Bteen. 

Oniscoid (oni'skoid), z. Zool, [f. Gr. dvtax-os 
wood-louse + -o1.] Resembling or related to the 
wood-lice ; onisciform. 

||Oni‘sous. Zoo/, [L., a. Gr. dvioxos little ass, 
wood-louse, dim. of évos ass: used in Zool. as a 
genericname.] A genus of terrestrial Mop Crusta- 
cea, the type of the family Oniscide. The species 
are commonly known as woodelice or slaters, 


@ 


ONLAY. 


1848 S. Maunper Vad, //ist. 460 The terrestrial oniscus 
frequents dark and concealed places, such as cellars, caves, 
holes in walls [etc.]. ’ i 

O-nith, bad ME, spelling of OvcAt, A-nicitr. 

Onix, obs. form of Oxyx. 

Onlace, Onlase, Onland, Onlasse (unless), | 
Onlawful: see Us-, | 
tO:nlay’, v. Obs. [f. On-1 + Lay v.J trans. 
To lay on (7, and fig.): see Lay v.1 55. Ilence 
+ Onlai:d f7/,¢., laid on; t+ O-nlay:ing v/. s4., 

laying on. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 29162 If be priest bat penance lais Be 
noght all wise in on-lainge. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Sede, | 
Contents cijb, That two Bodies touch, somthing must | 
needs be between ; else onlay’d hodies, and inlay'd would he 
allone. 1830 Scorr Demonod. 324 Onlaying of certain iron 
gands (burs) severally one by one. 1832 J. Witson in Black. 
Mag. XXXII. 173 To prepare a bed beneath the portico, 
and beantiful bedclothes to onlay. 


Onlay (pnl!), 5. [f. Ox-14 4 Lay v.] Any- | 
thing mounted upon something else or affixed to 
it so as to rise from its surface in relief, especially | 
in ornnmental design (Cent. Die?.). i 

Onleef, Onleeful, Onlettered, ete.: see Ux-. 

+tOnlepy, ¢. O/s. Forms: a. 1 Snlépisz, 
-lipig, -lypiz, -lépe, (én-), 2 enlepi, 3 anlepi3, 
anelepi, anilepi, 3-4 anlepi, 4 anlepe, anlep, 
5 anlepy, -lypy. 8. 3-4 onlepi, 3-5 onlepy, 

| 


4 onelepi,-y, oonlypi, 5 oonlepye. +. 2 &lpiz, 
2-3 elpi, 2-4 alpi, 3 welpi. 6. 4 olepi, olepy, 
olupy. (OL. dulfepiz, -lypiz, -lipiz, fd one + 
Aliep leap, jump, Aiapar to leap, run + -#3, -¥. 
The first element underwent the same phonetic 
changes as dz, ONE, to dn-, en-, b-, a-, @-, €-, afler 
the latter of which also -/ip/3, -2ef/? was reduced 
to-/pé. The form x//2z ocenrs even in late OF. ante 
1120, The northern ave, -defe in 14the. represents 
the OE. collateral form dulépe: cf. ON. efnhleypr.] 

1. Only, sole, single. In quot. 1340!=one with. 

a cgootr, Beda’s Hest, 1, xviii. [xiv.] (MS. O), Nawcht 
+sbuton his agene zyrde anlipie. c1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) 
xiii, 2 Nis nan de eallunga wel do, na fordon anlepe._¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 75 His enlepi sune. ¢12z00 Oxrsin Introd. 
11 Fra pate anlepiz treo, aizag fee. Kath. 74 Ane 
kinges..anlepi dohter. ¢ 2300 //azeloé 2107 Her he spak 
anilepi word, 13.. Cursor 3/, 9520 He had an anlepe son. 

8. crace Trin. Coll, Hom. 19 Ich bileue on pe helende 
crist, his onlepi snne. 1340 4A yerd. 13 Pe holi gost..is onlepi 
god an[d] onlepi bing mid pe under and pe zone. /did. 125 
A grat thord ssolde he by .. et pise onelepi nirtne hedde. 
138a Wycur Luke vii. r2 An oonlypi sone of his modir, | 
34.. in Maskell fon, Rit. UL. 2q1, Ubilene..in Lhesu Crist 
his oonlepye sone. 

7% 1085-1120 O. E. Chron. an. 1083 Nees an alpig hide, 
ne an gyrde landes.. bat nas gesxct on his gewrite, ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hort, 29 On enelpi luttele hwile. /6fd. 33 Al heo 
aged on ane alpi praye. ¢1a05 Lav. 3499 Mid ane alpie 
swein, /6id. 12400 “Enne wlpi verde.  /4id, 31450 Nu 
hafde Oswald. .ASnne zlpine heue € 13300 Vox § Wolf | 
132 in Hazl. &. P. P. 3. 62 On alpi word ich lie nelle. | 
6. 13. Guy Warw. (A) 2237 Here is gret scorn sikerly, | 
When bat olepi knizt Schal ons do so michel vnriz3t. a1 | 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 Pey he ne worche but o-lupy ae 

b. aésol. Single one, only one; darling. 

co7s Kushw. Goss. Matt. xxvi. 22 And ingunnun 
anlepum cweban, ab ic hit eam dryhten. 13.. Cursor AL. 
5996 All be fleies ware went awai..Pat an-lepi par was not 
sene, a1400 Prymer (1891) 107 (Ps. xxii. 20) God delyuere 
"3 soule fro drede; and my olepy fro the howndes hond. 

. Solilary; single, nnmarried. 

¢gootr. Beda’s Hist, w. xxx{i.}. (1890) 376 Se ba anlepe 
[z. ». anlypiz)] wunode in syndrigre stowe. 13.. Cursor 1, 
77939 Fornicacion..don wit anlep woman.” c1rq00 A pod. 

olf, 38 Simple fornicacoun bi thwex an onlepy man & an 
onlepi womman. c¢1440 Vork Alys?, xiii. 4o Wele I might 
euere mare Anlepy life hauc led. 

3. ns adu. Only, solely, simply. 

¢33x5 SHORENAM 11 (L. 272) Olepi [me] mot hym [depe] ine 
the water. a fi 

Hence +Onlepihede, singleness, singularity; 
+ Onlepiliche adv., only, solely. 

cxeso Old Kent. Serum, in O. E. Misc. 28 Nacht on. 
Jepiliche to day, ac alle po daies i po yere. 1340 Ayend, 
21 Ine onlepihede, nor pe proude and be ouerwenere wenep 
more by wor, oper conne more panne enie opre. /d/d. 211 
He waggeb lippen onlepiliche, and makeb semblont to 
spekene and na3t ne zayp. 

Onlete, var. ANLETH (és., countenance. 

Onlevene, obs. form of ELEVEN. , 

Onlicnes, -lichnesse, var, ANLIKENESS O6s., 
likeness, image. 

+ Onli'ght, v.1 Ots. (OE. onlichian, -liktan, 
f, ON-11 4 /iehtan, Hhtan to Licut.] 

1, ¢rans. To shed light upon; to lighten, en- 
lighten, illuminate. 

¢888 K. Acrrep Bocth, xxxiv. § 5 Ealle steorran weorbab 
onlihte ., of bere sunnan. 971 Béichi. //om, 19 He pone 
blindan onlyhte, ¢1275 Land, fomt.g7 Monnan heortan 
pet he onlihted mid his 3ife. 

2. To cause to shine. 

a = &. E. Ps. xviii. 135 On-light i face over pi hine. 

+ On-light, v2 Obds. For oz light = light on: 
Lieut v1 11 ¢. 

¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xxxviii, Is none of 30 but he mun fele, 
That he may on ly3te. | 


tOnlihede. 06s. [f Onty + -hede, -HEAD.] 
1, Solitude; = next, 1. i 


127 


1382 Wyenie £sther xvi. 14 These thingus thenkende, 
that, hem slain, he shulde aspie to oure onlihed [1388 
aloonenesse]. A 

2. Oneness, unity. 

¢ 1440 IIveton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) 1b. xlvi, The 
onelihede in substaunce, & distynecion of persones, in the 
blessyd trynite. 

Onliness (6nlinés). Now rare. Vorms: sce 
Oxuy. [ff ONtY a, + -NESS.] 

tl. The fact or condition of being alone; soli- 


tariness, solitude. Oés, 

¢1340 Hamcotr Prose Tr. 5 Noghte emange many: bot in 
anelynes. 1435 Misyn fire of Love 30 Onelynes is nedfull 
with-outen noys & bodily songe. ¢1q440 Hyttox Scerla 
erp. (Wi de Wy 1499) we xl, It. .secheth onelynes of body: 
for that moche helpeth to onelynes of thesoule. 1611 Corce., 
Muisson, an vnison..an onelynesse, or lonely nesse, 

2. The faet or character of being the only one 
of its kind; singleness, singularity, uniqueness. 

1633 D. Rlocers) Zoeat, Sacramz. 1 18 Shee hath 
darkned the Doctrine of the Covenant, the freedome and 
onelinesse of it. 1678 Cunwortit dated, Syst. 1. iv. § 10. 207 
It evidently appears that there can be but one such being, 
and that Moveocs, unity, oneliness or singularity is essential 
toit, 2682 Norris //ieroctes Pref. 23 Vhey acknowledy‘d 
God in all his glorious attributes, that of his unity or oneli- 
hess not excepted. 1863 I]. Aton Afewe, J. Sherman 330 
It cannot be controlled by the absolute authority of the 
first ..its onliness renders che second impossible. 

On live, hr. the earlicr form of ALIVE: sce this 
and Tare. 

Onload, Onleathsome, Onlock, ctc.: see Un-. 

On-long‘e, -en, obs. forms of ALoNxc, 

Onlook (p'nluk). [f£ Ox-1 4 4 Look 54.) ‘The 
aet of looking on, or looking at something. 

1867 Mircuec. Arad Stud. 158 He has no right to ignore 
the onlook of the world. 

Onlooker (enlucko:), [f. Ox-1.4 + Looxen.J 
One who looks on; 2 looker on; 2 spectator. 

1606 Drauss. or Hawtin, Let. /. Greenwich Wks, (1711) 
23a Who..will not be an idle on-looker to such pastimes. 
1615 Danien AMymen’s Trt. Wks. (1717) 94 We robb'd our 
Looks th’ Onlookeis to beguile. 1833 J. Rennie Alps. 
Angling p. xiv, So fir asan on-looker and a child could learn. 
1884 Mlacm, Mag. Nov. 1/1 It is the onlooker that sees 
most of the game. ; 

Onlooking (pnlukin), v2. sd. [See On-1 4.] 
The action of looking on. 

3637 Gutesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aijb, Their care. 
lesse and newtrafl onlooking. 1876 Mes. Wiutxey Sights 
& Ins. 1. xxx. 582 All chance..of any apprehensive on- 
looking into what life might be to her. 

O-nlooking, f//.a. [Sec Ox-13.] That looks 
on; looking nt something. 

1663 Buair 4 vtodiog, i. (1848) 8 To live always as under 
thy onlooking eye. 1845 A. SysnxGton in Lss. Cher. Unias 
viii, 489 Does not an onlooking world perceive the dis- 


crepancy? 

[Onlotest, ner. R. 200, error for ov lodest : sve 
Loatu a.J 

Only (6enli), 2. Forms: 1 &nlfe, anlie, 3-4 
onlich, -lyeh, (sfer/. onlukest), 4 oonlich, 
onelich, -lyeh, -lyk; worth. anli, anly, aneli, 
4-5 anely; 4-5 oonli, 4-6 oonly, onlie, 4- 
only, (3 ounly, ondly, ondely, wonly, won- 
Iych, 5-7 onlye, 5-8 onely, 6 onelye, 6-7 
onelie). (a. OE. du/fe unique, solitary, only, 
a later form of stv//e unique, singular, excellent, f. 
AN, ONE + -Me, -Lv LJ 

1. One, without companions or society; solitary, 
lonely. Now only dad. 


ax000 Ags, #s. (Spelman) xxiv. 17 semildsa me, fordan 
znlicand dearfaiceom. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th,) ci. 5 Le spearu- 
wan .. gelice geweard, anlicum fugele. @ 1225 Ancr. R. go 
Anere bus, pet schulde beon onlukest stude of alle. /2/d.152 
So ouh ancre, hire one in onliche stude..chirmen & cheateren 
ener hire bonen. a1300 £. &. Psalter xxiv. 16 Aneli and 

ueram lf, 13.. Cursor Al, 3075 (Colt.) An anli linelade 
ar pai ledde. 1380 Wveur Serm. Sel, Wks, 1. 110 He 
wolde in comunalte do bis dede and not bus oonli in desert. 
2a 1500 Chester PL, ti. 129 Hit is not good man onely to be, 
1582 Stanyuvrsr eneis m1. (Arb.) 91 His oane light, That 
stood in his lowring front Eleohitiish malleted onlye. 1642 
Rocers Vaaman 9 Onely Venus and Demaris a poore 
only man and only woman, being excepted, 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Onely, Onerly, lonely, retired, ‘This is an 
onely platt to live in’, @1865 E, Waucn ‘ Come whoam to 
thi ehulder', Mon, aw’m one-ly when theaw artn’t theer. 

2. One (or, by extension, two or more), of which 
there exist no more, or no others, of the kind. 

Usually preceded by ¢Ae or a Joss. pron. or case. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. luke ix. 38 He is min anlica sunn. 
é1160 /fatton G. ibid, He ys min anliche sune. ¢1375 
Cursor M. 26549 (Fairf.) In his sone crist ihesu, our aller 
anly [Cot#, anlepi] lorde. 1526 Tixpare Luke vii. 1a The 
only sonne of his mother, and she was a widowe. 1589 Bk. 
Com. Prayer Morn, Prayer, The onely ruler of princes, 
1584 Powe. Lioyds Cambria 3 The onelie occasion he 
tooke. 1633 G. Herpert Yeuple, Aaron iii, Christ is my 
onely head, My alone onely heart & breast. 1654 tr. 
Martinis Cong. China 189 The onely Southern Port .. to 
which Boats may have access. 1703 Rowe Uéyss. 11. i, Bor 
Hear a Wretches only Pray’r. 1854 Mrs. Janeson Bk. 
Th. (1877) 347 Eve... is the only undraped figure which is 
allowable in sacred art. 1875 Jowetr Péa/o (ed. a) 1. 333 
These two ages are the only ones in which Plato ties 
mention of himself. 

b. In later use, in reference to relationship, nlso 

preceded by av, nnd nsed with a ploral; as ax 


only child, an only brother, only children, 


| 


clabours mortall. 


ONLY. 


3670 Drvoex 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada m1 ii, What cannot 
only sons with parents do! 1768 Go.usm. Goon. d/an 
1. i, An only son, sir, might expect more indulgence. 1824 

3¥RON Diary in Note to Fuan 1. xxxvii, My wife..and 
myself are..only childzen, “1879 Miss Branvos Clov. fect 
v, This only sun of the Vicar’s was a thorn in his side. 

+e. adso/. = only one, only ones; inOE, = darling. 

@1000 Avs, fs. (Spelman) xxi. 19 Of handa hundes da 
wenlican mine [= safe mean). 1 Brave (Douay) Sou 
of. vi. 8 She is the only to her mother, elect to her that 
hare her. 1678 Drvven Add for Love Pref. b, It is the 
only of the kind without Episode, or Underplot. 1693 — 
Furenal Ded, 1697) 11 Suppose that Homer and Virgil 
were the only of their Species, 

3. Single, one. + Any only = any one (obs.); 
one only, one single, only onc, one and no more, 
one and no other, 

1485 Caxton aris & 1.34 Wythout leuing of ony onely 
thynge or word, 1490 — Avezdos ix. 36 Wyth one onely 
stroke thon haste wylled to termyne and fynysshe thy 
1543 Gearton Conte. Harding 476 Anye 
onely kyndenes so sudenly contracted in an house. 1571 
Diccrs Manton. wn xi, Riv, E shall for breuitie sake set 
foorth one onely rule general. 160q KE. Gleatstox:] 
Dsleosta's Mist. dndies We xx. 183 Vpon all that coast it 
hlowes continually with one onely winde. ¢ 1630 Rispos 
Saae Devon (1810) 13 ‘Vhis country hath one only deanery. 
1832 Mes. F. Trotiors Dow. Maun. lines ica 183912 
One only object rears itself above the eddying waters; this 
is the mast of a vessel Jong since wrecked, 1850 Grap- 
STONE Géean. (1879) 11.95 Yu the Covsadoo,a dying youth 
«abandoned by all but the object of his love, entreats of 
her the parting gift of an only kiss. 

+4. Said of that of which, by itself, without 
anything else, something is predicated ; (the thing 
in question) acting alone; mere, sole. Os. 

€1400 Cato's Vor, 131 in Crrser 1. sin pou art doutande 
« hedderres for venim, Mare inal pou be agast of anli man 
vn-wrast, aud warre pe for him. a tqzg Cursor 14. 8439 
(tring) Bi grace of ouly god of heuen Svone he coude fe 
artes scuen, 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 2977/1 Our only feyth 
shalle suffyse us. 2c 1g23 More Let, fo Wodsey in Elis 
Orig. Lett. Seri ¥. 2.6 The onely redyng thereof held hym 
above twoo howres. 1544 Poarn Aeetne, Life (iséot X vb, 
The onely odour of quicksilver killeth lice. @1619 Forterny 
Athvont wx. § 2 (1622) 235 All this fell vpon them, for the 
onely impietie of their Prince. [1854 6 Patmorn cluged de 
Moni, Kor the sake of only love, .. be does approve, 
His wife entircly.| 

tb. Placed between a demonstrative or posses- 
sive adj. or poss. case and its »b., or before a sb. 
followed by an of-phrase; referring to the sb. as 


thus qualified. Ods. 

1449 Prcock Rep. in, v. 306 Endewid into his oonli 
sufficience. 1g09 Hawns Mast, Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc. 
139, | must abyde..Of lyfe or death your ae judgement. 
1558 in fF feary's ctvat. (1888) App. 186 To the onlye vse 
and buhoufe of the said Thomas Vycary. 4 1563 Hate Se. 
iVks. (Varker Soe.) 2or At the Priest’s only provocation 
was it, 3577 Houtnsuen Chron, fVist. Scot, 343 At 
the charges & only expenses of these .vi, abbeyes. 1653 
H. Cocan wr. 2nto's Tram xxx. 118 Maintained at the 
Kings onely charge. 1653 Hotcrort f'recopins, Pers. Wars 
i 3 These onely Hunnes have white budies. 1709 Anprson 
Tatler No, 117 2 4 She was tured into a Man, and by that 
only Means avoided the Danger. 1741 Mippteton Cicere 
I. Pref. 35 The power was retained 5 with this onely differ- 
ence, that [etc]. 

5. Unique in quality, character, rank, ete. ; peer- 
less, preeminent. In OE, in form alice. In mod. 
Eng. from 16th ¢, only as hyperbolic use of 2, = 
‘the only one to be counted, reckoned, or con- 
sidered’; with superl. on/es? (arch. or dtal.). 

c888 K. Alierep Bocth, xxxv. § 6 He hafde an swipe 
znilic wif. 1gg2 Ascuam in Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 12 
VW Lerning, Counsell, Nohilitie, Courte, and Cambridge, 
shold have bene all pnnisshed at ones by taking away..soch 
a general & onely man as Mr. Cheeke ix 1582 MULCASTER 
Pasitions (1£87) 30 It was either the onely, or the onclyest, 
principle in learning, to learne to read Latin. r6oa Suaks. 
flam. wy it 131 Your onely Tigge-naker. 1651 Lainey 
thas. / 11774) 224 She had been the only stately and 
magnificent woman of Europe. 1656 Kart Monn. tr. 
Boccatini's Advts, fr. Parnass, W. \xxv. (1674) 227 When 
she subscribed her name .. |»he} added (as she had good 
reason to do) the only Unfortunate. 1691 Wooo 4th. O.ren. 
I}. 486 He was. accounted. the onliest person to be con- 
sulted about the affairs, 1778 Foote rip Calats 1. Wks. 
1709 11. 344 It is the onliest method to keep her to one's 
sai 1866 G, Macnonatp Ann. QO. Neighb. x. (1878) 173 
‘The only man in the world ceased to be the friend of the 
only woman inthe world. 1890‘ Botprewoon! Col. Reformer 
(1891) 375 The kindest, wisest, ‘onliest’ thing, under the 
circumstances. " 

Only (enli), adv., conj. (prep.) Forms: a. 
3-§ onliche, 4 onelych, -lyk, onlike, 4-5 -lyche, 
oon-, 5 won-. 8 4 anli, aneli, -ly; 4-5 oonli, 
4-6 -ly; 5-7 onely, 5~ only, (5 onde}ly). [ME. 
(south. and south. midl.) dudiche, f. dudich, ONLY a., 
with advb., -e (see -LY 2); in more northern dialects 
the adv. was in form indistingnishable from the 
adj., which from _¢1400 became the fact also in 
Standard Engl. In OE. the adv. is cited only in 
the form &z/ice splendidly, elegantly; ef. OLY @.] 

A. adv. , ; 

1. Asa single or solitary thing or fact; no one 
or nothing more or else than; nothing but; alone; 
solely, merely, exclusively. Ovrly may limit the 
statement to a single or defined person, thing, or 
number (a) as distinguished from more, or (¢) as 


opposed to any ofher, 


ONLY. 
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a. Preceding the word or phrase which it limits. te they could obtain the help of such a force..as might secure | 


a, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1513 Pe king lonede is wif .. so 
vaste Pat al is herte onliche on hire on he caste. ¢1330 
R. Beusne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 2370 He ne askede non 
oper pyng, Bot onlike his donghter 3yng. 13.. A. #. 
Altit, ?. Bo 1749 He3est of alle ober, saf onelych tweyne, 
1 390 Gower Conf. 1. 317, 1 speke onliche as of the dede, 
Or which I nevere was coupable. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod, 882 
Sot duden wonlyche after pe devellys rede. 21450 Myrc 
656 Per nys no mon..Pat may bat do but onlyche he. 

Bo ¢337§ Cursor Al. 13737 (Fairf.) Anli_ he wip-outen 
synne. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer A/e/i6, » 503(Petw.) For bat apper- 
teneb & longeb oonly [eter fexts al oonly] to the Inges, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xviu. xix. (1495) 779 The 
camell hath not teeth in eyther Iowe but oonli bynethe, 
©1440 Proinp, Parv. 366/1 Only, sodomodo. 1447 BoKENUAM 
Sesyntys (Roxb.) 53 Al this thou dost that ondly in the 
I schuld trust lorde. 1535 CoverpaLte Jotit x. 5 All ye 
thinges that we have are oncly in the. 31545 in Wilks 
& Clark Caméridge (1886) I. 213 Discharged of all rents... 
except oonly a fold rose to be given to ye™. =a 3g48 Flatt. 
Chron, Edw, 1 z40b, All these faire wordes, wer onely- 
delaies to protracte tyme. 15996 Suaks. Merch, Tv ik 432, 
I wil haue nothing else but onely this. 1612 Beato. & Fe. 
Ant, Burn, Pestle 1. ii, Now fortune, if thou be'st not only 
ill, Shew me thy better face. 1627 1, FL Hist, Adee. fT 
(1680) 96 “Tis onely one. r6gt Daxter Jaf Baft, 5 God 
doth not reveal his truth onely or chiefly to the learned. 
1751 Meee Rambler No. 136 P14 To distinguish. .that 
which is established because it is right, from that which is 
right only because it is established. 1805 T. Hlarrat Scenes 
of Life i. 194 Jt is true, I have been only twice. 1845 
M. Pattison “ss. (1889) 1.17 One of those devoted. .attach- 
ments, of which only a mother or nurse is thought capable. 
1899 Literary Guide t Oct. 146/2 Certain doctrines were 
imparted only to initiates. 

b, Following the word or phrase which it limits. 

1340 Havronn J’r. Conse. 1338 Bot pe world prayses pan, 
hot pa anly Pat til alle worldes welthes er happy. 1380 
Wverte M45. (1880) 310 ‘To haue crist oonliche heere patroun, 
c 1485 ELE, Misc. Warton Club) 25 On thi God wonly set 
thin herte. 1535 Coverpaln Aeclus. xxtv. 34, 1 hane not 
laboured for my self onely. 1548 Upati, ete. ras. Jar. 
Afatt. vic 47 Loke npon the best thynges, eyther onely or 
chiefly, 1655 Mag. Worcester Cent. Jaz. in Dircks Lifv 
(186s) 416 ‘To raise Water with two Buckets onely. 1763 
J. Brown Hoctry § Mus. vic 104 What belongs to Nature 
only, Nature only can complete. 1838 Lytrox Leifa +. iii, 
In one only of the casements, 1876 Moztey Unis. Serv, 
iv. (2877) 9g His human character ts not benevolence only, 

t Only between a numeral and sb. is now cfs. 

e1gss Harrsrivto Divorce fen, Vid (Camden) 59 Their 
second counsell of Toledo... being..of cight only bishops. 
1624 Broent Left, vi. 92 In two onely Jeaucs of i booke, 
a certaine .. Scholler did discouer thirtie .. fulsitications. 
1656 Eset. Mos. ur. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. WW 
xiv. (1674) 152 Amidst as many... Silver Halls as there are 
Sciences, three only Golden Balls are placed. 

ec, Only was formerly often placed away from 
the word or words which it limited; this is still 
frequent in speech where the stress and pauses 
prevent ambiguity, but is now avoided by per- 
spicuous writers. 

1483 Canion Gold. Feg. 333b/1 Luke is only with me. 
a@1gqgo Cromwetey in Ellis Orig. Aett. Ser. te IL 165 Unto 
the whiche God 1 have onlye commyttyd iny sowlle., 1598 
Gersewty Vacitus, Ann. ui iv. (1622) 69 Vipsania his 
nother died, onely of all Agrippas children, of a natural! 
death, 1660-1 Marvete Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 51, [ onely 
write this word to let you know that [etc]. 1697 Drynex 
Virg. Georg. 1.736 When Beasts were only slain for Sacrifice. 
1703 Rowk Fair Penit. u. ii, Brutes and boys are only taught 
with blows. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Sind, 23 The 
eldest son shall only inherit his father. 1833 Tennyson Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere vii, “Yis only noble to be good. 1875 
Jowett Pato 1, 282, I only asked the question front habit, 

a. Not only... but, but also, 

1340 A yend, 265 Nazt onlyche benore gode ac be-nore alle 
men. ¢ 1375 Cursor Al. 338 (Fairf.) He wroxt no3t anly wit 
his hande bot sayde wit worde. 1390 Gower Conf. IT. 340 
Noght onliche ot the woiminen tho, Bot of the chaste men 
also. @ 1425 Cursor Mf, 11069 (Trin) Not only of ierusalem 
bonr3ze But also al pe cuntre bourze. = 1548 Hare Chrvn., 
Jien. VI 104b, Not onely now. .but also after. 1589-1875 
[see But, C. 24 b). . : 

+2. By or of itself alone, without anything else. 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. in. xix. (1493) 66 By 
smellynge oonly he knowyth bytwene herbes good and 
venymous. 21435 Cursor M. 3574 (Trin.) Whbenne pat 
[a mon] bicomep otde,.. Only to lyue tranail him bink. 
23548 Hatt Chron, Edw, {232 b, He was restored to his 
kyngdome, and made kyng onely by his ayde. 2555 
Puteot Exam, § Writ, (Parker Soc.) 66 Master doctor 
hath affirmed that these words..spoken by the hag only 
do make the Sacrament. 1644 Heywoon Guaaik, 1. 30 The 
Ebest pipe was onely sufficient to yeeld musicke to her 
sacrifices, for that was no sooner heard but they fell into 
a divine rapture resembling madnesse. 1760 Warton {adler 
No, 96 p 1 His cye was so piercing, that .. he could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies only by looking at them, 1801 
Strotr Sports § Part. 1. i. 10 The see of Norwich, only, 
was in possession of no less than thirteen parks. 

+3. Singularly, uniquely, specially, pre-eminently. 

cro0o /Exrric Coflog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 103 AEnlice, eleg- 
anter, 13..Chron, RK. Glouc. (Rolls) App. G. 58 Ac be 
opere were strengore & Richore oniliche [v. rv. vnliche, 
eatychel. €1394 2. Pl. Crede 534 Alterward anober onliche 
he blissede, Pe meke of bemyddel-erde. x54 Riorey lis. 
{Parker Soc.) 370 In them whom they only esteemed for 
their priests & sages. 1611 B. Jonson Cassline v. iv, That 
renown'd good man That did so onely embrace his conntrey:! 

4. Idiomatic uses. 

a. The sense ‘no more than’ often passes into 
‘as muchas’; = Justadyv.5e. (Cf. Ger. sur.) 

31838 Mrs. Stowe in Li/é (1889) 90 Only think how long it 
is since 1 have written to yout 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng, 
ix. 11. 410 [They] would willingly join to effect it, if only 


_ of the Fact. 


those who should rise in arms. 1895 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
ILL 193 Me is coming..if you will only wait. 1888 Sunday 
Tatk June 345/1 If 1 could only give you one-half of the 
stories... would make the best article T have yet written, 

b. Ouly s0¢ = all but, little else than. 

1779-81 Jounson L. 2°, Sucth Wks. IT. 473, 1 was onl 
nota boy. 1834 Napier Pewtus. War ay. vi. (Reldg.) 1, 
275 The fortresses were. .only not abandoned to the enemy, 
1862 Neate éfymn, ‘Safe home’ i, Torn sails, provision 
short, And only not a wreck. 

e. Not before, not till. Ozdy just, at a time no 
farther gone than the immediate past: see Just 
adv, 4. (Only may precede or follow the word 
or phrase expressing time.) 

1676 Granvitt Ess. Pref. aiij, have now only cast it into 
the form of a Discourse. 1791 Wasuincton Lett. Writ. 
1892 XII. 9 Yonr. .letter..came to my hands the day before 
yesterday only. 
flower dropped off only as the fruit was being formed. 1898 
Weston. Gaz. 23 Feb. 5/3 A woman .. yesterday killed her- 
self. She was only married on Saturday. fod. | have 
only just received it; it was posted only yesterday. 

td. Only but, but only: (a) = only, merely; 
‘b) except only. Ods. 

1478 aston Lett. 111, 232 Paid., for the tythynges, ondely 
but in corne whan it was inned in to the barn, xniiij 27. 
1605 CHarMan ld! Jeoles Wks. 1873 I. 180 Now heere all 
are pleas’d, Onelie but Cornelio. 1678 Drynen Ad/ for 
Love ue i, You but only beg’d a last farewel, xyz Light 
to Blind in roth Kep. Hist, USS. Comm, App. v. 127 The 
first dessigne was onely but to show the rebells, that the.. 
garrison was watchful. 

e. Only too (true, thankful, etc.) : see Too, 


| 


1846 Trenxcnt Afivac, Introd. (1862) 57 The | 


f. All only, al only, an emphatie variant of | 


only in various senses, at length treated as onc 
word: see ALONELY, 
B. Conjunctive adv., cony. ( prep.) 

1. The only thing to he added being; with this 
restriction, drawback, or exception only ; but (ad- 
versative) ; on the other hand, on the contrary. 

1382 Wvycuir 1 Cor. vii. 39 Be she weddid to whom she 
wole, oonly [Gr. povor] in the Lord. -- Gaé.v. 13 Itritheren 
ze ben clepid in to fredom: oonli 3eue 3¢ not fredom in to 
occasioun of fleisch. 1579 l'ENTtoN Guiccrard. (1618) 3 Onely 
the man for his integritie and soundnesse was such a one, as 
lete.]. 1598 Suans. Dferry I. wii, 242 Spend all I hane, 
onely giue me so much of your time in enchange of it, as 
[ete.]. 1625 Purctas Pilgrims 11.1217 They know not how 
to..refine the same [sugar-canes], onely they eat then raw. 
1667 Maavett. Corr, Wks. 1872-3 II. 81 Onely Colonel Gilby 
will tell you all when he comes down. 1796 Burney A/en7,. 
Aletastasio 1. 64 No matter; only will there be room for us 
all? 1877 Srurceon Serw:, XXTIL 179 Manya man would 
have become wise, only he thought he was so already. Afarf, 
The flowers are lovely ; only, they have no scent. 

b. Only that: with the exception that, except 
that, were it not that, but for the fact that. 

1706 S. Crarke Let, to Dodwell (1711) 28 That there is no 
rea] difference..only that that which the Platonists call 
Mind [vots]..the Sacred Writers call [rvedua] Spirit. 1771 
TY. Hurt Sir WW. devringtou (1797) (1. 157 Only that 
I know you don’t love bustle, I should wish you here. 1804 
Evcenta ne Acton Zale without Title WL 241 Something 
like a castle in miniature, only that its windows were modern. 
1845 M. J. Hiccins ss, (1875) 27, 1 would see aud get it 
done at once, only that [ am tn doubt as tu the best meats, 

2. Except. Only for, except for, but for, were it 
not for, Now only dal, 

1s4o-1 Evvot /mage Gov. (1549) 40 Only by violence they 
coulde not be brought to theyr shippes. 1664 Pepys Diary 
22 Apr., My wife and I, in their coach to Hide Parke, where 
«pleasant it was, only for the dust. 1668 Jéid. 22 Aug., 
It is true .. that our whole Office will be turned out, only 
me. 1737 [S. lerincton)] G. af Lucca’s Mem, 295 The 
Project might easily take, only for tbe horrid Wickedness 

1747 Mem, Nutrebian Crt. 1. 38 Ridiculing 
all forms of worship. .only their own. 2811 Ora & Fultet 
I. 30 Only for my tea, I should have had the head-ache, 
1887 V. § Q. 7th Ser. II. 501 For many years the following 
notice was painted up at Bolton railway station: ‘Do not 
cross the line only by the bridge’. 1888 Poor Nellie 245 
Only for William, you would have died with her, George | 

+b. f @ clause: Except that, were it not that, 
but that. Oés. 

a1766 Mrs. F, Surripan Siducy Biduiph 1V. 187 And 
only my uncle arene is fonder of my sister than he is of 
ine, my vanity would carry me away for want of a little 
ballast. 1774 Gotnso. tr. Scarron's Com, Ronsance (1775) 
11. 162 At length their passion became so violent, that only 
there was no bloodshed, Pyramus and Thisbe were nothing 
to them for affection and sincerity. 1802 H. Maatin Helen 
oY Glenross II, 226 Only he is very melancholy, he would 
be agreeable. 

C. Comb. Only-born, only-created, only-gotten ; 
also ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

€1410 Hoccieve Afother of Gat 115 By his sone conly- 
geten |. only gottin), 1608 Witter Herapla Exod. 126 
His first borne, which also may bee his only borne. 1833 
J. V1. Newman Arians ii. v. (1876) 227 The Arians... explain 
the word only-begotten im the sense of only-created. 

O'nly-bego'tten, @. Begotten as an only 
ebild; transl. L. auigenttus, Gr. povoyerns: in 
OE. dacenned, ANKENNED, 

1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 314 The only begotten sonne 
of god. eas Tinpate John a 14 The glory off tbe on! 
begotten soane off the father. 1534 — //ed. xiz In fayt 
Abraham offered vp Isaac..beinge bis only begotten sonne. 
1833 J. H. Newman Arians 11. iit, (1876) 158 Scripture desig: 
nates Him as the only-begotten or the own Son of God. 

On lyfe, on-lyue, obs. forms of ALIVE, 

Onmeete, Onmerkit, Onmeuable: sce Un-. 


_ONOMASTIC, 


Onne: see Ong adv, and prep. 

Onne-, obs. var. Un- pref, as onne-qy'se, un- 
wise, etc. Onnente, obs. variant of ANENT prep. 

Onnet, variant of Unsit Oés., useless. 

Onnethe, -es, obs, ff. Uxzatu, -s, hardly. 

+ On-ne‘therward, prep. Ols.rare—', In the 
bottom of. 

cxz00 Trin, Coll, fom. 83 He ne feched noht pe sore 
siches onnederward his heorte. 

Onn3en, Onn3eness, early ME. (Orm.) fi. 
AGAIN, AGAINST. 

Onnobeley, Onnumerable, ete.: see Un-. 

Onnuy, obs. form of Axxoy. 

Onocentaur (gnosent51). AZthol. [ad. late 
L. onocentauras, a, Gr. évoxévtaupos, f, Gvos ass + 
«évraupos CeNTAUR.] A fabulons creature, a 
ecntaur with the body of an ass instead of that 
of a horse. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. Ixxix. (MS, Bodl.) I. 
280b/1 Onocentaurus.. is a beste wonderlich schape and.. 
gendred bitwene an asse anda bolle. /éid., But Phistologus.. 
seip pat Onocentaurus is compowned of be schap of an asse 
and of a man.] 1567 Mapiet Gr. Forest g& b, The Ono- 
centaure is a Peast monstrous, halfe a Bull & halfean Asse. 
1601 Curster Lowe's Wart. A Dialogue cxxxvii, The Ono- 
centaur is a monstrous beast; Supposed halfe a man and 
halfe an asse. argix Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 Il. 
107 Gigantick Onocentaurs there he found, The tallest he 
in chains of darkness bound. 1845 E. H. Noet Aichter's 
Flower Pieces UL. xv. 195 The true difference between 
hippocentaurs and onocentaurs, ; . 

+Onorcrotal. 0/s. In 4-7 in Latin form. 
[ad. L. osocrotalus, a. Gr. 6vorpérados pelican, f. 
ovos ass + «pdradoy rattle, clapper. Cf. F. oxo- 
evotale (13th c. in Godef.).] The pelican. é 

1382 Wyeiir Zeph. ii, 14 Onocratulns [géoss that is, a brid 
with a long hilllyke a swan; 1611 cormorant; RX. V, pelican), 
and the yrchoun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis therof. 
1609 Bist (Douay) Lev. xi. 18 Of birdes.. which yon must 
not eate..the swanne, and the onocratal. 1653 Urounarr 
Rabelais i. viii, A faire great blew feather, plucked from 
an Onocrotal. 1661 B.ount Glossoer., Onocrotal, a Bird 
like a Swan, braying like an Ass; thonght to be a Bittour. 

Onofrite (¢nofroit), Afiw, [Named (1845) 
from San Onofre in Mexico, where found : see -ITE.] 
A sulpho-selenide of mercury occurring in Instrous 


black masses, 

1849 J. Nicot A/an. Jin. 471 Onofrite .. occurs at St. 
Onofre in Mexico, with Mercury. 1892 Dana Adri. 64. 

+Ono-logy. Ofs.rare—°. [I Gr. dvo-s ass + 
-Aoyia speech: prob. repr. a inod.L. *onologia.] 
Foolish talking ; braying. 

1674 Biouxt Gélossogr. (ed. 4), Onolagy, vain habling, 
talking like an Ass. 1678 Puiiutrs (ed. 4) List Barbarous 
iVords, Onologie, a talking like an Ass. 

Onomamacnia, zonce-wa. [irreg. f. Gr. ovopa 
name + Manta.) A mania or rage about a name 
or names. 

1854 W. Waterwortu Lng. & Rete 1z0 Whilst the one. 
mamania lasted, bickerings and divisions endured. 

Onomancy (gndmensi). Also in Latin form 
onomantia, [Abbreviated form of Onomato- 
MANcY: = med.L. ovomtantia, obs. It. onomantia 
(Florio), obs. F. ovomantte ‘divination by names’ 
(Cotgr.).] Divination from na:nes or the letters 
of a name, as, the number of vowels in a name, 
the sum of the numerical value of the letters, or 
the like. 


160s Camnrn Rent. 35 The superstitious kinde of Divina- 
tion called Onomantia, condemned by the last generall 
Counsell, by which the Pithagoreans iudged the even 
number of vowells in names to signifie imperfections in the 
left sides of men, and the odde number in the right 1656 
LBuount Glossogr., Onomancie (onomantra), divination by 
names, 1678 Puitiirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, 
Onomancy, a Divination by names, or rather a Divination 
by some observations about an Ass, the first should seem 
rather to be Ovonromancy, 1727-41 Culambers Cyel., Ona- 
maney, or rather Onomamancy, the art of divining the good 
orevil fortune which shall befal a man, from the letters of 
his name. /éid., In strictness, onemancy should rather 
signify divination by asses..to signify divination by names, 
it should be onomatomancy. 1880 W. Jonrs Prec. Stones 
i. 5 nofe, The Rabbinical writers describe a system of ono- 
maucy,..termed Notaricon, in conjunction with lithomancy. 
llence Onomantic, Onomasntieal adjs., of or 
pertaining to onomancy ; practising onomaney, 
~— 3603 Camven Rene. 35 An Onomanticall or Name-wisard 
lew, 1656 Biount Glossagr., Onomantical, pertaining unto, 
or skilful in that kind of Divination by names. 1836 Wen- 
STER, Onomantic, 


Onomastic (pnome'stik), @. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
évopagrix-és of or belonging to naming, f. dvo- 
paorés named, f. rosette to name. Cf, F, 


| onomastique (¢ 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


A. adj. Of, relating to, or connected with a 
name or names, or with the naming of something ; 


consisting of or dealing with names. 

1716 M. Davis Athen, Brit, V1. 242 That most August 
Assembly most awful (tho' but nominal and‘ onomastick) 
Synod, 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & dng. 1. 349 The 
nobles draw only from the most scanty family onomastic 
nomenclatures, 1879 7mes 29 Aug., The Russian Grenadier 
regiment bearing fe title of Frederick William I1] .. when 
lately celebrating its onomastic festival was [etc.}, 2880 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 574 The system which rests on ono- 
mastic resemblances of a highly imaginative philology. 


ONOMASTICAL. 


b. Used in reference to the autograph subscrip- 
tion of a legal document (of which the body is in 
the handwriting of another person): see quots. 

By Bentham an oxemastie signature or subscription—the 
affixing of one's #ame—was distinguished from a syntbolic 
signature, effected by a sea/ or war; both of these, as mere 
signatures, he distinguished from Aefegraph. Later writers 
appear to have mistaken his meaning. 

1802-12 Bentuan Ration JYudic. Evid. (1827) WW. 449 
Modes of authentication ab intra:—1. Holography; 2. Signa- 
ture (onomastic or symbolic).  /dé¢. 461 Sigillation, a suc. 
cedaneum to (or rather mode of) onomastic signature. 1849 
W. M. Best reat. Princ. Evid. § 210 A document wholly 
in the handwriting of a party is said to be an autograph or 
holograph; where it is in the handwriting of another person 
and only signed by the party, the signature may he called 
‘onomastic’, 18g0 Burrit, Law Dict, § Gloss., Onomastic, 
aterm sometimes applied to the signature of an iastrument, 
where the body of it is in the handwriting of another person. 

B. sé. +1. A writer of an Onomasticon; a 


vocabularist, a lexicographer. Oés. 

1609 [Br. W. Bartow] usw. Nameless Cath, 330 Let all 
the Onomastiks, and Nomenclators, or Mathematicians, or 
Schoolemen be searched. 1716 M. Davies Aéhen. Brit, U1. 
349 The Jearned Lexicographer, Francis Pomey (who being 
a French-Man should understand the Nature and Names of 
Gartick and Shalot the best of any Onomasticks). 

+2. An assumed name. Obs. nonce-2s¢. 

1653 Manton Swectynmuus Rediv. Pref., | suppose the 
reverend authors were williag to lie hid under this onomastic 
(Smectymnuus'] partly that [ete.}. 

+ Onoma'stical, «. és. 
== ONOMASTIC @. 

1609 [Bp. W. Bartow] dusw. Nameless Cath. 3453 What is 
the name which the Onomasticall Censurer giueth vnito this 
charge? 1715 M. Davies d then. Brit, 1. Pref. 7 Pamphlets 
known to the learned, more by their Onomastical History 
than hy any nse that can be made of them. 1716 /é7d. 11. 
To Rdr. 3 An Onomastical List of the Principal Authors. 

| Onoma‘sticon. [a. Gr. dvopaorxdy (se. 
AiBdiov) book of names, vocabulary: see Oxo- 
mastic.) A vocabulary or alphabetic list of proper 
names, esp. of persons. Formerly used miore 
widely of a vocabulary of names or nouns, or even 
of a general lexicon. 

Often used as a title of works of this nature, eg. that of 
Jul. Pollux (180-238) which was a vocabulary arranged 
according to subjects and not alphabetically: cf. the Lat. 
Eng. Mourfnale, and similar works of the 15th c., reprinted 
by Wright-Wiilcker, 

1710 W. Heme Sacr. Suceess. 130 What we find in all 
Thesaurus’s, Lexicons, Glossaries, Onomasticons, etc. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. Vl. 3 To make use of the Ono- 
masticons, publish’d by those learned Protestant Lexico- 
graphers, H. Stephens, J. Scapula, Scrivelius and Passorius, 
3877 Switn & Wace Dict. Chr. Bivog. Pref. 10 The intention 
was eatertained of exhihiting a complete Onomasticon of 
the Christian World for the first eight centuries, 187 
Conner Tentwork Pal. 11. 136 ‘Vhe distance..is not much 
greater than that given by the Onomasticon for Lachish, 
3889 Ch. O. Rev. XXVIT. 308 The heading Joannes.. 
lexemplifies] the fulness of this dictionary [Christian Bio- 
graphy] as an Onomasticon, there being no fewer than 595 
as entries under it. : 

mnomate:chny. rare—°.  [irreg. for onomato- 
tcchny, f. Oxomato- + Gr. -rexvia f. téxvy art] 

4730-6 Barry (folio) Pref, Onomateehuy ..the Art of 
Prognosticating from the Letters of a Person's Name. 1846 
in Worcester. And in mod. Dicts. ; 

Ono'mato-, =Gr. évoparo-, combining form of 
évopa, dvdpar-osname ; the first element of numerous 
derivatives: see below. Ono:matomarnia /a/h. 
[Gr. pavia madness], ‘ morbid dread of some word, 
intense mental anguish at the inability to recall 
some word or lo name a thing’ (Syd. Soe. Lex. 
1892). Ono:matopla'sm [Gr. mAdoya form], a 
word formed by onomatopceia. 

Onomatorlogist. [f. as next + -1st.] One 
versed in onomatology. 

3695 J. Enwarps /’erfect. Script. 236 Dr. Skinner, a great 
onomatologist. a1843 Sovtney Doctor clxxvi. VI. 70 What 
would our onomatologist have said if he had learned to read 
these words? 1847 WensteEx, Onomatologist,one conversant 
with onomatology. 

Onomatology (onpmitglédzi). save. [mod. 
f. Gr. type *dvouatodoyia, f. dvopatoAdyos word- 
gathering: cf. F. onomatologie (Littré).] The 
science of the formation of names or terms; ter- 
ininology. 1847 in Wres7ER; in mod. Dicts. 

tOnomatoma:ncy. Ols. [ad. med.L. on0- 
matomantia, ¥. onomatomancie (Rabelais 16th c.); 
see Onomato- and -mancy.] Divination by namcs 
or the letters of a name. 

31652 Gavce Magastrom. 165 Onomatomaney, [divining] by 
names, 1693 Urquuart Nabefais ui. xxv, Have you a 
mind..to have the truth of the matter yet more fully and 
amply disclosed unto you.. by onomatomancy? How do 
they call thee? 1727 [see Oxomancy). 

Ono'matop, -ope (ong'milgp.-toup). [Abbre- 
viated from next.] A word formed by onomatopeeia. 

1828 in Wenster, 1862 M. Hopkins Hazwait 7o The 
chances of selection in the case of onomatopes would be 
still greater. 1874 Gooors-Liancourt & Pixcotr (¢itie) 
Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation, and 
Development, of Language, founded on the natural basis of 
Onomatops, 1890 O. Crawruro Hound the Calendar 176 
Names that are not mere onomiatopes, like cuckoo or peewit, 

|| Onomatopeeia (onp:mitopiy4, pndma-). [a. 
1. onomatopwia, a. Gr, dvoparoretia the making of 

Vou. VII. 


[f as prec, + -AL.] 
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words, f. ovoparonoés making or coining a name, 
f. ONOMATO- + -oros making.] 

1. ‘Tbe formation of a name or word by an imita- 
tion of the sound associated with the thing or 
aclion designated ; this principle as a force in the 
formation of words in a language; cchoism. 

1577 Pracnam Gard, /lognence, Onomatopeia, when we 
invent, devise, fayne,and make a name intimating the sound 
of that it signifieth, as hurlyburly, for an uprore and 
tumultuons stirre. 1589 Putteniam Avg. Joeste ui. xvilicde 
(Arb,) 192 Onomatopeia, or the New namer. 1657 J. Sara 
Alyst, Rhet.72 Onomatopicia. . Veurinis seu noniuanin fic tio, 
the feigning ofa name or names. 1727-41 Crrampers Cred, 
s.v., The surest etymologies are those deduced from the 
onomatopesia. 1852 Hl. Srencer Arles, Styde ess. 18gr 11. 
338 That frequent cause of strength in Saxon and other 
primitive words—their onomatopocia. 1861 Max Miser 
Set. Lang. 346 Uf this principle of onomatopoicia is applicable 
anywhere it would be in the names of animals, 1870 Lunsock 
Orig. Cieilis. ix. (1875) 410 Without. .supposing ..that all 
our root-words have originated from onomatopeia, 

b. A word formed by this process; a word 
imitating the sound of the thing or action which 
it signifies. 

1842 Dranoe Dict. Sei., Lit. etc, Onomatoparia..« word 
expressing hy its sound the thing represented, 1845 Stapparr 
Gram, in Bucyel, Metrop. 1.17941 Hout! seems ta be an 
onomatopocia of the same nature as the Knglish verb, to 
hoot. 1875 Wutrxey Life Lane. vii. 120 We call such 
words ‘onomatopeeias’, literally ‘name-makings ‘, because 
the Greeks did so. : 

2. Rhetoric. The use of naturally suggestive 
words, sentences, and forms for rhetorical effect. 

1860 Tx: win Men. 0897) [519 A good instance of 
onomatopaia in! Paradise Lost’ (Bk. TT, 879) ‘On a sudden 
open fly With impetuous recoil and jarring sound The 
infernal doors, and on their hinges grate Harsh thunder, 
that the lowest bottom shook Of Mrebus’. 1895 Mrs. Purves 
Chap. fr. Life iit. 43 As nich taken aback as if he had 
found a tribe of Cherokees studying onomat poeia in English 
verse, 

IIlence Ono matope lal a@., of or pertaining to 
(rhetorical) onomatopceia; Ono:matope ian a., 
onomatopeeic; sd, an onomatope; + Ono:mato- 


pe‘ious a, Obs. rare—° (sce quot.). 

1880 Academy 28 Feb. 153/1 The technique of such work 
is irreproachable ; the onomatopoeial sense of sound is most 
discriminative. 1860 Farrar Ovig. Lang. 108 An ono- 
matopeeiaa which gives rise toa large number of cognate 
words in the Indo-European languages, 1867 l¢Aenense 
12 Jan. 58 In other instances the onomatopazian word isa verb 
in the one country and anoun in the other; thus the turkey 
which gobbles in Fngland is a bubbly in Scotland. 1661 

SLount Onomatopetous, pertaining to the Figure Onomato- 
peeia, which is a faining a name from any kind of sound. 

Onomatopeeic (ong:mitopzik), a [f. Gr. 
dvoparoroat-és: see prec. and -1c; ef. F. onomatlopeé- 
zgue (Littré).) Of, pertaining to or characterized 
by onomatopeeia, esp. as applied to the origin of 
names or words ; imitative in sound; echoic. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i, 18 It originated from the 
onomatopeeic character of a large part of all language, 1864 
Dasent Fest & Earnest (1873) MH. 69 What has been called 
that ‘Bow-wow' theory of laaguage, which would make 
everything ‘onomatopasic , 1875 Wurtney 17/e Lang, xiv. 
282 Where the onomatopeeic or imitative element is most 
conspicuous 1881 Coraf. Mag. July 104, Lines containing 
two of the finest onomatopocic effects in our language, 
‘] heard the ripple washing in the reeds And the wild water 
lapping on the crag‘. 

So Onormatope@ ‘ical z., Qnomatope ically adv. 

1880 Acadenty 28 Feb. 153/3 ‘The onomatopoeical sense of 
sound is most discriminative. 

[Ono:matopoé'sis (-po,isis). Also -poiesis. 
[mod. a. Gr, dvoparomoinas the making of a name, 
{, dvoparoroté-ev to make or coin names.] ‘The 
naming of a thing, ctc., from the sound associated 
with it; onomatopceia. 

1864 Max Minrer Sci Lang. Ser. ui. (1868) ii. 63 This is 
one of the seerets of onomatopoésis, or name-poetry, that 
each name should express, not the most important or specific 
quality, but that which strikes onr fancy. 1878 tr. von 
Aienssen's Cyct. Med, XVV. 586 11 is also certain that speech 
is learned only by onomatopoésis. “~ 

Ono-matopo-esy. rare. Anglicized form of prec. 
, 1885 W. Stiruinc ur. Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 725 The 
imitation of sounds by the organs of speech, constituting 
onomatopoesy [Ger. onomatopoesis], ¢. g., the hissing of a 
stream, the roll of thunder. . etc. 

Onomatopoetic (onp:mito,poetik), a. [f. Gr. 
dvoparoroinats, after poetic.| = ONOMATOPEIC, 

1848 Crate, Onomatoportic, formed to resemble the sound 
of the thing signified. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. (1865) 17 
Are not children invariably onomatopoetic? 1863 R. F. 
Burton Adcohuta \, 100 The horn and the tomtom .. ex- 

ress to them a great complication of ideas hy onomatopottic 
language. 1883 Q. Nev. Jan. 177 An onomatopoietic ex- 
planation. ’ 

Ono:matopoe'tically, adv. [f. prec.: see 
“ICALLY.] In accordance with onomatopoesis ; by 
an onomatopoetic process; onomalopceically. 

1866 NV. 4 QO. 3rd Ser, IX. soph An unused root, onomito- 
poetically imitating the sound of beating or striking. 1882 
Manchester City News 18 Feb. 2/1 The buzzing of insects, 
the twittering of birds..and the hnm-drum of towns..all 
contribute their quota to the onomatopoctically named 
phenomenon. 

+Onomatopy. Obs. [f. [.. onomatopoeia or F. 
onomatopée (16th c. in Tlatz.-Darm.).] = Oxoma- 
TOPQIA, 


ONSENE. 


1658 Pritiirs, Onomatopy [edd. 1675-06 -Ara], the faining 
of a name, from any kind of sound, as Bemdarda, a Gun, 
from the sounding of hom. 1822-34 Goacd's Séaedy Mert. (ed. 4) 
Hil. 219 The woid fc is commonly supposed to be an 
onomatopy, or a sound expressive of the action it imports. 

Onomatous (ong'mitas), a. [l. Gr. évepar- 
(Oxomato-) +-oUs.] Gearing the (writer's) name. 

1869 Sfe tater 1 May 539 In very many cases we should 
asarule prefer the anonymons to the onomatous made of 
addressing the public. 

+ Ono‘momancy. O/s.rare—".. Also onoma-. 
= ONOMANCY: sce quots. 1678 and 1727-41 sv. 

Omnomously, adv. rare. [f. *ouomous (= 
OxyMous) adj. + -L¥ 2.) With the name given or 
stated; by name. 

1Bo0 W’, Taytor in Robberds ews 1. 346 The tmpropricty 
of using author's names in public jon wats, when sp: aking 
of writings not onomously claimed, 

Onon e, onoon, obs. forms of ANox, 

Onondce, onont, obs. variants of ANENT pref. 

+Ono-pen, v. O%s, [f. Ox-1 2 + ON. ofenian 
to OPEN.) érans, To open up, erplain, 

c1200 Prin, Coll, Hom, 217 Ach ne mai ne ich ne van posse 
onopeni, Aid, arg And nnpe biginne on opini. 

Onor, onour, -able, eic., obs. ff, loxorr, ete. 

+ Ono-rn, v. Ofs. Also ononrn, Variant of 
ANORN, to deck, adoin. 

1432-50 te. J/reifen iRollsyy 1. atg An hawse consecrate 
onornede allemoste alle with golde and precious stones. 
hid, Wl. 457 Oure women be nut onowinede that thei may! 
he pleasante to man. 1845 54. Papers (len VEIT, XS. 61 
This was in effecte his matier, which he onorned with a gret 
circumstannce of wordes. 

Onourment, var. lonounMEN? Ofs., ornament. 

Onoy, Onoynt, obs. ff. Anxoy, Axcint, 

Onpacient, Onperfect, Onpossibill, On- 
quart, Onquemable, Onquiet, cte.: see Ux- 

Onqwelm: sce Oxwueny. 

yOnrarn, pa.t. of Yow A rine, with changed 
particle, for @ A’rine or al A. rine to touch. 

@1300 Cursor VM. 21347 Wit aiber tre be cors omran, Vs 
allwais lai it still as stan. . 

Onrebut, Onreuli, Onright, ele. : sce Us-. 

+ Onre'se, 2. Ols. [OM ourisan, 1. Ox-1 1 
+ ribsaz to msh: see RESEt.] dite. with on or 
ve: To rush, make an onset. 

¢ 8as lf esp. Psalter Wii. ¢ Onrsesdunin ius 
Ixi, g Hu donge onrasad se on men? 1300 /!. / 
Ivili, 4 In me on-reseden stalworth pat ware. /. 
pat ye on-rese in man swa Vhe al onto yhe sla 

+ Onri'se, v7. Cds. (OK. onrisan, 1. Ox-T1 + 
risan to Risk.) intr. ‘Vo rise up agatisti, 

c1000 Evrae Dent. xxxiviz And min yrre onrist ongen 
hig on bam diege, c12zg0 Gea. & fir. 19636 Hate hem i. 4 
ros, in herte numen; Swite nid & hate ros hem on, Ile 
tedden alle him for to slon. . 

Onrush (pref). [f.On-1 44 Resu sd] The 
act of rushing: on; impetuous onward movement. 

1844 /raser's Jiag, XXX. 17a/2 Another hurrah and 
onrush made the enemy throw down their arms, 1856 Mrs. 

SrowninG clay, Leigh \. 970 In that first onrush of fife’: 
chariot-wheels.  18g1 G. FOX. Geirerin tr, feueara’s Christ 
the Son of Ged |, 272 The mighty on-rush of the waters. 

Onru:shing, @. [Ox-13.] ‘That rushes on, 

1846 Hare Jdission Contf. (1850) 145 The onrushing waves 
of the world. 1893 Ciicago Adzance 2 Mar, ‘The great 
on-rushing train of God's kingdom. 

Ons. obs. form of Onck. Onsaddle, On- 
satisfeit, Onsavoury, eic.: see Un-. 

+QOnsand. Os. [f. OF. onsond-e, £ Ox-1 1 + 
Saude, sond(e, sending: sce Soxpie; app. orig. 
transl. 1.. zvat?ssio.] Something sent or inflicted 
(by God) upon the people; a visitation. 

e825 lesp. Psalter \xxviili). 49 Onsonde dorh englas yfle. 
a1300 Cursor Al. so15 Pan on-sandes he on him send. /déd. 
6009 Pan sent drightin be sext on-sand pe fals pharaon to 
faand. 

+Onsaw. Obs. [late OV. ossaguz, f. Ox-11 + 
Sagu, saying, Saw.] A charge against a person, au 
accusation ; reproach, opprobrions language. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi, 60 Pa da manega mid leastrm 
onsagum Ic 1160 //ation Gosf. on-segen} genealichton. ¢1250 
Gen. & fx. 2045 Or for misdede, or for on-sazen, dor woren 
to dat prisun_ drajen. a 1300 Cursor A/. 19428 (Edin.) Fals 
it was, al pair onsaw |z27. ansan, onsagh}. 1350 /did. 
19422 (Gott.) Queper es bis soth or vnsan. A : 

+Onsay. Obs. rave—'. [ONn-1 4.] The saying 
of ‘Onl’; the signal to start. 

1573 New Custour iii. Ciij, First came Newcustome, and 
hee gaue the onsay ; And sithens, thinges haue gone worse 
cuery day. 2 

+ Onsee’k, v. Ofs. [OE onsécan, f. Ox-1 14+ 
sécan to seek.] 

lL. ¢rans. To seck or require something of (a per- 
son). (Only in OE.) 

a Boo CrxewuLy Fuliana 679 per .xxx. wes and feowere 
eac feores onsohte burh wages wylm wigena cynnes, 

2, To attack, ; 

e128 Lay. 5637 [leo wenden to beon sikere Peo Belin heom 
on sohte. ¢dfd. 16254 3if me on-suhte him, ¢ 1250 Gen. + 
Fx, 851 Fowre on-seken and fifue weren, Oc de fowre de 
fine deren, ; = 

Onseker, Onsely, Onsensible, cic. : see Us-. 

+Onsene. Oés. [UE an-, pusdon, WS. ansien, 
-syn, tem. = OS. anstun, ONG. anasiunt (MUG. 


3 aoe 
ausinne), nenter:—OTeut. *anasiunjo™, {. *ana, 
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ONSET. 


Ox! 1 + *sizead-c, Goth. stzens, OS, siz fem., 
sight, from ablant-series sehtv-, segiv-, sevw-, in *seh- 
wan, OE. séon to Seg. Cf. Ger. ansehen, ansicht.] 


a. Countenance, face. b. Look, aspect, appearance. 

¢897 K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past, i. 395 Dyses middan- 
seardes ansien ofergad, ¢ 1000 sigs, Gosp. Matt. xvii. 2 His 
ansyn Scean swa swa sunne [cgso Lind. onsione; ¢ 1160 
#fatt, ansiene], /érd, John vii. 24 Ne deme ge be ansyne ! 
ac demad rihtne dom [cgso Lind. onsione: ¢ 1x60 //ati, 
ansyene). a 1240 Uretsun in Cott. lou, 19t Murie dreamed 
Rants hiuoren pin onsene. a 12590 Orel & Night. 1704 Vor 
nis of ow non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene, 

Onset (pnset), 5.1 [f. Ox-! 4 + Ser sé.] 

1. An act of setting on or attacking (an enemy); 
an attack, assault. 70 give the onset, to make 
an attack, or to commence the attack (ofs.). 

1535 Siewart Cron. Scot. WW. 195 And in the feild syne 
maid ane new onset, 1631 Goce Grorf's 4A rvews ttt. § 4. 190 
The Philistines came up,.to prevent David by giving the 
first on-set, and beginning warre. 1715-20 Pore /éfad xvi. 
949 He.. thrice three heroes at each onset slew. 1855 
Macauiay fist. Eng. xix. 1Vo279 These troops had to bear 
the first brunt of the onset. 

b. (Without article.) Attack. assault. 

1667 Mixon /*, £.1 364 Achiew'd By sudden onset. 2991 
Cowrrr #éiad vis, 616 At their ships Give them brisk onset. 
1871 KR, Exits Catii/us xiv. 339 \ son..whose back no foe, 
whose frone each kuoweth in onset. 

c. fig. An attack, as of an opponent in argu- 
ment, etc., of calamity or disease. 

1586 C'rrss Pemproke /’s, exxvi. fii, Whose fearelesse 
foote to bide Thy onsett tarieth, 1613 Percias Pileriaage 
(1614) 374 Other tables set with wine, in which they gave a 
hew onset, as afresh enemy. 1789 W. Bucnan Mow, Wed. 
(1790) 541 Previous to the onset of a fever. 1875 Jowetr 
Plata (ed. 2) 1. 474 His argument could not sustain the first 
onset of yours — A 

2. The action, or an act, of beginning some 
operation ; beginning, commencement, start. + 7a 
ytve the onset, to make a beginning, to start (abs.. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtier . B, 1. must gine 
the onsett in oure 16z5 Bacon £ss., 


astimes this night. 
Delays (Arb) 525 ‘Vhere is surely no greater Wisedome, then 
well to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 1647 
Farincpon Serv. iti. 46 They had made a fair onset in 
Christianity,.. they were forward in their way. 1860 Hot.axn 
Wiss Gilbert xxi, 392 She kissed her a dozen times at the 
first onset, and called her dear heart. 

g¥ 3. (See quot.) . 

1758 Jounson, Onset ..2. ‘Something added by way of 
ornamental appendage, ‘This sense, says Nicholson, is still 
retained in Northumberland, where ease? means atufi.” [No 
such sense in Northumbld. Glossary. As ‘Vodd notes, the 
quot. cited hy J. does not belong to this sense, but to 2.] 

Onset (enset), sh.2 Sc. and worth. dial, Ef. 
On-1 + ?Ser sd.: ef. OF, sed seat, place of silting 
or settling, stall, stable, or fold for beasts, ge-sete 
dwelling, habitation. The primary sense may 
have been ‘dwelling-place ov the farm or land ’.] 
A farm-house, with its outhouses; a farmstead, 
Cf. OnsTEAD. \ 

1g35 Sc Acts Fas. 1° (1597) § 9 That everie man,.cause | 
everie tennent of their landes, that hes the same in tack and | 
assedation, to plant pon their on-set yeirly for everie marke 
land, ane tree. 1641 Se. Acts Chas. 7 (1814) V. 637 All 
and haill the .. landis of Ravelrig, with houssis, bigsingis, 
yuirdis, orchairdis, toftis, eroftis, onsettis, outsettis [etc]. 
1745 Kamsay Gent. Sheph. wy. i. Prol., The scene descrih'd 
in former_page, Glaud’s onset. 1802 ANorRrson Cusdid. 
Sali, 36 That aw our heale onset wad be ina lowe. 1825 

BRockeTT N.C. Gloss., Onset, a dwelling house and ont. 
buildings. 

t+ Onset, v. Oés. [f. ON-12 4+ Serz.] frans, 
To make an onset upon; to set upon, attack. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 17b, This for a while was hotely 
onsetted and a reasonable price offered, but (vpon what 
ground I know not} soone cooled againe, 1648 E, Sparke 
Pref to Shute's Sarah § liagar Aijb, A feast where Iain 
.- doubtful wbich dish to on-set; where to begin of him. 

Onset, obs. form of Unser. 

Onsetter (g:nsetar). [Ox-1 4.] 

+1. One who sets on, or urges on; an Inciter. Ods. 

, 1549 Covrrpane, etc, Zrasu. Par. 1 Peter 7 Playng the 
intercessonr and not the on settour. 1600 Se. Acts ve tee 
(3814) 240 Persones makeris of the saidis tuilyeis and cow- 
battis, eftir dew tryell that they war the first onsettaris .. 
sall be. .apprehendit. 1619 W. Scrater Aap. 1 Thess. (1630) 
179 Let vs.. beware how we become on-setters to prophane- 
nesse, 164r Eart Moam. tr. Stond?s Civil Warres 1. 47 
The King.. knowing that Clemencie and Grace would more 
redound to his glory, then .. to make himselfe bee beleeved 
their on-setter, appeased them; pardoning all of them. 

2. One who makes an onset; an assailant. arch. 

1596 Dacrymece tr, Leslie's List. Scot. x. 332 Tha war not 
the first onsetteris. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. V1. in. 500 
Until the first, From midst the knot of those onsetters burst. | 

3. Coal-mining, A workman who puts the corves 
or tubs into the cage at the bottom of the shaft; 
= hanger-on (LANGER 2 § ©). | 

1789 Uraxo Hist. Newcastle 11, 682 It is the onsetter's | 
business to hang on the corves upon the rope to be drawn | 
up the shaft. 1 WW. Sovti Coal § Coalmining 151 
Keeping the total weight so moderate that..the onsetter 
and banksmen can easily handle and run the tubs on the 
iron plates at the bottom and top of the shaft. 1883 
dithenzumt 30 Jan, 92/1 At present the light is only down 
to the onsetter’s cabin. 

So O-nse tting v4/, sd., ta. the action of placing 
or fixing on (o/s.); b. setting on, incitement; +an 
attack, assault (06s.); Onsetting #f/. a., attacking, 
assailing, | 
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asot in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scot, VW. 115 For..new 
on the powdir barrelis, and for onsetting of tbaim, 141 
Aberdeen Reg, XVII. (Jam), He hes maid diverss on. 
settingis & prouocaciounis on hym., 1619 W. SctaTER 
le t Thess. (1630) 179 All the sinnes that hy his on-setting 
and occasion haue beene committed. 1892 HENtey Song of 
Sword, etc. Rhymes xxi. 2 The roar of onselting waves. 

On shore, o-n-shore, adv. pir. (aq.) Naut. 
[f. ON prep. + SHore sb, Cf. IN sore, ] 

1. adv. phr. (on shove). a. To or on to the 
shore; = AsHorE 1. b. On the shore. 

See On pref. and Suore. ; 

2. attrib. or adj. (on-shore). Directed or moving 
towards the shore. 

1875 Beororo Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 217 Wind blowing 
a hard on-shore gale. 1882 Nares Seamanship 258. 

On side, fir. In Football, Hockey, etc., One's 
proper side; the opposite of Orr sing, q. v. 

18 ..Kughy School Football Rules § ; in Football Ann, 
(1871), A player is on side when the ball has been (kicked, 
touched) or run with (5 yards) by any player of the opposite 
side, 187r Rugéy Union Rules §73 ww football Ann, 
Every player when off-side is ont of the game and shall not 
touch the ball..unti} he is again on side. 


Onsight (p:nssit). rave. [f. On adv, + Sicut, 
after énsight.) The action or faculty of looking 
onward or forward into the future. 

1849-51 J. W. Warter L'£uvey to Southey's Comniopl, 
Bk, AV. 724 Such was the continued onsight of Southey. 
1869 Mrs, Wuitxey //itherto xi, 136 She was quick to see, 
not only into things, but on to what they were to be;.. to 
put her faculty intoa single word.. you would call it onsight, 

Onsighty, Onsilly, Onslain, etc. : sce Un-. 

Onslaught (pnsl5t). Forms: > anslaight, 
onslat t, onslought, anslacht, 7, 9 onslaught. 
[Appears first early in 17th c., when also it has 
the forms anslaight, anslacht, and is termed by 
Phillips ‘Dutch’; but the nearest Dutch word, 
aanslag, Ger. anschlag striking at, attempt, does 
not quite yield the required form. On the other 
hand, the ME. word slaht, slaught, sleight 


‘slaughter’ appears to have become obs. ¢ 1400. 

Perh, it represents the Du. or Ger. word, modified after 
Eng. nouns ofaction such as draught, Cf. the following in- 
statices, which in sense closelyapproach the continental words: 
1637 Mosxro /afped. i. 532 The Swedens disappointed of 
thetr onslaught, retired after his Majestie to their Leaguer, 
- having puta terror in the enemies Armie, by this defeat. 
1683 Sir i ‘Turver Jallas Armata 176 The noise of them 
tbandeliers} betray those who carry them in all Surprizals, 
Anslachts, and sudden enterprizes. | 

Onsct, attack; ¢sf. a vigorous or destruclive 
assault or attack. 

(App. not used in the 18th c.: cited by J. only from 
Hudibras, and hy Todd 1818 said to be ‘not in use’ 
Used in roth c. by Scott, and now common.) 

@6ag Peetcner WV. Lhomas u, ii, (1639) Diifb, I doe 
remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beatea, And fledst. 
1652 Vews fr, Lowe-Countr. 4 What Skermish, Battell, 
Onslat, Fight. 1654 Gavrox /feas, Notes 19 The severall 
duels, onslaughts, stormes, and military performances. 1663 
Bertier din. iii, 422 Which was best, By Siege or On- 
slanght, to invest The Enemy. 1678 Purcirs (ed. 4), 
Ouslought (Dutch), a_storming, or fierce assault upon any 
place. 1828 Scotr F. Af. Perth vii, For witnesses to the 
onslaught. 1847 Lewes //ist, PAilos. (1867) 1, 358 The 
Sceptics had made an irresistible onslanght upon the two 
fortresses of Perception and Reason. 1859 in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) TI. viii, 54 The fierce onslaught upon that 
Government, 1874 Motcey Barneveld 1. Pref. 7-Had with- 
stood single-handed the onslanghts of Spain, 

t+Onslay’, v. Obs. Pa.t. onslo3, -slow. ff. 
Os-! 24Stay.] zur. Tostrike on, make assault. 

e3z05 Lay. 1529 To gadere heo comen; Hardliche heo 
on-slozen, dd, 1739 And grundliche on-slowen.  /é/:d, 
14705 And mid maine on-slogen [¢ 1278 on-slowe} 

t Onsli-de, v7. Obs. rare. [f. Ox-3 + Supe v.] 
intr, 7 To slide open; to unfold, open. 

13.. £. £. Adit, P.B.77 Of bollez as hlwe as ble of ynde, 
As bornyst syluer be lef onslydez. 

Onsned, Onsonsy, Onsort, Onspoken, 
Onspotted, etc.: see Un-. 

Onsse, obs. form, Onst, dial. form, of Once, 

Onstable, Onsteadfast, efc.: see Un-. 

Onstand (gnstzend). Ods. or dial, [f. Ox-1 4 
+ Stanp sd.) (Sce quots,) 

1788 W. Marsuare Vorksh. Gloss., On-stand, the rent 
paid by the outgoing to the incoming tenant for such land 
as the farmer has rightfully cropped before his leaving the 
farm, 1812 Lo, Ectenporoucn in East Reports XVI. 118 
‘The outgoing tenant being bound by his covenant not to 
carry away ce dung, ..but to sell it to the incoming tenant 
for a price to be ascertained in a certain manner, the effect 
of the covenant is that he must in the mean time havea right 
of on-stand on the farm for it. 1896 Il "Aitéy Gioss., Onstand, 
that which the outgoing oceupier of a farm leaves on the 
land for the incoming tenant, as manure, straw, etc, 1898 
Bouwter's Law Dict. 1. 547. 

So Onsta:nding, the occupation of land for 
a time by the crops, etc. of the outgoing tenant. 

1769 Elvington jucios. Act 12 The ancient owners .. shall 
pay to the new proprietors .. for the onstanding thereof 
li. e. crops} “ 

Onstead (pnstéd). Sc. and north. dial. [f. Ox- 
+ STEAD, place, station, place of occupation. Cf. 
Onset 56.2, which was app. in earlier use.] A farm- 
house with its attached stables, cowsheds, and other 
Offices, a farmstead; now sometimes sfee. the 


offices, as distinct Iron the farmer's house, 


girths sel | 


| Onstead,a single farm-house. N. 


ON TO. 


1915 Pexsxecui Trveeddale 25 All the Onsteads upon this 
Water are in the Parish of Lyne. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss, 
1816 Scotr Bl. Dwarf 
xvili, He... built in its stead a high narrow ‘onstead’ of 
three stories, with a chimney at each end. 1825 Brockett 
N, C.. Gloss., Onstead, Onstid, the buildings on a farm— 
a station or stay near the house for cattle or stacks. 1834 
Cunsixcuam Life Burns (1850) 80/1 Burns .. undertook .. 
to build a complete farm onstead, consisting of dwelling. 
house, barn, hyre, stable and sheds. 1853 G. Jonystox 
Nat. list. E. Bord 1. 95 A pleasant onstead with a guod 
farm-house roofed with slates, with houses for servants, with 
stables and hyres, 1855 Rorixson IH hithy Gloss., Onestead, 
a single farm-house, 

tOnste-l,v. Oés. rare. Pa.t. onstalde. [OE. 
onstellan, {, Ox-1 3 + steHan to place.) trans. 
To institute, establish, impose. 

971 Blick, liom, 33 Mid his gepylde he ws bysene onstealde. 
¢t20g Lav. 7132 Hire nome..Pe me arst hir’ on-stalde, 

Onsterit, Onsure, Onsweet, etc. : see Un-. 

Onswere, obs. form of ANSWER, 

Ontald, Ontawght, Ontellable, eic.: see 
Us-. Onteindit: see UnTEINnED, untithed. 

+On-te'lye, v. Obs. [f. Ox- (?)+ OK, tiffan: 
sce TILL v.] trans, To labour for, earn by labour. 

13.. Chron. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 944 Pat we mizte biswinke 
lz.a7. ofswynke, ty lly, on telse) oure mete and libbe bi oure 
swenche. 

+Ontend, 2. Cis. [OE. ontgndan, f. Ox-11 

+ *tendan, ME. fenden, TEND, = Goth. fandjan 
tokindle.] ¢rans. Yo kindle, inflame (7:1. and jig.). 

6890 Laws of Hifved c. 27 3if fyr sie ontended ryht to 
Laernenne. ¢ 1000 /Eceric Hon. I. 240 Sume he [se deofol} 
antent to gytsunge. a 1245 ducr. KR. 404 Pet schal..onten- 
den pis fur azean be brune of sunne. arzgo Creisun in 
Lantb, Hom, 185 Outend me wip be blase of pi leitinde lone, 

Ontful, var. OXDFUL, malicious, envious, 

Onthankful, Onthrift, Ontill, etc.: see Un-. 

Onther, obs. form of Uspr¥rR. 

+ Ontinkel, a. Obs. rare. [Derivation obscure: 

Possibly repr. an OF. “oudpyncol, f. on(d)-, and- (On- 7) + 
“Ayncod *characterized by seeming‘, f. Ayucan to seem, 
appear, look like.} ; 2 

Kesembling, looking like. 

@ 1300 Cursor Ai, 12675 (Cott,) Pis iacob. . lesu hroper cald 
was he, Ontinkel was him (Gé7¢. ontinkel 1ill him was] wit 
faciun, fd, 21132 (Cott) Men cald him [lacob] vr Iauerd 
broper, Pai war ontinkel an and oper [Adin ontinkil babe 
til opir; (ers, ontinkil aiber til oper; Aa7zZ aiper sib tille 
oper; 77ix. likely eiper to ober.) 

On to, onto (ent), prep. [The adv. On + 
the prep. To, used to express the notion conveyed 
in OE, by on prep. with the accusative, and often 
in ME, and mod.Eng. by ox with simple objective 
(On prep. B.), so as to remove the ambiguily of a, 
upon, alter certain verbs, e.g. ‘to jump on deck’. 
On fo thus has the same relation to oa that ufo 
has lo7z#. But while 7 a, gato, was in use already 
hy goo, the need for o ¢0, onto appears not to 
have been felt before the 16th c., while its written 
recognition as a combination is still quite recent 
and limited. Yet, in the sense in which it corre- 
sponds lo ¢v/a, onto is in speech a rea) compound, 
the 2 being shortened by its rapid passage into the 
allied mute /, while in 07 ¢o, as two words, the 7 is 
long and does not glide into the 4, But by most 
writers o2 ¢o is avoided, or used only when am- 
biguity cannot be otherwise avoided (cf. quots. 
1777, 1837, 1863, 1870, 1873, 1881). 

Ox to, onto, in this sense, must be carefully distinguished, 
first, from a ME. onto, a frequent scribal variant of wate; 
and, secondly, from niodern instances in which ev, as the 
extension of a vb., is followed by ¢o as a separate word, ¢.g. 
to walk on to the neat station, to ow on to the sea, to 
hang on to a party, to dead o# to another point; a ship 
ties broadside on vo the waves. Here the 1wo words are no 
more connected than in wf fo, down to, out to, away to, 
back to, home to. Some who write or print onto have caree 
lessly misused it in such connexions.) 4 

To a position on or upon (or one that is expressed 


by these preps.). a. Written ov /o. 

158: Ricn Farezu. (1846) 7, | haue stept on to the stage .. 
contented to plaie a part. 7 W. Hussaro Narrative 
(1865) I, 227 Another mortally wounded, got on to an 
Island in the River. ¢ 168: Racncrisetee Trimmer ii. 
Whs. 1716 1. 367 Now that I have got you on to my own 
ground. 1777-8 Miss C. A. Burney in .Wexe. D'A rblay’s 
Early Diary (1889) 11. 287 Mr, Suard tumbled on to the 
sopha direens , Mr. Thrale on toa chair. 1778 M. Crtire 
in Life, Frakes § Corr. (1888) 1. 66 This morning I crossed 
on to Rhode Island. 1837 Dickexs Pichiw, ii, Assisting 
Mr. Pickwick on to the roof. 1863 Geo. Etiot Rovmola 
Ixviii, She jumped on to the beach, 1864 Dasent Zest 
§ Harnest (1873) L. 75 They are..slowly lowered, not right 
on to the heads of the slumbering gannets, but a little on 
one side, 1870 H. Marostey Body § Alind 13 VE laid on 
its back, it struggles on to its legs again. 2871 Mortey 
Crit, Mise, 219 This epithet .. shoots like a sunbeam on to 
the matter. 1871 L. Steenen Playgr. Kur. 309 Dropping 
on to your knees on sin ice staircase. 1873 Miss Thackeray 
Wks, (1891) 1. 70 Jumped out of window on to the water. 
butt, 188 Texsyson Cup u. it, stage direct., Comes forward 
on to step by tripod. 1888 Mrs. H, Waro &. £éswere 
xviii. U1. 105 fe subsided on to the music-bench obediently. 
1895 Law Tines Rep. UXXIII. 156/2 Two vessels. .drifted 
through the violence of a storm on to the toe of a breakwater. 

8. Written onfo. . 

(Severn) early instances of this cited hy Pickering, Bartlett, 
etc., have on examination proved to be erroneous, the 
originals having ox fo, in two words.) 


ONTO.-., 


1819 Kiars Otho v. iv. (Poems, ed. Forman 1got}, Please 
Pee walk forth Onto [e#. 1876 Upon] the Terrace. a 1825 

Foray boc. £, Anglia Introd. 155 For the preposition wpa, 
when it signifies motion to, we use onto (why not as good 
as fnto?). Ex. ‘Throw some coals onto the fire’, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Onto, upon, on. ‘Put it ontot' table’ 
1846 in Worcester. 1881 B. Waucn Sanday “ven. w. my 
Childr. xxxix. 332A steamer .. was reported to be driven 
onto the rocks. /éfd., On the cliff there were men trying 
to send a rope out onto the ship, 1886 C. W. Stoxr Gré. 
Lessons 35 An enclitic is a word which throws back its 
accent onto the preceding word. 1900 ANNir K. Hotosworti 
Valley Gt. Shadow v, He walked out onto the balcony. 

“| Erroneous use of osfo for on fo. 

1888 Amer. JYrnl. Psychol, 1. 383 Certain antecedent 
events that join onto the ones present. 189§ Ioice (N. V.) 
28 Mar. 4/2 It_is a very pretty game, governor, but the 
people are onto it. 

Onto, on to, obs. (14-16th ¢.) form of Unto. 

Onto-, combining form of Gr. ov, évr- being. 
present participle of «va: to be. Onto-gony 
[-yorfa. generation, production], the history of the 
production of organized beings (Mayne £xfos. 
Lex, 1837). Onto'graphy [-Guapuy], a deserip- 
tion of the nature and essence of things (Mayne) ; 
so Ontogra’phica, Ontonomy [-vopia distribu- 
tion, arrangement] (sce quot.). Ontosophy 
[copia wisdom], the knowledge of being ; ontology. 

1803 J. Stewart (ttle) Opus maxinrnu..*Ontonomy ¢ 
or, the science of being. 1727-41 Cuamprrs Cych, Ontology’, 
or “Ontosophy, the doctrine ur Science de enfe, that is, of 
being, in the general, or abstract. 1869 Conlemp. Rew. X. 
407 It was not to be an ‘ontology’ nor an ‘ ontosophy’. 

Onto-genal,a. rare, [irreg. {. ONTOGENY + -AL.] 
= ONTOGENETIC, 

1890 ature 6 Feb. 316/2 He has..confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan, 

Ontogenesis (entodzenisis). Azol. [mod. Ff. 
Onto- + Gr. yéveors birth.] The origin and develop- 
ment of the individual living being (as distinguished 
from phylogenests, that of the tribe or species), 

1875 tr, Schmidt's Desc. & Darw. 1953 ‘The phenomena of 
individual development or Ontogenesis admit of no other 
choice. 1878 G. A. Sincox in Academy 605/2 The analogy 
between phylogenesis and ontogenesis. 18979 tr. //acchel's 
Evol, Man liv 7 Bivlostnesis is the mechanical cause of 
Ontogenesis. ‘The Evolution of the Tribe .. effects all the 
events which take place in the course of the Evolution 
of the Germ or Embryo. : 

Ontogenetic (entodginetik), a  [f. prec. 
after genelic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of ontogenesis; relating to the development of the 
individual being. 

1878 Bert Gegendanr's Comp. Anal. 517 This union is 
effected during their ontogenetic development. 1883 11. 
Daummonn Nat. Law in Spir. IV. (1884) 293 What the 
Germans call ‘ontogenetic directive Force’. 1894 Vises 
5 May 6/6 The disappearance of a typical organ... was... 
shown to be not an ontogenctic but a phylogenctic process. 

So O:ntogene'tical a. rare-°, Hence Onto- 


gene‘tically adv., with reference to ontogenesis, 

1872 Exsperc in A/icrose. Yrul. July 185 A series of 
gradations..through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically and do pass ontogenetically (enrbryo- 
nically). 1894 Contemp. Kev. Aug. 265 From a psycho- 
logical as well as from an ethnological point of view 
Guloasacticllly and phylogenetically as tho biologist 
would say). | 

Ontogenist (pntp-dz/nist). 
One versed or skilled in ontogeny. 

1891 in Cent, Dict, 1899 E. J. Cuarmax Drama Two 
Lives, Autphioxus § Ascutian 88 Our great Ontogenist .. 
Beheld the links his System missed. 

Ontogeny (ntgdz/ni). [f. Onto- + Gr. -yevera 
birth, production, f. -yevns born, produecd.] 

1. The origin and development of the individual 
being; = ONTOGENFs1s. 

1872 Microse. Yrul, July 185 ‘The ontogeny of every 
organism repeats in brief. .its phylogeny ', i.e. the individual 
development of every organism.. repeats approximately the 
development of its race. 2 Mivart /ss. & Crit. 11. 337 
Remarkable changes during its individual process of develop- 
ment, or, as it is called, during its ‘ ontogeny ’. 

2. The history or science of the development of 
the individual being ; embryology. 

1874 Lewes Probl, Life & Mind 1, 360 Kither we must 
know what is, or how it came to be what it is; the thing or 
its history: Ontology or Ontogeny, 1876 E.R. Laskrs rir 
tr. Aaeckel’s Hist. Creat. 1. 10 By the history uf develop- 
ment, only one part of this science has generally been under- 
stood, bn that of organic individuals, usually called 
imbryology, but more correctly and comprehensively, Onto- 
geny. 1879 tr. Maeckel’s Evol, Marl. i. 24 Gern-histury 
or Ontogeny, history of the development of the embryo of 
the individual organism. 

Ontogony, Ontography : see Osto-. 

Ontolo'gic, z. [f. as Ostotocy + -1¢. Cf. 
¥, ontologique (1835 in Dict. Acad.).]  =next. 

1761 Sturse Tr, Shandy WT. xix, A robbery of the 
Ontulogic Treasury of ..a jewel. 1876 M. Couns #r. 
Midnight to Midnight 1 ii. 223 Our ontologic poet, medita- 
tive of incisive analytic unscannable blank verse. 

Ontological (gntolpdzika}), a. [f. as pree. + 
-At.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
ontology; metaphysical. 

Ontological arguntent, proof (for the existence of God): 
the a priori argument that the existence of the idea of God 
of necee? involves the Se existence of God. 

1782 V. Kyox £55. (1819) 111. cx}. 107 Perplexing himself 
with ontological inquiries into the nature of angels. 1817 


[f. next + -18T.] 
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Coteamnce Biog, Lit, 1. v. 96 Any ontological or meta- 

hysical science not contained in such. psycholugy wits 
bar a web of abstractions. 1825 — ids Neff. (1801) 139 
We pass out of the cosmological proof, the proof @ foster tart, 
and from the facts, imo the ontological, or the proof 
& priori, and from the Idea, 1856 Dove Logie Chr. laith 
ve b § 255, 7 a is the indubitable of my ontologicsl 
consciousness, 1877 E. Cairn /Aslos. Mant 1. xv. 552 The 
ontological argument for the being of God. 

b. Paik, (See quot.) 

1876 tr. Wagaer's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 5 ‘Vhis conception, 
according to which disease was a particular entity which 
lodged in the body, was called ontological. 

Ifence Ontolo-gigally adzv., in the manner of, or 


in relalion to, ontology. 

1846 in Worcrster. 1859 G. Buon tre Stedenbore's 
Doctr. & Staten, 875) 9 What are these things, outo- 
logically considered ? 

Ontologism pniglodzizim. [f Oxronocize: 
see -IsMi.J A form of mysticism, which rests on 
the principle that ‘ the order of intellectual appre- 
hension follows the order of real being’, and thus 
holds that ‘an immediate cognition of God is 
essential to the human intellect, so that without 
this it ean have cognition of nothing’ (Ca/h. Dict... 

1865 Dudlin Kem. Sept. 474 We have expressed an earnest 
desire for the establishment of some concordat between the 
two rival schools of philosophy Qusedegisa and f'sycte- 
fogism) which now unhappily divide Catholics. ~ 1885 
Catholic Dict. (ed, 3), Ontodegisnt..is the name, first given 
by Gioberti. Lite, Seven propositions, embracing the 
fundamental tenets of Ontologism, were censured by the 
Moly Sce..in a deerce of the congregation of the Inquisition 
bearing date September 18, 1&6. 

Ontologist (entelidzist).  [f, Oxtonoc-y + 
-Ist.] One who studies or is versed in ontology ; 


a metaphysician, 

1727 Daitey vol. I, Outelagist, one who treats of Beings 
in the Abstract. 1793 Neopors Wats, Aodd. 12 ‘Whe onto- 
logists have fan the humble posterior? for the high 
Priori road. 1825 Conerince slids Rel, Spire. Keli. (1954) 
129 The difference between the notional One of the Ontu- 
Jogists, and the idea of the living God. 


Onto'logize, « [f OxreLocy or its cle- 
ments) + -144.] a. 7/7, To play the ontologist ; 
to deal with or apply ontology. b. trans. To 


treat ontologically. 

1849 tr. Nitssch’s Chr. Doctr. $65. 147 Whoever constructs 
a dogma which does not assert what God is... will afterwards 
endeavour to recover what has been neglected in the con 
ceptions of his attributes, and thus ontologise in the wrong 
place, 1865 Atheneum No. 1992. 922/1 We are expected 
to ontulogize existence. 

Ontology (entplidzi’. [ad. mod.L.. catologia 
(Jean te Clere 1692), f. Gr. évro-, ONTO- + -Aoyia: 
see -Locy. Cf. F. ontoloyie, 1751 in Matz-Darm.] 
The science or study of being ; that department of 
metaphysics which relates to the being or essence 
of things, or to being in the abstract. 

1721 Baiwey, Ontology, an Account of being in the Abstract. 
1724 Watts Logic 1, vi. § ee In order to make due enquiries 
into all these, and many other particulars which ga towards 
the complete and comprehensive idea of any being, the 
science of ontology is exceeding necessary. “his is what 
was wont to be called the first part of metaphysics in the 
peripatetic schools, 1733 -—- (¢/éée) A Brief Scheme of 
Ontology or the Science of Being in General. 1776 AdAu 
Ssitu U7, .V. (1869) IN. v. i. 355 Subtleties and sophismys.. 
composed the whole of this cabweh science of ontology, 
which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics. a 1832 

hixtwam Fragut Outol. Wks. 1843 VIM. 195 The field of 
ontology, or as it may otherwise be termed, the field of 
supremely abstract entities, is a yet untrodden labyrinth, 
1865 Reader 8 July 30 We cordially approve and adinire,.. 
not least, the signal demolition of Ontology, in the form of 
the voxntenon, or unknowable substratum of matter and 
mind. 1884 Bosanquet tr. Lotse's Metaph. 22 Ontology... 
as a doctrine of the being and relations of all reality, had 
precedence given to it over Cosmology and Psychology, the 
two branches of enquiry which follow the reality into its 
ge: distinctive forms. 

mtonomy, Ontosophy: see Onro-. 

Ontoward,Ontrewe,Ontrusty, ete. : sceUN-. 

On-uppe, -n, var. forms of ANUPPE, upon. 

Onur, obs. form of Honour, 


| Onus (nis). [L. onus load, burden.] A 
burden, charge, responsibility, duty. 

€1640 J. Savtn Jscudred of Berkeley (1883) 89 The onus 
or Charge of this Burrow or market towne is in the 
exchequer. 1745 in J. H. Jesse G. Sekoyn 4 Contemp, 
(1843) T. 98, 1 should acquiesce under the first onus, and 
stir no further. 1800 Cotqunoun Comm, Thanics xi. 333 
Where an onus or responsibility rests there is Security. 
1804 Wettixcton Let. to Major Shawe in Gurw. Desf. 
(1837) TI. 668 If. .the onus is to fall upon tbe British troops, 
their numbers must be doubled, or even trebled. 1884 Jfanch. 
£xaui, 23 May 5/2 On the companies would be thrown the 
onus of bringing forward a Bill for a new classification of 
maximum rates. 


b. Onus probandi (Latin phrase): the burden 
of proving ; the obligation under which one who 


makes an assertion, allegation, or charge is of | 


proving the same. 

1722 Act Encour. Silk Manuf. in Lond, Gaz. No. 6040/5 
The Onus Probandi shall lie on the Exporter, Claimer, or 
Owner thereof, 1793 Suraton Ldystone £.§ 79 The ontes 
frobandi should be upon me. 1885 el Pearson in Law 
Rep. 2g Chanc. Div. 457 The onus proband! that the lease 
was improperly drawn would lie upon bim. 

Onus, obs. form of Once. 


ONWARD. 


+ Onuwst,a. Obs. rare~*% — [ad. 1. ontst-us.J 
laden, loaded, burdened. So tOnu'steda, zare~?, 

1604 R. Cawnrry Tadle 4 iph., Onust, loaden, ouercharzed. 
1657 Tomiisson Renon's Disp. 351 It emitts.. branches 
onusted with small... flowers, 

On uven, var. of ANovEN oés., upon. 

O-n-waiting. Sc. [ON-! 4.] The action of 
‘waiting on’, 7,¢. waiting for, something; a tarry- 
ing for the accomplishment of what is desired or 
expeeted ; an awaiting, 

€1610 Sin J. Miivi. Jew, (1683) 193 Continual onwaiting 
will be chargeable and expensive to you. 1681 R. Fisiss 
fulfdi, Script, (1801) 1. 67 Prayer with quiet on-waiting in 
the use of means, a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 138 
\ belies cr..may wonder ‘tis come on so short on-waiting. 

So Onwaiter Sc, one who waits ‘on’ or for 
something. 

€ 1620 Sin J. Mesut Wen. (1683) 126 About bis Majesty. 
sundry gentlemen began to look after scevice and tarned 
onwaiters [e. 1735 On-waiters). 

t+ Onwald, 54. O/s. Forms: 1 onweald, ‘on- 
weld), 1 2 anweald. 1-3 onwald, anwald, 
3 andweald, anwold, onwold. [OK. anzatd, 
puweald (cogn, W. ONG. anawalt), € anu, on, ON 
+ -walkd, -weald power.) Powcr, ile, authority. 

893 K, sEnrrep Ores. th i$ Nu we witon pat enlle 
onwealdas from him sindon /éid. § § Heo..on hiere 
onwasde efter ee ¢ 1000 sles. Gosp. Luke xxii 7 
Ile gecneow pitt he vary of herodes anwalde [Léinadly. 
onwald, Aasie. onwald, f/atf, anwealde). o1195 Laat. 
/fon, 5t Utof pine onwalde. cr2z00 fri. Coll. Hort 21 
He was pined on pilates andwealde, ¢1205 Lav. 15152 
What heo hafden on anwulde 74rd. 25116 tig balde be 
Urutene hacfde an enwalde. ¢ 1275 Moral Oile 264 (Jesus 
Ms.), Heo schitlep wunyen in helle be ueondes onwolde. 

+t Onwa'ld,v. O¢s. [Collateral form of AwELD 
v.]  ¢rans, Vo bring under one’s power or rule; 
to subdue. 

¢120§ Lav. 5703 Ne mibten heo Roinewal nawiht onwalder, 
[¢ 1275 noping awelde}. 

+ On-wa'r, at Oés. [app. expanded form of 
Awane.] — AWARE, on one’s guard, 

1310 in Wright Ayre 2. xiv. 46 Ah Ceyre levedis be 
on-war, 

Onwar, a.2, variaut of Unwarr, unawate. 

Onwar: see ONWHAR, 

Onward (pnw gad), adv., af. (3d., Arep.) Also 
5 unward, ‘S¢. onwart, 5-6 onwarde. 6 one-. 
[f On adv. +-wanp: formed app. in 14th e. after 
tirward, forward, and other carlier formations. ] 

A. adv. Formerly sometimes construed with 
of: eg. onward of one's way or Journey.) 

1. In the direction of what is ahead; towards 
the front; so as to advance or move on; forward ; 
= ON adv. yg. a. Hf, in space. 

1532 More Coufiet. 7 indale Wks. 409/1, 1 haue drinen 
hynt onwarde one steppe down. 1568 Grarton Chron. Vf. 
221 After the soleminitie..: this yong Queene came onward 
of her journey, 1608 Tourxetr Ace. J rag. Wks. 1873 11. 
12 You'll bring me onward, brother? 1671 Mitton Saesons 
Mittleonward lend thy guiding hand To these dark steps, 
a litte further on 1761 Gray Odi 13 Onward still his 
way he takes, 1859 ‘Texxvyson Aud 251 Onward to the 
fortress rode the three, 1865 Barinc-Goucp //y ner, Onward, 
Christian suldiers, Marching as to war. 

b. in time, or in suecession generally. 

1667 Mitton /, Z. x. 811 Endless miserie From this day 
onward. 1700 Watts, in Coflect. (O. TL. S21. 327 And so 
onward in tike proportion. 1839 [. Tavior luc, Chr. 1. ii. 
148 Irom the apostolic age, and the times of Philu and four 
centuries onward. 1875 Jowett /*Zato (ed. 2) IV. 403 Objects 
of sense must lead us onward to the ideas.. which are cun- 
tained in them, J 

+ 2. Towards the final settlement, provisionally ; 
Sfee. on account, ‘in advance’; as an ‘earnest ’. 

1467 Maun. 4 Househ, Exp, (Roxb) 406 The same day 
my mastyr paid to Roger Sego, unward of his werke, x. 
ta rgoo Chester PL, Christ betrayed, Vhou shalbe quite it 
hundreth foulde, And one warde take thon this! 1555 
Loser (owilics 2 To haue somethyng done onward, til 
God of his goodnes prouide something better. 

3. Ina position in advance; = ON adv. 10. 
in space, or in succession fignred as space. 

61386 Cuavcerk Aé.'s 7. riz Onward on his wey that 
nyght he lay. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss, 1. ceccalv. 786 
‘Thoughe he had knowen therof he coulde natte haue let it 
whan they were ones onwarde. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. |, My 
greefe fies onward and my ioy behind. 1719 De For Crusve 
wx, it was further onward the same way. 

b. intime. Now rare or Obs. 

€1435 Torr, Portugal 2296 We have be here, Moche of 
this two yere, And onward on the thrid. 1523 Io. BerneKs 
Froiss. W. xeviii. 119 Tyll it was well onwarde in wynter. 

4. Comb, ‘ i 

1832 Texxyson Pal of Art Ixii, Mid onward-sloping 
motions infinite. 1881 Sievenson Virg. Puerisgue (1895) 


172 There is always a new horizon for onward-looking men. 


a. 


1. Of motion, or action figured as_ motion: 
Directed onward or forward. Rarely of a thing: 


Moving onward or forward, advancing. , 

1674 N. Farrvax Bulk & Selo. 172 This onward ae 
ness which is fastned upon God Almighty, is all along made 
up of things which before were not, afterwards are not. 1756 

ome Douglas 1. 14 Sincerity, Thou first of virtues, let no 
mortal leave Thy onward path! 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
If. 226 Resuming his onward course. 1871 R, Ets Catu/ius 
Ixiv. 249 She, as his onward keel still moved, still mourn- 
fully followed. 7-2 


ONWARDING. 


2. Situated in front, or in advance (in space, time, 
or succession generally); advanced. rare or Obs. 
1886 Siosuy A readia 1.(1891) 46 b, (He] came to see how 
onward the fruites were of bis friends labour. 1644 Mitton 
alreop. (Arb) 67 ‘To discover onward things more reinote 
from our knowledge. 
C. sé. (cllipt. uses of A. or B.) 

+1. Payment towards a final settlement. 
onward = A. 2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Ace. Let. High Treasurer Scot. J. 301 Item.. to 
Dande Achinsone, in onwart of theking of the chapel of the 
Castel in Edinburgh, xvs. vjd. 

2. (stonce-mses.) a. An onward movement. b. 
That which is on ahead, the onward time. 

1654 Gayton Pécas, Votes ut. x, 131 A thousand stops, a 
thousand onwards made. 1887 G. Merton Badd. § fees 
137 The thirsty onward waved for him no sign. 

+ D. prep. = On prep. Obs. rare. 

1652 Lovipay tr. Cadprenede's Cassandra 1. 3 Two of 
that ‘Troup... conducted him onward the way to Babylon. 

Hence Onwarding 2//, sb., a prompting to 
move onward; + O‘nwardling, a small portion or 
length of time; O-nwardly @., progressive ; 
Onwardly adzv., with an onward motion. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. Event 39 The music riseth, 
To its voluptuous ‘unwardings all move, 1674 N. Fainvax 
Buth & Seto. 110 For [an atame] not being a stretchling or 
quid quanti, any more than a now is an *onwardling or 
quid suvcessivum. ibid. 32 ¥very part of lastingness be- 
sides a now, is “onwardly as well as bounded. /dfd. 138 
This Motion, as such, is ever onwardly or by degrees. 1850 
Mrs. Hrownine /’enrs 1. 41 The maiden Luti watcheth 
Where “onwardly they float. 

O-nwardness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The state 

or condition of moving onward or advancing ; 
advance, progression, progress, 
_ 1548 Unati, etc. Arasu. Par. Gal. v. (Ro), Yet is she not 
idle, bue secretly worketh a vehement onwardnes to all 
godlynes, 1674 N. Vaireax Sulk & Sele. 18 Gods outward 
or abstract is in. an endlesg onwardness. 1844 Deresr. Hore 
#iss. 235 We find also .. great firmness and onwardness of 
purpose. 1856 RK. A. VacGHan J/ystics vt. vi. (1860) 1. 207 
Was a certain mystic on the side of the truth and onward- 
ness of his time, or against i? 

Ouwards (p-nwo2dz), adv. (prep.) [ff Oxwarp 
with advb, -s: sec -wanps.] 

L. = Oxwanrn A. 1. 

1600 Suaxs, Sous. cxxvi, 1f Nature... As thou goest on- 
wards, still will pluck thee back. 1697 Davoen Virg, Georg. 
itl. 370 The spumy Waves proclaim the watry War... Mareh 
vnwards, and insult the rocky Shoar, 1819 Byron Fuan it. 
ci, Uhe current with a rising gale Still set them onwards to 
the welcome shore. 1860 ‘Pyxpate G/ac, 1. ai. 82 Our eyes 
wandered froin peak to peak, onwards to the remote hurizon. 

= Oxwarp A, 1b, 

1732 Berkecey «[/efpAr. vi.§27 From the first century on- 
wards, there was never wanting the testimony of such men, 

+2. = Oxnwakp A. 2. Obs, 

1633 Be. [lane dfard Texts, N. 7. 15 It is not yet time .. 
Lut onwards, doye confine your paines and preaching within 
the bounds of Judwa, 1637 — Serm. at Excester 24 Aug., 
Wks. 1662 LV. {[}HI.] 95 He. .would stay Gods leisure for the 
possession of it, four hundred years; Onwards he takes his 
livery and seisin, and will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

3. = Oxwarp A. 3: torzvards of = on towards, 
approaching, nearly (¢ds.). 

3695 Woonwaan Nad. /fist. Earth wu. (1723) 117 “Twas 
well onwards of a thousand Years before ever this Curse 
began to take effet. 

+B. prep. = Onward D. Obs. 

1588 Parke tr. décudoza's (fist, China 126 1n this sort hee 
goeth onwards his way. 

Onware, Onwarned, Onwashed : see Un-. 

[Onwhar, onwar, error for ovwhar, OWHERE.] 

+Onwhelm, v. Ods. rare. [See On-3.] To 
overwhelm. 

©1440 Pronp. Parv. 366,2 On-qwelmyn (?. onwhelmen), 
desuppino. 

On wide, widely: see WIDE. 

+ Onwild, ¢. Obs. Alsoan-. (OE. duwiile, f. 
ant, OXE + WILL] Self-willed, stubborn, obstinate ; 
persistently desirous, importunate. 

¢897 K. Altrreo Gregory's Past. xiii, 305 (Hatton M5.) 
Paette on odre wisan sint to manianne 6a anwillan. ¢ 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 467/30 Pertinar, anwille. a xx00 
Ags. Voc. thid. 337/18 Obstinatus, aawille. a 122g Aucr. 
A. 56 3if eni is onwil [C. swa anwil] uorte iseon ou. fbid. 
400 3if bu ert so swude onwil, & so ut of bine witte. 

Onwind, Onwise, Onworth, etc.: sec UN-. 

+Omnwriting. Od. [f On-1 + Writise, 
after L. gusevéptio.] That which is written on 
something ; an inscription. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xx. 24 Hwees hafes onlicnisse 
& onmercunge & oawritinge [Lindisf£, Gosp. ina-awritting }. 
e15s0 Cneke Matt, xxii. 20 He asketh yem whoos image it 
was, and whoos oawriling, 

Ony, onie, Sc. etc. forms of Any; obs. f. Honey. 

Onycha (pnika’). Also 5 onica, 7 onicha. 
[L. onycha = Gr. dvvya, accus. of dvug Onyx; 
in med.L, onte(A)a, treated as indcel. or as fem. of 
ist decl. The Greek word in the accns. occurs in 
LXX, Exod. xxx. 343 in the nom. évvg in Ecclus. 
xxiv. 163 in the latter case the Vulgate renders it 
uugu/a, but in the former leaves omycha in its 
Greek form; this, being app. not recognized as 
the accus. of oy.v, was treated by medizeval writers 


Lz 


| 


| 
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as a distinct word; hence in Eng. versions of the 
Bible.] One, of the ingredients in the incense used 
in the Mosaic ritual ; the operculum of aspecics of 
Strombus, or other marine mollusc, which cmits 
a penetraling aroma when burnt. 

his sense of Gr. ovvé, app. due to the resemblance of the 
maa xoyxvaiov ‘lid of a shell’, or operculum, to a finger. 
nail, occurs in Dioscorides 1.2, where also mention is made 
of its fragrant odonr ‘resembling castor to some degree’ 
whea burnt. ; 

3382 Wyeiie Z.ved. xxx. 34 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thinges, stacten, and onycha [1388 onycal, galbantum of 
good sme! [Vulg. suime..stacten et onycha, galbanum bont 
odoris, LNX AaBe..czaxryy, Srvxa, XodBarny névaoyor). 
1398 ‘I'ruvisa Barth, De BP. Rv xvu. clxxii. (1495) 71 
‘Thimiama is a certen confeccyon: moost precyously ordeny 
and made of Onica and of Stacten, of Galeries of ‘Thus. 
y6rn ree A.vod. xxx. 34 ‘Vake vnto thee sweete spices, 
Stacte, and Onicha, and Galbanum [so A, 7. 18853 Cover. 
nak dad Balme, Stacte, Galvan, and pure feareeneeneel 
1732 tr. Calmet's Dict, Bible, Onycha, or Onyx, this Word 
. «Is put for the odoriferous Nail or Shell, and for the Stone 
named Onyx... The greatest Part of Commentators explain 
it by the Onyx, or the odoriferous Shell, which is a Shell 
like tothat of the Shell-fish galled Purpura, 1865 Pedéic 
Opin, 7 Jan, 19 ‘The mannfacture of perfume by mingling 
stacte, onycha, and galbanum with pure frankincense. 

(Onychia (@nikia). 7ath.  [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ovuf, ovvx- nail.] Inflammation of the matrix of 
the nail, or of the adjacent part of finger or toe. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Onychia, term for an abscess 
near the nail of the fingers; otherwise called whitlow. 1861 
umstiap bet, Dis. (1879) 578 Affections of the nails..of 
twa varieties: in one, called ovychia, the disease begins in 
the nails themselves; and in the other, called serfouychia, 
it begins in their vicinity and involves them secondarily. 
1878 'T. Beyant Pract. Surg. 1.179 Onychia maligna isa 
disease of the aail matrix. .fir more severe and obstinate. 

+ Onychin, a. and sd. Obs. [ad.L. onpchin-us, 
a. Gr, ovuxivos made of or like onyx.] 

A. adj. in Onychin stone = Onyx stone. 

1382 Wycctr Gen. ii, 12 Ther is foundun bdelyum, and the 
stoon onychynus [1388 the stoon onychy'n, . ~ of onychyn; 
Nulg. dafis onyehinus), 1477 Norton Ordin, Aus. v. in 
Ashm. (1652) 56 Like in Colour to Onychyne stone. 

B. 36. (= onychin stone. = ONYX 1. 

(In quot. 1750 mixed up with notions of Oxycna,) 

1387 Fauvisa /ligden (Roils) V1. 425 A maner vessel i-made 
of a stoon pat hatte onichitus, bat was cleer and bri3t. 
¢1g400 Maunprv. (Roxb) xxiii, 107 Pe galow er made of 
topazes or crisolytezs..pe blak of onichyns or geraudes. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & JZ. (1396) 134/2 A certeme uessell,, made 
of che pretious stone onychinus. 1780 tr. Leovardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 214 Onicinus, tho’ it is a Gum from a Tree of its own 
Name, is yet number'd among Stones... If put upon a live 
oa in the Manner of Incense, it gives a sweet and fragrant 

mell, 

+Onychite (gnikoit). Ods. Also in Latin 
form onychites, [ad.1.. omychitis, a. Gr. dvuyires 
(Aidos) onyx stone: sve -1TE!,] A stalagmitic lime- 
stone or marble, having a banded structure like 
onyx, and highly prized by the ancients; also 
called onyx-marble or oriental alabaster. 

1568 Grarton Chron, 1. 147 Of the aleteeyd lewels sent 
hy Otto, one was a precious vessell of stone called Onychites, 
1651 Davenant Gouditeré 11. vi. 45 From Paros’ isle was 
brought the milky white [marble]. . From Araby,the blushing 
onychite. 1706 Pinus, Onychétes, Alabaster, a sort of 
Marble, [1868 Dana l/s, (ed. 5) 679-80 Stalagmite is the 
Alabastrites (alabaster-stone) in_part .. of Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and other ancient writers. .1t was also formerly called 
onyx and onychites.) . 

Onychomancy (g-nike;moxnsi). Also 8-9 
onyco-. [f. Gr. évvxo-, comb. form of évug ONYX + 
-Mancy.] Divination from the finger-nails. 

16§2 GAULE Jfagastrom, 165 Onychomancy, [divining] by 
thenayles. 1727-41 CuamBeRs Cycl., Onycontancy, orassome 
write it, Onyneancy, a kind of divination hy means of the 
nails of the fingers. 1855 Smepi.ev Occult Scé. 324 Chiro- 
niancers give the name of Onycomancy, likewise, to the 
inspection of the natural signs ia the nails. 

Onychopathic (p:niko,peepik),@ rare. [f 
as ptec. + Gr. maGos suffering +-1¢.] ‘Relating to 
diseases of the nails’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 


Onychophorous (pnikgfiras), ec. Zool. [f. 
as prec. + Gr, -@dp-os bearing + -ovs.] Bearing 
nails or claws; applied to a group (Oxychophort) of 
ophidian reptiles having rudimentary hind limbs, 
and to an order (Onychophora) of mytiapods, com- 
prising the single genus Peripalus, having two 
chitinoid claws on each limb. So Onycho'phoran 
a = Be ; sé an onychophoran myriapod. 

1857 Mavsz Axfos. Lex., Onychophorus, having nails or 
claws..onychophorous. 3892 in Syed, Soc. Lex, 

+Onycle. 0Oés. Also 6 oynykle. [a. OF. 
onicle, perth. ad. med.L. *onycudus, dim, of onyx; 
but cf. med.L. onicleus = onycheus, onychinus (Du 
Cange).] = Onyx 1. 

@x310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 Ase geret in golde, ant 
ruby wel ryht, Ase onycle he ys on y-holden on hyht. 13.. 
Owain Alites (1837) 37 Ribes and salidoines Onicles and 
causteloines. 1400-50 4 dexander 5269 Onycles & orfrays 
& orient perles. c1rgoo Yundale 2078 Amatyste and 
charbocull alle so, Onycull, tapas and other mo. 1548-9 
Wl of F. Hail (somerset Ho.), My Rynge of Golde set wt 
an Oynyklestone. | i" 4 ' 

Onygophagist (pnigg fadzist). vonce-wd. [Erron, 
for onychophagist, {. Gr. dvug, dvey- nail + -paryos 
cating +-18T.) One who bites his nails. 


ONYX. 


1834 SouTHey Doctor iil, (1862) 5 A substitute for biting the 
nails which I recommend to all onygophagists. 

Onyli, obs. variant of ONLY. 

Onym (nim). [ad. Gr. dvypa (stem dvupar-), 
Afolic form of évopa name: cf. synonym] A 
proposed term for a technical name, as of a species 
or other group in zoology, cte., forming part of 
a recognized system of nomenclature. Hence 
O'nymala., Onymally adv., Onymize v., O-ny- 
mizer, Onymy (see quot.). 

1884 Coves New Terms Zodl Nomenclature in Ank Oct. 
321, 1 would therefore suggest..as follows :—Onym, the 
tenable technical name of a species or otber group in 
zodlogy, consisting of one or more terms applied conformably 
with some recognized system af nomenclature. Oxymzy, 
the doctrine or practice of using onyms; nomenclature in a 
proper sense. Onyunise, to make use of onyms; to eupoy 
& proper nomenclature... Ouymiser, one who, or that which 
onymizes; a nomenclator. ..Onyuead, of or pertaining to an 
onym, or toonymy, Onymadly, in an onymal manner. 

Onymancy. Also 7 oni-. Shortened form of 
ON YCHOMANCY. 

1653 R. Sanvers Piy'sfogu. 69 Onimancy is commonly 
called the science of the nay!s. 21693 Urquuart Aadelais 
ut. xxv. 208 By Onymancy; for that we have Oyl and Wax, 
1727-41 [see Oxycttomancy]. : 

Onymatic (gnimartik), ¢ [f Gr. dvupnz- 
(sce OxyM)+-1¢.] Kelating to names: see qnot. 

1860 De Morcan Syllabus Proposed System Logic 48 
Relations which bave immediate reference to, or are directly 
evolved from, the application of names and the mode of 
thinking about names in connexion with objects named, or 
with other names, may be called onymatic relations. 1877 
Jevons in Eneyel, Brit. VIL 66/1 (De Morgan) A new 
onymatic system of logical expression, 

Onynient, Onymete, obs. ff. OlntMENT, UNI- 
METE. 

Onymous (pnimas), a. rare. [f Gr. dvepa 
name (see Oxyu) + -ous: after anonymous, etc.] 
Having or bearing a name; of a writing: Bearing 
the name of the author; of an author: That gives 
hisname. The opposite of azonymous,and usually 
explicitly contrasted with it. 

31995 Sttrces in Lett. to Mfr. Granger 169 My daughter.. 
found out the anonymous character of Mr. Loveday in the 
preface, without having heard me read the onymous one in 
the advertisement. 1802 Soutuey in C. Southey £i/e II. 
195 An ee a house too..its name is Maes Gwyn. 1864 
NL Q. 3rd Ser. V. 307 Aa opinion. .that all communications 
ought to be onymous, 1888 Univ. Aer. Oct. 284 A certain 
class of critics (whose writings, onymous and anonymous, 
are to he found in many widely different journals). X 

So Ony'mity (s10ce-wd.), the condition of being 
“onymous’; the opposite of anonymity. 

1897 QO. Rev. July 109 With this comes tbe question of 
‘onymity’ and anonymity, a matter ia which all the good is 
not upon one side, 

Onys, obs. f, ONcE. Onywar: see UNAWARE. 

Onyways, onywise, Sc. ff. Anyways, -WISE. 

Onyx (eniks, duniks), Forms: a. 3-4 oniche ; 
B. 4-7 onix, 7- onyx. [a. L. onyx, a. Gr. Svuf 
nall, claw, onyx-stone ; OF, oniche, onice, ontyue.} 

1. A varicly of quartz allicd to agate, consisting 
of plane layers of different colours: much used for 


cameos, 

@1300 Floris & Bl, 288 Jacinctes and topaces And oniche 
of muchel grace. ¢1308 Land Cohayne 92 Beril, onix, 
topasiune, Ametist and crisolite. 1382 Wretir Zack. xxvili. 
13 Crisolitus, and onix,and berillus, saphirus, and carbuncle. 
erqoo Maunoev, (Roxb) xxx. 136 Ane of oniche, anoper 
of cristall, anoper of iaspre. 1567 Marter Gr. Forest 
16b, Sardonix, .. hy commixture of the Onix which 
is white and Sardus which is red. 31601 Hotianp /*iny 
II. 615 The Indian Onyx hath certaine sparkes ia it... As 
for the Arabian Onyches, there bee found of them blacke, 
with white circles. 1611 Bie Yod xxviii. 16 It [wisedome] 
cannot be valued with the golde of Ophir, with the precious 
Onix, or the Saphire. 1658 Pintiirs, Onyx, a certain 
pretious Stone,..of whitish colour, resembling the colour of 
a man’s naile. Some say it is the congealed Juyce of a Tree 
called Onycha. 1739 Grav Leé, in oemts (1775) 43 The 
glory of their collection, was a vase of an entire onyx, 
measuring at least five inches over, three deep, and of great 
thickness. 1861 C. W. Kixc Aad. Gents (1866) 11 The com- 
mon Onyx has two opaque layers, of different colours, 
usually in strong contrast to each other. 

+2. =Onyena. Obs. rare. 

r61x Bisue Eccdus. xxiv. 15, } yeelded a pleasant odour 
like the best mirrhe, as Galbanum and Onix [Covran, 
Clowes], and sweet Storax |Gr. as xaABary xai Org xai 
araxt}: Vulg. guasi storax ct galbanus et ungula, whence 
Wyeiw vagula). 

3. Path, An opacity of the lower part of the 
comea of the eye, caused by an infiltration of pus 
behind it or between its layers, and resembling 


a finger-nail. 

1706 Pintirrs, Ory-r,,. Also a Sore or gathering of Matter 
under the horny Coat of tbe Eye, the same as A/ypopyon. 
1799 R. Hoover Afed. Dict., Ony.r, an abscess, or collection 
of pus between the lamella: of the cornea ; so called from its 
resemblance to the stone called onyx. 1878 ‘T. Bayant 
Pract. Surg. 1.317. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 494 
One.. had an onyx involving two-thirds of one cornea, 

4. attri, and Comd., as onyx-camco, stone; 


onyx-marble = ONYCHITR. 

4 Covernae 1 Chron. xxx. 2 Onix stones..& stones 
of dyuerse coloures. r61t Biste Gen. ii. 12 There is 
bdellinm and the onyx stone. a 1644 Sanoys (J.), The blue- 
ey‘d saphir, or rich onyx stone, 1866 Gro. Exot /. /folt 
i, (1868) 10 Her hands..!ay oa her folded black-clad arms 


oo. 


like finely-cut onyx cameos, 1892 Dana i'n. (ed. 6) 268 
Tn the art it is often now called Oriental Alabaster or Onyx- 
Marble. FE 

Oo, a frequent ME. spelling of long , both open 
antl close, as in 600n, stoon:-—Ok. bdn, stdn. 
Hence in ME. a frequent spelling of O ¢z¢er/.; and 
in Wyclif'a name ot the Greek long ¢ or Omega. 

Tn the 16th c v0 was restricted to the ‘close 3’, normally 
representing OE. ¢, as in doom :-dém, In mod.Eng. this 
sound has been raised to (#), of which sound therefore va is 
the normal representative,as in foo, cuckoo, cockatov, coecy. 
InScotch,OF. d, ME. close 6 has passed into @, ii, or 2), which 
sounds are also often etymologically written 00, as in toon, 
otherwise we, ¢uim, empty. 

1382 Wye. cx, i. 8, 1 ata alpha and oo, the bigynnyng 
and the endyng. 

Oo, var. O adj, O adv., O prep.! 
= on less than, UNLESS, q.v. 


Oo lesse than 


Oo- (60), before a vowel 0-, combining form of | 


Gr. gov egg, ovum, used in various scientific lerms, 
chiefly biological. (See the more important of 
these in their alphabetical places.) Ooblast 
(dudblest) [Gr. Bdraords gern], ‘the primordial 
cell which develops into an ovule’ (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.); hence Oobla‘stic @. Oocyan (Ju‘osaiin) 
[Gr. xvoves a dark-blue mineral], a blue pigment 
occurring in the shells of birds’ eggs. Occium 
ofsiim) (Gr. olxioy a little louse], a bud-like 
sac in which the ova are received and fertilized in 
certain Polyzoa; hence Oc‘cial az Oogenesis 
(6vo,dzenfsis) [Genesis], the production or de- 
velopment ofan ovum; soOogenetic (dwo,dzne'tik) 
@., pertaining to oogenesis; Oogeny (o,g'dz/nt) 
=oogenesis, Oograph (dwdgraf) [-GRaPu], a me- 
chanical device for tracing accurately the outline 
of a bird’s egg. Qometer (o\g'm/tor) [-METER], a 
mechanlcal device for taking exact measurements 
of eggs; so Oometric (duome'trik) @., pertaining 
to an cometer, or to Oo‘metry, the measurement 
of eggs. Oophyte ddfait) [Gr. purdy plant] = 
OoPHORE. Oorhodeine (duiordu'dzjain) [Gr. fddov 
rose], a reddish pigment found in the shells of 
most birds’ eggs. Ooscopy (og'skdpi) [Gr. do- 
gxonia}, inspection of or divination from eggs. 
Oostegite (op'sthlgait) [Gr. oréyew to cover: see 
-ITE! 3], an egg-case in some Crustacea, formed 
by an expansion of the limbs of certain somites; 
hence Oostegitic (op’stidzitik) a. |] Ootheca 
(On oprk&) [Gr. 64x case, receptacle], an egg-case 
in certain invertebrate animals} also, formerly, a 
sporangium in ferns; hence Oothe‘cal @. Ootype 
(Gwdtaip) [Gr. r¥zos impression, Type], a dilated 
portion of the oviduct in some Trematode worms, 
in which the egg is fertilized and provided with 
ashell, Ooxanthine (dupksa'npoin, dujozce'npain) 
{Gr. fav6ds yellow], a yellow pigment occurring in 
the shells of birds’ eggs. 

1875 Soray in Proc, Zool. Soc. 355 *Oocyan..is.. often 
associated with yellaw substances.. therefore the solution is 
of a somewhat green-blue colour. 1875 Newton in Encycé. 
Brit. UW. 774 Some chemical relation between the oocyans 
and the hile, 1882 G. Busk in Yraé. Aficrose. Sc. Jans 
The *oozcium is sub-globular and affixed to the upper an 
outer border of the zoa:cium, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Odgcuesis 
«.*Odgeny. 1886 A thenzum 25 Dec, 867/1 The correlative 
gtowths may assume the characters of the *oophyte or 
prothallus. “1895 tr. Aerner’s Nat. Hist. Plants V1. 476 In 
the Fern, two stages are well shown in the life-cycle, (1) the 
prothallium, the sexual generation or oophyte, and (2) the 
fern-plant, the asexual generation (or sporophyte). 1875 
Sorry in Pree. Zool. Soc. 354 *Oorhodeine. .occurs..in the 
shells of such a great number of eggs that its entire absence 
is exceptional. 1875 Newton in Lucycl. Brit, HL. 774/2 
Inclined to think that oorhodeine is in some way or other 
closely related to cruentine. 1727 Battery vol. IL, *Ooscepy, 
predictions made from Eges. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nz. 
Anim, vi. 366 The eggs of the ordinary Edriophthalmia 
usually undergo their development in the chamber beneath 
the thorax enclosed by the “oostegites of the thoracic 
appendages. 1851-6 Woopwarn Vollusca 136 Spawn 
("ootheca) vermiform, thick, semicircular. 1888 Rottestox 
& Jackson forms Anim. Life 649 In the monogenetic 
[Trematoda] its [the egg's] shape varies, and is determined 
by that of the ‘*ootype’, 1875 Sorsy in Proc. Zool. Soc! 356 
Emu-eggs .. are of a fine malachite green colour, due to 
a mixture of yellow Sooxanthine with oocyan. /d/d. 357 
Rufous ooxanthine .. differs from yellow ‘ooxanthine’ in 
absorbing light lo a..greater distance from the blue end. 

Oobit, Sc. form of Woosut, woolly-bear. 

Ooblast, -ic, Oocyan: see Ov-. 

Ooe, obs. form of Oak. 

Oocyst (é«dsist). [f. Oo-+Gr. xéans ool 
a. Bot. Name for a snpposed reproductive cel 
in certain Fungi; also = Ooconium (Cent, Dict.). 
b. Zool. A reveptacle for the ova in some Polyzoa. 

1875 Coone Fung? 176 A distinct cell which De Bary 
terms an oocyst. 1882 Ocitvie, Qocyst,a chamber appended 
to the cells of certain of the Polyzoa, which serves as a 
receptacle for the eggs. Also called Ovicedd. 

Ocecium: see Oo-. QOoes, obs. form of Oozk. 

Oof (#1). slang. [Understood to be short for 
oof-tish, Yiddish for Ger. auf tésche, i.e. anf dem 
tische on the table’, i.e. (money) lak! on the 
table, (money) down; cf. Ger. auftischen to table.) 
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Money. Also in the fuller form Oorftish. 
Hence Oof-bird, a source or supplier of money, 
‘the goose that lays the golden eggs’; Oo-fless 
a., without cash; Oo'fy a., wealthy. 

[1882 Miss Brannon w/t, Royal VL viii. igo bt will be 
too lovely—too utterly ouftish ', exclaimed Dopsy, who had 
lately acquired this last flower of speech.] 1885 Sorting 
Times 28 Keb. 1/1 The subject of oof is enough to interest 
anybody. [With Cockney pun on ‘sef= feof] 1888 Riper 
Hacoarp Col. Quaritch xxviii, Living like a lighting-cock 
and rolling in ‘oof. /éfd. 11. xiv, ‘Is he an oof bird ?' 
(rich) ‘ Rather ', answered the ‘Tiger. 1891 Daily Mews 
21 Dec., ‘I would commit any crime for oof.’ 1892 J. W. 
Pearce in Mod. Society 16 Jan. ‘Oof? as a current’ pseu- 
donym for money has been in use for about seven years, 
but ‘ooftish’, which also ig Whitechapel slang for coin of the 
realm, has been in use in England over thirty years. 1894 
L. Zaxcwitt. Atug of Schuorrcrs 249 No treasury ...no oof, 
rhino, shiners, com, cash, salary. 1896 Slack. Mae. Dee. 
727 My oofy maiden-aunt. 1899 Fryers Pauper Uillionaire 
157 ‘What is cof ?' ‘Oof? Why ooftish, posh. money.” 
1899 Wixsteap Houndsdttch Day by Day 33 Ooftish. 

Oof, obs. form of Woor, 

Oogamous (o'giimass, a. Biol. [f.Oo- + Gr. 
yau-os inarriage + -oUs.] Applied to organisms 
which reproduce (or to reproduction) by union of 
dissimilar (male and female) cells; sec. when one 
of these (the female cell or ovum) is stationary 
and fertilized by the motile male cell. So Ooga- 
mete (o’cdmit), either of the two (male and 
female) cells in oogamons reproduction ; Oo-'gamy, 
oogamons reproduction. 

1888 A thenvnnt 29 Wec, 886/2 The sexual cells being 
zoogametes. .its affinity is rather with Pandorinea: than with 
oogamons Volvocew. 1891 Hartos in Vature 17 Sept 484/1 
‘True Parthenogenesis: the direct development of a faculta- 
tive gamete without karyogamy aay occur in... Oogametes. 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Reproduction, gamous, reproduction 
by ineans of an crue or ova. 

Oogenesis, -genetie, -geny: sce Oo-. 

| Oogonium (Gogdunigm). of. Also rarely 
in angticized form oogone. [med.L., dim. of 
Gr, *@oydves egg-layer cf. woyoria laying of eggs).] 
The feinale reproductive organ in the Thallophytes 
or lower Cryptogams, usually a rounded cell or 
sac containing one or more oosplheres. 

Usually distinguished from the flask-shaped sf echegonitue 
of the higher Cryptogams, hut sometimes including this. 

1867 Tloce JWicresc, 1. i. 293 Organs similar to those long 
since discovered by Tulasne in /‘cxeuospora, which have 
been called Oogonia, 1874 Coons #ungi 170 Mere, as in 
the Algw, the spermatozoids introduce themselves into the 
cavity of the oogonium, and unite with the gonospheres. 
1885 Kinin .Vicre-Org, 146 At the end of a mycelial thread 
acell grows up into a spherical large ball, the eegeninmu. 

Oograph : see Oo-, 

Ooidal (,0i'dal),a. [f. Gr. woedns egg-shaped 
+-AL.] Resembling an egg; oval. 

1836 Pricnarn s'/y's. sist. Man, (ed. 3) 1. ev. § 2. 282 
This form of skull, U shall term.. the oval or ooidal form. 

Ook, obs, f. Oak; obs. pa.t. of AcHE 7; Se. f. 
Werk. Ookroo, variant of Okro, 

| Oolakan, -chan (likin), Also ou-. [A 
native name.} The candle-fish (7haleichthys 
pacificus) of north-western America (see CANDLE 
56,7). Also attrib., as oolakan oil; oolakan rake, 
an implement used for raking these fish into the 
boat when in shoals. 

1836 Sir J. Ricttarpson Fauna Boreali-dnier. U1 226 
‘The Indian name of this fish is Oulachan, .. ‘Whe oulachan 
spawns in the different sinall streams which fall into the 
lower part of the Columbia. 1881 Vaéire XXIV. 30/2 A 
new medicinal oi)..known as Oolachan Oil. .Obtained from 
a fish called by the North American Indians Oolachan, 


or candle fish .. from the fact that when dried the fish .. 
can be used as..a candle. 


Oold, pl. cokdys, obs. form of WELD, dyer’s weed. 

Oolie, variant of wdyze, Sc. form of O1L. 

Oolite (sdloit), vin, and Geol. [a. F. 
odlithe (Dict. Acad. 1762), mod.L. od/ités, f. Gr. 
gov egg + AiBos slone: see -LITE.] 

1. A#in. A concretionary limestone composed of 
small rounded granules, like the roe of a fish, each 
consisting of carbonate of lime around a grain of 
sand as a nuclens; roe-stone, In later usage 
restricted to that of the geological formation in 2. 

[2785 Hunton in Trans. R. Soe. Edin. 1. (1788) 252 Among 
these, are different species of goedites marble.) 1802-3 tr. 

*adlas’s Trav, (1812) L. 425 Which consists of shelly frag- 
ments and small grained oolites. 2807 Aikin Dict. EL. 45 
Odlite ., occurs in mass and is without lustre, 1833 LvELi 
Prine. Geol. WN. 215 A white oolite, 1884 W. J. Lortie in 
Pall Mati Gaz, 18 Aug. 1/2 The railways did not yet bring 
oolite fron: the hills of Bath. 


2. Geol. The name of an important series of © 


fossiliferous rocks of the character described in 
sense 1, lying between the Chalk, or the Wealden, 
and the Lias ; sometimes applied to the whole series 
of limesténes, sandstones, and clays, to which these 
belong ; now usually included, with the Lias, in the 
Jurassic system. 

‘The series is generally subdivided in Mngland into the 
Upee or Portland Qolite, the Middle, Great, or Oxford 
Oolite, and the Lower or Bath Volite. 

1816 W. Ssntu Strata ident, 30 Distinguished from the 
under Oolite. 1822 Coxyecare & Purcrirs Outl, Geol, 1. ite 


-OON. 


§ § 1.119 The interval between the chalk and ovlites. 1842 
Minter O, A. Sandst, xi. (cd. 2) 253 We find..the Great 
Oolite uptilted against it [the gneiss] on the eastern coast of 
Sutherland. 1862 Ssices Aagfncers WW. ars It consisted 
of shale of the lower oolite. 1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 36. 

3. altrié, Vertaining to or consisting o! oolite; 
oolitic. 

1813 Baxeween Judrod. Geol. (1815) 337 The coal formation 
+-tixes from under the oolite lime-stone. 1816 W. Sanu 
Strata Ident. 27 The covering of the upper Oolite rock. 
18st Ricnakvson Geel. i. g The geological site of the 
lueality, which is about the middle of the oolite formation. 
1854 Roxatos & Ricuaroson Chem. Techuet. (ed. 2) 1. 3 
The limestones of the oolite group which constitute the Jura. 

Oolitic suolitik’.@. [f prec. +-1c: in mod.F, 
odlithigue (in Vittre).] 

1. lin, Of the structure of oolite or roe-stone. 

1796 Kixwan “lem. Mint. (ed. 2) 11. 179 Pisiform, or 
guinular iron ore.. Of this sort is the Volitic Ore found at 
Creusot_ near Mount Cenis. 1878 Lawrexck tr. Coféa's 
Kocks Class. 85 Oolitic texture is only found in limestones 
and ironstunes, and it consists either in the entire mass 
being composed of small globules, or a great number. .of 
such being contained in the mass. 

2. Geol, Of or pertaining to the Oolite forma- 
tion; Jurassic. 

1832 Dar uy Bucur Geal. Wav, (ed. 2) 
composed of various alternations of ol: 
and limestones; many of the latter being oolitic, whence 
the name eoliiic serics. 1849 DAN. Geol. ix. (1850) 495 The 
coal beds are of the Oolitic epoch. 1878 Huxtey PAssioer. 
118 It is the limestones of the Oolitic formations that furnish 
most of the springs. 

Ooliti-ferous, a. rare. [f. 
-WERous.) Producing or cuntaining 

1864 in Wisrer. 

Oological (v»alpdzikal , a. [f. 


gir This group is.. 
sandstones, marls, 


as prec. + 
oolite, 


as OoLoGyY : 


see ICAL. Cf. mou. F. od/ogizee | Littré).) Of or 
relating to cology. 
1862 J. Lawont Seahorses vi. 85 Mulditudes of gulls, 


fulmars, eidereducks, and alcas. iia state of great petturba- 
ton at Bruin's oological researches. 1864 A'cader 30 Apr. 
556, 2 The only egg of . 2Arornds avavinines which ever came 
to this country... the unique oological specimen, 1875 
Newton in /teyed, Brit. (LL. 774,40 note, ological works 
with coloured figures. 

So Oolo'gie @.; Oolo'gically aaz. 

In mod. Mictionaries. 

Oologist (omlodzist). [fas next + -IsT.] a. 
One versed in cology. b. A collector of birds’ eggs. 

1863 Spring Lapl. 38. | hal two or three naturalist fiends 
in the rown..one of them a keen oologist. 1875 New tox 
in fineyed. Beit We 7732/1 The greatese scientific triumph 
of oologists lies in their having fully appreciated the ae 
timate alliance of the Limicolae with the Gaviae. | 189r 
Spectator 21 Feb, Our egg-collector calls himselfan oologist 
«it is not a pretty name, but it enjoys a Greek derivation, 
and a scientific sound. 

Oologize (o,p'lédgzaiz), v. rare. [f next + -12¥.] 
a. intr. To collect egys. b. dvaus. ‘Yo take the 
eggs from (a nest). 

1870 Lowete Study Wind. 1.21 The chillren of a man 
employed about the place oologized the nest. /6/ed. 22 The 
red squirrel, } chink. .odlogizes, | know he eats cherries, 

Oology (og lodzi). [imod. f. Gr. gd-v egg + 
-Aoyia -LoGY : cf. mod.L. co/egia (Garmann 1691); 
mod.F. od/egie (Littré).] a. The study of, or a 
description of, birds’ eggs; that department of 
ornithology which treats of the eggs of birds, esp. 
in regard to their external appearance. b. The 
practice of collecting hirds’ eggs. 

1831-7 W. C. Huwitson (tite) British Oology ; being 
Mlustrations of the Eggs of British Birds, with Figures of 
each Species, 1869 Lowrtt If'hs. (1896) ITT. 217 Since 
bird-nesting has become scientific and dignified itself as 
oblogy. 1883 ature XXVIL. 308/1 Australian birds, whose 
nidification and oology had previously been imperfectly 
known, 

| Oolong (lpn). Also ou-. 
lung, f. wu black + dag dragon] 
of cnred tea. 

1852 MeCucrocu Dic/. Cour. (new ed.) 1302 Prices Current 
ofthe Varions Descriptions of Teas., Ning Yong and Oolong, 
common to fine, 1858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, Oolong, av 
peculiar description of black tea, possessing many of the 
qualities of green tea. 1880 Jvade adet., The finest Oolong, 
3s.a lb. This is high hurnt, very pungent tea, and is an 
especial favourite with the lea-drinking public in America. 
1898 Westen, Gas. 7 May 8/1 The competition for Oolongs, 
some Souchongs, and flowery Pekoes is still very keen, 

Oometer, -metric, -metry: see Oo-. 

VOomiak (#@miztk). Also umiack, umiak, 
oomiack, ([lskimo.] A large Eskimo boat, 
consisting of a wooden frame with skins drawn 


over it, and propelled by paddles, , 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Lb, The canoe is called 
kaiak, or man's boat, to distinguish it from sufak, the 
woman's boat. 1819 Sir J. Ross Mey. Disc. I. iv. 55 The 
boat was called an umiack. 1845 Life J. Simpson xiii. 
258, I procured an oomiak or family canoe, 1894 Orting 
(U.S.) XXII. 390/1 Huge, lumbering oomiacks, loaded to 
the rail with a mixed cargo of men, women, children, and 
dogs, all howling, is an entertaining..sight. 

Oon, obs. f. ON frep., ONE, Own a. ; dial. f. OVEN. 

-00n, the form usually taken in Eng. by Fr. final 
-on in words stresscd on the final syllable, esp. 
by those alopted during 16-18the., as dragon, 
dragoon, Chalons, shalloon; and hence by the Fr. 
suilix -or, — It. -one, Sp.-on. L.-0, -onem; forming 


[Chinese zez- 
A dark variety 


OONIN. 


in L, masculine appellatives, often contemptuous, 
as Aalatro jester, calcitro kicker, capéto a big-headed 
man, #aso a hig-nosed man, etc. In It. and Sp. 
usually augmentative, as douone big woman, 
4oméron big man; but in Fr, usually diminutive, 
as in afg/on eaglet, chatox kitten, or after another 
suffix, as ogrillor little ogre. In Ing. in many 
adopted words, as da/oon, bassoon, batoon, buffoon, 
cartoon, doubloon, musketoon, guadroon ; rarely an 
Eng. formative. as in spitfoort; cf. also eclorooi. 

Eng. representatives of Fr.or Romanie words in -on, when 
not stressed on the final syllalle, and modern borrowings 
generally, have regularly -o2, as in éaron, button, felon, 
Jupon, chignon, ete. 

Oonde, variant of ONDE O/s. Oone, obs. f.Onz. 

Oones, -is, -ys, oons, obs. forms of ONCE. 

Oonin (wonin).  [a. F. cons (Littré), f. Gr. 
gov egy + -INJ] = ALBUMININ. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Oonlepy, var. OxLery a. Ods., ouly. 

Oonli, -liche, -ly, obs. forms of ONLY, 

Oons (finz), fu. Now rare. Also 6 ounes, 8 
ouns. [Worn-down form of wounds (ice. God's 
wounds! Zounds!, w being dropped before 7, 
and @ after 4, as is common in dialccts.] A petty 
oath: = Zounps. 

1593 Perce Chron, Edw. / 94 Ye dogs, ounes! do me a 
shrewd turn, and mock me too? 1687 Concreve Old Bach, 
v. viii, Oons how iny heart aches! 1977 Sarrivan Trip 
Scaré, ut. i, Quns ! if you can't. .how do you think | should 
do't?, 1830 James Darndcy vii. 37 Oons! cried Jekin, this 
is magic. 1889 Dovir Micah Clarke 115 ‘Oons! I'd as soon 
travel in the land of the Great Mogul ! 

Oonus, obs. form of OncE. 

| Oopak, oopack (@pwk). [Chinese x-faé, 
Cantonese dialect form of //u-feh, name of a ccn- 
tral province of China (f. A lake + fcd north, in 
reference to the Tung-ting Lake, whence also //i- 
nan from xan south).} A varicty of black tea. 

1858 Siusonos Dict, Trade, Oopack, a black tea. 1885 
Standard 29 Apr. Advt., Oopack. The best value in Tea, 

Oophore 6:-Sfoo1). fot. [f. Gr. giv egg + 
-~dpos bearing, bearer.) That stage, or form of a 
plant, in the higher Cryptogams (ferns, mosses, 
ete.) which, in the alternation of generations, 
bears male and female organs; the ‘sexual genera- 
tion’; also called copiyte. Opposed to sporophore 
or sporophyte. 

1875 Tutsuiion Dyes in Bacyel Brit. WL. 692/1 For the 
gamogenetic generation, in which conjugation takes place, 
orin which special cells (ovspheres are fertilized by anthero- 
zoids, and become oospores, ‘ Ouphore’ may be employed. 
1882 Vines tr. Sacks’ Bot. 385 ‘Fhe Sexual Generativn 
(Ovophore) which is developed from the spore always pre- 
serves, i Vascular Cryptogams, the form of a thallus. 

Oophorectomy (svoforektémi). Surg. [f. 
mod.L. dophoron ovary (f. Gr, dé-v egg, ovum + 
-popos bearing) + Gr. éxroyy cutting out, cx- 
eision.] Excision of the ovary. So Oophore:cto- 
mist, one who performs oophorectomy. 

3872 Peastee Ovar. Trnors 225 Ovariotomy..to use a 
nore distinctive teri, Odphorectomy .. whose object and 
result is the removal of an ovarian tumor, 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Lect, Dis. Wom, xxvii. (ed. 4) 212 We have got 
some light on it from the practice of the oophorectomists. 

i} Oophoridium (6u:oforidivim), Bot, Also in 
anglicized form oophorid (o'forid).  [f. mod.L. 
Gophoron ovary + -idinm, Gr. «div, dim. ending.] 


A name for the macrosporangia (or, loosely, the 


macrospores) of certain Lycofodiacear. 

1835 Linotey Jufrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 98 Lycopods.. Their 
Oophorids. 1864 ‘I’. Moore Brit, Ferns 94 In the Sela- 
ginellas, an additional kind of spore-case is produced, which 
contains three or four roundish fleshy spores, many times as 
large as the granular spores. .these larger bodies are called 
oophoridia. 1866 /reas. Bet. 815/1 Oophoridiunt, the larger 
form uf spore-case in Se/aginella. 1870 extiry Aan. Bot. 
(ed. 2) 366 The oosporangia or cophoridia are usually two- 
valved cases, with four lobes, each of which contains one 
large spore, 1870 Hooker Stud, (Tore 469 Lycopodiacex:.. 
larger capsutes containing 3-4 much larger spores (macro- 
spores or copheridia), 

Oophoritis (éwoforaitis). Park. [f. as pree. + 
-1T1s,]__ Inflammation of the ovary. 

1872 Prastex Ovar, Tnmours 24 A consequence of 
oophoritis. 1872 F. G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 636 
Ovaritis .whas been described by some authors under the 
name of Oophoritis. 

Oophyte = oophore: see Oo-. 

Oor, obs. f. OnE ; mod.Se. and north. f, Our. 

|| Ooxali (#ra-li). [One of the many forms of 
the word Wooratl.] A resinons substance used 
by the Indians of S. America as an arrow-poison ; 

= CuRARE, WOoRALI. 

1880 Tennyson Childr. //osp. i, And mangle the living 
dog..Drench‘d with the hellish ooralj. 1899 Lifin. Ree. 
July 159 Curare, or woorali, or oorali, as it is variously called. 
Tt is the arrow poison of Guiana. 

Oord, Oordoo, variant of Orp Ods., Unvv. 

Oore, obs. f. Oar, ORE. Oorhodeine: seeVo-. 

|Oorial (feridl). Also urial. An Asiatic 
species of wild sheep (Ov/s cyeloceros), 

1887 A thenxus 3: Dec. 897/3 The Secretary. .exhibited.. 
a pair of horns of the oorial. 1898 Contemp, Rev. Dec. 878 
Oorial and snow leopards abound on the mountains, 
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Oorie, Oory, var. OURIE @. Sc., dreary, dingy, cte. 

Ooseopy : sec Oo-. Oose, obs. forin of OvzE, 

Oosement, corrupt f. Osmunv, a kind of iron. 

Oosite (ddsait). Affix, [ad. Ger. cosit (Marx, 
1834), f. the name of the Oos valley, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, where found: see -iTE! 2 b.J 
A mineral allied to Pinite. 

3868 Dana Jin, (ed. 5) 480 Odsite..is white to reddish or 
brownish-red, and occurs in 6- and 12-sided prisms. 1878 


Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 38 Liebnerite and Oosite 
are like products. E 
Oosperm (6"'dsp5im). [mod. f. Gr. gi6-v egg + 
onépya secd, SPERM.] a. Zool, A fertilized ovum. 
b. Lot, = Oosrone. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson duine. Life Introd. 25 The 
ovum has now [after impregnation) become an oosperm, and 
it speedily undergoes fission or segmentation and gastrula- 
tion, 1892 Syed. Soc. Lex, Oospernt..In Botany, the term 
is sometimes applied to the oosphere after fertilisation. 
Oosphere (or dsfier. Sor. [mod. f. Gr. gd-v 
egg + opaipa sphere.] The female reproductive 
cell, csp. in the Thallophytes or lower Crypto- 
gams, which when fertilized becomes an oospore. 
1875 Benserr & Dyer tr. Sachs! Hot, 2t2 Oogonia are | 
cells in which the female reproductive bodies or Oospheres 
are formed, 1882 Tuiseit0x Dyer in Nature XXV. 3 | 
The beautiful process of division of the primary oosphtere tn 
some of the species. - me | 
| Oosporangium (dosporx'ndgivm). For. | 
Also in anglicizcd form o-ospora:nge. [f. Oo- + | 


Sporsncitm.] a. Thuret’s term for the unilocular 
zoosporangium of certain fucoid Algze (Phixo- 
sporex). b. Sometimes used as = OorHorIpiun. 
ec. A case or sac containing an oospore. 

1857 Renketey Cryptog. Bot. § 67. 88 In other cases, 
doubtless, two kinds of Zoospores are produced, as in 
Leathesia and Veseghra, as they have the two organs 
called Oosporangia and Trichosporangia by ‘Thuret. 3867 J. 
Hoag .Wicrese, 1. i. 273 Section of a lacinia of a frond, | 
showing the stalked cight-chambered oosporanges growing | 
on tufts with intercalated hairs. 1870 Bentiey A/an. Bot. | 
(ed. 2) 365 Commonly called oosporangia or oophoridia, | 
1874 Cooke /ngt 173. 

ospore (odspoer). ot. [f. Gr. gd-v egg + 
andpos seed, SporE.] The fertilized female cell or 
oosphere, csp, in the lower Cryptogams, which 
forms the germ of a future plant. 

1865 Cooke Ast, Suret, etc. 131 After this contact of the 
two ies, the gonosphere acquires a new name, and is 
called an ‘oospore'. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 235 The size of 
the antherozoids is so inconsiderable that they scarcely add 
:-to the mass of the oosphere, but yet produce a change in 
it, one SLR of which is that 1t becomes invested 
with a firm cell-wall, and then constitutes the Oosfore. 

Hence Oospo'ric, Oo'sporous adys., having or 
producing oosporcs; O:ospori‘ferons a., bearing 
oosporcs, 

Oost‘e, oostage, obs. ff. llost, Oxst, HostacE. 

Oostegite, -itie: see Qo-. 

Oostman:secOstman. Oostre, obs.f. Hostry. 

Oot, mod.Sc. and north. dial. f. Our. 

Oothe, variant of Woop a, Ods., mad. 

Ootheea, -al : sce Qo-. 

Ootocoid (op'tékoid), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. | 
mod.L. Ootocordea (neut. pl.,, f. Gr. @ordxes laying 
eggs, oviparons: see -01D.] a. aay, Belonging to 
the Oofocoidea, a division of mammals in Dana's 
classification (so called from their affinity to ovi- 
parous animals), comprising the marsupials and | 
monotremes (the latter of which have sinee been 
found to be actually oviparous). b. sd. One of 
the Ootocotdea. Also Ootocoi‘dean a, and sé. 

18.. Amer, Jrul. Sc. §& Art XXX. 70 The Oitocoids, or 
nonetypical mammals. 1863 /ééd. XXXVI. 319 The semi- 
oviparous method of reproduction in Odtocoid Mamuaals. 
1864 Wenster, Ooticoél, a semi-oviparous tamuial, 


Ootocous (a'tékos), a. Zool, [f. Gr. @ordu-os 
egg-laying + -ous.] That lays eggs; oviparous, 

In mod, Dicts, 4 

Ootus, obs. pl. of Oar. 

Ootype, Ooxanthine : sce Oo-. 

Oouen, Oous, obs. ff. Oven, Ooze. 
see OYEz. 

Ooze (#2), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 w6s, 2-5 wos, (4 
wus), 5-6 wose, 6 woos, 5-8 woose, 7-8 wooze. 
8. 6 onse, 6-7 onze, 6-8 owze, 5 ose, (oze,osze), 
8- ooze. [In senses 1, 2, OI‘. zds juice, sap, ex- 
pressed jnice: cf. MLG. cvos(e scum, ete. Sense 3 
is a later formation from Oozz v.1 (itself a deriv. 
of sense 1). With the loss of initial zv in the B- 
forms, cf. the pronunciation of wood, cvoo/, womate, 
in various dialects which drop 2 before (zz, 1). 
(Instances of os¢, oase, in sense 2, in 17th c., were 
prob, due to confusion with Ooze sé.2, which had 
then both ose and oaze.)} 

I. ¢1. Juice, sap; the liquid which flows or is 
obtainéd from a plant, fruit, or the like. Os.’ 

a. ¢r1000 Sax. Leeciul, 1.178 Sume men. . pes woses synder- 
lice brucad. .. wid earena sare, seni dysse ylean wyrte .. 
wos. 1340 Ayend. 89 Uor pet hy wenep by of gentile waze. 
/bid. 186 Ase pe oyle op arist ine be lompe alle pe opre 
woses. 1340-70 A lsaunder 712 Nectanabus., laches. .wortes 
»-Hee wringes out be wet wus. 1398 Trevisa Sarth, De 


Ooyess : 


OOZE. 


PF. R. xv, vii. (Votlem, MS.), Varro seyep, pat a reed of 
Ynde groweb to a smal tre, and humoure is wronge oute of 
be rote perof, and no swete binges may stryue wib bat wose 
[1533 woos] and licoure. axrgoo-so Alevandicr 413 Pat 
Josloure..{ with] be wose of be wede hire wengis anoyntis. 
61440 Yundale 1358 He thrust hem as men dose Grapes, 
to wryng out the wose. 

2. éechz, ‘Vhe liquor of a tan-vat; an infusion or 
decoction of oak-bark, sumach, or other tannin- 
yielding substance in which hides are steeped. 

o, 2581 LamBaArpE Aires, wy. iv. (1588)459 If any Tanner 
.. have tanned any rotten Hides, or wrought them negli- 
gently in the Wose, or have not renewed the Wose so oft 
as need was, 1603-4 Act 1 Yas. /,c. 22 Nor shall suffer the 
Hides .. to lye in the Woozes any lesse tyme than Twelve 
Moneths at the leaste. 1638 A. Reav Chirurg. ix. 63 You 
may use the red astringent wine, or tanners woone. 1726 
Brice's Week. Frul. 4 Mac. 4 A large ‘lann-yard. furnished 
with Pits and Vats..fullaf Wooze. 1800 Specif, Patent No. 
2409. 2 The part for raising and conveying the woose. 

8. 1587 Mascaut Govt. Cattle, Oren (1600) 13 Then shall 
ye take of sharpe Tanners owze. /éfd. 42 Also some doe 
give thei of Tanners ouse to drinke. 160 Hottann PHiny 
I. 546 The filth of ‘Tanners oose. 161g Markuam Cheap 
flush, 1. xx. §3 ‘Take a pinte of Tanners Oze. 1692 O. 
Water Graé. § Rom, Hist. 25 With tanners Oaze. "2725 
Teaprey fan, Dict. W.6 Cij/1 Take a Quart of Tanner's 
Owze., 19777 Macprine in Pith Trans, LXVIEL 113 The 
tanners prepare their bark .. They..use it in the way of 
infusion, which is called ooze. 1852 Morrit Tanning & 
Currying (1853) 216 Vats.. two-thirds filled with a weak 
ooze or infusion of oak-bark. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
y. 311 An extract of bark, technically called ‘ooze’. 

II. Krom Ooze wd. 

8. The act or fact of oozing; exudation; gentle 
flow; also, that which oozes; a sluggish stream. 

1718 Prior Sofonon it. 567 From his first fountain & 
beginning ouze, Down to the sea each brook & torrent 
flows, 1821 Kears /sadef/a Vii, Divine liquids come with 
odorous ooze Through the cold serpent-pipe, 1822-34 
Good's Stiidy Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 281 An outlet for the escape 
of the fluid, which trickles duwa ina perpetual ooze. 1889 
Scfence XVM. 131/71 Small oozes of water issuing from the 
base of these slopes. 

TID. 4. Cows, (from 2) ooze-calf, calf-skin 
through which the dye has been forced by me- 
chanical means, used for the uppers of boots and 


shoes, and by bookbinders. 

1894 Daily News 22 June 6/g From Montreal comes 
a book in buck-skin, tanned like ooze-calf. 1895 7Zes 
2 Jan. 13/4 Orders..for glacé kid, ooze calf, American red 
sides, and the best English tannages, 


Ooze (iz), 54.2 Forms: a. 1 wése; 4-6 wose, 
6 woose, woes. 8. 6 oons, 6-7 0¢s, owes; 
ooes, ouse; 6-8 oase, cose, owze, 7 OAs, ose, 
owze, 7-5 osz, osze, oze, owse; 6- ooze. 
[OL. zudse wk. fem., cognate with ON. veisa wk. 
fem., stagnant pool, puddle, Norw. dial. veésa fem., 
mnd, mnd-bank. In ME. and 16th ¢. wose, rimes 
with e/ose, disclose, repose, steppose. The regular 
mod. repr. would be ose, vase (duz), as in the 16- 
18th ¢. cas, oase, o@5, 0aze, OSC, O5t, oes, owes; but 
from 1x50 there are spellings which imply (#z), 
and show assimilation of this werd to Ooze sé}, 
either through contiguity of sense, or through the 
tendency of OE. «wd to pass through (wo, wd) to 
(we, 7), as seen in word, tevo, who. Besides the 
distinet forms, there are several ambiguous spell- 
ings, so that il has not been attempted to separate 
the (6) and (4) cxamples. Forms with inilial w 
stop ¢1600. (In popular apprehcusion this is not 
felt as a different word from Oozr!, the notions of 
‘moisture’ and ‘oozy soil’ coming into close 
proximity.) See also the cognate WAlsE ‘mud’, 


| from ON.] 


1. Wet mud or slime; esp. that in the bed of a 


tiver or estuary. 

a, 945 Corpus Gloss. 386 Cacnuim, wase. arzooe Ags. 
Gloss. ww Wr.-Wiilck. 203/45 Cenum ie. luti uorage, uel 
lution sub aquis fetidunt, i. wase uel fan, exr0ogo Glosses 
ibid. 362/30 Cann, wase. 1393 Lanct, 7. 4 C. xuit. 229 
Right as weodes wexen in wose and in donge. ¢1400 Beryn 
1742 They [ships] been nat 3it I-setelid, ne fixid in be wose 
[véme glose}. cx4q0 Promp. Parv, 532/2 Woxe, slype of the 
erthe.. ees ditumen, 1585 Puatr encid un. Djb, I..in 
a slimy lake of mid all night lay hid in wose [/¢nze disclose], 
1557 /did, v. Liv b, Haunons of Scicil woose [réive as E sup- 
pose}, 1882 Barman Ox Barthel. xin. v.192 He walloweth 
and wrappeth himselfe first in fenne and wose. d 

B. 1547 Surrey “feueid 1. 172 And lurked in a marrise 
all the nyght Among the ooze. 1§53 Brenner Q, Curtins 1x. 
23 Being full of mudde and ooes. 1587 Fresune Coutn. 
HHelinshed W1.1539/1 Maister Ferdinando Poins would haue 
raised them with ouze and heach shoueled and cast togither, 
1590 Wisse 7'rav. (Arb.) 32 That she might have gone vp 
to the inid leg in oes or mire. 1593 Nasur Christ's ey 
26 The vgly cous of the channel, 599 Haxcuyt Voy. HH, 
it. 58 We sounded, and found 28 fadome water, blacke oase. 
1602 Carew Coruwaii 27 ‘Vhe ose or salt water mudde. 
1617 Monvson /¢in. it. 11. ili, 136 ‘Fill it bee fatted with the 
Owes, or sand of the Sea. 1653 H. Cocas tr. /nto's Trav. 
ix, 29 Having buried him in the owze. 1668 Wi.kins Real 
Chay. u, ii. 53 Quicksands, Drift, Syrtis. Oaz. 1678-1706 
Pitiirs, Ose, a soft slimy Ground, where a Ship cannot 
conveniently cast Anchor. 2680 Mornen Geog. Rect., 
Hungary (1685) 89 Vy the setliag of the Ouse or filth brought 
down by the,. Danube. 1697 Davvrn Virg. Georg. w. 623 
Uaweildily they wallow first ia Ooze, Then in the shady 
Covert seek Repose. 1726 G. Roperts Four Vears Vey. 
287 With soft Owse and Sand mix‘d. 1763 W. Roperts 


OOZE. 


Nat. Hist, Florida 9 The bottom, which is sandy, mixed in 
many places with oase, is excellent for anchorage. 1774 ‘I’. 
West Antig. Furness p. xix, Manuring their land with sea- 
sand, or rather ouze, 1804 W. ‘Tavior in Ani. Rev. 11 

306 The strip ofoose between the granite mountains of ales 

1859 R. F. Huston Centr. Afr.in Frui. Geng. Soc. XX1X. 
33 [he sheet of black and fetid ooze that sends forth a surface- 
scum of brown tint and sickening odour. 

Jig. ©1440 Facob’s Well 174 To castyn onte jonre wose 
ofsynne, 1602 Marston Antonio's Reo. w. iv. Wks, 1856 
1. 128 The very onze, The quicksand that devours all miserie. 
1630 Bratuwait “ag, Gentient, (1641) 189 Entangled by the 
reeds and oaze of earthly vanities, 1870 Lowrit Antong 
my Bks, Ser, 1. (1873) 332 Fishing a manuscript out of the 
ooze of oblivion. 

b. A stretch or extent of mud; a mud-bank; 


a marsh or fen, a piece of soft boggy ground. 

¢1go0 Piers of Fulthans 267 in Haz, E. 2. 2. VW 11 Ther- 
fore know j non so redy arryvayle, As ys the red lyfe in the 
warine wose [7#ae suppose}. 1568 Grixpan ctl, lo Abp. 

‘arker Wks. (1843) 294 By reason of the evilair of the marshes 
and oozes there, ..sick both of quartan and tertian agues, 
1587 Freminc Cont. olinshed 1. 1271/1 Twelve pirates 
were hanged at Whapping, in the ouze beside London, 
@ 4598 in A/S. Aap in Royal MS. 13 D HL (Lord Burghley's 
Atlas) If, 63 [The Sand and Ooze, now Kilnsey: Flats, ‘in 
the Humber Mouth, is denominated] ‘a flat and woes’, 
1865 Carivir Fredk, Gt. xix, iv, (1872) VIN. 154 There are 
thickets, intricacies, runlets, bogey oozes. 

2. Ocean-sounding. White or grey calcareous 
matter, largely composed of remains of oramini- 


fera, covering vast tracts of the ocean-floor. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § 609 The ooze 
of the deep sea, 1872 NicnoLson Padeont, 9 ‘The nearest 
approach which we have at the present day to chalk is 
ee to be found in the deposit called ‘ooze’, 1877 
V. Tuomson Moy, Challenger WU. i 2 On the morning of 
the 16th we sounded in 2,575 fathoms with a bottom of 
reddish ooze containing many foraminifera, . 

3. Comb, ooze-bank, a mud-bank ina tidal river, 


or by the shore, 
1893 J. Watson Conf. Poacher 40 [We watched the ducks 
and geese) from behind an ooze hank, 


Ooze (iz), sb.3 Obs. or rave. Forms: (5 wase), 
6 ouse, oase, 7 oze, 8 ouze, 8- ooze. app. 
repr. a ME. *dse (of which the northern form wase, 
wayse ‘alga’ is in Cath. Angl.). For the earlier 
history and origin, see Wasr, Like Ooze s4.2, this 
also has been levelled under the same spelling 


and pronunciation as Oozk sé.1]  Sea-weed. 

1555 Even Decades 343 Weedes of the sea cauled reites or 
ouse. 1598 SyvivesteR Du Bartas un. i. ww. Handie-crafts 
367 Som make their roofs with fearn, or reeds, or rushes, 
And some with hides, with oase, with boughs, and hushes, 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1. 1122 Great quantitie of Oze, that 
growes vpon the Rockes of the Sea. 1706 Purtties, Ouze, 
a sort of miry Sedge. 1770-4 A. IfuNTER Georg, Ess. (1803) 
WI. 559 Near the coast great quantities of sea-weed, or 
coze are collected. 1833 Ht. Martinrau Brooke arn 
x. 120 With pannier-loads of sea ooze ..to manure their little 
fields [This may belong to Ooze 4) 

+b. The moss which forms peat bogs. Ofs. 

1665 Mantey Grotins’ Low C. Warres 245 Which Fuel 
was no other, than the muddy Oze growing in the Marishes 
of Holland, hardned by the Sun, and cut out into Turf, 

‘2 

Ooze (7), v1 Forms: 4-5 wose, 5 ose, (6 
oyse), 5-7 wooze, 7-8 ouse, 8 ouze, 7- ooze. 
(ME. wose-2, {. wose, Ooze 56.1 1,2. The OE. verb 
was wwesan (:—*wdsjan) with umlant: see WEESE.] 

1. fir, Of moisture: To pass slowly or in 
small quantities throngh the pores of a body; to 
make way gradually throngh small openings or 
interstices ; to exude, to percolate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. w. xi.(Tollem. MS.), It 
wosep and sweteb oute of blood. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 
tx. 116 To thyn hond wol sprynge or springes ose [scatere]. 
@ 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 146 Ty it very close,.that 
nothing may onse out. 1658 Rowsann A/oufet's Theat. 
418, goo Lest the rain-water .. shonld soak and wooze into 
their Hives, 1697 Daven I irg. Georg. it. 730 A wat'rish 
Ilumour swell'd and ooz'd agen. 1726 Swiet Guiliver in. 
viii, I saw the water ooze in at several crannies, 1733 CHEYNE 
Eng, Malady w. i. § 5 (1734) 121 The Solids... will suffer this 
thin and acrid Serum to ouze through their Substances. 1799 
Med. Frul. VW. 355 The spring oozes out of a rock. 1822 
Iason Se. § Ax? 1. 107 The water oozed throngh the gold, 
and stood like dew upon the surface. 1853 Hrrescuri 
Pop. Lect. Sc, i. § 18 (1873) 12 When a crack takes place in 
ice, the water oozes up. 7 

b. with advb, object: 70 oose ifs way. 

4 8H Por Tales Ser. t. Gold Bug Wks. 1896 I. 77 A 
scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilder. 
ness of reeds and slime. 

¢, Ofa substance: To exude moisture, Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Def. R. xvi. clxxiifi). (MS. Bodl) 
If, 233/1 Pe tree pat sweteb and woseb thus hi3t Libanns, 
1g23 Firznrra, //usd. § 111 ‘The fetelockes .. wyl swel in 
wynter tyme, and oyse of water. a 1783 Brooke Conrade 
Poems (1810) 420/2 He the deadly wound Eire long discover'd: 
for it still ooz'd crimson. 1820 Keats yen 1. 137 This 
passion..made.. His Druid locks to shake and ooze with 
Sweat. 1864 Texsvson Sea Dreams 150 We..then hegan 
to bloat himself, and ooze All over with the fat affectionate 
sinile That makes the widow lean, 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. To pass as through pores or 
minute Interstices, and so slowly, gradually, or 
imperceptibly. a. Of air, wind, gas, light. 

1824 W. [Rvinc 7. Trav. I. 46 The wind oozing through 
the rat-holes of the old mansion. 1871 Feho 13 Dee., The 
tsewer] gas which now oozes ont into private honses. 1887 
T. Harpy Woodlanders 111. it. 29 The’ breeze was oozing 
throngh the net-work of boughs as through astrainer. 1893 
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McCartny Red Diamonds U1. 198 No gleam of light.. li 
oozed from its hooded windows, Y 
b. Of internal qualities, private information, etc. 

Often with out, away, 

1775 Surrwan Kivads v. iii, [My valour is certainly 
going!.. 17 feel it oozing out (as it weie) at the palms of 
my hands.) /éfd., Upon my conscience, your valour has 
oozed away with a vengeance ! 1840 Dickens Bar. R ude 
ii, Gabriel fele his firmness oozing rapidly away. 1858 
Lytton What w/t he do (1..), The rutfiian felt'a cold shudder 
—his conrage oozed, 1867 A. Barry S7r C. Barry vie 147 
Rumours began to ooze out, 1890 Spectator 11 Jan, As 
we understand the facts allowed to ooze out. ; 

3. /raus. To emit or give forth (moisture, ete.) 
slowly or gradnally. Often with ous, Also_fig. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 63 Salt veynes mullep 
and woseth oute humours and moysture. 1797 BRackis 
Farriery lnipr. (1756) 1. 314 Ulcers that lie deep and ouve 
out their Matter thro’. .winding Passages, 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed, 4) 1V. 466 A dry furfuraceous or scaly skin, 
often oozing a cxlcareous material. 1845 Mas. Carvin 
“ett, 1. 337 His doe-skin boots were oozing ont water. 
1889 /all Mail G. 16 Oct, 2’2 One can now hardly take 
upa daily paper that does not ooze Kederal Home Rute at 
every page. 

Ooze (4z) v.2 rare. [f. Ooze sh.2] Mrans. To 
bury or embed in ooze. 

1729 Savack Manderer w. 137 The trout, that deep, iu 
winter, 007d remains, Up-springs. 

Oozelet wzlét). xonce-sl. [f Ooze 64.2 or 7! 
+-LET.J] A small channel in whieh water « ozes 
through bog or mud. 

1865 Carin fredk. Gl xix. iv. (1872) VITT. 130 Wild 
ground ,. with lakelets, bushes, scrubs, and intricate meander- 
ing litle rnnlets and oozelets 

Oozily, Ooziness: sce after Oozy. 

Oozing (#zin), 267. 56. [6 Ooze 1 + xc 1] 
The action of the verb Ouzr; also ¢oner,, tbat 
which oozes. Also _fiv. 

1398 Trevisn Barth, De 1 Re xi. ii. (Tollem. MS), Of 
swetynge and wosynge {1582 wosing]| of chynes and dennes 
of be erbe water spryngeb. r4gg Zoid, xvttcen ai. (Wide Wo) 
683 Of the pyne appylll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge 
whyche is made harde wyth coldenesse .. and soo tornyth 
wu to A precyous stone that hyghte Electrum. 1695 (1, 
Colbateh's New Lt, Chirure, put out 28 ‘he ousing out 
of some littl Blood, 1739 Laneuve Short stec. Piers 
Westa Bridge 50 ‘Vhe oozimg in of the Water thro” the 
Pores and Interstices of the Gravel. 18z0 J. Scoty in 
Lond, Mag. Jan. Like natural cozings from a mind gifted 
with. quick. feeling, 1865 Caruvin Aredh. Gt. xix. iv. Ve 
466 Brooklets or muddy oozings wandering about. 

Oozing zin , pia. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 
That oozes; exuding moisture, or as moisture. 

1710 T. Funter Phare. Kaxtemp. 334 The Acrimony of 
the owzing Serum. 1878 J. Kirkwoon Serie, 371 It was 
only an oozing fountain. 

| Oozoa (402603), 54. p7. Zool. [moul.L.., f. Gr. 
qo-v egg + a, pl. of (Gov aniinal.] Carus’s term 
tor unicellular animals, as resembling the ova of 
higher animals; a synonym of Protozoa, 

88x Curtaxn Evolution i. 9g Oken appreciated the corre: 
spondence between the ovum, the heginning of life in the 
complex animal, and the ‘ o0z0a’or simplest forms of animals, 

Hence Oozoran, a member of the Oozoa. 

Oozy (zi), 2. Also 4-5 wosie, 6 woosye, 
7-8 onzy ; in branch II, osie, ozie, oasy, Oazy. 
[In branch I, OF. wdésés, £ wds juice, Ooze shbs 
in branch 11, late ME. qwoste, f. cose mud, Oozk 
5.25 in I] a later formation related to Ouze v1 

tI. 1. Full of moisture, juicy. (Only OF.) 

¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. \. 270 Deos wyrtt..ys wel wosig. 

IT. Related to Ooze s4,2, mud. | 
2. Of water: Charged with ooze or mud: muddy, | 
1398 TREVISA Barth, De PR. xu v. (MS, Bodl.) It t2of/1 | 

The Ryuer Gion. -comep oute of Paradise . .it fis] tronblye 
erpy slymy and wosie. 1782 W, Gitpin Oédsers, I ye (1789) 
53 [t's waters now became ouzy, and discoloured. 1991 
Cowrer /éiad' 1. 1075 Xanthns deep«limpled rolls his oory 


tide. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. To. 172 A brook .. Oozy 
and foul, half choked with grass, 


3. Composed of or resembling ooze, having the 
consistency of wet mud or slime. Ofa sea-boltom: 
Consisting of ooze or fine mud. 

1563 Gouna Caesar (1565) 113b, Ryding at anchor in 
& woosye and open shore. 1610 MottaNn Camden's Brit. \. 
639 Oasy mud in the botoine, 1625 Purcnas Pilerins Vwi, | 


ii. § 2. 1367 Great flats of Osie Quagmires. 1629 MiLtox Ode 
Nativity 124 And bid the weltring waves their cozy channel 
keep. 1688 Sir R. Repninc 13 Oct. in Boate's Nat. Hist. | 
fre. (1726) 189 The bottoms, . part sandy, part stony, and | 
part ouzey,, and of a black clay. 1917 Taaor in 240. Trans. 
XXX, 802 The Lands in that ‘Iract ., are still very owzy 
and tender, 1730 WriGteswortu Leg Be, of the Lyell 
2 June, Anchored in 17 Fath...in Oazy Ground, 1975 
Romans Forida App. 71 Your first soundings will be about 
80 fathom... cozy ground, 1848 Stark Lleuw, Nat. Hist. 
I. 298 These birds. . frequent sea-shores,and the muddy and 
oozy miargins of large rivers. 1854 Bapuas //alient, 42 
An cozy bottom does best for flat fish, such as soles, turbots, 
and plaice. 1890 H.H. Jounston in Nature 13 Nov. 45 All 
the oozy water-mendows are planted with rice. 

Fg. 61440 Facob’s Nell 68 Zoure body gaderyth enere 
more wose of synne, ..ber-fore zonre body is a foul wosy 
pie 1617 Hirron IW&s. (1620) I. 225 The best of Gods 
children are now and then to bee dashed | = to-bedashed] 
as they trauell thorow this oosie and muddy world. 1879 
J. Coox Marriage 14 Any oozy region where the mere sedic 
ment of discussion settles. 

b, Of a sound: Kesembling that of something 


falling heavily on ooze, 


OPACITY. 


1844 Dickens Jared. Chus. 
slushy sound among the grass, 

IIL. Related to Oozk a1 

4, Exuding moisture; damp with éxuded or 
deposited moisture. 

1714 Gay Priva i 197 The oo7y Oyster. 1725 Beapury 
fam, Dict., Fistula,a hollow ouzy Uleer in the Posteriors, 
1725 Porn Odtyss, v. 543 ‘Whe seer,. Basks on the breesy 
shore. His oozy limbs. 1819 Suntiey Fudian § Madtalo 
zto We climbed the oozy stairs Into an old courtyard. 
1858 Hawrnorse Jr. § 74 Frnls. 1. 102 The floor of the 
dungeon oozy with wet. 7863 Wootxrte J/y beautiful 
Lady 20 ‘Vhrushes, which To feast on morsels oovy rich, 
Cracked poor snails’ curling niche. : 

b. Slimy or damp: said of seaweed. 

(Perhaps with some reference to Oozr sh) 

1742 Vouna Ve. 7A. tx. 128 Oozy wreath And dismal seas 
weed crown her, 176z-9 Fatconrr SArpor. tn. 661 liy 
oo7y tangles grappled fast. 181g Suriuny Ode fo West 
Wind iii, The oozy woods fforests of seaweeds} which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, 

Hence Oorzily a/z,, Oo-ziness. 

1684 tr. Houet's Merc. Conipit. six. 706 Water-farrows 
made to drain the ouziness of the Earth, 1745 tr. Cofremelin's 
ffusé. ix, A salt and bitter ousiness. 1871 R. Eviis 
Catullus \xic13 Wards to the winds above ‘Forches ovsily 
swinging, 

Op, ME. variant of Ue ade, Avep., and prefix. 

Op, a colloquial abbreviation of Orrimk, qe. 

1828 Sporting Mage. XXIV. 426 Aspirant Senior Ops’ and 
embryo Wranglers. 1894 Ch. Zines 26 Jan, 84 \ pleasure 
which he would not have exchanyed fora place amonz the 
Senior Ops, 

Op-, the form of the L. prefix Ox- before fy as 
opfilate, oppose, oppress, oppugn. ‘Only one A is 
pronounced iu King. 

Opaag, obs. form of Opaque. 

Opacate fpikeit’ , v. rare. [f ppl. stem of L. 
ofacdre, t. opierus OPAQUE: sce -ATES 5.) frans, 
To render opaque, to dim. 

1660 Bovis Mew Aap. Piys. Mech. xxxvii, 308 \ white 
uess which did..opacate (ax some speak) the inside of the 
Glas. a ee — Mist Afr sx, (1652) 196 The Mir ix. .some- 
times more dark, and, as it were, muddy, being cloge'd and 
opacated withtetrestrial Streams. 18go TI, FRED RIC aiden 
Girl 20 Keyes .. dimmed aud opacated by the effects of 
dissipation, 

+ Opa‘cious, @. O/s. 
lous. ] x= Opacovs. 

1642 Pha fir King 4 The opaciows body of the eatth. 
@ 1672 SieRRY sl ppear. God to Man Wks. 7to) 150 Tee 
nothing is opacious, or shady to keep out the Light. 1713 
A. Cottier Claris Cuim. ii 23 Ts the moon ..a luminous 
thing ?..No; but a dark or opacious body. 

Opacite (dupisait). in. [mod. (1872) £1. 
opar-us OVAQUE + -1TE 1] See quots.) 

1879 Reteny Sind. AKocks x. 166 Opacite is the tem 
apphed to perfectly opaque, black, amorphous, microscopic 
granules, patehes, or scales, 1880 Jamie's Win. App. i. 42 
Opacite, a name proposed hy Vogelsang for the black 
opaque scales or grains,.which eannot be identilied with 
magnetite, menaccanite, or any other mineral, 

Opacity (oparsiti’. a. F. ofacité (15 16th, 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. opdcitds, £. opdicus OPAQue.] 
The quality or fact of being opaque; opaqueness. 

1. The state of being in shadow ; darkness, dim- 
ness, obscurity ; also, an instance of this, 

1611 Coir. Ofacrté, opacitie, shadinesse, vmbrage fete}. 
1646 Sin T. Browne /send. Hf, vi. x. (1686) 263 Others 
ascribe these canses to the graduality of Opacity and Light. 
1656 S. li. Get. Law 103 Calta Opticks .. to amplifie 
thy sight, and dispel Opacity. a 1763 SurNstoxe Z'ss. 
(1806) 3 He renders the opacity of the other more discernible, 
1807 Knox & Jenn Cory. 1. 3538 When the soul emerges from 
the opacities of this mortal life. 182z G. Cnatarrs Done. 
ficon. Gt, Brit, Pref. 13 Vhe glimmering of the faintest 
dawn is more invigorating than the gloom of total opacity. 

b. The condition of not reflecting light. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Hap. Philas. WW. xsi. 402 Opacity 
+. [an one sense] signifies want of transparency ; in the 
latter, that no light comes from the body. 1862 Tyspane 
Mountaineer. ix. 75 1 was most interesting to obseive .. 
tree after tree losing its opacity and suddenly robing 
itself in glory, . 

2. The quality or condition of being impervious 
to light: opposed to transparency or translucency. 

1634 Peacnam Gentl, Exerc. ut. 139 As Cristall, Ice, Ke. 
hy reason of their perspicuitie .. so are Quicksilver, Silver, 
jad, Steele, Iron, Tin, and the like, by reason of their 
opacity, 1638 Witkins New Wert 1. (1684) 102 An Orb 
of thick Vaporous Air. .chough it have not so grent Opacity, 
as to terminatethe Sight. r7g0 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 
35 Perspicuity, or opacity, occasion many differences in 
stones, 1796 Home in /Wit, Zraus. EXXXVIL 9 A lady 
who had lost the sight of both feyes], by opacities in the 
crystalline lenses, 1814 A. Ainin Wan. Atin. Introd. 3t 
When the passage of light is entirely stopped opacity 
comes on, 1885 Chants. Frad. 11. 140/2 The..milk-rester 
which ..owes its efficiency to the relative opacity of pure 
milk and milk and water. Z 3 4 

b. fransf. Acoustic, opacity, imperviousness to 
waves of sound. 

1891 Tyxpat. Fragm. Sc. (1899) le x. 332 Here we had 
the acoustic opacity of the air. 18 Smithsonian Rep, 
510 Inthe cases of acoustic opacity..ifhe had simultaneously 
made observations in an opposite direction, he would have 
come to a different conclusion. 5 

3. fig. a. Darkness or obscurity of meaning, 
b. Mental or intellectual dullness; denseness or 
obtnseness of intellect; coves. one in whom this is 


embodied, 


sti, Te fell with an oozy, 


[irteg. f. L. opdeus + 


OPACOUS. 


a. 1860 Rottaxn Cré. Meats n. 497 Sa fall thair warkis 
was of opacitie [cd. 1884 Ar. oporcitie} 

b. 1640 Bp, Haun Ser. 1 Fohni.g, Wks. 1837 V. 421 That 
gloomy and base opacity: of conceit, wherewith our earthly 
minds are commonly wont to be overclunded. @ 1677 Ii,RRow 
Serm.Wks.1716 111.375 No Discourse could .. penctrate those 
Opacities of fevornee 1837 Canuyie Adise, Ass, Mirabean 
(18721 V. 202 Natural opacity being so doubly and trebly 
darkened by accidental difficulty, and perversion. 1844 
— Misc. (1865) IV. 297 The Opacities have been plensed to 
suppress this election, 1874 laste Carr Fad. Givvane |. 
iv.itr A light dawned through the thick opacity of his brain. 

Opacons (opétkes), a. Now rare. [f. L. opde-us 
OPAQUE + -0US.] = OPAQUE a 

+1. = Opaqce 1. Obs, 

1621-3 Mivoteron & Rowtry Changeting v. tii, What an 
opacous body had that moon that last chang’d on us! 1657 
Tuoxney tr. Loagus' Daphnis y Chloe 52 Vhis Garden is 
thick, opacous, atl shady. 1709 Tag's 7riunrph, Trusting 
‘To the dark covert of the opacous night. 

tbh. = Opaqveerb. Obs. 

x12 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 108 ‘Yoo much of the 

Powder makes the Metal black and opacous. . 
= OPAQUE 2. 

162s N. Carrenter Geog, Ded. 1. 4. 11635) 11 ‘The shadowes 
imitate the opacows bodies, whence they arise. 1662 MucrReTT 
i Verdi s cirt.of Glass alii, The glass becomes transparent, 
and no more Opacous. 19755 B. Maruin Vag. Arts §& Sc, 
36 Oceasioned by an Eruption of Sinoke, and other opacous 
Matter. 1814 Cray Dante (Chandos Classics) 159 Through 
which thou saw’st po better, thau the mole Doth through 
opacous membrane. 1863 Lowr1a. Cader I loss 201 The 
sound of human voice Or footfall., [toth in opacous cluud 
precipitate The conscivtsuess. 

Ilence Opa cously adi, opaquely; Opa cous- 
ness, opaqueness, 

1656 Stancey fist, /hédos. v. 1701) 208/1 The first Mind, 
by its opacousness cclipsing their lustre. 1666 Dover 
Orig, Formes & Quad. Wks. 1772 VEL 43 Gravity and levity, 
firmness and fluidity, opacousness.. transparency, Xe. 1670 
K.R. Auimady. Glanvills Ne Pins Ultra 147 \t secmed.. 
opacously red as ‘Vent wine, 

+ Opacular, a. Oés. rare—'. [f. 1... opde-us, 
on some mistaken analogy.] Somewhat opaque. 

176r Sterne 77. Shandy WA. xx. Auth, Pref, To free it 
from any little motes, or specks of upacular matter. 

Opah (¢pi.. [See quot. 1730.) A rare fish 
of the North Atlantic Lam pris guétatus), of the 
mackerel family, having a compressed oviform 
body with long single dorsal and anal fiws, con- 
spictous for its brilliant colour, which varies from 
green to bright golden with aznre reflexions. Also 
called the King-fish and Moon-fish. 

1750 Phil. Trans, XUNE. 519 ‘The black Prince, and his 
Cousin, from Anamaboe on the Cuast of Guinea, and Mr 
Creighton, formerly Governor of Capo Corso Castle, upon 
seeing this Mish inunediately kuew it, and said it was common 
on that Coast. .. he Natives call it Opah, and the English 
there call it the King-fish. 1798 T. Hixnrawens. /7/s?. 
Scarborough . ii. 229 Vhe Opah or King-fish is of singular 
beauty. 1860-5 Coven Brit, Fishes T. 134. 1899 Dundee 
dldvert, 23 Sept. 7 A magnificent specimen of the rare 
British fish the opah has been captured in the North Sea .. 
the dimensions .. are, length 3 feet 74 inches, width 2 feet 
of inches, ..and weight 88 Ibs. 

Opake, obs. form of Opagur. 

Opal (érpal). [ad. L. opa/-us (Pliny); ef. Gr. 
émdAAtos; according to Weigand TI. 311, from 
Skr. zfa/a ‘ precious stone, gem’, the opal having 
been first brought froin India. Cf. F. opale (16th ec. 
opalle in Littré).] 

1. An amorphous form of hydrous silica, some- 
what resembling quartz, but in certain species 
exhibiting a delicate play of colour; these when 
cut are valnable as gems. 

Many varieties have specific names: couunon ofal, of 
milk-white or bluish colour, with reflexion of green, yelluw, 
and red; dlack opal; see quot. 18841 fire or sun opal, harle- 
guin, precious, or noble opal: see qaot. 1874 3 seuif-opal, Woat- 
ofa, opaquer varieties. See also CachoLonc, GrysERiif, 
Giraso., Hyarttr, Hyorornane, Jase-opat, ALeNtnire. 
Among the fancies formerly associated with the opal was, 
that when carried on the person wrapped in a bay-leaf it 
conferred invisibility. 

Ir Taevisa Barth. De 1’. #. xvi. Ixxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
1979/1 Optalius hatte Opalis also and is a stone distingued 
with coloures of diners precious stones .. perein is pe firei 
coloure of pe Carbuncle, be schynynge purpur of Amatistus, 
be brizgt grene coloure of the Smaragdus, and as coloure 
schynep berein wip a manere dinersite. 1567 Maret 
Gr. Forest 16 Oppaius ..is a stoue in colour like to verie 
many, and those cleane contrarie gems] 1598 Forio, 
Ofale, a diuers coloured precioos stune called an Opale. 
r6or Hottano /iny 11. 6x4 In the Opal you shal see the 
burning fire of the Carbuncle or Ruby, the glorious purple 
of the Amethyst, the greene sea of the Emeraud, and all 
glittering together. 1630 B. Joxsox New fax 1. vi, 1 had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible: ..nor an opal Wrapped 
in bay-leaf, in my left 4st, to charm Their eyes with. 1 
Locke f/x, Und. ww. iii, (1695) 313 To this, perhaps, will 
be said, has uot an Opall, or the infusion of Lignan 
Nephriticum, two Colours at the same time? 1727-46 
Tuomson Sramnuer 156 Thick thro’ the whitening Opal play 
thy Beams, 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. n. u. i. § 14 
Every one knows how capriciously the colours of a fine 
opal vary from day 10 day, and how rare the lights are 
which bring them fully out. 1865 G. Mereoitu &. Sleniing 
xvi, A really fine opal, coquetting with the lights of every 
gein..; it shot succinct red flashes, and green, and yellow 
it was veined with lightning hues, and at times it slept 
in a milky cloud, innocent of fire, quite maidenlike. 1874 
HH. M. Westrore Afan, Pree. Stones 38 Yhe noble or 
precious opal.,exhibits a rich play of prismatic colours, 
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which flash from minute fissures apparently striated with 
nicroscopic lines... This variety is called the Harlequin opal. 
Jbid. 39 Fire Opal is a rich hyacinth-red variety of opal, 
from Mexico. It is also called Girasol and Sun opal, 1884 
Eneyel. Brit. XV. 777/2 The so-called ‘black opals’ 
. Consist of this matrix |of dark brown ironstone] penetrated 


in all directions by veins and spots of opal, forming a mix- | 


ture sometimes known as ‘ root of opal’. 
b. fig. in refcrence to its varions and changing 
colours. 

1ggz SytvestER Da Bartas 1. ii. 306 When we see Aurora 
passing gay, With Opals paint the Cieling of Cathay 1601 
Suaks. Faved. .V. univ. 77 The ‘Failur make thy doublet of 
changeable ‘affata, for thy minde is a very Opall. 

2. A commercial appellation of semi-translucent 
white glass; = OPaLine 54. 2, 

1889 Adzt., Photographic Views, Medallions, Etchings 
and Opals. 1891 W. J. Dawson Aedenipt. FE. Strahan itt. 
49 Her work was to paint flowers and little landscapes 
on opal. | , : 

3. attrib. passing into adj. Of or resembling the 
opal or that of the opal, opalescent. 

1649 Deunn. of Hawra. Pocnrs Wks. (1711) 26 Now an 
opal hew Bepaints heaven’s crystal. /4#d. 40 Aurora, .with 
her opal light Night’s horfours checketh, putting stars Lo 
flight. 1 Minion 7". £, 11. 1049 Farr off th’ Empyreal 
Heav'n.. With Opal Towrs and Hattlements adorn’d Of 
living Saphire. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Haters 111. 307 Akind 
of opal color is produced. 1827 Camepetn. Heudéura 187 
When the opal morn first flashed the sky. ¢ 1865 J. Wy.pr 
in Circ. Sc. 1.149/1 It should present an. opal appearance, 

4. Comb, as opal-coloured, -globed, -hued, -lke, 
tinted adjs.; opal-agate (sce quot.); opal blue, 
a carefully prepared spirit-blue; opal glass, (a, 
= OPALINE sd. 2 ; (4) glass iridescent like the opal ; 
opal-jasper = JASP-OPAL; opal plate, a plate of 
opal glass on which a photograph is taken. 

1896 A. H. Cuesrea 2vct, Names Min, *Opal-agate, 
opal, with an agate-like structure, showing bands of different 
colours, 1880 FRriswett in Soc. Arts Frad. 445 The hydro- 
chloride... is known as “opal bloe. 1598 SvivEstER Dx Bartas 
Init, Hadylon 210 Th’ *Opal-colour'd Morn. 1847 Emerson 
Poents (1857) 55 The opal-colored days. 1885 *Opal-glass 
[see Ovatorvpe]. 1890 Authony's Photogr. Budi. WA. 104 
For a good negative thiminator, ..a duplex or other *opal- 
globed {ainp will not be far to seek. 1882 Ovipa Jarentina 
tro An *opal-hued light on land, and sky and sca, 1896 
ADIL Cnester Dit. Varnes Min, “Opaljasper, common 
opal with the color of yellow jasper. 1998 SvivestER Du 
Bartas UN. iil. Ark 495 Still ("opal-like) some changeable 
is seen. 

Opaled (depald’, pf/.a. rare. [f OPAL + -ED 2.) 
Made iridescent like an opal. 

1849 Por Al taraa/t. iii, A wreath that twined each 
starry form around, And all the opal‘d air in colour bound. 

Opalesce oupiles),v. [I Opt + -esce, repr. 1. 
-escere in albéscére, cte.: see OPALESCENT.]  fntr. 
‘Yo exhibit a play of colours or iridescence like 
that of the opal. 

1819 J. (3. Cutupren Chent. Anal, 440 Nitrate of mercury 
is a very delicate test of the presence of hyposulphurous 
acid .. when only one hundred-thousandth is present, it 
opalesces on a few minutes standing. 

Opalescence (upile'séns . [fas next +-ENCE.) 
The quality of being opalescent ; a play of varions 
colours as in the opal; milky iridescence. 

1805-27 R. Jameson Char. Vin. (ed. 3) 256 Some minerals, 
when held in particular directions, reflect from single spots 
in their interior a coloured shining lustre, and this is what 
is understood by opalescence. 1879 St, George's Hosp. 
Rep. YX. 647 A persistent opalescetice of the urine, 1879 
Roon Chromatics 55 Not only liquids and solids exhibit 
this phenomenon of opalescence. 

Opalescent (upilesént), a. [f. Oran + 
+ESCENT.] Exhibiting a play of various colours 
like that of the opal; having a milky iridescence. 

1823 Baxewewt /utrod. Geod.(1815) Vocab, 488 Opalescent, 
transmitting variously coloured light combined with a milky 
cloudiness, as in the siliceous stone called opal. 1846 
Rusxin Mod, Paint, Ua. 1. vii. § 15 Titian hardly ever paints 
sunshine, but a certain opalescent twilight which has as 
much of human e:motion as of imitative trath in it, 1868 
Lossixe //#dson 33 The beautiful labradorite, or opalescent 
felspar. 1880 Saf. Rev. 20 Mar. 385/1 The opalescent effects 
manifested by specimens of glass after being long buried 
underground. 

Opalesqne (oupilesk), a, [f Opal. + -Esque.] 
Opal-like in colour or iridescence; opalescent. 

1863 Art Fru. June 108 The opalesque colour, and the 
pearly lightening up of the jewelled dress ., are magical in 
effect. 1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle \. m. iit. 190 A fairy 
pool of water lies, fluent and opalesque, under an amber 
slab. 1877 Back Green Past. xxxi, |The hills] are on the 
contrary of a pale opalesque blue and white, 

Opaline (épalin, -sin), a.and sé, [f. OPAL + 
-INE, after adamantine, amethystine, crystalline, 
ete. Cf, F. opalin (1801 in [atz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, Having the colour or iridescence of an 
opal; opalescent. 

1784 Cook's 3rd Voy. it. xiii, V1. 257 Assuming various 
tints of blue, from a pale sappbirine, to a deep violet colour; 
which were frequently mixed with a ruby, or opaline red- 
ness, 1826 Kirsy & Spr. £ntonzol, 1V. 283 Opatine,..a 
Lluecish white reflecting the prismatic colours, 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat.626 By boiling, they lose their transparency, 
and acquire an opaque opaline tint. 1 P, PtxkeRTon 
Adriatica, Song for Venice, Now shall Venezia shine In 
waters opaline. ; d 

B. oe 1, ‘A term sometimes applied lo a variety 
of yellow chaleedony which presents an opaline 
semi-opacity ’ (Westropp). 


OPAQUE. 


1861 C. W. Kine Antigne Gems i, 8 When the stone 
[Calcedony] has a bright tinge of yellow, it is named the 


Opaline. 


1874 Westrope Gers 43. 
‘ 


A semi-translncent glass, whitened by the 
addition of phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or 
other ingredient ; also called szz/h-g/ass. 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech. 1561/1. 

3. An opaline colour, surface, or expanse. 

3871 R. Excis Catulias \xiit, 88 When he saw the sexless 
Attis by the seas’ level opaline. 1893 Mrs. C. Prarp Out. 
daw & Lawmaker 11. ¥. 33 In some places the pool was 
covered with a strange opaline. 
| Opalish st rare. [f{. OPAL + -Isu J 
Somewhat like opal in colour. 

1805 Phil. Trans. XCV. 336 The last portion of edulcor- 
ating water dropped throngh the filter of an opalish hue. 

Opalize (owypilsiz\), 7. [f. Oran + | 

lv gntr. To exhibit a play of colours like the 
opal ; to opalesce. 

1811 Prnkeaton Petraé, I. 580 A coal..in which crimson, 
green, hlue, and yellow, perfectly opalise or interchange ; 
so that the substance has more splendour than even the 
noble opal. . 

2. érans. To make iridescent like an opal. 
Chiefly in O-palized ///. a., converted into opal, 
made opaline or opalescent. 

181r Pinkerton J’eérad. 1,159 The beautifal opalised kind 
of felspar, called Labrador stone. 1838 ‘T. Thomson Chev. 
Org, Bodies 99 Hither not at all or ouly very slightly 
pe ie by caustic ammonia. 1842 Braxve Dict. Sci. ete. 

alized wood, petrified by silica, and acquiring a structure 
resembling common opal, 


Opaloid (épaloid), a. [f. Opa + -om.] Re- 
sembling an opal in appearance; having a milky 
translueence. 


1883 Dredge’s Electr. dthan, 1, 643 Each lamp being 
enclosed Raia a ground [glass] or opaloid shade. 

O-paloty:pe. [f. L. opal-us Opay + Tyre] 
A positive photograph on opal glass, Also a/tr76, 

1885 Sfon's Workshop Appliances 294 Opalotype pictures. 
Opalotypes by the wet process, It is only necessary to use 
opal glass instead of patent plate, 

Opan, obs. form of Urox. 

Opaque (opétk), 2. (sb.) Forms: 5-9 opake, 
(7 opace, 7-8 opac), 8 opaac, 7- opaque. [ad. 
1., opde-us shaded, darkened, dark, whence also 
It., Sp., Pg. ofaco, F. opague (¢1500 in Hatz,- 
Darm.); hence the current Eng. spelling, which is 
rare before the 19th ¢.] 

+1. Lying in shadow; not illuminated, darkened, 


| obscure, Obs. 
| ¢1420 Paliad, on iinsb. . 262 They honge hem vp in 
place opake aud drie, 1647 H. Moxr Poems 53 The Nights 
nimble net That doth encompasse every e ce ball, ‘Thar 
swims in liquid air, 1696 Waiston Th arth (1722) 37 
The Opake and obscure parts were .. perfectly inconsider- 
able. 19775 Chron. in Ann, Reg. r10/t The light of the sun 
was somewhat opake, by the shadows, as if two or three 
digits were eclipsed. : 
b. Of a body or surface: Not reflecting or 
emitting light; not shining or lustrous, dull, dark. 
1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. YW. xxSvii. 11 The 
planets are all opake, or dark bodies. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
| Chenr, 1. 293 It has an opake colour, interspersed with 
yellowish spots. 31826 Kiany & Sv. Hafomol, 1V. 284 
Ofague, ..a surface which does not reflect tbe light at all. 
1847 Emeason /oents (1857) 154 Thou, in our astronony 
Anopakerstar, 1877 Buack Green Past. xxxvii, An opaque, 
solid green—-not unlike sealing-wax. a . 
2, Impermeable to light, not transmitting light, 
not transparent; hence, impenetrable to sight. 
1643 Faencn Dystil?. v. (1651) 168 1f you would have this 
masse not to be transparent but opnc, 1664 Power £.xf. 
Philes, W. 103 These Luminous and Opace Bodies (1 mean 
the Starrs and Planets). 1667 Mitron /?. £. 1. 619 Whence 
no way round Shadow from body opaque can fall. 1697 
J. Petiver in PAM. Trans, XIX. 678 Its Leaves are suff. . 
and opake (i,e.) not to be seen through. 1727 A. MoxETox 
On Apparitions 26 They are habitable bodies, solid, opaac 
as this earth. 1818 Faravay #irf, Res. vii, 19 Exposed to 
the air these crystals became opake. 1867 Banker fle 
Tribut. sii. 314 The lions .. having the advantage of thick 
and opaque Tele. 3869 Tyxpat Nofes Lect. Light 21 It 
is the frequency of the reflexions at the limiting surfaces of 
air and water that renders foam opaque. 
b. fransf. Not transmitting heat, sound, ete. 
31876 Tarr Kec. Adv. Phys. Se. viii. (ed. 2) 205 Extremely 
opaque to radiant heat. : 
3. fg. a. Tard to nnderstand or make ont; not 


clear, Incid, or distinct ; obscure. 
1761 Strene Tr. Shandy WI. xx. Auth. Pref, To darken 
your liypothesis hy placing a number of 1all, opake words... 
betwit your own and your readers’ conception. 1789 
3uRNEY Flist, Jfus, (ed. 2) 1. ee 4\n opake expression, 
u which they are utterly unable to throw a single ray 
of Tight. 1845 Cartyvte Cronrwedl (1871) 1. 94 Whoever 
wishes..may consalt the opaque but authentic Commons 
Journals. 5 
b. Impervious to reason, 


obtuse, dull. 4 

[1755 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 260 We have in 
ahundance..lunar great men, Men in themselves opaque, 
who borrow beams, from their circumstances, or situation.] 
18s0 Caryte Latter-d, /’amph. i, A fund of purhlind 
obduracy, of opaque flunkeyism grown truculent and tran- 
scendent. 188a Mas. Ouirnanr Lit, fist. Eng. 111, 227 
‘Too opaque to understand her husband's jeers, 

4. Comb., as opague-souled adj. 

31793 Buans Let. to Ainslie 26 Apr., If any opaque-souled 
lubber of mankind complain. 


unintelligent, dense, 


OPAQUE. 


B. sé. a. Something opaque; a medinm or 
space through which light cannot pass. Also fig. 

1742 Younc Wt. Th, t. 43 Thro’ this opaque of nature, and 
of soul, This double night, transmit one pitying ray, To 
lighten, and to chear, 1814 Soctury Nordterick xxt. 429, 
I watch’d..And deem'd the deep opake would blot her 
beams, 1822 W.Texsant Vhane of Fifi. 10 That arrowed 
through th’ opaque their forky fire. 1824 Miss Ferrara 
father, xxxvi, the light began to penetrate the dim opaque 
of his understanding. 

b. A shade for the eyes. 

1900 IVestm. Gas. 21 Jan. 1/2 Mr. Th, who has suffered 
bya lamp explosion, appeared with an opaque stuck over 
his forehead for the protection of his eyes from the rays of 
electric light. 7 

Opaque, v. [f. Opaque a.: ef. L. opdcdre to 
Opacate.] ¢rans. To render opaque. 

1880 S. Lanier Poems, Crystal 23 Not one bat winks His 
ray, opaqued with intermittent mist, 1888 Sef, Ayer. LIX. 
235/3 The most... practical way of opmqueing the back- 
grounds on negatives of furniture. 

Opaqnely (opé'kli), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2.) 
In an opaque manner, so as to be opaque. 

1746 Bancock in PAil Trans, XLIV. 191 ‘Tis opaquely 
ofaclear White. 1868 Caatytn Fredk. Gé. v. i. (1872) VI. 
58 Raised into a kind of cloudy narcotic Olympus, and 
opaquely superior to the ills of life. 1860 4 lear Round 
No. 42. 362 Glass. .opnquely steamed with youthful breath. 

Opaqueness (opé!knés),  [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being opaqne ; opacity. 

1647 H. Moar Sang of Soul ui. i,m. xxxi, The Earths 
opakeness enemie to Light. 1742 H. Raker Aficrosc. i. xiii. 
53 The Transparency or Opakeness of an Object. 1855 tr. 
Labarte's Aris Mid, Ages w.159 Giving. complete opaque: 
ness to the colours. 1893 Cofunibus (O.) Disp. 12 Jan, We 
are often the victims of our own opaqueness or prejudice. 
1897 Hucnes Medit, Fever ii. 44 [It] gives rise to a general 
and increasing opaqueness. 

Opard, obs. f. Urpwarp, Opassom, obs. f. 
Orossux. Opbigge, Opbraid, ete.: see Ur-. 

Ope (dup), 2. and sé, [Keduced from ofez, the 
zx being dropped as in pa. pples.: cf. azvake 
for awaken, wove(u, bespoke(u, ete.) 

A. adj, = OPEN a, in various senses. (Only 


pred, or after the sb.) Now arch, and foet. 

21280 Owl & Night, 168 Vor swikedom haved schome and 
hete, 3if hit is ope and under-jete, crago S. Aug. Leg. I. 
28/66 Ile leide ope him pis bok. 1426 Lypa. De Gust. Pily7. 
484t The large wonde vp-on my syde Al hope, I gene hem 
torefut, 1§49-62 Steanuoto& H. Fe Den, Thou heavens 
kingdom didst set ope. 1895 Suaks. Fou u. i, 449 The 
mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 1678 pina 
Pilger. 1. 186 ‘To keep ope their drowsie slumbring eyes. 
18z0 Keats Ode to Psyche 66 A casement ope at night, To 
let the warm Love in! 1873 Baowninc Red Cott, Nt.-cap 
211 With both eyes wide ope. 

B. sé. (Cf. Open sd.) 

+1. = Open sd. 2, OPENING vd/. sb. 5. Obs. 

1611 W. Sctater Key (1629) 293 What an ope I should 

iue to aduersaries, 1627 — Exp. 2° Thess. (1629) 167 Its 
earefull when God .. intercludes all possibility or ope for 
returne out of errour. ; 

2. = OPEN sd. 1, OPENING vé/. sb. 2. @. Arch. 

1845 Petrin Round Towers Tred. 371 Pointed opes, splayed 
reveals, 1878 MeVirtie C4. Ch. Cathedral 59 The central 
ope of each triplet having a trefoiled head. 

b. focal. (See quot. 1880.) 

1866 NV. 4 °: 3rd Ser. 1X. 320/1 At the street corner, where 
the name of the street is usually painted, you find Charles’ 
Ope, Chapel street Ope, 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Ope, a 
narrow covered passage between two houses; an opening. 
1893 Q. |Covcn] Detect. Duchy 227 Her window yonder, 


over the ope. 

Ope (op), v [Reduced from Oren v, after 
prec.] = OPEN v. in various senses. (Chiefly, and 
since 171th c. exelusively, oct. 

€1430 L2vo Cookerydks, 18 ‘Take be hennys & skalde hem 
&ope hem. 1573 Tussea Hxsd. (1878) 210 Which opte his 
doore to rich and poore, 1577 Wurtstone Rewmenbr, Life 
Gascoigne xii, The windowes of my muse, then straight T 
ope. 1607 Suaxs, Timon vy. iv. 47 Set but thy foot Agninst 
our rampyr’d gates, and they shall ope. 1610 — Jew. 1. 
ii. 37 The howr's now come The very minute ae thee ope 
thine eare. 1664 Woop Lif Jan. (O. tL. S) If. 4 Going to 
his study doore and oping it. 1741-2 Grav Agrif. 4st 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness. 1807 
Crarse Par. Reg. 1. 662 He opes his ample jaws, And lets 
n frog lenp down, to gain applause. 1849 Wuitrier Leg. 
St. Mark 80 Lord, ope their eyes that they may see ! 

Ope = Hoop 54.3 2, bullfineh; cf. OLPH. 

1669 Woatipce Syst, Agric. (1681) 266 Kill the Opes or 

Bull finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees, 

Ope, obs. f, lore; Ur, Uron pref. 

[Opeagha, a misreading or misprint for guvagia, 
Quaceca. 

1776 Masson in Phil, Trans. LXVI. 297. 
Brit. V1. 713/03 ete.) ai 

Ope-head : see OPENHEAD, quot, 1297. 

Opeidoscope (opaiddskoup). [f. Gr. dy, dx- 
voice + ef50-s form, image + -score.] An _ in- 
strument invented by Prof. A. E. Dolbear (West 
Virginia), consisting of a tube closed at one end 
by a tense membrane, having attached to its centre 
a small mirror, to show the musical vibration 
eaused by speaking or singing at the open end. 

1873 A. FE. Doyserar in Prescott Sp. Telephone (1879) 262 
While engaged in making a manometric flame capsule, 
invented the opeidoscope. 

+ Ope-land. /ora/. Obs. 
fit, Open ground ; see quot. 

Vou. VII. 


1797 Encyet. 


[f. Ore a. + Lanp.] 
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1674 Rav S. § F.C. Words 74 Ofe dande, ground plowed * 
up every year; ground that is loose or open, Sug 1726 Dict, 
Rust. (ed. 3), Hook.Land, or Ope-land, Land ploughed and 
sowed every Vear. 

Opelet (a p,lét). [fF Orna. + -Ler.] Aname 
of a sea-anemone, Anemonia siulcata, so called 


because the tentacles cannot be retracted. 

1860 Gosse Actinologia Britannica 162 The English name 
(Opelet) I have formed for it.,alludesto the habitually open 
condition of the disk. 4rd. 165 No very special care is 
required to maintain the health and vigour of the Opelet in 
captivity. 

+Opely, ad. Obs. [f. Org a+ -Lyv2.] = 
OPENLY adv, 

aizgo Owl & Night. 853 Hit is alre wnder mest, Pat pu 
darst lize so opeliche. c12zg0 Gen. ¥ Ax. 2583 Do bad dis 
king al opelike.. Euerile knape child of dat kin, ben a-non 
don de flod wid-in. 1460 Paston Lett. 1. 511 He seyd opely 
to the prior, heryng myche folk in the chirch. 

Open (ep’n), sé. [Partly vb]. sb. f, Opex v.; 
partly ellipt. use of OPEN a.] 

IT. 1. = Openine vid. sb. 25 an aperture. 

e31q7o Henry Wadlace vin. 1065 The fyr_brak in at all 
opynnys about. 1483 Cath. Augl. 260/2 pe Opyn of ye 
hede, cafvaria. 1686 Buanet Lett. Frac. Sudizerfand, 
ete. iv. (1750) 233 At the Top there is an Open left of thirty 
oot in Diameter. 1726 Leoni tr dl fberti's Archit. We 31/1 
The height of the Open of that door is divided into three 
parts, 1782 A. Monro Almaz. Bones, Nerves, ete. 66 Vhe - 
unossified ..part of the cranium [in] new-born children, called 
hy the vulgar the ofen of the Avad. 1885 Mrs. C. Prarn 
ffead Station 21 Other dusky forms..sprawled on red 
blankets at the open of their gunyahs. 

b. ‘The mouth or estuary of a river. 

1710 Load. Gas. No. 4655/3 The Dunwich... gave Chace 
toa Preneh Privateer..in the open of Humber, and, took 
her, and bronght her into the River. 

e. focal. (\.incolush.) A gap in the sand dunes 
throtgh which a road passes to the shore. 

Mod. We drove through Theddlethorpe Open [or Opening). 

d. Attning. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymon Mining Gloss., Opens, large caverns, 

2. = OPENING wl. sh. 5. 

17tr Snarress, Charac. (1737) JIN. 293 The poor. shadow 
of an adversary has said as little for his cause as can be 
imagin’d, and given as many opens and advantages as con'd 
be desir'd, 19757 Mars. Gaiveiti Lett. (eny & Frances 
(1767) IT. 230 Perhaps this may leave an open to sarcasm, 
1866 Trotiopr Claverings xxx, Down he went, and not 
finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to 
the enshion. 

II. sb. use of OPEN a. 

+3. Open, unconeealed, or plainly seen condition. 
Phr. 7 open, (a) in public, openly; (4) clearly, 
plainly ; r¢0 ofen, into public view, etc. Ods. 

1382 Wyenir HW isd. xiv. 17 These whom in opene men 
my3ten not wishipen. 1388 —(Purvey) Lude vill. 17 Nether 
hid thing, which schal not he knownn, and come in to open. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 62 Ie seith in open, fy! to Sinne, And 
in secre ther is no vice Of which that he nis a Norrice. 
1430-40 Lyne. ockas 1. vi. (1554) 9 Their piteons fate ia 
open to expresse. 1613 Snans. ffem, MULT, ui. ii. 405 The 
Lady Anne..This day was view'd in open as his Queene. 
1646 Br. Maxweitt Burd. Issach, in Phenix (1708) 11. 285 
Yon shall have them anon in open contemning Sovereign 
Authority. 

4. a. The open: the open space. (a) The part of 
the country not fenced or enclosed; (4) Clear 
space; ground without buildings, trees, or other 
‘cover’; (¢) The open water, in sea or river; («/) 
The open air. 

1624 Carr. Smita Virginia m1. 65 Presently from each 
side the river came arrowes. .whereat we returned to get 
the open, .we seised on all their canowes, and moored them 
in the midst of the open. 1732 Pork Ess. Mani. 10 ‘Vry 
what the open, what the covert yield. 1858 Kincsrey J/y 
dtunting Song in Andronieda, etc. 128 One more fence and 
we ‘re out on the open. 1859 Lawrence Siwwrd 4 Gown v. 
53 !Vheclergyman) had never had the satisfaction of a ‘ shot 
in the open "at that stout-hearted sinner. 1875 Wotserry 
in Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 248 In tropical 
climates it is pleasant at night to bivouac in the open. 1880 
Daily Tel. 16 Feh., The soldier is taught how to attack in 
the open, 1883 Harper's Alag. Aug. 445/2 The Vindex.. 
beat in the open the..schooner.., both being reefed down. 
1893 Daily Tel. 3 Oct. 5/3 A quantity of ripe raspberries. , 
grown in the open. 

b. An open or elear space. 

1796 Hist. Ned Evans 1. 193 He was astonished to see so 
extensive an open in the midst of a populous city. 

§. Stock Exchange. The open market. | 

1898 Daily News g May 2/3 In the open, bar gold 
remained in strong demand for America at about 77s. 9X. 
per ounce. 

6. Comé., as open-grown adj, grown in the open 
air or ground. 

1894 Daily News 7 Apr. 5/4 Open-grown rhubarb costs 
4d. the bundle. 4 

Open (p'n), @. (adv.) Forms: 1- open; 
also 3 (Orm.) openn, 4 -in, -ine, -ene, -enne, 
-one, -oun, (hop(p)yne), 4-5 opun, -on, 4-6 
-yn, -yne; 5 oppyn, -on, 6 oppin, -ine, -en, 
(Se. appin). [A Com. Tent. adj.: OE. open 

= OS. ofan (MDu., Du. ofer), OF ris. epin, OHG. 
ofan (MHG., Ger. offen), ON. opine, opin, opit 
(Da, aaben, Sw. in comb. éppen-); not recorded 
in Gothic; OTeut, type *spaso-, *upino-, app. 
from the root of Up adv. In all the langs., the 
word has the form of a strong pa. pple. as if 


meaning ‘set up’, ‘ put up’, but no corresponding 


OPEN. 


vb. exists. Cf, however, for the sense, the ohs. or 

dial, ‘put up the door’, ‘set up the door’ (Ger, 

macht die thtir auf), ‘\he door is up, put it to’. 

The 0, orig. short, was lengthened in MIs. at the 

end of the stressed syllable, as in sfo/en, woven, etc.] 
I. Physical senses. 

1, Of a door, gate, or the like: Not ‘put te’ the 
place which it ftts, not closed or shut; ‘up’, set 
up, standing up, so as to allow fiee passage through. 
(CE. do up (Early ME. up dan), dup, to put ‘up’, 
to open.) Also said of the doorway, gateway, or 
other passage. 

888K. Aierep Oreos. ut. ve § 4 Ponne andydan hie pa 
durn pe on pa healfe open wars. 971 Biické, (ont. 239 Mie 
semetton pas carcernes duru opene. ¢ 1200 Orin 15536 
Patt heffness 3ate uss openn be Att ure lifess ende. c 1380 
Wyre Last -lge Ch. po xxviii, Every lettre in the abece 
may be souned wip opy'n moup saue .m. lettre one. ¢ 1400 
Matnvev. (Roxb) xxiii, 150 Per es nane entree open in to 
it. 1477 f'aston Lett. V1. 212 There arn wyndownes blow 
opyn in the place. a@ 1548 Hatt Chrom., /fen. 17 15Shb, 
And to set open the fludde gates of these devises. 1549 
Conipl. Scot, vi, Go He sal be fundin dede, and his ene appin. 
1697 Dryprns Mrryg. Georg. it 407 The Shuces of the Sky 
were open spread. 1726 Swirt Gadliver tiv, Lhe windows 
.. Were left open on purpose. 1749 FleLotxG Fone Jones X. 
ii, ‘Vhe door burst open. 1859 Tensvson Anfd 328 The voice 
of Enid..rang Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing. 1884 Brack Jit. Sheds. xxxiv, The door was 
open an inch or two. 

2. Of a containing space, a house, box, etc.: 
Having its gate, door, lid, or some j.art of its en- 
closing boundary drawn aside or removed so that 
there is free access to its interior; not shnt up. 

971 Blickt. Hom, 239 Pin carcern open we gemetton, 
¢ 1000 sles, Gosp, John i. §1 Re ge-seod opene hevfonas. 
1388 Wvcur Ao. iii. 13 The throte of hem is an opyn 
sepulcre. c1goa Matnpev. (Rovb.) xxvic t21 Pai er open 
at be sydes and laced togyder with lacez of silke. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hea.) 4,1. ili 18 Breake open the Gaoles, and let 
out the Prisoners. a 1682 Sir T. Browse 7racts 45 The 
granaries were made open, the country being free from rain. 
19799 Med. Fraud. U1. 422 Weetic fever arises only from the 
matter of an open ulcer, 1816 Jas. SautH Panorania Sc. & 
Art Vb. 318 Keep the open end of the tube immersed. 1859 
Jrruson Srittany v.36 A pianoforte. .lying open, for show, 
not use. 1882 Ovina Marenra 1. 200 The earth had 
yawned open in many places, 1887 Dict. Nat, Brog. UX. 
335/2 His head was split open with a blow. 1900 Fava CLE. 
Lickes Gen. Murséng xi, Uf it is destved to keep the blister 
‘open’. Vad. Standing beside the open grave. They found 
the drawer open and its contents strewed about the floor. 

b. llence, Free of entrance or admission to 
all or fo persons specified). 

g7t Blick. Hom. 61 Se sifra helle bid 4 open deoflum. 
1784 Cowrnr ef. 1g July, When Bedlam was open to the 
cruel curiosity of holiday ramblers, 1816 J, Watson Ci¢y: 
of Plague wi, 100 Even the house of Gad Was open to the 
Plague. 1891 Sfeaker 2 May 534/1 The old universities 
are open to all, without distinction of rank or creed. 

3. Of a space: Not shut in or confined, not sur- 
rounded by barriers; to which there is free access 
or passage on all or nearly all sides; urenclosed, 
unwalled, unconfined. See also OPEN AiR. 

e825 Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 82 9 L'rés patens, open 
burh. ¢1330 K. Brunsne Céron. (1810) 110 For comon be 
folk it wan, wod open & forest. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb) 
x. 38 It_es no3t lang sen be sepulchre was all open, pat men 
my3t kisse it and touche it. Vot.. be sowdan has gert 
makeawallaboute be grane. @ 1548 Wari Chron. den EULE 
139b, The people would not assemble. .in no houses, but in 
open places, 1611 DBipte Gen. i. 20 Foule that may flie..in 
the open firmament of heaven. 1622 Bacon Afen. 1°77, Mor. 
& Vist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 The fields then being open and 
champain. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3991/2 The Enemy. .sent 
a strong Party into an open Village. 1745 P. Tuomas Jrnd. 
Anson's Voy. 20 A vast open Ocean. 1789 Tires 28 June 
af4 The House is open and airy backwards. 1818 Jas. 
Mit Brit. Lidia V1. v.iv. 429 He was obliged to abandon 
the open country, and to desead upon his forts. 1885 
Law Kep. 14 Queen's Bench Div. 918 The footpath ran 
over an open moor. : 

b. Henee, of a battle: Fought in the open (and 
not in a fortress or stronghold), and so with full 


forees. 

ais48 Hare Chron. Iien. V7 110b, To avoyde open 
foynyng,..force to force. /did., He determined never. .to 
fight in open battaill with the Englishmen, nor by a feld to 
venture: 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 206 We our forts and 
lines forsake, To dare our British foes to open fight. 1765 
Smotcert Hist. Eng. (1804) V. 263 Generally speaking, their 
parties declined an open engagement. 1865 KINGSLEY 
Herew, xix, What men they could afford him, in case of 
open battle. c ; 

4. Not covered over or covered in; having no 
roof, lid, or other coverings esp. in ofen doat, 
open carriage. & 

Open crown, a crown without the arched-over top (con- 
sidered in modern heraldry to symbolize sovereignty); a 
coronet; also, a badge or ornament resembling a coronet. 

971 Blickt. Hoi, 125 Seo myccle cirice, .seo is ufan open 
& unoferhrefed. 1535 CovrapaLe Nan, xix. 15 Every open 
vessel that hath nolydd nor couerynge is vncleane. 1573-80 
Barer Adv, O 109 Open aboue: not covered over. 1720 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5898/7 Four Hundred open Boats. 1756 
C, Lucas £ss, Waters 1. 145 They let the water stand ina 
large open bason. 177% {see open-top in 22n}. 1803 A. Den- 
cAN Mariner's Chron. IV. 255 ‘The poor fellow and his 
dumb companion, in an open boat, were left to the merey 
of this immense ocean. 1854 Lo. HovcnTon in Life (1891) 
1, xi. 497 A drive in an open carriage and four. 1878 oa 
41 & 42 WMict. c. 14 § 5 No covered or open swimming-bat 
when closed may be used for music or eet, 1882 


OPEN. 


Cussans /Teraddry xvii,(ed. 3) 238 The earliest coins struck 
by Henry the Seventh bear an open Crown with fleur-de-lys 
on the rim. : 

5. Not covered so as to be concealed or pro- 


tected ; bare, cxposed. 

Beowulf 2271 Hord-wynne fond eald uht-sceada opene 
standan. 1390 Gower Conf 1]. 260 With open hed and for 
al bare. ¢1449 Pecock Aepr. 1. xx. 124 Noone wommen 
weriden thaone..keuercheefis, but weriden her open heer. 
3526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 He thus lyenge wyde 
open, & they goynge over hym & bestrydynge hym. 1604 
E. Glrimstonr] D'Acosta’s (fist. Indies v, viii. 348 When 
any one dyed, they fayd him open in a chamber, vntill 
that all his kinsfotkes and friends were come. 1664 Evetyn 
Kal. Hort., Feb. (1729) 193 Sow Alaternus Seeds in Cases, or 
open Beds, 1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 309 Upper Jaws.. 
Open, when they are not quite concealed by the upper lip. 
1840 Jrai. KR. Agric. Soc. 1. 1, 323 They will ey 
require to be laid open with the knife. 1876 Preece & 
Sivewricnt Telegraphy 158 Telegraph lines are.. rst. 
‘hosein which open, that is overground, wires are employed. 

tb. With ofen faces with uncovered face; 
hence, confidently, frankly ; also, brazenly, Ods. 

1388 Wryciir 2 Cor. iii. 18 We that with open [1382 schewid, 
Vulg. revefata) face seen the glorie of the Lord. 1474 Cax- 
ton Chesse 31 We may goon with open face and good 
conscience. 1650-3 tr. Alates’ Dissert. de Pace in Phenix 
(1708) I]. 384 Men... who.. did... with open face, as they 
say, vent echoes and Impieties. 1761 Luovp Ff. to 
Churehild 11 Critics of old, a manly liberal race, Approv'd 
or censur'd with an open face. | 

6. Not having the marginal parts drawn, folded, 
or rolled together; nnclosed, expanded, spread out. 

e1qjo Hexey Wallace x1. 1399 To lat him haiff his Psaltyr 
buk in sycht, He gert a preyst it oppyn befor him hantd. 
1513 Wo ne Woror Ak Aeruynge in Babees Bk. 278 All 
maner of fowles hanynge open clawes as a capon. 1549 
Compt. Scot. vi. 57 Helytropium..hes the leyuis appin as 
lang as the soune is in our hemispere. 1611 Biante 1 Avags 
vi. 32 Carnings of..palme trees, and open flowers. 1857 
Mrs. Cartyte Lett, If. 331 With..the open sheet in her 
hand. 1865 Trotiore Becton Est. ii, 1g Having an open 
letter in his hand. : 

7. Of a line, texture, etc.: Having apertures or 
spaces between its parts ; containing interstices, gaps, 
holes, or unoccupied spaces; perforated ; porous. 

Open order (Mét), a formation in which the individual 
men are three or more yards apart; (Vaze?), a formation 
in which the individual ships are more than a cable's length 
apart, Ofex harmony (Mus. a harmony in which the 
chords are separated by wide intervals. 

1625 Markuam Sofdivr's Aceid, 12 In Files..Open Order 
is sixe foote betweene person and person. in Rankes..to 
stand or march at Open-Order, is ever twelue foote, 1663 
Gerwmer Cornsed ag A ranck of open teeth. 1686 W. Harris 
tr. Lemery's Course Chym. t. vi. (ed. 3) 150 Vou had better 
use Verdegreese. -hecause it is more open and disposed for 
solution by the acids of Vinegar. 1796 /usir. § Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 54 Changes of position in open column, 
are in general movements of previous disposition. 1805 
Apa. Stiruinc in Wazad Chron. XV. 81 The signal for 
sailing in open order. 1820 Scoresny Ace, A retic Reg. 1.229 
Open ice, or saiting-ice, is where the pieces are so separate 
as to adinit of a ship sailing conveniently among them. 
1899 Cassels Techn, Edue, IV. 182 Unless a very open 
and porous collodion be used. 1880 Gaay Struct. Bot. iv. 
§ 2 (ed. 61.134 The zxstivation is said to be Ofen or Inde- 
terminate when the parts do not come into contact in the 
bud, so as to cover those within. “ 

8. Of a passage or space: Not occupied by any- 
thing that prevents passage or view; free from 
obstructions ; unobstructed, clear. Of a country: 
Free from wood, buildings, etc. Of a river, port, 
etc.: Not frozen over, free from ice. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1575 The Stretis were. .of stronge brede, 
For ymur & aire opon in be myddis. a 1548 Haut. Chron, 
Rick. [1f 57 Makyng open passage by dent of swerde. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 214 He is made to come 
foorth into an opener place, where he may haue what to see 
and to behold. 1681 Loud, Gaz, No. 1587/2 The Empress 
and her Court will remain till the River be open, so that she 
may go by Water, 1709 Stee.e Vatier No.7 p21 The Ice 
being broke, the Sound is again open for the Ships. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 319 The country was all 
open, with very little wood, and no trees. 31809 KexpaLt 
Trav. 11. \xxii. 129 The road..is over very rocky land, 
recently laid open by burning the trees. 1876 Fareman 
Norm. Cong, (ed. 3) (V. xviii. 157 The besieged must have 
had the river and the sea open to them during..the siege. 
1896 Sir R. Hunter (¢itée) The Preservation of Open 
Spaces and of Footpaths and Other Rights of Way. 

b. Of the bodily passages: Not obstructed ; esp. 
of the bowels: Not constipated. 

1s6z J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 215 When folke 
be most open,..Then go they to stooles that be made 
most close. 1710 Froven Physic. Pulse-Watch 427 Oil, 
Batter, and course Bread, and Hony-drinks keep the Body 
open. 1812 J. Battie Advice to Mothers x. 142 Magnesia 
atba,..a lenient purgatiye,and keeps the body gently open. 
3823-4 Lancet (ed. 3) 447 Bowels not open, 

9. a, OF the soil: Unbound by frost or heat; 
loose, permeable. b. Of weather or season: Free 
from frost, as az ofen winter; also Nant, free 
from fog or mist. 

t6rg W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 19 In 
winter..open, calme, and moist weather is best. 1647 A. 
Ross Alystag. /’oet. xv. (1675) 376 Sometimes she [the earth) 
is open, as in the Summer tad opate. 1697 Drypen Iirg. 
Georg. 1. 98 That while the Turf lies open, and unbound, 
Sueceeding Suns may bake the Mellow Ground. 1714 Swirt 
Corr. Wks. 1841 II, 523 Hay will certainly be dear unless 
we have an open winter. 1769 Fatconea Dict. Marine 
(1789) Mb, The weather is said to be clear when it is fair 
and open. 1812 Sforting Mag, XX XIX. 107 The meetings 
shalt be held the first open week in or after November. 
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3884 D. C. Muaray in Grafhie Christm. No. 20/2 The 

weather being fine and open and dry. : 

10. Naut. +a. Looking unobstructedly «for or 
fo; in full view (0ds.). b. Seen with an opening 
betwcen ; clear, detached. Cf. Open wv. 8. 

1478 Roroxes /tin. (Nasmith 1778) 110 InsnJa Saneti 
Michaelis de Loo jacet anglice opyn upon villa Loo. {éid., 
Le forland de Raumie opyn upen Plymmouth. 3530 Patsar. 
573 Our shyppe wente to wrake open upon Donkyrke (.. tout 
denant Donkyrke). Narsoaoucn Fral, in Ace. Sev. 
fate Voy, \. (1715) 62 When you are at the West-part of this 
Narrow, you will see three Islands come open, which shew 
to be steep up Cliffs. 1686 Lond, Gas. No. 2112/4 They 
are to keep the Great Light a little open to the tward 
of the Small One, to avoid their coming ashore upon the 
Main. 1719 De For Crxsoe 1. x, | found myself open to 
the northern shore, 1772-84 Coor Toy. (1790) V. 1863 As 
we stood off, the most westerly of the two INiee cne open 
off the bluff point, in a N. W. direction. 1858 Mferc, Marine 
Mag. V. 227 Until you observe the spire..its breadth open 
of Bradley's head. 

11, In various technical nses: a. A/usice, Of an 
organ-pipe: Not closed or shat at the top. Of 
a string: Not stopped by a finger. Hence, of 
a note, Produced by such -a pipe or string, or by 
the lip of a performer on a wind-instrumeat with- 
out the aid of a slide, key, or piston. 

1 Pravrorp S&ild Mus. 1.93 Tune it till it agree in 
sound with your Treble open, 7, 104 The open shake. 
181: Bussy Diet. Afius.s.v. 1853 SEWWEL Organ 80 We call 
a pipe open, if its upper end or aperture isnot shut up. 1856 
Mrs. C. Crarke ur. Serko’ instrument, 4 Keeping the 
majority of his strings open. 1880 W. H. Stone in Grove 

| Diet. Mus. V1. 757 Depressing the open note a tone anda 
semitone, 1888 VWaurray's Mag. HI. No, 14 The transition 
from open to closed tones should not be quite abrupt. 

b. Exntom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirny & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 341 Open. Areolets that 
terminate in the margin of the wing, or that Bre not 
surrounded on all sides by nervures, 

e. Sot. (See quot.) 

1875 Bexxetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 93 There are.. 
bundles devoid of and bundles containing cambinm; the 
former may be termed closed, the latter open... The open 
fibro-vascular bundle..continnes to produce new layers of 
permanent tissue on both sides of its cambium. 

d. Ofsounds: Uttered with the mouthopen. sfec. 
Of vowels: Produced with a wider opening of the 
oral cavity than those called cose; e.g. open o and 
¢ (= 6, é), close o and ¢ (= d, e). 

1483 in Rutland Papers (Camden) 16 My lord Cardinall.. 
shall syng with open voice lij tymes I? presentein fanulum 
tuum, 1503 Dunxoar Thistle § Kose 59 The birdis did with 
oppin vocis cry. 1611 Froato //ad, Dict. 618 ‘Vhe Italians 
haue two very different sounds for the two vowels, E. and 
Q. which for distinctions sake, they name the one close and 
the other open. 1709 Pore F£ss. Crit. 347 These equal 
syllables alone require, Tho’ oft’ the ear the open vowels tire. 
1867 A. J. Evus &. £. Pronune. 1. iii. 65 Ben Jonson's con- 
ception of the French sound [of a2) must have been opener 
than the English. 1889 B, H. Kexneny Rev. Lat. Print. 3 
The most open sound is a; the closest sharp souad is é. 

e. Of a syllable: Ending in a vowel, as opposed 
to a closed (close, shut) syNable which ends in a 
consonant. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Grant, 6 An inner syllable is called 
open, if it ends witha vowel, efose if it ends with a consonant. 
189x Lavaa Soames /ntrod., Phonetics 74 ‘The short ac- 
cented vowels never occur in open syllables. Afod. A Latin 
short vowel in an open stressed rietle is long in Romanic ; 
eg. L. dd-nus, It. dud-no, Sp. due-no, Eng. dd-nus, An 
original short @, ¢, ¢ in a stressed open syllable became Jong 
in MEL; e E; OE., Early ME. d-fen, later ME., mod. Eng. 
b-pen. Welsh, unlike modern Teutonic, Romanic, and 
reek, retains a short stressed vowel in an open syllable, 

as in &d./é (distinet from Eng. Fadd, or Badd), 

II, Non-physical senses. 
| 12. Exposed to the mental view, brought to 
| light; patent, evident, plain, clear, ensy to under- 
| stand. Now only in ¢o /ay ofen, to lay bare, reveal, 
explain, ‘expose’. 

e888 K. Avraco Bocth. xxxvi. § 3 Da ewab ic: geno: 
open hit is. ¢t200 Ormin 731 Patt wass wurrpshipe ino 
til menn, & ec full openn takenn Patt heore streun wass 
Drihhtin leof. a1340 Hameotr Psalter xxxvi. 31 pis has 
na nede of expounynge for it is opon ynoghe, 138a Wyciir 
Matt, xxvi. 73 Treuly and thou art of hem, for whi and thi 
' speche makith thee opyn. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 51 
It is opin at igbe ebat the bisshop of Rome hath not so greet 
| 


1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 18 Vf eny worde seme derke: 
ytis lefutl to make yt more ope By nae esy translacion. 
1588 J. Uoait Diotrephes (Arb.) 8 Laye open your former 
| speches that ] may vnderstand your meaning. 1611 Bipre 
Prev, xiii. 16 A foole layeth open his folly. 1706 Hraanr 
Cottect. 7 Feb. (O. 11. 5) 1. 180 He lays open some sort of 
Peopte in..toolively Colours. 1799 Mackintosu Sted, Lave 
Nat. Wks. 1846 1. 379, | shall next endeavour to lay open 
the general principles of civil and criminal flaws. 1836 W. 
levinc Astorta I. 68 They..laid open to him the whole 
scheme of Mr. Astor..and inquired whether they..could 
lawfully engage in it. 

13. Exposed to general view or knowledge ; 
existing, performed or carried on without conceal- 
ment or so that all may sce, hear, or take cogniz- 
ance; public; ttalso, declared in pnblic or by 
public authority, Of persons: Acting in public 
or without concealment. 
| ¢€893 K, Avrreo Ores. v. xiii. § 2 Antonius him selfirm 
| onbedid gewin and openne feéndscipe. ¢ r000 Ags. Gosp. John 
| vii. 4 Ne ded nan man nan ping on digtum ae sech 
| open sy. ¢1200 OrMIN 10352 Wipp all full openn spache. 


power in worchyng of miracles. .as Petir and Paul hadden.- 


| dalized atit. 


OPEN. 


3. Cursor M, 27355 (Cott.) pat he ne mak opine knaulage 
of all his sak. 2386 Rolls of Parit. 11. 225/1 Wronges 
subtiles, and also open oppressions, ydo to ont € 1400 
Destr. Froy 11565 Hit was ordant of all men by oppon 
assent. ¢1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E.’'T. 5.) 59 
Anooyn the godly myracle was made opyne. 1548 Gesi1E 
Sérm, in H. G. Dugdale Zi/ (1840) 190 Which sentence. .he 
caused to be wryten in his palace and all other open workes 
[public buildings]. 1558 Act 1 E7iz c.2 § 4 Mattens, Enen- 
song. administration of the Sacraments or other open Prayers 

(Open Prayer in and throughout tbis Act, is meant that 
Prayer which is for other to come ynto, or hear..). 1922 
Aractunot 3. Sulit. viii, This affair between Hocus and 
Mrs, Bull was now so open, that all the world were scan- 
Tiatwart Greece VILL. Ixit_144 Cleom- 
brotus he treated with open conteinpt. 1884 Law Ties 
Rep, L. 255/2 He took his notes in the most open manner 
possible, sitting in one of the front seats, 

14. Not confined or limited to a few, generally 
accessible or available; that may be used, shared, 
or competed for without restriction. 

Open champion, one who has been successful in a com- 
petition or ‘championship’ thus open. Ofen communion: 
see COMMUNION 7. 

1q60 Capcaave Chron, (1858) 113 This man ]K. Alfred).. 
mad an open Scole of divers Sciens at Oxenford. 3493 in 
Poulson //ist. Bevertey (1829) 1. 256 So that he kepe no 
oppyn ae in retayling. 1642 Vindic. Ning p.i, Since 
the Times hath given an open Presse to cleere every imagina- 
tion which is not stifled in this Dampe. ¢1750 in Hester, 
Gaz. (1901) 5 Dee. 1/3 Upon the Foot ofa Free and Open 
Trade to all His Majesty's Subjects. 1862 Hucnes Zou 
Brown at Oxfi. 3 There were a large number of open 
fellowships, 1890 é. Peacock Raff Shirl, M11. 213 The 
mystery was now an open secret. 1884 Pad! Mall G. 21 Aug. 
a8 Claret Open Hunters’ Stakes (['wo miles). 1884 G. 
ALLEN PAitistia 1. 44 He got..an open scholarship..at the 
college. 1896 Dat News 27 Apr. 4/6 Professional com- 
petition—Victory of the open champion. 

15. Without defence or protection, esp, of a mea- 
tal or spiritual kind; exposed, liable, or subject Zo. 

¢.1480 tr, De {mitatione 1. xxv. 37 The religiose man bat is 
wibonte discipline is open to a grenous falle. 509 Hawrs 
Past, Pleas. x1. (Percy Soc.) 202 The youth is open to all 
fraylte. 156x T. Hoay tr. Castigtione's Courtyer , (1577) 
Lvb, A daungerous place that lay open uppon gunshot. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen, /V,v. ii. 8 “The sernice..Hath left me open 
to all iniuries. 1782 Priestiey Corrupt, Chr. lm. 158 
Dangerous constructions to which they are now too much 
open. 1865 Ch. J'intes 18 Noy., Whether they really beat 
ours..may be open to question. 1893 Law Zimes XC 
250/2 It seems open to doubt. 

6. Not given to concealing one’s thoughts or 
feelings; free in conversation; unreserved, frank, 
candid. Of persons; also of qualities, attributes, or 
manner showing or marked by candour. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. Gee) II. 781 A good knight 
and a gentle, ..plain and open to his enemies, and sure and 
secret to his friend. 1609 B. Jonsox Sid, Wom, . Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 210/1 Come, you are a strange open man, to tell 
everything thus. 1667 Mitton /. L. v1. 610 To entertain 
thein fair with open Front And Brest. 1697 Davpen Virg. 
Georg, Ww. 138 One Mouarch wears an honest open Face. 
1709 Appisox Tatler No. 97 ? 6, I will be open and sincere 
with you. 1805 Woaosw. /Vaggoner Iv. 147 With careless 
air and open mien. 1885 Howetts Sr/as Lapham (1891) 1. 
283, 1 wish ‘om would be a little opener with me. 

17. Free in giving or communicating; liberal, 
generous, hounteous. Now chielly in open hand, 


open-handed, 
1597 Snaks. 2 fen, /V’,.v. iv. 32 Hee hath a Tenre for Pitie, 


i and a Hand Open (as Day) for melting Charitie, 1607 — 


aa 


Timon vy. i, 61 Sir: Hauing often of your open Bounty 
tasted. 1696 Tate & Baaov Ps. exly. 16 With open hand 
he gives. ¢1764 Gray Owen 8 Liberal hand and open heart. 
1884 W. C. Swrn Av/drostan 1. ii. 180 How conld he Have 
anght to leave.. ? You know his hand was open. : 

18. + Of a term or period of time: Not finished 
or closed (0és.). Of a question, discussion, etc. : 
Not finally settled, or determined ; undecided, un- 
determined; that may be decided according to 
circumstances or at will; hence, uncertain. Ofex 
Ponicy, VERDICT: sce these words. 

156a Act 5 Eviz. c. 1 § 3 Justices..shall ea bly every Pre- 
sentment..in..the King’s Bench within forty Days..if the 
‘Ferm be then open. 1818 Cxutse Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 555 The 
other question as to..power of leasing was still left open. 
1848 Arnoutp Afar, /nsur. (1866) 1.1. v. 218 An open policy 
is one in which the value of the subject assured..is left to 
be estimated in case of loss, 1859 Masson Afivton I. 630 
The summary decision of what had hitherto heen an open 
question in the Church. 1863 Cox /nstit, tx. 255 Certain 
questions brought before Parliament are treated as ‘opea’ 
questions; that is, questions on which Ministers in Partia- 
ment are allowed to take opposite sides without resigning. 
1892 Law /imes XC11.156/1 Lord Justice Cotton... left the 
matter open for future consideration. 

19. Of a thing, course of action, etc.: Not closed 
orshnt against access; that can be used or reached 
without hindrance; accessible, available. Const. 
fo (a person). 

126 ‘TinpaLte Acts xix. 38 The lawe is open, and there 
are rnelars. 3644 Hunton Vind. Treat, Monarchy vis 48 
He.. sayes ‘here the way is open enough to rebellion’. 
No opener then himselfe makes it. @1770 Joatin Servi. 
(1771) 1.¥.85 In the Holy Scriptures every thing necessary 
for genera] practice is open to all. 1860 Mrs. Caatyit Let/, 
H11.38 Whether the invitation..which |, .declined for this 
year, be still open to me. 1867 Faeeman Nori. Cong. 


. App. 633 It is open tu any one to reject both stories. 1883 
Mameh. Eva. 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three, or perhaps 


_ four, courses open to ns. 
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20. Of a person: Accessible to appeals, offers, 
emotions, or ideas; ready to reccive impressions, 


OPEN. 


to respond to sympathy, or to entertain ideas or 
arguments ; amenable ¢o (pity or reason). 

1672 G. Fox Frat. in Weeks South. 
The people being generally tender and open. 1782 Muss 
Burney Cecilia v. v, She seems so open .. to reproof.. that 
1 should hope in a short time she may also be open to con- 
viction. 1822 Hazutr 7adie-t. Ih. vi. 140 He was. .open to 
impressions, 1841 Myers Cath, TA. ut. § 41.149 A mind open 
toall theories. 1865 M. Arnoup Ziss. Crit. ii. 875) 56 Those 
whose intelligence is quickest, openest, most sensitive. 1898 
West, Gaz. 10 Feb. 3/1, 1. .hope some open-to-conviction 
employer will happen on it. Afod. 1 will not name a price, 
hut I am open to offers. : 

III, Phrases and Combinations. 

21. Phrases. With ofc arms (sense 6), with 
arms outspread to receive; hence, with great willing- 
ness or eagerness of reception. J open court, in 
the public court of justice, before the judge and 
the public. Ofex ear, a listening or attentive ear. 
Open eye, an unclosed, hence an observant or 
watchful eye; used esp. in phr. with open eyes 
to denote clear perception. Open hand (sec 17). 
With open mouth, with mouth open to speak ; 
also, gaping with wonder, ete.; open-mouthed. 
Open question (sce 18). To keep open doors, house, 
(t household) or table, to provide hospitality or 
entertainment for visitors generally. See also 
OPEN-TIDE, TIME. 

1738 Pore /rol. Sat. 142 And St. John’s self... With *open 
arms receiv'd one Poet more. 1783 Map. D’Arstay Diary 
19 Nov., To Bolt Court .. I went, and with open arms was 
I received. 1849 tr. /familton's Fairy Tales (ed. Bohn), 
She instantly flew towards him with open arms. 1530 
Pacsor. 249/2 *Opyn courte, court plantere, 1896 Snaks. 
Merch. V. ws i. 338 He hath refus‘d it in’ the open 
Court, He shail hane meerly iustice and his bond. 1614 
Tattor Mog hath lost his Peart ww. in Hazl. Dedstey X1. 478 
He'd spend his judgment in the open court As now to me, 
without being once solicited In his private chamber. @ xz25 
Ancr, R. 424 Habbe euer hire tearen opene touward hire 
dame, a 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vil 12b, To give open 
eare to his request. 1879 Catnerwoon Jind § Br. 227 
There is something additional in the open eye and open 
car. C1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 53 Ure *ezen ben eure opene 
to hiholde ure helende. 1713 Beaxetey A/j/as & PAI i 
Wks. 1871 I. 288 Directing your open eyes towards yonder 
part of the heaven. 19796 Jane Austen Pride & Prej. Il. 
vy, But she had chosen rt with her eyes open. 21548 HALL 
Chron., Hen. V1 169 With *open mouthes and fierce corages, 
thei came to Quene Margaret. rs9s Suans. John ww. ii. 
195, Lsawa Smith.. With open mouth swallowing a Taylors 
hewes, 1§30-1849 To “keep open house [see House sd.'17b], 
@ 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, 217 146 But the Cardinall. .kept 
open honsholde, to lordes, ladies, and all other. 1720 Lond. 
Gas, No. 5870/1 Most of the Presidents are to keep open 
Table. 1841 Catuin N. Amer. Jud. (1844) 1. xvii. 118 A 
chief, who must he liberal, keep open doors, and entertain. 

22. Cons. a. With a sb., forming an aéfr7d. 
phrase, as ofen-crib, -fire, -hand, -honse, -letter, 
-sand, -lop, -view; see also OPEN-aIR, OPEN. 
DOOR, OPEN-HATR, OPEN-MOUTH, etc. 

1881 Raysono Alining Gloss. *Open-erib timbering, shaft 
timbering with cribs alone, pinced at intervals. 1876 B. 
Cramrxevs Rep. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 238 
A large “*open-fire fee grate. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., *Open-sand Molding, heavy beams, foundations, and 
bed-plates are sometimes molded in the floor of the foundry, 
without any cope or top part. 1771 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) 
XII. srg Every open chair and other *open top riding 
wheel-carriage [shall be rated] three unds. 1899 Mestre. 
Gaz. 10 Nov. 4/2 An “open-view balcony with balustrades 
in the roof. . a : 2 

b. Parasynthetic combinations in -ed (unlimited 
innumber); such are, open-armed, -bladed, -chesied, 
-countenanced, -ended, flowered, -fronted, -grained, 
-housed (hence -housedness), -fointed, -kneed, -lined, 
patterned, -roofed, -sided, -sleeved, -spaced, -spokeit, 

windowed (hence open-windowwedness). 

1862 T, C. Gaattan Seaten Paths 11. 309 The two Sicilies 
only waited *open-armed for their deliverer. e1890 W. H. 
Casmey Ventilation 7 The *open-bladed fan is useful in 
oe) large volumes of free air, 1828 Tytten fl ist, Scot. 
(1864) 1. 159 He was broad-shonldered and *open-chested. 
1890 Botnrewoon Miner's Right xxxiv. (1899) 146/2 A 
respectably-dressed, "open-countenanced miner. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 172 The disadvantages attend- 
ing the “open-ended cylinder. 1874 Lussock Wild Flowers 
iii, 68 An interesting series commencing with *open-flowered 
species. 1796 Pearson in J*4i. Trans. LXXXVE. 448 Its 
fractured ,.surface was *open-grained, and crystallized. 1804 
Anna Sewaav Mem, Darwin: 6 *Open-housed hospitality. 
1874 Tueanie Naval Archit. 22 When they are “open- 
je the timbers are kept in their correct relative position- 
y placing blocks of the required thickness between the two 
tiers composing the frame. 1878 Huxiev Physiogr. 36 So 
porons and open-jointed are some of the rocks of this series. 
i De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, My breeches .. were only linen, 
and *“open-knee'd, 1845 A ¢heneune tx Jan, 42 “Open-lined 
engravings like Albert Durer'’s, 1647 A. Ross Afystag. 
Poet, ix. (1675) 219 Juno's temple was *open-roofed. 1714 
Loud, Gas, No. 5248/3 A Person inan *Open-Sleev’d Gown. 
1863 S. L. J. Life tn South Ht. ii. 49 A plain “open-spoken 
body. 1859 G. A. Sata Yu. round Clock (1861) 8 shops 
wide open, staringly open,.. yawning with ajolly ha! ha! of 
“open-windowedness on the bye-strollers. 

¢. Special combs.: + open-bellied ., ruptured; 
open-east, -cut, in A/ining, an open working; 
open-faced a., having a frank or ingentous face; 
talso, having the face uncovered ; hence ofenfaced- 
ness; +open-founded ., based on plain or obvious 
facts; open-front (see quot.); open-hearth, a 
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i hearth of the reverberatory type: see HEARTH! 3; 
also attrié.; open-minded a., having- an open 
mind, accessible to new arguments or ideas, hence 


the sight of a gun, arranged with parallel bars 
after the fashion of a ladder; open-stitch, S-. 
open-steek, a style of openwork stitching; also 
altri. ; + open-visaged a. = ofenfaced. 

1598 Fronio, Gradloroso, burst, *open bellied. 1851 Green- 
WELL Coat.trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 37 *Opencast, 
a cutting in stone, coal, &e., at the top or bottom of an 
excavation already made, and open to that place, 1881 
Ravaonn Afining Gloss., *Open cut,n surface-working, apen 
to daylight. 1610 Guietim d/eraldry vi v. (1611) 265 This 
fashion of sidelong helmet and ‘npenfaced with gardensure 
over the sight. 1897 Daily News 31 Mar. 6/3 A typical, 
tall, broad-shouldered, open-faced, English gentleman. 1649 
| H. Lawrence Some Considerations 41 Asmuch as betweene 
| *openfacednesse, and vailing. 1571 Gotpine Calrin on L's. 

xlix. 10 An *openfounded doctrine, that cannot escape the 
| knowledge even of the rudest. 1881 Raymonn Wining Gioss., 
| 


"Open frout, the arrangement of a blast farnace with a fore- 
hearth, 1885 Datly News 17 Scpt. 5/7 The duel is between 
wrought or puddied iron and essemer, or its rival ‘*open- 
hearth’ steel. 1897 ies 18 Oct. 12/1 The growing im- 
portance of open hearth and the diminishing relative value 
of Bessemer steel. /4/d., To-day the open hearth system 
has completely asserted its supremacy. 1865 Masson Rec. 
Brit. Philos.g Na *open-mindedness that should even solicit 
contrary impressions, 1818 Scotr A’oé Roy xix, Nane o' 
yere..”opensteck hems about it, 1884 J/arfer's Mae. Aug. 
365/1 ‘The ordinary *open-step sight attached to the barrel. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 568 He was..*opyn vysaged layed 
in the mynster of Pounfrayt, so yt all men myght knowe 
and see that he was dede. 

B. adv. = Ovexsy (in various senses’. 
| @1300 Cursor 3M. 26215 His penance open most be schaun. 
| 1482 MWouk of Evesham ( Arb.) 26 [He] lernyd and knewe an 

ordir of euery thing synglerly, more opynner and fullyor 

than he knewe afore. 1533 More 4f0/. 100 Some they say 
| be playne and open false. 1601 Suaks. Twed. MV. un. tii. 37 
Do not then walke too open, 


Open (p'n), « Forms: 1 openian, 2 
| openien, 3-5 opene(n, 4- open. (Also 3 hopen, 
| 3-4 Opon, 3-7 opne(n, 4 apon, hopne, upon, 
5-6 opeyne, 6 Sc.apen; 3 Orm. oppneun; 3-5) 
9 dial, oppen, 4-6-yn, 5 -ene.) [Ol ofentan= 
OS. opandn, oponén (MDu. ofencn, Du. ofenen), 
OHG. offanén, (MHG., offencn) :~OTeut. *opané- 
Jan, f. opan- OPEN a. Cf. also Ger. éffren.) 
I. Transitive senses, 
1. To move orturn (a door, gate, or the like) away 


from its elosed position, so as to admit of passage. 
Cf. the dial. ‘put up’ or ‘set up’ (the door); also Ger. 
aujfmachen, pan hue, un. fmaken, lit. to do or make up, 
put up, open. 
| ,€1000 Ags. Psaims (Spelm.) exvii. 19 Opnynd me gatu 
rihtwisnysse. cx2og Lay. 19486 Dujede scal arisen & 
oppenien {¢ 1275 hopeni] urecastel-szten. arzrg St. Marher. 
| 12 Paraises 3eten aren garewe iopenet benu. «@ 1300 Cursor 
AL, 1881 (Cott.) Pan opend noe his wyndou, Lete vte a ranen. 
61375 -fbid, 19788 (Fairf.) Wip bat ho openid hir eye-lid. 
| €1400 Destr. Troy 11308 Ne to pas of pis place, ne no port 
| opun. ¢1420 Chron. Viled. 949 Upon pe durre, my lady. 
| 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 168b, Knok, and it sall 
| be apened vnto 30u, 1629 Mittox Ode Nativity 148 Heav'n 
| .. Will open wide the Gates of her high Palace Fall. 1786 
| tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1883) 106 The Angel of death had 
opened the portal of some other world. 1855 Macautay 
dist. Eng, xx. VV. 404 Huy had opened its gates to the 
French. 1894 W.E. Norais 84. Ann's 1. 177 He opened his 
lips, as if with the intention of putting some further question. 


b. aésof, (In sense 1 or 2.) 

138% Wryeutr Afatt. xxv. 12_ Lord, lord, opene to vs. 
€1386 Cuaccrr Pars. 7. > 215 He that openeth to me,.. 
I wol entre in-to hym by my grace, ¢ 1400 spol. loll. 16 
He closip, & ban no man opunnib; He opunnip, & pan no 
man closip. ¢4470 Huney iadlace vy. 1018 Opyn, he bad, 
the captayne cummand was, 1835 Covernate Sof. Son, 
v.6 Whan I had opened vnto my beloued, he was eeean 
and gone his waye. 1793 Arabian Nights 1V. 125 Their 
captain..pronounced these words distinctly, Sesame (which 
is a sort of corn), open. 1841 Lytton WA Alora, xX) 
Open, in the King’s name ! 

2. To make (a building, box, or enclosed space 
of any kind) open (Open a. 2), as by moving or 
turning a door, gate, lid, by removing part of the 
walls, or clearing away anything that obstructs 
passage in or out; to break open, unclose, undo; 
to obtain or provide free access to or egress from. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 7357 Purrh patt te kalldeWisshe follc Oppne- 
denn bez3re maddmess,..i batt hus. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 
App. If.15 His tumbe was yopened, 13.. Cursor Af. 24423 
(Cott.) Al opind war pair graues sen, 1382 Wvcir Yudg. iv. 
19 The which openyde a botel of my, and 3af to hym to 
drynk. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 83 In his comynge 
prisouns were i-oponed. ¢rgoo Maunvev. (Roxb) v. 14 
He went and opned be grafe. 1535 Coverpatr Gen. xiii. 
75 hae they opened their sackes, euery man founde his 

undell of money in his sacke. ?a1gso Freiris of Berwik 
373 in Dundar's #oems (1893) 297 Ga belyfe vnto jone 
almerie, And oppin it. 1598 Swans, Merry Hun ti. 2 
Why, then the world's mine Oyster, which J, with sword 
will open. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 126 He first the 
snuff-box open’d, then the case, 1885 Law Tires LXXIX. 
173/2 As soon as C— and Co.'s office was opened on the 
morning of the 19th, fed, Shall we open another bottle? 

b. In figurative expressions. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 26118 (Cott.) Opins to your lauerd your 
hert. 1523 In. Berners /yofss. 1. cccxlvi. 547 Clement 
opyned bis graces to all clerkes. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V///, 
ut it 184 My hand ha's open’d Bounty to you. 


open-mindedness; open-step sb. used atirib,, of 


: 


OPEN. 


c. With the purpose as the main notion: To 
give aceess to; to render accessible Zo (persons or 
to the public) or for (some purpose,; to make 
freely accessible; to establish for the entrance of 
the public, of customers, elc., as a open a shop, 
store, branch of a bank, regisiry office, etc. With 
various qualifications implied by the context. 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Conan. 346 That no man open 
his house unto privy conventicles, 1647 Bovik Let. to 
Dury 3 May, Wks. 1772 1. p. xsxix, Kither to bolt heaven 
against, or open Newgate for all those, that belicve ferror}. 
1791-1823 D'Isrania Cur. Lit, Lthrartes 1 This library. 
Julius Casar once proposed to open for the public. 1855 
Macautay Hist, Aug. xiii. FET. 378 The Government.. 
ventured to open the Courts of Justice which the Estates 
had closed, /é7d. xviii, FV. 125 "Fhat the House of Lords 
and the House of Cominons should he open to men to 
whom he would not open a guild of skinners. 1865 Mire 
in Worn. Star 6 July, Everyone who gets into Parliament 
«shy opening the public-hotses, goes tere to represent the 
vices of the constituency. 

Ag. 1813 Mar. Evcrwortn Zaéron. J. 
Attempts were made to open the borough. 

d. ‘Yo declare (a building, park, ete.) open, and 
introduce to public use by a formal ceremony. 
(Passing into sense 13.) 

1889 Hury Times 20 July 86 Prince Allert Victor visited 
Harrogate..and opened the new Buildings of the Bath 
Hospital. 1896 Aastern Morn. News (Full) 22 Feb. 1/2 
St. ‘Lhomas’s Church. Opening of the New Lectern, 1898 
Oxford Directory, The new Town Hall, Courts and Muni- 
cipal Buildings. were opened by H.R... the Prince of 
Wales on. .the reth May, 1897. 

3. To spread apart, widen, expand, unfold, unrall, 
extend. (Sometimes with combination of scnse 2, 
as in ¢o open a letter.) Also abso. with ellipsis 
of object, as ‘to open (se. a book) at a page, on 
a part’, ete. 

é1000 Ags. f'sadéms (Spelm.) exliv 
bu hand pine. @irqgo Ureisun in Cort, Hon. 201 Ui- 
tweonen peo ilke ermes so swide wide toespredde and 
i-opened. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. Aleris) 396 We 
pray pe, opyne pi hand, & lat ws se pat closyt wryt 1387 
Trevisa Zigden Rolls) VE. 37 Whan be book was Lopened, 
1423 Jas. I Avugis Q. Reais tender fhuris opnyt thame 
and sprad. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hug. coxsi. 213 He opened 
the letter that he had folden afore togeder. a1g48 Hans. 
Chrony Hen. V1EL 135, It was not well ment to the 
Emperor, to stop his packet with letters and 10 open them. 
1570 Satir. Poems Neform., xv. $ Je Mariguildis, forbid the 
sune To oppin sow euerie morrow! 1602 Carnw Corniali 
136b, A little beyond Foy, the land openeth a large sandie 
Bay, for the sea to ouerflow. 1657 Vorth's Plutarch (1676) 
Add. Lives 35 With his hands he [Charlemaine] would open 
and extend four Horse-shoes being joyned together. 1711 
Apvnison Sfect. No. 115 2 8 This opens the Chest. 1783-9 
T. Dav Sandford & Merton, Cure of Gout 12531) 143 He 
too had a library, akhough he never opened a book. "1839 
E. Tayroa Ane. Chr. bit. 411 Nor can we do better than 
open Chrysostom. 1882 Datly Fel. 24 June, Three overs 
later B— opened his shoulders in tremendous style. 

aésol, 1817 CocertocE Biog. Lit, xviiik (1832) 172, 1 will 
take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to open, in 
the Lyrical Ballads. 1883 Daily Ted.15 May 2/7 U— then 
opened out, and..drove the captain... for 3. : 

To expand, enlarge (a hole or aperture’. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 32 To open a Hole, is in 

Smith's Language, to make the Hole wider. 


4, To make an opening in; to cut or break into; 
to make a hole or incision in, + to make a breach 
in (a wall or fortification). 70 open ground, to 
break up the surface of ground, as by ploughing, 


digging trenches, ete. 

e1175 Lamé, Ho, 147 Weren his side mid speres orde 
jopened. c1z0g Lay. 27556 Opened wes his breoste Pa blod 
com ford luke, @ 1300 Cursor WV. 17140 Bi-hald and se mi 
blodi side, pat for bi luue es opend wide. 1306 H.vec. Sir 5. 
fraser xxiv. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 221 He wes y-opened, 
is boweles yhrend. 1486 Sk. St Albans E.vij, With his 
feete he opynys the erth ther he gootha ‘a 1568 GRarTon 
Chron. }. 148 The Speare wherewith ngeus opened 
Christes side. 1667 Mitton ? J.. vin. 465 Who stooping 
op'nd my left side, and took From thence a Rib, 1748 
ica: Voy. 1, xiv. 286 A battery of five or six pieces of 
cannon. . would have opened it {the rampart] in a short time. 
1794 fist. in Ana, Reg. 39 Viey did not. .yield to the first 
summons, but waited until the French General had opened 
ground. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 305 The oll 
moorland. .had not been opened for time immemorial. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 252 Vf a localised abscess be dis- 
covered in the liver, it should be opened and drained. 

b. To make, produce, or cause (an opening or 
open space of some kind). 70 open rrenches, to 
dig trenches in besieging: see TRENCH. 

argo Lofsong in Cott. Hom, 211 Purh pine fif wunden 
iopened o rode, 1382 Wvettr /sa. xh. 18, 1 shall opene in 
hege hillis flodys, and in the myddel of feeldis welles. a 1548 
Hare Chron., fen. VTl 29 But the Italians her awne.. 
chyldren opened the gappe, and made the waye of her 
destruccion. 1667 Miuton /?. £. 1. 688 Soon had his crew 
Op'ned into the Hill a spacious wound. 1684 J. Peter 
Stege Vienna 3 We had resolved to leave the Place, where 
he had not yet opened the Trenches, 1820 Suetrey 
Arethusa ii, Alpheus bold .. With his trident .. opened 
a chasm In ihe rocks. 1853 Stoceuatra Alt, Eneycl.s.v. 
Trenches, To open the Trenches is to break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on approaches towards a besieged place. 
+e. To penetrate by force, break through. Ods. 
1523 Lp. Beavers Froiss. 1. cxxx. 158 Certayne frenche- 
men .. perforce opyned the archers of the princes batayle, 
and eame and fought with the men of armes hande to 
hande, /éfd. clx. 195 ‘To the entent they somwhat to breke 


and to opyn the archers. 18-2 


iii, (1832) 40 


17 Openast [aferzs} 


OPEN. 


5. To loosen (that which is tight, compaet, close 
together, dense, stiff, etc.). (In various shades of 
meaning.) tb. To dissolve, decompose (oés.). 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xxii. p2 By Opening, 
you must now understand removing the Quoins, till they 
stand loose. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Caynt. 
1. vi (ed. 3) 150 Verdegreese is nothing but.a Copper opened. 
1727-41 Cuampens Cyel, sv. Purgative, The saline part is 
set loose by preparation, and opening the sulphur. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. cigric. (ed. 2) 366 All kinds of manures 
open the soil. 1996 dusty. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 24§ The 
leading troop..opens its ranks, at which time the officers... 
move into the front of the troop. 1833 Regul. fastr. 
Cavalry 1. 38 The ranks will then be opened. féfd. 154 
From the centre open your Files. 

8. To clear of obstruetion or hindrance; to make 
(a road) free for passage. Chiefly fig. 

1387 Treviss /Jigden (Rolls) IV. 163 Pe way was opened 
forto take wreche of al olde wrebpe. xg60 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Contut.7o Vt opened the wayc to rebellion, sedi- 
tion, and to civile warres. 1573 Life Frith in IWés. (18291 

3 Wherewithal he might have opened an easy way unto 
honour and dignity. 31667 Mitton 2. £. 1x. 809 Thou 
op'nst Wisdoms way, And _giv'st_ access, though secret she 
retire. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxili. 297 Not 
without hope that some way of escape might yet be opened 
to him. 1891 ‘T. [anny 7 ess (1892) 110 Vhe field had already 
heen ‘opened’; that is to say, a lane a few feet wide had 
been hand-cut through the wheat..for the first passage of 
the horses and machine, 

b. To make «the passages of the hody) clear; 


to clear away (obstructions) in the bodily passages. 

1574 Newton /lealth Mag. 55 Filberdes .. are aperitive 
and open oppilations and obstructions. 1653 CutPrrrer 
Lond, Lisp. \. 6 [Endive] opens obstructions and provokes 
urine. 1727-41 Cuawners Cycé. s. v. //edlebore, Sternutatory 
powder, to clear and open the head. 1755 Jonson, «f pert- 
free, Uhat .. has the quality of opening the excrementitious 
passages of the body. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. 1V. 420 
The bowels should be well opened at the onset by a brisk 
purgitive, 

7. To uncover, lay bare, disclose to sight, expose 
or exhibit to view, display. 

@ 1000 Beowulf 3056 Nefne God sylfa..sealde pam de he 
wolde ..hord openian. ¢131g SHorenam 54 The croune 
of clerke yopened hys, Tokneth the wyl to hevene. 1382 
Wrveir fsa. xxvi. 21 The erthe shal opene [1388 schewe] 
his hlod. 1573-80 Baret A. O05 Opening their naked 
pappes. 1667 Mitton J. £. yu. 318 Herbs of every leaf .. 
Op'ning their various colours. 1671 — 2. A, 1. 294 Alleys 
brown That open‘d in the midst a woody Scene. 1746-7 
Heavey Med¢t. (1818) 206 The boughs, rounded into a set 
of regular arches, opened a view into the distant fields. 
1879 Cassed!'s Techn. fiduc. WV. 95/1 The torch which .. 
opened new prospects to his eager views, 1899 Mewcastle 
Even. Chron, 14 Mar., The hopper opened her red light 
and sounded a short blast. 


8. Naz. To come in sight of, get an open view 


of, by rounding or passing some intervening object. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 75 We opened Streights Le Maire, 
and soon after..entered them with fair weather and a brisk 
gale. did. tt, ii, 130 We were ..surprized..to see her apen 
the N.W. point of the bay. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia 
(ed. 2) 94 As soon as we opened the headland to the west- 
ward of us. 1837 T. Hook Yack Mrag xiv, ‘The breeze, 
which blew right in his face..as he ‘opened ' the sea be- 
tween Weston’'s shop and the library. 1858 Jere. Alarine 
AMlag. V. 227 Taking care not to open the Obelisk on the 
slope of the North Head. 1898 R. Weise Fleet in Being 
v. 46 The tide's setting us up a little...We shall open 
Dunboy House in a minute round the corner. 

+9. To lay bare or make manifest to the (mental 
or spiritual) view ; to reveal, disclose, declare, make 
known. Ods. exc. as in b. 

¢goo tr. Hada's List. 1 vii. (1890) 36 Albanus..cy3de and 
openade.. bat he cristen ware. c1395 Lamd. Mon. 127 Of 
bere heouenliche blisse be us wes iopenad. ¢ 1200 Fices 
4& Virtues 27 Min fader on hevene hit openede in to (pine) 
herte. a 1325 Prose Psadter xlviiili.). 4 Y..shal apen in be 
sauter myn purpose. ¢ 3450 tr. De /ntttatione 1. xiii. 15 
Temptacion openib what we be. 1526 Tixoate Afatt, xin 
27 Nether knoweth eny man the father, save the Sonne, and 
he to whome the Sonne will open hym. 1§48 Upati, ete. 
Evasm Par, Matt. xvi. 87 Nor open it to others that he 
was Messias. 1598 Grexewey JVacitus, Ana. ut. xviii. (1622) 
59 Semins openeth that by letters to Piso; warning him not 
to go about to tempt the army with corrupters. 31647 
Evecys Diary 9 Nov., My sister open’d to me her marraige. 
1971 Antig. Sarish, Pref. Biog. 121 Striking incidents... 
which, if preserved, wonld open their real characters. 
1804 Exrop. Jlag, XLV. 42/2 The plan of the work is fully 
opened in the Preface. 

b. esp. To disclose or divulge (one’s mind, feel- 
ings, designs, ete.); reff. to communicate one’s 
intentions or feelings, to unbosom oneself. 

€ 1400 Destr. Tray 553 He onswared hir onestly opynond 
his hert. 2 in W. Hi. ‘Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 
115 hat we should freindly open our minds each to other. 
1545 Brinkraw Compl, 36, There may he open his matter 
hymself, a@1gg8 Watt Chron, fen. if 132 Before his 
purpose was openly published, and hys frendes opened 
theim selfes, 1682 Buxvan //oly War Wks. 1768 II. 9, 
I have opened my mind unto you. 171 Strerce Spect, No. 
240 » 1 When he was grown familiar with me he opened 
hinnelf like a good Angel. 176x Hume //ist. ding. De xv. 
366 The king began with opening his intentions to the 
Count of Hainault. 1849 Macautay //ist. fing. ix. 11. 406 
Russell opened the design to Shrewsbury, 1860 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint, V. 1x. vii. § 8. 269 To them, he can open 
himself, by a word, or syllable, or a glance. 

te. Yo announce, declare; to make public, pro- 
mulgate. Obs. ° 

1433 Kolls af Farit. WV. 423/2 For oper diverse causes, 
openyd and alleggid. a1548 Hatt Chron., Alen, 17111 138d, 
When this matter was opened through Englande, howe the 
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greate men toke it..the poore curssed, the riche repugned. 
1562 in Strype Asn. A'cf (1709) 1. xxxi. 310 ‘That the sum 
of mony by him given be opened by the parson, vicar or 
curate, to the parish. 1656 Surton's Diary (2828) 1. 57, 
J cannot but dissent from the gentlemen that bave opened 
it_to be blasphemy. 

10. To unfold the sense of; to expound, explain, 
interpret. Obs. or arch. 

e3a0o Trin, Coll. Hom.217 On besse fewe litele wored 
lotied fele gode wored 3if hie weren wel ioponen, a 1245 
Auer, K. 242 Everichon of bcos wordes wolde bahben longe 


hwule vorte beon wel iopened. a 1340 Hampone f/’sadter 


Prol., Pou sall fynd baim oppynd In paire stedis. 1382 
Wvyeur Luke pean 32 Wher onre herte le not brennynge 
in vs, while he .. openyde scriptnris to vs? ¢1449 Pecock 
Xepr. Prol. 1 First openyng or doing to wite, thanne 
next blamyng, and aftirward biseching. 1 CoverDALE 
2 Esdras xiii, 21, 1 will open vnto the, the thinge y! thon 
hast requyred. 1g71 Diccrs #antom. in. xii. Riv b, Your 
quotient openeth fiow many times the lesser vessell is con- 
teyned in the greater. 3642 W. Amxs A/arrow of Divinity 
title-p., A table opening the hard words. 1720 WaTERLAND 
ight Sermy 233 The force of these Expressions ] have 
elsewhere open'd and expluin’d. 

11. Fo make more intelligent or sympathetic; to 
expand, enlarge, enlighten (the mind or heart). 

ax3r0 in Wright Lyric Po xxv. 71 Ibesu, my savle drah 
the to, Min heorte opene ant wyde un-do. 1382 Wycnie 
alets xvic1g A womman Lidda bi name .. whos herte the 
Lord openyde. 1526 ‘Tinna.e /ke xxiv. 45 Then openned 
he their wyttes, that they myght vnderstond the scriptures. 
1605 Bacon Ade. Learn, 1. vi. §16 Not only opening our 
understanding .. but chiefly opening our belief. 1713 BerKr- 


Ley Guardian No. 39 78 Hts Understanding wants to be. 


opened and enlarged. 1886 Ruskin /’reterita J. ix. 305 
My eyes had been opened, and my heart with them. 

12. ‘Yo render accessible or available for settle- 
ment, use, intercourse, etc.; as fo open land, to 
open a country lo trade, Usually Open up: see 24. 

1617 Asp. Ausot Deser, World (1634) 292 The English .. 
did adventure farre to open the North parts of America. 31816 
Dnackenrincr Fraud. Voy. Missouri ed. 2) 28 We stopped 
at the cabin of an old Frenchman, who is heginning to 
open a plantation, according to the phraseology of the 
western country. 1863 Atrorn in Gd. Il ords Mar. 199 We 
are to understand that a communication is to be opened 
between two places. : 5 

13. To begin, start, commence; to set in action, 
initiale, set on foot (any proceedings, operations, or 
business). 7 ofen an account, open the ball or 
the campaign, open fire, open parliament, ete. sce 
the sbs. (Allied to 2d.) 

1693 [sce CampaiGn sé. 3). 31709 STEELE Tatler No, t7 P 5 
The Allies hasten their Preparations for opening the Cam- 

aign. 1g1a Annison Sfect. No. 267 72 He..opens his 

’oem with the Discord of his Princes. 1731 Gentil, Alag, 
Dec. 538/2 The Duke gave a Dall, which (, his Highness 
open'd with the Princess Mary. 1735 Brrtin Chess v, 
Never play your Queen, till your game is tolerably well 


opened, 1762-91 11. Wavroce Wertue's Aneced. Paint, (1786) 


IV. 162 The pictures were. .exhibited to the public, and the 
subscription opened. 1782 //ist. Hur. in Ann. Ree. 24/2 
On the rath of March the Spaniards opened their battery. 
1787 Jurterson Irit. (1859) 11. 316 They are about ta 
open a loan of one hundred millions. 3827 Ronerts Voy. 
Cent», Amer. 54 To open a trade with the Indians in 
the interior, 1833 Act 3 & 4 Wri. IV, c. 46 § 62 An 
account to be opened in the name of the Commissioners. 
3833 Hr. Martineau JJanch. Strike ix. 92 Opening the 
weekly meetings. 1839 Tuirtwant. Greece V1. 15 Ptceodorus 
- shad opened a correspondence with him. 1840 Peuny Cycd. 
XVIJ. 274/2 Jt is the practice for the lord chai ecior, 
with other peers nppointed by commission ..to open the 

arliament by stating ‘that her Majesty will [ete]. 1849 

Vacautay (fist, Eng. ii. J. 205 A negotiation was opened. 
1889 Bouurewooo Aobbery under Aruts xxxiv, We opened 
fire at them directly. J/a/. The Queen will open Parlia- 
ment in person. 

14. Legal. To state (a case) to the court, pre- 
liminary to adducing evidence ; esp. to speak first 
in a case, a privilege belonging to the affirmative 
side. 70 ofex pleadings, in a trial before jury, to 
state briefly the substance of the pleadings. Also, 
To state or bring forward (an argument, assertion, 


ete.) in opening a case. 

162ax Exsine Lords’ Debates App. (1890) 134 The breefes 
of the whole abuses read in open Court, w[hiJch Sir Saat 
Crew in divers poyntes opened to their Lordships... Mr. 
Atturncy Generall A BE comer poynies to their Lord. 
ships touching these abuses. 163x Star Cham. Cases 
(Camden) 6 The Complainants Counsell having made their 
cburge, and opencd alt their proofes, the defendants Counsell 
having also made their defence. ¢ 1646 Howent Leété. (1655) 
VV. vili. 24 She may make Her self your Client, and so 
employ you to open her Case, and recover her Portion. 1682 
Devoen Medal Kp. to Whigs p 4 You retained him only 
for the opening of your cause, ..your main lawyer is yet 
behind. 1891 Daily News 8 Dec. 7/5 Sir 11. D. was open- 
ing the case for the respondents when the Court rose. 

15. To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, ele.), so as to leave the matter 
open to further action, disenssion, or negotiation, 

3792 in Vesey, jr. Reforts L. (1801) 453 The Court gives its 
assistance to open biddings, for the benefit of the suitor and 
the estate, not of the purchaser, 1806 Lo. Eixsnine (od. 
XIII. 204 The true Equity and Justice of the Case seem to 
be, that Foreclosure is opened by the Action [brought by 
the mortgagee}, 3848 Arxotno Afar. /nsur. (1866) 1. b vi. 
292 The policy was to be opened. By this, these writers 
understood that the agreed valuation was to he set aside as 
the standard and basis of the underwriter’s liability. 1867 
Act 30 §& 31 Vict. c. 48 $7 It is the long settled practice of 
courts of equity in sales by auction of land under their 
authority to open biddings even more than once. fit, 


OPEN. 


+. unless ..on the ground of fraud or improper conduct. 
1877 Sir G. Jessen in Law Rep. 7 Ch. Div. 175 The mort- 
eager is entitled to open the foreclosure on the usual terms. 

I. ixir. (Sometimes for veff., sometimes el/ip/. 
or alsol. use of the trans.) 

16. To become open, unshut, or unclosed: (a) 
of a door or other means of entrance; (4) of the 
passage or doorway ; (¢) of the space or enclosure 
to which this gives access, Ifence, (@) generally, 
to come apart or asunder, so as to admit of 
passage, disclose a gap or vacant space, display 
the interior or contents. (¢) Of an abséess, To 
burst and discharge. 

¢ 31000 Ecrnic /fom. 11,258 Byrgenu openodon mid deadum 
hanum, ¢ 1250 Gen. & /x. 3772 Free. -opnede vnder [h}ere 
fet. ©1375 Cursor Al. 3783 (Fairf.) Him po3t pe gate opened 
of heyuen. 1393 Lane. /% £2. C. xx1. 368 For eny wye 
oper warde wyde openede pe yates. 1526 Piller. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 289b, The herte hoppeth and lepeth in the 
body: and now openeth & now closeth. 1573-80 Baret 
Aly, O 112 The skie openeth, or goeth asunder, 1592 SHAKs. 
Rom. & Ful. v. iii. 47 ‘Thus J enforce thy rotten Jawes to 
open. 3647 A. Ross Alpstag. Poet. x (1675) 236 The Mari- 
gold..opens or shuts with the Sun. 1724 le For Afem. 
Cavalier (1840) 14 My wound opened again with riding. 1774 
Govsm, Nat. fist. (1776) V1,170 The bony covers open 
and give ita free passage, 1828 Scott F, AL, Perthiv, They 
Were scarce gone ere the door of the glover’s house opened. 
3870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 111.157 Law offices opened at 
eight o'clock in those days. 

b. Of the weather: To become clear of frost. 

1678 Lapy Cnaworta in 12th Rep, Hist. TSS. Conny 
App. v.45 Assoone as the weather opens to allow travelling. 

e. Of things non-physical, the way to them, ete. 

1845 SterneN Comm. Laws Eng, (1874) 1. 390 The heir to 
an estate... when the succession to it opens er becomes 
vacant upon the death of the proprietor. 

17. a. Of a door, ete.: To serve as a passage /o 
or Zo; to give access to. b. Ofa room or space: 
To have an opening or passage 0, 71/0, oud of, ete. 
Also ec. To have its opening, or outlet éowards, to 
lie open Zo. 

a. 1760-72 H. Broone Fool of Quad. (1809) IV. 124 A duor 
that opened into a garden; and..another door that opened 
to the street. 1832 Act 2 4 3 Hrd. TV’, c. 64 Sched. O. 45 
The gate, opens into an occupation road Jeading to Penrallt. 
1885 Law Ytmes LX XX. 5/1 The rooms have un outer door 
opening on to a common staircase. 

b. 1615 Beowett drad, 7rudz.Mj, Babe'lmandeb,. .is the 
month of the Arabian gulfe |i.e. Red Sea), by which it 
opeueth and falleth into the Red sea [i.e. Indian Ocean}. 
1722 De For Plague (1884) 171 The back Road..opened 
into the said great Road. 1801 Lusignan IL. 155 A library, 
opening throngh a greenhouse on toa lawn, 2817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor 268 Vhe house, an old one, opens upon 
seven acres of ground. 

@. 1697 Davpen Itrz. Georg. 11. 472 A Cole that opens to 
the Sonth prepare. 1825 Cossrrt An, Rides (1885) 11. 25, 
J saw a lane opening in the right direction. 1839 Yeowrtt 
cine. Brit. Ch. xii. 140 A valley opening to the sen shore. 


18. To expand, extend, spread apart. Of a col- 
lective body or its units: To move apart so as to 
present openings or wider interstices. Also ofen 


out: see 23. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ve xliv. MS. Vodl) If 24/1 
For drawyng and hy fonging of winde be bladder openyth 
and spredib. 1667 Miurox 7. #,. vt. 481 They shoot forth 
--op'ning to the ambient light, 1675 tr. A/acktazelli’s 
Prince (1883) 242 His horse,. opening to the right and left,.. 
made room for the foot. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xxix. 
297 The little flag ..opened once niore to the breeze. 

b. fg. Yo expand in intellect or sympathy. 

1709 Vutton Classics (1718) 38 ‘Yo repeat his Grammar 
over, twa or three Years before his Understanding opens 
enough to let him into the Reason..of the Rules. 1713 
Srerte Luglishu, No. 55. 354 All Hearts begin to open. 

19. ‘To become disclosed or revealed, to begin to 
appear; to expand to the view, to become more 
and more visible, esp. on nearer approach or 
change of position, 

1708 J. Pustirs Cider 31. 86 Joy and Pleasure open to 
the View. 1782 Cowrer 7adéé-t, 265 The varied fields of 
science, ever new, Opening and wider opening on her view. 
a 1822 SHettey Steerer 6 ‘Whe stainless sky Opens beyond 
them like eternity. 1842 Lytton Zanoni v. 29 Mournful 
Campagna, thon openest on us in majestic sadness. 1844 
Mrs. Browntne Lay Brown Rosary wi. ii, Duwn through 
the wood .. Till the chapel-cross opens to sight. 1875 JowrTT 
Pilato (ed. 2) 1. 420 Plato had the wonders of psychology 
just opening to him. fog: 

b, Aaul. To appear distinet or separate. 

1745 P. Tuomas pa Anson's Voy. 56 The Town of 
Payta .. began to open in a direct line with it [the Point 
that forms the Bay} 3854 Mosetiy Astron, i (1874) 2 ‘The 
lights..will appear to separate, or in the nautical phrase, 
they will open, 1858 Aferc. Alarine Mag. V. 226 The 
Lighthouse has opened its own breadth north of the.. 
Obelisk below it. 

20. To disclose or declare one’s knowledge, 
thonghts, or feelings in speech, to speak out; to 
speak explicitly, explain. 

@ 1643 Br. Mouxtacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 300 Nis enemies. . 
would soone be quashed and not once dare to open, if hee 
were at Court. 1953 Foore Ang, fa farts wu. Wks. 1799 I. 
44 It will be impossible for me to divine: but come, open a 
little. 1775 T. Hutcuxson Diary g Nov. 1. 555 He opened 
very largely on the state of affairs. 180g Mariin Gil Blas 
xm. xiii. p 7 He did not open on the subject of Seraphina, 
nor did we attempt to draw hin out. 1830 Consett Rar, 
Rides (1885) V1. 304 When I opened, I found that this man 
was willing to open too. 184% J.T. Wew.ert Parish Clerk 


That the practice of opening the biddings..be discontinued | 1. 231 If he opens upon it I'll give him a sound thrashing. 


OPEN. 


21. Of hounds: To give tongue, to begin to cry 
when in pursuit on a scent ; hence, contemptuously, 
of men. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Circumspecti canes .. good 
hounds that open not but where they finde. 1573-80 BARET 
Af. O 114 To vent, or open as an hound or spaniet doth, 
when he hath the sent of anie thing. 1598 Suaxs. Merry I. 
lv. ii 209 If 1 cry out thus vpon no traile, neuer trust me 
when I open againe. 1657 THornury tr. Longus' Daphnis 
& Chloe 68 The deep-mouth'd dogs open'd loud. 1735 
Somervitte Chase 1. 110 To chear the Pack Op'ning in 
Consorts of harmonious Joy. 1836 Penny Cyel. V.7/2 When 
in pursuit. .the hound opens with a voice deep and sonorous. 


22. To begin; to start or commence operations. 
In theatrical parlance, To make a début, to begin 


a season or tour. Often elliptical, for oper frre. 

1716 Aopison Free-holder No. 22 22 Our Conversation 
opened, as usual, upon the Weather. 1761 Foore Liar i. 
Wks, 1799 I. 282 Where do we open?..Let us see—one 
o'clock==..the Mall will be crouded. 1803 Mr. WELLESLEY 
Desf. (1877) 366 Vhe batteries of the British army opened 
against the fort. 1827-39 Dr Quinery Murder Wks. 1862 
IV. 52 In spite of all 1 could do or say, the orchestra 
opened. 1828 Lights & Shades I, 245 W. Settle opened in 
‘Liberty Hall", 1876 Vrevetvan Macanday E1. xv. 469 When 
the year 1859 opened. 1880 Daily News 1 Mar. 3/3, | open 
in this piece, providing myself the company, and super- 
intending the rehearsals. 1883 Mauch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6/6 
Lard opened active at higher prices, 1884 /éid. 22 May 5/2 
The summer session of the French Chambers opened on 
Tuesday. 1894 Worsetey Afariborough U.175 4 hattery 
of eight guns opened on the fleet. Afor. Our school opens 
next Monday. . 

TIL. With adverbs. 

23, Open out. fans. a. To render visible or 
accessible by the removal of that which envelopes 
or conceals ; to unfold, unpack. b. To develop. 
e. To disclose, reveal, display or offer to mental 
view. itr, d. To expand, extend, move apart : 
= sense 1S. e, To give vent to one’s feelings or 
thoughts; to speak ont, speak freely; = sense 20, 

& 1861 Coven Povmes, etc. (1869) I. 248 In one spot some 
lesser ruins have been opened out. 1882 De Wixot Equator 
99 Coal is found. .here, and Government has opened out a 
small mine for the use of its vessels. 1883 J. WW. Suerer Af 
Home § in India 112 We..had got our tin travelling case¢ 
inside, and were opening out some necessary things. 

b. 3826 Soutury in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 93 Whether 
the studied deference which is now assumed toward me,.. 
will open out anything like a frank and easy intercourse 
time must show. 1878 Gianstoxe Gleavt. (1879) I. 206 
The work of searching the soil and the bowels of the 
territory, and opening out her enterprise throughout its 
vast expanse. 

G. 1814 Coreripce Leit., te D, Stnart (1895) 631 Having 
for the very first time..opened out my whole feelings and 
thoughts concerning my past fates and fortunes. a 1834 — 
in Zit. Nem. (1836) 11. 96 The perfect probability of the 
moment chosen hy Prospero..to open out the truth to his 
daughter. 1865 CA, Times 28 Oct., The newly-formed 
diocese opened out a magnificent opportunity for a Bishop 
whose training fitted him for his work. 

d. 1833 Negul, /ustr. Cavalry 1. 154 The left wing open 
out. 1859 F. A. Grireitus Arti, Alan. (1862) 30 A Battalion 
in Close column should first open out to quarter-distance, 
1871 L. Steruen (laygr. Eur. iv. wt. 245, | was glad when 
the trees began to open out..and we came upon the., 
meadow, = 

@. 1855 CostELLo Stor, Screen 89 She now opened outa 
little,and told me [etc.]. 1861 Hucues Som Brown at O. 
¥'. (1889) 42 ‘Ton... [was] very much astonished at himself 
having opened out so freely. 

24. Openup. (Up is added to Open in many 
of its senses, often merely with the effect of 
strengthening or giving emphasis, but esp. in the 
following.) a. ¢razs. To open to view, access, use, 
passage, or traffic (usually implying the removal of 
obstructions to sight or aecess); to lay open (a 
enestion previously untouched) ; to bring to light, 
disclose, raise and leave open or unsettled. 

1582-8 Hist. Fas, VI (1804) 180 To oppin up the meanes 
for the mair facill altcening to a gude peace. 1793 Monthly 
Rev, XI. 159 Vhe place which is first opened up. 1827 
CartvteGerut, Rout. W. 149 By Miracles and Similitades, 
a new world is opened ap. ¢1829 Corerioce in Sterdiug’s 
Ess. §& Lales (1848) 1. Life 23, 1. .detected two errors; one 
‘of them the phrase ofcn up a subject, which, | suppose, is 
an innovation of the sectarian pulpits. 1844 Miu. Zss. 
fol, Econ. 97 The views of political economy which his 
[Ricardo's] genius was the first to open up. 1851 Dixon IV. 
#enn i. (1872) 3 Opening up a new and tempting branch of 
trade, 1852 GLapstoxe Glean. (1879) 1V. 191 ‘This inquiry, 
however, opens up and detects the master fallacy. 1884 
Lines (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/2 Each turn of the road.. 
opened up new effects in the enchanting landscape. 1884 
Pall Mall G, 29 Aug. 11/2, He would begin by opening up, 
say, twenty-five acres his first year, clearing, draining, and 
es 1895 Mauch, Guard. 14 Oct. 5/6 The Isker 

Valley line, .will open up this country for the first time. 

b. zufr. To become open “to passage, view, 
enterprise, etc. (by the removal of obstructions). 

1857 Livincstone 7yaz. xx. 407 Avenues of wealth opening 
up so readily. od. Hoping a way will open up. 

IV. Phrases, Zo open a (or the) door to: see 
Door 3. + 70 open one’s cars, to give ear, listen 
willingly or attentively. Zo oper one's eyes, to take 
notice, regard, look; to stare with astonishment. 
To open a person's eyes, to cause him to sce, to make 
him aware of facts. 72 ofen one’s mouth, icv. in 
order to swallow or eat, or (also ovte’s lips) to 


speak ; sot to open one's lips, to be absolutely silent. 


Or 


’ 


141 


e1200 Trin, Coll. Hou.35 Hieopeneden his caren to luste | 


be defles lore, @ 1300 Cursor VW. 19941 Petre opend pan his 
muth..he said fete), a1340 Hampote Psalter xxi. 12 Pat 
oppynd on me paire month. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saintsi. (Petrus) 
705 In pat howre god hopnyt parewyn. 1393 Lancet. 2. 22, 
C. xu. 61 (Rawlinson MS.) For god is defnow a dayes and 
deyneth [see Darn v] his heres to opne. 1845 Brixxiow 
Lament, 20 He must open his mouthe agaynst Antchriste. 
rir Bupcern Spect. No. 77 26 Ike..thinks a great deal, 
but never opens his Mouth. 1712 Sven sAid. No. 427? 1 
Yoo ill-natur'd to open their Lips in Conversation. 1849 
Macavtay J/isé. Aug. ii, 1. 247 In the House of Lords 
he never opened his lips. 1874 Q. Aen CXXXVI. 153 
Already the eyes of her prelates..are being opened to the 
hollowness of the plea. 1879 Escort ngland 1, 360 The 
door is opened to a host of frauds. 

Ilence O-pened /f/. a., made open. 

14.. Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 364/35 Apertus, openyd. 21568 
in Bannatyne MS. (1879) 673/17 Wir hair wes lyk the 
oppynnit silk. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVI. 236/14... 
qnantity of this poison is dropped into an opened vein. 18: 7, 
Marrvat Dog-Ficnd ix, Nicer was foaming from the mouths 
of the opened bottles. 1859 F. A. Grireitns Artil, Van. 
(1862) go ‘The escort will he drawn up..with opened ranks. 
1889 Pall Mall G.t Jan. 4/3 In the present opencd-np con- 
dition of Central Africa. 

Openable (erpénid’l, a. 
Capable of being opened. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VI. 417 Lis worse than useless 
to leave box-doors openable from behind. 1882 Jace F ine 
Lect. Teach, 68 Mil pigeon-holes and covered spaces. -shouled 
be open or easily openable, | 

Open air, open-air. 

1. Orpen ai-r: The uncoutined atmosphere; hence, 
the unconfined space outside buildings, usually 
more or less exposed to the weather : cf. At 54.3 b. 

1526 Miler, Serf (W. de W. 1531) 2b, EHler naturall 
inclynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayre. 1653-1756 
[see Air sé, 3b}. 1659 Lovetace: Poems (1864) 177 Now he 
takes the open air, Drawes np his wings with tactick care. 
af Berwecey Jral. four ltaly 24 Jan., Wks, 1872 LV, 534 


[f. prec. + -apre.] 


A Jesuit preaching in the open air. 1851 Beck's Florist 148 
A leaf of the Victoria regia, said to be grown in the open air 
at Chelsea, ; ere é 

2. attrib, (usually ofen-air’.  Lxisting, carried 
on, performed in, or characteristic of the open air. 

1860 G. H. K. Mac. Tour. 143, 1 never heard a complete 
silence in the open-air world yet. 1864 Chanibers' Bk. of 
Days 10 Mar. 335 Open air Preaching ts sometimes heard 
from a great distance. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Unit. 
i. § 48.67 They have an oper-air look about them. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 297 The hygienic and dietetic 
arrangements and especially the open-air treatment. : 

Flence O-pen-ai'rish «., marked by open-air 
characteristics, so O:pen-aicrishness; O:pen- 
aitrism; O-pen-ai‘rness, open-ait quality, cool- 
ness and freshness. 

1881 Daily News 30 Aug. 52 Wholesome and abnost 
moral in their healthy downright tone and the breezy open- 
airishness of them. 1891 /6ic. 14 Oct. 5/1 A fastidious age 
«trying for all sorts of refinements of the art—for impres- 
sion, for ‘open airism’, for values, for good workmanship 
assuch, 1896 0. A'ez. July 201 The coolness and freshness, 
the open-airness of English life and art. 

O'pen-a:rse. Now dia. [In reference to the 
large open disk between the persistent calyx-lobes.] 
An old name of the Medlar, fruit and tree. 

¢1000 Everic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 137/36 Afespila, 
openars. ¢1386 Cuaccer Reeve’s Pret. 17,1 fare as dooth 
an Openers ; That ilke fruyt is ener leng the wers, Til it be 
roten in Mullok or in stree. c1g2g Loc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
646/29 Flee sorbus, opynharstre. 1544 Parr Bk Child. 
(1553) Uijb, Take the kernels vr stones that are founde in 
the fruite, called openers. 1663 Kinticrew /'arson's Wedd. 
Wii. in Hazl Dodsley X1V. "414 As useless as open-arses 
gathered green. 1877 NL IV. Linc. Gloss., O, Sfenarses, 
medlars, 1886 Exwortuy W. Somerset W'ord-bh, Open- 
ass,.the common and usual name among the working class, 

O-pen-beak. = next. 

1838 Penny Cyel. X11. 165/1 The open-beak, Bee-ourert 
{Anastomus of Hiliger), 

O'pen-bill. A bird of the genus Anastontus, 
allied to the Stork, found in Africa and Asia; so 
called becanse the mandibles of its bill when shut 
are in contact only at the ends, leaving an open 
space in the middle. 

31837 Swainson Nad. list. Birds 11.174 The tufted umbre 

- is ohvionsly allied to the open-bills (4masfonmns, M1.) 
a, singular form, remarkable for a thick and very powerfu 
bill gaping in the middle. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds sv. 

O-pen-brea‘sted, ¢. 

1. Having the breast exposed. Of a garment: 
Not covering the breast or bosom. 

1599 Marston Sco. Millante 1. vii. 203 Mean’st thou him 
that walks ali open brested? 1666 Preys Diary 20 June, 
A thin silke waistcoate .. open-breasted. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 95 # 1,1 could scarce keep him this Morning 
from going out open-breasted. 1829 Lytton Deveres iv. v. 
103, Even in igen one could not go open-breasted in those 
regions of cold and catarrh, 

+2. Not concealing thoughts or feelings, frank. 

@1616 Breaum. & Fe. Cust. Country v. iii, Thou art his 
friend..And therefore I'le be open breasted to thee. 1650 
R. Staeviton Strada's Low C. iWarres ut. 67 Count 
Egmont a blunt souldier, open-breasted in his iva and 
hatred. 

Open door. 

1. A door standing open to give aecess or ad- 
mission; hence used fv. to typify free admission 
or access, freedom of admission. < 

1526 Tinoaur Nev. iii. 8 Beholde I have set before the an 
open doore and no man can shutt hit. 1865 Lowkut Ode 


OPEN FIELD. 


flarvard Comment. xi, She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind. 

b. /uternat, Politics. Admission to a country, 
esp. for purposes of commercial intercourse, open 
to aj] upon equal terms. Used esp. in 1898- with 
reference to Chinese ports. 

1856 Ferson Ang. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) I. 134 
England keeps open doors, as a trading country nist, to ail 
Inuions, 1898 Sir M. Hickrs Bracu sf. Steausea 17 Jan., 
H we wanted to keep open doors for our commerce... we 
must be prepared in savage countries to incur territorial 
responsilulities. [/dy¢.,[> to China] The Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost,.. that that door 
should not be shut.] 1898 Daily News 25 Jan. 4/7 Why 
should Russia object to the policy of the open coor which 
has heen proclaimed. .as the essence of British policy? 1898 
Vines 1 Mar. 9/3 The incidents which suggest doubts as 
to the adoption of the policy of the open door by our rivals 
in the Far East, 1898 Sin FE. Monson $f. 6 Dee, Methough 
We cannot insist upon that ‘open door ‘which has latterly 
become a household word in our mouths. 

attrié, 1898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXIL 4 33/1 Copera. 
tion between this republic and Great Uritain as to the 
furtherance of the open door policy. — 1900 Datly News 
22 Oct. 5/3 Both Governments azi¢e in maintaining the 
open door principle in all regions where they ean exert any 
influence. 

2. Se. Law, Letlers of oper doors: see quets. 

[1693 Saste Just, Law Scot. i. xbvit, § go Letters for 
making patent Doors, when Parties keep themselves or their 
Goods within focked Dyors, and do not give access theret: » 
for exeenting of Caption or Poynding.] 1861 W. Benn 
Dict. Law Scot. sv. 1 etters of Open Doors. authorise the 
messenger to break open the doors of those places in which 
the goods of the debtor are lodged, 

3. attrth, (O:fen-door © Done with open doors, 
public. 

1899 Westar. Gag Aus. 2/2 The open-door proceedings 
awe hardly less puzzling. 

Ilence O:pen-doo'red w., having the door open, 
hence, ready to take in or receive; keeping open 
house, hospitable. 

1839 Daey festus ix. (1852 07 The open doored collages 
and blazing hearth, 1842 Ser UL. ‘Tavior Aadwin the Fair 
tv. i, (D.), Some, Whose ears are open-doored ta phantoms. 
859 ‘Tinxyson Aufd 302 A house Once rich, now poor, 
hut ever open-door'd. 

Opener (6«p’na1). [f. Oren v, + -ER 1] 

1. One who or that which opens, in the senses of 
the verb. 

1548 Upaun Evasm. Par, Pref. 11 Av opener and teller of 
the tructh, aigss Riviey Aries Declan, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 2g An opener of high mysteries in Scripture. 1537 
RK. Henpurey tr. St. Ambrose 1.1 An opener of the way 
to obtaine blessednesse, 1732 Berwenny Aleipin ve $17 
Divers to the bottom of things, fair inquirers, and openers 
of eyes, 1872 A. J. Gorvon fa Crist iti, (1889) 55 Opener 
of the prison doors to them that are hound.” 1883 /az 
Lines 27 Oct. 434/2 The opencr having replied, the question 
was put, and carricd in the affirmative. 

+b. An opening medicine, an aperient. Os. 

1610 Markuas Wasterf. ou. clxxiii, gor Iny is a great 
drawer, and opener. 1626 Tiacon Sy/ra $555 It is also an 
excellent Opener for the Liver. 1787 Wirnerinc rit. 
flants (ed. 2) 1. 320 A gentle opener and promotes per- 
spiration. 

2. A machine for opening or loosening the 
tussocks of cotton as it comes from the bales and 


separating dust and other impurities. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1H. 965 Perhaps the most common 
description of Opener in use is known as the Scutcher, 1890 
G. B. Suaw #aé, Ess. Soctatism 72 A machine called av 
opener, hy which 15,000 Ibs. of cotton can be opened in 56 
hours, 1895 Oracle Encycf. M1. 189/2 Fram the willow the 
[cotton] fibres pass to the opener or scutching machine. 

Open-eyed (sp'n aid), a. : 

1. Having the eyes open; awake, vigilant, 

1601 Hounaxn Pémny 1. 27 Whosoever is smitten [by 
lightning] sleeping, is found open eied. 1610 Suars. 71). 
1. i. 301 While you here do snoaring lie, Open-ey'd Con. 
spiracie His time doth take. 1883 F. M. Prarp Contradict. 
xi, Gina was all open-eyed amavement. 1886 Ruskin /'rete- 
rita 1. x. 338 A... just open-eyed puppy, disconsolate at the 
existence of the moon. 

b. Done with the eyes open. 

1876 Gro, Extot Dan, Der. liv, An open-eyed dreain that 
the world bas done with sorrow, 1892 Esuty, Law.ess 
Grania \. iii, 17 His comfortable perch and open-eyed after- 
noon snooze. : 

2. TWaving the mental ‘eyes’ or perceptive 
powers open. 

1648 Be. Hau Sed, 74. § 12 A Christian..can be, at once, 
open-eyed to nature and blind to lust. 1873 Sysioxps Grd 
Poets 1. 25 ‘The result of open-eyed wisdom. 1888 Wrstco1t 
Vte. Cross 6 The soul openeyed to all the facts of the world. 

Hence Openey‘edly adv., with open eyes. 

1894 F. 1. Patorave in Frauds, (1899) 246 He fA. P. 
Stanley], perhaps open-eyed-ly,.. backs men he only balf or 
not at all agreed with, from pure charity. 


Open field. An unenclosed field; undivided 


' arable land. Chiefly a¢érié. in open-field system, 


a system by which the arable land of a village was 


* planned out into a number of unenclosed portions 


ot strips and distributed among the villagers. 

1780 A. Younc Tour frel, 130 The mischiefs of our open 
field system in england. 1808 Forsv1n Beauties Scott, V. 
220 land inclosed and subdivided is reckoned worth from a 
fourth to one-half more rent than in nn opencfield state. 
1884 Secsoum Hag. Vill. Contnt. (ed. 3) i. 7 The most..im- 
portant feature of the open field system ., is the fact that... 
the several holdings were made up of a multitude of strips 
scattered about on all sides of the township. /éfd. 8 Under 


OPEN-HAIR. 


the English system the open fields were the common fields 
—the arable land—of a. village community or townsbi 
under a manorial lordship. 1900 Jenks Mist. Politics vi. 
(ed. 2) so There were practically no hedges in the medieval 
village. ‘The arable land of the village lay in great open 
fields, many hundreds of acres in extent. 


+Open-hai:r, «¢. Obs. rare". With hair 
uncovered, bareheaded. Cf. OPEN a. 5. 


e1380 Sir Ferumé. 1943 Al open-her, & eke oungerte.. 
Wyp a rop aboute py nekke. 

O-pen-ha'nded, ¢. [Parasynthelic f. oper 
hand: see OPEN a. 22 b.J Zr. Having an open hand. 

a. Free in giving, liberal, generons, bountiful. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster ut. i, 1s he open-handed ? bounti- 
ful? 1632 Massincer City Afadane., iii, Let me yield my 
reasons why Lam No opener-handed to him. 1705 STAn- 
nore Paraphr. V1. 409 The Liberality of the Wealthiest 
and most n-handed Man. 1863 A, Bromrinen fens. 
BA. Blomfield UW. ix, 204 Ue did it with an open-handed 
generosity. 1882 Miss Braopon Aft. Koyad I. i. 17 He 
was open-handed, and had no petty vices. 

tb. Ready to receive gifts. Oés. 

1701 De For Truedorn fing. 1. 325 So open-handed 
England, ‘tis believ'd, Has all the Gleanings of the World 
receiv'd. 1785 Truster Mod. Times W1.14 Diddy, always 
open-handed, more ready to receive, than people to give. 

Ilence O-penha‘ndedly adv.,O: penha'ndedness. 

1873 I. Wattace Farr God v. iv. 281 He struck open. 
handedly at the page, but with such good-will [etc.]. 1628 
Jackson Creed xi. xiv. § 2 Mercy, bounty, and openhanded- 
nessto the poor. 1844 J. T. HEwLett Parsons & H7.i, They 
‘ppreciate the open-handedness that keeps him poor. 

+ O-pen-hea:d, @. and anv. Obs. [See OPEN a. 
22: ct. barchead, bareback, barefoot, etc.) = next. 

aiz2zg Aucr. R. 424 No mon ne i-seo ham unweawed, ne 
open heaued. 1297 R. Gove. (Rolls) 6967 Pe king ligginge 
hii founde Wepinde & ope hened [zv.7r. open heued, open- 
hefd, openhede). c1g00 Chron, Lng. Ixxxv. in Herrig 
drchiv LIV, 23 Key and Bedewere.. founde a wedowe 
oppin hede sitting by syde a tombe. ?¢ 1913 in Fbrce 15th 
Gan Chron, (Camden) 110 He shall be open hede, and shall 
bere yt swerd of y® esquire y* poynt downwarde. 

+O'pen-hea‘ded, @. and adv. Obs. [Parasyn- 
thetic f. ofen-head: sce OVEN a. 22b.] With head 
tncovered, bare-headed. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer MH ive’s Prod. 645 Open-heueded [so /feng- 
wrt WS.; Corp. openhede, //arZ. open heedid] he hir say 
Lokynge ott at his dore vpon a day. 14.. Stege Ferns. 
(E. E. 1. S.) 19/346 V bidde hem be bonn, .. ‘To morow or 
vndren open-heded alle, Vp her zates to 3elde, with 3erdes 
anhande. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixxvi.61 Ladyes open 
heded come byfore kyng Arthur and cryed hym mercy. 


O'pen-hea'rted, ¢. [Parasynthetic f. open 
heart; see OPEN a. 22 b.] 
1. Disposed to communicate thoughts or feelings ; 


not reserved, frank. 

1611 Cotcr., Koud,..free, blunt, plaine, open-hearted, 
sincere. 1653 WALTON Augéer i. 3, ii will be as free and 
open-hearted as discretion will warrant me to be with a 
stranger. 170: De Foe 7rve-bern Fug. u. 21 They're so 
open-hearted, yon may know their own most secret Thoughts, 
and others too, 1864 Pusey Lect, Danieé vi. 370 ‘heir 
chiefs, in their openhearted character, fell into snares, 

2. Accessible to noble emotions, especially those 
of gencrosity or pity; full of kindly feeling. 

21617 Hierox Wes, 1.27 There be .. few that are open- 
hearted and handed to releene. 1680 Hickerinere Aleroz 
26 Neither make open hearted nor open handed their close- 
fisted Disciples. 1768-7q Tuckra Lf. Nat. (1834) 1. 257 
The generous open hearted man sees a thousand bright 
spots in the prospect around him. 1855 Kinestey //erocs 
Pref, 13 He loves to see men and children open-hearted, and 
willing to be taught. Fe 

Hence O-penhea‘rtedly adv., O:penhea'rted- 

ness. 
- 3611 Corer., Vivre a la Carlonae. .to dealeopen-heartedly. 
fbid., Honnesteté, (reedome of nature, open-heartednesse, a 
noble disposition. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 1. 260 
Craft, cunning, and artifice stand opposed to fair dealing, 
sincerity, and open-heartedness. 1883-4 J. G. Butter Aible- 
Work 11. 118 That open-heartedness that searches, and 
ponders, and receives God's word. 


Opening (4«pnin, dwp’nin), 20/56. [f. OPEN z. 
+ -1nG 1] 

1. The action of the verb OPEN in various senses; 
making free of passage, drawing apart, unclosing, 
unfolding, uncovering, disclosing to the view, ctc. 


Also with adv. as or, out, opening up. 

1175 Land. Hon 49 Purh heorte bireusunke purh mudes 
openunge. @xr2ag Aucr. K. 60 pu schalt 3elden pet best vor 
pe pultes openunge. ¢ 1380 Wrveur Sev. Sel. Wks. 11. 8 

1 openyng of hevene gatis. 31486 Naval Ace. Alen. Vil 
(1896) 13 The.. openyng and newe leying of old Ropes. 
3530 ‘Ttnpate Aus. Afore Wks. 252/1 If stories be true, 
wemen have pre sence the openyng of y* new ‘T'esta- 
ment. 1543 Bate Course Rom. Fox utlep., A dysclosynge 
or openynge of the manne of synne. 2611 Brace Travs/. 
Pas fit pertaine..to the opening and clearing of the 
word of God. 1706 Pritties, Opening of Trenckes,. the 
first breaking of Ground made by the Besiegers, in order 
to carry their Approaches to the place besieged. 1732 
Berrerey Adciphr. v. § 1 We heard a confused noise of the 
et palais of hounds, the winding of horns, and the roaring 
of country squires. 1850 CLoven Dipsychus u. v.43 A 
painful opening ont Of paths for ampler virtue. 1887 Specta- 
tor 4 June 7590/1 The opening-up of a market almost as great 
as India itself. 

b. An action of the bowels. 

1999 M. Unnerwoon Treat. Dis. Childr. U1. 192 They 
should..not (be] suffered to play until they have had an 
Opening, P - 

2. A vacant space belween portions of solid 


/ 
| 


| 


142 


matter ; a gap, hole, or passage; an aperture. 
focal use: = OPEN sb. 1 b. 

_ @3225 Ancr. R. 276 Mon, pi flesch, hwat frut bered hit, 
in all his openunges? 1382 Wycur Aimox iv. 3 By opnyngis 
3e_shuln go ont. 1398 I'revisa Barth. De 2. RK. xvi. 
(MS. Bodl.)If. 240/1 Pe openynge of be owle[ize]is meche: and 
be openynge of be Egle ize is litel. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Siondis Eromena 51 A.. hood which covers the face, saving 
the eyes; for whose use there is an opening. 31725 De For 
Voy. sound World (1840) 261 Climbing up the rocks in the 
opening on the right hand. 1769 Fa.coxer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Opening, a passage, or streight, between two adjacent 
coasts or islands. 31774 Gotnsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. 159 
The blood .. goes throngh the heart, by an opening called 
the foramen ovale. 1858 Laavner /fand-bk, Nat. Phil., 
flydvost., ete. 141 This lateral circular opening is surrounded 
by a horizontal wheel. 

b. A bay, gulf or other more or less wide 
indentation of the land, 

1719 De For Crusoe 1, iv, Entering that opening of the 
sea. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1.440 Full in the openings of the 
spacious main It [a vessel] rides. x H. Huster tr. 
St Dierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1.159 These bays, or open- 
ings, are formed in the ice, Perey Wy the influence of the 
Nearest adjacent lands. F 

e. The width of an arch between its pillars. 

1739 Laprtve Short Ace. Piers Westu. Bridge 44 The 
lower an Arch is, in proportion to its Opening. 1881 Ray- 
Monn Afintug Gloss., Openings, the parts of coal mines 
between the pillars, or the pillars and ribs. 

3. U.S. A tract of ground over which trees are 
wanting or thinly scattered in comparison with ad- 
joining forest tracts. Cf. oak-ofening in Oak sé. 8. 

1704 Providence R. f. Records (1 893) IV. 178 On the south 
side of the place in the swamp..which is called the first open- 
ing. 1745 P. Tuomas Yrad. Anson's Vay. 35 ills. covered 
with .. Groves of Trees, interspersed with many Openings 
and ever-green Valleys. 1824 Lonor. Aprid Day iv, ‘The 
forest openings. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer, Ser, 1. 11. 46 
‘The term used here to distingnish this variety of timber 
land from the impervious woods is oak openings. 1851 
Mayse Reto Scaip Hunt. xxxii, We debouched through 
the mountain pass into a country of ‘openings’. | 

4. Tbe action of beginning, starting or setting on 
foot ; the first steps or commencement; the part, 
act, words, etc., with which anything opens; the 
inittal steps or stage in a corse of action. 

171z Apptson Spect. No, 412 73 In the opening of the 
Spring. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v1. iv, She came running 
into Cecilia‘’s room, saying she had very good news for her, 
‘A charming opening!’ cried Cecilia, ‘pray tell it_ me.‘ 
1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & IW rit. (1832) 1. 306 
At the opening of the States-General. 1 Macaulay 
flist. Lag. iv. 1. 509 The days which ..preceded the opening 
of thesession. 1887 Grove’s Dict, Alus. 1V. 415 The opening 
of the opera was originally intended to be quite different 
from what it is now. J/od. The King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament. 

b. spec. The statement of the case made by 
counsel to a court of law preliminary to adducing 
evidence, 

1660 Trial Regic. 77 (We] cannot hear you to speak that 
upon gone opening which is treason, 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 132 Lord Chief Justice Eyre said, it was manifest 
from the opening, that it was intended to be insisted on, 
that.. Sir T. C. lost his old estate, 1882 sen 30 Apr. 
573 Like the opening of an advocate who has not mastered 
his brief. 

e. The introduclory or burlesque part of a 


pantomime preceding the harlequinade. 

The two portions of the pantomime were not separated 
before the year 1800. 

3838 Mew. Grimaldi 11. xxii, He played Fribble in the 
opening, and afterwards the Lover. 1859 Juste. Lond, 
News eae 34/1 The introduction or opening, which, but 
for the comic masks, differs little from the burlesque or 
extravaganza, 

d. ness. A mode of beginning a game; sec. 
a definite sequence of moves for the purpose of 
establishing a line of defence or attack. _ 

1935 Bertin Chess iv, Particular instruetions.. how the 
player may make the proper openings, to attack, or defend. 
1871 M. Coxtins A/rg. & Alerch. 1. iv. 120 She re 
membered it was an evening for chess, and wondered what 
opening Miss Griffin would choose. 1889 Chantders’ Encycd, 
166 All openings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors. 

5. An opportunity; a circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances which offers a chance of 
advantage, success or gratification; a vacant place 
in connexion with any business or professton, 


which admits of being occupicd. 

1793 Buane Lett, to Sir G. Elliot Corr. 1844 1V. 153 Here 
is an opening which, if neglected by onr government,..they' 
will one day sorely repent. 1855 Fitzy. Srepues in Camér. 
Ess.178 She might have made him miss one or two openings 
in life. 1889 Resxis Preterita V1. ii. 69 D'Israeli saw his 
opening in an instant. 1898 Yiwes 17 Oct., In his early 

years of promise in the tennis court L— relied mainly on 
fis wonderful return, his accuracy for the openings, and his 
activity. P 

6. Comé. O:pening-machi:ne, any machine for 
opening; spec. = OPENER 2. 

Tee Kuicut Dict. deck. 1561/2. 

Opening (6pniy, cp'nin), A9/. a. 
+ -Inc 2.) That opens, 

1, That renders open; sfec. that opens the 
bowels or other bodily passages ; aperient. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, Rov. ixx. (MS, Bodl.) If, 74/2 
Openyng medicyn.. openeth weyes that bep stopped and 
nate pynne huinours pat be cleyinye ikke. 16z0 Vesner 
Via Recta vi. 94 Vinegar that is made of Whitewine, is 


Tn 


[E. as prec. 


| he did openly professe. 


| 


OPEN -MOUTHED. 


more opening, and that which is made of Claret, more 
binding. 1727 Braptey Fan. Dict. s.v. Admond, Bitter- 
Aimonds are of an opening and detersive nature. 1804 
Asrrnetuy Surg. Obs. 192 She took some gentle opening 
medicine. , 

b. ‘That opens, or forms the commencement of, 
a discourse, entertatnament, or proceeding ; initial ; 
introductory. (Tbe opposite of Crosine Afi. a. b.) 

x851 Wittmort Picas. Lil, iv. (1857) 15 It contained the 
aed letter of Junins. 1882 Darly Ted. 4 May, It was 
the cpening day of the exhibition. Jed. His opening 
rematks were eagerly listened to. The opening event was 
won by the Dark Blues. 

2. That becomes open; unclosing, unfolding, 
expanding, widening out, developing, beginning, 
giving tongue, etc.: see the verb. 

1637 Mitton Lycidas 26 The opening eyelids of the morn. 
1667 — 2. £. x1, 277 From the first op'ning bud. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. 1. i, 108 Watchful they stood expecting 
op'ning day. 1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 ‘The Ball, close 
cushion’d, slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, a 
Con. 1805 Z. Atinutt Navig. Thames 23 A Plan of an 
opening Weir across the Thames, 1810 Scott Lady of /.. 
1. iti, Velled on the view the opening pack. An hundred 
dogs bayed deep and strong. 1872 W. R. Gree Enigmas 
L.tfev. (1882) 184 ‘To the opening mind .. it [Life] seems like 
a delicious feast. 

3. Comb., as Opening-bit, a tapering tool for 
widening an aperture; a broach or reamer. 

1875 Kniont Dict. Mech. 1561. 

+O-penly, a. Oés. [f. Oreyx a.t+-ty1.] Open 
to sight, manifest, public. ss 

crogo Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiileker 343/28 A puplicis, 
openlecum. f4fd. 466/4 Puplica, openlecre. ¢1200 Trin, 
Cott élout. § Ure lonerd ihesu cristes openliche tocume. 
€ 1200 Orin 2909 Peer purth he 3aff guw, ewedd follc, Full 
opennlike bisne.” aires Ancr. R. 426 Pauh be ancre on 
lire meidenes vor openliche gultes legge penitence. 

Openly (4p'nli), adv. [f. Oren a. + -L¥2.] 
In an open manner. " 

2. Without concealment; so that all may see, 
hear, or take cognizance; in public; publicly. 

g71 Blickd. Hlont. 193 Hie openlice pat Zesetton. cr020 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 55 He si gepread openlice to- 
foran eallum, ¢ 1200 Orstn 13630 Opennliz biforenn man, 
41300 Cursor AL. 175 lesu crist .. openlik |v.rr. opinli, 
openly) bigan to preche. 1375 Barsovan Sruce xt. 633 The 
Erll of murreff oppynly Takis playne feld with his menghe. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Aug. ccxxi. 213 He opened the letter 
..and red it openly word by word. 1549 Compl, Scot. xv. 
133 [We] dar neuyr pray appynly to send sic vengeance on 
ane euil prince. 13597 Suaks. 2 //en. IV, ww. ii. 76 My lone 
to ye, Shall shew it selfe more openly hereafter. 1774 
Gotuosm. Mai. ist. (1776) TV. 69 The dog. openly declares 
his alacrity to pursue them. 1856 Frovor A/1s¢. Lng. (1858) 
1. ii. 158 ‘The words had been repeated to Wolsey, who 
mentioned them openly at his table. 1885 Spectator 30 May 
714/2 The lady... flirts openly and unblushingly. 

+b. By people generally, commonly, publicly. 

1154 O. £, Chron, an. 1137 § 5 Hi saden openlice dat 
christ slep & his halechen. 1473 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 83/1 
in the paryssh of Seynt Michell, openly called Pater noster 
chirch, otherwise called Weritynton college. a1s48 Hatt 
Chron., dlen. Vi 149 Wt was openly knowen, that the French 
kyng, was ready..to make open warre. ‘ 

2: Without concealment of thought or feeling ; 
without reserve; frankly, unreservedly. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 531 Par-for lob bus openly sayse ; 
Flomo, natus de muliere (etc), ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints iit 
(Aadreas) 241 He bad pbame opynly bat pai suid hold bar 
way in hy. a 1948 Hare Chron, fen, 1lFf 249b, Who 
should seme secretly to wyll more, than in the comniission 
1828 Scorr F. AL. Perth vii, 
1 shee among neighbours and friends, and therefore I speak 
openly. Y 

+3. Ina way easy to see or understand; evidently, 
manifestly ; clearly, plainly. Ods. 

¢ 888 K. Aurrep Aoeth, xix, Cato, se waes eac Romana 
heretoza, se was openlice upwita. ¢c1200 Oxon Pref. 55 
Piss iss to seggenn opennliz Pe Laferrd Cristess Karrte. 
aizrg Aner. X. 8 \war he ifinde in holi write religion 
openlnker descriued & isuteled ben in sein Tames canoniel 
epistle? 1340 Ayend. 73 Ine hevene pos sselt yzy openliche 
hon uirtnes and gnode dedes byep hegliche yolde. ¢ 1400 
Mausnev. (Roxb.) xxx. 135 Pare er fewles also spekand of 
paire awen kynde; and pai will bails men .. spekand als 
openly as pai ware men. 1484 Caxtox Madbles of sop v. 
xiii, He that can or shalle proue more open that he hath 
the most e, 1682 Norris /ficrocles Pref. 34 Many 
things might have been deliver'd more openly and clearly. 

+4. In an open, not closed, state or condition ; 


so as to admit of entrance or passage. Oés. 

241366 Cuaccer Row, Rose soz If that the passage 
opunly Hadde be unto me free. 1387-8 T,Usk Fest. Love 
Prot. (Skeat) 1. 1 Men..that, with eeres openly sprad.. 
swalowen the delicionsnesse of iestes and of ryme. 

+5. With wide spaces or interstices. Obs. rare. 

¢1790 Imisox Sch, Arf 11. 48 For your first practice, copy 
such prints as are openly shaded. 

+O-pen-mouth,«. Oés. [OreNa. 22.] =next. 

1692 R. L'Estaance Josephus, Antig. vi. iv. (1733) 134 
They went presently Open-Month to the Father, .. with 
a grievous complaint against his Sons, 1786 O’Krere in 
Roxb. Ball, (1887) V1. 383 On Effingham’s squadron, though 
all in abreast, Like open-mouth curs they came bowling. 

Open-monthed (p’nmau’dd),¢. _ []’ara- 
synthetic f. oper mouth: see OPEN a. 22 b.] 

1. Having the mouth open; having an open 


mouth; hence rapacions, in full cry, etc. 

€1532 Du Wes /ntrod. fr. in Palsgr, 899 Ve shal pronounce 
your @ as wyde open-nouthed as ye can. 1709 StreLe 
Tatler No, 62 & 2 A fine open-mouthed Dog. 1801 Strutr 
Sports & fast, ui, iv, 182 Hounds running at them open- 


OPEN-MOUTHEDNESS, 


mouthed, x900 Westin. Gas, 28 Aug. 2/3 An open-mouthed 
army, like zn open-mouthed individual, does not strike one 
as searet intelligent. is 

. Of a vessel orthe like: Having a wide mouth. 

1660 Bove Vew Exp. Phys. Afech. xxii. 177 The open- 
mouth'd Glass was by this means almost replenished. 1830 
R. Knox Séclara’s Anat. 186 Each molecule of the organs 
is ina manner placed between two open-mouthed vessels. 

2. Gaping, as with astonishment or surprise. 

1§93 Drayton Pastorals v. Poems (1810) 437/1 This fond 
genulity, Whereon the fool world open-mouthed gazes, 1786 
in Beckford's Vathek (883) 118 The poor peasants, .remained 
open-mouthed with surprise. 1840 Dickens O17 C. Shop xiii, 
Mr. Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 1870 Morais Larthly Par. WE ww. 56 Vet did the 
shipmen stay their speech And open-mouthed upon her stare, 

3. With mouth open to speak; speaking freely, 
clamorous, vociferous. 

1599 Massinorr, etc, Ofd Lawv. i, Justice, indeed, Should 
ever be close-eared, and open-mouthed. «160z W. Perkins 
Cases Conse, (1619) 367 What is that makes men to be open 
mouthed in declaring and censuring our faults? 1802 
Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IVE. goo Officers who are active or 
open-mouthed against the government. 1849 MacauLay 
flist, Eng. viii. U1. 367 Zulestein .. found all the people 
whom he met ope ears about the infamous fraud just 
committed by the Jesuits. 

Hence O:pen-mon‘thedness. 

1882-3 Scuarr Lucyel. Relig. Knowl. 1.973 He confessed, 
with his usual incurable open-mouthedness. 

Openness (ép'nnés). [f Oren a. + -Ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being open; un- 
closed, unenelosed, uneovered, unsheltered, or 
unobstructed condition ; exposedness, ete. 

1s30 Patscr. 249/2 Opynnesse,ovnerture. 1977 HARrison 
England 1. x. in Holinshed I. 26/2 There is paling to be 
discommended in this ryner, hut the openesse thereof 
.eto the weather. 1s6ro Heatry St. Aug. Citie of God 
xv. iv. (1620) 507 Mans opennesse to adnersity. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ii, 309 Aided hy the openness of the woods. 
i Newte Tour Eng. & Seot. 239 ‘Vhe openness of the 
fields makes this improvement impracticable or unprofitable, 
1876 Stawwer & Haarett Dict. Alus. Terms sv. Notation, 
Ut was also changed to Do for the sake of the openness of 
the vowel, - 

b. The condition of being open to impressions 


or ideas, 

1671 J. Buenveat Fraud. in Friends’ Library xi. 144, found 
# great openness in the country [Virginia], and had several 
blessed meetings. 187 Morrev Compromise (1886) 41 
{That] which..clogs their intellectual energy and mental 
openness. ‘ . 

2. Absence of dissimulation, secrecy, or reserve ; 
frankness, candour, sincerity. 

s6tx SHaks. Cyd. 1. vi, 88 Deliver with more opennesse 
your answeres To my demands, t7rt Apotson Sfect. 
No, t19 » 2 An unconstrained Carriage, and a certain 
Openness of Behaviour, are the Height of Good-breeding. 
1796 Morse Aner. Geog, 1. }Chicasaws] have an open- 
ness in their countenances and behaviour, uncommon among 
savages. 1828 D'Israeit Cias. #, 1. xi 308 There is an 
apparent openness in the speech, which gives a favourable 
idea of the man. 1875 Jowetr Plazo (ed, 2) 1. 115 He con- 
siders ba to be the best policy. 

3. Of weather: Absence of frost; + freedom from 


clond, clearness (0és.). 

1611 CotGr., Serenité, serenitie, cleerenesse,. .calmenesse, 
or opennesse of weather. 1856 Kane Arct. Axpl. l. iv. 42 
The known openness of the season of 1852 and the probable 
mildness of the following winter. 188% Gd. IVords Apr. 
252 ‘I'he openness of the weather during the past winter. 

Open sesame (é«p'n se'simz). Also 9 open 
sesamum. [SeeSESAME.] The magie words by 
which, in the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, the door of the robbers’ eave was made 
to fly open; hence, any marvellons or irresistible 
means of securing immediate admission. 

[3793 4rad. Nes, IV. 125 [Ali Baba] went among the 
shrubs, and perceiving the door, he said, Open Sesame; and 
the door flew wide open.) 1826 Scorr Drary 14 Sept. in 
Lockhart, & laudatory copy of French verses sent up the 
evening before hy way of Open Sesamum, J suppose. a 1837 
Mrs. Markuam (Vist. France xxxiii. (1855) 416 She tricd 
that universal key, that ofen sesame,a bribe. 1882 Mrs. 
Ouipnant Lit, fist. Eng, 1. 185 Genius was understood, 


and poetry a sort of ‘ open Sesame’ to every noble door, 
+ O-pen-tail. O6s. rare—'. A light, indelicate, 


or nnehaste woman. 

@1618 Davies Scourge of Folly xxiii. (1878) 10 Kate still 
“exclaimes against great medlers, A busie-body hardly she 
abides..1 muse her stomacke now so much shonlde faile ‘I’o 
loath a medlar, being an open-taile. 

+O-pen-ti:de. Os. = next. 

3440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 472 This 
potage may be made in Lenten, and also in opentyde, on 
this same manere, withouten eyren, /4i:., Appeluns for 
a Lorde, in pre a17oo Kensett in A/S. Lausd. 1033 
(Haltiwell) The time between Bae eny and Ash-Wednes- 
day, wherein marriages were publicly solemnized, was on 
that account formerly called epfen-tide ; but now in Oxford. 
shire and several other parts, the time after harvest, while 
the common fields are free and open to all manner of stock, 
is called open-tide, 1744 Jacos Lave Dict., Open-tide, i.e 
when Corn is carried out of the Common Fiel Se 

Open time. The time during which any- 
thing specified is open: sfec. ta. The time 
after harvest when cattle might be tarned into the 
open fields, +b. The time out of Lent when no 
fast is imposed, e. That which is not close-time 
for fish, etc. 

(1293 Notit. ann. 21 Edw. # Glouc. rot. 14 in Abbrev, 
Plactt, 232 Habeant communiam pastura: per omnes terras 
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{ suas in Shenington Tempore Aperto et post fena et blada 


collecta.] 1483 Rolls of Parit. V1. 257/1 Aswell in opyn 
tyme called Averes tyihe, as all othertymes. 1523 Fiizuere. 
Surv. 6b, If their commen feldes lye toguyder vnclosed in 
opyn tyme whan harnest is in. @ 1ga9 SkeLTON Col, Clowte 
861 Their dewtyes.. That they onght by the lawe..In open 
tyme and in Lent, 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. +. iii, (1636) 
150 ‘They fast not upon Saturdaies in open time but onely 
Wensdaies and Fridaies. 

O-pen-wo:rk. ([Sce Orey a. 7.] 

1. Any kind of work so made or constructed as 
to show openings or interstices in its substance, 
as in open-work of iron or other metal; esf, such 
work in knitting, netting, lace, embroidery, or the 
like, introduced for ornament in any textile fabric, 

1847 ‘Fennvson Pofuc. wv. 185 Betwixt were valves Of 
open-work, 1863 HawtHornk Our Old Aone 77 ‘There is 
an iron gate, through the rusty open-work of which you see 
a grassy lawn. 1872 J. 1. Ixcranam Pilar of Fire 68 The 
chariot was gorgeously decorated at the sides with orna- 
ments of light open-work. 1894 Datly News 10 Sept. 6/5 
On the bodice a saddle-shaped yoke repeated the openwork 
with its warm red lining, 

altr(é, 1812-16 J. Ssitn Panoraina Se. §& Art 1. 160 
‘The whole interior is one series of open-work panels laid 
on the Norman wark. 1890 arly ews 24 Mar. 6/1 Open- 
work stockings will be the only wear when the weather gets 
a little warmer, 

2. Afining. Vixcavation open to the surface. 

1881 Ravmono Jining Gloss., Open-work, a quarry or 
open cut, 

So O:pen-wo:rked a., O‘pen-wo:rking s/, 

1835 Court Alay. VI. p. xili/2 White open-worked silk 
gloves. 1836-9 Dickens $4. fos, Characters iv, Down came 
J'mima herself soon afterwards in..Denmark satin shoes, 
and open-worked stockings. 1886 Burion Arad. Nes. 
f. 75 Open-worked tarts and fritters scented with musk. 
1896 Westen. Gas. 25 June 3/2 The bolero of embroidered 
lawn very much openworked. 1844 G. Dovp Ye.rti/e 
Manuf, vii. 225 The working ronnd of the outline (of lace] 
is called ‘running’, while the filling up of the interior 
parts is termed either ‘fining ‘ or ‘ open-working’, 


Openyoun, obs. form of Opinion. 
Opera (p'péra). [a. It. ofera, a. L. opera labour, 


pains, exertion, a work produced, f. opis, ofer- 
work; ef. F. ofdra (isthe. in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. A dramatic performance ia which music forms 
an essential part, consisting of recitatives, arias, 
and choruses, with orchestral accompaniment and 
scenery; also, a dramatic or musical eomposition 
iatended for such performance, a libretto or score. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 19 Nov, It is the work of Bernini,.. 
who, a little before my coming to the citty [Rome], gave a 
publiq Opera [for so they call shews of that kind) wherein he 

inted the scenes[etc.], 1656 Biount Glossogr., Ofera..tn 
taly it signifies a Tragedy, ‘'ragi-Comedy, Comedy or 
Pastoral, which (being the studied work of a Poet) is not 
acted after the vulgar manner, but performed by Voyces in 
that way, which the Italians term Aeeifadive, being likewise 
adorned with Scenes by Perspective, and extraordinary 
advantages by Musick. 1659 Evetyn Diary 5 May, lL went 
to visite iny brother in London, and next day to sce a new 
Opera, after the Italian way, in recitative music and sceanes, 
much inferior to the Italian composure and magnificence. 
1668 Preys Diary 2 July, Went to Sir William Davenant's 
Opera. 1685 nts Cre No. 2042/4 The Opera of 
Albion and Albanins.. is to be Printed. 1685 Davoren 
Albion 4 Albanius Pref., An Opera is a poetical Tale or 
Fiction, represented by Vocaf and Instrumental Musick, 
adorn‘d with Scenes, Machines and Dancing. 1911 App1son 
Spect. No. 18 # 2 Arsinoe was the first Opera that gave us 
a Taste of Italian Musick. 1740 Cipner A fol. (1756) I. 277 
The scheme was to have but one theatre for plays, and 
another for operas. 1819 Byron Yuan. cciii, Many person 
doubt it, I appeal..‘'o plays in five, and operas in three 
acts, 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. A/us. 11. 526/2 
Wagner..has written the Libretti as well as the Music of 
all his later Operas. 

Sig. 1693 Nowris Pract. Dise. (1707) WV. 207 We anay.. 
expect towards the latter end of this Great Opera, that the 
Scenes will thicken. .and the Fashion of this World will pass 
yet more swiftly away. : 

b. At or ¢o the opera includes the notion of 


_ the place: ef. a? the play. 


1645 Eveivn Afem, June, This night [at Venice]..we went 
to the Opera where comedies and other plays are represented 
in recitative musiq.., with variety of sceanes painted.., and 
machines for flying in the aire, ..one of the most magnificent 
and capensive diversions the wit of man can invent. 1880 
W. S. Rocxstao in Grove Dict, Alus. LL. 518/2 If we would 
know what Mozart really meant, we must study him, not 
at the Opera, but in his own delightful Scores. *: 

2. (Usually the opera.) Asa branch of dramatic 
art, (Cf. the drama, tragedy, comedy, etc.) 

1759 Gotosmitn Bee No, 8 Some years ago the Italian 
opera was the only fashionable amusement among our 
nobility. 763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. xii. 201 Venice was 
the Place where the eee first Teg in Splendor, 1789 
Burney fd/sé. Mus. 1V.18 This (end of 16th ¢,] seems the true 
wra whence the opera, or drama, wholly set to Music. .should 
be dated. 1881 Baxtnc-Goutp Gerntany ix. 249 11 is in the 
oO and the Oratoria thar the most flourishing descendants 
of the old Mystery Plays are to be met with. 1884 G. A. 
Macrarren in Lacycl, Brit, XV11. 87/2 The masques per- 
formed at Whitehall and at the Inns of Court were of the 
nature of opera. — 

3. With qualification denoting a partiealar branch 
or kind; as da/lad-opera (see BALLAD 6); comic 
opera (see Comic A. 1), also in Fr. form oféra 
comique; grand opera (see GRanp A, 8 b); opera 
bouff (= I. ofdra bouge, also ellipt. douffe, and 
in It, form opera buffa), comic opera, esp. of 


OPERABLE. 


| a farcical character, an operatic extravaganza 


(hence (#once-wds.) opera-bowffer, an actor in 
opera bouffe; ofera-bow feish adj., having the cha- 
racter of opera bouffe), 

17tt Appison Sfect. No. 13 21 It is my Design in this 
Paper to deliver down to Posterity a faithful Account of the 
Nalian Opera, 1765 NH. WatroLe Lett., to G. Montagu 
22 Sept., The Italian comedy, now united with their opera 
comigne, is their most perfect diversion. 1819 /.vamtiner 
No. 486.253 This lady at the Italian Opera is respectable : 
on the English stage she was formidable. 1878 L. W. M. 
Lockuarr Mine ts Thine 1. iii. 58 Offenbach outdoes 
himself in a new opera-bouffe—' Suzanne et les Vieil- 
lards*. 1899 J. Huctan in Grove Dict. .Wus. 1. 379 The 
renascence of ‘opera comique' in France dates from the 
latter part of the 17th century. /érd. 617 Grand Opera,, 
may comain any number of acts, any ballets or divertisse- 
ments, but if spoken dialogue is introduced it hecomes 
a ‘comic’ opera. 1880 W. 5S. Rockstro if. 1. 9 ‘Vhe 
period in which the history of the Intermezzo merges per. 
manently into that of the Opera Bufta, its legitimate heir, 
1888 fall Vali G29 Nov. 15/1 The opera houflers from 
the Gaicty Theatre. 1889 TA. Gurunie Pariah 1. vi, One 
of thé opéra-bonffcish cabanes came creaking. over the sand. 
1897 R. Kieuinc Captains Conragcous 133 The opera- 
comique crew. .greeted him as a brother. 

4. attrib, and Comb. a. general, as opera ballet, 
Mil, -book, -box. conipany, -dancer, -goer, -maker, 
-master, -singer, -song; opera-going, -nad adjs. 

1899 Daily News 23 May 5/6 As Lunnley truly prognosti- 
cated, 1845 saw ‘the culminating peint in the History of the 
*opera ballet in England.’ Now, in opera, the ballet is 
a mere divertissement. 1732 Appison Spcct. No, 405 #1 The 
"Opera Bills for this Day, 1879 Grove Dict. Mis, 1, 196 
Like Mendelssohn he {Beethoven] way in earnest in pursuit 
of an *opera-book, 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle 302, 1 
think an “opera box a very substantial comfort. 1880 
Rocksiro in Grove Dict, Afns, VW. 512/2 A rival * Opera 
Company was established at the ‘Little Theatre, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields”. 1759 Gornsm. Modtaire Wks. 1881 WW. a1 A 
kept mistress, an actress, or an ‘opera dancer generally com- 
pose the society. 1853 Lyrrox Jfy Vored x. axiv, The 
walls were covered with..the portraits of opera-dancers, 
r7ro-1z Sweet Led. (1767) WL. 107, ¥..dined with Ford upon 
his “Opera-day. 1712 OLvIswortn Odes of Florace Vit. 35/1 
Unless some unexpected Copy should step forth like ‘an 
“Opera God ont of a flying Chariot. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. 
Nov, 887/1 ‘he *opera-goer, that is to say, the citizen in an 
opera hat and an opera frame of mind. 1833 Macatay in 
Liye & Lett, (1880) 1. 359 “Opera-zoing damsels. 1768-74 
Tucker 4. Nat, (1834) 1. 493 Mad 1 run ‘opera-mad..or 
election-mad, 1] might have found companions enow to keep 
me in countenance. 1716 Pork /ett., to Fervas ¢ July 
(1735) 1. 253 Some Irahan Chymists, Fidlers, Bricklayers, 
and “Opera-makers. 1813 Sir R. Witson Jive. Diary VW, 
186 The Crown Prince was still in Leipsic...dressed like an 
*opera-master, 1822 De Quixcry Confess. 107 Tnesday and 
Saturday were the regular “Opera nights, 1870 LowrLe 
Study Wind, (1886) 17 The bobolink’s. .*opera-scason is a 
shortone, 1742 Firtpine J/iss Lucy fn Town Wks. 1882 
X. 312 One is an “opera-singer. 1737 Porn #/or. HA. tii a1 
A perfect genius at an *Operassong. 1820 Byaox Let. to 
Murray 12 Nov, | happened to have a spare "Opera ticket. 

b. Special combs.: opera-eloak, a cloak of rich 
material worn by ladies at the opera or in going 
to or returning from evening parties (hence ofera- 
cloaked adj.); opera-girl, (a) a girl or woman 
who dances in the ballet of an opera; (4) A/. a 
greenhouse plant, A/antisia sallaloria, called also 
DANCING-GIRLS; opera-glass, -glasses, a small 
binocular for use at theatres, concerts, etc. ; opera- 
hat, a hat snitable for use at the opera; sfec. 
a tall hat which folds flat, and when open is kept 
in shape by springs; a crush-hat; opera-hood, 
a lady's hood for use at operas, or in going to even- 
ing parties, etc.; opera-house, a theatre for the 


performance of operas. 

1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 363 Maidens in white 
with scarlet "opera-cloaks. 1760 Foote A/ivor 1. Wks. 17 
1. 243 An “opera girl is as essential a piece of equipage for 
aman of fashion as his coach, 1848 ‘Vuackrray Van. Hair 
xvi, Her mother was an opera-girl 1866 J'rras. Bot. 8135/2 
Opera-girls, A/antisia saltatoria. 1738 KR. Smitu Optics 377 
There is an instrument sold in the shops which some call an 
“opera-glass, others a diagonal perspective; it is properly 
a reflecting perspective, so contrived for viewing a person 
in a publick place that no one can distinguish who it is you 
look at. 1842 Branpne Dict, Sci, etc. s. v., The common 
opera-glass is nothing else than the Galilean telescope, 
inyented by Galileo in 1609, 1827 Str J. Baraincton Pers. 
Sd, 1 found mine host decked out in his best jacket and 
n huge *opera-hat, Nursery Kime, ‘A Frog he would 
aavooing go’ ii,So off he set with his opera-hat. r7a0 Lond. 
Gas. No. 5839/3 The *Opera-House in the Hay-Market, 

Hence Opera v., to take to the opera. 

18g3 Reane Chr. Johnstone 313 Me will fre you, and 
opera you. oe 4 

|| Opera (p"pérd), pl. of Opus ‘work’, q. v. 

In this sense oferas is used by Southey, perh. after It. 
‘opera (sing.) a work (pl. ofere works). : 

1808 Soutney Left. (1856) Hf. 16 The two volumes are in 
the printer's hands, ..one reason... was..to have all my 
operas in the same size, 3834 fdid. IV. 374 Allan Cun. 
ningham has sent me his ‘Burns’. .. My own operas will 
come into this form when I am gone. 


+ O-perable, a. and sé. Ods. [f. L. type *opera- 
bilis, F operart to OprRATE: ef. I. ofdraéle.] 

a. adj, That may or should be done; practicable. 
b. sé. Something that may or should be done; 
a matter or point of practice. 


1646 Siz T. Browne Pend. Bf. 1. iii. g Being uncapable 
of Seale circumstances. they onely gaze upon the visible 


s 


OPERAMETER. ~— 


successe. 1677 Gaur Crt, Gentiles 11. 1.6 So Aquinas 
‘Synesis or sensate judgment imports a-right judgment 
about particular operables '. ; 

Operameter (pptre’mitar). Afech. [irreg. f. 
L, opera works + Gr. pérpov measure.) A device 
for registering the number of revolutions made by 
a shaft, axle, or wheel, the strokes of a piston, 
the copies delivered from a printing-press, ete. 

1829 Patents in Ann, Reg. 548/2 S. Walker, Beeston, 
Leeds, for an improved apparatus which he denominates 
‘an operameter', 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Operameter,..\ 
consists of a train of toothed wheels and pinions enclosed in 
a box, having indexes attached to the central arbor, like the 
hands of a clock, and a dial plate; whereby the number of 
rotations of a shaft projecting from the posterior part of the 
box is shown, 1875 Kxicur Dict, Mech. 1562/1. 

Operance (ppérins). rave. [f as OPERANT 
a. + -ANCE,] ‘The action of operating; operation. 

1612 Two Noble K.1. iti, The elements That..do effect 
Rare issues by their operance, 182g Conrripcr in Lit. 
Kem, (1836) 
operance. 1840 J. H. Grex I rtad Dynami. 23 The same 
power is at work under different condityons of operance. 

Operancy (f’péransi). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-axcy.] The quality or condition of being operant; 
operance, operation, ; 

3810 CoLrripce in Lit, Rem. (1838) U1, 303 Taylor..is 
always too shy of this ‘Grace of God’: he. .never admits 
it any separate operancy fer se. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 
iV. oe Funetion..implying by that word an immediate 
organic operancy. 31878 Duworn Stud, Lit, 127 When all 
intellection and all operancy of will seem to be suspended. 

Operand (p‘perend). A/ath. [ad. L. operand- 
uot, neuter gerundive of oferdri to OPerate.] A 
qnantity or symbol to be operated on. 

1886 Anis Solid Geont. xiv. (ed. 4) 238 ‘The operation of 
multiplication hy a vector is distributive both as regards the 
operator and the operand. 

Operant (p'pérant), a. and sd. (ad. L. operdat- 
em, pt. pple, of oferdrt to OPERATE.} 

A. adj. That operates, works, or produces effects ; 
in operation, operative; + powerful in effect (ods.). 

1602 Suaxs. Han, ut, ii, 184 My operant Powers my 
Functions leaue to do. 1607 — Yon tv. iii. 25 Sawce his 
pallate With thy most operant Poyson. 1677 Gar Crt. 
Gentiles. 427 This efficacious medicinal grace.. they terme 
it sometimes..‘the operant and cooperant grace’. 1810 
Coteripce in Z¢7. Aca. (1838) U1. 305 The Roman doctrine, 
that the priest’s absolution is operant, and nat simply declara- 
tive, 1894 G. Macvoxatn L1dtth xvi. (1895) 119 No conscious 
courage was operant in me. 

B. sb. I. One who, or that which, operates, 
works, or exerts force or influence. 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos, Ess. 96 Where the Operation 
is essentially one, the Operant cannot be more. 1871 G. 
Macponato WW7F/f6 Cumd, 1, x. 89 Cupboard love is not .. 
always the most powerful operant on the childish mind. 

2. A workman: = Ovrerati ve B, 2, rare. 

3831 Lams “dia Ser. 11. Newsp. 35 Vrs. Ago, No fractious 
operants ever turned out for half tbe tyranny which this 
necessity exercised upon us. 

+ Opera‘rious, a. Obs. rare—°. = next. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Operarious,., pertaining to the 
workman, done with labor. 

+O-perary, 2. Obs. [ad. L. operdrt-us, f. 
opus, oper> work: see -ARY.] Pertaining to or 
based on manual operations or practice (as opposed 
to scientifie theory) ; practical. 

1612 Cotra Dise. Dang. Phys. i. ¥. 36 Esteeming them- 
selues deserueing well for the operary uses of a skillful and 
well exercised hand in wounds. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv, Learn. 1. v. 167 A Mechanical! Knowledge, which is 
meerely empericall, and operary not depending on Physique. 

Operate (p'péreit), v.  [f. L. operat-, ppl. stem 
of oferdr? to work, labour, take pains, bestow 
pains on; in late L., also, to have effect, be active, 
produce by working, cause, f. opus, oper- work.) 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To be in working, exercise force or influence, 
produce an effect, act, work. 

1606 Suacs. 7, § Cr. v. iii. 108 Th’ effect doth operate 
another way. 1611 — Cyd, v. v. 196 Mine Italian braine 
Gan in your duller Britaine operate Most vildely. 1671 
BLAGRAVE Arfrol, Physic a1 The..Influence of the Moon 
unto any planet doth begin to opperate when she is within 
ten degrees aspecting any planet. 1794 Pater £uid. 
(1825) If. 418 Religion operates most upon those of whom 
history knows the least. 1818 Jas. Mie Brit, dndia MM. v. 
ix. 713 The whole force of the motives,..which operate to 
their appointment, myst operate likewise to connivance at 
their faults, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iit, 1. 407 The 
revolutionary spirit, ceasing to operate in politics. 1874 
Mortex Comproncise (886) 119 Though themselves invisible 
to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet operate with 
magnetic force.. upon other parts of our belief 

2. Of persons: To bring force or influence to. 
bear ov or tfor; tformerly also simply, to exert 
oneself fo do something. 

1650 Howett Girafi's Rev. Maples 1. 82 The Archbishop 
..did desire His Excellence wold operate to bring toa period 
that solemn ceremony. 1783 Watson PAslip f/f (1793) 41. 
v. 100 They endeavoured to counteract its effects by operating 
upon his natural ambition. 4790 Beatson av. § Afi. Men, 
I. 246 He knew the Highland chieftans well, and how to 
operate on them. 1833 Act 3 6 4 Wild, IV, ©. 46§ 61 An 
account to be opened in the name of the commissioners, and 
ta be operated upon by the treasurer for the time. 

3. To produce the intended or proper effect ; esp. 
o! drugs and medicines, as catharties, etc. : To act. 

1706 Pitttirs, 7 operate, to work or stir the Humours 


1. 344 An agency antecedent in order of | 
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of the Rody, as Physick does. 1783 J. C. Satvtit in Med. 
Commun. 1. 142 ‘The bolus has operated four or five times. 
1793 Smeaton Fdystone L. § 307 Everything, regarding 
the light, operated in a proper manner, 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 186 He had taken purging medicine. -which had 
operated. 1849 Macaucay f/ist, Ang. v. |. 582 The Act of 
Attainder was a remedy which could not operate till all 
danger was over. 


4. To perform a practical operation or series of 


operations: see OPERATION 5. Const. o7, on 3 

1674 R. Gonrrey /uj. § Ad. Physic Pref., 1 by diligent 
observance, by Operating, ..Waving gain’d the knowledg of 
some Injuries in Physick. 1832 Porter /'orcelain § Gi. 
ix, 239 It is necessary to operate upon both sides of the 
plate, 31870 Jrvons Alem. Logic it g Instruments with 
which we must operate in reasoning. 1882 Xep. to //o. 
Kepr. Prec, Met. U.S. 271 An armstra is now being built 
to operate upon the ores of the Wayup. 

b. Surg. : see OPERATION 6, 

1799 Med. Frnd. U1. 157 Vesalius, ..in his ‘ Chirurg. magn.’ 
..describes the whole process of operating. 1826 A. C. 
Futcnison Pract. Obs. Suzy. 314 note, A boy was operated 
upon in Haslar hospital, and recovered. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 
4 july 2/3 The phrase ‘When in doubt, operate’, was, 
I believe, first made use of by Sir William Lawrence with 
regard to the methods to be adopted in treating cases of 
strangulated hernia. a 

e. Afi. and Aaval. To carry on warlike opera- 
tions: see OPERATION 7. 

1808 [see OreratinG ffl.a.], 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Feon, 137 Against no Power whatever could we operate 
successfully on the coast with our AMirxotaxrs, our Valiants, 
or our Warriors. 1885 Manch. Exam, 22 June 5/4 A 
Russian army operating against India .. could be assailed 
on the flank. 5 

d. ‘Yo deal or speculate in stocks or shares; Lo 
buy and sell commodities as a broker. 

1859 Athenaue 23 July 113 A bull in the same jargon, is 
one who operates for a rise. 1868 Sevp Bullion 480 If bee 
tween these he sees profits he operates. 

II. Transitive senses. 

5. To effect or produce by action or the exertion 
of force or influence; to bring about, accomplish, 
work. 

1637 Sattonstatt. Eusebius’ Constantine 160 Tis an 
general] position that that which .. hath no-being cannot 
operate, or effect any thing, 1642 Mitton Argt, cone, 
Militia 12 Now plotting to operate the ruine of the 
Protestant Religion. 1799 N. Drake in Beddoes Contrié. 


Phys. & Aled, Auowl. 478 The digitalis was ae to | 


have operated a cure, 1889 .Vature 19 Sept. 510/2 Energy 
in the fori of light vperates changes in the surface of bodies. 
6. To cause or actuate the working of; to work 


(a machine, ctc.). Chiefly U.S, 

1864 WeBSTER & v., To operatea machine. 1872 Omaha 
Beein Times 28 Nov.7/3 The monster [steani snow plough].. 
will be operated by three of the heaviest engines on the road. 
1876 Preece & Stvewrtont Jelegraphy 285 Every current 
sent on that circuit operates each instrument alike and 
simultaneously. 1886 Yvey (U.S.) Dafly Times 24 Dee. 3 
Estimates of the cost of operating the cars..by the motor 
will be furnished, 31888 Seridver's Mag. Aug. 187/1 ‘The 
number of arc lamps which are nightly operated hy the 
different electric lighting companies in the city of New 
York is probably over five thousand. 


7. To direct the working of; to manage, conduct, | 
work (a railway, business, etc.) ; to carry out or | 


through, direct to an end (a principle, an under- 
taking, ete.). Chiefly 0. S. 

1880 Travellers’ Off Guide U. S. & Canada July 91 The 
Ronds owned and operated by tbe Penosylvania Railroad. 
1883 F. A. WALKER Pol, Econ. 432 State railways and 
private companies’ lines were operated side by side. 1887 
Lit. Work (U.S) 6 Aug. 248/1 How long is it to be before 
the government of the United States will cpa the tele- 
graph system of the country as it operates the mails? 1893 
Leeds Mere, 19 Sept. it hel Commmetiy operate a large 
foundry. 

Operatee (¢:périt?). © [f Orenats + -EE1.] 
One who is operated on, the subject of an operation, 

1831 Tretawney Adv. Vounger Son xxx, Not only the 
operator, but the operatce, is bountifully compensated. 
1883 Fa. Gatton fiwm, facuilly 36 The tests «. give an 
approximate measure of the discrimination with which the 
operatee habitually employs his senses, | 

Operatic (ppere'tik), a1 [irreg. f. Overa, 
app. after dramatic}  Yertaining to, or of the 
nature of, opera. 

1749 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1.74 My sister went 
with me Jast night to hear the Oratorio, ..it is in the light 
operatic style. 1858 Guanstone /fomer LT. 512 omer 
has the full force and play of the drania, Virgil is essentially 
operatic. 186t Sat. Nev. 14 Dec, 610 The plot .. affords 
opportunities for effective operatic treatment. 

pera‘tic, ¢.* rare. [f. 1. oferdt-, ppl. stem 
of operdv? to OPERATE + -1¢.} = OPERATIVE a. 6, 

1833-27 T. Axxotn Later Ron Comms, (1882) 11. 446 
The place of our labourers and operatic manufacturers 
being almost entirely supplied by slaves. 

+ Opera‘tical, 2. Obs. [See -ican.J] = Oren- 
ATIC a1 

1730-36 Battey (folio), Operaticad, of or belonging to an 
opera. 1798 Herald No. 25 (1758) Il. 155 So pretty a 
farcical, operatical, pantomimical tragedy. 1807 Director 
1. 233 The operatical Beau is constantly seen at the King’s 
‘Theatre on the evening preceding the Sabbath. 1826 
Examiner 179/ 1 A new operatical play was produced. 

Opera‘tically, ed. [f. prec. + -Ly7.] In an 
operatic manner; from an operatic point of view. 

18a: Evaminer 1 Apr. 204/2 Were we to speak operatically 
..we should observe that [ete]. 1883 Afy Trivial Life 1. 
v. 85 [She] made the great mistake of dressing herself and 
her daughter operatically. 


| cesses in daily operation. 1885 Manch. Exant, 


_of a firm stone, nnd give it Operation. 


OPERATION. 


Operating (¢péreitin), 757.s/, [f. OpERaTE + 
-ING1,] The atlion of the vb. OprratTE; an in- 
stance of this, an operation. 

1674 R. Gonrrev /uy, & AA, Physic 39 After long, tedious, 
and chargeable Operatings to no purpose, he pulls down 
his Laboratory. 

b. aiirib, and Contb., as operating room; operat- 
ing-table (see quot.); operating-theatre, a room 
constructed for surgical operations before a class. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Hull. U4. 305 It is just in the 
“operating room .. that the skill of the photographer comes 
into play. 1875 Kxicur Dict, Mech. 1562/1 *Operating- 
table (Surgica), one on which the patient is placed to 
expose prominently the portion to be operated upon. 1861 
Times 23 Aug., The weekly board of the hospital... will also 
provide a convenient *operating theatre, 

O-perating, //.2. [f. as prec. + -1x¢2.] 
That operates (in senses of the vb.). 

1808 Wetiincton Let. fe Castlereagh 5 Sept. in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) WV. 14a This army .. would be the operatin 
army against what I have supposed to be the Frenc 
operating army. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Atechanic 10 
The operating force at A acting in the direction of AD. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. U1. 975 Both to the physician 


and the operating surgeon. . 
Operation (ppéri'‘fon). [a OF. operation, 


-cton action, deed (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. opera. 
tidn-em, n, of action £. opferdri 10 OPERATE.) 

+1. Action, performance, work, deed. Obs. 

€ 4386 Cuaccer mee Tt Folk ne doon hir operacion 
Alwey as dooth the fyr lo in his kynde. 1432-go tr. /figden 
(Rolls) VEL. 155 Everyehe operacion or dede of man awe to 
be ponderate niter the intencion of the doer. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour H jb, Te nourysshe the orphanes or fadertes,. 
isan operacion of viysericorde. 1564-78 Buttes Drad, agst. 
est, (1888) 35 Election goeth before operation or worke. 1567 
Triadl Treas. (1850)6 fo horrible besides is thy operation. 

2. Working ; exertion of force, energy, or influ- 
ence; action, activity, agency; manner of working, 
the way in which anything works. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 118 Of this constellacioun The 
verray operacioun Availeth. 1432-g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) H. 
177 A man and the worlde be assimilate .. in operation vir- 
tualle, 1826 TixpaLe s Cor. xii. 6 There are divers manners 
off operacions and yet but nne God which worketh all 
thynges, 1553 Even Treat, Newe lund. {Arb.) 14 His la 
diamond's] vertue is to bewray poisons, and to frustrate 
thopperacion therof. 1611 Tourxeva fh. 77ag.v. it. Wks. 
1878 I. 133 The Starres whose operations make The fortunes 
and the destinies of men. 1744 Harris Yhree 77eal, i. 
1763) zo Can there possibly be Operation, without Motion 
and Change? 3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 465 The statute 
29 Cha. If, did not extend to trusts raised by operation of 
law. . 1824 R. Sruart Hist. Steam Engine 118 The opern- 
tion of the condenser pump is very simple, 1860 Tynmatt 
Glac. 1. xxvii. 213 Suggesting the operation of intelligence 
amid that scene of desolation. bi — 

b. The condition of being operative or in work- 
ing. Chiefly in the phrases i operation, to come 


into operation. 

3818 Jas, Mute Brit, /ndia U1. v. ii, 349 The operation of 
the new constitution... was ordained to commence. 1836 
P.M. Laruam Lect. Clin. Med. xiii.(L.), 1 displaysa power 
different in kind from that of blood Jetting, and coming into 
operation .. after blood-letting has done all it can, 3878 
cea Phy siogr, 80 Many other natural and artificial pro- 
16 Sept. 5/2 
The sixpenny telegram rate will come into operation in the 
course of a fortnight. x 

8. Power to operate or work; eapacity of produe- 
ing effects or a particular effect; efficacy, influence, 
vittne, force. Now chiefly of legal instruments. 

rsog Hawes Past, Pieas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 3 An alde 
antiquitie,.. When ..nature .. More stronger had her opera- 
ciun Than she had nowe in her digression. 1542-3 Act FS 
§ 35 f/en. VIL, c 8 §1 Endued with the knowledge of the 
nature kinde, & operacion of certein herbes, rootes, & 
waters, 1606 Suaks, Ant. § Cé. tv. xv. 26 If Knife, Drugges, 
Serpents haue Edge, sting, or operation. 1607 ‘TOPsFLL 
Four. Beasts (1658) 199 Goats fat is better then Swines, 
not because it hath more operation in it to expell the grief, 
but by reason it is thick. 1660 N. INcrLo Bentivolio § 
Urania 1. (1682) 91 Toads are sometimes found in the midst 
1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VILL. 161 That heartless and dispirited people, 
whom Lord Somers had represented. .as dead in ouerey and 
operation. 1 Lo. Setpoane in Law Times Rep. L. 3/1 
He cannot .. enlarge, in his own favour, the legal or equit- 
able operation of the instrument. 5 

b. The effect or result produced ; influenee ow 


something, Now “are or Obs. 

1605 Tracon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 4 Studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those that are conversant 
inthem, 16s5 Futter CA, Hist. 1.1. § 4 "The Bards..pla yed 
excellently to their Songs on their Harps; wherehy they 
had great Operation on the Vulgar. 1656 Earn Monxm. tr. 
Bocealiné's Adnts, fr. Parnass. \. xiv. (1674) 17 Though 
many remedies had been applyed..yet_none of then had 
procured the desired operation. 1770 Sunius Lett. xxxix. 
199 Weshould.. have. . felt the operation ofa precedent. 1831 
Brewster Wat. Magic ii. (1833) 29 Among tbe affections of 
the eye which. .deceive.. those also who witness their opern- 
tion, may be enumerated the insensibility of the eye to 
particular colours. . nN 2 

4. A particular form or kind of activity; 2 mode 
of action; an active process, vital or natural. 

1594 Hooxer Heed. Hod. 1. xvi. § 5 ‘The actions of men are 
of sundry distinct kinds. “There are in men operations, some 
natural, some rational. — 2677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iv. 30 
Every thing manifestes its life hy that operation which 1s 
most proper to it, 3697 Potres Autig. Greece MW. xili. (1715) 
304 The Animal Spirits, which are the Instruments of Sensa- 
tion, and all other Animal Operations, 1785 Rei /nfedl. 
Powers \. i. 221 By the operations of the mind we under- 


OPERATION, 


stand every mode of thinking of which we are conscious. | 
1878 Huxuey PAysiagr. 76 Viuring the operation of rnsting, 
something must be absorbed by the metal. 1878 Hrowsixc 
La Satsias 500 Would’st thou live now, regularly draw thy 
breath! For snspend the operation, straight law's breach 
resnlts in death. 4 A 

5. The performance of something of practical or 
mechanical nature, esp. as a practical application 
of a science or art, or as a scientilic experiment or 


demonstration. 
€ 1386 Cuaveer Sgv.'s 7. 122 He wayted many a constel- 
lacion Er he had doon this operacion. ¢ 1420 /'adlfadd. on 
usb wu.115 Tek in this mone is maad castracion Of calues 
.. Therynne is subtil operacion, 15955 Eprn Decades 131 
They .. vsed certeine secreate magicall operations. 1646 
Recorotr, ete. Gr arts 83 For your further practise... behold 
these operations, whieh T have wruught to prime minutes. 
1674 Drvoen Prol. to Univ. Oxford 12 Vour theories are 
here to practice brought; Asin mechanic operations wrought, 
ve I. H. Moore /'ract. NVavig. (ed. 20) 236 If the latitude 
found thus differs considerably from the Jatitude by accvunt, 
it will be proper to repeat the operation. 1873 Hamrkron 
fatell, Life x. iii. (18751 353 We uught to remember what a 
slow and painful operation reading ts to the uneducated, 
b. A business transaction, esp. one of speculative 


character: cf. Orenate 4d. orig. 0.5. 

1863 4// the Vear Round VAN. 499 Just now there's an 
operation coming off West, in which you could try your 
wings, 1876 Hott.anp Sev, Oaks xi. 142 It was all an acute 
business operation with him. 

6. Surg. An act ora series of acts performed upon 
an organic body either with the hand alone or by 
means of an instrument, with the object of remedy- 
ing deformity or injury, curing or preventing disease, 
or relieving pain. . 

Surgical operations frequently bear the name of the person 
who first performed or described them, indicating the parti- 
cular mode of treatment introduced by him for a special 
disease: e.g. Batley's, Buchanan's, Lister's operation. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 1b/2 This worde 
operatione is an artiftcialle and normaticke applicatione 
wronght hy the handes on imans bodye, wherwith the de- 
cayed health is restored, 1655 Cucereeer Jract. PAys. 1. ii 
11 Manual Operations, or Chyrurgery. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule 67 What Curses might not the Physician expect, 
who aa perform so wonderful an Operation? 1806 Jed. 
Frat, XV. 313 The Rev. M. Le Frangois .. having become 
an expert inoculator, instructed them how to perform the 
operation. 1863 Wacm. Afag. May 25[He] knew how to treat 

atient after an operation as well as antecedently to it. 
. Aft. and Naval. <A series of warlike or 


strategic acts; a movement. 

1749 Fincpine Jom Jones 1x. v,She again began her opera- 
tions. 1781 Ginson Deel. §& F. xxiv, (1869) L. 683 ‘Their sub- 
sequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals. 
1811 We.tixcton Let. to Earl Liverpool 11 Sept. in Gurw. 
Desf, (1838) VILI. 270, I had detained the 8sth..in conse- 

uence of..the prospect of an carly operation. 1839 ALison 
Mee Eusope (1850) VII. xiii. $37. 119 Not in regolar 
battles with the English fleet, but in detached operations in 
smaller armaments. 1867 Savin Sailor's Word-bh., Line 
of operations, in strategy, the line an army follows to attain 
its objective point. 1885 U.S. Grant Pers. Meo, xxii Le 
286 ‘The true line of operations for us was up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. 

8. Alath. The action of subjecting a number or 
quantity to any process whereby its value or form 
is affected. (The general term including addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, involution, 
evolution, differentiation, integration, ctc.) 

1713 J. Waand /ntrod. Math, 1. vi (ed. 2) 347 If the whole 
Equation .. be now taken,and we proceed toa Second Opera- 
tion, the Value of a may be increas‘d with twelve Places of 
Figures more, and those may be obtain‘d by plain Division 
only. 1743 Warerson Plsexious 39 The Series is Ay + B+Cy"! 
+ Dy &e. and the Operation will be as follows, 1817 H.T. 
CotesRrookR Algebra, etc, 286 Operations, subservient to 
the eight investigations, have been thus explained. 1893 J. 


Eowarps Dif Calc. ii. 25, os is a symbol of operation 


which, when applied to y, denotes the result of taking the 
limit of the ratio of the small quantities éy, éx. . 

+9. a. ‘The action of making or prodncing 
something. Ofs. rare—, b. Something made; 
a product, work. Ods. 

Pa r1g00 Chester Pl. & 46 The blessing of my benignitie 
I gene to my first operacion. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 
in. 878 It then did please High Tove (’ere he began mans 
operation) To give vnto the Angels their creation. 1774 J. 
Bryant Aythol. 1. p. xiv, The whole was the operation of 
one and the same people. 

10. The action of operating or working a machine, 
engine, railway, business, etc.: see OPERATE 6, 7. | 

1872 J, Ricuarns (¢it/c) Treatise on the Construction and | 
Operation of Wood-working Machines, 1895 IVestn. Gaz. 
12 Jan. 3/2 Electricity has been used for the operation of | 
the Montauk s turrets for some tinie, 1898 7¥ies 22 Feb.13 | 
In America..what with us is a single department (on Rail- 
a is split into ‘traffic’ and ‘operation’, 

LL. atévib. and Comé. (chiefly in sense 6), as 
operation-room, wound, etc.; operation-tabte, an 
operating-table (sce OPERATING 74/. sd.). 

, 1806 Forsvtn Beantics Scot. 111. 239 The operation-room 
isa large circular apartment. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X 
308 The discharge from the operation wound was intense. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 471 An operation list is 
appended, 1896 IW'estin. Gas. 5 Mar. a? Smoking bis 
cigar .. until he mounted the operation table. 
+O-peratist. Obs. rare~". [See -1sr 4.) | 

One who operates professionally ; an operator. 

1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. uw vt. 24 Manual 
Operatists..stch as couch the cataract. , 
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Operative (perctiv), a and sé. fa. F. 
opéralif, -tve (Fath c., Oresme), or ined, ad. late 
L. ofendliv-us creative, formative, f. ppl. stem of 
oper dri to (PERATE? see -1VE] 

A. adj. 1. Characterized by operating or work- 
ing; active in producing, or having the power to 
produce, effects; exerting force, energy, or in- 
fluence; productive of something ; in operation. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 847 Animals which are 
called unreasonable and brute beasts, are endued with 
reason; howbeit they are not operative with that reason, 
neither ean they actuate it, 1654 Ramat Just 1 Yad. iii. 
(1661) 31 Whether the Act or Statute of Separation weie 
operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifesting 
or restoring old right... ¢170§ BERKELEY Commonplace Kh. 
Wks. 1871 [V. 478 Enquiring and judging are actious which 
depend on the operative faculties. xr7gz N. Ciurman Alef, 
(2871) 72 Words operative at common Jaw to convey. 1865 
Grott Plate 1. iv. 135 Vhe motive to preserve the Platonic 
MSS. wonld still beoperative. 1879 G. Macvonauo /. Fader 
IL. ix. 164 The strongest and most operative sense of duty 
would not satisfy you, 

2. Productive of the intended or proper effect; 
effective, cffectual, efficacious. 

1598 Bacon Let. to Lil.-Neeper Puckering 28 Sept., That 
your lordship may perceive how effectual anu operative your 
lordship’s last dealing with her Majesty was 1660 Jk. 
‘Tayior (Vorthy Commun. ii, § 2. 137 Vf these desires be.. 
as operative as they are inqnisitive..then we shall perceive 
the blessings and frnits of our holy desires, 1818 Jas. Mutu. 
Brit. Lada 1}. w. viii. 277, Frand was an operative instru. 
ment in the hands of this aspiring general. 1899 ‘VRotore 
in 19f4 Cent, Jan. 38 The judgment ..is not operative 
against the reading of novels. 

3. Concerned with manual or mechanical work ; 
practical. 

1624 Wotton Archit. t, In Architecture, as in all other 
Operative Arts, the end must direct the Operation. 1785 
Rew Jatell, Powers v. iv. 401 In every operative art, the 
tools, instruments, materials .. must have general names. 
1827 Stevart /laater's G. (1828) 480, 1 shonld wish to sce 
them empluy, for the operative pait, none but the must 
experienced Foresters that can be had. 1 Whitaker's 
Alut 1632 Mint, Superintendent Operative Department. 

4. Pertaining to surgical operations, 

1783 P. Pott Chtrurg. Wks. U1. 7 ‘Vhe operative part of 
the arts. 1845 J. Sausoers Cah. (ict. Lay. Life 181 Serapion 
Senior..treats of diseases as curative solely by medicine 
and diet, omitting operative surgery. 1899 Aédbutt's Syst. 
ed. VEE. 31 The prospect of much henetit from treatment 
other than operative is practically nil. 

5. Of a person: Engaged in work or production, 
putting forth activity, active. 

1824 Soutuey Sir 7. More (1831) 1. 369 The active,..or, 
in the phraseology of the present day, the operative clergy. 
1825 Lame Alfa Ser. LL Suferann, Van, Man..is out of 
his element as Jong as he is operative. [am altogether for 
the life contemplative. 1835 Court A/ag. VI. 51/1 Mr. Pl. 
is not a little proud at finding himself..the. head and front 
of the operative dramatists of the day. 

6. Engaged in production asa workman or artisan, 
working, (Now perh. the sb. (B. 4) used a//r1d.) 

1831 Mechanics’ Mag. XIV. 106 To the Operative Printers 
of London. 1849 C. Broxtr Shiricy xxit, Most of these 
were nut members of the operative class. 1854 H. Mitier 
Sed. & Sche, xxiii, Twas still an operative mason. 

B. sé. 

+1. ed/ipt. An operative mood or condition. Ods. 

1608 D. Prick Chr. Warre 6 The Imperatiue in God 
begets an Optatiue in man, not an Operatine, 

+ 2. That which operates or works. Ods. 

ta. An agent, efficicnt means. 

1672 Pens Spir. Pruth Vind. 24.1f Water and Spirit he 
the only operative 10 Regeneration, dnd Regeneration the 
only Way to the Kingdom of God. 

tb. A drug or medicine that operates. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. V1. 353 The most immediate 
Operative upon a dangerons Flux, is a Scruple or two of the 
Hower of Sulpher, with a proportionable guantum sufficit 
of Atkermes, to make it into a Bolus, 

3. One who operates or works; onc who is en- 
gaged in any branch of industry, trade, or pro- 
fession ; a worker. 

1809-10 Conrerince Friend (1863) 11.130 The remaining 
mass of useful labourers and operatives in science, literature, 
and the learned professions, 1832 Gen. P. Thompson Burerc, 
(1842) 11. 38 (Doctrine de Saint-Simon) Priests, ‘savans’, 
operatives—there you have the whole of society, 1838 Haw- 
THORNE Amer, Note-bks. (1883) 206 He was the operative 
of a scientific person in Boston, 1898 J. FE. C. Bootry 
France ut. ii. 64 Lawyers and other unproductive operatives. 

4. A workman in any industrial art, esp. one 
employed in a mill or factory; an artisan, me- 
chanic; a mill-hand. 

1827 (Westin. Rev, VIL. 279 A few dozens of operatives at 
two or three shillings a-day. 1833 Jit. Martinnau Z0om & 
Lugger t.i.g It belongs equally tu the sinewy miner, the 
stont ploughman, and the withered operative. 1872 Veats 
Yechn, (list. Comm. 272 The Spanish persecutions in the 
Yow Countries drove hither many skilful operatives. 1879 
Cassels Techn, Educ. w, 214/2 The cotton operatives have 
.-gained very much. 

attrib, 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 115/1 To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole conntry. 1898 Gaerxea 
Gunnery 411 The reluctant operative shooters employed to 
carry out the experiment. 1890 Daily News 9 June 7/6 
Theanniversary of Garibaldi'sdeath has been commemorated 
at Nice, a large number of operative societies taking part in 
the renets 

O-peratively, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] Inan 
operative manner; so as to operate, work, or 
produce effects ; effectively, practically. 


OPERATOR. 


i6or Dowty Aa Petnand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1618) 733 The 
first, qualities of cold and dry, wherewith the carth is 
actually, and the moone operatively repleuished. 1625 
Ussur elasce, Fesuft 132 [Vhey] doe discharge that part of 
their fanction which concerneth forgivenesse of sinnes, 
partly operatively, partly declaratively. 1782 Paixy /et. 
Abbé Kaynal (1791) 24 ‘The one was as operatively his 
tax as the other. © 1843 Slack, Uag. LIV. 62 Probably 
the ancient Persian scraps. have much more truly been 
operatively present tothe describers than any thing. amongst 
the realities of England. 

b. Ly or in respect of surgical operation. 

1879 S4. George's losp. Rep. VX. 512 Closed pupil, . treated 
operatively. 

O'perativeness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] The 
qualhty or condition of being operative; power to 
work or produce effects; effectuality, efficacy. 

“x627 W. Sciarer frp, 2 Thess, (1629) 62 The cessation of 
sensible Operativenesse of Grace. 1656 R. Rontnson Christ 
ad? 316 Tt hath not Jost. that liveliness and operativeness 
which it once had. 1880 Murrnkap Gates Lig. 597 ‘The 
Operativeness of the substitutions depended. .upon the cons 
sideration whether the institute and substitutes were nomin- 
ated with or without cretion. 

O:perativity. rare °. 
= prec. 


[f. as prec. + -1TY.] 
Tn recent Dicts. 

Operatize (p:péritaiz), 7. [irreg. f. Orena 
+ -l4e, after dramatize; ef. operatic.) trans. Yo 
turn into an opera, put into operatic form. 

1865 /all Mall G. 25 Mar. 9 Mr. Charles Kenney's 
excellent translation of the operatized version of the comedy. 
189t J. W. aces in igth Cent, Dec. 922 The play. .has 
been freely modified by somebody, who augmented the 
lyrical parts and the dances—operatised it, in short. 

Operator ptreitaz). (a. late 1. ofertior, 
ageut-n. f. operdri to OvERATE: ef. F. ofecrateur 
(14th c., Oresme).] One who operates. 

1. One who docs or effects something ; a worker, 
an agent; +a maker, producer, creator (ods.). 

16311 Cotcr., Oferatenr, an Operator, a worker; also. a 
Quacksaluer, Cheater, Lmposter (called so at ‘Tourst. 1632 
Star Chad, Cases(Camden) 173 MF Deane is falsely accused, 
the maine operator is MF Viavers. 1696 Epwarns Deaionstr, 
Fxist. God 039 >0 adminably fenced and guided is this 
carions piece of workuianship Ly the celestial operator of it. 
@ 1716 SoutTu Sere. (1744) X. 4.21 his is the philosaphy of 
the popish operators in all their religions performances. 1772 
Char. in etun. Reg. 31 He is recorded as operator of all 
these gaudy works, in a large inscription over the tribune. 
@ 1843 Sourney Coma, 02. Bk. Ser. it. 75 Prince Hohenluhe 
is the operator in this cure. ; 

2. One who performs the practical or mechanical 
operations belonging lo any process, business, or 
scientific investigation; a person professionally or 
officially engaged in doing this, 

1s97_ A. M. tr. Guéllemean's fr. Chirure. 30\)/2 the 
Mechanicall operatuurs, or handyecraftes men, 1646518 T. 
BROWNE Pseud. Ap. 165 Culinary operators ubserve that 
flesh boyles hest, when the bones are boyled with it. 1667 
Boyre in PA. Trans. VW. 594 This..Trial..you may get 
reiterated by the Society's Operator, 1683 Woon Liye 
22 May (O. H.S.) IIT. 55 Mr. Christopher White, the skilfull 
and industrious operator of the University. 1726 Leoxt 
tr. Adéerti's Archit, Pref. 2 The manual Operator being 
no more than an Instrument tu the Architect, 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) V1. 302 In calcining this stone over 
a fire..the operator mnst take care not to hang his head 
over the efflavia arising from it. 1831 Barwstrr Nat. Magic 
x, (1833) 246 Accompanied hy. .his own mechanical operator. 
1866 Crump Saaking x. 226 ‘The operators [of the Mine] 
were formed into a corporation by charter of Edward TL. 

tb. (See quot.) Ods. 

1931 Gentil, Mag. 1. 25 The following List of Officers 
established in the most notoriots Gaming-Houses,. 3. An 
Operator, who deals the cardsatacheating Game called Faro. 

. One who performs a surgical operation or 


operations; an operating surgeon or dentist. 
1597 A. Mtr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirurg. “iiij, The rigonre 
and severitye of the first Operatours or Chyrurgians, /érd. 
8/1 Because the Toynct may be prassented the stedyer and 
‘aster to the Operator. 1706 Puiwitrs, Oferatour for the 
feeth, one skill’d i 


in drawing and cleansing the Teeth, and 
in making Artificial ones. 1813 J. ‘Thomson Leet. fnflan. 
537 ‘There are. .cases in which this mortification supervenes 
+. Without any fault being attributable to the operator, 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 146 A great operator told me that his 
hand could check itself within about the two-hundredth of 
an inch, in penetrating a membrane. 

+b. A name given to a quack manufacturer of 
drugs, ete. (ef. quot. 1611 in 1); one who lives by 
fraudulent operations. Oés. 

1674 R. Goorary /ny. § Ab, Physic 10 Such perverse 
Mercurial and Antimonial preparations as are made by 
Mercenary Operators. 1 Puiurs (ed. 5), Oferater,.. 
more particularly it signifies an Empyric or Mountebank 
that sells his Drugs and his Remedies in publick npon a 
Theatre, 1704 Swiet 7. 7d x, He deals in a pernicious 
Kind of Writings, called Second Parts, .. under the Name 
of the Author of the First, .. As soon as Tay down my Pen, 
this nimble Operator will have stole it, 1710 Apptson 
Vatler No. 131 ? 1 ‘There is in this City a certain Fraternity 
of Cbymical Operators... They can squeeze Rourdeaux out 
of the Sloe, and draw Champagne from an Apple. q 

4. One who carrics on financial operations in 
stocks, shares, or commoditics, or who works a 


speculative business. (Cf, Opruate 4 d.) - 

1828 Kxautiner 138/1 The pores operator for a rise is 
sup) to be getting rid of his stock. 1875 JV. Amer, Rev. 
CXX. 157 An operator in Wall Street, and a professional 
gambler. 1883 Jfanch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6/7 The great 
operator whose movements had become almost as potent a 
influence on [cotton] markets as the size of a crop or the 
state of trade. 19 


CPERATORIOUS. 


5. One who operates or works a machine, tele- | 
graph, cte.: ef. OPERATE 6. i 
1870 F, L. Pope Electr. Ted. viii. (1872) 103 To. become an 
expert operator requires much time and patience. 1873 J. 
Ricuarns Wood-working actories 103 The following rules 
..are recommended to operators when they have occasion 
to determine the angle and bevel of wood cutters. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 3/2 A machine operator, making, ninc 
shirts a day. 1892 Pearson's IVeekly IL. 39 From being a 
telegraph operator. .he rose to tbe position of eupeintentent 
of that branch. 
6. One who works a business, undertaking, elc. 
1877 RavMonn Statist, Mines § Mining 238 Messrs. 
P, £4 and J. C. were the principal operators ia gold-veins 
last season, 1881 — Jining Gloss., Operator,..the person, 
whether proprietor or lessee, actually operating a colliery. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 4/2 ‘The skilful operators who con- 
trolled the Chicago Convention. 1891 Darly News 9 Feb, 
6/4 1f the coke-workers in several counties in Pennsylvania 
carry ont their threat to strike work.,the operators intend 
to bank the ovens and stop all production. 1897 Ouling 
(U.S.) XXX. 170/1 A_yeast and spirit distillery ..where 
owner and operator divide the result of the year’s working. 
7. Math, A symbol indicating an operation or 
series of operations, and itself subject to algebraical 


operation. 

1855 Carmicuagt. Calculus of Operations 3 The indeter- 
mination is due to a source quite independent of thecharacter 
of the functional operator. 

+ O:perato'rious, ¢. Ods.vare—'. [f.as next 
+-0ug.] = next. 

1555 raprorn Seru. Lord's Supp. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 
86 No less .. their words spoken of the bread are opera- 
torious and mighty to transubstantiate the bread..which 
thing is absurd. 

+ O-peratory, 5.) Os. [ad. med.L. operatort- 
wm, nent, sh. from oferddarius adj.; sce prec.) A 


workshop, laboratory. 

1651 Hopres Leviath. tv. xlvil. (1839) 699 In what shop, or 
operatory the fairies make their enchantment, the old wives 
have not determined. 1663 Cow.ev £ss., College (1659) 44 
The Hlouse and Gardens, and Operatories, and Instruments, 
1666 Mero. Worcesrer in Dircks Life xvii, (1865) 286 A 
house called Fauxhall, for an operatory for engineers, 

+O-peratory, a. (s).#)  [ad. late L. (2 400) 
oferadorius creating, forming, f. ppl. stem of oferaré 
1o OPERATE: see -oRnY.] Producing, or capable of 
producing, an effect; effectual ; concerned with 
action, practical: = OPERATIVE A. 1-3. 

@1gs6 Cranmer Wes. (Parker Soc.) 1, 36 When this true 
believing man..receiveth the bread..and drinketh the wine 
..to him the words of our Saviour Christ be effectuous and 
operatory. 1638 Feattey 7ransudst. 179 ‘That [these 
words] are not at all operatorie. 1694 JEAKE Avith. (1696) 
42t The Operatory Part consists in the Invention of the 
Divisor. 

B. sé.2 An efficient agent: = Operative B. 2. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy Commun, i. § 2. 41 The whole 
progression of mysteries in his body, was still an operatory 
of life and spiritual being to us, 

O-peratress. varc—'. [f. OPERATOR + -Ess.] 


A female operator. 
1841 Fraser's Mag. XX1V.712 He. had hired an excellent 
cook; but the said operatress found such difficulties in 
pleasing herself at the cottage fireplace, that [etc. }. 
+O-peratri:ce. Oés. rare’. [f. F. opérateur 
OPERATOR, after fem. forms from F. in-rice.] = prec. 
1s31 Exvot Gov. at. xxiii, That hygher sapicace whiche 
is the operatrice of all thyages. 
|Opera'trix. rare—'. flate L, fem. of 
operator OveraTor.}] A female operator. 

1992 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 21/1 Mr. Maden, husband to the 
celebrated operatrix on the teeth, 

Opercle (opsuk'l). [ad. L. ofercelum eover, 
covering, lid: see -CULE. 

+1. A cover, covering. Oés. | 

3597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. iat A farre | 
better opercle for the braynes, then that newe incarnated 
fleshe. /did. 36/2 A cleane linnen clothe, to be an opercle 
or_coveringe to the woman, 

2. Nat. fist, = OPERCULUM, 

1840 Hatpeman Freshwater Shells, Shell conoid,.. aperture 
closed with a thin corneons opercle. 1879 Le Contr Jens, 
Geol. w. 331 The want of an opercle or gill-cover, growing 
backward over..the gill-slits. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 2. 

Henee Ope'reled a. = OPERCULATE a. 

1819 [see OPERCULATE @.}. 

Opercular (ops skids), a. (sb.) [f. L. operenl- 
sine (see below) + -aR1,] 

1. Nat. Hist, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an operculum; characterized by the presence 


of an opercnlnm; see also quot. 1857 }. 

Ofercular apparatus, the gill-cover of fishes, cansisting of 
four pieces, the Mee operculum, subopercutunt, 
and interopercutuit, 

1830 Linovey Vat. Syst. Bot.265 Anther terminal, opercular. 
1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1, 308/1 The opercular flap is 
largely developed in our common Barn-owl, 3849 Murcui- 
son Silurta x. 238 The opercular plate in Limulus. 1854 
Wooowarp Mollusca n. 251 In the extinct genus Radiolites, 
both adductors were attached to large toothlike processes of 
the opercular valve. 1857 Mayne Z:-xpos. Lex., Opfercular,.. 
term applied by Prof. Owen, in his Homologies (1848), to 
the diverging appendages of the tympano-mandibular arch., . 
In bivalve shells, of which the two valves are unequal, as 
the Ostrea, applied to the smaller. i! Henerey /lenr. 
Rot. 1 ii. 126 Opercular dehiscence results from the partial 
separation of a portion of the wall of the loculus. 1875 
Huxtry in Eneycl Brit. 1. 751/2 The gill apertures are 
closed by the growing over thein of an opercular membrane. 


2. Furnished with a lid. reve. 


‘ 146 


3884 Health Exhib, Catal. sof: Sanitary Stoneware of 
every description, including..opercular pipes. 

B. sé. The opereular bone ; an operculum. 

1893 in axk's Sland. Dict. 

Operculate (pd skislet), @. (sb.) Nat. Hist. 
(ad. L. oferculat-us, pa. pple. of opercilire to 
furnish or eover with a lid, to cover, f, efercelum 
cover, lid] Furnished with or having an operen- 
lum ; effected by means of an opereulum. 

1795 Asn, Operculate, covered, close-covered, 3819 Pavlo- 
dogia s.v. Operendum, Such a capsule is said to be operculate, 
opercled, or covered with a lid. 1826 Kiruv & Sp. Extomol. 
TV. 315 Ofercudate, when the eyes are covered by an opercu- 
lum. Ex, Noctua conspicillaris. 1835 Linptey Jntrod. 
Bot, (1848) 1. 327 The calyx is said to opercuilate, if it 
falls off without any lateral rupture of its cap, as in 
Eucalyptus. 1856 Woonwarp JJo/dusea 132 Shell minute,.. 
operculate. 1857 Henxrrey Len. Bot. 364 ‘The peculiar 
operculate dehiscence of the anthers distinguishes this Onder. 

B. sé. An operculate mollusc. In the pl. the 


L. form Operculata is commonly used. 

1856 Wooowarp Mollusca 174 Class 1. Gasteropoda, 
Order 11. Pulinonifera... Section B. Operculata. 1895 £div. 
Rew. Oct. 366 In one aberrant operculate, respiration is con- 
ducted by means of a Inng-cavity. 

+Ope'rculate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 1. 
operculire : sce prec.] trans. To cover. 

1623 COCKERAM, Operculate, tocoucr with aconcring. 1657 
TonLinson Aenon's Disp. 501 Keep the first..in a glass 
well operculated, 

Operculated (ops ukisletéd), pAl a. Nad. 

Ffist, [-ED1.] = OPERCULATE a. 
_ (1657 Physical Dict., Operentated, close-covered.] 1676- 
in Cotrs. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 102 Operculated, or 
covered with a lid. 1849 Murciuson Sr/uvia x. 222 Several 
of these operculated fossils, 1854 Woonwarn Aodlusca 1. 
169 One large division of the land-snails is furnished with an 
operculated shell. 1897 débutt's Syst. Med. \1. 1023 The 
liver-flake pours its large brown operculated eggs .. into 
the bile, i is - 

Opercule (ops-skil). Mel. Hist. [a. F. oper 
cule (1732 in Tatz-Darm.), ad. L. oferced-ene: 
sce -CULE.] = OPERCULUM. 

3835-6 Toop Cycé. Anat. |. 685/1 The opening in the 
sunimit of the cone is closed by an opercule, 1862 AnsTEo 
Channel isl. W. ix. (ed, 2) 210 Lower part of opercule some- 
what toothed. | P 

Operculi-, combining form of L. oferculun, 
as in Operculi‘ferous a. [-FERoUS], having an 
operculum, operculate; Operreuliform a, [-Fror3t], 
having the form of a lid or operculum; Operculi'- 
genous @., [-GEN + -0US: ef. alkaligenous], pro- 
ducing an operculum: said of the metapodium 
of gastropods; Operculi'gerous a. [-cEROUS] = 


aferensiferdtth operculigenous, 

1857 Mavxn Expos. Lex., Operculiferus,.. provided with 
a horny opercule, serving to close the cells which they 
inhabit; ‘operculiferons. 1828 Stark Edw, Nat. Hist. V1. 
76 Kadiolites... Shell inequivalve. lower valve turbinated.. 
the upper..*operculiform. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 311/1 The 
opposite valve generally smaller, flatter, and sometunes oper- 
culiform. 1882 Ocitvie s.v. Mefapodium, The posterior 
lobe of the foot in mollusca, often called the *operculigenous 
lobe, because it develops the operculum when this structure 
is present. 1856 Woonwarn Mollusca 47 Trochus Zistphinus 
. exhibits.,an *operculigcrous lobe. 

Operculum (op3tkidldm). Pl. -la. [a L. 
operculum cover, covering, lid, f. operire to cover, 
close: see -cULUM.] An organ or structure forming 
or resembling a lid or cover; Sec. 

1. Zool, a, The gill-cover of a fish; esp. the 
hindmost and uppermost bone of this. 

1782 SiR I: Hi Jist, Anim. 225 They are in great 

art covered by the opercula of the gills. 1849 Tnorzau 

Veek Concord Sat. 3t There is also another species of 
bream .. without the red spot on the operculum, 1880 
GUntuer Fishes 38 The operculum, forming the posterior 
margin of the gill-opening, 

b. The calcareons, homy, or fibrous plale 
secreted by some gastropods and other molluscs, 
which serves to close the aperture of the shell when 
the animal is retracted; also, the flap or lid 
closing the aperture of the shell in sessile cirripeds. 

1777 Pennant Zool, 1V. 61 Lepas ., Common English 
Barnacle, ..the lid or ppectle sharp pointed. 1779 G. 
Forster Voy. round World 1, 434 The round operculum, 
or cover of a shell. 1856 Woopwaro Jfollusca 47 Most 
spiral shells have an operculum, or lid, with which to close 
ie aperture when they withdraw for shelter, 1866 J. G. 
Moreny Comne, Exod. xxx. 34 Onycha is probably the 
operculum ..or lid of the shell of a strombns. 

¢. Applicd to various other parts and organs 


covering or closing an aperture: sfec. 


(a) In aquatic mammalia, as the water-vole, a part of the 
ear which acts as a valve to prevent the entrance of water. 
(4) In hirds, the ear-conch or feathered flap of the ear of the 
owls also, the nasal scale, a smal! horny or membranous hid 
or flap which in some hirds closes the nostril. (¢) In insects, 
the coveririg of each of the two spiracles on the sides of the 
metathorax. (@) In the king-crab (Lisnulus), the eighth 
pair of appendages which are conjoined into a single broad 
plate covering the succeeding appendeee (¢) In spiders, 
each of the small scales covering the hranchial and tracheal 
stiginata or breathing-orifices. (/) In Chilostomata and 
some other Polyzoa, the movable lid of the cell of the polypid 
which is shut down when the zooid is withdrawn within. 
(e) In Infusoria, as Vorticella, the lid of the lorica or 
protective sheath. . ' 

1713 Deanam Phys.-Theol, vu ii. 382 note, This Bottom 
or Bare of the Columella [in the inner ear of a bird], IT call 


OPEROSITY. 


the Operculum. Zé7¢., In the Conclave, at the Side opposite 
to the Operculum, the tender Part of the Auditory Nerve 
enters. 19794 G. Apans Nat. § fp. Philos. 1. vi, 239 The 
moveable operculum on the pipe of the human throat, which 
is imitated by the reed of the organ. 1816 Kirny & Sr. 
Fintomol, (1818) 11. xxiv. 4o5 ‘The drum-cavers or opercula 
lof the cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1826 
bid. N11, 383 Ofercuéa, plates that cover the vocal spiracles 
in humming insects. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII, 366/1 
Alyriapora, Animals cylindrical, terminating anteriorly in 
a tubular extensible proboscis..; on one side of this 
is a cartilaginous round operculum. 1842 /éid. XXI11 
117/2 The aperture of the ear..is large, measuring,..ia the 
Brown Ow}, more than an inch in length, ‘This is protected 
by an operculum, 1843 /Aid. XXVI1. 6209/1 In each half of 
this operculum [in the king-crab] are to be distinguished 
one or two basilary pieces and two terminal laminz. 1888 
Ro.teston & Jackson Anim. Live 234 The month so-called 
.. is crescentic in outline, and its proximal edge or lip is 
thickened, forming the operculum, a structure from which 
the suborder Cheflostomata takes its name. fdfd. 523 
Limudus has six pairs of limbs on the abdominal meso- 
soma, of which the first pair fuse to form a genital oper- 
culum. 189g Newton Dict. Birds 675 In Asto,.. the 
conch is enormously exaggerated,..and is furnished in its 
whole length with an operculum. 1897.4 d/butt's Syst. Aled. 
I, 1017 The shell [of the egg of Bothriocephalus latus] is 
simple, brown, and closed in at one end with an operculum, 
2. Bot. The lid of the capsule in mosses, and of 
certain circumscissile capsules in phanerogams; 
also, the lid of the pitcher in Aepenthes, and the 


eonical limb of the calyx of Lucalyplus. 

31788 Lee Jutrod. Bot. (ed. 4) Gloss, 422 Oferculunt, a 
Cover,as in the Mosses. 1830 Lixotev Vat, Syst. Bot. 64 
In Eucalyptus..the sepals are consolidated into a cup-like 
lid, called the operculum, 1840 /ensy Cyed. XV1. 9/2 The 
urn itself [of mosses] is closed hy a lid, or opercudian, Lbid. 
446/71 Operculunz,.this term. has also been applied to the 
lid which covers in the Pitcher of Nepenthes, where it is 
the lobe ofa modified leaf. 1857 Berketey Cryflog. Bot. 
483 1867 J. Noe Asicrase. 1. 1. 310 These spore-capsules 
are closed on their sunimit by opercula or lids. 

3. Anat. In the brain, the principal eovering of 
the insula or island of Reil, which overlaps the 
gyri operti from above. 1892 Syd. Suc. Lex. 

4. gen. A cover. Also fig. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 58/1 They carry small 
square hits of Tiazk paper, which project in front of the 
screen, and serve as opercula or covers to conceal the letters, 
1866 Biackorr Cradock Nowell xxiv. (1883) 116 Noble 
wine deserves not to be the mere operculum to a stupidly. 
nixed hot meal. : 


Operetta (pptre'ti). a. It. operetia, dim. of 
opera.| A short opera, usually of light and humor- 
ous character, consisting originally and properly 
of one act, but now sometimes of two or more. 

19770 Hooper in Afouthly Kev. 280 They sometimes give 
operattas that are charming. 817 L.xazitner No. $05: 554 
Tbe new Operetta produced here, called #1re and Water. 
1865 Dutton Cook in Once @ Week XM. 235 Operetta, a 
coinage which was first introduced at the Lyceum, or English 
Opera House. 1884 Sf’. Yames's Gaz. 10 Apr. s/2 On 
Monday a comic opera or operctta..is to be brought ont. 


+Operiment. Obs. rare. [ad. L. opertment- 


' um covering, cover, f. operire to cover.) A covering. 


x6g0 Butwer Anthropomet, 212 [It} was only for beauty; 
yct In another place he adds for an operiinent. 1656 Broust 
Glossogr., Operinient, a covering. aes 

+ O-perish, a. Obs. nonce-wd. Of, pertaining 


to, or having the character of opera. . 
1742 Frewwine Miss Lucy in Torun Wks, 1882 X. 316 This 
is certainly one of those operish singers Miss Jenny sed 


to talk of. 
Operose ('pér»s), @ [ad. L. operds-ts, f. 


opis, oper- work.] d 
. Made or done with, attended by, or involv- 
ing, much labour ; laborious ; tedious ; elaborate. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastic’, Ambrose 371 His Arguments. . 
do not deserve an operose Confutation, 1756 Jounson 
Introd, Browne's Chr. Mor. p. xix, Browne aught himself 
have obtained the same conviction by a method less operose. 
1841 StTErunn Comm, Laws Eng. (1848) FE. 1. iii. 241 The 
indirect and operose expedient ofa fine or recovery. 
2. Of a person: Laborious ; industrions, husy. 
x670 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 3), Operose, busie, diligent in 
labour, laborious. @ 1734 North Z.ram. 1, Ul. § ? (740) 126 
We cannot think such an operose Compiler of History.. 
should be ignorant of so remarkablea Passage. 71883 Sysonns 
ttal, Byways 100 The atmosphere of opcrose indolence. 
O-pero:sely, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2] In an 
operose manner; laboriously, busily ; elaborately. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1, xviii. (6713) 148, 1 take his 
Sophistry to be so conspicuons, that I think it not needful. . 
more operosely to confute it, 1793 A. Younc Trav. France 
411, I have seen, in the oucrar ly cultivated parts of France, 
labour comparatively dear, and ill performed, amidst swarms 
ofhalf idle people. 1836-7 Sir W. Mamitton Metaph. (1877) 
Lf, xxviii, 168 The petty and recondite objections they have 
so operosely combated. 
O-pero:seness. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] Operose 
charaeter or quality, laborionsness, elaborateness. 
1664 H. Mork £2.7 £; ist. Pref. cv by They..haye not 
that operosenesse of Synchronisms necessarily hanging on 
them. 1699 BentLey Phal. xv. 487 All that..affects you, 15 
a stillness and slateliness and operoseness of Stile. 1817 
H. 'E. Couenrooke Alecéra, etc. 80 The objection to this 
mode of finding the diagonals is its operoseness. 1856 
Titan Mag. Nev. 392/2 Sully, in the midst of his operose- 
ness, evinces many really beantiful..qualities | _ 
Operosity (epérsiti). (ad. L. operasias, n. 
of quality f. operoszes OPEROSE.} Operoseness, 
Jaborionsness, painstaking endeavour. 5 


OPEROUS. 


1623 CockrRAM, Ofcrocitic, great paines or labor, 1648 Lv. 
Wate Sed. 7h. § 65 There is a kinde of operosity in >in, 
in regard whereof sinners are stiled, The workers of iniquity. 
1885 Sat. Kev. 22 Aug. 248/2 This troublesome and poly- 
pragmatic operosity. 

+ O-perous, «. Ods. 
see -OUS.] = OPEROSE. 

1641 W. Lwisse Pref Merdte's A post. Later Times 5 Some 
things, whereof he had written..in more operous and large 
discourses. 1657 ‘Toxtinson Acuon's Disp. 607 There is 
nothing .. in this preparation, either difficult or operous. 
1983 Vort Chirurg. Wks. 11. 81 uv operous, expensive 
process. 

Hence + O-perously adz., operosely. 

1668 How: Bless, Righteous x. 170 Operously to insist in 
proving that [eic.}. 1696 Wiistox 7A. Earth iv.i. 257 The 
Creator... had so operonsty and so liberally provided f@ the 
well-being. .of Mankind. 

+ Operta-neous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. 1. opertiinie- 
us, £, opert-us covered + -~dxe-us ‘belonging to the 
class of'.] Of sceret, hidden, or covert nature. 

1656 Biount Glossogn, Opertancous, done within doors, 
in secret or in cover. 1775 in Asi; and in some mod. Dicts. 

Uae. Obs. = OVEN-TINE, 

1597 be. Mane Sad. nn. i 3 So lavish ope-tyde causeth 
fasting lents. 1641 — Serius buf. Ning in Lend Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 69 There is an Ope-tyde by his allowance, as well as 
a Lent. 

Opeynyon, Oph, obs. forms of Orrnioy, Oar. 

| Ophannim, ophanim (ésfxnim), [licb. 
mite Ofannint wheels.) The ‘wheels’ mentioned, 
in Ezekiel i and x, as accompanying the living 
creatures or cherubiin: treated in the ‘Book of 
Enoch ’ as an order of angels. 

1821 R. Laurence BE. of Enoch (1838) 83 Then the Seraphim, 
the Chernbim, and Ophanin surrounded it, 1839 Tatty 
Festus vi. (1852) 80 Not where tbe anteformal seraphs beam, 
Nor cherubim, with winged countenance, but Where roll 
the hright Ophanim. 1892 A. B. Davison Asehied 9 In the 
Book of Enoch ‘ wheels *(Ophannim) are a class of angels 
named aloug with Seraphim and Cherubim, 

Ophian (p‘fian). Ch. //ist. 
(Clemens Alex.).] = OPHITE sd,- 

1678 Trnison /dolatry viii. 153 The sect of the Ophians, 
a kind of Spawn of the Gnostics. 1882-3 Scnari /ucyed. 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 88 This class of CGnostics, called” by 
Hippolytus Ophites, by Clement of Alexandria Ophians. 

Ophic (fik), @. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. dpe-s 
serpent + -1c: the Gr. adj. is dptaxds.] Of or 
relating to serpents. 

1865 sitheneuu No, 1986. 679/2 The ophic or serpent 
worship, 1866 /ortn. Rev. No. 22.474 There is..no proof 
of Ophic worship ever having been practised in this island. 

Ophicalcite (pfikz'lsoit). Au. [f. Gr. dps 
serpent + Cateire, In Fr, ofhicalce (Brongniart 
1813), Ger. Ophicalc?t.] A species of rock com- 
posed of a mixture of serpentine and crystalline 
limestone (calcite) ; ealcitie ophiolite. 

1846 Worcester, Ophicalcic, n.(.\/in.). 1866 Carrexter 
in Q. Frnt. Geol. Soc. Lond. XX11, 227 A specimen of 
Ophicalcite from Cesha Lipa in Bohemia, which gave on 
decalcification a form of Zozeon. 1869 Pauntiirs Vese. viii. 
238 Three tall columns, which as being calcareous with 
magnesian veins may be called Ophicalcite. 1895 Dawson 
Dawn of Life vi. 147 A beautiful variety of ophicalcite or 
serpentine-marhile, 

Ophicleide (¢fikloid). Also -cleid. [a. F. 
ophicttide (Monitenr Universel 19 Ap. 1811) f. 
Gr, épts serpent + xAcis, eAed- kcy.] A musical 
wind-instrument of powerful tone, a development 
of the ancient ‘serpent’, consisting of a conical 
brass tuhe bent double, with keys, usually eleven 
in number, forming the bass or alto to the key- 
bugle; also, a performer on this instrument. 

1834 Zistes 21 June 6/1 (Westminster Abbey Festival) 
Ophicleides.—Messrs, Hubbard & Ponder. 1835 Court Mag. 
VI. 23/2 One of the Ophicleides was incompetent to the 
task he had undertaken, 1849 A. J. Syaincron A/aredeld 
Chimes 119 The ophicleid rich and deep With soft cornopion, 
1879 Grove Diet. Altus. 1. 497 From the gradual disuse of 
the Serpent and Ophicleide, the Euphonium is becoming 
the chief representative of the eight-foot octave among the 
brass instruments. 

b. Name for a powerful reed-stop on the organ, 
now usually called éAa. 

1842 in Braxor Dict. Sef. ele. 8537/1. 1843 Alech. Mag. 
XXXITX, 208 The Ophicleide is the name given by Mr. 
Hill ..to a new stop of his invention. 1880 Grove Dict. 
Alas. NV, Gor, 1840. [Organ at] Town Hall, Birmingham... 
This was the first organ that had the ‘Great Ophicleide', 
or ‘Tuba’, ona heavy wind. . 

fence Ophiclei‘deau a., pertaining to or resem- 
bling an ophicleide ; O-phiclei:dist,a performer on 
the ophicleide. 

1881 Century Mag. XXII. 489/1 The mighty ophi- 
cleidean roll of the. .organ, 

| Ophidia (ofi-dia), sd. p?, Zool. [mod.L. deriv. 
of Gr. épi-s serpent: app. an arbitrary formation 
to provide a term in -72, analogous to Reptilia, 
Sauria, Crocedilia, etc. (It can hardly represent 
Gr. épi&ia pl. of épidiov, OpHipium.)] An order 
of Reptiles containing the snakes or serpents. 

1848 in Craic. 1854 OwEy Séke/, & Teeth in Crre. Se., 
Organ, Nat. 1. 109 ‘The vertebra: also are. always fewer in 
number than in the typical ophidia, 1878 Bett. Gerendanr's 
Comp. Anat, 418 The scales of the Saurii and Ophidiiare.. 
processes of re whole cutis, 1892 Chamébers’ Encycl, VX. 
531 The fossil remains of Ophidia are scarce, 


[ad.L. oferdsis OPEROSE: 
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| Opel (ofi-diin’, a, and sé, [f. pree. + -an.] 


(ad. Gr. ’Oguay-of | 


. aaj. 1, Zool, Belonging to the order Ophidia. 


1826 Kirny & Sp, Lntomol. WW. xxxvi. 717 ‘Vhe fangs of | 


one tribe of Ophidian reptiles. 1854 Owrn Shed. 4 Teeth 
in Crre. Sc, Organ. Nat. 1. 192 The osteology of the.. 
Ophidian reptiles differs from that of the balrachians. 

2. Pertaining or relating to, or resembling that 
of, a snake or serpent; snake-like, 

1883 T). Cook in Time No. 53.186 The prominent ophidian 
forehead of the great French actress. 1885 1. C. Stroman 
in Century Alag, XXX. 509 An Elsie Venner, tainted with 
the ophidian madness. ‘i nee 

B. sé. (Zool.) A reptile of the order Ophidia ; 
a snake or serpent. 

31832 Lynn Prive. Geel HW. 104 The larger ophidians may 
be themselves transported across thes 1872 NICHOLSON 
Padvout, 551 The Ophidians make their first appearance in 
the Eocene. 

| Ophidiarium (ofi:dijérriim), rare. Also 
ophidarium. [f. Orumpia, after cyuartam, viva- 
rium, etc.) A place where snakes are kept; a 
snake-house. 

1882 Miss Hortty Szades Introd. 16, 1 now invite my 
readers to accompany me in imagination to the Ophidarium. 
191 Cent. Dict, Ophidiarinie. , 

Ophi-dioid,e. (s4.) Zool, [6 Ophidt-wne + -0111.] 

a, adj, Belonging to the group Ophidioidea of 
gadvid fishes, of which Ophidinm is the typical 
genus, b. sé A fish of this group, 

Ophi-dious, a. rare, = OPHIDIAN @. 

1846 WorcestER, OpAidian, Ophitious, relating to serpents 
or stakes. ; 

| Ophidium (otidisim). Zoof, Also 8 ophidion. 
[med.J., ad. L. ophidion (Pliny), a. Gr. dpt8tor 6a. 
fish resembling the conger’, dim. of dges serpent.] 
A genus of gadoid fishes with elongated bodies; 
a fish of this genus, 

1706 Itnittnips, Ophidion, a sort of Sea-fish resembling a 
Serpent or Kel. xgga Sin J. bart //ést. Aatue. 238-9 The 
Ophidion, with four beards on the lower jaw .. is frequent 
in the Mediterranean. .."The Ophidion, without beards. .is 
frequent ia the Baltic, and some other seas, 1974 GoLpse. 
Nat. //ist, (1862) 11. it. i295 The Ophidium, or Gilt-head. 

Ophido- iu comb., erroneous form of Orutv-. 

Ophio-, combining form of Gr. é¢i-s serpent, 
used in various words, chiefly scientific. 

Ophiobatra‘chia f/. Zool, = Ophionorpha: see 
OrniomonpH. + Ophiocephale a. O/s. [ad. Gr. 
proxéparos, f. kepary head], having a serpent’s 
head. O:phioce'phaloid (Zoo/.), a., allicl to or 
resembling the fishes of the genus Ophiocephults 
(walking-fishes), which have a long body and 
snake-like head, and are capable of breathing air 
and of travelling considerable distances overland ; 
54, a fish of the family Opjiocephatide, of which 
Ophiocephatus is the typical genus, || Ophiogenes 
(-prdginiz), p/. [Gr. dproyerys serpent-cendered] : 
see quot. |[Ophioglo‘ssum /’o/, [Gr. yAdooa 
longue], the genus of ferns containing the adder’s- 
tongue, the type of the sub-order Ophioglossacew. 
Ophio‘graphy [-GRrapHy], a treatise on, or the 
description of, serpents (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857). 
tOphiomach [ad. 1. ophivmachus, Gr. éro- 
Haxos ' fighter with serpents’, a name of the ichneu- 
mon, and a kind of locust]: see quot. Ophior- 
philist [Gr. -g:Aos loving], a lover of snakes; 
so Ophio'philism, love of snakes. O-phiosaur 
[ad. mod.L. ophiosaurus, {. Gr. oapos lizard], 
a lizard of the genus Ophiosaurus or family Ophio- 
sauride, limbless and of snake-like form; a glass- 
snake; so Ophiosau'rian (used in qnot. 1882 for 
a hypothetical reptile combining the characteristics 
of a lizard and a snake). 

1608 Torsrtt, Serpents (1658) 608 Some of the Heathen 
had their *Ophiocephale Beasts with Serpents heads, which 
they did worship. 1601 HoLtano /'/iny 1.154 Crates, saith, 
That in Hellespont about Parium there was a kind of men 
(whom he nameth *Ophiogenes) that if one were stung with 
a serpent, with touching only, will ease the paine. 1871 
‘Tytor Pris, Cre/t. 11. 218 The Ophiogenes, or Serpent-race 
of the Troad, kindred of the vipers, whose bite they could 
cure by touch, 1881 Sa, Rev. 19 Mar. 374/2 The genus 
*ophioglossuut, or adder’s tongues, which are to the races of 
ferns what the lampreys are to the race of fishes, 1609 

BtBLe (Douay) fe, xi. 22 As is the bruke after his kind, the 
attake, and the *ophiomach [1611 beetle, Rez. £’, cricket) and 
the locust, 1883 Daily News 19 Feb. 5/2 “Ophiophilism 
is by no_means an ugly word..but it may fe loubted 
whether Miss Catherine C. Hopley..will succeed in per- 
suading her readers to become ophiophilists. 1882 Miss 
Hoptey Sxakes xxiii. 429 A meaning which may be worth 
seeking by a philologist, should he be also an *ophiophilist. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex.,Ophisaurus,..a Family. .ofsanrian 
reptiles, having the Ofhisaurus or Ophiosaurus for their 
type: “ophisaurian. 1882 Miss Hoptey Snakes xv. 263 Suse 
pected species of reptiles, compound “ophiosaurians, or saur- 
ophidians, or who shalt say what, in those inaccessible depths. 

Ophiolater (pfig'lite:). [f. Opxnio- + Gr. 
-Aarpys worshipper.] A serpent-worshipper. 

1895 Enwortiy sed Eye ix. 315 That our Celtic fore- 
fathers were Ophiolaters, 

licence Ophiolatrous a., given to serpent- 
worship; Ophio'latry, serpent-worship. 

, 1887 A.B. Ecris Tshispeak. Peoples vii. gs It has heen 
inferred that the Tshi-speaking tribes are ophiolatrous. 


| 
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1862 Sf. James's Mag. Oct. 279 On the plains of Wiltshire 
still remain the traces of ophiolatry, 1864 R. F. Buriox 
Dahome \. o6 Ophiolatry...ts mostly confined to the coast 
regions; the Popos and Windward races worship a black 
snake of a larger size. 1894 Nation (N. V.) 13 Sept. 204/1 
Instead of assuming it to he a form of ophiohutry, we now 
recognize it..as an elaborate prayer for rain, 

Ophiolite (g'fidloit). Vix. [£ Ovmo- +-1ire,] 
A name for serpentine (o4s.) or a mixture of serpen- 
tine with other mincrals (= cerd-antiguc): sec 
quot. llence Ophioli'tie a. 

1848 in Craie, 1862 Dana Ale. Geol. viii. 82 Ophiolite 
{or verd.cnitique marble}. _A variegated mixture of serpentine 
and either carbonate of lime (afarcous ophiolites, dolomite 
\olomitic ophialite, or carbonate of magnesia or magnesite 
Cnagnesttic ophiodte. 1876 Pace Ads. Tert-dh, Geal. viii. 


158 The name serpentine, or its learned cquivalents—ophite 
and ophiolite. 


O'phioma-ney. rare. [ad.mod.L. ohfomantia, 
f Ornto- + Gr. parreia -MAxcy.] Divination by 
means of serpents. 

(1683 Horemaxy ew. Unit, Ophiumantia, Grecé ddia- 
warreca, divinatio ex serpentibnys est, cujus exempla passim 
obvia.)] 1753 Cusmuers Cred Supp, Ophiontantey, ‘Odew- 
warteta, in antiquity, the art of making predictions from 
serpents. 1897 W, Jones #inger-ring sor The serpent held 
by the female figure refers to ophiomaney, the art which the 
ancients pretended to, of making predictions by serpents, 

Ophiomorph (efidmpit . Zo0/. [mod. f. Ormio- 
+ Gr. poppy torm.] An amphibian of the order 
Ophiomorpha or Ophionorphw (also called Apoda. 
Cymnophiona, and Ophtobatrachia); a limbless, 
serpentiform amphibian; a cacilian, So Ophio- 
morphic, Ophiomo’rphons a/js., having the 
form of a serpent or snake; sfec. of or pertaining 
to the Ophiomorpha; Ophiomo-rphite, an old 
name for fossil ammonite shells, from their snake- 
like appearance; a snake-stone. 

1677 Prot O.vfordsh, 110 Other Ophiomorphit's there 
are, that have ouly straight single ribs. 1828 Wisstrr, 
Ophionor phous, 

Ophio‘phagous, 2. [f.Gr.dduo-pary-os serpent- 
ealing + -or's,} Eating or feeding upon serpents. 

16g0 Sin T. Browse fscud, Ap. vic xxviii. (ed. 2) rst 
Ophiophagous nations and such as feed npon Serpents. 1881 
Strapune in ¥. W Ogte's Marwian Orat. 93 Manis 
casually ophiophagous. 1886 Sat, Rev. UX1. 430/2 The 
Revolution is the ophiophagoas reptile, and gradually but 
steadily eats up all the other reptiles. 

|Ophio-phagus. Pl. -gi. (La. Gr. dquo- 
gayos: see prec,J 1, A serpent-eater. 

1555 pen Decades 14 marg., Ophiophagi. (¢e2/) There is 
nothing amonge theyr delicate dysshes, that they estceme 
so muche as these serpentes. 1601 Hlontann Pliny 1. 143 
The Candei, whom they call Ophiophagi, because they are 
wont to feed on serpents. 

2. Zool. A genus of very venomons serpents 
allied to the cobra, inhabiting the East Indies, and 
feeding upon other snakes. One species is O. claps, 
the Hamapryap, q. v. 

1883 Mas. Misttor in Leisure /fo. 1953/2 The Ofhinphagus, 
a snake-cating snake over eighteen feet long, whose Lite 
they say is certain death. , 

+ O-phiouch. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. Ophiiichus, 
Gr. dptatxos serpent-holder.] A (figure of a) man 
holding a serpent. 

@1697 Acerev Suro. Wilts. in Wise. (1714) 27 Bass 
relieve of an Ophiouch [#/sf7. Optriouch}. : 

Ophir (é-far). (Heb. vex ohir.] The name 
of a place or region mentioned in the O.T., whence 
fine gold was obtained, the locality of which is 
still uneertain; hence gold of Ophir, Ophir-golt, 
and Offér alone (as in eb. Job xxii. 24), in the 
sense ‘fine gold’. . 

1614 Svivester Sethulia's Rescue w. 4o Adom'd with 
Ophir-Gold. 1630 Hvans’ Almanac in Brit. Q. Rev. LVI. 
3590 Tt is not wealth, nor Ophir-gold that can enrich onr 
need. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. uw § 28 There is 
Dross, Alloy, and Embasement in all human Temper ; and 
ke flieth without Wings, who thinks to find Ophyr or pure 
Metal in any. 7 

Ophism (p'fiz’m). rare. [f. as Orme? + 
-Ism.] The doetrine or worship of the Ophites: 
sce OPHITE 50.2 s 

31865 Chambers’ Encycl. sv. Ophites, Their singular 
attempt to engraft ‘Ophism ‘on Christianity. | 

Ophite (o'foit), s6.1 Afi. Also 7 ophit. fad. 
L. ophites (Pliny), a. Gr. opirys (sc. Al@os) serpen- 
tine stone, f. dgt-s serpent: see -1TE1 2b.] Name 
for various eruptive or metamorphic rocks, usnally 
green, and having spots or markings like a serpent; 
serpentine; serpentine marble. pi 

11398 Vrevisa Barth. De P. R.xv1 Ixviil. (1493) 574 Marbyt 
is callyd Ophites for it is speclyd lyke an ie 1567 
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Martet Gr. Forest 15 That kinde of Marble which is called 
Ophites, which hath spottes like a Serpent.) 3644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., 4 column of ophite on which [is] a statue of 
Justice .. cut out of porphyrie. 1703 T. S. Art's fiuprov. 
p. xix, It consists of one sulid Stone, a kind of an Ophite or 
Spotted Marble. 1740 Dyer Auins Rome 77 Cerulean 
ophite, and the flow ry vein Of orient jasper. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 468 The names Serpentine, Ophite, Lapis coln- 
érinus, allude to the green serpent-like cloudings of the 
serpentine marble, 

atirth. 1644 Evriys Diary 25 Oct., A columne of ophite 
stone. 1694 Morrtux Aabelais vo xxxvii, A hard well- 
polish'd Ophits Stone, 

Ophite (p'frit), 5.2 L£ccl. Hist. [a. late 1. 
Ophitw (Isidore Orig. Vill. v.), a. Gr. "Optra 
(lippolytus, etc.), pl. of ’Opérns, f. Opes serpent : 
see -ITE! 1.] A member of a sect which arose about 
the 2nd century, who paid reverence to the serpent 
as an embodiment of divine wisdom. 

1692 W. Wotton tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Writers 1. 127 eee 
attacks the Ebiunites,..the Ophites, and the Sabellians. 
1727 WI. Herve ir. Pfenry's Ece?. Hist. 1.194 Vhe Ophites, 
who said that Wisdom had turned itself intua Serpent. 1855 
Pusny Doctr. Keal Presence Note S, 326 Even the Oplhites, 
who worshipped the serpent as Christ introduced ai tu 
bless their Eucharist. 1872 ‘Tvi.0n Serie. Cudt. HL. 220 
The cultus which tradition..declares the semi-Christian 
sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame snake. 

attrib, 1793 W. Houwent. Ay thol. Dict. 306 The Ophite 
priests were very learned. 1888 KE. Hatcu taf. Grk. ldeas 
tii. (1890) o Fhe Ophite writer, Justin. 

lence O'phitism = OriisM. 

1875 Licutroot Colossians 98 Phrygia reared the hybrid 
monstrosities of Ophitisn. 

O-phite, a. rare. [ad. Gr. dpirys of or like 
aserpent.) Ofthe nature of or resembling a serpent ; 
of a sinuous form ; serpentine. 

1828 Wessrren, Ofdite, pertaining to a serpent. 1851 
Murray's laud-th, Devon & Cornwall p xxiv, Uhe 
avenues..run invariably in straight lines, and’ thus differ 
from those which have a true ophite character. 

Ophitic (oftik), a.) Win, (f Orne) +-1c.] 
Of the nature of ophite; serpentine; used of 
the structure of certain rocks in which crystals 
of feldspar are interposed between plates of augitc. 

1889 Pall Mall G20 Aug. 3/1 A boulder..composed of 
sub-ophitic dolerites. 1897 Grikie uc. Volcanoes Gt. Brit. 
1. 21 A specially characteristic feature of many basic rocks 
is.. what is termed an ophitic structure. 

Ophi'tic, @.? Lecl. Hist. [f. Opuite? + -1¢.] 
Of or belonging to the sect of the Ophites. 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Yesus 1. un. xi. 84 Expressions 
.. brought forward from an Ophitic work. 1867 Linon 
Bampt. Lect. ¥. (1872) 217 We find Viebitte Gnostics.. 
appealing to passages in St. John's Gospel. 

+Ophi'tical, «2. Ols. [fas Orne! + -aL.] 
= Orniric at 

1611 Corvat Cruditics 346 This piece of marble may be 
very properly called Ophiticall, 1657 Tomtsson Mesou's 
Disp. 421 ‘VNe ophytical or serpentine-marble. Fi 

| Ophiuchus ‘pli#kos}. [L., a. Gr. dprodxos, 
f. opro- OPHIO- serpent + -exos -holding, -holder.) 
Onc of the ancient constellations, figured as a man 
holding a serpent; also called Serpentardis. 

3658 Pirturs, Osituchus, a constellation in Sagittary. 
1667 Muton P.£. 1. 708 And like a Comet burn’d, That 
fires the lengtb of Ophiuchus huge In th’ Arctick Sky. 1727-8 
Cuamners Cycl., Serpentarinus, ix astronomy a Constellation 
of the northern hemisphere called also Opbiuchus, and 
anciently Aesculapius. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds xi. 234 
‘Yo account for the appearance of the Milky Way between 
Centaurus and Ophiuchus. 

Ophiuran (f'filiierin), a. and sb, Zool. [f. 
mod. L. Ophitira, f. Gr. fxs serpent + obpa tail, in 
reference to the long snake-like arms.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the genns OpAczra, family Ophiuride, 
or elass Ophiuroidea of Echinoderms, compri.ing 
starfishes with well-defined slender arms (simple or 
branched) covered with plates or spines. b. 5d. A 
starfish of this genus, family, or class; a brittle-star 
or sand-star. So O’phiure (=b); Ophiwrid a. 


and 56.3; Ophiu‘roid a. and sd. 

3836-9 Toon Cycl Anat. V1. 45/1 The Ophiura has..ten 
ovaries..in the central part of the animal. 
No. 85. 204/2 Starfishes, echinoids, or ophiurans. 1874 
Lussock Orig, & Afet. Jus, tii. 61 Among the Ophiurans.. 
we find two well-marked types of development. 3877 Huxtey 
Anat, Inv, Autin ix. 566 The mouth of the K:chinopaedium 
becomes that of the *ophiurid. 1877 W. ‘'nomson Voy. 
Challenger ll. iv. 202 A viviparons ophiurid occurred in 
considerable numbers. 1888 Charibers’ Encyel. V1. 467 The 
technical title *Ophiuroid describes the snake-like coils of 
their ‘arms"*. 1888 Rottesron & Jackson Anim. Life 549 
The Echinoid and Ophiuroid larva is known as Péutens. 

{Ophryon (pfiiyn). Anat. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Pr - Merce 
dppds eyebrow.) That point in the forehead at 
the middle of the line joining the upper margins 
of the orbits of the eyes. 

3878 Bartiny tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. wi. it. 234 Supra 
orhital point, or supra-nasal, or ophryon. 3880 Nature 
XXI, 223/s A point .. inimediately above the projection of 
tbe glabella, to which Broca has given the name ophryon. 


| Ophrys (g'fris). Bot. [a. Gr. dppus eyebrow ; 
a. L. ophrys (Pliny) some bifoliate plant, adopted 
by Linnaeus 1737 asa generic name.] A genus of 
terrestrial Orchidacew, containing the Bee-, I ly-, and 
Spider-orchis. Also popularly extended to allied 
genera, as Neottia or Spiranthes (Ladies’-tresses). 


1864 Reader | 
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3785 Martyn Ronssean'’s Bot. xxvii. (1 7) 419 The Spiral 
Ophrys, commonly called Triple Ladies Traces. .on heaths 
and dry pastures. 1829 A. Jamieson Dict. Alech, Sa sv. 
Ophrys, Bee Ophrys ranks among the few plants that are 
more generally admired than all the Orchideae for their 
singular beanty, 1844 S. R. in Church Poetry (ed. 2) 291 
There amid many weeds | see,..That curious plant, the 
Ophrys Bee, 

Ophthalm- bef. a vowel, = OpuTHaLso-: as in 
| Ophthalmalgia Jah. [Gr.dAyos pain], pain in 
the eye; neuralgia of Ihe eye-hall; hence Ophthal- 
ma‘lgic a. || Ophthalmatro-phia, Ophthalma‘- 
trophy /ath. (Gr. drpopia atrophy], atrophy of 
the eye-ball; shrivelling or wasting of the eye. 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Ophthalmia (pfpelmia). /a/h. Forms: 
4-6 obtalmia, 5 obtolmia, 6 op-, ophtalmia, 6- 
ophthalmia. Sce also the anglicized form Orn- 
THALMY. [late L. (Boethins), a. Gr. dpOadpia f. 
bpOadpés eye.] Intlammation of the eye, esp. of 
the conjunctiva of the cye; ophthalmitis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De TP. RV tw xvi. (1495) 235 WV rewme 
rennyth to the eyen, and therof comyth an euyll chat highte 
Obtalmia, ashrewde blerinesseand ache. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirarg, 241 Opere maner sijknes of be ije, as obtolniia & 
blere ized. 35qr R. Cort.asis Guydon's Formul Vj), 
Thyrdly is admynystred colirium de thutia. .in the ende of 
optalmia, 1562 BULLENN B& Simples 2 Ophthalmia .. ir 
a sicknes of the eye. 18997 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 155 
Opbthalmia .. is an inflammation of the whole eye, but 
chiefly of the membraine called conjunctine. 1794 KE. 
Darwin Zoon, (1801) 1. 30 Light is as intolerable in this 
kind of ophthalmia, as pressure is to the finger in the 
paronychia, 182 Siecrey Left, Pr, Wks, 1880 TV. 197, 
| have hada severe ophthalmia. 1878 Bosw. Satu Carthage 
225 Hannibal, himself tortured with ophthalmia, rode ou the 
one elephant which had survived the last year’s campaign. 

b. fy. Disordered mental vision. 

1831 Cartyik Sart. Res. wu. vii, Mechanical Profit-and- 
Loss Philosuphies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallucina- 
tion they had brought on. 1883 E. J. Mornay in /¥ine 
No, 53. 215 -A temporary attack of mental ophthahnia, 

Ophthalmiac. rare. [f prec. + -ac.] A 
person snffcring from ophthalmia. 

1884 J. Payxe 1001 Nigh?s VIIL. 129 As slumber on eyes 
of ophthalmiac shed. 

Ophthalmiaster. rave. [f. Gr. dpOadrpcs eye + 
larnp healer.] An ophthalmic surgeon, an oculist. 

1761 (r/t/c) Adventures of Chevalier John ‘Taylor, ophthal- 
miater, written by himself. 2852 Jernan Autodiag. He 71 
A glorious quack oculist, or ‘opthaliniater’, as he styled 
himself. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lea, 

So Ophthalmia‘tric w., relating to the treatment 
of eye-diseases. (Syd. Sor. Lex. 1892.) 

Ophthalmic (gfparlmik’, 2. and sb. [ad. 1. 
ophthalmie-us (in Martial as sb, ‘an oculist’), a. 
Gr. ép@adpux-ds of or pertaining to the eye, f. 
dpOadpes eye: see -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular; connected with the eye, as a nerve, artery, 
ete. ; affecting the cye, as a disease. 


1727-41 Cuamners Cycl, Ophthalmic Nerves. 1741 Ay | 


Mosro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 44 This ophthalmic Branch. . 
supplies the Glandula lacrymalts, 183: R. Knox Cloguet's 
di nat, 453 Vhe ophthalmic artery. 1852 Dana Crust. 4. 27 
‘The first antennary and the ophthalmic segments, 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 304 Ophthalmic epidemics, 1877 
{see OpnTHALMITE 2h 1881 Mrvart Caé 208 The ophthalinic 
artery passes alung the inner side of the orbit. 

2. Good for diseases or disorders of the eye; 
that treats such maladies; that performs, or is 


used for, operations on the eye. 

x605 TimME Quersit. 1. 155 An excellent. ophthalmick 
matter for the eyes. 1725 Baaptey Mam. Dict. s.v. Eye- 
qater, A choice Ophthalmick Water to preserve the Eyes 
and Sight. 1830 Linotey Wat. Syst. Bot. 91 The seeds are 
considered ...as ophthalmic and cephalic. 1871 HamMonn 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. p. xiii, A competent ophthalmic surgeon, 

3. Affected with ophthalmia ; ophthalmious. 

1845 FE. Warpurton Crese. & Cross t.144 An ugly ophthal- 
mic set .. drest in blue shirts and red caps. 1897. JH esti. 
Gaz. 25 Jan. 2/3 Ophthalmic, feeble-minded, ailing, and 
neglected children. : 

B. sé. (absolute uses of the adj.) 

1. A medicine or remedy for diseases of the eye. 

1653 Cucrerrer Pharm. Londin, v. 306 Such Medicines 
as are appropriated to the Eyes. .. f would have called thent 
Ophellinics had not the word been troublesom to the 
reading, 1693 Sir T. P. Buounr Vad, fist. 292 The Liquor 
of Ants is commended by Schroder for a most Excellent 
Ophthalmick. @ 3800 Cowrrr in Hayley £7/¢ (1809) HL. 38 
One would sup) that reading Homer were the best 
ophthalmic in eval. 3870 ‘Vaumace Crumbs Swept 
a 124 Hepatics, ..stomachics, ophthalmics. 

. The ophthalmic or orbital nerve. 

3927-8 Cuamners Cycl. s, v. Eye, The first branch of the 
fifth pair, called ophtbalmicks. 1872 Husrury Myolocy 
45 Soon after entering the orbit, the ophtbalmic detaches 
a large branch which runs beneath the eye. 

Ophtha‘lmious, 2. [f. Oruriavi-a +-ous.] 
Affected with ophthalmia. 

3859 W. H. Grrcory gy I. 12 Fellahs. with their 
blue-shifted veiled spouses and ophthalmious children. 

Ophtha‘Imist. rare. [f. Gr. dp@adpds eye + 
-1st.] One versed in the struclure and functions 
of the eye; an ophthalmologist. 

1696 J. owarns Denronstr. Exist, God 1 33 The fourth 
and last Membrane..though some Ophthalmists have talk’d 
of a Fifth..is the Retina. 


OPHTHALMO.-. 
Ophthalmite (pfpa'lmait). [f. Gr. dp@arpos 


eye + -ITE! 2 band 3.] 

+1. Afiz. (See quot.) Obs. 

18ir Pinkerton /'etrad. 1). 63 Miagite..has by some 
heen called Corsican granite, or Corsican granitel; and hy 
others, from some resemblance to the eye, ccular granite, 
or, as it nore properly may be expressed from the Greek, 
ophthalmite. .. ft consists of concentric but irregular circles 
of white felspar and black siderite. i 

2. Zool. ‘Yhe stalk on which the cye is borne 
in podophthalmous Crustacea; the ophthalmic 
peduncle, eye-stalk. 

1897 Vicxtey Anat. Inv. Anini. vi. 303 The moveable 
stalks, which support the eyes, . the ophthalmic pedunctes’ 
ur fuphthalmites’, 1887 Adhenaum 4 June 741/2 The 
assumption of antenniform characters by the left ophthalmite. 

Ophthalmitic (pfpelmitik), a) Satk, [f. 
OPHTHALMIT-I8 + -1¢.}) (See quot.) 


1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ophthaémiticus, of or belonging 


to Ophthalinitis; ophthalmitic. 

Ophthalmi'tic, .% Zoo! [f. OrntTuabsitTe 
24 -l¢.} Of or pertaining 10 an ophthalmite or 
eye-stalk in Crustacea. 

i] Ophthalmitis (pfpalmairtis). [mod.L., 4. 
Gr. ép8adpds eye + -1TI8. (Gr. had op@adpiris as 
epithel of Athena).] Inflammation of the eye, 
ophthalmia; s/ec. inflammation involving all the 
structnres of the eye. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) HL. 177 Amongst the 
local complications are to be noticed cataract ..ophthalmitis, 
&e. 1878 T. Bavaxt. Pract. Surg. |. 385 Ophthalmitis is 
usually the result of injuries. 1892 Sy. So. Lew, Opithale 
mutis, inflammation of all the structures of the eye... Also, 
the same as Oph thalmia, 


Ophthalmo- (pffelire), combining form of 
Gr. ép@aApés eye, used in various scientific terms: 
the more important are entered in their alpha- 
betical places as main words. 

|| Ophtha:lnoblennorrhea /’/h. [mod.L.: sce 
BLENNORRUGAY], discharge of mueus from the eyes. 
|| Ophtha:mocarcino'ma ///, (mod.L.: see 
Carcinoma], cancer of the eye. Ophtha-lmocele 
Path, (Gr. xfdy tumour, hernia], ‘ protrusion or 
excessive prominence of the eyeball’ (Syed. Soc. Lex. 
1892). Ophthadmodiastimeter [Di asTimeTER], 
an instrument for adjusting the distance between 
two lenses (as in a pair of spectacles) to that 
between the eyes. {| Ophthalmodynia (-odinia) 
[Gr. é3évn pain}, pain in the eyeball; neuralgia 
of the frontal nerve in the orbit (Craig, 1848). 
Ophthalmo ‘graphy [-ckaPuy]. description of the 
cye. Ophthalmolith (Gr. Al@os stonc], a Jaeri- 
mal conerction (.Sjd@. Soc. Zex.). Ophthalmo- 
phore Zoo/, [Gr. -popos bearing], a specialized 
portion of the head in Gastropod molluscs, which 
bears an eye (e.g. the ‘ horn’ of a snail); an omma- 
tophore; so Ophthalmo‘phorous ¢., eye-bearing, 
or pertaining toan ophthalmophore. || Ophthalmo-- 
phthisis /ah, [mod.L.: see Puruisis], ‘wasting 
or shrivelling of the cyeball’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 
Ophtha‘imopla:sty Svry. [Gr. sAagrds fashioned], 
‘the application of an artificial eye’ (d/d.). 
|| Ophthalmople'gia ///. [mod.L., f. Gr. wAny? 
stroke], Ophtha-lmoplegy, ‘paralysis of one or 
more of the mnscles of the eye’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Ophthalmople’gic @. Ophtha‘lmostat 
(Gr. orarés standing], an instrnment for holding 
the eyeball in a fixed position for an operation. 
Ophthalmo'tomy Axa/. and Surg. [Gr. ropy 
eulting], the dissection, or the excision, of the eye 
(Dunglison Aved. Lex., 1842). Ophtha‘Imotono- 
meter [Gr. tdvos stretching, tension ; eT pov 
measure], au instrument for measuring the tension 
of the eyeball; so Ophtha‘Imotono metry, the 
measurement of this. Ophtha‘lmotrope [Gr. 
rpdmos uring], an instrument devised to measure 
the muscular shortening in strabismus; also an 
apparatus for rendering manifest ocular movements. 
Ophtha:lmotropo'meter, an instrament for 


measuring the Jaferal movements of the eye. | 

Other compounds, given in the medical dictionaries, in 
which ophthelsno- ‘of’ or ‘for the eye’, ‘eye-', is prefixed 
to known words, are ophthaiimodynamotiecter, esrelane sis 
emtcroscope, -miyo tomy, ose logy, para lysis, phlebotomy, 
spasm, thevapew'tics, -the'rapy, ~ryster. 

1842 Dexatison Med. Lex, *C hthalmoblennorrhaa, 
1846 Dav tr. Simon's ctnim. Chem. Il, 80 The mucus 
in ophthalmoblennorrhaa .. is of a deep yellow colour. 
1842 JluxGttson, *Ophthalimo-carcinvoma, o« *Ophthalmo- 
cele, 31875 Keicut Dict. Alech., * Ophthalmodiastimeter, 
an instrument contrived by Landsberg, a Hanoverian 
optician, .. for adjusting the optical axes of lenses to the 
axis of vision. 1713 Deruam dys. Theol. (1727) 87 note, 
That accurate Surveyor of the Kye, Dr. Briggs, whose 
*Ophthalmography I have met with since penning this 
part of my Survey. [W. Brices: Ophthalmographia, sive 
Oculi, ejusque Partium descriptio anntomica, 1676.) 1853 
Dunatsan Wed. Lev, LS a ai 1842 [htd., 
*Ophthalmoplegia, ¥ RAIG, “Ophthalinoa, vey 5 
Hl. Wartow Dis. Eye 185 Paralysis of the orbital muscle, 
ophthalmoplegia. 1899 4édbuet's Syst. Afed. V1. 893 In the 
etiology of chronic ophthalmoplegia. fbid, VU. 380 Ace 


OPHTHALMOLOGIC. 


companied by *ophthalmoplegic symptoms. 1857 Mayxe 
iixpos, Lex. Av *ophthalmostate. 1896 Catal. Sci. ae 
S. Avens, 552 ‘Ophthalmotropometer. An apparatus for 
determining the movements to right and left of cach eye. 


Ophthalmologic, a. rare. [f. as next + -1¢.] 
Of or belonging to ophthalmology. 

1846 in WorcksiKe ; and in later Dicts, Per 

Ophthalmological (pfpcelmolp:dzikil), a. 
[f£ as OrnTHALMoLucy + -Ic + -AL.J Belonging 
to or dealing with ophthalmology. 

1839-47 Toov Crc/. Amat. VE. 85/1 In their ophthalmo- 
logical works. 1873 (¢/¢/c) Repurt of the Ophthalmological 
Congress, 1891 Madl Mall G. 31 Aug. 1/3 A test. which is 
absolutely nnimpeachable if carried out by an ophthalmo- 
logical expert. . : 

Hence Ophthalmolo‘gically aé’., in relation to 
ophthalmology. 

18976 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 233 Engorgement 
of the optic papilla, ophthalmologically. important. 

Ophthalmology (pfpximplédzi). —[f. Oru- 
THALMO- + -LGGY.]) ~The scientific study of the 
eye; that branch of science which treats of the 
structure, functions, and affections of the eye. 

1842 in Duxcuison Med. Lev. 1865 Yall Mall G. 30 Nov. 
4 It is proposed to establish a chair of ophthalinolugy in 
the medical faculty of Paris. 1881 Watere XXIV. 340/1 
Modern ophthalmology has scarcely a single point of sini- 
larity with that of the as century. 

lience Ophthalmologist, one versed in ophthial- 


mology. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) V1. 166 No ophthalmu- 
Jogist .. has paid so much attention to this subject as 
Professor Beer. 1900 Adin. Kev. Oct. 303 Von Graefe, the 
great ophthalmologist, first surveyed the fundus of the living 
human eye. , : 

Ophthalmometer (pfJa:lmgm/ta1). [f Orn- 
THALMO- + -METER.] @. See quot. 1842. b. An 
instrument devised by Helmholtz for measuring the 
curvatures of the (living) eye by means of images 


reflected in it. 

1842 Dunciison Wed. Lex., Opithalmometer, .Aninstiu- 
ment of the nature of compasses, invented by F. Petit, for 
measuring the capacity of the. .chamhers of the eye in ana- 
tomical experiments, 1864 tr. Donders' cluom, Acconmed. 
ye 17 Melmholtz constructed a peculiar instrument, called 
by him the ophthalmometer for the purpose of determining 
the magnitude of the reflected images. 1895 Datly Mews 
27 Feb. 6/5 Before Helinholz’s inventions of the ophthalmno- 
scope and the ophthalmometer, ‘no one had ever seen a 
living retina at its task‘. 

So Ophthalmome tric «., relating to measnre- 
ment of the eye; Ophthalmo-metry, measure- 


ment of the eye. 

1899 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/1 The ‘ Dioptric and Ophthal- 
mometric Review’, 1883 Contemp. Keo, Mar. go7 The 
starting and unexpected results of ophthalinometry. 

Ophthalmophore, -plegy: see OriuTHALMo-, 

Ophthalmoscope (pfpclmoskoup), sd. [Ff 
OPHTHALMO- + Gr. -oxomes viewing, viewer, see 
-scors.] An instrument for inspecting the interior 


of the eye, esp. the retina. 

1857 Dunglison’s Med. Lexv.636 Au ophthalmoscope. .has 
been invented, which by reflecting the light on the retina 
enables the condition of the interior of the eye to be 
appreciated. 1 Braxve & Cox Dict. Sci., etc. [The] 
ophthalmoscope..invented by Helmbhaltz in 1851, for the 
examination of the interior of the living eye. 1878 ‘T. 
Bevant Pract. Surg. 1. 293 The ophthalmoscope since its 
introduction has undergone innumerable modifications, botb 
in principle and detail. . 

llence Ophtha‘moscope v. 7z7/r., to inspect the 
eye by means of the ophthalmoscope; Ophthalmo- 
sco‘pic, -sco‘pical, ad/s., of or pertaining to 
the ophthalmoscope or its use ; Ophthalmosco'pi- 
cally adv., by means of ophthalmoscopy. 

1857 in Mayne E.xfos, Lex. 820,2 Ophthalmoscopic. 186 
Bemsteap fen. Drs. (1879) 719 A gummy tumor of the 
ciliary body, which ophthalmoscopically ... was seen and 
taken by others for a sarcoma. 1891 Hammonn Dis. Aerz. 
Syst. p. xiii, Ophthalmoscopic examinations require the 
observer to possess a very thorough acquaintance with the 
anatomy of the eye, and also with the science of optics. 
1879 J. H. Jackson Ophthalmoscope 3 Extremely abnormal 
ophthalmoscopical appearances may exist when sight is good. 

Ophthalmoscopy (¢fpalmg'sképi). [t. as 
prec. + Gr. -oxomea looking, viewing.] 

1. A branch of physiognomy, by which character 
is inferred from the appearance of the eyes. ? Obs. 

[1727-41 Cuanipens Cycl., Ophthalmoscopia, that branch 
of physiognomy which considers a person's eyes, and looks; 
to deduce thence the knowledge of his temperament, humour, 
and manners] 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Ophthalwosccpy. 
1828 in Wessrer; and in later Dicts. 

2. Inspection of the interior of the eye; the use 
of the ophthalmoscope. 

1864 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. Med. 240 Atlas of ophthalnio- 
scopy. 1866 A. Fiinr Princ, Mfed, (1880) 104 Works which 
treat .. of ophthalmoscopy’. ~ Alliutt's Syst. Med. V1. 
760 ‘he chapter on medical ophthalmoscopy. 

Hence Ophthalmoscopist (-p‘skJpist), one skilled 
in ophthalmoscopy. 

1866 A. Fut /’rinc, Med, (1880) 104 The student or 
practitioner who desires to becomea skilful ophthalmoscopist. 

Ophthalmostat, -trope: see OrnrnaLno-. 

Ophthalmy (¢f}clmi). Now rave or Obs. 
Forms: 6 optaimie, ophthalmyo, 7 ophthalmie, 
7-9 ophthalmy. fa. I’. ofh/almie (Oresme 14th c. 
obtalnrie), ad. 1. ophthaimia.) = OPHTHALMIA. 
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1543 Trautron Tgre's Chirurg. 51 b/s An optidinie 
caused of grosse matter, 1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. 32/2 Agaynst payne in the heade, .. ophthalimye 
sud payne inthe teeth. 16g0 Trart Cowan. Deut, xxvii. 
28 God, we trust, will,..cure them of this spiritual ophthalmy 
and phrensie. 1755 Waitin JA. Prans. XLIX. 466 We 
had a scrophulous ophthalnry in cach eve. 1865 Avgdisé- 
man's Mag. Aug. 143 He had .. suffered from an obstinate 
ophthahny of both eyes, 

Opiammone (é«pijamoun). Chen. [f. O1i(an- 
+ AmMonta.] An amide of opianic acid Cally, 
NO,, obtained by evaporating a solution of opianic 
acid in ammonia, 

1845 Men1ty Cyel. Suppl. 1. 348 Opiammnion. 1866-77 Waris 
Dict, Chem WW, 207 Opiammone is it pale yellow crystallite 
powder, 

Opiane. [f. Oertm + -ave as var. of -ine.] 
Anobsolete synonymofnarcoltine, 1fence numerous 
chemical terms in offeve-: 

Opianate (éupiine't), a salt of opianic acid. Opi- 
anic (Oupienik @., formed from narcotine ; as in 
Opiante acid Cyoll,O,). erystallizing in’ thin 
colourless prisms of bitler taste, produced, to- 
gether with cotarnine, by the oxidation of narcotine; 
Optanic ether (Cy ll,C,11,.0,)  erystallizing in 
inodorous brilliant while needles of bitter taste. 
O‘pianine, a base resembling narcotine, and not 
certainly distinct from it. Opiarne-, comb, form vf 
optantc, as in oftano-sulphurous acid, an acid de- 
rived from opianic and sulphurous acid, forming 
a tiansparent crystalline mass. O-pianyl C,,11,0;, 
the radical of opianic avid and its derivatives. 

184z Dunciison Med. Lew, Opiane, Narcotine. 1845 
Penny Cyel. Suppl. 1. 348 Opianate of sammonia. /béd., 
Opianic acid. 1857 Miter eu, Cheat. VL. 277 Opianine 
has hitherto only been found in Egyptian opiom, and has 
been but imperfectly examined. 74s. 284 ‘Uhe opiany] 
yields opianic and hemipinic acids. 1866-97 Watis (ict, 
Chem. TV. 206 Opianates, 1873 — Fewues Chent. el. 10) 
739 Opianic Acid is a monobasic acid. 

Opiate (ipict), a. anil sd. Also 7-8 opiat. 
(ad. med... opatd-es, -2eu2, pa. pple. of *optare: see 
next.] 

A. adj. Made with or containing opium; hence, 
indueing sleep; narcotic, soporiferous. 

1543 Traurxon Miyo's Chirag, vin. xviii. 215 Opiate 
medicines swage payn, howheit it is onely after the nimer 
of palliation, 1579 80 Norrit Pértarch (1676) Bvo ‘They 
gave Dionysius the elder. .a strong Opiat-drink to cast him 
Ina sleep. 1626 Bacon Sydee § go3 And for the particular 
ingredicnts..it_is like they are opiate, and soporiferous. 
1667 Mattox /”. £. xt. 133 Charm'd with Arcadian Pipe, 
the Pastural Reed Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod. 1732 
Arsutuxot Ades of Diet 267 Such things as are enducil 
with an opiate Quality. 1887 Bowen Ming. . Zueid vi. 420 
Morsels..of meal, and of honeyed opiate cakes. 

b. fig. Inducing drowsiness or inaction. 

@ 1626 Bp, ANDREWES.Sers7, (1856) I. 321 Have a little opiate 
divinity ministered to our souls. 1754 IE, Warrote Lett. 
(1846) TIT. 56 Even in France the squabbles of the parliament 
and elergy are under the saine opiate influence. @ 1845 Hoop 
To Sylv. Urban vi, Confessions dozing from an opiate pen. 

B. sé. Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of inducing sleep; a narcotic. 

1603 H. Jonson Sesanus i. ii, More comforting Than all 
your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1674 R. Goprary Ju. & 16, 
Physic 195 Instances..of such who with Opiates slept to 
Death. 1742 Younc V4, 7A. vin. 67 A pillow, which, like 
opiates ill-prepar’d, Intoxicates, but not compuses. | 1828 
Scotr #. af, Perth xvii, Compelled to sleep in spite of 
racking bodily pains, by the administratiun of a strong 
opiate, 1887 Fenn Waster Cerem. ii, The oll woman took 
her opiate every night. a 

b. fig. Anything that causes drowsiness or 


inaction, or that dulls or quiets the feelings. 

164 Minton Animady. ii, Wks. (1851) 209 If gen should 
ever bee thumming the drone of one plaine Song, it would 
bee a dull Opiat to the most wakefull attention. 1751 Joux- 
son Aambler No, 171 ? 3, [He] began to lull my conscience 
with the opiates of irreligion. 1866 Gro. Evior £. //olt i, 
Mrs, ‘Transome .. found the opiate for her discontent in the 
exertion of her will about smaller things, , 

Opiate (pict), v. [app. fa med. L. *opidre 
to form or treat with Opium, It. oppiare (Florio).] 

1. trans. To stupefy or put to sleep by means of 
opium ; to narcotize. 

1611 Fronio, Oppiare, to oppiate, to stupefie the senses. 
1659 TYorrtaxo, Al/oppiare, to opiate, to bring asleep, by 
art, hy drugs..aswith Opium. 1668 in 7/4 Ke, fist, ISS, 
Com, 486/2 He opiated the mother and daughter and then 
ravished the daughter. 1717 Fexron if. to Lambard 
Poems 209 Tho’ no lethargick fumes the brain invest, And 
opiate all her active pow'rs to rest. 

b. fig. To dull the sense or sensibility of 

1762 Gor.oso, Cit, Wc. (cifi.] 11.153 We. .in that pleasing 
expectation opiate every calamity. 1764 — /fést, Hug. ii 
Fett. (1772) 1. 190 Wappy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed to opiate all his afilictions. 1800 Sournry in C. 
Southey Lye Il. 72 One who can let his feelings remain 
awake, and opiate his reason, 

2. To mix or impregnate with opium. Chiefly in 


Opiated /7/. a. 

1611 Florio, Allopfpidto vino, wine opiated, 1683 Kennet 
un Erasm. on Jrolly Pref. Verses, ‘The opiated milk glews 
np the brain. 1857 TD), Macsittan AZezz viii. (1882) 299 ‘The 
nicer was... treated with opiated caustic. 

Opiatic (oupiye'tik), z. (sé) [f. medi. opiae- 
unt + -1C.) Of or pertaining to opiales or their 
use ; of the nature of or resembling an opiate. 


OPIMIAN. 


1678 Cunwokin /atedd, Syst. kv. gy3 Suporated with the 
dull steams aud opiatick vapours of this gross body. 1684 
tr. Aonel's Merc. Compit. xix. 749 Concerning the right vse 
of Opiatick Pharmacy. 1882 O'Donovan wl/ery Oasis}. 
xxvi. 455 To combat the tervifie vpiatic reaction, 

B. sé, An opiatic agent; = Oriare B. rare, 

1847 Girma in Zait’s Vaz, XLV. 768 Kither a loins, 
soothing opiatic, or a rousing and stimulating gratification. 

t+ O-piative, a. OAs. rare. [f. med... opiut-, 
ppl. stem of ofidre to Oriate + -ive.] =Ortary A. 

1674 R. Gom nev Agraies & cl, Physic igi An Opiative 
Medicine. .that has not so bad and umilevolent tricks, but is 
by far better corrected than the Laudamon, 

Ft Opie. Cbs. Alsv opyZe, opi. 
(see Grium).] Opium; an opiate. 

61385 Ciaverk 4. GH 2690 Siypermucstra, ‘The 
nareotykis & opijs [e7.77. opies, apies, epies) ben su suonge. 
¢ 1386 — Avy 614 ..\ Clarree maad of a cericyn wyn Of 
Nercotikes and Opie [ase opy, opyel of Thebes fyu. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on /Hish. wy 143 Wer scede y€ me veclyne bn 
baunte, or iarde, or opi LL. opio) daies thre. 

1Opier. Oés. [a. obs. KF. opicr, “the Ople, 
water Helder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree” Cotgt., 3 
mod. F, odéer; app. related to L. afulus, It. appre, 
but ot obscure formation.] “he Guelder Kose or 
Water Elder) (deernetat Opredis + ot. Orie. 

1548 Tiser Veones of Hertes (380) 57 Opulus is a tres 
uilled in fremche sts Gusnere scyeth opier, and so naye it be 
also called in englishe ryl we fynde a better name. [1598 
Tvtt Dadoous v1 best. 730. D think dis not tobe the right 
Oprlus; Mut the very irce whiche we ed Witehe. and 
Witche Hassel: in Fienche Opécr. Reade mote of Opicr 
in the LXXX Chapter of this booke. 74rd. Ian. p60 Of 
Marris Elder, Ople, or Dwinffe Plane tree... In Ervenche 
Obiere, or Optere.. Vhis is not Oprdits as some de thinke.! 

t+ Opiet. Ols. App. an crror for pree. 

x601 Hotnann Aéiay 1.512 The Opiets or Wich-Hivel 
are sown of seed after the ssame manerie Kime. Aéied. 11. 
205 ‘Touching the tree vin miner of sa Opict or Poplia) 
called Rambotinus, 

tOpi-ferous, a. Obs. rare". [f. 1. opifer 
help-bringing, f. of-cne help + -fer: sce -FLROVs.] 

1656 Iitouxt Glossogr.. Opiferous, which aids or helps, 
stccoring. Hence in Phillips, Vailey, and sonte mod Dicts. 

t+ Opifex. Ofs. [a. [. opifer lefific-ent', 4. 
root af- of opus work + -fox, sfc-, doer, f. fac-cre te 
do.J A worker, maker, framer, fabricator. 

1649 Benwer Mathouyvt, Profi at Vhe Soule only is the 
Opites of all the movings of the Muscles. 1678 Ccpworin 
fatedl. Syst. tive $13. 275 Vhe Opifex of the World, the 
Fountuin of Good. 


t+ O-pifice. Ods. 


(f. LL. ope-eane 


[ad. L. ofifict-n a working, 
f. as prec. + sfeefum doing, making. Cf. OF. 
opifice 16th ce, opefisse (13th c in Godef..J The 
domy or making of a work ; construction, work- 
manship; coucr. a fabric, a work. 

1616 R. C. Fines (Chestle \. 10g Look on the heavens... 
look, say, Doth not their goodly opitice display A power 
‘bove Nature? 1635 Getuirann Variation Jaga. Needle 
20 Thisadmiralle opifice of God or frame of the world. 1657 
Yosuixson Aenor’s Disp. 393° Tees .. suppeditate both 
aliments and medicaments to man by their own opitce. 
1677 GALE Crt. Gentifes Ww. 302 Gud so nimifestes himself 
in the whole opifice of the Universe. 

tOpi‘ficer. Cds. [f. 1. opiyex. opific-cne + 
Engl, suffix -er: ef artificer, officer.) One who 
makes or constructs a work; a maker, framer, 
fabricator ; a workman, 

1548 Forrest Pleas, /ocsye xviii. 7 The highe Opificer send. 
ethe not his giftes too wone pertyculurlye. 1660 Chan /fads 
84 1f you respect either Artificers or Opificers, all Nations 
have been benefited thereby. 1692 Bentiny Boyde Leet. ii. 67 
Considering the infinite distance betwixt the poor mortal 
Artist, and the Almighty Opificer. 1761 Steene 7+, Shandy 
TIE xxiv. ep 2 So many play-wrights, and opifivers of chit. 
chat have ever since been working upon. my uncle Toby's 
pattern. . 

Opignorate, Opilate, ctc.: sce Orr-. 

Opiism (6pijiz'm). [f. Ort-um+-1sM.J The 
intoxication induced by taking opium; the habit 
of taking opium as an intoxicant or stimulant. So 
O-piize v. frais., to affect or intoxicate with opiun. 

1889 Leisure [/our 438 Experience had taught him to know 
all the stages of the opiised state. /47d. 440 Unmistakable 
tokens of the torpor of opiism. 1894 MWestu, Gaz, 23 July 
3/2 A very short time suffices for the establishment of 
‘optism ’. ; 

+Opime, ¢. Ols. [ad. L. ofim-us rich, sump- 
tuous, cte. Cf F. opime (1762 in Diet. Acad.), It, 
Sp. opémo.] Rich, abundant, sumptuous, splendid. 

1533 ReLLeNDEN Lévy 1. (1822) 339 Na spuleyeis may be 
eallit opime, bot onelie thay quhilkis ar takin he ane duke 
fra ane uthir, 1664 11. More ddyst. fig. 426 Those great 
and opime Preferments and ee which thy ambitious 
and worldly minde so longingly hankersafter. 1681 — Fx. 
Dan. vi. 183 Ne had taken the more easie and opime places. 
1694 Motreux Aadelais \. (1737) 232 Th’ Opime you'd 
linquish for the Macerated. , 

Opimian (opi:miin), @. (sd.) How, Antig. [ad. 
L. Opinitdn-us of or belonging to Opimius.] In 
Opimian wine (L. vinum Opimiinun), or absol. 
ome a very celebrated ancient Roman wine 
of the vintage of A.U.C. 633, when Opimius was 


consul. 

1601 Houiann /?iny 1. 419 ‘That there were wine selars 
at Rome..appeareth plaine by a good proofe of the Opimian 
wine, 1863 Sumtey in /raser's Mag. Web. 241 The cry 
for light will not be silenced, thougb we. pos the hundred- 
yeared Opimian before the shrine of Apollo. 


OPIMOUS. 


+Opi-mous a. Obs. sare. = OPIME. | 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Opimons, fat, gross, in good liking | 
or plights rich, plentiful. | eae . ' 

Opinable (ep2inab’l, tp:pinib’l), a. Now | 
rare or Obs, [ad. 1. opindbtl-is, {. ofptndri io | 
OPINE: see-BLE. Cf, F. ofiwadle (15... in Godef.).] | 

+1. That is a matter of opinion; not certain, 
disputable, conjectural. Ods. 

1456 Pasion Lett.1. 369 My Lord Bedford wylle was made 
yn so bryeff and generall termys..but all wey new to con- 
strew and oppynable, 1471 Rirtey Comp. Adch, Ep. iii. in 
Ashi. (1652) 111 This Scyence is not opinable, But very true 
by Raymond and others determynate. c1530 Remedie of 
Loue 62 The matter is doubtfull and opinable ‘To a certain 
you I woll my self enable. 1546 Coufal. Nicholas Shavton 
Ciij b, Opinable matters and disputable, ; 

2. That is the object ol opinion; capable of | 
being opined or held as an opinion. 

1603 Hotrann Plutarch's Alor, 1117 How.. he should 
admit and Jeave unto us sense and opinion, and not withall 
allow that which is sensible and opinable, a man is net able 
to shew. 3678 Crowortit Jafed/, Syst... iv. § 36. 571, Not 
properly knowahle, but opinable only or the object of opinion. 

Ilence Opinabi‘lity (Bailey 1721), Opinably 
adv, (in quot, opiniably), 

1655 in Wartlib Nef Coma. Bees 3%, 1 speak not opini- 
ably, but what 1 know, and that experimentally. 

Opinant (g‘pinant). rare". fa. F. ofpinant 
‘celui qui opine’, pr. pple. of oper to Orixr, 
used sttbst.] One who opines or forms an opinion. 

1860 Tuackeray own. af., Late Great Victories, Vhe 
opinions differ pretty much according to the nature of the 
vpinants. 

+t Opinate, @. Oés. 
of ofinds? Wy Ovine.] 

1. Opined. supposed. 

ego tr. De Pnitatione iw. li. 123 Pi copiose mercy ts 
better to me for getinge of indulgence, pan myn opinate 
rijtwesnes, for defending of myn hid conscience. 

2. Obstinate in opinion; opinionated. 

t4g1 Caxton I flas Paty. WW. de Wi 1495) u. 265 b/t He 
had condescended to make it to that other whiche was 
opynate [4.6 as said autfe, * obstynate in an ylle opynyon '} 

+ O-pinate, v7. Ofs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
opinar? also opintdre) to be of opinion, think.] 
mir, To give an opinion; to pronounce a formal 
or authoritative opinion ; = OPINE 1. 

1625 W. BB. Prue Sehool War 53 There is not a matter of 
State in which..they hane not opinated and decreed. 

+O-pinated, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. OpInate a. 
or v.+-ED.) Having a (specified) opinion ; /o de 
ofinated = to be of opinion. 

1610 MarkHam Wasferp. uw. clix. 467 Wee are strongly 
opinated, that [it] doth make the horses chine or backe a 
great deale the stronger. 

+ Opination. és. [ad. L. opindticn-cu. n. 
of action from ofimdri to OPINE: ct. obs. If. apria- 
ot (1580-g5 in Montaigne).) The action of opining 
or forming an opinion, supposition; the mental 
result of this, an opinion, a supposition. 

1611 CotGr., Ofination, an opination, opining, opinion. 
delivering, 1656 Sraxuy //ist, Philos. v. (1701) 216/2 
Errour, temerity, ignorance, opination, suspicion, and .. 
whatsoever is not of firm and constantassent. 1687 Rycaur 
Kuolles Ilist. Turks UW. 258 The occasion of this..caused 
muny roving guesses and opinations of the reasons of it, 

+ Opi-native, ¢. (sd.) Ols. Also 6 -itive, 
-ytyve. [ad. late and med. L. ofindfiv-us (Iris- 
cian 6th c.), f. L. opiudt-, ppl. stem: see -IVE.- 
Perth. immed. a. obs. F, ofimatif, -tve (Oresme 
igth c.)5 cf. It. opizative (Florio 1598).] | 

1. Stiff in opinion; adhering obstinately to one’s 
own opinion; opinionative. 

1530 "| 


[adl. L. apinat-us pa. pple. 


TINDALE elust, JJore ul. xiii, Wks. (Parker Soc.) IM. 
159 Ehey rail on him..and call him opinative, self-minded, 
and obstinate. rgso J. Cone Eng. & fr. Heralds v. (1877) 
58 The Frenchemen..be opynatyfe, thynkyng Fraunce to, 
be of more greater valure than any other realme. 1621 
Burton Anat, Aled. uw. iii, vu, Speake truth. Be not opina- 
tiue, maintaine no factions. 1660 tr. Awyraidus’ Tread. | 
conc, Ketig. 1. iv. 372 There is no Jew so opinative, as to 
account them proper for the government of all sorts of 
Nations in all Ages. 

2. Of or belonging to opinion; of the nature of, 
or expressing, opinion ; conjectural, not certain. | 
1588 J. Harvey Disc, Probi, 16 A probable surmize, and 

opinitiue collection. 1593 Brtsox Govt. Christ's CA. Pref. 25 
The coniecturall and opinative ghesses of some. 1610 
Heatey St, Ang. Citie of God_v. xix. (1620) 214 He that 
contemneth their opinative praise contemneth also with it 
their vnaduised suspect. 1656 Stancey //ist, Philos. » 
(1701) 162/r All this part of things, they called Opinative: 
Science they affirmed to be no where but in the Reasons and 
Notions of Mind, 1816-30 Bentuam Offic, Apt. Ma-rimised, 
E-xtract Const. Code (1830) 6 Judicially augmented will 
natural honour be by two conjunct and correspondent 
appropriate judicial decrees; the first opinative, the other 
imperative. 1829 — Justice 4 Cod. Petit. 181 Opinative 

{functions], exercised | y declaration made of opinion. 
B. sb. An opinionated person. 
1639 Drumm. or Hawt. Speceh of Atthor’s Wks. (1911) 
2t9 Such men..prove themselves to be altogether seditinus 
and factions, malicious opinatives. 


+ Opinatively, ed. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
In an‘ opinative’ manner, in the way of opinion ; 
with obstinate adherence to opinion. 


1533 More Apology xiviii. Wks. 925 He wyll not holde 
it opinatinely, and therefore yct agayne it may be no heresie. 
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1536 Theolog. Tracts, Her Vid WW 213 (PL ReO) To | 


stonde in it opynytyuely it is heresie agenst scripture. 
1630 Lunnaxp tr. Charron's Wisd. m. iii. (1670) 339 If Vices 

ather not strength, and men grow nat upinatively obstinate 
in them. _ 1696 [see Ortxator]. 

+O-pinator. Ols. [a. L. apindtor, agent-n. 
from ofindri to OvinE.] One who opines or holds 
an opinion; a thinker; a theorist. 

1626 Laun It"ks, (1847) 1. 143 If they had not been 
opinators, .that God could never have maintained His cause 
against them. @ 164x ir. Mountasu Ac?s § Jon, (1642) 228 
Banded up and downe, by different Opinators many wayes. | 
1663 Dian stutohiog. vi. (1848) 86 Mr, Freeman, a strong 
opinator. 1696 Loximer Geedwwin's Disc. iv. 10, 1 will. .anly 
ask him.. Whether he holds that God is an Opinator, that 
he hath an Opinion of things, and knows them opinatively? 

Opine (opain), v. [ad.1.. opin-dr7 (also -dre) 
to be of opinion, think, judge; ef. If. finer, in 
sth c. oppieer (Littré), lt. opiuare (Florio 1598).] 

1. zee. or with off. e/.: To express an opinion; | 


to say that one thinks (so and so}. 

1 Datuincton Meth. Trav Mijb, Where hee opineth 
of the maner of sernice, he sayth: of Archers, the English 
are the flower. 1609 Hottanp Main. Afarcedi. 53 some 
opined, ‘That they must goc by Arborosa, 1628 Le Grvs tr. 
Barclay's Argenis 209, I cannot tell who they are against 
whom T haue opined, 1633 Kesri. Maneu. AZ Mondo (1636) 
3 MI opining, that some ane is to be chosen. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly May. XLVI. 215 The answerer., 
opines that the old enmity and rivalship subsisting between 
France and this country .. are benehcial to both. 1838 
Dickens Vick. Nick. vii, Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and 
opined that it was high time to goto hed, 188% Atheneron 
6 Dec. 725/3 Without pain, he opines, there would be no 
gratitude to God, no pity towards man. 

b. esp. To express or pronounce a formal or 
authoritative opinion; to give onc’s opinion in 
council, ctc. Now rare. 

1581 Savane Tacitus, /fist. u. xxvii. (1391) 106 Once by 
fortune Heluidins Priscus Prevtor elect had opined against 
aematter which Vitellius affected. 1589 Putresuam Ang. 
oeste it. ji, (Arb) 154 In all deliberations of importance 
where connsellours are allowed freely to opyne and shew 
their conceits. 1600 Hottann “fey xiv. 1237 Carnelius 
Nasica opined and said, That hee saw as yet no iust and 
sufficient cause of warre. 1744 Anmstrone /’resera. Health 
(1807) 36 Thus the Coan sage opin’d. 1846 Mars. Gorr 
fing. Char, (1852) 45 The stability of the administra. 
tion is opined upon, according to the indications of the 
harometer of that variable atmosphere, the breath of Kings. 
1866 Freer Regency af Aune of etustria 1. i. 31 [They] 
all opined for the Regency. 1891 Law 7raes XC. 2245/1 
Lord Coleridge opined that even brokers and dealers are 
not exempt from the general regulations imposed by the Ten 
Commandments. _ ; 

2. To form a judgement on grounds insufficient . 
for positive proof; to hold an opinion, or to hold 
as one’s opinion; to think, suppose. a. /razs. 
(usually with 047, eZ... | 

i6rx Beaum. & Fu. Mhélester 1 i, And from you..do T | 
Opine myself most happy. eat H. L'Estraxce Chas. é 
(1655) 133 Men were left at liberty to opine what they 
pleased.” 1694 Motreux Radedais ¥. (1737) 232 Opining to 
revise a Structure new. a@rgtr Ken f/ymreariun Poet. 
Whs. 1721 IL. gs Hoth the same thing opine, Both have the 
same Design. 1865 Trot.orr Belton Fst. ix. 99 The clergy- 
man would opine that he was simply a reprobate. 1871 
Rustin Fors Claz. vi. 4 Vou fancy, doubtless, that I write 
my ‘opinions ’—.. You are much mistaken. When I only 
opine things, J hold my tongue; and work till I more than 
opine—unuil I know them. 

b. tater. 

1656 (?J. Serceanr] tr. 7. White's Peripat. last. 106 
They, whose brain is of a thin, and hot constitution, ..opine 
rashly and changeably. 1676 G. Towrrsox Decalogue 302 
We rou: «choose to opine with them, 1881 M. Pattison 
in Acadenty 12 Feb, 110 Vou may opine upon everything 
under the sun, 

Opiner (opsi:nas). Also 7 -or. [f. Optxe v, 
+ -ER, = F, offncur.J One who opines; one 
who holds or expresses an opinion. 

1611 Cotcr., Ofineur, an opinor, one that delivers his 
opinion, 16s Gacte Afagastrom. 115 The opinors or 
opinionists (old and new) each of them contending. 1656 
Artif, Handsom,. 157 Others who are weak and wilfull 
opiners, but not jyst arbitraters. 1736 Disc. Wiicheraf? 42 
A probable Argument that they were the first Opiners of | 
Demons. £881 Oracle No. 133. 324/3 An opinion—presum- 
ing the opiner is not a fool—is a coin with a current value. 

+ Opinial, a. Ods. rare—'.  [f. stem opini- (see 
OPINIATE @,) + -AL.] = OPINIONAL, ~ 

1480 Precock Treat. Rule Faith (1688) 3 There ben two 
maners of feith: oon is opinial feith... Another feith is 
sciencial feith. 

Opiniaster, -astre, -ty: scc OPINIATRE, -TV. 

t+ Opinia'strous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. F. 
opiniastre (see OPINIATRE) +-0US.] Opinionated ; 
= OPINTATRE a. 

1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks. (1847) 222/2 The Laws of Eng- 
land, wherof you have intruded to be an opiniastrons 
subadvocate, and are bound to defend them, { 

+ Opi'niate, ¢. and si, Ods. [In this and the 
following words to Ofixiatry, the stem ofint- 
appears either !o be shortened from L. opinio, 
Orinton, or due to the influence of that word upon 
ofin- in opfinate, opinative, etc. ; they are not con- 
fined to Eng., for ofént-ato, opiniative occur in It. 
(Florio), oféui-atico in Sp. (Minsheu), offuiatif, 
opini-dire in Fr. ctc.; but Eng. has more of them. 
They have mostly parallel forms in ofénfoz- and 
opin: sce opinial, opinional, with optuiate, cf. 


“+Opiniate, v. Obs. 


OPINIATRE. 


opinate, opintonate] a. adj, = OVINIATED 3. 
b. sé. An opiniated person. 

1597 J. Vavxe Keyal Exch. 7 Sory 10 behoulde suche 
biynd opiniates so farr to outrun very many professors. 

Hence + Opiniately a/v.; + Opiniateness. 

1645 City Aldarunt 18 Must the free horse alwayes be 
spurgalled, and the dull Asse favoured in his opiniatness? 
1647 Sectary Dissected 27 Contumacie, obstinate opiniat- 
nesse, sedition, pertinacity in speaking evill of dignities. 
1658 T. Watt. Comte. Fines 22 Wt makes the knowing 
mare Jearnedly ignorant, and the ignorant more opiniately 
knowing. 

Cf. opiniate adj., and 
the vbs. opinate, opinionate. 

1. ‘vans, ‘Yo hold as an opinion, or to hold an 
opinion concerning ; to suppose, think, opine. 

1624 Huvwoop Gunaik. i. 25 These Goddesses ...25 they 
are opiniated, have the government of children in their 
infancie, 1656 Bramnate Kepéic. 1.10 This present age .. 
doth not know what it self beleeveth, or rather opiniateth. 

2. To fix (a person) in an opinion; ref. to 
adhcre obstinately to an opinion. (Cf. OF. 
Sopintonner.) 

1603 Fionn A/oniaigne 1. xiv. (1632) 24 Men are punished 
by too-much opiniating themselves ina place without reasoti. 

3. To pronounce an opinion upon. 

ar H. Watrote Alen. Geo. 114 (1845) VI. vii. 138 
Rose Fuller said he would not opiniate the point, but de- 
clared he was against the precedent. 

Opiniated (opirnijcttéd), Afd.a. [fas Opis late 
a.+-ED. Cf. opinated and opinionated.) 

+1. Holding the opinion; of opinion (¢kat...). 

r6ro Marxuam Austerp, 1. \xxiti. 152, 1 am confidently 
opiniated, that hols are ener bred in the slomacke. fs. 

+2. aving a conceited opinion ef; thinking 


much of. Obs. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. & Port, (1881) 47 Jt may be you will 
thinke me. .too much opiniated of the Vuiage, or conceited 
of the commanders. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. xii, Not being 
able to put the old Man out of his Talk, of which he was 
very opiniated or conceited, 

3. Obstinately attached to one’s own opinion ; 
opinionated. 

1597 J. Pavse Noyal Exch, 29 Whosoever ys so styfMfy 
opiniated as so stande in there owne conceite. 1627 Sir S. 
D'Ewes ¥rné. (1783) 63 He being proud and self-opiniated, 
tooke his owne way. 1740 Westry IFAs. (1872) 1. 294 
Positive and opiniated to the last degree. 1 Mrs. M, 
Rosinson Augelina 1. 109 A vain opiniated idiot. 1870 
Disraeu Lothair xiii, 56 ‘Whe gardener, like all head- 
gardeners, was opiniated. 

lJence Opiniatedly a/v. 

165 llornes Govt, 4 Soc. Author's Pref., [I] Would rather 
chuse to brooke with pantie some inconveniences. .then 
selfe opiniatedly disturb the quiet of the publique. 

Opiniater: see OpiniaTRE, 

Opiniative (opinictiv), «. Now rave. [In 
obs. I*, opéniatif, -fve (15th c. in Godef.) ; also HH. 
opiniativo (in Florio 1598). Sec OPIN1ATE @.} 

1. = OPINATIVE 1, OPINIONATIVE 2. 

1574 HeLtowrs Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 371 Ye are 
too too much obstinate, and in the maner of dispntation 
extremely opiniative. 1621 be, Moustacu Diatribe 476 It 
maketh men idle, and yet opiniatine, and well conceited of 
themselues. 1690 Locke Yoleration ii, Wks. 1727 I]. 268 
They..grow so opiniative and so stiff in their Prejudice. 
1907 Reflex. upon Ridicule 220 Lysias is only Opiniative 

cause he wants Sense, 1835 Mraser's Mag. X11. 466 He 
may be suspicions or opiniative. 1885 J. Manrineau Z'ypes 
Eth, The VW. 94 There is something here manifestly be- 
yond the play of opiniative despotism. 

+2. = OPINATIVE 2, OPINIONATIVE I. Ods. 

1ggz G. Harvey /’eree's Super. in Archaica (1813) I. 88 
Opimiative and prejndicate assertions, that strive for a need- 
less and dangerous innovation. 

Hence Opi‘niatively ecv.; Opi‘niativeness. 

1600 F, Warker Sf. Mandeville 36b, Trusting opiniatiuely 
to their owne wit. 1611 Co1Gr., Opiniastre¢é, opiniatine- 
nesse. @1618 RALEIGH Arts of Empire xiv, (1658) 34 The 
first obstacle to good Connsel is Pertinacy or Opiniative- 
hess, 1715 tr, & Aewpis’ Chr. Exerc. wi. xviti. 154 To 
speak .. with Opiniativeness is the part of one that is a 
stranger to Wisdom. 3807 Eart. Maimesuury Diarics & 
Corr. 111, 363, 1 am,.not surprised with the opiniativeness 
of Lord Grenville. 

+Opiniator. Os. Also 7 -our. [agent-n. 
in L. form from Oprstate v. In 17-18th c. app. 
often identified with opiniafer, OpintaTnre B.] One 
who holds or maintains an opinion (= OPINATOR.; 
esp. one who obstinately adheres to his opinion: 
= OpiniaTre B. 

1523 [Covernace] O/d Gad & New (1534) Rij, With syxe 
hundreth opiniators & questionistes branlynge and striuyng 
among thei selues. 1638 Mayxe Lucian (1664) Aiv, 1 do 
not wonder that such Opiniators should be sick of this 
Disease. 1670 H. Stunse Pus Ultra 42 He wished that 
first these Opiniatours wonld go to both Poles. 1714 Savace 
el rt of Prudence 182 All Fools are Opiniators. 

So + Opi-niatory a. Obs. = OPINIATRE A. 

1626 Str D. Carteton SA. in Rushw. ///st. Codd. (1659) 1. 
359 In my opinion, the greatest and wisest part of a Parlia- 
ment are those that use the greatest silence, so as it be not 
opiniatory,, or sullen. eer 

+ Opinia-tre, opinia'stre, ¢. and sé, Obs. 
Also 7 -aster, 6-7 -ater. [a. F. opintastre 
(R. Estienne 1539), later epfadizre, It. opirtastro 
(Florio 1598), a Romanic formation on L, opiuto: 
sec -ASTER.] , 

A. adj. Stiff or stubborn in opinion; obstinate 


OPINIATRE. 
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OPINION. 


» 
in adhering to or maintaining one’s opinion; {| The word appears to be corrupt; the suggestion has been | Stasttore Paraphr. U1. 312 No Opinion truly good can 


opinionated, 

a, 1606 R. Wuvyte in Nichols Progr. Yas, / (1828) 11, 98 
They are the same opiniastre in their humors. 1641 Miwt0N 
Axninadz, xiii. Wks. (1851) 240 Spare your selfe, lest you 
bejade the good galloway, your owne opiniaster wit. 1666 
Peevs Déary 3 July, A man of excellent. .Jearning, but 
most passionate and opiniastre. 1692 O. WALKER Grk 
% Rout, Fist. 330 Me seems also to have been very Opini- 
astre in his Paganism. 

B. 1891 Garvard's Art Warre 291 The strong Fortresse 
had beene lost, a thing to be noted of such as be Opiniatre 
U printed Opiniatro}. 1594 A. Hume //yzts, ete. (1832) 64 

te not opiniater and wilfull in trifill naters, 1668 Drvpin 
Even, fove 1. (1671) 13 If she begins to fly before me, | 
frow opiniatre as the Devil. 1692 Locke Educ. § 189 Au 
insignificant Wrangler, Opiniater in Discourse..or ques. 
tioning every Thing. 1716 Lavy Botincsroke in S20g/7's 
Wks. (1841) I. 530 Silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, 

B. sé. A person obstinately attached to his own 
opinion, (In the forin opéndater, this fell together 
with the agent-n. OPINTATOR, q. Vv.) 

a, 3603 Sin C, Hevoon Pred. lstrel, ii, 108, T onely 
exempt Ptolemie out of the number of these superstitious 
opiniasters. 1653 GaupEn //ierasp. "Vo Rd. g A Prophecy; 
which every opiniaster is prone to imagine strongly por- 
tendeth the advancement of his opinion. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Arts xev. 326 A monstrous heap of Opiniasters. 

8B. a31677 Barrow Seri. (1686) 113. 378 A clownish 
singularist, or non-conformist to ordinary usage, a stiff 
opiniatre, 1710 cc. Last Distemp, Tom Whigg 1.6 Yom 
was ever an Opiniatre and a Hobbist. @ 1716 Soutn Serwn, 
(1744) X. 304 Sovereignty itself must be forced ..to give way 
lo every religions opiniater. 

Henee + Opinia‘treness, + Opinia‘treship. 

3689 ITanvey Curing Dis. hy Expect, vii, 53 They 
continue in the use of [the remedies]..with that opiniatre- 
ness and brazen Confidence. 1704 N. N. tr. occalini’s 
Aduts. fr. Parnass. VW. 51 Deprav'd Judgment, Opiniatre- 
ship, blind Zeal, Folly, boundless Pride and Ambition. 

+Opinia‘tre, v. Os. Also -ater. [anes 
opinidtrer, £. opinidtre adj.: see prec.] a. frans. 
To maintain or persist in obstinately. b. zuér. 
To persist obstinately in an opinion, or in a course 
of action; to ‘insist hard’. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra 1. 32 Some of 
the Enemy. finding Resistance had opiniater'd the fight. 
/bid, 222 Whilst my Master opiniaters the making himself 
a passage to him, his horse iskild under him. 1678 Marviet. 
Def. Fohn Howe Wks. 1875 1V. 183 But if The Discourse 
shall still opiniatre in this matter, let It .. strike efficacious, 
31734 Nortn Lxam, 1. ix. § 4 (1740) 649 Dr. Short might 
differ from what Opinion prevailed, but, in the Case of 
a King, must not oftniatre. 19777 Evelyns in Amer. (1881) 
248 Whether., L{ord] Glermaine) will have strength enough 
to opiniatre this business for another year, must soon be 
determined, 


+ Opiniatred, p//. a. Os. Also-ter’d. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Obstinately attached to one’s opinion : 
= OPINIATRE a. 

3641 Ear Mons, tr. Biondi's Civil Warres wn 123 
Opiniaired onely in odde fancies. @ 1668 Davenanr Ruid- 
land House Wks. (1673) 351 My most opiniater’d Antagonist. 

+Opinia‘treture. Obs. vare—', [irreg. or erron. 
f. OPINIATRE.] = next. 

3699 C. Gitoon 4A, Ded. Langhaine's Dram, Pocts, Wit 
without Opiniatreture, but halanc’d with a true and penetrat- 
ing Judgment. 

+ Opiniatrety, -a'strety. O%s. Also 7 
a-strete, -atrete (-té, -tie, spr. -atrecy, -cie, 
-atricy, -atracy), 7-8 -atrity, (8 -té). fa. KF. 
opiniastreté (¢1560 in Matz.-Darm.), later opinid- 
tretd, {. opiniastre: see OPINiaTRE a. and -ty.J 
The character of being ‘opiniatre’; obstinate 
adherence to or maintenance of one’s own opinion; 
stubbornness of mind. 

o. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyefte xvi. cciii, Whene’er her 
proud Opiniastrete Against Leclesiastick Sanctions swells. 
1656 Bramuraun Aepfic. i. 73 The Romanists.. whose opinias- 
trety did hinder an uniform Refgrmation of the western 
Church, 1684 ‘I. Gooparn Plato's Denton Arguments 
By a to convince opinfasfrefe and wilful ignorance 
it self. 

8. 3619 Sin D, Carteton in /fales’ Gold. Rem, (1673) 11. 
177 The Remonstrants being excluded from further con- 
ference, hy reason of their Opiniatrity, 1639 Daun. or 
Hawtn. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 181 Why should onr opinia- 
trete be the overthrow of the state? 1649 Eart Mon. tr. 
Senault's Use Passions (1671) 345 Upon such an occasion 
Opiniatrecy is commendable. “1650 — tr. Senani's Man 
ec, Guilty 30 1s not opiniatrecie a furions love to be always 
victorions? 1654 — tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 130 
ie this opiniatracy of the adverse party, 1690 Locka J/ #41, 
Und. 1. iv. (1695) 38 What in them was Science, is in us but 
Opiniatrity. 1717 W. Reeves tr. Yustin Martyr's Apol, 
1, Ixx, Not carried away with opiniatrety and passion. 
@31734 Nortu /-vaut, tit § 176 (1740) 123 The opinia- 
frité of his Party misled him. 

+Opinia ; 
(16th c.), f, ofsnzastre: see prec.) =prec. 

a. a 1643 Suckiinc Lett, Wks. (1646) 96 Opiniastrie is 
a sullen Porter and .. shuts out often-times Better things 
than it lets in, 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Retig. Stote vi. 
(1685) 47 The mad hands of bigot opiniastry, 

B. 1651 Hiccs New Disp. 203'Yis not therefore an in- 
ference in our opiniotry only, r6g2 Locke Educ. § 98 The 
other teaches Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opiniatry. 1765 
Sterne 7'r, Shandy VIL. xxvii, The scrapes which we were 
perpetually .. getting inlo in conseqnence of his [my 
father's}... uy. ‘ 

+ Opinicus. //er. A term of uncertain origin 
and meaning, given in modern heraldic works. 


‘try, -a'stry. Obs. [a.F. opiniastrie | 


| made that it is an error perh. for Ophinicus or Ophiuchus. 
1780 EnMoxnson //erafdry 11. Gloss, Opfuiens, a fictiti- 
ous beast, of heraldic invention, Its hody and fore legs 
are said to be like those of a fion, the head and neck like 
those of the eagle; to the hody are affixed wings, like those 
attributed to the griffin; and it hath a short tail, resembling 
that of a camel... ‘The Opinicns is the crest to the arms 
belonging to the Company of the Barber Surgeons of the 
City of London, 1863 Bourret Aug. Merahiry x. ied. 5) 
14t Opinicus a fabulons heraldic monster, a dragon before, 
and a tion behind with a camel's tail. 


Opi‘ning, 24/. st. (£ Opixe vy, + -1NG!,] The 
formation or expression of opinion; an opinion, 


a notion. 

1656 lrtif. Fandsoit, 131 Very few examine the marrow 
and inside of things, but take them upon the credit of 
customary opinings. 1716 M. Davies sléfen. Brit, V. 333 
Scarce one ever suffer'd under him for any opining. 1875 
Jowrrt Mato (ed. 2) 1V. 85 ‘This was the source of false 
opinion and opiuings. 

Opinion (opinyon’, 56. Also 4-6 opp-, and 
with the usual interchange of @ and jy’, -on, -oun, 
and “ONES 4 openyoun, § opeynyon, (a-penyon, 
6 Sc, apenion); Se. 4 opunion, -yon/e, 6 -3oun. 
[a. F. offn‘on (12-13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. 
opinion-ent, f stem of opin-drt to be of opinion, 
think: cf. od/fovon, religion, and sve -10N.] 

1. What one thinks or how one thinks about 
something; judgement resting on grounds insuft- 
cient for complete demonstration ; belief of some- 
thing as probable, or as seeming to one’s own 
mind to be true, though not certain or established, 
(Distinguished from) kvowledge, conviction, or 

certainty; but sometimes = Je/iv/.) 

fn my opinion: according to my thinking ; as 1 think, as 

| itseems tome, 4) matter of opinion: amatter about which 
each may have his own opinion ; a disputable point. 

3387-8 T. Use Vest. Love iu. i. (Skeat) 60 Opinion is 
while a thing is in non certaine, & hidde frome mens very 
knowleginge, and by no partite reason fully declared. 1390 
Gower Conf. V1. 368 Of hem that walken up and doin 
Ther was diverse opinioun. 1483 Lp, Dystam in Ellis Orie. 
Lett. Ser. u. 1.157 In myn openion it shuld be gretly for 
the wele of that tonne and marches. 1538 Starkey Avgfand 
t. i, rr Saying ther ys no dyfference betwyx vyce and vertue 

, but strong opynyon. @ 1628 Preston Breast pl. Faith (1630) 
ir8 The object of opinion is something in its own nature 
uncertain. “1644 Mttton Areop. (Arh.) 69 Opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. 1704 Noxris /dead 
World. ii. 130 What we call opinion, which is an inperfect 
assent or judgment. 3814 Jase Austin Mans. Park}, 
xviii, Tosee such an undersized, little, mean-looking man, set 
up for a fine actor, is very ridienlous in my opinion. 18s2 
ns, Stowe Uncle Yom's C.xv.14t Well, the position may 
he a matter of opinion, 1875 Jowntr Plate (ed. 2) IV. 
23 Opinion is based on perception, which may be correct or 
mistaken, 

b. Qualified by common, general, public, vulgar, 
cte.: Such judgement or belicf on the prt of a 
number, or the majority, of persons; what is 
generally thought about something, 

c14q25 Lyoc. Assentbly of Gods 1739 From Adam to 
Moyses, was idolatry Thorow the eta vsyd in comon 
opynyoun. 1689-90 Trmrne Jiss., Pepalar Discontents Wks, 
1731 J. 258 Nothing is so easily cheated, nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar Opinion. (1781 Girron Decl. 6 Fi xxxh 

, IT}. 257 Even this story is some evidence of the public 
opinion, + 1801 Jereerson in Tucker He [l. 101 The mighty 
wave of public opinion which has rolled over our republic, 
1871 Daily News 20 Apr. 5 That is a question..in which 
‘general opinion must assume the ultimate arbitrement’, 
1892 /'all Mal G. 2g Nov. 5/1 When the court has pro- 
nounced its decision, then let it be freely commented upon; 

| but antil then parties must not attempt to influence public 
| opinion. ; ; 
c. Also, in same sense, withont qualification. 
1603 Frorio tr. Montaigne (1634) 133 Opinion is a power- 
full, bould, nnd unmeasurable party. 1638 R. Baker tr. 
Baleac's Lett, (vol. 11) g6 It is not now onely that opinion 
governs the world. 1753 Hanway fav. (1762) IL is 4 
ps .. who offer incense to this .. stupid idol, opinion, 
183 
Opinion is, at this day, the established religion of the 
United States. 1841 D'Isracut Asien. Lit. Pref, (2867) 3 
Authors are the creators or the creatures of opinion, 
2. (With az and Z/.) What one thinks about 
a particular thing, subject, or point ; a judgement 
formed or a conclusion reached; a belief, view, 
notion. 
(Sometimes distinguished from a conviction; but in other 
cases denoting a systematic or definitely-held belief—e.g. an 
item of one's (religious, political, etc.) creed, or sometimes (in 
earlier use) the whole distinctive belief of a sect, etc.—and 
then practically identical with conviction.) 
| _@ 4300 Cursor AT. 8843 Pus sais sum opinion. 3340 Ayend, 
69 Ofte hi ualleb ine erronr, and ine ualse opinions, and 
| ine eresye, c1g8o Wet Sern, Sel. Wks I, 287 Alle 
| pes newe seg. have newe opynyouns. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 

Kut.'s T, 622 Ffor shortly this was his opinion That in that 
| groue he wolde hyim hyde al day. ¢1485 Diredy Alyst. m1. 

1463 Tesu ! lesu t qwat deylle is him? bat? Idefye pe and 
| byn a-peayon! 1560 Davs tr, Slefdane's Come. 37, What 
time he was yet in me he hearde muche of Luthers false 

| opinions. | 1879 =. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Kat. June 25 
The opinion of Faeries and elfes is very old, and yet sticketh 
very religiously in the myndes of some, 1596 Swans. Merch, 

| HF. 1m. v. go Nay, but aske my opinion to of that? x61 
time 1 Adugs xviii. er How long halt ye between two 
opinions? 1665 Boy.e Occas, Refl. w. xi. (3848) 233 As for 
ny Opinions, whether of Persons, or things, 1 cannot in 
most cases command them my self, but must suffer them to 


{ 


hesuch as the Nature of the things I judge of requires. 2703 | 


Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IL. 7 The worship of 


promote any Moral Evil, 178 Prisuam “ss. IT. xli. 526 
It is not to controul opinions, but actions, that Government 
in institutcd. 1844 Disratia Confagsty vin. ili, As for 
your opinions, you have no Intsiness to have any other than 
those J uphold. You are too young to form opinions. 1876 
Guiapsroxk Glan. VW. 361 Dr. Macleod had always the 
courage of his opinions.” 1877 Mokury Crit. A/isc. Ser. ti. 
89 Our opinions are less important than the spirit and 
temper with which they possess us, : 

b. Jious opinion (R.C. Cho: a belief com- 
monly accepted, but not enjoined as a dogma or 
matter of faith. Ilence ¢ransf. (in general use. : 
A belief cherished in the mind, but not insisted on 
or carried out in praetice. 

1865 Pusey Pruth Zug. Ch. 127 The Bishop..’ could not 
dare’. .to decide that there was evidence enough to erect 
the ‘ pious opinion ‘into a matter of faith, or that then was 
the best time to define it. 

8. Phrase. 70 be of opinion: 10 hold the be- 
lief or view; to think (in a specified way) about 
something ; to opinc. (Often with defining clause: 
Lam of opinion that... = Vithink that...) 

1485 Caxton Chase, Gt, 103 Thyery and the other were of 
thoppynyon of Rolland. a1gq8 Hai. Chron, Mich fH so 
Noble men..whiche amongest theim selfes were not of one 
opinion. 1589 Purvennam Lug, Poesie i xviii, (Arb) 32 
Some be of opinion..that the pastorall Pucsie..sbonld be 
the first of any other, 1623 Bincuas Vexophon 49 All, that 
are of the same opinion, let them hold vp their hands, 1702 
: Percnit. Chofich (2714) 93, 1 am of Opinion, chat the 
litherto unknown use of the Spleen, is to interrupt the 
Vermentation of the Blood. 1818 Crcisr, Higest ied. 2) V1. 
455 Ile was clearly of opinion they were both liable. 1856 
Esrrson Lug. Traits, Aleours Wks. (Bohn) Tf, 46 They 
require you to dare io be of your awn opinion, 

4. The formal statement by a member of an 
advisory body, an expert, or professional man, or 
the like, of what he thinks, judges, or advises upon 
A question or matter submitted to and considered 
by him; considered advice; as a /egal or medical 
opinion, to set an opinion of counsel, ere, 

e470 Tlexey HH adface i. 332, ‘1 gif consell, or this gud 
oven be slayne, ‘Tak pes a quhill, suppos it de ws payne. 
So said Adam the ayr of Rycardtomne; And Koeln als 
ene to thar opynyoun. 41533 Lo. Beenies Afi xin. 
rpg Whan Tuoryn vaderstode hts lordes, he sayd, ' Syrs 
parseyve well your opynyon is good", /ééd, Iwill 254, 
T desyre you all. .to shew me your opynyons. 1598 Aes. f0 
Steve (Ashm. MS5S8.), Your oppinioun in: wrytinge or other- 

ise i ected. The question is, Of the antiquitie..of 
parishes in Englande. 1696 Puiuictirs (ed. 5), Ofraien, the 
‘Thought of hiin who gives his \dvice npon any thing that is 
debated or consulted upon, 18:8 Jas. Mann Mein Judia 
Vv. v. 496 ‘he Supreme Council..came to an ppinion.. 
that fete. 1861 Maixe ac, Lace ii, (ed. 6) 33 Collections 
of opinions interpretative of the Twelve Tables, 1888 
Chambers’ Encyed. sv. f'arvister, Varrisiers in Muglaud 
advise on the law by giving an opinion on a case stated, 
1899 [Vestn Gas. g Novwa/e Vhe three clergymen. . who 
have refused obedience to the Archbishops’ 'Qpinion* on 
the legality of incense and processional lights, : 

5, What one thinks ofa person or thing ; estima- 
tion, or an estimate, of character, quality, or value. 

€1375 Se. feg. Satuts xx. (Blasius) g Sume men gnd 
opunyone Has..Quhat man he was c1gio More /Y¥cus 
Wks, 14/2 Ye haue not knowen the opinion, y* philosophers 
have of them sclf. 2605 Suans, Wacd 1 vii. 33, Thane 
bought Golden Opinions from all sorts of people. 1638 R. 
Baker wr. Malsac's Lett. (vol. V1) 203 Tt is impossible for 
mee to expresse the high opinion I conceive of you. 1771 
Funius Lett. xiviii, 253 Their constituents would have a 
better opinion of their candonr, and.. not a worse opinion of 
their integrity. 1897 Mary Kincsuey We Africa 12 The 
Coast..formed an even higher opinion of my folly than it 
had formed on our first acquaintance, which is saying a 
good deal. x ; 

b. sfee. Good, high, or favourable estimate ; 
esteem. (Now only with negative, or such adjs. 
as great.) 

1597 Morey /nfrod. 3us.115 Those who stande so much 
in opinion of their owne sufficiencie. ae Perry Pol. Anat, 
(1691) 94 They have a great Opinion of Holy-Wells, Rocks, 
at Caves, which have been the reputed Cells and Receptacles 
of. Saints. 17,. Law (J.J, If a woman had no opinion of 
her own person and dress. 1 ANE AUSTEN ride & Prey. 
ii, She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, and } have no 
opinion of her, 

te. Favourable estimate of oneself or one’s own 
abilities; either in bad sense (self-conceit, arrogance, 
dogmatism), or in good sense (self-confidence). O#s. 

1588 Snans. Z. /.. /.. Vi. 6 Vour reasons haue beene.. 
witty without affection, audacious without impudency, 
learned without opinion, and strange without heresie, 1596 
—1 flen, (V1 i, 185 Pride, Haughtinesse, Opinion, and 
Disdaine. 1606 —- 7y. §& Cr. 1. tii, 353 What heart from 
hence receynes the conqu'ring pars To steele a strong 
opinion to themselves, ? . 

+6. What is thonght of one by others; the esti- 
mation (esp. good estimation) in which one stands ; 
standing ; reputation, repute, character, eredit (of 
belng so and so, or of possessing some quality). Os. 

31551 Rowinson tr. A/ore's Utop. 1. vi. (1895) 196 Which for 
the opinion of nobilitie reioyse muche in their owne conceite. 
1596 Snaxs. 1 //en. /V,¥. iv. 48 Thou hast redeemed thy 
lost opinion. 1605 Camoen Aer, 121 The change of names, 
hath most commonly proceeded from a desire to avoyd 
the opinion of basenes. 1637 SimLev Gasrester (Dodsley 
O. Pé. VX. 16, N. L mean you have the opinion of a valiant 
gentleman, 1685 Cotton tr. Afentaigne |. 222 These fel- 


‘ lows to make parade and to get opinion ..are perpetually 


perplexing and entangling themselves in their own nonsense. 
1705 Stannore Paraphr. 11.65 Every Counterfeit supposes 


OPINION. 


but of Excellence too, 


something, not only of Realit 
i pinion of, by such artful 


which it hopes to gain the 
Dissimalation. Ase 
+7. The thought of what is likely to happen ; 


expectation ; apprehension. Vés, 

1548 Hate Chron., Hew. V7 108 b, [Ie] thought now, 
that al thynges succeeded, accordyng to wpinion and good 
hope. (1568 SkKEYNE the Pest (1860) 27 Qahay..most remoue 
the opinione of dethe, but not the dredour of God, 1601 KR. 

ounson ATuga. § Cone, (1603) 197 The warre continuing 
yeyonde opinion, the State was inforced to procure pay for 
the armie, 1658 Six T. Browne //ydriot. Ep. Ded., Having 
no old experience of the Duration of their Relics, [Men] 
held no opinion of sach After-considerations. 

+8. Report, rumour, [A Latinism of transl.] 

€1380 Wryeur Sed, Wks. IE, 23 And opynyoun of Crist 
wente pour3 al pe lond of Siry. [/“s/g. Matt. iv. 24 Et 
abiit opinio eius in totam Syriam.] 1382 — Watt. xxiv. 6 
Je ben to heere hateyls, and opynyouns [1] «dy. opiniones) 
of hateyls. 

9. alfril, and Cond. 

1449 Pecock Refr. 87 Summe..ben clepid Doctour- 
Mongers and summe ben clepid Opinioun-holders, 1808 

textuam Sc. A'efvorm: 23 On the part of the non-lawyer, 
conscions ignorance, thence consultation and advice (opinion. 
trade) 1867 Wairtier Feat on Beach 85 One..Who.. Had 
left the Muses’ haunts to turn The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song A weapon in the war with 
wrong. 1875 W. Corvin Lett. 4 Frauds, (1897) 375 Morbid 
combination of piety with opinion-breeding. 

+ Opinion, v. és. [f Orinion s4., prob. after 
obs. I, oftaionner (in Froissart). There may have 
been a med.L. offnidudri, -dre.] rans. To hold 
the opinion, or hold as an opinion; to think, sup- 
pose, opine. (With obj. clause, or equivalent obj.) 

1555 in Strype Aced. Vent (1721) HL. App. sliii. 121 Who- 
soever they be. .{they] may opinion with themselves that 
they be none of God's children. 1609 Ilevwoop Brit. T'ray 
‘Vo Twofold Rdrs, ‘These indeed know no other meanes tu 
have themselves opinioned in the ranke of understanders. 
1643 Sik ‘I’. Brownn A'edig. Med. 1. § 50 Philosophers that 
opinioned the worlds destruction hy fire. 1646 —- Pseud. Ep. 
1 xi, 46 If any other opinion there are no antipodes. 1661 
Graxvite Man, Dagut. 191 We opinion a more certain 
efficiency, @ 1825 Foray Moc. £. luelia, Opiuion, to opine. 
.-!1 opinion so’, is, ‘Iam of that opinion’, 1839 Makevac 
Diary Amer, Ser. 1. 1.224, Lopinion quite the contrary. 

+ Opi-nionable, a. (s/.) Obs. rare. [f. Opinion 
v. or $6. + -ABLE.] That is a matter of opinion, 
disputable, uncertain ; that is the object of opinion: 
= Optnartr, Also as sé. An object of opinion. 

1615-20 C. Morr. Life Sir 7, More (1928) 317 A marvellous 
opinionable problem of Sheep. 1656 Stantey //ist, Philos. 
v. (1701) 184/2 If Intellect differ from true Opinion, that 
which is Intelligible differeth from chat which is Opinion: 
ahle; and if so, there are Intelligibles distinct from 
Opinionables. 

Opinional (opinyénal), @ rere. [f Opision 
sb, + -AL.] Belonging to, of the nature of, or 


grounded npon opinion. 

(Erroncously atuributed by various writers to Bp. Pecock 
¢1450, whose word was Optniac.) . 

1925-44 Lewis Pecock 200 Shewing that faith in this life is 
only probable or opinional not sciential, which, the Bishop 
says, is had in the blisse of heaven, 1868 IT. Busuxece 
Serm, Liv, Subj. 84 No mere body of opinional truths or 
doctrines, 1889 J. M. Rosertson £ss. Crit. Weth. 68 Our 
notional and opinional relation to the total environment, 

Opinionaster, -astry: see (PINIONATRE, 
“ATRY. 

+Opi‘nionate, 2. Ols. [f. Orixion + -ATE; 
perh.asa latinized form ofopinioned, OF .opiniound: 
see -ATE seeff.*] 

1, Based on opinion, or held in the way of 
opinion; conjectural, uncertain; supposed, fancied. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe ud. (Arh.) 10 Erringe, wyth hys 
lyghte and opinionate argumentes.  @ 1586 5tpnev Arcadia 
(1622) 450 Wisedome being an essentiall and not an opinionate 
thing. 1627-47 Freruam Resofves u xi, 188 Nor is their 
misery merely opinionate, but trul argued from the measure 
of pity, that it meets with from others. 1661 Sir #7. Vane's 
Politics 1 To cloath vice be it never so ugly, with an 
opinionate tinct of beauty. ”: 

2. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited; obstinate in belief; = OPINIONATED 3. 


(In quot. 1576 2ez. Obstinate, self-willed.) 

1576 Tursery. Venerie iii, 8 These fallow houndes..are 
more opinionate and harder to be taught than the whyte 
houndeS. 1603 Siz C. Hevnon Jud. Astrol. xx. 410 Tt were 
more then an opinionate singularitie in M. Chamber to con: 
tradict it, 3640 Quartes Anchirid. 11. Ixix, In holding of 
an Argument, be neither chollericke, nor too opinionate. 
1658 Siincsay Diary (1836) 204 Arguments springing from 
the brains of those ambitious and opinionate Sectaries. 

Opinionate (epinyine't), «. Now rare. [f. 
L, opinién-ent OPINION + -ATES: perh. after OF. 
opinionner, or.med.L, *opin7onidri, -it-ts.] 

1, To form or hold an opinion; to believe, 
suppose, think; = OPINE v. 2, OPINION v, 

a. ¢rans. (also with compl. or obj. €7.). 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Uranin 532 Asrude and ill manner’d 
acompany..though much opinionated to bee well-behaved 
creatures, 1622 Masse tr. Ademan’s Guzman d' Alf. Wi. 204 
Opinionating them to be principall persons. 1643 R. O. 
Alan's Mort. iii. 10 Pythagoras opinionated it [the Soul] a 
Number moving of it selfe. 1678 R. Riussett] Geder 1. 1.1. 
iii. 28 We also find many who havea Soul easily opinionating 
every Phantasie, 18.. Enza Lesuir That Gentleman, 1 
opinionate that he was one of the gentlemen. 

b. ttr. 
1653 KR. Sanores Physiogn. 260 Amongst..Authors this 
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opinionating, I find Haly Ahenragel the Arabian. 1656 
Srantey Fist, Philos. v. (azot) 223/1 A wise Man may 
consent to that which is not perceived ; that is, he may 
opinionate, 1891‘ M. O°’ Rety! Preach. in Anrer.i4o,T have 
always gone my own quiet way, philosophising rather than 
opinionating. 

+2. a. drans. So cxpress us a formal opinion ; 
b. ¢utr, To state or deliver one’s opinion formally ; 
= OPINE J. 1. Obs.-ge 

165: N. Bacon Diseort. Eng UW. xxxvii. (1.739) 167 To 
subject the Conseiences of all the people to the opinion of 
one Metropolitan, that might opinionate strange things. 
1677 Neeouan oad Packet Adnices to Men of Shaftesbury 
72 Nor was it to be supposed, that the Judges would have 
undertaken to opinionate about so Supreme a Question. 

+8. ref. To become or be opinionated or ob- 
slinate, Ods. exe. in pa. pple. : see next. 

3603 Fiorio Jontaigne (1634) 183 Even good Authors 
doe ill..wilfully to opiaionate themselues about framing 
a constant and solide contexture of us. 1622 A. Courr 
Coustancie \. 38 Wee retaine sull their griefe, and opinionate 
our selues to rumenate and continually bring them intu our 
memory. ‘ 

+4. To bring ¢/e some condition, by force of 
thought er imagination. Ods. x 

16s0 IJ. Baooxn Consert. Ticalth 66 They .. opinionate 
themselues into Sickness, 

Opinionated opinydneitéd), Ap/.a. 
+ -ED.] 

+1. Possessed of or holding a (specified) opinion; 
of opinion (¢Aa/...): = OPINIONED 1, Obs, 

r6oa Funsecrr ssf Pt. Paral. og The Romans it seemeth 
were in this strangly opinionated: for the Gra:cians and 
others did approue such medicines, 1635 Baagrivrr J/fd. 
Discipl. \xii. 0643) 164 Divers men are diversly opinionated. 
1645 Pacitr fJeresiogr. (1661) ve Mr. Trask towards his 
end fellto Antinomian opinions: He died at oneof his friends, 
houses, whose wife was that way somewhat opinionated, 

+2. Possessed of a particular opinion or estimate 
of a person or thing; esp. having a favourable 
opinion, thinking highly of Oés. 

1601 Munvay Down. Robt, Earl of Muntington ui. in 
Hazl. Dadstey VL. 139 Howare you, sir, of me opinionated? 
21656 Ussnkr Anz. (1658) 559 The Citizens.. being highly 
opinionated of the mans integrity. 1739 Westry 1374s, (1830) 
I. 68 As opinionated of their own parts and wisdom, as 
either modern Chinese or ancient Rumans. 

3. Thinking too highly of, or adhering too per- 
sistently to, one’s opinion; conceited ; obstinate in 
opinion, dogmatic, opinionative. 

1601 Coxnwathis Ass, 1. li, (1631) 323 With our lives 
delivered to the censure of opinionated ignorance. 2754 
Ricuarpson Grandison |. v. 20 A young gentleman lately 
married; very affected, and very opinionated. 3805 Luccock 
Nat, Wool 219 The cynical sneer of self-opinionated folly. 
x Trai. Strafford 201 The mere high-handed violence 
of the opinionated and self-willed autocrat. 

b. Obstinate, self-willed (in general sense). 

1649 Eart Mona, tr. Senaudt’'s Use Passions (1671) 31 Of 
these twe Passions. .the more mild is the less tractable, and 
the more furious the less opinionated. 1677 Gutin Demonol, 
(1867) 388 They..who are opinionated in sin because of his 
mercy. 1840 Dickens O. C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 172 The inost 
obstinate and opinionated pony. 

Hicnce Opinionatedness. 

1860S. Witserrorcr Addr. Ordination 229 The quickened 
religious life .,is exposed tu all the temptations of religions 
self-will, party-spirit, self-opinionatedness, and division. 1889 
Sat. Ren, 18 May 6190/2 Angouleme. -had all the obstinacy 
and opinionatedness, of the ourbons. 


+Opinionately, av. Oss. [f. Oriniosate 
a. + -LY2,] a, In the way of opinion; in one’s 
own opinion. b. In an opinionated manner; 


obstinately. 

1627-77 Fecriam Resolves i. Ixxxv. 131 Where either are 
only opinionately wise. 1647 Suctary Dissected 14 Uf you 
opinionatly persecute the house of Abimelech, a fire may 
issue thence..and consume you. 1704 /action Display'd 
x. 151 A gay, pragmatical, pretending Fool, Opinionately 
wise, and pertly dull, 

+ Opinionatist. Oés. [f. as pree. + -ist.] 
An opinionated person ; an obstinate dogmatist. 

1634 Ste T. Hersert Trav. 222 None save detracting 
opinionatists can justly oppose such worthy testimonies. 
2651 Baxter Jf, Bape. 146 Meer talking censorious Opinion- 
atists, 1720 Fenton Serv. bef Univ. Oxford 11 The per: 
nicious Counsels of some such Opinionatists. 

Opinionative (opitnydne'tiv), a. (sd.) — [f 
assuined L. stem *oprefdnal- + -1VE; or simply f. 
Opinion + -ATIVE: cf. /alkative.] 

+1. Based upon, or of the nature of, opinion ; 
fancied, imaginary; conjectural, speculative (as 
distinguished from veal or certain), = OPINATIVE 
2, OPINIATIVE 2, OPINIONATE @. 1. Obs. 

c1gss [implied in Opinionativety 1}. 1610 IJratey S7. 
Aug. Citie of God 546 This opinionative suspicion every: 
one may take as he please. 1627-77 Fectuam Nesolves t. 
xeiv. 147 If this be not rather opinionative than real. 1702 
C. Marner Magn. Chr. us. tt i. (1852) 364 He declined a 
settlement in some other, which he thought more opiniona- 
tive, and so more contentious and undesireable places. 

b. Relating to, or consisting in, opinion or 
belief; doctrinal (as distinguished from pracéseal). 

#1638 Mepe Wks. (1672) 115 The difference between a 
saving Faith which joyns us to Christ, and that which, is 
true indeed, but not saving, but dogmatical and opinionative 
only. 1684 Dunvan Pilger. u. 144 We will deny oarselves of 
some things, hoth Opinionative and Practical, for your sake. 
1869 H. Husuneie Vew Lie iv. 49 So far what 1s done is 
merely opinionative or notional, and there is no trans- 
actional faith, 


[f. prec. 


OPINIONIST. 


ec. OF the nature of an opinion. rare. 

1894 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 1/2 The Board ta have .. the 
option of refraining from making any award, and of publish. 
ing an opinionative report on the dispute instead, 

4. Unduly attached to, or persistent in adhering 
to, one’s own opinion; conceited, or obstinately 
dogmatic; =OVrINATIVE 1, OPINIATIVE 1, OPINTON- 
ATE @ 2, OPINIONATED 3. 

1547 Boorv: /utred, Nxowd. xvii, (1870) 167 ‘The people 
of Boeme be opinionat-ue, standyng much in theyr owne 
conceits. 1621 Lurton Awat. Med. Yo Rdr. 19 He was 
an illiterate idiot,..an opinionative ass, a caviller, a 
kind of pedant. 1751 Jounson Cheyne? Wks VY. 504 
Too young to teach, and too opinionative to learn, 1817 
Mar. Epncewortu Sores (1832) 314 ‘Fhe common female 
blue is intolerable, opinionative and opinionated. 1897 
Westin. Gaz. 9 Nov. 1/3 An opinionative Anglo-Indian, 
who spoke as one whose words were officially authoritative, 
was of the party. 

+b. Molding too high an opinion ef; proud or 


conceited of. Obs. rare. ; 

x6a1 By. Mountacu Déatribz 9 Vour Selfe, very Opinion- 

atiue of your knowledge. ’ 
+B. sé, An ‘opinionative’ or speculative point. 

1659 Stantry //ist. Philos. If. w. 1 The Sceptick’s is, 
in opinionatives, indisturbance 3 in oe moderation. 

Pa ae adv. [f. prec, + -L¥ 2] 

+1. In the way of opinien; ss an expression of 
opinion; in relation to opinion or belief. Ods. 

e1gss Harrsrieto Divorce Hen. Vid? (Camden) 122 It 
was not spoken asseverantly hut opinionatively. 1685 

Baxter Paraphr, N. Ty Fames i. 21 [Vo] receive God's 
Word, not only opinionatively, but as the Graff’ is taken 
into the Tree. . ‘ 

2. In an opinionative manner; with undue at- 
tachment to or persistence in one’s own opinion ; 
conceitedly ; obstinately. 

8745 tr. ae Keel, Hist. vyth CoA, viii, 228 He was 
confident in his Sentimeats, and niaintain'd them obstinately 
and opinionatively. 

pi‘niona-tiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being opinionative ; 
undue attachment to or persistence in one’s own 
opinion ; conceit; obstinate dogmatism. 

1599 Sanovs Exrofe Spec. (1632) 179 Such as not to 
interrupt the common Concord with private opinionative- 
nesse, 1639 Hoxn & Rowotnam Gate Lang, Uni. Ixxniii. 
§ 812 As over-hasty giving credit is hurtfull, .. much more 
stiffenesse or opinionativenesse. 1742, Mrs. DrLanv Asfo- 
biog. & Corr. V1. 166 Conceit or opinionativeness becomes 
no sex or age. 2872 TutLocu Ration, Theol, 1. iii, 100 
{Lord Falkland] especially detested ..the dogmatic opinion- 
ativeness so prevalent in his time. 

+Opinionator. O¢s. rare. Also 8 -er. [f 
Ortxtonate v. after L. agent-nouns.] One who 
holds an opinion, a theorist; = OPixaton, 


Oprsiator, 

Herd Gate Crt. Gentiles mw. 83 Such. are to be called 
Philosophers not opinionators or lovers of opinion, 4 2716 
Soctu Serm. (1744) X. i. 9 The Pharisees, and the Opinion- 
aters of their own holiness. 

Opinionatre, -atry, (-astry), erroneous ff. 
OPINJATRE, -ATRY (-ASTRY), conformed to ofsnior. 

3662 J. Heatu in Pavitt's Heresiogr. Ded. to Sir J. 
Frederick, The opinionastry of these sects, 1689 Hick rRin- 
Gite Modest Ing. tic 1 Mad with self-love, Opinionatry and 
Rigotism, 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. 39 The Dogmatical 
Opinionatre, and the Morose Cynick. 

Opinioned (epinyond), @. (f. 
Opinion sd, + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) opinion; holding the 
opinion, or of opinion (tia/...). Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as *//-opinioned, strange-opinioned. 

1884 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. vii. (1886) 11 Tlow 
diverslie people be opinioned. 1631 Star Chamd. Cases 
(Camden) 42 The court was opinioned the words were 
spoken. 1650 Six R, STArvLTON Strada's Low C. Warres 
x. 6 Nor was Don John otherwise opinioned of a ‘Truce. 
1890 Pall Aladl G. 10, Mar. 2/3 Is it so, that, England as 
a whole is ..so opiniéned as to prefer a high order of 
eloquence to the principles of the Reformation? 

2. Holding a particular opinion or estimate, esp. 
a favourable one, of a person or thing; usually, 
Thinking highly of oneself or one’s own qualities, 
conceited of, : 

3612 W. ScLateR Sick Souls Saive 23 Was ever hypocrite 
thus opinioned of himselfe? 2667 DavpEx Sir Martin 
Mar-ail \, i, He's so opinion’d of his own Abilities, that he 
is ever designing somewhat, 1707 Norats Humility vi. 
282 A man well opinioned of himself. , a 

8. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; 
opinionated. . 

1649 Mitton Eiken, xiii, Wks. (1851) 443 Uzziah..was 
thrust out with a Leprosie for his opinion’d zeale, which he 
thought judicious, @17x6 Soutx Seri. 1, 298 (T.) He may 
cast him upon a bold self-opinioned physician, worse than 
his distemper. a 

Hence Opi‘nionedness (se//-ofi'wioneduess). 

1879 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/5 A pecoliar kind of religious 
self-opinionedness sprang up, which tended to make each 
man more aad more a law to himself. 

Opinionist (opinyonist). [f. as prec. + -18T.] 

fe A holder or maintainer of some opinion or 
doctrine at’ variance with the general belicf (or 
that of the speaker); a sectary, a faddist. Obs. 

3623 Cockeram uy, An Opinionist, Sectarte, 1634 Sie ‘I. 
Hersert Trav. 160 The Mahometan Doctours .. bended 
themselves against this late Opinionist. 1661 Ray Live 
ffi, 1. 161 There ace few or no sectaries or opintontsts 


Now rare. 


OPINION LESS. 


among them. 1692 T. W. Shard Story Antinomiaus New 
fing. Pref. go Now you might have seen the Opinionists 
rising vp, and contemptuousiy: turning their backs upon the 
faithful Pastors of that Church. 1760 ‘I’. Hurciinson /fést. 
Afass. (1765) 1. 68 This general agreement struck a damp 
upon the opinionists, 

b. Ch. Hist, Onc of a sect in the 13th century 
who held that only those Popes who practised 
voluntary poverty were truc vicars of Christ. 

1693 tr. Emilianue’s ddist. Monast. Ord. xix. 219 They 
were called also Opinionists. 1707 Glossegr. clugl. Nora, 
Opinionists, a Name given in Pope Paul's time, to a Sect 
Uhat_ boasted of affected Poverty, and held there could he 
no Vicar of Christ on earth that did not practice this Vertue, 


2. ‘The holder of any specified opinion. 

1630 Westcotk Devon (1845) 44 Every hearer and author 
hath his private opinion, and every opinionist his peculiar 
judgment and censure. 1647 Thomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) 
CCCXXXVI. No. 22, 2 Whether have you any general 
rule of good education..which may be udmirahle to all 
opinionists? 1813 Sourury in £7¢ (850) 1V. 24 In league 
with all varieties of opinionists. ,1820 Crarn Aural Life 
fed. 3) 11£ On receiving a damp from a genteel opinionist 
in poetry. 1845 Diskactua Sydif ou. xv, In estimating 
the accuracy of a political opinion, one should take into 
consideration the standing of the opinionist. 

3. One whose business it is to give a professional 
opinion. ¢ 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) 1V. 289 
Hence comes an appropriate branch of made business, the 
lrade of the xa tavicce or opinionist; the opinion trade. 
Jbid. 38, 413. w 

Opinionless, ¢. [f. Orixion sé, + -LESs.] 
Having no opinion of one’s own. 

1830 Examiner 644/2 Other opinionless journals that 
inundate the country, 1881 1974 Cent. Sept. 341 Souls who 
had otherwise existed as opiniontess dead weights. 

+ Opinionous, a. Obs. rare. [fas prec. +-ovs.] 
Of or belonging to opinion. 

1666 G. Atsor Maryland a6 Steering the Actions of 
State quietly, through the multitude and diversity of 
Opinionous waves that diversely meet, 

t Opinious,¢. Obs.rare. [f.L. type *opinias- 
us, f.opinio: cf. religidsus.] Of opinion, opinioned. 
Hence { Opi-niousness, opiniativeness. 

1632 Larucow Trav. vi. 275 Leauing it to be searched, by 
the pregnancy of riper judgements then mine, howsoeuer 
opintous, 1688 in ids Corr. HW. 35 Rather than the 

hristian cause against the Turks should longer suffer by 
his opiniousness and absence. 

+ Opinitive, erron. f. OPINATIVE, Obs. 

Opinor, obs. form of Orrver. 

Opio-, combining form of Gr. dmov poppy-juice, 
Opium, occurring in a few rare technical words. 

Opiology (d»piip"l5dzi) [-Locr], ‘the account of 
the nature and qualities of opium’ (Sy@. Soe. Lex.). 
Opiomania (é»pio,ménid) [Mania], an insane or 
excessive craving for opium ; hence Opioma‘niac, 
n person affected with opiomania. Opiophagy 
(Gupijp fidzi) [Gr. -pay.a cating], opinm-cating. 

r68rtr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks, Vocab., Opiologie, the doc- 
trine of opium. 1882 Sat. Kev. 29 July 160/2 Dr. Hubbard's 
treatise on what he calls Opiumania and Dipsomania, 1889 
Leisure Hour 371 Young, rich, with a good position in the 
county..in love with her, and—an opiomaniac. 1878 tr. 
von Zienssen's Cycl. Aled. XVI. 875 Chronic opium- 
poisoning, opiophagy, .. belong to the category of diseases 
which are almost incurable. 

+Opiparous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. opipar-us 
richly furnished, sumptuous, f. od-enz wealth, means 
+ par-are to prepare, furnish, equip +-ovs.] Kich, 
sumptuous, lence +Opi-parously adv. 

3621 Burton Anat. Afel. u. ti. rv. (1676) 170/2 Sweet 
odours and perfumes, generous wines, optparous fare. 1653 
Warernouse Afol, Learn. 93 Not men meanly bred, 
or loosly seen in Arts, but opiparously nccomplished. 1694 
Mortreux Kabelais v. (1737) 229 Your Opiparous or Aureous 
Charms, 1824 Laxoor /urag. Cone, Southey §& Porson 
Wks, 1853 1. 75/x We rather send these dismal dainties to 
his chamber, and trent our heartier friends opiparously. 

Opisometer (ppise:mita1)._ [f. Gr. émiew back- 
wards + sétpoy measure.) An instrument for 
measuring curved lines, as on a map, consisting of 
a small wheel turning on a screw fixed in a rod or 
frame; the wheel is rolled along the line to be 
measured, and then rolled back on a straight scale 
until it reaches its former position on the screw. 

1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton iit. (1878) 33 The women were 
found in a wild maze of maps..and Dell had armed herself 
with an opisometer. P 

Opistho- (opisto), before a vowel opisth-, 
combining form of Gr, émo@ev behind, used in 
various scientific terms; for the more important of 
which see their alphabetical places. 

Opi'sthodont (-ddgnt) a. Zool. (Gr. dd0us, ddevr- 
tooth}, having back teeth only. Opisthogastric 
(-gerstrik) @. Anat, [ad. F. opisthogastriqne 
(Chaussier): see Gastric], situated behind the 
stomach. Opisthoglossal (-gly’siil), Opistho- 
Slomsate (-glestt) ads. Zool. [f. mod.L. Oprstho- 
glossa nent. pl., f. Gr. yA@ooa tongue], belonging 
to Giinther's division Ofisthoglossa of batrachians, 
having the tongue frec behind and attached in 
front. Opisthoglyphic (-gli-fik), Opisthogly- 
phous (-pglifos) adjs. Zool. [f. mod.L. Opistho- 
ghiphia neut. pl., f. Gr. yAvpy carving], belonging 
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to the division Offsthoglphia of snakes, having 
grooves on the posterior teeth. Opisthognathous 
(-p'gniipas) @. (Gr. yrados jaw], a. stuthropol. | 
having retreating jaws or teeth; b. /cAthpo/, having 
the maxillary bones prolonged backwards, as fishes 
of the genus Ofisthoyvna/hus.  Opisthomous | 
(-dwmas) a. Jchthyol, [f. mod. Opisthémi (pl), £. 
Gr. Gpay shoulder], belon fy to the division 
Opisthom? of teleostean fishes, having the scapular | 
arch separate from the skull, Opisthopulmonate 
(-pe'lmdnet) a. Zool. [L. pulmo, pulmdn- lung), 
applied to those pulmonate or air-breathing gastro- 
pod molluscs which have the pulmonary sac behind 
the heart (cf. OpIsTHOBRANCHIATE). 

1857 Maynz Axfos, Lea, “Opisto-Gastric, applied by 
Chaussier to the cazliac artery, from its situation, 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Opisthogastric artery, thid., “Opisthogdphic. 
1895 <lthenenn: 7 Dec. 7953/3 In the a uae 
snakes the poison-gland is very variable. 1864 usr / ‘aes's 
Lect, Man tic §3 Welcker distinguishes the extremely onthe. 
gnathous as *opisthognathous (or with retreating teeth, 


“a distinction which does not seem to me quite justifiable. 


1877 Huxuky Anat, Jaw. .tuim viiic 514 When the 
pulmonary sac is posterior, and the pallial region small, the 
ventricle of the heart is auterior, «and the animal may be 
said to he *opisthopulmonate. 

Opisthobranch (opi'spébrenk), sé. (a.) Zool. 
[f. inod.L. Opisthobranchia neut. pl. f. OrisrHu- 
+ Gr Bpayyia gills] An opisthobranchiate 
gastropod: see next. b. adj. = next. 

1851-6 Woonwarn Wolltsca so The sexes are .. united 
in the (monecions) land-snails, pteropads, opisthobranchs, 
tonivaries, and in part of the conchifers. 1877 Hrsxury 
Anat, Juv Anta, viii, 511°No Opisthobranch possesses 
a large visceral sac of this kiml. e) 

Jlence Opi-sthobra:nchism, the coudition of 
being opisthobranchiate. 

Opisthobranchiate Cheer) @. (sh.) 
Zool, [ad. mod.h. Opisthobranchiita -- Optstho- 
branchia: see prec.) Belonging to the order 
Opisthobranchiata or Opisthobranchia of gastropod 
molluscs, comprising aquatic forms having the 
gills behind the heart. (Also said of the heart in 
other orders of molluscs wher placed as in the 
Optsthobrauchia, i.e, so as to have the gills behind 
ite) Ibs, 2. phree. 

1854 Woonwarn Modfusea wu. 169 Onchdtnn: Typhivs .. 
Animal oblong, convex; .. heart. opistho-branchiate. 1877 
Huxury Anat, dav, Anin, viii. 506 Strictly speaking, 
no Odontophoran is other than opisthohranchiate. 1889 
Atheneunt 13 July 67/1 Dr. Pelsencer. maintains..that it 
is u mistake to regard the Pteropoda as a‘class‘atall. Me 
considers them as forming two sub-orders of the opis+ 
thobranchiate gastropods, 

Opisthoceelian (-s?liin), a. (s+) Zoo/, and 
Comp. Anat, [f. as next + -IAN.] = next; also, 
having opisthoccelons vertebrae. Also as sé. An 
opisthoccelian animal, esp. (extinct) reptile. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 202 
Vertebra: of the ‘opisthocelian’ type. 1870 RoLLeston 
Anim, Life Votrod, 62 The vertebrae ..show, ordinarily, the 
procoelian, though, sometimes, the opisthocoelian arrange. 
ment of the articular ends of their centra. 1888 Rotteston | 
& Jackson A nin. Life 383 Opisthocoelian ..centra are found 
in exceptional instances [in Reptidia]. 

Opisthoceelous (-sflas), 2. Comp. Anat. [f. 
Oprstuo- + Gr, xotA-os hollow + -ovs.] Hollow 
behind ; applied to vertebrae the bodics of which 
are concave posteriorly: distinguished from fro- 
eelous and amphicalous, 

1872 Nicto.son Pedgont. 308 In the Pony Pike, the 
vertebral column is onload of opisthoceelous vertebra:. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, ee 340 The vertebral 
centrum may be biconcave (amphicoclons), Liconvex, con- 
cave in front or behind (= pro- and opisthoccelous), or flat. 

ss SEIS (opispokoum). Ornith. — [ad. 
mod.1.. Opisthocomus, ad. Gr, dma@dxopos wearing 
the hair long behind, f. OprstHo- + «épy hair. 
The bird Opisthocomus hoasin (O. cristatts), 
characterized by an occipital crest of feathers ; the | 
hoactzin. So Opisthocomine (opispg'kdmain, 
Opisthocomous ad/s., allied in character to the | 
hoactzin; having an occipital crest. | 


{1895 Pop. Sei. Monthly Apr. 763 Opisthocomnus has a size 
about equal to the chachalaca of our Texan border.] /bic4. 
764 No fossil forms of opisthocomine hirds are known. 

| Opistho-'domos. Gr. An/ig. Also in angli- 
cized form opi‘sthodome. [(r., f. éma@o- behind 
+ ddpos house, room, chamber.} An apartment 
at the back of an ancient Greek temple, correspond- 
ing to the mpddopos, mpdvaos, or vestibule in front. 

[1697 Potrer slitig. Greece (rots) I. viii, gr On the Back- 
side of Minerva’s Templeywas the publick Treasury, call'd 
from its Situation *Oma@ddouos.] 1706 Purtturs, Opistho- 
domes, 1776 RK. Cuaxoter Trav. Greece 29 They deified 
him, and lodged him in the Opisthodomos or the back 
part of the Parthenon, 1846 Worcester, Opisthodome, an 
apartment, or 9 in the back part of a Grecian house. 
1846 Enis Elgin Maré, 1.71 An apartment called the 
opisthodonios which contained the treasuyes of the temple. 

Opisthograph (opispograf), 5. (a) Gr. at 
Rom. Antig. [ad. Gr. dmeOsypados written o 
the back or cover, f, dma00- + -ypapos written.] 
A manuscript written on the back as well as the | 
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front of the papyrus or parchment; also, a slah 
inscribed on both sides. b. adj. = Opisthographic. 

1623 Cockrram, Ofistograph, a booke written onthe backe 
side. 1693 Urguiart Aatefais ut Prol., Giving to 
one of his oll acquaintance his Wallet, Books and Opisto- 
graphs away went he [Diogeoes] out of Town towards a 
Hule Hillor Promontory, 1896 Vrsances in Aucycl Bit, 
V. 209/2 Not a few of the slabs..Learing a pagan inscrip- 
tion on one side, and a Christian one on the other, ‘These 
are known as ofisthographs. 1885 W. M. Laxpsw in 
Athenvunt 5 Sen. 304/2 The fragments are opisthograph. 

So fOpistho-graphal ‘o/s.), Opisthogra‘phic, 
sical aijs., written or inscribed on the back as 
well as the front; Opistho-graphy, the practiec 
of writing on both sides of a papyrus, slab, etc. ; 
coucr, writing of this kind. 

1684 1]. More A uscver 38 To write that which is last in 
the inside, and that which is first on the outside, fis) quite 
contrary to the mode of Opisthographal Writings. 1813 J. 
Forsytu Ken. faxcurs, Italy 313 ‘Vhe opisthogiaphic 
manuscripts required, E apprehend, a double leaf so glued 
that the fibres crossed. 1816 Sinct.r //ist, Cards 124 M1 is 
Opisthographic, or printed on both sides of the vellum. 1656 
Viount Glossy, Opisthographical, 1715 09. Panctrottius® 
Rerum Ment Vat. ive 138 Some Poems of the Ancients were 
tedious with Opistography, or endors'd Prolisity. 

Opisthotic (ppisprtik, -aik), a. Oh.) Comp. 
dual, [f. Ovrari(o- + Gr, ots, wr- ear, aruc-ds 
of the car.J Lpithet of one of the otic or periotic 
bones, situated at the back of the ear; separate, 
or fused with one of the occipital bones, in Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Birds ; in Mammals, fused with the 
other otic bones, and forming that part of the 
pos! bone which contains the auditory chamber, 
pb. as s4, Vhe opisthotic bone. 

1870 Rotieston sladae. Life 43.N clenoid cavity which is 
formed..by the squamosal, opisthotic and prootic bones. 
1872 Mivarv Ada. civat, yoo The Opisthotic constantly 
anchyloses with the Laeral part of the occipital before it 
unites with the pro-atic in all Vertebrates below Mammals, 
1892 Syd. Sac. few, Ofisthetic contre, the ossification centre 
of the opisthotic bone. ; ; 

Opisthotonic (opispotenik), @ Sark. [ad. 
Gr. amoGorovtx-ds, f. amsa0orovia : sec next and -1¢.] 
Affected with, or pertaining to, opisthotonos. 

1623 Cockiram, Ofisthotonicke, one having his necke 
drawne into his shouklers, by shrinking vp of the sinews. 
1748 tr. Nenatus’ Distemp. Horses 315 An Worse .. is said 
lo be Ofisthatonic when the Disease is seated in his hinder 
Parts, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. XN. 681 Signs..soon 
followed by frequent opiathotunic spasms. 

|| Opisthotonos (ppispetengs). ath, Also 
-us. (Gr. éma@eroves drawn backwards, f. OristHv- 
+ -rovos stretched, stretching, reftver to stretch.] 
Spasm of the muscles of the neck, back, and legs, 
in which the body is bent backwards; a form of 
tetanus. 

1657 Physical Dict., Opisthotones. 1706 Pit.rsps, Opisti- 
tonus, a kind of Cramp or stretching of the Muscles of the 
Neck backwards, 1807 Med. Jrad. NVU. 213 A universal 
rigidity of the dorsal muscles..with a strong retraction of 
the gead, assuming the marks of a true opisthotonos. 1860 
H. Srencer Phys. Laughter Ess, 1891 V1. 460 ‘The head 
is thrown back and the spine bent inwards; there is a slight 
degree of what medical men call opisthotonos. ‘i 

Opisthure (¢‘pispiiia:). /eAdhyol. [f. Ortsti ‘o- 
+ Gr. otpda tail.] The posterior end of the caudal 
axis in the embryonic stage of some fishes, which 
is ultimately absorbed into the caudal fin. ITence 
Opisthw'ral @., pertaining to the opisthure. 

1891 Cent, Dict. cites J. A. Ryver. ne 

tOpitulate, v. Ods. [ad L. opitudir? to 
bring aid, to assist, f, op-ew aid + *¢:r/- to bring.] 
trans. Yo help, assist, aid. 

1g97\. Mitr. Guidleneanu's Pr. Chirurg, *iiij, A Manuall 
for my selfe, to opitulate & addresse my memorye. 1599 — 
tr. Cabethouer's Bk. Physicke 29/2 Administer to him of 
this water, for it opitulateth the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

So + Opitulation Ofs. [ad. late L. ofrtutitio), 
help, aid, assistance; +Opitulator Ods. [a. late 
L. ofituldtor), a helper. ; 

1597 M. Bowman in Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, *ij, 
Benefites which through your ayde& opitulatione we reape. 
1651 Bices New Disp. 148 Speedy opitulation. 1624 F. 
White Aepl. Fisher 343 heading, Papists make Saints 
speciall opitulators. : 

Opium (s"pidm), 54. Also 6 oppium. [a. L. 
optim: (Pliny), a. Gr, émoy * poppy-juice, opium ’, 
dim, of érés vegetable jaice. Cf. F. optim, also 
opior (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 7 

1. The inspissated juice of a species of poppy 
(Papaver somniferum), obtained from the unripe 
capsules by incision and spontaneous evaporation, 
worked into cakes, balls, or sticks, of a, reddish- 
brown colonr, heavy smell, and bitter taste; valu- 
able as a sedative and narcotic drag, and much 
used as a stimulant and intoxicant, esp. in the East. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, xxviii, (1495) 687 OF 
popy comyth iuys that physyeyens callyth Opium other 
Opion. ¢ 1400 Lan/frane’s Crrury. 41 11 is not yuel to putte 
a litil opium [v.27 opin] to pe oile of be rosis. 1525 tr. 
Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. F iiija/2 Whan the payne 
is grete, then it is nedefull to put therto a lytell Chit) 
rggx. Turner dfcrbai 1. Eij, Agaynste the me o 
the inice of poppye, called oppium, 1615 G. Sanovs 
Yrav. 66 The Turkes are also incredible takers of Opium. 
1751 H. Wateote Left. (1846) 11.397 Lady eee to 


Ly 


OPIUM. 
say to her sister, ‘ Well, child, ] have come without my wit 
to-day’; that is, she had not tnken her opium. 1838 T. 


ds atan average 
H.C. Woap 
in the great 


Tromson Chem. Org. Bodies 268 Opium yie 
about Ath of its weight of pure morphina, 1875 
Therap. (1879) 221 Death occurs from opium, 
majority of cases, ay failure of the respiration. 

b. jig. Applied to any stupefying agent or agency. 

1608 ‘TI, Morton Preamd, Encounter 33 Stupified with 
that Opium of implicit faith and blinde devotion. 1658 Siz 
T. Browne Hydriot. v. 43 There is no antidote against the 
Opium of time, 1742 H. WatroLe Corr. (1837) 1. Wilt. 225 
Whist has spread an universal opium over the whole nation. 

2. ta. [tr. L. optus.) A vegetable juice in 
general. Ods. rare. b. [éravsf. from 1.] A juice 
resembling opium in composition or propertics (in 
quot. dectucaritn ot daclucin), rare. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on ilust, mi. 1140 And in is kest This opin 
Quirinaik (the Greek So nameth hit)..Jn water first this 
opiuni relent, Of sape vol hit ha similitude. 1815 Sporting 
Jéag. XLV1..63 A valuahle paper on the opium obtained 
from the inspissated white juice fof the lettuce}, 

3. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. in fig. sense: 
Soporific, stnpefying, producing drowsiness. 7a7@. 

1635 A. Starrorp Sem, Glory (1869) 91 Nothing..is so 
irkesome to me, as to heare their.cold Opium Sermons. 
1797-1803 FosrkR in Life & Corr, (1846) 1. 196 There is un 
opium sky stretched over all the world, which continually 
rnins soporifics. : . : 

b. General Combs.: altrib., as opin lamp, 
liniment, plaster, shop, war; obj. and obj. gen., 25 
opinm-drinker, -drinking, -eater, cating, smoker, 
esmoking, -taker, -laking; mst rumental, as opfzem- 
drawsed adj., -fumed adj., -poisoning, «shattered 
adj. ¢, Special Combs.: opium den, a public 
room, of low or mean character, kept as a resort 
of opium-smokers; opium habit, the habit of 
eating or smoking opium as a stimulant or intoxi- 
cant; opium joint (U. S.), a place illegally kept 
for opium-smoking (see Joint sh, 14); Opium 
plant. opium poppy, the white poppy: see 
Porry ; opinm-smoke 7. (souce-tud.) drans., 10 
bring by opium-smoking (77/0 some condition). 

1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/5 Mr. Gauthony’s “opium den 
ruffian and Mr. Blinn’s doctor are noteworthy instances. 
1804 W. ‘Taytor in Rubberds Afez. I, 484 Poor Burnett! 
Rickman writes me word he is turned *opium-drinker. 1883 
Le +s Alag. Nov. 961/2 The . husband of an *opium- 
drinking wife. 1895 Dafly Nezes 27 Sept. 6 's The *opium- 
drowsed and terror-stricken Dr. Marshall. 18a1 Dk Quincey 
(title) Confessions of an English *Opiuin-Eater. /4f¢. (1822) 
125 Irom this date [1813] the reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confirmed opium-eater. 1884 New ork 
paper, Twenty-two males and four females were captured 
man *opium joint on Crosby street, New Vork, on Satur. 
day night. 1897 [lowes Landlord at Liau's tlead 
85 Secret visits to the Chinese opiam-joints in Kingston 
Sirect. B97 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. WV. 885 Iengaged in 
rolling and heating in their “opium-lamps treacly pellets of 
opium. 1899 (bid. VI. 402 note, The myvsis of *opinm- 

pee eiee ligt according to Dr. Ogle never to have 
been delinitely referred to ull 1818. 1849 Dx Quincey Eng. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1897 XL. 313 My frail eae 
self, 1841-4 Eaucrson /iss., Prudence Wks. ( Sohn) I. 98 ‘The 


pitiful drivellers..at evening, when the bazaars are open, 
slink to the *opinm-shop. 1870 Dickuns 2. Drood i, The 


woman has *opium-smo ed herself intoa strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. 1840 Matcom 7raz. 43/1 Another disciple, 
who has now fallen into the deadly habit of *opium-smoking. 
1792 D. Srewart Philos. Heit. Mind 1. vi te ¥. (1833) 184 
Account of the *Opium-takers at Constantinople. 1892 
Dict. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 18/1 He..fell a victim to ‘opium- 
taking, 1840 Maucom 7'raz. 50/1 No person can describe 
the horrors of the *opium trade. 

Hence Opium v. frans., to treat with opium; 
O‘piumate, one addicted to the use of opiun ; 
O-piumist, a person in favour of opium (opp. to 
anti-opitmist) ; so Octpiumite; O*piumy ¢@., con- 
taining or resembling opium ; ofizeniless a. 

x815 Hone Every-day BE, 3 July 1. The bitten person, 
unless opinmed to death,..will..die in unspeakable agony. 
1894 Westin, Gaz. 23 July 3/2 The opiumate, if accused of 
the habit, usually pleads guilty. 1893 /d/d. 29 June 1/3 The 
Anti-Opium Crusade. Fad or Fact?—-By an Opiumist. 
1891 Miss Dowte Girl in oe xv. 196 Poppies, from 
whose sleepy heads an opiumy oil is made, 

+Ople. Oés. [ad.L. oples: app. formed by 
Turner, Cf. Oprer.} The Guelder Kose or Water 
Elder (Vibernzemn Optlus). 

asst Turner //erdad w. (1562) 69 Opulus, .. Conradus 
Gesnerus tolde me that it is called in Frenche wu apier. 
I neuer saw it in England, but it may be called in English 
an ople tre. 1 78 Lyte Dodoens vi. \xxx. 760 Of Marris 
Elder, Ople, or warfte Plane tree. 1611 Corer., Odier, the 
Ople, water Elder, marsh Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree. 
1706 Patties, Ofte, a Shrub otherwise call'd Water-elder, 

Oplitic, Oplophorous, erron. ff. Nort. 

1854 Bapuam Jfalieu?. 493 Then the oplitic troop to goal 
Who bend beneath their Seatac load. : —— 

Opo, obs. form of Upon. 


Geoneintie (ppob9'lsim), anglicized f. next, 
(1658 Parecies, Opobalsame, the gumme, or liquor that dis- 
tilleth from the Balin-tree. 1730 PAid. Trans. XXXVI. 285 
All Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Turpentine, Opobalsams. 1860 
Chambers’ Encycl, sv. Baisant, The finest balsam, called 
Opobalsam or Balm of Mecca, 

|| Opobalsamum (ppabre'lsimim). [L., a. Gr. 
énoBadaapov juice of the balsam tree, f. dwds juice 
+ Bddcapoy the bara te The balsam or 
oleoresin called Balm of Gilead or Balm of Meeca: 
see BALM sd. 10. 


| aranciarum ana &iiij. Visci de 
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1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xvi xviii. (1495) 613 
Palsamum isa tree lyke toa vine,..yfthe rynde of the stocke 
is smyten’ wyth yren_combes, thenne droppyth therof noble 
Opobalsamum. 1616 But.tonar Ang. Expos.,Opobalsamune, 

reciaus inice or liquor. 1725 BrapLey au. Dict., Baine 
of Gilead,..Opobalsamum, the finest Balsom we know of, and 
heing brought to us chiefly from Mecca, some call it the 
Palin of Mecca. 1844 Lixcarn Anglo-Saxr. Ch. (1838) II. 
x.113 The ignorance or experience of antiquity had ascribed 
to the npobalsamum themes salutary virtues, 

pb. The tree producing this, a species of Bal- 
samodendron. 

1737 Winston Josephus, A ntiq. 1%. 1. § 2 In that place 
grows..the opobalsamum, 

Opodeldoc (ppide'ldgk). Also 7 -toch, -doch, 
$-doek, opp-. [Believed to be invented by Para- 
celsus; perh. containing Gr. dmo- vegetable juice.] 

+1. orig. The name given in the works of Para- 
celsus to medical plasters of various kinds. Obs. 

[a rgqt Paracensus Chirag. Adin, De Apostent. xxiii. 
(1603) go Descriptio oppodeltoch. }. De quatuor seminibus 
incarnatinis $f. Cerze Colophonia: ana S ij. Picis nanalis 
4iij. Reduc in emplastrum. 7d. xxalii. 97 Descriptio 
oppodeltoch. Y. Colophonia: lib. j. puluerum chelidonia, 
‘isci de botin, quantum satis est ad 
incorporationem.} 1656 tr. Paracelsus’ Dispens. 305 Now 
you must apply the Oppodeltoch Plaister, — 24#d. 308 Then 
apply the Plaister Oppodeltoch. 1658 A. Fox Warts’ Surg. 
1. vie 62 Incase the Wound doth not bleed. Jay a Tlead- 
plaister to it, after the manner of an Opodeldoch. 1733 
Autryne Dispensatory, Eniplastrnnt opeadeldoc. 1857 
Maver Ztrpos. Lex, Opodeltoch, the nawe of a plaster.. 
referred to by Paracelsus.) R ae 

2. Now applied 1o various kinds of soap liniment. 

a, Commonly applied to that (Linfmentiun saponis) of 
the British Pharmacoparia. ‘ The original opodeldoc of the 
Pharmacoperias was a soft ointment composed of soap 3 02. 
dissolved in a pint of alcohol, and an ounce of camphor, with 
a drachm each of oils of origanum and rosemary added’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1892). This was the Unguent un: opodeldoch 
of the Ediur. Pharmacop. of 1722, ‘In 1744 the Edinr. 
Unegnuentunt took the name Balsaminent saponaceiur vulgo 
oppodeldoch; and in 1745 it appeared in the London 
Pharmacop. under the name Lfmruentun saponacein, Of 
this preparation, the /fagarentioi Saponis of the present 
Iritish Pharmacopeeia is the lineal descendant’ (C. C. B. in 
.V. & Q. (1goa} 1 Mar. 166). 

b. -Asdescribed in Merchant Shipping -S-ct 1867, 4 liniment 
composed of equal parts of soap liniment (as in a) and 
tincture of opium; liniment of opium. 

c. Stecr's Opodeltoc, ‘a preparation composed of Castile 
soap, camphor, oils of marjoram and rosemary, rectitied 
spirit, and solution of ammonia * (Mayne). 

[160 Chemical Dict. Paracelsus, Oppodeltoch in Paras 
celsns isan ointinent.) 1733 Ciewne Ang. Malady u. xii. 
$ 32734) 243 Warm and active Oils and Ointments, especially 
the Opodeldoc. 1746 Six A. Westcome in Advs. Delany's 
Autoblog. & Corr. M1. 440 Tell my annt that 1 use oil of 
earthworms with opodeldoc to endeavour to dispel the 
lump. 1785 J. Cottman A/as, Trav. App. (ed. 4) 22 He 
rubhed it with opodeldock or arquebusade water. 1826 
Scotr Frail. 23 Dec., By dint of alistinence and ve atl 
IT passed a better night. 1842 Baruast fugol. Legy Bl. 
Mousguet., Her delicate fingers are charred With the Steer’s 
opodeldoc, joint oil, and goulard, 1857 Hucnes Son 
Brown 1 vie (1871) ur Leaving East better for those few 
words than all the opedeldoc in England would have made 
him. 1890 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 644 Soap Liniment, or 
Opodeldec, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, and 
spirits of rosemary, 1902 C. C. B. in, & Q. oth, Ser. 1X. 
166 Steers’s Opodeldoe, a famous nostrum o the eighteenth 
century,..an imitation of the old Edinburgh Unguentune 
opodelitoch, with the addition of ammonia. 

Hence Opodeldoe v., to treat with opodeldoe. 

1797 J. Warton in IW7idkes* Corr. (1805) 1V. 333, 1 was 
bloods Fi oppodeldoc’d, &c, and got home as I con - 

-opolia, combining form of -POLis, Gr. nods cily. 

Opon, op on, obs. forms of Urox. 

Opopanax (epp'pinicks). Also 5 opopanac, 
appoponak, 6 oppopanac(k, 6- opoponax, OPp-. 
[a. L. epopanax (Pliny), a. Gr. éndmavag, f bnos 
jnice + mavag (also mavaxés, neut. of navanys adj. 


| all-bealing: cf. Panacea), name of a plant.] 


1. A fetid gum-tesin obtained from the root of 
Opopanax Chironiun, a yellow-flowered umbelli- 
ferous plant, resembling a parsnip, a native of 
Southern Europe; formerly of repute in medicine. 
Also applied to the juice (English opopanax) 
obtained from Lovage (Levisticunr officinale). 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg.60 Opopanac {= Appoponak] 
‘5 wondirful, be lenys of a Gourde, Re pe rote of fiynegreke, 
e gele of fyssches, & amptes y-stampyde. 1563 T. GaLe 
Antidot, 32, Dissolue the Opopanax and Galbanum 
in some part of the wyne. 1969 lt. ANDROSE tr. Alexis’ 
Seer, 1. & 6 Of Galbanum, of Oppopanack, of ech half 
an ounce. 1616 Buttoxar Fug. her, Opopanax, & 
sappe or liquor Lagi 3 in some hot Countries out of a Plant 
called Panax. It is brought hither dry, being of a yellow 
colour on the outside, and white within. 1732 AxBUTHNOT 
Kules of Diet i. 250 ‘The, plant from which Apopanax is 
taken, is a sort of Parsnip, 1857 Mayne “-xfos. Lexy 
Opopanax, inglish, a common name for the juice yielded 
by the Ligusticum devisticunt, or lovage plant. 1876 HARLEY 
Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 603 Opopanax was formerly imported into 
this country from Turkey. 

2. In Perfumery, applied to a gum-resin obtained 
from Balsamodendron Kataf. 

1895 I. M. Houses in Pharnt. Frnl. Ser wi. XXV. 502 
The oil of opopanax of perfumery is obtained from a gum- 
resin which has a totally different origin, being derived from 
(Balsamodendron| Comuniphora Kataf, Engl 11 is the 
* Bissabol ‘of Pharmacographia,. and the perfumed bdellium 
of Dymock. ..In appearance it resembles opopanax .. but 
it has a slightly pleasant and quite distinctive odour. 


| of..Hercules all heal, and opoponax-wort. 


OPOSSUM. 


8. Short for Ofofanax-irce (see 4). 

4, altrié. and Comb., as opopanax soap, soap 
perfumed with opopanax (sense 2); opopanax- 
tree (Acacia Farnesiana), the Sponge-tree of the 
Southern United States, West Indies, etc., having 
fragrant yellow flowers; + opopanax wine, wine 
medieatcd with opopanax (sense 1). 

Puggo tr, Vigo's Lyt. Pract. & iif Take Oppoponac 
wyne. 1811 Hooper Wed. Dict. s.v. € opanar, The plant 
from whence the gum is produced is known by the names 
1889 Boston 
(Alass,) Zrvd. 30 Nov. 2/3 The opoponax treeisnot only avery 
pleasant but a profitable one to the ladies of Charleston, 
S. C...The flowers are made up in tiny button-hole bouquets 
..to sell, 1897 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 685/2 Opoponax trees 
filling the air with the fragrance of their yellow blossoms. 
edd Ovioa Massarenes xviii, She came straight from her 
bath and its oppoponax soap and eau de verveine. 

| Oporice (opoetis?). Pharn. [L. oporicé (Vliny), 
a. Gr. drwpch of fruit, f dm@pa late summer, fruit- 
time, fruit.) A medicine composed of autumnal 
fits and wine, formerly employed as a remedy in 
dysentery, ete. (Dunglison). 

4753 CHAMBERS Cyel. Suppl. Oporice, a name given by the 
antients to a medicine composed of the antumnal fruits, and 
extolled for its great virtues against weaknesses of the 
stomach and dysenteries. 1811 Hoorer. Aled, Dict. Operice, 
‘A conserve made of ripe fruit, 1846 in Worcester; and 
some mod, Dicts. | 

+ Oporo:polist. Ols, xonce-wd. [f. Gr. dmorpo- 
ndqs fruit-seller + -187.] A fruit-seller. 

1671 H. M. tr. Fvasm. Collog. 276 A woman that sold 
fruit, or if you would rather have icin Greek, an Oporapolist. 
1728 Battery Zrasnt Collog. 309. . 

Oporto (wine): see Porr (wine). 

Oportune, Opose, cte., obs. forms of Opr-, 

Opossum (ope'sim). Forms: 7 opassom, 
opossom, 8 opassum, oposon, 8-9 Oppossum, 
$- opossum, See also Possust, [American In- 
dian name in Virginia, given by early writers as 
Aposon, apossotn, oposon, opassont.} 

1. General name of the small marsupial mammals 
of the American family Didelphyide, mostly arbo- 
real, some (genus Chironectes) aqualie, of nocturnal 
habits, with an opposable digit (thumb) on the 
hind foot, and tail usually prehensile ; esp. Déde/- 
phys virginiana, the common opossum of the 
United States. (Colloq, shortened to Posst'st, q.v.) 

1610 True Declar. Col, Virginia (1844) 13 There are 
<Arocouns, and Apossouns, in shape tike 10 pigges, shrowded 
in hollow roots of trees, 61a Cart. Ssitn Jap Virginia 
14 An Opassom hath an head like a Swine, and a taile like 
a Rat, and is of the bignes of a Cat. Wnder her belly she 
hath a bagge, wherein shee lodgeth, carrieth, and sucketh 
[1624 suckleth] her young. 1613 Puncuas, Pilgrintage 630 
{erron.] The Ouassom [ele (quotin Smith}, ¢s615 W. 
Stracney fist, Trav, Virginsa (Hakl. Soc. 1849) 123 An 
opussum is a beast as big asa pretty beagle, of grey cullour. 
Lbid. Glossary Indian Wds, 183, 4/eson, & beast in bignes 
like a pig and in tast alike. "1635 Swan Sfce. A. ix. § 1 
(1643) 439 [error.] A beast called Ovassom [etc. (quoting 
Purchas)}. 1688 J. Cuavton in PAL. Trans, XVII. 12a 
‘An Opossom, as big, and something shaped like our Badgers, 
but of a lighter Dun colour. 1719 OZELL tr. Aéisson's Aen. 
280 Thie ‘an is of the Bigness of a Pig of a Fortnight 
old. 1763 Westev Conpend. of Nat. Uhilos. (1784) 1.1. i. 
§ 10, 236 The tender young of the Opossum are delicate 
morsels. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. Ifb. 19 As the young 
of the oppossum retire into the ventral pouch of the old one. 
1859 Tiackeray irgin. xxxvill, Like the fabled opossum.. 
who when he spied the unerring gunner from his gum-tree 
said ‘It's 10 nse, Major, 1 will come down’. 1880 {]aucuton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 267 Seven species of Opossum have been 
found, fossil, in caves of Brazil. 

9. Extended to various other small or moderate- 
sized marsupials; ¢sf. the common name in Aus- 
tralia and ‘Tasmania of those of the sub-family 
Phalangistine, more proper! called Phalangers. 

‘The mame opossum is apple in Australia to all or any 
of the species belonging to the genera, which together form 
the subfamily Phadangering... The commoner forms are as 
follows ;—Conimon Dormonse O., Dromicia nana, Comnion 
Opossum, Lrichosurus vulpecula, Common Ring-tailed O., 
Pseudochirus peregrinus, Greater FI ying-O., Petanroides 
volans, Lesser ormouse O., Dromtcta lepida. Lesser 
Flying-O., Pefanrus breviceps. Pigmy Flying-O., Acrobates 
gees. Short-eared U., Urichosurus caninus. Squirrel 

Flying-O., or F lying-Squirrel, Petaurus scinrens. Striped 
0., Dactylopsila trivirgata. ‘Tasmanian, or Sooty 0. 
Trichosurus vulpecula, Var. fuliginosns. Tasmanian, Ring: 
tailed O., Pserdochirus Cooki. Yellow-bellied Flying-O., 
Petaurns australis’, (Morris Atustral Eng. (1898) 5. v-) 

[1770 Caft. Cook's Grni. 4 Aug. (1893) 294 Vere fat 
Endeavour River] are Wolves, Possums, an animal like a 
ratt, and snakes.) 1777 Cook Voy. (1784) 1. 109 The 
only animal of the quad ruped kind we got, was a sort of 
opossum, about twice the size of a large rat. 1789 .\. 
Pune Vay. Botany Bay xxii. 297 Black Flying Opossum. 
1793 J. Huster Voyage 68 The opossum is also very 
numerous here, but it is not exactly like the .Ainerican 
opossum. 1802 BarnincTon Hist. N.S. Wales i, 23 The 
females.-wear a little apron, made from the skin of the 
opposum. 1847 LueicuiarDt Fri. v. 146, The Black. 
fellows told us, that they had caught a ring-tailed opossum, 
1862 G. T. Liovp 30 Irs. Tasmania iv. 47 The large sable 
and gray opossums, when disturbed, will either await death 
in their dark nest or at once spring to the earth. 1875 
Melbourne Spectator 10 July 3388/2 A snowe-white opossuin 
has been captured on a tree at the Murray. ‘ . 

3. attrib. and Comb., as oposstim kind, shin, tribe ; 


opossum-mouse, the ’ygmy F lying Phalanget of 


OPPICATE. 


Australia, Acrobates pygniaus; opossum-shrew, 
an insectivorous mammal of the West Indian genus 
Solenodon, outwardly resembling an opossum ; 
opossum-shrimp, a shrimp of the genus AZjsis 
or family Myséde, so called from the brood-pouch 
in which the female carries her eggs; Opossum- 
tree, an Australian timber-tree, Quéatinia Sicber?. 
1770 J. Baxns Yriet. 26 July (1896) 291 While botanising 
toalay I had the good fortune to take an animal of the 
opossum (Didelphis) tribe. ig) A. Puri Voy, Botany 
* Bay xv. 147 A small animal of the opossum kind. 1832 J. 
Biscnorr Manz Dienen'’s Land 28 The opossum monse ts 
about the size of our largest barn monse, 1844 Carrenten 
Zool. § 790 The curious genus J/ysés, or Opossum-Shrimp. 
1859 Corswatiis New World 1. 161 Beating their stretched 
oppossum-skin rugs asa. drum accompaniment. 1862 Wat. 
Metvince Jas. Bar 343 What | believe Mr. Poole terms the 
‘opossum pocket’ of his shooting-jacket. 1894 LypekKEK 
Marsupialta 18 The Flying Mouse, or Opossum Mouse, 
«sis one of the most elegant of the Australian Marsupials. 
+ O-ppicate, 7. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ofpreire, [, ob- (OB- 1c) + Picare to pitch, f. Arr, 
pe- pitch.) (Sce quot.) Hence + Oppica-tion. 
1623 CockrrAn, Officate, to pitch. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
aD a covering with pitch. ‘ 
ata (p’pidan), @. and sd. [ad. L. oppedan- 
us belonging to a town (other than Rome); assb., 
a townsman, f. ofpidun town.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to a town, or to the 


town (as opposed to the country); civic; urban. 

1643 NetuersoLe Parables refl, on Times 11 They so ins 
chanted ..all the common sort of Oppidan, rurall, and Sea- 
birds. ¢ 1645 Howxtt Lets. 1. 72, Touching the ‘Temporal 
Government of Rome and Oppidan Affairs, 1845 R. W. 
Hanitton Pop. Edue. viii. (ed. 2) 182 Such greet abodes of 
the oppidan population. 1878 Giapstoxe in 19th Cent. 
Jan. 204 Between the rural peasant and the oppidan artisan. 

+b. Pertaining to a university town, as opposed 
to the university itself. (Cf B. 2.) 

1655 Futter (Vist. Cant. (1840) 179 These oppidane ani- 
mosities .. continued all this king’s reign. 1831 Sir W. 
Hani.tox Diseuss. (1.852) 407 The oppidan schools then 
everywhere established. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitani of a town, a townsinan. 

01840 Order in battayli Biv, Vpon a vyctory, oftentymes 
the opidanis be necligent. 1613 R. Caworny fade Aijfhy 
Oppidane, atownesman, 1859 Simes 24 Nov. 8/5 It will be 
a inetamorphose which was never contemplated by any 
orthodox mind,—the conversion of nature into an oppidan. 

+2. A ‘townsman’, as opposed to a ‘gownsman’ 
or member of a university; also, a student not 
resident in a college. Ods. 

ex645 Howett Lett. 1. 1. vill. (1726) 28 Here Jin Leyden] 
are no Colleges at all,..nor scarce the face of an University, 
only there are general Schools where the Sciences are read 
by several Professors, but all the Students are Oppidancs. 
a 1696 Woop //ést, Univ. Oxford (1796) 11. 33 The Oppidans 
in the mean time were not wanting totrouble us, and particu- 
larly the Baillives. 

3. At Eton College: A student not on the founda- 
tion (who boards in the town): distinguished from 


colleger. Formerly also at other great schools. 

1557-8 Elon Audit Bk. in Lyte ist. Eton Coll. 136 note, 
Two newe chandlestycks for the opydans in the Churche 
ijs. vid. a 1661 Fuuter in Htoufana 31 There be many 
oppidanes tbere maintained at the cost of their friends. 
1706 Pinttirs, Oppidan, a School-word for a Townsboy, 
particularly such as do belong to the College of Queen’s- 
Scholars at Westminster, 1809 Suettey Left, Pr. Wks. 
1880 III. 320, ] am.. prosecuting my studies as an Oppidan 
at Eton. 1882 Standard: Vec. 7/2 The time-honoured 
match at the Wall between the Oppidans and Collegers was 
played in the Iéton fields yesterday. ; , 

+ Oppie. Obs. rare—', [ad. It. ofpio Poppy, Piet 
or Wich-hazell.. Oppio xero, the blacke Poplar’ 
(Florio, 1611), ‘a kind of poplar tree’ (Baretti): 
cf. Ovier.] Some tree: ? the Witch Iazel. 

1§9z R.D. Hypucrotomachia § Poplars, wilde Oliue, and 
Oppies [orig. e420] disposed some hyer then other, + 

+ Oppi‘gnorate, oppi-gnerate, 7. Obs. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. eApiguorare, -crdre to pledge, f. eb- 

. (OB- 1b) + piguorare, -erare, {. pignus, pignuor- 

(also pigner-) pledge.]  éraus. To pawn, pledge. 

1622 Bacon /fen. V4 7 99 Ferdinando.,merchanded at this 
Ume.. for the restoring of the Counties of Russignonand Per- 
pignian, oppignorated tothe French. 1625 — Apophthegns 
§ 148. 167 [Heury, duke of Guise) bad sold and oppignerated 
all his Patrimonie. 1822 Scorr Nigel xxxi, We opignorated 
in your hands certain jewels of the crown, 1857 Chast, 
Frat. V1. 406, | had been constrained ..to. .oppignerate, or 
hypothecate, or effect a mortgage by way of wadsel. 

t+ Oppignora‘tion. Oés. [a. OF. offiguora- 
tion, ad. med.L. or L. type *oppignoriitin-en, n. 
of action f. oppivuoritre: see prec.] Pledging or 
giving of security; a pawning. 

z ANpDREWES Sernt. (1843) V. 74 The..swearing..by 
oppignoration or engaging of some good which we would 
not lose. 1622 Matvnes Auction? Law-Merch. 220 Returns 
ing ..to the said matter of pee naralinuy: tet vs note the 
questions of Ciuilians. a 1677 Mantox On Joé xvii. 6 The 
Elect are made over to Christ, not by way of alienation, 
but oppignoration. 4 

Oppilant, 2. Afed. [ad 1. oppildit-cm, pr. 
pple. of eppilire: seenext.] Obstructing, hindering. 
1857 in Mayxe Lafos. Lex, 1892 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
i G-ppilate, A” a. Med, Obs. Also 5 oppilat. 
[ad. L. oppilat-zs, pa. irre. of oppitire: see next.] 
Stopped up, obstructed. - 
Parqra Lypc. Twe Werek. 325 His vryne was remys, at- 


{ 
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tenuat .. The veyne ryuceres, for they wern oppilat, It was 
ful thynne. 620 Barroven J/eth. Physich 1 xxvii. (1630) 
52 ‘he nerves optick be oppilate and mortified, 1612 
Woopait Surg. A/ate Wks. (1053) 200 ‘he right gut.. being 
oppilate or stopped. - 

PROS (p'pilett), v. Afed. Also 6-7 opilate. 
Lf. ppl. stem of L. of filare to stop up, f. od- (OB- 
1b) + pidive to ram down.) ¢raus. To stop or 
block up, fill with obstructive matter, obstruct. 

1547 Boornre Brev. Health xver2b, \ reumatike humour 
opylating the celles of the brayne, 1620 Vexxer Ifa Recta 
¥1.95 It openeth the passages, and dissipateth..the humours 
oppilating the nerues. 1706 Purcuirs, Ye Ofpilate. 1832 
J. P. Kenneny Swallow 8. x. (1860) 93 The pipes hecome 
oppilated with crudities. . 

Hence O-ppilated, O-ppilating A//. ad/s. 

1577 Framvron Forful Newecs 1. 50 Vhey did remaine opi- 
fated, and with euill colour of the fice, 1620 V1 Rt fa 
Kecta vy. 88 Vhe property of all Cheese to breede grosse 
and oppilating humors. 1822-34 Good's Straly Med, (ed. 4) 
VV. 84 Characterised by a rich and oppilated hibit. 


Oppilation (ppilé-fon). Med. Also 5-5 opi- 
[ad. L. op pitition-em, n. of action f. offilare: see 
prec. Cf. I. ofiladion (14th ce. in Matz.-Darm,).J 


The action of stopping up or obstructing, or con- 


dition of being obstructed ; an obstruction. 

e1400 Lanfrane’s City. 231 11 is opilacioun of fe nerue, 
pat comep fro pe brain, 1539 Kivor Cast. /felthe 
Vl. 196 Fygges .. profyt moch to them which haue oppila- 
tions, 1601 Hobtano /éiny xx. xxii, If one drinke the wilde 
‘Thyme with water, it is excellent good for the opilation..of 
the liver. 1727 Praptay Ja, Dict sv. Bares, Wt opens 
Oppilations of the Bladder by its abstersive Faculties. 1822- 
34 Good's Struty Medd. (ed. 4) WV. 316 Accompanied with 
oppilation or judurated enlargement of one or more of the )- 
dominal viscera. 1849 i A. Cartyte tr. Dante's lajerno 
292 -\s one who falls.. through force of Demon which drags 
him to the ground, or of other oppilation that fetters men. 
[Vote] Obstruction’ of the vital spirits, ‘that binds a man 
in fits’, like those of Epilepsy or ‘possession '. 

Oppilative (ppilttiv), @ Jhd. Also 6-8 
opilative. ff. as OpriLaTE v7. + -IVE; cf F, 
oppilulif, -ive (1425 in Matz.-Darm. .J Tending 
to stop up or obstruct, obstructive, constipating. 

1528 Paynes Salerne’s Kegint. P ij, At suche tymes as 
folkes vse grosse and opilatiue meatis, 1620 VENNER / fe 
Necta_ (1650) 216 Egys..made hard are oppilative, of hard 
digestion. 1925 Braniey Jam, Dict. sv. Aye, This Bread 
is of a viscons, opilative Nature. 

llence O-ppilativeness (Bailey 1727). 

t Oppin. Sv. O#s.rare. [?for opine.) =Ovrinton, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. 7.5.) 179 Me think this 
the rycht oppin, and the best way, 

Oppinion, -oun, obs. forms of Opinion. 

t+ Oppleste, Afl.a. Jed. Obs. Also 6 opplet. 
ie « opplét-us, pa. pple. of offlére: sec next.] 

ied up, crowded. 

1545 Ravsotp Ayrth Mankynde Pj, The cotilidons be 
opplete, stopped, & stuffed with yl humours. 1§78 Banister 
fdist, Mant. 34 The posteriour part lof the leg} 1s opplet, and 
filled with much store of flesh, 1646 J. Vate //one Mac. 134 
How should they not he opplete with grosse huniours? 

+ Opple'te, v. Jed. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. opplére to fill up, f. 06- (On- 1d) + plere to 
fill] /rans. To fill up, fill to repletion. 

1620 Vexxer J ¢a Recta it, 41 They. .opplete their badics 
with waterish, crude, and windy homors.  /éfef ive 70 That 
it be not. .oppleted with much fat. 

+Oppletion. J/ed. Os. [ad. med.L. or L. 
type *opplctron-em.n. of action f. ofplcre: see pree.] 
The action of filling or condition of. being filled 
up; undue fullness of habit or of an organ or part. 

1615 Crookxr Bad'y of Wan 506 In the oppletion or filling 
of the ventricles by any humor. 1913 Geatd, fustructed 
(ed. 5) 183 An impostoumie calls for a Lance, and Opple- 
tion for unpalatable Evacuatories. 1764 Characters in 
stnn. Reg. 42/2 He. .had..an oppletion of the whole habit. 

Oppon, obs. form of Uron. 

+Oppone, 2. Obs. [ad. L. oppdn-ére to set 
against, f. 06-, OB- b + for-cre to place.] == Orrosr 
(of which vb. in the modern sense it was the pre- 
cursor; vf. Se, legal depone and Eng. depose), 

1, frans. To set over against or opposite (in 
quot., in an entry). 

t610 W. Forgineuam ofrd of Survey tv. Concl. 87 ‘These 
are opponed, Residence, Species, Habitude, Crassitude, In- 
uesture. 

2. -= OPPUsE v. 5, 6. 

a 570 Henry's Wallace 1,14 Thocht all Leidis wald have 
yis land in thrall, Oppone his power God can aganis yame 
all. 167% rte Nonconf. 62 You proceed, to oppone to us our 
Saviours Sermons,..1 will not contend with your Mockeries. 

3. reff. and intr, = Oprosk 2. 7. 

1513 Dovcias “Hueés xu. silt, 191 Me quhat stycht May 
] oppone me to resist or Ne With sik a monstre? ¢1555 
Harrsrietp Divorce Hen, VIL (Camden) 205 Many other 
+-Men .. opponing themselves... against this divorce. 2640 
Coustt. touching Ch. Eng. 5 Two opinions, which doe 
directly confront and oppone to reformation, 

4. rans. = OPPOSE ?. 9. 

1610 I}, Jonson Adch. 1. ii, What can you not doe, Against 
lords spiritual, or temporall, That shall oppone you? 1629 
Sin W. Mure Srue Cruecif. 3014 To suffer, rather than by 
armes oppone The Lawfull Magistrat. a 1641 Dv, Mouxtacu 
Acts & Aten, (1642) 531 Whosoever shall [so] teach. .opponeth 
the Apostle and divine Scripture, 

Opponency (épou'nénsi). [f. next: see -eNcy.] 

1. Vhe action of an opponent or of something 
Opposing ; antagonism, opposition. 


OPPORTUNE. 


1727 Baitey, Opfonency, opposition. 1826 J. Gircunist 
fuecture Pref. 4 Which affinity might have been assisted. eby 
the very nature of the opponency to be contended with. 
1834 Vew Monthly Mag. XL. 402 A fierce and unyielding 
bpponency is rising upon the point between manufacture and 
agriculture, 1857 J. W. Doxatnson Chr. Orthed. 256' Oppu- 
sitions of science falsely so called’. .\i.e. opponencies of the 
misnamed Gnosis), 

2. The action or position of the opponent in an 
academical disputation as an exercise for a degree. 
(Cf Orvoxest 1.1.) Obs. exc. A/ist. 

1730-6 Batuy (folio), OApsonency, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument. 5 4 J. Vatcuy fet. fo Parr 4 Vel. in 
Parr's Wks. (1828) N 1.177 Colston has kept a third op. 
ponency in the schools with a perquam, 1841 PRacock Sve, 
Cantér,9 When they had kept...wo opponencies. they were 
presented .. as candidates for admission ad respomdendust 
question, 892 A. G, Litter Grey Friars Ov7- (0. WS.) 
hi. so We have no means of checking them [figures] with 
regard to upponency [for the 1D. degree), 

Opponent (ipewntnt’., «, and sé. [ad. 1. 
oppoucnt-cu, pr. pple. of oppendre: sce OPYONE, 
Orrose cJ A. adj. 

1. Standing over against: opposing, opposite. 

1728-46 Viomsos SAring 665 Her sympathizing lover taxes 
his stand High on th’ opponent bank. 1735 Somerva tt. 
Chase 11.93 Then up th’ opponent Hill... we mount aloft. 
1871 M.Cottins Moy. wv Merch. VW. vi. 182 They are the 
opponent poles of a eycle. 

Antagonistiv, adverse, contrary, opposed, 
Const. fo, tagainss. 

1647 F. Busaso Souddicrs March 25 We are to consider 
enemies as wen opponcnt to peace and justice. 1670 € 
clave wherein Clement 111 was elected Pope 20'Vo for zise 
all them that had been opponent against his /xaltation. 
1725 Pore, Odyss. xix. 5.24 The saw: e springs impetious 
with opponent speed! 1730 Fiwipixe Fem ple Bectie t. iii, 
Sir, I desire to deliver my reasons opponent to this match, 
1857 Keskin 7tv0 #aths iv. 185 Vhe artist, when his pupil 
is perfect, must see him lesve his side that he may declare 
his distinct, perhaps opponent, skill. 

3. dual, Said of a muscle fopponcens’ of the hand 
in man and some quadrumana, which opposes a 
lateral digit to one of the other digits. Also of 
the digit itself: ef Orrosan.e 2. 

1842 lack. Mag. LI. 4c4 The thumb or fifth finger..in 
the latter..is opponent, or antagonizing. 1857 Mayne Jefos. 
Lex., Opfonens, (nat, oppoient; applied to muscles, ete. 

B. sé. 

1. One who maintains a contrary argument in a 
disputation; esp. the person who opens an aca- 
demical disputation by proposing objections to a 
philosophical or theological thesis: correlative to 
respondent, (Cf. Orpose @, 2.) Obs. exe, 21 ist. 

1588 MRACNCE Lawiers fog NM. ix. 101b, The opponent who 
defendeth the contrary. 1670 G. We tr. dist. Cardinals 
1.0.39 The Father being himself both Opponent and Re- 
spondent, there was no answer given to that position. 1705, 
Tfiarse Collect. 25 Nov. (1S) 1. 98 He... was Prior. 
Opponent in ye Divinity Schoole, Mr. Entwistle. .being re- 
spondent. 1846 McCurtocu Acc. Ar Spire s834) V1. 
(Une. Cambor), The § previous examination * ir followed by 
the ‘exercises ... These relics of old scholastic fashion con- 
sist of atin thexes (generally on subjects of moral philo- 
sophy), which are propounded by the student who iseandidate 
for the degree of B.A. (the respondent), and answered hy 
others, styled ‘opponents’, in syiogistic form, in Latin. 

2. One who opposes or contends against; one 
who takes the opposite side in a controversy, 
strnggle, or contest ; an antagonist, adversary. 

2625 Sfow's Aus. 833/2 The sccond day, the foure op- 
ponents brought in their complaints. 1645 Br. Mant. Peace 
Waker xxiv. 211 He met with feeble opponents, and such 
as his nimble wit was easily able to over-turn. — 1759 


* Rosertsos /List. Scot, ve Wks. 1813 1. 363 The most violent 


opponents of the king’s government were forfeited. 1794 
eutniwan l Yew Vat. 1.7 He searches about for opponents 
to his doctrine. 1829 Lytton Dererce.x uu. xi, J had 
already ran my opponent through the sword arm. 1874 
Green Short ffist. viii. $ 7. 531 Vhe proposal found stubborn 
opponents among the moderate Royalists. 

+ Oppo'rtunate, «. Oss. [irreg. f. L. ofpor- 
fiat-us fit, suitable, opportune + -aTE?; cf. sae- 
fortunate.) Kit, suitable, proper, opportune. 

1541 R. Cortaxn Gadyen's Terapent. 2 G ii b, It is profyt- 
able yt the-blode be leten flowe many tymies from the inuete- 
rige viceres (in what socuer maner y* shall be seen opportu: 
nite), 1630 Brarnwars ing. Gentlent, (1641) 6 Speech. is 
+.an apt composing and an opportunate ultering of words. 

Ilence + Oppo'rtunately aav., opportunely. 

1552 Huorr, Oportunatlye, fa fempore, ofortune, fempes- 
fine. 1590 Rurnoucn JWeth. Physick 236 Yhat it be oppor- 
tunatly, and done in due time. 1620 Bratnwait Zive 
Senses in Archaiva (1815) 1]. 10 A salve .. opportunately 
tiinistered . affords comfort to the patient, 

Opportune (pppitiien, ppPeativn), @ (adv.) 
Also 3-6 opor-. [a. F. opportu, -wite seasonable, 
timely; formerly alsa, exposed, liable (14-1Ath c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Pg. offortuno, Sp. oportuno, 
ad. L. offortitu-us fit, suitable, convenient, season- 
able; advantageous,serviceable; adapted; exposed, 
liable, f. of- (OB-): cf. /’ortiines the protecting 
god of harbours, f. forts-s harbour, Port. The 
same stem is found in zwefortin-us IMPORTUNE.] 

1. Adapted to an end or purpose or the circum- 
stances of the case; fit, suitable, appropriate ; 
convenient. a, Of a time. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v. (MS. Cott. Aug. TV) If. 
13b/2 Whan sche cau3te opportune space, To hir desire .. 
Toward Jason anoon sche gan hir dresse. ¢ ie — Reason 
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& Se#s. 1840 Whan I espyed by her chere Tyme opportune 
and hest leysere, 1968 Grarton Chron. 1. 395 When time 
oportune will serve, ye shall doe well toadvertise him therof, 
1676 G. Towerson Decalogue 464 That part of the day..is 
the most opportune for business. 3178 Burke Lelt, fo 7. 
Burgh Wks.-1842 11. 411 There never seemed a more oppor- 
tune time for the relief of Ireland than that moment. 1868 
FE. Eowarps Nadegh 1. xxiv. 568 He had the unfortunate 

uality of showing his teeth before the opportune moment 
or using them. 

+b. Of a place. Ods. : 

a@igq8 Hatt Chrou., Nich (11,49 b, That his adversaries 
in no wise should have any place apte or oportune easely to 
take lande. 1610 Suans. Zep. 1v. i. 26 The murkiest don, 
‘The most opportune place ..shall neuer melt Mine honor into 
lust. 1665 eae Occas, A i 1, xiii. (1848) 137 “The great 
mistake of those that think a Death-bed the fittest and 
opportunest place to begin Repentance in. 1796 Burke Lets, 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VILL. 301 We know that they medi- 
tated the very same invasion. .upon this kingdom: and, had 
the coast been as opportune, would have effected it. 

2. Of an event, action, or thing: Fitting in regard 
to time or circumstances. seasonable; now chiefly 
in more restricted sense, Mecting the requirements 
of the time or occasion, timely, well-timed. 

1425 [implied in Orrortunrty]. a3s48 Hane Chrou., 
dlcn. VFF, gob, With all diligence prepared oportune 
remedies to resist and withstand. 1631 SHAKS. Wnt, 7. 
iveiv. 511 Most opportune to her neede, Ll haue A Vespell 
ides fast by. 1670 Mitton //ist. Brit, uw. Wks. (1847) 
s85(2 The Romans now over-matched and terrified, Cassar 
with opportune aid appears, 1784 Cowerk Fash vi. 470 
Prophet as he was, he might not strike The blame. 
less animal... ier opportune offence Saved him. 1837 
Laspor /eaflaueron iw. Wks 1853 1. 337/1 These are 
better thonghts and opportuner_ than ach lonely places 
formerly supplied us with. 1866 Max Miter CAips (1880) 
HID. vii. 184 The opportune death of Philip alone prevented 
the hreaking out of a rebellion. 

+3, Advantageous, serviceable, useful. Ods. 

1432-80 tr. ?/reden (Rolls) 1.231 Thei were religious nicn, 
and oportnune exhibicion was giffen to theyme. #e1470 G. 
Asusy Active Policy 357 Kepe secretnesse a» a secretarye,.. 


But vnto suche persones oportune As may be furthering to | 


youre fortune. ¢1gzo Barcray Alive, Gd. Manners (1570) 
Gj, Despise thou no person although thou purer be Of 
clothing, of cunning..or ought els oportune then is he. 1658 
Str ‘VK. Browse /fydriot. Ep. Ded., }t is opportune tu look 
back upon old Times, aud contemplate our Forefathers. 

+4. Conveniently cxposcd; liable or open (4a 
attack or injury). Ods. 

e450 tr. De fritateue um. \siv. 149, | may oe truste in 
noon pat may helpe ine in oportune necessities, but allone 
tt pe, my god. 1667 Mitton #’, Z.. 1x. 481 Behold alone Vhe 
Womaa opportune to all attempts, 

5. Adopted with a view to present expediency : 
cf, OPPORTUNISM. rare. 

1851 Tuackeray Lug. f/m. iii, Mar)borough's. opportune 
fidelity and treason. 

+ B. quasi-adv. = Opportnnely. Ods. 

oad Micros /. Z. 1x.85 [lle] Consider'’d every Creature, 
which of all Most opportune might serve his Wiles. 1760-72 
1. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1V.151 How opportune has 
our Jestis sent you to us.on this occasion ! 

+ Opportu'ne, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. 4rans. To be well adapted or convenient to; 
to suit, accommodate. 

@ 1637 R. CLerke Sera. 483 The Pronoune opportunes xs. 
Sone Copies have volis; but the most and best, have Vobis. 

2. intr, ?To have opportunity, to get the chance, 

1606 Warner 4/6, Eng. xv. xcvill. 390 Not sticking 
cautilously the hier of Filthinesse to purse, For, may she 
opportune for Pence, liues not like lurching Blaine. 

+ Opportu'neful, ¢. Cds. [irreg. £ Oprortuxg 
a. + -FUL.] Affording opportunity; seasonable. 

1605 1st Pl. Jeronimo (1901) u. iv. 68 The evening to 
hegins to slubber day, Sweet, oportunefull season. a 1626 


Miopeton Afayor Oe aap ale tv. iti, If we let slip. 


this opportuncful bour, Vake leave of fortune. 
Opportunely (see the adj.), ado. [f. Ovvur- 
TUNE @, + -L¥%.} In an opportune manner; suit- 
ably in respect of time, place, or circumstances ; 
conveniently ; now always, At an opportune time 
or juncture, seasonably. 
€1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 25 He mevid 
hym.. with goode and honeste wordes, opportuncly and 
imnportunely. 1602 Warner 426. Eng. nut. xxvii. (1612) 
319 Sathan .. opportunely there did Oracles begin. 1649 
Davenaxt Aldovine Wks. (1673) 436 Thou art far more 
opportunely stor‘d with time and place for thy revenge, then 
we i th’ midst of day. 1774 J. Bryan Afythol, 3. 380 ‘The 
land of Canaan lay..opportunely for traffic. 1836 Marrvar 
Aitdsh, Easy xxv, Wow opportunely he had frightened away 
the robbers, just as they were about to murder her relation. 
1884 Law Fines UXXVIL. 62/1 |He) has written a good 
book and published it opportunely. , 
Opportuneness (sce the adj.). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being opportune; fit- 
ness of time or oceasion; seasonableness, timeliness. 
1927 Dairy vol. 11, Osfortuncuess, sensonableness. 1862 
R. H. Parrerson £ss. History & clrt 378 ‘Vhe opportune- 
_hess of these revelations of the Past cannot but strike one as 
remarkable, 1884 Afauch. Franz. 16 Oct. 5/2 The only 
suspicious thing about this telegram is its opportuncness. 
Opportunism (pppalidniz’m, pppitianiz’m), 
[f. Oprortune, after It. opportenismio, ¥. oppfor- 
‘unismte: see -IsM.] The poliey of doing what is 
opportune, or at the time expedient, in politics, as 
opposed to rigid adherence lo party principles; 
oftep used to imply saerifice of principle or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circtimstances. 


| tyme he souzte oportunyte [1382 coucnablete] to bitraye 
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A term first of Italian, and then of French politics, which 
in English use has been extended to characterize any method 
or course of action hy which a party or person adapts him- 
self to, and seeks to make profitable use of, the circum- 
stances of the moment. (The introduction of the word has 
often been erroneously ascribed to Gambetta.) 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XV. 389 To lead the [Italian] people 
away from the idea of unity as Utopian, and induce them 
[é¢. Cavuur and others in 1844] to enter upon the path 
of compromise, or ‘opfortunisut', to use their own term. 
1880 197 Cent. Apr. 632 Among Nonconformists there is 
not... one who has less of the spirit of opportunism than 
Mr. Mlingworth, 1881 Sandard 27 May, He [Gambetta} 
is likewise a master of effect, an adept in the craft of 
Opportunism in a wider sense than he himself has ever 
publicly ascribed to a word of his own invention. 1882 
A.W. Warn Déheus iii, 69 The Daily News was to rise 
superior to the opportunism... of the Times. 1885 Lop. 
GraxviLLe Sp, af Hanley 6 Nov. (Times 7 Nov.), ¥ asked 
an Englishman, | asked a Frenchman, ? asked an Italian 
what was opportunism. .. ‘Whe Englishman said that he 
thought opportunism was the preference of expediency to 
principle. ‘The French gentleman said he thought it was 
the coquetting with principles which you do not approve in 
your heart. The Italian said it was adapting yourself to 
those circumstances which were anost fitted lo get you into 
power and to maintain you there. 1886 G. AtLen Darwin 
vii. u2g The dry and cautious French intelligence, ever 
inclined to a scientific opportunism. 1 Loney /rance 
I]. av. vi. g07 Opportunism in its wholesome sense is the 
art uf adapting one's self to changing circumstances, 

Opportunist (ppiitivnist, pppatienist). [fas 
prec. + -Ist; in F, opfortuniste.) One who pro- 
fesses or practises opportunism in politics, or in any 
sphere of action; sfec. in French politics, a member 
of the party led by Gambetta (see quot. 1881); 
also, one who, at the Vatican Council of 1870, held 
that the time was opportune for the promulgation 
of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. (Cf. In- 
OPPORTUNIST.) 

1881 Contenip. Rev. Oct. 624 The term Opportunist was 
first applied to him [Gambetta] by Rochefort, in an 
article in the /roits de Chomme, published in February, 
1876. 2881 Avbrron Hersert in /7es 29 Sept. 3/6 The 
opportunist is .. the man who says ‘1 vould not, but 
Fmust’, MMe yields to what he condemns, to what he thinks 
neither right nur just .. but what, as he claims, is justified 
and forced upon him by..cireumstances. 1882-3 Sctiarr 
Aneyel Relig, Knowl WU. 1077 Called inopportnnists, as 
distinct from the opportunists, 1886 M. Gkeicuton in 
Academy 27 Feh. 130/3 It is a conceivahle view to take of 
him [Cranmer] that he concealed a good deal of firmness 
under the guise of au opportunist. 1889 Atheneune 16 Feb. 
2085/2 Mr. Gosse..considers him [Dryden] .. to be a sort of 
literary opportunist. 1898 Daily News 8 Nov. 6/2 Mr. 
Gladstone was, in the best sense of the word, an opportunist. 
Like Prince Bismarck, he held that a statesman should 
serve his country as circumstances require, rather than as 
his own opinions, which are often prejudices, dictate. 

b. attrib, or as ad/, 

1881 Sterey Bonaparte in Macm. Mag. July 164/1 Al 
seriuus governments alike, that of Bonaparte, that of the 
Restoration, .. that of Louis Napoleon and the present 
opportunist Republic, have adhered to the principles of 
1789. 1887 Spectator 27 Aug. 1144 The present [French] 
Cahinet is in essentials an Opportunist Cabinet, 1895 F. M. 
Crawrorp Radstous v. 68 A man of fine principles and 
opportunist practice. 

Hence O:pportunistic a/j., pertaining to or 
characteristie of an opportunist. 

1892 Speaker 5 Mar. 292/2 He attempts to apologise for 
them .. on the opportunistic ground that the Feeds of 
the black races threatens the ‘political effacement of tbe 
European population’. fs 

Opportunity (pyiti@niti). Also 4-6 opor-, 
4 opar-, 6 oppur-, 7 opper-; 4-6 -ite, -yte, (4 
-ytee), 6-7 -itle. [a. V. ofportunité (13th e. in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ofpfortinitds, £. opportiin-us 
OProrTUNE: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or fact of being opportune; season- 
ableness, timeliness; opportuneness, Now rare, 
and chiefly with reference to the L. phrase ¢ felix 


opportunitate mortis’. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1. xviii, Exercises whiche be nat utterly 
reproued of noble auctours, if they be used with oportunite 
and in measure. 158: Savite Sucitus, Agricola (1622) 202 
Thrice happie then maiest thou..be counted, not onely for 
the renowne of thy life, but..for the opportunitie of th 
decease. 1660 Mitton free Comonrw. Wks, (1851) 434 Thir 
business is .. oft-times urgent; the opportunity of Affairs 
gain'd or lost ina moment. 1873 Parra Nenaissance viii. 
167 \ death which, for its swiftness and its opportunity, he 
might well have desired. 1878 Seetiy Sef 111. 559 How 
much suffering had been saved them hy the opportunity of 
their deaths, aaa " 

2. A time, juncture, or condition of things favour- 
able to an end or purpose, or adinitting of some- 
thing being done or effected ; occasion, chance. 

Orig, without article or pl. = ‘convenience of time’; the 
individualized notion ‘a convenient time‘, with pL, appears 
in 1560: ef, sense-development of circumistatce, consclested. 

1375 Barvour Bruce v. 523 He..vitit opportunite For to 
fultill hys mawite. 1388 Wyestr Watt, xxvici6 Fro that 


hym. ¢1450 Sé. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1003 Oportunite when 
he gatt, Hle was ankerand sole satt. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's 
Cone. 271 b, Many goodly oportunities, through discepta- 
tion were omitted. /éi:2. 310 b, In these eight hondreth 
yeares past, chaunced never so guod an opportunitic. 1605 
ick Lear w, vi. 268 Vou haue manic opportunities to cut 
him off. ¢1645 Hlowrtn /¢éf. (1650) I. 103 That Almighty 
Majesty who useth to draw... strength out of weaknes, 
making mans extremity his opportunity. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 10 21, Tam nota little pleased with the Opportunity 


OPPOSE. 


of running over all the Papers. 1736 Beticr Asad. 1. ii. 
Whs. 1874 1. 42 The natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring a certain 
times, 1875 Srusss Coust. /ist. WW. xvii. 511 In national 
history opportunity isas powerful as purpose. 1890 Boupre- 
woop Col, Neforner (1891) 161 Neuchamp had been suffi- 
ciently awake to his opportunities. 

+b. A time when there is occasion or need for 
something. O65. rare. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W.de W, 1531) 120 Somtyme he maketh 
ns though he herde vs not, in oportunite and tyme of nede. 
1683 Monon Weck, /verc, Printing ii. ? 2 He also provides 
..some of these, as he reckons his opportunities may be to 
use them, A 

+3. Convenience or advantageousness of site or 
position. In quot. 1730 app. Advantage afforled 
by position. Ods. ‘ 

1gs5 Enen Decades 284 This is the most famous citie in 
Moscouia. .for the commodions oportunitie of ryuers, multi- 
tude of houses fetc.. 1649 Mitton Aiton. viii. Wks. (1851) 
390 Hull, a town of great strength and opportunitie both to 
sea and land affaires. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C.22 Viushing 
..a Town..very considerahle for..the opportunity of its 
Situation and convenience of its Harbour. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei's Amphith, 378 The Opportunity they had of its 
Harbour, incited them ..to make it the Staple-Port for 
Merchandize of the Mast. 1781 Gipson Decl. & #. xxx. HT. 
138 Augustus, who had_ observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared..a capacious harbour. 

+4. Fitness, aptitude, eompetency, ‘faculty’. Ods. 

3374 Cnaucer Socth. it pr. ii, 25 (Cambr. MS.) Thow 
were ryht weleful..with the castete of thi wyf And with the 
oportunite and noblesse of thi masculyn chyldren. 1535 
Coverpate £cci. ii. 20 For so moch as a man shulde weery 
himself with wysedome, with uuderstondinge and oppur- 
tunite, and yet be fayne to leave his labours vnto another. 
1607 ‘Torsei. Four. Beasts (1658) 341 Although the swift- 
ness or other opportunity of the Dogs helpeth them to flie 
away from her, yet if she can but cast her shadow upon 
them, she easily ohtaineth her prey. C 

+5. Fitness of things, need. Ods. rare. 

(Jts use here is app. due to association with L. ofortel.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) TV. 435 That man is a cowarde 
that wille not dye when oportunite requirethe hit [Héigden, 
quando oportet; Yrevisa, whannse it nedeth} 

© 6. erroneously, = IMportTUNITY 4. Obs. 

1998 Suaks, Alerry HW. 1, iy, 20 Yet seeke my Fathers 
loue, still seeke it sir, If Spee and humblest suite 
Cannot attaine it, why then harke you hither. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopins, Vandal Wars 1. so John the son of Sisinniolus, 
at the Africans opportunity, raised Forces and went against 
them, a 1667 Jer. ‘ayioa (W.), He that entreats us to be 
happy, with an opportunity so passionate, as if not we, but 
himself, were to receive the favor. 

+Opportunons, @ és. rare—*. [E L. 
ofpporlin-us OPPORTUNE + -0US.] = OPPORTUNE, 

1609 Hrywooo Brit, Troy xu. x. 305 The opportunous 
vight friends her complexion. 

Opposability (spazabi'liti). 
The qualily of being opposable. 

1863 Huxtey Man's Place Nat. u. 86 The great toe,..in 
uncivilized and_ barefooted people,..retains a great amount 
of mobility, and even some sort of cpr 1882 A. K. 
Wattace in Coatesp. Rev. Mar. 430 The large size and 


[f next + -1Ty.] 


complete opposability of the thumb. 

Opposable (}pézab'l), a. 
-ABLE. 

1, Capable of being opposed, withstood, or placed 
in opposilion (40). rare. 

[implied in Unorrosauce). 1802-12 Bentuam Aaflon. 
Sade Evid.(1827) IV. 151 Theapplication is either opposable 
or unopposable. Se — Justice § Cod. Petit. 195 No 
argunients will be found opposable to it other than 
ungrounded assertions. i 

2. Of a digit, esp, the thumb: Capable of being 
opposed Lo, or ng aa, so as to meet, another. 

1833 Penny Cyed 1. 442/2 Those [monkeys] of Africa and 
Asia have completely opposable thumbs on the fore-feet as 
well as on the hind, 1854 Owen Shel. § Zeeth in Cire. Sey 
Organ, Nat. 1. 233 A freedom of the digits, with some 
opposable faculty in them, 1894 H. Drummoxo Ascent 
Alan 129 A thumb is..a finger 0 arranged as to be opposable 
to the other fingers, 

+ Oppo'sal. 04s. Also 5 opposaylle, -ayle, 
eaile. [f. OrposE v. + -AL: I and H were inde- 
pendently formed on the two branches of the verb.) 

I, 1. The putting of posing questions ; cxaniina- 


{f. Oppose v.2 7 


tion, interrogation; a posing question, a puzzle; 
= APPOSAL Tf. 

1426 Lyvc. De Guil, Pilgr. 10397, 1 .. for fer, began 
to quake, What Answere I sholde make Vn-to hys vnkouthe 
opposaylle. 1436 /'od, Poems (Rolls) 11. 204 Go furthe, 

my lordes the to take in grace In 
‘OROEN Surv, Dial, un. 4o Sith you will 
will as 


pol eae Aug 
opposaile. 1 
naedie Pepe poore skill, by your opposall,.. 
briefly as I can, satisfye your desire. 

II. 2. = Opposition 5, 

1654-66 Ear. Onrury Parthen. (1676) 121, I should have 
found a strong opposal in my obedience. 1665 Sir T, Here 
nert Trav (1677) 81 The Castle gates opened, fearless of any 
further opposal. 

3. = OPPOSITION 2, 3. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 199 Au opposal of g and 
the © very seldom fails of its warm thawing Breath. 1839 
Bantry Festus xxxi, (1852) 516 No sooner came I to the 
seat, in right opposal placed, To that despotic empress. 

+Opposant. Ods. rare°. [a. F. ofpposant 

hk. Esticnne, 1339), pr. pple. of offoser OPPOSE v.] 

1611 Cotcr., Ofpposant, an Opposant or Opponent, 


Oppose (pez), @. [a. F. offoser, in rathe, 
opeser (Matz.-Darm.), f. L. ob- (OB- 2) + poser to 


OPPOSE. 


place, put down, taken as representing L. fondre to | 
place \see Pose, Composr, Drposs, etc.). In OF. 
chiefly used in the medieval sense of L. oppancre 
‘to oppose in argument, question, examine’, and in 
this sense alone found in ME., in which also it 
varied with afose, Aprosr, which later became the 
established form: see Aprose v,!, PosE v. For 
the more literal senses of offence, which appear in 
the 16th c., Oprpone was al first used, but before 

1600 oppose prevailed, as in compose, depose, dispose, | 
expose, and other assumed representatives of L. 
ponére. Branches I and H are thus of distinet 
history in Eng., though both repr. L. ofponére.y 

I. ME. uses, in mediaval sense of L. offoncre. 

t1. dvans. To confront with objections or hard 
questions ; to pose; to examine, interrogate, ques- 
tion; = Aprose v.l 1. Ods. (or merged in 9). 

€1386 Cuaucer /riar’s T. 297 And answere there hy my 
procutonr To swich thyng as men wole opposen me [so 
3. SS.3 or. oposen, appusen, aposen). 1390 Gownr 
Conf 11. 72 Of tv pointz sche him opposeth. ¢ 1425 /ounte. 
St. Bartholomew's (i. E.T.S.) 56 He was callid yn of the 
preyste, and opposid. 1530 Pauscr. 647/1, | oppose one, | 
make a tryall of his lernyng, or | laye a thyng to his charze, 
Je apose. 1§70 T. Norton tr. Mowel's Catech. (1853) 4 
‘The master opposeth the scholar to see how he hath profited, 
1607 Norven Surv, Dial. 1. 39 You seeme to oppose me 
farre, and the thing you demaund, will require a longer time. 

2. adsol. and intr. To put objections or hard 
questions; sfec. 10 put forward objections to be 
answered by a person maintaining a philosophical 
or theological thesis, esp. as a means of qualifying 
for a degree, etc.; = AProseE 7.1 2. Obs. exe. F7isd. 

3390 Gower Conf. IIT. 332 This king unto this maide 
opposeth, And axeth ferst what was hire name. ¢1g00 
ee in Orroser 1). 158 KE. Canrton in Cowser. rv, (1584) 
FEb, Let me oppose. Is it not reason that I shontde 
oppose? 1581 W. Cuarxe Zid, 1 will. suffer you tu oppose 
and make an argumentin this matter. 1690 E. Ger Yesuit's 
Mem, 176 To the end that fit men et prepare themselves 
to oppose for the same [scholarships, fellows! ips,ete.), 17176 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11. 296 He was admitted to the 
reading of the Sentences, having a little befure oppos'd in 
Divinity, in 1533. | F 

+3. To examine and check (accounts), to audit; 
= APPOSE v.13, Oés. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger in Housch, Ord. (1790) 38 Suche par- 
celles of pourveyaunces as shal be brought in..and duly 
opposed in the countynghuuse monethly. /éré. 61 To helpe 
oppose all the partycular accomptes of offycers. 

II. Modern uses. 

4. trans. To set (a thing) over against, place 
directly before or in front. Const. 42, t against. 

1§93 Snaks. 2 //en. V/,ive x. 48 Oupese thy stedfast gazing 
eyes to mine, See if thon canst out-face me with thy lookes. 
1613 — Hen, V/7/, wi. 67 Her Grace sate downe. opposing 
freely The Beauty of her Person to the People. 1778 Sir io 
Revsouns Dise. viii. (1876) 449 If one figure opposes his 
front to the spectator. 178: Cowren Conzersat. 269 The 
emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, In contact incon. 
venient, nose to nose, 1812-16 J. Suit Panorama Se. & 
Art 11, 18 When two equal magnets oppose their contrary 
poles to vach other. 1842 Texxvson Udysses 48 My mariners 
ee Vhat ever with a frolic welcome took The thunder and 
the sunshine, and opposed Free hearts, free fureheads, 

+b. To hold out for acceptance; to offer. Ods. 

1598 Cuarstan Blinde Beg. Alevandria ti, Let his une 
picture through your land be sent, Opposing great rewardes 
tu him that findes him, 

te. To expose, subject. Obs. 

1589 Nasu Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb,)9 And count it 
a great peece of arte in an inkhorn man. .to oppose his 
superiuurs to envic. 1608 Suaks. Lear tv. vit. 32 Was this 
a face To be oppos'd [Qos. exposed] against the iarring 
windes ? a . i 

§. To set (something) against or on the other side, 
as a couuterpoise or contrast; to bring forward or 
adduce by way of counterbalance; to contrast ; 
to put in rhetorical or ideal opposition (/0). 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 23 He thinketh Alphonsus 
good ynough to oppose against Erasmus. 1594 T. 1. Za | 
Primaud, Fr, Acad. wt. 193 When the flesh is opposed and | 
s¢t against the spirite in man, wee vnderstand cereby not 
the hody only, but also the soule of man, x6sz Br. Hae 
fuvis. World u, iii, Opposing our present condition to the 
succeeding. 751 Jonson Rambler No. 139 2 6 The | 
tragedy of Samson sigonistes has been..opposed with all 
the confidence of triumph to the dramatick performances of 
other nations. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 273 Memory 
and imagination, though we sometimes oppose them, are 
eee 

6. Yo set (something) againet by way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance; to place as an obstacle ; also, 


to set or place (a person) as an antagonist. 

1596 Swans, Verch. V. 1.4. 10, Ldo oppose My patience to 
his fury. 1607 — 7ison mn, iv. 80 What, are my 
against my pene? 1704 Swirt Sait. Bhs. Misc. (1711) 
255 Nor conld the Modem have avoided present Death, if 
he had not Inckily oppos'd the Shicld that had been given 
him hy Venus, 1794 Gouwt Cad Witfiants 195 The door 
was no lunger opposed to my wishes. 1847 Mrs. A. Kern 
Hist. Scrvia 438 Michael was determined. .to oppose force 
to force. 1868 Frerman Norm, Cong. 11. ix. 422 There 


loresoppos'd | 


was now no such unexceptionahle rival to oppose to the 
Norman. 


7. reft. and intr. To set oneself in opposilion, 
contend agazns/, act in opposition or offer resist- 
ance 70. a. refl. Obs. or arch. 

15go Martowy Edw. //, 1. iv, Leave now t' oppose thyself 


157 


against the King. rg91 Suaxs. 72ve Gent. m1, i. 26 Thou 
art not ignorant How she opposes her against my will? 
1676 Hopes /éiad’t. 183 Others fear t'opose themselves to 
mie, 1717 Pore £lvisa 282 Oppose thyself to heav'n; dis- 
pute my heart, 

tb. tur. Obs. 

1599 Sanpys /uvopx Spec. (1632' 41 To alt such. .as shuuld 
oppose against his Soveraigntic. 1623 Bincnam -Vewophon 
77 Aske them againe, quoth he, why they oppose against 
vs in armes. 1640 Hasincron Adie, J’ 83 Warwicke op- 
posed against their feare both with language and exaniple. 

te. intr, Of a thing: To be repugnant or con- 


trary 40. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adu. Learn. iw. xi, $3 Vf it be admitted that 
imagination hath pooeh and that Ceremonies fortify imagina- 
tion,..yet | should hold them unlawful, as opposing to that 
first edict which God gave unto man. 

qd. With tf. To forbid. rare. 

3813 Byron Corsair. iv, My stern vow and order's laws 
oppose To break or mingle bread with friends ur foes. 

8. ¢rans. To stand or lie over against (some- 
thing) ; to look towards, face, front. Now rare. 

1608 (see Opposixe ffé.a. 1). 1615 G. Sixpys J'ruz. 160 
The Frontispice opposing the South, of an excellent struc: 
ture, 1668 Curprrrer & Cove Barthel, cluat. 1. xxxiii. 75 
They 2re so situate that each possesses a corner, atid oppose 
one another in manner of a quadrangle. 1820 Suntiry 
fly to Mere xxxv, Ve walked .. Frum one side 10 the 
other of the road, And with his face opposed the steps he trod. 

9. ‘Yo set oneself against (a person or thing); to 
contend against with physieal force, by exertion of 
influence, or by argument ; to cndeavour to hinder, 
thwart, or overthrow ; to withstand, resist, combat ; 
to stand in the way of, obstruct. 

1596 SiaKs. t //en. #15 wv. iv. 33 He shall be well oppos'd. 
1607 — 7 ven uv. 20With a Noble Fury... He did oppose 
his Foe. 1667 Mintos 7. 4.0. 419 Awaiting who appeer'd 
To second, or oppose, or undertake The perilous attempt. 
1774 Gotuss. Nat, /fist, (1776) 1V. 342 With these arms 
alone, it has often been found tu oppose the dog, and even 
the Jaguar. 19792 Anced. W. Pitt 1. xx. 309 Pitt com- 
municated to the Cabinet his resulutivn of atiacking Spain, 
Lord Bute was the first person who opposed it, 1823 I. 
Cussoww Ascent Aft, Blane 21 After some hundred feet of 
ascent, we found ourselves opposed hy a parapet uf con- 
gealed snow. 38: » H. Newman “ar. Serne (1837) 1 
xxiv. 357 The world does not oppose religion as such. 1860 
Tysuaue Glee. 1. ii, 1g They opposed the idea of ascending 
further. 

atsol, 1602 Susxs. fant im. i. 60 Or to take Series 
against a Sea of troubles, And by oppusing end them. @ 1830 
Tiurnny in IW estur. Gas. (igoo) 22 iC 2/3 The duty of an 
Beane is threefuld: always tu oppuse, never Lu propose, 
und to turn ont the Government. 

b. To contest. rare. 

1822 SHELLEY Caddcron's Magico Prodizioso i. 100, 1 Had 
su much arrogance as to oppose ‘Ihe chair of the most high 
Professorship, And vbtained many votes. 

Opposed (ppawzd, poet. -zéd), po/.a. [f. Opvose 
v. + -ED},) 

1, Placed or set over against ; facing, opposite. 

lassz Hetorr, Opposed, offositus.] 1996 Sians.t Jeu), 
ut f. 110 Gelding the opposed Continent as much, As onthe 
other side it takes from you. 172§ Pops Ortyss. xix. 660 
The gate opposed pellucid valves adurn. 1827 Evus Orty. 
Lett, Ser ui. 11. 218 (tr. Rep. fo Venct, Seu.) The Island of 
England. .is situated in the Occan..opposed on the cast tu 
the coast of Lower Germany. 1885-94 R. Brioces “ros 4 
Psyche Mar. xxvi, High in the opposed west the wondering 
moon All silvery green in flying green was fleec’t. 

2. Standing in opposition, contrast, or conflict ; 
contrasting, conflicting ; contrary or opposite /o. 

1588 Suans. £. Z. LZ. v. ii. 768 Fashioning our humors 
Euen to the opposed end of our intents. 1596 — WVerch. 1% 
u. ix. 62 Vo offend, and iudge are distinet offices, And of 
opposed natures. 738 Butcrr Anaé, 11. vii. Wk». 1874 1. 
253 Supposition, and possibility, when opposed to historical 
evidence, prove nothing fete, 1849 Macautay /Zist. Eng. vi. 
Nl. 129 They had different national characters as strongly 
ers as any two national characters in Enrope. 

3. Of persons: Hostile, inimical, at variance, 
adverse (40, + agains! a pene). 

1584 R. Scor Discou, Witcher. xin. xxx. (1886) 297 Laie a 
wager with your confederate (who must sceme simple, or 
obstinatlic opposed against you). 161g Beowets. J/ohan. 
fmp. \. § 101 An opposed aduersary to God. 1865 Pusty 
Truth Eng. Ch. 6 Common zeal for faith could alone bring 
together those who were opposed. 

b. Adverse 2 a measure, practice, system, etc. 

3789 Fraxniin £ct. to Wedster 26 Dec., During my late 
absence in France, I find that scvera)..new words fave been 
introduced into our parliamentary language... The word of- 
fosed, though not a new word, I find used in a new manner, 
as, ‘The gentlemen who are opposed to this measure; to 
which I have also myself always ee opposed ’, 1844 H. H. 
Wuson Brit. fudia 11. 134 The sense of the nation was 
strongly ieee” to the prolongation of the war. 1874 J. 11. 
Newman Lefé, (891) 1. 151 He was especially opposed to 
young men being compelled .,.to go terminally to communion. 

Hence Oppo'sedness (-édnés). 

1876 Fans Thessalonians 87 This opposedness to all men 
the apostle could not condemn. 

Oppo-seless, @. foct. and riet. [f. Orrose v. + 
-LESs.] Not to be opposed, resistless, irresistible. 

1605 Suaks. Lear iv. vi. 38 If T could beare it longer, and 
not fall To quarrell with your great opposelesse willes. 
31789 tr. Alopstock’s Afessiah w. 51 The wide seas feel the 

ower of his opposeless foot. 1887 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 442 

Not gainsaying the great opposeless will of his patron. 

oo Also 6 -ier. [f. Oppose v, + -ER1.] 

- 1, One who ‘opposes’ the defender of a 
thesis in an academical disputation. Cf Ovrosz 


v. 2, OProvENT B, 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 


OPPOSITE. 


}  €1§00 in Peacock Stat. Camtbridge App. A. p. xlv, There 
shall wayte on hytn {the Doctor) all the Opposers. 1574 Jord. 
p. xiv, MF Vichauncellor, M¢ Proctours, the Father, the Op- 
posiers, the Bachiler awnswerynge and the Bedels. 

| t2. One who checks accounts: cf. OPPosE z, a: 

a@ 1483 Liber Niger in /ousch, Ord. (1790) 51 The Chan. 
berlayne is this clerke’s auditor & opposer. 

IZ. 3. One who opposes or contends against 
a person, doctrine, argument, cause, scheme, ete. : 

= OrroxentT Be 2. 

Bor Saks. l/s Well mi. 6 Moly seemes the qnarrell 
Vpon your Graces part: blacke and fearefull On the opposer, 
1607 Cor. 1. v.23 Now the faire Goddesse Fortune, Fall 
deepe in lone with thee, and her great charmes Misgnide thy 
Opposers swords. 1964 We. G. Psalmanasar 195. Thad a 
much greater number of Opposerstocombut with, 1776 Nowe 
Sirdingshive (1817) 1, vi 123 He had been a strenuous op- 
poser of the Reformation. 1884 Aendal Mercury 31 Oct. 5/2 
The Opposers of the scheme were a minority. 

bap eres v6l. sb. [f. Ovrose v, + -1NG 1] 

tL. Confronting with hostile or hard questions ; 
interrogation. Ods. 

©1440 Promp, Care, 368: Opposyngze, oppesh to, 1 $70 1. 
Noxton tr, Mored's Catech. (1853) 100 The Bishop..m his 
whole manner of opposing useih such form as here. .the 
Catechronenus or child is prepared unto. 

2. Acting against; opposition. 

1624 Lp. I. Mountact: in Auecleuch ISS. ‘Uist. Mss. 
Comm.) 1. 259 ‘There will be no opposing of your sun. 1656 
clrtif. Handtsont 52 No. crossings or oppasings of his will. 
1706 Sovin Serve. (1744) XE x. Those exact bills of 
our accounts relating all var opposings even of the smallest 
miotions of the Spirit, ; 

Opposing (spewziy), A//. 2 
-ING 4] ‘That opposes. 

1. That slands or lies over against, or comes in 
front of (something else, or cach other); fronting. 
opposite ; confronting. 

1608 Suaxs. Perit. Prod. 17 Uy the four opposing coigns 
Which the wortd together joins. 1792 Worpsw. Deseo. 
Sketches 96 As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 1860 
TyxuaLe Géac. t xvii. 11g Ground between the opposing 
surfices of the masses of ice. a 

2. Acting against or in opposition; withstanding, 
resisting ; adverse, conflicting, contrary, 

1634 MILTON Comms 600 Against th' opposing will and arm 
of Heav'n May never this just sword be lifted Up. 1993 
Borne Conduct Minority Wks, V1E.275 All these parts of our 
constitution, whilst they are balanced as opposing interests, 
ure also connected as friends. 2844 11. H. Witsox Brit, 
Judie WN. 91 They succeeded in persnading the opposing 
party to permit the despatch of an embassy. - 

llence Oppo'singly adv., in the way of opposition. 

1842 G. S. Faner Prom Lett, (1844) 11. 530 The novel 
system. .as adopted by: Me, Knox and the Council of Tiem, 
upposingly replies, 1885 G. Mreipit Diana 1. iit, 77 
Lady Dunstane’s oppusingly corresponding stillness pro- 
voked Miss Paynham tu expatiate. 

Opposit (spezit , v. Also 7 opposite.  [I. 
L. ofposit-, ppl. stem of ofponcre : see OPYONE,J 

til. ¢rans. To oppose, resist. Obs. rave! 

3657 J. Suxcuant Schism Dispach't 607 ‘Yo think they 
were separated from the Church for oppositing those more 
rigorous pretences. . . 

2. MWelaph. To posit as a contradictory. rare. 

1881 Anamson Jfchfe 159 If there is tu be up-positing at 
all, that which is opposed tu A can only be Not-A...1t only 
becomes plain from much later develupments of the systent, 

| what is the precise nature of the act of oppositing or 
negating. | i 

Opposite (rpecit), u., 56. (avy, prep.) Also 
4-58 opposit, (5 -yt), § oposyte, (5 6 crron. 
apposite). [a. F. opposite adj. and sb. (13th ec. in 
Godef. Compl.}, ad. 1. offostt-us, pa. pple. of of- 

poneves see OPPONE, Orvost.] 

A, adj. 

1. Placed or lying over against something on 
the other or farther side of an intervening line, 

| space, or thing; contrary in position. Const. fo, 


\ from. t againsé. 

Said of the two ends or sides of a line in relation to each 
' other, and of two points un these sides, the line joining which 
would intersect the given line at right angles; also, of the 
two sides vf a qnadrilateral or elongated figure which aie 
more or less parallel, or of any object having such a figure, 
and of twy points in these sides, the line joining which would 
intersect the axis of the figure at right angles. Ina quadri- 
lateral, opposite sides are distinguished from adjacent sides 
which meet in an angle; offosite ang/es are at the two ends 
of adiagonal. Ind circle apposite points ave at the ends of 
any diameter. Offosite sides of a strect, courtyard, or the 
like, face each other, but opposite sides of a building face 
directly away from each other; the affosite angles formed 
by two intersecting straight lines also lie in contrary dirce- 

tions; hence the notion of opposite dircetions in 2. 
61392 Cuaucer Astrof. 1.$6 The nadir of the sonne is 
thitke degree bat is opposit to the degree of thesonne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 1. i, K j, On the lifte side the foure holden 
the places opposite, 1549 [sce Opposition 3}, 155: Recorpe 
Cast. Know?. 153 'Thenare they [the sunand noon] right oppo- 
site, the one against the other, Nerunam tr. Sudden's 
‘Vare Cl. Advt, A large Gay which..in the end receives a 
stop..hy an opposite shore. 1660 Barrow Suclid 1. xv, If 
two right lines cut thro’ one another, then are the two angles 
which are opposite equal one to the other. /6fd. xxxiv, In 
parallelograms the opposite sides are equal each to other: 
ant the opposite angles are also equal. 1706 Puitiirs, Of- 
posite Cones (in Geom.), two Cones of the like Quality, that 
are vertically opposite, and have the same common i 
Opposite Sections, are the two //yperéola's, made by aP ape 
cutting both those Cones. 1756-7 tr. A’ogssler’s ra, (1760) 
ITL 145 It is quite round,..twy persons directly opposite to 


[f. as prec. + 


OPPOSITE. 


each other, and whispering close to the wall, may converse 
with each other, without being over-heard by the company 
in the middle. 1796 Mas. I. Parsons J/yst. Warning WI. 
147 A larger apartment, that overlooked the opposite side 
of the Castle from that which he had entered at. 1840-2 F. 12. 
Pacer Vales of Vitlage 58 Upon the opposite side of the 
river from that on which feel” 1860 Tyxnae Glace. 1. vii 
so At the opposite side of the glacier was the Aiguille Verte. 

b. ot. (a) Situated, as similar parts or organs, 
in pairs on opposite sides of an axis or intervening 
body, as leaves on a stem; (¢) Situated in front of 
an organ, so as to come between it and its axis, as 
a stamen in front of a sepal or petal. Opposed to 
alternate. 

1907 Curtos. in Hush. & Gard. 87 Plants that have opposite 
Leaves, as the Sensitive has. 1776-96 Witnesinc rit. 
Plants (ed. 3) V3. 490 Cistus .. anglicus: . leaves hairy, 
opposite, oblong. 1866 Treas. Sot, 8179/2 Opposite, placed 
on opposite sides of some other body or thing and on the 
same plane. Thns, when leaves are opposite, they are on 
opposite sides of the stems when petals are opposite, they 
are on opposite sides of the flower; and so on. 

2. ‘Turned or moving the other way; contrary, 
Teverse, 

15994 R. Asutev tr. Leys fe Roy $b, Vhe inhabitants on 
the one side and the other haue their shadowes opposite. 
1801 Cuartorie Switu Lett. Solit, Wand, 1. 72 Which .. 
led ..in an opposite direction from that which she had 
hefore followed. 1868 Locxrver Héewr Astron. iv. (1879) 
244 When we travel in an express train, the objects appear 
to fly past us in the opposite direction to that in which we 
are going. od. Standing together but looking in opposite 
directions. “Two trains coming from opposite directions 
met in collision, We started in opposite directions, 

3. Contrary in nature, character, or tendency ; 
diametrically different. Const. éo, from © thax). 

1s80 Lyiy “uphues (A\rb.) 236 So began we to be more 
opposit in opinions: He grave, ] gamesome: he studious, 
Tvarelesse, 1604 Suvks. Of. 1v. 1. 91 You Mistris, ‘Phat 
haue the office opposite to Saint Peter, And keepe the gate 
of bell. 16g0 Kanu Monn. tre Seuandt’s Man dec. Guilty 
31 Self love takes a clean opposite way, from that of 
charity. 1754 J. Hitvror J/ise. Weds. 1.g1 They imploy 
their Wealth and Interest to quite opposite Purposes than 
were intended by the Grant. 1794 Pacey Lord. (1825) 1h. 
229 ‘There are two opposite descriptions of character, under 
which mankind may be classed. 183r Brewster Offices 
NNNVE 305 The accidental colour of any particular colour 
will be the colour exactly opposite that particular colour. 
Hence the two colours have been called opposite colours. 
1870 Freeman Vovw. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 724 His authority 
will hardly bear up against so many opposite witnesses 
1887 M. Nexoip “ss. Crit. Ser. 1. viit. (1888) 296 But he is 
an opportunist of an opposite kind from those who in politics 
» give themselves this name. 

b. With ¢ke: that is opposed to something else ; 
the contrary, the other (of two related things of 
different character’. 

1638 R. Baner tr. Badsac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 12 Finds never 
any fault in their owne side, nor vertue in the o) »posite. 
1711 Aontson Sfect. No. 99 » 3 Nothing makes a Woman 
more esteemed by the opposite Sex than Chastity. 1849 
Janus Woodman xiii, After the king's death, you continued 
in office under the opposite faction. 

+4. Opposed in will or action, hostile, antago- 
nistic, adverse. Const. fo, agutust. Obs. 

1§77 Hanmer etae. Eccl. fist. (1663) 226 The adversary, 
who sets himself opposite against the truth. 1589 Warxrr 
Alb, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 331 Aeneas, supposing the 
Gods to bee yet opposite to the Trojans. r601 Suaks. 
Yield, Neu. vy. 162 Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
scruants, 1620 i. Broun //one Suds. 4qo You shall finde 
some to flatter. most, when they slew to be most opposite 
against it. 1716 M. Davins Athen, Brit. VW. 110 He was 
opposit to the Monopoly of Warwick's Power. 1737 
Wiuston Yosephus, Antig. xvii. vi, But God proved 
opposite to his designation. 

+b. Of things: Antagonistic, adverse, repug- 
nant. Oéds, 

1598 Suaxs. Yohu m. i. 254 All forme is formelesse, Order 
orderlesse, Saue what is opposite to Englands lone. 1684 
N. D. (¢#t%) A Rich Treasure at an Easie Rate: ..Shewing 
low Inconsistent Riches is with Piety usually, and how 
Opposite Poverty is often. 1726 31 Tinpac tr. Napin's 
Hist, Bag. (1743) 11. xvu. 67 Preachers exclaimed. against 
these worldly vanities, as very opposite to true Religion. 

5. Comd., as opposite-leaved ad). 

18791 Kixestry 47 Las? L. vii. 253 Stems. .opposite-leaved, 
alternate-Jeaved, leafless, or covered with luaves of every 
conceivable pattern. 1884 Mature /dasd-1. 179/1 Opposites 
leaved Golden Saxifrage. 

B. sé. [The adj. used edso/., and in some uses 
scarcely a sb.] 

+1. = Opposite point, esp. of the heavens, Ods. 
(Cf. Opposition 3.) 

Gr Cuaccer Aud’s 7. 1036 Estward ther stood a gate 
of Marbul whit, Westward right swich another in the opposit 
[Corpus 17S. in opposite}. 1490 Caxton Lneydos xxix. 111 
The fayre Lris descendynge .. at the oposyte of the sonne. 
1604 I. Glrimstone] D'Acosta’s /fist. Indies Wh ve 133 
In eight notable poyntes of heaven, which are the two 
Voles, the two Egninoxes, the two Solstices, and their 
opposites in the same Cirele. 

+b. = Opposite aspect, Oprositiox 3. Obs. 

1667 Mittos /’. £. x. 659 Planctarie motions and aspects 
Tn Sextile, Square, and ‘Trine, and Opposite. 

2, That which is opposite or contrary; an object, 
fact, or quality that is the reverse of something clse; 
often In f/., things the most different of their kind. 


+ /2 opposite, on the contrary, on the other band, 
1549 Compé. Scot. iv. 30 In opposit, Osias vas bot aucht 

seir of nige qnhen he vas vactit kyng..3it he gouvernit veil 

the cuntre. 1606 Suaks. Ant. 4 C21. ii. 130 The present 


. hangiey. 
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pleasure, By revolution lowring, does become The opposite 
of it selfe. 21735 ARnuTUNOT State Quacks Misc. Wks, 1951 
1. 159 This is that, Ocdipus, whose Wisdom can reconcile 
inconsistent Opposites, 1863 Cowven Ciarkn Shaks. Char. 
xi. 280 Ariel is the extreme opposite of Caliban. 1875 
joser Plato (ed. 2) I. 145 The most extreme opposites 
aye some qualities in common. ome: 

b. Lege. An opposite term or proposition ; 
+a contrary argument (ods.). 

1588 Trausce Lawrers Log. t. x. 461, Opposites are dis- 
agreeable argumentes which disagree both in respect and 
in matter it selfe. 1656 Buounr Glossogr. s.v., Aristotle 
makes four kinde of Opposites. 1727-38 CHampers Cycé. 
$. Vu, Contraries are positive opposites. ..Such are cold and 
hear. 1864 Bowrn Logie vi. 162 The logical doctrine of 
Opposition shows us what can be immediately inferred as 
ta the truth or falsity of one Judgment, from positing or 
sublating. .one ofits Opposites. /did, 164 Sub-Contraries can 
be called ‘opposites’ only in a qualified and technical sense, 

3. A person who stands in a relation of opposition 
to another; an antagonist, adversary, opponent. 
(Very common in 17th c.: now “are or Obs.) 

1423 Jas. ] Avagits QO. clxx, Though thy begynnyng hath: 
Lene retrograde, Ge froward oppasyt. 1593 SuaKks, 2 //ev. Vs, 
v. iit, 22 Our foes. . Being opposites of such nepae tn Nature. 
1625 Cooke /'ofc Joan in Hari, Mise. (Malhd W. 56 If 
their opposites writings were not extaut..we had never 
heard of such an objection. 1675 Rooks Godd. Mey Wks. 
1867 V.5 Aurclianus..brought Tetricus his opposite, and 
the brave Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, in triumph to Rome. 
175r Jouxson Cheyned Wks. TV. 504 Had Cheynel been equal 
to his adversary in greatness and learning, it had not been 
easy to have found either a more proper opposite, 1821-30 
lio. Cockeurn .Mew, 159 lie would have gone .. as far as 
anyhody to tread down tis opposites politically. 

C. quasi-ade. 

+1. In opposition, by way of counterpoise. Ods. 

1523 Lo. Brrsxirs /roiss. 1. cclii. 374 1n lykewyse, opposit 
to this dede, the kynge of Hnglande shewed his quarel in 
Mmaygne, and in other places. ts 

2. In an opposite position or direction. 

[1667 Mictos /”. 7. v1, 128 From his armed Peers Forth 
stepping opposite, half way be met His daring foe. /ércd. 
vit, 376 Less bright the Moon, But opposite in leveld West 
was set lis mirror.] 1817 Suetiey Pe. Athanase i. i, 38 
And Athanase, her child,..sate opposite and gazed. 1896 
Daily News 5 June 5/4 Several hon. gentlemen opposite. 

D. quasi-Arep. [ellipt. for opposite fo.) Over 
against; facing or fronting on the other side. 
(Ch. adversus, adversum prep.) 

1758 Gotpsm, Jen. Prot. (1895) 1. 226 Opposite this 
Chamber was another. 1771 Mus. Grivritt //ist, Lady 
Barton V1. 97, | was sitting..opposite the dour of the 
roum, 1834 Laxnor Cttation Shakespeare Wks. 1853 HH. 
274/1 We knelt down opposite each other, and said our 
prayers, 1892 Law Xcf. 2 Queen's Bench 535 A number of 
questions .. with a blank opposite each question for the 
answer. fed. Jn a building opposite the own Hall. 

Oppositely (gpozitl), adv. [f prec. + -uv 2] 

1. In an opposite position or direction ; so as to 
be opposite (+ 40, + against); on opposite sides. 

Oppositely pinnate: see quot. 1753. 

1593 Aites & Mon, Ch. eee (Surtees) 49 Oppositlie 
& nrete to St Marie is_ placed y* picture of Thoin’s 
1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 154 The watch 
towre, mencioned by Orosius, and opposttely placed to such 
another in Galitia.” 1953 Cuamners Cyeé. Supp. s.ve Leaf 
(ianated), The oppositely pinnated [leaves] .. when the 
folioles stand opposite to one another on the conimion petiole. 
1830 Taxpucy Vas Syst, Bot, 154 Calyx 4-leaved, inferior, 
oppositely inmbricated in stivalion. (1862 Entacoser in 
Church Bells (1883) 15 Sept. 08/1 The bells would be pulled 
to follow each other oppositely. 

2. In an opposite or contrary manner; tin reverse 
order; in opposition or contrast (045.). 

1s67 Marter Gr. forest 11 Tris. .being..stricken of the 
Sunne his beames.. doth represent ., both the figure and 
colonrs of the Rainebow upon the wall next to it, and that 
oppositely. 1649 Bounds [udl. Obed. 63 Have not our 
Antagonists. .observ'd them..to have as oppositly, yet as 
peremtorily differ'd from one another, as people of any” 
family ever did? 1792 staccd, N7. Pitt J. iv. i His country 
and ee are..cyually, though oppositely, concerned. 1843 
Mite Lege in. ix. § 2 (1856) L449 The.. body which is to be 


oppositely electrified is the surrounding atmosphere, 


+b. On the contrary, contrariwise; conversely. 

168: Fraven Meth. Grace xxiv. 410 This sin against the 
Spirit is..the deadly-stop to the whole work of salvation: 
oppositely, when the spirit is received ..into that sonl the 
cternal love of God [ete]. .run freely. 

Oppositeness (ypézitnés). [f. as prec. + 
“NESS.J ‘The quality of being opposite or opposed ; 
contraricty, antagonism ; ‘fF repugnance (os.). 

1645 W. JusnynSti/-Destraver 5 An. out-going of affection 
after our own things which we make our aime..iu a way of 
oppositnesse even to the things of Christ. 1658 Durnam 
Exp. Revelation }. viii. (1680) 50 Notwithstanding his great 
oppositnesse thereto, [Ambrose] was at length so pressed as 
he was made to yicid. 1824 Slackw. Afag. XVI. 664 The 
same oppositeness to the accustomed opinions of decent 
Hnglishmen prevails ina hundred other points. 


Oppo:siti-, combining form of L. offositus 
opposite, used in scientific (chiefly botanical) adjs., 
otten adaptations of modern Latin terms, as Oppo- 
sitifio‘rous, having opposite peduncles or inflo- 
rescences; Oppositiforlious, (a) having opposite 
leaves, (4) situated opposite a leaf (as a peduncle 
or tendril); Oppositipi‘nuate, oppositely pinnate ; 
Oppositipe'talous, sittated opposite a petal; 
Oppositipo'lar, having poles situated at opposite 
ends (as certain nerve-cells); Oppositisepalous, 
situated opposite a sepal (as a stamen). 


” other, it will appear to be 


\ 
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OPPOSITION. 


1960 J. Lew Jutrod. Bot. i. xsi. (1765) 217 Oppositifolious, 
such as cone out opposite to the Leaves, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex, Oppositiflirus, having opposing peduneles,.. 
wipernatus, applied to pennate 
leaves, of which the folioles are opposite: oppositipennate. 
1880 Grav Struct. Bat. 4202/2 Opposttipctatous, placed 
before a petal. Ofpfositiscpalous, situated before a sepal. 

Opposition (ppdzifon).  [ad. L. opposttion-em, 
n. of action f. oppiudre: sce Orroxre, OPpose 7. 
Cf. F. ofposition (12th c. in Natz.-Darm.). 

The specific senses 3, 4b, and 7, appear earlicr than the 
more general senses.] , 

+1. The action of setting opposite or against. 
(In quot., offering for combat.) Oés. 

602 Suaxs. //am, v.ii. 178, | meane my Lord, the opposi- 
tion of your person in tryall. ‘ 

b. spee. Cf. OPPOSABLE 2. 

1899 Adébut?’s Syst, Med. VV1. 209 Two principal move- 
ments, namely, abduction of the thumb, and opposition of 
the thumh, .. By opposition we mean the power of touching 
the ait of all the fingers in succession with the tip of the 
thumb. x 

2. Position over against something; opposite 
situation or direction ; 27 of. (#0), facing, fronting. 

1667 Mitton /°, 4, 11 803 Before mine eyes in opposition 
sits Grim Death my Son and foe. 1845 Stonbart Graner 
in Fucyel, Metrop. (1847) }. 134/71 When any two visible 
objects are nearly connected, in local situation, they must 
appear to be placed in apposition to cach other, if both be 
viewed from a distant point; but ifone be viewed from the 
placed in opposition. 1834 Dre 
Quincey 4 ntobiog. Sk. Wordsworth UH. ¥. 230 In one quarter, 
alittle wood.. ; more directly in opposition to the spectator, 
a few green fields. 

3. Astrol, and cistron. The ‘relative position of 
two heavenly bodies when exactly opposite to each 
other as seen from the ecarth’s surface, their longi- 
tude then differing by 180°; esp. the position of 
a heavenly body when opposite to the snn. 

1386 Cuavcrr frank. 7, 329 Now next at this opposicion 
Which in the signe shal be of the Jeon As preieth hire [the 
moon] so greet a flood to hrynge. _ 1549 Compl. Scot. vi, fed 
Sum tyme the mune is in opposition, that is, quhen the 
mune & the soune are in apposite degreis. 7504 Bienpevit 
Exere. w. xliv. (1636) 502 You shall find the Moone to be.. 
in an opposition with Saturne. @ 1658 CLEVELANOGex, Pocms 
(1679) 165 ‘Lhe Moon when she is Eclipsed is alwaysin Opposi- 
tion with the Sun. _ 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles § Comne 
Athens Wks. 1755 11. & 35 Pompey and Caesar, two stars of 
such a magnitnde, that their conjunction was as likely to be 
fatal, as their opposition. 1881 4 thenwum No, 2829. 61 The 
planct_was in opposition. .on the 27th of December. 

4. The action of placing one thirig in contrast 
with another; the condition of being opposed or 
contrasted; contrast, contradistinction, antithesis. 

1582 Mutcaster Sositions xxxviii. (1887) 173 Oppositions 
of vertues by way of comparison is their chiefe commenda- 
tion, 1641 Hixpe re Bruen xxiii. 105 How great is the 
opposition betwixt that assembly and this company? 1912 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 46 Their Verdure 
serving as a Ground to the Figares,..improves them by the 
Opposition it produces, 1846 Ruskin A/od, Pazut. (1848) 1. 
1. VL di. § 9. 355 What was made above bright by oppositiun 
to blue, being underneath made cool and dark by opposi- 
tion to gold, 1867 Freeman Vorz. Cong. 1. App. 599 In 
the English Chronicles..the opposition is made between 
"French ‘and ‘ English”. 1876 J. Parker Paracé nu. xix. 
351 Enmity is sct in opposition to love, and earnality in 
opposition to spiritual-mindedness. | 

+b. Avet. A contrast of positions or arguments; 
a contrary position or argument; a proposition 
opposed to a thesis, counter-proposition, objection. 
(Cf. ANTITHESIS 1, 2.) Obs. 

1412-20 Lyvc. Chron. Tray mt. xxviii, OMS, Dighy aa if. 
133b/ There may be made noon opposicioun .\boue pe 
grounde 3if pe body lye Pat of Resoun it mote putrifye. 
1526 TinpaLy 1 #7n, vi. zo Avoyde..opposicions ol science 
falsly so called. 1577 Vacrrovituinr futher on Ep, Gal. 
137 It containeth this innincible opposition: that is, if the 
sinnes of the whole world be in that one man Jesus Christ, 
then are they not in the world. But if they be not in him, 
then are they yet in the world. 1678 Prunus (ed. 4), 
Opposition,.. 1 Rhetorick is a figure of Sentence, the same 
with Objection. , :. 

ce. Logie. The relation between two propositions 


which have the same subject and predicate but 


differ in quantity or quality or both. 

The recognized kinds of opposition are four, viz. Cox. 
tradictory, Contrary, Subvantrary, Subaitern : see these. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logic t. xsxiii. 128 ‘Trae Opposition 
afore-mentioned is either Contrariety or Contradiction. 1788 
Rew dyristotle’s Log. i. § 3. 11 ‘The four kinds of oppositton 
of terms are explained. 1844 Wrarety Logic uti, $3 (ed. 8) 
72 ‘Contradictury-opposition’ is the kind most frequently 
alluded to, becatse..to deny,—or to disbelieve,-a proposi- 
tion, is to assert, or to believe, its Contradictory. 1860 .\ur. 
Tuouson Laws Th. 148 Opposition of Judgments is the 
relatiun between any two which have the same matter, but it 
different form. 1864 Bowen Loge vi. 162 Opposition... was 
first applied only ta the relations between two Contraries, 
or two Contradictories. 1866 Power Deduct. Logie m. ii. 
(ed. 2) 74 It is only in a Contradictory Opposttion (where 
the opposed terms differ both in quantity and quality) that 
from Ciatrath or falsity of one propositiun we cau invariably 
infer the truth or falsity of another. F ; 

+d. concr. That which is opposite or contrary ; 
that which contrasts or counterhalances. Ods. 

1596 Suans, 1 //en. 77, 1. tii. 15 The purpose you vnder- 
take is dangerous, ..and your whole Plot too light, for the 
connterpoize of so great an Opposition. 1703 Aedes Creidty 
137 ‘The Opposition of the Pleasant Stile, ts the dull 
Burlesque that consists in mean Trontes, 


5. Contrary or hostile action, antagonism, resist- 


OPPOSITIONAL. 


ance; the fact or condition of being opposed, 
hostile, or adverse. 

3588 Suans. £. ZL. £. v. ii. 743 That you vouchsafe..to 
excuse, or hide, The liberall opposition of our spirits. 166 
Germer Conse? to Nature of Aire being to ascend, and 
when it meets with a sudden opposition it spreads, 1747 
Botuer Serv. f/o. Lords Wks. 1874 11. 300 Opposition..to 
nieasures which he sees to be necessary, is itself immoral. 
1771 Gotosm. /fist. Eng. 1.11 ‘hey made a brave opposi- 
tion against the veteran army. 1868 Hetrs Aeadual 
xvii. (1876) 487 A disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition, 1876 Moziry Uniz. 
Serat x. (1877) 211 A life of enmities is greatly in opposition 
to growth in holiness, 

+b. Encounter, combat. Ods. 

31596 Suaks. 1 /fen, /1, t. iil, 99 On the gentle Senernes 
sedgie banke, In single Opposition hand to hand. 1604 — 
Oth. U. tii. 184 Tilting one at others hreastes, In opposition 
bloody. 610 Setnen Duelo 2 That single opposition, which 
the French cal Combate sen? a sez/,..our English single 
fight. 1665 15. Terry Moy. E. fad. 48 Our Charles in this 
opposition made at her adversary..three hundred sevemy 
and five great Shot. as 

ce. Fencing, Sce quot. 1879. (A Gallicism.) 
18eg Rotaxp Fencing 77 The old system of Fencing re- 
commends to use the left hand, when you make the flanconade 


{ 


\ 


as an opposition to the adversary’s blade from the tine of | 


your body. 1879 Eucyel. Brit, UX. 70/2 In fencing, ‘ apposi- 
tion’ signities the art of covering the body at the time of 
delivering a thrust, on that side where the foils happen to 
cross, in order to prevent an antagonist exchanging hits. 
a. /n opposition, in the position of being opposed 
to the administration ; said of one of two political 
parties, or a member of that party, when the other 


is in office. (Cf. 6.) 

1793 Burke Couduet Minority Wks. VL. 286 The authors 
».of the American war, with whom I have acted, both in 
office and in opposition. 1847 Errson Refpr. Ven, Gocthe 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 386 How can he be honoured, when. .he must 
sustain with shameless advocacy some bad gavernment, or 
must bark all the year round, in opposition ? 1895 Westu, 
Gas, 15 Aug. 1/2 They are in Opposition and not in office, 

6. concer. A political party opposed to that in 
office ; es/. the party opposed to the administration 
in the British Parliament or other legislative body. 

1704 Davenant in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. u. IV. 244 They 
who shall form Oppositions hereafter will be thought to be 
bribed by France. 1744 M. Bisnop £é/¢ § Ady, 263 There 
is no Senate withont an Opposition, nor no Party of Men 
without different Opinions. 1817 Evaxs (ard. Ded. 136 
tear, hear, from the Opposition, and laughter from the 
Ministerial benches. 1826 J. Cam Hosnousr Sp. ‘lo. Connon. 
1o Apr. (Hansard XV. 135), It was said to be very hard on 
his majesty's ministers to raise objections to this proposition. 
For his own part, he thought it was more hard on his 
majesty’s Apeosition (a laugh) to compel them to take this 
course, [The phrase was at once taken up and was used in 
the course of the same debate by Canning and Tierney.) 
1850 it. Maatineau fist, Peace (1877) IL. v. xii. 378 These 
French formed the first political Opposition ever known in 
Canada. 1856 W. Hl. Saver Rom, Fam. Coins 55 He 
[Lentulus] relapsed to the opposition, with the appointment 
of propraztor in Asia, 

b. frangf. Any party or body of opponents. 

178: J. Moore Miew Soc. ft. (792) IT. Isvii. g19 Every 
systeni of philosophy, like every Minister of Great Britain, 
has an opposition, 1869 Rocers ffist. Gleanings 1. 44 Tn 
those days the Opposition was not only hungry but desperate, 

+7. [from Opposk v.1.] a. Inquisition, inquiry, 
examination. b. = Apposition!, Ods. 

crsgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) b.97 Now let 
us returne to the opposicion of those things which concerne 
the state of Brittaine. 1660 Prevs Diary 9 Jan. (1825) I. 4, 
I rose early .. and looked over and corrected my brother 
John’s speech, which he is to make the next opposition five. 
Apposition at St. Paul’s School}. = 

8. attrib. (esp. in sense 6), a5 opposition benches, 
cheer, newspaper, etc. 

wor Surr Splendid Misery UW. 14 Scowling in opposition 
minorities, 1817 Cotentnce Biog. Lit. 89 If..he will com- 
pare Uhe opposition newspapers. 1860 Forster Gr. Re- 
monstr, 27 ‘Vhat was in February, 1234. In April... the 
opposition barons were in power. 1867 Freemax .Vorwe. 
Cong. \. iv. 197 The election of Robert..Count of Paris, 


as an opposition King. 1888 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/6 
Mr. Gladstone, who was received with Opposition cheers, 
said fete.) 


oe (epézi'fonal), a. [f. prec. + -at.J 
+4. Of or pertaining to astronomical opposition, 

1686 Gorn Celrst. Bodies nu. iv. 199 The Quincuns of Sol, 
a Sign distant from the Oppositional Line. /é/d. xiv. 354 
This seems a Conjunctional Comet..it may be reckoned 
yee in respect of the Fixed Stars, 

. Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
opposition or hostile action; belonging to, or 
connected with, the (egy cane) opposition. 

1829 Examiner 754/1 It [the revenue] loses its oppositional, 
grim, taxing-man aspect. 1857 Céemd, Foul. VIA. 97, Lsaw 
the premier,. .and other people, ministerial and oppositional. 
1885 tr. Wellhausen's Proleg, Hist. Isract w.t. 138 ‘Their 
extraordinary and oppositional action. 

Opposi'tionist. [fas prec. + -1s7.] 

One who professes or practises opposition; es/. 
a member of the parliamentary opposition. 

1793, J. Roveurr slower. Revol. (1797) 297 Like modern 
oppositionists. .they: seem to have thwarted David. .[as] the 
hest way to promote some indirect purpose of their own. = 
1786 Hurop. Mag, UX. 296 Ministers and Li eee 
vie with each other who shall be most frugal and saving of 
the public money. 1809-10 Cotrrioce Friend (1837) 1. 191 
‘The oppositionists to ‘things as they are’, are divided into 
many and different classes, 188: Mas. C. Peano Policy & 
P. 1. 294 The various ministers, the Oppositionists, and 
officials walked in. 


| 


b. alfrib. or as adj. 
181a Suncrev Left, to E. MVitchcner (1888) VW. 90 The 
public papers are either pepe ens or ministerial. 1881 
Mas, Peach Policy & # ANT, 220'The grave nature of the 
Oppositionist attack. 
-] 


Opposi‘tionless, «. [f. Oprosition ¢ -LESs 
Having no opposition. 

1758 H. WatvoLe Lett. to Montage citi, The parliament 
is met, hut empty and totally opposttionless, 

Oppositive (ppzitiv;, a. sb.. [f. opposit-, 
ppl. stem of L. opponcre to oppose, Orrone + 
“AVES cf FY. opfosilif, -7ze (1ittré).] 

+1. = Oprosite A. 1, 1b. Obs, 

1632 Litncow 77az. v1. 281 A little foure-squared Roome, 
appositine to the deualling side of ..Syon, 1857 Maysi. 
Expos, Lev. Oppositiors, applied to staniens when situared 
opposite the divisions of a simple periauth, as inthe Zilia 
or to a corol,as in the Prtyenia;..to petals when placed 
before the disisions af the calyx, as in the Aerderrss 
oppositive, 

2, Characterized by opposing or contrasting; 
expressive of contrariety or antithesis; adversative. 

1622 [implied in Orrosimwvety], 1634 Be. Hane Contentpl., 
MF. aw, Prosec. Transfig., Not without some oppositive 
comparison; not Moses, nat Elias, but this: Mosesand tliss 
were servants; thisa Sonne. 1845 Stoopagt Graninar in 
Lneyel, Metrop. 1. 50/1 In most Languages there are nega- 
tive or oppositive verbs, as vole or nolo in Latins to do and 
indo in a t fier aud wnefier in French. 1865 Licuai- 
root Galatians (1374) 76/1 Bi ay seems always to retain its 
praper exceptive sense, and is not simply oppositive, 

8. Inclined to opposition, contentious. rave. 

1865 G. Macnoxanp 41. forbes ixxxiii. 304 Neither was 
the duty so unpleasant to Thomas's oppositive nature. 

+B. sé. = Orvositr B. 2. Ods. rarem'. 

1561 Sfovwe's Chaucer, Astral. 268b/2 Then haste thon 
Hast and West, and per consequens the oppositife, that is 
Southe and North. (Cf. -lstved. 11. § 38.) 

lence Oppo'sitively adi, in an oppositive 
manner; also Oppo:sitiveness. 

1622 T. Sioucutonx Chr, Sacrif. xv. 205 The will of God.. 
is here said to be perfect. This also 1 understand opposi- 
tiuely and comparatinely., Oppositinely, because the old 
Testament was imperfect; comparatiuely, because this there. 
fore is more perfect. 1633 ‘IT. Abaus Jif. 2 Peter iii, 13 
Oppositively, as it is opposed to that external duration after 
this warld, when time shall be no more, 1824 Blackiv, Mae. 
XY. 225, | had the organ of ‘ oppositiveness ‘. 


+ Oppositor. Olds. [agent-n. from L. oppane, 
oppostium to oppose: see -on. Cf, It. oppositore 


and obs. F. opfositeur (16th c. in Godef.).] One 
who opposes, an opponent. 
1598 FLorio, Opfosi/ore, an oppositar, an opponent. 1604 


A. Seats in Auceleuch A/S. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 52 My 
Oppositors are so imany. that £ have submited allio the 
Archbishop. 1641 Maat Moxa, tr. Sioudi's Ciel Warres 
1. 80 For the Constable no man names him but Chartier, 
who,. hath as some that live in these dayes his oppositars, 

+ Opposive, a. Obs. rare—',  [irreg. f. Oprose 
v.+-IVE.}]  Inelined to oppose, contradictory. 

1676 Ace. L. Muggleton in Harl. Mise. (Malh,) 1. 610 An 
obstinate, dissentions, and opposive spirit. 

Oppossum, obs. form of Orvossum. 

tOpposure. Os. [f. Oprose vy. + -uRE: cf 
exposure.) The action of opposing, opposition. 

1611 Hevwooo Golden Age m. Wks. 1874 U1. 43 Wee'l 
stand their fierce apposure. 161g Cnapman Odlyss. x, 127 
Neptune still will his oppasure try. 1692 Leicutow Ser. 
Wks. (1868) 358 In the heat of dispute and apposure to the 
unjust imputations of his friends. 

Oppress (pre's), v. Forms: a. 4-5 op- 
pres(o, 4-6 opress(e, 4-7 oppresse, 4~ oppress. 
8. 4 apresse, 5 appres, appress‘e. [a. OF. 
oppresser, apresser (13th c. in [atz.-Darm.) = It. 
oppressare (Florio), ad. med. L. offressdre, freq. 
of L. ofprimére to press against, press or bear 
down; to put down, crush, overwhelm, check; to 
fall upon, take by surprise; to suppress, eonceal ; 
in late L., to force (a woman), f. 0d- (Op- 1b) + 
premére to press.] 

41. frans, To press injuriously upon or against ; 
to subject to pressure with hurtful or overpowering 
effect; to press down by force; to crush, trample 
down, smother, crowd, Ods, 

1382 Wve Wark iii. 9 lesus seith to his disciplis, that 
the litil boot shulde serne hyn, for the cumpanye of peple, 
lest thei oppressiden hym. ¢ 1420 Padlad, on Harsh. i. 499 
Yef euery kynde an order by hymselve, Lest myghty treen the 
smale adoun oppresse, 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 He 
was sleyn at Caleys, oppressed hetwix lo fedir hedis. 1490 
[see Orvression 1], 1597 Beano Theatre God's Fudeenr 
(1612) 230 Brennis..when hee entred the citie so loaded her 
with gold, that hee conered and oppressed her therewith. 
1642 R. Carrenter Maperience u. vii. 162 The upper part 
of a Church fell..and..the women sitting in the body of 
the Church, many of them were oppressed. Gia Ricnarnson 
Pamela (1824) 1, cil. 493 Fear to_put on his hat, lest he 
shonld epee his foretop. 1781 Ginuon Deed. & /. xxxv. 
(1869) If. 298 The wounded king was oppressed in the 
ene disorder, and trampled under the sees of his own 
cavalry. 

b. esp. To bear down or crush in battle; to 
overwhelm with numbers. Now rare. 

e1go0 Destr. Troy 5889 [Thai] woundit hom wikkedly, 
walt hom to ground, Oppresset hom with pyne, put hom 
abake, a1548 Wat Chron., /fen. VE 130 ‘The Englishe- 
men..beyng oppressed with so greate a multitude, thei wer 
compelled to flie into the Abbaye. 1655 Srantey f/st. 
Philos. m. (1701) 86/2 Enclosed by the Enemy who exceeded 


OPPRESS. 


{ them in number; they gave back and were in the end opprest, . 
and all kill'd. 1713 Aopison Caso iv. iv, Opprest with 
' multitudes, he greatly fell, 1827 Scott Vales of Grand- 
| Sather Ser. 1. vit. (1841) 29/2 He resolved to avoid fightin 
at that time, lest he should be oppressed by numbers. 
e. fig. Of sleep, ete.: To press upon, overpower, 
weigh down. (Chiefly foe?.) 
| 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xx. 9 A certaine yong man..was 

Ales with heauy sleepe. 1667 Muion #2. 1x. 1045 
Vill dewie sleep Oppress‘d them, wearied with thir amorous. 
play. 1697 Davorx Adevander’s Feast v, With love ani 
wine at once oppressed. 1915 20 Porn: fdiad xiv. go3 With 
love and sleep's soft power oppress‘d., 1820 Keaas Ace 
34 edgues xxvii, Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
press'dl Her soothed limbs. 1820 Suntury Heh of ltlas 
Ixix, The grave Of such, when death oppressed the weary 
soul, Was asa green and over-arching hower, 

2. To affect with a feeling of pressure, constraint, 
or distress; to lie heavy on, weigh down, burden, 
crush \the feelings, mind, spirits, ete.) 

€1374 Cuaccer Troylus ut. 1040 (1089) Encry spirit his 
vigour yn knette, So bey astoned & oppressed were. 1477 
Caxton Yason 35 tlit semeth that he hath his herte 
oppressed with aspre dueil and sorowe. @1§33 Lp. Brrxers 
ffuou xxii. 65 Llunger opressyd hyn more chan it dyde to 
thent of gretter age. 1667 Muaos 7. 4. vit. 129 Know. 
ledge is as food, and needs no ess Her ‘Temperance over 
Appetite, .. Oppresses che with Surfer, 71g Dr Mor 
Crusoe 1. vi, Vhese Reflections oppress'd me for the second 
or third Day of my Distemper. 1783 Craunr J Wage 1. 226 
Thus groan the old, till le disease opprest. ‘They taste 
a final woe, 1822 Lann “Ha Ser. Dist. Corvesp., Vhe 
Weary World of Waters between us oppresses the imagina- 
tion, 1894 Hasta. Catnn WJas.ceran tn, xix, 183 He was 
oppressed with a sense of meanness never felt before. 

+3. To put down, suppress; to crush, quell, snb- 
due, overwhelm (a person); to eheck, extinguish, 
or put an end to (a thing or state of things, feeling, 
disposition, etc.\. Cds. 

¢ 1340 Hawvour f7ese Vr. 42 ‘Scrutator maiestatis oppri- 
inetura gloria’... Kaunsaker of be myghte of Godd and otitis 
Maieste..sall he onerlayde and oppresside of Hymeselfe, 
€ 1386 Craverr Sec, Vua's 7, Prol, 4 Vdelnesse.. Toeschue 
and by hire contrarie hire appresse That is lo seyn by 
leneful hisynesse. ¢ 1398 — #artine 60 (Camb, MS Whi 
sholdys thow my realte apresse [2.2 apresse}. 1413 Pile. 
Sozele (Caxton 1433) vy, axniv. £3 Strouge and anyghty for 
to oppresseh brybours and extorcioners. 1660 Pats te. 
Steitane’s Con, sh, Vhatthe teueth should be oppressed, 
and the lyahe of the Gshospell extinguished. 1579 Frsrox 
Guietard, ¥ Yo areare a sufitcivat strength to oppresse the 
conspirators. 1603 Kxotis /fist, Turks (1621 745 Ue.. 
determined .. to passe over into <Affricke, .. in hope to 
oppresse that rebellion ia (he beginning. 1647 A. Ross 
Mystag. feed. siit, 11675) 167 He [Hercules] oppressed 
Cactus. 1709 Fatler No, 32 2 6 Au Enownity which las 
been revived (after being long oppres-ed) and is called 
Punning. 1829 Mackiniosu Case Denna Maria Wks. 1846 
Hh. g12 Kngland..who had the power of rapidly succourinz 
Portugal, without the means of oppressing her independence. 

tb. To suppress, keep ont of sight. conceal. 

1938 Staakey Augland 1. i.17 Man, yf le be brought vp 
| in corrupt opynyon, hath no perceyneance of thys natural 
law, but suftryth hyt by neclygence to be oppressyd,as ther 

wer no such sedys plantyd in hym. 1539 ‘Foxstace Serve. 

Halit Sand, (1823) 20 His godly nature conlde not he hydde, 

nor kepte vnder, nor oppressed by any humilitie. 1g60 

Daus tr, Steidaine’s Contt. 153 Vhis is alwayes theyr facion, 
that... they wyll in suche maner of assemblies, oppresse 

Christ and his neritie. 

te. 2/7. ‘To becrushed or overwhelmed. sare. 

e1485 Dighy Mysto. 2111 Now I know well L xall not 
opprese, 

4. ‘lo trample down or keep under by wrongful 
exercise of authority or superior power or strength ; 

| to load or burden with cruel or unjust imposi- 
tions or restraints; to tyrannize over. 

3382 Wreiip fred. iii, g Y hanue seen the afiliccioun of 
hem, with the which thei bea oppressid of the Egipcyens, 
— Jas. it. 6 Wher riche men oppresen not jou bi power? 
€1430 Godidis Compl, 201 in Pol. Rel. & 4.. Poems (1866) 181 
Pe poore peple bou doi-t oppresse Wip sleitis and wilis, 
1596 Datrvaece te. Leslie's fist. Scot. 1. rg Thay ar frie 
of al custumes, with quhilkes ar opprest the subiectes of 
vthiris princes, 1620 E, Biount /dere Suds, 309 Every 

| Great man..senerally oppresseth the coranon people. 1737 

) Pore flor, Epist. 4. 182 That Man divine whom Wisdom 
calls her owns..Rich ev'n when plunder'd, honourd while 
oppress'd. 1844 Tuirtwant Greece Ixii. VIE. 147 The 

| powerful citizens oppressed the weak, 1849 Macaucay // ist. 
dug. ii. 1. 180 She had been pillaged and oppressed by tbe 
party which preached an austere meal. 

aésol. 161 Bante /’s, x. 18 To judge the fatherless & the 
oppressed, that the man of the earth may no more oppress. 


+5. Of an enemy, external circumstances, ete. : 


| To press or bear heavily on; to reduce to straits; 


to molest, trouble, harass, distress. Ods. 
1382 Wveitr Yudg. x, 12 Whether not the Egipciens, nnd 
Amorreis, .. and Amalech, and Chanaan_oppressiden 3o0u? 
. €r460 Forrescur Ads. & Line Mon, iii, (1885) ge The 
Scottes and the Pyctes, so bete and oppressid this lande, 
pat the peple therof sought helpe of the Romayns. 1555 
Koren Decades t. 20 Fewe of the inhahitantes. toge theyr 
proinyse, bycause they were sorer oppressed with famine 
then any of the other, 1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm 
37b, The fury of the Turkes, and the Heresie of Luther 
oppresse us both at once. 611 Binnn Av. x.9 If ye go to 
war in your land against the enemy that oppresseth you, 

then ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets. 


+6. ¢rans. To fall upon, come upon unexpectedly, 
take by surprise. Obs. (So L, opprinitre.) 

1982 Wyenir Prov. xx.13 Wile thou not fooue slep, lest 
thee nedynesse opresse [Vulg. offrimat}, arsss Riwiry 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) 145 Woe be snto us, if he can oppress 
us at unawares, 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 673 


OPPRESS. 


Hoping. .to steate into the campe undiscovered, and there 
so to oppresse Solyman sleeping in his tent. ; 

+7. Toforce,violate,ravish. Obs. (SoL.opprimére.) 

1382 Wyeiir 2 Sam. xiii, 32 Frothe day that he oppresside 
Thamar, his sister. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prank 7.657 She.. 
Chees rather for to dye than assente To been oppressed of 
hir maydenhede. 1432-50 tr. ee {Rolls) V. 39 The 
ahbote..was accusede..that he bade oppressede that woman 
eallede Melancia. 1613 Haywarv Hrd / in Hard. Alise. 
(Math) T1157 Ifa man oppressed any woman, he wis 
deprived of bis privy parts. 

+8. To press, forec, urge; 7¢/7. to force or exert 
oneself, Obs. (So OF. oppresser, Godel.) 

ergo Destr, Troy 3390. I shall appres me with pyre 
your prayer to here, -/éid. 9450 Oppresse the with payn, 
& present hym dethe! 1523 ies Brrners Froiss. J. exxxv. 
162 If I wolde sore oppresse you Tam sure ye wolde gladly 
pay x. thousand crownes, 

+9. To press close; to close, shut up. Cds. 
(Cf L. opprimere ora, oculos.) 

1583 E-rec. for Treason (1675) 46 Persons that have .. 
stopped their ears ugainst the sound of Justice, ayd oppressed 
their hearts against the force of reason. 

10. Ler, = Desrvise 2 2. 

Chiefly in fa. Aple: see Orrressen JA. a. 2. 

t+ Oppre'ss, 5b. Ofs. Also 6 oppresse. [a. 
OF, ofpresse, ad... opfressa, from oppressits, pa. 
pple. of opprimcre: sce prec.) = OrPRESssioN 2, 

€1470 Hexev HW addace vit. 144 Vhe egret oppress off wer. 
toa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) 1v. xxix. 331 Suche 
oppresse of paynes and of temptacyon. 1§77 Der Aedat, 
Spt. t. (1650) 399 He became in a great oppresse of mind to 
find us coupled with so ungodly a man, 


Oppressed ((pre'st, foct. Spreséd), AA/.a. Also 
6-8 opprest. [f. Oppress 7. + -ED1,] 

1. Pressed down or weighed down physically or 
mentally ; burdened, troubled, depressed ; reduced 
lo straits or difficulties ; esf. harassed or crushed 


down by tyranny or unjust treatment; downtrodden, 

1382 Wyetir fsa. i. 17 Helpeth to the opressid. ¢1g11 
ist Hug. Bho Amer, (Ach) Introd. 31/2 Ve opprest pape 
of ye schole of Rome. 1605 Suaxs. Lear v. iii, 5 Mor 
thee oppressed King I am caste downe. a 1687 Sir W. 
Preity Pol, Artth. (1690) 21 The Hollanders were one 
hundred years since a poor and oppressed People. 1767 Goocnt 
Treat, Wounds 1. 280 He was seized with a lethargy, and 
other usual symptoms of an oppressed brain, and expired 
soon after. 1871 Freeman .Vornz Cong, UV. xxi. 618 There 
is nota word to hint that that oppressed nation was what it 
is now the fashion to call an oppressed nationality, 

2. /fer, = DEBRUISED, 

1572 Bossewerts. Armorie nu. 132 b, The fielde is de Azure, 
two winges iointly en Lewre de Argent, o pressed wt a barre 
Gules, 1868 Cussans Her, vi. ied. 3)86 When an Ordinary 
surmounts, or is placed over,a Lion, or other animal, it is 
said to be Deéruised, or Oppressed, by that Ordinary. 

+tOppre‘sser. O¢s. rare. [f. Orrress 7. + 
-ER},) One who oppresses; = OPPRESSOR, 

1388 Wyeite Gen. x. g Huntere [eoss, that is, oppressere]. 
1607 Hinron Is. L135 The young man will bee loose, .. 
the oppresser cruel. @ 1617 Pid. 2 The Lord was pleased 
to call Pant, who before... was u persecutor anda blasphemer 
and an oppresser. 

+ Oppressful, a. 
-FUL.] Oppressive. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke) /Zist. Jestine vit. 39 Rewailing.. 
the oppressefnl estate whercin themiselues lined, /4éd. xx1. 
78 What taxes how oppressfull soeuer imposed ypon them- 
selues, they acconnt it their duty to obey them, 

Oppressing (fpre'siy), v5/.56. [-1xG1.] The 
action of OPPRESS v.; oppression. Now gerundial. 

1388 [see Orrression 2]. 1395 Purvey Kentonstr. (1851) 
24 Spoilinge pore men with vninst axingis, oppressingis, 
extortions, 1460 Ao/ls of Parit. V. 383/1 Ride to the 
oppressyng of any of the said rebellions. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
260/2 An Oppressynge, opfressio. 1762 Wootman Wks, 
(1840) 220 In many ways they corrnpted the law,..the 
ed of the stranger was one. 

ppre'ssing, pf/.a. [f. as 
hat oppresses (in senses of the vb 

161x Birt Zeps. iil, r Woe. .to the oppressing citie. 1649 
Linpurn Liberties People Eng. (ed. 2) title-p., Who, although 
they have beheaded the King fora ‘Tyrant, yet walk in his 
oppressingest steps, a173¢ T. Bostox Crook tn Lot (1805) 
129 pty prove an oppressing load. 1820 J. Brawn ///s/, 
Brit, Ch. 1. vu. 228 The oppressing managers. led. The 
oppressing hand of sickness. 

rma (@pre'fan). Also 4-5 opression, 
(a. F. oppression (12th c.), ad L. oppression-em, 
n. of action f. opprimére to Oprress.] The action 
of gana or condition of being oppressed. 

1. The action of pressing or weighing down; 
pressure, weight, burden. (Chiefly foes.) 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xxvii. 96 The tourment & flagitacyon 
wherof the see was bette in righte grete violence, hy the 
opressions of the shippes, that opressid her in their saillyng. 
1593 Suaks. ich. //, ut. iv. 31 Yond dangling Apricocks, 
Which like vnrnly Children, make their Syre Stonpe with 
oppression of their prodigall weight. 1667 Mitton #. Z. 
vul. 288 There gentle sleep.. with soft oppression seis'd My 
droused sense. 1787-46 THosson Sammicr 360 Infant hands 

+» with the fragrant load O’ercharged, amid the kind oppres- 
sion roll, . A 

2. +8. The action of weighing down or bearing 
heavily on a person, the mind, feelings, ete. ; 
pressure of ontward circumstances, or of grief, pain, 
or trouble; the condition of being pressed hard by 
misfortune, distress. OJs. b. The feeling of being 
oppressed or weighed down; bodily or mental nn- 
easiness or distress. 


Obs, rare, [f. Orrness + 


. 


6 + -1NG 2] 


160 


: Deth, blod, strif, and two 
bitende swerd, opressionns {1388 oppressyngis], bungres, 
and to-treding, and scourges.  ¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Loems 
(Percy Soc.) 69 Over salt mete doth grete oppressioun To 
fieble stomakes. 1593 Swans. Arch. //, 1. iv.13 My hart.. 
taught me craft 'Yo counterfeit oppression of such greefe, 
That word seem'd buried in my sorrowes grane. 1710 
Stente Yatier No. 168 2 6 He..who performs nothing 
through the Oppressign of his Modesty, 1719 Youxc 
Susiris w.i, Fainting Beneath th’ oppression of her grief, 
1748 Hartiey Odserv. Man 1, ii, 167 Dreams, Agitations, 
and Oppressions, that Excess in Diet occasions in the Night. 
1853 Maurice Proph. §& Nings iv. 62 With this oppression 
..came the drying up of all the moisture and freak nose of 
life, the parching heat of fever. 

3. Exercise of authority or power in a burden- 
some, harsh, or wrongfnl manner; unjust or cruel 
treatment of subjects, inferiors, ete. ; the imposition 
of nnreasonable or unjust burdens. 

1340 Hamro.e /’r, Corse. . 1175 Pe world is ...0 sted of 
mykel wrechednes, ..Of violence and of oppfession, 1386 
Kolls of Farit, W\. 9225/1 Many wronges autiiee and alsa 
open oppressions, ydo to hem, @ 1420 Hoccieve De Reg. 
Mrine. 2541 Ministres to seelde, heni wel gonerne: Oppres- 
sioun regneth in euery herne. 1599 Suaks. f/en. 17, 
it. 172 Yon wonld haue sold your King to slanghter,.. His 
Subiects to oppression, and contempt. 1656 STANLEY //isf, 
Philos. w, (1701) 139/2 She was in danger of oppression hy 
the Magistrates. 1729 Reterr Serr. Seifdece’t Wks. 1874 
V1. 126 There is nota word in our language which expresses 
more detestable wickedness than offression, 1796 Berne 
Lett, to dussey Corr. 1844 WV. 397 Vou and J hate 
Jacobinism as we hate the gates of hell. Why? Becanse 
it is a system of oppression, 1822 Moxtcomery //ysnn, 
‘Hail to the Lord's Anointed’ i, He comes to break oppres- 
sion, T'o set the captive (ree. 1858 Frovve J/ist, Aang. 1. 
xiii, 95, ‘Vhe law itself had been made an instrument of 
oppression, 


+4, Forcible violation of a woman, rape. Ofs. 
1385 Cuaucer ZG. WH. 1868 /xerece, Openly [he] let 


1382 Wryetir Zecins. xl, 


; cary her on a bere Thurgh al the tovne, that inen may see 


| people may be divided into two classes. 


and here The horryble dede of hir oppressyon. ¢ 1386 — 
NTe's T. 35 i 

+5. The action of forcibly putting down or ernsh- 
ing, repression. Obs. 

¢ 1385 Cuaverr L. GU. osgt Sypernin., With Wenus, 
and other oppressyoun Of houses, Mars hys venym ys adoun, 
1545 Primer Llen. 1117, Prayers of Passion, That they may 
..jildge..to the oppression of wickedness. 1553 URENDE 
Q. Curtius Wdviij, The Musicans .. rebelled, for the 
oppression of whom, Python was sent thither. 

+6. Astron, Obscuration of the light of a planet 


or star by proximity to the sun. Ods, 
1gst Recoror Cast, Avozd. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre, whiche channce happeneth com- 
monly to any starre being within 15 degrees of the Sonne, ..is 
called of many men Comhnstion. Other contract the namie 
of combustion to syxe degrees, and call this Oppression, 
Tlence Oppre‘ssionist, one who practises or 


approves of oppression. 

1828 Bestuam Hs. (1843) X. 581 The enemies of the 
The depreda- 
trontsts, Whose love of themselves is stronger than their 
hatred to others; and the ofppressionists, whose hatred to 
others is stronger than their love of themselves. 

Oppressive (fipre'siv),@. [ad. med. 1. oppres- 
siv-trs, {. ppl. stem: of ofprintcre to OPPRESS: sec 
-ive, Cf FL oppressif, -tve (1480 in Godef. 
Compt). 

1. Of the nature of oppression or tyrannons treat- 
ment of subjects, inferiors, ete.; unjustly burden- 
some, harsh, or merciless; tyrannical. 

1627-77 Feutuan Resolves u. \xii, 290 Those sins, that 
grate, and scratch, and gall, .. Plunders, Perjuries, and 
oppressine Murthers, 1729 Butuer Sern, Sed/-deceit Wks. 
1874 LJ. 125 An hard and oppressive course of behaviour.. 
is most certainly immoral and vicious. 1861 Wricut “ss, 
aArchzol, I. v. 73 One of the great vices of the Roman rule 
was the oppressive taxation of the provinces. 

2. Characterized by oppressing, disposed to op- 
press, tyrannical. 

71x Berxrney J'ass, Obed, § 41 Calamities and devasta- 
tions which oppressive governinents bring on the world. 
1738 Westeyv /’s. 1. i, The Persecutor’s Guilt to share 
Oppressive in the Scorner's Chair. 1845 S. Austix Ranke's 
Hist, Ref. V1. 637 In the Danish cities .. there were civic 
hodies impatient of the yoke of an oppressive aristocracy. 

3, aving the quality of oppressing or weighing 
heavily on the mind, spirits, or senses; burden- 
some, depressing ; overpowering, overwhelming. 

1712 SteELe Spec’. No. 429 P12 By reason of his luxuriant 
Health he is oppressive to Persons of composed Behaviour, 
1796 H. Hunter tr. $t-Pierve’s Stnd. Nat, (1799) WY. 113 
The maladies of the mind, so oppressive in a state of 
solitnde. 1835 Lytron Rienzi vi. ii, }twas a hright, oppres- 
sive, sultry morning. 1858 Dickens Lefé. (1880) I]. 55 My 


cold has been oppressive. 1889 Ourpa Joths 1), 160 Paris 
became very oppressive to her. 
Oppre'ssively, adv: [f. prec. + -Ly%.] In 


an oppressive manner, ershingly. ‘ 

1. With unjustly harsh exercise of authority or 
power ; tyrannically. 

1769 Burke Late St. Nation 40 Her taxes are niore 
injndiciously and more oppressively imposed. 1832 Lewis 
Use & Ab. Pol. Terms viii, 68 The rulers govern oppres- 
sively. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav, v, | should be very 
slow to interfere oppressively with Dark Jack. 

2. So as to oppress or weigh heavily on the 
mind, spirits, or senses. 4 

1859 Mitt Liberty 157 Opinions similar..to these. .prevail 
widely among the artizan class, and weigh oppressively on 
those who are amenable to the opinion chiefly of that class, 


| probrum infamous aet, infamy.] 


OPPROBRIOUS. 


1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV, FL Although ...we were at an 
altitude of fully ten thonsand feet. .it was oppressively bot. 

Oppre'ssiveness. [f.as prec. +-NEsS.] The 
quality or fact of being oppressive. 

1701 Fura Pop. egos Pref. 5 If upon the acconnt of its 
Oppressiveness and Illegatity, the Voice of the People be 
Sept against it, 1863 H. Cox /mséit.1. x. 240 Records 
of the oppressiveness of their jurisdiction, 1883 Scuarr 
fTist, Ch. 1. vi. 393 The oppressiveness of the Roman yoke 
increased every year. 

tOppre'ssment. Oés. rave. [f. OPPRESS v. 
+ -MENT,] Oppression; crushing. 

¢1§37 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IV, 78 To the encrease 
of vertewe and oppressmentt of syne. 1592 WyRLEY A rmorie, 
Lit, Chandes 60 Whilst this good king in England made 
his stay, Him sicknes took with..strong oppresment, 

Oppressor (ppre'saz). Also 5-8 -our, (5 -ur). 
[a. AF. oppressour = ¥. oppressenr (14the, in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. L. oppressor, agent-n. from opprimere 
to Oprress.] 

1. One who oppresses; ¢sf. one who harasses 
with unjust or cruel treatment. : 

1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 676 Oppressours of pepyll 
and myghty crakers 1432-50 tr. f/igden (Rolls) Il. 251 
Nemproth the bostuous oppressor of men, 1531 Enyor 
Gew. ut, iv, He is..a valiannt man, sanynge that he is an 
Oppressonr, an extorcioner, 1621 Bacon in sour C. Any. 
Leté, (Camden'42, Lhave been noavaricious oppressor of the 
people. 1704 Pore Hindsox For, 74 Th’ Oppressor rnl'd 
tyrannic where he durst. 1874 Morisey Coompronrise (1886) 
14 The patriots of Hungary are now in session of their 
rights and have become friends of their old oppressors, : 

. Anything that oppresses the mind or spirits. 

1723 Dicsy Let, to Lope 14 Ang., Sickness is a great 
oppressor. 

+Oppre'ssure. O¢s. [f. Oprress v. + -URE: 
ef. It. ofpressura.) ‘The action of oppressing ; 
oppression ; distress, trouble. 

¢ 1600-8 B, Joxsox in Four C. ug. Lett. (Camden) 64 
Yon that counsel me to a silence in these oppressures. 1658 
Ceeverann Austickh Rampant Whs, (1687) 457, He com: 
plains..of the oppressures of the Commons, of withholding 
the Wages of podr Labourers. a@1670 HlackrET JAép. 
IWiltiams u, 222 ‘Vhe Oppressures that in Three and twenty 
years..exercis'd the Defence and Patience of one man, made 
him stand the stronger. 

+ Opprobra‘tion. Ods. xave. (In quot. etron, 
-bation.) [ad. L. opprobration-em, n. of action f. 
opprobrave to reproach, taunt, f. o/- (OB- 1b) + 
Reproaching, 
taunting, reviling. 

©1616 Cuarman J/yinn to Hermes Poems (1875) 296 Such 
a one In all the art of opprobation As not in all the Deities 
I have seen. 1623 Cockeran, Offprodation, rebukefull, 
sprightfult, 

+ O-pprobratory, a. Obs. rare‘. (In quot. 
erron. -batory.) [f. ppl. stem of 1.. offrofrare: 
see -oRY.] Conveying reproach or detraction. 

1833 Fraser’s Mag, V1. sos Some observation, either 
approbatory or opprobatory, touching this portico. 

+Oppro‘bre. Ofs. Also 5-6 obprobre, 6 
oprobre, opprobe. [a. OF. ob-, opprobre, ob- 
prote, oprobe (tathe. in Godef. Compi.), ad. L. 


opprobrium.] = OPPROBRIUM, OPPROBRY. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii, 96 She .. reputed it to be 
doon in opprobre and confusion inhomynyouse. 1508 
Ordinary of Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) IV. Xxii. 296 Hym 
..to delyuer from opprobe whan there was place or tyme. 
1g12 fledyas in Thoms /*vose Nout. (1828) 111. 37, F was wel 
borne in’an nnhappie honre for to se nowe this obprobre. 
e1s32 Du Wes /afrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1017 Fulfylter of 
oprobre & of detraction. , 

Opprobriate (pprobrict), v.  [f._ med. L. 
opprotriat-, ppl. stem of opprobriare, f. L. ofpro- 
briunt; see OPPROBRIUM.] frans. To cover with 
opprobrium ; tospeak abusively or contemptnously 


of orto. Hence Oppro’briated f//. a. 

1649 G. Damien. Trinarch., Rich. £1, cccxivi, What they 
writt Hee Read I" opprobriate himselfe. 1840 Saiz's Mag. 
VI. 167 {They} wold never dream of thus opprobriating 
the great names stamped cnrrent by the universal voice. 
1842 /éid. UX. 563 Known only by his ilt repnte in the 
world,—nnder the opprobriated name of A.O, 1846 Mrs. 
Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 42 She will probably come tn time 
to be opprobriated as a coqnelte, 

Opprobrions (gpro"brias), a. Forms: 4- op- 
probrious, (5 obprobryes, 6 obprobrlous(e, 
-yous(e, -yus, 6-7 approbrious, 7 opproprious). 
(ad. OF. 04-, opprobrienx, or late L, opprobrids-us, 
{.L. opprobrium : see OPPROBRIVM.) 

1. Of words, language, etc.: Conveying oppro- 
brium or injurious reproach ; attaching, or intended 
to attach, disgrace; contumelious, vituperative, 
abusive. Rarely of persons: Using coniumelious 


or abnsive Janguage. 

1387 Truvisa //igden (Rolls) VT, 167 Prayeng a oppro- 
brious a reprevynge name nuto paym but if they drank. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1892) 1079 After many obprobryes 
wordes..they ladde lyin forthe vnto a tree, a@1548 Wart 
Chron, Edw. [V, 198 >, A man contumelious, opprobrious, 
and an iniurious person, /fd., Alen. VII 144 These with 

«many approbrions wordes, were spoken against the Cardinal). 
1602 Rowianps Greene's Ghost 3 The name of Conicatchers 
is ..vsed for an opprobrious name for enerie one that sheweth 
the least occasion of deceit. 1725-20 Popr /éiad vu. 108 
Stern Menelans first the silence broke, And, inly groaning, 
thns@»pprobrious spoke. 1831 MacauLav £ss., Hampden 
(1887) 228 The multitude pressed round the King’s coach, 
and insulted him with opprobrious cries. 1839 I. Tavior 


OPPROBRIOUSLY. 


glue. Chr. 1. 1. $48 The opprobrions epithet, hypocrite. . 

is the world's rough judgment, : . 
+b. Of actions, feelings, ete.: Offering or dis- 

posed to offer indignity ; insulting, insolent. Oés. 

1630 Quarters Div. Joes, Sien's Soun. xi.iv, The Bridall 
bed, which ‘Time, or Age Durst never warrant from th‘ 
opprobrions rage Of envious fate, 1701 Rowe Aad, Step- 
Afaté, w. iii, Whom that fell Dog. . With most opprobrious 
ee has loaded, ; ‘ ; 

. Attended by or involving shaine or infamy; 
held in dishonour; associated with disgrace; in- 
famous, shameful, disgraceful. Now rare. 

¢rsro More Picus Wks. 15/2 The opprobriouse death of 
the crosse. 1597 Hoorer £ecé. Pol.v.xxxi.§15 Neither did 
any thing seeme opprobrious out of which there might arise 
cominoditie and profit. 1667 Mitton /'. 4.1, 403 The Wisest 
heart Of Solomon he led..to build Tis Teale right against 
the Temple of God, On that opprobrious Hill. 1784 Cowrre 
Yask v. 379 Opprobrious more To France than all her losses 
and defeats,.. Her house of bondage,..the Bastille, 1860 
Pusey Ji in. Uroph. 81 The reproachful words of the enemies 
of God are but the echo of the opprobrious deeds of His 
unfaithful servants, ; 

b, Subject to opprobrinm. +27, 

1804 Eucenia pe Acton Tale without Title 11,133 To 
see their emoluments arise from some other source than 
tithes, the collection of which frequently renders them very 
opprobrions to their parishioners. : 

Oppro-brionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly¥2.] In 
an opprobrious manner; with opprobrium. 

1. With opprobrious language, abusively. 

1494 Fasvan Chou, vu. clyxxvi. 187 He rebuked hym 
otherwyse than was syttynge with his honour, and called 
hym obprobrionsly. 1578 Ch. Prayers in Priv, Prayers 
(1851) 453 The immaculate Lamh,. .who heing opprobriously 
railed at, opened not his mouth. 1645 Mitton Fetrach, 
Introd., It serv'd him. .to inveigh opprotniously against the 
person, branding him with no lesse then impudence. 1761-2 
Hume //ist, Eng. (1806) V. Ixvii. 67 The king, whom they 
opprobriovsly called the Black Bastard. 1843 . Martineau 

dr, Life (1867) 184 The world (as divines opprobriously 
term it), 1855 Macaucay //ist. dug. xvii. IV. 82 Le had, 

at Versailles, spoken op robriously of the I tish nation. ; 
+2. In a way involving shame or disgrace; with 
indignity, contumelionsly, ignominiously. Oés. 

1602 T. Firzuxraret fol, 39 The Lewes finding it [an 
image of Christ], vsed_it most opprobriously, & pearced it 
with a lance. a 1682 Str T. Beownr 7ricts (1684) 105 The 
Fish, whereby Fornicatours were so opprobriously and irk- 
somely punished. 

Oppro‘briousness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] 
The quality or fact of being opprobrious ; reproach- 
fulness, scurrility ; + opprobrium, shame, disgrace. 

1540 Barnes Iés. (1573) 3444/1 A righteous man is better 
that hath none Images, for he shall be free from obprobrious- 
hes. ¢154o Piler. T. 368 in Phynne's ctnimady, (1875) 
App. i, Oure closters ner farmeris, ..wher we were wont to 
work the workes of faisnes, is now obiect to oure opprob- 
bryusnes. 1711 Suartesn, Charact. U1. Wise. v. iii. The 
Opprobriousness and Abuse of those naturally honest Appel- 
lations of Free-Livers, Free-Thinkers, Latitudinarians, 

+ Oppro'brity. Obs. rare", [f. Orrronnovs 
+ -ITY.] = prec. : 

1751 Female Foundling 1.53 It is hy Lgnominies and Op- 
probrity that your Redeemer calls yon to himself. 

Opprobrium (fprowbridm). (a. L. 04-, oppro- 
brium disgrace, infamy, reproach; abusive lan- 
guage or word; cause of reproach, f. 0b-, oppro- 
érare to reproach, taunt: see OPPROBRATION. ] 

1. The disgrace or evil reputation attached to 
conduct considered shameful; the imputation or 
expression of this disgrace; infamy, reproach. 

1683 J.Scotr Ser. bef. Ld. Jlayor Wks. 1826 IV. 86 Perse- 
cuted with all the reproach and opprobrium that the most 
inveterate ranconr can invent. x Pratcips (ed. §), Oppro- 
brium, a Latin word hecome English, the Shame that sticks 
continually to a leud and vicious Act. 1769 Yuntus Lett. 
xxix. 134 [He] will assert his natural right to the Inodesty 
of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrinm to his grace. 
1858 Rucker Croféiz, (1869) IT. vil. 573 Spain .. has been 
plundered and oppressed, and the opprobrium lights on the 
robbers, not on the robhed. 1862 Trottopr Ortey F. xxvii, 
Great opprobrium has been thrown on ber name. 

2. An occasion or cause of reproach or reproba- 
tion ; something that brings disgrace. 

1656 in Clarendon é/ist, Reb. xv. § 113 That opprobrium 
of Mankind .. who now calls himself our Protector. 1704 
F, Futter Afed. Gyn. (1711) 140 This Distemper. .is become 
the Opprobrium both of the Patient and Physician. 1861 
Totnocu Eng. Purit. 1.45 The May-pole ..on the village 
green became a standing opprobrium to his conscience. 
1869 J. Marvineau “ss, 11, 253 A maxim absolutely ground. 
less. .the opprobrium of philosophy. 

t+Oppro’brous, 2. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. ob-, 
opprovrenx, -euse (15th c. in Godef.), f. opprobre: 
see OPPRUBRE and -ous.] = Oprronnious, 

€1530 Remedie of Loue xii, That opprobrous name cokold. 

t Oppro‘bry. 0vs. Forms: 5-6 obprobry(e, 
5-7 Opprobrie, 5-8 opprobry, (7 appropry) ; 
also 6 opprobie, 6-7 opproby. [ad. L. 06-, op- 
probrium : see OPPROBEIUM.] 

1. A condition of infamy, shame, disgrace, or 
reproach; = Orrroprivst 1. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 365 Gaius putte Pilate to 
exile in to Vienna of Fraunce .. in opprohry of his k ynrede, 
for- he was borne in those partes. 1542 Brecon /athc. 
Prayer in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 132 In like manner 
Anne, the wife of Helcana,.prayed God that be would take 
away from her the opprobry and shame, and give her children. 
1597 Brarp Yheatre God's Yudgem. (1612) 98 By the just 
vengeance of God he was abased lower than heli, and put 


Vou. VIL 


16] 


in cuerlasting shame and opprobrie. 1656 Mart Monn. tr. 
HNoccatini's Advts. fr. Parnass, 172 Vhat those nobly de- 
scended Souldiers may be freed from that shameful opprobry. 
1732 //ist. Litteraria VV. 122 Not being able 10 endure the 
Opprobry of so infamous a Nate. 

2. ‘The imputation of shanicful or infamous con- 
duct ; the utterance of contumiclious reproach. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) VILL. /éard. Contin. 469 ‘Vhe 
kynge rehersede mony wordes of ohprobry to the arche- 
bischop. 1491 Caxton }itas Pair. (We de W. 1495) V. xiv. 
a44a/t He..concluded in hyn selfe..to endure pacyently 
all Iniuryes and obprobryes that he wolde saye to hym. 1535 
Goodly Primer Dirige Ps, sii, They cast into iny teeth thus 
grievous opprobry. 1667 .VapAted? (1761) 201 ‘Phe curate 
had calumniated him bysuch vite opprobics. 1702 C. Maree 
Magn, Chr, v1. vic (1852) 432 Some have not scrupled to 
stigmatize the Indians with greatest oppraobry, 1765 Joun- 
son Notes Shaks. Mids. NOD. i. ii, g Patch was in old 
language used as a term of opprobry. 

b. Contumelious treatment; an indignity, insult. 

1§69 Stock tr. Dyod. Sie, xix. 29 He dyd him all the 
opprobries he knewe or could deuise, 1617 /rvench Fubile 
5 What French-man was there, whose heart did not bleed 
to see these opprobies? i 

3. An oceasion, canse, or object of reproach; fa 
reproach’, ‘a disgrace’; = OPPRoBRIUM 2. 

1535 Goodly frymver Prayer of Daniel, Jerusalem and thy 
people are leoueht into an opprobry to all that dwell round 
about us. 1650 Wart Mons. tr. Senan/t's Man bec. Guilty 
254 Poverty is no more the opprobrie of men, but the glory 
of Christians. 1675 J. Sueru Che. Reign AAP. 1, 18 ly per- 
bolus. whom Pliny, Uhucidides, and Cacian report to have 
been banish'd the City as its disgrace aud opprobry. 

b. Conduct that brings or merits inlamy or 
disgrace ; a shameful act. 

1563-87 Foxe ol. .1/. (1596) 283/1 They cannot doo too 
much to detect your so detestable opprobrie. 1599 Arengh- 
ton’s Lect. \. 17 Ue is fallen into Chams opprobrie, accusing 
his father. 1795 Sournny Joan of Arc. 89 Doom'd to be 
the scene of blacker guilt, Opprobry more enduring, crimes 
that call'd For heavier vengeance. 

Oppugn (fpizn), v. Also 6 oppung, opponge, 
7 opugn. fad. L. oppugnare to fight against, 
attack, assail, besiege, f. o6- (Os- 1b) + pagnire 
to fight. Cf obs. F. oppagner (16th, in Godel.).] 

+1. trans. ‘To fight against, attack, assail, assault, 
besiege. Os, 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) TI. 269 Furius Camillus op- 
pugnede the walles in an oper parte of the cite. 1563-87 
Foxe d. § 14. (1596) 22072 This Town of \chon..as it wits 
mightilie oppugned by the Christians, so it was stronglic 
defended by the Saracens, 1397 Bearo Theatre God's 
Jurgen, (1612) 174 He was induced .. to oppugne the Km- 
peror Henry by armes. 1643 Prysxe Soo. overe Parl. in. 
3 Uhe Parliament .. may not onely lawfully resist, but op- 

nghe, suppresse all Forces raised agninst it, 2860 Mrs. 

SrowntnG J/tady § iVordd xii, That nation still is pre 
dominant Whose pulse beats quickest in zeal to oppugn or 
Succour another, in wrong or want. 

tb. To withstand, resist (attack). Ods. rare—?. 

1636 Hevwoop /ucrece itt. iv. Wks. 1874 V. 205 ‘The 
walles made to oppugne Hostile incursions. 

2. LS To assail Or oppose actively by speech, 
writing, action, or influence of any kind; esf. to 
call in question (2 state of things), controvert (a 
statement, belief, or the like). 

t529 More Dynloge w.ix. 107 b/1 That wolde..so enemy. 
ously hlaspheme and oppugne ye chyrch of Cryst. x 9 
Coverpate, ete, Erasm.l'ar, 2 John 53 He doeth witt ynglye 
throughe malyce opponge them, whome God woulde well 
vnto. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesite’s List. Scot. x. 414 Se 
wald in aneand the same crime oppung the Maiestie of God, 
and my authoritic, 1634 T. Jouxson Parey's Chérury. 
XXVIL xx. (1678) 641 The si:nple medicine alone, hath not 
strength enough to oppugn the disease. e 1683 Sionrv Disc, 
Govt, i. § 5 (1704) 10 ie that oppugns the publick Liberty, 
overthrows his own. «1734 Norru / ives (1826) I. 54 ‘Fhen 
and afterwards he openly oppugned Popery. 1817 Co.retoce 
Biog. Lit. iii, (1882) 26 In promiscuous company no prudent 
man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his own 
supposed department. 1882 A’nowdedge No. 16. 334 Inviting 
the officials whose judgment was oppugned to say whether 
they were mistaken. 

b. Of things: To be opposed to, come in con- 
flict with, rm counter to. Now rare. 

584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xvi. viii. (1886) 408 Cer- 
teine parts thereof .. doo not directlie oppugne my purpose. 
1615 in Buccleuch AISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) J. 169 A con- 
tract so .. unjust, as nothing doth more oppugn the Law of 
Nature. ¢1670 Hosnrs Dial, Com. Laws 62 When Law 
and Conscience, or Law and Equity seem to oppugne one 
another, the written Law should be preferr’d. 

c, intr. and aéso/. Yo light, contend, oppose. 

15qt Troub. Raigne K. Yohkn tt. (1611) 81 Vaworthy man 
+» That do’st oppugne against thy mother Church. 1616 
R.C. Times Whistle 3 Every one..can doe nothing if the 
prohibition Of the Almighty doe oppugne. 1714 Macry 
Journ, thro’ Eng, (1724) 1, viii. 142 A Vouth ., before he 
can be a Batcbelor of Arts .. must publickly oppugn for 
several Days, 

+3. drans. Toprevail upon, winover. Obs.rare—", 

1596 Datrvatrce tr. Lestie's Hist, Scot. w. 213 The King 
of Peychtes .. sum of the Peychies he op; ugnes for money, 
quha figurand thame selfes Britonis, walde..throuch deceit 
put doun Constantine King of Britannie. 

+4. To oppose (a statement, argument, or the 
like) fo another ; to maintain in opposition. Oés. 
1781 C. Jounston Hist. J. Suntper 1.126 To this opinion 
it 1s oppugned with equal verisimilitude, that Tetc.]. 1849 
Vait's Mag. XVI. 296/1 Lord Kaimes thinks it sufficient to 
oppugn that musical proportions and those of architecture 
are addressed to different senses, 

Hence Oppu'gning 77, sé., attacking, assailing. 

1535 [see Orrvcner}. 1612 Corvat Cruaditics 460 Martin 


OPSIMATH. 


Luthers oppugning of the venale indulgences. 1654 Mart. 
Moxa in, Hentivartio's Warrs Mlandrrs 8 3 Frenches may 
casily be made, or any thing else which the necessity of 
oppugniog requires. 

Oppugnance (pygians). [ad. late L. oppus- 
nantia, | 1. oppugndnt-cnt Ovvvenant: see 
-AXCE.] The fact or action of Oppugning or 
opposing ; opposition ; oppugnancy. 

1855 Mitman Lat. Car inv. 1353 The conflicting de. 
cisions of the lawyers, the oppugnance of the laws themselves 
seemed to demand this ultimate organisation of ihe whute. 
fhid. WW. ii, (1864) VV. 63 The decrees were received with 
the most vigorous or stubborn oppugnance, 

Oppugnancy Pprgnansi). [fas prec. : see 
-ANcY.] The quality or state of being oppugnani; 
opposition, antagonism, contrariety, conflict, 

1606 Suaks. Joy Crt iii ror Vaetune that string, And 
harke what Discord followes: cach thing meeres In meere 
Oppugnancie. 1711 Suariese, Charac. 11737) HAL y. 373 
such a Confusion, Oppayuam y, and Riot ul Colours. 1824 
Conertocr clids ef, (1848) 1.227 Whatever is placed in 
active and direct oppagnaucy to the good is, ipso fir to, 
positive evil. 1892 We Warson in sleademy g Apr. 341 2 
Involving no strife of ideas, no oppugnancy of principles, 

Oppugnant (gpegnant’, a. (s0.) [ade 1. of- 
fugnant-en, pr pple. of oppugiire to Oprvcs.] 
Opposing, antagouistic, coullary, repugnant, 

1513 Brapsuaw $f. Werhirge i. 1868 ‘To infringe theyr 
franachis .. By fals recordes uppngnant to ryzht. 165% 
Wri) tr fefanose's Lop. Err. i iv. re Frou thence we 
may gather, that the curing of di aS in it self .0as not 
oppugnant to the Keclesiasticall office, rggr WARK KION 
Votes Pope VW, 86 Ny overthrowing the oppugoant pean 
ciple of ne natured justice. 1890 QO. Kew Qet. 294 Que ta 
whom auything approaching imicumacy and unthorwugh- 
ness were. .oppuignant, 

B. sé, One who opposes, an opponent. reve. 

1834 Cotrrtoce in A7t, Aco. 1838) TLL. 165 A bew sect 
hiturally,.sets another portion into activity as alarmist. 
and oppugnants. 

tOppugnate, * ls. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. oppugnure to OVEUGS.) = Oprvex, 

1749 Lavincion Authus. Veth. & Uapists 1. (1754 9) We 
have a List of those upon whom the Judginents of God... 
fell for oppuguating St. Francis and bis Order. 1804 Irs. 
StxpEn Demorr, (1806) We 35 Will eer oppuznate this 
morality Of such a pretty genteel quality. 

Oppugna'tion. Now rare. [adi L. oppagid- 
Mr-em, n. of action £. oppugndre to Opeven. CE 
obs. VF. oppuyuation, -cion «6h c. in Godc.J 

1. The action of attacking or assaulting; attack, 
assault. 

1533 Bennexves Lity aw. (1822) 341 To defend Ue vane 
Oppugnacioun aid segeing of thare wallix, 1585 Feexe 
#las, Gentrie ivzg Vo the oppuguacion of ‘Vurkishe aud 
jnfidell enemyes. 1654 Eart Mona. tr. Bestimoglia's Wares 
Manders 185 Hither was the greatest bulk of the oppugna- 
tion broughr. : 

2. fg. Opposition in spirit, word, argument, or 
manner of action. 

1553 I. Watson in Crowley Seph. Dr. Watson ii, (1569) 
78 ‘To the oppnguation of it they neuer yet to this houre 
alledged any direct’ scripture, r610 Bro Hatt. «tpol. 
Brownists xxx. 75 |Vhey] spent their liues and labours in 
oppugnation of him, 1716 M. Davies -lthen. Di7t, 1. 
387 An open and profess'd Contradiction or Oppuguation, 
1795 J. Suuvan /fist. of Maine 54 The Spaniards and 
Portugnese .. considered all attempts of this nature .. as 
a vile oppugnation of ecclesiastical authority, 1874 H.W. 
Beecurr in Che Work! Pulpit V.393 Do you think T feel 
oppugnation toward them? 

tOppugnator, Obs. rare—*. [a. Lioppugndtor, 
agent-n. from ofpugndre to Opruay: ef. obs. I. 
oppugnateur (1488 in Godef.).] = next. 

1611 Cotcr,, Ofpugnatenr, an oppugnator; assaulter, 
hatterer, besieger; resister; wrong-doer. 

Oppugner (/pinas). [f. Oppucy +-En 1] One 
who oppugns ; an assailant, opposer, opponent. 

1535 (3. Browne fo Lid. fr7zy Seadin /dist. Coll. Ch. fret, 

(1682)2 Vour humble Servant... hath endeavoured. .to procure 
the Nobility and Gentry of this Nation to due obedience, in 
owning of his Highness their supream Head as well Spiritual 
as Temporal, and do find much oppugning therein, especially 
by my Brother Armagh, who hath been the main oppugner. 
1599 Sanovs Europe Spec. (1632) 217-8 The Gracians are 
-.perpetuall oppugners of the Papall right and authority. 
1641 Kart Mona. tr. Biondi's Ciatd Warres v. 161 Whilest 
the oppogners and defendors were in their chiefest hente, 
the Lord Talbot came thither with the Lord Scales and 
1800 Souldiers, 1791 Bentuam Panopt. 130 [They woukl] 
find more advocates among the patrons, than among the 
oppugners, of that measure. 1853 Menivace Row, Hep. i. 
(1867) 10 The tribuneship .. afforded ..a ground of vantage 
to the oppugners of rank and authority. 
. Oppurtenance, Opreption, erron. ff. APPUR- 
TENANCE, OBREPTION. Oppynyon, -oun, etc., 
obs. ff, Opinion. Opress(e, obs. f, Orrress. 
Opright, -ri3t, -ry3t, Oprising, Oprist, 
Opseche: see Ur-. Oprobre: see Oprr-. 


Opsigamy (psigimi). rare. [ad. Gr. dyr- 
yojua, t. dpiryap-os late-married, f. ope, dye late + 
yios marriage.] Marriage late in life. 

382g McCuttocu Scotland \{1. 287 Nor is there any 
danger of Donald's being flogged for opsigamy hy the 
Highland nymphs as the Spartans were of old. 


O-psimath. fad. Gr. dy:padjs: see next.] 
One who begins to learn or study late in life. 

1883 Ch. Times g eb. 97 Those who gave the name 
were not simple enough to think that even an opsimath was 


not something better than a contented dunce. wr Sat. 
& 


op 


OPSIMATHY. 


Rev. 3 Feb. 159/1 [He] is what the Greeks called an ofs?- 
math} not ignorant, but a laggard in learning. 


Opsimathy (ppsi'ma}n). rare. [ad. Gr. dye 
paéia, £. dfzpabqs late in learning, f. opé, tyr late 
+ pa6y learning.] Learning or study late in life ; 
learning acquired late. 

1656 Hares Gold. Rem, (1673) 1 218 Therefore Opsi- 
mathie, which is too late beginning to Jearn, was counted 
a great vice, and very unseemly. 1656 in BsLount Glossogr. 
3872 F. Hatt Ree. Exempl. False Philol. 73, Whatever 

hilological learning he possesses is .. in all sceming, the 
latest of opsimathies. 1889 //arfer's Mag. Sept. 508/2 The 
figures alone betray the inevitable weakness of opsimathy. 

Opsiometer (ppsiemite1). [mod. f. Gr. eyes 
sight + -o)METER,J = OProMETER. 

1842 Braxor Dict. Sei. etc, Opsioneter, an instrument 
for measuring the extent of the linits of distinct vision in 
different individuals, and consequently for determining the 
focal lengths of lenses necessary to correct imperfections of 
the eye. 1888 Puddic Ofin. (Washington) 31 Mar., The 
‘opsiometer’ is a new instrument for testing the eyesight. 
lt consists of a mahogany case with two front eyeholes, 
behind which are two traveling bands mounted on rollers. 

|| Opsomania (ppsomenii). [mod.L., a. Gr, 
épopavia, f. é~or cooked meat, relish, rich fare, 
dainties, etc. + pavia madness.) A morbid longing 
for dainties, or for some particular food. lence 


Opsoma‘niae, one affected with opsomania. 

1842 Dunctison .Vee. Lex. (ed. 3), Opsomaniac. .. One 
who loves some particular aliment to madness. 1857 Mayxe 
Firpos, Lex., Opsomania, 892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opsomania, 
- Opsomanine. — P 

+Opsona:tion, variant of Opsoxation Obs. 

1658 in Puttitrs. 17§5 in Jonnsox., Hence in inod. Dicts. 

+O-psony. 04s. rare—'. (ad. Gr. dpauov or L., 
opsénium (obs-) provisions, viands, esp. anything 
eaten as a relish with bread.] Anything eaten along 
with bread to give it relish; in ancient Greece and 
Rome, chiefly applied to fish; =mod.Sc. ‘kitchen’. 

1657 Tomtixson Menon's Disf. 333 Grateful to eat, and 
much celebrated in opsonies. (17881 W. R. Scuiivan in 
Encycl. Brit, XUN. 257/1 The opsonia were very linsited— 
onions and watercresses.] . 

Opsophagy (rpse"fadzi’. nonce-wd, [ad. Gr. 
épopayia, f, cPopdy-os an eater of dainties; f. 
dxov (see OPSOMANIA) + -fdyos cating, eater.) The 
cating of daintics, esp. of fish, So Opso-phagist, 
an eater of dainties; Opsotphagize 2. 7#¢7., to 
eat dainties. 

1854 Bannan Zfalient, 331 A favourite sets at most 
opsophagists' tables, /4/d. 519 Opsophagy again was neces- 
sarily confined to the rich. /éfd., At Corinth..the law 
enacted that none should ‘ opsophagize' but such as could 
prove their income sufficient to support the extravagance, 

Opstropolous, erron. f, OBSTREPERDUS a. 

Opt (ppt), v fad. F. offe-r to choose, ad. L. 
oplére to choose, wish, desire: ef. adopt.) zntr. 
To choose, make choice (éefzveer alternalives) ; to 
deeide (for one or other of two alternatives). 

1897 [orld 25 Apr., The Paris correspondent of the 
Times, about a month ago .. was allowed to speak of 
Alsatians effing between France and Germany. 1879 SALA 
Varis Herself Again ¥. x. 151 He was supposed to be 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine, who had ‘opted’ to becomé 
a French subject. 1885 /'ad/ Wadi G. 31 Jan. 8/2 If..re- 
turned for more than one borough he should be permitted 
to opt for the borongh of Northampton. 1890 Guapstoxe 
in Leeds Mercury 25 July 7 ‘The present Meligolanders 
opting to be British subjects. 1899 Speaker 15 Apr. 433/1 
The two boys ‘opted ’ for the Navy. 

Optable (eptib'l), a. [ad. L. opddil-is, f. 
oplarc: see prec. and -BLE.)] To be wished for, 
desirable. g 

1569 Newton Creero's Olde Age 54b, After death, the 
sence is eyther suche as is blessed and optable, or else it is 
none at all, 1623 in Cockkram, 1716 M. Davses Athen, 
Brit. VW. 242 Furnish'd with even such an Ideal, optable or 
designable Arianizing Library. ; 

[lence O*ptableness; O‘ptably adv., desirably. 

1687 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 497 With this [method] .. 
their ‘Theorems [are] more optably read, and easily learned. 
1727 Batvey vol. I], Optadlenes, desirableness. 

Optain(e, obs. erron. form of OBTAIN. 


Optate (pple), 7. rare. [f. L. optat-, ppl. stem 
of optare to choose.) intr. ‘To choose: = Ort. 

1611 Cotcr., Offer, to chuse,optate, elect. 1694 Morretx 
Kabelais \. (1737) 231 O most infanst who optates there to 
live) 3189s Zasd/ef 28 Dec. 1029 Ie optated for this title 
in exchange for that of San Callisto at the recent public 
Consistory,, 

Optation (eptetfen).  [ad. L. optation-cums a 
wishing (also in rhetorical sense), n. of action from 
optare (see Ort). Cf. F. optation, in rhetoric.] 

1. The action of wishing ; a wish or desire. b. 
Rhet. The expression of a wish under the form of 


an exclamation. 

1877 Peacuam Gard. Eloquence P iij, To this .. belong 
.. Optation, Obtestation, Interrogation. 3609 R. BaRNerp 
faithf, Sheph. 67 Optation; when we fall to wishing, to 
declare onr desire and good will towards them: it procureth 
good will, 1646 Sir T. Browne J’seud, Ef, 48 Regulating 
their determined realityes unto their private optations. 165: 
Biccs New Disp. 200 To which she hath had a strong 
optation. 

2. A choicc or preference. 

1874 Warp £ss. (1884) 1. 2g0 His inclination towards the 
imniediate leaving school niay be called (if you will) an 
‘optation ’; but it cannot be called a desire. 
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Optative (p-ptitiv, ppte'tiv), a and sé. [a. F. 
oplatif, -ive (15th e. in Littré), ad. late L. opldtio- 
us, £. optdre to wish: see -aTivE. The first pro- 
nunciation above is the normal one (cf. adda/ize, 
precative, relative), recognized by orthoepists gener- 
ally, but the second prevails in Eng. grammar 
school and college use. ] 


A. adj. 1. Grammar. \laving the function of 
expressing wish or desire. 

Ofptative mood or mode, optdtions modus of the Latin 
graminarians, Priscian, etc., representing edxrucy eyxAcars 
(7 eberexy, 70 edetixor) of the Greek grammarians: ‘That 
mood or form of the verb, of which a prominent function is 
the expression of wish or desire, as in Gr. ay y<voure, ‘may 
it not happen!’ It is an original feature of the vb. in 
Aryan or Indo-European (where its sign was the clement 
é, unaccented 7, 7, 7, inserted between the tense-sign and 
the personal endings). It is retained most fully in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and in the so-called Subjunctive of the Teutonic 
langs. The name has also been applied to syntactical forms 
expressing the sense of the Greek Optative Mood, as in 
L. utinam essent, fuissem, | 

1630 Panscr. 84 Ihe optativé mode whiche they use whan 
they wisshe a dede to be done, as éfen parte fl, wel speke he 
or well myght he speke. /é/d. 85 ‘The optative mode 
borroweth also his u tenses of the subjunctive. 1571 
Gowvine Cadin on Ps, \x. 6 Some transpose the preter- 
tence of the verb into the optative moode, that it may bee 
acontinnal prayer. 1603 Hon.ann Jiutarch's Mor, 1355 
‘Thus you see, how in this little word EF: there is an optative 
power sufficiently declared. r7gx Harris /fermes 1. ii. 
(1786) 16 ‘Vo speak Sentences interrogative, imperative, 
precative, or optative. 1845 STopvart Gramuuar in Encycl. 
AMetrop. (1847) 1. 53/1 We should not be inclined to separate 
the optative mood from the imperative, were it not that 
various Languages, and particularly the Greek, distinguish 
it by a separate inflection. 1879 Rony Lat. Gram, VT. xxi. 
282 Use of the subjunctive mood to express desire; Optative 
and jussive subjunctive. 

2. Characterized by desire or choice; expressing 


desire. b. Hom. Law. = OPTive. 

1611 W. Sctarer Avy (1629) 126 It is eyther optatiue in 
the wish, or desire of the heart, or occasional. 1651 Honses 
Leviath. 1. vi. 29 The language of Vain-Glory, of Indigna- 
tion, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative. 1850 McCosu 
Din, Govt, wi, i. (1874) 264 he Will or Optative Power, 
choosing or rejecting among the objects presented to the 
mind. 1875 Poste Gatus 1. $154 A guardian nominated 
by the testator is called a dative guardian; one selected by 
the widow is called an optative guardian. 

B. sh. 1. Gran. The optative mood. 

130 Patscr, Introd. 36 Some want theyr present and 
indifinit optatyve, savyng onely the thyrde parson synguler. 
1612 Brinsiey Jos. Parts (1669) 31 How know you the 
optative? «l. Je wisheth or desireth, 1614 T. Avams in 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 4) 5 {Verse 4] is God's 
imperativ® .. [Verse 5] this should be onr optative. 1869 

. Eapte Galatians 108 Yhe first verb in the present sub- 
junctive, where perhaps an optative might have been 
expected. 

+2. Something to be desired, a desirable thing. 

60g Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. viii. § 3 That by these opta- 
tives and potentials mans enquirie may be the more awake. 
1708 TLS. Art's luprov. p. sili, By Optatives is to be 
understood, all those Perfections, that being desirable, are 
rather very difficult, than absolutely impossible to be ob- 
tained, p 

lence Optatively adv., in an optative manner 
or sense, in expression of a wish; in the optative 


mood, 

16as J. Haun Shanksgiv, Serm. ei) Yan.,God hlesseth man 
imperatively, and man blesseth G optatively, 1657 TRave 
Comm, Fob xvi. 4 Some vead it optatively, as .. Would to 
God your sonl were in my soulsstead. | 1832 Fraser's Mag, 
VI 291 They all, sed voce, declaratively or o tatively, con- 
demned the conduct of the council. 31890 Blachw, Mag. 
CXLVIIL. 88/1 The only persons even optatively addicted 
to it befong to a species of miser vanished long since. 

Optayne, -teigne, etc., obs. ff. Otay. 

bec (g'ptik), a. and sé. Forms: (6 obtyke, 
7 obtick), 6-7 opticke, -ike, 6-8 -ique, 7-8 -ick, 
7~ optic. [a. 1°. optique (obtique, ¢1300 in Littré) 
= Olt. optico, It. oftico, ad, med.L. opticus (sec 
Note to sense 2), a. Gr, oamx-ds of or pertaining 
to sight, f. dmrés seen, visible, f. stem dx- (cf. op, 
ém- eye, face, Spopa: I shall see, etc). 

1656 Bount Glossogr. To Rar. There is a liberty in most 
Adjectives, whether you will say Optique (after the French), 
Optich, Opticous, or Optical) | . i 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to sight; visual. 
(Now rare or Ods. in general sense.) 

1599 B. Jonson Fv. Man out of dium, u. iii, Dazle, you 
organs to my optique sense. 1616 BuLtokaRr Eng. Expos., 
Optike, belonging to the sight, 1637 Hrywooo Dial. xxiii. 
Wks, 1874 V1. 249, 1 hardly can withdraw myne Optick 
sence. 1657 ‘T'rare Com, Fob ix. 11 God is all window, 
and he, like the Optike vertne in the eye, seeth all, and 
js seen of none, 1808 T. Harrar Scenes of Life 11. 44 Nis 
optic senses were somewhat awakened by the brilliant 
appearance. 1831 CariyLe Sart. Kes. t, x, May we not 
well cry shame on an ungrateful world, . .which will waste 
its optic faculty on dried Crocodiles, and Siamese Twins ? 

2. Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the eye 
as the organ of sight, or with the sense of sight as 
a function of the brain; esp. in the names of 
bodily parts or structures. (Also used in Path. of 
diseases affecting, and in Surg. of operations per- 


formed on, stich parts. ) 

Optic chiasm, o. commissure, the commissure of the 
right and Ieft optic nerves at the base of the brain. Optle 
cup, a cup-like depression in the front of the optic vesicle 


OPTIC. 


of the embryo; also that in the centre of the optic disk, 
Optic disk, the roundish slightly prominent disk on the 
retina at the entrance of the optic nerve. Optic foramen, 
the opening in the sphenoid bone through which the optic 
nerve passes. Optic ganglion = otic lobe (esp. when 
small, as in the higher animals). Optic groove, a groove 
on the upper surface of the sphenoid bone, in which the 
‘optic commissure lies. Optic lobe, each of the two (right 
and left) lobes of the dorsal part of the mid-brain, from which 
in part the optic nerves arise; in lower vertebrates large, 
and forming two hollow bulbs (corpora bigemina); in 
mammals small, covered in by other parts, and_ marked 
each by a cross-furrow, so_as to form four protuberances 
(corpora guadrigemina), Optic nerve, the second cranial 
nerve on each side (esp. that part in front of the optic com- 
missnre), which enters the eyeball and terminates in, the 
retinas they are the nerves of the special sense of sight. 
Optic neuritis (Petz.), inflammation of the optig nerve. 
Optic nenrotomy (Swry.}, division of the opti¢ nerve. 
Optic pad, an eye-bearing protuberance at the end of an 
arm of a star-fish. Optic papilla = oftic disk. Optic 
peduncle, (a) Zeo/. the eye-stalk of a crustacean (= Orn- 
ANALMITE 2); (6) Eatéryol. the narrow tube connecting the 
optic vesicle with the fore-brain, from which the offfe tract 
is developed. tOptic sinew, old name for the optic 
nerve. Optic stalk = oftie Acduncle (a_and 4); also the 
ommatophore ofa snail or other molluse. Optic thalamus, 
each of two large masses of nerve-matter in the brain, one 
on each side of.the third ventricle, lying upon the exura 
cercbri, and forming with the corfora striata the basal 
ganglia of the brain; from them in part the optic nerves 
arise. Optic tract, that part of the optic nerve between 
its origin in the brain pailiitic optic commissure. Optic 
tubercle, each of the corpora guadrigemina (see optic 
lote above’. Optic vesicle, a vesicle comected with the 
fore-brain of the embryo, from which the optic nerve and 
retina are developed, 

{The earliest Bee is oftie nerves (in 16th c. optique 
sinewus), OF, des ners obliques (¢ 1300), med. L, nervi eptict : 
cf. 1100-25 AnELARD oF BatH c. xxiii Habet autem [spiritus 
visibilis] egressum per diversos nervos concavos, quos Greci 
vocant opticos; also a 1300 in Rocer Bacox.] 

1541 R. Cortaxn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Bij, Wherfore 
are the synewes obtykes perced? Answere, For to be the 
waye of the spyryte vysyble. 1543 Tranerox Vigo's 
Chirurg. 1. ii. 3 That they might receave the visible spirite 
by the synnowe called Optiqne. _ [1548-77 Vicary Anat. v. 
(1888) 37 These senews be called Aerud oftici.] 1615 Crookr 
Body of Man 530 The Opticke Nerues stood in neede to bee 
very short. 1633 P. FLetcurr Purple Isl. v. 56 note, The 
eye hath two nerves, the Optick or sceing nerve, and 
moving. 1717 Prior Adma t. 34 Two optic nerves, they 
say, she ties, Like spectacles, across the eyes, 1842 E, Wi- 
son Anat. Vade Af. (ed. 2)27 Passing outwards and forwards 
from the olivary process, are the optic foramina, which trans- 
mit the optic nerves and ophthalmic arteries. 1854 Owen 
Shel. & Teeth in Cire, Se, Organ, Nat. 1.176 The alisphe- 
noids protect the sides of the optic lobes. 1869 Tyxpaut 
Notes Lect. Light $275 When light of any particular cofour 
falls upon the eye the optic nerve is rendered less sensitive 
to that colour. 1872 Optic chiasma, optic commissure [see 
Cntasma]. 3876 Clin, Soc. Trans. 1X, 133 ly far the greater 
number of cases of optic neuritis so complete as this are 
followed by almost total extinction of vision, 1881 Mivart 
Cat 268 The optic thalami are thickenings in the outer 
walls of the third ventricle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Com- 
missure, The Breet number of the fibres of cach optic 
tract cross in the optic commissure to the opposite optic 
nerve. 3899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Afed. VI. 66 The occurrence 
of optic atrophy did not escape the observation of Charcot. 


3. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in the science of 
sight and light (optics); = OPTicaL 2, 3. Obs. or 


| arch. 


1 . Sanroro tr. Agrippa's Man. Aries 34 Nexte after 
owe SS is the Arte Opticke which is called Perspectiue. 
3624 Wotton Archit. in Kelig, (1672) 26 We have an Optique 
Rule, that the higher they [Pillars] are,. .the less should be 
alwayes their diminution aloft. 1635 Swan Spee. AL, (2670) 
292 ‘I'he Optick Masters confess and prove that the forms of 
the Stars are comprehended of the sight reflectly, and not 
rightly. 1656 Brount Glossogr. Ss. V., The Optick Science is 
that by which the reason of sight is known, 3709 BERKELEY 
Th. Vision-§ 6 Another way, mentioned by optic writers, 

4, Constructed to assist the sight; acting by 
means of light; = OrricaL 4. Chiefly in the 
phrases (now arch.) optic glass, a lens, or an instru- 
ment having a lens, esp. a telescope; opite tube, 
a telescope ; oftic square: see OPTICAL 4. 

1607 Watkincton (¢itde) The Optick Glasse of Humors. 
1611 Corvat Crudities Kirchner’s Orat. Praise Trav., This 
Counsellor is like that opticke-glasse wherein not onely the 
space of three or tenne miles ‘but..of the whole world it 
selfe may be represented, @ 1626 Ur, ANDREWES Serm, (1856) 
1, 42 We shall need no prospective glasses, or optic instru- 
ments, to make it visible. 1633 P. FLetcner Purple dsd. 
Ded. Ep., Some Optick-Glasses, if we look one way, increase 
the object; if the other, lessen the a 1648 Bove 
Seraph, Love (1660) 59 A difference resembling that where- 
with Children and Astronomers consider Galileo’s Optick 
Glasses. 3652 Davenant Gondidert v. it. 16 Others with 
Optick Tubes the Moons scant face.. Attract through Glasses. 
1748 Lavy Luxnoroven / eft, fo Shenstone 11 Sept, Mr. 
Sanders speaking of the dimension of his Optic Glasses. . put 
ime jn mindof measuring mine. 1¢isnear three inches and a 
half diameter, convex on one side, and flat on the other. 1809 
Farmer's Atag. X. 489 By means of the optic square.. 
a right-lined figure of any size can be measnred with the 
utmost accuracy. 1827 PouoK Corse 7. vt, Survey With 
optic tube the systems circling round. 1884 Guardian 3 Sept. 
1293/3 The general..with whom he was in communication 
by optic telegraph. 1889 Browntxc Asolando Prol. iii, 
Did you need an optic glass, Which were your choice? 

5. Of or pertaining to sight in relation to light, 
or to light as the medium of sight or generally ; 


= OPTICAL 2. ; 
Optic angle, (a) the angle between the two lines from the 
extremities of an object to the eye, being the nngle under 


OPTICAL. 


which it is seen, or the visual angle; (4) the angle betweca | 


the optic axes of the eyes when directed to the same object; 
(c) the angle between the optic axes of a biaxial doubly-re- 
fracting crystal. Optic axis, (2) the straight line through 
th® centres of the pupil and crystalline lens, the axis of the 
eye; (6) a line in a donbly-refracting crystal such that a ray 
of tight passing in the direction of it suffers no doable re- 
fraction. 

1664 Power hal Philos. y 80 Take a fresh Kye .. cut it 
with a plain Parallel to the Optick Axis. 1710 J. Charke 
Rohault's Nat, Phit. (1729) 1. 247 We turn our Eyes to it 
in such a manner, that the two Optick Axes meet at the 
Point which we fix our Attention principally upon. 1727-41 
Cuammurs Cych s. v. Angle, Visual, or Optic angle, is the 
aagle incladed betweea the two rays drawn from the two 
extrenie points of an object to the centre of the pupil. 1781 
Merscnen ia Paid Trans. LX XI. 96 Tt has heen observed, 
that objects grow indistinct when the principal optic pencil 
at the eye becomes less than the goth or soth part ofan inch 
in diameter. ¢ 1790 Isuson Sch. art I. 210 Easy to appre- 
hend, by any person who understands the nature of the optic 
angle, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lev. Optic axis, the axis of the 
dioptric system of the eye... Inis aot identical with the visnal 
line or axis. Also, in a doubly refracting crystal, a line 
which represents a direction ia which the double refraction 
does not occur. 

B. sé. 1. The organ of sight, the eye: chiefly 
in pZ, (Formerly the learned and elegant term ; 
afterwards pedantic, and now usually humorous.) 

1620 Bratuwait Five Senses Table in Archaica (1815) 11. 
p. v, By that elevating niuscle by which it is distinguished 
from the optic in all other creatures, it [the eye] is taught to 
be on that subject only fixed, where it may be wholly and 
solely satisfied. 1642 Hownt Fer. Trai. (Arh) 88 Not by 
hear-say only, or through the mist of other mens breaths, 
but through the cleere casements of his own optiques 1661 
Granvine Man, Dogm. § ‘The acuteness of his aatural Op- 
licks, 1713 Swirt Elegy on Partridge, Partridge made his 
opticks rise From a shoe-sole ta reach the skies. «1734 
Nortu Lives (1826) INL, 286 He surveyed it with all his 
optics. 1775-82 J. Tremaci Mefiugad & 67 But optics 
sharp it needs, I weea, ‘To see what is not to be seen. 1781 
Cowrer ruth 3 Far as human optics may command. | 1790 
Maras. A. M. Jounson Monmouth \, 22 Giving’ that relief in 
perspective so necessary to the otherwise fatigued optic. 
1818 QO. Rev. XVIIL. 133 vote, An advantage .. which has 
escaped the optics of former writers. 1850 Hawrnorne 
Scariet L. (1883) 11. 80 Yet those same bleared optics had 
a strange, penetrating power, 

fig. € 1650 Dexnam /ricudsh. & Single Life agst. Love 
& Marriage ii, Our corporeal eyes, we find, Dazzle the optics 
of our mind. 1790 J, Wittiams Shrove Tuesday 28 Wxample 
clears the optics of the soul. 1844 Lp. Broucuam Lrit, 
Const, viii. (1862) 97 The error common to our moral and 
our natural optics, of mistaking near objects for great ones, 

+b. Short for optic nerve; fig.visual power. Oés. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 485 The first coniugation there- 
fore of the neraes of the braine are the Opticks. 1643 
Sik T. Browne Relig. Aled... § 44 Nor is it in the Opticks 
of these eyes to behold felicity. 1657 W. Ranptr. Gassendi's 
Life Peirese uw. 97 The Optic, or the middle of the Retina. 
1687 Death's Vis. (1713) 15 Will He come Teach an Un- 
fledg'd Soul to Fly, ‘To see, without the Optics of an Eye? 
1718 D'Urrey Greefan fferoine v.i, On this with covetous 
Eyes I us'd to gaze, ’till I even crackt their Opticks. 

+2. An ‘optic glass’; an eye-glass, lens, magni- 
fying glass; a microscope or telescope. Oés. 

21631 Doxse Dit. Poens, Te Afr. Titnan 46 VE then, 
th’ astronomers, whereas they spy A new-found star, their 
opticks magnify. 1640 Narses Sride tv. i, A..stone with an 
inscription That is not legible bat through an optick Tells 
asitsage. 1673 Lady's Cad/, iii, §16 She that can make 
her mourning veil an optic to draw a new lover neerer to her 
sight. 1748 Eviza Heywoou /emale Speet. No. 17 (1748) 
III. 268 The telescope was agaia unscrewed,.. when .. they 
were obliged to draw in the optic, and make fast the window, 
against Rich it had been placed. ¢ 1800 K. Wutre Céiid- 
hood . 109 Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics 
beam’d. [1886 Daily Tel. 7 Apr. 5/4 One of the two places 
.. where alone these gigantic ‘opticks’ can be properly 
perfected.] : 5 

+3. One skilled in optics; = Orticran 1. (In 
quot. 1636, One who has a ‘good eye’ or well- 


trained sight.) Ods. ; 

3636 Featiy Clavis Alysi, xxxi. 410 Artificiall pictures 
drawne by the pencill of a skilfal Opticke. 1656 Hxviix 
Surv, France 18 A tablet..such as would infinitely delight 
an optick. 1675 Phil, Trans, X. sor Mr. Newton had 
no reason to tax P. Pardies of Hallucination... For that 
learned optike very well saw [ete]. k 

+4, The science of sight and light; Oprics, Oés. 
(=F. optique, Olt., Sp.. Pg. optica, It. ottica, in 
16th c. L. oftica, sing. fem. as well as pl. neut.) 

1611 Fiorio, Offica, the scieace whereby the reasoa of 
sight is knowen, the optike. 62x Burton Anat, Med i. ib 
Iv. (1652) 279 Arithmetick, Geometry, Perspective, Optick, 
Astrunomy. 1634 Pracaam Geatd, Z-cere. 11. 140 The exe 
treame parts of a perspicuous body shine and yeeld a more 
faint tien 
Sactmarsu Some Drogs i. 18 Lringing in Chnst by Obtick 
or sense, and making conversion to y perspective. 186g 
Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 329/1 Can they be explained accordiag 
to the laws .. of optic and perspective? 

Optical (¢ptikal), a. [f prec. + -at.] 

1. Of, pertaining or relating to, the sense of 
sight; visual; ocular. (Now chieily in special 
connexions, e. g. av oftical illusion.) 

In Astron. used of double stars which appear so only 
because the two components are nearly in the same line of 
sight, = distinguished from those physically coanected 
(binary). 

1570 Dee Afath. Pref. 20 Vy demonstration Opticall, the 
.. Cause thereof, is certified. 1723-24 Cuamners tr. Le 
Clere's Treat. Archit. 1. 41 The most perfect Arches..con- 
sist of a Semicircle; and ihe Imposts are usually placed on 
a level with their Centre. There are some Architects, how- 


t than the middle, as appeareth by Opticke. 1646 | 
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ever, who from an Optical consideration, place them a few 
Minutes lower. 1794 |see IuLusios 4). 1812 Woonnouse 
Astron, xvii. 184 Divest an observation of any optical or 
illusory inequality. 1844-57 G. Hino Urin, Deposits (ed. 5) 
354, This appearance... has always appeared to me to be an 
optical delusion, 1868 Lockyer lem, Astron. i. (1879) 20 
Optical couples, in which the component stars are really 
distant from each other, and have no real connection. 

2. Of or pertaining to sight in relation to the 
physical action of light upon the eye; hence, Ver- 
taining or relating to light, as the medium of 
sight, or generally in relation to its physical pro- 
perties ; belonging to optics. 

Optical axis = eftie axis (ce Ovric A. 5). Opticat 
centre, that point in the axis of a lens so situated that all 
rays passing through it remain unrefracted. Optical 
density, the degree in which a refractive medium retards 
transmitted ritys of light. 

1570 Dre Vath. f'ref 48 Vhe chief Science of the Arche- 
muster, sis an other (as it were) Optical Science. 1663 Rove 
Use. Exp Nat. Philos 1. 96 An eye thus frozen, may be 
cut along that which Optical Writers call the Optical Axis, 
and then it affords an instructive Prospect. 2736 Burner 
Arai. 1.i. 29 Camman optical Experimgnts, 1831 Brnws1be 
Optics ii. § 23 16 ‘The image. cannot be used for any ofstical 
purpose, 1869 Tyxpart Votes Lect. Light $117 Wence the 
all-important optical Jaw: ‘the sine of the angle of incidence 
divided by the sine of the angle of refraction is a constant 
quantity. 1883 «lf ¢Acaanse 29 Dec. 871/1 A series of sugars, 
having the compositiun of Call 120.5, ts formed, of gradually 
decreasing optical activity, which the author names a, 8, y, 
and 6 arabinose, 

3. ‘Treating of, or skilled in, optics 

1570 Dex Wath. / ef. 48 The Astronomer, and the Opticall 
Mechanicien. 1605 Campi Aen. 203 Pechium that Opticall 
Archbishop of Canterbury who writle Perpectiva Contr 
unis, 1704 Norns fdtead Wordd u. vii. 359 So..we are 
told by the optical men, 1815 1). Saewarr Dissert. Progr, 
Philos, 1. ii. (1858) 132 Uhe various signs of it, enumerated 
by optical writers. ; 

4. Constructed to assist the sight, or to enable 
one to see objects otherwise invisible; acting by 
means of sight or light; devised on the principles 
of optics. Optical sguare: see quot. 1875. 

1748 Lapy Luxsoroucn Lett. to Shenstone 17 Apr. It 
wottld give me pain to see St. James's, Vaushall, Ranelagh 
&e. &c., represented in so lively a manner as 1 sce them 
through an optical glass, which I have lately purchased, now 
that Iam absent from them. 1839 G. Bina Nad. PAsdos, 381 
Description of Optical Apparatus, and of the Eye considered 
asan Optical Instrument. 1875 Kstcur Dict. Mech, Opticad 
Square,a reflecting instrument used hy surveyors and others 
for laying off lines at right angles to each other. /éid., 
Opticad Telegraph, a semaphoric telegraph. One whose 
signals are formed by altering the relative position of its 
indicators or hy differing combinations of colors. 1891 
Anthony's Photogr. Bult, WW. 100 Nothing has done more 
to popularize the optical lantern, or magic lantern, as it is 
more commonly called, than the introduction ef mineral oi! 
lamps — 

Optically (p:ptikali), a/e. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an optical manner, or by optical means; by 
means of or in relation to sight, light, or optics. 

1593 R. Harvey /’Aélad, 21 Trute presently upon his 
Arriual searched this Hand optically and throughly. 1656 
W.D.ur. Comentus’ Gate Lat. Unt. » 528 They measure dis- 
tances Oneal: by visible lines, with the help of a Quadrant. 
1833 Lams £ia Ser. un. Barren Linag. bac. Mod. Art, 
Not all that is optically possible to be seen, is to be shown 
in every picture, 1834 Mrs. Somrnvienn Conner, Phys. 
Se. xxxvii. (1849) 421 Instances of these optically double stars. 
1871 Tyxpaie Fragm. Se. (1879) IT. xiii. 304 The air .. was 
proved by the luminous beam to be optically pure. 

Optician (pptirfin).  [ad. F. ofticéen (¢ 1640 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. med... of/fea OpTics: sce -1CiAN.] 

1. One versed in optics; an opticist. (So also 
in Fr.) Now rare or Oés. 

1687 Death's Wis. (1773)15 Dr. Cheyne shows from the 
same Great Optician [Newton] that all Bodies attract the 
Rayes of Light towards them in Lines perpendicular to their 
Surfaces. 1738 Ved. Ess. (ed. 2) IV. 143 Whether Physician, 
Anatomist, or Optician. 1837 Gorinc & Prirenarn Aficrogr. 
1or Of what descriptian should such persons be—should 
they be profound opticiaas or microscopists? 

2. A maker of or dealer in optical instruments, 

1737 J. Cnampertayny Pres, St.Gt, Brit., List Offices 254 
Officers aad Servants attending .. the Prince of Wales.. 
‘Tradesmen..Optician, Nathaniel Adams. 180g Youne in 
LHL Trans, XCLV. 14 The blue glass sold by the opticiaas, 
1868 Lockyer tr. Gurliemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 494 Vhat..aur 
modera opticians contrive to admit more tight by means of 
asuperior polish imparted to the sarfaces of the shject glass, 
Afod, 1 must go to an optician’s to get an eye-glass. 

Opticist (ptisist). rare. [f. Optic +-1st: cf. 
physicist.] One who studies or is versed in optics. 

1884 /'0p. Scf. Monthly XX1V. 814 The real cause..is now 
thoroughly uaderstood by physiological opticists, 

Optico- (¢:ptiko), combining form of Gr. dam- 
xés Ovtics used variously in a few scientific terms, 
as Optico-chemical a., relating to optics and 
chemistry conjointly ; Optico-ci‘liary a., relating 
to the optic and ciliary nerves; Optico-pa‘pillary 
a., belonging to the optic papilla. 

3875 tr. Fogel’s Chem, Light xit, 133 The optico-chemical 
difficulties oftea frustrate his best endeavours. 1892 Syu..Soc. 
Lex, Optico-citiary. .neurotomy, division of the optic and 
the cilary nerves, 1899 <I Ubud?’s Syst. Aled. Vi. 7356 It 
seems probable that the optico-papillary fibres differ in 
appearance from the visual fibres. 

Optics (¢-ptiks). [A pl. of Orric a., used subst. 
to render med.L. effica pl. neut., a. Gr. rd dmzua, 
optical matters, optics (Aristotle, Ptolemy, etc.) : 
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sce -Ics. Besides this, Greek had also oath 
3 1 : 

(su. Oewpia) the theory of the laws of sight, whence 
L. offreé in Vitruvius. 

The med. L. eftica occurs ¢ 1160 in the Sicilians, Henricus 
Aristippus who speaks of Huctid?s Optica, and Lugenius 
who translated from Arabic the ‘Omriea of Prolemy under 
the tithe: Optica Ptolome?. Optica appears later asa fem. 
sing. and still in r6the thence Olt, Sp. Mg. eftica, It. 
oltica, Fy Loptigue sing. fem, also Fag. optic sb. sing. In 
the rath e. was alsu used L, epticé after Gr. 

he science of sight, or of the medium of sight, 
ike. light; that branch of physics which deals 
with the properties and phenomena of light. 
Plural in origin and form, and formerly so con- 
strued | ‘the Optics’); but now always as singular; 
less usually made singular in forin (like F, Sopdiguee, 
Olt., &p., Pg. oftica z see Ortic sb. 4. 

1579 V. Diccus Stratioticas 189 Such was his Fulicitie and 
happic successe, .also in the Opukes and Catoptrikes, that he 
was able by Perspectine Glayses..to disconer chery particu: 
laritie in the Countrey rounde aboute. 1625 N. Carri xrer 
Geag, Ded. 1. xi, (1635) 244 The Optickes teach vs, all things 
are seene in the places apposite to the eve. 1646 Sir ‘1. 
Nnownr ser. AA. 374 Mlbacen cognominall unto him that 
wrote his history :.. he was contemporary unto Avicenna, 
and hath feft siateene boukes of Opticks. 1666 Phevs Diary 
17 Oct, Edo not see that he ninds optic hes or mathematiques 
of any sort. 1726 Hutter Sern, Holls Chap. ih 27 ‘The 
Science of Opticks, deduced from ocular Iisperiments. 
1812-16 J. Sain Sanorama Sc. y civé 1. 407 Optics treats 
of the mechanical properties of light. 1831 Drawstier Vad. 
Magic i 833) ¢ Of all the scicnees Optics ix the most 
fertile in marvellous espedients, 1872 Resin: Magle's Vi 
$97 Toalay we ine to spenk of optics, the science uf seeing. 

Optigraph (pptigraf . firreg. 1. Gr. omr-ds 
seen + -GRAFH.] A contrivance for copying land- 
scapes, consisting of a telescope placed in a vertical 
position so that the rays from the object are re- 
lected from an inclined mirror throngh the object- 
glass and then from another throngh the eye-glass, 
in the focus of which is placed a movable plane 
glass having at its centre a sinall dot, which can 


be moved over the ontline of the image. 

1864 in Wesstrr. 1875 in Kuiaut Dich ec, 
Optimacy (*ptimasi,. Now rare. [ad. 16th. 
L. optimitia, tL. opltatds, pl. optimatés: see 
OvTIMATE and -Acy. Much used between 1379 
and 1688, when it yielded to aristocracy. In 
mod.b. offimatie Littre).] 

1. Government. or a government, by the nobles 
ot upper classes in a stale; aristocracy; also, a 


state so governed. 

[1579-80 North Jéudarch 11676) 417 Cimon,.sct np the 
Governinent of the Nobility (calledOpéane cia) that wis estab: 
lished in the time of Clisthenes.] 1g94 ‘1. Bivtscrietp tr. 
Machiavelli's Flor. dist. "Vo Rdr., By this. .appeareth how 
both the optimacie and Popular governments are subicet to 
mutation. 1398 DaLtuixcion Meth. Tra Vivb, The State 
of Venice, which, at this day, is the most perfect Optimacy 
in the world. 1644 Huviis Strdting-dlock Vracts (1661) 
682 ‘Till the Romans had expulsed their Kings,.. Monarchy 
being changed tu an Optimatic. 1649 Howntt Pre-cvz. 
fari.6 Awholsom mixture ‘twixt Monarchy, Optimacy, and 
Democracy, 1681 Nevite /¥ato Xedtfy. 43 Aristocracy, or 
Oprimacy, is a Common-wealth, where the better sort .. 
have the chief Administration of the Government. 1776 J. 
Anas On Govt. Whs. 1851 VV. 473 Where the noble or the 
rich held all the power, they called their own government 
aristocracy, ov government of the better sort, or oféfniacy, 
government of the best sort. oo 

2. ‘The upper classes in the state; the nobility or 
aristocracy. 

1579-80 Noxtn Péutarch (1676) 839 The City of Sicyone, 
after it fell fram her first government of the Optimacy and 
Nobility, 1613-18 Dantet. Codd. fist. Bug. (1626) 63 The 
Londoners, who are..as among the optimacy of England. 
1644 VI. Parker Jus fof. Milton’s Wks. (2851) 59 ioady 
disputes between the Optiinacy and Pupulacy. — 1682 tr. 
Lvastus' Treat. Exconmun.17 Though they hada Leader, 
yet were they gavern'd by the Optimacy or Nobility. 

Jig. 1883 Fo W. H. Myers in Cora Mag. Feb. 222 
A member of that new aristocracy ..that optimacy of passion 
and genius... which is coming into existence as a cosmo- 
politan gentility among the confused and fading class-dis- 
tinctions ot the past. 

+3. The best or highest place. Ods. rare—). 

1651 Piccs Vew Disp. 173 Which of all these general 
remedics hath the principality of verity and vertue, and the 
optimacy ia sanation, is not worth the dispate. 

Optimal ('ptimal), @ A¥ol, rare. [f L. 
optim-us best +-AL: cf. proxtmal.] Best or most 
favourable: cf. Orrimum. 

1Bg0 Sierev in Nature 20 Nov. 7o/1 (Rep. Brit. Assoc.) 
There is probably an optimal temperature, or one at which 
the process proceeds most rapidly or most favourably. 

Optimate (¢ptimet), sd. (a) (ad. L. optinas, 
as adj. ‘belonging to the best or noblest, aristo- 
cratic’, as sb. pl. oftématés aristocrats ; f. opéene-tes 
best. Chiefly in pl., which is_now generally pro- 
nounced as Latin (pptimettiz).] ’ ' 

1. A member of the patrician order in Rome ; in 


wider sense, A noble or aristocrat. 

[x572 Wintcirr Def Answ. tt. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 393 
Though they might be counted offimates, yet, because Most 
things..were done by the consent of the people, therefore 
the state..was ‘popular’, 1606 Hontaxn Sueton, 88 Alt 
the Claudii.. were alwaies Ost/mtates, the onely maintainers 
or patrons of the dignitie and power of the Patritians.} ¢1611 


Ciarman fffad 1x, 322 Other to optimates . | kings he 
ale-2 


2 
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gave. 1635 Hevwooo Hicrarcé, 1. 67 But where a Princi- 
palitie (misguided) Is amongst seuerall Optimates diuided. 
16s0 Horses De Corp. Pol. 82 It is impossible, that the 
People, as one Body Politick, should covenant with the 
Aristocracy or Optimates. 1793 Gopwin Pol. Furst. (1796) 
II. 85 In.. Cicero ., this order of men is styled the * opti- 
mates’, the ‘virtuous’, 1850 Grote Greece VIII. 1. Ixiv. 
216 ‘Chastising the high-handed oppressions of the opti- 
mates’, 1865 MrrivaLe Hom, Erp, Vii. Ixiv. 84 The free 
spirit of the Optimate has been repressed, and he has been 
constrained to cringe and flatter. 

tb. In literal sense: One who is the best. Ods. 

1635 Huvwoon //ferarch. \t. 103 The world .. gouerned by 
One who is the best, and ..that one Optimate is God himselfe. 

+2. = Ortime. Obs. 

1792 CouertDce Leét., to G. Coleridge (1895) 25 Middleton 
is fourth senior optimate. 

B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or pertaining to the 
optimates, patrician. 

@ 1846 Eclectic Rev. cited in WoxcEstER. 

+ Optimatical, « Obs. rare. [f. as Orri- 
MATE + -ICAL, after monarchical, ete.] Conducted 
by an optimacy or aristocracy ; aristocralical. 

165z Kari Monn. tr. Bentivogtio's fist. Relat. 55 The 
Government is of three sorts; Monarchical, Optimatical, and 


Popular. 1657 — tr. Paruta’s Pol, Disc. 38 Uf the Forin be 
Optimatical, wherein vertue is esteemed above all things. 

Optimatie, obs. form of Oprimacy. 

Optime (¢'ptim/).  [a. L. optimé adv.. ‘ best’, 
‘very well’, originating in the phrase ofi/mé arspu- 
disti ‘you have disputed very well’ (Wordsw. 
Schole Acad. 1855, 37-8). | One who has been 
placed in the second or third division, called re- 
spectively senior and junior optimes, in the Mathe- 
matical ‘Tripos at Cambridge. 

Proctors’ optimes, ‘degrees [formerly] granted without 
examination, by the prerogative of the vice-chancellor, 
proctors and moderators’ (Wardsw. Sch. ic. 57-8, 358). 

(1709-10 Rexeu Let. fa Strype 19 Feb. (Wordsw. Sed. Ae. 
303), He took his degree very honourably, and I believe 
will have an offre.) 1965 in Cantbride Univ. Cal. (1797) 
157 Apthorpe, Jes. Col. V.C., and Proctor’s S. Opt. 1764 
did. 169 Yo More Trin. rt Sr. Optime .. Ds Love Caii ist 
Jun. Optime. 1840 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XX1. 5035/1 ‘Their 
names are..classed in three divisions, viz. wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes, which constitute the three 
orders of honour. 


Optimism (y ptimiz’m). (a. F. optimisme ; in 
mod.L, optimitsim-us, f, L. optim-us best: sce -18M.] 

1. A name given to the doctrine propounded by 
Leibniz, in his 7%éodiece (1710), that the actual 
world is the ‘best of all possible worlds’, being 
chosen by the Creator ont of all the possible worlds 
which were present in his thoughts as that in which 
the most good could be obtained at the cost of the 
least evil. Also applied to doctrines of earlier or 


later thinkers to a like effect. 

Leibnitz, in his 7Aédodscde, uses optimune as a technical 
term, on the model of wraxiurwen and minimum, Hence the 
Jesuits who conducted the Weéietres de Trevor, in the 
number for Feb, 1737, gave to his doctrine the name opti. 
wtisnte. Vtappears ie Dict. Trévonsx 1752. Ttowes its 
general diffusion to the attack upon the doctrine by Voltaire 
in Candide ou (Optinisme 1759; and was admitted into 
the Dict. elcad. in 1762. 

[8937 Adda. de Trévoux (Fév.) 207 En termes de lart, i 
Vappelle é2 raison du meilieny ou plus savamment encore, 
et Theologiquement autant que Géometriquement, le systéme 
de VOptineum, ou VOptiaisute.) 

1759 Warserton in IV. & flurd's Lett. (1809) 289 The pro- 
fessed design is to ridicule the Optimisine, not of Pope, but of 
Teibnitz. 1782 Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) IL.ax. 124 That this 
Vlatonicscheme, of Opéineisiz, or the écsé, suliiciently accounts 
for the introduction of moral and physical evil into the world. 
[The words ‘Optimism, or’ are not in the previous edd.) 
1791 Boswett Fohuson an. 1759 Voltaire’s Candide, written 
to refute the system of optimism, which it has done with 
brilliant success. 1793 D. Stewart Oudl, Aor. Philos. Wit, 
(1801) 213 By some modern authors the scheme of optimism 
has been proposed in a form.. which leads toa justification of 
moral evil, even with respect tothe delinquent. 1842 Braxpe 
Dict. Se, ete, $V. The optimism of Leibnitz was based on 
the following trilemma:—If this world be not the best 
possihle, God must either, 1. not have known how to make 
a better, 2. not have been able, 3. not have chosen. The 
first proposition contradicts his omniscience, the second his 
omnipotence, the third his benevolence. 

b. More generally applied to any view which 
supposes the ultimate predominance of good over 


evil in the universe. 


1841-4 Emrrson E'ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 95 One 
might find argument for optimism in the abundant Row of 
this saccharine element of pleasure in every suburb. 1878 


T. Sanctatr Mount 18 The optimism that may well be 
considered fanciful is that of Hegel, Buckle, republicans 
like Hugo,.. Whitman, and the development men generally. 
1880 GoLow. Situ Pessimism in Atlant, Monthly No, 268. 
196 Besides optimism, which affirms the definitive ascend- 
eucy of good, and pessimism, which affirms the definitive 
ascendeney of evil, a tbird hypothesis is possible. 1888 Mars. 
H. Warp &. Edsmere vi. xa, The young reformer's social 
simplicity, his dreams, his optimisms. 1889 5. ALEXANDER 
Moral Ord. & Progr. Vv. § 37. 227 Morality is therefore 
of itself and necessarily a kind of optimism. rg00 W. L. 
Courtney /dva of Tragedy 67 A shallow optimism is the 
last theory of all to which a thinking man ought to consent. 

2. The character or quality of being for the best. 

1795 Soutney in Cottle Zarly Recoll, (1837) VL. 3 OF all 
things it is most difficult to understand the optimism of this 
difference of language. 1821 Byron 2ud “et. Bowles’ Strict. 
Whs. 1832 VI. 403 It may be wrong, but it does not assume 
pretentions to Optimism. 
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b. The quality of being the best ; ‘ bestness*. 

1796 Soutnry Lett. /r. Spain (1799) 228 Portugal is the 
best part of Spain. .,So much for the beauty and optimism 
of Portugal. 

3. Disposition to hope for the best or to look on 
the bright side of things; general tendency to take 
a favourable view of circumstances or prospects. 

1819 Sueicry ss. (1852) 11, 188 Letens believe ma kind 
of optimism, in which we are our own gods. 1859 WRAXxALL 
tr. A. Houddin xix. 277 Tis disposition to look at the bright 
side of everything. He was the incarnation of optimism. 
1892 Pall Mail G. 6 Apr. 1 Mr. Disraeli's optimism has a 

reat deal too much the air of inviting his party to confine 
itsel€ to the cultivation of cabbages. 1881 Brack Sunrise 
INT. ix. 143 ‘Letit be cheerful * said he, with his gay optimism, 
1893 Lipvon, etc. Live /’usey 1. viii. 138 Pusey’s optimism 
as to the existing state of German Protestantism. 

Optimist (p‘ptimist), sé. (a) [f as prec. + 
ist. Cf. Fy optimiste (1752 in Dict. Trgvoux, 
1762 in Deet. Acad.).] 

1. One who holds or believes in the metaphysical 


principle of optimism. 

1783}. Twininc in Acercat. & Sited. (3882) 119 Oh, com- 
mend me to the gentle philanthropists and optimists. .who 
think all well while they are well themselves! 1791 Cuar- 
LoTTE SMttn Celestina VV. 112 You must learn to be more 
of an Optimist, and to believe that whatever happens coukl 
not, nor ought not, to have been otherwise. 1792 Marvy 
Wottstonecr. Rights Wom. i. 1g Rousseau became cnam- 
oured of solitude; and, being at the same time an optimist, 
he Jabours with uncommon eloquence to prove that man was 
naturally a solitary animal. 1832 Pussy in Liddon, ete. 
Life (2.893) 1. x. 225 A true Christian can be the only real 
Optimist, for he alone can feel that happen what may, it 
must be best since it comes from a Father's love. 1878 

| Gro. Exiot Coll. Breakfi 2. 496, 1 a no optimist whose 
) faith inust hang On hard pretence that pain is beautiful. 

2. One who is inclined to practical optimism ; 
a person who looks on the bright side of things; 
one disposed, with or without sufficient reason, to 
hope for the best or think favourably of eirenm- 


stanecs. 
1766 Mus. Grireit Leet. Llenry § Frances WV. 217, Dam 
a perfect Optiniist, | rejoice in a Lottery, when the five 
thousand Prize passes me by,..} immediately conclude that 
Fortune has palmed the ‘Yen Thousand for me. 1819 Gentd. 
Mag. 529 On the subjects of revenue, commerce, and finance, 
he was a decided optimist. 1833 W. F. Iloox in Stephens 
Life iv. 258, }. am a bit of an optimist, ] always look to the 
bright side of things. 1895 Str W. Harcourt in Daily Vews 
23 May 2/1, I have always observed that good physicians 
are optimists. . 
| B. adj. (atirib. use of sb.) Characterized by 
optimism; optimistic, 

| 1863 Dicey Hederad St. 1, 283 The objection to this opti- 
inist view is, that it does not take into account the extra- 
ordinary social influence of slavery. 1865 Sat Nev ar 
Mar. 287 We are reminded of the optimist governess... who, 
when the weather was very bad, was still thankful because 
it was better than none at all. 1880 T. Hucues in Academy 

24 Jan. 62 lis view is somewhat too optimist. 

Optimistic (pptimi'stik), a. [f. Orrmisr + 
-t¢.] Of or pertaining to optimism; characlerized 
by oplimism; inclined to take a favourable view 
of circumstances, and to hope for the best. 

1848 M. Annoiy To a Republican Friend 5 The barren 
optimistic sophistries Of comfortable moles. 1874 Mor.rv 
Compromise (2886) 26 The optimistic or sentimental hypo- 
thesis that wickedness always fares ill in the world. 1887 

| Padé Mall G17 Veb. 6/1 The director is ever energetic, 
optimistic, and full of new plans and ideas. 

Optimistical (yptimicstikal), @. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 42 The magnificent schemes of 
optimistical theorists. 

Hence Optimi'stically adv. 

1882 Atheneum ag Apr. 537/1 Political aspirations, which 
may be described as optimistically Liberal. 1882 J. Haw- 
THORNE Pr. Savoni's Wife iii. (1884) 18 * You will come to 
it (love for wife] afterward ', I affirmed, optimistically. 

Optimity (ppti-miti). [ad. late L. opdémitas 

| (Mart. Capella 6th ¢.), f. optim-zs best: see -1TY.] 

1, The quality or fact of being the best or very 
good ; excellence. 

1656 Riount Glossogr., Optintitie, utility, lo profit, 

excellency. 1866 Guide Elgin Cathedral lutyod. Originality 


[f. as pree. 


necessarily implies optimity. 

2. The fact of being for the best. 

1885 Faith of the Unlearued 103 No necessity other than 
the Creator’s can order his creation ;.. it follows that the 
bugbear Necessity must either become optimity or, within 
the scope of finite freedom, must disappear. 5 

Optimize (p*ptimaiz), v. [I. L. optém-zs best 

+ -IZE, afler optimism.) 

1. intr. To act as an optimist; to take favour- 
able views of circumstances. 

1844 Grapstoxe Glan. (1879) V. 118 Neither are we of 
those who pretend to optimise upon the present condition 
of the Churcb. : 

2. trans. To make the best or most of; to 
develop to the utmost. 

1857 Sat. Rev. 11). 306/1-This is an incomplete view.. hut 
it is so far borne ovt by fact that both parties to the suit 
accept it, and endeavour to optimize it. 1894 JP estut. Gaz. 
20 Mar, 2/3 We have the two optimised in the blundering 
and bad taste of this wanton act. 

llence O-ptimizing v//. sh. and fp/.a.; Optiml- 
za‘tion, the making the best (of anything). 

{ 1857 L.. Mun Act. to Arowning in Atheneum (1883) 7 July 
| 17/1 Wisdom, you kuow, is the optimization of knowledge, 


OPTION. 


the turning it to its best and therefore least sad account. 
1877 GLADSTONE Glean. (1879) 1. 160 The optimising side of 
the question. 1880 W. Corv Jfod. Eng. Hist. 128 The 
theories fabricated by their optimising defenders. 

JOptimum (vplimdm), sé. (a.) Biol. FL. 
oplimum the best, that which is best, neuter of 
optimus best.] Vhat degree or amount of heat, 
light, food, moisture, etc, most favourable for 
growth, reproduction, or other vital process. 

1899 tr. fa is Anint. Life 43 This may be briefly 
designated as the optimum of 1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ 
Bot. 747 Au increase of the amount of carbonic acid present 
inthe air, up to a certain limit (optimum), increases the 
evolution of oxygen, 1885 Goovace /Ays. Hot. (1892) 210 
Vor the most rapid cireulation of protoplasm there must be 
a definite amount of water,—the optimum. 

B. adj. (alirib. use of sb.) Best or most favour- 
able: = OrrimMaL, 

1885 Vines Lect. Physiol, Plants 276 The minimum or 
zero point is the point at which the performance is just 
possible; the optimum point, at which it is carried on with 
the greatest activity. 1896 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. I. 513 Ex- 
perience alone can tell us the optimum temperature for a 
given kind of micro-organism. : 

Option (@pfan).  [a. F. option (16th c. in 
Littré), also rare OF. (12-13th e. in Godef. Compl), 
ad. L. oftidn-em choosing, choice, f. root of- of 
oftare to choose.] 

1. The action of choosing ; choice. Also transf. 
A thing that is or may be chosen. 

1604 R. Cawnrey Zatle Alph., Option, chousing or wish- 
ing. ¢1615 Bacon Adv. Sir G. Villiers vii. § 2 Plantation 
..must proceed from the option of the people, else it sounds 
like an exile, 1650 in Swayne Sarwen Churchw. Acc. (1896) 
Certeyne houses and options lying in the Close of 
Sarum. @ 1660 Hamnonn (1), He deerees to punish the 
contumacy finally, by assigning them their own options. 
a@igyy Ken Mysnnariun Poet. Wks. 1721 11,73 Since, Lord, 
thou Man didst free create, ‘That Heawn might Option be, 
uot Fate. 1990 Burke fr. Nev. 346 They seem then to have 
made their option. 1854 Tounstx Saitn Parish 118 This 
Act may, according to option, be put into operation in any 
parish, or in any defined part of any parish. 1885 Guardian 
544/21 Under this influence the State University introduced 
theological options into its arts course. ; 

2. Power or liberty of choosing ; opportunity or 
freedom of choice. Local Oplion: see LocaL. 

1633 Dr. Haun Occas. Medét. (1656) 8s Migbt I have my 
option, O God, give mee rather a little, with peace and love. 
1697 Porter Antig. Greece ui. xi. (1715) 295 He gave them 
their option of twothings. 1755 Youne Ceataur vi. Wks 1757 
1V. 272 It is, indeed, in man’s option, which of these revela- 
tions he will admit. 1850 Hr. Martixean fist. Peace Iv. i. 
206 Tle [Peel] had no option about accepting [office])—his 
sovereign sent for him, and he must come. 1882 Huxtry 
/bueei.7 Hume's option lay between a Iravelling tutorship 
and a stool in a merchant's office. 


3. The right which an archbishop formerly had 
on consecration of a bishop, of choosing one bene- 
fice within the sce of the latter, to be in his own 
patronage for the next presentation. (Abolished 


by Act of Parliament in 1845.) 

razor in Cowell’s [uterpr. 1706 Hearne Collect. 3 Apr. 
(O, H.S.) 1.227 He got to be Regn of Chichester (that 
being an Option of ye Archbishop's), 1763 Burn £ecd. 
Law 1. 172 s.v. Bishops, 1765 Brackstoxe Conun, 1. xi. 
381. 1818 Bextuas Ch. Lug. 286 The valuable rectory 
of Almondsford, on the Severn, in the patronage of tbe 
Bishop of Bristol, having just become vacant, but the pre- 
sentation to it devolving to his Grace, as an option, he has 
liberally: waved his right, on condition thit it be annexed to 
the Sce in perpetuity. J 4 f 

4, The privilege (acquired on some consideration) 
of executing or 1elinquishing, as one may choose, 
within a specified period a commercial transaction 
on terms now fixed; esp. that of calling for the 
delivery, or making delivery, or both, within a 
specified time, of some particular stock or produce 


at a specified price and to a specified amount. 

The first kind of option is msually termed a cad/, and the 
second a pud; the nght to either is a double option. See 
also Future sé. 6. : ‘ " 

1755 Macens /nsucances 1. 401 The Sum given is called 
Premium, and the Liberty that the Giver of the Premium 
has to have the Contract fulfilled or not, is called Option, 
and the Contracts are made to the Bearer. 1817 W. Setwyn 
Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 980 The effect of the whole con- 
tract..was only to give the insured an option to continue 
the insurance or not, during fifteen day's after the expiration 
of the year. 1881 Spectator No. 2761. 695 Millions a year 
are lost on the Stock Exchange in buying and selling Options 
alone, just because the keenest of mankind think everything 
will remain as it was for one more fortnight. 1882 7r#th 
13 Apr. 515 An option or call of stock means this—a per- 
son thinks..some particular stock will go up, he therefore 
buys the right to take it, if he pleases, at a fixed price at the 
next account, or at some still more distant account. 

+5. A wish or desire. Ods. 

1604 [sce sense 1]. @ 1626 Br. ANoREWES Serm. (1856) 1, 60 
For this adoption is the faluess of our option, we cannot ex- 
tend our vat .. any farther. 1662 Gurnaut Chr in Arn. 
(1669) 376/2 He adds his holy option, O that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness. ¢ 1730 “ite Def. 
Christ. 23 (T.), 1 shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick 
option, O that men were wise. A 

6. attrib. and Comb. (from 4), as option day, 


money, pool, -taker, cle. . : 

1881 Daily News 1 Sept. 3/t At Paris this was option day, 
but that fact had no influence upon the Bourse, all options 
having been previously abandoned. bes tid. 7 Oct 2/0 
¢ Option-pools'.. imply that a number of persons elub to- 


gether for the purchase of a large option for the put or call 
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OPTIONAL. 


of specific securities...To give away money in the purchase 
of options is bad policy on the whole; and. .those who take 
option money are on the right side of the hedge as a rule. 
1899 I est. Gas, 27 Sept. an A little option business. .is now 
being done in the shares, £1 heing given for the call of the 
shares at £10 each for six wecks. 

Optional (¢'pfanil), a. [f. prec. + -aL.) 

1. ‘Chat is a matter of choice; depending on choice 
or preference; that may be done or left undone 
according to one’s will or pleasure. 

1792 D. Srewart Huw. Mind iv. § 2 (1802) 173 In the 
former case the use of words is, ina great measure, optional 
whereas, in the latter, itis essentially necessary. 1818 Jas. 
Mus. Brit, [India VW. v. vill. 625 Even this burthen was 
optional, not compulsory. 1884 Law Times Rep. LV. 667/1 
It was perfectly optional with the defendants whether they 
treated the cheques..as their own or not. . 

2. Leaving something to choice. Of¢fonal claitse, 
see quot. 1776. Opfftonal writ, sce quot. 1809. 

1765 fist. in Aus, Reg. 90 No bank .. can issue notes 
after the 15th of May 1766, containing optional clauses: but 
such optional notes as are then in the circle may freely pass 
from hand to hand during any after period. 1768 Brackstonn 
Come, UL, xviii, 274 Original writs are either optional or 
peremptory, 1776 Auam Ssutie J, N. 11. ib (1869) 1. 327 In- 
sterling into Mee banknotes .. an Optional Clause, by which 
they [Scotch Banks] promised payment to the beurer, either 
as soon as the note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such presentment, together 
with the legal interest for the said six months. 1809 
Tomuixs Law Dict. s.v., The przeipe was an optional writ, 
i.e. it was in the alternative, commanding the defendant to 
do the thing required, or show tbe reason wherefore he liad 
net done it, 

Ilence Optionally adv., in an optional way, at 
choice. 1846 in Worcester, 

Optique, obs. form of Ortic. 

tOptist. O65. rare-'. [f. stem of Opr-ic + 
-1sv: ef. chemtic, chentist, etc.) = Ovticiay. 

1639 Hoxn & Rosotuam Gate Lang, Uni, Ixxvi. § 769 An 
Opust sercheth into raies (sun-beams) that are for sight, and 
any thing set before the eye, that may be seen ;..and accord- 
ingly he framneth spectacles and perspective glasses. 

Optive (vptiv),@. [ad.L. opfiv-ns, f. stem oft- 
of oftare tochoose.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by option ; constituted by choosing; elective. In 
Rom. Law: see quolations. 

1656 Biount Glossocr., Optive, sve Adoptive. Nae i Mears 
Row. Law 128 The wife might have the right..of choosing 
the tutor herself .. and hence this kind of tutor was called 
Tutor optivus.) 1880 Mumneap Gaius . § 154 ‘lutors ap: 
pointed in a testament by express nomination are called 
tutors dative ; tbose selected in virtue of a power of option, 
tutors optive. . 

Opto-, from Gr. dards ‘seen, visible and related 
words in dwr-, used to form modern derivatives 
and compounds with the notion of ‘ sight, vision’, 
or ‘optic’. See the following words. 

Optogram (pptogram). [f. Opro- + -cran.] 
Kiihne’s term for the image formed on the retina 
by the action of light, which may be rendered 
permanent by chemical means. So Optography 
(eptergraf), ‘ the fixation of a visual image on the 
retina’ (Syd. Soe. Le.c.). 

1878 Foster Phys. m. ii. 416 In this way Kiihne succeeded 
in obtaining promising ‘optograms'. 1890 C. Ltovo Morcax 
Anin. Life § lntetl.276 Vf a rabbit he killed at the moment 
when the image, say, of a window, is formed on the retina, 
and the membrane at once plunged ina solution of alum, the 
image inay be fixed, and an ‘optograni' of the window nay 
be seen on the retina. . 

Optometer (opty mita:). [f. Orro- +-METER.] 
A name of instruments of various kinds, for measur- 
ing or testing vision, in respect of range, aculeuess, 
perception of form or colour, cte.; esp. one for 
measuring the refractive power of the eye and thus 
testing long- or short-sightedness. 

1738 W. PorterFieLvin Med. Ess. & Observ, (ed. 2) 1V.185 
The Instrument formerly mentioned ; which..1 have called 
an Optometer. 1801 Vounc in /raws. A. Soc. 34. 1801 
Home in PAI Trans. XCU. 5 Dr. Young .. constructed an 
optometer, upon the principle of that of Dr. Porterfield. 
is Haudbk. Univ. aes 59 In this oe are being 
collected instruments of Diagnosis, Ophthalmoscopes, Opto- 
meters [etc.}. 1886 Leeds Mere. 15 Keb. 5/6 The spectro- 
scopic optometer is available fur the study of flames in the 
Bessemer converter. 

So Optometry, the measurement of the visnal 
powers; the use and application of the optometer. 

r892 in Syd. Soc, Lex. ' 

Opto-striate (pptostrait), « Auat.  [f. 
Opro- + Srrtare.J] Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, the optic thalamus and corpus striatum together. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opto-striate body, the conjoined Optic 
thalanius and Corpus striatum, B99 Aldoutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 305 On several occasions I have found obliterative en- 
darteritis of the opto-striate branches. 

Optotype (vplotaip). [f. Orro- + Tyre.) A’ 
type or letter of definite size used for testing acute- 
ness of vision; a test-type. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Opugn, obs. form of Orruey. 

Ca eact (opidléns). [ad. L. opedentia, f. 
oputens, -ent-em or opulent-us: see OVULENT and 
sENCE, Cf, F. opslence (R. Estienne 1549).) 
Wealtl, riches, affluence. 

¢ 1510 Darctay Alirm. Gd. Marnters (1 370) D iiij, Nogiftes 
hor treasure of greatest opulence. 1668 Wi.kins Heal Char. 
1. vill 201 Riches, Wealth, Opulence, Pelf, Means, Fortunes, 
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Estate. 1742 Youne Wt. 7h. vt. 529 How Few can rescue 
Opulence from Want !.. Who lives to Fancy, never can be 
rich, 1776 Apam Ssutu Ui. Mun. iii, (1869) £. 349 Et is this 
effort .. which has maintained the progress of rela to- 
wards opulence. a 2806 C. J. Fox in Emerson Cond. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) EL. 419 The most meritorious public services 
have always been performed by persons in a condition of 
life removed from opulence. 1838 Trartwatt Greece xxi, 
HIE. 203 Citizens who had more recently risen to opulence. 
b. fg. Abundance of resources or power. 

1791 Mackistosn Vidic. Gallica Wks. 1846 WY. 4 
Argument .,aided by the most pathetic and picturesque 
description, speaks ihe opulence and the powers of that 
mind. 1847 Emerson Nepr. Wen, Plato Wks. (Bolu) 1. 297 
He has that opulence which furnishes, at every turp, the 
precise weapon he needs. : 

e. trausf. ‘Wealth’, abundance (e.g. of hair) ; 
plumpness of person [from mod. I’r.]. 

1878 Db. Tavior Dewhalfon iw. vi. 12g The loose golden 
opulence of her hair These clouds untangle. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child Yayo 131 Leary, in his heavy opulence of 

Cs. 


+ O-pulency. Ods. [ad. L. opudentia: sce prec. 
and -ENcY.] = prec. 

1607 Suaxs, Firion v. i. 38 A Discouerie of the infinite 
Flatteries That follow youth and opulencie. 1692 tr. Sadfies? 
9 Envy sprung from Opalency., 1753 Houanin Asad. 
Beauty iil. 47 An air of opulency and magnificence. 

Opulent (¢pilent), a. Also7 oppulent. fad. 
L. opulens, -ent-em or opilent-us rich, wealthy, 
splendid, f. of-s, of-em power, might, resources, 
wealth: sec -uLENT. Cf F. opudend (14th c. in 
Litre), It. opulente, -cnto, Sp., 'g. opulento.} 

1, Rich, wealthy, afluent. 

1601 J. WrereLer 7 eat, Coniue. 72 ‘The Hauses should 
growe opulent, and possesse the whole trade of the realine. 
© 1645 Hewett Jett. (1650) L. 394 The potentest monarchies, 
the proudest. republicks, the opulentest cities have their 
growth, declinings, and periods. «170g T. Hrown 7700 
Oaford Scholars Wks. 1730 1. 10, [ shall be strangely: 
unfortunate if L meet not with some opulent widow. 1761 
Heme fist, Eng. 1. vitii 168 His way of life was splendid 
and opulent. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's Co ica The 
arrangements of the house, and the general air of the house- 
keeping, indicated casy and even opulent circumstances. 

b. Yielding great wealth, lucrative. 

1664 Evetys Syfea (1679) 6 The richest and most opulent 
Wheat-lands. 1818 Jas. Mite “rit, Jadia 1.1 i. 12 So 
opulent and brilliant a commerce. ‘ 

transf. and fig. Rich or wealthy in some 
respect; abounding or prefuse in some properly: 
a. in mental wealth; b. in material possessions 
or qualities; ¢, in physical development; plump 
{from Fr.]. 

1791-1823 D'Isrania Cur. Lit, Lidrarics, Grollier, whose 
library was opulent in these Inxuries. 1851 Can.vLe Sferding 
1, xiv. (1872) 82 The certain prefiguremeut.. of an opulent, 
genial and sunny mind. 1863 WooLxer Vy Beautyful 
Lady 32,1 wonder whether She now her braided opulent 
hair unlace. 1867 J. H. Srinuine in Fortu. Kez. Oct. 380 
The injustice of applying the epithet ‘destructive ‘to such 
an opulent and affirmative soa). 1896 IVes¢ut. Gaz. 10 Mar. 
2/t Although a little short for her build, and somewhat 
opulent for statuary, she is superbly modelled. 

3. Of flowers, ete.: Having a wealth of blossom, 
tint, or fragrance; splendid. 

1863 1B. Tavior #/. Thurston xiv. 181 The hyacinths... 
filling the walk with their opulent breath. 1868 TExnyson 
Lucretius 248 Or.beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower, 
1886 WooLnER Nelly Gray 5 Our pathway .. So rich with 
blossom, and opulent Successive honeysuckle scent. 

llence O-pulently adv., in an opulent manner or 
degree; richly, affluently, splendidly. O-pwlent- 
ness, wealthiness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t61r Cotar., Aichement, richly, wealthily, opulently. 
1727 Baicey vol. U1, Opslently. (Hence in cee etc.) 
1 A, Austin Golten Age, Ve turned away, and Spulently 
cold, Put back our swords of steel in sheaths of gold ! . 

(Opulus (p:piis). Bot, [L. opulus, a kind 
of maple; taken in Bot. as a generic or specific 
name.] The Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1706 Prints, Opxdus, 2 kind of Shrub, which some call 
Witch-hasel. 1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Penusyly. 27 
A hill covered with spruce, oak spruce, lawrel, opulus, yew. 

Opunion, -yon(e, -30un, obs. Sc. ff. Orinioy, 

|Opuntia (eponfia). [L. Opuntia (sc. herba), 
a plant growing, according to Pliny, about the 
Locrian city Opus (ace. Opzent-enz) in Greece; taken 
by Toumefort, 1700, as a generic name.) A large 
genus of cactaceous plants; also, the fruit of a plant 
of this genus; the Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. 

Opuntia vulgaris, the Common Prickly Pear or Barbary 
Fig. a native of America, is now naturalized on both shores 
of the Mediterranean, in the Canary Eslands, ete. 

1601 Honiaxo #éiny U1. 99 About the city Opus there is 


an berb called Opuntia, which men delight to eat: this . 


admirable gift tbe leafe hath, That if it be laied in the 
ground, it will take root. 1765 in W. Stork Acc. East 
Florida (1766) 79 The third sort of soil produces the cabbage- 
tree,. the plumb-tree, and opuntia, 1785 Martyx Kousscan's 
Bot, xxi. (1794) 287 Opuntias are composed of flat joints 
connected together. 1878 Hooker & Batt Marocco 277 
Enclosed within massive hedges of Opuntia, F 

YWence Opnntioid @., resembling the lrickly 
Pears. 

1857 Bernerey Cryptag. Bot. 408 Remarkable for the 
bpuntioid constriction uf the subfastigate branches. 

| Opus (p"pés, owpits). [L. opus work, pl. ofera.) 

1. A work, a composition ; ¢5f. a musical compo- 
sition or set of compositions as numbered among 


OR. 


the works of a composer in order of publication. 
Abbreviated Of. Also altril..as opus number. 

1809 Soutury Leff, (1856) 11, 162, E shall do it volume by 
volume in my great ‘Opus*. 1815 /4id. 404, T have found 
out another opus for you when you have completed due 
‘West Indies. 1880 Grore's Dict. Mus. V1. 135 No opus- 
number is given on the English copy. /ééd. 532/2 No rule 
is observed as regards the size of an opus: for instance; 
Beethoven's op. 1 consists of three pianoforte trios, while 
Schubert's op. 1 is only the song ‘ Erlkonig re 

2. ‘The Latin expression opis waguiam or magne 
opus ‘great work’, is frequent in Ing. use, esp. in 
reference lo a large or important literary work. 

1704 Swiet 7. 7b ve 116 His Account of the Opus 
magni is extreemly poor and deficient. 1791 Dosweit 
Let. to Rew HW Temple (857) 406 My magnunr opus, 
the ‘ Life of Dr. Jolinson ’..is to be published on Monday, 
16th May. 1843 Mau. Leede v. iii. §. 1 To determine what 
these propositions are, is the opus maguint of the inore 
recondite mental philosophy. 1892 .Vasfon (N,V. 29 Dee. 
500/2 When an author's wagaun opus is his only work, we 
have no right to complain if we sometimes detect tentative 
efforts in it. od.‘ How goes the magnum opus? What 
letter are you working at now 7" 

Opuscle (ope's'l). rare. 

OPVUSCELE. 

1658 Puri, Opasele, it little work, or Inbour. 1862 
Wraxati (/ngo's ' Misdradles tv. 3 Vhe various opuscles 
published in the lust century. 

Opuscular opyskialiu,a.  [f. Le opsserel-nie 
(see next) + -an.] OF, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a small work. 

3802 £ifind, Rew Le 116 Urs. Opie's Cevems) The verses 
of feeding .. ure certainly among the best in ony opuscular 
poetry. * 

Opuscule opuskial’. [a. Fo opusenle (14th. , 
ad. 1.. opusenl-nm: sce next and -cuLe.] A sinall 
work ; esp. a literary or musical work of small sive. 

1656 HLotxt Glossoer., Opusade, a little work, a little 
labor. a1851 in Thackeray Christiasas Bhs. 11872) 127 To put 
forth vertain opuscules, denominated ‘Christmas Books * 
1876 Moxrtey Crit. Mésc, (888) T1E. 361 bn this opuscule 
he points out that Modern Soviety is passing through a 
great crisis 1885 Hovksedéer July 64/1 His customers 
refused to pay 2 shilling for a uny opuscule which should 
have been sold for sinpence. 

|| Opusculum (opaski#lim). Pl. ilies 
dim, of opus work.) = prec. 

Votes 33° Many more eminent 
1657 bevitys Wemotrs (1357) LIL. 


1654 Gavion Jens. 
Opuscuda of that nature. 
go Dr. Andrews, Grotius, Dr. Hannmond, in a patticular 
epusculum., have all treated on this subject, 1782 V. KNox 
Fss. evi. (1819) IL. 249 Pretty and pleasing opuscula, 1886 
atthenennt ry Sug. 208/2 Hitherto undescribed opuscula, 
both in prose and verse, printed before 1539. 

Opy(e, variant of Orie Ods., opiun. 

Oqua'ssa, [Amer. Ind.) A local name of a 
small trout Sa@/vec/?nus oguassa,, called also d/tte- 
back troué, inhabiting lakes in Maine. 

1890 in WessrEr. A 

Oque, oquea, oqui, obs. ff. Oka, OKE. 

Or (f1), 56. Her, fa. BF. or:—L. aurum gold.) 
The tincture gold or yellow in armorial bearings. 

1562 Leicn Arnorte (1397) 1b, E will begin with the most 
pretious mettall Golde: Or. aggr SvivEstER J Bartas iv. 

73 Azure they bear three Maglets Argentine,  Cheuron 

rin grailed Or between. 1646G. Daxinn / ‘oes Wks. 1873 
I. 4g Aud tell you how they heare Gules, or, vert, azure,— 
heathen words for Red, Vellow, green, blue. 1766 Porxy 
Heratéry (1789) 20 Or, which signifies gold, and in colour 
yellow, is expressed by points, pricks, or dots. .. The precious 
Stone to which it is compared is ‘Topaz, and the Planet Sol, 
1875 Fortxum JV/adolica ix. 79 These arms are paty gules 
and or, on a fess argent a dog in the act of bounding sable. 

b. Or mortlu, or mole: see ORMOLU, 

Or (1, 91, 1), adv.) (prep. con7.l) arch. and dial. 
Forms: see below, and ef. Ain adv, [OE, ar adv. 
(late Northumb,) : ef. ON, dr, Goth, air, OF, ax, 
OTcut. *arr (2) and *afrd: see Enz. In early ME. 
ar, are, later 6r, ore, core. But in all the uses exe. 
A. 1 the sense is that of the comparative, OE. #7, 
Goth. afrts, OHG. é earlier, sooner, before. 

The solitary O.Northumb. instance of adv. dy in A, L, 
with Ormin's @7, the av, are of Cursor M., and Se. ave, Arr, 
can only be from the ON. positive adv. dy ‘early. To the 
same origin must be assigned, so far as_ fori goes, the Early 
ME. and north. >, midl. 67, in A. 11 re having assumed | 
an adverbial -e,as in there, wohere, etc.). Bat the sense here 
is that of the OE, comparative ar, ME. ér, dre: as dar 
existed side by side ab ér in the positive, it may have 
intruded also into the comparative, in which é, Ere, from 
OE. #7, was the only etymological form. In this sense Sc. 
still has Air. B, and C, have, beside er, eve, the form or in 
mid. (before 1225). In 13-14th c. ar (are) is found in the 
north, but appears soon tu bave been displaced by the mid. 
or, which is still the ordinary northern word. The northern 
texts of Cxrsor AJ. have the prepositional and conjanctive 
ar (are); but er occurs also in the Cott. text, and is frequent 
in Fairf. In Se., Bearder finds the prep. or at first only in 
Barbour (Ueber den Gebranch der Pritpositionen in der 
altschott. Poesie, Halle 1893, p. 43). _Ar (are) occurs also 
in 13-14th c. southern writings; there it may have originated 
in an unstressed form of OR. #7, The relations between the 
positive and comparative of this adv, present complications 
in all the cognate langs In alt the WGer. group, also, 
the comparative has developed prepositional and conjumetive 
uses, as in English.] = . 7 

A. adv. I. Asa positive (1 fir, 2-3 ar; Se. 4-6 
are, 5- air: sce .\In atv). . 
1. Early, at an early hour; = Are adv. 2, ERE 


Ay le Ose 


(ad. L. opescrdrent.] 


-ula. 


OR. 


cggo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. t Qui exiit primo mane, 
glossed sede foerde awrist vel Ar in merne, ¢ 1200 Ormin 
6242 Veon ar & Mite o gunnkerr weorre. a@1z00 Cursor Al. 
19033 (Edin., Cott., Gott.) Desseli babe late and are. 1300- 
[see Air adi. 2). 

II. As comparative (3-4 ar, 4 aar, 5-6 Sc. air; 

-4 6r, 4-5 ora, 5 oore, hoore, 3ore). 

+2. Atan earlier time; earlier, sooner; = Err A. 2. 

1330 R. Brunse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10147 Cador & hyse 
..to pe haven wel raper [z.7. ore] cam Er any Saxon to 
schipe nam. ¢ 1400 Vwaine & Gai. 1061 Bitwene this and the 
thrid night, And ar if that it are myght he. 

+3. Ata former time, on a former occasion ; for- 
merly, before; = Ain adv. 1, FRE A. 4. Obs. 

e€1205 Lav. 28687 Pa at ban fehte ar weoren. @ 1300 
Cursor Af. *511 (Cott) Als i tald ar [4% are, Gott, or). 
(bit. 870 (C., ¥., G.) pis said i are [7x ere e1 
R. Bausse Chroa. (1810) 8 He sette be Inglis to be pralle, 
pat or was so fre. 13-. Guy Wasw. (A.) 425 Mi sore Pat is 
dedeliche, as y seyd ure. ¢1qgo Carcrave Life St. Nath, 
ut. 410 If she fayr and bryght were hoore [= ore}, It is 
aemended an hundird part more As to his sight. a@1q450 Le 
AMerte Arth., 2202 He thought on thyngis that bene ore. 
a 1500 Childe of Bristowe 342 in Maz #2. P. 1.123 Into 
the chamber he went that tide..And knelid, as he dud ore. 

+b. Before something else, in the first place. Oés. 

¢1220 Bestiary 139 Oc he spewed oral de nenim dat in 
his brest is bred. "7ééd. 208 Oc or sei du in serifte to de 
prest sinnes tine | =pine). ¢ rag0 Gen. § #2, 85 Fro dat time 
we tellen ay, Or de nizt and after de day. 2 1300 Cursor AL. 
916 (Cott., F., Gott) For i most couer mi tinsal are [77 
furst]. ¢ 1300 /faveloé 728 But or he hanede michel shame. 

B. frep. 3-5 ar, (4 are , 3- or). 

1. Before (in time, ; = Ene 2.1. 

c12g0 Gert. § Fx. 645 So de flod flet ge dunes on; fowerti 
ger or domes-dai. @ 1300 Cussor Jf, 11383 (Cott) A tuel- 
month ar (Gété.are, 7, or) be natinite. 1375 Barvour Brice 
xx. 607 It wes neuir led or his day So weill. a 1425 Crrsor AL, 
9830 (I'r.} Neuer ar pis, 1467-8 Aodls of Hartt. V. 622/2 
Which had been doon or that tyme, 1509 Hanctay Sif of 
Folys (1370) 167 ‘To dye or their day, 1564 Grixpat “12. 
Serm. 3 Oct, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 16 So should we have had 
the Turk, ar this day, to have come to our own doors. 1632 
Liracow 7'raz, 1v. 141 He came .. in the morning ouer to 
Constantinople: and long or midday turnd ‘Turke. lod, 
Sc. Ye'll he ower the hill lang or nicht. 

b. In the following there appears to be con- 
fusion with the conjunctive or eve (C. 1), for or 
fer, or ever, but used simply as = ere, before. 

1629 Miron Ode Christ's Nativity 86 The Shepherds on 
the Lawn, Or ere the point of dawn, Sate simply chatting 
in a rustick row. 1821 Wornsw. 4A. to Sir G. /1, Beaumont 
93 And long or erethe uprising of the Sun O'er dew-damped 
dust our journey was hegun. 

2. Before an adv. of time taken subst., as /oug, 
now, etc., forming an advb, phrase: cf. evcloug, 
erenow, etc.; = Ere B, 2. 

a14go Cursor MM. 17785 (Laud) Ye wold nevir yt leve or 
now. ¢1460 Yowneley Myst. vi. 4, 1 cam neuer or now 
where Fam. 1559-60 .I/.. Cot?. Cad. B. ix, The mater had 
bene lang or now compounded. 1786 Buens Hasrnest Cry 
4 Prayer xv, lwad my new pleugh-pettle, Ye'll see’t or 
lang. ‘ Afod. Sc. We'd been there oft or than, Ise warran’. 
1've seen him lang or now. 

C. conj. (or conjunctive adv. (3-4 ar, (4 are), 
3- OF.) 

1. Of time: Before (=L. priusguan, F. avant 
gue). +, ina conjunctional phrase: (@) or ééan, 
(4) or that: see Exe C. ba. O85, 

(a) €1280 Gen. Fx. 2435 Or dan he wiste off werlde faren, 
He [Jacob] bade hise kinde to him charen, 1382 Wycir 
Gen. xxvii. 10 Whan..he etith, he blisse to thee or than 
[Vulg. privsguant, 1388 hifore that] he die. 1465 Paston 
Lett. 11.199 ‘They were delyveryd owt of pryson or than the 
massenger come ageyn. 1506 Guytrorne /i/gr. (Camden) 
39 Or than we rose from the borde the warden rose. 

(4) @ 1300 Cursor M2810 Are pat (Gott. ar ban, / or pat, 
Tr ar pat) hit be sunken don, /did. 4976 Ar bat [4 or 
£1386 Cuavcer Aut's 7, 2212 (Harl. MS.) Or [v.%. er] 
pat we departe fro pis place. 1542 Boorpe Dyctary vii. (1870) 
242 He must prouyde for necessarye thynges or that he begyn 
howseholde, 1548-9(Mar.) B&.Com. l’rayer Consecr. Bishops, 
Our savioure Christe continued the whole night in praier, or 
cner that [1662 before] he did chose and sende furth his xii 
Apostles, 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 102, } would 
wai thee another question, or that ] make answer to 
thine, 

b. Or alone, in same sense. 

cx220 Bestiary 91 Or he bicumed cristen. /id. 94 Or he 
it bidenken can, hise egen weren mirke. 13.. Cursor AY. 
10 (Cott.) Ar [¥. or] Adam had fordon be grith. fbid. 
5578 (Cott.) Born or he pis werld wroght [/. or pis werlde 
wns wrogt). € 1330 Owain Afiles 32 Now turn oxtin or to 
late, Ar we the put in at helle gate. c1340 Hasrore Pr. 
Conse. ros1 Vhit wil 1 mare say, Ar 1 pas fra pis mater 
away. €1489 Caxtox Sonnes of Aymion i. qx Lete us 
ryde hastely towarde Troy or it be take. 1535 CoverpaLe 
Prov, iv. 19 Wherin men fall or they be awarre. 1553 T. 
Wrison Khet. 108 Wil you drink or you go, or wil you 
go or you drinke? 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 
169 Leaue it or it leaue you. 1665 Howarp & Drypen 
Ind. Queen v.i, We must go meet them or it be too late. 
1725 Ramsay. Gent. Sheph. v. ii, Ye intend to.. take your 
leave of Patrick or he gang. 1870 Morris Larthly Par, 
I}. mt. r1g Yetor fell the night He rose, 1885 StuvEeNson 

idnapped xviii. 173 Ye shall tnigle many a weary foot, 
or we get clear. 4 

+e. With redundant or, or cquivalent adv.; = 
Ere C. re, Ods. 

ex2s0 Gen. & Fx. 1506 De firme stne., sulde auen de 
bliscing Or or de fader dede his ending. 1303 R. Berxne 
Handi, Synne 650 3yf bou trowyst pathe was noglte Hefore 
or be worlde was wroghite. ¢ 1330 —- Chron. (1810) 74 Or 
Roberd wist, or pouht on suilk a dede, Ore was his hous 
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on fire, ber Sir Robert lay. ?a@1366 Cnaucer Kom. Rose 
864 Tir yen greye .. ‘That laughede ay in hir semblaunt, 

First or the mouth, hy covenaunt. ¢ 1400 Mavxpev. (1839) 
viii. 83 Before or bei resceyue hem, pei knelen doun. 1485 
Caxton /aris & V. 30 Tofore or he wente to hys bedde. 

d. with the addition of ever, e’er: cf. Eek C. 1d. 

Ever adds emphasis: or ever = before ever, before even, 
before... at all, or in any way; see Hver 8. But, in many 
early instances, or ever does not perceptibly differ from the 
simple ov, ere, or before, whence perh, the later spelling o” 
ere; see &. 

1423 Jas.) A’fugis QO. v, Or ever | stent, my best was more 
to loke Upon the writings of this nobil man. 450 Aolls of 
Parlt, NV. 202/2 Make the aweners..paye, or ever_they can 
gete deliveraunce. 1526 ‘VinpALe ake iv. 49 Syr come 
awaye or ever that my chylde deye. 1599 HAKteyt Joy. 
TJ. 101, I was two dayes after or ever I could get in. 1606 
G. W[oopcocke] //ist. fostine in. 20 They..put forth to sea, 
or ever the Lacedemonians got ineaiete of them. 1611 
Mtete Dan. vi. 24 And the Lyons.. brake all their bones in 

ieces or euer they came at the bottome of the den. 1752 

Vesey Wks. (1872) X 223 hou aceursed Spirit ! damned 
or ever thou wert born! 1784 Cowrer ash 1. 67 Long 
time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires Complain’d. 1846 
Kepre Lyra /nnoc. (1873) 76 Stay thee, sad heart, or e'er 
thou breathe thy plaiut. 1879 Cur. Rossrrtt Seee § F246 
Or ever He ascended up where he was before. Med. Se. 
An‘ or ever I wust, there ] was i’ the mids o’ them ! 

e. or cre, for or eer, ar ever: see d, and B. 1b. 

1868 Ferwer Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodstey WE 
349 Thou shalt have somewhat of me, or ere I go. 1605 
Suaxs, Lear it iv. 288 ne this heart shal break into a 
hundred thousand flawes Or ere lle weepe. 1674 N. Faimvax 
Bulk & Sel. Vo Rar., Forthwith or ere [could well help it, 
I fella Roving. 1823 Lockuart Span. Ball., Calaynos xiii, 
For his soul shall dwell with him_in hell, or ere yon stn go 
down! 1853: Mrs. Drowntnc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 133 
That nota letter of the meaning fall Or ere it touch and 
teach His world’s deep heart. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than ; 
= Ere C. 2. Zl 

«xz00 Cursor AM. 9815 (Cott.) His hert aght ar at-brest 
in thrin Ar fra his comamentes tuin [Gé/4, Or aght his 
herte brest 0 thrinne, Or fra his comandementis tuinne). 
1377 Lancu. 7%. 4%. i. xv. g02 Pe red noble Ts reverenced or 
[C. xviii. 201 by-fore] pe Rode. ¢1470 Golagros §& Gat. 511 
Or thay be dantit with dreid, erar will that de. 1514 Eart 
Worcrster in Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. 11, 244 Never man .. 
hetter loved his wife than he did, but or he wold have suche a 
woman abought hur, he hadde lever he without hur. 1567 
Deant /lovace, Epistles Vip. xvii. Fj, Or he would weare 
a suite of silke the winter should him kil. 1814 Scurr Ji'az, 
alii, He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kena'd what 
it was to want. Wed. Sc. 1 wad sterve or ] wad be obleig’t 
to the like o” him. ‘ 

+3. After a comparative or offer: =Than. Os. 

Northern, and in later use only Sc. 

c1zgo Gen. & Fx.1510 And haven mete dan, at is mel, 
More or de sungere twinne del, /éid. 2928 Doz deden 
wiches 3o men to sen On odere wise or sode ben. 13. . Gate, 
§ Gr, Kut. 1543'Vo yow pat..weldez more sly3t OF pat art..or 
na hundreth of seche As Tam. 1513 Dovucias ners v. viii. 
88 Felis thow nocht 3it, quod he, Othir strenth or mannis 
force has delt with the? 1567 Gude & Godlic B.(S.T.3.) 
135 Rather or thow suld ly in paine. 1637-50 Row //is?. 
Kirk Wodrow Soc.) 500 The Marques of Hunteley obtained 
more subscriptions .. in the toune and shyre of Aberdeen 
and Baméf or any other. - 

+4. = Lest. Sc. Ods. rare. 

€1470 Hexev Wallace. 272 That gud man dred or Wallace 
suld be tane; For Suthroun ar full sniaille cuirilk man, 

+Or, adv. Obs. rare. (2a. Fr. or now.) As 
an introductory particle: = Now. 

1413 ler. Sowle (Caxton) 1¥. xxix, (1859) 61 Or this ymage 
signyfyed the kynge Nabugodonosor. € 1450 A/frour ¢ yadtece~ 
cioun 1165 Or Ealomanes throne had greces sex, als ] saide 
toforne. 3 ; 

Or (7, 21), conj.2 (adv.3) Forms: see below, 
[A phonetically reduced form of the obs. OTHE 
conj., which, when disyllabic, Ormin wrote oferr, 
when monosyllabic and unstressed, offr before a 
vowel, ovr before a cons. The e. midi. dial. had or 
£42503 and ¢1300 or was in common use in north 
mid]. and northern writers; thongh the fuller oper, 
other continued in use, esp. in the south, till late 
in the 16th e. Or is properly the conjunction, not 
the associated adv. (see sense 2), which continued 
to be other, or oulher, in modem Standard Eng. 
either (i.e. either .. or); though or .. or also 
oecurs: see sense 3. Forms parallel to or are 
ar (redueed from afer), ER (from Erin); o7r, 
treated here, may be reduced from ozeser.] 

A. Wlustration of the evolution of ov out of 
other, and of some variant forms. 

a. 3 oper, Oppr, orr, or. 

cxz00 Orsin 6480 Mer iss litell 
{bid, 1610g [Pa] Patt sellenn Haliz Gast ., Art fullhtninng, 
oberr att hanndgang, Obpr att hadinng, forr mede, fbid. 
7588 Patt lac.. Wass twe33en cullfre briddess. co dae itt wass 
twe3zen turrtless. /dfd. 10882 Hofenn upp and hadedd Til 
bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. /did. 11843 To don obht 
orr to spekenn ohht off ifell. ¢1g0 [sce B. 2c] queder..or. 
Pax300 [see B. 2] aper..or. ¢1300 Havelok 977 King or 
cayser forto be, : 

B. 4 our, ouer, ouir, 4~5 ore. 

13.. Cursor Af, 19523-25 (Edinb) Godis uirtu our lother 
ASS. or] grete prophete, our angel ellis pai him lete, our 
godis sune ellis fu him helde. did. 19735 Nichte onir 
[other ALSS, or] dai, /éid. 23425 Wit pi fot to onircast a fel, 
ouer [other AISS, or] al pis erpe. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, 
(Paulus) 737 How hard panis, ore how sar Hlis modir thelit. 
a 1400-0 Alexander 2260 (Ashm. MS.) Of sum threuyn 
gome Of were ore [Dudd. 3/S. or} of wristilling. 


cee nobht 1 piss land. 


OR. 


B. Signification. 

lL. gencraily. A particle co-ordinating two (or 
more) words, phrases, or clauses, between which 
there is an alternative. 

Things so co-ordinated may differ in nature, or quality, or 
merely in quantity, in which case the one may include the 
other, as in ‘it will cost a pound or thirty shillings *, ‘two or 
three minntes', ‘a word or two’. ‘The second member 
may also express a correction or modification of the first, 
which may be strengthened by expanding or to or even, or 
rather, or at least. 

€1200 [see above in A. a). ¢ 1300 //avelok 573-4 Leoun or 
wulf, wuluine or bere Or oper best pat wolde him dere. 
1/6id, 612-13 He shal him hangen, or quik flo, Or he shal him 
al qnic grave. /did, 2101 pas hirbe men casten hem in 
poles, or ina grip, or in fe fen. ¢1330 R. Rauxne Chron. 
(1810) 154 Jf werre or wo had risen. 1382 Wycuir Mats, 
aviii. 20 Where two or three shulen be gedrid in my name. 
1386 Cuavcer Ant.'s 7.813 Be it of werre or pees, or hate 
orloue. 1483 Cath. Angi. 260/2 Or, aut, vel, sev, gue. 1513 
Dovucnas #nefs ui. Prof. 39 Twichand our faith mony clausis 
he fand, Quhilk bene conforme, or than collaterall. @ 1548 
Nate Chron., Edw, 1V 232b, No man hathe sene a better 
counterfaytor or player in any Comedie or Tragedie. 1667 
Muton /”, 4... 583 And all who since, Baptiz'd or Infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 1709 STrELE Yatler 

So. 45 1,1 took a Walk a Mile or ‘wo out of Town, 
1766 Gonpsm. Tic. HI. i, ‘Vhe year was spent in moral 
or rural amusements. 1776 Triad of Nundocomar 61/2 
Hid you send a verbal or a written message? 1816 J. 
Wu.son Crty of Plague t.i. 439 He heeded noe Me or my 
sorrow. 1818 Cruise Déeest (ed. 2) VI. 485 The possession 
of the others or other of them. 1835 Chasers’ eee 
Il. 282/1 It is generally flat or but slightly undulating. 
1861 M. Pattison ss. (88) I. 45 A vine or two, Aled. 
You may walk ten or even twelve miles without finding one. 

b. When singular subjects (sb. or pron.) are 
co-ordinated by or, strict logic and the rules of 
modern grammarians require the vb. and following 
oe to be singular; but at all times there 
1as been a tendency to use the plural with two or 
more singular subjects when their mutual exclusion 


is not emphasized. 

When the subjects differ in number or person, the rule is 
that the vb, and pronouns should agree with the last or 
nearest, e.g. Lor thou art to blame’, ‘1, or thou, or he is 
the author of it’ (Lindley Murray); but such construetions 
are apt to seem stiff and pedantic, and are consequently 
avoided. ‘The question of gender causes further complica- 
tion—esp. the want of a 3rd pers. pron. of common gender. 
To say either ‘if he or she has his friends with him * or ‘if 
he or she has her friends with her’ may be misleading, 
while ‘if he or she has his or her friends with him or her’ is 
clumsy and pedantic, which is avoided by saying ‘have 
their friends with them‘; so ‘Your brother or sister will 
jend their aid‘. ‘hese difficulties appear to have heen felt 
at all times, and have been sometimes avoided by making 
the verb immediately precede or follow the first subject, and 
agree with it. 

[33.. A’. dis. 75 Whan kyng, other eorl, cam on him 
to weorre.] 1601 LB, Jonson octaster u. i, As soon as 
ever your maid or your man brings you word. 1621 
Hakewis. David's Vow 328 A great towne or a great 
Fersonages house, if they bee good, do much good to the 
Countrey. 1749 Fre.pine Yom Foues xi. vi, Among whuse 
vices ill-nature or hardness of heart were not numbered. 1813 
Scott Rokeby 1. xxiv, Wilfrid, or Bertram raves, or you! 
a x822 Sneviey Ess.,ete, IL 249 note, Vacitus, or Livius, or 
Herodotus, are equally undelightful and uninstructive in 
translation. 1823 Syp. SartH Alen. (1855) 11. 234 Friendship, 
or propriety, or principle are sacrificed. 1849 RusKIN See. 
Lamps 126 Mf ‘Vintoret or Giorgione are at_hand. 1855 
Fira). STEPHEN in Camér. Ess. 176 Scott or Sir E. Lytton 
have generally some funny man. 1867 M. Axsxotp Celtic 
Lit, 162 Novalis or Riickert, for instance, have their eye 
fixed on nature. 1873 L. Sternen Ess. reespeak, 127 
The Pope, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or even Mr. 
Spurgeon, are much more satisfactory guides than the 
prophets of the revolution, 1874 — //ours in Library Set. 
273 Mr. Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their own. 
1875 GtapsTone Glean. VI. 179 Why should we expect of 
the Bishop,..or of the Judge,..that they should be adepts 
in historical research? 1879 Gro. Knior Fheo. Such 339 The 
corpus vile on which rage or wantonness vented themselves 
with impunity. 

2. The alternative expressed by ov is emphasized 
by prefixing to the first member, or adding after 


the last, the associated adverb EirHER, formerly 
OTHER or OUTHER (the latter still in dialect use): 
e.g. ‘you may have either an apple or a pear’; ‘1 
could eat an apple or a pear either’. ’ 

The primary function of efther, ete., ts to emphasize the 
perfect indifference of the two (or more} things or courses ; 
e.g. ‘you may tke either the medal or its value’ = the 
medal and its value are equally at your option, you may 
take either; hut a secondary function is to emphasize the 
mutual exclusiveness, = cither of the two, but not both. 
For full illustration, see Ertuer, Orier, Outuer; the 
following are early examples of the varions forms: A 

Ja 1300 Cursor Al. 5855(Cott.} pat J suld ober [Gott ethir] 
here his saand, Orlat pe folk vteomiland, /dfd. 9838 (Cott.) 
pat wanted oiler (Gott, eyder, Fairf. ethir, Trin. ouber] 
fote or hand. 1300 //avelok 94-5 Oper he refte him hors 
or wede, Or made him sone handes sprede.  ¢1385 Citaccer 
L. GW, Prol. 5 Eythir {Zaaner cither),.in heuene or 
in helle. < 
“b. Or occurs also afler netther, where the 


normal conjunction is vor. | See these words. 
1523 Lo. Berners /volss. Lxxvi. 37 We fyndnataunciently, 


_ that |. Scotlande shulde. .besubgiet to the realme of Ingland, 


nother by homage, or any other wayes. 1597 earn Theatre 
God's Fudge. (1612) 129 There is neither scepter, crowne, 
stay, or strength of man that is able to hinder and turne aside 
the hand of she Almightie. a 1648 Lo, Wersert fen, 17117 
(1683) 221 From which they saw neither profit or honour likely 


OR. 


toensue, 1691 Woop 4/4, O.rex. 11, 516 An horse that had 
neither good eyes or feet. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 5 ? 4 
Neither strict piety, diligence in domestick affairs, or any 
other avocation, have preserved ber against love. 1757 
juRKE Abridg, Eng, dtist. Wks. (1812) 4 Neither ou the ane { 
side or on the other, 1812 Souvney Onmiaua 1. 310 Morality | 
ean neither be prodneed or preserved ina people ..withont 
trne religion, 1822 Heser Life Fer. Taylor p. clxxxvi._ 1864 
Rusk Fors Clavig. xviii. 267 Neither rabbits at Coniston, 
road-surveyors at Croydon, or mud in St. Giles's, 1882, 
Freeman in Life & Let?, (1895) 11.267 Neither Reformers in | 
the sixteenth century or Puritans in the seventeenth century 
strove in any sense for ‘religious liberty’. { 
e@. Or is used after wwActher: see WHETHER. | 

Here oder, or, took the place of the earlier disjunctive par- 
ticle, OF. Je (OS, the, OF ris, 4a, Goth, Jax), The following 
examples show the introduction of o7 :— 

Ic raog Lav. 9464-5 Heo.. axeden wheder he wolde grid 
pe he wolde unfrid [¢ 1275 ober fiht 3am wip]. ¢ 1200 Oxsux 
528 Wheppr..i pe firrste lott Oppr i bate comun puraffterr. 
azazsg Lee. St. Nath. 2313 Loke nn. hweder be beo lenere 
don pat ich leare..oder pis ilke dei..deteun. ¢1zg0 Ger. 4 
éx. 3272 Egipcienes woren in twired wen, qneder he sulden 
folzgen or flen. 13... Crersor AJ. 22167 (Edinb) Quebir pate 
he be criste ouir [offer J/SS. or] nai, 1382 Wren Gen. 
xxvil. 2e Whethir [1388 wher] thow be my sone Esau, or 
noon. ¢31440 (pomydon 1844 Whethyr will ye come or nay? 


3. Or .. or is sometimes used in the sense of 


either .. or: this is now poetic. 

Formerly, sometimes a literalism of translation (ef. L. ané 
..aut, BF. ox..on), but perh, sometimes an actual phonetic 
reduction of other... other, other ..or: ef, wher ..or for 
whether or. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 494 Pan fell bai depe, or lesse or mare. 
— /bid. 10490 Milas! allas! Pat i or born or geten wa: 
¢1328 Veen: times dw, Lf (Perey Soc.) iv, Or he shal sing 
sf dedero, or all gaineth him nonht. ¢138 Wveitr Serv, 
Sel. Wks. [. 124 3if he heere treuthe or o tyne oroper. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1.182 And alle tho that hadden be Or in appert 
or in prive. 1474 Caxtox Chesse 7 Or thou art a god ora 
man or nought. 1§76 Gascoicnr Steele Gi. (Arb.) 69 He 
would never take or bribe or rich reward. 1590 SHaxs. 
Com. Err. 1.i. 137 Voth to teaue vnsought Or that, or any: 
place. 1615 Day /estivals xii. 925 Yon are not all of 
you, or Husbands, or Parents, or Maisters; or Wives, or 
Children, or Servants; or Virgins, or Widowes. 1715-20 
Pore tad xu. 396 Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 
1798 Cotrripcr slic, Afar. vt. iv, Without or wave or wind. 
1867 Jean IncrLow Slory of Doon vu. 266 Learn that to 
love is the one way to know Or God or man. 

tb. Or.. or occurs with alternative questions, 
direct or indirect ; = whether .. or. (Or alone = 
‘whether’ is rare, and prob. only repr. L. az.) 

1382 Wren Leelus. xlvi. 5 Or not in wrathefulnesse of 
hym is lettid the sunne? | /#ég. an non; 1388 Whether the 
sunne was not lettid ia the wrathful?] gro Mireilixs in 
Thoms £. E. Rom. 23 He asked the lordes.,or they wolde 
thereforre warre. 1§79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 29 Or 
hast thy selfe his slomber broke? Or made prenie to the 
same? 1 Suaxs. Merch. V. itt. ii. 64 Vett me where is 
fancie bred, Or in the heart, or in the head? ¢ 1600 — Sonn. 
exiv, Or whether doth my mind..Drink up the monarchs 
plague, this flattery? Or whether shall { say ete.]? 1611 | 
— Cymd, w. ii. 356 How? a Page? Or dead, or sleeping on 
him? 1623 Wensver Dewls Law Case uw iii, Denied 
Christian burial! [ pray, what does that? Or the dead lazy 
march in the funeral? Or the flattery ia the epitaphs? 1734 
Pore £ss. Man ww. 245-6 Alike or when, or where, they 
shone, or shine, Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

4, After a primary statement, ov appends a 
secondary alternative, or consequence ol setting 
aside the primary- statement: = otherwise, else ;_ 
in any other case; if not. | 

¢ 1330 R. Brunnxe Chron. (1810) 44 He said..He wild haf 
treuage, or brenne alle bat he fond. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer JWiller's 
7.95 Lone me al atones, Or 1 woldyen. a 1440 Sir Degree, 
156 He preyd hem to do him ryght, -\r telle hyme wherefiore. 
1601 Suaks. Zwei. Vou.iv. 38 Then let thy ane be yonger 
then thy selfe, Or thy affection cannot hold the bent: 1667 
Mitton /. &. 1, 330 Awake, arise, or be for ever fall’n. 170: 
Rowe Fair Pent? 1. i.273 Waking I dream, or 1 behel 
Lothario. 179: Cowrer (liad 1. ¢5, 1 judge amiss, or he 
who rules the Argives..will be incensed. 1820 Krats Eve 
St. Agnes xxvi, But dares not look behind or all the charm 
is fled. 1840 ?. Parley's Ann. 82 Leave off, sir, or 1 will 
cane you again. 1860 Arp, Tuomson Laws Th. Introd. 2 
[This] was an experimental discovery, or why did the dis- 
coverer sacrificeahecatomb? A/od. ft is my brother, or I'm 
a Dutchman ! 

5. Or else (also formerly as one word oreés, 
or(rjellis): = or if not, or otherwise; = sense 4: 
see EnsE 4b. + Formerly also = senses 1, 2. 

@ 1300- [see Ese 4b}. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb,) 30 And 
takethe theire congie and licence .. orellis they departethe 
bethontlicence, 1477 Eagt Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21'l'o dye 
in their propre lande orellis ferre fromthens. 1513 Brapsuaw | 
St. Werlurge 1.956 Is now orels shalbe. 1623 Firzuern. 
Stert, xxv. (1539) 48 Orels to tye a rope faste. 1526 ‘TINDaLE 
Matt. xvi. az Whatt shall hit proffeta man yf he shnlde wyn 
all the whoole warlde : so he loose hys owne soule? Or els 
what shall a man geve to redeme hys sonleagayne with all? 

@ 1548 Hatt. Chron, Edw. £233 Wfeither ye Constable had 
bene faithful to.., or efs had kept his promes. 1577 Wner- 
stonk 4.4/ Gascofgne xl, In wo orels in endles blis. 

6. Or connects two words denoting the same 
thing : = othervge called, that is (= L. ve/, s#ve). 

€ 1200 Ormin 480 An haefedd prest..Patt ta [= pa] bi name 
nemmnedd wass Ahyupb obpr Abyas. 1382-1420 Wyceuir 
Gen. iii. 19 19 the swoot of thi chere, or face, thon shalt ete 
bi brede. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Aspleuum or 
aspleninm named in greke asplenon, or Scolopendrion. /éé., 
Helxine or pardition is called in englishe Parietorie or 
Pelletorie of the wal. /é¢d. s.v. Rumex, With a sharper 
be or ende of the leafe. 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xevi. 276 
The tame or garden Nigelta is agayne parted into two sortes. 
fbi, 277 Small knops or heads. 1608 ‘Torseit Serpents 
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ORA. 


(1658) 777 Of the Tame or Honse Spider. 1671 Grew -Ivat. | saviour (AF. sauveour:—-OF. salveor, salvedor, 


Plants iv. § 8 Vhese Vascular Threds or Vibres. 1842 ict 
5.4 6 fect. c. 79 $17 From the centre of the track of the 
right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left or 
near wheel. 1857 Chambers’ /uformat. WA. 297/1 Australia 
or New ttolland .. Papua or New Guinea .. Van Diemen's 
Land or Vasmania. Ver, Using a common or garden spade. 


Or, var. for, Wir Obs. poss. prom., ‘their’. 

Or, obs. form of OnE, o’er (OVER), Youn. 

Or-, pref, frequent in OF., retained in a few 
words in ME., now ods. exc. in ORDEAL, and perh. 
Ont-s, where it is no longer recognized as a signi- 
ficant element. OE. ov- was the stressed form 
(used in nominal compounds), corresp. to Goth. 
use, ur-, ON. dr-, or-, ONNG,, Ger, 27, OS. ur, 
ore, MDu. or-, o0r-, Du. oor-, orig. an adv. and 
prep., meaning ‘out’. The unstressed form (in 
verbal compounds) was in ONG. wr-, ar-, tr, 
MHG., MLG., MDu,, Ger., Du. ev-, OS., OF. @-. 
Thus OF. ordd/, OS. urdéti, MDu. ordeed, MIG. 
ordél, OMG. urterlt, Ger. urtetd decision, judge- 
ment; OF. adelan, OS, adélian, OMG, artetien, 
Ger. ertet/en to decide, allot, share, The primary 
sense was ‘out’, as in Goth. and OIG. #rruzy 
‘outrunning, exit, exodus’, ON. érfor out-going, 
departure; thence various derived senses, of which 
OE. had ‘out, completely, to an end’, as in arfarne 
‘thinking out, contrivanee, skill, intelligence’; ‘out 
and out’, ‘extreme’, in ovzegida ‘ extreme old age’; 
‘outwardly, manifestly’, in orendzve ‘recognizable’, 
orgiete ‘clearly perceptible, manifest’; and esp. 
‘without, void of, bereft of’, as in the adjs. ornedtle 
‘measurcless, immense’, orvedd ‘bereft of courage, 
despairing’, orsdw/e ‘lifeless’, orweéne ‘without 
hope, desperate’, ortréveve ‘without trust, faith- 
less’, ovsorg ‘without anxiety, secure’. (Cf. L. adjs. 
in ex-, as exantmis, excors, exossis, exsanguts.) 
In this last sense the prefix survived in early ME. ; 
see ORMETE, ORMOD, ORRATH, ORTROW, 


ie -or, 2 termination of words, and form of various 
S 


uffixes, of ].atig origin. 

Latin long 4 in early OF. was represented by a close 
sound between (6) and (4), written varionsly @ and x, as 
in L. hondrem, OF. onor, enur. In Nnhioke the sound 
sank into (4) and eame ¢ 1300 to he written ox (oaur), 
In continental Fr., on the other hand, the sound passed at 
length into ee = 6 (oneur, Aouncur), ‘Vhe earliest adopted 
words in ME. had 0 or « (enor, exur), but the regular 
representation after 1300 was that of Anglolr. oa (exon, 
Aoxonr), tn many instances this is still retained; but, at 
the Renascence, many of the -oxz» words, which in other re- 
speets were like their L. originals, were conformed to the 
L.. in -or; and nearly all words taken then or later directly 


fram L. were spelt -or, though, even in these words, there - 


was at first a considerable vacillation between -er and -our. 
In Great Britaia the traditional -evr is still written in many 
of the words in which it was retained in the 16th ¢., ened 
nota few of these, as ancestor, author, error, horror, prior, 
senator, tailor, are now spelt with -or, which spelling is 
extended in American usage to all the -er words, 
This termination appears in the following suffixes: 
1. -or (formerly often -our), representing ulti- 
mately L, -or, -dren, in nouns of condition from 
intr. ybs. in -éve, less usually from other vbs., as 
error, horvor, liquor, pallor, stupor, tenor, terror, 
torpor, trentor, etc. Such of these as existed in 
ME. were formerly spelt with -our, e.g. errour, 
horrour, licour, tenour. In other words of the 
same class, as ardour, favour, fervour, humour, 
labour, rigour, valour, vigour, as also in some 
words not directly connected with extant L. verbs, 
as colour, honour, odour, -our is generally retained 
in British usage, but American usage spells these 
also with -or: ardor, favor, labor, color, honor, etc. 
2. -or (formerly often -o#r), repr. L. -or, -drent of 
agent-nonns, formed on stems identical with the 
ppl. or ‘supine’ stems of verbs. Of these there 
are three varieties: 
a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns otherthan those in 
-alor, -clor, -ilor, -ilor; as actor, assessor, author, 
captor, censor, confessor, doctor, elector, extensor, 


| factor, flexor, inventor, lictor, oppressor, pastor, pos- 


sessor, professor, rector, seulplor, sponsor, stccessor, 
transgressor, tulor, vielor, Vhese are of different 
ages, going back to OI. words in -or, -zr, AF. in 
-our =F, -eur, or L.in-or, So far as they existed 
in ME., they were then spelt -our, e.g. actour, 
assessour, atthour, censour, confessour, dettour, 
doctour, ele.; they are now all conformed to the 
L. spelling in -or. 

b, Agent-nouns in L. -dfor, -élor,’-itor, -itor, in 
coming down in living use into OF., were regu- 
larly reduced from -d/or-enr, etc., through -cdor to 
-cor, -etir, AF. -eour, which became in MI‘. -ovr, 
and in F. -exr, and thus fell together with those 
from simple -dr-em in @. Such are darrator, cessor, 
(: —cessatér-ent), conqueror, dotior, emperor ampera- 
lor-em), governor, juror, lessor, solicitor, vendor, 
visitor (wisitatdr-em). Vo this group also belongs 


L. salodtor-em, which has preserved the vowel 
before -o77. ‘To these may he added agent-nouns 
formed in Fr. or AI’, on the vb. stem, in imitation 
of those in -cdr, -eu7, -our, repr. L. -atorent, ctc., 
as purveyor, surveyor, tailor, grantor, warrior 
(AF. werreyour, f. werrefer lo war). From want 
of evidence it is sometimes uncertain whether the 
agent-noun was already formed in late 1.. in -/or, 
-tlor, or in Fr, after these suffixes had been reduced 
to -cor and -eur, AF. -our, 

ce. Agent-nouns in -d/or, -tor, -7tor, -ilor, -titor, 
adopted in later times in Fr., or in Eng., retain ¢, 
appearing in Vrench as -afew, -7feur, ete., and 
have now in Eng, the same written form as in 
1... e.g. administrator, agitator, creator, curator, 
dictator, equator, gladiator, imitator, legislator, 
navigator, spectator, translator, vindicator ; orator, 
frocurator, senator; auditor, creditor, editor, 
Janitor, monitor, servitor ; executor. Tlese are of 
different ages: some from OF, or AF. in which 
ease they formerly had -ou, as creatour, credttour, 
divtatour, oralour, servitour 5 same of Jater for- 
mation immediately from L., which have had the 
-or form from the lirst. The pronunciation varies 
greatly, the stress being sometimes as in the 1, 
homiuative (crezfor, creditor, sometimes on the 
second syHable before the stressed vowel of the 
AF, and L, accusative (on which a secondary stress 
fell originally in MIO, as in @zediter auditowy, 
audit rem), orator orator, Frilerem , senator 
(sernatowr, sEnderem, ,sercitor (servitou r, server 
lorem executor (executor, eXecitd rem, some- 
times corresponding with that of the Eng. vb., as 
adutnistrator, agitatgr, tuitator, prosecutor, or 
otherwise shifted, as frovenrator. In some cases 
two forms exist, as cwra-for after L. nom., cwretor 
after curator, cleriloven, 

d,. -or is sometimes an alteration of another 
suffix, as of L. -dr7us, FL -zer, AV. -cr, in dackelor, 
chancellor, heritor, or of Vng. -e7:-OE, -ere, in 
satlor, bettor. 

The frequent occurrence of MF, -oes, mod. or, in Jegal 
terms denoting the person acting, as opposed to the person 
acted upon in -é, -ee, eg. lessor lessee, grantor grantee, 
mortgageor mortgagee, has imparted a kind of technical 
or professional character to the ending, and explains the 
differentation of saééor, one who sails professionally, from 
sailer. In ME. there was a tendency to confuse the endings 


ser and -ovr (helped prob. by the OU declension nom. re — 
1. -for, ace. -o7, -ur, -cur, |. ttdrem)s thus butcher, 
dicer, fether, jailer, Jester, Jugeler, porter, etc. are found 
also with the ending -eu7. On the other hand, in a large 
nuinber of words, the original -o%2, -or has, sinee the isthe., 
been exchanged for the -ek of agent-notns dT Englfsh deriva- 
tion; such are éarber, broker, chanter, diviner, latourer, 
pleader, preacher, rebber, vimer or rhymer, in all which 
the cartier -on7, -or, is the etymological form. | . 

3. -or (-our) sometimes represents I*. -o¢7, from 
Various sources, as anor, OF. sanertr, manetr, L. 
manéeres mirror, F. miroir, L. *mitratoriunt; so 
with -our, parlour, ¥. parlotr, V.. *parabolitorium, 

4, -or, repr. ME. and AF. -our, F. -eus, L. -or, 
-6rem, a variant of -for, suffix of the comparative 
deyree of adjs., in major, mtnor. See -ror 2, 

Ora! (5015), /7ist. (OF., app. ad. ON. gyrir or 
its pl. avrar: commonly regarded as ad. L. aure-us 
golden; but the sense-history is not clear, Cf. 
OrE?.] 

IA Danish money of account, introduced into 
England with the Danish invasion. 

In the Laws of Edward the Elder and Guthrun, it is 
reekoned as equivalent to 24 shillings, in Domesday book as 
equal to 20 penee. P , 

cgzo Laws of Edw. & Guthr. c 7 (Schmid) Polie...welf 
orena mid Denum, and xxx scill. mid Englaum. ¢gso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 13 Woeron gecezid Sonne teno 
@ralas his, salde Sam tea oro ref libras, & cuoed to dm, 
ceapigas 03 fic cymo. ¢1000 Laws of A£thelred Wt. 1 
(Schmid) Bete man pet at deadum menon mid vi healf-maree, 
and att cwicon mid xii oran. age Puturs, Ora, a Saxon 
Coin of the value of one Shilling and fonr Penee. 1838 
Fincyel, Brit, (ed. 7} XVI. 514/2 Dr. Hiekes observes, that 
the mode of reckoning money by mares and oras was never 
known in England ontil after the settlement of the Danes. 
1851 D. Witson Predt..A ni. (1863) 1. vi. 445 Upon the 
altar was placed a ring without any joint of the value of 
two oras, 1875 Jivons A/oncy viii. 71 The mark, the ora, 
and the thrimsa were other moneys of acconnt used by the 
Anglo-Saxons. , 

2. A measure of weight: see quot. 1838. _ 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 519 This Citie payd 
yterely to the King 30 pounds by tale, and twenty in ora 
(or in ore) that is hy weight, 1707 FLeetwoop Chron, Pree. 
1745) 25 So that 15 ore make a pound. 1838 Aacycl. Brit. 
ed. 7) XVL. 14/2 In Doomsday-book the ora is used for the 
ounce, or the twelfth part of the nummalary Saxon pound, 
and the fifteenth of the commercial. 

(Ora? (Gerd). [L.,=border, brim, coast, shore.] 

L. £utom. The inflexed or inferior lateral margin 


of the prothorax. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Lntomot. 111. 368 Prothorax,..called 
hy way of eminence the Thorax.” It includes the Ora, 
Patagia, Umbones, and Phragina. 


ORACH 


2. ‘The edge or border of an ulcer’ (Syd. Soe. 
Lex, 1892), : 

Ora, variant of Onna S¢., odd. 

Orabill, Orace, obs. ff. JIorripLe, Orns. 


Orach, orache (prit{). Forms: 5-6 arage, 
5-8 orage, 6 arech(o, orecho, (aretch), 6-7 
arach(e, 7 a-,orrage, 7-8 a-, orrach, 6- orach(e. 
[In 15th c. arage, 16th c. arache, a, Anglo-F. 
arasche (¢1263 in Vocab. Plant-n., Wr.-Wiilcker 
559), F. arrecke (Paré 16th ¢.), Norman-Picard 
form (Berry errosse, Walloon drase, Namur au- 
vanse) = \t. alrepice:—L, atriplicem, in nom. 
atriplex, ad. Gr. avpapagus, -1s (ddpa-, dvdpapagis).] 

A plant of the genus Aérificr, N. O. Cheno- 
pfodiacee; esp. the Garden Orach or Mountain 
Spinach (A. horfensis). 

Wild Orach, .1. patuéa (including several sub-species), 
a weed in gardens and cultivated ground in Great Britain. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 5 Take Vorage,.. ete, Aucnce, 
Longebeff, wyth Orage an ober. 1440 Ane. Cookery in 
Fouseh, Ord. (1790) 426 Take cole..and betes, and arage.. 
and sethe hom. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 13/2 Arage, herb, 
attriflex, 1551 Turner J/erbad 1. Evb, Areche 1s of two 
kyndes ; the one is garden areche,..the other kynde is called 
in englyshe, wyld areche: and it groweth abrode in the 
come feldes, 1563 Hytt. lr? Garden. (1393) 48 The hearbe 
named Orach or Arage. 1579 Laxcuam Gard. flealth 
(1633) 34 Arache vsed in pottage, opencth the belly. 1586 
Bricut Sflefanch, xxxix, 2531 Rocket and taragon are not tu 
be refused; no moreisaretch, 1657C. Bren Univ. Character 
fiv, Orage herh. 1769 Sir J. Winn Kane, Merbal (1812) 12 
‘here is another kind of arrach,.called garden arrach, it is 
an annual raised from seed, for the use of the kitcben. 1837 
Ci A. Wuretwricut Trans. Aristephanes \, 321 Full of 
calumnies, that grow like orrache. 1853 Drrasine Aitcd. 
Gard, (1861) 94 Orache, or Mountain Spinach—A triple.c 
Aortensis. Of this handsome plant there are two principal 
varictics. ‘ : 

Comb., as orach-like adj.: orach-moth, 
ffadena airiflicis, a noctuid moth, the caterpillar 
of which feeds on the orach. 

17iz i Petiver in PAI. Yraus. XXVEL 423 [ts thick 
Orach-like jagged Leaves. 1869 Newman Srit, .Uoths 417 
‘The Orache Moth .. The caterpillar .. feeds on various 
species of orache, goosefoot, ..and many other low plants. 

Oracle (p'rak'l,, sb. (ME. erarede, a. VF. eracte 
(rath. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. LL. dracul-tem (Ord- 
clunt), £, érave to speak, plead, pray, with suffix 
-exlo- of material instrument.] 

I. Originally. 

1, In Gr. and Rom. Antig. The instrumentality, 
agency, or medium, by which a ged was supposed 
to speak or make knewn his will; the mouth- 
piece of the deity ; the place or seal of such instru- 
mentality, at which divine utterances were believed 
to be given, 

€1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh, 48 To be tyme pat 
y cam toe Oracle of be sone bat l'sculapides mad for hym, 
where y fand oon solitarye man abstinente ful wys of 
Philosophie. ©1477 Caxton Yasou 4 And they visyted 
temples and oracles unto the consummation of their dayes. 
1574 HeLtowes Guenara's Fam, Ep, (1577) 174 Amongst all 
the oratories that. .they had in Asia, the most famous was 


the Oracle of Delphos: fur to that place from all partes of | 


the worlde they did coneurre. 1611 Suaks, Vind. 7. iii. 
194 Please’ your Highnesse, Posts From those you sent to 
th’ Oracle, are come An houre since. 16429 Matton //ys29 
Nativity 173 The Oracles are dumm. 1692 Drypen Sé. 
Eurcniont’s Ess. 284 Ue speaks like the Oracles to puzzle 
the World. 1814 Wornsw. Laedamia viii, The Delphic 
oracle foretold That the first Greek who touched the te 
strand Should die. 1835 THrrtwate Greece J. vi. 205 The 
Gods. .had a great variety of agents and vehicles at_their 
disposal, for conveying the secrets of their prescience...Some- 
times they attached it to a certain place, the seat of their 
immediate presence, which is then termed an oracle. 1884 
J. Tair Mind in Matter (1892) 255 ‘Whe great Oracles of 
antiquity belonged to the Greeks, 

b. Hlence, allusively, Zo work the oracle, to 
influence the agency or mcdium; to obtain an 
utterance in one’s faveur, or to precure a favour- 
able issue in a matter, by influence or manceuvring 


behind the scenes; also (s/ang), to raise money. 

1863 All Vear Round 10 Oct. 168 He has a double, 
who.. worked the oracle for bim. 1886 /’ad/ Mali G. 
1 Sept. 1/3 Every reader will he able to form his own 
judgment of the methods which [certain publishers) adopt 
to ‘work the vracle’ in their favour. 1891 J. Newman 
Scamping Tricks xiv. 116 With .. big local loan-mongers 
to work the oracle and swim with them. 

2. A response, decision, or message, given usually 
by a priest or priestess of a god, and, as was sup- 
posed, by his inspiration, at the shrine or seat 
where the deity was supposed to be thus accessible 
to inquirers. These responses were fer the most 
part ebscure or ambiguous; to which allusion is 
made in later senses of the werd and its derivatives. 

3598 Grenewiey Tacitus, Ann. im. xiii. (1622) 83 ‘Vhe 
Smyrnzans alleaged an oracle of Apollo, by rice they 
were commanded to dedicate a templeto Venus Stratonicis. 
1611 Suaks, Vint. T. ui. ii. 119 Therefore bring forth (And 
in Apollo's Name) his Oracle. 1647 A. Ross A/ystag. Poet. 
xvi. (1675) 388 The seat from whence she [Sibyl] gave her 
Oracles. 1791 Cowrer /éiad v.78 Unskill'd to spell aright 
The oracles predictive of the woe. R 
H1f.59 An oracle was procured exactly suited to the purpose 
of the leaders of the expedition. 1847 Parscorr Mert (1850) 
1]. 89 The temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain 
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its ascendancy’; and the oracles, defivered from its dark and 
mysterious shrine, were held in no less repute among the 
natives,,than the oracles of Delphi obtained among the 
Greeks. 1885-94 R. Brinces “res & /’syche Apr. x, Vhe 
chanting Pythoness gave oracle, And thus in priestly verse 
the sentence ran. 
II. ‘Transferred to Jewish, Christian, or other 
rcligions usc. 
3. A vehicle or medium of divine communication. 
a. That part of the Jewish Tempie where the 
divine presence was manifested; the holy of holies; 
also, the mercy-seat within it. 


c14g0 Wiyclif’s Exod. xxv. 18,19 Thou schalt make on 
euer eithir side of Goddis answeryng place [fed?, ALS. 277 


the oracle] twei chernbyns of gold..o cherub he in o sydeof | 


Goddis answeryng place [#od?. the oracle]. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 72/2 The preestes sette the Arke in the hows 
of our lord in the oracle of the temple in sancta sanctorum 
under the wynges of cherubyn. 1609 Biste (Douay) £ ved. 
xxxvil. 6 He made also the Propitiatorie, that is, the Oracle, 
of the purest golde. 1612 Bisce /’s. xxviii. 2 When I lift vp 
my handes toward thy holy Oracle. 1667 Mitton 7. /.. 1.12 
Sivn ]ill..and Siloa’s Brook that flowd Fast by the Oracle 
of God, 1838 Eneyel. frit, (ed. 7) XVI. 514 Oracle is in 
sacred history gsometimes used for the mercy-seat, or the 
cover of the eect the covenant; and by others it is taken 
for the sanctuary, or the most holy place, in which the ark 
was deposited. 

b. Applicd to the breastplate of the Jewish 
lligh Priest, the Urim and ‘Thummim, by which 
divine messages were believed to be communicated. 

1868 Marriott I ‘es¢. Chr. 5 On the breastplate (or ‘Oracle } 
are set twelve stones of unusual size and beauty. 

e. One who or that which expounds or inter- 
prets the will of God; a divine teacher. 

axgq8 Ware Chron, fen. IF 109 In his company fone 
the Puzel, whom he used as an oracle and 1 southsaier. 1671 
Mitton 2%. A. 4. 460 God hath now sent his living Oracle 
{nto the World, to teach his final will, @igir Kes Div. 
Love Wks. (1938) 307, { adore thee, O heavenly Oracle of 
Love, for contriving this prayer in that admirable iethod. 
18: 
ofa jaam..a bad man and a heathen is made the oracle of 
true divine messazes. 1863 KH. V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 
129 Bacon had brought man to the feet of nature, as toa 
Divine oracle. 

4, Divine revelation ; a declaration or message 
expressed or delivered by divine inspiration ; also, 


p/. the sacred scriptures (from Rom. iii, 2). 

1384 Cuaucer #7, Famet. 11 Why this a dreme, why that 
a swevene, And nught to every man lyche evene, Why this 
affaintome, why these oracles, 14.. in 7tedale’s Vis, (1843) 
93 Whos vertue was to Kypg Saloman Full long aforon in 
dynyne oracle As [ fynd schewed by myracle. 1548 Upart, 
etc. Evasm, Car, Afait. ii. 26 The oracles or sayinges of God. 
1557 N. ‘I’. (Geneva) Acts vil. 38 This is that Moses .. who 
receaued the lyuely oracles to geue vnto vs. 1611 Bintr 
Transl. Pref. 3 Vhe forme {of Scripture being]. Gods word, 
..Gods oracles. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage x. ii. 133 First 
had divine mercy by Oracle removed the Christians to 
Pella out of the danger. 1737 Pore //er. pist, 1. i. 28 
Whose Word is Truth, as sacred and rever'd, As Heav'n’s 
own Oracles from Altars heard. 1746-7, Hervey Medit. 
(1818) 106 By Wim, says the Oracle of inspiration, all things 
consist. 1844 STANLEY Arnold I. iv. 213 I0 the Bible, 
he [Arnold] found and acknowledged an oracle of God—- 
a positive and supernatural revelation made tu man, an 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit. 

+5. An injunction or command of the Pope. Ods. 


(Cf. lale L. oraceeltemt ‘an imperial rescript’ (Just. 


Inst.).) 

1579 Futke Confut. Sanders 55: The Frenchmen deposed 
their King Childericus by the Oracle of Pope Zacharie, 
whicb discharged them of their. .othe of obedience, 162s tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1» (1688) 21 A commandment given 
viva voce by the Oracle of the most Holy Lord the Pope, in 
the virtue of his holy Obedience, and under pain of the 
greater Excommunication..not to depart the City. 


III. \igurative senses, 
6. Something repuled to give oracular replies or 


advice. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. v. 47 This Parson being ..reputed 
famous in womancie, this Gentlewoman had recourse to his 
oracle, 1713 Pore IWindsor For. 382, 1 see..a new White- 
hall ascend! There mighty Nations shall inquire their doom, 
‘The World's great Oracle in times to come. 183 BREWSTER 
Newton (1855) 11. xxvii. 404 The oracle which he had himself 
established refused to give its responses. 

b. Something regarded as an infallible guide or 
indicator, esp. when ils action is viewed as recondite 
or mysterious, as a chronometer, a compass. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. ii, He called it [a watch] his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his fife. 
1738 — Pol. Conversat. i. 108 Pray, my Lord, what's a 
Clock by your Oracle? 1762 Fat.coxer Shipwr. u. 105 And 
by the oracle of truth below, ‘The wondrous magnet, guides 
the wayward prow. 3837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonnenille U1. 
97. Vhis little, whining, feast-smelling animal, is, therefore, 
called among Indians the ‘medicine wolf’; and such was 
one of Buckey’s infallible oracles, 

7. A person of great wisdem or knowledge, 
whose opinions or decisions are generally accepted ; 
an authority répnted or affecting to be infallible. . 

1596 Suaks. Mferch. V.1. i, 93, 1 am sir Oracle, And when 
J ope my lips, tet no dog barke, 3632 Lirncow 77av. vu. 
303 He straight sent for a fewish Phisitian, his familiar 
Oracle. 1647 Crarennon J/ist. Rcd. 1.§ 26 He [Lord Say] 
had for many years been the Oracle of those who were calf'd 
Puritans in the worst sense, and steer’d all their counsels and 
designs, 1703 Stannope Paraphr. 111. 526 he Oracles of 
the Law being called together to consult, tbe demand made 
of them is Where Christ should be born. 1852 Tennyson 
Ode Death Dk, Wellington iv, O friends, our chief state- 


. H. Newman Arians 1 iii, (1876) 82 In the history | 


ORACULAR. 


oracle is mute. 1858 O. W. Iloumes Aud. Breahfot. vic 56 
lt is a fine thing to be an oracle to which an appeal is 


. always made it all discussions. 


8. An ullerance of deep import or wisdem; an 
opinien or declaration regarded as authoritative 
and infallible ; undeniable truth. 

1569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrippa’s Van, Artes 12 For that 
cause tbe Auncientes surnamed Homer his Oracles, of the 
verses of Wfomer. 1610 /Jistrio-wt. ut. 38 Are not you 
Lawyers, from whose reverend lippes Th’amazed multitude 
learne Oracles? 1632 Massincer City AMfadam 1. ii, .ady 
Frugad [after Stargaze has given an astrological exposition]. 
Kneel, and give thanks, Sir Waxrice. Mor what we under- 
stand not?..Zady #. Be incredulous: To me, ‘tis oracle. 
ryoxr W. Wotton Jiist. Rome, Marcus vi. 101 His Words 
were received as Oracles. 18g2 Anpy Hater Cure (1843) 175 
Such epithets .. pronounced with a grave face hy those 
whose looks are omens, and whose words are oracles. 

9. An oracular reply ; a wise or prudent answer. 

1638 Menit. Conf. (1657) 343 It was the glory of Queen 
Elizabeth. that a Pes ce Oracle she aan toa 
Pragmatick Petition. 

pb. A prognostication, such as those in almanacs. 

1596 Br. W. Bartow Three Servr.i. 11 One of their owne 
late Prophets.. hath very fitlie prefixed before his yearely 
false oracles, } wonld say Almanacks [ete.). 

10. atirié. and Comé., as eracle-monger, -shop; 
oracle-wise adv. ; also, oracle-like adj. 

1611 Corcr., Oraculewx, Oracte-like, true as the Gospell. 
1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. xx. 64 Meleander’s 
Thoughts runne upon that, that Oracle-wise was uttered by 
her. 1663 Geruier Counsed div, Your Apollo's Oracle-like 
Arcenall, 1673 Cave Prim, Chr. ti. 7 The Impostor 
setting up foran Oracle-monger. 1673 Cotron Sceffer Scaft 
irg He sets up Oracle-shops in Greece. 1860 RAWLINSON 
tr. deredotus vu. vi. TV. 6 Onomacritus of Athens, an 
oracle-monger..who set forth the prophecies of Musaeus, 

Ovracle, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

‘L. trans. To utter or prenounce as an oracle; to 
proclaim as by divine inspiration or authority, 

c1g95 R. Soutuwen.. Sé. Meter's Compl. Ded., The Heathen, 
whose Gods were chiefely canonized by their Poets, and 
their paynim Diuinitie oracled, in verse. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 356 We finde this difference... to be oracled 
from those diuine lips that knew best how to terme them. 
1645 Mitton Colas?, Wks. (1851) 343 A. by-blow from the 
Pulpit .. more beholding 10 the authority of that devont 
place. .then to any sound reason which it could oracle. . 

2. fntr. To speak as an oracle. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 254 UH it Oracle contrary to our 
Interest, or Humour, we will erestean Amphiboly..and make 
it speak our meaning. 7 Bystander 159 He augured — 
or Oracled, if Mr. Well fikes it better — very greatly of the 
prodigious improvements he would make. 1812 W. ‘TENNANT 
Auster Fo vt. xxxiv, Nor deem that some dumb beldanr.. 
Hath oracling deceiv'd me like a fool. 

Hence O-racling v4/. sb, and pl. a. 

1656 T. Avv Candle in Dark 77 A hollow feigned voyce 
which those Witches or Deceivers used in their Oracling 
Divinations. 1671 Miron 7’. &. 1. 455 No more shalt thou 
by oracling abuse The Gentiles. 

+Oracler. Ods. [f. ORACLE sé. or v. + -ER1.) 
The giver of oracular responses; the priest or 
priestess of an oracle; any one claiming to be a 
medinm of divine or diabolic communications. 

3584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. vn. v. (1886) 109 Ve shall 
see ., the cousenage of these oraclers, 1591 SyvtvesteR Dx 
Bartas \. vi. 823 Pyrrhus (whom the Delphian Oracter 


Deluded), 1736 Dése. Witcher, 12 11 is certain that Oraclers, 
when they pronounced their Oracles, did use to counterfeit 


‘strange Kinds of Voices. 


+O-raclist. Ods. [f. Onacte sd.+-18T.] One 
whose utterances are esleemed as oracular. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Zntpost. Pref., Your Popes being pro- 
claimed by yonr own Oraclists to the worlde, one to be an 
Asse, another a Foxe. 

+ Oraclize v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -I28: 
ef. ORACULIZE. | érans. To pronounce or predict 
like an oracle. b. 7#¢r. To speak as an oracle. 

3648 Eart. or WestMorEand Offa Sacra (879) 57 Then 
shall Thy Conscience Oraclise thy Fate. 1709 Brit. Apollo 
IL. No. 12. 3/1 For as you Orac'lize in Verse. 


Oracular (ore ki#lis), a [f. L. dracnul-nm 
Oracis + -an. (L. had a rare drdcaulari-ns, the 
Eng. repr. of which would be *oraculary.)) 

1. Of or pertaining to an oracle; that is the seal 
or medium of an oracle, or of direct divine com- 


munications. 

1678 Putts (ed. 4), Oracular, belonging to, or having the 
authority of an Oracle. Us Younc Wt, 7h. 1x. 1044 The 
breast-plate of the true High-priest, Ardent with gems 
oracular, that give, In points of aa moment, right 
response. 19774 J. Bavaxt Mythol. 1. 254 Its guardian 
Deity, whose orgies were there celebrated ; and whose shrine 
was oracular. 1781 Cowrer Truth 389 Once tbe blest resi- 
dence of truth divine, .. Where, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light-ereating God. 1853 Fetton Ham. 
Lett, xxxvi. (1863) 282 An hour more bronght us in sight of 
Delphi,—one of the richest oracular sites in the world. 1856 
emerson Lng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks, (Bohn) I]. 126 
The fable that the ship Argo was loquacious and vracular. 

2. Of the nature of an oracle, or of an inspired, 
divinely authoritative, or infallibléutterance. 

31631 Bratuwatt Whinzics 20 The vulgar doe admire him, 
holding his novels oracular. 1664 H. More A/yst. 7nig. 206 
He has left some Oracular Records wherein a man may 
read. .the State and Condition of the Church. 1702S. Par- 
KER tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 137 He bad stamp'd it upon 
your minds for an Oracular Truth, that nothing after Death 
can have any effect upon us. 1855 Macaviay //ist, Eng. 
xix. LV. 353 Whatever he said or wrote was considered 
as oracular by his disciples. 


ORACULARITY. 


b. Resembling the ancient oracles in the mystery, 
ambiguity, or sententionsness of their answers. 
1736 Bottncproke Patriot. (1749) 240 Such expressions 
were often used,..and I believe these oracular speeches were 
interpreted, as oracles used to he, according as every man's 
inclinations led him, 1845 James A, Ner/ ii, We opened his 
lips, with an oracular shake of the head. 1845 Disraeti 
Sybil v. x,“ Vhe deuce!" said the Dandy, who did not clearly 
comprehend the bent of the observation of his mach pon- 
dering... friend, but was touched by its oracular tersenens, 
e. Of mysterious portent ; ominous, portentous, 
1820 Byron J/ar. fad. wv. ii, 182 Where swings the sullen 
huge oracolar bell, Which never knells bat for a princely 
death. 1820 Suniiey Aaipus u, ii. 64 These prodigies are 
oracular, and show The presence of the unseen Deity, 
3. Of a person: That delivers oracular responses; 
transf. that speaks or writes in the character or 


manner of an oracle. 

18a: D, Stewart Dissert. Progr. Philos. uw. v. 352 In his 
[lJr. Law's] original speculations, he is weak, paradoxical, 
and oracular, 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. xi, Morton, at 
are guite oracular, 1863 W. Pincus Speeches xiv. 299 The 
oracular press lays down the law. 1865 Grote Péato I. 
xxi. rt Like prophets and oracolar ministers. 

4. Delivered, uttered, or decreed by an oracle. 

3820 Suetitey f/ywrn to Mercury Ixxx, Understood .. by 
thee the mystery Of all orncnlar fates. 1863 Mary Howtry 
FY. Bremer's Greece 1. xvi. 157 Some oracular replies show 
oe political wisdom. 1873 Symoxos Gré. Pues vii. 199 

When Oedipus slays his father, he does so in contempt of 
oracular warnings. 1876 Swinsurne Arechéhens 53 For the 
note Rings as of denth oracular to thy sons. 

Hlenee Ora‘cularness, oracularity. 

1717 in Datvey I], 1886 Avierican XMM. 189 Their oraca- 
larness is meroly an opinion. 1891 /é/ustr. Lond. News 
Christm, No. 2/3 ‘Ile’s sure to wear a big beard'., said 
Amos Gunn, with Metropolitan oracularness. 

Oracularity (ora:ki#leriti). [f. pree. + -rev.] 
The quality or character of being oracular. 

a. The quality of being the medium or seat 
of an oracle, or of making divine communications. 

1816 G.S. Faper Orig. Pagan Idol. 111. 260 Agreeably to 
the notion which ascribed oracalarity to the sacred grotto, 
1818 — Hore Mosaice \, 130 The mouth relates to the sup- 
posed oracularity of the dilavian ship, which was feigned to 
direct its votartes in an audible voice what course they 
ought to take. 1842 — f'vov, Lett, (1844) 11. 36 ‘To invest 
the Clergy with some dreamy and mysterious oracularity. 

. b. The quality of being laconic, obscure, and of 
veiled meaning; with //. an instance of this. 

ae Blackw, Mag. XLVUI. 365 This we conceive to he 
in the purest style of the hicroglyphics, and to establish 
Coleridge's oracularity beyond all question, 1845 Titackeray 
Picture Gossip Wks. 1900 XIII. 458 Stanfield has no mysti- 
cism or oracolarity about him, a@1849 Por IWAisple Wks. 
1864 III. 383 The quips, quirks, and curt oracularities of 
the Emersons [etc.]. 

Oracularly (orekislaisli),aév. [f. ORACULAR 
+-L¥".] In an oracnlar manner. 

a, In the solemn, authoritative, or sententious 


manner of an ancient oracle. 

3771 Burke Powers Furies in Libels Wks. 1877 V1. 162 
A umid jory will give way to an awful judge delivering 
oracularly the law. 1788 Reio Aristotle's Log. i. 3 3 
He delivers his decisions oracularly. 1884 7uti 13 Mar. 
380/2 Mr. Justice Stephen, speaking oracularly, declared 
that there was no law against human cremation ‘if effected 
without nuisance to others’. — 

b. With the obscurity or ambiguity of the 
responses of the ancient oracles ; enigmatically. 

1864 Daily Tel. 17 May, Utterances even more oracolarly 
ambiguous are ascribed to him at Washington. 

+Ora-culist. Os. [f. L. dracul-t1m ORACLE + 
-tst.] A professed communicator of oracles. 

1652 GauLe Jfagastrom, 310 It was answered hy the 
divining Oraculists that Augustus had onely a hundred 
dayes to live. /dfd. 363 And thus was it shuffled up betwiat 
the astrologers and the oraculists. 

+ Oraculize, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. drécel-um 
ORACLE + -12E.] ¢vans. To make an oracle of; to 


render, or hold as, oracular. 
3593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 127 That of Terence is 
oraculiz'd, Patres acguum censere nos adolescentulos (cte.). 
Hence + Ora‘culizer, one who constitutes himself 


an oracle, or plays the oracle. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 169 But he that sits on high.. 
in foure and twenty houres after proved this great Oracu- 
lizer a compleat lier. F 

Oraculous (ore ki#les), a2. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L.type *ordculis-us, f. dracul-um: cf. obs. F. ora- 
culeux (Cotgr. and Godef.), and miraculous.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, an oracle. (Formerly 
common ; now superseded by ORACULAR.) 

1. = Oracuvar 1. 

x610 Heatev Si. Aug. Citie of God 596 This [counting 
the sands] the oraculous device of Delpho's ascribed to him- 
selfe. @ 1658 CLeveLann A nsw. Pamph. (1677) 130 Reason 
--why Jupiter, when he was most Oraculous, was called 
pier Ammon. 1660 IncrLo Lentiv. & Ur. 1. (1682) Pref., 

Where the Oraculous Tripos stands. 1671 Mitton P, A. tt. 
14 Urim and Thommim, those oracnlous gems On Aaron's 
breast. 1776 Mickte tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 179 When.. 
Orac‘lous Argo sail'd from wondering Greece. 1849 tr. C4. 
A, Hamilton's Fairy 7.174 [He] soon left the oraculous 
wood a full league behind him. 

+2. = Oracvucan 2. Ods. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ofb, x. 162 That what he spake, was 
held to be oraculous So true his writings were. 1647 Waro 
Simp. Cobler 59 1s no Bishop no King, such an oracolous 
Truth? 175s Jouxson Ramdler No. 172 P10 He. expects 
that .. his opinion be received as decisive and oraculous. 
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+b. = Oracutar 2b. Ods. 

16as Bacon £ss., Simulation (Arb.) 509 As for Equiuoca- 
tions, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold out tong. 
a1720 Suvertero (Dk. Backhm.) MWés. (1753) I. 125 To 
guess, what the meaning of this oraculous clinse should be. 

3. ORACULAR 3. 

1617 Mippieton & Rowtey Furr Quarred uti, Like a 
conjuror, One of our fine oraculous wizards, 1647 Cra- 
suaw oeenrs it7 The oraculous doctors' mystic bills, Certain 
hard words made into pills. 1725 Port Odyss. 1. 519 ‘Vhe 
oraculous seer [Proteus] frequents the Pharian coast.” 1750 
penser Rambler No. 61 > 4 Me grows on a sudden oracu- 
lous and infallible, 18181. L. Peacock Vightatare clddcy 
xii, He..asked Mr. Flosky, whom he looked up toas a must 
oraculons personage, whether any story of any ghost..was 
entitled to any degree of belief. 

+4, = ORAcULAR 4. Obs, 

1615 G. Sanoys V'rav, 61 Deliver him in writing the state 
of the question; who in writing briefly retarnes his oracu- 
lous answer, 1624 Hevwoon Guraté. nt. 99 Who..song 
many oraculous cautions to the people of Sparta, yet could 
they not predict their owne disaster. 1624 GATAKER Yran- 
suést, 197 As the oraculous predictions of the Prophets 
and expresse promises of God himselfe describe it, 

b. (With allusion to Oracte sé. 5.) 

1626 Donne Serm. Ixxxviii. 793 One whose books are 
dedicated to the Pope .. and se hath had an oraculous 
refining by an allowance oracle cite vecis. 

ITence Oraenlously adz., by or in manner of an 
oracle; as if by an oracle; oracularly; Oraculous- 


ness, oracularity. 

1632 Brome North. Lasse tii, Wks. 1873 TTL 6 My Cosins 
counsel, which hath ever been oracalously good. 1646 SiR 
T. Browne Pema. AA vic 21 The testimonies of Antiquity 
and such as passe oraculonsly amongst us. 1697 Devon 
Wire. Georg. u. 22 Vhe branching Beech aud vocal Oke, 
Where Jove of Old Oraculously spoke. 1785 Jounson 
Oraculous.—Oraculousness, Wie state of being oracolar. 

{| Oraculum (oreki#lgm). [L.: sec Onacte.] 

1. = Oracur. 

1719 Swirt Zo Sheridan 14 Dec, list | doubt the oraculum 
isa poor supernaculum. 1899 Watts-DuNToN olylvin (igo) 
88/2 ‘Vou seem to be the Oraculum of the hay-fields, sir. 
Ilave you any other Delphic atterance?’ 

2. = Oratory! 1. 

y845 Perrin, Mecd. Archit. Fred. u ili. 2. 352 Such oratories 
are often designated by the term eracediim, a word which 
was also sometimes applied to oratories in Ireland. 

Orrad, adv. rare. [f. L. 6s, dr- mouth + -ad: 


see Dextrap.] Towards the mouth. 


1891 in Cent, Dice. 
+Ora‘fle, Ods. rare-'. [a. OF. orafle: sce 


Ginarre.] A giraffe. : 

€1400 Maunvev. xxvili, (1839) 288 ‘There also ben many 
Bestes, that ben clept Orafles. 

Orage. [a. F. erage (oriiz):—popular L. 
auritic-unt, {. aura breeze: sce -AGE.] 

+1. A violent or tempestuous wind; a storm, 


Also fig. Obs. 

¢1477 Caxton Fasen 56b, Whiche knightes beyng..upon 
the see, were sore vexid..with great orages and tempestes, 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 137/2 Sodenly descended fro heuen suche 
a tempest of rayne and of orage that it couerd alle the 
montayne. 161% Cotcr, Orage, a storme, tempest, orage. 
«1734 Norta Lives (1826) 1. 183 His gains .. were much 
greater by his practice; for that flowed in upon him like 
an orage. — Jexvaue. Wt viii. § 63 (1740) 632 But there was 
then enough of the Church and Loyal Party..to stem that 
Orage of Kaction. . ee 

2. An organ-stop designed to produce an imita- 
tion of the noise of a tempest. 1893 in Cent. Dice. 

Orage, obs. form of Onacu. 

Oragious (ord-dzas), a. rare. (a. Anglo-F. 
orageus, F. orageux stormy, f. erage storm.] 
Stormy, tempestuous. #74, and _/ig. 

exsoo Burel's Pilger. in Watson Coll, Poems (1706) t. 19 
The storme wes so ontraginus, And with rumlings oragius, 
That | for fear did gruge. 1855 Tnackrray Newceomtes xxxi, 
303 M. dl vry, whose carly life may have been rather oragious, 
was yet a gentleman. ' 

t+ Orague lla. Ods. A kind of fabric: sec quot. 

1719 J. Roperts Sfinster 346 Woollen stuffs, and staffs 
mixed with silk. quite lost, and thrown out of sale, such as.. 
sattinets and chiverets, oraguella’s. 

Oraison, obs. form of Orisoy. 

Oral (Gril), a. (sd.)_ [f. L. ds, dr- mouth +-aL, 
Cf, F. oral (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Uttered or communicated in spoken words; 
transacted by word of mouth; spoken, verbal. 

1628 Re. Hart Old Relig. xvi. § 3. 167 As for orall Tradi- 
tions, what certaintie can there bein them? 1638 Penit. Conh 
iv. (3657) 43 Opened by himself in orall confession to the 

rincipal party wronged. ¢ 1680 in Somers Sracés I. 211 

ow often have they formerly urged us to an Oral or Pen 
Combat. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 87 P 12 Temptations 
to pelulance..which occur in oral conferences. 1874 GreEN 
Short Hist. v. § 4. 239 Disputes were easily settled by the 
steward of the manor. .on oral evidence of the custom at issue, 
1879 Farrar S?. Pad I. 1g To throw discredit even upon 
the Oral Law would not be without danger. — 

2. Using speech only; communicating instruc- 
tion, ete. by word of mouth. rare. 

1870 Arper ftrod, Aschan's Scholent. 6 The influence of 


sae Oral Yeachers rests chiefly in the s and minds 
of the Taught. 
b. Using ordinary speech or ‘lip-MMmeuage’ in 


the instrnction of the deaf and dumb. 

1880 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/2, | understand that under 
the oral ayercny both signsand finger-speaking are prohihited. 
foid., If I [a deaf mote] had been sent to an oral school I 
shonld have madc little or no progress whatever. 
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3. Of or pertaining to the mouth, as a part of 
the body. 

_ Oral cavity, (a) the cavity of the mouth ; (4) i hanstellate 
insects, the hollow on the lower surface of the head, from 
which the haustellum or sucking-«mouth protraces 

1656 Reounr Glossogr., Oval, pertaining to the mouth, 
visage, face, look, favor or voyce. 1816 Kinny & Sr. Hertomol. 
(184 :) 1. 89 The acute pain which attends the insertion of 
their oral stings, 1826 /éf/, xIvit. (ed. 1) IV. 379 Their oral 
organs..are of a Neuropterous type. 1888 Koutrston & 
Jackson ade, Life 503 Salivary glands .. open into the 
ural cavity, the most important: pair belonging to the 
labiunn. 

4. Done or performed with or by the mouth, as 
the organ of eating and drinking. 

1625 Ussnrr dasw, Jesuit 71 “Vhis grosse opinion of the 
orall eating and drinking of Christ inthe Sacrament. a 1655 
Vines Lora’s Supp. 41677) 382 ‘The guiness of Christs 
ody is not by the oral cating. 1888. CA. 7 fires 13 July 613 
Attendance atthe Holy Mucharist without ural communion 
on every occasion. 

B. as sh. Short for ere/ serard, oral plate, ete. 
1BBs Athenzunt uy Api 473'2 Nring of plates which are 
the homologues of the five oral plates... These orals are the 
MH representatives of the basals, 1887 1 a 
mosraper vy The vowels [may be divide 
VPhanynsal: Vive Ords: Five Diple) 6 AALY 12 “Whe 
Orals, short or Lang, in Feel, PIU, Tulle, Fall, fool, 

| Orale (urls ole. Aird, [med.1., =‘ veil’, 
neuter ot Furd/ 7s adj. f. és, Or- face, countenance, 
mouth, See TP Canue.] A veil, covering the 
face and breast and falling upon the shoulders, 
worl by the Pope at certain sulemn ceremonials. 

1844 49 [sce Faxon 2). : 

Oralism .orrilizi. [ff Onan +-isa.] The 
method of instructing deaf-mmtes by ordinary 
speech o: ‘lip-language’, insteal ef by the manual 
alphahct. 

1883 diver. Ann. Deafy Diath Ayr. go Su far as oraliom 
ois concrete 

Ovalist Geralist’. [fas prec. + -1st.] 

1. One practised in oral delivery; a correct or 
mode] speaker, rare. 

, 1867 ALM. Bere 1s. Speech 10g A comparison of the 
independent promiucktions of two or three such selucted 
orilists to fix the alphabet for Visible Speech printing. 

2. Onc who uses oral teaching or ‘ lip-language’ 
for the instruction of the deaf aud dumb. 

1880 Daily Vews 1 Nov. 6/2 ‘Vhe oralists say that under 
the French system signs only are taught. 1882 sloever. cl 
Deaf § Dumd July 154 An ardent oralist, 

Orality. rare—" [f. Ouau + -1ty.] The 
quality of Leing oral, or orally communicated, 

1666 J. Srecrant Letter of Thanks 108 he Orality of the 
Role of Faith. 

Orally Serili), adv. [f. Onat + -Ly 2. 

1. By, through, or with the mouth as the organ 


of eating and drinking. 

1608 Br. Hac Efist. 1. v.30 The priest did sacrifice, and 
orally devour it whole. 1625 Ussuur elsi. Jesuit (1630) 48 
That which is externally delivered in the Sacrament, and 
orally received by the Communicant. 1893 CA. Pines 17 
Feb. 164/4 It is the daty of every Catholic to be present 
every Lord's Day at the offering of the Eucharist, whether 
he communicates orally or in the prayers only, 

2. By or with the mouth as the organ of speech; 
by word of month; verbally. 

1666 Titotson Rude of Faith im. ix.§ 2 The faith of the 
Jews was not delivered to them orally, but by writing. 1786- 
180g H. Tooke /’uriey 32 Without .. Language mankind 
would have nothing but Interjections with which to com. 
monicate, orally, any of their (celings. 1838 Turecwace 
Greece xix. 11. tog ‘The votes, according to Spartan usage, 
were given orally. @ 18539 Macaucay //ist, rg. xxiit. V. 28 
An Act.. forbidding English subjects to hold any intercourse 
orally, or by writing, or by message, with the exiled family. 

Orang (ory), abbreviated f. ORANG-oUTANG. 

1778 Camrer in PA‘h Trans. LXIX. 145, 1 had an 
opportanity of seeing seven Orangs, 1854 Owen Shel. & 
Teeth in Ctre. Se., Organ. Nat. 1.299 oth chimpauzees and 
orangs differ from the human subject in the order of the 
decupned of the permanent series of teeth. aztrib, 1882 
De Wixot £evator 106 Our last attempt at orang shooting. 


Orange (préndz), s6.1,a. Forms: 4-8 orenge, 
(6 orr-, -ndge, -(n:che, 7 oreng); 5- orange, (5 
hor-, oronge, 6-7 -inge, 7 -ynge; 5 5c. oreynze). 
[ME. orenge, orange, a. OF. orenge (13th ¢.), 
orange, = It. narancea (Florio), now arancia (Venet. 
naranza, Milan. narans), Sp.naranja, Vg. laranja, 
also med. Gr. vepdvt(eor, ‘The Sp. and Gr. are ad. 


Arabic He naranj, in Pers. 5b ndrang, 


» 


Dinto Five 


ndring : ef. late Skr. ndraiiga, Mindi nérang?; also 


Pers, d+ pomegranate, 

‘The native country of the orange appears to have been the 
northern frontier of India, where wild oranges are still found, 
and the name may have originated there. ‘The toss of initial 
nin Fr., Eng.,and It. is usually ascribed to its absorption in 
the indef. article in ue narange, una narancia. Med.L. 
had also the forms arangia, arantia (Du Cange), whence 
aurantia by popular association with aurum gold, from the 
colour. So ih OF. orenge for arange, after or gold.] 

A. sb. E The fruit of a tree (sce sense 2), a large 
globose many-celled berry (HESPERIDIUM) with snb- 
acid juicy pulp, enclosed in a tough rind externally 


of a bright reddish yellow (= orange) colour, 
The common variety is variously called the CAina, Coolie, 
Lisbon, Portugad, ot Steet O.; the name China iid was 
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especially commnon in 17-18th c. Other varieties or species 
are known as Blood(-red), Malta ov Maltese O., 2 red-pulped 
variety; Fafa or Foppa OV.,2 lemon-shaped and very sweet 
kind; Wave/ O., a nearly seedless variety from Brazil, etc., 
baving the rudiment of a second frnit imbedded in its apex; 
Clove (in Ogilvie 1882), Noble, or Mandarin O.= MANDARIN 
Tangerine O.: sce ‘Fancerixe, The fruit of the Citras 
Bigaradia is called the Bitter, Horned, or Seville O.; and 
that of the C. Sergamia, Bergamot O, or BERGAMOT, 

13.. A. LE. Allit. P.M, 1044 As orenge & ober fryt. @ 1387 
Stnon. Harthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Citrangulum pomun, 
orenge. ¢ 1425 I oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 647/40 /foc masuclun, 
orange. ¢1440 Promp. Marv. 371/1 Oronge, fruete. € 1490 
Paston Lett. V1. 364 Halfe a hondryd orrygys. 1497 1n 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1877) 1. 330 For bering of the 
appill oreynzeis..fra the schip. 1538 Turner Lééedus, 
Alalum medicunt,an oreche, ¢1§§0 Luovn Treas, Health 
(1585) Sj, The sede of Orenche. 1587 Gotoine De Mornay x. 
141 Ehe rinde of the Orrendge is hot, and the meate within 
itis cold. 1598 Zpulario Cj, ‘Vake the inice of an Oringe, 
or else Vergice. 1698 A. Brann Kad, Muscovy to China 
87 Grapes, Apples. .China-Oranges,..and other fruits, 1796 
STepMAN Sturtaam 1. xxix. 375, I found a crystal phi 
fied with essential oi! uf orange..extracted from the rind 
or peel of the oranges. ¢ 1830 Cries of Vork 18 Sweet 
China Oranges. St. Michael's Oranges I vend At one 
or two a penny. 1841 Jann, & Ffouseh, Exp. (Roxb) 
Pref. 48 In the 18th of Edward the first [1290] a large 
Spanish ship came to Portsmouth ; out of the carze of which 
the Queen bought. . fifteen citrons and seven oranges [oma 
de orenge), 1866 Treas, fet, 292 Oranges were unknown in 
Europe, or at all events in Italy, in the eleventh century, 
but were shortly afterwards carried westward by the Moors. 
iéid., The Noble or Mandarin Orange is a small flattened 
and deep orange..it is exceedingly rich and sweet, 1870 
Veats Nat. (fist, Comin. 179 ‘Yhe rind of the orange 
yields by distillation a fragrant vil much used in perfumery, 

b. Phrase: 70 sysecse or such an orange, to 
extract all the juice Jrom it; /ig. to take all that is 


prefitable ont of anything. 

1685 Gracian's Conrtier’s Orac. 4 So soon as the Orange 
is squeezed, it's thrown upon the ground. 1822 G. Caxnixc 
in @. Canning 4 Ais Times 364 For fame, it is a squeezed 
orange; but fur public good there is something to do. 1884 
Hawcev Sart from Post to Finish V. vii 108 Ut is rather 
rough on the boy.,1o suddenly discover that his father had 
sucked the orange, and that he has merely inherited the 
skin. 1891 in Dixon Dict. idiom. Eng. Phr., By this time 
Dibdin was a sucked orange; bis brain was dry. ; ; 

@. Oranges and lemons, anursery game, in which 
a ditty beginning with these words is sung, and 
the players take sides according to thcir answer 
to the question § Which will you have, oranges or 
lemons?’ 

1887 K. D, Bournx Girds’ Games 48. 

2. (More fully ORaANGE-TREE, q.v.). An evergreen 
tree (Citrus Aurantium), a vative of the Mast, 
now largely cultivated in the South of Europe, the 
Azores, and in most warm, temperate, or sub- 
tropical regions; it produces fragrant white flowers, 
and the fruit mentioned in sense 1. (Also applied 
to allied species or subspecies, as C. robilis, C. 
Bigaradia, C. Bergamia: see 1.) 

Otaheite orange, a hardy slirubby variety used as an 
ornamental plant and asa stock for dwarfing other varieties 
(Cent. Dict, 1891). 

r615 G. Saxoys 7'rae, (1621) 3 Groues of Oranges. 1785 
Maniyn Ronsseau's Bot. xxv. (1994) 371 The Orange and 
Lemon may be distinguished by pointed leaves from the 
Shaddock.” 1866 /reas. Bot. 292/t ' is said that St. 
Dominic planted an orange for the convent of St. Sabina in 
Rome, in the year 1200, 1886 G. Mrrevitu Sali, Vug, 
Princess w.i, The soft night-wind went Jaden to death With 
smell of the orange in flower. 


3. Applied, with qualifying word prefixed, to 
plants of varieus families, or their fruit, mostly 
from some apparent resemblance in fower or fruit 


to the orange-tree. 

Jamaica orange, the fruit of the Giycosmits citrifolia 
(freas. Bot. 1866); Native orange (Austrafia), (a) the 
orange-thorn (see quot.1889); (4) the small native pomegranate, 
Capparis mitchelli; Osage orange, Maclura aurantiaca, 
a spreading tree of the Southern United States, of thirty or 
forty feet in height, sometimes cut to form a hedge; Quito 
orange, the berry of Solanum Quitoénse, a species of night- 
shade, in colour, fragrance, and taste resembling an orange; 
Sumatra orange, Murraya sumatrana (Miller Plani-n 
1884); Wild orange, (a) of the West Indies, Dryfetes 
glauca (Treas, Bot); (6) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prenus 
Carolina; (c) an Australian rubiaceous timber-tree, Caz- 
thiune latifolium, also called wild lemon (Morris 1898). See 
also Mock-ORANGE. 

1817 J. Baapuury 7rav, Amer, 160 note, Ut bleeds an acrid 
milky juice when wounded, and is called by the hunters the 
Osage orange. 3859 Marcy Pratrie f'razv. i. 26 Wheels 
made of the bois d‘arc, or Osage-orange wood, are the best 
for the plains, as they shrink tae little. 1866 Treas. Bot, 
290/1 The plants [of the genus Citrrodatus] are called the 
Native Orangeand Orange Thorn by the Australian colonists, 
1889 J. H. Maren Useful Native Plants 12 ‘ Small Native 
Pomegranate’, ‘Native Orange’..The frnit is from one to 
two inches in diameter, and the pulp, which has an agreeable 
perfume, is eaten by the natives, /did. 16 ‘ Native Orange’, 
*Orange Thorn’, ‘Fhe fruit is an orange berry with a leathery 
skin, about one inch and a half in diameter,..It is eaten by 
the aboriginals, 1890 Alackiv. Mag. Jan. 60 We had three 
miles of osage orange hedges. 

b. Applied to varieties of apples or pears, re- 
sembling the orange in colour; ef. orange-bergantot, 
-mush, -pear, -pippin (see B. 2 ¢ below). 

3731-3 Miuver Gard. Dict. s.v, Pyrus, The Villain of 
Anjou. It is also called.. The Tulip Pear, and..The Great 
Orange. 1767 J. Anexcromnie Ev. Man his own Gard, 
(1803) 673/1 Pears..Summer orange, Winter orange, Swiss 
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bergamot, 1884 Pal! Afal/ G.15 Aug. 2/1 ‘Cox's orange 
pippin' and ‘ Blenheim orange’, are certain to repay liberally 
for careful cultivation. 

4. = Sra Onanee, a large orange-coloured holo- 
thurian (Lophothuria fabrict?) of globose shape. 

1753 Cuamarrs Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Orange, Sea Orange, in 
natural history, a name given by Count Marsigli to a very 
remarkable species of sea plant, ..it is round and hollow, 
and in all respects resembles the shape of an orange. 1838 
Eacycl, Brit, (ed. 7) XV. 518/1 The body of the orange, as 
it is called, is fastenect by them [fine filaments] to the rock, 
or other solid substance. 

5. (More fully Orance-cotocr.) The reddish- 
yellow colonr of the orange; one of the so-called 
seven colours of the spectrum, occupying the region 
between red and yellow. Also, a pigment of this 
colonr; usually, with defining words, as trade 
natnes for varions shades, often indicating chemical 
origin, as cadmium, Chinese, diphenylamina, gold, 
Mars, sine orange, etc. 

a1600 Moxtcomerie Jise. Joens xxiv. 66 O wareit 
orange | willed me to weir, 1776,96 WirueRine 47 it, Janis 
(ed, 3) IV. 327 Pileus frequently tinged with orange. 1832 
‘Tesxsyson Mariana tn the South 26 ‘Vill all the crimson 
changed, and past Into deep orange o'er the sea. 1851 
Mayne Rew Seals unt. 1. 10 Yonder the orange pre- 
dominates in the showy fluwers of the asclepia. 

6. Her. A roundel tenné (tawny-coloured). 

1§62 Lricn Avmorie (1597) 88 ‘he senenth He beareth 
Argent, vij Orenges, 1610 Guinim /feraldry Ww. xix. (1660) 
352 If they |[Roundles] be ‘Tenne then we call them Orenges, 
1727-41 in Cuanners Cyrc/, 1868-82 in Cussans fer, iv. 

7. altvih, and Come. a, simple attrib.: of an 
orange or oranges, as orange-bloom, -grove, -juice, 
kernel, -pip, -plant, -plantation, -room, -thicket, 
-(ribe; employed or used in the orange trade, as 
orange-box, -chest, -girl, -man, -merchani, -wench, 
wife, -wouan; favoured with orange-juice or peel, 
as orange custard, -pudding, -wine; b. objective 
or obj. genitive, as orauge-grower, -seller, -throw- 
ing; @. parasynthelic, as orange-shaped adj. 

1913 C'rrss Wincnetsea Wise. Foems 16 ‘The *Orange- 
bloom, that with such sweetness blows. 1769 Ms. RAFFALD 
Eug. tHousckpr. (0778) 256 To make *Orange Custards, 
1787 Sik J. Hawsins Life FoAnson 195 One poet feigns, 
that the town is a sea, the playhouse a ship, .. and the 
*orange-girls powder-monkies. 1766 J. Bartram Frat. 
30 Jan. in Stork -tec, #, Florida 56 We. encamped ata preat 
*orange-grove. 1907 Load. Gaz. No. 4344/4 Vhomas Martin, 
late of London, *Orange-Merchant. 1719 D'Urrev tls 
1. 349 ‘The *Orange-Miss, that here Cajoles the Duke. 1821 
Keats /safedla xvi, Fair *orange-mounts Were of more soft 
ascent than lazar stairs, 1897 Addoutt’s Syst, Aled. 11. 885 
[cis impossible to understand how a cherry-stone or ..an 
*orange-pip could enter the appendix. 1729 Fenton in 
Waller's Wks. Observ. p. xivi/2 When this Poem was 
written, the *orange-plantations of this island were in good 
repute, 1769 Mus. Rarvary Ang. fousedpr. (1778) 171 An 
*Orange-Pudding. Boil the rind of a Seville vrange very soft 
[ete]. 1665 Peevs Diary 21 Feb., Mrs. Jenings,.the other 
day dressed herself like an “orange wench. 171% STEELE 
Spect, No. 141 22 A Poet, neglects the Boxes, to write to 
the Orange-Wenches, 1607 Snaks. Cor 14. i. 78 A cause 
betweene an “Orendge wife, and a Forset-seller. 1675 /'/ti/, 
Trans, X. 256 Casks of *Orenge-wine. 1772 Hey iétd, 
LXE 260 Te drank a bottle of orange-wine in the course 
of this day. 1678 Otway /rieudship in Fow. i, At the 
Play whisper it to the *orange-women. 1801 Mar, Epcr- 
wortn Good French Governess (1832) 108 Carts and wheel- 
barrows, and yuilgar looking things, fit for orange-women’s 
daughters, 

d. Special cemb.: orange-aphis, a black 
aphis (Siphonophora citrifolii) that infests the 
orange-tree; forange-apple, an orange; orange- 
bead, an orange-pip fermed into a bead; orange- 
berry, an immature orange; orange-bird, a bird 
of Jamaica: see quot.; orange-brandy, brandy 
flavoured with orange-peel; orange-butter (see 
qnot.); erange-butterfly, a large black and white 
butterfly, /apilio cresphontes, the larva of which 
feeds on the orange-tree; orange-chip, a slice 
of orange-pecl prepared for eating; orange-dog, 
the larva of the orange-butterfly; orange-fly, 
a name of several small flies, whose larvae burrow 
in the orange; orange-jelly, a jelly flavoured with 
orange-juice and orange-peel ; (4) a variety of swede 
tumip; (¢) pepular name of a fungus, 7remella 
mesenterica; orange-maggot, the larva of the 
orange-fly ; orange-marmalade: sec MARMALADE; 
orange-oil, the essential oi] obtained from the rind 
of the orange; orange-pea, a young unripe fruit of 
the enragoa or other orange, nsed as-an issue pea and 
to flavour liqueurs ; orange-quarter, (a) one of the 
natural divisions of an orange; (4) a fourth part 
ofan orange; orange-scale, any scale-insect which 
infests the orange-tree; esp. Aspidio(us auranttt 
(Cent. Dict.) ; orange-skin, (ay orange-peel ; (4) 
an orange tint of the skin; (¢) orange-shin surface, 
a name giggmmto the slightly rongh glaze of certain 
varieties riental porcelain; orange-strainer, 
a utensil for straining the jnice of an orange. 

156: Hottyousn éfomr, Afoth. 35 Yalow as an *Orenge 
appel. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 2, 1 commend also Beads of 
arts-Horne, viata *Orenke- wads; also Beads of Lignum 
Aloes, Macerated first in Rose-water, and Dryed. 1886 
Guide Kew Mus, Econ. Bot, No. 1.29 The small immature 
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fruits which drop from the trees, when collected and dried, 
form the "Orange berries of pharmacy, 1847 Gossn Birds 
Jamaica 231 Cashew-bird, .. About cane Town, it is 
called the *Orange-bird...from the resemblance of its plamp 
and glowing breast to that beautiful fruit. 1894 Nrewron 
Dict, Birds, Orange-bird, a name in Jamaica for Spindalis 
(prop. Spindasts) algricephala, wrougly identified .. with 
Fringilla cena..one of the Tanagers. 1700 Concreve Hay 
of World vw. v, 1 banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
tothe tea-tahle, as *orange-brandy letc.}. 1769 Mas, Rarratp 
Lng, Housekpr, 1778) 337 Vo make Orange Brandy. Pare 
eight oranges very thin, and steep the peels in a quart of 
brandy forty-eight hours in a close pitcher {ete} 1706 
Closet of Rarities (N.), The Dutch way to make “orange. 
butter.—Take new cream two gallons, beat it up to a thick. 
ness, then add half a pint of orange-flower water, and as 
much red wine, and so being become the thickness of butter, 
it retains both the colour and scent of an orange. 31675 I, 
Wiisos Spadacr. Dunelm. 80 We must eat some *Orange 
Chips. ¢1730 Anyal Remarks 52 Tea in the Boxes, and 
Orange-Chips 2s. 6¢, 1769 [see Crp sé.) 2b), 1896 Cassed/'s 
Dict. Cookery, Orange Chips—Vake the rinds of some 
large oranges. Cut into quarters, and weigh them... Put 
the chips on a sieve in the sun. 1890 Jutta P. Battarp 
Among Moths & Butterft.142 The common name in Florida 
for this caterpillar is “the *orange dog’, from a fancied re- 
semblance of sts most curious head to that animal. 1769 Mrs, 
Rarraro fag. Honsekpr. (1778) 210 To make “Orange 
Jelly. Take half'a pound of hartshorn shavings, and two 
quarts of spring water,..and the rind of three oranges 
pared very thin, and the juice of six. 1893 7ymes 11 July 
471 Some of the following :—The late swede, hardy swede, 
the orange jelly, golden ball turnip,..or the grey stone 
turnip. 1863-7a Warts Dict. Chen: I. 1003 Oil or Essence 
of Mandarin..has an agreeable odour, different from that 
of lemon or *orange-oil, and a not unpleasant taste, like 
that of vrange-oil. 1857 Mayxe La fos. Lev "Orange leas, 
common name for issue peas, made from the Aurantia 
Curassaventia, ov Curassoa apples or oranges when dried 
and hardened. 1718 A/rs. Mary Eales's Receipts 98 Take 
it off the Fire, and put in your *Orange-Quarters. 1822-34 
Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) LV. 540 Apichrosis elurigo. 
*Orange skin. 1688 Lomd?. Gaz. No. 2316/4 A set of Casters, 
and an “Orange-Strainer, all of Silver, 1705 /é/d. No. 
4tsa/q A silver Orange-strainer, 
B. aaj. 1. Of the colour of an orange (see A. 5). 

Orig. an attrib. use of the sb., as in Otive ard7.; so in quot, 
1542, ‘orunge hue‘; but in 1620, ‘orange velvet’, an adj. 
+ Kor the political or party use of the colour (quats. 1723, 
1849, 1884), see ORANGE 5é.? 1 rte. E 

isgz fv. HK. Wardr. (1815) 104 Item thrie peces of 
conrtingis for the chepell of oringe hew. 1620 Unton fav, 
22 Two low stooles of black and oringe wronght velvett. 
1723 Hiccoxs Short View Eng. Hist. (1736) 350 Vis 
daughter Denmark fafterwards Queen Anne], with her 
great favourite (lady Churchill), both covered with Orange 
rihbands,.. went triumphant tothe playbouse. 1799 Worpsw. 
inf. Nat, Objcets 46 Yn the west The orange sky of evening 
died away. 1831 Brewsrer Oftics vii. 72, We have there- 
fore, by absorption, decomposed... orange light into yellow 
and red. 1849 Macautay J/isé, Eng. ix. (1856) 11. 530 ‘The 
whole High Street [of Oxford, in 1688] was gay with orange 
tibands. 1884 Encyel. Brit. XVI. 813/1 Wrangemen', 
‘The orange Nowers of the Lidinu bulbiferum are worn in 
Ulster on the rst and rath July, the anniversaries of the 
Boyne and Augbrim. 


2. Combinations. a. With other adjs. of colour, 
expressing modification by orange, as orange-brown, 
-buff, -chestnut, -cinnamon, -creant, -crinson, flesh, 
-gold, -rufous, -scarlet adjs. (sbs.); also in names 
of pigments, as orange-chrome, -lake, -lead. Db. 
parasynthetic, as orange-flowered (having orange 
flowers), -/eaded (having an orange-coloured head), 
-hued, -quilled, -spiked, -spotted, -tailed, -winged, 
etc., adjs.; orange-fuming a., that produces orange- 
coloured fumes; orange-legged, -thighed aqs., 
of birds: having the shank or thigh erange-colonred, 
as the Orange-legged Wobhy, Falko vespertinus, the 
Orange-thighed Falcon, Falco fuscocwralescens( Rist 


Anim, Zool, Soc. (1896) 398). 

1799 _G. Suitu Laderatory V1. 305 “Orange brown Body. 
1866 Opunc Aatm. Chem. 153 The bromine floats on the 
surface as an orange-brown layer. 1882 Garden 26 Aug. 
183/2 Another with a sort of an “orange-buff tint. 1875 
Ure's Diet. Arts 11. 460 *Orange-chrome, a subchromate 
of lead; a fine orange-coloured pigment. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan, 16/2 ‘Fhe flowess ranging in colour from yellow to 
a bright *orange-cinnamon. 1862 R. H. Patterson £ss. 
list. & Art 27-8 A wall of an *orange-cream colour, 1882 
Garden 16 Dec. 534/2 A glowing *orange-crimson, very 
bright and effective, 1887 W. Puituirs Brit, Discomycetes 
108 The colour varies from reddish-brown to pile *orange- 
flesh or salmon-colour, 1853 W. Garcory /norg. Chen, 
{ed. 3) 89 Aloog with pure nitric acid, it forms the *orange- 
fuming nitric acid of the shops, often called nitrons acid. 
1885-94 R. Brtwces Eros § Psyche Mar. xxv, Broad and low 
down, where late the sun had been, A wealth of *orange- 
gold was thickly shed. 188: Rita My Lady Coguette wi, 
Miss Skipton, in her radiant *orange-hued garments. 1825 
J. Nicnoison Oferat, Mechanic 717 The *orange-lake above- 
mentioned... was used with at success by a considerable 
manufacturer. The colour it produces is that of the vinegar- 
garnet. x865-7a Warts Dict. Chem. V1. 552 When the 
temperature is properly regulated, another pigment is ob- 
tained, called *Orange Lead. 1865 Aeader No. 123. 5231/1 
The *orange-quilled porcupine (/ystrix Alalabarica). 1894 
R. B. Snarve /landbé. Birds Gt. Brit, 1. 37 Under surface 
pale *orange-rufous, the abdomen white, 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 139 Vulip, poppy, hly,—something 
orange or scarlet, or “orange-scarlet. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pt. V1. 57 *Orange-spiked Fox-tail, 1802 BIncLey 
Anim, Biog. (1813) 111. 290 ‘The *orange-tailed bee. .. This 
is one of fe largest of ae British Bees. 1865 Sat. Rev. 

Aug. 182 The beautiful grakle, familiar to visitors at the 
conven of Marsaba as the ‘ *orange-winged blackbird fe 

ce. In names of orange-coloured varieties of 


ORANGE. 


apples or pears, as orange-bergamol, -mush, fear, 
pippin; also in names of plants, animals, ete. 
of this colour (more or less), as orange bat, 
the Phinonycter’s aurantia, inhabiting northern 
Australia, the male of which has fur of a bright 
orange (Cassels Encycl. Dict. 1886); orange- 
cowry, a large handsomecowry ( Cypriva aurantia), 
of adeep yellow colour; orange dove, a Fijian 
bird (Chrysanas victor), the male of which has 
bright. orange plumage; orange-fin, a varicty of 
trout found in the Tweed; orange-fly, a fishing- 
fly (see quot).; orange fungus, a fungus which 
attacks roses; orange-grass, //j ypericum Sarothra, 
having minute deep-yellow flowers (Miller /¥anl-2. 
1884); orange gum, an Australian myrtaccous 
tree, Angophora lanceolata (Morris) ; orange-leaf, 
(a) an evergreen shrub of New Zealand, Coprosma 
/ucida (Miller Plant-n.) ; (4) a quality of shellac; 
orange lightning: sce quot.; orange lily, Zi/fum 
croceum; also L. bulhiferum, var. aurantiums 
orange-list, a kind of wide baize; orange mine, 
mineral, an oxide of lead of similar composition 
to red lead, but of brighter colour, formed by 
oxidizing white lead; +orange-mint, a species 
of mint; orange moth, a geometrid moth (see 
quot.); orange paste (Dyeing), a paste for pro- 
ducing an orange colour; orange-quit, a bird of 
Jamaica, Glossoptila rufcollis; orange-root, a 
North American rannoculaceous plant, the golden- 
scal; orange-sallow, a night-moth, Vania ci 
trago (Cassell); orange-slip clay, a clay used in 
Staffordshire, of a grey colour, having mixed with 
it reddish nodules, which impart an orange colour 
to the ‘slip’ or fomuene mass; orange thorn: 
see A. 3, quot. 18892, 

1664 Lvitvn Nal. Hort. (1729) 232/2 Vruit-Trees .. for 
a moderate Plantation. . Pears... "Orange fJergamot fete. 
1875 K. L. Lavarp in /4/s 435 In the same locality he pro- 
cured the ‘*Orange Dove', and found..that the female and 
young male were green. 1834 Seisy in Proc, Herw. Nat. 
Clud I, No. 2. 36 A trout..analogoun to the *Orange fin of 
the Tweed. 1787 Best Augting (ed. 2) 105 ‘Vhe *Orange fly 
-« Dubbed with orange coloured wool; the wings off the 
feather of a blackbirds wing. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 1332/1 
There is..no disease to which the Rose is liable that is so 
destructive in its effects as a virulent attack of “Orange 
fungus, 1883 Casseffs Fam. Alag. Oct. 683/2 Shell-lac .. 
isknown..as' button’, **orange-lenf’,..and ‘reddish orange- 
leaf’. 188g Mitrer Plant-s., Coprosiwta lucida, Otago 
Orange-leaf, or Looking-glass bush. 188: Greener Gust 
sor The captain. loaded with Dittmar powder in the first 
and *orange lightning, No 6, m the second barrel. 1856 
Devamer £7. Gard. (1861) 38 The *Orange Lily, Z. crovennz, 
a native of Austria, may be found in almost every cottage 
plot of flowers. 1880 Bartten & Hi. Plant-n., Orange Lily, 
the common name in gardens for Lilfuer heferus, 1830 
Boorn Anal. Dict. }. 182 A wide Baize, dyed in fancy 
colours, is exported, chiefly to Spain, under the name of 
*Orangelist. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. Minium, The best 
minium, however, called ‘orange mine, is made by the slow 
calcination of good white tead (carbonate) in iron trays, 
1699 Even Acctaria 39 The gentler ‘ops of the *Orange- 
Mint, enter well into our Composition. 1869 Newman 
Brit. Moths 92 The *Orange Moth (Augerona prenaria). 
The wings of the male generally rich orange. 1731-3 
Mitter Gard, Dict. s.v. Pyrus, Ve “Orange Musk. 1664 
Evetvn Aad. Hort , Orch. July (1729) 210 Pears .. green 
Chesil Pears, "Orange Pear fete.]. 1731-3 Mitter Gard. 
Diet. s.v. Pyrus, The Green Orange Pear. 1823 J. Bap- 
Cock Dont. Amusem, 48 The female flower of the *orange 
pippin. 1884 [see A. 3b}. 1894 Newton Dict, Birds 
s.v. Quit, Vhus the *Orange-Quit is Glossoptila ruficollis, 
one of the Caredidz. 1866 Treas, Bot. 6085/1 HMydrastis 
canadensis is the only species of a genus of “Ranux- 
culacez, found in damp places in woods, in the Northern 
United States and Canada, where it is called Yellow 
.Puccoon, *Orange root,or Canadian Yellow root. /id. 818/2 
*Orange-thoru, a colonial name for Cétrivbatus. 


Orange (grénd3), 54.2 ; 
1. The name of a town on the river Rhone ‘in 
France, formerly the capital of a small principality 
of the same name, which passed in 1530 into 
the possession of the House of Nassau, and so to 
the ancestors of William III of England, styled 
princes of Orange-Nassan. On the death of 
Witliam ITH, the territory of Orange was acquired 
by Louis XIV, and added to France; but the 
litle continued to be held by the cousin of William 
and his descendants, who now constitute the royal 
Nine of Holland. In Eng. Mlist., ‘William of 


Orange’ is an appellation of William JH. 

The accidental coincidence of this name with that of the 
fruit and colour (Orasce s4.), made the wearing of orange 
rihbons, scarfs, cockades, orange-lilies, etc., a synibol of 
attachment to William IH, and to the principles of the 
Revolution settlement of 1689, and Jed to their use by the 
Orange lodges and Orangemen. 

3558-9 Cuovcn Deser. Funeral Chas. V in Burgon Life 
Gresham ¥, 254 A nobellman.,(so far as I coulde under- 
stand it was the Prince of Orange), who standing before the 
herse, strucke with the hand uppon the chest, and sayd— 
‘He is ded’. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low Ce Warrer 86 
Many of the prime Nobility, that did not heartily love the 
Prince of Aurange. 1680 Srue Copy Let. for Holland, 
For his..never Failing Friend Roger Le Strange, at the 
Oranges Court, with Care and Speed, hast, hast, post hast. 
1848 WOH. Recover. £. Blane's fist. Ten Years 1. 325 
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What are these treaties? .. Those of 1814? But these assnre 
the possession of Belgium to the house of Orange. 

b. attréd, Of or belonging to the Orange family 
or dynasty in Holland. 

1647 G. Wuarton Hellunt HHyberuicale 27 But this is 
Wormwood to an Orange Searff and Feather.” 1840 Penny 
Cyed XVI. 98 2 William (LV) Nenry Friso..was raised by 
the Orange party to the stadthoklership in 1747. 

2. Ang. Mist, (atirié.) Applied to the altra- 
Protestant party in Ireland, in reference lo the 
secret Association of Orangemen forined in 1795 ; 
ef. ORANGEMAN, 

The cxact origin of this use of ‘Orange’ is somewhat 
obscnre. But it is supposed that ‘the two Copes’ of quot. 
1795 were members of a celebrated lodge of Freemasons 
then existing in Belfast, styled ‘The Orange Lodge‘, and 
that thence their adherents were known as ‘Orange boys’ 
and 'Orangemen’, ‘Fhe name of this lodge probably Nad 
teference to William of Orange, or te the use of orange 
badges at the anniversaries at which his memory was cele- 
brated; and it was, na doubt, in this sunse that the term 
Leeame pery ctuated as a party name. The first two quoty. 
which follow refer 10 the Orange Lodge of Mreemasuns. 

11783 in Joy ¢Zést. Coll. Belfast (1817), The procession was 
conducted by the Orange Lodge, so confessedly acknow- 
ledged ta be the first in Europe, being composed of 150 
gentlemen .. noblemen and commoners of the very first 
distinction, ‘The Orange Lodge was first revived in Sept. 
1780, at which time it consisted merely of the present Past 
Master and two other gentlemen. 1791 C. T. Bowes Four 
through breland 236, \ was introduced to the Orange- 
lodge by a Mr. Hyndeman... Mr. H. informed me this 
lodge was founded by a Mr. Griffith, who heltl a lucrative 
employment bere under Government.] 

1795 Jevuson Let. to Ld. Charlemont g Oct. in 13th Ref. 
Hist, MSS. Comeiss. App. xt. 266 tis impossible .. to 
disavow the absolute necessity of giving a considerable 
degree of support tu the Protestant party, who, from the 
activity of the two Copes, have got the nanie of the Orange 
boys‘. 642, My brother William told me he rode through 
three hundred well armed ‘Orange boys’ in the middle of 
the night. 1796 Grattan Sp. in fo. Comin, 22 Fel, ‘hose 
insurgents, who called themselves Orange Boys, or Pro. 
testant Boys—that is, a banditti of murderers, committing 
massacre in the uame of God. 1997 in 13¢h Ach. Jfist. 
ASS. Conan. App. vii. 303 We had a display here yester- 
day morning of the whole force the ‘Orange boys," Orange ' 
wenches, and ‘Orange ' children could muster. 1798 /did. 
34t The Orange system spreads in many parts of this 
country, 1808 G. Moore (f7t/e) Observations on the Union 
Orange Association, 1813 Gen. fist. in daa. Ree. 93/2 Vt 
appeared that Orange lodges met regularly in London, Man- 
chester fete.], 1844 Aegud. & Ord. Army 382 Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and Soldiers, are forbidden to 
institute, countenance, or attend Orange-Lodges or any 
other Mectings whatever, for Party or Political Purposes. 
1868 Houme Ler fi. Godfrey |. 281 The orange canlidate’s 
wife. 1884 Palé Madd G. 16 Sept. 2/1 Of south-west Lanca- 
shire..the Toryism is more orange than bucolic in the lower 
grades, and very much coloured by Liverpool in the upper 
strata. 1885 /encyel. Brit. KVM 453/2 (Peel, Six Kobt.) 
Peel became, by the necessity of his situation, ‘Orange 
Peet’, and plied the established engines of coercion and 
patronage with a vigorous hand, 1902 C. L. Fanniner 
Sad. feish Hist. 52 On the morrow of that affair [Battle of 
the Diamond}, September 22, 1795, the first Orange Lodge 
was formed in the house of a farmer named Sloan. 

Orangeade (préndgz'd). [f. Onance + -ave, 
after /emtonade.] A beverage composed of orange 
and lemon juice diluted with water and sweetened 
with sugar. Now also applied to an aerated 
water, stmilar to lemonade but of an orange tint. 

3706 in Pirates. 1727 Drapery fam, Dict. sv Fever, 
Let him drink Ptisan..or else Lemonade or Orangeade, 
1869 Stix S. Nortucote in Life (1890) I. x. 343 Oranges 
which though too acid to eat will make capital orangeade. 

t+tOrangea‘do, Oés. Also oreng-, orang-, 
oringado, -cado, -iado. [Cf. Sp. naran/jada con- 
serve of oranges, F. orangeat.] Candied orange-peel. 

1599-1600 in Nichols #rag7. ILI. 457 One pye of orengado, 
1604 Dekker //onest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 62 Provide no 
great cheare, a couple of Capons, some Fesants, Plovers, an 
Oringeado-pie, or so, 1635 Sutrtey Lady of Pleasure \. i, 
The gallant..‘Fhat carries oringado in his sket, And 
sugar-plums, to sweeten his discourse, @ 1648 Dicry Clot 
Open. (1677) 139 A little sliced oringiado from which the 
hard candy-sugar hath been soaked. 1796 Mrs. Grasse 
Cookery xiv. 259 Pare twelve pippins .. and pour on them 
some orangeado syrup. 

Ovange-blo:ssom, The while fragrant blos- 
som of the orange-tree. Wom by brides in wreaths, 
trimmings, etc., or carried in bouquets at the 
marriage ceremony, 

This custom appears to have been introduced from France 
€ 1820-30. , According to Littré, ‘Women at their marriage 
wear a crown of orange buds and blossoms; hence the orange- 
blossom is taken as a symbol of marriage‘, (Yhackeray's 
explanation of the symbolism appears to be his own.) 

1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1883) 114 The ground strewed 
over with orange blossoms and jasmines. 1855 ‘TENNvSoN 
The Daisy 3 O Love, what hours were thine and mine, .. 
Tn lands of palm, of orange-hlossom ..and vine. 

¢1835 Haynes Bavey Song, ‘She wore a wreath of roses’, 
A wreath of orange blossom upon her head she wore, 
1848 ‘Vuackeray ban. fair xii, Had orange blossoms 
been invented then (those toncbing emblems of female 

urity imported by us from France..) Miss Maria..would 
hav® assumed the spotless wreath. 185 ss Munock 
Agatha's Hush. 1. ix. 237 So for two ios Agatha 
sat in her wedding-dress ., sometimes playmy with the 
wreath of orange-blossoms which her lover had sent her. 


+ 1857 ‘I. S. Artitur (t7t/e) Orange Blossoms, a Gift Book for 


all who have worn, are wearing, or are likely to wear them. 
@18g1 W. E, Norris (Dixon Dict. tdiont. Eng. Phrases 
1891), ‘What has he come to this lovely retreat for? To 
gather orange-blossoms?” [get a bride}. 


ORANGE-PEEL. 


b, In England applied also to the blossom of 
the Mock-orange, /Azladelphus. 


Orange colour, orange-co:lour. = 
ORANGE 56.1 5; also altrth. 

3gr2 IEG of Cater (Somerset Ho.), Orenge colour. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens t. xix. 29 At the top..groweth fayre Orenge- 
colour floures. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2158/s Four new Coats 
lin'd with Orange-colour. 12865 J. HW. [scrauam Pillar of 
Fire (1872) 193 A gorgeous fan of radiant beams, of a pale 
vrange-colour, spread itself over the sky. 

5o O'range-co:loured a. 

1678 T. Jorpan driumphs Lond. 11 An Orange-colonr'd 
Mantle edg'd and fring‘d with Silver. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 
2115/,A Blue Livery lined with Orange-coloured Stuff. 1849 
DD. Campanit /norg. Chem, 283 This salt precipitates as an 
orange-coloured powder, 

Oranged (préndzd), a. rare. [f. Orance! + 
“ED 2.]  Colomed orange, tinted with orange. 

1862 Tuornnery Turacr 1. 48 The boy still went on 
washing in blue skies for Grecian temples .. with semi- 
circular oranged gravel walks, 

O-range-flow:er. 

1. The white flower of the erange-tree; = ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM, 

1626 Bacon Syfea $18 And the like T conceive of Orenge- 
Flowers. 2757 A. Coorkr Distidler it. vi. (1760) 128 Take 
twelve Pounds of Orange-flowers, and twenly four Quarts 
of Water, 1842 Loxcr. Quadveon Girt iii, Odours of orange- 
flowers... Reached them. 1850 ‘lhaxvsus fa Wem. al AS 
ona maiden in the day When first she wears her orange. 
flower. 

2. Matean orange-flower (trees, a handsome 
white-flowered shrub, Chotsya ternata, N.O. Aie- 
fave (Miller /%Zant-11. 1884), 

3. Short for oranye flower waler (ar ? cordial), 

1ziz_ Avmison Spcct, No. 328, 1 cannot undertake tw 
recite all her medicinal Mreparations, as Salves,.. Coruials, 
Rauafia, Persico, O1ange-flower, and Cherry- Brandy. 

4. Comb,; orange-flower bread, -cake, that 
made or flavonred with orange-flowers; orange- 
flower oil, the fragrant oil distilled from orange- 
Nowers, neroli oil; orange-flower tree, (a) dial, 
the Syringa or Mock-orange; (4) {see sense 2 
above); orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers ; the fragrant watery distil- 
late left over in the preparation of neroli oil. 

1750 Mas. Drtany datobfoy. ¥ Corr. (1361) TL. 571 Making 
“orange-flower bread, of my own orunge flowers, 1718 Mrs. 
Vary Kalis’s Receipts 68 Wet it.. with Orange Mlower 
Water, for the ?Orange-Flower-Cakes. 1838 “F. ‘lhiomsox 
Chem, Org. Bedies 41 “Orange tlower ol, 1s extracted by 
the distillation of the flowers of the orange-tice, 1877... Hi”, 
Line. Gloss." Orange flower tres the Syringa. 1880 URitteN 
&H. Mant-n,, Orange-flower Tree, “hilade/Ahus cos onarius 
. from its perfume resembling that of orange-blossoms. It 
is also called Mock Orange. 1g95 Cortey ID ts, Fits, 4 
fancies 79 We sent her two bottles of ‘Orange flower 
water by his page. 1839 Ure Dret. rts co8 The oil of 
orange-flowers, called neroli, is extracted from the fresh 
flowers of the cttrus anvantiun... Vhe aqueous solution, 
known under the name of orange-flower water, is used as 
a perfume. 


Orangeism, Orangism (‘réniziz’m). [f. 
ORANGE 56% + -tsm.] The system and principles 
which the Orange Association was formed to 
uphold ; the principle of Protestant political 


ascendancy in leland. 

1823 Oranve Systein exposed 42 Evidence ..of the nature, 
spirit and estent of Orangism at that time 123 Dee. 1795} 
1847 Mraser's Mag. XXXVI. 10g The most rancorous., 
chainpion of Orangeism and fandlordism in the British 
parliament. 1850 Flr. Martineau //ist, Peace Mv. v. 268 
Tn 1828, on the accession of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of Orangeism. 1890 Lecky Hag. in 18th C. VIN 
xxix. 93 Every Protestant who was not well known .. lay 
under the suspicion of Orangism. 

Orangeman (p'réndz;m&n)._ [f, OnancE 56.2 
+Man.J A member of a political society formed, 
in 1795, for the defence of Protestantism and 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland : 
sce ORANGE sb,2 

1796 Grattan SP. Ao. Contin, 22 Feb, A magistrate of 
the county of Armagh..his spoken of the use of what he 
calls Orange-men, of the services rendered by these 
murderers. 1796 I. Hupson Leff, 29 May in 13th Rep. 
éfist, MSS. Coner, App. vit. 273 A report was cireulated 
that a number of ‘Orangemen’..were to be there in order 
to fall upon the C[atholic]s. 1803 E. Hav /usurr. Werf 38 
To these sticceeded, in the summer of the same year (1795), 
a description of public disturbers, calling themselves orange- 
men, who now inade their first appearance in the county of 
Armagh, 1813 Frad, //o. Comat. 29 June, Thata Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the existence of certain illegal 
Societies under the denomination of Orange Men. 1842 
S.C. Ware /redand 11. 465 In 1836 the number of Orange- 
men in England was stated to have been between 120,000 
and 140,coo, 

O-range-pee:l. The rind of an orange, esp. 
when separated from the pulp. 

1615 Markuam Lng. Housew. (1668) 114 Fonr or five 
Orange-peels dry eid ene to powder. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 2s. 1646 Str ‘T. Browns Pseud, £4.99 The distilled water 
of Orange pilles. rgz2 tr. Pomed’s ffist. Drugs Vo 151 
Candied Orange Peel. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, Eve 
Leen lamed with orange-pee! once, and_I know orange-peel 
will be my death. 1899 Hes¢m, Gaz.13 June att One of them 
[Republican journals] compares the events of Sunday simply 
to a piece of oranige-pecl on which M. Dupuy slipped. 

Bb. attrib., as orange-peel cutter, oil (= orange- 


oil), water, 


op 2 


ORANGER. 


1757 A. Coorer Distiller u, xvi. (1760) 142 Recipe for one 
Gallon of Orange-peel-Water. 1858 SIMMoNDs Dict. 7 rade, 
Orange peel Cutter, a slicer of Seville orange-peel, for drying 
or candying. 1875-9 Warts Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 877 
Orange-peel oil .. “he essential oil of orange-peel consists 
mainly of a hydrocarbon C!°H™, called hesperidene. 

Ovranger. rare. [f. Onancest.1 + -ER1.] A 
sailing-vessel employed in the orange trade. 

1880 Sir S, Lakeman What / saw in Kaffr-land xii. 
149 Nothing afloat, from a St. Michael oranger to a fifty- 
gun frigate, could stand with her in a gale. 
_Ovrange-re‘d, 2. (s6.) A shade of red approach- 
ing orange. 

1776-96 Wituerine Jrit. Plants (ed. 3) TY. 210 Gills buff, 
-« pileus orange red, flat, border turned down. 1859 Geo. 
Euror A, Sede vii, Rich orange-red rust on the iron weights 
and hooks and hinges. 

Orangery (p'réndg,ri, p'réndzéri). Also 7-8 
-orie, 8 -arie. [In sense 1, a. F. orangerie (1603 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f, oranger orange-tree: see -ERY 2. 
The etymology of sense 2 is not clear.] 

1. A place appropriated to the cultivation of 
orange-trees ; sfec. a structnre or building in which 
orange-trees are reared and kept, where the climate 


does not allow them to be cultivated in the open. 

1664 Evetvn Diary 14 July, The orangerie and aviarie 
handsome, and a very large plantation about it. 1705 /.ond. 
Gaz, No. 4098/4 The..Mansion-House, called Belsize,.. 
-.with,.a fine Orangarie, is to be Lett. 1744 Mrs. Detany 
Lett, to Mrs. Dewes 315 A sort of parterre, that will make 
the prettiest orangery in the world. 1848 W. H. Ketcy tr, 
L. Bianc's Hist, Ten Years V1. 5t2 The dilapidation of 
that fine staircase in the orangery [of Versailles]. 1861 
Devamer #2 Gard, 124 Large Orange-trees, in cubical 
boxes,..wintered in an orangery, and placed in conspicuous 
positions in the pleasure-ground during summer. 

2. A scent or perfume extracted from the orange- 
flower ; also, snuff scented with this. ° Also a¢érzA. 

1676 Ernereocr Afar of Alode ut. ii, Orangerie: you 
know the smell, ladies. 1698 Fargunar Low ina Bodtle nu. 
ii, O Lard, sir! you must never snecze; ‘lis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after meat. 1706 T. Baker Suabr. 
Walks w.i, A nice snuff box, with the hest orangery. 1744 
Euiza Hevwoop Jen tle Spect. (1748) 1. 83 Anotber ., dies 
for some fresh orangerie and bergamut. 

O-range-taw'ny, «. and sé. 

A. ad, Of a dull yellowish brown colour; tan- 
coloured or brownish-yellow with a tinge of orange. 

1590 Suans. Affd’s. Van. i. 129 The Woosell cocke, so 
blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny bill. 1594 Ace.-04. HW” 
Wray in Antiguary XXXII. 346, j pece of Oringe ‘Vaunie 
buffing. 1625 Bacon ss. Usury (Arb. 541 That Vaurers 
should haue Oranze-tawney Bonnets, hecause they doe 
Tudaize. 1826 Scotr I eadstock xxx, A.. boy, in an orange- 
tawney doublet. 1865 DuiZy Jed. 12 Dec. 7/2 Each pair of 
orange-tawny tyrants [tigers] had their district, with leopards, 
panthers, and jackals for the aristocracy. F 

B. sé. As the name of a colour or a fabric. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 298 ‘Thou shalt dye whyte, and Ne 
dye orengtawnye. a 1662 Hevitn(T.}, Baronets, or knights 
of Nova Scotia, are commonly distinguished froin others by 
a ribbon of orangetawny. c1800 R. Cumbertaxp Fohn De 
Lancaster (1809) 11. 45 The domestics of the castle were 
arrayed in their gala-liveries of orange-tawney. 

b. Contd. as orange-lrwny-coated adj. 

1633 B. Joxson /ale Tub. iii, Thou scumof man; Uncivil, 
orange-tawney-coated clerk | 

O-range-tip. [f Onance A.5, B. 1 + Tip.J 
In full orange tip butterfly, a butterfly having 
wings tipped with orange, esp. Zuch/loé Carda- 
mines and (in America) 2. gerutia. Also Orange- 
tipped a. 

1819 G. SaMovELte Entomol. Compend, 236 Orange tip 
butterfly inbabits pathways in woods. 1848 Zovlogist 111. 
9gr. ¥ took one beautiful orange-tip on the 2d of June. 
1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 174 Papilio Cardamines, 
Orange-tipped Butterfly. 

Ovrange-tree. The tree which bears oranges. 

1530 Patscr. 249/1 Orenge tree, orengier. 1553 Even 
Treat. Newe [nd. (Arb.) 8 No more wyll the Orange tree 
hringe foortb fruit in Englande, 1588 Drake in Four C. 
fing. Lett. (1880) 32 We shall wish hymselff at Sainte Marie 
Porte among his orynge trees. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, 
(1760) ITI. 375 A covered walk of cedar and orange-trees 
planted alternately. 1856 Bryant Child's Funeral iv, 
Currents of fragrance, from the orange tree. 1866 Teds. 
Bot, 293/1 The Orange tree at the convent of St. Sabina at 
Rome is thirty-one feet high. 

b. New Zealand Orange-tree, a name given to 
the Tarata, from the aromatic odour of its leaves 
when crushed (Morris 4ustval Engi.). 

Orrangey, @. rare. [f. Onance! + -y.]  Re- 
sembling an orange in colour, taste, etc. 

1778 W. Marsnare Minutes Agric. Observ, 129 The Sun 
roseorangey. /6f/.137 Sun. Rising orangey; Rain. Aled, 
collog. \t tastes rather orangey. 

O'range-ye llow, «. (s4.) A shade of yellow 
approaching orange. 

1838 ‘T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 518 Nitric acid acis 
upon the balsam with energy, and gives it an orange-yellow 
colour when assisted by heat. 1879 Roop Chromatics iii. 42 

Not only the pure yellow rays, but also the orange-yellow 
and greenish-yellow, 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/1. 

Orangism: see OnanGeisM. 

+Ovrangist!. Obs. xare—". (a. F. orangiste (La 
Quintinie, 1690), f, orange OnaANGE1.] A culti- 
vator of oranges. 

1693 Evenyn Ve da Quint, Compi. Gard. Dict. 4 Orangist, 
is a Gard’ner that cultivates Oranges, or any person tat 
understands and delights in the Culiure of them. 
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Orangist 2 (préndzist). Also orangeist. 
[f. Onance 56.2] a. A supporter of the House of 
Orange in the Netherlands. (Also aéffrié.) jb. An 
Orangeman. 

¢ 1800 Pelham MS. in Lecky Hist. Eng. in 18th C. (1890) 
VILL, 363 xore, Some of the most violent Orangists have 
opposed the measure, 1822 f.vaniner 817/1 The Irish 
Orangists. 1848 W. H. Kecty wr. 1. Blane's Hist. Ten Vears 
1. 371 An Orangist movement which broke ouwin Ghent 
was attributed to the English ambassador. 

Orangite (gréndgait). Alix. [Named, 1851, 
from its colour.] An orange variety of thorite. 

1851 Amer. Frul. Se. XV. 387 The mineral orangite which 
contains the metal thorium. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
V. 788 The variety jof thorite] called orangite, found in the 
zircon-syenite near Brevig, is yellowish or yellow to hrown, 
yields an orange-yellow powder. 

O-rangize, v. rare. [f ORANGE 54.2 + -128.] 
a. trans, To render ‘Orange’ in form or character. 
b. éntr. To play the part of William of Orange. 

1825 Locnnarr in Scott's Fant. Lett. (1894: WH. 306 The 
Protestants. .call St. Patrick's, Patrick's, and St. Stephen's 
Green has been Orangeized into Stephen's, 1840 Tuackeray 
Catherine i, When the seventeenth century, after a deal of 
.. Oliver Cromwellizing, Stuartizing, and Orangizing, had 
sunk into its grave. 

Orang-outang (ore:n,vtx'n), more correctly 
orang-utan (6"ranytain), Zoo), Forms: 7- 
orang-, 5-g ourang-, 8 oerang-, ouran-, 8 9 
oran-; 7-9 -outang, 9 -utang, -otang, -outan, 
-otan, -oatan, -utan. [Ultimately ad, Malay 


ws! Sy! @rang ittan ‘man of the woods’, 


found in similar forms in most European langs., 
e.g. Du, ovang-oulang (also 18th ¢. oeraig-octan), 
Ger, Da, Sw. orangutang, F. oranz-outang, It, 
Pg. orangotanzo, Sp. oranguidn, The last (exe. 
as to the place of the stress) comes nearest lo the 
Malay ; in the other langs. “az ‘woods’ has-been 


corrupted lo jingle with the first. 

Tt is stated that the name is not (now, at least' applied to 
the animal in Malays but that it was in use in Java in 
the ig7th ce is stated by Bomius (a Dutch East Indian 
physician), the first to record the uame. Moreover, the 
Kayan of Borneo are said, in Fraud. Ln. Archipel. (1850) 
{V. 136, to know it as evang-fvan, meaning ‘man of the 
woods * or ‘wild man’. 

1631 Bontius J/ist. Nato ct Med. lid. Orient. vo xxii. 
(1658) 85 Javani.. Nomen cei induunt Ourang Outaug, 
quod hominein silva: significat.} 

An anthropoid ape, Sia satyrus, of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatra, and formerly 
Java; the male exceeds 4 feet in height, and has 
very long arms. The Lesser Orang-udan is S. morto 
of Borneo. (‘The name has been incorrectly applied 
lo the Chimpanzee or other large African ape.) 

1699 Ii. Tyson (f7¢Ze) Orang-Outang, sive Tomo Sylvestris: 
or, the Anatomy of a Pygmie, Compared with that of a 
Monkey, an .\pe, anda Man. /é/d. Pref., The Orang-Outang 
imitates a Man more than Apes and Monkeys do. 1727 
A. Hamilton Vew Aca &. Jind VW. 131 As there are 
many Species of wild Animals in these Woods [of Java], there 
is one in particular, called the Oran Outang. 1774 Gorosa. 
Nat. Hist. 1. 343. ‘The foremost of the ape end is the 
ourang-outang or wild man of the woods. 1777 Muv.Er in 
PRI. Trans, LXVIUMI. 170 The oerang oatan, or wild man 
(for that is the meaning Bf the words) | have heard much talk 
of, but never seen. 1802 Bincrey Avi. Blog. (1313) 1. 55 
The difference betwixt the Chimpanzee and Oran Otan is 
chiefly in size and colour. 1803 T’. WinteRsottom Sierra 
Leone 1. xii. 201 Some writers of eminence have asserted 
that man originally walked upon four feet, and was in fact 
the same with the oran outang. 1819 Downen Mission 
to Ashantee ou. xiii. 440 The Affican Ourang-outan 
(Pithecus Troglodites) is found here. 1836 Penny Cycé. 
V. 188/1 The variety of the ape and monkey tribes is end- 
less lin Borneo); and among them is the orang-outang, or 
the ‘man of the woods’, as the name implies. 1889 A. R. 
Wattace Darwinisi 69 Among the nine adult male Orang- 
utans, collected by myself in Borneo, the skulls differed 
remarkably in size and proportions, 

attrib, 1831 Trencn Stud. Words i. (1882) 13 The ‘ urang- 
utang theory‘, as it has heen so happily termed. .according 
to which the primitive condition of nan was the savage one. 

Orant (orint). [ad L. drdns, drané-ent, pr. pple. 
of érare to pray.] (See quot.) 

1goo W. Lownie Chr. Art § Archaeol. (1901) 201 The 
name orans or crant designates a figure in the attilude of 
prayer, witb arms outstretched in the manner which was 
cummon to both Jews and Gentiles, and was accounted by 
the Cburch particularly significant, because it recalled the 
position of the Saviour upon the cross. 

Orarian (01é"riin), a. and sé. rare. [f. L. 
brérius of or belonging to the coast, f. dra border, 
coast +-AN.] &. adj. Of, pertaining to, or dwelling 
on the coast, b. sé. A dweller on the sea-shore. 

1870 Pall Mail G. 24 Dec. 12 The three tribes of Innuits, 
Aleutians, and Asiatic Eskimo;..Mr. Dall proposes to confer 
on them the generic appellation of Orarian, dwellers by the 
seashore. — , b 

| Orarium (oréridm). £ee/. [I.., a napkin, 
handkerchief, f. 3s, dr- mouth, face: see -artu3t.] 
The earlieg’t&me of the stole; spec. in the Greek 


Church, tht worn by deacons. 

1706 Pairs, Orarinut,akind of Priest's Vestment. 1720 
Brett Liturgies 298 The Orarium was a long narrow 
Towel, which the Deacon hung on his left Shoulder ;.. the 
primary Use of it was ta wipe the Mouth or the Fingers as 
there was occasion. 1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Stale, 
The Council of Braga in 563 (can. g) speaks of the orariuin 
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as worn by deacons, /éfd., The Greeks have always re- 
garded the orarium as a vestment peculiar to deacons. 
/bid., Hetele acknowledges his failure afier much search to 
find the reason why the word ‘stole’ came to be used for 
orarium, - 

Orary (6eriri). [ad. L. drdri-um.] = prec. 

1814 Soutnsy Noderick xvi, Not in his alb and cope and 
orary Came Urban now. 1826 — Vind, Eccl. Angi. 87 
[He] told him to fetch a little box, in which he kept a few 
precious things, such as pepper, incense, and oraries. 

Orason, -oun, obs. forms of Orison. 

Orate (ere't, orzt), v.  [f. L. oraé-, ppl. stem 
of érare to speak, plead, pray. 

This word is occasionally instanced since ¢ 1600, but has 
only recently come into more common use, as a back-forma- 
lion from eration, app. first in U. S. ¢ 1860; in Dictionaries 
itis recorded in Webster Sup. (1879).] 

Ll. intr. +a. To pray; to plead. Oés. b. To 
deliver an oration; to act the orator; lo hold forth, 
‘speechify’. Now usually humorous or sarcastic. 

€ 1600 7'ti0n UL. iv. (1842) 32 O let it bee lawfull for mee.. 
to orate and exorate. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. Introd. 4 
A Rhetorician, whose businesse is to orate and persuade, 
1780 Town ¥ Country Mag. June 294/1 Four actresses, 
who. .obtained better salaries for orating at Carlisle-house. 
1828 Sovturny £ss. (1832) 1]. 269 Write, and orate, and 
legislate as we will upon the principles of free trade. 1864 
Sata in Daily Tel, 18 Nov., General Banks ., has been 
“orating* in New York. 1876 C. M. Davirs Unorth. Lone. 
(ed. 2) 430, 1.. passed on, and left him orating. 21881 J. L. 
Dimax tn Caroline Hazard Men, xi. (1887) 231 Last week 
1 went to Andover and repeated my address, and next week 
do the same at Burlington; so you see my time this summer 
is much taken up with ‘orating *. 

2. travs. To address in a harangue. rere. 

1885 W. Rye fist, Norfolk v.71 A iurhaned boy on a 
platform orated her for the fourth time. 

Oration (or-Jon), 54. Also 4-5 oracion(e. 
(ad. L. dration-em, n. of action f. ordre: see prec. 
Cf. rare F, ovation in Godefroy and Colgr.; the 
ordinary Fr, is oraisor Omen 

1. A prayer, petition, or supplication to God; 
orison. Now only #257. 

c1375 Se. Leg. Satuts xxxvi, (Baptista) 840 He mekly 
knelit done, makand to god his oracione. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 72 b/2, } haue herde thy prayer and thyn oracion 
that thou hast prayed tofore me. 1593 13. Barnes Sov. lii, 
O lect us use and have in readinesse Those sweet orations, 
prostrate at his feete. 1894 R. C. Hore Medieval Adlusic 
vi. 58 The Collectarium, the collects, orations, eapitula or 
short lessons used at all the Hour Services. i 

2. A formal speech or discourse delivered in 
elevated and dignified language; esp. one de- 
livered in connexion with some particular occasion, 


as an anniversary celebration, a funeral, etc. 

isoz Atkynson ir. De foutiatrone 1. tii. 156 Elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy, 1526 Tinvace 
Acts xii. 21 Apon a daye apoynted, the kynge..set hym in 
his seate and made an oracion vntotheni. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Leara xiii. § 7 Demosthenes ..had ready framed a number 
of prefaces for orations and speeches. 1796-7 Hunter tr. 
94, Pierre's Stud, Nat. (4799) 11.379 What a funeral oration 
for a wife and-a mother! 1844 Ly. Broucnam Srit. Const. 
App. iii. (1862) 450 The greatest orations of the two first 
orators of any age, Demostbenes and Aéschines. 

3. Speech, language; now only in Graz. as 
rendering L. oratio recta and offzgua, ‘ direct’ and 
‘oblique oration’, or use of language. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. §2 Oralion was given to 
man, as a companion, or organ of Reason. 1876 B. H. 
Kesnepy Pué. Sch. Lat. Gram. § 190 Oratio Obliqua (in 
distinction from Oratio Recta, direct oration) is a term 
especially applied to Substantival Clauses, and, above all, to 
the Infinitive Clause and its substitutes. 

4. dial, A noise or hubbub; a fuss. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 5.¥., ‘For seur, barns, what an 
oration ye mak‘. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, Oration, noise, up- 
roar, 1875 Sussex Gloss.,‘ He makes such an oration about 
anything \. 

. attrib, as oration-hall, 

1855 Tnackeray Newcomes 11. 332 Before marching front 
the oration-hall. 

Oration, v. col/oy. [f. prec. sb.] txfr. To 
make a speech or oration; to ‘speechify’. (1h 
quot. 1802 frazs. To get (éxto) by ‘speechifying’.) 
Hence Ora‘tioning v/. sé. 

1633 J. Done Ast. Septuagint 79-80 They ..had marvailous 

romptitude both for orationing and giving Judgment. 1764 

‘ootr Mayer of G. n.i, You have heard him oration at the 
Adamand Eve. .about Russia and Prussia. 1802 11. Marti 
lleien of Glenross 1.233 Asymptom.. much more unequivocal, 
than those my uncle orations himself intoa fever about. 1876 
G. Mrrepiin Seanch. Carcer 1. tii, 45 Now you get out of 
that trick of prize-orationing., J call it snuffery, sir! 

Ora‘tional, a. rare. [f as prec. +-aL.J] Of 
or pertaining to prayer in religious worship. 

1889 Ch. Tintes 11 Jan. 20/3 A course of different services fur 
the several Sundays in each month, as in some of the orational 
books of Family Prayer which we have in vse in England. 

Ora‘tioner. rare. [f. Oration v, + -ER 1) 
One who makes an oration; an orator or speaker. 

1765 Foote Commissary u. i, Why it is the famous ora- 
tioner that has publish’d the book. 1881 St. Famtes's Gaz. 
2 Mar. 3 The whole pack of Radical scribes and orationers. 

[Tbe sense ‘ Petitioner’ in Cent. Dicé.{and Funk), founded 
ona quot. from Dixon’s Hist. CA. Ang. 1, 111 note, has no 
existence; the word in the original is ovatours, See ORATOR 
2, quot. 1532.) 

Oratiuncle (orifijeykl). rare". [ad. L. 
bratiuncula, dim. of drdtio.]| A short oration. 

1832 J. Witson Nocti, Amébr. in Blackw, Mag. XXX11. 
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393 Ina short, plain, unvarnished oratiuncle, [he] told the 
company that the tbing must be done. 

Orator (p'riter). Also 4-8 -our, 5 -ur(e. [ME. 
a, AFr. oratour = OF. orateur (14th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. éraior-em speakcr, oralor, beseecher, agent-n. 
from drdre: see ORATE.] 

+1. One who pleads or argues in favour of a 
person or cause; an advocate, a spokesman 3 sfec. 
a professional hdvocate. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Zoeth. w, pr. iv. 100(Camb. MS.) Thise ora- 
tours or aduocats don al the contrarye for they enforcen hem 
to commoeue the luges to han pite of hem pat han snffred. 
1382 Wycute 4efs xxiv. 1 Terculle, sum oratour [géoss or 
fair speker, or avocat], whiche wenten to the presedent 
azeyns Poul. rg92 Warser Ad, Eng, vie xx xix. (1612) 193 
Take you no Orators for them, but that they hang or starue. 
1593 Suaks. Lic’. 30 Beautie it selfe doth of it selfe perswade, 
The cies of men without an Orator, 1650 FULLER Pisgah v. 
202 But oh! remember the Oratour on thy right hand, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. ap 

+2. One who offers a prayer or petition; a 
petitioner or suppliant. (Commonly used in sub- 
scribing a letter or petition ‘to a superior.) Ods. 

1433. Rolls of Parlt, LV. 458/t To the Kyng..sheweth.. 
your devonte Oratours. ? 1449 Ronert, Prior or Brosmocst 
in Puston Lett. 1.79 Writtin in hast,.. Your Orator, Robt., 
P. of B. 1532 Sudmiss, of Clergy to flen. VILTT (MS, 
P.R.0.), We your most humble subjectis dayly oratours and 
beadismen of your clergye of England [ete]. 1535 Cover- 
vate Sible Ded., Youre graces humble subiecte and daylye 
oratour, Myles Couerdale. @ 1677 Ttarrow Seri. (1687) 1. 
x.136 Devout oratours and humble solicitours at the Throne 
of grace. 1700 P. Lorrain Let, 12 Oct. in Pepys’ Corr. V. 
395 Who with profound respect beg leave to subscribe myself 
--your Honour’s most humble and most obed! Serv! and 
daily Orator, Paul Lorrain. 1727 in Quincy /fist. larvard 
Unrzy. (1840) 1. 565 Your Honors’ most humble orators 
shall ever pray for the prosperity and happiness of this 
government, me os 

+b. Zew. The plaintiff or petitioner in a bill 
or information in Chancery. Ods. 

1594 West and Pt. Symnbol., Chancerie § 77 But of his 
further malyce agaynst your said Orator, he doth threaten 
your Orator in such sort,that your Orator for want of the 
said Evidences,..dareth not make his just and lawfull entrie. 
1623 Bidl of Complaint in N. Shaks. Sec. Trans. (1885) 495 
Huinbly complayning, Sbeweth vnto your good Lordshipp, 
your dayly oratours Ellis Worth, of London, gentleman, 

ohn Cumber, of the same, gentleman, and John Blany, of 

ndon aforesaid, 1768 BrackstoNn Comm. IIE xxvii. 442 
The first commencement of a suit in chancery is by preferring 
a bill to the lord chancellor, in the stile of a petition ; ‘humbly 
complaining sheweth to your lordship your orator A. B. 
that, &e.’ 

3. One who delivers a speech or oration in 
public ; a public speaker, esp. one distinguished 
for oratorical ability ; an eloquent public speaker. 

€ 12430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 87 In Rome, by 
soverayne excellence, Of rethoriques Tullius fonde the 
floures, Plee and defence of sotyl oratours. 1555 Epen 
Decades 92 Vsinge also thoffice both of an oratoure and 
preacher. 3601 Suaks. Fed. C. tt. ii, 221, 1 come not 
(Friends) to steale away your hearts, | am no Orator, as 
Brutus is. 1667 Miron Pp £.1x. 670 As when of old som 
Orator renound In Athens or free Rome, ..to some great 
cause addresst, Stood in himself collected. 1952 Hus fss. 
& fread. (1777) 1. 105 Vhe vehemence of action, ohserved 
in the ancient orators. a 1862 Becker Wisc. I's, (1872) I. 
254 The vulgar are always unwilling to believe that a great 
orator can be a profuund thinker. 

tb. An cloquent writer. Obs. rare. 

1587 AZS. Robert Leng (Brit. Mus.), Whereas yt bath bene 
thorder of all antiant orators. .to regester..in cronicle all 
such worthye persons .. as .. have deserved perpetual 
remembraunce. 

+4. One sent to plead or speak for another ; an 
ambassador, envoy, or messenger. Ofs. 

3494 Fasyan C4rou, v. cxxxii. 115 The sayd Sclauons 
hauyng knowlege of yt kynges great hoost, aggrecd, by 
oratours to hym sent, to contynue the trybute that they 
before me payde. rgoz ARNOLDE C/iron, (1811) 162 Whan 
my noble prince the Soudan of Babilone had decerned to 
sende me his oratourto Fraunce. 1600 Hontann Livy xxv. 
xvii. 680 Scipio. .sent C. Larlius with rich gifts and presents, 
as an Orator to treat with him. 1673 Rav Yourn. Low Cy 
Venice 174 Audience is given to publick Oratours and 
EEmbassadours, 

fig. 1592 S. Dantec Compl. Rosamond Nii, We daily 
Messages doth send, With costly Jewels (Orators of Love). 

5. Public Orator: an officer of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whose functions are to 
speak in the name of the University on state 
occasions ; to go in person, when required, to 
plead the cause of the University ; to write suitable 
addresses, letters of congratulation or condolence; 
to introduce candidates for certain honorary degrees, 
and to perform other duties of a like kind. 

‘ Orators ‘ were in early times sent by the universities, as 
leg envoys, when ‘occasion required, e.g. to Councils of 
the Church, as that of Hasel in 1430. A permanent Public 
id was appointed at Cambridge in 1522, and at Oxford 
in 1564. 

2614 J. Cuastpercain in Crt. § Ties Yas. F (1848) 1. 
305. The University Orator, Nethersole .. is taxed for 
calling the prince Yacobissime Carole. 1622 J. Meavr 
in Ellis Org. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 126, L shall not tell you..how 
our Orators fathered the foundation of our University 
(Cambridge] upon the Spanyards out of the old Legend of 
Cantaber. 1642 Woon Life 29 Oct. (O. H. 5.) L 68 Dr. 
Gardiner prebend of Christchurch makinge a speech to his 
majestic, as Dr. Strode the orator’s deputy. 1645 /déd. 
Mar. 116 William Strode..public orator of the University, 
died, M., 10 Mar. anno 1644/5. 1734 Noxrtu Lives 
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(2826) 1, 168 Dr. Henry Paman, sometime orator of the 
university of Cambridge. 1899 O-c/ford Univ, Cal. 1 Public 
Orator. 1880 William Walter Merry, D.D. Rector of 
Lincoln. : 

6. Coméd., as o'rator-like a. and adv., like or after 
the manner of an orator. 

3553 T. Witson AXAées. 13 Tt were wel done and Oratour- 
like. 1579 G. Harvey Letter. (Camden 63 ‘The Com- 
mendation of an eloquente and oratorlike stile, 1647 ‘Tratr 
Comm, 2 Thess. iii, 4 Vere the Apostle, Oratour-like, 
entereth their bosoms. 1673 O. Water Adee. 161 What 
is well, and Orator-like written or spoken. 

Oratorial (pritoorial), a. Now rare. [In 
sense 1, f. L. dratéri-us of or belonging to an orator 
+-AL. In sense 2, referred to OnAtorio.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to an orator. 

1846 Lancury fol. Verg. de Invent. 1. x. 20 Aristotle 
affirmeth that Empedocles was first aucthor of the Oratoriall 
Arte. 1619 Hates Gold. Neve. 11673) 1.92 The manner of 
his discourse was oratorial. 1760-72 H. Brooke eed of 
Quad, (1809) 1. 172 The auctioneer mounted his oratorial 
eminence. 1852 Buackie Sted. Lanug. 34 Imitative out- 
bursts of oratorial argument. 1886 Argosy Mag. May 351 
Paul. .hegan in an oratorial tone. 

2. Of or pertaining to an oratorio. 

1811 Busny Dict. Mus. (ed. 3), Oratorial, an epithet 
derived from the word Oraferia, and consequently applicable 
to that species of composition. 1819 —- ///s¢. Aas, 1h, 462 His 
ertarial cheruseis;exhilal well-worked fugues. 

Oratorially, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 

1. After the manner of an orator, 

1553 GRrimaLDE Cicero's Offers (1358) Mp. fiij, So conningly 
and oratorially treated and endited. 

2. In the manner ef an oratorio. 

1889 //arpfer's Mag. Dev. 109/2 Kubinstein’s proposal to 
dramatize oratorially the Old ‘Testament, 

Oratorian (praitorriin), a and sé. [f. 1. 
ératori-us of or pertaining to an orator, drdtord-unt 
place of prayer, ORaTory sé.!] 

A. adj +1. Of or pertaining to an orator; 
= ORATORIAL 1, QRATORICAL 2. Obs, 

1644 Buewrer Céfron, 132 Oratorian Action must varie 
according to the diversitic of people and Nations. a 1734 
Norin Lay, uv. § 163 (1z7g0) gzo0 A Reverend DParson 
who relates the Fact of a Conspiracy in a good Method... 
and beautiful English 5 ina Word, in an oratorian Way, 

2. Of or pertaining to the Onarory (5a). 

1862 in Dublin Pally Hapress 30 Dec., The youths from 
all. fands, whom the Oratorian Father paints like doves 
flying over the blue seas tu the windows. 1876 Fox Bourxe 
Loke Vb. ix. 31 Father Simon, an oratorian priest, 1882 
slthencum 30 Vee. 895/2 His life of quict study among 
the Oratorian brotherhood. 

B. sd. A father or priest of an oratory; sec. 
a member of one of the societies mentioned s. v. 
Onatory 56.1 5, esp. of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Cf. I. oralorien, 

1656 Brouxr Glossoyr., Oratorfans, a Religious Fraternity 
or Order Tustituted the lust age by St. Phillip) Nerius, a 
Florentine Priest. 16799 Paance slid. Varr, Dep. Plot 47 
Monks have a great feud... against: Fryars .. Ororians 
against Jesnits. ig10 Sine in Hearne Cofle é 18 Mar. 
(O. WLS.) LE 361 The Convent of the Oratorians at Paris. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson /eg. A/onast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 33 The 
black habit is worn by the Augustines, the Servi, the 
Oratorians and the Jesuits. 

Hence Orato‘rianism, the system, principles, or 
practice of the Oratorians; Orato‘rianize 2. fi/7. 
to follow the incthod of the Oratorians. 

1851 Bextse. HoreinChr. Remenbrancer XX1.151 Being 
more than anything else the germ of Oratoriar 
multiplying altars inthe same church. 1852 Ae: desfologisd 
XUIE. 352 When Orttorinism arose in his own Communion. 
1883 Berisr. Hore Worship § Ord. 126 Whatever faults 
may be found with the Eastern Charch, it certainly does not 
Oratorianize. 

Orato‘ric, a [f. L. ordior-em Onaton + -1¢, 
after Gr. formations like Aistoric, rhetoric] -~ next. 

1656 Cromwent Sf, 17 Sept. in Curdyde, Not discoursively, 
in the oratoric ways but to let you see the matter of firct, 
1848 Lyiion AL Arthur vit. tii, The oratoric Knight 
Regained the vantage, 18915. S. Curry (¢7¢/e) The Province 
of Expression .. methods of developing Dramaticand Oratoric 
Delivery. 

Oratorical (pile rikal), 2. [f. as ptec. +-AL.] 

1, = ORraToRIAN @. 2. Obs. 

1619 Favour Antig. Tri. over Nov, xiii. 339 Me that hath 
written the tales of Nereus, Cardinall Baronius his oratoricall 
patron. a. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an orator 
or oratory; rhetorical; also, according to the rules 
of oratory ; characteristic of a professional orator 
or advocate. 

1634 W. Tirwuvt tr. Balsac’s Lett. (vol. 1) Aiij, Wee 
are therefure to confesse Oratoricall treatises to have no 
other subject than Letters. 1702 H. Doowrn sifol § 5 
in S. Parker Cicero's De Hinibus, Yhe use he had made of 
his Philosophical Notions in his Oratorical Discourses. 1861 
Craik fist. Eng. Lit. 1. 351 urke.. by his wonderful 
oratorical displays on the impeachment of awtiee 1892 
Misto Eng. Prose Lit, Introd. 9 The long sentence.. would 
universally be designated oratorical, 

transf, 1878 Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 1g That which is 
sometimes called the oratorical accent..the adaptation in 
vocal music of the notes to the words, of the sound to the sense. 

3. Given to the use of oratory. 

1801 Mar. Eocewortn Angelina iv. (1831) 79 ‘Your 
friend !” pursued the oratorieal lady, detaining M iss Warwick 
with aheavy hand. 1898 Daily News 16 Aug. 4/4 Americans 
are an oraterical race, and itis as natural for an American 
to speak as far an Englishman to be silent. 


! 


ORATORY. 


Orato‘rically, adv. [f. prec.+-1v2.] In the 


manner of an orator, or in the way of oratory. 


1682 ane! Plea for Nouconformists Aijb, | say nothing in 
this Opposition Oratorically, hut truly and upon Proof. 1813 
L. Hest in #xautiner 15 Feb, 102/2 This is oratorically 
spoken. 1840 CARLYLE //eroes v. (1872) 162 Chatham. forgets 
.-that he ts acting the sick man; in the fire of debate, 
snatches his arm from the sling, and oratorically swings and 
brandishes it! ; 

Oratorio ‘prato-rio). fa. It. oratorio:—eccl. 
L. draloriunt, ORATORY sé.'" In the extant sense 1, 
named from the musical services held in the church 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in Rome in the 
latter half of the 16th century; these being virtu- 
ally examples of the older Mystery Play improved 
and adapted to 2 religious service: see Grove Dic. 
Mus. sive Cf. FP. ovatorio (1739 in Matz.-Darm.). 

vELVN (ary 8 Nov. [sce Oratory s4.1 5a]. 1670 
Voy. dtaly {t. 227 The honse of these good Priests 
fof S. Vhilip Neri] deserves also to be seen..for the great 
Oratoryes sake, where there is every Sunday and Holyday 
in winter at night, the best Musick in the world.) 

1. A form of extended mnsical composition, of 
a semi-dramatic character, usually founded on a 
Scriptural theme, sung by solo voices and a chorus, 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra, without 
the assistance of action, scenery, or dress. 

1727-38 Cuamsres Cred. s. v. Opera, \t Rome they have 
a kind of spiritual opera's, frequent iu Lent.. “The [Italians 
call them oratorio’s. 1742 Fintoiwse elvecdia w. villi, She 
had a present of a ticket for the oratorio. 1756-7 tr. Aess(er's 
7irav. (1760) 1. 470 En the church of St. Vhilippo Neri, 
helonging to the fathers of the oratory.. Every Suntlay 
evening, during the winter, an oratoriv, or religious oper, 
is performed in this chorch, which is founded on some 
scripture history. 1789 Mes. Prozazi Jeara. Frame 1. 176 
(Uhey] performed an oratorio with..deserved applause, 1880 
W.S. Rocksire in Grove Diet Mus. We 534/15 The year 
1600 Witnessed the first performance, in Reme, of Emi 
* Rappresemtazione’ and. in Florence, of Meri's * Rutidive — 
the eatliest examples of the true Oratorio and the true Opera 
ever presented to the public. 1881 Barinc-Gor ip Germany 
ix.249 Ut is in the Opera and the Oratorio that the mo-t 
flourishing descendants of the old Mystery Pheys are to be 
met with. 

Ji. 1818 VT. Moorn Mraelse Laan Parts x. 43 Vulzar 
Vall Malls oratorio of hisses! 1838 Iminsox .iddr., 
Literary fthics Wks. Vol) 1, 210 By Latin and Maglish 
poctry, we were born aod bred in an oratorio of praises of 
nature. 1899 Mir. Meaxinper in 77aves 31 Out. 9/5 The 
onttorio of the cannonade Rolls through the hills sublime. 

+2. A pulpit. So It. oraderio in Vlorio.) vare. 

1631 (igh Commission Cases (Camden 230 ‘Uhe turning 
of God's oratorio, the pulpit, inty a place to vent his malice 
upon the poore people. : 

3. altrié, and Cond, (from 1), as oratorio style; 
oratorio frequenting adj. 

1828 Lights y Shades bo 255 Certain oratorio-frequenting 
people have censured O' Carrol 1861 Wooos 27. of Wades 
in Canada iyo Vhe Montreal Oratotio Society performed... 
a grand Cantata specially composed. goo Parly Vers 
8 eb. 6/3 The later choral compositions of Mlgar .. and 
others, which, if sceular as to story, practically follow the 
oratorio style. | 

+ Orato-vions, a. Ods. [f. L. ailort-us of or 
belonging to an orator + -vvs.J Of or pertaining 
to an orator; of the nature of oratory; oratorical. 

1563 [Implicd in Oratoriousiy). 1607 R. Crvnancnorr 
Sera (1608) 35 Pictie, zeale, and godlinesse, which are the 
most oratorions and perswading reasons with Mmightie God. 
1656 Artif, Mandsout, co What Error is so rotten and 
putrid, which some Oratorious varnish hath not sought to 
colour over? 1689 Evriys Wea. (1857) DEL, 310 Gentlemen 
and scholars bring their essays, poems, and other oratorious 
productions upon a thonsand curivts subjects. 

Hence + Orate riously adi, after the manner of 
an orator; rhetorically; eloquently. Oé4s. 

1563 Foxt cl. & I/. 1188/1 Addinge oratoriously Amplifica- 
tions, to moue the said Iradford 10 yelde. 1597 Bkoucutox 
ip. to Nobility Wks. YH. 573 Moses saith. Saint Peter 
translateth hint inost oratoriously, 1656 Artif /audson, 
115 Nor do they..oppose things of this nature argumenta- 
tively, so much as Oratoriously, 

O'ratorize, v. [f. Onator si. + -1ze.] fir. 
To play the orator; to deliver an oration. Now 
usually humorous or contemptuous: to ‘speechify’. 

1620 Six S. D'Rwes in Coll, Life Yas. 7 (1851) 107 Dr. 
Collins oratorized, as his manner was, most excellently. 
a 1654 WarestrK App. & Virg. v. iii, ‘Vo hear me concionate, 
And oratorize. 1837 Dickens Pacdze. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
oratorizing, and the crowd shouting. 1853 Blackw. Sag. 
LXNIEE, 508 Lecturers. hive of late years been perambu- 
lating the country oratorising on this subject. 

b. ¢raus. To set forth with oratory. rave. 

1853 Glackw. Mag. LXXIV. 503 You knew, the while 
these your words were awakening detestation of Swift, you 
were oratorising a very great sham—all nonsense—stuff, 

O-ratorship, [Sce -sHir.} The position or 
office of orator; esp. in Pudlic Oratorship, the 
office of Public Orator in a University.. 

Oratory (priteri), sé.) fad. L. dratdri-ne 
place of prayer (prop. adj. ‘for prayer’, se. ¢em- 
Plum) ; {. drat-, ppl. stem of drare to speak, pray, 
ete.: see -ory. In OF. oratur (12th c.) whence 
: ‘5 ee 
Se. Orarour, and oratofre (14th c. in Littre).] 

1. A place of prayer; a small chapel or shrine ; 
a room or building for private worship, esp. one in 
or altached to a house, monastery, church, etc. 
Also in reference to Jewish or Pagan worship. 

13.. Creatio Mundi in Uorstm. Altenge Leg. (1878) 227 


ORATORY. 


3it liggen pe tables in pat ilke stude in Adames oralorie ber 
he bad his beodes. 1382 Wvc.ir Judith ix.» sr wente 
in to hir oratorie, and..putte askes vp on hir hed. c 1386 
Cuaucer A’nt.'s T. 1047 In worshipe of Venus goddesse of 
loue, Doon make an Auter and an Oratorie. — ne 
Prot, 694 Uf wommen_hadde writen stories As clerkes han 
with-Inne hire oratories. 1387 TRrevisa Higien (Rolls) 1. 
365 At Glyndalkan aboute pe oratorie of Seint Keynewyn, 
wilewys bereb apples as it were appel treen. @1400-50 
Alexander 1651 He offird in pat oratori [Solomon's temple] 
& honourd otire lorde. cxqgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 291 
In his oratory he lay, Mikel o the nyght to pray. 1527 
Lane. & Chesh. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 20 The maynteynyng 
of devyne service off the chapell or orrotorye of Sayut Savyor 
off Stretton. 1597 Hoonwer £ec/. sol. v. hi. § 2 In Temples 
hallowed for publique vse and not in_priuate Oratories. 
1662 STILUNGEL. Orig. Sacr. u. iv. § 5 So at Gibeah at the 
Oratory there, we find a company of Prophets coming down 
from the high place..prophecying. 1756 Nucest Gn Tour 
HH. gos The way to it is full of chapels in the manner of 
oratories. 1816 Scott O/d Mort, xix, ‘Where is Lad 
Margaret?’ was Edith's second question. ‘Tn her oratory , 
was the reply,—acell adjoining to the chapel, 1885 Catholic 
Dice. (ed. 3) 8. v., Av oratory is public or private, according 
as it has or has not a door opening into the public road. 

Ais. 1826 Piler, Cerf. (W.de W.1531) 103 b, For streyght 
waye he gothe in to y¢ chambre or oratory of his conscyeuce, 
whiche god hath buylded in his soule, 1880 J. Tomson 
City of Dreadf. Nt. 27 Vhe inmost oratory of my soul, 
Wherein thou ever dwellest quick or dead. 

+2. A faldstool at which a worshipper kneels in 
prayer. OAs. 

1697 tr. tess D' Auney's Tram, (1706) 130 When a Person 
of Quality, or a strange Lady comes in, the Sexton spreads 
a large Carpet before ‘em, upon which he either sets an 
Oratory with Cushions, or else he lead» ‘em to certain litle 
Closets. .with Glass windows round. a@1g771 Gay in Corr, 
11843) 205 In Se. John’s Library is what I take for the 
original of Lady Margaret, knecling at her oratory uader a 
state. 

+3. = OrnacLe i: cf Onatoun 2, Obs. 

1533 Dovaias /2ucis vi. v.173 Kesponsis, schaw Furth 
of my faderis oratoury law. 

+4. A place for public speaking. Obs. 

1613 1. Goowts Nom, Antig. (1658) 11 Temay be Englished, 
the great Oratory or place of common-plea, 19729 Port 
Pane. wi. 199 note, John tlenley the orator .. set up his 
Oratory in Newport-Alatket. Butcher-row. 

5. The name of cerlain religious socictics in the 
Koman Catholic Church. 

a. (Originally and etymologically) Phe Oratory of St. 
Phitip Nevi or Congregation of the bathers of the Oratory, 
a society of simple priests without vows, for plain preaching 
and popular services, constituted at Rome im 1564 and 
recognized by the Pope in 1575; 20 named from the small 
chapel or oratory built over one of the aisles of the Church 
of St. Jerome, in which the founder and his followers, 
“Fathers of the Oratory’, carried on their work fur six years 
hefore 1364. 1a 1577 the congregation removed to the new 
chinch (CAtesa Nuova! of the Valicella, in which were con: 
ducted the musical services thence called, in Malian, Oratorto, 
its vy. Also, a local branch or house of this congregation, as 
the Oratory at Birmingham, the Hrompton Oratory. 

1644 Evetyn Diazy 8 Nov, Uhis evening | was lnvited to 
heare rare musiq at the Chiesa Nova; the black marble pillars 
within led us to that most precious Oratory of anne 
Nerius their founder, they being of the oratory of secular 
priests, under no vow. 1693 J. Epwarvs ator. 0. 4 aK 
Test. 59 The learned Father of the Oratory. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. (ed. 3) s. v4 The Oratory was introduced into England 
in 1847 by Dr... Newman, who, during his long sujourn in 
ecard studied closely the work of the holy feanaey, 
oid. The Oratory at Birmingham has remained under the 
direction... of its illustrious founder. 

b. transf. The French Oratory or Congregation of the 
Oratory of Our Lord Jesus Christ in France, founded by 
Cardinal Berulle in Paris, in 1611, in order to strengthen 
ccclesiastical discipline, and deepen devotion _among the 
secular clergy and the population generally. This congre- 
gation was dissolved at the Revolution. ¢. ‘The Oratory 
of the Inmaculate Conception, a congregation founded at 
Paris in 1852, the members of which have the same aims as 
the former French Oratory, and follow its rules. d. Also 
in the titles of other societies. 

1815 D. Stewart Dissert. Progress [hilos. (1854) 1. ii. 
131 note, Malebranche belonged to the Congregation of the 
Oratory; a society much more carly allied to the Jansenists 
than to the Jesuits. 1885 Catholic Dict. s.v., Anions 
the eminent men whom the French Oratory produc 
were ‘Thomassin,.. Lejeune, Richard Simon, Malebranche, 
Quesnel, Pouget, Massillon [cte.]. : 

Oratory (griteri), 54.2 [ad. L. dritoria (se. 
avs) the oratorical art, oratory.) 

1. The art of the orator of of public speaking ; 
the art of speaking eloquently according 10 definite 
rules, so as to please or persuade ; rhetoric, 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 815 The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame, 1596 [at- 
xYMPLE tr. Lestie's Mist. Scot. vit. rq Uot this.,sumthing 
hindirit his prais, that his language was nocht mair illustre, 
conformne to the Romane oratrie. 1691 Woon A¢h. Oven. 
11. 308 He applied himself to Oratory and Philosophy. 171 
Swier Zo a Young Clergyman, Vhat part of oratory, whic’ 
relates to the moving of assions. ; 

2. ‘The exercise of eloquence; oratorship; the 
delivery of orations or speeches; rhetorical or 


eloquent language. 

1588 Suaks. 772. A. viii. go Nor can J vtter all our bitter 
griefe, But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie. 1667 
Mitton P. £. xt. 8 Sighs..Unutterable, which the Spirit 
of prayer..wing’d for Heav'n with speedier flight “Than 
loudest Oratoric. a 1745 Swiet Witt, 1/, Lett. 1768 TV. 265 
‘A notable mark of the force of oratory in the churchmen of 
those ages. 1847 James 7. Marston Hall viii, The state of 
insanity to which all this oratory raised the populace may 
easily be imagined. 1849 MacauLav fist, Eng. ii. 1. 259 
It is seldom that oratory changes votes. 
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b. jig. ; 2 

ay Sioxey Arveadta 1. (1590) B vij, The prety lambs 
with bleting oratory craved the Earns comfort. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof, St. tix. 23 His first care is for his cattell, where 
dumbenesse is oratory to a conscientious man. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver u.i, A child..began a squall,..after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. 1858 LytTo 
What Wilt He do i, Quintilian in his remarks on the 
oratory of fingers. 

+ Oratory,¢. Obs. [ad. L. dratori-us, £. drator- 
ent ORaTOR.| Of or pertaining to an orator; ora- 
torial, oratorical ; rhetorical. 


1534 Wiitixton Tudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 1 In exercyse of 


oratory crafte. 1589 Purtexuas Aug. Poesie wi. xviii. 
{Arb,) 197 Either in the Poeticall or oratorie science. 1652 
Gaute Magasirom, 296 Epaminondas. .commanded that 
those that promised victory should be layd on the right 
hand the oratory chaire, and the other on the left. 

+Oratour. Ofs. Forms: 4 oratore, 4-6 
oritore, 5-6 orature,6 oratour, oriture. [a OF. 
oratour, earlicr orator, -tur oratory = Vr. oratori, 
Sp., It. oratorio, mod.F. oratoire, ad.L. dratorium. 
A northern and chiefly Se. doublet of Orstory s.?] 

1, = Oratory sd.1 1. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2150 Pis oritore is vgly, witb erbez 
ouer-growen. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Agipciane) 127 
Pai entryt in pare oratore. .& kneland, maad pare oracione. 
€1480 Henrvson 7 est. Cresseid 8 Within myn orature | stude, 
a1§78 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.1.S,) 1.116, 
1 will pas to my orature and pray to god for yow. ..Thaa 
this bischop..led him to his oriture, 196 DatrwMrce tr. 
Lestie’s Hist. Scot. 1,123 Ahtaris, Kirkes dedigat to sanctes, 
Ihnages, oratouris. 

2. = ORACLE 1. rare. 

1813 Dovucias Fuels vu. ii. 127 The kyng .. gan to seik 
belive His fader Fawnus oratour and answair, Quhilk couth 
the fatis for to cum declair. 

Oratour, obs. form of ORATOR. 

+ Oratowrly, av. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. oratour, 
Ornatonr + -LY*. Carresp. to L. érdtorfé, and ¥. 
oratotrement.J  Oratorically. 

1849 Con fl. Scot. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said poictical 
beak be dytit oratourly. 

Oratress (ritrés). Also 7-9 -toress. [f. 
Orator + -ESS1.J A female orator. 

+1. A female pleader, petitioner, or plaintiff, Ods. 

1586 WARNER «1/2, Eng. i, ix. (1589) Ei}, Because T see 
Loucs Oratresse pleads tediouslie to thee. 1613-16 W. 

Srowne Srit. Past. ui. 587 Had such an Oratresse beene 
heard to plead For faire Polixena. 1660 Charac. ftaly 14 
Provided the Lady Pecunia be your Suada or Oratress. 1848 
[sce ORATRIX 1} 

2. A female public speaker. 

1595 Polimanteia (1581) 58 Conceived with teares, accented 
with sighes; and vttcred by truethes naked oratresse. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 98 (School of Rhctorick) Yo each fair oratress 
this schoo! Its rhet‘ric strong affords, 1819 Moore J/er. 
(1853) LI. 354 The oratoress gave her opinion pretty freely 
of the family, 1868 W. Wurman Poems 83 Vivtenie to 
the orators and the oratresses in public halls. 

+QOrvatrice. Ols. [a. AFr. oratrice, ad. L. 
bratric-cm, in nom, dratréx : sec Ornatrix.] 

1. A female pleader, plaintiff, petitioner, or 


offerer of prayers. 

1432 Rolls af Part. \V. 3096/2 Graunted be his Lettres 
Putentz to youre seide Oratrice. 1447 Let. in FA. Acad, 
O.ven, (1898) 1. 250 Yowr ful devoute oratrice, pe Universite 
of the study of Oxenford. 1513-14 Act 5 /fen. MIL, c. 12, 
Preamble, ¥ our true and feithhill Subgict and daily Oratrice 
Margaret Pole. 1559 Keg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 
T. 20 Your wisedome’s maist humil and obedient oratrice 
Elizabeth Gedde. 1594 West 2m 12, Syurbol., Chancerie 
§ 145 Execution against yuur said poore Oratrices husband. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

1653 Missena 115 Being admired by the people, she came 
into the Senat, nor necded this fairest Oratrice to win their 
attention by any artificial Rhetorick. 

+Ora‘tricle. Ods. rare—'. In 6 orratrycle. 
[dim. of Onator after words in -cle: see -CULE.] 


A little or insignificant petitioner. 

1574 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 334 Yor pore 
orratrycles good name and fame. 

Oratrix (oré'triks, pritviks), Pl. oratrices 
(-stz). [a. L. dratrix, pl. -trieés, fem. of orator 
Orator.] A female orator. 

+1. A female petitioner or plaintiff: see quot. 


1848 Obs. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 551/2 To graunte unto youre said 
Oratrices youre moost gratious Lettres Patentes, 1534-5 18 
C. More Life Sir 1. More (1828) 373, Your poure contynuall 
Oratryx Dame Alis More. 1594 West and Pt. Symbol, 
Chancerie § 145 It chaunced the husband of your said 
Oratrix..to be bounden in a Recognisance, 1747 Afewe. 
Nutrebian Crt. ¥.107 The king, raising the princess, said to 
the queen, Your little oratrix has pleaded too well, not to 
succeed, 1848 Wiarton Law Ler,, Orairix, or Oratress, 
a female petitioner; a female plaintiff in a bill in Chancery 
led, 1872 adits was formerly so called}. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

1592 Kyo Sol. § Pers. 1. tii, 69, 1 fight not with my 
tongue; this is my Oratrix. (/ajtag his hand upon his 
sword.) 1651 Citarteton Eph. & Cine Slatrons Ws 
(1668) 5 There needed not much of Rhetorick on the part 
of this Oratrix. 1842 Tuackeray A/iss Fickletoby's Lect. \ 
That magic spell of poesy, which the clegant oratrix flung 
round her audience. 1865 Pad! Mall G. No. 210. 5/2 The 
well-known secularist oratrix. 


Orayson, obs. form of Orison. 
Oxrb (gab), 56.1 [ad. L. ord-is ring, circle, round 
disk: ef. F. orde (13th c. in Littrd), In Eng. the 


ORB. 


general sense appears later than some of the special 
ones, ¢. g. 6, 7.] 

I. A circle, and derived senses. 

1. A circle, or anything of circular form, as a 
circular disk or wheel, or (less usually) a ring. 
Now rare or Obs. (exc. as in 9). 

1gg0 Suaks. Afids. NV. u.i.g And I seruethe Fairy Queene, 
Yo dew her orbs vpon the green. 1658 CLeveLann Awstic 
Bag sent Wks. (1687) 433 The Wheels, or Orbs, u 
which Providence turns. 1667 Minton ?. /.. vi. 254 The 
rockie Orb Of tenfold Adamant, his ample Shield. 1727-46 
Tuomson Samer gor Lo! the green serpent .. gathers u 
his train In orbs immense. 1812 Woopnouse A s/roa, xxiit 
240 Day after day, the |inoon's] crescent increases, till it is 
changed into a full orb. 1821 Byron Sardan. it. 1.91 The 
Bactrians ., fighting inch by inch, and forming An orb 
around the palace. . 

2. Astrol. The space on the celestial sphere 
within which the influence of a planet, star, or 
‘house’ is supposed to act. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Orb, in astrology. An orb of 
light’ is a certain sphere or extent of light, which the 
astrologers allow a planet beyond its centre. ..The orb of 
Satura's light they make to be 10 degrees; that of Jupiter 
12, .,that of the Sun 17°, ..that of the Moon 12° 30%, 1819 
1; Wuson Dict. Astrol, sv. Stars of the first magnitude 
nave 7° 30! for their orbs. 

+3. Astron. Vhe plane of the orbit of a planet, 
Cte. ; also, the orbit or path. Also fig. Oés. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.7 The Orbs of the Planets 
(that is, the Planes of their Orbits are inclin‘d to the Ecliptic 
in the following Manner. 1732 Pore Ass. Max Ww. 21 En- 
struct the plancts in what orbs to run. 1755 1. Martix A/ag. 
rirts & Sc. v.23, Eabserve you have made the Orbs of the 
Planets circular, but the Orbit of a Comet .. a very long 
Oval. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1}. 605 Whenever 
we venture to move in an eccentric orb, 

+4. A kind of fish, of a round form (= L. ordés, 
Vliny). Ods. rare. 

1740 R. Brooxes Art of Angling 1 xxvii, 200 The Orb 
wis taken in the Mouth of the River Nile. 

+5. A cyclical period, a cycle. 

1658 J. Hagrtxcton Prerag. AAG 1. xii. (1700) 322 
The eight years Orb of the Enrbassadors. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. 6. 862 When fatal course Had circl'd his full Orbe. 
1697 Drvpen Mirg. Past. w. 8 Mighty Years, begun From 
their first Orb, in radiant Circles run. 1742 Younc V2. 
TA. 1. 208 Not on those terms .. From old eternity's 
imysterious orb, Was Time cut off. ; 

+6. Zcci. A division of the office of matins: see 


quet, Obs, rare. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 248 Tn matyns be com- 
inunly iii orbes, otherwyse called lii nocturnes .. every orbe 
conteyneth iii psalines, ii Jessons, and iii responsories. 

II. A sphere, and derived senses. 

7. Old Astron. Each of the concentric hollow 
spheres supposed to surround the carth and carry 
the planets and stars with them in their revolution: 


sce SrHERE. Obs. exc. 7/tst, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 188 Ve planets. ehath.. 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe, which 
draweth them with him io his circle every day. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. ULIT 74b, Set with starres of gold foyle, and 
the Orbes of the heavens by the crafte of colours in the 
roffe. a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Dial. in Farr S. P. Fas. 1 
(1848) 153 As waters in a chrystall orbe contain’d Aboue the 
starry firmament, are chain’d To coole the fury of those 
raging flames Which eu'ry lower spheare by motion frames. 
ax677 Hare Print. Orig, Stas, WA. 152 In matters Astro- 
nomical .. we find the old Hypothesis of the Heavenly 
System called since in question by Copernicus, Galileus, 
and Kepler; the solidity of the Orbs detected to be untrue, 
by the plain discovery of ‘Tycho Brahe and others. 1877 
Masson /uéred. @o Par. Lostin Milton's Poems (Globe Ed.) 
27 The World or Mundane Universe, as Milton keeps it in 
his mind's eye..consisting within itself of ten Orbs or hollow 
Spheres in succession, wheeling one within the other, down 
to the stationary nest of our small Earth at the centre. 

8. A sphere or globe (in general); anything of 
spherical or globular shape. : 

1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compt. 289 What a hell of witchcraft 
lies In the small orb of one particular tear! 1696 Wx1ston 
Th. Earth w. (1722) 76 All these .. shall rise up, and make 
a confus'd cloudy Orb, 1736 Gray Statius i. +5 Another 
orh upheaved his strong ape hand, 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. ¥. 37 By the celestial sphere is meant the apparent 
concave orb which invests the earth. 1830 TeNsysox Isabet 
iii, Ambrosial orbs Of rich fruit-bunches. 

6. Used as a general name for the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, planets, or stars) ; with reference 
cither te their actual form (= globe), or their 


apparent form (=disk: cf. 1). Chiefly foct. or rhet. 

1596 Snaxs. Aferch. V. v. t 60 There's not the smallest 
orbe which thou beholdst But in bis motion like an Angell 
sings. 1667 Minton /. £. vit. 36: OF Light by farr the 
greater part he took..and plac’d In the Suns Orb. 1712 
Anoison Alyn, ‘The spacions Firmament on high’ wi, 
What tho' nor real Voice nor Sound Amid their radiant Orbs 
be found? 1757 Gray Bard 136 Think'st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, Rais'd by thy breath, has quench’d the Orb of Day? 
1838 Turenwan Greece UH. xii 165 They worl the 
elements, the heavens, and the orbs of day and night Lie 
R. Euas Caéeus \xit. 2 Hesper his orb long-look’d for 


aloft ‘gins slowly to kindle. ; 
+b. spec. The earth, the world: cf Lat. orbis 


(terrarunt), Ger. Erdkrets. Obs. 

1601 Suaks. 7el. Neb 43 Foolery sir, does walke about 
the Orbe like the Sun, it shines every where. 1607 — Com 
\. vi. 127 The man is Noble, and his Fame folds in This 
Orbe o’ th’ earth. [1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 1x. 82 Thus the Orb 
he [Satan] roam’d With narrow search; and witb inspection 
deep Consider'd every Creature] 


ORB. 


10. The globe of the eye, the eye-ball; the eye. 


poet, and rhet. ' 
16.. Drusmonp Sonn., Poems (1656) 64 And her bright 
Eyes (the Orbes which Beauty move), c1655 Mitton 
Soun, To C. Skinner on his lilindness, ‘These eys .. thir 
seeing have forgot, Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear, 
agrg Youna Revenge v. ii, But, O those eyes !.. Whence 
didst thou steal their burning orbs? 1822 Lane Elia Ser. t. 
Decay Beggars, Old blind Tobits .. casting up their ruined 
orbs to catch a ray of pity. 1891 R. Kets Cated/us Ixiii, 
56 Yet an eyeless orb is yearning ineffectually to thee. : 
11, The globe surmounted by a cross forming 
part of the regalia; also called mound, formerly 


globe, ball. 

1902 Lond, Gaz. No. 3804/1 The Duke of Somerset Lord 
President with the Orb. 1761 Brit, Mag. VW. 503 His 
majesty was then invested with the armill, the purple rohe 
or imperial pall, and orb. 1838 Office Coren. QO. Victoria 
in Maskell M/on, Ait, (11115 Vhen the Orb with the Cross 
is brought from the Altar by the Dean of Westminster, and 
delivered into the Queen's Right Hand by the Archbishop, 
1872 O. Suterry Gloss, Keel. Terms s.v., Vie mound or orb 
eS the dominion, and the cross the faith of the king. 


2. fig. ta. A ‘sphere’ or region of action 
or activity; rank, station, (Often with immediate 


reference to sense 7.) Oés. 

1609 Tourneur Fun, Poem Sir i. Vere 183 Ti that moov- 
ing orbe of active warre His high conmanil was the tran- 
scendant starre, 1644 Jussor Anged of Eph. 27 Evangelists 
of an higher Orbe then .. Bishops, 1649 G. Danie. fin. 
arch., Kich. tf, cexxxiv, Richard is now in Orbe; or, if you 
will, In his Meridian Glorie, 1665 Gtanvitt Scepsis Set, 
xii, 66 Whenever we are within the Orb of its activity. 
a1713 Furwooo Axutodiog. (1714) 1 My Station, not being 
so Eminent..as others who have moved in higher Orbs. 
1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 4 Objects, situated in a 

uite different Orb, and as far beyond the Sphere of our 

capacities as the World in the Moon. 1957 Foorr Author 
Prol., Those, who adorn the orb of higher life. 4 
b. (from 8 or 9.) An organized or collective 


whole; a rounded mass; a ‘ world’. 

1603 Danine Def. Khinte Wks. (1757) 14 Vor the Body of 
our Imagination being as an naform'd Chaos, ,.it be wrought 
into an Orb of Order and Form. 1606 Warner Als. Ang, 
xv. xevili. (1612) 388 What are these hut the mapped Orbs 
of all Hypocrisie? 1849 Sars Keveneration t. viic (1859) 
57 He regards the race in its totality, as au organic whole, 
as saking one orb of being. 1866 G. Macponany Aan. O. 
Neighs, xiii. (1898) 249 So is the great shining orb of witness- 
bearers made up of nuillions of lesser orbs. 

13. attrib. and Coms,, as orb-like adj. ; orb-fish, 
an East Indian fish (Chefodon or Ephippius orbis) 
of a circular form; orb-weaver, an orbitelous 
spider; so orb-weaving a. 

1864 WensteRr, *Orb-/ish, 1886 Proctorin Longm. Mag. 
VI}, 269 We have in the sun an exainple of an orb in that 
particular stage of *orb-life. 1820 SuELcRy rom. Und. w. 
1,210 An "orblike canopy. 1889 Science 23. Aug. 136/2 ‘lhe 
spinning habits of the great group of spiders known as 
*orb-weavers, 1885 H.C, McCook Yenants Ofd Farm 
203 Cocoons spun by an *orbweaving spider. 

Orb, 34.2 Arch. [Derivation: sce below.] An 
architectural term in use from 14th to 17th ¢., as 
to the meaning of which modern writers on archi- 
tecture have expressed different opinions ; the view 
now prevalent being that of: Blank or blind 
window ; hence plain stone panel, blank panel. 

Other inferred or suggested senses are; An arched window; 
a circular boss; a quatrefoil. The early instances follow in 
&; quots. from modern authors in b. Of the latter the full 
context should be consulted, esp, that of Willis 1844. 

a. [1395 in Rymer Fadera V11. 795 (Tomb of Rich, Uf and 
queen) It les ditz Masons serront Measons pur xii, Images 
+, vi. a l'une coste, & vi. al'autre coste .. & le remenaunt du 
dite Toumbe Serra fait ove orbes, accordantz & semblables 
as dites Measons pur Ymages. a 1490 Botoxer (William of 
Worcester) /¢in. (1778) 282 Et habet 4 storyes .. In superiori 
historia tres orba: in qualibet panella, /di:/. 283 In secunda 
et tercia historia sunt dua orb: in qualibet panella 4 panel- 
Jarum, 1n inferiori histuria (¢e-x¢ Aas Benclialsunt in duobus 
panellis in quatibet panella south et west fenestra, in aliis 
duobus panellis ex parte boriali et orientali [¢ex¢ Aas occi- 
dentali] sunt dua archz.) ugsoo-1 ice. Louth Steeple in 
Archzol. X.71 Vhere is coming home stone to the broach 
io score foot and 5, and to the gallery within the steeple, 
40 foot grofts and 10 orbs. 1§1a-13 A’ing’s Coll. Contract 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 610 Fynyalles, ryfant 
gablettes, Batelmentes, orbys, or Crosse quaiers,. .and euery 
other thyng belongyng to the same. @1548 Hatt Chron, 
(1809) 639 A mightie buildyng of tymber w' towers set in 
carhles Gare ah arches buttand & aj abilamentes em. 
bossed, & the lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers quadrant & 
the vantes in orbes with crobbes dependyng & monsters 
hearyng vp the pillers. 1669 Sie C. Ween in Parentalia 
(1750) 304 (Salisbury Cathedral) The whole Church is vaulted 
with Chalk between Arches and Cross-springers only, after 
the ancienter Manner, without Orbs and ‘T’racery, excepting 
under the ‘lower, where the Springers divide, and represent 
a wider Sort of Tracery. 

b. 1838 Beirton Vict. Archit, s.v, Orb, In William of 
Worcester's ftincrary, p. 282, the arched windows of St. 
Stephen's church, Bristol, are called ordz. .. The two Jatter 
quotations Jie, 1395 and 1512-13 above] induce the sup- 

ition that ords were similak to what we now term quatre. 
oils. 1842 Gwitt Encyet, Archit. Gloss., Orb (Lat. Orbis), 
a knot of foliage or flowers placed at the intersection of the 
ribs of a Gothic ceiliag or vault to conceal the mitres of the 
ribs. 1844 Wittis Archit. Nomenct. Mid. Ages 53, I shall 
proceed to shew that these panels were termed ‘orbs’, 
bid, 54 In all these examples the word lord) plainly applies 
itself to a blank or Tod window. .. The fact that stone 
pannelling was first called hy a name that implies a blank 
window, wauld explain the history of its introduction into 
mediz:val architecture. 1850 Parke Gloss. Archit. Orb,.. 
a blank window or panel. Sve Willis’ Nomenc?. 53. ledd. 
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1840-45 had explained Ords as ‘plain circular bosses‘) 1 
did, [referring to quot. 1395], ‘The tom) bas tabernacles at 
the sides, hetween which are placed blank panels (ords) 
corresponding to them, as may be seen from the drawing of 
the tomb ota wdward the Third (which is exactly similar), 
1877 Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict., Orb, a mediaval word for a 
blind window. Alsothe panels in Third Pointed wall-work ; 
so called because they were as it were blank windows. 1886 
Wittts & Crark Caméridge 1.56 The window in the south 
wall... is a genuine orb window. [Note] ‘Orb’ is a blank 
window or panel. 

[Note, dn med. h. (quot. 1490) order, in AngloFr. (y. 1395) 
orbe, as if for mud... “erda fencstya blind window: ct. erdas 
fuminis bereft of light, blind, Ovid Wee. iti, 518, and Forte 
‘blind, sightless,.. hence also, darke, obscure, without light’ 
(Cotgr. 1611}5 avr erde a blind or blank wall, ‘un mor qui 
n’a.m portes ni fendtres' (Laveany 1825). ‘The explanation 
Seireular boss’, goes with a conjectured derivation from 
L. oréis circle, Ons; but this docs aot snit ined. L. erda.] 


+ Orb, @ Obs. (ad. 1. oré-xes without or bereaved 
of parents or children: thence FL onde (13th c.) 
bereft of sight, bliud.J  Gereaved, childless 

1607 Viv. Anprewes Sera. (1856) 59 No fath 
unless he be orbe, have no child. 1660 CG. FLEMinc 


alopts, 
Stems 


. Sacrum 21 Kdward the Confessor, who dyed Orb or 


Childless. 

Orb (fb, 7 [ff Ors 58.2] 

1. ¢raus, To enclose in, or as in, an orb or circle; 
to surround, encirele, encompass with a rim or tire. 

1645 Quarters Sel, Accent, vil. 32 ‘Mhis span of frailty, 
plung’‘d, and orb'd about With floods of Mitteniesse. 16 
Mitton Veativty Ode xv, Vea Truth, and Justice then Will 
down return to men, Orb'd ina Rain-bow, 1917 Apvtson 
tr. Oord Wks. 1753 1. 153 ‘The wheels were orb'd with gold, 
1847 TENNYSON /’rincess VI. 153 Remain Orb'd in your 
isolation. 

tb. 70 orb out, to shut out as by an orb. Ods, 

1649 G. Daxter Vrénarch., flen, 11°, ccclxxi, ‘The earth 
of musreport, Knitt vpa Bodie, t' interpose that higlu Might 
Orbe him out. 

2. To form or gather into an orb, disk, or globe; 
to make cirenlar or plobular; 10 round out. 

1600 Marrvax Zassotx, xciv, To orb their scattered troaps, 
and in firm rank retie. 1635 Quartes Avcdé. iu, i. (1718) 
129 And with her cieling horns. .orbs her silver Gice. 1649 
G. Daven Prinarch, Hea 1", Wwxsii, Princes are still 
Secure, where they .. by Sage fore-cast, orbe themselves 
about inpcnewante Spheres, 1820 BE. Her Judicator 
No, 22 (822) 1.175 Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and ont, 
18580. W. Houmes slat, Sreakfnt. xii. 264 Two large tears 
orbed themselves beneath the Professor's lids. 

b. intr. To form itself into an orb. 

1850 TeNnvson Ja écrit. v, [Is it] that the past will 
always .. orb into the perfect star We saw not, when we 
moved therein? 

3. ¢rans. To carry in its orb (sec Onn sf,1 al 
to catise lo move in an orbit. rare. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Gort. 1. i, That our happinesse may orhe 
it selfe intu a thousand vagancies of glory and delight, and 
with a kinde of eccentrica!] equation he as it were an 
invariable Planet of joy and felicity, 1863 AZ Vear Round 
VIII. 306 Orbing with motion slow or flect Their small but | 
perfect fires, 

b. intr. To move in an orbit (or ?as a heavenly | 
orb). vare, | 
1819 Keats Otho ww. i, 79 O, thou golden Crowa, Orbing 

along the serene firmament Of a wide empire, likea glowing 
moon. 1842 Tennyson 7'we Voices 138 ‘Vo carve out Free 
space for every human doubt, ‘hat the whole mind might 
orb about. 
| 
{ 
' 


tOvbal,a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f.Onn sh. 4-aLJ 
Of, or of the natnre of, an orb; circular, 

1603 Drayton Sar. Wars v1. xxxi, An orbal form with 
pillars small composed. 

tOrbate,a. Obs. [ad.L. orbatus, pa. pple. of 
orbare to bereave.] Orphaned, bercaved, destitute. 

1525 St. Papers Hen. V/i/, V1. 481 [A realni] orbate and 
destitute of an bed and governour. 1557 PayxEL Barelay's 
Fugurth Bjb, Departing he lefte hyn orbate withoute 
lande or lynelode. 

tOrba'tion, Ods. [ad.L. orbition-em, n. of 
action from orddre to bercave.] Bereavement, 
deprivation (of parents, children, or the like), | 

1623 Br. Hare Contempi.,O. T. xix. vii, How much more 
easie had the want of a sonne been than the mis-cariage? | 
Darrennesse than orhation? 1798 W. Tavior in Aonthiy | 
Nev. XXVI1. 517 A conspiracy .. cuaferring on orbation | 
a triple crown. } 

Orbed (fibd, foc, gabéd), a. [f Onp sdVand | 
v. + -ED.] 

1. Formed into, or having the form of, an orb; 
cirenlar or spherical; rounded; arched. 

1597 Suaks, Lover's Compl. 25 The orbed earth. 1601 — 
Twel. N. y. i. 278 That Orbed Continent, the fire That 
seuers day from night! 1649 G. Danint 7 rinarch., Hen. LV, 
cexxvii, ‘l'o make his Crescent Orhed in an Hower. 1667 
Mitton F. £. v1. 543 Let each..Fit well his Helme, gripe 
fast his orbed Shield. 1820 Surncey Cloud iv, That orbed 
maiden with white fire laden, Whom mortals call the moon. 
1861 Press Newspaper IX. 88/2 An orbed mass of the 
electric fluid. “1891 R. Ettis Catué/us Ixiv. 65 Binds not 
a cincture smooth her bosom's orbed emotion. 

2. fig. Fully rounded like a perfect eircle. 

1864 Lowet Fireside Trav. An orbed and balanced life. 

. In parasynthetic combinations, as Sull-orbed 
(having a full orb), Aalf-orbed, gold-orbed, 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. vy. 42 Now reignes Full Orb'd the Moon. 
ier): Vartow Colnmé. 1. 32 Her half orb‘d moon declining 
tothe main, 1839 Baitey Festus xxxi, (1852) 487 Where.. 
the gold orbed orange glows. 

t Orbed, a.?2 Ols.rare—'. [f. L. orbare + Ep}, 
after L. ordavets OnBate.] Bereaved. 


ORBICULAR. 


1616 Drumm. ov Hawrn. Miode Wks. (1711) 22 Wreteh'd 
Niobé jam, ..Seven danghters..And sons as many, which 
one fatal day, (Orb‘d mother !) took away. 

tOrbell, Cds. rare. [a. OF. orbelle (15th c.), 
dim. of orte, Ou sh.1] A circular surface or plot. 

1635 Bratawant elrcad. Prot. 148 In the lowest part of 
the garden T might see a curious orbell all uf touch wherein 
the Syracusan tyrants were. .artfully portrayed. 

O'rbic, a. rare. [ad. orbie-us, a former reading 
ot I, obct-es cirenlar, 1. ordis circle} Of the 
forin of an orb; round, orbicular, 

1619 Ste A, Gorars ty, Macon's Det Saf, Vet. 24 Tow the 
bodice of this Orbic que fiame Hrom tender infancy su bigys 
became (tah Virg, Ae/. v1.34 ipse ener mmndi concrenesit 
orbis), 1892 Sue. Aca. 4 June 652/s [Me] eaves up with 
rapturous orbie vyes. 

+ O-rbical, 2. Oss. 


1582 Sranvnrerst 


[has pre +-Ab.] prec, 
‘Aaeis me (Arb) gt Thee mope three 
seasons her passadge orbital cendedt Sence | heme. .atyd 
harbonre. 1688 R. blow. Amory ut sof Any Cilin- 
dick or Orbicall hody, 
+O-rbicle, és. or rere. [ads 

dim, of ordis chele: sce -«de, CULE] 
orb, globe, or ball; a globule. 

1610 Gi. Merrcner Christ's lich uw. tix, Such watry 
orbicles young boyes doe Llowe Out from their sopy shells. 
3657 Tominson Kenon's Dish. itz ‘Vill they acquire the 
consistency of pills and then they are formed into orbicles. 
1840 Cistr Memon Pestiay mt. 23 Orbs and orbicles eaplod- 
ing, Durst Like havoe shell-. 

Orbicular jubicki#lin, a. (s4.)— [ad. 1. 
orbleubir-ts,f orbiculus: sce ORBICLE and -aR. Cf. 
K. ordéculatre asic. in Uata-Darm.).] Of the 
form of a circle or orb; circular, round. 

A. adj. 1. Round asa circle or disk ; circular, or 
of circular plan or seetion. 

€1qz0 Patiad. on (lush. wi. +} Vpbounde, orbienler and 
turned rounde. 1447 Hornxuan Seyadys Roxb.) ie The 
hevenys orbiculer revolucyoun From’ est to west wyth oute 
Cessacyoun, 1596 Fig Grrreay Sie L Drake (8811 14 
Euclaspeth with hee winged eminence ‘Whe worlds orbicular 
circumference, ¢16rt Ciaran Zéad vi. 222 Quite through 
Nis bright orbiewlar targe. 1664 Hvenyn Aydet (1776) 504 
The trank or boush of a Tree being cut transversely .. 
sheweth several circles or rings mure ur less orbicular..ope 
withoot the other, 1731 Great. Mag. 1. 238 signing their 
Names in an orbicular mauner, which they call a rend 
Kobin, 1851 1. Wisox Prek, Ani. 1863) Let. ive 399 
Shields, ..,ome oblung and oval, an some orbicnlar. 

b. stat. and Zool. Applicd to various organs 
or structures of circular, discoidal, or ring-like 
form ; sfee. to those muscles (sphincters) surround. 
ing, and having the function of closing, natural 
apertures of the body, as the sphincters of the 
mouth, eyelids, iris, anus, bladder, vagina, etc. 
(Also in L. form orbiculiris.) 

Orticutar spot (Entom.), a civcular spot on the fore-wings 
of most noctuid moths 

1615 Crouxr Hedy af Man 165 ‘Vhe naturall motion, which 
the Ancients called eptatadrixor is accomplished by trans- 
uerse and orbicular Fibres contracting the guts, 16g1 Ray 
Creation 1s, (1692) 49 The Arteries consist of 2 quadruple 
Coat, the Third of which is made up of Annular or Orbicular 
carnvous Fibres, 1761 Sierxe 77, Shandy 11, vi, Direct. 
ing ..the ofr)bicular muscles around his Hips to do their 
duty,—he whistled Lillabullero. 1840 G. V. Eutas cinaé, 64 
Vhe orbicular muscle of the eyelids. 1872 Nicuoisox 
/alzont, 212 In Discina, the shell is generally circular or 
orbicular in shape. 

ce. Lot. Applicd to leaves, or the like, of 
circular ontline. 

1753 Cuanners Cyct, Suppl. sv. Leaf, Orbicular Leaf, 
one of a round figure, the breadth of which is equal to its 
Jength. 1985 Martyn Novssean's Bot. xxiv. ay 333 The 
leaves are almost orbicular. 1835 Linoiey Jteed, Bot. (1848) 
I. 354 Ordicudar; perfectly cireular, 1845 — Sch. Hot. we 
(1858) 35 Seeds in one row in each cell, oval or orbicolar. 

2. Kound as a sphere or globe; spherical, 
globular, Sometimes /oosely, Having a rounded 
or convex (as opp. to a flat) form or surface. 

e1420 Pallad. on flush. 1. Byt The meles [= apples} 
rounde, ycahl orbiculer. 1598 Banisuer /f fst. Alan 1. 33 
This same head lof thigh bone} is almost wholly affourmed- 
hy an orbicular Appendaunce. 1622 Mtpvt.tvon dlonour 
§ Virtue Wks. (Bullen) VI. 367 Here fix ary foot on this 
orbicular ball, 1782 A. Moxro Anadé, Sones, Nerves, etc. 
203 <\ round head of one bone plays in the orbicular socket 
of another. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, V1. viii. 8.117. 357 
Having roses set, instead of orbicular ornaments, between 
the spandrils. 

3. fig. Full-orbed, rounded, complete. 

1673 Marvete Reh. Transp. 11. 395 The ends of your 
publick goverament will at last excuse if not hatlow, the 
most orbicular untruth. 1827-39 De Quincey Murder 
(1862) 76 The household ruin was thus full and orbicular. 
1841 — /lato's Repub. Wks. 1858 1X. 215 An orbicular 
system, or total body of philosophy. t, 

4. Nat, Hist. Combined with other adjs. of form, 
to express a combination of the two or an inter- 
mediate form ; (es. in Bio’. of leaves), as orbicitlar- 
cordate, -crenate, -ovate, ele. 

1847 W. E, Steece Medd Bot.1161 tHursia Nympheottes. 
Leaves orhicular-cordate. a Hooker Stud. Flora 3 
Lepidinon ruderale .. pod arbicular-oblong notched, /dit. 
346 Betula nana .. leaves short-petioled orbicular-crenate. 
lbid, Alnus glutinosa, Ls leaves. .orbicular-cuneate. 

5. Orbicular bone (os orbieulare), a very small 
bone of the middle ear, at the end of the process 
of the incns (with which it is united in the adult), 
and articulating with the stapes. 


orhicul-us, 
A small 


ORBICULARITY. 


1706 Prinwirs, Ordieular Bone (in Anat), one of the little 
Bones of the inner part of the Ear, which is fasten’d by 
a slender Ligament to the sides of that called Stafes. 1892 
Syd, Soc, Lexv., Orbicular bone, a very minute bone of the 
middle ear, like toa grain of sand..; it is a separate-bone in 
childhood, but by some is looked upon as an epiphysis of 
the incus. 

B. sé. 

+1. ?Orbicular conrse, orbit (or ? Orb, sphere). 

1§23 SKetton Garl, Laurel 4 When Mars retrogradant 
renersyd his bak, Lorde of the yere in his orbicular, 

2. Anat, An orbicular muscle: see A. 1b. Also 
in L. form orbiculdris. 

1892 Darwin J atotions vic 149 For the sake of brevity 
these museles will generally be spoken of as the orbiculars. 
1899 Addhuths Syst, Afed. VIM. 39 Where the orbicularis is 
thus affected the earliest manifestations may. resemble that 
quivering of muscles [in the eyelid ‘or other facial mirscle] 
popularly spoken of as ‘live blood © ; 

3. “utom. Short for Orbicular spot: see A. 1b. 

Orbicularity (fubikivlasriti). [fas prec. + 
ty. Cf obs. F. orbicalarité (6th c in Godef.).J 
Orbicular form or character. 

1650 Tutwer Andhrapomet. i. (1653) 16 ‘These Nations 
distending the orbicularity of their Heads. 18327 De Quincey 
Whigegrsur Wks. 1857 VIo175, 1 have questioned the 
systematic perfection—the orbicularity (60 to speak) of Dr, 
Parr’s classical knowledge. 1883 G. Anten in Natare 
15 Mar. 466/2 Intermediate types between these twoextremes 
of entire orbicnlarity and minute subdivision. 

Orbi-cularly, af. [See -ty 2] In an orbi- 
enlar manner; ina circle or ring, round about; in 
a circular or spherical form. 

1s319 /uterd.4 lenein Yaz). Dedsfey L.14 About the earth 
aid water jointly they [air and fire] ga, And compass them 
everywhere orbicularly. 163 Hevwoon London's Jus Hon, 
Wks. 1874 TV. 278 It imitates the Spheres swift agitation, 
Orbieularly, still mouing to Salnation. 1744 J. Macky 
Journ, thro, ug AL, xii, 201 A most graceful Arch,. jutting 
out somewhat orbicularly. 1822 T. Tavior Apuleius 97 
Her garments..orbicularly expanding. 
Ceylon Wks. 1859 X11. 13 The flesh of the peach. .is massed 
orbicularly around a central stone, 1860 Apter Haurtel’s 
Prov. Portry xviii. 408 They took each other by the hand 
and danced around orbicularly. 

Orbi'cularness. rare. [-NESS.] ‘The quality 
of being orbicnlar; orbicularity. 

1611 Corer, Ciren/arité, circularitic, roundnesse, orbi- 
cularnesse. 1727 in Baitry vol. 1 1755 in Jounson; 


thence in mod. Dicts ; : 

Orbiculate (pibikivl), a. Chiefly in Nad. 
ffist. [ad. L. orbiculat-us, {. orbicul-us: see 
ORBICLE and -aTE2 2. Cf. F. orbiculé (Godef.).] 
Rounded; Orricunar. 

1760 J. Ler datred. Bot. wu xiv. (1765) 36 Orbiculate, 
rounded. 1783 Martyn Noussean's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 342 
Dwarf Mallaw has .. urbiculate leaves hollowed next the 
petiole. 1846 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 14. 
174 Pileus convex, orbiculate. 1892 Gardeners’ Chron. 
27 Aug. 2390/2 The leaves are orbiculate. 

b. In Comé. = Onpievato-. 

1843 enny Cyet. X XY. 380/1 Shell orbiculate-convex. 

Orbi-culated (-clied), a. [fas prec. + -eD.] 
= prec. 

1656 Buouxt Glossogr., Ordbicudated, made round ia the 
form of a circle or compass. 1694 Motreux Aaédelais v. 
sliii, On the middle..stood a Pillar orbiculated, 1752 Str 
Jj. Ut éfisé. Anine, 89 The body of the Medusa ts of an 
orhiculated figure. 

Orbi‘culately, a/v. 
late manner or form. 

1856 W. Crark Man der Hoeven's Zool. 1, 801 Cyclostoma 
.. Aperture regular, rotund, with margins connected orbicu- 
lately, reflected by age. : 

+ Orbicula‘tion. O¢s.  [n. of action f L. 
orbiculdt-us rounded, circular : see -ATIoN.) The 
formation of an orb (circle or sphere) ; rounding. 

1647 HH. More /’oerus Interpretation General! 425 ‘The 
circling of water, when a stone is cast into a standing pool, 
.-might have been more significantly called_orbiculation. 
1676 Suanwetn Virtsoso wv, lt comes first to Fluidity, then 
to Orbiculation, then Fixation. 1788 ‘T. Tavioa Prectus 1. 
Dissert. 97 An orbiculation agrees to the soul, through 
intellect; but progression and rectitude according to her 
own proper nature. es 

Orbi:culato-, used as combining form of L. 
orbiculat-us, ORRICULATE, in sense ‘ orbiculately —’, 
as orbiculato-cordale, -elliplical: cf. ORBICULAI a. 4. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 264 The..abdomen is very large 
orbiculato-elliptical. /4é7. 289 The form of the sternum is 
orbiculato-cordate. . 

Orbific (pxbifik), a rare". [f. L. ordi-s 
circle, Onp 54,1 + -ric, L.-=/iew#s making.) Orb- 
making, orb-forming, 

1855 Baitey Alystie 67 Instant impulse to begin The work 
orbitic, 

+Orbing. Arch. Obs. [f. OnR 56.2 + -1va!,] 
The making of ‘ orbs’: see OrB 54,2 

1426 Contract for Steeple in Gardner Hist. Dunwich (17 $4) 
157 The Walles, the Wallyng, the Tabellyng, and the 
Orbyng sewtly, after the Stepil of Dunstale. 

Orbit (psbit). fad. L. orbita wheel-track, 
orbit, f. oxdzs wheel, circle: ‘ orbita vestigium carri, 
ab orbe rote dicta’ Isidore xv. xvi. 13. The 
sense ‘orbit’ of the moon, etc., was also class. L, ; 
that of ‘ eye-cavity’ med.L., also Fr., t4th c.] 

1, Axat. The bony cavity of the skull containing 
the eye and its appendages (muscles, glands, ete.) ; 


the eye-socket. 


{-1y2.] In an orbicu- 


1843 De Quixcey, 
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lexg00 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 241 Me goip out of pe scolle 
boon, & entrip into orbitam, pat is pe holow place bat pe 
y3e sitt on.] 1548-77 Vicary Avaé. iii. 27 he Coronal bone, 
in which is ye Orbyts or holes of the Eyes. 1725 Pore 


Odyss, 1X. 391 In the broad orbit of his monstrous eye, 1767 - 


Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 331 A patient..who..had a piece 
of wood forced into the orbit of one of his eyes. 1879 
Har.an Ayesight ii. 21 The orbit, in which the ball is 
lodged, is a hollow cone of bone with the base directed 
forwards and outwards, 

b. Zool. The border, or part surrounding the 
eye in a bird, insect, ete, 

1974 PENNANT Tour Scotl, in 1772. 109 The orbits of the 
eyes are black. 1825 WatErton Hand. S. Amer us iii, 256 
‘Lhe orbits scarlet and the irides white. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Orbit. 1n Zoology, the skin surrounding the eye of a bird. 

«e, (By confusion with Orn sft 10.) The 
eye-ball; the eye. 

1928 Youn Love Fame y. 7 Or roll the Incid orbit of an 
eye; Or, in full joy, elaborate a sigh, 18g0 Tennyson in Alent, 
lxaxvil, When we saw ‘Uhe God within him light his face,.. 
and glow In azure orbits heavenly-wise; And over those 
ethereal eyes The bar of Michael Angelo. 1873 Browninc 
Ned Cott. Nt-cap i. 738 That man will. . through cach black 
Castilian orbit, see into your Soul. 

2. Astron. Yue path or course of a heavenly 
body; the curved path described by a planet or 
comet about the sun, bya satellite about its primary, 
or by one star of a binary system about the other. 
(Rarely applied to the (apparent) course of the 
sun in the heavens, usually called the ecliptic.) 

1696 Prittips (ed. 5), Orés?, is properly the Tract left bya 
Wheel inthe Road; but Astronomers use the word to sighifie 
the way or course of the Sun, particularly called the Kctiptick, 
as also ofany other Planet moving on according to the Circle 
of its Latitude. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 174 Every Planet 
describes an Orbit about the Sun. 1814-16 PLayrair Vat. 
PA (1. 91 Apparent Orbit of the Sun, 1891 ‘['yxpatL 
Fragin. Sci. (1879) 1. i. 20 The earth's orbit is an ellipse, 

b. fig. and fransf. 

3759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1, xxi, The backslidings of my 
aunt Dinah in her orbit did the same service ia establishing 
my father's system, 1829 1, Tavtor Authus. x. 266 In the 
remotest orbits of religions feeling, 1831 — Adward's Freed. 
Wi Introd, iv. 69 The young horse that, free a-field, makes 
large orbits over the level mead. 1880 Acadenty 18 Sept. 
195 Under ‘rights at rest’ he considers the ‘orbit’ and 
infringement of each right. 

€ ce. Confused with ord: sce Orp 36.1 7, 9, 12. 

1727 De For Syst. Afagie 1. i, (1840) 15 Made immortal at 
his death, and.‘exalted to shine in a higher orbit. 1815 
Scott Guy A, iii, The planets, each, by its own liquid orbit 
of light, distinguished from the inferior or more distant stars, 
1875 Jownrt / azo (ed. 2) 111. 536 He put the moon in the 
orbit which was nearest to the earth. 

+3. ? An outer flat ring. Ods. 

1726 Ayuirre Marergon 483 To the end that a Scal may be 
called an Authentick Seal, it ought to have an Orbit and 
some Impression thereon. 

4. attrib. and Cond. 

1862 If. Spencer First rinc. u. x. § 83 A slow change in 
the position of the orbit-plane. 1895 Kxicut Dict. Afech., 
Ortit-sweeper, [a telescope and bearings] invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined ean of a comet or planet. 

Orbital (f1bital), @. [prob. ad. med. or mod. 
L. orbital-is, {. orbila ORBIT: see -AL.] 

L. Anat. and Zool, Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the orbit or eye-socket. . 

1541 R. Cort.ann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Eiij, Theeyes.. 
are set within the bone arhytall that is a party of the coronall, 
& the bones of the temples, 1828 Stark £éem, Nat. fist. 
1. 44 The Active Gibbon. . forehead very low ; orbital arches 
very prominent. 1870 RouLeston Antu Life 7 The 
ees is never separated from the orbital fossa. 1878 
A. M. Hasmutton Nerv. Deis. 168 The anterior lobe of the 
brain is composed of two divisions, the one inferior, or orbital, 
formed by the several convolutions called orbital. 

2. Astron. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
the orbit of a heavenly body ; taking place in an 
orbit, as orbtlal motion, revolution (as distinguished 
from rotation on an axis). 

1839 Baitey Festus xxxi. (1852) 533 Its aras are all cycles; 
its events, Llow strange soe'er, are ever orbital. 1875 Tait 
& Srewaat Unseen Univ, (ed. 2) 126 That our earth will 
gradually lose its orbital energy and approach the sua by a 
slow spiral motion. _, 

+ Orbitant. Ods. rare. [f. L. orbita (in med. 
L. sense) + -anT}. 
is not apparent.) = ORBIT 1. 

1541 R. Coprand Guydon’s Ouest. Chirurg. Divb, The 
fyrst bone. .called Coronall, that dureth and compryseth fro 
the myddes of the orbytauntes vato the commyssure that 
tranerseth the Crane or skull. 

Orbitar (fsbitis), a. (sb.) Anat. [ad. F. 
orbitaire (Paré 16the.), perh. repr. a med. or mod, 
L. *orbitari-us, f. orbita: sce -AR.) =ORBITAL I. 

1941 Moxro Anat, Bones (cd. 3) 79 Which Parts may 
justly enough be called Orbitar Processes. 1831 R, Kxox 
Cloguet's Anat, 47 Internal orbitar canals. 1877 Huxiery 
Anat, Juv. Anim. vi. 344 A strong pointed process, the 
external orbitar lobe. ‘ 

B. sé. The suture between the zygomatic pro- 
cess and the malar bone; the zygomatic suture. 

1782 A. Monro Anat, Bones, Nerves, etc. 92 The two 
external orbitars are continued, each from the ead of the 
internal orbitar, to the under and fore-part of the cheek, 

Orbitary (fubitiri), 2. Anat. [f. as prec.: 
see -ARY.] = prec. 

1827 Apranetuy Surg. lis. 1L. 42 The orbitary process 
of the frontal bone. 1831 R, Knox Cloguet's Anat. 45 
Forming the internal orbitary holes. 


‘The significance of the suffix” 


ORBLET. 
Orbitelous (pibit#las), 2. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
orbitel-us, ¥, orbitéle, {, L. orbis circle, ORB + té/a 


web.} ‘Orb-weaving’; applied to those spiders 
which spin orbicular or circular webs, as the garden- 
spider. So Orbitelar a. =prec.; Orbitela‘rian 
a. (= prec.) and sé, (= next); O-rbitele, an orbi- 
telons spider, an ‘orb-weaver’. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Orbitelus, applied by Latreille 
to a tribe (Orditelx) of the Aranefiéz, comprehending those 
which make their webs in regular network, composed of 
concentric circles crossed by straggling rays which proceed 
from the centre: orbitelous, 

Orbito-, used as combining form of L. ordita 
Onsit, in anatomical terms, usnally in sense ‘ relat- 
ing to the orbit along with (some other part)’, as 
orbito-alveolar, -basilar, -malar, -nasal, -occipital, 
“pineal, -rostral, -temporal adjs. (Sce these words.) 

3842 E. Witsox Anat. Made AL, 20 It is divisible into 
a superior or frontal portion, and an inferior or orbito- 
nasal portion. 1883 Martin & Moa.e Vertebr, Dissect. 104 
The large orbito-temporal fossa, 1888 Amer. Nat. XXU. 
917 A process similar to that which enters the orbitopineal 
canal. 1892 Sy. Soc. Lex, Orbito-maiar, relating to the 


| orbit and the malar bone, 


Orbitoid (fubitoid). [f. mod.1.. ordrtoides, f. 
orbita ORBIT; see -O1D.]) The flat round fossil 
shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Orditordes, 
occurring in tertiary limestones in N. America, ete. 

1885 Aacr. Frnt. Se. XXX. 70,1 found..a small specimen 
of an Orbitoid. ‘Sa 

Orbitoidal (fibiloidal), a. Geol. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Applied to (N. American) limestones 
containing shells of the genus Ordstoides. 

1850 LvEus and Visit U.S. U1. 91 The bluff was... formed 
of an aggregate of corals. .called by A. D'Orbigny orbitoides. 
1 had seen the same ‘ orbitoidal ‘ limestone in the interior of 
Clarke county, 1876 Pacr Ado. Text-thk. Geol. xix. 36 
The nummulitic and orbitoidal limestones, mainly composed 
of coin-shaped and globular foraminiferal shields, are wn- 
doubtedly the most important of tertiary strata, 

Orbitoline (psbitélain), @. (s5.) _ [irreg. f. 
next; see +INE!.] Belonging to the genus Ordi- 
tolites ; as sh. a Foraminifer of this genus, 

1883 Carpenter in Atheneum 1§ Dec. 780/2 Absence 
of au distinguishable differentiation in the parts of the 
sarcodic body of even the most complex orbitolines. 

Orbitolite (g:bitdlait). [In mod. L. orbitolités, 
f. orbita ORBIT + Gr.Ai@os stone: see -LITE.] a. The 
fossil shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Orditolites. 
b. A fossil coral of the genus Orditolites or Chitites. 

1865 Carrenter in J/nte/l, Observer No, 40. 297 Internal 
casts of an Orbitolite. | : 

Orbitosphenoid (g:sbitosfinoid), a. and sé, 
Anat, [f. ORITO- + SPrHENOID.] a. ad. Belong- 
ing to the orbit and the sphenoid bone; applied to 
a small bone or bony process forming part of the 
eye-socket, and (in man) constituting the lesser 
wing of the sphenoid bone; in some lower animals 
it isa separate bone. b. s+. The orbitosphenoid 
bone or process. 

1854 OwEN Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat 1.17 
The neurapophyses, called ‘orbitospbenoids’, .. are small 
semi-oval plates, protecting the sides of the cerebrum. /d/d. 
193 The smooth orbitosphenoid plate of the frontal joins the 
outer margin. 1872 Mavart £lem, Amat. 110 Each of the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid is termed in Zootomy an orbito- 
sphenoid, 

So Orbitosphenoldal a. = prec, a. ; 

1872 Mivart £/em. Anat. 83 A pair of lesser-wiags, or 
orbito-sphenoidal parts, — ; 

Orbitual (gibitival), a. ?0ds.  [irreg. f. Onnit, 
as if f. an assumed L. *orditeu-s + -s~; ?after 
habitual.) = ORBITAL 2, 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1833 Herscuet. Astron. v. 1 
Having learned to attribute an orbitual motion to the ch, 
1897 Nicitot. in Dawson Orig, World vi. 119 In the same 
direction with the orbitual motion. 

Orbi-tuary, a. rare-°. 
-aky}.] = prec. 1864 in Wenster. 

+O-rbitude. O45. sare—°. [ad. L. orbitiido, 
f. orbues bereaved: see -TUDE.] = next. 

1623 Cockrram, Ordiinde, the Jacke of what wee loue, 
when a wife hath lust her husband. 1818in Topo, {lence 
in mod. Dicts. 4 

+Orbity. Od. [ad. L. orditis bereavement, 
f. orbus bereaved, orphaned: see -1ty. Cf. F, 
orbité, orbetE (Godef.).] The condition of being 
bereaved, bereavement, esp. of children; also more 
widely, Childlessness. F 

197 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 579 Hee hath smitten. .thy 
family with orbities and priuations. 1637 Hevwooo Dialogues 
ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 127 Wretched is that Orbitie And depriva. 
tion, which yet never had, Or euer shall hane issue, 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 69 2 6 Nothing scems to, have been 
more universally dreaded by the ancients than orbity or 
want of children, 1804 W. Taytor in Crit, Rev. Ser. ut. 
1. 11 Ia opulent families, where the means of maintenance 
. are pied supplied, orbity is common, 

Orble, obs. form of Hornine. 

Orbless (fsbjlés), a. [f. Orns sd.1 + -LEss.] 
WitHout an orb ; destitute of orbs. 

1820 Moir in Blackw, Afag. VII. 272 Far—far, within 


the orbless blue, A tiny lustre twinkles thro’. te Temple 
Bar Mag. 250 Then shall our orbless eyes Behold realities. 


Orblet (f:1b)lét). [-LET.] A little orb. 
1839 Bawey #ysfus xx. (1852) 351 Natural luxury, and joy 


[irreg. f. as prec. + 


ORBY. 


and love, Those secondary orblets of our life. 1841 Fraser's 
Afag. XX. 461 Fling rudely on the boards which this 
orbilet’s stage affords, | 
Orby (fbi), @ rare. [-y.]_ a. Of the form 
of an orb; orbicular, circular. b. Moving as in 
a circle, revolving, ‘coming round’. ¢. Of the 


nature of, or pertaining to, nn orb or heavenly body. 
¢ 612 Crapman /éfad it. 357 It smote Atrides' orby targe. 

1615 -~ Onyss. x. 588 The world was with the spring, and 
orby honrs iad gone the round again through herbs and 
flowers. 1818 Keats Aaefyet. ut. 180€To the Moon) Thine 
orby power Is coming fresh upon me. 

Orc, ork (fuk). Also 6-7 orque, orke, (7-8 
orch). [In sense 1, a. F. orgee (16th c. in Tatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. ovea, a kind of whale, taken as 
n specific or generic name in Zoology. Cf. also 
ON. orkut, drkn, a kind of seal.) 

1. A cetacean of the genus Orca, fainily Delphi- 
nide ; esp. the killer (Orca gladtator Gray, Det- 
paiuus Orca, Linn.), By earlier authors applied, 
after the medicval L. writers, to more than one 
vaguely identified ferocious sea-monster. 

le rg20 LL. Axnarwe Nodée Lyfe in Badbees Bh. 236 Orchun 
is a monster of the se..& he is mortal ennemye to the 
balene, & tereth asonder the bely of the balene.) 1611 
Corer, Epaniar, an Orke; a great sea-fish mortall enemie 
vnto the Whall, 26z2 Dravton /ody-odd, ii. 25 ‘The uglie 
Orks that for their Lord the ocean wooe. 1638 RawLey tr. 
Bacon's Hist. Life ¢ Death (1650) 11 ‘Touching that 
monstrous bulk of the Whale, or Orke, how long it is 
weilded by vitall spirit, we have received nothing certain, 
1 Mitton #, £. xu 835 The haunt of Seales and Ores, 
and Sea-mews clang. 1822 W. Tesnant 7Vane of Fife v. 
vi, Whole herds of sea-cows and of ores appear. 1827 
tr. Cuvier's Antut, Kingd. VV. 455 Vhere are two varieties 
of the Delphinus Orca, the Ore and the Grampus. 1869 
Beowntne Arag §& Bk 1x. 972 Near and nearer comes the 
snorting ore. | 
2. Sometiincs more vaguely (perh. derived from 
or influenced by L. Orcus, Romanic orco: sec 
Oar, and cf. OF. orcpyrs odde heldeofol ‘ ore- giant 
or hell-devil’, also orcieas in Beowulf: see ORKEN , 
A devouring monster, an ogre. 

1gs98 SvivestER Du Bartas ui. wi. Furies 51 Insatiate 
Orque, that even at one repast Almost all Creatures in the 
World would waste. 1656 5S. Hottann Zara (1719) § Who 
at one Stroak didst pare away three Heals from off the 
shoulders of an Orke, hegotten hy an Incubus, 1865 Kixcsta:y 
flerew. 1.4. 71 But beyond, things unspeakable—dragons, 
giants, ores [ete.]. 

3. A large cask or vessel for liquor, etc.; a 
butt. (So L. orca.) Obs. 

1638 Wintinc Hist. Aldine & Rellanta Evh, One bad 
them fill an Orke of Bacchus water, 1658 Putitirs, An 
Oreh, or Ork, a monstrous fish,. .also a Butt for wine, or figs. 
4. Comh. (from 1), as ore-caicher, -killer. 

1631 P. Frercner Sicedides F ij b, Because a lover, there- 
fore an Orkekiller. /4é2., That Orke-catcher aches. /df1, 
Hij, That Orke mouth of thine did crumme thy porridge 
with my grandsires braines. 

llence Ork v. uouce-wd., to make an ore or 
monster of. 

1631 P. Fuetcucr Steeles Fijb, 1 Orkt you once, and 
now Ile fic yon for a Cupid. 

Orcadian (giké-diin), a. anid sé. [f. L. Orcadis 
the Orkney Islands + -1ax.] a adj. Of or per- 
taining to Orkney. b. sd. A native or inhabitant 
of Orkney. 

1661 Lovenn //ist, Anine & Vin. 234 Quawiuers..the 
poor Orcadians eate them for hunger. 1814 Scott Diary 
17 Aug. in Lockhart, For this slovenly labour the Orcadians 
cannot plead the occupation of fishing. 1821 — /'frate 
Note Q. The Orcadian traditions allege the work to be that 
of a dwarf. 1860 Mrs, ISoxins Chinese Scencs §& People 
(1863) 114 She knew I was an Orcadian. 

Orecall, obs. form of Orcutt. 

Orcanet (fikinét). Forms: 6-7 orchanet, 
7-8 orcanet, 8 orkanet, 8-9 orcanette. [a. OF. 
orcaneite, altered from arcanette, dim. of arcaiue 
(Cotgr.), for OF. a/caune (131th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med. L. e/kantna, whence the parallel form 
ALKANET.] The plant Adhanna tinctorta, or the 
dye obtained from it: = ALKANET. 

1548 Turxer Vawrs Heres, Auchusa..may be named in 
englishe wilde Buglos or orchanet, as the french men do. 
1567 [see ALKANET 2]. 1601 Houtann Péiny I. 382 But those 
that hane the root of Orcanet in them, need no salt. 1712 
tr. Pontet's Hist. Drugs |. 48 We have brought to us often. 
times, from the Levant, a kind of Orcanette. 1736 Baitey | 
Househ. Dict, 446 Orkanet. 186 Miss Pratt lower. Pé. 
IV. soThe Common Alkanet, or Orcanette, used by druggists. | 

Orcein (fisijin). Chem. [Altered from Orcry.] 
A red colonring-matter (C,11,NO,) obtained from 
orcin by the action of ammonia and oxygen, and 
existing in the dye called orchil. | 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 404 To the substance 
into which orcin is converted by the joint action of oxygen, 
ammonia, and water, Robiquet has given the name of 
orecin, 1876 Haatey Afat, Aled. (ed. 6 363 The blue 
colouring matter called orcein, which is the essential con- , 
stitvent of these dyes. | 

Orch, obs. (erron.) form of Orc. 

Orchal(], Orchanet, obs. ff. ORncHIL, ORCANET. 

Orchant, obs. or dial. form of Urcuin. 


Orchard (1tfaid). Forms: see below. [orig. 
OE. ort-geard, parallel to Goth. aurti-gards garden, 
the first element of which is considered to be L. 

Vor, VIL. 
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hortus (in late and med.L. orfus, Tt. orto) garden. 
Cf. Goth, azrtya gardencr, and OHG., orzéa G— 
*ortéjan) to cultivate. Already in gth ¢., OL, 
origeurd yassed into oregeard, orceard, whence 
ME. orchard; also, with recognition of the second 
element orch-yard, ort-yard, or, with later con- 
formation to L. fortis, hort-yard.} 
A. Itlustration of Forms. 

a. 1 ortzeard, ordceard, 4 ortyerd, 6 ortyerde, 
ortzard, ortiard, (ortesycrde , 6-7 ortyard, 7; 
ort-yard. 

6897 K. eerren Gregory's Past. xl, 292 To plantianne .. 
swa: se ceorl ded his ortgeard,  /é/ef. xlix. 380 TE lyst hider, 
du pe cardast on friondes ortgearde [//até, orcgearde], 1042 
Charter in Kemble Coed. Dipi WV. 72 Da hagawon porte 
Bret is se ordecard ast mardice. ¢ 1490 Cursor AS. 10473 
(Laud) In-to hir ortyerd [Cofé. orchard] she yede anon. 1506 
HY of Duckworth (Som. Vo), The orte jarde. 1532 
in Willis & Clark Casdbridge 11886) Tl. 54 The Garden or 
ortgard ouer ageinst the College. 1563 /Aid¢. L160 The 
gardeynes and ortesyerdes belonging to Gonevill. 1579 
Strusses Gaping Gudf ¥ ij, Our Ortyards must be measured 
by ahe foote, 1693 Evetyn De fa Onind, Orange Trees 1 
Tn our Ort-yards and Olitorie Gardens, 

8, 1 orezeard, -ayrd, 1-2 orceard, (1 orcird, 
-yrd, -erd), 3 orcherd, (horechard), 3-6 or- 
charde, 3 orchard; (4 orichard,4 6orcherd e, 
s Sc. orchart, 6 ortchard, zo/4. orchert, -erit). 

€897 Orcgearde [see a]. ¢ roe0-1100 Orceard, etc, [see 
warak a@rroo Gerefa in Angifa VX. 261 Timber cleofan, 
orceard reran and manige inweore wyrcean. cr20g Lav. 
12955 Hfeo comen in zenne orchard [c1275 horechard}. @ 1225 
Aacr, A. 378 Je bed sunge impen iset in Godes orcharde. 
€1300 Thrush & Nightingale 98 in Haal. 1.2. POV. 54 
Ich habbe leue to ben here, In orchard and inerbere. a 14q0 
Sir Deeves. 615 In at an orcherd thei lepe, V-armede ay 
thei ware. c1470 Hexrv Wadlace vin, 740 Gud gardens 
gay, and orchartis gret thai spill, 1535 Covianaun feed, ti. 
4, | made me ortehardes and gardens of pleasure. 

y- 4 orchiard, orchej3erde, -j3arde, -yerde, 
4-6 orcheyarde, 5 orche-3erd, orcheyerd, 6 
orchiarde, orchyarde, orcheyard, 6-7 ortch- 


yard, 7-8 orchyard. 

13. Cursor 1, 8200 (Cott.) Wit-in his aun orchiard. ¢ 1394 
P,P, Crede 166 Orchejardes and erberes eviesed well clene, 
€1400 tr. Seereta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 108 Lekyn panne }i 
subgitz to oon orche-zerd. 1523 Fivzuern. //is. § 122 det 
in a garden or an orchyarde. 1g§5§ Eons /ecades 11 ‘Vo 
make gardeynes and orchiardes. 

5. 6 horteyarde, hortyeard, 6-7 hort.e yard, 
7 hort-yard: see Ilortyanrp. 

B. Signification. 

1, An enclosed picce of ground for the purposes 
of horticulture. +a. Formerly, in general sense, 
A garden, for herbs and fruit-trees. 06s. b. Now. 
An enclosure for the cultivatjgn of frnit-trees. 

AR. Cxo00 ZELeric Grant. viii. (Z.) 28 Orlus, orceard [a rr 
orcird, orcyrd, orcgyrd, ordeeard] odde wyrtun, ¢ 1000 
fELenic Gen. ii. 8 God pa aplantode wynsumnisse orcerd 
..on pam he gelogode pone man pe he seworhte, @ r100 
Ags. Vocin Wr.-Wiilcker 333/24 Oréus, orcyrd, Ortudanns, 
orcerdweard, 1387 ‘Frevisa //fgde# (Rolls) L113 In_ pat 
orehezerde Crist was i-take [L. fu guo haste captus fuit|. 
féid, V1. 31 (Mahomet’s) paradys pe orchard of likynge 
(L. paradisumn hortum sctiicet delictarim), 1388 Wye 
fsa. i. 30 Whanne ye schulen be..asan orcherd [1382 gardyn, 
Pudge. hortus) with out watir. 

b. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leectul, I. 252 Beod. .hyra orcerdas mid 
zpplum afyllede. 1388 Wrycenie Aecd. ii, 5, V made 3erdis 
and orcherdis [1382 gardynes and appil gardynes, I "de. 
hortos et pomaria}. c1qgo Prowp. Parv. 368/2 Orcherde, 
supra it appull-yerde, Aomwierinm, ¢1475 Pad. Loc. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 810/5 //oc fomerinen,a norchard. 1522 Yest. 
Lébor, (Surtees) V. 149 Vhe new ortyerde with the gardyns. 
1600 Hottano Livy xxi. xv. 441 Standing upon Tbortyards 
tL. ardustui)| and Vineyards. 1657 Trare Coz, Job ii. 
1 Their trees suddenly withered in their Ort-yards. 1796C. 
Marsuate Garden. iii. (1813) 44 An orchard is a spot to plant 
standard fruit in which are forbidden a place in the garden. 
1838 Murray's Hand-bh. No Gern. 285 Giills..is surrounded 
by orchards, which furnish cherries and walnuts in large 
quantities, 1845 #Vorist's Jrni. 7 Orchards are portions of 
ground appropriated to the growth of fruit trees only. 

2. attrib, and Coméd., as orchard-bird, bounids, 
door, ruil, ground, side, tree, wall; orchard. 
breaker, -ntaker, -robber; orchard grass, any 
grass grown in an orchard, es. in U.S., the Cock’s- 
foot Grass, Dactytis glomeraia; orchard-house, 
a glass house for the protection of fruit that is 
either too delicate to be grown in the open air, or 
required to ripen earlier; orchard oriole, a North 
American oriole (/eferus spurius) which suspends 
its nest from the boughs of fruit and other trees. 

1876 Lanier Poems, Psalut of West 446 We heard the 
“*orchard-bird's small song. 1725 Pore Oayss. xx1v. 260 Sets 
of flow’ry thorn, Their *orchard-bounds to strengthen and 
adorn. 1818 Scott Guy 3/. vi, He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, *orchard-breakers, and pigeon-shooters. 1900 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 5/1 A visit to the *orchard country in the 
garden of England isarevelation. a 1847 E1iza Cook Birds 
11 Vhe *orchard-deck'd land. 1535 Covernate Susansa 17 
Shot the “orcharde dore. 1664 Evetvn Aad, /foré. (1729) 
222 Now..gather your last *Orchard-Fruits, 19765 dan. 
Reg. ui. 144/2 A seed of the plant which they cal! *orchard 
grass. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 244/1 Orchard Grass should 
never be made into hay. 1884 Mitcer Péand-n., Orchard 
Grass, Dactylis giomerata, 1868 Grexxv Gard, Every- 
day Bk. 206/1 These “Orchard Honses, as they are called, 
may answer well where there is no lengthened frost after 
April comes in. sgar Stavere Feed, Afenr, 1. li. 393 Many 


ORCHESTRA. 


| gardiners and *orchyard makers, 1868 Woon //enes with- 
out ff, xii 242 ‘Vhe *Orchard Oriole, or Dob-o’-link..is 
equally notable for its skill in nest-building. 1562 Turner 
Heréad it. 108 Dioscorides writeth of..the ‘ortiard Peartre 
«and of the wykl Pere tre. 1859 Smines Seif Lelp 63 
| Seapegrace, “orchard-robber, shov-maker, cndge)-player,and 
smuggler, ¢134§ Orpheo 64 [She] walked in the undertyde 
‘To pley in hur ‘orchardsyde. 1627. Bacon's Life & Deals 
(1651) 4 Wilde trees, in comparison of ‘Orchard-trees, 1896 

« Saunpers Liou fa Pati, The murmur of orchard trees 

rushing together softly. rg9gz Suaks. How. y Ful, ii. 63 
The “Orchard walls are high, and hard to climbe. 1633 P. 
Feetcurer Purple isé i. ii, Where by the orchyard walls 
The learned Chame with stealing water crawls, 

Orcharded, @. rare. [f. pree.+-ED 2] Fur- 
nished with orchards; planted with fruit-trees, 

1787 Boston News: Letter 17 Mar. 2/2 Tobe sold.Vhirteen 
Acres of Land, well orcharded. 

Orcharding. [I!. as prec. + -1NG 1] 

1. The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards. 

1664 KvELYN (oom v.61729) 67 All land is not fit for 
Orcharding. 1804 Amu. Rug. $42/1 This example probably 
induced orcharding in Herefordshire ., on a inuch Jarger 
svale. 189a Moston (Mass) Fraé. 16 Jan. 1/4 An address .. 
upon ‘The \dvances of Orcharding in New Magland 

+2. corer, Land laid out or planted with fruit- 
trees. Ods. Chiefly American, 

1721 feud, Gaz Now 5131/4 Five Acres of Orcharding. 
1788 Messe hus. Spy 1g June 4'3 Said Farm consists of 
mowing, pasturing, and orcharding, and is well watered. 

Orchardist. [f. as prec. +-181.J] One who 
cultivates an orchard or orchards ; a fruit-grower, 

17941. S. D, Buewnaut in Praus. So. cris NIE on As 
T have long wished to introduce the name of orchardist, 1 
here desire it may take place. 1862 ‘Thorman ALrewes., 
Wide Apples 1863) agv, b wonder all orchardists do net get 
ascion from that tree. 1890 Chew, Frol 27 Sept. 64g /4 
An enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for which 
the Uritish orchardist, was not prepared, 

O-rchardman. [fas pree.+ Max sd.] = pree. 

1885 Adhvawner 14 Keb. 220,1 Some of the chief prizes 
were gained by English orchardmen. 1892 Sfasdard 1 
thers 5/2 Between the orchardmian of Kast Kent and the 
householder in London, intervene the salesman and the 
greengrocer. 

+Orrchat. Ofs. Affected form for Onciann, 
after Gr. épyaros row of trees, garden. 

(\Orchal, arche!, ov worchet is also a northern dialect farm 
(Cumbld., Roxb.) for Se. er: Aart, Oncitari.) 

1708 J. Punars Cyder tog His Frnit..in Summer's Pride, 
When other Orchats sinile, abortive fail /Aédt. 18 Wouldst 
thon, thy Vats with gen’rous Juice should froth? Respect 
thy Orchats.  [180z in Anderson Cuwéht. Badd. 39 ‘The 
throssle. Aye in our worchet welcomes spring.] 

rehel(l, Orchella: sec Orcutt, ORcuILLA. 

+ Orchemartical, a. Obs. rare. [f Gr. dpyn- 
patix-os (f. dpxnuar- dancing, f. opyéec@ar to dance : 
see -IC)+-A1.] Pertaining to dancing; in quot. fg. 
Characterized by ‘skipping’ or omission of inter- 


| mediate numbers. 

1583 1. Watson Centurie of Loud Ixxx, The foote of the 
piller [of verses] is Orchematicall, yat is to say, founded hy 
transilition or ouer skipping of number by rule and order, as 
from 1 to 3, 5, 7, and 9. 

Orchen, Orcherd(e, obs. ff. Uncuix, Onciarn. 

Orchesography prk/sp-grali). rave. ? Obs. 
fad. F. orcddsographic title of a book by J. 
Tabourot, publ. in 1589), irreg. {| Gr. épyyoars, 
épxnoe- dancing + -0-GRarHy.] The description 
or notation of dancing by means of diagrams, ete. 

1706 J. Weaver (titée) Orchesography, or the Art of 
Tvancing by Characters and Demonstrative Figures, @ 1843 
Sovtney Compl. BWV, 366 ‘Vhe art of Orchesography, 
or denoting the several Hoe and motions in dancing by 
characters, was invented by M. Beauchamp, 

Orchester, variant of ORCHESTRE. 

Orchestic (pike'stik), @. and sd. 
dpxnottx-ds, f. épxnor-js dancer: see -1C.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to dancing. 

1850 Lemrcn tr. C. O. Miller's Auc, Art § 44 That feeling 
for what is significant and beautiful in the human form .. 
found its gratification in the food afforded to it by the 
orchestic arts, 1869 W. Ssiru Dict. Gr. 6 Nom. “Antiq. 
(ed. 2) 1061 The athletic and orchestic arts attained about 
Ol._so a high degree of perfection. F 

.  B. sé. (more freq. in pl. orchestics.) The art 


of dancing. rete: 
1850 Lerren tr. CO. Miller's Anc, Art $20 This series 
of arts reaches its highest point in mimic orchestics. /é//. 
$77 Gymnastics and orchesties, arts which were exercised 
with the greatest zeal. 1864 J. Havtey #'ss, (1873) 81 The 
silent art of orchestic has its arses and theses, its trochees 
and tambi, ..not less truly than music and poetry. 
Orchestra (gukéstra). [a. L. orchéstra, a. 
Gr. épyqjorpa the space on which the chorus 
danced, f. dpyéeo@a to dance, dpxnorhp, -795 dancer. 
Formerly stressed orchestra, e.g. by Byron.] . 
1. In the ancient Greck theatre, A large semi- 
cirenlar space in front of the stage, where the 


chorus danced and sang. 

In the Roman theatre, the orchestra was reserved for the 
seats of senators and persons of distinction. | 

1606 Hotaxn Suefon. 17 lle passed directly from the 
Stage by the Orchestra, to take up his place among the 
Knights. 1611 Corvat Crudities 299 It {1 heatre of Vicenza} 
hath an Orchestra made in it according to the imitation of 
the Roman Orchestraes, 1647 Str R, Starvuton Frvenad 
121 To furnish the orchestra, next the stage. 1734 U. 
Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1.126 ‘The orchestra .. Amongst 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the ES and 
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(ad. Gr, 
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dancers. 1900 W. L. Courtney Ldlea of Tragedy 15 A huge 
semi-circle of seats, perhaps first made of wood, afterwards 
of stone, looked down upon a central portion, called the 
orchestra, and allotted to the chorus. . 
. fig. 1658 Sin T. Browne AHydriot, iv. 39 They may sit 
in the Orchestra, and noblest Seats of Heaven. 

b. Dancing; title of a poem on dancing. 

1896 Davies (tit/e) Orchestra, ar a poeme of Dauncinge. 
31599 Marston Sco. biflanie im. xi. 225 Praise but Orchestra 
and the skipping Art, You shall command him, faith you 
hane his bart Euen capring in your fist. 

2. That part of a theatre or other publie building 
assigned to the band of performers on musical 
instrnments (and, in a concert-room, to the chorus 
of singers). b. A building or structure for a band 
of instrumental performers ; a band-stand. 

19724 Short Explic. For, Was. Mus. Bhs., Orchestra, 
is that Part of the Theater, where the Musicians sit with 
their Instruments to perform. 3787 P. Becxrorn Leff, 
ttaly (1805) I. 283 
parts, and the common people danced in the center, 
having the sky for a canopy. 1817 Mar. Epcrwortu 
Harrington vii, The impatient sticks in the pit, and 
shrill catcalls in the gallery, had begun to contend with 
the music in the orchestra, “1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove 
Dict, Mus, 11, 560 In modern theatres the normal position 
of the Orchestra is in front of the Stage, but on a level with 
the floor of the Stalls and Pit... In concert-rooms, the 
Orchestra is usually placed at one end of the apartinent, at 
such a height above the general level of the floor that the 
full length figure of a Performer, standing in front, may be 
visible to a seated audience, 

3. The company of musicians themselves; a 
company of performers of concerted instrumental 
nuusic in a theatre, concert-room, etc. (cither alone, 
or as accompaniment to voices), 

More restricted in use than davds the ‘strings ' or instrn- 
ments of the viol class being always present and usually of 
fundamental importance in an onAestra. 

w2z0 Gav 7o WW. Pulteney 191 Hut, hark! the full 
orchestra strike the strings. 1753 Hiss Trav. (1762) I. 
vit, xc. 413 The orchestra couststs of about fifty musicians. 
Bir Byron sfinés fr. ffor. 303 ‘The pert  shapkeceper, 
whose throbbing ear Aches with orchestras which he pays 
ta hear. 188 W.S. Rocksreo in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 
s61 The term Orchestra is also applied, collectively, to the 
hody of Instrumental Performers officiating at a ‘Theatre, 
in a Concert-room, or on a Stage or raised Platform in the 
open air, 1880 ‘VERN. Lee! Stud. ffadge ut. ii, 100 The 
singular effect produced by the sight of an orchestra 
eutirely: composed of women. 

fig, 1942 Vouns Nt. 74. 1v. 650 High heav'n's orchestra 
chaunts amen to man. 

b. éravsf. The set of instruments played by 
such a company of musicians. 

1834 Mrs, SoMERVILLE Conner. Phys, Se, xvii, (1849) 1€8 
The sounds of an entire orchestra may be transmitted and 
reciprocated, 1880 W. S. Rockerro in Grove Diet. Wns. 
IL. 56: We constantly hear of ‘an Orehestra consisting of 
thirty stringed Instruments, with a full complement of 
Wind. 1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iv, 
Hearing the bewildering tones of an orchestra mingling 
with the hum of many voices. 

4. ailrib, and Comé. 

1836 Dceoure | fodin ix, (1878) 269 Old Nanmgarten, who 
was orchestra-leader at Covent Garden, 1852 J. J. Sempet. 
Organ 22 The so-called chamber-pitch. .at this time agreed 
with the orchestra-pitch. 

Orchestral (pikevsiril, gakéstral,, a. [f. prec. 
+-At.] Pertaining or relating to, composed for, 
or pertormed by, an orchestra (sense 3). 

Orchestral.accompanied in quot. 1844 = having an or- 
chestral accompaniment, orchestrally accompanied. 

In vames of organ-staps, indicating similarity in Lone to 
the instrament used in the orchestra, as orchestral lute. 

811 Bussy Dict, Alas. (ed. 3), Orchestral, an epithet 
given to music intended for the orchestra. 1844 J. T. 
Haiwterr Parsons & IV, viii, With... orchestral-accompanied 
imitations. 1869 OuseLev Cousterp. xxiii. 182 Until the 
student had gone through a course of instrumentation and 
orchestral scoring. 1889 W. H. Srong in Grove Dict. M/1s, 
IV. 181 The modern orchestral or slide Trumpet... is made 
of brass, mixed metal, or silver. 1898 Sratner & Barretr 
Dict. Mus. Teruts s.v. Fite (4), Vitkes appended to flute. 
stops. .. lmplying that the quality of tone is similar to the 
modern flute, ..as Sralesteal flute, ..concert-flute. 

llence Orche'strally adv. 

1880 FE. Prout in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 387 These are 
treated orchestrally rather than as solo instruments. 1897 
[see OrcHESTRATION b]. 

+Orche'stran, a, Ods. rave—", = ORCHESTRAL. 

31765 Meretriciad 48 Then, solus, hops a dull Orchestran 

ute. 

Orchestrate (gu1késtreit), v.  [f. Orchestra 
+ -ATE 3, perh. after mod.F. orchestrer (1878 in 
Diet. Acad.).) trans. To compose or arrange for 
an orchestra; to score for orchestral performance. 
Also aésol. Hence O-rchestrated fA/. a. 

1880 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., This brief and cleverly orches- 
trated symphony is instinct with profound melancholy. 188a 
Standard 27 Nov. 3/6 The..song..is capitally written, and 
orchestrated with notable skill. 1889 Pat! Mall G. 4 June 
2, I got into the way of orchestrating and writing for every 
instrument. 1896 /7es 28 Aug. 4/3 A coniposer who can 
write sparkling tunes and knows how to orchestrate. 


b. fig. To combine harmoniously, like instru- 
ments in an orchestra, * 


1883 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 437 A symphony of accordant 
and orchestrated spirits. 


Orchestration (fikéstré'-fon).  [f. prec., or 
its source: see -ATION. — Cf, mod.F. orchestration 
(188 in Dict. Acad.).] ‘The aetion or art of 


rchestras were erected in different * 


| 
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composing or arranging music for an orchestra; 
the style in which a piece of music is orchestrated ; 
instrumentation of orchestral music. 

1864 in WeesTER. 1864 A’cader 17 Sept. 364 The reveries 
of Lorenzo and Jessica are set to soft dreamy strains, with 
orchestration of no less delicate texture, 1876 Athenwum 
7 Oct. 472/1 The setting of the vocal parts is as splendid as 
the orchestration is picturesque and powerful. 1889 /éfd, 

June 10/2 No master of orchestration has had a clearer 
insight into the individual character and colonr of each 
instrument, ead 

b. fig. Harmonious combination, as of the parts 


or instruments in an orchestra. 

196g F. T. Marziacs I} efor L/ugo 98 Music will make 
them immortal, a kind of superb verbal orchestration that 
for variety and power, for ‘sonority ' and brilliance of effect, 
has no equal in French dramatic verse. 1897 DowoEn #7 
Lit, 378 His soul echoed orchestrally the orchestrations of 
nature and of humanity, rg00 G. Ines Flame, Electr. 
& the Camera 252 A new orchestration of inquiry is possible 
hy means of the instruments created for him by the 
electrician. 

Orchestre, -ter (f-1késto1, formerly pike'stan. 
[a. F. orchestve(1 547 in Matz.-Darm.),f. L, orchestra: 
sec above.} = OucursTRA, 

1623 Cockeram, Orchester, a Scaffold. 1658 Pritttirs, 
Orchester, that part of the Scene in a ‘heater, where the 
Chorus useth ta dance: it is also sometimes taken for the 
plaee where the Musicians sit. 1740 Cirper 4 fod. (1756) 1. 
230 The flat ceiling that is now over the orchestre was then 
asemi-oval arch. 1770 Lancnorne /’Utarch (1879) 1. 183/2 
As Pericles, a whole orchestre [he] bears. 1857 Cham, 
Frnd. VII, 48 Whose golden blossoms waved above my 
head—A fragrant orchester, where hymns were said .. By 
myriad bees. 

Orchestric (pike'strik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to dancing: more properly 
Oxncnestie, q. v. 

1786 Gittins /fist. Greece Vili, 104 Their sedentary studies 
were relieved by the orchestric and gymmastic exercises. 
1850 Buackizn /schy/us 1. Pref. 41 ‘Vhe author of the 
Prometheus veally was a professor of the orchestric art. 
1888 Burcon Lines 12 Gd. Men 1. 1. 228 Rose’s father, who 
had sent (his boys)to be instructed by himinthe orchestric art. 

2. Belonging to an orchestra; orchestral. 

1839 Blackw, Mag. XLV. 461 We ourselves may boast to 
have introduced the word orchestric, which we regard with 
parental pride, as a word expressive of that artificial and 

wmpous music which attends, for instance, the elaborate 
force verse of Rome and Greece. 1892 “dind. Hovn, 
Pisp. 13 Feb, 3/1 The orchestric playing was not all that 
might have been wished. = 

Orchestrina (fikéstr7na). Also -ino. [f 
Oncuestr-a + -tnal, after concertina, etc.) + a. 
An instrument of the key-board kind constructed 
50 as to imitate various other musical instruments. 
Obs, wb. A mechanical instrument, resembling 
a barrel-organ, but of more elaborate construction, 
intended to imitate the effect of an orchestra. So 
Orche'strion [ef. accordion], Orche'strionette, 
names of similar instruments. (See qnots.) 

1838 Encyel, Brit. (ed.7) XVI. 519/1 Orchestrino, a modern 
musical instrument. shaped like a piano-forte... It imitated 
the tones of the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the viol 
d'amour, the double bass,ete. /4fa., Orchestrion, a musical 
instrument invented hy the Abbé Vogler about 2789. Tt was 
a kind of portable organ, about nine feet in height, breadth, 
and depth... Another instrument of the same name, invented 
in 1796,..consisted ofa piano-forte,combined with some organ- 
stops. 184a Dickens Auer, Noles vi, Are there no Punches 
..Conjurers, Orchestrinas, or even Barrel-organs? 1880-1 
Libr. Unio. Knowl. (U.S) X. 63 Organo-Lyricon, . .piano- 
forte combined with 12 kinds of wind-instruments..the first 
of a number of similar inventions, such as the orchestrion. 
188a C. W. Woop /a Black Forest 115 The Black Forest is 
famous for these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as they 
are called. i 

Orcheyard(e, -iard(e, etc., obs. ff. Orcitann. 

Orchic (1kik), a. Aual., etc. rare. [a. 
mod.L. orchic-us, a. Gr. dpyus-ds, f. dpyxes testiele.] 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Orchicus, of or belonging to the 
testicles: orchic. 

Orchid (f1kid). [Introd. by Lindley, 1845, as an 
Eng. repr. of mod.L. Orchidew or Orchidacer : see 
Oncnipeovs, and -1p suff4] Any plant of the 
orehis family (Orchidacew or Orchidex), 3 large 
and widely distributed Natural Order of monoco- 
tyledons, distinguished by having one, or rarely 
two, sessile anthers, united with the pistil (gyzaz- 
drous) into a central body ealled the colsme, and 
containing pollen coherent in masses ( follinéa) ; 
the flowers have three sepals and three petals (one 
petal, called the 4 or éabelém, being usually 
much larger than the other two, and of special 
colour or shape), and vary greatly in appearance, 
being often remarkable for brillianey of colour or 
grotcsqueness of form, in some cases resembling 
various inseets and other animals. Orchids are 
often epiphytes ; many exotie species are now culti- 
vated for their beauty. 

1845 Linpiey. School Botany (ed. 3) 131 Order Ixv. Orchid- 
aceaz..Orchids, 1848in Craic. 1858GLENNY Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 111/11 When orchids are in the common hot-house, 
they shonld be in the most shady part, and be more fre- 
quently syringed than any other plants, 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec.vii. (1873) 172 The flowers of orchids present a multitude 
of curions structures, 1885 Padi Mall G. 12 May 4/2 
‘The pnpularity of orchids is a growth of the present century. 


ORCHIL. 


1885 Pop. Guide to Ho. Cont. Pall Mall G. Extra No. 21, 
Kverybody knows Mr. Chamberlain, .. His eye-glass and 
his orchids are as well known as Mr. Gladstone's collars. 

b. attrib. and Coma, 

1861 Tytor Anahnac iv. 89 The fantastic shapes and 
brilliant colours one sees in English orchid-houses. 1888 
Pall Mall G1 Feb. 5/1 ‘The extent... [of] the so-called 
orchid mania can be estimated from the frequency of public 
orchid sales, the quantity of orchids now imported. /é/d., 
Nr, Chamberlain's orchid collection, if not the largest in the 
country, is at least the best known, 1893 Dk. Arcyit 
Unseen Found. Soc. xv. 492 Sending ont orc! id-hunters. 

Orchidacean (fukidé'fiiin). rave. [fas next + 
-AN; but improperly used: cf. crvstacean.} One 
who devotes himself to the cultivation of orehids; 
an orchid fancier. 

1887 Sat. Kev, 26 Nov, 727 There are men famous over the 
civilized world for their zeal as orchidacians, 1888 Leagu:, 
re Feh. 432, ] am not old enongh as an orchidacean to 
judge. ; 

Orchidaceous (pikidé:fos), a. [f. mod. Bot. 
l.. Orchidace-w, substituted by Lindley (Vege7. 
Atugd. 173) for the earlier Orch7dew: see On- 
CHIDEOUS, and -ACEOUS.] 

1. Belonging to the Natural Order Orchidacew : 
see Orenip. 

3838 Penny Cyel. XI. 511/2 Gynandria .. The principal 
part of the class consists of Orchidaceons plants. 1859 
Darwix Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) §7 Nearly all our orchidaceous 
plants absolutely require the visits of insects..to fertilise 
them, 1882 Garden 20 May 348/3 Cattleya gigas..is now 
within the reach of all who grow Orchidaceous plants. | 

2. Resembling an orehid in some way, esp. in 
being showy. 

1864 Miss Voxce 7ria/1. 84, 1 have read of a woman with 
an orchidaceous face. 1894 R. LEGALLIENNE Prose Fancies 
34 The simple old type of manhood is lost long since in 
endless orchidaceons variation. 1897 Saz. Rev. 13 Feb. 170 
Engaged ta be orchidaceous and flamboyant as the Improper 
Person of Rabylon. 

Orchideal (fakid/al), 2. vare. = next. 

1848 in Craic. 1885 H. 0. Forses Mat, Wand. E. Archip. 
ii, 93 The rosteflum .. retains the more natural orchideal 
form of a broad flat floor to the anther. 

Orchidean (fiki-d7in), a. vare. [f. mod.L. 
Orchide-w (see ORCHIDEOUS) + -AN.] Belonging 
to the Orckidew, orchidaceous; pertaining to or 
characteristic of an orehid. 

31857 Mave. Exfos. Lex., Orchideous: orchidean, 1862 
Darwin /ertil, Orchids vi. 271 This single genus [Cypri- 
pedium], now widely disseminated, as a record of a former 
and more simple state of the great Orchidean Order. 

Orchidectomy (fikide-ktémi). Seog. [Im- 
properly for orchiectomy, {. Gr. Spxi-s + éxropy 
cutting-out.] [excision of the testieles; castration, 

1894 Columbus (O.) Disp. 7 Nov. g/t Orehideciorny’ might 
be resorted to as a punishment. ‘1900 Brit. Aled. Frnl, 
No. 2046. 645 After orchidectomy diminution in the size of 
the prostate followed in every one of the author's cases. 

Orchideous (fiki‘d7as), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
Orchide-w (Linnous, 1751) an improperly-formed 
deriv. of Gr. dpxis, L, ovchis (the stem of whieh, 
orchi-, was erroncously taken by early botanists as 
orchid-): cf. orchidts, orchides, in Bauhin /7ist. 
Plaut. (1630) 11. 772).] Belonging to the Or- 
chidew or natural order of plants akin to the 
genus Orchis; orchidaceous: see ORCHID, (In quot. 
1851, erron., for the cultivation of orehids.) 

1818 CotesrooKe Zafort Colonial Corn 130 Coagulated 
mucilage..from..arrow-roots, cassada, smilax, orchideous 
roots and scitamineous, 31830 Lixotey Nat, Syst. Bot. 263 
The singularities of Orchideous plants, 1833 Pexny Cycé. 
1. 242/2 Orchidvous air-plants have become comparatively 
common in the hot-houses of the lovers of beautiful flowers, 
18st Guenny S/andbh. Fl. Gard, 38 The moist atmosphere 
of an orchideous house. 

Orchidist (fikidist). [f. Orncnrp +-isr.] A 
cultivator of orchids; an orchid fancier. 

1881 Gard. Chron. XV1, rae An English orchidist. 1888 
Pail Mali G. 25 July 5/1 What has been done by an amateur 
orchidist ina small suburban garden, | 

Orchido-, assumed combining form of Gr. 
dpxis (Ihe etymological form being erchzo-) ; usually 
taken as if repr. OrcllID; as in Orchido‘logist, 
one versed in orchidology; Orchido‘logy, that 
branch of botany, or of horticulture, which deals 
with orchids; O:xchidoma‘nia, a craze for orchids ; 
Orchido:philist, a lover of orehids. Also in 
terms of Pathology, etc., as Orrchidoce‘le, Or- 
chido‘tomy : see OncHIOcELE, OneHoTOMY, 

3184a Dunaiison Med, Lex., "Orchidocele, Hernia humor- 
alis. 1881 Bextuam in 9rad, Linn, Soc. XVIMM. 338 
Neglected by subsequent *orchidologists. 1886 Acadenzy: 
3 July 12/3 A work called Reichenbachia~after the famous 
orchidologist of Hamburg. 1885 B, S. Wintiams Orchid 
Grower's Man. 2 "Orchidology being then in its infancy. 
1849 /raser's Mag. XL. 135 Wecateh the prevailing *orchido- 
mania, 1882 Gard, Chron. XVII. , Such flowers..as 
would delight and astonish even the best-informed *orchido- 
philist. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Orehidotomy, see Orrhotomy. 

Orchil (f:tfil). Forms: 5-8 orehell, 6-5 
orchel, 6-9 orchall, (6 orcheall, orcall), 7-9 


orchal, (8 orcheil, orselle, oricelle, 9 orseille), , 


9 orchil, -ill, See also AncutL, [a. OF. orchel, 
orcheil (late orseil), mod.F. orsetlle, in It. orce/lo, . 
earlier oricello, OSp. orchello, mod.Sp. archilla, 
Origin uncertain; see ARCHIE] 


ORCHILLA. 


1, A red or violet dye prepared from certain 
lichens, esp. Aoceedl linctoria. 

1483 <ict 1 Rich. 7/f, c. 8 Preamble, The Colours made 
with the which Orchell..faden away. Aid. § 15 Orchell or 
Cork calied Jarecork (Fr. Orchel oe Cork appellez Farecork). 
1s0a ARNOLDE CAron., (1811) 188 The Crafte to make Orchell. 
1532-3 slef 24 ffen. V'/Fi, & 2 With good and sufficient 
curke or orchall. 1695 /oud. Gas. No. 3086/3 He also 
manufactures the Blue-Cake-Orchal. .and whe Blue Liquid 
Orchal for Scotland. 1771 Wovtre in #472 Trans. LX. 
st) Cochineal, Dutch litmns, orchel,..and many other 
cofouring substances. 1866 7reas. Bot. 820/2 Orchil, Archit, 
Orchal,or Orchill, various names for the dye prepared from 
Orchella-weed. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 11, 86 note, The 
clubs are best stainéd with orseille or orange rubine. 


2. The lichen Aoceedla tinciorta, or other species 


from which the dye is obtained. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 653 The orchel, or Canary-weed. 
3813 KE. Bancrort Philos. Pernt. Colours (ed. 2) 1. introd. 
42 That species of lichen avhich is now called orchall, 1877 
Major Discow, fr. deury ix. 123 Others went..to gather 
orchil for dyeing. 

Orchilla (p:tfirla), orchella (gitfela). Also 
8-9 orchelia. [ad. It. orce//o, OSp. orchitio (mod. 
Sp. architla) ; see OncutL.] 


= prec. 1, 

1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3917/4 The Loading. .consisting of 
Canary Wines, Orchilla, Rosewood, and some few Water. 
Stones. 1722 Aet Encour, Sitk Maunf. in Loud. Gaz. No. 
6040/7 Orchelia the Elundred Weigbt, .. twenty Shillings. 
1800 tr. Lagrange'’s Chem, 11. 283 Vhe orchilla used in 
dyeing is under the form of a violet-red paste, 1881 Daily 
Vews 21 Jan. 6/8 Orchella,.100 packages sold at 45s. 

2. (usually orchilla-weed.) = prec. 2. 

1972-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1224 This, like all the other 
Canary Islands, affords orehilla weed in great plenty. 1813 
KE. Banxcrort Philos. Pernt. Colours (ed. 2) '. 294 The 
orchella was discovered growing abundantly..at the Cape 
de Verd islands. 1857 Livixcstoxe Trav, xv. 266 We came 
upon groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, with festéons 
of orchilla-weed hanging froin the branches. 

Orchiocele (faskiosil). Pate. 
[f. Gr. dexi-s testicle + «An tumour, rupture.) 
tumonr or hernia of the testicle. 

1842 Duncuison Jfed. Lex., Orehiocele, a tumour of the 
testicle. 1848 Craic, Orehecele, hernia of the scrotum; also, 
swelling of the testis. 1894 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Orchiotomy, variant of ORcHoToMY. 

Orchis (fskis). [a. L. orchés (Pliny), the plant, 
a. Gr. dpxis testicle, also the plant orchis (so called 
from the shape of the tubers in most species: cf. 
Batiocks, Docstones). For the pl. orchises, 
orchids is often substituted.) The typical genus of 
Orchidacex or Orchids, comprising terrestrial herhs 
of temperate regions, with tuberous root (having 
usually two tubers), and erect fleshy stem bearing 
a spike of flowers, usually purple or red, with 
spurred lip; any plant of this genus, or (popularly) 
of several other genera having similar characters. 

1g62 ‘Turner /feréal 1. 152 There are diners kindes of 
orchis..y® other kindes ar in other countrees catled fox stones 
or hear stones, and they may after y* Greke be called dog- 
stones. 1653 HN. More Aatid. Ath. w vi. § 4.57 All your 
urchisses that they have given names unto from some beasts 
or other as cynosorchis [etc.]. 1725 Brapiry Fam, Dict. 
s.Vy In the Culture of the Orchis the Gardener must give it 
a moist Earth and a Nortbern Exposition. 1850 Texxyson 
én Me, |xxxiii, Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, ‘The 
little speedwell’s darling blue. 1856 Mas. Brownixe Aver. 
Leigh \. 1085 Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises. 

attrib, 1953 Cuamners Cycl. Supp. Orchis root, in the 
materia medica, is otherwise named salef, 1807 J. KE. Smite 
Phys, Bot. 272 In the Orchis family..the pollen is of a 
glutinous nature. 4 : ; 

b. With defining word (sometimes denoting an 
insect, or other animal, or thing, to which the 
flower bearssomeresemblance, actual or fancied’: as 

Bee O., Biro’s-nest O., Burterrcy O., Cuckoo O., Fixcrr 
O., Ftv O., Froc O., Greenman, or GREEN Man-O., Haxo 
O., Lizarn O., Mrousa’s-neap O., Moxkey O., Res O., 
Sriver O.,q.v. Also Bog O., Malazis paludosa; Crane- 
fly O., 7ipularia discolor of N. America; Dwarf O., 0. 
ustulata, also the genus Spiranthes; Female O., an old 
name for O. Vorio; Fen O., Liferts Laselii; Fringed 
O., several N. American species of f/aéenaria with fringed 
lip; Male, Man O., old name of O. svaser/a; Musk O., 
Hermiutum Monorchis; Sweet O., Spiranthes; etc. 

1985 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxvii. (1794) 416 Two very 
commion species..are the *broad-leaved and spotted Orchis, 
generally found in moist meadows. 1597 GerarpE /ferda/ 1, 
cxiil, (1633) 212 “Butter fly Orchis or Satyrion. 1§78 Lyte 
Dodoens ti. lix. 225 The floures..speckled with smal speckes 
of a deeper purple, liketo *Cuckow Orchis, or fooles ballockes. 
fbid. \Wwi. 222 Vhe fifth kinde is called.,sanerie Standel- 
wurte, or sweete Ballocke, and “Dwarffe Orchis. /éfd. 21 
The second kinde of Orchios..is of twoo sortes *Male an 
“Female. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. (1794) 414 
Twu of the most common sorts with double bulbs, are calle 
Male and Female Orchis foolishly, because there is a0_dis- 
tinction of sexes. 188 Mitter Plant-#., Orchis, Great 
“Fringed,.. Purple Fringed, Haéenaria fintbriata,., Ragged 
Fringed, ¢/aéenuria lacera. a1824 Hocorcn Ess, Weeds 
algrie. (1825) 65 *Man-orchis, Red-lead, and Frogwort, are 
the only English names we have heard given to these weeds 
in damp pastures. 1866 Treas. Bot. 585 Lhe * Musk Orchis.. 
is occasionally found in southern and eastern England, 1785 
Martyy Roussean's Bol. xxvit. (1794) 413 "Pyramidal Orchis, 
found in pastures where the soil is chalky. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens \\, Wi. 222 Vhe *sweete Orchis, or Ladie traces are 
maste commonly to be fouad..vpon hilles and Downes. 


| Orchitis (p1kaitis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dpxis testicle +-}T18,) Inflammation of the testicle. 


Also orche-. 
A 


179) 


1799 in Hooren Ved, Dict. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed, 4) EL. 190 aofe, The first symptoms of orchitis. 1878 T. 
Brvant Pract. Surg, (1879) WW. 199 Orchitis or inflainmation 
of the seminal gland, 

Nence Orchitic (fikitik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with orchitis. 

1857 in Mavxr Farfes. Ler. : : 

Orchotomy (fikg'témi). Sug. Also orchio-. 
[ad. Grdpxoropta, f. opyis testicle + -ropia cutting. ] 
Excision of the testicles; castiation. 

19753 in Cnamners Cyc?, Supp. 1842 Dunctison Med. 
Lex, Orcheotomy. 1848 Craic, Orchiotonry, castration; 
removal by surgical operation of one or both of the testes. 

Orchyard(e, obs. form of Orcharp, 

Orcin (f1sin). Chen. Also -ine. [mod. f. 
mod.L, ovc-ina, It. ore-clfo, ORCHIL: see -IN.] A 
colourless crystalline substance (C;11,0, + t.O) 
obtained from the various kinds of orchilla-weed, 
tuming red, brown, or yellow, in contact with air or 
when Lreated with various compounds, Cf. ORCEIN. 

1840 Penny Cyel, XVI. 480/2 Orein, a peculiar matter 
obtained by Robiquet froma species of lichen (rarvoleria 
orcine\,  fbid., These crystals are orcin, which become, as 
already stated, of a reddish violet colour by the action of the 
air and alkalis, 1893 Waris ewes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 805 
Orcin appears to exist ready-formed in all the lichens. 

Hence Orcinol (fusingl) Chew. [-0b 2.) = prec. 
G cae Syd. Sec. Lex., Orcinol, a dihydric phenol, present 
in the lichens used in the preparation of archel and htinus. 

Orcloud, Orcome: see Over-. 

t+ O'rcost. Obs. rare". [ad. ON, préosta penury. 
want, f. pr- privative + £os¢v means.) Want of 
means, penury. indigence. 

areas Leg. Nath. 1724 5ef bu set witen wolt..3f ber is 
urcost oder eni ahte. 

+tOrd. Ofs, Also 2-4 hord, 3 ort, 4 oord, 4-5 
word(e. (OL. ord =OS. ord point MIG. ord point, 
edge, corner, MDu. 0077, or, ord point, beginning, 
Du. cord place, country, oor? quarter), OITG., MIG. 
orf point, edge, corner, beginning (Ger. or? point, 
edge, corner, place), ON. oddr point of a weapon, 
front, leader (Da. od, od point, Sw. edd point, 
pick) :—OTeut. *ocdo-s : cf. Opn.) 

1. A point, esp. of a weapon; hence, a pointed 
weapon, a spear. 

(With first quot. cf. ON. onde of egg point and edge.) 

Beowulf 1549 Vreost-net broden bat ge-bearh feore wid 
ord ond widecge. ¢897 K. ALFRED Gregory's fast, xl. 297 
Ne ofstong he hiene no inid dy speres orde. ¢ 1000 ALLERIC 
fom M1. 480 He..sette his swurdes ord tageanes his innode, 
and feot him on uppon. ¢1205 Lay. 20658 ‘Turnden hev 
heore ordes, Strikeden & slojen. @xj00 Cursor VW. 7770 
(Cott.) pan drogh saul self his suord And ran him-self a-pon 
the ord (Gott, hord),  /dief. 10626 (Gott.) Hir witt, hir vertu, 
hir loue word, May na man write wid pennys ord [/aix/, 
Yr. point) a1goo Disp. Mary & Cross 149 in Leg. Rood 
(1871) 136 pi fruit is prikked with speres ord. 

2. Point of origin, beginning; esp. in ord and end. 

¢897 K. Ecrrea Gregory's Past. xlix. 385 gebid du..0d 
dn wite dat dia sprac habbe wgder ze ord se ende. C1000 
“Evrae font. 1, 220 Se leahter is ord and ende zlces yfeles. 
@ 1200 Moral Ode 85 He is hord huten horde and ende buten 
ende. ¢1200 Ormin 18620 Godess Sune ankenaedd Wass 
a33 occ a33 wipbuteann ord. a1225 Juliana 24 Lesucrist godes 
snnepeisortantendeofal. c1qzto Chrom, Lug. 174 in Ritson 
ne Rou, MW. 277 ¥ schal telle, ord and ende, The rihte 
sothe, 

| Orda, variant of Honpe (‘Tartar /orda), 

Ordain (pidé'n), v. Forms: 3 orden-i, 3-7 
ordeine, ordeyne, (3-4 hordeyne); 4-5 or- 
deigne, -eygne, orden, -an, -yne, 4-6 ordene, 
4-7 ordein, -eyn, -ayn(e, -aine, -ine; 4- ordain, 
(3 wordeyn(e, horden, 6 ordenne’. [a. OF. 
ordene-r (3rd sing. ordeine, -datne, -deigne), later 
ordone-v, mod.¥, ordouner, A¥t. ordetner, -deigner, 
ad. L. ordiud-re, f. ordo, ordin-ent ORDER. Origin- 
ally the stress was on first syllable (from OF. 
inhn. orderer), but at length was fixed on the 
second (as in OF. ordez‘ne’. A ME. form ORDONNE, 
after later Fr., is rare.] 

I, To put in order, arrange, make ready, prepare. 

+1. ¢rans, To arrange in rows or ranks, or other 

regular order; esp. to draw up in order of battle; 
to set in array; to array, marshal, order. Ods. 

€1290.S. Fag. Leg. 1.72 He liet ordeinie is fierd wel. 13.. 
A. Alis, 2024 Let arme the Affrigauns,..Aqd al thyn ost 
ordeyn anone, 1375 Barsour Bruce xt, 303 Thair four 
battalis ordanit that. /éfd. 351 [Bruce] ordanit his mea for 
the fechting. 1387 Trevisa Aigdvx (Rolls) If. 375 [The] 
ledere of be Sampnites..hadde iordeyned his oost bysides 

Fueule Candynes. 1484 Caxton Fables of cE sop i. iv, 
Whanne the batylle was ordeyned on bothe sydes. 152, 
Lp. Berners Frorss, I. xli. 23 b/2 ‘The frenchemen ordayne 
thre great bataylss; in eche of themfyftene thousand men of 
armes .xx. M.menafote. 1581 Stywarp Mart, Discipl. 11. 
1341In what manner thy men are to bee ordeined and placed. 

+2. To set in proper order or position; to arrange; 
to keep in due order; to regulate, govern, direct, 
manage, conduct. Oés. 

¢1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 134 Me ordeyned wel his hons, 
and his meyné also, 1390 Gowrr Conf. INN. 184 Richesse 
upon the comun good And noght upon the singuler Ordeigned 
was. c1400 Aude St. Benet 1676 Pat ever-ilkon in ber degre 

Be ordand als bam aw to be. 1422 tr. Secreta Seeret., Priv. 
“Priv. 216 Al bodely thyngis be gouernyd and ordayayd by 
the Planetes and Sterris, 1450-1530 Myrr, owe Ladyé 270 
Resonably ordenynge all her wordes and warkes to the 


ORDAIN. 


' worshyp of gad. ¢1489 Caxton Sonses of Aynton xxiv. 
grt Whan they had sported theyaiselfe yuongh they or- 
dened the watche. 

+3. To settle ihé order or course of; to arrange. 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 8202 ‘To-quils wald he mak him bun At 
[z r, to] ordain par procession. ¢1470 Hexry HP allace ix. 
895 His assailze he ordannys wondyr sayr Ws fur tu barn. 
1523 Lo. Berxers /roiss. 1. 468 Whiche voyage had ben 
ordayning & imagenynge thre yere before. 1681 Drvorx 
Abs. §& Achit. 729 Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With Chariots, Horsemen, and a oum'rous Train. 

4. To set up (something) to continue in a certain 
order; to establish or found by ordinance; tu 
institute. arch. 

¢1315 Suorctas 151 Here hys o justyse..dampneth theses 
for ty ordeyne Peys tn londe. 1389 ‘Trivia //reden (Rolls) 
TV. 101 fis pleyes bat were i-cleped Ludy scenici were first 
i-ordeyned by excitinge of be devel. 1qzz tre Secreta 
Secret, Priv. Priv, 193 Thereas Seint benet ordeyned the 
mopkeo rali, and Seinte Austeyn chanuun Rull in erth. 
1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictcvs 66 There he ordeigned 
ij scoles. 1482 Monk of fevsham (Arb) 81 He hordende 
there an hospitalle for pilgrimmys. 1584 PowrL Z/evd's 
Caniéria 53 Ordeining three sorts of Jawes. 1697 Drvorn 
Uirg. Past. v.45 Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain. 

+5. ‘Yo plan, devise, contrive. Ods. 

@, a imalerial structure, 

1340 Lert, 7 Ine be zix dayes..ine lnichen he made the 
worlde anordaynede [7 7. diste), 132. Cursor /, 8313 (Gott) 
Suilkea werke..pu sal it adaine in pithoght, Il horu salamon 
it sal be wroght. 1377 Lascu. /. 2 Boxix. 313 Ordelzne 
be an hous, Piers, “to bherberwe in pi cornes. a 1q0e 50 
Alevander 368 Of Entor & of Olifants was ordand pe 3atrs. 
1481 Caxton Acynard xxxii. (.\rb.) 89 Alle this. was made 
& wrought in this glasse. ‘Fhe miaister that ordeyned it 
was aeonnyng man, 1§26 TixpaLe Dark xii A cettayne 
man planted a vyne yarde..and ordeyned a wyne presses 
and bilt a tonre. 

b. something immaterial or abstract. 

€ 1330 R. Bruxnk Chron, (1810) 141 Fayn [wild purucic 
for Neres, Pat cite Ordeyned wer som weie, how it mot 
saued he. 1390 Gowrr Conf HL. 43 What inst it is that 
he ordeigneth. cx1qqgo Geserydcs 1o What pleasure he 
cowde for her ordeyne, That shold be do. 1485 Caxton 
flavis & b.53 And anone ordeyned two letiers. 

e. with clause or infinitive. 

€ 1400 Gantelyn 798 Ordeigne how it shal be & it shal be 
do, 1450-80 tr, Secreta Seerct. 38 1f thou maiste not reve 
hent her watir, loke that thou ordeyne forlo envenyme it 
1480 Caxion Chron. Hag. cexiii, 199 They caste and 
ordeyned both by nyght and day how they myght breng 
hy'm out of prison. 

+6. To put in order (for a purpose’ ; to prepare, 
make ready, equip; to furnish, provide. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Syuce xvn. 626 Engynys alsua for till Cast 
Vhai ordanit and maid redy fast. ¢ 1400 Mauxory. (Roab.) 
xxiii. 106 Pis hall es sobilly and wirschefully araid and 
ordaynd in all thinges. .. Vp at pe hie deesse..¢s ordaind be 
tronefor beempcrour. ¢ 1475 Aauf Cot gcar 325 Agane the 
morne airly He ordanit him ane laid, rg0e-20 Duxnar 
Pours \xxit. 242 Ordane for Him ane resting-place, ‘That is 
su werie wrocht for the. 1535 Coverpaus: /’s, vii. 13 Me 
hath. .ordened his arowes to destroye. @ 1548 Hata. Cheon, 
flen. Uti 74 Chimnayes, Ranges, and suche instrumentes 
that there was ordained. 

tb. To fit out, equip, or furnish (a person, etc.) 
wrth (in, of) something. Ods. 

1380 Wycur Sere. Sel. Wks. 1. 26 To take from hem 
canse of her synne, and ordeyne pe Churche in temporal 
goodis. 1387 Trevisa /fégden ‘Rolls! 1. 5 But be mercy of 
God had t-ordyned vs of lettres. c1goo Three Aings 

| Colegne 39 Pan bei ordeyned hem anoon wip greete and 
riche 3iftis. c1qsgo0 Lonxevicn Grail xliv. 309 The Castel 
with- Tone wel Ordeyned was Of Men of streagthes In Every 
plas. 1548 Boprucan (Adaots) “fit. AVng's Pitte 11), 
Nature. ordeined all beastes with some natural municion, 
as horne, spurre, tothe or naile, > 

+7. ‘To put into a particular mental condition or 
disposition, esp. into a right or fitting frame of 
mind ; to dispose (aright). Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 24 Pe uirtues of kende, huerby som ys kende- 
liche more panne ober, ..oper graciouser, ofer atempre and 
wel y-ordayned.  /éid. 125 Pise pri. uirtues gene an[d} 
ordaynep and agraypeb man ase to bri deles of be herte. 
1380 Lay Folks Catcch. (Lamb. MS.) 956 Yf pou wilt ordeyne 
by wil tohane for-zefnesse. 1§02 Ord, Crysten Jen (We de W. 
15065} tt. xv. 122 In accomplysshynge these thre commaunde- 
mentes we be ordeyned towarde all the blessyd trynyte. 
Jbid. 123 By these .vil. y* last commaundementes we be 
perfytely and iustely ordeyned ayenst our neyghboures. 

+8. reff. To prepare oneself, make ready; to set 


or apply oneself (40 do something). Ods. 

13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 2790 And bad tham fast .. Ordain 
tham vnto batayl. 1377 Lanen. P. #74. 1.x. 242 Austio .. 
hym-self ordeyned to sadde vs in bileue, a 1425 Cursor 
Al, 20403 (Trin.) Oure lady..ordeyoep hir to fare vs fro. 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 78 Afterwarde he ordeyned 
hy‘mself & went into the holy londe. 

+9. éxtr. To make preparation, prepare, arrange. 

1380 Will. Palerne 4848 Pe clerk. .fond..how pe king of 
poyle prestli hade ordeyned, at swich a certayn day his 
semliche donzter wedde. 1375 Darvour Bruce xvi. 259 
Valter steward..He left in berwik..And ordanit fast for 
Apparaill, Till defend gif menvald assaill. 1470-85 Manor 
Arthur t. xxvii, Donbte ye not he wille make warre on yon 
.. wel said Arthur I shall ordeyne for hym in short tyme. 
1523 Lp. Beaxers Froiss. 1. viii, 6 Than the quene.. 
ordeyned for her voyage, and made her purneyaunce. 
@ 1533 — Gold. BR. M. Aurel. (1546) Ev b, Wyse men ought 
..¢o ordeia for that that is present. 


II. To appoint, decree, destine, order. 
+10. trans. To appoint (a person, etc.) to a 
charge, duty, or office. (With the official name 


| or position as simple object or Beepemet.) 06s. 
23-2 


ORDAIN. 


@ 1300 Cursor MM. 11403 At pe last pai ordeind tuelue, .. 
And did bam in a montain dera Desselic to wait be stern, 
13.. Corde LL. 239 He let ordeyne, aftyr hy's endynge, His 
sone Rychard to be kynag. ¢1386 Cnaucer Son's 7. 169 
With certeine officers ordeyned [2.~. yordeyned] therfore. 
1464 Kodls of Parit. Y. 532/2 Our Lettres Patentes. .by the 
which se ordande the same Jolin to be Clerk of the thea 
Sheref. 1549 Latimrr Ploughers (Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, hut that the tranquillitie of the 
commune weale maye be confirmed. 1568 GraFtox Chron, 
I. 93 According to promess made, he was ordeyned king. 
1645 Hasixéton Sure. Worcs. in Worcs. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
1.49 The curate of thys chappell is ordeygned hy the Vicar 
of St. Andrewes in Pearshore. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden's 
Mare Cé 103 Aa Officer was ordained for that purpose. 
1809 WI of F. Kellett in Dow Nef. (1816) WI. 250 And 
1 also ordain, appoint, and devise the said..W. K.,..G.HL, 
and F.H.H., executors to this my last will and testament. 

tb. Const. /o do something ; fo (07, wpon some 


office, etc. Ods. 

e313go R. Brussi Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12531 He ordeynd 
miessegers to Wende, To Fe Emperour. 1382 Wretir faze. 
aaiv. 47 Vpon [1388 on) alle his goodis he shal ordeyne hym. 
1387 Frevisa /digiten (Rolls) VII. 19 He was y-ordeyned 
to te service of opere men. ¢agoo Macuxpey. (Roxk,) vii. 
25 Certayne persones er ordaynd to kepe pat ilke hots. 
1535 Coverpatr Yosh. Contents iii, The Leuites are ordeyned 
to go before with the Arke. 1676 Horses A/fad t. 308 Two 
publick servants of the king were these Ordained to carry 
his commandments. , ax 

lL. #ee/, To appoint or admit to the ministry of 
the Christian Church; to invest with a ministerial 
or sacerdotal character by the laying on of hands 
or other symbolic action; to confer holy orders 
upon. Formerly, and still in a general sense, used 
of any sacred office, including that of bishop, but 
now, in the Ch. of England, used esp. of admission 
to the orders of deacon and priest; in otherchurches, 
of ceremonial admission to the ministry; in Pres- 
byterian churches, lay elders also are ordained. 

61290 Beket 336 in S. Lug. Leg. 1.116 He was in grete 
fere, For-to Ordeinen ani Man: bote he pe betere were. 
1300 Cursor .V, 21246 Men sais bat of his thumb he smate 
..pat he ne preist suld ordeind be. 1387 Trevisa /figeden 
(Rolls) IV. 347 Pat 3ere about Pentecoste .. pe apostles 
ordeyned pe lasse James..bisshopp of Terusalem. 1588 J. 
Unatt. Destonstn, Diseipl. (Arh.) 20 ‘The Apostles orday aed 
bishops euery where. 1638 Cumiincw. Aelig. Prot. ii. 
$ 109 He cannot be a true Pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained Pricst. 1641 Mittos CA. Govt. tiv. Wks. (1847) 
34/1 The pope is not made by the precedent pope, but by 
cardinals, who ordain and cansecrate to a higher and greater 
office than their own. 1718 /reethinker No. 93 ? 6, 1 am 
a young Clergyman, Ordained the very Last Ember. Week. 
1982 Parestiey Corrupt. Chr. V1, x. 227 They were.. 
ordained to their office by prayer. 1845 H. J. Rose in 
Encyel. Metrop. (1847) Ut. 8841 It is shown... that the 
Apostles did ordain niinisters by the imposition of hands, 
and did give them authority to ordain others, 1861 Staxtny 
East. Ch, v. 187 Melitius was to retaia his tithe and raak 
but not to ordain. 1870 ArNot Life Fas. Hancdlton iv. 163 
He was ordained as miaister of Roxburgh Church by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh on the 21st Jany. 1841. c 

+12. Yo appoint or assign (/o or for a special 
purpose, etc.). Oss. 

1307 R. Bruxnx //anvdi Syorne 854 Pe satyrday ys 
specyaly Ordeynede to wurschyp oure ladye. 1390 Gowers 
Couf, IL 265 Whe king, which herde.. How that this Maide 
ordeigned is To Mariage. ¢1g400 Maunvev.( Roxh.) xiii. 58 
In steed of messangers..pai ordayne dowfes for to bere 
lettres. rg41 R. Corcanp Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 H ijb, All 
inedicanientes..ordeyned to the vicere of the Thorax. 1584 
Cocan faven Flealth cixxvi. (1636) 159 One halfe of the 
yeare isordeyned to eat fish in, 1596 Dacavarce tr. Leslie's 
‘Hist. Scot, x. 319 Of the quhilkes horsses he ordaynet for 
the Erle ane.” @1618 Racesicu Mahomet (1637) 19 That 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sabbaoth. 

+b. To assign (¢o any one) as a share, portion, 
or allowance ; to allot. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 298 And till gret lordis, ilkane 
syadri, Ordanit ane felde for thar herbry. 1483 Caxtos 
G. de la Tour Av, Of suche goodes.. ye must ordeyne 
aad departe to the poure folke a parte of them. 1495 «ict 
11 /éen. VIF, c. 36 Preamble, Londes..of the yerely value 
of M! maré ordeyned to her by the last Will of the same 
late Duke. 1596 Dacayatpie tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 106 
To thame for thair trauel publiklie is ordayned thair sus- 
tentatione, steddings directed, houses appoynted. 

13. Of ihe Deity, fate, or supernatural power : 
To appoint as part of the order of the universe or 
of nature; to decree, predestine, destine. 

@ 1300 Crvsor A, 285 (Cott.) Pat he ordaind (Gé#¢. ordained, 
Fairf, ordenet, Trin. ordeyned] wit his witte He multiplis 
and governs itte, perfor is he cald trinite, 1393 LANGL, 
P, Pl. C. ww. 241 As bns werdes were ordciae wil of 
oure lorde. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 16 God sufteith the 
planetis forto make and holde her cours in the rewle and 
ordir as he ordeynyd hem. 1582 Stanvuurst nels n. 
(Arb,) 57 So Gods ordayned thee chaunce. 1611 Bust.e fsa. 
xxvi. 12 Lord, thou wilt ordaine peace for vs. 1700 DrvpeN 
Pal. & Arc. un es And laurels, which the gods for con- 
quering chiefs ordain. 1792 in Anecd. Pitt 11. xliv. 205 Ih 
is your dnty..if fate should so ordain it. 1865 LicuTFooT 
Galatians (1874) 165/2 The moment..which God: had or- 
dained from the beginning. 


b. With 087. ¢/., or @2f. or other contpl. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 68 If it so betide, That 
God haf ordeyad so I after bim abide. 13.. Cursor As. 
1198 (Gitt.) Vr lauerd had ordained 3eit cA child to rise in 
his ospringe. c1q00 Apod, Loll. 25 God wordeynip him for 
pis synne to be putte to peyn, and out of comyn. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dietés 1 Gorne & ordeigned to be 
suhgette and thral. ¢1560 A. Scotr /’oems (S.T.S.) xxx. 
45 As grund is ordand to heir seid. 1 Mitox 2. 4. 
vu 297 Rise First Man, of Men ianumerable ordain'd First 
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Father. 1728 Younc Love Fame. 264 But fate ordains 

that dearest friends must part. 1837 Lytton &. Afaltrav. 

1, xvi, He goes with us in the path we are ordained to tread. 
+ ¢. To destine /o a lot or fate. Os. 

1300 Cursor af. 23745 To trauail ordeint is pis linc. 
¢1yo Ilampoce Prose 7, 12 Men and wymmene pat cr 
ordaynede to pe joye of heuene. 1482 Monk of Eveshant 
(Arb,) 36 The doers of al synaes ordente to dyuers kyndes 
al pees: 1908 Kexnenv Flyting w. Dunbar 508 Tak the 
a fidill, or a floyt and geste Wadought, thon art ordanyt to 
not ellis, : 

a. adsol. or intr. 

1340 Hamro.e Pr. Consc. 7632 Nk ane bair course obout 
ay mase..als God ordaynd hase. ¢ 1430 Lys. fu. Pecns 
iPercy Soc.) 7 -’s grace list to ordeyne, Upon his heede to 
were crownys iweyne. 1700 Drypen Jal. & Are. it. 360 
But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain, 1855 Kincsiry 
Heroes, Perseus 1. 2 So the Gods have ordained, and it will 
surely come to pass. e P 

14. To appoint authoritatively as a thing to be 


observed ; to decree, to enact. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 3025 Aher vihene dawes pat he 
adde y-ordeined pis ‘Io Londone he wende uor to amende 
bat per was amys. 1389 in Aug. Gilds (1870) 9 ‘These hen 
pe poyntes & pe articles ordeigned of the brotherhced of 
seint ffabian and sebastian, c1goo Sewdone Bab. 615 He 
ordeyned assaute anone in haste.gs1568 Grarton Chrow. 
11. 110 He also ordeyned auriculer confession. 1654 Bram. 
WALL Fust ind, iit, (1661) 41 Fisher Bishop of Rochester, 
and Sir Thomas Moor..in prison..for opposing the Kings 
Marriage, and the succession of his Children to the Crown, 
after it was ordained in Parliament. 1710 Paioeaux Ovig. 
Vithes iti, 132 The Canons of Egbert..ordain the same 
thing. 1875 Jowett Sate (ed. 2) 111. 229 That which is 
ordained by law they term lawful and just. 

b. with of, cf. or inf. 

61375 Cursor af. 14879 (Fairf.) Pai ordent him to haage 
oa rode. 1375 Barnovr Brace xvi. 288 How scho furth 
suld caryit be, Or cuir he fure, than ordanit he. 1387 
Trevisa //fgden (Rolls) V. 41 It was i-ordeyned bat Mster- 
day schuhle be i-holde pe firste Sonday from be fourtenbe 
day of be mone of pe firste monthe. @ 1533 Lb. Burxers 
fiuon xx. 58 Me ordened a grete shyppe to be made redy. 
1697 Davpun fire, Georg. ut. 245 To shun this Ill, the 
cunning Leach ordains..To feed the Females, c’er the Sun 
arise. 1702 Rowe Sanerd, tw. i. 1553 She orlains, the fair 
should know no Fears, 185§ Prescott /4rlrp //, uw i. 
(1857) 197 By this edict..it was ordained that all who were 
convicted of heresy should snffer death ‘by fire, by the pit, 
or hy the sword *. 

te. To determine, settle, resolve. Ods. 

1375 Barnoua Bruce v. 305 Syne emang thame preualy 
Thai ordanit, that he still suld be In hyddillis and in prenate. 
1377 Laxau. /?, 24. BB. vu. 98 Dowel and dobet amonges 
hem ordeigned To croune one to be kynge to reule hem 
bothe. ¢1477 Caxton Yasen 19 After the soupper it was 
ordeyned that on the morn the siriens. .sholde reste them, 

d. ahsol, or tnir. To appoint, direct, command. 

e1y80 Weir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 13 Yet pei turneden 

agen, as Crist himsilf ordeynede, to lyve in be world, 1718 
Prior Pleasure 398 Mine to obey; thy part is to ordain. 

+ 15. ‘To order, command, bid (a person fo do 
something, or ¢hafa thing be done); = ORDER z, 


7. Obs. ot arch, 

1375 Garsour Aruce xt. 53 King Robert., Ordanit.. His 
marschall with a gret menze.. For to prik emang the archeris. 
@ 1425 Cursor AM. 11189 (Trin. Al pe world ordeyned be par 
Pe shulde vndir him im 1§26 TinpaLe AMaré iii. 14 And 

e ordeined the twelve that they shulde be with him. 
tsgo-1 Exyot fimage Gov. (1549) 144 For so God hath 
ordeined you, nature commauadeth you, and philosnphie 
beadeth you, 1633 Be. Hate //ard fexts 525 In that day 
will IT ordaine..all creatures, that they shall be helpfull 
unto them, 1887 Bowen If. sEueid ww. 270 Jove himself 
ordains ine to bear these words on the breeze. ‘ 

+16. To order (a thing) to be made or furnished; 
= ORDER w 8. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. If]. 167 Of what Ston his sepniture 
‘Thet scholden make, and what sculpture He wulde ordeine 
therupon. 1486 Naval sice. fen. V4 (1896) 18 Okun and 
other stuffe eae and bought for the sume Ship. 1599 
Wakxeyt Hoy. Tl. 1. 1 Afterward he ordeined a boat made 
of one tree..and went to sea in it. 1621 R, Botton Stat. 
frel. 39 (dn. 5 Edw. fl) Vo ordeyne one payre of Butts for 
shooting within the towne or well acere. 

Hence Ordained (-é!'nd) A/. a. (esp. in sense 11). 

e14g0 Premp, Parvo. 368/2 Ordeynyd, ordinatus, consti 
tutus. 1552 Hunort, Ordeyned, com paratus, constitutus, 
Tustftutus, status. 1588 J. Uvare Demtonsir. Discipl. 
(Arb.) 43 The ordeyned when he fecleth a calling and charge 
fram God..sensiblie comming vpon him. 1849 Tackrway 
Pendennis xxix, A well-ordained workhouse or prison, 1876 
J. Parker /’araci. 1. xv. 237 He is an ordained minister of 
Jesus Christ. 

Ordaivn, sb. rare. [f. prec.] = Oxrpixance, 

1804 Something Odd 1. 225 Providence, in whom we 
trust, whose high ordains we strive to follow. 

Ordainable,. rare. [f. ORDAIN v. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being ordained, 

1656 Ir. Hatt Rem. (1660) 377 The nature of man is 
ordeinable to life, 


Ordainer. Forms: 3-4 ordenour(e, or- 
deinour, 4-5 ordeynour, -owr, -ere, § ordyner, 
5-6 -eyner, 6-7 -einer, 6- ordainer. [ME. a. 
AF, ordenour, -inour, -einour, {. OF. ordener to 
Orpain ; the stem and stffix subseq. conformed to 
the Eng. vb. and suffix -er 1.] 


1. One who ordains: in various senses of the vb. . 


ta. One who puts or keeps in order; a manager, 
director, ruler. Oés, b. One who appoints or 
institutes, ¢, One who admits to holy orders; an 
ordaining bishop, priest, or minister. 

€1290 Beket 269 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 214 In his warde he 


| 


ORDEAL. 


let do His eldeste sone sire heari..pat he were is wardein, 
and as is ordeinour. 1303 R. Bruxwe //anadl. Syune 6310 
He ches hym bre execntours, Of al hys godys ordeynours. 
13.. St. Augustin 610 in Horstm, Altenel. Leg. (1878) 72 To 
him pat schulde bisschop ordeynd be Alle be constitucions.. 
his ordeynours Schuld him furst schewe wip bonours, ¢ 1374 
Cnaccer Soeth.1v. pri. 86(Camb. MS.) Somochel a faderand 
anordenoureofmeyne. 1qzztr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 
193 For the auctorite of almyghty god, ordynerofmatremony. 
1586 'T. B. La Privanud. Fr, Acad. 1. (1394) 553 Those first 
rectors and ordainers of civill societie. 1631 GouGr God's 
arrows ui. § 36. 246 The Authour of Government, and 
Ordainer of Governours, 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 67 
You cannot shew all the succession of Orders from the 
Fee to your Ordainer. 1736 Cuanvier /f/ist. Persec. 92 
All, accused him of coming to his bishoprick by the perjury 
of his ordainers. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seek §& F. 62 Frost 
and cold..are invoked to render blessing, praise, aad magni- 
fication, to the Lord their Ordainer. . 

2. (Eng. Hist.) Ordainers: The name applied to 
a commission of twenty-one barons and bishops 
appointed on 20 March, 1310, in the third year of 
Edward II, to draw up ordinances for the better 


administration of the kingdom. 

Styled in contemporary documents in Anglo-Fr., ordfn- 
ours, ordeinours; in Latin, ordinatores; but this was 
originally only a descriptive designation, as in sense 1, not 
a specific title. The English Ordainers, or Lords Or- 
dainers of modern historians, has not been fonad in con- 
temporary writiags, and was apparently unkaowa to the 
16th ¢. chroniclers, 

11309-10 Annual, London, 17 Mar. (Rolls 1882), Qe lour 
gee des ordinours quant as ordinances faire ne dure outre 
e terme avant dit. 1gr2 Nofls of Parit. 1. 281/1 Que 
nul Doua de ‘Verre fete.) se face a nul des ditz Ordein- 
ours durant lour poer del dit ordeinement, ae a nul autre 
saunz consail et assent des ditz Ordeinours, 132g in 
Chron, Edw, ff (Rolls 1883) 164 Electi sunt igitur ordina. 
tores de potentioribus et discretiorihus totius regni.] 

1750 Canute //ist. Eng. 11. 314 An instrument was signed 
..by eleven bishops, eight earls and thirteen barons, in 
whom..the power of electing the ordainers was vested. 1839 
Keicattev /fist. Hag. L256 A committee of eight earls, 
seven bishops and six barons, who nnder the title of ordainers 
were to regulate his household and redress the national 
grievances. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. WH. xvi. 329 The 
Ordainers had not loitered over their work. Six Ordinances 
had been published and confirmed by the king as early as 
August 2, 1310. 31882 — Chron. Edw. / & f/ (Rolls) I. 172 
Names of the lords ordainers, 1896 T. F. Tout Zaz. /, iv. 
77 That extraordinary combination of power which Earl 
‘Thomas, as the head of the Lords Ordainers, was &ble to 
bring to bear against Edward H. ; 

Ordaining, 74/. sé. [See -1xc1.] The action 
of the verb Orpain in its various senses; ordina- 
tion. Now only gerundial and aférid. 

€ 1315 Sitorenam Poems (E. E. T. §.) 6 Of harder stat god 
granatep, Wel tékne prow3 his ordininge. 1375 Barsour 
#ruce xix. 26 Scho tald all to the king ‘Thair purpos 
and thair ordanyng. 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleasure xxxiii. 
(Percy Soc.) 168 For me my suppour was in ordeyaing. 
1560 Davs tr. Séefdaue's Cori. 457, [They] reiecte the 
Sacramentes of the churche, and contenine the ordeining of 
priestes. 1643 Mitton Drvorce Pref., In the first ordaining 
of mariage. 1662 (f/t/e) The Book of Common Prayer,.. 
with..the Form and Manaer of Making, Ordaining and 
Consecrating of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

attrié, 1875 Stusps Const. fist, 1. xvii. § 292 The ordain- 
ing power of the crowa in council became distinguishable by 
very definite marks from the enacting power of the crowa 


in parliament. 

Ordainment. 
ORDAIN @, and -MENT, 

lL. The action or fact of ordaining; appointment ; 
authoritative order; institution; ordinance. 

13.. Coer de L. 1144 Kyng Rychard they affiyr seate, For 
to ie that ordeynemente. 1645 Mitton 7cfrach. Wks. 
(1851) 224 (Matt. xix. 7) Tutelage, an ordaiament then which 
nothing more just, being for the defeace of Orfanes. 1649 — 
tkon, xvii. ibid. 464 Bishops rather by custom, then any 
ordainment of Christ, were exalted above Presbyters 1881 
G. Macvonatp Afary Afarston 111. vii. 119 According to 
the sweet inexorability of nmusical ordainment. i 

2. Divine or superhuman appointment ; an ordin- 


ance of the Deity, of fate, etc. 

1605 Bacon Aav. Learn. 1. iii. §6 A true or worthy end of 
their being and ordainamnent. 1824 Hoop Tivo Swans x, 
Redeenr'd from sleepy death, for ee sake, By old 
ordainment. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. IIT. i. § 26. 19 It 
is an illustration of an ordaiament to which the earth and 
its creatures owe their continuance, and their Redemption. 
1895 Helectic Mag. Mar. 297 The divine ordainment of 
kingship was an article of faith with him. , 

+ Orda‘lian, a. Ods. [f. med.L. ordal/-um (see 
next) +-an.] Of or pertaining to ordeal. 

1608-11 Br. Hau. “fist. tv. ii, Wks. (1625) 339 pes nt 
wee not men as well to the old Saxon, or Liuonian, Ordulian 
tryals of hot yrons, or scalding liquors? 1656 HLount Glossogr., 
Ordatian Law,was that Law which instituted the Ordac/.. 
and was long before the Conquest, but did continue of force 
in England till the time of King Joha P Mitton /é st. 
Eng. vt Wks. (1851) 281 She offerd to pass blindfold between 
certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Ordalian Law. 

|| Orda‘lium. The med.L. adaptation of ihe 
word ordi, ORDEAL; in English use in the 17th c. 

1599 [see OuvEaL 1), @ 1614 Doxse BraPavaros (1644) 138 
With us both the species of Ordalium lasted evidently tll 
King Johns time, 1643 Micron Divorce 11. xviii, Wks. (1851) 
112.45 uncertaine of effect, as our antiquated law of Ordaliuiy. 
a16s4 Setwren Sadse-t., Trial (Arb) 112 Ordalium was a 
Trial; and was either by going over Nine red hot Plough- 
Shares..or [ete.}. a 7 

Ordeal (fadsil, fid71). Forms: t ordal, 
-dél; (4 ordal), 6-7 ordale, ordell, (6 ordele, 
7 ordael, -deale), 7- ordeal. [A mod. 16th c.) 


[* AF, ordeitnement; sce 


ORDEAL. 


repr. of OL. ordal, -dé, a Comm. Teutonic word: 
in OF ris. ordél, urdil, OS. urdéli (MDu. ordeel, 
MLG, ordil, Du. vordcel), OUG, urteils (MITG. 
urterle, urtetl, mod.Ger. urteiZ) (all neut., but in 
OHG.,, MING. also fem.) judgement, judicial de- 
cision; thence med.L, ondalium, ordéla, OF. ordel 
(Diez), F. ordadic. The sb., of which the OTeut. 
type would be *z2dai/o™, is a nominal compound, 
belonging to a compound vb. of Goth. type *#:- 
daifjan, in OHG. artatlan, irtetlan, MAG. and 
Ger. erteiten, OS. adéljan, OE. adwlan, lit. “to 
deal out’, ‘allot in shares’; hence ‘to allot or 
adjudge to one his share, decide, give judgement a 
The sb. has come down in the cognate langs. in 
the general sense of ‘judgement, judicial decision’, 
but in OF. had become restrieted, in historical 
times, to ancient modes of trial which survived 
from an earlier stage of society. 

The word has not been found in ME., except ina single 
instance in Chaucer's 7veydes(perh. from Latin or French). 
Tts modern historical use began ¢ 1575, partly as an Englishing 
of ned. L. ordidinee, partly as an adaptation of the OL. 
word, ‘I'he true repr. of OF. ontdf would be erdole; the 
received spelling erdeal ap s 1605 in Verstegan, who 
associates the word with dead *part’ (Ol. d#é. “Or is 
heer, vnderstood for due or right, dead, for parte, as yet wee 
vse it, so as erdead, is asmuch as to say as due-parte, and at 
this present it is a word generally vsed in Germanie, & the 
Netherlands, in stede of dome or indgement! (Dee. Intell. 
iif. 63). Ignorance of the etymological relationship has led 
to the pronunciation or~de-al, as in boreal, cereal, fincad.| 

1. An ancient mode of trial among the Teutonic 
peoples, retained in England till after the Norman 
Period, in which an accused or suspected person 
was subjected to some physical test franght with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking bare- 
foot and blindfold between red-hot plonghshares, 
cte., the result being regarded as the immediate 
judgement of the Deity. Hence applied to analo- 
gous modes of determining innocence or guilt, still 
practised in varions parts of the East, and among 
the less civilized races generally. 

With the exception of wager of battle, which is sometimes 
included in the class, the various forms of ordeal were 
abolished in England 1215-19. 

cos Luws of Kdward 1. 3 Fac we cwadon be bam 
mannum, be mat-sworan warran.. pat hy siddan ad-wyrde 
naron, ac ordales wyrde. cozo Laws of Hdw. & Guthr, 
c. 9 Ordel and adas syndan tocwedene freols.dagum and 
riht fasten-dagum. ¢ 1000 Laws of Ethelred wc, 4 Gange 
to anfealdum ordale opbe gilde iii-gylde. ¢ 1374 Curaccer 
Troylus 11. 997 (1046). Wher so yow lyste by ordal or by 
oth. 1570-6 Lasmarpe Perand. Ken? (1826) 278 A new 
church, that he had erected..for the execution of iudg- 
ments by the Ordale. 1596 Spenser /. QO. ¥. i. 25 This... 
right Can hardly hnt by Sacrament be tride, Or else by 
ordele, or by blooddy fight. 1599 Tuvsxn Animade. 66 
A tryall by fyre, whiche is but a species of the ordell; for 
Ae fee was a tryall by fyre and water, 1647 N. Bacon 
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| 


| 


| 


Dise. Govt. Eng. \. xxxvii. (1739) 35 A second sort of | 


I-vidence was that of Ordeale, “1660 R. Coxe Power & 
uj. 158 The trial of the Ordal. 1769 Hiackstone Conn, 
IV. xxvii. 342 The most antient species of trial was that by 
ordeal; which was peculiarly distinguished by the appella- 
tion of sudicinu Dei. 1828 Scorr MM. Herth xx, If any 
one of the suspected household refuse to submit to the ordeal 
of bier-right? 1865 Tv10r £arly Hist. Man. ili. 50 Daring 
the administration of the ordeal by poison in Madagascar. 

2. fig. Anything to which recourse is had as 
a test, or which itself severely tests character or 
endurance ; a trying experience, a trial. 

1658 Creveraxn Rustick Ramp. Wks. (1687) 391 The 
Ordaleof the Sword justified Ca:sar,and condemned Pompey, 
not his Cause. 1807 Aled. Fraud. XVII. 149 One fifth of 
the whole number vaccinated has been subjected to this 
severe ordeal, 1809 W. Irvine A’nicherd. vit. vi. (1849) 407 
Adversity..has been wisely denominated the ordeal of true 
greatness, 1864 Tennyson Ayluer's Field 561 Then ensued 
<A Martin’s summer of his faded love, Or ordeal by kindness. 
1892 'F. Anstey’ Voces ['op. Ser. u. 80 ‘Ihe ladies in the 
carriages hear the ordeal of public inspection, 

3. alirib, and Comb., as ordeal fire, trial, ete; 
ordeal-bean, the poisonous CALABAR-BEAN. 

3647 Cowrey istry, Written in Fuice of Lemon iv, Ve 
not _discourag’d, but require A more gentle Ordeal Fire. 
1678 Burver Aled. 11. L 52 Who might, perhaps, reduce his 
Cause To th’ Ordeal ‘I'ryal of the Laws. 1774 J. Avams 
iWks, (1854) 1X. 339 Politics are an ordeal park among red 
hot ploughshares. 1861 Watson & Geixi: Wen. E. Fordes 
i. 26 The ordeal rocks, on which nuns suspected of breakiilz 
their vows had their innocence tested, or rather their guilt 
prejudged. 1885 Chamébers’ Frnl. 3 Oct. 626 The ordeal or 
Calabar bean of Africa. 1897 Maxy Kixcsiey IV, Africa 
490 The intelligent native , squares the common-sense factor 
by bribing the witcb-doctor who inakes the ordeal drink. 

Ordelf, variant of OnEDELF, Obs. 

+ Ordene, a. Ods. Also 4 ordenee, -dine, -ee, 
4-5 -deyne, -ee, 5 -dein, -dain. [a. OF. ordend, 
pa. pple. of ordener to Onpain; the final ¢ be- 
came subseq. mute as in assigne, costive, etc.] 
Ordained, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. 

1340 Ayend. 259 Hit becomp wel to man of worssipe..pat 
he by wel ordine and amesured ine alle his dedes. € 3374 
Cuaticrr Hoeth. it. pre xii, 80 (Camb, MS.) The cerieyn 
ordre of nature ne sholde nat brynge forth so ordene [4cdid. 
JES, ordince}] moenynges. ¢1430 Piler, Lyf Manhode 
cxxit. (1869) 65 Whan pou seext be thouht gon out of good 
wey and ordeynee. 
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Hence + Ordenely a/v., in an ordered or orderly | 
manner ; according to ule; in proper order. 

340 Ayend. 125 Riztvolnesse makeb bane man ordeneliche 
libbe amang opren. 1374 Cuaccer Bovth. w. pre vie 109 
(Camb. MS.) Pat they ne ben don ryhtfully and ordencly 
[ded US. ordeinly}). 1422 tr. Secreta Sceret., Erie. Priv. 
129 That grete hoste.. was ouercome.. of few Pepil, ordayuly 
goucrad: 1447 Bokennam Seyatys Introd. (Roxb) 1 If 
he procedyn wy! ordenecly. 

Order (f1da1),s/, Forms: 3-6 ordre, 4- order, 
(4-5 -ir, -yr, 4-6 -our, -ur, 5 wordre). (ME. 
a. OF, ordre (11th ¢.):—*ordie, ad. L. ondin-em 
(nom, ordo) row, series, course, order, array, etc, 

Many senses of the word had been developed before it was 
adopted in OF, and Eng. The order of the appearance of 
the senses here is consequently not that of their legical 
development in L. ancient and mediaval. ‘The specific 
senses of ‘order of angels’ and ‘monastic order’ appear in 
the Ancren Riwle; nearly all the ecclesiastical uses, with 
that of ‘a rank of the community‘, are found by 1300; but 
the primary sense of ‘row or rank’ appears first in the 
r6the, ‘The arranyement here followed is in many points 
merely provisional.) 

I. Kank generally ; a rank, grade, class. 

L.A rank, row, series; one of several parallel | 
series behind or above one another. Ods. or arch. 

1563 W. Foxe Weteors (1640) 26 b, Thick cloudes over us, 
and commonly a double order of clondes, one above an other. 
1565 Coorik Thesaurus s.v. Consurgo, Teruo consurgunt 
ordine remi, thei rowed with three orders of oars on 
aside, 1607 Torsent. fours Beasts (1658) 459 It beareth 
three orders or rows of horns on the head. 1608 A. Winer 
HMexapla {vod 851 Vuerie side had these fine orders or 
rankes of barres. 1745 DP. Tnamas Yrad. -lasau's Voy. 197 
Ut] hath av other Ornament besides one Single Order of 
Columns, 1831 Brewsier Oftics xii. 103 Seven rings, or 
rather seven cirenlar spectra or orders of colours. 1863 
P.S. Worstey Poems & Transé. 9 And wheels, a countless 
order, each like each. 

b. arch. A scries of mouldings. (See also g.) 

1845 Patey Gothic Motddings ro An arch of two or more 
orders, is one which is recessed by so many successive planes 
or retiring arches, each placed behind and beneath the neat 
before it. 1879 Sir G. Scoty Med. Archit. 1. 224 This 
suggested the system of sub-ordinating the rims, or recessing 
them, one behind the other, so as to divide the arch into 
what are called orders. 

2. A rank of the community, consisting of persons 


of the same status (esp. in relation to other ranks 


thigher or lower); a social division, grade, or 


stratum ; esp. in the phrases digher, lower orders. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf, 25268 Yong and ald, bath mare and less, 
of alkin ordre pat here es, 1538 Srarney Augdeod 1. iii. 

7 Al statys, ordurys, and degres,.in our cuntrey. 1596 

JALRVMPLE tre Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 105 ‘Lhe Scottis peple 
is deuydet in thrie ordouris. 1712 STEELK Spect, No. 456 
ea A Vlace of no small Renown for the Gallantry of the 
lower Order of Britons, namely .. the Dear-Garden. 1749 
Fievoine fone Joues vi, ix, Controversies that arise among 
the lower orders of the English Gentry, at Horse-races, Cock 
matches, and other public Places. 1776 Foote Bankrupt 
un Wks. 1799 JI. 132 All orders concur to give up a great, 
public benefit, for the sake and secarity of private honour | 
and peace. 1822 G. Horney Serm, Estabe, Savings bauk | 
at Bury, The young women amongst the lower orders, 
1823 H. Raveun Lucudr. 317 By all classes of society, and 
hy the middle orders in “particular. 1893 J. Annrrcry 
S. Remarc i, 2 That part of the Catechisin is written for | 
the lower orders. ! 

b. A definite rank in the state. 

€ 1374 Cnaucer oct. 1. pr. iv. 19 (Add. MS.) The kyng 
-;, caste hym to transporten ypon al pe ordre of fe senat be | 
gilt of his real maieste. 1683 Aritanniz Speculum Pref. 2, 
The most High and Sacred Order of Kings, which is the 
Ordinance of God himself. 1845 Dtsrarcr Syd un, ii, t 
made a speech to the order fof baronets of England] at the 
Clarendon; there were four hundred of us. 

ec. Kank or position in the abstract. 

1667 Mitton /’, £. 1. 506 These were the prime in order 
and in might. 1784 Cowrrr Yash iv. 586 All the graduated 
seale Of order, from the chariot tothe plough. 1842 TENsv- 
son Vision of Sin 86 What care 1 for any name? What 
for order or degree? 

3. A body of persons of the same profession, 
occupation, or pursuits, constituting or regarded 
as a separate class in the community, or united by 
some special interest, 

e1380 Wretw Sed Wks. WT. 417 To grounde soche | 
ordiris of beggers. 1597 Hooxrr Heed. Pol, ve. Ixviie § 2 
Ministerial power..seuereth them that haue it from other 
inen, and maketh them a speciall order consecrated unto the 
service of the Most High. ..‘Their difference therefore from 
other men, isin chat they are a distinet order... And St. Paul 
himself dividing the body of the Church. .nameth the one 
part uoras, ..the Order of the Laity, the opposite part 
wherunto we in like sort term the Order of God's Clergy. 
3613 Suaks. /fen, 1/7, wv. i, 26 Vhe Archbishop Of Canter- 
bury, accompanied with other Learned, and Reuerend 
Fathers of his Order. 1776 Gtspon Decl. § #. (1869) I. xii, 
243 A generous though transient enthusiasm seemed to 
ammate the anilitary order, 1849 Macautay //ist, Zug. vi. 
Il. 92 The spirit of the whole clerical order rose against 
this injustice. 

4. A class, group, kind, or sort, of persons, 
beings, or things, having its rank in a seale of 
being, excellence, or importance, or distinguished 
from others by nature or character. 

1736 Butter Anal. 1. iii, 87 Good men may naturally 
untte, not only anongst themselves, but also with other orders 
of virtuous Creatures. 75x Harris /fermcs Wks. (1841) 
172 Verbs, participles, and adjectives, may be called attrib. 
The reason. .will be better under. 
stood, when we have more fully discussed attributives of the 


| second order. 1774 Gotvsm. Nat Mise. (1776) V. 2 Every 
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order and rank of animals seems fitted for its situation in 
life. 1994 Burke Let, fo DA fortland Corr. IW. 230 
Three or four of the senior fellows are men of the first order. 
1796 H. Hunter tr, SA-Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) EH. 233 
If we consider the vegetable Order. .we shall find it divided 
--into three great classes, nianely, into herbs, into shrubs, 
and into trees. 1798 Freviar lest, Sterne ive 134 There 
may be as many different orders of heauty as of architecture. 
1826 Disraris li. Grey ut. i, He possessed talemts of a bizh 
order, 1877°H. A. Pace’ De Quincy Ti All literature 
that comes under the order of pure phantasy. 1888 Bryct 
eloer, Conammv, V1. cit. 429 Cornell ..is an instance ; Johns 
Hopkins [College] in Baltimore isanother of a different order. 
If. Kank in specific departments. 

5. Each of the nine ranks or grades of angcls, 
according to mcdiaval angclology. Also, any 
analogous class of spiritual or demonic beings. 

The nine orders of angels are cnumerated first in the 
Pseudo. Dionysins (qth ¢.), according to which there are three 
Hierarchies, exch including three orders: these are seraphim, 
chernbim, thrones; dominations, principalities, powers; 
virtues, srchangels, angels. (The names are derived from 
the mention of cherubim and seraphim inthe O.'T., and from 
words used by St. Paul in enumerating things tn heaven 
and in the earth, in Coloss. i. 16, Ephes t 20) 

41225 “lier, HN. 30 Per beod niene englene ordres. a 1300 
Cursor M, 430 OF angels wald he scrued be, Pat suld of 
ordres [7.7 ordoures) haf chris thre. ec rgoe Zo yer 47 
Alle ordris of holi spiritis, preie ye for us! 1500-20 Duxuak 
Poems xxv. 31 Of angellis all the ordonris nyne. 1622 
Vewton efaat, Wed a at ii. 11676 26/1 Those orders of 
good and bad Devels, which the Platonists hold. 1667 
Mitton #. 2. vt 885 As they went, Shaded with branching 
Valme, cach order bright, Sung ‘Uriumph, and hin sung 
Victorious King, aagrn Kis Afyvens Aoang. Pout. Wks. 
r7zt 1. 35 Nine heavenly orders enter one by one, ‘The 
lowest shin'd much brighter thiu the sun. 1860 Pusey 
Wine Proph. 315 \ subordinate order in the heavenly 
Hierarchy. 1Bjz Acpr Vert Leg St fate, Mérida Sh 
#., Down knelt in Heaven the Angelig Orders Nine. 

6. Lecl. a. A grade or rank in the Christian 
ministry, or in an ecclesiastical hicrarchy. 

Vhe orders of the unreformed Western Charch ave those 
of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorciat, 
reader, and estiarius or door-keeper, variously counted as 
eight or seven, according as bishop js or is not considered 
a distinct order from priest. Those of bishop, priest, deacon, 
and (since 13th ¢} suhdeacon, are the greater, sacred, or 
holy orders; the others are the minor orders. ‘The Anglican 
Church recognizes only the three holy orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacou. In most branches of the Eastern 
Chureh the orders recognized are those of bishop, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and anagnost or reader, to which some 
add that of singer (years). 

1300 Crersor MM. 26151 (Cott) For-qui pat hay: es giuen to 
nan bot preist bat has bis order [#077 ordour} tan. 1375 
Sea Legs Saints viii (Phih pust go Pane prestis & deknys 
pare mad he..al pe remaynyne to do, bee efferyte pare 
ordyr to. ¢1440 Jecol's Wedd 162 Pe s. fote depthe is 
hetwen a wonman & aman of ordre. & fe heyere ordre, 
be deppere aynne. rgsz 24. Com. Prayer Ordering of 
Deacons, Dinerse orders of ministers in the churebe. 1563-87 
Foxe a. V/A (1684) HL 86 And so orderly proceeding unto 
all the other Orders, degraded him from the Order of Benet 
and Collet, from the Order of Exorcist, from the Lectorship, 
and last of all, from the Office of Door-kecper. 1709 Strvin: 
Anw Refi VW. xi. 138 Divers having been made deacons, 
after lowg and good tryal,, were admitted into priests orders. 
1844 Lincarp AngloSax, Ch, (1858) 1). xii. 230 The clergy 
were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks in 
minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolythists, 
exorcists, and doorkeepers + and the other of clerks im holy 


orders. 1845 Sternen Comm. Lawes Lng. (1874) 11. 660 
Holy orders, which are the orders of bishops @ncluding 


archbishop»), priests, and deacons. "a 

b. ‘The rank, status, or position of a clergyman 
or ordained minister of the Church. Now always 
ff, more fully oly orders. (lence the phrases /o 
take orders, to enter the ministry of the Church, 
to be ordained ; #2 orders, in the position of an 
ordained clergyman or minister of the Church ; 
in deacon’s orders, in priest's ox full orders. 

This has some affinities with sense 3 (ee quot. 1597 from 
Niooker there), But the ph. form in Aoly orders, to te in 
orders, to take orders, etc. evidently refers to the different 
orders cvféAén the ministry, rather than to the ministerial 
or clerical order as a class or body of men. 

sing. 13.. Cursor WM. 27252 Vf he in hali order [/aixé 
ordour] be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jars. T. 2 817 Folk that been 
entred in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. 
ibid. » 819 Sooth is that hooly ordre is chief of al the 
tresorie of god. 1426 AuneLay /’ecws 34 Nere hole order 
when that thai toke, Thai were exampnyd apon a boke. 
1580 Jay Demanites Chr. Reliy. $52 Quhy deny the ordoure 
to be ane Sacrament. 1620 Br. Haut f/on. Mar. Clergy 1 
axi. Wks. (1625) 743 Continency is not of the substance. of 
order, nor by Diuine Law annexed to it. P 

Pl. 13... Cursor M, 28365 In dedly sin i tok vnsciinen, 
myn orders sua war bai me ginen. s92 Nasne 2. Peoti- 
fesse (ed. 2) 25 b, Let him straight take orders, antl bee a 
Churchman, 1666 Preys Diary 2t Feb. My brother John 
+.is to go into orders this Lent. He Steece /ngérsion, 
No. 50 326 Persons, even in Holy Orders, . have stood 
unconcerned. 1719 Swirt 70 a Young Clergynian, When 
they have taken a degree..they get into orders as sovun as 
they can, 1824 Jane Austen Alansf Park 1. ix, Yes, 
I shall take orders soon after my fatber’s return, 1833 II. 
Martineau Three cles 107 A master of arts, m fall 
orders, is desirous of a curacy, fod. The Pope has pro- 
nounced against the validity of Anglican orders, 


¢. The conferment of holy orders, the rite of 
ordination ; in the Latin Church reckoned one of 
the seven sacraments, - 

Letters of Order(s (also ellipt. Orders), a certilicate of 


ordination given hy a bishop to.a priest or deacon. 
c1290 Beket 335 3 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 Of is ordies he 
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was ful streit : and he was in grete fere, For-toordeinen ani | lady wears the order of St. Andrew, which is a blue ribbon. 


an: bote he be betere were. c1325 SHoREHAM 7 Cristendum, 
ig) disschoppynge, Penauns, and eke spousinge, Godes 
body ine forme of bred, Ordre, and aneliinge, hes sevene 
Heth holi cherche sacremens. rgse0 Bate Lug. lofartes 
n. Oj, None were admytted to cure whych had not the 
letters of hys orders, 2560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comin. 24 
Sacramente» of the Churche,..the vther foure, confirmation, 
order, Matrimony, and Unction. 1699 BURNET 39 Aré, xxv. 
(1700) 284 ‘Fhe third Sacrament rejected by this Article, is 
Orders. 1699 Gov. NicHotson in Perry Hest. Coll, Aner. 
Col, CA. 1. 66 Acquaint the minister or ministers. that they 
hring with then their priests and Deacons Orders, 1706 
Hearse Collect. 20 Mar. (O. H.S.) I. 206 A friend..has 
lost his letters of Order. 1780 Cowrrr Progr. Lirr. 120 Go, 
cast your orders at your Hishop’s feet. 1852 Hook Ch. 
Dict. (1871) 444 Letters of orders are the bishop's. certi- 
ficate of having ordained a clergyman, either as priest or 
deacon. 1895 Mannine JVission EH. Ghost i. 17 In the 
sacrament of Orders there is given a grace, wherehy a priest 
will always have a perpetual assistance for the discharge of 
his office. 

+d. Applied to matrimony, as a condition of 
life into which men enter, or as a sacrament. Ods. 

1386 Cuasucer Merch. 1. 103 0 blisful ordre of wedlok 
precivus Fhou art so murye and eck so vertuuns. 

7. A body or society of persons living by common 
consent under the same religions, moral, or social 
tegulations and discipline; especially, a. A mo- 
nastic society or fraternity: as av order of monks 
or friars, the Benedictine or Franciscan order. 
Sometimes applied to the rule or distinguishing 
constitution of such a fraternity, or to monasticism 
as an institution. 

ay225 Aucr. &. 8 Gif eni unweote acsed on of hwat ordre 
ze leon, onsweried & sigged bet 3¢ beod uf seint lames 
ordre bet was Goiles apostle. ¢ 1290.8. Hag. Leg. b. 57/138 
He pare hiegian Pe ordre of frere Menours.  ¢ 1305 St 
Dunstan qin EE. 2. 0862) 35 Per was ordre of monekes 
ur seint patrik com And erscint Austyn to Engelonde brou3te 
cristendom, z Laxcu. 2. 7%. A. Prol. 55, | font pere 
Freres, all be Foure Ordres. ¢1g00 Maunpes. (Roxh.) x. 40 
Chanouns of be ordre of saynt alustyne. ¢1q47o Henry 
Wallace xt. 1241 A song monk als with him in ordour stud. 
1560 Daus u. Slefidane's Comet. 47b, ‘Fhe order of Monkes 
iy the invention of man. @ 1596 in Shaks. fant, Slo ve ie 
148 It was the Friar of Orders: gray. 1669 Woonuran St. 
Teresa 1. i, 2 To follow the Call..from his Divine Majesty 
unto this Order. 1956 NuGcuxr Gr. Tour, France IV. 274 
The famous abbey of La Trappe, of the Cistercian order. 
1769 Rosextson Chas. ist. Wks 1813 VI.104 The Jesuits, 
ay well as the other monastic orders, are indehted for the 
existence of their order, nut to the wisdom of their founder, 
hut to his enthusiasm. 1873 Dixon fwo Queens 1.01.8 The 
Friends of Light... were not an order, and still less a Church. 

b. A fraternity or society of knights bound by 
a common rule of life, and having a combined 
military and monastic character; such as those 
formed in the Middle Ages for the defence or pro- 
pagation of Christianity, or the defence of the Holy 
Land, e.g. the Knights‘Pemplars, Knights Hospital- 
lers, Knights of the Teutonic Order, the legendary 
Knights of the Round Table, ete. 

1387 Trxevisa ¢/igden (Rolls) VI. 465 Aboute pis tyme 
bygan pe ordre of ‘Templeres.  rgg0 Bate Aug. [oteries 
103 Fhe hospytelers and ‘Templars were wwo fygtinge orders, 
instituted firste in the countreye of Palestine. . for the only 
defence of Christen pylgrymes goyng to and fro. 1568 
Grartos Chron. (106 That king Arthure first builded the 
Castle of Windsor, and there founded the order of the 
round Table. 1645 Futter Good 7h. in Bad 7. (1841) 43 
Martin De Golin, master of the Tentanic order, was taken 
prisoner. 3727 41 CHAmpers Cyed. sv. alta, Knights of 
Malta, an order of military religious, who have bore varivus 
names; as..Knights of Khodes, order of Malta, religion of 
Malta, etc. 1839 Hucyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XVILL. 670/1 Pape 
Celestine H1..conferred on them the title of Knights of ile 
Teutonic Order. /dfd. 670/2 ‘he ‘Teutonic order continued 
in Prussia until the year 1531. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 
460 That fair Order of my Table Round, A glorious company, 
the flower of men, " 

8. An institution, partly imitated from the medize- 
val and crusading orders of military monks, but 
gencrally founded hy a sovereign, or prince of 
high rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious 
service by the conferring of a dignity. 

1429 Nolls of Parit. 1V.°346/2 The honourable Ordre of 
the Gartier. 1508 Duxsar Pocars vii. Aeading, Lord Barnard 
Stewart, lord of Aubigny.. consaloure .. to,. Loys, King of 
France, Knight of his ordour, Capitane of the kepyng of 
his ay 3530 Panscr. 236/2 Knight of the order of 
saynt Michaell. 1560 Davus tr. Sleideane's Cont, 25 ‘The 
maner is, that kynges with the swordes drawen, shall strike 
softely, the shoulders of them that desyre the ordre. rggt 
Suars. 1 fen, V/, w. vii. 68 Knight of the Noble Order of 
5. George, Worthy S. Michael, and the Golden Ileece. 1645 
Pacitr /feresiogr. (1647)6 He..wore a great chaine like the 
Collar of some Order. 1762-71 H. WaLrone Ver/ue's A necd. 
Paint, (1786) IV. 121 He..painted the portraits of the 
knights of the Bath, on the revival of that order. 1813 
Weciincton Let. fo Sir tsaac Heard 9 June in Gurw. 
Desf. (1838) X. 429 Different titles and orders of Knight- 
hood..conferred upon me by the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments. 1855 Prescotr PAiiip fi, 1. i. (1887) 5 The 
order of the Golden Fleece, of Burgundy; the proudest and 
most coveted, at that day, of all the military orders of 
knighthood. 

b. The badge or insignia of such a dignity. 

1539 /ao. Habiliments, cic. Fas, b. Scot. (1815) 49 Hem 
the ordoure of the Empriour with the goldin fleis. 1673 
Loud, Gaz. No. 780/1 ‘he Ceremony of investing the Prince 
Savelli..with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 1710 /d/d. 
No, 4650/2 ‘To whom he will carry the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 1953 Hanway Trav, (1762) 1. vi Ixxxii. 374 This 


1874 Heurs Soc. /’ress. i. (1875) 3 \ distinguished foreigner. 
Lots of orders on his coat; an Austrian, U think, @1885 Anse 
Gicesnrist Ceutury Guild Hobby Horse (1887) 15 He stahds 
there in gloomy black doublet with the order of the golden 
fleece round his neck. : 

9. Arch. A system or assemblage of parts subject 
to certain uniform established proportions, regu- 
lated by the office which each part has to perform; 
esp. in Classical Arch. applied to modes of archi- 
tectnral treatment founded upon the proportions 
of columns and the kind of their capitals, with the 
relative proportions and amonnt of decoration used 


in their entablaturcs, etc. 

These constitute the #2 Orders of Classical Architecture, 
rising above each other in relative height, lightness, and 
decorativn, viz. the ‘Tuscan, Doric, Tunic, Corinthian, and 
Composite; of which the } eric, Lonic, and Corinthian are the 
original Greek orders, the Tuscan and Composite, Roman 
modifications or varieties. 

1563 Sutre Archit, Fjb, These three orders of pillers 
Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, to be vsed as folowith 1624 
Wortrox Archit, in Hedy. (1651) 225 There are five 
Orders of Pillars, according to their dignity and perfection. 
1697 Potter Axtig. Greece 1. vii (1715) 31 ‘The Chapters 
seem to be a mixture between that [the lIunick] and 
the Dorick Order. 1931 Gents, Vag. 1. 123 \ Colonade of 
48 Corinthian Pillars supporting the upper part of the 

Suilding which is to be adorn‘d with the like Number of 
Pilasters of the same Order. 1782 Gitwin, Hye (1789) 82 
There are orders of architecture in mountains as well as in 
palaces. 1823 P. Nicnotson /'ract. Build. 451 ‘The Orders 
of Architecture constitute the basis upon which, chiefly, the 
decurative part of the science is huilt. 3856 Frounr //ist. 
Eng. (1858) Yi. 2 Just as the kist orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture were the development of the first. ; 

wtb. Asystem of disposal of columns‘in or about 
a building in respect of their distance apart or 


‘intercolumniation’, Oés. 

31563 Suutr Archit, Ajb, The placing of the fine orders, 
nainely, aveostylos, diastylos, eustylos, sistylos, and picno- 
styles. bid. F jb, Yhe fifth and last order is that which 
Vitrnnius calleth Picnostylos. 

10. ath. The degree of complexity of any 
analytical or geometrical form, equation, expres- 
sion, operator, or the like, as denoted by an ordinal 
number (first, second, third, .. ., sth). 

‘Yhe order of a plane curve corresponds to the degree of 
its equation, or to the number of points (real or imaginary) 
in which it can he cut by a straight line. Af furion of the 
second order isa fluxion of a fluxion; av infinitesinial of 
the second order is one infinitely smaller than one of the first 
order, etc. 

1906 Ditton Féu.vious 22 An Tufinitesimal of another Order 
or Degree, /ééed. 123 These sorts of [Exponential] Quantities 
are of several Orders or Degrees. ire lh. Stone Vew Wath, 
Pict, s.v., Order of Curve-Lines. Sir 1. Newtun., gives an 
Enumeration of Geometrical Lines of the third Order, as 
thus. 1927-42 Cuamsnrs Cyod. sv. Creve, Algebraic Curves 
of the same kind or order, are those whose equations rise 
tothe same dimension. 1743 Emrrson &e.rious 3 In any 
Fluxionary Equation, a Quantity of the first Order is that 
which has only one first: Fluxion in it; a Quantity of the 
second Order ‘has either one second Flnxion or two first 
Fluxions: Quantities of the third Order, are third Fluxions, 
product of three first Fluxions, product of a first and second 
Fluxion, etc. 1758 Lyons /@u.viens iv. 3.99 A line of the 
first order, or which is the same thing, the locus of a simple 
equation is always a right line. /ézd, § 100 A line of the 
second order is always a conic section, 1820 Dassace 
Functional Equations 4'Vo find periodic functions of the 
ath order, or to solve the equation P"r=.r. 1834 Mrs. 
Somervinie Conner. Phys. Se. xxxviii, (1849) 453 The 
curves in which the celestial bodies move by the force of 
gravitation are only lines of the second order. 1895 K. Ji 
Kuniotr A lecbra of Quautics 1 The degree of a quantic in 
the variahles .r, y', 3..is generally spoken of as its order, 

ll. Nat. /fist. One of the higher groups in the 
classification of animals, vegetables, or minerals. 
forming a subdivision of a class, and itself sub- 
divided into families, or into genera and species. 

Natural Order (of plants), a group consisting of genera or 
families naturally allied in general structure, as opposed to 
an Order in an artificial system (such as the Sexual system 
of Linnzns), the members of which agree only in some single 
characteristic which may or may not be important. 

1760 J. lan /utrod. Bot. wu. i (1765) 74 ‘the first general 
Division of the whole Rody of Vegetables is into twenty-four 
Classes ; these are again subdivided into Orders, the Orders 
into Genera, the Genera into Species, and the species inta 
Varieties, where there are any worthy of Note. 1803 R. A. 
Sautssury in Trans. Linn, Sec. (1807) VIIC. 7 <All the 
Natural Orders which agree in that respect [perigynous 
insertion of the stamens} may be arranged in one conunvous 
series. 1828 Stark E/em. Nal. Hist, |. 32 Since the publica. 
tion of the Régue Aniniad, Latreille and others have made 
a separate order of the Cheiroptera. 1830 Lixo.ey /strodd. 
Nat. Syst. Bol. 1 heading, The Natural Orders of Plants. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 488 All these genera 
descended from A form an order distinct from the genera 
descended from /, 1862 Huxtey Leet. Wrkug, Afen 49 VE 
you divide the Animal Kingdom into Orders you will find 
that there are above one hundred and twenty. 1897 Wittis 
Flowering Pl 1.147 Ve will be able toclassify..any new 
order that may be presented to him. 

III. Sequence, disposition, arrangement, ar- 
ranged or regulated condition. 

12. Disposttion of things in which one thing, or 
cach of a number of things, duly sticceeds another ; 
sequence or succession in space or time; succession 
of acts or events; the mode in which this occurs, 
course or method of occurrence or action. 

€3320 Cast. Love 741 A trone..Seucne steppes per beop 


- hir ordres. @ 1400-50 Alexander 27 Pai... OF 


ORDER. 


per-to, Pat so feire w! ordre i-tized heop, Feirer bing in 
world no mon seop. 1382 Wyeur Aude i. 8 Whanne 
Sacharie was set in presthod, in the ordre of his sort bifore 
God [1388 in the ordir of his cours to fore God], a 1548 
Hace Chron, Rich. Hi, 25), Mn this ordre they passed 
throughe the palayce. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesie's if ist, 
Seot. vi. 317 S. Margaret buir to King Malcolme .. Edgur, 
Alexander and Dauid ; quhilkes all confurme to thair ordour 
war kingis. 1605 Suaks. A/acé. un. iv. 119 Stand nat ypon 
the order of your going, But go at once. 1613 — fea. 17777, 
Ww. i. stage-direct , The Order of the Coronation. 1. A linely 
Flourish of Trumpets. 2, Then, two Iudges. 3. Lord 
Chancellor, with Purse and Mace before him [etc.]} 1667 
Mitton 7’, 4. xt. 736 Of everie Beast, and Bird, and Insect 
small Came seavens, and pairs, and enterd in, as tanght 
Thir order. 1737 Pore flor. Episi. us. 1. 316 Pageants on, 
Pageants, in long order drawn. 1799 Mackixtosn Stud. 
Law Nature, ete. Wks, 1846 1. 354 His method is incon- 
venient and unscientific : he has inverted the natural order. 
3833 Cruse Huschins un. iv. 85 Now let us pursue the order 
of our history, 1846 Mitt. Lagic 1. v. § 6 Instead of Co- 
existence and Sequence, we shall sometimes say, for greater 
particularity, Order in Place, and Order in Time. 

Formal disposition or array; regular, me- 
thodical, or harmonions arrangement in the position 
of the things contained in any space or area, or 
composing any group or body. 

€ 1374 Cnaucrer Focth, iv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) By the 
whiche disposicion the purnyance knytteth alle thinges in 
i be ordere of 
pat odde home pat over be aire hingis Knew pe kynd. 
c31425 Lyps. -Asseendbly of Gods 250 A dew ordre in every 
place ys expedyent. csqgo Houtann //owdad 578 Gif I sail 
schewe ‘The order of thar armis. @1533 Lo. Berxers 
fiuon Vix. 205 Than paynyms on euery parte .. ranne 
thethcr he that best myght, without kepynge of any good 
ordre, 1594 Wire. Podrcy (1599) 49 Order is the due dispos- 
ing of althings. 1695 Woonwarn Vad. A/ist. Earth un. i. 
(1723) 165 A broken and confused Heap of Bodyes, placed 
in no Order to one another. 1732-14 Pore Kage Lock mm 
168 When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze. 1860 
Tysvau Gélac. 1. xvii. 315 The crevasses are .. apparently 
without law or order in their distritntion. 3875 Brororp 
Sailor's Pocket Bh. 1. (ec. 2) 22 The formation or disposition 
of a fleet is termed its Order. 

b. In wider sense: The condition in which 
everything is in its proper place, and performs its 
proper functions. 

3382 Wyettr Yod x. 22 The erthe of wtrecchidnesse and of 
dercnessis; wher shadewe of deth, and noon order. 1423 
Jas. | Aingis Q. cxxv, The strenth, the beautee, and the 
ordour digne Off his court riall, noble and benigne. 1, 
Suaks. ffen. 1’, 1. Prol. g Heare the shrill Whistle, which 
doth order gite To sounds confus'd. 1667 Mittox #. £. 
1. 713 ‘Till at his second bidding darkness fled, Light shon, 
and order from disorder sprung. 1734 Pore £ss. Alan iw. 
49 Order is Heav'n's first Law, 3882 A. W. Warp Dickens 
iv. 90 His love of order made him always the most regular 
of men. 

te. Form, shape (as resulting from arrange- 


ment). Obs. rare. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens . Ixxxvii, 130 Nettell leaues..reduced 
ta the order of a Pessarie. .proucketh the floures. 

14. Disposition of measures for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; suitable action in view of some 
particular end; ¢o take order, to take measures 


or steps, fo make arrangements. Oés. or arch. 

1546 in Strype Heed, Men. (1721) It. 1. App. C. 20 Preying 
you al to take order, that every: commissioner in that shire 
may have a double or copy of this lettre. 1557 Order of 
the Hospitalis Dvij, Bring them before a Court, that 
order may be taken therein. 1568 Grartox Chron. I. 176 
When the king had thus taken order with his affaytes in 
Denmarke, he returned shortly into England. 1603 Suaks. 
Alcas, for M. ii. 25 Let her have needfull, but not lauish 
meanes, There shati be order for't. 1612 L. Muxen in 
fruccleuch MISS. (ist. MSS. Comm.) J. 115, T pray you 
therefore to take order to send it away with convement 
speed. 1652 Nexonam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 497 Certain 
orders made to make our Fishing prosperous, and successful. 
1709 Stavre sina. Ref I. t. ix. 129 After eo had taken 
order to meet there again by eight of the clock in the 
morning, they shifted them, and departed. 1827 Soutury 
Hist. Penins. War xxiv, HW. 418 Even for this inevitable 
necessity no order having been taken hy the Spanish 
authorities. 

+15. Regular or customary mode of procedure; 
a method of action; a customary practice, an 


established usage. Obs. ; 

3146: Rolls of Parit. V. 494 After the olde ordre of their 
accomptes, 3526 fer. Pop (W. de W. 1531) 18b, To make 
hyim partener of his glory by a certeyn meane, and certeyn 
order. @1548 Hate Chron., Hen. V1IT7, 143, To se a ree 
formacion in the ordre of the kynges honsholde, 1575 Sexsy. 
Fieetwoop in Ellis Originad Lett. Ser. u. WIE 29 Tt is 
harde to cause a Northeren Tanner, or any other in his old 
daies, to lerne a newe order of Tanning. czggz Martowr 
Few D Bae iv. ji, He..sleeps in his own clothes,..'tis 
an order which the friars use. 1597 Hoonrer Kec. Pol. v. 
Ixxdi, § 8 Tt came afterward to be an order, that even as 
the day of Christs resurrection, so the other two, in meinury 
of his death and buriall, were weekely. 1653 Hotckorr 
Procopins \, 26 Velisarins seeing the Enemies order with 
their Engins, fell intoa laughing. 21715 Burnet Owen Tite 
(1823) I. gor The constant order of that matter was, to set 
all the pipes a-running on Saturday night, that so the 
cisterns might be all full by Sunday niorning. m 

16. A method according to which things act or 
events take place; the fixed arrangement found in 
the existing constitution of things ; 2 natural, moral, 
or spiritual system in which things proceed accord- 
ing to definite laws. Chiefly in such phrases as 
order of nature, of things, of the world, moral order, 


spiritual order, etc. (In quot. 1340-70, A par- 


ORDER. 


ticular instance of such method or arrangement, 


alaw.) . 

1340-70 sllev, & Dind, 327 Bi an ordre of onre kinde 
whan we holde waxen, .. We schulle for-leten oure lif. 1553 
Even 7reat. Newe /nd. (Arb.) 5 No lesse confoundinge 
the order of thinges, than he whiche cloteth an ape in 
purple, and a king in sackecloth. 1558 Ksox /irst Blast 
(Arb) 12 God by the order of his creation hath spoiled 
woman of authoritie and dominion. /éf¢. 26, 1 haue 
proued..by the ordre of Goddes creation..that fetc.]. 1604 
KE. Glntastone] tr. D'Acosta's /list. [ndies we xii. 358 
Agreeing with the wisdom of the Creator, and the goodly 
order of nature. 1709 Pork Ass. Crit, 157 Objects... Whicl 
out of nature's common order rise. 1785 PaLey Alor. Philos, 
Whs. 1825 1V..13 The laws of custom are very apt to be 
mistaken for the order of nature. 1 exnyson Worle 
@ Arthur 240 The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 1853 Carrentes 
Princ, Hunt Phys. (ed. 4) 814 ‘The belief in the stability 
of the order of nature, or in the invariable sequence of similar 
effects to similar causes, 1855 Prescotr Pulp 1/, u. ix. 
(1857) 312 A craving, impatient spirit, which naturally made 
them prefer any change to the existing order of things. 
1865 R. W. Date Few. Seniple xix. (1877) 219 Christ's death 
is the foundation of new spiritual order. ©1871 Montny 
Voltaire (1886) 3 More than two generations of men had 
almost ceased to care whether there he any moral order or 
not. 1875 Maine Hist. /nst, ii, 28 The Druids, whom the 
trehon lawyers regarded as having belonged altogether to 
the old order of the world. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen 
Univ, i. § 42. 60 The existence of an invisible order of things. 

17. £cc?. In liturgics, A stated form of divine 
service, or administration of a rite or ceremony, 
prescribed by ecclesiastical authority; also the 
service so prescribed. 

erqoo Afol Joell. 68 Pis hane we seid schortly of pe 
wordre of lowsing, pat schepherdis of be kirk ow to bind 
& lowse vnder gret moderacoun, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Cons. 
Prayer i An ordre for Mattyns dayly through the yere. 
3563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Ouest. Wks 1888 1. 72 The 
doctrine and ordour laitlie set furth at Geneua, 1662 BA. 
Com. Prayer, The Order of Confirmation. 1827 Haurau 
Const, Hrst. (1876) 1, vi. 298 He had already. enjoined the 
bishops to proceed against all their clergy who did not 
observe the prescribed order, 1872 KW. Ranextsox //y/. 
fiss. 209 The service for consecrating a Northumbrian 
sovereign..is the oldest ‘Order’ on record. 

18. sfee. (from 15.) ‘Phe prescribed or customary 
mode of procceding in debates or discussions, or 
in the conduct of deliberative or legislative bodies, 
public meetings, ctc., or conformity with the samc : 
as order of business, to rise lo a point of order, the 
Speaker or motion ts nol in order, or is out of order. 
See also Oridtex of the day, in 25. 

1782 Gentil. Afag. Ll. 622 Here the House was all in 
a roar, to order! to order! On which Mr. Speaker rose, 
1812 Purl. Deb, in Examiner 4 May 280/t Here Gen. 

- Manners called Sir Francis to order, 1817 Parl. Debs 1849 
Mr, Brougham spoke to order, and submiteed, that these 
were expressions which were not consistent with the decorum 
and dignity of their proceedinzs. 1837 Dickens Pick. i. 
1849 in Ht. Martineau ¢/ist, Peace 1. v.51 A breach of order 
by ‘some individual of warm temperament. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comarnu, I. ui. Ixix. 545 Business begins by the 
‘calling of the couvention to order’ by the chairman of the 
National Party committee. 1898 Daily Mews 25 Mar. 2/3, 
I wish to ask you whether your privilege as Speaker is not 
limited to excluding questions ne transgress order, 

19. (= Civil or public order.) The condition in 
which the laws or usages regulating the public 
relations of individuals to the community, and the 
public conduct of members or sections of the 
community to each other, are maintained and 
observed ; the rule of law or constituted authority ; 
law-abiding state; absence of insurrection, riot, 
turbulence, unruliness, or crimes of violence. 

1483 Rolls of Parit. V1. 240/2 Vhe ordre of all poletique 
Rule was perverted, the Lawes... broken, subverted and 
contempn: 1500-20 Dunnar ores Ixvi. 30 Gude rewle 
is banist our the Bordour, And rangat ringis but ony ordaur. 
4.1548 Watt Chron. Ifen. V 771 251 People without order or 
civiltie. 1558 Knox first Blast (Arb.) 11 The subuersion 
of all good order, of all equitie and iustice. 1683 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylo. 1.76 Constables should go to puhlick houses to 
see good Ordt kept. 1712 Streets Spect, No. 270 7 1 
Order is the Support of Society, 1784 Cowrer Yash u. 
785 He graced a college, in which order yet Was sacred. 
1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 47 Peace and order were 
maintained by police regulations of German minuteness 
and strictness. d/o. ‘Vhese riotous proceedings were at 
length suppressed and order restored. 

20, State or condition generally (qualified as good, 
bad, etc.) ; normal, healthy, or efficient condition 
(in phrases 71 order, out of order : see 27 b, 30). 

1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 133 This schoole.. newely re- 
payred, and set it in much better order than before it had 
bene. 1667 Mitton /. 4. 1x, 402 All things in best order to 
invite Noontide repast. or Afternoon’s repose. 1743 Buire- 
Ley & Cumauns Toy, S. Seas 1 ‘The Ships were all in prime 
Order, ali lately rebuilt. 1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 
153 Land may be said to he in good order, when it is clean 
of weeds [ete]. 1836 Backivoods of Canada 162 The ducks 
are in the finest order during the early part of the summer. 
1885 Sir W. R. Grove in Law Rep.15 Queen's Bench Div. 
320 Yo see that the machinery of the track is apparently in 
good order. Afod. ‘Vhe land is in bad order, 

Auzorously, 10g MaLKix Gil Blas wi. iv. Pg We..drank 
as we liked, so that the servants'shall and the dining-room 
were in equally high order when we took our leave. 1829 
Seort Frat, 17 July (1890) IL. 319 Her husband, being in 
good order Jive. drank] also, did not miss her till he came to 

Prestonpans. 


| 


21. Aft, The position in which a rifle is held as | 


183 


a result of the command to ‘order arms”: sce } 
Onver @, 1b, | 

1847 /nfantry Alan. (1854) gob, A company ..can load | 
from the order with the same case as fram the shoulder. ( 
1899 Martini-llenry Rifle Hverc. 6 When the rifle has been 
placed at the Order, the recruit will Le instructed always to 
fall in with it in that position, 

IV. ‘The action or an act of ordering; regula- 

tion, direction, mandate. 

+22. The action of putting or keeping in order ; 
regulation, ordering, control. OAs. 

azg48 Watt Chron. Faw. 11" 239 Yhe French kyng, 
which then claymed ta have the order and mariage of the 
yonge lady, as a pupille, ward snd orphane. fbid., len, 
¥1T1, 240h, The Graunde Master Hostoden, which had the 
conduyte and ordre of the performaunce of her maryage. 
€1550 Curke Watt. xxiv. 47 Truli J sai unto iou, he wil give 
him yr order of all yUhe hath, 1627 By. Mans /eaven vipon 
arth vil, Wks, 80 Hf excesse of passions be naturall to v5 
as men, the order of them is naturall to usas Christians. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes 11694) L. 2 ‘To give Laws and Precepts 
for the Instruction and Order of his Disciples, 

23. An authoritative direction, injunction, man- 
date ; a command, oral or written 3 an instruction. 

gq8 Harn Chron, fen. VTL of Vhe Ambassador was 
commaunded to kepe his house in silence,.. which ordre sore 
abashed the Frenche. 1596 Snaks. Tau. Shr. w. iii 118-9 
Yail...Gramio gaue order how it shonld bedone. Gra. [gauc 
him no order, I giue him che stuffe. 1646 Bp. Maxwets. 
Burd, lssach. in Phenix (1708) WV. 291 The Scotish Pope's 
Sermon, preach ‘d at Westminster, and printed by Order of 
the House. 1648 /lasuilton Papers (Camden) 242 Com. 
manded to ohey the orders of the Committee of Estits. 1725 
Pore Odyss. in. 414 ‘Uhy ship and sailors but for orders stay, 
1799 WetLincton Let. to Lient..Gen tlarrisin Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) L 30, [have not heard anything of the 12 pounders 
ordered to a new situation by the general orders of yester- 
day. 1859 Tennyson aid 152 Then the good king gave 
order to let blow His horns for hunting. 1884 Jeies 
(weekly ec.) 31 Oct. 15/1 Whe Agamemtion was under orders 
to strengthen the China flect. 

24. spec. a. Law. A decision of a court or 
judge, made or entered in writing ; in the Supreme 
Court, a direction of the court or a judge other 


than a final judgement. 

21726 Gineert Cas. Law § Fg. 137 Two Justices made 
an Order, that upon Sight thereof the Overseers should fete. ). 
1845 MeCctiocu Yavation w. vi. (1852) 264 Property sold 
by order of the Courts of Chancery and Hxchequer. 1846 
— Ace. Brit, Kuipive (1854) 11.651 Relief. treated asa loan 
»-may be recovered, under an order of justices, by attach. 
ment of the party’s wages in his master’s hands. 1883 /ate 
Refcxi Queen's Beach Div. sgt An order nisi was afterwards 
obtained for a new trial,on the ground of misdirection. 1884 
Sir H. Cotton in Law Nep.12 Q. B.D. 345 The Orders 
under the Judicature Act provide that every order may be 
enforced in the same manner asa judgment, hut still judg- 
ments and orders are kept entirely distinct. Moc, Vetuspr. 
A committal order was refused, but, by consent, a new 
order to pay 2s. a month was made. 

b. Banking & Commerce. A written direction to 
pay money or deliver property, given by a person 
legally entitled to dispose thereof. 

1673 Lp. Suartesnury Parl, Speech in Coll. Poems 238 
Mle saw, the difference through all His Business between 
Ready Money and Orders, 1682 ScarLerr Exchanges 53 
{ts unadvisedly done for a Drawer..t0 make his Bills 
payable to order. 1709 STEELE Fadler No. 60 P2 Pray pay 
to Mr. Tho. Wildair, or Order, the Sum af One Thousand 
Pounds, and place it to the Account of Yours, Humphrey 
Wildair, 1846 Mes. Cartyvee Lett: 1 366, I will send a 
Post-Office order, in repayment. 1866 Creme Sanking iv. 
go By the Act of 1853 the drawer is allowed to make a 
stamped cheque payable to‘order’, 1883 Lo. BuacksurN 
in Law Times Rep. (1884) X LUX. 6387/1 The bills of lading 
also were made out in the name of D, and Co., deliverable 
1a their order. 

c, Bustuess, A direction to make, provide, or 
furnish anything, at the responsibility of the person 
ordering; a commission to make purchases, supply 
goods, etc. A large order (slang), a large require- 
meut, demand, request, proposal, etc. | 

1837 Loxar. in £i/¢ (1891) 1. 262 Ie writes the piece to 
order, for Miss Clifton, who gives him a thousand dollars. 
1845 Disracct SydiZ it. vii, ‘If it's an order, let us have | 
it at once,’ "Et isnot an order’, said Morley. 1855 Bacruot 
Lit, Stud, 1, 29 Poets indeed are not made ‘to order’, 1879 
H. Grorce /’roer. § Pov. v. i. (1881) 242 Manufacturers find 
their orders fa ling off. Afod. ‘Boots and shoes ready 
made, or to order.’ 1884 Pall Mall GC, 24 July 5/1 ‘That | 
is, to employ an agreeable piece of slang, a very ee order. | 


3892 W. S. Gutrext Aountebanks 1, Exchange alt the 
beautiful things I've got inside ?..11'sa large order. 
a. A pass for admission, without payment or 
at a reduced price, to a theatre or other place of 
entertainment, or to any place which is not un- | 
restrictedly open to the public, as a museum, 
library, park, private establishment, etc. 
1763 JouNson in Boswell 16 May, Me has refused me an | 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be Tull. 1799 Suerwwan Critic 1. i, On the 
first night of a new piece they always fill the house with 
orders to support it, 1838 Dickens Wiech. Mick. ii, And 
about the box-office in the season, .. when they give away 
the orders. 1855 London as it ts to-day 4 During the 
session of Parliament, admission to hear the Hc liaten may be 
obtained by an order from a member. /é/a, 243 Museum 
of the Royal Institution. Admission by member's order, 
1899 Whitaker's Alm. 378/1 Mansion House .. Admission 
ne order and a small fee. did, 379/2 The Times and the | 
aly Lelegraph Printing Offices... By special orders only. 
lbid, 37o/t Woolwich .. Royal Arsenal .. admission .. hy 

arder obtained at War Office. 


ORDER. 


V. Phrases and Comhinations. 

25. Order of the day. a. Ina legislative body, 
the business set down for debate on a particular 
day (= 0. Cordre du jour), b. Specific commands 
or notices issued by the commanding officer to the 
troops under his command. —¢. cofloy. The pre- 
vailmg rule or custom of the time, 

1792 .\. Youne 7rav. France 531 note, Writers who wish 
to spread the taste of revolutions, and make then every 
where the order of the day. 1798 WASHINGTON in Sparks 
Life & Writ, Gout. Morris (1832) TH. 66 Peace has been ito 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day. r8go R. 1d. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 Industry was the order of the day. 
1842 Baannr Dict. Sci. ete. 895/2 The motion for wading 
the order of the day has equally [with a motion to adjourn] 
the effect of superseding the existing question. 1863 Cox 
fast. Bag. Ger. tis. 137 Orders of the day‘. .relate to busi- 
ness for which by orders of the House particular days are 
appointed, 1899 #al/ Mall Vag. Dec, 583 November's dark 
hours and gloomy fogs were once more the order of the day. 

26. By order. 

ta. = /n orders sce 27. Obs. 

33.. Coer de 7., 2961 Be order they comen in her maneres. 
€ 3380 Wryerte Sed. (és. TEE 352 We is dettour to eche min 
Dut bi ordre. ¢1385 Cuaccer L.G. W251 Phylits. Hut 
al hire lettere wryte [ ne may By ordere. 1604 FE. Gaia. 
stone] Dteesta’s Mist. fudies wi. xxvi. 199 MI these 
notable Farthquakes .. have succeeded one an other by 
order, 1649 Jnr. “Tavior Gt. Axveaip. Exhort. $11 What 
he abated by the order to his intendment and design. 1655 
Strannev dfist, Philos. 1.(1701) 24/1 Every Citizen according 
to his age, should... by and in order declare his judgement, 

b. J3y authoritative direction or command; sce 
23 and 24. 

27. In order. a. In proper sequence or suc- 
cession, according to rank, Importance, sentonity, 
size, position, cate, affinity, cte. 

©3400 Destr, Trey 9797 Ml ai taldyn hym tale...Of paire 
answare, in ordar, “c1goo //ore Plowman terned Pater. 
noster 113 in Mal £7. 7, L213 bn ordre folowed them 
other thre, 3548 Hats Chron, Mich, 1/7 29 Miter whome 
marched in order quene Aime his wife likewyse crouned. 
1667 Mutox 7. 4.11. 307 Forth In order came the grand 
infernal Peers. 1791 Cowrrr Retire? Cat 94 The lowest 
first, and without stop ‘The rest in order to the top. 1871 KK. 
Vuiis Catud/us xxavii. 2 Ninth post in order next beyond 
the twins cap-crownd. Wad, Are the letters in order? 

b. Ina condition in which the elements or con- 
stituents are propetly disposeil with reference to 
each other, or to their purpose; in proper condition; 
in obedicnee to constituted authority or usage. 

¢ 1380 Wreir 4s. (1880) 349 Pe fendes of helle vowen 
alle bat we trowen, but hem failen charite to bynde her 
schelde in order, 1526 ‘Vixpace t Cor ai. 34 Wother thynges 
will 1 set in order when [ come. 1535 Coverpate 2 Afags 
AN. 1. 3966 Painter Pad. Pleas, HW. 213 Havinge set il 
thinges in order for that voyage. 09 Pork Ayxs. Crit, 672 
Thas useful arms in magazines we place, Mb rang’d in order, 
and dispos'd with grace. 1972 Fesé FYlial Daty UL. 219 
Their house is putting in order, 1878 FE. Jexnins /Zaces- 
hole 238 Why should we spend a hundred thousand men 
and millions of money in setting that part of the workl in 
order? 1897 Mary Kixosiny 1 Aftica 525 One of the 
chief duties of these societies is to keep the wouren in order. 

28. /n order lo. 

+a. In regard or respect to, in reference to; for 


the sake of. Oss. 

1526 Miler, Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 6 The rychesse of y* 
worlde hath no goodnex, but tm order to man. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comit Angells 56 Wee come to their punish. 
ment, which..is necessary for us to know, in order to this 
subject, 1656 Jeaxes Suda. Christ 393 That which P:ul 
speaketh of himselfe, and Timothy, in reference unto the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor. 6. 12 is applicable anto Christ in order 
unto all Christians, 1669 R. Montacu in Bucclench MSS, 
(His, MSS. Comm.) 1 427, Lgave..an account in my last 
of what [ had done in order to his Majesty's commands. 

b, With a view to the bringing about of (some- 
thing), for the purpese of (some prospective end). 

1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) IT. 33 Col. Jones and Col. 
Penruddock are sent downe into the west in order to theire 
tryall., 1672 Evetwn Diary 1 Sept., After this [ returned 
home,.in order to another excursion to the sea side, 1711 
Svorswoopo in Perry //ist. Cold. etnrer. Col, Ch. 1. 188 "Yo 
Nicet me next week on our frontiers in order to a treaty. 
1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 423 A meeting ought..to be 
called..in order to a regular opposition in parliament. 1837 
Hy. Martineau Soc. Amer. If, 229 In order to shoemaking, 
there must be tanning. 1869 Goutsurn /urs. Holiness 
vill. 67 In order to the existence of love between twa parties, 
there must be a secret affinity between them. 

(6) with énfinilive object, 

atx Sterix Specé. No. 48 Pp 2,1 shall next Week come 
down..in order to take my Seatat the Board. 1774 Gatnss. 
Nat, Hist, (1776) 11. 336 They then incur every danger, in 
order to rescue their young. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 
584 Lord Mansfield rightly said, it was not necessary to 
show actual force, in orderto prove an ouster. 1868 Chambers’ 
#aucyel, Ut. 142/t In order to support the roof..a second 
row of columns was introduced. 

te. Formerly also tx order for: =b. Obs. 

1746 Evaza Hevwoon /emale Spect. No, 24 (1748) IV. 281 
The various stratagems to which she was obliged to have 
retourse, in order for this eet 1749 Frecoise Zen: 
Fones via, xi, There was scarce a Wickedness which | did 
not meditate, in order.for my Relief. 

29. / order that; With the aim or purpose that, 


to the end that. 

1jtxr Anptson Sect. No. 62 7 2 In order., that the 
Resemblance in the Ideas be Wittete.}, 2832 Ht. Martineau 
Hill & Valley viii. 126 In order that you may see that we 
cannot help doing so, 1875 Jowetr /¥/ato VT. 123, I have 
come to yout now, in order that you may speak to him. 


ORDER, 


80. Out of order: Notinproper sequence, orderly 
atrangement, or settled condition ;“in disorder or 
derangement ; unsettled; not in proper or normal 
condition of action, mind, bodily health, ete. (In 
the sense ‘ indisposed' very common in 1th e.) 

a1gq8 Hatt Chron, Hen, 111 70 The kyng beyng 
infourmed, that hig realme of IJrelande was ont of ordre. 
1596 aLayMeLe tr. Lestle's Hist, Scot. 1. 31 Ky, noche 
tame.. bot lyke wylde hartes, wandiring outof ordonr. 1608 
Torsens Serpents 1638) 771 The patient is much disquieted, | 
vexed, and too much out of order, 1612 Vinty Y'ransi, , 
Pref, 3 Wout of order, they (the Scriptures] will reforme vs. 
1661 Dove Style of Script, (1675) 113 To mend a watch, 
that's out of order. 1666 Prrys Drazy 6 Ang., Find my wife | 
mightily out of order, and reproaching of Mrs. Pieree and 
Knipp as wenches, 1722 Loud, Gaz. No. 8/1 tis .. 
Majesty being ont of Order, hy reason of a Cold. 1972 
Jounxson Let, to Mrs. Thrate 4 Nov. Since } came to 
Ashbourne I have heen out of order. I was well at Litch- 
field, 1859 Danwis Orig, Spec. iv. (1866) 145 A high organ- 
isation would be..more tiahle to be put out of order and thus 
injured. 1882 Deity Vel. 28 Oct. 2/4 Waters in Sheffield 
district still out of order, and angling ata standstill. 

81. attrib. and Comé., as order system, order- 
loving adj.; order elerk, a clerk who enters 
business orders; order form, a partially blank 
form to be filled up in giving a business order; 
order-paper, a paper on which questions, etc., 
coming in the order of the day, in a legisla- 
live assembly, are entered; order-word (F. z0f 
ordre’, the military pass-word of the day, a 
watchword. 

1829 Censor 224 Render it incumbent on him to adopt the 
Shilling Order system. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoon' Miner's 
Right (1899) 81/1 His order-loving soul was daily vexed by 
reason of the irregularities. 1896 7vaes (weekly ed.) 19 
Jan. 52/2 There were as many as 70 questions on the order 
paper. 1898 T. Harnvy Jesse. /ocms 71 Marmont against 
the third gave the order-word. 

Order (fida1), v. Forms: 3-7 ordre, 5 ordyr, 
6 ordour, -ur, 4- order. [ME. ordre-n, f. ordre, 
Orper sii: ef. OF, ondreer, f. ordre, and 1.. o7r- 
dindre, f. ordin-em, whence OF. ordener, mod.F. 
ordonner ; Ving. fo order is thus the equivalent in 
sense of L.. ordindre and F. ordonner, and so in 
part a doublet of Orpaty.] 

I. 1. “rans. To give order or arrangement to; 
to put in order; to arrange or dispose in a parti- 
cular order; to arrange methodically or snitably, 
place in right order; sec. to draw up in order 
of battle, to array, marshal. arch. 

aio Satvles Warde in Lamb, Hont 261 Nihe wordes 
per beod,ah hu ha beod iordret ant sunderliche isette ,.were 
long ta tellen. 31514 Barctay Cyt. & Uploudyshi. (Percy 
Soc.) 20 In what maner were ordred theyr offrynges._ « 1533 
Lo. Berners //uon Wiii, 197 Kyng yuoryn..urdred them in 
hatayle. a 1548 Haut Chron, /fen. 37, 99 b, He ordred his | 
battail, like a man expert in marciall science, 1618 Piste 
Transl, Pref, 2 When he corrected the Calender, and 
ordered the yeere according to the course of the Sunne, 
165z-6z Wevian Cosmogr. wt. 1673) 14/1 The news came 
toher as she was ordering her hair. 1683 Afol. rot, France 
i.3,1..found him ordering his Books,and loose Papers. 1719 
De For Crusoe t. v, Boards like adresser, to ordermy victuals 
upon, 1762 Aan. Reg. 142 The officiating clerk. .abserving 
..a genteel couple standing in the aile, ordered them into 
a pew.. being afterwards thanked for his civility. 1842 
Trnxxvson Day-Dream 74 Here all things in their place 
remain, As all were order'd, ages since. 1875 Howstts 
Horegone Conel. 216 Ordering her hair, some coils of which 
had been loosened by her flight. ; 

b. Alii. To order arms (a gun), to bring a fire- 
arm into a position in which it is held vertically | 

| 


against the right side, the butt on the ground. 

1826 Scorr JM oodst. viii, Order your musket. 1844 Regul. 
& Ord, Army 260 The Commanding Officer is then to direct 
the Parade to Order Arms. 1847 fn/antry Alan. (1854) 40 Nye 
Arms are to be ordered without the word Order arins, 

+t. To class, to rank, Ods. rare. 

1662 Perrin Ch. //ist, ii, Despising the legions of Angels 
(sociatly ordered with hin). /4/c., All these..are ordered 
among the Members of the Church. 

2. To set or keep in order or proper condition ; 
to adjust, dispose, or carry on according to rule; 
to regulate, direct, conduct, rule, govern, manage ; 
to settle. (In quot. 1593, to regulate the con- 
yeyance of (troops).) 

10g Fisner Fun. Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 
296 Iler owne honshold with meruayllous dylygence and 
wysdome this noble prynces ordred. @ 1548 faut Chron, 
Rich. HT, 52b, While he was thus ordrynge his affaires, 
tydinges came that the Earle of Richemond was passed 
Severne. 1§93 Staxs. Rich. //, \. iii. 140 Good Vnekle 
helpe to order senerall powres To Oxford. 1599 — //en. 1, 
v. Prol. 39 To order pence betweene them. 1673 TempLe 
Obs. United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 57 Each of the Proce: 
was left to order the Matter of Religion, as they thought 
fit. 2710 Puitirs Pastorafs v. 76 At that he wound ‘The 
murm’ring Strings, and order'd ev'ry Sound. 1739 LanrivE 
Short Ace. Piers Westm. Br. 72 A small Arch, which is 
order'd to be turned under each of the Abutments, 1768 
Sterne Sent. Fourn. 1.1 They order, said J, this matter 
better in France. 1886 Mrs. Lyn» Linton /asfon Carew 
iii, ‘Carpe diem’ was the motto by which he ordered his 
days, 1893 Fairsairn Christ in Afod. Thee? Ww. us iil. 437 
The father so rules. .as to order and hless his home. 

+b. with clause: To settle, determine. Ods. 

1523 Fitzuras. /Fusb. § 3 The ploughe fote..is as a staye 
to order of what depenes the ploughe shall goo. 158% 
Swxey Afod Poetrie (Arb) 63 One verse did but beget | 


es 


184 


another, without ordering at the first, what should be at 
the last. * 

ec. ref. To conduct oneself, behave. arch. 

1535 Covervace /’rov, xxiii. 1 Ordre thy self manerly with 
y" thinges that are set before y*°. — 2 Jface. x. 23 When 
they had ordred them selues manly with their weapens & 
hondes. 1848-9 (Mar) 24. Com. Prayer, Catechism, To 
ordre myselfe lawlye and renerentlye to al my betters. 

d. Of the Deity, etc.: To regulate or determine 
(occurrences, events, ete.) ; to ordain, 

1642 Rocers Naaman 41 1.0, how doth the Lord order 
the meanes unto it? 1671 Minton Sassen 30 Why was 
my breeding order'd and prescrib'd As of a person separate 
to God, Design'd for great exploits? 1719 Dr For Crusee 
1 ix, 1f the good providence of God had not wonderfully 
ordered the ship to he cast up nearer to the shore. 1B19 
Susuney Cenci v. ti. 121 So my lot was ordered, 1856 
Frounr /fist, Lag. (1858) J. ii. gt Tk was ordered otherwise, 
and doubtless wisely. 

+3. ‘To put in order or readiness (for a purpose) ; 
to make ready, prepare. Ods. 3 

1536 Jiler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 1 Shewynge how the 
pilgrym of ye waye of religyon sholde prepare and order 
hymselfe. @ 1533 Ln. Beaners //non Ixiii, 219 ‘Than the 
couent..orderyd themselues% so went out of the abbay to 
mete Huon. 1616 Sure. & Margi. Country Farme 279 
That manner of ordering things, whereby they are stamped 
and beaten verie small. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 10 
Read your votes. .and so order your way for an explanatory 

HI 1662 Prevs Lary 26 Apr., They brought us also some 
caveanre, which [ attempted to order. 1722 De For /lague 
(1736) fy Some Kitchen-ware for ordering their Food. 

+ 4, To bring into order or submission to lawful 
authority ; hence, to inflict disciplinary punishment 
on; to eorrect, chastise, punish. Ods. 

1516 ile. ae (W. de W. 1531) 219 An incorrigyhle 
persone that wyll not be ordered. 1533 Ln, Berners 
//uon \xxxi. 250 Syn that he is one of my peers ] wyll ordre 
hym by iugement. 1642 T. Lecnrorn Jain Dealing (1867) 
gt One master Doughty, a Minister,..spake so in publique, 
» Which was held a disturbance, and the Ministers sphke to 
the Magistrate to order him. 1667 Preys Diary g Dec., 
This Lord is a very proud and wicked man, and the Parlia- 
ment is likely to order him, 

+5. To take a certain ‘order’ or course with 
‘a person or thing); to treat, deal with, manage (in 
a specified manner). Ods, 

1513 Morr Rich. /f7 (1883) 34 Vet is there none that.. 
knoweth better to order him, then | that so long hane kept 
him. s562 in CAréd-Marriages 12 He was ordred worse 
then any seruaunt in her fathers house. 1660 Suarrock 
Vegetables 18 Many..being thus ordered... will bear flowers 
the second year after the sowing. 1681 Guanvin. Sad: 
ducismus UW. 105, 1..was assured that he had been well fed, 
and ordered as he used to be. 
& Stud. 278 To take such persons .. that they may be 
ondered according to the law. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 
u. 43 The way of ordering marle must be according to the 
nature of it. (1799 (i. Samu Laboratory I. 401 Hang it to 
dry, and order it as you do other evloured silks. 

II. 6. ‘lo give orders for (something to be 
done, etc.); to enjoin, bid, command, direct; to 
prescribe medically. Const. with simple obj., obj. 
clause, or obj. and inf. pass., expressing the thing 
enjoined ; more rarely with obj. and complement. 

asso Kreiris of Berwik 489 in PDundar's Porns (1893) 

1 That he compeir in to our habeit quhyt, Vntill 1 ordour 
it, wer a grit dispyte, 1637 Star Chamib, Decree § 11 in 
Milton's Areop, (Arb. 14 Weis further Ordered and Decreed 
that no Merchant, Bookseller (etc. 1 D. Actsorr in 
12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 8 They passed the 
Hill. .and ordered it to he reported the next day. 1706 A. 
Bevrorn Temple Mus. vit. 143 Moses had ordered the 
Kings a Copy of the Law. 1749 Firumixc fom Fones 
xiv. Hi, T have ordered to be at Home to none but yourself. 
1794 J. SmitHeman Let, to Parr ro Mar. in /arr's Wks. 
(1828) VITL 567, I have ..to beg that you will have the 
goodness to order a proper monument erected to his memory. 
1809 MaLkis Gil Bias u,v. » 2 He ordered my companions 
to he handenffed. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 1. 102 Who ordered 
again that four hundred pieces of gold should he given 
to him, 1891 E. Peacock AW. Brendon 1. 228 The doctor 
had ordered as much fresh air as possible. 

+b. To appoint (a day) for some purpose, by a 
parliamentary order, Os. 

1669 Marvet Corr. Wks. 1872-5 TI. 292 To-morrow is.. 
orderd for the motion of the King’s supply. 1676 Jd. 
514 They rose, ordering Friday next to resume this con- 
sideration. 

7. To give orders to, command, authoritatively 
direct (a person or agent, /o do something, etc. ). 

1628 Houses Thucyd. (1822) 79 The Lacedemonians were 
orderd to furnish..so many more. 1749 Fieipinc You 
Fones 1. ii, He ordered an elderly Woman to rise..and 
come to him. 1855 Prescott /*hidZtp 77/, 1. iii (1857) 103 He 
..ordered them to prepare to march on the following night. 

absol, 1824 Mas, Cameron Marten & Scholars iv. 26 
Like some little boys, who, when they are hearing other 
children say their lessons, .. order about them as if they were 
grown men. 1883 rounr Short Stud, 1V. i. i. 176 He 
belonged himself'to the class whose business was to order 
rather than obey. 

b. edipt. To command or direct (a person) to 
go or come /o, into, tifon (a place, etc.), away, 
here, home, out, etc. To order about, to order 
hither and thither in a peremptory manner, domi- 
neer over, lreat as 2 subordinate. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Rep. Mist, MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 58 The two soldiers ordered upon him. 1723 Pres. 
St. Russia 1. 157 The Czar ordered him for Astracan. 19727 
Swiet Country Post Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 177 This day a jack- 
daw..was ordered close prisoner to a cage. 1747, Genti. 
May. 246 A bill is order’d into parliament for vesting the 


17%1 St. German's Doctor — 


ORDERER. 


forfeited estates of certain traytors in his majesty. 1855 
Macautay Hist, Eng. xv. 11. 607 He was exasperated by 
the thought that he was ordered about and overruled by 
Russell. 1898 River Haccaro Dr: Therne i. § He..was 
ordered to a warmer climate, 

8. ‘lo give an order or commission for; to direct 
(a thing) to be furnished or supplied. 

1836 Vir. Wison Diary in Life (1860) IT. xv. 108 We 
ordered our ponies and johnpons. 1868 Dickens Uncomurz. 
Trav. xxii, * What would you..do, if you ordered one kind 
of wine and was required to drink another?’ 1880 Mrs. 
Forrrsten Roy & V. 1.63 Shall border youacah? fod. 
What have you ordered for dinner? 

III. 9. £ect. To admit to holy orders; to 
ordain ; formerly also, to admit ceremonially into a 


monastic order; to admit or institute to a benefice. 


| arch, 


1303 [see Ornerep ffé. a. 1). € 1315 SnoreuaM 47 The 
hisschop, wanne he ordreth thes clerekes, Takth hym the 
cherche key3ze. 13.. Guy Wari, (A.) 5288 He made him 
a croun brod pere As a monke pat orderd were. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (We de W.) vit. xvi. 703? Some frende of him that 
shall be ordred gyueth the bysshop some gyft. 1gsz £4, 
Com. Prayer Ordering of Deacons, The Bisshoppe sha! 
surcease from ordering that person. 1565 Jewen Repl 
Harding (1611) 201 ‘That the Bishop of Rome ordered and 
admitted all the Bishops thorowout the World..hath no 
possibilitie, or colour of truth in it sclfe. a@2610 Banixeton 
Comf, Notes Num, viii u. & 4 Note how fit it is to order 
Ministers in the face of the Church 1895 Besant /# 
Deacon's Orders i, 2 One who has thus been ordered. 

Orderable, a. rare. [f. ORDER @. + -ABLE] 
Capable of being ordered or directed (’o an end or 
result) ; amenable to direction or control. 
| 16qr J. Suvte Sarah & Hagar (1649) 27 No act of sin_is 
in its nature orderable tao any good end. 1655 Funter CA. 
Hist, x. wii, § 22 The King .. being very orderahle in all 
His sicknesse. 1656 [? J. SenGrant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. 
énst. 216 1t makes a body orderable to all possihle Action. 

O-rder-book. [f. Oxper sd. + Boox.} A book 
in which orders are entered. sfec. @. In the army, 
a book (of which there is one for each company) 
in which the orderly sergeants enter general and 
regimental orders. b. In the navy, a book kept 
on a man-of-war for recording oceasional orders 
of the commander. ¢@. In the [louse of Commons, 
a book in which motions to be submitted to the 
House must be entercd. a. In business, a book 
in which the orders of customers are entered. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple liv, Captain Hawkins came 
on board and gave me an order-book saying, * Mr, Simple, 
T have a great objection to written orders, as I consider that 
the articles of war are quite sufficient to regulate any ship.’ 
1844 Regent. & Ord. Army 55 To see that all General Orders 
and Regulations are carefully and accurately entered in the 
Order Books of the Regiments composing their Irigades. 
1893 Daily News 26 June 2/5 Directly their order ks 
get at all full they are certain to pnt quotations np. 

Ordered (fidaid), pp/.a. [f, Orpen v. +-ED 1] 

+1. In holy orders, ORDAINED. (Also, Belong- 


ing to a religious order.) Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synue 1540 By bese ordryde men, 
y mene, Here wurdy's owtz to be feyrer and clene. ¢1325 
Poem Times Edw. 11 124 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 Nu 
is pride maister in everich ordred hous. | ¢ 1386 Cuavcrr 
Pars. T. ? 708 Vf he be ordred_ he is irreguleer. 1615 
Wavswortn in Bededl’s Lett. 13 Neither doe the Orderer 
nor the Ordered gine nor receine the Orders asa Sacrament. 

2. Set in order, arranged, disposed ; disciplined, 
regulated, controlled; +made ready, re (obs.). 

1579 Tomson Cadzin's Serm. Tint. Pah The verie Var: 
barians .. haue a more ordered state in truth and justice. 
161z T. Taytor Como. Titns ii. 14 Pure hands, chast eyes, 
an ordered tongue. 1712 Appison Sect, No. 417 ?5 Like 
a well ordered Garden. 1850 Bracnin schylus 11. 230 
Strong in the ordered ranks of war Forth they went. 1872 
Wiuttine Brewing of Sonia 79 And let our ordered lives 
confess The beauty of Thy peace. 

b. Avi? in ordered arms: see ORDER v, 1b. 

1847 /ufantry Man. (1854) gob, Any movement can take 
place from ordered arms, 4 : 

3. Commanded, bidden, prescribed, ordained. 

gs Cowren Jaédle-t. 560 Thus genius rose and set at 
ordered times. 1’ Insir. & Ree, Cavalry (813) 137 The 
divisions of squadrons make their ordered degree of wheel. 
1892 Daily News 14 June 5/3 Leave hawks and owls, even 
the weasel, to play their ordered parts. 1898 /drd. 23 
Apr. 8/2 The ordered business of the day was Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service Estimates, hs 

[lence O'rderedness, the quality or fact of being 


ordered or regulated. rave. 
3724 R. Wovrow “ife Jas. Wodrow (1828) 183 The or- 
deredness, sureness and everlasting nature of the Covenant. 
O-rdered, a. rare. [f. Orpen sh. + -ED?.] 
Decorated with the badge of an order of knight- 


hood, merit, etc. 
1817, LAoy Granvit.te Aeft. (1894) I. 107 A number of 
little black starred and ordered Frenchmen, 
Orderer ((idarai). Also 5 -our. [f. ORDER 
v. + -ER1,] One who, or that which, orders (in 


senses of the vb.). 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. I}/,c. 13 §« The seid orderours and 
assessonrs in the seid Shires. zggz Herver Aenopion's 
Househ. (1768) 1 A good husband, and a good ordrer of an 
house. 1595 Danie Civ. Wars 1. xcv, Thon but as an vp- 
right orderer, Songht’st to reform th’ abused Kingdome 
here, 1615 [see Ornenep 1h x Dicey Nat. Bodies i. 
(1658) 6 Aristotle .. the most jndicious orderer of notions, 
and director of mens conceptions, that ever lived. 1754 
Epwarps /’reed. U0d/ w. ix. 252 The first Cause and supreme 
Orderer of all Things, 1889 H. F, Woon Augéisha. Kue 


ORDERING. 


Catn xx. 318 How all these terrible orderers of other men 
were to be twisted ronnd one’s little finger ! TH 
Ne 


Ordering (fsdorin), v/. sb. [-1NG1.] 
action of the vb, Orpen : ordination, arrangement, 
regulation, direction, management, preparation, 


treatment, ete. 

€1315 Suorenam (KE. E. 'P. S.) 56 pe bisschopes blessynge, 
Fork myd pe admynystracionn en he dep atte ordirlynge. 
1494 Fanyvan Chron. v. ci. 76, 1 passe ouer .. the orderynge 
of the yongest sone called Clodoaldus, 1547 Boorve 
Introd, Knowl. & (1870) 123 There meate..is marde and 
spylt for lacke of good ordring & dressynge. 1561 T. Nor- 
toN Calvin's Inst. iw. xix. (365 ie Laying on of hands, 
which I grant in true and lawfull O.derings to bee a Sacra- 
ment. 1667 C, Mrrret in PAZ Trans. 11. 455 The other 
two Trees, {eft withont this ordering, had most of their fruit 
withered, 1732 Berney A/ciphs. in. § 13 We want laws, 
«ein one word, for the whole ordering of fife. 1828 Scotr 
FM. Perth xxxiii, Directions abont the encampment. .and 
such other instructions as might be necessary to the proper 
ordering of the field. 1895 Besant 4x Deacon's Orders i. 2 
This ordering, once accepted, isa life-sentence like a peerage. 


Ordering, #//.4.  [-inc?.] That orders, 
arranges, directs, etc. : see ORDER @. 

1678 Cunwortn /ntedd. Syst. ti, § 25. 26 An Ordering and 
Disposing Mind that was the Canse of all things. 1898 
G, Mereortn Odes Fr, /list, 28 His ordering fingers point 
the dials to time their ranks. 


Orderless (f-1dailés), a. [f. Onven sd, + -1e8s.] 
Devoid of order, arrangement, regularity, or 


method ; disorderly. 

1869 J. Sanrorp tr. sleriffa's Van, Artes 72b, The 
Italiane is cleane in his fare, the Spaniarde delicate, the 
Frencheman aboundannt, the Germane oridurlesse. 1575 
Hist. Troubles Frankfort (1642) 50 Their orderlesse thrust- 
ing themselves into the Church. 195 Sitaks. Fokn us. i. 
253 All forme is formelesse, Order orderlesse, Saue what is 
opposite to Englands lone, 1660 N. INcELo Sentisolio 
4 Urania 1, (1682) Pref., An orderless rabble of troublesome 
Chimeras. 1868 Locxver Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 369 
Are the stars. spread orderless on the celestial vant? 

Orderliness (fidailinés), [f. Onperty @. + 
-NESS.]__ The quality or condition of being orderly. 


1. Conformity to order or method ; regularity. 
1571 GoLoine Calvin on Ps, viii. 6 Then is that perfection 
of orderlinesse decayed. 1667 J. Corset Disc. Relig, Eng. 
17 The Reformation in England, for its Legality and Order- 
liness, is unquestionable. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
HI. 11, i, 132, He is made to pay dear. .by losing his natural 
‘ood Disposition, and the Orderliness of his Kind or 
Srecies 1894 Law Times XCV11. 3837/2 A court in which 
speed was considered rather than orderliness. 
b. Observance of, or regard for, order; methodi- 


calness. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. m. xiii. (1849) 127 To see how the 
habtts of orderliness..were daily slackening. 1891 R. H. 
Hutton £ss. If. 14 Goethe..seems to have inherited. from 
his father. .the nervons orderliness. .hy which he was always 
distinguished. i 

2. Orderly quality of conduct or bebaviour. 

1g8t Marseck 4. of Notes 655 Who then would not 
wonder at snch behanionr and orderliness? 1676 TowERsSON 
Decalogue 3:8. 1740-87 Miss Tatsot, etc. Let?. (1808) 201 
I never saw a more perfect orderliness; we had no crowd 

cing or coming, and onr places were excellent. @ 1864 

aAWTHORNE Ammer, Note-dks, (1879) 1. 116 He bears testi- 
mony to the orderliness of the crowd. 

Orderly (fsdaili), az. and sé. [f. Onver 5d, + 
-LY 1] 

A. adj. 1. Arranged or disposed in order; 
characterized by regular sequence, arrangement, or 
disposition ; exhibiting system or method ; regular. 

@ 1597 Gascoinr Maske for Vise. Montacute Wks. 1869 
I, 80 Vpon the waltring waues his Foistes and Gallies fleete, 
More forrest-like thanorderly, a 1653 Bisnixe Serm. (1845) 
«1 If your intention be once right established, all your conrse 
will be orderly. 1686 Plot Stafforidsh. 423 These Symbols 
-ehave a more rational orderly textnre than the Ruanae 
upon the Danish Rimestocks, ‘1860 TynnauL Glace. 1. xxv. 
183 We were. .tied together, and thus advanced in an orderly 
line. 1861 Craik fist. Eng. Lit. 1. 455 Where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain orderly pomp 
of expression. 

b. Of persons, their temperament, cte.: Ob- 
servant of, or having regard for, order, system, or 
method; regular, methodical, 

3830 [implied in Orpertness 1b], 
Uncle Toin's C. xxvi. 249, 1 thought 
orderly sort, that liked to lie in 
2858 Mrs. Ournant Laird of No 
of a womanly and orderly temper. 

te. Orderly in years: 2 of mature years. Obs. 

1583 3. Ric Phylotus & Emelia (1835) rr An auncient 
Citizen, whose name was hylotus, a man very orderly in 
yeares, and wonderfully aboundyng in goodes, 

+2. Conformable to established order or tule; 
regular, Oés, 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 481 Vo expresse 
detinition what “— maketh an Heretike..is either im- 
possible or verie hard. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxvii. 
§ :2 A pronde vsurpation without any orderly calling. 1614 
Markya Cheap Husd. v, i. (1668) 101 The orderliest feed. 
ing of swine is, in the morning early. 1637 Star Chawsd, 
Decree § 20 in Afitton's Areop. (Arb.) 18 For want of 
orderly imployment for lourneymen printers, 

3. Observant of order, rule, or discipline; dis- 
posed to observe good order: not unruly or 
tumultuous; well-conducted,- well-bchaved, 

1598 Suaxs. Merry Wii. i. cg Mee .. gane such orderly 
and wel-behaned reproofe to al vncomelinesse, 1622 Bacox 
ffen. VI Wks. 1879 1. 768 Observing their orderly,and not 
tumnltuary arming. 1799 Mackintosn Sfad. Law Nut, 


Vor wale 


1852 Mrs, Stowe 
you were one of the 
in a Christian way, 
véaw VI. 94 Desirée. .was 


by orderly 
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ete, Whs. 1846 I. 368 The firmest bands of a peaceable and " 


orderly intercouse. 1844 H. H. Winson Sirf. Jindia VWI. 
338 Compensation for the losses inflicted on the orderly 
portion of the population. 1884 Afaach. Hxvanz. 26 May 
6/2 Elections are now conducted in an orderly manner. 

4. AV, Vertaining tu orders or Uheir issue; | 
charged with the conveyance or execution of orders. 

Orderly book, a book kept ina regiment, or each company 
of a regiment, for the entry of general or regimental orders. 
Orderly man = V.1, 2; see also, in other sense, quot. 1731. 
Oriterly officer (a) = ¥3. 15 (6) the officer whose turn it is to 
superintend the domestic economy of his corps or regiment, 
the officer of the day. Orderly room, a yoom in barracks 
in which the bnsiness of a company is carried on, t Orderly 
sergeant, the first sergeant of a company, whose dutics 
formerly included the conveyance of orders, 

1723 Biacksore J'rue fist. 49 If their Orderly Men... 
should bring them intelligence ., that the King was gone 
to Richmond. 1727 H. Braxn V'reat, Als¢t. Discipl. xix, 
286 All Orders, Subsequent to those at Orderly-time, which 
ithe Generals of the Day shall receive from the General in 
Chief, they are to send by their Aid-de-Camps to the Majors 
of Brigade of the Day for the Whole. .. Upon their receiving 
such Orders, they are to send them in Writing to the 
National Majors of Brigade of the Day by their Orderly 
Serjeants, 1731 Geatl Alag. 1. 25 Officers established in 
the most notortons Gaming-houses... An Orderly Man who 
walks np and down the outside of the Door to give notice 
to the Porter, and alarm the House, at the approach of the 
Constables. 1771 list. in Ann. Keg. 235, | receive by my 
orderly officer, two letters of yours upon the same subject. 
21798 Army Med. Board in W. Vlair Soddter's fricnidl &5 
Every regimental hospital will be provided with a steady 
serjeant ; with one orderly man, or more, .. and one « ona 
turse. 1799 Carr. Hasticron in Vara! Chron. 1, 520, | sent 
an orderly draguon to the admiral, 1812 amines glee: 
731/t Sir K. Paget... had but one orderly man with him. 1815 
J. W. Croxer in C. Jafers 27 July :2824), [She] made me a 
present of the orderly book of one of the French regiments, 
1844 Regnd. & Ord. clrnty 147 A Private Soldier is ta be 
employed as Regimental Orderly-Room Clerk. 73éd. 273 

icers Commanding the Out-Guards are to send guides 
or Orderly-men to the Major of Brigade of the Day.. in 
order to conduct the new Guards, anil to carry such orders 
as_may he necessary. 1873 Act 36 4 37 Wieé. c. 77 $28 
Affixing the same at the orderly room or other room where 
the business is carried on of the corps..to which he helongs, 
1890 délusiv, Lond. News Christn. No. 2/3 Porler tore a 
leaf from his orderly book. 

5. Pertaining to the system of keeping the streets 
constantly clean by continual sweeping and re- 
moval of dirt; see B. 3. 

Orderty-bin, a stvect box for the reception of refuse. 

1851-61 Mayinw /ond. Labour If, 259 The streets of 
Windsor..are now in the course of being eae upon the 
orderly plan, 1894 Party News 24 Jan. 5/3 ‘Vhe street 
orderly bins are stil! occasionally taken for letter boxes, 

B. sé. 1. A non-comunissioned officer or private 
soldier attending upon a superior officer to carry 
orders or messages, 

1800 Asiat. lun, Reg., Chron. 44/1 The garrison .. marched 
down to the number of 2 killedars, 1 sippadar,..2 orderleys, 
3 colour bearer [etc.}. 1814 Wettincion Le?. to Junta of 
Bilbao 12 Jan. in Gurw, ve (1838) XL. 439 In the house 
as the servant or orderly of the officer in question. 18977 
A.B, Epwaros Up Nile xvi. 438 An orderly comes in haste 
to bring him news of the battle, 

2. An attendant in a military or other hospital, 
charged with the care of the patients and the 
maintenance of order and cleanliness. 

1809 WeLLINGTON Let, 40 Cot. Peacocke 29 Sept. in Gurw, 
Desf. (1837) V. 200 The men of one regiment must not be 


employed as orderlies to men of other regiments in the 
hospital 1854 Miss Mirrorn in L'Estrange Lifé (1870) 


INI. xiv. 297 The worst of surgeons and hospital dressers 
and orderlies, | 

8. A man whose constant work it is to keep the 
streets clean, 

1851-61 Mayvuew Lond, Labour Il. 260 The orderlies .. 
keep the streets free from mud in winter, and dust in summer. 
1895 Times 28 Mar. 4/6 1. B. and J. L. street orderlies in 
the employ of the St. Giles's Board of Works. 

4, One who is orderly or a pene of order. 

1832 Ht, Martineau /redand iv. 63 If the orderlies chose 
to try their strength against the desperates, there sbould be 
a fair battle. - 

Hence (sonce-wds.) O-rderlyism, the system of 
keeping the streets clean by means of orderlies ; 
O:rderlyship, the office of an orderly. 

1851-61 Mavurw /ond. Labour VI, 256 Orderlyism, or 
the employment of the poor in the promotion of public 
cleanliness. 1900 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/2 The yonng soldier 
.. is then placed in charge of a ward, where .. he may ina 
year or so attain to the culmination of orderlyship, 

Orderly (fdaili), ado. [f. Onnen 56, + -Ly 2) 

1. In order; in due order or regular succession; 
with proper arrangement, disposition, or distribu- 
tion; incthodieally. Now rare. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem in Ash. (1652) 10 The 
effect is here set ont Orderly. 2535 CovernaLe Luke i. 3, 
I thought it good ..to wryte the same orderly yvnip the 
(good Theophilus). 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1872) 58 
Tle enquired of every one orderly, What be had eat? 
1654 Vitvain Epit. Ess. n. 6 Of Antoni’s blood .. issued 
three, Cains, Clandins, and Nero orderly. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers 11. iv. 282 The 18 Galeots and 2 Brigantines ad- 
vanced, very aly. 1847 Loner, Eevaag. 1. iti. 69 Orderly 
all things proceeded, and doly and well were coinpleted. 

b. In conformity with order; properly in regard 
to place in a series; in due course, duly. Oéds. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 
98 Be it the sayd sacrifice were a thankesgeving; yet it 


-shall not orderlye hereupon ensue that it were an accept- 


able..thankesgeving. 1628 Far.e Microcosm, Format! 


ORDINAL. 


man Arb.) 31 Hee..langhes orderly himselfe, when st comes 
to his turne. 1657 Srarrow Fé. Com, Prayer (1661) 16 We 
begin our Service with Confession .. And that very orderly, 
41677 Hare Prim. Orig, Man. w. viii. 359 As in‘a curious 
Piece of Landskip there are orderly interspersed Clouds, 

2. According to established order or rule H 
regularly, properly, duly; in conformity with good 
order or discipline; in a well-conducted or well- 
behaved manner, Now vare. 

1509 Dr. Fisner fn. Serum, C'tess Richuond Wks, (1876) 
309 Vf the sacramentes of the chinhe orderly taken .. he 
auaylable. 1583 Srusnes staat, Adis. it. (1882) 100 The 
church hath no absolute power .. to elect. their Pastor, to 
choose him, to cal him orderly. 1611 Diser Aers xxi. 24 
Vhat..all may know. that thou thy self also walkest orderly 
and keepest the law. at 1g Berner Ozen Z¥nte (1766) I. 
394 As long as they lived orderly, 1727 PAitip Quart 
(1816) 24, 1. let him go with me, which he did very orderly. 
3817 Soctney Wat Lyles itt.i, Comporting onrselves orderly, 
As peaceful citizens. 

tb. sirek. (CE Onner st. gb. Obs. 

1863 Snutre lrchit, Mivb, The chaunge of the five pitlers 
orderly to be ysed, eche of them in his kynde, whiche order 
of buildinges be named of Vitruuius as followerh ptinostytos, 
sislylos, diastylos, artostylos, eHustylos, 

Orderly-man: sce ORDERLY wv. he 

tOrdinability. Os. (fnext: see-i7v.] The 
qealily of being ordinable: capability of being 
ordained or dirceted tu au end or purpose. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 4 That God is the prime 
efficient cause of the material entitative act of sin, may he 
demonstrated... from the ordinabilitie of al esl t D sOme Pood, 
a171o Lp. Beta Seroe. ix, Wks. 1827 [222 Our obedi- 
ence to God ought to be such, as that it may have, thoagh 
hota merit. of condiguity to deserve everlasting bliss .. yet 
an ordinability vis a great doctor of uur church evpres-cth 
it).. that is, a meetness, fitness, ane due disposition tuward 
the obtaining of it. 

+O-rdinable, @. Vls. [ad. med.L. ordindbit- 
ts, f. ordinare to Ornpass. Ch OF, ordenable, 
ordonable Godef.).] Capable of being ordained, 
ordeied, or directed ¢o an end, purpose, or destiny. 

4387-8 'T. Usk Test. Leven. xiii. (Skeat) |. 2g Enery thing 
though it be good, it is not of hymself good, but it is good 
by that it is ordinable to the greate goodnes, 1650 fit, 
dannuond’s clddy, xiv. 8 35 The Killing my self is no way 
ordinable to good, 1677 Mane 22d, Orig. Matis 
The knowledge..is not tnuch ordinable or applicable to the 
use and benefit of the Man that knows them. 

Ordinal (fadinal), a. ‘s6.1)  [ad. iate 1. 
ordinal-is denoting arder or place in a series ‘as 
amumber), f. orda, ordin- ORDER: see-At. Cf. F. 
ordinal, used hy Orcsme, tythe., but not in Cotgr., 
nor in cominon use till 17th c.J 

+1. Conformable to oider, tule, or eustom; 
regular, ordinary, orderly, Oés. 

¢ 3380 Wreiir Serr, Sel. Wks. 1. 180 Pis suynge stondip 
most in ordynal love of man. 1496 Dézes & Panp. (Wo de 
Wo) in vi. 15/1 To kepe obedyence and ordynali subgeccion 
of the subgettes to theyr soueraynes. F ; 

2. Marking position in an order or series: applied 
ta those numbers which refer an object to a certain 
place in a series of such objects (first, second, 
third, cte.), as distingnished from the CakpinaL 
numbers (one, /wo, dhree, cte.). 

1599 Minsneu SA. Gran, 12 mang, Ordinall Numerals, 
1607 Br. ANorrwes Sera. IE, 212 * Primus’ is an ordinal 
uumber. @ 17 Hate Prin. Ovig. Alan. 1. iv. 109 Number 
--whether Collective, as three, six, nine; or Ordinal, as the 
second, third, or fonrth. giz J. Greeswoon Eng. Gram. 
277 Third is an Adjective, and is call'd an Ordinal Nuuiber, 
as Three isa Cardinal Number. 1892 Sweet Short Hist. 
Eng. Grats. 126 Most of the ordinal numerals are derivatives 
of the cardinal ones. ‘ 

3. Nat. /ist, Of or pertaining to an order of 
animals or plants, or to nalural order in general. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.1 The ordinal name 
made choice of is Phlogotica. 1830 Lixurry Vad. Syst. Bot, 
182 The dehiscence of their capsule: a character which is 
Not now esteemed as of ordinal importance. 1894 Covers 
Birds Nv W. 294 Specific, or generic, or ordinal lines pf 
distinction. i 

4. Of or pertaining to holy orders. rare. 

1842 G.S. Fazer Prov. Lett, (1844) L240 Such an arrange- 
ment evidently supposes the ordinal identity of Bishops and 
Presbyters, — ae 

5. Relating to, or consisting of, a row or rows. 

1892 Classical Rev, 460f/1 All the pieces move both in an 
ordinal or straight line..or in a diagonal line, 1897 F. 
Thompson Mew Poems 139 Wand in hand in ordinal dances. 

B. sé. An ordinal number: see 2. 

359r Percivarn Sp. Dict. Biij, The ordinals are, which 
declare the order of place or time. 1674 JEAKE ct rit}. (1696) 
42 The Denominators are best pronounced by the Ordinals, 
as halves, thirds..etc. 1862 R, G. Lariaat Elen. Comp. 
Philol. wt. iv. 742 The cardinals as compared with the 
ordinals are certainly abstract, and, as such, onght, at the 
first view, to be the newer terms. . " . 

Ifence O-rdinalism, the quality of being ordinal. 

1864 Weaster cites Latuam. : 

Ordinal (f-idinal), 56.2 [ad. med.L. ordinale, 
sb. use of neuter of ordindlis adj.: see prec. Cf. 
}, ordinal (15th e. in Godef.).] 

tl. A book containing rules, or a body of rules 
or regulations. Ods. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. 111. 117 To every Monthe..He hath 
after his Ordinal Assigned on {signe} in special. 1532 
Fortescue’s Abs 5 Lint. Mon. xv. (0714) 119 (Dighy MS.) 
A_Boke..kept..as a Registre or an Ordynal, how they 
schal do, and be orderyd. 1674 Biount ane ae 


“ORDINANCE. 


Ordinal is..sometimes used for a Book, containing tbe 
Orders and Constitutions of a Religions House or Colledge. 

2. A book setting forth the order of the services 
of the Church, or of any one of them, as they 
existed before the Reformation ; a scrvicc-book. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 2905 He made pe ordynal 
of be service of holy chirche, and cleped it be Consnetndi- 
narins. ¢1449 Peacock Kepr. 203 As Y haue red in dyuerse 
oolde Ordinalis of Cathedrall Chiehis and of Monasteries 
in Ynglond. 1549 let 3 & 4 Fd. Vi, c. 10 § + All Books 
called..Couchers, Journals, Ordinals..shatl be..abolished, 
@ 1746 Lewis in Gutch Codd. Cr. 1t. 169 An Ordinal; in 
which was ordained the manner of saying and solemnizing 
divine offices. 3846 Maskett Alon. Rit. 1. p. xiii, Other 
Churches equally with that of Sarum wonld have had their 
Ordinals. : 

3. A book prescribing the rules to be observed, 
and containing tbe form of service to be used, in 
the ordination of deacons and priests, and the con- 


secration of bishops. 

1658 GBRAMHALL Consecr, Bfs. 112 Their exceptions .. 
were. either against our English Ordinall, or against the 
Legality of our Bishops. 1732-8 Neat dist. Part. (1822) 
1. 6, The new Common Prayer-book was brought into the 
house, with an ordinal or form of ordaining bishops, priests, 
and deacons, 1876 Prayer-book duterleaved 339 This prayer 
is in the Roman Ordinal preceded by an exposition of the 
duties of a priest. 

Ordinance (fsdinins), sé. Also 4-6 orden-, 
ordyn-, (4 ordren-, 5 ordeyn- , 5-8 ordon-, (6 
ordonn-), 6-8 ordn-; 4-5 -annse, 4-6 -aunce, 
-ans, 5 -anns, -anse,-awnee. [a. OF. ordenance, 
ondren-, ordeun-, ordon-, mod. ¥, erdonnance, ad, 
med. L. ordindutia, {. ordindnt-em, pr. pple. of 
ordindre to Orpdain: ef, the variants ORDNANCE, 
Orpoxxancr.] The action of ordaining, ordcring, 
or arranging ; the fact or condition of being ordered 
or arranged. 

+1. Arrangement in ranks or rows; esp. in order 
of battle; battle-array or a mode of battle-array ; 
also, a display of military force ; a host in array. 

¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron, (1810) 178 Alle be Sarazins 
conseile in pe schaft was writen, & alle per ordinance, kyng 
R. it wiste. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 101 Soya thar 
ordinans brak thai, 1456 Sir G, Have Law Aros (S. TS.) 
riz We fynd be ancient custuinis of weris thre ordynancis 
of hataillis. ¢ 1477 Caxton ¥ason 29 He assembled alle his 
folke and putte hem in fayr ordenannce of bataylle. _ 1552 
tysprsav .Vonarche 5424, | saw Pape (nlius manfullye 
Passe to the feilde.., With ane rycht aufull ordinance. 1601 
tlontann Péiny Y. 455 A whole troupe..of horsmen may 
ride vpright vader them in ordinance of hattell. 

2. Arrangement in regular sequence or proper 
relative position; disposition (of things or matters) 
according to rule; ordered, arranged, or regulated 
condition; order. Os. exc. as in b. 

1374 Cuaucrr Bocth. wv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb, MS.) Destine 
is the disposicion and ordinannce clyuynge to moenable 
thinges, ¢ 1386 — Clerk's 7. gos ‘The chambres for tarraye 
in ordinance After my Inst. a 1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 
3154 She kepte her astate so noble, and of so good ordenaunce, 
1450-80tr, Secreta Seeret, 21 Astronomye is divided in foure 
parties..In the ordinannce of the sterres; In disposicionn 
of pe signes [etc.} 1535 Covernate t Chron. xxvili} 12 
This is the ordinaunce uf the dorekepers..to mynister in the 
house of the Lorde. 1 Listen Fourn. Paris 36 The 
Ordinance and Design of most of the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about Paris are of his Iavention, 

b. Arrangement of literary material, or colloca- 
tion of parts, as in architectnre, in accordance with 
some plan or rule of composition or artistic pro- 
duction ; also, a characteristic series of architectural 
parts: = ORDONNANCE I. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 315 Vhech vere ageyn the ordi. 
nauns of onre Book. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 39 ‘I'o devyde 
the mater by chapytres in the best ordynanace that I shal 
conne. 1523 Lo, Berxers Fro/ss. 1. i.1, 1. hane enterprysed 
this hystory on y®* forsaid ordynannce and tme funda- 
cion. 1683 Everyn Diary 16 May, Verrio's invention is 
admirable, his ordaaace full and flowing. 1706 Pututtes, 
Ordnance, \n Architecture, the giving to all the parts of a 

snilding, the just Dimensions and Quantity, which are 
reqnisite, according to the Model. 1850 Lettcu tr. C. 0, 
Miller's Anc. Art § 108 (ed. 2) 75 With regard to the 
columnar ordinances, the Doric was at this period cultivated 
to a higher degree of grice. 1862 Fercusson /fist. Mod. 
Archit, 185 It is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present bnilding was influenced by his designs. 1885 
Academy 1 Aug. 69/2 Want of ordinance has led Major 
T. to perpetual repetition. 28 > 

+3. The arranging of plans; devising, contriving, 
planning ; a device, contrivance, plan. Ods. 

@ 1330 Otnel 49 ci..maden alle here ordenannce, To 
werren uppon pe king of France. ¢ 1374 Cuaucen Troylus 
ui. 461 (510) In with paleys gardyn..Gan he and J wel 


half a day to dwelle Right for to speken of an ordenaunce | 


How we be Grekes myghtedisanaunce. @ 1472 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 658) 39 Certayn Lollardes .. hadde purposid ., to 
hauestayn the kyng..but the king.. was warned of their fa!s 
purpos and ordenannce. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, coxix. 
209 Commune loos sprong in englond thurgh coniectyng 
and ordynannce of the frere prechonrs, that sire Edward of 
Carnarinan was alyne, ¢ 
+b. Institution, foundation (of anything). Ods. 

1382 Wycur //ed. iv. 3 Sotheli the werkis maad parfyt 

fro the ordynaunce of the world. 


+4, The action or process of making ready, 
preparing, or providing; preparation, provision, 
equipment ; a preparatory step or measure ; hence, 
the resnlt of such, provision of (something). Ods. 


| and the Ordinance of the Staple (2 
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2374 Cuaucer Troylus it. 386 (535) And Troylus bat al 
bis puruyaunce Knew at fe fulle.. Hadde here-vp-on ek 
made gret ordenaunce. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) xxx. 300 
Whan men passed .. unto that yle men maden ordynance 
for to passen by Schippe, 23 dayes or more. 1450-80 tr. 
Secreta Secret. 12 That he may wisely purveye and make 
contrary ordynaunce ayens hem. ¢1500 Bat, Heyngecourte 

oin Hazl. £. 2. 2. U1. 96 Great ordynance of gunnes the 
kynge let make, And shypte them at London all at ones. 
€ 1534 MS, Additional 6113, If. 106 The counterpoynte 
clothe of golde, the curteyns of whyte sarcenette..were of 
the quenes owne ordonnance. 1580 Baret Af. D 1166 The 
first ordinaunce, or first draught, which is done with a cule, 
aduimdratio, 1612 Davirs Why freland, etc. (1747) 126 
But there was..no ordinance, no provision made for the 
abolishing of their barbarous customs and manners. - 

b. Material adjuncts, apparatus, furniture. Ods, 

1475 Rolls of Parit. V1. 13H The Tynae, Stuff and 
Ordenaunce to the same myne belongyng. 1812 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 608 Cynctonrs, moldes, ordy- 
naunces, and enery other thyng concernyng the same 
vawtyng. 1582 fav. Ch. Goods St, Andrew's, Norwich in 
Norfolk Archzol. (1865) VU. 52 Itm the ordynance of the 
sepnicre prised at v. 16x2 Bante 2: Avugs vi. 38 marg., 
{Was the honse finished] with all the appurtenances therof, 
and with all the ordinaunces therof. : 

te. sfec. Warlike provision, equipment, or 
stores: now ORDNANCE, q.v. 

5. The action of ordering or regulating; regula- 
tion, direction, management; authoritative appoint- 
ment or dispensation ; control, disposal. arch. 

1330 R, Beusxe Céron. (1810) 83 His donghter Custance 
was wedded to Bretaya, With William’s ordinance, ynto the 
erle Alayn. ¢1386 Cnavcer Jeli), 759, 1 putte me hoolly 
in yonre disposicion and ordinaunce. ¢1gr0 HoccLeve 
Mother af Ged 43 Thon schapen art by goddis ordynance 
To preye for vs. a1g48 Haut Chron, Edw. IV 222, 
Committyng the lyfes .. whole to the dukes discrecion and 
ordinaunce. 1549 Compl, Scot. i, 19 Stablit be the infinite 
dinyne ordinance, 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles . i. 5 That 
Ordinance of God, whereby every creature is governed and 
guided. 1885 Rusnix Pleas. Ang. 139 Unless music exalt 
and purify, it is not under Se. Cecilia's ordinance. 

b. That which is ordained or decreed by the 
Deity or by Fate; a dispensation, decree, or ap- 
pointment of Providence or of Destiny. 

@31340 Hasivoie Psalter cxliv. 18 Godis wayes ere his 
ordynaunce & willis. ¢1ggo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 619 He 
wist it wus goddis ordenaunce. 1554 J. Braoroarn in Strype 
Leet. Ment, (1721) THE. nu. App. xxix. 82 By thy most just 
ordinance yea hy thy merciful ordinance also. 1611 Suaks. 
Cyné. wii. 145 Let Ord’nance Come as the Gods fore-say 
it. 1688 Suanwent Sgr. Adsaiia v, Great souls are above 
ordinances. 1842 TENNYSON Tithonus 30 Why should a man 
desire..To..pass beyond the goal of ordinance Where all 
shonld panse? - 

+. Ordained or appointed place, condition, 


course, etc. Ods. 

1456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 141 [Hel] passis 
till his ordinaunce quhare he is ordanyt tobe. 1601 Stiaks. 
Ful. C. tii. 66 Hf you would consider the true cause,.. Why 
all these things change from their Ordinance, ‘Their Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties. 

6. Authoritative direction how to proceed or act; 
established rule or body of principles; system of 
government, polity, or discipline. Oés. or arch. 

¢13go R. Brunne Chron. (s810) 101 Of Godes ordinance 
he forsoke be schap. ¢1380 Wyetsr Sera. Sel. Wks. I. 26 
For pis ende shulden clerkes..preie God pat his ordrenance 
[z. ». ordenaunce) were kepteinhis strengpe. ¢rgoo Maunnev. 
(Roxh.) xiii, 58 After be constitucioun and ordinaunce of 
pe rewmes whare pai dwell. 1538 Staakey Angland 1, i. 
16 Cynyle ordynance ys but as a mean to bryng man to 
obserne thys law of nature. 164: Micron Ch. Govt. 1. ii 
Wks. (2851} 102 At the returne from the Captivity things 
were only restor'd after the ordinance of Moses and David, 
3784 Cowrrr Task 1. 743 She has presuin’d t‘annul And 
alroeate «+» The total ordonance and will of God. 184 
‘Texnyson Princ, vi. 352 ‘Then the voice Of Ida sounded, 
issuing ordinance. 

7. An authoritative direction, decree, or command; 
in more restricted sense, 2 public injunction or rule 
of narrower scope, less permanent nature, or less 
constitutional character than a /aw or sfatiie, asa 
decree of a sovereign, an enactment of a municipal 
or other local body, etc. 

As to the distinction between ordinance and statute, see 
Hatram Afid. Ages (1878) IA. vant. iii, Stuass Const. fist. 
If, xvii. § 292. In Eng. Hist, the decrees of the Ordainers 
(with the king’s assent) in 1310 were ‘ordinances’; the name 
is also given 10 the Ordinance of the Forest (33 & 34 Ed.D), 
Ed. ITE, st. 2), etc. 
The Acts of the Long Parliament after 1641 were at first 
called Ordinances; one of these was the Sed/-denying 
Ordinance of 1645, ordaining that no member of parliament 
should thenceforth hold any civil or military office. After 
1649 the name ‘act’ was officially used; but as all these 
*acts’ were expunged from the Statute-book at the Restora- 
tion, they are usually referred to as ‘ordinances’ In 
reference to French History,‘the Ordinances’ are esp. those 
of Charles X in 1830, overthrowing the constitution, and sus- 
pending the liberty of the press. See also Orvonnance 2, 2h, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 1460 Swyche ys Goddys 
ordynannce, ‘For yeniannce to take veniaunce. 1 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 80 Peise ben ye ordynannse of pis gilde. 
3433 Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxix. (1859) 61 Ordynannces of pryuate 
lawes in Reames and in comynaltees ben cleped ‘statutes’, 
1477 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Mise. (1888) 27 Rychard 
Dyschforth ., toke & seltd j stranges man heirreng .. agans 
ordonans of the ton. 1562 Act 5 Jliz, c. 12 § § Every 
Person,.that shall take any License contrary to this Ordt- 
nance. 1577-87 Hounsuen Chron. 11. 320/1 This yeare 
[1310] also there were ordinances made for the state and 
gonernement of the realme, by the prelats, earles, and 
barons, which were confirmed with the sentence of excom: 


ORDINANTIAL. 


munication against all them that should go abont to breake 
thesame. 1598 Baraet Theor. WVarres u. i. 30 He sball obey 
the ordinances of the Sergeant Maior. 1642 Carus Stat. 
Sewers (1647) 230 An Ordinance is 2 word having a more 

rivate and fess pea signification thea the word Law 
nath 5 for it isa Law but of a secundary power, enacted by 
a Corporation, Company or Commission. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. w. & 199 They should have an Ordinance of 
Parliament for their Indemnity. 1767 A. Youxc Farmer's 
Leit. to People 185 Laws and ordonances, which are framed 
according to the aspect of the day. 1827 HLALLam Const. 
Hist, (1876) 11. x. 180 The most-popnlar justification for the 
self-denying ordinance. .was soon found nt Naseby. 1830-1 
Hist. in Ann, Reg. 182/1 On the 25th of July, the king 
{Ch. X.] signed three Ordinances which superseded the Con- 
stitution, 1830 Ameuia Orte Zrxd. 23 Dec., This gentleman 
«is the editor ofa journal, and wrote against the Ordinances. 
1875 Stunus Const, ‘fist. I. xvii. § 292 The Statute is 
primarily a legislative act, the ordinance is primarily an 
executive one ;, the enacting process incorporates the statute 
into‘the body of the vane ona, the royal notification of 
the ordinance simply asserts that the process enunciated in 
the ordinance will be observed from henceforth, 

8. A practice or usage authoritatively enjoined or 
prescribed ; es, a religions or ceremonial observ- 


ance, as the sacraments. 

1388 Wycur Tits Prol., He warneth Tite, and enfourmeth 
hym of the ordynanunce of presthod, and of spiritual con- 
nersacionn. 1425 Cursor Ad 11292 (Trin.) Pei bare pe 
childe..into pe temple For to do of him pat day pat orde- 
nannce [Cof?. settenes] was of be lay. 1643 T, Case Serm:. in 
Kerr Covenants & Covenanters (1895) 265 This service, being 
anordinance of God. 1648 Shorter Caiech. §92 Asacrament 
is an holy ordinance instituted hy Christ, wherein, by sensible 
signs, Christ and the benefits of the new covenant are repre. 
sented, sealed, and applied to believers. @ 1649 WixTnRor 
New Eng. (1853) 11. 376 Private members sige ig (sea 
in the church paar ieee to the disturbance and hindrance 
of the ordinances. 1704 NEtSon Festivals § Fasts 1 vii. 
(1720) 542 Candidates of this sacred Ordinance [Confirma- 
tion). "1985 Pacey Jfor, Philos. Wks. 1825 IV. 59 Civil 
society is but the ordinance and institution of man, 1861 
Stancev East. Ch. ii. 72 Reciting the Nicene creed .. before 
the administration of the Eucharist, to guard that ordin- 
ance against Arian intruders. 1865 SErLev Fece Homo i. 
(1868) 3 Many .. presented themselves as candidates for his 
baptism in implicit faith that the ordinance was divine. 

b. Applied esp. to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1830-40 (‘To observe the Ordinance ’, a usual expression 
with Independents and Baptists). @ 1892 SpurGkon Anto- 
biog. iv. (1897) 26 The table, on which were spread the hread 
aad the wine on days when they had the ordinance; 1 think 
that was the correct phrase when onr good folks inteaded 
‘the commnnion ‘. ss A 

+9. The decree of an umpire settling a matter 
in dispute ; the authoritative settlement of relations 


Letween parties. Obs. 

1375 Barnour Bruce t. 79 This ordynance thai thocht 
the best. 1411 Rolls of Parit, (11. 650/1 This is the or- 
denance that Thomas Archebisshop of Canterbury, and 
Richard Lord the Grey... haven made betwen William 
Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert Tirwhit ., on 
that other tie, 1569 J. Rocres Gl. Godly Loue (1876) 
182 The ordinance that God made betweene man and wife. 

+10. Appointment to office; ¢s/. admission to 
office in the Church; = ORDINATION 2. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 11. 141 His successour schal 
come to pe primat of Cannterbury, and he schal take his 
ordynaunce [(.. ordinationem, 1432-50 ordinacion} of hym. 
1450 Kolls of Parit. V, 184/1 To make or ordeine ony Officer 
.. of whom the makyng and ordenaunce. .longed to you, 

+11. Rank, order (in the state). Ods. rare—'. 

1607 Suaxs, Cor. m1. ii. 2 Things created ,. to .. be still, 
and wonder, When one but of my ordinance stood vp To 
speake of Peace, or Warre. A 

+12. = Company of Ordinance: see ORDON- 


NANCE 2b. Oés. 


+Orrdinance, v. Obs. rave. [f. ordinance, 
Onpxance 33.) évazs. To furnish with ordnance 
or military equipment, esp. artillery. 

3531 Exvort Gov 1. ii, A shippe of wonderfull beantie, well 
ordinanced and manned for his defence and sanlfe conducte. 
a g48 Haut Chron, Hen, V{H 22 Foystes and Rowgalies 
so well ordinaunced and with such peces as was not seen 
in shippes before. f2id. 119 This was a strong toune well 
wiied, dyched and ordinaunced but not manned. 

Ordinand (f-idinend). [ad. L. ordindnd-us, 
gerundive of ordindre to Orpaty.] One who is 
about to be ordained, a candidate for ordination. 

1842 BranDE Dict. Sct., ec, Ordinand,..in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, one about to receive orders, 1885 Dixon dist, 
Ch, E. 111. 191 The onty dress prescribed to the ordinands. 


Ordinant (f1dinant), @. and sd, rave. [In 
isth c. a. OF. ordinant, pr. pple. of ordiner ; in 
modern use ad.L, ordindnt-em, pr.pple. of ordinare: 


see ORDAIN v.] 
A. adj, That orders, arranges, regulates, or 
directs; table to order or direct (0/s.). 
¢1q00tr. Secreta Secret.,Gov. Lordsh. 109 Be py comandonr 
swyfte, & qweynte, & ordinant. 1602 Suaks. Hawt, vo tie 48 
(Qos,) Even ia that was Heanen ordinant. 1870 Ruskin 
Lect. Artiii. 72 The instantaneously selective and ordinant 
energy of the brain. 
B. s4. One who ordains or confers holy orders. 
1842 Baanxor Dict, Sci., ete., Ordinant, a prelate conferring 
orders. 1882-3 Scuarr Encyel. Relig. Knowd. 11.1701 The 
Council of Trent declares .. that the words of the ordinaat, 
* Receive ye the Holy Ghost’, have efficacy. 
+Ordina‘ntial, ¢. Oés. rare~'. [f. med.L. 
ordindntia ORDINANCE + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to ordinances; of the nature of an ordinance. 


ORDINAR. 


1657 Trapp Com, is. xxv. 10 All the passages and pro- 
ceedings, both ordinantiall and providentiall whereby he 
cometh and communicateth himself to his penple. 

O:rdinar, ¢. and sé. Chiefly Sc.; now only 
dial. Forms: 5 ordonnayre, 5-6 ordiner, or- 
dynare, 6-9 ordinare, 6- ordinar, (9 ordnar). 
[a. OF. orden-, ordinaire adj. and sb, ad. L. 
ordinarius: see ORDINARY a. and sé,J 

A, adj. = ORDINARY a, 

Judge ordinar: sce ORDINARY a. 2. 

1508 Duxsar Poems vii. heading, Consaloure, and chamer- 
lane ordinare to.. Loys, King of France. 1517 Torkincion 
Pilgr. (1884) 62 The Maryoners brake the ordinar takele of 
the shippe. 1563-7 Bucuanan Aeform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 6 The ordinar expensis of the callege of humanite. 
r6rq Witner Sat, to Ming in Fuvenilia (1633) 338, | speak 
not this because I think here be More than the ordinarest 
gifts in me. ¢1670 Bend in G. Wickes Spirit of Popery 
(2680) 44, I shall take, or apprehend any Person or Persons 
guilty thereof, and present them to the naie Ordinar. 1692 
Sir W. Horr Feneing-Master 136 The ordinar Complement 
of all Fencing-Schools. 1826 J. Witson Voct, Aimébr, Wks. 
1855 1.179, | wad rather get fon five hunder times in an 
ordinar way. 7 > 

b. By ordinar, adjectival and advb. phr. (S¢.): 
Beyond what is usual; unusual, unusually. 

1823 Garr &. Gilhaize WH. 126 They were by ordinare 
obedient and submissive. 
attuned to by ordinare solemnity. 

B. sé. = Orpinany sé., in various senses. 

1405 Bidding Prayer in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 64 For al 
prelates and ordiners. 1465 /astou Lett. 11.186 He was 
chef Justic of the Peas and hys ordynare, 1485 Caxton 
Chas, Gt, 20 Ye shal hyleve in holy chyrche our extholyque 
moder, & her ordonnayre, 1553 Keg. Privy Counetd Scot. 
I. 142 The exhorbitant prices takin .. for thair ordinar, viz., 
dennar, supper and bedding. 1578 Lixnesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S..1.S,) T. 262 Feit? peaceis witht all thair 
ordinaris of poullder and bullat. 1600 Burgh Rees. Glasgow 
(1876) I. 207 That nane of thame have nather boy nor doiz 
with thame quhair thai cit thair ordiner. 1828 Scorr //rf, 
Midi. xviii, Our minnie’s sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir. 
1887 STEVENSON Merry Alex v. 55 ‘here's nae soberer man 
than me in my ordnar. 

Hence + O-'rdinarly adv. = Orpinaniny. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Fohu xii. 20 Among them, that ordin. 
arely came to worshyp. 1596 DateyMece tr. Lesdie's 7/ist. 
Scot. x. 286 As fell thame ordinarlie. 1649 Drums. or 
Hawrn. /yene Wks. (1711) 168 Such ..are ordinarly afraid and 
stand in awe of false scorns. 

Ordinarily (fsdinarili), adv. [f. Onpixany 
@. + -t¥2.] In an ordinary manner or degree. 

+1. In conformity with rule or established custom 
or practice; according to settled method; as a 
matter of regular practice or occurrence. Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 588/2 As..god. .calleth 
vpon al pou both electes and reprobates to come to him, 
so doth he after both twaine.. gone awaye by sinne againe, 
call ordinarily vpon them both of hys. eee mercy still. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c.7§ 2 The same ordinarye .. shall .. 
procede .. cma aites or summarilye, accordynge to .. the 
sayd ecclesiasticall lawes. 1695 Wooowarp Nat. Aist. 
Larth wt, i. (1723) 135 Springs and Rivers..do [not] derive 
the Water, which they ordinarily refund, from Rains. 

2. In the ordinary or usual course of events or 


state of things; in most cases; usually, commonly. 

1555 Evren Decades 176 We ought not to indge of that 
whiche chaunceth seldome, but of that which happencth 
most ordinarily. ¢1645 Howett Left. (1650) 1. 169 In... 
Madrid.. there are ordinarily 600,000 souls. 1691 T. Hlate) 
Acc. New Invent. 18 Of a more blew colonr than Lead 
ordinarily is. 1912 as tr. Le Blonds Gardening 130 
The Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily made use of. 1849 
Macautay fist. Lug. iv. 1. 432 The gates of Whitehall, 
which ordinarily stood open to all comers, were closed. 

In nn ordinary degree; to the usual extent. 
Esp. in phr. more chan ordinarily = unusually, 
exceptionally : cf. Onpinary a, 3 ¢. 

1697 Locke 2nd Vind. Reas. Chr. 255 Vf they were but 
ordinarily fair and prudent Men. 1709 Tatler No. 81 ? 1, 
1 am more than ordinarily anxious to do Justice to the 
Persons. 1876 Miss Vonce Womankind viii.65 The ordinarily 
intelligent child, with a healthy appetite for books. 

4. In the ordinary way; as is normal or usual. 

1831 BaewsteK Optics xviii. 161 Ray DG ordinarily re- 
fracted by the first rhomb will be extraordinarily refracted 
by the second. 1873 J. H. Newman Afrst. Sh. IL Pref. 11 
Materials. .to be found in any ordinarily furnished library. 

Ordinariness (fadinarinés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESs.] The quality or condition of being or- 
dinary ; usual or commonplace character ; (with a 
and /.) an instance of this quality. 

1619 Tttron H’ks. 11.8 Let profanenesse and poperie cast 
reproches vpon diligence and ordinarinesse. @ 1665 J. Goon- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 397 Whereas the persons yet 
under reproof are wont to peal » elowness and ordinariness 
of matter, or of Saeed in the ministry which they have 
a mind to quit. 1807 W. Tavtor in Afonthly Mag, XXIV. 
332, An idiomatic ordinariness of diction, which has been 
praised for its simplicity. 1871 H. B. Foaman Living Poets 
247 The gk verses work through a variety of ordinarinesses 
to the final. : 

Ordinary (fidinari), 56. Also 4-7 ordyn-, 
5-6 orden-, 7 ordn-. [In earlier senses, a. early 
OF. and Anglo-F. ordinarie, ad. med.L. ordinari- 
us (se. judex, liber, etc.) and as newt. sb. ordind- 
vtunt; in some senses prob. immediately from the 
L. words ; later senses are ae native develop- 
ments of the earlier, partly translations of F. 
ordinaire, and largely, elliptical uses of OnDINARY 
a., sometimes afler F. types.] 


fhid, 181 With a calm voice, 


187 


I. Applied to a person or staff of persons. 

lL. Eccl. and Common Law. One who has, of 
his own right and not by special deputation, 
immediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, as the 
archbishop in a province, or the bishop or bishop's 
depnty in a diocese. 

[292 Brttron im. xxii. § 3 En tel cas covendea de ceo estre 
certifié parle Evask et par les ordinaries.] ¢1380 Wrcetir Sed 
Wks, IL. 384 Freris..ben exempt fro hischopis and ober 
ordinaries, 148 Bury H'fl/s (Camden) 60 The ardenary, 
afore whom this myn testament schall be prouyd. 1529 
Rastett. Pastyme, Hist, Brit. (1811) 193 Clerkes indyted 
of felonye shalbe delyvered to the ordynaryes. 1590 Swix. 
nurne Testaments 205 The executor which derimeth his 
authoritie from the lawe, is the Bishop or Ordinarie of eucrie 
diocesse. 1607 Cowntn éuterpr., Ordinarie (Ordinarins\, 
thongh in the cinil lawe, whence the word is taken, it doth 
signifie any iudge that hath authoritic to take knowledge of 
causes in his owne right, as he isa magistrate, and not by 
cepntation; yel in our common lawe, it is most commonly 
«taken for him, that hath ordinarie Lurisdiction ia canses 
ecclesiasticall. 1687 Br. Cariwricut in Jagd. Cod?. 4 
Fas. ff (0. H.S.) 115 The King Supreme Ordinary of 
this Kingdom. 1967 Buackstone Com. WL, xviii. 277 Hf 
the hishop be both patron and ordinary, he shall not have 
a double time allowed him to collate in. 1875 StuBBS Const. 
dfist, WIT. xviii, 98 It was agreed that all Uollards..should 
be handed over to the ordinaries to be tried. : 

2. Ciel? Law, A judge having authority to take 
cognizance of cases in his own right and not by 
delegation; sfec. in Seotland, one of the five judges 
of the Court of Session who constitute the Outer 
Honse (=: Lord Ordruary, ORDINARY @. 2); in 
€7, S., a judge of a court of probate, 

1607 [see prec. sense], 641 Termes de la Ley 12. 1658 
in Purtiirs, 1834 Tadt's Mag. 1724/1 Krom Mr Hope's 
statement. .the Ordinaries fare worse than the Judges of the 
Inner-House, ax they must sometimes read manuscript. .1 
do not know a more laborions life than that of one of the 
Lords Ordinary. 1861 W. Beta Dict, Law Scot. 7355/2 The 
junior or last appointed Ordinary of the First Division is 
appointed to sit as junior of the two permanent Lords 

rdinary of the Second Division, 

3. An officer in a religious fraternity having 
charge of the convent, etc: = med.L. ordtudrine 
(Du Cange). Ods. exe. //£s2, 

1481 Bury IWitis (Camden) 68 The Secresten of the Mona- 
sterie of Bury Seynt Edmund, Ordinarie of the same place. 

4. a. A diocesan officer appointed lo give 
criminals their neck-verses, and to prepare them 
for death; more fully 0. of assize and sessions. 
b. The chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty 
it was to prepare condemned prisoners for death. 
Obs. exc. Hist, 

1696 Purtips (ed. 5), Ordinary,,. Also the Bishop of the 
Diocesses Snb at Sessions and Assizes, to give Maletetars 
their Neck-verses, and to judge whether they read or no. 
1700 Concreve Way of World i. xiii, The Ordinary’s paid 
for setting the psalm, and the parish-priest for reading the 
ceremony. 19754 Fineptnc Jou, Wirdd iv.i, In Newgate... 
the ordinary fras. declared that he was a cursed rogue, 
but no conjurer. 18:18 Haznitt Lng. Poets v. (1870) 187 He 
is a kind of Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature. 1900 
Siz W. Besant in Daidy News 3 Sept. 6/2 The prisoner was 
conveyed to the spot in a cart ious his own coffin, while 
the ordinary sat beside him and exhorted hia. 

+5. A stage prompter. Oés. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 71b, The players..are prompted 
by one called the Ordinary, who followeth at their hack 
with the booke in his hand. - 

+8. A courier conveying dispatches or letters at 
regular intervals; hence, post, mail. Ods. (= F. 
ordinaire, 17th c. in Littré.) 

1667 Temrie Lett. to Gourvitle Wks. 1731 11. 32 By the 
last Ordinary from Spain, it appears that they dream no 
more of War there than they do of Fire. 1704 Swirt Ofera- 
trou of Spirit Wks, 1768 1.202, I have not fad a line. . these 
three last ordinaries. 1930 Owen Swixv in G. Colinan 
Posth. Lett. (1820) 26, 1 have rec4 no answer, as yet,.. but 
hope to have one by y* next week's ordinary. 

+7. A staff of officers in regular attendance or 
service: cf. Onixany a. 3 b. Obs. 

1526 in Hovseh. Ord. (1790) 165 The ordinary of the King's 
chamber which have bouche of Court & also their dietts 
within the Court. [Here follows a list of officers of the 
Household.] 

8. ta. Naul. (See quot. 1769.) Ods. 

, 2 1642 Stk W. Monson Maral Tracts ut. (1704) 323/1 He 
is to take care to pay the Ordinary of the Navy every 
5 bie” tjoa Lurrerit Brief Kel. (1857) V. 230 Resolv'd, 
that 129,314%. 18s. 03d. be allowed for ite ordinary of the 
navy. 3757 Roprerson in Phil. Trans. L.31 They were all 
labonring men, belonging to the ordinary of Portsmonth 
yard. | 1769 Faiconrr Dict, Marine (1789), Ordinary, the 
establishment of the persons employed by the government 
to take charge of the ships of war, pinch are laid-up in.. 
harbonr. These nre..composed of the warrant-officers of 
the said ships,..and their servants, There is besides a crew 
of labourers enrolled in the list of the ordinary. 

b. (See quot. 1863.) Chiefly in phr. 7x ordinary 
(of a ship), laid up or out of commission (also fig.). 

1754 Ess. Manuing Fleet 24 Warrant-Officers doing Duty 
on Board any Ships in Ordinary. 1847 J. Witsox CAy. 
North (2857) 1. 242 Vhe crutch is Thia up in ordinary. 1863 
DP. Barry Dockyard Econ, 192 Dockyard ordinaries is 
taerely another name for reserves of ships of war. When 
ships of war are said to be in ordinary, the meaning is that 
they are in one of three stages of readiness for commission 
and active service. 1898 J. K. Laventon in Trans. FR. 
fist, Soc. XM. 89 ‘1a ordinary’ at that time [1805] meant 
being repaired, or waiting to be repaired, but certainly not 
fit for service. 


ORDINARY. 


II. Kule, ordinance, ordinal. (= med. 1. orai- 
narius, ordinarium.) 
+9. A formula or rule prescrihing a certain 
order or course of action; an ordinanec, 1egula- 
tion, prescript. b. A prescribed or customary 
course or procedure; regular euslom or wont. Oés. 
1303 R. Brust //and?/. Synne rog10 Wyp bese prestes hyt 
shulde fare so Whan here parysshenes oghete mysdo, Wyp 
feyre techyng, gode spelles,..And wyp ordynaryys of holy: 
cherche. ¢1qs0 Cor. Myst. ix. (Shaks. Sov.) 87 To obey 
the ordenaryes of the temple echeon. 1526 in /fouseh. Ord. 
(1790) 140 The Serjeant af the bakchouse..to inake & bake 
the bread ..according to the auntient ordinary of the house- 
hold, 1594 Cariw Piuarte's Faxane, Hits (1616) 193 Ofte 
times they procure the feaner,and their urdinarie isto make 
inelancholie by adustion. 
10. A rule prescribing, or hook containing, the 
order of divine service, esp. Ulat of the mass; the 
established order or form for saying mass; the 


‘service of the amass, or that part preceding and 


following the canon. 

1494 Farvan Chron. vit. cexxii, 245 Bokes, that were 
oceupyed in the deuyne seruyce of tie Chinche, as the 
Ordynall or Consueindynary, the whiche..is nuwe named 
Salysbury vse, or the ordinary after Salysbuny vse. 1655 
Furcer Ch fist. wi. i. § 23 Oxmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
devised that Ordinary or form of service, which hereafter 
was observed in the whole kingdom. a 1832 MacKintosu 
Kewal. 1683 Whe. 1846 1 263 ‘The judicial determinations, 
which recognised his [the ssbright..to make ordiniaries 
for the outward rule of the Church, 

+11. A devotional manual containing instrue- 
tions for the conduct of life. OAs. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Aécn colophion, Here endeth the Looke 
named the Ordynarye of Crysten Men, . enprynted in Flete 
Strete by Wynken de Worde. 1578 Sconanin (¢¢¢/e) The 
Ordenarye for all faythfull Chry stians to leade a Vertuous 
and Godly lyfe. 

III. Something ordinary, 
(From the adj. in Kr. or ing.’ 
+12. A lecture read at regular or stated times. 
1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) VILL. 219 Hit happede seynte 
Edmunde to forgete that impression... by studyenge for an 
ordinary to be redidle in the morowe foloynge. ¢1§00 in 
Peacock Stat. Cambridge (Sy) App. AL p. xtiv, The 
Hedellys shall sett the Doctor from hys place to the commyn 

Scolys lo rede his Ordinarye. 

+13. Customary fare; a regular daily meal or 
allowance of food ; by extension, a fixed portion, 
an allowance of anything = ¥. ordénatre). Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. it xvi. 173 They. .reteyne and kepe 
more goodes and richesses than [Prinéed that} they nede 
for their ordynarye. 1577-87 Howixsuin Chron 1h. 20/2 
Albeit..his house is frequented ..of the nobilitic. yet his 
ordinarie is so good, that a verie few set feasts are provided 
for them, 1616 Survie. & Markn. Country Fare 12g Giue 
him rather some Hay to eat, than to lead him to water, and 
afier that to give him his ordinarie of Oats. 1667 Decay 
Chr, Piety viii. § 44 Nor is he now to be lookt on as at 
gentleman, whose single ordinary costs not as mach as would 
be..a fair exhibition for some whole families. a 1668 Sik 
W. Water Div, Medit. (1839) 45 Behemoth is satisfied with 
that ordinary which the mountaines bring hii forth. 

14. A public meal regularly provided ala fixed 
price in an eating-house or tavern ; also, formerly, 
the company frequenting stich a meal, the ‘table’. 

1589 Nasue Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb. 17 They 
might have ..dinde everie daic at the pease porredge 
ordinarie with Delphrigus. 1650 Funtime /Ysgaf ut. vi, 328 
He kept a daily Ordinary (thanks being the only shot his 
gnests were to pay). 1678 Wag. J/ans Calf, 53 Civil and 
loving society..1s natures table of ordinary, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 13§ ? 6 In the presence of the whole Ordinary 
that were now gathered about him in the Garden. 1971 
Mackenzie Man Feed. xix. (1886) 41 A board hung out of 2 
window signifying, ‘An excellent Ordinary an Saturdays 
and Sundays‘. 1887 H. Smart Chzerdy con ¥, Joe. . played 
a very good knife and fork at the farmers’ ordinary. " 
Jk 1yso W. Kesrick (fft/e) ‘Phe Kapélion, or Poetical 

rdinary ; consisting of Great Variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse. 1816 Cotrrmor Lay Serm, 327 The two public 
ordinaries of literature, the circulating library and the 
periodical press. Z 

b. An eating-house or tavern where public meals 
are provided at a fixed price; a dining-room in 


such a building. 

In the 17th cent. the more expensive ordinarics were 
frequented by men of fashion, and the dinner was usually 
followed by gambling; hence the term was often used as 
synonymous with ‘gambling-house’. 

1590 Payxe Peser. fret. (1841) 8 A man may be as well 
and cleanely tabled at an English house in Ireland..asat the 
best ordinarie in England, 1631 7’. Powrtn You Ald Trades 
(1876) t4n The unwholsome ayre of an Fightpenny Ordi- 
narie, xz Swirr Let, Eng. Songue Wks. 1735 111. 189 
All the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-house or 
a gaming ordinary, 1812 Sporting Mag, XXX1X. 278 The 
plaintiff had no right to insist upon going into the ordinary 
or any other particular room. 1883 J. HawrHorne_ Dust 
ITI. 286 In one of the narrow streets leading towards Cheap- 
side she noticed a small inn or ordinary. — 

ce. In parts of Ihe United States, as Virginia: 


A tavern or inn of any kind. 

1774 P. Fivnian Fraud. in Amer. Hist. Rev. V. 315 All 
Taverns they | Virginians) call ‘Ordinary’s". 1775 A. Buanasy 
Tram, 83 When he went into an ordinary |Note, lans are 
so called in America} 1866 Wanrrier Afarg. Smith's Frat. 
Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 19 Sir Thomas..excused himself for the 
time..and rode on to the ordinary. F 

+d. A gambling game carricd on at an ordinary. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1950/4 Rafilings, Ordinaries, and 
otber publick Games, Bis 


regular, or usual. 


ORDINARY. 


15. fer. A charge of the earliest, simplest, and 
commonest kind, usually bounded by straight lines, 
but sometimes engrailed, wavy, indented, etc. 

The principal charges so classed are the Chief, Pale, Bend, 
Bend-sinister, Fess, Bar, Chevron, Cross, and Saltire. 

1610 Guittim eraddry m. ili, (1660) 53 Those Charges.. 
which..do peculiarly belong to this Art, and are of ordinary 
use therein, in regard whereof they are called Ordinaries. 
Jéfd. Wt. Xxvi. (1611) 182 Sometimes you shall find this hird | 
borne in the forme of some Ordinary, [as] displaied in Pale, | 
three of them one aboue another. 1882 Cussans Jfandts. 
fler. (ed. 3) iv. 56 Armorists usually divide the Ordinaries 
into Honourable Ordinaries and Sub-ordinaries. 

b. Hence, Ordinary of Arms, applied (erren.) 
to a book or work of reference in which heraldic 
bearings are arranged in some methodical order 
and referred to the persons or families who bear 
them; the converse of an Armoury, arranged in 

| 


the order of the names of the persons. 

This appears to have originated in a misunderstanding. 
(perh. through a colloquial Ordinary Book) of the appella- 
ion Seok of Ordinarics properly applied in 1628 by John 
Withie to the MS. work of R. Glover, Somerset berate 
tise) R. Glover's own MS., Brit. Mus. Tib. D. x, has 
ho title, 

1628 J. Wirntk //ard. JfS. 1459 This is a true coppie of 
a booke of Armes; (otherwise called a bouke of Ordinaries) 
web was trickt and written by the hands of the late worthy 
gent: Robert Gloucr squire Somerset-Herauld. a 1726 
H, Wastey Deser. Hari, US. 1078 Alarge collection of the 
Arms of English Families disposed by way of Ordinary. .. 
But a table shewing the Order of this Ordinary is wanting. 
1780 EpMoxpson //craddry title-p. [contains inter alta) 
Glover's Ordinary of Aras, augmented and improved. 
féid, Contents, A Copiuis Ordinary of Arms, originally com- 
piled by Rubeit Glover, Somerset Herald, and now enlarged 
and improved. 

16. a. Ordinary condition, course, run, degree; 
ordinary state of health, ete. (In quols. 1672, 
1710 —ordinary or regular course of reading.) Zhe 
ordinary, what is customary or usual. Now collog. 

1581 Saving Facttus, iWist. wv. xiii. (1591) 177 Of. a crafty 
and suttle wit, aboue the ordinary of those barbarous people. 
1600 Suaks. 1.3.2. nt. v. 42, 1 see no more in you then in 
the ordinary Of Natures sale-worke. 1672 J. Fraser in 
Sel, Biog. \Wodrow Soc.) I]. 152 Reading in my ordinary, 
tread these words Hag, ii..17, 1710 Cot. B.ackannr 
Diary 2 July in £ife xvi. (1834) 397 In reading the Scripture 
in my Ordinary I got both reproof and instruction. 1846 
J. Usmitton Afound of Olives vii. 150 1f he is in his ‘frail 
ordinary ‘he is content. 1893 Chicago Advance 14 Sept., 
Something out of the ordinary was anticipated, 

b. An ordinary thing or person; something of 
usual or commonplace character. rare. 

1624 Bacon Cons. War we, Sp. Wks. 1879 1. s4q2/2 At that 
time Spain had no other wars save those of the Low 
Countries, which were grown inlo an ordinary. 1647 Warp 
Simp, Cobler 17, 1 would not have..my Animall Spirits 
aes any way but hy my Naturall, and those by my 
sadily humours, and those Ly such Ordinaries as have the 
nearest vicinage to them. 1897 Chicago Advance 2 Sept. 
314/1 Vo touch and lift the common life about him, till its 
veriest ordinaries should feel the thrill of the new life. 

17. Applied to various things of the more or 
most usual class or type, to dislinguish them from 


others of some special sort. 

Ja. A particular make or variety of kersey. Oés. b. An 
ungeared bicycle of the earlier type, with one large and one 
very small wheel. So called for some years after the intro- 
duction of the ‘Safety ‘type, ¢ 1885. @. An ordinary share 
(as distinguished from preferetice shares, etc.). 

&. 15g2 dict 5 4 6 Edw. VI, ¢. 6 § 12 Kersies called 
Ordinaries... being well scowred, thicked, milled, dressed and 
fally dried, shall weigh xx. li, at the least. 

b. 1888 Cych Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 369 A youth who, on | 
sighting us..forthwith mounted his ordinary, rode out of | 
the yard [ctc.}. 1898 Cyc/ing 84 Osmond at his best on the 
Ordinary was riding when the rear-driver began to establish 
itself as a racing cycle. 

Gc. 1898 FHMestu. Gaz. 9 Mar. 8/2 The market vatues the 
ordinaries at over 115-16, 1900 /ii. 21 Aug. 7/3 Last year 
the ordinaries were divided into 1 shares. 

718. Phrases. (These might equally be placed 
under the adj.) Of, for, éx ordinary (= V. for- 
dinatre, pour Cordinaire), in the ordinary course, 
as a regular custom or practice, ordinarily. Ods. 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. lii. 17 Spiders of ordinarie 
haue store Of all municion, for warrs redie rated, 4 
PUTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ww. xviii. (Arb.) zo2z In his Oration 
which ye know is of ordinary to be made hefore the Prince 
at the first assembly of both houses. 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 344 ‘Uwise that weeke, once of ordinarie, and 
once for those that came to be cured of the Kings euill. 
1762 Kames Elem, Crit. (1763) 1. ii. 87 May we not with 
equal reason derive from self-love the affection a man for 
ordinary has tothem[children]?_ 1808 Jurrenson JV 722. (1830) 
IV. 112 We shall man them, in ordinary, but with their 
navigating crew of eight or ten good seamen. . 

b. Jn ordinary added to official designations : 
app. an expansion of ordinary (see ORDINARY a. 
3 b), and like it opposed to extraordinary, as 
chaplain-in-ordinary to his Majesty, py stcian-in- 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 

21639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckingham in Kelig. (1651) 78 
There is conveyed to Master_Villiers an intimation of the 
Kings pleasure..to be..his Cup-bearer at large; and the 
Summer following he was admitted in Ordinary. @ 1683 
Watton slng/ert. (1886) 14 Therefore I think my eagle is so | 
justly styled ‘ Jove's servant in ordinary’. @ 1686 Frere (1), 
He..was soon after made chaplain in ordinary to his 
majesty. 1707 J. Cuampercayne SZ. Gt. Brit, in. 550 (List 
of Queen's Officers and Servants), Physicians in Ordinary to 
her Majesty’s Person. 1737 /éid. u. tt. 245 (Establishmt. 


188 


of her Majesty’s Household), Ladies of the Bed-Chamber in 
Ordinary,.. Ladies of the Bed-Chamber Extraordinary, /fd. 
247 Upholster in Ordinary. 

19. attrib. and Comb, a. in sense 14, as ordinary 
supper, -keeper, -keeping, etc.; ordinary table, 
the table at which an ordinary was served and 
which was afterwards cleared for gambling; hence, 
a gambling-table or Rambling neues 

1579 Lyty Enpéues(Arb.) 152 Frequent not those ordinary 
tahles, wher. .yee both spend your money vainely, and your 
time idly. 1635 Breexton 7rav, (Chetham Soc.) 93 We 
were well used: 6d. ordinary supper, and 4¢@. breakfast. 
1681 Connect, Col, Kec. (1859) [11.98 He shall give publique 
notice..at a town meeting or by a writing set up upon the 
ordinary or mill dore. 1685 Cof. Rec. Pennsylz, 1. 166 That 
Ordinary Keepers within Philadelphia should bring in their 
Lycences on this day, 1710 J’revidence Rec. (1896) X. 113 
Anne Tirpin tooke a licence for Ordinary Keeping and gave 
bond. 1883 Crort in Hiyot’s Gow. 274 note, ‘Melly’ in 
England..were previonsly known as ‘ Ordinary-Tables'. 

b, in sense 8, as ordinary ship, etc.; tordinary- 
man (see quot. 1769). 

1642 Sin W. Monson Maviad # races ut. (1704) 325/2 The 
Victualling of the Ordinary Ship keepers. 1769 Fat.coner 
Dict. Marine (1789), A/utelots-gardien, the ordinary-inen 
attending a royal dock-yard, and it's harbour or dock. 

Hence O-rdinaryist, onc who rides an ¢ ordinary’ 
bicycle: see 17. O-rdinaryship, the quality, 
dignity, or personality of an ordinary. 

(1889 Jali Mali G. 10 May 1/1. Taken sltegetber, the 
riding of the safety men was infinitely better than that of 
the *ordinaryists. 1891 Wheeling 4 Mar. 426 On a wet 
day a safety rider is simply coated with mud, while the 
ordinaryist is comparatively clean. @ 1661 Fut.er (Webster), 
The same..doth not destroy his “ordinaryship, but only 
showeth that he was made an ordinary in an extraordinary 
manner. 1830 Hestin. Keo. XIV. 451 His Ordinaryship 
sitting in three new characters at once. 

Also 5-6 


Ordinary (fadinari), @. (adv.) 
orden-, -yn-, 7 ordn-. [ad L. ondindre-us 
regular, orderly, customary, usual, f. ordo, ordin-, 
Orner: see -anvl, Cf. Fiordinatire (OF. ordenaire, 
13th c.), whence some of the uses are taken.] 
atl. Conforinable to order or rule; regular; 


orderly, methodical. Ods. 

1529 Morr Dyaloge u. Wks. 183/2 Vf it were thus, God 
hadde lefte none ordinarye waye for his ghospell and fayth 
to betaught. 1955 W. Watreman fardle Factions App. 314 
‘Yhose [lawes] that he left written hy piecemeale..we hane 
framed togucther into one ordenarie treatise. 1638 R. Baker 
tr. Balsac's Lett. (vol. EL) 37 Stay your selfe within the 
bounds of ordinary justice. 1639 I. WW. tr. Guibert’s Charit, 
Paysic. title-p., Vhe advice of the best and ordinariest 
physitians. ask : . 

2. Of a judge: Having regular jurisdiction, i. e. 
exercising authority by virtue of office and not by 
special deputation; esp. empowered cx officto to 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical or spiritual cases : 
now only in special collocations (cf. ORDINARY sé, 
1, 2). Of jurisdiction, ecclesiastical power, ctc. + 
Exercised ex officio (now merged in 3). 

Judge ordinary: (a) the judge of the Court for Divorce 
(formerly a branch of ecclesiastical judicature) ; (4) in Scot- 
Jand, the sheriffofia county. Lerdordinary ; see quot. 1861. 

1483 Caxton Caéo A viij, Vo understonde the sentence of 
thy Iuge competent and ordynarye. 1534 4c¢ 26 //en. V/7/, 
ec. 3 § 7 Archeliysshoppes and bysshoppes, and all other 
hauing iurisdiction ordinary. @ 1600 Llooxex Aecl. Pol. vin. 
viii. § 3 Qur judges in causes ecclesiastical are cither ordinary 
or commissionary : ordinary, those whom we term ordinarics, 
and such, by the laws of this land, are none but prelates only. 
1656 Bramuate Repiic. v. 200'They have yet another evasion, 
that the highest @cclesiasticall power was given..to Saint 
Peter as an ordinary Pastor to descend from him to his Suc- 
cessors., 1834 [sec Oxntnaav sé. 2] 1B6r W. Bete ice. 
Law Scot. 600/1 Lord Ordinary. \n the Court of Session, 
the judge before whom a cause depends in the Outer-Hause 
is called the Lord Ordinary in that cause. And the juaee 
who officiates in the Bill-Chamber is called the Lord Ordin- 
ary on the Bills. 1872 [VAaréon's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Fudye 
Ordinary, the judge of the Court for Divorce. 


3. Belonging to the regular or usual order or 
course; having a place in a fixed or regulated 
sequence; occurring in the course of regular custom 


or practice; regular, normal, customary, usual. 
Ordinary ray: see quot, 1831 (cf, ExtTaaorpinaky 1d). 
¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. Lin, Mon, vi. (1885) 120 Ordi- 
nance ffor the Kynges ordinarie charges. 1577 Harrison 
Eugiand ws, vi. (1877) t. 148 The servants haue their ordinarie 
diet assigned. 1607-12 Bacon dss. Atheism (Arb.) 330/1 
God never wrought miracle to convince Atheistes because 
his ordinary workes convince them. 1756 C. Lucas #ss, 
Waters 1. 145 It proves a very useful, good water for the 
ordinary purposes of families. 183: Brewster Oftics xvii. 
$90. 146 The ray’..is refracted according to theordinary law 
of ceneenemetand) is therefore called the ordinary ray. 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 250 In ordinary life we use a great 
many words with a total disregard of logical precision. 

b. Of offictals, persons employed, ete.; Belong- 
ing to the regular staff or to the fully recognized 
class of such. Cf. ExTRAQRDINARY 2. Now mostly 
represented by -f-ordénary : sce ORDINARY sé, 18. 

[1508 Chamerlane ordinare: see Oromnaan a.] 1555 W. 
Watreman fardle Macions 1. x.231 ‘Vhe lémperour. .nener 
speaketh to any foreine ambassaduntrs,..excepte bothe thei 
and their giftes .. bee purified by the ordenarie women. 
1577-87 Hotixsnen Chron, 111. 1136/1 There were in the 
towne of Calis five hundred English souldiors ordinarie, .. 
and of the townesmen not fullie two hundred fighting men. 
1sg2 Garenr Disput. 21, | was an ordinary dauncer, 1621 
Burton Anat. Afet. « ii. im. vi, A grave and learned 


ORDINATE. 


Minister, and an ordinary Preacher at Alemar in Holland. 
1737 J. Cuampercayne $4. Ge. Brit. i. in. 117 Military 
Branch of the Ordnance. .Engineer-Ordinary, Joseph Day, 

ce. Phr. More than ordinary : (a) more in num- 
ber or amount than is usual; (4) with adj. or sb. 
To a greater degree than is usual, unusual, ex- 
ceptional; also advé, unusnally, exceptionally. 
Obs., arch., or dial, So greater, better, worse (ctc.) 
than ordinary. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleiddane’s Comm. 339b, He that taketh 

yerely of his subjectes more than ordinarye, ili, C. M. 

ucates. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Pocsie wi. xx. (Arb.) 264 
Surplusage..lieth not only in a word or two more than 
ordinary, but in whole clauses. 1644 Micron Area. (Arb) 
57 Though a licencer should happ’n to be judicious more 
then ordinary. 1662 Stw.incen. Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 
‘There was a more than ordinary multiplication of the Bond 
from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. 1670 Eacttarn 
Cont, Clergy 122 ‘Vhe clouds leing more than ordinary 
thick. 1704 Locke (J.), This designation of the person our 
author is more than oidinary obliged to take care of. 1748 
Ricuarpsos Clarissa (1811) I. ii, 11 When she aimed to be 
worse tempered than ordinary. 1852 Mrs. Stowr Unele 
Tom's C. xix. 197 If va, naw, was not more angel than 
ordinary, she would be ruined, 

+4. Of common or everyday occurrence; fre- 
quent ; abundant. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. /V, w. iv. 115 Le patient (Princes) you 
doe know, these Fits Are with his Highnesse very ordinarie. 
1675 Ur. Camden's Hist. Eliz. wi. (1688) 324 Tobacco- 
Sheps are now as ordinary in most Towns as ‘T'ap-houses 
and Taverns. 1725 SLOANE JYantaica 11. 32g ‘Vhese are 
very ordinary here, but thrive not..for want of water. 

+b. Commonly practised or experienced; com- 
mon, customary, usual. Chiefly predicative, in 
phr. 2¢ és ordinary, or an ordinary thing (vith 
a person /o de somcthing, ete.). Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learnt. ii. § 3 It hath been ordinary 
with politigue men to extenuate and disable learned men by 
the names of pedantes. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Drv. 167 [tis 
very ordinary with poor fanciful women .. to lake all their 
deep apprehensions for revelations. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 5”2 Her Eyes are intent upon one who looks from her; 
which is ordinary with the Sex. /dfd. No. 27 » 6 It is 
ordinary for Love to make Men Poetical. 1794 Patev Evid, 
1. ve 8 4 (1817) 98 This proves that a morality, more pure and 
strict than was ordinary, prevailed..in Christian societies. 

5. Of the usual kind, such as is commonly met 
with, not singular or exceptional. Often in de- 
preciatory use: Not above, or somewhat below, 
the usual level of quality; commonplace, some- 
what inferior; also (now diaé. or collog.) ordinary- 
looking, ‘ plain’, ‘ugly, not handsome’ (Johnson). 

Ordinary seaman: see quot. 1769. 2 

isgo Wesne 7a, (Arb.) 18 We were set to wipe the feet 
ofthe kings horses, and to become ordinarie slaues in the 
said Court. 1607 Torsett Fours. Beasts (1658) 220 A com- 
mon name for ordinary Hackney-horses, 1661 Rust Origex's 
Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1.81 They were Men ofordinary In- 
tellectuals. 1667 Pammatt Crty & C. Build. 71 There is those 
that do it for four shillingsa peece; but very ordinary work. 
1710 Hraane Collect. (O. H.S.) IU. 52 His Books"are very 
mean and ordinary, 1752 Hume £ss.1. i. (1788) 20 The most 
ordinary machine is sufficient to tell the hours, but the most 
elaborate alone can point out the minutes and seconds. 1769 
Fatconea Dict. Afarine (1789), Ordinary. .is likewise used 
to distinguish the inferior sailors from the more expert... The 
latter are rated ad/e on the navy-hooks, a 1847 Mas. Snea- 
wooo Lady of Manor 111. xx. 148 Lady Anne was,.remark. 
able for her ordinary nppearanes, her person being clumsy, 
and her face spoiled by the small-pox, 1848 C. Bronte 
F. Eyre v, Miss Miller was more ordinary; ruddy in com- 
plexion. 1879 Paper § Print. Trades Frail. No. 29. § 
The get-up and printing of both works being of the most 
ordinary character. 1883 Anow/edge 10 Aug. 95/1 In Cam- 
bridgeshire..‘ An ordinary child’ was ‘a plain child’. 

+6. Not distingnished by rank or position; be- 
longing to the commonalty; of low degree; per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, the common people ; 
common, vulgar; unrefined, low, coarse. Ods. 

1659 Praason Creed (1839) 117 The ordinary Jews had lost 
the exact understanding of the old Hebrew language. 1722 
De For Plague (1756) 79 Expressions, such as .. even the 
worst and ordinariest People in the Street would not use. 
1741 Cnustert. Le. (1792) 1.209 To speak of Mr. What-d'ye- 
cali-him, or Mrs. Thingum, .. ix excessively awkward and 
ordinary.. /dfd., They are the distinguishing marks of the 
ordinary people. /éid. 255 Most women and all the ordin- 
ary people in general speak in open defiance of all grammar. 

7. Phrases: see ORDINARY 56. 18. 

+ B. adv. In an ordinary manner ; according to, 
or as a matter of, regular practice; in ordinary 


cases, commonly, ordinarily. O#s. ; 

1596 Daxerr tr. Comines (1614) 24 My selfe was resident 
there,.. being tig at the Tournelles, and ordinary eating 
and lodging in the Court. 1607 Torsert, Kourf. Beasts 
(1658) 241 They mounted withont other stirrop .. not only 
when they were ordinary attired in common garments, but 
then also when they were armed, 1697 tr. C'ess "A unay's 
Trav, (1706) 56 Their Sword oftentimes hangs by their side 
tied with a bit of Cord, and ordinary without a Scabbard. 
1798 /nvasion 1. 276 When you are quite ordinary dressed, 
so that no one wea guess you for ladies. : ’ 

C. Comb., as ordinary-looking, -sized adjg. 

1818 Scott Reb Roy xx, One or two starched and ordi- 
nary-luoking mechanics stood beside and behind me. 183% 
sewstha Mat. Magic xi. (1833) 274 [tis capable of 
accommodating an ordinary-sized man, 891 S. Mostyx 
Curatica 2 That uther young man, who..had a turned-up 
nose, and was quite ordinary looking. 


Ordinate (fadinct), a, and sb. Also 4-7 -at. 
[ad.L. ordénat-us, pa.pple. of ordindre to ORDAIN.] 


ORDINATE. 


A. ppl. a. and adj. Now Obs, or rare. 
I. tL. Construed as fz. pple. Ordered, arranged, 
disposed ; ordained, destined, appointed. Ods. 
1398 Trrvisa Barth. Del’, Rov. v. (1495) 108 The curtelles 
or webbes of the eye ben. .so ordynat togyders that four ben 
in the formest partyes. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, XXxvU. 
(Percy Soc.) 194 The serpent venimous, Which by sorcery 
was surely ordinate Yon for tosle. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, 
Excmp, Pref, § 34 Vaking such proportions of their objects 
which are ordinate to their end. 
II. Construed as adj. 
+2. Conformed to order or rule; reduced to 


order, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. Ods, 

Ordinate power (of God), the divine power as exhibited in 
the order of mundane things. (Opposed to adso/ute.) . 

e1400 Afol. Loli. 28 Crist, pat is God Amey & of his 
absolut power may al ping ,.3ct may not of his ordinat 
power 3ele be folk for per ontrowp. 1455 Nolls of Parll. V. 
279/1 An ordinate and a substantial rule. 1534 Wintinton 
Tullyes Offices i, (1540) 2 With comly gesture. .with ordynate 
eloquence, to ninke an oracyon. 1668 Cutrerrek & Coir 
Barthol. Anat, m1. v. 138 The Brain hath sundry Circum- 
volotions without any Method or Order; the Graintce hath 
circular and ordinate ones, : 

+3. Observant of order, keeping within orderly 
limits; orderly, regular, moderate, tempcratc. Ods. 

€1374 Cnaucir Boeth, t. met. iii, 7 (Camb. MS.) Cleer of 
vertu, sad, and wel ordinat of lenynge. ¢1386 — Merch. 1. 
40 Ther asa wedded man..L: meth lyf blisfal and ordinaat. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 178/2 We was wel ordynate in hymn 
self. 1563 Man A/uscudus' Common pl.35b Whereas mensaye, 
that ordinate charitie beginneth of it self, if it be meante of 
the charite of God, itistrne. 1678 R. L'EstRance Sencca's 
Afor.(1702) 124 His life is Ordinate, fearless, Equal, Secure. 

$4. Geom. Of a figure: Ilaving all its sides and 
angles equal; regular. Ods. 

1625 N. Carpenier Gear, Del. u. ii. (1635) 21 An Ordinate 
figure wee defined to bee that which commeth neerest to an 
equality of Sides and Angles. 1709 V. Manvey Syst. .Vath., 
Geom, (1729) 142 In Triangles only the Kquilateral is Ordi- 
nate or Regular. 

+5. Alath. Ordinate proportion, a proportion or 
statement of equality ot ratios in which the terms 
are in regular order. Ordinate tine = 13. 

1570 Birtixestey Euclid v. def. 18. 136 This ordinate 
Pee onalitie may be extended as farre as ye list. 1656 

opses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VIE. 288 The increasing 
eel be designed by the ordinate lines in the para- 
bola. 1862 TopuunTER Euelid 28 In 19 he defines ordinate 
proportion. 

6. Lntom, Arranged in a row or rows. 

1826 Kirny & Sr. Lafomel. 1V. 292 Ordinate. When 
spots, pnneta, &c, are placed in rows. /dfd. 313 Ordinate, 
When simple eyes are arranged in a certain order. 

B. sb. Geom. a. Any one of a series of parallel 
chords of a conic section, in relation to the diameter 
which bisects each of them; now usually applied 
to half the chord (i.e. the line from the curve to 
the bisecting diameter), originally called the semé- 
ordinate. Wence, b. A straight linc drawn from 
any point parallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, 
and meeting the other; see Co-orpinats sé. 2. 
(Correlative to Abscissa.) 

The name ordinate, formerly more fully ordinate applicate, 
is derived from the Latin phrase [/inca]oriinate (or ordina- 
tim) applicata, wsed in the 16th c. Latin translation of 
Apollonius of Perga. 

(1937 Afotionit Perge Conicorumt. xvi. Definitio 4, Docta 
autem per centrum ordinate applicata,. .Secunda Diameter 
vocetur.] 1676 Coutixs in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) TE. 7 
The angle that an ordinate ina known ellipsis makes with 
either of the axes. 1706 Putiurs, Ordinate or Ordinate 
Afplicate (in Conick Sections) is a Line drawn at Right 
Angles to the Axis, (which cuts it into two equal Parts) and 
reaching from one side of the Section to the ee The Half 
of this Line is properly the Semr-Ordinate, but is now 
commonly called the Ordinate, 1706 Ditton Fluxrfons 31 
"Tis reqnired to find the relation of the Flnxion of the 
Ordinate to the I'lnxion ofthe Abscisse. 1726 E. Stone Mew 
Math, Dict. s.v. Order (transl. Newton 1704), Hf any Right 
and Parallel Lines be drawn and terminated on both sides 
by one and the same Conic-Section, and a Right Line 
hisecting any two of them, shall bisect all the rest. .Al! the 
Right Lines so bisected, are called Ordinate Applicates to 
that Diameter [ordinatin applicate ad Diametrum), 1748 
Martiey Observ. Aan 1, ii. 339 The Ordinates of any 
onknown Curve. 1807 Hutton Course Math. VW. 95 An 
Ordinate to any diameter, is a line parallel to its conjugate, 
orto the tangent at its vertex, and terminated by the diameter 
and cnrve. 186: Suites Engineers 11. vu. vi. 183 ‘Irans- 
verse timbers,..faid across the whole of the ribs, set out to 
the exact form of the curve hy ordinates from the main or 
longitndinal axis of the ellipsis. 1879 Prescott Sp, Yelephone 
246 We let fall perpendiculars, or, in mathematical langnage, 
ordinates to it, on cither side. 1891 C. Taveior Elem. Geom. 
Conics 8 The Principal Ordinate, or briefly the Ordinate, 
of any point is the perpendicular drawn from it to the axis. 

Ordinate (fidineit), v. [f. L. ordindt-, ppl. 
stem of ordinare: cf. prec.] 

tl. ¢vans. Yo appoint authoritatively to any 
office; sfec. to appoint or admit to holy orders; 
= ORDAIN 2. 11, Obs. ; 

ts62 Winzet Cert. Tractatis Wks, 1888 1. 13 As the 
Apostolis ordinatit St. Paule and Darnabas. 1565 Jewer 
aa A fol, (1611) 568 As for that ye say, Your Bishops be 
duly Ordinated and Consecrated, “1595 Daxtet Cre. Wars 
ty. xxii, Richard .. this man did ordinate ‘Vhe lieyre ap- 
parent to the Crowne and Land, agg7 A. M. tr. Guitle- 
mean's Fr, Chirurg. 8/1 Monst de ta ‘Tour, ordinated 
aud chosen gentleman of the kinges chamber of presence. 

2. To order, regulate, control, govern, direct. 
Now rare or Obs, 


' 


| 
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1595 Dantes. Cre. Wars 1. Ixix, He. .‘Phat best knowes how 
a Realme to ordinate. 1646 Te. Wate Mada Grlead 113 
That over-ruling hand of the Almighty, who ordinates all 
their motions to his owne holy por . agar Bevertry 
Glory of Grace 24 Even those Great s,and Branches of 
Salvation, that are within ns,..Are yet so Ordinated, that 
they are to the Praise of the glory of grace. 1823 Dr 
Quincey Lett, Vag. Man Wks, 1860 X1V. 86 He did no more 
than regnlate and ordinate the evident nisns and tendency 
of the popplar nsage into a severe definition. 

To institute, establish, ordain, predestine. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1610 Be. Carreton Yurisd, 292 The publike good is peace, 
whereunto justices and just warres are ordinate, 1660 N. 
InGELO Bentivolio & Urania t. (1682) 168 The Precepts and 
Actions of Vertue are..all ordinated to one End. 1850 1. 
Hunt dAutodiog. xxxv. (1860) 399 Providence, ly the like 
reasoning, ordinates dreadfal revenge and retribution, 

4. To placc side by side in a series, to co-ordinate. 

3882 Farrar Harly Che. V1. 385 The sentences are 
ordinated by simple conjun:tions, not subordinated to cach 
other by final particles, 1882 Harpy Foon a Power 1, 
xii, 208, Ehave never ordinated two such dissimilar ideas 

Ilence O-'rdinated f//. a., ordained. 

1652 Gavtre Magastren, 152 ‘To an ordinated destiny of 
an unfortunate end comes in, inurdinately, fire, water, a fall, 
a gon, a sword. 

+tOrdinately, a/v. Obs. 
+ -LY 2.) 

1. In an ordinate, ordered, or resulated manner ; 
in due order, in regular succession or sequence ; 
according to ee or rule, regularly; properly, 
duly, temperately. 

1382 Wye 1 d/ace. vi. go Thei wenten warly, and otdy- 
natly. ¢1425 Laynu. Aasemldy of Gods 205 INpiw..gan to 
declare even by and by Bothe her compleyntes ordynatly. 
1549 Latier ist Seri, bef. #idi. UT (Arb.) 27, | wyll make 
adorable lawe, whyche shal compell the to wa’ ke ordinatlye, 
and ina plain way. 1603 51k C, Hevpon Jud, Asirol. xxiii, 
348 God worketh ordinately, not preposterously. — 1651 
Katleigh’s Ghost 100 lt is impossible, that a thing shonld 
particularly and ordinately in its own operation aim at one 
certain end, except it..knoweth the end. 

2. Math, a. With equality of sides and angles. 
b. So as to form an ordinate; as an ordinate. Cf. 
Orpinate A. 4, 5, 3B. 

1653 1]. Mori Avntid. Ath eve $5 (1712) $4 If it be but 
exactly round. .or ordinately Quinquangulitr, 1655-87 - - 
App. Antid, (1712) 192 To be ordinately figured, is an 
undonbted Perfection of a Hody. 1763 Peatuerton in 24rd. 
Trans. LV. 525 1f DA’ be not ordinately applied to LM, 
let DO be ordinately applied to Z.1/, 

Ordination (fidinér fan). [ad. 1. odination- 
em, n. of action f. ordindre to Onbars. Ch, 
ordination (12th c.).)_ The action of ordaining. 

I, 1, The action of ordering, arranging, or dis- 
posing in ranks or order; the condition of being 
ordered or arranged; an arrangement or disposition. 

(This, the primary sense in L., sppears to have been the 
last to he adopted in Eng.) i be 

1658 Sik ‘I’. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 36 Disposing his 
trees like his armies in regular ordination. /éid. ili. 53 
Quincuncial forms and Ordinations are also observable in 
animall figurations, 1703 ‘I’. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 85 We 
meancth by Ordination, nothing hut a well setling of the 
Model _or Scheme of the whole Work. 1823 Byron Juan 
vit. i, The first Detachment of three columns took its station, 
.. the second's ordination Was also in three columns. 1863 
Cownen Cranke SAaks, Char, i. 18 We must bear in mind 
the different ordination of ceremony..in that early and rude 
stage of society. : 

b. Arrangement in orders or classes; classifica- 
tion in orders. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elen. Philos. (1839) 2%, 1 would vot have 
any man think 1 deliver the forms above for a true and exact 
ordination of names. 1885 P. MacOwan Aep. Cape Town 
Bot, Gard, for 1884. 11 ‘The ordination of the Orchidex. 

II. 2. ‘The action of ordaining, or conferring 
holy orders; appointment or admission to the 
ministry of the Church ; the fact of being ordained, 

3432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11. 141 If the archebischop of 
Yorke dee, his successor shalle comme to Cannterlinry to 
receyve his ordinacion [ordinationem ab co accipict|, 1641 
Mitton Animads, xiii. Wks. (1851) 229 As for Ordination, 
what is it, but the laying on of hands, an outward signe or 
symbol of admission? it creates nothing, it conferres nothing. 
1660 R, Coxe Power § Sj. 87 Bishops have power of 
ordination of presbyters in every city, Tit. 1.5; x Tim. 5. 22. 
1766 Buackstone Cont. U1, iii. 23 ‘That, where the benefice 
was to be conferred ona mere layman, he was first presented 
to the bishop, in order to receive ordination. 1842 G.S. Fanrx 
Prov. Lett. (1844) I. 241 Many of ovr best..divines hold 
preshyteral ordination to be valid in cases of necessity, 

attrib. 1879 Asuweit Life Bf. Wilberforce 1. viii. 334 
The reforms in regard to Ordination work, for which the 
Church is indebted to him. /dfd. 339 ‘The features of a 
Cuddesdon Ordination week. 

+ b. Appointment to any office or position. rare. 


3650 Hoppes De Cor, fol. 152 An Election or Ordination, 
howsoever made. 


[f. Onpinate a. 


ITI. 3. ‘he action or fact of ordaining or de-' 


creeing, esp. as a divine action. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 10 The sextecanse is of Goddis 
ordinacionn, 1552 Anr. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 33 To 
quhome he was. .subjeckit be the ordinatioun of God. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 233 From hence those which are 
subject fearn to obey the powers which are of human 
ordination. 1794 Avams Nat. & Harp. Philos. VW. xx. 384 
The quality of transparency is given, by a wise ordination 
of Providence, to the fluid substance of water. 1849 KR. 1. 
Wireerrorce f/oly Bapt. (1850) 149 That such a decree 
would go forth. had been known beforehand to the Sppreme 
Intelligence and bad been part of His ordination. 


ORDNANCE. 


tb. Destination (Ze an cnd or purpose); de- 
stined or ordained function or disposition. Ods. 
1607 Torsett. Hour. Beasts (1658) 63 An ox..is called x 
plower, ..slow, and ill-favoured ; with many other such notes 
of their nature, ordinativun, and condition. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Alisc, (1699) 184 Whatsocver has such a Natural 
Ordination to, or Connesion with, the well or il! Being of 
mankind, 829 J. i. Kxatce rad. of Naturalist 332 The 
saine propensity, or ordination, for removing decayed aiatters. 
+4. That which is ordained; an ordinance, 


decree, statute, law ; a prescribed observance. Obs. 

1526 Tinvate Luke i. 6 Booth..walked in all the lawes 
and ordinacions of the lorde, 1651 Life Father Sarpi(167*) 
ror .\ constant tenacity and an thabited custom to observe 
ordinations with all exquisiteuess 1656 Hopnes 174, 
Necess., § Chance (1841) 157 If he intended. that unjust 
laws are not genuine laws, .. because they are net the ordina- 
tions of right reason. 

Ordinative puidinctiv),a.andsé. [ad. late 1. 
ordindtizus (Vertull.', f. ppl. stem. of ordinare to 
ORDAIN : sce -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. Ifaving the character or function of 
ordaining, ordering, determining, or regulating ; of 
the nature of ordination or ordering, Now rave. 

1605 Timur Ouers/t. mn. 142 ‘These internal beginnings of 
things they called hypostatical, vertual, and ordinatiue 
beginnings. 1652 Gate Wagastrone 136 For these, being 
but the caccutive only, may either be directed or diverted 
hy the intellectuall and oidinative. 1677 GALE Crt, Gentitrs 

The holy God, in al Ms. .yubernation about, sin, 
whether it Le permissive or ordinative, is gloriosely vindi- 
cated from being the Author. .of sin. 

B. 54. A particle which ordinates clauses. 
(CEL. ondinatica adverbia in Uriscian.) 

1845 Sroppart Gram. in Aan gel, Metrop. Vago‘ ‘Where * 
is an ordinative of place in the following passage. | He rails 
Iven there, where merchants most do congregate.” ; 

Ordinato-, combining form of L. ordindin. 
arranged in a row or rows, as ordina to-li‘turate, 
-ma‘culate, -pu'netate adjs., having liture (or 
indistinct spots’, maculiv, or puncttres, in rows. 

+Qrdinator. Oés. [a. L. ordimitor, agent-n. 
f. ordindre to ORDAIN.] One who ordains. 

1. One who orders, regulates, directs, or governs. 

16t5 T. Apis 70 Soanes 83 The wise: ordinator of all 
things. 1615 = Fxg. Sickness iv. W 11, 424 Nature, 
and her ordinator, God. 1680 H. Dopw Twe Lett. 1691) 
162 The necessity of an universal ordinator of the second 
cauines both to theirown ends -and..tothat of the Universe. 
1818 R. P. Kyicir Syat. Lang, (1876) 127 His name 
signified the Ordinator or Regnlator, a» it docs still in the 
modern Coptic. ane ae 

2. One who ordains to the Christian ministry. 

1609 Skene Keg. Vaz. 24 Gif he [a bondman] be ordered 
without the knawledge of his maister, and of his ordinator, 
«che sall be called back againe to bondage, aad sall be ran- 
dered to his maister.- i. - 

Ordinee pidinz-), 2. ands/. Forms: 4 ordine, 
3 ordane, 9 ordinee. [In ME. a. OF. ordind, 
pa. pple. of ordiner to ORDAIN; in mod. use formed 
anew: see -EE.] 

+A. adj. Admitted to holy orders, or into a re- 
ligious order or fraternity ; ordained. Oés. 

€ 1330 R. runne Chron. (1810) 225 Pan went pis Ottobone 
borghont pe cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone, lewed & 
ordine. ¢1g00 Kudle St. Henet (FE. KV. S.) 22/7 Princlike 
sal she sende an ordane nonne till her pat is in sentence. 

B. sé. An ordained clergyman or minister ; now, 


usually, a newly-ordained deacon. 

¢ 1330 R. Brusxe Chyom, (1810) 210 [To} pat holy kirke, & 
alle he ordinez, & hisshop wo pei wirke & clerkes of dignitez. 
1863 A. GiomeiLo We, Ap. Blomfield \.iv.106 naddressing 
his ordinces on the subject of amusements, he has deprecated 
fox-hunting. 1884 Ch. Times 428); There was a falling-offin 
the nuaber of ordinees at the beginning of the decenninm, 

Ordnance (fidnins). [A syncopated variant 
of ordenance, ORDINANCE, established since the 
i7th c. ina certain group ofsenses. ‘The complete 
historical illustration of these is given here, although 
every sense begins with forms spelt ordinance.) 

+1. Military materials, stores, or supplies; im- 
plements of war; missiles discharged in war: = 
ArtiLLERY 1. Also in pl. ordinaunces. Obs, in 


gencral sense, 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 195 That thei.,beholde myhte Here 
enemys .. With a! here ordinance there, Which thei aycin 
the Cite caste. 1432-g0 tr. /ligden Harl. Contin. (Rolls) 
VIFE. 485 His ordinaunce and trussynge cofres were taken 
per. 1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VIE (1896) 82 By the first pare 
is declared the... Receiptes of ordinaunces.. By the secunde 

art is declared ordenaunces Retorned and delinered. 21548 
te Chron, Rich. 141 51 Armoure, weapons, vitayle and 
all other ordinaunces expedient for warre. 1549 Comipl. 
Scot. ix. 78 He brocht sa mony schipis to grece vitht al 
ordonnance. 1644 Vicars Fehovah-Firch 143 For hast they 
left their Ordnance behind them. 

2. Engines for discharging missiles, 

+a. Formerly including catapults, slings, bows, 
etce,: = ARTILLERY 22. Obs. b. Now, Mounted 


guns, cannon: = ARTILLERY 2b. 

Formerly often distinguished asgrcat or surad/, now vsually 
as heavy or light o. Piece of ordnance: see Pircr. 

Q. 614305 yr Gener, ( Roxb.) 7811 Me purveisl for maygnelles 
and belfrayes And othre ordinaunce at al assayes, 1535 
Coverpae 2 San. xx. 15 All the people .. layed to their 
ordynaunce, and wolde have cast downe the wall. 1600 
Hoieann Liny xxiv, xxatit. 532 They approched with ail 
their fabrickes, engines, and ordinance of batterie against 
the walls. 


rare. 


ORDNANCE. 


b. ¢1489 Caxton Llaachardyn liv, 215 As fire given to the 
ordinance, tis to late to recall the shot. 1497 Navad Acc. 
Hten, VII (1896) 99 Wheles for grete ordinaunce .. iiij pair. 
axg48 Hats Chron., Hen. V1 105 Thei laied gonne against 
gonne,..and laied sper of ordynaunce directly against the 
wyndowe. /éid., Flen. VIII 136b, The goodly ordnance 
whehe were .xij. greate Bombardes of brasse, and .xxiv. 
greate Canon peces [etc.}. 1653 H. Cocan tr. “rato's Trav. 
ix. 28 Sinall Ordnance, as Falcones and Bases. 
Papers (Camden) 12, 1 Desyer Vor Ex Licence to keepe 
thes six small Iron Ordnance in my Castell of Ballemartin. 
a@izig Burxet Own Tine (1766) U1. 212 ‘The King and the 
Duke came to the Tower..to see some invention about the 
ordinance. 1861 W. H. Reussect in Morn. Chron 3 Aug., 
Another work .. mounts three pieces of heavy ordnance. 
1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1\1.267 Rifled ordnance was used 
freely by the French in the campaign in Staly in 3859. 

te. With £4 Ancngine for discharging missiles; 
a large gun, piece of ordnance. Oés. 

1480 IWaterf. Arch. in roth Rep. List, MSS. Comm. App. 
¥. 315 No marchaunt. .shall bryng none of the saide orde- 
naunces oute of no countre beyonde the see, a 1548 Hair 
Chron,, Hen. VIM 160 The Romaynes shot great ordi- 
naunces, handgonnes, quarrels. 1626 Cart. Smita -tcefd. 
l'ng, Seamen 24 Gunners spunge your Ordinances. 1629 
Wansworth Pilgr. 35 They venice so stoutly, made our 
Marriners quickly. .fly co their Ordnances vaderneath. 


+d. The artillery as a branch of the army. Ods. 

1665 Maxiey Grotiéus’ Low C. Warres 293 Here was kill'd 
. Charles Levinus Famarsh, who..at this time was General 
of the Ordnance. 1786 W. Tomson Watson's Philip 1111. 
(1839) 343 Mansveldt marched into Bohemia, where he was 
. honoured with the charge of general of the ordnance. 

3. The public establishment, or branch of the 
public service, concerned with the supply of military 
stores and materials, the management of the 
artillery, etc. 

Board of Ordnance, a board, partly military and partly 
civil, which had the managemeat of all affairs relating to the 
artillery, engineers, and the materiel of the Army; it was 
under the direction of a Master-General, assixted by a 
Lientenant-General, a Surveyor-General, a Principal Store- 
keeper, Clerks of the Ordnance, and various other officers. 
After having existed from the reign of Henry VIII, it was 
dissolved in 1855, most of its functions as regards matériel 
being now discharged by the Army Ordnaace Department, 

‘I'he organization of the Ordnance Department has under- 
gone numerous transformations since 1855. From 1870 to 
1887, the Surevyor-General of Ordnance was (with the Com- 
mander-in-Chiel, and the Financial Secretary) one of three 
officers to whom the actual army administration was then 
delegated, his province being all civil administrative duties 
except the Pay Departinent, with the purchase, construc- 
lion, and charge of matériel, After 1887 these duties were 
divided among various officials, e.g. the Cominissary- 
General of Ordnance Stores, Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories, etc. In 1895 they were once more grouped under 
an Luspector-General of Ordnance, for whom a Director- 
ede was substituted by an Order in Council of 7 March, 
1899. 

1485 Rodls Parit. V1. 354/2 Maister of oure Ordinaunce 
and maister of oure Arinery. 1548 Patten E.xf. Scotl. KE jb, 
Syr Fraunces Flemynge kaight, master of the ordinaunce. 
1679 Woop Li/é 30 Apr. (O. H. 5.) 11. ¢49 He was lieftenant 
of the ordinance. 1737 J. Cuanpertayne $4 G4 Brit. u. 
ui 117 Military Branch of the Ordnance. .. Geatleman of 
Ordnance, John Palmer. 1810 Wetttncton in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VU. 22, I should have thonght..that the Duke would 
have gone to the Ordnance, which he would have liked. 
1863 Hl. Cox /nsézt. in. vill. 710 The Master-General of the 
Ordnance directed .. all those matters with reference to the 
Corps of Artillery and Engineers, which, as to the rest of 
the army; belonged to the Commander-in-Chief. 1875 Zacyct. 
Brit, WW. 572 The Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is 
[1870-87] charged with ‘ providing, holding, and issuing, to 
all branches of the army and reserve forces, food. forage. . 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties,’ etc. 

+ 4. Occas. var, of ORDINANCE in other senses. 

5. attrib, as ordnance carriage, hospital, officer, 
park, slores, store-keeper, etc. Ordnance Board 
= Board of Ordnance: see 3. 

1Boo Wettincron Let. to Major Gen. Braithwaite in 
Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 276 The ordnance and military stores 
to be sent from Fort St. George. 1803 — Let. to Col. Alurray 
30 Apr, fhid. 529 Wheels for ordnance carriages. 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley \xxxviii. 421 Tn front of an old ordinance mar- 

wee. 1853 Srocoverer Mid, Encyct., Ordnance Store- 

Leeper, a civil officer in the artillery, who has the charge of 
all the stores. 1868 Kep. to Govt. U.S. Alunitions War 
143 After a time these coil guns..find their way to the ord- 
nance hospital at Woolwich. 1869 J. Martineau. #ss. 11. 
156 Do they set their ordnance officers to ball-practice? 
1893 Forers Mitcnere Remin. Gt. Mutiny 146 The whole 
of ls ordnance park, containing a large quantity of aminuni- 
tion and thirty-two gans. 

Ordnance Survey: The official survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, undertaken by Government, 
and originally carried out under the direction of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. Hence 
ordnance datum, the datum-line or level, to 
which all heights are referred in the Ordnance 
Survey, being 12} feet below Trinity High-water 
mark, and 4} feet above Trinity Low-water mark ; 
ordnance map, a map prepared by the Survey ; 
also ordnance shect. 

Tn 1889 the Ordnance Survey was made a department of 
the oard of Agriculture. 

1840 Leacyel, Brit, (ed. 7) XX 1. 354/2 Tn 1791 the Ordnance 
survey was begua, /étd, 360/1 Ordnance Maps ..are not 
only drawa, but also engraved and printed, at the Ordnance 
Map Offices in the Tower,andat Dublin, 1845 McCuttocn 
Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) |. 229 Wen Macdha, ascertained, 
hy the Ordnance survey, to be the highest mountain in the 


| 


1672 Essex | 
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United Kingdom, 1878 Muxtey Piysiogr. 11 Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey are constructed on the scale of one inch 
to the mile. 


Ordnary, obs. form of OxDINARY. 

Ordo (f1do). [1., = row, series, order.) a. 
Ect, An ordinal, directory, or book of rubrics; an 
office or service with its rmbrics. b. In old Latin 
school-books, (ordo verborunt) The arrangement of 
words required in translating into English. ¢. res. 
= CoLon? 1, 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 10 The ‘Ordo’, or riest’s 
Directory for finding the Mass and the Divine office for 
every day in the year. 257 (¢ét/e) Catholic Directory and 
Ordo for Ireland. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 265 note, The 
Catholic Directory, familiar to English Catholies, coatains 
besides the Ordo a list of clergy, churches, etc. 


Ordonnance (f:1dénins, or. as /., ordona-ts). 


‘[a. mod. F. ordonnance, for OF. ordenance > see 


OrxpINANCE.J 

1. Systematic arrangement, csp. of literary ma- 
terial, architectural parts or features, or the delails 
of any work of art; a plan or method of literary 
or artistic composilion; an order of architecture. 

1644 Evenys Diary 20 Nov., A Charch. .for outward forme 
aot comparable to St. Peter's, being of Gotiq ordonance. 1712 
Srunie Sfect. No. 552 ? 1, | found his spacious warehouses 
fill’d and adorn'd with tea, China and Indian ware, I could 
observe a beautiful ordonnance ofthe whole. 1723 CaMBers 
tr. Le Cterc’s Treat, Archit. \. 22 Columns that have 
Pedestals, are in a more stately Ordonnance than those 
which have none. /éd. 140 Two Ord8naances of Archi- 
tecture shou'd never he placed within one another. 1776 
Sir J. Revsotns Disc. vii, (1876) 413 Disproportionate 
ordoanance of parts. 1817 Co.enrpce Srog. Lit, xvii. (1882) 
174 (Difference) between the ordonnance of poetic composi- 
tion and that of prose. 1885 dthenznm 22 Aug. 246/2 ‘The 
ordonnance of the typography ..is at once simple, per- 
spicuous, and compact, i 

2. In reference to France and other continental 
countries ; An ordinance, decrce, law, or by-law ; 
spec. in France, (@) under the monarchy, a decree of 
the king or the regent; applied esp. to the partial 
codes issued by Louis XIV and his successors; 
(8) an order of a criminal court. 

For the erdonnances of Charles X, 1830, see ORDINANCE 7. 

1756 Jouxson A. of Prussia Wks. UV. 551 The ordonance 
of 1667, by which Lewis the Fourteenth established an 
uniformity of procedure. 1761 //ist. in Aun. Keg. 67 An or- 
donance was issued at Copenhagen. . prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign tobacco. 1815 Hopuovse Suéstance Lett. 
(1816) }. 78 Only three days after the publication of the char- 
ter, the director-general of the police issued two ordonnances 
in open contradiction to the filth and sixty-eighth articles. 
1839 James Louis N/V, 111, 208 The criminal code did not 
appear till 1670; though an ordunnance affecting the marine 
had been promutgated in the preceding year. 1878 Grove's 
Dict, Afus. 1.7 ‘The ‘vagrants 7 met each new ordonnance 
with a new evasion. ‘ 

b. (in full, Company of ordonnance, (+ ordinance), 
F. compagnie d’ordonnance). A name applied to 
organized companies of men-at-arms which formed 
the beginnings of a standing army in France. So 
called from the ordonnance royale of 2 Nov. 1437 
by which they were created, 

iGensdarmes des Ordonnances, The ordinary men of 
Armes of France; first reduced by Charles the seuenth into 
certaine Companies, and under particular Orders ’ (Cotgr.). 

[1601 R. Jouxson ATngd. & Comme, (1603) 37 Charles the 
seventh reduced these Ordinances to perfection, made the 


number certaine, appointed their wages. Jéid, 18 He like- | 


wise devided these Ordinances into men atarmesand archers.] 
1752 CARTE Hist. Eng. (Vi. 47 Uf Scouland was attacked, 
Francis was to aid them with 100,000 crowns, 1500 lance- 

uenets and 200 archers of ordonnance. 1823 Scott Quentin 
Ss. v, Here are my companies of ordonnance—here are my 
French Guards. 1843 Prescott J/exico v1, ii, (1864) 340 
The famons ordonnance of Charles the Bold, the best- 
appointed cavalry of their day. | 

+3. Occasional early spelling of OnpNANCE. 

Ordonnant, a. rare. [a. F. ordonnant, pr. 
pple. of ordouner to Orpvain.] That ‘arranges, or 
disposes in order. 

1820-30 Cotrrioce in Lit, Renz. (1838) VIL. 32 An ample 
and most ordonanant Conceptionist, to the tranquil empytean 
of ideas he had not ascended. j 

+Ordonne, v., a 1sth c. variant pf ORDAIN, 
after later F. ordonner. 

1440 in Wars Eng. in France (Rolls) 11. sor Ordonne 
notable capitaines unto the keping of the same placis. ¢1g0o 
AMelusine xii. 44 (heading) How they that were ordonned 
camme. /éid. xix. 80 The kinge..ordonned men armed to 
kepe every man therlro, 

Ordovician (fidovi-fiin),a. Geol. [f 1. Ordo- 
vic-es, name of an ancient British tribe in North 
Wales+-1AN.) ‘The name given by C. Lapworth 
to a series of rocks, including part of the Lower 
Silurian of Murchison; applied also to the age in 
which these strata were deposited. 

1887 Atkenzum 29 Jan. 163/3 Mr. Jukes-Browne. .gets 
over the difficulty of nomenclature by adopting Prof. Lap- 
worth's name of ‘Ordovician ' for the * Lower Silurian’ of 
Murchison. 1888 Darly News 24 Sept. 6/2 Strata repre- 
senting ordovician, silurian, and carboniferous times. 

Ordure (fdiiiz). Also 5 ordoure, 5-6 ordur, 
Gurdenr. fa. F.ordure (.2thc. in Godef. Compi.), 
€ ord filthy, foul :—L. Aorridus Worwn,] 

1, Filth, dirt. Formerly also in ff arch. 

13.. E. B. Adit. P. Bi. 1092 By nobleye of his norture he 


ORE, ‘. 


nolde neuer towche O3t pat watz vngoderly oper ordure 
watz inne. 1430-40 Lync. Aochkas 1x. vii, 24 Fret with 
olde rust_gadreth greate ordure. 1528 Pavnete Salernc's 
Regim, Oiijb, Water..where into ronneth no vrdeurs of 
cites. 1558 Warve tr. Adexis' Sec. (1568) 7ob, Boile this 
together..and if there bee any ordure or [ylth at the bottom, 
you must take itaway. 1727 Baaptey Fam, Dict.s.v. Ear, 
An Ulcer often. .is occasion'd by a Wound, some Hurt, or 
some Ordure that is corrupted in the Ear. 1887 Nowrn 
Virg. AHenetd ¥. 332 The youth..Fell, in the victiia’s gore 
and the ordure meeting with ill. 

2. Excrement, dung. Formerly also in £7. 

1388 Wyeur Deni, xxviii. 27 The Lord smyte the part of 
bodi wherbi ordures ben voyded. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng, vu. (1520) 10¢b/1 In the same place he made his 
ordure. 1581 Mutcastea /osétions xv. (1887) 70 They will 
. .disburden themselues one waie or other, by ordure, vrine, 
or some other matter. 1658 Rowtano tr. Aloufet's Theat. 
ins. gti Mingle Attick honey with the first ordure the Infant 
makes, 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry xiix. (1840) TIT. 
209 Dante represents some of his criminals rolling themselves 
in human ordure, 1865 Livixncstone Zambest viii. 181 
Ordure is deposited around countless villages. 

3. fig. Applied to that which is morally filthy or 
defiling, or to fon} language ‘ cast’ or ‘thrown’ at 
a person, (Cf. Dirt sé. 6b, Fiuti sé. 3 ¢.) 

61374 Cuavcer Troylus ¥. 385 Allas! allas! so noble a 
creature As is a man shal drede swich ordure! ¢ 1386 — 
Pars. T. #83 In the stynkynge ordure of synne. 1439-40 
Lype. Bockas vu. viii. (1554) 171.6, With such rebukes and 
casting of ordure.. Bored was his visage. 1509 Barccay 
SAyp of Folys (1570) 61 Knowing their owne vice, and life 
full of ordure.. Yet sinne they still. 1682 Drvnen Afedal 183 
Those let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, Whose 
ordures neither plague nor fire can purge? 1814 ees 
Writ, (1830) 1V. 224 These ordures are rapidly depraving 
the public taste, 1870 Lowrtt. Among my Bés, Ser. t. (1873) 
49, | have been forced to hold my nove in picking my way 
through these ordures of Dryden. J 

Hence +O-rdured a., defiled with ordure, pol- 
luted; ¢O'rduring 2//. sb., the voiding of ordure: 
in quot. concr. excrement; $ O'rdurous 2., of the 
nature of ordure, filthy. 

1593 Dravton ci, viii. 77 The rude times their ord‘rous 
matter fling, Into the Sacred and once hallowed Spring. 
1895 SouTnwetL St, Peter's Compe. viii, A sea will scantly 
rince my ordur'd soule. 1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich, [11 
Poems (1872) 110 A filthy carpet fits an ordur‘d thought. 
1654 Gavion Picas. Notes 1. iii. 8 These high thoughts 
brought the Don to his Knees, happily on a Cushion of 
Rosinantes own orduring. 

+Ore!}. Obs. Forms: a. 1-4 &r, 1-5 fre, (3 
wre, aore). fA, 2-5 ore, 3-5 hore, 5 30re. [OK. 
dr str. fem. = OFris. &e, OS. éva (MDu, éve, Du. 
eer), OHG. éra (MING. ére, Ger. ehre), ON. ctr 
clemency (Iecl. ara, Sw. dra, Da. dre, arc from 
Ger.) :—OTeut. *aisa (wanting in Gothic, which 
has the related vb. a/s-¢-az to regard, respect, with 
which cf. L. xs-¢um-dre to esteem, value). ‘The 
primary sense seems to have been ‘esteem, regard, 
respect’, whence the senses of ‘honour (glory, 
dignity), reverence, respect, favonr, sparing, mercy, 
help’, etc., found in the various languages. ‘The 
derived vb. OF. daz to regard, reverence, honour, 
= ON. ecva to spare, OIG. éren, Ger. ehret to 
honour, is found in Early ME. as Are 2.1] 

1. Respect, reverence; honour, glory. 

a. Gi tr. Bada's Ilist. 1. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 148 Ond peah 
pe he Cristen beon sceolde, ne wolde he znige aare weotan 
on bere Cristnan afestnisse. a 1000 Cadwion's Gen. 1580 
Cam..on his azenum fader arene wolde gesceawian. a 1000 
Phanix 663 Ar and onwald in bam up-lican Rodera rice. 
aiag St. Marker, 5 For he ne alid neauer, ab lined a in 
are. azgzoo Cursor Mf. 4245 (Cott.) Putifer. held ioseph in 
mensk and are. /did.8770 (Cott.) Pat men it suld sua hald 
in ar (Gott. are]. ¢1320 Str Tristy. 1816 Ysoude he loued 
in are. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 134 Pu.. has 
rentis fare & til haf mare has perans of are, 


2. Grace, favour, mercy, pity, clemency. 
Of common use in ME. in appeals to the Deity, entreaties 
for a hearing, help, etc., esp. in the parenthetic chine ore = 


| of thy grace, F. de grace, which tended to become a mere 


precatory phrase. R 

a, Beowndf (Z.) 2607 He..zemunde da Sa are pe he him 
ar forzeaf, wicstede weligne. a1000 Andreas 1131 (Gr.) 
Ne mifite earmsceapen are findan. a 1200 Moral Ode 53 
(Lamb. MS.) For habben godes are. azago Ureisun in 
Cott. Hont, 187 A thesu, pin aore ! hwet dep banne pi blod 
isched on pe rode? a 1300 Cursor A. 2749 (Cott.) Lauerd, 
said abraham, pi nare [su Matzy.; Gott, & Trin. pin are) Sal 
ou pine avin sua-gal for-fare? a 1400-50 4 lexander 5361 
Candace. .pleynes ‘Lord Alexander, bine are, quare is pi 
wittis?’ a1goo Ayug & Hermit 189 in Hazl. 4. 7. 2.1. 20 
The kyng seyd: The Gods are, Aad I sych aa hermyte were. 

B. a 1200 Moral Ode 298 (Lamb. MS.) Nis nober inne helle, 
ore ne forjiuenesse. atarg Ancr. K, 26 Swete lesu pia 
ore! ax300 Floris & Bl. 173 ‘ Sire’, he sede, ‘bi godes ore, 
So god in nauede ihe wel jore*, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer AMiler's T. 

jo Lemman, thy grace, and sweete bryd,tbyn ore. 1412-20 
ike Chron. Froy (MS. Welmingham) If. 64a, Ay, Sir, she 
said, for Goddes ore What ye ar tel nie more, ¢1420 Chron. 
I Hod. st, 1236 He sayde, Blessude Virgyn! y crie 30w mercy 
and hore. ¢14g0 Erde Tolous 226 Yschall be trewe, be 
goddys ore. - . A 

3. The condition of being spared ; security from 
danger, peace. r 

¢1208 Jay. 26266 And lete we pat folc wrecche, wnnien 
anwre, 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9771 Alle be avowes of pis 
churche, ia wasore ich am ida. ¢ 1320 Str Tristr.278 Now 
hab rohand in ore ‘lristrem and is ful blibe. 

Hence + O'reful, areful a. [OL. drft:/}, honour- 
able, venerable; merciful, compassionate; t O're- 


ORE, 


less, a‘reless a. [OF. dr/éas], void of reverence, 
mercy, or pity; merciless, crue). 

743° in Thorpe DéipZ. inet, (1865) 28 Ic ASelbald.. was 
heden from bam ‘arfullan bisceope Milrede. c1o00 Ags. 
Ps. (Spelm.) cil. 3 Se de arfull bip eatlum unrihtwisnm dinum. 
€1200 Oxsin 1460 Ziff pin herrge iss arefull, & milde, & 
soffte, & nesshe. cgootr. Bada’s fist. wv. xix. |xvii.] (1890) 
gra, & eahtatyne wid bam *arleasum Arreum eretici & his 
Tare. a 1000 Zuliana 4 Maximianes se geond middan-geard 
arleas cyning, eahtnysse ahof. a 1200 WJoral Ode 216 (Lamb. 
MS.) Ac helle king is are-les [7'rn. A/S. ore-leas, Agert.) 
oreles, Fesus ore-les] with pa pe be mei binden. ¢ 1200 


Trin, Coll, Hont. 123 Pat orelese mennisse, be ne haned ore of j 


him seluen. ¢ 2200 Orsi 9881 Arelass, & grimme, & grill. 

Ore? (601). Forms: a, 1 6ra, 4 ore, 5-7 oore, 
5-6 oure, 6 (ower, owre), ur, 6-7 ure; B, (1 
fr), 3 or, 4 oor, 5~ ore, (6 wore, 6-8 oare, 7-8 
oar.) [Two types of this word are found from 
14th to 17th c.: viz. (1) oor(e, oure, owre, ure, of 
which (as shown by spelling and by rimes) the 
regular mod, repr. would be oor (iie1), and which 
corresponds to OE. éra wk. masc. ‘unwrought 
metal’, ‘ore’, corresp. to Iu. oer, LG. (FE. Fris.) 
&r, of uncertain origin ; (2) ME. dr, in 17-18th c. 
oar, mod, ore, which answers phonetically to OE. 
dr (also vx) ‘brass’ = OS. & (in éin brazen’), 
MDu. eer, OIIG., MHG, é, ON. ef, Goth. a7: 
str. neut. ‘brass’ = L, ws, wr- ‘brass’, Skr. ayas 
‘metal’, It would appear that, about the r2the., 
OE. dr began to be identified in sense with OE. 
dra, and that forms descended from both continued 
side by side until the 17th c., when the forms from 
éra became obs., or were levelled under those from 
dr. Thus the mod.Eng, word appears to derive 
its sense from OF. dra, but its form from OK. dr 
‘brass’, which may have been extended to the 
sense ‘metal’, and thus to ‘ore’. It is possible 
that, in very modem Eng,, the form or might itself 
have passed into (G1), as in the spoken forms of 
door, floor, and southern pronune. of moor, poor; 
but this would not explain the double forms from 
13th to 17th c., nor the 16the. oar.) 

1. A native mineral containing a precious or 
useful metal in such quantity and in such chemical 
combination as to make its extraction profitable. 

Sometimes, esp. formerly, applied also to a mixture of a 
native metal with a rock or vein-stone, or to metal in an 
unreduced or unworked state, 

[Cf @ 1000 L. § cigs. Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 239/20 Ferrt 
Soilina, in quo loco ferrum foditur, isern ore.) 

a. arooo Ags. Ps, (Th.) xi. 7 Swa pat seolfor,..syppan se 
ora adolfen byd. ¢ 1000 Everaic Voc. in We.-Wiilcker 142/34 
Aletallum, zlces kynnes wecg, ved ora opde clyna. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Wife's 7, 208 For al the metal ne for core [7. rr. 
ore, onre, O€r; réme poore, pore, poure, pouer}, 1436 Pod, 
Poems (Rolls) 11, 186 Of sylvere ‘and golde there is the ange 
Amonge the wylde Vrishe, though they be pore. ¢ 1505 
Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 197, tito foder de vr non ignit. 
1513 Dovcnas éneis_x. iil, 52 Quhar the goldin nveir 
Pactolus warpys on grund the gold vre cleir. 1g52 Eow, VI 
Trudi. in Lét. Rent. (Roxh.) 416 The oure that the Almaines 
had diged in a mine of silver. 1352 Hucoet, Oore of golde, 
siluer, or other mettall. Vide f owre. /did., Ower, or core 
of brasse, cadmia. sss Even Decades 431 Where they 
saw the vre or myne shewe it selfe. 1567 W1lds & /nv. N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 274, ij lods of lead vre pric xxviij. xg70 
Levins Afantp. 115/36 friming with 4 Floore, A Moore 
heath, A A/oore Maurus) Oore of brasse. Oore of siluer 
fete.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ul. iv. 18 The gravell mixt with 
golden _owre [vfmes an bowre, in her powre) 1625 Bacon 
£33. Plantations (Arb,) 532 If there be Tron Vre. 1626 
— Sylva $33 A Lump of Ure in the Bottome of a Mine. 

8. (In OF. in sense ‘ brass"; in 1225 =' metal") 

[eas oe Gloss. (O.E.V.) 255 Anrocaicum groeni aar. 
€897 K, “Eran Gregory's Past. xxxvii. (Sw.) 267 Iie 
wurdon gehwierfde inne on dam ofne to are & to tine, & to 
iserne & to leade. c1ooo AExraic Gram. vi. (Z.) 15 Acs 
brass odde ar, aeneus breesen opbe aren.) a1zag Ancr. R. 
284 Nis bet aren acursed [v. x. or (sofe in C. Golt, seluer, 
stel, Irn, copper, mestling, breas: al is icleopet or)]. 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 16 Vor engelonde is vol ino3.. Of seluer 
or & of gold, of tyn & ek of lede, Of stel, of yre, & of bras. 
ote Alex, & Dind. 525 Pere be grauel of be ground was 
of gold ore. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) I. 17 Pe erbe of 
that lond is copious of metal ore & of sale welles. /4712. 79 
Sale welles, metal, and oor [wineras ef metallia), 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 596/12 Mineria, anglice a myne vl 
Ore, vel minera secundum quosdam et anglice ore.., as 
goold ore, syluer ore, etc. 1519 Juterlude Four Elem. in 
Hazl. Dodstey 1, 30 ‘Vhey have none iron, Whereby they 
should in the earth imine, To search for any wore [rte 
therefore], 156a Ac? 5 Eliz. c. 4 $30 A.. Burner of Oare 
and Wood-Ashes. i de Nat. Bathes x. (1669) 70 
For Iron, we have the Oar in abundance. 1667 Drynrn 
ind, Emperor \. i, Where golden Ore lyes mixt with com- 
mon Sand. 1728 T. Suerwan Persius it. (1739) 95 Fo run 
the Gold from its Oar. 1853 W. Garcory /norg. Chem, 
(ed. 3) 242 This is the common ore of antimony. 1886 
A. Wixcnrtn Walks Geol. Field 124 Each of these layers 
is called a comb, and the whole is styled the gangue. The 
metalliferous layer is the ore. 

b. with av and p/, A quality or kind of ore. 

a. are tr. Beda's Hist. 1.1. (1890) 26 Swylce hit is cac 
berende on wecga orum ares & isernes, leades & seolfres, 
1454 Rolls of Farit,V. 272/1 agg Mynes of Silver Oures. 

B. 1666 Bovir Orig. Formes & Qual, Melting the Oares 
to reduce them into perfect metal. 1768 Pennant Zood. I. 
Pref., Silver is found in great abundance in our lead ores. 

1826 Hesry “len: Chent. 11. 583 Ores of manganese, 1874 
Raymonp Statist. Alines § Mining 449 Foreign ores, which 
contain on an average 1 per cent. of silver. About half of 
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these are ‘dry ores’, ive. ores containing no appreciable 
amount of lead, 
e. fig. 

a 1628 F. Grevi A/ustapha Chorus iii, Poems (1633) 124 
Whom I choose As my Anointed, from the Potters oare. 
1642 Muncer /fely & Prof. St. xviii. 116 ‘Vhe good Veo- 
man is a Gentleman in Ore. 1911 SuartEsn, Charac. (1737) 
I1l.255 Froin the rich oar of onr early poets. 1801 W. Gon- 
win: Chaucer (1804) I. xv. 477) Mandeville, Wictiffe and 
Gower..did not begin so early to work wpon the ore of their 
native langnage. 1861 Croven J/art Alagno 823 Mui ine 
tellect so charming iu the ore. 

2. Metal, esp. precious metal. Chiefly poesic. 

1639 G. Daniec /tecdns. i. 6 He did repaire the Cisternes, 
and restore Salomon's Ruines, in the Sea of Ore [?the 
molten sea, 1 AY. vit. 23). 1709 Appison Vaticr No, 116 
?9, | consider Woman as a beautiful Romantick Animal, 
that may be adorned with Furs and Feathers, Pearls and 
Diamonds, Ores and Silks. @ 1763 Suenstonn Aicgies is. 
49 Let others toil to gain the sordid ore. 1830 ‘TENNYSON 
elraé. Nts, xiv, N rich Throne of ¢he massive ore. 

3. adirth. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as ore 
brokerage, t debt, extraction, freight, tmpregna- 
tion, markel, shipment, supply, evc.; consisting 
of or containing ore, as ore-hand, -bed Ven st. 
13b), -chanwel, -chimney, -depostt, -dump, -ground, 
-mass, ~pil, -fpockel, -shool, -slope, -streak, -vern, 
ete.; used in the gaining or working of ore, as 
ore-apparalus, -bin, -car, -chute, -dish, furnace, 
house, -mill, -stamp, etc. Db. objective and obj. 
gen., as ore-Learing, -buying, -caleining. -crushing, 
-dressing, -extracting, -milling, -roasling, -smelt- 
ay, Cle, vbl, sbs. and ppl. adjs.; ore-assorier, 
-breaker, -crusher, -drier, -feeder, -haitler, -separ- 
ator, -sorter, -washer, etc. @. Special combs. : 
ore body, a body or connected mass of ore in a 
mine, as a vein, bed, pocket, ete.; ore-breast, 
the face or breadth of the working of a body of 
ore; t+ ore-coal, ?a name for coal in thick seams; 
ore - concentrator CONCENTRATOR 3; ore- 
hearth, a form of smal! reducing furnace made of 
cast-iron, used in lead-smelting ; a Scotch or blast 
hearth. Also OREDELF. 

1881 Ref. Geol. Expl. N. Zealand 5 X wench cut to inter- 
sect the “ore-band at about zo feet from the outcrop. 1877 
Rayaonp Statist. Mines & Mining 174 The principal *ore- 
bearing deposits in this mime. 1796 Monse cloner. Geog. I. 
441 Ac this *ore-bed are a variety of ores, 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 25 ‘Vhis vein has shown thous far 
three separate *ore bodies. “1879 /érd, 447 From the ‘ore- 
breaker the ore went through a chute to the first set of steel 
rolls below. /éfd. 48 Qu the 800-foot level the *ore-breasts 
are about 100 feet in width, with but little waste-rock. 1893 
Genter Miss Dividends 189 Vhere are two *ore-cars mn- 
ning on tracks in this shaft, to the lower level of the mine. 
1874 Raymoxp Statist. Mines §& Alintng 517 None had, 
however, struck the ‘ore-channel. 1882 def. to flo. Reprs 
Prec, Metais U.S. 195 The *ore chimney is from 250 to 300 
feet in length, and the ore is all taken out above the tunnel. 
1874 Raymonn Statist, Mines & Alining 42 ‘Vhe entire pro- 
duct of the mine will be run out through this tunnel..to the 
*ore-chute, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) q1 An *ore 
Coale..the oare ts the best and is a great vayne spreadinge 
euery way and endureth longest. 1882 Hep. to Lio, Kepr. 
Pree. Metals U.S. 597 There have been in California many 
inventions in “ore crushing. /d/d., ‘There should be no mis- 
takes made as to the value of new.ore-crushing machines. 
1653 Mancove Customs Lead-Mines (FE. DS.) 106 If they 
such sutes in other Courts commence, They lose their due 
*oar-<debt for such offence. 1709 J. Warp /utrod. Math. 1. 
iii. ae) 36 The Miners bought and sold their Lead Ore 
bya Measure which they call'd an *Ore Dish, 1862 Dadblin 
Rev, Nov. 18 The degrading toil of "ore-dressing or nail- 
making. 1895 MWestm. Gaz. 28 Sept. 4/2, 1 took three 
samples, and also one from the *ore dump. 1877 Raysonp 
Statist, Mines §& Mining 48 Automatic *ore-feeders are 
coming into general use. 1884 Pad? Afall G. 13 Sept. sft 
That the process of “ore-forming still goes on beneath the 
earth’s surface at the present day. 1874 ‘ H. Contins WMetad 
Mining (1875) 53 Shafts are sunk until the *ore-ground is 
reached. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 456 ‘Vhe 
smelting of the [lead] ore is performed by either a blast. 
furnace, called an *ore-hearth, or a reverberatory-furnace, 
1862 7tmes g Sept., The smelting of lead in the 'ore- 
hearth, 1886 A. Wincnetn Walks Geol, Field 126 The 
*ore-masses are huge lenticular accumulations. 1877 Ray- 
monn Statist, Mines + Alining 177 Within a foot of the 
surface, and covered only by the remains of the disintegrated 
*ore-shoot. /éfd. 26 ‘The “ore-sorters constitute quite a large 
force. /éid. 23 An *ore-stope was opened and a considerable 
amount of ore extracted. 187a /éfd, 331 An “ore-streak 
2 feet wide, composed of lead, zinc, gray copper, and iron 
sulphurets. 1882 5 to Ho. Repr. Prec. Metals U.S. 

y 


84 
A patent has recently been granted .. for an Soreeities 
which has some peculiarities. 

+Ore3, Oés. rare. (OE. ér, beginning, origin, 
front, van.] Beginning. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2407 Se das orleges or on-stealde, _a1000 
Andreas 649 Seczan or and ende. a1200 Moral Ode 179 
(Lamb, MS.) per hi sculen wuniena buten are 77in., Agert., 
Fesns ore) and ende. 

Ore # (601). 1. A* modern adaptation of OE. 
dra, Oral, sometimes used by historical writers. 

1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit. 1.256, 1 have observed thus 
much, that twentie Ores are worth two Markes of silver. 
1650 Ecorgarinio 7'ythes 85 For every ceorle or husband+ 
man twelve ores. 3817 Scott Alarold i. xv, And you, you 
cowl'd priests, who have plenty in store, Must give Gunnar 
for ransom a palfrey and ore. 1872 E,W. Ronertson //ist, 
Ess. 134 The two ores of 16¢. which were paid to the king 
from the Lancashire carucate. 

| 2. Properly dre (d-ré): ‘The smallest denomina- 


ORECTIC. 


tion in the coinage of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the hundredth part ofa KRovE, about equal 
toa German ffennig; a copper coin of this value. 

1716 Lond, Gaz. No. 5439/3 A Silver Coin called 15 Ore 
Pieces are advanced to 16 Ore. 1756 Rout Dict. Trade, 
Orewa cone coin of Sweden; Leing 7-12ths of an English 
penny ; and 6 of them make the rix-dollar, or qs. 8d. sterling. 
1 Whitaker's Almanack gor Silver coins... Denmark... 
1 krone of roo ore. 1899 HH estu, Gaz. 29 Any. 8'2 In 
Copenhagen..a preminm of ten ore per rat is being paid for 
every one of the rodents produced whole but dead. 

Ore 5 (601). focal, Also 7 wore, woore, oore, 
8 oare. [For earlier wore, tvoore:—-OF.. wir 
seaweed, whence the more frequent northern form 
Wank, q.v.] Seaweed, esp. such as is cast on 
the shore and gathered for manure: also called 
sea ore, + float-ore. and ORE-WEED. 

soz in J. Lewis //ist. U'hanet (1736) App. 89 To forbid and 
restraine the burning or takinge up of any Sea Oare within 
the Ie of Thanet. 1602 Carew Cornival? 27b, ‘Vo this 
purpose alsa serueth Orewood, which is a weed growing 
vpon the rockes vader high water marke... [is vse serueth 
for barly land, Some accustomed to burne it on heapes... 
This Floteore ix now and then found naturally formed like 
rufs, combs, and such tke. 2674-91 Ray WV. C. Words, 
Wer, Waar, seawrack...The ‘Thanet men (saith Somner) 
call it wore or woore, 17., Det. Moan in Ray's Sg AL 
Words (1874), Dore, sca-wrack, 1841S. C. Mane /reland I. 
73 Wis tittle car, which was filled with sea ore, 1847-78 
Uatcowen., Ore, seaweed, used for manure. Seth. 1875 
Sussex Gloss, Ore, seaweeds washed on shore by the tides. 

IIence O're-stone foca/., a rovk covered with 
seaweed; Ovry ad/. dial., seaweedy. Also One- 
WEED, q.¥. 

1854 .V. § Ov t Ser, X. 359 (Gloss. Polperro in Cornzeal?) 
Orestone, the name of sume large single rocks in the sea, 
not far from land. Some fishes when cooked sre said to taste 
ory, some things to smell ory; that is, like the sea-beach. 

tOre%, Cds. rare. [ad. lL. dra: see Ona] 
Shore. coast. 

1652 Hotvpay d/orace Odes 1. i, That other, if he in his 
garnier Stores Whatever hath been swept from Ly bian 
ores, 1661 [see nest]. 

tOre?, Oés. [Of mnascertained origin. (Blount 
Glossogr. appears to explain it from Ores.) In 
femster (i.e. Leominster) ore, a name for a fine 
kind of wool, 

1612 Drayton (oly-olh, vii. tog ‘To whom did nener sound 
the name of Lemster Ore? ‘That with the Silke-wormes web 
for smalness toth compare, 1648 Herrick f/esper.. Obcron's 
fatace 28 A Lank of mosse. farre more Soft then the finest 
Lemster ore, a 1661 Funier Worthies 33 Ns for the wooll 
in this county, it is hest known to the honour thereof by the 
name of Lempster ore, being absolutely the finest in this 
county, and indeed in all Englaud, [1661 Buoust Glossoyr. 
(ed. 2), Ore (era), the end or extreme part; a Region Land 
or Country: ‘Thus Lempsters Ore is that fertile part of Here- 
fordshire, which lyes abont two miles round that Town.) ge 

Ore,: var. for, Wen O/s, their; obs. f. Horr, 
Hocr, Oar, On, Orr. 

Ore, O’re, Ore-, obs. ff. o'er, OvER, OVERS. 

Oread (Grd). Grand Lat. Mythol, [ad. L. 
Oréas, Ovéad-, a. Gr. ’Opeids, Opead- mountain- 
nymph, f. épos mountain: see -Ap.) A nymph 
supposed to inhabit mountains; a mountain-nymph, 

1586 Srenser (ast. Aeglogue 64 ‘The Nymphs and 
Oreades her round about Do sit lamenting on the grassie 
grene, 1667 Mitton 2. ZL. 1x. 387 Like a Wood-Nymph 
hght Oread or Dryad. @ 1763 SHENSTONE He &s, 1764) 1.273 
‘The oreads lik'd the climate well. 1795-1814 Worbsw. 
Excursion Ww. 882 Fleet Oreads sporting visibly, 1844 Mrs. 
SrowninG Dead Pan viii, Have ye left the mountain 
places, Oreads wild, for other tryst? ‘oe 

t+ Oreb. Obs, rare. [perh. misprint for ove = 
F, ovobe, 1.. orobus: cf. Onone.] The Litter Vetch, 
Vieta Orobus, or some allied leguminous plant. 

1 Mascau, Govt, Cattle, Horses (1§96) 112 Sore eies 
which may be heald with the meale of wild tares, cald Oreb, 
Orebear, -burden, -cast, etc.: see OVER-. 
Orebil, obs. form of HorrrBir, 


| Orecchion. O¢s. vare. (ad. It. ovecchione 
(Florio 1598), ‘large ear’, augm. of orecchio ear. 

1611 Frorio, Orecchione, a great eare, but properly that 
part of a bulwarke which enginers call the pome, the gard, 
the shoulder or cares ¢o couer the casamats.] 

== ORILLON. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 16 The best way into it, were some 49 
foote distant from the Bulwarke Orechion or Cullion. 3598 
Barret Theor, Warres yi 125 The point or front of the 
Orecchion shall alwayes ende with two..obtuse Angles. 

Orecharge, Orecome, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oreche, obs. form of OracH. 

Orectic (orektik), @. (sé.). rare. [ad. Gr. opex- 
tixés (Aristotle) appetitive, f. dpexrdés stretched out, 
longed for, f. dpéy-av to stretch out, grasp after, 
desire. ] . 

a. Philos. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
appetite or desire; appetitive. b. Afed. Having 
the quality of stimulating appetite or desire. 

1779 Lp. Monsonvo Ane, Metapé, 1. u. vii. 110, 1 come 
now to a division of the powers of the human mind... The 
division I mean, is into Gnostic and Orectic.., by the second, 
we desire or incline. 1836-7 Sik W. Hamitton A/etapa. xii. 
(2870) 11, 41g In the Peripatetic School..the mental modi- 
fications were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, and Orectic 
or Appetent. 1881 Symonos Henaiss, f1aly (1898) V. xvi. 497 
That blending of the reason with the orectie soul which we 
call will. 1890 M. Mane /'sychology 217 Orectic faculty... 
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is too unfamiliar. 
having power to excite, the appetites, . 
+ B. sé. A stimnlant for the appetite. Ods. 

1671 Satmox Syn. Afed. 357 Orecticks or Stomachicals, 
are Medicines appropriated to the Ventricle or Stomach. 

Ored (61d), @. nonce-wd. [f. ORE* + -EN.] 
Covered or adorned with ore or metal. 

1607-47 Fertuam Kesolves 1. xx. 70 Obscene scurrilities, 
that the Stage presents us with,..ord and spangled in their 
gawdiest tyre. 

+Orredelf, o-rdelf. Zaw. Ofs. [f. One? + 
Dewr, digging, excavation, quarry, mine.) The 
digging of mineral ore; the right to dig minerals. 

1579 dixpos. termesof Lawes, Oredelf/e is where one claimes 
to hane the ore that is founde in his soile or ground, 1617 
in Minsuru Duct. Line. 

Oredrive, Oreflow, ctc.: see OVER-. 

Orefraye, orefrye, obs. forms of RPHREY. 

Oreful, a. Ods.: sce ORE}. 

Oregel(e, var. OrceL Oés., pride, proud. 

Oreide (oersjid).  [a. F. oréide, f. or gold: see 
-tpE.] A name given to a kind of brass with 
golden brilliancy, used for imitation jewellery, etc. 

The composition apparently varies: that given in quot, 
1875 is app. identical with that of OroipE. 

1895 Ure's Dict, Arts HI. 461 Oreide is the name given by 
MM: Meurier and Valient, of Paris, to an alloy which has a 
goklen hrilliancy. [ft is composed of copper 100, zinc 17, 
magnesia 6, sal-ammoniac 3:6, quick-lime 1-8, and tartar of 
commerce 9, /érd., The oreide..is malleable, takes a most 
brilliant polish, and, if it tarnishes, its lustre is restored by 
acidnlated water. 1881 Afefad IFor/d No. 6, 89g Oreide 
must not be confounded with oroide.  /4fd., Oreide, zinc 
13 parts, nickel 6 parts, copper 80 parts. 

+Oreille. Obs. rare. [erron. ad, F. oreiller 
pillow, f. oretl/c ear.] A pillow. 

1§23 Lo, Berners /roiss. 1. \xxiv. gg Therle of Moret bare 
in his arinour, syluer, thre oreylles goules, [Froissart Uz 
escu d'argent & trots oreillers de gtcules.| 1568 GRrarton 
Chron, V1. 249. 1881 Siopart Seot, Aras 1]. 28. 

Oreillet (prélet), || ereillette (orgly¢gt). 
Forms: 6 orrelette, orrellet, orilyeit, 7 aurie- 
let, 9 oreillet(te, [a. F. oref/lette fem. (formerly 
also ovet//e? masc.), a little ear, earlet, covering or 
ornament for the ear, auricle of the heart, ete. (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), dim. of ore#//e ear: sce -Et.] 

ta. A part of a head-dress covering the ears. 
+b. Acovering or defence for the ears. c. The 
ear-piece of a helmet. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 519 Ye orrelettes (Tolinshed 
(1587) ITE. 808/2 orrellets) were of rolles wrethed on lampas 
douck holow, so that the golde shewed thorow, 1578 /rv. 
X. Wardrobes (815) 23a Ane quaiff with a orilyeit of 
holane claith sewit with crammosie silk. 1603 HotLann 
FPlutarch's Bfor. 52 That children should have certaine 
aurielets [Amyot in Littré, aurci/fettes de fer) or bolsters 
to hang about their eares for their defence. 1834 Prancué 
Brit. Costume 195 Sometiines the oreillets themselves (temp, 
Hen. VI] have spikes projecting from their centres, 

Oreillon : see ORILLON. 

Oreison, -soun, obs. forms of Onis on. 

Ore-jade, Orelay, Orelead, etc. : see OVER-. 

Orelege, obs. f. Llonotoce, time-piece. 

Oreless, 2. Oés.: see OnE}. 

+ Orell. O4s. (See quot.) 

1614 Marknam Cheap /fusé. 1. (1668), Red-Oker, is a hard 
ted stone, which we call Raddle, Orell, Marking-stone. 

Orellin (ore'lin). Chem. [f. Orel/-anza, name 

of the Amazon river, as used in the specific name 
(Bixa orellana) of the plant from which anatta is 
obtained + -IN1.] A yellow colouring matter con- 
tained in‘anatta, used in dyeing alumed goods. 
_ 1857 Minter Elen, Cheat, U1. 517 Aunatto,—This colonr- 
ing matter ..appears to contain an orange-red colouring 
substance, called dérme, and a yellow termed oredéin. 
1863-7a Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 600. ; 

Orellis, orels, obs. ff. or e/se: see OR con. 

|} Oremus (oré'mus). [L. or@mus (et us pray’: 
so F.orémus (zthe. in Watz.-Darn.).] A liturgical 
prayer introdneed by the word oremus (in'the service 
of the R. C. Church). : 

1795 tr. Mercier's Fragnt. Pol. & Hist. 11. 462 The monks 
made their purchases with oremnses, and good passports to 
heaven. 1888 ABlachw. Afag, Dec. 794 ‘The canticles he 
knew, Oremuses, and prayers and collects not a few. 

Orenche, orendge, orenge, obs, ff. ORANGE. 

Orendron, var. Uxpery Ods., forenoon. 

| Oreodon (orfddpn). Palvont. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
Spos, Spe-os mountain + ddovs, d8ov7- tooth: named 
by Leidy in 1851.] A genus of extinct ruminant 
mammals, typical of the family Orcodontide, the 
remains of which are found in the miocene tertiary 
formations of the western United States. ence 
Ore‘odont, Oreedo'ntine adjs., of or pertaining 
to the Orcodoniide. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 505 The Oreodon is 
another very remarkable animal, intermediate between the 
hog, the deer and the camel, which at this time inhabited 
the whole Continent from Nebraska to Oregon. 


Oreography, -ology, etc., var. OROGRALIIY, etc. 

Orepaas, Orepeer, Oreperch, etc.: secOVEr-. 

+ Orerre, obs. var. of ARREAR w,, to fall back. 

e14g0 Hottano Howlat gog Gif ony nech wald him neir 
He bad tham rebaldis orere, With a rnyne. /éfd. 984 Bot 
thow reule the richtuiss, thi rovine sall orere. 


189a ou Soc. Lex., Oreetic, exciting, or | 
t 


! 
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Orerotund: see OrorunD. 

Orerule, Orerun, Oreset, Oreshoote, Ore- 
slip, Orespread: see OVER-. 

Oreson(e, -soun, -sun, obs. ff. Orson, 

+ O-rest, obs. variant of Exst, first: cf. OR adv. 

e1250 Gea, & £x.2061 A win-tre,.Orest it blomede, and 
siden bar de beries ripe. 

Oresyle, var. OVERSILE Oés., to cover, hide. 

Oretake, -throw, -thwart, -top : see OVER. 

| Orete-nus. aw. The med.L. phrase ore 
zenus by word of mouth; hence as sd. (sovtce-wd.), 


A sentence by word of mouth, 

a1639 Carew Cal. Brit, Wks. (1824) 159 Vulcan was 
brought to an Oretenns and fined for driving ina plate of 
iron into one of the Sunne’s chariot-wleeles, 

Ore-weed (6°1wid). focal. Forms: 6- ore-, 
+ or-, S-9 oar-; 6 -wad, 7-8 -wood, 7- -weed. 
[f Org 5 + Weep, The fornis in wad, wood, app. 
arose from the second element being unaccented, 
and may have been popularly associated with other 
words.] Seaweed; = ORE5, 

a. 1586 J. Hooker //ist, Jred. in Molinshed 11. 183 The 
common people.. had a long time liued on limpets, orewads, 
and such sbelfish as they could find. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
27 Orewood, which is a weed growing vpon the rockes ynder 
high water marke, or..cast vpon the next shore by the wind 
and flood, 1610 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 30 
They vse both Orewood, Sea-sand, and Sca-slubbe for 
soylings. 1725 Brantey Aam, Dict. sv. Sea Weed, That 
call'd Ore.Wood is much used in Cornwall, 

B. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 108 Ife shall 
meete with budds of oreweed, driving to and fro in that sea, 
1669 Wortipcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 68 In Cornwal there is 
also a Weed called Ore-weed. 1759 Genté. dag. XXV. 447 
A sen weed, called oarweed, is also sometimes used, but 
principally for gardens. 1855 Kixcstny Glaucus il. 57 
‘Yangle (oar-weed, as they call it in the south), 1884 Hest. 
Worn, News 20 June 2/5 For Sale, [oat, suitable for oar- 
weed. 1892 Quitter-Coven / saw three Ships 80 Manure 
better than the ore-weed you gather down at the Cove, 

Orewhelm, Orework : sce OvER-. 

Orexin (oreksin), Chem. [fas next + -1n1,] 
The hydrochlorate of phenyl-dihydro-quinazolin, 
a colourless, odourless crystalline substanee, very 
irritating to the nose, and of nauseous bitter taste, 
having some repute as a stamachie. 

1891 Lancet 24 Jan. 211/2 Orexin given in quantities of 
from five to twelve grains daily .. increases the assimilation 
of fat in diseased subjects, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oreain .. 
has been recommended for the purpose of increasing the 
‘appetite, but its efficacy is very donbiful, 1893 Brit. Med. 
Frné, (¥.pit.) 20 May 84/1 Paal has discovered that the base 
of orexin, phenyldihydro-chinazolin (Cis 1i2 No), is almost 
free from taste, and..acts as well as the raw drug. 


| Ovexis (oreksis). [a. Gr. dpegis desire, appe- | 


tite.] A desire or longing. Now /echa. in Med, 

1619 H. Murron Follie's Anat. 22 Motives his Orexis to 
provoke, 2675 J. Smitn Chr. Relig. Ap. m1. i. $4. 9 ‘Vhis 
Orexvis after dirty Puddings 1842 Duncuson Afed. Lew, 
Orexis, appetite. 1857 Mayne ixpos. Lex, Orexis,..term 
for desire or appetite; orexy. : 

Orey, Oreyson, obs. forms of Ony, Onison. 

+Orf. Oés. Also 3 oref, orve, oreve, horf. 
[OE. orf, not exemplified in the cognate langs., 
but corresp, to an OTeut. *ordo™-:—*urbo", froin 
weak grade of ablaut series ¢73-, arb-, urb-, whence 
Goth. aré7, OIG, eri, OE. ere, gre, yrfe, posses- 
sion, esp. cattle, inheritance: sce En¥.] 


Cattle, live stock. 

75 Laws of Edgar Schmid) wv. c. 2 $8 gif hit cuce 
orf bid. /4d. § 12 Piet forstolene orf and pies orfes ceap- 
gyld. cx000 Aieric Gen. xii. 16 Ie hivfde pa on orfe and 
on pbeawum, on olfendum and on assum micele ahta. 
— Exod, xi. # On wlces cynnes orf. 10.. O. &. Chron, 
an. ro10 (MS. F) Menn and orf ofslogan eal bat hi tocomon 
(Laud ALS, menn and yrfe hi slogon). a 1100 Jéi7, an. 1041 
(Laud MS.) Swa mycel orfes was das Zeares forfaren, 
e1200 Trin. Coil. Hom. 31 Herdes .. wittende here oref. 
Tbid. 39 Ac pe gode herdes wakicd .. oner here orf. ¢ 1205 
Lay, 15316 Heo nomen orf, heo nomen corn, /éfd, 31809 

t quale com on orue, a1ago Ow/ & Night. 1155 Thu 
lest cualin of oreve. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 7765 Orf 
failede & eke corn. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 17 Schepherdes 

.. Into the breres thei forcacche Her Ort, for that thei wolden 
lacche With such duresce. 

b. Conré.: + orf-gild: see quots.; torf-qualm, 
cattle-plague, murrain. 

[Lanparo Archaionontia (1568) 126, to the words ‘ quod 
dicitur ceapgeld ‘in Stat, 171i. 7, ¢.3 § 14, adds in margin 
al. orfgyld, quod idem est *; ed. 1644 omits this] 

1607 Cowen. dnterpr., *Orfgild, alias Cheapegild, is a 
restitution made by the Hundred or Conntie, of any 
wrong done by one that was in Aéveto. 1708 Yermes de la 
Ley 402 Orfeild signifies a payment or restoring the Cattel. 
ro1g Wucestan Sera. ad Angtos in Hom, {1883) 159 Stalu 
and cwaln, strie and steorfa, *orfcwealm and uncodu. a 1100 
O. E. Chron. an. 1054 On pisam geare wars swa inycel orf- 
cwealm, c1200 Srin. Cold. ffom, 61 Ure louerd binimed us 
ure ae oder purh fur, oder purh piefes,.. oder burh orf 
qualm. 

Orfarian, obs. form of ORPHARION. 

Orfe (gif). [a. Ger. orf, F. orfe, orphe; cf. L. 
orphus (Pliny), a. Gr. éppés a kind of sea-perch.] 
A golden yellow variety of the ide (Zeaciscus tds), 
long domesticated in Germany, acclimatized in 
England in the 19th c. 

(1706 Pruciirs, OrAhus, the Sea-rough; a kind of fish.) 
1879 Wesster Supp., Ov/, a European semi-domesticated 
fish of the carp family. 1884 Century dfag. Apr.oqoa/ The 
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gold-orfe or golden-ide [is] a fish bred for both ornament 
and the table. 1886 Aftsenenus 8 May 619/1 The orfe and 
the golden tench have been acclimatized in England. 


Orferay, orferes: see OnruREY. 

+ Orfever. Obs.rare—'. [a. F. orfevre (13th c. 
in Littré):—pop. L. aurifabr-ume workman in 
gold, goldsmith.] A goldsmith. 


1415 in Fork Afyst. Introd. 21 Orfeners, Goldbeters, Mone- 
makers. 

| Orfévrerie (orfgvrar7).. Now only as French. 
Forms: 5 orfeverye, 9 orféverie, orfevery, 
orfévrerie. [a.F. orfevrerie, in 12th c. orfaverie, 
f. orfevre ; see prec.] Goldsmith's work. ' 

1423 Jas. I ee Q. x\vili, A gudely cheyne of smale 
orfeuerye. 1840 Baruam /agol. Leg., St, Dunstan, ‘To 
indulge in a little osfevrerie. 18qa /bid., St. Cuthbert ii, 
late of orfmerte costly and rare. 1860 Reave Cloister & 
71,1.16 He offered prizes for the best specimens of ‘ or- 
fevrerie * in two kinds, religious and secular. 

Orfray, ortrays, etc. : sec ORPUREY. 

Orgal(1, obs. variant of ArcoL 1. 

1616 ButoKcar Eng, Expos, Orgall, the lees of Wine 
dried, [So in CockeraM, Bioust, Pau.ries.) 

+O-rgament. //erd. Obs. [Corrupt ad. L. 
orfeanum.] = ORIGAN, marjoram. 

1552 Exvor, Amomis ., hath a flower like to Orgament. 
1601 Hotiano Piray 11. 64 Orgament, which in tast .. re- 
sembleth Sanery, hath many kinds, & all medicinable. 1607 
‘Yorsent. Fours. Beasts (1658) 103 Herb-dragon, orchanes, 
orgament, and mastick. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Char. Livh, 
Orgament herb. P 

Also + Orgamy Oés. (ef. ORGANY 2). 

1609 Hevwooo Erit. Trey 1. xiv.81 The Storke hauing 
a branch of Orgamy Can..the Adders sting eschew. 

Organ (figin), 56.1 Forms: 1 organon, 7/. 
-na, organe wh, fem.; 4 orgne, orgoyn, 4- organ 
(4-3 orgene, -gyn, -gun, 4-6 orgon(e, -gen, 4-7 
organe, 6-7 -gayne, -gaine). [ad.L. oxganum, pl. 
organa, 2. Gr. épyavov, pl. -va, instrament, organ, 
musical instrument, | Used in OF. in Gr. form, also 
organe wk. fem. (sd OIG. organa, -ina, MHG. 
orgen(e, MDu. orghene). Inearly ME. forms, from 
OF. organe, orgene (12th e.), orghene, orguine 
(15th e.), also orgre (13th c. from orgue), mod. F. 
(14th c.) orgue; all going back to organa, treated 
asa fem, sing, Sce also the by-form OrGLE. 

In Greek, orig. ‘that with which one works’ (ablaut for- | 
mation from épy- work), tool, instrument, spec. musical 
instrument, surgical instrument, also bodily organ as instru: 
ment of sense or faculty. In L., instrument, engine, musical 
instrument generally, pipe, in Christian writers also ‘church- 
organ‘, Angustine (c 400), on Ps. lvi, says ‘All musical instru- 
ments are called exgana. Not alone is that called oxganum, 
which is large and inflated hy bellows, but whatever is fitted 
to accompany singing, and is corporeal, which he who sings 
uses as an instrument, is called exganwer.' ‘To the same 
effect Isidore Orig. 1. xx. In Eng. adopted first in the 
musical sense; in OE. in the more general sense of ‘musical 
instrument‘, including, no douht, that of * church-organ’.] 


I. A musical instrument. 
+1. Applied vaguely in a general sense to various 
musical (esp. wind) instruments ; chiefly in versions 
of Scripture or allusions thereto (often understood . 
in sense 2), Ods. (exc. as a verbal rendering of Gr. 
or L.) 


¢xo00 HExeric Gen. iv. at Tubal ,, waes fader herpera and 
para pe organan macodan [Vnlg. canentinin cithara et 
organo). 1000 Ags. /’s. cxxxvi. 2 On salig we sarige..ure 
organan [organa] up-ahengan. ¢ 1000 Afollonius 25 Da 
organa waron getogene, and da biman geblawene. a 1300 
Cursor Af. 1521 Cubal ,. Organis harp and oper gleu, He 
drou pan oute o musik nen. a1340 Hampoie Psalter cxxxvi. 
a In fe wylghes in be myddis of hit, we hang vp ovr orgoyns, 
3382 Wye Yob xxi. 12 They .. 1o3en at the soun of the 
orgne. 1388 — /'s, cxxxvi.2 In salewis in the myddil therof; 
we hangiden vp onre orguns [1382 instruamens]. ?¢1475 Son 
fowe Degre 1072 With rote, ribible and clokarde, With 
pypes, organs and bumbarde, 1539 Brace (Great) Gen, iv. 
21 Inbal, which was the father of such as handle harpe & 
organe. 1602 SHAKS, //aur, 11, ii. 385 Will you play vpon 
this Pipe?..‘There is much Musicke, excellent Voice, in 
this little Organe. 16zr Distr /’s. cl. 4 Praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs, 1667 Mitton P. Z, vit 
596 The Harp..the solemn Pipe, And Dulcimer, all Organs 
of sweet stop. q F . J 

2. spec, A musical instrument (in its modern form 
the largest and most comprehensive of all), consist- 
ing of a number of pipes, supplied with ceénd or 
compressed air by means of bellows, and sounded 
by means of keys, which on being pressed down 
admit the wind to the pipes by opening valves or 


pallets. 

In the modern organ the pipes are distributed into sets or 
stops of various qualities of tone, the admission of wind to 
the several stops being controlled by handles or dravw-stofs, 
drawn in and out by hand or by mechanism worked by 
special pedals (combinatron-pedais); and the stops are 
arranged in gronps, each separate group forming a fartial 
organ (see d) and being controlled hy a separate keyboard ; 
these are usually from two to five in number, one of the key- 
boards consisting of peda/s played with the fect, the rest 
being szanuals played with the hands; these can be con- 
nected in various ways by eauplers so as to sound together. 

From its power and dignity of tone the organ has been 
distinctively the church instrument from early Christian 
times, and In modern times is also used in concert-halls and 
other buildings. 

‘The instrument has of course undergone immense changes 
since the thc, when it is first referred to in L. writers, and 
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even since the date ofthe earliest Eng. references. According | organ under its present name .. was first iotreduced by 
to Grove’s Dict. Afus, 11. 576, ‘At the commencement of | 


the 8th c. the use of the organ was appreciated, and the art 
of making it was known in England’ Rut although men- 
tioned from tbat period in Latin documents, no English quot». 
specifically in this sense are knowa in OE, or Early ME, 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's J 2. 31 His voys was muorier 
than the murie orgon, On Messedayes that in the chirche gon. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 261/1 An Organ, organuim, To synge or to 
play (on pe) Organ, organisare, a1661 Futter Worthies 
tv, (1662) 33 ‘Vhe first Organ which was ever seen in the 
West of Europe, was, what was seat Anno Fr from Con- 
stantine the Grecian Iimperor to Pipin King of France. 1667 
Mu.ton /. Z, t. 708 As in aa Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths, 1687 
Drvnex Soug St, Cecilia's Day 44 What human Voice can 
reach The sacred Organ’s praise? 1721 Baitev, Cadinct 
Organ, a small portable Organ. 1756-7 11. Aeysier's Trac, 


£1760) 111. 334 It is furnished with two fine organs, erected 


pPpposite to cach other. 1782 Prrestcev Corrupt. Chr. 11. 
vit, 123 Marinus Sanutus introduced organs into churches. 
1837 Wueweir Hist. (uduct. Sc, (1857) 1. 353 Ctesipho : 
said to have invented a.. hydraulic organ. 1898 STat> 
Barretr Dict, Afus. Ternis 336/1 The so-called hydraul 
organ owed its utility and consequent fame to the fact, that 
in it water was used in such a manner as to counterbalance 
the hitherto variable pressure. : 

+b. Formerly in 4/, denoting a single instru- 
ment. (After med.L, ovgana (Du Cange) similarly 
used, app. to express its composite character: the 
L. sing. onganun had also the sense ‘ pipe’. With 
‘the organs’ cf. the bagpipes, the pipes.) 

€1330 R. Brosne Chron. (Face (Rolls) 11266 Po pat coupe 
orgnes blowe. 1340 Hampo.e ?'salter cl. 4 Orgyns, pat 
is made as a toure of sere whistils. ¢1386 Cuatcrr See. 
Nun's T. 134 Aad whil the Organs (v. rx. Orgues, Orgates, 
Orgies, Orgels, orgens] maden_ melodie To god allone in 
herte thus sang she. ¢1430 Lyng. Min. Poems (lercy 
Soc.) 54 Thi organys so hihe begynne to syag ther messe. 
1488 Croscombe Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 17 Payd 
to Thomas Rogg for pleyng at orgons iijt iiij4,  ¢15g1 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 267 ‘Vhe long stall in the South porche 
before the Orgaines. 1601 F. Gonwin BAs. of Eng. 452 
He .. could aot only sing, but play very well vpon the 
organs, 1647 Cuarrnnon fist, Med. tv. $113 Many Dis- 
solute and Prophane People, went into the Abbey at West- 
minster, and would have pull’d down the Organs. 1683 
Kennett tr. Arasm. on Polly 68 No more skill. than a Tig 
playing upon the Organs, 1708 Pork Ode St. Cecilia 11 
Vhe deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 1746 WESLEY 
Wks. (1872) 11. 21 ‘Vhen the organs began to play amain.. 
The curate endeavoured to stop them, a 1825 Foray J ‘ec. 
£, Augtia, Organs, an organ, the musical instrument. 

te. Also called A patr, or set, of organs. Obs. 

(fair here means ‘set ', aot couple.) 

sgor Bary Wills (Cainden) 84, | wyll ther be bougth on 
peyr of orgonys to the chyrche of Wulpett. 1530 Pacscr. 
183 Vues orgues, a payre of organs, an instrament of musyke. 
1soq T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1.93 Al the pipes and 
flutes of a paire of organs being set together. 1678 Woon 
Life (O. H.S.) 11, 407 The church .. containing a good set 
of organs before the warr time. 1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2141/4 
‘T'wo pair of very fair Organs to be sold..Qne pair of Seven 
Stops, the other Four, 17174 Manpevitr Fad, Bees (2725) 
1. 97 With one pair of organs they can make the whale 
house ring, 

da. Applied, with distinctive epithets, to the 
separate groups of stops (fartial organs), each 
with its own keyboard, which make up an organ. 

Of these the chief is the geza? organ, containing stops 
mostly of powerful tone; the others are the ehofr organ, 
coataining lighter stops used for accompanying a choir (see 
Crioin-orGan); the (formerly used) echo organ, inclosed in 
a case, for producing a soft and distant effect, and its 
successor the swe// oxgan, inclosed in a swell-bo.0 capable of 
being opened or shut by a swell fedal so as to produce 
crescendo or dimiauendo effects; the so/o organ, in which 
each stop is of special quality of tone, adapted for playing 
a solo melody accompanied by other stops; and the pedal 
organ, containing the stops of lowest pitch, forming a bass 
to the manuals. 

1 ~ [see Cuoir orcas], 1613 Organ Specif Worcester 
Cathedrai, The particulars of the great organ. 31660 Sfeci/. 
Organ Bangucting Room, Whitehall in Grove Dict, Mus. 
1]. 590 Great Organ, ro stops... Eccho Organ, 4 stops. 18 
Hires Catech. Organ i. (1878) 3 The fourth manual, the 
Solo Organ, contains pipes of a particular species, on a high 
pressure of wind and voiced specially for Solo playing. 1898 
Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Ternts 337/2 A coimplete 
organ niay be said to consist of five parts; choir organ, great 
organ, swell organ, solo organ, and pedal organ...A large 
organ therefore consists of a number of small organs differiag 
in quality of tone, and so arranged as to be under the control 
of one performer. 

3. Applied to other musical instruments, as in 
Dutch organ, 

1825 Hoxe Avery-day Bk. ¥. 1248 A band. .consisted of a 
double drum, a Dutch organ, the tambourine. 

Jig. 1844 Zoologist 11.727 Vhe croaking.. being so loud 
and shrill, as to have obtained for these frogs the name of 
* Cambridgeshire nightingales', and ‘ Whaddon organs *! 

b. = BanReEL-orcan : ef. organ-grinder in 8. 

3840 Dickens Old C, Shop xviii, ‘You must be more 
careful, sir’, said Jerry, walking coolly to tbe chair where 
he had placed the organ, and setting the stop. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev, Lautps v.8 24 Ve..would also, if he might, give grind- 
ing organs to God's angels to make their music easier. 

e. A keyboard wind-instrument with metal reeds, 
beHows mostly worked by treadles, and (usually) 
n number of stops; an instrument of the harmonium 
class; a reed-organ, American organ: a reed- 
organ in which the air is drawn inwards to the 
reeds, instead of being driven outwards as in the 
harmonium proper. 

3880 E. Prout in Grove Die. Mus, 1.61 The Aimerican 
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Messrs, Mason and Hamlin of Goston, about the year 1860. 
1880 A. J. Hinkins (4/7, 1, 667 He was induced to secure to 
himself the sole privilege of using the oame Harmonium in 
France, thus forcing other makers to use the name Organ, 
and thus to add avether stone to the cairn of confusion in 
musical instrument nomenclature. 

$4. Mediaval Mus, = ORGANUM 2. Obs. 

3380 Wyenir Hs, (1880) 91 Wip knackynge of newe 
song, as orgen or deschant. 1393 Lanct. Pf’, COxxn 7 
Aad how osanna by orgone olde folk songe, 

IL. An instrument generally. 

5. A part or member of an animal or plant body 
adapted by its structure for a particular vital fune- 
tion, as digestion, respiration, excretion, reprodttc- 
tion, Loca ons pereel lon, ele. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod, 2480 Mle be remanent of my hody .. 
Excepte pe organys of be lemys pe whyche gouernede my 
wyttus fyne. 1529 More Pyaloge 1. Wks. 132/1 ‘Vhe bodye, 
kepyng yet stil his shappe his organis not auch perished. 
1578 Banister /fisd. Zan vit, 108 The hand, beyng .. the 
organ of organes, and an organ before all other organs. 
1596 Swans. Merch, 1 1. 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
organs, dementions, sences, affections, passions? 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 390 ‘The parts of our body, by 
which we perceive any thing, are those we commonly call 
the organs of sense. 1668 Winkins Aca’ Char. 375 Vhat 
Configuration which there is in the Organs of specch upon 
the framing of several Letters. 1959 1B. STILLINGFLEET tr. 
Biberg's Hoon, Nature in Mise. Tracts (1762) 59 “‘Vhe organs 
of generation are contained in the flower. 1773 Hunxren 
in PAM. Trans. LXV. 486 Two branches, which pass to 
the electric organ through the gills, 1855 Bats Seases 5 
fate r ii. § 25 (1864) 65 The organ of mind is not the brain 
hy itself: it is the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense 
and viscera, 1878 Huxtey /Aysiogr. 221 In the centre of 
each flower is found a hollow organ, the pistil, ‘ 

b. The human organs of speech or voice col- 
lectively; the larynx and its accessories as used 
in speaking or singing. (Somewhat rave; perth. 
associated with sense 1 or 2.) 

16or SHaks. Zed. Not iv. 33 Thy small pipe Is as the 
maidens organ, shrill, and sonad. 1732 Lroiarp Setfhos UL, 
vi, toz Uttering cries .. deeper than was in the power of 
any haman organ. 1860 Tynoane Glac ui. 226 The boy's 
orgao vibrates more rapidly than the man's. 1860 Rabe 
Cloister §& Ff. Ww. (186) 151 A Yatle muttering was heard 
outside; Denys's rough organ and a woman's soft and mel- 
low voice. 

e. Phrenology. One of the regions of the brain 
held to be the seat or material centre of particular 


mental faculties or tendencies. 

1806 Med. Jrni, XV. 210 His organ for thieving is very 
visible ; he has likewise the organ of representation, 1836 
Jas. Grant Nandom Necoll. fo. Lords xiv. 332 Vhe organ 
of combativeness is most prominently developed. 1860 
Dickens Cuconrn. Trav. vy, Such vigilant cherub would., 
have that gallant officer’s organ of destructiveness out of 
his head, ; 

da. Used in the names of special structnres in 
the animal body, denominated after their dis- 
coverers, as: 

Organ of Bojanus, the nephridium or urinary apparatus 
in molluscs } organ of Corti, a complicated structure in the 
cochlea of the ear, supposed to be the essential auditory 
apparatus; organ of Gtrafdes, the remaaat of the Wolffian 
body in the male, the parepididymis; Yacotsen's organ, 
a separated portion of the nasal cavity in certain vertebrates; 
organ of Kosenmiiller, the remaant of the Wolffian body in 
the female, the parovarium. 

31897 Huxtev Anat, Jnv, Anim, 478 The renal organs, or 
organs of Bojanus, are usually two in number. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, s.¥. Corti, The organ of Corti is developed from 
the epiblast cells lining the canalis cochlearis. 1885 /4id., 
Giraldes, organ of, the three or more small irregular 
masses situated in front of the spermatic cord, just above 
the head of the epididymis, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Lye 133 Organ of Bojanus or aephridium [ia the 
Mussel]. /d/d. 346 A portion of the nasal cavity becomes 
separated off from the nose proper. It is kaown as Jacoh- 
son's organ, and is supplied by the fifth nerve as well as by 
the olfactory. 1897 Syd, See. Lex, Kosenniilier, organ of, 
the Parovarium. : 

+ 6. Applied to certain mechanical contrivances, 
esp. fire-arms of more or less elaborate construction, 
machine-guns, ete.: see quols. Cf. Oncur. Obs. 

a3sq48 Hai. Chron, fen. Ft gtb, And shot ., great 
gonnes.. The citezens of Mauns muche merveilyng at these 
newe orgaynes. 1603 Knoties //ist. Turks (1621) 1033 
Wee tooke thirteene field pieces, whereof foure were greater 
than the rest, which they called organes. 1729 SueLvockE 
dirtiliery v. 312 Cannons, Mortars, Petards &c. might be 
more properly called Organs than Machines. 1769 FALCONER 
Diet, Marine (1789), Ongnes, an organ, or machine, some- 
times used ina sea-fight by privateers: it contains several 
barrels of small arms, fixed upon one stock, so as to be all 
fired together. 

IIT. An instrument. fg. 

7. A means of action or operation, an instrument, 
a ‘tool’; a person, body of persons, or thing by 
which some particular purpose is carried out or 
some function is performed. areh. 

1548 Hai. Chron, Hen. Il 113, An enchanteresse, an 
orgayne of the deuill, sent from Sathane. /éid. 158b, He 
was noted to be the very organ, engine, and diviser of the 
destruccion of. .the g duke of Gloucester. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath, Theol, 1. 1. 28 God knoweth all Names, Notions, 
Propositions aad Syllogisms, with their modes; as they are 
the measures, organs or actings of Hamane Understandings. 
1801 A, Hamitton MWks. (5886) VIF, 225 To provide a faitbful 
and eflicient organ for carrying into execution the laws of 
the United States, which otherwise would be a dead letter, 
1849 Macavray ffist, Eng, ix. I. 529 James..afraid that 
his enemies might get this organ of his will [the great seal] 
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into their hands, 1888 Bryce Asser. Comme, 1. ix. 116 
The functions which these officials discharge belong in 
America to the State Governments or to the organs of local 
governoicnts. 

b. A mental or spiritual faculty regarded as an 
instrument of the mind or soul; sometimes as 
compared to a bodily organ (sense §). 

1656 Staxtey ffist. Philos, ¥. (1701) 180/2 That is Intellect; 
this the natural Organ accammodiated for Judgaent, 1809-10 
CorerwGr Friend? (1865) 96. 1836 7 Sik W. Hasicton 
Metaph. : (1870) 11. a4 Faith,—Belief,—is the organ 
by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. 
1850 McCosti Mie Gerd. ut, (1874) 298 The conscience is 
not the law itself it is merely the organ which makes it 
known to us—the eye that looks to it. 

ec. An instrument, means, or medium of com- 

munication, or of expression of optnion; sper. 
applied to a newspaper or journal which serves as 
the mouthpiece of a particular party, denomina- 
tion, cause, movement, or pursuit. 
_ 1788 Reip Aristotle's Log, iv, § 3 76 The silly and un- 
tastructive reasonings.. brought forth by this grand organ 
of science. 1806 M. Cettrk in Lift, Frade. & Corr. (1888) 
T1. 336, 1 am now, in compliance with the order of this 
eeclesiastical council, and as their organ, to address yon. 
1826 FE. dxvinc Badylon 11. 385 Not only..the men, but.. 
the organs of the men, the distempercd newspapers which 
they pour in amongst you. 1853 Bria Sf. fatia 3 Jue, 
A newspaper which was generally vonsidered diroughout 
India to be the organ of the Government, 1882 21 /Aencecus 
ar Mar. 306/1 The various branches of natural science .. 
have their special organs, by means of which their sotaries 
ean communicate with one another. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as sense 2) organ-bench, 
-blast, -case, -curtain, -harmony, -key, -musiv, 
-note, -peal, -prelnide, svat, -song, -tone. Torre: 
organ-like a.3 ‘sense 5) onan albumin, curreut, 
proteid; organ-beater (tr. ned. 1. pulsator organ- 
orunt\, x player on a medieval organ, with large 
keys struck with the fist; organ-bird, a name for 
the South American Cyphorhinus cantans aud 
a Tasmanian species of Gymnorhina, frou their 
notes; organ-blower, a person wha works the 
bellows ofan organ; alsoa mechanical contrivance 
for the same purpose ; organ-builder, one who 
‘builds’ or constructs organs; so ogar-brdldiay : 
organ-cactus, the giant cacttis, Cereus givantens, 
froin the shape of its stem resembling an organ- 
pipe; organ-eoral = OrGan-pire coru/; organ- 
fish, a name for Sezer oceflata of the Southern 
ULS,, also called drm fish ‘see Drum shirt); 
organ-gallery, a gallery in a church or other 
building, in which the orvan is placed; organ- 
grinder, an itinerant street musician who turns 
the handle of a barrel-organ see Grint oJ 7)3 so 
orean-grinding adj. and sb.; organ-gun, a fire- 
arm having several charged chambers sct side by 
side like organ-pipes (ef. 6); organ-harmonium, 
a large hartnonium of elaborate construction or 
powerful tone, adapted to take the place of an 
organ; organ-loft, a loft or gallery in which an 
organ is placed; organ-maker (now rare, a 
maker of organs, an organ-builder; organ-man, 
(a) a man employed in building or repairing an 
organ; (4) = organ-grinder; + organ- metal, 
metal used for the pipes of an organ; organ-piano, 
a pianoforte with a special contrivance for pro- 
ducing a sustained tone as in the organ; also 
called melopiano;, orgnn-player (now are), one 
who plays an organ, an organist ; organ pleat = 
ORGAN-PIPE 3.C; organ-point (J/s.) = PEDAL 
POINT; organ-rest //er.) = CLARION sé. 2 (1846 
in Worcester); organ-screen, an ornamental 
screen on which an organ is placed in a cathedral 
or othcr church; + organ-soler Ods. [see SOLER], 
an organ-loft or organ-gallery; organ-stop, a 
stop, or set of pipes of the same quality of tone, in 
an organ (see 2). See also ORGAN-PIPE, 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Organ albumin, the albumin which 
constitutes part of a tissue in contradistinction from the 
circulating albumin of the fluids. 1877 Horxins & Rimpavtt 
Organ 33 They {the keys] were struck down by the fist of 
the player,. whence... arose the expression *organ-beater. 1880 
Hopkins in Grove Diet. us. 11.58 There were probably 
nearly as many springs for the organ-beater to overcome 
as there were pipes to sound, 1863 Rates Vat. Amazon 
xiii. (1864) 448, I frequently heard. .the ‘realejo’ or *organ- 
bird ..,the most remarkable songster, by far,of the Amazonian 
forests. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 404 Vasmaaia has, .the 
Organ-bird of the colonists, G. Ayferfenea,..or organica. 
1837 CartyLe Fr, Rev. VL. vu. i, The rushing of a mighty 
"organ-blast, 1540 Ludlow Churchiw. Aec, (Camden) 4 Payd 
to the Yorgan bloere for his yeares wages..ijs. viljd. 1719 
in Willis & Clark Camértdge (1886) 13. 214 Chamber for ye 
Organ-blower. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6347/3 Renatus Harris, 
of Leadon, *Organ-Builder, 1859 Grn. P, Tuompson Andi 
Alt, 11. Ixxxviit. 60, | have, as you know, a weakness for 
*Organ-building. 1883 W. H. Pisnor io #/arfer's Mag. 
Mar. 502/2 We made haste. .to cut down an example of the 
. saguaras, the *organ-cactus. 1644 in Willis & Clark Can. 
bridge (1886) !. 513 Solut' Ashley pro taking downe the 
*Orgaine case, 0.3.0, 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex., "Organ current, 
the current existing in the electrical organ of certaio fishes. 
3766 Extick London 1V. 213 The “organ-gallery is sup- 
ported with Coriatbiancolumos, 1806-7 beresroro Altseries 
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flum, Life 73 While an “organ-grinder, or ballad-singer.. 
are exhausting their whole stock of dissonances, 1887 
Spectator 26 Mar. 412/2 The Italian frnit-vendor or organ. 
grinder is often a retired workman. 1806 Wotcott (P. 

Pindar) 77istia Wks. 1812 V. 305 The *organ-grinding Girl, 
whose discords kill. 1881 Afacm. Mag. XLII. 436/1 The 
organ-grinding branch of the musical profession. 1883 Daily 
News 19 Sept. 3/3 After passing between two fine old 
‘*organ guns ‘, cannons with half-a-dozen or more barrels, 
1864 Wrester, *Organ-harmonium, an harmonium of large 
capacity and power, designed as an economical substitute 
for the organ. 1842 Tessyson Sir Galahad 75 A rolling 
organ-harnony Swells up. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 1, 
i. 54 Cecilia, sitting at her *organ keys. 1543 Aderdeen 
Rez. (1844) 1, 190 In the “organe loft. 1664in Willis & Clark 
Caurbridge (1836) 1. 156 The doore beneath the organ loft. 
1867 Lany Huruert Cradle LZ, iii: 100 The panels of the 
organ-loft and the screen are all beautifully painted. 1432 
in Sest. dor. (Surtees) V. 22 note, John Gyse, ‘organe 
maker. 1542 in Glasscock A'ec. St. Afichaels (1882) 43 Trem 
for fetching of the orgon makers toolis viijd. 1809-10 in 
Willis & Clark Casdridge (1886) lL. 521 Paid Mr. Elliot 
Organ- Maker for repairing and compleating the Organ. 1626 
Iestry Bes. (Surtees) 296 Imprimis geven to the *organman 
for goinge to Durham about wood, xijd. 1868 Heces 
Realimah xvii. (1869) 468 The polka which the organman 
was grinding out. 1578 in Kerry St. Lawrence Reading 
(1833) 62 Solde to Rocke 37 li. of leade which was “organ 
metal, viijs. vj. 3422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Frit. 243 
The nyghtyngall shewyth his *organe notis. 1804 J. 
Granime Seddath 76 Again the “organ-peal, loud, rolling, 
meets The hallelujahs of the choir. 1544 Churchw. Acc. 
S4.Gres, Reading 70 The *Organ player for his yeres wages, 
ij a ax6g0 J. Bann clusu, Art. Can i. 1642) 143 
Squenling choristers, organ-players..vergerers, 1886 /'a// 
Madd G. 3 June 8/1 The train is slightly rounded, and falls 
in two “organ pleats. 1897 R. Kirtinc Captains Courageous 
250 The skipper lurched into his seat as an *organ-prelude 
silenced him. 1896 4é/but?'s Syst, Med. 1. 186 An increase 
in destrnetion of *organ proteid. 540 Ludlow Churchow, 
dice, (Camden) 4 Mendynge of the locke on the “organ-soler 
dore. 1425 St. Elisatcth of Spaloek in Anglia VW 
109/31 A wrast, bat is an instrument of “organ-songe. 1644 
Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847! 101/2 Sometimes the lute or soft 
“organ stop waiting on elegant voices. 188 Horkixs in 
Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 403 Cornet. ‘This name is given to 
several kinds of organ stops. 1901 Q. Rev. July 122 Milton 
could not have produced his “organ-tones on a ‘scrannel 
pipe *, 1864 Texxvson Wilton 3 God-gifted *organ-vaice of 
England, Milton, a name to resound for nges. 

+ Organ, 54.° Ods. exc. dial. Also 6 organe, 
7 orgaine. [Corrupt ad. L. orfganzm, Gr. épi- 
ryavov.| = ORIGAN; penny-royal. 

cr000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 236 Deos wyrt be man origanum & 
odrum naman..organan nemnep is hattre gecynde. ¢ 1265 
Vocat, Plaut.n, in Wr-Wilcker 537/19 Organnm, organe. 
1548 Turxer Names of Herées 57, | neuer sawe the trewe 
organ in England. .our commune organ..is called orivanum 
syluestre in latin, and in some places in England wylde 
mergerum, 1620 Vesner Ifa Recta ii. 43 Take of the tops 
of Rosemary, of Sage, of Marioram, of Orgaine,..of each 
one handfull. 1640 Parkixson Fheat. Bot, 30 Pulegium 
angustifolium sive Coroinunt,,.Wee in English [call it] 
Penny-reyall, Pudding grasse, and Pulioll-royall, and in the 
West parts, as about Exeter, Organs. 3640 G. H. HVrds 
Recreations Cvjb, A good wife, once a hed of Organs set, 
‘The pigs came in and eate up every whit, 1886 Exwoatuy 
HW’, Somerset Word-bk., Organ, .. the plant Penny-royal 
(Ventha puleginm), .. It is chopped small and put into a 
mess called *Tea-kettle broth’,..often catled ‘Organ broth*. 

Organ, short for OrGay Linc, a kind of fish. 

Organ, v. rare. [f. ORGAN 50.1] 

+1. fans. To fumish with an organ or organs; 
lo organize. Obs, 

1652 Bextowes Sheoph. wv. \vii. 59 While lungs my Breath 
shall organ 11 press still ‘Th? Exinanition of my o'regrown 
will, 1681 Mannincuam Disc. 89 Alas!..thon art Ele- 
mented and Organ'd for other Appreliensions. 

2. To play on an organ (x/r. and frans.). Organ 
out (quot. 1837), to dismiss by playing on an 
organ, lo ‘play out’. 

1827 CartyLe Germ, Kom. U1, 301, 1 nae my gossip 
managing the bellows. 1837 — Fy. Nev. I. tn, iii, As in a 
kind of choral anthem, or bravura peal, of thanks .. the 
Notables are, so to speak, organed out, and dismissed to 
their respective places of abode. 1844 E. FitzGerarp Leét. 
(1889) I. 141 There is a dreadful vulgar ballad..which is 
sung and organedat every corner in London. ¢ 1870 BLackir 
in W. Mellwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 57 Anthems 
organed from rich cloistered halls. 

Hence O-rganing vi. sh., organ-playing. 

1827 CartyLe Germ. Kom. 11.302 There was such a piping 
and organing. 1878 Stevenson /uland Voy. (1896) 173 
Laboriously edified with chaunts and organings. 

+ Organal,«. Os. rare. Also 6-onall. fa. 
OF. organal, orguenal, {, L. organ-wm + -AL.] 

1. Organal vein [OY. veine organal]: the ‘vital’ 
or jugular vein. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1, ccclxxiv, 621 The speare heed 
dyd entre into his throte, and dyd cutteasonder the orgonall 
vayne. 

2. Of or pertaining to a musical organ, 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 404 His denying of Organall 
musicke to have beene significant or typicall, is witbout 
reason, 

Organcine, ohs. form of OrGanzINE. 

Organdie (gigindi). Also -dy, -di. [a. F. 
organd? (1723 in Hatz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin.] 
A very fine and translucent kind of muslin. 

1835 Court Alag. VI. p. ii/a The most elegant [bonnets] 
are composed of cmendy of the clearest kind. 1861 Fxg, 
Won. Dom, Mag. VWV.117/1 Vhe skirt of a very pretty blue 
and white Organdie. 189a Paid Alali G. 26 May 1/3 ‘The 
organdi moslins with Freneh flower-patterns. 
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Organed (figind), fp/. a. rare. 
56.1 + -ED. 

1. Furnished with organs ; organized. 

1586 Bricut Afelanch. xii. 61 Life lyeth rather in the 
essence..of the soule, giving it to a fit organed body, 1669 
Cokatne /letcher's Plays Poems tor Whilst his well organ'd 
Body doth retreat To its first matter. 1 Swirt Ode to 
Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 242 Methinks, when you expose 
the scene, Down the ill-organ‘d engines fall, : 

2. nonce-tise. Having an organ (mnsical), 

1834 Fons.anque Lug. under 7 Administ, (1837) V1. 19 
Ie should be seen whether the men of Caius, organless, are 
better than those of organed Colleges. 

+O-rganer. Oés. Alsos-our. [ad.L. organd- 
rins, or OF, orgenere, organeor organist. OF. had 
also organier (14th c.) as title of a book on the 
organ; mod.F, has exganzer organ-maker.J] a. An 
organ-maker. b. An organ-player, organist. 

1413 ypc. Piler. Sowle w. xxxvii. (1483) 84 More helply 
is a Carpenter or a potter, than an Organer,a peynter or an 
ymiager. 1442 in Lincodt Cath. Stat. 1. 482 (Five marcs to 
he paid. .to one Arnald]} organor’ de Civitate Norwyc. a 1485 
Promp. Parv, 3691 (MS.5.), Organer, Orgonista,organicns, 

Organe'tte. [f.Oreant 2+-srTE.] A small 
‘organ’: a trade name for various musical instru- 
ments: cf. ORGAN sé. 3. Ing. 1892 = ORGUINETTE. 

1889 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 A peculiar sort of photo- 
grapher’s camera .. not unlike an American organette of 
about a foot square, 1892 Vall Alal? G. 21 Sept. 6/3 At 
Milan yesterday the International Literary and Artistic 
Congress .. the use of perforated cards for organettes was 
declared to be an act of piracy. 1893 Alvisston, Herald 
(Boston) Aug. 324 When the organette was played, the crowd 
soon began to gather. 1898 Hest. Gas. 30 Dec. 9/2 An 
organette has also been purchased for use in the school block 
of the worktiouse. 

Organic (pigenik), a. fad. L. organie-us, 
a. Gr. épyavixds of or pertaining to an organ, 
instrumental, f. épyavoy Oxcan $6.) ; in L. in senses 
‘mechanical’, and ‘ pertaining to a musical instra- 
ment”, Cf. F. onganigue 14-1sthc. in Anatomy.] 

1. Serving as an organ, instrument, or means; 
acting as an instrument, of nature or art, to a 
certain end; instrumental. rare. 

1517 Watson Shyfoe of Fooles 1. i, Approche you vnto this 
doctryne and it renolue in your myndes organyques, 1541 
R. Coprano Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Cj b, Which are the 
membres compostes, and wherfore are they called organykes 
& instrumentalles? 1644 Minton Educ. Wks. (1851) 389 
‘Those organie arts which enable men to discourse and write. 
1645 — /etrach. Wks, (1851) 168 With that organic force 
that logic proffers us. 1667 — P. LZ, 1x. 530 He .. with 
Serpent ‘longue Organic, or impulse of vocal Air, His 
fraudulent temptation thos began. 1883 T. H. Green /roleg. 
Athics $85 The animal system is not organic merely to 
feeling of the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impres- 
sions..conveyed by the nerves of the several senses. 

+2. Relating to an organ, instrument, or means, 
(Cf. OrnGANON 2.) Obs. rare. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logik 1. i, 2 A System of 
Logical Precepts consists of two Parts, Thematick and Or- 
ganick,..[The latter] converses about the Organs theinselves, 
with which the Understanding entreats of ‘Themes. 2 

b. Done by means of instruments ; mechanical : 
== ORGANICAL a. 2b. 

[1646 Scitooren (title) De organica conicarum sectionum 
in plano descriptione tractatus. 1704 Newton Enumeratio 
Linearunt v1. Theor. i, De Curvarum descriptione Organica.] 
1885 LEuoEsoorF Cremona's Proj. Geom. 297 This theorem 
is due to Newton, and was given by him under the title of 
The Organic Description ofa conic. A 

+e. Of or pertaining to masical instruments ; 
instrumental. Ods. 

1851 Busay Dict. Mus. (ed. 3), Organic, the epithet applied 
by the ancients to that part of practical music which con- 
cerned instrumental performance, 1825 Dannuvey /ueyel, 
Alus,, Organic, according to the Greeks, that part of music 
which was executed npon instruments, 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to the bodily organs ; 
vital; sfec. in Path. of a disease, Producing or 
attended with alteration in the structnre of an 
organ ; structural (opp. to frnctronal). So organic 
fitlse (¥. pouls organigue), a pulse of such a 
character as to indicale organic disease. 

8706 Puitiirs, Organical or Organick, belonging to the 
Organs of the Body. @1711 Ken Hyminotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 111.212 Hymnotheo's Son!, which while he slept re- 
main'd From its Organick Drudgery nnchain'd. 1801 Aled, 
Frnl. V. 441 Uf the powers of an agent should .. induce a 
decided influence on the organic motions of life. 1809 /d/d. 
XXL. 302 Great organic affections often excite the disease. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1. 546 He [M. Borden] 
describes .. an overwhelming multiplicity of organic pulses. 
1835 1. S.Suiva Philos. Health i. 15 The organic actions 
consist of the précesses by which tbe existence of the living 
being is maintained, igs Branve Diet, Sez, etc. 857/t 
Tubercnlated induration of the liver is an organic or strue- 
tural disease of that viscns. J 5 

4. Having organs, or an organized physical 
structure; having the characteristics of, belonging 
to, derived from, or relating to, organized or living 
beings (animals or plants). (Opp. to éworgantc.) 

1778 J. R. Forster (tit/e) Observations made during a 
Voyage round the World..on1. ‘Ihe Earth and its Strata..5. 
Organic Bodies, and6, The Human Species. 1808 Goon (¢/#/e) 
On the general Structure and ee of Plants, com- 
pared with those of Animals, and the mutual convertibility 
of their Organic Elements, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
i. (1814) 18 Organic subsiances as soon as they Are deprived 
of vitality begin to pass throngh a series of changes. 1813 
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ORGANICAL. 


Bakeweu Jatrod. Geol, Pref. (1815) 5 These rocks contain 
no organic remains, 1835 Kiepy 470d. & Just. cinine. 1. iii. 
139 The animal derives this nutriment from organic matter, 
the vegetable from inorganic. 1851 CarrENTER Alan. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 206 The Muscular tissue of Organic life .. exists 
under two forms; that of fibres and chat of cells, 1862 
Hexrey Leet. Orig. Spec. i. 7 In speaking of the canses 
which lead to our present kuowledge of organic nature, 


‘T have used it almost as an equivalent of the word ‘living '. 


1878 — Piysiogr. xx. 337 The matter of the organic world, 

b. Chem. Applied to a class of compound sub- 
stances which naturally exist as constituents of 
organized bodies (animals or plants), or are formed 
from componnds which so exist, as in organic acid, 
base, compound, molecule, radical; all these contain 
or are derived from hydrocarbon radicals, hence 
Organic Chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with organic substances, is the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

1827 Faravay Chen, Mani. ii. 42 In the processes of 
organic analysis. 1831 R. Kxox Cléguet's Anat. 2 By the 
mutual combination of these principles are formed the 
organic elements, which exist only in living beings, and are 
the exclusive prodnet of organization... These organic ele- 
ments are, gelatine, albumen, fibrin, fat, mucus, and certain 
other substances less generally distributed. 1849 D, Cayer 
RELL Jnorg. Chem, 295 Sulphuric and several organic acids 
do not cause a precipitate, even in strong solutions, 1869 
Kirkes /Aysiol. (ed.7) 16 ‘The term organic has long ceased 
to imply a substance that is formed only by organized living 
tissues, and now signifies only matter with a certain degree 
of complexity of composition. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
289 Organic Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds, 1894 Scnornemmaa Mise §& Devel. 
Organ. Chen, y. 88 We define, therefore, that t of our 
science which is commonly called organie chemistry as the 
Chemistry of the Hydrocartons and their derivatives. 

te. Organic molecules: (a) Particles of matter 
supposed by Buffon to exist in living bodies, and 
to which he attributed the power of reproduction ; 
+ (4) ‘Spallanzani’s term for the sfermatosoa’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1790 Burke Fr. Neo, Wks, V. 59 They acted by the ancient 
organised states in the shape of their old organisation, and 
not by the organick molecule of a disbanded people. 1815 
J. Scort 1's. Paris (ed, 2) 293 His theory of the Earth, 
now forgotten, and his organic molecules, on which he 
attempted to raise a system of materialism. bs 

5. Belonging to or inherent in the organization 
or constitution (bodily or mental) of a living being; 
constitulional ; fundamental. b. Belonging to the 


constitution of an organized whole ; structural. 

1796 Burney Afem, Aletastasio V1. 415, | have, perhaps, 
a lutle indulged my organic indolence. 1844 Emerson Lect., 
New Eng. Ref Wks (Bohn) 1, 266 We believe that the 
defects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people .. 
are organic. — lag. Aster. ibid. WH. 306 There still re- 
mains an organic simplicity and liberty, which .. redresses 
itself. 1880 Disraeus Lady. xxii, The bow of Walder- 
share was a study. Its grace and ceremony must have been 
organic. 1884 J. Tarr Aiud in Matter (1892) 58 The work 
of plansible writers in minimising organic difference is easy, 

e. /ktlol. Belonging to the etymological strnc- 
ture of a word; not secondary or fortuitons. 

Aflod, In these (ME. Jise) final ¢ is organic, in ¢ese (ME. 
Ads, Jods) it is inorganic, " 

6. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by syste- 
matic connexion or coordination of parts in one 
whole; organized; systematic. 

1850 CaRLyLk Lettered. Pampl. vi. (0872) 210 [They] bound 
it up into organic masses, 1855 Brintey Ass, Tennyson 54 
After all that philosophical critics have talked of organic 
unity, 1880 J. Cairn /’hilos, Relig. x. 307 Conscionsness is 
not a mere collection or aggregate of ‘faculties’ existing 
side by side,.. but a membered or organic whole, every part 
of which exists only in and through its relation to the rest. 

b. Organizing, constitutive. (Cf. F. /et orga- 
nigue.) rare. . 

1883 G. T. Cuatis Buchanan M1. ix. 202 His official duty 
under the organic Act by which the Territory was organized. 

7. Resembling an organ (musical instrument), 


or the tones of an organ ; organ-like. 

1609 Dons ist Elegy Mistress Boulstred, He rounds the 
aire, and breakes the hymnique notes In hirds, heaven's 
choristers, organique throats, 1818 L. Hoxt Fodfage Pref. 
31 The long organic music of Homer. 1832 — Poems Pref. 
29 Hear young Milton practising his organie numbers. 

th: Afedivval Mus. Pertaining to the organum: 


see ORGANUM! 2. Obs, 

1782 Buaney //ist, Mus. 11. ii. 138 Insome French churches, 
where the organizing the plain chant at a close has ceased, 
the organic, or additional a has frequently been retained 
in the melody instead of the original notes, a 

+8. Organic vein: an old name for the jugular 


vein, Oés. Cf. ORGANAL @. 1. ‘oat 

(c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 149 ie on pe rizt side and on 

lift side of be caane of pe lungis per ben ij. greete veynes 

at ben clepid organice or ellis gnydes.] 1597 A. M, tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. xiib/2z The lugulare or organicke 
vayne. A 

i br chest a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of music: Performed on an instrument, instru- 


mental; = OnGanic a. 2c. 

1g21 J. T.in Bradshaw's Sé, Werburge Prol. 1 Honour, 
ioye, and glorie, the toynes organicall, Endeles myrthes wt 
melodies! 1609 Dovtann Ornith. Aficrol, 2 Organicall 
Musicke (as Czelins writeth) is that which belongeth to 
artificiall Instruments, 1698 Stmuincre. Feed. Cases 382 
The use of organical musick in the publick service, 1700 
Watuis in Collect. (O. 11. S.) 1. 317 Consoris of musick (voeal 
and organical). 


ORGANICALLY. 


2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an instru- 
ment or machine; mechanical. (In quot. 1729 


used specifieally.) 

1579-80 Nortn /’/utavch (1676) 261 To frame Instruments 
and Engines (which are called mechanicall, or organicall’. 
1729 SuELVockE Artillery v. 311 The Action or Motion of 
some of these [Machines] is Mechanical, and of others 
Organnical..the latter operate hy the slight artful ‘Touch of 
a single Person. 

b. = Oreantic 2 b. 

1926 E. Stone New Afath, Dict., Organical Description 
of Curves, is the Description of them upon a Plane, by 
means of Instruments. (1819 in Rees Cyc/.] 

3. Serving as an instrument, instrumental. 

1605 Timmer Ouersit. 1. v.22 As organical and instrumental 
causes. 1649 JER, TavLor Gt. #xen.1. Disc. 1.37 It is nut 
fitted with an instrument apt and organical to ae faculty. 
1668 Witxins ead Char. 1 The third Part shall treat con- 
cerning such helps and Instruments, as are requisite,.. which 
may therefore be stiled the Organical or Instrumental Part. 
1681 Baxter Ace. Sherlocke vi. 210 The Pastors Office was 
made as the organical Office to make the rest; As Nature 
maketh the Heart and other noble organical parts, before 
the rest of the Body. i 

b. Phys. Applied to parts of the body having 
particular functions = On@anic @. 3. Organical 
part = ORGAN $6.1 5. 

¢1450 Lyne. & Burcu Seerecs 2543 Fle his presence, Which 
acomplysshed ia membrys Organychall Is not. 1594 .Wirr. 
Policy (1599) N ij, Eies (which are the organicall instru- 
ments of sight). 1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 277 The hands 
of man are those organical parts which are most active and 
executive of our power, .1707 Curios, in Hush. & Gard. 49 
Plants have. .some organical Parts, that are... like some.. we 
may observe in Animals. 1733 Cueyvne Eng. Malady 1. x. 
$2 Is not every Animal a Machine of an infinite Number of 
organical Parts? [1819 Rees Cyet., Organical Part.) 

. Furnished with or consisting of organs, physic- 
ally organized, as an animal or plant body; per- 
taining to or having the characteristies of an 
organized being: = OrGanic 4. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) IIL, 39 Organical, is called 
that which is a perfect body, having all the members and 
parts compleat belonging to the same. _ 1597 i: Kixc Ox 
Fonas (1618) 624 The organicall body of a hitle Ant, is no 
lesse to bee wondred at, than the huge body of Behemoth. 
1656 Stancey (/ist. Philos. v1. (1701) 256/1 The Intellect is 
hot confined to any part of the Body, as not being corporeal, 
nor organical, hut immaterial and immortal. 1775 Reto 
Let.in Wks. 1, 52/1 The result of such an organical structure 
as that of the hrain, 1802 Hag, Encycl. VIII. 26/1 Our 
organical frame we call our ody. F 

». Dealing with the ‘organic molecules’ of Spal- 
lanzani; dealing with organized bodies. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 531 The organical or molecular hypo- 
thesis. 1837 Wuewett /Zist. énduct. Sc. WL. xvi. Introd. 
378 The sciences which thus consider organization and vital 
anclions may be termed organical sciences. 

5. Pertaining to the bodily organs; belonging to 
the bodily or mental constitution, constitutional. 

1643 R. O. Afan’s Mort. vi. 49 In man it is some organicall 
deficiency .. that is the cause, that some men are lesse 
rationall thea others. 1669 HoLorr £éeue, Speech 115 
Deprived of Speech, not hy any immediate Organtcal Indis- 
position, 1812 Edin. Rev. XVIU. 39 It is indeed much 
clearer that there is such an organical deligbt. [2819 Rees 
Cyc, Organical or Organic Diseases.] é 

6. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an organized 


structure; organized ; structnral; = Oreanic 6. 
1659 Baxter Avcy Cath. 1. iii. 427 He that is baptized into 
the Church, is baptized into an Organica] body. 1674 Owen 
« Holy Spirit (1693) 112 This various Distribution of Gifts 
makes the Church an Organical Rody. 1786-1805 H. Tooke 

Purley (1829) 1, Vatrod. 14 8. Where will you begin? 77. 

Not with the organical part of language. 180a Eng. #ucycl. 

That (judgment] which considers nature as one vast organical 

structure, J 

b. ?Making up the structure of something ; 

constituent. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. VV. xlix. 351 These 
particles then are the organical parts of water. 

7. Organical vein: the jugular vein (cf. prec. 8). 

1607 Torsrte Four. Beasts (1658) 223 The Organical vein 
of the neck, is the best letting of ic botb imstoned and 
gelded Horses. 

Organically (gigenikali), adv. [f. pree. + 

-Ly 4.) In an organic or organical manner. 

1. In relation to bodily organs or their functions; 
in the manner of an organized or living being; 
vitally. b. atk. In relation to the structure of 
an organ (opp. to fuselionally). ¢. From organic 
or organized matter (qnot. 1882). 

1681 Baxter Ace. Sheriocke vi. 211 If the Head, or Heart, 
.-be gone, the Soul will be gone, because the Body is not 
ey capable Matler. aryoq Locke Eleni, Nat. 
Philos. vii. (1754) 32 All stones, metals, and minerals, are real 
vegetables; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, as 
well as plants. 1857 G. Bird's Urin, Deposits (ed. 5) 155 
When the kidneys are. -organically diseased, or even merely 
ina state of congestion. 186: Bexrtey Afav. Bot. 85 The 
bark... surrounding the wood, to which it is organically con- 
nected by means of the medullary rays and cambium-layer. 
1879 Miss Branoon Méren 11.28: Do you mean that Mrs, 
Winstanley hasheart disease—something organically wrong? 
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Endy, xMi, Perhaps he was organically of that cheerful 
and easy nature, which is content to enjoy the present. and 
not brood over the past. 1887 Mrs. M. ie Woons | lage 

?ragedy 216 Nothing's the matter—everything's the matter. 
She’s organically weak. ; 

2. As parts of an organized whole. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th, in. $11. 42 Though the two Testa- 
ments may justly be considered as organically connected 
into one living whole, 1880 R. W. Date Avanegclical Re- 
vivad xii. 277 The third chapter of John's Gospel and the 
fifth chapter of Matthew's Gospel are organically one. 

+3. By means of instruments, mechanically. Ods. 

1797 Brovenam ia “Ad. Traus, LXXXVIIL 396 This 
curve may he described (organically) by drawing one end of 
a given flexible line .. along a straight line, whilst the other 
end is urged by a weight towards the same straight line. 

Orga‘nicalness, ‘ae. [f.as pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ‘ organical’ or organic. 

1675 Brooks Gold. A’ey Wks, 1867 V. 169 Christ's body 
had all the essential properties of a true body ; such as are 
organicalness, extension, local presence, .. Xe. 2727 in 
ainey vol. TL. ggg in Jonxsox. Hence in mod. dicts. 

Organicism ‘pige'nisiz'm . [See -1su.] 

1. The doctrine that organic structure is merely 
the result of an inherent property in matter to adapt 
itself to cireumstances., 

1883 Church Times XX. 154/2 The objection that or- 
ganicism excludes design, on the ground that the living 
Creature has properties necessary to the fulfilment of its 
functions, and that all is explained by these properties, 
which produce the organs and set them to work, 

2. /ath, * The doctrine or theory which refers 
all disease to a material lesion of an organ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) Wence Orga‘nicist, one who holds 
this theory. 

1853 Dunxciison Med. Levy Organicisnt, ., The doctrine 
of the localization of disease. ane Liwns Study Psychol, 
36 The two antagonistic schools of spiritualists and organi- 
cists, the one referring insanity to disease of the soul, the 
other to disease of the budy. 1893 Vircnow in Staaderad 
17 Mar., Ia the second period .. they endeavoured to find 
ia a certain region the actual organ which might he con- 
sidered as the seat of disease. On this foundation arose 
the Parisian school of organicism, which, until late in this 
century, held a dominant position in patholugy. 

Organie, variant of Orncayy. 

Organific (figani-fik), 2. [f. L. ongan-um 
Onrcax sé + -ric.] | Waving the property or 
power of forming organs or organized structures ; 
formative, organizing. 

1840 J. H. Gruen Ital eee 36 To.. concentrate 
the organific energies. 1886 f. G. Roninson in Che. [orld 
Pulpit XXX. 254/1 The vegetable seed in the ground 
decays, but the organific life-principle within it .. organizes 
to itself a new body. 

Organify (pige:nifo’, 7. Photogr. [f. orgaii(e 
adj. + -Fy.] Jn old collodion dry-plate processes, 
‘To impregnate with organie matter (such as albu- 
men, gelatin, gum arabic, ete.) by means of a weak 
solution applied to the sensitized plate, in order to 
keep open the porcs and increase the sensitiveness 
and durability of the plate. Hence Orga‘nifier, 
a solution used in this way. 

1873 Ik. Sron eae 4 Receipis ser. 1. 264/1 The plate is 
not to be exposed immediately after it is organified.  /dfd., 
The Organifier must be applied after the removal of the 
plate from the rain-water pan...For the usual organificr 
employ albumen, 1 part; distilled water, from 3 tu 6 parts, 

Organism (ftginiz’m). [f. Orcanize v.: 
see-isM. Cf. F. organisme (1729 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. Organic structure; organization. Now rare. 

1664 Evetys Syfoa (1776) 648 So astonishing and wonder. 
ful is the Organism, parts and functions of plants and trees. 
tox Grew Cosa. Sacra n. iii. §11 Tt is the advantagious 
Organism of the Eye, by which that is procured. 1890 J. 
Martineau Scat Author. Relig. u. ii, $3. 245 From the 
complexion of the language and the organisin of the style. 

2. An organized or organic system; a whole 
consisting of dependent and interdependent parts, 


‘ compared to a living being. 


1882 Geiki Zeat-dk, Geol, uu. i. § 4. 106° Most of the | 


organically derived detrital rocks are calcareous. 
d, Jn relation to the constitution of a living 
being ; constitutionally ; structurally. 
186a IL. Spencer Hirst Princ. 1. v. § 32 (1875) 118 Were it 
not..that we have been rendered in a Soaederabib degree 
organically moral. disastrous results would ensue from the 
removal of those strong and distinct motives. 1880 Disrsr.i 


at Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 474 When an artist bas 
finished a fiddle to give all the notes in the gamat, but not 
without a hand to play upon it, this is an organism. 1840 
Caruyce /feroes vi. (1858) 365 To bridle-in that great devour- 
ing, self-devouring French Revolution; to tame it, so.. that 
it may become organic, and be able to live among other 
organisms and formed things, not asa wasting destruction 
alone. 1860 Mottey Netherd, (1868) 1. vi. The weight 
of the strong Protestant Bratibra..snight hee balanced 
the great Catholic League. 1889 Spectator 16 Mar., An 
araty,is not a crowd of men, but a vast organism, travelling 
with indispensable baggage of enormons weight. 1900 J.D. 
Rontrtson Holy Spirit iit, 53 Paul first taught us to speak 
of society as an organism. 4 

An organized body, consisting of mutually 
eonnected and dependent parts constituted to share 
a common life; the material structure of an indi- 
vidual animal or plant. 

Sometimes treated as something possessed hy an animal or 

lant; sometimes, asin minute organisms, a fossil organisnt, 
identified with the animal or plant itself, 

1842 H. Murcer O. &. Sandst. i, (ed. 2) 40 ‘There are 
formations which yield their organisms slowly to the dis- 
coverer, 2858 Luwes Seaside Stud. 157 ‘Whe simplest 
organi-ins breathe, exhale, secrete, alssorb, and reproduce 
by their envelopes alone, 1882 A. W. Wari Dickens vii. 205 
A meatal and moral vigour supported by a splendid physical 
organism, 188 A. R. Wantace Darwinise: 11 The total 
number of living organisms in the world does not, and can- 
not, increase year by year. 1894 11. Nissut Bush Giri's 
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Rom, 60 Wounded and insulted in the most sensitive part of 
his organism, — 
b. Organized existence in the mass. 

1887 Ruskin /reterita 11. 336 That quality of beauty 
which I now saw to exist through all the appy conditions 
of living organism, 

Hence Organi‘smal 2., of, pertaining, or relating 
to organisms. 

1861 Witson & Geir Meu. &. Fortes iv. 125 The power 
of organic chemistry to alter and extend the organismal 
sciences was felt and acknowledged by all. 1887 4éhenenne 
7 May 6:1/3 The internal or organismal (explanation of 
evolution] ts naturally commences with the fundamental 
thythin of variation in the lowest organism in nature, 

Organist (figinist’. [f Onuan sé] 4 -isr, 
after med.L. organista, or be organiste (1gth c. in 
Hatz.-Darn.*J 

1. One who plays an organ; sfvr. a person ap- 
pointed to play the organ at the services in a 
ehurch or other place of worship. 

t59r in Gentl, Mag. (1779) XLIX. 83 She gaue a newe 
Aame unto one of their Pauans, made long since by Master 
Thomas Morley, then Organist of Paules Church. 1597 
Moxey Jatred. Wes. 154 This point. might well ¢ ough 
be left out, though it be very usuall with our Organists, 
1640 in Rushw. A/ist. Codf in. (1692 1,163 Sir Nathanael 
Brent, and Sir John Lamb, Summoned for laying a Tax 
upon the Town of Hodsden in the Couaty of Bucks, contrary 
to law, for the maintaining a pair of Organs and an 
Organist. rz1a Strate Spect. No. 303 P 2 Whe organist 
observed ity and he thonght fit to play: to her only. 1835 
Waits Melasife 364 The organist play’d out the hymn. 

b. A player on a strect- or barrel-organ. 

1793 Prial 1. Muir at dint. 38 That she has been sent 
by Mr, Muir to an organist in the streets uf Glaszow, and 
desired him tv play ga ira. 

+2. .\ maker of organs; an organ-builder. Qés, 

1594 TO. Le Prima. Pr. Acad. 1. 96 How inuch 
more. .onght wee to admire that great and diuine organiat, 
that hath inade those goodly organs of aians body, and giuen 
them such a good sound? ‘1609 Hottaxn Ae. Varcel/, 
327 Sericus an Organist NO CLES or maker of instru. 
ments, 1653 Urociart Aatedais i xxiv, Looking-glasse- 
framers, Printers, Organists, and other such kinde of artificers. 

$3. WVedinval Mus. = ORGANIZER 2. Obs, 

4782 Burney fist, Mus. V1. ii, 75 note. bid. 136 Vhe 
four singers of the Allcluja are called Organists of the 
Mileloja, because they orxganéze the melody of it. 1819 [see 
ORGANIZE 7, 3]. A i 

4. A West Indian song-bird, a species of /u- 
phonia, esp. £. musica. [F. organiste Buflon.] 
Also organist tanager. 

1882 Ocivie, Organist fanagrs, a species of finch of the 
genus Tanagra, peculiar to the New World, so called fiom 
its musical powers, 1894 Newion Dict, Bird's, Organist, 
the English rendering of the Organiste of Buffon (f/ist. Vat. 
is. iv. p. 290), though it may be questionable whether all 
the information he cites really refers to this species. 

t+ Organister, -tre. Ols. [a OV. organ-, 
orguentstre, carlier form of oxganiste: see -ISTER.] 
= prec. I. 

€ 1314 Guy War, (A.) (1887) p. 396 Organisters and gode 
stiuours, Minstrels of moupe, and mani dysour. 'Vo glade bo 
bernes blipe. 1387 Trevis, Ffigien (Rolls) 11. 227 ‘Tubal 
pat was fadre of organistres and uf harpores (L. canentiune 
in cithara ef organo. ¢ 1440 Promp. Pare, 369/1 Orgo- 
nyster (S. organer), orgonista, organt us. 

Organi'stic, a. rare. [f. as ORGANIST + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to organists or the organ. 

3840 Husry Diet, Mus., Organistic, an adjective indicating 
that the music to which it refers, is composed for the organ. 

Organistship. [f Orcanisr+-sir.] The 
position or office of organist. : 

1889 Grove's Dict, Mus. VV. 594 He resigned the organist. 
ship of St. Patrick's in 1810, 

t+ Organity. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. OnGAN 54.1; 
see -ITY.] ‘The condition of having organs, or of 
being organic; organization. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soud u.t.ut. xxiv, Io their ethereal 
corporeity, Devoid of heterogeneall arganity. 

Organizable (figinaizab'l), e. [f. Organize 
% + -ABLE. So mod.I. organtsable (Littré .] 
Capable of being organized; spec. in Bio’. Capable 
of being eonverted into organized or living tissue. 

1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 6 Nn organizable 
or animable matter extracted hy the Honey-Bees from Trees, 
Plaats, Flowers, &c. 1806 Knicutia PAdl. Frans. XCVI1. 
rrr A pulpous organisable mass. 1875 Bennett & Dvex 
Sachs’ Bot. 619 They mainly form the organised and or- 
ganisable part of the plant and of every individual cell. é 

Hence O:rganizabi‘lity, capability of being 
organized ; or of being formed into living tissues. 

1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. IN. 754/1 A fluid .. entirely 
destitute of organizability, 1847-9 /é:d. TV. 507/2. 

+ Organi-zate, p//. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
med.L. oxganisdtus, pa. pple. of organizdre to 
Orcanize.] Fumished with organs; organized. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul im. App. xxi, Death onr 
spirits doth release From this distinguish’d organizate sense. 

Organization /1ginsizcfon, -izel'fan). [a. 
med.L. organicatio, n, of action from erganizare.] 

1. The action of organizing, or condition of 
being organized, as a living being ; connexion and 
co-ordination of parts for vital functions or pro- 
cesses ; also, the way in which a living being is 
organized; the structure of an organized body 
(animal or plant), or of any part of one; bodily 
(rarely mental) constitution. 
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1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11. 213 The body of man was.. 
SO proporcionate to the sawle that equalite of complexion 
was in hit, conformite of organizacion. 1664 Power ae 
Philos, . 82 The several wayes and Organization of the 
Body [are] inscrutable, 1690 Locke /7am. Und. we xxvii. 
179 ‘That being then one Plant, which has such an Organi- 
zation of Parts in one coherent Body. 1706 Punwtirs, 
Organization, a forming of Organs or Instrumentat Parts, 
1807 J. E. Suitn Phys, Bot. 7 Their curious crystallization 
bears some resemblance to organization, but performs none 
of its functions 1882 Vixes Sachs’ Bot. goq Only ina few 
plants of fow organisation does a fertile union take place 

stween sister-cells, . ; 

b. The fact or process of becoming organized 
or organic ; in ath. conversion into living tissue. 

1804 Apernetny Svrg. Ods, 12 Its [a tumour's] organiza- 
tion depends upon actions begun and existing in itself. 1873 
T. AW. Green futrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 326 A thrombus which 
is undergoing a process of organization gradually diminishes 
in size,..and ultimately it becomes converted into a fibro- 
cellular cord. 

C. conc’, An organized structure, body, or 
being; an organism. 

1707 Crrios. in flush. & Gard. 27 The Contexture of 
Plants; whose structure is an Organization compos'd of 
Fibres. 1768-94 Tucker Zé. Vat. (1834) 11, 283 In the 
worst-formed bodies, and most untoward organizations, there 
lies an inimortal spirit. 1860 Dickens Uncomm, Trav. vi, 
I must stuff into my delicate organisation, a currant pine 
cushion which t know will swell into immeasurable dimen- 
sions when it hay got there. 1876 Gro. Extor Daw. Der 
TL. tt. xxiii, 97 Choice organisations—natures framed to 
love perfection. Ns : oe 

2. gen. The action of organizing or putting into 
systematic form; the arranging and co-ordinating 
of parts into a systematic whole. 

1816 J. Scorr Is. Paris (cd. 5) 255 In the organization 
of forms, Rubens was a most extraordinary heing. 184 
W. Seacvine Jialy & ft. /sé [L131 To gain strength .. hy 
self-dependence and internal organization. 1862 Hetps 
(titée) Oa Organization in Daily Life. 1897 Mary Kincsvry 
WW, Africa 364 The organisation.of a service of transport 
was then proceeded with. . i 

b. The condition of being organized; the mode 


in which something is organized; co-ordination of , 


parts or elements in an organie whole; systematic 
arrangement for a definite purpose. 

1790 Burke Fr. Nev. 30 They acted by the ancient or. 
ganized states in the shape of their old organization and not 
by the organic molecula of a disbanded people, 1832 tr. 
Sismoudi'’s liad, Rep. xi. 240 The Turks arrived in Europe 
with an organization wholly military. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. ug. vi. 1b 129 Compensated hy a great superiority 
of intelligence, vigour, and, organization. 1875 JEvons 
Sloney (1878) 257 The organization of the Clearing House 
will be described in the next chapter. 

c. concr. An organized body, system, or sociely. 

1873 H. Srencer Study Sociol. vii. 175 Sentiments and 
heliefs in .. harmony with the social organization in which 
they are incorporated, 1880 MeCartuy Owns Vines WV. 
liv. 16g This vast organisation had apparently sprung out 
of the ground. Durh, Unis Jrui. 15 Dee. 104 We 
now have in the University .. somewhere about fifty-three 
different ‘Organizations’, athletic, intellectual, literary, 
social, and religious. , 

3, Afedivval Aus. The singing of the ORcANUM. 

1782 Burnuy /Tist, Ales. UH. ii. 135 There can be nodoubt 
but that some instrument had been used in the singing 
schools tu teach this ovganisation. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove's Dict. Mus. TL. 609 Hucbaldus,.. who died ..in 
the year 930,.. prefers no claim_ta be regarded as the 
originator of the new method of Singing, but speaks of it 
asa practice ‘which they commonly call organization’. 

Ilence Organiza‘tional a., of or pertaining to 
organization; Organiza‘tionist, one who advocates 
or practises organization in any department. 

1881 Temperance Record 14 July 433/1 It may be desirable 
to consider.. whether some organisational change conld not 
with advantage be made. 1885 Pall Madi G. 29 May 3/1 
Two of the largest cities in the States advertised for a skilled 
‘charity organizationist’, 1895 If cst Gaz, 23 Sept. 3/3 
A convinced Charity Organisationist. 

Organize (f1ganaiz), v. [ad. med.L. organ- 
tsdre, -fsdre, {. organ-um OnGANn sb.l: see -IZE. 
Cf. F. organiser, -izer (14th ce. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with organs; to render 
organic; to give the structure and interdependence 
of parts which subserves vital processes; to form 
into a living being, or living tissue. Usually in 
pa. pple.; see also ORGANIZED 1. 

1413 Piler, Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxv. 70 The body was 
organysed kyndely in power for to receyuen the sowle 
withynne hym. 1597 Hooker Feed, fol. y. iviii, Even as 
the soul doth organize the body, and give unto every mem- 
ber thereof that substance, quantity, and shape, which 
nature seeth most expedient. 1664 Power Lay. Chilos. 1. 
16 Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little..asa Mustard. 
seed) yet perfectly shap'd and organiz’d. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb, § Gard. 319 Can a meer Vegetable become organiz’d 
to form it self into a flying Animal like a Duck? 1873 
'T. H. Green futvod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 326 The thrombus 
when once formed cither becomes organized or softens. 
1874 Lunsock Orig. ¢ fet. /us.i. 7 In the perfect state 
they are highly organized. 

b. intr, for ref. To become organic, be formed 
into living tissue. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 147 The coagulum Icft 
behind undisturbed will presently organise. — 

2. gen. To form into a whole with mutually 
connected and dependent parts; to co-ordinate 
parts or elements so as to form a systematie whole 
(with either the whole or the parts as object); to 
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give a definite and orderly structure to; to 
systematize ; to frame and put into working order 
(an institution, enterprise, etc.) ; to arrange or 
‘get up’ something involving uniled action. 

1632 Litncow 7rav. x. 488, 1 Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense. 179: Burke fs. Whigs Wks. V1. 231 
‘The several orders..so organized and so acting .. they were 
the people of France. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1. 
42 Col. Wellesley was long occupied in... organizing the 
civil as well as aie military establishments. 1855 MiLMAN 
Lat. Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetuated a sect. 1874 Green Short 
flist. ii, § 6, 86 A vast conspiracy was organized to place 
Stephen of Albemarle..upon the throne. .J/ed, To organize 
a picnic, a procession, a disturbance, opposition, 

b. fair. for refi. 

1887 Amer. Frnt. Philol. VU. 187 The men organize 
and, as Choros of old men, approach with hostile intent, 
but are worsted in the encounter that ensues, 

3. Afus. To sing the ONGANUM or accompaniment 
toa plain-song. (zr. and /rans.) 

[= Med. L. organizire, 13th c in Du Cange ‘4 clericis qui 
organizabunt Alleluya, cuilibet 6 den] iu 

1782 Burxey Hist. Was. 1). ii. 132 -Mbout the time that 
the organ was received in churches and convents, the 
Gregorian chant began to be orgauésed by voices, in the 
manner which was afterwards called Déscant. bid. 135 
Hubatd and Odo..as well as Guido, speak frequently, in 
their treatises, of oxvanizing. 1819 Uantologia, Organists, 
the old name applied to those Romish priests who organized, 
or sung in parts. .. Certain priests or clerks, .. generally four 
of them, .. sung in parts, i.e. they organized the melody; 
particularly that applied to the word Hallelujah, by adding 
to it other parts, and thence were called Organists of the 
Hallelujah. 

Hence O-rganizing vd/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1s99 Minsnev Sf. Diet, Orgauico, the organizing or 
drawing the body into his partsand members. 1856 Frovue 
Hist. Zug. (1858) 1. ic The feudal system was still the 
organizing principle of the nation, 1861 Stantey Hast. 
Ch, i443 The organising centrafising tendency which pre- 
vailed in the West. 1865 Minuin Zvening Star ae uly, 
Mr. Hare's was the most practical and organising head that 
he knew, 1876 Starner & Barrert Dict, Maus. Lerues 
131 The first step towards harmony was to allow_ the 
organizing voices to have a choice of intervals. 1880 E. H. 
Donkin in Grove Dict, Aus. 1. 324 A rude style of part- 
singing, called ‘ organising ', had ‘been known for centuries 
before the Reformation. 

Organized (figanaizd), pp/.a.  [-ED1] 

1. Furnished with organs; composed of parts 
connected and co-ordinated for vital fnnetions 
or processes; that is, or has becn, endowed with 
physical life, as an animal or plant body, or any 
part of one; living; organic. 

1598 Frorio, Oryaniszato, well proportioned, organised. 
1647 H. More Poems 86 Here dare 1 not define't, th’ Eo- 
telechie Of organized bodies. 1665-6 PAI‘, Trans. 1. 200 
The Body of the Chick seems but a little Organized Gelly. 
1733 Curyne Lng. Malady t x. § 4 (1734) 94 There may be 
Animateuia or Organised living Bodies of all Sizes, 1802 
Parry Vat. Theol, xxiii. (1819) 373 Plants or animals, ie. 
organized bodies, with parts bearing striet and evident rela- 
tion to one another and to the utility of the whole. 1874 
Roscor Ele. Chem. xxvii. 290 Such an organized structure 
is scen in the simple cell, the germ of living organisms. 

2, gen. Kormed into a whole with interdependent 
paris; co-ordinated so as to form a system or 
orderly structure; systematieally arranged. 

1812 Wysn in Pari. Debates 357 Untit it was necessary 
to meet the organized rebets in the ficld of battle. 1874 
Moxrey Compromise (1886) 40 All other organised priest- 
hoods..move within formularies even more inelastic. 

3. Made like an organ, or like the sound of an 
organ. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne t.xx, Tunable and organized ones. 
1819 Pantologia, Organized Pianoforte, an instrument of 
modern invention, consisting of an organ and pianoforte, 
so Conjoined that the same set of keys serve for both. 889 
A. J. Hiexixs in Grove Dict. Mfns. 1V.793 Two claviorgans 
or organized clavecins. iS 

Organizer (figinoizo1). [f. as pree. +-ER1.] 
One who organizes; one who arranges systemati- 
cally (see ORGANIZE 2) ; sometimes (with qualifying 
adj.), one skilled in organization. 

1849 Grote Greece ut. xiii, V. 304 An organizer of that 
systematic espionage which broke up alf freedom of speech. 
1853 féid. u. Ixxxvi. X1. 295 The ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. 1864 Burtos Scot Aér, 
1. i. 16 Watlace..an organiser..of his fellow-men. 1884 
Blanch. Exam, 22 Mar. 4/7 The organisers of obstruction. 

b. Medieval Mus. (See ORGANIZE 3.) 

1880 W, S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Afus. If, 609 Nothin 
could be more natural than..that the choristers who practise 
that method of vocalisation should be catled Organizers, 
though..they sang without any instrumental accompani- 
ment whatever, 1881 (did, iil. 61 QOuintoyer (Old Eag. 
Quinible) To sing in Fifths—a French verb, in frequent use 
among extempore Organizers during the Middle Ages. 

O-rganless, 2. [f. Oxcan s#.1 + -LEss.) 

1, Having no (bodily) organs. 

1864 Huxrey £lem. Comp. Anat. i.rr Mt is structureless 
and organless and without definitely formed parts. 1898 
Pop. Sci. Afonthiy LIL. 4go. Those organtess organisms out 
of which the true cell only develops. — 

2, Having no organ (musical instrument). 

1834 [see OnGanep 2]. 1897 Daily News 15 July 3/3 On 
the at present organless orghestra. P 

+ Organ ling. 04s. Also abbreviated organ. 
[Corrupted from orgas Jing, comh. of orgas, OR- 
GAvSs, q.y. Orkuey ling was an lie 


conjecture.] A large kind of ling (fish 
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1499- in Rogers dgvric. § Prices IL]. 320, VI. 392—[ Earlier 
entries have orgays, orkays, orgas, orgas ling: sec ORGAYS.] 
Organ ling (many entries from Cambridge, Sion, Worksop, 
3499-1593), orgayn ling (Camb. 1526); Organs (Camb,.1507- 
1623), organ (Camb. 1550-1627). 31526 Ord. f7en. Vit/ in 
flouseh, Ord. (1790) 175 Organe Lyng—1 mess—3d. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 42 Differinge as much from 
other people..as the Stockefishe or poore Johns doe from 
the lardge organ lynge. 1607 Cowen /uterpr., Orgeis. .is 
the greatest sort of North sen-fish, now adaies Gleigradg : 
ding (1672 adds; corruptly from Orkney Ling, because the 
best are near that Island]. 1655 Movrer & Bennet Health's 
datprov, (1748) 245 Standing every Fish-day as a cold Sup- 
porter at my Lord Mayor's Table, yet is it nothing but 
a long Cod, whercof the greater sized is called Organ-l.ing, 
and the other Codting, because it is no longer than a Cud, 
and yet hath the Taste of Ling. [1887 Rocers Agric. § 
Irices NV. 41g Ling, sometimes called organ or great ling.) 

+ O-rganly, z. Ods. [f Orcas sé. + -Ly 1] 
Pertaining to an organ or musical instrument, or 
resembling the sound of an organ. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love u. xii. 103 Gude ihesu, gyf me 
orgonly & henenly songe of aungels. 

Organo-, combining form of Gr. épyavoyv ORGAN, 
used in yarions technical terms, chiefly of Biology, 
ete. (ORGAN 56.1 8), rarely of Music (ORGAN 56.) 2); 
as O:rganole'ptic a. [F. organoleptigue (Chevreul), 
f. Gr. Anariwés, f. AauBdverv to apprehend by the 
senses}, said of the properties by which bodies act 
upon the senses and bodily organs (1837 Mayne). 
Organometallic a. Chem., ‘a term applied to 
chemical compounds in which an organic radical 
is direetly combined with a metal’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
O:rganomo'rphic a. [once-wd. after ANTHROPO- 
MORPUIC] (see guot.). Orga:nophone, a musical 
instrument: see quot. Organopho'nic a. Gr. 
ory voice], epithet assumed by a band of musicians 
who imitated various instruments with the voice. 
Organo'phyly [Gr. ptAor race, tribe], the tribal 
history of the organs of living beings. O-rgano- 
plastic @. [Gr. mAaorinés Prastic], having the 
property of forming or producing the bodily organs; 
so Organopla:sty, the formation or development 
of the organs. + O-rganopoie'tical a. Oés, [Gr. 
mowyrtxés capable of making, productive: ef. Gr. 
épyovorouxés of or for instrumcn| eee 
Organoplastic. Oxgano’scopy [Gr. -cxoma look- 
ing, examination}, examination of the organs; 
Sfec. a name for PHRENOLOGY, 

1857 Mitten Elen. Chent. WV. 214 Several polymeric 
forms, besides other compounds of these *organo-metallic 
bodies may be obtained. 1880 Curminsnaw Wurts’ A fou, 
The. 270 (n organo-metallic radicals rior so called 
we find properties of the same order, which we inter- 
pret in the same manner. 1886 Kernel 4 Husk 62 Some 
inetaphors .. which describe Him [God] by reference to 
implements (such asa shield) may be called “organomorphic. 
1880 Advertisement, *Organophone. (Debain, Inventor.) 
A close imitation of the brilliant and broad effects produced 
by a well-balanced pipe organ. 1890 Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald 1g Dec. 8/1 He joined an *organophonic band which 
travelled throughout the district, and gave variety enter- 
tainments. 1879 tr. /Vaeckel's Evol, Alan 1. i. 24 *Organo- 
phyly, 1864 Weuster, *Organoplastic. 3879 tr. De Quatre- 
Sages’ Human Species 122 Under the influence of the organo- 
plastic or evolutive force there were formed proto-organisms 
of a very simple structure. 89a Syd. Soc. Lev., Hygienic 
* Orgauoplasty, Roger-Collard’s ters for the artof developing 
organs hy appropriate exercise of them. 1664 Power £7. 
Philos.1, 71 The Sout is in full exercise of her Plastick and 
*Organo-Poietical Faculty, 1864 Webster, *Organoscopy,.. 
phrenology. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Organoscopy, the examina- 
tion of the several organs of the bee in order to form an 
opinion concerning the..faculties. .and other endowments of 
the person, Also, a synonym of Cranioscopy. E 

Organogenesis  (g:ginodze'nisis). Biol. 
[mod, f. Oxcano- +-GENESIS; ef. F. organogdndste 

(Littré).] =Orcaxoceny a. So O:rganogene‘tio 
a. = ORGANOGENIC. 

1859 Toon Cyci. Anat. V. 130/2 Organogenetic changes 
known under the general term of development. 1866 7 cas. 
Sot., Organegenests, the gradual formation of an organ from 
its earliest appearance. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Man 
i. 93 Wuman Organogenesis is a transitory Comparative 
Anatomy. 3 . é ‘ 

Organogeny (figing'dzéni). Biol. [mod. f. 
ORGANO- + -GENY; in I, organogénie (Littré).] a. 
The production or development of the organs 
of an animal or plant. b. That department of 
biology which deals with this. : 

1844 Duncuison Dict. Med, Se., Organogeny .. The doctrine 
of the formation of the different organs. 1854 H. Spencer 
Ess. (1858) 166 (Genesis of Science) [Oken] says.. Bivlogy, 
therefore, divides into Organogeny, Piney 
1857 Buttock tr. Caceane' Mfidwif. 211 A few interestin 

rticulars of organogeny. 1888 Athemeusm 18 Aug. 2297/3 

rganogeny, or the study of development, then showed that 
these types were not wholly imaginary. 

So Organoge‘nic a., of or pertaining to organo- 
geny; Organo'genist, one versed in organogeny. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1, 1030 The positions have rather a 
relation to the length or organogenic nature of the organ. 
1895 Athenzunt 27 July 134/2 He.. became a pupil of Payer, 
whose work as an organogenist he greatly admired. 


Organography (figinggrifi). [mod. f. Or- 
GANO- + -GRAPHY; in mod.I. oxganographie.) 

+1. A description of instruments. Ods. 4 

isgo W. Cunnincitan Cosmogr. Glasse Contents, 4 Organos 


ORGANOID. 


Lbid, 40, L wyll reserne the making of the 
Sphere, vntyll 1 shewe you the composition of other instru. 
mentes required in this Art, in my Organographie. 1674 
Phil. Trans. UX, 215 The Authors thought of the Astro- 
nomical Organography of the Excellent Hevelius. 

2. The description of the organs of living beings ; 
structural anatomy, esp. of plants. 

1806 Wavoincton Goldbcck's Metaphysic Man title-p., 
The Organography of Man. 1829 Adin. Rev. 1. 147 The 
Organography (Organagraphic Vigdtalejof M. De Candolle 
..is almost entirely anatomical. 1832 Linpiry /ntred. Hot. 
1 Acading, Organography ; or, the structure of plants, 1895 
M.C. Cooke (¢ité) Introduction to the Study of Fung, 
their organography, classification, and distribution. 

3. The description of the organ (musical). 

1825 Danxsecey Encych Alus., Organography, or the 
description of that musical instrument. 

So O:rganogra‘phic, -ical adjs. [in I. orxgano- 
graphique], relating to organography; Organo'- 
graphist, one versed in organography. 

1828 Weaster, Organographic, Organographical. 1835 
Linpiey Jntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 385 Describing. the phena- 
mena ., without investigating, so as to render complete 
their organographic meaning. 1848 Craic, Organorraphist, 
one who descri bes the organs of animal or vegetable bodies. 

Organoid (f1ganoid),a. (a.mod.Liorganoides: 
see ORGANO- aud -o1p.]  Kesembling an organ 
or organism in struclure ; having an organic appcar- 


ance. 

1857 in Mayne Z.rfos. Ler. 1896 Dristowe The. §& Pract. 
Ved, (1878) 5: Tumours..organoid or such as are charac- 
terised by greater complexity and an approach to the 
structure of organs, /érd. 73 ‘ Organoid tumours *..com- 
posed of a fibrous framework, or stroma, so arranged as to 
form a series of loculi, and of groups of cells which are cun- 
tained in dense masses within them, 

Organology (figing'lédzi). [mod. f. Oncayo- 
+ -LOGY: in F. organologie (Littré).] 

1, The department of biology which treats of the 
organs of living beings, in reference to their struc- 


tare and functions. 

1842 in Dunctison Ved. Lex, 1856 W. L. Linpsay ef. 
dist. Brit, Lichens 108 A knowledge of the embryulugy 
or organology of the simplest plants is a necessary prelude 
or key to that of higher vegetables, 1861 Bextrey ur. 
Sot. x Organology or Physiological Botany ; this treats of 
plants, and their organs, in a state of life or action, 

2. The study of the supposed organs of the 
mental faculties, etc. indicated by regions of the 
cranium (see Onrean sé.1 5 ¢); phrenology. 

1814 T. Forster (titd:) Essay on the application of the 
Organology of the Brain to Education, 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitron Afefaph. App. (1870) |. 407 ‘Whe organology of 
Gall and his followers. 1880 Bastian Sraiz xxv. 518 The 
use of this convolutional grey matter being altogether 
creeently estimated by the Phrenologist from what tt is at 
present, their ‘System’ was devised, and their organology 
defined with no special reference thereto. 

3. The study of anything as an organ or means. 

1840 De Quincey Style Wks. 1860 XI. 201 The science of 
style, as an organ of howe of style in relation to the ideas 
and feelings, might be called the organology of style. 1877 
Mortey Crzt, Misc, Ser. 1. 377. 

So O:xganolo-gical a. [in I. organologizue), 
relating to organology; Organo*logist, one versed 
in organology. 

1857 Mayne £.rfos, Lex., Organological. 1878 Bete tr. 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 2 Special Anatomy takes for its 
object the organological composition of the animal body. 
1869 J. Hunt in Fag. Meck. 19 Mar. 5378/1 Bonnet must.. 
be considered as an organologist. m ; 

| Organon (f1gangn). [a. Gr. Spyavor instru- 
ment, bodily organ, ete.; the title of Aristotle’s 
logical treatises; = ‘instrament’ of all reasoning: 
cf, Onganum. Formerly naturalized in sense 1, 
with pl. -ons (so IF. organor, -ons) 3 now treated 
as alien in sense 2 with pl. in -c.] 

+1. A bodily organ, esp. as an instrument of the 
soul or mind: = Onrcan 561 4, 6. Ods. 

190 MARLOWE 20d Pt. Tantburl.v. iii, The soul, Wanting 
those organons by which it moves, Cannot endure, by argu- 
ment of art. «1597 Perce David & Bethsabe Wks. (Ruldg.) 
484/1 A more than human skitl May fecd the organons of 
all my sense. 1629 Hunert Ast. Edw. Ff, \xvi, Our Mother 
Nature.. By whom we haue our apt Organons assign'd. 

2. An instrument of thought or knowledge; 
a means by which some process of reasoning, dis- 
covery, ete., 15 carried on; esp. a system of rules 
or principles of demonstration or investigation ; 
spec, title of the logical writings of Aristotle. 

@ 1643 Lp. Fackcann, etc. Jafaldibility (1646) 195 It is 
easy to impugne the Organon of faith, or Doctrinall prin. 
ciples, but not easy to compose it. [¢ 1645 Howrce Lets. v 
x. 11 When yon have devour'd the Orgasxoz, you will find 
Philosophie far more delightfull and pleasing to your palat.] 
1823 Dr Quixcny Lett. Lduc. ii, Wks 1860 XLV, 26 An 
organon of the human understanding is as much above 
it. 1845 Giaustone Glean. (1879) VII. 156 A sound view 
of it [probability] is not indeed ethical knowledge itself, 
but is the organon, by means of which that knowledge is 
to be rightly handled. 1864 Bown Logic ii. 4o Te [Logic] 
is not an organon of discovery. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 
11. 346 Human incellect..as the organon by which we are 
to acquaint ourselves with God. 

Organonomy!, [mod.f. Orcano- + -0)nony, 
as in astronomy, economy, ele.; but here associ- 
ated in sense with véyos law.] The study of the 
laws of organic life. So O:rganono‘mic a., per- 
taining to organonomy. 


graphia, Lib, iij. 
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Bor Ved. Fraud. V. 369 Elementarlehres ice. Elementary 
Doctrine of Organic Nature, by Dr. F. J. Schetver, Vol. 1. 
Organomy. 1857 Mayne .rpos. Ler. Organononia,..a 
declaration of the laws which regulate the activity of the 
organism, or organic life: organonomy. //7¢., Organunomic. 

Organo:nomy *, variant of OncanonyMy, 

1881 Witper in Proc, diver. Philos. See. XIX. 533 Vhe 
Names of the Parts—Organonomy. 

Organonym (gigenoniim). Alol. rare. [f 
Gr. épyavey OnGAN + dvupa, dvopa name: cf. 
Oyyo.] The technical name of an organ. So 
Organo-‘nymal, Organony'mic aq/s., pertaining 
lo organonyms, or of the nature of an organonym ; 
Organonymy [ - F. onganonynete], the nomen- 
clature of organs, or of a systemt of organonynts. 

1885-9 Buck's Handbh. Aled. Sci, VAL 515 (Cent) Vhe 
terms..are the names of parts, organ-names, or organonymis, 
and their consideration constitutes organony ny. 18... Cot bs 
(Cent.), Organonymal. 18.. Witipir (Cent.), Organonyniic. 

Organ-pipe. [f Orcay sd.) + Purr sé] 

1. One ol the pipes of an organ : see Onan sd! 2, 

ergo Promp. Parv. 3569/1 Orgon pype, or pype of an 
orgon, 1530 Paiscr. 250/12 Organ pype, fete dorgre. 
1588 Vottingham Kee IV. 224 The orgayne pypes ts in 
number xij. score and xv. 1832 ‘Teanvson J'ad dot xxv, 
Near gikled organ-pipes..slept St. Cecily. 1842 Traxpr 
Dict. Sci., etc. &56/1 Organ pipes are of two sorts, mouth 
pipes and reed pipes, of cach... there are several species, 

a fit 

ggg Saks. Foku v. vil. 23 This pale faint Swan, Who 
channts a dolefull hymne to his owne death, And from the 
organ-pipe of frailety sings His soule and body to their 
lasting rest. 1610 — ZeavA.. iii. 98 The ‘Vhander (Vhat 
deepe and dreadfull Organ-Pipe) pronoune’d ‘The name of 
Prosper ; i ; 

2. ¢ransf. Applied to things resembling the pipes 
of an organ. ta. Some kind of fire-arm. Oés. 

1594 Barwick Déise, Weafons of sire 10b, Faucanits, 
Robinets and Organpipes, all these be but light peeces. 

b. f?, Applied to basaltic columns, closely- 
placed, like a row of organ-pipes. 

186: 1. J. Hottaxn ia Peaks Passes & Glacicrs Ser. it. 
1. 68 High up in the cliffs of this mountain is a very singular. 
looking group of red basaltic organ-pipes, arranged with 
great regularity of structure, A 

c. ‘In costume, a large piping ; a rounded flute 
(Cent, Dict.). 

3. Organ-pipo coral: see CoRAL 54.1 1), 

1833 Mantece H!’onders Geol. (1838) 1. 478 Tubipora: 
Organ-pipe coral. 1890 d theme 216/2. 

Organry (puganri). vonce-wd. [fas prec. + 
-ny.}) Organ-music ; musical matter, 

1850 1). G. Mitcnecs, Revertes of Bachelor 71 Such manly 
verse as Pope's, or. .such sound and ringing organry as Comus, 

| Organum ! (gigindm).  [L. exganum, a. Gr. 
bpyavoy: sce ORGANON, ORGAN 56.1] 

1. An instrument; = ORGANON 1, 

16r4 Racwion Jist. Word? ii. 16 He maketh the 
Phantasie in representing the Object to the Understanding 
ty be a ‘corporal Organum ’. 

b. An instrument of thought or knowledge; = 
Orcaxox 2, Esp. in the title of Bacon’s work 
called, with reference to tbe “Opyavoy of Aristotle, 
Novum Organum, i.e. New Instrument or set of 
principles for scientific investigation. 

{1620 Bacon (¢7¢/e} Instauratio Magna, sive Novum Orga- 
num, accedit Parascne ad Historian Naturalem et Experi- 
mentalem. ] (1856 R.A. VauaGuas Vysties (1860) I. 80 It is 
the heaven-given organum, in the hands of the wise and holy. 

2. Medieval Afis. A part sung as an accompani- 

ment below or above the melody or plain-song, 
usually at the interval of a fourth or tifth; also, 
Joosely, this method of singing in parts, the most 
primitive form of counterpoint or harmony. (Also 
called Drarnony.) 
_ 1782 Burney //ist. Mus. I. ii, 75 Organum. consisted 
in singing a part under the plaia-song, or chant. dit. 
136 Organum.. was a general term for a single part, 
or second voice, added to the melody of achant. 1880 
Hecsore in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 509 The first kind 
of variation from strictly unisonons singing in the Middic 
Ages was the ‘Organum’ or simple aggrandisement of multi- 
tudinous choral effect by the additions of octaves above and 
below the Plain Song or Melody. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
thid. W. 610 Guido d’Arezzo..objects to the use of united 
Foirths, and Fifths, in an Organum of three parts, on account 
of its disagreeable harshness. 

Organum “ = Orcaxy 2, OnGan 2, ORIGANUM. 

21450 Frevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (MS. Bodld 
Mf. 250/1 He secheb Organum [ed. 1495 Origanum] and 
findeb bi taste remedye. 1533 Evvor Cast. d/edthe (1341) 
on Thynges makynge the stomake strunge: Mirabolanes: 

utmygges: Organum. 1gsz Huvonr, Organum and or- 
ganye herbe [= origanus). 

+ Organy'. Obs. rere. Also 4 orgonye. [a. 
OF, organie ‘ organ’, a deriv. of orgai, the forma- 
tion of which is not clear.] 

1. An organ; a musical instrument. 

1377 Lana. P. 7. Be xvitt. 9 Of gerlis and of gloria faus 
gretly me dremed, And how osanna by orgonye olde folke 
songen [v. 77. organye, orgene, organ; C-te.rt Aas orgone). 

2. An instrument, means; = Orean sé.1 7, 

Perh. a mispr. for organes, 

160s Cuapman Adé Fooles Plays 1873 1. 135 Since youth 
and love Were th’ vnresisted organies to seduce you. 

+ Organy *. ?Oés. Also 6 organ(n)ye, 6-7 
organie, (Corrupt ad. L. origanum.] = ORIGAN. 

1545 Rayxotp Byrth Mankynde 122 Sethe organnye or 


| 
| 


ORGEAT. 


mythe with oyle olyfe. 1946 Lasciey Pol, Ferg. De 
Invent. 1. xvii. 32 ‘The Wesil in chasing the Serpent pre: 
serueth her self with Rue, and the Storke with Organie. 
1578 Lyik Dodeens u. Ixv. 232 ‘This herbe is catled..in 
English Penny Royall .. and Organic. 1647 Liniy CA. 
Astrof. ix. 64 Organy or Wild Marjorane. 1706 Pantnirs, 
Organy or Orgain, wild or bastard Marjoram. 1861 Miss 
DParatt Flower, PC. VV, 173 Common Marjoram... The plant 
is sometimes called Wild Organy. 

Organzine (p-iginzin). sé. Also 7-8 organ- 
cine, 8 organsine. [a. IY. organsin (1667 in 
Littre), ad. It. oxvanctno, of unknown orizin.] The 
strongest and best kind of silk thread, formed of 
several strands twisted together in the contrary 
direction to that in which their component fila- 
ments are Iwisted. Also omgansine sith. 

1699 fi, Trans, NX 184 ‘Vhe Goodness of Silk is dis. 
tinguished by its lightness, 2. the Organcine is Superfine, it 
being the best sort, 1732-7 Cruvmtanayse 34.64 Brit 1. 
1. hi, g Upon the Derwent .. were erected in the late Reign, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, those Mills which work the three 
capital tralian Engines for making Organzine or Thrown 
SUR. 959 Prueis in “Ai rans. 11 23 The French 
were desirons of making raw silk fie for organcine or warp 
among theinselves, 1835 Urn /2ilos. Martuf 235 ‘There 
ave three kinds of raw silk, organvine, tram, and floss. 189 
Pat. Nat. Riog XX NAV. 96 Vhe machinery had renderer 
the manufacturers of this country independent of Maly for 
the supply of organvine. 

1732 Lond. Vag. 1. 36 ‘Vhree Ltalian Engines for making 
Organeine Silk, 1831 G. R. Porter Sih Manuf 203 Ore 
ganzine silk is of the nature of rope, where the combined 
strands are twisted in an opposite ilirection to that given to 
the separate threads. 

Ovganzine, 7. [ad. F. organsine-7 (1762 in 
Dict. Acad), {. orgaustus see pree) trans. Vu 
make into organzine; éx/r, To twist threads of 
silk so as to form organzine. Chiefly in O-rgan- 
zined ffi. a. and O-rganzining 7vd/. +4. 

1979 Chron. in laa, Keg. 18/1 Vine Ttalian organsined 
thrown, silk, 1789 Princion Prew Derlysh. UW 3172 
Organzining or preparing the silk for the manufactures 
of Spitalficltx 1831 G. R. Porier SWE Maanf 210 The 
expense of organaining in France.,is said not taexceed (wo 
shillings and ninepence to three shillings per pound, 

Orgasm (1gtz’m). [ad. mod. L. ongasmus, 
a. Gr. type *dpyacpes, f dpya-ay to swell as with 
moisture, be excited or eager, Cf. F. orgasme ‘an 
extreame fit or expression of anger’ Cotgr. 1611).] 

1, Immoderate or violent excitement of feeling ; 
rage. fury ; a paroxysm of excitement or rage. 

(1646 Sir ‘1. Browne J yea. AA 145 [may be onely some 
fast retention or sudden compression in the Orgasmius or 
fury of their lust.) @ 1763 Suensiosn Keonenzy i. 159 Vain, 
al vain the hope Of future peace, this orgasm uncontroul'd ! 
1806 WoT avior in dan. Kev. IV. 604 So the poetic orgasin, 
when excited, glows but for atime. 1875 Lownun i erds- 
qeorth Prose Wks. 1890 TV. 365 Ue saw man such as he can 
only be when he is vibrated by the orgasni of a national 
emotion. , 

2. Phytol, Excitement or violent action in an 
organ or part, accompanied with turgescence; spec. 
the height of venereal excitement in coition. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 809 When there 
appears an Orgasin of the humonrs, we rather fly to bleeding 
as more safe. 1791 T. Prrcivat £ss. (1777) 1. 200 A kind of 
nervous orgasm, or spasm on the vitals, oa Jed. Frat 
VILL. 236 Many viviparons animals are subject to periodical 
venereal orgasm. 1899 A/utchinson’s Archives Surg. X. 
129 The state of vascular turgescence which attends the 
sexual orgasnt. 

Orgastic piga‘stik), a. [f. Gr. lype *épya- 
ortkos,f. dpyden: see prec.and ch sarcasie, sarcastic, 
ete.) Of, pertaining lo, or characterized by orgasin. 

cea Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) WA. 392 Aw orgustic 
state of the genital organs, /d/d. LV. 92 The frequency of 
the orgastic paroxysms. 

Orgayne, obs. form of Oneay. 

+Orgays. Ods. Forms: 4 orgeis, 5-6 orgays, 
orgas, (5 orkays). [a. OF. orge?'s, of uncertain 
origin} A kind of fish; = OnGan Linc, 

(1357 Acé31 Edie. H17 Stat. in.c. 2 Jen cas que nul orgeis, 
Cestascauoir pee pluis graunde que lob soit troue en niefe 
appelle lodeship, 2672., Hyent les meister & maryners tontes 
les orgeis, ¢rensd. And in case that no Orgeys, that is to 
say Fish greater than Lobbe be found in a Ship called a 
Lode ship... Vhe Masters and Mariners shall haue afl the 
Orgeys.] 1427-1524 in Rogers Agric. 6 Irices WW. 312- 
Orgays (many entries in Shree Accts. 1427751, 1508-15), 
Orkays (1438), Orgas (Sion Coll. Accts. 1489-94, Cam 
1506-24); Orgas ling (Sion 1460, -89). [Later 1499-1593 
Organ ling, orgayn ling, 1507-1627 organs: see ORGAN LNG.) 

Orgeat (\| orga, pudgzat). Also 8 orgeate. 
{a. F. orgea? (5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Pr. 
orjal, ourjat (in ¥7th ec. Fr, also orgée, orgeade, It. 
orgiata (obs.) Florio, orzata), f. F. onge, Pr. ordt, 
It. oz0:—L. hordes barley.] A syrup or cooling 
drink made originally from barley, subsequently 
from almonds, and orange-flower water. mies 

1954 Connoisseur No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire 
can inspire. 1769 Baretti Manners of Italy 11. xxx. 203 
Their servants attend with lemonade, orgeate, .. and other 
cooling drinks. 1786 Han. More Sas Blew 229 Nor be the 
milk-white streams forgot, Of thirst-assuaging, cool orgeat. 
1843 THackrray Alisc. Ess. (1885) 45 Pulling a queer face 
over a glass of orgeat (pronounced e7jaw). 1864 SALA 
in Daily Tel. 21 Sept. Light refreshments, such as ices, 
coffee, orgeat, and lemonade, were banded about. 

Orgeilus, obs. form of OxcuLOUS, 

Orgeis, variant of Orcays, Oés. 


ORGEL. 


+ Orgel, orghel, orhel, 5. and 2. ds. 
Forms: 1 orgel, orgol, 3 or3el (Orv. orrzhell), 
oregel, ore3zel, orhel, horhel, horel. (ce. 
orgel, orgol, orjol whence orjel-lic, -lice in Alfred ; 
etymology uncertain, as is the question of its 
relationship to the OIG. word which gave OF. 
orgoill, F. orgueil, pride’, by which MLE. ore, 
orhel, orel was superseded in the 13th c.: see 
ORGUEIL.] 

A. sd. Pride, haughtiness. 

@1023 Wuurstan /fom. (Napier) 148 lwer ys ., heora 
prass and orgol, buton on moldan bepeaht and on witum 
necyrred? c1200 Trin. Coli. Hout. 43 Woreldes richeise 
weched orgel on mannes heorte. /éfd. 191 Pe hejze sete on 
henene, be he fel of purgh is oresel. 1225 4. Marher. 11 
Ichabbe isehen his ouergart, ant his egede orhel ferliche 
afallet. @12z%5 Ancr, XR. 176 Horhel wolde awakien.  /A/d. 
210 Pe prude beod his bemares..vorte makien noise—lud 
dream toscheauwen hore horel. 

B. ads, Proud, haughty, presumplaous. 

In or3ed mod haughty mind, written in com). 

1200 Trin. Coll. Hon 35 Ne to none hee, ne orezecle 
men on pe wurelde wid to spekende, /é/d, 37 Alle ore3el 
men, pe telled bem seluen heize, cxz00 Orin 6262 3iff 
patt he purrh orrzhellmod Forrho3hcpp pe to wurrpenn: 
¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3767 Ne wulde lie .. For orzel pride ford 
dor cumen. ; ; 

Ifence + O'rgelness, or3elness, pride, haughti- 
ness, hautenr, 

«1000 idhein Glosses (Napier. 31, 1108), Héationis, orgel- 
nese, creasnesse. ¢12z00 7rin. Cold. Mout, 215 Pare telded 
de werse be grune of orezelnessc. 

Orgel: sce ORGLE. 

| Orgia gadziis, sb. pl. [L. ongia, Gr. dpya 
neuter pl. ‘orgics’.] = Orgies : see OnGy. (Some- 
times erron, as sing., wilh pl. orgéaes, -ay’s, in 7.) 

1570-6 Lamnarnn Perainh, Kent 1826) 331 Then they fell 
afresh to their orgia. 1584 R. Scot Disco. Witcher. ui. it 
(1886) 34 Those feasts of Bacchus which are named Orgia, 
1621 be. Mountacy Diatribe 553 From him are the Sa- 
hasia, old Vagan Orgiaes and Mysteries deriued. 1660 
N. Ixcrto Bentivotio & Urania 1. (1682) 174 ‘Vhe ‘Tri- 
ennial Orgiay's of Bacchus, 1675 OTwav Akibiades 1. i, 
When last Night the youth of Athens late Rose up the 
Orgia to celebrate, 1749-51 Lavincton Euthus, Veth. & 
Papists (1820) 288 While they are celebrating the orgia. 
1830 Gaur Life Byrouw xxxix. 256 The return af the 
mourners from the burning, is the most appalling orgia. 

Orgiac (fxdgivk), a. and sh rare. [f. Gr. 
type “spyax-ds, f. dpyia orgics: ef. cardiac, maiiac.] 
a. adj. Vertaining to orgies or an orgy. b. sd 
(fl) = Orgies: see ORGY 1. 

1859 De Quincey Posth, Wks. (1891) 1. 42 He is ac- 
quainted with .. the Orgiacs .. and all the great ceremonies 
and observances practised at Olyinpia, 1890 //arfer's 
Mag, Oct. 885/2 The writhing dance of naked black forins, 
the orgiac round circling in and out of shadows and light. 

+Orgial. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. orgia + -a1.] 
A song sung al the orgies. 

i610 (3 Furtcner Christ's Ect. 1.1, The jolly priest .. 
Chaunted wild orgials, in honour of the feast. 

Orgiasm (p:1dzizz’m). rave. (ad. Gr. dpyiao- 
pos, I. dpyitg-ev to celebrate orgies.) Vroperly, 
The celebration of orgies; but in quot. A state of 
excited or exalted fecling, as of a worshipper at 
the orgies (? confused with orgasue’, 

1840 Miemax //ist. Chr. 11. 213 The Orgiasm, the inward 
rapture, the working ofa divine influence upon the soul. . 

Orgiast (fidziktst). rere. [ad. Gr. dppaarys, 
agent-n. from épyag-er; see prec.) One who 
celebrates orgies. 

1791-3 in Spirit Pub. Frudls, (1799) 1. 269 The inain ob- 
jection of the governing powers to the Orgiasts of Bacchus, 
was, that their meetings were by night. 

Orgiastic (frdgiavstik), a. [ad. Gr, dpyaore- 
kos, f. Spymarrys: see prec. and -1c.] Belonging 
to, or characterized by, orgies; of the nature or 
character of orgies; marked hy extravagance, 
licentiousness, or dissolute revelry. (In quot. 1698, 
app. of or pertaining to the Jute or wind instra- 
ment : cf next.) 

1698 Frver Ace. BE. /udia & 7. 376 For Instrumental 
(Mosick], they [Persians] have little regard to Stringed, but 
the Orgiastick they are very expert at, 1846 Grote Greece 
i xii. 1.314 The orgiastic worship of Zeus. 1879 Atheneum 
27 Dec. 829 After the orgiastic confusion of the revolution. 
1896 Brinton in Science 6 Nov. 695/1 ‘Uhe ‘ecstasy’ and 
prophetic ‘manteia’ which played such a large part in the 
orgiastic rites of Greece. s 

Orgia‘stical, ¢. rare. [f. as prec.+-AL.] Of 
orgiastic character or tendency. 

@ 1871 Grorn Lt. Pragn. vi. (1876) 228 The flute whieh 
he considers as not ethical, but orgiastical—calculated to 
excite violent and momentary emotions. 

Orgie (gidgzik), @ rare. [irreg. 1. Oncy + -1¢.] 
= ONnGIAG 

1789 T. Twintse Aristotle's Treat, Poetry (1812) 1. 10 
After the celebration af the orgic rites, 1885 R. F. Lirtir. 
pate in Zucyel. Brit. XVX. 91/1 They [Kgyptian pilgrims] 
landed at every town along the river lo perform orgic dances, 

Orgies, sd. //.: see Orcy. 

Orgillous, var. OrcuLous @., proud, 

+Orgion. Obs. rare—'. [a. Gr. dpyiov (rare), 
sing. of dpyia OrG1A, orgies.] = ORGY, 

1613 Str E. Hony Cousndersnarle 2 Vf they refuse to dance 
a round in her Orgions antick, she will be sure tbey shall 
pol passe without a broken head. 
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| ,Orgiophant. Gr. Anti. rare. [ad. Gr. 
épyiopayr-ns, he who shows or expounds the 
orgies: ef. LIienopHant.] (See quot.) 

1886 Lewts & Suort Lat. Dict., Orgiephanta,..a presider 
over the orgies, an orgiophant. 
+Orrgle. Os. Also 4-5 orgel. [OE. orgel 

(in comb, orgel-dréam), MM. orgel, orgie = OIG, 
orgela fem., MHG. orgel(e, Germ. orgel, MDu. 
orghele, Du. orgel, Sw., Da. orgel: in its origin an 
alteration of L. organa, pl. of organunt ORGAN.) 
= OrGan 56.1 1 or 2. 5 

aroo Blick. Gioss., Orgeldreame, organo. 13.. KAlis. 
1g Orgles, tymbres, al maner gleo, Was drynen ageyn that 
lady freo. 1386 Orgels, orgles [see OrGAN 56,! Af 1426 
Avuprnay Pecies 16 He con harpe, he con syng, his orglus 
ben herd ful wyd. 

+Orgmount. S¢. Ods. [app.a corruption of 
F. onge mondé ‘pilled and cleansed Barlie; also.. 
Barlie pottage’ (Colgr.). Cf. Littré, onge mondé 
ou amandé.| Boiled ee ae 

1596 Dacevairce tr. Leslie's fist. Scot. 1. 98 Vpon fleshe, 
milk, and cheis, and sodne heir or orgmount (L. Aordeogue 
cocto), principallie thay lyue. 

Orgne, Orgon, -e, obs, forms of ORGAN, 

Orgoil, -oile, variants of ORGUEIL, Ods. 

|Orgue. Ods. [F. oxgue organ, instrument, 
warlike machine, ete., as in quots. 

l. Fortification. (See quot. 1706) 

1706 Putters, Orgues..in Fortification, long and thick 

jeces of Wood, armed with Iron-Plates at the end, and 

ung up separately by a Cord, over a Gates being ready 
upon any surprize, to be let fall in the Way, to stop it up 
instead of a Portcullice. 1762 Sterxe Jr. Shandy VI. xxit, 
‘These {portcullises] were converted afterwards into orgues, 
asthe better thing. 1853 Stocqueter J i/. Encycl. 2o4/1 
Orgues..are now disused. 

2. Old Artillery, (See quot.) 

1706 Pinntrs, Oxgues is also taken fora Device, consisting 
of many Harquebusses linked together, or of several Musket- 
fiarrels set in a row within one wooden Stock, to be dis- 
charged either all at once, or separately. 

3. An organ ; in quol. a series of basaltic columns 
like organ-pipes. 

1836 G. Darney Nepenthe in QO. Rev. July (1902) 191 
Where his vast orgue, high-fluted, stands Basaltic, swept 
with billowy hands, ; 

|Orgueil, torguil,orgul,sd.and a. Fonns: 
| 3 orguil, 4 -uyl, § -uille, -ueyl, 5-6 orgul(e, 


-oil, -oill, 6 -uell, Se. -weill, (\/9 orgueil). — 


[a. AF .onged? Gower), OF. orgotll, oryuill (1 1the.), 
orgoil (11-12th ¢.), orgnel, orguetl (12th ce.) = Pr. 
orgolh, -guelh, Cat. orgull, Sp. orgullo, \t. orgoglio, 
a Com. Romani sb., supposed ad. OIG, *zrgeol?, 
f. urguol renowned, (See Diez.) In Early ME. 
this superseded orphel, orhel, ORGEL; it became 
obs. itself in 16th c. When used now (as in quot. 
1833) it is only as an alien mod.F. word (orgoty). 


The adj. use is not French: in ME. it was a con- 


tinuation of that of or34/, ORGEL.] 
A. st. Pride, haughtiness. Oés. exe. as alien. 
c1200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 63 To temien be lichames orguil. 
Jbid, 137 WiSteo pi lichame fro orguil. 13.. Ceer de L. 
1821 For all your bost and your orguyl. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf, 
Manhode 11.107, | hatte orgoill the queynte. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Aries (S.T.S.)172{Vhey] makis unrychtwis weris 
for pride or orguille of thairhertis. 1470-85 Mstory Ari/tur 
xxi xi, Whan [ remembre me how by my defaute & inyn 
orgule and my pryde, that they were bothe layed ful lowe. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 46 ‘The mynystres by theyr pryde and 
orgney! suhuerte instyce.  rg21 St. Papers Hen. V/11, |. 
$8 It Shall so rebaite his high lookes and orgule. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 348/21 Not_upon any orgoile, pre- 
sumption or pride. [1833 Lytron Lugdand «fi, Our reserve, 
and that orguei, so much more expressive of discontent 
than of dignity, which is the .. proverb of our continental 
visitors.] : 
+B. adj. Proud, haughty, presumptuous. Obs. 
1298 Prov. Alfred 286 in’ O. F. Misc. 122 Idilscipe 
and orgul prude, pat lerit 3ung wif lepere bewes. 1470-85 
Maory Arthur xxt. i, The bysshop .. dyd the cursyng in 
the moost orgulist wyse that myght be doon. 1560 RotLaxp 
Crt. Venus 1. 614 Sic orgweill mynde to suffer it not docht. 
Orguinette (figinet). [f F. orgue, or OF, 
orguine, vat. of organe ORGAN (in sense ‘lyre’ 
(Godef.) +-EtTe.) A mechanical masical instru- 
ment, consisting of a set of reeds and a bellows, 
the wind from which is admitted to the reeds 
through holes ina strip of paper which is moved 
along by turning a crank, 
| 1885 Church Beils July 3 Adz., Orguinette Music, 1} per 
foot. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, 1264/1 Orguinette, with music, 
| quitenew, _—_ 
| +Orguclity. Oss. In 5 orgulyte. [f. ongz? 
i} . o ° Yes 3 = 
| adj. (see Oncuri) + -1Ty.] Pride, haughtiness. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x i, Thurgh our orgulyte we 
dematnded bataille of you. /d/d. x. Ixiv, For pryde and 
orgulyte he wold not sinyte sire Palomydes. apis 
Orgulous (/xgizles), orgillous (/igiles), 
a. arch, Forms: 3 orgeilus, 4-6 (9 a7ci.) orgu- 
lous, § orguillous, -eux, orguylleus, 3-6 or- 
guyll-, 6 orguly-, orgueil-, orguell-, orgyllous, 
orgullows, 6(9 arch.) orgullous, 7 (9 arch.) orgil- 
lous. [a. OF. oxguillus, -gotllus (11th ¢.), orguit- 
lens (12th c.), AF. orguillous (Gower), mod. I. 
orgueilleux = Pr. orguelhos, orgoillos, Sp. orgulloso, 


ORGY. 


It. orgoglioso, f. orgueil, etc., ‘pride’: see ORGUEIL 
and-ous. Used once by Shaks., and relained in the 
1634 modemization of Malory’s Alorte Arthur, 
but app. obs. from 16th c., until employed as 
a historical archaism by Southey and Scott, and 
affected by late roth c. journalists.) 

Vroud, haughty. 

craso Old Kent. Seru. in O. FE. Afisc. 30 Of po cuele 
manne good man, of pe orgeilus umble. ¢ 1330 Arth. & 
AMeré. 9344 Thai to driven four kingis orgulous. «@ 1450 
Ant, dela Tour (1868) 84 Thorugh her orguyllens port .. 
throwen doune of her worshippe and astate. 1470-85 
Maiory Arthur xx. xvii, And I were as orgulous sctte as 
ye are. 1481 Caxton Neynard xvii. (Arb,).36 He was so 
prowde and orguillous. @rgag Skerrox Aeplyc. Wks. 1862 
IL. 234 Odyous, orgulyous, and flyblowen opynions, 1529 
Art. agst. Wolsey in Vd. Herbert Hen. V117 (1683) 294 The 
Lord Cardinal of York. .of his high, orgullous, and insatiable 
mind. 1892 Wyrtey Aruorie 150 The English orgulous 
words did say Gainst Lord Cowcie. 1606 Suaks. 7. § Cr. 
Prol. 2 From les of Greece The Princes Orgillous, their 
high hlood chaf'd, Mane to the Port of Athens sent their 
shippes. 1808 Soutury Chron. Cid 239 They are of high 
blood and full orgullous, and | have no liking to this match. 
1820 Scott .Wonast. xxi, Punished for your outrecuidance 
and orgillons presumption. 1848 Lytrox //arold v. iii, This 
our orgulous Earl shall not have his triumph. 1890 Saé. 
Rev. 12 July 29/2 Lord Rosebery tore things to shreds.. 
in the best and most orgillous fashion. . 

b. fig. Splendid. ¢. Swelling, violent. 

13.. Cocr de £., 272 His atyre was orgulous. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 2 Better in humble tranquillyte than in orguyllous 
miyserye. 1825 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 11. cli. (xeviii.] 297 
They wyst nat how to passe yt ryuer of Derne, whiche was 
full and orgulous at certayne tymes. 1610 Barrovcn J/eth. 
Physick vi iii. (1639) 363 These most orgueilous and extreme 
paines are caused of a very moist and maligne vapour. 

Hence + Orgulously adv. 

1475 Partenay 3543 Off A fersbehold, orgulously wrought, 
Als with the behold of his eyes twain. 

Orgun, Orgweill, obs. ff. ORGAN, ORGUEIL. 

Orgy, orgie (71431); chiefly in pl. orgies 
(@rdziz). [In pl. ongtes, a. F. orgies (‘les orgies 
de Bacchus’, ¢ 1500 in I]atz.-Darm.), ad. L. orgia, 
a. Gr. dpya pl., ‘secret rites’, esp. fa nocturnal 
festival in honour of Baechns’, also, in L. ‘secret 
frantic revels’, The ‘singular orgie, ogy (F. orgie) 
is later and comparalively rare, exc. in sense 3.) 

1. Griand Rom. Aniig. Secret rites or ceremonies 
practised in the worship of various deities of Greck 
and Roman mythology ; ¢sf. those connected with 
the festivals in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the festival itself, which was celebrated with ex- 
travagant dancing, singing, drinking, ete. 

1589 Warner A/d Eng, vic xxxi. (1612) 152 The Gotee 
heards of Hyreania hild their Orgies vnto me [| Pan]. 1607 
Drvpes ire. Georg. sv. 756 Fhe Thracian Matrons, .. Wit 
Furies, and Nocturnal Orgies fir'd. 1763 J. Vrnown /ovtry 
& Mus. v. 59 The Orgys of Bacchns..were famed through 
all the Ages of Antiquity. 1846 Grorr Greece (1851) 1. 29 
Diffusion of special mysteries, schemes for religious purifica- 
tion, and orgies (I venture to anglicise the Gree word, 
which contains in its original meaning no implication of the 
ideas of excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in 
honour of some particular god. 

b. sing. 1665 Six IT. Herbert 7 ray. (1677) 118 It would 
have resembled an SP to Bacchns, 1871 R. Evris 
Catudlus \xiii, 24 ‘To a-barbarous vlulation the religious 
orgy wakes, 1887 Bowes Mirg. 2Eneid w. 302 In triennial 
orgy (L. ergia] the Bacchus cry and the choir Peal. 

ec. attrib. 1866 Cominctox acid v1. 196 An orgie dance 
she chose to feign. . 

2. transf. Applied to any rites, ceremonies, or 
seeret observances, religious or otherwise ; with or 
without implication of extravagance or licence. 

1898 Drayton //eroic. Ep. v. 60 Grac’d with the Orgies of 
my Bridall Feast. @1667 Cowtey Agric. Verses & Ess. 
(1687) 108 ‘The Birds above rejoyce with various striins, 
And in the salemn Scene their Orgies keep. 1667 Mitron 
P. Ft. 415 Vet thence his lustful Orgies he [Peor] enlarg’d 
Kven to that Hill of scandal, by the Grove Of Moloch 
homicide, lust hard by hate. 1746 Morrie Fudas Macca- 
beus (Ait), Pions orgies, pious airs, Decent sorrow, decent 
prayers, Will to the Lord ascend. 1850 M Rs. JAMESON /.¢¢. 
Afanast. Ord. (1863) 78 On this night..the witches held 
their orgies on the Blockberg. 1894 19/4 Cent. July 63 
Edward Colston, of Bristol, in whose honour pious orgies 
are still annually celebrated in that city. 
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{b. Misused by Daniel in sense ‘ panegyri 
2646 G. Damiet Loems Wks. 1878 1. 63 What Numbers 
bring T' empassionate, and worthy Orgies Sing? 1646-8 
/bid. 199 ‘Vo Uring, His Praise in Catalogue, were but to 
Singe A forced orgie. : 
3. Feasting or revelry, esp. such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence; wild or dissolute 
revels; debauchery; often in séwg. A drunken or 


licentious revel. i ; 

1703 Rows Ulyss. 1. i..199 These rude licentions Orgyes 
are for Satyrs. 1740 Somervinre //obdino! 1. 463 ‘The 
frotie Crowd .. Their Orgies kept, and frisk‘d it o'er the 
Green Jocund, and gay, 1798 W. Tayior in Vonthly Rev. 
XXVIL 521 Friends of stability or rather of retrogression. . 
describing every private supper asan orgie. 1828 Scorr F. Al. 
Perth xi, ‘Vhe effect of the Bacchanalian orgies. 1840 
sannawe dugod. Leg. Ser. t. Spectre of Tapp., eared and 
inflamed from his midnight orgies. 18g0 W. Irvine Godd- 
sinith 37 We dreaded the ridicule of his fellow-students for 
the ludicrous termination of his orgie. 1870 DsRartt Lothatr 
Ixxvii, The worship of the beautiful always ends in an orgy. 

fig. ¥883 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) goo ‘That orgy 
of blood and arrogance—the European tyranny of Bonaparte. 


-ORIAL. 


Orgyllous, Orgyn, obs. ff. OncuLous, Orcay. 

Orhel, variant of Orc. Oés., pride. 

-orial, 2 compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
“AL, L. -d/-is, added to L. -dri-, in -Ori-us, -a, -20m 
(see -ony). ‘The termination is originally adjectival 
(substantival only by ellipsis), and app. arose in 
connexion with sbs. in -or7zu, -drius, Eng. -ony ; 
thus late L. had ferrttors-a/-is from terrttirium. 
But it has been extended in Eng. to form deriva- 
tives from L, adjs. in -2drius, -soréns, from agent- 
nouns in -éor, -sor, as cursort-al, dictatort-al, 
pretori-al, piscatori-al, procuratori-al, professorial, 
sartori-al, senatori-al, and others formed directly 
on agent-nouns themselves or on the cognate 
ppl. stem of the vb., as eguatorial, mediatorial. 
In sense, these adjs. in -ov#a? are usually identical 
with those in -ovy, and the two forms are not rarely 
found side by side (e.g. piscatorial, piscatory) ; 
but the former is preferred for the adj, when there 
is a sb. in -ory (purgatory, purgatorial). Words 
in -oria/ from agent-nouns are chiefly of Eng. 
formation, the compound suffix being rare in I'r, 

|| Oribi, orebi (¢ribi). Also 9 orabie, ourebi, 
oribé. (Cape Dutch, app. from Ilottentot.] A 
small species of South African antelope (Atilope 
scoparia or Scopophoris ourebi), inhabiting open 
plains. 

3795 Tucxners in Pinkertou's Moy. (1808) XV 1. 95 A very 
small aad extremely scarce goat called Orebi, “1801 Six 
J. Barrow 7rav. S$. Africa 138 Orabie. 1827 Gaireitus 
tr. Crvier's Anti, Kingd, V. 339, A. scoparia, the Orehi, 
adult male, 22 to 2s inches high, four feet long, head eight 
inches, 1834 Prince A/>. Sé. 11 By valleys remote where 
the oribi plays. 1834 Jenny Cyc? 11. 76/2 The Ourebi,.. 
called dteekbok or palebuck by the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape...‘The onrebi inhabits the open plains of South -\frica. 
3887 River Haccarn She vi. 80 A tanned hide of a small red 
huck, something like that of the oribé, 1893 SeLous 7’raz. 
S.A. Africa 74, | shot a fine oribi antelope. 

Orible, -bull, obs. ff. Hornisie. 

Orice, Oriceile, obs. ff. Onris, Orcutt. 

Orichale (prikelk). Also 6 oricalche, + 
-chalch; and in Lat. form orichaleum (also 7 
aurichalc(h)um). [ad. L. orichale-wm, a. Gr. 
Speixadxor, lit, ¢ mountain-eopper’, f. Spos, dpe- 
monntain + xadxés copper, applied to a yellow 
copper ore or brass. In later 1. made into azri- 
chalcum, after L. aurum gold, as if ‘yolden 
copper’.] Some yellow ore or alloy of copper, 
highly prized by the ancients; perhaps brass. 

Applied by Strabo to brass, though some Greek writers 
treated opeixadxov asa fabulous metal; in the Middle Ages, 
aurichateunt is often mentioned as a very precions metal 
knowa only by report. 

1590 Spenser A/ufopot. 78 The metall was of rare and 
passing price; Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Corinth 


fet, Nor costly Oricalche from strange Phcenice. 1646 
Sir T. Brown Psend. £p, w. iv, Their electrnm, ..a sub- 


stance now as nnknown as true anrichaicrut, or Corinthian 
brass, 1661 Darnett Corr. /. Basire (1331) 195 Several 
boxes of Orichalch. 1670 Phil, Trans. V. 2036 Of Copper, 
-.together with a discourse of the Native and Factitions 
Orichalchum, 1785 Br. Watson in Meu. Lit, & Phil, Soc. 
Mauch, 11. 47 On Orichalcum. 1835 SinGLETox Vireid Ml. 
xin 485 Thea ee .dons his coat of mail, With gold and sheeny 
orichaleum crisp. 1867 J.B, Rose tr. Mirgit's -Eneid 348 
Breastplate. .rongh with mingled orichalc and gold. 


Orichalceous (grike‘ls/os), a. [f. med. or 
niod.L. ortchalce-us (6. orichaleum, after anreus, 


argeuteus, etc.): see prec. and -E0Us.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 283 Splendour. .. b 
Metallic... 3. Orichalceons (Orichalcens), A splendour 
intermediate between that of gold and brass. 

Orichaleite (Afu.): sce AURICHALCITE, 

Orichard, obs. variant of Orcuarn, 

Oriel (Geriél). Also 5 oryel, oriell, 5-6 
oryall, 6-8 oriall, 7 orial, oryal, 7-8 oriol, (9 
oriole). (ME. a. OF. oriof (errienl, oeurtenl 
{in Godefroy) ‘ porch, passage, corridor, gallery’, 
med.L. (? from Fr.) orolum (in Matt. Paris, @ 1259) 
porch, entrance-hall, antechamber ’. 

Of unknown origin: for the conjecture that the F. or 
med.L. might be altered from L. aureoéune ‘ golden, gilded ', 
in sense ‘ gilded chamber ', there is no historical foundation 3 
the Fr. forms in ex, ee point to an original 5 not ax.) 

Although much research has been expended upon the 
history of this word, and esp. upon the development of the 
current use in oricé window, the sense-history remains in 
hiany potuts obscure and perplexed. Mr. W. Hamper in an 
exhaustive article in Archvologia XX111. (1831) 114, asserts, 
and app. proves, for orze/ the senses, penthonse, porch 
{attached to an edifice), (detached) gatehouse, loft, upper 
floor, gallery (for minstrels). It is also shown in Parker's 
Domest, Archit. that the name was applied toa gallery or 
upper chamber in the west end of a domestic chapel, or toa 
small pznate apartment having a window looking into the 
chapel (see also Bentley's On. Rev. 1860 Jan. 497). The 
earliest sense known is that of ‘ rtico, passage, corridor, 
gallery’, assured from OFr. (Godef) anc pelle and it is 
probable that ‘oricl window’ meant at first ‘window in x 
gallery or balcony. Most of the earlier senses claimed by 
Mr. Hamper are fouad only in L. context, examples in Eng. 
being scarce. The modern Cornish nse of oxre/ is however 
an important link, 

+1eA i eagg corridor, gallery, baleony,ete. OAs, 

[atzs9 Mart. Paris ita Abbat., S, Albani (an, 1251) (1681) 
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to71 Adjacet Atrium nobilissimum ja introitu: quod porti- 
cus vel Oriolum appellatur.] 1385 Drrhane Acc. Rolls 
265 In mundacione del Oriel, iij a, 1448 Rolf 27 féen, Vlin 
Archgologia XX111. 113 Pro Sperres, postééus, et gradubus, 
de eisdem ficndis pro uno Oriell supra Stabulam ibidem. 
1450-51 Notd 30 fen, VE, ibid, Pro wove Orcyell pro 
‘Trumpetes Domini in Aula ibidem. ¢14g0 Arde folous 307 
When ye here the May-belle, V schall har brynge to the 
Cha; ile, +» De the Oryall syde stonde thou stylle, Then 
schalt thon see hur at thy wylle. @ 1490 Bovoxrr (Wiliam 
of Worcester) /éfn. (1778) 89 Altitude dicta: turris, cum le 
ovyrstorye vocat’ an Oriell. a 1g00 WS. Chron. (an. 1424) 


in Blakeway & Owen //is¢. Shrewsbury (1825) W.257 He... ° 


laft behynde hym a doughter of hys namyd Llase Tuptun, 
who cam by chance to be a leeper, and made the oryell which 
goythe allong the west side of the sayde churche-yarde 
[S5t. Chad's), throughe which she cam aloft to heare serveys 
-.and so passyd usually appon the leades unto a glasse 
wyndowe, thronghe which she dayly sawe and hard dayly 
serveys as longe as shee lyvyd. 

b. In Cornwall (orre/), A porch or baleony at 
the head of an outside stair. 

1880 £. Cornwadl Gloss. s.v., Vhe ground-floor of a fisher 
man's house is often a fish-cellar, and the first floor serves 
hin for kitchen and parlour, which is reached by a flight of 
stone steps ending in an ered or porch (Pulperro), 1880 
Mus. Parr sldavre & Eve xxxii. 435 The steps which led up 
to the wooden oriel, or balcony—at that time a common 
adornment to the Polperro houses. 

2. A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of the wall of 
a building, usually, in an upper story, and either 
supported from the ground or on corbels, For- 
merly sometimes forming a small privale apatt- 
ment attached to a hall, or the like. 

€1440 Promp, Pari. 3609/2 Oryel of awytdowe,. .cancelins, 
wdutendiculs, 201475 Sgr. lowe Devre 97 In her oryall 
there she was Closed well with royall glas, Fulfylied it was 
with ymagery, Every) wyndowe by and by, On eche syde 
had therea gysine, Sperde with many a dyuers pynne. 1655 
Fuuer Ch. Hist. vic ii, (1840) HT. 303 Sure I am, that 
small excursion ont of gentlemen's “halls in Dorsetshire 
(respect it east or west) is commonly called an orial. 1814 
Scott Li, of Isles un. ii, In an oricl's deep recess. 1828 
Macattay /fist, in Misc. Writ, (1860) 1. 280 ‘The oriels 
of Longleat and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. 1841 
Motiey Coxr. (1889) 1. iv. 86 We marched back through 
the hall with the oriel into a suite of two or three rooms 
filled with pictmres. 1844 I. A. Patny Church Restorers 
42 She was pleased .. that they had condescended to visit 
her little oriel which she had not hoped ever to sce thus 
highly honoured. 

b. for ortel window. (Sometimes vaguely put 
for stained-glass window.) 

1805 Scorr Last Ainstr. 1. xi, The moon on the east oriel 
shone, ‘Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 1832 


Tennyson Pad, Are sli, Thro’ the topmost Oriels’ colour'd 
1842-76 Gwin 
ting 


flame Two godlike faces gazed helow. 
Aucyel. Archit. § 415 Near to the hich table, a proj 
or bay window, termed an orve?, was introduced lice. in Eng- 
lish halts, ¢ 1300-1460]. 1886 Wins & Crark Cambridge 
11. 28 The gallery. .has one farge and two small oriels on 
the side next to he court. ‘ 

Jig. 1845 Loxcr. Krening Star + Lo! in the painted 
Oriel of the West..shines the Evening Star. 

3. attrib, and Comb. from 2). 

1542 VG? of Fohn Tynte of Wraxall 22 June (MS), A 
fether bedde in the oriall chamber. 1843 Lyvton Last Bar. 
1, vii, There was a large oriel casement jutting from the 
wall. 1872 Brownixe #ifiue xxx, No tinted pane of oricl 
sanctity Does our Fifine afford. 1883 Ovina [Vande 1. 97 
The painted panes of the oriel casements, a 

b. Oriel window, the window of an ‘oriel’; 
a projecting window in an upper story. 

1765 H. Watpote Otranto v. (1798) 78 Calling her aside 
into the recess of the oriel window of the hall. 1824 Dispin 
Libr. Comp. 590 ‘Vhe vast bay and anriol windows of the 
larger ca pet eats 1836 Loupon Hucyel. Ar hit, Gloss, 1129 
Aa oriel window is a projecting window in an upper storys 
a bay window is a similar one on the ground floor. 1879 
Sia G. Scorr Lect, Archit. 1. 265 The oriel window or bay 
window was another Medival invention. 

ce. Ortel College (Oxford) derives its name from 
a Inessuage previonsly occupied by Seneschal Mall, 
but called, in the reign of Ilenry III, Za (or /e) 
Oriole, the origin of which name is nnknown. 

This was granted to St. Mary’s College at its foundation 
ia 1326, and occupied by the provost and fellows; the 
societ being consequently known as Sof the Oriole’. In 
a deed of 1349 they are styled ‘the Master and Scholars of 
the Hall of the Blessed Mary, called the Oriole’, 

1450 Kolls of Parit. V. 187/2 Oure Collage in Oxford, 
called the Oriell, 

+ Orielle, O45. Some precious stone: see quot. 

e400 Maunoey. {°839) v. 48 And his Nekke is yalowe, 
aftre colour of aa Orielle, that is a Ston well schynynge, 
[Fr.¢ ad cod tout faune ee fa colour dun ovied bien luisant.| 

Oriency (6-riénsi). Now rare. [f. Orient a.: 
see -ENcY.} ‘Orient’ quality (see next, B, 2b); 
brillianey, lustre. 

1652 CuLvERWELL Lf, of Nat, Rep. 20 The picture has 
lost its gloss and beanty, the oriency of its colours. 1693 
Levertey Prue St. Gosp. Truth 5 Every Link of the 
Golden Chain. .hath in it self the Oriency, and Riches of all 
the Other. 1896 Darly News 4 Jan. 5/3 ‘The delicate 
oriency of his pearls is fost in the strong hues. 

_ Orient (oeriént), s, and a. [a. F. orient (11the. 

in Littré), ad. L. ortens, ortent-em rising sun, cast, 

sb, use of ortens ‘rising’, pr. pple. of ori-r7 to rise. 

Opposed, in senses A. 1, 2, B. 1, to OccipEnt.] 
A. 5d, 

1. That region of the heavens in which the sun 
and other heavenly bodies rise, or the corresponi- 


ORIENT. 


ing region of the world, or quarter of the compass ; 
the east. Now foctie or rhet. 

£1386 Cuavcer Aut.'s 7. 636 And firy Phebus riseth \p 
so brighte ‘That al the Orient langheth of the lighte. 1390 
Gower Cowf H, 247 He shulde make his sacrifice... on hice 
down bent Thie sithes toward orient. 1420, 1483 [see 
Oceans Act) 1g09 Hawes 7ast. Pucas. XNVI (1845) 
134 Seynge the cloudes rayed fayre and rede Of Phebus 
rysinge in the orient, 1978 “I. Nw tr, Cong. Wi India 349 
The Mexicans ..sawe Hames of fire townrd the Orient, 
where now Vera Crnz standeth, ¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sov. Vii, 
lo! in the orient when the gracious light Lifts up his 
burning head, 1725 Porv Odyss. vit. 2 All the ruddy 
Orient flames with day. 1847 Tennyson Poinc. i 2 Morn 
«Came furrowing all the orient in gold, 


2. ‘That part of the carth’s surface situated to the 
east of suine recognized point of reference; eastern 
countrics, or the eastern part of a country; the 
East ; usually, those countries immediately east of 
the Mediterranean or of Southern Europe, which 
to the Romans were ‘the East ’, the countries of 
South-western Asia or of Asia generally (cf, 
OxiENTAL A. 3°; vccas.,, in mod. American use, 


Europe or the Eastern Hemisphere. Now poetic 
or Mlevary, 

iit Tareas Ait TN. 5 Perle plesaunte.. Onte of oryent 
T hardy ly saye, Ne proued T oneuer her Piccius pete. 
©1386 Crrcere Weds 7. 324 They conquered manye 
reagnes grete In the Quient. a 1ggo Le Morte lath. 2us7 A 
fulle Ryche Aparaylmente.. That roght was in the ory ente, 
1535 Ste Wwant Crem, Scot. I. 246 Tua Saxone kingis of the 
Orient OF Ingland.  rggz Lyxpesav .lonarche 4737, For 
Orient and Ovcident To thame were all obedient. 1612 
Berriwoun Lane, & Melis. i, Vhe diocess of the orient 
contained Syria, Palestine, Cilicia, and part of Mesopotamiy 
anil of Arabia, 1676 Crowortu Disc. Lord's Supper tie 15 
Another sect. famous in the orient, 1849 Chovan elaconrs 
ly, Greece, will insite. and the Orient. 1864 
we Mireside Trac. go Annual voyages to vil sagne 
Orient knawn as Down bast. 1890 Ceatury Mag. 103/1 Ne 
Way sent as consul to the Orient. 

b. Learl of Orient: = orient pearl, oricutal 
pearl; a pearl from the Indian seas. as distinguished 
Irom those of less beauty found in Furopean 
mussels; hence, a brilliant or precions pearl: see 
quot. 13... above; ef. B. 2 and Onrenran A. 4. 

a@14q0 Slr Dey 650 A front endent With peytl of 
orient. 1700 Coxcunve Way of Wordd 1. ix, \s din ly 
thee, as a dead whiting’s eye bya peart of orient. . 

3. Rising (of the sun, or the daylight ; sunrise, 
dayspring, dawn; also fy. Now rave or Obs, 

1582 N, 1. (Rhen.) Zadei. 78 In which the Orient from 
on high hath visited vs. a 16qg Drew. or Hawn. 
James 11 Whs. (1703) 37 Mis life having set in the orient 
of his age and hopes. 1651 C. Cartwricuy Cert, Ketig. 1.28 
In whose light the people should walke, and kings in the 
brightnesse of her Orient. 1842 Mrs. Browsinc Gré. Chp-. 
Poets (1863) 109 From the orient of the sun, 1850 NEALE 
Med. Hyntas (1867) 171 Draw nigh Thon Orient, Who shalt 
cheer And comfort Ly Thine Advent here. 

4, Short for ‘pearl of orient? or * orient pearl’: 
see 2b. 

1831 Cartvie Sart. Res. 1. ii, (1858) 5 A very Sea of 
Thought., wherein the toughest pearl-diver may dive. and 
retura not only with sea-wreek but with true orients. 1840 
Lrowninc Sordedéo 1, 258 What spoils an orient like some 
speck Of genuine white, turning its own white grey? 

5. The colour or peculiar lustre of a pearl of 


the best quality: see quot. 1785. rave. 

1758 Gent, Mag. XXV. 32 Orient, the fine naker or 
mother of pearle colour, which is seen on some shells, 1861 
Yemplebar Mag. IV, 391 The British pearls are from the 
mussel, not the oyster; cts are also the Bohemian, which are 
likewise deficient in brilliancy and ' orient 

B. ad. 

1. Situated in or belonging to the cast; eastern, 
oriental, Now feet. 

@ 1450 Aunt, dela Jour xciv. 122 She came fron the parties 
orientys. 1589 R. rece Serve. (1843) 61 The Latine and 
Orient Kirks.” 1629 Mitton Nadicréy 231 When the Sun.. 
Pillows his chin bpon an Orient wave. 1817 Correpce 
Zapolya w. iit A richer dowry ‘Uhan orient kings can give ! 
1827-44 Wits “reeugarde 38 ‘The Danube..seeks an 
orient sea! 

2. Applied to pearls and precions stones of 
superior value and brilliancy, as coming anciently 
from the Kast; often a vague poetic epithet : 
Precions, excellent; brilliant, lustrons, sparkling. 

1400 Maunuev, (Roxb.) xxi. 97, ccc. precions stanes, grete 
and orient [4% ccc perles dorient}. /érd., A ruby, fyne and 
gude and orient, 1494 Fanyan Chron. v. cxvii. 93 He nowe 
shyneth as doth an orient stoone, 1555 Koen Decades 39 
Many of these perles were as bygge as hasell nuttes, and 
oriente (as we caule it), that is, lyke vnto them of the Easte 
partes, 1611 Speen //ist, Gt, Brit. v. vill. 3 ‘These Pearles, 
thongb not altogether so orient as they in Tadia. _@ 1661 
Fu.ter MH orthies (1850) 1. 306 It is possible that the Cornish 
diamonds..may be pure and orient, 1713 Vouxc Force 
Relig. 1. (1757) 62 When orient gems around her temples 
blazed. 1862 Tynnatt A/ountaiucer, it, 12 The grass... was 


| sown with orient pearls (7.¢, dewdrops]. 


b. Hence, of other things: Brilliant, Instrous, 
shining, glowing, radiant, resplendent (also fig.) ; 
sometimes (after A. 3), Shining like the dawn, 
bright red. arch, d 

1430-40 Lyne, Bochas t, i. (1554) 1b, The rivers were so 
orient and so fine Like quicksilver unpboyling on the pleyne. 
1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 183b, Whyte set by 
blacke, appereth more oryent whyte than yf it stode by it 
selfe, 1§78 Lyre Dodoens ui. ix. 158 The floures [of rose 
campion]..beof an excellent shining or orient redile. @ 1600 


ORIENT. 


Hooker Ece?. Pol. vin. ii. § 8 To make the countenance of 
truth more orient. 1650 Futter Prsgad iw. v 99 A shrub, 
whose red berries, or grains, gave an orient tineture to cloth. 
1667 Mitton ?, £. 1. 546 ‘Fen thousand Vanners .. With 
Orient Colours waving. @ 1703 Purxitr On WY. 7. (1818) 
355 The several graces and virtues, which were so orient in 
the life of Christ. a 1881 Rossertt House of Life Introd. 
Sonnet, Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

3. Rising, as the sun or daylight; also fg. 

1898 Voxc Diana 99 Behold a Nymph more faire then 
orient sunne. 1646 J. Cooke Hine, Law 32 ‘That spirit of 
Reformation whicb 7 see orient in that court. 1728 Pork 
Dune. wi. 74 Far eastward..from whence the dun And 
orient Science ata birth begun, 1822 Sueu.ey //edlas 266 
‘Fhe orient moon of Islam. 1831 Cariyir Sart, Res. iv, 
A many-tinted, radiant Aurora,. this fairest of Orient Light. 
bringers, 

Orient (6*rient, G=rijent), 7 [a. F. orsend-er 
to place facing the east, f. oriestd east.] 

1. frans. To place or arrange (anything) so as 
lo face the east; sfec. to build (a chureh) with the 
longer axis due east and west, and the chancel or 
ehief altar at the eastern end; also, to bury with 
the feel to the east. 

1727-41 Cuamsrrs Cyl. s.v. Ovienting, In most religions, 
particular care has ‘been taken to have their temples 
oriented. —St. Gregory: Thaumaturgus is stid to have made 
a mountain give way, becanse it prevented the orienting of 
achurch he was huilding. 1896 Jevoxs in Classical Keo. 
Feb. 22/1 ‘The primitive Aryan in taking his bearings 
literally oriented himself and turned to the east. 

b. By extension: To place with the four faces 
towards the four points of the compass; to place 
or adjust in any particular way with respect to the 
cardinal points or other defined data; lo place or 
arrange the paris of a structure in any particular 
relative position ; also, to ascertain the position of 
(anything) relatively to the points of the compass, 
ctc.; to determine the bearings of. 

1842 Braxoe Dif. Sei. ete. 857/2 In surveying, to orient 
a plan signifies to mark its situation or bearing with respect 
to the four cardinal points. 1866 Boys’ Wonder Bk. 34 Yo 
tell him if she saw the Pole-star directly opposite the end 
of it, so that he might orient his stake. 1882 Proctor in 
Anowledec No. 1} 266 We are certain that the builders of 
the Pyramid wanted to orient it very carefully. 1882 Grtkik 
in Nature XXVIL. 123/2 ‘Whe minute flakes interspersed 
through the ground-mass .. are oriented in the same direc- 
tion, 1892 J.T. Bent Rutned Cit. Mashonaland vi, 161 
‘Yo orient it towards the setting sun, . 

2. fig. To adjust, correct, or bring into defined 
relations, to known facts or principles; 7e/ff. to 
put oneself in the right position or relation ; also, 
to ascertain one’s ‘bearings’, find out ‘where one is’. 

1860 T. PARKER Lef.g Sept. in Life #/, Vann (1865) 325 It 
seems to me you might, in this way, erfent yourself befure 
the public. 1864 E. Sarcest Pecudrar 1. 141 He tried to 
orient his conscience as to his duty under the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he found himself. 1867 O. W. Hotes 
Guardian Angel xxix. (1891) 338 Mistress Kitty accepted 
Mrs. Hopkins’s hospitable offer, and presently began ortent- 
ing herself, and getting ready to make herself agrevable. 
1883 Waro Dynamic Sociology \l. 44 Men must orient 
theinselves before they can expect Lo go right. . 

3. zr. To tum to the east, or (by extension) 
towards any specified direction. 

3896 Jevoxs in Classical Rem. Keb, 23/1 The primitive 
Aryan undonbtedly oriented east. 

Oriental (Serijental), a. and sé. [a. F. ortental 
(ath c. in Matz-Darm.), ad. L. ordentil-is, £. 
orient-em ORIENT: see -AL. Opposed in all uses 
to OcclDENTAL.] A. adj. 

1. Belonging to, or situated in, thal part or region 
of the heavens in which the sun rises; of or in the 


east, eastern, caslerly; sfee. in Astrol. said of | 


a heavenly body when in the eastern part of the 
sky, esp. of a planet when seen in the east before 
sunrise (or, by extension, when seen before sunrise 
in any part of the sky). 

139 Cuavcer Astrof. t. § 5 Whiche lyne .. is cleped the 
Est lyne, or elles the lyne Orientale. 1890 Srensex J, Q. 1. 
v.2 The golden orientall gate Of. .heaven gan to open..And 
Phoebus ,. Came danncing forth, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 305 His [the sun's] ascendeat and oriental! radia- 
tions, 1647 Luty Chr. Astroé, xix. 114 To be Orientall is 
no other thing then to rise before the ©. 1794 [see Occt- 
DENTAL A. xr}. 1835 ZADKIFL App. to Lilly's Chr. Astro. 
2 Planets found between the fourth house and the mid- 

eaven, rising, are in the eastern half of the figure, and said 
to be oriental, 

+2. Belonging to or situated in the east of a 
country or place, or of the earth; eastern. Oés. 

1528 R. Tnorse fo Hen. Vi11 in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 251 
All the Indies which we call Orientall. 1576 Tuxnery. 
Vencrie 26 A kennell othe to be placed in some oriental 
parte of a house. 1610 WiILLET Hexapla Daniel 67 The 


diuision of the Romane Empire into the Occidentall and 
Oriental, 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 4 1. xii, 81 Mount 
Hermon. .the most oriental part of al Canaan. 


3. spec. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic 
of, the countries or regions lying to the east of the 
Mediterranean or of the ancient Koman empire ; be- 
longing to south-western Asia, or Asiatic countries 
generally ; also, belonging to the east of Enrope, 
or of Christendom (as (#¢ Oriental Empire, or 
Church) ; Fastern. (Usnally with capital 0.) 


1477 Caxton Yason 53 In the parties orientall is an ile. 
arsqo Barnes Jihs. (1573) 365/1 Priests in y? oriental! 


200 


Church. 1586 Martowe 1st Pf. Tantder{ im. iii, The 
Persian flect .. Sailing along the oriental sea, Have fetch'd 
about the Indian continent. 1630 Braruwait Eng. Geatlem, 
(1641) 143 ‘Fhe Alexandrian and all the Orientall Histories, 
1679 Kicaut L’res. State Grk, Ch. Pref., The four Oriental 
Patriarehs. 1712 Avoison Sfect. No. 512 25 A ‘Turkish tale, 
which 1 do not like the worse for that little Oriental extrava- 
gance which is mixed with it. 1777 Sin W. Jones Moems 
Pref, 12 A comparison between the Oriental and Italian 
PaO 1815 Exrninstoxn slce., Candul (1842) 1. 253 The 

ushtco..is..not unpleasing to an ear accustomed to 
Oriental tongues. 

b. In names of natural products, diseases, ete. 
ocenrring specially in the East; as Oriental ala- 
basier, arbulus, hyacinth, plane-tree, poppy, etc., 
Oriental leprosy; Oriental sore, an ulcerous skin- 
disease occurring in the East, also called Aleppo 
boil, Aleppo ulcer, de. (See also 4.) 

1678 Lyte Dadoens 1. xiviii. 206 The Oriental Hyacinthes 
do flower before the common sort. 1664 Evetyn A’ad /fort., 
Jan.in Spéa ete, (1729) 192 Oriental Jacinth, Levantine Nar- 
cissus 1756-7 tr. Acyster's Tram (1760) I]. 428 A very 
grand urn of oriental alabaster. 1803 Med. Frid. 1X. 564 
‘The oriental leprosy, of whitch Egypt seems to have been 
the native land, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.173 ‘The 
Oriental sore seems to be due to the use of brackish hard 
pelle dict. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/3 The large Oriental 

*oppy. 

©. Oriental Stitch + a close kind of stitch of the 
herring-bone class. : 
e1890 Sieldon'’s Pract. Needtew. V1. No. 68.6 Oriental 


stitch... closely resembles herringbone in the method of | 


working, and forins a solid plait upon the surface of the 
material, 18.. Pract. Fra. Decorative Needlework | Man- 
chester] No. 12.14 If the design is to be worked solidly 
T would suggest the oriental stitch. 1899 W. G. P. Lows. 
srnn Emébrotdery vi. 98 A sort of Oriental or herring-bone 
in alternate colours. 

4. Of pearls and precious stoncs, and hence 
(formerly) of other things: = Orient B. 2, 2b. 

Jn some names of precious stones, denoting a stone differ- 
ent from, but resembling in colour, that bearing the simple 
name; as Orivntal amethyst, O, emerald, O. topaz (re- 
spectively purple, green, and yellow varieties of sapphire), 

1385 Cuatcrr 1. G. JV. Prod, 221 Of oo perle, fyne, 
oriental, Hire white coroune was ymaked al. ¢ 1400 Lypa. 
vEsop's Fad, Prol, 26 Perlis white, cliere, and oriental Bien 
oft founde in muskle shellis blake. 1596 E:fzeard 71, 11. i. 
12 But no more like her oriental red Than brick to coral. 
1gg9 Hakcovr Joy. 1. 27g Some dozen of very faire Emer- 
aulds orientall. 1693 Sir R. Repoixe in Par. Trans. XVA. 
661 ‘The in-sides of the shells are of an Oriental and Pearly 
Colour. 1747 [see Occipenrat A. 3]. 1796 Kirwan £7ev. 
sin. (ed. 2) it 289 ‘Those that possess this varying splendor 
are called Oriental opals, though they are not found in the 
East. 1868 Dana /in, 138 Corunduin.. Var. 1. Sapphire.. 
Includes the purer kinds of fine colors, .. true Ady, or 
Oriental Kuby, red; O. Topas, yellow; O, Emerald, 
green; O. Anwthys?, purple 

B. sé. 

+1. Anoriental pearl or other gem; see A. 4. Ods. 

1377 Laxct. 2. 74. Tin, 14 Diamantz pf derrest ptis, and 
double manere safferes, Orientales and ewages. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 84 Cornelian is a stone of a reddish 
or ruddy colour, and such are Orientals. 

+2, p/. Oriental languages; sce A. 3. Ols. 

1680 H. Donweit Teo Lett. (1691) 155 ‘Whose tongues .. 
derived from the Hebrew ‘Tongue, as most of the Orientals 
are, 1912 STEELE Sfect, No. 473 21, | heard a young Man 
.. coinfort himself in his Lgnorance of Greek, Hebrew, and 
the Orientals. a 1734 Nort Lives (1826) 1 I}. 322 Latin, and 
the vernaculars westward,..carry neatly the same idiom; 
but the Orientals and Greek partake not so much of them. 

3. A native or inhabitant of the East; i.e. usually, 


an Asiatic; cf A. 3. 
17ox GREW Cosm, Sacra w. i. § 26 The Jews, and all the 
Orientals, took al! those Prophecies .. in a Literal Sense. 
1850 RonertsoN Sern. Ser. 1. iii, (1872) 38 The Oriental 
rostrates himself on the ground. 1864 Burron Scot. Abr. 
f ii. 97 A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and robed Oriental. 


b. Name of a fancy variety of pigeon. 

1897 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/3 The show presents .. barbs, 
Antwerps, homers, Modenas, magpies, Archangels, orientals, 
and other varieties of the columbarian family. 

+Orienta‘lian. O4s. rare—'. [f. L. orientalia 
(nent. pl. of orientalis) in mod.L, ‘oriental studies’ 

+ -AN.] = ORIENTALIST 3. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 432 Mr. Sam. Clark an eminent 
Orientalian. 

Orientalism. [f. Ornrentan a. + -Isu.] 
Oriental character, style, or quality; the charac- 
teristics, modes of thonght or expression, fashions, 
etc. of Eastern nations; with #/, an Orienlal trait 
or idiom. 

1769 Horpswortu On Virgil 265 There are frequent 


_ instances of the very same orientalism in Homer. 1774 


Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 1. i.17 Dragons are a sure 
mark of orientalism. 1807 F. Wrancuam Ser. Transl. 
Script. 25 ‘The sublime orientalisms of Job. 1862 MerivaLe 
Rom, Emp, (1865) V1. xlix. 123 The Orientalism which had 

rvaded the court. 1877 Owen IWellestey's Desp. p. xtiv, 
The beanty of the style, unimpaired. .by the amalgam of 
infusible Orientalisms. 

b. Oriental scholarship ; knowledge of Eastern 
languages. 

1811 Byron Ch. Har. 1. note, Mr. Tharnton’s frequent 
hints of profound Orientalism. 

Orie ntalist. [f. as prec, +-1sT.] 

+1. A member of the Eastern or Greek Church. 

1683 Cave Hcelesiastici, Hilary 205 He found .. the 
Western Prelates ..yex'd into compliance, and the Orien- 
talists fore’d to go the same way. 


ORIENTATION. 


+2. = Ornientar B. 3. Ofs. 

1738 Warntrton Dro. Legat. 1. 42 Thinking that the 
Onientalists had a genins niore ea hiile and metaphysical 
than the Greeks. 1991-1823 D’Iseazna Cur. Lit, (1858) 111. 
311 e.. supposed, like orientalists, they wrote from the 
right to the left, 

3. One versed in Oriental languages and literature. 

1779-81 Jouxson Z. P., Smith Wks. VY. 465 The great 
Orientalist, Dr. Pocock. 1899 siddr. Pres. Philol. Soc. 4 
‘The Congress of Orientalists at Florence. 

Orienta ‘lity. [f. L.ortental-is+-1t1.} | The 
quatity or condition of being oriental. 

1. The state of being in the eastern part of the 
sky, or of being visible before sunrise, as a planet. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psevd. FA. v1. vil. 308 The Sunne .. 
hath no power nor efficacie peculiar from its orientality. 
173% (see Oceimentauity 1]. 1819 Witson Dict, Astral. 
s.v., Orientality is generally meant with respeet to the ©. 

2. Eastern style or character. 

_176r Sterne Yr. Shandy 11. xii, ‘There is an orientality 
in his [curses] we cannot rise up to. 1890 Long, Alag. 
July ag2 ‘Fhe scene [was] most striking in its thorough 
Orientality. 

Orientalize, v. [f£ OnientTAL a. + -128.] 

1. ¢rans. To make Oriental; to give an Oriental 
character to. 

_ 1823 Moorr Vent, (1853) IV. 41 [He] disapproves of my 
idea of orientalising the ‘Angels’, 1853 Croucu in Long. 
fellow's Life (1891) 1h. 258 He had not Orientalized himself 
in the least, 1880 L, WAtcace Ben-L/ur i vii, Groves of 
palm-trees orientalized the landscape, 

{b. Badly used to render F. ortenter: 
ORIENT 7., ORIENTATE. Obs, 

1823 W. Tavior in A/onth?y Mag. LV1.18 Capt. Kennedy 
will not have the same difficulty ..to orientalize himself 
(s‘orienter) in this book. 

2. intr. a. To become Oriental in character. 
b. To play the Oriental; to act, speak, or think 
as an Oriental. 

1829 Lanvor Jag, Conv., Emp. China Wks. 1853 11. 
146/2 The occidental world orientalises rapidly, 1870 Con- 
tenrp. Rev. XVV. 338 He will perhaps intimate that St. Paul 
‘orlentalizes’ in ascribing to the personal ageacy of Christ 
what he would, had he been used to our more discriminating 
western analysis, have ascribed only to the fascination 
exercised by his own thought of Christ. 

llence Orientalized A//.a., Orientalizing vbl, 
sh, and ppl. a.; also OrientaHiza‘tion. 

1846 Grorr Greece 1. xvi. 1. 564 Congenial to their oriental- 
{sed turn of thought, 1847 /éfd. u. xxavii, TV. 534 The 
orientalising tendency—then beginning to spread over the 
Grecian and Roman world. 1874 Mawarry Soc. Life Greece 
xi. 345 The fine-drawn subtleties of the Orientalised Hel- 
lenist. 1879 Conver Tentwork Pal. 11. 89 A very marked 
improvement .. in what might be called the orientalising 
of the Bible. 1886 R. F. Burton in deadenzy 23 Oct. 277/ 
Thus what I may call the Orientalisation of the French 
‘Nights’ has been done for me, 

Orientally (Gerentali), adv. [f. ORtENTAL a. 
+ -1Y2.] In‘an Oriental manner or position; in 
the east; after the Eastern fashion; like, or in 
favour of (quot. 1847) what is Oriental. 

1796 Burney Jen, Afetastasio 1. 363 Believe me orientally, 
and with the most sincere,.esteem [etc.], 1824 Axaniner 
69/1 The people .. are mercenary and orientally ignorant. 
1847 Lp. Linnsay Chr. Art 3. 140 Fhe populace .. at 
Venice, always orientally disposed. 1852 Watts Suamer 
Cas in Atedit, xliv. 265 Our appointments were orientally 
simple. en a 

Orientate (G-rijentet, SeriéntzZ), vw. [f. F. 
ortent-er; see -ATE3 6.) 

L. ¢rans, = OMENT 2. I. 

1849 Feclestologtst 1X. 153 \t was always thought pre- 
ferahle to orientate rightly where possible. 1880 JEFFERIES 
Gr, Ferne Fis, 218 ‘Don't disturb the skeletoa !" cried 
Felix, anxious to make scientific notes .. whether the grave 
was forientated"[ete.}. 1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge 
II. 278 A properly: orientated chapel. rg00 L, FreTcner 
in Brit, Aus. Return 156 Exactly orientated sections [of 
erystals] have been, optically examined, [Oxtent 7. 1 b.] 


b. fig. 


. fig. = OWENT 2. 

1866 Acctestologist XXVMIL. 158 Gaining the knowledge 
requisite for practical working .. and orientating himself in 
general, 1884 Jiordd 26 Mar. 12/2 To orientate exactly his 
present mode of thought. P 

2. intr, To face towards the east, or in some 
specified direction ; to turn to the east. 

18s0 Neate Kast. Ch. 1. a2z [The church) of Haghios 
Georgios .. in Crete .. orientates north, and [that] of the 
Asomatoi.. in the Morea ..orientates south. 1877 J. D. 
Cuammers Div, coe i The Chareh should Orientate, 
that is, should be built from West to East, the entrances .. 
being at the West end. 1883 C4. Ztmes XXII. 673/4 The 
choir ..do not fail to orientate. 

Orientation (S:riénté!-fan). [n. of action from 
ORIENTATE or ORIENT 2.: See -ATION. So in mod. 
F. (0878 in Dict. Acad.).] The action of orienting, 
or the condition of being oriented or orientated. 

1. The placing or arranging of something so as 
to face the east; sfec. the construction of a church 
with the longer axis east and west, and the chancel 
or chief altar at the eastern end; also, the burying 
of a corpse with the feet towards the east. 

1849 Ecclesiologist UX. 153 The rimitive tradition of 
orientation, 1855 Frrcusson //andbk, Archit. 516 note, 
he orientation of Cburches, by turning their altars to- 
wards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the Northern or 
Gothic races; the Italians never knew or practised it, 188: 
Srantey CAr. /nsttt. xi, 209 The orientation of churches 
is from the rites of Etruscan augury, 1883 Beresr. Hore 


ORIENTATOR. 


Worship & Order 126 Orientation, we should add, is exe 
ploded by the Oratorians. 

2. Hence, by extension, The placing or construc- 
tion of a church, temple, house, tomb, or other 
structure, so as to face in any specified direction ; 
adjustment in some particular way with respect to 
the points of the compass. 

1839 Hints Study Eccles. Antig. (Cambr, Camd. Soc. 1842) 
17 Orientation, tt is important to notice the deviation of a 
church from east, because it is supposed that the chancel 
points to that part of the horizon here the sun rises on the 
Feast of the Patron Saint. 1871 ‘I'vior Prix. Cult. IL 

82 A series of practices concermmng the posture of the dead 
in their graves and the living in their temples .. which may 
be classed under the general heading of Orientation. 1871 
E. H. Parmer Desert of Exodus 7 Vhe Orientation of the 
chapel .. had been altered ata later date. 1885 ADLER 
Schliemann's Tiryns Pref. 18 The orientation, towards the 
South, of the rooms most used. : 

b. Position or arrangement (of a natnral object 
or formation) relatively to the points of the com- 
pass or to other parts of the same structure; the 
‘lie’ of a thing. In Chem., the relative position 
of the atoms or radicals in complex molecules. 

1875 Wonders Phys. World 1. ii. 75 This arrangement of 
the ridges is simply a result of the orientation. 1877 Warts 
Fownes’ Chem UW. 420 The higher (benzene) derivatives 
formed by replacement of two or more hydrogen-atoms in the 
molecule exhibit isomeric modifications, which are supposed 
to depend upon the relative position or orientation of the 
substituted radicals, 1881 — Dict, Chem. ard Suppl. 1187 
‘Optical orientation’ denotes the order in which the axes 
of elasticity correspond to the right-angled crystallographic 
axes, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 319 The 
orientation of collateral bundles is in the usual cases. .such 
that the xylem is turned towards the middle, and the phlocus 
towards the periphery of the whole organ, 

e. Transference eastward. 

5884 Pall Afall G. 26 Aug. t/t That orientation of the 
entexte cordiale fvom Paris io Berlin which was one of the 
cherished hopes of Lord Ampthill's life. 

3. The action of turning to or facing the east, 
esp. in acts of worship, as at the recitation of the 
Creed or the celebration of the Eucharist; the 


eastward position. 

(Cf. quot. from Tylor, 1871, in 2.) 

1875 Gianstone Géean. VI. viii. 147 The case in favour of 
what we niay be allowed to call orientation. 1888 C/. 
Times 339/1 Orientation at the Creed was observed. 

4. The action or process of ascertaining, or fact 
of knowing, the position of anything or of oneself 
in relation to the points of the compass or to 
objects in general; determination of (one’s) bear- 
ings or relative posilion ; spec. in Zool. the faculty 
by which birds and other animals find their way 
back to a place after going or being taken to a 
place distant from it (as in homing pigeons and 
migratory birds). r 

1868 Airy Pop. Astron. iii. 122 We have no term for 
expressing that peculiar act of determining the direction of 
a side of a triangle, or the direction of a chain of triangles, 
and therefore we have adopted a word from the French, 
‘orientation '; it is, however, a bad word, used only for the 
want of a better. 1887 Aater. Fral. Psychol. lL. 510 
Tympanic sensibility plays no role in anditive orientation. 
1897 tr. Flamnarion's Lumen 2142 Another sense with which 
I was still more struck..1 found on a second world. This 
was the sense of orientation. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 
342 Psychical disturbance, marked by apathy, dulness of com- 
prehension, variable temper, delusions, imperfect orientation. 

5. fig. (from various senses): Adjustment, posi- 
tion, or aspect with respect to anything; deter- 
mination of one’s ‘bearings’ or true position in 
relation to circumstances, ideas, etc. 

1870 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief (1878) U. ii. 31 The 
double orientation, one towards God, the other towards the 
world. 1890 Ch. QO. Rev. XXX. 19 It may he well to make 
a few remarks by way of orientation. 1893 in Barrows Parl. 
Relig. 1. 759 That is the best education which gives a man, 
so to speak, the best orientation; which most clearly defines 
his relations with society and with his Creator. 

O-rienta:tor. rare. [agent-n. f. ORIENTATE v.] 
A contrivance for determining orientation. 

1844 (fif/e), The Orientator, a contrivance for ascertaining 
the orientation of churches, 

Orrlentize, v. rare—'. 
ORIENT v. 1, 

188 Smyru & Cuamuers Celestial Cycle (ed. 2) 35 They 
(the Arabians] looked to Polaris, and could thereby readily 
orientize themselves. 

+O-riently, adv. Obs. [f. OnrEeNta. + -L¥2.] In 
an ‘orient’ manner; brilliantly, lustrously; clearly. 

1515 Barcray Lgloges v. (1570) Div/ft Their crownes 
glistering bright and oriently. 1603 Dexker IWonder/full 
Veare F jb, Chrisolites and Carbunckles, which glistened 
so oriently, 1664 H. More Alyst. nig. ix. 139 Such an 
Ecclesiastick Polity as will appear most oriently Luciferian 
and Antichristian, 

+Orvientness. Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ‘orient’; lustre, brilliancy. 

rsto Horman Mx/g, 105 Pearlis wyll abyde no crafte: but 
anone theyr orientnes flytteth. 1948 Recorpe Urin, Physick 
xi, (1652) 105 The orientness and the beauty of the Colour, 


[See -17E.]  ¢rans, = 


tha me which their Fore-Fathers left them. 4a 1661 
Furrer Worthies 1. (1662) 215 Pearls..far short of the 
Indian in Orientness. 


Orifacial (prifé'-fal), 2. Crantometry. ft Ie 
éri- comb. form of ds, dr- mouth + facial.) In 
Ortfacial angle; the angle which the facial line 

Von. VIL 


wer Frttuam Resolves 11, ixviii. 303 ‘he orientness of , 
t Ba 


_ the 


201 


of ects makes with the plane of mastication, 


i.e. of the grinding surfaces of the upper molars. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Ovvifa‘cture. xonce-wd. [f. L. ds, dr- mouth, 
after manufacture] Making with the month. 

1673 Marvett Neh. Transp, nu. Wks. 6776 [1.269 From 
the mnanufacture—he will criticise because not orifacture— 
of soape-bubbles. 

+ O'vifex, obs. erron. forin of ORIFICE. 

1gs90 Mariowr 2xd Pt. Zamburi. ut.iv, All my entrails 
bath'd In blood that straineth from their orilex. 1606 Sitaks. 
tr. & Cri vile 151 Vet the spacions bredth of this diuision, 
Admits no Orifex. 1624 Mipptrion Game at Chess 1. i, 
I strike deep in, And leave the orifex gushing. 

Orifice ('rifis). Also 6 orifis, oryfice, -fyce. 
fa. F. ordfice (14th. in Llatz.-Darm.), ad. late Lat. 
orificium, f, ds, 5r- mouth + facere, in comp. -ficcre, 
to make.] An opening or aperture, which serves 
as, or has the form of a month, as of a tube, of the 
stomach, bladder or other bodily organ, of a 
wound, etc.; the mouth of any cavity, a perfora- 
tion or vent. (Formerly including larger openings 
than now. e.g. the month of a cave, a mine, etc.) 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Cétrure. Wj, And ouer 
the thre oryfyces of the sayde thie ventryeles there he thre 
pall cles 1896 SvENSER #. QO. iv. xii, 22 That same former 
fatall wound of his .. closely rankled under th’ orilis. 1614 
Markuam Cheap flush, (1668). Table Hard Words, Orifice 
is the mouth, hole, or open passage of any wound or ulcer. 
1623 Harr drraignmt, Urs. it 4 Both the ladders to- 
gether with their orifices and concavities, 1671 J. Wruster 
Metadlogr. vi, 108 Yt guided me to the orifice of a Sead 
Mine. 1682 Grew Anat. Leaves tiv. § 2 Certain open 
Pores or Orifices, 1700 Appison cE reid us. Misc. Whs. 
1726 I. 62 Vhere gap’d The spacious hollow where his 
eye-ball roll'd, A ghastly orifice. 1713 - Guard. No. 103 
e6 The mountain resembled Alina, being bored through 
the top with a monstrous orifice. 1858 Larpnek /land-b& 
Nat. Phil. 83> The squares of the velocities of the liquid 
in passing through the orifice are proportional to the depth, 
1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids sii. 125 Vhe orilice into the 
nectar-receptacle lies. .close to the lower side of the flower. 
5878 Iluxcry J aystegr, 189 Vhe solid matters .. fall in 
showers around the mouth of the orifice, 

t Orifi-cial, a. Obs, rare—". [f 1.. Griftct-um 
opening, orifice +-au. (But the word meant was 
perth. orifcad/.)] | Mouthmaking; hence high- 
sounding, bombastic. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. fran. 69 O orificiall rethorike, wipe 
thy euerlasting mouth, — 

Oriflamme (p'riflem). Forms: 5 orifiam, 
-fiame, -fiamble, (aurisfiambe), 5-6 oriflambe, 
7 aurifiambe, (oiliflame), 7~ oriflamme, (9 ori- 
flamb). [a. F. orifamme, OF. orifambe (11th c.); 
also oré-, olt-, -flamble, -~flam, -flan, ~flani, in Vr. 
auriflanima, flan, -flor, \t. oriflamma, med.L. 
auriflamma,; {. 1. ater-um, F. or gold + famtma 
flame.] 

1. The sacred banner of St. Denis, a bandcrole of 
two or (according to some accounts) three points, of 
red or orange-red silk, attached toa lance, which the 
early kings of France used to receive from the hands 
of the abbot of St. Denis, on setting out for war. 

' Orifambe: the great and holie Standerd of France; Lorne 
at first onely in warres made against Infidells; but after- 
wards vsed in all other warres; and at length veterly lost 
in a battell against the Flemings’ (Cotgrave). 

1475 Bh, Noblesse (Roxb.) 13 Ser Geffrey Chauny that bare 
ner of the oriflamble. ¢1489 Caxton Sonues of 
Aynron xx. 452 Whan Reynawd sawe the oryflame of France 
com. 1494 Fasvan Chrom.v.72 Whan this precyous Relyke 
or Auristlambe was borne agayne Cristen Princes, the vertue 
therof seasyd, and lastly was lost, but yet the lyke therof is 
kept at Seynt Denys, férd, vu. 467 Sir Reynolde Camyan 
baneret .. bare the oryflambe, a special! relyke that the 
Frenshe kynges vse to bere before them in all batiayles, 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. J. ecccxii, 720 It is nedefull that 
we. .apoynt..who shall beare the Oriflainbe of France. 1611 
Seeen //ist.Gt, Brit. ix. xii. § 92. 689 An hallowed Banner of 
red silke, whereof the French had a wonderfull high conceit, 
as of that which was sent from heauen, and called Oreflame 
or Auriflames. 1794 J. Girrorp Neign Louis XVI 503 Vhe 
oriflamme, or grand standard of the king. 18za K. Dicay 
Broadst. Hon, (1846) 63 note, The Oriflamme .. was the 
banner of the abbey [of St. Denis} The last that we hear 
of it is in the inventory of the treasury of this church in 1534. 
1865 Nicuots in Merald §& Genealogist UN. 7 At a later 
period, the Oriflamme was sometimes powdered with golden 
flakes of fire, as it is represented in the /udice Armorial 
of Louvain Geliot. 1871 Lona, Wayside (nn, Baron St. 
Castine 69 The Curate..draws from the pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oriflamb. 7 7 

2. transf. and { a. Something which serves 
the purpose of the Oriflamme of St. Denis; any 
banner or easign’, material or ideal, that serves 


as a rallying point for a struggle, etc. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon Aiijb, Did not then the 
primitives of the East Church..carry away the auriflambe 
of all religious zeale. 1824 Macauray /ory 30 And be your 
oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre! 1853 Ly7ton 
My Novel vi i, We his heart match his head, and both 
proceed in the Great March under a divine Oriflamme. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 262 The North has not hoisted 
for its oriflamme the Sacred Symbol of Justice to the negra. 
1880 Wera Goethe's Faust 1. i. 47 All Hell displays its ori- 
flamme, 1885 Standard 26 May s/s [Vhere] will be reared 
masts bearing the oriflammes of the town [Paris]. 

b. Something which suggests the Oriflamme of 
St. Denis by its golden, bright, or conspicnons 


colouring, position, etc. 


ORIGENIZE. 


1862 Winttier Waiting, The golden spears uprise Beneath 
the oriflamme of day ! 1868 Gro. Enior Sf. Gypsy 1.17 The 
new-bathed Day With oriflamme uplifted o'er the peaks. 
1879 Hecen Ricu fazecation in Poems of Places, Br. 
America, etc. 84 All the azure archway streams With ori- 
flamme of gems and gold, 1895 Matuitpn Rup #irds of 
Hassage, Agnostic ii, Spring's Oriflamme of flowers waves 
from the Sod, 

Origan ('rigin). Now rare. Also 5 origon, 
5-6 (9) origane. [a. I’. orégan (13the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), origane (14th c. in Godef.), ad. 1.. origan- 
ume: sce next. Also found in numerous other 
forms, as ORIGANY, ORGAMENT, OnGasty, ORGAN, 
Oxcaxy, q. v). A plant of the genus Orivanum, 
esp. Wild Marjoram (0. evt/gare); formerly also 
applied to other aromatic labiates, as Pennyroyal 
(Mentha Lulegium, 

e1qz0 Fallad. on Hush. 1, goz Kest origane ystamped 
with brimstoon Vppon their hole. ¢4éd. 1024 Of tymbra, 
peletur and origon. 1567 Marttt Gr. Forest 110 Vu their 
journeying they cate of Origan, to sharpe their teeth. 1578 
Lyte Yedoens W.\xix. 236 Oriyan is of three sortes,. garden 
Origan, wilde Origan, and that kinde which they call Origa- 
aum Onitis. Ibid. 238 Of Vragorigan, or Goates Origan. 
1590 Srexser #7. QO. ii. go, FP chaunst to see her in her 
proper hew, Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme. 1699 
L4h:l. Trans, XNA, 2\8 They pat Origan, and other Herbs, 
powder'd, imo it. 1819 H. Bess Banguet i317 ‘Vhe tufted 
origan and vulgar heath. 1886 Bi eton Arad, Nes. 1. 140 
Origane and the winter gilliflower carpeted the borders. 

Ovriganize, @. rare. [f. pree. or next + -1%8.] 
trans. To flavour with marjoram, 

1853 #raser's Mag. XLVITL. 480 An origanived anchovy 
atmosphere proceeds, always offensive, but in hot weather 
worse..than the potent garlic. 

{| Origanum (origindm’. Hof, (L. origanum, 
-ws ‘wild marjoram’ | lewis & Short), a. Gr. 
éptyavoy, -os, ‘an acrid herb like marjoram’ (1. 
& 3.); in appearance, a compound of dpos moun- 
tain + yavos brightness, joy, pride, whence the 
scribal alteration épetyaros. Also ORGANUM, qv. ; 
and in many anglicized forms: see Ontuan.) A 
genus of labiates, comprising herbs and low shrubs, 
with tlowers in clustered heads, and aromatic 
leaves; as Wild Marjoram (0. vitlgare’, Sweet 
Marjoram (0. .Varjgorana), Pot M. (0. Onites), 
Dittany of Crete (0. Drctannus), etc. In the old 
herbals, including Pennyrayal, and other labiates. 

le 1265 Fee, Names Plants in Wr..Wilcker 557/20 Oov- 
ganunt, & pulivl real, i wdeiminte.) 1398 Vrevisa Barth. 
Oe PLN. xvi vii (MS, Bodl.t lf 246/2 5if pe pointes of 
his Jboar’s) tuskes bep blonte. he secheb an herbe pat hatte 
Osiganum and gnawip & chewip it. 1540 Muvor Jage Gor. 
xxi. 39 The grounde was thicke coucred with Camomyle, 
Origanum, and other lyke grasses.  1§83 A'ates of Crstonis 
Dy, Origanuin the pound viijd. 1683 Freon Way to 
fhealth 562 (It) is said of the Stork when she has eaten 
Snakes, she seeks for the same Herb Originum, and finds 
a Remedy. 1757 Coorer Distiller ut. ii, (1760) 120 Plants 
which long retain their natural Fragrance, such as Balm, 
Hyssop, .. Origanum, Pennyroyal, Rosemary, etc. 1897 
Aldbuit's Syst. Med. 1, 22 Oil of Cloves, origanum, and 
aniline oils must be avoided. 

tOrigany. //erd. Obs. = ORIGAN, ORIGANUM. 

1741 Compl. Fam.Pitce \. i. 85 Vake also of Grains of 
Paradise, ,.Origany, Osier of the Mountain, of each 1 Dram. 
1757 Coorer Jistiller i. xxxili. (1760) 197 Origany, and 
Thyme, of each one Pound. 1760 J. Lee /ufrod. Sot. App. 
321 Origany, Origanunt. 

Origen (Wyclif, Coverdale) : see Oryx. 

Origenist (pridgénist). (-1st.] A disciple or 
follower of the famous Greek Christian Father 
Origen of Alexandria (c 185-253), or a holder of 
some one of the special doctrines attributed to 
Origen, among which were a threefold sense (literal, 
moral, and mystical) in Scripture, the pre-existence 
of souls, and the probable ultimate salvation of all 


men and of the fallen angels. 

1546 Garpixer Declar. Foye xvi, Then shuld no man be 
dampned, but all saued at the last, as the Origenistes sayed. 
2796 Burke Neeic. Peace iv. Wks, [X. 43 He is an Origenist, 
and believes in the conversion of the Devil. 1858 R. A. 
Vaucnan Fss. § Rent. 1. 43 Many of the Origenists held 
opinions which the departed Origen would never have 
sanctioned. attrib, 1874 Buunt Dict. Sects sv., A very 
able defence of Origenist opinions was printed anonymously, 
in the year 1661, by Rust, bishop of Dromore. 

b. See quot. 1874. 

1647 A, Ross Mystag. Poet. iii. (3675) 72 The Encratites, 
Orlilgenists, Manicheans, and all other Hereticks, who hath 
condemned Matrimony. 1874 J. H. Buunt Diet. Sects 8. ¥., 
From Epiphanius it appears that there was a sect of Ori- 
genists who were followers of some unknown Origen. .. These 
Origenists are spoken of as given to shameful vices. 

So }Origenian sd, (= prec.) and a. (= next); 
+ Origenic, Origenical aays., pertaining or at- 
tributed to Origen; O-rigenism, the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origen; O-rigentvatic a., 
pertaining or relating to Origenism or the Ori- 
genists; O-rigeni:ze v, fxfr., to follow Origen, 


maintain Origenistic oplnions. 

1666 S. Parker (fre) Account of the Nature and Extent 
of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse, especially as they 
refer to the *Origenian gies concerning the Pre- 
existence of Souls. 1727-41 CHanpers Cycl., Origentans,. 
a sect of ancient heretics, who even surpassed the abomina- 
tions of the Gnostics. St. Epiphanius speaks of them as 
still subsisting in his time... They rejected ey 1678 


ORIGIN. 


Cupwortn suted/. Syst. . v. 810 The *Origenick Hypo- 
tbesis...That in Angels, there is 2 Complication of Incor- 
real and Corporeal Substance both together.  /drd, B19 
This Origenick Opinion in Photius. 1600 Ansot £xf, 
Yonah z ‘Yo follow the letter of the text, and to lay down 
the doctrine of it..withont allegories *Origenicall, 1727-8 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Origenist, *Origenism spread itself 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt. 1833 J. H. Newman 
elrians \. i, (1876) 6 Origenism has heen assigned as the 
actual source from which Arianism was derived. 1853 
J.C. Roneatson fist. Chr. Ch. in. vi. § 3 (1874) 299 Theo. 
slore Ascidas, a monk of *Origenistic opinions, 1886 Farman 
Hist, fnterpr. 203 Origenistic allegory and Phitonian 
methods. /¢d, 202 The most *Origenising of all the Fathers. 

Origes, pl. of orix, OnYX. 

Origin (gridzin’, st. (@.) Also 5 -yne, 7-8 
-ine. (app. a. F. ordgine, ad... origin-em rise, 
beginning, source, f. 07-77 to arise. 

F. origine took the place of the popular form ovine; 
although cited by Hatz.-Darm. only from 1512, it appears to 
be the immediate source of the Eng. word. The instance 
from Alexander in 1 b is, from its date, suspicious] 

1. The act or fact of arising or springing from 
something; detivation, rise; beginning of existence 
in reference to ils sonrce or cause. Certificate of 
origin, a custom-house document certifying the 
place of origin of a commodity imported. 

[1387 Trevisa /figeden (Rolls) V. 223 Pe book of be camynge 
forp of pe soule; 143a-g0 the begynnynge of the saule = 
libellune de ovigine anime) 1563 Homilies u. er tl of 
fdolatry it. (1859) 183 Lactantius. .in his book of the Origin 
of Error, 1602 Suans. //aw. an i185 Yet do I beleeue 
The Origin and Commencement of this greefe Sprung from 
neglected lone. 1663 Grenier Counsel ¥. viij, The Antiquity 
and Origine of Herauldry. 1741 ‘I. Rowinson Gavedhind 
ii. g he better ascertaining the Origin of Gavelkind. 1796 
He. Btunrer tr. S420 ferre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 390 Man 
alone, bears upan his countenance the impress of a celestial 
origin. 1890 MeCosu Diz. Good, mt. ti, (1874) 377 ‘Vhe origin 
of evil, like every other beginning, shrouds itself in dark. 
ness, 1886 all Mall G. 4 Sept. 2/2 Under the existing 
Spanish Customs regulations, certificates of origin are 
required. 

b. Tu reference to a person: The fact of spring- 
ing from some particular ancestor or race; descent, 
extraction, parentage, ancestry, 

{@ 1400-50 Alerander 92 Pe Arrabiens and all pa of bat 
oligyne.) 1605 Snaks. Lear w. ii, 32 That nature, which 
contemns ils origin, Cannot be border‘d certain in itself. 
1695 Ip. Preston foe/A. ut. 118 And doth his noble Origine 
forget. 1938 Giover Leontdas 1.17 Their kings, who boast 
an origin divine. 1838 Lytton &ef/a 1 iii, Why cannot 
1} learn thire origin, thy rank, thy parents? Jéod. A dis- 
tinguished man of humble origin, 

2. That from which anything arises, springs, or 
is derived ; source. 

1604 T, Waicnt Passions v. § 2. 163 What are those dole- 
full tunes .. but offsprings of pensine furies, and origens of 
more vehement melancholic fits? 1696 Wiiston 7/1. Marth 
u. (1722) 83 Mountains are the principal Source and Origin 
of Springs and Fountains, 1824 R. Hane MWés. (1832) VI. 

54 ‘l'o be alienated from the Great Origin of being ..must 

«acalamity. 1860 Tynpate Glac. 1. ii. 18 We hoped -. to 
be able to examine the glacier to its origin. 1870 LoweLL 
Aly Study Wind. 242 11s to the North of France..that we 
are to look for the true origins of our modern Jiterature. 

b. Anat. Vhe place or point at or from which 
n muscle, nerve, ctc. arises; the proximal or more 
fixed end or aitachment of a muscle; the root of 
a nerve in the brain or spinal cord. 

1691 Rav Creation it. (1692) 119 ‘Fhe very strong Liga- 
ments... which in drawing it back towards its Origine, do 
fol it up. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 275 Kelween 
these two origins [of the Abductor Oculi] pass the third pair 
of nerves, sixth pair, and nasal branch of the ophthalmic. 
1840 FE. Witson Anat. Vade Af. (1851) 238 A good view’ of 
the whole extent of origin of the flexor sublimis digitorum. 

ce. Math. A fixed point from which measure- 
ment or motion commences; sfec. the point of 
intersection of the axcs in Cartesian co-ordinates, 
or the pole in polar co-ordinates. [== F, origtne.] 

31723 E. Stonr Con. Sect. [wr. Marguis de (Hospital's 
Sections Conigues\ 5 The Parabola ingnitel extends itself 
more and more on cach Side the Axis AP, beginning from 
the Origin, 1873 B. Wituiamson Diff Cale. xii. § 180 If 
on any radins vector.., drawn from a fixed origin.., a 
point..be taken, such that etc.) /dfd. § 182 If the focus 
[of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a curve 
called the Limagon of Pascal. fd. xiv. § 202 If the abso- 
lute term be wanting in the eqnation of a curve, it passes 
through the origin. E 

+B. atirib, or adj. =ORGINALA. 1, Obs. rare. 

1632 SANDERSON Tzvelve Serm. 217 The origine story it 
selfe..is written at full by Moses in Gimib: 25. 

Hence t Origin. frans, Obs. = ORIGINATE. 1. 

1661 Fucira Worthies, Cardigan ww. (1662) 28 We must 
remember this Proverb was origined whilest England and 
Wales were at deadly Fende. 

Ori-ginable, @. rvare~°,  [f. OniGiIn-aTE + 
*ABLE: cf. penetrate, penetrable.) Capable of 
being originated. 1864 in WepsTER. 

+Originacy. O¢s. rare—?. [irreg. f, Onicin- 

ATE v: sce -ACY 3, and cf. conspiracy.) ‘The fact 
of originating ; origination. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. g12 Vet those.. have 
right to sit in the other Honse, not upon any old account, 
but to have originacy from this Iouse. 


Original (ori-dginal), a. and sd, [a. F. original 
(13th c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. origtnal-ts, f. 
origin-em: sec Ornicin. Cf. F. originel, used in 
some of the senses, e. g. péché originel original sin.] 
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A. 1, Of or pertaining to the origin, beginning, 
or earliest stage of something ; that belonged at the 
beginning to the person or thing in question; that 
existed at first, or has existed from the first; 
primary, primitive ; innate; initial, first, earliest. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 106 The lawe original, Which he 
hath set in the natures. 1592 H. Curttte Avnde-harts 
Dr. ‘To Rdr., 1 am as sory, as if the original fanle had 
beene my fault. 1597 Hooxra £cci, Pol. v. li. § 3 The very 
first originall Element of our nature. 1697 Davoren Viry. 
Georg... 91 This is th' Orig'nal Contract; these the Laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's Cause. 1751 Jotnson 
Rembler No. 156 Pr ‘The re-establishment of its original 
constitution, 1794 Paney Lived. 1. § 1 (1817) 15 Persons pro- 
fessing to be original witnesses of other miracles, 1849 
Macautay /fist. ag. ti. 1. 237 Oates .. soon added a large 
supplement to his original narrative. 1879 ITaARrtan Lye- 
sight ii, 15 ‘The original color of the iris is blue, and de- 
pends not upon a pigment, or coloring matter, but apon 
what opticians call an ‘interference phenomenon‘. 1900 
Bookseller's Catal., Sm. folio,..in the original calf. 

b. Oviginal sin ( Theol.) : the innate depravity, 
corruption, or cvil tendency of man’s nature, in all 
individuals of the human race, held to be inherited 
from Adam in consequence of the Fall. Opposed 
to actual sin: see ACTUAL I, quols. 1315-1534. 
(The earliest use of the word in English. ) 

€1315 Snorruam 1K, F. T.S.) 102/105 Oryginale bys senne 
hys cleped, For man of kende hyt takep. 1340 []AMPoLE 
Psalter \. 6, Lam haldyn wip pe filth of originall syn. 1390 
Gowea Conf. IU. ‘Phe grete Senne original, Which every 
man in general Upon his berthe hath envenymed. 1471 
Riecey Comp. Adch w. iti, in Ashm. (1652) 144 Clensyd 
from hys orygynall Syn. 1562 Articles of Keligion ix, OF 
Original or Birthsin. 1577 Nortuarooke Dicing (1843) § 
‘The lambe that tuketh away our sinnes, original and actual. 
1647 Cowcey Alfstress, funocent /1/ ii, Though in thy 
Thoughts searce any Tracks have been, So much as_ of 
Original Sin. 1702 tr. Le Clere's Prim. Fathers 27 The 
Pagans knew nothing of what was called since, Orzginad Sin. 
1888 Bavcr leer. Compr. (1889) LL. xeiv. 464 Experience,.. 
whether it talks of Original Sin or adopts some less scho- 
lastic phrase, will recognize that the tendencies to evil in 
buman nature are..as varions and abiding even in the 
most civilised societies, as its impulses to good. 

ce. transf. That is such trom the beginning, or 
by birth; ‘a born. ..”. rare, 

1720 Dn For Capt. Singleton x. (1840) 172, 1... was .. an 
original chief, and a pirate... by inclination. 1922 —~ Col. 
Ja: & (1840) 4 Ne was an original rogue. 1894 TAN Maclaren 
Bounte Brier Bush wiv. 159 Elspeth, ..div ye ken that 
ye're an oreeginal sinner? 

42. a. ?Uaving the same origin ; sprung from the 
same stock, or native of the same place. rare—'. 

14.. Sir Benes (MS. M) 104/2138 He louid me moste 
ouer alle, Wyth him bam oryginall. 

+b. With ¢for: Having its origin in, originating 
from, Obs. rare". 

1679 Kinin Hickes SAir. Popery (1680) 9 Not only Prelacy, 
Popery, Malignancy and Heresie, but Supremacy, and 
every thing Original upon and derivate from 1. 

3. That is the origin or source of something; 
from which something arises, procceds, or is 
derived; primary; originative. (Now usually 


associated with or merged in 4.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. i, (1495) 737 An vn- 
resonable beest..the face therof boweth towarde the erthe, 
that is the origynall and materyall matere wherof it 
comyth, 1g09 Hawes Past, Pleas. vin. (Percy Soc.) 32 For 
sou therof were fyrst originall ground. 1g Biate Aone, 

Prob, ‘The rote and orygynall fountayne of all synne. 1664 
IL. More Atyst. fnig. ix. 27 There is another fraud, and 
indeed the more principal and original one, in the dis- 
tribution of these Excellencies immediately into three. 
1741-2 Gray Agrif. g2 Shake her own creation To its 
original atoms. 1861 M. Parrison #ss. (1889) 1. 30 A writer 
.. who goes back beyond the printed annalists to original 
rnd documentary authorities. 1872 Wharton's Law /.ex. 
(ed. 5), Original and derivative estates. An original is the 
first of several estates, bearing to each other the relation of 
2 particular estate and a reversion, : , 

tb. Original writ (in Law); a writ issuing from 
the Court of Chancery, which formed the begin- 
ning or foundation of a real action at common law ; 


also applied to certain writs for other purposes. 

(1334 Nolls Parit. 11. 82 Le Brief originall n'est my mein- 
title par Ley saunz nomer son Baron.] 

1467-8 Kotls of Parlt.V. oat That Information so gyven, 
stand and be in place of Mille or Writte oryginall. 1641 
Act 17 Chas, f, c. 10 By Process made by Writ Original at 
the Common Law. 1727-41 CitamBers Cyed. s.v. Writ, 
Original Writs are vhose sent ont of the high court of 
chancery, to summon the defendant in a personal, or tenant 
in a real action; either hefore the suit begins, or to begin 
the suit thereby, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v., Original 
writs differ from ench other in their tenor, according to the 
nature of the plaintiff's complaint, and are conceived in 
fixed and certain forms. ee... . 

ec. spec. Applied to anything in relation to that 
which is a representation or reproduction of it; ¢. g. 
said of a writing or drawing in relation to a copy 
or translation of it, of an object in relation to 


a picture of it, etc. (Cf. 1B. 3.) 

1631 Goucr God’s Arrows t. $41. 66 The originall word 
translated zurath, signifieth a fervor, fiercenesse, or vehe- 
mency of anger, 1659 Be. Watton Constd, Considered 14 
The Original Texts are not corrupted either by Jews, 
Christians, or others. 1688 Col. Kee. Pennsylo, 1. 231 AS 
to y* Delivery of y@ Originall Letters or Instructions. Mod, 
It may be a misprint; you had better examine the original 
document. This is only a copy; the original picture ts in 
—'s collection. 


ORIGINAL. 


4. Produced by or proceeding from some thing 
or person directly; not derivative or dependent; 
a. Proceeding immediately from its source, or 
having its source in itself; not arising from or 
depending on any other thing of the kind; unde- 
tived, independent. 

1792 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 27 When these .. arise 
from no apparent Canse, they may be deemed original 
Affections, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.441, 1 mean 
where the hooping-cough is original. 1877 E. R. Conner 
Bas. Faith ix. 400 \n an original (that is, independent) and 
perfect moral being—such as we conceive God to be. 

b. Made, composed, or done by the person 
himself (not imitated from another) ; first-hand. 

1700 Devon Pref. Fables (Globe) 495, 1 have added some 
original papers of my own. 1818 LALan Alid. Ages (1872) 1. 
ii. 205 The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions, 1857 Ruskin /'o¢. Econ, At i. (1868) 54 There 
is a certain quality about an original drawing which you 
cannot get in a woodent. 1900 G. C. Broprick Alem. s 
dinpr. 182 Apostles of ‘mature study and original research’. 

5. llaving the quality of that which procecds 
from onesclf, or from the direct exercise of one’s 
own faculties, without imitation of or dependence 
on others; such as has not been done or produced 
before ; novel or fresh in character or style. 

1956-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope I. ut, 192 Dante wrote his 
sublime and original poem, which is a kind of satirical 
Epic. 1808 Afed, Fraud, X1X. 209, I send yon the following 
observations, not because they are new or original, but 
becanse I conecive them to be tiseful. 1882 H. C. Merivace 
Faucit of B. 1, vi.9g7 Even on the perplexing mysteries of 
Aristotle's Ethics he could throw an original ight. 

b. éransf. Of a person: Capable of original 
ideas or actions; given to the direct and indepen- 
dent exercise of the faculties in thinking or acting; 
that does things not known to have been done 
before ; inventive, creative. 

1803 Svp. Smit It'£s. (1859) 1. 35/2 There are very few 
original eyes and ears. The great mass see and hear as 
they are directed by others, 1840 Cartyie //eroes it (1858) 
21g Such 2 man is what we call an original man; he comes 
tons at first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us, 1875 Jowrrt /"/ato (ed. 2) 
V. 192 A great original genius struggling with unequal 
conditions of knowledge. . 

6. Original vein: 2error for ORGANICAL vein, 

1486 Bh, St. Albans C iv b, Dolet hir fa bawk} blode in the 
Origynal vayne, and after that yenve hir a frogge for to eete, 
and she shall be hooll. | , 

7. Comb., as original-minded (sce 5 b). 

1801 SouTury in Robberds Jfem. W. Taylor 1. 
financial..subjects, I think Rickman might be pu 
a most original-minded and strong-headed man, 

SB. 

1. The fact of arising or being derived from 

something; origination, derivation; = ORIGINSd.1, 


Now rare or arch. 

1432-50 tr, /Zigden (Rolls) WH. 153 Englische men other 
Saxones toke theire originalle of Germanye. 1560 Daus tr, 
Sleidane’s Com, 94 The cause and originall of that sedition, 
was declared also fonre yeares synce. 31646 Evetyn Mem. 
(2857) I. 243 It is from these sources that the Rhone and 
the hie: dene their originals. 1726 Leont tr. A dberéi's 
Archit, Wi. 69/2 The Circus and Amphitheatre .. all owe 
their original to the Theatre. 1818 Wattam Afid. Ages 
(1872) I, ii. 315 note, Some word of barbarous original. 1873 
Rocers Orig. Bible (1875) App. 445 Vhe first verse simply 
ascribes the original of all things to the will of God, 

b. Of persons: Descent, extraction, parentage ; 
= OnIGIN sh. 1b. Now rare or arch, 

1585 Epen Decades 27 The people are verye fierse and 
warlyke men, haning theyr original of the canybales. 1682 
Buxvan f/oly War 5 We will. discourse of the Original of 
this Diabolus. ¢1730 in Skene Highlanders (837) 1.156 
These are subdivided into smalter branches of fifty or sixty 
men, who deduce their original from their particular chief- 
tains, 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers \. 147 Notwith- 
standing his mean original, he was not satisfied with 
upwards of three hundred pounds a year. pa 

+e. Anat. The fact of springing or arising (as 
a nerve, vein, etc.) from some part; also corer. = 


Ortain sb, 2b. Obs. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan vmi 105 Their [the nerves} 
original is from the seate or foundation of the brayne. 1612 
Woopatt. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 20 All veins have their 
original in the liver. 1668 Cucesrrer & Cove Barthol. 
Anat. 0. iv. 93 The Pleura having taken its Original about 
the Back. . 

+d. Beginning, commencement, earliest stage 
(without reference to source or derivation). Ods. 

1526 Sxetton Afagnyf. 120 By measure all thynge is 
wronght As atthe first orygynall. 1570-6 Lamearpe Peramd. 

“ent (1826) 247 Touching the originall, proceeding, and 
event of these wars, | willingly spare to speake ninche. 
1690 Locke fun, Und. mix. § 2 Words, that .. will be found, 
in their first Original .. not to stand for any clear .. Ideas, 
1753 15. Carter (tle) The History of the University of 

mbridge from its Original to the Vear 1753. i 
+e. Applied by Wyntonn to his chronicle or 
history: see quot. és. ¥ 
c1425 Wvntoun Croz. 1. i, The tytil of this tretis hale 
LT wyll be caulde Orygynale; For that begynning sall mak 
clere He playne proces owre matere. ‘i ’ 

2. The thing (or person) from which something 
else arises or proceeds; 2 source, cause; = OniGin 
sh. 23 an originator, author. Now rave or arch. 
in general sense: see 3. 

€1386 Chaucer Pard. 7, 172 O cause first of onre con- 
fusion, O original of onre dampnacion. 1443 Pel. Poems 
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ORIGINAL. 


(Rolls) II. 209 Affserécardia, ground and original Of this 
processe, Pax is conclusioun. 1535 CovernaLe Hcelus. x. 
13 Pryde is the origenall of all synne. 1658 Sir 'T. Browxe 
Hydriot, Introd. (1736) 3 Of the Opinion of Thales, that 
Water was the Original of all Things. 1712 Anmson //yv7, 
§ The Spacious Firmament', Spangled Heav'ns, a Shining 
Frame, Their great Original proclaim. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona iv. 44 A fomenter of discontent, and .. the unmis- 
takeable original of the deed in question. 

b. Law. = Original writ: see A. 3b. 

11354 Holds of Parlt. UW. 2359/1  receivre les Briefs, si hien 
Originals de la Chauncellerie come Judicials souz les Seals 
des J neitces:| 1450 /4id. V. 201/1 Such juggement..as they 
shuld have upon eny originall sued ayenst hym hy the cours 
of the comon tawes. 1923 lcd 14.5 15 flen, VI/1, 6.1 Vhe 
person..that will first sne for the same, by originall of dette. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lev. s.v. /rocess, In other cases their 
processes or modes of commencing the suits wereas follows :— 

- By original... By hill. 

3. A thing (or person) in relation to something 
else which is a copy, imitation, or representation 
of it; the pattern, archetype. 

a. A writing or literary work (less commonly, 
a phrase or word) in its relation to another which 
is a translation of it, or (quot. 1869) which repro- 
duces, or is founded npon, its statements. 

1385 Cuaucer 2. G. WW. 1538 é/ypsi~., Ve get no more 
of me, but ye wol rede The original that telleth al the case. 
1412-20 LynG. Chron, Fray 1. v, Though my makyng be 
the same in all As Guido wryteth in his oryginall. xg9g 
Cortey Wits, Fits, & Fanctes 7 Your selfe being the 
Originall, what would you doc es the translation? 1614 
Biste Luke xvi. 7 marge, The word here interpreted 
measures, in the originall conteineth about foureteene bushels 
and a pottle. 1790 Parry /fore Pau. vi, The resemblance 
is more visible in the original than in our translation. 1869 
J. Martixeau ss. 11. 99 He would .. sustain himself by 
continual appeal to his originals. 1873 Lopcr Note Madlad. 
on Husb. v. 118 The original is ‘proxémam lenué atque 
sojunse’, . Sa 

b. The primary or earlier writing or document 
of which another is a copy or transcript. 

1494 in Sharp Cow. Myst. (1825) 15 wofe, Paid to John 
Harryes for berying of be Orygynall pat ce vid. rg91 
LamBarve Archeion (1635) 48 The Chancellor hath also the 
Seate of simple Justice and keepeth (as it were) the Forge 
and Shop of all Originals, 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D’Acosta's 
Hist, Indies ui, xiii. 161 They carried the copie to the King 
of Spaine, and the original to their coy of Peru. 1776 
Trial Nundocomar 98/2, Unever shewed him the original, 
before I shewed him the copy. 1875 Scrivener Lect, Text 
N. Tesé. 5 When several transcripts have to be taken from 
the same original. e 

ce. The object or person represented by a picture 
or image; a picture or other work of art in its 


relation to a copy of it. 

1624 Gataker 7vansudst. 82 Of the Image there must 
needs be seme originall. 1726 Luont déberdi’s Archit. 1, 
25/2 Copying other mens work, as being originals more 
constant, .Lhan any living object. 1781 Cowrrr Charity 433 
Such was the portrait an apostle drew, ‘he bright original 
was one he knew. 1855 Prescott PArdp 7d, 1. us (1857) 52 
She has sent her a portrait of the prince from the pencil of 
Titian, which she was to return so soon as she was in 
possession of the living original. 

d. ge. and fig. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon tt, ix. 443 There can be no so 
dreadful Original, from whence pleasant Copies are not to 
be taken. 1692 Drypen £fvonera 300 And, could there be 
A copy near the original, ‘twas she. 1730 A. Gorvon Mager's 
Amphith. 149 An Original for the others to copy from. 1892 
Garoiner S/udent's /Fist. Eng. 12 Cunobeclin, the original 
of Shakspere’s Cymbeline. 


4.°A writing, picture, or other work produced 
first-hand by the author or maker; a work of 
literature or art that is not a copy or imitation ; 


an original portrait. 

1683 D. A. Art of Converse Pref, Of this Treatise, I shall 
only add, ‘tis an Original. 1762-71 LL. Watrore Vertue's 
Aneed, Paint, (1786) WW. 22t He sold many of his pieces 
for originals by Italian hands. 1825 Scotr Déary 20 Nov. 
in Lockhart, Both these great connoisseurs were very 
nearly... agreed that there are no absolutely undoubted 
originals of Queen Mary, 

5. A person who acts in an original way; one 
who does things such as have not becn done before 
or are not commonly done (esp. of a ridiculous 
kind) ; a singular, odd, or eccentric person. 

1676 Wvycnertey 2%. Dealer ui, L hate imitation, to do 
anything like other people. All that know me do me the 
honour to say, [am an original. 1741 Ricuarvson Pamela 
(1824) 1. xlix. 379, | may be looked upon as an original in 
my way. 1777 SMOLLETT //umph. Ct. 8 Nov., But my aunt 
and her paramour. .formed, indeed, such a pair of originals, 
as I believe, all England could not parallel. 1824 Scott S/. 
Ronan's xvii, A friendship..was therefore struck up hastily 
betwixt these two originals. 1865 M. Arxoto Ess. Crit. 
iv. 13 This boy is a real original. " 

b. A thing of singular or unique character; 


a specimen or example of originality. rare. 

1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 86 Our next instance is 
certainly an original. 1850 Scorrsay Cheever’s Whalem. 
Adz. i, (1839) 12 In adventures..almost every whateman’s 
voyage is an original. ‘i 

6. ta. fl. Original elements. Oés. 

€1400 tr. Secreta Sceret., Gov. Lordsh, 95 Of hem ys maad 
by lenghthe of tyme all maner of kynde of composisiouns 
pat originals, minerals, vegitables, & bestyals. And originals 
er what pyng ys engelyd yn be entrailles of be erthe,and yn 
be depnesse of be sees, & in Cauees of hilles, & in fumositez 
stoppyd & from vapours vpsleyinge. 1616 Carr. Santi 
Descr. New Eng. 15 Ver treasures hauing yet neuer beene 
opened, nor her originalls wasted, consumed, nor abused. 
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1667 Mitton 7. £. vi. 511 Up they turn’d Wide the celestial 
soil, and saw beneath Th’ ortginals of nature in their crude 
Conception, ? 
b. f¢. Original inhabitants, settlers, ete. rare. 

1703 Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. UX. 205 1f the coming 
of others shall overrule us that are the originals, — J/od. 
cotlog. They are only recent members; we're the originals. 

Hence Ori‘ginalist souce-wd, = ORIGINAL B. 5. 

1846 Worcester cites Month, Rev. Hence in later Diets. 

Originality (oridzineliti). fad. F. origtualité 
(16y9 in HMatz-Darm.), {£ Oniginat: sce -rry.] 
The qualily or fact of being original. 

1. The fact or attribute of being primary or first- 


hand ; authenticily, genuineness. 

1776 H. Swinsugnn 7 raz. Spain xiii. 397 One of the most 
valuable pictures in the world. 1 do not know how Amiconi 
came to doubt of its originality. 1881 Westeotr & Hort 
Grk, NT. Weg Av unsafe guide in the discrimination of 
relative originality of text, 5 ; 

2. Thequality of being independent of and different 
from anything thal has appeared hefore ; novelty 
or freshness of style or character. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson 383 Wis [Richardson's] 
sentiments were his own; and.,he was so sensible..of the 
originality and importance of many of them, that he would 
ever he talking of his writings. 1861 M. Parrison A’ss. (1889) 
1. 31 These essays have a character of originality beyond 
their companions, 1882 Scnare Hucyct, Relig. Mnavd, I. 
1204/1 Origen, .urges the originality of the person of Christ. 

b. with A. An original trait, act, remark, ete. 

1854 E.aerson Lett. & Soe. Atins, Quot. & Oris. Wks. 
(Bohn) 111. 213 Whoso knows Plutarch, Luctan, Rabelais, 
Montaigne. . will have a key to many supposed originalities. 
1855 W. He Minn Applic. Panth. Princ. (1861)96 Our author's 
sagacity has effectually removed all such apparent origi- 
nalities here. ve 

3. As an attribute of persons: Exhibition of 
original thought or action; the character of inde- 
pendently exercising one’s own faenlties; the power 
of originating new or fresh ideas or methods. 

1787 Sin J. Hawnixns Life Fohuson 269 Of singularity it 
may be observed, that, in general, it Is originality ; and 
therefore not a defect. 1822 Hazint 7'adle-t. 1. v. 103 
Originality is the secing nature differently from others, and 

et as itis in itself, 1839 Mateam /fist. Lit VEL vi. 617 
Shirley has no originality, no force in conceiving or delineat- 
ing character. 1880 A. H, Hutu Auckée 1. iv. 215 Originality 
as understood hy the vulgar is independence of the labours 
of others, Mod. A preacher of great originality. 

Originally (ori-dginali), ad. [-Lv 4.] 

1. In respect of origin, derivation, or cansation; 
by extraction or descent; indiyenously. 

1490 Caxton ueydos iv. 19 The haboundaunce of hloode 
whiche thou haste seen yssue oute of the trees..is not 
orygynally of thyse trees. 1g0g-10 icf 1 /éen. EPFL, c. 18 
§2 The Ouene [shall] have like Mabilitie..as though she 
had orygynally ben borne within this Realme. @1619 
Forurrsy Atheom. wu. i. § 7 (9622) 185 Vhough insten- 
mentally they be wrought by the Sun; yet are they originally 
wrought, onely by God. 1648 Muton Seanre ings (1650) 
19 The power of kings was and is originally the peoples, and 
by them conferr'd in trust, with liberty and right to reassume 
it, 1698 A. Brann Aid. Muscovy to China 88 He is 
originally a Mongul ‘lartar, of a brown Complexion. 711 
Apntison Sfect. No. 69 ? 5 Natural listorians tell us, that 
no Fruit grows Originally among us. 1794 Sutzivan b few 
Nat. \, 121 Matter is supposed, originally, to consist of 
minute divisible, or diane atoms. J/od. He isoriginally 
German, but has long been naturalized in England. 

2. In the first place, primarily. 

1533 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 734/1 Originally y* 
scripture is knowen as Tindall hynnelfe confesscth by none 
other churche, as the faythe is originallye learned by none 
other scripture. 1646 Str'l. Browne /send. Ep. 117 Though 
it originally respected the generation of man, yet is it apply: 
able unto that of other animalls. 1783 Hates Autig. Chr. 
C&, iv, 118 § Dust to dust’, which we consider as originally 
a denunciation of the divine displeasure, was in the Stoical 
system, a chief topic of consolation. 1875 Jowett Pfato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 497 Education is originally to implant in men's 
minds a sense of truth and justice. 5 

b, In its origin, beginning, or carliest stage; at 
first, at the beginning, initially. 

165t Houses Leviath. t. vii. 30 As for the Knowledge of 
Fact, it is originally, Sense; and ever after, Memory. 1711 
Strece Speet, No. 78 p.4 The Club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally at Cambridge. 1774 Pennant Zour 
Scott. 621772. 251 Originally. .here were three noble gtobes, 
1840 Dickins arn, Andge i, The bricks..had originally 
been a deep dark red, 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of sleet 
L. 156 My station, originally, was not lofty. 

3. Fron the beginning, from the first. 

1654 Dramuare Yust Vind, iii. (1661) 32 First, Engtand is, 
that is, originally, not shall be by vertue of this act. a 1871 
Grote Hth. Fragm., i. (1876) 14 The indefinite power which 
each man originally possesses of hurting his neighbours. 

+4. By the person or anthor himself; not in 
a copy or transcript. Ods. 

1661-2 Marvett Corv. Wks. 1872-5 11.77 Two. .petitions, 
both alike originally subscribed. 

5. In a manner or style that comes fresh from 
the author; with originality. rare. 

1882 Ociuvie, Originatly. 1, In an original manner; as, 
the author Lreats this subject very originally. 

Originalness. vare~". [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being original; originality. 

1727 1n Batcey vol. If. 1761 Ace. of Books in Aun. Keg. 
279/2 It would be extremely hard to conclude against the 
general originatness of the performance. 

Originant (ori'dzinant), z.(sd.) [f. ORIGIN-aTE 
wv + -ANT; cf, wetlitate, militant.) Originating. 


a. That gives origin to something else. 
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1647 M. Uunsox Div, Right Govt. 1. ix. 129 The originant 
principall end..is the glory of God. 1825 Covertpce A fa's 
Neff. (1848) 1. 209 No natural thing or act can be called 
originant, or be truly said to have an origin in any other. 
1832 /raser's Mag. V1. 336 In virtue of this originant power 
of his will, 1868 W.G.T. Simp Aouitetics V. (1869) 119 
Not equal in true productive force, in real originant and 
influential power, 

b. Arising, laking its origin; = Ontcrnany 3. 
182g Co.ertpce Atad’s A'c/7. (1873) 226 Sin originant, un- 
derived from without. 
B. as sé. Originating agent or influence. 

1892 Trait. Wry. Salisbury xii, 187 The rout originant 
of Irish disorder. 

Originary (ori-dgindii), a. (sd.) Now rare. 
[ad. late L. ovigindri-us oviginal, aboriginal, f. 
origin-cmt OWN: see -ARY. Ch BL originaire 
(1365 in Matz.-Darm.).] A. ad). 

tl. That originates or springs from (of) the 
thing or place in question; derived, sprang, or 
having one’s extraction feo ; aboriginal, nalive ; 
ef. Oninxnan A. 2. Obs, 

1594 Mirr. Moticy (13u9) 1. liij, In such honors, offices and 
dignities of a cittie, the originarie cittizens are to be pre- 
ferred before strangers. 1633 K. Asien tr. Barris Cochin 
China Vt, Cochin China .. is called in the language of the 
origtnarte inhabitants Anau, which is the West. 1685 
Vovin Migh Veneration, cl. $18 This heteroclite mineral 
searce seems to be originary of this world of ours. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Arit, WA. 7 Prama 25 John Vird, 
Natif of Coventry, tho! otiginary of Cheshire. 

2. That is the origin or source; from which 
something originates; = Ontaixan A. 3. 

1638 Saxpys On Fob 153 Remember Pam bnilt of clay; 
and must Kesolve to my originary Dust, 1678 Norres Colt, 
Misc, (1699) 44 Take wing (my soul and upwards hend thy 
flight, To thy Originary fields of Light. 1862 Fo Hae 
Mindu Philos, Syst. 69 The originary atoms of earth, water, 
fire, andl air. 

+3. Arising directly ; primary, underived; = 
Ontainan A. 4 a. Obs. 

1679 Lockk Frud. 15 Nov. in Fox Vourne Lif: (1876! 1 
iil. 451 After October no more ariginary agues, but such 
asreturned. 1716 M. Davis Atica. Avit. U1. 33 The 
very Objections of the Atinns against Christ's Originary 
Divinity. 

4. ‘Productive, causing existence’. CL.) 

_ tpog Cunysn Mhdlos, Princ. J), Vhe production of animals 
in the originary way reqitires a certain degree of warmth, 

5. Arising from or founded upon origin. rere. 

38.. Mew Princeton Reo. 1. 34 (Cent: Without originary 
title to Palystine, they conceived that it beeame theirs by 
his arbitrary bestawment. ‘ 

+B. 56. An aboriyinal, a native. Ods. 

1594 R. Asurey tr, Loys de Roy 33 The lndians..did boast, 
that they were the lrue Originari 1694 Matin Jersey v. 
t4q And the Originarics, or Natives of the Isle, shall be 
preferred before others to the Ministery. 1716 M. Davirxs 
slthen, Brit, UL. Diss. Physick 38 Melampus is said alsu 
C have been an Originary of Pylos aud a Travellour into 

egypt. 

Hence + Ori-ginarily adv., originally, primarily. 

1610 Dons Pseadomartyr 181 Originarily, and fundi- 
mentally, the Seriptures of God informe vs, what our sub- 
jection to the Church ought to be. 1611 Cotcr., Originaire- 
ment, originarily, originally. 

+ Ori‘ginate, f/l.a. Obs. rare. [As if £1. 
*origindl-us, pa. pple. of *origindre. V. had the 
corresponding pa. pple. orjgéxé in 16th ec. (Gode- 
froy). See next and Onriginarioy.] Originated, 
founded, having its origin. (Const. apo = from: 
ef, OniGinaL A, 2b, also founded upoi.) 

1679 J. Kin in Last Sp. 7. Ning § Y. Nid (1680) 23 My 
Testimony to and Abhorrence of every Invasion .. against 
Christs Royal prerogative, .. Originate upon and derivate 
from that which they call the Supremacy. 

Originate (ori‘dginc't), v. [As if f ppl. stem 
*oviginal- of a 1. vb. *origimire (f. origin-em 
On1G1y), not in ancient 1.., but perh. used in med. 
or mod.L.; ef. It. ov fgtvare ‘to fetch his beginning 
or originall’ (Florio, 1398), Sp. and Pg. ortginar ; 
also obs. F. origind (16th ec. in Godef.) and 
Ourciwation.] 

1. ¢rans. To give origin to, give rise to, cause to 
arise or begin, iniliate, bring into existence. 

1657-83 Evruyn sist. Nelfg. (1850) 1. 54 The soul, as 
seated more conspicuously in the brain, does by the originated 
Neurology, give intercourse to the animal spirits. 1667 
Foavet Satué Hudeed (1754) 23 Christ is..the originating 
root; and grace,..a root originated, planted and influenced 
by Christ. 1767 T. Huremwyson ffist. Aéass. (1768) V1. 335 
The exclusive right of the house in originating grants. 1796 
Morse 4 mer. Geog. 1. 273 The bishops of the church. .form 
a separate house, with a right to originate and propose acts 
for the concurrence of the house of deputies. 1840 I. Tavcor 
Anc, Chr. (1842) 11. vi. 212 Poetry does not originate, but it 
adorns. 1878 R. W. Dare Leet. Preach. iv. 100 Men..who 
have originated remarkable religions movements. 

+b. To trace the origin or derivation of; to 
derive or deduce from a specified source. Obs. rare. 

1653 Watrruousr 4 fol. Learn. g The Holy Story origin- 
ates skill & knowledg of arts, from God. P 

2. intr. To take ils origin or rise; to arise, come 
into existence, have its beginning, commence; to 
spring, be derived. Const. from, 1, with. 

19775 Lender Father \\. 50 The scandal..which ] thought 
must certainly originate from Mr, Selby. 1790 Voriman § 
Bertha 11.71 Lord Osgood... well knew with whom this happy 
alteration of manners originaled. 1816 J. Swati Paxorama 
Se. § Avé UL, 253 On the supposition that the = 
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originates entirely within the earth. 1846 Wricht £ss. 
Afid. Ages U1. xvii.173 A cycle of poetry..which originated 
with the people, and rested with the people. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 10 July 4/7 The fire originated in the chemical room. 
b. Anat, etc. To have its origin (locally) ; to 
arise, spring (é or from): cf. ORIGIN 5d. 2b. 

31999 Med. Yrni. ¥. 167 Galen’s opinion, that the veins 
originated in the liver, had been exploded. 1874 CARPENTER 
Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 76 (1879) 79 The pvints whence the legs 
and wings originate. 

Hence Ori‘ginated ///.a. (whence Ori'ginated- 
ness), Ori:ginating f//. a. 

Originating notice, a noiice originating legal proceedings. 

1657-83 Originated, 1667 Originating [see 1}. 18ag Bextuast 
Fustice & Cod. Petit, Abr. Petit. Fustice 61 On the part of 
the judge, of the originating judicatory., 1830 CoLerince 
Table-t, 29 July, Every intellectual act, however you may 
distinguish it by name in respect of the originating faculties. 
1835 I. Tavior Sir. Despot. 1. 89 A divinely originated 
economy. 1862 F. Hau Mindy Philos. Syst. 53 The soul's 
will, &c. cannot be eternal; for their originatedness is 
evidenced by consciousness. 1881 Daily Mews 22 Nov. 5/7 
The number of originating notices served in this district is 
believed to be larger than in any other part of Treland. 
1886 Pall Mall G. to Apr. 2/1 ‘Vhe solicitor’s costs for all 
procecdings—from originating notice to final orders—are 
limited by the rules of the Land Commissioners to ten 
shillings when the rent is under five pounds. 

Origination (oridginé-fan). [a.obs. F. ovigina- 
tion (vsthc. in Godefroy), ad. L. origendtio ‘deriva- 
tion of words, tracing of origin’ (Quintil.), n. of 
action, as if f. a vb. *ovigindre, origindl-: see 
OnictnatE v.] The action or fact of originating. 

1, a. Coming into existence, commencement (in 
reference to its cause or source); rise, origin, 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid, Profh. vii. 129 That promise. . which 
did not pertaine to Peter principally and by origination, and 
to the rest by communication. 1649 — G2. E.venip. 1. Ad § 5. 
59 Here is origination enough forsin..without charging our 
faults upon Adam, a 1661 Futter MWorthies t. (1662) 47, 
L begin with War, because Arms..had a military Origina- 
tion, 21832 Bentuam Anarch, Fallacies Wks. 1843 TE. 500 
The origin:ut#™m of governments from a contract is a pure 
fiction. 1885 Sir I. Fry in Law Times Rep. LE. 67/2 
‘The proceeding .. had, therefore, its proper origination in 
the petition which the statute requires. ‘ 

b. Anad. The fact of arising or springing from 
some place or part; also concr., = OniGIN 5d. 2b. 

3666 J. Smetu Old Age x. 65 ‘Vhose muscles .. notwith- 
standing their origination nay be. .from the back, 1717 J. 
Kein A stint. Oecon. (1738) 170 Muscles whose Originations 
are as far distant as the /schénmt, 1870 RoLLEstoNn Asin, 
Life 107 Vhe origination of the post-abdominal ganglia. 

. The giving of origin; bringing into existence ; 
original production or causation. 

1837 Caruyte Fr. Rev. Mil. v. v, That old Scotch Body 
named Lords of the Articles, without whose origination .. 
the so-called Parliament could introduce no bill. 181 
Carrenter Wan. Phys. (ed, 2) 236 The origination of the 
change by an impression acting on the central organ. 1856 
Frounr A/ist. Ang. (1858) ¥. iii. 254 His notorious activity.. 
may have easily connected him with the origination of 
the plan. 

+3. spec. Derivation (of a word), etymology. 
Os. (‘The only recorded sense of L. origindatio.) 

1614 SeLoen Titles Hon, Pref. dij. Wow currant went that 
idle Deduction of the Persian Sopht from Wollen ‘Tulipants? 
tt hauing origination in the Sophilar, Sophi, or Suffi. 1658 
W. Berton /tia, Anton. 24 We may by ne means out of 
our old British ‘Tongue seek the Originations also of Townes 
names in Africk. a1716 Soutn Serut. (1744) XP. 92 The 
origination of which word some take from the Hebrew. 1741 
Fietoinc Conversation Wks, 1784 UX. 362 Deduced from 
the origination of the word itself. 

Originative (ori-dgincitiv, -tiv),¢. [I Orniain- 

ATE v, or its source: sce -ATIVE, -IVE.] Having 
the quality or power of originating; productive, 
creative, inventive. 
_ 18a7_1. Tavuor Transm. Anc. Bks. xv. (1875) 205 The 
imitative, more than originative turn of the Roman mind. 
1862 F. Wau. /finds Philos. Syst. 26 Consideration and 
meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul. 1886 Suortuouse Sir Percival 79 
Persons of a not very originative habit of mind. 

\lence Ori-ginatively adv. 

1858 Busunete Nat, § Supernat. iv. (1864) 110 Left to act 
originatively. 

Originator (ori-dgine'ta). [agent-n. in L. 
form from ORIGINATE v.] One who (or that which) 
originates something ; an initiator, beginner, crea- 
tor, author, 

18:8 Lapv Morcan Fi. Afacarthy \V. iii, 140 An author, 
an inventor, or an originator. 1871 Tytor Print. Cuét. 1, 
34 A progressive movement in culture spreads, and becomes 
independent of the fate of its originators. 1874 L. Sterumn 
Hours in Library (1892) 1. vii. 253 He is an interpreter, 
not an originator of thought. 

So Ori‘gina:tresa, a female originator. 

1860 Watt Wuttman Broadway Fragmt. iv. 6 The Ori- 
ginatress comes, The land of Paradise. .the nest of birth. 

|| Origines (ori-dziniz), sé. pf. [L., pl. of origo 
Ortaty.] The original facts or documents on which 
any historical or other work is founded. 

1892 Nation (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 451/3 If a controversy had 
not arisen at once as to the origines of the volumes. 

+ Ori-ginist. Ods. rare. [f. Onicin sé, + -18T.] 
One who treats of the origin or beginning of things. 

1675 R. BurtnoscE Causa Dei 380 A Custom bottomed 
upon the Great Originist, and that account he gives us of 
the Genesis and Rise of things. 1694 — Xeason 104 The 
great Originist, Moses. 
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Originist, ohs. form of ORIGENIST. 

+ Ori-ginize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Onicin 5. + 
-1ZE.] lraus, = ORIGINATE v. 1. 

1657 J. Serceant Sehism Dispack't 186 To renounce 
reason, because it is not originiz’d from his own invention, 
but proposed first by another. 1665 — Suse Footing 161 
Ilow the Revolt .. comes to be originiz’d. 1697 — Solid 
Philos, 218 Originized from some Pure Spirit or Angel. 

+Ori-ginous, a. Oés. rare—'. Native, natal; 
= ORIGINAL A.t. (? intended as a blunder.) 

1633 B. Jonson Tale 7ué 1. ii, What, wisps on your 
wedding-day, zon ! this is right Originous Clay, and Clay o° 
Kilborn too ! i 

Origlion, obs, variant of ORILLION. 

| Orignal (orinyal). [Canadian Fr., alteration 
of Basque oregna stag, pl. oregnac (Hatz.-Darm.) 

Liter cites from Lescarhot //ist. de la Nouvelle France 
(1615) xx, that the Basques landing on the American coasts 

ave to the American elk the name orexac, and that orenac 
in Basqte meant ‘stag ‘] : 

A Canadian name of the American moose. 

19775 J. Axbrnson 2ss. cleric. 462 In North America they 
have a species of deer, called by the natives Orignial or 
Aurignial..probahly the Mouse-deer. 1787 JEFFERSON Notes 
on Virginia 88 The animals called ..grey and black moose, 
caribou, orignal, and elk. nat 

|| Orillion, oreillon. /ortif Also 7 orilli- 
oune, origlion, 7-orillon. [a. F. ort//on (ordlyon), 
orcttlon car-shaped appendage, ‘ ear’ of any vessel, 
ele, deriv. of oveti/c ear: cf. Oreccuion.] In 
obsolete inethods of fortification: A part of the 


defence of a bastion, cfc. ; sec quots. 

1647-8 Corterrti, Davila's IHrst. Fr. (1678) 524 mare. 
Orillons are the round shoulders at the ends of the faces 
of Bastions next the Flank», which cover the covered 
Flanks; little used in flolland, but much in Ttaly and 
France. 1654 Eant. Mons. tr. Bendivegiio’s Warrs Flan. 
ders 325 A half Bulwark was thrust vut from the Citadel 
witha greal Orillioune. /é4fe¢., The abovesaid Orillion. 1658 
—tr. Parkta’s Wars Cyprus 116 Origlion. 1696 Pritts 
fed. 5), Ordon, a mass of Earth lin'd with a Wall, built 
upon the shoulder of Bastions with Casentates to secure 
the Canon in the retir'd Flank, and hinder it from being 
dismounted. 1723 Pres. St. Russia ¥. 302 Of four Bastions 
every one has one Oreillon. 1853 Siocgutver Mil. Encycl, 
Oritfon, .. a projecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion, 
covering the flank from exterior view. 

Oriloge, -lage, obs. fornis of IloroLove. 

Orilyeit, obs. form of OrEiL.et, 

Orinasal (6eriné!:24)), @. (sd.) (erron. oronasal). 
[f. L. or2-, comb. form of 6s, 6r- mouth + Nasa] 
Pertaining fo the mouth and the nose; sfec. of 
a vowel: Pronounced with the oral and nasal 
passages both open, so as to resound in the month 
and in the nose simultaneously, as the ‘nasal’ 
vowels in French. b. sé. An orinasal vowel. 

1867 A. J. unis A. A. Prouunc. iii. 67 Wt is very diff. 
cult to determine what is the oral basis of the orinasal 
vowel, so strangely is it_ modified hy the nasal vibration. 
31887 — in Lucyct. Brit. XXIV. 383/2 If the nasal passage 
is left open at all the vowel is ‘ nasalized ', and as it resounds 
partly in the nose and partly in the mouth it becomes an 

orinasal', 8ga Syd. Soc. Lex. Orinasal fistula, a com- 
munication helween the nose and the mouth by means 
of a false passage through the arch of the palate. 1898 
Altbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 235 Creasote .. used for inhalation 
in an orinasal respirator. 

Oringado, Oringe, obs, ff. ORANGEADO, 
Oxaxce. Oringo, obs. cormpt form of ExyNco. 

1658 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 164 Madam, here are 
pistachic nuts, Strengthening oringo roots. 

Oriol, obs. form of OntEL. 

Oriole (6«riol), ad. med. and mod.L. orto/us 
(13th ¢. oryolts), in OF. ortol, OPr. aurio! and 
auriola, mod.Pr. auriou, Sp. orto/:—L. aureol-us 
golden.] 

1. A bird of the genus Ortolus, esp. O. galbula 
(the Golden Oriole), a summer visitor to Europe 
and the British Islands, with plumage of a rich 
yellow contrasted with black; also extended to 
any bird of the family Ordo/idw, comprising various 
species of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

[erago ALBeRtUs Manus De Animad. xxm. xxiii, Oryoli 
aues sunt a tono vocis ie sic vocati vt dicit Plinius.] 
1776 Pexnant Zool. (ed. 3) YY. 532 The oriole .. This 
beautiful bird is common in several ms of Europe. 1839 
Penny Cycl, XV. 121/1 The genus Oriolus or true Oriole 
of the present day. 1840 /érd. XVIE. 17/1 In onr own 
country the Golden Oriole has been found in Hampshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, near Manchester, near Lancaster. 
1848 Life Normandy (1863) 1, 131 Another very pretty bird 
that is uncommon in England—1 mean the ortole. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds s.v., Another genus which has been 
referred to the Oviolidéx ..is Sphecotheres, peculiar to the 
Australian Region, and distinguishable from the more 
normal Orioles by a bare space round the eye. hs 

2. A bird of the genus /c/erus, as the Baltimore 
Oriole (/. éaltimore), the Orchard Oriole (J. 
spurius); or any bird of the family /eteride and 
subfamily Icterine, peculiar to America, mostly 
with yellow (or orange) and black coloration ; 
also called hangnests or hanghirds. 

[1791 W. Barras Carolina 302 Both species of the Balti- 
more bird (ortolus, Linn. icterus, Cat.) are spring birds of 
passage, and breed in Pennsylvania.) 179a Marta Rippett. 
Voy, Madeira 57 Two kinds of orioles..are found in Antigua. 
1845 Loner. Te @ Child 109 An oriote’s pendent nest. 1850 
Wuittier Sabbath Scene 96 With golden bosom to the sun, 
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The oriole was singing. 1854 R. B. SHarre Handbk, Birds 
Gt, Brit, 27 The so-called ’ Orioles ' of America belonging 
toa totally different family of birds, viz., the cel 

Orion (orsi‘in). Astron. (L. Orion = Gr. 
’Npiav (tT or Y, name of one of the Giants of 
Greek mythology, a mighty hunter, slain by 
Artemis, and of the constellation by which he was 
tepresented.] Name of a large and brilliant con- 
stellation south of the zodiac, figured as a hunter 
with belt and sword. Orton's hound, the dog- 
star, Sirius (S. Ii. of Orion). 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. vi. xxiv. (1495) x v/2 Orion 
is a moost notahle Constellacyon by cause of hngenesse and 
also of fayrnesse, and it is shape in the ordre of sterres as 
knighte gyrde wyth a swerde. 31490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 
46 The sygne of Oryon rendreth the watres to be proude 
and cruelle, Spenser #0. 1 iii. 31 Scorching flames 
of fierce Orions hound. 1674 Moxon 7'uéor +1 stron. (cd. 2) 
tt, go The most Northerly Star in the Girdle of Orion doth 
yet decrease in Declination. 1842 Tennyson Locksley flail 
8 Great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 1868 Lockyer 

Klen, Astron.i. 33 ‘The great nehula of Orion is situated 
in the part of the constellation occupied by the sword- 
handle. Afod. The three slars of second magnitude in 
Orion's Belt. ; 

Orionid (orai-dnid). Astron, [f. Onion + -1b, 
female patronymic: cf. LEonip.] One of a system 
of meteors whose radiant point is in Orion. 

1876 G. F. Cuanners Astron. 799 The example lof Leonid] 
has been followed in designating other meteor shuwers by 
the constellations in which their radiant-points are situated ; 
so that we have the..Orionids of October 18-20. 1899 Edin. 
Kev, Oct. 325 The well-known Orionid centre. ¥ 

-orious, 2 compound suffix forming adjs., con- 
sisting of -ous (L. -észs), added to L. -or7- in drt-us, 
-a, -unt (see -oRY). Instances of this occur in 
med.L, as in victdri-ds-us, F. victort-eux victorious, 
{. victoria victory ; but most of the Eng. examples 
are dircctly formed upon L. adjs.,actual or possible, 
in -6r7-us; ¢. g. censorious, meritorious, notorious, 
froditorious. ‘The scuse is either the same as, or 
closely akin to, that of adjs. in -ony, 

Oripore (Grip G1). Zool, [f. L. 6s, dré- mouth 
+ Pore.) A pore or small opening representing 
a mouth. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 338 Indistinct seriate oripores, 

Oririme (6rirsim). Zool. [f. as prec. +L. 
rima cleft, chink.] A cleft or narrow opening 
representing a mouth. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 284 A central pore or puncture 
(oririme), marking the position of the mouth. 

Oris, obs. form of Ornis. 

Orismology (erizmglodzi). rare. [For *horis- 
mology, {. Gr. optopés definition + -Locy.] A 
name for the explanation of technical terms, or 
for such terms collectively ; terminology. 

1816 Kirsy & Sr. Latomol. (1856) 1. Pref. 13 The Ter- 
minology..to avoid the barbarism of a word compounded 
of Latin and Greek; they would beg to call the Drismology 
of the science. 1839-47 Topn Cycl. Anad. HI. 548/2 The 
otismology of any particular branch of roological science, 

Hence Orismolo'gic, Orismolo'gical adjs., per- 
taining to orismology. 

1826 Kirnvy & Sp. Exttoonot, WI. Advt. p. iv, The Ana- 
tomical and Orismological Tables. 31852 J. Freeman Life 

Witam Airly 311 Criticising and perfecting our ana- 
tomical and orismological terms. 1882 Octuvin, Orismologic. 

Orison (prizan, -son). arch. Forms; a. 2-3 
ureisun, 3-5 oreison, ctc. (5 uresun, Caxton 
oroyson), 3-6 oreson, etc., 6 orayson, orasoun, 
6-7 orason, 6-9 oraison, 7 oraizon; B. 3- 
orison, (3-7 -oun, oryson, etc., 4-6 urison, etc., 
4-7 horison, 5 orisson, urrysone, 6 Sc. wrisoun, 
wriesone, 6-8 orizon, 6 -one): with interchanges 
in 3-7 of ¢ and y, and of -ov, -t1t, -onst, -untt, 
-oun, -own, with or without final ¢. (a. OF. oret- , 
sun, ortson (12th ¢.), now oraison (16th c. in 
Littré) = Pr. orazon, Sp. oracton, Tt. orastone:— 
1. Gnittén-cm speech, oration, in Christian L. an 
address to God, a prayer (Vulgate); n. of action 
f. rare to utler words, speak, pray, f£. ds, 6r- month. 
Etymologically a doublet of oration.] 

1. A prayer. (In later use chiefly in A/.: cf. say 
one’s prayers.) —_ 

a. 61175 Lam, Hont. 51 Pe halie ureisuns be me singed in 
halie chirche. a 1aag Ancr. RK. 16 Sigged so al de imne.. 
& te oreisun, ‘Dens quicorda'’. c12g05. Eng. Leg. 1. 64/375 
Alone in is oresones: bere he lai wel stifle. 1340 Aye. 51 
He besynp his matyns and his benes and his oreysones. 
1490 Caxton //ozve fo Dic 1 Certayn vreysons and devoute 
prayers that they onghte to saye. @1§33 Lp. Berners 
Huon xliii. 146 Whan he had made his oreson ther came 
asarazyn to Huon. 1615 G. Saxpys 7rav, 36 The Captain 
Bassa .. performing appointed oraisons and ceremonies. 1740 
Dyer Ruins of Rome Poems (1761) 21 The pilgrim oft .. 
‘mid his oraison hears Aghast the voice of time. 

B. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7196 As pis holiman adde is ortson 
ydo pere. ¢1320 R. Brunne A/edft. 361 Pe same orysun pat 
he preyd byfore. 1382 Wveur Dan. ix. 17 Now forsothe, 
oure God, heere the orisoun of thiseruaunt. ¢1386 Ciaucer 
Pars. T. 2-965 Of whiche orisons certes in the orison of the 
Pater noster hath Uhesu crist enclosed moost thynges. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love wy ix. (Skeat) 1. 92 Devoute 
horisons & praiers to God. ¢ 1420 Chron, Pilot, st. 582 Wip 
certeyne urrysones for hurre prayng. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
33 They wake alle the nyght in prayers and vrisons, @ 15 
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Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 349, I teichit 
thame the dominicall wrisoun quhilk we call the Lordis 
prayer. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb) so Manie orizons 
[she made] to Hymaneus. 1602 Suaxs. Han, mt. i. 89 
Soft you now, The faire Ophelia? Nimph, in thy Orizons Be 
all my sinnes remembred. 1667 Mitton @?, £. x1. 132 When 
Adam and first Matron Eve Had ended now thir Orisons. 

3797 Mes. Raocurre /éadian xv, Remember me in your 
orisons. 1812 Byron CA. é/ar.t. xii, Three tongues prefer 
strange Orisons on high, 1868 Mitman Sé. /aud's vii. 144 
Provided for the due celebration of these inestimable orisons. 

Comé, 1653 Urquuart Rabelais t. xxi, To the same place 
came his orison-mutterer. ; ; 

b. Without az or p/.: The action of praying, 
prayer. Now rare. 

c12ago O. Heat. Sern: in O. E. Mise. 28 Stor, for holy 
urisuon. Mirre, for gode werkes. a 1300 Cursor A. 15623 
To-quils he lai in orisun. 1483 Caxtox Catv F iv, There hy 
the space of twenty dayes as he was in oryson. 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scotl. in Scot. Poems 16th C. V1. 246 Thus to disdane 
the hous of orisoun. 1860 Pusey Jfin. Proph, 19 The soul 
hath in orison familiar converse with God. 

+2. A speech, oration. Chiefly Sc. Ods. 

1430-40 Lyne. Bockas vi. xv. (1554) 161), Through his 
language, this sayd Tullins Reconciled yy his soote Orisons. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 ‘Uhe prencipal scheiphirde maid 
ane orison tyl al the laif of his conpanyzons, 1603 Philotus 
Ixv, Jove Orisoun sir sounds with sic skil In Cupids Court 
as 3¢ had bene vpbrocht. 

Orison, -soun, -sont(e, obs. ff. lLorizon. 

Oristic (oristik), @ rare. [ad. Gr. dproree-ds 
of or for detining.]_ Determinately expressed. So 
Oristicosemel‘otic a. [Gr. onpemrix-ds ob- 
servant of signs]. 

1811-31 Bentuam Logic App. B. Wks, 1843 VIII. 237 
Oristic, and aoristic, or more expressively, oristicosemeintic 
and aoristicosemeiotic, determinately and indetcrminately 
expressed, A . 

-orlum, sufix, the neuter sing. ending of L, 
adjs. in -aréus (sce -ORTOUS, -ORY), used sbst. in 
the sense ‘place for or belonging to, thing used 
for, requisite’, as in audétorrem place for hearing, 
preiérium general’s tent, promontoréun headtand, 
repositoriune Aumb-waiter, seriptérium writing- 
room, sexsoriume organ of sensation (Boethius). 
The Ing. form of these words, laken through 
Norman Fr, -oré, is -ory; but some of the Latin 
words have been taken into historical or learned 
use in the L. form, as auditorium, pretorium, 
Sanatorium, scréiploriun, sensoriunet, and after these 
others, as Aaustorian, inclinatorium, tnductoréiune, 
etc., have been formed as scientifie terms. 

Orix, ohs. form of Oryx. 

Orizon(t, orizunt, obs. forms of Horizon. 

Ork(e, Orkanet, obs. var. Onc, ORCANETTE. 

Orken, an adaptation of *orcen assumed as sing. 
of orcxeas in Beowalf,(?) monsters or sea-monsters. 

arooo Beowulf ir2 Eqtenas and ylfe and orcneas. 1855 
Tuorre tr. Beowulf 225 Thence monstrous hirths all sprang 
forth, eotens, and elves, and orkens. 

+ Orkey. 04s. [Corruption of Dn. oorthen, dim. 
of gort, a small coin: ef. next.] (See quot.) 

1660 Hexuam, Een Oort, ofte Oortken, An Orkey, or the 
fourth part of a stiver, or two Doits, 1708 ‘1. Warp Aug. 
Ref, (1719) (. 131 The poorest of 'em Could scarcly wrest 
an Orkie-from him. 

+ Orkyn, O/s. rare—'. = prec. 

1542 Unrate Evrasm. Apoph. (1877) 91 They that goo 
about to bye an yerthen potie, or vessell fur an orkyn, dooce 
knocke ven it with their knuccle. 

Orl, dial. form of ofr, a/r, Atprn, the trec. 

le ~: see Onverre.] 1747 R. Bowker Art of Angling 
27 This Hedge ought to be made chicfly of Orls. 1804 
a List. Hereford \. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Orl, the wood 
alder. 

Hence Orl-fly, ellipt. Orl, the alder-fly, SzaZrs 
futaréus, used by anglers. 

1747_R. Bowixer Art of Angling 69 The Orle Fly..is the 
best Fly to Fish with after the May Flyes are gone. 1787 
Rest at 2) 115 The Orl fly comes on the latter 
end of \ ay and continues on till the latter end of June. 
1875 W. Houcnton Brit. /nsects 64 The well-known ur! 
or Alder-fly (Studis lutarins). 

Orlache, -age, -ager, obs. ff. HonoLoce, -ER, 

Orle (fil). Also Gurle. [a. F.or/e, OF. erie, 
ourle :~late L. type *drelum, dim. of dra border; 
It. odo border, hem, Cf. Ure v.] 

l. Her. A narrow band of half the width of the 
bordure, following the ontline of the shield, but 
not extending to the edge of it. 

r6r0 Guitiim /feraddry 11. vii. (1611) 65 The Orle..is an 
ordinarie composed of a threefold line duplicated admitting 
a transparencte of the field thorowout the innermost area 
or space therein enclosed. 1830 Rosson //ist. Her. Gloss, 
Orle, an inner bordure of the same shape as the escutcheon 
itself... The field being seen within and round it, on both 
sides. 1872 Ruskin Lagle's N. § 235 The Orle, a narrow 
band following the outline of the shield midway between 
its edge and centre, is a more definite expression of en- 
closure or fortification by moat or rampart. 

b. A band of small charges arranged round the 
shield orlewise. Uence ¢ or/e, said of subordinate 
charges thus borne. 

1572 Bossewe.t Arimorie . 43 K. beareth Or, a Lyon 
Setante, Sahle, within an Orle doses 1587 FLeMinc 
Contin. Holinshed WN. 1370/1 He beareth azure, a_crosse 


forme fiche or, within an vrle of stars or. 2610 Guitiim 
Heraldry 1. iit. (1611) 88 These stars are said to bee borne 
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in Orle or Orle waies. 1786 W. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 
(1792) 797 The same legend of St. Martin within a quatre- 
foil, with four demi-ships conjoined with four demi-lions in 
orle. 1864 Buutete //er. Hist. & A i vii. 32 Sometimes 
a series of separate charges form an Orle. 

e. The chaplet or wreath round the helinet of 
a knight, bearing the crest. 

1834 Prancnk Jr72. Costume 186 A hascinet..having..the 
lining or cap within, and the orle or chaplet without. \ 

2. ‘The metal rim of a shield. Tn mod. Dicts. | 

+3. Arch. See quets, and cf Orne, Cds. | 

1706 Parties sv., In Architecture, Orle is the same with 
Plinth. 1727-41 Cuamners Cye/., Orde. .in architecture, a 
fillet under the ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital. 

Hence O-rlewise, -ways, aivs., in orle: see 1b. 

1610 Guituim S/eraddry iW vi. (1611) 66 Borne Orlewaise 
orin Orle. | ; . 

Orleanist (puléanist). [a. F. Ortéaniste, f 
local name Oriéans: see next and -1st.J In 
French politics: An adherent of the princes of the 
house of Orleans, descended from the Duke of 
Orleans, younger brother of Louis XIV, whose 
descendant Louis Philippe reigned as King of the 
French, 1830-1848. Also a@éérib. or as ads. 

1848 Wo]. Keay tr. 1. Héane’s Hist. Ten VV 235 Ut 
had been the focus of Orleanist aod Vonpartist conspiracies, 
1870 Sfandard 16 Nov, The Legitimists, the Orleanints, 
the Republicans, the Napoteonists, are arrayed in one rank, 

So O'rleanism, the political principles of the 
Orleanists; Orleani‘stie @., puitaining to or of 


the nature of the Orleanists. 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus VW. litt. 10 Possessed, 
so tu say, with an Orleanistic spirit. Coe 

Orleans ‘plianz). [Name of a cily in France, 
giving the title to a dukedom.] 

L. A variety of plum. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. fort. (1729) 233 Fruit-Frees .. for a 
moderate Plantatiun: .. Newington, excellent. Orleans, 
Persique. 1770 Footn Lame Lover in. Wks 1709 V1. $6 
The green gages, or the orleans. = 1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem, 
Wonders 121 Orleans, greengages, damsons, and all plunis. 

adirth. 1760 Firecerato in hil, Frans. LV. 71 The 
main arms of an Orleans plumb-tree, 1971 Map. D'Aksiay | 
Early Diary, Let. to M. Adlen, ¥..desire that Pimay have | 
a boil'd Orlean plomh pudding for my dinner. 

2. A fabric of cotton warp and worsted weft, 


brought alternately to the surface in weaving. 

According to Beck, Drafer’s Dict, introduced in 1837, | 
and the first fabric of the kind known in England. 

2844 G. Doon Fertile Maunf. iv.137 Vhere are two kinds 
of stuff now made, called ‘Orleans’ and ‘ Parainatta’ (why 
so named, it would probably be difficult to say) apparently 
formed of worsted, but the weft only is of worsted, the 
warp being cotton. 

Orlege, Orleger, obs. ff. HoroLock, -ER. | 

NOrlo (g1le). Arch. [It. erfa border, brim, 
hem, ete.: see ORLE.] &. The fillet between the 
flutings of a column. b. The plinth of the base | 
of a column, 

1613-39 J. Jones in Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) UW. 50 
The Orlo, Brim, or Spaces are 3 of the Fluting. 1715 Lront 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 21 Orlo, or Plinth of the Has 

Orloge, Orloger: sce HonoLoce, HoroLockr. 

Orlop! (Filpp). Forms: a. 5-6 over-loppe, 
(Se. § ou(e)r-lop), 6-7 -lop, 7 -loop, -lope. 8. 6 
orloppe, or.e)loope, oarlop, 7 orelop, orlopp, 
arloup, 7-8 orlope; Shorlop; 7-orlop. y. Sc. 
5-7 on(e)rloft. [a. Du. ezerloop a covering, 
‘ouer-loop var ¢'schip, fori, tabulata nauium con- 
strata, per que nant feruntur’ (Kilian, 1599), 
f. overlooper to tun over: see OveR and Lear z.] 
Originally, the single floor or deck with which the | 
hold of a ship was covered in, which, by the | 
successive addition of one, two, or three complete 
decks ahove, became the lowest deck of a ship of | 
the line; sometimes applied to the lowest deck of | 


a steamer or ship with three or more decks. 

The orlop was not usually reckoned in nomenclature as 
a‘deck*'; when a ship had two complete floors these were 
called orlop and deck; when three floors, they were orlop, 
lower, and upper deck; when four floors, prlop, lower, 
middle, and upper deck. See Deck 56. But sometimes orlop 
is found in the general sense of ‘deck’, and applied in the 
pl. to both (or all) the decks present at the time. 

1467 Se. Acts Fas. (41 (1814) 87 And at the maisteris fure 
na guidis vpon bis ouerlop [1§97 § 14 ouer-loft] the quhilk & 
he do, tha gudis salt pay na fraucht, nor na gudis vnder 
the ourlop [ouer-loft] to scot nor lot with tha gudis in cas 
thai becastin. 1496 Maval Ace. (len, VT (18961 176 Tymbre 
-- under the Ovyloppes & Alawe in the scid Ship. “/éid., 
Forcastell, the overloppe, the somercastell, the dekke ovyr 
the somercastell, & the po 1578 T. N.tr. Cong. W. fudia 
23 Other three ships .. ‘All the residuc were stnall without 
overloppe, and vergantines. 1578 Bourne faventions 3 
You may make a plaine Decke or Orloppe, that hath but 

laine hatches. 1598 W. Puivurs Linschoten (Hakinyt 

oc.) IL. 179 One side of the upper part of the ship, 
between both the upper Oarlops, where he great boat lay, 
burst out. 1611 Cotcr., V¢lac, the Orelop or Asluup; or, 
more generally, the hatches of a ship. 1627 Carr. Sarin 
Seaman's Gram, ii. 3 When they are planked vp to the 
Orlop they make the ships Howle. /é/a. 5 The first Orlop 
..is the first floore to so gl the plankes doth couer the 
Howle. /éid, 6 The third Decke or Orlop, or the third 
Decke which is neuer called by the name of Orlop, and yct 
they are all but Decks, 1658 Puttutrs, Oréos, a Term in 
Bago signifying the second and lower deck of a ship. 
1741 Watson In PAri Trans. XI. 67 Bringing Air from 
the Bread-room, Horlop and Well of the Ship at the same 
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time. 1859 Jere, Marine Mag. (1860) Vil. 16 The stream 
anchor .. was stowed in the after orlop. 1878 Besant & 
Rice Celia's Ard. xxii. (1887) 164 ‘To roam about in the dim 
silences of the lower deck, the twilight of the orlop;.. and 
to gaze down the impenetrable Erebus of the hold. 

y. €1470 Henry UF adlece x. 882 Wallace... A man he straik 
uur burd in to the se; On the our loft he slew son othir 
thre. 1613 Dovanas «2 ucis v. xi, 122 Vhe lamb wpkend- 
ling blesis braid at large Throw hechis, ouerloft. air, and 
payntit targe. ¢ 3614 Sin W. Mure Dido § olncas mi. 278 
O that Thad their shipps once set on fire And ov'rlofts all 
with flaming firebrands fill'd. 

b. alérrd. 

1623 Whitsovrne Newfoundland 76 Two thonsand of 
goud Orlop nailes. 1758 J. Brakk 2a Mar. Syst. 3 Uf 
mere room be wanted the orlop deck may be enlarged. 
1869 Sin E, Renn SAipdniled, xix. 423 Vessels over 24 feet 
in depth are required by Llvyd’s to have orlop beams on 
every sixth frame. 1892 Daily Vews 2g Feb, 6/3 Tt is 
believed that by battening down the orlop deck in the after 
part of the ship they will succeed in flouting her. 

+Orlop~*. Oés. [?for overlap] ‘Vhe turned- 
up cdge of a shecl of lead, bent over the edge 
of the adjoining sheet in inaking a joint. 

1703 VN. City § Co Parc. 192 ‘The Orlop is about 34 
liches of the edge, (neat to the Stander) of the other Sheet, 
rais’ up in the same manner as the Standee, 

Orly, orely, obs. forms of EARLY. 

+Ormasi. ‘Sc. Obs. Sec also Anmosiz. A 
fabric, prob. the same as AKMOZEEN, and orig. 
identical with OrMUZINE, 

1566-9 fee. Preas. in Chalmers Mary (1613) 1. 207 
Of Ormate taffatis to lyne the bodeis and sulevis of the 
gome, and velicotte. 1566 in Hay Fleming Wary QO. ef 
Scots (1897) 505 Ltemvef ormasi taffiatis vj elle. 1567 fd. 
grr Of blak ormasi i elle. 

+ Orme. Cbs. rare. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Howme sirmensy 85 Vhe Orme, is the same 
to husk. /Aé¢%. 917 1 Orme or husk [is} the ching Mlowas 
grow out off. 

Ormer (fumes, orme't). [Jersey and Guemscy 
Fr., = I. oracle, contracted from oredile-de- nice, OF 
ad. 1. ards warts sca-ear, from ils resemblance to 
the car (Littre).] “The Sea-ear; a species of uni- 
valve molluse, //a/iotis trberculata, specially abun- 
dant in Guernsey, where it is uscd as food. Hence 
extended to all species of //altotis. 

1672 Sin Co Lvtterion in fatten Corr, (Camden é1 ¥ 
ormers were thought mtost excellent meate. 1694 Faces. 
FJerscy ii. 74 We bave also the Ormer, which is a Fish scare 
known out of these Islands. Os avrer. cis a Contraction of 
Oveille de Mer Mhas wo Under-shell like the Clyster, bat 
the Fish clingeth to the Rack with the Gack, and the Shel! 
covers the Belly, 1837 M. Doxovan Down. Keon. 1. 169 
Vhe ormer, a shell-fish, las been compared to veal-cotlet. 
1856 Woonw skp J/otdnsca iil. 4253 Ormens.inay be removed 
from the rocks ta which they adhere by throwing a little 
warm water over them. 1873 M. Coutins Sgawire Sic hester 
VW. avic gor Phe ormer is the imost delicions of univalves. 
“bb. alarih. 

1755 11. Warronn Lett, fo Bendley 31 Oct. (2856) TDD 167, 
T shall thank you for the Ormer shells and Toots. 

+O-rmete, e. Obs. (OK, or-matte. {, OR-, with- 
out, beyond + avéie moderate, mean, 1. wefan to 
measure.] Measureless, immense, excessive. 

ex000 Exerc ffone. I. 164 Peer lez Sa sum ormeta stan. 
ar100 QO, #, Chron. an, toot (Laud MS.) pa zesomnode man 

ar ormate fyrde of Defenisces folees. c1200 Ormen 258 
ee hafebb Drihhtia don wip me Purrh hiss orrmete miltce. 
f6id. 13687 And shulenn unnderrfon.. Orrmete ping inn helle. 

+Ormod, « Obs. [OE. or-mdd (= ONG, 
urmuot), {. On-, without + #dd, mind, courage, 
Moap.J] Without spirit; despondent, despairing. 

6888 K. Enrren Aoeth. viii, Se 3e hine forpencd se bed 
ormod. c¢re00 Foshua ii. g(Heptat.) Dis fole is geirzed and 
ormod ongean eow. ¢117§ Lamd. Llom. 105 Pet we vn 
unilimpan tv urmode ne beon. . . 

Ormolu (gumdl#).  [a. F. ov sotele, Vit. 
‘ground gold’.J) Originally, Gold or gold-leaf 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, bronze, or 
other metal; hence, gilded bronze used in the 
decoration of furniture, etc. Now, An alloy of 


copper, zine, and tin, having the colour of gold. 

1765 H. Warrour. Ze¢t., to 1, S. Conway 6 Oct. (1846) V. 
82 A large funnel of bronze with er woudn, like a column. 
19778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 5. v. Birminghanr, ‘Vheir orna- 
mental pieces in Or-Moulu are highly esteemed all over 
Europe. 1819. Acé 59 Geo. #41, c. 52. § 36 Any Articles..orna- 
mented with or manufactured reel or partly of Or Monlu. 
1832 Cartyie Sart. Nes.t.iv, A whole immensity of Brussels 
carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-emoulu. 1852 Motiev Corr. 
(1889) 1. v. 138 Cabinets and caskets of every age, of mother- 
of-pearl, agate, amber, ivory, buh! and ormolu, 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts U1. 461 Or-moln, a brass in which there is less 
zinc and more copper than in the ordinary brass ¢ the object 
being to obtain a nearer imitation of gold than ordinary 
brass affords, 

b. atirth. and Comd., as ormolu clock; ormolu- 
varnish,a copper, bronze, or imitation-gold varnish, 
also called ‘ Mosaic gold’, ’ ; 

18ag C. M. Westmacott English Spy 1. 334 Enriched with 
ormolu chasings. 1842 Barua /ugol, Leg., Blondie Facke 
xiv, To gaze at your vases, Vour pictures anc or-molu clocks. 

+Ormuzine. O¢s. A fabrie brought from 
Ormuz, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
a famons mart of the Portuguese in the 16th c. 
Probably the same originally as ARMOZEEN; sce 
also ORMASI. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrints 11. 1432 Very good Ormuzenes, and 
Persian Carpets of a wonderfull finenesse. 
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+ Orn, ourn,e, v. Obs. [ME. ourne corre- 
sponds in form to an OF. *ouruer:—L. orndre to 
fit oul, equip, adorn; but as the simple vb. is not 
cited in OF., which had the compound aourner (see 
Apory), the ME. word was app. either an aphelic 
form of aowrne, or directly from L. with the vowel 
conformed to ournement, ORNAMENT, and the 
earlier aourne, anourne. It is noticeable that the 
orig, Wycliffite version of 1352, in the O. T. por- 
tion, often has the fuller anourne, enourne, which 
Purvey changes to ourne., ‘The 13-16th ¢. on is 
conformed to F. orner or L. ornare} 


fraus, To adorn, ornament. 

1382 Weeitr 7 7é. ii. ro That thei ourne [1388 onoure] in 
alle thingis the doctryn of oure sauyour God. — x /et. 
tii. 5 eal) wymmen..not in ournement of clothinge ourneden 
sehen silf. 1388 — Gen, xxiv. 47 Y hangide cere ryngis to 
ourne his face [1382 to honoure(z. ». anoure) the face of hir]. 
— Prov xv. 2 The tunge of wise men ourneth [1382 
enhourncth] kunnyng. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. \xvi. 305 (Hark. 
MS.) Sepuleris. ben maade faire withoute, And rially ornyd 
with precious clothing of silke and of palle. ¢1449 Pecocx 
Refr. 193 Eny unquyk stok or stoon graued and ourned 
with gold and othere gay peinting. 54§ Jove Aap. Dan 
ii, Argt, (R.), God stered vp prophetes and orned his chirche 
with great glory. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kivb, 
Was orned in Christ Tesus..with ane croune of justice. 

lence t O'rned, ourned ff/.a.,adorned; + O'rn- 
ing, ourning 7/, sd. and fA/.a., adorning. 

3382 Weir 1 /e¢. ili, 3 Not with..curious ournyng of 
heer..or ournyng of clothinge. 1545 Jove Arp, Dan, iii, 
1) vijb, The preciouse decent orned yinage. 

Orn, obs. pa. t. of OK. gran, rinnan, to RUN. 

Ornability. rare. [f. *ornable (f. Li ornire to 
fit out, equip, adorn; see -BLE) +-ITY.] Capability 
of being adorned er used ornamentally. 

1811-31 Restuam Fraga. Univ, Gram. Introd. Proper- 
ties. desirable. .in every language. .Ornability, i.e. facility 
of being imade subservient to the purpose of ornament 
~ Ess. Lang. iv. § 6 Of Ornability or Decorability. 

+Ornacy. Os. [f. Ornate a.: see -acy 3.J 
The quality of being ornate, ornaleness. 

1§26 Sxetton AJagnyf 1549, | am supprysed Of your 
langueze Pullyshyd. and fresshe is your ornacy. 1540 
Morystxe Fives’ fntrod., Hysd. F vb, This worlde, is..an 
house, ora temple of God, which of nought be brought forth 
into this shappe and ornacy, that it now is in. 1606 Diese 
Ark. Buriadd (1833) 23 Under these three conditions (to wit, 
of amplitude, ornacy, and vuprostitude chastity to any other 
use) it becomes a Kirk, 

Ornament (ginimént’, 5d. Forms: 3-4 urne- 
ment, (4 vrnment), 4-5 ournement, 4-6 orne- 
ment; 5 curnament, 5- ornament. fa. OF. 
ournement, ornement, ad.V.. orndment-un equip- 
ment, trapping, ornament, f. ordre: see ORN a 

+1. Any adjunct or accessory (primarily for use, 
but not excluding decoration or embellishment) ; 
equipment, furniture, atlire, trappings. Oés. 

a3122§ Aner, R. 302 And makede hire ueir..mid alle pe 
ucire trnemenz pet bitocned blisse. 1340 Ayes. 140 Hy 
hise agraybeb and azet mid alle hire ournemens. c 1386 
Cuavcer Clerk's 7%. 202 And eck of othere aornementes 
[o. x. aournementes, ornamentes] alle That vn-to swich a 
weddyng sholde falle. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. Vv. 
xxViL. (1495) 137 The hande is a grete helpe and ornament 
of the body. 1565-73 Coorrr Fhesaurus, si phistre,..the 
tackling or ornaments of a ship. 191 Suaxs. 1 fen. EU, v. 
i. 54 The suimme of money which | promised .. For cloathing 
me in these graue Ornaments. ¢ 1621 Cuapman /éfad x1, 
450 A surgeon is to be prefurr'd, with physic ornaments, 
Hcfore a multitude. 16.. RK. Jounson Seven Chauipions i. 
iv. (1670) 12 j, All attired in black and mournful Ornaments. 
1682 R. Burton Admir. Curios. (1684) 3 Most of her 
(England's] other Plenties and Ornaments are expressed in 
this old verse following. Anglia, Alons, Pons, Fans, Keele. 
sla, Femina, Lana. 1747 Gouin Eng. Ants 60 ‘Vhe Head 
with its Ornaments, and the Legs regularly placed, first 
make their Appearanee, 

b. Zcel. The accessories or furnishings of the 

Church and ‘its worship : see quot. 1857. 

13.. £. FE, Alht, P. 1h. 1284 Wyth alle be vrnmentes of 
pat hons [the Jewish Temple} Zérd. 1799 Pe fylbe of pe 
freke. .defowled hade Pe ornementes of goddezhons pat holy 
were maked. ¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 (With many 
ober ournenientz and clething of Aaron and of he tabernacle. 
1470-85 Matorv Arthur xvi. xv, The other held a crosse 
and the ornementy's of an aulter. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
fArb.) 49 ‘Thoo Maeve that were necessarye to the orna- 
mentys of alle the chyrche, as yn lyghtys or any othyr 
thyngys. 1486 Act 3 Hen, VIE, c. 9 Chalice, Books, Vest- 
ments, and other Ornaments of holy Church. 1589 Act 1 
Eliz. c. 2 § 25 (Act Uniformitie Com. Praier), Vhat suche 
ornaments of the Churche, and of the ministers therof, 
shalbe reteined and be in vse as was in this Churche of 
England, by aucthority of Parliament, in the second yere of 


the raygne of Kyng Edward the vi. vntil other order shalbe | 


therintaken. 1565 in Any. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 60 
Thinventarie of all the popishe ornamentes that remaynid in 
the Church of Calsterworth at anie tyme sens the deathe of 
the late Quene Marie. 3857 Decis. Privy Councit in Blunt 
Annot. Prayer-dk. p. \xx, The term ‘ornaments’ in Kccle- 
siastical law is not confined, as hy modern usage, to articles 
of decoratian or embellishment, but it is used in the larger 
sense of the word ‘ornamentum '... In modern times, Organs 
and Bells are held to fall under this denomination. 

@. Ornaments rubrte, the rubric which stands 
immediately before the Order for Morning and 
livening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
so called as referring to the ‘ornaments’ to be 


used in the Church. (Cf. 1559 in b.) 
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1872 Law Rep. Adm. & Eccl. Crts. IL. 69 The ornament 
rubric in the prayer book set forth by authority of the 
statute. 1888 Grapstoxe in 19¢4 Cent. Nov. 767 They 
1Q. Eliz. and Govt.] suffered the ornaments rubric to lie 
partially dormant, but they kept it in force. 

2. Something employed to adom, beautify, or 
embellish, or that naturally does this ; a decoration, 
embellishment. 

1388 Wyentr Yudith x. 3 And sche took ournementis 
(1382 onournemens] of the armes, and lilies..and ournede 
hir silf with atle hir ournementis. ¢1460 Fortescue sfds. & 
Lint, Mon. vii, (1885) 125 Rich stones..and oper juels and 
ornamentes conuenyent to his estate rviall. 1495 7revisa’s 
Barth, De #. Rive xv. (WW. de W.) hjb/2 The berde is the 
hyghnes and ournament of mannes face. sgt SHAKs 
x d/en. V2, w. i. 29 Or whether that such Cowards ought 
to weare ‘Chis Ornament of Knighthood [the garter], yea 
or no? 1665 Bovine Occas, Ref. tv. iv, The Blossoms are 
in themselves great Ornaments to a Tree. 175: Jounson 
Rambler No. 170 ° 3 My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in ean a manner as might secure me from 
contempt. 1833 1. Rercnis Mand. Ay Lorre 178 Formerly 
the chiteaux were the ornaments of France. 1851 1). WiL- 
son Preh, Ann, (1863) 1. tt. v. 140 ores, head-rings, arm- 
lets, and other personal ornaments. 1875 Jowntr ato 
(ed. 2) IL}. 130 Mere narration, when deprived of the orna- 
ments of metre. , 

b. fig. A quality or cirenmstance that confers 


beanty, grace, or honour. 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Conan. 4h, Amonge other orna- 
mentes of the house of Saxony, this was ever propre unto it, 
greatly to favour Religion. r6xz Dineen 1/2. iii, 4 The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. : 

e. A person who adorns or adds lustre te his 
sphere, lime, ete. 

1573 G. Hlarvey Leéter.64. (Camden) 53 Thos singular 
men, the late ornaments of Cambridg and the glori of Pem- 
brook Hal. 1895 Srinser Cad. Clont soo She is the orna- 
ment of womankind. 1681 Prinraux £Le/é. (Camden) 110 
An ornament to the University. 1774 Warton é/ist. Eng. 
Joetry Diss, ii, (1840) 1. p. xx, A most distinguished orna- 
ment of this age was John of Salisbury. 1896 Laie Times 
C. 488/2 Like so many other ornaments of the Scotch Bench 
and Bar, John Inglis was a son of the manse, 

3. The action of adorning or faet of being adorned; 
adornment, embellishment, decoration (/72. or fig.)} 
that in which this is embedied or consists. 

1596 Srexser /. QO. 1v. ii. 39 Courage .. Approved oft in 
perils manifold, Which he atchiev'd to his great ornament. 
1612 Toursrur Ath. Trag. 1 ii, Wks. 1878 1. 153 Accomple- 
ments are more for ornament ‘hen use. 1667 Mitton #. 2. 
v. 280 ‘Ihe pair that clad Each shoulder broad, came mantling 
o're his brest With regal Ornament. 1739 Hume //ten. Vad. 
(1874) 1. Entrod. 307 ‘Fhe improvement or ornament of the 
hanian mind. 1817 J. Scott Maris Nevis. (ed. 4) 245 There 
was no heauty..either of artful ornament, or natural wild. 
ness. 1883 L. F. Day Every-Day Arti, Ornament is the 
Art of every Day. ‘ 

b. Mere adornment; outward show or display. 

1596 Suaks. Merch, 1 un. ii. 74 So may the outward shawes 
be least themsclues: ‘he world is still decein’d with orna- 
ment. /éfd. 97 Thus ornament is hut..The sceming truth 
which cunning times put on lo intrap the wisest. 


Ornament (fndme'nt, findment),v. [f. Or- 
waMEnT sé. Cf. mod.F. (1gth e.) ovmementer.] 
trans. To furnish with ornament, to make orna- 


mental; Lo adorn, deck, embellish, beautify. 

1720 Pore /éfad xvitt, Observ. 1457 The Divisions, Pro- 
jections, or Angles of a Roof are left to be ornamented at 
the Discretion of the Painter. 1740 Dycur & Parpon, Orna- 
ment, to set off, heautify, enrich, make handsome. 1758 
Beackstone Séidy of Law in Conrnn. Introd. 1 26 It 
will ornament and assist them all. 1797 Mrs. RAbcLIFEE 
/talian i, Some copies from the antique, which ornamented 
a cabinet of the Vivaldi palace. 1816 Scott O%é Jort. 
xxix, A man, formed to ornament, to calighten, and to de- 
fend his country, 1840 Dickens Fara. Xudgc iii, He had 
ornamented his hat with a cluster of peacock's feathers. 
1875 Jowett /‘/aéo (ed. 2) ¥. 332 The fountains .. shall be 
ornamented with plantations and buildings for beauty. 

Hence Orname‘nted f//. a. 

1736 Tuomson Liberty v. 347 That very Portion, which .. 
might make the smiling Public rear fer ornamented Head. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxi. 141 Vhe ornamented style he has 
adopted. 1838 ‘Vinieiwatt. Greece xxxvi. LV. 405 The prizes 
- consisted of ornamented armour and weapons. 

Ornamentability. [f.*ornamentable (f. ORNA- 
MENT v.) + -ITY.] Capability of being adorned: 
= ORNABILITY, : 

1821-31 Bentuam ss. Lang. iv. §1 Properties desirable 
ina language... Decorability, or ornamentability, as opposed 
to haldness. 

Ornamental (finimental), @. (st.)  [f. L. 
orndment-um ORNAMENT + -AL.) Of the nature 
of an ornament, serving as an ornament or decora- 
tion; adding beanty and atlractiveness; decorative. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend. EA, To Rdr. avj, Digressions, 
Corollaries, or ornamentall conceptions. 1664 H. More 
Afys¢. fnig. 257 The ornamental Pompousness in Idolatry. 
17or Rowr Amd. Step-moth, Ded., Men .Useful and Orna- 
mental to the Age they live in. 1703 T. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 54 Vy the word Ornamental work, is to be under- 
stood in Bricklayers Work: all kind of Brick-work, that is 
hewed with an Ax, or rubbed on a RKubbing-stone, or of 
Stone wronght with Chissels, or rubbed with Stones, or 
Cards. 1796 C. Marsnae Garden. xix. (1813) 319 These 
ornamental trees are proper to plant at the hack of shrub- 
beries. 1855 London as if is to-day 112 A large piece of 
ornamental water. 1876 J. Sauspers Lion in Path vi, The 
male dress of the time, is more or Jess ornamental. “Wed. 
It may be useful, it certainly is not ornamental. 

B. sd. p/. ‘Things that are ornamental; adern- 


ments, embellishments, as opposed to essentials. 


ORNATE. 


16s0 H. Brooxe Conserv, fealth 240 ‘Whe other two are 
Ornamentals that adde to its perfection but not to its 
essence. 1659 Gaunren Sears Church 1. xi. 86 Secking to 
deface the Prinacles and Ornamentalls of Religion, but not 
capable to shake the foundations of it. 1761 Ann, Keg. 
242 On the table between cach service was placed near 100 
cold ornamentals. 1863 5. 1. J. Life in South 11, ii, 63 
French, music and the ornamentals. he 

Hence Ornamenta ‘lity, condition of being erna- 
mental ; cover. that which is ernamental ; Orna- 
me‘ntalize v., to make ornamental; Orname‘ntal- 
ness (Bailey, vol. H. 1727). 

184a Mus, Cariyre Lett. |. 152 fler picture .. looks ver 
fine indeed in its gilt ornamentality. 1865 CaRLYLe Pred&. 
Gt. i, xix, (1872) 1, 263 This doubled wish .. first set the poor 
man thinking uf expensive ornamentalities. 1892 L. F. Dav 
Nature in Ornament v.76 Such undergrowth must be orna- 
mentalised accordingly. 

Orname‘ntalism. [f. prec. + -1sm.} The 
principle or practice of being ornamental. 

1862 W. M. Rossetti in Fraser's Mag. Aug. 195 The 
Belgian sculpture verges towards ornamentalism. 1866 
lllustr, Lond, News 1 Dec. §26/3 The intentional orna- 
mentalism of execution. 

Orname‘ntalist. [f.as pree. + -1st.] One 
whe occupies himself with ornamental art. 

1837 Flackw. Mag. X11. 184 The ambitious ornamentalist 
who will be half artist, will issue but tasteless, displeasing, 
incongruous productions. 1888 (ad! Mall G. ‘line s/2 
Mr. Walter Crane, who followed, spoke on behalf of the 
designer and ornamentalist. 

Orname‘ntally, adv. [f. as prec. + -LyY2.] 
In an ornamental manner; with a view to orna- 
mentation. 

izit Suarress. Charact., Mise. v. ii. 280 Other politer 
Tracts ornamentally writ, for publick use. 1787 M. Cutter 
in Life, rats, & Corr. (1888) 1. 273 They are neither placed 
ornamentally nor botanically, but.. jumbled together in 
heaps. 1879 Cassels Techn, Edue.¥.277/2 Uowever orna- 
mentally or beautifully formed it may he. 

+ Orname‘ntary, ¢. Obs. rave. [f. L. ornd- 
ment-um ORNAMENT +-ABY: cf documentary, etc.) 
= ORNAMENTAL, 

its M. Davirs Adhen. Brit. 1. 332 Which might serve 
as a sort of Index supplementary, ar as an Ornamentary 
Appendix to those Annals. ie 

Ornamentation (fmiméntél fan), [f. Onwa- 
MENT Y, + -ATION;: ef. mod. ornementation.] 

1, The action or process of ornamenting; the 
state of being aderned; the subordinate branch 
of art which deals especially with ornament. 

1860 Mitt Aepr. Govt. (1861) 49 To the amusement and 
ornamentation of private life. 1861 Brresr. Hore Eng. 
Cathedr. 19th C. vit. 249 The philosophy of architectural 
ornamentation is continually being more deeply sifted. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. May 544 In the comparatively petty art of 
ornamentation, in rings, brooches, croziers, relic-cases, and 
so on, he has done just enough to show his delicacy of 
taste, his happy temperament. ‘ 

2. That in which the process of ornamenting 
is embodied; the ornaments which adorn a thing 
eollectively ; ornament in genera). 

31851 Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) El. mn v. 135 A great 
similarity is traceable in the ornamentation of the whole 
northern races of Europe. 1879 Tannock Set. Leet, v. 160 
The ornamentation on the arms, implements, and pottery.. 
consists of geometrical patterns, 

Orname‘nter. [f. ORNAvENT?. + -ER].] One 
who (or that which) ornaments; an artist who 


devotes himself to decoration. 

3825 in Hone Everxy-day RA 1. 1492 This .. profuse orna- 
mentor of whatever is permitted to affard it support [the 
ivy] 1852 Wricut Celt, Rom. § Sav. (1861) 218 The orna- 
menter would proceed by dipping the thumb, or a round 
mounted instrument, into the slip. 1884 Airmiugham 
Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Vedstead Ornamenters.—Good 
Workmen used to Flowers. 

Orname‘ntist. [f. Ornament 54. + -Ist.] 
A professional decorator; a designer of ornaments. 

1845 W. B. Scorr (¢i¢/e) The Ornamentist, or Artisan’s 
Manual in the Various Branches of Ornamental Art. 1864 
Daily Tel. 29 June, Manufacturers want the services of 
good ornamentists. 1888 F, G. Jackson Decor. Design iv. 
88 Shapes.. worth the attention of the ornamentist. 

Ornate (pimé't, gnc), ppl. a. Also 5-6 ornat. 
[ad. L. orndé-us, pa. pple. of ornd-re: sce ORN.] 

t1. as fa. pple. Adorned, omamented (zotth). 

1432-50 tr. f/igden (Rolls) II. 317 A fowle man did schewe 
..to Diogenes his place ornate with riche apparaile. 1530 
Exvor Gov. 1. ili, A sufficient nombre, ornate with vertue and 
wisedume. 19771 Antig, Sarisé. 187 An image of God the 
Father. ornate with red stones. 

2. as adj. Ornamented; claborately adored; 


highly decorated or embellished. Also fig. 

1503 Hawes L.vamp. Virt. vii xxix, Lyke a vessell chose’ 
and made ornat. 1a Srarrey England tt. i. 178 Our 
cuntrey..wyl not suifur to be so ornat and so beutyful in 
euery degre as other cuntreys be. 1671 MILTON Sanrson 
giz Femal of sex it seems, That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing Like a stately Ship Of Tarsus. 1829 
Coreripce Siéyl Leaves 11. 329 Thou brightest star of 
star-bright Staly! Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures 
thine. 1882 Contemp. Rev. X LIL. 681 HW we go to churches 
where the services are ornate, we see a far larger proportion 
of women than we wish to see, 

b. Of literary or oratorical style: Embellished 
with choice language or flowers of rheterie. 

1420 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1973 Bookes of his ornat 
endyting, That is to al pts land enlumynyng. 1538 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 71 Because the mater bene so vy'le, It 
may nocht have an ornate style. 1564 Brecon H’%s. Gen. 


ORNATE. 


Pref., The eloquent orators with their sugared and ornate 
eloquence. 1816 Gentl, Mag. UXXXV1. 1. 51 The ornate 
style of poetry. 1858 Giapstonn Homer VWI. 531 In 
diction Virgil is ornate and Homer simple. 

+ Ornate, v. Obs. [f L. orndi-, ppl. stem of 
orndre: see prec. and -aTe3.] ¢rans. To orna- 


ment, adorn, embellish. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R.xvw. cxvi. (Wide WS jb/t 
Palma isa tree of vyctory, for therwyth the vyctours honde is 
ornatyd. 1508 Fisuer 7 /'enit. #’s.cii. Wks. (1876) 181 ¥f thou 
wolde edyfy and ornate thy chyrche on this maner. 1611 Srren 
Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxi. $134. 1037 All these foresaid figures, 
stories, and ornaments shall be made to garnish and ornate 
the two Pillars of the Church. 1651 /*udler's Adel Rediz., 
Piscator (1867) VW. 313 F th’ German tongue the Bible he 
translated, And it with learn’d Analysis ornated. 

Hence + Orna‘ted #//. a., + Orna‘ting v4/. sh, 

1491 Caxton Milas Patr, (Wo de W. 1495) 0. 176 b/2 Som- 
tyme ornatynge of wordes maketh the proposycion to be 
withdrawen fro the trouthe. 1630 J. ‘Vaytor (Water P.) 
Wks. (N.), Had L that admir’d ornated stile Of Petrark. 

Ornately (see the adj.), adv. [f. ORNATE a. 
+ -LY 2.) Inan ornate manner; with ornate lan- 
guage ; ornamentally, elegantly; with decoration, 

¢ 3460 G. Asusy Dicta Philos. 434 A king sholde enfourme 
his sone..tospeke ornatly with equite. a 1548 Hats. CAron., 
Len, V#ET, 94b, A solempne oracion, to whom the Emperors 
Secretary answered ornatly. 1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit, 


1x, xviii, (1623) 922 He rehearsed them the same matter | 


againe..so well and ornately, so euidently and plainc. 1854 
H. Mitrer Sch. § Schue. (1858) 342 Some of the ornately 
sculptured foliage. : 

Orna‘teness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being ornate. 

1668 Witains Aeal Char. 1. i. 36 Ornateness, adorn, set 
out, Deck, beantifie, embellish, trimm, @ 1849 Por A. Dates 
Wks, 1864 111. 153 A well-disciplined ornatencess of language. 

Ornation (pind fon). rare. [ad.L. ornition-em, 
n. of action from orn-dre toadorn.] The action of 
adorning ; the condition of being adorned; adorn- 
ment, ornament, t+ equipment; ornamentation. 

1483 Caxton Gott. f.cg. 37/1 Thus in sixe dayes was 
heven and erthe made and alle the ornation of them. 1675, 
tr. Machiavelli s Prince Ded. (1883) 10 Nor have I beautified 
.-it with rhetorical ornations. 1879 [Lincuam] Se’. Taste 
i. 6 The extravagant floridity of Genoese ornation. 

+ Ornative, a. Os. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
ornare to adorn: sce -aTIVE.] ‘Tending or serving 
to adorn; decorative. 

1660 Stantev (list. Philos. UL 54 An arnative and 
exemplary reason, 

|| Ornatrix (pinétriks).  [L. orndtrix female 
adorner.} A woman who adoms, a tirc-woman, 

1834 Lytton Pomifeii i. vii, The ornatrix (i. e, hairdresser) 
slowly piled, one above the other, a mass of small curls. 

Ornature (f:mitiix). rare. [a. F. ornature 
(1530in Godef.) = It. ornatura, ad. late L. orndtira 
omament, ornamentation, f. ppl. stem of L, ornare, 
see -URE.] Ornamentation, adornment, decoration: 
embellishment ; ornament. 

1538 Letann ffi. 1, New Years Gift p. xxi, A thing that 
desired to be sumwhat large, and to have ornature. 1601 
LB. Jonson Poetaster ii. 45 A mushroom, for all your other 
ornatures, 31658 Pautips, Ornature,a setting forth, trim- 
ming, or adorning [ed. 1706 substitutes Ornament], 1814 
Soutury Noderick xvin. 113 Vestments ..stiff With ornature 
of gold. 1886 Brackte in i9fk Cent. Apr. 531 The Gothic 
Castle with its..grotesque ornature of all kinds. 

Orndern, orndorn, dial. ff. UspERN Ods, 

+ Orne, a.t Obs. rare. [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain.) ? Careful, particular. 

a1225 Ancr, RK. 370 Bute pe on... was ornure of mete & of 
drunche pen be twetodre, ¢1315 Suoaenan /ovms (EE. 1. S.) 
77/2214 Pe syxte onleke swete ihesus, Of ordre nopyng orne. 

+ Orne, a2 Obs, rare. [app. a. OF. ornd, 
with mutescent ¢ as in assign (sb.2), etc.] Ornate. 

©1430 Freemasonry (ed. Halliw. 1840) 569 Rethoryk 
metryth with orne speche amonge. . 

| Orné (erron. -ée), F. == ‘adorned’, in cotfage 
orné: see COTTAGE 4. 

1811 Sneitey St, frayre xi, Pr. Wks, 1888 I. 207 A 
cottage ornée, which ] possess at some little distance hence. 

+Ornel. 06s. rare. [a. F. orne/, pl. ornaulx 
(14th-15th c, in Godef.).] A kind of rather soft 
white building stone. 

1442 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) L. 386 Franghtage 
of x tonne of Ornell fro london vn to ye College. 1443 
fbid, 388 Fraught of Cj quarter and a-half of Ornel. 

Ornement, obs. form of ORNAMEN?. 

+ Orneo-, repr. Gr. dpyeo-, comb. form of cprveor 
= épus hird, in numerous compounds ; hence the 
obs. + Orneosco:pic, + Orneo'scopist: see quot. 

1727 Battev, vol. It, Orncoscopicks, Omens or Predictions 
given from the Flight, etc. of Birds. /ds., Orneoscopists, 
Augurs or Diviners hy Birds. [So 1730-6 (folio).] 

+ Orni-, an irregular substitute for ORNEO- or 
OrniTHo- in ft Ornisco-pic, + Orni'scopist, 
+ Orni‘seopy : see quots., and cf. prec. 

1775 Asn, *Orniscopics, the omens or predictions drawn 
from the observation of birds. 1785 Jounson, *Orniscapist, 
one who examines the flight of birds, in order to foretel futur- 
ity. 2775in Asu. 1828in Wenster, and in some mod. Dicts. 
1890 Century Dict. "“Orniscopy, same as ornithoscopy. 

+O-rnify, v. Os. Also 6 ornefy.  [irreg. 

f. F. orner or L. ornd-re to adorn + -FY.]  /rans. 

To adorn, ornament. 

1594 T. Beoincrirtn tr. Machiavelli's Florentine ifist. 

(1595) 48 They likewise ornefied their city with new build- 


| 
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ings. 1602 Secar ffon. Ail. § Civ. 1. xxi, 27 Permitting 
them also to ornifie their weapons with siluer and gold. 
1633 J. Dowe // ist, Septuag. 58 As the Maister-worke-men 
had shewed their Arte in imbellishing and ornifying every 
thing. 1671 Brvpate Law Nodbil. 4 Gentry 8 A Duke is 
Ornilied with a Surcoat Mantle and Hood at his Creation. 

| Ornis (f1nis). [a. Ger. Orais,a, Gr. opus bird, 
(Introd. ¢1859.)] A collective term for the birds 
or bird life of a region or country ; = avifauna. 

1861 fois 292 (heading) On the Diversity of the Estimate 
of the European Ornis and its causes [tr. Ger. paper by 
Dr. J. H. Blasius). 1882 in Aufix, Rez. Apr. 474 An ornis 
more anomalous in its admixture of fornes, but poorer as 
regards species, 1893 Proc. Somerset Arch. & Nat. list. 
Sec, 1oz This number appears inadequate to represent the 
Ornis of so large a county as Somerset, 

Ornithian (pimispiin), @. rare. (f Gr. dpi- 
Bias the north wind which brought the birds of 
passage, f. dpves, dprid- bird; hence xetpdy dpviBias 
(Arist, Acharn.), a tempest of birds, an‘ Ornithian 
gale’.] Bringing birds; laden with birds. 

ue tr. Aristophanes, Ackarnians 36D, What bring you ? 
#, Ducks, jackdaws, woodcocks, tufted-ducks, landrails, 
divers, D, Marry then, like an Ornithian gale, you have 
come tothe market, 

Ornithic (pmitpik), a  [ad. Gr. dpridccds 
bird-like, £ épvis bird. So mod. FL osndthigue 
(1875 in Littré).) Of, or pertaining to, birds; 
characteristic of birds; of the bird kind; avian. 

1854 Owen in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat, L226 Retaining its 
ornithic type. 1865 Meader 29 July 123/3 ‘Phe ornithic 
character of the cast of the brain-cavity. 1896 Newton 
Dict. Birds Introd. 21 The ornithic portion of the Fauna of 
any particular country. A pee 

b. Dealing with or skilled in birds, 

21876 M. Coutins Th. in Garden (1880) 1. 9g A point 
Yam not ornithic enough to explain. 1881 Ruskin Love's 
Meinie 1. iii, 126 Vou will scareely find in any ornithic 
manual more than a sentence. .ahout their hearing. 

Ornithichnite (fmipicknait), [ad mod. L. 
ornithichnités, £. Gr, épves, opvid-, bird + ixvos track: 
see -ITE and Tennire, Often used in the 1.. form.] 
A fossil footprint of a bird, or bird-like reptile; 
applied orig. to those found in Triassic deposits in 
Connecticut, now attributed to dinosaurs. 

1836 Hircucock in Aver. Frat. Sci. NXNUX. 325) 1 ine 
clude all the varieties of tracks under the term Orqnith- 
ichuites;.. signifying stony bird tracks, Ibid. 324 Some of 
the specimens of Ornithichnites, which | regard as produced 
by a three toed bird, may have been made by one with four 
toes, 1845 Lyenn Yrae. Ni doer 1.93 Red sandstone... 
remarkable for its ornithichnites. 1848 Loweu. Siglow 1’. 
12 Apr. (1867) 93 The Ruues resemble very nearly the ornith- 
ichnites or fossil bird-tracks of Dr. Hitchcock. 

So O:rnithichno‘logy [see -o1.0cy], the branch 
of palxontology which deals with ornithichnites. 

1836 Hitcucock in Aoer. Frad Sei, XX1X. 315 Since this 
is a department of oryctology hitherta unexplored... 1 should 


call it ornithichnology. 

Ornithine (f1nipsin). Chem. [f. Gr. dprid- 
bird + -1nk5.) A hase, C,H,,N,O,, which enters 
into the composition of Orxrriuric acid, q.v. 

1881 Warts Dict. Chem, VILL. 1446 [see Ornttavric). 

Ornithi-vorous, ¢. vere. [irreg. f. Gr. dpvié- 
bird- + L. -vor-us: see -vorous.] Bird-devouring. 

3857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1884 J. E. Tavioe Sagacity 
of Plants 276 The larger and peculiarly-constructed mefen- 
thes, therefore, mny be ornithivorous as well ns insectivorous, 


Ornitho-, bef. vowel ornith-, repr. Gr. dpvi8o-, 
épri8-, comhining form of épys bird, as in éprtdo- 
Onpas bird-catchcr, dpride-payos bird-eating, etc., 
used in Eng. to form numerous scientific terms: 
see the following, and the Main words below. 

The pronunciation varies with the place of the stress; 
when the primary stress falls on the following element, there 
must be a secondary stress on ornitho-, which according to 
the etymology ought to be orni:tdo-, and is so pronounced 
by most English scholars in learned words: but conforma- 
tion to ornithology, ornithologist, has established o:rn}tho- 
logical (instead of ornt:thological), the analogy of which 
has introduced o'rnitho- into other words in popular nse. 

Orni:thobio'graphy, the life-history of a bird 
or birds; hence Orni:thobiogra‘phical a. 
Orni:thocepha'lic, Orni:thocephalous a. (Gr, 
xepady head], shaped like a bird’s head (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1857). Orni:thoco‘prolite, an avian 
coprolite, fossil birds’ dung. Orni:thoco'pros, 
the dung of hirds, guano, Orni:tholeu‘cism [Gr. 
Aevecds while}, albinism in birds (Mayne). Orni:- 
thomeclanism [Gr yédav black], melanism in 
birds (Mayne). Orni:thomy-zous a. (Gr. pu(dew 
to suck], living parasitically on birds (Mayne). 
}Ornithopa'ppi A/. [manos grandfather, ancestor], 
an order of Jurassic birds of archaic type, repre- 
sented by the genus Archaopleryx ; hence Orni:tho- 
pa‘ppica. Ornitho'pterousa. (Gr. wrepév feather, 

| wing], bird-winged, having wings like a bird. 

| Orni‘thotrophe sonce-twd. (Gr. tpopds feeder], 

| a place to which birds are attracted by food, so as 
to come under 6bservation. 

1826 Dovaston in Bewick's Brit. Birds (ed. 6) }. Pref. 5, 


1 examined. .no less than twenty three sorts of hirds in and 
about my Ornithotrophe, as T humourously denominate it. 


| Ornithodelphia (pinsipode'lfid), sd. p/. Zoo’. 
| [mod.L. (De Blainville 18..), £ Ornirtto- + Gr. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


5edp-vs womb + -14 2.) De Blainville’s name for 
the lowest of the three sub-classes of the Mam- 
malia, identical with the /’rolotheria of later 
zoologists. The sub-class, deriving its name from 
the ornithic character of the reproductive organs, 
consists of a single order, the A/onolremata, con- 
taining the two genera Achidna and Ornitho- 
rhynchus.  \lence Ornithode'Iphian, Ornitho- 
delphic, Ornithode'Iphid, Ornithode phous, 
adjs., of, belonging to, or of the nature of the 
Ornithodelphira. 

1871 Hexsey Anat, Verteh. An. 11g. 1892 Mivart Evens. 
Anat.18 The 3rd sub-class is called Ornithadelphia, and the 
animals comprised within it are termed Ornithodelphous 
maminals. 1879 1. M. Watnack Australas. iii. 57 ‘The 
lowest group of mammalys—the sub-class Ornithodelphia or 
Movotremiata, consisting of two of the most remarkable 
animals on the globe, 

ll Ornithogeea ‘pinipodgii, -e75). Zoogeoy, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. éprt80- bird- + yata land.] A pro- 
posed term for a division of the land surface of the 
eaith, characterized by the existence of many 
peculiar birds, including formerly some gigantic 
species, and Ly the absence of Mamuinalia, except 
bats, seals, and whales. 1t corresponds to the New 
Zealand region of some authors. [ence Ornitho- 
ge'an a. ‘ 

31874 P. 1. Scuaver in Manchester Set. Leet. Ser. vie ve 79 
Wemay divide our carth.. into fourdivisions. . IW... Ornitio: 
gra—Vird-land, 1899 W. 1.8 PLL. Sew reo. Meant. 
anads Imtrod. it Mr. Gills. dies proposed_a division of the 
Earth iuto nine ‘realms... (¢) Fhe Ornitho-gaan (| New 
Zealand). . 

tOrnithogal, Os. Also 8 -gale. [ad.1.. 
ornithogalé (Viiny), or Gr, épvidéyador, £. dprido- 
bird- + yada milk; in Bot. L. Orrdthovalum 
(Tourncfoit, t700).] The Star of Bethichem (Orn7- 
thogalum umbellatum); also an anglicized form 
of the botanical name of the senus. 

1578 Lvte Dedeens u. xlyii, 205 Dioscorides writeth of 
Oruithogal that the Lulbus or round roote thereof may be 
eaten, [1664 Fvrivs Wad fort. (172g) 208 June... Flowers 
in Prime or yet lasting .. Pinks, .. Ornithogalum.] 1706 
Puttirs, Ov aithesale, av Verb call'd Star of Bethlehem, or 
Dogs-Onion, 1725 Braviny fam, Dict sv. Star of eth: 
fehent, Vhe Arabick. .and that call'd the Indian Ornithogale, 
are most esteem'd, (1825 Greendonse Comp. 1. 116 Cuuicate 
bulbs, as some of the Ornithogalums.] 

Ornithoid (fnipoid), a. [f. Gr. dprté- bird 
+ -o01D.] Kesembling a bird; approaching birds 
in structure: esf, applied to certain reptiles. 

4858 Hircneock /chnel. Mew Fugl 105, 1 attach the 
Typopus to the ornithoid Lizards. 1895 /’ef. Sei. Monthly 
Sept. 693 Ornithoid lizards or batrachi:ns, 

Ornitholeucism : see OrNItTHO-, 

Ornitholite (p:ni-pelait). (f, Onsirno- + -LivE.] 
A fossil of a bird or fragment of a bird. 

1828 in Wenster. 1836 Hitcucock in Amer. Fru. Sci. 
XXIX. 307 For this paucity of ornitholites, geologists have 
..Aassigned probable reasons. 1869 Gitumore tr. Hignier’s 
Reptiles & Birds Vitrod. 3 Traces had been discovered. of 
certain Ornitholites, 1876 PaGr Ads, Tr.vt-l&, Geol. xix. 370 
Many unknown fragments of bird-hones are..ranked under 
the general term ornitholites. 

NenceOrnitholi‘tica., asin‘ ornitholitic remains’. 

Ornithologer (fmippi5dzan. rave. [f. Onnt- 
THOLOG-¥ + -ERL] = ORNITHOLOGIST, 

1661 Loven. //ist. Axio. §& Afin, 134 Savonarola pre- 
ferreth it before the Bustard or Thrush, so Bapt Fier. Yet 
the Ornithologer and Volateranus deny it. 

Ornithologie, a. rare. [f Gr. dpriboardy-os 
speaking or treating of birds + -1¢.] = next. 

1846 in Worcester. i 

Ornithological (¢:nipolpdzikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -aL.) Of or pertaining to ornithology; 
relating to the study of hirds. (In quot. 1875 ca¢achr. 
Of or pertaining to birds, avian, ornitbic.) 

1802 Montacu (ti¢/e) Ornithological Dictionary ; or Alpha+ 
betical Synopsis of British Birds. 1812 Pennant’'s Zool 1. 
88 Mr. Montagu..has given a very detailed description of 
it in his .. ornithological dictionary, 1824 Miss Muitrorp 
Village Ser. 1, (1863) 204 The ornithological ear of the master 
+. was struck bya regular and melodions call, the note, as he 
averred, of a sky-lark, 1875 Miss Brapvon Strange World 
IL. ig A marvellous specimen of the ornithological race. 

lfence Ornithologically ad/v., according to 
ornithology, from an ornithological point of view. 

Ornithologist (jinifylodzist). [fas Orxi- 
THOLOGY + -18st.) One who sludies or is versed 
in ornithology ; a student of birds. 

1677 Prot Oxfordshire 179 She mae be placed amongst 
them by future Ornithologists. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) 
I..135 This is the gyrfatco of all the ornithologists except 
Linnans, 1874 Coves Birds N. W, Introd. 11 No one, not 
an ornithologist, has contributed more to the advance of our 
knowledge of the birds of the West. ; 

So Ornithologize v., to pursue the study of birds, 

1892 Gd. Words Apr. 238/2 One day in early summer, 
whilst ornithologizing amongst the mountains. 

Ornitholo (fanipp'lodgi). fad. mod. 1. 
ornithologia (Aldrovandns, 1599), £. Gr. épvidoaAdyos 
treating of hirds, f. dpvi€o- bird + -Ad-yos speaking. 
CE. F. ornithologie (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
branch of zoology which deals with birds, their 
nature and habits. (By Fuller used otherwise.) 


ORNITHOMANCY. 


[26s Fuccer (¢i¢/e) Ornitbo-Logie ; or, the Speech of Birds. 

ence 1670 in Biount.] . Es : 

[1676 Wintucuey (#it/e) Oraithologia: Libri tres, recognovit 
..J. Raius.) 1678 Rav (¢#t/e) Ornithology, translated into 
English and enlarged [tr, of prec. 1706 Puicuirs (ed. Kersey), 
Oraithology,a Discourse or Descriptian of the several kinds 
and natures of Birds. 17§§ in Jouxson, 182% Miss Mirrorp 
Village Ser. us. 1863) 13 The Jectures on ornithology, with 
which..he had thought tit to favour Fanny. 1893 Newrox 
Dict. Birds \ntrod, 20 The other work to the importance of 
which on Oraithology in this country allusion has been nade 
is Bewick's /léstory of British Birds (1797-1804). 

Ornithomancy (pmsdi:pomaznsi’, [ad. med. 
or mod. L. eruithomantia, a, Gr. épviBopayreia 
divination from birds, angury, f. épvido- bird- + 
povreia divination: sec -MANcY.) Divination by 
means of the flight and cries of birds; augury. 

1652 Gavi rk J/agastrout. 165 Qruithomancy [divining] by 
Viirds. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cred. sv, Ornithomancey, among 
the Greeks, was ihe same with aogary amoug the Romans. 
18g0 De Quincey Mod, Superst, Wks. 1862 INL 317 Ornitho. 
nancy, or the derivation of omens from the motions of birds, 
grew into an elaborate science. 


So Ornithoma‘ntic a., of or pertaining to orni- 
thomancy ; Ornithoma‘ntist, a diviner by birds 

jailey vol. IL. 1727). 

Ornithomelanism, ete. : see Onnxitito-. 

Ornithomorphic, 2. [f. Gr. dpridépopp-os 
bird-shaped (yopy) form) + -1¢.] Tlaving the form 
and appearance uf a bird; birdlike. 

1887 Lang Myth, Artal & Velre. W4 Between these two 
ernitonerplie creators the strife was. fierce. 1893 .Vationad 
Observer ty Mar. 418/2 The ‘vof-hird’ is the urnithamor phic 
aspect of the tutelary genius of wealth, 

Ornithophilist (finipgfilist). [f£ Orxitruo- 
+ Gr. pid-os lover + -ist.] A lover of birds. 

1876 Hort? V. 5 Like a true ornithophilist, Mc. Spurgeon 
likes birds, hut tikes them wild. . 

So Ornitho'philite 5). = prec. (also altri.) 
Ornithophilous a@., bird-loving; in Votany, 
applied to flowers fertilized by the avency of birds, 
chiefly humming-birds, which visit them for honey. 
Ornitho‘phily, love of birds. 

1869 [.. Simpson Slandbh. Dining vii. (ed. 3) 73 note, He 
Hever omitted this ornithophilite excursion. 1880 Gxay 
Struct. Bet.2t7 Ornithophilous—i.¢. bird-fertilized—flowers 
are to be ranked with entomophilous, 1884 ‘Basi! Weuriay 
of the Green L. iii, 44 Sutumers's opinion both of her practice 
suid of her preaching of ornithophily. 

Ornithopod (pini‘poppd),a.andsé, [ad. mod.L. 
Ornithopoda, neuter pl, f. Onnxitio- + Gr. mods, 
mob- foot.] a. ad. llaving feet like those ofa bird; 
belonging tothe Ornitho pod, a group or order of 
extinct saurians, containing herbivorous //0- 
sauria, whose hind feet closely resembled those of 
hirds in their structure. b. sé. A member of this 
group. So Ornitho‘podons a. 

(1888 Ruttesron & Jackson Ani, Life 392 Two of the 
sub-divisions fof Dinosaurs) (Stegosauria and Ornithopoda) 
show ornithic characters, especially in the bind-limb.] 1888 
Lyvrkker in QO. Frad, Geol. Sve. (1889) XLV. 8 gu Vertebra 
of an Ornithopodous Dinasaur from the..Green-saad, 

Ornithopterous;: sce Ornituo-. 

Ornithorhy-nchous, @. Zoo/. [f.as next + 
-ous.) Having a beak like that of a bird. 

1857 in Mayne /-xfos, Ler. rise. f 

|| Ornithorhynchus (f::nipori-nkds, pansite-). 
[mod. f, Onniruo- + Gr. poyyos bill] An aquatic 
mammal of Australia, the duck-billed platypus or 
duck-mole (0. paradoxus or anatinus), the only 
species of its genus and family in the order 
Monotrenata; it has glossy dark-brown fur, webbed 
feet and bill like a ducks; it lays eggs like a bird. 

1800 Parl. Trans. XC. 432 My opportunities of examining 
the Ornithorhynchus were procured through Sir Joseph 
Banks. 1820 J. Oxtry Yrad.2 Burp, N.S. Wales 284 We 
saw numbers of the ornithorynchus, or water mole, in the 
river, 1864 OWEN Mower ofGod 46 The anomalous Ornitho- 
rhynchus, with the tail of a beaver, the skin of a mole, the 
beak of a duck, and the spurs of a cock. 1870 Courtnore 
Paradise of Birds 70 For he gave to the Earth the first 
animal birth, and conceived the Ornithorhyncus. 1892 J. A. 


Tuomson Outlines Zool. 566 The mammary glands in the 
female Ornithorhyncbus open on a flat patch. 


Orni‘thosaur. [f. as next.] = next, b. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

Ornithosaurian (-s9:riin), a. ise) Palewont. 
{f mod. L. Ornithosauria, neut. pl. f. ORNrrno- + 
Gr, cabpos lizard: see Satara] Of, helonging 
to, or having the character of, the Oruithosauria, 
an extinct order of flying reptiles, including the 
pterodactyl; more usually called Prerosauria. 
b. sé, A member of this order. 

Ornithoscelidan (-se‘lidin),a. (s4.) Paleont. 
[f. mod.L. Oraithoscetida p\. (f. ORNITHO- bird + 
Gr. oxéd-os leg + -fda) + -an.] Of or belonging 
to the Ornithoscelida, a sub-class or order of 
extinct reptiles of Mesozoic and Tertiary age, which 
approached birds in the form of the hinder legs and 
the pelvic arch. b. sd. A member of this order. 


The Ornithoscelida are sometimes reckoned as identical 
with the Dirnosauria (in a wide sense), sometimes as con- 
taining the Dinosauria and Compsognatha. 4 

1876 Huxtey Amer. Addr., Lect. Evolution ii. (1877) 61 
Hind limbs of a crocodile, a three-toed hird, and an ornitho- 
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scelidan, /did. 64 The ornithoscelidan limb is comparable 
to that of an unhatched chick, 1B8o HauGuton //ys. Geog. 
vi. 265 The Archzopteryx is a connecting link between the 
true birds-and the Ornithoscelidan reptiles, ae 

Ornithoscopy (fimipp’skdpi).  [ad. Gr. épri- 
Sockoria, n. of quality f, dpvi@ooxdn-os observing 
(and divining by) birds, auguring, sb. = augur, {, 
épvidu- bird + -axonos viewing.] Observation of 
birds for the purpose of divination; angury. 

1840 De Quincey Afod, Superst. Wks, 1862 TL. 321 
Speaking of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews. 1897 A, 
Duavexen tr. /hering’s Heel. of ryan 374 ‘The onginal 
meaning, therefore, of Ornithoscopy cannot possibly have 
been the mere watching of birds, 

5o Ornithoscopist, one who professes or prac- 
tises ornithoscopy; an augur. (Ogilvie, 1882.) 

Ornithotomy (finifpeiémi). [f. Ornituo- 
+ Gr, -ropia cutting; see -ToMY.] Dissection of 
birds ; the anatomy of birds. 

1854 Owen Shed. § Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ, Nat. (1865) 
HH. 73/1 An additional specitic tenn in ornithatomy. 

So Ornithoto‘mical a., of or pertaining to 
ornithotomy ; Ornitho-‘tomist, one who practises 
the dissection, or studies the anatomy, of birds, 

1875 W. K, Pakker in Eucye?. Brit, Wb. 7238/1 Uh: merest 
abstract of most uf our present ornithotomical knowledge. 
1885 Newton /Avd, XVIM. 41/2 To harmonize the views of 
ornithotomists with those taken by the ornithologists who 
only stady the exterior : 

Ornithurie (piuipiiterik), @. Chem. (f. Onnt- 
TH(o- + Unite.) In Ornttheric acid, CyyV1.,N.O,, 


| 


an acid extracted’ from the excrement of birds _ 


whose food has been mixed with benzoic acid; it 
crystallizes in small colourless anhydrous needles. 

1881 Waris Dict, Cheat. VILN. 0446 In constitution orni- 
thuric acid is analogous to hippuric acid, being formed by 
the union of 2 mut. benzoic acid and 1 mol. ornithine, with 
elimination of 2 mol. water. é 

Ornithurous (pmipiiierras), a. Zool. [f. nod. 
L, Ornithaire, fem, pl. Ornitii(o- + Gr. odpatail.] 
“it, Vird-tailed ; of or pertaining to the Ornithure 
or ordinary birds having a tail terminatedgby a 
pygostyle, as opposed to the Sazerte or Jizard- 
tatled birds, represented by the fossil Archwopteryx. 

+Ornomancy. Cés,  [irreg. f. Gr. Spves bird 

+ payreia divination.] = ORNITHOMANCY, 

c 1420 Lyoc, Assenrbly of Gods These folowyd Konnyng 
.«.Adryomancy, Ornomancy, with Pyromancy, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Urnomancy, divination by the moving of birds. 

Oro-anal (6-rondb), a. [imeg. f. LL. ds, ér- 
mouth + ANAL] 

1. That serves both as month and anns, as the 
single orifice of the digestive system of the star-fish. 

1872 Nicnotson /adgont. 131 Vhe question is narrowed to 
its being the anus alone, or an ‘ ora-anal ' orifice. 

2. Extending in the direction from mouth to anus. 

1885 Rav Lankesrer in Ancyel, Brit, XVX. 434/2 \ new 
long axis is. established at right angles to the original oro- 
anal axis. fe : 

| Orobanche (robenks). [L. (Pliny), a. Gr, 
bpoBayxn, f. SpoB-os OnoBs + dyx-ev to throttle.] 
A genus of lealless plants (Tournefort, 1700), para- 
sitical on the roots of other plants, chielly Legu- 
minoswe; the broomrape. Also attrid. 

1562 Turxer /lerdad un. 7tb, It choketh and strangleth 
them [pulses] where of it hath the name of Orobanche, that 
is chokefitche or strangletare. 1601 Hottann J éiny Ih. 145 
A weed there is which we named Orobanche, for that it 
choketh Eruile and other pulse, 1873 Txistram Afoad wii. 
249 Splendid orobanches, of two species... thrive on the roots 
of the Atriplex halimus, 890 Atheneum 21 June 805/2 
Specimen of an orabanche parasitic upon a pelargonium. 

ences Oroba'ncheous a., of or pertaining to the 
Natural Order Orobanchex or Orobanchacex, 

1857 in Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 

+O-robe. Obs. rare. [a. F. orobe (1545 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. evodus, by mod.Fr. botanists 
applied to Orobus tudberosus, now Lathyrus ma- 


crorhizus: see next.] Some species of yetch or 


| other leguminous plant. 


1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 95 Orobes per 100 weight. 1756 
Rot Dict. Trade, Orobe, a plant, whose seed and root are 
of some use in medicine and dying. 

b. Comb, + Orobe-strangler. = OBOBANCHE. 
1s62 Turner /Serbal uw. 92 It hath gotten the name Oro- 
banche, that is Orobstrangler. Ss 

|Orobus (ptobis). Fot. Obs. [L. (Pliny), a. 
Gr, GpoBos some kind of vetch; taken as generic 
name by Tournefort 1700.) A former genus of 
Leguminose ; now divided between Lathyrus and 
Vicia, one species being named Vicia Orodus. 

Usually Englished from Turner onward as Sitter Vetch, 
an appellation founded hy Tumer npon a passage in 
Galen; though the early herbalists admit that the identity 


| of Galen's dpafes was unknown to them. 


1sst Tursxer //erdal .. Piijb, Galen... and Aetius with 
one consent hold that the black orobns is bitter. 1562 /ér, 
1. 77b, Opivin.. taken in the quantite of a bitter fich, called 
eruum or orobns, 1688 R. Hoime Arwoury 11. 91/2 Wood, 
or wild Orobus [hath] the Flowers white, the hlack. 


Orocentral (6erese-ntral), a. [irreg. for terz- 
central, {. L. 6s, or- mouth + Centrat.] Occupy- 


| ing the centre of the oral side (of an echinoderm). 


1884 P.H. Carpenter in Challenger Rep., Zool. xxxu, 158 
1 propose to call it [a plate of calcareons matter] the ‘oro. 


OROMETER. 


central’. 1885 Athenguon 11 Apr. 475/2 The orocentral 
plate corresponds with the centrodorsal, 1888 RottEston 
& Jackson Anin. Life 545 (Echinodermata) In its typical 
furm .. there is an orocentral surrounded by five iaterradial 
oral plates, and these in their turus by circles of oral radials 
and interradials. 

Orogenesis (prodze'n/sis). Geol. [f. Gr. dpos 
mountain + -GENES1S.] The formation of mountains. 
So Orogeny [cf. F. orogéuie (Littré), and see 
-GENY), 

1886 W. 3B. Tavior in Proc. Amer, Assoc. Adm Sc. 
XXXIV. 202 Does not this impartial testimony forin a most 
suggestive. .indication of the secret tause of orogenesis ? 

Orogenie (prodzenik), a. [f. as OnocENy (see 
prec.) +-1c, CfF.ovogénigue (Littré).) Mountain- 
forming; eoncerned in the formation of mountains. 

1886 American X11, 351 The old belief that earthquakes 
are generally volcanic; they are more commonly orogenic. 
1898 J. Ii. Maker Princ, Stratigr. Geol. 32 Inversion is a 
frequent accompaniment of the more local orogenic or 
mountain-forming movements. 

Orographic (progrefik), a. [f. Ornocrapuy 
+-1C; see -GRaPHIC.] Of or pertaining to oro- 
graphy; counected with the physical character, 
features, and relative position of mountains. 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 Aeader 5 Mar. 303/1 The two 
chains repeat each other in all their primary orographic 
conditions, 1880 F.R.& G. R. Connen /fandba. to Bible 
Vii. 333 Such being the orographic features of the site. 1888 
J.D. Wartney Names § Places 85 It needs but little oro- 
graphic study to find out that a single entirely isolated 
mountain is something of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Orogra‘phical, ¢. [f.as jee. + -at.) Re 
lnting to or connected with orography. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav, (1812) IT. 100 Tn an orographical 
respect... T'shorguna deserves every attentiun. 1880 Haucue 
ion Phys, Geog. v. 205 An Orographical Map of Africa. 
1894 .Vation (N. Y.) 23 Aug. 142/2 An orographical and 
xeological description of the Cordilleras. 

Orography(org'grift), oreography (er7p'g-). 

Gr. Gpos, Gpe- mountain + -GRAPHY,  Greck 
eomponnds of épos are formed in dpe-, Spo-, and 
épe(o-; hence the two forms, of which ovegraphy is 
now the more usual. So in Fr., orographie (Dict. 
Acad, 1878) has displaced ordographie.] ‘That 
branch of physical geography which deals with 
the formation and features of mountains ; the de- 
scription of mountains. 

1845 Worcrsrrr, Cea a 1856 A. K, Jounston (47700) 
Vhysical Adlas of Natural Phenomena, Geolagy and Oro- 
graphy. 1865 Sat. Aer. 11 Feb. 163 He has made an addi- 
tion to oreography, 1881 Pinto //ow / crossed Africa VM. 
1,107 Theoreography of thatregion. 1883 4 theneunt 2g Sept. 
4o7/t AN detailed description of the orography..of one of the 
most complex mountain systems on the face of the earth. 

| Ovohippus (prohi-pds). [mod. L., f. Gr. 
épos mountain + tres horse.] A genus of fossil 
quadrupeds found in the Eocene beds of North 
America, having four toes on the fore feet and 
three on the hind feet; held to be an ancestral 
form of the horse and its congeners. The animals 
were only about the size of a fox. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World x. 227 The earliest of them, the 
Orohippus, would require, on the theory, to have been pre- 
ceded by a previous series. 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol, 504 
First of all, appears. .the Kohippus,..then. .tbe Orohippus. 

Oroide (6roid). [f. Fr. or, It. 070 (L. aurunt) 
gold + Gr, 0s form: cf, -omp.] An alloy of 
copper and zinc, having the colonr of gold. Also 
attrib. (See also OREIDE.) 

1875 Keicut Déet. Afech., Orcide,. anatloy resembling gold 
inappearance. 1879 WeesteEr Suppl. Oroide. (Also written 
oretde.) x880 Sat. Nev, 7 Feb. 175/2 Oroide gold. 1881 
Metal World No.6. 89 Oreide must not be confounded with 
oroide, which consists of 12 parts of caustic lime, 360 of sal. 
ammoniac, 600 of magnesia, 900 of tartar, 10,000 of copper, 
and 1,700 of zinc. i. . ; 

Orolingual (6°reli-newal), a. [irreg. for *or7- 
Fingual, {. L. és, ér- mouth + Agua tongue + -AL.] 
Connected with the mouth and tongue. 

1899 Adbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 287 Unilateral extirpation 
of the oro-lingual or of the laryngeal centres. 

Orologe, orologge, obs. forms of TloroLocE, 


Orology (orp'lédzi), oreology (eriiol-). [f. 
Gr. épos, épe- mountain + -Locy. As to the two 
forms see ORoGRAPHY.] The scientific study of 
mountains; the branch of geology or of physical 
geography which treats of mountains. 

1781 J. T. Ditton Trav. through Spain 245 We are not 
therefore to wonder, that orology, or the science of moun- 
tains, is so little understood, 1860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea 
(Low) xiv. § 582 Eqnally important is it..to present its 
orology, by peeps out tbe bottom of the ocean. 1892 
Daily News 26 Mar, 2/1 Originally Mr, Whymper intended 
to pursne his studies in Oreology..in the cloud-capped re- 
gion of the Himalaya. ‘ 

[lence Orolo-gical, oreo-, a. [cf. F. orologigue], 


| of or pertaining to orology (1828 in Webster); 


Oro‘logist, oreo-logist, one skilled in orology. 
woz Pravratr /Mustr, Hutton, Th, 114 Vf the Oreclogist 
would trace back the progress of waste, ull he come in sight 
of that original structure. 
Orology, obs, variant of Horo.ocy. 
Orometer (org'mitai). [f. Gr. gpos mountain 
+ pérpoy measure; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the altitudes of mountains, 


OROMETRIC. 


1879 Cassel’s Techn. Educ. WV. 92't The clinometer or 
orometer for levelling and finding altitudes, 

Orometric (grome‘trik), a. [f. as pree. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to the measnrement of mountains; 
+(in quot.) = trigonometrical with mountain sum- 
mits as the points of triangulation. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Warttime Sure. p.xxi, An Ornmetric 
Survey is, when one long Base-line is Pe a ola 
the Distance of the Summits of two, or more, high Mountains 
in the Neighbourhood found from thence trigonometrically. 

Oronasal, Oronge: see ORINASAL, ORANGE, 

Oronoco, oronooko (6-rondwko, -niko). 
Also 8 Oranoco, Oronoko, 8-g Oroonoko, -ka, 
9 Oronokoo, Orinoco. [Origin uncertain: app. 
a proper name, but stated in 4 /’afer on Tobacco 
118 by J. Fume 1839 to he unconnected with the 
river Oronoco in South America.] Name of a 
variety of tobacco. 

1706 Putts, Oranoco (ie. bright and large), a Name 
given to the common sort of Tobacco in the Plantations of 
Virginin. 1708 B. Cook Sofeweed factor (1865) 23 Viroadl 
Oronooko bright and sound, ‘The growth and product of this 
ground. 1760 J. Ler /afrod. Bet, App. 321 Oroonoka, 
Nreotiana. 3800 in Spirit Pub, Frals, WV. 365 Vursting 
from the effluyia of train-oil, salt.cod, and oronncko. 1889 
Dovie Micah Clarke 34 Smoking his evening pipe of 
Oronooko. 1896 P..A. Brece Keon. Mist. Virginia 1. 436 

Jetween the sweet-scented and the Oronoco .. there were 
several varieties, : 

Orontiaceous (orputi,-fos), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Orontiicew + -ovs.) Of or belonging to the 
Orontiacew, a Natural Order or tribe of I:ndogens 
elosely allied to Aracew, of which the genus Oren- 
ttum is the type; represented in Britain by the 
Sweet Flag, Acorus Calamus. 

1857 in MAYNE d.vfos. Ler. (e i 

50 Oro ntiad, a plant of the N.O. Ovoutiacer. 

1876 Harcey J/aét. Med. (ed. ©) 385 Orontiads differ from 
the Arums in having hermaphrodite flowers and usually a 
scaly perianth. 7 : = 

Oro-pharyngeal (Oerefirindgiil), @.  [f. 
next: sce PHARYNGEAL.) Of or pertaining to the 
oropharynx. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1897 Adlbutl’s Syst. Aled, VW. 
742, Vhe abscess is generally confined to the oro-pharyngeal 
region, /bid. 775 Owing to the enlarged tonsils encroach. 
ing on the oro-pharyngeal space. 

Oropharynx (6rrefe'rinks). [irreg. f. L. as, 
6r- month + PuaRYNX.) ‘That part of the throat 
immediately continuous with the mouth; the 
pharynx proper, as distinct from the nasopharynx, 

In mod. Diets, 

Orotund (Gerelwnd), a. (s6.) [f. L. phrase ove 
rolundo ‘with round, well-turned speech’ (2¢. ‘with 
round month’) Horace 4. /’. 323, with contraction 
of ore ro- to oro-. This some have essayed to 
alter to ororottmd, for ore- or orirotund.| Charac- 
terized by greater fulness, cleamess, and strength 
than ordinary speech: applied to the voice or utter- 
ance proper to good publie speaking, recitation, 
or reading ; also contemptuonsly to an inflated or 
pompons style of eloquence : magniloquent. 

1792-9 T. Gosse Autodiog. (MS. penes E. Gosse), In the 
winter evenings (1792) my brother Harry's wife.. would read 
aloud therein in a manner both emphatic and orotund. | 1827 
Rusu Philos. Hunt. Voice viii. (1833) 121 ‘The Qualities of 
voice employed as the means of expression, are those of 
the Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette and the Orotiund 
voices. 1840 Penny Cycd. XVI. 472/1 ‘The name of orotund 
.. is given to that natural or improved manner of uttering 
the elements, which exhihits them with a fulness, clearness, 
strength, smoothness, and a ringing or musical qualit 
rarely heard in ordinary speech, 1871‘ M. LeGRaxp’ Camé, 
Fresh, xxii. 363 Mr. Chutney would have... ejaculated, 
in orotund voice, ‘Alas!’ 1881 For. Marrvat Sister the 
Actress 1. xviii. 149 Dreaming .. of natural, falsetto and 
orotund voices, 1887 Lowrit Odd Eng. Dram. (1892) go. 
1891 'T. R. Lounseury Stud. Chaucer U1, vii. 196 In place 
of simple language we had a succession of orotund phrases, 

b, el/lipt. as sb. (se. voice, utterance). 

1827 Rusu Philos, {/nn, Voice viii. (1833) 121 Few persons 
have by nature, a pure orotund. 1888 Cassell's Fam, Mag. 
Dec. 12/1 The deep-orotund is a very pleasing and effective 
acquisition, and may he cultivated with surprising success, 


J. M. Roreetson £ss. Crit. Method 245 Such an- 


1 
extlaitie cultivation of the orotund as makes the bulk of 
his work a mere weariness of the flesh. 

Hence Orotu-ndity (also oro-rotundity), Oro-~ 
rotundoism, s00ce-wads. 

1831 Croker Soswedl’s Johnson 1. 196 note, The number 
of syllables, and oro-rotundity..of the sound of a word, can 
never add much. 1840 G, Ravmono in New A/onthly Mag. 
LEX. 248, 1 .. exclaimed, in all the ororotundoisin 1 coul 
sumtaon to my aid, ‘Hear me’ [ete]. 1892 Black, Mag. 
sae 395 There is a pomposity, an ororotundity. 

royson, obs. form (in Caxton) of Orison. 

Orp, v. Se. [Origin obsenre: ef. ON, vera to 
throw, pa. pple. orfin thrown: ef. Se. fhrawn in 
sense ‘cross-grained, perverse, ill-humonred’.) ifr. 
To fret, to murmur diseontentedly ; ‘to weep with 
a convulsive pant’ (Glossary to Ramsay). 

1745 Ramsay Gendt. Sheph. 1. ii, Like dawted wean..That 
for some feckless whim will orp and greet, 1836 M. Mac- 
KINTOSH Cottager’s Dax. 191 They bood aye keep the neath- 
most in, To orp wi' grief. 

ITence Orping v4/, sb, fretting, murmuring; 
O-rpit ffl. a., fretful, discontented. 

Vou. VIL 


| 


| 
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1599 Jas. [ Baowd. Adpor (1603) 46 Feare not their orping 
or being discontented, as long as yee rall well. 1609 Br. 
W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 116 Notwithstanding 
all the perswasions, orpings, threats, yea Treasonable 
assaults, 1614 Dr. Cowrrr Dikalologie 143 You secine to 
be very earnest here, but all mien may sce it is but your 
Orpit or Ironic conceit. 1877 W, ALEXANDER Johnny Gils 
xiv. (1873) 84‘ Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, litule sinner’. 

+Orped, c. Ols. Also 6 Sc orpit. [OF., of 
obscure origin.] Stout, strenuous, valiant, bold. 

to.. in Anelia VU. 324 Swa gedafenap esnum dam 
orpedan, donne he god weore ong yn}, dat be Aut geornlice 
beswynce. /éd, 325 La orpeda aac aif du wylle witan 3a 
terminos de we ymbe spravcon, wite luvylc ger hyt sy dics 
monan Set man hit damaris, 13... Gray Warw, A.) 662 
Wip hem fif hundred kniztes, Orped nen & gode in figtes, 
1340 Ayend. 183 Aze pe guode kniz3t and orped Pet heb gitod 
herte and hardi, 1390 Gowkk Conf. Lo 12g Sum orped knyht 
tosle this lord. 1440 romp, 227. 3371/1 Orpud,.. andar, 
tcliipotens. 1480 Caxtox Chron, Lat. vt. (1320) 103 by 2 
As thou hast ben orped in thy dedes he dyde to the moche 
honoure, 1587 Freminc Contin. Holinshed WA. 1339/2 See 
you this orped giant here, so huge of linme and bunc? 

b. Of a beast: Fierce, furious. 

1567 Gotnine Ordd's Vet. vin. (1503) 194 Yet should this 
hand... confound this orped swine. 1594 Consraser J ens 
§ Adonis vii, For an orped swine Smit him in the groyne. 

Tlence + O'rpedly ac/v., stoutly, bravely; + O-rped- 
ness, | O-rpedship, valour, bravery. 

61330 sirth. & Werd. 1729 *Orpedlich then the hi-stere And 
the lond thou fond to were. 1387 ‘Trnevisa fddgden (Rolls) 
¥. 2g: Pe emperour dede nobing orpedliche [I. streaue), 
c1400 Chron, Eng. (xxiii, in Herrig ctirchit LU 1g They 
defendede hem welle and orpydly ayens hem, 1398 Trev isa 
Barth. De PRA Xxx. (MS, Badly If. gg b/2 Aboute pente- 
coste is tyme of chenalry and of “orpuidiesse, 13... Al el dis. 
1413 Iis folk ful of ‘orpedschype, Quicliche leputh to hepe, 

Orpement, Orpent, obs. ff. OnriMENT, ORVINE. 

Orphaic, obs. variant of OrpHIc. 

Orphaline, variant of ORPHELIN Obs. 

Orphan (f'1fi1), sé. and @. Also 5-7 -ane, 6-7 
cant. [ad. late L. orphan us (Vulg.), a. Gr. épgavés 
withont parents, bereaved ; cf, OF. orfene (13th e.), 
It. orfano, See also ORVPHENIN, ORPHELIN. J 

A. sb. 1, One deprived by death of father or 
mother, or (more generally) of both parents; a 
fatherless or motherless child. 

Orphan's Court, a probate court in some states of the 
United States, having jurisdiction over the estates and 
persons of orphans. 

[13.. AL f4is, 4948 Another folk woneth there biside; Or- 
phani hy hatteth wide.) 1484 Caxton Chivalry 31 ‘Vhoffyce 
of a knyght is to mayntene and deffende wynimen widowes 
and orphans. 1547-64 Baucowtn Jor. PAilos. (Palfe.) 126 
Innocent persons, orphants, widdowes, & poore men. 1603 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. iv. 95 Mak'st me an Orphan ere my 
Father die, 1632 Huywoon 2nd #%. /von Age v. Wks, 1874 
THE. 429 Sweet Orphant do; thy fathers dead already, 
1715-20 Pore /éfad xxu. 629 The day, that to the shades 
He father sends, Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lev. sv. Orphan, In London the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen have the custody of the orphans of 
deceased freemen, and also the keeping of their lands and 
goods. | 1849 Sternnns BA. of Farm (ed. 2) 1, 596/2 When 
a lamb is left an orphan. .fit is necessary] to mother it .. upon 
another ewe. f 

2. fig. One bereft of protection, advantages, 
benefits, or happiness, previously enjoyed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242b/2 Thenne he assembled 
twelue freres of the Conent of Bouloyne and to thende that 
he wold not leue them and disheryted and orphaacs he 
made his testament. 1844 Mxs. Brownine Cry of Child. 
xii, They..Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

3. atrib. and Cow, as orphai-like adj.; or- 
phan-asylum, -hospital, -house, an orphanage. 

21649 Drums. or Hawtn. Pocus Wks. (1711) 15 When... 
bravest minds live orphan-like forlorn. 1712 C. Maier 
Diary 25 Mar. in Harv. Stud. (1897) V. 58 A present of Gold 
for his orphan-house. 1769 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 65/2 Vhe 
children of the orphan-hospital..were ranged in two lines, 
1792 S. Rocers /¥eas, Aleut. 40 Orphan-sorrows drew the 
ready tear. 1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont. Countries L159 
‘Phe Preachers’ Church, and that of the Orphan-house 
1857 Maywr E.rfos. Lex. 831/2 An orphan-hospital, or in. 
stitution for bringing up orphaned children in, 1878 Gro. 
Euiot Coll, Br, P.294 Love forsaken sends out orphan cries. 

B. adj. Vereaved of parents; fatherless or 
motherless, or both ; fig. bereft of protection analo- 
gous to that of a parent. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 40gh/2 Whan Machomete was 
orphane of fader & moder he was under the gouernaunce of 
his uncle. ¢1586 C’tess Pemproxe /s, xvi. ii, Prepare 
his path, who... Doth sitt a father to the orphan sonne. 1589 
Warver Adé. fing, V1. xxxii. (1612) 161 Queene mother and 
her kindred hild the Orphant King a while. 1755 Smotcetr 
Quix. 1. at, xvi, (1784) LV. 83 And L beg your worship will 
consider the orphan state of my daughter. 1824 Scott Ld. 
of Istes w, xvii, Thou art a patron all too wild And thought. 
less, for this orphan child, 1847 Grote Greece i. x. LLL. 87 
An orphan girl might be claimed in marriage of right by 
any member of the gens. 

rg. 1660 N. Inck.o Bentivolio §& Uyanta 11. (1682) 65 
[God] doth not abandon the Orphan World to... blind Chance. 
1883 Scuarr ist. Church 1. vii. $ 42. 425 It was probably 
the martyrdom of Peter and Paul that induced John to 
take charge of the orphan churches. 

Orphan (fsfin), v. [f. prec. sb.) trans. To 
make an orphan of; to bereave of parent or parents. 

3814 Sovrney Aaderick tt. 290 One hour hath orphaned 
me and widowed me. 1832-4 DE Quincey Crsarsi. Wks, 
1860 X. 34 It is, or it is not, according to the nature of 
nen, an advantage to be orphaned at an early age. 1876 
Eaoir Thessalonians (1877) 92 ‘This orphaning separation 
had been for ‘the season of an hour’. 


ORPHANIZE. 


Orphanage ((-sfanédz). [f. prec. sb. + -acr.] 

1. ‘The state or condition of being an orphan, 

1§79-80 Nortn /Uutarch (1656) 185 Orphanage bringeth 
many discommoditics toa Child. @ 2631 Donxe Le?7. (1651) 
108 ‘Vhere can fall no .. Orphanage upon those Children, to 
whom God is Father. 1748 Kictarpson Clarissa (1811) 
VII. 321 A desolate creature she suffered onder the worst 
of orphanage. 1876 LowrLe Among my tiks, Ser. i. 207 
His early orphanage was not withont its effect in confirming 
a character naturally impatient of control. 

b. Orphans collectively. 

1845 WIT, Maxweun f/ints Soldier on Service 44 We 
will talk of widowed wives and unprotected orphanage. 

+2. ‘The guardianship formerly exercised by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London over the 
persons and property of orphan children within 
the City under 21 years of age. Ods. 

1538 in Strype feed. Mem. (1721) Lait. App. ac. 252 Al and 
syngler the porcyons ..to be ordered iuecosding to the 
custome of the orphanage of the citic of London. a 1734 
Noria Lives (18-6) TL ry Vhe common sesjeantin dondon, 
an office of considerable acccunt, especially in the orphanage, 

3. An institution or home for orphans. 

1865 Aven. Standard 7 Feh., There is ..an orphanage, 
ip which there ave at present go children being editeatal at 
alow charge. 1871 Daily News 16 Dec. The Chinese Gove 
ermment demands the suppression of the foreign orphanages. 

4. atirib. chiefly in sense 2). 

1641 Sevnes de la Ley £8), His successor may in his 
owne tune hive execution of a Reeuguisance acknowledged 
to his predecessor for Orphanage movey. 1767 Biat ksvuxe 
Coun. V1. xxxiie 519 Vn London the share of the children 
for oiphanage part) is not fully vested in them tll the aze 
of twenty-one, before which they cannut dispose of it by: 
testament: ..but after phe age of tweuty-one it is free fium 
any orphanage costo, 1818 Cat ise gest veil. 2) V1. 423 
Trthat part of the will relating to the orphanage share, 

Orphancy (/insi). [f. Onrtan sd. + -cv.] 
‘The condition of being an orphan; orphanhood. 

1586 Sipxry -lrcadia in. (15¢0) Kk iij, Yet did not thy 
orphancie, or my widdowhood, deprine vs of the delighefull 
prospect. 1592 Warner Add. Ang. Vin xaaive (1612) Irby 
Nor can Afneas Offsprings now of Orphansie comptaine, 
1839 Laxpor Andrea of /lungary ives The wot OF 
orphancy, the crnellest of frauds, 1866 J.B. Rose tr, Ozed's 
Fasti 1.225 Shall we Fleet for widowhood or ophancy ? 


Orphandom. rare. [Sce -n0M.] ~ prec. 

1892 Leisure /iour Janigt/1 To -oftly cradled childhood 
- had succeeded orphandom. 

Orphaned (fafind), « 
v. + -ED.] 

1, Made or left an orphan; bereaved. 

1631 Celestina xX. 195, 1, even this very day, have left 
many servants orphaned, and yuite destitute of a master. 
1757, Mrs. Grieritn Lett, Henry y dé rvances (1767) U1, 134 
Vie is orphan’d both of father and mother. 1827 Pranp 
Arninius vii, Vhe sobs of orphaned infancy. 1874 Dixon 
Two Queens 1E1.64 To save (be orphaned gn fiom trouble. 

b, Ag. Bereaved, destitute and unprotected. 

41649 Dauua. or Hawn Seems Wks. (1711) 46 Religion 
orphan'd waileth o're thy urn. 2827 Krace CA FL aid 
Sund, Lent, The orphan‘d realm threw wide her gates, 1898 
W. RK. Jounson Terra Tener, 148 Yo shall not Jong tise 
or of the light ! oes 

. ¢ransf, Of or pertaining to an orphan. 

1799 SuERIDAN /isarro i. iv, To dry the widowed and the 
orphaned tear of those Whose brave protectors have pet ished 
in their country’s cause. 1882 Jérs. Raven's Temptation 
LIE, 43 Could he presume on Alice's orphaned loneliness, 

+Orphaner. O/s. An unexplained by-form 


of ORPHAN 5d. 

¢1461 tr. Oath Recorder fond, in Lett.-Rh, Dw. 7 Cain 
{igo2) 34 Ve schall attende to save (and mayntene) the Risht 
of the Orphaners sftir pe lawes and usagis of the Cite. [Cf 
41399 Sacram. Record. in Lid, Albus \f. 208 bb (Rolls) 1. 
309 Ine qe tendre serrez dez drotures dez orphanyus sauvere 
et meintener, solone lez leyes et usagez de la citee.] 

+Orphanet. Oss, [-etT.] A little orphan, 

1sgt Drayton //at mony Ch., Binding of Aloses, Calling 
her maids this orphanet to sec. 

Orphanhood (f:finhud).  [f£ Orryan sé. + 
-HOoD.] ‘Phe condition or position of an orphan. 

1824 Davison Disc. f’rophccy vi. (1861) 219 The captivity, 
devastation, and public orphanhood of the Jewish Church 
was a far more perplexing phenomenon. 1856 Lever J/ar- 
tins of Cro’ Ml. 5 The girl, over whom the dark shadow of 
orphanhood passed as she spoke. 1869 Pal? AJal/G. 11 Oct. 
2 It provides for sickness, age, widowhood, orphanhood. 

+O-rphanism. Oés. rare. [See -1sM.] The 
condition of being an orphan; orphanhood., 

1598 Fiorio, Oxfan‘ta, Orphanisine, r61x Cotcr., Ordite, 
Orphanisme. 1790 Anna Sewarp Leff. (1811) IL. 345 It is 
an anxious and alarmed life,. .better, however,..than that of 
lonely orphanism. 1834 Zart's M/ag. 1. 43 ‘To feign con- 
vulsions, starvation, orphanism, widowhood. ie 

+Orpha nity. Os. [a. OF. orphanité, or- 

Janité, earlier orfenté:—late L. orphanitaés (6th e. 
in Quicherat Addenda), {. orphan-us ORPUAN: sec 
-1TY.) The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

61430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode m, lii. (1869) 163, | baue brouht 
thee the hurdoun ayen, to deliucre thee from orphanitee. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Alef. xut. ix, Now I am fallen in 
orphanyte of parents & of my lorde., ¢1500 Alelusine 147 
The land were in grete orphanite of botbe lord & of lady. 

Orphanize (f-1fanaiz), v. [f, Orruan sd. + 

128.) trans. To make (any one) an orphan, 
97 Anna Sewarp Lett. (1811) V.1 Women and children, 
lowed aad orphanized, alas ! by the obstinacy of Dutch 
resistance. 1851 Livincstone Lee, in Life vi. (1885) 97 To 
orphanize my children, will be like tearing out my bowels, 
1879 P. Lorimer tr. Lechler’s Wieli/1. 43 The parish was 
spiritually orphanised, a7 


[f& Onrnan sé. or 
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ORPHANOTROPHISM. 


+Orphano'trophism. 00s. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
éppavorpép-os bringing up orphans (-rpdos feed- 
ing) +-1sM.] The support and rearing of orphans. 
So +Orphano‘trophy [ad. L. oxphanotrophium, 
a. Gr. dppavorpopetor], a hospital or asylum for 


orphans. ; 

1711 C. Mater (¢i¢/e) Orphanotrophism ; or, Orphans well 
provided for. 1727 Baiey vol. 1], Orphanotrophy. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence in Jouxson, etc. 172. (te) NV Memorial 
conceraing the Erecting an Orphanotrophy or Hospital for 
the Reception of Poor Cast-off Children or Foundlings. 

Orphanry. rare. [f. Onrian 56. + -Ry.] 
A home for orphans, an orphanage. 

1882 in Ocievie (Vonandale). ia 

O-rphanship. rare. [Sce-suir.] The position 
or fact of being an orphan ; orphanhood, 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 524 [Parents] of such habits and 
temper as would have rendered orphanship a blessing. 

Orphant, obs. corrupt form of Orpnay, 

+ Orphany! (g1fani). Obs. rare. [ORPHAN + 
-y.] ‘Phe condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

1539 Cranmer Let. to Cranwell in Mise, Writ, (Parker 
Soe.) TE. 389 My heart is much moved with Beales 
yoong lord of Bargavenny ..hy caose he is within orphany. 

+ Orphany 2, app. an error for ofhery, OBFHREY, 

rgor Doveas Pal. Alon. t. §43 In vestures quent of mony 
sindrie gyse,,. Satine figures champit with Hooris and bewis, 
Damisflure, tere, pyle quhairon thair lyis Peirle, Orphany 
quhilk cuerie stait renewis. 

Orphanyne, Orpharas, orphare: sce On- 
TPHENEN, ORPHRBEY. 

Orpharion (fifarain), Also 6 orpheryon, 
7 Orph-Arion, orpharyon,-erion,-erian, -irian, 
orfarian, (9 orph{e)oreon), [Composed of the 
names of Orpheus and Arion, mythical musicians 
of antiquity. Cf. 


1601 B. Joxson Poetaster iv. ii, Another Orpheus ! an 
Arion riding on the back of a dolphin.] 

A large instrument of the lute kind with from six 
to nine pairs of metal strings played with a plee- 
trum: much used in the 7th century. 

Said to have been invented ¢ 1560 by Jolin Rose, citizen of 
London, living in Bridewell. See Grove Dict, Mus. V1. 612. 

1593 Drayton Aedegies iii, ro Set the Cornet with the 
Flute, Vhe Orpharion to the Lute. 1601 P. Rossn1En (¢7¢¢e) 
A Booke of Ayres, set foorth to be song to the fate, Or- 
pherian and Base Violl.  ¢ 1620 W. Lavson in J. Dlennys] 
Seer. Angling (ed. 2) 153 Wind them on two or three of 
your fingers, Hke an Orpb.Arion’s string, 1626 Bacon 
Syd $146 Tr maketh a more Resounding Sound than a 
Bandora, Orpharion or Chtern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings, 1655 tr. Cow. Hist. Francion V. 20 ‘To one he 
Petitioned fora Violl, to another for a Lute, ta this Man for 
an Orfarian, NNELEV Eucyed, dus., Onphdorcou or 
Orphoreon, [1878 Grove’s Dict. Afus. Vb, 612 A larger 
orpheorcon was called Penorcon, and a still larger one Pan- 
dore: Prastorius spells this Pandorra or Pandoer.} 

Orphean (p:ffiu), a.and sé, Also 7 Orphean, 
[f.1.. Orpheus, (a. Gr. Oppetos, f. ‘Oppevds Orphens, 
the famous mythical musivian and singer of ‘Thrace, 
in later times accounted a philosopher and adept 
in secret knowledge, whence the Orphic mysteries 
and Orphic doetrines) + -sx.] 

A. ag, 1, Of or relating to Orpheus, as 
musician and singer, who was said to move rocks 
and trees by the strains of his lyre; hence, me- 
lodious, musical, entrancing, like his music. 

1593 fedl-Troth's N. V. Gift (1876) 45 Charme more then 
the Orphan inusicke, 1660 Hickenincite Fauaica (1661) 99 
His soul engross’d th’ Monopoly of Arts, And thy Orphiean 
skill could ravish Hearts. 1667 Micton #. Z. 03. 17 With 
other nates then to th’ Orphean Lyre J sung of Chaos and 
Eternal Night. 1870 Loweus. Awong uy Bas, Ser. t (1873) 
157 Refractory feet, that will dance to Orphean measures, 

2. = ORPHIC a. 1. 

1657-83 Kvetyn /fist, Reliv. (1850) L. 330 The most zealous 
abettors of the Orphean and Geatile philology, Porphyry, 
Hierocles, Celsus, and the rest. ‘ 

B. sé An adherent of the Orphic philosophy. 

1818 R. BP. Kyicnt Sywdbolic Lang. (1876) § uote, The Or- 
pheans endeavored to express divine things by Symbols. 
1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 33 Mr. Davies is of opinion 
that the Orpheans were Druids. 

So Orpheist = ORPHEAN sé. 

1678 Cuowortu fated, Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 374 The reason of 
this difference hetwixt the Orpheists and Plato. .proceeded 
only from an equivocation in the ward Love. 

+ Orphelin (/1félin), a. and sé. Obs. Forms: 
4-6 orphelyn, 6 -line, -len, -ling, orphiline, 7 
orphaline, orphling. [a. OF. orfhe/in, orfelin 
(13th ¢. in Littré), arising by dissimilation from 
OF. orphenin: see ORPHENIN.] 

A. adj, Orphaned; bereaved. 

€ 1374 Cuaccrr Beets, u. pr. iii, 25 (Camb. MS.) Wan thow 
weere orphelyn of ile and modyr. 1512 //rdyas in Thoms 
Prose Kom, (1828) UWA. 105 Shall 1 abide orpheline in my 
yonye dais, 

B. sé. An orphan, 

a14go Ant, de fa Four (1868) 112 For to norisshe orphelyns 
and for to endoctrine hein in vertu and science. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 260 b/i t.eue us not orphelyns. @ 1533 
Lo. Beaners //uon |x. 210 He dystroyeth the burgesses and 
marchauntes, wedous and orphelyns. @1572 Knox //ist, 
Ref, (1732) 109 The Blind, Crooked, Bedralis, Widowis, 
Orphelingis, and all uther Pure. 1630 J. Levert Ord. Bees 
Ded., Of your. Jove to the deceased Author, or your charity 
to this posthnme Orphling. 1652 J. Wricat tr. Cartas’ 
Nat. Paradox wt. 51 To preserve it for the Orphaline. 


| 
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+ Orphenin, sd. anda. Obs, Also-anin,-yne. 
[a. OF. orphentn, -anin (i2the.), deriv. of L. 
orphan-us ORPHAN, subseq. orphel/rn : see prec.) 

A. sh. = Onvnan A, 1. 

£1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 446 Namly it ey 
mycht ryne til wydow or til orphanyne. ¢ 1430 flyer. Lyf 
Manhade \. \xi. (1869) 37, | am norishe of orphanynes, oste- 
leer to pilgrimes. ¢1g00 .Wedusine 187 They onghtetohelpe 
and susteyne the wydowes an orphenyns. 

B. adj, Bereaved (in quot. of children), 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xn xii, 1 am put to this Exillte, 

that of one sone & foure doughters, Lam orphenyn. 

Orpheonist (fffénist). [a. F. oxphdoniste, f. 
Orphéon, name of a school of vocal music estab- 
lished at Paris in 1833, and named from Orpheus. ] 
A member of an Orphéon; a choral singer. 

1860 Grn. P. Thomeson clad? Alt. VL exxili, 72 Ask the 
Orpheouistes how near this is to the truth. 1888 / fares 


| 
| 


21 Sept. 3/2, 2000 Orpheonists will attend and sing one of 


the composer's choruses. 

attrib, 1882 A thenwuu 8 Apr. 455/2 \ grand festival and 
competition of orpheonist societies and military bands. 1884 
fbi, g Aug. 1897/3 ‘The fourth general oeeting of the Or. 
pheonist socicties at Paris is postponed. 

Orpheoreon, orpherian, -on: see ORPHARION, 


Orpheotelest (filigt/lest’. Corruptly orphe- 
tulist, orpheotellist.  [ad. Gr. ’Oppeoredcorys.] 
An initiator into Orphic mysteries; a professor of 
Orphic magic. 

ar610 Heatey Theophrastus (1636)61 To the end he may 
he initiated in holy Orders, he goes often _unto the Orphe- 
tulists, 1839 Hrasers Jdtg. XX. 32 Me [Orphens) is repre- 
sented. .as the founder of a school of nagic, whose students 
were termed ‘ Orpheutellists 


Orpheray, -ry, obs. forms of OrriHREy. 

Orphic (:fik), a. (s4.). [ad. Gr. "Oppix-ds (in 
L. Orphte-us\, £. ’Oppeds Orpheus; see -1C.] 

1, Of, belonying or attribuicd to, or connected 
with Orpheus, the mysteries associated with his 
name, or the wrilings or doctrines subsequently 
attributed to him see ORPHEAN); hence, oracular. 

1678 Cvownrtn /atedl, Syst. Liv. § 14. 250 According to 
the Orphick ‘Fradition, this Love which the Cosmogonia was 
derived from, was no other than the Kternal Vamade Deity. 
1jot None fidvad Woerdd 1 iii177 That Orphic sentence 
mentioned by Ficinus, Zeb eldog ravtay, Jupiter is the form, 
species, or idea, of all things. 1813 Sueteev in Dowden 
Life (1889) 1. 396, L intend. .to reason in my preface concern. 
ing the Orphic and Pythagorie system of diet. 1816 D, 
Srewarr Dissert. Progr. PAiles. Ww iii, 1858) 304 tote, The 
okt Orphic verses, quoted in the treatise Hlept xdopov, 
ascribed to Aristotle. 1852 Hawriorxe Buthedale Non 
xvi. (1883) 483 ‘No summer ever came back, and no two 
summers ever were alike’, said J. with a degree of Orphic 
wisdom that astonished me. 1880 A theneust 20 Nov. 680,3 
They are founded on the mystic Orphic doctrine, and scem 
to be part of the sacred book of the initiated in those 
mysteries. 1880 FLW. IE, Myers Stausas on Shetley in 
déacm, Mag. No. 245. 392. Yet, with an Orphic whisper 
blent, A Spirit in the west-wind sighs. 

b. Orpiie egg, a term applicd to the earth or 
world, as being held to be egy-shaped. 

1684 ‘T. Busser 72, Larth 1. 280 ‘The opinion of the oval 
figure of the earth is ascrib‘d to Orpheus and his disciples ; 
and the doctrine of the mundane egg is so peculiarly his, 
that ‘tis call'd by Proclus the Orphick egg. 1696 Wuistox 
TA. Farth wi.(1722) 233 Nothing was more celebrated than 
the Original. .Orphick Egg, in the most early Authors, 1789 
Mrs. Piozat Yourn, France, etc. 1.228 Whe mondaue, or as 
Proclus calls it, the orphick egg, is possibly the earliest of 
all methods taken to explain the rise, progress, and final con- 
clusion of our earth and atmosphere. 

2.. Of the nature of the music of Orpheus, or the 
verses altribnted to him; melodious, entrancing, 
ravishing. 

1817 Coceniocr Sityd Leaves (1862) 204 An orphic song 
indeed, A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chaunted ! 1820 Haznitt Leet. Dra, 
“tt. 18 ‘To pass over the Orphic hymus of David. 18a1 
Sneccev Prometh, Und. wei, 4a Language is a perpetual 
orphic song. 1853 Kincsiny f/ypatia xxv, Homer and 
Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of another injnd. 

B. sé, 1. An Orphic song or hymn: chiefly in f/. 
18g Kanasiny Aeroes, Argon, WwW. 108 They call them the 
Songs of Orpheus, or the Orphics, to this day. 

2. A member of the Orphic school of philosophy. 

1897 Edin, Rev. Apr. 461 These tablets were buried with 
the deceased Orphic. 1899 R. H. Cuanres &schatol. iii. 149 
‘rhis doctrine first appears aniong the Orphics. 

So O-rphical a. = Orpuic; O'rphically adv, 
after the manner of the Orphic writings, doctrines, 
mysteries, etc.; O'rphicism = ORTHISM. 

1678 Cuawortut /atell, Syst.t. iv. § 17.294 Aristotle seems 
to have meant no niore than this, that there was no such 
Poet as Orpheus Senior to Homer, or that the Verses 
vulgarty called *Orphical, were not written by Orpheus, 
lbid. yoo We cannot believe all that to be genuine which is 
produced by ancient Fathers as Orphical. /ésd. 307 The whole 

roduced or Created Universe, with all its Variety of things 
in it; which yet are *Orphically said to be God also, in a 
certain other sence, 1816 1. Tavior in Pampiieteer VN. 
477 Wence Socrates calls the multitude Orphically Thyrsus- 
bearers, @ 1849 Por 14, £. Channing Wks. 1864 N11. 239 
More profound than the *Orphicism of Alcott, 

+Orphi‘on. 06s. [ad. Gr. Oppeiov, nenter of 
*Oppeias ORPHEAN.] A musical instrument invented 
by Thomas Pilkington, who died in 1660, 

1660 Coxainr Elegy T. Pilkington 6 Mastring all Musick 
that was known before; He did invent the Orphion, and 
gave more. 


ORPIMENT. : 


Orphism (fafiz’m). [f. Orru-ic + -1sy.] The 
system of mystic philosophy embodied in the 
Orphic poems, and taught to the initiated in the. 
Orphic mysteries, 

1880 Ch. O. Rev. 244 The whole system of what M. Girard 
designates under the name of Orphism, which .. inculcated 
the strict necessity on the part of man to shake off the low 
elements of hisnature. 1884 WW. M. Ramsay in Encycé. Brit. 
XVIL 128/2 ‘The spirit of Orphisai was that of the Oriental 
Phrygian cultus. 

O'rphizing, #f/.¢. [From an implied vb. 
*urphize to practise Orphism: see -1%E.] Practising 
or following the Orphic doctrines and worship. 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in Aveyed. Brit, XVUL 128/a The 
Orphizing mystic cults of Phyla. 

Orphling, variant of OrrneLin Oés, 


Orphrey, orfray (faftel, -fri). Forms: a, 
4-5 Orfreis, -eys, -818, -ays, 4-6 orfraies, -ayes, 
-eyes, 5 orpharas, -is, 6 orefrayes, orferaus, 
orfris, -ys, (orpheis, orphis, offreis). 8. 
orferay, orpheray, orpharé, orffrey, 5-6 (9) 
orfrey, 6 orphery, (orfer), 9 orfray, orphrey. 
[MI orfreis, a. OF. or frets = Pr. aurfres, OSp. 
aurofres :—aurifrisiune (med.L. aurifrisim, auri- 
frisia, aurifresus, aurifrixium, auifrigium, -ia) 
for L, auriphrygium gold embroidery, f. aurium 
gold + Phrygius Phrygian: ef. Phrygiw vestés Phry- 
gian (gold-embroidered) garments. The final -s, 
belonging etymologically to the singular, is now 
treated as the plural suffix; so mod.F. osfro/, 
formerly ovfro’s. The Eng. historical spelling is 
ovfrey or orfray; orphrey combines Fr. or with 
the fA of L.. phrygius.] 

1. Gold embroidery, or any rich embroidery ; 
with az and f/, a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only //7s¢. or arch. 

[xazz Ornau, Feed Sarum in Osuund Reg. (Rolls) 1. 
132 Stola una de aurifris., cum magiputis wibus)] — 13.. 
KR, Adis. 179 With many bellis, of selver schene, V-fastened 
on orfreys of mounde. ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 
117A hede pat_was of smyten..in aa orfreis [he) it 
wond, %a1 Cuaucen Rom. Rose 562 Of fyn orfrays 
hadde she cke A chapelet. c1qag ftomas of Ereeld, 62 
Hir payetrelle was of jrale fyne, Hir cropoure was of 
Orphare. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 36/9 ‘Vher was therin 
many orfrayes and rybans of silke. 1599 Tuvxxe dad. 
Beh (1875) 35 Yo"..sce that ‘orefryes’ was ta wered 
clothe of golde', and not ‘goldsmythe woorke', 1706 
Puriirs s.v., The Coat-Armours of the King’s Guards were 
also termed Orfraies, upon account of their being adorned 
with Gold-smith's Work, 1851 Sia F. Pacrave Norse. 5 
fing. ¥.158 [Charlemagne] clad in hissilken robes, ponderous 
with hroidery, pearls, and orfray, 1890 W. Morais in Lug. 
Litustr. Mag. Jui 767 ‘Vhe King’s pavilion .. wrought all 
over. .with orphreys of gold and pearl and gems. 

2. An ornamental border or band, esp. on an eccle- 


siastical vestment, sometimes richly embroidered. 

¢ 1400 Maunorv. xxii. 233 Clothes dyapred of red selk all 
wrought with gold, and the orfrayes sett full of gret perl 
and precious stones. 1440 in Lag. Ch. Furniture (ed. Yea- 
cock 1866} 182 One vestment of white silke with a read 
orferay. 1485 Churchw. Ace, St Mary Lilt, London 
(Nichols 1797) 99 A childe’s cope of clothe of golde and 
the orphans of blue veluet. 1503 in Kerry St. /.awrence, 
Keating (1883) 113 The orfrey on the bak a narrow crose 
with warks. @ 1548 Hate Chron, ffen. VI11, 73, MMi the 
Coopes and Vestementes so riche .. the Orfrys sette with 
pearles and precious stones. 1844 F, A. Parey Ch, Ke- 
Storers 20 the orplirey or border of the chasuble. 1877 
J. D. Cuampers Jv. Worship 66 The orfrays -. are broad 
and elaborately chased. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 679 The 
rochets and the orfreys, worn ia the second year of King 
Edward the Sixth, 1894 4 thenwan 3 Mar. os A splendid 
cope of green bawdekyn, with orphreys embroidered with 
six scenes from the life of St. Jolm Baptist, of late fifteenth 
century Flemish work, 

3. Comé., as orphrey-web, -work. 

1876 Rock Yexrt. Fabr, iii, 21 On a piece of German 
orphrey-web, 1890 Stocks & Brace Alurket Harborough 
Parish Rec. 53 note, nthe fifteeath craiiry Celgene became 
famous for the manufacture of orphrey-we F 

Orphreyed, orfrayed (/slte'd, -frid), a. [f. 
prec. + -ED%.) Embroidered with gold; adorned 
with ‘orphrcy’; bordered with an orphrey. 

1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xiv. 153 Arrayed in clothes of gold, 
orfrayed and apparayled with grete perles & precyous 
stones. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xiv. viii, He was clad 
with a mantel of purple orfrayed. 1546 /uvent. Ch. Gord's 
(Surtees) 137 Two copes of white danrask, orfraid with red 
damask, 1865 Direct. Angé. (ed. 2) 20 The Orphreyed Mitre. 

Orpiment (gapiment). Also 5-7 orpement, 
5 -mynt, orpyment, 6-7 orp(e)mente, (orpi- 
nent), 6-8 orpment. Sec also AuRIPIGMENT. [a. 
OF. onpiment (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also or 
pienment, or pigment (Godef.), ad. L. aurtpigmen- 
tum (Nitruv.) gold pigment. Cf. It. oxpimento, 
Sp. oropintiento.) A bright ycllow mineral sub- 
stance, the trisulphide of arsenic, also called 
Yellow Arsenic, found native in soft masses re- 
sembling gold in colour; also manufactured by 
the combination of sulphur and arsenious oxide ; 
used as a pigment under the name of King’s Yellow. 

Orpiment is the original Arsenic, apqevxdr, of the ancients. 
Also called Vedtow Orpiment vo distinguish it from the so- 
called Mei Orpiment = Rearcar, disulphide of arsenic: see 


Axrsenic ra,b. 
[x310 Alec, Eaors. 1. Bp. of Exeter (Camden) 8 De xxd 


ORPIMENTAL. 


de iiij libris de orpiment vendjtix] | ¢ 1386 Cnatcer Can, 
Veom, Prot. & £. 270 ‘Vhe firste spirit quyk silucr called is, 
The seconde Orpyment [v. x7. orpement, orpemynt, urpi- 
ment 1387 Stxon. Barthol, (Anced. Oxon.) 12 Auripig- 
mentum, orpiment, quando simpliciter de citrino intelli. 
gitur. 1486 Bk. St. Albans By, Powdre of orpement 
blowen uppon an hawke. 1545 Rates of Custonis cj, Orp- 
meite the C, pounde xs. 1577 Harrison Haugland m. x. 
(0878) u. 67 We haue in England great plentie of qoicke 
siluer, autimonie, sulphur, blacke lead, and orpiment red 
and yellow. 1646 Sir 'T. Browne /'seud. “fp. 90 Arsenick 
red and yellow, that is, Orpement and Sandarach may 
perhapsdoesomething. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing 
xxiv, 217 Orpment, Pinck, Vellow Oaker, for Yellow, 1777 
Phil. Trans, LXV. 393 The other colours J tried were orpt- 
ment, gamboge,..and a few others, 1831 Brewster Optics 
xvi. 140 A thin plate of native yellow orpiment absorbs the 
violet and refrangible blue rays very powerfully. k 

Hence Orpime:ntal ¢., of the nature of orpiment. 

3685 Boytr Sa/uér. Afr 62 Orpimental or other nvxions 
Minerals. : 7 

Orpine, orpin (spin. Also7 orpent. — [a. 
F, orpin (igthe. in Matz.Darm.), in same senses, 
app. some kind of altered form of orfimeni.) 

+1. =Orriment. Ods. 

1548 Exyot, Auripignentum, ..a coulour lyke golde, in 
englysshe Orpine. 1582 Sianvuunrst -/neis i (Arb.) 66 
ech path was fulsoom with sent of sulphurus aun 
1675 E. Witson Spadacr, Dunetm, 36 There's no smell of 
Sulphur, as is when Antimony, Orpin, or Marcasites, are 
calcin'd. 1928 Wraprey Fann Dict. s.v. Kabel, Vake some 
Powder of Orpine and Brimstone. 

Jig. 1656 Kant. Monn. tr. Soccalini’s Adots. fr. Parnass. 
I, xcii. (1674) 246 With a little Orpine of affected goodness, 
they can cuver. wicked vices. 

2. A succulent herbaceous plant, Sede Tele- 
Phium, with smooth fleshy leaves and coryinbs of 
numerous purple flowers; a native of Britain, and 
also a well-known inmate of the cottage garden, 
being esteemed as a vulnerary. Irom its tenacity 
of life, one of its popular names is Live: long, 

The connexion between this and the preceding sense is 
not clear; it has been conjectured that the name orArne 
was given first on acconnt of their colour to onc or mare of 
the or stunecrops, was extended to the genus Sedum as 
a whole, and was subseq, restricted to S. Telephinun, Vn 
support of this, Littré gives oxfin as a generic name for 
Sedum, and calls S. Tetephinm, orpin reprise, and S. acre 
(Wall Pepper) orfin dere; but Hatzfeld and Darmesteter 
know only the former as os Ain, 

1387 Sinon, Barthol. iAnecd. Oxon.) 17 Crassula mejor, 
aurum valet, anglice orpin, ¢1qgo Promp. Parw, 3791/1 
Orpyn, herbe, crassida major, ef media dicitur howsleck 
ef minima dicitur stoncrop. _1§30 Paiscr. 250/1 Orpyn an 
herbe, ovfyn. 1555 Eurex Decades 135 An herbe muche 
lyke vnto that which is commonly canled Sengrene or 

rpin. 1590 SpENstR AF xlopotmos 193 Coole Violets, and 
Orpine growing still. 1625 Marxian Eng. Houset. 1. i. 
(1668) Fu Take of Orpents, Smallage, Ragwort, .. of each a 
good handful. 1647 C. Harvey Schola Cordis xxx. 44 
Orpin never waxing old. 1727 BrapLey Fame, Dict. s.v. 
éZy, Put some Hellebore with Orpin into Milk, and moisten 
the Place the Vlies pitch upon. 1854 S. Doser. Salder 
xi, Livelong orpine that cannot die. . 

Orpington. [Irom Orfiugtou in Kent] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

189. FLA. MeKenzis Pop. Poultry-Keeping 56 My. Cook, 
a poultry farmer then living in the village of Orpington .. 
introduced the single-combed Black Orpington to the poultry 
wurld in the autumn of 1886. 1897 K. B. B. Dea Here Vez 
Poultry Guide t 18 He stocks..the other house with 
Dorkings, or Orpingtons, as being at once good layers, table 
fowls, and sitters, 

Orpit, Orpment: see Orr, Orrep, ORPIMENT. 

Orque, obs. form of Ore. 

Orquhelm, obs. Sc, form of OVERWHELM. 


Orra (pri), a. Sc. Also 8 ora, orrow. [Of 
unascertained origin.) = Opp a., in various senses: 


esp. 4.7,8. Orra man = odd man: see Opp 8 d. 

1728 Ramsay Vwa Cut-pnrses 5 And lay out ony ora- 
hodles On sma’ gimcracks that pleas'd their noddles. @1774 
Fircusson Leth Races Poems (1845) 30 Their orra pennies 
there to ware. 1792 J. Learmont foents 188 Come an* 
spend a’ ye’re orrow hours "Mang groves an’ glades. 1814 
Scott Mav. ix, May-be catching a dish of trouts at an orra- 
time, 1864 Cornh. Alag. Nov. 615 After sixty .. he continues 
to work as what is called an orra man, that is, he does 
all sorts of odd jobs about the farm. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvii. 285, L daresay you would both take an 
orra thought upon the gallows. 

Orrace, obs. variant of Orris 2, 

Orrach(e, orrage, obs. forms of Oract. 

+O-rrath, a. Obs. [f. Or- pref. ‘without’ + 
rap, Kat, counsel.) Doubtful, perplexed, irreso- 
lute. Hence + Orrathness, doubt, indecision. 

¢1200 Oruin 3145 Forr he wass pa brohht ut off all 
Orrtrowwpe & orrrapnesse. /4f:f. 310 All orrrap whatt he 
tmihhte don. /éid. 6593 And iss all alls he wa:re blind & 


orrrap butenn lade. 
Orrelegge, Orrellet(te: sce Ilere.ocE, 
Orrells, obs. spelling of or efse: sec 


ORELLLET. 
Or B. 5. Orrenge, obs. form of ORANGE. 

Orrery (g’réri). [Named after Chas. Boyle, 
Karl of Orrery, for whom a copy of the machine 
invented by George Graham ¢1700 was made by 
J. Rowley, an instrument-maker.] A picce of 
mechanism devised to represent the motions of the 
planets about the sun by means of clockwork. 

1713 Steete English, No. 11 Mr. John Rowley .. calls 


his Machine the Orrery, in Gratitude to the Nobleman of 
that Title. 1720 W. 


TUKELEY in Alem, (1882) 1. so A | 
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machine. .in the nature of what we since call Orrery's. 1742 
Youne N4. 74. tx. 787 (11] dwarfs the whole, And makes 
an universe an Orrery, 1833 Wrkrscunt ls¢ro, vill. 287 
Those very childish toys Called orrerics, 1854 Lowrit 
Frat. Maly Yr. Wks. 1890 1.192 When that is once done, 
events will move with the quiet of an orrery. 

+QOrrest. Os. [ad. ON. orrosta, orrasta 
battle. See Earnest sé.1) Battle, contest. 

e100 O. #, Chron. an. 1096 [Gosfrei] hit him on gefeaht, 
and him on orreste ofer com. ¢ 1200 Onin 12539 In all 
patt time batt he wass Inn orresst xen pe deofell. 

Orrho- (bef.a vowel orrh-), comb. form of Gr. 
dppé-s serum, in a few rarely used terms of patho- 
logy, etc., as O'rrhocyst, -cy’stis, a scrous cyst; 
Orrhymeni‘tis, inflammation of a serous mein- 
brane; also, O-rrhoid a@., of the appcarance or 
nature of scrum (Mayne /.xfos. Lev. 1857); O-rr- 
hous @., scrous (Syeé. Sor. Lev. 182). 

Orribel, -bil, -ble, obs. variants of Honrinir. 

Orris ! (tis). Forms: 6 oreys, oris, arras, 7 
orace, 7-8 orrice, 7- orris. [Apparently an un- 
explained alteration of Iris; cf also Inkos.] 

l. A plant of the genus /:7s, esp. /ris germantica 


and /, florentina (Mayne); the flower-de-luce. 

1626 Tiacon Sy/va § 863 Whe nature of the orrice is almost 
singular: for there are but few odoriferous routs. 1656 
Rivenny Pract, Physick 96 Vhe Juyce of our Orris with 
Honey. 1718 Quixcy Comp. Disp. 120 Orris, or Flower-de- 
luce, Mowers in Apriland May. 1824 Lanpor Javag. Conz., 
albbé Delitle & Landor Wks, 1853 1. 106/2 note, Vhe 
Florentines used the iris as the symbvl of their city... We 
call it orris, corruptly. 

2. Short for erris-root, -fowder: see 3. 

1545 Rates of Customs cj, Oreys the C. pounde xiij.s. 
iii. 1587 Hartson Lagland i. vic (1877) 4 159 $ 
addeth to hir hrackwoort .. halfe an ounce of array. 
C. Kixc Brit. Merch, 1. 301, 200 lib. Red Orrice. 
Mare. Decaxn John Ward 319 He lifted a bit of lace,.. 
noting the faint scent of orris which it held, ; 

3. Cond. orris-pea, an issuc-pea made of orris- 
root; orris-powder, powdered orris-root. 

1602 Phat Delightes for Ladies wii, Take..some orace 
powder, and foure ounces of Beniamin, 1621 Charchi, 
Ace, St. Alargarct's, Westnuiinster (Nichols 1797) 30 Paid 
for a pound of Orris-powder to put among the chareh linen. 
1861 Over Eng. Home 118 The chvicest linen, smelling 
sweetly of orris powder. 

b. Orris-root. he rhizome of three species 
of Iris (4. florentina, 1. germanica, f. pallida, 
which has a fragrant odour like that of violets; 
il is used powdered as a perfume and in medicine. 

Orris-root oil, Oil of orris-root, a crystatine oil of pearly 
lustre obtained from orris-root; also, in commeree, a solid 
erystallizable substance distilled from orris-root. 

1698 Fronw, érios,a kinde of sweete white roote called 
oris-roote. 1736 Barney ffouses. Dict. 503 Put some Iris 
or Orris root, or bay leaves, or origanum .. into the vessel 
with it; and the ale will recover its natural taste. 1830 
laxnney Vas. Syst. Bot. 261 The violet-scented Orris root, 
the produce of /y/s Florentina. 1855 Brow sex in Colling- 
wood Life Ruskin 1, 202 Why don’t you [Ruskin] ask the 
next perfumer for a packet of orris-root? Don't everybody 
know ‘tis a corruption of iris root? 

Orris® (pris). Forms: § orice, orrice, orace, 
orrace, orras, 9 orris. [Origin obscure: in sense 
akin to orfrays (OnpuREY); but the phonetic tela- 
tion to that word is not clear.) A name given to lace 
of various patterns in gold and silver; embroidery 
made of gold lace; sce also quots, 1838 and 1882. 

ajyor Lond. Gaz, No. 3716/4 A Scarlet Coat with Gold 
Orras. 1703 #éid, No. 3084/4 A Scarlet Cloth Petticoat, 
with a Silver Orrice; a white Cloth Petticoat with a Gold 
Otrice. 1772 Test Filial Duty 1. 127 His coat was wonder- 
fully ined with gold orace. 1858 Simmoxps Dict. Trade, 
Orris,a peculiar pattern, in which gold and silver lace is 
worked. The edges are ornamented with conical figures 
peed at cqual distances, with spots between them. 1882 

HECK Draper's Dict., Orris. the name is still in nse, but is 
given a_ wider application, so as to include nearly every 
description of upholstery galloons. 

atirib, and Contb., as orris-lace, -weaver, 
-work; orris-pattern: cf. quot. 1858 above. 

1705 “ond. Gaz No. 4154/4 A Calimanco Petticoat. .a 
Silver Orace-Lace upon it. c1zro Cena Firxnes Diary 
(1888) 103 A broad tissue border of orrace work gold aud 
silver, 1769 Chvon, in Ann. Reg. 123/2 My. W. Dell, 
an orrice-weaver, in Bridewell-hospital, 1790 Usterevinen 
él udson's Bay 59 The suit is ornamented with orris lace. 
1851 in /élustr, Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 119 Occupations 
of the people, orris-weaver. 

+ Orris 3, variant of Arras, 

1634 Union invent. (1843) 32 Fyve peces of Orrisse 
hangings, ¢ 1710 Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) 167 Very fine 
orris hanging in we® was much silk and gold and silver. 

Orrour, Orrybel, obs. ff. Llonnor, ITorrirer. 

Ors, obs. f. Ours. Ors, orse, obs. ff. Hlorsx. 

Orsade, -sady, -sede, etc. obs. varr. ORSIDUE. 


+ Orsadine, or'sden, var. forms of ARSEDINE. 

1614 CnarmMan Commenn C. Brooke's Ghost Rich. 112, Vis 
Pageant orsadine, That goes for gold in your barbarian rate. 

Orschadow, obs. Sc. var. of OVERSHADOW 2. 

Orselle, orseille, variants of Oxcuin, ArcinL. 

Orse‘llic, ¢. Chem. [f. med.L. Orsella 
ORCHIL + -16.] In orsellic acid, a crystalline solid, 
C,gH,,O; + 2 11,0, obtained from Sonth African 
and South American lichens. 


1857 Minter Event. Chem. 111. 542 note, Lecanoric acid, 
according to Gerhardt, is identical with the alpha and beta 
orsellic acids of Stenhonse, 1868 Warts Diet. Chena VV. 235. 


ORTHID. 


So O'rsellate, a salt of orscllic acid; Orsellinic 
acid, a crystalline substance, C.11,O, + 11.0, 
obtained by the action of baryta water on erythrin; 
also called Orselle'sic acid. Orse‘linate, a salt 
of orsellinic acid. 

1857 Miunr Alen. Chene, WV. 543 Orsellesic Actd. /érd., 
Leeanoric ether, more properly orsellesic ether. 1893 Warts 
Fawanes’ Chen. (ed, 11) 805 Orsellinie acid, when botled with 
barylaawater, splits up into carbon dioxide and orcin. 

+ Orsidue ((usidiz. Ofs. Forms: 6 orsade, 
-dy, orsede, 6-7 orsdew(e, 8 orsedeu, 9 -dew, 
orsidue, See ARSEDINE. [Derivation uncertain. 

The first clement appears to be ar gold, hut it iy doubtfal 
whether this is original, or altered from ay-.] : 

A yold-coloured alloy of copper and zine, rolled 
into very thin leaf, and used to ornament toys, cle.; 
‘Dnteh gold‘, ‘Mannheim gold’. 

1502 ARNoLDE CArom (810' 23a Orsady, at x. d‘ the IV. 
1§27 Acc. Gihsan, Alaster of K x(P, R20.) For ¥ score 
and ij" of orsade. 1545 Mates of Custonts Oasede the 
pounde vj.ad. 1583 Adv. Dv, Orsdew the pound xiii 
nyjd@. rz J. Savin Pract. of Custonrs (81) 196 Orsedew, 
or Manheiin Gold. sometimes called Dutch Gold, Dutch 
Leaf, and Ditech Metal, is, properly speak Leaf Brass, 
from. .the ingredients of which it is made being the same 
those employed in the manufacture of Biss. 1833 J. Hor. 
Lann Jannf, Metal VW. 16 The lortoiseshell,. placed over 
a foil of orsidug, to give a yellow lustre to the lghiter pant, 
in a rich and curious mounting (for knives). 

Ort ‘f11). Usually in pl. Orts; also 5 ortys, > 
ortes, S oughts. [First found in isthe. in qd. 
ortys, us, ut not usnal Lill end of 16th e 3 app. 
cognate with carly mod. Du. cor-aete, oor-ele Te- 
mains of food (INilian), 1G. o7¢ Brem. Whbeh., 
Sw. dial. orate, ardle refuse fodder; ef. Nv Vris. 
érte vo leave fragments; £. or-, oor-, privative + 
clan to eat. ‘There nay have been an unrecorded 
OF. *or-#7, cognate with the continental forms, 
but the absence of OF. and ME. cxamples is 
noteworthy.) Fragments of food left over from 
a meal; fodder left by catlle; refuse scraps ; 
leavings, broken meat: also fig. 7o make orts of, 
to Lreat with contempt, undervalue. 

61440 f'romp, Pare az1/2 Ortus, relecf of beestys mete. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 262/1 Ortys, forrago (A. farrago), ruseus, 
1593 Suaks. 7.207.985 lect him baue time a beggers orts to 
crane. 1598 T. Piast ann Chrestoferes (1880) 93 She hath the 
orts and parings of onr time. 1607 Suaks. 70 wv. ili. 
goo His some poore Fragment, some slender Ore of bis 
remainder, 1675 Crowne Conutry Wf u. i. 23 ‘Those 
poor creatures. .swin after men of wit and sense fur the 
scraps and orts of wit that fall from them, 1678 Ray Ang. 
rez. ced. 2) 133 Evening orts are good morning fodder. 
argzz Taste dfs, (1752) 258 Vhe graviers buy leuiroxen to 
eat up the oughts. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ores, the 
refuse of hay left in the stall hy cattle. 2862 Gro. Mior 
Silas Af, iii. 18 Nesides, their feasting caused a inultiplica- 
tion of orts, which were the heirlouins of the poor. 1886 F. 
Harrison Chorce BAS. 187 These pots and paus, where the 
eminent writer flung the orts of his ill-digested meals. 

Ort, variant of Ord Oés., beginning. 

Ortalan, ortalon, ortelan, var. OxToLaAn. 

Ortch(y)ard, orte(s) yerdo: see Oncnann, 

+ Orth, O%s. In 1 oroS, oruS, 1-2 01%, orp. 
[OE. evod, -xd, shortened from o-d5:—OTeut. 
*uz-anp out-breathing; cf Goth. ws-azaz to 
breathe out, expire. (Sievers Les. Gram. ed. 3, 
§ 43. 4.) Cf. also OK. Osan :—*anpjojan to 
breathe, and L. au-intus, Gr. dv-epos, etc.] Breath, 
breathing ; hence, wrath. 

1000 Guthiac 1243 He orob stundiin teah, @ 1000 /fys 
ix. 55 Du him on dydest ornp and sawul. aro0e Lik: Sé. 
Guthlac xx. (1848) 85 Ne ba. .inid langre sworetunge Juct ord 
of bam breostuin teah,  ¢ 1175 Lad. dJont. 13 Iswica penne 
pe ord pa iswingla. et 

t+Orthangle. Ofs. [f. Gr. dpé-ds right, 
straight + ANGLE.) A reclangle. 

1603 Hoitaxn Plutarch’s Mor, 88 The Numbers, Orth- 
angles and Triangles of Plato [Greek had ap@oywreos right- 
angled, rectangular]. 

Orthaxial (fiperksial), a. Zchihyol. [f.OrtHOo-, 
Ortn-, straight + AXIAL} Llaving the vertebral 
axis straight, as the tail of a diphycercal fish. 

318.. Cent. Dict. cites J. A. RYDER. i 3 

Orthian (pin), a. [f. Gr. dph-os upright, 
high-pitched + -ay.] Applied to a style of sing- 
iny, or tune, of very bigh pitch: rendering Gr. op@tos. 

1751 Smotnett Jer. Pic. xxxi. T. 239 His empress singing 
the lond Orthyan song among the servants below. 1820 
T. Mivenuut Aristeph. 1. 15. 1830 tr. Aristophanes, 
Acharnians 5 Chris came shuffling on to chaunt the 
Orthian strain. 1872 Browsine /i/ine af Fair xxviii, Sing, 
unalloyed hy meaner mode thine own The Orthian lay, 1883 
Tapneit & Scott Gr. Lex. sv. dpOos, The vouos op8ios or 
orthiax strain was in so high a pitch that few voices could 
reach it. P 

Orthic (fupik), a. Affix. [f. Gr. 6p-ds straight 
+-1¢.] Ifaving the cleavage-planes at right angles 
to one another: = ORTHOCLASTIC. 4 

t Le Conte Elen. Geol. (1879) 204 note, In this case 
syenite would differ from diorite only in the form of the feld- 
spar, which in the former is orthic (orthoclase), and in the 
latter clinic (plagioclase). P ; 

Orthid (F1pid). [f. mod.L. Orthide, f. Orthis, 
f. Gr. ép6és straight: see -1p4.] A member of the 
Orthide, or genus Orthis, of fossil 7" 
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ORTHITE. 


1873 Dawson Earth & Man iii. 43 Lamp-shells of another 
type. the Orthids, these have the valves hiuged along a 
straight line, in the middle of which is a notch for the 


peduncle. ’ h 

Orthite (@1psit). Ai. [= Ger. orthit (Ber- 
zelius, 1817), f. Gr. dpOus straight: see -rrE1.] 
A variety of ALLANITE, found in long slender 
crystals, or straight masses. 

1817 in T. Thomson Aan. PAilos. (X. 160 Orthite sonamed 
because it always forms straight radii, 1868 Dana J/fn. 
(ed. 5) ay Orthite occurs in acicular crystals sometimes a foot 
long at Finbo near Fahlun, and at Viterby in Sweden, 

Ifence Orthi'tic ¢., of the nature of orthite. 

1843 Humpre Diet. Geol, Adlanite, an orthitic melane-ore. 

Ortho-, before a vowel sometimes orth-, com- 
bining form of Gr. dp@us ‘straight, right’,an clement 
of various words, chiefly scientific or technical, 
sometimes in the physical sense ‘straight’, some- 
times in the ethical sense ‘right, correct, proper’. 

1. In technical words generally (for the more 
important of which see their alphabetical places): 
O'rtho-axis Cryst. = orthodiagoual. Orthoba'sic 
a. Cryst. [Basic], applied to those systems of 
crystallization in which the axes are at right angles. 
Orthoca‘rpous @. Sot. (Gr. xapmés fruit], having 
straight fruit. Orthochro‘nograph (sece qitot.) ; 
Orthoceslic (-silik), Orthoces‘lous adjs, Zoo! 
[Gr, xodia belly], having a straight intestine (as an 
infusorian), or the intestines arranged in straight 
or parallel folds (as a bird: opp. to cyclocertic). 
O'rthocycle (-saik’l) Geom. [Gr. adedos circle], 
the circle that is the locus of intersections of tan- 
gents to a conic at right angles to each other; the 
tlirector circle. Orthodiagonal Cryst, (a) sh., 
that lateral axis in the monoclinic system which is 
at right angles to the vertical axis ; (4) adj., belong- 
ing to or in the line of this axis \opp. to cé/no- 
diagonal, Or*rthodome Cryst. [DomE sb. 5 b], 
a dome parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic system ; hence O-rthodoma tic a., pertaining 
to an orthodome. Ortho'gamy /ot. [Gr. ydpos 
marriage] (sce quot.). Orthoglossy snovce-zw/, 
[Gr. yA@ooa tongue, after orthography], correct 
pronunciation. Orthophony (fi}g'foni) [Gr. pany 
voice, sound], the art of correct speaking or enun- 
ciation, Orthopi‘nacold Cryst, [Pixacom], one 
of the principal planes in the monoclinic system, 
parallel to the vertical axis and the orthodiagonal ; 
hence Orthopinacoi‘dal a, Ocrthoprism (ryst., 
a prism in a monoclinic crystal, the faces of which 
are parallel to the vertical axis, Orthopy‘ramid 
Cryst, in the monaclinic system a pyramid for 
which the ratio of the intercept made by it upon 
the orthodiagonal to that made upon the clino- 
diagonal is greater than the corresponding ratio 
for the primary pyramid. O-rthostyle Arch. 
(Gr. ortdes column], a straight row of columns. 
Ortho typons a, Win. [Gr. rémos Tyre], ‘having 
a perpendicular cleavage’ (Webster, 1864). 

1857 Mayne “xpos. Ler, Orthobasicus, applied by Nan. 
may to systems of crystallization that are cotrdinate, 
orthagonal or rectangular, viz., the tessular, prismatic, pyra- 
tidal and rhombohedrical : *orthobasic. 1881 Wrst in Freud. 
Sot, X. 115 This species belongs to the *orthocarpous leio- 
phyllous Hypnaceae. 1844 -Weck. Mag. X LI. 337 At the 
late meeting of the British Association, Dr. Robinson ex- 
hibited and explained the *Orthochronograph, an ingenious 
instrument recently introduced .. [for] the ascertaining of 
correct time, 1882 W. A. Fornes in Aep. Challenger 
#xp. 1V. 10 The arrangement of the intestinal folds is 
‘*orthocalic’, the intestine being disposed in light folds 
lying close to and parallel with each other. 1857 MAyse 
ae Lex, “Orthocelons. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, Ortho- 
cwlous, having a straight or longitudinally ranged intestine. 
1891 Tavior Elem. Geom. Conics iv. § 31 The locus of the 
poe of concourse of a pair of tangents at right angles will 

shewn to bea circle, which we shall term the *Orthocyede. 
Note, \thas also been named the Director Circle, since in the 
parabola it degenerates intothedirectrix and the line infinity. 
1858 Tupi, Urine 123 The *ortho-diagonal is shorter 
than the clino-diagonal. 1868 Dana A/in. Introd. (ed. 5) 27 
The orthodiagonat section, 1879 Rutitey Stud. Rocks ix. 
80 Sections tying in the zone of the orthodiagonal. 1895 
Story-MAsKeLyNe Crytadiogr. § 328 ‘This variety of dome 
is termed the “ortho-dome, because, like the ortho-prisms, 
it has an ortho-symmetrical character. 1874 R. Bows Alas. 
Sot, 418 The typical and orthodox method, which may be 
styled *Orthogamy, ot ditect (straight ') fertilisation. 1877 
Fraser's Mag, XV. 565 The discrepance between our ortho- 
graphy and our “orthoglossy gravely discourages foreigners. 
1845 W. Russktt, (¢é¢/e) “Orthophony, or Vocal Culture, a 
Manual of elementary Exercises for the Cultivation of the 
Vuice in Elocution. 1879 Reitey Stud. Rocks x. 88 When 
the light falls obliquely either on the basal plane, the *ortho- 
pinakoid, or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 129 Q. 
Fret. Ceol, Soc. XLV. 1. 299 The Augite is almost colourless, 
and gives the usual eight-sided sections. Prismatic, *ortho- 
and clinopinacoidal cleavages are present. 1895 STorRv- 
MASKELYNE Coser § 328 The verticad or *ortho-prism 
++ usually distinguished as the prism.form, the faces of 
which lie in the zone [100, oto} | 1892 Dana Afin, Introd. 
p- xxxi, “Ortho-pyramids, 1898 /df¢d. 101 The Eyemrils inay 
be unit pyramids (442, orthopyramids, (444 when 4 > &, or 
Clinopyramids, (44:2) when 4 <&. 1831 Hacyel. Brit. (ed. 7) 
E11. 468/2 *Orthostyfe, any straight range of columns. 18.. 
Sueparo cited by Webster (1864) for "Orthotypous. 
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1 2. In Chemistry. a. Ortho- is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their salts from another 
denoted by the prefix wzcfa-, which contain the 
same elements in different proportions, the meta- 
acid containing a molecule of 11,0 less than the 
ortho- acid, the ortho- salt being also the more 
basic and the mefa- salt the less basic. Thus 
orthophosphoric acid WW.PO,, metaphosphoric acid 
MPO; sodtum orthophosphate Na,zPO,, sodiun 
melaphosphate NaPO;. So orthosilicte, ortho- 
tungstic, orthostlicate, orthotungstate, etc. This 
use of ortho- originated with Prof. Odling in 1859, 
meta- having heen introduced by Graham in 1833. 
b. With the names of isomeric benzene di-deriva- 
tives, ortho- is applied to those in which two con- 
seentive hydrogen atoms are replaced by another 
| element or radical, as distinguished from meta- 
and fara- derivatives, in which the two atoms are 
not consecutive, but unsymmettically or symmet- 
tically dispersed respectively. Examples: orthodi- 
bromobenzene, orthobromotoluene, — orthopropyl- 
phenol, orthoxylene. (This was introduced by 
Komer, 1867, in Brussels dead. Se. Bull, XX1V. 
166-153.) 

As ortho-, although usually prefixed without a hyphen, 
has always its own distinct meaning, chemical names in 
ortho- are not separately treated in this Dictionary. 

1859 Opuinc iu 4. Ang 2. Aides. Mag. Ser. wo XXVUE. 
368 On Ortho. and Meta-silicates. Intermediate between 
comimon or orthophosphates and mctaphosphates we have 
several varieties of compounds, among which the best defined 
are the pyrophosphates, salts which result from the union 
of an atom of orthophosphate with an atom of imeta- 
phosphate. 1868 Waris Dict. Chem, 1V, 238 The prefixes 
ortho- and smeta- have been introduced. .to denote two 
classes of salts..the more baste salts being called ortho- and 
the less basic, meta. salts. 1893 — Aewues' Chem. (ed. 11) 
225 The aqueous solution ,.deposits orthophosphoric acid in 
prismatic crystals. 1876 Hariry .Wat, d/ed. (ed. 6) 66 
Neutral solutions of the orthophosphates..give precipitates 
with salts of lime and baryta. 1877 Warrs Howes’ Chen. 
(3. 422 lhe di-derivatives of benzene .. exhibit three such 
moditicatlons which are distinguished by the prefixes 
ortho, meta, and para: thus .. Orthodichlorobenzene, 1:2, 
CeCICIHU HHH, Metadichlorobenzene, 1:3, CoCUICII HH; 
Paradichlorobenzene, 1: 4, CgoCHH HCLH Hi 

Orthocentre ‘/*1pesentos). Geont. [f. ORTHO- 
+ Centre.) The point at which the perpendiculars 
from the angles of a triangle on the opposite sides 
intersect. 

1869 Brsast Conic Sect. 131 If a rectangular hyperbola 
circutmscribe a triangle, it passes through the orthocentre. 
1885 Licprspokt Cremona’s Drey. Geom. 273 The directrices 
of all! parabolas inseribed in a given triangle meet in the 
sane point, viz. the orthocentre of the triangle. 


| Orthocephalice (f:posifeclik), a. Lthnol, [f. 

Ontuo- ‘right, correct’ + Gr. xepady head + -1c: 

| ef. ecphalic.] Applied to skulls of which the 
Pi a 

' breadth is from abont 3 to 4 of the length (inter- 

| mediate between brachycephalie and dolichoce- 
: ee ! 

| phatic); or, according to some, of which the height 


is from 75 to $ of the length, or of which the 
height is + of the breadth. 

1865 Lubnock /*rch, Fines v. (1869) 129 Now if we class 
these skulls in which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is from 74-79 to 100 as medium heads, ., Ortho- 
cephalic. 1866 When Prehist. Rent. Catthn, 88 The 
skull 1s orthocephalic, the cephalic index being 0°76. 

So Orthocephalous (-sc‘filas), a. = prec.; Or- 
thoce‘phaly, the condition of being orthocephalic. 

1874 Dawkins Cave //unt. vi. 191 In the round barrows.. 
they belong mainly to the third division, although some are 
ortho-cephalous. 1892 Syd. See. Lev., Orthocephady, the 
condition of a skull which, according to the Frankfort agree- 
ment, possesses a vertical index of from 7019 to 75°. Aceord- 
ing to Welcker, an orthocephalous skull is one whose height 
is to its width as 10 to 8 2 

|| Orthoceras (gipp'scras). Palwont. Pl. or- 
thocerata (f:aposéré'ta).  [f. OrrHo- ‘straight’ 
+ Gr. xépas, pl. «épéra horn.) An extinet genus 
of cephalopods, having long straight (or nearly 
straight) chambered shells; a fossil shell ofthis genus. 

1830 Lyete Prine. Geol. l.101 The gigantic orthocerata of 
this era being, to recent multilocular shells, what the fossil 
ferns, equiscta, and other plants of the coal strata, are in 
coniparison with plants now growing within the tropics. 
1863 = Autig. Man xx. 404 tis said truly that the aminon- 
ite, orthoccras, and nautilus of these aucient rocks were of 
the tetrabranchiate division. $i . 

Hence Orthoceran (pipp'scran) @., belonging to 
the Orthocerata, ; 

1884 Science 11M. ayes Ividence..that the Ammonvidea, 
with their distinct embryos, arose from the orthoceran stock. 

Orthoceratite (pipose'rAtoit). Also in Lat. 
form orthoceratites (g:poseratoi‘tiz). [fas 
prec. + -ITE1 2.] A fossil shell of the genus 
Orthoceras or family Orthoceratide; also, an 


animal of this genus or family. f 

1754 Phil, Trans, XLV111. 804 The orthoceratites ts 
a strait concamerated shell, ending ina point. 1786 fbi, 
LXXVI. 445 Belemnites, orthoceratites, and so on, are all 
sea animals, 1871 Hartwic Sidlterr, VW, ii. 18 In the more 
ancient Paleozoic seas flourished the Orthoceratites, or 
straight-chambered shells, resembling a nautilus uncoiled, 

attrib, 1853 ‘Tu. Ross AMusboldi's Trav, (VT. xxaii. 376 

\ The orthoceratite limestone of the Alleghanies, 


ORTHODOX. 


Hence Orthoceratitio (g:apeseratitik) @., per- 
laining to or resembling an orthoceratite. So also 
Orthoceratoid (-se’ratoid) @. = orthoceratitic; sb. 
= orthoceratite. 

Orthochromatie (fspokrometik), a. /’ha- 
togr. [f. Onxruo- ‘correct, proper’ + Gr. xpwparixes 
relating to colour, Cixomatic.] Kepresenting 
colours in their correet relations, #.e. withont 
exaggerating the deepness of some and the bright- 
ness of others (as in ordinary photography). 

1887 A thenwnmt 26 Mar. 421/1 ‘The colours were purposely 
selected to test as severcly as possible the capacity of the 
plate used—a Dixon's orthochromatic. 1889 7a Madi G. 
21 Aug. 7/1 We want photography to be orthochromatic, or 
colour-correct. 1890 Acxes M. Cierke Syst. Stars 30 
‘ Orthochromatic ' plates absolutely free from’ colour-prefer- 
ences can be produced hy special processes. 

So Orthochromatism (-kroematiz’m), the con- 
dition of being orthochromatie; Orthochro‘ma- 
tize v. frans., to render orthochromatic, 

1889 cinthony's Photogr. Bull. WU. 315 In order to obtain 
true orthochromatisin it is always necessary ..to interpose 
a transparent yellow screen somewhere between the object 
and the plate in order to cut off a certain proportion of the 
blue and violet rays, to which the plates still remain rela- 
lively too sensitive, 1890/47. th. 220 We will give an easy 
method by which any gelatine dry-plate can be orthochro- 
matized. 1892 W. J. Stitemas in Vetior (N. V.)15 Dec. 
448/3 ‘Orthochromatism ‘avoids the glaring contrasts which 
used to be made by photography between the color-values 
of blues, yellows, and reds. : : 

Orthoclase (fspeklis). An. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt, 1823) f. Ortno- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. 
«Anos breaking, cleavage.] Common or potash 
feldspar, a silicate of alumininm and potassium, 
occurring in crystals or masses of various colours, 
characterized by two cleavages at right angles to 
eaclt other. 

1849 Nicor Jin. 119 All orthoclase from trachyte contains 
soda along with the potash. 1863 5. R. Graves Macht. Cruise 
altic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of two kinds, ortho- 
clase and oligoclase, in large masses, the former pink, and 
the latter quite white. 1900 Si.uMan Ji. 87 Ground ortho- 
clase is extensively used as a glaze. ms 

b. atérid. Consisting of or containing orthoclase. 

1849 Mcrenison Silurta i. (1867) 11 Four Separate stages 
of ortheclaseegnciss. 1869 Bristow tr. Piguier's lForld bef. 
Peluge ii. 33 Alongside these orthoclase crystals, quartz is 
implanted. 1881 Gemie Geol. Sketches 219 The grains of 
which are mainly of pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Orthoclastic (fifokla’stik), 2. Adin. [f. 
OrtHo- + Gr. «Aaor-és broken, cloven + -1¢.] 
Ilaving cleavages at right angles to each other. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotfa's Nocks Class. 8 We distinguish 
two principal kinds of felspar, the orthoclastic (monoclinic) 
..and the plagioclastic (triclinic), 1879 Rutty Stud. Rocks 
x.91 ‘The orthoclastic (rectangular cleavage) or that in which 
the chief cleavages are mutually situated at right angles. 

Orthoccelic, Orthodome, etc.: see OrrHo-, 

Orthodox (¢3}edgks), @. and sé, [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. dp0d&sg-os right In opinion, f. dp0d-s + défa 
opinion. Cf. late L. erthodox-ts (Jerome Cadex 
Just, and F, orthodoxe (a 1488 in Godef. Compt), 
which may have been the proximate sources.) 

A. adj. 

1. Holding right or correct opinions, i.e. such as 
are currently accepted as correct, or are In accord- 
ance with some recognized standard: a, in theology. 

1611 CotGr., Orthodoxe, orthodox, orthodoxall; of a right 
faith, irue beliefe, sound opinion. ¢16r5 Bacon Ady. 
Villiers Wks. 1879 1, 510/2 ‘The church of England; which 
doubtless is as sound and orthodox in the doctrine thereof 
fi. ¢. of the true protestant religion), as avy christian church 
im the world. 1636 Pryxxe Undish. Tint (1661) 45 None 
of the Orthodoxest or most Judicious Writers. 1722 SEweL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) \.1. 287 Men falsely called orthodox 
and divines. 21850 W. Irvine AWahouret vill (1853) 40 We 
follow, says the Koran, the religion of Abraham the orthodox 
who was no idolater. 1861 Siantey £ast. Ch. vii. (1869) 
246 ‘Vo be called ‘orthodox ’.. implies, 10 a certain extent, 
deadness of feeling ; at times rancorous animosity; narrow. 
ness, fixedness, perhaps even, hardness of intellect. 

Ilence b. in reference to other subjects. ; 

€ 1645 Mowets Left. 1. ¥. x. (1650) 145 Of Authors, two is 
enough upon any Science, provided they be plenary and 
orthedox. acks éfunt, Und. us, xi. § § Obscure and 
equivocal Terms, ..capable to make the most Attentive or 
Quick-sighted, very little..more knowing or orthodox. 

2. Of opinions or doctrines: Right, correct, 
true ; in accordance with what is aveepted or anthor- 
itatively established asthe truc view or right practice; 
a. orig, in theological and ecclesiastical doctrine. 

181 Hatton (¢/t/e) Certane orthodox and catholik con- 
clusions vith yair probations. 1616 Jas. 1 Aenoustr. Right 
of Rings Wks. 440 ‘To maintaiue the precepts of the orthodox 
faith. 2710 Steet Yatler No. 187 p 1 The Doctrine is 
received amongst you_as Orthodox. 1865 Max MUcter 
Chips (1880) 1. vi. 135 The received and orthodox view of.. 
Christian divines. .. 

Hence b. in general application. 

1930 Swiet Mind. Ld. Carteret Wks. oe 186, lam well 
aware, how much my sentiments differ from the orthodox 
opinions of one or two principal patriots. 1804 JerrERSON 
MI "yit. (1830) 1V. 20 Every word of mine. however innocent, 
however orthodox even, is twisted, tormented, perverted. 
1888 1. Sincwick Scape Econom. Sct.3 This kind of political 
economy is sometimes catled ‘orthodox’, though it has the 
characteristic unnsual in orthodox doctrines of Poe re- 
pudiated Ly the majority ofaccredited teachers of thesubject. 


ORTHODOXAL. 


3. In accordance with what is regarded as proper 
or ‘correct’; conventional ; approved. 

1838 Lyrron Adice 124 ‘Then the orthodox half-hour had 
expired, 1877 Freeman .Vornt, Cong. (ed. 3) IT. App. 553 The 
orthodox thing was to condemn William and Harold alike. 

4, (With capital.) ‘The specific epithet of the 
Kastern Church, which recognizes the headship of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and of the various 
national churches of Russia, Servia, Romania, etc., 
which hold the same ‘orthodox’ creed, and re- 
cognize each other as of the same communion ; 
the historical representative of the churches of the 
ancient East, commonly ealled the Greek Church, 

The full ancient designation is 9 ayia apAdofas xafodAixhn 
aragtadinn avatadiny eéxxAnoia, ‘the holy, orthodox, 
catholic, apostolic, Eastern church’. The epithet ‘Orthodox ' 
was originally assumed to distinguish it from the various 
divisions of the Eastern Church, e. g. the Jacobite or Mono. 
physite, Nestorian, ete, which separated on points of 
doctrine, and have not accepted all the decrees of the 
successive general councils; hut it is sometimes used by 
historical writers as opposed to ‘Catholic. Also combined 
with national names, as Greek Orthador, Russian Orthodor, 
Servian Orthodox, etc. 

[1679 Ricaut Pres. State Gh. Ch. xviii. 331 That which 
they call, The Orthodox Confession of the Anatolian 
Charch.] 1772 J. G. Kine Aétes G&. CA, Pref. 18 They are 
read at the grave to testify to the people that the party died 
in the true faith of the orthodox church. 1850 Near Aast. 
Cé,. 1. 69 An Union has often been proposed between the 
Armenianaud Orthodox Eastern Communions 1861 STANLEY 
East. Ch, i. (1865) 3 By whatever name we call it— Eastern 5, 
‘Greek’, or ‘Orthodox '—it carries us back more than any 
other existing Christian institution, to the earliest scenes 
and times of the Christian religion. 1881 Faneman //ist. 
Geog, Eur. 1. vit. 170 Till a new patriarchate of Moscow 
arose in Russia, to mark the greatest spiritual conquest of 
the Orthodox Church, 

B. sé. 1. An orthodox person. 


of the Orthodox Eastern Church. 

1587 Ilaxrison Deser, Brit. 1. ix. 27 Uhe Pelagian heresie, 
wine not a little molested the orthodoxes of that Hand, 
164% Be. Mountacu Acts & Von. (1642) 169 Was he an 
Meretick,oran Orthodoxe? 1797 W. Jounston Mechomann's 
fuvent. 111. 406 In the altercation between a Luciferan and 
an Orthodox. 1888 Palé Malt G. 26 Sept. 2/1 Punctual 
..in discharging all the functions of a Greek Orthodox, 

+ 2. An opinion generally accepted as right; an 
orthodox opinion. Ods. 

@ 1619 Fotuersy A theo, «xiv. § 300622) 150 It is indeed 
an Orthodoxe; though it be numbred as a Paradoxe; that 
Omues Stulté insaniunt. 1646 Buck Rich. éf/, 1. 4 ‘The 
Sirname and Sobriquet of Plantageuest, or Plantagenet after 
the vulgar Orthodoxe. 

+ Orthodoxal, «. Oés. 

1. = OrtHopox A. 1. 

1soz G. Harvey Pierce's Super, in Archaica (1815) 1h. 94 
The works of the fathers and doctors, howsoever ancient, 
leamed, or orthodoxal, are little or nothing worth. 1635 
Pacirt Christianogr. (1636) 89 Things..set downe in 
the Creed, and unanimously received by all Orthodoxall 
Christians. 1689 Sovercigu Right of People over Tyrants 7 
Mosaical, Christian, and Orthodoxal Authors. 

2. = ORTHODOX A. 2. 

1585-7 T. Rocrexs 39 Art. (1607) 336 All churches Pro- 
testant and reformed subscribe unto this doctrine, as both 
apostolical and orthodoxal, 1641 Mitton /'ve/. Fipise. Wks. 
(1851) 90 Who willingly passe by that which is Orthodonall 
in them, and studiously cull out that which is Commentitious. 
1656 13. Husparn (title) Orthodoxal Navigation; or the 
admirable and excellent Art of Arithmetical Great Circle 
Sailing. 1819 Suetiuy 1’, Bedd 3rd Pro). 12 Shielding from 
the guilt of schism The orthodoxal syllogism. 

Hence + Orthodoxality, + Orthodo:xalness, 
orthodox quality or condition; + Orthodo'xally 
adv., orthodoxly. 

1660 H. More Adysé. Gotl. x. ii, 494 They be but neatly & 
elegantly trimm‘d up in these fine ornaments of *Ortho- 
doxality. 1726 Peun's Wks. 1. Life 43 Denying with them 
the Authority, Antiquity, and Orthodoxality of the Romish 
Church. 1606 W. Crastaw ow. forgeries 15 eras 
soundly and “orthodonally teacheth in plaine words, that 
Christs justice is onr iustification, 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 
608 A very excellent and worthy young fellow, who drinks 
a henge as orthodoxally as if Re were a Christian. 
1654 Hamumono Asie. clutnads. Ignuat. iii, § 3. 67 The 
*Orthodoxalness of Damas in this, and the like of other 


Bishops. 
+ Orthodoxa'stical, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. 


ép0odofaorix-ds according to right opinion, orthodox 
(f. dpOodefacrAs an orthodox person) + -AL.] = 
OrtHopox A. 1, 2. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § .1/. (1596) 258/1 Persisting .. in the 
ancient and true orthodoxasticall faith immooveable. 1577 
tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 602 Synods not hereticall, bot 
orthodoxasticall and catholike. 

Orthodoxian magne flin), Now rare. Also 
7 orthodoxan, [f. late Gr. ép@odogia, or med.L. 
orthodoxia + -\N.] A professor of orthodoxy, 

1621 Moun Canerar, Liv. Libr, w. x. 263 The Arrian 
refused the match, but the Orthodoxan without delay went 
into the fire. 1726 M. Davies Athen, Brit. V1. 253 Arianism 
was concluded by those severe Orthodoxians to be the very 
Sin against the Holy Ghost. 1887 Daily Tel. 16 Aug. 5/1 
To this modus vivend, which gave great umbrage to strtct 
orthodoxians, he steadfastly adbered. 

Orthodoxical (fipedgksikal), a. Now rare. 
[J. as prec. +-1caL,] Characterized by orthodoxy; 
orthodox, 

1877 tr. Buillinger's Decades (1392) 828 It [the Church] is 
called Orthodoxicall, because it is sound of iudgement, 
opinion and faith. 1644 Micron ¥udgm, Bucer To Part. In 


b. A member 


[f. as prec. + -AL.J 


Palle! 


the public confession of a mo-t orthedoxical church and 
state in Germany. 1810 Breniuam /ecding (1821) 124 In 
possession of orthodoxical truth. « 1860 I. 1f. Watson ss. 
& Leet.(1862) 1, 262 They. nsually adopt the outward worship 
of any other division, whether orthodoxical or heretical. 

Hence Orthodo'xically adv., orthodoxly, 

1834 Laxvor A.van, Shaks. Wks. 1053 UL. 293'2 Those 
who discourse orthodoxically on theolugy. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 21 May 741/2 ‘The Divinity School [Chicago Uti- 
versity} is regularly and orthoduxically Baptist. 

Orthodoxism (fupddgksi:z'm>.  [-1sa.] 

+1. The quality of being orthodox; orthodoxy. 

3644 J. Gooowtn /nnoc, Triumph, (1645) 33 Mr. Pryone’s 
judgement in questioning the Orthudoaisime, yea, the toler 
ablenesse of the premised Doctrine. 

b. In derogatory sense: “Vhe treating orthodoxy 
of creed or doctrine as the important feature of 
religion ; the making of orthodoxy one’s special -ésvz. 

1828 Pusey //yst. fing. 69 Pnemies he hid .. from bis 
undervaluing the mere intellectual orthodoxism of his day. 
1854 — Colley. Teach, 53 An orthadosism, uninfuential 
on hfe'. 1 ventured to coin this word to designate a lifeless 
spurious claim to orthodoxy. 1882 Farnan Hard: Chr. 11 
XXSVL. 500 ‘There ts too much reason to fear that to the end 
of time the conceit of orthodoxian will) claim iuspired 
authority for its own conclusions, even when they sare most 
antichristian. ; 

So O'rthodoxist, one wlio professes or Jays claim 
toa rigid orthodoxy. 

1857 Banex-Powrte in Qu/erd fss. 130 La these views of 
the Hizh Orthocoxists. 

Orthodoxly Pupsdpksli jade. Pf Orrion0ex 
@ + -L¥4,) In an orthodox manner or fashion; 
in accordance with what is accounted the right 
opinion or doctrine; a. in theology. 

¢ 1615 Bacon etaen Meldfers Why. 1879 1. 510/2 Concerning 
the doctrine of the church of England capressed in the 
thirty-nine articles. .that ts sa soundly and so orthodoaly 
settled, as cannot be questioned withont extreme danger to 
the honour and stability of our religion, 1723 Warren ssn 
and Vind. 123 He there speaks as orthodosly of the Rlessed 
‘Trinity as a inan can reasonably desire. 1885 A. J.C. bane 
Russia iv. 168 A primitive old lady... orthodosly crossed 
herself whenever the carriage gave a jolt. 

b. in general application : Correctly. propery. 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary un vy, You err most 
orthodonxly, sweet Sir Kit. 1708 Ozune tr. Moflvan's Lutein 
1. (1730) 296 ‘Twenty large Hogsheads, fill'd by my Com. 
mand, Rang’d Orthodoxly in my Cellar stand. 121 
Anuerst Verse Fif No. 21 (1754) 106, 1. firmly and ortho- 
doxly believe that Aristotle, as by law cstublist‘d, is the best 
author, 1885 Wincrinio Bard. Phifpot V1. i, 35 My lord.. 
offered Une extreme tips of his white attenuated fingers with 
orthodosly fibert nails to Mrs. Barbara. 

Orrthodoxness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being orthodox ; orthodoxy. 

1644 Odsera. Pryvane's 12 Quest. 5 The mischicles of 
Presbytery are vailed with Orthodoxnesse, 1709 CHANDLER 
Lf agst. Bigotry 12 What willa Man's Orthodoxness, .con- 
tribute to the healing of his Pride, Passion, or Worldliness ? 

Orthodoxy (f1pedeksi). [ad. Gr. dpbodogia 
(e180 in L. & S.), n. of quality f. dpOdsdog-os 
OrtHonox ; prob. through med.L. orthodoxia, Cf. 
nod.F, orthodoxte (Furcti¢re 1701).] ‘The quality 
or character of being orthodox; belief in or agree- 
ment with what is, or is currently held to be, 
right, esp. in religious matters. 

1630 Payxne Auti..t rain. 261 Dying men, especially of 
such orthodoxie, worth and fame as he, speake truth. 
1756-78 [see Doxv7}. 1768-74 Teckrr 24. Vad. (1834) 
If. 255 Orthodoxy fies in rectitude of sentiment upon all 
branches of our duty, not in the characteristic doctrines 
of any church, however infallible. 1823 Lincaxp //ist, Ang, 
V1. 355 By these Articles Henry had now fixed the fand. 
marks of nglish orthodoxy. 1869 Freeman Morn. Cong. 
111. xii. 105 Lanfranc was again present as the champion 
of orthodoxy. 

b. With #2 An orthodox belief or opinion. 

1871 Moruty Moftaire (1386) 9 The free-thinker [would 
fain pass] for a person with his own orthodoxies if you only 
kaew them. 1874 FH. R. Reyvxoros John Baft. iv. § 4. 254 
The fruitless lives, the barren orthodoxies ., are at once to 
undergo the most searching scrutiny. 

e. feast of Orthodoxy, in the Greck Church, 
a festival celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, 
called Orthodoxy Sunday: see quots. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cycl., Orthodoxy, or, Meast of Ortho- 
oxy, denotes a solemn feast in the Greek church, instituted 
by the empress Theodora; still held on the first Sunday in 
Lent, in memory of the restoration of images in evurcues 
which had been taken down by the Iconoclastes. 1850 
‘Vorrev tr. Veander's Ch. Hist, (ohn) Vi. 371 The roth of 
February, the first Sunday of Lent in the year 842, was the 
day appotnted for this celebration. .. This day was ever after- 
wards observed in the Greek church as a high festival, 
called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 1850 Neace Last. Ch. 1, 
732 Ortbodoxy Sunday = First Sunday in Lent.  /dfd. 867. 
1891 Zadlet § Aug. 211/2 Heresies which are solemnly 
anathematised on ‘ Orthodoxy Sunday’. 

Orthodromie (pipedrymik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
Lype *6pPddpop-ogg (cf. dpOodpopeiy to run straight, 
dvddpop-os running wp, etc.) +-Ic.] (See quot.) 
So Orthodromies s4., Ortho-dromy (see quots.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1,Orthadromigues, ..the Act 
of sailing in the Ark of some great Circle. 1706 Paiiirs, 
Orthodromy, such a Course, which is the most direct and 
shortest distance hetween any two Points on the Surface of 
the Globe. 1975 Asn, Orthodrontic, sailing on the arch of 
a great circle, sailing the most direct course. 

Orthoepic (g1poe"pik), a. [f. as OntuoEry + 
sic: cf. efic.] Pertaining to orthoepy; relating to 


ORTHOGONAL. 


” corrector accepted pronunciation. SoOrthoe'pical 


a.; hence Orthoe-pically adv. 

1859 G. P. Marsu Lect. on Hug. Lang. (1863) XNii. 470 
It is uften finpossible tosuggest any explanation of “orthoepic 
mutations, 1882 Scunper_H'vdster ii, 38 The basis of 
orthoepic canons, 1803 ‘I. Caxrenter (ttle) The Scholar's 
Orthographical and *Orthoepical Assistant. 1809'T. Batcne- 
Lor (tité) An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language. 
J6id. Unle-p., Mhistrated and exemplified by the use of a New 
Orthoepical Alphabet or Universal Character. 1867 A. J. 
Batis 2. 42. Pronunc. t. iv. 405 Final ¢ in the 16th eenunry 
- had come to be regarded mainly as an orthoepical symbol. 
31864 Wrnsier, “Orthovpicadgy, in an orthocpical manner; 
with correct pronunciation 

Orthoepist (#1) o,cpist, paporpist’.  [f. On- 
THOEPY + -ist.] One versed in orthoepy; one 
who treats of the pronunciation of words. 

1796S. Jonus \éitée) Sheridan Improved. A general pro- 
nouncing and explanatory Dictionary of the English Dan- 
guise :..the discordances of that celebrated orthoepist bing 
avuiled, and his improprieties corrected. 1862 fee. taer, 
MAG. Soe. VV. 376 XV great disagreement. prevails amon 
the orthocpists and gramunarians on the subject of sylabifi- 
cation, 1882 [see OrtuoGrarnist}. 

[lence Orthoepi'stie «., pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of orthoepists. 

1867 .\. J. Batis A AL Prone. woos -\ttempting to slew 
that formerly 4 was nut pronounced in Eagtish, and that it 
was altogether an orthocpisde fancy i pronounce it. 

Orthoepy (Mspaipi, pape pi). [ad. Gr. dp- 
dvéreia correctness of diction, f. *épOoemns speaking 
currcetly, f. 6p8d-s ORTHO- + €os, éwe- word.] 

1. That part of grammar which deals with pro- 
nuneiation ; phonology. 

1668 Winkins Acad Chan tt. i. 293 Parts of Gramma 
Concerding the most convenicut marks or sounds tor ihe 
tapression of such panes or words; whether by woiting, 
Orthography ; or by speech, Ortaocpy. 171 J. Gar bNwoon 
Ang. Grant. 35 Orthoupy. cought to have been reckon'd sas 
a Pare of Grammar before Orthography, since Speech pre- 
ceeds Writing, 1784 K. Nanis \firée) Hlements of Orthoepy, 
containing a Distinet View of the whole Analogy of the 
Eoglish Language. 1832 4 De Qriscey Cesars i. Wko. 15? 2 
IX. 51 The grammar aml orthuepy of the Livin Language. 

2. Correct, accepted, or customary pronuneiation. 

[1973 W. Keswick (40/0) A new Dictionary of the English 

amgianse ¢ coutuning net only the explanation of words 
. but likewise their orthoepia oc pronunciation in speech. | 
wor Cuesusix in fA Frans, XC. 195 #ete, Without 
offeuding the radical orthoepy of our language. 1830 
D'Isevtir Chas, 7, IL viii, 177 Formerly they regulated 
their orthography by their orthoepy. 1875 Weiisnv Lee 
fang. ti. 37 Changes which have altered the whole aspect 
of ovr orthoépy and orthography. 

Orthogamy, -glossy: sce OrtHo-. 

Orthognathic jipognarpik), a. [fas On- 
THOGNATH-OUS + +16.) = ORTHOGNATHOUS, 

1849-52 Tonv Cye/, -tvat. IV. 1321/1 The front teeth meet 
atin angle, instead of being ..in parallel planes, as in those 
skulls which are termed orthognathic. 1874 Dawkins Cave 
f/unt. v.87 Their skulls arc orthognathic, or not presenting, 
a lower jaw advancing beyond the vertical dine dropped from 
the forchead. - 

Orthognathism (f1peynapiz’m). [fas 
next +-isM.] The condition of being orthognathous. 

1871 Dawkins Cave ffwrt. vi, cor They are remarkable 
for .. the delicacy of their features, and the orthogoathisin 
of their faces. 1896 ACH. Keane Atiwoé. 181 Prognathism 
is naturally regarded as characteristic of the lower, orthogn., 
thism of the higher races. 

Orthognathous (ftpe'gnapos), a. Lvinol. 
[f. Onrio- ‘straight’? + Gr. yvad-os Jaw + -oUs; 
in mod... orthegnathe.]  Straight-jawed ; having 
the jaws not projecting beyond the vertical line 
drawn from the forchead; having a facial angle 
of about go*. Said of the skull; also of persons, 

1853 in Duncrrson Med, Ler. 1863 0. Rev. CRIV. 383 
No Te ewill give us the relative dates of brachyce phialous, 
amd dolichocephalous, thick-skulled or thin-skutlec s ortho. 
guathons or prognathous men, | 1877 Dawson Orig. Wordd 
428 Culture tends to the clevation of the nasal bones, to in 
orthognathous condition of the jaws. 1881 TyLor A xtive- 
fot. 62 The European is orthognathous or upright jawed. 

+Orthogon. O¢s. rare. Also in 1. form 
orthogonium and Gr. -gonion. [ad. late I. 
ortheginiunt, neuter of orthegéntus, a, Gr. dpbo- 
ywrios right-angled ; so F. orthovone (16th c. in 
Godef. Comp). Cf 1. orthogénium a rectangle 
(Isidore m1. xii. 2).] A right-angled triangle. 

3570 Biuntncsiey, Luctid 1, def, xxvii. 5 An Orthigonium 
or arightangled triangle, is a triangle which hath a right 
angle, 1612 Peacuam Geatl E.vere. 17 The square will 
make you ready for all manner of compartments..your 
Cylinder for valted turrets, and round buildings; your 
Orthogonium and Pyramis, for sharp steeples. | 1653 HI. 
More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 221 The Orthogonion what 
a foundation it is of ‘Trigonometry..every body knows that 
knows any thing at all in Mathematicks. 7 

Onthegcua (dpegonal), a. Geom. [a. F. 
orthogonal, {. orthogone: see prec. and -AL; and 
ef. hexagonal, etc.) Javing or of the nature of 
a right angle, right-angled (ds.) ; pertaining to 
or involving right angles ; at tight angles to some- 
thing else, or to each other ; rectangular, 

Orthogonal projection, projection in which the rays are at 
right angles to the plane of projection. Orthe; é tra- 

gectory, x curve intersecting each of a family of curves at 


right angles, bs F ‘ 
Ee : Dicces Panton. 1. Elem. Bjb, OF straight lined 


angles there are three kindes, the Orthogonall, the Obtuse 


ORTHOGONALLY. 


and the Acute Angle. /A/d., Eche of those Augles is an 
Orthogonall or right Angle. 1612 Seven in f//ustr. Dray- 
ton’s. Poly-olb. Atij, Pythagoras's sacrifice after his Geo- 
netricall Theorem in finding the squares of an Orthogonall 
triangles sides. 1694 Mottet'x A’aée/als v. (1737) 235 Ao 
Orthogonal Line. 1816 tr. Lacroix's Dif, & int. Calculus 
403 The trajectories to which the angle 7'A/¢ is a right 
nogle, are called orthogonal trajectories. 1878 Gurxrv 
Crystallogr. 37. Wf two symmetral planes intersect at right 
angles the ling in which they cut is called an axis of ortho- 
gonal uae 3878 BaRTLey tr. Lopinard's clnthrep. U. 
iii, Orthogonal projections are the only ones which give 
exact measurements applicable to craniometry. 

Ortho'gonally, adv. [f pree. + -Ly 2] 
an orthogonal manner ; at right angles. 

1571 Dicars fantom... xviii, Fj, #2 is the fourth staffe 
ruining sydewise orthogonally or in a squire from the third. 
1669 Sturmy JJariners Jfag. v.52 Divide it into 4 Quad- 
rants, with 2 diamet. cutting cach other in the Centor ortho- 
gonally. 1797 Brovenan in #407. Trans. UX XXVITI. 352 
‘The namin hall cut the logarithmic orthogonally. 1881 
Maxwenn fect & Magn. 1.241 Case of two spheres cutting 
orthogonally, 1887 R.A. Roperts datege. Cad. t. 359. 


+ Orthogornial, «. Ols. [f. |. orthogint-us 
(see ORTHOGON) + -AL.] = OnTHOGON AL. 

1653 HI. More Coaject. Cabal. (1713) 142, All which refer 
to Five, as it is the Hypotenusa of the first Orthogonial 
Triangle, that has its sides including the right’ Angle, 
rational, 2660 Cone Justice Vind. 22 Aw orthogonial 
trinnele, 

+ Orthogonion, -gonium: sec ORnTHOGON, - 


O'rthograph. [f Onrtnocraritte, after azdo- 
eraph, chirograph, ete.: see -Graru.] An ortho- 
graphic projection or vertical clevation; =OntHo- 
GRAPHY 2b, 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Weed. and in mod, Victs. 

Orthographer (pipp'grafos).  [f. Gr. bp80- 
ypap-os correct writer (sce ORTHOGRAPHY) + -ER.J 
One skilled in orthography ; one who spells in 
accordance with accepted usage. 

1598 Vuonto, Oréographista, an ortographer, or teacher 
..of orthographic. 1599 Mixsneu, OU ifo, an Ortho- 
grapher. [1s99 Suans. Javed edie tt. 21: see Oniio- 
GRAY FC.) 1706 Pruiuirs, Orthoeraphist or Orthographer, 
one skilled in Orthography. 1757 Mes. Grier dcté, ffemey 
& Frances (1767) WV. 167 Frances is a remarkable Ortho- 
grapher, and, unless that Letter [k} is expunged from [ohn- 
sons Dictionary, Fam afraid we shall not be able to wrest 
it from her. 1850 Georn Greece un Ixviti, VINE. 624 The 
former..comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithme- 
tician than the latter. 1887 A¢hemenns 5 Mar. 305 Rapid 
writer and correct orthographer. 

Orthographic ‘pipegrefik’, a. [In sense 1, 
f. Ortuo- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. -ypapos wrilten, 
ypnguxds of or pertaining to writing, In sense 2, 
{, ORTHOGRAPHY + -Ic; see -GRAPHIC.J 

1. Applicd to a kind of perspective projection, 
nsed in maps, elevations of buildings, etc., in which 
the point of sight is supposed to be at an infinite 


distance, so that the rays are parallel. 

1668 PAI. Trans. M11. 892 ‘Vhe Orthographick Projection, 
by Perpendicolars falling from the respective Points of the 
Circles of the Spheare, on the Projecting Plain: Sucha Tro- 
jection, if the Plain be the Meridian, Ptolemy called the 
Analemma., 1796 Morse Aare Geog. 1.56 Uf the eye be 
supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, it is cilled 
the orthographic projection. 1802 Jamms Aidit. Dict. sv. 
Bridge, Elevation, he orthographic projection of the front 
of a bridge, on the vertical plane, parallel to its length. 
1866 1 theneum No. 2002. 339/2 ‘Vhe orthographic delinea- 
tion of the skull. 1867 Denison al stron. without Math. 1 
That mode of projecting a hemisphere or any part of it on 
a plane is called the orthographic, because it shews the 
surface as it would be scen straight by parallel lines of sight 
from an infinite distance, 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHICAL 1. 

1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July, This last is likely ta be modern, 
and to have got in through orthographic influence on specch 
amnong a generally cultivated .. people. 1882-3 Seuare 
fiucyel. Relig. Kaowl V1. 2g6e There are some ortho- 
grapbic peculiarities s but in the main the Hebrew is pure. 

Orthographical (fipogretikal), a [fas 
prec. + -AL: sec -ICAL.] 

1. Pertaining to orthography; belonging to 
correct spelling, or to spelling in general; correct 
in spelling. 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poesie si. x.(Arb.)172 That] might 
with better warrant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthographicall ur syntacticall, which the learned Gram- 
marians left_ready made to our hands. ¢1629 Mevr I ks. 
(1672) 784 Could I have gotten an orthographical Scribe, 
t would have sent your Lordship all ere Lhis. 1653 Dros 
Mad Couple well Mateh'd 1. i. Wks. 1873 WL 5 Wis... 
Orthographicall speaking friend ..that cals People Pe-o-ple. 
1712 \onison Sfect. No, 499 Px Having rectificd some little 
orthographical mistakes. 1747 Jouxson Plan Eug. Dict. 
Whs. 1787 1X. 172 The great orthographical contest has 
long subsisted between Py melaess and pronunciation. 1867 
Nation (NV) 3 Jan. 9/1 In a majority of our words, ortho: 
graphical changes have disguised or afhixes have smothered 
the radical. 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHIC I. 

1706 Privsirs, Orthographical Projection of the Sphere, 
is a drawing the Surface of a Sphere ona Plave which cuts 
it in the middle; the Eye heing vertically plac’d at an 
infinite distance from one of the Hemispheres. /ésd sv. 
Orthography, Orthographical Section,isa Profil or Draught, 
which shews the thickness, breadth, depth and height of 
any Work, as it would appear, if perpendicularly cut off 
from the highest to the lowest part of it. 1864 Burton 
Scot Aér. UW. i. 126 Excellently well skilled in,.the ortho- 


graphical projections. 


In 
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Orthogra‘phically, ed. [f. prec. + -by*.] 


1. In accordance with correct spelling ; in relation 
to spelling or orthography. 

1617 Yanua Ling. 140, Lhaue writ out my theame ortho- 
graphically. 1802 W. ‘Faytor in dfouthly Mag. XUIT. 10 
When two words of distinct parentage and meaning become 
orthographically identical, the less usual of the two should 
be traced back to its original form, and employed in some 
one of its more antique but more distingnishable appear- 
ances, 1817 Coteripcr Sieg. Lt. 67 They could write 
orthographically, make smooth periods, and had the fashions 
of authorship almost literally at their fingers’ ends. 

2. On the principle of orthographic projection. 

1669 Srurmy A/ariner's Mag. vi. 107 So have you the 
Sphere Orthographically in Right-Lines in the Convex. 
Sphere. 1835 Por Ade. Alans Hfaall Wks. 1864 4b. 35 
he entire northern hemisphere lay beneath me like a chart 
orthographically projected. 1866 Proctor /andbh. of Stars 
o2 node, The earth viewed from the sun would be seen ortho- 
graphically projected. 

Orthographist (pijegrifist),  [f. Onrio- 
GRAPHY + -Ist.] One versed in orthography. 

1616 Buttokar Aug. Bvpos., Orthographist, hee that 
professeth or is skilfull in Orthographic. 1704 Ufifée) The 
Expert Orthographist, teaching to write English exactly 
according to the Doctrine of Sounds. 188% Scrnprk 
Webster vii, 256 The orthoepists had elaborated their system 
more than the orthographists, Soh 

Orthographize (p:}p‘grafaiz), v. rare. [Ff 
as prec. + -iZK.] 

a. intr. To follow or apply the rules of ortho- 
graphy. b. évaus, ‘Vo spell (a word) correctly. 

1611 Coie., Ortegraphier, to ortographise 5 to write, or 
vou, true ortographic. 1821 Sporting Vag. VU. 134 The 
omission of a iseless Jetter will certainly not detract froa 
the value of the substances orthographized. 1833 /raser's 
Vag. VY, gor Our amiable Quaker. .does not orthographise 
over correctly, 1880 Mas. Wittxry Ondd or Aven xlit. 429 
She had orthographized correetly. 

Orthography (p:ppgrifl). Forms: 5-7 orto-, 
6- ortho-, 5-6-grafy(o, 6-graphyo,6 7-graphie, 
6- -graphy, (7 ortagriphie, authography). [a. 
OF. orfografie (13th c.), later orfographie, mod.F, 
orthegraphre (6th e. in Littré), ad. L. orthegraphia 
(Suet.), a. Gr. dpOoypapia, n. of quality f dpie- 
Ypap-os wriling correctly, a correct wrilcr, ortho- 
grapher, f, 6p0d-s + -ypapos that writes, writer: see 
“GRAPHY, The earlicr pronunciation, as in Fr., 
is shown by the spelling orto-.] 

1. Correct or proper spelling ; spelling according 
to accepted usage; the way in which words are 
conventionally written. (By extension) Any mode 
or system of spelling. 

1450 Com Afyst, xx. (Shaks. Soc.) 189 Loke what scyens 
ge kun devyse, Of redynge, wrytynge, and trewe ortografye. 
1509 Hawes Mast. (Yeas. v. (Percy Soc.) 22 In all good 
ordre to speke directly, And for to wryte by true ortografy. 
1530 Pauscr. Introd. +6 For kepyng of trewe orthographic. 
1573 J. Tvrte in Cath. Vract.(S. T. S) 11/2 We keip his 
awin wordis and orthographie. 1983 Sranvuvest nels 
Pref. (Arb.).13 Althogh thee ignorant pronounce Imperative, 
Cosmdgraphte, Ortography, geeuing the accent too thee 
therd syllable, yeet that is not thee true English pronuntia- 
tion, 1588 Snans. Z. L. £.v. i. 22 Such rackers of orta- 
griphie, as to speake dout sine [B}, wheo he shoul 
say doubt, 1631 Wrever Ane. fun. Mon. 803 In our 
later English Ortography (I know not with reason) some 
write it Whore. 1645 Mirron Cofast. Wks. (1851) 346 TE 
these Greek Orthographies were of his licencing ¢ the boyes 
at School might reck'n with him at his Grammar. 19750 
Cuustierv. L022. (1774) UT. 80, T come now to..the ortho. 
graphy, if T may call bad spelling orthography. 1824 J. 
Jouxson 7ypfogr. 1. 540 Vhe singular orthography used in 
the foregoing legend. 1873 Karin PAétlol. Eng. Fongne 
(ed. 2) § 187 When we use the word ‘ orthography’, we du not 
mean a mode of spelling which is true to the pronunciation, 
but one which is conventionally correct. 

b, That part of grammar which treats of the 
nature and values of Ictters and of their combina- 
tion to express sounds and words; the subject of 
spelling. 

1616 Butrokar Lug. Exfos., Orthographic, the art of 
writing words truely; as sonne of man, with ano: sunne 
that shineth, with the vowell v. a1619 Fotuersy fheon, 
NW. xiii, § 1 (1622) 348 Orthographic, the second part of 
Grammer, teaching the Arte of writing. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) 1.26 Orthography teaches the nature and 
powers of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

{ ¢. app. an error of some kind for orthagrapher. 

1599 SHaks. Auch Ado i. iii. 21 Nowis he turn'd ortho. 
graphy [Qo. ortography] his words are a very fantasticall 
banquet, inst so many strange dishes [Rowe (1714) read 
orthographer; Cafet? (1767) conjectured orthographist). 

2, Orthographic projection. b. A representation 
in orthographic projection or section; a vertical 
clevalion. F 

1648 N. Stone Enchirid. Fortification 6 Orthographie or 
Profile. 1664 Evetyn Archilects & Architect. (R.), Orthe- 
graphy, or the erect elevation of the same in face ur front, 
describ'd in measure upon the former idea, where all the 
horizontal lines are parallels. 1683 Ld. Gaz, No. 1820/4 
Mr. John Spilberg has finished the Baoqueting-honse in 
Whitehal in Ortography, for the sole Printing and Pub- 
lishing whereof,.. His Majesty has been pleased to grant 
him his Royal License. 1772 C. Horton Bridges 95 Ortho- 
graphy, the elevation. .or front view as seen at an infinite 
distance. 1823 P. Nicitorson Pract, Build, 589 Ortho- 
graphy, an elevation, showing all the parts of a building 
in true proportion, z 

Orthology (pipp'lédzi). rare. [ad. Gr. dpbo- 


Aoyia correctness of langnage, f. *ép@oddyos speak- 


ORTHOPMDY. 


ing correctly, f. 6p06-s + -Adyos speaking. So mod. 
¥. orthologie.] Correct speaking; that part of 
grammar which deals with the correct use of words. 
ar61g Fotnreny Athcou, u. xiii, § 1 (1622) 346 The 
natural, and as it were the homogeneal, parts of graormar be 
two; orthology, and orthography :. .urtholugy. .teaching men 
the right imposition of names. 1884 A. J. Patrerson in 
13th Addr, Philol. Soc. 42 The struggle between the 
respective partizans of ‘orthology’ and ‘neology *. 

So Orthologer, Orthologian (pipoléudzian), 
one who speaks correctly, or who treats of the 
eorrect use of words; Ortholo-gical a., rclating to 
correct speaking. 

1844 1. A. J. Morpacove (¢/t/e) French Orthologer: or 
Complete Course of Vheory aod Practice on the French 
Language. 1884 A, J. Patrrrson in 1324 Addr. /4ilol. 
Soc. 43 ven at the outset of Kazinczy’s career as a ‘neo. 
logian ‘, there was an opposition on the part of those who 


jan’, 
called themselves ‘orthologians’, 1873 Forsirr Life of 
[mod. 


Dickens UW. 241 Victins of orthological gupropriety. 

Orthometric (f:pome'trik), a. Cryst. 

f. Ontno- + Gr. pétpov measure: ef. ssometric.] 
Belonging to those systems of crystallization (the 
isometric, tetragonal, and orthorhombic) in which 
the axes are mutually at right anyles. 

1864 Weester cites Dana, : 

Orthometry (g:}y'métri). rave. 
+ Gr. -ergia (in comb.) measurement.] 
of correct versification. 

1775 Perry Gram Eng. Tongue in Dict, p. xliv, Prosody 
comprises prtheely cand orthometry, or the art of waking 
verse. 1893 R. FL Brewer (¢t/e) Orthometry, A treatise 
on the Art of Versification and the ‘Technicalities of Poetry. 

Orthomorphic (gijompfk), a. rare. [Ff 
OxrtHo- + Gr. poppy form + -1¢.] 

+1. Biol. (Sce quots.) Obs. 

1866 Branpe & Cox Pret. Sci, ete., Orthamorphic.., Whar 
period in the developement of organised beings in which 
their full perfection is attaioed, prior to the formation of 
spermatic and germinal elements. 1892 Syd. Soc. Ler., 
Orthomorphic, term ayplied to animals which attain theit 
full size before the development of the generative organs, 

2. Preserving the true or original shape of in- 
finitesimal parts: applied toa class of map-pro- 
jections in which small arcas retain their correct 
shapes. 

Orthomorphic transformation, or Orthomorpho'sis 
(Vadtsh.), a functional transformation which expresses the 
representation of one geometrical plan by another of which 
the infinitesimal parts retain their accurate foro. 

1882 T. Craic (U.S, Coast Survey) 7reatise on Projections 
33 Te will be convenient to use the tenn given by Germain 
ty such projections, aod so we shall call them erthomorphic. 
1891 Cavtev TH&s, XIV. rgt Whe author [Schwartz] con- 
siders the orthomorphic transformation (or, as T call it, the 
orthomorphosis) of a square into the infinite half-plane, or 
intoacircle, /did., It is easy to deduce the orthomorphosis 
of the rectangle into a circle. 1900 C. F. Crose Sketch of 
Map Projections 10, Orthemorphic (or conform or conform 
adie}; in these the scale is the same in all directions round 
a point in its immediate neighbourhood. Zid. 17. 

| Orthoneura (fiponitiera), pf. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, 6p06-s Ortno- ‘straight’ + vetpov nerve] In 
Gegenbaur’s system of classification, 2 scrics of 
prosobranchiate gastropods, in which the com- 
missure to the abdominal or visceral ganglion 
takes a straight course backwards. 

1878 Beit tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 348. ‘ 

Hence Orthoneu'ral, Orthonet‘rous ad/s., ol 
or pertaining to the Orthoneura, 

Orthopzedic, -pedic (fipoprdik), a, [ad. F. 
orthopédique (Dict. Acad. 1835), f orthopedte : see 
Oxtioreny.)] Relating to or concerned with the 
cure of deformities in children, or of bodily de- 
formitics in general. 

1840 Prospectus, The Royal Orthopaedic Iospital for Club 
Foot, Spinal and other Deformities. (1847 ur. Dupuytren's 
Jujuries Bones 56 Much benefit is derived from orthopedic 
means in this latter class of affections, 1879 Hantan Aye. 
sight ix, 134 A distinguished orthopaedic surgeon, Eulen- 
herg, has stated that ninety per cent. of curvatures of the 
spine. .are developed during school-life, 

So Orthopse‘dical, -ped-, a. = prec.; Ortho- 
peedics, -ped- = ORTHOPEDY, 

1842 Iarnam fugol. Lege St. dedard siiii, 11 at last came 
down Plump upon Nick's Orthopedical shoe! 1853 Duxatt- 
son Med. Lex. Orthopadics, 1880 G. H. ‘Taytor f/ealth by 
E-xere. (1883) 372 Mechanical divulsion. .of the highest value 
in eric paeticg 1900 /op. Sci. Afonthly 510 Hypnotism .. 
its application to general pedagogy and mental orthopaedics. 

Orthopedist, -pedist. [f. next: see -ist: 
cf. mod.F. orthopddiste.] One who cures de- 
formities ; an orthopredic surgeon. : 

1853 Duncuson Aled. Lex., Orthopedist,..one wha prac: 


tises orthopadia, 1869 tr, //ngo's By the King's Command 
1. ii. 20 Let an orthopedist be imagined in the inverse sense, 

Orthopedy, -pedy (#1)>pidi)._[ad. F. ertho- 
fédie (1741 in Latz.-Darm.), mod.L. orthopadia, 
{. Gr. dp0d-s ORTHO- + natdiov child, wadeia rearing 
of children.] The curing or correcting of de- 
formities in children, or in persons gencrally; 
orthopzdic surgery. 

1840 Prospectus of Royal Orthopedic tlospitat, Omhopady, 
. the art of remedying deformities of children. The term 
is extended to the art of curing distortions in gencral. 1863 
Kinoestev Water Bad, viii. 302 There cobblers lecture on 
arthopedy.. because they cannot sell their shoes. 


[f. Onrno- 
The art 


ORTHOPNGA. 


Orthophony, -pinacoid, -al: see OrrHo-. 

+,Orthopnic, erroneous form for ORTHOFNOIC; 
in quots. as sd. = an orthopnoic patient. 

3610 Barrovucn Meth. Physick i. vii. (1639) 8¢ Those which 
be properly Asthmatick, or Cpu ve no Feaver 
atall, 1616 T. Abas Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 505 Let 
this orthopnic, for the help of his mind, avoll needless per> 
turbations of the body. e 

lOrthopnaa (fipopn:4). u/s. Also $8 -pnea. 
[L. (Pliny), a. Gr. ép@dmvoca in same sense, f. dp- 
Oénvo-os breathing upright, f. dp@d-s upright + vo 
breathing, breath, mvé-cv to breathe.] A form of 
asthma or dyspneza in which breathing is possible 
only in an upright position. 

1657 Physical Diet, Orthopuca, a straitness of breath by 
stopping of the lights, that one cannot breath, but holding his 
neck upright. 1699 Hans Sioane in 2404. ras, XXT 152 
She fell into so great an Orthopnoza, that she could not, 
unless erect, Breathe. 1802 Med. rad. VILL 402 The access 
of orthopna:a occurred between nine and eleven o'clock 
at night precisely. 1899 A/ddut?’s Syst, Med. VU. 64 All 
varieties and degrees of such disorders..from mere short- 
ness of breath, or somewhat hurried breathing to the most 
urgent and terrible orthopnaea, or even fatal apnwa. 

Orthopnoic (fipopndwik), a. Also 9 -pnevie. 
fad. L.. orthopnoic-us, a. Gr, dpSonvoik-ss affected 
with ép@dmvora.] Affected with orthopnaa; unable 
to breathe except in an upright position. 

1601 Hottaxn fay IL. 370 Others also would .. minister 
them in manner of a clystre umto those that were Orthop- 
nuicke and Biesminticl 1748 tro Nenatus’ Distenp. 
florses 71 From which ‘Vhing the Horse becomes orthop- 
noick. 1859 Supe Diphtheria 30 ‘The orthopnazic affec- 
tion of which he speaks was not really Maliguam Angina, 

So + Orthopno‘ical ¢., + Orthopno ‘ity. 

1657 Tomtinson Nenon’s Disp. 202 Vo help the Hydroptical 
..or Orthopnvical Patients, /éfe. 297 The decoction of the 
root..cures convalsions, orthopnoity. 

t+ Orthopny, bad form for Orriopras, perh, 
intended to repr. I. orthopnde. 

1828 in Wenstrr, 

Orthoprax (f-popricks), a. sonce-wd. [f. as 
next, in imitation of orthodox.) Correct in practice ; 
doing right. 

1852 Lyxcu Orthodoxy in Lett, to Scattered (1872) ae 
i know not how I may best convince you that 1 am ortho- 
dox,..bnt..at least I desire to be orthoprax...'To be ortlio- 
prax, reader, is to do aright according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, as to be orthodox is to think aright. 

Orthopraxy (fupopricksi). rare. [f. Onvito- 
+ Gr, mpagis doing, action, performance.] 

1. [after orthodoxy.] Lightness of action; right- 
doing, practical righteousness ; correct practice. 

1852 Lyxcn Orthodoxy in Lett, to Scattered (1872) 270, 
U wish there was more orthopraxy in the world. 1859 4.f/¢ 
Bben Henderson vi, 382 Let us have orthopraxy as well as 
orthodoxy. 1873 F. Hat Avod. Fug, iii, 86 What, then, 
constitutes grammatical orthopraxy ? - 

2. The curative treatment of deformities; ortho- 
predic surgery. 

1865 icc Orthopra.xry (1869) 11 Orthopraxy is the tepiti- 
mate culmination of mechanics as applied to therapeutics. 
1866 Sat. Aev, 422 Why should not ‘Orthopraxy' have a 
representative in the Council of Medical Education ? 

Orthoprism: see Ortho.. 


Orthopter (gipp'pto1). [ad. F. orthopiere, f. 
mod.L, orthoptera; see next.) An insect of the 
order Orthoplera. 3882 in Ocinvie. 

| Orthoptera (pipeptcrd), sd. pl Eutom. 
[mod.L., neuter pl. of orthopterius, f. Gr. dp6d-s 
straight + arepsy wing.) An order of Insects, dis- 
tinguished by more or less coriaceous and nsually 
straight and narrow fore wings, broad longitudin- 
ally-folded hind wings, and incomplete metamor- 
phosis; comprising the cockroaches, walking-stick 
inseets, leaf-inseets, crickets, grasshoppers, ete. 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Hudomat, xivii, WV. 371 Orthoptera... 
This Order..was very judiciously separated. .by De Geer, 
ander the name of Dermauftera...Us present name was, | 
helieve, assigned to it by Olivier. 1828 Srark Elem, Nat. 
fist, \1. 237 A comparatively small mumber, such as some 
of the larger Coleoptera, Orthoptera, &c. exist from six to 
nine, twelve, and even fifteen months, 1868 Darwin in Li/ 


§ Lett, VW. 97 Please tell me where T can find any account 
of the auditory organs in the Orthoptera, 


b, Rarely in sing. Orthopteron = Ortnorten. 

1880 Lrec. Zool, Soc. 152 The following remarkable Or- 
thopteron was obtained last year,.by Mr. Kingdon. 
llence Ortho:pteral @. = OrTHOrTEROUS; Or- 
thopteran sé. = OrrHorrer; adj. = Ortnorre- 
Rous; Ortho:pterist, a student of Orthofiera. 
1842 Branor Dict. Sct, Orthopterans, Orthopicra, an 
order of insects, 1880 /’roc. Zool, Soc. 152 The experienced 
Orthopterist Herr Bronner von Wattenwyl. 
Orthopterology. rave-°. [f. Orrnorrrna 
+ -o-LoGY.J ‘That braneh of entomology which 
deals with the Orthoptera, So Ortho:pterological 
a., belonging to orthopterology; Orthoptero‘- 
logist, one versed in orthopterology. 


Orthopterous (pipo'ptéras), a. [f. OrtHo- 
PTERA + -0US.] Belonging to the order Orthoptera. 

1826 Kirev & Sp. Entomol. xxviii. U1. 41, 1 know no 
orthopterous insect that can be called extremely minute. 
1859 Sat. Kev, 19 Nov. 612/t The fantastical varieties of 
orthopterons insects which simulate inanimate natare in the 
forests of Ceylon. 
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Orthoptic (pspp*ptik), @. (sh) [f Ontu(o- | 
‘straight’ + Gr, dx7-ds of or pertaining to sight.] 

1. Fire-arms. (adj. and sb.) Name foran opaque ; 
disk perforated with three small holes, through 
one of which the ritleman looks in taking aim, 

1881 Standard 11 July 3/5 Some disgust has been created 
amongst the Snider men by a regulation which is to come 
into force this year prohibiting the nse of the Corthoptic '. 
3882 Mall Malt. 45 July 8/2 Vhese competitors were using 
the orthoptic eye-glasses about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. /é/d., The advantage derived 
from the use of the orthoptics is that the eyesight is con- 
centrated, and the sights on a ritle or yun are defined with 
great clearness, sara Daily News 27 Jan. 2/5 Vhe use of 
orthoptics will be forbidden in all competitions in which 
uniform is ordered to be worn, ; 

2, Wath. Orthoptic locus: the locus of intersec- 
tion of tangents to any curve at right angles to 
each other. 

1882 in etéhenvnot 67 June 769/1 ‘Theory of Orthoptic 
loci’, by Rev. Dr. Vaylor. 1886 CL Vavior rider cee 
tic Loct in Messeager of Math. XV1o1 The docu. smay be 
called its Orthoptic Locus, since at every point thereof the 
curve subtends or is seen under a right angle. 

3. Relating to correct vision, 

1892 Syed. Soe. Len, Orthoptle training, a wmode of 
correcting monocular vision produced by strabismus, or other 
defect, by ocular exercises, 

Orthopyramid: see Ortno-. 

Orthorhombic (jipormbik), a. Cryst. [Ff 
Ortno- fright? + Kuompice.] Applied to that 
system of crystalline forms in which the three axes 
are mutually at right angles and unequal; also 
called rectangutar, prismatic, trimetric, or ortho- 
spuimetric. 

1868 Dana J//n. Introd. (ed. 5) 25. 1878 Guesev Crystad. 
fogr. 37 ‘There may be three planes of syounetry at right 
angles. Such erystals belong to the Orthorhombic System. 
1880 Chesinsuaw Warts! Atom. 74. 56 Vhe orthorhombic 
sulphates of magnesia, zine, and nickel. 

Orthoscope § ipdskoup). [f. Onrio- + Gr. 
-oxomos Viewing: sce -Scork.] a. An instrument 
for examining the interior of the eye, in which the 
refraction of the cornea is coireeted by a body of 
water held against it. b. An instrument for draw- 
ing projections of the skull. 

1892 a Soc. Ler. , 

Orthoscopic (fifoskg'pik), a. [ff as prec. + 
Ic.) Waving or producing corect vision; free 
from, or constructed to correct, optical distortion. 

1875 H. Warton Dis. Aye 616, | beg to refer the reader 
to my remarks on orthoscopic spectacles. 1892 Nyc. Sve. 
Lex, Orthoscopic vision, he appearance of an object which 
is viewed through a lens or lenses when its su face represents 
a plane without any curve, spherical aberration being entirely 
corrected. 

Orthose (fpoxs), Ain. [Named 1801 by 
Llaiiy, f. Gr. op6d-s right + -osr.)) = ORTHOCLASE. 

1814 ALLAN Jin, Voutene?. 18 Common feldspar. Orthose. 
1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 352. . 

Orthospermous (fipesp5umas), a. Zot. [f. 
Ontilo- ‘straight’ + Gr. -oneppos having seeds, f. 
onépya seed.] Waving straight seeds or fruits, as 
certain Umbelliferce ; also said of the seeds, 

1859 Darwin Orie. Spee. v. (1872) 116 In the Umbelliferse 
..the sceds heing sometimes orthospermous in the exterior 
flowers and coclospermons in the central flowers. /éfd, vil, 
(1873) 173 Incertain Umbellifera: the exterior seeds, according 
to ‘Taasch, are orthosperimonus, . 

Orthostade (ftpostetd). rare~>,  [ad. Gr. 
épBoarabiov, f. dpc-s OnvHo- ‘upright’ + a7rdécos 
standing.] A long loose tunic which hung down 
in straight folds, worn by the ancient Grecks. 

1864 in Wensrer. 

Orthostichous ‘pijy'stikes), 2. Sol, [L. 
OrtHo- ‘straight, upright’ + Gr. a7ix-os row, rank, 
line + -ous.] Characterized by orthostichies, 

1880 (RAY Struct. Bot., Orthostichous, straight-ranked. 

Orthostichy (pi}p'stiki). of. [las prec. + 
-¥.) A vertical row or rank; an arrangement of 
lateral members (e. g, leaves) inserted on an axis 
or stem one directly above another. 

1875 Benxett & Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot. 167 If members are 
so arranged at different heights on an axis that their median 
planes coincide, they form a straight row or Orthostichy ; 
generally there are two, three, or more orthostichies on an 
axial structure, 1884 Bower & Scorr Pe Bary’s Phaner. 
567 Species..with five or more marked prominences,..each 
of these being opposite to one of the orthostichies of leaves, 


Orthostyle: see Ourno-. 
Orthosymmetric (uposime'trik), a. [f. 
Orrno- + SymMerric,] 

1. Math. Orthosymmetric determinant: a sym- 
metrie determinant in which all the constituents in 
the secondary diagonal, and likewise all those in 


each of the oblique rows parallel to it, are equal. 
abe 
bcd 
= ede 
2. Cryst, Symmetric about two, or three, axes at 
right angles to each other; sfec. = OnTioRHOMNIC. 
3895 Story-Masketvnn Crystadleer. § 421 The Ortho- 
symmetric or Ortho-rhombic system represents the most 
general case of a crystallographic plane-system referred 10 
rectangular axess [that] in which the parameters are all 
different, and the three axes are axes of orthosyimetry. 


example of an orthosymmetric determinant : 


ORTHOTROPY. 


50 Orthosymme'‘trical @ = prec. 2; 
symme'trically a/z.; Orthosy‘mmetry. 

1880 Siorv-MAsKELYNE in Valare XX. 204/1 Not Leings 
aerystid of any of the orthosymmetrical systems, 1895 — 
Crystadleer, $79 A rhamb is orthosymmmetrical to. its 


Ortho- 


diagonals, as a rectangle is to diameters parallel to its sides. 
fbid, \ face of a crystal or any other plane surface or fieure 


er eee to two lines perpendicular to each other. . 
will be said to be orthosynmetrically dis ided by these lines, 
1878 Gurney Crystadéeer, 37 Orthogonal synunetry or ortho- 
symmetry. 
‘Ss “ , ' 

|| Orthotes (ppoiiz). [a. Gr. dp@drns correctness, 
rightness, f. op9ds right.] Correctness, propricly. 

16c0 Hontann Camden's Brit 139 Vhere is among all 
nations that one Orthuites fed, 1637 orthotes] of names 
which Plito speaketh of. 1620 I. Grasore Diz, Lagike 164 


What is the mtation, interpretation, origination, tae reason, 
Orthotes, Lagos, Jetymon, ety mologie of this name ? 
Orthotomic (fipotpmik), a. Adith. [t. Gr. 


SpOo- right + -répes culling (cf. dpOdrop-os equally 
cut) + -tC.]  Intersecting at right angles. 

1857 Cavey in Q. Prat. Math. | 242 The cin le cutting 
at right angles the three given cireles, ar, as it may be calted, 
the orthotomic circle, 1863 1. Townsesns ded, Geowt, 1.17 
Any, .two figures intersecting at right angles, are said..to 
be orthotemic 


Orthotomous (g1)ptimas’, a. in. [fas 
prec. + -ous.] = Orvnochasric, 

1864 Wrusiik cites Dans, 

Orthotone (spotvun), a. 56.) Pros. [ad. Gr. 


épOcrov-os having its tight or proper accent, f. 
p0s-s (OntHO-) + Téves Lone, accent.]  Tlaving its 
owl accent as an independent word; accented ; 
spec. said of a word ordinarily unaccented .as au 
enclitic or proclitic) when it retains or takes an 
independent accent. -b. sé. Av oithotone word, 

1882 in Ocivie ‘Anmandale). 1890 1. 1. Moxra in 
Trans, Caf. Phitol, See. 7 Mar. 22 Fuclities in: Homer 
nearly always follow the first orthotone wort of the sentence. 

Ilence O'rthotone wv. /xars., to accent (a worl 
ordinarily unaccented), Un mod. Diets.1 

Orthotonic fijotmnik),a.! /ros, [fas prec. 
+ le: cf Toxte.] = prec. 

188s er, Fraud. Patlal, Vl. 258 Vn all other positions 
the verbis orthotonic, 4 ¢.the accent falls on the verb if there 
is only one pretix. A 

Orthoto nic, @2 /utk. [fas next + -1c: cf. 
fonic.] Affected with orthotonos. 

1748 tr. Reneatus’ Distenp. Llorses 315 An Horse is sitid 
to be Orthotonic who is stilt all over Mis Gody. 

| Orthotonos (‘papeicngs). fath. Also -us. 
(f. Onrio- ‘straight’ + Gr. reves stretch, strain, 
sinew.] Spasin in which the body is stretched out 
straight; a form of tclanus. 

1898 tr, von Zicuissen's Cred. Med. X VV. 318 Then they also 
disunguished an ertéofenes, when the body was stretched 
out straight, 1892 Syd. Soe. Lew, Orthotonus, B92 W. 
OsikR 2rinc, Med. (rgor) 104 When the muscles of the back 
are also involved, there is orthotonus, which is more common 
than opisthotonos, 


Orthotriane (/1}.otraizn). [f. Onrito- ‘right’ 
+ Gr, rpiawa trident.] A triwne ar tridentate 
sponge spicule, whose three prongs or cladi project 
at right angles from the shaft; a simple spicule of 
the rhabdus type, with three secondary rays at one 
end, at right angles with the shaft. 

1887 Sottas in Aneyc/, Brit, XXL 4.7/1 The arms 
make different angles with the shaft;.. when extended at 
right angles an orthotrivne, 

Orthotropal (eipptrépal), @ Rot, [f. as 
On HOTROP-OUS + -AL.] = Onrnorkorous, 

1832 Linney Jatrod. Bet. 415 Orthotropal,. .stiaight, and 
having the same direction as the body to which it belongs. 
1882 Standard 9 Oct. 53 Orthotropal ovules, and loculicidal 
dehiscence were the commonplaces of his conversation, 

Orthotropic (fipotrepik), a. Sor, [Eas 
OrthotRor-ovs + -1c.] | Growing vertically up- 
wards or downwards, as a root or stem. 

1886 Vines J'Mysfol, Pants xvii. 425 Sachs has observed 
that the young primary shoot of /rofpvolign masis is at 
first orthotropic. Zéfd?., ‘Vhe primary shoot of the seedling 
tofivy]is..at first orthotropic, and radial, 

Orthotropism (pipetrdpizm). Bot, [fas 
next +-18M.J] ‘The condition ot being orthotropic; 
tendency to grow in a vertical direction, upwards 
or downwards. 

1885 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 61/1 Orthotropism is 
then mainly dae to negative geotropisin. 

Orthotropous (p1pptrdpas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L.. orthotrop-us, a, Gr. type *ép0drpon-os, f, dpbo- 
straight + -rpom-os turning, tumed + -ovs. — Cf. 
mod.F. erthotrope.] a. Of an ovule: Tlaving the 
nucleus straight, i.¢, not inverted, so that the micro- 
pole is at the end oppusite the base: = ATRorous. 

. Of an embryo: Having the radicle directed 
towards the hilam: = Homornopovs. : 

1830 Linptey Nad. Syst, Bot. 236 The embryo is certainly 
orthotropous in Sérefptucarpus Keri. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. vi. § 8. 278 Orthotropous, or straight ovule, is the 
simplest but least common species, being that in which the 
chalaza is at the evident base, and the orifice at the opposite 
extremity, the whole ovule straight and .. symmetrical. 
Atropons..is a later and etymologically niuch better name. 


Orthotropy (pipetrpi). Zot, [f. Gr. type 
*ép8orponia, f. *épOdtpomos; see pree.J The con- 
dition of being orthotropous. 


ORTIVE. 


1848 Linptry /uérod, Bot. (ed. 3) U1. 41 From the frequent 
examination of the passage from Spline to anotropy in 
ovules L am convinced that the umbilical cord is never 
soldcred to the ovnlary leaf. 

Orthotypous: see ORTHO-. 

Orthrawin, Orthwart: sce OVER-. 

Ortiard, obs. variant of Oxcrann. 

+Ortive, a. Obs. {ad. 1. orfiv-us pertaining 
to rising, f. orfus rising, rise. So If. ortive (1558 
in [Latz.-Darm., 1762 in Diet. slcad.).] 

1. Astron. Rising; pertaining to the rising of 
a heavenly body. 

1635 GELiBRAND Uaviation Magn. Needle 3 \t may like- 
wise be performed by the Amplitude Ortive or Occtdoall of 
the Sume. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Wag. vi. 45 The Suns 
Azimuh when he riscth, commonly called Ortine Latitude. 
1727-38 Cnamnrrs s.v., Ortive or eastern amplitude, is an 
arch of the horizon intercepted between the point where 
i star rises, and the east puint of the horizon, where the 
horizon and eynator intersect. | . 

2. Arith. Numeration ortive: that part of arith- 
netic which deals with multiplication, division, 
involution, and evolution; as arising or derived 
from aumeralion orivinal, i.e. numeration (in the 
mod, sense), addition, and subtraction. 

3674 Juake Aevtho it fi (6701) 13 Numeration Ortive, 
arieth from the former Species of Numeration Original, 
and consisteth in two things, A'eduction, and Figteration, 

Ortment, obs. corrnpt lorm of OxpiMeNt. 

Ortografy ‘e, -phie, obs. if, Onrmocrariy. 


Ortolan (fitélin). Also 6 8 ortolane, 7 
ortulan, hortulan e, 8 ortelan. (Jn sense 1, a. 
obs.F.Aorfolan, ortolan wardener athe. inGodct, 
ad. 1. hortulin-us, {. hortul-us, dim, of Aortus 
garden ; in sense 2, a. later F, orfofan (Cotgr. 1611 
horiolan), a, Pray. ortolan or Mt. orfolano gardener, 
because this bird frequents gardens: cf. also L. 
hortulanus adj., of or belonging to the gaiden.] 

+1. A gardener. Obs. rare. 

1526 St. Papers Then, V1lt, VA. 534, I yielde my sylffe 
entyerly to the wyll of the moost notable ortolane. : 

2. A small bird, a species of bunting (/ahertza 
Aortulana), found in most European countries, as 
well as in northern Afriea and western Asia, and 
highly esteemed for its delicate flavour; the garden- 
Dunting. Also called ordolan hunting. 

1656 Cownry Horses © fss., Herace, Epo. ii, (1669) 108 
Nor Ortolans, nor Godwits, nor the rest Of costly names 
that glorify a Feast. 1682 WaeLer Journ, Greece 1. 67 As 
fat as Hortulans in France and Italie. ¢1714 Pork Left. 
1735) 1.144, | love no Meat but Ontolans, and no Women 
Lutyou. » Gonpsu. diss., weit by Ordinary of Newgate, 
Hic.. would eat an ortolan for dimmer though he begged the 
guinea that bought it. 1837 M. Donovas Dow, Keon. VW. 
145 The Ortolan is a small singing bird..common in France, 
ltaly, and other ree of Europe. It is the epicure’s prime 
morcean, 1895 Lp. Roseuray in Daily News 3 July 74 
‘Vhe choicest inorsel that you can put before an epicure, 
and that is an ortolan inside a quail. 

1834 Meose Brit. Birds (1841) 11. 33 ‘Yhe artolan bunting. 
1843 Varnes //ist. Brit. Birds |. 457 The Ortolan Banting 
is only a sommer Visiter to the middle and northern 
countries of Kurope. : 

b. Applied in America and the West Indies to 
two other birds somewhat resembling the above, 
and estecined as table tdelicacies, viz. the bobolink. 
or rice-bird (Dolichonyx orysiverus), and the 
soree or sora rail (Porsana carolina). 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caritby Isls. 8g There are also 
Black-irds, Feldivars, Thrushes, and Hortolans, ina manner 
like those of the same name among ns. 1793 LB. Epwarps 
West Ind. Ww. 99 note, The most delicious bird in the West 
Indies is the Ortolan or October-bird. It is the Auberisa 
oryzivora of Linnauus, or rice-bird of South Carolina. 

+Oxrtrow, 5% Obs. Forms: 3 ortruwe, 
-trowe, -trewe, -trou, 5 -trow. [A subst. use of 
next: ef. OF. ¢réow, fry truth, faith.) Distrust, 
diffidence ; suspicion. e 

cx200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 43 Wanrede weched on mannes 
heorte ortrnwe be dend him on helle. /éé. 73 Ortrowe of 
agene mihte letted pe mannes shrifte. 31297 R. Ghouc. 
(Rolls) yo21 Me pinep pat in ortvou pou art more To me of 
bi broper deb. c1425 Lug. Cong. fred. 128 Men hadden 
rete ortrow npen hym, that he..wald make hym self kynge 


-crouned of the lond. . 

+Ortrow, 4. Os. (OL. ortriewe, -trywe, 
tréowe, f. OR- privative, ‘ without’ + éréowe, tryiwve, 
true, faithful, trustworthy.) a. (In OL.) Despair- 
ing. _b. Distrustful, unbelieving. 

6893 K. AELrreo Oros. tv. i. § 7 Hie wt nihstan waron 
ortriewe [A/S. C. ortreowe] hwa:ber him aniz, moneaca 
euman scolde, ¢10z0 Wutrsran //ow, xv. (Napier) gt We 
to ortreowe [2.77 ortrywe, -truwe] syndan godes mihta. 
¢ 1200 OxMin 11589 Forr patt he warrb orrlrowwe off Crist 
purrh nipfull modiznesse. 

+Ortrow:, 2. Ols. [OVF. ortritvian, -trywan 
to despair of, f. On- + /riizedan to trust, believe.] 

1. a. ¢frans, To despair of; todistrust. b. utr. 
To despair; to be distrustful, 

c1000 ZELFRic On O. Test. (Gr) 17 He ortruwode his 
drihtnys mildheortnysse, 1175 Lad. font. 113 He ne 
seal nohwer ortrowian bi godes fultum, c12z00 77in. Coll. 
/fom. 75 Pe man pe ortrowed godes mildhertnesse, he is 
idemd to eche wowe on helle. -, 

2. trans. To suspect, have a suspicion of. 

ar22g Aner. K. 382 3if eni_ mon ei swuch ping ortrowed 
bi him, 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2381 Nabeles wel me it 
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ortrowede & ne levede no3t is glose. 1382 Wryetir Sude. 
viii, 11 Gedeon.. smoot the tentis of the enemyes that 
weren siker, and no thing of aduersyle ortroweden. 

+Ortrowth. Obs. [f prec. vb. + -TH: ef. 
tréowp, trywp truth, faith, trust.) Distrust. 

¢ 1200 Oratin 3145 He wass ra brohht ut off all Orrirowwpe 
& orrrapnesse. . 

Ortyard, ortyerd, obs. variants of ORCHARD. 

+ Orval, Obs. Meri. [CE ¥. orvale (14the, in 
Latz.-Darm.), a name given in France to species 


| 


of Salvia, esp. S. Clarea Clary, and S. pratensis . 


Meadow Clary (Littré). The connexion betwecn 
the two senses does not appear.] a. = Onrine; 
b. ‘The herb Clary. : 

14... dStockholi Med, M5. 173 (see Anglia XX1. 442) 
Orpyn or Oruale (crassa maior), 1597 Geaarpe //erbal 
App., Oruall is Orpin, 1658 Prscuirs, Oreal, a certain 
heth otherwise called Clary or Clear-eye. 

Orvietan (yivijitin). Obs. exc. 7/1st. (ad. F. 
orvigtan (1642 in Tatz-Darm,) or It. orziefano, 
(. Orvieto, the inventor being a native of Orvicto 
in Llaly.] A composition formerly held to be an 
antidote against poisons ; ‘ Venice Treacle’, Hence 


gen. and fig. An antidote. 

1676 Phil, Frans, Xt.s76o The Orvietan and ptisane of 
Lupins do considerable good to the persons, distempered. 
3696 Prttaes ied. 5), Ostveduat, an Mexipharinick Electnary, 
invented hy a Mountebank, who was called Orvictanus. 
1702 S. Parner tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 44 Our Natural 
Philosophy is our Orvitan against the Fears of Death, 1737 
Bracken Aarriocy Lntpr. (1756) b. 310, L knew some Gentle 
men who esteentd the Thing..as a grand Orvielan or 
Coumer-Poison, 1821 Scott Anke, xiii, With these 
drugs will L..cumpound the true arvietan. Vole, Orvictan, 
or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was under. 
stoud to be a sovereign remedy against puison, 

Orvieto (orvicte’. [Named from Orvieto, a 
city of central Italy: sce prec] A white wine 
made near the city of Orvieto. 

1860 Mawmorsk Ward, Fann xxv, (1883) 259 The finest 
Orvicto, .is vulgar in comparison, 

Ory ‘beri).a.1 Also 7 orie,7 g orey. [f. Orr? 
+-¥.) Of the nature of, containing, or resembling 
ore; metallic. 

1549 Privy Council sicts 11. 3449/1 Trowes of ory powder, 
ij dousen, “1628 1. Turron /sracd’s Fast 32 Ont of whose 
Qaric Bowels the King of England may dig richer Alcttals. 
1956 Gentd. May. XXVI, 430 Nor does its orey substance at 
all penctrate the groand. 1871 R. Butts Catudlus xxix. 19 
'Vhe spoil from out Iberia, known to'l'agus’ aniber ory stream. 

Ory, 2.2: sce OnE 5. 


-ory!, formerly -oric, a sufhx forming sbs., 
originating in ONorm, Fr. and AFr. -orie — Central 


Fr, -oire, asin glorte, cloire, which became the form 
for the adaptation of L. words in -érza, and subseq. 
of those in -drinwe, as victoire, offertoire, oratoire, 
purgatoires these also took in Eng, the form -orve, 
later -ory, which thus came to be the normal Eng. 
repr. of L, -drfa, -érimm, F, -ofre. The most 
numerous of these are adaptations of L. neuter 
sbs. in -érftan, from adjs. in -drius (sec -ony *), 
or formations of the same type. Usmally, these 
denote a place or instrument used in some process, 
as crematory, directory, dormitory, factory, labora- 
tory, lavatory, observatory, oratory, purgalory, 
refectory, repository, stillatory, sudatory; but oc- 
casionally they havé other senses, as auditory, 
promontory, territory. In some learned or technical 
words the L. form in -ontum is retained; thus 
auditoriune is differentiated from atudlitory, crema- 
forium is more frequent than erematory. Ina few 
words -ory is the suflix -y added to an agent-noun 
in -or, e.y. orator-y (the art of the orator), reclor-y 
(the seat of a rector). 

-ory “, formerly -orie, a suffix forming adjs. 
(whence also sbs.), originating in ONE, -ori, -orte, 
and repr. (sometiines through OF. -o77, -oire) L. 
-drf-us, -a,-um, itself a compound suffix consisting 
of the adj. formative -i-s added to derivative sbs. 
in -or (cf. sorér sister, sorér-i-2s sisterly), chiefly 
agent-nouns in -/o7, -sor (see -or), hut sometimes 


app. from the cognale ppl. stem in -f-, -5-5 ¢.. 
accusdtor-t-us, suasor-t-us, decrétor-t-us, As an 


agent-n. in -or is possible from every L. vb., an adj. 
in L. -dri-us, Eng. -ory is also always possible, and 
is often in Eng. use when no corresponding L. 
adj, is recorded, and even when no agent-n. occurs ; 
thus, we have compulsory, dispensatory, tllusory, 
persuasory, without the agent-nouns compulsor, 
cte., and amatory, hortatory, perfunctory, predatory, 
where the L. verb is not even represented in 
English. Instead of -ory, the Eng. adj. has often 
the extended form -or1AL, less frequently -oRni0Us. 
Oryal, Oryble, obs. ff. OntEL, Honnisbe. 
Orycterope (ori*ktéroop). Zool. [a. F. orgre- 
dérope, ad.mod.L. Orycterofus (-fod-), f. Gr. bpuxtip 
digger + mots, 708- foot. Now usually in L, form.) 
A mammal of genus Os = AARDVANK. , 


1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. II. 54/2 In the. .Oryeterope it 
[the liver) consists of three lobes. 1840 Ur. Creier's Anin. 


ORYX. 


Kingd. 125 The orycteropes have long been confounded 
with the ant-eaters... There is but one species known, .. the 
orycterope of the Cape. ['l'wo species are now known.] 

SoOrycteropodoid (oriktérg podoid) a. [sce -o1D]}, 
resembling the genus Orycteropus. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites OWEN. 

+Oryctics. Obs. rare—',  [ad. Gr. dpuxtix-ds 
pertaining to digging or mining: see -1¢ 2.) = 
OnycroLocy. 

1888 R. V. Tyree in Fortn, Rev. Jan. 57 He added that 
his friend is about to sell his books and buy a spade, with a 
view to graduating with honours in Oryctics, 

Orycto-, comb. form of Gr. épuxrés dug up (cf, 
74, épveré things dug up), used in modem com- 
pounds (mod.L., Eng., Fr., Ger., ete.), with the 
sense of fossil’ or ‘ mineral’: see below. 

+Oryctogno'stic, a. Oés, [f Onvcrogxosy, 
after Gr. yroorn-ds in its relation to ywaous 
knowledge.} Pertaining or relating to ‘orycto- 
gnosy’; mineralogical. 

1796 Kirwan fen, Adin. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 13 The seennd 
part contains the systematic or oryclognostic collection. 
1804 A. Jameson A/ixcradegy 1. Introd. 23 The Wernerian 
oryctognostic system is framed in conformity. with the 
strictest rules of classification, 1853 ‘lt. Ross //randoldt's 
Trap. WL xxxii. gor The amygdaloid of Ortiz approaches, 
by its oryetognostic characters, to the former of those 
formations, 

So ¢ Oryctogno'stical a, = prec.; ‘+ Oryctogno’- 
stically adv. 

3852 Tu. Ross Humboidt's Tram, Introd. 10 The simple 
fossils which compose the mass of monotains, and of which 
the names and character are the object of oryctognostical 
knowledge. 1805-17 RK. Jamrson Char. Alin, (ud. 3) 57 
One [colonr] is, oryetognostically considered, pure or un- 
mixed with any other, and is called the characteristic colour. 

t+Orycto'gnosy. 0%. [a. V orpcloynosie 
(Lire, f. Onvero- + Gr. ywaos knowledge.) 
Vhe knowledge of mincrals; mineralogy. 

B04 Hifin. Kew, V.66 Mineralogy might be advantageously 
substituted for ‘Oryctognosiec . 1811 PaxkERTON Petrad. 1. 
Introd. 32 Werner..in his lectures on Oryetognosy, or the 
general knowledge of minerals. 1852 ‘Ti. Ross Hunboldt's 
Trav. 1. ii. 89 Confounding descriptive mineralogy (orycto- 
gnosy) with geognosy. 

+Oryctography. Os. [ad. mod.L, orycto- 
graphia (Baicr, 1708): see OnvCrO- and -GRAPHY. 
C& K. oryetographte (1771 in Diet. ‘Trévonx).] 
‘The description of ‘ fossils’ or minerals; descrip- 
tive mineralogy. So +Oryctogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to ‘ oryctography a 

19753 CuamBers Cycé. Supp., Oryctography, is that part of 
natural history wherein fossils are described. 1811 PixkER- 
10Nn Petraé, 1.95 Ferber, in his oryctography of Derbyshire, 
mentions iron-stone. 1857 Mayne f.rfos. Lex. Orycto- 
graphicus, o« oryctographical. 

Oryctological, a. [fas next +-1caL: ef. F. 
oryriologigue.] YVertaining or relating to orycto- 
logy; mineralogical or palzontological. 

1804 J. PARKINSON Organic Reut, 1. 22 ‘Vhe oryctological 
history of..Germany, 1846 J. BaxtER Libr. Pract. Agri¢. 
ted. 4) L. 340 A geological, mineral, and oryctological account 
of this sand district having heen given, 

Orycto'logist. [I asnext + -1s1.] One versed 
in oryctology ; a mincralogist or palscontologist. 

1799 De Serkain Phil. Trans, UXXXIX, 151 Impressions 
or remains of plants. .by more ancient and less enlightened 
oryctologists, supposed to belong to plants actually growing 
in temperate and cold climates, 1842 H. Mitre oO. KR, 
Sandst. xiv. (ed. 2) 301 With which [substances] the orycto- 
logist has still to acquaint himself, 

Orycto'logy. Now rare. [mod. £ (F. orycto- 
logie, 1735 in Matz.-Darm.): see ORycTo- and 
-LoGY.] ‘The science of ‘fossils’ or things dug 
ont of the earth, either (a) inorganic or (4) organic; 
a. the science which deals with the nature and 
composition of rocks and minerals, mineralogy ; 
b. that department of geology which deals with 
fossil organic remains, palecontology. 

1753 Cuanners Cycl. Supp, Oryctolegy, is the part of 
physies which treats of fossils .. Under this head comes the 
doctrine of salts, sulphurs, stones, gems and metals. 1804 
J. Parkinson Organic Rent. 1.21 To enumerate all the writers 
on oryctology of this period would be unnecessary. 1842 
H. Mitter O. &. Samidst. vii. (ed. 2) 147 ‘Vhere was almost 
nothing known at the period of the oi rctology of the older 
rocks, 1846 Daxa Zoaph, (1848) 537, | know of no copy of 
the Oryctology of Moscow in this country. 

+Ory:ctozoo'logy. 08s. rare~°.  [mod. f. 
Onycro- + ZooLocy.] ‘That department of geology 
which deals with fossil animal remains, So 
+ Ory:ctozoolo'gical a. 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., siamese, . .oryctozoblogy. 
A work was published under this title by Eichwald in 182r. 
Oryctozoolagicns,.. oryctozodlogical. 

+ Oryelle, obs. variant of Ort, alder. 

c14g0 Promp. ,, Oryelle tre, supra in aldyr tre. 

Oryloge, Orynal(e, obs. ff. loroLocE, URINAL. 

Oryx (g'tiks). Also 4-7 orix, (4-6 origen, 7 
pl. oviges). [a. L.oryx (ace. orygem),a. Gr. pug, 
bpvy- (1) a pickax, (2) a kind of antelope or 
gazelle, so called from its pointed horns.) 

a, The name in ancient Greek and Latin for an 
antelope of northern Africa, peth. Oryx leucoryx 
or O. beisa. In the LXX and Vulgate used to 
render Heb. wn 7d (1611 wild ox, wild ball, 


ORYZIVOROUS. 


A.V. antelope); hence occurring in 
but erroneously identified with some small hiber- 
nating animal. b. In mod. Zool, a genus of 
African antelopes, of large size, with long straight 
(or slightly curved) pointed horns in both sexes; 
an antelope of this genus. ‘he South African 
species is O. capensis, the gemsbok, 

1382 Wye Dens. xiv. 5 This is the beest that 3e owen to 
eete; oxe, and sheep, and she geet, .. phigurg, origen, 
— fsa.li. 20 The vnclene beste, that is clepid crix [2388 the 
beeste orix}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ke xvin. Ixxix. 
(MS. Bodl.) If. 280b/2 Orix hatte ‘Tho in Kbrewe and is 
acounted in be lawe amonge_vnelene bestes,..is a beste 
liche to a water mows. 1535 CovervALe Deus, xiv. 5 ‘These 
are the Beestes which ye shal eate: Oxen, Shepe, Geates, 
Hert, Roo, Bugle, wylde goate, Vnicorne. Origen and came- 
lion. 1601 Houann /*iny 1. 231 Of this kind be the Origes, 
the only beasts, as some thinke,.. that. haue their haire grow. 
ing contrariwise and turning toward the head. 1778 Br. 
Lowtu /safaé Prel. Diss. (ed. 12) 37 Like an oryx (a large 
fierce wild beast: in the toils. 1827 tr. Caoier's Anine, 
Kiagd. WW. 187 The Caffrarian oryx is an animal of remark. 
able beauty and vigour, 1876 Prewer tr Uerne’s 
Adv, 3 ting. §& 3 Russ. in S. ifr. xvi. 123 A herd of abaut 
twenty of the species of antelope known as the onyx. 

Oryzivorous (grizivéros), a. [I. mod. L. 
oryzivor-us (f. orysa, Gr. épuga rice + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -ovs.] Rice-eating, feeding upon rice. 

1857 in Mayne faxpos, Lew. : 

NOs (ps). etnat. [l.. os, pl. ossa.] The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in Anatomy in the 
mod.I, names of particular bones. Sneh are 

Os caécis, the hecl-bone ; os coxe, the hip- or haunch-bone; 
os hyoides, hyoldeunt, or Aypsiloides, the Hyoi or U-shaped 
hone of the tongue; os finoniinatum, the INNOMINATE or 
hip-hone; os ordicudare, the Orwicutar bone; os pudts= 
Pests; os sacrim=Sacrem} vlc. 

3548-77 Vicary Anat. ix. (1588) 75 These bones be.. 
broade towardes the Hanches, aad before they ivyne and 
make Os pectinis. 1611 Cotcr. sv. Os, Os de la hauche, 
the third part of Os /éfta. 1741 Moxro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 
192 Os sacrumt is so called from being offered as a daimy 

Sit im Sacrifice. 1749 Fintoinc 7. Sones vit. xiii, The os 
or bone very plainly appeared through the aperture. 1754- 
64 Smecomn Midwif |74 Each os /nuominatunt is in 
infants composed of three different bones, under the appella. 
tion of os /inm, Ischinum, and Pudbis. 842 1. Wi.sox 
Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 84 The Os Calcis may be known by 
its large size and oblong figure. /éf:7, 58 ‘he Ox Hyoides.. 
gives support to the tongue, 

1 Os 2 (ps). Anat, [L. as, pl. dva.] The Latin 
word for mouth, used in anatomy in naming 
the mouths or entrances of certain passages; esp. 
in os avert the mouth or orifice of the uterus; 
os uteri exlernum, also os ince, the lower or 
outer orifice of the utero-cervical canal; os uteri 
tnternumt, the upper and inner end of the same. 

1737 Aled. Essays (Edinb) WE. xix. 318, 1 examined her 
Condition, and found that the Os 7ince had .. not yielded. 
1754-64 SMELLIE Wieder {1.193 1f the os wferf remains close 
shat. 1872 F,G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 35 The changes 
which the os undergoes during pregnancy. 

Os, obs. variant of As, Us; sec also Osan, 

Os ace, an illitcrate pl. of O ace for O-yes, OvEZ. 

Osage, obs. variant of Usace. 

Osan, Osanna, obs. ff. [loganna, 

Osar (6u'sa1). Geol. [ad. Sw. dsar, pl. of ds 
ridge (of a roof or hill), a ‘rigg’ or long hill ridge 
of uniform height. In Eng. use sometimes os, pl. 
osar, but usually osar as sing., with pl. osars.] 
A term for certain narrow ridges or mounds of 
gravel which occur in glaciated regions, the actual 
origin of which has not been preeisely explained. 

They are essentially the same as the kames of Scotland 
and the eskurs of Ireland; but they are often much 
elongated, some examples in Sweden being more than 
a hundred miles in length. Some American geologists 
restrict the term to these very elongated and special forins. 

1854 IE. Mitter Sch, § Schon, xix. (1857) 429 There is a 
wonderful group of what are now termed osars, in the im. 
mediate neighbourhood of Inverness... As all, or almost 
all, the shells of the boulder clay are of species that still live, 
we may infer that the mysterious osars were formed not 
very long ere the introduction [of man] apon our planet, 
1889 F. G. Wricut fee Age N, Amer, 479 Osars and 
kames, whuse conditions of formation were exceptional. 

Osay, variant of Osry, Oés., a sweet wine. 

Osburow, obs. corrupt f. OsNABURG (linen), 

Oscheal (gskéil), a. [f. Gr. dcxe-ov (see 
next) + -AL.) Of or relating to the scrotum, 

Oscheo- (gskzo), before a vowel osche-, com- 
bining form of Gr. écyeov scrotum ; in medical and 
surgical terms, as O-scheocele [Gr. «Ay tumour], 
tumour of the scrotum, scrotal hernia. O-scheolith 
[Gr. Ai@os stone], a stony concretion formed in the 
scrotum (Mnyne £.xfos, Lex.1837). O'scheoplasty 
[Gr. wAaorés moulded], plastie opemtion for the 
restoration of the scrotum (Sya@. Soc. Lex.) ; hence 
Oscheopla'stic «, (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1842). 

4727-41 Cuampers Cyed., Oscheocele, in medicine, a kind of 
hernia, wherein the intestines or omentum descend intu the 
scrotum, 1878 ‘F. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 674 When the 
oblique or direct [hernia] has passed into the scratum it is 
called a ‘scrotal hernia’ or ‘ oscheocele'. 


Oscillance (g:silans). [f. L. oscé//ant-em, pr. 
pple. of osct/lare : see OsctLLANT and -aNnce.] An 
oscillation ; a swinging to and fro. 

Vor. VII. 


Wyclif, ete. 


a7 


1852 Baiey /vstis (ed. 5) xxviii. 466 My heart’s poles now 
are fixed like earth's in Heaven,..and all ceased Their torrid 
oscillances fed. 4, 1848, oscillancies). 

Oscillancy. [f. as prec.: see -axcy.] = prec. 

1727 Battery vol. H, Oscillancy, a swinging to and fro, a 
see-sawing. 1848 [sec prec., quot. 1852}. 

O'scillant, a. [ad. L. oscitdant-em, pr. pple. 
of osertldre: see next.) Oscillating, that oscillates. 

1857 Mayne Lvfes. Lew, Oscfllans,..anthers attached .. 
hy a very small point situated towards the middle of their 
Jength, so as to be sustained as in cquilibrium: oacillant. 

Oscillate (grsilet’, v.  [L. L. oscil/aé-, ppl. 
stem of oseé/iire lo swing: sce -atE3.] 

Ll. cxér. To swing backwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum; to vibrate; to mave to and fro 
between two points. 

1726 Stone Varh. Dict. sv. Osctllation, Ufa single Pendu- 
lum Le suspended between two Semi-Cycloids ©. sa that ihe 
String as it oscillates, folds about them, all the Oscillations, 
however unequal, will be Tsochronal in a Non-resistiug 
Medium. 1756 Burke Sut. & Bo v. xii, Move any bouly, 
asa pendalum, in ane way, and it will continue to escillate 
in an arch of the same circle, until the known causes mucke 
itrest. 1802 PLavrair /ustr. dintion. Th. 438 ‘Lhere isa 
certain mean condition, alont which our system perpetually 
oscillates. 1840 Cantyin //eroes iv. (1372) 127 Vou look at 
the waves oscillating hither, thither on the beach. 1869 
Paros Mesut. iv. 0 Fhe magnetic needles oscillated 
both vertically and horizontally, 

b. foose/y. ‘Vo move or travel to and fro. 

1865 Dickess Mat. fr ut iv, Miss Lavinia, ow ilketing 
between the kitchen and the opposite room, prepared the 
dining-table in the latter chamber, 1891 N. Govt Dordle 
Event 316 He spends his time oscillating between Australia 
and England and vice-versi, 

2. fig. To fluctuate between two opinions, prin- 
ciples, purposes, ete., each of which is held in 
snecession ; 1o vary between two limits which are 


reached alternately. 

1797 Vierke Jtowers Jurivs Lresec. Lifels Wks. 1877 
VI, 161 Hf they will oscilliete backward and forward between 
power and popularity. 18z0 Hazuiir Leet, Deane Lite p40 
‘The language oscillates between bontbast and batho 1860 
Hawiwie Seah ened. i203 Uhe temperature of the surf e- 
water oscillates... between 82) and 85, re eran Llato 
HH. 23 Human nature oscillates between good and evil. 

3. drans. Vo cause to swing or vibrate to am) (ro, 

1766 LLacksurNe Confess. iii. 56 The Remonstrants, who 
oscillate the question backwards and forwards till no mortal 
can find out what they mean. 1858 Gaerxer Graney 129 
Lancaster's oval shell, oscillated in its flight, took a flight 
so extraordinary, 

Oscillating, ff/.a. [f pree.+ -1Nu 2] Swing- 
ing or moving to and fro, vibrating. 

1743 Emerson /¢ertons 294 HH the oscillating ody is not 
a Globe. 1835 Kiev //ad. 4 dest. Anti liv. 146 Uhese 
oscillating plants owe their existence to different species of 
animalcules. 1899 -Mféutl's Syst. Med. V1. 681 When the 
patient's eyes are closed, he may walk in an uncertain 
oscillating fashion, 

b. spec. Applied to machines or parts of them 
characterized by the oscillatory motion of some 
part or parts, which in other cases are fixed. 

Such are osciHating cylinder, a cylinder in a steam-engine 
mounted on trunnions and oscillating through a small arc, 
so thar the piston-rod can follow the movements of the crank ; 
oscillating engine, one having an oscillating cylinder ; ete. 

i821 Specif, Mandy's /'atent No, 4558 4 A longitudinal 
section of the oscillating engine. 1870 J’xhtic Opin. 16 July 
81 The turning gear consists of a small supplemental oscil- 
lating cylinder. 1875 Ksicur Dict. Aleck. 1580/1 Oscillating 
steam-engines frequently have oscillating valves working in 
their trunnions, 1882 A'cp. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet. U.S. 2% 
A Huntington oscillating mill is used, crushing about 7 
tons of ore per day. 

Oscillation (psilé'-fon). [ad. L. oscé/latisn-em, 
n. of action from osee//a-re to swing, CL Fr, 
oscillation (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of oscillating; swinging to and 
fro like that of a pendulum; a periodic movement 
to and fro, or up and down. 

dlugular oscillation, gyration. Axis of oscillation: sec 
Axis 6. Centre of oscillation: see CENTRE 16. 

1658 Puituirs, Oseréation, a hanging or tottering motion, 
a swinging upon a rope whose ends are tyed to several 
beams, 1713 B. Taytor_ in Pére Trans. Abr. VI. 7 
(heading) Ot Finding the Centre of Oscillation. 1736 [see 
Oscittate 1} 1822 Isison Se. & Art I. 80 Observing the 
oscillations of a lamp which was hung from the ceiling. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1. xiii, 362 The tides are 
the consequence of the perpetual oscillation of the waters 
of the ocean. 1865 Livinestone Zamdesi xxv. 535 Evidences 
of the oscillations of land and sea, 1871 B. Stewart //eat 
§77 The rate..of a watch depends upon the tine of oscilla- 
tion of its balance-wheel. 

b. In Acoustics, sometimes = vibration; some- 
times = Beat 56.18, rare, 

2. fig. A swaying to and fro between two states, 
opinions, principles, purposes, etc.; alternating 
variation, fluctuation, wavering, 

1798 Mattnus Pope. (1817) 1.27 The same retrograde and 
progressive movements, with respect to happiness.. This 
sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common 
view. 1809-10 CoLenmpGr Friend (1865) 216 This oscillation 
of petite Opinion. 1876 Rocers Pol Econ. iii. (ed. 3) 
29 There are always oscillations in price. 1884 BowER 
& Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 42 Oscillations and transitions 
between the related types are by no meaas rare. 

Oscillative (p'sileitiv), a. [f. L. osct//at-, ppl. 
stem of osc#//dre to OSCILLATE + -1VE,) Charac- 
terized by oscillating, oscillatory. 


OSCITANCY. 


| 1859 FT. Taviner Lagte in Theol. 281 This opcillative 
| antagonism between invenspatible paradoxes, 

Hence O-seillatively adzv., by mcans of oscilla- 
tion \physieally, in opinion, ete.). 

1891 2. A. Apsott PAtlomythus ix, 220 Bringing your 
reader to a predetermined conclusion oscillatively. 

Oscillator ‘prsilettar .  [agent-n. in L. form 
from 1. osct//are to OSCILLATE.] 

1. One who oscillates in action or thought. 

1835 We Quincey Zory's elec. Toryisnr, ete. Wks. 1853-5 
XV. 207 AN others are temporisers, waiters upon oceiston 
and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 

2. A machine to produce oscillations. 

3898 Vewesfaper, Mr, Pesla..claims that he 
by incans of an instrument culled the electrical onc Ulator, st 
vibratory force capably of causing brilliant lights 10 Lurst 
forth without material connection with an electrical instru. 


Menit, 
fined. T.., 


can produce, 


i Oscillatoria (psilaté-rid . Aor, 
fem. of *oscfliifortins; see next and -ory.] A genus 
of confervoil Alga, typifying the N.O. Oseé//a- 
lortace, growing in dense sluny tufts, in running 
or stagnant water. and exhibiting an oscillatory 
or wavy motion. Also called OscdJaria. 

186r Miss Pratr flower. PA 11.33 The Oscillatorias, are 
weeds of our fresh or salt water,.. whose thread-like fons 
twist about like worms, 

Hence OsciNatoria‘ceous a.. belonging to the 
Natural Order Osc?Jlaforiaces + sce ahove. 

1881 Watere NAVEL 4g4 Various osclledoidaceons forme 
and distoms. : 

Oscillatory ¢silitori, a. (11. type *osee/- 
liléri-us, 1. oscéllare, on illdd- AW OSCILLATES ste 
okY.] Characterized hy swingiig or moving to 
and Iro like a pcuduluni, 

| 1738 Guay Let, in Hees 14773) 35 My motions at present 
ore annich | those a pendulum or (lr Longii ally 
speaking) oscillmory. 1 swing from Chapel or Hall home, 
and Tom home to Chapel or Hall, 1756 Brake Sadd a 8. 
Ww. asd, A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falliny. 

1833 Hiwscuen etsfrowe, ai 367 “he peritelia describe cor. 
siderable ar gles by ano vly motion toand fro. 1879 
Proctor feces, Mars Se. » Like other mouvement, tending 
torestore equilibrinim the atmospheric motions are oscilbitary. 

Oscine prsin},a. [f. 1. oscen, oscin- (see next , 
the end of the wonl being app. taken as = -1NE! J 
Of or pertaining to the Oseéaes; oscinine. 

1883 .Vadlow (N.V.) 29 Mar, 2821/2 Loot. .is used to denute 
the contintious front sheath of the tarsus of most uscine or 
singing binls, like the rebin, 1885 Lifrar. Mag. (U.S. 
Aug.o7 ‘Those liquid bird-phrases that. have been the same 
since first.an oscine throat was filled with music, 

| Oscines (psinév), 56. f/. [ac 1. oscdnds, yl. 
of oscen, oscin-, £. 0b \B-) + can-ire to sing.) 

1. Hom, Antig. The birds from whose notes or 
voices auguries were taken, c. g. the raven, owl, ete. 

i62r Beatuwatr Nat, Hardassie (1877) 52 ‘The Augur 
hauing left behind him his O-cines or Prophesing birds. 

1656 Krounr Géossorr., Oscfnes are these kind of birds, by 
whose chirping, feeding, noise or voyces the Augures fore- 
told things to come; as the Crow, Pie, Chough. : 

2. Ornith, In some systems of classification, the 

| name of an order or extensive group of birds, 
the ‘Song-birds’, containing those families of the 
fusessores or Passerine Birds which possess trne 
song-muscles, atlached to the extremities of the 
‘bronchial seimi-rings and forming a complicated 


and effective musical apparatus. 

Introduced into Ornithology in 1812 by Blasios Merrem, 

| as one of two divisions of the A/ymenofpodes; also used by 

“Keyserling and Blasius 1839-40, Miller 1845-6 (Osctnes or 

Polymyodi), Cabanis 1847, Sundevall 1872-4, Gadow 1893, 
and other recent naturalists. : 

1885 Newton in Lucyel, Brit, XVUILL 28/2 The Oscines 
or true /'asser’s..a group in which the vocal organs.. 
attain the greatest perfection, 1896 — Dict, Birds Introd. 
115 Thus we reach the true Oscines, the last and highest 
group of Birds, and one which, .it is very hard to subdivide. 
lbid. s.v. Syrinx g4o Most of the Oscines seem to possess 
five or seven pairs of syringeal muscles. , 

Ifenee O'seinine (-ain’, f Osci‘nian adys., be- 


longing to the Oscfnes. 

a Newton Dict. Birds \utrod. 66 In all these species 
he found the vocal organs to differ essentially in structure 
from those of other Birds of the Old World, which we now 
call Passerine, or, to be still more precise, Oscinine [1885 in 
Encyel. Brit. XVUL 27/2 Oscinian). did. 95 The other 
families forming Sundevall’s Scutedliplantares are not 
Oscinine [Encycl. Brit. 41 Oscinian), nor all even Passcrine. 

Oscitance (p'sitins). [f. as Osctrant: see 
-ANCE.] Yawning; failure to be alert, inattention. 

1636 Fitz-Gerrray ffoly Transp. (1881) 177 A bosom 
| benefice, A true peculiar, that will not dispense With the least 
oscitance, my Conscience. 1647 Hammono Power of Acys 
iv. g2 ‘The negligence or oscitance of these Grammariaas. 


| Oscitancy (pssitinsi), [fas prec.: see -ancy.] 
1. Drowsiness, such as is manifested by yawning ; 


dullness, indolence ; negligence, inattention. 

1619 W. Scuater £.274.1 Thess, 168 Tendring their presence 
in the congregation to fill vp the number, but with such 
Oscitancie [printed Oscitaarie], and gaping drowzinesse, 
that they regard not what is spoken, | @ 1620 J. Dyke Sel. 
Serm. (16401 34 An oscitancy of spirit, 1658 W. Burtox 
tin, Anton. 62, | judge it rather the Historians oscitancie, 
and supine negligence. 1784 Cowrer Task u, 774 Her, 
whose winking eye, And slumb'ting oscitancy mars the 
brood. 1900 F. Hat in Natron (N. V.) 15 Feb. 27/2 
"That they all went astray owing to 2 coincidence of oscitancy 
is clearly beyond belief. sf 


OSCITANT. 


b, (With #7.) An instance or example of this. 

1677 R. Cary Palzol, Chron. uu. i. 210 Bishop Usher 
roundly censures this as an Oscitancy in him, 1782 Gest? 
Mag. LH. 574 The oscitancies of Mr. Whartun,.do certainly 
deserve reprehension. — / i ; 

2. Yawning ; gaping with sleepiness; oscitance, 

19717 Entertainer No. 2. 11 In the case, of Oscitancy, 
when one Person has extended or dilated his Jaws, he has 
set the whole Company into the same Posture. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 9) WNL, 332 ‘The particular kind of 
pandiculation.. being called, oscinmey, yawning, or gaping. 

Oscitant (p'sitint),@. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. osedtint-em, pr. pple. of oscitdrve Lo gape, yawn: 
see OSCITATE and -ant. Cf If. oscdtent (1812 in 
Iatz.-Darm.).] Gaping from drowsiness, yawn- 
ing; hence, drowsy, dull, indolent, negligent. 

1625 J. King David's Strait 18 They thinke it too me 
a taske fur so short a Hife,..they growe oscitant, and will 
peruse none. 1647 Mord far Army in dlard. Mise. (1745! 
V. 572 An uscitant and untrussed Kind of Deportment in all 
Mentowrds publick Affairs. 1690 lovin Chr. i irtiase 1.10 
Pes fanctory looks of Oscitant or Unskilful Beholders, 180g 
Corperipok Lett., fo T. Peode (1895) 551 Southey, who has 
been uy corrector, has been strangely oscitant, or. has not 
understood the sentences. . ; 

Hlence O'seltantly adi, drowsily, indolently. 

1653 1. More Conyect, Cadbal. (1713) p. iti, Which those 
drowsie Nodders over the Letter of the Scripture have very 
oscitantly collected. 1698 Frye A. Judie y 2. 331 Vhese 
busy Tuters of Mankind, who upbraid the slothfal and 
oscitantly idle. 

+ O-scitate, v. O/s. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
oscfhire Vw open (asa mouth), also -d77 to gape, 
yawn, f.ds invuth 4 ¢7/d7¢ to nlove, actuate.) fatr. 
‘To yawn or gape from drowsiness. 

1623 Cockeram, Oscifate, to yawne, to gape for want of 
sleepe. 1755 Jounson, fv Vaten, to gape; to oscitate, 

Oscitation (psiteifon). [ad. L. osestaitiin-em, 
n. of action I. oscztdre + see prec.] 

1. The action of yawning or gaping from drowsi- 
ness. Also fay 

1547 Voorpe Bren. Health cclaii. 82, Onsitacio is the 
latin worde. .. In englyshe it is named ossitacion, yeanyng, 
or gapynge. 161g Croont Mody of Jas 289 As it happencth 
in oscilations or yawnings when wee hold our breath long, 
1787 Viner iu. iv. 168 The Ladies, after much oscitation, 
de lared they did not understand. 1817 Paaricrew dfea 
Dy, Lettsout VA, 284 The paroxysm came on at six o'clock 
in_the evening with great oscitation ; 

2. ‘The condition or fact of being drowsy, listless, 
inattentive, or negligent; an instance of inattenlion 
or negligence. 

3656 Beotst Giosseg., Oscetation,. negligence or idleness, 
1697 Bextiey Afpist. Auripides Wks 1336 J. 209 a 
Inere Oscitation of our Scholiast, and of Suidas, that gaped 
after him, 1741-70 Mrs. Canrtrn, etc. Lett. (1804) 45 These 
transient fits of oscitation, and inactivity, are perhaps no 
more than a necessary relaxation to the mind, 186g A. W. 
Hauvan Apost, Success. 1833) 138 The natural oscitation 
on the part of individuals in the matter of rigorous ad- 
herence to admitted principle. 

Oscnode (¢'sk nud). Geom. [f. Oxe(ULATE + 
Nope.} A node of a plane curve where the two 
branches have a contact of a higher order. 

1852 Cavtry H’ks. 11. 28 ‘Fhe oscnode is a double point 
which is a point of osculation on one of the branches through 
it, 1873 Satmon Aigher Plane Curves 207 Three nodes may 
coincide as consecutive points of a curve of finite curvature 
giving rise uot to a triple point but to the singularity called 
an oscnode, this is in fact an osculation or three-pointic 
contact of two branches of the curve. 

Oscula, pl. of Oscuium. 

O'sculable, a. vouce-ced. [f. L, osculéri to kiss 
+ -BLE.] Capable of being kissed. 

1893 H estar. Gaz. 6 Dec. 2/1 The tangible, nay, osculable, 
Pope may yet..oust the invisible Mahatma. 

Osculant (eskizlant), a. [ad. L. oseukint-em, 
pr. pple. of oseudari to kiss.) 

1. Kissing. rare. 

In mod, Dicts. 

2. Situated belween and connecting two things; 
intermediate ; spec. in .Vul. //ist, applied to two 
species, genera, or families, that are united by 
some common characters, and to an intermediate 
species, genus, or group, which unites in itself the 
characlers of two groups. 

[1819 W. S. Macleay lore Entomolegice 37 These 
genera I propose to call escxfantin, from their occurring as 
it were at the point where the cireles touch one another.] 
1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. IV. 234 The internal sense. 
is osculant between intellect and sense. /6id, 382 They may 
form an osculant group, partly winged and partly apterous, 
1873 G. Hensiow hk. Avolut. i. 7 Forms.. intermediate to 
other forms hitherto well distinct‘ osculant’ or intercalary 
forms as they are called. 

Oscular (pski#lin),¢. [£ L. type oseuliris 
(used in inod.L.), £ oscedzene little mouth, pretty 
mouth, kiss: see -an. } 

1. Of or belonging to the mouth or to kissing. 

Oscular muscle Guuscuius oscularis), (he orbicularts oris 
or sphincter muscle of the lips, the kissing muscle, 

1828 Bliackw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Neither let indignation 
corl that oscular lip of thine, 1870 W. K. Wicras 12 WWon- 
derf. Tales (1883) 196 Who smiled upon all—though she 
kept a far sweeter Constriction of oscnlar muscle for Peter. 
1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 100 They had.. lavished such 
endearments upon Ethel, both verbal and oscular. 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the osculum of a 
tape-worm, or of a sponge. 
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188: P.M. Duncanin rod, Linn. Soc. XV. 320 The oscular 
processes are short, unequal, differently directed. 1887 
Sortas in Aascyel. Brit, NXUL 420/1 bn this sponge .. the 
function of the oscular'sphincters can be readily demonstrated. 

3. Afaih, Pertaining to a higher order of contact 
than the fitst (cf. OSCULATE 4). 

Oscular tine, « singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
straight line which lies upon the surface throughout its whole 
length, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane; the 
section of the surface by this plane containing this line 
three times. 

1869 Caviey Jes, V1. 334 The tangent plane containing 
the, .oscular line may be termed. .an oscular tangent plane. 

+Osculary. Uds.rare. [Ul 1. oseel-nim kiss + 
-AKY.] Something to be kissed: see OScuLatony sé. 

1537 LaimeEr Ser. bef, Convo. 1) jb, Some brought forth 
.. Manuaries for handlers of reliqnes,..some oscularies for 
Kyssers. 

Osculate ‘yski#l-t),a. [f. L.osctel-cin + -ATE?.] 
Farnished with oseula : see OscuLuM 3. 

1857 Mayne Aarfos. Lev, Oserdatns, having well marked 
fitde mouths or suckers, as the 7ivaia osculata: orculate. 

Osculate (¢skivlet , v. [f. ppl stem of L. 
osculari to kiss, f. osctedzeme Vittle mouth, kiss.] 

1. ¢rans, To kiss, salute with contact of the lips; 
tatr. ‘Vo kiss each other. rare. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Osculate, to kiss, to love heartily, 
to imbrace. 1873 54. Pants Wag. Mar. 259 Professedly 
prudish... they. .mutter, nod, osculate. 

2. érans. Yo bring into close contact or union, 

1 Grew twat. Péants ti. $16 Phe two main Branches 
of the Lobes both meeting, and being osculated together, 
are thus dispos‘d inte one round and tubular ‘Vrank. 

3. fair, ‘Fo come into close contact or union; to 
have close contact with cach other, to cume to- 
gether. In Vat, //ist, To have contact through 
an intermediate specics or genus (ef. OSCULANT). 

1737 Dracken faredery dap. (0757) 1b 281 Vou may... 
cause. .the Bloud-Vessels ta osculite, or join together, so that 
the Wound may be closed in its whole Lenuth. 1849 FW. 
Newaan Seed va. 209 ‘Vhough in their higher development 
the Sciences osculate, yet (to the human mind) their bases 
are quite independent, 1858 Frovune fist. Hag. xxiii. IV. 
478 Oscnlating in separate points with the deeper impulses 
of the ave. 1866.$a/, Nev. 21 \pr. 4790/2 ‘Fo show how these 
countries crossed, osculated, and reacted upon each other. 

4. Math. trans. ‘Tu have contact of a higher 
order with, csp. the highest contact possible for 
two loci; to have three or more coincident potuts 
in common wilh; 2v/r. (for reff.) tu oscnlate each 
other: as two curves, two surfaces, or a surface 
and a curve. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. sv. Oscudum, A circle described 
on the point C, asa centre, ..with the radios of the evolute 
MC, is said to usculate, kiss, the curve described by evolu. 
tion, in 1/3 which point J/ is called by the inventor Huy- 
gens, the osculum of the curve. 1831 J. KR. Youne Wath, 
Dissert. ii. 52 Vwo surfaces osculate at a point when they 
have a common indicavix there. 1885 Levnvesporr Cre- 
mona's Prof. com, 189 Vivree of the four points of intersec: 
tion of the conics lie indefinitely near to one another, and 
may be said tu coincide in the point 4 ; and the conics are 
said 10 osculate at the point A. 1896 Losey Coord. Geom, 
(ed. 2) § 428 Contact of the third order is..all that two conics 
can have, and then they are said to osculate one another. .. 
fn general one curve osculates another when it has the 
highest possible order of contact with the second curve. 

Hence O'sculating f//.a., usually in sense 4, as 
oseulating circle, curve, plane, sphere. 

1816 tr. Lacroix’s Dig. & Int. Calculus 108 This circle, called 
the osculating circée, will be the lint of all the others, 1847 
J.R.Voune Math. Dissert, ii. 64 Phe surface in the direction 
of that line will lie more closely to the osculating sphere. 1865 
fall Mall G.25 May 1 Lord Granville. .is,as it were, to use 
a mathematical metaphor, an osculating plane to ali the 
different shades of aristocratic and cultivated liberalism. 
1879 Tuomson & Tarr Naf. PAi/1.4.§8 The plane of the 
curvature on each side ef any point of a tortuous curve .. 
the Osculating Fiane of the curve at that point. 

Osculation (pskiulélfan), (ad. L. osenlatian- 
em, n. of action from oscudie? to kiss, OscuLats. 
So F, osculation (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of kissing, a kiss. 

1658 Putts, Oscudation, a kissing or imbracing. 1715 
tr. Panctrodius’ Rerum Mem, Law, iv. 164 This Ceremony 
of Osculation wasesteenr'd such an Honour. 1855 TuackERav 
Newcones 1. xxiii. 220 Hf osculation isa mark of love, surely 
Mrs. Mack is the best of mothers, 1858 — Virg7s. (1879) 1.375 
And here, 1 suppose, follow osculations between the sisters. 
1865 Sat. Nev. 23 Dec. 779/1 Promiscuous osculation is the 
last thing he dreams of. 

2. Close contact: &. in general sense. b. Anat. 
The mulual contact of bloodvessels. e@. Gear. 
Contact of a higher order; the fact of touching at 
three or more coincident points: see OSCULATE Z. 4. 

1669 W. Sinrson /fydro/. Chyut. 130 The osculations of the 
vessels of the womb. — 1671 Grew Anat, Plautsii. $15 ‘These 
Osculations of the Lignous Body, and so the interception of 
the Insertions of the Cortical, are not to be observ'd by tbe 
traverse cut of the Root. 1798 Frere & Canine Lomes of 
Triangles 10 in Anti-Facobin, No Circles join in oscula- 
tion sweet! 18316 tr, Lacroix's Diff. & int. Calculus 116 
Called the contact of oscnlation. 1838 voc. Amer, Phil. 
Soe. 1. 37 Formation of ring or instant of osculation of limbs. 
1860 Farrax Orig. Lang, ix. 202 Are there any points of 
oscnlation between the languages of these three great dis- 
linct families? 

Osculatory (pski#latari), sd. [ad. med. L. 
osculittdri-wunt tablet to be kissed during Mass, f. 
ppl. stem of oserddr? to kiss; see OSCULATE v. and 


-ory!.] A painted, stamped, or carved represen- 


-OSE. 


tation of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed by 
the priest and people during Mass. 

1763 Burn Eect, Law 1, 265 ‘The parishioners shall find 
at their own charge..a vessel for the blessed water, an 
osculatory, a candlestick for the taper at Easter, /3/d. U1. 
130 ‘The osculatory was a tablet or board, with the picture 
of Christ, or the blessed virgin, or some other of the saints, 
which after the consecration of the elements in the eucharist, 
the priest first kissed himself, and then delivered it to the 
people for the same purpose, 1882-3 Scuarr Lacyed. Relig. 
Aner. UW, 1207, 

Osculatory (pski#litori), a. [ad L. type 
*osenlitori-us see yrec.), f. ppl. stem of oscudir7 to 
kiss: see -ory 2.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characterized by kissing. 

1849 ‘Fracknuay Jradenuis xxiv, The two ladies went 
throagh the osculatury ceremony, 1882 Lp, Dunraven in 
19fh Cent, No. 38. 63y It must be an osculatory process more 
useful than agreeable, 

2. Math. Osculating ; of or belonging to oscu- 
lation or the osculatiny circle. 

1753 Cuanures Cycl. Ate ore sv. Curvature, Called 
the circle of curvature..also called, especially by foreign 
mathematicians, the osculatory circle. 1795 Mutton Madd, 
Dict. sv. Ww acircle, all the Oscutatory radii are equal, 
being the conunon radius of the circle. 4éfd., Osculatory 
Point, the Osculation, or point of contact between a curve 
and its Osculatory circle. 

Osculatrix pskisltiiks)* [mod.L., fem. of 
*oseutitor, agent-n. from osculdri to kiss, Oscu- 
LATE.] (See quot.) 

1864 in Wepsixr. 1866 Braxor & Cox Diet. Sef. ete, 
Developable Oscuiatriz, he developable surface generated 
by the tangents of a nun-plane curve. Every tangent plane 
of the surface is av osculating plane of the curve. 

Oscule (p'skivl). [ad L. osealum, dim. of és 
mouth] A small mouth or mouth-like aperture 
oT pore; spec. = OSCULUM 3. 

Filse oscute ot oscuduui, a pseudostome of a sponge, 

1835-6 ‘Touv Cycé. clnat. T. 42 Vy injecting milk into its 
gastric cavity lof AAssostoma), the canals in its arms, and 
their oscules can be rendered visible. 1846 Dana Zonph. 
(2848) 645 Fu other species the polyps are wholly retractile, 
and leave only a small polyp-pore or oscule, marking their 
position, 1887 Sottas in Ancycl Brit, XXU. 416/1 
While in some sponges the original oscule is lost, in others 
secondary independent openings, deceptively like oscules, 
are added. 

Osculi-ferous, 2. [f. L. oseul-an + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or furnished with oscules or oscula. 

in recent Dicts, 

Oscul-inflexion (gskizlinflekfan). Geom. 
[f. oscal ation + inflexion.] Point of oscul-tnflex- 
zon: a point of intlexion on one branch of a curve, 
at which it osculates another branch. 

1873 Wu.utamson Digi Calculus (ed. 2) xvii. § 245 The 
origin in this case is a double cusp, and is also a point of 
inflexion on one branch. Such a point is called a point of 
oscul-infleaion by Cranier. 

Osculum ¢skizlim). [L. dim. 
of 6s mouth.] 

1. A kiss. Oseslum pacis, the kiss of peace. 

1612 Davies Hohy fredand, etc. (1787) 35 The Earl gave 
unto each of them oscudum pacis. 1706 Puiiites, Osculune, 
alittle Mouth; also a Kiss, 1727-41 Cnamsens Cycl. s. v., 
Anciently it was a cusiom in the church, that in the cele- 
bration of mass .. the people kissed each other, which was 
called osculian pacts. | é 

+2. Aath. = Point of osculation, Ods. 

1747-41 (see OscuLatE ™ 4). aa 

& Zool, a. A mouth or principal exhalant aper- 
ture or ‘flue’ of a sponge: see quot. 1887. b. 
Sometimes applied to the pit-like suckers on the 
head of a lape-worm by which it attaches itself. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc?., Osenéa, in anatomy, a term used 
for the orifices, or openings of the lesser vessels. 1844 
J. G. Winkinson tr. Szvedenborg's Anim, Kingd. MW. 2 The 
oscula or orifices of the excretory ducts are very conspicuous 
on this membrane. 1877 Huxtey Amat. dnv, Anti ie 
114 ‘The working of the flagella of the endodemmic cells 
causes the water contained in the gastric come flow out 
of the osculum, 1887 Souias in Lacyed. Brit. XXL, ae 
[A simple sponge] is a hollow vase-like sac closed at the 
Jower end, by which it is attached, opening above by a 
comparatively large apertnre, the oscuéum or vent, and at 
the sides by numerous smaller apertures or pores which 
perforate the walls, A 

Oscurantist, variant of OpscunanTIST, after It, 
oscurantista, 

ar8so Marc. Funter Af ffome § Abr. (1860) 279 The 
influence of the Oscurantist foe has shown itself more and 
more plainly in Rome, | 

Oscuriis (= osturis) : see OSTOUR. 

Ose, obs. form of Ooze. . . 

-ose }, a suffix representing Latin -dsus, forming 
adjs. from substantives, with the meaning ‘full of’, 
‘abounding in’; e.g. ar-dsees full of years, cldm- 
sus screaming, cipi-dsts rich, pecnnt-dsts moneyed, 
religi-dsus scrupulous. As a living suffix -asts 
came down to OF. as -os, -2s, later -ers, -eux, AF. 
and Eng. -ows (ME. also -ovs), which survives 
with pronunciation (-9s). But from the 15thc. 
onward there was a tendency to alter -ous words 
to -ose after L., as seen in such forms as arditiose, 
gloriose, malitiose, pompose, virtuose, selose. None 
of these displaced the carlier forms in -o#s; but 
a few words formed directly from L. from the 


Plural -a. 


-OSE. 


15th c. onward have taken their place in the lan- 
guage, as bellicose, globose (15th ¢.), jocose, morose, 
verbose (17th c.), ofiose (18th c.), grandiose, pilose 
(igth c.). Ina few cases -ows and -ose forms are 
both in lIS€, €. @. ACEVOUS, ACEVOSE, ACINOUS, ACEHOSE, 
those in -ose being more technical. Originally 
these words have the stress on the suffix, soco-se, 
moro'sé, hut this is not always maintained in more 
recent usage, esp. in words of more than two 
syllables. Nouns of state from these adjs., as from 
those in -ovs, end in -osity: globosity, verbosily. 

-ose *, Chem., a suffix originating in the ending 
of the word g/ucose, and employed in forming the 
names of the related carbo-hydrates, saccharose and 
cel/nlose, with the isomers of these Uiree, as ader- 
rose, laviulose, damtbose, galactose, mannitose; 
lactose, maltose, melesilose, meltiose, niyicose, Sy- 
nanthrose, trehalose; antylose, ce. 

These formations are due to the French chemists, and the 
earlicr of them appeared first as Fr. words. Grease was so 
named by the committee of the eleadéuie des Screncves 
(Vhénard, Gay Lussac, Biot, Dumas), who reported 16 July 
1838 upon the mémoire of Peligot: ‘il résulte que fe sucre 
de raisin, celui d'amidon, celut de diabite, et celui de miel 
+ -constitnent un seul corps, que nous proposons d'appeler 
glucose, (Note. yAevkos [mispr. -xos], modi, vin doux.!' 
Courptes Rendus VU. 106 11838). G2icose was thus merely: 
a frenchiticd representation of the Gr. word yAepxos ‘must, 
swect wine, swectness*, with s for ev and -ose for -us. 
(Littré's assumption that the term was derived from yAvens 
sweet, in accordance with which he essayed to alter it to 
glycose, was thus historically erroneous.) The name cedéndase 
was given by Brongniart, Pelonze, and Dumas, in reporting 
upon the mémoire of Payen, 13 Jan. 1839: ‘in effet, il 
y a dans les bois le tisstt primitif, isomére avec lamidon, 
que nous appellerons eedéudose, et de plus une maticre qui 
en remplit les cellules, et qui constitue la matitre ligneuse 
véritables CC. AL VINE. 52 (1839). Ced/udose was thus 
formed on cedduZe, but there is no evidence that its inventors 
thought of a L. adj. *ced/adésus; and app. the ending -ose 
was given simply to match géueose. Vt appears from other 
statements that the actual author of e/acese, and presumably 
also of ce@nlose, was Dumas, the rapporlenr of the com 
mittees. ‘The ending -ose was soon extended ; contractions 
of devo-géucose (Berthelot) and dirfro-glucose (Kekule) gave 
fxvuleose and devtrose, and the forms dactose, melitese, etc. 
followed. 

Osed, oset, var. Osser, Ods., kind of cloth. 

Osel(1, obs. form of OuzEL. Osen-breges, 
-brig, obs. var. Osnapure, kind of linen. 

+Osey. Ols. Forms: 4 osey(e, 4, 6 osay, 
5 ozey, 5-7 ossoy(e. [= OF. dAussay:—L. 
Ald)satius Alsace.) A swect French wine, v1 


@ Aussay, wine of Alsace. 

[1362 Lance. 7’. £2. A. Prol. 107 Good wyn of Gaskoyne, 
And wyn of Oseye [z.r. osay; B. Prot. 228 white wyn of 
Oseyeh] ?axq00 Morte Arih, 202 Osay and algarde, and 
ober ynewe, Rynisch wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 
1436 Pol. Poents (Rolls) TL. 163 Here londe hathe oyle, 
wyne, osey, wex, and greyne. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary x. 
{1870) 255 Also these hote wynes, as .. basterde, tyre, osay. 
1615 Marknam Aug. Housewife (1683) 115 ‘Vo make the 
same drink like Ossey. 

QOsia‘ndrian, [f. personal name Ostander 
(see def.) + -tan.] One of the section of German 
Protestants in the 16th. who adopted the opinion 
of Andreas Iosemann (latinized Oséander, 1498- 
1552), that the Atonement of Christ was wrought 
by the power of Ifis divine and not of Wis human 
nature. {Also a/frét.) Also Osia'ndrist. 

1582 G. Martin Discor. in Fulke Def. (Parker Soc.) 59 
Bucer and the Osiandrians and Sacramentaries against 
Luther for false translations. 1585-7 T. Rocrrs 39 Art. 
(1607) 115 An error of the. .Osiandrians, 1727-41 Cuamners 
Cyel. sv. Semi Osiandrians were such among the Osi- 
andrians, as held the opinion of Lather and Calvin: with 
regard to this lifes and that of Osiander, with regard 
to the other, 1882-3 Scuare Hncyel, Relig. Knowl. M1. 
2235 Heimmediately entered into the Osiandriancontroversy. 

was tr. Dupin's Feel. Hist, rzth C. vin ve 287. The 
Lutherans. .desired the Duke of Saxony to assemble a Synod 
against the Sacramentarians, the Adiaphorists, the Syner- 
gists, and the Osiandrists. It was assembled at Jena in 
1560, 1857 Pusev AXead lresence i, (1869) 80 The Roman 
Collocutors .. required the Lutherans to ‘declare their dis- 
sent from the .. Osiandrists and others external to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg *. 

+ Osiarde. Oés. rave. [Related to Oster.] 

1830 Patsor. 250/1 Osfarde,a place where wyllowes growe, 
SAUSOYe, | 

+ O side, obs, variant of Asipr. 

€1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 Pai draw pam o syde. 

Osie, obs. form of Oozy. 

Osier (60'3!a1, dv-zia1), sb.(a2.) Forms: 4 oysor, 
5 os8ere, osyar, osyer(e, osy3er, ozyer, 6 oszer, 
6-7 osiar(e, oysier, oziar, 6- ozier, osier. 8B. 
dial. 6 asheer, ausher, 7 awshyor. {[a. F. osier 
(13the, in Littré); app. related to oth c. L. avz- 
Saria, osiria ‘willow-bed’ (in Polyptique of Irmi- 
non), of which the Fr. repr. would be osidre.} 

L.A species of willow (Saltx viminalts), the 
tough pliant branches of which are especially nsed 
in basket-work ; also applicd to other specics used 
for the same purpose, notably the golden, purple, 
and violet willow; onc of the shoots of a willow. 


13.. A. Adis. 6186 Heo buth y-mad of oysers, Y fynde, 
And y-bounde al with tren rynde. 1426 Lypc, De Gail, 
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| FPgr. 22019 The smale osyers, here and jonder, To-brake 7 


) 
{ 


| 


thanne, and wente asonder. 1427 in Amherst Gardening ia 
Flag. (1895) 14 [Mor faggots..Astiland] ozyerys. 1486 Ae. 
tlugham Kee Wl. 24 Foralode of osyars. 1974 R.Scor A/op 
Gard. (1578) 40 Knuery yeare after you must cut them .. as 
you see an Osiers head cut. 1642 Putter /foly & Prof. St. 
iu. xix, 204 Who will m a staff of an osicr ? 1660 Huoomn 
Archit. Ch, That bu of Osiares, 1718 Lavy MLW. 
Montacu “Let, fo Mrs, Phisilethwayte 25 Sept.. We began 
to ascend Mount Cenis .. carried in little scats of twisted 
osiers, fixed upon poles upon men’s shoulders. 1832 Lytton 
Flugene Avi, A brook, fringed with ozier and dwarf and 
fantastic pollards 1886 Ruskin Prete ita 1. 276 The pop. 
lars and osiers of the marshy level. 

B. 1572 .Vottingham Kee AV. 144 Vhe aushers by Wylford 
Pastore, 1624 /did. 390 ‘The evtting vp of the awshyors. 

2, alirib, ot adj. OF, belonying ta, or made of 
osiers ; covered with osicrs. 

Dodoers Ve \niv. 629 Vhe stalkes 
Uzier withic. 1653 Watton 
ve heat Makes our bodies swelter, To an 
Osier hedge we get For a friendly shelter. 1725 Port 
Ontyss. 18, 507 ‘These, three and three, with osier bands we 
ty"d. 19750 Stienstone Adegfes vil, 18 On lishing Cher- 
well's osicr banks reelin'd. 1794 Mas. Kaper ps4 
Udolphe i, With a small osier basket ty receive plunts. 
21839 Pusep Joes (1864) 1. 51 Elis beaming lance snd 
osier shield. ; 5 ; i 

tb. fg. Ovier-like, pliable, pliant. O4s. 

ax66r Kurten Wortiies 11850) IL. 571 Topical and osier 
aueidents, liable to be bent on either side. 

3. Couh., as osier-iree, -willow; osicr-bordered, 
fringed, -wover adjs.; osier-ait, -iste, a small 
islet in a siver overgrown with osiers; osier-bed, 
-holt, a place where osiers are grown for ha-ket- 
making ; osier-odoured @., smelling of osiers; 
osier-peeler, a machine for stripping the bark 
from willow-wands; osier-wattled, waitled or 
interwoven with osiers, 

1767 G. Winter Sedhorue 4 Nov, Vhey roosted every piht 
in the ‘osier-beds, 172g Pore Odrss. vive 533 We made 
the ‘osier-fringed bank our bed. 1785 Mativs Aonasrere's 
(1794) 454 Several spectes are coninienly culli- 
vated in ‘Osicr-holts. 1728-46 Tiiowses Spring 780 The 
stately-sailing swan ,. Bears forward fierce, and gnardds his 
“osier-isle, 1862 G. Merkoirn ded. Zore ad fin, We saw 
the swallows gathering in the sky, And in the osier-isle we 
heard their noise. @ 1881 Rossnii /feuse of Fife xii, An 
“‘osier-odoured siren. 1849 Com pd. Scot. vic 57 The oline, 
the popil, & the Soszer tree, 1693 Ungruany Aadelais 
tit xiv. 365 An "Osier Watled Wieker-Rottle. 1872 Vr ats 
Techn, Hist. Comme. 85 Beds of *osier-willow for the purpo-e 
of basket-making. 1777 Warion Odes, Compl Cherwell i, 
All pensive from her ‘osier-woven bow'r Cherwell arose, 

Osiered (6u:giaid, dwziard), 2. [I prec. + -ED2.] 
a. Furnished, covered, or adorned with osiers. +b. 
Of or of the nature of osicr. Os. ¢. Twisted or 
plaited like osiers. 

1g23 Finznern. //ust. § 130 ‘There be four maner of 
wethyes .. whyte wethy, blacke whethy, reede wethy, and 
osyerde wethy. #4fd., Osyerde wethy wyll grow best in 
water & moyst grounde. 1749 Cotrins op, Superst. High, 
136 While I lie welt'ring on the ozier’d shore. 1819 KEATS 
Lauria 1. 217 Garlands .. In haskets of bright osier'd gold 
were brought. 1893 McCartuy Aed Diamonds I. 20 
Pictures of osiered reaches, 

Ovsiery. [f.as prec, + -¥: see-ERY].]  Osiers 
inthe mass; articles made of osicrs; ‘a place where 
osiers are grown’ (Webster, 1864). 

1837 New Monthly Mag. 1. 408 Green osiery encased his 
legs, 1868 Hotme Leu A. Godfrey iv, 19 ‘They met the .. 
basket-woman, carrying some of her lighter osiery. 

Osill, obs. form of OuzE. 

Osirian (ossievriin’, a. [f. proper name Oszris 
(see def.) + -1ay.] Of or pertaining to Osiris, the 
Egyptian deity personifying the power of good 
and the sunlight. So Osivride, Osiri‘dean ad/s. 

Osivide or Osiridean colunn or pillar, in Egyptian archi- 
tecture, a square pier having in front of it a standing figure 
of Osiris. 

1849 [W. M. W, Catt] Reverberations 1. 105, |see Osirian 
Egypt stand, Sunward I sec her lifther hand. 1862 Farriwot 
Up Nile 285 The portico beside it is remarkable for its 
Osiride pillars. 1887 CA. QO. Ret XXII. 280 The vast 
Osiride figures that were once attached to its pillars were 
destrayed. 1897 Edin. Kev, Oct. 469 Osiride pillars. 

-O818, sifix, representing Gr. -wars, originating 
in the addition of the general suffix -o1s, forming 
verbal nouns of action or condition, to derivative 
vbs. in -d-o1 from adj. and sb. stems or combining 
forms in o-: e.g. dpavpwos darkening, obscura- 
tion of sight, amaurosis, f. dyavpé-e to darken, 
f. dpavpés dark; perapdppwots transformation, f. 
peTopopps-a, f. pera + poppy form. Many such 
words also were formed directly from the sbs. or 
adjs. themselves, or their compounds, without the 
intervention of a vb. in -dw, e.g. dvOpdxwats 
malignant ulcer, anthracosis, f. dv@pag, dvOparo- 
coal, carbuncle, égdcrwais outgrowth of bone, 
exostosis, f. é£ out + daréo-v bone. 

Many of these Greek terms have been adopted in 
Latin ancient or modern, whence they have passed 
into English use, e.g. anastomosis, apotheosis, 
metamorphosis, rhetorical terms, as anadiplosis, 
mitosts, and esp. medical terms, as amaurosis, 
anchylosis, cyphosis, exostosis, sclerosis, thrombosis, 
etc. On the analogy of these last, others have 


been freely formed in mod.L., Eng., and other 
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modern langs.. from Greek elements, as chlorosis, 
Yanosts, ichthyosis, trichtuosis; less frequently 
from Latin, as fedreu/osts, duberculosts. Vhe stress 
is ctymologiecally -d'szs; but popular use has shifted 
it in melamorphosis; soanamorphosis. ‘Vhe Ger. 
form of the ending is also -osis, the French is -ose. 

Osite (psoit). [irreg. for *ossite, f. 1. os, oss- 
bone + -11k'.] A deposit, found on the island of 
Sombrero in the West Indies, consisting largely of 
the hones of turtles and other marine vertebrates 
also called Sowdrero guano. 

1859 65 Paci. Hamibh, Geol, Osite, a technical term pro- 
pose hy Dr. Leidy of Philadelptia for the so-called Som- 
mera Guano, 1876 — eldin Textedh Geel. xx. 430 ‘Vhe 
osite or Sombrero guano which constitutes the whole of the 
West India island of that name 


-osity, com). suff. ol sbs. = 
sce -USET, -ous, and -rry, 

Osken, north. dial. form of ON-Gaxu, q.v. 

+ Osle‘ped, var. of astefa’, Astert Ols., over- 
come with slecp. 

33.. Gry Marie Ad 4649 What of waleing, & of fasting, 
& cke bat oper treneyling Osleped swipe sore th was. 

Oslet, obs. f. Osskner, a little bone. 

Oslin ‘gvlin). Sc. [Derivation obscure; perh. 
of Fr. origin.) Name of a varicty af apple, repute 
to have becu long cultivated in Scotland. 

[2802 W. Forsyiin Prcad, Pridt- Trees 64 Orzelon Pippin, 
a small early ycllow Apple.) 1817 Neti, Brit. orth. 209 
Uhe Oslin prppin is sometimes cated the Qijginal, and some- 
times the Arbroath pippin s by Forsyth it is nanierl Oreelon. 
2 Phe Oslin has been for time immemorial cultivated at 
St. Anihew's and Mbroath, 1861 Co Isxia Sk Mardy Se 
Fist, tit 464 Only seven sorts ef apples, aieng which is 
vot found the Oslin. the eatliest of all, and the Luourite of 
after generatinns at Kilrswock. 

Osmanli (psmacnli, a. and sh. Also g -lie, 
sly, -lee. [a. Turkish osmda/d adj. Sof ov bolony- 
Ing to Osmin’ (the Yurkish pronunciation of the 
Arabic personal name s Osha): sce OTe an. 
Osmauit is the native woid tor which O¢fomean is 
Ube usual Eng. expression.) 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the family or dynasty 
of Othman or Osman L; of or pertaining to the 
lribe or branch of the ‘Turks who became under 
Osman and his dynasty the ruling race of the 
Turkish empire; — Orromay. 

1843 Penny Cret, NNV. go6/1 Osmanti, or ‘Furkish, 
commonly called $0. 1874 ANuiRson isstons cba, bd. 
TV. xxai.1z4 Less firmly wedded to the Moslem faith than 
the remaining million of Osmanly Tinks 1888 Avere/. 
Firtt, NNN. 658/10 Pods) We are wont to restrict the 
name [Turks] to the Osmanli Turks, though uiey themselves 
refuse to be called ‘Turks. K 

B. sé. A Turk of the family or Uibe of Osman ; 
a Turkish subject of the Sultan: an Orromay, 

, 1813 Vwron Graour xxviii, note, The turban, pillar, and 
inscriptive ©, decorate the tombs of the Osmuiuniies. 1844 

Eviot Warnurton Crescent § Cross vii. (1839 36'Vhe Turks, 
or Osmanlis, are of small number, but high consideration in 
Egypt. 1859 Black. Mag. Apr. 461/2 Atl so 1 tuke leave 
of the Osmanli, wishing them. every {clicity except that of 
my company. 

Osmate, Chem., another form of OsMIAtTE. 

Osmazome (¢’smazoum, pz-). Chem. [a. ¥F. 
osmaséme (1812 in Malz.-Darm.), irrer. f. Gr. dap} 
scent + (wpds soup, sauce.) The name given by 
Thénard to that part of the aqueous extract of 
meat which is seluble in alcohol and contains 
those constituents of the flesh which determine its 
taste and smell. 

1819 J. G.Catnren Cher, Anal. 307 Osmazome is obtained 
from muscles it has a brownish yellow colour, and the 
flavour and smell of broth... According to Dr. Thomson, it 
is very doubtful if osmazome be any thing but fibrin, slightly 
altered by solution in water. 1859 Lawes “ys. Com. Life 
1. ii. x52 It is this osmazome, developed during the process 
of cooking, which gives their characteristic flavours to beef, 
mutton, goat-flesh, and birds, etc. . 

ilence Osmazoma‘tic, Osmazo'matous adys. 

improp. for *esmazo mic, *osmaso mous, as if from 
(@pa, wpar- that which is girded], of the nature 
of osmazome, connected with or pcrlaining to the 
flavouring of meat. 

1835-6 Topn Cycé. Anat, 1. 61/1 Osmazomatous.. principles 
employed in the nutrition of the several tissues. 1851 
Fraser's Mag, XLAV. 202 On what osmazomatic principle 
this cruelly is justifiable we are not informed, 

|Osmeterium (gsmAieridm, g2z-). Autom. Pi. 
-ia. Alsoosma-. [mod.L.,f. Gr. dap¢-eo@ar to smell 
+-Thpov formative suffix, signifying ‘instrument’, 
‘organ’, ‘thing used’: cf. «otpnrypioy cemctery.] 
An organ or apparatns adapted to emit a smell or 
odour; sfec. a forked process borne by some cater- 
iene on the segment immediately behind the 

ead, from which they can emit a disgusting odour. 

1816 Ktrsy & Sr. E£ndosrol, (1818) 1. xxi. 244 Some 
are furnished with a kind of scent-vessels which 1 shall call 
osmateria. . ‘ i 

Osmiamic (gsmijz'mik, pz-), 2. Chem. [f. 
Osui-um + Axic.] In Osmtamic acid: A dibasic 
acid, H,Os,N,O;, an acid amide of osmium. Its 
salts are O‘smiamates. rere 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chenr, (ed. 11) 1. 442 a, Acid.» 
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The potassium salt of this hibasic acid..is produced by the 
action of ammonia on a hot solution of osmium tetroxide 
in excess of potash. /4fd., The osmiamates of the alkali- 
metals. .are soluble in water, 

Osmiate (psmit, gz-). Chem. [f. Osmi-vu + 
-ATEL] A salt of osmic acid. 

1849 1). Caurnens. Jno. Chew. 259 Osmic acid .. forms 
a class of salts known us osmiates: their solutions are 
decomposed by boiling, osmic acid being evolved. 1854 
J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se., Chent, 514 The fused mass 
»-contains osmiate and iridiate of potash, 

Osmic (p’smik, grz-), a. Chem. [f. Osmi-um + 
-1¢.] Containing osmium: applied to compounds 
in which osmium is quadrivalent, as osmic chloride 
OsCl,, osmic oxide OsO,. 

Osmic acid, a naine given to osuiini: ictroxide OsO\. 

1842 T. Granan &lent. Chent. 692 Osmic acid, OsO1, or the 
volatile oxide of osmiuin is best obtained by the combustion 
of osmium ina glass tube through whicha streani of oxygen 
RAs is passed Jets.) 1873 Watts Howes’ Cheur (ed. in) 1. 
§42,Osmic chloride, OsCh,, is the red compound obtained by 
igniting osmiuin in chlorine gas, 1877 W. ‘Tomson Jay. 
Challenger Vir A very weak solution of osmic acid ts 
of great value for killing and hardening small gelatinons 
animals for microscopic preparations. 

Osnuiio-, comb. form of Ossivn, in names of 
chemical compounds in which osmium and another 
element enter into combination with a third, as 
ovmto-chioride. osntto-cyanide, 

1862 Minter Adem, Chem, (ed. 2) WIT. 692 Osmio-cyanides 
andl Rathenio-cyanides may... be obtained, corresponding in 
camposition to the ferrocyanides. 1877 Watis /ounes' 
Carus, (ed. 12) 1. 531 Sodium osmiochloride, O»Cl,.2NaCl, 
prepared by heating a mixture of osminm sulphide and 
sodium chloride in a current of chlorine. 

Osmious (p'smias, p'z-), a. Chen. [f. Osment 
+ -ovs,] Containing osmium: applied to com- 
pounds in which osmium is divalent, as osueious 
chloride OsCl, (Formerly to the drécAloride, etc.) 

1849 D,. Camrsens. Juorg. Chere, 238 Osimious acid, O01 
This acid has never been isolated, but it exists ina class of 
salts. 1868 Watrs Jct, Chem, WV.242 Dichloride of O.nium 
or Osinious Chloride, OsCle..Vrichloride or Osmio.o-osmie 
Chloride, OsCly. 

Osmiri‘dium. Another name of the alloy 

commonly called HuposMine. 
_ 1880 Libr, Unio. Knowl. (U.S) XU P4s 4 native alloy of 
iridium, osminm, and ruthenium. Vhis is called sualy osmi- 
ridium [‘a gray, sealy, metallic substance‘, remaining ‘when 
crude platinum is dissolved in nitroanuriatic aid ‘|. 

Osmite (esmait, gz-). Chem. ( Ossi-um + 
-1TE!,) A salt of osmious acid. 

1849 D. Camenen. Jaorg, Chent. 255 ‘This solution of 
osmiate of potash when heated with alcohol dep sits crystals 
of osmite of potash (the alcohol deprives osmic acid of 
oxygen). 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sco, Chene. 514 
Osmite of potash may be obtained. : 

Osmiuni (psmidm, gz-). [f. Gr. dapy odour 
(see quot. 1804) + -1UM.} One of the metals of the 
platinum group, generally found, associated with 
platinum, in the alloy iridosinine or osmiriditun. 
Chem. symbol Os: atomic wt. 199-6 Frémy). 

1804 Texnant in Parl. Trans. XCIV. 416 A pungent and 
peculiar smell... This smell .. arises from the extrication of 
a very volatile metallic oxide; and, as this smell is one of 
its most distinguishing characters, | should on that account 
incline to call che metal Osainru, 1805 /bid. XCV. 317 
Metals that were fonnd by Mr. Tennant in the hlack powder 
which is extricated by solution from the grains of platina, 
and which he has called !ridinm and Osmium. 1853 W. 
Grucory fnorg. Chent. (ed. 3) 260 Osmium ..is chiefly re- 
markable for forming with oxygen a volatile acid, which has 
a pungent smell, like chat of chlorine, and is very poisonous. 
1892 Sfectatur 19 Mar. 396 Aluminium cannot be obtained 
without osmium also. 

+Osmiuret. Chew. Obs. [see -uneT.] A com- 
pound of osmium with another element. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Se., Chem. 514, 100 parts 
of osmiuret of iridium are. .incorporated. 

Osmo-}], repr. Greek éopo-, combining form of 
éapy smell, odour, in scientific and technical 
terms: as Osmo‘logy, the study of smells, a trea- 
tise on odours. Osmo’meter!, an instrument for 
measnring the acuteness of the sense of smell (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Osmo'metry !, measurement of odours 
or of the acuteness of the sense of srnell (Mayne) ; 
henceOsmome'trica.!(Mayne). Osmonoso‘logy 
[Gr. véaos disease], history of the diseases of the 
sense of smell (Mayne). 

3857 Mayne “xpos. Lev, Osmoligy. 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Mar. 364 Literature is much more than osmology, and the 
world contains something beyond and above its social sewers, 
1899 (. Nev. July 90 A treatise..on ‘monumental physio- 
logy, archacological symbolism, mystical osmology', for the 
author sees hidden meanings in smells. 

Osmo-®, repr. Gr. &ayd-s push, thrust, impnlse, 
used as comb. form of Ossosk in a few scientific 
terms. Osmogene (cf. GazocENs, -GEN), an ap- 
paratus for carrying out the process of osmosis. 
Osmo'meter 2, an instrument for exhibiting the 
force of osmotic aclion. Osmo'metry%, measure- 
ment of osmotic force ; hence Osmome'tric @.2 

1864 Granam in PAM Trans. CXKLIV. 181 Vhe quantity 
of salt diffused from the osmonieter in the water-jar during 
the experiment was also observed. 1855 Mitirr den, 
Chem. 4. 72 This instrument generally used by this gentle- 
man (Prof. Graham} in his experiments, and called by him 
the osmomeier. 1885 Goopave J/’Aystel. Bod. (1892) 224 An 
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osmometer .. consists of a small reservoir furnished with a 
membrane bottum, and a graduated tube at its upper part. 

Osmond, obs. form of OsmuND. 

Osmose (¢'smdrs, g'z-), 56. [The common ele- 
ment of the words exdosmose and exosmose, taken (by 
Graham, 1854) as a generalized term: cf. Gr. dopos 
thrust, push.) The tendency of fluids separated by 
porons septa to pass through these and mix with 
each other; the action of this passage and inter- 
mixture; diffusion through a porous septum or 
membrane. 

1854 Granam in PAZ Trans. CXRLIV. 181 With the same 
proportion (1: per cent.) of different substances, the osmose 
varied from o to 80 degrees. .. The fall may be spoken, of 
as negative osmosc, to distinguish it from the rive or pasivive 
osmose. 1855 Miniter Jon Chem. 1.73 When the liquid 
rises in the Osmometer, Professor Graham distinguishes it as 
positive osmone. 1867 J. Hoaa Microsc. uw. i. 257 Nn ine 
cessant mutual interchange of inaterials is going on between 
the fluid contents and matter exteraal to the cell, by a pro- 
cess termed osatese or diffusion, 1875 Nexnerte & Dyer tr. 
Sachs Rot, 605 The current of water in the woody sub- 
stance which replaces the loss occasioned in the leaves by 
transpiration is not caused by osmose. 

llence O'smose v. ¢/r., to pass by osmose. 

1884 J.C. Currin Comprchensive Physiol. viii. 153 Watery 
solutions usually osmose readily. a 

Osmosis (ysmé'sis, gz-), [Latinized form of 
Osmoss, after exdosmosis and exesmosis, conformed 
to sbs, in -osis in Eng. use.) = Osmose, 

1867 J. Hoag AWierose, 1. iii, 206 The great desideratum of 
a transparent injecting fluid is, thac tt shall not by the 
action of osmosis, dye the tissue meant to he injected. 1876 
Fostnr P4ys. 1. iv. 1879) 122 Permeable .. in the sense of 
allowing fluids to pass through them by osmosis. 1900 
Nation (N.V.) 18 Oct. 303°3 Vhe subtile interchange—a 
sort of moral osmosis—which goes on between the higher 
conquering race and the lower conquered race. 

Osmotic (psmp'tik, z-', a. ff. Osmose or 
Osmosis, in imitation of adjs. in -otic, from Gr. 
words in -0518.] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
osmosis. 

1854 Gratas in Pai Trans, CNLIV. 177 On Osmotic 
Force. ‘The expression ‘ Osmotic Force ’..has reference to 
the endosmose and eaosmose of Dutrochet.  /ézc. 181 Sub- 
sances of small osm tig power, 1862 Hf. Srexcer # erst 
Princ. wiv. § 23 (1875) 72, Vhe absorption of nutiient fluids 
through the coats of the intestines, ts an instance of osmotic 
aciion. 1876 Bartnorow Jat. Med. (1379) 3 An acid fluid 
on one side of the osmotic racmbrane, and an alkaline fluid 
on the other, are conditions most favorable to osmosis. 

Osmo'tically, av. [f. prec.: sce -ICALLY.] 
By osmotic action; by the process of osmosis, 

1882 A. S. Winson in Gard. Chron. XVI. 671 That it 
may find its way osmotically through the cell-walls of the 
roots, 1885 Tare J epertics Waster 262 ‘Vhere need be no 
surprise that aliquid such a, the sap in plants, should be 
osniotically raised to great heights against gravity. 


Osmund (p¢zmind). Forms: 3-7 osemond, 
3-8 osmond, (3 6 -monde), 5- osmund, (5-6 


-munde, 7 osmound, 9 oosement). [Krom 


Sw. or LG: ef. OSw. (1340) ossuseder, in comp. 
osueeseds-(osmitnds-iveriosmund tron), Sw.osmeard; 
also Da, (1402) osmanud, mod. cel. dsmendr (both 
from Sw.); MLG, osewent (Schiller & Lubben), 
Westph. dial. ésenzusza’ | Woeste). 

, The actual origin is obscure; the name has been in use 
in Sweden from early times, and also Roes back to an early 
date in Westphalia: no certain etymology is known either 
in Sw. or LG. ‘Vhe Ing. form from iqoo ue to be 
from Sw., but the earlier examples have the MLG. form 
(which, however, might be due to Hanseatic traders). In 
1281 it is referred to as ferrum Normannicuin, Northmen’s 
iron. lron and copper were brought to England by Got- 
landers @ 1300. Sense 2 is prob. a distinct word.] 

L.A superior quality of iron formerly imported 
from the Baltic regions, in very small bars or rods, 
for the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish-hooks, 
bell-pear, etc. Used as a material-name; also, 
with pl. osmends, a bar or rod of this. b. Also, 


more fully, osmeund tron, osmund bar. 

As to the early production of osmund iron in Sweden 
(from hog-iron ore) see R. Akerman in ¥rad. Jron & Stcet 
Inst. (1898) No. 2; also Kinman Sergverksie.cicon VM. 233, 
Hildebrand Sveriges Medeltid }. 225, 732, Falkman Om 
matt och vigt \. 412, and many other Swedish works. For 
its appearance in Ling. documents, sce E. Peacock in /’roc. 
Soc. Autiguartes 22 lac 1820, also Rogers Aerie. § Prices 
I. 470, etc. (Numerous entries from 1280 to 1510.) The 
osmunds were imported put up in sheaves, packed in barrels, 
12 (or 13) of which made a Tast. 

1280 in Rogers Agric. § Prices VW. 457/2 (cites from 
Ersham, Norfolk) [1 garb Osemond 1/2). 1376 Aodls 
Parlt, VW. 3283/1 Un last de Osmond. 1408 in Rogers 1. 
347/1 (cites from Windsor) [Osemond 4 garb at /8]. 1400-12 
Compotus in C. Frost. Iist. Notices of diult App. 18 Dt 
Willo. Bird pro ij last’ di landirn’, ix bund" fruoldirn’, ix bar’ 
osmond. 1428 Surtees Afisc. (1888) 1 Makers and utterers 
of fals osmundes... He enttyd aboute xxvj peces of fals 
laglysh iryn..and made bam in shappe of osmundes. /dfa. 2 
And bay war made to blend with gude osmundes a 1450 
Iysshynge w. Angie (1883) 6 Ye schall make youre hokes 
of steyle & of osmonde. 1465 A/ann. § flousch. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 301 My mastyr paid for iij. sheffe Osmond .. flor to 
make arow hedes, ij.s. @ 1490 Notoxer Jéin. (Nasmith 1778) 
318 Polelond.. ihi est coper, osmond, eee {Sweden} 
.- Ibi est cuprum, osmond, in magna fertilitate. 1540 Ac? 
32 len. VITI, c. 14 Item for enery last of osmondes ac- 
comptyng .xiii. barrels for a last .vili.s. 1598 Hakcuyr Moy. 
1. 167 Halfe a last of osmundes. 1753 Maittano /fisé. 
Edin, wt. 248 For every cwt of Osmond brought into Leith 
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8 pennies, 1880 E. Peacock in Proc, Soc. Autig. 22 Jan, 
257 Osmunds were clearly .. the very best iron, .. probabl 
used only for the finest purposes, such as arrow heads, fis! 
hooks,..and the works of clocks. 

b. (1488 Act 3 fen. 7/1, cg §1 Other Stuff as Lynen 
Cloth .. osmonde Iren Flax nad Wax.) 1594 Compt Butk 
Daw. Wedderburne (S.\.8.5 132 To wair 8 gudlenis on 
orosmond iron. 1823 .Wechanic's Mag. No.5 71 Comparative 
strength of Metals.. Bar [Iron} 8-492, Oosement bar 8-142, 
Cable ee 1898 kK, Anersan in Yral. ron & Steel Inst. 
No. 2.9 In certain very remote parts of the country osmund 
iron, though in rather small guantity, was still produced 
from bog ore up to the end of che last century. 

ec. attrib. Osmend bar, o.iron (sceb); osmund 
fornace, a smal] primitive sort of furnace for re- 
ducing bog-iron ore, formerly used in Sweden, 
Finland, eic.; osmund piece, an osmund bar. 

1864 J. Percy Metadurgy 619 Descriptions of other pro- 
cesses, such as the Sulu process, the Osenund process.. will 
he found in various treatines. /4fd. 320, Y shall distinguish it 
by the name of the Osmund furnace, from the Swedish word 
osmund, which was applied to the bloont produced in this 
kind of furnace. 1 R. Akerstan in Yrud. fron & Steed 
fast, M No. 2.7 Inthe Middle Ages and down to the 16th 
century, chese osmund picces were very commonly used as 
currency in the absence of the niore precious metals. 1902 
BL. Beovci in Ae¢, 16 Apr, Osninnd furnaces were in 
operation in Jemtland in 1830, and in Finland even later. 

2. Osartil stone: see quots. 

1613 M. Ripiey Wagan. Bodies 3 Vhis stone is called the 
Magnet..we call it the Load-stone. .. And it is well termed 
the Osmonnd Stone, because he is as it were Os Aftend:, 
the bone of the world. 1806 Forsytu Aeantics Scotl. WI. 10 
In the parishes of Eaglesham, Kilbarchan, and others, there 
has been found what is called the osmund stone... It is 
gencrally so soft, when lately quarried, that it may be cut 
with a chisel... .It is used for ovens, furnaces, etc. 

Osmund? (psménd, pz-). Also 6 osmende, 
-monde. [In med... csmunda, F. osmonde (rathe. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), AV osaende: ofunknownorigin.] 

+1. A name formerly given Lo various ferns. Ods. 

(Quot. ¢ 1265 may Le in setise 2. The Male Fern, Lastrea 
Fiity-mas, was formerly called Osmund Royal) 

(¢3265 Fac, Names Pe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 556,43 Ossenda, 
i. osmunde, i. bonwurt.] ¢14g0 UW. 2. Mer. BE (Heinrich) 
192 Tak wermot,..weybrode, the 1ote of osmund [ete.]. 1548 
EL iyot, Dryopterts, ivan herbe, which groweth on old oken 
trees... lyke to ferne:.. Some callit O>mende royall. 1578 Ly tr 
Doedocus Ut. Ix. gor The Male Ferne..Of Mattheolus and 
Ruellius it is called Osmunde Royall. /é¢e. Ixiit. 4o5 Coa- 
sidering the propertie of this herbe [Deyepterts, white and 
black] 1a taking away heare, as also for a difference from the 
other Oke Fernes and Osmnndes, we do thinke good to name 
this herbe..Osmunde Baldepate or Pylde Osniunde... The 
blacke .. may be very wel called in our tongue, Small 
Osmunde, or Petie Ferne, 1579 Laxcuam Gard. fleatth 
(1633) 230 Lbe root of male Fearne, called Osmund roial. 
r6rs Cotcr., Aenchicre des chesues, Ouke-feasne, pettie 
fearne, mosse-fearne, pild Osmund. 

2. Now, the ‘Flowering Fern’, Oswenda regalis 
Linn., having large bipinnate fronds with terminal 
panicles of sporangia; also (since 1600) called 
Osmund Royal, Koyal Fern, King Fern; formerly 
Hater-ferit, Osmand the Waterman, St. Christo- 
pher's herb. Yb. Also as the Eng. form of the name 
of the genus (of which six species are known). 

1578 Lyte Do.focus 11. txi, oz We may cal it... Osmonde 
the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christophers herbe. 
1611 Cotar., feuchtiere aguatigue, Water Fearne, Osmund, 
Osmond royall, Osraicdl the Waterman, S. Christophers 
hearbe. 1658 Sir T. Browse: Gard. Cyrus iii. 154 In the 
root of Osmund or Water fern every eye may discern the 
form of a Half Moon. rgzrr PAI. Trans. XXVIL 350 A 
particular sort of creeping Osmund or Flowring Fern. 1852 
& Jupn Margaret ut. (1871) 162 Clusters of tall osmunds, 
straight as an arrow. 188 Dawkins Zardy May vi. 125 
In ae marshes there were alders, osmund royal, and marsh 
trefoil. 

Osmundaceous (psminde" fas, pz-), a. Hot. [f. 
mod.L. Osweunudicea: see prec. and -Ackous.] 
Of or belonging to the Oszundacew, one of the 
principal subdivisions of the Nat. Ord, /o/fo- 
diacex, the type of which is the genus Osmunda. 

1857 in Mayxe Axfos. Lex. 1890 Athenanum 29 Nov. 
743/14 While not going so far as to refer these carboniferous 
sporangia. -toany distinct genus, he [Prof. Rower) thought 
the osmundaceons affinity was unmistakable, 

+Osnaburg. O/s. Vorms: 6 osenbreges, 
ossenbrydge, ostenbriges, ozenbridg(e, (o8- 
burow), 7 osenbrigs, 8 oz-, osnabrigs, -brug, 
ozenbrigs; 7 ossenburgs, 8 osnaburgh, 8-9 
osnaburg. [Named from Osnabriick (in later 
Eng. corruptly Osnabeurg), a town and district in 
North Germany, noted for its manufacture of linen.] 
A kind of coarse linen originally made in Osnabriick. 

1548 Nates of Custonts cj, Osenbreges the roule xf. 1554-5 
in Willis & Clark Casmdeyebge (1886) IN. 363, ix yeardes of 
Ossenbrydge for a towell to the hye cabyit, itijs. vj 1597 
Wis & Juv. N.C. (Surtees 1860) 282, xxi yds of osburow 

1s. 6. 1669 Narnoxoven Frnd. in vice. Sev. Late Voy. 
ass 1. 2 Cloth, Osenbrigs, Tobaceo. 1732 Pennsyte. Col. 
Ree. (1853) 11}. 430 That to each there be given a couple 
of Shirts, a Jackett and two pair of trowsers of Oznabrigs. 
1733 P. Lixnsay /nterest Ncot. 117 Osnaburgs and other 
low pric'd foreign goods of that kind..oughit likewise to be 
subjected toa duty. 1757 Wasmnxcton Leff, Writ, 1889 1. 
490, }..beg the favor of you to choose me abont 250 yds. 
osnabrigs. 1791 Newrk Sour Fug. & Neot. 205 A great 
deal of coarse linen cloth, called Osnaburghs, is made here 
for exportation. 2799 J. Rosertson dAgrte. Perth 381 In 
some of the villages of the Carse of Gowrie, the inhabitants 
manufacture osnaburgs. 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr. Amer. 


OSO-BERRY. 


36 In exchange we gave them ravenduck, osnaburg, checks, | 


blue-baftas and ether mannfactured goods. 

Oso-berry (6soberi). [? Amer. Ind.] The 
llne-black drupe of Azdétallia cerastformis, a shrub 
or small tree of western North America. Also the 
shrub, bearing racemes of greenish-white flowers. 

1884 Mitter Plant, 223 Nutlallia cerasiformis, Oso 
berry tree, of California. s 

Osocome, erron. f. Nosocoue, hospital. 

-osophy, the latter part of pAilosophy, theosophy, 
and the like (see -sorny), as a nonee-word. 

1897 Chicago Advance 28 Oct. 5374/2 ‘That man would he 
hard to please who could not find..some variety of doxy, or 
vsophy, or ism, which would come within hailing distinee 
of his theory of life and destiny. 

+Ovsor. Obs. rave", [a. L.. sor, agent-n. from 
Odisse, os- to hate] A hater. 

1600 W. Watson Decavordon (1602) 238 Princes are alwaies 
icalous, and many times haue just cause, and ener more 
then any other prinate person to be so: for the greater 
honors the greater, mo, and grieuoser oxors, 

Osperaye, obs. lorm of Osprey. 

| Osphradium (psfré'didm). Zool. .[mod.1.., 
a. Gr. soppadior strong scent, dim, of éoppa smell.] 
The olfactory organ of some molluscs, consistiny 
of a collection o! elongated sense-cells over each 
gill. Hence Osphra‘dial a., of or pertaining to 
the osphradium. 

1883 E.R. Lankester in Lncyel, Brit, XVUL 6356/1 Near 
the base of the stem ofeach ctenidium is... Spengel’s olfactory 
organ, which tests the respiratory fluid, ..We propose to call 
it the osphradium. [bid 645 A simple pair of osphradial 

\patches, 1895 Mein, Ker. Oct. 368 Osphradium. i 

Osphresiology (psitisiig lodziv. [f. Gr. doppn- 
at-s smelling, smell + -Aoyia, -Louy.) The scientific 
study of the sense of smell ; a treatise on smelling 
and odours. Menee Osphresiolo'gic a., of or 
pertaining to osphresiology. 

1842 Duxctison Med. Lev, Osphresio(ogy. 1887 . liter. 
Frnt. Psychol. \. soo Other osphresiologic anomalies. 

Osphy-, osphyo-, repr. Gr. ca¢u(o-, comb. 
form of sepus loin, forming pathological terms, as 
||Osphyalgia [Gr. ddyos pain]. lumbago; hence 
Osphya lgic a. (Mayne, 1857). (|Osphyarthri‘tis 
{Anrimiris], gout in the loins (Dunglison Wed. 
Lex. 1853). O'sphyocele [Gr. «7An tumour], lum- 
bar hernia. ||O-sphyomyeli‘tis, inflammation of 
the spinal cord in the lumbar region (Mayne). 

Ospreng, obs. forin of OrFsvrixe. 

Osprey (¢'spre'). Forms: 5-7 ospray.o, 7 
aspray, osperaye. ospraie, -eie, 6- osprey. 
[First found in 15th c.; app. repr. L. osséfraga, lit. 
*bone-breaker’, in Pliny ihe name of a bird of 
prey, through an earlier *osphraye = OF. *osfrate, 
whenee Jater F. oxfraie or offraie (Belon, 1535 . 
But the connecting ME. and OF. forms have not 
been found, and it is remarkable that the word is 
of so late appearance in both langs. 

Pliny’s ossifraga is identified by modern ornithotozists 
with the Lammergeyer, but it was rendered by Du Ponet in 
F. oxfraye, and by Holland | on/raie or ospreie’, and the 
transference of the name from the Lammergeyer to the Fish. 
hawk must have occurred at an early dale, if osprey actually 
represents ossi/raga. See Ossirrage.] 5 

1. A large diurnal bird of prey, Pamdiou (Falco 
Linn.) Halraétus, frequenting rocky sea-shores and 
borders of lakes, and preying upon fish ; also called 
sea-eagle, fishing-eagle, lish-hawk. 

¢xrq60 J. Russert Bh. Vurture go2 Every goos, teele, 
Mallard, Ospray, & also swanne. a 1529 SKELTON P. Sfarorve 
462 ‘The roke, with the ospraye That putteth fysshes to a 
fraye. 1601 Hottann /¥iay 1. 272 These Orfraies or 
Ospreies are not thought to be a seuerall kind of Egles by 
themselues, but to be mungrels, and ingendred of diuers 
sorts. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1v. vii. 34, T think heel be to Rome 
As is the Aspray to the Fish.” 1637 ILevwoon Dialogues 
Whs, 1874 VI. 315 Tbe wary Ospray whilst the fishes play 
Above the wave, staopes downe to cease her prey. 1773 G. 
Wune Sedborneg Nov. 97 The osprey was shot about a year 
ago at Frinsham-pond. 1843 Varrene fist. Birds Vo 2t 
The genus Pandion was instituted for the Osprey by M. 
Savigny, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 60/2 A splendid 
ie circled in the sunlight on the look-out for breakfast. 

. A milliner’s name for an egret plume worn as 
an ornament on a lady's bat or bonnet ; sometimes, 
like aigrecte,extended to an artificial plume or other 
ornament used for the same purpose. (It has been 
thought that this erroneous use arose from associ- 
ating osprey with spray.) 

1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Jan. 3/2 Fine créme Dunstable straw 
bonnets, trimmed with créme velvet, and créme aigrettes 
with créme and ie osprey. 1887 Daily News 28 Sept. 5/4 
A slender spiral feather of the most fragile and delicate 
appearance... This ornament is called an osprey. 1892 /éid. 
1 Mar. 5/4 These [aigret] feathers are white. .."Vhey are 
often dyed by milliners to varions tints, and have by them 
for some reason been named ‘osprey’. 1893 Lady 17 Aug. 
178 Velvet bows holding some upright spray, such as oats, 
jet aigrettes, osprey, or wheat-ears. /éff., Jet osprey or 
fancy wings cost from 1s. 644. 1898 Glode 19 Jan. 3/2 
‘Ospreys' (or sprays) is..the milliners’ and .dressmakers’ 
term, ignorantly and commonly used, for the plumes of the 
egret or while heron. a 

Ospring.e, -yng‘e, ctc., obs. ff, OFFSPRING. 

+ Ospringe, obs. var. (or error for) Osprey. 

1530 PatsGr. 250/1 Ospringe, a byrde. 
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+ Ospytallo, obs. form of Hosrirat. 
ergqgo Promp, Parv, 372/1 Ospytalle, Aospitate. 

Nominate in Wr. Wileker 719/16 A nospytalle. 
Oss, mod. dial. form of Osse. 


Ossature (satin). [a. Fr. ossaéure skeleton, 
f. L. os, oss- bone + -aftere, from ppl. and adj. stems 
in -a@-, as eurval-ure, areal 

1. The arrangement and disposition of the bones 
of the skeleton. rare. 

1B85 7 ruth 28 May 851/2 Frenchmen cannot bear to see 
her because her ossiture ix so mannish, 1892 yet. Soc. Lev, 

2. -Irch, Yhe skeleton or framework that sup- 
ports any strncture, as the metal or timber beams of 
a 1oof, or the metal frame of a glass window. 

1879 Ste G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1.64 Vhe vaolts govern 
the ossatutre of the monument. Ae’. 70, | then treated only 
the mechanical framework of the style—its mere ossuture, 
to use M, Viollet le Due’s eapression. 

Osse, 08S yx), v. Now déad, [Found in w. mid], 
dialcet in 14th c., and still common from the Welsh 
Border to Cumberland and Noithampton; much 
afleeted by Ph. Holland in his versions of Latin 
authors, to render évefadr? and its synonyms, as is 
Ossk sé. to render awe. ‘The latter has not been 
found in previous writers, though Holland (who, as 
Head Master of Coventry Free School. hail eppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts. refers te both sh. and 
vb. as old words well known in the North. (See 
Ossté sé. quot. 1600.) According to the known 
evidence, the sh. appears to be derived from the 
vb., but the origin of hoth is involved in obscurity. 

Noflfand was confirmed in his use of these words by be- 
licving them to be derived frout Gir. éze¢a fomnous voice 
or sound, prophecy, premonition ‘, the coincidem e of which 
aml ity vh. o7a-coPar ‘to presage, foretoken, forelode ‘with 
esse obo and vb. is certainly very remakable; yet it is 
impossible that an Enaglish vb. in popular usc inthe rath c. 
could be derived from Greek without many intermediate 
links. of which in this case none ire found. ‘The verb is also 
used in mol. colloquial Welsh as es/e ‘to give token of, show 
promise of, but in the opinion of Prof. Khys and [tr Silvan 
Evans, this is merely a recent adeption from the adjacent 
English dialects. (Ray's conjecture of identity with FL ese 
“to dare ' (founded on a modern dialect use), is phonetically 
and historically fatifes] 

$1. érans. (with 0/. cf.) 
make known, show. Oés. 

13.. AR AM PLC. 213 He Llonali] one hym ley 
vonynges bat fay vader-nomen, Pat he wate flowen fro be 
face of frelych dry3ztyn. Carers 

+2. esp. To give oracular or prophetic indica- 
tions; to presage, betuken, or signify as an omen; 
to prognosticate, forebode, augur, prophesy; lo 
wish auspiciously, wish good luck. Also aéso/. or 
tnir, Obs. 

@ 1400-50 Ale.rander 2263 Pus answars pam paire ald gode 
& osses on pis wyse. (bz, 2307 Quat, & has pou [Priestess 
of Diana] ossed to Alexander pis ayndain wirdes? a 1545 
[Evceworin, temp. Hen. VIIT, uses to oss for to prophesy, 
Halliw.}. 1600 Hortaxp Livy v. xviii. to2 Tn this Election 
- yee osse and presage happely against the ycare ensuing, 
concord and umitie. 1606 — Sxetow. 205 He [Nero] heard 
withall, an ont-crie and showt..of the Souldiours ossing all 
mischiefe at him & all good unto Galba.  /4é/ Annot. 8b, 
Nouis, gdast, non ts, which literally osseth as much as, you 
£o not. 2 

tb. With reverse const. Cés. 

(If not a mispr. in quot. for ‘to osse unto the cittie') 

1600 Hottaxn Livy un. Ixi. 129 Vowilling tam..to boden 
such miserics and to osse the cite unto those calamities. 

ce, Hence (in mod. déad.), Vo point or direct 
auspiciously, to commend or recommend (a person 
4o something advantageous). 

1885 (T. Hatiam Four Dialect Words 60 (Shropsh.), 1 
ossed ‘er to a place. 1883-7 V. Daruixcton Fu/hsp, S. 
Chesh, 28 FN oss yo’ to a good heifer. 

3. dial, To give augury or indication of what 
one is going to do or be, to bode or promise well 
or ill, shape well or iJl for something; hence, to 
show signs or give indication of being about (todo), 
to make a show of (doing), to offer (to do); to 
make an attempt, lo try, essay, venture, dare; to 
set about, prepare, be about (tu do something). 

1674-91 Ray VC. IWds., Osse, to offer to do, 10 aim at, 
or intend to do; ‘Ossing comes to bossing’; Prov. Chesh. 
*1 did not osse to oreddle with it’, ie. 61 did not dare, 
ete.” ; forte ab audeo, ausus, ¢1746 Cottier (Fim Bobbin) 
Lane, Dial Wks, (1862157, 1. .leet oth’ owd Mon ith' Fowd, 
ossing t' get o ‘Tithack. 2790 Mrs, Woerter MW estordd. 
Dial. wt 8s Soa yee see Ise ossiu towart Mauskeepin. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Osse,to attempt, to offer. 1854 
Mrs, Gaskece Worth & S. xxviii, If 1 did see a friend who 
ossed to treat me, L never knew hoo lay a-dying here. 1879 
Miss Jackson S4rupsé. Word.6&. 312 That wench donna 
seem to oss very well..’er ’s as lazy as Ludlam’s dog that 
laid ‘im down to hark, /é#/, 313, U think the chap knows 
his work, ’e osses pretty well. 

Hence O-ssing 24/. sé., presaging ; presage. 

a 1400-50 Alevander 732 Haue a gud eze, Lesit} on pine 
ane here-efterward pine ossyngis ligt. Jia. 868 For it awe 
him no3t sa openly slike ossing to make. 1600 Hoi.axp 
f.fvy 202 This the Gaules supposing to be a fortunate ossing 
of their successe. 

Osse, oss, 54. Ods. ot dial. [Sec prec.] 

ti. A word of omen, a presage; an ominous or 
auspicious word ; an auspicious greeting, a wishing 
of good luck. Oés. 


14s. 


? To signily, indicate, 


OSSEOUS. 


Almost peculiar to Phil. Holland, who uses it continually 
for 1. emests in Speed prob. from Holland’s Camden. 

1600 Ho.cann Lizy 3 We rather shontd begin with good 
osses and luckie forespeakings [Gonrs ovtuitus)  fbtd. xi. 
ili, x107 #o¢e, Valerius Maxtmius..calleth this Omen of 
his (which 1 commonly interprete (Osse) /ortuttro cocls 
Jactum,,,¥or want of a proper tearme lo expresse the 
Latine (Omen) all translators hitherto, French, [talian, and 
Knaglish, have been put to their shifts, and helpe thenselyes 
with (Presage)... Whereas that other word iOsse) is very 
significant, and in analogie wquivalent to(Omen!. 1 mervell 
much therefore, why it is thought cither strange and new 
(seeing itis nglish, used ne doubt commonly in times past, 
and at this day currant in the North-parts, where the people 
haply are more observant of such presages) rather than 
many other forraine words, brought into our kingniege, atl 
ranged with the English: or wlty it should le condemned 
as almonant and not pleasing to the care, more than doce 
in Greek. from whence, who sceth not iOsse and Ossing 
both) are derived. 1601 — Play Expl Woudls Art, Osses, 
be words Gast forth at vnasares, presaging somewhat, 1603 
— Flutarcd’s Mor. 1293 Vhey take atl their words which 
they passe in play ami sporteas osscs and presages., 1606 
— Savon 4 Poulents. of prodigies and of Osses (Ove: 
uum), etarar Marcee!. sax. x. Vaal the sods in 
heaven forfurel the Ouse. 1610 — Caniten's Marit. i vss 
Alt the osse and presage of good luck. 16an Sint f/asd. 
Gt fort vn. iv. $s. 206 Virgil also maketh the Plorae to le 
a luckic Osse or turetokened snecesse in Matte. 

2. An essay ov atlompt at doing something . 

Mod VW. Vorksh. dial We made at oss at it. 

Ossean (p*s/jitn), eo and sé. [f. L. anie-te7 bony 
+-AN.] AL ad. Bony, osseous, as a teleost fish. 

In mod. Dicts. 

B. sé. A ish of the order Zefasécr, having its 
skeleton well ossificd ; an osscans tsh, 
1835 Kirny //ah ¥ /nst, Anti VI svi. x73) Osseans 
in which the sk aiy bony aud formed of bony thres. 

Osseid (esijid). Chem. rare. [L Loose. bony, 
after froteté.] A name inclading ossein and the 
telaterd! allbuminoids. 

1884 Hfealth Hadit. Catad, 4 We nitrogenan, prneiple. 
ire subdivided into albminen, flnine saad caserie: by soni: 
physinlogints > connected with these, but having a dower 
valuc, are Ute usscids, such as gelatine. 

Ossein (pstin | Chew. Also osseine. [LL 
assets bony +-1N 1] Hone-cartilage ; the organic 
gelatinous principle in true bony lissue; the em- 
bryonte Ussae which develops mto bone by the 
deposit ut mincral salts. 

1857 Martin Aten. Chere, I. 663 ‘The quantity of 
Nitrogen fry per cent. | given in Lrenry s analy 1. uf ossein. 
1891 Ashore 23 uly ryt Che restittien of the tera 
albuminoids to ossein, gelatin, chendrin, and the like, not 
true proteids, will, we hope, be followed. } 

Osselet e'sclet. prsltt}.  .\Is0 5 ostet. osslet. 
[a. ¥. essefed a little boue 12th ¢. in [atz.-Darm.°. 
f. 1.. es, ess- bone: -ce -LEL.] 

1. A little bone, an ossicle; one of the small 


bones of the carpus or tarsus. 

1686 A. Ssark dat. /forse v. xt 219 Vhe Seven Ovaclets 
or little Bones that make the Knee f4ed. svn as3 he 
Leg-bone and Ranges of Osselels which make that part we 
call the Hock. 1816 Sixcre /fist, Cards 318 Athemens.. 
says, that the ‘games of dice and asselets were in use at 
the time Troy was besieged by the Grecks & 

2. farriery, (See quol.; 

cx720 W. Crnson Farrier’s Guide Ww. Unxviti, (1735) 234 
Oslets are littl: hard snbstunces that arise among the suill 
bones of the knee. 1737 Heackhs Ferriery Jinpr. (1756 
1. 323 Splents, Onslets, spavins, and Ring-hones. 

3. The cuttle-bone, pen, er calamary of some 


cephalopods. 

1849 Vaxa Geol, App. i. (1850) 708 The osselet in some 
Cephalopoda. 1862 Eden, Geel. 455 View reduced of the 
complete osselet of a Releasnite. : 

Ossements (p'smeénis), 54. 44 rare, fa. F. 
ossements bones, ad. med.L, ossamenta t3the, Du 
Cange), fos, oss- bone: see -MENT.}  ‘Vhe bones 
of the dead; bones from which the Nesh has been 


stripped. . 

1841 1. Taytor duc. CAr, (1842) 11, vit. 263 1 [blood] had 
beett poured upon these ossements, which were afterwards 
covered with earth. 

Ossene (psi). Also Ossean, Ossen. [ad. late 
[.. Ossént, a. Gr. ‘Oaanvot (Epiphanius) : see quot. 
1863.) A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
living to the east of the Dead Sea, who adopted 
from the Essenes a debased form of Christianity. 

[tg80 Funke Dang. Rocke xviii. (Parker Soc.) 390 ‘The old 
heresies, in which the Papists consent with ancient heretics 
. the Ossens and Marcostans in their Reliques, and strange 
tongue in prayers.] 1863 Wesrcorr in Smith Déet, Bidde s.v. 
Essene, Vhe strange account which Epiphanius gives of the 
Ossevi. appears to point tosome combination of Kssene antl 
pseudo-Chnistian doctrines. 1880 G. Satmon in Smith Dict. 
Chr. Biog. s.v. itkesai, His accounts of the Jewish Sect 
which he calls Ossenes (Haer. 19. 

Osseo-fibrous (psfofaitbras), 2. [f. esseo-, 
comb. form of L. osse-us Ossuous + fihrovs.] Con- 
sisting of osseons combined with or passing into 
fibrous tissue. 

1843 Tonp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 128 Tendons, such 
as those of the flexor or extensor niuscles of the fingers and 
toes, as they fie in their osseo-librons sheaths in the hand or 
foot. 1846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne’s Man. Oper. Surg. 240 
An osseolibrous vanlt, formed by the acronsion and coracoid 
process and the ligament that nnites them. 

Osseous (p'sias), a. [f. L. osse-zes bony (f. os 
bone) +-ous. Cf. F.ossetx (168g in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


OSSEOUSLY. 


1. Of, consisting of, or of the nature of bone; 
bony; ossified. 

1707 J. Drake Anthrop. Nova 11. 1. viii, 465 The Coats of 
the Vessels. soonest become Osscous, as they are frequently 
found. 1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. 1. vii. (1765) 15 An osscous 
Epidermis..commonty called the Shell, 1843 Cax.yce /'ast 
& /'r, ii, Alas, how like an old osseons fragment. 1872 
Nicno.son /a/eons, 303 As regards their trne osseous system 
or endo-skeleton, Fishes vary very widely, 1881 Mivart Cat 
19 Bone, or osseous tissue, is a substance, two-thirds of 
which .. consists of mineral matter. 

2. \taving a bony skeleton, teleostean, 

1828 Stank Alem, Nat, dist. 1, 374 ‘The two great divi. 
sions [of Fishes], founded on the character of their hones, as 
being Cartilaginous or Osseous, are natural and sell marked. 
1873 Mivart Eden. cluat, ti. 59 1n osseous Fishes the end 
of the tail is turned up. ; 

3. Abounding in fossil bones, ossiferous. 

1823 Bucknann Welig. Difus. 150 ‘Vhe femur of a bear 
from the osseous breccia of Pisa. 1876 Pace din Fereth 
Geol. xix. 383 Osseons breecia appears singularly connected 
with the coasts of the Mediterranean, 

4. fig. Ward or firm as bone. 

1682 Sin VT. Reowne Chr. Jor it § 4 The osseous and 
solid part of Goodness, wl gives Stability and Kectitnde 
to all the rest. 1860 Farkar Oek. Lang. vic 130 The 
osseous fiatures in the Mesh giument of Language. 

Hlenee O'sseously adi'., as revards bone, 

1897 Fncyel. firtt,NVM {+The Thow is usseously strong, 
but this strensth. varies with the position of the arm, 

+Osset. Obs. Forms: 5 osed, 6 oset, (Sr, 
ousett), osset t). (Of unaxwertaincd origin. It 
has been conjectured to be a dial. prontuciation of 
worsted, but investigation does not favour this.] 
Some kind of waven material, app. of wool. Also 
attrié, Osset loom, a loom for weaving ossct. 

r482itn fore. Créle's (1570) 321 Keveyverl of Kdniond Colchet 
vj. yerdes of blew osed to mothe hym a gowne. 1543 Hil 
of BK, Parsons of Chew 26 Keb. (MSA, An oset lome other. 
wysse calyd a narowe lome, 15954 U2 of WW Larkyns 
(Somerset Hod, Why ossett cloaths, 1578 in Wadley Aristo 

Wis (VRBO! 228 Tne osset Joame, 

|Osseter voseto. Zool. [a. Russ. ucerpp 
oséty = Serv. gesetra, Vol. jesiotr, Lith. asetras, 
ershketras sturgeon] A species of sturgeon, et- 

penser Gildensiadtit, 

18897 Chamh, Frail. WV. 630/ 
the great sturgeon or belo 
q.A. Guldenstadaiy, and the st 

+ O'ssey, @. Obs. rare. 
-y.) Bony, osseous. 

1878 Haststpr fist, déany. 24 The ossey substanuce of 
the ribbes is not cucry where alike. 

Osseye, variant of Osky Oés., wine of Alsace. 

Ossianesque (pfiine’sk, psidne’sk), a. and sé. 
[f. Osstan (sce next) + -ESQUE.] 

A. adj. lwitating or suggesting the style of the 
poems attributed to Ossian. 

1889 4 thenieum 21 Sept, 382/2 The subject being icated 
with an Ossianesque turgidity of phrase. 

B. sh. Ossianesque style or manner. 

1874 L. Sterns Alors ta Library 111, 359 At its worst 
it. .degencrates towards a rather unpleasant Ossianesque. 

Ossianic (pfi-, psienik’, a [f. Ossran, Mac- 
pherson’s anglicized form of Orsin (ofin), name of 
a legendary Gaclie bard, whose poems Macpherson 
claimed to have collected and translated as pub- 
lished by him in 1760-63.] Of or pertaining to 
the legendary Ossian or to the poems ascribed to 
him; of the style or character of the rhythmic 
prose of Macpherson’s rendering of these poeins, 
which has a peculiar Celtic glamour and charm, 
but is marred by bombast and rant ; hence, magni- 
loquent, bombastic. 

1808 Adin. Reo. Jan. Mis Ossianic poetry, 1828 Scott 
Frnl, 11. 122 Ballantyne blames the Ossianic monatony of 
my principal characters, 1881 Afhenrum 28 May 715/3 
Those who wish to find what traces of the so-called Ossianic 
legends still linger in Alban. ; 

So O'ssianism, the sphere or realm of Ossianic 
legend and poctry; O:ssianize v., to do into the 
form of Macpherson's English version of ‘Ossian’, 

1862 Macm, Mag. Sept. 430 11 is a comfort for the Lourist 
when he comes upon some one spot where he enn sce the 
old Gael walking out of Ossianism into the light of record, 
Such a spot is Dunstaffuage. 1814 Souruey in Q. Kev. XU 
85 The Ossianized Jhad caukt do no injury to our literature. 

Ossicle (p'sik’l). [ad. L. osstculua, dim. of 
os, osst- bone.] 

1. Asmall bone; a siall piece of bony substance. 

Applied in anatomy to the bones of the middle ear in the 
ene cavity (auditory ossictes, 0. ef audition); alsa to 
those of the carpus and tarsus (carpal and tarsal essicles), 
and to thz numerons minute bones which strengthen the 
sclerotic coat of the eye in birds and some reptiles. 

1578 Basister Hést. Afan st. 23 As touchyng the Ossicle, 
or little bone conteined within the hart. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gatethoucr's Bh, Physicke 18/2 ‘Vake out..of each foote 
the middlemost ossicle, or Clawe, 1689 Movex Sea Chyrurg. 
it. iv. 37 When..] had_laid it open, and taken ont the 
splintred ossicles. 1709 Brare in //dl. Frans. XXVIII. 125 
‘The Ossicles, viz. the Malleolus..Iucus..Stapes..are of a 
proportional bigness. 1835-6 Toop Cycé. nat, 1. 308/2 ‘The 
..tympanic ossicle is moved by one muscle. 1877 Cours & 
Auten At Amer. Rod. 582 There are eight true tarsal bones, 

hesides a aes ossicle. al 

2. A small plate, joint, etc. of chitinous or cal- 


careous substance in the animal framework. 


Thesturgcon. and its Kindred 
we the sewruga.., the raseter 
on or sterlet, 

» osseus bony + 


een 


a. One of the plates or skeletal clements of a starfish or 
other echinoderm, as the améudacral and adantbulacrad 
ossicles, the ossicles that support the spines, ete. b. Onc of 
the joints of the stem or branches of a crinoid or encrinite. 
c. One of the sinall hard parts of the gastric skeleton of 
crustacea, as the cardfac ossicle or plate, pferocardiac 0., etc. 

1852 E. Fornes Echinodermata of Brit. Lertiaries 2 Vent 
..surroonded by a membrane covered more or less with 
irregular ossicles. 1857 Mavs /:afos. Lev, 839/1 Having 
the. .nature..of ossicles, as the articulated pieces of which 
are composed the coluinns of animals pertaining to the 
Crinoides, 1892 J. A. Tuomson Oud, Zood, 204 [In starfishes) 
the rafter-like plates are called ambulacral ossicles. s4éd., 
The dorsal surface bears a network of little ossicle-, and many 
of these bear spines. /éée?. 258 'Crustacea} ‘Vhe [cardiac] 
millis very comples :. there are supporting ‘ossicles * on the 
walls with external muscles attached te them. 

Ossi-cular, z [fo as pice. + -an'.J Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or of the nature of ossicles. 

1857 in Mayan flrpos., Ler 1889 Tuer. Naturalist 
ANID 637 The hyomandibular. breaks ap into two or 
more pieces, as an ossicular chain, 

Ossi-culate, a rare. (IL. type *osstendie- us, 
f. ossten/um: see -ATH 2.) .— OssEucs 2. 

1857 Mavxe /ixfos. Lor, Ossiculatus, applied by Wil- 
brand to an Order of fishes, comprehending those that are 
provided with a true skeleton ; ossiculate. 

Ossiculated (psitkisleted), a. vare. [fas 
prec. + -ED.] Furnished with or made of ossicles. 

1752 Sir [. Hin. férst. Asti. cor OF those, which have 
the rays of the fins bony, some have the hranchie ossicutated, 
and others have none of these ossicles about them. 

Orssicule. fad. 1.. ersven/nm.] = OssIcLE, 

1886 in Cassedl's Fueyed, Dict. 

VOssi'culum. I'l. -a. [L., dim. of os bone.] 
A little bone; an ossicle ; tthe stone of a fruit. 

1706 Punans, Ossteudeaz, a litte Rone: Among Ver- 
halists, the stone of a plain, Cherry or suchlike Frit, 1753 
Cramarres Cred. Supp., Ossicula asediterta, «Sour little 
bones contained in the coity of the lympanim, 1874 
Roass /¥s, Mar (1876+ 20 There is no record of the ossicula 
anditus wunuil the rsth century, 1877 Hrsxrey Avat. fate, 
elntin 33 On the antansbulacial wall,..the ossicota are 
clongal: sof very unegttal lengths, united together, 

Ossiferous (psi'feres), 2. [f. 1. os, osst= bone + 
-FEKoUs.) Containing or yielding bones; said of 
caves and deposits in which bones have been found. 

1823 Beckranp Aeliqg. Dido. 162 Ossiferous caves and 
fissures, 1833 Loven /vac. Geof, 111 143 In several parts 
of Australia, ossilferoas breccias lave bately been discovered 
in fimestone caverns 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 310 
In one of the Belgian caves, there are six beds of vpsir 
ferous mud. 

O'ssifiant, « rare. [f. Ossiry uv + -ant.J 
Ossifying ;_ fr. becoming hard and rigid. 

1862 Reskis Unio this Last 4 Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it 
founds an yssifiant theory of progress on this negation of 
a soul, 

Ossific psifik), a. [f. 1.05, oss?- bone + -FIC.] 
Lone-forming ; becoming or making bone ; ossi- 
fying. Ossifie centre, a ceutre of ossification. 

1676 Wisk an Chivwrg. J reat. ti vil, 184 You may. .dry the 
Bone, and dispose it by virtue of its ossifick faculty to thrust 
outa Callus. 1713 Cursenpen faad. i i. (1726) 8 The ossific 
Matter net flowing far enough to complete a bone. 1804 
Apernetny Sarg. Oés, 103 Withont any manifest cause 
existing to excite such ossific inflammation, 1881 Mivarr 
Cat 334 The ordinary ossific centres found in other vertebrae. 


+ O-ssificated, «. Ods. [f. 1. type *ossificad-: 
see next and -ATE3,] = OSSIFIED. 

31927 Warey vol. 1, Ossifcated, turned or become None, 
hardened from a softer cartilaginous Substance into one of 
a firmer Texture. 19765 “reat. Dour. Ligvens 43 The bone- 
went is an ossificated tumor, arising upon the joints as before. 

Ossification (gsifiké fan). [n, of action from 
Ossiry, So in Fr. (1709 1n Iatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The formation of bone; the process of be- 
coming or changing into bone; the condition of 
being ossified. 

Centre of ossification, the initial point from which this 
process starts, the pene at which cartilage or connective 
lisste begins to ossify. 

1697 RK. Baker (dite) Cursus Osteologicus: Being a Come 
pleat Doctrine of the Bones. .Shewing their Nature. manner 
of Ossification, Nourishment [etc.} 1733 Brncurir in #Ae2, 
Trans. XXXVI, 196 ‘he gradual Increase of the Bones 
is described, even from the first Stages of Ossification, to 
that of an Adult. 1830 R. Kxox Aiclard’s Anat. 203 
Ossification of the arteries is most commonly the lot of old 
age. 3831 — Cloguet's Anat. 45 This bone..presents three 
centres of ossification, one for its middle part, and two for 
the lateral regions. 1855 Hotnen //rusn. Ostcol, (1878) 24 
The bone called the ‘sacrum ‘has as many as 33 centres heloce 
its osyification is complete. 

2. concr. The result of the process, a bony forma- 


tion or concretion; bone as a formation. 

1705 W. Cowrer in PAdl. Trans, XX1V. 1970 The Trunks 
of the Arteries of the Leg. .were Obstructed it Petrifactions 
or Ossifications. 1807 M. Baittir word, Anat. (ed. 7) 259 
It would appear that ossifications are sometimes to be found 
in this cartilage. 1822 Lamu Affe Ser, 1. CAfnney-Sweepers, 
From the mouth of a true sweep a display..of those white 
and shining ossifications, strikes me as..an allowable piece 
of foppery. 

3. fg. The process of becoming hard or callous, 

1889 Spectator 13 Apr., A miscry, not relieved... by. -ossi+ 
fication of the feelings. 

Ossificatory (e'silikéttari), a. rare. [f- L. 
type *ossificat- (in ossification) + -ony.] Of the 
nature of, or tending to, ossification, 


OSSIFYING. 


1870 RoLtesTon Anim, Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossificatory ingrowth, 

Ossified (’sifoid), A//.a. [f. Ossrry + -zD1] 
Made or converted into bone; hardened like bone; 
rendered osscous. 

1798 T. Hinnerwent Hist. Scarborough i. it. 277 This 
skin was not in an ossified state. 1834 M¢eMurtrie Creoier's 
Anim, Kingd. 53 The first has three ossified phalanges in 
the middle finger of the wing. 

Ossifier (p'sifaiaz). [ff Ossiry v.+-En1.] One 
who or that which ossifics. 

1840 Hloov Up AKhine 318 Vut Power is a frightful ossifier, 

Ossiform psilfim), a rare. [f. Le type 
*osstform-ts, {. es, ossi- bone: see -FoRM.] Of the 
form of bone; rescmbling bone; bone-like. 

1847-9 Toon Cyeé. Anat. VV. 126/1 The origin of ossiform 
particles..in the brain. 

+ Ossi-fragant, a. Obs. rarc™°. [erron, f. L. 
osstfragus hone-bicaking + -ANt lJ 

1656 Broun Glossogr., Ossifragant, that breaketh bones. 

Ossifrage (gsiftAlz). [ad. L. osstifrag-us, -a, 
name of a bird of prey, the ‘bone-breaker’, from 
osstfragus boue-breaking, f. 05, osst- bone + frag-, 
root of frangcre to break. Cf. Wt. ossifraga. 

The ossi/raga of Pliny is identified by modern naturalists 
with the Lanmergeyer, which swallows and digests bones, 
and is said to let them fall from a great height upon rocks 
and stones so as to break them. But the name appears to 
have been carly transferred in France and England to the 
Fish-hawk, to which, in its assumed modern forms orfrare, 
osprey, it ix now applicd.  Ossifrage has subsequently been 
taken directly from the |. form, either simply to render the 
1. or to name the bird held to be meant by Pliny, but has 7 
sometimes been nsed merely as a synonym of Osrrey. In 
inodern Ornithvlogy, Ossi/raga has been awkwardly taken 
by Renaparte as generic name of the Giant Fulmar, a bird of 
the petrel family.) See also Osprey.) 

1. As 2 rendering of L. ossifraga. or as a name 
for the Lammergeyer or Geir Eagle, or of some 
kindred species identified with the bird called by 


the Komans osstfraga. 

r6or Houtaxp Pfiny x. iii, 272 Some reckon yet another 
kind of Egle, which they call Barbate ; and the Tuscanes, 
Ossiftage. 1611 Brats: Zev, xi. 13 The Eagle, and the Ossi- 
frage [A 0. gier eagle], and the Ospray [Cov ern. the Aegle, 
the tioshanke, the Cormoraunte; Wren an egle, and a 
griffyn, and a merlyoun; Purvey an egle, and a rippe, 
aliete; Fade. aquilam et gryphem,et halivetum]} 1646 Sir 
'Y. Browne f'sexd, A. 130 When the Septuagint makes use 
of this word [ypy]..Tremellius and our ‘Translation hath 
rendred it the Ossifrage, which is one kinde of Eagle, 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Ossifrage, a kind of Kagle, having so 
strong a beak, that therewith she breaks bones, and is there 
fore called a bone-breaker. 1688 R. Hoime slrmoury in 
266, The Ossifrage, or llspised Eagle. .is of greater Body, 
yet of different colour, from the Kagle. 1871 Wire Mec. 
vutn Sarchedon WI. xi. 150 Such {in they seemed to their 
conyuerors as the dog lo the wolf, the ossifrage to the eagle. 

2. Identified with the Osprey or fish-hawk. 

1658 Puittirs, Ossifrage, a kind of Eagle which breaketh 


boues with her beak, the same as Osprey, 1678 Ray 
It Wlnehdby's Ornith, 59 For the Malimctus or Sea-Eagle we 
will present the Reader with the Ossifrage of Aldrovandus.. 


a Gerce and generous bird, preying upon Fish, and frequent- 
ing not only Pools and_Kivers, but also the Sea, 1891 
Jixownine Aalausé, 123 Crook'd claw o'the creature, cormo- 
rant, Or ossifrage, that..hangs Afloat i the foam. 


Ossi‘fragous, 2. rare—*. [f. L. ossifrag-us 
(see prec.) + -ov8.] Bone-breaking. 

rgzt_ Viawny, Ossifrangent, Ossifragous, bone-breaking. 
Hence in Asn, WoxcestEx, WEBSTER, ele 

+ Ossifravngent, a. rere-’. [ff L. os bone + 
frangentcm, breaking.] = prec. q. Vv. 

Ossify (esifoi), v. [f. L. 0s, osst- bone + -FY: 
ef. F. ossifier (1709 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. éxir. To become or turn into bone ; to change 


from soft tissue into bone. 

1713 Cuesennen Anat. 1. i, (1726) 5 Flat bones... begin to 
ossify in a middle point. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Sones 
(ed. 3) 32 They become more solid,. .and at last ossify. 1872 
Mivart Anat. 63 The walls of the two concave vertebral 
articular cups may ossify. 

b. fig. To become hardened and callous; to 
become rigid and fixed as regards progress. 

1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 111. xv. 297 ‘the natural instinct 
of veneration had ossified into idolatry. 1891 CA. Lenres 
2 Jan. o/1 It is said in academic circles of a very successful 
Fellow who rises too rapidly to high place, that he ossifies. 

2. trans. To convert into bone; to harden, to 
make like bone. (Chiefly in passive.) ; 

1721 Phil. Trans. Abr. V. 341 Acading, ‘The Arteries 
Ossified. 1800 Afca, Dral. WV. 227 The coronary arterics.. 
were ossificd. 1849 MuRrcinson Si/uria xii. 303 The skeletons 
of these animals were all well ossified. < 

b. fig. To harden ; to render callons, rigid, un- 
progressive, or inoperative. ' 

1831 /raser's Mag. VL. 7 Their withers are wrung, their 
feelings are ossified. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 114 Our 
phrases, often repeated, ossify the very organs of intelligence. 
1877 R. H. Hutton #ss. (ed. 2) 1. 10 Long-continued 
doubt..must in the end ossify the higher parts of the mind. 

Hence Ovssifying 247. sh. and Ap/. a. 

1713 CHESELDEN Anat. 1. i, (1726) 6 By, the continual 
addition of this ossifying matter, the bones increase. 1741 
A. Moxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 32 The ossifying of Bones. 
1799 Hatenert in /Ai Trans. LXXXIX, 325 The ossi- 
fying substance, which is principally phosphate of lime, ts 
dieclueds 1898 L. Steruen Stud, of a Biogr. M1. iii. 78 His 
nature had resisted the ossifying process which makes most 
of us commonplacc..in later life. 


OSSIVOROUS. 


Ossitacion, obs. form of OsciTaTIon. 

Ossivorous (psi'viras), a. [f. L. os, oss#- bone 
+ -vor-us devouring + -ovs.) — Bone-devonring, 
feeding npon bones ; in /’¢/. bone-destroying. 

1676 Grew Musxum, Anat. Stomach § Guts v.20 N Dog, 
and other Ossivorous Quadrupeds. 1842 Denctison Mec. 
Lew, Ossivorous.. Aspeciesof tumour, mentioned hy Ruysch, 
which destroys the bone. 1857 in Mayne #.rfos, Lev, 

Osslet, obs. form of OsSELET. 

Ossous (p'sas), a. rare. [ad. rare L, ossds-es.] 
Bony, osseous. 

1831 T. Hore £ss. Origin Man IL 357 A single ossous 
tube... The gelatine of each hardens into an ossous plate, 

+O-sspringer. Obs. rare—'. [Expanded from 
Osvrey; cf Osvring.] = Osprey or OssivRace. 
(in the passage quoted there is no Gr, equivalent.) 
¢161r Cuarman (lad xvul. 557 Like t the hawk surnam’d 
the osspringer,..Stoop'd from the steep Olympian hill. 

JOssuarium. /7. -a. [Late Lalin.) = nest. 

1765 H. Watvotr Let. fo Montagu 26 May, © will not 
sees an ossuarium in my garden for iny cat, before her 
ones are ready to be placed init, 1857 Bircu Ane. Vottery 
(1858) I. 293 A remarkable vase.,found. .in a tomb near the 
Piraeus, resembles in shape the glass ossuaria of the Romans. 

Ossuary (g'simari). [ad. late L. ossudrdan, 
irreg. £ os, osst- bone; ?after mortedrism mortuary. 
Cf. mod. ossuatre (1835 in Diet. Acad,).] 

A receptacle for the bones of the dead; a bone- 


vault, charnel-house ; a bone-urn. 

1658 Sir T. Browne ffyerio?. 25 The earth had con. 
founded the ashes of these Ossuarics, 1678 Puutors (ed. 4), 
Ossuary, a Charmel-house or place where Dead-mens Lones 
are kept. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Couatrivs |. 155 
‘The church and castle occupy the same elevated site. 
Annexed to the foriner isa well-filled ossuary, ot hone-house, 
1865 Lurnock Preh. fintes v. (1878) 139 ‘Vhese chambered 
long barrows may have served as ossuaries, 1896 Yves 
19 Mar. 3/6 Conveyed to an ossuary specially constructed in 
the new cemetery. 1899 aninc-Goutp BA. of West Tox, 
167 The dolmen..was the family or tribal ossuary. 

b, ¢rausf. A bone-cave, or depusit formed largely 
of bones, belonging to late geolagical times. 

1861 Siz F. Parcrave Vor, §& Lag. VE 329 Bringing the 
ossuary of the Kirkdale Cave within the period even of the 
last popnlation of the wold. 1862 R. H. Parierson fss, 
Hist. & Art 116 The caves and ossuaries of Franconia aud 
Upper Saxony, 

e. fig. That in which relics of the dead past are 
preserved, 

1872 O. W. Hotes Poet Breakf-¢. vi. 198, I love to go 
to his ossuary of dead transactions, as F would visit the 
catacombs of Rome or Paris. 

d. attrib, or as adj. Of or for the deposit of the 
bones of the dead. 

1857 Wictey S?. Charles Borromey's lastr. ect. Build. 
xxvii. § 5 This ossuary place or charnel house. 1859 JErHSON 
Brittany iv, 40 Charnel-houses or ossuary chapels, 

Ost, oste, obs. ff. Oast, [ost sd. (!- 4), Hosta. 

Ostage, obs. form of Hlostacer. 

| Ostalgia, ostalgy. /ath. [f. Gr. doréov 
bone + dAyos pain.] Neuralgic pain in a bone 

1853 Dunatison Med. Lex., Ostalgia. 1857 Mayne Larfos. 
Lex., Ostalvia..ostalgy. 

+ Oste, v. Os. rare. In 5 ostey. [a. OF. oster, 
F. dter.]  ¢rans, To put or take out, to remove. 

c14so Loneticu Gratt xxviii. 357 it him be-hoveth to ben 
Osteyed | Fr. osfes] In the Manere as here Is seide. 

Osteal (p'si/4l), a. [f. Gr. doré-ov bone + -At.] 
Of or pertaining to bone ; sfec. of the quality of 
sound produced by the percussion of bone. 

1877 Ronerts Hand. Met. (ed. 3) 1.11 The percussion 
nate may become somewhat osteal in quality, 1882 OwrEn 
in Longin. Mag. 1. 66 Differences, osteal or dental. 1893 
S. Gee duscult. & Percuss. iii. (ed. 4) 63 ‘Vhe highest pitched 
tones are called Osteal because they are yielded by the hard 
solid tissues, cartilage and bone. 1898 4 //butt's Syst. Medd, 
V. 605 Osteal and Periosteal Cachexia. ‘ 

Osteid (p'stiid). Lath., cinat. [f. Gr. doré-ov 
bone + -1p2,) An abnormal bony or calcareous 
deposit in a fissue, tumour, etc.; also, a bony 
growth in the pulp-cavity of a tooth. 

1892 in Syed. Soc. Lex. 

Osteill, obs. form of TTosren, 

Osteine, -in (pstAin). Anat. [ad. Gr. daréiv-os 
made or formed of bone.] The substance of bone, 
bony tissue, bone as a tissue. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat, 1, 161 
When those salts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime, the 
tissues called ‘ osteine ‘, or bone, and ‘dentine ’, or tooth, are 
constituted, between which the chief distinction fies in the 
mode of arrangement of the earthy particles. 1872 1. P. 
Merkouru Teeth (1878) 10 Beside these, are found albumen, 
fibrine, osteine, globuline, carbonate of line, fluoride of cal- 
cium,..and other proximate principles. 

Osteitis (pstiji'tis). /2/h. Also ostitis. [f 
Gr. éeré-oy bone + -1t1s.] Inflammation in the 


substance of a bone. 

3839-47 Topp Cyct. Anal. 1. 64/1 Acute arthritis of the 
knee may be combined with acute osteitis of the bones. 1899 
Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. V1..551 Vhe microscopic appearances 
are those of rarefactive osteitis. -— 

Henee Osteitic (-i'tik) @., of or pertaining to 
osteitis. In recent Dicts. 

Ostel, obs. form of Hoste. Osteler(e, -ore, 
obs. ff.OsrLeR, Ostelment, var. Hustnenent Obs. 

Ostend (pstend), v. Now rare. [ad. L. ostend- 
ére to stretch out before one’s face, expose to view, 
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f. ob-, obs- (OB- 1) + tendere to stretch. Ostendére | 
had ppl. stem either osfews- or oestent-; hence | 
ostenstble, ostension, ostention, ostent.) trans. To 
show, reveal; to manifest, exhibil, 

c14g0 WVireur Saluacioun 3486 Dwellyng fourty dayes 
after oft sith he hym ostendit. 44/2. 4144 For vs his Cica- 
trices he ostendid. 1489 Se. ctefs Jas. #1 a8ig! 2220/1 
[Vo] ostend and schew quhat richt pai haid to pe taking of 
thesamyn. rggo J. Procror in CS. Aight Helly. Nij b, bo 
ostend the goud will. }alwaies bare toward: your worship. 
1673 Heswoon Siler clad vv. Wks. 0874 DEE 163 ‘The mortals 
Ostend theie gratitude to vs the Gods. 1897 11. G. Werais 
flattuer Storyved. 2) 11 te concealed rather than ostended 
this curions confirmatory circumstance. 

[Ube sense to appear prominently, to show itself given 
in Davies and copted by later dicts. founded on a ipuot, 
from Bp. Hall, has no existence ; the word is offended.) 

llence Oste‘nded Av. a., displayed, manifested, 

1608 Austin Nest Vian, (880) 45, Fam..made bonld in 
your ostended curtesies, 

Ostensibility (pstensibi'liti). (ff Osressiaue 
+ -try.)) ‘The quality of being ostensible ; + con- 
spicuousuess, ostentation (oés.). 

17755. J. Peare Liberal Opin. xxvii. 1783) 1. 181 Deople 
of low education, and lide mind, were always capable of a 
silly ostensibility, Uiat sooner or Liter Invught thea inte itis. 
grace. 1798 fist. in daa. Key 117 He studiously avoided 
ostempibility, and left to uthers the danger, as well as the 
honour, of acting an open and esplicit part, 

Ostensible (pste nsib'l), a. sd.) a. I". osten- 
sthle v7g0 in Dict, -tead.), ad. 1. ly pe *ostensebil ts 
(med. Lin Laws Hen. J, 6.80 § 11), £ ostens-, ppl 
stem of ostendre : see OSTEND, 

+i. That may be shown, exhibited, or presented 
tu view; lence, presentable ; also, made or pre- 


pared to be shown, O@s, 

1762-71 Ib. Watroin fertiue’s A aeed. Paint, (1796) UL. 149 
[Rabens} was called to Paris by Mary de’ Medici, and 
painted the ostensible history of her life inthe Lasemburgh, 
1783 bao. Vs svt Ae 2 Apeein Uk, Bucklun, Crt. Geo. £42 
(1853) 1. 226, bowish you to write me an ostensible Jetter.. 
npon the conduet of the Portuguese. 1798 Bay slater, face 
Rep. (809) 1. g2 Be. was the only ostensible person in the 
conntry, P. having gone olf, and Cu's estate not being auth. 
chat to pake youd the loss, a 18og A. CArnynn 4 atediog. 
1. (1860) 31 He took great pains to make them specially dhe 
first, for the second was hardly ostensible) appear amony his 
best scholars. 1828 Benrias TH £s, (1843) X. 5g. Vou should 
_ send me two letters—one conlidential, atother ostensible. 

+2. Vhat presents itsell to view or shows itself 
off; open to public view ; conspicuous, ostenta- 
tions. Oés. 

1782 in La, Macartuey's Li) 
adopt the ostensible and artit aunguage of that prudence 
which [ete 1803 MERg. We fy Let. fo ct. Wellesley 
26 June in Owen LYesf, (1877) yo2 The most direct and even 
ostensible interposition of the Pritish authority. — 1Bog 
Macnin GH Séas x ii @ 12 He has been in an_ostensible 
situation. .and his father ought te be buried with all the 
forms of state. 1828 Lo. Gaixvittk Sink, /aad 2g Which 
.-canexhibit tous only the outward and ostensible workings 
of this complicated mechanism. 

3. Declared, avowed, professed ; exhibited or put 
forth as actual and venuine: often implicitly or 
explicitly opposed to ‘actual’, ‘real’, and sv = 
merely professed, pretended, : 

1971 Frotins Lett. liv. 289 The best of princes is not dis- 
pleased with the abuse which he sees thrown upon his 
ostensible Ministers. 1786 liveke 117. //astings Wks, 1842 
Il jig A party of British and other troops, with the nabob 
in the ostensible, and the British resident in the real, com- 
mand, 1837 Ht. Maetinean Soc. Auer, IE. 269 There will 
be less that is ostensible and more that is yepuine, as they 
grow older, 1848 C. Bronte F. Ayre x. (1873! 85 My 
ostensible errand on this occasion was to get measured for 
a pair of shoes. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. $ 4.381 Her 
ostensible demand was for English aid in her restoration to 
the throne, a 

B. as 5d. in pf. Ostensible matters. 

1861 J. Pycrort Agony Potnt xxiii. (1862) 231 When all 
these positive essentials and ostensibles were so respectably 
witnessed, 

Ostensibly (ystensibli), adv. (f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In an ostensible manner; avowedly, declaredly, 
professedly: distinguished from, and often im- | 
plicitly or explicitly opposed to ‘ actnally’, ‘really’, | 
and so = under mere profession or pretence. | 


&c. 11807) b1g4g Were we to 


1765 H. Watroir Vertue’s Anced. Paint. VW. ii. 60 He was | 


even employed in the treaty of marriage, though ostensibly 
acting only in the character of a painter, 
Ths. (1867) IL. 249 He put his trust really where he put 
his trust ostensibly, 1871 H. Artswortu fower Alid/ a. 

i, The neglected em was sent to Richmond, ostensibly 
for change of air, but really that she might be out of the 
way. 1874 L. Stepuen Hours tn Library (1892) I. iv. 154 
The characters which ostensibly play the chief part. 

tb. Conspicuously, ostentatiously. Oés. 

1855 Hr, Martineau Autodiog, I. 272 Madame de Stael 
was exhibited as ostensibly at the British Gallery as any of 
the pictures on the walls. 

Ostension (stenfan). Also 5 -clon, 6 -tion, 
[a. F. ostensfon (13th c.), ad. L.ostens-, ostention-en, 
n. of action from ostend-cre: see OSTEND. ] 

+1. The action of showing ; exhibilion, display ; 
manifestation. Ods. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. ii. 147 For the solace of hym and | 
ostencion of loue. 1489 Sc. Acts Fas. 1V (1814) 222/1 | 
The saidis personis,.has bene ofttymes Callit for pe osten- 
sionne and schewing of pare Richtis. 2 Se. dcts Mary 
(1814) 411/2 Al! vperis lordis .. hes maid faith and sworne 
. be be ostentioune of peir rycht handis. a 1625 Boys f’ks. | 


1837 Syv. Sai | 


OSTENT., 


(1630) 673-9 Ostension, .. 1. in respect of the solemn inangura- 
tion of their Apostleship, on the Feast of Pentecost..2. Os. 
tention in regard of the execution of their office. 1650 17, 
Selater's Exp, Rom, io Wp. Ded, Not ta make ose of for 
ostension and ostentalion. 1733 W. Crawroan étfdelity 
0836) 116 Divine punishments. care for the ostention of his 
justice. 1789 UV syiow A rocdes EL 2g Phe former (QQ. i 1 
announcing Ue prodnetion of something, but this [Q. 16. D, 
the ostension snd invention of a Using required, 

2. freed, Yhe action of holding forth the ucha- 
ristic clements to the sight of the people, 

1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Autichr. 1 ic 31 Some Churches re- 
taine the cleuation still, not for adoration like (he Papists, 
Dot for ostension tu the people, 16g2 Be. PavacKk Asie, 
Touchstone 34 \ithe ostension of the Bread of die Eucharist, 
and the Cup of Blessing. 1867 C. WaLkrn Afti/ Aeason 
Why vez Vhe rite was called the ‘elevation or lifting up, 
viewed under the first aspect; the ‘ostension,’ or showing, 
viewed under the secon:l, 

Ilcuce + Ostensional, a. Ols. [1.. ostentionalts.) 

1656 Broun Glossar, Osteasionad, a Souldicr attending 
the Prince in publique Shews. 

Ostensive (pstensiv), a. sul. late 1. ostensiv- 
ws (tsyllovisinus ostensivus’ Bocth. etrisfot. slaal), 
Y. astens- ste OSTENSIBLE 7 ScC-IVE; iF, ostesese/, 
-fve (14th e. in atz.-Darin.:.] 

L. Manifestly or directly demonstrative; sfec. in 
etting forth a general principle manilestly 

the proposition to be praved, 

«red tion, veduction by the direct processes of 
conversiat, permutation, and liaasposition, as eppuscil tu 
indirect reduction, eu. per fytfansitide. 

1605 Lacon clase Lear ie aiv. $3 The Prope ition, .re- 
duced to the Principle. they terme a Piobation Ostensine, 
16rg fu nson Creve ui ix. Slt bath beene manifested. .by 
@tensme proote frum Scriptures, 1697 U. Srrgerida cis 
Ars Leeie ois, 4¢ Beau tion is cither ostensive ur che by 
way of impossible, agi faét sifoldo WW. No. 8.1/2 We 
cated give an Ostensive Demunsteation of this, 1B36 51K 
WEL ion Sés tess 118521 305 The two apecies of Mathe- 
IMaties—the Geometric ur Ustepsive, and the Mecbraic or 
syntboliccl 1870 Levens Aven. Logé avi 150 The simple 
process of direct or as it is often called ostensive reduction. 

b. Professcdly demonstiative s specious. 

1844 Aidrchie. Mag. LY. No proof, iar be so showy 
and ostensive toa stranger, as thacwhich ws supplicd by this 
sindetive panipliet, 

2. Shawing, betokening’ ; declarative. 

1755 in Jounsos, 1897 b.. Cote PAdfas. Mans xix, Gor 
“‘Vhe aleas of reason are betistic, tot osten ive, Uiey chable 
us tossk aqueation, not to vive the apswer. 

3. = OSTENSIBLE @. he 

1782 Mins Benny Ce flea ix. ai, L have always ubserved, 
that where one scheme answers twy porposes, the ustensive 
is never the put pose most ct heart. 1815 Zeduee 251 She 
Was aware of a motive to the visit, in addition ta the osten- 
sive one. 1830 W. Pancuirs 1/2, Sivas i. 423 Else, where- 
fore thus, No cause ostensive. . Desert the perple? 

Ilence Ostensively adz. [cf late L.* per im- 
possibile, et ostensive’, Vocth.J, in an ostensive 
manner; a. demonstratively, directly; b. avowedly, 
professcaly. ostensibly. 

1974 Lion Aun, Hp, fo fricnd Poems (17) 275 Meet. 
ing eynical grimace... Un rags and tatters, strole the street; 
Ostensively exceeding wise. 1782 //7st. Alar. in elon Meg. 
2qo°/2 ‘Vhe enemy rested all their bopes pow, at feast 
ostensively, on the defeat of Lord Howe's Heet, 1847 Di: 

Juincey Protestantisui Wks, 1858 VIEL 108 A postulate of 
the huroan yeason, ..not proved ostensively, but indirectly 
proved as being... presupposed in other necessities, 

Ostensoir, -orio, -orium: sce OSTENSORY. 

+ Ostensor. Os. rare. = next. 

1Bog Cuptin of Valence W.52 Ue [Joseph Tl] has for- 
bidden the vse of the ostensor to give the benedictions of 
the holy sacrament, except in particular churches, 

Ostensory (stensari). Also in Fr, It, 
L. forms in -oir, -orio, -orium. = fad. med.L. 
ostensori-um, t, astens-, ppl. stem of ostendere: see 
OsteNp and -oxy 1,] A receptacle in which to dis- 
play the Lost to the congregation; a monstrance. 

1722 J. Rictaavson Statues, ete. ftady 205 The Eucha.- 
ristical’ Presence..is express‘d by the Host tn the Golden 
Ostensorio on the Altar. 1760-72 tr. Funan 4 U'Hoa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) F1. 39 The sacred vessels, the chafices, ostensoriums, .1n 
the richness of which there is asort of emulation between the 
several churches. 1833 Catholic Mag, July 506 His splendid 
ostensoir, or remonstrance, supported by angels, which cost 
200 florins, 1834 Brckrorp éfaly Hl. 49 The light of in- 
numerable tapers blazing on the diamonds of the ostensory. 
1839 Vew Monthly Mag. LV. 551 ‘The priest turned round 
with the glittering ostensory i his hand. 1861 C. P. 
Movcson Nesid. Nagasaki vi. 143 The lighted tapers on the 
altar, the chaplet, the aureole, the ostensoir, .. the incense, 
the prayer for the dead, are facts to be noted [in Japanese 
worship]. 1888 //arfer’s Mag. Feb. 371/2 The priest .. 
walked under the canopy, and held the ostensortum: up in 
an imposing manner as high as his head. 


Ostent (pste'nt), s4.1 Now rare. [ad. L. astent- 
um (pl.-a) something shown, a prodigy, sb. use of 
neuter pa. pple, of astend-dre: see OSTEND. Rarely 


in L, form.] <A sign, portent, wonder, prodigy. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & Af, (1684) TI. 94 Which miraculous 
ostent, passing the ordinary course of natural causes.. was 
sent of God, 198 Cuarman d/arlowe's Hero & Leander 
tv. Argt., Ostents that threaten her estate, ¢ 1611 — liad 
11, 280 Wise Jove is he hath shown This strange ostent to us. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 185 When he was a Boy in 
the Low-Countries, some Osfenta of like condition were 
shewn him about the beginning of the Belgick Wars. | 1741 
T, FRANcKLIN tr. Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 83 From whence 
they are called Osteots, Signs, Portents, rodigies, 1812 
W. Tennant Auster #. wv. ie A globe of fire (miraculous 


OSTENT. 


osteut). 1898 T. Harny MWessex Poentsg The Night waxed 
wan, As though with an awed sense of such ostent. 
fad. L. 


Ostent (psterat), sb.2 Now rare. 
ostentu-s a showing, displaying, show, display, 
parade, f. ppl. stem of ostesd-cre ; see OSTEND.) 

1. Theact of showing ; manifestation, indication ; 


show, display, appearance. 

1596 Suaks, Merch. (711. ti. 205 Vse all the obseraance of 
ciuillitie Like one well studied in a sad ostent ‘Yu please his 
(arandam.  /Agdé. viii. 44 Imploy your chiefest thonghts ‘lo 
courtship, and sach faire ostents of loae As shall con. 
ueniently become you there. 1646 G. Danien Joes Whs. 
1878 1. 59 Dost aright discerne ‘Iwixt vertue and ostent. 
1657 W. Morice Coca guasi Kown Diat. v. 245 ‘Those 
Reasons.. whereof they make ostent with so many plausible 
amplifications. 1784 Cowrre Vash vi. 487 Atheist in ostent, 
Vigious in act, in semper savage-fierve. 1818 Jas. Mace 
Brit, fudia Wy. ¥. $47 To name and ostent, the sovereignty 
of the Nabob .. way not to be infringed. 1861 Paimore in 
Abaca, Mag. WV. 26 Nature's infinite ostent OF lovely 
flowers in wood and mead. 

2. Vainglorious display, osteatation. 

1s98 Barcetry Aedic. Aan (1631) 183 Al such whom 
glory swels with proud osteot. 1609 Heywoop rit, J roy 
\iioy, Uhou proud Achilles with thy great ostent. 1639 
Gi. Danie Accéws, v1 Trast nut in Riches, with a vaine 
Ostent OF Fullnes, 1895 W. Watson /ither of Forest 13 
Goodly the ostents are to thee And pumps of time. 

b. with 44 An embodiment of oasteatation. 

1638 Brivioakr in Yorsones Virévus, (Such) may have 
‘Phe vain ostents af pride upon their grave. 1652 [iniowes 
dheoph. Xe xcii, Minb:tioas obelisks, osteuts uf Pride. 

+Ostent, v7. Ods. [ado VF. ostente-r (16th. in 
Godet.;, ad. L. ostentd-re to show off, freq. of 
ostendére > see OSTEND.) OSTENTATE 0. 

1g3t Meyer Gow ou. xiv, Semblably ther be sume, that by 
dissmmulation can ostent or shewe a high graaitie. 1583 
SicBKis Anat. sEbs. & (87g! 30 ‘The pride of the mouthe 
. cunsisteth .. in ustenting and braggyng of some singular 


vertue..in himselfe or some uther of his kiured. 161g ‘T, 
Apbaws May. Sickness Wks. 1861 L415 Malice not only 
discovers, bur ostenteth her devilish ettects, 1633 Lap. 


2 feter if There is nothing more easy than tu ostent the 


love of G 
tOstentate, pia. Obs. rare". [ad. L. 


estentil-us, pa.pple. of ostentire: see next.) Boasted, 
vaingloriously displayed. 

16rg ‘T. Avams Blake Devill 53 Vike the speckled 
innocency uf the Papists in their ostentate charity. 

Ostentate jpsténteit), v. Now rare \? only 
CS). [TE 1. ostentit-, ppl. stem of ostentire, 
freq. of ostend-cre. see OSTEND, ] 

1. trans. To make a show of, show off, display 
ostentationsly or buastfully. 

2 1540 Sarr. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit, Narr. 

up. Piot 36 Christs Holy Evangely, which... wee did 
ostentite and openly devant tu kecpe most exactly. 1622 
hotherby's Athwom. Vref. 20. 1676 Doctrine of Deoils 
181 Fre not for eatravagant Rambles, as most Criticks 
are: Vaiu-gloriously to ostentate their great Reading, and 
Subtile Conjectures, upon sinall, or no occasiuns., 1702 C. 
Mature Avaya, Chr. vi. v, (1832) 546 “Uhis proud Thraso 
would in his preaching ostentate skill in Latin, and in 
Creek, 1886 clerican X11. 264 ‘The siburnums ostentate 
their cymes uf fruit. 1889 /4/d. 21 Dee. 1921 San Marco.. 
ostentites upon the upper portion of ity fagade all the Morid 
detail of the Venetian manner. 

th. énir. for reff. ‘Yo boast. Obs. 

1670 03.11. Afist. Cardinads wt. it. 323 Let not him that is 
ead of a Faction, ostentate too much, 

+2. ‘To show, display. Ods. 

1630 Luxp Banians & Persees 37 Not ostentating himselfe 
to publike view, but living recluse. 

Ostentation (gsténte'fon). [a. IF. ostenlation, 
OF, -acfon 1366 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. « stentd- 
tdn-ent, n. of action from ostentdre s see prec.} 

+1. The presaging of future events; a presage; 
a portent, prodigy. Olds. rare. 

1436 od. Poems (Rolls) I. 190 Many a day Men have be 
ferde of here rebellioun By grete tokenes and ostentacioun. 
1607 ‘VorseL, fvurs~i Beasts (1658) 263 ‘There have been 
predictions or ostentations of things to come, taken from a 
Wolf, a Fox, a Serpent, and a Horse, which were called 
cluspicia Pedestria, 

2. The action of showing or displaying ; a show, 
exhibition, display (of something). Ta qnot. 1865 
= DeEMonsTRATION 6 (military). Ods. or arch. 

1534 Morr Com/f. agst, Frid. u. Wks. 1191/1 Al theyr 
wonderful workes draw to no fruteful end, but to a frutte- 
lesse ostentaciun and shew, 1 ha Fresine Contn. Holtushed 
Hi. 1557/2 With such other false ostentations of immanitie. 
1599 Snaks, A/uchk Ado wv. i. 207 Publish it, that she is dead 
indeed: Maintaine a mourning ostentation. 1606 — Aunf. 
§ CZ m., vi. 52 But you are come A Market-maid to Rome, 
and haue preuented The ostentation of our loue; which left 
vnshewne, Is often left volon'd. 1608 Torsene Serpents 
(1658) 594 Wheun.. they make ostentation hereof in the 
Market, or publique Stage, they suffer them to bite their 
own flesh, 1716 Sourn Serm. (1744) X. vii. 221 For osten- 
tation of strength and valour, at their publick sights and 
shows, 1865 Cariyin Fredk. Gé xix. iv. (1872) VELL 15 
Finck to ride-out reconnoitering..and to make motions ent 
ostentations, 

+b. Mere show, appearance, apparition; false 


show, pretence. Obs. 

1607 Torsett four. Beasts (1658) 354 In truth there was 
no sach thing, and all was but a fantastical ostentation. 
1649 Mutton iho. ii. 21 Ike .. who thinks by such weak 
policies and ostentations to gaine beliefe and absolution, 

+e. A spectacular show or exhibition. Obds. 

1588 Suaks. £. L. 4... i 118 The King would haue mee 


| 
| 


224 


present the Princesse..with some delightfull ostentation, or 
show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke, 

3. Display intended to attract notice or admira- 
tion; pretentious parade, vainglorious ‘showiag off’, 

€ 1450 tr, De fititatione 11. lix. 139 Grace also techib to.. 
eschue veyne plesaunce & ostentacion. 1655 EDEN Decades 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Fhe fonde and barbarous ostentation of 
supertluons riches, 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis n. 
xvii. 117 Under colour of seeking to learue wisdome, but in- 
deed to make ostentation of his owne. 1661 /'afers on 
After, Prayer-bh,22 Vhe ostentation of his good works, is 
not the work of a good Christian. 1764 Go.nsa, az. 273 
(lence ostentation here, with tawdry art, Pamts for the vulgar 
praise which fools impart. 1874 Green Short /Hist, viit. § 3. 
483 The frivolous ostentation of Buckingham .. gave point 
to the herce attack. 

Ostentations ‘pstentz'fas), @  [f. OstentA- 
TION; see -10Or's, las displaced the earlier ostenta- 
tive, astentatory, oslentive, ostentous.] 

1. Characterized or marked by ostentation: a. Of 
actions, personal qualities, ele.: Performed, exer- 
cised, or set forth in a way calculated to attract 
altention or admiration: boastful. 

[1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostentatitions (} mispr.), set out 
fur shew orvain-glory.| 1701 Aieg. in Staniry’s Hist. Philos, 

This Philosophy has. .charmed a World uf People by its 

roud and Ostentatious Principles. 1716 Abpison /'ree- 
holder No. 39 > § His Religion was sincere, not ostentatious. 
1782 Miss Bi anky Cecilia vt. ii, A display of importance so 
ostentatious made Cecilia already half repent her visit. 1825 
Macwe Lay £'ss., Melton (1887) 16 To imitate the ostentatioas 
generosity of those ancient knights, 1839 — //ist, Any, vii. 
TT. 187 Lewis, with thar ostematious contempt of public law 
which was characteristic of him, occupied Orange. .and con- 
fiscated the revenues. 1874 Hrtrs Soc. Jess. xiv. io Sir 
John had tsken up his place iu a corner of the room, io aa 
attitude uf ostentatious humility, 

b. Of a person. 

Fn quot, 1673 app. Making a false show, pretentious. 

1658 [implied in OsieNcattuusness). 1673 Drvpen Warr. 
ada Mode wv, Ns ostentatious priests, when souls they 
woo, Promise their heaven to all, but grant to few. 1700 
Devpin #adles Ded. (1721) 4 Lest | offend your modesty, 
which is so far from being ostentatious of the good you do 
that it blushes even tu have it known. 1791 Boswerin Lie 
Johnson Advi., Were 110 detail the books which f have 
consulted. .F should probably be thought ridiculously osten- 
tations 1818-60 Wiatkiy Compl. B&. (1864) 150 A 
woman who is really beautiful and is always making a show 
of herself... would be justly censured as ostentatious, 1865 
Lavincstonr Zamdbest xxv. 521 “Fhey are not, like the Mo- 
hammedans, ostehtativus in their prayers, 1884 A. Paci 
Hist. Reform, iw. 71 Active and ostentatious partisans of 
the French revolationary movement. 

2. Fitted by appearance, position, or the like to 
attract attention; conspicuous, showy. Ods. (or 
blending with 1a). 


1713 Steuce Guard. No. 6 ps Coach or troop horses, of 
which that county produces the most strung and ostentatious. 
1790 Pexsxant Londen (1813) 618 ‘Vhat honorable memorial 
.should.. be placed in the most osteitations situation, 188. 
Froupr Short Stud. UV. v. 356 ‘This pair..are the chie 
figures in the most ustentatious monument in the. chapel. 

Ostenta'tiously, ad2. [Ff prec. + -L¥ 2] In 
an ostentatious manner; in a way calculated to 


attract notice; with boastful parade or display. 

1703 J. Savacn: Lett. Antients xiv. 74 Vou do nothing 
ostentatiously, 1781 Giston Deed § #. (1869) UL. xxxvi. 
332 The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed. 
1850 Lyris and I isit U.S. UP. 83 Vhe prejudices of a white 
aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love of equality. 
1897 Mary Kincsiey W Africa 57 When you go vutside 
Clarence you come across the Bubi ostentatiousty uncluched 
—I say ostentatiously for the benefit of ethnologists, 

Ostenta'tiousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of beiag ostentatious. 

1658 Eart. Mow. tr, Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 124 To lose 
their lives without any advantage, would be rather a sign of 
foolish ostentatiousnesse, than of true worth, 1782 Char. in 
Aan, Ree. 52/1 They learn..to despise ostentatiousness, as 
being ae 1882 1. StTErnen Sie{/# v. 103 It would he a 
great mistake to infer that this osteatatiousness of authority 
concealed real servility. 

+Ostentative, 2. Obs. [f. L.. ostentat- (see 
OSTENTATE B.) + -1VE.) @ = OSTENTATIOUS Ia; 
b. = OSTENSIBLE. 

1600 W. Warson Deeacorden (1602) 73 An ostentatine 
sleeght and vaineglorious deuice. 1601 — /uiport. Consiit. 
(1831) 18 Au outward osteutative shew of advancing the 
Secular Priests. 1638 Div. § /'o/. Odserv. To Rdr. 3 Out 
of such a vaine glory as ostentative persons affect. 1653 IT. 
Mors datid. Ath. t. ii. § 4.12 The arguments... do not 
bestow that ostentative term of demonstration apon them. 
1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 251 ‘Vhere are ostentative 
Nations, and the Spanish with the first. 1689 tr. Buchanan's 
De Fure Reeni apuil Scotos 34 By the odiousuess of one ill 
deed they loose all the thanks of their Ostentative bounty. 

llence ¢ Ostentatively adv, = OSTENTATIOUSLY, 

1668 H. More Div. Dial, m, xxxii. (1713) 266 We do not 
wantonly and ostentatively produce those Keys, but at a 
dead lift, when no other method will satisfie him. 

+Ostenta'tor. Oés. [a. L. ostentator, agent-n. 
from ostestire (OSTENTATE); cl F. ostentateur, 
1535-] Aa ostentatious person; a bragger, boaster. 

1611 Coter., Ostenfareny, an ostentator, boaster, bragger, 
vaunter, 1639 W.Sctater Worthy Comiun. 38 And yet who 
such adagores, and Thrasonicall ostentatours of antiquity 
asthese? 1642 ‘I’. Morton /’resenton. Schismatic 3 When 
this ostentator shall look behind him and see, .what number 
of Disciples he draweth behind him, 

+Ostentatory, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. os- 
tentatori-us, €. ostentdtor: see-ory, In OF, osterta- 


toire (16th ¢. ia Godef.).] = OsTENTATIOUS. 


OSTEO.-. 


1657 G. Starkey /elmonfs Vind. To Rdr., ‘Tis no 
unlikely but some captious Antagonist may censure my 
Aphorisnis as ostentatury. 


t+ Ostenta‘trix, Olds. rare-% fa. L. ostenti- 
trix, fem. of ostentifor: see-TRIX. Cf. F. ostenta- 
trice (Montaigne, 1580).] Aa ostentations womaa. 


1611 Cotcr., Ostentatrice, an ostentatrix, braggardesse, 
boasting woman. 


tOstentful, a. Os. [f. Ostent 54.1 + -Fe1.] 
Full of omen; portentous, ominons. 

1608 Cuarmax Syron'’s Trag. Plays 1873 11. 28: All then 
together are indeed ostentfull. 16x53 — Odyss, xv. 214 If 


this ostentfal thing (This eagle, and this goose) touch us, 
or you. 


t+ Ostential,¢. Obs. vare—'. [itreg. £ Ostent 
36.2, or I. ostent- ppl. stem + -1AL. ? for ostentual.) 
? Externally shown or apparent. 


1609 Tournete Kun. Poeme Sir F. Vere 562 The breath of 
his divulg'd pretence, Suited with fit ostentiall instruments. 

tOstenti-ferous,a. Obs. rare—°, [E. L.ostentifer 
portentous, f, ostent-am OStENT 50.1: see -FEROVS. ] 

1656 Biount Glossayr., Ostentiferous, that which brings 
monsters or strange sights. 

+Ostentive, a. O45. [f. L. ostent-, ppl. stem: 
see OSTEND and -IVE.] = Ostentatiovs, 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stig 22 The red herring..empals our 
page senatours. .in princely scarlet as pompous ostentyue as 
the Vintiquater or Lady ‘Vroynouant. 1614 S1TiR1ixG Dooms- 
day iii, Vhat pompous bird which still in tiumph bears 
Rolled in a circle his ostentive taile. 1670 J. Law in 
Lauderdale Vapers (Camden) WL App. 234 ‘The Bishop .. 
desired Mr Gilbert Burnett to reply, which he did in an 
ostentive manner. 1730 Le. SMar's Legacy to Non (1897) 186 
‘Vhe..affected and ostentive way of the Church of Rome. 

+Ostentous,@. Oés. [f. Ostent 53.2 + -ovs: 
cl. portentous, “Vhe etymol. form would be *ostev- 
fuous, in late L. ostentudsus (Onomast. Lat. Gr.), 
f. ostentt-s.) = OSTENTATIOUS. 

3624 T. Scory Belg. Sondd. 8 A fourth spareth not the 
ostentons braverie of Princes, and excesse of apparrell. 
1645 Howri. “Acfh. & v. xxix. (1726) 224 Upon the highest 
Mountain ’mongst the Alps, he |Loois XIII) left this 
ostentous Tuscription apon a great Marble Pillar. 1687 Mew 
atlantis \. 377 Osentous Pomp the simple mind doth please. 

Fleace + Ostentously adv., osientationsly, 

1665 J. Weroe Stone/ feng (1725) 174 Then enters Olans 
Wormius boldly with great Stones; and to him Doctor 
Charletou ostentously with mighty Stones. 


Osteo- (/'st’2), before a vowel also oste-, 
combining form of Gr. éoréo-y bone, entering into 
maay derivatives, chiefly anatomical: see the more 
important words in their alphabetical places. 

Osteo-a‘neurysm, pulsating tumour of a bone. 
|| Osteoarthritis [Gr. dpépizis gout], inflamma- 
tion of the bones of a joint, Osteoblast [tir. 
Badaotés bud, germ], Gegenbaur’s lerm for granular 
corpuscles found in all developing bone as the active 
ageats of osseous growth; hence Osteobla‘stic a., 
of, pertaining to, or having the character of osteo- 
blasts. Osteocache'xy [Gr. xayefia ill condi- 
tion], defective constitution or structure of the 
bones (Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1837); so Osteo- 
eache‘ctic a. Osteocartila‘ginous a., of or 
consisting of bone and cartilage. || Osteochon- 
ari-tis (Gr. xévépos cafGilaadl, inflammation of 
cartilage extending to the bone (Syd. Soc. Lex). 
|| Osteochondro-ma [Gr. ydévdpos cartilage], osteoid 
tissue containing cartilage which may calcify and 
ossify. Osteocho-ndrophyte [Gr. gurcy growth], 
aa osseous cartilaginous tumour. |] Osteo-clasis 
[Gr «Adors fracture], fracture of a bone to correct 
a deformity; dissolution or destruction of bone 
tissue. O'steoclast [Ger. osfvohdast, f. Gr. xAagtés 
broken], (a) Kolliker’s term for the maay-nucleated 
colossal cells, found in growing bone, and con- 
cerned with the absorption of osseous tissue in the 
formation of the inedullary spaces in cartilage ; 
(4) a surgical instrument for effecting osteoclasis. 
Osteocla'stic a. of or belonging to osteoclasis. 
|| Osteocomma (Gr. «dupa a piece],a bone-segnient, 
as a vertebra. O’steocope, also || Osteo-copus 
[Gr. dcreoxdzos, f, xéwos striking, toil, fatigue], 
violent wearing pain in the bones, esp. of syphilitic 
origin; syphilitic rheumatism; hence Osteoco’pic 
a., relating to osleocope. Osteodentine [DEN- 
TINE], Owen's term for ossified connective tissue in 
the pulp-cavity of a tooth, esp. in the tecth of 
some cetaceans and fishes. Osteode-rmal, Os- 
teode'rmatous, Osteode'rmous ad/s. [Gr. 5éppa 
skin], having a partly ossified skia; having os- 
seous plates or spicules deposited in the skin, as 
in the sturgeon. |] Osteody'nla, also -o'dyny 
[Gr. é5évy pain], chronic persistent pain in bones 
(Mayne), Osteogangrene, gangrene in a bone. 
O-steogen [Gr. dateoyerns produced by bone, 7d 
doreoyevés the marrow], a soft transparent sub- 
staace in growing boae which undergoes ossifiea- 
tion by the deposit of lime salis. O-steolite [Gr. 
Ai@os stone], compact earthy calcium phosphate, 
similar to bone-phosphate, resembling lithograpbic 


OSTEOCOLLA. 


stone. O-steolith =OsTrOcoLLa. +Osteoli'thical 
a., consisting of petrified or fossil bones. |] Osteo- 
mala‘cia, -mala‘kia [Gr. padaxia softness], soften- 
ing of bones due to the gradual disappearance of 
earthy salts; also called szadacosteon; hcnce Osteo- 
mala‘eial, Osteomala‘cie adjs., pertaining to or 
affceted with osteomalacia; softened or half-de- 
stroyed as regards bony structure. Osteomala‘ctic 
a. (Gr. podaxrixds emollient], having the cffect of 
softening bone (Mayne), O'steomere [Gr. pépos 
part] = Osteocomma. || Osteomyelitis [Gr. puedcs 
marrow), inflammation of the marrow of a bone. 
Osteo-odontome: see quot. and OponxTomr. 
|| Osteoperiosti'tis, inflammation of the pcrios- 
teum extending to the bone. O’steophage [Gr. 
payety to cat] = Osteoclast (a). || Osteo‘phagus 
[after sarcophagus], a box or chest of bones: see 
quot. || Osteophlebitis (Gr. prey, PdeB- vein], 
inflammation of the vcins of a bone (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.). O-steoplast, a modificd Osteobtasd (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Osteoptery-gious a. (Gr. rreptyiov 
fin], having bony fins; of or belonging to the 
Osteapleryati, an order of fishes in Macteay’s 
classification. || Osteoselero’sis [Gr. oxAnpwois 
induration], hardening of a bone. Osteosto’- 
matous, Osteo'stomons ad/s, [Gr. ordpa mouth], 
having a bony mouth or osseous jaws. Osteo- 
syndesmolo‘gical a. [SyNvESMoLOGY], pertaining 
to the anatomy of boncs and ligaments, || Osteozo‘a, 
pl. of Osteozoon [Gr. (gov animal], Blainville’s 
term for lertedrata; hence Osteozo‘an a., verte- 
brate (Ilarris Dict. Aled, Term. 1867). — || Osteo- 
zoa‘ria [Gr. (vdpov, dimin. of (gov animal], 
Milne-Edwards’s term for Vertebrata. 

1878 Motpen f/se. Ostcod, (ed. 5)18 Occasionally seen as 
the result of chronic ‘osteo-arthritis, 1879.97. George's Llasp. 
Rep. 1X. 260 Case of osteo-urthritis of the hip. 1875 Sir W, 
Turner in Aacycé. Brit. b. 855 1 [Bone] is due toa develop- 
ment of new corpuscles, which Gegenbaur has named “osteo: 
blasts. /é7e., Colossal, many-nucleated cells..derived from 
the *osteo-blastic cells in the medulla. 1884 Mackenzin 
Dis. Throat & Nose 1\. 480 An “osteo-cartilaginous plate ex- 
tended..ucross to the under edge of the lower turbinated 
body. 1873 T. H. Green futrod. Pathol. 136 *Osteo-chon- 
droma, which in structure more closely resembles bone than 
cartilage. 1847-9 Toon Cyed. Anat, IV. 135/2 Cruveilhier's 
*osteochondrophyte is a production of this class. 1872 
Monthly Microse. Frail. July 134 the [Kalliker] designates 
them ‘ “osteoclasts ‘(or osteophages), 1875 Sir W, Tcrnix 
in Eucyel. Brit. 1. 856/2 Vhe product of the formation of 
osseous tissue by the agency of the osteo-blasts, and of its 
absorption or destruction by the action of the osteo-khasts. 
1706 Puss, *Osteacepf, Pains in the Bones. 1861 Bem. 
steaD Ven, Dis. (1879) 685 *“Osteocapic pains, and nodes 
especially, often disappear in an almost marvellous manner. 
1897 1 lbult's Syst. Aled. 11. 497 The osteocopic and myilgic 
ae are agonising at times. 1849-52 Toon Cyc. Anat. 

V. 867/2 There is also..a small central tract of *osteo- 
dentine in old teeth, 1854 Owen Shed. & Teeth in Cire. Sc, 
Organ, Nat. 1.265 ‘he transition from dentine to vaso-den- 
tine, and from this to osteo-dentine, is gradual, and the re- 
semblance of osteo-dentine to trne bone is very close. 1878 
T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 1, 561 Radicular odontomes gener- 
ally consist of osteo-dentine more or less covered-in by 
a layer of dentine, 1882 Owen in Matwre XXL. go2 A 
reptilian *osteodermal character in the mammatian class. 
1857 Mavse Z.rfos. Lex, *Osteodermatons. 1875 Bennere 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 625 Polished plates of marble, dolo- 
mite, or *osteolite (calcium phosphate) are covered with sand 
to the depth of a few inches, and seeds are then sown in the 
sand. 1857 Mayne Lxfos. Ler, *Osteolith, another name 
for the Osteocolla or glue-bone stone. 1794 PAM. Trans. 
LXAXXLEV. 403 This ‘osteolithical stratum extends ever 
way fur benesth the limestone rock. 1822-34 Good s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V.249 Vhe genus softening of bones, he proposes 
to call *Osteo-ma/akia, and he divides it into two species. 
1845-6 tr. Stion's Aning Chem. IL. 406 An analysis .. 
of the hones of a man..who died from osteomalacia, 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Path, 328 In “osteomalacial bones. 
1854 Jones & Strv. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 831 “Osteomyelitis 
+. inflammation of the red osseous Medulla and of the pulp 
contained in the Cancelli of spongy bone. 1 Adlbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 777 Associnted particularly with injuries and 
diseases of bones, such us osteomyelitis. 1870 tr. Strivher's 
Mum, EHistol. xv. 470 We find in the dentine of the teeth .. 
masses with bone lncuna, termed Odontomes by Virchaw, 
nn *osteo-odontomes hy Hohl. 1892 Syd. Soc. Ler, 
*Osteoperiostitis, 1896 Ad/butt's Syst, Medd. 1. 840 The fre- 
quent occurrence of osteitis, osteoperiostitis, or abscess of 
hone which so often follow in the wake of the disease, 1872 
*Osteophage [see Osteoclast]. 1895 Edin. Kev. Jan, 210 
Among the boxes of bones found in the caves of the Mount 
of pees bronghe from elsewhere, for interment near the 
expected site of the Last Judgement,..one *osteophagns 
bears the name of‘ Judah‘ in Jlebrew, with a square cross 
marked below. 1839-47 Town Cyc/. Anat. 11), 1005/2 The 
*osteopterygious Fishes exhibit powers of reproduction 
equally extraordinary, 1857 Mayne #axfos. Lex. *Osteo- 
sclerosis. 1901 Brit. Med. Frit.29 June 1604 The bones 
lin general paralysis of the insane] generally show a high 
degree of osteo-sclerosis, 1857 Mayne “rps, Ler., Osteo- 
stomatus, applied by Duméri) to a Family of osseous, holo- 
branchions fishes, comprehending those having jaws natur- 
ally asscous, *osteostomatous. 1891 Cent, Dict., *Osteosto- 
mous, 1881 Catal, Trustees Univ. Pennsylo. 72 Vhe *osteo- 
syndesmological laboratory is under tte supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy. 


ll Osteocolla (y:stéokp'la). [mod.L. (1563 Ges- 
ner), f, OstEo- + Gr. xdAAa gine.) A deposit of 
carbonate of lime forming an incrustation on the 

Vow Vall 
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, Toots and stems of plants: found in sandy ground, 
esp. in some parts of Germany. Also called g/ze- 
bone: see quot, 1663. 

1661 Loven /dist. An. & Alin. 93 Ostiocolla..is glutina. 
tive, 1663 Bovte Usefi Arp. Nate Uhilos. wt. xix. 289 Mt 
doth so wonderfully cement together the parts of broken and 
well-set bones, that iC deserves the name it commonly hath 
in the shops of osécoced/a. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Hes. ive 142 
One of the roots of a pine tree... converted into the calcareons 
petrifaction called Ostevcalla, 1826 CLraveLanp Jéfn, (827) 
176. 18799 Rutiny Sted. Mocks xiv. 302 Vhe variety of tufa 
named osteocolla consists of calearvous deposits aronnd 
iwigs and mosses, ‘ z : 

Osteogenesis (p:stiodze'nfsis). [f. Osteo. + 
Gr. yévents Grnesis.] ‘The genesis, origination, 
or formation of bone. a 

1830 R. Knox Secdard’s cluat. 260 The formation of the 
bones, ossification, or osteogenesis is a phenomenon which 
has much occnpid the attention of observers, 1842 BL 
Wirson sinadt, Made WM, (ed. 2) 5 This. constitutes the vela- 
linous state of ostco-genesis. 1882 Nature ANV. 470 An 
exceptional form of osteogenesis, viz. metaplastic ossification, 
or direct transformation of cartilage into bone. 

So Osteogene'tic, Osteogenic, Osteo'genons 
ad/s, of or pertaining to osteogenesis; bone-furm- 
ing; Osteo‘geny. osteogenesis. 

Osteogenetic cells, the same as ontcoblasts. Osteogenetic 
or osteogente dayer, the inner layer of the periosteum, eon- 
cerned in the production of osseotis tissue, consisting of 
loosely-neshed white fibres (osteogeatic fféres) including 
osteoblasts, Osteogenic or osteoxenous substancy, tissue, 
that which composes the osteozene fibres. (Syd. See. Led 

1736 R. Nesuirr (@¢/) Wuman Osteogeny explained in 
two lectures read hefore the surgeons of |ondon in 1731. 
1741 Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 39 Vhe Knowledge of this 
Part of the Osteogeny..L think necessary, 1847-9 Toon Cyd. 
alnat, IV. 647/2 Osteogenie is constant to the Luws of se 
order, 1857 Mayne Aafos. Lea., Osteogeneticus, .hone- 
generating ; of or belonging to Osteogenesis, .. onteogenetic. 

Osteo graphy. [See Osreo- and -cRarity.] 
Description of the bones; descriptive osteology. 

[s728 Cursntnen (¢ftfe) Osteographia, or, the Anatomy of 
the Hones.) 1735 J. DovuGias dimad, Chesetten's Osteo: 
grafhias Vhe chief end of Osteograpliy, as | take it, is to 
enable practitioners to cure the diseases to which the bones 
ave liable. 1799 Hoorer Aled. Diet, Osteagraphy, Uhe dee 
scription of the bones, 1842 in Dtnctison Med. Ler 

llence Osteo'grapher, a descriptive ostcologist. 

2882 in Ocivie (Annadale), 

Osteoid (p'stéjoid), a Ef, Oste(o- + -o1p: ef. 
Gr, éaroedys and dercwSys bone-like. bony.]  Ke- 
sembling bone; of the appearance or sturcture of 
bone ; bony, osscous. 

1847-9 Tonv Cyc/, Anat, LV. 13:/2 Under the names of 
osteon! or ossifying fungous tumour, Maller describes a 
growth of slow or rapid course. 1870 Rotteston Anse. 
Life 46 In their bony or ostwoid Gssue fish resemble the 
Amphibia. 1899 .1ddhute's Syst, Med. VL. 9 Normally in 
molluscs, osteoid fish, and reptiles, only two cusps form, 

Osteo'loger. [f as OsrroLouy + -Enl] = 
Os?roLocisT, 

1666 J. Suitn Odd cle (ed. 21.176 Osteologers have very 
well observed, that the parts appertaining to the boues, .are 
either the Adnate, or the Enate parts. 

Osteologie (gstéolpzik), a. [f as OsrnoLoay 
+ -IC; sce -LOGIC.] = next. 

1828 Wensrer, Osteologic, pertaining to a description of 
the bones, (Also in later Dicts.) 

Osteolo-gical, a. [f.as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Pertaining to, dealing with, or relating to osteo- 
logy, or the scientific study of bones, 

1777 Camver in Pate, Trans, X1X. 148 Galen's osteo- 
logical performances upon this subject. 1863 Lyi. Awtig. 
Man iv. (ed. 3) 66 Engrossed by his osteological inquiries. 
2881 OWEN Sect, Addr. Brit, Assoc. in Nature XXVV. 421 
For the storage of such specimens, and especially the osteo- 
logical ones. 

2. Of or pertaining to the objects of osteclogy, 
i.e. to bones, their structure, arrangement in the 
skeleton, etc. ; coming within the sphere or ken of 
osteology. 

1794 ULumensacn in Pail. Trans, LXXXIV. 190 The 
osteological properties which 1 have had opportunities to 
observe in the skullsof mummies, 1854 Owen Shed. § Teeth 
in Cire, Se., Organ. Nat, b. 257 \n the osteological structure 
of man, the vertebrate archetype is furthest departed from. 
1875 Lyell's Princ. Geol, Lb. wt. xlvii, 567 Fossil skeletons. . 
agreeing..in osteological character with some of the existing 
races of man. 

Ilence Osteologically adz. 

1819 Lawrence Lec?, (cited in Webster, 1828). 

Osteo logist. [f. as OsTroLocy +-1sT.] One 

who studies or is skilled in ostcology. 
1874 Lyris. Mirus, Geol, x. (ed. 2) 
140 A single hone tnken from any part of the skeleton may 
enable a skilful osteologist to distinguish the genus, and 
sometimes the species to which it belonged. 

Osteology (gstip'lidzi). Also 7 ostiologie, 
| -y. fad. mod.L, osteologia (1573 Jasolinus), f. 
Gr. de7ea- bone, Ostio- +-doya, -.0cr. Cf. F. 


ostéologie (1628 in Iatz.-Darm,).] 

1. The science which treats of bones; that branch 
of anatomy which deals with the structure, genesis, 
and disposition of bones. 

1670 Pettus Siding Reg, Introd. 2 1C any one would write 
of the Nature of Ostiologie. 1709 SteELe Jatler No. 62 
717 Well known for his Acuteness in Dissection of dend 
Podies, and his great SkillinOsteology. 1858 Buckie Croréiz. 
(1869) IT. iv. 195 The founders of comparative osteology. 

b. A treatise on the bones. 


\ 
\ 


OSTEOPOROSIS. 


1713 Citesecpen Awad Pref. (1726) 4 Hf 1 had not been so 
much engaged about an Osteology, in which every plate: is 
twenty one inches long. 1861 Craik sist. Hage £20 11168 
The eldest Mexander Monro, the author of the Osteolopy, 
first published in 1726, 

2. dransf. The objects of this science; the bony 
slructure or system of bones of an animal. 

1833 Lynn Ay rac. Geot, WL 4 By a comparison of whe 
osteology of the existing ventebiated animals with the re- 
meds found entombel ia aneient stata, 1837-9 Haan 
fitst. Lit. Louix. $15. 468 Vesalius seems not to hiwe known 
the ostealogy of the ear, 1881 HWuxtas elder, Brit. clys0c. 
in Watire NNIV. 454 ‘Yo obtain a full knowledge of the 
osteology and of the dentition of these two forins. 

Ag. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. hearth a. $2. 114 The pan: 
theisue scheme could gu no farther dhan Uhe bare outline of 
the osteology of the auiverse. 

b. doosedy. AX bony framework or skeleton. 

1854 Vivpitss //adicnt, 235 Lbere jistrange jumble lie, the 
several osteologies of inoffensive gurnaids, perch, mackerel, 
» commingled with those of the iinplacable shark aud tiene 
colossal skate, 

iOsteoma (potéjduma). Jak. MM. -ata. [mod. 
L. f, Osreo- + Gr. -wpa, as in carcinoma, c1e.] 
A tumour compased of osseous tisstte. 

1847-9 Topp Cyd. clvat. IV. 435 1 liy osteoma we under. 
stand a growth Composed of bone. 1873 VL HH. Gain 
Introd. Vathal. vay Usteonmitit or osseous Limon. 

Osteomancy |¢stéojmacusi|. Also 7-manty. 
[f. Ostro- + -maney.] Divination from bones. 

1612 Sripen dd/ustr. Drayton's Puly-ali. v.85 When 
Vhaue more skill in Osteomantie, F will tell you. 1831 Hee. 
tON Sewp y29 Works on so ostivmaney, Palmistry, oneite. 
bumey sind Divination. 

Osteometry (gstiinchi). [ff Osteo. + 
-METKY.)] ‘The measwement of bones; that part 
of voumetry (or esf. anthropumetry) which las to 
do with the proportions of the different bones, 

1878 biscreey te. Jof/aard’s lathrop FSt Osteametry.. 
is a stuily which bas a special reference to the mesesne- 
ment efthe facial angle and the direction of the uccipital 
foramen. 

lIcnee Osteome‘trical @., of or pertainite to 
osteamectry, Tn recent Diets. 

Osteopathy (pstip papi). (f Osrro- + Ge. 
maGos tecliny, suffering; in sense 2, after Aomee- 
fathy, allopathy, eto: see -rvitty.] 

1. Disease or affection of the Lones. 

3857 Mavnk Aafos. Lea. Osteoputhia term for an aflection 
of the bones, osteopathy, 1899 21 vbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 547 
Dining this period the osteupatiies failed to atuact: the 
universal atiention..so rapidly given to the arthropathies. 

2. A theory of discase and method of cure founded 

on the assumplion that deformation of some pait 
of the skeleton and consequent interference with 
the adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the cause 
of most diseases. Ifence Osteopath (y stiopxp), 
one who practises osteopathy ; Osteopathie a. ; 
Osteopa‘thically adi.; Osteo:pathist, a believer 
in or practiser of osteopathy. 
* 1897 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 26 Mar., The [Lowa] house 
toelay passed the.. medical practice act. driving out osteo- 
paths, faith healers, massage doctors and all others professing 
to heal, unless they pass mination the same as physicians. 
1899 Brit. Med Frade ar r.616 Dr. A. ‘T. Still. wats, in 
188g. delivered of a new system, the name of which was 
called ‘osteopathy... The following [are] extracts from 
official publications of the sect ..' The osteopath .. treats the 
patient through Joose clothing .. He does not rub or pat, 
but manipulates osteopathically . /4/d,, From the point of 
view of the ‘osteopathic’ practitioner. /éid. 15 July 168 
‘Phe method of treatment. .used by all osteopathiats, 

Osteophone ('st’ofoon).  [f. Osteo. + Gr. 
poevy sound, after fedephone, cte.] An instrument 
for the transmission of sound-wayes through the 
teeth and the cranial bones to the auditory nerve, 
for the use of the deaf; = AUDIPHONE, 

1892 in Syef. Soe Lev : 

Osteophyte (rsizofoil). [f. Osrro- + Gr. 
gpurey a growth.] Au osseous outgrowth, a bony 
excrescence. lence Osteophytic (-fi'tik), @., vt, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of an osteophyte. 

1846 G. Ee. Dav tr. Stron's Anion Chenr. 11. 409 In the 
osteophy te incrustation there were contained : Phosphate of 
lime, CarLonate of lime fete.) 1873 TOV. Green /utrad, 
Pathol, 140 ‘The osteomata are divisible into two classes, 
necording to their seat—the homologotis osteomata or exa- 
stoses, and the heterologous osteoniata or asteophytes. 1877 
Buesttt Har 95 Osteophytes are regularly found in the 
tympanum of many of the mammals. 1897 4 /dutt's Syst. 
Aled. LV. 692 Osteophytic periostitis may lead to the most 
extraordinary overgrowths of the bone itself. 1898 J. 
Hutentxson in Arch. Surg. UX. 355 Osteophytic growths 
on the limhs. 5 ; 

Osteoplasty ('stéaplesti). [f Ostro- + Gr. 
mAagr-és moulded: see -PLastTy.} The transplan- 
tation of a piece of bone with its periosteum to fill 
upa gap. Tlence Osteopla'stic a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of osteoplasty. 

1861 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-dk. Afed, 281 Eangenbeck.—Con- 
tributions to Osteoplasty. 1863 /byd. 2 in osteoplastic 
resections of the lower jaw. r8gz in Syd. Soc, Lex, 1899 
Adtbutt's Syst. Med. Vb. 553 Signs of osteoplastic periostitis, 
{bid. 735 Krause forms an osteoplastic flap. 4 

|Osteoporosis (e'stéopordesis). Zach. [f. 
Osreo- + Gr. xép-os passage, pore + -0SIS.] Morbid 
absorption of bony substance, so that a bone be- 


comes abnormally porous or spongy. 


2) 


OSTEOSARCOMA. 


1846 G. E. Day tr. Séwon's elninn Chem. UL 410 A specie 
men of osteoporosis growing on the cranium of an aged 
person. 1854 Jones & Sirv. Pathol, Anat, (1874) 841 In 
osteoporosis the affected bone presents an increase of size, 
1896 MacAcisrer & Carre. tr. Ztegler's Path, Anat, 1. 143 
If the compact osseoas tissue becomes porous from the 
widening of the Haversian canals, the condition is termed 
osteoporosis. . ; 

Ilence Osteoporo'tic a., relating to ostcoporosis 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

|| Osteosarcoma, //a//. 
coMA,] 


[f. OsTEo- + San- 


1. Sarcoma in the bone; ‘term for a disease of . 


the bone in which a feshy, medullary, or carti- 
laginous mass grows within it’ (Mayne, 1857). 

1807-26 S, Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 391 Osteo- 
sarcoma, and some inveterate fungous diseases of the lower 
jaw-bone..might be safely taken away, by amputating a 
more or less considerable portion of that bone, 1835-6 Tuop 
Cyel. Anat. b. 461/1 ‘The osteo-sarcoma is propagated by 
the continuity of some cancerous affection. 1876 Clin, Sec. 
Yrans, 1X. 77 Suffering from.,osteo-sarcoma of the femar. 

2. A sarcoma which undergoes osseous trans- 
formation. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 136 Sarcomata or even 
carcinomata may directly ossify, and su we get ostco-sarcoma 
and osteocarcinoma., 1892 Syd. Sov. Lev, Osteosarconia, 
same as osteoid sarcoma, 

llence 0 steosarco’matous a. 

1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. b 461/1 Osteo-sarcomatous 
tamours..generally consisting of this firm material. 

Osteotonie (strotoum). Sarg. [fas next + 
Gr. -ropes that culs.] Any instrument for eutting 
or dividing bone. So Osteo'tomist (see quot. 1844). 

1844 DuNGLison Dict. Ved,, Osteotomist.. An instrument... 
for cutting the bones of the fustal cranium, whea. .necessary. 
1857 Mayne Aso. Ler, Osteotontts, an instrument for 
catting through bones; a kind of chain-saw : an osteotome. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lea, Osteotaue',..a chain saw for the division 
ofa hone. Also, any bone saw. O., JacHiven's an instru. 


ment of the chisel kind. 
Osteotomy (pstéy‘témi). [f. OsTE0- + Gr. 


-ropia cutting.| a. Avat. Dissection of the bones. 
b. Surg. The entting of a bone in order to correct 
a deformily, ete. 

2844 Duncuison Dict, Aled., Osteotomy .. The part of 
practical anatomy whose object is the dissection of bones, 
1862 ..V. Syd. Soc. Fear-th. ded, 272 Deformity of the Leg, 
consequent on badly-united Fracture of both bones, cured by 
Osteotomy. 1876 Ciin, Soc. Trans. YX. 162 Mr. Maunder’s 
*On Sabcutaneous Osteotomy*. 

Osteria (ostérfa). Also 7 hosteria. [It. 
osteria in Florio hosterfay inn, f. oste:—1.. hospite-ne 
Llost 5,2: ef. Hosrry.) An inn or hostelry, in 
Kaly or a country where Italian is spoken. 

160s B. Joxson Voéfoue ut. vi, Ha" not F Known him a 
common Rogue, come fidling in To th' Osteria, 1625 
Fiercuer Jair Maid of faa. ii, Thy Master that lodges 
here in my Hosteria, 1766 Smo.teir /'razv. 313 He would 
take me tu anexcellent osteria where [should be entertained 
and lodged like a Prince. 1887 ‘T. G. Jackson Dalmatia 
If. 187 Our lodging. .was a palace cumpared to the osteria 
where we dined, or rather fed. 

Ostery(e, Ostesse, obs. ff. Llostry, Hosrgss. 

Ostey : sec Oste z, 

+ Ostey, var. of Ilostry v. Ods., to make war, 
Vence + Osteying v4/. sé., warlike expedition ; 
+ Osteyour, ostoyour [OF. ostoforr], soldier. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xviii, Replenyshed of all 
that may auay'le ‘Fhe osteyng, and to souldiours, ¢1450 
Lonenicn Grail xlv. 472 Here Osteyowrs they maden forth 
gon. /ééd. 558 Anon his Ostoyours he bad That his pavylouns 
Alle pyht they were. 

Osteyl, obs. form of IlostTEL, 

Osthexy (pspeksi). (ad. mod.L. osthexta, f. 
Gr, éo7- from écréov bone + éfis habit.)  ‘Ossific 
diathesis, or a disposition to the formation or depo- 
sition of hony substance’ (Mayne £xfos. Lex.). 
Ilence Osthe'etic a., eonnected with osthexy. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) EV. 255 That tendency 
tothe.. production of a morbid superabundance of calcareous 
earth in Osthexia and Lithia. /éé/. 300 In treating of 
vascular osthexy. /ééd, 1. 449 Where the formation of 
calcarious matter appears to depend upon an osthectic dia- 
thesis, or a constitution prone to generate line. 

+ Orstiar, 5c, Obs. [See -an2.] = Ostiany 1, 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateeh. 10g Gif ony man de- 
serais to be ane Bishope, lat him first he ostiar, secandlie 
lecteur. -_ tas 

Ostiary (p'stidri), sd. anda. [ad. L.. ostédri-us 
adj., of or pertaining to a door, sb. doorkeeper, f. 
ostt-tm door, entrance, river-mouth.]} A, sb, 

l. Eccl. A doorkeeper, esp. of a church; the 
lowest of the minor orders in the R. C. Church. 
Also in L, form ostiarins. 

1432-so tr. /iigden (Rolls) V. 97 Gayus the pope .. ore 
deyndede diverse degres of ordres 2 pe charche, as hostiary, 
reder, benette, accolette, and ober. 1647 N. Bacow Disc. 
Govt. Eng. t.x, Lastly [come] Ostiaries ; which used to ring 
the bells, and open and shut the Church-doors. 1720 Strvre 
Stow's Surv. (1754) Lu xxiv. 165/1 The Library .. had at 
first a Library keeper and an under library keeper, and an 
Ostiary. 1839 Yeowe. diac. Brit. Ch. App. Vv. (1847) 182 
Ifany clerk, from on ostiary to a priest, appear withoat his 
tunic, 1899 JVestm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 13 As Ostiarius of the 
Lower House of Convocation .. he knew every dignified 
clergyman in the Southern Province. 

Hr 3 The mouth of a river; = Ostium. Ods. 

2646 Sir, T. Browse send, Ef. vi. vill. 312 The River of 
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Nilus hath seven ostiaries. 1650 Futter Pisgah iv. y. 8a 
Some onely counted the grand and solein ostiaries of Nilus, 
1682 Sir T. Browne Ch. Afor, mi. § 4 For we are carried 
into the dark Lake, like the A2gyptian River mto the Sea, 
by seven principal Ostiaries, 

B. adj. ‘Vhat has charge of the door. rare. 

1866 Biackmore Cradock Nowell xiii (1883) 320 He 
pushed the ostiary footmau hack. 

Ostil, -er, -ary, obs, ff. LIosTEL, -En, -RY, 

+ Osting, obs. f, Hostine, raising of a host, 
raid ; encampment. 

co31470 Hesev Hadlace vit. 1238 How plessis yow our 
ostyng for to se? 1621 Ax. 10 //en. V7 in Bolton Stat, 
fred. 635 Whensoever they shall... ride to any jorney or osting. 

Ostiole (p'stivel). Also irreg. osteole ; and in 
L. form, [ad. L. ostiodsem little door, dim. of 
ostium door.) A small orifice or opening; a. (Zo7.) 
the orifice or opening in the conceptacles and peri- 
thecia of certain alge and fungi, through which 
the spores are discharged ; also, openings of the 
stomata or breathing pores; b. (/2tom.) the 
orifice of the ‘stink-gland’ in the thorax of hete- 
ropterous insects (var). 

1835 Laixnntey Jutrod. Bot, (ed. 2) 234 Ostiolum, is the 
orifice of the perithecium of Sphicria, 1857 Mayne “xpos. 
Lev, Ostrolunt,a litte door; anostiole, 1870 PENtiey Avan. 
Lot. (ed. 2) 376 The spermagonium. .has one or more cavities, 
with a small orifice at_the top termed the ostiole or pore. 
31874 Cooke Juni 61 Opening by a pore or ostiolum at the 
apex. 1890 [see below} 

[lence Osti‘olar a., of or pertaining to an ostiole; 

O'stiolate @., having an ostiole or ostioles. 
(1857 Mavxe Z.afos. Lex., Ostiolatus, having ostioles or 
little openings: ostiolatc. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
423/1. 1Bga Cent. Dict. s.v., The ostiolar canal or the channel 
connected with the ostioles of bugs. 

Ostir, Ostis, obs. forin of OrsTER, L1OSTESS. 

Osti-tis, variant of OstTritis. 


JOstium (stiim). PL ostia. [L. ostisun 
door, entrance, mouth of a river.] 

+ 1. ‘The mouth of a river. Ods. 

1665 Sin T. Hersert 7'raw. (1677) 89 The great and noble 
River Ganges in two Ostiums falls under 23 deg. 1695 
Woopwarn Vat. (ist. Earth 1.43 Mud being reposed .. near 
the Ostia of those Rivers, ; 7 

2. Anat. Applied to various orifices and openings 
of yessels in the animal body, ¢. g. those of the 
ventricles and pulmonary arteries, the Fallopian 
and Eustachian tubes, the urethra, etc. 

1877 Wuxtey cluat. fac, Aninr vii 434 ‘The margins of 
the ostia may be simple or may be pruduced inwards into 
folds which play the part of valves 1878 Bene tr. Gegene 
baur's Comp. cinat. 51 It is only whet valves appey at 
the ostia of the cardiac tube, that the direction of the flow 
is defined. 1898 clddhutt's Syst, Aled. V. 703 Close to the 
ostiam fof the cardiac pulmonary valves). 

Ostle, obs. form of Hoste sé.! 

Ostler (g'slo1). Forms: (4-9 sce HosTELER) ; 
5 osteler, -eller, -iler, -elore, -elore, 6- ostler, 
(7 oastler), (A pbonetic spelling of HosTEcen, 
IIosTLeR, representing the historical pronunciation 
with 4 mute. In earlier times it was frequent also 
in the sense ‘keeper of a hostelry’ (see HostELEn 
2); but since 16th e. has been restricted generally 
to the following sense, in which it is also (now 
less frequently) spelt Hoste, q.v. In the 1st 
Fol. of Shaks. osé/er appears six times, Aostler 
once, but the latter was more frequent iu 18th c.] 

A man who altends to horses at an inn; a stable- 


man, a groom, 

(¢1386 Chaucer's Pars. T. 7 366, 15th c. v.rr. ostelers, 
ostilers: see Hostter.] ¢1449 Pecock Aepr. v. vii. 521 
Stabiling, .. beddis, seraicis of the ostiler. 1467 Janz, 4: 
Househ, Exp. Roxb.) 417 My niastyr paid to the osteler of 
the Tabard .. vij.s. viijd. 1486 B#. St, Albans Fyjb, A 
Laughtre of Ostelores. 1596 Suaks. « Jen. 117, 1. i. 10g 
tid the Ostler bring the Gelding out of the stable. 1630 
Wavswortn /'fer. vi. 57 [Ife] sapplyed the place of an 
Oastler in pulling of my bootes, 1784 Jounson in Soswed? 
13 May, Hf Barke sucutd go into a stable. the ost ou! 
x i. 


say, ‘We have had an extraordinary man here *. 


Sucuvan Spelling Book Superseded (ed. 66), Ostler, Hostler, | 


the man who takes care of horses at a..hotel or inn, 1861 
Gro. Evior Silas A. ix. 63 Let him turn ostler, and keep 
himself. 

b. attrib, as ostler-boy. (Ostler ale = HosteL 


ale; Ostler-wife = HOSTELER-we/e.) 

171s Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 1. xi, The ostler wife 
brought ben good ale. 1861 C. Innes S&. Larly Scotch 
Hisé, iii, 376 The chief drink of the castle, where ale was 
distingaished as ostler ale, household ale, and best ale. 
1864 /'/es 22 Nov., ‘Vhe cabin-boy might become the leader 
of armies, and the ostler-boy sit in the Senate Chamber, 

ce. Comé., as ostler-wise adv., after the manner 


of an ostler. 

1846 Irs. Gore Lng. Char. (1852) 117 While rubbing 
down ostler-wise his master’s counter. 

Hence O'stlering 7/. sb., the occupation or 


exercise of the calling of an ostler. 

1857 Borrow Rontany Rye (1858) 1. 344 At the end of 
perhaps forty years ostlering. 

Ostleress (p'slorés), [f. prec. + -Ess.] A 
woinan or girl who acts as ostler. 

1639 Futter Jloly War 1. iv. (1647) 5 Jews and Pagans 
slander ber to have been * stabularia ‘an ostleresse or a she 
stable grooin, 1847 TENNyson Princ. t. 223 A plump-aro'd 
Ostleress, 


OSTRACISM. 


Ostlerie, -rye, obs. forms of HostTeiri. 

Ostman, obs. form of Hoastway, 

Ostmen (é0'stmén), 54. 2/7. /7ist. Also 7 Oost-, 
Oust-. [a. ON. Austmenn, pl. of Austmadr, men 
of the East; latinized Ostmannz.] ‘The name given 
in Ireland and Iceland to invaders or settlers from 
Denmark and Norway; esp, the Northmen or 
‘Danes’ in Ireland and their descendants settled 
in some towns on the East coast of that country. 

{a12az Giratous Tofogr. Hiternine we xliii, Dicti sunt 
autem Ostmanni lingua ipsoram, corrapto quodam Saxonico, 
quasi Orientales homines.] ¢ 1425 Ang. Cong. [rel.82 He.. 
slogh foor knyghtes that weren ouer ham, & four hnndret 
ostmen, 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787)80 A charter 
--granted by Henry the Second, to certain Oostmen, or 
Kasterlings, who were inhabitants of Waterford, long before 
Ilenry the Second attenipted the conquest of Ireland. 1807 
Sir R. C. Hoare Your fret. 251 The Ostmen took their 
revenge hy setting fire to the abbey. 1842 S. C. Hace 


freland UW. 347 Numberless proofs occur of these being the 
work of the Ostmen, 


Hence Ostma-nnie a., pertaining to the Ostmen. 


1843 5. C, Hatt. Jredand tH. 194 Asserting that they were 
of Ostmanic construction. 


tOstomachy, Obds. rare», [ad. Gr. doro- 
Haxia a game played with fourteen picces of bone, 
f. daréoy bone + pax combat.] 

1656 Brount Glossegr., Ostomachiv, a playing or fighting 
with bones, 1658 in Pitiips. 

+ Ostour. Oés. Also corruptly 4 ostrey, 
oseuriis for osturis (p/.).  [a. OF. ostur, -our (in 
rith c. Aos/ar, Roland, mod. F. asfour):—pop. 1.. 
austorium, from azstur, altered from aster (Fir- 
Inicus, ¢340), Jit. an Asturian (hawk or bird), 
a goshawk. Also in med.L. asturco, asturcius, 
austurco, -turcus, -turcins (Du Cange), whence 
austurcarius OSTREGER.) A goshawk. 

{1363 Nolls of farit. Ui. 282/2 Laneret, Austour, ou autre 
Fancoun.| 13... Guy Warw. (Caius) 176 Mikell he kouthe 
of hankes and_houndes, Of Ostoars, of Faukons of grete 
moundes [.4. Of estriche fauconns of gret moande), /décd. 
3154 Ostreyes [4. Oscuriis] and faukons, girfaukes also. 

Ostoyour, variant of OsTEYouR Odés. 

Ostracean (pstrfiin), a. and 56. [ff mod.L. 
Ostracea or -ev, p\., the family of Bivalve Mollusca 
containing the Oyster (f. Gr. darpdxe-os earthen, 
testaccous, f. dorpaxoy earthen vessel, tile, shell of 
mussel, oyster, ¢tc.)+-AN.] a. adj, Belonging to 
the Ostracca or oyster family, ostraccous. b. 5d, 
A inenber of the Ostracea, an oyster. 


1840 Penny Cycl. XV Eb 111/1 Oysters, or Ostraceans,a 
family of inonomyarian conclufers, 

Ostraceous Gee) a. [f. mod.L, Ostracea 
(see prec.) + -ovs.] Of or pertaining to the Os- 
traceas of the nature of an oyster. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) t. 177 Species of scallops 
and other coarse ostraceous worms. 1882 Pall Alall G. 
13 Feb, Our own native..though absolutely the smallest 
among the sons of the primitive ostraceoas ancestors, is stil] 
round and plump and well flavoured. 

Ostracine (p'stisin), a. rare—% [f. Gr. 
éorpaxov (sec above) + -INE2: ef. Gr, darpaxir-os 
earthen, testaceous,] = OSTRACEAN a. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. ; 

| Ostracion (gsirél'sign). /cith. [a mod.L. 
ostracton, a. Gr, corpamioy, dim. of éarpakoy hard” 
shell.] A genns of fishes notable for the hard en- 
casement of their bodies, consisting of juxtaposed 
hexagonal plates; a trunk-fish or coffer-fish. 

1658 Sia ‘I’, Browne Gard. Cyrus iti, 147 To omit the 
rader Figures of the ostracion, 1952 Sir J. Win /dist, 
Axnint. 284 The body of the Ostracion is of an odd figure. 
1861 Hume te. Moguin-Tandon Ww. ii. 244 Adanson saw 
negroes die after severe vomiting and convulsions from eating 
of the Ostracions or Trunk Fishes. 

Ostra‘ciont, @. (sd.) /cith. [erron, f. OsTRa- 
ction, after words in -odont from sbs.in -odon.] Of 
or pertaining to the genus Ostracion, b. sb, A 
member of the family Ostractontidw, of which 
Ostracion is the typical genus, In mod. Dicts. 

Ostracism (p'strisiz’m). [ad. mod. L. os¢ra- 
cism-tis,a, Gr. darpaniapos, f, dorpaxivey to Ostra- 
cIZzeE : see -1SM.] . 

1. A method of temporary banishment_practised 
in Athens and other cities of ancient Greece, by 
which a citizen whose power or influence was 
considered dangerous to the state was sent into 
exile for ten (later for five) years; so called because 
it was effected by voting with potsherds or tiles, 
on which the name of the person whom it was 
proposed to banish was written ; hence, Temporary 
banishment or expatriation in genera}. 

[1579-80 Nortu Pétarch (1676) 109 This manner of banish- 
ment for a Gime, called Ostracrswon, was no punishment for 
any fault committed, but a. .taking away of the envy of the 
people.] 1588 Greene Perineddes 6 As sare a repulse to exile 
melancholie, as the Osfracisme was to the noble of Athens, 
1697 Porter Antig, Greece 1. xxv. |. 125 The Archons 
number’d all the ‘Fyles in gross, for if there were fewer than 
six-thoosand, the Ohana was void. 1785 Reio /sfed, 
Powers v. iv. 400 It is.easy to sve why an attainder in the 
English Language and ostracism in the Greek language 
have not names answering to them in other langaages. 1821 
Byron 770 Foscari ui, Had Las many sons As Thave years, 


* 


OSTRACITE. 


1 would have given them all. .to ostracism, Exile, or chains. 
1847 Grote Greeee i. xxxi. 1V. 200 By the ostracism a citizen 
was banished without special accusation, trial or defence. 

2. fig. Banishment by general consent; exclu- 
sion from society, favour, or common privileges. 

16.. Donne To Cless of Bedford, ‘To have written then’ 
22 Virtue in courtiers hearts Suffers an ostracism and departs. 
1693 J. Marsn Yo Congreve on ‘Old Backelor', Yo pars 
an ostracism on poetry, 1827 Harr Guesses Ser. 1. (21873)26 
A sort of ostracism is continnally going on against the best, 
both of men and measures. 1870 M. D. Conway Larthw. 
Zulgr. ix..120 The social ostracism of a heretic. 1891 2. 
Crosny Conform. to World 28 Even if social ostracism be 
the consequence. é éf : 

Ostracite (pstrasait). (Formerly in L. form.) 
fad. L, ostracifés, a stone mentioned by Pliny, a. 
Gr. éarpaxirns earthen, testaccous, f, dorparoy shell: 
sce Ostrackan.] A fossil shell of a species or 
genus allied to the oyster. 

{1601 Hotraxn Piiny LH. 629 As for Ostracites, it took the 
name of an Oystre shell, which it doth rcepresent.] 1653 
Cunrerrer Pharo. Londin. 54 Ostrocites, a drachm of it 
taken in pouder provokes the terms, 1677 Prot Ox/ordst. 
113 On Cowley-common we find nothing but Ostracites. 
1753 Cranrers Cycl. Suppl, Ostracites, in natural history, 
a name given by authors to the fossile oisters, common in 
many parts of England. 1852 Tu. Ross A/amboldt’s Trac, 
T. vi. 204 In the greatest part [of the heds] the cardites, tlhe 
turbinites, the ostracites. are found. ; 

| Ostracitis (pstrisaitis. [a L. ostracitis 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dorpaxires cadmia, calamine, f. 
corpaxoy :*see prec.) A kind of calamine ad- 
hering to furnaces in which copper is melted. 

1706 Puituies, Ostracitis, a sort of Crust that sticks to 
Furnaces, where Brass-Oar is melted. 1892 Syd. Soc. Ler, 
Ostracitis, an earth of cadmium, from its resemblance to 
the surface ofa shell. | ; 

Ostracize (p'strissiz), v.  [ad. Gr. darpanicen, 
f. éorpaxey earthen vessel, tile, polsherd : sec -t4E.] 

L. trans. (Gr. [/ist.) To banish by voting with 
potsherds: sce OsTRACISM 1, 

1850 Grote Greece ui. Ixvil, VIET. 478 Damon was.. 
rendered so unpopular at Athens,..that he was ostracised. 
1866 Fetton clac. & Mod, Gr. Wet. vi. 109 Two Athenian 
statesmen, Nicias and Alcibiades, united to ostracize Myper- 
bolus, a lamp-maker,..and by ostracizing him they ostracized 
ostracism itself, 

2. fig. To banish or expel as by ostracism; to 
exclude from society, favour, or common privileges. 

1649 Marvect Death Ld. Hastings 26 Vherefore the Demo- 
cratick Stars did rise, And all that Worth from henee did 
Ostracize, 1803 Hdin. Kev. 11.142 Conjurors who ..endeavour 
to ostracise this suhmarine invader. 1853 Bricut Sf. Peace 
13 Oct. ee 460 Your newspapers..denounced and ostra- 
cised hundreds of good men, 1890 Mercter Sanity & 
Insanity xiii. 343 Ostracised from ‘society because of the 
drunken and violent habits of his wife. 

llence O-'stracized Af/. c., Ostracizing zO/. 54. 
and ff/.a.; also O'stracizable a., capable of being 
ostracized ; O'stracizer, onc who ostracizes. 

és did not 


1847 Grote Greece it. xxxi. LV. 210 Kleisthené 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one citizen exclusively. 1849 /érd. xli. V. 174 ‘The ostracised 
Aristeidés arrived at Salamis, 1854 Blache. Alag. UXXV. 
255 He wrote his own name on the ostracising shell. 1862 
ddl Vear Kound Christm. Nn. 35 He -- covertly threw 
handfuls of grain to the ostracised cockerels. 1876 ‘1’, Harpy 
Ethelberta 11.3 A mover in circles from which the greatest 
ostraciser of all is servitude. 1891 Pal J/a// G. 11 Sept. 
7/3 Our ostracizahle Electors. ne 

Ostraco-, before a vowel ostrac-, combining 
form of Gr. dorpaxor hard shell. Hence 

O'stracoderrm (Gr. dorpaxddepp-os] @., having 
a bony integument or external skeleton; sé. 
an ostracoderm fish; so O:stracode'rmal «@., 
O stracode'rmous a. (Mayne /ixfos. Lex. 1857), 
O:stracode'rmatous a. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ostra- 
cology [see -Locy], conchology (Mayne); hence 
Ostracolo'gical zc. O'stracopho:re [Gr. -popes 
bearing], a member of the Ostracophori,a Palecozoic 
sub-class of fishes (Funk); so Ostraco:phorous a. 
O'stracopo:d, a member of the Ostracofoda, an 
order of entomosiracons crustacea ; so Ostraco’- 
podous a,, belonging to the Ostracopoda (Mayne). 
Ostraco‘stean [Gr. doreor bone] 2., pertaining to 
the Ostracostei, a group of extinet placoganoid 
fishes; sd. a fish belonging to this group; so Ostra- 
co‘steousa. O'stracothe:re (Gr. @yp animal], an 
ostracode crustacean. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anin. Parasites 17 Since the molluscs 
live only on vegetable substances, while the Ostracotheres 
feed entirely on animal matter. 1898 A. S. Wooowarn 
Vertebr, Paleout. 5 The simplest Ostracoderms (Hetero- 
straci) ocenr in the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian, and 
exhibit no bone-cells in any part of their dermal armour. 

Ostracode (gstrikéed), a. and sé. fad. Gr. 
Sorpaxwéns: sec -ODE.] a. adj. Belonging to the 
Ostracoda or Ostracopoda, an order of entomostra- 
cous crustaceans. b. sé. Amember of the Ostracoda. 

1865 A thenrunt No, 1983. 571/2 The little modest ostracods 
and phyllopods. 1870 Nicnotson Man. Zool. 1. 196 Small 
Ostracode Crustacea ..2s fossils ..extend from the Lower 
Siturian period up to the present day. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anin. Life 534 Whe eye is moveable ..in the 
Ostracode Cypridinide. 1g0a Edin, Rev. Jan. 194 ‘Vhey 
found .. a living ostracode. . 

So Ostraco‘dal, Ostraco‘dous aajs. 

1887 H. H. Howortu Afamnioth 4 Flood 372 ‘The ostra- 


*-01n.) Oyster-like. 


Oh 


codal fanna..in the scas of Australia and the Malay 
Peninsula, 

Ostracoid (p'sirikoid), a and sé. [f. Gr. type 
*datpaxoadys = datpaxwdys OSTRACODE! see -OID 
and -obE.] (See quots.) 

1857 Mavne /expos. Ler, Ostracoides, resembling or of 
the nature of a shell: ostracoid. 186z Dana Alens. Geel. 195 
The earliest of the bivalve Crustaceans—very sinall species 
having the body enclosed ina bivalve shell somewhat like 
aclamshell, whence the name Ostracoid. 

+ O-stracy, obs. crron. form for OsTRACISM. 

1579-80 Nortu /'ufarch (1676) 456 The Ostracy devised 
was for men of noble fame. 

Ostrage, obs. form of OsTRIcn. 

Ostray, obs. forin of AsTRayY, dz. and a. 

Ostre, var. Hosrry Ods.; obs. f, OvsTrn. 

Ostreaceous (pstriz*fas, a. [f. lL. type 
*ostredve-us, {. ostrea oyster: sce -Ackous.] OF 
the nature of the oyster or its shell; resembling, 
or proper to, an oyster; oystler-like ; oslraceous. 

1678 Cepwortn /itelé. Syst. ¥. 799 That outer vestment, 
of the Terrestial Mody (styled in Plato ro darpedides, the 
crustaceaus or ostreaccous Hody). 1833 Ver Mentily Mag. 
XANVITT. 223 Wis very life and being may be said to have 
been, in a great degree, ostreaceots. 

Ostreaculture: see OsTREICULTURE. 

Ostreal (estr/al', a. ware. [f. L. ostrea oyster 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to oysters. 

1847 flustr, Loud. News 7 Aug. 93/1 Vhe days when poor 
Hritain enjoyed hut an ostreal fame, 1884 Darly News 
25 July, The ostreal resources of the New World. 

O'strean, @ rare. [f. as pree.+-Aan.] = prec. 

1838 Vez JMonthly Mag. LIM. 546 Forms of ostrean 
happiness. féred. 553 Dy the sudden opening and closing 
of their valves .. the ostrean tribes possess the means of 
locomotion, a ' 

Ostreger, ostringer ¢*strédg91, ¢strind gas), 
Forms: § ostregier, s-y -cget, 6 -iger, 7 -idger; 
7-8 ostringer, 6 oistrynger). Sce also Avs- 
TRincer, (ME. ostregier, ostreger, corruption of 
OF. ostruchicr, austriuchier ¥. aulrucier, autour- 
sier):—late L. a@usturcdrins, f. austurcus (oT. 
elsturicus Austarian, from Asturia in Spain), 
also austorius, ostorius, whence OF, ostour, hostur, 
now avfour yoshawk : cf, Osrour. For osfrtiver, 
cf. messenger, passenger, porriuger, wharfineer.] 
A keeper of goshawks. 

2a woo WS. Sloane 2721 in Warting fadvod. Perfil Bh, 
ee (1886) p. ix, The skoole fora young ostiinger or 

autkener, 1486 BA. St aléans Hiveb, Thay be calde 
Ostregeris that kepe Goshawkys or Tercellis, 1575 ‘Ter: 
nervy. Fandconrie 63 The falconers and ostregers have to 
these two sorts added a thirde kinde. 1614 Markiran 
Cheap Hush. (1623) 155 All Ostringers doe esteeme plumage 
..to be the best casting a short-winged Hawke can take. 
1670 Giount Law Dict., Austurcus,a Goshawk; whence 
we usually calla Faulkoner, who keeps that kinde of Hawks, 
an Ostringer. 1867 Ova C. Castlemaine (1879) rt Fulke 
Ravensworth brought ber the bird from the ostreger’s wrist. 

Ostrei-, ostyeo- (also erron. ostrea-, ostra-, 
ostro-), combining forms of L. ostrea, ostreni, 
and Gr. dorpeoy oyster. ence: O-streiform a. 
(-Foru], having the form of an oyster or of 
oysters, O'streophage (-fe'lz), Ostreophagist 
(-e'fadgist) [Gr. -payos cating], one who, or that 
which, eats or fecds npon oysters; so Ostreo’- 
phagous @., cating or feeding on oysters. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVAT. 361/2 It exists also in the “Ostrei- 
form Gryphaxr. 1895 Kein. Rev. Oct. 369 The Londoner's 
dict might be thought to be much more largely ostreifurm. 
1883 Daily Tel. 29 Dec. 5/3 Nhe notorious *ostreophage .. 
were he to look in at a few of the West-end oyster shops. 
1841 #raser's Mag. XXII. 463 Astonishing the natives, 
like Dando the ‘ostreophagist. 1857 Maynn Aurfos. Lew, 
“Ostreophagous. 1882 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/3 A great 
advantage to the ostreophagous part of our population. 

Ostreiculture (¢str/jikyltitiz). Also erron. 
ostr(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri-. [f. L. ostreé-, comb. form 
of os/rea oyster + CuLTuRE.] The artificial breeding 
of oysters for the market; oyster-culture. 

1861 Huamn tr. Moguin. Tandon 1. 1. 169 Ostreaculture. 
The artificial production of Oysters has become an important 
branch of industry. 1862 ///ustr. Lond. News 1x Jan. 50/3 
The operations of ostréoculiure. 

Hence Ostreicu’ltural ¢.; Ostreicu‘ltnrist, 
one who makes it his business to breed oysters. 

1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 4/8 The sensation which has been 
caused in the ostricultural world in consequence of the intro- 
duction into our waters of Portugnese mollusca. 1866 
Athenvum No. 2032. 435/3 A_valuahle hint for ostreo- 
culturists, 1882 dwerican V. 88 The theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 1891 W. K. Brooxs 
Oyster 58 M. Tripota, one of the veteran ostraculturists. 

Ostreo-: see Ostrei-. 

O'streoid, a. rare—9. 


[f. L ostrea oyster: see 
(Mayne, 1857.) 
Ostreperous, obs. f. OnsTnEePEnOUS. 
sce Ostour; also obs. f. Llostry. 
Ostrich! (gsiritf). Forms: a. 3 ostrico, 4 
-ieche, 4-5 -iche, 4-6 -ydge, 4-7 -ige, (4-ig), 5 
-ych(e, -yeche, -ygge, (host-), 6 ostrage, (hos- 
tryge), 6-8 ostridge, 4- ostrich ; 5 oystryche, 
6 -eche, -ige, oistrich(e; 7 oestrich, -idge. 8B. 
6 austrich, astridge, 7 austridge, -uch. . 5-7 
estriche, 5 -yche, 6 -itch, -yge, 6-7 -idge, -ige, 


Ostrey: 


, Fvidence.. should so palpably betray themselves. 


| safety. 


OSTRICII. 


' 7 -edgo, -age, 6 eestryche, 7 castrich). (MI. 
ostrice, -iche, a, OV. ostruce, -uche, mod. au- 
trache = Sp. avestruz, Py. abestruz:—pop.l.. avis 
slrithio, avistrithio, from avis bird + late |. 
strtithto, ad. Gr, orpovOiew ostrich (Greg. Naz.). f. 
aTpovOes sparrow, ostrich; the simple L. sérnuéhto 
gave MEL Srrecion: cl Pre estrus, Wt. struscso. 

Th classical Gr, the bird was called commonly @ ucyas 
arpovids, or simply arpovios ; also gzpovfoxaunaos, whence 
the chL. sévcheocamélus STRUTHIOCAMEL] 

1. A very large ratite bird, Struthio camelus, the 
only speeies of the genns S¢ru/h7o and the family 
Struthionide, inbabiting the sandy plains of Africa 
and Arabia; it ® the largest of existing birds. 

The habits and peculiarities of the bird, real and fabulous, 
have afforded much scope for proverb and allusion 5 such are 
its indiscriminate voracity and its liking for bard substances, 
which it swallows to assist the gizzard in its functions ; its 
supposed want of regard for its young, its eazy being partly 
hatched by the hear of the sun, which has led to the belief 
that it deserts its nest; aud the practice attributed to it of 
thrusting its beal into de samt ora bash when being over. 
taken by pursvers, through incapacity to distinguish between 
secing and being seen, 

a, ax22§ Ano. A. 132 Pe steorc [z.. ostrice] mor his 
muchele flesche makes a semblaant aorte vlecn. & bested 
be hwingen. 1382 Wee Las. iv. 3 Crucl, mn oshich 
{5388 ostriz] in desert, 1388 — Job axxix, 13 ‘Vhe fethoe 
of an ostuche [1382 stracioun} 1481 Caxton Wyoranr 
WxVE tot The hostryche by his iature eteth well yron. 
1555 eaten Decades 317 Theyre fiete and legges are lyke 
the legs and fiete of the foule cauled the oystrecte, 1584 
Coa Haven dteaith ix, (636) 33 Rusticks, who nae 
stomacks like Ostriges, that can digest hard yron. 161g CG. 
Saapys Zrat. i. 139 Swift horses .. of sufficient speed te 
overtake an stridge. 171g Vouxs Parapan. Job Whs. 1737 
T. ert Who in the stupid Ostrich has subdid A parent's cane, 
and fond inquictude? 1794 G. Apams Vat 4 dap. Piilos, 
TIL avi. 162 A cock. a stork. an ostridge.. directly 
forwards without waddling, 1857 Livincstonn (rac. vil. 
155 The food of the ostrich consists of pods and secds of 
different hinds of leguminous plauts. 

B. 1580 Lviv Auphues (Arb) z4q1 le fareth with me..as 
with the Austrich Jed. Ostridge}. who pricketh none 
but hir selfe, which causcth hic to runne when she would 
Tent. 1594 1st /'/. Contentivn (1843) 63 We make thee cite 
yron dike an Astridge, and swallow ury sword like a great 
Einne. 1623 Seaeth, Written by Occas, clecéd. Blache 
Fyiers x4 Lake the Austridge, who hiding her little lead, 
supposeth ter great body obscured. 1663 GURGULR Cerise? 
23 Vet ought the Clark of the Work to be discreet in the 
distributing them [nails] to some Carpenters, whose pockets 
partake much of the Austruches stomacks. 

1460 Bil ef Lame (Somerset lod, Cipbhum cunt 

esterige-feders. 1467 J/aren, y Housel, fap. (usb) 403 My 

mastyt paid for an estryche federe. #01529 SKELTON 

f'. Spavewe 478 The estryge, that wyll eate An horshowe so 

great. 1589 Mappew, ffatchet Vij b, Twil digesta Cathedrat 

Church as easilie, as an lstritch a two penie naile. 1646 

Yo Mtr. Hall on his Detractors in J. dfatl’s Poems, such 

plumed Estrages. 1649 Lovienace Jeents 53 Kastrich! Thou 

featherd Foole, and casie prey, ‘That larger sailes to thy 
broad Vessell reedst. 1703 Daniter fy: (1729) INL 397 We 
saw a great many of these Estridges. 

b. Applied tothe rhea of South America, a ratite 
bird resembling the ostrich in appearance and 
habits; more fully Amertcan ostrich, 

1813 Sir E. Home Lect. Comp. Anat, (1814) 1. 205 In the 
cassowaries, and American ostrich, the stoves. .which those 
birds swallow must, from their weight, force their way into 
the gizzard. 1839 Darwin Varn. Moy. Ado. 4 Beagle WA. 
105 The ostrich. -although so fleet in its pace, .. falls a prey 
..to the Tndian or Gaucho armed with the bolas. 1845 — 
Voy. Vat. i.(1852)43 We saw many Ostriches (Struthia ritea), 

2. a. adtrib. Of or pertaining to an ostrich or 
ostriches; ostrich-like: esp. in reference to the 
alleged habits of the ostrich; sce above. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfedd Meare Dijh. So hungry ts the 
Esinidge disease, that it will deuoure cuen lion. 1635 
Quartes Aad aw. i. (1718) 190 When th’ ostrich wings 
of my desires shall be So dufl, they cannot mount the 
least degree. 1658 Want. Coun. Fines 63 Estridge Con- 
sciences, that can digest Iron but not straw. 1682 T. Frat- 
man /éeractitus Ritens No, 40 (1713) 11.9 What a kind of 
Ostrich Faith they must have, who can believe, that the 
1808 
Moorr Sceptic 56 Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, 
or pride, Their ostrich-heads in self-illusion hide. 1856 
OumstED Slave States 167 The ostrich-habit of burying 
their heads in the ground before anything they don't like. 
1877 Brack Green Past. xxx. (1878) 237 [Vhey had] hidden 
themselves in their berths in order to get a sort of ostrich- 
1891 Padé Mall G. 12 Sept. 1/2 Vhe facts .. are too 
damning to leave much room for an ostrich policy. 


b. Comtd., as ostrich-breeding, -ege; ostrich-eped, 
-ltke adjs.; + ostrich-camel, an old name of the 


= 


‘Me 


his 


| ostrich (after L. strethiocamélis) ; ostrich-farm, 


a farm on which ostriches are reared for the sake 
of their ‘plumes ; ostrich-farming, the rearing of 
ostriches; ostrich-fern, the fern Onoclea siruthio- 
pleris (S. germanica); ostrich-tip, the tip of an 
ostrich-feather. Also OSTRICH-FEATUER, -ELUME. 
1875 S. Africa 220 Nearly went years ago, “ostrich. 


breeding was successfully tried in Algeria. 1607 ‘Torsri.t 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 80 Vis feet like an *Ostrige-Camels. 
1653 H. CoGan Dinel, Si. 104 Creatures of a mixt nature. . 
whereof some are called Anstridge-camels, heing derived 
from 2 camel and an austridg. 1599 Haxtuvr Fay. Tt 
153 In the mids fof the chapel]..ts a canopie as it were of 
a bed, with a great sort of *Estridge egges hanging at it. 
1613 M. Rrotey Magn. Bodies 67 Tipping of cuppe with 


silver, that be of Ostridge-egges. 1638 Sik T. ERBERT 
raz. (ed. 2) 16 Ocestrich egge-shells, 1885 A. 2 EwTon in 
0 29-2 


OSTRICH. 


Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVII. 63/2 The great mercantile 
value of Ostrich-feathers .. led to the formation in the Cape 
Colony. .of numerous ‘ *Ostrich-farms". 31875 S. Africa 223 
“Ostrich farmers, in domesticating the bird, have apparently 
a regard to moral training. Jér¢. 220 It is difficult to say 
who was the first to begin ‘ostrich-farming at the Cape. 1882 
Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The hardy Ferns are a grand feature, 
particularly the large groups of the *Ostrich Fern. 1634 
SLR, Nodte Soddier win Ballen O22 1.307 "Estridge-like, 
To digest Iron and Steele, 1881 A/acm, Mag. X LIV. 2943/2 
It is ostrich-like, it is suicidal, to ignore the [act of its dis- 
appearance. 1895 fof. Set. Monthly Spr. 761 Among the 
existing ostrichlike types we have the Apteryx. (1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 378/2 A.. very fashionable hat .. with ribbon loops 
and “ostrich tips. ‘ 

Hence O-strichism (nonce ving), the policy of 
hiding the head like an ostrich. 

1834 Sait’s Mag. 1. 59/1 Yhe Marquis adopted the cele- 
brated system of ostrichtsm, and hid his head. 

+ O-strich 2, a corruption of Esrricus, eastern 
kingdom or country (q.v.). Ostrich board = 
Estriene éoard; Ostrich wool, a kind of wool 
formerly imported from Kastern countries. 

1449 WT of HH. Bruges in Wardr. lee. Fit. [1 (1839) 
Gloss, | ordeyn that the ij chapelles..be closed wyth ostrich 
boarde, and ‘clere storied. 1480 H'ardr. stec. Kadiv. 1 
(1830) 131 Capborde of ostriche borde j. [1720 Sirvre 
Stow's Sure. (1754) Uv. xv. 3926/2 The Estridge Wools, 
that is, the Wools imported from the East Countries, a 
courser Sort, amoanted not 10 two hundred Weight.) 1812 
dosavin Jract. of Customs (1821) 311 Ostrich, or Bxtridge 
Wool is used as a sabstitate for Beaver in the manufacture 
of Hats. It is usaally imported from Germany, the Levant, 
Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

O'strich-fea‘ther. Also 5-7 estrich-. 

1. A feather of an ostrich, esp. one of the long 
curly quill-feathers of the wings or tail used as 
a personal ornament or for decotative purposes. 

1460-7 [see Ostricu ryk 1473 Warnw, Chron, a4 He -. 
wered ane estryche feder. Ye1475 Sov. dowe Deyre 226 
Oystryche fethers of dyvers hewe.  @ 1§29 SKuLTON Horace 
oy Court 366 An ecestryche fedder of a capons tayle He set 
-.vpon his hat alofte. 1629 L. Qwen Spec. Fesuit. ov 
Haning broaghte with him a present of Parots and Estrich- 
feathers. @1771 Grav in Corr. (1843) 213 No one who hal 
less than £100 a year..was to wear satin, damask, ostrich 
fethers. 1868-82 Cussins lands. Lleraddry ed. 3) ix. 134 
‘The Ostrich-feathers of Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
Red wod White Roses..are examples of Badges fainiliar tu 
every student of English History. 

Ceméd, 1530 Pacscr. 250/1 Ostrydge fether sellar. 1813 
Examiner v1 Janu. 22/1 5. Batler,.. ostrich-feather-manu- 
facturer. 

+2. ?.A marking or brand on a horse, resembling 
a feather of an ostrich. Ods. 

1672 Lond. Gas. No. 657'5 4 Bay Mare about six years 
old,..with an Estrich Feather on the near side, and a black 
Last down the Uuttock. 1685 /éid. No. 2524/4 A bright Bey 
Horse with..three Estery Feathers, one at bis breast, and 
ong at each side of his Neck. 

Ostrich-plume. [sce Picme.] 

1. An ostrich-feather, or a bunch of two or three 
feathers. 

[1436in Lurch, Nodls Scott, W.679 In ornamento plumarum 
de hostriche.] 1637 Hevwoon Diaé. xix. (1874) VL 263 In my 
light chariot. .deckt with Estrich plumes. ¢ 1820 5, Roches 
Italy, Brides of Venice 29 A fan, that gently waved, of 
ostrtch-plumes, 1865 J. H. Ixcrkauam Jillar of Fire (1872) 
32t White horses,.richly caparisoned, and with ostrich. 
plumes nodding on their heads. 

2. a. ‘The plumularian hydroid Aglaophenla 
struthionides. bd. attrib, Applied to a variety of 
Chrysanthemum. 

1891 Daily News 19 Oct. 3/5 A curious variety of chrysan- 
themam... Ametican growers have described it as the ostrich 
plome varicty. 1893 Ji esto. Gaz. 16 Oct. 7/1 Ootrich-plume 
chrysanthemam, which does not often come to perfection in 
this climate, 

Ostrich-plumed a., decked with ostrich-plumes. 

Mod. Newspr. Large white ostrich-plumed hats. 

Ostridge, -ige, Ostridger, -iger, obs. ff. 
Ostaic, Osthecen. + Ostridge-keeper, O2s., 
a kceper of goshawks, an OsTREGER. 

1653 Urqunart Kaédcfais t. iv, Before them stood the 
falconric, managed by Ostridge-keepers and Falconers. 

Ostrie, Ostringer: sec Llostry, OSTREGER. 


+ Ostriferous, «. Obs. [f. L. ostrifer (? for 
*oslreifer, {, ostrea oyster): see -FENOUS.] 


1656 Bioust Glossog., Ostriferons, that beareth, or brings 


forth Oisters. 

| Ostrog (gstrg'g). [Russ. octpdrb stockade, 
blockhouse, f. 0 = 061, about + cTepe'tb to guard.] 
A house or village in Siberia, surrounded by a pali- 
sade or wall, and serving as a fert or prison. 

1764 Char.in Ann, Reg. 5/2 Under the name of Ostrog, is 
understood every habitation consisting of one or more hats, 
all surroanded by an earthen wail or palisado...The Cam- 
chatcans live in these hats all the winter. 1790 Cook's Voy. VI. 
ator The principal merchants. .reside either at Bolcheretsk, 
or the Nishnei ostrog. 1799 W. Toone Isew Kusstan Hop, 
1. 356. 1833 R. Pinkerton Xussia 215 From the ostrog we 
proceeded to the town hospital. 


Ostrogoth (pstrogep). [f. late L. Ostrogothi pl, 
f. OHG,, OS. dsar eastward, in the east :—OTeut. 
*austla\r : sce Goth} An East Goth; a name 
given to the division of the Teutonic race of the 
Goths which towards the end of the 5th c. con- 
quered Italy, and in 493, under Theodoric, estab- 
lished a kingdom which continued till 555. 


228 


1647-8 Corterrer Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 3 Famous 
incursions of the Ostrogoths. 1841 W. Spatoine /taly & Jt 
ds. Ib 54 Four dynasties which successively raled that 
country,—Odoacer’s, the East-Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
Lombards, and the Franks. 

b. (See quot.) 

@ 1859 Wurwent Germ. Archit. Pref, Some traced the 
pointed arch to the countries of the East; and these 
persons were, by their brother antiquaries, playfully termed 
Ostrogoths. 


llence Ostrogo‘thian, Ostrogo'thic aid/s. 

1684 H. More afl nsever 42 The fourth [trampet] is. aunder 
the seventh Head, viz The QOstrogothian Kings. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 56 This coarse, dark, ostrogothic 
piece of mosaic-painting. 

Ostry, -ye, obs. variants of Iostry. 

Ostrycch, erron. for Ostour, goshawk, from 
association of OsTREGER with ostetdgé, OSTRICH : 
cf. OSTRIDGE-KEEIER, 

€1400 Maunpiy. (1839) axii. 238 Bryddes, as Ostrycches 
LF. onsteurs), Gerfacouns, Sparehaakes. 

Ostylle, obs. form of Hostrn. 

Ostyre, obs. variant of OvseTER. 

Osul, Osyll, obs. ff. Oczet. 
see TEA. Osyer, obs. f. OsiEn. 

| Osyris \esitis). Bot, [mod.L.,a. Gr. davpis, 
a plant identilicd variously with Osyris alba, 
finaria vulgaris, ee.) A genus of shrubs (N.O. 
Santalacer), of which the European species O. alba 
isa broom-like plant with narrow dry leaves, small 
petigynous flowers, and roundish drupes. 

_1g6z Terstr Heréad un. 73 The brothe of Osyris dronken 
is good agaynst = janndes or gnef sought. 

Osyt, obs. form of zsed: see USE @ 

Oszer, Oszil, obs. forms of Oster, OUZEL. 

-ot, sufix!, repr. F.-o/, orig. dim., but the diminu- 
tive force is often lost, as in fadlo?, chariot. galliot, 
loriot, parrot, etc. It is not a living suffix in Eng. 

-ot, suffix ?, repre F. -ole, 1. -ofa, Gr. -wrys, 
expressing nativity, as "Meparns Epirot, native of 
Epirus, in which use it is often represented by 
-oTE. It oecurs also in a few other shs. of Gr. 
ovigin, as 4elol, tdiot, patriot, sealot, 

Otacoustic (ataksstik, -akawstik’, a. and 5d, 
rare. [f. Gr. obs, WT var + dxovetix-ds ACOUSTIC : 
cf. Gr. wraxovetys + sce OTACUST.] 

A. adj, Used to assist the sense of hearing. 

1775 in Asi. 1828 Wernster s. ¥., Otacoustic instrument. 

B. sé. An instrument to assist hearing, as an 
ear-trumpct, 

21643 Lo. Fatxcann, ete. Jafalliéility (1646) 79 Matters 
of fact, which we sce or heare not with our own eyes or 
eares, but as with perspectives and otacoustickes, | 1701 
Grew Cosm, Sacraiv. $64 Hare, which is very quick of 
hearing ..is supplied with a Bony Tabes which as a natural 
Otaconstick is so directed backward as to receive the 
smallest and most distant Sound that comes behind her. 

So Otacon'stleal a. 

rBo2 in Spir f'ud, Frods. VE. 348 With a few of my ota- 
coustical drops [1] have so entirely recovered him. 

|| Otacou'sticon. [mod.Lal., f. as pree.] = 
pree. B. 

1615 Tomets Adéumazar 1. tii, O let me sce this wond'rous 
instrument. ox, Sir, this is cal’d an Ofacousticon. 162% 
Burron Anat. Wed. wu ii. iv. (1676) 179/1 Otocoasticons some 
speak of to intend hearing, as the other do sight. 1668 Prrys 
Diary 2 Npr., 1 did try the use of the Otacousti[c}on, which 
was only a great glass bottle broke at the bottom, patting 
the neck to my cares and there I did plainly hear the dashing 
of the oares of the boats in the ‘Thames. rzrg tr. Pancivroldus' 


Rerum Mem. 11, App. 443 Several Kinds of Otacousticons, 
or Instruments to improve the Sense of Hearing. 


+ O'tacust. Oés. [ad. late L. dtactstés, a. Gr. 
wraxovoTys listencr, spy, f, obs, wr- ear + daove THs 
listener.] A listener, an eavesdropper ; a spy. 

1632 Houtaxo Cyrupardia 118 Who..should as Otacusts 


Oswego tea: 


dor poy Escoarts) listen and advertise him of all occarrents. 


3 Urquuart Aabelais ut. Prol., Something .. which 
the Persians of old esteemed more of in all their Otacnsts, 

Otahei‘te apple. [Named after Orahetve, ot 
Tahit?, one of the Society Islands in Polynesia.] 
The fruit of Spondias diticis, a native of Java, 
lhe Moluccas, and the Society Islands; it is of a 
golden ycllow colour, the rind having a taste like 
turpentine, and the pulp the flavour of pine-apple. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Aingd. 247. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 
The carambola and the Otaheite apple. 

Otake, obs. corrupt f. Out-TaKk, except. 

Otalgia (oute'ldgii). Also otalgy. [a. Gr. 
wradyia ear-ache, f, nds, @r- ear + dAyos pain.] 
Far-ache; neuralgic pain in the ear. 

1657 Physical Dict., Otalgia, pain in the cars. 1727-41 
Cnampers Cycé. sv., The otalgia usually arises fron an 
inflammation. 1836 Sart, Ofalgy. 1874 Roosa Dis. Har 
(ed. 2) 51x ‘The subject of otalgia belongs, strictly speaking, 
to the middle ear. . 

Hence Ota‘lgic a., of or pertaining to car-ache ; 
56, a remedial agent for ear-ache. 

1737 Brackex Farriery Laipr. (1757) 1}. 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmies, as well as Odontalgies, Oralgics, &c, 1842 
Duncuson Wed. Lewv., Otalgic ladj.). 

Otamy, obs. corrupt form of ATomy. 

Otary (dtiri). ad. mod.L. daria, f. Gr. ods, 
wr- ear: cf. Gr. drapés large-cared.] An cared scal ; 
a member of the Ofartide, a family of pinnipeds 


OTHER. 


having small but perceptible external ears, which 
includes the fur seals and sea-lions. 

1847 in Wrnster. 1880 J. A. Atten V, Amer, Pinnipeds 
225 The largest species of the Otaries. .are Hair Seals, while 
the smaliest..are Far Seats. F 

llence Ota‘rian, O'tarine adjs., of or pertaining 
to otarics er eared seals ; Ota‘rild, a member of the 
family Otariide (sce above); Ota‘rioid a., resem- 
bling or akin to the otaries in form or structure. 

1880 J. A. Attrn V. Amer. Pinnipeds 2 The walruses 
are really little more than thick, clumsy, obese forms of the 
Otarian type, with the canines enormously developed... The 
walruses are merely elephantine Otariids, 


+ Otas, obs. f. octaves: see OCTAVE 1a. 

©1430 Sé. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7862 Sakird in saint lohn otas. 

Ote, Ote-mele, -meel, cbs. ff. Oat, OATMEAL, 

Ote; obs. corrupt form of fofe, [icut 2.1 

Ote, obs. corruption of zwof from Wir v., to 
know, esp. in phrase God ofc! God wot! 

-ote, sufix, another form of -or 2, repr. ultimately 
Gr. -wrns, indicating nativity, and forming the 
names of inhabitants of places in or near Grecce ; 
e.g. Candtote (-of), from Candia, Cyfriote (-ot), 
from Cyprus, Scfote, Sulfote, etc. 

Otem: see Totes. Otemoste, obs. var. 
Urmost. Oten, cormpt f. Aofer, pa. pple. of 
Ilieut v.15 obs. f. OATEN. 

+ Otenchyte. Os. [ad. L. dtenchyta, ad. Gr. 
wreyxurns, f. dre ear + éyxtrys, f. éyyé-ew to 
pour in. In mod.F, ofenchyte.] An instrument 
for injecting liquid into the ears. 

1601 Hoitann /¥iny WH. 369 To infase the said liqnoar 
warme into the care by a pipe or instrument called an 
Otenchyte. 2érd, Expl. Words of Art, Ofenchyte,an instru- 
ment, devised for to infase or poare some medicinable liquor 
into the cares. 

Oter(e, Oth, othe, obs. ff. Orrer, Oatu. 

|| Othematoma (opimitévma). [mod.L., f. 
Gr, ots, wr- car + I[ematoma.]  IIemaloma or 
vascular tumour of the ear. 

1874 Roosa /)s. Ear (ed. 2) 107 Otha:matoma, ha:matoma 
auris, or vascular tamor of the auricle. 1877 Buasnit Bar 
247 Othiematoma, or blood-timor of the ear, is characterized 
hy congestion and heat in the auricle. 

tlence Othzmato-matous a. 

1878 T. Bavast Pract. Surg, 1.388 The otlamatomatous 
requires special mention. ; 

Otham, othem: sce Onam Oés., son-in-law. 

Othe, ope, ME. f. ou the: see O prep.) b. 

Othenk, var. Orrnink Oés., Lo repent. 

Ilence + Othenking, 7vd/. s/., sorrow, regret, 
repentanec. 

1382 Wyertr Jide, xxi. 15 And al Yracl greetli sorowide, 
and dide othenkynge vpon the slauzter. — Jer. xviii. 10 
Othinking Y shal do [1388 Y schal do penannce} up on the 
good that Y spac, that ¢ shulde do to it. # 

Otheoscope (ér}zoskonp). [f. Gr. deity to 
push + -oxomos observing, -scorE.] A modification 
of the radiometer, devised by Sir W. Crookes, in 
which the black or driving surface is stationary, 
while the cooling surface is mevable. 

1877 Crooxes in Prec. Ray. Soc. No, 180. 

Other (vas), adj. pron. (sh). Forms: 1 63er, 
Gpor, 2-5 oper, 7#flected opre, 4- other. Also 
3 Orn. operr, 3-4 opur, -eir, -air, -ier, -ir, 
-ere, -ure, (5 -yr, -ire), 4 oiper, cooper, 4-5 
othur, -yr, -cre, -ar, 4-6 othir, oother, -ir, 5 
othre, 5-7 oyer (= fer), 6 wother; Sc. 4 
uthyre, wthirfe, -yre, wyther, ouper, 4-6 
uthir, 4-7 uther, -ere, 6 vyer, -ir (= ser, -1r), 
» wther, 8-ither. Also 3 Orm, oderr, 4-6 oder, 
-ir, -ur, -yr, § woder, -ur, 6 Se. uder, -ir, 6- 
north. udder, [Com. Teut.: OF. Ger, der = 
OF ris, other (oder, ander), OS. bar, dar, andar, 
(MLG., MDu., LG., Du. ander), OHG. ander 
(MHG., Ger. ader’, ON. annar-, Goth. aupar = 
Skr. dutara-s, Lith, dztras, and prob. 1. adler :— 
OAryan*anteres; nword formed with the usual com- 
parative suffix of adjs., in Skr, -¢ara-s, Gr. -Tepo-s, 
L. -ter, Eng. -¢her, in whether, ctc. ‘The same 
root appears in Skr. axz-yd-s other, different: cf. 
L. al-ius, al-ter.) 

A. adj. 

+1. Onc of the two, the one (of two); 1..adler. Obs. 

(This is an OTeut. sense of the word, foand also with OS. 
édar and ON. annar-, ‘The suggestion that in this, sense 
OL. der was a form of dader, der, ME. OUTHER, ‘either’, 
‘one or other’, is erroneous; there is no ground for assuming 
that OE. had any dcr except that which was identical with 
Goth. afar, ON. annar-.) i 

€893 K. ASLerep Ores, m. vii. § 3 Him. «wearp ober eage 
mid anre flan ut ascoten. Jéid. 1. i. 8 6 Par weard Pirrns 
wund on opranearme. a@go00. £. Alartyrol. 26 Jane 106 
An stral..hine gewundode on his oder zewenge. 1590 
Srexser F. QO. 1. ty. 4 Her other leg was lame. 1396 7érd. 
y. xii, 36 A distaffe in her other hand she had. ae 

(The quots. from Spenser are evidently archaic, and it is 
possible that in them other means ‘left like Germ. ander.) 

tb. Other .. other: the one.. the other (1. 
alter .. alter ..)3 one .. another (1. alius .. alius 
..). Only in OF. ; 

6897 K. Everep Gregory's Past. xl. 291 Oder hira was 


OTHER. 


haten Timotheus, oder Titus. agoo Lazus of Astfred Introd. 
c. 43 Ne dem bu oderne dum pam welezan, oderne bam 
corman, ne oderne bam liofran, and oderne pam ladran ne 
dem pu. cgootr. Bada's fist. mw. x. (1890) 136 Cume purh 
opre duru in, durh opre ut sewite, 

2. ‘That one of two which remains after one is 
laken, defined, or specified; the remaining (person, 
thing, or group) of two; later, also, of three or inore. 
Usually prec. by ¢ke or an equivalent demonstra- 
live or possessive word (c.g. his other foot, the 
man’s other name or names); but in OF. der 
alone could have this sense. 

On the other hand: see Wasp sé, 321. 

¢ 893 K. -Etreep Ores. Contents tv. vii, Hu Gallie wunnon 
on Romane, & Pene on opre healfe. /Afd. w. vi. $2 Se oder 
consul gehierde Diulius. cgeo Ags. /’s. (Uh xlix. 21 Be- 
twult be and binre modor suna odrim, 1175 Lavrh. tow, 
43 He wes an biscop on eodre liue. 1300 Curser AL. 10670 
(Cott.) On ober side he was dredand ‘Vo bring a custom ne 
on hand. @1425 Aid. 3309 (I'rin.) Pis opere mon my3te Hut 
blin To biholde las fair maydin. 1462 Coventry Constitn- 
trons in Ellacoinbe Bedés Ae ix. (1872) 46g Ve todurdekyn 
[shall have] ye wodur alffe. @ 1584 Monrcomerin Cherrie 
& Slee 44 The turtle, on the vther syde, Na plesure had to 
pe 1605 Swans. Aear wii 81 But (O poore Glousters 

vost he his other eye? 1615 Sin W. Mure J/rse. /ocms 
xiv. 2 His corps doth heir duell, Bot yf be his oyer halfe no 
man can tell, grr Apnisox Sferct. No. 56 #2 To the great 
Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the other World. 
1724 Die Kou Mem. Cavalfer 1. 48, 1 was on the other 
Side the Elbe. 1855 Macaucay f/ist, Ang. sii, TL, 204 
The other member for the county of Dublin was Colonel 
Patrick Sarsfield, 

b. Every other, every second, every alternate. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. exiv. 124 For whiche raunsoune 
to be payed eche other chalyce of englond was imolte and 
made in to moneye., 1588 Greene Perimedes 21 Spending 
eucry other day in such sporte. 1607 Torsen. “our-f Beasts 
(1658) 309 Every other day cleanse both the wounds and 
rols. 1712-13 Swirt Let. to Mrs, Dingley 25 Jan., We now 
resolve to. have a committee every other week. 1877 M«s. 
Ournast Makers ior. Introd, 13 Every other year there 
was a revolution. 

+3. That fellows the first; second (of two or 


more). Oés. (exe. as in b). - 

egoo tr. Bada's Hist. uw xvi. [xxvii] (2890) 64 Partte .. 
feower dwlas beon scyle, an wrest biscope..oder dal Godes 
beowum, bridda pearfum. c¢ 1000 AEL¥RIc Gen. ii. 13 Darre 
odre ea nama ys Gion. ¢1000 Sax. Leeched, 1. 214 xenim 
pysse ylean wyrte croppas, wrest bry, at oprum sele fif. 
€1175 Lamé, Hom. 11 Pe oder heste wes Ne have bu pines 
drihtenes nome in nane aha. c1zgo Gen. §& fr. 3642 On 
dat oder twentide dai, of de odelr] Moned. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 72 Costome ys be ober kynde. 

b. The other day: + (a) orig. The second day, 
the following or next day. + (4) The preceding 
day, yesterday. (¢) Now, a day or two ago; 
a short time ago, recently. So Zhe other night, 


week, ete. Cf. F. fautre jour. 

(a) 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1135 Dat] ober dei pa he lai an 
slep in scip. ¢ 1300 //azvelok 1755 Hanelok .. and his wif.. 
wel do wayten al be nith, Til be oper day. ¢1435 Torr, 
Portugal 1190 Tilte they at myd-mete was, On the other 
day at none. axqqgo Sir Egdant, 100g, V. and thretty 
kayghtys he madd, Be that odur day abowte none. 1585 ‘I’, 
Wasuiscton tr, WVicholay's Voy. 1 xiii, 14b, Lhe other 
night following, we came to an anker in another roade. 

a) 13.. Cursor JZ. 5672 (Gott.) Wil pu me sla as pu did 
an, bis oder day [Cotf. pis endir dai]? 1664 Preevs Diary 
11 Feb., Mr. Faleoner came .. and brought her a present — 
a silver state-cup and cover. 12 Feb,, Changed Mr. Fal- 
coner’s state-cup, that he did give us the other day, fora 
fair tankard. 3 

(c) 1421 Hloccreve Complaint This othar day a lamen- 
tacion Of a wofull man in a boke I sye. c1qqgo Yucot's 
Well 112 The ober day, J told 30n a parcell of be wose in 
slenthe. 1596 Suas. x /fen, FU, tt. iii. 112 The other Night 
1 fell asleepe heere behind the Arras. /fd. 152 He. .sayde 
this other day, You ought him a thousand pound. 1711 
Sreece Sfect. No. 38 p9 A short Letter 1 writ the other 
Day to a very witty Man. 1992 Gent. Mag. 17/2 In coms 
pany with a few friends, the other night. 1824 Menwis 
Convers. Byron (1832) 1. 201 The Hartz mountain-scene, 
that Shelley versified the other day. 1885 Wanch. fven, 
News 6 July 2/2 They played a match the other day against 
a local club. 

te. Other half (lit. second half): One and a 
half (G. auderthalé). See Watr a. 2. Obs. 

€ 900 tr. Brda's Hist. w. xxvii]. (1890) 360 Se ilea Fadric 
oder healf gear pat rice bafde. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 939 
Oper half ser we abbeb now iwend.. iy pe ie se of occean. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 16600 Half feirth of elu was be length, 
And ober half pe brede. ¢1330 Florice 4 Bd (1837) 216 
Other half hondred of riche King. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on (lush, 
1. 687 A strike, or other halfa stryke Of barly mele. ¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 25 Take ober half pound of Flower of 
Rys, .iij. pound of Almaundys, half an vnce of hony. 


4. With plural sb. (in OF. and early ME. fre) = 


the remaining, the rest of the; L. cavert. 

¢893 K. Aitrren Ores. Contents v. iii, Tlu Craccus se 
consul wonn wid ba odre consulas. c1oso Jipyritferth's 
Handboe in Anglia (1885) VILL. 304 Pis ylee understand be 
pam odruin dagum. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1132 And te opre 
rice men pe per waron. 1388 Wretir Join xxi. 8 Symount 
Petre..girte hym with a coote .. and wente in to the sec. 
But the othere disciplis camen bi boot. 1526 ‘TinpALe Gad. 
ii. 13 And the wother lewes dissembled lyke wyse. oa 
Suaks, Ven. & Ad. 400 When his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight. 1667 Mitton 2. /.. 
te 194 Satan... With lead up-lift above the wave, ..his other 
Parts besides Prone on the Flood, 1861 Eniicovr Life 
Our Lord viii, (1865) 375 The other two have taught us by 
their very silence, in the first place, to view that last event 
of the Gospel-history in its true light. 1869 J. Eapte Gala- 
fans 146 He received his commission ..from the saine 
source as did the other Apostles, 


| 


229 


5. Existing besides, or distinet from, that already 
mentioned or implied; not this, nol the same, 
different in identity ; further, additional. 

+a. with singular sh. = another: 1. a/tus, alter. 
cgoo tr. Bada's Hist. Pref. ii, (1890) 4 OdSe on Ie hee 
odd: on odre. Zid. 6 if he hwiet ymbe dis on odre wisn 
semete. 971 Bdrckl, fou, 219 WA xeclamp oper wander. 
63175 Lamb, Jiom. 3 Mid his apostles and ec mid odere 
floc manna, /éfd.g A hu scolde odermonnes goddede comen 
him to gode? /4id. 13 Ne wilne bu odres monnes wif ue 
nanes binges pe owe mon age. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. fom, &9 
Alse he dod on odre stede on his speche. 
b. with sing. sb. qualified by az, any, some, no, 
or preceded by a negative expressed or itmplied. 

Another Nas been normally written since ¢ 16-0 (otten also 
in carlier times) as one word, Axotier iqey.. la MEK. abo 
divided @ nether: so na uother — none other, no other, 

888 K. Atvernp Heeth. ve $1 Nan oper man. g71 AG kL 
Alon 113 Sum .. pat hine swypor hifode ponte anig, opor 
niin, 1000 Maree F/ow, 1.364 Melias .. ode stan ater 
witeaa. ¢ 1200 TYers § Virtues 47 And ce sunt oder saule 
hit wile helpen. e22zg0 Ored & Might. 583 An ober bing of 
be ich mene, a 1300 Cursor Al, 10663 Obair husband nusi i 
haf nan. ¢1375 Seo Leg. Saints xviit, (Kegipclane: 618 
Athyre enchesone fant Lrnocht. 61386 Casvcrr Prod. 4h 
Housbonides at chirche dors she hadde fyue Withouten 
oothe: compaignye in youthe. c1goo Rem. Aese 6033 
Ladyes..Ne sckith never othir vicuire.  1g60 Wiinionst: 
Arte Warre (1573) 48 Other thing there is not that can 
withhohkle it, 1611 Bui 1 Cor av. 37 Thaimay chane of 
wheat, or of some other graine. 1697 Dasnite Vey. 7291 
188 As if they had no other place in the World to five in. 
1732 Port Ass. Vani. 56 One single [movement] can its 
ent produces; Yet serves te second too some other use. 
1798 Geutl. Meg. 545/1 Vo prefer to every other spot the 
places of our birth and education. 1845 M. Patusox A’ss, 
(1839) I. Such history, .. more than any other branch of 
literature, varies with the age that produces it, 1857 
Vvenne Cadiz, 1. sii. 663 A boldness unknown in any 
other part of Europe. 

ec. with pl. sb., or quantitative sing. (In OF, 
and carly ME, dA(eyre.) 

¢€888 K. Eerrep Socth. vi, Ve pare sunvan & eac be 
odrum tunglum. 971 Blick fom. 145 Petrus and .. obre 
Cristes begnas. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xik 43 He hin to 
acnymp scofun odre gastas. ¢1175 amd. flon. 125 He 
tahte heom pis swulche toforan odran pingan, ¢12zg0 5. Ate, 
Leg. 1. 16/510 And with opur melodies al-so, 1362 Laxct. 
f. #4. Prol. 101 Masons, Minours And mony oper craftes. 
1387 ‘Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) 1. 7 Among opere .. faire 
florischers and hiyzeres of wordes. 1457 .Vodéfaghaee fee. 
I]. 365 Mor mendyng of a bowt and oder labors.” 1483 fwd. 
garia abs Terentio 29, 1 left all odyr thynges or puta bukk. 
*a1ga8 Hare Chron, ffen. Vill 16b, Gounes, Lo 
Arrowes, and all other artilery. 1640-1 AVrkeudhr i 
Min.bk, (1855) 63 Naither by thair example nor by thair 
dilligence in uther things. 1772 Sirrnte Specé. No. 47 26 
When they are in other Company they speak and act after 
him. 1725 Kamsav Gent. Shepho wii, Yo Londen court, 
or ither far aff parts. 1832 Tennvsowx /ady of Shalvtt 1. i, 
Little other care hath she. 1850 Granstonr Clean. 1h. 74 
We have other evidence .. how deeply he had drunk .. at 
classic fountains. 1886 Sin N. Lixprev in Laz Aep. 32 
Chance. Div. 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced. 


d. Archaic and obsolete constructions. 

t+ Other all, other many (ob = all other, many other. 
Other mio, ether miore (obs. otheris) besides. Osher 
such (arch); wow generally such ether(s). Other six, ote 
(arch, or diad.), ambiguous: =the (or an) other six, or six 
other(s), ete. Other the king's cnentics (arch, ambiguous; 
= others, (who are) the king’s enemies, or other enetnivs of 
the king. 

€893 K. Harren Oves. 1. iv. $1 Hiafter dem waron on 
ban investan hungre odre syfan gear. fied. ex. $2 left 
weap oper swele ren. cgootr. Maedu's Histo 1 xiii. xxiii] 
(1890) 54 He sende Augustinum and odre nonige munecas. 
cxor0 Nude S?, Benet (logeman) qo Odre sijx sealmas. 13.. 
Guy Warw, (A) 408 Bi be be warned ober mo. fdr. 1149 

ott art me lenest of oper alle. c148g Caxton Blanch. 121 
Phe kynge of Fryse, & other his prysoners. 15120 ce 
4 dten, VIL, c. 20 Preamble, Archbold with other xl out- 
lawes. 1526 TinpaLe Matt, xv. 30 Havinge with thei halt, 
blinde, dumne, maymed, and other many. 1542 Ac? 33 
fen. Wtf, c.27 Amonges other their peculier actes. @ 1555 
Puitrot Lam, 4 Writ. (Parker Soc.) 416 Luther and other 
more of us, 21568 Ascuiam Scholem. nu. (Arb.) 110 A great 
deale of the Ciuill lawe, and other many notable bookes, 
1603 Knou.es Hist. Turks (1621) 246 In their roomes placed 
other his owne creatures. 1611 Distr Ger, viii. 10 He stayed 
yetother seven days, 1648 Lo, Huraert fZen, 1/7 (1683) 
531 ‘To joyn with Cardinal Pool and other the Kings Enemies. 
1799 J. Koarrtsos Agric. Merth 564 A retreat for St Bridget 
and other nine virgins, 1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. i. 18 
With other the great men of Scotland. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clay. x, 13 There are, indeed, other such in the world. 


0. In this sense, offer may be construed with 


thax (+ formerly also éuz). Cf. 6. 

1679 Peivs Let fo Dk. Vord 6 May, Without any alteration 
« other than what is consequential to[ete.}. 1794 Vatev Lid, 
(1825) TT. 143 [t does not appear that any hooks, other than 
our present Scriptures were thus publicly read. 2866 Rocers 
Agric. & U'vices UV. 273 Gratuities other than money are in- 
considerable. 1896 Law Times C. 410/1 ‘The acts or de- 
faults of any person other than nee and those claiming 
under him. A . , 

6. Different (in kind or quality). Const. ¢hav 
(from, t but). (See also ANoTHEN 4.) 

LOE. expressed ‘different’ by dJes.. dJer: e.g. e897 K. 
JEcrren Gregory's Past, C. ii. 23 Donne hi on odre wissun 
libbad on odre hi lierad = When they live in one way in an- 
other (way) they teach.] @12g0 Owl § Night. 544‘ Nay, 
nay’, sede pe nilitegale, ‘Pu schalt there an oper tale. 1375 
Barvour Sritce 1. 392 Bot quha in battaill mycht him se, All 
othir contenance had he. 1387 Trevisa f/ieden (Rolls) 1.67 
Ouper vnderstondynge Binocek of be ryueres of Paradys, ban 
auctours writeb. 2570 Bucuanan Ane Admonét, Wks. (1892) 


| 
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OTHER, 


26 Vai meane na vyer theng bot ye deid of ye King. 1579 
i; Friv wr, Cadetu's Serm. Ded, What should good men 
jooke for other of these blind Balamites, but such condemn. 
tion? 1600 Suaws. 1.3% 4. v. iv. 199, | am for other, then 
for dancing meazures. 1635 N. R. tr. Caneden's Hist, Els. 
an.12. 108 In caseany thing other than well should befall the 
Infant King. 1643 Trarr Coon, Gen. xxxiii.4 Latomus of 
Lorain wrote, that there was no other a faith in Abraham, 
then in Cicero, 1673 Pan Hexny Diaries & Lett, (1882) 261 
A person quite of other principles from her former hasband. 
1779 Vierwn Lett, to &. Shackicton Corr. 1844 U1. 275, bd 
not know how T could wish him to be,..other than what 
he is, 1803 Conkrmor in Kegan Paul ff. Godwin (874 
{1. 95 te could not be other than pleasant to me, 1808 
Scorn Marna it vi, Kar other scene her thoughts recall, 
1877 M. Arson Last Ass. 171 Quite other matters from 
the fundamental matter of the primitive gospel 1899 Fy 
Usreisos Choice Bas, 1886) 51 This Italian poetry is in 
a work! far other from ours of to-day. 

47. Other was formerly used to characterize 
things as of a different kind from those previously 
mentioned 2 c.g. other stufil men — other men, 
who are sinful, Oés. 

This would now be implied by its omission: in modern 
use the insertion of e¢hex iinplies the oppusite, viz, that 
the secoudl elass includes the frst. 

© 1380 Wreiw Hots. 188) 201 Perfore, as ih crist i: more 
worpi than obere svnful nen feted « 1449 eeonk Aepo. 
®. 199 Hoth preestis and othere lay men. 1482 Caxton Grid 

ty Ne 53 Charyuttes, horses, camels, beuffes, hyen, & other 
smile beestys. 1630 Rasiiin BA Auovad. ov, The Is fe: 
of man is more Jaburous..than the lyfe of any other brute 
beste. 1600 Honan Lity xvyvit i057 There were 
32 quadrireme Gallies and’ 4 other tiremes besides. 1605 
Susws. Wecb wv. iii, go All these [vices] are portable, With 
other Graces weigh’. 1699 Besttiy Aad. 506 ft was im. 
mortal Vellam .. that could tast... in spite of all damp and 
moisture, that moulders other mortal skits. 

B. adsol., pro., or sb. * absol, 
tL. One of the two, the one; L. alter. 
followed by a genilive pl. (CA AL 1.) Ods, 
6893 RK. Are ren Oves. wx. $4 Par weard Leostenas, oder 
heora Jatlteowa, mid anre flan ofscoten. Aid. 18. 4.85 Para 
consula optes suno, Scipia wies haten.  /ésef. v1. iti 
finde mon..twa cista..and on oberre wars an xewrit. 
vi. xxx. 83 Pa sesctte Galerius te cyningas under him: 
wies hater Seucrus, agoo wr. Bird's Ast, ve xi 
(189e) 438 Dateah heora oer ford fargre boc. gar Mlickd. 
ffom. 16g Se pe bachbe twa tunecan, selle odre dam av pane 
nichbe, ©1000 Ace. /loly Reed tor gif weniz man wolde 
heora odtom fylstan, det man hine sona gefenge. ¢ 1200 
Prin. Call. Hom. 95 "Two peroffe ben swiche pat tio man ne 
mai underfy him seluen to hele bute he haue here oder on 
him. 13.. Carson J, 21949 Ooper [rrr suber, ouper, oon] 

o bam we most forga, For mai na nan haf heuens tua. 

b. In OF, oder was used anticipatively to intro- 
duce the two members of an alternative; thus, 
( para ox lwezra), 0002 .. 0008 .., i.e. ihe one, 
(ofthese, or of the two) cither..or... (ChOuTHER 
a.and frox. tb for similar use of OL. dicder, der. 

¢ 888 K. . tp Boeth. xi. $1 For pam ober twega, odde 
hie nefie..becumad, odSe¢ hi. nafre. Aurhwuniad. «B93 
— Ores.1.x. $1 Him sadon pact hie oder dyden, odpe ham 
comen ode hie him woldou oderra wera ceosat. ¢ 1000 
feel. dust. in Vhorpe Laws U. 412 Wite he pict oder dara, 
vdde he sceal dies hades polian, vdse hit gebctan, 

te. Other .. other = the one..the other. ds. 

6897 K. Evvren Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 107 Diet. .se oder 
beo ararred from dem odrum. 971 Bick. Hout. 171 Ober 
..is s¢ eresta apostol, oper se nchsta. c 1000 ALLeRic Gen. 
xl. 2 Dara oder bewiste his byrlas, oder his becestran [L. 
alter, alter). exzog Life St. Edmund the Ning gin 722. 
(1862) $7 Hubba was pober ihote: & poper het Hyngar. 

2. The other: Vhe remaining one of two; later, 


also of three or more. (Cf. A. 2.) 

Tn this sense esp. contrasted with (4c) ove: sce Ose 18, 
© 893 K. Atcrree Ores. 1. i. § ¢ Sume men segden pret par 
neere tien twegen dalas: Asia, & pict ober Kurope. cgoo 
ir, Aada’s Clist. Pref. i. 1890! 2 gif se oder nolde, hu wird 
he elles gelared? crooo ASLrnic Gen, xxix. 27 Hafa pas 
ane wucan to zemeccan, and ic sife fre pa odre, a rez5 
stucr, BK. 404 Al soas on neil driued ut pen oderne. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 7017 Pat be on brober..in nede helpep 
fr patoper. @ 1425 Cursor 3/1578 (Trin) Pe broper toke 


Often 


operes wif. ¢1480 Boke of Curtasye 814 in Babees Bk, 
Ye vssher ledes bat on hed ry3t, Po aumener bo ober away 
shalle dy3t. @ 1548 Hat. Chron, flea. 1015 When bothe 
the armyes were approchyug to the other, 1697 Dxvorn 
lirg, Georg. W. 143 One Monarch wears an honest open 
Face,..\Vhat other looks like Nature in Disgrace. 1812 J. 
Witson /sle of fads 1. 506 The inward flow Of faith.. 
Each from the other hears, 1818 Cruise Diges? (ed. 2) TL 
36 This will excuse the performance of that, and also of 
the other. 


+b. Instead of ‘the other’ the simple o/Aer was 
formerly used afler cack, either, neither, whether 


(rarely after one, none). Obs. 

Hence the extant cach ether, and the obs, either other, as 
in they help cach other, i.e. each [helps] the other: sce 
Eacu 5, Earner A,2d. For ‘each other ‘Sc, also used cach 
others, i.e. each the others, one another (of a number). 

¢893 K, Aitrrro Ores. 1. i. § 23, & swa wic aefter odrum. 
fléd, W. iii, § 2 Heora parr a:gder oderne ofslog. bid. WU. i. 
$4 Pat nader ne mehte on oprum sige Zerawcan. @ 1173 
O. E. Chron, an. 1101 Loc, hweder bara gebrodra oderne 
ofer bide. 1297 R. Gt.ouc. (Rolls) 3232 And hor eiper in ober 
armes mid grete ioye hom nom, @ 1330 Ofwed 456 And 
either hugh on other faste. 1375 de. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
(Macher) 1079 Pane can athir wthire kis c 1386 Cuaverr 
Aut’s fT. 274 Yo me bat am thy cosya and thy brother 
Ysworn ful depe and ech of vs til oother. ¢1400 74rce 
Nings Cologne 57 Noon of heia neuer tofore had scye oe: 
ne noon of hem knewe opirs persone ne knewe of opirs 
comyng. @1480 Le Aforte Arh, 2013 Er outher of vs baue 
other nae 21450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7107 Pai myght 


OTHER. 


unnethis an [= one] othir se. 1§23 Ly. Bekners Aroéss. I. 
Ixi. 83 They wer so nere togyder, that ech of them vnder- 
stode others langage, 1952 LYNDESAY Monarehe 4023 Atheris 
deand in vtheris armis, @ 1649 Drums. ov Hawrn, fist. 
Fas. 1 Whs. (1711) 97 They mutually entertained and feasted 


each others at Christmas. 1657 Srarrow AA. Cow, Prayer | 


68 Priest and people interchangeably pray cach for other. 
+e. The simple offer was formerly used in the 
sense ‘cach preceeding one (in lum)’. Zhrice 
after other, thrice in succession. Ods. or diad. (Sc.). 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5032 Ac po vel he in siknesse and 
sorwe vpen oper, 1558 Kexneny Compend. Tract. in 
Woadrow Misc. (844) 170 Our Salveour thryse efter uther 
commendit his floke to St. Peter. 1603 Suaks. J/cas. for 
Ad, w. iv. 2 Every Letter he hath wren, hath disuoochd 
other, 1660 Suarrock Megetaddes 17 ‘The nature of young 
tulip roots is to runne down deeper into the ground, every 
year more then other. @ 1694 Tus.otson Sera. cx. (1742) 
“I. 1793 Controversy, which T am less foud of every day 
than other. 

+3. That which follows the first, the second, 
(Ch AL 3) Obs. 

888K. Brewery Goeth. xwaiii. § 5 An piera is corde, oder 
water, dridde lyft, feotpe fy. cgoo tr, Becdia's dist. 1 xviii. 
[xxaiv.] (18901 92 Her endad sco wreste boc and onginned 
sco oder, ¢<toao Ags. Gosp. Malt. xxii, 26 Se forma..se 
oder calswa and sebrydda, op done seofopan. ¢ 1178 Lanth, 
Aout, 37 Mra _erest ba scalt gan to scrifte. .pet oder is do 
bine alesse... pat pridde is bet bu scalt bi-wepen bine sunne. 
Jéid. 133 Anis tuonnes istreon, pet oder is goles word. 1340 
aiyenh, 17 Pe uerste bo3z of prede is ontieupe, pe ober 
ouworbhede, be pridde oucrwenmge. 

4, pl. Vhe remaining ones, the rest; 1. cxlerd. 
‘ta. In form offer, OF, ME. ofle)re. Obs, 

grt étlické. dom, 223 Was heora sum sedra.. donne pa 
obre. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 49 Da odre cwa:don. 
122g Ley. Nath. 1374 Pa eile pus pati, & elnede pe odre. 
1340 clyent. 237 Te clenzeb and halgcb pe opre.  ¢1477 
Caxton FYason 8b, The other deffended them with alle their 
puissaunce, 1§26 Tinpare Met. xx. 5 The wother off the 
deed men lyved not agayne. 1gg0 Suaks. Jids. M1 ii. 
71 Awaking when the other doc. 1658 H’hale Duty Mant 
$0 The best groundwork whereon to build both the other. 
1662 SibLiincr. Orig. Saer. ut ii. $47 That Space wherein 
the other were, ismade empty. 1768 G. Write Seddorne six. 
55 That it is a sive larger than the two other. 

8. In form ofhers. (The regular mod. form.) 

154z Unait. Evasit. Apoph. 67b, When the others.. 
addressed theim selfes to rcturne. 2611 Hints Aacd. ix. § 
‘Vo the others he said in ming hearing. — Dav, vil. 19 ‘The 
fourth beast .. was diverse from al the others, | Adsciehere 
the other.) 1719 Di For Crusoe xviii, The cave where 
the others lay, 1860 Eunicort Lie Our Lord viii. (1865) 
374 The two others direct our thoughts more to Judea. 

5. Absolnte use of A. 5, the sb. being expressed 
inthe context: a. séag. One besides. (@, Without 
qualifying word; now only in some .. or other, one 
.. or other, (6) With az, one, any, no (woe), soute, 

clu other is now written ANoTHER, q.v.: ef. A. gb. 

61325 Seen Times Kaw, ff (Percy) xxv, Vhat duced 3er 
& other. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hug. cox. 193 The barons 
sent to hym o time and other. 1607 Torsrun /our/ Beasts 
(1658) 493 To one idols tuition and protection or other. 1625 
Minion Death Fair {af 55 Or any other of that heav'’nly 
brood. 1635 J. Haywarp tr, Béond?s Banish'd Uieg. 203 
My Mother..was by some one or other counselled to send 
fete. 1722 Avptson Sfect, No. 446 2 4 Some time or other 
we may be at leisure. 180% Jane AusTEN Lett, (1884) 1. 
26; Hardly a day passes in which we do not have some 
visitor or other. 1877 Srurcron Ser. XXILE. 55 God will 
bring His people out of the tronble some way or other. 
Vo. ‘This wool is too dark; have you any other? Use 
—'s Soap once, and you will use no other. ; 

b, plurad. Other things or persons of the kind 
mentioned. a. In form ofher (ME. orig. of(e)re). 
Now arch. ; chiclly in other of 

aroo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 259 On manexgum 
landnm til bid redce Bonne on odrum., 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls} 29 Vles per beb mani on..Ac per_bep at nore alle 
opere pre. a 1300 Cursor AZ. 9293 Sum Juus said_til oper 
pan ae herd ener sli spece o man. 1484 Caxton Curtadl 1 

Whiche repute thonoures .. to be thynges more blessyd & 
happy than other. 1637 Sc. Prayer BR. 10 That they .. 
should be abused as other have been. 1713 Herkecy 
Guard. No.3 1 A body of men whom of alt other a good 
man would be most careful not to violate. 


his friends and rare men, x691 tr. Ayuilianne’s Odsere. 
Journ, Naples 228 Elias and other of the Prophets. 1798 
Cuarrotre Sita Tag, Aflos. 1.155 Some other of the 
servants and dependants, 1826 R, I. Froupe Herm. (1838) 
1.152 ‘hese writings, and all other of the same class, 1844 


. H. Newman Aeft, (1891) TH. 432, 1 know two other of | 


nis works, 1880 F. G. Len Ch. under Itiz. V. 244 Like 
other of the Protestant prelates, 
8. In form others. (The regular mod. form.) 
1ss7 Nortn Guenara's Diadl Pr. i41 That thy thoughtes 
were others than they seemed. 1603 Ilontanp /¥udtarch’s 
Afer. 1307 Of tame beasts..the most grosse and indocible of 
all others, namely an asse. 1 — Autumn. Marcell. 337 
These matters abovesaid, and others the like. 165: GATAKER 
2D. Martyr in hudler's Abel Kediv, (1857) 1. 244 He preached 
at Rome, Venice..and in others the cities of Italy. 1827 
Hattam Const. //ist. (1842) 1. 41 Loans from the citizens of 
London and others of her subjects. 1868 Mistan St. Pand's 
344 In others of hissermons, 1877 Mortey Crit. A/isc, Ser. 
iL 340-1 In Birmingham, the very place, of all others, where 
it is most likely to be of real service. 
** pronoun. 

6. a. sing. = Another person; some one else; 
any one else. +(@) without qualifying word (now 
expressed by ANOTHER), Ods. (6) Qualified by 
any, some, No (none), One, an, 

(a) agoo Laws of Alfred Vutrod. c. 19 gif hwa odrum 
his cage oSdo. cgootr. Bada's Hist. 1. xxviili]. (18g0) 362 


| b. p/urad. Other persons. a. 


1657 W. Rann tr. Gassend?’s Life Peiresc 1.154 Other of | 


230 


1 Ponue massepreost odpe oder in tun com. c1000 Ags. 


Gosp. Matt. vii, 3 Kart pu be to cumenne eart, odde we 
opres sceolon abidan? ¢1275 f.améd. //om. 19 Pet he ne 


misdude wid oderne. cx200 Fria. Coll. Hom, 43 Oder | 


hadde pe gult and ure hlouerdihesu crist hit acorede. @ 1300 
Cursor Al.1974 Mel agh naman do til oper For kan agh be 
opier broiper. /é/a. 21927 Thoru warnissing of obers wrake. 
€1440 Jacob's Well 180 he was operys defaute, & no3t myn. 
1596 Danetr tr. Cosrnes (16¢4) 342 Other than him they 
haue none over them. 1611 Dine 1 Com xi. 21 Enery one 
taketh before other, his owne supper. 

(4) €1375 Cursor Al. 14306 (Fairf.) We wepped sorer pan 
any ober. ¢14so JWerdin i. 19 Shall eny other do her 
duresse? 1611 Ser W. Mure JJ//se. Poems i, 76 Zit woldst 
thou teach ane oyer. 1657 W. Rano tr, Gassendi's Life 
Peirese 1.191 ‘The work should be dedicated 10 the King, 
or to some other, who wouhl thankfilly accept it. 1821 
Ora & Juliet W1. 208 Iris plain. she likes some other. 1828 


greater minuteness than any other the historical critical 
difficulties, 1882 W. H. Mattock Mew, 19th Cent. V1. 205 
Tt was none other than [cte.). 


| Pusey dfist. Huquiry 1.126 note, Morgan re together with 


In form other 
(OE. odre’. arch. i 

€goo tr. Sicda's fist. ¢. xv. [sxvi.] (1890) 62 Se cyning cac 
swylee betuh obre ongou lnstfallian. 971 Bdichd. Hom, 143 
Mid hire syudan Godes apostolas and apre. ¢ 1250 Gen. & 
Fix. 3633 Odere of dat kin, Sette he hem for to serucn 
dor-in, 1297 R. Gove. (Rolls) 222, & silni ascaynes sone & 
opere pat per were. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Salats v. (Fohannes) 12 
God gaf hym wittinge Atoure athire of prewe things. ¢ 1380 
Wryeir Wks. 1880) 19 3if pei..maken opere more sikyrly 
to hopen pus c1g60 Fortescue Ads. § ft. Mon. vi. 
(1835) 122 Lordes, knyghtes, & sqviers, & ober 1526 
TinpaLy John vit, 12 Wother sayde naye, but he deceaveth 
the people. /é/d. 41 Wother sayde s This is Christ. 181 
Lannarpe Airen. ve it. (1588) 102 Other there were of a 
contrary opinion. 1607 R. Wininson Merchant Koyall 
Ep. Ded., T have pleased some and displeased other. a 1641 
Di. Mountacu Acts ¥ Alon. (1642) 22 The Heathen. .{a name 
comprising all other bur themselves), 1870 Freeman in 
W. RK. W. Stephens “£/@ (1895) 11. 38 You and such other 
as ] may catch. 

B. In form ofhers. (poss. pl. others’, formerly 
others.) (Yhe regular mod. form.) 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) eg With operis alse in be 
se Rouande. ¢€1380 Wear Sed IPAs. 1. 339 To obirs is 
3ovun .. diserecionn to knowe spiritis, 1535 Stewart Cron 
Svot. J. 602 Mony nobillis of the Pechtis .. and sindrie 
otheris mo. ags7 N. T. Genev.) Anke xx. 16 He .. wil 
let om his vineyard to others [preevous wv. other, KAciuis 
aud 1611 others}. ¢1§60 A. Scorr /’ocms (8. ‘T. S.) xiv. 14 
In lykwayis dois hir beuty .. Transcend all vpiris. 1595 
Snaks. Joh wii. 164, Tmet Lord Bigot and Lord Salisburie 
..Andothers more, @ 1599 Srenser 4.Q. vu. vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Others in 
‘Thebes, and others other-where. 6x1 Taste Alef. xxvii. 42 
Tle saued others (prez, 27. other); himselfe he cannot sauc. 
xzrt STEELER Spect, No. 118 2 1 This Woman, says he, is 
of all others the most unintelligible. 1732 DrerKrtey 
Alciphr. 1. & 9 Others indeed may talk. 1753 Juseription 
carved on No. 23 High Street, Hawick, AM was Others. 
All will be Others, 1789 Burns Act. to Blacklock vii, Not 
but I hae a richer share Than mony ithers. 1894 11. 
Dremmonp Ascent Alan 38 Without the Struggle for the 
life of Others, obviously there would have been no Others. 

7. = Another thing; something elsc, anything 
else; v0'n) other, nothing else. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 888 K. Airerep Jocth. v. § 3 Nat ic nauht opres. ¢ goo 
ur. Brda's Heel. Hist. wy viii. [xi.] (1890) 184 And betweoh 
oder sprazcon heo be Oswalde. ¢ r000 in Cockayne Narrat, 
aingt. Conser. (1861) 7 Seo wyrd oft oncyrrep and on oder 
hworfeb. @ 1300 Sarmun vill, in £. #2. 7, (1862) 2 Whar-of 
is pe geatil man of eni ober pan of pis. @ 1300 Cursor Jf. 
447 (Cott) Quen ruben sagh pair was nanoper Bot [ete.). 
21370 Rodt. Cicyle 55 When hyt wolde non odur be. 1483 
Caxtox G. de la Tour C viij b, All be he of his parente ats 
affynyte or other, 1962 T. Hlony wr. Castigdiones Courtycr 
ut. (1877) Qivb, [He) Neuer thinketh vpon other hut to 
pee ir. 1685 R. Buxton Lng. Hap, Amer. iv. 83 The 

ndians.. thinking no other but J had saved the Indian's 
life, 1690 Locke Govt. 1. iv. § 40 "Tis impossible .. to find 
any other but the setting of Mankind above the other Kinds 
of Creatures. 1755 Alan No. 49.2 This is no other than 
insulting a person. 1846 Trexcu Afirac. xxxii. (1862) 44 
Peter was not likely to strike with other than a right: goo¢ 
will. 1895 IFestnt. Gaz, 25 July 4/2 He thonght he could 
not do other than send the two prisoners for trial. 

8. In reciprocal sense : = Each other, one another. 
In-later use only Sv, 


Scotch writers also formerly used the plural others. 
¢1380 Wyeur Sef, Ws. IL. 340 Alle dedes and werkes of 


pe Trinite mai not_be departid from oir. 1582-8 //ist. 
Yas. VF (1804) 294 How they might shift thir three from 
utheriss senerally. 1620 Fier Aus/ (1828) 30, I would have 
caused you to slaye other. 1632 W. Lrtucow az. 1. 85 
Figges, Orenges, Iemmons,.. growing all through other. 
1637 Rutnerrorp Lett. (1862) J. 209 Oh if we were clasped 


\ in others arms! 1640-1 ATrheudbr. WareComm, Min.-bk. 


(1855) 35 He..saw thame striking at uthers with thair 


sin and judgement mixed in thorough other in their com- 
plaint. “1725 Ramsay Gent, Sheph. nt. iii, Let’s steal frae 


| swordes, 1653 DTinninc Serw. (1845) 456 You may see here 


| ither now and meet the morn. 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 37 


Nae doubt but they were fain o° ither. 1809 Canrnnit 
Gertrude un. vi, We know not other—oceans are between. 
9. as sh. Philos, That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes the other 
part of the universe of being, and is thns the 
counterpart or double of the former; e.g. the 
nzon-ego is the ‘other’ of the ego, Creation of the 
Creator, ete. 5 
1863 FE. V. Neat slaad. 74.6 Nat. 205 It is the essential 
character of thought to set itself over against itself, as the 
‘other’ of itself, which yet is itself. All our thoughts. .are 
a something Set over against our thinking being by its own 
| action; different from iself and yel one with itself. 1876 


| 
| 


OTHER. 


Farnairn Strauss uw. in Contemp, Rev. June 136 We has 
eternally Lo cause the other of himself, Nature, to proceed 
from himself. | ; A 

C. Peeuliar written combinations and divisions 
of an other, none other, the other, in A. and B. 

a. In ME. wriling, az other, now another, was 
often divided as a nother. Similarly, zon (sa2) 
other, now no (none) other was written no (na) 
nother. In ME. and early mod.Eng. ‘he offer was 
often written thother. These forms are now obs. 

1300 Cursor Af. 1942 Suilk a noiber wengance. ¢ 13 
R. Brenne Caron. (1810) 31 Or fynd a nober man. ¢ 13} 
Wreiir l’és. (1880) 19 3if pat o part holdip wip o pope and 
be tober wip o nopere pope. 1426 Auprtay Poems 14 Hit 
nedus no noder to do. 1428 Surtees A/ise. (1888) 10 Ne na 
nother suyte make. 1§26 ‘Tinnate Col. iii. 13 If eny man 
have a quarrel] to a nother. 1534 Jove Suévers. More's 
False Found. 7 No nother then this foundacion. 1557 
BSrasenose Coll. Munim, 22. 10 Ina nother chamber. 

@ 1200 Moral Oile 166 Ach popre habbeb scome and grome, 
1414-15 Pluntfpton Corr, p. xx, Sit Robert Plompton,.. 
knight,..on thother partic, 158 J. Bent /faddon's Aasw, 
Osor. 508 b, Thone of the body, thather of the soule. 1616 
Cnastprev Moe. Kps. 281 Both thone and thother. 

b. In Early ME., Jet oper :-OE. Awl dfer, neuter 
of se dper, the other, was (app. first in northern, 
north mid]. and east mid]. dialects) extended to all 
genders, and at length onalysed as Je fofer, the 
tother. See ToTHER. Cf, also To ady., Tone pron. 

By some writers the tone, the tother, were altered by way 
of correction to ¢hat one, that other. 


D. Cond, 

1. Parasynthetie (from the adj.): as other-coloured 
(of a different colour), -fashtoned (of another. 
fashion), -/eatured, -languaged, -minded, -mouthed, 
+-prised (of a different price or amount), -séded 
Opp. lo one-sided ; hence ofher-sédeduess). 

15st Recorpe Pathe. Anowd, 1. Defin., An other fashioned 
line. named a twine or twist line. 1593-4 SyivusteR rofl 
Jnprisonm. 24 Aud whoso list, be mute, if otherminded, 
1615 CHAPMAN Odtyss. 1. 282 Of purpose to maintain Course 
through the dark seas t‘other-languag’d men. 1656 JT. 
Pusuiirs Prerch. Patt. (1676) 38 The troe value of any other 
prized yearly income. 1 N.N. tr. Boccadini's Aduts. fr. 
Parnass. 1. 199 Vf she had a Gallant with other colour'd 
Hair. 170g J. Petiver in /’AL Trans, XXV. 1959 This 
rare Shell,.. being the only one amongst near half a score of 
the other-Mouth'd. 1887 /’add Wall G. 23 June t/t The 
one-sided prosperity and the other-sided misery. 1895 
A thenxwmn 13 take 61/3 A one-sidedness must perhaps be 
complemented by an equal and opposite other-sidednens. 

2. Objective (from the pron.) as + ofher-peering 
(peering or looking at the other), ofher-regarding 


(regarding others, altruistic; opp. to se/fregarding). 

1615 G. Saxnys 7razv. (1637) 26 By reason of the other- 
peering monntaines. 1879 H. Srexcer Data of Ethics iii. 
§ 8. 23 Ihe promptings of the other-regarding desires, 1894 
United Presb. Mag. X13. 310 That all morality is summed up 
in altruism—other-regardingness or love. 

Other (v°5a1), adv. [Adverbial nse of pree., 
sometimes dne to ellipsis.] = OrnErwise B. 1. 

cxaos Lay, ae Al oSer hit itidde. 1628 Gavtr /’ract. 
The. (1629) 412 Who will care to line other, then according 
to this present and euill Life? 1880 Scnouter /fist. U.S. 
1. 24x Girt round the waist too carelessly to conceal other 
than temptingly those charms, 1883 Law 7imes 20 Ovt. 
407/2 It is impossible to refer to them,, other than very cur- 
sorily. 

+Other, cou. and adv.2 Obs, Forms: 2-5 
oper, 2-6 other, 4-5 opere, othire, othir, -yr(e, 
4-6 uther; 6 oder, -ur. 8. 4oiper, oither. [The 
OE. word for ‘or’ (F. on, 1. aut, and sive or vel, 
G. oder) was ode, earlier edda (also dda) = 
Goth. atfpan, OS. epfo, odde, OHG. eadito, edo, 
later odo, M1IG. ode, oder, Ger. oder. The alterna- 
tive ‘either .. or’ was expressed by ode .. odde. 
This form was superseded ¢ 1130 by oder (first in 
O. E. Chron., auno 1127; last example of odde, in 
a sentence in which oder also occurs, 1131). The 
MS. of the OE. transl. of Mept d:dageav (1200- 
1225) has regularly odder for OF. odde. 

Though the date of the first appearance of this conj. is so 
narrowly defined, its actual source remains a debated ques- 
tion. Ithas been held to be identical with the adj. pron. 
Orner (see prec.), and (more frequently) with the adj. pron. 
OvuTner, ob. dhweder, dwéer, dder. Voth these pro- 
nominal words were indeed in OF. used anticipatively, to 
introduce the alternative of3¢.. odde.. (see OtneR ads. 
pron, ¥.1b, OGTHER ady, fron. +b); but there is no trace in 
Ol. of devder (dder) or dder \aking the place of the first 
member of the alternative odde. . odde.., much less of both 
members, and least of all of the simple conj. odde. On the 
contrary, the simple conj. remained invariably ¢dde, and the 
alternative (so far as the evidence shows) 00de .. 03de.. , down 
to the abrupt substitution of oper € 1130. It is true that in 
the rgthe,, in northern, north-midl., and e.-midl, Eng, azefer, 
ouper, began to take the place of oer as first member of the 
alternative oper..ofer.., or ofer..or.. (the second 
remaining as or, less usually ofer), just as later still (in 
Wyclif and Chaucer) efther became the midland form of the 
first member ; but these were changes several centuries later 
than the substitution of efer for aide ¢1130, with which they 
have no historical connexion. It seems more probable that 
the oder or ofer of 1130 wasa modification of odd¢ itself, due 
ta some association with words in 73 0dde being a stressless 
word was probably reduced in pronunciation to ode (of, OK. 
nales from nalles, sithen (1140) from siddan, etc). Thus 
we are reminded of the parallelism of development between 
HG. edito, edo, odo, ode, oder, and OK. edda, odda, 000¢, ( *odel, 
ader or afer, and are led to suspect, for the x of German 


OTHER, 


oder and of ME, ofer, the same or a similar explanation. 
The form oder used by the early 13th c. scribe of Hept 
&iSatewv may cither be his accommodation of the odde of his 
original to the oder of his own day, or an actual inter- 
mediate form. tu does not seem possible to fix the quantity 
of the ¢ in ME, ofer, even from Ormin's spellings but, if 
derived from odde, *ode, it was presumably short. Ormin's 
reduced form ef fr and orr (see Ox cons), and the later or, 
had, of course, short o, from which the @ of mod. emphatic 
or is regularly developed. 

a, Preliminary illustration of OE, ode: 

35 Bava Dvath-song, Huaet his gastae godaes acththa 
sane aefter deoth daege doemid nucorthae. Riddhs 
xliv. 17 Hu se cuma ‘hatte edpa se esne. 82g Aentish 
Chari. (O.E. T. 444) Mittan fulne huniges od3a_tnegen 
wines, ¢82g Vesf. ¢’s, viii. 5 Hwet is mon... odd¢ sunu 
monnes, agoo O. /. Chron, an. 893 Mundtwelftizes mila 
lang ope lengra. 1086-go fAid. an. 1086 Swa hwa swa 
sloge heort odSe hinde. 1128-32 /Afd. an. 1128 Waer it 
tweolf mond o33e mare. . 

1200-45 f‘rauscript of OF. ivcatise UWepi bddkewv in Sav, 
Lueechd. UY. 100 Gnid on win oder on wearme wartere, 
(bid, 108 Nim panne eced odder win..and nim ele .. odder 
spic, gif man ele nabbe. 

8. Mlustration of OF. odde .. o3de. os 

agootr. Baita's fist. 1. i. (1890) 28, Odpa [ee OSde] mid 
freondscipe odpa [x7 odpe] mid Zefeohte. agoo Avs, 
Psalms (Chorpe) xxx. heading, Awder opbe on mode, oppe 
on lichaman. agoo O. #. Chron. an. 894 Pa scipu ell 
odpe tobracon obpe forbarndon opbe to Lundenbyriz 
brohton oppe to Hrofesceastre. gor f6/d., [He] sede pret 
he wolde oder, odde pier libban odde pier licgan. 1085 90 
féid. an. 1085 OSe mid rihte ode elles. 1100 20 fds, 
an. troo Ealle he hi odd€ wid feo gesealde od3e on his 
agenre hand heold.] 4 : 

A. con, The carlicr form of Or con/2 

a. As simple conj, 

1127-31 O. #, Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1127 Pier mihte wel 
ben ahuton twenti oder pritti horn blaweres.  /éfd. an. 113t 
Swa pact on pa tun ba wes tenn ploges oder twelfe gangende 
ne be lef par noht an, & se man pa heafde twa hundred 
odpe dre hundred swin ne be leaf him avht an. 1137-54 
{bid an. 1137 Me henged bi the bumbes, other bi the hefed, 
fbid., Twa oper thre men hadden onoh to baron onne. 
46id,, Giftwa men oper tii coman ridend to an tun. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. x7 Fe xf pu agultest oder sunegest. ¢ 1200 
rin, Colt. Hom. 157 Alse be man dod pe 3ifed his almes 
fader oder moder, suster oder broder oder odre swo sibbe 
pat he aghte mid rihte to helpen to feden, ¢1z00 Oxi 
6255, & 3iff batt iss batt antz mann pe shendebp operr 
werdebp, /éfd. 14034,& twafald operr brefald mett Pa fetless 
alle token. e¢rzso Gen. & Ex. 1940 Slo we him no3t, Oder 
sinne may be wro3t, 1258 Lug. Proctan. Hen, 111 (1868) 
19 Pur3 ban to foren iseide radesmen, oper pur3z pe mioare 
dail of heom alswo, 13.. A. A. Auli, P. Ac i141 By-zonde 
be broke by slente oper slade. 1393 Lana. 2. PLC. vin. 
108 A blynde man for a bordiour ater a bedreden womman. 
1437 Nolls of fart. WV. s10/2 In the Kynges Benche, othir 
in any other place. 14974 MWaterf. circk. in 10th Rep. (ist. 
USS, Comm, App. v. 311 No childe, that is to say, son 
othre doghtre. 1sag Tinpae /’roé. .V. 7., Who ys so 
blynde.., other sodespyghifull. 1574 Gadway slrch. in 10th 
hep. Hist, USS. Count. App. vo 424 Un striffe other vari- 
aunces betwixt partye and partye, 

B. 13.. Cursor AI. 11305 (Cott.) Sco suld.. offer turtuls 
douues tua, Oiper (Gott, or; a1425 Trin. oupers Lazd othir] 
o douues duble brid. 

b. Preceded by o¢her: see B. ta. 

e. Preceded by whether. 

€1350 Vid, Paterne 3130 Wheper bow be a god gost.. 
oiper any foule fend. 1380 Sir ferumd, 5717 Whather he 
wolde oper no. 14.. Cursor Al. 10779 (Laud) Whethir_ he 
wold othir [7#7ix. ouber] nay. 1526 ‘innate Lake vir go 
Whether is it laufall on the sabath dayes ., to saue life oder 
for to destroye hyt?. — 1 /'c#. ii 14 Whether it be ynto the 
kynge..other vnto ruelars, 

B. adv. 1, Placed before two (or more) words, 
phrases, or clauses conneeted by o/her or or, so that 
other..other.., and (later) other..or.. was 
equivalent to OK. odde.. odde.., and to mod. 
Eng, evther..or..: sce Kiturn B, 3. 

a. In the connexion ofher.. other... 

e175 Laméb. Hout. 37 Oder pu most hersumian crist, 
oder bam deofle, a1a00 Aferal Ode 131 Oper raber oder 
later milce he scal imeten. 1200-25 (date of MS.) Mepi 
édatewv in Sar, Leechd. IL 16 Sco untramnys abe? of 
prim bingum, obper of cyle, obber of miclum ha:te. .opper 
of tytte ate and drince, opper of miclum wernesse. ¢1205 
Lav. 8266 Pat pu him sculle oder don, Oder sken oder 
a-hon, @12a5 Aner. X. 180 Neo is ener oder of bing 
widuten, oder of ping widinnen, 1297 R, Grouc, (Rolts) 4o2z 
Oper he smot of ben arm, ober hand oper hened, /é/d. 6246 
Oper hii mote panne acordi, ober fizte hom sulue tno. 1340 
clyenb, 25 Ober ane fe wordle oper ine religion, ober clerk 
ober lewed. 1548 Raynotp Syrth Alankyude 345 Other 
because she accumpanicth not with man, other els for sum 
other infirmite. 1551 Recorve Path. Anowl. Ep. to King, 
IM they mean otber your maiesties seruice, other their own 
wisdome. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 141 Quhen 
we ar other maintenars .. of euil doars, other defends or 
preaches ony perners or wickit doctrine, 

b. In the connexion ofher..e7... 

33.. Cursor Af. 3855 (Cott) Pat I suld oper (Gest. ethir] 
here his saand, Or lat be folk vte o mi land. 1394 
P. Pt. Crede 676 Oper wip word or wib werke, c1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix, 213 Brynge theym to me other 
deed or quycke. 1548 Cranmer Cafech. 10a b, Other they 
bryng nothyng to passe .. or .. theyr_losse is greater then 
theyr gaynes. 1562 ‘Turner Saris Ded., Other in Italy or 
Germany. 41584 Montcomerte Cherric 4 Siac 735 Vther 
few or nane, I trow. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 2 Oiper bihoues vs 
defend it, or 3elde vp ourright. 13.. Cursor Af. 14859 Oiber 
for to dei or line. ¢1400 Pe, Lolf, 29 Pat is foly to 
aferme in pis case oiper 3ie or nay. . 

2. Following an alternative clause with or: 
Errnern B 5. rare. 


| 
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@ 1400-80 Alexander 3 Sum farand ping..{that befell] Or 
(= cre) pai were fourmed on fold, or paire fadirs oper. 

3. = Whether. rare. 

1523 Lp. Tierners fro/ss. 1.x. 10 They wist nat in what 
parte of Inglande they were ins other in the power of theyr 
frendis, or im the power of theyr ennemius.  /id 1. gs He 
wyat nat what way he wolde drawe, other inta Normandy, 
Drebayne, or Gascoyne. 

+ OSere, in early ME. for 0 deve ‘on the’. 

a@r240 Uretsun 88 in Catt. lent 193 Lsched odere rode. 

+ O'thergate, a/v. Obs. [t Ovntena. + Gate 
56.29.) Otherwise; = next, A. 

€3350 UI 7d. Palerne 3761 Schal no gom under god ober gate it 
make. 1390 Gower Conf IL o5 Whanne it falleth othergate. 

Othergates (vdaiyeits), adv. and adj. Obs. 
exe. diat. [f. as prec., with advb. genitive -cs.] 

A. adv, In another way, otherwise, differently. 

@ 1300 Cursor VV, 1588 (Cott) Bot god had oper-gates mint 
[so Fail; Gott, Trin ober wise]. a@ 1340 Hanvrone fsalter 
exxxiv. rn Hit wenys of athing opergates pen it ix, 1362 
Laxcn. 2. 4. A. x. 204 Pat ober-gates ben I-geten for 
gadelynges ben holden. ¢ 1460 Zowacley Myst ii. 121 Other 
gauis ithad beyn seyn. 1528 Lyxpesay Jreare 206 Thay 
dispone that geir all vther gaittis, 1601 Suans, fzd. .V 
vy. & 198 If he had not beene in drinke, hee wonkd hane 
tickel’d you other gates then he did. 1825 Hrockerr ALC. 
Gloss, Othergaits, othergets, otherwise, different. 1860 
Woarrer Sea-doard 11.23 My ways have been othergates 
when Iwas younger, than they ought 10 have been, 

+B. adj, Of another fashion or kind, different. 

Frequent in rth ¢. 

61589 Sheses Mart(nianae 22 With whome hee might have 
other gates welcome. 1612 Day festizuels vi, (1615) 136 Tt 
was an other-gates Kingdome hee sought after. 1669 Woon- 
HEAD SA. Seresa i xxive 51 Uhese are Othergates Children 
than those, you desire. 

Otherguess (vSaiges), @. Now only colloy. 
[A phonetic reduction of ofhergets from pree., spelt 
after guess.] Of another kind or sort; = prec. B. 

1632 J. Havwarn tr. Stond?s Fromena 55 To place you 
elsewhere in an other-ghesse shape. 
Script. 125, | have an other-guesse Acquiescence in his De- 
cisions, 1748 Smoutere Aod. Aand, xaxii, Uf your kinsman, 
Lieutenant Bowling, had been here, we should have had 
other-guess work, 1785 1. Watrone Lest, to Cfexs Ossory 
16 Jan., We had other guess winters in my time. 1826 Scovr 
ioodst. xxii, The riding-suit .. hath set him off in other. 
guess fashton, 1897 /'adé Valé Jag. June 231 bt was 
othergness work with Bellamy. 

tOtherguise (wSaigaiz),a. Ols. [Corruption 
of prec. by folk-ctymology, after ial = prec. 

1653 Hogan Jiri Chr. Life 367 Thy soule must live 
otherguise food, if ever it think to grow, 1688 Busvas 
Dying Sayings Wks. 50 ‘The trial we have before God is of 
otherguise importance. 1727-41 Crampers Cyc/, 8. v. Books, 
To support the same through a volume in’ folio requires 
otherguise funds, 1755 Smouterr Quix. a. ut sili. (1783) 
IV. 61 Otherguise cats must scratch my beard, and not 
such a pitiful muckworm as he. 

Also + O'ther-guised a, Ods, 
improve upon pree.] 

1768-74 Tucker Zt. Vat. (1834) I. 29 Our perceptions may 
arise from other guised objects than these whereto we attri- 
bute them. /éfd. 324 He would make an other-guised cal- 
culation than our common gamesters. 

Otherism (v°Sariz’m).  sonce-wd. [f Orner 
a or prov, + -IsM.}) Devotion to the interests of 
others; altruism. 

1883 AxtuUUR Ferndey Lect. 148 Vour good feeling towards 
them is only ‘otherism” or ‘altruism’, not brotherly love, 


1894 H. Deummonp Ascent Aan 281 From Selfism to 
Other-ism is the supreme transition of history. 

Otherkin, -king, 2. 00s. exc. dia/, [In 13th 
c. a genitive phr. oferkiinnes, ofres hiinnes, =O. 
*Spres eynnes of another kind: see Kt 54.26 b.] 
Of another kind ; other, different. 

«1200 Aloral Ode 359 Ne scal per ben bred ne win ne 
ober cunnes este, ¢1275 Pass. Lord 33 in O, E. Misc. 38 
Apre cunne wise he vondi hyne bigon. ¢ x300 f'v.c § H olf 
146 in Hazl. £. P. 2. 1. 62 Ne non other kannes wo. /dé¢. 
224 ‘fd. 65 In euche otheres kunnes quede. 13... Cursor 
a, goq Vte-ouer al “Pou thing. (@1648 Lp. Hersexr 
Hen, VIET (1683) 543 Because of his nephews minority, and 
other kind reasons.] 1855 Robinson IMhitby Gloss. s.v., He 
has gone an otherkins geeat. 

+ Otherlike, a. Ods. The two words other Iike 
‘other similar’, ‘the like’, formerly sometimes 
written connectedly as one word. 

[1565-72 Coorer Thesaurus, Vermiculor. .to make checker 
worke or other lyke [1620 Tromas Lat. Dict. otherlike] with 
small pieces colored, ] 1603 Kxottes /fist. Turks (1638) 332 
tn his own Sernglio at Hadrianople, aud .. in cherie 
places. 1636 FE. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 1. viii. 
47 Upon these and otherlike occasions. 1670 Carr. J. Suitu 
Ling. (Improv. Reviv'd 78 Trees ,.oppressed by bushes or 
other Lrees growing too near them or otherlike, 

+ O-therliker, adv. (compar.) Obs. Forms: 
1 oSerlicor, 3 -luker, 4 -laker, -loker, [OL. 
oderite-or = OS. odarlik-ora,f. OTMER + -lice, -L¥ 2 

+ -07,-ER3: cf, L, aéiter.] In another manner, 
otherwise. ° 

e961 Rule St, Benet (Schrier) tiv. 87 Se be oderlicor 
aedytstlacce nnderhnige biere regulican preale. a 1200 Aforal 
Ode 151 At he walde and oder luker don oderluker benchen, 
¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hon. 97 Ac he kidde oderluker his mihte. 
1340 Ayend. 94 To zniche lyue me comp oper be grace 
Sie be uirtue and nn3t operlnker. «1400 OL! Usages A 
Winchester in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 355 3if he ober-loker dob, 
be in be kynges mercy, 

Otherness (vSameés). [f. OTHER a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being other; difference, diversity. 


[An attempt to 


1661 Lovie Style of . 


. people. 
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1587 GoLoinc De Mornay vi. (1617) 84 There must needs 
be alwaies both a selfesamenesse and also an anothernesse.. 
the selfesameness in the Mssence or being ;..and the other- 
nesse is in the In beings or Persons. 1625 Git. Sacer. 
Philos. 1. 83 Absolute perfection. without othernesse or 
change, 1885 J. Mariixnay Zypes Eth. Th Leg Negation 
«Hot absolute, but only relative, simply affirming otherness 
of being. 1893 Smawtcw Mracess Aret. 143 ‘Vhe relation 
of sequence involves the relation of * otherness’. 

b. dvansf. Vhe fact of being other; something 
that is other (than the thing mentioned, or than 
the thinking subject). 

1821 Coteripcr in flack, Mag. X. 249 Outness is but 
the feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered jntuitive, Gr 
alterity visually represented. 1868 Hesuxen. Sera. fir 
Subj. 120 Ve is now conscious not of himself only, but of a 
certain otherness moving in him. 1888 R. Power Aelat. 
Ethics to Keliy, 76 That otherness which He calls into 
existence is independent of all phenomena, 1892 W. S. 
Janey G4. Hnigina 141, Lam directly conscious of it as an 
otherness; a nonesself, 

Other-self. Metufh. Self other than the subject 
self; objective personality. 

1899 C.F. p'Arcy fdealisw 4 Theol. vic 224 Me (Megel] 
ses it to overcome the opposition of self and other-self. 
Dut other-self, in its true character, eludes the wiasp of self. 

O-therse:lfish, @. nonece-wid. Relating to olher 
‘selves’ or persons 3 altrnistic. 

1877 Epitu Simcox Nat. Law vo 221 The division of 
buniin motives into selfish and otherselfish ones. 

+ Otherside, Ods. ‘The two words other side 
formerly improperly written as oue. 

a15q48 Hann Chron, flea. £1 29 Vhe duke of Orleance 
on the otherside beyng highly set up in pride. 1568 Grarionx 
Chron. UW. 251, Vhave such trust in you. and on the other. 
side IT have such trust in the king. 

Other some, +othersome, a. and fron. 
Now arch, or dial. [The two words OTneR a. 
and Somk fvow. or @., formerly often improperly 
written as one. U'snally as cortelative to some.] 

adj. Some other; fro. Some others. 

etzgo Gen, & Aix, 686 After dis cam swile oder sum, 13.. 
Curser Al. 6491 Pan fraward folk..Said pat moyses wis 
slain,..And ober sum said pat he Was linand, gsr Tt exii 
Hestain Kiijb, ba sum placies Cicuta is much stronger 
then in other sum. 158% N. ‘I. iRhem.) Mast. sili, 5 
Othersome also full vpon rockie places, 4444. 8 Otherscane 
fell ypon good ground. 1593 Sivcuwes Motire Gd. Wks, 80 
In othersome places [ have secne the Churches strawed 
over cither with hay crasse, strawe, sedges. 1621 Binie 
Acts xvii, 18 Some said, What will this babbler say ? Other 
some, He seemeth to bee a setter foorth of strange gods, 
1651 C, Cariwriaut Cert, Aedig. 1. 42 Some think that the 
English nanslation..in some places takes away, in other 
phices sddes, and other-some places changes the meaning, 
1770 C. JExNer /Vacid Man Iv. v. 126 It makes some 
folks prouder than othersome. 1854 Mes. Onin ant Jag, 
Hepburn 11.105 Vhese might be rude missionaries, in some 
cases, but in other sonie, they were the highest of heart, and 
noblest of spirit. 1875 Parisi Sussear Dial, sv. Sonie- 
times iny old gal’s better than what she be othersome. 

+b. esp. in phr. Othersome time(s (also ofher- 
Ssometlime(s: ct, sometime(s\: At some other times, 
at other times. So ofhersome wiles. Obs, 

1575 Banister Chfrurg. it (1585) 448 They are engendice 
otherwhiles, of .. common matter, and othersomiectime, of 
some. .peculier matter, 1606 G, Wloopcocne] /fisé, Jostine 
iv, 21 Some-whiles flashes of fyre, other some-whiles againe.. 
dangerous vapors, 1636 Suret. & Mark. Country Barnic 
687 Othersome times.. hee gocth from one thicket toanother, 
1647 H. Mout Song of Soné Notes 165/1 Sometimes it signi- 
ficth the soul, othersometime, the naturall spirits. 1671 LI. 
M. tr. Avasm, Col/og. 485 Sometimes water, and othersome- 
limes fire, " : 

+ Other-times, othertimes, adv. Ahr. Obs. 
[The two words OTHER a, and ¢rmes, formerly 
ofton united: ef. sometines.] At other times. 

61440 Prontp, l'are. 376/1 Opyr tyme, afias. wg0z Ori. 
Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) 1. vii 72 Vpocrytes that men 
wende other tymes to haue ben true faythfull and good 
1603 Fioxta AMontatene u, xii. (5632) 288 Some- 
times reason, othertimes the World, 1625 De. Hats. /foly 
Observ, Wks. 145 The spirit is oftentimes tried by the speech : 
but other-times the speech must be examined by the spirit. 
1705 ond. Gaz. No, 4130/4 Anthony Fensom,a Ropemaker, 
othertimes a Labourer. 

Otherwards (v‘Saiw5idz), addy. nonce-wid. [f. 
OTHER @. + -WARDs.] Jn another direction. 

1858 Cartvce fredé. Gee vil iii, IL. 308 King looks 
towards the Prince of Baireuth ..Queen looks far otherwards, 

Otherways (v'daiwelz), ade. Obs. exe. dial. 
Forms: 2-3 -weies, -weis, 3 -weiis, -weise, 4 
-weys, 4-9-ways. Also 4-7 -waies, -wais, 5~7 
-wayes, Sc. -wayis. [f OTHER a. + ways, ad- 
verbial genitive of Way sd.) In another way, 
manner, case, ete.: = OTHERWISE, 

61175 Laméd, Home yr Wke monne pe he haned er istolen 
oder oder weis wa idon. ¢ 1205 Lay. 18760 Odere weies pu 
most agunnen. _¢ 1320 Cast, 4. 623 Another that otherweys 
were. ¢1330 R. Beuxxe Chron, (1810) 178 How pam felle 
ober wais so many woes & hard. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur 
1. xvi, Lordes ye must other wayes than ye do, 15 
Cranmer Let. to Cronrwell in Afise, Writ. (Parker Soc.) 11. 
15 None otherways but as it shall seem to you ee $0 0 
lo. 1656 TL. Pruictips Purch, Patt, (1676) 16 Those who 
have any employment for their money otherwayes. 1720 
Gay Poents (1745) 1. 255, 1 could not sure do otherway's 
than well, 1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding Stock 38 Other- 
ways, how should we account for {the fact]? 

+O-therwhat, frov. Obs. [f Orurn a. + 
Wat; ef. somewhat.) Some other thing ; some- 


thing else. 


OTHERWHENCHE. 


axa acr. R. 96 Uor he..speked beonne of oderwhat. 
exzes Sf. Lucy 137 in &. £. 2, (0862) 105 Ober what we 
mote do. 

Otherwhence (vdehwens), adv. rare. [f 
OTHER a. + Wiexcr.] From elsewhere. 

1575-85 Aur. Sanvys Serv, (Parker Soc.) 285 Le cometh 
otherwhence. 1883 W. Lear tr. /Gad ix. 380 All that now 
is his, and all that may come to him otherwhence, 

Otherwhere (v'doihweer), ada. Forms: sce 
Orner aand Wuere. Also hyphened, or as two 
words. [f. Oruer a. + WHERE: ef. somewhere. 
Very common in i6-17th c., rare or obs. in 18th, 
revived in 1gth.] In another place; somewhere 


else ; elsewhere. 

aisgr Wratt Deserted Lover 8 With words to win 
he hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. 1559 
Moknvnc Aeon, 19 Vhe reason is declared otherwher, 
¢ 1630 Miviox /assion 25 His godlike acts, and his tempta- 
tions fierce, And former sufferings other where are found. 
41677 Barrow Serm, Why. 1716 VL. 61 Otherwhere in this 
Epistle. 1706 Lurrrene &rigf Hed. (1857) VE § On board 
. ships that lic at Portsmonth,.and on those otherw here, 
1820 Keats Are Sf. clynes vii, But she saw not: her heart 
was otherwhere. 1854 Hawruorse Ag. Nole-dks. M1. 387 
At Charing Cross, and etherwhere about London, — 1B9q 
JR tuaxcwortn Pers Haat, § Div, vii, (1893) 186 Analo- 
gous with the workings of the human spirit otherwhere, 

b. To another place. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiii, (UH Steperis) 92 For pat he 
was far to fare OF be cyte vthyre-quhaie.  ¢ 16x01 one 
Suéxts 92 To leaue chat place and to goe uther-where, 1638 
Hanke tr, Balsac's Letd. (1654) Dl. 28 Since your honour 
calls you otherwere. 1870 Moris Aarthly Par. Lo sto 
Tt seemed that time had passed on utherwhere Nor laid a 
finger on this hidsten place. 

@. quasi-sé., esp.with some, any, ete. (better written 
separately; some olher where — some other place’. 
¢1300 Cursor A. 23906, Pat.. 1 sal tel of sum oper quar 
Jp. r.sum elles quar} 1526 Tinpate Laude slit. 33 bt cannot be 
that a prophet perisshe eny other where save att lerusalem, 
1597 HlookER frcl. Pol, v xxx, $ 4 Any thing done any 
otherewhere, 1635 Swan Sec. 1, (1670) 36 Else it rained 
flam some otherwhere. a 1845 Hoou Pocus 11546) 11. Gy 
[To] forbear their privacy and seek some other where. 1889 
torce (N.Y 28 Nov, They are destined for otherwhere 
than the plowed field with the grave at the end of it. 

Otherwheres wSailwoea , adv. rare. [Ff 
as pree, with advb, genitive -s.] = prec. 

1563 //omilies uw. Cert, Plaws Loly Seript. v.18sy) 369 
Can this be found or gotten otherwheres? 1641 Hiaxpe 7. 
#rnen xxsii. tor Vn bis owne family, and other wheres also. 
1864 Hawiiorne Amer, Nete-dhs. (879) W144 Other- 
wheres the shadow was deep, 1867 Jian Txurtow Songs 
Voices Birds, Cuckoa 122 As if some right-joyons elf, While 
abont his own affairs, Whistled softly otherw heres, 

Otherwhile (wdarhwoil), adv. Now rare or 
dial, Forms: sce OTHER a. and WHILE, Also as 
lwo words, or hyphened. (f, OTHER a. + WHILE 34.] 

1. At one time or other; at timvs; sometimes, 
now and then, occasionally. Orherwhile .. ofher- 
while, at one time .. at another time (in OF. 
hielle .. hwile). Obs, exe. dial, 

61175 Lamd. Hom, 23 Nopeles oderhwile pu snnegest mid 
sume of pisse limen. ¢1200 797m. Coll, déem. 147 Oder- 
wile wanne hie segjen men wanred polien, 1340 Ayend, 40 
Oberhuy) of be on: oferhuil of be opren, operly! of on and 
of upre. 1382 Wyeir Aecfus. xiii. 21 As a wif shal comune 
to a lomb otherwhile [1388 sum tyme]. 1432-50 tr. A/igden 
(Rolls) L. ze ‘Vigrtis and Euphrates, whiche be other while 
separate and operwhile commixte. 1509 Hawns fast. Pleas, 
xx. (Perey Soc.) 98 Besechyng you .. Vet other whyle ta 
thynke upon me. 1607 Br. Habe Art Div, Medit, xxii 017 
Otherwhile and ofter thy back is turned unto him through 
negligence, 1875 Partsu Sussex Dial, s.v., I has a born 
of beer otherwhile, but never nothing to do me no hurt. 

tb. as adj, Occurring now and then, occasional. 

1589 Nasun Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arh.) 16 The other: 
while vacations of our grauer Nobilitie. 

te. quasi-sé. in every otherwhile (properly three 
words, every other while, like every other minute), 
every now and then, at frequent intervals. O4s. 

1542 Unate Erasa. Apfoph. r60 A thyng litle to the bene- 
fite of a commen weale, eaery other ae to chaunge the 
Capitaines, 1617 Htrron I#4s. (1619-20) HT. 315 Muery 
other-while there commcth newes of some of the gallants of 
the times, 36 Pecan Kenticisms (F.0D. S,) s v.,' Every 
otherwhile Elite ", Le. a little now and thea. 

2. At another time, or at other times. Chiefly as 
correlative to sometime or an equivalent. arch. 

In the first two quots. the sense is doubtful: it may be 1. 

1401 Pol, Poenrs (Rolls) 11. 101 Daw, thou herdist me not 
grucche that 3¢ went two logedir; flor otherwhile 3¢ gon 
three, ¢1460 Forrescur lds. § Line. Alou, vib (1885) 124 
Ober while he shall sende his procuratours and messengers 
to the coanselles generalles. 1586 W. Wunne Lag. Loetric 
Ded. (Arb.} 14 Alexander. .leaned sometime too hard, other- 
whyle too soft, as never hauing beene apprentice to the 
Arte. 1628 Gaute Pract, The. (1629) 92 One while, her 
holy life bids him not suspect her dishonest; other while, 
his owne weakenesse and ignorance bids him not he per- 
swaded. 1720 Connect, Col. Kec. (1872) V1. 184 A certain 
man, who was sometime taken for Nathaniel Wilson, other- 
while for John Clements. 1855 M. Arnoiw Satter Poems 
1877 [. 152 But the gods went not now, as otherwhile, Into 
the tilt-yard, 186g Freeman in Stephens L7/ (1895) 1. 434 
Other while L have never ventured to utter a word, 

Otherwhiles (wp Sashwailz), atv. Now rare 
or dial. Yorms: see OTnER a, and Wiles. Also 
as two words, or hyphened. [f. as prec. with 
advb. genitive -s,in later times often felt as plural.] 


+1. = prec. 1. Obs. 


az22g Ancr. &. so Lates pet summe oder hwales, weilawei! 
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unkundeliche makied.  /3/d. 180 Peos fondunges ces 
oderhules of God, & oderhules of mon. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on 
flush. st. 65 The ky may otherwhiles be withdrawe. 1576 
A. Fremine tr. Calus’ Hug. Dogs in Arh. Garner IL. 
234 To hunt two divers bests, as the foxe other-whiles, 
and other-whiles the hare, 1602 Hontasn diay V1. 537 
Donble diligence and ouermuch cuiosilie both hurt other- 
whiles. 1672 HEM. tr. Avase, Collog. 156 She did nothing 
but weep, and otherwhiles also threw her self upon the 
ground. 1787 Grost /?70%, Gloss., Otherwhiles, sometimes. 
prec. 2. 

¢1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lin, Mon. vii. (1885) 125 The 
kynge shall often tymes sende his comissioners .. 10 re- 
presse and Lege riatours and risers; ffor wich cause he 
shall odre whiles ride in his owne person, 1526 (flex. Perf, 
(AW. de W. 1531) 269 Somtyme with swete mylke of deuocion 
or otherwhyles amonge with.. swetnes of grace. 1540-1 
Envor faye Gov, 8 Sometyme sxboundaunt, otherwyles 
shorte and compendions. 1683 Cuankntu. Shealna § 
C71. 100 ‘Tones, Sometimes ey and otherwhiles of Mones, 
aig Dr For Crusce 1. xiit, Other whiles 1 fancied they 
were wl gone, 1897 Dulin Reo, Oct. 394 Sometimes the 
pee are definitive, otheewhiles the writer leaves himself 
iberty for a different arrangement. 

+b. Some otherwhees (properly three words, 
some other whiles\, at some other limes, Ods. 

671 He M. tr. Avasme. Colley. 294 Sometimes into the 
stomach, .some otherwhiles into the neck. 

Otherwhi:ther, ad. rare. [f. OTHER a. + 
Wuernen.] ‘To another place; ‘elsewhilher’, 

rs75 Banister Chfrnurg, 1. (1585) 124 Tf the humor yet he 
flowing draw it otherwhither by blood letting. 
Otherwise .»Soaiwaiz), sb. pir, adv., adj. 
Forms: sce OTHER a. and Wisk sé, [Orig. a phmse 
of three words: OV. 0 odrxe cefsan, in other 
manner, in late OF. also odre wefsan, ME. opre wise, 
at length written o/herwise: cf. fa any wise, any- 
wise, crosswise, cte.: sce W1sk sd.) 

A. Phrase with zvse, manner, way, as distinct 
sh, e.g. tn other wise, OV. on odre wisan.. on 
edre, in one way..in another; 0 otherwise, 
OK. on undue odre wisan, MY. non oper wise, 
16th c. woe other-wise, in no other way. arch. 

+888. K. Aurkko Mecté. xxxix. §10 We ongitad hwilum 
man on odre wisan, on ode bine God onzit. ¢goo tr, 
Baeda's Hist. m. sii. [xiv.] 194 Ac bit feorr on ore wisan 
e100 Avs. Gioss. in Wr-Wiilcker 341/26 Aditer, on 
anize vdre wiean. a 1200 Fraga, ilfric’s Gran. 1 On 
opre wisen. @ 1300 Cursor Uf, 3887 Pat mai be nanoper wis. 


=) 


teve. 
nother wyse. 
Oyj, Shee ought te love him pone other-wise than her selfe. 
1597 Moriey /atrod. Mrs.6 Could you sing it no other wise? 
1790 Burke Ar, Arc. 60'T0 be led any otherwise than blindly. 
a 1873 Mins. Ass, Nedig. (1874) 211 Lhe fact of death will 
make no sudden break tn our spiritual life, nor influence oar 
character any otherwise than as any important change in 
our mode of esistence may always be expected to modify it, 
b. (f/.) = other ways. sontce-zise. 
1869 Drowsinc Kine y BA xt 1455 Some one of the 
hundred otherwises. 
B. atv. ta. other wise; 8. otherwise. 
1. In another way, or in other ways; in a different 
manner, or by other means; differently. Constr. 


than (F bul), 

a. [971 Blickd, Hons. 177 Pe les pe odre wisan mniz, men 
leoge.] €1315 SnowewamM 42 And 3yf he hyt othere wyse 
fangeth, He taketh bote the sygne, 13-. Cursor 3/, 1588 
(Gott) Bot god al oper wise [so Trin; Cott, airs, ane 
gates] had mint. 1482 Wowk of Eveshaur 79 Ve studyd 
.. by a colur of symulacyou odyr wise then he schulde to 
rents hem. 135 Coveknate 1 J/ace. ii. 4 Tudas, other 
wyse called Machabeus. 

B. 1330 RK. Brunse Chron, (1810) 208 Of som he grantise 
his wille for to do, & som said operwise, bat it suld not be 
so. €1386 Chancer's Sgr.'s T. 526 God woot and he pat 
oother wise noght [4 4455, oper wise} 1g21 in W. HL. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 7 George Pykeryng otherwyse Smythe. 
1606 Hotann Suefon. 98 Vet can 1 not be perswaded other- 
wise, but to thinke, that Jete.]. 1712 Hupcen. Spee, No. 404 
23 Applyiag his Talents otherwise than Nature designed, 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 553 God saw otherwise. 

+b. Otherwise .. otherwise: in one way.. in 
another way. Oés. rave. 

1645 Mitton Fetrach. Wks, (1847) 198/1 (Matt. aix. 4-5) 
On which place Para:ns notes. .that Christ is wont otherwise 
to answer hypocrites, otherwise those that aredocible, 

2. In another case; in other circmmstances; if 


the case be not so; if not; else. 

1390 Gowrr Con/- LT. 74 For otherwise she scholde have 
failed, If that he had noght travailed. a1425 Cursor af, 
23505 (‘T'rin.) Operwise is not ayes for3yuen Lat to bete hit 
whil we may lyuen. 1552 44. Con. Prayer Communion, 
Otherwyse che receiuing of the holy Communion, doth no- 
thyng els but encrease your damnacion, 1612 Biute Matt. 
vic Fake heed that ye doe not your almes before men,,. 
otherwise yee haue no reward of your father which is in 
heauen. 1790 Cook's Foy. V. 1685 Enabled them to perform 
a journey of three or four leagues, which, otherwise, they 
must have perished before they could have accomplished. 
1846 Trencit Jfirac. xxxii. (1862) 443 We learn, what pere 
haps otherwise we might have guessed, Mod. 1 went at 
once; otherwise [ should have missed him. : 

8. In other respects; with regard to other points. 

1594 Hooker Eccé, Pol. 1. xvi. §6 The best mea otherwise 
are not alwayes the best in regard of socielie. 1647 Jer. 
Tavtor Lib. Proph. Wks, 1836 11. 373 By the report of per- 
sons otherwise pious and prudent. — 1796 Morse Aoner. 
Grog. |. 24 Having otherwise no reason to suspect them. 
1857 Lucker Civilis. I. ii. 45, | will give one instance of 
this from an otherwise sensible writer. 


OTHERWORLDLY. 
+4, On the other hand. Oés. rare. 


sgt ‘Tl. Witson Logthe (1580) 2b, A skilfull artificer mate 
sone put the vain Sophister tosilence.. Whereas otherwise an 
argumente made by the rutes of Logike can not bee auoided. 
1673 Vain insolency of Rome 35 And otherwise the people 
could observe him advanced ..a cubit above the earth, 

C. Adjectival uses, 

1. Predicatively, approaching an adj.: Iu another 
state or condition; differently conditioned or exist- 
ing; not so; different; other. 

c1g00 Chaucer's Metid. ? 99 (Harl. MS.) Whan pe bing 
semep operwise (Cg. 4. 27 othir wyse, Pefze. ober wise, 
Lausd. operewire; Edlesnt. etc. ootherweyes, etc.) ban it 
was biforn. @ 1533 Lv. Berners /fv02 Ixx. 238, | byleue the 
mater be other wyse than he hath sayd._ ¢ 1680 |hickeRiNGILe 
Hist. Whiggisurt. Wks. 1716 1. 20 Scholars are like other 
Men, some are wise, and some are otherwise. 1736 MaAnx- 
prvilte World Unmasked 380 ‘The matter is quite other- 
wise. 1844 Lo. Macaciay Speeches 320 Can an Established 
Church which has vo hold on. .the people be otherwise than 
useless? 1879 M. Ansotn Alired £ss. 192 Only one or two 
sentences [ could wish otherwise. 

2. as adj. That would otherwise be ...; that 
would otherwise exist. 

1600 W, Watson Decacoriton (1602) 51 At the table abone 
all others their otherwise equals. 1892 D. A. Crakk in 
ALT. Lee fist. Colton, 1Ohio) H. 650 Stone crosses... give a 
decided relief to their otherwise dullness. 

D. Comb, as otherwise-minded adj. ; 
otherwise-mindeduess. 

[x6rr Bisce 202. jiii5 Hf in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded.] 1865 Lowen. Mew Aug. Two Cent. Ago Pr. 
Wks. 1890 If.23 One of the jarring atonis in a chaos of 
otherwise-mindedness. 1889 — Malton Latest Lit. Tess. 
(1891) 72 Many-membered periods which in unskilful hands 
become otherwise-minded as a herd of swine, 

lence O'therwiseness (sroice-2wi.), condition or 
quality of being otherwise. 

1890 J. 11. Suirtinc Gifford Leet. vi. 103 The other, as the 
difference, the otherwiseness, is just as it is named, 


Other world, o-ther-world, 5/. and a. 
[See Ornen a, 2.) 

1. A world other than this: a. The world to 
come, the world beyond the grave. b. The spirit- 
Jand of many non-Christian peoples. ¢. The world 


of idcalisin, poetry, or romance. 

1888 Mes. H. Warn A, Késerere vii, 89 The most determined 
sacrificing of ‘this warm kind world ‘..to a cold other-world 
with its toruving inadbnissible claims, 1895 A. Nutr Voy, 
Bran 213 Mananuan, Jord of the Happy Otherworld. 1898 
F. BL. Jevons in Class. Rev, Feb. 48/1 He sought to show 
that a belief in the Happy Otherworld was found amongst 
the Celts and the Greeks. F 

2. attrib. Pertaining or relating to the other 


world; unearthly; heavenly, 

1884 Tensvson Meche? Proj, That sweet other-world sinile. 
1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 Vhe Christiag minister 
is not a chatterer of other-world phrases. 

llence O'therwo:rldish a., O'therwo:rldism 


(nonce-wis.). : 

1894 0. Ker. Jan. 245 An other-worldish and rather somno. 
lent party. 1894 Constance Naden’s foct, Wks. Introd. 14 
Religious exercises of Prayer, Praise, and Spiritualism 
(other-worldism) generally. 

Otherworldliness (vSawaaldlinés). [f the 
phrase other workd, after workdliness.} 

1, Devotion to the other world, or to the interests 
of a future life; esp. the disposition to consider 
the future state and neglect the affairs of the 
present ; a spirit of worldliness as applied to the 
future life; morbid, ascetic, or selfish spirituality. 

a 1834S. 1. Cotznnce Lett. & Recolt, (1836) 1. 98-9 As 
there 1s a worldliness ar the too-much of this Life, so there 
is another-worldliness, or rather other-worldliness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldliness, 1847 Lewrs /fis?. 
Liles. (1867) 1.5. 1855 4.5 aR frac. Usychol. (1872) IT. 
Vit vii. 60r Other-worldliness. .is a feeling in which the repre- 
sentation of divine approval goes along with a representation 
af fature happiness to be secured te approval, 1882 
Visne in d/arfer’s Afag, Dec, 117/1 The ervor of mediaval 
anchorites and mystics in setting an exaggerated value upon 
otherworldliness, 4 % 

2. ‘he quality attributed to an ideal world apart 
from the actual. P 

1876 Lownut. Among my Bks, Ser. W172 Full of life and 
light and the other-worldliness of Poctty. 1898 fort. Rev. 

UXIV, 291 Burne-Jones..one defines him with true appre- 
hension as the Painter of Otherworldliness, 

Otherworldly (v'Sowaldli), 2. [fas prec., 
after worldly.) 

1, Of or pertaining to a world other than that 
in which we actually live. 

18799 F. J. Puenivare A. Brunne's Chron, Wace 784/2 
Divining, knowledge of other-worldly matters. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or devoted to the world of 
mind or imagination, , 

1893 Pater Aenaissance viii, 204 Ut is easy with the other- 
worldly gifts to be a schdne Secle. 1890 Cincinnati Chr. 
Advocate 5 Feb, 10/3 No one who has ever raised his eyes 
from his present narrow horizon... will ever sneer at a philo- 
sopher as ‘otherworldly ’. 

3 Devoted to the concerns of the world to come; 
disposed to consider the affairs or interests of a 


future life to the neglect of those of the present. 
1880 Sut. Rev. 6 Nov. 585/1 The series is..a sort of other- 
worldly imitation of the series of worldly biographies and 
criticisms edited by Mr. John Morley. 1886 A thenzumn 
g Oct. 463/2 Among worldly and other-worldly matrons, 
maids, and men. 1890 Cétcago Adzuance 27 Mar., Vhe early 


hence 


OTHING. 


Church had to prove that its conceras were nol altogether 
other-worldly, . 

+O-thing. Oés. [See O numeral adj., and cf. 
nothing.| One thing. 

1573 ‘Tusser /f asd. (1878) 184 Hl huswiferie othing or other 
must crane. 

Othman, a. and sé. = Ortomay a. and 56.1 

1813 livron Giaourxxxi, Yet seems he not of Othman race. 
1816 — Stege of Cor. xxix, And now the Othmans gain the 
gate. 1864 NEALE Seaton. Poeuts 15 Prepare thee for the 
Othman yoke ! 

Otho3te, pa.t. of OFTIINK Oés., Lo repent. 

Othom: see Opa Oés., son-in-law. 

t+Othonne. Ods. [ad. 1. ofhonua (Pliny), a. 
Gr, d@ovva; now used as a generic name.) ‘The 
African or Barbary Ragwort, O¢honna chetrifolia. 

1601 Hottann /diny LI. 286 Othonne groweth plenteonsly 
in Scythia, like vnto Rocket. 

Othre, othur, othyr, obs. ff. Oriter. 

tOthyl. Chem. Obs. [contr. of ox-cthyl = 
cthyl oxide.) A name proposed by Williamson 
for the oxidized radical of the di-carbon serics, 
C,11,0, commonly ealled AckTyYL. 

1857 Mutter Elew. Chet, WM, 311 vote. 1866-77 Watts 
Dict. Chem. \. 132 Williamson called the radicle tothyl’; 
but on acconnt of the difficulty of forming analogous names 
for analogous radicles, the name has been generally aban- 
doned for the term acetyl. 

Otiant (dufiint), a. rare. [ad. L. dtidutem, 
pr. pple. of atia-77 to be at leisure, f. S/n leisure.) 
At leisure, doing nothing, indolent, at ease. 

1878 N. Amer. Revo, CXRXVI. 483 They who... relegate 
the Supreme to the otiant ease of Epicurns, 

+ Otia‘tion. Ofs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. dari; sce prec.] The condition of being at 
leisure or doing nothing ; a taking one’s ease. 

1589 Puttenuam Lag. Poeste i xxv. (Arb,) 307 ‘To sceme 
idle when they be earnestly occupied..and do busily nego- 
tiat by conlor of otiation, 1620 He. J. Kina Sera. 26 Mar. 
9 Some shew of indisposition and otiation in God, as if he 
were gone to rest, an minded vs not. 

Otiatric (tiawtrik), a. [f. Gr. obs, ar- ear + 
iarpixds helonging to healing, medical.} Relating 
to the medical treatment of the ear. 

1861 tr. Ceermak's Pract. Use Laryngoscope tii. 32 (N. Syd. 
Soc.) The patient's affection, which could be realised very 
well by means of the data of the ordinary oliatric method, 

Ilence Otia trics sé., ‘1erm for the consideration 
of the nature and principles of the medical treat- 
ment of the ear’ (Mayne /xpos. Lex. 1857); 
Otiatry, ‘the art of healing the diseases of the 
ear’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1892). 

Otic (tik, ptik), a. Anat., Path. [ad. Gr. 
wrixds, {, obs, wt- ear.) Of, belonging to, or re- 
lating to the ear; auricular. 

Otic ganglion, a small oval flattened swelling on the 
inferior maxillary nerve, which comimuoicates with the 
auriculo-temporal nerve, and with the branch of the facial 
nerve which enters the tympamuin (chorda tynipani). 

1657 Tomiinson Aenor‘'s Disp. 10 Otick (medicaments] to 
the ears. 1836-9 Tono Cye/, Anat, LL. 292/1 ‘The ganglion 
discovered by Arnold, and by him deoomiaated Otic or auri- 
cular, 1853 tr. Rowdberg's Man, Nerv, Dis. 1. xi. 121 (N. 
Syd. Soc.) We must distinguish otic neuralgia from aconstic 
hyperasthesia, 1874 Roosa Ds. Har 204 The otic ganglion. 

-otic (ptik), compound suffix, repr. Gr. -w7iads, 
{. sbs. in -wr-ns, or adjs. in -w7-os, from vbs, in -éy 
+ -ix-ds, «1c. Nouns of action from these vbs, are 
formed in -wois; hence, adjs. in -oTIC go in sense 
with sbs. in -osis, -osx, as auairolic, of, pertain- 
ing to, or affected with amaurosis; so chlorotic, 
cyanotic, endosmotic, exostotic, hypuotic, narcotic, 
neurotte, osmotic, sclerotic, ec. Some words in 
-oti¢ are otherwise derived, as erotic, exotic, demotic 
(Gr, dnportcds), or are formed byanalogy, as chaotic. 

Otidid (6tidid), @. Zool, [f. L. ais, atid-em 
bustard + -103.] Belonging to the O/dide or 
bustard family of birds. So Oti‘diform a., re- 
sembling a bustard; O'tidine a. = offdid. 

In mod. Dicts. , 

| Oti:dinmm. [mod.L., f. Greek type *wridior, 
dim. of obs, &rés ear; ef. onnuatidium.| The form 
of the auditory organ present in the Mollusca. 

fence Oti-dial a., of or pertaining to an otidium, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, \ ; 

Otiose (6 fians), a. [ad. L. d¢idsis at leisure, 
unemployed, f. d¢fim leisure. Cf. F. ofsenx, OF. 
ocieux, ocios, Sp. octoso, tt. otioso.] . 

lL. At leisure or at rest; unemployed, idle; 
inactive, indolent, lazy. 

1850 Tait's Mag. XVU. 732/2 A malcontent hy necessity, 
because otiose and resourceless. 1865 Sat. Kev. 7 Jan. 24 
Our policy in Turkey has now dwindled into an otiose sup- 
port of the Government, 1885 F. Harrison Choice Bhs, 


(1886) 198 An otiose God .. surveying unmoved ‘this dusty 
fuliginous chaos’. 

2. That is unattended by action; having no prac- 
tical result; unfruitful, sterile; nugatory, fatile. 

1794 Pacey Zvid. b. 11.1. (1827) 354 Such stories. .as require, 
on the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose assent. 
1844 W. G, Warp /deal Chr. Ch. (ed. 2) 93 We must learn 
to dismiss all otiose and nnfruitfirl contemplation of external 
models, 1853 Harowick Cér. Ch. Afid. Age (1861) 292 Re- 
posing with a vague and otiose belief on the traditionary 
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doctrines as they had been logically systematized by John 
of Damascus, 1875 W. Jackson Doctr. Relribution 4g The 
‘why’ of moral duty is not an otiose but a fruitful principle, 
b. Having no practical function; idle, snper- | 
Huous, useless. \ 

1866 Sat, Aber. 14 July 54/2 ‘The number of otiose lines and | 
sprawling irrelevant points which swell the piece out. 1878 
Granstone frfur, Homer xiii. 146, 1 doubt the opinion 
sometimes held, that there abound in Homer idle or ‘otiese* 
epithets. 1880 Saver in Nature XXI. 406 Au alphabet 
which, . possesses otiose and needless letters. 

O-tio:sely, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.J In an 
otiose manner; idly; without any practical end. 

1886 Lownie, Progr. World Latest Lit. Mss. (1891) 178 As 
has been somewhat otiosely: discussed. 1896 Hammonxp 
Church or Chapel? 187 An article of faith, held, not otiosely, 
but after it has been threshed out again and again, ; 

O-tio:seness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] ‘The 
quality of being otiose, or having no practical fime- 
tion. 

1867 Macu, Vag. Apr. §23/1 Vhey complain of olioseness 
of letters in some words, of inadequacy in others. 

Otiosity (64figsiti). Forms: 3-6 oei-, oey-, 
osyte, -ite, ~itoe, -itie, 6- otiosity. [a, OF. 
octosité, occtosité (sth e. in Godefo, f. OF. ecctose, 
ad.L. é¢sesis at leisure, £. ééeze.) 

1, The condition or state of being otivse, un- 
employed, or idle; ease, leisure, idleness. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cijb, By onerlonge reste and ociosyte 
been gendred or goten. .thre grete synnes, aunryce, lecheryc, 
and ouer moche talkynge, 1532-3 dct 24 Hen. UTI. 4 
‘The people... line nowe in idlenesse and ociositee. 1560 
Kottany Crt. Venus Prol. 237 ‘Thocht the corps ty in 
ociositic, 1848 ‘Tnacksray an. Fairs, A life of dignified 
otiosity such as became a person of bis eminence. 1866 
Suurtiy Brooks Sooner or Later i, Vhe happy otiosity 
enjoyed by the million. 

2. Indolence; want of action, enterprise, or 
aitention; negligence, carelessness, perfunctoriness. 

1632 Lirucow Tray. v. 172 A Towne. .of small importance, 
in regard of. .trafficke..: Want of Strangers heing one Ict, 
and vitious otiosily the other stop. 

+ O'tions, @. Ofs. rare. Also ocious. [ad. L, 
otios-us OTIOSE, or Hs OF. repr. ocios, -eus, -cix.] 
Leisurely ; idle; at ease. 

1614 SytvesterR Bethufia's Kescue ve 121 Private men 
(whose otious care Scarce passe the threshold cf their own 
door dare). 1656 ILount Glossugr., Ociows, idle, careless, 


restful, at case. 

| Otitis (etaitis). Pak. [mod.L., f. Gr. obs, 
@r- ear + -1718.] Inflammation of the ear. 

1799 oorer Med. Dict., Ofrtis, inflammation of the in- 
ternal ear, 1822-34 Good's Study Aled, .ed, 4) WL. 197 In- 
flammations, expecially cephalitis and otitis. 1844 Durron 
Deafness 51 The causes which produce internal otitis are 
many of them of the same character, hut more severe than 
those which excite external otitis. 


Hence Oti'tic a., connected with otilis, 
1822-34 Good's Study Mfed. (ed. 4) H. 103 This is mostly | 
the effect of cold, and is in fact an otitic catarrh, 


{Otium (ofiim). The Latin word for ‘leisure, | 
freedom from business, ease’, in occasional Enylish 
use; esp. in the phrase offum cum dignitale, 
leisure with dignity, dignified leisure or ease. 

1729 Ln. Boutxcurone Let. to Swift 19 Nov, io Pope's 
Wks raggt IX. 110 Otitan cum dignilate is to be had with 
so0/, a year as well as with sooo, 1815 CHALMERS Leé. in 
Life 851) IL. ar A life of intellectual leisure, with the offun 
of literary pursuits, 1820 Scott S/onast. Introd., Intending 
there to lead my future life in the offue cum dignitate 
of half-pay and anonity, 1849 Thackeray Pendennis ixviii, 
Mr, Morgan was enjoying his e¢fwsr in a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar. 

Otmer, obs. form of OurMore, 

Otmest, ottemeste, obs. forms of Urmosr. 

Oto-, before a vowel ot-, a. Gr. wro-, combining 
form of ots, wr- ear, an element of medical and 
other scientific words, the more important of which 
appear in their alphabetical places, | 

Otocata‘rrh, catarrh of the ear (Mayne £x/os. | 
Lex. 1857). Otoco'nia [F. ofoconte (Breschet); Gr. 
xovia or xdvis dust], term for the white pulvernlent 
dnst found in the membranous labyrinth of the 
inner ear, the aggregation of which formsan otolith, 
(Sometimes treated as if pl. of ofoconttnt; also in 
Eng. form Otokonies.) [lence Oteco'nial a. ; 
Otoconite = OrToLITH. O-tocrane [Gr. xpavioy | 
the skull], the auditory capsule, the portion of | 
the pelrons bone which encloses the organ of 
hearing; hence Otocramial, Otocra‘nic aa/s. 
O'tocyst [T’. ofocyste (Lacaze Duthies),f. Gr. adams 
Bladder], term for the anditory vesicle or organ 
of hearing in some of the Invertebrata; hence 
Otocy‘stic @., of or connected with an otocyst. 
|} Otody-nia [Gr. ddvvy pain], ear-ache; hence 
Otody-nic a. (Mayne). Oto‘graphy [-cRarHy], 
description of the ear (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1842) ; 
hence Otogra’phical a. Otomorpho‘logy, the 
morphology of the ear. || OQtomycorsis [Mycosts, 
Gr. puns fungus], the presence of parasitic fungi 
in the external auditory meatus. Oto'pathy [Gr. “| 
Gos suffering], disease of the ear (Dunglison 1853) ; 
hence Otopathica. O'tophone [Gr. gary sound], 
an ear-trumpet, an apparatus for the conveying 
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of sound to the deaf; also = Oroscorr 1, O*to- 
plasty [Gr. mAdacew to mould], plastic surgery 
of the ear; hence Otopla‘stic a.(Mayne). {| O-to- 
pyo'sis [Gr. mwas formation of pus], suppuration 
in the car. || Otorrhosa (Gr. fofa a flow], puru- 
lent discharge from the ear; hence Otorrhoxal, 
Otorrho‘ic ad/s., relating to ctorrhcea. |] Otosa‘l- 
pink [Gr. odAmy£ war-lrmmpet], the Eustachian 
tube, Oto'steal [Gr. da7éov bone] a@., relating to 
the auditory ossicle; sé., applied by Owen to the 
homologues of the bones af the ier ear, in fishes, 
etc. Oto'tomy [-romy], dissection of the ear 
(Dunglison, 1843). 

3855 Hotwen fftew, Osteo? (1872) 273 The two masses are 
the otoconia’ or ‘utoliths’, 1881 Mivaet Cat jor Two 
sues cunnected by a bacrow Lent tube and containing within 
them small crystals of carbonate of lime, called otoliths, or 
otucontin, 1842 B, Witson daadé. Pade AM. (ed. 2) 472 The 
membranous labyrinth... contains twostuall calcareous masses 
called *otoconites, 1854 Owen Shed. & Leeth in Circ, Sey 
Organ, Nat. 1.171 Uhe organ of hearing,..the surrounding 
vertebral cements being moditied to form the cavity for its 
reception, which is called ‘‘utocrane 1872 Mivakt Alene. 
Anat, 138. 1887 Maysec apes, Levys ‘Ofecranial, of or 
belonging to Nie otocrane. 1877 Woxtay Anat. fue clin. 
iv. 129 In some there is a sac nlled with calcareous matter 
Cotocyst) attached to the ganglion, 1878 Vie. Gegeat= 
faur's Comp. Anat. 543 ‘Vhe primitive otocyst is) the 
foundation of a complicated cavitary systent. 1880 K, Ray 
Lankuster in Wate XXL 147 The presence of velar 
‘obocystic canals constitutes the chief peculiarity of the 
Rents Craspedacusta, 1836-9 Topp Cye/. clnat. 11. 567/2 
*Otokonies .. found in the sacculus vestibuli of the ears of 
Cephalopods. 1900 Miss Enxis //man Kar 42 As otulozy 
is a medical terut for the science of Lhe ear, we should prefer 
to use the new word (suggested by Dr. R. Garnett) ‘otumor- 
phology, the science of the shape ofthe ear, 1897 Borxtir 
far 224 *Otomycosis is said te Le much more frequently 
met among the poorer classes. 1839 LD. J. Moriarty fis 
band Hunter W109 Perceiving the ‘otophone properly 
fixed. 1888 larer, Aun, Deaf Jau. 25 Examination of 1s deaf 
personsin the Pennsylvania Inst. by means of M:tloney’s Ovo- 
plone, 1818-20 Tuomrson tr. Cullen's Nesologia 40? Vocal 
Diseases..Of the Secretions and I.xcretions .. *Otorrlaa. 
1878 ‘VT. Grvanr fract, Steer. 1. 8g Deafness is not untre- 
quent, the hearing failing without any external disease, 
such as otorthara, 1899 tr. von Zienrssen's Cred, Med, X11, 
£08 “Otorrbweal abseess of the brain, 1857 Mayne A.rfos. 
Lex, Olorrhoic, 1854 Owes Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., 
Organ. Nat. 1.177. body as bard as shell, like half a split 
almond. .it ix the * Sotosteal '.. or proper car-bone, 1868 — 
Anat. Fertebr, U1. 246 The otosteals conduct vibrations 
from the tympanic membrane to the vestibvlar one, 


Otoba butter, O. fat. The almost colour- 
less oil expressed from the seeds of A/yristica Ofoba, 
a species of nutmeg-tree (Sya. Soc. Zer.). 

+ Otok, MEE. pa.t. of ofake, OFTAKE v. 

€1330 Arth. § Merl. 9359 Arthour olok him with drawe 
sword. 

Otolite (Gu tloit). [f. Oro- + -nrrr.] = next. 

1846 Owen Leet. Comp, Anat. 1 211 The large size of the 
organ of hearing, aud especially that of the hard vtolites, 
also relate to the nediuus through which the sonorous vibra- 
lions are propagated to the fish, 1855 HL. Srencer “rine. 
Psychol. (1872) 1.4 i. 38 Those atmospheric waves which. . 
are conveyed to the minute otvlites and rods of the inner 
ear, to be hy them impressed on the auditory herves. 

Otolith (télip). swat. and PAysiol. [mod, f 
Oro- + Gr. Aidos stone.] An ear-stone; one of the 
calcareons bodies, often in the shape of rhombic 
crystals, found in the inner ear of vertebrates and 
some invertebrates; in fishes often of great size, in 
the higher vertebrates small particles. 

1835-6 Toon Cycd. Anat. 1. 554/1 An acoustic vestibule, 
containing..a calcareous lody or otolithe. 1883 H. Gray 
Anat, (ed. 10) 618 ‘Vhe ololiths are two small rounded 
hodies, consisting of a mass of ininute crystalline grains of 
carbonate of lime, held together in a mesh of delicate 
fihrous tissue, and contained in the wall of the utricle and 
saccule, opposite the distribution of the nerves, 1 
Scudver /hysiol. WW 1205 Lee is of opinion that the otoliths 
and macula form the organ for statical equilibrium, 

4, b. By confusion, applied to the otic bones or 
ossicles of the inner ear in some animals, 

Hence Otolithic, Otoli‘tic ad/s., of the nature 


of or pertaining to an otolith; containing otoliths. 

1855 T. R. Jonss Ani. Kingd. (ed. 2) 110 (Acalephz) 
The otolitic vesicle, which, from analogy..is considered as 
an organ of hearing. 1875 Huxtey in “ncyel. Brit. 1. 132/1 
A sensory organ, having the characters of an otolithic sac, 
is seated upon the ganglion. 1900 ScuXrer PAysiol. M1. 
1167 The most primitive form of internal ear is undoubtedly 
a sac containing fluid in which an otolithic mass is im- 
mersed, and having on the wall hair-like processes related 
to the terminations of a nerve. 

Otologist (ote lddzist), [f. as next + -1sT.] 
One versed in otology; an ear-specialist. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 47 The high character of the 
work that has been done by American otologists. 1876 
Bartiotow Afat, Afed. (1879) $49 Glycerine is used by olo- 
logists to soften cernmen. é ae 

Otology (cig lddzi).  [f. Gr. obs, ar- ear + 
-L0GY.] ‘That branch of science which treats of 
the ear, its anatomy, functions, and diseases; a 


treatise on the ear. 

1842 Dunatison Afed. Lex., Otology..The part of anatomy 
which treats of the ear, 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 17 
Formerly known as aural medicine and surgery, but.. better 
designated by the term Otology. 1880 (¢/¢/e) American 
Journal of Otology, a quarter y journal of Cece of 
aconstics. 3899 li7est#. Gaz. 9 Aug. 2/3 The niversity of 

uv 
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Edinburgh has made otology one of the qualifying subjects 
for her medical degrees. a 

Hence Otological a., of or pertaining to otology, 

1898 NV. &. Daily Mail 27 Sept. 5 international Otological 
Congress in Florence. Afod, Otological Society of the 
United Kingdom. ; F : ft 

| Otomys (su'témis). Zool, [f. Oro- + Gr. pis 
monse.}] A genus of rodents of the family A/erzde, 
having large hairy ears. 

1834 MeMurtrin Cunicr’s Anim. Kingd. 86 The Otomys 
are nearly allied to the Field Rats. /éid. (Vhe Cape 
Otomys.) Size of a rat; fur marked with black and fawn- 
coloured rings. | _ 

Otoscope (a"'tskop), 
observing. observer.] 

1. A moditication of the stethoscope for auscul- 
tation of sounds in the car; an auscultation-tube. 

1849 J. ‘Tovnsee Dis. Ear in Med.-Chirurg. Trans, 
XXALT. 74 When examining the ear with the otoscope, 
(Vote. An elastic tube, about eighteen inches in tength, 
tipped with ivory at both ends, one extremity of which is 
inserted into the externa] meatus of the patient, and the 
other into that of the medical man.) 1853 Sin W. WiLbE 
Pract. Obs, Aural Surg. 113. P 

2. An optical instrument for inspecting the cavity 
of the ear. 

1853 Str W.Witve /’ract. Obs. Aural Surg.113 Otoscope 
..also applied to a form of speculum aurix 1884 M. 
Mackeszie Dis. Threat & Nose 11. 243 Brunton's otoscope 
Consists of a metallic tube provided with an eye-piece. 
Into this tube a funnel opens at right angles, through which 
the light is made to fall on a perforated reflector, which 
throws the rays through the distal part of the cylinder into 
an ordinary ear speculum, : . 

llence Otosco'pic @.; Oto'scopy, inspection or 
clinical examination of the ear; the use of the 
otoscope, 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans, 1X. 96 Otoscopic examination re- 
vealed nothing abnormal in either ear. 1874 Roosa Dis. 
far (ed. 2)86 Dr. Rossi ina very recent paper on binocular 
otoscopy, proposes the use of a microscopic object-glass set 
at an angle of 70° in a spectacle frame, as a simple and 
efficient Linocular otoscope. 

Otosis (otowsis), [mod. f. Gr, ots, w7- ear + 
-os13,]  Mishearing; alteration of words caused 
by an erroneous apprehension of the sound, 

1860 Hacneman A ntalyt. Orthagr. xii. 65 Otosis isa change 
in words, due to misconception of the ue sound, influencing 
consonants of the same quality. 1884 J. A, HPARRIson Veyro- 
ding. Introd. in Anglia, Negro linglish is an ear-language 
altogether, .. built up on what the late Professor Haldeman 
of Pennsylvania called otosis, an error of ear,a mishearing. 

|| Ototoi, Also otototoi. [a. Gr. droroi, etc.] 
A Greck exclamation of pain or grief; =wae! alas! 
Hence Ototoi v., to cry ‘ototoi’, to utter a wail. 

1897 Browninc Aganemnon 1068 Orototoi, Gods, Earth, 
Apollon, Apollon! C4. Why didst thou ‘ ototoi' concerning 
loxias? 1883 I’. M. Crawrorn Jf. /saacs 3 The ghosts of 
the slain sometimes appear..and gibber a feclile little ‘Oto- 
totoi ‘ after the manner of the shade of Dareios. 

Otour, otre, obs. forms of OTren. 

Otow, contr. f. Sc. ofouéi, OvrTwitt, outside of, 

Ottamite, variant of OrtomitE Obs. 

Ottar, variant form of Attar, Orto. 

|| Ottava (otta-va). [It ovava eighth, octave.] 

1. Afus. An octave; chiefly in the phrases of/ava 
alta, ottava bassa, indicating that a passage is to 
be played an octave higher, or lower, than written. 
(Usually abbrev. 82a.) 

1848 Rimpauir First Bk. Piano 13 To avoid many ledger- 
lines below the staff, the notes are sometimes written eight 
degrees higher than their real place in the system, and the 
words ottava bassa, or 8%* dassa, placed under them, to shew 
that they are to be played an octave lower than.. written, 

2. Ofava rima (rima). An Italian stanza of 
eight 11-syllabled lines, riming as @bababec; 
the English adaptation, as used by Byron, has 
English heroic lines of ten syllables. 

1820 Suecrey Left. Pr. Wks. 1880 1V. 178, | am translating 
in oftava rimma the Hymn to Mercury, of Homer. 1875 
Loweut. Spenser Pr. Whs. 1890 IV. 328 He found the 
otfava rima too monotonously iterative. 1880 AZacur, Mag. 
51 The three important verse-forms which English poetry 
owes to Italy, the ottava-rima, the sonnet, and the sestina, 

Ottemest, obs. variant of Urmost. 

Otter (p'tor), 54. Forms: 1 otr, otor, (octer), 
1-5 oter, 3-5 otur, (5 otere, otre, ot(t)our, ottyre, 
otyr(e, otir, 6 ottre,9 dia/, oater), 5- otter. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. ofr, of(for, ofer = MDu., Du. offer, 
OUG., offar (MHG., G. offer), ON. ofr:—OTeut. 
*otrd-s, pre-Teut. *udrd-s: cf. Lith. wdra, OSlav. 
vydra, Skr. ndrd-s ‘otter’; radically akin to Gr. 
bdwp, Skr. wdan, Eng. water; ef. Gr. vdpos, vdpa 
water-snake.]} 

1. An aquatic fur-bearing carnivorous mammal 
(Lutra vulgaris, Fam. A/ustelide) Seeding chiefly 
on fish, having fin-like legs, webbed feet, and long 
horizontally flattened tail, which enable it to swim 
and turn in the water with remarkable rapidity. 

Often taken as the type of an amphibious creature. 

aqoo Efpinal Gloss. 585 (O. E. T.) Lutrus, otr ae 
octer, oe otr, ¢1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IL 418 OF 
oteres hole. c1o0o Aifric's Voc. in Wr.-Waleker 118/42 
Lutria, otor. ¢1278 Aforal Ode (Jesus MS.) 358 in O. #. 
Afise. go Ne oter ne acquerne, Beuveyr ne sablyne. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. U. 237/642 On is hindore fet An Otur bare 
cam gon, ¢ 1440 


[f. Oro- + Gr, -oxeros 


‘acob's Well 118 As pe ottyr sleth fysch, | 
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& gaderyth it on hepe in-to his hole, a1gqgo Ant. de la 
Tour (1868) 22 Late us ete the gret ele, and y wille saie to 
my husbond that the otour hathe eten hym. 14.. Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 700/16 Hic /utricius, a notyre. 1525 Lp. 
Brrexers Frofss. 1}. xcit. [txxxviii.) 273 Lyke an Otter in 
the water, 15996 Suaks.1 f/en. /17, mi. ili. 143 An Otter, sir 
lohn? Why an Otter?) “aZ Why? She's neither fish nor 
flesh, a 1654 SeLnen Yadle-t, (Arb.) 69 A kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half-Spiritual, and half-Femporal. 1774 Gornsa, 
Nat. Hist. 11, 319 In the first step of the progression from 
land to amphihious animals we find the Otter. 1811 in’C. A, 
Johns Week at Lizard 64 To John Johns for an oater..15. 
1839 E. 1). Crarke ¢7av. Aussia 136/1 Great quantities of 
the furs and skins of the otter, beaver, and fox, are annually 
brought to market by the traders. 

b. Applied to other species of Lefra, and allicd 
genera (of which there are several) ,as the American 
Otter, L. canadensis; Sea Otter, L. (Euhydris) 
marina, with black glossy fur, which inhabits the 
American shores of the North Pacific. 

1781 Pennant //ist. Quadr. 11. 356 Mustela lutris ..Sea 
Otter, 1842 Sir W. Jarvine in Nat. Libr, Mammatia 
XIV. 254. 1883 Casse/?'s Nat. Hist. Ib. 201 Like the Seal, 
the Sea Otter is gregarious? 

2. The fur or skin of this animal (of any specics). 

1429 in Somerset Wills (gor) 131 [A gown furred (/ogane 
Jurratam) with) oter. 130 Patscr. 2530/1 Ottre, a furre, 
peanx de loutres, 1653 Warton Angier ii. 41 The gloves 
of an Otter are the best fortification for your hands against 
wet weather. 1887 J. Asuny Sterry Lazy MVinstred (1892) 
46 You never..saw such A lithe little learner in otter. 

+3. A sailor. Obs. slung. 

¢ 1700 Street Robbertes Consider'd, Otter, a sailor. 

4. A tackle consisting of a float with line and 
a number of hooks, used in fresh-water fishing. b. 
A kind of tishing gear used in deep-sea trawling; 
also adfrth, 

18st It. Newtaxn “rne 53 The otter is a thin piece of 
board, about four feet long and a foot or so hroad. 1860 [see 
Orter m 2) 1898 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/1 The steam 
catchers, .are of the most approved type, with special steam 
winches and ‘ Otter ' fishing gear. 

5. Short for offer-moth: see 7. 

c1440 Floris & Bi. (Taunt. MS.) 96/772 Or y it ere wyst, An 
Otter fley3 ageynst my brest. 

6. Name of a breed of sheep: = Axcon. 

1890 C. L, Moran Anim. Life § Intell. vi. (1891) 226 Froin 
this one lamb the offer, or ancon, breed was raised. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, as otter-hiller, -shin, -trach, 
-(rap; otter-canoe, a kayak used by sea-otter 
bunters in Alaska; otter-dog, -hound, a dog of a 
Lreed used for hunting the otter; otter-hunt, + (a) 
the huntsman having charge of otter-hounds; (2) 
the chase of the otter; otter-hunting = prec. (4); 
otter-line = sense 4; otter-mark, a trace left 
by an otter; otter-moth, the Gnost-moTH (//ep?- 
alus humuli); otver-path, a continuous track 
left by otters; otter-shell, the English name of 
bivalve shells of the genus Zz¢raria; otter-shrew, 
an aquatic insectivorous quadruped, /ofamogale 
velox, of western equatorial Africa, having a 
weascl-like body; otter-spear, a spear used in 
hunting otters; otter-trawl, a trawl fitted with 
the ‘otter’ device (sense 4 b); hence ottar- 
trawling sé., fishing with the otter-traw], 

1653 Watton Angler i. 4 All men that keep *Otter dogs 
ought to have a Pension from the Commonwealth. 1607 
TopseL. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 446 These otters are hunted 
with special dogs called *otter-hounds, 1854 J. W. WaRTER 
Last of Old Squires vi. 59 A messenger was despatched for 
the otter-hounds, which a friend of the squire’s kept some 
ten miles off. 1485 Xo//s of Fari?. V1. 356/2 Graunte of the 
Office of “Ottcerhunte, 1601 F. Tare /ouseh. Ord, Edw. 1] 
(1876) 45 An otterhunt, who shal have in his custody twelve 
dogges running at the oltre. 181g Scott Guy AV, xxvi, An 
otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting the day after, 
consumed the time merrily. 1735 Somenrvitte Chase tv. 
Argt., Description of the *Otter Hunting. 1840 R.H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxvii. 2 The brig Convoy..engaged in otter- 
hunting among the islands. @ 1676 Watton Angler ii. 
(Cassell) 45 The want of “otter-killers. will in time prove the 
destruction of all rivers. 1862 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 182 Death 
stauns owre't wi’ “otter-line, Oot liftin’ ten by ten, 1856 
Dove Logie Chr. Faith v.i. § 1.247 We should understand 
why the ‘otter-marks led to the water. 1804 Aled. Frat. 
XII. 229 Hop yards might be pieserc! from the honey- 
dew ..and from the *ottermoth, by being covered with 
stones, 1805 RK. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) MM. 250 
The otter moth. peda its larvee upon the roots of the 
plants. 1864 J. C. Arkinson Stanton Grange 189 What 
tight have been termed an *otter-path; not merely the 
track of his feet here and there. 1865 J.G. Woop Common 
Shells 45 As is implied by the scientitic title, Lu¢raria, the 
*Otter-shells inhabit the mud, into which they hurrow deeply, 
exactly as do the Gapers. /éi¢. 46 The commonest species, 
the Oval Otter-shell. /874. 47 The Oblong Otter-shell is 
not so plentiful as its oval relative. 1545 Rates of Customs 
Cjb, "Otter skynnes the pece xiid, “1583 /did. Dv, Otter 
skinnes the peece ijs. 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 
266 A jerkin made of otter-skin, 1540 in Wilts Archzol. 
Mag. VIM. 272 [They] did assaulte this deponent with their 
swerdes and an “otter-speare. 1828 Scotr Nod Koy v, Nets, 
fishing-rods, otter-s; s, hunting-poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for taking or killing game. 1863 
ATKINSON Stanton Grasge (1864) 192 One or two points near 
the presumed “otter-tracks. 1897 R. Munro Prehist, Probl, 
245 Among the fishing gear..he includes this *otter-trap. 


O-tter, v. [f. prec. sb., after Zo fis, etc.] 
1. itr. To hunt the otter. 


1902 Daily Chron. 3 July 3/2 He writes of..ottering in 
St. John's Vale, of the Grasmere rush-bearing. 


OTTOMAN. 


2. To fish with the ‘otter’ tackle (see prec. 4). 
, 1860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 165 Certain Philistines have 
increased the mischief by permitting their gillies to use the 
otter, .. If the gilly otters for you, he will for himself. 1890 
Daily News 29 Sept. 4/8 \ loch can be ‘ottered', fish can 
thus be nade shy and hard to catch. 1892 Fre/d 7 May 
681/2 The fish..are..shy, having been well whipped over or 


*ottered for by the local fishermen. 


Otter, variant form of Orto, ATTAR. 

Otter-down, erroneous for EipeR-pown (an un- 
familiar word at the time). 

1759 Jouxson /d/er No. 40 es Now to be sold, for ready 
money only, some duvets for bed-coverings, of down, beyond 
comparison superior to what is called otter-down. 

Otterly, obs. form of UTrEeny, 

+O'ttimacy, obs. var. Optimacy ( =It. offimiasia). 

1594 T. Reowncrienp tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 64 Vnder the word ottimacy, or poputlaritie, they 
cloake their euill intent. 

Otto! (gto). Also 8-9 otter, ottar. Analtered 
form of the word more accurately spelt ATTaR, in 


allar or otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses. 

1639 Sauriey Whe Ball w.i, left your kick With your 
cousin to huy otto. 1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 12 ? 8 
With episodes of dancing girls, and offer of roses! 19792 4. 
Youxc Svaxv. France 186 Roses are a great article for the 
famous otter, all of which is commonly supposed to come 
from Bengal. 1813 Moore Post-bag, Hor., Od. 1. xi, While 
Otto of Roses Refreshing all noses Shall sweetly exhale from 
our whiskers and wigs, 1835 Blackw. Mag. XXNVIL 440 
Sweet as ottar of roses distilled by the alchymie sun. 

b. Hence, jocularly, a liquid with a fragrant 
or characteristic odour. 

1849 Tuackrray Pendennis xlviii, The Captain, before 
issuing..scented himself with otto of whisky, 

Hence O'ttoed @., perfumed with otto of roses. 

1810 Splendid Follies 1. 177 An ell of ottoed cambric. 

O-tto2. [Named after the inventor in 1877.] 
A kind of velocipede: see DicycLz. HenceO ttoist, 
a rider of an ‘Otto’ dicycle. 

1885 Cyel. Tour. Cid Gaz, Sept. 284 One or more tricyclists 
who are in the habit of riding with good Ottoists, /érd., My 
experience is that the ‘Otto’ is more easily ridden uphill 
than the F.S. tricycle. 1887 Bury & Hinwter Cycéing 
(Badin. Libr.) 369 Alt Ottos built before 1882 were fitted with 
block breaks. 

Ottoman (ptémin), a.and 54.1 Also 6-7 Otho-. 
[= F. Ottoman, It. Otfomano, med,.L. Otfomauus, 
med.Gr. "Orovpavos; of which the L. and It. pl. 


Ottomani was ad. Arab, (sles suthmani or 


sothmani, adj. from cothman, name of the founder 
of the present Turkish dynasty and empire. The 
forms Othoman and Othman more closely repre- 
sent the Arabic; but all want the adj. ending -7. 

The Turkish pronunciation of Othman is Osman, whence, 
with the Turkish adj. suffix -é/, the equivalent Ossanzt. 
In It. use these adjs. were orig. sing, and pl., e.g. ‘la paga 
d'un Osmani al giorno, intrando quattro Osmani', Bratutti 
Chrenica (Venice 1649); but -¢ being the plural ending in L, 
and It.,a new sing. arose, in L, -ss, It. «0, whence the forms 
given above.] 4 ‘ 

A. adj, Of or belonying to the Turkish dynasty 
founded by Othman or Osman I.¢ 1300, the branch 
of the Turks to which he belonged, or the Turkish 
empire rled by his descendants; Turkish of the 


dominions of the Sultan; = OSMANLI a, 

Ottoman Porte, the court or palace of the Sultan; the 
Turkish government ; alsocalled the Porte or Sublime Porte. 

1603 Kxo1.trs(ti/ée) The Generalt Historie of the Turkes.. to 
therising of the Othoman Familie. 1686 Lond, Gaz. No.2112/2 
‘The Ottoman ‘Troops apueuted for the guard of the Bridge 
of Essecke. 1686 /éid. 2116/3 In case they enter into the 
Leagueagainstthe Ottoman Port. 1718 Life Nobt. Frampton 
(1876) 60 Thy freedom enables thee to pass the Ottoman 
empire. 1835 Titrewart Greece vii. 1. 263 The ambition of 
Othman, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 1848 W. H. 
Keety tr. £. Blane's Hist. Ten Years 11. 198 The watch- 
word..of Western Europe in 1830, was, the ‘integrity of the 
Ottoman empire must beAnaintained '. 1899 Times Gazetteer 
1611/1 Turkey, or Ottoman Empire,a number of countries, 
races, states, and provs. governed by the Turks, or more 
correctly the Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks. | 

B, sé, A Tnrk of the family or tribe of Othman 

or Osman; a Turkish snbject of the Sultan; an 
OsMANLL; 2 Turk in the usual) political sense. 

[1585 T. Wasmincton tr. Micholay's Voy. n. xiii. 49 b, The 
title of great..to this day remaineth vnto the house of the 
Othomannes. 1599 Haxceyr Poy. 111.175 As you make 
account of the fauour of the Grand Signor our lord Sultan 
Murates Hottoman.] 160g Bacon Adz. Learn. u. vill. § 5 
As though he had been of the race of the Ottomans. 1685 
Travestin Siege Newheusel 32 Gone. .to fight the Ottomans. 
1735 Swit Lett, fo Pulteney (1766) 11. 273 Of the Roman 
emperors, how many of them were murdered by their own 
army;..the same may be said of the Ottomans by their 
janissaries. 1854 Cnurcn Jisc. Urit, (1891) ¥. 294 It is too 
late to change, in general use, the familiar Ottomans for the 
more accurate Osmans or Osmanli. 1872 Freeman Gen. S2, 
Europ. Hist. xi. § 17 Suleiman was the last of the great line 
of Sultans who had raised the Ottomans to such power. 

Comb, 1684 Leicuton Sexne, Wks. (1868) 444 They do not 
Ottomanlike, one brother kill another to reign alone. i 

Hence + Ottomane‘an a. Od5., Ottoma‘nio (in 
7 Othomaniqne) @. and sé., Ottoman; O'tto- 
manize v, frauzs., to make Ottoman or Turkish. 

1658 J. Durnam Exp. Revelation ix. (1680) 385 The Turks 
(having prevailed over the Saracens) did with them conhine 
in one dominion under the Ottomanean family. 1614 SELDEN 
Titles fon, 105 AM of that Alan sect are..hated by the 
Othomaniques. 1853 G. S. Fasrr Downfald Purkey 28 


OTTOMAN. 


The Four Angels or Ottomanic Sultanies bound fora season 
in the region of the great river Euphrates. 1865 Jaz. Kev. 
§ Aug. 177 Ottomans or Ottomanized functionaries, 1886 
fortn, Rev. No. 239. 564 Not one of them made any per- 
manent progress towards Ottomanizing his dominions. 1895 
Eclectic Mag, Oct. 564 ‘Vo Ottomanize European Turkey. 

Ottoman (ptdmin), 56.2 [f. prec.: prob. 
through F. of/omene (1812 in [Latz.-Darm.).]} 

1. Acushioned seat like a sofa, but withont back or 
arms, for sitting or reclining on; of a small article 
of the same kind nsed as a low seat or footstool. 

1806 Sure Minder in Lond. 11.146 Arberry..with most 
abominable malice, placed her on the Ottoman nest to me ! 
1809 Bron Let, fo Mother rz Nov., The apartment was sur- 
rounded by scarlet ottomans, 1849 Miss Mutock Cee 
xlvi. (1875) 358 Eleanor .. was .. about to sit down by the 
couch on a fitle ottoman, 1866 Gro. Exiot /*. //oft £. (1868) 
12 The frightened uld man seated himself with Nimrod the 
retriever on an ottoman, 1880 Ouina .Voths 1. 166 ‘This 
person had her feet on an ottoman. 

attrib, 1810S. Green Weformisé 1. 162 The Peibrokes 
. had caused to be placed near the fire an elegant ottoman 
sofa. 1859 W. Axnerson Disc. (1860) 290 From her ottoman 
throne in the drawing-room. .[she] gives orders. 

2. A kind of fabric of silk, or silk and wool. 
Also atérié. 

1883 Truth 31 May 747/1 lady Spencer wore a costuine 
of dark red ottoman silk. /é¢e/. 769/2 Another dress is of 
black ottoman, the skirt front being covered with blue jet. 
1884 Casscll's Fam. Mag. Oct. 695/1 The woollen Ottoman 
. is of the nature of the old rep. 1887 Daély News 11 May 
Be The front, in white ottoman, was very richly em- 

roidered in pearls upon the silk. 

t+ O'ttomite. Oss. Also Otta-. [f. Orrom(in 
+ -ITE!.] = Orroman 56,1 

1604 Suaxs. Othello, iii. 235 ‘This present Warres against 
the Ottamites, 1818 Byron CA. //ar.ty. xiv, Europe's bul- 
wark ‘gainst the Ottomite. 

Ottrelite (girélait), Ax, [Named after 
Ottrez, in Belgium, where found : see -Lit#.] 

+1. An obsolete synonym of Disitsce. (So 
named by Wolff of Spa, 1812.) 

2. A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and 
manganese, found in greyish to black crystalline 
scales. (So named by Damonr, 1842.) 

1844 Dana Min, 529 Ottrelite .. scratches glass with diffi- 
culty. 1879 Rutiry Stud, Rocks x. 132. ‘ 
_tO-ttroye, 54. OAs. rare. [a. OF. otro? oftroy, 
in AF, also offroy, vbl. sb. from ofroyer : see next.] 
Yielding, concession. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. x. vi, Venus .. shewde hyme 
[Pygmalion] signes of ottroye & consente. 
_tOttroye, v. Obs. [a. OF. of()rover (1 2the. 
in Littré), earlier form of octroyer: see Ocrroy.] 
trans. To accord, concede, grant; =OcTRoY v1. 

€3477 Caxton Yason7 And after congie and licence taken 
and ottroied he retourned into his countrey. 1491 — Vilas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 106 b/2 The holy man apper- 
ceyued that the tresoure of grace was to tym ottroyed and 
gynen. 1512 Aedyas in Thoms rose Kove. (1828) VT. 14 
‘The honour .. with good hert I gus and graunt you. 
1546 $2. Papers Hen, VI11, X14. 234, 1 thoughte that the 
Kinge his maister shuld do as well to punisshe hym for it, 
as to ottroye hym the combat. 

Ottur, Ot(t)yr(e, otur, obs. ff. UrTer, OTTER. 

+Otwi-n, adv. Os. In 4 otwyn, o twinne. 
[See O prep... 1b.}] Variant of ATWIy Oés., asunder, 

41330 Ofuel 1202 Er pei wolden o twinne gon. @ 1340 
Hanrote ?salter xxv. 1 We are fere otwyn in soul. 

+ Ou, xf. Obs. = O, On. 


1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4407 Ou Jouerd pe deol bat ber was 
of hom of normandye. 


Ou, obs. form of OwE v., How, You. 

Qn-, the ordinary spelling of ov- before ¢1625, 
as in oual, oer, overt: see afl such under the 
modern spelling Ova, OvER, OVERT, ete. 

|| Ouabaio, better Wabaio (wabai‘o). The 
Somali name (Larajasse Semalt Dict., wabatyo) of 
the plant 4Acocanthera Schimperi, the juice of which 
is nsed to poison arrows. ence Ouabain, better 
Wabain (wabia‘in), the glucoside, Cs,H,,O,2, ob- 
tained from this plant, in action and composition 
closely resembling strophanthin. (The spelling 
oua- for wva- is due to the French discoverer.) 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 Pharmac. Frni, 27 May 965 
In the year 1882 some roots, stems, and leaves of the plant 
said to yield the ouabaio poison of the Somalis were sent 
from Africa to France by M. Revoil. 1893 Squina Aphe- 
meris 1V. 45 Ouahain is a glucoside obtained by extraction 


from the root and wood of the Ouabato. 1897 Addhudé's 
Syst. Med. Ul, 229. . 


Ouakari, var. Wakart, S. American monkey. 

| Ouananiche weinini‘f). Also written oui- 
nanniche, wananishe, WiNNINISH, elc. [French 
spelling of native name in Montagnais dialect of 
Cree; dim. of wennan. (Occurs ina book written 
by Father Masse, Jesuit missionary 1611-46.) The 
English phonetic spelling would be wenaneesh.} 
A French Canadian name of the fresh-water salmon 


of the Labrador peninsula (S@/ao salar vat.). 

1896 FE. T. D. Crtasteers (¢/t/e) The Quananiche and its 
Canadian Environment. 1 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 217/1 
Lordly salmon, gamy trout and huckjumping ouananiche are 
fit for any man to play. i 

[Ouarine, a scribal or typographical error for 
ouariue, i.e, ouarive (Claude d'Abbeville, A/tsston 
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en AMaragnan, 1614, 252), taken over from Buffon 
by Goldsmith, and repeated by some later writers. 
The word intended, ovartve (wariv), is the Fr. 
form of GuARIBA, a South American monkey.) 

Oubit, oubut, var. Woozvt, woolly-bear. 

+Ou'bliance. O/s. Also oublyaunce, -ence. 
[a. OF oudblrance, -tence (13th. in Littré), f. owblier 
to forgeti—pop. L. od/itd-re, f. ob/it-, ppl. stem of 
oblivise? to forget,] Forgetting, oblivion. 

€1477 Caxton Jason gi b, That ye levue and put her in 
oubliance. 1484 — CAdvalry 84 Tre torneth hym in tu for- 
getynge oroublyaunce. — Ayad/ Bk Dvj, After neclygence 
cometh oublyence or forgetyng. 

Oublie, obs. form of OBLEY. 

[Oubliette vbligt), 54. (Fr. ovbliette 14th c. 
in Littré), f. oud/rer to forget.] A secret dungeon, 
access to which was gained only through a trap- 
door above ; often having a secret pit below, into 
which the prisoner might be precipitated. 

1819 Scott /vanhoe slii, The place was atterly dark—the 
oubliette, as I suppose, of their accursed convent. @ 1845 
Hoop Anight & Dragen xxviii, In the dark onbliette Let 
yon merchant forget That he e’er had a bark richly laden. 
1872 Srurcion /reas. Paz. Ps. Ixix. 15 Forgotten like one 
in the oubliettes of the Bastille, 1877 ‘Texnysox //are/d tu. 
ii, The deep-down oubliette, Down thirty feet helow the 
smiling day—In blackness. 

Hence Oublie'tte 7. /raus., to shut up in, or as 
in, an oubliette. 

1884 Texxysun Becket 1. it, Could you keep her Tn. 
dungcon'd from one whisper of the wind, Dark even fron 
a side glance of the moon, And oublictted in the centre, 

Ouch (autf}, sé. Forms: a. 4 3 nouehe, 2-6 
nowehe, (5 noyeh(e, 6 knowch). 8. 4-5 
uche, 4-G onche, 5-6 owche, (3; oyche), 6- 


ouch, (ME. and APF. nouche = OF. noche, 
noche, nosche, nusche, in ONE, noske. nosgete :— 


late L. szsea, a. OUG. auscha, nuscha, MIG. 
nuske, nusche buckle, clasp. App. of Celtic origin: 
ef. Olr. vase ring, aasgatue 1 knit, tie, Gael. nagg 
seal. ‘he form ovck has arisen from the erroneous 
ME. division of a nouche asan ouche (ef. another, 
@ nother, also adler, newt ). 

Scarcely in living use since 1600; but known in the Bible 
and earlier literature ; often vaguely or unintelligently used 
by later writers, as if = gem, jewel, precious ornament.] 

1. A clasp, buckle, hbula, or brooch, for holding 
together the two sides of a garment; hence, a 
clasped necklace, bracelet, or the like; also, a 
buckle or brooch worn as an ornament (the chief 
meaning in later times). (Such nouches or ouches 
were often set with precious stones, whence sense 2." 

a. 1382 Weir 1 Mace. x. 89 And he sente to him agolden 
lase Lg¢ess or nouche], as custume is for to be 30uen to 
cosyns of kyngus. 1384 Cuaucer ff. Fame im. 260 And 
they were set as thik of nouchis. 1390 Gower Conf 111. 39 
The Nonches and the riche ringes. 1439 4. 2. Wells (1882) 
118 (Countess of Warwick), I wull my sone..hauc myn oyche 
with my grete diamond, and my Noych with my Baleys. 
1476 Sir J. Pasron in 2, Ledt, iit. 162 The ryche saletts, 
heulmetts, garters, nowchys gelt, and alle is goone. 1562 
Lane. Wills (1857) «181 “Two knowches of gold fora cap. 
11843 Lytron Last Bar. te ix, | went yesterday to attend my 
ont of Warwick with some nowches and knackeries.] 

B. €1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxviii. (Wargarct) 15 Men 
bryngis In [‘ margaret ‘] of ful fare land, for til enhorne 
vchis & cronis,.. & set it in bruchis & in ryngis. 1494 
Honseh, Ord. (1790) 120 The Kinge must. .lay it aboute his 
necke & claspe it before with a riche owche. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & AL, (1684) TL. 44 Adorned and decked with most rich 
and precious Ouches and Brouches. 1581 J. Bess. Hadidon's 
Answ, Osor. 293 Vresentyng unto him this precious Owch 
to set on his cappe. 1611 Frorto, Castdue,..a broach or 
ouch, 1658 Pnituirs, An Ouch, a collar vf Gold..it is 
called a brooch. 1720 Stozw's Surz. (1754) 11. v. x. 278,'2 
Such were Owches, Brooches, Aggtets. 1848 Lytton //arold 
1.i, White was the upper tunic clasped on his shoulder with 
a broad ouche or brooch. ? 

2. The gold or silver selling of a precious stone. 

(Usually, however, a brooch or buckle so regarded.3 

1481 Caxton J/yrr, 1. v. 25 The Cuck..demandeth not 
after the ouche or gemme, but had leuir haue somme corn to 
ete, 1938 Exvot Gov. in, xxx, As a precious stone in a 
ryche ouche. 45§1 Bipne “rod, xxviii. 11 After the worcke 
of a stonegrauer..shalt y* grane the ii. stones..and shalt 
inake them to be set in ouches of gold. 1652 Urquuart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 241 An asteristick ouch, wherein were 
inchased fiftecn several diamonds. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, 
Iiars vu. v.85 Precious stones..some set in crowns of gold, 
and some in other ouches. 

+3. éransf. A carbuncle or other tumour or sore 
on the skin. Ods. 

r6x2 Cnarman IWidowes T. in Dodsley QO. 7°. (1780) VIL 
245 Up start as many aches in's bones, as there are ouches 
in his skin. . 

+4. ‘The blow given by a boar’s tusk’ (J.). Ods. 

1736 Atmswortn 7hesaurus, The ouches a boar maketh, 
fetus apr dente factus, 

Ouch (antf), vt [f Oven st] érans. To set 
or ado with, or as with, onches; to spangle. 

1610 Guittim /feraldry un, i, (x611) 192 He beareth Luna, 
a mantle of estate, Mars..ouched or garnished with strings 
fastened thereunto, 1892 HENLEY Song of Sword, etc, Lond. 
Volunt. i. sg A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky. 


Oueh, v2 [Cf next.] zur. To utter an ex- 
clamation or sound represented by ‘ouch’. 


1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. ii. 176 But harke Sancho 
Pancas Runs Ouching round the mountaine like a ranck- 


OUGHT. 


' Asse, Braying for 's Company. 1898 Ii estne. Gets.13 Apr. 2/1 
You ‘ouch ' audibly. .and sit down on the fluor to meditate. 
Oueh (ant{), ft [a. Ger. autsch, acry of pain.] 

An exelamation expressing pain or annoyance, 

1886 in Let. fr, Pennsylvanian Correspondent, Ouch, that 
harts. Ouch, don’t strike me. 

Ouch (any), éé.2 A representation of the shost 
bark of a dog. 

1899 Crocketi A’! Nennedy 1fo ‘Ouch ! Get on’, Royal 
said. ‘don't keep me waiting '. 

Oucher wawtfor). [ff Oucii sé. + -en1,] A maker 
of onches, buckles, or brooches. 

c1515 Cocke Loredd's J.g Owchers, skynners, and cutlers. 

Oucht, obs. form of Aver, OUGHT. 
-fOudemian, a. Obs. nonce-wid,  [f. Gr. ob- 
Sepia, fu, of obdeis no, none, not any + -AxN.] Used 
humorously for No, none, non-existent, 

1659 Litely Char. Pretending Grandecs Scot. 5 We values 
himself ata great Land estate; whieh in trath stands all 
upon invisible stones, in the Oudernian street of utopia. 

Oudenology. xonec-wd. [f. Gr. ofdé nothing 
+ -o“60GY.) Used humorously for the science 
of nothing, or of things having no real existence. 

1838 Wee Vonthty Mag. LAT Thad heen studying 
transcendental philosophy, homeopathic medicine, the wae 
known tongues, and sandry other ef the amore abstruse 
branches of cudenology, 

Ouder, owder, variants of OUVTHER adj. fron. 

Oue, var. Orrr, IIove 7.) Ouen.e: see Oven 

Ouer, obs. f. Over: so in MI. and carly mod.k. 
compounds, as orerdcar, oucreast, ouervone, ete, 

Ouerage, variant of OVERAGE Ofs., work. 

Ouert, Oucse, obs. forms of Overt, Eaves. 

Ouerwhere, variant of OURWHERE az, Obs. 


4 Ouerwhile, adv. Cls. rare. In 5 ouerwile. 
[preb. reduced from outderwhile; analogous to 
OUCMWHERE, overwhere.} At one time or another ; 


at times; now and then. 

« 1400 -1 pol. Loll. 30 Perfor non of be bischopis, enblawen 
wip enny of pe fendis temptacoun, wrap, if prestis overwile 
exort or monest pe peple, 

Ouf, ouff (auf, r/. 

1. An exclamation expressing a sense of stifling. 

1855 Neowsine Ara /iAfe 50, I could not paint all night— 
Ouf! F leaned out of window for fresh air. 1876 I. I. 
TYrotrore Charming fellow VW. sii, ig3 ‘Outt” panted 
Miss Chubb, and began to fan herself. | 

2. A representation of the waming bark of a dog. 

1899 Croceett A’é Acnunedy 161 ‘Oult! ouff t* barked 
Royal behind him. 

Oufe, obs. f. Woor, Ougard, obs. f Awanp. 

+Ouge. Wining. Obs. [Derivation unknown : 
ef, Wouch.] The hard or compact rock forming 
the sides of a metallic vein. 

1747 Hooson WVruer's Dict. sv. Hind, The more nearer 
they resemble the Nature of the approaching Ouges, and 
are easily distinguished by the experienced Miner, /ééd. 
Qiij, The true set of the Vein is when it cuts into the hard 
Rock, and formes hard and firme Sides or Ouges. 

Ougelisome, obs. form of UGiisoME a. 

Ough, #i7/., sb. 

1. Au exclamation expressing disgust. 

1565 Coorer Sicsaurns, Aah, suspiraniis .. QOugh hoe: 
in sighyng. 1786 Mes. A. M. Dexnetr Faventle fndiscr. 
Itt. 197 Ough, he despised such Cattle [people]. 

2. An imitation of certain sounds: see quots, 

1894 Field 9 July 815/2 Followed by a deep and angry 
‘ough !'as a tiger broke cover. 1900 Slackiv. Mag. Oct. 
481/2 The ‘ongh' ‘ongh’ of the ficld-guns breaks upon 
the ear. 

Ough, obs. f. Owe. Oughly(e, obs. f. Usny a. 

Ought pt), 54.1 (pron.), adz., var. of AUGHT s4.* 

Ought, 54.2 [Ovenr v. 5 used for the nonce 
asanoun.] ‘That which is denoted by the verb 


ought; duty, obligation. 

1678 Cupwortn fated, Syst. 1. v. 874 The Will of God, is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom ; or Decorousness, Fitness, 
and Ought it self, Willing. 1865 Moztiy J/frac. iii, 257 
Withont the sense of ‘ought'..there is nothing to bind che 
individual to those actions. 1874 Gro. Eviot Coll. Breaks 
Pin Jubal, etc. 260 The will supreme, the individual claim, 
The social Ought, the lyrist's liberty, 1878 Giapstoxe 
fvim, Homer v1, § 30.87 The two great ideas of the divine 
will, and of the Ought, or duty, are the principal factors 
in the government of our human world, . : 

Ought, 54.3, vulgar corruption of Nove? in 
sense ‘cipher’. 

Prob. originating in an erroncous division of ‘a nought’ as 
‘an onght'; hut by mavy associated with the figure 0 uf 
the cipher, which they take as the initial O of Ought. Oughts 
and crosses, a children's game with a figure containing 
nine spaces, which are filled up hy two players alternately 
with ciphers and crosses, the object of each being to place 
three of one kind ina line. fi 

3844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xix, ‘Three score and ten‘, 
said Chaffey, ‘ought and carry seven...Ob | why—why— 
why—didn't he live to four times ought's an ought, and 
four times two's an eight, eighty?" 1854 V. & QO. Ser. 1. TX. 
527/1 (Devonshire saying) Oughts are nothings unless they"ve 
strokes to them, 1861 SALA Dutch Pict. ix. 130 A vile 
childish scrawl, done over a half smeared-out game of 

j onghts and crosses. 1874 Dasext //alfia Life 32 Units 

' were taken for oughts, and oughts added to units. 

| Ought (ot), v Forms: a. 1 ahte, 3-4 ahte, 
(3 ehte, ahhte, hahte), 3-4 auhte, (3 auete), 
3-8 agt(e, aght(e, aute, 4 achte, aw3te, auht, 

} : -5 Z hto, 4-6 acht, Se. 
ahut, awt, 4-5 au3t(o, aughto, 4 . 7 


OUGHT. 


awcht, 4-7 aught, 5-6 awght, 4- Sc. aucht. B. ! 
3 ohte, 3-4 o3te, 3-5 oubte, oute, 4-5 oghte, \ 
ou3t(e, out, 4-6 oughte, (5 owghte, 5-6 owte), , 
4-7 owght, (5 ow3t, oght), q~ ought, (4- a@a/. | 
owt, 6- Sc. oucht, ocht, s. w. dial, oft). y. 4 | 
izte, ight(e,iht,5eght. (OK. hie, ME. dhe, o3fe, 
oughle, pa.t. of dgan, ME. o3cn, owen, mod. OWE 
v q.¥. This partly retains a past sense; but as 
an auxiliary of predication it has become indefinite 
as lo time: see branch ITI, and B.] | 
A. as finite verb; properly pa. t. of OwrE. | 
I. Pa, t. of OWE @. in sense ‘to have or possess’. 
+1. Possessed, owned. (Ch Owe vw. 1.) Obs. 

a. aro0o Beownls 31 Leof land-fruma longe ahte. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, fom 33 Pacha ahtest al weorld iwald. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 25083 Peos weoren mine wlderen..ahten [¢ 1275 adde]} 
alle pa leoden pa into Rome Ieien. ¢1330 R. Brunxe 
Chron, (1810) 136 Me salle haf wele alle pat pon ever anht. 
1375 Baruour Bruce 1. 45 Off Kingis, that aucht that reawte. 
©1375 Cursor ME. 4253 (Fairf.) Alle be gude and catel pat 
he a3t. ¢1440 Faced's Hed! 203 It schulde haue be restoryd 
to hein pat awtyn it. 1352 Asp. Hamitton Catered. (1884) 24 
The oxe hes knawin the man that aucht him. @ 1578 
Lisnesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. TLS.) 1. 24g At the 
beginning of meate..he that aught the house. .sould say the 
frace. @1670 Seatutnc 7roud, Chas. I (1850) 1. 205 The 
peor men that aucht thame follouit in. 

8B. atazs Ancr. R. 390 He.. bead for to makien hire 
cwene of al pet he ouhte. 1350 Jb Yt. Paferne 3229 pe king 
ebrouns it ou3t pat was hire ford bi fore. c1g00 Destr, 
Lray 12404 By leue vf the lord, bat the lond oght. ¢ 1440 
Gesta_ Rom. liv. 235 (Harl. MS.) He that owte the shelde. 
1470-85 Matory -fréiur vt xii, The name of this castel is 
Tyntyzayl & a duke oughte it somtyme. 1534 Mor: 
Comf. agst. Trib. wi. Wks, 1219/2 Who ought your castel 
(Cosyn) thre thousande yere agoe? 1632 Litucow 7'rav, v. 
204 Lhe Turke who ought my Mule. 

y. 13.. Cursor MV. 6719 (Cott.) pe lord bat pat beist aght 
Sal bar-for ansuer at his maght(G.ilt..miht, 7’ ight. my3t). 

+b. with inversion of sense: Kelonged. Odés. 

1470-85 Matory Arther vi. vy, There came the knyghte to 
whome the panelione ought. 

IT, Pa. t. of Owe z. in its existing sense. 

+2. [ad to pay, was under obligation to pay or 
render; owed. (Cf, OwE v. 2.) Os. or dia/. 

The full phrase atte fo getdanne, ‘had to pay ‘=delvbat, 
owed, appears in the Lindisfarne Gospels; but, for the fol- 
lowing two centuries and a half, examples are wanting to 
show the passing of this into the simple a4¢e: see Owe @, x 

a. [cso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xvii. 24 Enue sede ahte to 
geldanne [Mudy. debehat, Anshiv. seule, cigs. G. sceolde, 
flatt, scolde) tea Busendo eraftas. aid. 28 Enne of efne- 
degnum his sede ahte to xeldenna [other vv. as in 24} hun- 
drad scillinga. /6fd. Luke vii. 41 .4n_ahte to geldanne | bed. 
debebat, Ags. Gosf. sceolde] penningas fif bund.}  @ 1300 
Cursor Al, a1422 Pour he was... And ul a juw he mikel 
aght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 1. 226 Quhair is the 
kyndnes thow aucht to Claudius? @ 1825 Foray Moc. £. 
diugiia sv. Aught, He anght me ten pounds, 

B. arx2zg elucr. Ro 124 A mon pet Icie ine prisune, & 
ouhte muche raunsun. /éfd. 406 Pu sulde pet tu oultest. 
1382 Wren Lake vii. 41 Tweyedettours were to sum lsencre 
-- 00n on3te fyue hundrid pens, and an other fyfty, 1470-85 
Manony dirtier i ti, We asked hir by the feith she ou3t 
to hym ?arsoo Chester PL (Shaks Soc.) HL 4 Foure 
dettores some tyme..onghten moneye toa uscrere. 1§70-6 
Lamparve Peramnd, Kent (1826) 279 Whether .. the Abbat 
of St. Augustine and his tenants ought suite tothe Dishap's 
Court. 1596 Suaks.1 /Zen. /17, 11. iii, 132 Le .. sayde this 
other day, You ought him a thousand pound. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 145 The Obedience he onght to his Superiours. 
61685 Life A. Martindale 231 (E.D.D.) Lurton .. said he 
ought him nothing. 

+b. abso/. Was in debt (0). (Cf. Owe v. 2b.) 

1460 CarcravE Chron. 167 The Kyng of Aragon .. de- 
neyed it [service], and saide he ante not but to the Kyng 
of Spain. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 277b:1 The good 
man ..constrayned hym by his othe to swere whether he 
ought hym or no. 1610 Heaey $4. ctug. Citie of God vi. 
vii. (1620) 234 That the first man she met .. should pay her 
for the sport that Hercules ought her for. ; 

+3. fg. Owed, had to repay (an ill turn, shame, © 
ete.). (ChOWE?. 3.) Obs. 

1385 Cuaucrr ZL. G. IV. 1609 /fyfsif., Fortune, hire 
oughte a foul myschaunce. c1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 314 | 
We!na!] aght the a fowll dispyte. 1575 Gawtu. Gurion 
1. iii, The devill, or els his dame they ought her sure a 
shame. 1652 Brome Danoisedée wi. i. Wks. 1873 1. 416 The 
Devill sure Ought me a mischiefe, when he enahled that 
Old Wretch, my Father to beget me. 1694 R. L'EstRancE 
Fables cclxxviil. (1714) 294 ‘The Devil Ought him a Shame, 
and paid him hoth Interest and Principal. . é 

+b. Hence, Bore, entertained, or cherished (ill or 
good will, a grudge, a spite, regarded as some- 
thing yet to be paid or rendered); sometimes nearly 
= showed, rendered (favour, allegiance, ete.). Ods. 

a. 1495 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 112 He hanght a favor 
& good lordship to his servant Kilborne. | 

8. 1465 Marc. Pasvon in P. Leté. 11, 186 Ie ought you 
ryght gode wyll. 1494 Fasyan Chron, tt. xiviii. 31 By his 
excercysyng of Tustyce x Brytons ought to hym more 
faugur than to eyther of his nenewes. @1g529 SKELTON 
P, Sparowe 322 So trayterously my byrde to kyll That 
neuer ought the euyll wyll! 1535 Covexvace /s. liv. [lv.] 1a 
One that ought me evell will dyd threaten me. 1559 A/irr. 
Mag., Northumbld. v, Til Fortune ought both him and 
vsaspite. 1597 Beano Theatre God's uilgen, {1612) 150 
He purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge vnto 
with his dagger. 1678 Marvewn Growth /opery Wks. 1875 
1V. 337 He highly inveighed against many gentlemen .. 
that ought him no homage, as persons disaffected. 


+4. Was indebted or beholden for; owed. (Cf. 
Owe v. 4.) Obs. 
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isoq ?Greene Sedfuns Whs. 1881-3 X1V. 217 Your 
Kmperour ought his safetie voto you. 1651 tr. De-<as- 
Covcras' Don Fenise 167, 1 saw 1 ought my life to this 
Cavalier. 1658 Crevetann Austick Ranipant Wks. (1687) 
505 Tv whose Christian Piety he ought the two last Days of 
his Life. 

TIT. As auxiliary of predication. 

5. The general verb to express duty or obligation 
of any kind ; strictly used of moral obligation, but 
also with various weaker shades of meaning, ex- 
pressing what is befitting, proper, correct, advisable, 
or naturally expected. Only in pa.t. (indie. or 
subj.), which may be either past or present in 
meaning. (The only current use in standard ng.) 

The subject is properly the person (or thing) bound hy the 
obligation, which latter is expressed bya fullowing infinitive 
(with, formerly also without, ¢o), sometimes omitted by 
ellipsis. Followed hy a passive infinitive, it expresses obli- 
gation on the part of some undefined or unexpressed agent, 
the subject in this case being the person, etc. to whom the 
obligation is due (e.g. Jarents ought to te honoured = it is 
a duty to honvur parents). 

a. In past sense: =»Owed it to duty; was 
(were) bound or tnder obligation (/o do some- 
thing), Usually, now only, in dependent clause, 
corresponding to a preceding past tense in prin- 
cipal clause: Ae said you ought = he said it was 
your duty, (Cf. c below.) 

@, €1200 OkMIN 19108 Annd tebh swa bebh ne cnew bimm 
nohhe Pe werelld alls itt ahhte. 1297 K. Giouc, (Rolls) 4135 
Vor he truste to hom mest, as me pinep he wel ajte._¢ 1300 
Jlavelok 2787 Vif pat she aucte quen to be. 1382 Wyettr 
fsacv. 4. ¢1425 Wrstoun Cron. vit. ii, 52 Robert pe 
Brwys, Erle of KRarryk Aucht to suceced to pe Kynryke. 

B. 6130554. Lucy 4 in F. £. 7. (1862) 101 Of such a child 
wel glid heo was: as heo wel onjte. 1388 Wye /sa, 
ve 4g What is it that Y ougt [1382 aw3te] to do more to ny 
vyner? 1553 Grimatve Creero’s Offices (¢ 1600) 140 Hee 
ought, in that case, to recompence him. 2 KE. WALKER 
Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) Yo Mr. Walker 61 Till you..did 
kindly teach Apollo, what he out to preach, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No, 268 Pa It is not that 1] think | have been more 
witty than |} ought of late. 18r2 Byrox HN adés vii, Mis 
Sancho thought ‘The knight's fandango friskier than it 
ought. 3849 Macavuvay /Jist, Zug. x. 1. 592 ‘Vo convince 
him that he ought to stay where he was, 1892 Law Soues 
XCH]. 414/2 He [the judge] did not think that the defendant 
ought to he kept in prison any longer. 

b. In present sense: = Am (is, are) bound or 
under obligation; yore ought (o do if = it is your 
duty lo do it; @ oughd fo be done = it is right that 
it should be done, it is a duty (or some one’s duty) 
to do it. (The most frequent use throughout, 
Formerly expressed by the pres. t., Owr uv, 5.) 

This appears to be orig. the pa. subj. (which in ME. and 
mod.ing. has the same form as the indic.) used first in 
hypothetical or general cases; e.g. Ought one to tell the 
truth under all circumstances? If it should rain, he 
ought not to go. If he cannot go to-day, he ought to go 
to-morrow. Thence, in definite present sense, as Tell me 
what I ought todo now. The use of the pa. subj. softens 
the form of the expression; cf the parallel you shoudd for 
it és your duty; also wondd you for wrdd you; might [ for 
may 15 could you for can you. 

(2) with éo and infin. D 

a 1175 Lamé. Hom. 5 Pes we ahte[n] to beon be ed- 
moddre. @ t200 Aforal Ode 129 Pet achten we to leuen wel. 
e1230 Hadi Med. 35 pu ahtest wommon pis werc .. over 
alle ping to schunien. 1307 Eldegy Eat. J, ii, Al Englond 
ahte forte knowe, Of wham that song is that y synge. 1447 
Boxesnam Seyndys (Roxb) 70 O doughtir Cristyn .. wych 
awtyst to be ‘The lyght of myn cyn. @ 1609 Horm Baron 
Courts i. 811 in Skene Reg. az. 100 b, The Clerk aucht to 
inroll them formallic. 1658 //a¢fon Corr. (Camden) 15 
‘Therefore ] anght ta begg your pardon. 

8. ¢1374 Cnaucer 7roydus v. 545 O paleys empty and 
disconsolat.. Wel oughtestow to falle and 1 to dye. 1484 
Caxton Fables of iésop 1. i, Whan men haue that which 
men oughte to hane they ought to be ioyful and glad. 
1s2g Wotsey in Pour C. Eng. Lett. 10 [This] owt to moue 
petyfull hertys. 1§38 Knox #7¢rsé Slasé (Arb.} 8 Suche as 
oght to mainteine the truth and veritie of God. ¢1s90 


Greene Orfharion (1399) 57 We oft rightly to think of | 


women, seeing so oft we seeke their favors. 166a STILLinceL. 
Orig. Sacr. 1 ii.§ 2 Tt ought to be looked upon with venera- 
tion, 1717 Pore Eloisa to Abclard 183, 1 ought to grieve, 
bot cannot what 1 ought, 1749 Fimcoine Zoom ones vit. 
xiii, When gentlemen admit inferior Parsons into their com- 
pany. they oft to keep their distance. 1771 Fundus Lett. 
xIviti, 252 The precedent ought to be followed. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Y. 144 An alien .. ought not to 
be permitted to levy a fine. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam § 
Eve xvii. 244 Up when they oft to be abed, and abed_ when 
they oft to be up, 1886 Lo, Esarx in Law Nef. 32 Chanc. 
Div. 26 There is nothing here to shew that the parties 
ought not to be bound by their contract. 
+ (4) with simple infin. Oés. or arch. 

a. @1200 Moral Ode a Mi wit ahte bon mare. 1ag7 R. 
Grove. 9281 Ich ponke jou as ich wel azte |v,» ante) do. 
13.. Cursor MM. 267 Cursur o werld man aght it call. 1377 
Lanat. 2. Pt. Bo. 28, 1 auzte ben herre pan she. ¢ 1430 
Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. xxx. (1869) 192 Pe vengeaunce of 
Be of whiche alle auhten hane drede. 1578-1600 Sc. 
Poets 6th C. (1801) LT. 71 ‘Vhan acht he be of all puissance 
dennde, F 

R. a1225 Ancr. R. 326 Nie binges beod pet onhten hien 
touward schrifte. c1386 Cuaucrr Melié. Prol. 20 A litel 
thyng.. That oghte liken yow. 1449 Pecock Nepr. 218 He 
ouzte more tent 3eue to his owne good lynyng..than he ont 
jeue tent to the good lynyng of eny other persoon. 1589 
Pasguils Ret. B, Her Maiestie layeth such a logge vpporr 
their consciences, as they onght not beare. 1601 Siaks. 
Ful. C. 1 i. 3 You ought not walke Vpon a Jabonring day, 
without the signe Of your Profession. 1648 Mitton 7Zenure 


OUGHT. 


Nings (1650) 14 On the antority of Law the autority of 

a Prince depends and to the Laws ought submitt. 1751 

Kxiza Heywooo etsy Thoughtless WV. 141 Ought my 

friendship to the husband render me insensible ofthe beauties 
| of the wife? 18g Zedwca 111. 318 Do not get habituated 
| toa word you onght never use. 1868 Browninc slganent- 
non 796 How ought | address thee, how ought I revere thee? 

e. With past sense indicated by the use of a 
following perf. infin, with have: you oughe lo have 
dnown = it was your duty to know, you should 
have known. (‘The usual modern idiom.) 

1551 Birce 2 Avugs v. 13 ¥f y* prophet had hyd the done 
some great thinge oughtest thou not then to haue done it? 
15g2z #k Com, Prayer Gen, Conf, We have left vndone 
| those thinges whiche we oughte to have done. 1715 De Fou 
Sum. lustruct. ti. (1841) 1. 16 Dear child, you ought to 
| have heen told who Ged is before now. 1796 H. Hunter 

tr. St-Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) 111. 379, i ought to have 
exhibited an example of valour. 1849 Macautay Hést. Ling. 
ve 1. 659 note, Sir John Reresby, who ought to have been 
well informed, positively affirms that etc), 1864 Tennyson 
Northern farmer 1. 20, Ithawt a said whot a owt to ‘a said 
an‘ Il coomed awaiy. 1895 Law 7%mes XCIUX. 4653/1 Lord 
Londesborough knew, or ought to have known, that his 
bill of exchange was intended to circulate. 

+ G. quasi-zvfers., with dative object. (Cf. OwE 
v. 6.) a. In past sense: Behoved, befitted, was 


due (to). Ods. 

eo. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) qe Watloker it aste her. 
@ 1300 Cursor A, 6014 (Cott.) Ful wel bam aght pair king 
to blam. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 3980 Onest oucrall, as aght hir 
astate. c14z0 Sir Auiadace (Camien) lviii, That ladt gente 
--did wele that hur aghte to do. 

B. ¢1366 Cuaucer +f, B,C 119 But oonly per we diden 
not as us ouhte Doo, 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xii, 
1 haue no thynge done but that me ought for to doo. 

+ b. In present sense: Behoves, befits, is due 


(to’. Ods. 

a, £1340 Cursor VU. 12988 (Fairf.) Pe ne ha3t have na donte. 
€1380 Wren Sed Heés. ILD. 84 Us auzte not to suppose. 
?arqgo0 Morte Arth. 1595 Me aughte to honour theme in 
erthe Over alle oper thyngez. ¢c1450 Virour Satuactoun 
x85 ‘Than aght vs offre to crist golde of dilectionne. 

B. az2eg Aner. A. 2 pis nis nowt ibet jet al se wel hit 
ouhte. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. 1. 429 Jlym oughte now to 

vbave the lesse peyne. 1477 Ear: Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
3b, Ifakyng. teas to do eny of the lytil thynges that hym 
ought. cisco Lancedet 2995 lor wel it oucht o prince or 
a king Til honore and til cherish in al thing O worthi man. 

y. 13.. Min. 2. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 126, Lou3te Inve lesu, 
ful of mizte, And worschipe him .. as me well izte. 1450 
Alirour Salnacioun 3755 Vhe forsaide stedes eght vs to visit. 

IV. 7. The pa.pple. ought (angh?) was formerly 

in literary use, and is still commen in dialectal or 

| vulgar use, to form the perfect tense or passive 

voice of Own v.: a. Owed; b. Possessed (mod. 
Sc); @. Been obliged (valgar Eng.) 

a. ¢1375 Se. Leg, Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 381 Set paynis 
are nd be mony, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xiv, He hath 
oughte you and vs ever good wille. 1495 in Cady. Doc. rel. 
Seoél. (1888) 327 | Paying] all maills, formes, and dewties 
acht and wont. 1535 CoverDALE 2 Jace. xii. 3 As thongh 
they had onght them noeuell wyll. 1639 Concerts, Clinches, 
etc (Halliw.) 46 A gentleman who had ought him money 
a long time. 1672 Marvent. Xeh. Transp. 1. 4 The Press 
hath onght him a shame a long time, and is hut now 
heginning to pay off the Debt. 4 ‘ 

b. ¢1860 A. Scott Poems iv. 31 And nevir speir quhais 
aweht hir. a 1800in Scott Old Wort. Introd., I] would give 
half of what 1 am anght, to know if it is still in existence. 

(Here perh. belongs the Sc. Whae's aucht this? to whom 
does this belong? But the analysis is not clear.) 

e. 1836 Hacraurron (Sam Slick) Clocksnaker Introd., It 
don’t seem to me that ] had ought to be made a fool on in 
that book. 1895 Rosemary Céilterns 172 1K. D. 1D.) Rose 
had ought to get married. lod. dial. Did you do that? 
You hadn't onght (= onght not to have done it), 

B. as present stem, with inflexions (oughteth, 
oughted, oughting). Obs, or dial. 

+1. To be under obligation (¢o do something) ; 

| =A. 5, OWE w, 5. Ods. 
£1449 Pecock Kepr, Summe symple persoones hadden 
thilk opinionn tho tij seid persoones ou3tiden to be slayn. 
1526 Piler, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 10 The more he oughteth 
[ to dispose hymselfe to fede of this heuenly meet. 1654 
| Coxaixe Dianea 1.123 ‘The cause is common to all, Kings 
oughting not to suffer Usurpation of States in others lest 
they tind the experience of it in their owne. 

2. Sc. Yo have to pay; = OWE v, 2. 

gga Aur. Hanitron Cateck. (1884) 4 The reuerence that 
ye aucht to uur Lord Jesus Christ 1588 A. Kin tr. 
Canisius’ Catech, Cert, Devot Prayers 32 ‘lo the surly, we 
aught al that we can doe, al that we line, al that we 
vnderstand. 182e Scorr Mie’ v, We anght him the siller, 
and will pay him wi’ our convenience. 

3. Sc. To possess; = OWE v. 1, OWN v. I. 

a1800 in Heslop 4'raz. Scoé. (1862) 136 Let him haud the 
bairn that aughts the bairn. 18:6 Scorr B/ Devarfix, Lam 
answerable for her to those that anght her. 1836 J. Witson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 266 Without ony illwill to the 
master that aughts hin. 1886 Stevenson Avduapped 24 
There's naebody but you and me that ought the nanie, 1896 
Barrie Tommy 20a The man as ocht Jerusalem greets 
hecause the fair Circassian winna take him. 

4. Pres. pple. Sc. aughtand, -on, auchtan(d: 
a. Owing, indebted; b. Due: =Ow1ne ff7. a. 1, 2, 

ax6og Form Baron Courts xiii, $3 in Skene Reg. May. 
104b, He sall sweir..that he is not aughtand to him sie ane 
summe of debt. 1644 in Row /fist, Arrh (Wodrow Soc.) 
xxvit, My wife gat sum peniworthes fra Nans Girson, quhilk 
shoe was aughten tothe box, and after ] had mad all my 
compt, | was anchtand 2s. to the box. 1651 D. CaupErwoov 
Hist, Kirk (1843) 11. 426 To pay to the collectors the 
summes aughtand. 


{ 


OUGHTEN. 


Ought, obs. misspelling of ORT; obs. f. Out. 

+Oughten. O/s. Var. form of Ucnren, OF. 
wht, the time just before daybreak, carly morning. 

a 1300 AY ‘Jorn 1415 (MS. Laud 108} Ile smyten and he 
fouten Pe ny3t and eke pe ou3zten |z.7r. chtoun, v3ten]. 
¢1400 Laud Troy BR. 9406 Thretti dayes when he hadde 
fonghten With-outen reste bothe euen & onghten. 

Oughtness (S:tnés). rave. [f Over 5 + 
-NEsS.] That quality of an action which is cx- 
pressed by ‘ought’; moral obligatoriness. 

1879 J. Coow Lect. Conscience i, Every motive has two 
sides—rightness or its opposite, and oughtness or its opposite. 
-. Conscience is that which perceives and feels rightness aa 
oughtness in motives, 1888 H.C. Bowen in Frat, Edue. 
1 Nov. 521/1 ‘Vo stimulate and direct..this sense of vbliga- 
Uon, of ‘oughtness’. 

+Ou-ghtworth. Ods. [The two words oughé, 
Auenr sé. and Wortit a. writtcu in combination.] 
Anything worth, worth anything, of any value. 

1587 Gotvinc De Alornay ix. 119 Neither the ground nor 
the consequence of this argument are oughtworth. 

Oughwhere, var. OWHERE Oéds., anywhere. 

+ Ougle,<. Ods. Also 5 ogel, oggol, 6 owgle. 
[app. related to oglie, ouglic, owgly, obs. forms of 
UGLy a.; but the form in -e/, -/e is difficult to 
account for.) Ugly. repulsive, frightful. 

14.. Chaucer's Clerk's 1. 617 (Corp. MS.) Pis Oggel 
LYS, Lansd, ogel, Edlesun, etc. vgly, etc.] sergeaunt. 1553 
T. Witson Xhef. 111 He lookes like a Tyger; a man would 
thinke he would eate one, his conittenance is so ougle. 1554 

» Proctor tr. Vincentius To Rdr., How owgle and carrion. 
lean ye are to se. 


Ouglesome, obs. f. UceLrsome, horrible. 
Ouglie, -ly, Ougsome, obs. ff. Ucty, Ucsoue. 
Ouh, Ouhte, obs. forms of OwE, Oucut. 
Ouin, Ouir, obs. forms of OvEN, Over. 

+ Ouir, con. Sc. Obs. [app. a reduction of 
OurHER cor.) Wither, or. 

1535 Stewart Crou. Scof.1. 22 Withoutin tarie ouir nycht 
outr day, To Spange lande tha tuke tbe narrest way. 

Ouir-, in comb.: sce Over-. 

Ouistiti, var, Wistit1, S. American monkey. 

Ouk, oulk, Sc. forms of ME. woke, WEEK, 

Oukaz, var. Ukasr. Oule, obs. f. AWL, OWL. 

Oulema, var. ULewa. Oulette, obs. f. OwLer. 

Ouller, obs. f. ALbER. Oulong, var. Gouonc. 
-|Oulter-le-mer. Law /r. [= OF. oultre 
fa mer beyond the sea; misprinted, in Cowell, 
ouster-le-mer (by confounding the black letter 7 
and long s), and so repeated in subsequent law 
dictionaries down to Wharton 1883.] The plea 
or excuse of being beyond the sea. 

1607 Cowen Juterpr,, Ou/fter le mer (ultra mare) commeth 
of the French (oltre i. vétra) and (fe mer i. ware) and it 
is a cause of excuse or Essoine, if a man appeare not in 
Court vpon Summons. 1617 Mixsuru, Oulfer le ser. 


[1670 Biount Law Dict.,OQuster le mer. So 1729~in Jacop, 
1848- in Wirartoy.] 


Oultrage, -anee, obs. ff. OurraGE, -ANcE. 
Oultre-, in comb., obs. form of OuTrer-. 


+ Ou ltreli, adv. O45. rare. [ad. OF onltrénent, 
mod.F, ouérément, excessively, absolutely, f. o2tré, 
Ourre. Verh. confused or identified with Lng. 
outerly, UTTERLY.) Absolutely, quite. 

1390 Gower Cox#/ ULF. 230 Thei have him oultreti refused. 

| Oultrepreu, ¢. Obs. rare. [a. I. oultre- 
preux (15th c. in Godef.), f. oltre, outre beyond, 
ultra-, + fresx valiant, brave.] Ixceedingly brave. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 32 The unillyaunt and oultrepren 
Jason was in this glorie and triamphe, 

Oumbylle, Oumber, oumer, Oumpere, obs. 
forms of HumBir, Umprr, Umpire. 

Oun-, an occasional ME. spelling of Un-. 

Ounce (aus), sd.) Forms: 4-6 unee, (5 
vunce, unch, ounce, owns, ouns, nouns, nowns, 
nonsse, oyns, 6 ownce, oonce, oinee, ounc, 
ownehe), 5- ounce. [a. OF. wace (12th c in 
Littré), F. once —L. xacia twelfth part (of a pound 
ora foot), The L. word was already adopted in 
OF, in the form and sense of yzce str. m., INCH; in 
late OL. it also appears as yudse, ynse wk. fem., 
ounce ; but the existing word is from French.] 

1. A unit of weight; originally, as still in ‘Troy 
weight, the twelfth of a pound, but in avoirdupois 
or ordinary goods weight the sixteenth of the 
pound. 

The Troy ounce consists of 480 grains, and is divided into 
20 pennyweights; the avoirdupois ounce contains 437°5 
grains, and is divided into 16 drams. Fluid ounce, a 
measure of capacity, containing. an avoird. ounce of distilled 
water at 62° Fahr. (=28-4 cubie centimetres), In the United 
States the fluid ounce is the quarter of a gill or 128th part 
of a gallon (= 29°57 cubic centimetres), ae 456-033 
grains of distiled water at its maximnm density, It is thus 
an aliquot part of the pint, quart, and gallon, which the 
British fluid ounce is not. 

[ce 1000 Sax, Lecchd, 1, 2483enim. .anre yndsan [z.. ynsan] 
sewihte.] ¢ 1330 R. DRunNe Chav. (1810) 54 Mykelle brent 
gold, as sextene vnceamonnte. ¢ 1386 Craucra Can. Veont. 
rol, 203 Fyue or sixe Ounces |v.rr. vnce(s].. Of silver. 
€1420 Leber Cocorum: (1862) 27 Take persole, peletre an 
oyns, and grynde. 14.. Mow. in Wr.-Wiileker 714/23 7/ec 
semiuncia, half a nouns. 1463 Mann. & /lousch. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 154 Gold weyyng xix. ownsys and half a ownsce, 
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the prise off every owns xxx.s. 
marg., After xxx.d. the unch. 1472 in HWtlts. Archaxol. Mag. 
(1868) XJ. 337 A sacryng belle..weyng x vancez, 148: in 
Eng, Gilds (190) 315 A spoue of selver wayyng a nonsse, 
1488-9 Act 4 fen, 77, c, 22 The gold..whiche they nowe 
sell for a pounde weight weyeth not above vij nces. 1526 
Wniotnestey Chron. (1875) 1.15 An ownce sylvir fyne 
sterlinge at 35. 8d. 1552-3 Juz. Ch. Geods, Stag. in Ann 
Lichfield (1863) 1V. 70 Weynge by estymacon. viij oonce. 
1554 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 
¥. 415 Every ounce therof ..to passe in iiiis. sterling the 
ounce allways. 1559 Hires & Luv. VC. (Surtees 1835) 183 
A crowne an oince fyue score oinces & thre quarters. 1571 
Will in Gentl, Mag. (1861) July 33 Weyng xvi. ownches 
and a quarter. 1646 Recornk, ete. Gr. Artes 322, 20 pence 
weight maketh an ounce, and 12 ounces do make a pound. 
1725 N. Rostnson 72, Physick 261 If there be any Stzns of 
a Plethora, twelve Ounces of Blood may be taken away. 
1833 J. Hotwann Vanuf Meted WW. 305 The origin of the 
present avoirdupois pound of sixteen ounces, equal to 7680 
‘Troy grains, is involved in obscurity. 
b. loosely: usually, :\ small quantity. 

¢ 1386 Cnaccer fred. 677 By ounces henge hise lokkes pat 
he hadde. 1588 Suaks, 2... £2. nt. i136 My sweete ounce 
of mans flesh, my in-conie lew. @ 1617 Bayxe On Eph. i. 
(1643) 334 Not all at once, but by onnces, as we say. 1719 
Du Vor Crusoe u. ii, They had net an ounce [of bread and 
flesh] left in the ship. 1839 go 1. Taytor Ane. Chor. 1842) 
Hit. roo The table was spread with someonncesof dry bread. 

e. fig. of imponderable things; esp. in_ pto- 
verbial expressions. 

1526 Jilgs, Perf. (1531) 42 Better is one vce of good lyfe, 
than x pounde of pardon. 1629 BA. Verry Riddles 26 An 
ounce of slate requires a ponnd of gold. 1644 Mitiox 
Jutgm. Buccr, To Partt., Vo debate and sift this matter 
to the utmost ounce of Learning and Keligion. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs, Seo Prov 264 Av ounce of mothers wit is worth a 
pound of Clergy. 1870 J. H. Newaan Gram, Assent 
viii. 295 An ounce of common sense goes farther than many 
eartloads of logic. 

2. Used to render onza, the name of a coin of 
different values in Spain and Sicily. 

The value of the old Spanish douddoon onsa tof gold) was 
about 16 dollars, i.c, £3 128.3 the Sicilian onza (of silver) 
was equal to about 10s. 34d, 

1799 NELson 8 Mar, in Nicolas Msp. (1845) HI. 286 You 
will receive seven thousand ounces or 21,000 ducats. a 1850 
Rossurtt Dante § Cire. uw. (1874) 275 Then how canst thon 
think to succeed alone Who hast not a thousand ounces of 
thine own? 1878 HL. Ginas Onwére to General Castilla .. 
never liked playing for less than an ounce (£3 128.) a fish, 

+3. a. A medixval measure of time, equal to 
47 atoms (74 secs.): sce ATOM 7. b. A measure of 
length or of surface, equal to 3 inches. @. A local 
Trish measure of surface: sec quot. 1780. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rox. ix. (14ns) Y vjb/e A 
moment of tyme conteynyt iwelue vnces and an vnee seuen 
and forty attomos. /éfa. xix. cxxix. mnij/t Vneia_ con- 
teyneth thre ynches in mesure. 1780 A. Youne Sour Jred. 
If. go In the parish of Tooavister, they have a way of taking 
land by the ounce. .. An ounce is the sixteenth of a gineve, 
and is sufficient for a potatoe garden. 

4. a. attrib. Of the weight of one ounce or 
(in comb.) so many ounces. 

1846 GREENER Se. Gunnery 75. We have obtained a velocity 
with an ounce ball nearly doubling this, 1898 Daily News 
6 July 7/3 Next evmes Canada’s proposal..of a charge of 
14d. on ounce letters. 1900 fbi. 9 May 5/5 ‘The present 
four-ounce bread ration is to be further reduced. 

b. Comb. as ounce-grafe (obs.), -measure, -notch: 
+ ounce-land, a division of land in Orkney, which 
paid to the carl one ounce of silver; ounce- 
thread, a kind of sewing thread. 

1601 Hottano Péiny 1. 410 We hane not spoken..of the 
Ounce-grapes, whereof every one weighes a good ounce. 
1814 SIMRREK cigric. Suro, Orkn. 31 The lands in Orkney 
had been early divided into ure or ounce lands, and each 
ounce land into eighteen penny lands, and penny-lands 
again into four-merk or farthing lands, corresponding to the 
feu-money paid at the time. 1844 G. Dopn Tertile Manuf. 
iv. 140 The making of sewing-thread, known by the names 
of ‘ounee-thread ‘and ‘nun's-thread §, was commenced, 1861 
L. 1. Nose fcelergs 248 The loss of a single ton of ice 
shifts..it an ounce-notch onthe bar of the mighty scale. é 

Hence Ouncer, a thing that weighs one or (in 
comb.) so many ounces, as a ¢hree-ouncer. Ouney 
a., yielding an ounce of gold to a certain measure. 
, 1854 Rocrers New Rush wu 52 The ground ., is thickly 
interspersed with ouncy dust. 1886 /'a//? Mall G. 21 May 
44. Tumbling brooks teeming with ‘three ouncers‘. 

Ounce (auns), sd.2. Forms: 4unee, 5-7 onee, 
6 owns, 7 onse, 6- ounce. [ad. OF. once (13th 
c.in Littre), lonce (Voy.de Mare Pol, Godef. Compl.) ; 
cf. It. forse, Sp. onsa,onga. OF. Ponce (according 
to Hatz,-Darm.) represents an earlier /once (the / 
being confounded with the def. article) =1t. /onsa:— 
pop. L. type */uncia, for L. dyncea, deriv. of 
lync-emt LYNX] 

1. A name originally given to the common lynx, 
afterwards extended to other species, and still some- 
times applied in America to the Canada lynx and 
other species. From 16th ¢. applied to various 
other small or moderate-sized feline beasts, vaguely 
identified. 


13-- A. Adis, 5228 Dores, heres, and lyouns,.. Vnces grete, 
and leopardes. ¢1470 Henevson Alor. Fad. v. (Part. 
Beasts) xvi, The wyld once, the buk, the welterand brok. 
2.1586 Sipnev Arcadia i. Wks. 1724 11.715 The lion heart, 
the ounce gave active might. 1590 Suaks. Afids. NV. ii, 30 
Be it Ounce, or Catte, or Beare, Pard, or Boare with bristled 
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1464 Pasion Lett, U1. 154 | with Lyons, Ounces and Tygres,.. cut. of brasse. 1601 


Houtanp 2¥iny xxvitt. vill. HL. 316 The Onces be likewise 
laken for strange and forrein, and of all foure-footed heasts 
they haue the quickest cie and see best [Z. Peregrini sunt 
ct lynces, qua: clarissimi quadrupedum omnium. cernunt). 
1607 Torsenn. our. Beasts (1658) 380 The wilde heast 
which among the Germans is named “xehss (by making a 
name from the /./#.2.,the Spaniards do as yet call him by 
the Latin name Aézce.-amongst the barbarous writers he is 
called by the name of an Ozace (which [I do suppose to be 
a panther, 1634 W. Woon Vew Aug. Iresp. (1865) 25 The 
Ounce or the wilde Cat, is as biz asa mungrell dog. 1648 
Gace West Ind. sii. (1655) 45 (Montezuma’s Palace) Great 
cages., wherein were kept in some Lions, in other Tygres, 
in other Ownzes, in otlier Wolves. 1658 Waittivs, Ovrtee,.. 
also a kind of spotted beast called a Lynx. 1662 Sraxcr, 
Orig. Sacr. us. iv. § 7 Such as differ in size and shape from 
each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Qwnee of India. 1667 
Minton 2. 1.44. 344 Tygers, Ounces, Pards Gimbald before 
them. 1672 Jossenvs Vew Hag. Rarities 16 The Ounce 
or Wild Cat, ts about the bigness of two lusty Ram Cats, 

2. In current zoological use: A feline beast | Ae/fs 
wicia,, inbabiting the lofty mountain ranges of 
Central and Southern Asia ; tL resembles the leopard 
in markings, bat is smaller and of lighter ground 
colour, and has lonycr and thicker fur; also ealled 
mountatn- panther and snow-leopard. 

{1607 Torsrtt Pow f Beasts 1658) 381 Ounces docommonly 
seem to be called rather Linxes then Panthers; but although 
come late writers do attribnte the name toa Leopard ora 
lesser Panther, it seemeth notwithstanding corrupt from the 
Linx.) (1761 Berros 7/ist, Vaturedle IX. 152 La seconde 
espice est la petite panthtre U’Oppian..que les Voyageurs 
modernes ont appelé, Ozce dul nom corrompu / yar ou 
faoer.) 1774 Goinsm. Vad. 7/ist. (1776) PLL os5 We will 
therefore cail that animal of the panther kind, which is less 
than the panther, and with a longer tail, the ounce...'The 
Ounce..is niuch les» than the panther, being not, at most, 
above three feet anda half long. 1843 Sin W. Jarnoixe in 
Naturalist’s Libr. VL. 1g2 The ounce is first noticed by 
Buffon. 

+b. Applied to the Cheetah or 1lunting Leopard: 
this being at first confounded with the Ounce ot 
Buffon. Obs, : 

1694 in Cherchild's Voy, (ygog) IV. 162 Besides Hawks and 
Dogs, they make use of a sort of Creatures they call Qases, 
about the bigness of a Fox, very swift, their Skins speckled 
like ‘Tigers, and so ‘Tame, that they carry them behind then 
on Horse-hack. 1706 Puintirs, Ounce, is also a kind of 
tame Beast in Persia, mistaken for a lynx. 1801 Sovinty 
Thadaba tx. xvii, And couchant on the saddle-how, With 
tranquil eyes and telons sheathed, “Che ounce expects his 
liberty. 1821 Snuniy Premeth. Unb. 1.1. 609 As hooded 
ounces eling to the driven hind. F 

8. atirth. and Comb, + Ounce-stone, a rendering 
of Vliny’s Arucurium, a reputed precions stone, 
now understood to have been amber. 

1505 Jew. Aifow (Surtees) TIL. 196 et de ras. se. ox 
mutacione argenli..proowns taylles, 1583 Aates of Cusfenis 
Pvb, Ounce skinnes the peece xs. 1601 Heotraxi 2ésayr 
If, 609 ‘That the Once stone or Lyncurium is of the siane 
colour that Ambre ardent which resembleth the fire. 1833 
Hr. Maruseat Chavied Sea iv, 44 Mouse, ounce, ane 
hare skins may serve us at present as well as sables could do. 

Ounce, v. rare. [f. Ounce sh] trans. To 
mark with the weight in ounces. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. 3863/4 It is ounced at the bottom 15, 02, 

Ounctuous, obs. form of Uxervovs. 

[Ound: sec note under Ounpy @.] 

Ounde, variant of Oxpe sé. Ofs., spite. 

+ Ounded, ///.a. Os. [ad. F. onde, onde, 
Ocnpy, with substitution of Eng. ending -b 2.) 
a. Waved, wavy. ob. //er, = Unpn. 

€1374 Cuaucer freylus wv. 708 (736) Here ownded beer 
pat sonnyssh was of hewe She rente, Ya 1400 Verte ol rth. 
765 othe his hede and hys hals ware halely alle over 
Oundyde of azure, enamelde fulle faire. 14... M/S. Lincoln 
A. i. 27 If. 39 (Hafliw.) The tayle was ounded overthweit 
with a colour recede as rose. 

Ounder-: see Unvrr-. 

t+ Ouwnding, 2#/. sb. Obs. [f. *ounde ¥., repr. 
lV. onder to wave, make wavy.J] An adorning with 


undulating lines in imitation of waves, 

© 1386 Craucer Pars. 7. 2? 343 ‘The cost of embrowdynge 
thedegise endentynge burryngeowndynge [7 77. owndeynge, 
owndyng] palynge wyndynge or bendynge and semblable 
wast of clooth in vanitee. : 

t’Ounds, tt. Os, [For wounds, i.e. God's 
wounds: cf, ZouNDs.] An obsolete oalli, used as 
an exclamation of anger, surprise, ctc. 

1706 Farqunar Keerait. Oficer un. iii, Of with your hats; 
founds, off with your hats ! 

+Ouwndy, @. Obs. Also 4-5 owndy, ownde, 
6 oundé. = [a. VF. ond’, -ée (in 14th ©, onder? Godef. 
Compl.)imL. undat-um, {. undare to wave, curl, 
unda wave.] Waved, wavy; in //er. = Unpt. 

1384 Cuaccer H, Fame 1. 296 Hir heere that ovndye 
[2 % owndy] was and crips. [1599 Tuynse, A simeady. (1875) 
36 Her heare was oundye, that 1s, kuyed in rooles vppone 
and downe, lyke waues of water when they are styrred 
with the winde.} 241400 Morte Arth, 193 Ownde of azure 
alle ouer. @1§48 Hats Chron, Hen, ve b, The other 
side clothe of ‘Tissue of silver, and clothe of gold of Tissue 
entered ounde the one with other, the onnde is warke 
wavyng up and doune,.. and on the other side that was 
ounde was sette with signes called ecifers of fine gold. _ 

[The passage from [Hall's Céron. is erroneously reprinted 
in A. Fleming's //ofinsted (1587) 111. 860/1, with ound for 
ounde; it is misunderstood by Halliwell and explained as 
sb. ounde ‘a kind of lace, a curl’. The imaginary sb. so 
explained appears in Cent. Dict. and Funk's Standard in 
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Oune, obs. f. Own @., ON; obs. pa. pple. of OWE. | 

Oupe, owpe, app. var. of AWPE, ALES OLR, 
bull-finch. 

asgt_ Percivatt Sp. Dict. Fraylesille, ave, an oupe. 
[1599 Minsnev, A bird with blacke feathers on the head, like 
linget, called of some, an Owpe.] 

Ouph (auf). Also 7- ouphe, 7 owf, ouf. [A 
variant of AuF, Oar; perh, originating in a seribal 
or typographical error for aupé or oaph, which 
seems more prob. than that it is a gennine dial. 
variant. App. first in Shaks. (folio 1623).] 

1623 Shaks's Merry Ww. iv.4g Wee'l dresse Like Vrehins, 
Onphes, and Fairies, greene and white. /did. v. v. 61 Strew 
good tucke (Onphes) on enery sacred roome. 1678 RYMER 
Trag. last Age 129 We is turn’d amorous Owf. 1694 
Morreux Kaéelais vy. Pro}. Pantagr. Prognost., Dolts, Block- 
heads, Ninnyhammers, and silly Onfs. 1882 SwixsuRNE 
Pristram of Lyonesse 108 Or how shall J trnst more than 
onphe or elf Thy truth to me-ward, who beliest thyself? 

Hence Ow'phish a. 

1896 J. Lumspex eens 140 An implike onphish ditty. 

Our (ans), prov, Forms: 1 ure, 2-5 ure, 
(hure, 3 hore}, 3-5 ur, (4 wr); 3-6 oure, (3-4 
hour(e), 4-5 owre, 4- our, (5-7 OWT, 5 owur, 
6 eure, 7 or). [Com. Teutonic: see below.] In 
QO. used (invariably) as the genitive pl. of the 
Ist person pronoun, and (with adj. inflexions) as 
the corresponding: possessive pronoun, whether 
adjectively or absolutely. In mod, Eng. only the 
possessive pronoun used adjectively, the absolute 
form being Ours. Sce the paradigm in I prov. 

A. fersonal pron. [OE (iser, tsser) “re = 
OFris., OS. déser, OIG. unsar, ON. vir, Goth. 
nusara.] The genitive plural of the first personal 
pronoun: =Ofus. (InOF.alsothegenitive governed 
by some adjs. and vbs.) (4s. (or blending with the 
poss. pron. 1. 1, in some phrases, as év ovr midsl = 
in the midst of us, ov our behalf, and with sense of 
the objective genitive, as i our despite, in our 
defence, our dismissal, our accusers, our pursuers). 

Beowslf 1386 Ure ezhwyle sceal ende gebidan worolde 
lifes. agoo Ags: Ps. (Th,) xi. g Deah ., heora sy mycle ma 
Jonne ure, ¢ 1000 /ELFeic Gev. iii, 22 Adam can yfel and 
god, swa swauresum. ¢ 1000 igs. 7s. (Uh) extit, 2t Weord 
5u ure gemyndiz. c117s Lam. /fom. 21 Pah are an heofde 
jdon eower alre sunne. ¢ 1200 Okmin 7766 Pat ure nan ne 
purrfe Ut off pe ribhte we33e gan, ¢ 120g Lay. 16311 Betere 
beod ure fifti, a 1zzg /.cg. A’ath. 803 Hwach ure is kempe. 
c12g0 Gen. & Fx. 2262 Ne wiste ur non gilt dor-on. a 1300 
K. Horn 815 Jef vre on onercomep jour preo. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumé. 2629 Our on mot nedes leuen her. a8 

b. esp. when accompanied by the genitive 
plural of Auu: our all, OF. ure cadra, MU. oure 
aller, of us all, all our. See ALLER. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th) Isxxvi. 6 Ure calra bliss eardhatb- 
bendra on anum pe ece standep. c1z00 Trin, Coll, Mont. 
213 Patis urealre wune. ¢ 1200 Oamin 7491 Ure allre land 
iss Paradis. a1300 Fall & fassion 51 in &. He. 2. (1862) 14 
Maid bere heuen king pat is al ure creatoure. @ 1300 
Cursor A. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al [Gott. all vre] comun 
assent. ¢1386 Cravcer /’ro/. 823 Vp roos oure hoost and 
was oure aller cok (v.77, oure alder, our alper, owre alder]. 

B. possessive pron. [OK. (ziser) are = OFris. 
fise, OS., ODu. uxsa (MDu. ise, Du. 07252, 015), 
OMG. susér (MIIG., Ger. mnser), ON. vdr-r, 
Goth. tsar), arising from inflecting the genitive pl. 
in A. as an adj., which in some of the langs. caused 
a contraction of the original form. 

OK. dre was declined like urdinary adjs. in -c, as g7éve$ 
remains of this, as gen. sing. masc. and neuter sires, dat. 
sing, and pl. éruuz, later dren, ace, sing. m. érne, were sull 
in nse in te-13the — ; 

1. Of or belonging to us, i.c. to the speakers, or 
to the speaker and the person or persons whom he 
speaks for or includes. ‘he possessive adj. cor- 
responding to We, Us ; expressing the genitive of 
possession; also the objective genitive, as in our 
defence, our Maker, our persecutors: see A. 

In the first two OE. instances it has the value of the geni- 
tive case in A: ¢o our both = vo both of us; of our none = of 
none of us. ' 

Beowulf 2659 Urum (dat.) sceal sweord ond helm byrne 
ond byrdu-scrud bam gemane, ¢897 K. AELrrep Gregory's 
Past. 211 se habbap gecyded dart se ures nanes ne siendon. 

€893 K. Aurrep Oros. 1. i. §1 Ure igldran ealne pisne 
ymbhwyrft pises iniddangeardes..on preo todzldon. ¢1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi tr Urne sedzezhwainlican hilaf syle us 
todaez [¢1160 //atton G. ure}, /bid. 12 And forayf us ure 
gylias swa swa we forzyfad uram gyltendum [/fatton G. 
ure.. ure. — Lukei. 7x He alysde us of urum feondum 
[ation G.uren feonden}. a1200 J/oral Ode 195 Vre forme 
fader gult we abujed alle. c12go Gen. & Ex. 2261 Jt was 
in ure seckes don, ¢1275 Lay. 3656 And Aganippns hour | 
king. /déd. 8545 Hail beo pou hore kinge. at Cursor 
/. 23698 (Ediab.) For wr [Cot?., Gott. vr, Fairy. our, Trin. 
oure] eldern pliht. ¢1300 Havetok 338 Saly] we nou forth 
in hure spelle. c1ges Spee. Gy Wari. 306 Holi writ is oure | 
pata! a whom we sen al vre socour. ¢1330 R. Brusne 
Chron, Wace 348 What do 3c, Vs to chalange of vur fe? 
61375 Ret. Ant. 1. 38 Oure uchedayes bred 3eve us to 
day. 1485 Digéy Alyst. 1. 405 ‘The law ys cominyttyd 
to owur aduysment. 1536 Cromwett in Merriman Life 
§& Lett. (1902) HL. 13 My lorde Chaunceler and I hy owyr 
letteres..aduertysyed you therof. 1593 Suaks. Aéeh. //, tt. te 
245 ‘Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 1712 
Aopison Spect. No. 421 Pg The Perfection of our Sight above 
our other Senses. 1848 Tuackeray Van. F. xt,‘ Miss Briggs 
and I are plunged in grief..for the death of our Papa.’ 
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b. Of the body of Christians, as Our Lord, Our | 
Saviour, Our Lady, or of humanity, as Our Father. 

g71 Blickt, Hom. 11 Ure Drihten Haléhd Crist. /d¢d. 
13 Ponne bib Drihten ure se trumesta stapol, ¢ 1000 Ags. 

‘asp. Matt. vi. g Fader ure pu pe eart on heofonum. «1175 
Cott. Hom. 235 Bodeden ures hlafordes to-cyme. ¢1175- 
1832 [see Lapy sé. 3) wees Aner. KX. 66 3e, mine leoue 
sustren, uolewed ure lefdi. 1340 Ayend. 6 Pet onre Ihord 
him-zelf ous uorbyet. @1g48 Hatt. Chrow., Hen. V1 15 
In y* yere ofour redempcion .M.ccce.Ixxxviii, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. I. 31 The yere of our Lorde M.c, 1650 Futter 
Pisgah Wi. x. 433 Handselled with our Saviour’s heavealy 
Sermon. 1850 Ronertson Serve. Ser. 1. xvi, Our Lord 
affixed a new significance to the word Love. 1853 /é¢d. 
Ser. u. xxii, What did our Redeemer mean? 

ce. In imperial or royal use, instead of my. 
Corresponding to the similar use of WE, q.v. 

[ex07§ Laws of William in Schmid Geseéze 354, Willelmus 
rex Anglorum, dux Normannoram, omnibus hominibus suis, 
Francis et Anglis, salatem. Statuimns imprimis super 
omnia, unum Denm per totum regnum nostrum venerari.] 
res8 fing. Proctam, fen, 1/1 4 And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowbe pat heo vs ojen. 1467-8 Kells He 
Parit. V. 590/1 Edmand ‘Hampden Knyght, oure Rebell. 
1568 GRAFTON Cliven. 11. 103 Geven at Taterane the tenth 
yere of our popedume. 1594 Snaks. Aich. f/f, & i. 120 
Heauen will take the present at our hands. 1708 Koyaé 
Prockain v8 Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4403/2 The Watermen 
helonging to:.Ourmost Dear Consort. 1837 Nasal Proctam., 
Vicroria R. Our Will and Pleasure is, That, lete.] Given 
at Our Court at Kensington, the Twenty-first Day of Jane 
1837, in the First Vear of Our Reign, 

d. ln vaguer sense: With whom or which we 
have to do; whom we have in mind; of whom (or 
which) we are speaking; of the wriler and his 
readers, or merely of the writcr. Ilence used by 
editors and reviewers. Cf. We. 

1612 Proc. Virginia 68 in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb) 141 
If we should each kill our man. 1612 T. Tayior Come. 
Titus i. 6 This sinne ., against which our Apostle leuclleth. 
1653 H. More Aatid. Ath. n. ii. (17121 47, So our profound 
Atheists and Ipicureans..do not stick to infer. 1780 Beck- 
rorp fog. Ment. 148 Here our artist remained six weeks. 
1784 I, srERtDax S20é/?'s UKs, Pref., Impropriations which 
run thro’ the whole body of the works, not only of our 
author, but of all other English writers. 1826 Scorr 4 tig. 
xxvi, We must now introduce our reader to the interior of 
the fisher’s cottage. J/od. Here we take leave of our author. 

+2. absolutely: = Ovns. Obs. 

In OE. and Early ME. the predicative and absolute use 
had ias in ordinary adjs.) the same form as the attribntive, 
This continued with some southern writers down to the 
ith c, although the differentiated form «res, ovres, Ours, 
had arisen in the north before 1300, and had beconie general 
Eng. by 1500. 

c 897 kK Aitrren Gregory's Past, xiv. 335 Wiera wegen we 
him sellad nailes ure. ¢ 1000 Ags. G Mark xii. 7 Ponne 
bid ure seo yrfeweardnes. 1200 J'rin. Coll. Hon 145 
Pine sunnen pe bed forginene. Swo beo us alle ure. 1297 
R. Grove, (Rolls) 4396 Vre is be maystrye. /éld. 9368 Pe 
riste al oure is. a1300 Cursor J. 7465 (Cott.) A man o 
pair gains an ofsy (Faizf oure]. 1340 Ayent, 112 Tit is 
oure uor he hit ons let. ¢137q Cuaucer /'reydees iv. 11 
(539), | wil he ded or she shal bleuen oure. 1425-6 Br. oF 
Wisciesrer in Chrou. London 166 Your owne wele and 
our alle. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 545 Vour 
fader dyde assaylle our by treyson. 1554-9 Sougs 6 Ball. 
Putip Mary (1860) 5 Hys ryghtyusnes ys owr, owr in- 
equyte ys hys. 1601 Daniet. Civ. Wars vi. Ixi, We rule 
who line: the dead are none of our. 31642 ‘SunctyMxvus 
Vind. Anse. ii. 38 Our is the more ancient Liturgic,and our 
the more aoble Church. 

3. Our Father. Used as a name of the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’: = PATERNOSTER. 

1882 Epa Lyats. Donovan x), Together {they] .. said the 
‘Our Father ' and sealed their reconciliation. 

4. Our Lady’s, esp. in names of planis: see 


Lapy 5, 17, Lapy's cusHtoy, ete. 

+ Our, co. Obs., app. reduced from OUTHER : see 
under Or con, A. B. 

Our, obs. or dial. var. OVER adz., Prep., U-5 Obs. 
f. our; var. of Owurrr Obs. 

Our., obs. var. (chietly Se.) of Over-, in comb., 
as in ourfret, ourga (= OVERGO), onrhand, ete. 

-our, suffix (repr. AF. -our, OF. -or, -ur, -c07, 
-clir, mod. ¥. -exs), the earlier spelling of the suffix 
-or, regularly used in ME., and still commonly re- 
tained (in Great Britain, but not in America) in 
some of the words of ME. age, or of subsequent 
formation on the pattern of these; e.g. colotir, 
honour, saviour, splendour, candour: see -OR snffix. 

b. Ina few words, the suffix -our (= F. -enr), 
indicating state, is added to roots of Teutonic 
origin, as in dreadour, quenchour, raddour, q. V- 
c. -oxr is in some words a corruption or altera- 

tion of some other ending, as in arbour, armour, 
behaviour, demeanour, endcavour, harbour, haviour, 
neighbour, parlour, q.V. 

Ourage, variant of OvERAGE Ods., work. 

Ourali, variant form @f WotnaLt. 

Ouralwhere, oure-: see OVERALLWHEBE. 

Ouran for ou7-rar, obs. pa. t. of OVERRUN. 

Ourane, Sv. = over one, together : see OVER prep. 

Ourang-outang, -utang, ff. ORANG-oUTANG. 

Ourano-: see URANO-. 

Ourari, variant of CurarE, WouRAL. 

+ Ourbeld, fa. pple. Se. Obs. [pa. pple. of 
ourheild, f. our-, OVER- + BEILD 2.) Covered over. 


OURS. 


¢1450 Hottaxo Howlat 672 Braid burdis and benkis, our- 
beld with bancouris of gold. 


Our-burd, Ourecower, Our-croce, obs. Sc. 
ff, OVERBOARD, -COVER, -CROSS. 

+Ourdirk, v. Se. Obs. [f. our-, OVER- + 
dirk, Dark v.) ¢rans. To overdarken, overclond. 

21868 in Dundar's Poems (1893) 329 We may aocht ia this 
vale of bale abyd, Ourdirkit with the sable clad nocturn. 

Ourdraif, -drave, -driff, cte., obs. ff. OvEr- 
DRWE wv, Ourdraw, obs. Sc. form of OVERDRAW. 

Oure, obs. form of Hour, Onr, Our, Your. 
Oure, si.: sce OVER, OvRE, shore. 

Oure, obs. form, chiefly Sc., of OvER; also in 
combination, as onre-al, osredreve (OVERDRIVE), 
ourchatle (OVERHALE), ourelip, ourenian, ouresayle 
(OvERSAIL), etc. Ourebi: see Orit. 

Ourels, = ower else: see OWHERE, anywhere. 

Ouren, Oures, obs. forms of Ounn, OvRS. 

Ouretyrve, var. OVERTERVE O6s., to overturn. 

Ourharl, Ourhele, Ouer-hie, obs. Se. ff. 
OVERHARL, -HELF, -HIGH. Ourie, variant of Uric. 

Ourie (anti, #ri), @. sorth. dial.; now only 
Sc, Forms: 4 ouri, 8-9 ourie, owrie, 9 oory. 
[Origin obscure: ef. Icel. arig wet, f. zr drizzling 
rain.] Poor in appearance, shabby; dull, dingy; 
dreary, melancholy, languid. 

1328 Afetr. Hom. 88 He changed son his ouri wed, And 
forth into the halle he yed. 1785 Burxs 4 Winter Night 
iii, 1 thought me on the ourie cattle, Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O° winter war. @ 1810 Tannanite Lasses 
a’ feuch Poems (1846) 145 Maggie was sitting fu’ oarie an’ 
blate. 1837 R. Nicout Poenis (1843) 82 The winter rain- 
drap owrie fa’s. 1865 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, IN. 261 That 
oory, dingy paint and paper. 

Ourrishness. vonce-wd. [f. OwR prow. + -Isut 
+-xEss.] The quality of belonging to or of 
being connected with ourselves. 

1819 Coeripce in Neus, (1836) 11. 151 Vet there is a sort 
of unhired fidelity, an onrishness about all this that makes 
it rest pleasant in one's feelings. 1860 K. 11. Dicey Zvev. 
on Thames 1, 320 There is a sort of ourishness, to use a 
word of Coleridge's, ia the way that some people speak of 
the country or town they live in. 

Ourlawer, -layer: see OVERLAYER. 

Ourloft, Ourman, Ourpast, etc., obs. Se, ff. 
Ortop, OVERMAN, OVERPAST, elc. 

Ourn (aus), foss. pron. dial, Also 5 ouren, 
ourun. [f. Our poss. prom., as in hers, elc., app. 
by form-association with my, wine, thy, thine: see 
lirsx. These -# forms are midland and sonthern.] 
= ORs. 

¢1380 Weir Sef. Wks, I. 154 Mis conversacioun is in 
hevene, as ouren shulden be. 1382 — Gen. xxvi. 20 (MS. E, 
1390) Ourn is the water L/S. A, Oure}. fbid. xXXiv. 21 
Aud oure (ASS. &, D, E, F, if, oura] we shulen syne to 
hem. ¢1420 — Mark xii. 7 And the eritage schal be oure 
[./S5S. G, W, ouran} ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 985 To 3ene us 
pe lond ajeyn pat ouren is. 1711 J. GREENWOOD Eng. Gram. 
10s Hern, Ourn, Youra, Hisn, for Hers, Ours, Yours, His, 
is had English. 1778 Foote 7 vip ¢o Cafais 11. 52 Instead of 
doing like our‘a, they wear their woollen smocks over the rest 
of their cloaths. 1861 Hucaes Tom Brown at Oxf, xxili, 
*Wer’ be ‘em then?'..‘Aal-amang wi'onra in the limes". 
1861 Lowett Bielow P. Ser. ui. 169 Ourn's the fust thru- 
by-daylight train. Ae 

+Ourn, v. Obs. [Of obscure origin; known 
only in the work quoted. Stratmann comparcs 
ON. orna to get warm, Sw. orn to grow musty.] 

1. intr. 2 To rage, be enraged. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6404 Ector for bat od dyat ouray! in 
hert, Wode for the wap, as a wild lyon. 

b. Of uncertain sense. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2203, 1, ournand in elde with arghnes 
inert. did. 2540 If Elinus be argh, & ournes for ferde,.. 
let other men Aunter, abill berfore. 

2. érans, 2? To cnrage; to rouse. 

exgo0 Destr, Troy 4857 We hane ournyt hym with angur, 
ertid hym mykill, A 

Hence + Ourning v/, sb., ?raging, rage. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4767 Yche freke, pat pat fonad, felly 
pai slogh, Old men & other, with ournyng, to dethe. /dd. 
32711 This Othe, with ournyng, ordant belyne Letturs by a 
lede bat he leell trist, To Agamyaon gay wif. 

Ourn, -e, = orn, obs. pa. t. of RuN v. 

Ourn, Ournement, obs. fl. Onn, ORNAMENT. 

Ourology,-mancy,-scopy: sce UroLoey, ete, 

Cur-quar(e, -quhare, var. OURWHERE Obs. 

Our-ryn, obs. Sc. form of OVERRUN. 

Ours (oue.z), poss. pron. Yorms: 4 ures, uris, 
urs, ors, 4-6 ouris, 4-5 ourys, owres, 5-6 oures, 
owris, 5 ourez, 7-9 our’s, 4- ours. [In form 
a double possessive, f. poss. pron, 2, u7¢, OUR + 
-es (cf. hers, yours, theirs); of northern origin: 
ef. the midi. and southern ore, OURN; and sce 
Our poss. pro. 3-] ’ 

The absolute form of the possessive pronoun 
Our, used when no sb. follows, i.e. either abso- 
lutely or predicatively: Our one, our ones; that 
or those belonging to ns, (= F. 4 ndtre, la nétre, 
fes nétres, Ger. der, die, das unsere, Unsrige.) 
4+ Ours two, ours all = of ustwo, ofusall, 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 11784 (Cott.) Bot, for he es godd mighti 
sene, Vres ar fallen donbe-dene. /dfd, 27579 (Cott.) pai baf 
in paim sum hidd bunte Pat better mai pan ors [% 7 owres] 


OUR-SCALIT. 


be. 13.. /did. 12285 (Gitt.) Jour sun has vres [Co#é. urs nu, 
Hes ip oures] feld wid strijf 1386 Cnavcer Pand. 7. 458 
Ffor wel ye woot bat al this gold is oures [Cam, A/S. ourys}. 
€ 1440 Generydes 2989 This day was therys, Another shalbe 
ourez, ¢1440 York Myst. xiii. 219 Pat childe was neuere 
oures two. 1533 Gav Nicht Vay 45 He and al his is owris. 
1656 Waiter fo my Lord Protector viii, Your highness, 
not for ours alone, But for the world’s Protector shall be 
known, 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 
I. 190 The second Current..inclosed between the Continent 
of America and ours. 1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 12 
Ours, as has heen truly said, is ‘a time of loud disputes an 
weak convictions ‘, 
b. Of ours: see OF 44. 

13.. Cursor AZ, 7465 (Gott.) A man of his again a man of 
ouris [Co#fé. ur], fours may winnehisinstours 1413 Pgs. 
Sore (Caxton 1433)1. xiii. 8 Muche more wold it semen skyle 
that he be one of ourys.  rg26 ‘Vinpatr 1 Cor. i. 2 All them 
that call on the name of oure lorde Tesus Christ in every 
place, both of theirs and of oures [Wvycur, of hem and oure). 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 540 Vhis weak 
and feeble fortress of ours. 1837 Carivie #. Rev. WL 
vi, O shrieking heloved brother blockheads of mankind, let 
us close those wide mouths of ours. fod, This garden vf 
ours has been neglected. i 

te. rare use. As the second of two possessives 
before a substantive, where or is the ordinary form. 

1564 Jewrt Afol.Ch. Eng. Ded., Whiche.. youre and ours 
mioste vertuous and learned soueraigne Ladie and Mastces 
shal see good cause to commende. 

+ Our-sealit, pa. pple. Se. Obs. [From vb. 
*our~ (= over-)scale.] Covered ever as with scales. 

tg08 Dunsar Goltyn Targe 26 The purpur hevyn our 
seailit in silver slopptx. 


Ourself (auesse'lf), prov, Forms; sec Our 
and Seng, [A parallel formation to next, with 
se/f instead of se/ves, appearing first in 14th c. 

It may have arisen ont of or se/oen, through our selie, 
our selfe, finally with ¢ mute, as in the infinitive of vbs. 
leg. hodten, holde, hoké); but, on the other hand, it may 
have been a distinct formation, with the uninflected se/f 
(cf. myself, ourself, with my own, our own).} , 

Emphatic and reflexive pronoua, corresponding 
te wwe, ws, originally not differing in sense from 
OURSELVES ; bat subsequently differentiated, so as 
to be used mostly in those cases in which we refers 
to a single person or is nct definitely plural; e. g. 
in royal, divine, or editorial utterance, or when 


used vaguely in the sense of ove, oneself. 

In mod. South Se. oxrsed is collective, oxrseds is indi- 
vidual; e.g. ‘we do everything ourse?', but ‘we'll settle it 
atween oursels’. | . ; 

I. Emphatic. 1. Standing alone, as subject, as 
object direct or indirect, or in predicate after de, 
become, or the like. 

@ 1400-50 Ale.vander 3528 Oure-selfe & ourc seruage is 
surely 3oure awen. 1509 Lawes Past. Pleas. xxxi. (Percy 
Soc.) 150 Now trouth of his right dooth our selfe exhorte. 
1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.'Y.S.) 16 Our uatiue sin in Adame 
to expell And all trespas committit be our sell. 1611 
Suaks. Cymé, v. v.73 Which our selfe haue granted. 1711 
Suarress. Charac. (1739) L. 37 So puzzl'd..that they knew 
not... whether there were really in the world any such 
person as our-self. 1715-20 Pork /éiad xvu. 516 Ourself will 
swiftness to your nerves impart, Ourself with rising spirits 
swell your heart. 31785 Burns Death §& Dr. flornbook ii, 
That e’er he nearer comes ourse!l 'S a muckle pity, 1814 
Scorr Ld. of fsées vi xxxvit, Qurself will grace.. The bridal 
of the Maid of Lorn. 1847 Texxvson Princ. ut. 309, 303 
Ourself.. learnt... This craft of healing. Were you sick, 
ourself Would tend upon you. 

2. In appesition with we or (rarely) zs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sop . ii, For we oure self ben 
cause of this meschyef. i601 Suaks. Jl. C. un i. 8 
Art. O Casar, reade mine first: for mine's a suite ‘What 
touches Cesar neerer...Czs. What touches vs our selfe, 
shall be last seru’d. 1609 Danie Civ, Wars vin. lv, We 
will our selfe take time to heare Your Cause at large. 

II, 3. Reflexive; as direet or indirect object. 

13.. Cursor Af. 23791 (Cott.) Qui sel! we vr-self [| diz., 
Fairf., Trin, vs; Gétt, vs-self] vuto bat sorn? 13.. Chron. 
R. Glouc, (Rolls) 1076 (MS. B) pat hep here bi oure self (so 
MSS.<B, 73 ALS. A, vs sulve; ALS. a, vssulf]as at pe worldes 
ende. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4933 To macche vs with monhede 
& might of our selfe [ef ‘bate 7860 We are folke full fele.. 
Assemblit in this Cite oure seluyn to kepe}, ¢1460 Foutescur 
Abs. & Lim, Mon, vi. (1885) 121 We that mey harme owre 
selff with all thes defantes. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
iii. 78 Broder, .. tet_vs make redy ourselfe for to yssue out. 
1563 Homilies n. Alatrimony (1859) so1 For this folly is 
ever .. grown up with us,..to think highly by ourself, 
so that none thinketh it mect to give place to another. 
1836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz, Vaurhall Gard, by Day, We 
from the mere force of habit, found ourself running among 
the first. 1884 Ur. Lofse’s Metaph. 179 Vhat a complete 
vacuum could not be represented to the mind, without at 
feast reserving a place in it for ourself. 


Ourselves (anorse'lvz), pron. pl. Forms: see 
Ovr and Serr. (The original construction was 
nom, we sedfe, acc. ws selfe, dat. ws selfim; whence 
MIE, us selver. In 14thic. this was superseded in 
north, dial. by #7 se/ven, midl. our(e se/ven (whence 
perh., through otre sclve, our(e selfe, the form 
OunseL¥). Before 1500, our(e selfs, our selves, 
appeared and became the standard form: cf. your- 
Selves, themselves, and see S¥LF.] The emphatic 
and reflexive pronoun corresponding to we, 75. 

I. emphatic. 

1, Standing alone, as subject, as object direct or 
indirect, or in predicate after de, deconre, or the like. 

1sgx Suaks. Zivo Gend. Vv... 76 The Treasure ,. with our 
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selues, all rest at thy dispose. 1593 — Rich. (7,1. 1. 16 
Our selues will heare ‘Vh’ accuser, and the accused, freely 
speake. 1650 Baxter Saints’ &, iii, (ed. 8) 108 Ourselves 
are the greatest snare to ourselves. 1773 Life Nv Prods 
47 We were not ourselves till some Weeks after their De- 
parture, 1822 Hazuur Vadle-t. VE xvii. 383 We had as 
hef not be,as not be ourselves, 1846 Greenbe Se. Cannery 
320 Very satisfactory..to the owners of the ships if not to 
ourselves. [dial. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only « Sister ? 87 
Nobbut one of vursens dressed up like.] 

2. In apposition with we or (rarely) ws. 

[x3.. Cursor MM. 21873 (Cott.) If we cuth oght vr-seluen 
(Faisef, our-seluen; (ein, Gott, us seluin) knan.] 1326 
‘Tinpare John iv. 42 We have herde hym oure s 1611 

hae Transl. Jef. Vhe light .. that we hane attained 
ynto our selues. 3725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. un. ii, We anes 
were young oursells. 1736 Butter Anal. i. 28 Appropri- 
ated to us ourselves. 1884 Mes. OneRant Sir Fone lh, x. 
133 When we are ourselves poor. 

IT. 3. Reflexive. As direct or indirect object. 

le1q00 Chaucer's Wife's Prof. 812 We fille acorded by vs 
seluen two (Caatd., Lausd., Hari. oure seluyn, scluen, our 
seluen) ¢1q440 Gesta Nom. 1, xxxvi. 146 (Marl. MS.) Vf we 
come afor, and accuse oure selvene.] 1495-6 é'diapton Corr, 
115 We shall endevor ourselfs. 1526 ‘Tixparn » Com. ili. 5 
Nor that we are sufficient off ome selves to thynke eny 
thynge as it were of onre selves. 1534 ELvor Doctrinal of 
Princes 6 We. litle do avaunee our selfes to..vertue, 1611 
Bute Transt. Pref 1 We subject our selucs to euery ones 
censure, 1665 Bovie Orcas, Heff. Ww. xvii. (1348) 271 If we 
.-did nut as much flatter vur selves, and diseuise our 
selves, tu our selves, as we flatteringly disguise our selves 
to others. 1772 Parestiry fast, Relive, (1782) 1.68 We are 
capable of governing ourselves, 1786 Burns Jo a Louse 
vill, To sce oursel» as others see us! 1860 Miacker ay Mound. 
Papers, De Fuvent, Wks, 1872 X. 61 At the pastrycook’s 
we may lave over-eaten ourselves, A/ed. We have given 
ourselves the pleasure of calling on you. 

Ourset, Oursit, Ourslide: see Over-. 

+ Ourspinner, v. Sc. Obs. [f. our, Oven + 
"spinner, treq, of SPIN v.: see -ER 5.) ¢rans. To 
traverse rapidly, ‘spin’ along over, 

1513 Douctas «#fuers iw. iv. 53 The hirdis of hartis .. 
Ourspyunerand with swyft cours the plane vaill. 

Ourstraught, obs. Sc. f, OVERSTRETCHED, 

Ourstred, Se. f pa.t. of Overstripr. 

tOurstrenkle, v. Se. Obs. [f. our, OVER 
+ strenkle, Srmixxue, to sprinkle] ¢rans. Tos 
sprinkle over, oversprinkle. 

€ 1450 Hiscom: Soloman in Katis Raving ete. 12 Pe fresch 
watter. that be the wertew of the hevyn, ourstrenklys the 
erde, /érd, 24 The rane our-strenklys the erde. 

Oursyile, variant of OverstLe Ods., to cover. 

+Ourt = hourt, obs, f£ Murt. Hence + Ourt 
majesté = Aust mayest), V.ESE-MAJESTY, 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nycholas) 388 Sayand : ‘pai 
part bad al thre of crime of out maieste’. 

Ourta, -tak.e, obs. northern ff. OVERTAKE 7, 

Ourthort, -thourth, -thwart, -thwort, obs. 
Se. ff. Overrnwarr, Ourthraw, -throw, Se. 
ff. Overturow. Ourtirve, -tyrf, -tyrve, Sc. 
ff, OVERTERVE Ofs., overturn. 

Ourtummylit, Sc. pa. t. of OVERTUMULE 2. 

Ourweill, obs. Sc. form of OVERWELI. v. 


+ Ourwhere, onerwhere, av. Ols. Forms: 
4 Onur, onper-, our-, or-quar(e; awre-, aure- 
quare, aure quere, 4-5 ouerwhere, owerwhere, 
-whare, ourwhar(e; § owr-qwher, awre where. 
(A reduction of outherwhere, antherwhere, {. 
OUTHER + WulERE, the contraction being the sane 
as in outher, our, ather, ar, either, er, other, or, 
whether, wher. ‘The etymological sense was thus 
‘either-where’, i.e. ‘either one where or the other’, 
‘somewhere or other’, and thns at length = 
OWHERE anywhere. 

ft is possible that our or over- was later associated with 
over, and so with such combinations as orcrall, overadt. 
where, whence perh. sense b; but the northern forms in 
avwre-, aure>, could be derived only from awther.] 

Anywhere; = OWHERE. 

a 1300 Cursor .M. 1837 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell pat was our- 
quare |Fafrf awre-quare, Gott, aware, Tr. owbore].  Zbic?. 
11795 (Cott.) Was noght a temple or-quar in tun. /du4, 
14570 (Gurt.) Pe freindes bat we hane ouberquar | /. aure- 
quare, C. our-quar, 7%. elles where}, /é/d. 15184 (Gott.) Sat 
we uu ani paskes dight ouberquar [/. aure-quere, C. our- 
quar, Tr. o where] in land? 1340 Hamrove rr. Conse. 
4339 Under erthe, or ourwar elles. /dfd. 6983 In helle .. or 
ourwhare elles. ¢1400 Maunvev., (Roxh.) vii. 25 Pe fairest 
smaragdes bat er ower whare, 1435 Misvn Fire of Love 46 
If any slike be lifand owg-qwher tn flesch. c1460 Forney 
Alyst. xxvii. 127 {s ther fallen any affray In land awre 
whare? 

b. Everywhere. 

¢1330 R. Brexxe Cron. Wace Prol.107 Alle bat pai wild 
ouerwhere. ¢1425 found. St, Bartholomew's (E. F. T. S) 
20 ‘No his seruyce f shall me subdew Ouerwher' calle hym 
and preche hym my lorde. ¢14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
394 The child fooked here aud pare, On pe cowe aboute our 
whare, 

-ous, stfix, repr. L. -ds-ns (-a, -am), forming 
adjs., with the sense of ‘abounding in, full of, 
characterized by, of the nature of’, e.g. edpz-ds-2s 
plentiful, copious, do/d-ds-ts full of sorrow, dolor- 
ous, /ant-os-us famous, gener-ds-ns distinguished by 
descent, generous, ¢/dri-ds-us full of glory, glorious, 
Spin-ds-us full of thoras, thorny, spinous, o7se-ds-us 
of the nature of bird-lime, sticky, viscous, ete. 


-OUS. 


Latin stressed long @ passed in OF r. into a closer 
sound, intermediate between @ and #, which was 
variously written o or #, less commonly om; hence 
L. adjs. in -dsvs, which either came down in popalar 
use, or were adopted at an early date, had in OF, 
forms in -os, or -s (-ous,, e.g. covettas, -1s, doleros, 
“US, eNTIOS, -US, Slorios, -us, religios, -us. In the 
13th c. the vowel-sound had changed to (¢) written 
ew, so that the suffix had now the form -ess (covort- 
eus, dolereus, cnvieus, sloricus, etc.) + and this still 
later was written in the masc. -cax (coucotlenx, 
envienx, sloricux, with fem, however in -euse), as 
still in modem I’, In Anglo-r. and cary ME, 
the forms were the same as in carly OF, (covettos, 
-us, envios, -us, vlorivs, -us\, but the vowel was 
soon identified with OF, long 4, and like it written 
after 1300 on (corelous, curious, glorious), the 
spelling ever since retained, though the sonnd has 
passed through (ds, -#s, -us) to <3, -95 . This 
-ous, having thus become the form of the suffix in 
all words from Norman Ir., became the established 
type for all those of later introdnelion, whether 
adaptations of Vr. adjs. in -eus. -ewx, or L. adjs. 
in -ésus but sce -ose |, or new formations on the 
analogy of these, froin Fr., L., or other elements. 

These new formations are numerous in the 
Romanic languages. In French they have been 
formed freely, not ouly fiom 1. sbs. which had no 
such derivative in ancient 1.., but also ftom French 
words themselves of L. origin, and from mediaval 
and modem words from divers sourees. Many of 
these new formations have, in carlier or later times, 
passed (with change of -emy, etc., to -ons) from 
French into English, Such is the history, for 
example, of advantagcous, adveniurous, couraseous, 
daayerous, gelatinous, grievous, summons, hazar t- 
ous, hidvous, joyous, lecherous, veatinous, moun- 
fainous, orguillous, pulfous, ravenous, rivtots, 
slanderous. Vbis process has leven continued in 
Eng. itself, where new adjs. in -ows have teen 
formed, not only on Latin, Greek, and Romanic 
bases, but also on native Eng. words and on sume 
of obseure origin; c.g. Adusterous, dotsterous, ber 
denous, feverous, murderous, poisonous, slumberous, 
thunderous, thous, troublous, wondrous, 

In some words in late or med.1.. the ending -dszes 
was added to an adj., or at Teast a form it -dsus is 
found beside the simple adjective, c.g. decor-2s, 
decor ds-us, dubi-us, dubiis-us, in Vb. devora, devor- 
080, dubbio, dubbioso, \n the Komanic languages 
a few new forms of this kind appear; e.g. L. fe-us, 
V. pseu (as if from *prov-us. But in English, 
this addition of the suffix has been greatly developed, 
and has become the ordinary mode of anglicizing I. 
adjs. of many kintls, esp. those in -ers, «és, -eus, 
“eM, -ris, BX -Aci=, -Ox -6cl-, -endus, -~ulius, -vorus, 
-OFUS, ©. 8. AQUE OS, Tgne-ouS, Extrane-ous, herbace- 
ous, conset-orts, obvi-ous, vart-ous, ardi-ous, extgu- 
ous, adulter-ous, aurtfer-ous, armiger-ous, alacri- 
ous, hilari-ous, iliustri-ous, capact-ous, feroct-ons, 
Stupend-ous, garrul ous, ountvor-ots, Souor-ous. 

‘This tendency to represent a 1. adj. by an Eng. 
form in -o#s may have been strengthened by the 
fact that the ‘dictionary-form’ of the L. adj. is 
the nom. sing, mase., and that this in the majority 
of adjs. ends in -#s, the ng. pronunciation of 
which is the same as that of the Mag. word in 
-ous, so that the latter to the cursory observer 
appears to be merely an Eng. spelling of the 1. 
lt is evident however that zgve-ois, for example, 
answers not only to L. fgwe-ns, but to zgne-a, 
igne-um, etc., and that the -ors is an additional 
element. And ineomparing alacs7-ous with a@lacer, 
Atlart-ous with kilart-s, capaci-ous with capax, 
capaci-, the suffixal nature of the -ows is manifest. 

b. Insome words, -ows is a corruption of another 
snffix, e.g. in righleous, wrongous, courteous, gorge- 
ous; in others, as dotstcous, a contraction of an 
carlier snffix lras taken place before -ous: see -KoUS. 

ec. In Chen, adjectives in -ons, formed on the 
names of clements, indicate acids and other com- 
pounds containing a larger proportion of the ele- 
ment in question than those expressed by an adj. 
in -z¢: e.g. chlorous acid, sulphuvous acid, euprous 
oxide, ferrots salts, etc.: see -10 1 b. 

d. Nouns of quality from adjs. ia -ous (however 
derived), are regularly formed in -owswess, as 
COVELOUSNESS, CONSCIOUSNESS, LOY KCOUSHESS, righteous: 
mess; those from L, -dsus have sometimes forms in 
-ostly, as curiosity, generosity, porosity’, viscosity’; 
but this termination more frequently aecompantes 
adjs. in -osE1, 

Ous, Ouse, obs. fornis of Us, Ooze. 


OUST. 


+ Ouse, obs. form of Hose: see ELOSE sé. 3. 

1764 Museum Rusticum 11. xvii. 304 There should be 
two branches. .to which the leather ouses should be screwed. 
Note, Ouses are (ease of the same nature with the leather 
pipes used with the fire-engines. 

Ousel, -elle, -le, obs. forms of OUZEL. 

Ousen, obs. Sc. f. oxen, pl. of Ox. 


Oust (uust), v. [a. AF. oxste-r = OF. aster, 


mod.F. dter to take away, remove, deprive ; of 


uncertain derivation. 

(1. ebstare to stand in the way of, obstruct, thwart, would 
give the form oséer in OF,, but does not suit the sense.)] 

Ll. “rans. Law. Yo put ont of possession, cject, 
dispossess, disseise ; to deprive (any one) ofa cor- 
poreal or incorporeal hereditament, Const. of. 

(1292 Britton 1. xii. § 3 Sauntz rien oster.] 1588 IRauncr, 
Lawiers Log. \. xix. 67 The suspected men may bee ousted 
by challenge, 1619 Datrox Conntrey Fist. Ix xvii. (1630) 
203 The lessor is not ousted nor disseised of his frechold 
ae Buackstoxr Como. I, vii, 116 Marmers were ousted 
of their leases made by tenants in tail, 1847 C.G. Anpison 
Law of Contracts u. iii. nt. (1883) 635 A recovery by one 
party onsts the other of his right to recover. 

b. ‘To exclude, bar, take away (a right, privi- 
lege, etc.). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1, 83 Vou onst both the 
master's and his Highness's right. 1769 BLackstone Come, 
TV. xxii. 298 Tn such cases bail is ousted or taken away, 
wherever the offence is of a very enormous nature. 1848 
Arnxoutp Mar. user. (1866) U1. tv. i, 1029 ‘Their jurisdic. 
tion cannot be ousted by any contract of the parties. 

2. iransf. To eject or expel from any place or 
position, turn out. Const. of, from, or with 
double obj. 

1668 Preys Diary 11 Nov., They..do bring in Mr. Little. 
ton, Sir Thomas's brother, and oust all the rest. 1787 
agin H rtt. (1859) I. 244 An intrigue is already begun 
for ousting@him from bis place, 1832 Soutury in Q. Rew 
XLVI. 512 They prayed, that the popish lords and bishops 
might be forthwith ousted the Honse of Peers 1868 Freer Man 
Narn. Cong. V1.ix. 418 It was impossible altogether to oust 
him from command. 

b. To drive (a thing) out of use or fashion. 

1865 Rawtixson clac. Jon. WV. vi, 198 ‘The present 
language. ,ousted the former, 1887 I. Hannv J] ‘ondtlanders 
1. ii, 33 The.,waggons..were built on those ancient lines 
whose proportions have been ousted by modern patterns. 

Ilence Ou'sted f/. a., Ou'sting 74/. 50. 

1813 H. & J. Saute (forace in Lond, 36 Oh, ousted elves! 
companions boon! 1864 Reader g Apr. 447/1 Prophesying 
the Susting of the Philistines from the pronsised and. 1866 
Lowen Sereard- Fohnson Reaction Pr, Wks. 1890 V. 321 It 
enabled the new proprietors and the ousted ones to live.. 
together. 

Ouster ! (an‘stox). Law. [AF. ouster vb, inf. 
(see prec.) used sbst.: see -ER4.] Ejection from 
a freehold or other possession, deprivation of a 
Clini or incorporeal hereditament; now Im- 
plying a wrongful dispossession. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng, 1. hiv. (1638) 163 An immediate 
putting out of the plaintife, which in French is called an 
ouster, 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk. ix, § 600 After the ouster, 
and before his entry. 1721 St. German's Doctor § Stud. 
337 To save themselves from confessing of an Ouster. 1768 
Sackstone Conn. WE. x. 167 Ouster, or dispossession, is a 
wrong or injury that carries withit the amotion of possession, 
fig. 1888 VRaiue ING. LEE 169 To this virtual * onster ' of 
their jurisdictian over the question the Lords very naturally 
objected. 

Ouster 2. [f Ovsrv.+-ER1.] One who ousts. 

3886 Buackmore Springhaven x, Ousters and filibusters, 
in the form of railway companies and communists. 

|| Ouster-le-main. feudal Law. [a. AF. 
ouster la main, in L. Gmovére manum to take away 
or remove the hand.] A livery of land out of the 
sovereign’s hands, on a judgement given for one 
who has pleaded that the sovereign has no title to 
hold it; also, a judgement or writ granting such 
livery. b. The delivery of lands ont ofa guardian's 
hands on a ward’s coming of age. 

(1321-2 Rolls of Partt. L go4/1 I prie a nostre Seignur 
le Roi, q’il voille comaunder au dit Richard de ouster la 
main des biens avantditz.] 1485 (did, V1. 280/2 By Petition, 
Livere, Ouster la mayne, or otherwise. @ 1558 STAUNFORD 
Kings Prerog. x. (1567) 37%, Learne whether the kinges 
interest is suche that after the deathe of the lunatike. there 
must be an Ouster de mtayn sued. a1625 Six HH. Fixcu Lazu 
(1636) 329 An ouster lemain shall he awarded for the partie 
ont of the Chancerie, 1766 BLackstone Com. U1. 68 Vhen 
the male heir arrived to the age_of twenty one, or the heir- 
female to that of sixteen, they might sue ont their livery or 
ousterlemain, , 

[Ouster-le-mer, an error in the Law Dicts. 
for OULTER-LE-MER.] 

+Oustil. O25. In 5 oustyll, 6 oustell. [a. 
OF. oustil, F. outil, in 12th c. wstif:—pop. L. type 
*usetilium, app. from *usetile, altered from L. séfen- 
sile Urexsit ({Iatz.-Darm.).] A tool. 

14977 Caxton Jason 71 The right oustyll that polisshith 
and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 1530 Pacser. 
250/1 Oustell a tole to worke with, ovstit. 

Oustmen, obs. form of OstMEN, 


Ont (ant), adv. Forms: 1 tt, 2-4 ut, (3 
hut, hout, 4-5 0u3t, 4-6 oute, owte, 5-7 ought, 
ow3t), 4-7 owt, (6 owtt(e), 3~ out, (9 Se. and 
north. dial, oot). [Com. Teut.: OF. dé = OFris., 
OS. #¢ (MDn. uae, MLG, 4, Da. wit, LG. wf), 
OG. az (MIG, 4, Ger, aus), ON, a (Sw. ue, 
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| Da. ud), Goth, ¢ = Skr. red- verbal prefix ‘out’. 
Orig. only an adv., but in ONG. sometimes, in 
MIUIG. offener, and in Ger., Dn., Fris. regularly, a 
preposition also, In Eng., Our prep. (q.¥.) is 
exceptional, and felt as elliptical ; the prepositional 
sense = L. ex, Gr. éf, éx, is regularly expressed by 
adding of, = OF, ti of, OS. dé af, Sw. ut af, Da. 
inl af. 

Ovr oF, on account of its syntactic unity, and its importance 
as a preposition, is in this Dictionary treated as a Main 
word. Ont is also followed by rrom, but in ont from the 
two words remain notionally distinct, as in azeay /rom, 
down from, up from: see From prep. 1.] 

I, Of motion or direction, * simply. 
1. Expressing motion or direction from within 


a space, or froma point considered as a centre. 
¢888 K. Eurren Soeth. xxxv. § 5 lene mez ut aredian. 
¢893 — Ores.1.i. § 3 Seo ca, .wid eastan uton Ba ses flowed. 
¢go0 tr, Bada’s List. 11. viii. (x.] (1890) 180 pa flugon hco 
forhte ut. c1000 Sax. Leechd. I, 222 Ateon ut pa horhestan 
watan, 1140-84 O. £. Chron. an. 1140 Pat me sculde leten 
ut pe king of prisun for pe eorl. ¢1z05 Lav. 26533 Sone his 
sweord he ut abraid. c12g0 Gen. & Er, 3124 Set ic sal 
pharaon, Or 3e gon vt, don an wreche on. 13.. Cursor M. 
gaz Cott.) Out (so *, Tro: Gott. vic] cs put sua wreched 
adam. 1340 Ayexd. 150 Pes yefpe..bestrepp and kest out 
pe rote and pe zenne of ire. 1375 Barwor Bruce wu. 352 
The blud owt at thar byrnys brest. 1382 Wyeur .WMef?, vii. 
12 Forsothe the sonys of the rewme shulen be cast ont in to 
vttremest derknessis. ¢12400 Maunnev. (Roxb. XAMIX. 132 
So sall bai fynd pe passage onte. 1486 BA, St. i/bans A iij, 
Wringe the waater owte. 1535 CoVERDALE Fixed. x.6 And 
he tuimed him, & wente out from Pharao. 1g51 Birnie 
Matt. viii. 12 ‘he children of the kyngedome shalbe caste 
ute into viter darcknes. 1568 Gearton Chron. 1. 185 None 
so hardy to looke ont into the strectes, 1637 SHIRLEY 
Gamesfer w, VIl pour it out. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. ii, L.. 
ordered a buat out. 1789 ///st. in Az. Reg. 18 Conciliatory 
expressions were ...hrown ont towards the close of the speech. 
1854 Six EK, B. Hamtey in A. 7. Shand £7 (1895) 1. iv. 74 
General Adains' horse struck ont and kicked me on the shin. 
1875 Moriby Crit. Wisc. Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 175 Here was, 
indced, not a way ont, but a way of erect living within. 
b. From within doors, into the open air. 
¢ 1000 les. Gosp, John xviii. 29 Pa code pilatus ut to bim. 
¢1205 Lay. 19763 And ut wenden [¢1275 hout eode] bi-nihte. 
r13g0 Hil, Palerne 3068, & bia prive posterne passad ou3t 
erdaie, 1382 Wvetr Wade. xio But what thing wente je 
out for ta seen? 1976 Prial of Nunidocomar 23/t If he had 
been so ill as not to be able to come out. 1870 E. l’eacock 
half Shirl. 11. 139 (They] asked him to go out with them 
fora ride. Mod. ife seldom goes out in this weather. 
¢. Krom home or ordinary home fife to an ex- 
pedition, to the field (of fight or the chase). To 
set out, to start on an expedition or joumey : scc 
Ser. 70 call one out (sce CALL v. 32 ©), come out, 


have one ont, i.e. toa duel. 

1597 Suaks. 2 flen. {1 mm. ii. 126 There are other men 
fitter to goe out, then 1. 2613 — //en, P47T, 0. ii. 5 When 
they were ready to set out for London. 1655 STANLEY /Jisé. 
Philos. iu. (1701) 85/2 His Life being wholly spent at home, 
saving when he weat out in Military Service. 1829 Hoov 
Eugene Aram xxxvi, ‘Iwo stern-faced men set out, from 
Lynn. 1855 Sueney //. Coverdale iii, \f he feels aggrieved, 
he can have you out (not thar J admire duelling). 1869 
‘Tennyson Z/oly Grail 719 Those that had gone ont upon 
the Quest. 1870, 1890 [sce Gov. 85 ch 4 

a. Of a river: From its channel, beyond its 


banks. 
1854 Jrul. R, Agric. Soc. XV. 4. 221 A good rain is sure 
to send the waters out. 
@. From among others ; from one’s company or 
surroundings. 
See also under Croosr, 
1297 [see Cnooser v. 11], 


lfunt, Search, SEEK vids. 
c3420 Pallad. on flush. Ww. 276 


Ek of the yonge out trie Oon heer, oon theer. ¢1425 
Eng. Cong. Trel. 34 Perfor ont chese one of two. ¢1530 tr. 


Erasmus Serm, Ch. Jesus (1901) rt The aungels appoynted 
out to protecte and defende vs. 1581 Muccaster fositions 
xxxvii. (1887) 149 Choise is a_great prince, .. and culs owt 
the best. 1989 Avts Privy Council (1898) XVIL 427 For 
the holting out of the truth thereof. 1649 Wisturor 
Uist. New Fug. (1853) V. 420, 7 desire to hear .. whether 
you have in uired outa chamber for me, 1866 TReveLyvan 
in Macu, Mag. Mar. 416 Magistrates would choose out the 
mast active and fierce of the young citizens, Alod. 1 will 
look ont a book for her. 


f. From one's own hands or actnal occnpation ; 


into the hands or ocenpation of another. 
See also under Hire, Lav, Lexo, Let, Put, ete. 
144g-[see Lay vi 56c]. 1526 [see Late." 34}, 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm, 252 b, lowe they had..geven out their 
monie for interest. 1589- [see Hire v. 3]. 1609 DEKKER 
Gull's Horne-bk, (1812) 129 Ve shalf.. put out money npon his 
return. 3782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. x, 1 mean to put my 
whole estate ont to nurse, a 
g. From a stock or store into the hands or pos- 
session of many; into portions or parts: implying 
distribution and division. Esp. with dead, dole, 
cantle, parcel, portion, serve, share, and the like. 
1535- [see Dear @ 4h). rc: CantLe 2. 2]. 
1654-62 Heviin Cosiogr. 11. (1682) 39 he great Empire of 
his Father was parcelled out into members. 1680 Geve- 
rinse Sernt. (1729) 1. 406 As if the nniverse was to be 
eee out among many. 1743-62 [see Doiev. 1,2], 1840 
.H. Dana Bef Mast xxvil. gt Our guns were loaded... 
cartridges served out, matches lighted. 1849 MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng, vi. UL. 137. The design of again confiscating and 
) again portioning ont the soil of half the island. 2868 I'rrr- 
man Nori. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 52 England was now por- 
tioned ont among a few Earts. : 
h. Out may be added to a vb, trans. or intr. 


out, 


with the sense of driving, putting, or getting out, 
with or by means of the action in question, e.g. fo 
bow, crowd, din, drum, hiss, hoot, ring, sutoke 
(a person, ctc.) ovt. See the verbs. 

2. Away from some recognized place; from the 
land (as the place inhabited by men); from the 
shore, into the sea or ocean; from one’s own 
country, to the colonies or distant lands; away, 
to a distance. 

a1123 0. F. Chron, an. si0t Se cyng .. $cipa nt on se 
senda. 1672 C. Mannens in 2th Rep. Hist. MISS. Comnt, 
App. v. 25 Our Navy puts out again to sea stronger than at 
first. 14711 Steer Sect. No. 174 #5 ‘The Freight and 
Assurance out and home. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
113 Let us take a walk in the fields a little ont from the 
houses. 1850 Saif's Mag. XVIL. 466/1 An offer. .to go ont 
to Australia, 1878 HuxLey Physiegr. 131 They are carried 
by the river right ont to sea, Afed. Missionaries going out 
to India and China. Troops were sent ont from the mother 
country. le met interesting people on the voyage out. 

3. So as to project or extend beyond the general 
surface or limits; as in fo hang, jut, shoot, or 
slick out. To hold ont: see oun v, 41. 

1535 [see Hoto e grak a1g48 aut Chron., Hen. VHT 
134 b, So that it bossed out and frounced very stately to be- 
hold. 1658 J. Jonrs Ovid's Téis 67 A sharp clift_ shuts 
[- shoots] ont like a woman. 1796 fist. in Aun. Reg. 77 
he French .. held out language promissory of equitable 
conditions. 1896 NV. 4 QO. 8th Ser. 1X. 160/1 The room .. 
built out to serve as a jibrary and 1esidence for Coleridge. 

b. Expressing extension or prolongation (in 
space or time), as in fo beat, drazy, open, stretch out. 

1380 Wreir Sel. Wks, 1. 198 Stretche out pin hond, 
1483, 1553 [see Draw z. 87 ¢, d]. Lyon (see Exe v.3) 1608 
Wittet Aiexapla Baed.718 The sabbathes holding out the 
whole day. 1632 Mitton 4.'A/legro itt Vhe Lubhar Fend 
_-stretch’d out all the Chimney’s length. 1674 N. Fairax* 
Bulk & Sek, 27 The soul may be every where, where the 
body is stretched ont, 1774, Goross. .V at. Fist. (1776) UW. 
200 To lengthen out the period of life. 1806 Hurron Course 
Alath, 1, 286 When every Side of any Figure is produced 
out, the Sum of all the Quiver Angles thereby made, is 
equal to Four Right Angles. 1841-93 (see Draw v, 87¢,d). 

** tus pregnant and transferred USES. 

4. Expressing removal from its proper place or 
from its position when 7x, See Pct ond. 

¢893 K. AEnrren Oras. 1. ¥. 8 2 Pa sticode him mon pa 
eagan ut. 1382 Wretir Yer. lil. ot The egen of Sedechie he 
putte out. ¢ 1400 [sec Cur v. s6ah 1611 [see Breax 
gga}. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 273 {The book] was after 
by the lewesaltered, pntting ont and in at their pleasure, 1840 
Thackeray Catherine xi, Mr, Wood sat near, laughing his 
Sidesont. Afod. He has had his shoulder put our at football. 

b. From a post or office. 

1746 li, Warrote Let. to HY Mann 14 Feb., The tri- 
umphant party are not at all in the humour to be turned 
out. 1863 Lytton Aly Novel ix. iv, It does not seem to 
me possible .. that you and your part should ever go ont. 
Mod. ‘Yhe seat was contested at the last election, and the 
former member was turned ont. , 

c. In Cricket, etc. From being batsman, (See 

19 c in T1.) 

3755 Game at Cricket 8 Though .. the Player be bowl'd 
out. 1772 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 85 note, Those 
marked thus * were off their ground; ft run outs 4 catcbed 
ours § bowled our. ae J. Beresrorn Alisertes ffaum. 
Life (1826) mm. ix, Bowled out at the first ball. 1836 in 
*Bat' Crick. Afem. (1850) 100 All attempts to get him out 
were futile. 1843 Blackw, Alag. LAV. 171 They put our men 
ont pretty fast. Hanmer got.-run ont after a splendid hit. 

5. From one’s normal or cquable state of mind, 
or ordinary course of action; into confnsion, per- 
plexity, or disturbance of fecling. See Put ozs. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 172 ‘They do not marke me, and 
that brings me ont. 1600 — A. 1. Z. a. ii. 265 Vou bring 
me out. 1875 Kincuake Crimea (1877) V. i. 266 He .. was 
“thrown out’, 1887 A. Birrets, Oditer Dicta Ser, 11. 282 
Neither he nor any other sensible man puts himself out 
about new books. i : . 

b. From one’s harmonious relations ; into nn- 


friendliness or quarreling, See also Fat on? 

1sgo [see Fae r.93¢) 1637 Suig.ey Gamester 4, Wine 
made then fall ont, 1822 HazistT Tablet. (\, vii. 148 
Friends not nnfrequently fall out and never meet again for 
some idle misunderstanding, 


6. So as to be no longer alight or burning; into 


darkness or extinction ; as fo do, go, or pitt out. 

e1goo [see Gow, 85d]. c1440 Gesta Rom, 1. xviii. 64 
(Harl. MS.) And doth onte the fire. 1548 [laut Chrox., 
Zien. VI 99 b, When the greate fire of this discencion. . was 
. utterly quenched out. 1560 Davs tr. Steidane's Comm. 119 
Fyngereth the candell, putteth it out. 3679 fist. Fetzer 
12 Putting ont a Candle which remain’d .. lighted. | 1752 
Annison Spect, No. 265 P9 A Candle goes hi ont in the 
Light of the Sim. 1840 Marryat Poor Fack xxiii, He 
snuffed it out. : P = 

b. From being in existence or activity ; from 
being in cnrrency or in vogue; Into extinction; as 
to die, give, go, kill out. 

1523- [see Give 2. 62¢]. 1650 W. Brovcn Schism 556 
Will you give out fora lesser time of tryal? 1821 A-vasiiner 
803/2 ‘The charge is now falsified..and caver: going out. 
1871 SaLEs Charac, i. (1876) 29 ‘The nations that are idle 
and lnxurious..nimust inevitably die out. 1878 J. R. O'F Lana- 
Gan Jrish Bar (1879) 422 Possibly, if Davis had lived longer, 
the politician might have killed out the poct.. 

7. To the conclusion or finish; to an end, and 
so either to completion or to exhaustion. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 14507 (Cott.) Biscops war pai ban a-bute, 
Ikan bot his tueluemoth vte [soG.; 7” onte, Laud owte). 
e140 Laud Troy BR. (E. E. T.S.) 3489 Or this x 3ere go 


OUT. 


fully ont. x560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Conrnt. 241 The 
lrewes commeth oute at October nexte. 1668 Davenant 
Mtan's the Master v. i, Perhaps, 1 may have patience to 
hear you out. 3722 Quincy Lex. Piysico-Med. (ed. 2) 2 
When a Woman goes not her full time out with Child. 
1746 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 37 The match to 
be played out. 1817 Keats Sonn. Grasshopper 4 Cricket, 
‘Tired out with fun, 1886 Sir J. Stireisc in Law Fimes 
Rep. LV. 284/1 The case has not been tried out. 

. With intrans, vb., forming a compound trans. 
vb., as ¢o fight tt out, talk it out. Also, to have 
7f out, to bring it to a finish or settlement. 

1535 Coveroacr ?’s, lv. 23 The bloudthurstie and disceat- 
full shal not iyne out half their daies. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589) 383 If in the mean time he feast 
it out. 1601 Mottanp Pinay xxxut. xxiv, Fencers trying it 
out with unrebated swords. 1601 Suaks, Adé's Wed? y. iii. 
66 While shamefull hate sleepes out the afternoone. 1650 
Vraeve Conn. Deut, xxix. 19 As it were to cross God, and 
to try itout with him. 1764 S. Jouxson 22 May in Philo- 
bibton Soe. V1. 38 Vou will hardly be quite at ease till you 
have talked yourself out. 1859 TroLLore Sertrams (1867) 
21, Ishall have the matterout with him now. 1873 Brows. 
inc Red Cott. Nt-cap 382 Suppose we have it our Here in 
the fields, decide the question so? 1884 G. Moorn MJaaauer's 
Wife (1887) 217 Leave her to have hercry out. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comm, MIL. xc. 247 ‘he best thing was to let him 
talk himself out. Fe 

e. To a full end, completely, quite, outright. 
See also ALL out. 

cx300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 1956 Here names for here 
schrewede; ne_beoth nozt forgute ut. ¢1470 Henry Had 
face vit. 931 Xx'¥ dais owt the ost remaynit thar, 1598 
Barret ?heor. Warres 110 Such as bee slaine right out. 
1610 Saks. Zemp. 1 ii, gt Then thou was't not Out three 

veeres old. 1675 E. Whitson] Sfadecr. Dunelm. Pref. 20 

hose that know it full out as well as they must. 1812 
in Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 He must go and kilt him out. 

8. To an issue ; to an intelligible or explicit result 
or solution; as fo find, make, puszle, work out; to 
help out; to come, fall, turn out, 

1534 Tinoace Phil. ii. 12 Worke out youre awne saluacion 
with feare and tremblynge. 1709 7a¢/er No, rot ? 7, { must 
desire my Readers to help me out... in the Correction of 
these my Essays. 1743 Emerson /2u.véons 120 If its Value 
comes out negative it is concave in that Point. 1887 
L. Carrou Game of Logic i. § 2.25 We will work out one 
other Syllogism. 

9. To the full, complete, or utmost degree; in 
a way that bespcaks an effort at completeness, effect, 
or display, as in fo deck, dress, fil, rig out. 

rg5g W. WatreMAN Fardle Facions u. viii. 180 The women 
are not sette out to allure. 1637 SHinLEY Gamester ui, 
More..Than well could furnish out two country-weddings. 
@ 1649 Winturop ist. New ug. (1853) II. 76 The church 
furnished him out, and provided a pinnace to transport him. 
1863 Fr: A. Kemece Resid. Georgia 125 fn fitting him out 
for his departure. 1874 Symonvs /tady § Greece, Siena 66 
A procession of priests and acolytes. .and little girls dressed 


out in white. 

10. From a state of quiescence into a state of 
activity; from a contained or involved condition 
into one of accessibility ; as fo dreak or burst out, 


fo open oul, 

@ xooo- [sce BREAK 7. pt bh 1857 Beckie Croitiz. I. viii. 
38 The wag that now broke out fasted seven yeurs. 1865 
ii. Kunoscev //idlyars 4 Burtons xivi, Vou broke out on 
me, and bullied me, assuming I was going to swindle you, 
1894 WotseLry Marlborough W1.179 N good line of com- 
munication was soon opened out, 1895 7mes 19 Jan. 11/6 
The result... prevented China from putting ont her full 
power. 

b. Into outward expression or manifestation; 

into clearness or distinctness; into blossom: or leaf, 

a1g48 Hate Chron, Rick, 222 27b, They layd the dead 
bodies out upon the bed. 1560 Davs tr. Slefdae's Comm, 
27b, The Byshoppes Tytrannye is there paynted ont. 1594 
Snaks, Rich. ///, & ii. 263 Shine out faire Sunne, ., That 
I may see my Shadow as I passe. 1642-3 Fart or New- 
castLe Declaration in Rushw. é@#ist. Codl. (1721) V. 134 
Course. chalked out to ne by themselves. 1852 M, Arxotp 
The Futuread fin., Thestarscome out. 1895‘ fan Macearnn' 
Days of Auld Lang Synz, For Conscience Sake ii, Fach 
Spring the primroses came out below, 

11. Into utterance of sound; so as to be heard; 


aloud; as fo call, cry, shout, speak out. 

1382 [see Crvz.21]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Aug. ccix. 192 Men 
myght here ther btowyng out with hornes more than a myle. 
@ 1§33 Lo. Beaners //ou txxxiii. 262 Speke out hyer that ye 
may the better be herde. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. ili. 10g Come 
hither Herald. .And read out this. 1697 Daven I irg. Georg. 
iv. 510 Cyrene. .seiz'd with Fear, Cries out, conduct my Son, 
conduct him here. sg1a Sterve Speed. No, 266 ?2 A mutter- 
ing Voice, as if between Soliloquy and speaking out. 1869 
Vesnvson Pedleas & Ettarre 359 All the old echoes hidden 
in the wall Rang out like fe woods at buntingtide. 
3887 Hai Caine Son of Hagar 1. iii, A solitary crow flew 
across the sky, and cawed out its guttural note. 

b. Ia the way of disclosure; to the knowledge 
of others or to public knowledge ; openly. 

13.. Cursor AL. 27293 (Cott.) Pe preist..noght sceu his 
sinnes vte [Maixrf out] a 1qgo Sir Edam. 57 What some 
ever that ye to me say, Y schalle hyt nevyr owte caste. 
61440 Facod's Weld He pat schewyth out wyth his 
mowth .. be malyce of his herte. 3579 Srexsen Shep. 
Cat, Sept. 373 Say it out Diggon, 1637 Suimtey Gamester 
v, That, if things come out, we Ane keep counset. 
3738 Pore Apil. Sat. 1. 36 Come, come, at all I langb be 
faughs, no doubt; The only diff’rence is I dare laugh out. 
1872 Koutledge's Ev. Boys Ann. 614/1 To stand up to him 
and tell him right out what a fool he was. 

12. Into public notice, publicity, or publication ; 
into public circulation ; from the printing-press. 

1542 Uva. Arasm. Afoph.197 For epitaphies are. .not 

Vou, VII. 
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set out till the parties bee deceassed. a@1g68 AsciuaM 
Seholent. u. (Arb,) 140 Not yet set out in Print, _1§73~ [see 
Come 2 631). 1662 H. More PAilos, Writ. Pref. p. xi, 
Before this second volume of Descartes his came out. 1952 
A. Mereuy Gray's fan Frad, No. 1, Teannot issue out my 
first Performance, without feeling anextraordinary Solicitude 
for the Event. 1895 Sookman Oct. 12/1 Mr. Hare's Auto- 
biography..is apparently not to come out this season. 

b. Of a person: Into society ; into professional 
life; into work or service; upon the stage, 

1782 [see Come 2, 630). 1806 A. Hunter Cudina 269 The 
great object is to ‘bring the young lady out',,.in other 
words, to exhibit her as a shuw. 1849 Lv. Hoavaiton in 
Life (1891) [. x. 433 My sister in town bringing vuta young 
sister-in-law. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 6 Here the 
question very naturally arose, ‘ow can 1 get out?’ 

13. With ellipsis of intr. vb. (0, come, ete. ; 
hence functioning as a verb without inflexion. 

(in imperative use this approaches an interjection: cf. 
Out fat. See also the inflected Our v below.) 

le1175 Wace Loman de Kou 8080 Normanz escrient: Deus 
aie! La gent Englesche UY, af! escrie; Coest l'enseigne que jo 
di, Quant Engleis saillent hors acri.] ¢ 1386 Cuaccer 2reoress” 
#124 Mordre wol out, certeyn it wol nat faille. c1gg0 Facod's 
Well 2 Deep wose..in whiche be soule styketh sumtyme so 
faste, bat he may no3t out, but schulde peryssche. 1544 Bae 
Oldcastedl in Hart, Misc, (Malh.) t. 254 It was concluded 
amonge them that..processe shulde onte agaynsthym. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. 1 ui, 85 In the end truth will out. 1605 — 
Blac. v. i. 39 Out, damned spot: vut, P say! 1647 “Veare 
Comm, Kom, viicrz Av ill inmate that will not out, ull the 
house falleth on the head of it. 1764 Foote Puteri. 
Wks. 179) 1. 356 he whole secret will certainly ont. 1869 
Freeman Nori, Cong. (875) tit. xv. 478 The Engtish.. 
mocked with cries of ‘Out, out) every foe who entered or 
strove to enter. 1884 ‘Tennyson Mectcf 1. i, O drunken 
ribaldry ! Out, beast ! out, bear!.. begone! 1887 W, Westaur 
Her fwo Millions xxvii,‘ Murder will out". They say so, 
because they have no idea how often murders don't out. 

b. So Out with = have out, bring out. (Cf. 
the similar away, down, in, off, on, up with, and 
see WITH.) 

€120§ Lay. 23931 Arcur ut [c 1275 up} mid his sweorde. 
1548 Unare, ete. Arasm. Par, Acts 87b, They out with 
theyr swerdes, and cutte the ropes. 1§83 Sresnes Anaad. 
Abus, u. (1882) 54 Out with him..let him gu to plow and 
cart. gg: Snaks. Swe Gent, wv. iv. 22 Out with the dog 
(saies one). 1694 Motrecx Rabelais w. xxii. (1737) 65 Out 
with all your Sails. 170g Prior Mag. Gentleman in Love 67 
Our Sex will—What? out with it:—Lye. 1820 Scorr Aldot 
xix, Rather too prompt to out with poniard, 1860 ‘THackeray 
Round. Papers, Thora in Cushion Wks, 1872 X. 36 Out with 
your cambric, dear ladies, and let us all whimper together, 

14. With ellipsis of trans. vb. (put, dring, ete.). 

1819-20 W. Irving Shetcht-bk., Fohn Budd 11865) 389 Ready 
at a wink or nod, to out sabre, and flourish it over the orator's 
head. 1857 C. Gatepne in Jere, Marine Mag. (1858) ¥. 3 
Out top-gallant-sails and flying jib! 18): M. O'ReELe 
Frenchin. in Amer, 246 Vhe Westerner may out pistol and 
shvot you if you annoy him. 

II. Of position. (A series of senscs corre- 
sponding to those in I, as indicating the position 
resulting from the motion there expressed.) 

* simply. 

15. Expressing position or situation beyond the 
bounds of, or uot within, a space. 

e1425 Lypc. stssembly of Gods 199) Neuerthelesse my 
wyt ys so thynne.. That hit ys owte where hyt went ynne, 
1560 Daus tr. Séetdane's Comm. o4 Where the Sea brake in 
over the walles, that are made to kepe it out. 1598 Snaks. 
Merry W. 11. iit. 47 If I see a sword out, my finger itches to 
make one. 31599 — A/ach Ado ut. v.37 When the age is in, 
the wit is out. @1970 JortTIN Sere. (1771) 1. iv. 72 Wee 
shut out so many enemies to onr repose, 1843 deck. 
Méag. \.1V. 7 My sword was already ont. 1860 Gen, 1. 
Tuosvson Aud? At. It. ci. 4 If these things are not said 
in parliament, they must be said out. 

. Not within doors; not ‘in’; in the open air. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 375/1 Owt, or owte.. Extra, foras. 
e14go St. Crfhdert (Surtees) 5337 Pe husbande of pat house 
was oute. 1603 G. Owen pe ee vii, (1891) 56 They 
feede not their sheepe with haye in winter.. but tet them gett 
their livinge out them selfes. 1975 Surrinan Rivads t. ii, 
Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 18:4 Jane 
Austen Lett, (1884) IL. 231 We were out a great part of the 
morning..shopping. 3858 Ramsay Nemin. vi. (ed. 18) 163 
The housemaid was not at home, it being her turn for the 
Sunday ‘out’, 1887 L. Carrot Game of Logic li. § 6. 50, 
1 have been out for a walk. . 

e. Away from one’s place of residence, abroad, 
on an expedition; esp. in the field (for war or 
sport); in arms; away from work, on strike. 

1605 Suaks. Macéd, wy. iit 183 There ran a Rumour Of 
many worthy Fellowes, that were out, — Lear s.i. 33 He 
hath bin out nine yesres, and cael he shall againe. 1697 
Dampier Voy. J. 365, I was a week out with him and saw 
but four Cows, which were so wild, that we did not get one. 
s713 BupGere Sect. No. 116 ? 4 Sir Roger is so keen at 
this Sport, that he has been ont almost every Day since I 
came down, 1806 Scotr Let. to KR. Surtees Fam. Lett. 1894 
]. 66 My great-grandfather was out, as the phrase goes..in 
1715. 3889 Jlanch. Guard. 26 Feb. 7 People who had been 
“camping out’ were beginning to return to their homes. 
1890 Spectatur 29 Sept., Most of the miners are ‘out’, not 
for wages, but in defence of the grand principte that non- 
Union men shali not be employed. 1896 NV. 4 QO. 8th Ser. 
1X. 162/s [fe] was an ardent supporter of Prince Charles 
Edward, but through illness was unable to be out in 1745, 

da. Of the water of a river: Overflowing its 
banks, flooding the adjacent ground. 

1 z Cow ky Mistress, Welcome vi, My Dove..1 doubt 
Would ne‘re return, had not the Flood been out. «@ 1682 
Sir T. Browne Afisc, Tracts (1684) 56 If the River bad been 
out, and the Fields under Water. 1702 THoresey Diary 
(ed. fYunter) 1. 397 The waters were yet out, that we rode 


OUT. 


through Askwith. 1979 J/ist. Eur.in Ann. Reg. 182/2 ‘the 
freshes were then out, which seemed to render the river in 
itself a sufficient rampart. 1854 Fraud. A. Agric. Soc. XVit. 
222 The waters of the Cherwell are soon out, and soon off. 
Mod, At Oxford the flouds are now rarely out, and years 
pass without centre-boards being seen on Port Meadow. 

e. Sent forth by authority, issued. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Vv. iii, 2105 Wriitts are 
out fur me, toapprehend me. 1754 Ass. Manunmug Hleet 14 
When the Warrants are out, the Men abscond. 1855 
Macattay fist. Ang. xv. TVA 588 Warrants had been out 
against him; and he had been taken into custedy. 

f. Not in the hands or occupation of the owner; 
let or leased; in other bands or occnpation, 

wgor Suaks. Tree Geut, vo li. 29 Tha. Considers she my 
Possessions ’.. #70. ‘They are out by Lease. a 1704 Locke 
(J, The land that is out at rack rent. @ 1935 AgBUTHNOT 
(J). Those lands were out upon leases of four years. Mod, 
QObliged to call in the money that he had lying out. 

g&. Not included or inserted, omitted; as ¢7 
leave oul, 

a@1470 [see Leave t) agd]. 1683 Moxon Mech. Eaere., 
Printing xxiii, We makes the mark of fnsertion where it 1s 
Left out, and only Weites (Ouu tu the Margin. 1887 1. 
Carrot, Game of Logie i $1.6 We azree to leave out the 
word ‘Cakes’ altogether. 

h, Not in the conipany ; apart; separately. 

1607 Hevwoop Wow. Wild we, Konda Whe. 132 UE tar 
No hy my Faith sir, when you are togither | sitte out. 

16. Away or at a distance from some recognized 
place; away from one’s own country, abroad, in 
a colony or distant land: in quot. cyeo afar in the 
outer ocean sipposcd to encircle the earth . 

«goo tr. Hada’s Hist. will. (Pyo 30 Orcadas ba ealond, pa 
Warrub ul on garsecze butan Iicotune. ¢ 1200 Yin Coll, 
Hout, 147 Qder hinnes neddre is ut in oder londe. «1300 
Cursor MU. 2958y Twas ferr heben at a preching Perr vte in 
anoper land. 1400-g0 el decuaer 23 Oute in pe erth of 
Fgipt cohabet viinile pe wysest wees of the werd as Tin 
writ fynd. ¢ 1400 Mestre. Prey 1707 With his semly sontes, 
le him sate beat, Saue Retury was vute, as auuter befelle, 

na countre Ly coursse pat of be coron helde, 1882 Or toa 
Marcaana 1.42 They hase taken him, and they will cage 
him vat on Gorgona yonder, .Ve.4. Some mentbers of my 
family are cut at the Cape of Good Hope. He ha. settled 
out in New Zeadand. 

b. At sea, away from the land or shore, or from 
the bank of a lake or river. 

@1400-§0 cllerander 75 Pan was a wardan ware, cule in 
be wale stremys, Of all jie naué. 1659 19. Pent. Jape. of 
Sea 530 Ships whilst out are lyable toa thousand ominous 
contingencies, 1779 He Foe Crusee i ii, The tide was ont. 
féid ui, Contrary winds. keep them out. 1834 “Mevwin 
Angler in Waites L174 But we are far enough ont; opposite 
the boat-house, 1843 #'raser's Magy. AAVIEL 7130 the 
wind turned persersely a-head the third day our 1888 
Manch, Naam. 2 July 5 3 A large number of fishermen 
were out at sea on the day of election. 

17. Projecting, protruding; sfec, through a rent 
in the clothing, as of ad elbows, Acels, or Anees ; 
see :LBow sé, 4c, TIERL sé.! 12. 

1§53 Isce Tees sd.) 22], 1588 Jarpred. Fprst. (Arb) 32 
Out atthe heeles with all other vscrers. 1593 Suans. 
2 éfen. V4, ii. 169 His eye-balles further out, than when 
he liued, Staring full gastly, like a strangled man. 1601 — 
Gul, C1 i 19 Vet if you be out Sir, Ecan mend you, 1603 
[see Fipow sé. qc). 1693 C. Devoenin J. Dryden's Fivenat 
vii. (1697) 168 Wither coming, out at livels and Knives. 1896 
Pall Mail Mag. Sept. 41 A seedy, out-at-toe shoe. ° 

b. Extended from its attachment, unfurled, dis- 
played, as a flag or the like. 

1720 Lond, Gaz. No. 5840/1 Admiral Byng sent a., Vessel 
with British Colours out. 176g Fatcoxer Dich Marine 
(1789), Out, .. the situation of the sails when .. set, or ex- 
tended,..as opposed to sx; which is. . furled. 

18. Without; on the outside; externally. (Op- 
posed to In adv. § b.) + Out and in = outside 
and inside, thoroughly, altogether. 

@1300 Cursor J. 6485 pir er pe comamentes ten..If we 
pam heild, bath vt and in. ?a1g00 Chester Pd. i275 Gut 
save your self, both out and In, 1598 Suaks. Merry Hv. 
v. 60 Search Windsor Casile (Ilues) within, and out. 1803 
Newson ¢ June in Nicolas Desf. (1845) V. 79 This tstand is 
bold, too, insideorout, ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
24 Reeve it..from out in. 

** in pregnant and transferred uses. 

19. Removed from its own place or position; 
displaced, dislocated, extracted. Out of join’: sce 
Jomnt. 

a@xazg [see Oute]. 1399 Pol. Songs |. 363 The bothom 
is ny oux. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 19 In bringyng to 
her placis ioyntis bat ben oute & in helynge boones pat ben 
to broken. ¢1435 forr. J’ortugal 1035 Thow the fyndes ey 
were owte. 1497 Naval Accts, lien. Py (1896) 289 Ketylles 
for pyche with the Botome owte.” 160g Suaks. Afacé. ut. iv. 
79 The times has bene, That when the Braines were out, 
the man would dye, And there an end. 1611 — Wnt. 7. 
v. iii, 77, 1 Seare (sir) my shoulder-btade is out. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 245 p2 Her Mouth wide,.. ‘Two Teeth out 
before. 21756 Mrs. Havwooo New Present (177%) 26% 
Wiping it till the stain is out. 

. Not in office; rejected or removed from a 


post. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear v. iii. 15 Talke of Court newes .. who's 
in, who's out. 1728 Younc Love Fame 1. 200 ‘ What lords 
are those saluting with a grin?’ One is just out, and one as 
lately in. 3835 Cour! Mag. VI. 235/1 The gentlemen out 
curse the gentlemén in, And vehemently swear their pro- 
motion's a sin. 1885 G. Mrrroitw Diana xvi, His party 
was out, and he hoped for higher station on its return to 
power, : 3 

e. No longer in the game, or in the aclive or 


leading position denoted by tv (IN adv. § ve in 


OUT. 


Cricket, dismissed from the wickets ; also said of 
the side who are not having their ‘innings’. 

1754 J. Love Cricket 17 Five on the side of the Counties 
are out for three Notches. 1755 Game at Cricket wo lt a 
Ball is nipp'd up, and he stnkes it again wilfully, before 
it came 10 the Wicket, it’s out. 1801 SrruT1 Sports 4 
Past. 1. iii. § 20 (f'rap-balt) Mf the scores demanded exceed 
in number the lengths of the cudgel! from the trap to the 
hall, he loses the whole, and is out. /Afd. § 22 (77/-cat) His 
business is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fails in so 
doing, he is out, and another player takes his place. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in‘ Bat" Crick. Mav. (1850) 55 The Striker 
is Out if either of the bails be bowled off, or 1f a stump be 
bowled out of the ground, 1857 Hucues fom Browns 
viii, The Lords’ men were out by half-past twelve o'clock 
for ninety-eight runs. 1894 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/7 The 
referee stopped the fight at the close of the first round... 
Smith heing heavily punished and all but out. 

d. No longer in prison. 

1885 H. Conway Family Affiir xxvii, 1 suppose he's out 
now on ticket-ofleave. “1886 Tinsant Childr, Gibcon M1. 
axaii, Ue had presumably received his ticket of leave, and 
he was out. 

20. ta. At faull, ata loss from failure of memory 
or self-possession ; nonplussed, puzzled, Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. 4, v. ii. 1g2. 1600 — A.V. £, vii. 76 
Verie good Orators when they are out, they will spit. 1607 
— Cor vith. qa, Lhaue forgot my part, And J am out. 1621 
Burton fart. Med. 1.ii a. vi. (1651) 99 Apollonius Rhodius 
.. banished himself... beeause he was out in reciting his 
Pocms, 1661 Parvs (vary 2 July, We] was so mach out 
that he was hissed off the stage. 1681 Davoren Spanish 
friar ui, ii, 1 never was out at a mad frolic. : 

b. Astray from what is right or correct; ia the 
wrong, in crror, mistaken. 

1643 Be. Mounracu Acts & Mon. (1642) 328 Concerning 
Vitis, that learned man is out. 1683 Woop if 18 May 
(O. HS.) TTD 4g Sir Thomas Gower. spake an English 
speech, but miserably out in tis delivery of it. 1712 Appison 
Sfect. No. 26 e510 He... has been very seldom out in these 
his Guesses, 1798 Mass Burney Avedina (4791) 11. xaxvii. 
245 There, Lovel, youare ont. 1809 Manian Grd Blas ut, vii. 
p 2, wasalitde out in mycalcolation. 3887 Riper Haccarp 
She (1888) 43 the captain is not out in his reckoning. 

c, Short for ou! of practice, ime, (une, cle. s see 
the sbs. 

1588 Snaks. 4, 4, £. tv.i. 135 Wide a'th bow hand, yfaith 
your hand is out. 1671 MWesturiuster Drodlery nu. 81 V'ave 
out, says Dick, “Tis a lye, 5 Nick, ‘The Fidler playd it 
false. 1837 Marrvat Dog-/ tend ix, Jemmy.. tuned one 
stcing.., which was a little out. 

d. At variance, no longer friendly. (Cf. 3 b.) 

1565-72 Coorerk Vhesaurns sive cldtenrs, Pre alienato, 
alienated; out with vs. 1995 Sumas. Merci at. ve 34 
Tauncelet and { are out, 1654 Pepys Diary 17 Aug. 
Mr. Edward Mantagu is .. now quite out with his father 
again, 1858 W. Arnor Laws /7. Meaven ic 21 He is out 
with his former friend and in with his former adversary. 
1873 Wit Carteron Furic Ballads, Betsey & ¢ are out i, 
Things at home are crossways, and Betsey and J are ont. 

21, Out of pocket ; in default; minus (a sum), 

1632 Masoincer City Minden i. i, Lam ont now Six- 
hundred in the cash. 1635 SanpERSON Seve. U1. 59 But the 
thing he stuck at most was the moneys he was out. 1889 
G.R. Sims Mary Jane's Mem. xi. 150 She was out the £5 tos, 
lent to her anistress. 3889 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 7 Feb, 1/2 
Alleges .. he is $5000 out, owing to the dishonesty of ..an 
employe. 

22. a. No longer burning or alight; extinguished. 

¢1326 [see Out]. c1gga Prop, Pare. 375/2 Owt, or 
qwenchyd, as candylle, or lyghte, extracts. 1500-20 
Dunpark Poems xxxit 46 Quhen licht wes owt and durris 
wes bard. 1658 Sir ‘T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., When 
the Funeral Pyre was out and the last Valediction over. 
31826 Wiskarc I 4s. Grey u. xi, The fire was out, but his feet 
were still among the ashes. 

b. No longer in vogue or in fashion; not in 
season, as game, fish, or fruit. 

1660 Pirvs Diary 7 Oct., To change my long black cluake 
for a short one (long cloakes being now quite out), 2745 
Norton Ree. in Sir C. Sharp Chron. Mirad. (1841) 62 
Marriage comes in on the 13th of January, and at Septua- 
gesimo Sunday it is out again tll Low Sunday. 1773 
Gotosa. Stoops to Cong. iu, Besides, Child, jewels are quite 
out at present, 1898 S41. Fames’s Gaz, 12 ae 12/2 White 
gloves, we are pleased to learn, are ‘out’. 

23. No longer current or lasting; expired, clapsed; 
finished, exhausted ; at an end. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4695 (Cott.) Quen pe seuen yeirs war vie 
IG. vie; A, Tr. oute} 1835 Covervare Auth ii 23 She 
gathered vntill the barley haruest and the wheat harnest was 
out. — Jer. xxxiv. 14 When senen yeares are oul, every 
man shal let go fre his bought sernaunte an Hebruc. 1600 
Row anos Let. f/umours Blood vii. 83 But that dates ont, 
1610 Suaks, emp, mi. ii 1 When the But is out we will 
drinke water. 1682 Runyan /foly HW 'ar (Cassell) 229 Lent 
was almost out. 1943 ia Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 31, 
23 notches to fetch, to win, when the time was out. 2 

. Beresrorv Miseries Hum, Life (1826) x. xi, Being told 

y your servant..that the coals are almost out. 1850 Za/t's 
Mag. XVM. 184/2 The thirty mites were out at last. 1885 
G. Auten Babylon v, Before the week was out, he had been 
duly installed, 

24. Come from a concealed or veiled state ; come 
into sight, become visible; manifest, apparent. 

1612 Two Noble Kinsmen wu. iv, 1am very cold; and all 
the stars are out too, 1703 Lond. Gaa, No, 3923/4 The old 
upper Light-House will he blacked over when the Light is 
out ia the new Light-House. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 
199 The fell amount of cruption is out usually within 
twenty-four hours of the appearance of the first spot. 1899 
J. Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. X. 112 Whilst the secondary 
phenomena were fully out, he had had a severe illness, 

b. Unfolded from the bud, as a leaf or blossom; 


hence (of the plant), in leaf, in flower. 


. 
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31573 Tusser //ust. (1878) 75 Leane wadling about, till 
arbor be out. «1626 Bacon (J.), Leaves are out and perfect 
ina month. 1813 Macavcay in Life & Lett. (1880) 1. i. 42 
‘The trees are allout, 1896" Tax Mactaren’ A’ale Carnegie, 
Pleasaunce 83 Inthe spring-time when the primroses are out. 

25. Disclosed, made known, no longer a secret. 

1713 Swirt On d/inself, Walpole and Aislabie.. Inforr the 
commons, that the secret’s out. 1768 GoipsM. Good.-n. Man 
v. Wks. (Globe Ed.) 637/2 Ves, yes, all's out; 1 now see the 
whole affair, 186g W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth iv, ‘The 
whole truth is out about ns, ? 

26. Made public; in circulation (as a report or 
statement) ; issued from the press, published (as 
a hook, ete.). 

1625 13. Jonson Staple of V. im. ii, We gossips are bound 
to believe it, an‘t be once out, and a-foot. 1850 1b. Houcnton 
in Life (0891) b. x. 448 Wordsworth's new poem will be ont 
next week, 1863 Brewer Ang. Stod. 355 On March 7, 1576, 
he writes to say that the New Testament is out, 

b. Of a girl or young woman: a. Introduced 
into society; b, At work or in domestic service. 

3814 JANE AUSTEN Wansf fark v, Pray, is she out, or is she 
not? ‘Lam puzzled. She dined at the Parsonage, with the 
rest of you, Which seemed like being out; and yet she says 
so little, that I can hardly suppose she is, 1831 Society 1, 
228, I can tell her, that if my Jemima were out, her chance 
would be bot slender. 1850 Mxs. Cariyie Let. 11.116 No 
servant but a little girl who had ‘never been out before’, 
1866 Mars. Gaskece IH fves § Dave. xai, (1869) 212 They are 
not out, you know, till after the Easter ball, 

ec. Belore the world; in existence. Cf. OvTE. 

1857 G. Lawxnncr Guy Z. vi. 47 Constance brandon and 
Mora Gellasys—quite the two best things ont. 1859 — 
Sword & G. xvii, 230 Fanny was the worst casuist out. 
1861 Mavurw Loud. Lad U1. 106, 1 think Vin the cleverest 
juggler oot. 

III. 27. Vesides the prec. senses, of is used 
idiomatically with many verbs; e€ g. to BEAR oat, 
CLEAN out, CLEAR out, Crown orf, Duk ez, 
Draw out, EKER o?, Face ont, FILL o7?, OPEN out, 
PLAN out, Point ou?, SET of, Suu owt, SKETCH 
out, SYIN out, TREAD out, Write ou/, cte , which 
see under the verbs themselves. 

IV, Adverbial Phrases. 

28. Out and about. Guing ont and going 
about, as after an illness. ete. 

1881 Mrs. Watrorn Dik Netherdy i 8°Till Mr. Netherby 
was out and about again, 1884 R. Bucnaxan forgive 
Manor 11. xxvi. 233 Htlen was already out and about. 

alrié, 1899 (Westin, Gaz. 2a Feb. oft The driver is in 
his out-and-about way a keen eritic of Government measures, 

29. Ont and away. Ly far; beyond all others. 

1834 Vait's May. 1. 43/1 Beggary isa business, a profession, 
outand-away the most thriving, profitable, secure [ete.} 
1883 STEVENSON Yreasure Isl. Ww. xvii, * Who's the best 
shot ?'..6 Mr. Trelawney, out and away’. 

80. Out and home. a. ‘loa place ata distance, 
and home again, Also atdr7b. 

1698 Fever ace. A. Dudta §& #86 They employing yearly 
Forty Sail of stout Ships tv and from all Parts where they 
tuade, out and home. 1899 f'a/é Mad G. 11 Oct. 9/2 This 
is a world’s record for a lady rider over an out-and-home 
conrse. 

b. attri. Played alternately on their own ground 
and that of their opponents. 

1895 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/4 It may be necessary..to 
reduce the minimum of eight out-and-home matches at 
present insisted on by the M.C.C, Committee, 

31. Ont andin. [Cf Ix any Ovt.] a. Out of 
a place and in again; in and out. b. Outside and 
iuside, without and within. 

arzo0 NT Pains fell 180 in O. E. Afisc.152 And creope} 
veand in ayeyn. ¢1375 Cursor JJ. 5615 (Fairf) Ho .. gert 
to pik hit oute & in pat porou bit muzt na water wyn. 1535 
Covervate 1 Chron, x. 28 Vhey hare the vessell out and tn, 
1792 Burns Duncan Gray i, Duncan sigh'd baith out and 
in, 3842 Th. Martin i/y Namesake in /raser's Mag. 
Dec., * Full, sir, out and in’, said the cad. 

See also Out anb out, 

Out, 52. [The adv. Ov, used sbst. as a name 
for itself, or elliptically with some sb, understood.] 

1. Proverbial phr. + 70 drink the three outs: see 
quots, Oés. Gentleman of the three outs: sce 
GENTLEMAN § ¢. 

1622S. Waxp Moe to Drunkarids (1627) 20 Stay and drinke 
the three Onts first that is, Wit out of the head, Money out 
of the purse, Ale out of the pot, 1624 T'. Scort God 4& Atng 
(1633) 26 ‘To drink the three Outs, to drink by the dozen, by 
the yard, and by the bushell. 1656 Trarr Como, Gad. v. 
21 A company of odious drunkards having drunk all the 
three outs, 

2. Short for owfstde (in opposition to trside). In 
quot. 1890, Something external, 

1717 Prior Alma u. 37 The gown..The out, if Yodian 
figures stain, The inside must be rich and plain, 1819 ByKox 
Juan t.clxxxvii, Joan..liking not the inside, lock'd the out. 
1890 J. H. Srinuina Gifford Lect. xviii. 351 It [space] lies 
there motionless, a motionless infinite Out. 

b. /7om out fo out; from one extremity to the 


olher; in total external length or breadth. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. we xiv. 113 The 
Diameter..may from Out to Out be near 20 Inches. 1707 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4319/3 A Chapel..52 Foot wide from Out 
to Out. 1834-47 }. S. Macaunav Fiedd Fortif, (1851) 185 
The width of the shaft in the clear must be equal to that of 
the gallery from ont to out. 

3. a. p/, The party which is out of office; the 
opposition; usually opposed to rs: see In 56. 1a. 

3764-1884 [sce In sd. raj. 1810 Edin, Rev. XV. 511 Ins 
and outs are equally determined to defend corrnption. 1885 


OUT. 


Graphic 28 Feb. 198/2 The vigilance of the ‘ Outs ' affords 
the most effective of all guarantees for the good behaviour 
of the ‘Ins’, 

b. An outside passenger on a coach. 

2844 J.T. Wewretr Parsons & IV. i, Room for two outs 

and an in, 

ec. ff. In games: The side who are not playing ; 
in Cricket, who are not having their innings (opp. to 
In 56. 1 b) ; also, the players, on either side, who are 
not taking part in the scrimmage at Kugby football. 

1895 Westen. Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 The feature of the game 
{Football} was..the brilliant passing of the Varsity outs. 

4. An outward movement ; a going out. rare. 

1755 Huxnamin LAI. Prans. X LUX. 372 The tide had made 
avery extraordinary out (or recess) almost immediately after 
high water. 

b. An excursion, outing. dza/. 

1762 Gentl, Mag.79 A young batchellor would be far from 
being detrimented by an nut of that kind. 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., Ve've hed afine out. 1852 Dickens /técak 
#f, vii, Us foondon lawyers don't often get an out, and 
when we do, we like to make the most of it. 1 Daily 
News 12 May 6,5 ‘Vo watch the rustic..thoronghly happy 
for the thine being at his litt out. 

@. Outs and ins, more commonly ts and outs: 
sce IN sh, 2. 

19773 Fircusson Peents (178s) 109 He’s weel vers'd in a’ the 
laws, Kens baith their outs and ins 1844 Cross Disruption 
axxix, We..canna pietend to understaund a’ the oots and 
ins o' the Kirk question, 1847 Jéheste, Lond. News 4 Sept. 
158/s Arather handsome, irregular building 3 full, in Gamiliar 
phrase, of ‘outs and ins, 1865 J. S. Mite in Adorn, Star 
6 July, He had not considered the outs and ins of the 
yoestion of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 

5. /rinting. An owission, or something omitted, 

1784 12 Fraxkiin in Ana. Arg. (1817) Char. 389 Their 
forms too are continually paced by the eats, and doudles, 
that ure not easy to be corrected. 1864 WEBSTER S. ¥., Fe 
make an out, io omit something in setting up copy. 


6. f/. Amounts paid out; rates and taxes. focal, 

1884 Siz T. Actaxp tn Pall Mall G. 25 Feb. 2/1 ‘Vhe owner 
generally pays the ‘outs’; that is, the tithe, land tax, and 
rates. 1887 Baxixc-Goutp Garerocks li, 111.154 Worth in 
the gross abort twelve hundred a year—that is, when all 
outs were paid, about eight hundred. Afod. (Devonsh.). 
Rent $s, a week, the landlord paying all outs. 

Out (aut), a, [Ov adv. used attrib, by ellipsis 
of a pple. (as {xy or the like), or by taking the 
predicative use of the adv. (as in ‘which side is 
out?’) as adj, and using it a¢éz/. (the out sidc), 
or by resolution of compounds with or?- (e. zy. out- 
worker, out worker). Not distinctly separable from 
Ovr- in comb, 1-6, q.v.J 

1. That is or lics on the outside or external sur- 
face of anything ; external, exterior. Now usually 
expressed by outer, outside, external, or written in 
combination, as ovf-edge, OUTSIDE. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 110 He i-sez bi one halve His nest 
i-fuled ut halve. c¢ rqgo0 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 68 
Vf hete be mad more... by hote metys and stalworthe, or for 
oon oute hete pat maystres and ouercomes, ¢1450 St 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 7706 As pai had bene onte enmys, 1590 
Pave Descr. (red. (1841) 9 Let the out side [of your ditch] 
be plum upright. 1703 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 230 On the 
out Edge of the Guide: 1887 Miss Wutamore Jones Gases 
of Patience vii, 18 1f two or three are .. in the four ‘out’ 
cards, you are brought to a standstill. 

2. Outlying, situated on the outer border, or at 
a distance outside some place in question. 

2a 1490 Morte Arth. 3909 Bade hir.. flee with hir childire 
..Apere in to Trelande, in to thas owte mowntes. 1494 
Fauvan Chron. vu. 658 ‘Thenne the Kentysshemen .. came 
vnto the out parties of the cytie of London, as Radclyfte, 
Seynt Katherynes, and other places, and rubbyd & spoyled 
the Flemynges, & all the berehowses, 1523) Firzirre. 
Suv, 9 ‘The lordes tenauntes have commen in all suche 
out groundes with their catell. 1596 Srenser State [red 
Wks (Globe) 666/2, 1 greatly dislike the Lord Deputyes 
seating at Dublin, being the outest corner in the realme, and 
least needing the awe of his presence. 1688 Connect. Col. 
Ree. (1859) 111. 438, 1 lately wiott you about Watching and 
Warding in your out townes. 19726 Avurren Parergon 162 
Judiciel Offices in the out Parts of his Diocess. . 

b. Out tsle (out island), an isle or island lying 
away from the mainland. (Often hyphened.) 

Applied esp. to the Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and 
other smaller isles at a distance from the mainland of 
Britain; formerly sometimes to the British Isles as a whole, 
in reference to their situation with regard to the Continent. 

a1340 Ereytdoun's Proph. in Rel, Ant. 1. 30 Vo ay3t is 
boren a baro in Kaernervam, That ssa] weld the out ydlis 
ylcan, ?a1400 Morte Arth. 30 Orgayle and Orkenay, and 
alte this owte ifes. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur vi, xxvii, 
Soo the erye was made in England watis and_scotland, 
Ireland, Cornewaille, & in alle the oute Iles. a 1568 Ascnam 
Toxoph. To Geotlem, Eng. (Arb.) 16 The ont sles lying 
betwixt Grece and Asia ininor. @ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. (8...) 1. 400 Alswell the out Yillis as ferme 
land. 1586 Hooker Girald. fret. in Holinshed WU. 104/: 
The earle of Lennox stood in hope, that the lord of the out 
Isles would aidhim. 1599 Haxuvyt Jey. 11. 168 Cephalonia 
..is an out Hand in the dominions of Grecia. 1610 HoLtaxn 
Camden's Brit., Scot. 54 Porposing to speake of the out. 
Isles, Orcades, Hebudes, or Hebrides, and of Shetland 
in their due place. 1 Westen, Gaz, 19 Jan. 2/1 To the 
more adventurous there lie the out-islands,. .little explored. 

3. In cricket, football, ete.: Played out, or away 
from the home ground; played in the outer parts 


of the field, (Often hyphened.) 

1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 63 The result mainly of 
creditahle out cricket. 1896 Darly News 2 Mar. 5/2 Surrey 
and Lancashire ..lost only one oat match apiece, 


OUT. 


+4. Prominent, projecting, protruding. Oés. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 186 Au out breast. /b/d., High 
or out shoulders. a 

5. Beyond the usual or normal (size). 

1883 Alorning Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 3/6 A stocking 
of an out size is one with the same foot as another, but wider 
in the. .middle [of the leg]. 1894 Hag. Mlustr, Mag. Oct. 
91 She was ‘rather an ont size?as they say in the Duchy, 

+6. To be paid out. Oés, 

1475 Marc. Paston in #. Leét. UH. 126 We seth that be 
than that the owt chargys be boryn, and the repracion of the 
myll at Wyntyrton, we ar lyke to have but lytyll mor mony 
besyd the harly. 1482 Brasenose Coll, Alunine, M. 10 
(Wycombe) ‘Fo pay all maner of out charges and rentes. 

Out, v. [OF. véian — OF ris. Atia, OUG. adn, 
MHG. a@zex to put out, £ vt, Our adv. Perh. 
formed anew in ME., and in later senses closely 
related to senses 13, 14 of the adv.] 

1. ¢rans. To put ont, turn out, drive ont, expel, 
eject, reject, get rid of, discharge, dismiss, oust 
(from a place, office, possession, ete.); to do ont 
or deprive (of a possession). Usually with per- 
sonal obj. Also with double obj. (by omission of 
from ox of); ef. dismiss, expel. Vrequent in 15th 
and 18the.; now Ods. exc. dial. Cf. also OvTED. 

1008 Laws of ‘Ethelred v.c.10 Alniz, man..citic-ben ne 
utize, buton biscopes gepehte. 1440 [see OuTine vd. 9A. 2). 
15.. Tretyse agayne the Pestelens (VS. Adv. Lib) Gam. 
Suppl.), Wk ane of thaim [the heart, the liver, and the brainf, 
has Re clengyng plas, gohar he may out his superfluities and 
cleng him. 1598 Kitcix Corets Leet (1675) 261 ‘Fhe Lord by 
Knights-service..might have outed a Farmer. 1602 Fut. 
Becke ist 24. Parad. 61 By this plea the Court shall bre 
outed of iurisdiction. 1680 Buiter Mem. (1759) Vl. 363 
When he is once outed of his Ears, he is past his Labour. 
1685 H. Mort /aralip. Prophet. xxxix, 339 Ouring them 
of all Political Power in Church or State.” 1911 Hearne 
Coticct.(O. H.S.) 11.201 The Bp. of Winchester designing 
to out him, 1776 Anam Ssutn 1H. MV. itt. ti. (1869) 1. 394 
They could .. be legally outed of their lease. 1823 Gatt 
Gilhaize xvi, Outing her ministers from their kirks anu manses. 

b. ‘To put out; extinguish; blot out; abolish. 
Obs, exc. dial, 

1502 Ord. Crysicn Ven (W. de W. 1506) 1. iv. 40 Also the 
water quenched & owteth the thyrst. 2682 Sranyucest 
Hineis \ (Arb) 41 Thee night with brightnes is owted, 
16ar Quartes Argadus & 2, (1678) 77 Witness that ‘Faper, 
whose prophetick snuff Was outed and revived with one 
puff, 1653 in Picton L'food Munic. Kec. (1883) |. 167 That 
the same Wryting bee utterly outed made null and voyde. 

c. slang. (orig. pugilistic): ‘To ‘knock out’ or 
disable (an opponent}; hence, To render insensible, 
or kill, by a blow. 

1896 Daily News 13 June 7/1 The slang of the prive ring, 
where ‘outing ‘ a man signifies to render him insensible. 
1898 Pink Un & Uelican 86 (Farmer) Gently, my lad, gently, 
+-yer don’t want to knock ‘im out yet; give usa little show 
0’ yer quality afore-yon outs him. 1899 Darly News 
11 Sept. 7/3 ‘Come on lads, shall we out him?” Immediately 
after Nash rushed at the constable and struck him a heavy 
blow on the back of the head. 

+2. To set out, expose (for sale, disposal, etc.); 
to put ont, issue. Ofs, 

1386 Cuaucer Wie's Prof, 521 With daunger onte 
lv. rr. outen, outer, owten] we al ovre chaffare Greet prees 
at Market maketh deere ware. 1637 Rutnerrorp Leét., 
to M. Mowat (1671) 55 A calling .. to out Christ, and his 
wares, to countrey buyers. @1670 SPALDING Troub. Chas. 1 
(1851) 11. tor This Farquhar outit his myttie meill upone 
the honest people of the toun at ane heighe price. 

3. To show forth, disclose, exhibit; to speak out, 


utter, vent. Ods. exc. dial, 

Tze none 428 in Engéische Studicu Y. 308 God wol 
notoutenhire. 03.. Ménor Poems fr. Vernon MS.(E.E.T.S.) 
530/136 Pi counseil is outet opentiche. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Can. 
Veoun, Prot. & 7.281 Who that listeth outen |y. » outyn] his 
folie, Lat hym come forth and terne multiplic. @1420 Hoc- 
crrve De Keg. Princ. 1907 Outé thyn art if pou canst 
craftily. crgqaz — Founathas § Kellicula 43 ‘Vil he of 
women oute wordes wikke. 1822 Htapert Deser. Shted- 
land (1891) 282 (E. D.D.) For outting of your malice. 1838 
Hose 7 ales (1866) 363 (EK. DD.) The fine flavour .. soon 
outed the secret. — F 

4. intr, [From the elliptical tse in Out adz, 
13, from which this differs in taking inflexions.] 
a. To go ont, esp. on a pleasure excursion. Also 
to out tt. collog. (Cf. Outine vdl, sb.) 

1846 P. Partcy's cian, VIL. 65 The sun is shining, And 
nought confining Pedestrians from ‘outing © 1878 Steven- 
son fndand Voy.191 We met dozens of pleasure-boats outing 
it for the afternoon. 1894 Dovie sew, S. Holmes 33 With’ 
that he nps and he outs. 

b. Zo out with: To come out with; to fetch or 


bring ont; to utter. codloy. 

1802 R. & Mar. Encewortn /rish Bulls x. 136, 1 outs with 
my bread-earner. 1821 Crane Wilt, Minstr. 1. 34 And 
Hodge .. Outs with his pence the pleasing song to buy. 
1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXI11. 693 He onts carelessly with 
another duodecimo. 1870 Srurceon Treas. David Ps, xii. 
6 Heisno sooner ont of the house than he onts with his lie. 

Out, frep.  [Prepositional use of the adv. 
instead of the usual Out oF, q.v. Cf. Ger. ans, 
Du. uit prep. See also Ovte.] 

1. From within, away from: = Out or 1. Olds. 
or arch, exc. in frout out: see FROM 15 €. 

c1aso Gen, & Ex. 23t1 Quuan he weren ut tune went, 
Tosep haued hem after sent. 1385 Cuaucer £.G. WY 
Prol. 197 Whan that the sunne out the sonth gan weste. 
1545 Ravxotp Byrtit Mankynde 100 tt wyll not conneniently 
yssue onte thal narowe place. 1607 SHAKS. Cor. V. ti. 41 

Vhen you have pushi out your gates the very Defender of 
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them. 1910 Stree Tetler No. 206 ? 4 Not endeavour at 
any Progress out that Tract. 1875 Dasent I things 1H. 165 
Sigmund Hrestir’s son..sprang oot the waist of their ship. 
1889 Mary E. Winkins ar away Melody (1891) 108 Going 
out the door, he stopped and listened a minute. 

2. Outside, without, beyond the limits of, beyond 
(dit, and fig.): = Ovt or 8,9. Obs, or efiad. 

o1350 Wid. Palerne 1640 Mornyng out mesure to melior 
he wendes. 1542-3 Act 34 § 35 fen. V4ii,c.18 Any other 
person..inhabiting out the Iherte of the sail estie. 1607 
Suaks. Vien w. i. 38 Both within and ont that Wall. 
@ 1658 CeRVELAND Contendé 65 Shall lihen., Live in, and out 
the World? 1883 Howrtrs MWoman's Reason (CUauchn. 
1884) [. 240 Hts history. .could not be known out the family, 

+3. Without, not with (L. s7ve). Obs. rare. 

€ 1430 Freemasonry 378 May sclawndren bys felows onte 
reson. 1578 Coorkn fhesaurus, Sine arbitrio, «to doe 
a thing alone out witnesse, 

+ 4. Throughout, to the end of. Os. rare. 

1692 Locke Aduc. § 129 Having whipped his ‘Yop lustily, 
quite out all the time that is set him. 

Out, fut. [f Our adv, (sce sense 13°.J 

1. As an imperative exclamation, with cllipsis of 
verb: see Out adv, 13. 

2. Anexclamation expressing lamentation, abhor- 
renee, or indiznant reproach ; often conjoined with 
alas ! ov harrow! arch. or dial, 

¢ 2386 Cuaccer Willer's 7. 639 Vp stirte hire Alison andl 
Nicholay And criden out and harrow in the surete. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Pare. 3753/2 Owe, owt, at, at, imerjectiv. c1485 
Dighy Myst. iW. 433 Uo, ow3t, ow3t! alas, thys solayne 
chance! 1566 Parisien Zed. fdas. W837 Alas atm! out alas 
Eerye, that [shall see no more, rg75 R. B.A ppins wT 
in Hack Dodsécy WV. 128 Bur ont, Fam wounded.  rg92 
Suaks. Vivo Gent. ite vil. 34 Out, out, ucetta) that wile 
iMfauord, 1674 Piaveorn S47 Mus. yo Venus cryetlt 
for her son, Out alass she is undone. 1816 Scory fai. xx, 
I see the men. that are come ower late to pat yes but, ont 
and alack ! sune eneugh and ower sune to drag ye to prison, 

b. Ou? upon (on), expressing abhorrence or 
reproach, (Cf. fie upon.) arch. or dial. 

1413 Milyr. Sowdle (Caxton 1483). vil. 6 Lete us cryen a 
rowe, and onte upon them all, ¢ 1430 Sy Foye. 73 ‘Owe 
upon the, thefe !" sche seyde. 1860 Dyes tre Slefdane's 
Comm, 119 b, They crie, Out upon him Herctike, to the fyre 
with hym. 1616 Havwaap Sanct, Proud. Soul 4, (1620) 7 
Out vpon me wretched soule! full both of vanity, and of tgnor: 
ance. 1742 Ricuanpson fameda IVE. 188 Northe Censnres, 
and many Out-upon-you’s ofthe attentive Ladies. 1838 Jaurs 
Robber vi,' Out upon the fool! exclaimed the housekeeper, 
1878 Geo. Kxtor Codd. Break. 7. 614 Out on them all! 

Out, abs. form of Oveut, Aucut. 

Out- in cod. ts used with substantives, with verbs 
and their derivatives, and with other adverbs. 

In OF, dé adv. was already prefixed (1) to ordinary shs. in 
the sense ‘that is without § ‘our lying 4 fexternal', as in ae. 
land a country that is out, a distant ur foreign land, adhere 
an army belonging to or coming from without, a foreign 
army; (2) to verbal sbs. and nouns of action and agent-nouns 
derived from verbal roots, as difer, éffariu, titfhereld, itgang, 
going out, exit, departure, #dn#/ expulsion, ddre/ere one 
who drives out, #é4ia carriage out, exportation, déryne 
running ont, excursion, expiry; {3)to elements forming adjx., 
either related to the shs. in 1, as afdgnte, étlgndd ise, outlandish, 
foreign, or derived from vbs. ippl adjs.). wtiernende out- 
Tunning, purgative. In these ‘nominal compounds’ the 
stress was always on the prefix. 

With verbs, 42 like other adverbs formed separable colloca- 
Lions or semi-compounds, in which the position of the adv. 
was shifted according to the construction of the sentence, as 
in the separable compound verbs of modern Genman(although 
in OE. the order was not yet so rigid), ‘Thus, #2 followed 
the vb. in the imperative, as geé vt! add ut Jone béam, and 
in the pres. and pa. indicative in the principal sentence, as 
he cyutp sit, he code tit, 3a flugon hd it. Burin the depen- 
dent sentence, and in all other moods ur parts of the vb., ine 
cluding the infinitive and pples., and al! nominal derivatives, 
the adv. stood immediately in front of the vb. thus dd 4e 
ut cy when he comes out, gifhe uf cyte if he come out, 
nd wille we ut gin now will we go out, tt gangendun dane 
nidnfe on the movth going out. In OF. the adv, was regu- 
larly written separate ; but in translations from Latin, com- 
pound verbs in ea. were sometimes rendered by compound 
ybs. in ai¢- in which the adv. was not only joined, but even 
retained before the vb. in the principal sentence: e.g. Ps. 
xviii. 5, ‘in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum', esp. 2’s. 
‘in all eordan sfeode sworg heara’. The regular position 
of #t before the vb. in the inf., gerund, and pples., naturally 
tended to make the collocation pass intoa combination, esp. 
when these were used as sbs. or adjs. 3 and this is the cause 
why outgoing, eutleorr, outgone belong in meaning v6 ¢o 
out, outstretching, outstretched 10 stretch out, outgrow. 
tng, outgrowth to grow ont, outlook, outlooker to look out. 
fh ts only in Jater Eng. that such collocations as a going: 
out dress, a clearing-ont of cupboards, the bringers-out of a 
new play, a well éhonght-out asticle, have become possible. 

As to the verbs themselves, in ME., usage became more 
lax. On the one hand, the adv. began to be placed after or 
away from the vb. in the subordinate sentence, the infinitive, 
etc.; on the other hand the older usage of the inf. in #/ 
gn, and the like, was often extended to the indicative, so 
that we find he out yede, the dlod out brast. ‘Yhis was 
partly due toa general levelling and loss of old syntactical 
distinctions, so that beside fe sprang out and then sprang 
4e out, it became allowable also to say ke oud sprang and 
out sprang he, in both of which the adv. stands before the 
vb, These novelties in word order were especially employed 
by metrical writers as facilitating the exigencies of Haim 
and rime, and it is chiefly in metrical compositions that 
they are found. But they also occur in translations from 
Latin, as e.g. in the works of Wyclif, in which T. vbs. in 
¢.x- are constantly rendered by Eng. verbs preceded by oud. 
In ME. the elements were still commonly separated in 
writing; but modern editors have usually hyphened these 
collocations as compounds, 

As a result of these various causes, there are numerous 
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guasi-compound ybs. in ond. in occasional use, chiefly 
poetical, in precisely the same sense as the ordinary prose 
form in which the simple verb i» followed by the adv., e.g. 
out-four ~ pour out, Not unfrequently, moreover, where 
ont stands before a vb. as a mere inetrical or poetical inver- 
sion, as in 'A frightful clamour from the wall out broke‘, 
‘Out went the townsmen all in starch’, the two wards, 
though merely inversions of évode out, wend ont. are 
hyphened as if compounds. ‘The tendency so to treat them 
is probably strengthened by the existence of exééreod (xb.), 
outéreaker, onthreaking, cuthroken, outconi, outcoming, 
and the like, But in these lanier the position cf the adv. is 
original, and the stress in on eet, while in ond Frode, out cent, 
the stress is on the vb. . : 

On these accounts it is diffiuult to deal satisfactorily with 
the hyphened gveas#-compounds in on/-. Such as seem of 
‘portance, or occur ais senses of geé-verbs having other 

es, re given among the Main words (where it ts often 
ed that they ave net true compounds, or are only: 
posticalls others are given in this article, but mo attempt 
mas been wade to exhuust them, ‘The same is trae of vbl. 
sbs,, and ppl adjs. in -#zg, ppl. adjs. in -ed, -en, ete., and 
agent-nonns in-er which are permanent possibilities from 
any verb that can be followed by exé, as in eudgotnig, end: 
gone, oudgsocr, froin ye ont. 

‘Troe compound vbs. in oad. are Uhose in which it imparts 
the sense of outduing, surpassing, exiceding, or beating in 
some ion, as in outlive, outhid, autnumbor, ontfae, and 
the various extensions of these contained in C. Uf. These 
are of later origin: a very few (c.g. onuddize, onlfre, 
outhid, exdfasslappear inthe end of the isth oc. they increase 
gradually during the réthe. fovéri in Tindale, orf. 93, ond- 
cat, outed, outride. outrinic, cadres, in Palegrjand become 
muncrons only ¢ 100, being freely and boldly employe by 
Shakspere, who is our esuliest authuaity for many of them, 
including the curious group typifted by ‘to outfrown frowns’, 
"to ont-Hered Herod. Tt is not very clear how this use 
arose, or to what sense of ond it is to Te reformed. Vint the 
earlier of these exd-compounds were iy tiearly every instance 
preceded by a form with ove ‘Thins extdien (1g72 was 
preceded in same sense by ez (in Ol. BL seredzoe s 
ont pass in ‘the Water of Thamys outpassynge his bonndys* 
(1494), was preceded hy arerfass - Feaurfesser, Wt would 
seem therefore that exf- has here the sense of ‘beyond Lit 
is possible however that in extdize there entered in some 
association with Out 6b, 23, as if it were ‘to live to see 
another ev? ot at anend'. One who eutésds another, bids 
beyond his rival until he drives him on/ of the contest. Cf 
also the relation of the two notions in ‘the ship outiode the 
storm’, and ‘the hor-eman outrede his pursuers’, or ‘he 
outrode all competitors in the race’, 

A. Ond- in comb. forming sds. 
I. in combination with ordinary sbs. 

Of these a few existed alieady in OF, e.g. #é- 
fand outside or oullying land, foreign land, Ovr- 
LAND, dlgdrsecg the outer ocean (see OckAN>, 
ulgemare extreme boundary, #ica/f external side, 
outside, #evead? oullying wood; i/there Joreign 
army, #uvezug loreign pirate or viking. The 
number of these has in later times been greatly 
increased. Those of longer standing are written 
as single words; in the more recent, the two ele- 
ments are usually hyphened, but they are also 
sometimes written separately, in which case of 
functions as an adj. = ‘external, exterior, outlying, 
outer’; see Ott a. As the meaning is the same 
either way, the separation or hyphening of the two 
elements is in many cases optional, (Cf. Back-.) 

1. In the sense ‘Outlying, situated outside the 
bounds, or remote from the centre’; also, ‘outside 
the house, out of doors’; as OUTLAND, OUTFIELD, 
OvutHouse, OUT-CRAMBER, OvTront; also oé- 
appurtenances, -borough, -bridge,-lutchery, -chapel, 
-cily, -country, -disirict, freedom, -garth, -ground, 
hut, kitchen, -labour, -oven, -rich, -town, -town- 
ship, -village, -yard, elc. 

1599 Saxpys Lurepe Spec. (1632) 138 To Spaine and those 
*ont-appurtenances, 1832 Act z 4 3 MW rd, £V, c. 64 Sched. 
O. 16 Vhe boundary of the tout-borough of Hertford. 1670 
Maxvect Corr, Wks. 1872-5 11. 327 Thereis. discourse ..con- 
cerning the “out-bridges, as Mighton bridge [ete.]. ¢1460 
in C, Coates Reading (1802) 35 Certen Stalls and Shoppes, 
called the *Out-bochery, otherwise called the Flesh-shambles, 
in Reding. 1599 Saxpys Huropfir Spee. (1632) 123 Other... 
are said to have. .obteined some *out-Chappel to have their 
Masse in, 1642 Roctrs Naaman 842 The *outcities of 
Egypt. 1639 Furter f/ody War xviii. (1647) 28 “Fhey had 

sturage to feed their cattel in in out-conuntreys beyond 

Palestine. 1798 C. Crutt went, Gazetlecr (1808) 8. ¥. Stronsa, 
It is the common pasture or ‘out-freedom of all the farms 
and houses adjacent to it, 1856 Kaxr Aret, Ba pd. bh xi, v2z 
Some little *out-huts, or, as [at first thought them, dog- 
kennels, 1722 Dr For Cod. Yack (1840) 7o Nv “out kitchen 
of a gentleman's house. 1776 Pexxant Zool. Lo 78 In 
Daophiné. .they [bears] make great havock among the *out- 
ticks of the poor farmers. 1690 Andres Tracts \1. 216 No 
suitable Provision was made for our *out-Towns and 
Frontiers. 1884 Vanch. Fxant. 22 Feb. 5/2 Three of the 
“out-townships had resolved. .to become corporate members 
of the municipality. 1667 Primatt Créy & C. Build. 93 
Either in an *Out-Yard, or in a convenient corner in the 
Cellar. a a 

2. In the sense ‘Living, residing, or engaged ont- 
side (a house, hospital, borough, city, country, 
etc.)’, usually as distinguished from those of the 
same body or elass living, residing, etc., within ; 
as OUT-DWELLER, -PATIENT, -PENSIONER, cic. ; also 
out-brother (ofa fraternity), burgess, citizen, clerk, 
-company, detachment, -poor, -pupil, -ranger, -ser- 
vant, -sister, -student, -suitor, ctc.; also in sense 
external, foreign’, as tous-folk, ae , “people. 
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1599 Nasne Lenten Stuge 3 If they would bestowe vpon 
him but a slender *outbrothers annuity of mutton & broth. 
1479 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) 1. 37 "Oute- 
burgesandinburgessis. 1847 Grote Greece th, xxxvie (1849) 
VV. 448 Kleruchs or *out-citizens whom the Athenians had 

lanted ., in the neighbouring territory of Chalkis. 1714 

laxoevitre Fad, Bees (1925) 1. 84 The trusty *out-clerk .. 
sends him in what beer he wants, and takes care not to lose 
his custom, 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. §101 The *out- 
company not to retarn home till the in-company is carried 
out to relieve them. 1815 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 74 The *out- 
detachments of the Scotch brigade are called in. 1493 
Charter in \. Laing Lindores Abbey xvii. (1876) 180 Pure 
chessing of *Outfolkts bringing thaim to the burgh. 1847 
Grote Greece 1. xii. (1849) IN, 225 ‘The large number of .. 
Kleruchs or ‘out-freemen, whom Athens quartered upon 
their lands. 1865 Moris in Mackail Tie (1899) 1.171 
O my merchants, whence come ye? *Out-merchants from 
the sea, rg98 Barret Vheor, Warres 113 With the like 
regard ought the “out-people to enter. 1781 Gunert an 
Keli¢f Poor g The greatest Caution must be used. .in settling 
and superintending those *Out-poor, 1867 Houtledge's Ez. 
Boy's Ann, Feb.7t We is an outpupil; not in any master's 
house. 171§ Loud. Gaz. No. 5383/4 Vhomas Onslow, Msq,, 
to be *Out-Rainger of Windsor Forest. @ 1745 Swirt Direct, 
Servants, Chanber-maid, Perhaps one of the *out-servants 
had, through malice,.. flung in the stone. 1609 1/5. icc. 
St. Fohn's Llosp., Canterd., Kec, of the enterance of a *novt 
syster vjs viijd. 1657 /ére., This day Margarett Whitmore 
was admitted an outsister. 1840 Browsing Serdedio m1. 335 
How dared fT let expand the force Within me, till some "out- 
soul. .should direct it? 1835 MAcautay in Trevelyan Conzpet. 
Wallah (1866) 325 Amount realized from the “out-students 
of English for the months of May, June, and July. rgo0x 
Doveias Pad. Zon. in. lix, "Outstewartis and catonris to 
gone king. ?a1600 Morme of Raron Courts i. $3 in Skene 
Reg. May. (160,) 100 ‘Then the Serjand aught to gar call 
the soytours anes simplie: First the “out soytours of the 
conrt. [Cf. Ix-sriror}. 

3. In the sense ‘ I:xterior, external, outward’ (one 
or other of which words would now in most cases 
be substituted); as in Ovrsipe, OvTLine, Ovr- 
KoUNDS; also out-array, -band, -blemish, -border, 
-bough, -branch, -case, -clothing, -edge, -end, -entry, 
firmament, -form, -garment, -heaven, -layer, -leaf, 
-limh, -limit, -list, -porch, -row, -setse, -statr, 
-lerrace, -EF ct, -verge. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond tu. xiii, Next that is Psyele’s 
*out-urray. 1621-31 Lavo Sern, (1847) 176 The *out hand 
of the body is the skin. 16021 Sin W. Cornwatuis Disc. 
Seneca (1631) 82 Parents .. finde a lovelinesse in their 
[children’s) *tout-blemishes, and tolerate their inward. 1769 
Ana, Kee. 229 ‘Vhe horse..dispersed them to the ‘out-bor- 
ders of the field. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 309 Some 
olives left on the “ont-boughs after the tree is most 
shaken. 167§ Loud. Gaz. No. 1003/4 A plain round Watch 
..the Box and *Out-case of Gold. 1496 Dives w Pung. 
(W. de W.) tm. viii, 331/t The *outclothynge of men of 
holy chirche. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xiii, ‘Yo the very 
*out-edge and circumference of that circle. 1768 — Send. 
Journ. (1778) 11, 80 (Fassfort\ A couple of sparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window. 1855 Rontxson FH Aitby Gloss. *Ont- 
end, the vent or outlet of anything; the outshot or projecting 
end of a building. 1645 Rutuerrorp Fryal yb Uri Fatih 
xxi. (18.45) 281 The mouth, throat, and *out-entry of hell. 1635 
Swan Spec, 1, (1670) 31 Neither may it seem strange how 
the *ont-firmament can be able alwates to uphold thei [the 
super-celestial waters). 1616 B. Jonson Efren. t. V0 Mis 
tress Philip Sidney, Cupid, who (at first: tooke vaine delight, 
In mere *out-formes, until he lost his sight. 1634 Sir T. 
Hrrvert 7'raz. 146 Their *out Garment or Vest is commonly 
of Callico. 1647 H. More Song of Soul nu. iii in. xv, The 
fixed sunne..shining in this “Out-heaven. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadves (1673) 8 ‘The ‘out-leaves hang down and rot; 
bat still new ones come within. 1650 Futter Pisgad un. ix. 
184 Phe ‘out-limits and boundaries of this..Country. /4fd. 
x. $22. 216 The “out-list of Judah fel! into the midst of Dans 
whole cloth. 164: Mitton Reform. wu. Wks. (1847) 19/2 
Coming to the bishop..into the salutatory, some “outparch 
of the church. 1915 Luont Padladio's Archit. (1742) Lg 
The Space.. between the crossing-rows and the “ont-rows of 
Stones. 1647 H. More Song of Sou... xxix, What grosse 
impressions the “out-senses bear The phansie represents. 
1715 Leon Padladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1.66 A Gallery, on both 
sides of which 1 would have placed two *out-stairs. 1615 G. 
Saxpvs Trav. 233 The vpper roomes of most having *out- 
tarrasses. 1627 Spuno England v. § 3 The ‘out-verge doth 
exceed the middle itselfe. 

4. In the sense ‘ Out of office’, as out-party. 

3817 [see In a.}. 1818 Conmittr Pol. Reg, XXXIV. 463 
@ 1860 Wiatety Commpi. Bk. (1864) 172 An out-party will 
generally have more zeal and more mutnal attachment 
among its members than an in-party. 

5. In the sense ‘Lying out; not in hand’, as 
+ ont-money. 

1608 Mtopteton Trick fo Catch Old One wu. ii, Let my 
out-monies be reckoned and all. 

6. In the sense ‘Having an outward direction, 
leading out’, as ont-parh, -trail, way, (These come 
in sense close to the nouns of action in 7.) 

1627 W. Sctater £xf, 2 Thess. (1629) 152 dwarn adtxiags 
The *outpath leading to wickednesse. 1900 Datly News 12 
Feb. 3/4 The *out-trail, the trail that’s always new. 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 147 ‘Yo make good all the *out-waies 

II. Incomb. with nouns of action, agent-nonns, 
and verbal shs., cognate with or derived from the 
simple vb. followed by oud. 

Some examples already in OE.: see above. 

7. With nouns of action ; as OurBREaK [ef. break 
out}, Oursurst, Ovrcome, Ovurery, OuTrare, 
OvtTGanc, OvuTGROWTH, OUTLET, etc.; also oué- 
chuck, outflare, outflight, outflood, outgleam, outjert, 
outsally, outspurt, outswvarm, outvoyage. 

1892 Sal. Rev. 22 Oct. 486/2 Product of design or “out- 
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chuck of atoms. 1878 Browninc Poets Crotsic xxiv, He 
must puff the flag To fullest *outflare. 
ade ti, Wks. 1873 [. 18 The inconveniences I have met 
with in those extravagant “outflights. 1859 W. ArTHuR 
Duty of Giving Proport, Income 53 \n one eternal *outflood 
benefits stream from Him. 1875 D. MeLeas Gosfed in Ps. 
342 "Outgleam of overawing holiness is here. 1598 Fioxio, 
Sorttta, an out-rode, an excursion, an *out-salie, 1884 K. BE. 
Hate Fortunes of Rachel xix. 191 They all laughed at this 
*outspurtof the classics. 1894 Adin. Ret. Oct. 407 Anenthn- 
siastic belief and an *outswarm of a tribe. 1808 Forsytu 
Reanties Scott. V. 200 ‘The statute {prohibits] any yessel 
from conveying abroad more than a sinall number of emi- 
grants in any “out-voyage. 

8. With agent-nouns; as Ourcomer [ecf. come 
out], OVTPOER, OUTFITTER, OuTGOER, OUTLIVEN, 
OCTLOOKER, OUTPUTTER, OUTSETTER, etc., q. v. 

9. With verbal substantives in -fag; as Ovr- 
BEARING [cf dear ond], OUTBRANCHING, OUTBREAK- 
ING, OUTCOMING, OUTGOING, ete. ; also ont-boliing, 
t -dossing, -calling, flowering, -gadding, -gather- 
ing, -glowing, -hilding, -shadowtng, -shedding, 
-sifting, -sprouling, ete. 

1868 Brownine Arag & Bh. xi. 164 Not an abrupt *out- 
bolting as of yore. ¢1449 Pecocn Refr. 1. ii 138 He graued 
in a greet “out-boocing ymagis of cherubyn. 1676 W. Row 
Conta, Blair's A utobiog. x. (1848) 250 A more general *out- 
calling of the body of the people. 1895 Chicago Advance 
7 Mar. 800/3 ‘The present ‘outflowering of Scottish literary 
genius. 1§71 Gotvine Cadiin on Ps. vut.8 Their wandering 
and confused “outgaddinges intoo the way. 1876 Gro, 
Etot Dan. Der. vm. lxix, The star-like *out-glowing of 
some pure fellow-feeling. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refr.t. xvi. 89 Bi 
grect plenteouse *out hilding of textis writen in the Bible, 
1825 VoLeripce Aids Neff. (1848) I. 292 In prophetic 
murmurs or nute ‘out-shadowings of mystic ordinances, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. iv. (Tollem. MS,), By 
“out-schedynge of rayne. 1582 TLEY Afon. Matrones 
i. 4 The verie outshedding of thy most pretions bloud. 1839 
‘J. Fume’ Haper on Tohacce 119 The comparatively long 
shreds or ‘outsiftings 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
664/2 The natural “outsprouting of the new life. 

B. Out-incomb., forming ad/s. (Stress on out.) 

10. With participial adjs. in -’ug (OE. -exde\, 
from pres, pples.; as OcrBrEakine [ef. break out], 
OvrTcoMIna, OUTFLOWING, OUTGOING, OUTIUTTING, 
OUTLYING, OUTSTANDING, etc. ; also otheaming, 
scurting, -rushing, -sallying, -springing, elc. 

1886 R. L. Stevenson Site, Spvaiters 59 The *out-curving 
margin of the dump. 1613-18 Daniet Cedi. fist, Eng. 
(1626) 52 By his Sout-lauishing humour. 1813 SueLiuy 
Q. Maé 1v. 66 ‘The dreadful path Of the *outsaflying victors. 
1877 J.T. Beer Jrophet of Nineveh ws iii. 193 Watch well 
the gates, that no outsallying bands Fall on our rear. 

11. With ppl. adjs. in -ed, -ev,etc. (from pa. pples.); 
as OuT-BokN, Ovt-Bouxp, Our-BowEb, Outcast, 
OvtTcoxr, OutcRowy, Out-sent, OuT-suor, ete. ; 
also oud-broken, -ealled, -created, -crushed, -curled, 
slown, flung, -lunted, -laid, -mapped, -pointed, 
pushed, -shoved, crc. 

1535 CoverDaLe 1 Ainigs vi, 2 Tt was buylded of whole 
and ‘outbroken stones, ¢ 1550 Cueke Maté. xxi. 13 Th’ap- 
pointed house for his *outcalled people. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 11. iit. w. xxvii, his *out-created Doe 1851 
WLR, Wittiams Lord's Prayer (1854) 1. 194 ‘The last wail 
of the “outcrushed soul. 1893 H. D. Trait, Soc. xg, 1. 
327, Conventional *out-curled leaves, a 1684 KE. Tavior 
Behmen's Theos. Phil, (1691) xxiv. 39 What is of God in 
those “outflown Powers. 1894 aes (U.S) XXIV, 4620/1 
A man seated ata desk .. his face buried in his *outflung 
arms 1898 /'a// Mall Mag. Sept. 25 Taking the *out-held 
hands, he jumped to her side. 1662 J. Citanoter Tan 
Helmont's Oriat. 246 With the blacknesse of their tout- 
hunted venal blood. 1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxvii, 12 
Whereas the rocky Pile Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the 
*ont-layd Isle Of Watney. 1898 J. KE. Jesnincs From an 
Indian Coll, 28 *Out-mapped plains, stretching to misty 
ends. 1869 Goutsurn Pars. Holiness x. 92 The “out-pointed 
finger of human scorn. x ; . 

12. Witha sb, (as obj. of oud prep.), forming adjs., 
meaning ‘Out of or outside the thing named’; as 
Ovt-BoARD, OUT-COLLEGE, OvT-pooR, elc.; also 
out-sea, -water. 

1885 ail Mall G. 23 Feb. 11/2 One of these witl be an 
under-water tube;..one out-water tube finds a place in the 
bow. 1897 Biackmore Darted 11 No mixed Norman blood 
of outsea cutthroats. — ae , 

13. Parasynthetic derivatives from phrases in 
which o#/ mostly means ‘ projecting, protruding’, 
forming adjs.; ns out-bellicd, -breasted, -eyed, -kneed, 
lipped, -shouldered, etc. 

1570 Levins Jfanip. 49/41 “Outbelied, viscerosus. Fbid. 
49/39 “Outeyed, strabus. /bid. 49/38 *Outkneed, varus. 
bid. 49/ 42*Outlipped, fadiosus. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1722/4 
A little *out-shinn'd, 1924 Audd Rob Morris in Ramsay's 
Tea-t, Mise. (1733) 1.63 He's out-shin‘d, in-kneed and ringle- 
ey'd too, 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodle & Soule w xxvii. 50 
Crooke-legged, and “ont-shouldred. 

C. Oud- in comb. forming verés, (Stress on the 
second element.) 
I. Separable or syntactic combinations, 

In ME. properly two words; in mod. use chiefly poetic or 
metricat forms, being, more or less, Aaditual nouce-words, 
made up each time from theirelements. The ady. had origin. 
ally a distinct stress, and still has often a secondary stress. 

14. With intrans, vbs., in the same sense as the 
simple vb. followed by ou?; as OUTBEAM, OUTBREAK, 
Ovurbonrst, OvTFLOW, OuTGo, etc. (q. v.) ; also foue- 
buller, outdie, toutflee, outissue, outlean, t outpeak, 
outslide, outslink, outvanish, outrvave, outwheel, 
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1513 Dovctas Ai neis w. xii. 41 Thairwith gan hir seruandis 
cit swerd. 1382 
Wveiie Ps. xxx. 12 Pat sejen me, *outfloun fro me. 1 79 
HH. Pruiurs Votes Coins 6 Chests, whence serpents are *ont- 
issuing. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidt Wind. 1. 36 
Duke Leopold *ontleant And took the..oath. 1g82 STANY- 
Hurst ness 0. (Arb,) 58 Much lyke the “owtpeaking from 
weeds of poysoned adder. 1862 Winrtter Af Port Noyals 
At last our grating keels *outslide Our good boats forward 
swing. 1861 Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 9 Then from.. 
their long familiar homes, .. *outslunk The wantons of 
Olympus. 1890 Lispincott's Mag. May 679 With that 
knowledge *outvanished in shame all the weakness of his 
sition, 1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 116 oy, which doth from 
rimfull hart *out-waue. 1886 W. ALEXANOFR SA August. 
Holiday 137 While the midnight Arctic sun *outwheel’d. 


15. With transitive vbs., in the same sense as the 
simple vb. followed by ov/. a. With the force 
of: Out, away; ont of existence; out of a socket 
or place, loose; oulward, so as lo project; forth; 
into the open, into manifestation; as OuTBEan, 
OvrsLot, Ovrcast, OvuTFLow, OvuThay, Ovr- 
pour, Ovurstiut, etc. (q.v.); also outban, outdar, 
outblast, outholt, outbulge, outhustle, outchase, out- 
count, tout-crowd, outcull, outeye, outferret, out= 
get, oul-hurl, out-herw, outlaunch, + outlength, out- 
lengthen, oulmark, + out-open, outpress, + onipry, 
outguaff, oulshake, outshape, outshower, outsnatch, 
oulspue, oudspurn, outsgual, tout-thring, out- 
vaunt, outwasie, ouliweed, outwrench. Also some 
exemplified only in pa.pple.: os¢-deat, + ont-drede, 
+ out-carve, outgather, t out-gnaw, out-hire, out- 
lance, outreave, outspill. 


1885-94 R. Berpces ros & Psyche Web, xxiii, And Zeus 
+*outban’d From heaven whoever should that word mis- 
call. 1590 Srexsrr  Q. 1. x. 63 Which to *outbarre.. 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt, etc. 57 ‘There hang his eyes *out beaten with 
amall 16s9 Gaupen Years Ch. wW. xx. 557 That they 
may blot and *ont-bolt, set up and pull down Magistracy. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2615 (Ashm.} Now ere Ve baners *out 
bred eee oute brade]. 1810 Coterince in Lit, Reus, (1838) 
HL 339 The fancy ‘out-bustled the pure intuitive imagina- 
tion. 7 end Lyne. St. Giles 294 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1881) 374 Doorys tweyne By craft *out corve. ¢ 1400 
Matcnpev. (1839) xxv. 257 O gode cristene man..scholde 
ouercomen & *out chacen a M. cursede mys beleevynge 
men. tg09 Barctay Shisp of Folys (1570) BP vj, So great 
a number, Whose folly from them ontchaseth Gods grace. 
€ 1315 Suorruam Poems (E. E. ‘I’. S.) 33/893 For repent- 
sunce ondeb pe hel, And schreft hyt mot ‘ont croude Al 
clene. 1594 Carew /asso(1881) 99 And mongst yon ten *out- 
cull, as hkes him best. 1855 Brownine Old Pret. Florence 
xxv, Flow a captive might be *out-ferreted. 1588 J/rsfort. 
Arthur v. ii, in Waal. Dodsiey 1V. 338 With duskish dens 
*out-gnawn in gulfs below, 1596 Srexser & Q.v. 1.3 When 

ustice was not for most meed *out-hyred. 1590 — JWZusopol, 

2 Two deadly weapons fixt he bore, Strong’ ly “outlaunced 
towards either side. 1594 Kyp Cornedia 1. 1. 31 Guiltles 
blood by brothers hands *out-lanched. 1842 Mrs. Browntnc 
Grk. Chr, Poets 36 Outlaunch thee, Soul, upon the zther. 
1592 Greene Groatsw. Vit, ‘ Deceiving World, that with 
alluring toys’, And scornest now to lend thy fading joys 
T’ *outlength my life. 1827 Cartyte Germ. Ron. in. 215 
This *outlengthening of his electorial power! 1861 A/aeut, 
Mag. IV. 131/1 A red coat against green ground wontd 
“outmark a soldier to a foe rifleman. ¢ 1440 Lypc. Vightin- 
gale Poems (KE. E. T. S.) 21/156 Withouten felawe j gan the 
wyne “outpresse, 1§96 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 
58 That durst not yet her home-bred nest “out-prie. 1647 
R. Starviton Fuvenal 170 Or then *out-quaffe those cups 
Laufella takes. a1340 Hamrore /’sadter xvii. 32 In the i 
sall be "ontreft [evipiar] fra fandynge. 1897 Outing (U. S.) 
XXEX. 323 Clear their silvery notes *outshaking, The sleigh 
bells are ringing. 1899 ‘T. Harpy Poems, furnoriality 6 
And still his soul *outshaped..Its life in theirs. 1647 H. 
Morr Song of Sond 1.1, 1x, And raging raptures do bis soul 
“outsnatch, 1880 W. Watson Prtuce's Quest (1892) 73 The 
hope that filled youth's beaker to the brim The tremulous 
hand of age had long “outspilled. 1647 11. More Song of 
Soud ut. a. xxvi, All drink from hence, That .. poyson do 
*ontspue. 1601 Breton Slessed Weefer (1879) 11 When 
iny deere Lord sayd not, .. get thee hence, or like a dogge * 
*outspurne mee. 1558 PHaer 2neid vis. U iv, The greatest 
sort with slinges, their phammet lompes of lead *outsquats. 
e1goo Lance/ot 65 The ee thar mychty voce ‘out throng. 
3599 Baxctay Siyf of Folys (1570) 139 Of that foole who .. 
all *outwasteth by immoderate expence. 1590 Spexsrer F. 
Ozu. iv, 35 The sparks soone quench, the springing seed 
*outweed. 1865 Sinctuton Fergid IL 583 He strains 
1‘ *ontwrench the weapon. 

b. With the force of ‘completely, thoroughly’, 
‘to a finish’; as Ourask (q.v.); also out-bake, 
out-bathe, out-dry, out-end, out-hear, out-play, out- 
tear, out-tire, (Some only in pa. pple.) 

Some of these directly render L. verbs in ¢z-, ¢~ : 

By Wyclif the cr- of L. vbs. is often rendered more fuily 
by fudd out, e.g.¢erultire full out glad, full out joy; exdrare 
full out pray, exguercre full out seek, exardescere to wax 
full ont tend. Modern editors have sometimes hypbened 
out to the vb., making compound vbs. ouluglad, out-soy, etc. 

1382 Wyettr /sa, x1 viii. 10, I haue “ont bake thee, but not 
as siluer. ¢1ggo tr. Mol. Verg. Eng. fist. (Camden) 1. 209 
The salutiferus water.,wherin heing “owtebathed heshowlde 
obteyne his alae 1382 Wycetr /sa. xiii. 15 Alle the 
buriounyng of hem I shall *out drien{Vulg.exiccado], a 1300 
#. &. Psalter \xxix. 14 *Out-ended (L. exterminavit}it bare 
of wode swa. 1382 Wycttr /sa. xJt. 17, I the Lord shal “ont 
heren hem [Vulg. e-vandiam)}, 1864 Skrat Uhland’s Poens 
220 The jestis now *out-played. 1382 Wryettr Ps. Ixxvii[i}, 
40 Hon ofte sithis thei “out terreden hym in desert (Vulg. 
exacerbaverunt) 19796 Plain Sense (ed. 2) 1. 125 His 
obstinacy might *out-tre that of his father’s, 


16. Forming transitive verbs with the sense, ‘to 
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put or drive out by means of’ the action expressed 
in the simple vb. (ef. dow ott, crowd ont, hiss out, 
cte.: see Our adv. th); as otlawe, outfeed, ont- 
gloom, out-hiss, outjeer, outjest. All somce-zwds. 

1889 W.S. Brunt New Pilgrimage, Sancho Sanchez, With 
a solemn grief *outawing the brnte laughter of their cyes. 
1890 J. Putsrory Loyalty fo Christ 1. 318 It is ‘the Bread 
of God’,.. It *outfeeds corrtiption, disease and death. Ga 
*Out-gloom [see Our-sLusTER 1). 7 ae Breauem, & Fie 
Captain Prol., For ye may When this is hist to ashes, have 
a play, Aud here, to ‘out-hiss this. 1863 Cowpen Ciarkr 
Shaks. Char, v. 129 His professing ‘friend * *out-jeers him 
from drowning. 1605 Susans, Lear tn, i. 16 ‘Vhe Foule, 
who labours to ‘out-iest His heart-strooke iniuries, 

IL. Compound verbs in oné-, with the trans. 
force of exceeding or going beyond some thing or 
person in some action. * Formed on verbs. 

17. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined point, 
a limit in space, time, degree, ete.), by or in the 
action expressed by the simple vb.; as OuTask (2, 
OuTpWELL, OUTFLOURISH, OUTGROW (2), OUTLAST 
(2), Ourrass, OuTReN, elc.; also orl-feast, journey, 
-ship, -sport, -study, -tash, -lower, ete. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavtor Ser. 1.1. xv. (RO, He .. hath *out- 
feasted Anthony or Cleopatra's luxury, 1889 Unie. Nev. 
Nov. 437 Whose dreams “out-jotirney Sirius nor tire. 1603 
B. Joxson Seganrs uy ii, Thou lost thyselfe..when thou 
thought’st Thou could’st *out-skip my vengeance: or out- 
stand The power I had to crash thee intoayre. 1604 Saks. 
Oth. 1. iti. 3 Let's teach our selues that onourable stop, Not 
lo *out-sport discretion. 1670 Eacnarn Cont. Clergy 24 Some 
also, of very feeble and crasie constitutions in their child- 
hood, have *out-studied their distempers. 1868 add .Mad/G. 
24 Sept. 9 Sometimes the ‘toncadore' is pushed by enwala- 
tion to *out-task his strength. 1708 Brit. Apella No. 55. 3/1 
Some Arrow.. Mounts..upwards and *vut-tow'rs the sight. 

18. To surpass,cxcel or outdo (a person, ctc.) in the 
action of the simple vb. In this sense on¢/- may be 
prefixed to almost any intr. vb. of action or state, 
and to many trans. vbs. used absolutely; so that the 
number of these compounds is withont limit. Ex- 
amples are: OUTBAWL, OUTBID, OvTBRAG, OTDo, 
Ourco, OUTLIVE, OUTPROFFER, OUTRIDE, Ournun, 
Oursning, etc.; also onlbang, -banter, -bark, -beg, 
-bleat, -blunder, -boil, -hox, -breed, -brew, -bribe, 
-bury, -caper, -earol, -chat, -chatter,-chide, -clamour, 
-club, -comply, -cook, -crash, -craunch, -crawl, 
-crow, -curl, -curse, -darkle, -tin, -dine, -dtplo- 
matize,-dissemble, -dive,-drudge, -eqttivocate, -faien, 
feast, -flaunt, -gastronomise, -grin, -groan, -grunt, 
-hammer, -hasten, -lament, -lighten, -limn, -linger, 
-mount, -peal, -pife, -fity, -plod, -fofulate, -praise, 
apreen, -procrastine, prosper, -qutibble, -qtote, -rap, 
-redden, -rime, -rove, -screamt, -shout, -shrick, -stgh, 
-slander, -snore, -speculate, -squall, -squeal, -sting, 
ssirul, -sulk, -swemt, -swindle- -testify, -threaten, 
-throb, -tinkle, -triple, -tyrannize, -tesure, -vapour, 
-vary, -vociferate, -wait, -wake, -walts, -warble, 
-whine, -whip, -whirl, -whore, -wile, -wisk, etc. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert it. v.13 Where she ‘outbeg‘d 
the tardy begging Thief. 1645 J. Bona Jod tn Wesé 31 The 
Lustsof those strangers. .did often *out-boyle..the scalding 
waters of the Bath. 1862 Atheneum 1 Nov. 555 Whocould 
out-walk, out-leap, *out-box, out-fish every competitor, 1743 
Lond, & Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 286 She thought none 
could *vut-brew her. 1783 Brain Ahet. xxviii. U1. og Uf 
Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, Cluentias had 
*outhribed him. «1763 Byrom Deser. Bean's 7Tead (R.), 
For sometimes at a ball ‘The beau show'd his parts, *out- 
caper'd ‘em all, 1652 Brome City Wd 1. i. Wks. 1873 J. 283 
She that will..*out-chat fifteen Midwives. 1798 in Spireé 
Pub. Fras. (1799) VW. 259, 1 *out-chattered the lawyers at 
Edinburgh. 1871 Swinnurne Songs bef. Sanrise Prelude 
108 *Outchide the north wind if it chid, 1769 Cnesierr. 
Lett. (1774) 1V. 280, | believe T could now *outcraw! a snail. 
1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe (1871) 26 Not Salishury Plain or 
Newmarket Heath. .may overpeer, or ‘outcrow her. ?< 1600 
Donne Curse iv, For if it be a she, Nature before hand hath 
*out-cursed me, 1839 Batuy Festus xiv. (1852) 200 A hue 
which ‘outdarkles The deeps where they shine. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXV11, 389 We were as much out-gastro- 
nomised as “out-diplomatised by the French. 1660 N. INcrLo 
Bentivelio & Urania i. (1682) 136 The Plowman strives to 
“outdrudg his beasts, that he may grow a wealthy Veoman. 
1681 T. Fratman fferactiins Ridens No. 29 \e has the 
Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, ont-plot, out-swear, “out- 
equivocate, and out-face the whole Society. a1680 ButLer 
Jind. (J.), “Outfawn as much and out-comply, 1711 ADotson 
Sect, No. 173 23 An Ambition ,. of “Out-grinning one 
another, 1810 4V. Taytor in Afonthiy Mag. XXX. 51 
Features that outgrin Le Brun's Passions, 1 SWINRURNE 
Rosamund wi. 45 Vine eyes ‘outlighten all the stars. 1665 


Guanvitn Scepsts Sci xvii. tog “Twas never an heresie to . 


“out-limn Apelles, 1868 Brownine Aiug § SA. xt. 1588 
One will be found *outlingering the rest. 160a Marston 
Antonio's Rev. wv. v, 1 scora’t that any wretched should 
survive, “Outmounting me in that superlative. 1826 Miss 
Miirorp Miléage Ser. 1. (1863) 379 *Out-piping the nightin- 
gale, in her own month of May, 1879 Howetts 2. 400. 
stook viii. 84 In every little village there is some girl who 
knows how to ‘outpreen all the others. 184a S. Lovek 
Handy Andy xxv, 218 lt was the bully joker +. who., 
*outquibbled the agent ahont the oath of allegiance. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’ AM. 203 Vo out-lalk him, “our- 
quote, and out-aneedote him. 318ga Texnyson Orte DA. 
Wellington viii, Glossy purples, which *outredden Alt volup- 
luous garden-roses. (1530 PatsGr. 650/1, I “outryme, je 
oultre rysme. €1728 Pore Let, Wks. 1751 VIII. 216 They 
will out-rhyme all Eaton and Westminster. 1851 /*raser's 
Mag. XLIV. 448 Each trying lo “outscream, outroar, out- 


' bellow and outhlaspheme his neighbonr, 1832 Mormerwetr | 
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foems, Caveat to Wind, Go, tear cach fluttering rag away, | 
*Outshrick the mariner. «1616 Beacm, & Fi. Scoraful | 
Lady u. ii, Ve “out-snores the poet. 17§a Vouns Brothers | 
v. i, Demetrins’ sigh *outstings the dart of death. 1855 | 
Kincstey $estw. /fo (2889) 453 The only way to cure her 
sulkiness was to *outsulk her. @ 1845 Hoov #200 Secans iii, 
His ruby eye ‘out-threaten'd Mars. 2851 Fraser's dag. 
XLV. 471 Custom “‘out-tyrannizes absolutism. 1735 Pore 
Donne Sat. tt, 38" Outusure Jews, or [rishmen outsy car. 1609 
i. Jonson S42. Home. iv. ii, We'll wateh this se‘cunight but 
he'll have you; he'll “ontwait it serjeant for you. 1630 — Vez 
4ooc1.i, And now ] can ‘outwike the nightingale, Out-watch 
an usurer, and vut-walk him too. azqz Yount V4 7A. 1. 216 
‘To see thy wheel Of ceaseless change “outwhirl'd in haman 
life. 1738 Pore Api Sat. 1.116 Ye Gods! shall Cibher's 
Son, without rebuke, Swear like a ford, or Rich ‘*out- 
whore a Duke. @ 1657 “Outwish [sce Outetap]. 
_ b. To get the better of, overpower, defeat, beat, 
in some reciprocal action or contest; as Orr- 
BALANCE, OUTBRAVE, OUTJOCKEY, OtTMATCU, Out- 
RIVAL; also ontbargain, -batler, -blackguard, -hless, 
-brawl, -cheat, compete, -complement, -hiff, -mate, 
strive, -fease, ele. 

1834 Mar. Epoxwoxtn /éefew xix, “The two parties .. 
try to outwit or *outbargain each other, 1823 W. ‘Vayion 
in Monthdy Rew UXXUL 523 Oldham could *out-black- 
guard Pope. 1621-31 Lacy Sez. Seem, (1847) 37 The happy 
commerce that a Prince hath with his people, when they 
strive to “out-bless one another. 1600 Look Adont Vow in 
Hazl. Dodstey V1). 405 Wantons' words Quickly can master 
inen, tongues “outbrawl swords! 1890 /enple Bar Mas. 
Mar. 349 Apt to be ‘out-competed in their own towns by 
foreigners, 1648 J. Iieaumosr /'syche xxtet. clxxxi, He.. 
gently strove Her Sorrow’s Fullness to *out-compliment, 
1681 Otway Soddier's Forti. noi, Vl try to *out-hoff him. 
a@18§1 Joanna Batutik (Annandale), Since the pride of your 
heart so far ‘outinates its generosity, 1615 Ciaran Octyss. 
1.18 All the rest that austere death “outstrove. .safe anchor ‘d 
are. 1898 H vsti, Gaz. 24 Fel. 2/3 While giant Titans all 
the rest outstrove With praises of the New Hyperion. 1748 
RiemsRosun Clarissa 11811) UV. 197 The sex may thank 
themselves for teaching me to “out-tease them. ; 

e. ‘To overcome or defeat by the action ex- 
pressed by the simple verb; as ot-Caffe, -blter, -busz, 
-cavil, flout, -storn, -war. 

1658 W. Burton ééfa. Antex. 128 A bold man, that “out 
baffled the then Proprietor here. 1669 Addr. hopeful yg. 
Gentry Eng. 7 We have no copy left so foul, which too in- 
geniously transcribing vice do's nut every day *out-blur. 
1880 ‘Tiexsvsox Codemdns tzo The flies at home, that ever 
swart about And. .muarmur down ‘Vmitt in the distance — 
these ‘outbuzz'd me. 1614 Jackson Creed tu xav. $1 As 
if he meant to "outflout the Apustle for prohibiting all 
besides..Christ lesusx 2605 Suaxs. Lear it. i. 10 ‘Vo ‘out- 
scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 1548 Upare 
Evasm, Par Luke xxiv. rob, By these captaines shall he 
*outwarre & subdue all the aniuersall kyngdomes of y* 
worlde. 1611 Srevu féést, Gt. Brit. x1. xii, $138. og ‘Vhey 
desire..not to seeme by sitting sull..to hane beene out- 
warred, though oucrewarred, i 

19. ‘!'o exceed or do more than is expressed by 
the simple vb.: as oe/-dé/as to load more than 
Atlas, oxt-beggar to more than beggar; so one- | 
caluinise, otl-pay, out-pleasc, out-fractise, ont- 
ravish, out-realise, oul-resend, ete. 

1603 Dekker Grissid (Shaks. Soc.) 21 If yotr should bear 
all the wrongs, you woold be “out-Atlassed. 1810 Scorr 
Lady of L. iw xxiii, O! it “out-beggars all I lost! 1830 
Edin Rev. Us. 336 The absolute decree ..is here far “out- 
calvinised. 1733 Buocett Bee VV. 519 Half.a Crown ‘ont. 
G yshis Sweats worth, 1618 T. Apams Faith's Enconragem, 

Vks. 1862 1. 203 Having a little fed his eye with that, 
*outpleaseth him with a sapphire. 1648 Bove Seraph. Love 
xiii. (1700) 74 Unless we would say, that he “out-practis'd 
what he taught. «1gag St. Wary of Ofguics Ux. in cingtia 
VAIL. 176/46 While she so *oute-rauisshed was angwysshed 
wip houge desyre. 1806 A. Knox Hem. 114g St. Paul “out. 
realized this far. 1718 Penn Yracts Wks. 1726 1. goo 
Some l’eople have “out-resented their Wrong so far. | 

** Formed on adjectives, 

20. To exceed or surpass in the quality expressed 
by the adj.; as ovd-active, -black, -grave, -guttural, 
-tnfinite, -subtle, -swift, See also out-old, out- 
royal, in 23. 

1661 Futter Worthies, London tt. (1662) 191 No wonder if 
the Younger “out-active those who are more ancient. 1655 — 
CA, Fist. wi. ii 8 Seving his ink *out-black'd with her ex- 
pression. 1645 — Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 55 Fools .. 
endeavouring to “out-infinite God's kindness with their 
cruelty. 1619 Frercurr AZ Thomas wii, The Devil }think | 
Cannot “out-sabtile thee. 1605 SyLvEsTtER Je Bartas 1. iii. 
1. Vocation 855 Thou that,.*Out-swifted Arrows, and ont- 
went the Winde, a 1618 — Speetacts xxv, Worldly Pleasures, 
vain Delights, Var out-swift far sudden flights, Waters, 
Arrowes, and the Windes, ? 

*#* Formed on substantives. 

21. On names of qualities, actions, or objects: 
‘To exceed in the quality or action, or in reference 
to the thing, expressed by the sb.; as Ourrout, 
OUTLUNG, OUTLUSTRE, OUTNUMBER, OUTRANGE, 
etc., q.V.3 also ou?-age to exceed in age; oz?-bow/, 
out-tap, to execl at the bowl or tap, i.e. in drink- 
ing; so out-anecdote, -Artllingsgate, -billow, -bubble, 
-colour, -compass, -confidence, -course, -cricket, 
-crovn, -dity, faith, fame, -feat, figure, flavour, 
girth, -glory, -gorget, -grain, -horror, -Aymin, -tnt- 
pudence, -lelter, -light, -lip, -long-word, -mantle, 
-maruel, -metaphor, -million,-miractle,-name,-nick, 
-night, -ochre, -passton, -potson, -poll, -pomp, -price, 
-privilege, -prodigy, -purpile, -purse, -rate, -rhetoric, 
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-romance, -savour, -scent, -sentence, -shill, -sonnet, 
sound, -sphere, -splendour, -Sslale. -stall, -state, 
estalurc, -stormt, -sum, -superstition, -syllatle, 
-table, talent, -taste, -throul, -tinl, -tille, -tone, 
tongue, -irap, -lin, -lnte, -venton, -visil, wealth, 
-EAPON, -TC0E, -evord, -Terlh, ete. 

Bor Souruny Lett, (1856) 1. ago, | mean mine (Pyramids) 
to outlive and Couvage the Egyptian ones! 1681 HWitckertne 
Gna. Char, Sham Lotter 1716 be 2tg Dulbess and 
Slander cnough to “out-Dillingsgate Heraclitus Ridcas. 
i6aa WikKkur & Massixene Pie. VMeartou.i. When Twas 
a pagan. J darst out-driuk a lord; bat your Christian lord. 
*ont-bow] me. 1605 Bacon elds. Learn, to 1. 8 3 Lest it 
should make it swell or ‘out-compass itself 1893 Ved, 
Observer 1g Ov. 5539 A Parsce teant to “outericket an 
Finglish eleven! r6gg Ho Vavenas Sefer Sedat. ace, 
O let no star compare with chee! Nor any herb fout-duty 
me! 1650 Fortes Avseah it. ive tos Vhat word Centurion: 
who though a Gentile ‘outfaithed Per. elitsel. 1614 Rann 
Feist, Wordd we it. $20 1160345" 4835 Those two great captains, 
whom Alexander sought by all means to Contfame. 1648 
jo Vracuons fsyehe un ti. (I, She blushed more thas 
they, and of their own Shame ntale them all ashins‘d, to sce 
how far lt was outpurpled and ‘eutgrain’l by Her. a 1704 
T. rows Last Observater in Coll, Lecars (rgos tor And 
Vl by far *onthynin the fam‘d de Foe, 1836-48 BOT. Watsu 
elristoph., Knights ww. i, Confound it. 1 shall be *or 
iinpudcaced. 1837 Miss Mrivown in LEstrange £7 (187: 
MN ar ie the wory of tout-long-wording both partics. 
1784 Cowrre Fash ¥, 68 With poetic trappings grace 
thy prose Vill it Soutmantle ail the pride of verse. 1814 
Cary Dawte (Chandos) 30g And every sparkle shivering 
to new blaze, In number dict ‘outmillion the account, @ 1618 
Beata & Bho Iand’s Prag. viv, Thou hast..found ont 
one to ‘out-name thy other faults. 1667 Diinay Pera ww. 
in Hazh Poadsley XV. 60, Vtook ary time Pt nick, but she 
*outnick’d ine. 1596 Snaks. Merck. 1 vi 23, TP would 
ght you did no body come. 32648 J. Bi acsosr 
Psyche xi cexxiti, A Stink ‘Outpoivning all the Bane 
of ‘Lhessaly !) 170g M. [lunxey Jods, 1rias) T. S7 Uf the 
honour of temperance were to be carried by the major vote... 
the sober would be “out-polled. 61a J. Davirs A/sse's 
Sacrifice 11878) 44 Vheir Vertues price, that doth ‘out 
price the Vice, though more it be. 1616 Varive Keconds /. 
ind. Co. in Atheneunt No. 3604. 711 5 Viut was presently 
*outrhetorick'd by our mew commander. 1655 Futter C4, 
fFist. Vite iti $ 34 Vheir real sufferings “outeromanerd the 
fictions of [ete.}. 1632 Massincrr & Frenne Falad Deowoy 
Wolk song, Yet this Sout-savours wine,acd this, perfrine. 
16s0 Funan Jisgad 1.65 Vhestench of his hy pocriste ‘out- 
sented all the smell of his burnt offerings. 2 1667 Cow.ry 
Peet. Rew, Wks. 1711 V1. 46 Where every Tongue's the 
Clapper ef a Mill, And can *out-sound Homer's Grudivns. 
1870 1... Penner Wragedy of Lestos iv. 73 How very far 
she doth “ontstature me. 1647 Re Starviaon Perera’ ov 
*Out-sturme a teinpest. 1795 Sartuey Joau of Arc it, Bo 
‘The prisoners of that fatal day °out-samni‘d Theircouquerors! 
21661 Netra Werthies, Liac. iW. (1662) 34 Women *out- 
superstition Men. /éfed., Warwick mi (1642) 119 This Nation 
hankered after the Name of Plantagenet, which..did “‘out- 
syllable Tutharin the Mouths. 1806 Sporto Mag. XNVIUI. 
186 ‘To ‘out-tap his competitor, and drink his neighbours 
into an opinion of his sobriety. 1765 Gots. Ass. vi, Whos. 
(1881) 302/2 Calvert's butt *oultastes Champagne. 1593 
Nast CArist's 7. (1613) 50 They ‘out-throate me, and put 
mee downe I cannot be heard. r6a1 Srans. € yA. ut. iv. 37 
Whose tongue *Out-veriomes all the Worsnes of Nyle. a 1661 
Furcer Worthies, Went ti. (1662) 67 The tender care of King 
Charles did ‘out-vigil their watchfullness. 1659 Gacurn 
Trars CAM. xxxie 253 When they did 50 much out-wit and 
“out-wealth us! 1602 Marston Anfenio's Ace. u. iii, Let 
none ‘ont-woe me; oine’s Hurculean woe, 1613) is. Fen, 
77,1 i.123 A Beggers booke "Out-worths a Nobles blood. 

22. On names of persons, actors, agents: ‘Vo execl, 
surpass, or outdo in executing the office, or acting 
the part characteristic of the person or agent in 
question; as OuTFooL, OUTGENERAL, OUTKNAVE, 
ete. ; also ont-admiral, -caplain, -devil, -cpteure, 
tend, -king, -lord, -paragon, -paramour, -queen, 
-rebcl, -roguc. -tailor, -wiclor, -woman, -sany, ele. 

1889 HH. DD. Traua. Strafford ii, 18 He returned, out- 
generalled and *outadimiralled. 1883 Contemp, Rew. Sept. 
371 A determination not to let myself be out-stared or ‘out. 
devilled by him. 1634 Rarsnow Zaéonr (1635) 25 You 
shall observe them to ‘gut-Mpicure the foole in the Gospell. 
1615 Vomnis Afémmazar i. vii, in Uazl. Dedsiey XI. 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you “outfriend me. 1749 Hurt. 
Merope \. iii, 17 Courage, self-sustain’d, *Out-lords Succes- 
siva'’s Phiegui—and needs no .\ucestors. 1889 Academy 
8 June 392/3 A hero who “outparagons the Adntirable 
Crichton. 1605 Suaks. Lear in. iv. 94 Wine loo'd I deercly, 
dice deerly; and in Woman, *out-Paramour'd the Turke. 
1839 Vatey fesdvs xiv. (1852) 182 We still, one hour, our 
royalty retain, To ‘out-qneen all in kindness and in care. 
1864 Sai. Rev. 13 Aug. 220/2 Who alone in Europe have the 
subtlety and craft to ‘outrogue and outwit them, 1847 
Westin. Rev. V\1. 278 Unless, indeed, some king Brummel 
.. should ‘out-tailor him in power. 


1876 ‘Texnyson Q. 
Mary wt i, She could not be unmann'd—no, oor *out- 
woman'd ! 1616 B. Joxson Efign, xxix, Vhou dost “out- 
zany Cokely, Pod; nay, Gue: And thine owne Coriat too. 


23. a. In most of the groups 18-22, the com- 
pound vb. in on/- may be cognate with the object, 
being formed either on the simple verb belonging 
to the object, or directly on the object itself, usually 
unchanged, but sometimes with a verbal ending 
(e.g. -fze). The object may be a person or a 
thing, and the sense is ‘to ontdo the agent in his 
own sphere or work’, or ‘to exceed or surpass the 
action, quality, or other thing’. Our earliest ex- 
amples of this are from Shakspere, who has 
‘out-frowne Fortune’s frowne’, and ‘out-villaind 
villanie’; it is rare in the 17the., but greatly used 


OUT-. “ 


in the 1gth, when also those formed on adjs. appear. 
Thus, formed on vbs., ¢o ovt-cook all cookery, out 
beg a beggar, out-blunder former blunders; out- 
compete competition or conipelttors, out-rival a rival 
or rivalry. From adjs., fo ott-old the old, out- 
royal royalty. ¥rom sbs., ¢o oit-ambush antbushes, 
out-balderdash balderdash, out-blarney blarney, 
out-calvinize Calvinisnt, out-faminize famine, out- 
Jiction fiction, out-horror all horrors; out-biskop 
the bishop, out-devil the devil, ont-jingo the Jingo, 
out-saint the saint, out-usure the usurcr. A few 
examples are added in chronological order to show 
the development of this usage. 

1593 [see Ovusrray}. t6or [see Our-viteatn]. 1605 [sve 
Octr-erows], GAll in Shakspere.) 1622 J. Davins Wase's 
Sacrif, (1878) 63 So hath a Painter licence too, to paint A 
Saintlike face, Whit the Saint ont saint. 1647 CLARENDON 
Contemp. I's. Vracts (1727) 452 We may be weary of rebellion, 
because other men have out-rebelled us. 1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1811) 1. 509 (1).) Me out-equivocated their equi- 
vocation. 1781 S. Prrers //¢st. Connect. 71, My answer 
is, that those Iuritans were weak men in Old England, and 
strong in New England, where they out-pop’d the Tope, 
oucking'd the King, and out-bishop’d the Bishops. 1809 
Mansin Gd Blas vit. ix. *4 We must have ont-devilled the 


devil, 2828 Avanifner qgo/2 Here was balderdash out- 
balderdashed. 1837 Lytton 4. Wadtraz, (1831) 74 We out. 
horror horror. 1844 Thacker May Ganidbols Wks. 1 


XU. 439 Mr. Turner, has out-prodigied almost all former 
prodigies, 1876 1. Sitrnen /7isé. Bug. Th. 18th CoV rig 
An attempt to ont-infidel the infidel. 1877 Texxyson 
Maroid wt. i, Thy patriot passion. Out-passion’d his! 1884 
— Becke? Prol., A beggar on horseback, with the retinue uf 
three kings behind him, outroyalling royalty, 1885 /‘e// 
Mall G, 20 June 1f2 When each dame's object in life was 
to out-chignof thteypignon of her neighbour, 1886 //vatidet, 
New. (U. SA-Janyr3 Vhey propose to out-old the old, by 
going back*torfie carly Greck theology. 1892 Sat. Ae. 
6 Feb, 165/1 Out-critigking the critics, 1892 Black 4 Mhite 
1 Oct. 392/25 pofethe strangest instances extant of fact 
out-fictioning fiction, 

b. Hence esp. with proper names of persons, 
nations, sects, etc., in the sense of ‘to outdo the 
person, etc., in question in his special attribute’. 
The classical example is Shakspere’s Ovt-I[knop 
Herod; a few instances are found in the 7th c., 
esp. in Fuller, and in the 18th ¢. in Swift; but the 
vast development of this, as of so many other 
Shaksperian usages, belongs to the rgthc., in 
which such expressions have been used almost 
without limit. Examples are out-dchitophel, -Alex- 
ander, -beuntley, -Bontface, -Bonner, -Brutus, 
Darwin, -Milton, -Mormon, -Nero, -Ottoman, 
-Ouixote, -Sternhold, -Tinion, -Toby, -Trollope, 
-Lurk, -Zola, ete.; and, with verbal ending, oxt- 
Calvinize, -Germanize, -Gothamise, -Hobbesize, 
-Pantagruelize, ec. A few examples follow in 
chronological order to illustrate the growth of the 


usage. 

1602 [see Out-Herop}. 16g0 Friuer Pisgah wy vii. ot 
Hushi the Archite, who out-achitophelled Achitophell in his 
olicy. 1655 — CA. /Hist. vint. ii, § 24 Herein, Morgan Out. 
Sunnered even Bonner himself 2676 Marvite Wr. Suirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. r2 [He might] out-boniface an Uumble 
Moderator. ¢1gz9 Swier Jerses on Sir K. Blackmore, 
Sternhok! himself he out-Sternholded. 1937 Commnon Sense 
I, 309 Even to ont-bentley Bentley. 1800 Worcort (VP. Pin. 
dar) 2. S. Wks. 1812 1M. 338 In his accoutrements. out- 
Alexandering Alexander. 1826 QO. Kev. XXXIII. 317 The 
following trait even out-tohies Uncle ‘Vohy, 1827 Lavy 
Granvnir Lefd, (1894) 1. 438 We shall out-Turk the ‘Turks, 
1829 Benrnam Fustice 4 Cod. Petit. 141 Gotham itself would 
find? itvelf here out-Gothamised. 1833 Macautay #ss, 
ff, Walpole (1887) 281 When he talked misanthropy, he 
out-Timoned Timon. 1870 Lown. Asnong my Bks. Ser. 
(1873) 3 He... out-Miltons Milton in artifice of style. 1886 
Neferce 21 Feb. 7/4 Uf the Provost-Marshall has. -out-Neroed 
Nero, 1887 Lonynt. Mfag. Nov. 24, Lcame across a peculiar 
people who in many respects out-mormon Mormons. 1887 
Lit. World (U. S.) 23 July 229/3 Depicted with a realism 
which out-Zolas Zola, 

tuér, 21661 Futter Worthies, Essex 1. (1662) 334 He bath 
out-Alciated therein, in some mens judgement. 


III, Compound vbs. in ov#- otherwise formed. 
+ 24. Ovt- expressing the notion of ‘taking out 
from the condition in which it is’, ‘undoing’, 
hence = w-; as outhele to uncover, outsheath 
to unsheath, outthrive to cease to thrive. 

a1z00 £. £. Psilter xxxvi.14 Swerde out-schebed sinne 
doande. 21340 Hamrote /'sa/fer xxxiv. 3 Outhell be swerd, 
& louk agayns paim pat folus me. ¢ Praca BEN Min, Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 28 And than he outthryveth Fro worldly ioye. 
+25. With oxf- in place of L. ex-, é-, in words 
f. L.; as outeorporate, outsturb, outvirtuate. 
1362 Wyentr Josh. vii. 25 For thow has disturblid vs; ont 
stourbe [Vulg. ¢xturbet] thee the Lord in this day. 1559 
Morwyxe Lvonym, Pref, Arnold calleth Zzirfuare to 
oulverteuat, /.xconporare to outcorporate, E 

26. Forming vbs. from sbs. with various senses ; 
as, with ov/ = out of, out-gauge, to throw out 
of gauge or proportion; out-heart, to put out 
of heart, dishearten ; out-patience, to put ont of 
patience; out-spirit, to put out of spirits, to 
dispirit ; out-unele, to do ont of an uncle; so to 
out-grandfather. Also, out-finger, to open out 
the fingers of (the band); outfolio, to drive 
ont with folios (cf. 16); + ont-nose, to put out 


246 


the nose of; + outpeople, to empty (a country) of 
people, to carry the people out of. All szorce-wds. 

1880 G. Mereptta Tragic Cons. (1881) 189 The pen fell 
from her hand “outfingered in loathing. 1847 WELLINGTON 
in R, C. Winthrop Remix. For. Trav. (1894) 16 These huge 
Parliamentary Reports..will soon *outfofio us out of our 
houses and hones, 1891 Padé Mall G. 7 Dec. 3/1 Mr. 
Kipling ‘out-ganged whatever he Nard 1839 Dairy 
Festus xx (1852) 321 Mastering all, Save one thing love, 
and that “out-hearted him, 1624 Quartes %od Div. Poems 
(1717) 155°'That done, h' enjoys the crown of all his labour, 
Could he but once *out-nose his right-hand neighbour. 1892 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 394/2 Thou dost ‘outpatience me ! 
ersse Curke Jatt, i. 11 Josins begot Jechoni and his 
brethern in y" ‘outpeopling of ye contre (0 Rabylon, 1643. | 
Pu. Nye Serv. in Kerr Covenants & Covenanters (1895) | 
143 Vou will be ‘outspirited and both you and Your cause 
slighted. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. xiii. 86 ‘This 
little syren isin a ftir way to “out-uncle, as she has already 
out-grandfathered us both ! \ 

Out-Achitophel: see Ovr- 23 b. | 

Out-a-ct, v [Ovr- 18.) fans. To surpass | 
in acting or performing; to excel, outdo, 

1644 utwer Chiron, Aiv, Demosthenes might here his 
garbe refine, And Cicero out-act his Cateline. 1776 Ars. 
Ducany Leff. Ser. a1. 1. 241 Garrick says ‘She so much 
outacted him it is time fur him to leave the stage '. 

Out-active, -admiral, -ago, etc.: sce Our-. 

Outake, -taken, obs.-ff. OuT-TAKE, -TAKEN. 

t Outa‘lian, a. and sé. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Ovt 
adz'., after /alian.] Foreign; a foreigner. 

1667 Dx. Neweastie & Devoen Sir Wartin Mar-ad/ w. 
i, Or else they are no Englishmen, but some of your French 
Outalian rogues. .. UW keep my daughter at home this after- 
noon and a fig for all these Outalians. 

Out and out, ou't-and-owt, a/v. pir. (a. 
and sé). [Cf Ovr adv. 7 ¢.] Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, entirely ; downright. 

1325 Chron, Eng. 828 (Kitson) Tho hevede kyng Knout_ 
AL this lond out and out, ¢ 1374 Cuwckr /roy/us 11. 6g 
(739) For out and out he is be wordiest, Saue only Ector. 
t4.. 145. Rawlinson C. 86 (Malliw.! She was wyckyd oute 
and oute, 2483 Cath. clued 264/t Oute and oute; 2d? 
halely, 1600 Hotiann Lizy xxxv. xxxii. go7 b, There was 
such a masse of gold brought, as would buy all the Romanes 
ontand out. 1807 Sovruey Leéé. (1856) 1h. 14 HE T chose 
to sell it out and out, as the phrase is, | might certainly get 
£500 for it. 1880 Mrs, Lyxx Lintox Rebel of Family II. 
xv, She is..the cleverest woman ) know, out and out. 

B. adj, Complcte, thorough-going, unqualified, 
thorough-paced. 

1813 “urop, Mag. Sept. 266 IMuffey White was, in the 
slang language, what is termed a eangide out-and-out mans 
no species of robbery came amiss to him. 1831 Meta. Kez. 
LIV. 232 We are..not among the out-and-out admirers of 
the. . political opinions of this school. 1868 E. Vaixs Mock 
vlhead u. iv, Vhey're the out-and-outest: young scamp'. 
1887 I. A. Vrotiope What f remember V1. 4x. 163 We was 
an out-and-out avowed Republican, 

C. 56, (sonve use). Something that extends or 
stretches farther and farther out. 

x890 J. UW. Strrnine Gigord Lect. iv. 69 Nature as the 
object. is a boundless out and out of objects, a boundless 
out and out of caternalities, : 

lence Out-and-out v., to knock out, exhaust. 

1813 Sporting Mag. X11. 100 Two or three buffers were 
outand outed by the hardness of the ground. 

Out-and-owter. <o/loy. or slang. [f. prec. 
+-ER!.] A thorough-going person or thing; 
a thorough or perfect type of his or its kind; an 
out-and-out possessor of some quality, or supporter 
of some case; a thorough-paced scoundrel; an 
out-and-oul lie; ete. 

1812 J. H. Vaux //ash Dict., Out and outer, a person of 
a resolute determined spirit, who pursues his object withont 
regard to danger or difteulty : also an incorrigible depreda- 
tor,.possessed of neither honour nor principle, 1824 T, 
llocG Carnation 126 Piuman's flower .. is .. quite an out. 
and-outer, a chef dencre of nature. 1832 Evamiiner 3799/2 
How can you look me in the face, and tell such an out and 
outer? 1833 Fraser's Mag. VILL. 31 He declared himself 
to be an_outeand-outer for the ballot. 18g2 ‘Imackrray 
Shabby Genterd iii, Gad, she was fine then—an out and 
outer, sir) 1880 Miss Brapnon Just as / ant xxviii, What | 
do you expect will happen to you if you tell such out and 
outers as that? 1890 ‘R. Botnriwoon" Cor. He ae 
(1891) 92 The horse..was..a great beauty—‘a regular out- | 


and-outer ‘ was the expression. 

Outan, outane, obs. forms of OuT-TAKEN. 

Outang, short for OnaNnc-ouTANG. 

1869 Buackore Lorna D. i. (1879) 4 The wild beasts of | 
the wood, and the hairy outangs. 

Out-a‘rgue, v. [Out- 18b.] trans. To defeat 
or get the better of in argument. 

1748 Ricitarnson Clarissa (1611) IIT. 84 Out-argued, out- 
talented. 1778 Jonxson in Boswell 3 Apr. Though we 
cannot out-vote them, we will out-argue them, 809 So. 
Sata Methodisa Wks. 1854 I. 295 Such men. cannot under: 
stand when they are out-argued. 1875 Jowntt /faZo (ed. 2) 
IT1. 69 The disputant is out-argued, 

+ Outas, outes, sd. Ofs. Forms: 3 uthes, 
-heis, -host, 4 outheys, 5 out(e)hees, outehese, 
5-6 outas, 5-7 outes, 6 owtis, 7 outis. [Early 
ME. athés, whence later oethees, -hese, and (with 
shortening of unstressed second element) oxtes, 
otis, ovtas; also, In 13th c., #éiest. App. repre- 
senting an OE, *7#¢-has, £. df out + A®s command, 
bidding, *calling upon (any one) by name (from 
hdtan 10 call by name, call upon), which also had 
in 13th c. the two forms 42s, hes¢: sce Hest sd, 


‘that fete]. 1858 


OUTBEAR. 


Common in 13th c. in legal documents in the Latin forms 
uthesium, huthestum, hutestam,and later huesium. These 
have been sometimes thought to be the source of the ME. 
word, and to be themselves of OF. origin, derived from Auer, 
huicr, to ery, An, hude cry (he e crf, hue and ery), which 
suits the sense perfectly, “But Aases/ene cannot be etymo- 
logically accounted for from this source, nor is the word 
known in any form, Latin or yernacular, ontside England. 
On the other hand, #¢/és/uee as a latinization of ME. athées 
ts quite in order, It is very likely, however, that Anfesiuim 
and (still more) Aes¢xen are Norman Fr. alterations, due to 
association with Auts, Au, Aude. Utheis, etheys ave also most 
easily explained as pugloten snau formations from athestum, 
As to the sense, afdés could hardly mean ‘outcry’, but 
might well be the ‘calling upon‘ people to the pursuit of 
a thief or other ill-doer, whick is the sense in the oldest and 
other of the quots. (Compare the expressions devare 
clamorem, levare huthesium, lever le hu.)j 

An outcry, raised against a thief or the like, hue 
and cry; also, outcry generally, amour. 

202 in Maitland Se/, Pleas Crown No. 25 Ipse exivit et 
levavit uthes et clamorem unde vicini ejus et villata..vene- 
runt. — No. 36 Quod franeum plegium Theobaldi Hautein le- 
yavit clamorem ct huthes super predictuny Robertum. 1203 
fbid. No. gt Quod ipse Henricus et servientes sui levaverunt 
clamorem et... utheis patrie, et insecuti sunt eunt, 1209 /5/d. 
No. 101 Ad levandum uthes et’ sequendum malefactores. 
@ 1280 Ore! & Nicht. 1683 Schille eh an uthest [z. ” utest} 
up ow grede, Aé/e’. 1698 Ar ich uthest [2.7 ose) uppon ow 
grede. ¢ 1330 R. Brusxe Chron. (1810) 339 His hede of 
snyten & born to London brigge fulle hie with outheys. 
© 1386 Craccer Auné.'s 7.1154 Armed compleint out hees 
Iz.97. ontehces, outes] and fiers outrage. 1451 Zaston Let. 
1, 186 That_an_outas and clamour be made upon the Lord 
Scalez, 1480 Caxton Chron. fing. covi. 387 A redy whan 
ony oute hese or crye were made. 1566 Drant tr. Horace, 
Sat, Aiv, At whose scurcehead and covetyce the worlde did 
ontas make. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.63 The Tipstaves..com- 
myng downe with an outas agaynst him. 1399 Hakeryt Voy. 
1.284 The rest of the company answere him with this Owtis, 
Igha, Igha, Igha. 1662 Gurnat Chr in Aut. verse 17. 1 
vii. § 2 (1669) 264/2 You may hear a greater noise and outis 
of joy in the Thiefs House than the honest Husbandmans, 

Hence + Ou'tas 2 tir, to cry or shont out. 

1547 Barr Later Exam, Anne Askewe Conc. 1 iv, 
Thetr wyse preachers outasynge the same at Paules crosse, 

Outas, obs. form of octaves: see OCTAVE 1, 

Out-a'sk, v. [Ovr- 15 b, 17.] 

1. trans. Yo ‘ask’ the banns of marriage of 


(a couple) in church for the last time. dal, 

x19 in Perry fist, Colt. Amer, Col. Ch. 1, 223 The usual 
way is for them to publish the Banes and give the person 
outasked a certificat of it to the minister. 1767 la. Reg. 
63/2 About seven months ago the parties were out-asked (as 
it is called) at the above church. 1842 Barnam /ngol, Leg., 
Slasphemer's Warn, (1882) 269 The parties had even been 
fout-ask'd' in Chareh, 1889 /"ayeed’ On 17 The couple 
whose banns were ‘out-asked"; as they call it, this morning. 

+2. To ask in excess of. Obs. 

1642 T. Goopwin Christ set forth 161 He can never ont- 
aske the merit of this his service. 

Out-Atlas, -awe, etc. ; see Out-. 


Out-ba'bble, v [Ovt- 15, 18.) travs. a. 
To babble out, utter babblingly. b. To exceed 
in babble or noisy talk. 

1649 Mitton £ikon, xxiii, Outhabling Creeds and Ave's. 
1845 Cartyee Cromewedd (1871) V. 39 Babel outbabbled. 

Ou't-ba-ck, adv. Australia. [f, Out adv. + Back 
adv.} Outin or to the back settlements or back- 


country. 

1890 ‘R. Rotorewoon’ Col, Reformer (1891) 308 That 
gentleman having been all day ‘out back‘, /ééd., There's 
been one or two fine thunderstorms out back. A/od. Austrad. 
Newspr. He decided to go out-back. At a recent examina- 
tion held in an ont-back district in Australia. 

Out- baffle, -bake, etc.: see Out-. 

Outbalance (autbelans), v. [OvT- 18 b.] 
trans. To outweigh, to exceed in weight or effect. 

1644 Mitton Fudgun. Bucer To Parlt., The Autority..of 
this man consulted with, is able to out-batlance all that the 
lightnés of a vulgar opposition can bring to counterpoise. 
19772 Lown & Country Mag. 123 Her passions out-balance 
her reason. is K. Cit oden Age 189 Did this and 
other gains really outbalance my losses? 


Out-band to Out-batter: see Out-. 


Out-baw'l, v. [Ovt- 18.) ¢vans. To outdo 
in bawling ; to surpass in shouting, 

1648 Hunting of Fox 16 Baal's Priests did outhawte Elias. 
1770 Lancnorne /'¢utarch (1879) 1. s67/t T will ontbaw! 
the orators. 1877 Sunday Jag. 53 The proprictors each 
employ a special ‘bawler’, who mounted on a barrow., 
attempts to outbaw! his rival. 


Outbeam (aulbim), v [Ovr- 14, 18.] 

1. #ztr. To beam out or forth. 

2797 CoreripcE in Cottle Karly Recofd, (1837) 1. 252 In 
every motion, her most innocent soul outbeams so brightly, 
E. HL, Sears Athanasia us. iii. 195 Mis 
outbeaming Divinity breaks upon them. : 

2. ¢rans. To surpass in beaming; to outshine. 

1839 Bawey Festus ili. (1854) 25 In. . brightness like yon 
moon, Mildly outbeaming all the beads of light. 

Outbear (autbés),v. [Ovt- 15, 15 b, 18.] 

1. ¢rans. To bear forth, carry away. poetic, _ 

a3300 £. E. Psalter ix, 26 Out born be his domes fra_his 
face alle. 74d. Ixxvii. 52 And he out bare als schepe his folk. 
1844 Mrs. Brownine Sona, Soul's Expression, This song 
of soul I struggle to outbear Through portals of the sense. 

+2. To bear out; to support; to sustain. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 650/1 Who so ever saye the contrary, I wyll 
outbeare the. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Sheepe (1627) 205 
The Winter... killeth many Shsepes the which ye did suppose 
they would haue out-borne the sayd Winter. 1624 Br. 


OUT-BEARD. 


Mountacu Gagg 45 Satis pro tmferto, if you can out: 
beare it. 

3. Naut. = Ovurcarry v, 2. 

s69t Fourkes in Loud, Gas. No. 2640/4 The Dever did 
eut-bear her with Sail, by which means her Foretopinast 
came by the Board. 1865 Worn. Star 30 Aug., Mven our 
handsome Edgar was outborne by the black mass of the 
Solferino, with her keen, scooped-out bow slowly parting 
the water. 

Out-bea'rd,v. [Ovurt-18¢.]  ¢vaus. To over- 
come by bearding or show of defiance. 

r611 Sreen ffist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vill. § 12. 539 Did he spare 
to out-beard his Souvraigne himselfe? 1673 Men. Madani 
Charlton + A bold Metheor..may out-Leard the Sun, 


Ou'thearing, v//. sb. [f. dear out: Our g.] 

+1. Production, bringing forth, Ods. 

e1350 Ad? Saints 93 in Morstm, 4 /fened. Leg. (1881) 143 
Pat was ordand for pis thing, ‘To pay for be erth out-bering. 

+ 2. Projection. Oés. 

1611 Cotar., Coude de da branche, the elbow or out-bearing 
of the branch of a Bit. 

3. Self-assertion. Se. 

x871 W. ALexanork Yohauuy Gibb (1873) 269 Wi' a’ ‘er 
ootbearin’ an’ pride. 

+ Owtbearing, p7/. a. Obs. 
Our- 10.]  Self-assertive, arrogant. 

1607 Hieron Is. 1.374 ‘Vhis out-bearing humour..is so 
strong in the vnregenerate, that enen when they are con- 
demned and are going away to hell, they will yet turne 
againe, and say. ‘When did wee 50 and so?’ 1626 R, 
Bernarp /sle of Man (1627) 157, | tooke it for granted that 
my Gentrie stood in idlenesse..in..great wordes, and in 
some out-bearing gestures, the formes of Gentry. 

Out-beg, -beggar, etc.: see Our-. 

Outbelch (autbel'{), v. [Ovr-15, 18.) trans, 
a. To belch out, b. ‘Vo outdo iu belching. 

1573 Twrxe nei? x. Be jb, Flame forth sparkling hie 
fram head Outbelching spouts forth beames. 1602 2nd #7. 
Keturus*. Parnass. 1. \1. 495 Hang him whose verse can- 
not ont-belch the wind, 

Ont-be'llow, v. [Our-18,18¢.] trans. a. To 
outdo in bellowing; to roar louder than, b. To 
overcome by bellowing or lond noise. 

ca Be. Haut Great Liposter Wks, (1625) 505 Thus Saul 
will lie-out his sacrilege, until the very beasts out-bleat 
and ont-bellow him, 1807 Director 11.331 To the unspeak- 
able annoyance of the actor, whom they perhaps ontbellow 
in some of his finest passages. 1834 /’raser's Mag. X. 16 
They. .out-bellow bulls. 1876 Swixsunne Lrechthens 1340 
Its clamour outbellows the thunder, 

Outbent, //. @ [Ovut- 11.] a. Bent out 
or ontwards. —b. Bent upon going or getting out. 

i6or Dantec Ci. Waosyit. xvi, Which had no power to 
hold-in minds outhent. 1625 Lisin se Surrtas, Noe age Ie 
is concave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent 
and out-bent. 1882 W. K. Parker in Srans. Linn. Soc. 
IE. 1. 167 The base..is attached to the most outbent part 
of tbe trabecula, 

Outbi-d, v. [Ovr- 18, 17.] 

1. trans, To outdo in bidding or offering a price; 
to offer a higher price than, 

1587 Harrison England u. xviii. (1877) 1.300 One of than 
doo commonlie vse to out bid another. 1622 Matynes tac. 
Law Merch. 410 So by outbidding the other, oftentimes to 
raise the wares, 1741 Miootrron Cicero 1. v. 342 Le.. 
bought the house.. by outbidding all who offered for it. 1g0x 
A. Lane in Blackw. Mag, Oct. 490/1 Vhe late Mr. Quaritch 
outbid me for the only copy of Jautier I ever saw, 

2. fig. a. To offer more than; to outdo or sur- 


pass in any qnality, statement, etc. 

1597 Warnek ACS, Eng. vi. xxatit, He. .that would not be 
out-bid For courage. 1642 Rocrrs Maanan 142 Our out. 
bidding the Lords owne asking, is no marke of our selfe- 
deniall, 1853 Heescnre Pop. Lect, Se. ii, § 5. (1873) 52 
He was outbid by Anaximander, who said it was twenty- 
eight times as large asthe earth, 

+b. Of things: To surpass in value. Obs. 

1642 Rocers .Vaanian 392 As much as Crownes or Royalls 
ovthid brasse farthings. 1671 J. Autres Dedham f'alpit 20 
From the unspeakable, unconceivable and excetleot worth 
of this peace, it will outbid al! other things in the world. 

+3. To overestimate, overrate. Ods. 

1688 Suapweit Sgr. Adsatia v, Wks. 1720 EV. 107 You do 
me too much honour, you much out-bid my value. 1702 
Rowe Ams, ‘Step-Moth. 1.1, 260 Vou ont-bid my Service; 
And all returns are vile, but words the poorest. 

Hence Outbi‘dding vé/. sé. and fp/. a. 
Outbi-dder, ‘one that out-bids’ (J.). 

1632 I. L. Law's Resol, Wom, Rights 146 A thousand out- 
ridings and out-biddings is no farfeiture. 1830 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) LL. xv. 86 The..out-bidding spirit of a 
tyro at the auction for popularity. 

Out-Billinsgate, -billow, etc.: see Out-. 

Outbirth (autbarp). [f. Our- 7 + Briar 56.1] 

1. That which is brought forth or produced, or 
which springs from (something); the outward 
product or progeny. 

1663 W. Baviy Visit. fr. on High 27 They are hid per- 
petually from the out-birth of the wisdom of this World, and 
revealed onely to the Babes in the inward spiritual ground 
in Christ Jesus. 1740 Law App. fo all that Doubt (1768) 2t 
Heaven itself is nothing but the first glorious Out-birth,.. 
the beatific Visibility, of the One God in Trinity. 1842 J. 
STERLING £ss., etc, Tennyson (1848) 1. 458 All the rest is the 
direct outbirth and reflection of our own age. 

2. The action or fact of bringing forth. rare. 

1691 E, Tavtor tr, Behnten's Theos. Philos. vii. 8 The 
Instrument in the outbirth of this spirit is Venus, 

Ou‘tblaze, sd. [Ovt-7.] A blazing forth. 

3843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 87 A more vehement 
outblaze of human crime. 


[f. as pree: 


Also 
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Outblaze (outhlez),v. [Our- 14, 18] 

L. intr. ‘Yo blaze forth, burst out with ardour. 

@igux Ken Srou Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 384 She to the Hight 
of beav’nly Ardour rais'd, When neat the Daughters met, 
in Hytn ourblaz'd. 1870 Morris Barthiy Par. V1, 416 
Therewith the smouldering fire again outblazed Within hin, 

2. ¢rans. ‘To surpass in blazing, to obseure by 
a brighter blaze ; fg. to outshine in brilliancy. 

194a Voune V1. 7h. tv. 585 His Wrath inflani'd, his ‘Tender- 
ness on Fire, Like soft, smooth Oil, outblazing other Fires. 
1755 J. N. Scort Ass. transl, flomer 28 in Armour, which 
out-blaz‘d the Lamp of Day, 1861 Craik //ist, Any. 

Lit, Milton's Poetry, A tide of gorgeous eloquence. like a 

river of molten gold; outblazing. everything of the kind in 

any other puctry, 1876 Wuipa fa MW evter City vi. 144 ‘To 
Luy big diamaods till she could outblaze Lady Dudley. 

+ Outbleed,v. O45. [Ovr- 15, 14, 18.) 

1. a. ¢rans. To pour out or shed in the form of 
blood. b. zxtr. ‘To tlow out as blood. poetic. 

€1430 Lyne, Mea, Pacnis (Perey Soc) 235 To paye our 
raunsouts his blood he cid sheede; Nat a snial part, but al 

he did out bleede. 1580 Ip. Vaux in Fare S44 Adés. (1845) 

11, 302 Thou, that for Joue thy life and Jove outbtead. 
1596 Danavurte tr. Lestic's (list. Scot. sue gs Al the blude 
of bis body is lattne outbleid at the samyn, 

2. trans, ‘Vo surpass in blecding. nonce-zse. 

a uae Donne in Sedecé. (1840) 133 To find a languishing 
| wretch in a sordid corner..to set Christ Jesus before him, to 
| outeweep hin, out-bleed him, out-die hin, 

Outbloom (-blizin), v. [Our- 18.] 
To surpass in bloom, Also fy. 

1746 W. Horst ty foof (1748) 1. 48 Cheeks that out-Lloom 

1 the Roses, 3817 Byron Aeffo lyxxiv, Vou still may miuk 

| her cheek, ont-llooming all. 18614 Wryin Mervvilir Goad 

| for Nothing 11. 48 She will out-Lloom her former sell in her 
new prosperity, even as bleak, barren March is ont-bloomed 
hy the merry month of June. 

Ont-blo-ssom, 2. [Ovr- 18.] = prec. 

1695 Concreve Love for Love Vv. ii, | have seen fifty ina 
side-box by Candle-light, out-blossom five and twenty. 
1884 ‘Vessxvsun #ecket Prol 16 ‘True, one rose will out- 
blossom the rest. 

Outhblot, v. poet. [Our-15.] trans. To blot out. 

1549-69 N.in Sternhodd & Llophins’ Ps, cix. ui, Theyr 
name oat blotted inthe age, That after shall succede. a 1600 
Fladden FW, (1664) 32 Vhe chief renown eke of your child 
Your beastish acts should clear out-blot, ¢ 1864 J. Avors 
#lisab, Echovs (1870) 16 Vhe beavy fog-wreaths rise. Oute 
blot the wavering distance. 1g01 Alcadteap 7 Veo. 572/14 
Men, whose sin He woul outblot, Ve alone receive Hin rot. 

+ Ou't-blowed, fpi.a. Os. rare— LOur- 
11; Perror for oeddtown or outhowed.] 

1667 Dravben fad Hacperor 1. ii. (1668) 6 And at their 
roots grew floating Palaces, Whose ouat-bluw’d fed. 1725 
-Llowed] bellies cut the yielding Seas. 

Outblown (auw'tbloun), pf. a  [Our- 11.) 
Blown out, inflated; blown abroad. 

18sr Mravines HW Aade 1. xh 235 Vhe outblown rumours of 
the white whale did in the end incorporate with themselves 
all manner of marbid hints, 

Out-blunder, -blur, etc.: see Our. 

| Outblu'sh, v. [Ovt- 18.] “ans. To outdo 
' in blushing, to surpass in rosy colour. 

1634 Hantncton Castara u. (Arb.) 93 Perhaps not the 
chast morne herselfe disclose Againe, Voutblush th’ annulous 
rose, 1640 A. Menviner Conf. LA. 11899) 52 The bright 
sone could not ourblusche her. 1703 ‘late On Querz's Vict. 
vi, The madest Matron .. Out-blush'd her own Vermilion 
Dye. 1800 T. Moore Axnacreon Ixvi. 28 Not more the rose, 
the queen of flowers, Outblushes all the glow of bowers. 

Outblu'ster, v. [Our- 16, 18b, ¢.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo drive or do out of by blustering. 

1748 Ricttaroson Clarissa (1811) TI, 15 Those wives. .can 
suffer themselves to Le out-blustered and out-gloomed of 
their own wills, instead of being fooled out of them by acts 
of tenderness and complaisance. 

2. ‘To ontdo in blustering, lo get the better of by 


bluster. 

@ 1863 Thackeray Xound. Papers, Medal Geo, 11" (1869) 
358 If ever | steal a teapot, and my women don't stand up 
for me. .outhluster the policeman, and utter any amount of 
fibs before Mr, Beak, those beings are not what T take them 
to be. «1878 J. Inctis Sport 4 Work xiii. 146 A man..in 
fierce altercation with another, who tries his utmost to 
outbluster his furious declamation. [f 


Outboard (au'tboeid), @., adv. Nawt. 
| A. adj. a. Situated on the ontside of a ship. 
| 


trans, 


Out- 12+ Boarp sé. Cf, Inpoarp.] 

1823 Crasn Technol, Dict., Outboard (Mar), an epithet 
for whatever is without the ship. 1850 Audi. Navig, 
(Weale) 135 Outdeard, on the outside of the ship, as ‘the 
outboard works’. 187§ Beprorp Saflor's Pocket Bh vu. 
(ed. 2) 266 The outhoard plane may be made of mess tables. 

b. Outward from the median line of a ship. 

1893 IVesta. Gaz. 31 May 6/2 An obstruction had lodged 
in her outboard pipe. 1895 Century Afag. Aug. 597/1 Two 
passageways. .connected the bow and stern 10-inch guns, on 
the outboard side of each being officers’ quarters, elc, 

B. adv. a. In a direction out from the ship’s 


side, or laterally away from the centre of a ship. 

1836-48 B. D. Watsu tr. clristophanes 55 note, A strap by 
which the oar was fastened to the rowlock to prevent its 
slipping out-board, 1848 J. F. Cooper Capi. Sprée (Fliigel) 
A window which opened in-board, or toward the deck, and 
not out-board, or toward the sea. 

b. Of position: Outside a ship or boat; nearer 
to the outside than something else. 

1869 Sir E. Reeo SAip-duild. xv. 279 The length outboard 
is 8 feet 6 inches, and that i ieard about 3 feet. 18975 
Stoneuence Brit, Sports 640 The oar or scull..is always 
alittle heavier outboard than inboard. 1882 Nares Seaman- 

| S409 (ed. 6) 154 Which end of the shackle is outboard? 


OUTBRANCH. 


Out-boil, -bolt, etce.: see OvT-. 

Out-bond. A term (in Dictionaries) founded 
on the phrase oa? and in bond, applied to an 
alluinate disposition of the bricks or stones in 
forming a quoin or jamb. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Out aad in Bond, a Scotch 
terme for alternate header and stretcher in quuins, and in 
window and door jambs, 

«The application of oxt-dond to a ‘stretcher’ on 
the face of a wall as given in some recent Dicts. 
is apparently not in use. 

Ou‘t-book. In Clearing-house business ; Short 
for oat clearing book: see OUT- CLEARING, 

1884 Howarmt Clearing Systeat iv, 52 Vhe representa. 
tive af that bank is obliged to go to the desk of the 
complainant and take with hint his ‘out-buoks*, 1897 
Wester Gaz 5 Mar. 3 ¢ He pots the cheques, Xe, in his 
cause and retarns to his office, taking with hin his out-hooks. 

Out- border, -borough, ete. : see Our-. 

+ Ou'tborn, @ (sé. Obs, [Ovr- 11] 
out of the country; of foreign birth, — b. 
forcigner, 

1450 Com Myst, xxx. (Shaks. Suc.) 302 Hf Thesus were 
outborn in the lond of Galylye. 1532 in Strype #eed. Merv. 
(1822) Lot. asit. 207 By whom fan Bigdi-tuuaa] the Pope's 
Holiness may be as well answered. cas by iat out-born unin. 
ergso Sun J. Chenke déatt, x. 18 edocs, We now cal yem 
strangers and outbormns, and vitlindisch. 

+ Ou-tborrow, in phrase zadorrow and ont- 
borrow ‘surety in and out’: see INBORGH 2. Of5, 

Out-bound, @ [Ovi 11.]) Outward boul. 

1598 Barniy Sheer Weerees ico His home bound Indices 
fleet Deing sdely arrined, and bis outbound sent away. 
1666 Devownx Ana. Mire, cciv, Outbe bps at hi 
their voyage end. 18g2 Loxcr SZ, 
wind Wafts to the out-bound mari 
beloved Jand he leaves behind, 

Outbownd,. [Ovr- 18, 
surpass in bounding. b. ‘To leap BeygRAaF over vap. 

1760-72 11. Brook Aoed ef Quad. (tog) IL 24 He could 
outiun the reindeer, and outbound the antelope. 1895 
Wester, Gaz 5 Out, 3°T At is ay case of invetition runain, 
rivt and outbounding restraint. 

+Ou't-bou:nds, sé. p/. Ols. [OuT-3.] Outward 
Lounds; utmost or extreme boundaries or limits. 

1596 Srensur State fred, Whs. (Glebe) 616/2 Knockfaruns, 
Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfuord, which ire now the miost 
ontlonndes and abandoned places in the English Pale. 1669 
Wortince Syst. cleric. (1681) 87 The Propagation of ‘Vrees 
in Hedgerows, and Out-bounds of his Lands, 1690 Vor. 
Hiss. Bees. Limes ¥. 83 Wncursian on the Out-hounds of his 
Lordships Priviledge and Authority. 

Outbow vautban'), 7. [Our- 18.) frvaus, To 
outdo in bowing. , 

1728 Vouxe Love dame v.74 Me can outhow the howing 
dean, 

+ Ou't-bowed, ff/. a. Os, [OvT-i1.] Bowed 
or bent outwards; bellied, bulged. 

1627 Tie. Wain ffoly Panegyr. Wks. 475 The convex or 
out bowed side of a vessell. 2 

So +Ou't-bow:ing pf/. a. [Ovt- 10.], bowing, 
bending, or bulging outwards, outwardly convex. 

1657 Purcias Pot, #dying fas. i. xv.93 The sides being 
out-bowing. , 

Out-bra‘g, v [Ovr- 18.] fans. To outdo 
in bragging ; to go beyond in boastful talk. 

1565 GoLwine Oztd's Met, it. (1593) 297 Thou alt others 
maist outbrag, 1676 Wvenreeny 24, Drader i, Whs. 
(Rthlg.\ 107/2 To out-flatter a dull poet, ..outpromise a lover, 
outrail a wit, and outbrag a sea-captain, 1837 W. TRuinc 
Capt, Ronnevitle (1849) 181 ‘Vhey.. tried ta outhrag and out- 
lie each other, 1886 Ad! Year Round 4 Sept. 103 

b. fg. ‘To execed in pride of beauly, 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 5 Wis phenix dawne began 
Lut to appesre Like vnshorne veluet, on that termlesse skin 
Whose bare out-brag'd the web it scem'd to were. 

+ Out-brai‘d, v1 Ods. In pa. t. -braid(e, 
-breyd.e, ete. [f. Our- 15 + Bratp vl Cf. 
Agra v.! More correctly written as two words.] 

a. trans. To wrench, snatch, or pull out; to 
draw (a sword). 

13.. Coer de L. 4523 Men off armes the swerdes outbreyde. 
1390 Gowrr Conf. 1. 306 And he for wrapbe his swerd out- 
breide | xine seide}. ; 

b. ixtr. To start, spring, or burst out. 

crgoo Sege Ferus. (E. E, T. S.) 47/827 A womman, 
bounden with a barn, was on pe body hywte .. pat be barn 
out brayde fram pe body clene. A 

e. frans. To dart out, to throw out, eject. 

1600 Fatarax asso x. i, The snake (that on his crest hot 
fire out braid) Was quite cut off. 

+Outbrai‘d, 2.2 Os. [Altered form of 
ARRAID v.2 = Urpraip: prob. dne to the equiva- 
lence of prec. with ABrain v1) ¢rans. To up- 
braid, reproach. Fence t Outbrai-ding v4/. sd. 

1509 Barctay Shy of Folys (1570) 96 They haue no plea- 
sure, hut thought, and great disease, Rebuke, outbrayding, 
and stripes. féfd. 193 His frende he soone outbraydeth of 
the same. e1g10 — /irr. Gd. Manners (1570) F v, Thou 
should straungers in no maner despise, Outbrayding nor 
scoraing with deede or wordes fell. i 

Outbra-nch, v. rare. [Ovt- 14.) tutr. To 
branch out, ramify. foet. . 

1835 Baowntxe Paracelsus v.144 The molten ore., Winds 
into the stone's heart, outbranches bright In hidden mines. 
1868 Sternens Aunic Afon. 1. p. v. Sciences, subtilly out- 
branching up and dowa and sideways into yet other near by 
lore-fields. 
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OUTBRANCHING, 


Ou'tbranching, 24/. sé. [Ovt- 9.] A branch- 
ing out, ramification, So Ou'tbranching £//. a. 
(Ovt- to], branching out. 

1855 Bawey iJystic, cic. 123 The holy outbranchings of 
divinity, 1858 W. Arnot Laws /r, Heaven 11, xit. 96 
There are many outbranching bypaths. 1880 FairBatrn 
Stud. Life Christ v. (1821) 89 No outbranching trees made 
a cool restful shade. 

Outbrast, obs. pa. t. of OvTBURST v, 

Outbrave (autbrév), 7. [Ovr- 18 b.] 

1. frans. To face with show of defiance; to stand 
out against bravely or defiantly. ‘ 

1589 Nasue Ded, Greene's Mfenaphon (Arb.) 6 Who .. 
think to outbrave better pens with the swelling bumbast of 
a bragging blanke verse. 1605 RowLaxvs Hell's Broke 
Loose 36, V haue knowne men die, ‘Vhat have cut-brau‘d the 
Hang-inan to his face. 1622 Marktan Decades WWarre v. 
200 Let him therefore only outbraue danger, not wooe it, 
1795 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. xo Instead of guarding 
against the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it, 
1828 D'Iskacu Chas. f, 1. xii. 326 ‘The Duke sat outfacing 
his accusers, and outbraving their accusations. 

2. ‘To outdo or surpass in bravery or daring. 

1596 Suans. Merck. 170. i, 28, 1] would ., Out-brave the 
heart most daring on the earth..‘I'o win the Ladie. 1612 
Drayton Poly-ofd, v. 82 That those proud Airies, ..Out 
brave not this our kind in mettle, 1814 Byron Lava ut. xiv, 
Ouummber'd, not outbraved, they still oppose Iespair to 
daring, and a front to foes, 

b. ‘Vo outdo orexcel in beanty, finery, or splendour 
of array; cf. BRAVERY 3. 

1589 Greene .Wenaphon (Arb.) 60 Cupide dismounted 

from his mothers lappe..to outbraue the Thessalian dames 
in their beautie. 1997 Gerarpi d/erdaé Pref, The Lillies 
ofthe field outbraued him, a 16$1 Furter NW erthics (1840) 
Th. 487 Sol wnself is out-braved therewith (a flower]. 
1851 Dix . Bacon § 21 The prodigal bride- 
ae velvet, pucple from cap 
all. 
surpass (in any quality). 
’ ene. Vt xxx, My husband though by 
trade a Smith, for birth out-brau'd of none, 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olh. xxii. 43 Viuells, at large Waste, which other plaines 
our-braues. 1750 Carte fist, Hag. V1. 3r0 He affected 
every Where. .to out-brave them on alt publick occasions. 


Ilence Outbra'ved ffé. a., Outbra'ving vb/, sd. 
and ffl. a. 


x601 Custer Love's Wart, (Shaks. Soc.) 56 Their out- 
brauing termes, 1630 1. Ceaven God's Tribunal (1631) 42 
The out-brauings of roaring Ephraimites, 1652 J. Wricur 
tr. Camas’ Nat Caratec wt 50,1 am no Man to suffer 
such out-braving Language. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
I. ttt, 12g Suffice it, that no outbraved death Might end 
him, 18971 Rossertt Pocnes, Fenny 81 From shame and 
shame’s out-braving tuo, Is rest bot sometimes sweet to sou ? 

Out-bray’, 2. [Ovr- 15, 18.) 

tl. éraus. ‘Vo bray out, ejaculate, utter: see 
Brar v.1 4, and cf. ABuay vz. 3b. (Properly two 


words.) Obs, 

1558 G. Cavennisn Poems (1825) IL. 39 Mir voyce she out 
brayd. 1559 Jfirr. Wag. (1563) Qj, Whose rufull voyce no 
sooner had out brayed ‘Those wofull wordes, fétd. X ij, 
Wyth a sygh outhrayed, With woful cheare these woful 
wurdes he sayd. 1603 Forte Moudafene u. xii. (1632) 310 
For it enraged rave’s, and idle talk outbrayes. 

2. ‘To outdo or surpass in braying or roaring. 

1806-7 J. Beeksrorv JWJiseries Hun. Life (1326) w. vii, A 
cart containinga million of iron bars which you mustout-bray, 

Outbrazen,v. [f Ovr-15 b, 18 + Brazen.) 

1. To brazen out; to face out or maintain defiantly 
or impudently, 

268: ‘I’. Fratman fferactitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) L190 
‘To out-hrazen the Beliefof a Conspiracy ..ta seize the King, 
1755 VounG Cextaur Wed. 15 igh-bred, unbridled colts 
«with a blaze in their foreheads, to outhrazen my rebukes. 

2. ‘To outdo or surpass in unabashedness, = 

1702 T. Brown Lett. Jr. Dead Wks. 1760 VI. 216 The 
expertest devils..turn pale..to sce their impudence ont- 
brazen'd by a club of mortal puritans, 1710 Afanagers’ Pro 
& Con 39 Did he not. .out-brazen Sacheverell himself? 1878 
E. Jenxins /faverholute 6 Could you not face the workd 
and outbrazen the Devil? 

+ Ou't-breach. O/s. [Our-7.] An outbreak. 

1609 Br. W, Bartow Anse. Nameless Cath. 352 This last 
revolt and contemptuous out-breach so exceedingly disloyall 
ta his Grations Soueraigne, 

Outbreak (autbreik), sd. [Our- 7.] 

1. A breaking out; an eruption; an outborst 
of feeling or passion, of hostilities, of disease, of 


volcanic energy, ete. 
1602 Suaxs. //am. 11. i, 33 The flash and out-breake of 
a fiery minde. 1818 Lapy 3 


Torcan Autodiog, 23 It is the 
Pee pellia’ outbreak of a good and kind heart. 1830 

ERscHen Stat. Nat Philos, 348 Vhe first out-break of 
modern science. 1848 Kinastey Saént's Trag. wi. i 74, 
1 had expected some such passionate outbreak, 1855 
Macausay Hist. Eng. xiv. IU, 419 Anoutbreak of patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm, 1878 easy Physiogr. 199 V0 
some case volcanic outbreaks take place aetnalty beneath 
the sea. 1879 St. George's Lfosp. Rep. AX. 714 Two 
diphtheritic outbreaks. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 11 Apr. 
4/7 Since the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

3. Geol. The emergence of a rock at the surface; 
the outcrop of a stratum; the eruption of an 
intrusive igneous rock. 

1806 Martin in PAid. Trans. XCVI. 345 If the whole.. 
was an even plain, the border or onthe of each stratum 
would appear regular and true, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 
s.¥., When a vein of coal, &c. appears on the surface, it is 
called an out-éreck, the same as acrop-out, 1873 TAISTRAM 
Afoad iv, 65 In the neighbourhood of the basaltic outbreaks 
which frequently disturb the stratification. 


| 
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3. A breach of the peace; a public display of 
opposition to established authority; an insurrection. 

1849 Macavray /iist. Eng. viii, I. 440 If the inisgovern- 
ment of James were suffered to continue, it must produce... 
a popular outbreak, 1851 GALLeNca /taly 71 Revolutionary 
outbreaks in Sicily, 1858 Becnur Croix (1873) V1. vill 
593 Outbreaks, no doubt, there have been and will bes but 
they are bursts of lawlessness rather than of liberty. 

Outbreak (autbrak), vw [Out- 14.) fuer. 
Yo break out. (In OF. and ME. properly two 
words; now only poetic.) 

e1o00 JELeRic Saints’ Lives xxxi, 866 Swa pat him for: 
burnon on pam batce his reaf and he for dam bryne ut braccan 
ne mihte. 1297 RK. Grovc. (Kolls) 6567 Baldeliche he spac 
& sturneliche to pis water, po it alles out brac. ¢ 1400 
lwaine § Gaz, 3243 Now es the lioun out broken, ¢ 1450 
Losrvicn Grail xxvi. 112 And longe it was Er..Ony word 
Kiper myhte Owt Breke. 1604 Harrow HAs. 1. 574 And 
now and then outhrake the light. 1870 Moses Farthly 

Par. 1.1.95 A frightful clamour fram the wall outhroke. 

b. To burst intu flower. 

ile Morris £arthly Par. 11. i. 193 Round Venus’ feet 
Outbroke the changing spring-flowers >weet. 

Ou't-breaker !. -[Our- 8.} One who makes 
or joins in an outbreak. 

@1670 Sratoinc 7roub, Chas. 7 (1850) 1, 8 But the 
principall outbrakeris and malefactouris wes spairit. 

Ou't-brea:ker*, [f. Our- 3 + Buraker 54.1 
5.] A breaker at a distance from the shore. 

1801 Soutury Thalata xit. viii, The dash Of the out- 
breakers deaden'd, 

Ou threa:king, v4/. 5d. [Ovt- 9.) A breaking 
or bursting out: see Jveaé ouf in Break vw 54. 

¢1425 Foundat. St. Bartholomew's (i. E.T.S.) 15 Whate 
fastidious outbrekyngys hadde temptid hy. 1432-50 tr. 
fligden (Rolls) Ve 187 Valentinianus Augustus..deide in 
a manere ontbrekynge of his veynes, 1638 Siz T. Flereert 
Tram, (ed. 2) 41 He..is (by the fresh out breaking of her 
beanty) captivated. agar Bh. Erskine IAs, (1871) 1. 104 
They are fiee of gross outbreskings, being no common 
drunkards, swearers or Sabbathbreakers, 1838 Tuirtwatt 
Greece xx. VL. 135 The place of its first outbreaking .. in- 
dicates that the contagion came from abroad. 

Ou'threa:king, f//. a. [Ovr- 10.) That 
breaks or bursts out: see prec. 

1601 Danien Cre. Mars yn. i, Disordinate Authoritie.. 
durst not to proceed With an ontbreaking course. 1826 
BK. Levine Sadydon V1. vu.176 Deneted by the ontbreaking 
sore. 1837 Cartyer #'. ew. 1. iv. i, Immeasurable, mani. 
fold: as the sound of outbreaking waters, 

+Out-brea'st, 2. Oés. [OvT- 18b.]_ srans. To 
surpass in vocal achievement; to excel in singing. 

1612 (20 Voble AVY. vi, Two enmlous Philomels,.now one 
the higher, Anon the other, then again the first, And by and 
by out-breasted, that the sense Could not judge between ‘ein. 

Outbreathe (aulbr7d), vu = [Our- 14, 15.] 

1, frans. ‘Yo breathe out; fto expire; to ex- 
hale; to emit as breath. Now foe?, 

1559 Jerr. JfZaz. Induct, (1563) K ij, Outbrething nought 
hut discord euery where. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstane 

Not easely to be outbreathed by vapour, 1658 A. Fox 

Vurdz’ Surg. it iv.17 This young man out-breathed his 
last within few houres after. 1860 F. W. Fanner f/ynn, 
Eternal Spirit xii, Thou art_an unborn Breath outbreathed 
Onangelsand on men. 1866 Coxincron tr. Fixe, cRuetd vi. 
266 Cacus in his robber-lair Outbreathing smoke and flame. 

2. intr. or adbsol, 

@ 1625 Frercurr Love's Pilgr. i, No smoak nor steam, 
out-breathing from the kitchen. @185t Motk Lament of 
Selim i, The flowers outbreathe beneath my feet, 

So Ou'tbreathed (-bri7Sd), ff/.a.1, breathed out. 

@ 1596 Spenser (J.), That sign of last outbreathed Jife did 
seem, 1971 Mackrnztk Atan Feed, xxvili, (1803) 48 Her 
look had the horrid calmness of out-breathed despair. 

Outbreathed (autbre-pt), 7/7. 2.2 [f, Our- 26 
+ BreaTH sé. + -Eb.] Put out of breath. 

1597 Suans. 2 /fen. (7,1. i, 108 Rend ‘ring faint quittance 
(wearied, and out-breath'd) To Henrie Monmouth, | 1760-72 
Il. Brook Fool of Quad. (1809) 1. 84 Being all out-breathed 
in turns, they remitted from their toil, 1816 Byron S¥ege 
of Cor, xxiv, Outhreathed and worn, Corinth’s sons were 
downward borne. 


Ou'tbrea:thing, 24/54. [Ovr-9.] A breath- 


ing out; an exhalation. 

1831 Ln. Houcuton Alene, Ilany Scenes, Halian to faly 
(1844) 75 The bland outbreathings of the Midland Sea. 
1846 ‘Trencu Aézrac, xiii. 11862) 240-1 An actual outstream- 
ing and outbreathing of the fulness of his inner life, 

So Ou 'threa:thing f//.2. [OuT- 10], breathing out. 

1849 Sears Regeneration uw. i. (1859) 91 Vhe outbreathing 
influence of a living persdn. 

Outbreed to Out-bubble: see Our-. 

Outbring, 7. vere. [Ovt-15. In ME, two 
words; in 17th ¢. poetic.] favs, To bring ont: 
see DRING v, 21, 

a@1z00 Moral Ode 183 His frond he ut brochte. ¢ 137. 
Cuaucrg. Troslus i. 908 (958) She kowde nought a worc 
a-ryght out hrynge. 1623 H. Atrswortn Ps. in Farr S. 7? 
Fas. { 78 And he outbrings them from their anguishes, 

Outbrist, obs. Se. form of OvrBuRstT. 

(Out-bud, or Outbud,z., is given in some Dicts. 
as from Spenser, who has only the two words ox 
budding = budding ont. 

1sgo Srenser F. Q, 1. vii. 17 Whose many heades, out 
budding ever new, DW breed him endlesse labor to subdew.] 

Ou't-bu:dding, #/. st, [Ovr- 9.) A budding 
out; tbe bursting forth of a bud or buds. 

1840 Carty.e Herces ili. 159 That, strange outbudding of 
our whole English Existence, which we call the Efiza- 
bethan Era. 


OUTBUY. 


Outbuild (-bild), 7. [Ovr- 18, 17, 15.) 

1. trans. To surpass in building or durability of 
building ; in quot. 1834 catachr. to overbuild. 

1742 Younc Nt. Th. vi. 312 Virtue alone out-builds the 
Pyramids. 1834 Mar. Eocewortn /feden viii. 1. 160 She 
had left off building castles in the air, but she had outbuilt 
herself on earth. 

2. To build oul. poefie and rhee. 

1847 Emerson Socms (1857) 15 Or how the fish outbuilt 
her Fell. 1890 J. Putsrorn “Loyalty to Christ 1. 318 Ia 
Him the hidden affections and power of our Father are 
outbuilt and expressed. 

Ou't-bui:lding. [Ovr-1.] A detached build- 
ing, subordinate and accessory to a main building ; 


an ont-house. 

1626 Sia R. Bovir in Lismore Papers (1886) IV. 191 New 
owtbwyldings of my stables. 1824 Miss Mitrono I idlage 
Ser. 1. (1863) 78 The great farm, with its picturesque out- 
buildings, “18st Hawthorne Seven Gables xiii, A huge 
load of ouk-wood was passing through the gateway, towards 
the out-buildings in the rear. 

Out-bwlk, v. [(Ovr- 18.) ¢rans. To exceed 
in butk, 

1652 Bextowes Theoph. v. xlix, Aud, eight score times 
out-bulks the Earth. 1879 H. N. Huoson //antlet Pref. 4 
We find the gloss, I can not say out-weighing, but certainly 
far out-bulking, the text. 

Out-buller, etc.: see OvT- 14. 

Out-bully,z. [Ovt- 18,18¢.] trans. To get 
the better of by bullying; to have the best of in 
bullying. 

1708 Diss. Drunkenness 15 That he may not be out- 
thitied by the Oaths of Hackney-Coachmen. 1825-9 Mrs. 
Snerwooo Lady of Alanor (1860) V. xxaiii, 376, I myself 
should have ventured to mount any horse in my father's 
stud, and could out-bully any groom in his stable. 

Out-birn, v. [Ovt- 14, 18,17. (in ME. as 
two words. )] 

1. ¢ntr. To burn out or away, to be consumed. 

1597 Suaks, Pass. Pilgr. vii, She burn'd out love, as soon 
as straw out-burneth, 

2. trans. To exceed in burning, burn longer than. 

1742 Vouna Ne. 7’. 1x. 165 Amazing Period ! when each 
Mountain-Ileight Out-burns Vesuvius. 1832 Trexsvson 
Dream Fair (Wont 146 Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 

So Ou't-burning v/. 56., burning out, extinc- 
tion; On-‘t-burnt #//. z., burnt out, exhausted. 

1382 Wvcuir fsa. Ixiv. 2 As out brennyng [Vulg. exuséio] 
of fyr, they shulden vanshe awei, 1837 Cartytr Fr. Rez. 
I. nt iii, In dull smoke and ashes of out-burnt Sensualities. 


Outburst (autbiist), sd. [Ovr- 7.) 

1. An act of bursting out; a violent issue; an 
outbreak, explosion (of feeling, fervour, indigna- 
tion, ete.) ; a volcanic eruption. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Fob iit. 3 Vhey repent of their out- 
bursts, 1855 Batn Senses § dnt. ut. i. § 12 (1864) 96 The first 
outburst of muscular vigour in a healthy frame. 1860 Geo. 
Exnior Afid on Floss un ii, Tom was a little shocked at 
Maggie's outburst. 1874 L. Stepnen //ours in Library 
(1892) 1, vii. 259 This narrative is..not a volcanic outburst 
tu shake the foundations of society. 

2. The emergence of a rock or stratum at the 
surface; an outcrop; = OUTBREAK $d, 2. 

19708 J.C. Compleat Collier (1845) 10 There is an Out-burst 
or an appearance above ground of some vein of Coal. 1822 
J. Fuinr Lett. Amer, 60 The strata being horizontal, and 
the out-burst of the coal about the middle-steep of the hill. 

3. Comb, Outburst-bank, the middle part of 


a sea-embaak ment. 

1852 Wicains Audanking 25 The outburst bank, 5 feet 
high and 8 feet wide at top, and with a slope of but 14 to 1, 
because this part of the bank will have to sustain but a 
transient stress from the top of the tide. /éié. 123 The tide 
will not flow more than 10 feet at ordinary springs, in which 
case the inain bank will not be more than 6 feet in height, 
and the outburst and swash banks 4 feet more. 

Outburst, v rare. Forms: see Our adv, 
and Burst v, [Out- 14. (In ME, usually two 
words, now poctic.)] tx. To burst ont. 

13.. Cursor AM, 1088 (Gott) A syhing of his hert vte brast. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 8045 That the blode outbrast, & on brest 
light. ¢1430 1 A i 761 Suche worde my3ht ther 
outberste ‘That myght make the sytte yn evel reste. oe 

ay 


| Sutir. Poems Reform, ix. 124 Their boiling malice that 


hid In rageing sort outhrast. 1855 Baowninc Saud xiil, 
‘Then safely outburst ‘he fan-branches all round, 


Ou-thu:rsting, 24/56. [Ovt-9.] A bursting 
out or forth. So Ou'tbwrsting #f/. a. [OvT- 10}. 

1846 Trexcn Hulsean Lect, Ser. u, ii. 170 The outbursting 
of bud and blossom, the signs of the reviving year. 1853 
Tarrourp Castilian u. ii, Roar, and speak The strong out- 
bursting of a nation’s soul. 1854 J. Brece Biog. Samson v. 
124 Floods of outbursting tears, 1880 W. M. Wittiams in 
Gentil, Afag, Dec. 749 Such outbursting gases. 

Out-bury, -bustle, etc. : see OuT-. 

Ou't-bu:tting, v2/. 56. [Ovt- 7: ef. to bute 
out.) concr. A part that butts ont; a projection. 

1730 A. Gorvon Afaffei's Amphith. 267 The small Out- 
hutnings of the Podiuin, 

Ountbuy:, 2. [Ovt- 18, 15.] vans. To outdo 
or beat in buying; +to buy ata price beyond the 
value; +to buy out or off, to pay to be rid of (0ds.). 

1608 Carman Byron's Consp. Plays 1873 11, 234 He that 
winnes Empire with the losse of faith Out-buies it, 1616 
Sir T. Rok Yrnd, 10 Aug. (1899) 228 They [Dutch] would 
both out-present, out-bribe, and out-buy vs in all things. 
1634 Br. Haut Contempi., N. T. 1. xy, The wand and the 
sheet are for poor offenders, the great either outface or out- 
buy their shame. 


OUT-BY. 


Out-buzz, etc.: see Our-. 

Ou:t-by’, -bye, adv. (adj) Se. and north. 
dial. [f. Ovt adv. + BY adv. Cf Ix-py(e.J Out 
a little way; a short distance ont; outside the 
house, abroad, in the open air; lo the outside (of 
a house, mine, farm, elc.). 

a 1400-50 4 lexander 2762 (Ashm.) Pe ledis ont of Landace 
& all pe fandis out-by. 1752 D. Stewart in Scots Mug. 
(1753) July 344/2 There were two gentlemen wanting him 
out-by. 1819 Scorrt Sr. Lani. vii, A‘ gaes wrang when 
the Master's ont-bye.  #béd, xxv, The very pick-maws and 
solan geese outby yonder at the Bass. 1881 Ravmonn J/ining 
Gloss., Ontbye or Outbyestde, Newc., nearer to the shaft, and 
hence further from the forewinning. 1886 Stevenson Afi. 
napped 3 Step out-by to the door a minute, 

b. attrib. Outside, out-of-doors, as out-by work, 
field-labour, oz/-by servant, worker (on a farm); 
out-lying, as ‘the sheep in the out-by field’; ov?-by 
farm, a moorland farm. 

1816 Scott B/, Dwarf x, Warry and 1 hae been to gather 
what was on the outbye land, and there’s scarce a cluot left. 
1896 N. Munro Lost 2broch (1902) 104 Our folk lived the 
clean ontby life of shepherds and early risers. ate Patron 
Castlebracs 145 (E. D. DD.) The ontbye agricultural workers. 

Out-ceall, -calvinize, etc.: see Out-. 

Onut-cant, v. [Ovr- 18.) trans. To surpass 
or excel in the use of cant (see Cant 5d.3), 

1658 Osporn Aid, Son (1673) 182, 1 have heard him..at 
another time out-Canta London Chirurgion. 1670 W. CLankr 
Nat Mist. Nitre gt Vf you would with my Tord Bacon out- 
cant these or other Artists in their own Terms. 1772 Ani 
Keg. 7_A prince..who has..ont-canted the most zealous 
enthusiasts in his appeals to heaven. 

Out-caper, -carol, etc. : see Ovr-. 


Ou'tea:rried, A//.c. [Ovr- 11.) Exported. 

oe A Barrow [Veaving 17 Sum of the out-carried com- 
modities in value and custom, £ 294,184. 17. 2. 

Outcarry,z. [f. Ovr-15b, 18 + Carry v.] 

tL. trans. To carry out, accomplish. Ods. 

1611 Char, Author in Coryat's Creatities, Put he free from 
all other symptomes of aspiring will easily outcary that. 

2 Naut. To carry more sail than; hence, to 
outsail, sail faster than. 

3833 M. Scorr Tou: Cring?e viii. (1859) 158 His Britannic 
Majesty's schooner Gleam will from his greater beam and 
superior length outearry and forereach on you. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwet. SAorts & Ady. Scot?. xiii. (1855) t19 If the breeze 
freshened, the Clorinde ontcarried the schooner, 

Ou-t-ca:rrying, v4/. 56. [Ovt- 9.]  Carry- 
ing out: a. Exportation. b. Accomplishnient ia 
practice. 

1579 Fenton Guiceiard. xvitt. (1599) 851 He gane out 
ordenance, that there should not be transportation nor out- 
carying of goods. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Lie V1. 399 The 
ont-carrying of a solemn step that involved the entire life. 


Outcast (au'tkast), 53.1 [sb. use of Ourcasr 
ppl. a.} 


1. A person ‘cast out’ or rejected; an abject; 
a castaway ; one rejected or cast off by his friends 
or by society; an exile; a homeless vagabond. 

13. fAvang. Nicod. 746 in Werrig Archte LIT. gos pou 
oat-cast of all men, how dar pou negh pistemple nere. 1388 
Wreur Ps. Ixxxiii{i). 11, 1 chces to be an ont cast [Valg. 
abjyectus) inthe hous of ay God. 1526 Prler. Pers. (Wade W. 
15311 117, } shall than be repnted as an outcast & nothynge 
sel by. 1535 Coverpace /’s, xxii}. 6, [ am a worme and 
hv man: a very scorne of men and the outcast of the people. 
1570 Levins J/anip. 36/12 An outcast, adiectus, 1733 Pore 
Ep. Cobhant 204 He dies, sad outcast of cach church and 
state, 1832 Hr. Maarincau Homes Aér. vi. 78 Being thus 
made outcasts, they acted as outcasts. 1849 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 363 Quarters peopled by the outcasts of 
society. 

2. That which is thrown out or away, refuse, offal; 


a plant thrown out from a garden. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xvit.cxxxy. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
224/2Hulkes and offal and oute caste of corne. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 3975/1 Owte caste, or refuse, or coralyce of corne,.. 
cribalum, 3796 Witnertne Brit, Plants (ed. 3) Il. 309 
Found..in a situation that would allow of its being an out- 
cast of a garden. 1842 Jend. A, Agric. Sow U1. 1. 325 
A nobleman. .made a large pond in the solid clay, and burnt 
all the ontcast. 

+3. An inferior sheep culled from the rest of the 


flock. Ods. 

3671 /nv.in Anderson Hist, Lea 25(N.W. Lincotns. Gloss.) 
Fifty-two weathers and hogges, outcasts. 

+4. A projectile. Ods. 

3674 N. Fatarax Bulk §& Selp. 120 The rist or spring of all 
that swiftness that is given to ontcasts. /d/d. 129 When we 
give a dartingness to ontcasts. 5 

+5. A part thrown out or built ont from the 


main body of a building. Ods. 

1574 Nottingham Rec. IV, 137 For a chymney and ij. out 
castes or purprestures to his house. 1616 Surri. & Marke. 
Country Farme 87 You shall make round about the Done- 
house, on the outside, two ont-casts of hewed stone, or round 
rings of plaister, as broad as three or four chesse of stones. 

Outcast, 54.4 (Ovr- 7.) ' 

t 1. ‘The act of casting out; expulsion. Ods. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 46 [There is] no danger 
at all..to the Church..by their (the Jesuits’) outcast. 

2. The act of throwing out or from one. 

1864 Gd. Words 599/2 At each ont-cast, it [a net) opens at 
every mesh, 

3. A falling out, quarrel. (Cf. Cast. 81) Sc. 

1634 Tyninghame Sess. Records in A. L. Ritchie C4, S¢. 
Pics (1880) 238 Thair was ane ontcast between George 
Shortns and George Foster. 1637 
Jas. Murray 21 Nov. (1671) 321, 

Vou. VIL 


Ruruerrorp Lett, to 
tremble at the remem- 


249 


brance of a new out-cast betwixt him and me. 1818 Scorr 
firt, Midi. x\vil, Reuben never sleeps weel, nor I neither, 
when you and he hae had ony bit outcast. 

+4. An outlet ; a vent. Oéds. 

1601 Hontasn Pliny xxxi iit, 1. 4o9 Ou either side of 
such pits..certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting holes, to 
receine those hurtfull and dangerous vapours. 

Outcast (autkast), Apé.a. [Over tr: 
out, Cast v, 81.] 

1, Of persons: orig, Abject, socially despised; in 
later use, Cast out from home and friends ; hence, 
forsaken, forlorn, homeless and neglected. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Bocth. m1. pr. iv. 57 (Camb. MS.) So mochel 
the fowlere and the moore owt cast [adyreffor] pat he is 
despised of most folk, c1goo Aule St. Benet (i. TS) 

6/1034 Mine awne condicions wil 1 ken, Reproue & oute 
cast of al women, ¢ 1600 Sttaks. Nowe, xaix, 1 all alone 
beweep my outcast state. 1795-7 SouTHEY Jurenshe ay Minor 

Yoemts Poet. Wks. 11. 72 Barbarous climes, Where angry 
England sends her ontcast sons, 1828S. R. Macrianp Let. 
Rev. C. Simeon 20 In this state of out-cast misery he lived 
for more than four years. 1860 Froupe f/ést, ny. Vo 112 
The highways and the villages were covered..with forlorn 
aut outcast families, now reduced to beegary. 1888 /’ad/ 
Mall G, 23 Oct. 1/2 The bitter cry of outcast London, 

2. Of things: Rejected, discarded. 

c1s60 RK. Morice in Left, Lit, Wen (Camden) 25 Eamongs 
the outecaste papers [haue founde one fragment of a Bull 
of Indulgences. 1605 Campin New, Ded. 2 The rude 
robble and out-cast rubbish. .of a greater and more serious 
worke. 1853 Kane Geinnedd /xf, xvii. (1856) 129 Voconvert 
several outcast eatables to good palatable food. 

+3. ‘Thrown out as an extension from the main 
building, Oés. 

1645 Hanincton Sarvs, Weres. in Worcs, éftst. Soc, Prec. 
1,135 In the Churcheyarde Ou the Southe syde abone an 
outeast chappell. 

Outca'st,v. Now rare. [Our- 15. (In MEL 
orig. two words: now poetic.’] /raus. To cast out: 


see Cast 7, 81. So Outearst fa. pple. 

arz00 £, He, f'sadter Ixxxiiili). 11, 1 ches out casten for to 
hin In pe hous of God is min. @ 1325 J’ rose /’salfer cviiilil. 
9 Ben hij outcusten of her woninges. ¢1374 Cuaccer Prey. 
dus ¥. 615 llere 1 dwelle ont cast (z.7 east oat) from alle 


sce cast 


loye. a 1425 Cursor J/, 18230 (Trin) Outcast bou art of 
goddes aungele. 1483 Cath. cling. 264/2 Vo Oute caste, 
abice -Oute castyn, adiectyes, 1580 flowers Bless. Mire. 


too Thon .. wilt, as T think, me utterly outcast. a 1662 
Heyes Laud (1668) 156 It being the custom of all those 
whom the Court casts out, to labour by all means they can 
to ont-cast the Court. 1741 FE. Eeskine Sera. Whs. 1871 
Il]. 17 Their suspending, outcasting and deposing seven men 
from the holy ministry. 18g5 Lyxcu Adende¢ xxiv. ii, Fill us 
with the love, outcasting Murmur, fearfulness, and sleep. 

Outcaste (au'tka:st), sé. (@.) [Cf Ovr- 12.] 
One who has lost or is put out of his caste. Also, 
One of no caste. 

1876 Eacycl. Brit. V. 191 On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercoarse ceases between the spouses: if the out. 
caste be a sonless woman, she is accouated dead. 1864 
J. T. Wueecer Short dist, India sg Wesides the four 
castes [of the Hindu people], there is a large population 
known as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior 
to the Stidras, and were probably the Helots of India when 
the Stidras were masters. {ut see Parian.] 

b, as adj, Outside caste; of no caste, 

1894 R. Kipuinc Fungle B&. 37 They have no law, 
are outcaste. 

Ou:tca'ste, v. [Cf Our- 26: see Caste sd. 2, 
3-] ¢rans, To put (a person) out of bis caste; 
to deprive of caste; to cause to lose caste. 

1857 Native Opinion Dec., \ man will be outcasted if he 
observes mourning for one day instead of two, or partakes 
of boiled rice with his coat on. 1889 F#ves 21 Oct. 5 3 Two 
members of the Jain community have recently been out- 
casted by their co-religionists for visiting Knyland. 1894 
Mission. Herald (Buston) Aug. 329 By this uct he not only 
outcasted his son but also Gaieed the displeasure of all his 
caste people. 

Hence Ourtca'sted ffl. a., Owtcasting wi. sd. 

1886 Pall Mali G.27 May 11/2 ‘The caste system has been 
so very much battered about, that onteasting has lost 
almost all its terrors. 1891 Dafly News 12 Jan. 5/6 
Measures taken with this object would be illusory so long 
as ‘outeasting’ was possible. 

Outcasting (au-tkastin), vA/. 54.1 [Ovr- 9 
(from cast ou?).} 

1. The action of casting out; ejection, expulsion ; 
vomiting ; rendering otticast. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, Rov xi. (Tollem. MS), Also 
by oate castynge and strecchynge, and onercastynge .. of 
bemis, ly3t bryngep forpe all pinges. c1goo tr, Seereta 
Secret, Gov. ie. 75 Outkastyng wasshis be body, & 
clensis be stomake of roten & euyl humours — 1535 Cover. 
DALE Acts xxvii. 18 On the nexte daye they made an 
oulcastinge, 31826 KE. Irvine Badylon 11, vit. 171 The ont- 
casting and desolation of the Jews. 

+2. That which is thrown away; refuse; offal, 

21340 Hampote fsalter xvii.). 6 ‘Thof thai seme laith 
and outkastynge til some. .til me thai ere faire and_bright. 
1382 Wyeuir 1 Cor, iv. 13 The paringis, or out-castinge, of 
alte thingis. c1qgoo Aude St, Benet (E.E.T.S) 14 It es 
wrmis and na man, And ut-castyng o men. 1616 SurFi. & 
Maakn, Country Farme 386 Worth nothing but to make 
refuse and outcastings of. 


+3. An offshoot. Obs. 


They 


1340 Ayend. 22 rs vifte outkestinge of pilke stocke is 
sone zixte kestinge ont of the ilke boze is wyb- 
stondinge. 


Outeasting, zv6/. 54.2: see OurcasTE v. 
Owtcastness, [f.Ovrcast c.+-NESs.] The 
state of being an outcast. 


1 
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| 
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“OUT-CLIMB. 


1846 FLARE J fission Com. (1850) 124 Shame and scorn and 
ontcastuess and destitution and disease and death, 


Out-eavil, ete.: see Ovr-. 
+ Outcept,z. Ods. [OuT- 25.] = Excrrr 7... 


1470-85 Matory -irthur x, Ixxii, 1 oute cepte hym of al 
knyghtes, 1530 Parser, 650/1 He is the strongest man 
that ever 1 sawe, [ outcept none. 

t+ Outce'pt, quasi-fref. and conj. Obs. Also 6 
-cepte, -sep, -sept. [originally ja. pple. of prec.] 

A, asi-prep, Lxcert prep. t. 

e400 Lanfranc's Cyrury. 140 Alle be membris out cept 
be lacertis of be Lrest. 1goz Arnount Chron. (1814! 230 
Outcepte ever the goods marchaundises or dette. 1518 
Waters, rch. in woth Rep. Heist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 
327, Noo lords..shall drynk no maner of man... oulesept 
ther pleasures and willes.” 1633 B. Joxson Zale Vuh. 1. iifi), 
OF any other countic I the kingdome. Zan, Oautcept 
Kent, for there they landed All gentlemen. 

B. quasi-conj. = KExcevr cons. 2. 

1528 Payne Sederne’s Reginien 21) iij, Outcept thou 
trust in the figure, 1gg0-63 Macuss Diary 249 The 
menyster wold nott, owtsept she wokl com at vj in the 
mormyng., 1621 B, Joxsox Gipsies Vetunor phe Whs, 
(Reldg.) 624/1 Outcept f were with child with an owl, as 
they say, I never saw such luck. 

Outeh, variant of Occe ft) 

+ Owt-cha:mber, (2s. 
room outside a house, ete. 
an antechamber. 

14.0 Why Lcawt te a Nun 267 in Ef. P. (1862) 143 In 
that couent were they nowst; But an owte chamber for 
hem was wrow3t. a 16gr Donen Lets, (1651) 314, 1 aske 
your leave, that ] may hide myselfe in your outchamber, 
1654-66 HartOrrenry /'arthen. 11670) 550 He retired himself 
into an ont-Chaimber, 

+ Owtchange. Obs. nonce-cud, 
ward or foreign exchanye. 

1695 W. Lowsres “iss. Laren 
Chamberlain, and) Master and Work 
his Fachanges and Outchanges in Eng 

Outcha rm, 2. [Ocr- 18.) “aus. To surpass 
in charming : to charm more potently. 

1710 Noreis Chr. Pradence v. 235 To outcharm all the 
pleasures and Relishes of this sensible world. 1827-44 
Nw P. Wittis Mocais, Psyche 15 One silent look of thine, 
Like stronger magic, will owtcharm it all. 

Out-chase to Out-chide: see Orr. 


+ Ou'tchoo:sing, 70/. st. Cts. [Ovt- 9.] 
The action of choosing out, selection; a levy. 

3535 CoverpaLe t AYugs v.14 Salomon made an out- 
chosynge (of workmen) thorow ont all Jsracl And ys 
votchosynge was thirtie thousande men, 

Out-citizen to Out-clamour : see Our-. 

Outclass (autkla’s\, 7. Sforténg. [OvT- 26.] 
trans, ‘Vo beat or surpass (a rival) so completely 
as to put him virtually out of the same class or to 
preclude the notion of his being a competitor; to 
leave ‘nowhere’ in a race or contest. 

1870 Paid News 12 May, She [a yacht] was completely 
outclassedl on that occasion, and never stood the shghtest 
chance fromm start to finish, 1882 Sf. James's Gaz 4 Apr. 
o1.¥ fine young fellow: but... beside the bright and merry- 
looking athlete who opposed him he seemed quite outclassed. 
1893 Q. (Coven) Delectuble Duchy 83 As a liar, 1 oot-classed 
every man on board. 

Ou't-clea:rance. Commerce. [Ovt-6.] The 
act of clearing out; the clearance of a ship by the 
payment of the custom-honse dues. 

1778 Foomn 7'rip Cafais 1.i, (Seaman says] You are 
welcome to anchor here as long as you list: But you will 
find the duties high at out-clearance. 

Ou't-clea:ring, 74/. 5d. Banking, [Ourt- 6.] 
The sending out of bills of exchange and cheques 
drawn upon other banks to the Clearing-house, in 
order to their seltlement by the banks on which 
they are drawn; hence, the bills and cheques 
collectively thus sent out to be cleared: the con- 
verse of Ix-cLEaRING. Also aéfrth, as ou't-clear- 
ing book (short on?-do0/, the book in which 
these are entered. Iience Ou't-clearer, the repre- 
sentative of a bank at the Clearing-house, who 
manages the out-cleariag; also called out-clerh. 

[x827 Ginnart Pract. Treat, Banking 11849) 11. 442 Alt 
the articles in the Clearing are entered..in a book called 
the Clearing Book. On the left hand are entered the bills 
and drafts upon other Bankers. These are called the 
‘clearing out ’.) 1875 Jevons Aoncy (1878) 278 The exchanges 
are effected by an et number of messengers simulta. 
neously walking round the desks, delivering the parcels of 
‘out clearing ' and receiving those of *in clearing’, or, as 
they are called in New York, the Credit and Debit Ex- 
changes. 1882 A. S. Micute Gilhart's f/ist. Banking V1. 
325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree, of 
course, with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks, 1897 Hester. Gaz. 
5 Mar. 3/1 The ‘out-clearers’in the morning sort the 
various Cheque received by their bank on the other clearing 
banks in alphabetical order, and enter them in their ‘ont- 
clearing books * under the names of the different banks, 

Out-climb,z. [Ovr-18,17.] /aus. To sur- 
pass in climbing ; to climb or ascend beyond. 

ax610 B. Joxson Pr. Menry's Barriers Whs. (Ruldg.) 
477/1 Buildings .. that were the pride of time And did the 
barbarons Memphian heaps outclimh, 1854 Owen in Cire. 
Se. Organ, Nat. 1. 198 It can ontelimb the monkey. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 269 They have outclimbed the 
wood, and are standing on the close. .grass of the hillside. 

Out-clothing, -club, etc.: see Ovur-. 6 


a. A 
An ontcr room, 


{Out- 1.) 
b. 


His 


OUT-COAT. - 


+ Owt-coat. 04s. [OurT- 3.] An overcoat. 

1684 London Gaz. No. 1991/4 A brown Cloth Out-Coat. 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Foot of Quad. (1809) 1. 68 Coats, out- 
coats, shirts, waist-coats. ae. 

Ou't-co:llege, @ [Ovt- 12.] Not residing 
within the buildings ofa college: applied chiefly to 
members of a college who reside or lodge outside. 

1861 Trevenyan /lorace at Athens, Colder than out- 
college breakfasts. 1884 RK. Ornsey Men. FX. EA agar ee 
1.24 To these must be added his ‘out-college' friends. 1893, 
owner //ist.C. C. C. (O. HS.) 224 Another scholar, for 
having in his room some out-college men without leave, .. 
was sentenced to he kept hard at work in the library..for a 
month, AZod. (Oxford), ‘List of Out-college Residents’. 

Out-colour, etc.: see OvtT-. 

Outcome (awikem), sé. [Ovt- 7.] 

+1. The act or fact of coming out, Ods. 

a1225 -ucr. R. 80 Widuten hope of vicume. 1375 Bsr- 
nour Lruce w. 361 And we sali neir enbuschit be, Quhar we 
thair out-cummyng [./S. £. outecome] may se. ¢1500 
Lancelot 392 ‘I'wo knichtis..waiting his outcome. 

b. The time of the year when the days begin 
to lengthen (Jam.). Se. 

1706 Ware of Collingtoun in Watson Coll, Se. Poents 1. 
43. F pray you, Duncan, thole me here, Until the out- 
com of the Vear. 1715 Woodrow Corr. (1843) H. 8&7 They 
talk that Mar .. designs to quaiter in Perth this season uh 
the outcome of the year. 

2. ‘That which comes out of or results from 
something ; visible or practical result, effect, or 
product. (orig. Sc.: app. made Eng. by Carlyle.) 

1788 R. Gattoway Poems 13 And for the outcome o' the 
story, Just trust it to your ni’bour tory, 1808-18 Jamieson, 
Outcoine, Termination,. Increase, product. 1832 Carve 
AMfisc. Boswell s Johnson 1857) V1. 59 We do the man’s intel- 
reat wrong, if we measure it by its mere 

Ki Saint's Frag. U1. iii, 138 
1857 Ruskin Pod. Aeon, Art 
ing more than the natural growth and 
ontcome tle dishonesty of the little buyers and 
sellers, 186Q0WE, Ae. 19 Aug. 227/1 He is, as the modern 
phrase has it, the ouiconte of these tine fictional theories. 
1874 SULLY Sensat. § Lututt. 76 Readiness to act {is] the 
sure outcome and test of belief. 

3. An outlet. 

1885 W. D. Howetis Sédas Lapham (1891) 1b. 185 There 
ain't going to be the out-come for the paint in the foreign 
markets that we expected. 1894 Th. Nisser Bush Girl's 
Hou. 46 Vhere were lots of other outcomes for her heroic 
efforts without her going to war for the sake of her country. 

+ Outcome, f//.a. Obs. In 1 titancumen, 5 
out e)-comen. [In OE. f, #/an from without + 
cumen, pa. pple., come.) Come from without, i e. 
from another country or place; foreign. 

¢893 K. Everep Ores, vii. § 5 Pret par nan utaneymen 
mon euman ne dorste. a 1023 Weirstax fone, xv. (1883) 
gt Elpeodige men and utancamenc swyde ns swencad, 
¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. fred, 18 For out-comen men that he lade 
with hym. ééfd., The owt-conten folk pat was thus into the 
land f-come. 1469 Waters. Arch. in 10th Kep. Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App. \. 307 No oute commes mith nor strangere, 

So Ou‘tco:mer, ta. aslranger; one coming from 
outside. Ofs. b. One coming out from a place. 

1607 in fist, Wakefield Grant Sch. (1892) 70 By any 
scholler oroutcommer, 1880 L. WanLack Ben. ffir 423 ‘What 
is going on? ' one of the Galileans asked an ontcomer, 

+ Ou't-co:meling. és. exc. dial. [f. Ovt- 
+ ComEune, after Ovtcoms pp/.a.] One who bas 
come from without; a stranger, sojourner, as distin- 
guished from a native, or original resident. 

13.. E. E. Allit, P. P. 876 An out-comlyng, a carle. 1555 
in Serype Aecd. Mem, (1721) HL. 1. xxxiii. 429, T beseech you, 
as out-comlings and strangers, to abstain [ete.}. 

Owtco:ming, 7/.5d. [Our- 9.] 

+1. A coming out, issuing forth; coucr. a place 
of issue or emergence. Ods, 

1300 Cursor Jf, 12593 At be vte-cuming o pe yatte He 
turnd again. 1375|see Outcome sé. 1} 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. KN. 1x. (Bodl. MS) If. 30/2 A seneuze..is naisch atte 
be oute comyngeand hard tanned 1548 Iba. Chrom,, 
dfen, VF 107), Ju the plain feld. .abidyng the outcommyng 
and battaile of their enemies. 

2. Kvent, issue; a result, a product. 

1382 Wvettr Gen. xli.13 We herden alle thingis that after- 
ward theoutecom Serine thing proued. 1858 J. Martineau 
Stud. Chr. 306 They are the separate outcomings of a great 
lifethrill, 1895 E. Waite Life in Christ wt, xxii. (1878) 323 
No mere outcoming of modern thought. 

3. Emanation. 

1845 Trencn //uls. Lect, Ser. 1. ig Him of whom the 
Scripture is the outcoming and the Word. 1860 — Serw. 
Westm. Abb, xi. 115 Our words are the ontcoming of our 
inmost heart. 

Out-compass to Out-cook: sce Our-. 

+ Ou't-co:rner. O¢s. [OvT- 3.] An outlying, 
remote, or out-of-the-way corner or spot. 

1530 Patscr. 250/2 Outcorner or secrete corner, xednyt. 
1626 Bernarp /sle of Adan (1627) 10 Besides many Backe- 
sides, By-lanes, and Out-corners, there are foure great streets. 
1642 Futcer Holy & Prof. St. uw. ix. 82 Well skilled in some 
dark out-corners of Divinity. 

Outeorporate, v.: see OvT- 25. 

+ Ont-co'te, v. [f. Out- 18 + Cote.) érans. 
To surpass. cae 

1g89 Warner A/d, Eng, vi. xxx. (1612) 149 She of the Gods 
and Goddesses before the wanton noted, Was of the Gods 
and Goddesses for wantonnesse out-coted. 

Out-count, -country: see OUT-. 

+Out-countenance, v. Ods. [OvuT- 26.] 
trans. ‘Yo put oul of countenance; to outface. 


{ 
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1986 Bricut Afelanch, xxix. 166 Then is he presently 
outcountenaunced through the guiltie conceite, 1603 Florio 
Montaigne m1. ii. (1632) 190, | have seene him when hee was 
past threescore yeares of age mocke at all our sports, and 
outcountenance our youthfall pastimes, 1613 J. Davies 
Afusé’s Teares (1878) 14 While’ high Content, in what- 
so-euce Chance, Makes the braue Minde the Starres out- 
countenance. 

+ Ou‘t-course. O¢s. [Ovr- 7: after Lat. ex- 
cursio, excursus cunning out, invasion.} An excur- 
sion; a hostile inroad or incursion. 

a 1603 ‘I’. Cartwricut Confut. Rhenz. N. T. (1618) 721 It 
so crusheth this opinion of the Saints out-courses upon the 
varth, 16a1 Motte Camerar, Lit. Libr. v. iv. 333 Made 
out-courses upon the neighbor-countreys. 

Out-course, z.: sce OuT-. 


Out-cowrt. [Ovr- 3.] An outer court. 

1655 H. Vacaian Silex Scint. 1. Son-dayes iii, A taste of 
Heav'n on earth..the out-courts of glory. @1716 Sovru 
Sern. (1744) VUE. ai, 231 Persons who, like Agnppa, were 
almost Christians, and have been {as it were) iu the Skirts 
and Uut-courts of Heaven. 

+ Outera‘ck, v. Ods. [Ovr-18.] trans. To 
make a louder erack‘or noise than; to outbrag, 

1592 GREENE Groat's w. Wit (1617) 23 Furnish himselfe 
with more crownes, least hee were ontcrackt: with new 
commers. 1602 24d Pt. Keturn fr, Parnass, 1. vi. 498 Hang 
him whose verse cannot out-belch the wind:..Cannot out- 
cracke the scarr-crow thunderbolt. 1606 Marston Faw iv. 
F iij b, Heele out cracke a Germaine when hee is drunke. 


Out-craft, 7. rare. (Ovr- 21.) ¢rans, To 
surpass in craft or cunning; to outwit. 


1879 H, N. Htpson //anlet 24 Claudius must get up very 
early, and be very busy when up, to out-craft him, 

+ Ont-crafty, 2. Obs. rare". [f, Our- 20 + 
Crarty (if uot a misprint for ost-crafted).) = prec. 

1611 Saas. Cyd, iv. 15 That Drug-danin’d Italy, hath 
out-craftied him, And hee’s at sume hard point, 

Out-erash, out-crawl: sce Ovr-. 

+ Ou'terease, Obs. rare. [Formed as the oppo- 
site of zacrease, after such pairs as ingrowth, out- 
growth. Outgrowth, outshoot ; emigration. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 96 As for their Colonies and 
Outeteases into Spain they are..hardly proved. 76%. 103 
‘The men of Marseil are connted an Outcrease of Asia, 

Outcrier, Now rave. [Ovt- 8.] One who 
eries ont. a One who raises an outery ; a brawler. 

1535 Coverpate /sa. xiii. 1 He shal not be an outeryer, 
ner an hie niynded person. 1561 Davs tr. Buliinger on 
A poc.{1§73) 150 Plagues, disturbers, outcryers, and iniurivus 
agaynst God and hys Saints. 1584 Leycesters Conunonie, 
(1641) 30 ‘Yo stop the mouths of out-criars. 

+b. One who sells by auction (OuTcry sd. 2). 

1577-87 Hotinsurn Chron. ILE. 1207/1 Pobe cried through 
the citie by a man with a hell, and then to be sold by the 
common outcrier appointed for that purpose, 

Outerop (awtkrpp’, 54. [Ovr-7: ef. crop ont, 
Crorv.to.] d/iningand Geol, The cropping out 
or emergence of a stratum or vein al the surface ; 


the edge of a stratum or vein that thus crops out, 

1805 f:din. Rev. Vi. 244 Most of our coal has been dis- 
covered. . by exploring their outcrops, 1815 W. Situ Ven. 
Map Strata Lng. § Wales7 Vhe edges of the strata, which 
may alt be crossed ina journey from cast to west, are called 
their outcrops. 1878 Huxtry /*iysiogr. 29 Rain falling 
upon the ground..is absorbed by the outcrop, or exposed 
surface, ofthe sandy stratum. 1882 J. Haroy in Proc. Berio. 
Nat. Club. VX. No. 3. 452 Outcrops of limestone succeed, 

b. éravsf. 

1851-6 \WWoopwaro Mollusca 213 Flattened prisms of con- 
siderable length, arranged ..obliquely to the surfaces of the 
shell, the interior of which is imbricated by their out-crop. 

ec. fig. A coming into outward manifestation. 

1864 Brevior 720 Worlds p. vii, I regard these as only its 
incidents and outward evidences, not its essentials; the mere 
outcrop on the surface indicating the presence and operation 
of underlying spiritual forces. 789). W.C. Hazittr Sour 
Gen, Lit, Fam, Vou. tie 92 Here we have an outcrop of that 
splenetic acrimony. 

a. aitrib.in Mining. 

1895 Hate & Cuaumers Gold Mines Rand 121 Shafts 
that are partly vertical and partly inclined ..among outcrop 
properties, 1895 S/. ¥ames's Gas. 16 Nov. 7/t With regard 
to the productive capacity of the outcrop companies. 

Outcrop, 2. [f. prec. sb.) tair. a. Ming 
and Geol. “lo crop out (see Crory, 10) or emerge 
at the surface, as a stratum or vein. 

1848 Hee R, Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 61 Wherever it outcrops, 
the soil is distinguished fur its fertility. 1895 Hest. Gaz. 
27 May 8/1 A number of other reefs.. traverse the property, 
either Ed on or dipping into it. 

b. fig. To emerge or come out casually. 

31856 C. J. Euticorr in Camdr. Ess. 172 Because a few 
suspicious words here and there outcrop in the narrative. 
1860 Maury ?Ays, Geog. Sea (Low) xii. $ 553 Do we not.. 
find outcropping some reason for the question, what have 
the winds had to do with the phenomena before us? 

PBI | Geb vbl. sb. [Ovt-9.] Afining, 
Geol., etc. ‘The action or fact of cropping out; the 
part of a stratum that crops out: = OvTcror sé a, 

1872 Raysono Statist. Mines § Mining 23 A tunnel... 
ents the vein ..175 feet below the outcroppings. | 1882 
Stevenson New Arad, Nts. H.i.6 An outcropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand, 

b. fig. Appearance, emergence: =Ovtcror sé. c 

3855 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea vi. § 383 Here the out- 
croppings of the relation between magnetism and the circu- 
lation of the atmosphere again appear. 1887 Athenzum 
25 June 830/2 The sudden outcropping of a schoo! of young 
-and promising critics. 


OUTDANCE. 


Ou'tcro:pping, f//. a. [OvrT- 10.) Crop- 
ping out, emerging at the surface of the ground. 
| 1845 Sidliman's Amer. Fral. Apr. 299 Brine springs.. 
issue, at the yas) aba edges of the siliceous portion of the 
mass. 1885 ‘C. E. Craopock’ Prophet Gt, Snioky Mount. 
viii, Emerging. .upon a slope of outcropping ledges, where 
his horse left no hoof-print. 

Ou‘tcross. [Ovt- 6.) A cross with an un- 
related breed or race. 

1890 J. M. Tracy in Upland Shooting 398 It may happen 
that the outcross has been to some extremely prepotent 
breed. 1900 Yvans. Hight, §& Agric. Soc. 164 | e| rarely 
sought an outcross for his broadly founded herd. 

Out-crow, -crowd, -crown: sec OvT-. 

Outcry (autkrai), 36. [Ovr- 7.) 

1. The act of crying out; an exciled exclamation 
or shout ; loud clamour; noise, uproar. 

1382 Wvyetir /ecfus, xxxv. 18 The outcry of hir vp on the 
ledyng doun of hem. 1534 ict 26 Hen, VI/7, 0.5 $1 Any 
outerie, hute, or fresshe suite of or for anie felonie. 1560 
Daus tr Sleidane’s Conun, 51 Carying him awaye, he 
makinge an outcry and calling for helpe. 1603 KNottrs 
Jtist, Turks (1638) 101 Hee returning. .with his army, came 
ypon them..with a most horrible outcry. 1748 Anson's 
Toy, 1. vi. 347 ‘There was an outcry of fire on the forecastle. 
1810 Scot Lady of ZL. u. xvii, With mingled out-cry, shrieks, 
and blows, 1875 Freeman Morne. Cong. (cd. 2) TE. xii. 208 
‘rhe charge. .scems.,.to rest on nothing better than the wild 
outcries of William's eneniies at a drunken revel, 

2. A public sale to the bighcst bidder; an 
auction, Ods. or focal. 

2e1600 Distracted Entp, i.i.in Bullen Old Pe. (1884) LHL 
195 He sells his goods at outcryes—' Wha gives most?" 1607 
Jo Norurx Surv. Dial. 1.9 One wil outhid another, as at 
in outery in London, 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4412/3 On 
Wednesday..will be held a publick Outcry for Sale of the 
Inheritance or Fee-simple Estate of the .. Barton of Kenta- 
berry. 1723 De For Cot Yack (1840) 213, 1 broke up 
housekeeping, and sold my furniture by public outcry. 1848 
‘Tuackeray ban. Fair xxxviii, | He) sold it at public outcry, 
at an enormous loss to himself. 

b. The crying of articles in the slrects for sale. 

1884 Vines 29 July 11 Vesterday..a milkman was sum- 
moned under a local by-law for selling milk by outcry. 

+3. het. Ecphonesis or exclamation, Os. 

1587 Gotnixc De Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue him 
to vse..outeries as Cicero, or fine conceits as Seneca dath. 
1589 Purtexuam Ang. Poesie wi. xix. (Arb) 221 The figure 
ol exclamation, F call him the outcrie because it vtters our 
minde by all such words af do shew any extreme passion. 

Ontery:, v. [Ovr- 14, 15, 18] 

+l. a. fnir. To cry out. b. frans. To cry 
alond, exclaim ; to proclaim. Oés. 

1430-40 Lync. Bockas 39a/2 The world oute yeth of vs 
tweyn, 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S. T. 5.) 183 Thair fals 
Hypocresie ‘Ihrow all the warld is now outcryit. 1626 T. 
Aitesacry Passion Serm. 27 ‘Yhus Christ, having outcryed 
his torments, prayed for reliefe. 1654 Gayton /"%eas. Notes 
i, ii, 38 When Sancho out-cri’d, then Don did not out-ride. 

+2. To sell by auction. Oés. 

1676 Lass of Barbados 15 Mar. (1699) 126 Be it Enacted 
. iat such Effects should be out-cryed and sold within 
those Hours, 1688 Aid. 19 Dec. (1855) 10 Debtors that 
have their cattle, coppers and stills, and other chattels 
brought by execution to the open market to be outeried, 

3. ‘To outdo in crying; to cry louder than; to 
‘shout down’. 

1530 Parser. 650’2 Lette hym ss as loude as he wyll, 
yet F wyll outcrye hym. 1628 C, Potrrr Consecr. Sern, 
15 Mar. (1629) 72 If wee cannot outcry it, wee must outlive 
it. 164 Symons Serm. bef. Ho. Comm, Db, Their dead 
inventions would out-cry us, and condemne us, 1742 Youxc 
Nt. Th. 1x. 2326 Ev'ry Night Let it out-cry the Boy at 
Philip's Ear. “318g Ruskin Mfod. Paint, The i. 1. xiv. § 5 
Neither anger, for that overpowers the reason or outeries it. 

Outecry:ing, 2//. 52. [OvT- 9.] Acrying out; 
clamonr, shonting. So Ou'tcry:ing A//. a., that 
cries out, clamorons; calling loudly or vehcmently. 

1569-70 Koy. Proclam 4 Mar., With clamors and out- 
eryingcs {they] haue accursed the sayde Leonarde Jhacres. 
1626 Beexarp /ste of Alan (1627) 187 Touching this im- 

atient and ingratefull out-crying fellow Poverty. 1676 W. 

ow Contn. Blair's Autobiog. (1848) 548 The disarming of 
the militia, occasioned much outcrying. 1890 Daily News 
3 Nov. 6/1 There was more hooting and ribald outerying. 
1890 //ome Alissionary (U.S.) July 121 A great and out. 
erying need for some .. missionaries. 

Out-cnll to Out-curse : see Our-. 


+Outen't, v. Oés. (exc. in pa. pple.) [OvT- 
18) trans. To cut out: see Cut v 56. 

1 Third Adv. Painter 19 How far the Gentleman out- 
cuts the Lord. ¢1706 Vaxsrucu Afistake m. Wks, (Reldg.) 
450/2, | have seen many a pleasant humour amongst ladies, 
but you outcut ‘em all. 1860 Hewerr Ane, Armour UH. 183 
The sollerets are much onteut at the instep. . 

So Ou'tent f//. a. [OuT- 11), cut out, excised ; 
Owten-tting v4/. sé., cutting out, excision. 

1860 Hewitt ine. Armour 112 (Cent.) The sollerets are 
remarkable for the large out-cut piece at the instep. 1752 

. Louttan Form of L'rocess (ed. 2)9 Rabes.. distinguished 

y Outcuttings or Mushings. : 

Outda‘cious, dial. corruption of Aupactous. 

1838 Dickens O, Twist xvii, ‘hat out-dacious Oliver. 
1840 Mars. F. Trotvore Adichael Arnistrong i. 1. 89 They 
have the outdaciousness to complain that the rents are 
raised. 1880 ‘Tennyson Village Wife xii, “E were that 
outdacious at ‘dim. 

Outda‘nce,v. [Ovr- 18.] ¢rans, To surpass 
or outdo in dancing. 

1663 Cow.ey Cutter Coleman St. v. vi, We'll out-dance 
the dancing Disease. 1742 Frrcninc F. Andrews i, vil, 
The company all offered the dancing-master wagers that 
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the parson ontdanced him. 1834 Beckrorp //aly 11. 334 | work. 1820 Luscompe Odserv. Presere. Health Soldiers | 


We ontdid all our former outdancings. 
Outdare, v. [Ovt- 18, 18¢.] 
1. trans. To overcome by daring; to outbrave, 


defy. 

1596 Stans. 1 /fem JH v. i. go Tt was my Self, my 
Brother, and his Sonne, That..boldly did out-dare The 
danger of the time. 1613 W. Browne Srit. Past. 1 iii, 
The holly that outdares cold winter's ire, 1677 Gitrin 
Pemonol, (1867) 36 That they might contemn and outdare 
God to His face. aiger Kaw Hdutund Poet. Wks. 1721 
HI. 313 All offer'd up ejaculated Prayer, And felt fresh 
vigour, Danger to outdare. i 

. To exceed or surpass in daring, to dare more 


than. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. t. iv. 33 Oh Noble Fellow ! Who sensibly: 
out-dares his sencelesse Sword. 1674 Govt. Tongue ut. § 1. 
(1684) 109 Alt inferior prophaneness is as much outdared by 
Mheism,as is religion it self. 1846 Trencu../irac, xvii. (1862) 
283 He will outdo and outdare the other disciples. 

Hence Outdared, Outdaring fp/. adjs. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. //,1. i. 190 Shall } seeme Crest-falne 
in my fathers sight,.. Before this out-dar'd dastard? 1644 
Vicars God in Afount 204 Our out-daring enemies. 

+Ou't-date, @. Obs. rare. [OuT- 12.] Without 
date, dateless, extending beyond all date. 

1630 Deus. or HWawrn. flowers Siow 17 And may thou 
[Easter-day] be so bless’d to out-date times That, when 
heaven's choir shail blaze in accents loud The many mercies 
of their Sovereign Good, ..1t may be still the burden of 
their joy. 

Outda‘te, v. (Ovr- 26.] “ans. To put out of 
date, make (a thing) out of date or obsolete. 

1649 Drune. or Hawtut. Yas. / Whs. (1711) 110 Imagin- 
ing to himself an over-sight and preterition, [he] outdateth, 
by his stay, his protection, #2716 Brackate Ii'£s. (1723) 1. 
178 The ceremonial Law..expired and was outdated, when 
the Things typified and signified thereby were accomplished, 
1868 Wuirtier Among the Hills 92 As if the Serinon on 
the Mount had been Gutdated like a last year’s almanac. 

Hence Outdated Afi. a., put or become out of 


date; grown obsolete; antiquated. 

1616 Manifest. Abp. Spalato's Motives App. iii, 6 Out- 
dated Kalendars of Gallo-Belgicus. 1698 Norris /*ract. 
Disc. (1707) WV. 13, None of these talk of Religion; that's 
a stale, out-dated, antiquated, superannuated Subject. 

Outda:zzle,v. [Ovt-18.] érans. To outdo 
in dazzling or brilliancy ; to outshine. Also fig. 

1705 Tate Warriour's IWelc. i, Fury like Theirs .. 
Out-dazied Danger, and made Horror Bright. 1813 Coin 
rincr, Lett, to 7. Poole (1895) 611 Elliston, by mere dint 
of voice and self-conceit, out-dazzled him. 1879 Farrar 
Sf, Paul Vo tgt It might be imagined that nothing can 
outdazzle the glare of a Syrian sua at noon. 

Out-devil to Out-diplomatize : see OuT-. 

Outdi'stance, v. [Ovr- 18b.J /rans. To 
leave completely behind (in a race; hence, in any 
competition or career); to outstrip: ef. DISTANCE 


uM 4,44. 

1857 Trottore Barch. Towers xxxviii. (1858) 320 Why do 
you let the Slopes.,out-distance you? 1869 Datly News 
22 May, [fn the three miles walking match, he] so soon out- 
distanced his opponents, that they did not think it worth 
while to compete further with him. 1890 D’Ovie Notches 
113 At last our pursuers were outdistanced. 1898 T. Anamson 
Stud. Mind in Chrisé vii. 171 They felt themselves out- 
distanced by His ideas, even when tbey saw into them, 

Outdo (antd7), v [Ovr- 15, 18, 18¢.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put out. (In ME, two words: cf. 
do out.) Obs. 


13.. Cursor Ad. 989 Adam was out don nais and naked, 
In to pe land quar he was maked. 1603 Dravron Bar, 
Wears v. li, Was ta‘en in battle and his eyes out-dong 

2. To exceed in doing or performance ; to excel, 


surpass, beat; to be superior to. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. i. 150 He hath in this action out-done 
his former deeds doubly. 1623 8. Jonsox Ox Portr. Shaks, 
in Folio, Wherein the Grauer had a strife With Nature, to 
out-doo the life. 1713 Stee.e Guard, No, 170 P 28 They 
outdo us so much in cheapness of labour. 1804 Wornsw. 
‘1 wandered lonely as a cloud’ iii, The waves beside them 
danced; but they Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 
1877 Brack Green Past, xxxiv. (1878) 274 The other two 
women were not to be outdone. 

b. To beat, defeat, overcome ; to exhaust. 

1697 Yarraxton Eng, fmiprov. title-p. To Out-do the 
Dutch without Fighting, to Pay Debts without Moneys. 
1776 A. R. Rossins Fraul. (1850) 24, I feel weak, and find 
that a little labor, walking and rowing, seems to out-do me. 
1869 J. S. Batowin Pref. Nations tii, (1877) 107 Vf they 
were not outdone by the insane chronology. 

Hence Outdo-ing vé/. sb. and fp/. a. ; Outdorer, 


one who outdoes another. 

1679 Phil. Collections X11. 38 His Observations so wholly 
new and out-doing, that no..Reader can think he wants 
anything but Equals. 1727 Porx, etc. Art Sinking 121 
They continue to ont-do even their own out-doings. 1824 
Miss Mitrroro Vidlage Ser. 1, (1863) 173 His rival, .. an out- 
doer by profession. 1840 Tu. Hoox in Vew Monthly Mag. 
LX.11 The pink of perfection far outdid his usual ontdoings. 

+ Ou't-doo:r, 54. [Our- 3.] An exterior or 
outer door, 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Augelis 185 To keepe well and 
strictly the out-doores, the sences. 1766 Estick Loudon 
EV, 342 A sentinel is stationed..at the ont door. 1812 
Examiner 7 Sept. 564/14 She flung the out-door of the 
house open. 


Ou‘t-door, outdoor, 2. (adv.) [Ovr- 12.) 


1. That is done, exists, lives, or is used, out of 


doors, without the house, or in the open air. 
1765 T. Hutcutxson fist. Mass. 1. i. 22 Their out-door 


93 Employed in agricultural pursuits or as out-door manu- 
facturers. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh u. 331 Ma- 
turing by the outdoor sun and air. 1865 Look before you 
deap J, 134 She..put on her out-door attire. 

2. Relieved or administered outside or apart from 
residence in a workhouse, a charitable institution, 
ete. ; as vrl-door pauper, pension, relief. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1. iii, 51 The 
outdoor paupers had begun the mischief. 1834 ofc! 44 5 
Wilt, fV,c.76 § §2 On what conditions, and in what manner, 
such ont-door relief may be afforded. 1876 Fawcrtt fof. 
dscon, Ww. Vv. (ed. §) p. xxxi, Out-door relief ought to be 
greatly restricted, 1899 Daily News 1g June 7/2 Aged 
seamen. .adniitted..to the benefits of an out-door pension. 

3. Existing or arising outside J’arliament, or 


among the people themselves. 

1884 \. Pace. flést, Reform ii. 16 NX just and equal 
representation was long a popular outdoor ery.  /did. ve 
gt This..had revived the outdoor agitation for Reform, 

4. Applied to the outward or down stroke of 
a Cornish pumping engine. 

1875 J. 2E. Cotuixs Wetad Mining 93 The..plunger lifts 
are worked by the down or ont-door stroke; the weight 
of the rods forcing the water up the column of pumps 

B. adv. in comb., as outdoor-grow. 

1895 Daily News 10 Aug. 5/3 Tomatoes are pouring... 
into the London markets, the outdoor-grown fruit being ripe. 

lence Ou-'tdoo:rish @., having an out-of-doors, 
open-air appearance or effect ; Outdoo'rishness, 
Ow tdoo:rness, the quality of being out of doors, 
open-airness. 

1777 T. Twinine in Reeread. & Stu 1.) 1882) 50 All outdoor: 
hess and bodily activity, with a fit lump of quiet mind 
within. 1880 Miss Biro Fafan VW. 199 “Vhe middle and 
lower classes have an outdoorishness and visibility about 
them which offer a thousand points of interest. 1891 //Zusf>. 
Lond, News Xmas No. 3/t Perfectly lovely... bata little cold 
and out-doorish. 1896 Chicago Advance io Dee. 821 The 
large out-doorness of the gospel is one element of its power. 

Ou:tdoo'rs, adv. [Our frep.] Out of doors ; 
in the open air; also as sé. = OUT-OF-DuOR 2. 

1844 §J. Suick’ fligh Life N. Vork Ve xxii, 6o A great 
strapping woman as tall as all out-doors, 1846 in WorcrsiER. 
1861 Lowen. Bigfow /. Ser. ui. 169 Ourn’s the fust thrie 
by-daylight: train with all ou’ doors for deepot. 1882 
Stevenson Fam. Studies Men & Bhs. (1go1) 73, Wisdom 
keeps school outdoors. 

+Outdraught!. Ods. [Ovct- 7: after L. 
extracium, OF. estrail.) An extraet, an abstraet. 

14949 Pecock Kepr. vy. xi, 54t In the extract or oute 

rauzt of the Donet. 1542 Se. Acts Mary (1814) TH. 4135/2 

le extracte and ontdraucht of all proces of forfaltoure con- 
cerning be erle of anguiss. c1578 Aalfour's Practicks (1754) 
368 The extract or ont-draucht of the chekkar rollis. 

Ou'tdraught?. (Ovr-7.] An ontward draught 
or current of air; the ‘back-wash’ of a wave. 

1857 Kinostey 7wo 1. Age iii, Then followed the return- 
ing out-dranght, and every limb quivered with the strain. 
1859 R. F. Burtos Cente. lfm in Frud. Geog. Soc. NXIX. 
383 The rapidity required to secure a continuous out- 
draught. 1877 Texnyson /aredd un. i. 32 Clinging Uius 
[1] Felt the remorseless outdranghe of the deep Haul like 
a great strong fellow at my legs. 

+ Outdraw’, v. Os. [Ovt- 15.) trans. To 
draw out. (In ME. prop. two words.) 

a ELE. Psalter xxiv ro Pou art whilk pat me out 
droghe Fra pe wumbe. 1390 Gowrr Conf HH. 245 OF 
which he mot the teth outdrawe. 1558 Puaur cZverd vi. 
Rij, A gastly Gripe, that evermore his growing guttes 
outdrawes, 1658 A. Fox [erts' Surg. ul, xv. 263 The 
vertue of the Plaister expels and outdraweth all humors. 

Ou'tdrawing, 7/56. [Out-9.] Drawing out. 

1598 Barret Fheor, | arres gt At the out drawing of the 
Ensigne. 

Ont-drea'm, 2. rare, (Oct-16, 15b.] “rans. 
ta. To oust or expel by dreams (o4s.), b. To 
dream to an end. xonce-use. 

1621 Frercurr /sé. /’rincess in. it, } am no flatterer, To 
promise infinitely, and ont-dream dangers. 1798 Sorieny 
ty. Wredand’s Obcron (1826) IL. 214 The moanful dream 
out-dreamt, the trial o’er. 

[Ovut- 3.} Onter or 


+ Ou't-dress, 5. Ods. 
outward dress, 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. i, V ha’ but dight ye yet in 
the out-dress And 'parel of Earine. 

Outdre'ss, 7. [Ovr- 18.] ¢raus. To outdo 
in dressing oneself; to dress more finely than. 

1786 [see OuTsuow v2) 1807 W. Irvine Salimag. (1824) 
345 Young people of both sexes, who..try to out-dress each 
other. 1897 Chicago Advance 19 Aug. 247/1 A daughter 
never should seek nor be allowed to ‘ outdress* her mother. 

Outdri‘nk, v. [Ovt- 15b, 18.] ¢rans. a. To 
drink (anything) out or up, drink dry. b. To 
outdo in drinking, drink more than. 

1593 Donne Sav. il. 33 Nor they which use..To out-drinke 
thesea. 1622 Dekker & Massincer Virg. Mart. ii, i durst 
out-drink a lord. 1735 Pore Donne Sat. 1. 37 Who..Ont- 
cant old Esdras, or outdrink his heir. 1891 Wiss. Herald 
(Boston) Dec. 538 He.. tried to ontdrink the heaviest drinkers, 

Outdri-ve,v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+1. crans, To drive out, expel. (J’rop.two words.) 

arzzo00 Cursor AL. 1768 (Cott.) pe springes cum ouer-ali 
utedrine (Goff. vte drene, 7’ onte te dref}. 13.. &. 4. 
Ait. 2. A. 776 Pou con alle bo dere out dryf, 

2. To drive faster than. 

1665 Pepys Diary 5 Sept., He,.out-drives any coach, and 

| out-goes any horse. 

+Outdu've, v. Obs. [Our- 17, 18.] trans. 

| To excced in endurance, outlast. 


OUTEN. 


1612 Two Noble Ki un vi, V feele my selfe able once 
ugaine ‘To out-dure danger. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Pidlar 
of fame, Fame's pillar..Out-during marble, brasse or jet. 

So FT Outdu'rer, one that endures or survives. 

1822 B. Cornwant. Poems, Derweent-Water y Skiddaw, 
Out-durer of the storms. 


+ Outdwerll, v. Ofs. [Ovr- 17.] dans. To 
tarry or stay beyond (a time). 

1596 Suaks. Merch, (i. vi. 3 And it is meruaile he out- 
dwels his houre, For louers ener run before the clocke. 

Ouwtdweller, [Ovr- 2,8] One who dwells 
outside of or away from (a certain place). 

1682 Scakietr Alrchanges 163 Vf the Acceptant be an 
Ont-dweller, (i.e. dwells in another place than where the 
Bill must be paid). 1895 -iddantic Monthiy Mar. 387 The 
outdweller from civilization ,. produces only for his and 
their consumption. 1900 W. Warr Aderdeen ¥ Bang iv. 
go All ‘outdwellers' of the burgh were to be brought in as 
far as possible for the common defence, : 

A Ou'tdwelling #//, a, [OvT- 10], dwelling out- 
side. 

1893 i f/antic Monthiy Feb. 1483/2 Outdwelling men who 
had something to sell or to trade. 

+Ouwt-dweilling, 54. Os [Ovr- 1, 3] A 
dwelling situated on the outskirls of a town, ete. 

1677 Heunnarn /udian Wars (1865) 1. 128 Doing some 
small Mischief upon some Ontulwellings of Springfield, 

+ Ouwte, ao. Obs. Forms: 1-3 ite, 4-5 oute, 
owte. [OL. ve - OS., OF ris. #éa, Ate, OIG. 
age, ON. dt, Goth. afta adv., deriv, of #2 Ov. 
Cf. Gr. &@ from é.] 

1. Of position: Out, outside. = Ovr adv, 13.16; 
also in some derived senses, e.g. OUT 22, 23. 

egoo tr. Meda's Hist. w. iii, (1890) 264 Ponne wits he 
ute wyrcende., ¢1000 ys. Gosp. Matt. xxvi, 69 Petrus 
sodlice set ute | Ltvdésf, via] on pam cofertune. @ 1100 
Gerefa in dAnetia 0886) 1X. 260 se inne ge ule. ¢ 1200 
Ousun ryt All pe folic ber ute stod. @ 1225 Aner. AL 130 
Peonne is pet hf ute. Peonne adeaded bet treuu. a 1300 
A. fforn 245 In be curt and ute, And elles al abute. —¢ 1325 
Poem Vianes Edw. ff (Camden) 120 There hit clatereu 
cumpelin whan pe candel is onte [révic doute],  ¢ 1386 
Cusvcer Prankdin’s 1.367. 1390 Gower Cex/. 1. 363 ‘These 
othre tuctue. .wente aboute The holi feith to prechen oute. 

b. In existence, existing. Cf. OUT ad. 26¢. 

1377 Lancet. 2. #2. Bo xin 45 Pe hexte lettred oute. /Add. 
267 Yhus he lykneth in his logyk pe leste foule oute. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 2173 Vo wreke vs of wrathe for any wegh oute. 
@ 1400-50 Jéerander 598 Pis barne..Mizt wele a-prefe for 
his a-port to any prince oute, /éfd. 2574, ] ne am noght 
gylty of pis by all be godes owte ! /érd. 4574, 5410. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Fug. cexxxii. 250 [Yo] lede and vee the 
moost werst and synfullist lyf oute. 

2. Of motion or direction. rare. 

agoo O. #. Chron, an. 894 Ne com se here. eat! ute of 
Sain selum. crz00 V'riz. Coll, Aon. 47 Hie ne cam 
NAUWEr Uke. e 

etn later use, orfe, ocufe (¢ mule), occur as spellings of Or. 

Oute, obs. form of Orcut, AuGuT. 

Out-ea't, v. [OvT- 18, 15.] 

L. érans. Vo surpass in eating, eat more than. 

1530 Pauscr. 650/2 My horse wyll outete such font jades 
a> thyne is. @ 1613 Oversury Characters, Buttou-niaker 
of Amsterdam Wks. (1856) 126 He will be sure to bee a 

uest, and to ant-eat six of the fattest Burgers. 1807 W. 11. 

RELAND JWod. Ships Foals 36 note, The reader must allow 
«that the natives of other countries may ont-eat us. 

+2. To eat out or away. ? Only in fa. pple. 

1886 C'tess Peanroxn Ps. txix. iv, With thy temples 
zeale out-eaten, 1610 Mottano Casnden's Brit... 185 Poore 
men are pitifully out-eaten by usurious contracts, | 1665 J. 
Wrsn Stone//eng (1725) 12 Some Antique Inscription .. 
whose Characters ..were so corroded, and out-eaten by Time, 
that.. Antiquaries.,could not read it. 

Outed (auted), 442. a. [fOvry.+-ept.] Put 
out, driven out, ejected ; extracted : see OUT v, 1. 

¢1§00 Row. Cursing 170 Thir outtit meiris hes lang gane 
ydill. 1648 Micton Senwre Avngs (1650) 54 Gorging them. 
selves on the preferments of thir outed predecessors, 1676 
Row Contn. Blair's Autobieg. xii, (1848) 418 The outed 
ministers still lurked in the country. 1754-62 Hume //ist. 
Eng, (1806) Vy Ixix. 189 A bold measure of arresting the 
mayor of London, at the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the 
outed sheriffs. 1854 11. Mitten Sch. 4 Schue (1858) 94 He 
was the onted minister of Small Usles. 1895 Crockrt? .Ven 
of Moss Hags 145 His lady ..harboured outed preachers. 

Out-edge: see OuT-; EncE sd. 7 by 

Outehees, -hese, early ff. Ovras, outery. 

+Ou'ten, edv..prep.(a.) Obs. (exe.dial.) Forms: 
1 titan, 2-3 uten, 4-5 owten, 4- outen. [OE. 
dtan and sitane from without = OS. #/ax, OIG, 
Azan and ugara, ON. wétan, Goth. A/ana, a deriv. 
of #: cf. Gr. &o8ev from &. In ME, reduced to 
uten, ute, and so app. confounded with wée, OUTE. 
It is doubtful whether the modem north. dial. 
outen (see E. D.D.), is historically connected with 


the OF, word.] . 
A. adv. 1. From without, from outside. 

885 O. E. Chron, “lfred com utan_ mid fierde, @ 1000 
Andreas 28 AEghwylcne ellpeodigra Dara de det ealand 
utan sohte, 3 i 

2. Outside, on the outside, without. : 

888: K. Enrrep Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 Det treow bib uton 
zescyrped..mid pare rinde. a1c0o Crdnron's Gen. 1322 
Trnan and utan cordan lime gefestnod, ¢ rz05 Lav. 5699 
Fore alle pan craften be heo uten [e 1275 hii wid houte] 
cndden. je J. Hutros Zour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss. 
Outer, out of doors.) ‘ 

b. Away, distant; absent. wanting. 


82-2 


OUTEN-TOWN. 


arx200 Moral Ode 367 He is elches godes ful, nis bim | 
nobing jit uten [7» nis him no wiht uten]. 13.. Cursor AL | 
22886 (Edinb. MS.) pe mar man swink him par abontin fra 
sped pe ferre he sal hen outin lother A/SS. ute, out(e} 


B. prep. 1. Without, outside, away from, | 
1250 Gen. § Fx. 2739 And sette hi[m] dor vten de town. 
2. Without, besides. 
¢ 1250 Gen, & Ex, 653 Vien childre and vten wimmen, wel 

fowre and xx dhusent men. 

C. Comb. and quasi-ady. 

1. Cond. Forming advbs, as OL. tax landes, 
ME, ster erdes in a foreign land, abroad. 

e1000 Ags. Ps. (Yh) Ixiv. [Ixv.] 8 Peoda..pe eard nymab 
utan landes. ¢12§0 Gen. § Fv. 956 And uten erdes sorze sen. 

2. quasi-adj, (This appears to have originated 
in combinations, afterwards sometimes separated.) 
Coming from without, foreign, alien. 

e13se Gen. y fix. 1741 Laban ferde..fra caram in-to vten 
stede, ¢rjoo /favedvk 2153 Wel to yeme, and wel were 
Ageynes nten laddes here. /4/d. 2580 Hise uten laddes here 
comen, And haues nu pe priorie numeu, @1300 &. 1. Psalter 
xviili}. 46 Outen (Vulg. a/fexZ] sones to me lighcd pai, Outen 
sones elded er pai. /Aéef, cxxavili. 5 Hou sal we singe 
sange..Ofe lauerd in outen land Pat isse ? 

b. Out-of-the-way, side-, by-. 

1380 St. Martin 259 in Morsim. Adtengd. Leg. (1881) 155 
Pai went bam till ane owten strete, For pai wald noght saint 
Martyn mete. 

Ou‘ten-town, @. and st. Sr. [f. prec. (?) + 
Town sé] a. adj, Living or lying outside the 
town, b. sd, A person living outside the town. 
Hence Outen-towner. 

1677 in Ure fist. Rutherglen (1793) 69 Ordered that 
nane of the inhabitants give or sell, to onttentouns, any 
Muckmiddins. or foulyie. 1887 Yawteson's Dict. Suppl. s.v., 
Lying or living outside the hurgh bounds, not belonging to 
the town; as, onfen-foun lands, ondicn-frunes burgess, outen- 
founs multure. 1883 W.H. Dawson f/ist, Skepton E. D. D.), 
Oxten-towners, the rural inhabitants around a town, 

Out-entry to Out-equivocate: see OvT-. 

Outer (au'tar, @. (sb.!) Forms: 5-6 outter, 
(6 outar), 5, 7- outer. [A new comparative 
formed immediately on Our, instead of the in- 
herited form Urrer from OF. ééerra, uttra, which 
had ceased to show relationship to om; cf. date, 
latter, later. Occasional examples of ozter, otter 
occur in Chaucer MSS., and the adv. ozsferdy was 
very common in 14-135th c.; but, though found in 
the Bible of 1611, fer was not frequent till the 
18th c., wéfer being usual in the sense ‘ exterior’ 
till late in the 17th c 

The superlatives going with ovfer are Outstost and Outer. 
most. Equivalent forms found in laie ME. or early mod. 
Eng. (doublets of corresponding forms mentioned under 
Unter) are compar. Ourermore, OurmeRr, super, OUTEREST. 
Like the other comparatives of this kind, ox¢er is not fol- 
lowed by én; we do not say onfer than} n 

1. That is farther out than another (distinguished 
as Zuaer), exterior ; farther removed from the centre 
or inside; hence, comparatively or rclatively far 
out; that is on the outside, outward, external; of 


or pertaining to the outside. 

erqro-25 Chaucer's Troylus wi. 664 (613) (Harl. MS., 
1 wot in pat outter [Cas ALS. ¢1425 vttir] hows allone Ke 
warden of 3oure wommen everychon. 26x Birte d/art. 
viii. 12 But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness [Gr. zo ¢furepor]. 1677 Grew Anatomy 
Frutts iii, §3 The Foundation or Ground of the Outer and 
more Bulky Part uf the Stone, is the inner Part of the Paren- 
chyma, 1794 Mrs. Ravcuree Myst. Udolpho xxvi, We 
shall reach the outer court presently. 1851 CARTENTER Jas. 
Pays, (ed. 2) 488 The outer one..is commonly known as the 
serous layer, and the inner as the mucous. 1874 GKEEN 
Short (7ist. vii. § 8 435 In manners and outer seeming they 
had sunk into mere natives. Pe 

2. Said of things and conditions external to 
man's mind and soul, of the objective or physical 
as opposed to the subjective or psychical world. 
Cf. INxeEn 2. 

03386 Cuaucer Sec. Mun's T. 414 (Kllesm. MS.) Ther 
lakketh no thyng to thyne outter [so Afeng.; ffari, auter; 
Cambr., cfc. vtter]eyen, ¢ 1800 K. Waite Poenrs (1837) 80 
To these L ‘plained, or turned from outer sight. 1883 A. 
Barratt Pays. Aetentpiric 178 Metaphysic seems to leave 
us in the contradiction that outer objects are made by mind, 
yet that the processes of mind are in some way derived from 
outer objects. . . 

b. Phr. Outer wan, the body (after fier mar); 


hence humorously, outward personal appearance, 
dress (so orler woman). Outer world, the material 
world outside that familiar or known ; also, people 
generally, outside the individual or his immediate 


circle. 

@ 1845 Hoop Lamia vi. 80 And say the outer woman is 
utter woman, And not a whit a snake. 1853 Lytton Jy 
Novel 1. ii, Regarding the object in dispute not only with 
the eye of the outer man, but the eye of law and order. 
x868 GLADSTONE ie Afundi viii. (1869) 245 The key to the 
inquiry is to be found in the Outer world of the Odyssey. 
1874 Morcev Compronrise (1886) 119 Though themselves 
invisible to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet 
operate with magnetic force .. upon other parts of our 
belief, 1895 A. Nutt Voy. Bran 1, 278 The under- is as old 
as the outer-world conception of a land dwelt in hy wise, 
powerful, and immortal beings. 1897 Wester, Gaz. 23 Apr. 
2/1 A woman must be uncommonly good instde to present 
such an outer-man to her fellows. ; . 

3. Combinations (in which the hyphen is optional) : 


252 


outer clothing, deck, door, kirk (Sc.), roont, vest- 
ment; also, outer edge (in Skating) = outside 
edge: see Epcr sb. 7b; Outer House: see quot. 
1872; + outer line, boundary line, circumference ; 
outer ward of a castle: see WARD $5.2 


1891 EK, Kincraxe Austraiian at H.7 The idea..to | 


elaborate our present under-clothing into *outer-clathing, 
1856 Kane Arcé. Axl. 1. xxvii. 355 ‘lo strip off the “outer- 
deck planking of the brig. 1818 Scott /frz, A/fdé xviii, The 
distance of his apartment from the “outer door of the house. 
1861 J. Rerrint Dr. Antonio xv, To see ..on the onter- 
door steps, plates full of oranges. 1902 A/urray’s Mag. 
XXV1I.473/2 The *outer edge isa gliding movement, forward 
or backward, performed on the vuter edge of the runner, 
1818 Scorr ffrt, Afid?, xii, This case of Marsport against 
Lackland has made an unco din in the *Outer Tlouse. 1872 
Wnharton Law Lex. (ed. 5), Outer flonse, the name given 
to the great hall of the Parliament House in Edinburgh, in 
which the Lords Ordinary of the Court of Session sit as 
single judges to hear causes. ‘The term is used colloquially 
as expressive of the business done there in contradistinction 
to the Inner House, the name given to the chambers in 
which the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Session 
hiold their sittings. 2875 W. Mecliwrarta Guide Higtown. 
shire 54 \nthe Cathedral and in the *Outer-kirk were various 
altars. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 “Outarlyne or parte of a cercle, 
circumference. 1927 Swiet Art Pot. Lying Wks. 1755 111. 
1. 121 In their *onter-room there ought always to attend 
some persons endowed with agreat stock of credulity, 1806-7 
J. Beresvorn .Wisertes Ham, Life (1826) v. xx, “Phe outer- 
room of a public office. : 

B. elliptically as sb. In rifle-shooting, that part 
of the target outside the circles surrounding the 


bull’s eye; hence, a shot that strikes this part. 
1862 Jace, Vag. Mar. 429 Bewildered with talk going on 
all around then of outers and centres and bull's eyes. 1884 
Vimes 23 July (Farmer), Running through the scoring gamut 
with an outer, a magpie, and a miss. 
Hence Outer v. Nvonce-wd., lo make outer or 


external, 

x890 J. H. Stintine Gifford Leet, vic 104 The inner must 
be outered: the outer innered. 

Outer, 4.2) [f Ovrv. + -ER1] 

+1. One who or that which puts out, utters, or 
gives vent lo; sfee. one who utters or circulates 
falsc coin. Ods. 

1421-2 Hoccteve Dialog 175 Vengaunce on yow..ye false 
moneyours, and on yowie vnteris. c1448 — Lalade Dk. 
Fork 17 Vie thow an owter of my nycctee. 

2. Pugilisn.. A knock-out blow. 

1898 /t-Aits 22 Jan. 309/1 Boxing Instructor (loquitur), 
Great Scot! that was an ‘ outer” you gave me. 

[Outer (in Latham, etc.), mispr. for OUsTER.] 

+ Ou'terest, ¢. Ods. Also 5 owt(t)erest. [A 
superlative formed on outer: cf. tunerest. “Phe 
mote frequent form was UTTEREST, q. Vv.) = OUTER- 
MosT, UTTERMOST. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1. met. vi, 55 (Add. MS.) Pe sonne.. 
comyng from his outerest [Casd. A/S. owtereste] arysyng 
til he hidde his bemes vadir pe wawes,  /éfd. 1v, pr. vi. 136 
Pilke pat is outerest [Cawd. J/S. owtterest] .. as itis forpest 
fro be mydel symplicite of be poynt. 

Outerly (autaili,, adv. (@.) Now rare. Forms: 
4- outer-, (4-5 outir-, outre-, owter-, owtre-, 
5 oultur-, 5-6 outter-) ; 4-5 -liehe, -li, 5-7 -ly. 
[Another forin of UTTERLY, conformed to or, outer. 

lt is remarkable that this was very freqnent in r4-rgth c., 
when exter itself was rare.) : 

+1. In an utter or extreme degree ; entirely, abso- 
lutely; in an unqualified manner. = UTTERLY adv, 


Outerly not, not at all, in nowise. Ods. 

€1330 R. Gresne Chron, Wace (Rolls)_11520 Pan telly pe 
outrely schent. ¢1360 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 530/131 
Schewe not pin herte outerliche To biseruaunt. ¢1380 Wyctir 
Sed. Wks. TI. 437 Crist is in ilche mannes soule pat lavep 
hym owterliche. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7, P 160 The othere 
goode werkes..been outrely fv 77. outerly, vtterly) deede 
as to the lyf perdurable in heuene. 1388 Wrettr Dent. xv. 
4 And outerli [L. gn%ze) a nedi man and begger schal not be 
among 300. 1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 3490/1 Ve weizt which 
is clepid aunselle shal outirli be putt awe aisqat WyaTt 
Ps Ni Poems (1810) 394/1 And seeth hymself not outterly 
depryned From lygth of grace, a‘ 

2. In an outward direction ; towards the outside. 


Now dia. A 

168: Grew J/uscenm. 27 Iathe lower Jaw,two Tusks,.. like 

those of a Boar, standing outerly, an inch behind the Cutters. 
B. adj, Of a wind: Blowing from an outward 
direction: cf. westerly. Now dial. 

@x64z Sir W. Monson Varad Tracts 1, (1704) 260/: Om 
Bays, subject to..outerly Winds. 1896 Crockett Grey 
Man 299 (E. D. D,) An outerly wind might drive him to the 
coast of Ireland. 

Outermer, -mere: see next. 


+Ou‘termore, z. Obs. Also 4-5 -mere, 7 
-mer, [A variant of Urrenmone, f. outer + -mer, 
-more: cf, INNERMORE.J] Outer; extcrnal, outward. 

1388 Wvetrr Ecctus. xiit. 32 marg., Thou schalt fynde in 
fewe men the ynnere goodnesse of soule, and of outermere 
conuersacioun togidere. — Esck. xlvi. 21 He ledde me out 
in to the outermere halle. ¢xq00 Prymer (1894) 72 Mi soule 
be fillid [wip] innere fatnesse & outermere fatnesse, a 2640 
Jackson Creed x. xly. § 3 We cannot allot a lower or outermer 
mansion in heaven itself than that. 1674 N. Farerax Sudk 
§ Sefp. 117 One atome in the inner rims, would be even to 
nore than one in the ontermare. 

[f. 


Outermost, @ (acv.) Also 6 outter-, 
OvTer a. + -most (ef. Agdudermost, innermost); 
a later formation than Urtersost, conformed to 


OUTFACE. 


oud, outer.) Situated farthest out from the inside 


orcentre; most outward; most external; extremest, 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 197 Descending downe to 
the centre of the world and mounting vp aboue the gutter- 
most circle of it. 2665 Bove Occas. Xefl., Dise. u. i, Those 
imaginary spaces, that are beyond the outermost part of the 
outermost Heaven. 1768-74 Tucrer Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 114 
The angle formed Ly the two outermost lines. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 186 Circles of which the outermost and largest 
indicates the Predicate of the Conclusion. 

b. as adz. In the most outwaid position. 

1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & ft. Prods. 11. 154 When the 
niaterial embodiment presents itself outermost. 

Outerness. [f. Over a. + -xEss.] The 
quality or fact of being outer or exterior. 

+1. That which possesses this quality ; the outer 
surface, the exterior. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairvax Budk § Seto. 86 Unevennesses..in its 
outerness or surface. | 

2. Occupation with what is external. rare. 

1863 Dublin Lect. Eng: Lif 10 An infusion of French 
character, which gave to the English mind a certain amount 
of French quickness and outerness, and made it more bright 
and objective. 

Outes, variant of OuTas, outcry. 

Out-eye, -eyed: see OvT-. 

+ Ou'tface, s4. Ods. Also 6 vtface. [Ovr- 
3.] The outer or external face; outside; surface. 

1570 Der Math. Pref Djb, The vtface or Superficies of 
the earth, 1635 Swan Sfec. uI/. wi. § 2 (1643) 186 The ont- 
face of the ground could not be obscured. 1727 Braotry 
Fam, Pict. s.v. Building, Vhat no Door-Frame, or Window- 
Frame of Wood, in London and Westininster..sball be set 
nearer to the Outface of the Wall than four Inches. 

Outfa-ce, v. [Ovt- 18b, ¢.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo outdo or overcome in facing or 
confronting ; to look (a person) out of countenance; 
to face or stare down; hence, to put out of counte- 
nance, put to shaine or to silence, generally ; 
esp. by boldness, assurance, impudence, orarrogance, 
we enyee with a card of ten: see Cano 58.7 2a, and cf. 

ACK Ue 3 

a 1529 Sketton Bouge of Court 315 Virste pycke a quarell 
and fall out with him then And soo outface hym with a 
carde of ten. 1840 Covermace /ruitf Less. v. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 1. 398 To take too much upon us, that with bragging 
or arrogancy we would out-face the weak, 1584 FENNER 
Def, Ministers (1587) 43 To rayse tumoltes, and by number 
to out-face our Supertours, 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. i7/, 1. x. 
49 Oppose tby stedfast gazing eyes to mine, See if thou 
canst fut-face me with thy lookes. 1596 — Merch. Viv, 
ii. 17 We shal haue old swearing That they did giue the 
rings away to men; But weele out-face them, and out- 
sweare them to, 1615 Hiywoon Foure Prentises 1. xiv, 
Wks. 1874 I. 196 Think’st thou, thou canst outface me? 
proud man, no. 1658 A. Fox Hurta' Surg. v. 363 These 
impudent wenches would have outfaced me therein. 1756 
Wrstev és. (1872) XII]. 215 They will outface and out- 
lung you. 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life I, 103 They will 
outface the two unlearned and Ignorant men. 

fiz. 649 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Vxvi. (1739) 140 
In this course they continued till they had out-faced 
shame itself. 1854 Ruskin 7ivo Paths 1. § 9, I have put 
this painful question before you, only that we may face it 
thoroughly, and, as t hope, out-face it. 1898 Jad! Madi G. 
2 Nov.3/2 lt has happened to me to find myself before a 
common silk that outfaced all the reds of nature. 

+b. To force from by confronting. Os. 

1596 Suaks. t Hen. {V, u. iv. 283 Then did we too, sct on 
you foure, and with a word, outfac'd you from your prize. 

2. To face boldly or defiantly, to confront fear- 


lessly or impudently; to brave, defy. 

1574 tr. Martorat’s Apocalifs 116 This so great assured- 
nesse Whereby a man may be bold to outface the diuell, 
sinne, death, and hell gates. 1§77-87 Nlotinsuen Céron. 
11]. 1148/2 If you meet your brother in the street, shun hit 
not, but outface him, 1605 Suaks. Lear u. iii, rx Me, swith 
presented nakednesse out-face The Windes, and persecutions 
ofthe skie. 1679 Goopman Penit, Pardoned 1. ili. (1713) 206 
The Pharisee stood upon his own justification, and with a 
brazen impudence ontfaces heaven. 1870 Lowett Study 
Wind. (1886) 9 They .. outface you with an eye that challenges 
inquiry. fig. 1827 Sourney in Q, Rev. XXXVI. 337 Pro- 
fessors of holiness, and_ professors of patriotism, when they 
are thoroughly versed in their trade, can outface infamy. 

+3. To contradict (any one) to his face ; to con- 
trovert or deny (a statement, etc.) boldly or 
impudently ; to give the lie to boldly or defiantly. 

¢1586 C'tess Pemproxe fs. cxxxtx. xi, This cursed 
brood..Would with proud lies thy truth outface. 1586 
TB. La Primaud, kr Acad i 598) 359, For a yea or 
a naie, they foorthwith thinke that the he is given them, 
and that they are outfaced. 1643 Micros Dézorce viti. 
Wks. (1851) 43 Which .. if we shall still avouch to be a 
command, he palpably denying it, this is not to expound 
S. Paul, but to outface him, 1686 GoanCeles!. Bodies 1. ix 
28 Who can outface so Ancient and Loud Tradition? 
+b. To maintain boldly or impndently to the 


face of (a person), ¢éas, ctc. Obs. 

1631 Lyxpt Case for Spectacles (1638) 58 They have out- 
faced the world in their Preface, that their Translation is 
so exact and precise. 1654 Vitvain hecol. Treat. hem 
2yo The Aigyptian Sorcerers..outfaced the King, that they 
were Serpents which looked like Rods. 1678 Devoen Atnd 
Keeper w.i, He made me keep Lent last Vear till Whitson- 
tide, and out-fac’d me with Oaths, it was but Easter. 

+4. To maintain (something false or shameful) 
with boldness or effrontery ; to brazen out. Obs. 

rsBt W. Furnr.in Confer. n. (1584) K iij b, L see you would 
outface the matter. 1649 Mitton £rkon. xxi, The Damsell, 
..at sight of her own fetter, was soon blank, and more 
ingenuous tban to stand outfacing. 1679 Beptoe Popish 


OUTFALL. 


Plot Ep. ij, € scarce know which is greatest, Their [m. 
pudence in committing horrid Villanies, or in out-facing 
them, when they are dune. 1692 R. L'Estrance Josephus, 
Wars of Fews s. xvii. (1733) 593 Why cannot you give over 
this Way of shuffling and cacciog things, and rather make 
a frank Confession? 

Hence Outfa‘ced f2/. ¢.; Ontfa'cer, one who 


outfaces; Outfacing A//.a. and vbi. sh. 

1547-64 Baucpwin Afor, Patios. (Palfr.) 126 Defended 
from..lyers, from out-facers, shamclesse persons, & theenes. 
160z Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii, 1..pierc't the starre, 
With an ontfacing cye. 1618 Dp. fate Contempl., O. 7. 
xu. i, Conviction of a denied and outfaced disobedience. 
1632 Brome North, Lass t. v. Wks. 1873 V1). 11, 1 know 
he isa _Bawd by his ont-facing. 168: TY. Fratman //era- 
elitus Ridens No. 25 (1713) 1. 164 Notwithstanding all their 
Impudent ont-facings of the Matter, I doubt not bur a 
borrid Conspiracy will yet..be made out. 

Out-faith, cic.: see Our-. 

Outfall, [Ovr- 7.J ; 

+1. A sally or sortie from a camp or fortified 
place. (Cf. Du. nitval, tuntval, Ger. ausfall.) 
See Fann oute. Obs. 

R. Mosro A.vpcd. to 11 The first night, the Major 


1637 
miele an out-fall. [1891 Cores, Afag. Oct. 416 Mis whole 
life was spent in raids and outfalls upon the Brabanters.] 


2. The act of falling ont; a quarrel. (See FALy 
out d.) Sc. or north. diat. 
?16.. in Pennant Sour éu Scot. 1769 App. (1776) 430 They 


oe a cry,as if it hade been upon some out fall among 
these peels 182g Brockett N.C. Gloss., Out-fall, a 
quarrel, a misunderstanding. 


3. The outlet or mouth of a river, drain, sewer, 
ete., where it falls into the sea, lake, ete. 

1629 Drayuer Conf. (1647) Biv, The out falls of Wisbich 
and Spalding being daily more and more chuaked with 
sands from the sea. @ 1634 Ciarman Nev. for Honour 10, 
ii, Rivers with greedier speed run neere their out-falls, chan 
at their springs. 1783 PA. Praus. XXIV. 8 It is probable, 
that..the river Medway..had once an out-fall to the sea, 
1833 ‘Tesnyson Lady of Statott, \s when to sailors while 
they roam, By crecks and outfalls far from home. 1869 
Ie. A. Parkes Pract. Hygicne (ed. 9 343 Good sewers, and 
a proper ontfall. 

attrib, 1807 Vaxcouver Agric. Deven (1813) 285 Cons 
venient situations for forming outfal-drains, 1894 [estur. 
Gaz. 15 Jan. 1/3 To carry away the sewage to ontfall works. 

b. fig. Outlet, channel of disposal. 

1883 Mrs. Lyxn Linton /one I. iv. 77 At a time when 
costly fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth. 

+ Outfalling. Sc. Oés. [Out-9.] A falling 
out ; a quarrel, 

@ 1670 Svatpine Tronb. Chas. # (1850) b. 223 Prinat menis 
ont-fallingis and broyllis ar questionat as nationall querreltis. 
+ Outfang. Sc. Oés. Abbreviation of next. 

1549 Compt. Scot. xiti. 1828 Scott #. MW. Perth iv. [see 
Isxvanc]. r 

+Outfangthie:f. O47 Lug. Law. Obs. In 
2 utfangene peof, utfangentheif; 3 utefang-, 
utfangen-, 3, 4 outfangen(e)-, -fange-, -thef. 
[Answers to an OE, type défangenne péof (accusa- 
tive case) ‘ont-caught thief’; but the expression 
appears to have come into use later, to mateh Z1- 

Jangenne Jéof, INFANGTHIEF, q.v.] A franchise of 
a lord of a private jurisdiction, more extensive 
than that of InraNnGrHiEF; originally, the lord’s 
right to pursue a thief (at least when the latter 
was ‘his own man’) outside his own jurisdiction, 
bring him back to his own court for trial, and keep 
his forfeited chattels on conviction. But the right 
was variously defined or circumscribed in the 
13th c., when its meaning seems to have already 
become conjectural. 

The term infangenne Jéof occurs in several OF. Charters, 
but of #f/angenne éof no trace has been found except in an 
alleged charter of Egbert dated 828 (Birch Cartud. Sax. 
No. 395), which has the Latin phrase ‘cum faris comprehen- 
sione titus ct foris ' the apparent equivalent of an OE, ‘mid 
infangenum péofe and Rl opeetits *. Lut this is extant 
only in the Lider Rofensis (1120-50), and_ may be spurious, 
or the phrase may be a r2th c interpolation.” The term is 
wanting from an Eng.-Fr. Glossary of Law Terns compiled 
riz2-1tgo (Wright Relig. intig. I. 33) which contains 
‘ fafangenethef—\arum pris ens nostre tere’. On the other 
hand, wL/angene Jeof occurs in the forged Charter of Edgar 
to Glastonbury (Birch, No. 1277), which was in existence 
before William of Malmesbury made the third version of his 
Gesta Regunt 1130-40 (in which the charter is given); and 
it may thos go back to 1100, or even earlier. 

The etymological sense ‘ont-canght-thief', ic. ‘thief 
apprehended outside’ (the jurisdiction), is that assigned to 
it in the Ripon record of 1228, in which the grant of ‘in- 
fangethef ect outfangethef’ was explained as giving the 
grantee the right to try ‘his own thief’ udicnimgue 
éapinm, whether within or without bis territorial juris- 
diction, But Wracton and F/eta explain it as the right 
to try thieves coming /rom without, and apprehended 
within the lord's jurisdiction ; they both expressly deny that 
it meant a thief faker outséde, or that such a thief might be 
brought back into the jurisdiction to be tried. #/eta how- 
ever adds that, nfter his own thief had been condemned b 
the ontside tribunal, the lord might bring him into his 
jurisdiction and hang him on his own gallows; and the right 
to do this appears to be all that Britton knows as ‘the 
franchise of outfangenthef'. 

21135 Forged Charter of Edgar to Glastonbury (lated 
970), & habeant socam & sacan. .. infangenepeof & ut- 
fangene eof, & flemene ferde, hamsocne, fridebrice .. for- 
stealle, toll & team, ita libere & quiete sicat ego habeo in 
regno mnco, 1189-95 in Keeist, de Wetherhal (1897) 31 
Concedimus insuper cidem Abbathia..soch et sach et tol 
et theam et infangenthei€ et utfangentheif. 1228 Jven, 


2538 


Ripon a oe 1. 52 Suum latronem ubicumque captus 
fuerit, infangethel et outlangethef. /4r¢, 57 Ki suum 
latronem wbicumgne captum ad judicandum in curia sua .. 
et infangthef et utefangthef, furcam, prisonam, blodewite | 
[etc.}. crago Bracton mt. xxxv. 1544, VIFANGENTHEF vero 
dicitnr latro extrancus, veniens aliunde de terra alicua, et 
qui eaptus fuit in terra ipsius qui tales habet Hbertates, 
1ag0-1300 Ficfat. xivii. 62. 1292 Brrrron tt. iii, 8 13 Qe il 
eynt la fraunchise de outfangenthef, ceo est a dire, ge eux 
eynt les juises de Jour gentz et de loar tenauntz, ou q'il 
soint pris hors de lour fez, jugez a pendre, qe il les 
pasent apres jugement rendu prendre et remener en lour 
fraunchise ect fure les pendre illucs sur lour fourches 
demeyne. ?e1300 Holls of fartt. ¥. 4622 Ovee retorn 
de Bref infangenethef, outfangenethef, ¢ quite de tonne, 
passage, murage, pontage, pavage. 153§ «ict 27 sen. 
1147, C26 § 23 Lordshippes Marchers..shall have within 
the precincte of their said Lordeshippes .. Wayff Straift 
Infanthef Outfanthef ‘Treasoure ‘Troves.  ¢1§75 Balfour's 
Practicks (1754) 37 ‘Thair is sem Tavonis quali hes privilege 
and libertie of infang and outfang thift. 1379 KasieLe 
fapos. Words 213 Cee that is, that thenes or 
felones of your Jande, or fee, out of your land or fee taken with 
felonie or stealinge, shalbee brought backe to your Court, and 
there iudged. 1597 Skene Oe Verd, Stones. ve dufaugthese, 
Out-fangthiefe is ane _forain thiefe, quha cumis fra an vther 
mans lande or jurisdiction, and is taken and apprehended 
within the lands perteinand to him quha is infeft with the 
like liberty. 1824 Scotr Maverley x. 1839 Kesinin Crd. 
Dipl. 1. Introd. 45. 1895 Portock & Maitiasp fas. Law 
1. 564 xofe,fln the r3the.} there was much donbt as to what 
Was meant by Acagzoffe and as to the exact limits of the 
right of wffangencthesf. 1n cases of gue tvarante the king's 
advocates are fond of puzzling their adversaries by asking 
them to explain what they mean by these old words. 
tOwtfare. O/s. [OL dfaru fem., cf difar 
neut., a going out, f. 2 (see Outre 7) + fare, fier, 
going, journey, farax to go, travel.] A going out, 
Journey, expedition; an outlet. 

6961 Kile St. Benet \xviv (Schrier, 1885) 127 Peet nan 
neod ne sy munecum, utan to farenne, forpy be scu utfaru 
han fing ne framad hira sanlum. cre00 Burric fom. 1. 
484 Dat we symle done muran gylt forfleon burh uthere 
Oies leessan, 13... Cursor Jd. 78y0 pat vri was... At kinges 
ost, and in vte-far. 

Out-fast (-farst),7. [Our- 18.17.) érans. To 
surpass in fasting, fast longer than. -f 70 oudtfast 
oneself, to fast beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1645 Wrrner Vor facif 29 Vet, as if they had Pharoah’s 
Kine ont-fasted. 1683 Tryon Way to Ivalth 334, 1 have 
out-fasted my self, or my Stomach is gone. 1855 Munatan 
Lat, Chr. VV. 106 Sow the good seed as the heretics sow 
the bad... Out-labonr, out-fast, out-discipline these false 
teachers. 

Out-fawn to Out-feed : see Ovr-. 

Ou't-fe:nce, 56. [Our 3] An 
bounding fenee. 

1769 -Iclome Inclos. Act 13 The out-fences of all the lands 
+ Shall be well and sufficiently made. 1797 ‘T. Waraicir 
A utobiog. (1864) 41 Without putting down a pit within the 
stakes of any of the ont-fences. 

Outfe-nce,z. [Ovt-15,18.] ¢rans. a. To 
fenee ont, divide hy ences. b. To outdo in fencing, 
or put (one) out of his fence or guard, 

4 OW, Hesterton duclos. Act 14 All the lands..shall be 
well and sufficiently out-fenced. 1880 G. Mereorty fragic 
Cone i, (1892) 5 Veteran tricksters..capable of outfencing 
her nascent individuality. F 

Out-ferret to Out-fiction : see Our-. 


Outfield, out-field (awifild). [Ovr- 1.] 

1. The outlying land of a farm; esp. in Scotland, 
the outlying land which is either unenclosed .and 
untilled moorland or pasture, or was formerly 
cropped from time to time without being manured. 
Outfield and infield systent: sce INFI¥LD. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lrt/, (1862) 1. 361, ] know that it is not 
my home nor my Father's house: itis but..the outer close 
of His house, His ontfelds and muir-ground. 1812 Sir J. 
Stxciatr Syst. //ush. Scot. i. 315 Bis land ieee NS all 
outfield, heing mostly covered with whins and heath not 
many years ago. 1861 Ssunes Angineers 1. 94 "Phe chief 
part of each farm consisted of ‘out-ficld' or unenclosed land, 
no better than moorland, . 

attrib. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. xv. (ed. 2) 123 This 
land is what is called out-field land; that is, land not 
improved, and that has received but little manure. When 
brought into tillage, three or four crops exhaust it. 1820 
Scotr Aonast.i. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 189 Ropes.. 
thrown over all the outfield hay ricks. 


outer or 


b. An outlying field. 1 


1676 Connect. Col. Kee. (1852) 11. 464 Thirty men to be a 
Guard while we gather in your harvest from your ont-fields, 
1733-1856 [see Isrietp]. 1775 Apain Amer. /nd, 406 The 
chun part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, when 
the wild fruit is so ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking 
op the grain. . 

2. fig. The region of thonght or faot outside defined 
limits ; an outlying region, 

185r Trencn Siva. Words vi. 174 The enclosure of a 
certain district. .from the great outfield of thought or fact. 
1859 — On Author. Vers. 22 Words are enclosures from the 
great outfield of meaning. ; 

attrib, 2a1850 S, Mitcer Sevnt. in Meu, iv. (1883) 99 We 
would ‘go forth’ in more than haman might against the 
outfield masses festering in onr midst. 


3. In Cricket and Baseball: The ontlying part of 


1895 Paily News 5 Feb. 3/5 The rest of the wickets fell 
for catches, most of them in the out-field, and the innings 
closed for 72. 1896 /éfd. 11 Aug. 7/2 ‘The outfield ground | 


the field, that part most remote from the batsman. | 


fours and twos only produced twos and singles. 
b. = OUT-FIELDER. 


was so dead that many hits that would ordinarily have been | 


OUTFIT. 


1884 Lellyrhite's Cricket Anu, ror J. 1. K. S—, a magni- 
ficent ont-field. 1894 Hf estén. Gas. 18 Dec. 7/2 He isa good 
out-field. 

Ou:t-fielder. [Our-1 + Fiennen.] The player 
or fielder who stands in the out-field : see prec. 3. 

1893 Columbus (0) Disp. 17 Novy A deal with the Pitts. 
hurg dub for the purchase of Van Haltren, the outfielder, 
pe West. Gas. 18 Feb, 3/1 An out-ficlder, running for a 
catch, 

So Owt-fielding v//.st., the action of fielding 
in the ‘out-ficld’; also aférid.; Ont-fieldsman 
= OUT-FIELDER, 

1881 Darly News 8 July 2/7 Newton's wicket-keeping, and 
Cave's out-fhelding. "1884 1. Braci in Lidgihite's Cricket 
clan, 4 The out-fielding ground was very rough, 89x W. G. 
Grack Cricket 268 A brilliant out-fieldsinan is worth his 
place in any eleven for the work he can do there alone. 

Outfi'ght, 2. (Orr 13d, 18h] 

1. vans. ‘Yo take by assault, subdue, conquer, 
overcome, [Rendering 1. exfpugaare.] Obs. 

1382 Wretr Josh. x. 35 And [Joshua} went fro Lachi+ 
vio Eglon, and eonyrounde, and out faust [Vulz. Cup 
guavit}itthe same day. — Aceées. iv. 33 And God shal out- 
fizten lexpuguadit |, or ouercome for thee, thyn encntys. 

2. To fight better than; te beat ina fight. 

2643 Vere Conga. Gea. slix, 17 Me contd, if not outfight 
his enemics, ourwit them, 181g Sfersing Mae. XLV. 167 
He out-fought his adversary left and right. 1875 Mekivac 
Gen. dist, Kente xiv. (1877) 339 The elder general both ont- 
mancuvred and out-fought the younger. 

Out-fighter. [Ov1-2.] One who fights not 
at close quarters, So Ou‘t-fighting ///. @., fight- 
ing not at close quarters, skirmishing. 

1817 Sporting May. 14.54 Asan ont-fighter he completely 
astonished the ring. 1877 Kinch rk Crimea VIL vic 317 The 
ensheathing columns were roughly handled and closed in 
upon by onr ont-fighting troops. 

t Out-find, vO. [Our 15.] 
lind out. (foefre, and prop. two words.) 
1670 Prrsion Cumfyses in Hazl. Dodstey 
heart hath you out-found. 1590 GREE y 
Isabel's Sonn. in Prison, With piercing insight will the truth 
outtind. 1626 G. Saxnys Orvu"s Wet. xiv. 303 The fatall 

month of sarns ont-found. 

So t Out-finding 2d/, s/., finding ont. 

issz Lyxprsay .erarche 6102 Strange wayis Investi- 
gabyll,—That is to say past out Gynding. 1553 Grimator 
Creero's, Offices (1558) 3 ‘That to y* outfinding of dutie 
there might haue been an entrie, 

Out-finger to Out-firmament: sce Ovt-. 

Outfit (awifit), sd [Our 7.) 

1, The aet of fitting out or furnishing with the 
requisites for a journey or expedition, or for any 
purpose; cd/if/. = expense of litting ont. 

1769 Faucoxer Dict, Marine (1739), Outfit, is generally 
nsed to signify the expences of equipping a ship for a scu- 
voyage; or of arming her for war, or both together. 1792 
in New #ne. Hist. & Gen. Register (S92) XUN. 1745 
] expect we shall be able to import wheat for onr flour and 
bread for our next outfit to advantage. 1828 Craxteev in 
Lockhart Scoté May, If you'll secure the commissions, Fl 
make the outfit easy. 1868 12. Enwarps Aadeg Voix. 143 
One of the chief adventurers in the ontti 


trans, Yo 


it of the expedition. 

2. The articles and equipment required for an 
expedition, ete. 

1787 Jerrerson H'yit, (1859) T1. 225, ] believe there is no 
instance of any nation sending a minister to reside anywhere 
without an outfit, 1809 A. Henry fro. 11 On the rsth of 
June, [}] again arrived in Montreal, bringing with me my 
outfits. 1848 AxNouLp Jar. dusir, (1866) 1.1 ti. 19 Outfit 
is sometimes..the necessary stores and provisions put on 
board the ship for the use of the crew on the voyage. /éid., 
In whaling voyages the word oaifit .. means the fishing 
stores of the ships, 1852 Mars. Stowe Unete Son's Co. 33 
Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned on the child's 
simple outfit, J/od, There are several very compact camping 
outfits now in the market. 

attrit, 1898 West, Gaz.19 May 2/2 ‘Vhe ‘outfit’ allow- 
ance of £20..now given to officers Joining the Volunteers, 

b. fig. ‘The mental and moral endowments or 
acquirements with which any one is furnished. 

1865 M. Arxotn £ss. Crit, i. (1875) 46 [The] members 
have, for their proper ontfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern antiquity. 1892 Linpon Alen. Relig. i. 5 Vhe 
conviction that religion is..an indispensable part of man’s 
moral and mental outfit. 7 

3. A collective term for a travelling party or a 


party in charge of herds of cattle, ele. C°..S, collog. 

1879 F.H. Atkins in Let, to Editor, The application of ‘out- 
fit” to transportation has led secondarily to its application 
to the traveling party themselves. It is quite common in the 
West to hear, ‘Do you belong to this outfit?’ or ‘ Where is 
this outfit going?’ 1890 })'Ovie Noftches 55 ‘The best 
fellows in this ‘outfit’ were Choctaw Bill..and Frank Norris, 
the ‘boss’, an ex-Vale student. 1891 C. Ronerts Adrift 
Amer. 174 He belonged toa horse ‘outfie' that was travelling 
north. 

Outfit, v. [f. pree. sb.] 
with an outfit, to fit ont. 

1847 Mus, R. Lee Aric. Wanderers ii. (ee) 19 The 
trouble of outfitting the two boys for a public school. 1872 
C, Kixe Mountain, Sierra Nev. v. 94, 1..outfitted myself 
with a pack-horse, two mounted men, and provisions, 1877 
Raymonn Statist, Mines §& Afining 176 This mill has been 

lanned and outfitted with special reference to economizing 
jabor and securing the greatest possible efficiency. 

b. intr. for reff. ar pass. 

1883 Century Mag. XXAX. 194/1 Here 1 ‘outfitted’ and 
-.we were in a few days on our way to the Bitter Root 
Mountains, 

So Owtfitting v/.5d, and pp/.a. [Out- 9, 10.] 

1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xiv, An outfitting warehouse 


trans. To provide 


OUTFITTER. 


of the first respectability, 1871 Mrs. Whitey Read Folks 
xii. (1872) 132 I'he trimming-up and outfitting place. 

Outfitter. [Ovr- 8.] One who fils out, or 
furnishes an outfit; a dealer in outfits for travelling, 
athletic sports, or the like. 

1846 in Worcester citing Cows, Afag. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. uci, She keeps the stock-room of a seaman's out- 
fitter. 1868 E, Enwarns Radegh 1. ix. 146 Ralegh..was.. 
the chief outfitter of the flect, 1883 Lave Times Kep. XLIX. 
134/1 The business of a tailor and outfitter. 

Ouwtflame, 52. [Ovr- 7.] An outburst of 
flame, or fg. of passion or colour. 

1 Dovie Alicak Clarke 185,‘1 would not barter it.., 
said he, with a sudden outflame. 1893 //arper's Alag. Apr. 
735/2 A little island, with..an outflame of scarlet tupelo and 
pllmac. 

Outflame, 7. [OvrT- 18, 14.) a. ¢raus. To 
surpass in blaze or brilliancy. b. dr. To flame 
out, burst into blaze or brilliancy. foe?. 

1839 Hany Festus vi. (1852) 74 The conflagration of her 
eye, Outflaming even that eye which in my sleep Beams 
close upon me. 1865 SwinpuRNE ol fa/ante 1650, | had..on 
their combs Hung crowns, and..seen Their_pritise outflane 
their ashes, 1890 Mad? Wali G3 Keb. 2/3 Did tropic lands 
with flowers and fruit out-flame ? 5 

Outflaming, vé/.5é. [Ovr-9.] Flaming out, 
blazing up. So Ou-tflaming /// a. 

1836 Laxvor Winer Prose Pieces, St. Santander Wks. 
31853 11. 464/1 ‘Whe first outflaming of the passions. 1872 
‘TaLMAGE Serar. 218 The outfaming glories of the counten- 
ances of the saved. 

Outflank (autfenk*, v [OvT- 18¢, 17 (?).J 

1. ¢raus. To extend or get beyond the flank of 
the opposing army; to outmanceuvre bya flanking 
movement. 

319765 ffist, Hur. in Aun, Reg. 10/1 Greatly to outflank 
any line of battle into which it was possible for the major 
10 form his few forces. 3838 Tnreiwatt Greece xxii, TT 
213 ‘The enemy’s superiority in numbers would cnable 
them to outfank him. 1878 Bosw. Saitn_ Carthage 216 
Vhe bridleless Numidian cavalry..outflanking the enemy, 
and riding round towards their rear, first’ fell on the 
retreating infantry. 

b. fig. To ‘get round’, get the better of. 
1773 Geatl, Mag. XLII. 416 We were outflanked by the 
law.” 1884 Cucrcu Sacon iv, 82 The devising of question- 
able legal subtleties .. to outflank the defence of sume 
obnoxious prisoner. 

2. To lic or extend beyond (the flank). Also Zaér, 

1796 Justv. & Keg. Cavaéry (1813) 81 The regiment breaks 
into column of divisions, to whichever hand the new posi- 
tion out-flanks the old one, /ééd. 83 When the new line 
out-flanks towards the pvint of intersection, then the regi- 
ment hreaking to that hand will have its head nearer to the 
new line than its rear, 

IIence Outflanking vol, sd. and ffl. a. 

1871 Standard 24 Jan., We shall have another outflanking 
moveinent. 1893 F. Apams New Key fi 24§ The choice lay.. 
between a direct front attack and an outflanking moveinent. 

Ou‘tflash, s/. [Out-7.] Theactof flashing out. 

1889 Seine Mew. £. Paring 61 The ontflash of his spirit 
did not die with the moment. 

Outflash, v [Ocr- 18, 14.] a. drans. To 
stttpass in flashing, outshine. b. 7/7, To flash out. 

1848 WiwsteR, Oxvdfash, to surpass in flashing. 1866 J. 
Tuowson Poens, Phitosepiy 1 ii, Flowers bloomed for 
maidens, swords outflashed for boys. 1887 Brack sore 
Sprpighaven 1. v. 33 The calm sad face, which in the day of 
battle could outflash them all. 

So Ou'tfila shing v7. s/. [OvT- 9], flashing out. 

1831 Carivte Sart, Aes. i. 1, Such first ontlashing of 
mut's Freewill, to lighten, more and more into Day. 1882 
J. Parxer dpost, Life 1.91 The Wible .. appals me by the 
ontflashing of sudden lights and unexpected glory. 

Out-fla‘tter,v. [Our-18.] ¢rans. To outilo 
in Mattery; to over-flatler. 

1597 [sec Outitr v.27]. 1676 Wrearerey Pe. Dealer 1. i. 
(1735) 19 Turn’d_ away by the Chaplains, for out-flattering 
their prohation Sermons for a benetice. 

Out-flaunt to Out-flight: sec Ovr-. 

+ Outfleme. O¢s. rare—'. [f. Our- 8 + Fiurme 
sb!] A fugitive from his country, an exile. 

13. £. E. Adit. # Av1176 Me payed ful ille to be out. 
fleme, So sodenly of pat fayte regionn. 

Ou'tfling, sé. [Our-7.] The act of flinging 
out; the giving vent to bad temper or ill nature, 

1876 Gro. Kuior Dan. Der. xiii, Deronda..could not help 
replying to Pash’s outfling. 

Outfling \-Ni'n), v. [Ovr- 14, 15.] ¢vans. and 
intr. To fling out; fling oneself ont. ( poetic.) 

1579-80 Noxtu //utarch (1676) 166 ‘The crauen Cock, .. 
which cowardly doth run away, or from the pit out-flings. 
1892 Chicago Advance 3 Nov., Vhe hand of God outflinging 
wide The gorgeous banner of the autumn-tide. 

Qut-flood to Outflout: see Ovr-. 

Outflou:rish,v. [Out- 15,17.) drazs. a. To 
uusheath and flourish (a weapon). b. To outlast 
in flourishing ; to flourish after the cessation of. 

3871 Haowntnc Mr. Hohenst, 1428 There was uprising... 
Weapons outflourished in the wind. 1872 Howetes Wedd, 
Journ. (1892) 172 ‘The wrecks of slavery ..may yet out- 
flourish the remains of the feudal system in ite kind of 
poctry they produce. 

Outflow, 54. [Ovr- 7.] 

1, The act or fact of flowing out, eflax. 

1869 Pittuirs (ese. xi. 315 Now rising into sudden jets, 
then sinking into a difficult outflow. 1879 S54. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 772, An opening which permitted the 
constant outflow of fluid. ativié. 1898 Alléutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 453 Inflow and outfuw tubes to the waterjacket. 
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b. The amount that flows ont. 

1875 VWexnert & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 610 In the first 
thirty-three hours the ontflow. amounted to 2645 cubic cm. 
1899 A débutt's Syst. Med. VAL. 247 The outflow of blood .. 
has been scen to increase from two to six times, 

2. fig. Auy outward movement analogons to the 
flowing of water. 

2a 1800 Observer No. 13 (R.) The influx of foreigners, and 
the out-flow of natives, which the present peace will occa- 
sion. 1862 Sat. Aev. XIU. 640/2 The outflow of gold..is 
certain to continue and increase. 1869 Gounnurn /'ters. 
ffoliness x.91 ‘Lhe outflow of His Mivine compassion, 1896 
Edin, Kev. Jan. 108 A strong_outflow of poetical feeling. 

Outflow’,7. [Ovt-14.] su/r. Totlowout. ( foes.) 

¢1s80 Sinney /’s. xu. ii, My teares out-flowing. @ 2711 
Kes Adniund Poet. Wks.1721 IL. gx ‘Vosuck th’ Lfluvinms 
which he smelt out-flow. 1824 Camesrit. 7 eodric 533 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

Ou 'tflowing, vé/.sé. [Ovt- 9.) The action 
of flowing out, efflux, eflluence. 

1678 Cenwortu Juftelt. Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 516 The Supreme 
God..together with his outfluwing, and all the extent of 
fecundity. 1894 Daily News 30 June 5/4 His family feel 
the outfluwings of universal sympathy. 

Outflowing (autMein, autidrin), spl. a. 
[Ocr- 10.) Flowing out; effluent. 

1605 Tine Quersit.m. 162 The out-flowing and breathing 
forth [parts] are the breathes. 1647 H. Mone Seng of Sond 
n. ii. 1.x, In her outflowing lines. @igir Ken fZyninetheo 
Pout. Wks. azzt I. 355 ‘Thou always art out-flowing 
Deity. 1870 Morus Farihdy Par. M1. 1v. 190 The bright 
outfluwing golden hair. 

Out-flown to Out-flung: see Our-. 

Ou'tflush, 54. [Ovrt- 7.] An outward move- 
ment (compared to that of the blood when it 
flushes the face. 

183x Caruvie Sart. Aes, ut. ix, An outflush of foolish 
rounz Enthusiasm, 1878 Gro. Exsor Coll, Breakf. /'. 770 
The plant Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, Solcly as out- 
flush of that energy. 

Outflush, v. [Ovt- 17.] 
in rosiness or warmth of colour. 

1885-94 R. Bripces Eros & Psyche July 23 And_now the 
colour of her pride and joy _Outflash’d the hue of Eros. 

Owtfux. [Cvr-7.] Outflow; place of flowing 
out; outlet, 

1739 Matrtaxn Loudon 1. v, Its outflas from the river 
Thames. /éé¢., The ourflux of this watercourse. 1759 1. 
Maatin Nat. /fist, Eng. 1. Surrey 140 On the East Side 
was the Ont-flux of C'nnt's ‘Trench. ¥ 

Ou'tfly, s. [Ovr- 7.) The act of flying out 
Ag), a swift outburst of passion, etc. 

18go Crank Russett Ocean Frag. 11. xvii 74, 1 awaited 
sone passionate ontfly, but..he held his peace. 

Outfly, 2. [Ocr- 14, 17, 18.] 

1. utr. To fly out. “ foctic.) 

1899 1. M[overy) Si/Azwormes 52 Kew criefes from Pandors 
boxe out-flew But here they finde a medcine. 2667 Mitiox 
2. £.1 663 He spake; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords 1725 Pore Oadyss. xit. 477 Now 
outflics The gloomy West [wind], and whistles in he skies. 
1894 C. H. Cook Thames Rights 39 Now and again outflies 
from sedgy haunt the wary mallard. . 

2. trans. Yo outstrip or surpass in flight; to fly 
beyond or past. : 

sgt Svivester Le Bartas 1, v. 582 See how the Fowles 
are from my fancie fled,.. Their flight out-flies me. ¢ 1614 
Str We. Mure Dido & ciencas 1. 458 He..Owtflyes the 
cagle and the silver swan, 1667 Devoin Tempest iv. iv. 
arg Ken dfymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 102 ‘To 
sacred Poets | apply, Who all scholastick Heights out-fly, 
1800 Moore Amacrcou xxiv. 18 She gave thee beauty— 
shaft of eyes, That every shaft of war ontflies! 1859 G. 
Merzoitn A. Fever? xix, They have outflown Philosophy. 

+ Owtflying, vé/.s6. [OvutT- 9.] The action of 
flying out; an ontbreak. Oés. 

164x SanpeRson Serm. (1681) IT. 141 They have many 
out-fyings, wherewith their holy Father is not well pleased. 
e164 D, Caworty Three Seri. 4g Vhe out-flyings of other 


mens rs. [0 } 
UT- I. 


trans, To surpass 


Ou'tfo:ld. vare. A fold or small 


field lying away from the farm-house: ef. cztfield 1. 
1860 G. H. K. in ac. Four. 128 [see Invo1.1 53.2}. 
Out-folio to Out-form: see Our-. 
Outfoo'l, v. ela 18, 18c.] ¢évans, To outdo 

in folly or in fooling ; to overcome by fooling. 

1638-48 G. Danine Acdog. u. go All our Pride 1s to out- 
foole our Selves! 1762 Younc Resignation u. xxix, In 
life’s decline .. The second child ontfools the first, And 
tempts the lash of truth. 1861 Sat. Kev. 7 Dec. 584 The 
minority which .. endeavours to effect its purpose by out- 
fooling the majority. 

Outfoo't,v. [Ovt- 18, 21.) ¢rans. To surpass 
in footing il; to outpace ; to outstrip in dancing, 
running, or sailing; to ontrun, 

1737 Hracken Farriery Jiipr. (1757) 11. 187 The Horse 
in running... seldom was beaten, provided he was not 
out-footed (as the Jockeys term it} 1857 Mas. MATHEWS 
Tea-t. Talk 1, 154 The vivacious Margravine .. excelling 
and ontfooting many a youthful dame. 1894 Yes 11 June 
7/1 She made a disappointing show, the Britannia as a 
matter of fact fairly ontfooting the giantess cutter, 1899 
Daily News 7 Oct. 5/5 Shamrock had both ont-pointed an 
out-footed her opponent when making to windward. 

+ Ou't-footing. Obs. rare—°. = Foorina 12. 

1611 Corcr., Forgect, a iutting, or leaning out, or ouers 
a rellish, or out-footing. 

Ou t-fo:rt, 5. [Ovr-1, 3.) An outlying fort, 
an outwork. 

1625 in Crt. § Traes Chas. { (1848) 1. 66 They won the 


OUTGATE. 


out-fort of the town. 1873 Burton fist. Scot. V1. Ixxiii. 
358 Some small outforts were easily taken, 

Out-forrt, v. [OuT- 21.] ¢rans. To outdo in 
the matter of forts. 

1785 St. Colonies N. Amer. 37 \f..we would secure our 
American dominions against the French, we must ont-fort, 


as well as out-settle them. 

+ Ou:tfo'rth, adv. (adj.) Obs. [f. Our adv. + 
Fortu adv.] Ont; externally, outwardly, 

1382 Wyctir /sa. xiii. 8 Bring outforth the blinde puple. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u,v. (Skeat) 1 85 There the 
valance of men is demed in riches ontforthe. /d/d. x. 145 
Wonder | trewly why the mortal folk of this worlde seche 
these ways outforth. ?¢1480 Nagman Roél 158 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. (1864) 1. 76 Thogh they her malys inwarde keuir 
and wrye, And ontfouryth the fayryst that they kane. 

B. aaj. (ow (forth). Outward, exterior, external, 
15qx R. Corcann Grydon's sabe Chirurg. Cijb, How 
many maners of skynnes or lether are there?..Two, one is 
extrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprely called lether. 
1889 Wirr. Vag. (1563) C viij, Warres both of outforthe and 
inward enemyes. 
"| + [ith outforth, erroneous division of withoud 
forth: sce Forti adv. 2b. Cf. beneath-forth, 

Out-freedom, -friend, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outfront, v. [Cf Ovr- 18b.] “rans. To 
sland face to faceto, confront; to face. 

1631 P. Fuetcner Siveéides Hijh, Vf furies should out- 
front me, Ide out-stare them. 1883 Back Shandon Bells 
xxxili, This newer Inisheen out-fronting the sea was more 
changed than the older part of the town. 

Outfrow'n,2z. [OvT- 23a, 18c.] ¢razs. Tooutdo 
in frowning; to frown down, overbear by frowning. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear y. iii. 6 My selfe conld else out-frowne 
false Fortunes frowne. 1807 W. H. Ireraxn Med. Ship 
Fools 61 note, It is only the base-born churl, like Thomas a 

Secket, that would out-frown the brow of majesty. 

+Ou't-funeral, Ods, rare—'. [OvT- 1.] A 
funera) outside a city; extra-mural interment. 

1637 Br. Hate Sern, at Exeter 24 Aug. (R.), Much might 
be said to this purpose [out of matter of wholesomnesse] for 
the convenience of out-funerals. 

Out-ga, Outgait, obs. ff. Ovrco, OvTGaTE. 

Outga‘llop,v. [(Ovr- 18.] “aus. To outdo 
in galloping; to gallop faster than. 

1603 Dexker MWonderfull Veare Dijb, They that rode 
on the lustiest geldings, could not out-gallop the Plagne. 
1852 Tiackrray Zsmiond ut. i, A hundred huntsmen..each 
out-bawling and out-galloping the other. 

Ou'tgang. Now Se. or worth. dial. [Ovt- 7; 
OF. Aigang; cf. Du. eitgang, Ger. ausgang.) 

1. A going ont, departure, exit; the giving up of 
the occupancy or tenure of property. 

e825 I esp, Psalter xviii. [xix.] 7 From dem hean heofene 
utgong his. @ 1000 Life St. Guthdac ii. (1848) 14 Purh sarlicne 
utgang pes manfullan lifes, a1g00 £. A. fsalter xxx. 23 
|xxxi. 22] In out-gang of thoghte mine, ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 
878 Porw pe faste zat he con in teo, And at pe ont-zong he 
lette faste beo. 1887 Yanricsou’s Se. Dict. Suppl, ute 


ganging, ..Oulgang, . outgoing, removal; the act of giving 


up possession of burghal property. F 

2. The way or passage oul; an outlet, an exil; 
a road by which cattle went out to the pasture. 

cgso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxii, 9 Geongas fordon to ut- 
geonge Sere wegara [¢ Rushes, to utgengum weogas]. 
a1300 ££, Psaéter xiii, [cxliv.) 16 Pair schepe brodefulle 
mightsomande In par ontgange. ¢14§0 Customs of Malton 
in Srertees Afise. (1888) 58 Fre entre and goyng owte to y* 
more by a large way, the qwhyche is called y* owtegang. 
1513 Douctas nets (Cr. Gl), Ane narrow path baith 
outgang and entre, 1664-5 Act 16-17 Chas. //,¢.11 § 2 The 
River of Welland from the Outgang at the East end of 
East Deeping. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Out-gang, 
aroad froma place. 1896 ‘T. Brasuti. Sutton-in-lolder. 
ness 26 An ordinary outgang was n place where the cattle 
of a village assembled when they were to be driven out 
together to graze in common. 

Out-garment, -garth, etc.: see OuT-. 

Ou-tgate, 54. (adzv.) Also Se. -gait. Now Se. 
and worth. dial. [Ovt- 7.) 

1. The action of going out; oulgoing, passage 
out; exit, egress; debouching, 

axzzo0 £. FE, Psalter cxiii. [exiv.] x In oute-gate of Isracle 
Oute of Egipt. ¢1440 romp, Parv. 375/2 Owte gate, 
exitus. 1455 Kolls of Parlt, V. 311/2 Free ingate and 
outgate to the premisses. 496, 1598 [sce Ixcate x). 1615 
Crooxe Sedy of Mau 766 The outgate of the breath is 
hindered. 1822 Gait Sir A. MWylie 1. xxviii. 259 Jam.) She 
. Maybe a wee that dressy and fond o° ontgait. 1865 Cagiyie 
Fredk. Gt. xv ii. 0872) VII. 106 Moldan Maly, -making, 
on its outgate at the northern end of Prag..one big loop. 

2. A passage or way out, an oullet; a means of 


egress ; fig. 2 way of escape or deliverance. 

3456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 179 Than suld 
never promess na obligacioun bynd a fals man, na he wald 
fel ane outgate. 1513 Dovctas /éuneis 1x. vii. 28 Sone 
ombeset hane thai ‘Ihe ontgatis al. 1596 Srenser State 
frel, Wks. (Globe) 665/1 ‘Those paces are soe fitt for 
trade and trafficke, having most convenient out-gates by 
diverse rivers to the sea. 1616 Surri. & Mark, Country 
Farme 688 lf he meet with a hedge, he holdeth mea 
the side of it, to see ifhecan find any out-gate. 1659 A. Hay 
Diary (S.A. S. 1900) 194 The Lord provyd ane outgate for 
his people, 1865 Cartyie #redh. Ge. Xx. 1x. (1872) LX. 165 The 
dragoons were a hundred, and..cvery outgate was beset, 

b. Issue, outcome. Se. 

1568 Mary Q. Scors in 11. Campbell Love-le/t. App. 
(1824) 29 ‘To the effect the samin sould be the mair prompthe 
endit with some happy ontgait to my honour and content- 
ment. 1663 Baia An fodiag. ii. (1848) 32 Wondering what 
would be the outgate, 1786 A. Gin Sacr, Contempl. 338 
Others are brought more quickly to an happy outgate. 


OUTGEAR. 


+3. Usually in 4/, Goods ‘going’ or carried out 
of a town or port, exports; also, export dues. 

1621-1886 [see IxGate sd.' 4), 

B. adv. Outwards; outside, without. 

1590, 1611 [see InGaTE sé.) B), 1898 Crocrett Slandard 
Bearer xxxiv. 301 May they burn back and front, ingate and 
outgale. 

Ouw't-ga:te, outer gate: see Our- 3. 

1648 Depos. Cast. Verk (Surtees) 12 Robert Kay, together 
with 16 or 18 men,. with mnsketts and swords drawne,.. broke 
open the outgate and fower other doores within the said 
house. 1664 J. Wess Stone-//eng (1725) 94 ‘Khe Anditus 
had both an Out-gate, and an inner Gate. 

Out-gather, -gauge, etc.: see OuT-, 

Outgear (am'lgi91), Sc. rare. [OvT-1.] Posses- 
sions or substance used in out-door occupation. 

1834 Hl. Mitrer Scenes & Lee. xxiv. [see Ixcrar). 

Outgeneral,«. [Ovur- 22.] /rans. ‘Vo outdo 
or defeat in generalship; to get the better of as by 


superior military skill; to outmanceuvre. 

1767 S. Paterson Alnother Trav, 1, 202 How we were 
out-generalled indeed ! 1776 J. Avams in Aan. Lett. (1876) 
231 ss general, our Generals were outgeneraled on Long 
Esland. "1897 Century Alag. Feb. 495 bn these movements 
Lee was entirely outgeneraled. 

Out-get to Out-girth: see Our-. 

Outgi-ve, v. [Our- 18, 14.] a. “rans. To 
outdo in giving, give more than, b. ¢vér, To give 


out, come lo an end, (foe/ic.) 

1693 C. Drynen in D.'s JFuvenad vii. (1697) 173 The 
bounteous Play’r out-gave the pinching Lord. 1893 Dripces 
Shorter P.. xi, 31 And two days ere the year outgave We 
laid him low. | ; 

Owtgi:ving, 7/5. [Ovr-9.] The action 
or fact of giving out; that which is given out: 
a. pi. payments, disbursements; b. utterance, 

1663 Brain Antodiog. ii. (1848) 25 All the disbursements 
and outgivings to traders, 1865 J/orn, Star 20 Jim, The 
outgivings of some irresponsible editor. 1881 7 ves 15 Apr. 
6/1 This was the burthen of all his ontgivings before and 
after inauguration. 1897 Lducad. Rev. XELL. 70 To regard 
that as the last outgiving of political philosophy. 


+ Out-gla‘d, v. Oés. [Ovt- 20.) trans. To 
surpass in gladness; to delight more. 

21657 R. Lovevay “eft. (1663) 26 You have not a friend 
hath ont-gladded me for your well-being, nor out-wish'd me 
for the continuance, /éfd. 192 Might I hope the happiness 
to meet yon at London, nothing would be able to out-glad me. 

P An intrans. ovtgéad has been erroneously inferred from 
Wyclil’s fudd out glad; cf. Out- 15 b. 

Outglare, v. [Oct-18] ¢rans. To surpass 
or outdo in glare or dazzling effect; to be more 
glaring or flagrant than. 

1648 Herricr //esper., Wetcome to Sack 11 Whose radiant 
flame Out-glares the heav'ns Osiris. 1822 Scorr Pirate xxxi, 
Were all my former sins doubled. .sucha yillany would have 
outglared and outweighed them all. 1837 Mlackw. May. 
XLII. 329 [She] lavished her money till she out-glared the 
poorer ranks of the peerage. 

Outglitter, v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢razs. To sur- 
pass in glitter or splendour. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche u. ccxvili, The gracious splendor 
of this Queen Sweetly outglitters their best tire o Rays. 
1662 CokaIne Sragedy of Ovid w. i, E must Ont-glitter all 
the Femals of the Province, Or I shall want my will. 1884 
Sus. H. Warp in fadependent Adin, (N. V0 14 You camot 
wish the background to ontglitter the picture, 

Out-gloom, -glory, etc.: see Our-. 

Outglow’,z. [Ovr-18.}  /rais. To excel in 
glowing ; lo overeome by superior vlow. 

1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith ix. 390 Capable of dominating 
every other passion, of outglowing the fire of youth. 1898 
T. Harny Wessex Poents 1753 My light in thee would out. 
glow all in others, 

Out-gnaw, etc. : sce Oor-. 

Ou-tgo, 5%. [Our- 7.] 

1, The fact of going out or that which goes ont; 


Spec. outlay, expenditure: opposed to zrcome. 
cx640 J. Suvtu Lives Berkeleys (1833) 1. 163~Vo regulate 
his out-goes..to order and frugality. “1757 FRranKkuin Zss. 
Wks. 1840 T1. 98 The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
because her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 1860 
Emerson Cond, fife, Wealth Wks, (Bohn) HH. 358 ‘The 
seeret_of success lies..in the relation of income to outgo. 
1895 Sir W. llaRcover SZ. 22 May, Grow as the income or 
the intake may, the ontgo and the waste are always greater. 

2. The action of going ont; efflux, outilow. 

1858 W. Arxor Laws /r. fleaven UL xvii. 142 [Anger] 
hurts, in its outgo, all wholie within its reach. 1878 Foster 
Phys. t. iv, (ed. 2) 108 In a system of elastic tubes. .the out- 
go being as easy..as the income. 1882-3 Scuarr Hucyel. 
Kelig, Knowl. 1,33 The spontaneous outgo of the affections. 

3. Outward product ; issue, outcome. 

1870 W. Urwick tr. Bleek’s Introd. N. Test. WU. 175 Their 
scorn was the outgo of the same frivolous mind. 

4. Outlet, means of egress. 

1880 S.S. Hettver Slumber § Sanit. Ho.15 A square. 
pipe trap, with a round ontgo. 

Onutgo (antgo), v.  [Our- 14, 18, 17.] 

+1. ztr. To go ont, go forth. Ods. 

In OE. and ME, nsually two words, exc. when imitating 
L. evires in later use only where modern usage would allow 
out go in two words as a prosodic inversion of gv ont. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. [xix.] 5 In alle cordan uteode 
swoes heara. ox Slickd. font, g Drihten..of bam titeode. 
e250 O. Aent. Seri. in OU. FE. Afise. 33 Pet on goodman 
was pat ferst unt yede bi pe Moreghen for to here werk- 
men, ¢1250 Gen. & Hx. 3076 Quile ben So de sulen vt gon? 
a 1300 FE. #. Psalter xiii, 10 [xliv. 9] In our mightes, God, 
noght sal tou ont ga, ¢4385 Caaucer ZL. G. Ih. 637 Cleo- 


re 


255 


patra, With grysely soun out goth the grete gonne, 1530 
Pasar. 650/2, } outgo, I go out of the waye, Je _foruoye. 
1579 Spenser Sheps, Cat. May 20, } sawe a shole of shepe- 
heardes ontgoe. a 1635 Coxper Foes (1807) 15 Out-went 
the towasmen all in starch. 

2. ¢rans. ‘Vo outstrip in going; to go faster than, 
pass ; to ontdistance. arch. 

1§30 Pauscr. 650/2 Though thou be goynge an hour afore 
me, yet F wylhout go the. 1596 Srexser JQ. v. viii. 4 Vet 
fled she fast and both them ferre outwent. 1649 Lovenace 
Poents i1864) 93 What terror ‘tis toutge and be cutgon. 
1678 Buxvan /¥éer. 1.164 Shall we talk further with 
him? or out-go him at present? 1942 Fincuinc % A aren 
1 ii, It generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot. 1778 Eng. Gacetterr (ed. 2) sv. Workington, 
Horses, which, changing often, travel day and night with. 
our intermission, and, as they say, out-go the post, 

3. To go beyond (a point, bounds, ctc.); to 
execed or surpass; to excel, outstrip, outdo. 

1553 T. Wuson Axes, 64, Wo be to that realine where 
might ontgoeth right. 1579 er Sheph, Cal, Apr. 16 
His wonted songs, wherein he ontwent, 1627 Maton 
Vac. Evers. 79 (nw worth and excellence he shall out-co 
them. 1799 AL Hasuvron Aefé. in Washington's Writ, 
(1893) XTV. 178 wefe, Edo not think it expedient te outgo 
our supply of clothing. 1885-94 RK. Briocis Aves y /'srehe 
Sept. xxii, Such sorrow as outwent The utmost painof other 
punistunent. 

+4. ‘To pass, go through, spend (time). Ods. 

1594 Srexsex Alworetis Ix, Que yeare,. Fhe which doth 
longer unto me ap v, Phen al those fourty which my life 
oul-went, @ 1613 SRRCRY of We, ete, (1638) 275, | have 
once in my life out-gone night at Sea. 

+5. ‘To circumvent, to overreach’ (Jo. Ods, 

€1650 Dextast On Yourn, foland x, Mollesson ‘Thought 
us to have out-gone With a quaint tuvention, 

Ouwtgo:er. [Ovr- 8.J One who goes out 
(in various senses: see Go v 8s); esp. one whe 
goes out of a place, office, occupation, or tenancy ; 
a player, at cricket or the like, who is dismissed, 

1382 Wryeue 1 Sau. xxiiig The kyng seith to the out- 
goers [Valg. evissariis] in bis pedis. 1816 J. Scour 17s, 

turis (ed. 5) 25 ‘Vo take cognizance of incomers and out. 
goers, 1827 J. W. Croxer in C. Papers 31 Dee. (18344, The 
King is exevedingly vexed at the ontgvers, and will not 
take them but on compulsion. 1861 7) Ne lgric. Soe, 


ve, 
XXIL a 325 Mutual accommodation between incomer and 
outgoer, 1883 Daily Yef. 15 May 2/7 The outyoer had 
made g. 1888 Datly Vets 22 Sept. 5/1 Of yore lat gull} 
there was but one set of holes, not a duuble set for out-yoers 
and incomers, ‘ 

Owtgo:ing, 2//. 54. [Ovr-9.] 

1. The action or fact of going out or forth; exit, 
departure or removal; issue. effluence, emanation 

€13300 Micuarn Kinpare /fyaee Pin ed Ant. HL wot 
Povir was thin in comming sat be thin oute going. 1340 
eLyenb, 32 Vo habbe pe pyne of stapes to cline nor his ont. 
guoinge. 1463 Aury [rds (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre awth 
goyng and ia comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1562 
‘Turner erdad i. 47 Men that go out of the bath and 
drynke muche wyne after theyr ourgoyng. 1649 Beir 
Eng. furprew, futpr, (0653) 35 For close shutting, and sitit- 
able opening, to the incomming of the ‘Tide, or out-gaing of 
the Floods 1753 Smonverr Ct. #athon: (1784) 43. To 
follow the young lady in all her ont-goings, 1825-1868 |sce 
Ixcominc vé/, sé. 1). 1830 H. Busunenn God in Christ 122 
The worlds created are all outgoings from Himself. 

+ 2. A-passage or way of exit or egress. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1 221 Dyuers oute goynges, 
benches, and seges all aboute. 1535 CoverpaLe 2 /sdras 
iv. 7 Which are the outgoinges of Paradise? 1609 Binte 
(Douay) Obad, i. 14 Neither shalt thou stand in the out- 
goings to kil them that flee. ae 

b. + The exlremity, the outer limit (04s.); the 
upper termination of an inclined stratum. 

1388 Wyeir Yosh, xviii. 19 ‘The ontgoyngis therof ben 
ajens the arm of the salteste see. 1535 CoveRDALe Foxh. 
xvii 18 So shall it be the outgoinge of thy porcion. 1611 
Piste Josh. xvii. g ‘The coast of Manasseh also was on the 
north side of the river, and the outgoings of it werd at the 
sea. 1727 Beereney Lefé. 11 Apr, Wks. 1871 1V. 143 The 
outgoings or ficlds about St. Kevin's, 1815 W. Putntis 
Outl, Min, & Geol, (1818) 144 The. rocks ., occasionally cover 
the summits of mountains, but more commonly rest on their 
sides; in which case..the out-going, or upper termination 
of each, is lower than that immediately preceding it. 


3. (Mostly #/.) Money which goes out in the way 


of expenditure ; outlay, expenses, charges. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismiire 65 Where..the returne doth 
not countervaile the out-going. 1765 BLacksroxn Cows. 1. 
viii, 332 Other very numerous ontgoings, as seeret service 
money, pensions, and other bounties, 1816 F. Vanner- 
STRAEIEN fuprov, Agric, p. xxiti, The tenant paid for repairs 
and outgoings. 1885 Law Trines CXXEX. 58/2 The balance 
of income over outgoings was only £60 a year. 

Outgo:ing, //4.a. [Ovr-10.] ‘That goes ont ; 
issuing, ontllowing. b. Going ont or retiring from 
office, position, or possession. 

1633 W. Srevrnne fine //appines 120 This is the proper 
worke of faith in ber double perswasion, The one direct, 
and outgoing to the truth... The other reflecting and turning 
home to us by the work of our Conscience. 1818 A. RANKEN 
fist. France W. tv. 321 They should invite the late or out- 
going rector, or rectors to assist, 1863 Fawcett Pol, Econ, 
i, vil, 240 ‘Fhe ontgoing tenant receives a certain sum from 
the incoming tenant. 1897 Adfdutt's Syst. Med. VV. 395 
From the latter two centres outgoing fibres emerge, 

Hence Ou'tgo-ingness. 

1865 J. Grote Jlorad Jilvals (1876) 344 Butler .. recog- 
nizes the outgoingness of virtue, and the importance of 
benevolence or the Jove of our neighbour {ete.}. 

Ou'tgone, f//.a. [Ovr-11.] That has gone 
out; extinguished ; retired. 


OUTGUSH. 


form, fair light and ont-gone rayes. 18g: E. Mtact in 
Nonconf. 1. 376 [This] will give it a vast advantage over the 
outgone alministration. 

Out-gorget to Out-ground: see Ovr-. 

Outgrow (autgraw), 2 [Ovr- 18, 17, 14.] 

Ll. fraus. Yo surpass in growth, to grow faster 
than ; to grow taller or bigger than. 

1594 Suaxs. Arch. #77, 1.4. 104 You said, that idle Weeds 
are fast in growth; Vhe Prince, my Brother, hath ont- 
growne ime farre. 1655 H. Vatcuan Siler Scint., (sauc's 
MVerrviage, Vat ibou Dilst thy swift years in piety outgrow, 
1760-72 H. Brooke Feed of Quad. (180g) UL ity His 
avarice outgrew even the growth of his wealth. 1995 Avaik 
Amer, fad, 408 Vhey often let the weeds out-grow the com, 

2. To grow out of, or beyond the limits. er 
capacity of, to become too large for (cluthes. ete.). 

1691-8 Norris Pract Jse. (rgare TU, 113 We outgrow 
our Pleasures, as we do var Clothes, 1833) Makkyve 
PY Simple vi, Vow have enough..to lit you Mill you uiuet- 
grow them, 1860 Cito. Kiaow Wild on Ft. vii, {1 doubt 
they ‘ll outgrow their stienmth', she added. 1892 Norwtdedge's 
a. #oy's Ann. ov3 He had out-grown everything. 1876 

RIVALE Alor, Jodie Vivi. 126 “The population hal fir 
patgrown the accounnodation it sdforded. 

3. fig. ‘To grow out of or beyond (habits, opinion, 
circumstances. ete.); toa leave behind in the pio- 
cess of growth or development. 

1665 GLanvi, Scepsis Sef x. 534 Even our giay heads out- 
giuw not those errors which we have learn’t before the 
Alphabet. rgiz Siten. Spreé, No, 25; 76 By my Care you 
vulgrew theot [convolsions}, 1832 It. Makunest //omes 
i, 73 Batany Bay may tn time ontgrow the odinmn 
attached to us nae. 1865 hicutioot Galatians (8r5! 9 
The weak and beggarly elements which they haf outgrew i. 

4. intr, To grow out, spring forth. rave. 

1861 Wi Haursps in Veco. Mag. June t27 The j taathig 
iscut off; and instead of it there may ovtzrow two others. 

Ou'tgrow ing, @//. 56. [Ovt- y.] The action 
of growing ont; cover. a sprouts an outgrowth, 

1§77 13. Guour Mereshach's dish, (1586) bob, Ifyou plicke 
away the tayles and the outgrowing, when you ser them. 
1579 L.ANGuam Gard, diet vi 93) 08 Apply it. toall super. 
flu.us outgrowing of flesh. 1587 GotpinG De Mornay xi. 
162 ‘Phy nailes aud the heares of thy heal, which are bat 
outgrolgs, and got parts vf thy bodie. 

Ou'tgrow:ing, ///.@. [(rr- 10.] 
forth; growing outward, protindiog, 

1625 K. Lone tr. Marecéay’s Argenis ts. tig Pruned and 
trimmed front the outgiowing sprigges, 1626 Tacan Syd 
$752 Some Creaturs have Over-long, or Out-grow itis “becth, 
which we call Fangs, or Tuskes; as boares. 

Ou-tgrown, f//.u. [OGvut- 11.] ta. That 
has grown ont or into prominence. b. ‘That has 
heen grown cut of. or left behind in growth. 

1549 Cunkn f/nrt Sedit, 643) 37 Counsellours to such 
an outgrown mischiefe, 1858 0, W. Hotes Chanberedt 
Nautilus vy Leaving thine oulgrown shell by life's un- 
resting sea. 1896 sléfbutt’s Syst, Med. 1. 464 The. .de- 
formities. originating from ont-grown and mistituing boots. 


Outgrowth avigip. [Ovt-7.] The pro- 
cess of growing out; that which grows (normally 
or abnormally) ont of or from anything; a growth, 


aut offshoot ; al CXCTeEScEence, 

1837 Hr. Martinnau Soc, almer. WL 52 ‘Those who 
dislike the mere mention of the outgrowth of individual 
property. 1857-8 Seaxs Atha. vill, 66 Death is the 
removal of an outgrowth after it has accomplished its 
functions and become a hindrance. 1870 H. Macatitas 
Bibie Leach. aii, 233 Ut is not an external addition, bur an 
internal outgrowth. 

b. fig. Of things immaterial : A natural product. 

18g0 Macrice Jer. & Wet, Philos. ved. 2) 173 The im. 
mediate ontgrowtbsof the Socratic philosophy and diseipline. 
1860 Smites Sed/-/fedp i. 2 Only the outgrowth of our own 
perverted life. 1857 Maine //7st. dst. vii. 223 Primogeni- 
ture is not a natural outgrowth of the family. 


Ou't-guard. [Ovr- 1, 3.) A guard placed at 
a distance outside the main body of an army, an 
advanced guard, an outpost; also fig. and a/t77b. 

1623 Bincuam \Vestophou 30 They, after they canw 10 our 
out-guards, asked for the Coronels. 1671 Fatneax Alea, 
(1699! 66. 1675 fond. Gaz. 1012/3 The ontguards of our 
left Wing, beat the French outguards, and brought in 
several Prisoners, 1679 Bento /ofpish Plot 26 Law being 
the best humane out-guard to Religion. 1698 FRver ete. 
, India § P.153 Which makes the Mouth of the Bay to 
be reckoned from the Head-lands or Ont-gnards, some Thice 
Leagues over. 1710 Appison [hig Avan, No, 4 Pout 
Holland is our Bulwark, or as Mr. Waller expresses it, our 
outgard on the Continent. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brewer 
1, (ed. 2) 95 This [Dugdale] Wheat will best grow,. .nor will 
it be damaged hy Blights and Wets, when others are, by 
Reason of its great Out-guards, its Beards. 1865 Cariyur 
Fredk, Gt, xx. xiii. (1872) VI. 105 The enemy. .had no out: 
guard there, never expecting us on that side. 

Out-gu'n, v [Ovr- 21.]  fvans. To surpass 


in guns. 

1691 Beturn Providences of God (1694) 111 We out-tunn’d 
them, outgunn’d them, and out-mann'd them. 1887 Biack- 
more. SAriughaven (ed. 4) HH. xiii, 180 ‘Yo outsail friend 
Englishman is a great delight, and to ontgun bim would 
be still greater. 

Outgush (awtgof), 4. [Out-7.] The act of 
gushing out; a sudden strong outflow. 

1839 ‘Tnackeray Catherine iv, With a most piteous 
scream and outgush of tears. 1884 J, Hatros in //arper's 
Mag. Feb. 342/2 The outgush of water near the church. 


Outgu'sh, » rare. [Ovut- 14.) lr, 
gush out. (Properly two words.) , 
1614 Sin W. Mure Ditto & Afneas t 243 The winds out 


Growing 


To 


1647 HI. More Song of Svud ut. i ut. xxii, Sols spright, hid | gusbing heavens and earth do fill With hiddeows noyse, 


OUTGUSHING. 


1730 Evspen Ovid's Meta, v.(R.), Till from repeated 
strokes out-gush'd a flood. 

So Ow tgu:shing 77. 5, and pf/. a. [Oct- 9, 10.] 

1839 F. Barnam Adamus Exul. 20 The voice of our out. 
gushing love Floats joyously, 184z Mars, Brownixe Grk. 
Chr, Poets 105 Her sonnets of tufted primroses, her lyrical 
outgushings of May. 1888 Srurceas in Voice (N. V.), 
Prayer is the natural outgushing of a soul in communion 
with Jesus, 

+ Outh, owth, fref. and adv. Se. Obs. Also 
4 wth, 5 outhe. [Origin obscure; perh. f, OF. 
uf-, MIE. uv-, ov- above + -with: ef, outiuth = out- 
with without.) 

A. prep. Above, over. 

1375 Harnove Sruce xt 614 Sic ane stew raiss owth thame 
then, Of aynding, bath of hors and men. JOA, xvit. 598 
Of gret gestis ane sow thai maid, ‘Mhat stalward heling owth 
it had. ¢13975 Se. Leg. Safnts ii. (Paulus) 673 And owth 
his hevid sittand bar brandiste a brand pat scharply schar, 
1389 in Sir W. Fraser Weuryss of 7. (1888) HL. 23 Landys and 
possessionnys..ats wele vndyr erd as wth. ¢1425 Wynroun 
Cron, vi ix. 66 In Veolmkil lyis he, Owth hym thir wers 
yhit_men may se. 

B. adv. Above, over. Also af outh. 

1375 Bannovur Jruee xvut, 418 ‘Thai that owth war twmmy!] 
donne Stanis apon thame fra the bicht. 1456 Sie G. Have 
Law Arms (S. ‘1. S,) 36 Sura men wenis to be at outhe and 
abune that is at undir. 

Out-hammer, -hasten, etc.: see Ovr-. 

Outhaul (autho. Aaa, [Ovr- 7] ©A 
rope used for hauling out the tack of a jib lower 
studding-sail, or the clue of a boom-sail’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk, 1367): opposed to tahaul, 

18y0 R.H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 126 We were nearly 
an hour setting the sail; carried away the outhaul ia doing 
it, 2891 //arper's Weekly 19 Sept. 713/43 ‘Lhe forward man 
sets and furls the jib by means of outhauls and halyards. 

Outhauler. Vau/. [Ocr- 8.] A rope or 
line for hauling out: esp. @. = prec. b. ‘A line 
or rope used to haul a net up to the surface of the 
water” (Creat, Dict.). 

1793 Smeaton Lalystone L. § 231 By neglecting to belay 
the tackle-fall of the out-hawler Guy, the shears came down 
flat upon the rock in the inidst of the men. 1994 Avert 
& Seamanship logo Outhanler, A rope made fast to the 
tack of the jit, to hanl it out by. 1848 J. F. Coorer Caps. 
Spike i. 1. 28 To loosen this brond sheet of canvas, and to 
clap on the out-hauler, to set it. 

+ Out-ha-ve, v. Sc. Obs. [Ovt- 13.] ¢rans. To 
have out, get or take out. 

1458 in Orie. Par. Scot. WW. 1. 431 In huying, sellyng,.. 
and owthawyng of merchandice. /é/d., Qubar sic gudis is 
owthad, 

Out-hear to Out-heaven: see Our-. 

Out-hector, v. [Ovr- 18, 18¢.}  fraus. To 
outdo in hectoring ; to overcome by bluster anid 
swagger ; to bully, intimidate. 

1678 Butter //ud. ui. ili, Lady's Answer 374 Because your 
selves are terrify’ed.. Believe we have as litle Wit To be 
Out hector'd, and Subinit. 1683 Perrys #feta: Minot. Ded., 
‘That as you never were out-IHeetor'd by Affronts or Ke. 
sistences, so you were never out-done hy Civilities. @ 1854 
IL Reep Leet. Brit, Poets ix. (1857) 311 The great struggle 
of men seemed to be to out-hector cach other, 

Out-hele, v.; sce Qur- 24. 

+ Outher, adj. frou. Obs. exe. dial, Forms: 
a, 1 dhweter, dwder, duBer, dBer; 4-5 north. 
awper, auper, § auther, -ir, 4- ather. 8. 3-5 
owper, 3 \Orm.) owwperr, 4 ouper, -ir, 4-6 
outher, owther (also g dia/.), 5 owbir, -ere, 
owdir, 5-6 outhir, owthir, 6 owthyr, ouyer 
(=ouper), ouder. [OE. duvder, duder, dder, contr. 
from dhwader, lit. “whichever of the two’, ‘either 
of the two’, ‘one or other’, L. wtercremgue, ulervis; 
f. dé ever + Awader? which of the two? L. ater? 
Thence the northem ME. forms. The ME. ower, 
outher, points to an OF, dhiwavder, duder, f. é ever: 
ef, the parallel dhwitr = dhwebr, ete.] 

1, One or other (of two); either: = Erruer A, 4. 
a. as pron. After the OL. period chiefly north. 
or north-mid1. - 

Ia quot. ¢1000=One or another of all,any one whatsoever, 

888 K. Aireen Soeth, vi, pat mod .. per pissa twexa 
yfela ander ricsad. ¢893 — Oros. ui. ix. § 13 AEr heora 
ader mehte on obrum sige sermcan, ¢897 — Gre, 's Past, 
xiv. 86 gif he auder dissa forket. aro0o Riddles Ixxxv, 22 
Ne uncer awter. c1ooo Ags /’s. (Vh.) lv. 4 {also exvii. 6) Nis 
oe mannes for ahwieder. ¢rz00 Oxmin 2507 All patt tatt 


owwperr hére comm Off sellbe & off unnsellbe.  /bid. 9352 
“Er paan be Laferrd Jesu Crist Bigann owwberr to donne, 
¢1230 (ati Meid. 35 N3dat owder of ham twa ear lose oder, 
13..Cursor Af, 21949 (Gott) For ouber (Cott. oober, Fair, 
auper) of baim we most for-ga for mai na man hane heuens 
tua. €1380 WryeLie Ser. Sel, Wks. 1. 36 Noupir is wel 
servaunt to oubir, c1goo Maunory. (Roxb) xxi. 96 Pai er 


i 


inykill lesse pan owber of pe ober, axqgso Le Morte Arthur | 


2013 Nysinan in erthe..Shall..pees make, Er outher of vs 
haue other slayne. y 

b. In OF, nsed anticipatively to introduee the 
two (or more) members of an alternative, thus 
dwoer (or adder) odde ..030e.., i.e. either (of the 
two, or of these), either.. or... Cf. the similar 
use of der, OTNER aay. prow. B. 1b. 

Ta this nse dzder often became quite adverbial, i. e. when 
the alternative members to which it referred were not shs. 
It thus resembled the modern either in ‘either on Jand or on 
sea’ (exc. ia being followed by odde, which itself had the 
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place and force of ‘cither'). In quot. ¢1000, auder follows 
the alternative clause: ef. Errner B. 5, OTHER cong. 3.2. 

€880 Laws of Etfred Vatrod. Aoer 03b¢ on Ines dage, 
mines mazes, odde on Offan, Myrcena cyninges, odd¢ on 
ESelbryhtes, ¢888 K. Aitrren Soeth. xl. § 2 Asle wyrd is 
byt para be ander ded, odde lard odde wyred. féid. xii. 
§ 5 Forgifen, .anper odde hrorum neatum odde unhrormm. 
<$93 — Oros. yi. § 18 Eal pa:t his man aber odde ettan 
odde erian mag. /bfa, vi. xxxii. § 3 pa oferhogude he pact 
he hiin ader dyde, obpe wiernde, opbe tigbade. agoa — 
Softl, (1902) 37 Hwet wille ic ma ewadan ader odde be 
mete, odde be drince, odde be bade, odde be welan, odd¢ 
be wyr@scype% crooo Boeth. Metr. xx. 42 Naes zeror pe 
enegu Zesceaft be auht odde nauht auder worhte. 

ec. as ads. 

¢893 K. iereo Ores, 1, xiv. § 2 Heora peh wurdon feawa 
to Jale on adre hand, 1571 Satir. Pocus Kefornt, xxvi. 78 
Bot puncis all the quhilk ye kuaw viclene Of outher blude, 
and quyte yame for yair meids. 

2. Mach (of two): = Erruen A. 2. sorth. rare. 

1492 Present, Furies in Surtees Misc, (1888) 24 And 
outhir drewe blode of othir. 

Outher (auda1, o°3a1,, adv. (con7.) Now dial, 
Forms: see pree. [The neuter or uninflected form 
of OurHeR fron, used advb. to emphasize an 
alternative, and thence sometimes conjunctively.] 

1. An early cquivalent of KrrHer B. 3. 

a. In the connexion other .. or .. (now dial.), 
outher .. other ., (obs... (CE pree. 1b.) 

¢ 1330 R, Hetnxe Chron, (1810) 94 Ouper in word or dede 
has bou greued him. 1340 Hamprore /'7. Conse, 1651 He es 
outher clomsed or wode. 13.. Gai. & Gr. Ant. 702 Wonde 
per bot lyte pat auber God ole gome wyth goud hert louied. 
€ 1375 Cursor JM. 14859 (Fairf) Auber to deye or to liue. 
1390 Gower Conf, 1. 332 Owther schal he deie or | Withinne 
a while. ¢1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxix, Authir to 
gentilmen or to schrewis, ¢1449 Pecock Nef. tt. xvii. 395 
‘This..muste outhir be doon hi hem, .or bi othere persoones. 
¢1450 Loneticn Grail xii. 290 As thowgh it hadde ben 
Owther led Oper ston. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 4 They 
love outher you or me. 1513 Doucias smels 1x. v. 391 
The chans turnis, ouder to weyll or wo 1530 Parscr. 
Vatrod. 32 Onther in S..or in one of these thre letters ‘I, U 
or VV. 1567 Guide & Godlie HLS. T. 8) 142 Than suld we 
outher do or die, 21584 Montcomertr Cherrie & Slag 454 
Betane, And outhir hurtorslane. 1868 Atkinson Céeacdaned 
Gloss, Owther, conj. pr. of Kither, 

+b. In the connexion outher .. other ..: see 2. 

2. con7.=On. (Chiefly in As Ua .. oper.) rare, 

argoo Serm, in Ael. Aut. VW. 42 In myractis.. pat Crist 
dude..outher in hymself outher in hise seyntis. a 1425 
Chaucer's Cau, Veom, T. 596 (Harl. M5.) leanaad ouber of 
chalk onper of glas | / desu. ouber..or, Cand. opir .. obir). 
@ 1425 Cursor J, 9662 (I'rin.) Wipouten mercy ouber [Laud 
opir) reuthe. 

Out-Herod (cautjheril), « [Ovt-23b.) Zo 
out-Lerod Herod: to outdo Herod (represented in 
the old Mystery Plays as a blustering tyrant) in 
violence; to be more outrageous than the most 
outrageous ; hence, to outdo in any excess of evil 
or extravagance. (A casual Shaksperian expres- 
sion, which has become current in the 19th ce.) 

1602 Suans, //ans i. ii, 16, 1 could haue such a Fellow 
whipt for o're-daing Termagant; it out-Herod’s Herod. 
Pray you auoid it. 1800 Mar. Epcewortu Aedinda (1832) 
L. iit. 57 She out-Heroded Herod upon the oceasion, 1819 
Metropotis \, 172 Out-heroding the French cavaliers in com- 
pliment and in extravagance. 1853 Kincstev Wyse. 1, 276 
4s for manner, he (Alexander Smith] does sometimes, in 
imitating his models, out-Herod Herod. 

Outhes, -hest, -heys, var. ff, Ovras Ods. 

Out-hild to Out-hiss: see Our-. 

Outhold (autjhdnld), @. rare. [Ocrt- 15.] 

1. trans. To hold out, extend; + to withheld, 
retain (ofs.); to keep out, ward off. Cf. hold out 
in HoLpw. 41, 

1g12 Yerapers' Ordin. in rand Newcastle (1789) 11. 690 
Unto ‘B tyme that he have fully payed such dewtes as he 
owthalds of the said felishyp. 1ss0 Reg. Sri Council 
Scot, t. 107 All the saidis personis. . be himself, hes uthalden 
his hand to the Quenis Grace. 1577-87 Houinsueo CAron. 
Il. 22’2 Mistrusting that the wals.. should not have been 
of sufficient force to outhold the enimie. 1600 Faimrax 
Fig tn, xxxiv, No brest-plate could that cursed tree out- 

old. 

2. ‘To continue to hold, rare. 

1884 Joaquin Minter Jewess in Afenorie & Rinte 192 
‘The saine broad hollow of Ged’s hand ‘hat held you ever, 
outholds still. 

Hence + Outholding 7/. sb., withholding, re- 
tention. 

1giz Drafers' Ordin. in Brand Meweastle (1789) 1. 690 
Y° fornamed stewards. shall forfett to the.. Drappers for y* 
owthaldyny of the said maney,.26s4, 8d. 

Out-holl, v Last Anglian dial. [Ovrt-15.] 
trans. To seour out a diteh: cf. Horr sd. 

1781 Alinutes in W. Marshall wht eats (3795) 11. 76, I] am 
determined henceforward to stem, i ssible, the vile prac- 
tices..of ‘outholling’ and ‘cutting kid’, 1987 /Aid. 1. 101 
Out-holling, that is, scouring out the ditch for manure; 
without returning any part of the soil to the roots of the 
hedgewood, a1r825 Forsy Oxt-/oll, to scour a ditch. 


+Outhorn. Oés. [Cf. Ovr- 7, Horn sé. 14.) 
A horn blown to raise the Ouras (#thes), to sum- 
mon the lieges to the pursuit of a criminal, or the 
like, and to give the alarm on various occasions. 
(In later use only Se. and worth. Eng.) 

craia Psendo-Alfred (ia Liebermaan Leges Angi. Lond. 


coll, 191 Nullus snpersedeat outhorn nec outhest uel hurk- 
botam, uel firdfare nec herebode ore aut cornu. | Cf. 1274 


OUTING. 


in Maitland Se/, Pleas Crown No. 115 Et tune coraaverunt 
hates, et illuc convenerunt burgenses de predicto burgo.) 
1432 Se. Acts Fas. f (1814) UW. 21 Gif tt happynis the 
schiref to persew fugitouris with be kingis horae .. and 
the contre rise nocht..and folowis nocht the oute horne..ilk 
gentil man sal pay to the king vnforgeuin xls. ¢ 1460 7 owneley 
Alyst, xxi.139 Nuw wols-hede and out-horne on the be tane ! 
1§.. delam Bed & Clym of Clough 345 (Ritson) There was 
an unt horne in Caerlel blowen, And the belles baeward 
did ryng. 1546 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 61 Thaim that 
beis warait he hels, outhornys, frays, and crys or uthairwise, 
efter the use of the cuntre, 

Out-horror, ete.: see Ovr-. 

+ Out-hownd, v. Se. Obs. [Ovr-15.] trans. 
To instigate, set on (to some evil deed). So + Ourt- 
hounder, instigator. 

a 1670 Sraipinc 7ronb, Chas. [ (1829) 23 That the Gordoas 
were the outhounders of these highlandmen. 1952 Stewart's 
Frial Scots Mag. (1753) May 226/2 That Breck committed 
the murder..by the council, command, or direction of this 
pannel, or as our old laws express it out-hounded by him. 

Outhouse (authaus). [Ocr- 1.] A house 
or building, belonging to and adjoining a dwelling- 
house, and used for some subsidiary purpose; e. g. 
astable, barn, wash-house. toolhouse, or the like. 

1533 fest. bor. Surtees) VI. 39 The outhouse ia the 
entreside. 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Away from my honse, 
cither lye in some of my out houses vntyll the morning. 
1648 Haury Wtils (Camden) 212 All my houshold stuffe..aad 
vtensills belonginge to my milhouse, stables, barnes, and all 
the outhouses, «1680 Butter Aen. (1759) 1. 61 Our 
noblest Piles, and stateliest Rooms Are but Out-houses to 
our Tombs. 1774 Gounsm. Mal. fist. G76) Y. 143 Some 
obscure hole in a farmer's out-house. 1828 BavLey in Barne- 
wall & Cresswell A'cd. VITL 465 [The building] was not an 
outhouse, hecause it was not parcel of a dwelling-honse. 
1849 Macautay //ist, ding. vii. 1. 208 The Presbyterians 
were interdicted from worshipping God anywhere bnt in 
private dwellings: ..they were not even to use a barn or 
an outhouse for religious exercises. 

Ou'thousing. [f. pree.+-1ne lh] A collec- 
tion of outhouses: ef. Hovsina sé.) 2b. 

1630 Ord. § Direct. cone. Relief of Poor xi, That no man 
harbour Rogues in their Barnes or Onthonseings, 1647 
fioston Rec. (1877) 1. 168 Theire Messuage aad Farme.. 
with all the outhouseing, fences, wood, and all other 
appurtenances, 1701 /omd?. Gas. No, 3720/4 There is a 
good House, Barns, Stabling, Quthousing.” 1865 E. Waucn 
Goblin's Grave g Whether either of them belonged to the 
hall or its out-housing. 

[Ovr- 18.] trans. To outdo 


Outhow!l, v. 
in howling; to howl louder than, 

1654 Gayton /'/eass Notes w. xx. 269 They would have 
out-houled an trish Woolfe, 31706 E. Warn /fnd, Rediz. 
l. ving Where ev'ry gaping thin-jaw’d Brother Strove 
zealously t’ outhowl the other, 1856 Wiittier /xorama 
370 So some poor wretch..Out-howls the Dervish, 

Outhumour (cauthismer, v. [Ovr- 26, 
21.) ¢vans. ta. To put or drive (a person) out 
of his humour or mood. b. To surpass in humour. 

1607 Witkinxs Miseries Enforced Marr. . in Haz\, Dedsley 
EX. 565, 1 will ont humour you, Fight with you aad lose my 
life. 1883 American V1. 219 A passage ia which our 
humorist ont-hamors himself. | 

Out-hunted to Out-impudence: see Ovt-. 

Outing (autin), w/. sh, [f Our vy. + -1neh] 

+1. The action of going out or forth; an expedition. 

1375 Banwour Sruce xix. 620 The Erll sperit at hym 
tithing JTow he had farn in his outyng. , 

2. ‘The action of putting or driving out; expulsion; 
ousting. Now raze or Obs. 

1440 Pron, Parv. 375/2 Owtyage, or a-woydaunce, 
cvacnacio, dcliberacio, 1639 Laup HW’ks. (1849) HI. 348 
Salvation need not be feared of any dutiful child, aor ontiag 
from the church. 1679 Connect. Col, Ree. (1850) 111. 273 ‘Yo 
pursue the outing alike Rohd Islanders from ye Narrogancett 
Country, 1692 R. L'Estrancr Josephus, Antig. xv. xv. 
(1733) 446 Doing all that was to be done.. towards the outing 
of him again, and engrossing the Power to hiinsetf, 

3. Cricket. Vhe position of being kept ‘out’: see 
Out adv. 19 €. 

1897 Daily News 8 June 8/4 The Philadelphians bore their 
long outing very well, the fielding being sustained ata fairly 
good piteh of excellence. 5 A 4 

4. An airing, excursion, pleasure-trip. orig. diad. 

wax Crare Vil/. Mlinstr. 1. 42 The long rural string of 
merry games, That at such outings maketh much ado, 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Oxting,an airing, going from home. 
18s5 Rogtxson MWktthy Gloss. s.v., ‘A bit of an outing‘, 
a short jaurney or pleasure-trip, 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Ze/7. 
tl. 326 Another week at Sunny Bank will make as much 
‘outing’ as should suffice for this year, 1861 Sat, Aez. 
XIf. 432/2 They have had, we repeat, their outing. ‘ihe 
word may not a found in Richardson or Webster, or, 
indeed, anywhere within the pale of lexicon orthodoxy, but 
we are prepared to justify the use of it notwithstanding. 
3886 Ji/ustr, Lond. News 8 May 4893 She could aot affurd 
two outings ia the year. 

5. (See quot.) 

1844 Frail. KR. Agric. Sac, Vo ? Not to turn over the 
swarths, but..to leave them upon what is termed the outing, 
made at the commencement of the preceding swarth by the 
newer putting his scythe in a sloping direction downwards, 

6. The distance out at sea, ete. 

1883 Cent. A/ag. Dec. 201/2 Beyond this, ..in the farthest 
outing, hill-crowned islands. 1896 Horne Countsyside 10 
(i, D. D.) In the outing furious waves fight and plunge. 

7. attrib, (from 4), as outing-dress, -hat, -trip. 

1897 Howes Land!. Lion's [ead 11 10 the outing dress 
he wore..he was always effective. 1899 Soston Aven. 
Transcr. 22 Apr, 23/6 A few of these outing hats are.. 
rather elaborately fiaished by rithon loops and aigrettes. 

Out island, out isle: see Our a. 2h. 


OUTJET. 


Out-igsue to Out-jest: see Out-. 

Outjet, sb. [Ovr-7.] A part that juts out, 
a projection. 

1730 A. Goxnon AMaffei's Amphith. 206 For counter- 
bilancnie the Ont-jet or Projection above. 1834 H. Mitr 
Scenes & Leg. iti. (1857) 26 ‘Whe outjets and buttresses of an 
ancient fortress,  fSie. xxiv. (1889) 352 A small apartment 
formed by an ontjet of the cottage. A 

So Ou'tjetting v4/. sd., a jutting out; a projec- 
tion; On'tjetting Af/. a., jutting oul, projecting ; 
+ Outje:tty, projection, protuberance. 

1650 Duuwer Anthropomet. 64 Sense and Memory, which 
he cannat well exercise, unless he have an ont-jetty of the 
occiput. 1652 Urquiart Ferord Wks, (1834) tos Roofs, 
platforms, outjettings, and other such like parts. 1730 
A. Gornon Mafii's Amphith. ays The out-jetting Window 
added above the Entries. 

Out-jet, v. nouce-wd, [Ovt-21.]  ¢rans. 
surpass in intense blackness (jetty quality’. 

18aa Beonors Pozms, Bride's Trag. 1. iw, And something 
in the air, opt-jetting night,..Featured its ghistly self 
upon ary soul. 

Outjo‘ckey,v. (Ovut-18b,¢.] ¢raus. To get 
the better of or overreach by adroitness or triekery. 

1714 Macny Fourn, thro’ Eng, (1724) 1. viii. 135 Ata 
Horse-Match .. Everybody strives to outjocky (as. the 
Phrase is) one another, 1720 Laov Cowrrr Diary (1864) 139 
Sunderland .. has eileen Walpole. abo W.. Irving 
Anickeré, w. tiie (1861) 119 Our worthy forefathers could 
searcely stir abroad withont danger of being outjockeyed 
inhorseflesh, 1871 Daily News 14 Jan., She had allowed her. 
self to be ont-manceuvred and out.jockeyed in statesmanship. 

Out-journey, etc.: see Our-. 

([Out-joy, a supposed vb. and sb. due to 
erroneous analysis of the phr. fa// out joy to exult, 
exultation, in Wyelif: see OuT- 15h ] 

Out-juggle, 2. [Ovt- 18, 18 b.J 
outdo in juggting. 

1620 Br. Hare fiom. Mar. Clerzie 1. iv. 21 A Reader .. 
might verily thinke that [I could out-lie the Legends, and 
out-iuggle a Tesuite. a 1768 Sterne in Meaniies of S. (1811) 
118 (Jod.) It was to out-jugegle a juggling attorney. 1859 
G. Merrowta Jugeliung Ferry i, Ove that outjugeles all's 
been spying Long to have me. 

Outju‘mp, 7. (Ovur- 18.] rans. To surpass 
or exceed in jumping. 

1639 Fo, Dicay, etc. Lerf. conc. Relig. (1651) 85 So active 
as to out-jump hin: a foot. a Miss Dawik Girelin Mary, 
246 The silly suggestiveness of a brain that outjumps one's 
thoughts, 1897 Voice (N.Y.) 18 Mar. 1/5 [He could outrun, 
outbox, outjump, and outswim any boy in Portland, 

Outju‘t,v. [OvT- 14.) aztr. To jut out, project. 

18st Hites Comp. Solif, ix. (1874) 154 An oratory out- 
jutting from the line of planks, 1899 FE. J. Cuarman Drama 
Lwo Lives 7 Gaunt and grey the rocks out-jut Across the 
jagged rift below. . 

Ou-tjut, 54. (Ovur- 7.) A projection, pro- 
jeeting part. So Ou'tju:tting 74/. sd.; Outjutting 
Ppl. a., jutting ont, projecting. 

161x Corar., Surpendué, ..an out-iutting roome. 1730 
A. Gornos Alaffers Amphith. 399 ‘Khe Bench or Out- 
jutting. 1847 G. B. Cueever Wand. Pélerin xxiii. 15a 
Vhe bare ontjutting precipices, 1889 C. E. Craopock (Miss 
Murfrec) Despol Broontsedege xxii. 395 Ou a slight out- 
jutting of the clay and sticks, 1894 Rep. Milehedl Glasvow) 
Libr. 1892-4 (1895) 28 Jt is supposed thaty on his way to 
it, he. .had fallen over the gock, on a sharp outjut. 

Ou'tkeeper. [Ovr- 8.] An instrument used 
in land-measurlng : see quot. 

1895 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1582/1 Outkeeper, a small dial- 
plate having an index turned by a milled head underneath, 
used with the surveyor’s compass to keep tally in chaining. 
The dial is figured from o to 16, lhe index being moved one 
notch for every chain run, 

Out-kick, v. [Ovr- 18,15.) éraus. a. To 
kick more than. b. To ‘kick out’; to dismiss. 
rare, So Ou'tkicking vd/. sb., kicking out. 

1772 J. Fiercurr Logica Genev. 108 ney will grow so 
excessively fat as to outkick Jeshurun himself. 1883 Brsant 
A in Garden Fair U1. iv. 92 A..quantity of cuffs ..out- 
kickings..and so forth. /éf/. x. 238 Those who do as litre 
as they possibly can, so as just not to get out-kicked. 

Outkill, 2 rere. (Ovt-18,15b.] ¢rauzs. a. 
To outdo, go beyond in killing. b. To finish 
killing, kill outright. 

@ 1658 CLeveLanD Gen, Poenrs, etc, (1677) 113, | wonder for 
how many Lives my Lord Hopton roa the Lease of his 
Body. First Stamford slew him, then Waller outkill'd that 
halfa Barr, 1860 Pusey AFin. Propit.65 This it the second 
death, which never out-killeth, yet which ever killeth. 

Out-kKing to Out-kneed : see Our-. 

Out-kna‘ve,v. rare. [Ovt-22.] trans. To 
ontdo in knavery; to get the better of by knayery. 

1660 Bonne Scut. Reg. 286 It grieved them to see the 
Independents..out-knave them. a1704 R. L'EsTRANGE g.), 
The world cats it outwitting a man, when he's only out. 
knaved. 

Outla‘bour,z. [Ovr- 18,17.) ¢vans. To outdo, 
exeeed, or go beyond in labour, toil, or endurance. 

1651 Davenaxt Gondiber? 1. 1. xxv, V have. .Out-suffer’d 
patience, bred in Captives Breasts ;..Outwatch'd the jealous, 
and outlabour'd Beasts. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. IV. 265 
The Poor Men of the Church might out-labour.and out- 
suffer the Poor Men of Lyons, 1875 Browsixe (erakles 
343 Who outlabours what the Gods appoint Shows energy, 
but energy gone mad. 

+ Outla-de, v. Obs. rare, [OvT- 15.) 

To discharge (ef. Lane z. 5, 6). 

1630 Howtaxo Camden's Brit. 1. 578 Avon..in the end 
out-ladeth his owne streame into Severn. 


Vou. VII. 


To 


trans. To 


trans, 
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+ Ou‘t-la'ding. 0s. [Ovr- 6.) The lading 
or shipping of goods for exportation. 

16aa T, Scotr Belg. Pismire gq Restraints about the out- 
lading of Corne and Beere, 

Outlagare, -arie, -ary, obs. ff. OuTLawRy. 

Out-laid, -lament, ete. : see Our-. 

Outland (au'tlind), sd. and a. [Ovr- 1] 

A. sé. 1, Aland that is outside, a foreign land, 

Now only a poetic archaism. 

£1000 vivs. /'s.(Vhjextvii. 3 [14] He dine zemaru zemiclade, 
Su on utlandum abtest sibbe. Ya 1400 Jorte Arthar 3697 
When ledys of owt londysleppync in waters, 1351 Rouisson 
tr. More's Utof. . vi. (1895) 220 ‘Vo thentente they maye 
the better knowe the owte landes of enerye <yde them. 1870 
Morus Farthly Par UU. ut.126 Many a tale..te had Con- 
cerning outlands good and bad That they had journeyed 
through. 1876 — Szewrd 315 There was a King of the out- 
lands, and Athi was his name. 

tb. in genitive case: OF the outland, foreign. 

€1330 KR. Buunne Chron. Wace (Rally) 5910 Ffor out. 
landesmen pat come hy se. — Chroa. (1810) 39 ‘Tuo out. 
Jandes kynges on pis lond hanens hent. 1596 Dacrvarir 
tr. Leslte's /Hist. Scot. 1. 53 Quither thay be richer in out- 
landis geir, and merchandise. 

+2. The outlying land of an estate or manor. In 
OK, and feudal tennre, that portion of the land 
which'the lord did not retain. for his own use but 
granted to tenants, (Opposed to INnanp 1.) Cds. 

gso in Thorpe Charters 362 Wulfese pat inland and 
JB lfege pat utland, 1664 S50ensan, Utd, Saxonic, (id est 
ferva extera). Dicebatur terre servlis, sew fencnentalis, 
quod de procinctu terrarum dominicaliam, quae Inland 
nuncupata: sunt, in exteriorem agrinn rejicicbantur. 1706 
Provitrs, O«tland (among the Saxons), such Lind as was 
let out to any ‘Tenant meerly at the Pleasure of the Lord. 
1848 Wharton Law Lew, Outland, land lying beyond the 
demesnes, and granted out to tents at the will of the lord, 
like copyholds, 

+3. a. Out-fands: the outlying lands of a pro- 
vince, district, or town. Amer. Colontes. Obs. 

1676 Connect, Col, Rec. (1852) 11. 446 Wee are shut vp in 
our garisones and dare uot goe abroad far to our outlandes, 
without som strength, 1705 R. Beverury (fist, Virginia 
AL. vi. go When they [Indians{ go a Hunting into the Out- 
lands, they commonly go out for the whole Season, with 
their Wives and Families 1731 AAode Island Cal. Rec. 
(1859) TV. 442 An Act for erecting and incorporating the 
out-lanus of the town of Providenec, into three towns. 

tb. The outer land: the opposite of sxz/and, Obs. 

1698 Fryer dice. #. Fadia & 7023 Ceilon. bore from us 
North by West..the ont-Land low, 

4. A foreigner, alien, stranger. [? elliptical use 
of B. Cf. also OF. sit/emd/a foreigner.] Now Se. 

© 3330 R. Betxxe Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 1326 Outlandes 
hadden wasted bat Iond, /é/ad. 5811 Outlandeis pat were 
fMledde, Alle swilk wyb peym bey ledde. 1825 Jamison, 
Oudlan, an alien, as ‘She treats him like an outlan ': ‘He's 
used fike a mere outlan abont the house’. 1887 Yawdteson's 
Se. Dict. Sappl., Outlander, Outland, Outlan, an alien, a 
stranger; an incomer to a burgh or parish; also, one who 
lives beyond the bounds of a burgh. 

B. adj. {In origin an attrib. nse of thesb. OF, 
had an adj. wélgnde, ef. ON. ater foreign, ME. 
also used the genitive case ou/andes: see A. 1 b.] 

1. Of or belonging to another country ; foreign, 
alien. Now foel. or arch. 

1425 Eng. Cong. Ired. 20 Be ensample of these, al other 
out-lond men to be adrede such folies to begyn. ¢1470 
Henry 'adlace v1. 857 Off outtand men lat nane chaip with 
the Tiff. 1596 Datrymece tr. destie's Mist. Scot. 1. 85 
lexterne and outland natiouns. 1651 J, Maktus Ad. conc, 
Bills 2xch, Pref. Aiij, A Notary Publick for Outland and 
Inland affairs. 1754 Dict. Arts § Se. \1. 1141 ‘Vhere is not 
«any pecoliar or proper money to be found in specie, 
whereon outland exchanges can be grounded, 1805 Cote. 
nipGR Siéyl, Leaves V1, 225 Vales and glens Native or out- 
land, Jakes and famous hills. 1859 ‘Tennyson Pieden 712 
Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame. 

2. Outlying; lying without the precinels of an 
estate. a lown, etc. 

1791 J. Learmont Joes 261 May finer verdure busk ilk 
outland bent. 1887 Yarivson's Sc. Dict. Suppl., Outland, 
Ondiaa, outlying, lying..out of or beyond the bounds of a 
hurgh; as, ‘outland burgesses’. 1900 FE. V. OB. Sy/cana's 
Letters xxi. 179 In chosen peeps of outland country. 

+3. Situated outside the mass of land (as formerly 
conceived): opposed to tu/and. Obs. rare. 

1652 Neepiam tr. Selden's Afare Cl. 12 Vy the Sea, wee 
understand the whole Sea, as well the Main Ocean or Ont- 
land Seas, as those which are within-land as the Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, gean..and Baltick seas. 

Outlander (au tléndaz). [Appears about 1600: 
perth. of Eng. formation, but prob. suggested by 
Dn. zitander (in Kilian sudlamifer), Ger. anshinder, 
and often virtually representing these words.) A 
man of foreign nationality; a foreigner, alien, 
stranger. (Now poetic, or a literary revival, or 
a mannerism of translation.) 

1605 VerstEGAn Dec. Intedl. 218 Eltheodise-men. Aliens, 
outlanders, men borne in other countries. 1608 MipoLeTon 
Trick io Catch Old One v. ii, Chiefly dice, those true out- 
landers, That shake out beggars, thieves, and panders, 1612 
Ainsworth A nao? Ps. xviii. 45 Aliens, outlanders, strangers 
from the Commonwealth of Israel. 1668 Woop Life 30 Dec. 
(O. H.S.) 11. 148 Franc, Dryer (an outlander, borne at 
Breme) now a sojournour in Oxon. 1715 M. Davirs A¢hen, 
Brit. 1.213 John de Coloribus, who yy birth was an Ont- 
lander, and by profession a Black.Fryar, 1848 Lytron 
Harold wn. iii, The outlanders rode through the streets with 
drawn swords. 1887 River Haccarp A. Quatermain 198 


OUTLASH., 


hes art an outlander and therefore do | speak without 
shame, 

b. In reference to Sonth African politics, a 
rendering of Du. si/ander, as applicd, before the 
war of 1899-1902, to aliens settled or sojonrning 
in the South African Kepublie. 

1892 Pall Mal? G. 10 Oct. 3/3 At Johannesburg this 
National Union has been formed, comprising uot only 
‘nitlanders’ ioutlanders) but Boers, 1896 Lady Fel. 1 Feb. 
6/7 The racial antagonism between Boers and Outlanders. 
1899 Daily Mews 24 Apr. 6/6 At the time of the restoration 
to the Boers of their internal independence, ‘ outlanders* 
and others enjoyed eynal rights, atér7A. 1899 HM estat. Gaz. 
25 Apr. fe If tee is so, We may indeed dry onr cyes about 
Outlander grievances, 1899 Daily News 1 June 5/1 The 
Outlander population in the Transvaal. 

+ Ou-tlanding, fi/.@. Obs. rare. Forcign. 

1643 Prv> Soo Power Hardt, Ded Aix, An Army of 
Enelish ; Irish, Outlindine Vapists. 

Outlandish waulendy a. [In Ol, ahadise, 
f. itland, OVTLAND 1: sce -Inih] 

1. Of or belonging to a forcign country ; foreign, 
alien; not native or indisenaus, Now arch. 

e1000 AhiLbRic Len xxiv, 22 Si lie landes man, si he ut 
lendisc. 1070 O. 7. Chron, an. 1052 (MS, C) Diz noldon 
pact ndlendiscum }eodum were bes card. ¢ 1330 KR. BResxe 
Chron, Wace (Rolls\ 11127 Outlandische kynges pat of hymn 
held. €1374 Cuacerr ormar clye 22 No Mivehaunt yit 
ne fette owt-landissh ware. ¢1425 fonnd, St. Bartholo- 
neiw's (EEOUS. 4 He supposid thar God toke vengeawnce 
of hym for his s 1535 
CovernaLe 1 Avags air Bit kynge Salomon loued many 
outlandish wemen, 1606 Thwkir Sep. Sans 6. (Arbo 37 
Cages, in which are all the strangest ont-landich Binds. 
1612 Woonats Sarg. Verte Wks. 01653) 364 Phe outlandish 
Angelica rootes are very good chewed in the mouth. ¢ 170 
Centa Fienxpns Jeary 188) aes Ve imonldings. are of a 
sweere outlandish wood, 1861 Cram /Jist. dng. hit, 1, 482 
Of all onr great poets he [Spenser] is the one whose natural 
Uintes Were Inost opposed to such outhindish innovations 
upon, his native tongue, 

b. aéso/, Forcign (language). 

1626 Re. Axper wes Sera. 2/oly Ghost Gta) 467, Now 
they can speak nothing but outlandish, gga Foor /uste 
i1.i, He has got a black wig on, and speaks outlandish. 

+e. Ontlandish man (sometimes written as one 
word", a foreigner, Cds, 

1505 Galway Arch. in oth Rep. litst, USS. Conn App. 
\. 391 Annye onte landish man or enny of the enhabitantes. 
a166t Foiwrk He thies wv. (662) 12 Vwo eminent Out- 
Jandishinen. gar Anpison Sfect. No. 44 24 He did not 
like the Name of the outlandish Man with the golden Clack 
in his Stockings. [3868 Freeman Morne. Cong. V1. in. 327 
To rivet the yoke of onthindish mon about their necks} 

2. Foreign-looking, of foreign fashion; un- 
familiar, strange; henee, odd, bizarre, uncouth. 

1596 Ranincton J efit, Aap. 166 We have. .tratiqued with 
an outlandish roner called the deuill. 1628 Pryxxe Zecr- 
éockes 1 Sundry Antique, Horred and Out-landish shapes. 
1749 Firinixc Zom Fones ww. x, A young woman..who 
was drest in one of your outlandish garments. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 4.72 They were dressed in a quaint out- 
Jandish fashion, 1885 FE. Garret (Mrs. Mayo) 4é any Cost 
ii. 34 You don't mean to tell me that thore outlandish old 
things are still in actual use? 

3. Out-of-the-way, remote; far removed from 
civilization (now usually in a derogatory sense). 

1869 Brackmore Lerna D, v, He resolved to settle in 
some outlandish part. 1881 Tytor Authrof, iv. 118 When 
outlandish people, such as Laplanders, have been brought 
to be exhibited in our great cities. 1887 T, Harovy J? ‘oord- 
landers 1. viii. 151, 1 get dreadfully nervous sometimes, 
living in such an outlandish place, : 

5. Of or pertaining to the Outlanders or Uit- 
landers of South Afriea, 

1896 Daily News 4 Jan. 4/6 Protecting the independence 
of the country against being upset by an outlandish vote. 

Hicnee }Outlandisher, a forcigner. Outla‘ndish- 
like a, and adz. Outlandishly adz., in an ont- 
landish, foreign, or strange manner; strangely, 
oddly, uncouthly. Outla-ndishness, the quality 
of being outlandish, 

1593 Nasur Leatvn Sinffein Marl. Mise. (ed. Park) V1. 
149 For ten weeks together this rahhle rout of *outlandishers 
are billetted with her. 21568 Ascuam Scholem, n. (Arb.) 
156 Hard composition and crooked framing of his wordes 
and sentences, as a man would say, English talke placed and 
framed *outlandish like. a 1577 Gascotanr Deutce Basque 
Poems 1869 1. 78 And why I goe outlansdishe lyke, yet being 
Englishe borne. 1882 in Chicago Advance a1 Sept., They 
would be seized with some uncontrollable spirit to act *out- 
landishly, 1889 R. Asur Yivo Aings Uganda (1890) 216 
Two outlandishly dressed white men, who kept their fire on 
a large board which they ate off. 1611 Cotar., Peregrinité, 
strangenesse, *outlandishnesse, forraincnesse. 1833 M.Scotr 
Yom Cringte xi. (1859) 235 The outlandishness of the fashion 
was not offensive. 

+ Outla:rged, pf/.a. Obs. (Ovt- 11; after L. 
dildtatus.) Broadened, inereased in width. 

1382 Wreir*Den?!, xxii. 15 Fulfattid, fulgresid, outlargid 
[1388 alargid, Pade. dilatatus, 1611 covered with fatness} 

Outlarie, -ry, obs. forms of OuTLAwry. 

Ou'tlash, sd. (Ovr-7.] Theaet of lashing out, 


a sudden quick outward stroke. 

1876 Gro. Etior Dan. Der. iv, The outlash of a mor- 
derous thougbt and tbe sharp hackward stroke of repentance. 
Jéid. xxx, But underneath the silence there was an outlash 
of hatred and vindictiveness, e 

+Outlash, v. Ods. [Ovr- 14.] tar. To 
lash out: a. To break out into excess; to be 
extravagant, exaggerate, = Overtasn zv, b. To 


strike out violently. 


ybuys amongis owte-landisshe peple. 
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OUTLASHING. 


161: Corcr, Bosancer, to riot, squander, waste, outlash. 
1614 Syuvester Bethulta’s Rescue v. $36 Moemur.. with 
Waighty Waves..out-lasbing every-way. Tears, over-turns, 
and undermines, much worse Tben when hee freely bath his 
native Course. 1619 W. WnaTety God's f/usd. 1. (1622) 104 
If at any tine some prone ranke hy ites, he takes that 
as a warrant for his tongue to out-lash against all. 
Be. Wau. fon. Mar. Clergy wm. v, Loe the man which, in 
a reckoning of 200 yeares, did out-lash but rs0! 1650 
Fuuuer Prscah 415 They plead, that malice hath a wide 
mouth, and loves to outlash in her relations. 

lence + Outlashing vd/.5/., exlravagance, Cxcess. 

16rr Cotar, Mesreigiemént .. immoderatenesse, immo- 
destie, lanishnesse, outlashing. /éid., Jrregularité .. vn- 
rulinesse, disorder, outlashing. 

Ontlast (autlast),v. (Our-17,18.] ¢rans. To 
last longer than or beyond; to exceed or surpass 
in duration; to survive. 

1573 Tessex /fush, (1878) 171 Que bushell well brewed, 
outlasteth some twaine. @ 1661 Honypay Jivenal (1673) 
236 Let him ont-last Nestor's years, and outvie Nero's 
riches. 1781 Map, D'Arstay Diary 26 June, ‘1 do not.. 
believe that any grief in the world ever outlasted a twelve- 
month’, 1893 Hustry in Life (1900) 11. xxi. 367, | find 
myself outlasting those who started in life along witb nie. 

Ilence Outla‘sting Ap/.a., that outlasts, surviving. 

1887 G. Mernvitn Ballads & P.35 Never shall the wrestling 


ee Lill with our outlasting Foc Roll we to the Godhead’s 

eet. 

Outlangh <outlaf), vy. [Our- 18, 18c, 14.] 
$1. trans. ‘Yo laugh down, deride, ridicule. Oés, 
1477 Noxtox Ord. Ach. Proem in Ashm, (1652) 7 And 

Common workemen will not be out-lafte. 1605 CAMDEN 

Rent. 4637) 362 The same Lneian bringeth in Diogenes 

langhing aud outlaughing King Mausulns for that hee was 

su pitifully pressed and crnshed with an huge heape of 

stones under his stately monument Mausoleum, — «@ 2790 

Fraxktun (Webster, 1864), His apprehensions of being out- 

laughed will force him to continue in a restless obscurity. 

2. To surpass or outdo in laughing. 

1672 DavbEN lrvizagus & PAL, Prol. 17 Each lady striving 
He out-laugh the rest; To make it seem they understood 
the jest. 

3. intr. To laugh aloud, (Properly two words.) 

1844 Mas. Browsine Brows Rosary 1. ix, Then out- 
laughed the bridegroont, and outlanghed withal Both 
maidens and youths by the old chapel-wall. 

Out-launch, ete: see OLT-. 

Outlaw (auld), 54. Forms: 1 utlagza, 1-4 
utlaze, 3 utlahe, 3-4, 7 Sc utlaw(e, (4 vte-, 
wtelan, -law’, 4-5 outlagh(e, 4-7 outlawe, 4- 
outlaw, (4-5 owt(e)law(e, 5 outelawe, out-, 
owtlay). [Late OE. sé/aga, definite form of itlaz, 
uitiah adj. ‘outlawed’, used absolutely as sb.; a. 
ON, iflagi sb. from tilagr outlawed, banished ; f. 
uf ont, out of + ON. *agu, lig (pl. of fag), OE. 
lagu, Law. Cf. these examples of the OL. adj. — 

6924 Laws of Edward § Guthrum c. 6. 3 6 (Schmid) gif 
he man to deade sefylle, beo he bonne utlah, 21016 Lave 
of sEthelred tc. 1&9 Beo se peof utlah wid eall folc. 
e€10g0 O.£. Chron. an. 1048 Da ewxd man Swegen eorl 
atlah.] f 

1. One put outside the law and deprived of its 
benefits and protection; one under sentence of 
OvurLawry (q. ¥.)- 

c1o0o AELFaic Gram. ix. (Z.) 70 sie et hare exiex, atlaga 
odde butan 2. 2 1023 Wecrsran //ozt. (1883) 26 He scel 
beon utlaga wid me. c120g Lay. riar Vilagen [¢1275 
vilawes} hefden i-raued pat fond. a1300 Cursor AM, 7686 
Cott.) Als he war vtelau [x 77. vtelaw, outlagh, outlawe) 
sua wondhe. 1377 Lanai. 2. #4, B. xvi. 102 For outlawes 
in be wode and vnder banke lotyeth, ¢1386 Cwaucer 
Manciple’s T.130. 1467 in ag. Gilds (1870) 389 Mansleers 
ffclons Outlawes ravysshers of wymen. @ 1548 Hat Chron, 
Kich, 147 54>, A compaigne of traytors, thefes, outlawes 
and ronneagates of our awne nacion. 1643 Mitron Divorce 
1, iii, Sure sin can bave no tenure by deve at all but is 
rather an eternall outlaw. 1718 Free-thinker No.1? 5 The 
Outlaw has, of all Men, the least Preteasions to Liberty. 
1821 Byron Jo Fose. m.i, Their sire was a mere hunted 
outlaw, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. Outlawry, The 
mani applicable to outlaws is, ‘ Let them be answerable to 
all, and none totbem’. Accordingly any person outlawed 
is cfotliter mortuns. 

b. More vaguely : One banished or proscribed ; 
an exile, a fugitive. (In early use not distinguish- 
able from the main sense.) 

ar22g Ancr. R. 54 Perefter of pen ilke weren. hire ueader 
& hire bredren, se noble rinces alse hco weren, vtlawes 
imakede. c12go Gea. & Ex. 431 Caym fro him fies, Wid 
wif and ha3te, and wurd utdage. 14... Vom, in Wr-Wiilcker 
694/26 Hic, hec extl, anowtlay. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Ont- 
lawe, danny. 1968 Grarton Chron. 1. 179 Some of the 
Lordes had sent for Edward tbe outlawe, sonne of Edmond 
Ironsyde for to be theyr king. 15996 Suaxs. 1 Afen, /V, 1. 
iii, 58 A poore vnminded Out-law, sneaking home. 
Gisson Deel. & #11846) V. 22 a beposiems of the outlaw 
Ismael. 1875 Jowett cto (ed. 2) V. 341 At last necessity 
plainly compels him to be an outlaw from his native land. 

e. One living in transgression of the law ; a law- 
less person. 

1880 J. F. Crarke Sei/-Culture ix, 200 It is only for the 
outlaws, the dangerous classes .. that we build prisons and 
establish courts. Tbe law is for the lawless, 

d. fg. A wild, untamed, or hunted beast. 

1599 I. M[ourer)] Sé/Aqvormes 14 Of lions fierce (or if ought 
fiercer be, Amongst the heards of woody outlawes fell). 1890 
©R, Botprewoon! Col. Reformer (1891) 219 ‘Vhey bad mus- 
tered their own outlaws [wild lean savage cattle}. 

+2. a. Outlawry. b. Sentence or proclamation 
of ontlawry. Obs. rare. 

1g8t Mazeeck S&. of Noles 810 Persecute.. with banish. 


16z0 


1783 
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ment and out-lawe, prison, wrongful iudgements, 
Wapswortn tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 115 Hee made 
publick Acts, Proclamations and Out-laws against the Se- 
govians, 

3. Como. 

16.. Ballad Robin food in Forniv. Percy Folio 1, 37 The 
worthy exploits be acted before Qneen Katherine, he being 
an Out-lawman. . ‘ 

Outlaw (ails), v. [Late OF. (ge)a//agian, 
f. dtlag, dtlaza, OvTLAW sb.l Cf. ON, sitlegga and 
ttlegja to banish.] 

1. frans. To put outside the law; to proscribe ; 
+to exile, banish; lo deprive of the benefit and 
protection of law; to declare an outlaw, to inflict 
OurtLawky upon (a person), in a criminal prosecu- 
tion or civil action. 

10..O. £. Chron. an. 1014 (MS. E) And zefre zlcne Denisce 
cyning utlagede [.WS. C udah) of Englalande secwa:don, 
fbid, an, 1055 Utiagode |.1/8. C. zeutlagode] mann #lfgar 
eorl, c1zgo S. Fag. Leg. 1. 404/79 Pe furste jer pat seint 
Johan pus i-outlawed was. ¢1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 
33 He..was outlawed fora felonie, 1382 Wveur Baruch 
ii, 19 Thei ben outlawid [1388 distried] and to helle thei 
wente doun, 3430-1 Kolls of Parlt. 1V. 3772 Unto the 
iyme the same Owen..was utlawed.  1432-s0 tr. dligden 
(Rolls) 1. 319 Patmos .. bere Seynt lohan pe Euangeliste 
was, whan he was outlawed onte of ober londes. c1440 
Promp, Pare. 375/2 Outlawyn, ttlego, extermind. 1882 
He.orr, Outlaw, ernie, proscribo, relege, a 1§]7 Six T. 
Situ Cononw. feng. M. xiv. (1609) 61 The Clarke of the Exi- 
gents is to frame alt manner of Processes of £xigt facias, 
which doe issue out of that Court to out-law any man, and to 
record the outlawrie. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. § 
Yas. (Camden) 109 To be..paid over to several tradesmen, 
Creditors of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, in satisfaction of their 
debts, for which the said Ellen stood outlawed £729 25. 3. 
1836-48 H. Cotrxipce North, Worthies (1852) 1.63 One 
Llood, outlawed for an attempt to take Dublin Castle,.. 
some months ago seized the crown and sceptre in the Tower, 
1875 W. Mcliwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 76 MeDowall 
had fallen behind in the payment of certain Crown dues, 
and was outlawed. 

b. transf, and fig. 

€1380 Wvetr IIs, (1880) 109 Anticrist wolde quencbe & 
owtlane holy writt. — Se, Wks. 111, 383 Charite is oute- 
lawed amonge hom. 1716 Sort Serv, (J.), A drunkard 
is outlawed from all worthy and creditable converse. 

2. To deprive of legal force. Now only in U. S.: 


see quot, 1864. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 18 He will out-law the Law, 
quite out of the word and world. a 1661 Feira Jorthier 
(840) 11. 490, Perceiving that our English common law 
was outlawed in those parts. 1864 Wrester, Oné/aiv 2 To 
yemove from legal jurisdiction or enforcement, as to outlaw 
a debt or ‘claim, 

b. tir. for refi. 

1895‘ Mark ‘T'wats' in Hestn. Gaz. 9 Sept. 8/1 Honour 
is a harder master than the law. I¢ cannot compromise for 
less than an hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw. 

Outlawed (awtldd), pe7. a. [f Outtaw m + 
-ED1,] Put outside the law, declared an outlaw ; 
proscribed, banished, exiled. Also adsol. as sh, 

1483 Cath. Angl.264/1 Outelawyde, religatus, proscriptus, 
1ggo Swinsuank Zestaments 58 An outlawed person looseth 
his goods and benefite of the lawe. 1646 Br. Maxwetr 
Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 299 The Out-lawed’s 
Estate movable (Chattels we call it) become proper to the 
King. 1774 tua. Neg. 49/1 A sinall violation of territorial 
right, in the pursuit of an outlawed smuggler and murderer. 
1862 Miss Yonce Mars of Wapsburg (1864) 24 Born and 
bred _to an outlawed life. 

+Outlawing,27/.s. Obs. [fas prec. + -ING!.] 
The action of the vb, OurLaw; outlawry. 

1387 Tarvisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 219 Man..fel out of hize 
in to lowb .. out of his owne londe and contray in to out- 
lawynge. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1656) 728 ‘The greatest 
«difference that fell out between tbem, was about the out- 
lawing of Cicero. ‘ f 5 

Outlawry (awtlgri). Forms: a. [4 wélagarie}, 
(Gutlagery, 7-8 -arie), 5-6 outlagarie, -are,-ary. 
B. 4-7 utlarie, -ary(e, outlarie, 5 owte-, 7 out- 
lary. y. 4-7 outlaw(e)rie, 4- outlawry, (5oute-, 
owt-, -laury(e, 5-6 outlawery(e, 6 -lawrye, 
8 -laury). [Anglicized repr. of AFr. sélagerie, 
utlarie, med.(Anglo)L. udlagaria, utlaria (Laws 
of Wm. I, 11. & 3), £ OE. ritlaga (also Anglo L.), 
titlak + Romanic suffix -aréa, F. -erte. Early 
legal nse had forms identical with AFr.; but 
forms with ot¢/aw-, conformed to the contemporary 
Eng. word also occur from 14th c.] 

1. The action of putting a person out of the pro- 
tection of the law, or the legal process by which 
a person is or was proclaimed or made an outlaw ; 
the condition of one so outlawed. + In early use, 
often = exile, banishment. 

“Outlawry, at first a declaration of war by the common- 
wealth against an offending member, [gradually] became 
a regular means of compelling submission to the authority 
of the courts, as in form it continued to be down to modern 
times’. ‘Before the Conquest, outlawry involved not any 
forfeiture of goods to the king, but liability to be killed wit 
impunity’, In the 13th c. ‘outlawry loses some of Its 
gravity; instead of being a substantive punishment, it 
becomes mere “criminal process”, a means of compelling 
accused persons to stand their trial '. (Pollock & Maitland, 
Hist. Eng. Law \.27, 459.) Tn the ed c. the process was 
extended from cases of felony to misdemeanours and civil 
actions, so as to be a punishment for contempt of court in 
not appearing to answer an indictment or defend a personal 
action, or for disobedience to a judgement of the court. 


OUTLAY. 


1652 ' Outlawry for debt was frequent down to the 18thc, Along 


with this extension of tbe process, its conditions and _con- 

sequence underwent continuons mitigation ; in later times, 

in civil actions, it was reduced to the fact that the outlawed 
rson was incapacitated from prosecuting an action for 
is own benefit, though he might still defend himself. 

Clandestine Outlawries, Yn civil proceedings, outlawry 
has long been obsolete, and was formally abolished by the 
Civil Procedure Acts Repeal Act of 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. ©..59)+ 
While it was in use, great injustice was often done in conse- 
quénce of the insufficiency of the machinery for giving public 
notice of the fact that a defendant ina personal action had, 
asaresult of civil process, been made an outlaw. In 1588-9, 
Act 31 Eliz.c. 3 was passed ‘for the auoyding of secret Out- 
lawrjes in Actions Personal) against the Queenes Subiects '. 
This being subsequently considered insufficient, amending 
measures were introduced; and one such bill has had the 
singular fortune to become the formal instrument of assert- 
ing the right of Parliament to proceed to business without 
reference to the immediate cause of summons, by being in- 
troduced and read a first time as the first business of every 
session, before the reading of the King’s or Queen's Speech. 
This precaution goes back to early times, being referred to 
as an established practice in 1603. Formerly some one bill 
was used for the purpose on each occasion ; but since 1 Dee. 
1743, the means uniformly employed has beena Bill ‘for the 
more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries in per- 
sonal actions’; and ihisis still annually introduced, although 
the outlawries against which it is directed have long 
disappeared. 

a. [a3zg0 Laws of ill. fu. c 3 (Schmid) De omnibus 
utlariae rebus [v. * utlagariac)... Et si Anglicus appellet 
Francigenam de utlagaria. 1292 DxitToN 1. xii, § 3 Femme 
neqedent ne peut estre utlagé proprement..mes weyve, ge 
vaut utlagerie. 1312 A'ol/s of Parit. 1. 284 Les Udlagaries 
& les Presentementz de ces faitz.] 1440 f'aston Lett. 1. 41 
Iie the vertue of qwch outlagare, all maner of chattel to 
the seide John Lyston apperteynyngs arn acrnwyd on to 
the Kyng. 1540 ‘Act 32 Hen. VILE, c. 49 All outlagaries 
promulged or had vpon or agaynst any person or persons. 
1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bhai, § 27.12 Attainder of Felony.. 
by utlagery, by verdict and by confession. 

B. [a1zg0 Utiariae see co} 1334 Rolls of Parli, .74/2 
L'avant dit Outlarie fait en la Counte de Kermerdin.) 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VIL 235 ‘The owtelary of Robert arche- 
hiscbop of Cawnterbery.. 1447 Aol/s of Parlt. V.138/2 That 
the Exigend and Utlarie, and every of them, be hold for 
none and voyde. 1830-1 ct 22 Hen. bUTI,G3 Excepted 
always. .all vtlaries of high treasons, and of al maner of 
felonies. 1601 Suaks, Yad, C1. tik 173 That by precy 
tion, and billes of Outlarie, Octanius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Haue put to death, an hundred Senators. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Ristick Rampant Wks. (1687) 451 Every Outlary, or Out- 
laries, if any against thém..are or shall be published. 1671 
F, Puiturs Reg, Necess. 250‘ They may be sued toan Utlary. 

y. 1382 Wye sev. Prol., He was holdun in outlawerie 
of Doimycian, in the ile of Patmos. 1439 Rolls of Part. 
V. 17/2 All Outlaweries uppon hym pronownced. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. Vi, & 35 §1 Outlaweryes .. utterrly voyd 
anyntesed adnulled repelled and of no force. 1601 HoLttaxo 
Pliny 1.179 He was noted and thought hardly of for those 
outlawriesof Roman citisens. 1686 Royal Prociam. 10 Mar. 
in Lond, Gaz, No. 2120/4 And tbat this Our Pardon be 
not allowed to Discharge any Outlawry after Judgment, 
till Satisfaction or Agreement be made to or with the Party 
at whose Suit the Utlary was obtained. 1766 BLackstonk 
Comm, V1. xxxii. 499 Outlaws also, though it be but for 
debt, are incapable o making a will, so long as the outlawry 
subsists, for their goods and chattels are forfeited durin 
that time, 179z Burke Let. fo RX. Burke Corr. 1844 Wi. 

78 The Castle has another system, and considers the out- 
awry..of the great mass of the people as an unalterable 
mazim in the government of Ireland. 1867 Farman Norm. 
Cong. 1.vi. $61 note, Godwine, og his outlawry, was allowed 
five days to leave the country. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 
(ed. 7) sv. Outlawry. Yn criminal proceedings it is but little 
cee but is formally kept alive by 33 & 34 Vict. ¢ 23, which 
act. .expressly provides that nothing therein shall affect the 
jaw of forfeiture consequent on outlawry, 1899 West. 
Gaz. 9 Feb. 2/3 What is a clandestine outlawry, and why 
should the Leader of the House of Commons have intio- 
duced a Bill for its ‘more effectual preventing * as the very 
first Ministerial measure of the Session? Is there. .a single 
member of the House of Commons..who knows .. any 
details concerning tbe pagigions of the Oudlawries Pill? 
Jig. 1833 L. Riteme Wand. by Loire 161 Faces on which a 
long course of violence and crime had stamped the outlawry 
ofnature, 1838 I. Tavtoa Spin. Despot. iii. 68 On the same 
ground of outlawry from common sense “and seri tural 
authority. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1% viii, (1864) V. 408 
This papal manifesto broadly asserted the civil as well as 
religions outlawry of all heretics. . 

b. Of a debt or claim: The fact of being out- 
lawed or statute-barred: see OvTLAW v. 2. U.S. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

2. Disregard or defiance of the law. . 

31869 Ruskin Q. of dtr § 141 [They} follow, in so far as 
they are good, one constant law..and in so far as they are 
evil, are evil by outlawry, 1873 T. W. Hiccinson Oldport 
Day's x. 249 Civilization is tiresome and enfeebling, unless 
we occasionally give it the relish of a little outlawry. 

+3, Outlaws collectively. Ods. 

31557 Noxtu Guevara's Diall Pr. 74 The exiles and out- 
lawries were called againe. 1894 Crockett Aafders a 
"Che hill outlawry could a’ catch us or ever we Wan twa mile. 


Outlay (awtle), sd. [Ovr- 7.] 
T. 1. ‘The act or fact of laying out or expending ; 


expenditure (of money upon something). 

Orig. a Sc. and dial. word; still considered dialectal by 
Forby 1825; given in Webster 1828. 5 

1798 Statist. Ace. Scot. Perthshire XX. 437 Wt is one 
which accumulates yearly in value, without an yearly out- 
lay of expence. 1816 Scott Aniig. xiii, Sir Arthur himself 
made great outlay. 1875 Brockett WV. C, Gloss., Outlay, 
expenditure. 1825-30 /orby's Voc. £. Anglia s.v., 1 made 
a great outlay before 1 brought my farm into profit. (Low- 
land Scotch, Brockett's Gloss.). 1828 WeustER, Outlay, a 
laying out or expendin ,expenditure. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
ill § Valley iv. 61 Observing what comes of such an out- 
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lay of capital. 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. xix. 1V. 319 The 
income of the state still fell short of the outlay by about a 
milliun, 1879 Rocers in Cassell's Techn, Educ. \V. 67 2 
After the first outlay, the demand of the public finds the 
nieans for paying the wages. 

II. 2. In various obs. or dial. senses. 

ta. ? An outlying thing. Sc. 04s. +b. A place 
of lying ont; an outlying or out-of-the-way lair: 
see Lay 56.72. @. Coatl-mining, ‘The height to 
which the top of a winning pit is raised above the 
surface of the ground: commonly called the oz?- 
set’ (Uleslop Northumb. Gloss.). 

1563 Winjet IWks, (1890) Hl, 61 Quhat is prophane? 
Quhilk hes na halines, na godlines, strange and plane out- 
lay fra the inwart chalmer of the Kirk, quhilk is the temple 
of God. 1611 Beacm. & Fe. Philaster iv, 1 know he 
and her haunts, Her layes, leaps, and out layes. 1881 
Boriugs 79 (in Neslop) Gutlay from the swarth five feet, 
metal from the swarth four feet. 

Outlay (antla), 7 [Ovr- 15.] 

1. trans. To lay out; to spread out, expose, dis- 
play. Now rare or poetic. 

55s W. Watreman Fardle Facions tt. viii. 18t No heare 
died, no lockes ontelaied, no face painted. 1573 Kituicrew 
Let. to Burghley 17 May in Tytler //ist, Scof. (1864) YH. 
360, 1 trust..that after the battery shall be outlaid.. the 
inatter will be at a point. 162z Drayton Pol-olb, xxvii. 
133 Where Pellin’s mighty Mosse, and Mertons, on her 
sides Their hoggy breasts out lay. 1820 Byron JVorg. eg. 
1. xxxtv, Thou thought’st me doubtless for the hier outlaid. 

+2. ‘To set forth. Ods. 

1967 Deant /forace, Ep. 1. i.Giv, Their pendaunte lockes 
encompasde rounde, and verses they outlay [Horace # ise. 
a. i tio Carmina dictant]. 

3. To lay out (money), expend; make outlay of. 

1802 Finotater Agric. Suro. Pechles 38 The proprietor 
pays all the outlayed money for materials and wages of 
workmen. 1814 Scorr Ilaz. vi, ‘The expenditure which he 
had outlayed. 1862 Cransine in Salt Zhorcat (1890) 258 
No labor was too oneruus, no material too costly, if outlaid 
on the right enterprise. 1886 Saé. Acv.19 Jute 839 Money 
which might be more profitahly outlaid. 

Outlayer : see Ourticcer! and Our-. 

tOut-lea‘d, v. Obs. [Ovut- 15.] trans. To 
lead or bring ont. (Properly two words.) 

arzo0 £. FE. Psalter \xvit. 7 |Ixviti. 6] Pat oute ledes 
bonden in wa. 1382 Wveur Ps. xxx. 5 [xxxi. 4] ‘Thon shalt 
ful out lede me frothis grene [1388 lede out, Vulg. educes]. 
1471 Rircev Coup. Alch. v1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 164 Fyrst 
yt outeledyth, and after bryngyth yt yn. 

Out-leaf, -lean, etc. : sce OvT-. 

Outleap, sé. [OvuT- 7.) An act of leaping 
OF springing ont; an escape, sally, or excursion; 
an outburst. /2¢, and fig. 

e1aso Gloss. Law Terms in Ret. Ant 1. 33 Udeph, 
Eschapement de prisuen. 1555 W. WarremMan Farile 
Factons t. iv, 48 The people..are called Maures, or Moores, 
as | thincke of their outleapes and wide rowming. 1631 J. 
Kurces Answ, Kesoined Pref, 28 [His] words are set downe 
punctually, yea euen his out-leapes and digressions. 1692 

cKK Educ. § 97 Youth must have some Liberty, some 
Outleaps. 1863 ee Evtor Romoéa xxxiv, ‘Vhe outleap of 
fury in the dagger-thrust. @ 1878 Lewes Stud. Psychol, 
(1879) 147 An immediate outleap of heroic generosity, 

tb. A place to which excursions are made. Obs. 

1652 Brome Mew Acad. 1. i, When shall we walk to 
Totnam ? ..or take Coach to Kensington Or Padington? or 
to some one or other O'th' City out-leaps for an afternoon? 

Outlea‘p, v. [Ovt- 17, 18, 14.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To leap over or beyond. Also fig. 

1600 Rowtanns Lett. /fuenours Blood vi. 78 Tout leape 
niens heades, and caper ore the table. 1897 /fore Alessenger 
Nov. 173 A world that outleaps all measurement and outruns 
all duration, A 

2. To surpass or excel in leaping. 

1629 Gacte Holy Mad». 166 A lion will outstand a man.. 
a stagge out-leap him. rzoo Waris in Codéect. (O. U.S.) 
1. 318 Who did..out-leap..the next-best leaper.. by seven 
inches, 1854 Owen Séed, §& Teeth in Cire. Sey Organ. 
Nat, 1. 198 The serpent has no limbs, yet it can ,. outleap 
the jerboa, 

3. zntr. To leap out or forth. ( poet.) 

1850 Brackis, Mschyfus tL. 49 Outleapt a hirth Of strong 
shield-hearers from the fateful here. 1874 Tlottaxp Afistr 
Manse xvi. 65 Outleaping from the mesh Of memory‘s net, 
like hird or bee, 

Hence Ontlea ping, v4/.s6.and pp/.a., leaping out. 

1878 J. Tonuuxtee  dcestis (1879) 56 Done so simply, In 
such a frank outleaping of the soul. 1868 Geo. Eutor SA, 
Gypsy V. 359 Escaping subtly in ontleaping thought. 

Outlearn, v7. (Ovr- 15,18, 17.] 

t1. ¢rans. To find out, learn from others, elicit. 

1596 Srenser /. QO. tv, viii, 22 When as nought according 
to his mind He conld out-learne, he them [etc.}. 

2. To outstrip in learning. 

1632 Sueawoon, To out-learne his fellowes, afremee 
plus gue ses coutpagnons. 1737 in Baitev vol. V1. 1890 
Pall Mall G, 2 Sept. 1/3 We were the pupils then, who 
ontlearnt our masters. .. Will they, in turn, outlearn us? 

3. To get beyond the learning or study of. 

18.. Emerson (Webster, 1890) Men and gods have not 
otttlearned it [love]. 

Outleger, variant of OcriiccEeR]. Obs. 

Out-length, -lengthen: see Ovr-. 

Ou'tler. Sc. and worth. dial. [perh. from out- 
Her.) Au animal that is not housed during the 
night or winter; fe. a person out of work or out 
of office. Also artrib. 

1785 Burns /fadloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 
Quey, Gat up an’ gae a croon. 1791 Learsonr /’oceuts 160 
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At length the Ontlers grew sae mad Against ilk Tnler 1 
purse-proud blade, 1826 Grauam Moorland Dial. 8(K.D.D.) 
Sin last our outler nowt was fother’d. 

Ontlet (awtlét), sd. [Our- 7.] e 

1. A place or opening at which anything is let 
out or eseapes, or by which exit is possible; a 
means of issue; a channel of egress or discharge ; 
a vent; a passage or way out, an exit. 

ataso Owl 4 Night.1754 We wuneth at Porteshom, At 
one tune ine Dorsete Bi thare see in ore ut-lete [= Ny the 
sea in an outlet]. 1600 Haxicyt Moy. (810) HIT. 482 We 
were alwaies in good hope to find some vnt-let into the 
maine Ocean. 1635 Pacitt Christianog». 35 ‘Vhat great 
Promontory, whose base lying between the out-lets of the 
River Indus and Ganges stretcheth [ete]. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. u. vi. $43 Like the Caspian Sea, receiving all, 
and haying no Outlet. 1727 Me Hervert tr. Avery's 
ficel. Hist, 1.128 John..was master of the out-lets of the 
Temple. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 89 ‘Vhe abscess, if large, 
ua discharge through more outlets than one: : 

. transf. aud fig. A way out of a difficulty ; 
a means of escape, relief, or discharge, a ‘vent’. 

1625 Bacon #ss., Seditions (Arb) 411 Un such manner, as 
no Euill shall appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some 
Ont-let of Hope. 1667 Fruaven Saiut fudeed 11754) 61 
Prayer is the best outlet to fear. 1873 Hamerton Juted. 1. 
XL ¥. 427 .\n cnergetic nature seeking an outlet for energy. 

+e. fig. Issue. Obs. 

1710 IleNry Ov 7s, Ixvi.12 How glorious the issue was at 
last. .for i1)..'The outlet of the trouble is happy. 

2. a. A place into which anything is let out; 
Spee. a pasture into which cattle are let out. b. 
A lield, yard, or other enclosure attached to a house. 

1753 J. Macsrarkan America Dissected (1753) 13 ‘They 
will. raise great Quantities of neat Cattle, as the Climate 
is benign, and their Outlets or Commonages large. 1793 - 
1813 Aep. Agri. 33in Marshall Neview (1818) H. s9( 1D) 
After the cows have been turned into the outlet. 188 
Chesh. Gloss., Boosing Field, ..the pasture which is con- 
tiguons to the deoses, where the cows are tied up, and which 
is retained by an outgoing tenant as an outlet for his catde. 

+3. a, The outlying parts, the exterior parts ; the 
environs of a town. b. The suburban streets or 
roads passing into the country. O¢s. 

1583 Gotvinc Caloin ou Deut, ix. 356 We see but the 
outleets (that is to say) the outermost partes of Godes 
Woorkes. 1762 Gotosm. Céé Hv, A dismal-looking house 
in the outlets of the town. 1971 Mus. Gairvitu A/ist. Lady 
Barton \, 101, Lhear the outlets about Dublin are delightful ; 
yon will be unpardonable if you don’t visit them all. 

4, The action of letting ont or discharging ; 
discharge, escape by outflow. 7. and fig. 

1640 Br. Reyxouns Passfons xi, 10g Melted away, and 
wasted by an_extreame out-let of Love. 1870 Spurceon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxix. 2 A flood gathering in force and 
foaming for outlet, 

5. adirté. and Couth. (senre 1), as otlet-pipe, etc. 

1854 Ronanps & Riciarpson Chene. Technol. ¥. 159 Hot- 
air pipes enclosed in an oven ona level with the outlet-pipe. 
1898 Daily News 25 May 5/1 The fine subway under 
Shaftesbury-avenue, the odtlet grating of which is visible at 
Piccadilly-circus. 

Outle't, v. Obs. or rare. [Ovt- 15.] (rans. 
To let out, give egress to, pour forth. 

1g9z Daviws Janmort. Sond xxxit. xxxiv, Like Buckets 
bottomless, which all out-let, 1627-47 Feutuam Aesolzes t. 
vii. (1679) 8 Nor ought that blood tu be accounted lost, which 
is out-letted for a noble Master. 1851 Mavuew Loud. 
Latour (1861) 11. 4062 The sewage. which is ‘ontletted 
{as | heard a flusherman call it) into the Thames. 

On't-le:t, fo/.2. [Our- 11.) Let out, allowed 
to go out, 

1601 Damier Cio. Wars vu. tii, And, from thence, labour 
to bring-in againe The out-let will of disobediencie. 

On't-le-tting, v4.56. [OuT- 9.) ‘The action 
of oe out or pouring forth. Chiefly fg. 

1659 A. Hay Diary (S.H.S. 1900) 185 She and I withdrew 
and prayed together, wher the Lord allowed me much out- 
letting. 1676 Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. viii. (1845) 113 
Gradual outlettings of gospel grace, 1818 Q. Rew. XVI 
537 It had been born in upon his mind, during several great 
out-lettings of the spirit. 

Outlicar, -licker, var. OvTLIGGER ], outrigger. 

Outlie:, v.) rare. [f. Ovr- 14, 17 + Lin v2] 

1. ixtr. ‘Yo lie out in the open air; to camp out. | 

1826 J. F. Coorer Mohicans xviii, We are not about to 
start on a squirrel hunt..but to outlie for days and nights, | 
and to stretch across a wilderness. 

2. intr, To lie stretched out, to extend. 

1876 Brownsixe Pisgah-Sights 1. i, How ! see all of it, 
Life there, outlying. 

3. ¢rans. To lie beyond or on the outside of. 

1873 Geutd, Mag, Oct. 383 The forests that ontlay the broad 
lagoons of the river. 1882 Burtox & Cameron Gold Coast 
Sor Gold (1883) 1. i. 15 Next morning showed tis to port the 
Cone of Maritimo: it outlies Marsala. : | 

Outlie’, v2 [f Oct-18+ Lie v2] ¢rans. To | 
outdo ia lying. 

1597 Donne Sat. iv. 47 Inwhich he can..outlie either Jovius | 
or Surius, or both together. 1653 Gataker Vid. Anuot. 
Fer. 109 He doth in them ete. the Devil himself the 
Father of lies. 1740 Garnicx Lying Vadeti. ti, Vo... deceive 
his mistress, outlie her chamber-maid, and yet be paid for thy 
honesty! 1855 Macactay A/ist, Eng. xvill. LV. 144 He had 
now, they said, outlied himself. 

Outlier. [Ovrt- 8.] 

1. One who lies (7. ¢. sleeps or lodges) out, i.e. 
in the open air, or away from a place with which 
he is connected by business or otherwise. 

1676 DUrnrey Mad, dickle ti. (1677911 Out-liers, comers, 
and goers. 1705 Stanntore /araphr, IE 20x He dispatches | 
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another Message to the Highway> and Hedges, to fetch in 
all the Outlyers. a 1942 Bentery /ef#. 59 (R.) The party. . 
sent messengers to all their outliers within iwenty miles of 
Cambridge go come to their election. 1866 .V. 4 QO. 1g May 
421/t Outliers are soldiers (generally married men) who, 
when there is not sufficient barrack accommodation, receive 
an allowance. .and provide them-elves with lodgings. 
b. One thai lies outside the pale, an outsider. 
1690 D'Unrey Colin's Wolk Avijb, Every worthy and 
trong English Protestant of the Establish'd Church (for 
L have no hopes of the Ootlycrs. 1826 Lame Le¢t., fo 
Bernard Barton 147, 1 do not know how friends will relish 
it, but we outlyers, honorary friends, like it very well. 
e. An animal that lics ontside the house. fold, or 


park; esp. an outlying deer. 

21658 Crevetann Ger. Pocus etc. (1697 157 Ht is but 
Trifing sport for you to pull down an Out-lyer. unless you 
leap the Pale and tet slip at the Herd. 1892 Missin Jad 
of Burns 371K. 0D. D0 He wanken'd burdies (rae the bough, 
Aw outlyers frae their kur. 

2. a. (A stone aot taken fiom a quarry, but 
lying out in the field in a detached state’ (Jam. ; 
a boulder. Also + outlair. Sc. 

i610 Biredh Nee. Aderdien (Spalding Clul) If, 300 The 
keaping stane to be of ontlairis, fie wank, and Lonlted with 
ine. 2807 J. Hata. Fram, Scot, V1. 333 Vhere is, in the 
parish of Ordiqubill, a large outer of line stone some tons 
fight, and tio lime-rock to be found near it. 1846 Wai 
tas. Mid. Ages VW. xvii. ero On a black moor called Mon- 
stone Edge, is a huge mour-stune or outlier. 

b. Geol, A portion or mass of a geological 
formation lying 77 s/f at a distance from the main 
body to which it originally belonged, the interven- 
ing part having been removed by denudation. 

1833 Tsnin @riac. Geol, IL Gloss. 76 When a portion of 
a stratum occurs at some distance detached from the general 
Maes ..some practical miterul surveyors call it an ontlie:. 
and the term is adopted in geol: lala te. 1854 HH. 
MiLcer Sch. & Schue viii ( bat. There lies in the Finh 
beyond, an outlier of the 1 1889 Croil. Steffan £7 
diem 55 Occasional outliers of conglomerate on the } 
land side of the fault. 

ce. generally, An outlying porlion or member of 
anything, detached from the main mass, body, or 
system to which it belongs. 

49 Risgcix Ser Aamps ii, tq Intertupted..by great 
mountain outliers, isolated or branching from the central 
chain, 185g RG. Latuym Laces of Russia 39 Outlyers 
from the neighbouring Government of Mathonia. 1881 G, 
Autumn Hignettes fr. Nature, Fall of the Vear, Australin 
remains an isolated outlier of Asia to the present day. 

3. Fishing. A set-line, out-line. C75. 

+Outliggand. O/s.  [dial. form of Ovr- 
LYING ffi.a.] An outling portion. 

1587 HLarnison Haugland t.siv.in /olts 
of Monmouthshire, being an oulligg: 


75/1 \ parcel 
Detweene 


sand, Aid. 
Denbighshire, and the outliggand of Flintshir 
+Outligger!, outlicker. .\us.Cés. Forms: 
a. &, 8 outhgger, = -lygger, owtlegger. 6 out- 
leger, 7-8 -lager, 8 -leager, -layer. £. 6 outliear, 
7-8 -licker, 8 -leaker; 7 -looker. [I’rob, a dial. 
form of outlier (cf, LIGGER 56.), subsequently cor- 
rupted in various ways by those lo whom the dial. 
fig, to lie, was unknowa. Du. has analogous uses 
of aitlegger, -igger Coullier’; but the later date 
of this prevents it (notwithstanding Dampier’s 
assertion: see sense 2) from being viewed as the 
source of the Kang. word. 
Du. uiflegger ‘outlier’ appears in Kilian, 1399, only in 
the sense of ‘stationary guard-sbip lying out in front of a 
rt, ete.” From 1671 (Witsen Sehecps-hour 55a) it is found 
tna sense akin to t below, ‘The ‘ outrigzer ‘of the Indian 
seas (sense 2) is described in Hu. works from ¢ 16.0 without 
any name; in Valemijn Oud en Nicwie Oost ludicn \. 2 
(1724) it is called werk i.e. wing), the name still in commen 
use; bot beside it the name ieré/ceger is found in Dutch 
dictionaries of the igthe, (Twent Zeeaans H oordenb. 1471, 
1813, etc.) ‘Thos, so far as yet known, both ses of wftlegger 
are later than the corresponding senses of the Eng. word.] 
1. A spar projecting from a vessel to extend some 
sail, or to make a greater angle for some rope, ete.; 
esp. & A long and stout spar extended from the 


poop to haul down the mizen-sheet. 

@. 1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks, (Roxb.) 23 Stuff of the 
lenete., tem, a pompe. .anont lygger j. tope mast: a chest 
with gonne stones. 1485 Naval ace. Hen, 1°17 (1896) 51 
Outliggers. .j, Bitakles..j, Pumps..ij. 1495 /4/d@_ 156 Owte 
ly ggers for fe Sterne of asmale ship. /du¢. 272 Owtleggers 
at Sterne..j. 1558 W. ‘Fowrsos in Hakluyt | ey. (1589) 124 
By the euill worke of his men the shippe fell aboorde of vs... 
and the shi pes wailes were broken with her polleset- 

Bt RP Downton in Hakluyt !’ey. (1599) HI. tt. 200 
Whereby the ship fell to the sterne of the out-licar of the 
Carack, which (being a piece of timber) so wounded her fore- 
saile, that they sayd they could come no more ta fight. 1645 
Nomenclator Navadis (Hark MS. 2301), Ve Out-Licker. Is 
asmall peece of timber (some two or three yardes long as 


they have occasion to vse it) and it is made fast to the top 
of ile Poope and so standes right ont asterne, (1644 Max- 


wavrinc Sca-man's Dict. expands this greatly, aod says 
‘ The use of this is to hale-downe the Missen’. Hence in 
Puitiars 1674. Cuanmers Cyed. 1727, etc.) 1626 Cart. Sant 
decid. Ving, Seamen 29 Trice her with a crose jacke, bowse 
it vp with the outlooker. : 

b. A spar to thrust out the breast-back-stays : 


= OUTRIGGER Te. é ] 
1931 Carr. W. Wrictrswortit WS. Log-0h. of the Lyell 
1 May, This morning got outlickers out in the Tops, and 
the David out forward for a lower ontlicker.. ; 
2. A contrivance used with canoes in the Indian 
33-2 


OUTLIGGER. 


and Pacific Oceans to prevent capsizing under a 
press of sail: = OUTRIGGER 2. 

1 Dampier Voy, 1. Along the belly-side of the 
ome parallel with it ati tout 6 or 7 foot distance, lies 
another.. being a Log of very light Wood, almost as long as 
the creat Boat,..there are two Bamboas..by the help of 
which the little Boat is made firm and contiguous to the 
other. These are generally called by the Dutch, and hy the 
English from them, Outlagers [ed. 1729 out-layers} | /did. 
492 We hada good substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, and 
good Outlagers fasht very fast and firm on each side..made 
of strong poles. 1727 A. Hasiiron wVew ace, #. fad. 11 
xxxvili. 71 Fitted them |Canoaes) with Out-leagers to keep 
them from over-turning,..but in the Way one of the Boats 
lost her Out-leager, and drowned all her Crew. 1744 A. 
Donss //udson's Bay 68 To prevent even these Canoes from 
oversetting, by Outlagers or blown Bladders fixed to their 
Sides. 1747 W. Horsey ool (1748) II. 301 These Vessels 
are built on one Side upright as a Wall;..on the Wall Side, 
are laid small Poles, called Out-Liggers hy the Sea-men, 
1755 Amory lee. (1766) 11. 136 vote, This Lind of boat is 
four foot broad..the greatest danger is its oversetting, and 
this may always be prevented..by placing two men on the 
windward outlayer. 

B. 1707 W. Fusxeni. ley. vili, 228-9 They had two Jong 
Poles put out of one side..at the end of which was a long 
piece of Plank..vf the same shape, and about one fourth of 
the bigness of the bottum of the Boat. This piece ..altogether, 
is called the Out-leaker. This is always the Weather-side ; 
and the use of it is to keep the Boat from ovef-setting. 

+ Ouwtligger >. Oés. [f. Out-+ Liceen.} In 
Reaping, One who made hands for the sheaves and 
laid the corn in them for the binder. So f Out- 


ligging v/. sb. or Af la. 

1641 Vest Karu. Ras, (Surtees) 49 An outligger carryeth 
only one loome to the field, and that is..an ontligginge 
rake, or a gatheringe rake. /44¢., \ goud outligger is 
knowne by followinge close vate him that shee gatheresh 
after, and likewise by makinge of her bandess for some 
vutliggers twine theire bandes, and others againe make 
them of pailed corne. 

Out-lighten to Out-limn: sce OvT-. 

Outline (ou'tlsin), 56. [f. Our- 34+ Line 56.7] 

1. ff. ‘The lines, real or apparent, by which a figure 
is detined or bounded in the plane of vision; the 
sun of these lines forming the contour of a figure. 

1662 Livewwn Chaleagr. 1. v. 109 Penning the Contours, 
and vat lines with a more even and acute touch, 1738 
Guwon art Poetry 1, 227 Who is it that draws the Out- 
lines? Why the Master-Painter, and Journeymen fill them 
up with Colours, Shades, and Lights. 1753 Hocartu sl aal 
Reauty g The true and fall idea of what is call'd the out- 
lines of a figure, 1855 Macactav //ist. doug. xiii. IM]. 301 
Charmed by the bold outlines and rich tints of the hills. 
1878 Huxtey Piysiogr. xix. 334 Suppore the outlines of the 
various countries of the world depicted on a globalar bladder, 

sing. ‘Ye contour or outer boundary thus 


dehned. s 

1828 Scorr F. VW, Perth xxiii, Ne hfted up his eyes, and 
beheld in the distance the kk ontine of a gallows. 1860 
Tyspace Géac. tii 21.4 mountain wall projected its jagged 
outline against the sky. 1866 G. Macvonarp dan 0. 
Neigh’. xii. (1878) 243 Neither could see more than the 
other's ontline. fy. 1876 Gro, Extot Daw. Der Wi li. 18 
She said, in a low melodtous voice, with syllables which had 
what might be called a foreign but agreeahle outline, 

2, A sketch or drawing in which an object is 
represented by lines of contour without shading. 

1735 H. Jacon IAs. 391 Carracio, esteem'd fur Contours, 
or Out-Lines, at Bologna. 1799 G. Ssutn Ladoratory Th 
32 If your pattern is only an out-line, it will be the better, 
as you will finish your piece after it with more case, 
1868 /ree-hand Drawing (Nimmo) 53 The outlines and 
finished views of these casts ure given separalely. 

b. fn outline, with only the outline drawn, 
represented, or visible. 

1814 Scott fd. of /sles ¥. vii, Carrick shore, Dim seen in 
outline faintly blue. 1844 La. Houcnton Alem, of Many 
Scenes, Death of Day 164 The hills in clear outline. Stand 
forth, A/od, The figure of a horse drawn in outline. A map 
of England showing the counties in outline merely. 

3. A rough draught or general sketch in words ; 
a description, giving a general idea of the whole, 
but leaving details to be filled in. 

1789 Srerne 7'r. Shandy 1. xaiii, There are others again, 
who will draw a man’s character from no other helps .. but 
merely from his evacuations ;—but this often gives a very 
incorrect vutline. 1795 L, Murray Ang. Gram. \ntrod. 8 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study. 1865 R.W. Dae Jew. Sep. xix. (1877) 217, 
I have given a bare vutline of the contents of this passage. 

b. in AZ. The main featnres or leading charac- 
teristics of any snbject ; the gencral principles. 

1710 SterLe Tatler No, 182 26 His Drama at present has 
only the Out-Lines drawn. 1751 Hume /ss.& Peat. (1777) 
Il. 249 The faint rudiments, at least, or out-lines, Hes 
general distinction between activns. 1864 Pusey Lect. 
Daniel (1876) 157 All, who speak of that divisivn, agree in 
the great outlines 

+4. The onter line, the border line. Ods. rare. 

695 Bracwmore fr. Arth. uv. 624 The shining Squadrons 
fly To th’ Out-lines, and the Frontiers of the KS: 

5. Fishing. A set-line or ledger-line. U.S. 

6. attrth, and Coméd., as outline-drawing, -map, 
-shetch; outline stitch, in Lmbroidery, stitch 
used to indicate an outline, sfec. = stem stitch. 

1859 Gutiick & Titans Paint. 47 Delicate and finely un- 
dulating outline drawing. 1865 Lusrock /’rek. Vines vii. 
(1869) 232 The facts already ascertained .. supply us with 
the elements of an outline sketch. 1882 J. Cour Primer 
of Art 23 When the boundaries of an object are represented 
apart from its other qualities, the process is called outline 
drawing. 188. IVeldou's Pract. Needlewk. W 7/1 Crewel 
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or Stem Stitch, also called Outline Stitch, is the chief and 
most-used stitch for crewel work. 189. Frui Decorative 
Needlewk. Ser. u. No. 12. 4 The Bayeux Outline Stitch 
consists simply of one laid strand tied down. fod. The 
use offutline maps in teaching geography. 

Outline (autlein), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To draw or trace the exterior line of ; 
to draw in outline. 

€1790 Imison Sch. Art Il. 28 Having outlined the folds, 
and the other parts of drapery, yon may next attempt the 
wera your figure, 1853 Kuskis Stones Ven. V1. iii, 
§ 28. 46 The ornament is merely outlined upon them with 
a fine incision. 1886 CorsetT Fal/ of Asgard 1. 12 ‘Two 
fierce dragons were outlined on its hafi. 

b. To indicate or define the outline of; in pa. 

fle. having the outline sharply defined to the eye. 

1817 1. Hust feecws, On the Avon, All things appear 
Strong outlined in the spacious atmosphere. 1849 ALB. 
Sauin Pedtdeton Leg. (repr. 176 The great room was out- 
lined with laurel leaves. 1884 //arfer’s Mag. Jan. 197!1 
White marble crosses. ., outlined against the blue sky. 1889 
Limes 14 Nov. 5/4 The Imperial yacht is outlined with 
lights, producing a charming effect. 189. Frat Decora- 
tive Needtewk. Ser. wt. No. 12. 13 A line of the finest gold 
thread might outline everything. 

ce. ‘To trace or ascertain the outline of (an areca’. 

1890 Nature 30 Oct. 651 It has not yet been found pos- 
sible to outline exactly the eastern limit of the sea, 1898 
P. Manson 770A. Diseases xxiii. 355 Careful ontlining of 
the upper and lower boundaries [of the area] may discover 
a limited and dome-like increase in one direction, 

2. ‘To describe the broad outlines or main fcatures 


of; to sketch in general terms. 

1855 Mottky Dutch Rep. Introd, (1858) 40 ‘Vhe early 
progress of the religious reformation .. will he outlined in 
a separate chapter. 1880 Daily News 18 Dec., The scheme 
outhined in Mr. Bright’s speech. 

Hence Ou'tlined fp/.a.; Outlining 7/. sé. and 

‘hl. a. 

1798 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 249 Accompanied 
with outlined engravings uf their leading works. 185: 
Kane Grinnell pote xxxi. (1856! 273 An outlined ridge o 
doubiful mountain land. 1883 4thenaune 17 Nov. 643/2 
The beautiful outlining which characterizes [the] etchings. 
1896 Daily Vews 23 Oct. 2/2 Only fragmentary pillars and 
remnants of outlining walls. .remain. 

Outlinear (autlinzar), a [f OvTnine sd. 
after Laxean.] Of the nature of an outline. 

1835 /raser’s Mag. X11. 66, | have. .given this outlinear 
sketch of my life. 1858 Trexcn Synon. Vi. viii. (1876) 27 
The substantial as opposed to the shadowy and outlinear. 

Out-linger to Out-list: see Ourt-. 

Outlive (autliv), v [Our- 18, 17.] 

1. fraus, Ofa person: To live longer than (another 
person); to survive; also, to live longet than (a 
thing lasts). 

1472 Rolls of Parlt. V1.234/2 Incas hereafter it happen you 
. .tooutleve our seid Suvereigne Lord. 1560 Disce (Genev.) 
Fudg it, 7 All the daics of the Elders that outlyned lushua. 
1695 Biackmore /’r. Af rth. iv. 341 Asham'd his Country's 
Freedom tw out-live. 1711 Apnison Sect. No. 72 pir The 
Senior Member has out-lived the whole Club twice over, 
1880 MeCartuy Own {tues TV, Wii. 253 He had out-lived 
nearly all his early friends and foes. F 

b. Ofathing: To endure longer than; to outlast. 
c1600 Spars. Soun. Iv, Not marble, nor the gilded 
monuments Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
1706 K:stcourt Hair Exvanp. iv. i 51 When Guilt outlives 
the Sence of Shame.~ 1813 J. Tromson Lect. nee 229 
The Taljacotian art does nut, however, appear tu have long 
outlived its author in Italy. 1865 Lictiroor Gad. (1874) 13 
The character of a nation even vutlives its language. | 

2. To live through or beyond (a spevified time). 

1657 S. Percnas Pol. Flying-/us. 39 Not one will out-live 
October, 1726-31 Watbprox /sie A/an (1865) 67 He is sure 
not to out-live three days. 1867 Max MULLER CAésps (1880) 
IIL. 334 The mammoth. .did not outlive the age of bronze. 

b. To live through or beyond (a certain state or 
experience) ; to pass through; to outgrow. 

1641 J, Jackson ‘rue Evang. 1.1. 63 Vow many have 


out-lived ‘their piety. 1775 Jonson Led. to Mrs. Thrale | 


13 July, They have outlived the age of weakness. 1806 
Naval Chron. XV. 266 Vhe Montage having..outlived the 
hurricane. 1887 Lower Democr. etc. 42 ‘The world has 
outlived much, and will outlive a great deal more. 

+3. tufr. ‘Yo survive. Obs. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢, A. 1. fii. 132 But when ye haue the hony 
we desire, Let not this Waspe out-line vs both to sting. 

4. trans. To excel in (virtuous) living. 

1883 Macrapves in Congreg. Vear-bk, 58 Bishop Burnet 
gave his clergy the .. advice that if they wished Dissent to 


«cease, they must outlive, out-labour, out-preach Dissenters. 


Ilenee Outli-ved, Outlitving 7//. adjs.; Ont- 
li-ver, a survivor, 

1800 Lann Lett., fo Wanning 55 The prattle of age, and 
outlived importance. 1580 Houtveann Treas, Hr Tong, 
Servioant, the outliuer. 1615 G. Saxpvs 7rav. 186 ‘The 
out-liuer becomming a conuert to their religion. 1630 Mit- 
ton Passion 7 In Vintry solstice like the shorta‘d light 
Soon swallow’'d up in dark and long out-living night. 

Out-li:ving, f//.a. rare. [Ovt-10.] That 
lives out; living ontside a country, city, college, etc. 

1766 W. Gornon Gen. Counting-he. 365 No foreigner or 
out-living trader. i 

Ouwt-lo:dging, sd. [Ovt-1.] A lodging or 
domicile siluated outside a certain limit. 

1642 Fuser f/oly & Prof St. u. xiv. 103 As for out: 
lodgings (.. necessary evils ..) he rather tolerates then ap- 
proves them. /é/d. xx. 130 He counts it a disgrace .. that 
we..should not know the oul-lodgings of the same house. 

So On't-lo:dging A//. a. [OuT- 10), lodging out- 
side, having one’s quarters outside a certain limit. 


OUTLOPER. 


1647 FuLter Good TA, in Worse T. (1841) 118 Out-lodging 
deer are seldom seen to be so fat as those which keep them- 
selves within the park. 

Outlook (awtluk), sé. [Ovr- 7.] d 

1. The act or practice of looking ont ; a looking 
forth or abroad, esp. for observation or discovery ; 
vigilant watch. dit, and fig. On the outlook, on 
the look-out, on the watch for what may turn up. 

3815 Scott Guy MW. iv, What cheer, brother? You seem 
on the outlook, eh? 1820 — A/onast. xxii, The means of 
ascending it as a place of out-look. 1852 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. I. xvi. 3 11 The best windows for outlook are, of course, 
oriels and bow windows. 1862 Skerton Vuge Crit. i. 46 
Jackdaws ..on the ont-look for plunder. 1895 Unitert 
Service Mag. July 429 The failure of the Egyptians to keep 
an adequate outlook at night. 

b. Vigilance, watchfulness. 

1879 G. Macpoxato Sir Gibdie 1. xi.162 They had a sharp 
expression of outlook and readiness. 

2. A place from or by which a view is obtained ; 
a look-out. 

1667 Wareruouse Fire Lond. 97 The innocent eyes, those 
Casements and out-looks of the tender heart. 1877 ‘TALMAGE 
Serm. 291 He sent his servant to the outlook of the 
mountain to see if there were any signs of rain. 1878 
Foster Phys, iv. vis 567 Viewed from the distant outlook. 

3. The view or prospect from a place or point., 

(1828 Carve in Froude Lie (1882) 11.25 One might have 
sickened and grown melancholy over such an outlook. 31850 
Kinxcstey Alt. Locke ii, The dreary outlook of chimney- 
topsand smiuke, 1891 E. Peacock WV. Brendon 11. 116 There 
was a picturesque outlook on all sides. 

b, A mental view or survey. 

1742 Younc 4. 7A, vit. 1152 Above Applause; Which 
owes to Man’s short Out-look all its Charmes. 1886 Symonps 
Renaiss. 1t., Cath. React, (1898) VIL. viii. 30 His [‘Tasso’s} 
outlook over life was melancholy. 

ce. The prospect for the future. 

183z Macautay in Trevelyan Life (1876) I. v. 324 My 
political outlook is very gloomy. 1889 Jessorr Coming of 
PY riars iv. 178 They took a much more sober view of the 
outlook than the populace did. 

4. atirib., as outlook box, post, tower, window, 

185: Ruskin Stones Men. 1, xvi. $11 The earth and the 
doings vpon it being the chief object in outlook windows, 
1875 W. Meliwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 65 Perhaps 
Burgh Head was an out-look station of the old sea-tovers. 
31897 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/5 Both outlook glasses were 
stiashed, and the driver and stoker narrowly escaped injury. 

Outloo’k, v. [Ovt- 18c¢, 17, 15, 14.] 

1. trans. To overcome or disconcert by looking ; 
to look or stare down; to ountstare. 

1595 Swans. Fon v. ii. 125 To out-looke Conquest, and to 
winne renvwne E’en in the iawes of danger and of death. 
1600 Hivwoon is¢ Pt. Edw, 11’ Wks. 1874 1. 27 ‘They think 
they can outlook our truer looks. 1707 Norris fread. 
Humility v, 220, do not.. endeavour to look big and great, 
vr outlook others by a confident assurance. 

+ 2. To look beyond. Ods, 

1655 IT. Vaucuax Siler Sc, Departed Fr.v, What mysteries 
do lic heyond thy dust, Could man ontlook that mark ! 

+3. ‘Vo look out, to select by looking. fact. 

a 1687 Cotton Angler's Ballad i, Poems (1689) 76 Away 
to the Brook, All your ‘Tackle out look. 

+4. To outdo in looks or appearance. Obs. 

1731 Mrs. Detany Lett, to Urs. A. Granville 293 No- 
Lody's equipage outlooked our’s except my Lord Lieu- 
tenant's, but in every respect T must say Mrs. Claytun’s 
outshines her neighbours. 

5. intr. To look out or forth. poet. 

1888 R. Bucnanan Gee Drea xit. 248, [ saw those three 
wan Shapes Outlooking from the greenness of the woods. 

Out-looker, variant of OvTLiccER? 1, 

On‘t-loo:ker. rare. [Ovut- 8.] One who looks 
out or abroad, 

1637 Breton Packet Lett. (1879) 43/2 They may be 
kinde, but not constant, and Loue lones no out-lookers. 

So On'tloo-king v4/.sé. [OuT- 9], a looking forth 
or abroad; ff/. a. [OuT- 10], that looks ont. 

1610 MARKHAM eas 1. cli. 204 An out-looking eye. 

, Arist i. 22 The outlooking of Mis 


1850 Dusnnen. God in 
intelligence, 5 

+Ou't-loose. Obs. monce-wd. [Out- 7%] 
A incans of escape (from an obligation, duty, ete.). 

1654 Seepen Yadle-t. (Arb.) 39 If we once come to leave 
that out-loose, as to pretend Conscience against Law, who 
knows what inconvenience may follow? /did. 78 In the new 
Oath it runs (whereas I believe in my Conscience, &c. | will 
assist thus and thus) that (whereas) gives me an Outloose, 
for if I do nat believe so, for ought I know, I swear not at all. 

+ Outlope. 04s. Also7-loape. [app.ad, Du. 
uttloop, in Kilian wut/oop, a ran ont, an excursion. ] 
A run out; a sally, an excursion; = OvTLgar sé. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne tt. x. (1632) 228 Rxcursusque breves 
fentat, ‘Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, But very short, 
and as he ey «1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Facke-a-lent 
Wks, 1.118/2 It cannot be but that so nighty a Monarch as 
he, hath his inroades and his outloapes. " 

+Ou'tlo:per. O¢s. rare-*. [app.ad. Du. nit- 
oper, in Kilian uutlooper ‘excursor’; but cf. 
IstTERLOPER.] One who makes a run ont; e. g. on 
a voyage of adventure. 

1583 in Maklnyt Hoy. (1599) [.1, 173 Touching any out- 
lopers of our [English] nation, which may happen tv come 
thither to traffike, you are not to suffer, but to imprison the 
chiefe officers, and suffer the rest not to traffike at any time. 

Out-lord : see Ovr- 22. 

Out-loud. The phrase (read) oud fond some- 


times hyphencd ; esp. attrib. 
1844 L. Hunt fag. & Fancy Pref. 4 In reading out« 


OUTLOVE. 


loud. 1899 Sfectater 20 May 718 [The] book .. deserves 
a solemn ont-lund reading. 

Ontlo-ve, v. [Ovz- 18, 21.] 
or stirpass in loving. 

1614 Yomnis «f éuasar nu, vil. in Haz. Dodstey X1. 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you outfriend me. @1711 Ken 
Sion Poet, Wks, 1721 FV. 409 They..to out-love each other 
co-inclin'd. 1847 Emerson Nepr. Aven, Shaks. Wks. (1901) 
1g2/1 What lover has he nut outloved? What sage has he 
not ontseen ? . 

Outlwng, w (Ovr- 21.) ¢ravs. To surpass 
in Jung-power ; to outdo in shouting. 

1756 Westey Hs. (1872) XH1L. 213 They will outface and 
ontlung yon. 1890 Universal Rev. Dee. 519 Confident that 
he can out-lung and out-last his own generation. 

Outlustre, v. [Ovt-21.] ¢rans. To surpass 
in lustre, to outshine. 

1611 Suaks, Cyd, . iv. 78 As that Diamond of yonrs out- 
lusters many I hane beheld. 1655 Futter Ch. d?isé. at. ii. 
§ 43 This Henry of Bloys. .outlustred the other as far, as an 
extraordinary Ambassador doth a Leger of the same Nation. 
1809 M. A. Biaxcnt Levity & Sorrow 1. 176. 

Owtly, a/v. Obs.exe. dial. [f. Ovrady. + -L¥2.] 

1, Out and out, utterly, completely. 

€1290 Beket 383 in 5. Hag, Leg. 1.117 pe furste tyme pat 
seint thomas ovtliche him with seide, Hit was for be king 
ajen pouere Men dude onriztful dede. 13... Cron. HR. 
Gloue. (Rolls) 1513 (MS. B) Al is herte ontliche [.17S. 41, 
onliche, 1/5. 8, outtarly) on hire on he caste. /4fd. 4920 +5 
(MS. B) Pe byssop.. outlych [v.27 outerliche, onlich] yt 
wyb seyde. 1789 Ross //edexore 43 But three haill days 
were ontly come and gaen. 1855 Robinson I hitly Gloss., 
Outly, thoroughly, out-and-out. 

2. Outwardly, externally. 

isgt Syvivester Yu Bartas 1. ji. 167 Tt but the Form dis- 
guises In bandred fashions, and the Substances .. Inly, or 
Outly, neither win nur feese, 1876 Hthithy Closs., Ooterly, 
or Ovtly,..externally. 

Outlygger : see OuTLIGGER 1 Ods, 

Outlying (au'tloi:in), 464 a. [OvT- 10.] 

1. Lying or situated outside certain limits; hence 

Jig. extrinsic, extraneous. Ofa beast: That makes 


its lair ontside a park or enelosure. 

1663 Draven Wild Gadlené wu. ii, Just in the condition of 
an out-lying deer, that’s beaten from his walk for offering to 
rut. or Tenrie és. Heroic Uirine v. Wks. 1720 1. 
220 The last Survey 1 proposed of the Four outlying (or, if 
the Learned so please to call them, barbarous) Empires, 
was that of the Arabians, 1705 Mtckerincint Prestece, 1, 
fii. 36 1f this he the Church of England, all the Laity are 
ont of the Pale of the Church, like out-lying Deer that are 
out of the Park, and subject to be worryed by every Dog 
or Devil. 1852 Ansren Chanael {sl 1, iii. (ed. 2) 37 These 
distances do not include the outlying rocks. 18.. M. Parri- 
SON in Mes. (1885) 136, 1 wasted time over outlying classics, 
which did not form part of the degree list. 

2, Lying at a distanee from the centre of an area; 
remote, out-of-the-way; living at a distance from 
centres of population, 

1689-90 Tenrte fiss., Meroie Uirtue i. Wks. 1720 1. 196 
Some of these out-lying Parts of the World. 1871 ‘I'v.or 
Prin. Cult, 1. 4x Instances of civilized men taking to a 
wild life in outlying districts of the world. 1888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men Mt. xii. 396 The example was taken up 
by remote outlying parishes. 


+ Ou'tma:king, v4/. 5+. Obs. [Ovt- 9] The 


‘making out’ or discernment of the sense. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 19 ‘Yhey ought to believe 
the naked Word, when there was no appearance of its out- 
making. 1681 R. Freminc Fudfdl. Script. (1801) f. 37 The 
performance and outmaking of the Scripture. 1728 Hucen 
ALEXANDER dlutobiog, in Covenanters in South (1856) 34 
Then 1 fund the ouuniking of that word in Isaiah, 1 wil 
extend peace to her like a river. 

+ Outman, sé. Obs. (Out- 2.) A dweller 
witbout the bounds; an outsider; a member of 
an out-company, one whose work is outside. | 

1493 Charter in A. Laing Lisudorcs Abbey & Newburgh 
Xvit. (1876) 180 We ordane that nu outman ike maid burges 
bat consent of the said abbot & convent. ¢1§70 Durhaww 
Depos, (Surtees) 116 Sir Thomas..dyd rebuke this examinate 
for making any busynes in that parish, being an out man. 
1793 SMuatON dystone L. § 101 jaa onteman to take all 
opportunities of landing upon the rock to work. 1890 
Prrcuson fist, Crmbld, xiii. 217 No outman was to bring 
flesh to the market unless he also brought the skin, 

Outma‘n, v. rare. [OvrT- 21.) 

1. frans. To surpass in number of men, to out- 
number. 

1691 Berns Previdences of Gad (1694) 111 We out-tann'd, 
out-guon’d, and ont-mann’d them. : 

2. To outdo as a man, to excel in manly qualities. 

38.. Cakryte (Ogilvie 1882), In gigantic ages, finding 
quite other men to ontman and outstrip, 

Outmaneu'vre,-ver,z. [Ovr-18.] druzs. 
To outdo in manoeuvring ; to get the better of by 


supertor strategy. 

3799 Sir ‘I. Trovnkipce 18 May in Nicolas Diss. Melson 
(1845) EEL. 457 safe, I will ont-manceuvre him there and 
push him hard too. 1833 Marrvat 2. Séaple xivi, 1 
mean to fight these fellows onder sail, and out-mancuvre 
them, if Tcan. 1837 Mew Aonthly Mag. L. 204 We con- 
trived to outimanccavre all her manaeuvres. 

Outmantle to Outmapped: see Ovt-. 

Owtmarch, sé. [Ovr- 7.) A march out 
upon an expedition; an advance. 

1847 Gkore Greece 1. xxxiv, LET, 230 The adventures .. on 
the out-march and the home-march. 1849 /4é¢. 11. Ixxxvii. 
XE. 436 ‘To meet Philip in any of his sndden out-marches. 
1900 Daily News 5 Jan. 5/7 The Canadian Contingent had 
for the out-march been placed in waggons. 


trans. To outdo 


! 


| 
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Outma’rch, 7. 
or outstrip in marching ;.to march faster or farther 
than; to mareh so as to leave behind. 

1647 Charennon //ist. Ke. 1. $ 40 The Horse had out. 
marched the Foot. 1753 Haxway 7'rav. (1762) IL. xvii 
446 He would upon any emergency out-march his baggage. 
1870 Daily Mews 27 Dec., Vhe Germans have hithertu out- 
marched the French in this war. : 

Out-mark to Out-mate: sce Orr-. 

Outma'ster, v (Oct- 18b.)  érans. 
overcome in a contest for mastery. 

1799 H. Gurnny Cupid & Psyche vt. 12 E’en in her shroud 
outinasters [ee 2, o’ermasters] fear. 1860 Switns Self //e/p 
vii. 171 Though your force be less than another's, you enyual 
and outmaster your opponent if you continue it longer and 
concentrate it more. 

Outma‘tch, v. (Ovr- 18b.] /rans. To be 
moie than a match for; to prove superior to; to 
surpass, outdo, 

1603 Breton éenitre Mau (1879) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will ont-toile him, and in subtiltic the Foxe will out- 
match him. 1845 Eauy Bronik Wuthering Heights xvi. 
183 You'll own that I've out-matched Mindley there. 1885 
Mauch, Exant 18 Mar. 5 Their cullective strength enur- 
mously outmatches ours. 

Out-match, at Cricket, ete. : sce Ov a. 3. 

Outniea‘sure,7. (Ot1- 1c, or 21.) vans. 
‘To exceed in measure or extent. 

1646 Six ‘T. rowne /’seud. Hf. v. xviii. 260 ‘To attempt 
perpetuall motions, and engines whusc revolutions. wight 
outlast the exemplary mobility, and outmeasure ime it 
selfe, 1806 W. Tavtor in ctv. Aer. EV. 110 Such masses 
of property, as will outmeasure the estates of Russiui 
nobles. 1837 Ver Monthly Mag. XUIX. 478 Vhere are 
some days that might outmeasure years, 

+ Ou-tmer, a. O8s. Aliso 5 -mere. 
of Urmer: ef. aémest, Urmost.] Outer. 

€ 1400 fryer g Mi soule be fillid as wip inner fatnesse & 
ontmer fatnes, arqia Uyedif's Bible Matt. viii, 12 But 
the sones uf the rewme schnien be cast out in to vuner 
[wer vitermere, J/9. ard. 5017 (a 1420! oulmere] derkinnessix 

Out-merchant to Out-Mormon: see Ovr-. 

Outmost (au‘tmést, -mdst), a. Also 4-mest. 
[In origin, an altered form of xdes?, Urmost, 
assimilated to the positive Oct. Isolated instances 
of this assimilation appear in MI, but oztenost 
was hardly an established form till after 1x50. 
Between 1575 and 1675, it gradually supplanted 
uimosé in the literal sense as superlative of oz, 
in whieh it is synonymous with ozlermos?.] 

1. Most outward, most external, situated farthest 


out; farthest from the inside or centre; outermost. 

13.. Cover de J... 2931 That ontemeste walle was doun caste. 
a1390 Uyclif’s Bible Num, xxii. 39 (MS. Bodl. 939) The 
cytee, that was in the outmust [v.97 vtmost, vttermoost] 
coost of hiskyngdom. 1565 Starturon tr. Bede's Mist. CA, 
Lng. 140), This Nonne was alone .. in the outinost places 
of the monasterie. 1578 Banister /7isé. Man v. 83 The 
first [cont] which is outmost groweth not stretely to the 
body of the kidneys. 1607 Marxnam Cara/. 1. (1617) 28 
His outmost teeth of cach side baue liule black holes in the 
top of them. 1653 Watton Aughr iv. 110 Lay the out- 
most part of your faker next to your hook. 1707 Curies. 
in Hash, §& Gard. 31 Vhe first or outmost Skin is called the 
Cuticle. 1810 Seotr Lady of £, v. xii, Far past Clan- 
Alpine’s outmost guard. 1882 Farkar arly Chr. f. 422 
note, Yo the Temple all might enter the outmost court. 

b. The sense ‘most out’, ‘farthest out’ is often 
inseparable from that of ‘most remote’, ‘ farthest 
off’, utmost, uttermost, extreme. 

1561 ‘I’. Norton Cadoia's dust. Table Seript. Quotat., 
Eyen unto the outmost parts of the earth, 1g70 Livins 
Afauip. 176/14 Qutmoste, cafremus. 1577 Ww. Hullinger's 
Decades (1392) 10 From the very outmost endes of the 
worlde. 

_¢. ellipt. The extremest part, the extremity, 

1634 Pracuam Gentl, Frere t. xix. 63 Aristotle called it 
corporis extrenitatem, the extremitic ur outmost of a body. 

+2. Vinal; most complete; =Uraosr a. 2, 3. Obs. 

1447 Rolls of Parit. V. 138/2 Greved, to ther outmost 
destruction. 1587 ‘T. Hucnrs Adisfort. Arthur in. iii, Loe, 
here the last and outmost worke for blades. 

+b. efept. The utmost point, degree, or limit ; 
esp. in phr. fo 24e outmost. Obs. 

1671 frue Nouconf. 506 After yon have striven to the 


UG: 


[Variant 


outmost. 1685 Scotch Proclan, 28 Npr. in Lond. Gas. No. 
2032/3 They .. shall be punished with the outmost of 
severity, 1692 Sir W. Hore Fencing-Jaster 83 ‘Vo the 


outinost of my power. 

Out-mount, ete.: sce OuT-. 

+ Owt-mou:th, 54. Obs. 
jecting mouth. 

1667 Davin Malden Oucen t. ii, A full acther lip, an 
out-mouth, that makes mine water at it. 

llence + Ou‘t-mou:thed a. Oss. 

1698 J. Cocknurn Houriguianism Detected i, 3 She was 
Ont-mouthed, having Lips and Tecth somewhat big. 

Out-mouth (-mau'd),v. [Ovr-180r21.] érans. 
To outdo in mouthing, exceed in loudness of sound. 

@ 1625 Boys IFks, (1630) 606 Thongh hypocrites out-mouth 
as it were true Christians, in bragging of their familiarity 
with God. 184 re Whison Christopher under Canvass in 
Blackw. Mag, EXVI. 16 He sometimes out-mouths the big- 
mouthed thander at his own bombast. 

+ Outmo've, v. Oés. [Our- 18, 18 b.] 

1. ¢rans, ‘Yo surpass or exeeed in moving, 

1635 Quartes Edt, u. vi. (1718) 86 She'd lend the favour 
should ont-move The Troy-bane Helen, or the Queen of 
love, 1761 SvERNE 7'¥ést, Shandy UN. xxxix, My father’s 


[Ovr- 6.] A pro- 


(Ovr- 18.J  érans. To outdo | 


OUTNUMEN. 


ideas ran on as much faster than the translation, as the 
tsutslation ont-moved my uncle Fuby's. 

2. ‘To defeat by a move, as in chess. 

1860 Forster Gm A'cmonstr. 197 Every move they mae 
was outmoved, 1887 Hl vtuess (N.Y) 13 Npre 5 A game of 
political chess, with the chances that the Prohibitionists 
will be outmoved. 

+ Outnall. Ofs. (Origin unascertained. 

It may he orig. a place-name, but ov suitable local name 
has been found in France or the Low Countries.) 

A kind of tincn thread : sce quot. 1812. 

1662 Hack of Rates in Statutes at large (1786) WW. 417 
Lions or Parts thread, the bail,..£34 Outnall thread, the 
dozen ponnd, £3; sisers thread, the pound, 155. 1741 
C. Kine Brit, Merch. 1. age (An Account of Goods hported 
from France 1686),. Onions, Pease, Quails,..Outnall Thred, 
Tieking, Copperas, 1812 J. Savin Pracé. Custonts (1821) 
eye is the Flemish and Dutch brown flaxen thread, 

ut-name to Out-Nero: see Orr-., 

+ Outne'me, a. and adv. Cbs. Also 3-4 ute- 
nem(e,-nemes.utnemis. [f OF. #7, Our adv. + 
*natme, ablaut deriv. of z/man to take. The form 
in -s is difficult. to account for.] Exceptional, 
special, extraordinary, immense. 

1300 Cursor MW, 225yt Edioly) Pe tend [sign] ontnen, 
[CL utenemes, G. vte-tan, 7. omane, 7 out taken) es for 
to nenin, JAfd. 4827 (Cott For pis httoger it es vtenens 
[Géze, viesncme, //ef. out-neme, rave barn-tome).  /Aze. 
4515 (G6tL) NV spring Of a welle pit es vinemis [Coft. vtee 
nemey). Par fra renis four giete stremis. 

Outness (awines). [1. Gu radz.or adj. + -S488.] 

1, The quality, faet, or condition of being out or 
external, esp. of being external to the percipicnt 
or to the mind ; externality. 

1709 Burkerthy JA, Viston § 46 The ideas of space, ont. 
ness, and things placed a tance. 1710 —- Jeri. Aras, 
Anovd. § 43 1804-6 Svp. Ssttite Bor, DAdlos. (1350) 5 
When the miss of mankind hear. that what mankind con- 
sider as their arms and legs, are nut arms and legs, but 
ideas accompanied with the notion of outness. 1821 
Cotentoce in Blacdin Vas. X. 249 Outness is bat the 
feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intnitive, or alterity 
visually represented. 1864 °C. M. Ixctr uy /uéred. Vetaph 
1 § 12 Any Juminovs impression on the retina at once 
excites the perception of ontness. ft is impossilile tu say tu 
what point this outness is relatives 

2, Utterance, ontward expression. 

185t Rourkison Serv, Sere ue ai, (1864) 145 Na if the 
heare could not bear its own burden, but must give it vutness 

3. Oectipation with or interest in what is without. 

1861 J. Heown //ore Suds, Ser. un. Ladue. through Senses 
486 Cultivate observation, energy, handicraft, ingenuity, out- 
Ness in boys so as lo give thent a pursuit as well as a study. 

Out-nick, -night, ete.: see OvT-. 

+ Outnim, 2. (prep. Obs, [Ovt- 15.) 

Ll. trans, Hi, To take out. (Only as two wards, 
OF, dé ntman, pa.t. nam it: sce NIM v.) 

2. ‘To except. 

(Ia the quot. the construction is obscure.) 

1350 Old Us. Winchester in Lug. Gilds (1370) 353 Mil 
pat ne no man out nyme by nu manere of franchise. 

3. The imperative = ‘ except, Icave out’ is usid 
prepositionally : ef. Excerr prep. 

1340 -lyend, 250 Alle be wyttes of be bodye, outnime fre 
lhordssip of rizte scele, 

Outnoise (autnoiz), v [Ovr- 21.] dans. 
To outdo in making a noise, to excel in noisiness. 

1639 Fureer Joly War ww. vit. (1840) 188 If these two 
orders had not helped to out-noise those suppuscd heretics. 
1676 SHaownn Libertine ve Wks. 1720 11. 172, 1] warrant 
yon, When they cry out, let as out-neive ‘em. 1846 K. 
Dicay Mroadst. fon, Tancredns '1. 5 Worrible yells of 
debauchery which ont-noised the storm, 

+ Outno-me, Ape. (prep.) Obs. Also 4 out- 
ynomo. The pa. pple. of Ourniot (in full ove 
nomen), used in absolute constr. with a following 
sb. or clause, so as to be at length viewed as a 
prep. or conj. adv, = Excerr Afie., ete. Boi, Coa, 
CE OUT-TAKE(N, 

1349 dyent, 221 Ine bo stat me ssel |-hi chastete out- 
ynome be dede of spoushud. ¢ 1350 in ng. Gikds 350 In 
hys hows, ober in oper stede; ont-nome on to be meyres 
hows. /4#é. 351 Pat non ne shal make burelle werk, ..out- 
nome pat eueriche fullere makye oon by 3ere. 

Ou't-nook. [Uvr- 14 An outlying eorner ; 
an out-of-the-way or remote spot. 

1g98 SyivisteR Jn Bartas uw ii. Codumucs 194 It's the 
midst of the concentrik orbs Whom never angle nor out- 
nook disturbs. 162z0-sg 1. Jones Sfone-F/eug (1725) § 
[That] they chose such an Out-nook or Corner as Anglesey. 

Out-nose, etc.: see Ours. 

Outnumber, v ([Ovr- 21] “aus. To 
exceed in number, to number more than. Hence 


Outnu-mbering ///. a. 

1670 Dryprex Cong. Granada i. i, Unarm’d and much 
ont-number'd we retreat, 1760-72 H. Brooke Mood of Quad, 
(1809) ITI. 82 ‘They out-numbered us three to one. 1795 
Sourney Joan of Arc v. 423 Freqnent and fierce the garrison 
repell'd Their far out-numbering foes. 1879 Froupe Cesar 
xix, 322 He was besieging anarmny far outnumbering his own, 

+ Outnu-men, ///.c.and adv. Obs. In 3 ut-. 
(ME. 2¢-, oudnnmen, -nomen, pa. pple, of i or oud 
nimen to take ont, to exeept.] ; . 

A. adj. Exceptional, extraordinary, special; 


eminent; distinguished. 

¢1200 Oxi 163 Forr he schall ben utnomean mann Ina 
halig lif & lafe. 74rd. 460 Forr Patt 3ho shollde childenn an 
Utnumenn child to manne. @1225 Fuliana 7 Xs he hefde 
bihalden. hire utnumne, feire & freoliche ynbede. 


OUT OF. 


B. adv, exceptionally, especiatly. 

a@i225 Ancr. RK. 56 He dude preo vtnummen_heaued 
sunnen & deadliche. ¢x230 Hali Meid. 19 To singe pat | 
swote song & pat englene dream ut nume marie. 

lence ;Utnu'menly a:/v., exceptionally, specially. 

c1200 Ormin 12283, & latenn patt tu ewemesst Godd Ut- 
namennliz wipp alle. 

Out of (autiv), prep. par. Also 1-4 Ut of, 4- 
out 0, (7- 0’), 4-7 out a; 4-6 oute, owt.e of. 
[orig., and still in writing, two words, viz. the 
adv. Our followed by the prep, OF (in its primary 
sense = from). In analysis ozd of is precisely on 
the same level with the obs. dow of, up of, and , 
the current forth of, out from, oul to, down from, 
and other iostances of an adv. followed by a prep. 
which defines its relation to an object. But in OF. 
as in OS. and the Seandinavian langs. #7 of (OS., 
ON, ut af, Sw. ut af, Da. ud af) became the 
regular equivalent of L. ex, Gr. ég, é« (while Ger. 
and Du. used the adv, itselfas a prep.) 3 out of has 
thus acquired a unity of sense and also o! pro- 
nunciation, which entitle it to separate Weatment, 
whereby also ils own sense-development ean be 
more distinetly exhibited. 

The history of ext of ir partly parallel to that of fv fo, with 
the differences that the latter is now written ézfo ay one 
word, and that end gf is the opposite, not only of /#/o, but 
also of the static é. One reason why oxf of har not necded 
to be written as one word may be that the distinction now 
made between sade and 7 fo is in the case of ord expressed 
hy eut of and ont front: thus ‘they: came in to me, into my 
house ', ‘he went out from me, out of my house *.] 

I. Of motion or direction. (Opp. to z/0.) 

l. 7. From within (a containing space or thing). 

6893 K. GELrRED Ores. vie xx $1 Hie aforan ut of 
piure byrig. tr. Beda’s Mist. wv. xviity [xvi.f (1890) 
308 Pa flugon da cneohtas ut of pam ealonde. 1154 0. #. 
CAren. an. 1137 Sume flugen ut of lande, cx12g90 Beket 
3a3in SL Avge Ley. 1.1416 pe king ovt of Noremandie cam 

n-to Enguelonde, @14go Sir Degree. 899, 1 shall teche 
the a gyn Out of this castel to wyn. 1450 W. Somner in 
four C. Eng. Lett. 4 ¥n the syght of all his men he was 
drawyn onght of the grete shippe. 1§60 Davus tr. Sdefdaxc's 
Comm, 163 b, (Hel plucketh out of his bosome a lether bagge, 
and takynge out of it certen letters, hasteth out of the 
dvers. 1638 S. Warn /etérvo's /ustice (1627) 11, 1 wonder 
not that Christ... whipt out the chapmen out of the Temple. 
1742 H. Warrore Lett, 1.136 Every body is going out of 
town, 1819 Scott /ashoe xiii, To scourge out of thee 
this boyish spirit of bravado, 1871 M. Contins J/g. & 
Merch. 1. i 8 Wt has..eut an awkward cantle out of my 
Peele 1892 Punch 2 Mar. 88/1 He fairly laughed the 
§ll out of the House. ae 

b. Of direction: From within; so as to point, 
project, or lead away from. 

€ 1400- [see Come 7. 64d]. 1560 Davs tr, Sée/danc's Cone, 
163b, Lookynge downe out of the stowffe wyndowe [L. ex 
Aypocausti fexestra} into the courte. 1601 Honiann Pinay 
HE. 298 It groweth ordinarily vpon rockes bearing out of the 
sea. 1874 Farrar Chrésé b. 476 Minarets rising out of their 
groves of palm and citron. 1885 Rita Like Dian's Nissi. 
7 Room alter room, one opening out of another. 

¢. From among (a number), from the group of. 
t Arith, From (in subtraction’. 

1594 Hooker ficcd. Pol. Pref. ii, § 1 Officers chosen hy the 
people yearly out of themselves. 1594 Blunnevin /xverc. . 
tii. (1636) 7 ‘Vake 7 out of 14 and there remaineth 7. 1763. 
Hume fist. Eng. (1826) 11. xi. App. ii. 116 The Jew engaged 
to pay one mark out of every sever that he should recover. 
1883 WVanch. E.rai. 29 Nov. 5/1 Vhere are three., courses 
open to us, and out of these we have to make our choice. 

2. From within (the space to which aetion, influ- 
ence, or presence extends); from within the range of. 

a13z00 Cursor M. 2073 Pou do be suith out o my sight, 
¢14a5 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 96 Let hym nat escape out , 
of your daungere. 1535 CovERoALe 2 Chrow. vii. 20 This 
house..wil ] cast awaye out of my presence. 1748 4 xson's 
Voy. it. v..171 They flattered themselves they were got out 
of his reach. 1823 Wettincron in Gurw. Desf, (1838) X1. 
62 Filing out of sight of the trenches, 

3. From (a condition or state, bodily or mental); 
from one lileraty form (e. g. prose or verse) or one 
language (é7fo another). 

exz05 Lay. 359 Pat he heom wolde leaden. .out of beowe- 
dome. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 47 And 1 abreide Riht as a } 
man doth out of slep. c1q85 Dighy Ayst. 1, 197, | put the 
owt of dought. 1490 Caxton Lxey'dos Colophon, The boke 
of Eneydos..whiche hathe be translated oute of Jatyne in 
to frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced in to Englysshe 
by me wylliam Caxton. 1560 Daus tr. Stefdane’s Corti. 5 
Nor exclude out of his favour one that were willyng to 
amende, 1607 J. Norven Surv. Dial. n. 67 Yo bring him 
out of conceite with the goodness and validitie thereof, 1849 
Macauray /fist. Eng. iv, 1. 433 Mis majesty..was thought 
by the physicians to be out of danger. 1887 Hatt. Caine 
Coleridge i. 22 The severe teacher who flogged him out of 
his iMndelity ridiculed him out of false taste in poetry, 

b. From (a post or office). 

@ 1592 Cuan cr xe a Greene Wks. 1831 11. 195, J shalt be 
turned out of mine office. 1607 SutAks. #futos 1. 207 Well, 
would 1 were Gently put out of Office, before 1 were forc'd 
out. A/od, They were worried out of their professorships. 

4. From (a possession, property, tenet, ete.): 
expressing deprivation. 

1g00-20 Dunrar Jvenrs xiii. 33 Sum is put owt of his 
possessioun, rg60 Davs tr. S/eidane'’s. Cont. 280 They 
were taken all and striped out of theirarmuve. 1604 Sttaks. 
Oth. w. ii, 188, Ehaue wasted my selfe out of my nicanes, 
1694 Arrersury Sern, Prov. xiv. 6 (1726) 1. 198 To be 
talk'd out of their Pleasures and their Privileges. a 1782 
Lr. Newton Disserd. xxii. Wks. H. 462 Cajoled and flattered 
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| out of their estate, out of their reputation, out of their under- 


standing, 1875 [see Czar v. 2), 

5. From (a source or origin): either implying 
literal motion, or_/g. derivation. Also of a horse, 
etc. in reference to its dam. 

61475 Kan/ Coflycar 16 The winde blew out of the Fist. 
1535 Covervace A/a/t. xii. 37 Out of thy wordes thou shalt 
be tustified. 1568 Grarton Chron, L119 Mahomet..came 
out of a base stock, 1612 ‘Tourneur Ath. Srag. 1. iii, Hf yow 
argue merely out of nature Doe yow not degenerate from 
that. 2662 Stituxcre. Orig. Sacr. 1. iti, § 10 He quotes 
it out of Pliny, 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIIL 185 She..was 
got by Midnight, out of a small well-bred mare. 1870 J. 11. 
Newnan Gram, Assent w. x. 451 That availableness arises 
out of their coincidence, and out of what does that coinei- 
dence arise? 1875 Jowett /’éafo (ed. 2) 111. 34 He should 
get money out of the Greeks before he ane: then. 

b. From (something) as a canse or motive: As 
the result or effect of; because or by reason of, on 
account of, 

1561 T. Ilonv tr. Castigdone’s Courtyer 1. (1577) FE vj, But 
wee..do binde our selues wyth certaine new lawes out of 
purpose, 191 Suaks. Vivo Gent, vy. iv. 89 My master 
charg‘d me to deliuer a ring to Madam Siluia: we (out of 
my neglect) was neuer done. 1690 Def Rights Univ. Oxford 
Pref., Not only out of respect to ourselves but out of kind- 
Nes» to the City, 1800 Wetuincton Let. fo Lieut. Cod 
Close in Gurw. Desf, (1837) 1. 8 As you come only out of 
compliment to me. 1880 MeCaxtiuy Ow Times WE xxxvii. 
138 The crowds go for the most part out of curiosity. 

ec. From (the material ol which a thing is made 
or constructed); = OF 20. 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. iv. 146 Nothing can be made ont 
of nothing. 1764-7 Lytrenion //en. (7 44791) IEE aw. o4 
\ fort..erected out of the ruins of thar most ancient city. 
184z Macautay dss. Wachiavellé (1887) 31 Out of his 
surnaine they have coined an epithet for a knave, and out 
of his Christian name a synonym for the Devil. 1866 Sat. 
Saréary 112 Yhe feasibility of twisting a rope out of the 
et the Sahara. aJfod. She made them out of old cigar- 

NEN 

+. Arising froin (in time or succession) ; from 
being (so and so’, after being. Oés. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aingis Q. iv, Discryving first of his pro pcritee, 
And out of that his infelicitee. 1638 Junius @atut. ciucients 
58 Ile became a very great philosopher out of a shamefully 
deboist ruffian. 2 

68. With ellipsis of verb go, or the like, esp. in 
imperative uses. Oz of (the house, ete.) weth: 
put, or have out of (the house, ete.). ChOvt adv. 13. 

e1g00 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 195 Pat pere mowe noon eir out 
perof. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xx, He wille neuer oute 
of this countrey vityl that he hanemeageyne. 1598 Suians, 
Merry Ww. ii. 193 Out of my doore, you Witch, you 
Ragge..out, out, 1610 — 7emf.1. i. 29 Out of our way | 
say. 1656 ‘rare fxfos. 2 Cor. x. § Out of doors with 
this Hagar, 1692 R. L'Estrance Yosephns, ci ntig. w. viii. 
(4733) 92 It will never out of their Memories, 1886 W. J. 
Trucker £, Lnvofe 71 Out of my carriage, at once, you dog ! 

7. From out of: see FROM prep. 15 ¢. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (’aules) 400 Fra owt of grece 
com mony men To rowme, 1894, 1789 [sce From prep. 15 c]. 

II. Of position. (Opp. lo 77.) 

8. “2. Not within (a space or containing thing), 
beyond the confines of, outside. 

It may express the position resulting from the motion in 
sense 1, or that of opposition to inward motion, or simple 
position with respect to a boundary. 

€13g0 Hid. Palerne 1691 Hold jou ougi of heie gates 
for happes, i rede. 1583 Hottveann Campo di Pier 73 My 
mother is out of the house. 1595 SuaKks. Yohw tw. i. 17 So 
I were out of prison, and kept Sheepe 1 should be merry 
as the day is long. xzzn Steere Specé, No. 141 2 2 While 
I was out of ‘Town, the Actors have flown in the Air. 
1802-12 Bextitam Ration. Judie, eid, (1827) 1V. 604 Out 


of British ground, it would be difficult to form an ideas 


the pitch to which the grievance .. has been raised iu 
England. 1860 Miss Yorce Stokesley Secret ix. (1880) 260 
It was the first time that Christahel had seen her out of 
her heplnmed hat. i 
b. On the outer side of, outside. rare. 

1777. Suertwan Sch. Scand. un. iii, The bough-pots ont of 

the window. . ° 
ec. Al a (specified) distance from, away from 

(a containing spaee, as a Lown, or the like). 

1q420 H. Starrorn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. wv. 1. 66 The 
which Abbey ys but a lege ouzt of Mayn. 1459 Kod/s of 
Partt,N . 3690/2 At Newcastell, but vi myle oute of Eggles- 
hall, where the Quene and the Prynce then were. 1625 
A. Wheelock in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 329 Me is but Four 
Miles dwelling out of Cambridg. 1 (Cuactonte Ssitn 
Ting. PAilos. WV. 215 He said that Mr. Brownjohn's villa 
was a little out of the road. 1863 Mrs. Carivie Lett. IE. 
154 Ealing, some seven miles out of London. 
_ G. (Taken) from among, (occurring) among or 
in (a number). 

Expressing the result of the motion in 1c. 

1g6a in W. IE. Turner Sedect. Kec. Oxford 291 Three 

ersons owte of the aiij for the tyme beinge. 1766 Gotpss. 
“tc. IE. ili, Out of fourteen thonsand pounds we had buat 
four hundred remaining. 1866 Sara Sartary 89 ‘To shut 
up the shops one day out of the seven. 1875 Jowett /’dafo 
(ed. 2) ]. p. xx, When one epistle out of a numher is spurious. 

9. Outside the local range of (sonve aclion or 


faculty) ; as, out of reach, sight, hearing, presence. 

c1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxii. 30 Whan man is oute of 
sigt, sone he passib oute of mynde. @agoo Mrowar. 
Nature (Brandl) 1.796 So that 1 may stand out of daunger 
OF gon shot. 1732 Appison Spect. No. 407 #2 He is placed 
quite out of thetr hearing. @ 1766 Mrs. F. Siureinan Sidney 
Biduiph \WV. 92 Put up on a shelf..to be out of both their 
reaches. 1849 Macaucay //ist, Eng. v.1. 549 Vhe entrance 
of the Zuyder Zee was ont of their jurisdiction. 1882 ines 
12 July 5 Our gunboats... were supposed to be out of range. 


| 


OUT OF. 


10. Outside the limits of (something non-inaterial 
which has definite bounds), as out of the Church, 
the Christian fatth, confession, marriage, wediock, 
apprenticeship, ere. 

¢ 1430 /iynins Virg. (1867) 120 Vettyr they were to be 
oute off lyve. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
toq Thame that ar out of the faith of Jhesu Crist. 1495 
Act rx Hen, VII, c. 2 § 5 Noon apprentice..[shall] pley.. 
at the ‘Fenys..in_no wise out of Cristmas, 1561 T. Hony 
tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer ui. (1577) P vij, This commanica- 
tion now is out of the purpose that I went about. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, #urto concepins,.. hegotten out of 
maryage, 1713 STEELE English. No. 3.19 The Chureh of 
England is intirely out of the Dispute. 1829 Cariyie isc. 
(1857) IL. 75 There is no Time and no Space out of the mind. 
2849 Lixcaro //ist. Hag. (1855) VIL. App. 277/1 Greenway 
--declares.. that Bates never spoke one word to him on the 
subject, either in or out of confession, 

b. Outside the bounds or sphere of, beyond (some 
condition of things), as vst of number, measure, 
comparison, reason, belief, doubl, question, dispute, 
the common, the ordinary, the usual, etc, 

@ 1425 Cursor Al. 13166 (Trin.), I aske be nouber hous ny 
londe Ny noon obere ping out of resoun. 1535 CoveRvaLe 
2 Esdras iii. 7 Of him came .. people, & kynreddes out of 
nombre. 1551 Roxtxsow tr. Afore’s Utop. v (1895) 22 Aman 
doubteles owte of comparison. 1581 J. Bete Aaditon's 
Axnsw, Osor. 136b, It is out of all controversie that Adam 
+ was endued with wonderfull and absolute freedome of 
will, 1615 Bepwece tr. Mohan. Jing... $10 That is out of 
douht true, 2801 Strutt Sports & Past. um iit 94 Vime 
out of mind. 1807 Soutury Esfrictla's Lett. UN. 146 His 
celestial history is more out of the Common. 1849 Macau. 
Lay dist, Hug. vi. 11. 109 It was therefore out of the power 
of the government to silence the defenders of the established 
religion. 1893 Law Times XCV. 29/2 It was expected that" 
the nceting.. would bea little out of the ordinary. 

ce. Not in the proper direction or track of, off 
the line of; having deviated from. Esp. in phrases 
expressing deviation or error: ef. Our adv. 20 b. 

1691 W, Nicuotis Ans. Naked Gospel 57, 1 am afraid 
he is a little ont of his Chronology again. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. xii, | was perfectly ont of my duty. 1806 Surk 
Winter tn Lond. 1, 190 ‘Upon my honour’, said the 
captain,..*] am quite out of my cue here!’ 1896 ‘I. L. 
De Vixxe Afoxon'’s Mech. Exerc, Printing 403 Some 
characters must purposely be ont of drawing. 

d. Out of i: not employed or inelnded in (some 
action or affair); also, astray from the truth or 
‘true inwardness’ of anything. 

1884 fall Mal G. 18 June 4/1 Indeed, ‘C’ Troop.. has 
been rather ‘out of it’ in the matter of field service. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., The ability to quit the centre of affairs, 
to stand ‘out of it’ without bitterness or spite. 

1l. Not in (a physical or mental state or con- 
dition); without, free from, or destitute of (a 
guality, ete.). 

1340 <lycx6, 150 Pet... makeb pane man al oute of wytte. 
ergoo Lanfranc's Crrurg. 194 Pe skyn is out of his propir 
colour, c 1449 Pecock Refr,u. x. 207 ‘Vhei ben out of eese, 
whanne thei seen tho deedis., doon. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur w. xxiii, Wel nyghe shee was oute of her mynde. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1.170 His whole armye was quite 
disordered and out of aray. 1639 Futter J/oly War un. 
xi. (1647) 58 A froward old woman who was never ont of 
wrangling. 1685 Drvoen Then, August. 17 WW took us 
unprepared and out of guard. 21745 Switt Direct. to Scr- 
vants Wks. (1869) 568/1 Her mouth is out of taste. 1893 
Eart Duxmore Pairs H. 105 Our horses being out of 
condition. A/od, 1t was foolish to try it, when he was out, 
of training. t 

b. Notin (use, employment, service, office, work, 
ete.); usually with the implication of having been, 
or being normally, 7 the condition in question. 

1743 Buckerey & Cummins Vay. S. Seas Pref. 13 When 
they were out of Pay, they look'd upon themselves as their 
own Masters. «1774 Gotosm. Surv. Exp. PAélos. (1776) 1. 
155 In short these kind of pendulums are now cee out 
of use. 29776 Frial of Nundocomar 60/1, 1 was out of em- 
ployment, and obliged to come here to seck it, 1812 Lanv 
Granvitte Lett, (1854) IL. 38 Two governesses out of place. 
Mod. Many peor are now ont of work and in want, 

12. Having lost, parted with, or been deprived 
of (something previously or normally possessed) ; 
destitute of, without. 

1599 Suaxs. /fen. V1, vii. 163 These English are shrowdly 
out of Beefe, 1601 — Add’s It e?/ 1. iii. 42, Lam out a friends 
Madam. 1653 Bocan Wirth Chr. Life 271 Uf they be in 

werty .. yet shall they not be .. cleane out of cash, 1822 
W Irvine Braceé. Hall (1823) 11. 64 He returned not long 
since, out of money, and out at elbows. «1845 Hoop Our 
liliage 24 It's ten to one she’s ont of every thing you ask. 
2856 Winte Meuvite Aate Cov. xiv, He is sadly out of 
wind before he reaches the first landing. 

13. Taken from, extracted from, derived from 
(spec. in giving the dam of a horse: cf. 5); 


+ made from. : 

1400-50 Alervander 86 Segis of many syde oute of sere 
remys. 1606 SHaxs, 7r. & Cr. 1. i145 Hee that will hauc 
a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 
1611 — Ihint. 7.1. ii. 122 They say it is a Coppy out of 
mine, 1652 Neronam tr. Schten's Mare Cl. 82 The Cus- 
toms out of this Sea were very great, 1711 Appison Sfecé. 
No, 121 ? 5,1 shall add to this Instance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More, 3856 Lever A/artras 
of Cro’ Al, 221 She's out of Crescent that ran a very good 
third for the Oaks, 1881 EF. D. Brickwoon in Ancyel, 
#irzt. X11. 1284/2 Voth grandsons of Eclipse and both out of 
Herod mares. 


14. Out of is used phraseologically with many 
sbs., as Brearu, Concrit, CountENANCE, Doust, 
Eproy, lasutoy, Frame, HAND, Heart, Humour, 


OUT-OF-DATE. 


Jomnt, Keepinc, Minn, Orper, PLacr, Pocket, 
Print, Repair, SEASON, SENSE, SoRT(S, SQUARE, 
TEMPER, Time, Tri, Tenn, Use, Voice, WiT(s, 
Wonk, elc.: see under the sbs. themselves. When 
these expressions are used attributively, they be- 
come adjective phrases: sec III. : 

III, Out-of- with a sé., used attrié, as an adjec- 
tive phrase. Wher such a phrase as out of the 
way ig used predicatively, as in ‘the place lies 
rather out of the way’, the elements are written 
apart, but when used attrib. as in ‘a curious out- 
of-the-way place’, the elements are hyphened and 
the whole becomes an adjective phrase. The 
number of these is indefinite. Besides the more 
frequent, as OUT-OF-DATE, OUT-OF-DOOR(S, OUT-OF- 
FASUION, OUT-OF-TIME, OUT-OF-THE-WAY, treated 
among the main words, mention may be made of 
out-of-bounds, out-of-centre, out-of-elbows (crron. 
for out-at-elbows), out-of-employment, out-of-focus, 
out-of-humour, out-of-joint, out-of-livery, out-of- 
place, out-of-pocket, out-of-print, out-of-reach, out- 
of-school, ott-of-season, out-of-the-beaten-track, out- 
of-the-common, out-of-the-world, out-of-town, oul- 
of-tune, out-of- use, out-of-work (alsosh.), etc. Some- 
times derivatives are formed from these, as ozt- 
of-humouruess, out-of-jointness, out-of-the-world- 
#sh, out-of-townish, out-of-luneness, -tunish, with 
catachrestic variants, as out-of-fashtoned, ont-of- 
Anmoured. 

1895 Pall MatlG. 15 Oct. 9/1 That long and perilous hole 
between the *out-of-bounds field on the one side and the 
broken, rabbit-burrowed ground on the other. 1897 H’estus, 
Gaz. 20 May 5/3 When one looks at these *out-of-clhow 
men slouching along. 1890 A/urvay's AJag. Aug. 230 An 
air of decadence, almost of *out-of-elbowness. 1898 Westu:. 
Gaz, 14 Feb, 8/2 *Out-of-employment claims rose from £ 441 
--in 1896 to £710 last year. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. 
Butt, 1V. 48 Persons who admire *out-of-focus art. 1675 
Wyenertev Coxntry Wife 1. i, Every raw, peevish, *out- 
of-humoured, affected..fop. 1803 W. Tavior in Robberds 
AlTem,. 1, 441 Much allowance is due to Burnett's *out-of- 
humourness. x West, Gaz, 13 June 4/3 That it is a 
“cursed spite’ which sets him to remedy the *out-of-joint 
time. 1846 Feclestologist V. 142 *Out-of-livery servants 
might be admitted. 1822 Lamu Eiia Ser. Roast Pig, 1 
blamed my. .*out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness. 1885 Laz 
Lines Rep. LU. 545/10 ‘Vhe plaintiffs .. incurred various 
*out-of-pocket expenses. 1896 4. 4 Q. 25 Apr. dav,, All 
*out-of-print books speedily procured. 1891 M. O'Rett 
Frenchy, in Amer. 318 As one might gaze at some coveted 
but “out-of-reach fruit. 1867 J. W. Hates in Farrar 
&ss. Lib, Edue, 308 Pupils who enjoyed so few *out-of- 
school advantages. 1900 MWestm. Gaz. 27 July 5/3 Never 
.. has there heen such an *out-of-season demand for domestic 
fuel. 1890 Hatton By Order of Coar (1891) gt She..was 
a pleasant, cultured, odd, *out-of-the-common hostess. 1775 
Mrs, Grant Lett. fr. Mount. (1807) 1. xxiv. 188 My *out 
of the world education, 1874 Liste Carr Sud. Gwynne}. 


iv. 127 Living in such an out-of-the-world place. 1895 
Saintspury £ss, Eng. Lit, Ser. u. 103 De ous avas 
still more bookish and ‘*out-of-the-worldly. 1825 Tlone 


Every-day Bk. \. 950 My own *out-of-town single-room. 
1891 Boston Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/8 Out of town people 
sending to us for wines. 1789 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ad. 3. 
& Eunuch Wks. 1792 INL. 112 Now came an *out-of-tunish 
note. 1900 Miss KrouGcnton Foes te Law xx. 291 Her 
tone expresses such utter *out-of-tuneness that he looks at 
her, startled. 1887 Nationat Kev. Mar. 63 *Out-of-work 
and sick allowances. 1888 Palf Wall G.25 Aug. 1/1 ‘To 
provide employment for the out-o'-works. 


Ou‘t-of-da'te, adj. phr. [See Our or III and 
Date sé, 27.] That continues to exist beyond its 


proper date or time; obsolete, 

1628 Earwe Aftcrocosu., Blunt Man(Arb.) 55 Hee sweares 
olde out of date innocent othes. 41684 LEiGuton Sern, Wks. 
(1868) 528 This was to him out-of-date useless stuff. 188 
Spectator tg Mar. 395/1 There are chapters in this out-of- 
date book that deserve to be studied. 

Ou 't-of-doorr, -doo:rs, ca/. and sb. phr. Also 
out o’dpor(s. [The advb, phrase ont of door s 
(see Out or III, Door 5 a, and A-Doors) used 
attrib., or subst.; in the attrib. use the form ozt-o/- 
door is the more common. 

The earlier form of the phrase was out af dvorts,to which, 
however, the attrib, use appears not to go back.) | 

A. adj. 1. That is ontside the house, in the 
open air; done or grown in the open air; for use 
outside the house. 

a, 31800 Herena WeLts Constantia Neville (ed. 2) 11.94 
Ignorance of the routine of out-of-door business. 1845 
Flovist's Frail. 115 Uf out-of-door varieties are most desirable, 
1876 Brisrowe 7. § Pract. Aled. (1878) 854 Moderate out- 
of-door exercise. 

B. 1831 Adin, Rev. LYV, 308 The reform..arms us against 
the out-of-doors poacher. 1855 Mas. Gasxetn North & S. 
ii, Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 
had its drawbacks. pi A. Tuomas Modern Llousewife 67 
‘The question of out-of-doors garments for children. 

Jig. 1855 Loner. in Life (1891) 1], 288 What an expansive, 
sunny, out-of-door nature Rossini has | . 

2.esfec. a. Outside the Tlouses of Parliament ; 
b. Carried on or given outside a workhouse, as 
out-of-door relief. 

1802 Canninc in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1.50r No out-of- 
doors’ measure.. will attain the end. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xxiii, Don't you think out-of-door relief a very bad thing ? 
1897 Mortev in Daily News 4 Oct. 8/2 Out-of-doors or 
extra Parliamentary speaking. Mr. Pitt .. only made one 
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out-of-door speech in all his carcer, and that was a speech 
. of three sentences only, 

B. sé. (the adj. used ellipt.) The world outside 
the house; the open air; also fe. 

1856 Wuvire Mecvinwn A’aze Cov. xi, Vm fond of the 
beautiful ‘ out-of-dvors’, instead of the fireside. 1858 GLENNY 
Gard, Everyday Bk. 87/2 Yo provide Cucumber plants for 
out-ofdloors, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 34/2 1t was the 
untamed luxuriance of the out-of-doors that we love. 

Hence Ou't-of-doo'rer ronce-zud., one who is or 
goes out-of-doors, 

1845 Hoop Yo St. Swithin iv, A dripping Pauper crawls 
along the way, The only real willing out-of-doorer, 

Ou't-of-fa'shion, a. pir. [See Ovr or IIL] 
That is no longer in fashion or fashionable. 

21680 Butier Nem. (1739) [1.148 How to drink, and how 
tocat No out-of-fashion Wine or Meat. 1805 Io. Moira 
in Moore Afenz. (1853) 1. 185 One of the out-of-fashion pieces 
of furniture fit to figure in the steward’s room. 1895 Dasdy 
iVews 13 May 2/3 Inferior, out-of-fashion goods. 

So, in same sense, + Out-of-fashioned (ca/achr. 
after oft-fushtoned, etc.). 

1673 Wvcner.ey Gentleman Dancing Master tii, Dash- 
fulness is the only out-of-fashioned thing that is agreeable. 
1739 Itks. Learned 1. 5g He has aot even neglected the 
most ont-of-fashion’d’ Works of this Kind, 

Out-office (aut p:fis), [Ff Our- 1 + Orrice sé. 9.] 
An outside building forming one of the offices of 
a mansion, farm-honse, ete.; an outhouse. 

1624 Massincrr Aenegado u. vi, Vhere are so many lobbies, 
Out-offices, and dispartations, here Behind these Turkish 
hangings. 1741 Ricusknson Pamela 1,233 While the Cook 
was sent tothe Out-offices tu raise the Men. 1890 Guardian 
2g Oct. 1704/2 ‘Two fine rooms for boys’ and girls’ schwol, 
staircases, out-offices. 

Ou't-of-the-way, a0. pir. [The advb. 
phrase out of ‘he way (see Out or TIT and Way 
5d,), used attri.) 

1. Remote from any great highway or frequented 
route; remote from any centre of populalion, un- 
frequented, secluded. 

[1483 Cath. Angi, 264/2 Oute of way, aufus, deeits.) 1797 
Mas. Rapcnirre /fadian xii, Nobody would think of building 
one in such an out-of-the-way place, 1838 Dickess O. 
Twist xiii, The very out-of-the-wayest house ] can set eyes 
on. 1866 ..V. & QO. 3rd Ser. 1X. 437'2 The original nautical 
tradition is still preserved Ly out-of-the-way people. 

2. Seldom niet with, unusual, far-fetched; hence, 
extraordinary, odd, peculiar, remarkable, oufré. 

1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's lideds. Jr. Parnass. VW. Vo Re, 
A short Collection of the Polite out of the way Expressions, 
which are to be met with in their Half Sheet Specimen. 
3712 SterLe Sfect. No. 296 7 My out-of-the-way Capers, 
and some original Grimaces. 1782 Man. D'Arntay Leds 
15 Oct., I know you love to hear particulars of all out-of-the- 
way persons, 1808 Scorr Axtobiog. in Lockhart i, Surprise 
at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which | dis- 
played, 1885 J. K. Jurose Jile Thoughts (1889) 63 ‘To hit 
upon an especially novel, out-of-the-way subject. 

3. Departing from the proper path; devious. 

1732 T. Boston Crook én Lot (1805) 11 There is. nothing 
more apt to occasion out-of-the-way steps. 1825 BrockeTr 
N.C. Gloss., Out o' the way,..wayward, 

4. Comé., as out-of-the-way tempered, odd- 
lempered. 

1717 Mes. Centiivre Bok? Stroke for Wife. i, The most 
whimsical, Sut-of-the-way tempered man 1} ever heard of. 

Ilence Ou:t-of-the-way ness. 

3800 Coteripce Unpubl. Lett. to ¥. 2. Fstlin (1884) 81 
My own subtleties. lead me into strange... transient ont-of- 
the-waynesses. 1887 Ruskin /’raterita U1, ii. 61 My father 
and mother's quiet out-of-the-wayness at first interested, 
soon pleased, and at last won them, 

+ Ou't-of-time, adj. pir. Obs. [See Ovt oF 
IIT.] Not suitable to the time, unseasonable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257 b/2 We wold haue. .drowned 
yow ty cause your dissolute & oute of tyme ianglyng. 
Out-old, -open, -oven: see Ort-. 

Outouth, obs. Sc. form of OuTwiTH. 


Out-o-ver, outou'r, out-ow'er, frep. and 
adv, Now only Sc. Forms: 4-6 out(e ouer, 
etc. (see OvT and OvER); 4 out-our, owtour, 
4-6 outour, 5 cutter, 5-6 owttour, 78 out-oer, 
8-9 out-owre, 9 out ower, out-ower, outower. 
[f. Our adv. + Over prep. Cf. ATouR,] 

A. prep. 1. a. Of motion or direction: orig. 
With the force of both words; also (more weakly) 
Over, across. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 19720 (Edin) In a lepe man Iete him 


dune out ouir [Cott., Gott, vte ouer; Maixf. out ouer] be 


wallisofpetune, 1375 Garnour Bruce vu, 393 He thoucht 
weill that he vald fair Outour the month [i.e. the Grampians] 
vith his meuje. 13495 Badees Bk, 148 Oute ouere youre 
dysshe your heede yee nat hynge, 1g60 Rontanp Crt. Feaus 
un. 193 Furth can he fair Out ouir the bent. 1985 Burns 
flalloween xxvi, An in’ the 
plumpit. @18x0 Taxnanut Aly Mary Poems 127 
frae the bank out-owre the lea. 
b. Of position: Over, above. 

13.. Cursor J. 11489 Vte ouer pat hus pan stode pe stern. 
1513 Dovuatas /Zveis y, iii. 65 ‘The remanent of the roweris 
«.With armis reddy outour thair airis fald. 1785 Burns 
Death & Pr. Horndbook iv, Vhe rising moon began to glowr 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre, 1858 M. Portrous 
Souter Fohnny 11 To crack a joke.. Out ower a gill, 

+2. fig. a. Of degree: Over, above; ina position 
of superiority to; more than; beyond. Odés. 

& 1300 Cursor AT, 19625 (Edin. It es to pe onte onir [Coft., 
Gott, vte oncr} mizte Ogain pi stranger for to fizte. 1375 


own 


| Out-owre the lugs she | 


OUT-PEEP. 


Barnour Brace 1X. 489 ‘Tharfor had he outour his peris 
renowne. ?17.. Hard Richard's Daughter xiiv. in Chill 
#allads (1892) vin. eclii. B. go5/1 And there he saw that lady 
gay, Phe flower out-oer them a’. 

+b. In transgression of. Ods. 

13... Cursor Af, 6526 (Cott.) Vt ouer pe forbot [G. Again 
be forbod) sua pai dite. 

B. adv, Over; across; outside. 

13... Cursor Jt, 3930 He Jai on pe ta side o flum jordan, 
And send his aght vte-ouer ilkan. 1785 Berns fJadlocween 
xix, He .. tumbl'd wi' a wintle Out-owre that night. 1818 
fidin, Mag. Oct. 327 Jam.) To stand ontewer, to siaud 
completely without the inclosure, house, etc. z 

Outpace (antpers', v. [Ovr- 14, 18.] 

1. zur, To pass or go out. Ods, rare. 

1572 Gascotcne /Tearbes, Moy. Mollamt Wks. (1587) 167 
The oumber cannot from my mind outpace. 

2. ¢rans, To oulwalk or outrun, to execed in 
speed ; to outstrip in any race or rivalry, 

r61r Paneeyy, Uerses in Coryat’s Crintitics, \ worke.. 
that doth all other workes out-puce A furlong at the least. 
1798 Sotnepy UW. UW vedand's Obcren (1826) L 61 Yet will thy 
heart at times thy head outpace. 1877 Cuny Winor factics 
ii. 37 The enemy followed at full speed. but were outpaced. 

Out-paint, 7 [Ocr 1S.) érans. ‘Vo outdo 
or surpass in painting, lo paint more or better 
than, (In quol. 1689 ‘To outdo in painting oneself. 

1689 Sitaoweiw Bany Au. Whs. 1720 1V.146 Vou and 
your daughter are notorious for oul-painting all die Christian 
Jevebels in England, 1826 Syp. Sac HAs. 85g! Pt. 97,1 
Ar. Jackson strives to out-paint Sir ‘Thomas. 

Out-paragon, -paramour: see OvT- 22. 

Ou't-pa:rish, [(Oct- 1.) a. A parish lying 
outside the walls or municipal boundaries of a city 
or town, Lhough for some purpose considered to 
belong tu it. b. An outlying parish. 

1577-87 Wotixsuten Chron. WN, ret2/1 Where died in the 
citie aa out parishes of all diseases one hundred fiftie and 
two. 1659 Arrten's Diary (1828) IV. 433 The parish of 
Margaret's, Westininster, and other the out-parishes, in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey, within the weekly Bills 
of Mortality. 1722 De For /aene (1884) 26 The lufection 
keept..in the out-Parishes. 1894 C. Cri istrten fist. dpe 
deunvics Brit. VA 85 Vhe Liberties of the City and the out- 
parishes were covered with aggregates of lLouses. 

Ou't-pa:rt. O/s. [Ovr-1,3, Also astwowords: 
sce OLT a, and Pant sé] An outer, outlying, or 
exterior part; esf. in p/., The parts of a town lying 
outside ils walls or municipal bounds; suburbs. 

€1470 Henry Wallace tx. 1757 Ona out part the Scottis 
set in that tyd. 1598 Cnaran sffad iv. 525 The Fell'fts 
or ontt-parts of a wheele that compasse in the whole. 1722 
De For Miaene (17561 56 Those Parishes, and Places as 
were called the Hanitets, and Out-parts. 1780 dun, Key. 
2o1 ‘Vhe imposition being committed in the outparts. 

(Outparter, a spurious word, originating in a 
mistake for OvrruTTer (q.¥.), which has been 
handed down in editions of the Statutes, in the Law 
Dictionaries, and current Dictionaries.) 

Outpass (autpars), 2 [Ovr- 17, 18.) 

1. ¢rans, ‘To pass out of (bauuds , beyond (a limit). 

1494 Fauvan CArou. vu. ecxxy. 252 The water of Thamnys 
. dyd moch harme hy ontpassynge tis boundys in dyuerse 
places. 1635 Quartes Lindé, v.01. v, Sometimes my trash 
disdaining thoughts out-pass The common period of terrene 
conceit. 1650 Kart Monn. tr. Senantt’s Man bee. Guilty 
366 Not to out-passe it's bounds. ‘ 

2. fig. To surpass, go beyond (in any quality). 

1504 Carew fluarte's E.vant, U9ts xii, (1596) 183 So great 
was the knowledge and wisedome which Salomon receined 
of God, that he outpassed al the Ancients. 1996 Kirwan 
Elem, Afin, (ed. 2) 1. Pref. & Germany, in every instance, 
out passed even its former exertions. 1856 RK. A. Vavousn 
Alystics V.vi, i149 That the poorest beggar may outpass in 
wisdom and in blessedness all the Popes of Christendom, 

+ Ou't-pa:ssage. Ods. [Ovt- 7.] 
out, the action of passing out; way out. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. Roxx, \xxv. (1495) 905 Chese 
eten after meete..shoueth it to the place of outpassage. 1533 
Be.tennen Livy vy. (1822) 450 Vhay war sa inclusit..that 
thay micht gett aa outepassage, 1536 — Cron. Scot,(1821111, 
243 And stoppit baith the entres and outpassage of this gait. 

+ Ou'tpa:ssing, 24/54. O%s. [OvT- 9.J 

1. The action of passing out or away. 

1340 Hampote Psalter xxx{i}. 28, I sayd in outpassynge 
of my thoght. 1496 Sc. Acts Fas. #V (1814) 11, 238/2 Anent 
the inbringing of bulyeoune,..aad of the outpassing thairof 
of the Realme. 1609 Skene Keg, Vaz. 52b (Stat. Robt. 111, 
c.2§ 5), Before the ischew or outpassing of the 3eare and day. 

2. Evacuation, excretion. 

¢x400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 67 In outpassynge 
or wythholdynge of be wombe. 

Out-passion to Out-patience: see OurT-, 

Ou't-pa:tient. [Ovr- 2.] A patient who- 
receives treatment at a hospital without being an 
inmate; opposed to r#-fatient: see IN adv. 12a. 

1715 Neison Addr, Pers, Qual. 208 Above a hundred 
Persons under Cure, besides the Out-Patients, who are 
provided with Physick. 3800 Med. Frail, IT. 488 Out- 
patients continue to be received every Sunday and Wednes- 
day morning. aéftrib._ 1879 St. George's [fosp. Rep. 1X. 59 
A fortnight's .. out-patient treatment, 1880 Brace Slight 
Atln, 23 Un the out-patient department of the hospital. 

Out-pay to Out-peal : see OuT-. 

Out-peep, v. foct. [Ovt- 14.] 
peep out. So Ou't-pee:ping v//. 5d. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso vi iii, Yet none of vs dares at these 
gates out-peepe. 1818 Keats Andy. t. 253 Veing hidden, 
jaugh at their ont-peeping. 1827 Hoon //ero § L. xxxiv, 
Or pearls outpeeping from their silvery shells. 


Passage 


tatr. To 


OUTPEER 


Outpeer, v. (Out-18b.] srazs. To outmate, | 
outrival, excel. 

31611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. vi. 86 Great men That had a Court 
no bigger than this Cane, .. Could not ont-peere these twaine. 
1838 Cuanmers Ws, X11]. 260 The man outpeers his com- 
panions in intellectual wealth. 

+ Out-pe:nny. 04s. [Ovt- 6.] A payment 
on going out of a tenancy. Cf. IN-PENNY. 

2x3.. [see Ix-Pesnv]. ; 

Onu't-pe:nsion, s?.. [Ovr- 2.] A pension 
given without the condition of residence in a charit- 
able institution, So Ou‘t-pension 7, ¢raits., to 
grant an out-pension to, to pension ont. 

wir Offic. Notice 21 May in Lond. Gas, No. 4830 '3 The 
Out-Pension of the said Hospital, 1766 Carursie in 7/2. 
Trans, UNT. 133 He was admitted ta the out-pension of 
Chelsea hospital. 1895 Westow. Gaz. 7 Dec. 3/1 Eight of 
those appointed to the Minshouses have asked to be trans- 
ferred to the out-pension list, 1893 Daily Vews 25 Now. 3,3 
The old residents are to be turned adrift and ont-pensioned. 

Ou't-pe:nsioner. [Ovr- 2.] A non-resident 
pensioner ; opposed to 7#-peusioner. 

1706 Lond. Gaz, No. 4228/3 Arrears due to the Out- 
Pensioners. belonging to Chelsea Hospital. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. i. 6 ‘Vhe out-pensioners of Chelsea college..consist 
of soldiers, who from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of serving in marching regiments, 1849 
Macacnay /fist. Fang. iti, E307 1t was no part of the plan 
that there should be outpensioners. | 

Out-people, 7.: see Our- 26. 

Ou't-pi:cket. (Ovt-1.] A picket posted at 
a distance ont or in advance ; an ontpost. 

1832 Soutney fist, Penins, War V1, 430 Marmont him- 
self..sarprised and captured the out picquet of the party. 
1859 Mownkav ‘Tuowson Slory Cazenpore iv. 68 Dut if the 
Intrenched position was one of peril, that of the outpicket 
in barrack No, 4 was even more so. 

Out-pipe to Out-pity: sce Ovt-. 

+Ont-pi'tch, 7. 04s. (Ovt- 21 + Prec sh, 
highest point of flight, ete.] ¢ravs. ‘To rise to a 
higher pitch than, exceed in pitch; to go heyond. 

1627 Ilakrwita. fol. (1630) 163 Anna the Prophetesse 
mentioned by S. Luke seemes to have out pitehed an 
hundred [years], 1646 Buck Aicé. #77, 1. 57 Who had 
such an influence upon him in his minoritie, that she out- 
pitched Lewis Duke of Orleance. 1677 W. Hucues Van 
of Stn it. iii. 97 So large and fair a mark, as hath uot been 
outpitch'd. .by any one upon the spot. 

+ Ou't-pla:ce. O¢s. (Ovr-1.] An out-lying, 
out-of-the-way place. 

1530 Patscr, 250/2 Outplace, a corner out of the way, 
destour. 1555 Enex Decades 336 10 the hyghe mountaynes 
or other superticiall owt places, 1690 <isud/ros Tracts Ih. 50. 
Some out-places began to Fortify and Garrison their houses. 

Ont-pla:n, 7 (Ovr- 18.]  ¢ranus. To omdo 
in planning; to outmatch by more skilful planning. 

1797 T. Parn Sonn. 82 He out-plans me hollow, 1852 M. 
Arnoun 7ristram & Zseult 1. 166 Tristram !—sweet love!— 
we are betray'd—out-plann'd. 

Ou'tplay, sé. [Ovt- 7, 4.] 

1, Display, manifestation. 

18972 11. W. Brrcurr Lect. Preach. v.97 Fervency, which 
is only another term for emotional outplay. 

2. Cricket. That part of the game played by the 
side that is ‘out’, 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Aun. 1 They were handicapped 
in their out-play by the absence of their best bowler. 

Outplay’, v [Ovr-18.] /rans. ‘To beat or 
surpass in playing, to play better than. 

1648 J. BEAuMonT Psyche t. xxxvi, If 1 Deign to outplay 
him in his own sly part. 1896 UVestoe. Gaz. 15 Dec, 10/1 
Australian athletes, who have shown that they can out-run, 
out-row, out-shoot, or out-play the athletes of other lands. 

Out-please to Out-plod: sce Our-. 

Out-plo't, vw. (OurT- 18.) érazs. To outdo 
in plotting ; to ontmanceuvre. 

1681 T. Fratman //eractitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) I. 187 
lle has the Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, | 
ont-swear..the whole Society. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Jadiola 
335 Vou have out-plotted me, and you pity me! 

Outpoint,v. [Our- 15, 18.] 

+1. trans. ‘Vo point ont, indicate. (foetic.) Cds, 

1595 R. Barnriet.p Cyathéa ii. (Arb) 47 In yonder Wood. 
(Which with her finger shee Out-poynting).. Yuanished into 
some other place. F ; 

2. Yachting. To outdo in pointing ; to sail closer 
to the wind than, 

1883 Harper's rg Aug. 445/2 The smaller. .boat out- 
pointed and outsailed..her. competitor. 1 Daily News 


4 Oct. 3/3 Columbia appeared to be out-pointing Shamrock, 
but the boats were not very far apart. 
(Ovur- 11.) Pro- 


- +Outpointed, p/. a. Obs. 
truded, 


31595 Banister Chyrurg. 1. (1585) 15 The place..which 
being most outpointed, is soft and easily pressed in with 


the finger. | 

Ontpoise, v. [Ovt- 18b.] vans. To out- 
weigh, tooverbalance. [lence Outpoi‘sing Af/. a. 

1630 Paynne Anti-Armin, 268 The meanest of which.. 
may alone outpoise them all. 1651 Howe tt Venice 199 His 
outpoising power keeps the inferior Princes in peace. 1656 

EANES Alixt, Schol, Diz. 8 Love of an immortal soule, that | 
in worth out-poyseth the whole world. 1886 SwinsuRNE 
Afisc. 150-1 A leaf of the Georgics would outpoise in value 
the whole of the ‘ Excursion *. 

Out-poison 1o Out-porch: see Ouvr-. 

Outport}. [Ovr- 1, 6.] ; 

1. A port ontside some defined place, as a city ; 
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or town; in England, a term ineluding all ports 
other than that of London. 

1642 Ordin. Parl. cone. Tonnage & Poundage 13 As well 
of the City of London as the Out-ports, 1719 W. Wooo 
Surv. Trade 295 By these Companies being established at 
London, the City of Bristol and other the Out Ports, are 
excluded from aly Advantages by them. 1928 De For 
lague (1756) 250 While the Plague continued so violent in 
I.ondon, the Out-ports, as they are call'd, enjoyed a very 
great Trade, 1884 Manch. Fran. 16 Oct. 5/3 Reprehensible 
practices employed both in London and in the outports. 

atirth. 1707 Chanberlayne's St. Gt. Brit., List Govt. 
Officers 498 Four Examiners of the Out-Vort Books, 1731 
Gentl, Jfag. 1. 84 Alexander Gould, Ksq...made inspector 
of the out-port collectors accounts. 

2. A port of embarkation or exportation. 

ex7go Bi. Rusu Fss,, Progr. Popul. Penn. (1802) 225 Our 
state ts the great outport of the United States for Europeans. 
31870 Viats Nat, frst, Cone, 89 Corn being a long time in 
reaching its outport. 1892 Darly News 20 Jan, Liverpool 
is the great outport of KEngland—the place where people go 
who are about to leave the country. 

+ Outport 2. Ofs. (Cf. Out-23.] Conveyance 
outward ; exportation. 

a 1603 Let, to Jas. 17 in Robertson fist. Scot. vi. Wks, 
1826 Li, 188 What your Majesty will, be pleased to admit 
free outport of the native commodities of this kingdom. 

Outpost (uutprst), sé. [OvtT-1.] A post at 
a distance from the body of an army; a detach- 
ment placed at a distanee froma force, when halted, 


as a guard against surprise. 


1757 Waswinaton Le¢é. Writ. 188) 1, 478 ‘Vhe uncertain 
and difficult communication with the out-posts. 1779 Forrest 
Vay. N. Guinea 43 Sometimes a serjeant at an ont-post.. 
sends an account of his having discovered on a certain spot, 
a parcel of spice trtes. 1803 Lake in Owen Wrg. Uedtestey's 
Desp. (1878) 394 When we had encamped..our outposts 
were attacked by a body of the enemy. 1844 Aegul. 6 Ord. 
Arny 272 Officers, Soldiers, and Followers of the Camp, 
are not, ou any arcount, to be suffered to pass the Out-Posts, 
unless they are on duty, or presenta regular permit. 1855 
Macauiay fist. ng. xiii, V1. 375 ‘The outposts of the 
Cameronians were speedily driven in, 

b. funsf and fig, 1813 Eustacn Italy (1815) Li. 74 
Saltzhurg,a subalpine city, ..may be considered ..as forming 
one of the outposts of Italy. 1856 Stan.ey Sévai § Pad. i 
(1858) 9 \ lower line of hills, which form as it were the out. 
posts of the Sinaitic range itself. 

@. altrib, 1823 Moork /adles So The sun, who now began 
‘Yo call in all his out-post rays. 1859 Lana Wand. India 
394 [Te] was tried for being drunk whilst on out-post duty. 

Hence Outpost v. /ai75., to place as an outpost. 

1864 Masson in Aeader 13 Aug, The thonghts that 
habitually come and go in the mind so privileged and ont- 
posted to meditate and to sing! 

Outpour (an'tpser), sé, [Out-7.] ‘The act of 
pouring out; that which pours out, an overflow. 

1864 Reader24 Dec. 793/2 On the hypotheses. .that the Luta 
Nzige contributes the outpour of the distant Tanganyika, 
3895 F. Harrison in Fors Jan. 550 None but the very 
greatest can maintain for long one incessant outpour of 
ile 1897 Daily News 4 Sept, 2/2 The outpour streams 
down the face of the rock in a number of beautiful falls, 


Outpour (autpde1), 7. [Our- 15, 14.] 

1. /rans. To pour out, scnd forth in or as in a 
stream. (Chiefly foedic.) 

1671 Mitton 7, A.10. 311 He look't and saw what numbers 
numberless ‘The City gates out powr’d, 1851 Morr Poevrs, 
Burden af Sion, Yhen.. would my sorrowing spirit haste 
Forth to ontpour its flood of misery. 1864 Skeat Uhland's 
foens 40 Only in the month of blossoms Nightingales out- 
pour their song. 

2. intr. To flow out in or as ina stream. 

1861 Lytton & Faxe Taunhduser 76 She was not of those 
whose sternest sorrow Outpours in plaints, 

Ou'tpoured, //. a. [OvT-11.] Poured out. 
So Ou‘tponrer, one who pours out; Ou'tpouring 
Ppl. a., pouring out, rushing out in a stream. 

1884 Browntinc Ferishtah, Shah Abbas 113 Had *out- 
poured life of mine sufficed To bring him back, 1876 Gro. 
Euiot Dan. Der, \xix, What *outpourer of his own affairs, 
1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char, viii. 199 She is by 
nature of the most boisterous spirits, irrepressible, “outpour- 
ing. 1895 J. W. PowELLin PAystogr. Processes}. 4 Modified... 
hy the great gulfs and the outpouring rivers from the land, 

On:tpou:ring, v/.sb. [Ovt- 9.] 

1. The action of pouring ont. 

1757 J. Enwarns Orig. Sis 1. ix. (1837) 88 A glorious out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 
539 The toil of his hands in no way impeded the outpouring 
of his soul, ee 

2, That which is poured out; an effusion; an 


impetuous or passionate utterance. Chielly in //. 

1827 Carty e A/ise. (1857) 1. 336 His passionate outpourings 
would be more effective were they briefer. 1870 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (ed, 2) 1. iv. 184 Among the most ridiculous 
outpourings of his lying vanity. 

+ Outpow'er, v. Ods. (Our- 21.] “ans. To 
excced in power, to overpower. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iw. i, 169 Out-powr'd, out- 
worded, shee’s at last o'rborne. 1655 Futter CA. /Fist. 11, 
iii. § gt In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one who 
out-powered all the rest. 1762 Gotnsm. Crt, 7, Ixxxiv. 11. 
97 Myriads of men..out-powering [sowe later edd. over- 
powering] by numbers all opposition. 

Out-practise, -praise, etc. : see Ocr-. 

Outpray’,v. [Ovr- 18, 18¢.] 

1. ¢rans. To outdo in praying, excel in prayer. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, v. tii, rog9 Our prayers do out-pray 
his. 1666 Draypen Alan. Mirad, celxi, He..Outweeps an 
hermit, and outprays a saint. 1841-4 EMERSON #'ss. Ser. 11, 
iv. (1876) 105 He will outpray saints in chapel, outgeneral 
veterans in the field, 


‘ OUTPUT. 


2. To overeome hy prayer, pray (something) 
to an end or ont of existence. 

«1853 Rosertson Sern. Ser. tv. lv. (1863) 415 Outpray,— 
outpreach,—outlive the calumny. 

Outprea‘ch,v. [Ovr- 18, 18¢.] 

1. trans. ‘To outdo, surpass, or excel in preaching; 
to preach more or better than. 

1643 Hamsono Ser, John xviii. 4o Wks. 1683 1V. 517 Able 
to outpreach all the Orators you ever heard fromthe Pulpit. 
31742 Vounc V4 7A. tx. 2325 Till then, be ‘hisan Emblem of 
my Grave: Let it out-preach the Preacher. 1854 5. WitBer- 
rorce in R. 1. Wilberforce Zi/¢ (1881) HL. vi. 249 Dissenters 
outpreach them. 

2. ‘Yo preach to an end, preach out of existence. 

1826 Mirman 41. Boleyn (1827) 156 Think you your crimes 
and murders ,. Will not out-preach you from the face of 
earth? a 1853 [sce Ovtrray cA 2} 

Out-preen to Out-privilege: see Ovr-. 

+ Ont-prize, v. Obs. [Ovr-18,18b.) “ans. 
To exceed in value; to surpass in one’s estimation. 

1611 Suaxs. Cy. 1. iv. 88 She's out-priz’d by a trifle. 
21657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 61, I never had recreation 
nor business that out-prised the pleasant care 1 alwayes 
took 10 keep our Quills in play. a@18g1 Joanna Bair 
\Ogilvie) In truth thy off’ring far outprizes all. 

Out-procrastine, -prodigy, etc.: sce Ovr-. 

+ Outpro‘ffer,7. Ofs. [OvT-18.] srans. ‘TQ 
proficr or offer more than, to outhid, 

1494 Farvan Chron. vit.coxx¥. 253 The kynge called before 
hym the .ii. munkis seucrally, & eyther out proferyd other; 
.. han the kynge called [the third] and asked if he wolde 
geue any more than his bretherne had offered to be abbot. 

Out-pro'mise,7. (Ovur-18,.17.] frans. To 
exceed or ouldo in promising. 7ef/. To promise 
more than one can do. z 

1676 Wyenreiey 72. Dealer 1. i, Thou mayst easily come 
to,.oul-promisea Lover, 1682 J. Fraven Aight, Mans Ref. 
207 God never out-promised himself. 1692 Alsracles per- 
Sormed by Money Ep. Ded., Out-lye a News-writer, out- 
promise a Cit. 

Out-prosper to Out-pry: see Orr-. 

+ Outpublish, 7. O/s. (New Ligl,) = Our- 
ASK U1. 

1719 S. Sewatr Diary 26 Oct. (1882) 111. 232, 1.. could 
not he Married sooner, because ] was Out-published on the 
Thanksgiving-Day, and not before. 19727 Caxton (Mass,) 
Kec. (1896) 22 ‘The Names... haue ben out published as the 
Law directs, By me Joseph Tucker town Clerk. 

Out-pupil, -purple, -purse: see Our-. 

Outpnsh (au'tpuf), sé. [Ovr- 7.) Ontward 
push ; impetus directed outwardly. 

1885 f/omtict. Kev. Aug. 98 Society... will feel the out- 
push and the uplift. 

Out-push, v. nonce-wi. (Ovr- 17.) frans. 
To exceed or go beyond in pushing. 

1848 Dickens Dowdey xxt, A flushed page... seemed to 
have in part outgrown and in part out-pushed his strength. 

Ou'tpn:shing, f//. 2. [Ovt- 10.) Pushing 
ont, enterprising. 

1894 Chicago Advance 2 Aug., Some outpushing Chinese 
and still more enterprising Japanese. 

Output (autput), sé. [Ovr- 7]. 

The aet or fact of putting or tuming out; pro- 
duction ; the quantity or amount produced; the 
product of any industry or excrtion, viewed quanti- 
tatively; the result given to the world. (Orig. a 
technical or local term of iron-works, coal-mines, 


etc.; app. not in general Dict. till after 1880.) 

1858 Simmonos Dict, Trade, Out-put, aterm in the iron 
trade for the make of metal or annual quantity made, 1872 
Daily News « Aug., The output in that district [the steam 
coal field of Northumberland] would not exceed five million 
tons per annum. 31877 RayMonp Statist. Mitnes & Mining 
285 ‘The copper out-put remains substantially as it was last 

year, 1879 Downen Southey vii. 194 It is the out-put of a 
jarge and vigorous mind. 1879 M. Parmison A/s/ton xiii, 215 
If this were the average output of a popular book, the in- 
ference would be that Paradise Lost was not such a book, 
1892 Stivenson Across the Plains 285 Such an incame as 
aclerk will carn with a tenth, .of your nervous output. 

b. /Lysiol. Applied to the waste material expelled 
from the body by the lungs, skin, and kidneys, as 
opposed to the 7#cowe or material taken into the 
bodily system. (The undigesicd. matter or feces 
are not included on either side.) 

1883 M. Foster Péysiol. (1889) 1. v. § 521 The output 
[edld. 1827-79 outcome} may be regarded as consisting of (1) 
the respiratory products of the Jungs, skin, and alimentary 
canil,..(2) of perspiration, consisting chiefly of water and 
salts. .and (3) of the urine. 

Output, [Ovr-15.) | ~~ 

+1. ¢rans. To put ont, expel, eject, dismiss. Ods. 
(In ME. chiefly two words, esp. in pa. pple.) 

ax300 &. E, Psalter v. 11 Out eal pam pare pai sat be, 
Laverd, for pai taried be. a 1340 [asrote Psalter xxxvii}. 
13 Output pai ere of paradise. ¢1350 IVinchester Usages 
in Eng. Gthis 362 Be Me askere out putte for euere. 1563 
Aberd. Reg. XXV.(Jam.), To imput and outpute the tenentis, 
1597 Sune De Verb. Sign. s.y. Ballivus, Chalmerianes in- 
put and out-put be the Comptroller. a 167oSracoixe 7'rond, 
Chas. I (1829) 11. 30 Thay first mell with the five cinque 
portis, inputtis and ontputtis governouris at their plesour. 

+b. To put forth, put outside. Ods, 

1615 Jackson Creed tv, viii. §2 Outputting their neigh- 
bour’s goods for him to drive, or harbouring such as they 
could not but know to be boot-hailers. 

+2. To utter, issue (false coin): see OuTPUTTER 


2, OuTPUTTING 2. Sc. Obs. 


OUTPUTTER. 


1576 in Pitcairn Créw, Triads (1233) 1. 64 Penneis, falslie 
cuinjeit and stampit; quhilkis wer output be him. 

+3. To provide (soldiers), Obs. 

1640 [see OuTruTTER 3]. 

4. (owtput) [f. Ourpvr sé.] To put ont, tum ont, 
produce. 

3858 Geologist 1. 352 It was their business to output coal 
and not stone, 1886 Pall Alall G18 Feb, fc The great 
water power of the Mississippi at Minneapolis enables the 
millers there to ontput some 1,200 tons of fluur per day. 


tOutpu:tter!, Oss. [Ov1- 8.] One wh puts 
out. 


1. One who puks or pushes out. 

Outpuller an outleputter ave here applied to the same 
person, Either of these may be a misprint for the other, or 
the words may be used as synonyms: ef. Pett, Peta, Per 
obs, ‘Vhe passage (which, as printed, is incoherent and 
corrupt) purports to be from a prophecy of Merlin, in which 
outpulter may have been the orig. word. ‘The precise sense 
is not deternunable. 

1480 Caxton Chron, dug. coxi. niij, The bere sholde flee 
with a swan..thurgh an vnkynde ontpulter and that the 
swan than shokde be slayne with surwe at Burbrugye. /b/d. 
niij b, Sir Andrewe of Herkela that is called the ynkymle 
outeputter. s 

2. One who utters or circulates false coin, Se. 

1574 Se. Acts Yas. VF (1814) 93/1 ‘The personis .. salle 
persewit and ponissit as wilfutl outputtaris and changearis 
of fals and corrupt money, 

3. One who was bound or engaged to provide 
and fit out men for military service. 

1640 in Spalding Vroud, Chas, / (1850) 1. 359 If it sall cum 
to the knouledge of any persone who hath or sall happin to 
out reache soldiouris, horss or foot,.. that these out reachit 
by them are disbandit and fled fra there culloris, the said 
out putteris of thame salbe oblegit to serche, seik, and apre- 
hend the saidis fugitines.  /é/d., Vtherwaies..the saidis out 
putteris salbe oblegit 10 mak wp there number be out putting 
of men jn there places, sufficientlie providit in armes and 
yther necessareis vpone the saicdis out reacheris there owne 
expenssis. 1652 Urquuarr Yeered Wks. (1834) 251 A country 
gentleman, ont-putter of foot or horse. 

4. An instigator. 

1639 Gornon /ist, Earls Sutheriaud (1213) 417 Sir Robert 
Gordon..wes blamed hy the Earle of Catteynes for this acci- 
dentall slaughter, as ane outputter of the rest to that effect. 

5. A term applied to certain maintainers and 
abettors of thieves or freebooters. 

In 9 Hen. V, it appears from the context to be applied to 
persons in Redesdale who maintained and fitted out thieves 
tor depredations in the adjacent counties: cf. senses 3 and 4. 
Bp. Jackson seems to have understood and used it of persons 
who put out their neighbours’ cattle or goods into places 
handy for thieves with whom they were in Icague: ef. Our. 
rur 7 1b, quot. 1615, But the ond-putters of 1421 were nor 
the neighbours of the persons robbed, but felons living 
beside the thieves in Tynedale and Redesdale. 

1421 Supplic. Commons Northunbld. Cumbli.,& Westmld, 
in Rolls of Parit. g Hen. V. 143/1 Graund panie des 
ditz suppliantz sont destruitz par plusurs larons & felons 
| a TIn-rakers & Out-putters, demurantz deins tes Fran- 
chises de Tyndale, Rydesdale, & Hexhamshire. .. Qar te 
greindre nombre «pt inhabitent deins les ditz Franchises, ou 
sont Gels malfesours, ou mainteinours d'eulx en lour mau- 
veiste, — Act 9 Men. V,c.7 Diverses persones larons et 
felons appellez Intakers & Outputters demonrantz deinz la 
franchise de Ridesdale, en quele franchise le brief du Roy 
ne court mye. |i.c. divers persons, thieves, and felons called 
Intakers and Outputters, dwelling within the Liberty of 
Redesdale, in which Liberty the King’s writ does not run | 
@ 1640 Jackson Creed x1. xl. $8 He is a more cunning thief 
which can steal without an outputter or receiver, than he 
which always is enforced to use the help of one or other. 
1664 See.saan Gloss. s.v. dulakers, Quos Outparters vocant 
«recentius Ontputters nuneupati, 

Vole. Rastell’s Eng, transl. of the Statutes (ed, 1543) reads 
in the Act of 1421 ‘felons called yntakers and outparters', 
an_ obvious misprint, which was however repented in all 
editions previons to that of Ruffhead in 1763 (which retains 
‘outparters’ in the text with ‘ outputters' in the margin’. 
Hence ‘outparter' was accepted as a genuine work by 
Cowell, who in his /a#terfreter further identified the ‘out- 
parter’ with the thief, with which erroneous explanation 
the bogus word has duly reappeared in the Law Dictionaries 
down to Wharton, as well as in Phillips, Kersey, Vailey, Ash, 
Crabbe, Ogilvie's /aiperial Dict., Century Dict., and Hants 
Standant Dict; it was eschewed by Johnson and Webster. 
Asif one error were not enough, Wharton has also Ontputer, 
with an explanation founded upon the tatter part of Cowell's 
article, but making ‘man or house’ into 'manor-house (Ut 
This last blunder is taken over from Wharton by Cassell’s 
Encyel. Dict., Ogilvie, and Ceadury Dict, (all professing to 
take it from Cowell). In Hodgson, A/ést. Northiimbld, pit. 
I. 60, the ‘outparters’ of 1543 appear in a new guise as 
*outpartners’, erroneonsly said to be used in the Supyli- 
cation of 1421, which has Ovt-puflers, 

1607 Cowrie /uterfr., Outeparters, anuoe 9. H. 5 ca. 8, 
seemeth to be a kind of theeues in Ridesdall, that ride 
abroad at their best advantage, to fetch in such catell or 
other things, as they could light on withont that liberty: 
some are of opinion that those which in the forenamed 
statute are termed out-parters, are at this day called out- 
putters, and are such as set matches for the robbing of any 
man or house: as by discovering which way he rideth or 
gocth, or where the house is weakest and fittest to be entre, 
See Jutakers, 1658 Pinitirs, Oulparters, a sort of theeves 
about Rideslale, that ride about 10 fetch in such cattel or 
other things as they cnn tight on; ed. 1705 adds, and make 
Matches for the robbing of Men and Houses}. 1823 Crans 
Lechnol, Dict., Out-parters (Law), a sort of freebvoters in 
Scotland, who used to ride ont and seize whatever they 
could which came in their way. 1848 Wnaaton Law Lex., 
Ontparters, stealers of cattle. bad, Ontputers, such as 
set watches for the robbing any manor-honse, 1882-90 
Ogitede's finperial, 8 Century Dict, Out-parter. Vw otd 
faze, a cattle-stealer, Out-putter. 10 odd daw, One who set 
watches for the robbing of any manor-house. Cozweé/, 


Vo. VII. 


On 


Ou:tputter?, [f. OvreuT sé, or 7 4.] One 

who turns out some industrial product; a producer. 

Mod, Newspr. "The increased proportion of wages to om. 

| put is being met bya reduction in the necessary number of 
autputters. 

Outpu-tting, 7/56. [Ovr- 9.] 

1. The action of putting out: a. Expulsion, ejec- 
tion; evacuation; b. A putting forth, holding out, 
stretching forth, 

1387 Trevis //feden (Rolls) VITE 95 Pe wrong of her 
violent out pattynge (L. oleate expudsionis injuriat). 
1398 — Barth, De PLR. xVi clxnav. (1495) 726 W 
cytyth the vertue of outputtynge. 1435 Misv~ ¢ of 
Aove 93 Releve of greif & out-puttynge of wardly hevynes. 
1494 <leta Aralit, (1839) 194 In pe eiectivune & outputting 
of Johnne guthre, out of pe tak & maling of pe laniis of 
petpowokis, 1883 J. Puaxea Afpost, Life 1.136 ‘Vhe ont. 
putting ofa hand should Le the finding of analtar. 1888 CAs. 
<ago Advance g Feb. go The outputtings of his infinite love. 

+2. The uttering or issuing of (false) coin. Sc, Obs. 

1576 in Pitcairn Cré, Priads (1843) 1. 63 Acquit him of 
all outputting of onye vther fats hardheidis, 1581 Sv. 
Acts Fas. VF (814) 206/1 Forgeing..of our souerane lordis 
money... And for his treassonable outputting thairof Amungis 
onr souerane lordis liegis, 

+ 3. The furnishing or equipping of men. Sc. 

1640 [see OvrrttreR 3). 1640 1 Adrkcudhe. War-Coutn, 
Uin.-bk, (1855) 37 ‘Vo compeir befoire the Conmittic of 
Eataites..te answer for thair neglect fur not out-putting of 
the troupe and haggage horss ilk ane of thame for thair 
awn pairtes, 

Out-qua:rter, [Orr- 1, 3.] 

L. S402, usually in A/, A station or quarter ‘cf, 
Qvuauter sh, 15. away from the head-quarters of 
a regiment (sce quot, 1876), 

16st Jur. Taviog Sera Ket, Prarcr Wks, 1831 1. 88 
(e] vhat..sets up his closet in the out«quarters of an sumy, 
and chooses a frontier-garrison to be wise in, a167e Li. 
Fairrax Jem. (1699! 60 Sir John Menderson .. gave the 
allarm to sonte of our ont-qnarters, 1844 Megu/, & Ore. 
Aray 301 Opposite to the name of cach Officer, who is 
employed at any out-quarter of the Regiment, the Station 
at which he is detached is to be stated. 1876 Vovie & 
STEVENSON Witt, Dict, 320/2 Smalt bodies of troops, when 
detached away from head-quarters of their regiment, are 
said to be at out quarters. 

The outer quarter of a horse’s hoof; cf. 


QUARTER 58. 20. 

1727 Braptey fan, Dict, s.v, Cut, Unshoe the Horse, 
and pare his Out-quarters, as before, if he Cuts behind. 

+ Onut-quench, 7. Ods. [Ovt- 15.) (rans. 
To put out, extinguish, (Properly two words. 
Tlence + Out-que‘ncher, an extinguisher. 

1513 Doucias -/veis x1. v. 42 Obseryand weyll the gledis 
half owt quent. 1596 Spenser /. Q.v xi 16 The candle. 
light Out quenched leaves no skill nor difference of wight 
1535 CoverpaLe fred, xxv. 38 Snoffers and ont quenchers 
of pure golde. 

ut-quibble, etc.: sce Our-. 

tOutqui't, -qui'te, 7. Sc Zaw. Obs. [f. Ovr- 
+ Quit v.] érans. ‘Vo free a subject from adju- 
dication, by full payment of the dubt lying on it’ 
(Jam.). Hence t Ontqni‘tting 047, sé. 

1466 Acta eLudit, (1839) 4 For out quiting of pe saide 
annvel, 1482 /éid, 104 1 Of fe Redeming & owtquyting of 
pe landes of sawling be dauid haliburtonn, ¢1§75 Badfous's 
?ract, (1754) 445 Gif ony man's landis be wodset, he may 
outquite and redeme the samin quhen he pleisis except [etc.]. 

Out-Quixote to Out-quote: sce Our-. 

Outra‘ce,v. [Ovt-18b] /rans. To outrun 
ina race; to outstrip. 

1657 W. Morice Cana guasi Kouy Def. xxii, 224 In 
them also who have outraced them, and gone beyond the 
goale, «1845 Hoop Desert-Born 48 Put Fancy fond ont- 
raced them all, with bridle loose and free. 

Outrage (autrilz), 54. Forms: 3-4 utrage, 
(4 uterage), 3- ontrage; also 4-6 onltrage, 
4-5 outtrage, owt(e)rage, 5-6 outerage, 6 
owtrag. [ME. a. OF. zdtrage, olfrage (11th c. 
in Littré), ondtrage, outrage (rath c.), = l'r. oltratge, 
Cat. ultraige, Sp. uliraje, Wt. olfraggio:—Com. Rom. 
type *2tracium (also med. L.), f. L. udtrd beyond 
+suff, -aevum, -ageio, -age: sce -AGE, In Eng. 
ofien analysed as from OvT and Race; a notion 
which affected Ihe sense-development : cf. sense 2.] 

+1. The passing beyond established or reasonable 
bonnds, want of moderation, intemperance; ex- 

* cess, extravagance, exaggeration ; excessive luxury, 
Karely with az and fl. Obs. 

1297 R. Gtove, (Rolls) 8900 Pe king vnderstod pat pe maide 
ne sede non outrage. 13.. Cursor Af. 28457 O mete and 
drink to do virage. 1340 Hamrote J”, Conse. 1516 Gret 
ontrage we se In pompe and pride and vanitd. 1387 Frevisa 
Higden (Rolls) HT. 459 We nsep no glotenye oper outrage 
of mete and drynke. ¢ 1430 //ynns I irg. 74/512 He louep 
more mesure ban outrage. 1484 Caxton Aoyal BAF j, By 
snehe excessys and suche oultrages comen and sourden many 
malulyes and sekenessys. 1§90 Srexsea #.Q. tt. ti. 38 With 
equall measure she did moderate ‘The strong extremities of 
their outrage. 

+b. Excess of boldness; foolbardiness, rash- 
ness; presumption, Ods, 

1375 Barnour Mriuce xix. 408 For thame thoucht foly and 
outrage ‘lo gang wp to thame. a1gqg8 Hatt Chron, 
flen, VF 114 Of a greate outrage, and more pride and pre- 
sumpcion, she demaunded, to beare the noble and excellent 
Armes of Fraunce, 1553 Even Treat. Neve Ind, (Avh.) 42 

, Yet do not I commende rashenes or outrage. 


| 
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OUTRAGE. 
. 

+2. Extravagant, violent, or disorderly action; 
mad or passionate behaviour, fry; Iumult of 
passion, disorder; violence of language. insolence. 
Also rarely with az and fl. Oéds. or arch. 

@ 1330 Ofnel 329 Pang otuwel speke outrage, For he was 
comen on message King Charles. .[Nolde} sottre him habbe 
nou3t bote god. ¢ 1375 Cursor .U.69861 Fairf) Qua herde ener 
of suche outerage ? ¢ 1386 Cuavern Ants 7.1154 Vet saugh 
T woodnesse laughynge in his rage Armed compleint out 
hees and fiers outrage. 1560 Daus tr S/efifane's Conit, 
295b, In this dissolute oultrage, and confusion of thimes. 
isgz Kyo Sf. rag. ul. sii, 7g What meanes this ontraze ? 
Wall none of you restraine his fury? 1gg5 Suaws. Fos itt. 
iv. 106, I feare some out-rage, and He follow her. 1705 J. 
Vutuivs Blenheim (0715) 25 See, wih what Outrage frean the 
fromy North, The early Vidiant Swede draws forth bis Wings 
In Bantailous Array. 1750 Jouxson Aameler No. 75 27, Lbove 
the diminution of my riches without any outrages of sorraw, 
1791 Pawn AfgAts of Man ied. 4) 47 Mr. Burke, with his 
usual outr buses the De: ionef the Rights of Man. 
1845 Mas. 5. Co Maun Wasted ii ro Lhe noise, and 
opposition, and outrage of the little resolute, but most 
mechanical, steamer, 

$b. Violent claniour; outcry. OAs, 

@1s48 Wat Chrou., Wich. f/1 50 They sodeinly put fyer 
in the lanthornes and make shuwtes and antrages from tonne 
ta toune. rggo Srrnste 4. QO. rt gee Hart cannot thinke 
what outrage and what cries,..'Vhe hetl-bred beast threw 
forth unto the skies. 

3. Violence affecting others; violent injury or 
harm. 70 do outrage. Lo excreise violence, to du 
gricvons injury or wrong /o any one (oés.). 

crzg0 S. Ang. ey 1. 348/95 Al hire Pout was... to 
bi-penche sum outraze Pat pis child were i-brouyt of dawe 
for-to habbe is betitage. 1agz7 R. tinove. Rolls) 3646 Pan 
be scottes & pe picars dude bym gret uuu 1390 GOWER 
Conf. e345 To. vengen bim of thikke cultrase, Whiche was 
voto his futher do. ¢ 1430 Lan. Ide. J venes Perey Soe.) 50 
Ataxatif dide hym so grete outrage. 1490 Cvvion Aaecyeis 
anvil gS After that 1 had be pged of bis fidsenes sant 
oultrage. 1560 Dats tr. SérAdane’s Con, 286b, The townes 
men feared chiefly the oultrage of the souldicurs. 1590 
Srexste 2. QO. 101. 30 40d playnd of grievous outrage, hich 
hered A knight had wrought against a Ladie went. 1614 
Raceion J/ast, Wordd (1634) 154 To defend themselves 
from outrage. 1667 Mitaos 7”, 4. t. 500 Phe noyse OF riot 
ascends .. And injury and outrage. 1781 Cowrer /eté, 
5 Mar.. Wherever there is war there is misery and outrage. 
1844 H. HH. Witsox Abdt, Zadia 1.271 Guilty of violent aud 
inflammatory proceedings, and of acts of outrage. 

b. with az and Al. A decd of violence com- 
mitted against any one or against society ; a violent 
injury oc wrong; a gross or wanton offence ar 
indignity, 

Agrarian oulvage: see AGRARIAN @ 

[2306 Rolls of Parit, 1. 211/2 Des amendes de trespas & 
doutrages soulement faitz a nous] ¢1380 Ser Feria 
1669 Wilt bou pe selue & ous aslo borw such a fol outtrage ? 
1529 More Dyadaye wv. xviii. Wks. 285,'2 Great outrages & 
temporal harmes that suche heretykes hane been alway 
wont todoe, 1584 Galway circh. in roth Aep. fist. MSS. 
Comm. App. Vv. 434 To mentayne the peace. and suppresse 
outrages, 159r Suaks. Jo Geet. iv. i 91 Prouided that 
you do no outrages On silly women, or poore passengers. 
2991 Burne Let. ta RK. Burke Corr. 1844 UE. 226 “Whe 
Emperor niay likewise justly complain of the outragesoffered 
to his sinter, 1835 Trtetwane Greece Tv. 131 All the chiefs 
of Greece. .to avenge this outrage, sailed with a great arma- 
nient to Troy, 1880 MeCartuy Own Fhues 1V. hiv. 154 Out- 
rages began to increase in atrocity, baldness, and numbers. 
Jig. 1695 Woonwarn Vat. /List. arth 1. (1723) 155 A fresh 
Collection of this Fire committs the same Outrages as before, 

c. fransf. Said of gross or wanton wrong or 
injury done to feelings, principles, or the like, 

1769 Junius Letd.iv.21 its possible to condemn ineasures 
without a barbarous and criminal outrage againstmen. 1808 
Med. Jrul. XIX. 562 If Mr. B. had not disgraced himself 
by this unpardonable outrage wpon private feclings. 1849 
Macaucay /T ist. dong. ve 1, 621 “Fo see him and not to spare 
him was an outrage on humanity and decency. 

+4. A violent effort or exertion of force. rare. 

1484 Caxton fades of Esop us. vii, How in myn yong 
age Iwas stronge and lusty, And how I made grete outt- 
rages and effors the whiche [etc.} 1503 Hawes L.rauip. 
Hirt. vii. og He..bete theyin downe by a grete outrage. 

5. Comb. outrage-monger, one who trades in 
outrages, who employs (agrarian or other) outrages 
for political ends. 

1882 Daily News, [To] increase the force to such an 
extent that intending murderers or outragemongers will pot 
be able to evade them. 1887 Sfecfator 16 Apr. 517/1 We 
do not suppose that the outragemongers are playing Mr. 
Parnell's game. 

+ Outrage, @. (adv.) Obs. [app. from the sb. : 
not so used in Fr.] = OvTRAGEOUS. 

1. Intemperate, violent, presumptuous. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (2810) 263 Snowdon gan he hald, 
als his heritage, & prince pei him cald, bat bastard outrage. 
¢1400 Rowland & O. 199 Rowlande sayde: ‘Sir, thou art to 
outrage’, @ 1450 Cov. Alyst. vi. 62 (Shaks, Soc.) Of speche 
Lethe not owtrage. ¢ 1470 Hesry IH a/lace v. 571 Fellounc, 
owtrage, dispitfull in his deid. 3 

2. Extravagant, wasteful, luxurious. 

@ 1420 Hocereve De Reg. Princ. 499 Pryde hath wel lever 
bere an hungry mawe To_bedde. than lakke of array out- 
rage, 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 8 The Rentis and profetis 
--Myghe not susteyne ne mayntene ther ontrage dispenses, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 264/2 Outerage, crcessinus, prodigus jx 
exfensis, superfluns. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 1064 The tdlenes 
of abbays made them outrage. | . 

3. Excessive, severe: said of climate or weather. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 Pare es owtrage calde, by 
cause it es at pe north syde of pe werld...On be south syde 
+s it,.s0 hate pat na man may dwell pare for be ie 
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OUTRAGE. 
. 
hete. ¢1440 Yacod's Well 155 Sykenes, or ponerte, or 
outerage wedyr, or fayling of frute. 

4, Ixtraordinary, unusnal, out of ordinary course. 

13.. Gaw. & Gro Aut, 29 An aunter in erde J atte to 
schawe,-. an outtrage aweatnre of Arthurez wonderez. 
€ 1430 Lyve. Adin. J’ocms (Percy Soc.) 119 Thynges outrage 
Lien founde in every kynde. 

B. as adv. Excessively, exiraordinarily. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 3774 Aiax ovlius was outrage grete. 

Outrage (owireidz), v1 [f, Ovrnace s4.: cf. 
F.outrager, t oultrager\14—-135th ein Hatz.-Darm,), 
It. oltraggiare, Sp. iltrajdr. In all the obs. senses, 
and formerly in 2, stressed an -a'ge.] 

41. ¢utr. To go beyond bounds; to go to excess, 
act extravagantly or without self-restraint; to 
commit excesses, run riot. Os, 

1303 R. Vrensk Mand! Nyane 10892 Po3 pey outrage, 
ande do folly, He shal nat sle hem wyb felony. 1387 
VTrevisa A/igden (Rolls) HL 187 Pere were i-made tweye 
consuls, pat 3if pat oon wolde ontrage, fe ober myzte hy 
restreyne. c14qa J’ omp. Parc. 375/2 Owlriezyn, or doon 
excesse, taceda. 1496 Does & Lanp. (Wo de WAS IX. vii 
3456/1 Couctouse folke .. outrage & seke to he in hygher 
degre of rychesses & of worshyp than theyr aeyghbours 
hen, @1g68 Ascnam Scéodvuz. i. (Ath) 6y If three or foure 
great ones in Courte, will nedes outrage in apparel, in huge 
hose, in monstrous hattes. 1918 Anterfainer No, 40. 274 
He outrages in Rict, and runs up to Seed in the grossest 
Impieties. 

2. trans. To do violence to; to subject to ont- 
rage; to wrong grossly, treat with gross violence or 
indignity, injure, insult, violate. 

iggo Srensrk #2 Q. 4 vie § Ab heavens! that doe this 
hideous act behokl, And heavenly virgin thus outraged see. 
1622 Bacon f/en, 177, Wks 1879 1. 755 1 The news... put 
divers young bloods into such a fury, as the Kuglish am. 
bassadors were not without peril to be outraged. 1663 
Prrvs Liars 10 May, The Bishop of Galloway was hesieged 
in his house by some women, and had like to have been 
outraged. 1926 Powe Odyss, xv1. 296 If ourrag'd, ceaye Mat 
outrage to repel. 1849 Macariay dJist. Ang. iv. 1. 46g Tn 
peace he continued to plunder and to ontrave them, /4/d. 
x. IL. Go The king stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians. adsof, 1884 Vorconf + dadep. 14 Veb. 154 t Plun- 
dering, outraging, and practising every form of oppression, 

b. To violate or infringe flagrantly (Inw, right, 
authority, morality, any principle). 

1925-6 Pope's Odyss. \J.', This interview outrages all de- 
cency. 1848 Wi TL Kacuyarn 2. Alane's Mist, fen VV 74 
‘They were charged. .with. the offence of oatraging public 
morality and virtue. 1871 Freewan fffst. Ass. Der h §. 
291 [Frederick ]]] cantrived, hy the circumstances of his 
vices, to outrage contemporary Senthinent in away in which 
his vices alone would not have outraged it. 

$3. ¢uér. ‘To Lieak away, stray: secOutRay 71 

1447 Bonexnam Senrtys (Roxb) 62 Vir curage .. was 
goddys to serne From whos seruyce she nolde outrage. 

+4. trans, To drive ont by torce. Obs. rare—". 

14... Lypa. Aochas 1. xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) If 117 2 ‘Vo putte 
their Iabour in execucionn And to ontrage, this is veray 
trouthe, Fro mannys liff, necligence & slouthe, 

+5. rutr, Inthuenced by Rack @.) To burst out 
into rage, 10 be furious, to rage; to rush out in 


rage, Obs. 

1548 Cranmer Catech. 23h, When you shall heare other 
outragyng with such horrible curses, flye from theym as 
frome pestilence, 1571 Goupinc Caltrn on Ps. xxv. 8 
Though the wicked oatraged ageinst him without cause, 
1s82 Stanvaursr se vels un, (Arb) 65 So rushing to the 
streets I posted in anger. But my feete embracing, my 
pheere me in the entrye reteyned, ‘loo father owtraging 
thee soun [i.e. the son) shee tendred Tilus, 1606 G. Wloop- 
cocker] fist. fostine 1x. 42 Alexander, outraged not against 
his enemies, but his especiall friends. 

+ Outrage, v.2 Obs. rare. [perh. f. Our- + 
Race 2, But very prob. arising from erroneons 
analysis of OvTRAGE v.1; cf. prec. 5.) 

1. fvans. To rage against. 

1584 Huvson Du Bartas' Judith win Sylvester's Wks, 
(1621) 718 All this could not the pepe thirst asswage ; 
But thus with murmurs they their Lords out-rage. 

2. To surpass in rage or violence. [Ovr- 18.] 

1742 Younc V4. 7h. 1. 164 Their Will the Tyger suck‘d, 
outrag'd the Storm. 

Outraged, f//.a. [f. OurTRAGE 7.1 + -ED1,] 
Subjected to outrage, gross violence, or indignity ; 
violated. 

azwr Ken Dit. Love Wks. (1838) 242 Was ever any 
Jove, O outraged Mercy, like that love thou didst shew in 
dying for sinners? 1856 Kane Arct. Aapl. I. xxviii, 366 
With the prompt ceremonial which outraged law delights 
in, 1869 Texsvson f/oly Grail 208 An outraged maiden 
sprang into the hall, Crying on help, 

+ Owtragely, edv. Obs. 
+LY2.] = OUTRAGEOUSLY, 

a1340 Wamrovr Psalter xxiv. [xxv.] 3 Confoundid be all 
wirkand wicked thyngis: outragely [v. ~ outerageusly)... Pat 
is, pai doe wickidly..& outragely [7.». out ratusliche] tra- 
nails in vanytes. 1445 2. A. Wills (1882) 134 V wille.. that 
myn exequies be not outragely done in expenses of vanites. 
1470 Henry Wallace xt. 160 Than Wallace said: ‘Ve 
wrang ws owtragely'. 

So + Owtragenesa = OU TRAGEOUSNESS. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 264/2 An Outeragenes, ¢.reessus, super 
Jiuitas. 

Outrageous (autr2-dzas), a. adv.) Forms: 4- 
outrageous; also 4 ut-, 4-5 oute-, 4-6 owt-, 5-6 
oult-; 4 Se, -eouas, 5 -nous, 5-6 -yous, -los, 5-8 
-ions, 6 -eus, -iowse, etc. [n. OF. outragens, AF. 
oult-, F, -eux, £. outrage OUTRAGE $6,!; see -ous.] 


[f. OuTRAGE a, + 


266 


1. Exceeding proper limits; excessive, im- 
moderate, extrayagunt, superfluous; enormous, 
extraordinary, unusual. In later use coloured by 


sense 2. 

1325 Weir, /Junt, 89 His frendes .. gert him wel eet and 
drinc, And lef his ulrageous swine, 1340 Hamro.e Pr. 
Conse. 9440 Outrageus hete and outrageouse calde, me 
Cuatcre fard, 7, 322 Vengeance shal nat parten fram his 
hous ‘That of his othes ista outrageous, 14., in Alexander, 
ete (EET. S.) 283 For pe outragez hight of housez, ¢ 1416 
Hoceneve Bat, den. 114 The somme ., Is nat cxcessif ne 
outrageous. 1447 Aolls of farit. V. 137/2 Outeragions 
assemble of pepill. 1484 Caxtox Chivalry 77 By ouer oult- 
1agyons drynkynge and etynge. 1g0z ATKINSON tr Jr 
fmitatione xxi. azo Rewembre the outragious peynes of 
hell & pourgatory. crgsgo R. Bieston Mayte Lortane Bij |, 
hy arrogance oultrageons thy tounge on vanting sweructh, 
1555 pen Decades 67 icinze pricked forwarde with owt- 
ragious hunger, 1585 ‘IM. Wasuixcios tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
ie ai. 46h, We found the streame ..so violent and out. 
ragious. 1696 Wutston 7A. Earth we 1722) 378 1] 
would. .afterward descend in violent and outragious Rains. 
1818 Miss Marorp in L'iéstranye £7/ (1870) IT. ti. go 
The Romans falways seemed to me) the most outrageous, 
strutting, boasting Larburians on the face of the earth. 
1868 Hrowsixnc Alay & BA. xu. 55 Yesterday he had to 
keep indours Mecause of the outrageous rain that fell. 

2. Excessive or unrestrained in action; violent, 
furious; t excessively bold or fierce (oés.>. 

1375 Harsovr Arvee ix. 102 For hys ontrageouss manheid, 
Confortit his men on sic mancir, ¢ 1386 Cuaccrr Jars. 7. 
P4385 In his outrageous anger and Tre. «1g20 Anturs of 
wlrth, 420 ‘Vhow hase wonnen thaym one werre, with 
owttrageouse wille, 1484 Caxton Latles of sop te xvi, 
‘There was a lyon whiche in his yougthe was fyers and 
moche outragyous. 1§23 La. Te esxers “7 piss. 1. exxxvii. 
165 Ihe came witha thre thousande of the moost outragyoust 
people in all that countrey, 1609 Rownasps Hhele Creve 
of Kind Gossips yo Sometimes her out-ragions madding fits, 
< mad as she, beside my wits, 1658 J. Jones tr. 
8117 So is revenge furiously out-ragious and out. 
ragiously furious. rgg1 Fags Orrnry Remarks Scvi/t (1752) 
16g From an outrageous Iunatic, lie suuk afterwards into 
a quiet, speechless idiot. 1806 H. Sipnons oad, Wife, + 
Witows : 198 ‘The old man was outrageous; Frederick 
acted with more policy. 

3. Excessive in injuiousness, cruelty, or offensiy 
ness; of the nature of violent or gross injury, 
wrong, or offence, or of a gross violation of law, 
humanity, or morality; grossly offensive or abusive. 

1456 Sik G. Have Zac Arues (8.1.8) 175 [fhe] do him 
sum outrageus injure. /4/d¢, 287 And he persevere in his 
outrageous langage. 1g02 Ord. Crystea Wen ni. ¥. (1506) 95 
Whyche thynge 3s outragyous & presumpcyon detestable 
ayenst god, 1§60 Dars ur. Séefdane'’s Comm. 274 b, Which 
outragious crueltie, | doubt not hit God wyll ones avenge. 
1583 GoLiine Coda on Pond, ii.65 ha man that hath no 
neeif doe rob or fleece his Neighbour of his goodes: therein 
appeareth so muchthe lewder and ontragionser naughtinesse. 
1642 in Clarendon //ést, Ned. v. 8 66 To punish those 
horrible, outrazions cruclties, which had been committed in 
the murthering, and spoiling so many of his Subjects, 1852 
Mrs. Siown Oniele Som's Coaxxy. 313 Vhe ottrageous treat. 
ment of poor Yom had roused her still more. 1864 TrENNvson 
Aydicer's F236 Velted with outrageous epithets, 1888 A. K. 
Giren Bedtnd Closed Deors ii, Whether lam to be made 
the victim of an outrageous scandal that will affect my whole 
future carecr, 


+B. as ade. = next. Oés. 


1375 Rearpr Bruce ix. 4%3 Ue wes onutrageouss hardy. 
1§26 SKELION Jagnyf 2570 Vo day hote, to morowe out- 
razyous colde. 

Outra‘geously, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2.) Inan 
outrageous manner: a. To an immoderale degree, 
excessively, extravagantly; violently, furiously; 
b. In violation or with shameless disregard of law, 
nea or humanity; atrociously, (lagrantly. 

1340 Hamvotr fsadfer xxx[i} 7 Pou hatid be kepand 
vanytes outrageusly, /é4/d. Cant. gor Paim pat lufis pis life 
outrageusly. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1V. 205 Julius 
Cesar... dede outrageonstiche azenst pe customs and fredain 
of Rome, ¢1g00 MAuNnnev. (1839) xxib 239 He may despende 
ynow, aud outrageously, 1474 Caxton Chesse ie iv. Cvb 
Which supposid that hit had been his squyer that he entretic 
so outragyously, 1g27 Torkincton Jer. (1884) 59 All 
nyghtit blew owtrageowsly. ¢ 1540 tr. Jef, Derg, Eng, Hist, 
(Cunden) 1. 257 Hee fell to the grownde, crienge owt- 
rageuslie that hee was slaine, 156 ‘I. Norton Caforn's 
Jnst.t. 27 Mt is good that this outragiously wicked madnesse 
he bewraied, 1625 K. Lonctr. Barelay's Argenis w. ii. 239 
Nobody durst speake to him thus outragiously fuming. 1713 
Steere Laglishen. No. 1. 3, 1] was most outragiously insulted 
by that Rascal of yours 1854 Dr Qetxcey War Wks. LY. 
283 It gives a colourable air of justice .. toa war which i-, 
in fact, the most outrageously unjust. 

Outra‘geousness. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
The quality of being outrageous: a. Excess, extra- 
vagance; excessive violence, fury, ferocity; b. Flag- 
rant wrongfulness or indignity; enormity, atrocious- 
ness, heinonsness. 

ae Matory Arthur xtv, i, 1 see wel ye haue grete 
wylle to be slayneas your fader was thorugh oultrageousnes, 
1845 Ascuam /o.rofh. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arb.) 17 That the 
ourragiousness of great gamyng shuld not hurte the honestie 
of shotyng, a1g48 Hate Chron, Men. VII 48b, Vhis 
aunswere..conld not mittigate or assuage the Scottes angre 
and outrageousnes. c1ggg Capt. Watt &. Dudley's Vor. 
7, fnd. (Makl) 11 The weather growinge into such a 
monstrous outragioasnes. 1695 J. Eowarns Perfect, Script. 
19 An example of the impudence and outragiousness of lust, 
1798 flist.in Ann, Reg. 96/2 The violenceand outrageousness 
that had characterised its original champions. 1869 E. S. 
Frournns Church's Creed or Crown's Creed ? 36 ‘Vhe out- 
rageousness of the whole proceeding. 


OUTRANCE. 


Ou'trager, [f Ovurracez.! + -rR1.] One who 
subjects to outrage or gross violence, a violator. 

1873 H. Srexcer Study Sociod. ix. (x874) 208 An outrager 
of all laws and social duties, 1892 Columbus (0.) Drs. 
iz Apry Assaulters and outragers of children, 

Ou'traging, /f/.a. [f. OvTracez.! + -1NG 2,] 
That outrages or grossly offends; that violates 
justice, morality, or decency; acting in an ont- 
rageous manner; + furious, raging (0/s.). 

1567 Drant /lorace, Ep. xix. F viij, For plaice ingenders 
tremling stryfe und strife outraginge ire, 161z CHAPMAN 
Widdewes Tin, Fijh, Vhese are the ditches ..in which 
outraging colts plunge both themselues and their riders. 
1642 Bripce Wownd, Conse, Cured i, 9 The outraging 
licenciousuesse of Kings. 1895 Dally News 17 Jan. 6/4 Vt 
is gratuitously outraging to his unfortunate readers. 

+ Outragiou'sitie. O/s. In 4 outragiouste, 
5 -gyousyte. [a. Akr. type *outrageousté, f. 
outvagcous + -te, -TY: not recorded in OF. (Cf. 
Jovocusitin] ‘The quality of being OuTRAGEOUS : 
a. Going beyond usual bounds, abnormality, 
monstrosity ; b. Violence. 

1340 Hamrore 2. Conse. 5010 Hf any lyms be here 
unsemely, ‘Vhurgh outragiousté of kyad namely, Gode sal 
abate pat outrage, thurgh myght, Aud sake ba lyins semely 
to sight, 1470-85 Manory -frt/ucr ut. xv, [He] charged hem 
nener to doo outragyousyte nor mordre, 

Outraie, variant of Qutray 2.1 Obs. 

Out-rail, 7. (Ovr- 18.) ¢rans. To ontdo 
in railing ; to surpass in the use of raillery. 

1676 Wyentatky 21. Dealer ii. (17351! 20 Thou _mayst 
easily come to..out-rail a Wit. a@1704 T. Brown Sat. on 
br, Ning Wks, 1730 1. 59 He'd out-rail Oats, and curse both 
thee and Roufflers. 1876 L. Srrennn Ang. 2%. 18th C1. 173. 

+ Outraious,@. O/s. Also 6 ontraous, -ray- 
ious. [app. f. OuTRay sé, + -ovs, 

In the first quot. repr. outrains, ie. outriayus in the F. 
original, so that the Eng, also may be for onfrajons = ont. 
rageous. On the other hand efruens in quot. 1523 cannet 
be so explained.) 

= OVTRAGEOUS a., in its various senses, 

1303 R. Bausnr Alaud?, Synae 5492 3yf pou hane he so 
coueytons ‘Vo meres men oner cutraious ¢1450 LOoNELicH 
Cradl xxxv. 162 Aad Redyn Al day with gret peyne In An 
Owtraious Contre Certeyne. 1523 In. Berners d7o/ss. 1. 
xhv. 6x Kyng Phylyppe.. made light theraf, and sayd how 
his nephne was but an outraous fole. 

Hence tOntraiously adv. Obs. 

1303 R. Bausne /and?, Syrtne 2196 3yf pou be a lordyng, 
And ontraiusly takyst menays pyng Vu tyme of werre or 
tyme of pes, 13.. [see OurRAGELY, @ 1340). 

+ Outra‘ke!, Cés. Also oute reche, utrack, 
-rak\e. [? corrupt. of omfrage.] Outrage, excess. 

13.. Cursor MM. 4133 \Cott.) If yee do suilk an outrake 
[e. er. vtrack, onterake] Fulsiker may yee be owrake. /did. 
6295 (Cott.) For ogh [27 oft] on him Pai soght vtrak [7 2-7. 
outrake, onte reche, vtrake] Quar-for oft sith pai fand his 
wrak, /éfd. 29073 (Cott) For bof we fast we agh noght take 
Nober o mete ne drink vtrake. 

+Ou-trake*. dial. Obs. [f.Ovr-7 + Rakesb3] 
a. An expedition, a raid. b. (See quot. 1825.) 

a1765 Vorthumbld. betrayd by Dowglis xxxii.in Child 
#allads (1885) V1. vi. clxxvi. 4313/2 And I haue beene in 
Lough Leven The most part of these yeeres three: Vett had 
] neuer noe out-rake. 31802 Sippatp Chron, Se. Poetry 
Gloss., Outrake, an expedition, an out-ride..also an exten- 
sive open pasture for sheep or cattle. 1825 Brocketr V.C. 
Gloss, Ontrake, a free omer for sheep from inclosed 
pastures into open grounds, or common lands. 1889 Sérecdts 
¥ Patches 26 June (I. D. D.), The records of the Court 
Baron of Holgate twice mention an sutrack. 

+ Ou'trance. (és. exc.as Fr. (airais). Forms: 
5-6 oultra(ujnce, 5 out-, owtraunce, 7 outter- 
auce, 5- outrance. See also Urrerance. [a. OF. 
oultrance, outrance (13h ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.) going 
beyond bounds, excess, extremity, f. ordtrer, outrer 
to pass beyond, surpass, conquer, drive ont of 
bounds or to extremity, = Pr. wtrar, It. oltrare to 
go beyond, f. L. adra, It. olfra, F. oltre, outre 
beyond. In this form the word has been more or 
less obs. since 17th c., since which time however 
the Fr. phrase @ outrance, a toute oulrance (err0- 
neously @ Poutrance), to excess, 10 extremity, has 
been in occasional use, instead of the )ing. a¢ or 
to (the) ontrance. But nlready ¢1400 the same 
vowel-shortening which changed ozfer, outmost to 
utter, utmost, shortened outrance to uttrance, subseq. 
often extended to Urrrrance, in which form the 
word is still oceasional in literary use.) 

A degree which goes beyond bounds or beyond 
measnre; excess: only in the phrases /o (s/o) 
outrance, beyond all limits, to the utmost, to ex- 
tremity, a/ ovtrazice, at the last extremily ; fo fight 
(0 (the) ot at oulrance, to fight to the bitter end, 
to the death (rendering VF. conzbattre a ontrance, 
a loute oulrance, v3the. in Litre). 

xqta-20 Lypc, Chron, Troy t. ii, Fyrste he must..Unta 
oultraunce with these bulles to fyght. 14.. Hoccerve Sad. 
Virg. & Christ 48 Lest..Vhe feead me assaille, & haue 
at the outrance. atq2a — De Keg. Princ. 3217 Rathir 
hadde I-putte hym to Fe outraunce. ¢1gso R. Birston 
Bayte Fortune Avj, But poore men to punishe vnto the 
oultrance. 160r Hoitann /‘/iny 1. 280 As if sword-leacers 
were bronght within the lists to fight at outterance. 1609 
— Anni. Marcell, xix, ii, ras ‘Vhey were so stiffely set to 
fight to the ontrance. 1755 SMotLeTT Oura. u. v. (1783) I. 
8y note, To fight the owner to extremity or outrance, 1819 


OUTRANGE. 


Scott /vanhoe viii, The combat was understood to be at 
oulvance 

|b. The corresponding Fr. phrase (also erron. 
a Loutrance), 

1600 Tare in Gutch Co. Cur. L. 8 The manner of fight is 
py Capitulation, or a Toute Ovtrance. 31883 Standard 
24 Oct. 5/2 (Stanf.) Every duellist & ovérance binds himself 
to commit suicide or murder. 

Outrange (autremndg), 2. [Ovur- 21, 18, 17.] 

1. trans. Gunnery. To exceed in range, have 


a longer range than. 5 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 85 ‘Vhe best rifles on my principle 
will out-range by several hundred yards the best ‘six. 
pounder’ in her Majesty's service. 1899 Westin. Gaz. 
2 Nov. 7/2 Our forces were seriously outnumbered, and oar 
guns outranged until the arrival of the Naval Brigade. 

2. To surpass in extent of time. 

1887 Pall Madi G.1 June 5/2 ‘Vhe red deer..can outrange 
them all in the historic records of his antiquity, 

3. To range beyond. 

1883 Philad. Telegraph XL. No. 35.3 Vheir brethren who 
outranged the forest fastnesses and fell into the hands of men. 

b. Nat. To range past or ahead of, to outsail. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

QOutra‘nk, z. (Ovur- 21.) “aus. 
superior in rank to, to take precedence of. 

1864 in Wesster. 188: P. Du Cuatu Land Midnight 
Sun IL 150 The Norwegians..outrank every other nation 
in Europe in that respect. 

Out-ra‘nt, v. (Ovt- 18 or 21.] fans. To 
exceed in ranting. 

1646-8 G. Daniet Pucets Wks. 1878 FE. 211 Ligh Stories, 
to out-rane our dull Gazetts. 1681 Micxentncinn Char. 
Shaw Plotter Wks. 1716 L219 He has.. Prophaneness 
enough to out-rant a Tory. 1885 L pool Post 27 Mur, 4/6 He 
attempts to out-rant and ~.ont-slang the Padi Madi Gasette. 

Outraous, obs. form of OuTrAious. 

Out-rape, -rate, etc.: see OuT-. 

+ Out-ra‘se, -raze, 7 Obs. [Ovt- 16.] 
frans. To pluck or root out, to destroy; to erase, 
efface or rub out. Hence + Out-ra‘sed ffi. a. 

3qt2-z0 Lyvu. Chrom, Prey we xxxi, Let not his prease thy 
royall booke defface But im all haste his renowne ontrace. 
14az tr. Seereta Secret, Uriv. Pri. 128 Fryst he makyd his 
owyn cigh to be ont-rasit, ¢1586 C'1rss Pensronn 2s. 
Lxxiv, xviii, Nor utterly out-rase From tables of thy grace 
The flock of thy afflicted ones. 1621 G. Saxnys Ociid’s 
Wet, vit. (1626) 142 Out-razed by the sterne Diseases rage. 
1638 — Paraphr, Div. Poems, Fob (1648) 14 No Eye still 
his ont-raz'd impression view. 

Outraught, obs. pa. pple. of OuTREACH. 

Outrave, Sc, past t. of Ourrive v. Obs. 

+ Ou'tray, sé. Ols. Also 5 owtray(e. [f. next.] 

1, = Ovrttacs sé. in various senses. 

14.. Ser F. Mandevelle § Souden 78 in Waal. #. P,P. 
(2864) 1.157 Iu most outraye. Sathanase was lowset, and 
cawsit this syn. ¢1475 Rauf Coilgear 156 He start vp 
stoutly agane..For anger of that outray that he had thair 
tane. 1610 HoLtann Caniden's Brit, (1637) 134 With... great 
cruelty they committed oatraics along these shores. c 1611 
Crapman défad xxi. 506 You. .kuow well the outrays that 
engage MI young men’s actions. 

2. ?An outgoing ; a going ont of bounds. 

€ 1624 Cuarman Aatrachom. 80 The cut and night-hawke, 
vie much skathe confer On all the outraies, where for food 

ere. 


Outray’, v7! Obs. exe. dial. [a. Anglok’, ed?- 
reter, outreter (of which Godef. cites sdfrea for 
ultreia from Horn ef Rimenhild):—late L. type 
tudtricire, {. ultr@ beyond; practically identical 
in sense with OF. oultrer, ontrer:—L. *udtrare; 
hence cognate with oudrage, med.L. udtraytien, 
and its derivative ouérage vb., of which oeéray is, 
in its earlier senses, to a great extent a doublet. 
But it appears to have been sometimes felt as 
a compound of OuT- and Ray 56. and v., aphetie 
for Array: cf. quots., 1387, 1611 in sense 1.] 

t1. éntr. To go beyond or exceed bounds; to 
stray ; to break away from a certain place er order; 


to be or get out of array. Obs. 

13.- Coer de £. 2713 Nefell that a noble stede Outrayyd 
flow paynym. ¢1374 Cnaucer Aovth. un pr. vi. 6 (Camb. 
MS.) Pat they ae sholden nat owtrayen or forlyuen fro the 
vertuus of hyr noble kynrede. 1386 — Clerk's 7. 587 This 
warne } yow put ye uat sodeynly Out of youre self for uo 
wo sholde outreye. 1387 ‘Trevisa é/igden (Rolls) VET. 243 
ls Normans arrayed hem eft, and torncde azen uppon be 
Knglische men pat outrayed [7% 7. were out of aray], and 
chased hem in every side. c1611 Crarman /éfad v. 793 
Yonr foes, durst not a foote addresse Without their ports .. 
And now they out-ray to your flecte. 3 

2. intr. ‘Yo go beyond the bounds of moderation 
or propricty ; to be extravagant; to go to excess. 

€1440 lork Wyst. xxxiii. 100 Agayne Sir Cesar hym selfe 
he segges and saies, All be wightis in this world wirkis in 
waste, Pat takis hym any tribute; pos his teching outrayes. 
1624 Jackson Christ's Answ. § 14 Reason itself must: be 
regulated .. otherwise it will outray farther in its desires 
than sense. 1625 — Crecd v. v. §8 Without whose lists 
should he tempt them to outray much in notorious dis- 
soluteness. 1878 Camberdd. Gloss., Ovt ray, to exceed 
propriety, ; 

3. ¢rans. To go beyond, overcome; to vanquish, 
erush; to surpass, excel. Now drad, 

1420 Anturs of clrth, xxiv, The child playes atte the 
balle, That outray schalle 30 alle Derfly that daye!  ¢ 1430 
lwvos. Chichev. & Byc. in Dodsley O. P. X1L 336 Wymmen 
han made hemself so stronge, For to ontraye humylite. 1430 
— St. Margaret 343 Thi chast lyf, thy parfyt holynesse 


To be 


' Han me verquysshed and outrayed in distresse. 
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¢ 1440 
Generydes 2426 What knyghte is yender,.That in the feld 
outrayth enerychone? 1§23 SRELION Crown Laurel xxiii, 
The cause why Demosthenes so famously is bruted Onely 
proceeded, for that he did outray Eschines. a 1gz29 = 2. 
Sparowe 84 Where Cerberux doth barke,.. Whom Hercules 
dyd outraye. 1876 I’, K. Rowixson HArtéy Gloss., Outray, 
to outshine; to excel. 

+4. rir. To be outrageous, commit oulrages. 

1377 Pel. Locms (Rolls) |. 217 Jif that his enemys oust 
outrayed, To chasteis hem wolde he not lete. ¢ 1450 Lone. 
wicn Grail xivi. 41 Anon kyng Mordrayns gan to Owtraye, 
And Al the Contre gim for to Afriye And brend bothe Castel 
and town. 

+5. érans. To outrage, te treat outrageously ; to 
injure, insult, abuse. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Vedejote se Nad saide batre gauimes weren alle gone 
Owttrayede with hethen thede. ¢1475 Nanf Coflgcar 374 
Sone man that thow outrayd Ts not sa simpill as he said. 
1530 Pat saw. 6519/6, Loutray a persone (Ly digite), F do some 
outrage or extreme hurtto bym. Fe ovdfrege. 

+6. To put out of bounds). turn out, expel. Ody. 

1415 Hocetevy 7 Sim F. Oddcastde 279 In your fals errour 
shol yee been uutiayed And been enhabited with Sathana. 
1430-40 Lyng. Lochas mi. xxti. Aeading, Fevagoras King of 
Cipre was by Artaxerxes outrayed and putte from his 
kingdom. ¢1470 Haroinc Chron. cox, xi, They two 
warryed..Vpon the duke of Burgoyne, and hym outrayed, 
That he went into Burgoyne all formayed. 

Ilence + Outray‘er, one who abuses or insults; 
+ Outray‘ing vé/. sb. Ody. 

1375 Barsour Arnce xvite Se Lot gif the mide mine. 
uenture Befell thame, it suld rieht hard thing We till leict 
thame till outraying. 1600 W. Watson Deceueordon (16021 
215 Howsocuer some surly syres, or mincing outraicrs due 
scorne and scotfe at them behinde their buckes. 

Outray:, v2 rare. [6 Ovr- 14, 20+ Ray 
v5 56.) 8. fetr, To llash out as aray; to radiate, 
emanate, b. (wis. ‘Vo surpass in radiance. 

1647 H. More f’ecws 144 Mans soul from Gods own life 
outtay’d. 1652 Bextowks 7%cof/. 1 viii, Thou outray'st 
sll diamonds of the skies. 1898 Lp, Dr ‘Vaptay Jecais Ser. 
tot An aureole outrayed upon her brow. 

Outrayious, variant of Ourratovs. Ody. 

Out-raze, variant of Ovt-Rasn, v7. Ods, 

Outre, obs. variant of Urrer @. 


 Outreé (etre), a. (0.) LF. onttrd, pa. pple. of 
outrer to go beyond limits, to push to excess.) 
Beyond the bounds of what is nsual or considered 
correct and proper ; unusual, eccentric, out-of-the- 
way; exagverated. 
Ricuakpson Statues dfady 191 ‘Vhe Swonl comes 
2a Vard through her Body: the Expression i» some- 
age, and Ontré. 1742 LIne F. Audreses Pref. 
ons cye instantly rejects anything entrée. 1991 Mus. 
Raneurre Aon. forest vii, In these solitiury woods it is 
quite ovfre., 1816 SunceR élist. Cards 66 Some of then are 
extravagant and oxtré, «1859 Dn Quincey Conversation 
Wks. 1860 XIV. 169 He will talk apon ovéré subjects. 
+ B. as sé. That which is extravagant or fan- 


tastic. Obs. 

1759 Gotpom. Pot, Learn. x. To exhibit the ridiculous 
outvé of w harleqoin under the sanction of that venerable 
name. 1760-72 H. Brooxe fed of Oued, (1809) IL. 53 4 
sumptttoits orfreé of terms, and new cut of phrase. 

Outreach (auwtyrit{, 56. [Ovr- 7.) The act 
of reaching eut. 

1870 Wnoner fo £. MM. Chidd 30 No proof beyond this 
yearning, This outreach of our hearts, we need. 1884 
Pritsivs Brooks New Starts in Lifev. $0 What a different 
thing this life and this outreach toward man becomes. 


Outreach (antyritf), o.! [Ovr- 15, 18¢, 14,15.] 
L. “rans. ‘To excced in reach, to reach or extend 


beyond ; to exceed, surpass. 

21568 Ascuam Schoévi 1. (Arb.) 21, 1 found the site so 
good..hbut the making so costlie, outreaching my habilivic, 
1646 Six T. Brownt /'sctet. Ep. 385 Vhis..may seeme to 
ontresch that fact, and to exceed the regular distinctions of 
murder. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr, Live (1747) HD. 175 It puzzles 
my Conceit, and out-reaches my Wonder. 1879 Printers 
Droons Jfftence of Fesus ii, 131 He. .did a Jarger work 
which has far outreached the Jewish people, . 

+2. ‘Vo overreach ; to deceive, cheat ; to oulwit. 

1579-80 Nortu /¢etarch (1676) 163 Fabius .. was ont- 
reached und deceived by Hannibals fine stratagem of his 
Oxeu. 1634 Forp 2. Warteck w. iv, The man Of cunning 
is oat-reach'd 3 we must be safe. 1643 Hexte Ausw. fern 
47The Doctor hath outreached him. 

8. tnir. Vo reach too far; to go beyond bounds. 

1651 N. acon Dise. Govt. Fag. it. vie (1739) 28 A Prince 
that knew how co set a full value upon Chureh-men,..and, 
it may be, did somewhat outreach in that course. 

4. ¢rans. and intr. To reach out, stretch out, 


extend. foet. 

1594 Sc. Mefr. Ps. exxxvi. vi, Yea, he the heany charge 
Of all the earth did streache, And on the waters large The 
sume he did out reache, 1801 Soutuny JAadeder vi. xiii, 
‘They stood with earnest eyes, And arms out-reaching, when 
again The darknessclosed around them, 1818 Kears £ tedyare. 
1. 867 With wings outraught And spreaded tail, a vulture 
could not glide Past them. 1887 Bowen I frgid enefd i. 535 
Hand outreaching to hold him, and spear uplifted to smite! 

So Ou'trea:ching 2/. sd. and Api. a. 

1587 Gonninc De Afornay xxxi. 501 And for dhe ont- 
reaching of abhominations, there shalbe desolation vnto 
the ende. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 359/1 Other craft at 
anchor, sheltered by the outreaching hate 

+ Outrea:ch, 7.2 Obs. rare. A variant of Out- 
REIK 2, to fit out, equip. LIlence + Outrea-cher, 
an outfitter. 

1640 in Spalding 7'vroud. Chas, f [see OUTPUTTER 3h 


OUTREIKING. 


Outread (autrid), 7. [Ovur- 13 b, 18.] 

+1. frans. ‘lo read throngh or to the end. rave. 

1659 A. Hay Deary (3. HS. rigor) gr [1] outred the first 
book, which caryes on the story till che birth of Christ. 

2. To outdo in reading; to read more than. 

1815 Zeduca LIT. 260 She would out-rend Lydia languish 
herself. 1888 FL Warpex Uih of dilly VW axii, 20) 
Ladies out-read as, ont-write us. 

tOutreader. Obs. rare. [For *outredder, f. 
Orrkep v1 2.) One who fits out (a ship’. 

1622 Mianvxes lan. Law Merch 444 Against Pirats, their 
assisters or bettors, Outreaders or Receivers. 

Outrea‘son, 7. [Ovt-18¢,15.) fans. To 
overcome by reasoning or argument; to outdo 
OF stirpass in reasoning. 

1644 J. Goopwis Davis. Bighting agst. God 3 “Uhat way 
which stidl be alte i out-reasou .. cll other wayes, will at 
last exalt unitie. 1677 Garr Crt. Gentes IE ay. rz SN 
carnal mind vainly puffed up ont-reasons al good con- 
victions of dutic. 1821 /ramiiey 462 They were alike 
out-voted und out-ressoned. 1891 C. Cont Cy Ross 139 He 
did not attempt to vutreason the silly superstition, 

Out-reave to Out-redden: sec Our-. 

+ Out-re‘ckon, v. 06s. [Ovr- 18.] 
Fo cacced in reckoning or computation. 

1617 Kiet Codentinian ti, A power that can preserve 
us after ashes, And take the names uf men out-reckon or 
1698 Pysos in /'7i¢. Trans, XX. 141 Vat Jul. Cas. Scaliger 
- -olt-reckorts them all. 

Outrecuidance ‘wtruk«dans, aarkwidans). 
arch, Alse 3-6 oultre-, -euyd-, -quyd-, 6-cuid-, 
-a(u)nec, 5 utterquidaunee, 6 ultrequed-, 7 
outercuidance. [a. F. cmfrecteddnce (12-13th c. 
in Haty.-Daim., f. ovtrecetider iethe. , f ontre 
beyond, to excess + ceeéder Lo think, plume oneself 
i-L, cdgtédre to think.] Excessive self-esteem ; 
overwecning self-contidence or sclfconceit ; ano- 
gance ; conceit, presumption. 

1435 tn Mars Huy. fat France (Rolls) UW. 524 Grete pride 
and outecnidaunee, and setting wou store be none otlerc 
lnanter frenshipe «1498 “Altace ew. in Skelton'’s Wks. 
(1845) TD. goes Sere may thou rue thy viterquidaunee. 1524 
St Papers Hen. VILE, VW 225 She shal remagie in over- 
moche estymacion aml oulecuidunce of her self 1599 
Proughton'’s Let. jie vo Vo such an ounecuidance hath your 
selfe-conceit caried you. a@16§z Ros. Mad Conple i i. 
Wks. 1873 1.5 Vherein wis youroutecuidance. 1819 Scot 
feanhoe in, Weis falltime. that the outrecuidance of these 
peasants should be restradned, 1888 Sat, Mev. 18 Nag. 95/2 
Admiral Hornby tas rebuked the outrecuidance of Luglist- 


ten who seemed to think so. 
+ Ou'tred, sf. Se. O65. (f, Outre 7+ Kev 96.) 


L. Clearance from debt or Hability; settlement 
of accounts; finishing of a business. 

1491 sletee Dove, Concéé. (1339 2035/1 As git he has guttine 
Mapayment noroutred, 1330i0 Pitcuirn Caran Priacy Ley" 
For outred and payment of his faderis dettis. 1695 J. SvGh 
Article Wks. 1844 1. 282 Why ele woold his Crave have so 
earnestly required expedition and hasty outred + 

2. Outlit, equipment (of a ship, aman). 

1491 wleda slaedit, (1839) 154 Pat patrick liel. jal. pay 
..for be outred of his parte of his schip callit be mare of 
dunde. 592 Se. tits Jas. 67 i814) VED. 5qt/1 Sen the 
outred of the saidis schippis. 1610 J. Mrtvinn Liar (1842) 
710 They tno wer left to nuk outred for thame selfs. 

t Outre'd, v1 Se. Obs. [6 Ovt-15 4+ Ruy.) 

1. érens. To discntagle; to extricate from diffi- 
culties by settlement of liabilities; to clear of 
encumbrances. 

3467 Se. Acts Jas. 11, c. 23 (1547) For their payment, and 
to outred their selfe. 1488 victa Dont. Concrt. 11839) 103 '2 
His exeeotoris has gudis aneuch for pe outredding of his 
dettis, 1610 J. Metvint. Diary (1842) 710 We wantit no 
credite to outred our selffis out of all expensis, 1670 in H. 
Miller Siewes g Leg. x. 11850) 150 Mor outredding them of 
their necessary and most urgent affitirs. 

2. To fit out (a ship). 

1535 La. Dveas. Acc. Seat. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 285" 
To George Wallace, for outredding of the Kingis gracts 
schip towart Deip. 1g92 Se. clots Fas. 17 (1814) 541 Being 
commandit be his bienes to wictuali and outred the schipts, 

Out-re'd, v2 [f. Ovr- 20 + Reva.) vans. 
To surpass in redness. 

1648 Hurriek Sfesper., UW ceping Cherry, F saw a cherry 
weep,.. Beestuse my Jolia’s lip..did ont-red the same. 

Out-rede: see ATREDE v. 

Out-rei-gn,v. [Ovt-17,18.] ¢rans. To reign 
to the end of, beyond, or longer than. 

1590 Srenser J. O. ux. 45 Till they outraigned had their 
utmost date, 1641 Sik E, Dering Sf. on Relig, 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 Antichrist hath out-raigned him for 1600 yeares, 1801 
W. ‘Vavior in Monthly Mag. X1. 19 [Rome] governed by 
twelve Caesars in succession, of whom the second Augustus, 
out-reigned the others. 

+ Outrei‘k,v. Sc, Ods. [f. Out- 154 Reik v.] 
érans, Yo fit out or eqnip. 

1640-1 Atrhcudbr. War-Comu, Min, Bk. (1855) 102 A roll 
of the number, bothe of horss and foote, which may be out- 
reiked .. for the foirsaid recerve. 1 Lond, Gaz. No. 
2950/3 The Men to be outreiked for this present Levy. ’ 

So + Owtreik sé., + Ou'treiking 7/, 5d., equip- 
ment, outfit; tOw treiker, one whoequipsor fits ont. 

1644 Sc. Acts Chas. (1819) V1. 74/2 That there bea moneths 


vans, 


*pay advanced for their outreike and fornisheing their horses. 


3648 /éid. V1. 3171/1 title, Act in favours of the outreikers 
of Horse and Foot in this Levie. 1708 M. Bruck Good 
News 21 Many..that seemed to be very far behind, get 
a new Stock, and a new Out-reiking. avi 
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OUT-RELIEF. 


Ou't-relie:f. = Oui-doorrelicf: see OvTDOORa. 2. 

1892 Malé Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/z You have got an out-relief 
olficer. Westm. Gas. 31 May 3’: There are successful 
out-relief unions as well as successful anti-ont-relief unions, 
1goo Wei Cent, Rev. VIL 399 Even under the system of 
vut-relief there is some little incentive left. 

Outrely, obs. form of OUTERLY. 

Outreness (strenés). [f. OvTre + -NEss.] 
The quality of being oérd, unnsual, or peculiar. 

3832 Mottey Corr. (1889) Lik 19 The University towns 
lin tsermany] are the homes of ‘outré-ness’, 1882 Haw- 
THORNE Dr, Grimshawe viii, A certain seemly beaoty in 
him showed strikingly the. .outréness of the rest of their lot. 

+ Ou't-rent. Oés. [Ovt- 6.) Kent paid out; 
payment of the nature of reul or rent-charge, esp. 
as deducted from or opposed lo income or rent 
received. 

1479 Bury Wrdls (Camden) 51 ‘That the seid Roberd shall 
beer alle oute rentys and scruices of olde tyine charged vpon 
the seid maner to the chief lordes uf the same fee. 1523 
Frauen, Sez. 31 Thao must there be deduct uut of the 
sayd grose somme all maner of out rentes and urdynary 
charges. 1635 Ear, Steaeronp Lett. & Disp. (1739) |. 487 
Mso that all the other Out-Reats forth of my Estate Le 
urderly paid, 1769 Aclome luclos, Act 15 Persons having 
any... Rent, Out-rent, Fee-farm rent. 1794 Huteittinson 
Hist. Cambld, }. 259 note, Reserving to the vicar..an out- 
rent of 6s. 8. yearly. s 

+Ou'trepa:ss,?. Os. [a. F.oulrepasser tthe. 
in Hatz.-Darm.', f. ondre beyond + fasser to pass.) 
trans. To pass beyond, surpass. Hence $ Outre- 
passed /f/.a.. surpassing. So + Outrepasse s/., 
that which surpasses alt others. 

1477 Caxton Fason 20b, Certaynly my lady ys the 
oultrepasse of al other ladyes. Aff. 32 The..oultrepassed 
Deante of the vertuwus Myrro, 1645 Crty Adarzat 21 Why 
should a few Accumptants stand up like Hercules Colomnes, 
which no man dares outrepasse ? 

Outrequydaunce, obs. f OUTRECUIDANCE. 

Out-resent to Out-rhyme: sce OtT-. 

Outride (autraid), sd. rare. [f. next.) 

1. The act of riding out, a ride out; an excursion. 

1740 Mourrvinte J/obhined Ded., Vour province ts the 
town; leave.me a small outride in the country. 1765 Percy 
Relignes Gloss., Outrake, an out-ride jor expedition. 

2. Vhe district of an outrider or commercial 
traveller. /oced, 

3884 Lipton-onSevern Gloss, 1896 Warwicksh. Gloss. 

Outride,v. (Ocr- 14, 15, 18, 17.] 

L. gntr. and trans. To ride out, Ods. or poet. 

1460 Lybeaus Pisce. 952 Gyffroun hys hors oatryt, And 
was wode out of wyt. 1815 CAévon. iu cine. Reg. 629 The 
bravest that ever in battle oulrade. 

2. To outdo in riding, to ride better, faster, or 
fatther than; to leave behind or outstrip by riding. 

1530 Patscr. 650/2 Tike as swyfte a yeldlynge ax thou 
canste fynde and Tholde the twenty nobles Foutryde the. 
1597 Stans. 2 //ew. 15004. 36. 1685 Dancrecinip Men 
3 Feb, 21 We..by much out-rode all the Pursuers for the 
space of an hour Whip and Spur. 1861 Thackeray San 
Georges (1880) §3 What postition can outride that pale 
horsemin? 1890 'R. Botorrwooo "Cod. Refornt (1891) 245 
He tried ineffectually to outride. .the furious animal. 

b. édransf. and fig. 

1672 Davptn Cong. Granada i. i. (1725) 40 Like a Tempest 
that out-rides the Wind. 1791 Paine: Rights of Max (ed. 4) 
ais ‘Their anxiety now was to uutride the news lest they 
should be stopt. i 

8. Ofa ship: To ride out, to survive the violence 
of .a storm). 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Hug. 1. ¥.1739).11 Who by 
patience out-rode the storms of foreign force, 1827 Tartan 
Coust, dist. 1. ¥. (1876) 247 Those perils appear less to us, 
who know how the vessel outrode them. 1856 R. A. 
Vaucuan A/ystics (1860) 1. 202 By what divine art was it 
that bis ark’ was so skilfully framed as tv out-ride those 
deluges of trouble? 

4, inir. To ride in advance of or beside a carriage 
as an outrider. (Cent. Dict.) 
Outrider (autyrai:das), 

rides out or forth. 

+1. An officer of the sheriff's court whose duties 
included collecting dues, delivering summonses, ete. 

1340 Act 14 Fedww. F/, co 9 Et que per tieux Daillifs & 
hundreders, et lour soutzbaillifs, le Rot & le poeple soient 
servi4, en oustant pur touz jours toux les outriders & autres 
qui en divers Countees avant ces hures notoriemeat ont 
destruit le poeple. 1406 Kells Parl Wb. 598/1 Vlosours 
Visconts .. les ditz amerciaments levent par lour Ministres 
appellez Outryders. ¢1460 Voreeley Alyst. xx. 26 ot all 
fals indytars, Quest mangers and lurers, Aad all thise fals 
out rydars. 1607 Cowett /aterpr., Owiryders, seeme to be 
none vther but bayliffe errants, employed by the ShyreendS 
or their fermers, to ride to the fardest places of their 
counties or hondreds, with the more speede tu summon ta 
their county or hundred courts. [So 1706 in Puitsrs, 1848 
in Wuarron.] 

+2. An officer of an abbey or convent, whose 
duty it was to attend to the external domestic 
requirements of the communily, esp. to look after 
the manors belonging to it. Ofs. 

c1375 Se. Ley. Saints xxx. (Pheodera) 424 Pai ordenyt 
hyr pare out-rydere, Par witale tu pe house to hy. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Z’rof 166 A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 
At outridere that louede veuerie (cf. SAipman's 7. 65). 
1993 Laxcu. 7. PA Cv. 116 Til... religious uut-ryders 
reclused in here cloistres, 1526 in Visitad, Norwich (Cam- 
den) 214 (Abbey St. Beact’s, Hulme) Dompous Willelmus 
Hornyng, oute-rider. 
Norwych, owle-ryder. 


{Ovur- §.] One who 
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+3. a. Aforagerofanarmy. b. A highwayman. 

1s81 Savity Sacitus, Hist. w. b (sgt) 207 “Vhe cohorts... 
recovered all the spoile, sane onely that which certaine out- 
riders had caryed further into the cuntrey. 1g98 Grenewry 
Tacitus, Ann. Ww. Vi. (1622) 97 ‘The out-riders and forragers 
were conducted by certaine chosen Moores. 1600 Hevwoop 
ist PL. dw. 10, ut i. Wks 1874 1. 43, 1 feare thou art 
some ontrider that liues by taking of purses here, on Hiassets 
Heath. 1625 K. Loxe ir. Barclay's Argenis 1. i. 4 Some 
outriders of Lycogenes his campe, which..lay in wait for 
any passengers, 

4, A commercial traveller; a tradesman’s travel- 
ling agent. dal. 

1762 Misc. Hiss. in Ann. Reg. 205 When the humble ont- 
rider astride his saddle-bags, goes his rounds for fresh urders, 
todealers and chapnien in the cuuntry, 1785 Truster d/od. 
Times 2 1g An outrider to a tradesman in London, 1814 
Marsiaus ev. IV. 220 1. D. D.) Mr. M. was some yeitrs 
out-rider and clerk to Mr. W. igor Nig Q.5.9 VID. 462,'1. 

5. A mounted attendant who rides in advance of 
or beside a carriage. 

1g30 Patser. 250/2 Outryder, avant conrreur. 1791 Man. 
DNrntay Diary 2 Aug., We saw a very handsome coach, 
and four horses, followed by..outriders, stop at the gate. 
3801 lan. Keg. 13 She set off for Brighton with four horses 
and outriders. 1860 Apetame A, Procier Saéder Hoy til, 
Outriders first. in pomp and state, Praneed on their horses 
through the gate. “7g. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D. vi, 
There were. light outriders of pithy weed. . 

Ouwtri:ding, 74/. st. [OvT- y.] ‘The action 
of viding ont; spec. raiding, marauding. So Out- 
riding ///. a. 

1868 Grirtos Chron, 1.185 When the tyme came of her 
ont ryding none sawe her, but her husband. @16qx Te. 
Muusracu ders & Vow, (1642) 287 ‘The Inhabisants uf 
Thrachonitis.. were by him restrained of out-riding, robbing, 
and spoyling uf their neighbours, their ancient practise. 
812 Scoit det. CoCrabbe in Lockhart, His [Robin Hood's] 
indistinct ideas concerning the doctrine of vecun7 and dase 
heing no great objection to an outriding Borderer, 

Outri-g, v.  [Back-formation fron: OcTRIGGER 
3.) drans. To furnish with outriggers. 

1883 //arper's Mag. Oct. 7213/1 It could be outrigged fur 


Something rigged out or projecting. 


1. Naw. a. A strong beam passed through the 
port-holes of a ship, used to scenre the masts and 
counteract the strain in the act of careening; b. 
A spar to haul out a shect; ¢. A small spar to 
thrust out and spread the breast-backslays; d. A 
loom swung out to hang boats clear of a ship ; 
¢. ‘The cathead of a ship (Knight Déet, Ach.) ; 
f. Any framework rigged up outside the gunwales 
of a ship. 

176g Farcoxer Died, Marine (1789), Out-rigger,a stron 
eam of timber, of which there are several fixed on the side 
of a ship, and projecting from it, in order to secure the masis 
in the act of careening, Out-rigger is also. a sinall boom, 
occasivaally used in the ¢eps to thrust out the breast-back- 
stays to windward, ia order to increase their tensiva, antl 
thereby give additional security to the top-mast, 47d. 
Entennes, the props, or oot-viggers, fixed’ on the side of a 
sheer-hulk, to support the sheers. 1858 in Adm fornhy's 
Bio. vi. 0896) 61, | have fitted two splendid outriggers of 
the fore- and main-top-gallant-masts, and if Lean get some 
new royals shall do well, 1893 QO. Aev. 121 Torpedoes have 
now been made available for ocean warfare... being carried 
into action either on aa outrigger stretching ahead of a ship 
or towed abreast of the ship. 

2. A contrivance used in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans {o steady the native canoe and prevent it 
from capsizing. Formerly called OuTLIGGER, q. v. 

<\ common form coasists of a boat-shaped block of wood or 
bamboo, laid parallel to the length of the canoe, and joined 
to it at each end hy long bamboo poles. Sometimes une, 
sometimes two of these are used. 

1748 Anson's Voy. ww v. 341 The frame is intended to 
hatlance the proa, and. .is usually called an vutrigger. Zéid., 
Fhe mast, yard, boom, and outriggers are all ode of 
bamboo. 19777 Minter in /*4é. Frans. DAV 174 They 
are about ten feet long, and about a foot broad, and have an 
outrigger un each side, to prevent their over-setting. 1838 
Por ot. G. Pym Whs. 1864 TV. 163 Sixty or seventy Rafts, 
ur flathoats with outrigger, 1865 Lunpock /’rekist, Pimes 
xiii, (1869) 429 They use canoes... fitted with an outrigger. 

3. An iron bracket, fixcd to the side of a rowing 
boat, bearing a rowlock at its outer edge, so as to 
increase the leverage of the oar while allowing the 
boat to be constructed very narrow. b. A light 
boat fitted with such appendages, an outrigged 
boat; collog. abbreviated lo rigger. 

According to the Badmintoa book on Rowing, outriggers 
were introduced on the Tyne between 1830 and 18403 hey: 
were first seen in Loudon, and at Osford and Cambridge, in 
1844-53 an outrigger boat was built for the Cambridge crew 
for the University Boat-race of 1845, but not used till the next 


1§32 /béd. 279 Domiaus Ricardus | year, when both crews rowed in outriggers (April 3). 


1845 /dlustr. Lond. News 29 Mar. 205/2 New Boat [for 


| 


OUTRIGHT. 


Cambridge crew]..She is an outrigger, built on the same 
principle as the boat brought from Newcastle by the Claspers, 
and used at the ‘Phames Regatta. 1845 }ice-Chancellor's 
Regul. Boats Oxford 3 Vec., All skiffs or boats constructed 
for less than four oars of which the rowlocks are vere ted 
from the sides by means of outriggers (commonly called 
Clasper-built boats), 1846 2 ves 4 Apr. 6/5 (Boat race) The 
winners (Cantabs] rowed ia a beamiful outrigger built by 
the eminent Searles, of Stangate. 18g: /é/nstr. Lond, News 
16 Aug. 222/2 A fatal accident, resulting from the use of the 
‘outrigger’ below bridge. 1858 J. Pavn Hoster Brothers 
xviii, (1859) 322 Aa innumerable fleet of fairy shallops, 
delichtest outriggers, wherein to sneeze is to be capsized. 
1865 Kxicut /’ass. Work. Life WN. i. 4 Vhe solitary youth 
in his outrigger. training for the contest of a regatta. 1871 
F. J. Fursivate 7riad Porewords 98 note, Mr. Veasley of 
St. John's will recollect our spending the leisure uf a long 
Vacation at Cambridge—was it 1845 ?—in building a pair of 
outriggers. the first really narrow ones ever built. 1g00 
W. EE. Suerwoop O.2/ord Rewing 26 Oriel introduced the 
first outrigger this year [1844] in their four. /é#d. 97 The 
early outriggers were all clinker-bailt, and ..were first made 
with outriggers to fuld into the boat, for convenience in 
packing. 

4, An addition to a wagon or farm-cart to in- 
crease its carrying capacily; a set of harvest- 
shelvings. focal. 

31794'T. Davis eric. I i/ts 69 The waggons..seldom use 
any overlays or outriggers, either at the ends or sides, 

5. Building and Afech. Applied Lo various struc- 
tures placed so as to project from the face of 
a wall, a frame, ete., e. g.a beam projecting from 
a wall to support hoisting-tackle; the jib of a 
crane; a wheel or pulley outside the frame of 
a machine for the communication of motion, etc. 

3835 Urn Philos. Manuf. 51 ‘Vhe steam or impelling 
pulleys, frequently called riggers (outriggers ? as they stand 
ont from the side uf the machine, like outrigger-satls in a 
ship} by engineers. 1863 QO. A'et. CATV. 311 Another plat- 
form was inserted under the Jantern, and tied to the lower 
platform by a chain inside the tower and straps of iron out- 
ride, and great shores frum the vittriggers of the lower 
platform completed the cradle in which the building was 
supported. 

6. An extension of the splinter-bar of a carriage, 
to admit of a second horse being harnessed along- 
side of that which is in the shafts; hence, An extra 
horse running outside the shafts. 

Outriggers were also used with heasy gun-carriages. 

1813 [.. Hawnixs C'tess & Gertr. (1812) TEL 273 So T see 
you drive here with an outrigger! 1844 Mes. Housios 
Yacht Voy. Texas 1}. 279 Sumetimes a second horse is 
attached as an ontrigger, and has a pretty effect, 1902 
kK. L. Branoretn Vote, P used to drive in India (1865) 
acart with shafts intended for one horse (the common hill 
tonga\, to which I often attached another fastened to an 
outrigger which consisted of a projecting piece of wuod, so 
that the liorses were driven like a pair. 

7. fg. An outsider, not a regular member ; an 


onhanger. 

8g2_ KR. S. Scrtres Sorat: Sp. Tour (1893) 177 It 
generally drew the picked men from each, to say aothing of 
outriggers and chance customers. 

8. altrib. and Comb., as olrigger-satl, skiff, etc. ; 
outrigger hoist, a hoisting ayparatus rigged out 
from an outcr wall: see sense 5. 

383g Ovtrigger-sail [see sense s]. 1853 'C. Bron" (h. 
Iradley) Ferd. Green (0857) 18 “The former occupied his 
outrigger skiff, 1862 acu, Alay. Aug. 293 ‘Vhe famous 
six-oar outrigger boat of Flarvard College. 1878 Sez. Amer. 
XXXVI 223/1 /erproved Hoisting Machinery).Un the 
outrigger hoist .. the advantages are that two pinion gears 
are employed, gearing into two large gears. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 131 ‘the other side [of the catamaran] is 
taken up by an outrigger keel about, 7 feet off, altached to 
the boat by two long-arched, spider-like arms. ‘ 

lience Ou'tri ggered a., filted with an outrigger ; 
Ou'triggerless a., without an outrigger. 

1884 QO. Kev. Apr. 326 Sailing bouts of the ‘catamaran 
inodel, lung bhatt boats, outriggered. 1767 Wants Ci7- 
cnmnan, Gdobe vi, UR. Suppl), One of their sages .. had .. 
foretold that ..an outriggerless canoe would come to their 
shores JOtaheite] from a distant land. 1884 74, Sec. Kec. 
(N.Y) Feb., Skilfal paddlers propel their outriggerless 
canoes, 

Ow 'tri:gging, 24/.55. [Ovt-9.] | That which 
is rigged out, or with which anything is tigged 
out; also, outside rigging. 

1864 A. Granam Terrible Wom. 11. 108 ‘The tall masts of 
a man-of-war, vr the more humble outrigging of a brig or 
collier. 1899 NM estue. Gas. 19 Sept. 4/1 The gunboat..rain 
so closely alongside the Diamante that her guns ture away 
the steamer’s outrigging. 

Outright (autjrai't), ade. (ay.)  [f. Our adv. 
+ KIcHt.] 

1. Of direction in space: Straight out; directly 
onward ; straight ahead. Now rare. 

33... 4 B. Aldit. PA. 1054 A reuer vf pe trone per ran 
vuteryzte. 1564 1. Moore Afope slealth ui. ix. 38 Sotberu- 
woode .. is good fur then yt can not breath, but when they 
huld their necke outright. 1601 HoLtaso /"ny 1. 167 The 
same writer maketh mention of one that cuuld see aud dis- 
cerne out-right 135 ntiles. 1685 Gracian's Courticrs Orac. 
17 Wis easic ty shoot a Fow! that flies oat-right, but not a 
Bird which is irregular in its flight. 1719 De For Crisoe 
1. viii, 1 never travell’d in this Journey above two Miles 
outright in a Day, or thereabouts. 1849 WitaTety Let. in 
4ife (1866) IL. 135 Yuu get a brighter view of a comet, or 
some other of the heavenly bodies, when you are looking nut 
outright ail it, but at some other star near it. 

+b. Without a break, straight away; ‘on 


end’, consccutively, continuously. Os. 
, 1 Pi 


OUTRIGHTLY. 


1579-80 Norint //atarch (1676) 464 Nicias..thas travelling 
eight days journey out-right together. 1607 Torset.t four/, 
Beasts (1658) 253 So would they ride them an hundred and 
fifty miles out right. 

+2. Of time: Straight, straightway ; forthwith, 
immediately, without delay. Oés. 

ex2z90 S. Hug. Leg. 1. 457/16 Seint leonard nolde it graunti 
nought: ake outright it gan foresake. 1577-87 HottnsiED 
Chron. \. 37/2 Such as be found ahroad in the countrie he 
slue out riht on euerie side. 1611 Hevwooo Gold. Age w. 
Wks, 1874 JIL. If you but offer't, I shall cry out right. 
1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 294 They shall be sent out of the 
Kingdom outright without delay. (To stay outright 
es. to have passed from this sense to the next.) 


So that the act is finished at once; altogether, . 


entirely; fo he// outright, i.e. so that the victim 
dies on the spot; ¢o se/? or purchase outright, i.e. 
so that the thing disposed of becomes at once the 
full property of the buyer. 


1603 Idrayton fan. Wars ut. Ixxvi, Where slaine out-right, 
Tnow the same behold. 1623 Lo. Carew in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. un. 111. 61 Lett me knowe.. whether I should sett 
it for « yearely rent, or sell it ont righte. 1656 HI. Pricites 
Purch, Patt. (1676) 19 What may be the valne of them to 
buy them ont right? 1972 74. Trans. LX. 452 note, 
Aman ., was killed outright by one blow ofa poker. 1775 
Surrmas Neenna u. ti, Touch her Jips, and she swouns 
outright. 1884 Janek. fran 21 Mar. 5/1 ‘Vhe majority 
of those who fell were not killed outright by the bullet 
which sent them to the ground, 1885 Law Simes LXAXVILL 
458/1 The interests inight have been disposed of outright. 

4. ‘Yo the full extent, fully out, completely, 
entirely, quite ; without reservation or limitation ; 
openly, without reserve of manner or expression, 

13.. Guy Narw, (E. E. TLS. 1887) 440 And pei he be be 
fende out-ri3t Vschal for be take be f3t. 1532 More Confut. 
Vindale 1. Wks. 483/1 Within a whyle after..the fiere made 
the foole madde outright. 1593 Stans. 2 /fen. 7/, 1 tie 41 
Nay Elinor, then must | chide ontright. 41625 Beaum. & 
Vie Honest Man's Fort, vi, 1 simper’d sometime, .. But 
never laagh'd outright. arzig Anison (J.), He neigh d 
outright, and all the steed exprest. 1875 JoweTr /¥/uto 
fed. 2) V. gog Some bold man who .. will say outright what 
is best for the city. 1895 ‘I. Haroy Zess Pref, In planning 
the stories the idea was that large towns. .should he named 
outright. 

B. adj. 1. Directed or going straight on. rare. 

161r Coter., Dressiere, a straight or outright path, or 
tract. /éfd. xv. Balancer, Without any certain, or outright 
course in his flight. 1878 Stevenson /uland toy. 192 
When the river now .. only glided seaward with an even, 
outright, but imperceptible speed. 

2. Direct; downright ; thorough, out-and-out. 

1532 Morn Confit. Tindale Wks. 4094/2 A mouthe.. 
playeth sometime y° frere, sometime y? foxe, sometime the 
foule, & sometime the onteright rihauld, 1851 H. W. 
Drecner Leet, Vag. Wen iv. 98 The young are seldom 
tempted to outright wickedness. 1856 J. W. Kave 47% 
Sir F AMalcotn \. vii. 98 Malcolm did everything in a 
hearty outright manner, 

3. Complete, entire, total. 

Mod, Newspaper, He mentioned the probable outright 
cost of such an undertaking. 

lfence + Outri-ghtly adv. Obs. = A. 3. 

1642 J. Kavon Aouey-c. Free Fustifi14 Adjudged unto 
him that did pal igiupitil aman. a Pie 

Outri‘ghtness, [f. prec. adj. + -xxess.] The 
quality ot being outright in speech or thought; 
directness, straightforwardness, 

1865 Mes. Wuttxey Gaywwertdys xxvi. (1879) 250 It was 
the outrightness that pleased him, was it? 1881 Black, 
dag. Mar. 369 Simplicity of style, plainness of language, or 
outsighiness of thought. 

Out-rime, etc. : see Out-. 

Owtri:ng, 54.1 (Ovr- 3.] Onter ring or cir- 
cumference ; in qnots. applied a¢frié, to the outer 
drain and bank of a drainage area. 

1763-4 eicl 4 Geo. (71, c 47 $28 Or in any other of the 
Outring or Barrier Banks, 1832 ¢/odterness Drainage Act 
$43 Ail the Outring and Division Drains, Dikes, and Ditches. 

+ Outrimng, 56.2 Se. In Curling: =Outwick. 

1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., Outring, a channle- 
stone term, the reverse of /uring. To take an outring is 
generally alowed to be more dificult than taking an inring. 

Outring, v [Ovr- 14, 15, 18.] 

1. a. én¢r. To ring out, sound with a clear loud 
note. b. éraus. poet. (Prop. two words.) 

61374 Cuaucer 7royfus ut. 1237 And after syker doth 
here voys out rynge. 1851 Mas. Browsinc Casa Guidt Wind. 
4.15 Sweet songs which for this [taly outrang From older 
singers’ lips. 1896 Chicago Advance 6 Veb. 188/1 We listen 
for your blending voice Outringing o'er the murderous noise. 

b. 1834 uit's Afeg. 1. 232/1 Where the sweet Sahbath- 
bell its note outrings, ‘ ? 

2. ¢rans. To outdo in ringing, to ring louder than. 

@ 1635 Corner Gt Tom Ch. Ch. 2 Te dumb, ye infant. 
chimes,.. That ne're out-ring a tinker and his kettle. 1677 
W. Hucues A/an of Sin, iit. 92 Such a Twanger as quite 
outringeth Mr. Cressy's loud, and so admired one! 1868 

«WW. Newman Merses Var, Ovcas. 43 Sure, this is a bless. 
ing, Outrings the loud tone Of the dull world's caressing. 

lence Outringing /fé/. a., that rings ont or 
sounds with ringing note. 

1894 FS. Evus Aeyaard For 321 Outringing peals to 
heaven we fling, For Reynard and our noble King. 

Outri-val, vy [OvT-18b.] ¢raus. To outdo 
as a rival ; to surpass or excel in any competition. 

1622 Massincer & Dixxer (rg, Mart, um. ii, The Chris- 
tian Whose beauty has outrivalled me. 1705 Matowete 
NVecess. Educ. Pref. 7 He Wad then out rival’d his Neigh- 
hour’s Praetensions. 1860 Motiey Nether?. (1868) 1. viii. 494 
Fach seeking to outrival the otber in [her] good graces. 
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t+ Outrive, v. Obs. [Our- 15, 14.] 
1. rans. Yo rive out, to tear out or apart forcibly; 


to break up (incorland or rough pasture land). 

1597-8 Br. Hace SaZ. wv.i.it Should all in rage the curse: 
beat page out-rive. Hatt Corshilt Baron-Court Bk. iw Ayr 
& Wigton Arch. Coll, IN. 138 For the sowie of sex pond 
scotis money for outriveing of bent land. 1949 fasrfar's 
Vasso XN\. ite (ed. 4), F will o'ertake him, and out-rive 
hjs Heart. 

‘2. fnutr. ‘To tear or burst asunder. Se. 

1535 STEWART Crom Scot, (1858! 1. 312 Breist plaittis brak 
and all the ruvis outrave. 

+ Ou'troad. O+s. [Ovur-7.] A riding out, an 
excursion ; esf. a watlike excursion or raid ; a sally, 
Also fig. 

1560 Bint Genev.) ¢ /ace av, gt Pe set horsemen and 
gartsons, that they might make outrodes hy the waies of 
Judea, 1609 Hottann diam. Marecd, xvi. ii, 107 Alt 
those captives, wWhome in many out-rodes they had taken 
and carried away. @ 1656 Hats Gold. Meus. 1. 1673) 82 
He stuod the shock of fifty set Battels, bescide all Seizes 
and Out-rodes, 1865 Car.yte /yed&. Gt xen. (1872) VIDE 
ro2 Still another assault, or invasive outroad, northward 
against the Russian Magazites, 

Ouw'troar, sb. rare. (Ovt- 7.J 
or roar, uproar, 

288zin Ocius te (Annandale). 1886 in Cusseé/s Bacyel. Dict. 

Outroar autre, 2. [Ovr- 18, Se] fens. 
To exceed in roaring, to roar louder or more than ; 
lo drown the roaring of. 

1606 Suaks. Aut. & Chou sili 127 0) that T were Vpon 
the hill of Basan, to out-roare ‘Vhe horned Heard. 1649 
W. OM. Wandering Few i Halliw. 18597) §5 Lions roare, 
and yet at one time or other are out-roard. «1814 Giw- 
aga W.vie in New Brit, Theatre WN ago Let... the 
falling rocks Dash‘d on the troubled ocean far outroar ‘Nhe 
warring elements! 1866 Frnton clae. § Mod. Gr. 11. vi. 98 
Athrust that makes him outroar vine thousand troopers. 

Outroll <aujrerl), 2. Our 13.) dans. To 
roll out or forth; to unroll. unfurl, uncoil. 

1585 Monxrcommrin Aeyting 352 Outrowde bee thy tongue. 
yet tratting all times. 1647 H. Monn Soug af Seud a. iii. 
u, xxi, Drove into the Sun, or thence out-rol’d. Zé7ef an. 1. 
xiv, Thus weak of her own self. that she no'te owt-roll Her 
vitall raies. 1815 Soutney Aoderich 1. 41 And gently dit 
the breezes... Curl their long flags outrolling.  1880G. Mria- 
pin Tragic Com. (1881) 252 A day that outrolled the 
whole Alpine hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-cliinbers. 

So On‘troll 56.; Ou'trolling 7/. 54. 

1860 I. W. Fanner Sefhichent 16 Vhe out-rolling of an 
uncreated ovean, 1891 G. Merepirn One of our Cong. U1. 
vy. §8 Bartiaby paused on his outroll of the word, 

Out-romance, ete.: sce OuT.. 

+ Ou't-room. és. (Ovt- 1.J An outlying 
room ; an out-building or outhouse. Also fig. 

1602 Ii. Jonson /oefaster i i. Wks, (RUdg.) ri1t/1 Lay 
them..in some out-room or corner of the dining-chamber. 
1642 Futur fofy & Prof. Stu. vii.z4 Vf owr artist lodgeth 
her in the out-rooms of his soul for a night or two. 1668 
Davors dart, Mar-adé ut ii, In an out-room, upon a trank. 

+Ou'troop. O/s. Also 7 -ropye.  [a. Du. 
uilvoep. in Willan we-roep an auction-sale, f. ait 
Oct + voefentocall.} An auction; = Ovrery 2. 

1598 W. Prutiurs Asaschoten (1864) 170 The principall 
street of the Citie named the Straight street, and is called 
the Leylon, which is as much to say, as an outroop., 1621 
Coice. sv. Baston, The third (and last) knock of the Cryers 
staffe in an Outrope. 1618 Notion Horns (1636) 249 The 
statelyest free Townes of laly were sold as at an ontrop, 
who would give most. 41693 Uneunani Aadclats it xliv. 
364 I was his, Custom to sell Laws.., a» at an Outroop or 
Putsale, to him who offered most for them. 

+ Ou‘troo:per, -roper. O’s.  [f. prec.: cf. 
Da, uttroeper, in Kilian w/roefer.J An auctioneer: 
at one time the spcecifte title of the Common Crier 
of the City of London. 

1612 (Apr. 30) Letition to Ld. Mayor, Remembrancta (City 
of London) E11. 47 His suite unto you is, to grant unto him 
the office called y* Outroper of the cittie of Landon. 1638 
tst Charter Chas, | to London in Vauffoan Charters (1793) 
275 We, .do erect and create in and through the said City.. 
a certain office, called Outroper or Conmon Cryer, to and 
for the selling of houshold stuff, apparel, leases .. and other 
things, of all persons who shall be willing that the said 
officers shall make sale of the same by public aod open claim, 
commonly called outcry and sale. 1688 /om/on Gas. No. 
2404/4 Whereas an Ancient Office (called, the Outropers 
Office) hath been Extablished and Used within this City and 
Liberties thereof. .for all Publick Sales of Goods. ” 1691 
House af Lords MSS. 1690-1 (1892) 303 The office of Out- 
roper was anctently exercised by the Common Cryer and 
chiefly for the benefit of Orphans in the sale of goods of 
citizens deceased. 

Outroot (autr7t), v7 [ff Ovr ade. + Roor: 
prob after L, éridicdre; cf. F. déraciner.} trans. 
To pluck out or up by the root, root out, eradicate, 
exterminate, 

1558 J. Hates in Foxe 4. & d/. (1596) 1918/2 Also to your 
viterinost power endevonr to outroote them. 1624 Assea's 
Ghost in Hart, Misc. (Malh) U1. 514 T’ out-root the plant, 
which Christ himself hath sown. 1834 Lytton Jovrpeit inv, 
Idolatry has never thoroughly been ostrooted, 1865 Car- 
tvie Aveds. Gt xx. xii. (1872) 1X. 226 Now. binder Fer- 
dinand’s besieging them, and quite outrooting us Ubere? 

So Outroo'ting v4/. sé., a rooting out. 

1562 Winget Cert, Tractates i. Wks. 0888 Loar For the 
dountramping of ydolatrie, to the ontruiting of the yohilk 
we beseik thy princelie Majestic. 1832 Caxtyte Sart, Res. 
te iv, Finding indeed, except the Outrooting of Journalism 
(lie aussurotionde Journalists), litle to desiderate therein. 

Out-rove, -row, -royal, etc.: see Out-. 


A loud noise 


OUTRUSH. 


Out-row (ante), 2. [Ovt-18.]  éraus. To 
outdo or outstrip in rowing. 

1530 Parson. 6530/2, 2 wyll outrowe the or thou come to 
Westminster for aiid. 1823 Con. Hawker Diary 1893 1 
260 ‘Trying to out-row me with a hage black bout 

Out-run (autre), 36. [Ovt- 1, 7] 

1. a. An outlying or distamt ‘run’ for caltle or 
sheep; outlying pasture land. 

1890‘ R. Votberwoov | Cod. Reformer vi. 47 They'd come 
offa very far outrim, 1895 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/4 Mure 
attention is being paid to cultivation, to rotation of crops, to 
reclamation of outruns, 

b. spec. in Shetland: sce quot. 

1898 Shetland News 3 Dec. (ED.D, the ‘outrun’, ur 
enclosed arable land which surrounds the homestead, 

2. Outcome ; result. 

B00 sl stat. lin. Keg, Proc. Part, 34/1 \ comparison uf 
the revenues and charges of the year 1798-9 as cotimated, 
and according to the actual outrun. 

8. ‘The act or fact of running out. 

1884 A seerican VIP. 308 To check the outrun of this. 

Outrun (oulren), v= COrr- 14, 18. 17.J 

1. fair. To run out, +b. Of time: To expire. 

1340 Tlamvows. 2's. Cesc. 5207 Pe croun of thornes pau 
was thrested On his hevel fast, pat pe blode ont rane. 1387-8 
T. Usw Fest. Lore i. cskeat) ]. 51 ‘Too moche wolde ont 
ren, 1550 Mey. Jere Council Seat. 1108 Vhe ax dayis.. 
being ontrunin, 1627 Siw We Muri Jésse. Pocnis xxi. 7a 
Long may thy subjects, cre thy glasse outrunme, Enjoy the 
Right of thee, their glorious Sunne. 181g We Tiss 
Pupistry Storm’d 05299155 be D0) Hurryin’ frae their 
doors Outran in thousands to the Scores. 

2. “aus. To oudo or outstrip in running, to 
run faster or farther than; to Icave behind by 
superior speed; hence, to escape or elude. 

1526 ‘linpvtn Jotw xx. 4 They reame bothe to gether and 
Uhat other disciple dyd out runne Peter and cain fyrst to 
the sepulcre. 1g99 Susks. d/o. 1, tv. i 176 VE these inen 
have defeated the Laws, and outrunne Native punishment. 
21649 Devas. or Wawra. Jecwes Wks. 1711) 36 To pierce 
the mountainewolf with feather’ dart: Out the wind- 
out-running dadale hare. ager Lend. Gas. No. 4887/3 We 
chased them till Ten..they out-ranning us so very much, 
that [ete.), 1858 Srans Aan. au. ii, 158 Jolin outruns the 
sturdy Peter, 

b. fz. To outstrip or gct ahead of in any course. 

1593 Suiks. 3 fer. EA i ag By giuing the House of 
Lancaster leaue to breathe, It will ontranne you, Father, i 
the cnd. 21656 Br. Hata Aews HZ. (00601 39 Our forward 
young men outrun their years. 1776 Avam Sara WV. 
n€69) 1. ost ul. 235 The increase of stock and the inprove- 
ment of land are two events. .of which the one can nowhere 
much out-ron the other. 1849 Macaciyy //ist. Aug sil. 
He. 317 ‘Nhe ceat of the flocks ounan Urat of the pitstors. 
1875 Jowert /Zute (ed. 2) IV. 232 The power of analysis 
had outrun the means of Knowledge, on fF 

3. fe. To run beyond a fixed limit or point; tu 


go beyond in action. 

1655 Furenr Cé. /fist. xt. iii. $14 Those who formerly Trad 
outrnnne the canons with their additional conforimitic. 1665 
Grassan Scapsis Sch ix. 51 They must needs tanscend, 
and outrun our faculti 1797, H. Warrote Mei, Geo. 1 
(e847 T1146 Pn general, his friends ontran his intentions. 
1819 Scott /ranhoe iii, Silence, maiden; thy tongue out- 
runs thy discretion, 1873 J. A. Symosus Gré, Meets i. 10 
‘The poet's imagination bad probably outron the fact. 

+4. To mm through; to pass or spend (time) ; 
to wear out (clothes, elc.). Ods. 

r6tr Seeen list. Gt. Brit. vit. ix. 240 Ethelrik. -hauing 
outrun his you in pernicious obscurite, attained in his ofd 
yecres to_the Government of both the Prouinces, 1687 
Louden Gaz. No, 2276/5 The Spahi's having out-ron all 
their Equipage, would not be ina condition of Service. 

&. oe outrus the constable: sce CONSTABLE 6. 

Ilence Outrunner !, one who outruns. 

1885 J.C. Jeaternson Acad Shelley U1. 257 The young man 
«like most other outrunners of the constable, was often 
without money. 

Ouwtrunner®, [Ov7- 8] 

1. One who or that which rans out; see. an 
attendant who runs in advance of or beside a 
carriage ; a horse which runs in tiaces outside the 
shafts; the dog which acts as leader of a team of 
sledge dogs; fig. a forerunner, an avant-courier. 

1598 Fronto, Scorritere, an outranner, a gadder to and 
fro. 1891 Kitz. Bistann fbing rip ni, 76 Vhese out- 
runners accompany all folk of importance in Manes 1891 
fall Mail G. 1g Mar. 3/1 Further on you hail with an 
increasing sense of pleasure the outrunners of a forest. 
1893 Mvice (N. Y.) 16 Nov., The outrumers for the Whig 
organization worked the temperance question for all it would 
bring them. ae Daily News 12 Oct. 7/6 They are 
harnessed in numbers from 3 to 11... with one dog as an out- 
runner _to shew the way. 1897 J. Y. Ststrson in Blackie. 
Mag. Jan. 12 Supported by an outrunter trotting abreast. 

+2. An ontrunning branch or ercek. Obs. _ 

1653 WW. Lavson in J. Dlennys] Secr. Angling in Arb. 
Garner 1. 194 Lia shallow river, or in some out-runner of 
the river. . 

So Owtrunning v//. sé, [OuT- 9], the running 
out, texpiry, termination (os.); Apé.a. [OvT- 10], 
that runs out. ; 

1546 Kee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 39 Twa dayis befor the 
outrynning of the said xx'¥ dayis. 1597 Skexe De Verb. 
Sign, s.v. None-enters, After the ischuie and out-running 
of the saidis es benies. 1890 * Ke gas 
Right (1899) 109/2 ‘The wooden wedge, which. .arrests an 
acts asa brake to the outranning rope. 1894 One (U.S) 
XXIV. 58/2, I found the ont-running water perfect yy clear. 

Ou‘trush, 5%. [Our- 7.) A rashing out; 
a violent outilow. 


OUT-RUSH. 


1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xix. 236 Direct evidence of an 
outrush of matter, 1876 Gro. Evior Dan, Der v, A per- 
ceptble outrush of imprisoned conversation, 1898 Century 
Mag. Jan. 405/2 ‘The outrush of the air from the lock. 

Out-ru'sh, v. [Ovr- 14.) utr. To rush ont. 
(Prop. two words.) 

1600 Fuineax Zasso xitt. xxv, Moist heau’n his windowes 
open laid, Whence cloudes hy lieapes out-rush. 1727 Gartu 
Oved's Met. xiv, Ade. Macarens, Forthwith out-rush’d 
a gust. is 

Outsai‘l, v. [Ovut- 18,15.) érans. To outdo 
Or surpass in sailing; lo sail taster than; érams/. 


and fg. to outstrip. 

21616 Beaum, & Fue it? without Money 1. ii, She may 
spare me her mizen, and her bonnets, strike her main petri 
com, and yet ontesul me. 1675 Cocktr JJorads 31 Let 
none ontesuil you tn your Occupation. 1748 etasen's Tey. 
Weve 177 The Centurion .. vutstiled the (wo prizes. 1883 
Dixon Kemer in Aortn, Rev. 1 Sept. 323 ‘Smugglers’. 
could out-sail the cruisers on any point of sailing, 

b. To sail beyond or farther than. 

1865 EF Berrive Walk Land's End 245 Drake..outsailed 
Columbus by two thirds of the earth's circumference. 

Out-saint to Out-savour: see Ovr-. 

tOutsale. Oss. rare. [OvT- 7.) a. A sale 
tu outsiders. b. An auction: cf. Ocrery, OuTROnr, 

1331 in Coucher Bk. Selty (Vorks. Rec. Sve.) 11. 373 Fodi- 
endo tithes ibidem ct faciendo outsale ad valentiam xs* per 
annum. @1670 Hacknt Life Aap. UW rddlanrs i. (1692) 200 
Did they ever think of that, that make away the Inheritance 
of God's Holy Vibe in an Out-yale ? 

Outsay’,2. [Ovr-15,17.) 1. “ans. ‘To utter 
or speak out; to inforin upon, | Prop. two words.’ 

¢ 1330 KR. Bri xne Chron, (1810) 238 Ik thefe ober out said. 
rqe2 tr. Secreta Secret, Poven Pritt, 206 Moche is the verte 
of Prayer, whych out sayd in erthe, worchyth in hevyn. 

2. ‘lo say more than. 

1658 Fiaiman Commend. Verses Sanderson's Graphice, 
Te ontsitys all, who lets you understand, The head is San- 
deren’, Faithurne’s the hand, 

tOutscape, sd. Obs. [f. Oct. 7 + Scare, 
aphetic f. Escare; cf. also Ovr- 23.) Escape, 
release from resLraint ; means of escape. 

1555 J. Braprorn Left, (Parker Soc) 11.186 He will never 
leave you, hut in the midst of temptation will give you an 
ontscape, 1§.. Fovr in Holinshed Creu. (1389) IL ans/2 
‘The niraculons custodie and outscape of this our soucreigne 
ladie. in the strict Cime of queene Marie hir sister. 1615 
Curarman Odiyys. 1x. 423 Et past Our powers to lift aside a 
tog so vast, As bure'd all outscape. 

+ Outsca'pe, @. Obs. rare—l. 
Eseare vy 

1562 Prac .2eered. vin. (1373) Bbhiv, He through their 
slaughter throngs to Ratil realme outskaping sprang. 

+Out-scho-ven, fle. Oés. [f.Our- 11 + shoven, 
obs. pa. pple. of Snover J. Shoved or pushed out. 

@ 1400 Pryiter (1891) 40 As arwes in my3U Inaunes honde; 
so the sones of owtschouen [Wveite, the out shaken; Valg. 
AE excussorum, cf Ovrsior). 

Outscold (-skewld), 7 [Our-18b.]  frans. 
To outdo or get the belter of in scolding. 

1595 Suaks. Joh v. ti, 160 There end thy braue,..We 
Brant thou canst outesculd vs, 1764 Te Devoaces Momer 
Pravest, (1797) Uf. 203 What need he for help to call, Whose 
clapper can _outscold them all? 1890 L'Esrreaxce aféss 
Milford 1. vi, 204 A friend of mine who went into hysterics 
because she was out-scolded by her husband, 

Ou-tscour. [Out- 7.] The act of scouring 
out; the action of water scouring out a channel, 

1883 G. K. Guertin Vatare XXVIII 261/2 The natural 
rate of denudation by nieans of the outscour of rivers. 

so Ou 'tscouring vé/. s6., that whieli is scoured out. 

1828 Wrisstee (citing Buck anv), Oadscouriugs, substinces 
washed or scoured out. 

+ Outscou:rer. ds. 
tunner.] A scout; = next. 

1548 Haw Chron, div. HV 229 The Englishe ow- 

‘skourers perceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of 


armes, gently saluted hym. 
t+On'tscont, 56. Os. [OvT- 2.] One sent 


out as a scout; an advaneed scout or look-out. 
Also, in Cricke?, An out-fielder, 

1708 London Gas. No. 4420/6 The Ships our Out-sconts 
saw off of Calais, were Privateers. 1748 P. ‘Vinomas Jrud. 
Anson's Voy. 115 One Min on Horseback, whom they sup: 
posed to be a Centinal, or Outsevout. 1798 H. Tooke Purley 
4o5 Is an Out-scout at cricket sent to a distance, that he 
may the better listens to what is passing? 1831 4 fxcodn 
flesald & July 2/3 The public press, and the outsconts of 
the public press had deluded aad deceived the whole 
country. 

t+Outscon't, v. Obs. rare—'. [Ovt- 16.) 
trains. "To drive out with scouting or scorn. 

1602 Marsion Antonio's Kev. v. iii, Alarum mischief, and 
with an ondanted brow, out scout the grim opposition Of 
most menacing peril. 

-Out-scream to Out-sea: sce Our- 

t+ Out-scru-ze, -seruse, 7. Ods. rare. [Our- 
13.] érans. To press or squeeze out. 

1621 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Met. vu. (1626) 134 She cuts the 
old mans throte; out-serus’d His scarce-warme blood. 

Outsearch (-si-1f),v. rare. [Ovt-15.] trans. 
To seatch out; to explore. 

1510-20 Everyman in Wasl. Dedstcy 1. 102 Lord, I will in 
the world go run over all, And cruelly out-search both great 
and small. ?25.. in Strype Cranmer (1848) IL. App. s99 
Christ's sacraments ,. rather of us to be believed, than by 
our natural reasun to be ontesearched, 1860 Pusey dfs. 
Proph. 238 Obadiah 6. Now are the things of Esan searched 
out! fit. Mow are Esau ontsearched. 


[Sce prec.] = 


[f. Our- 8 + Scouren 


| 


i 
own name as the purchaser. 
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Outsee’, v. [Our- 18, 17.) 

1. érans. ‘Yo surpass in length or accuraey -of 
sight; to surpass in mental insight. 

1605 Crarman ld/ doles in Dodsley O. P. (1780) 1V. 185 
You that can out-see clear-ey'd jealousy. 1847 Jsee Out. 
Love]. 1894 H. Deummonn Ascent Jfan 138 It is nothing 
to him [Man] to be distanced..in vision by the eagle; his 
field-glass out-sees it. 

2. ‘To see beyond (a point or limit), re 

1645 Rutnenrorn Pryad& Tri. Maith xiii, (1845) 137 Fancy 
and nature canuot vut-see time, nor see over or beyond 
death. 2 Power Auf. Pros. 1. 78 Our Posterity may 
come by Glasses to out-see the Sun, and discover Modies in 
the remote Universe. 1837 Emerson uW/isc. 92 Would we 
be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsce nature and God? 

+ Outsee'k, 7. Obs. [Ovr- 15.) ¢raus. To 
seek ont, seck for; lo search out. (In ME. two 
words.) So + Ou't-seeking 7/. sh,, secking out. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8956 Pouercien wel ofte in to hire 
chambre heo drou,..And wess bor vet & clene pe quiture 
out sozte, 1382 Weir /sa xxxit The Lord the han not 
out so3t. — Wisd. xiv. az The outseching of maumetis 
[1388 the sckyng out of idols]. Yer 1g00 Chester PC. ¥. 440+ 
58 Vhe fayrest wemen he hath outsouglit, 

Outsell,» [Ovr- 18, 18 b.] 

1. érans. ‘To sell for more than; to exceed in 
price when sold; fy. to exceed in value. 

1612 SUAKS. Cyd. I iv. 102 She stript it from her Arme: 
«Her pretty Action, did out-sell her guift. @ 1625 Frenne 
Voble Gentle wei. Wks. (Rtldg.) 26441 His wines Were 
held the best, and out-soll other men's. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg, Ess. (1803) IV. 578 One of these little bullocks outsell 
a coarse Lincolnshire ox. 

2. ‘To have or seeure a larger sale than. 

21687 Preriy (ol, Arith, (1690) 13 ‘The Hollanders can 
out-sell the French. 1727 Swiet Woman's Wind 65 She has 
my commission To adil them in the next edition; They 
may outsell a better thing. 

+ Outse'nd,v. Obs. exe. in pples. [Ovt- 13.) 
érans. To send ont or forth; to emit. 

«1300 £. E. Psalter cil. 30 Out send pi gaste and inde 
pai sab bene. ¢ 1580 /fewwers Blessed Ving. 103 For then 
should bo be. Now brought into the world, and streight 
againe vutsent. 1647 Ho More Soag of Sond wt iii at. alii, 
Whit? doth the Sunn his rayes thet he out-sends Smother 
or choke? 1846 Trescu Mirac. xxxiii, (1862) 456 aote, 
St. John nowhere employs amégzodos to distinguish one of 
the Twelve. Ue uses it but ouce (sili, 16) and then gener. 
ally, for one outsent. . 

Su Owtsending 7//, 5d., the action of sending 
out; that which is scut out or put forth. Ou'tsent 
ffl. a., sent out or forth; emitted, dispalehed. 

1382 Wretr Sony Sof. iv. 13 Thin outsendingus [1388 Thi 
sendingis out ben] paradis of poungarnetes, with the fruits 
of appilix, 1613-18 Danten Codé, fist. ng. (1626) 122 The 
set being open vnto him, his out-sendings might bee without 
view or noling. 1627 Perrot 7ifhes 70 Returning to his 
coffers an hundred fold for bis outsent adventures. 1795 J. 
Pawentt dot of War 2y Into whose diagon broil, and fee 
wrought rage..all her out-sent soul Alecto breath’d. 

Out-sense, -sentence, ete. : sce Our-. 


Ou't-semtinel. = next. 

1728 De For Jew, Capt. Carteton (1840) 44 My out- 
sentinel challenged them, and. .they answered, Hispanioli. 

Ou't-semntry. [Out- 2] A sentry placed 
ata distance in advance ; ait onlpost. 

1691 Proceedings agst. Prin Select Larleran Misc, (1793) 
479 Having given urders to the out-centries that were placed 
towards the fort, to fre, without challenging, at any who 
should come that way. 41773 Lo. Curstereienp in Ded 
fle, Lords V. 522 (Jod.) The stage, my lord, and the press 
are Lwo of our otttsentries. 1886 Stevenson Aiduapped 220 
We're just to bide here with these, which are his out-sentries,. 
till they can get word to the chief of my arrival. 

Outset (outset), 54. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. An enelosure from the outlying moorland, 


pasture, or common. Sr. 

1540 Sc, Acts Jas, V (814) 379/t OF all and siadry 
be Jandis of estir Wischart .. wt pe corne mylne multuris 
& outseitis parof [L. sucdturis cf lic-oulsettis carunden), 
1600 Se. lcts Jas. 177, c. 2 Towers, Maner-places, Outsets, 
Vardes, Orchards, Kirks fetc.} 1641 [see Oxsrr 56.3]. 1808 
in Shirreff Agere. Shetd. Fsé. (1814) App. so By making what 
we call osefscfs to a certain extent, a good deal of ground 
might be brought vader cultivation, from the commons er 
hill-pasture. 1884 Scotsman 26 July 3/1 «det, Common 
Pastures, Outsets, Insets,, belonging to the said Lands. 

2. The action or fact of setting off; ornament, 
embellishment ; also, that which scts off or em- 
bellishes. Sc. 

1596 Danavarre tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, 94 Vracelets 
about their artes, iewalis about thair neck .. baith cumlie 
and decent, and mekle to thair decore and outsett, 1645 
Rutnecerorp Yryal & Tré. Faith Ded. (1845) 5 Christ is 
the outset; the master flower, the uncreated garland of 
Heaven. 188: Thomson Jfastags 179 (E. D. D) Her 
gracefu’ form an’ modest air Micht be an outset lac a queen. 

3. The act or fact of setting out upon a journey, 
course of action, business, ete. ; start, commence- 


ment, beginning. 

1759 «tan. Reg. 6 Placed at their first outset at a very 
high point of military rank. 1780 Rurke 5. Econ. Ref. 
Wks. ILL. 234 ‘This is no pane prospect at the outset of 
a political journey, 1788 Reeve /véles HI. 179, 1 will give 
five hundred pounds, ..this will be an outset fur you ia aay 
way you shall choose. 1795 Mason C4, Mus. ii. 140 These 
Masters, at Itast in the outset of their strains, were careful 
to preserve Air, 1822 W. levine Sraced, Hadi i. 2 A good 
outset is half the voyage. 1877 Buack Green Past. xxiii, 
Perhaps he had from the outset been induced tu enter his 
1891 L. Keeret s/adletts 1. xi, 
She had witnessed the outset from her seat in the window. 


OUTSHAME. 


| +b. That with which a venture starts; primary 
' outlay. Obs. g 

1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 275 Ships which.. have 
brought home Cargoes of Goods amounting to 10, 12, and 
15 ‘limes the Value of their Outset. 

attrib, 1766 W. Gorvox Gen. Counting-ho. 268 Ebenezer 
pays the outset charges at Port Glasgow, 

+4. pl. Outgoings, expenditure. Obs. 

1762 Gentil. Mag. 428 My income greatly exceeds my out- 
sets. 1764 T. “Hutcutxson fist. Mass. (1765) 1. 3 Dis- 
couraged... by the Jong continued expence and outset, with- 
out any return, 

5. Mining. (See ie 1888.) 

1881 Sorings §& Sinkings in Northumbld. Gloss, From 

+ the outset to the soil depth one fathom. 1888 Nrcuoisox 
Coal Tr. Gl. (KE. D. D.), Outset, an artificial clevation of 
the ground, or an erection of timber or stone, round the 
mouth of a sinking pit to facilitate the disposal of the 
debris produced in sinking, 

+ Outset, v. O's. [Ovr- 15.] 

1. trans. To set forth, display, set off, adom; to 
maintain with proper splendour. Se. 

15.. lberd. Key. (Jam.), To outsett the honour of this 
burgh. @ 1578 Lixorsavy (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.'E, $) 
He 18, xxx™ crouns to be deliuerit to the earle of Lennox 
always to outset L/S. 7, to be spendit to] his honour and 
fortifiecatioun. 1596 Datrvarce tr. Leslie's (fist. Scot. 1. 
68 Mony thingis to decore and outset. 

2. ‘To place asa set-off (for something). 

1656 Khoude ésé. Cot. Kec. (1856) 1. 339 Ut is ordered, that 
five pounds starling due from Mr, Randall Holden for not 
executing office accordinge to choyce, is outsett for his 
former service in publiqne employment, 

3. To put out, exclude. 

1613 Wither Adases Stript & Whipt 11. ii, 1 hope ‘twill 
not offend the Court, That 1. .outset others though men 
thinke me bold. 

+ Ou't-set, Afi.a. Ods. rare. [Our- 11.] 
Placed outside or remote from the centre. 

Ya1600 Timmy Silver Watch-Kedl iv. § g (ed. 10) ‘Then 
shall be prepared an out-set habitation, 

t+ Outse:tter. Os. [Ovur- 8, 2.] 

1. One who sets forth. Sz. 

1§.. in Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.'V.S.) 1. 309 
The outsettaris, nainteinaris and worschiperis of the same. 
@1§78 Lixursay /éfd, HE rat ‘They..bront thame cruellie 
ffor preiching of the evangell quho said they war the vut- 
settaris of the samin thamselffis. 

2. An outdweller. 

1674 N. Faterax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., The same kinreds 
of men unmingled with Out-setters that were among them 
then, gra H. Prtoraux Direct. Ch.wardens (ed. 4144 No 
Out-setter, who occupieth Lands in the Parish, hut doth aut 
«inhabit there, is capable of being chosen Church-warden. 

Ou‘tse:tting, ¢4/.56. [Ovr- 9.] 

The setting out or starling upon a journey, 
course of netion, undertaking, ete. ; a start. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. ix. (1848) 141 Mr. 
Livingstone, before their outsetting, often said [etc]. 1754 
Ricuannson Grandison (1781) HT. ti. 1g Who might, from 
such an outsetting, begin the world .. with some hope of 
success. 1824 Anne Geant in Afew. (1844) LEE. 62, 1 shall 
leave your son to tell of our outsetting, 1827 Caxivin 
Germ, Kom, |. 292 They used to look at one another, at 
oulsetting, or when cross-ways met, with an air of sadness. 

+2. The netion of fitting ont; provision for a 


journey, enterprise, ete. Ods. 

1561 Acutal of Dunkeld (Clarendon Mist. Soc. 1883) 13 
‘Thay grantit to give hir Grace, for the outsetting of hir 
Majesties honest effairis, the fourt pairt of thair levingis for 
ane ceir allanerlic. @1578 Linnesav (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Seet (5.1.5.2) 1 2g1 Vhis taxt was raisit for the out- 
setting of the ambassadour to Inglaad. 

Ou'tse:tting, A//.@. [Ovur- 10.) 

+1. That lives or lics in the open or outside an 
enclosure, park, ete. : cf OutLyinc 1. Ods. 

1658 Gurnau. Chr. in ctrat. verse 15. XV. § 4 (1669) 164/2 
The out-setting Deer is observ'd to be lean. . because alwayes 
in fear, 1662 féid. ut. (1669) 318/1 ‘These like the out- 
setting deer are shot, while they: within the Pale are safe. 

2. That sets or flows steadily outward. 

1763 W. Ronerts Aas. /list. florida 19 ‘Vhe course of 
this outsetting current. 1895 Beuroru Sarlor’s Packet Bh. 
viii. (ed. 2) 293 Uf there be a strong ‘outsetting ’ tide,.. then 
get on your back and float till help comes. 


| On-t-se:ttlement. [Ovt- 1.] An outlying 
or remote settlement. 

1947 Boston News-Letter 16 July 2/1 Hendrick, the Indian 
who went oul,.to annoy the French in their Out-Settlements 
at Canada, with thirty odd Indians. 1761 Nova Scotia 
«lvchives (1869) 490 ‘The troops. .will be scarce sufficient for 
the protection of the Out Setlements. 1828 P. Cunsincuam 
WV. S. Wades (ed. 3) 11. 310 A felon working out a senteace 
in a penal gang at one of our out-settlements, 


Ou'tse:ttler. [Ovr- 2,8] a. A settler out- 
side of or in the ontlying parts of a distriet. b. 


An emigrant. 

19756 fioston News-Letter 15 Apr. 2/1 Their [Indians’] 
crnel and barbarous outrages on the four Ontsettlers of those 
Parts Jast Winter. 1852 Gore Greece 1 Ixxv, VI. 516 
During the Peloponnesian War, Aigina had been tenanted 
hy Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs. 

Out-shadow, -shake, ete.: see Out-. 

Outsha'me,zv. [Oct-18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in shamefylness; to put to shame. 

21661 Howvpay Zucvena/ 22 This baggage quite all civil 
war out-shames. 1798 //ést. in dan. Ney. 230 The indecency 
of those appearances fir vut-shamed any thing of a similar 
hature that had ever been exhibited. 1824 ‘F, Fixey bonny 
Girt x, Why blast the prospects of thy lifes Out-shame thy 

| sex’s feelings tender? 


S 


OUT-SHARPEN. 


Out-sha‘rpen, v. [Ovt-15b, 23a.) fran. 


‘ta. To excite thoroughly to sharpness or bitterness | 


(ots.). 1b. To exceed in sharpness. 

1382 Wye Fer. v. 23 To this puple forsothe is maad an 
herte_mystrowende and oute sharpende [L. crasfpcrans]. 
1865 Dickens Vit. #'roini, She would glance at the visitors 
. with a look that out-sharpened all her other sharpness. 

Out-sheath, -shed, etc.: see Our-. 

Outshet, obs. pa.t. of OursuuT 7, 

Ou'‘tshift. Now dial. [f. Ovr- 3 + shift, of 
uncertain application in this combination.] In AZ, 
Outskirts (of a town), 

1g92 Nasneé 2, /enilesse 2b, In backe Janes, and the 
out-shiftes of the Citie. 1594 — errors af Vt. Ej, Not 
in the heart of the Cittie. but in the skirts and ont-shifts, 
ar8e5 Forny lor. #. Augtias.v., He lives somewhere in 
the outshifts of the town. 

Outshi'ne, 2. [Ovr- 18, 14.] 

1. trans. Yo excel in shining or brightness; to 
shine brighter than, 

1596 Spenser 4. Q. vy. ix, 21 And all their tops bright 
glistering with gold, That seemed to out-shine the dimmed 
skye. 1667 Micron /* 2.1.86 How changed From him, who 
in the happy Realins of Light ..didst outshine Myriads. 1820 
Surtiey Vesion Sea 74 ‘Vhose eyes where the radiance of 
fear Is ontshining the meteors. 1899 SwinsurNe in igth Cent, 
Jan. go With stars outshining all their suns to be, 

b. Ag. ‘Yo surpass in splendour or excellence. 

1612 Drayton Poly-cld, xviii. 287 And he, all him before 
that cleerely did ont-shine, 1712 STEFLE Spect. No, 268 * 3 
How few are there who do not place their Mappiness in 
out-shining others in Pomp and Show, 1858 Hawthorne 
fr, & dt. Fras. (1872) 1. 64 One magnificence outshone 
another, and made itself the brightest. 

2. intr. To shine forth or out. poet. rare. 

1878 Gainer fort § Alaster 11 Even the night is mine 
When Northern Lights outshine. 

Hence Ontshi-ning 74/, s/,) and ff/. a.1 (in sense 
1); Ontshiner, one who outshines or surpasses. 

1794 R. O. Camprincr éutruder 16 No art, pa project, no 
designing, No rivalship and no outshining. 1818 Byron 
Ch, Har. w, clviii, This Outshining and o'erwhelming edi- 
fice [St. Peter's] Fools our fond gaze. 1864 ciskerdale ark 
4.128 The weak young waman who had heen ontshone on 
some occasion at which she had reckoned on being the 
universal outshiner. 

Ou't-shi:ning, 74/.5d.2 [Ovr-9.] The action 
of shining out; the emission of light or brightness. 

1678 Cupwortn /ateld. Syst. 1. iv. $36. 582 The Effulgency 
or Out-shining of Light and Splendour from the Sun, 1863 

. G. Merpuy Comm. Gen. i. 14-19 Whatever remained of 

linderance to the outshining of the stn, moon, and stars on 
the land. 1866 — Conan, vod, xxviii. 2 Glory is the out- 
shining of intrinsic excellence. 

SoOu't-shining ///. a.2, that shines out, effulgent. 

1504 Snaxs. Rich, /7é, 1. iii. 268 My Sonne,..Whose 
bright out-shining beames, thy cloudy wrath Hath in eternall 
darknesse folded vp._1647 H. More Song of Soul i it. xix, 
Surly Superstition, That clear out-shining Truth cannot 
abide, 1865 Mas. Wuitsey Gayzorthys xt. 373 With a 
purpose in his face, the sailor came..and all through her, 
this ontshining purpose of his quivered and thrilled, 

Out-shinned : see Our-, 

Outshoot (an tfat), so. [Ovr- 7] 

1. The act or fact of shooting or thrusting out. 

1897 Outing (U.S) XXX. 237/1 A smart out-shoot of the 
hands before commencing the swing forward [in rowing]. 

2, Something that shoots out or projects; a 


projection or extension. Also _/ig. 

1613 Markutam “ng, Husbandman i. 1. i, (1635) 121 That 
wall would have upon the inside .. Eames or outshoots of 
stone or brick, 16g0 Bunwer Aathropontet. 11 When the 
hinder eminence or ont-shoote is wanting. 1887 Amer. 
Aissionary (N. Y.) May 129 Churehes and schools, with 
all their multitudinous outshoots of work. 

3. = OUTFLOW. 

x622 Sin R. Hawkins Vay, S. Sea (1847) 107 Tt hath grese 
rivers of fresh waters, for the out-shoot of them colours the 


sea in many places. 
Outshoot (autfit), v. [Our- 18, 17, 15.) 


1. ¢rans, To surpass in shooting ; to shoot farther 
or better than, 

1530 Passor. 6s0/1, l outshote, ye ondtretyre. 1581 Stoney 
elpol. Poetrie (Arb) 51 As if they out shot Robin Hood. 
1605 Bacon Ad». Learn A, xxiii. 88 b, I doubt not but learned 
men with meane experience, woulde .. outshoote them in 
their owne bowe, 1730 T. Boston Jew. xii, 404 Satan was 
outshot in his own iow and plied another engine 1 
Westm. Gas, 13 July 6/3 Again we hear of our guns being 
outranged and outshot. 

b. To shoot beyond as a young branch ; also fig. 
1972 Houwen in Ai. Trans. XT. 129 ‘The first he 
raked is six years old, and has out-shot his parent 2 feet in 

hemhih, 1857 W. Ssutu Thorndale 424 The individual mind 
is progressive, and here and there one outshoots the others. 

3: ‘To shoot beyond (a mark or limit). 

rg45 Ascuam Yo.xvoph.1. (Arb) 1g Thisthyng maketh them 
sumimtyme to outshoote the marke. a1gia Norris (J.), 
Men are resolved never to outshoot their forefathers’ mark, 

3. To shoot out or forth; to project. 

1658 Guexatt. Chr, in Arntz, verse 14. 1. 1V. (1669) 19/1 They 
«.that are so farr ontshot from Natures weak How. a 1851 
Mate Avenine Tranguillity ii, The woods outshoot their 
shadows dim. Ms 

Ou-tshoo:ting, 24/56. [Ovr- 9.] The action 
of shooting out or projecting ; +a projection (ods.). 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 11. 13 Outake pe lengest ont 
schetynge of dyuerse forlondes, wip be whiche Eritayne is 
al aboute ey3te and fourty sipe seuenty powsand paas, 

So Ou't-shoo:ting pf/. a. [OuT- 10], that shoots 
out, projects, or protrudes. 
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4 and Ihus- 
bandly Gardener will take away fron: the Vine all out- 


|. t6az W. Whatety Gad's flush 104 A good 
| shooting and ouer growing things, 


Ou-tshot, 54. [Ovr- 7.] 
1. A projection; a portion of a building projected 
beyond the general line; a projecting upper story 
. or the like; a part built on as an extension. ort. 
| 1626 in Ford Vyst. (1885) Introd. 36 OF the Walkers for 
an Outeshott, iiijef, ¢1817 Hoac Vales & Sh 1.37 An out- 
shot from the back of the house. 1820 Scoty Moras, xxviii, 
‘Vhere was connected with this chamber, and opening inte 
it, a small ‘outshot ', or projecting part of the building. 
2. Ontlying land; rough untitled ground. Se. 
1825 tn JAMIESON, 
3. Technical uses: a, Short for Outshot hemp: 
see next 3. (Simmonds Asc. Trade 1858.) b. 
White rags of the second grade (Cent. Dict, 18go.. 


Outshot, A/a. [Ovr-11.] 

1. Shot or thrust out; projected, thrown out. 

1340 HaMpote /’sadfer cxxvilik 5 As armys in hand of 
myghty swa pe sunnys of outshote [Vulg. 4407 exvenssarune). 

2. That is ‘thrown oat’ or made to project beyond 
the main line of huilding, ete. 

1820 ScoTt Jonast. xiv, From the out-shot or projecting 
window she could perceive that[ete.]. 1836 M. Mackixniosit 
Cottager’s Daughter 52 Wien that she cane to the outshot 
stane she then fell till her wark. 

3. Applied to Russian hemp of the second quality. 

1794 Nigging & Svamanship 59 Petersburgh ont-shot henye 
is hitule inferior to the Petershurgh braak hemp. 1812 
J. Sawin dvact. of Customs (1821) 107 Riga hemp is dis 
lnguished by the “Frade by the names of Rhyne, Outshot, 
Pass, and Codilla Hemp, That from Petersburgh, con- 
sisting of Clean, Outshot, Half-clean, and Codilla. 

Out-shouldered to Out-shove: see Our-. 

+ Ou'tshout, st. Os. [Ovr- 7.) ‘The act of 
shouting out; a loud shont. 

1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 321 Crows fell down., 
which by chance flew over the Shew-place at that the that 
they mace the sane outshout. 

Outshou't, 7. [OvT- 18.] 0 vans. To outdo 
or surpass in shouting ; to shout louder than, 

41661 Hoivnay Zueenad 120.\s if he would implie that she 
outshonted them, 1889 C. Kowarnrs Saniiuia 190 Trying 
to ontshout his neighbour, 

[Ovr- 7] 


t Owtshow, si. Obs. 
exhibition. 

1§53 Grimatpr Creero's Officers u. (1558) Deeme them- 
selues able to attein stedfast glorie by false pretence sunt 
vaine outshow. 

Outshow (aut)[o»-), 7 [Ovr- 15, 21.J 

1. trans. Yo show forth, exhibit. poet. 

1558 Puace cPaeddé. vii. U iijb, Puke Auentine ..Victori- 
ously ontshewes his charet faier. a r600in Angdand's {elicon 
Cijb, We blusht..Ne darst again his fierie face out-show, 
1898 T. Harpy Wessex focus 2 ‘Yhen high handiwork wilt 
P make my life-deed, ‘ruth and light outshow. 

2. ‘To exceed or outdo in show. 
netY Fuvensle ndiscret, W171 Mrs, Gab's 
$ to out-show and out-dress her neighbours. 

So Ou'tshow ing 74/. sé. [Ovt- 9], indication. 

1868 Mus. Wurrxey ?. Strong xix. (186g) 220 The home 
that this is the sign and outshowing of. 

Out-shower, -shriek, etc. : see Ovr-. 

Outshri'l, v. [Ovt- 18, 14.) 

L. frens. Yo outdo or surpass in shrilling; to 
make a shriller noise than; to exceed in shrillness. 

1605 Svivesrer Du Bartas u, ili, un Law 20 For the loud 

Cornet of my long-breath'd stile Out-shrils yee still, 1644 

2. Povn Gard. Zion in Zion's Flnvers (1885) App. to/2 Let 

uot the words of vaine men with their noise, Out shrill the 

precepts of God's divine voice. 1894 G. Moore ésther 
iVaters xxxit 260 Like so many challenging cocks, each 
Ene to outshrill the other, 
. intr, To shrill out; to sing shrilly, poet. 
ax879 J. Aowts Etjsab, Echoes 29 Peace, Save when the 
nightingale outshrilleth, 

Outshut, 2. Pa. t. 5-6 -schet, -shet, -shyt. 
[Ovr-15.] ¢ranzs. To shut out, exclude, Z/. and ig. 

61430 Miler, Lyf Manhode 1. xxxviii. (1869! 90 The bodi 
..of whiche j hane spoken to thee is in alle degrees outshet. 
igor Joveias Pal. Hon. 1. 498 That garitour tho,.. Was 
clepit Lawtie, keipar of that hald Of hie honour, and thay 
pepill outschet. argqr Wyare Moet, Wks. (1861) 6 When 
fortune him outshyt Clean from his reign. 4 1631 Donse 
Lam. of Ferensy iii, 8 When fT cry out he outshuts my prayer. 

On-tshut, f/. a. poet. [Ovt- 11.] Shut out. 

So Ow'tshutting #//. a. [OvT- 10.] 

1868 Geo. Evior SP. Gypsy tv. 297 Chanting, in wild notes 
Recurrent like the moan of ontshut winds. 1876 Mrs, 
Wintsry Sights & fnus, vi. 58 Where nothing is sinall or 


far-away, and nothing—even tbe glory—close and out- 
shutting. 


Outside (awtsai-d, au'tsaid), sé., adv. and prep. 
[£ Ovra., Ovt- 3 + Sine sé; cf. Inspr. 

As to Be varying stress, see Ixsipe.] 

. SO, 

1. That side of anything which is without, or 
farther from the interior ; the external surface. 

1505 Charter relat. to St. George's Chapel, Windsor in 
Rel. Ant. VW. 116 ‘Vhe fanes on the outsides of the quere, 
and the creasts, corses, beasts above on the outsides of 
Maister John Shornes Chappell. 1526 Tinnatk Jatt. xxiii. 
26 Clense fyrst that whieh is within the cuppe and the 
platter, that the outsyde maye also he clene [in v 25 ‘ vtter 
side’). 1587 Gowoinc De Alornay vi. 64 ‘The spirit of the 
Lord houered vpon the ontside of the deepe. 1615 G. Sanvys 
Trav. 121 On each foot he hath five fingers, 3.0n the out- 

\ side, and two on the inside, 1657 R. Licon Barbaifoes 


Display, 


| 


OUTSIDE. 


(1673) 61 They have climbed six foot high upon the outside 
of a wall, come in at a window, down on the inside,..aimd 
away again. 170g Avbison /fady 13 ‘The Duke of Doria’s 
Palave has the best Outside of any in Genoa. 1809 Matkis 
Gt Blas wv. > 9 He. showed the goddess of my devations 
the outside of the door, 1893 Boekuian June zofi Years of 
service in the Library bad made bio Ganiliar with the out 
sitles of books, but very litle with their contents. 

b. ‘The onter part or parts of anything, as dis- 
tinguished from the interior. 

1998 Harner Theor, Warres 21 Vhe most place of honour 
isthe left and right outsides fof a line of soldiers). 1655 
f. Verny Vay. Ho Jaa. 282 Vey usually live in the skins 
or out sides uf great Citics, or Townes. 1799 tr. //. Meister's 
hett, fous vt note, Vhis absind custom of riding on the 
outside of a coach, 

C. fencing, (See Ixsuum® sh. 1b, quot, 1863.) 

2. The outer surface considered as that which is 
scen and preseuted to observation ; the extemal person 
as distingnished from the mind or spirit ; outward 
aspect oF appearance as opposed to inner nature. 

1gg2 Davies Janes é. Sud ty. sii. (1714) 30 Sense Outsides 
kuows, the Soul thro’ all things sces. 1596 Stans. Merved. 
Pea i, og OF what a yvoodlie outside falsehood tia. 
Itt Sipe Speet, Now 33 21 She is no ather than Natme 
made her, a very beantifil Outside, 2793 Erne Jer. to 
Waatham Corn i844 NV. 901 Since EP oweete last, the out- 
side of affairs is a goo deal mended. 1859 iro, Etacr 
fl. fedex, You'll never persucule ine that Peart tell what 
teen are by their outsides. 

tb. Outer garinents; clothes. Cds. 

1614 1} Jonsus Marth, Paced, | have seen as tine out. 
sides as either of yours, bring lousy linings othe brokers, 
a1625 Freier for's Care tii, My Lord has sent me 
outsides, But. the colours ase too sad. 

te. Something wom on the ontsile which con- 
ecals the real features; a mask, a visor: an effigy. Ody. 

1656 Br. Haat, Aen, UH ds, (1660) 122, D speak not for those 
that are meer outsides and visns of Christianity. 1676 
Hornes /2aa vin, 210 Disgrace of Greece, meer ontsides, 
where are now Your Brags? 

@. Vhat which is mercly external; outward 
form as opposed to substance ; an externality. 

1660 ty, Aanyradtus’ Treat. cone. Nelig, Wtevi. gi A Kee 
ligion which seem'd to consist wholly in out-side. 1694 
Pisn Aise & Prog, Quakers io 46 Christians degenerated 
iepace inte outsides, as Days and Mets, and divers other 
Ceremonies. 1742 Voune Vt. 74, viii, 143 A region of out- 
sides! a land of shadows! 1886 Parer Juana. Mortraits 
fii. (1887) 143 .V penuiions young pout, wha... would have 
grasped so cagerly.,at the elegant outsides of Life. 

3. ‘The position or locality close to the outer side 
or surface of anything. 

1503 /Vumpton Lett, 180, 1 lay at outside ij dayes or Proll 
have. 1535 Covernann ord. al. 5 There was a wall on 
the outsyde ronnde aboute the house. 1978 Laixursay 
(Pitscottte) Chron, Scot, (STS. 1 300 (Hel chapit him 
be the ost ane lynill, and at ane oftsyde watehit hin, 
1612 Vinee Fade. vii. ig So Gideon and the hindered nen 
«came vito the outside of the campe,  @ 1677 /.eTe rs 
Quarret xiviii. in Child Ae ads (1886) wv. cis. Bo 48/1 Will 
you walk with me to an outside, Two or three words to 
talk with me? 1 Sexicey had, 186 An Altar... which 
is yet standing on the outside of the Town. 1784 R. Dace 
Barham Downs VW. 167 Wt waits my Lord's appearance an 
the ontside the iron pales. 1844 Pickexs Wart, Chuc. 
xxxvi, Can 1 open the door from the outside, I wonder? 

4. The outmost limit; the fullest or highest 
degree or quantity. co//oy. Chiefly in phr. af éhe 
oudside, at the utmost, farthest, longest, or most. 

1707 Mortimer é/is4, v, 4. 78 ‘Two bundecd Load ppon an 
Acre, which they reckon the out-side of what is to be laid. 
1852 fit. Gas. ‘jan zof2 Ina few weeks, at the outside, we 
May expect Co see [etc.), 1863 Fx. A. Kianr Wesid. Georgie 
39 This woman is young, t suppose at the omside not thirty. 
1885 /aw Vines Rep. LAD. 60,2 A ved light... distant a 
quarter of a mile at the outside. 

5. Anything situated on or forming the outer 
side, edge, or border: sfec. (7/.), the outermost 
sheets, more or less damaged, of a ream of paper. 

1615 W. Lawson Country dfousew, Gard. (1626) 9 Little 
Orchards, or few trees, being (in a manner all outsides, are 
so blasted and dangered. 1851 Mavurw Lond. Labour 1. 
267/a Yhe half.quires .. contain, generally, 10 sheets: if 
the paper, however, be of superior quality, only 8 sheets, 
In the paper-warehouses it is known as ‘outsides ', with no 
more than ro sheets to the half.quire. 1859 Simaonps 
Dict. Trade, Outsides, the exterior sheets of a ream of 
printing or writing paper; spoiled sheets, 

6. Short for ovdsi¥de passenger on a conveyance. 

1804 in Spirit Pub. Fruds. VALE. 324 With the outsides he 
keeps no measures, insisting upon five per cent, on all their 
baggage. 1824 Miss Mnirorn / f/age Ser. 1. (1863) 38 The 
outsides, and the horses, and the coachman, seemed reduced 
to a torpid quietness. 1842 Syp.Sairn Let, Locking in on 
Railw, Wks, 1859 LU. 322/2 When first. mail coaches began 
to travel twelve miles an hour, the ontsides.. were never tied 
to the roof. 

7. In phr. ovtside in (usually with ¢zer2): So that 
the outer side becomes the inner; = inside out. 

1771 Smotcety Hunph, Clinker 23 Apr, The Cirens.. 
looks like Vespasian's amphitheatre turned outside in. 1825 
J. Neat Bro. Jouathan Vt. 166 Preaching..as if the great 
world were to be turned..inside ont, or outside in. 1863 
Kincstev Iater Bab. i. 18 He did not know that a keeper 
is only a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher a keeper 
turned inside out. 

B. aaj. 1, That is on, or belongs to, the onter 


side, surface, edge, or boundary, 

Outside callipers, a pair of callipers for measuring the out- 
side diameter of a body; outside edge (Skating): see Fc 
5b. 7b; outside finish, requisites for completing the exterior 
ofa wooden building (Webster 1892) ; outside (jauuting} car: 
see JAUNTING-CAR, 


OUTSIDE. 


1634 Sin T. Hereert 7a. 184 [The] out-side beauty (of the 
durian is} no way equall to the inside goodnesse and vertues, 
1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing for 
Plastring. 1733 Tue /orse-hocing /lush. xi. 129 Vhe Outside 
Rows of Wheat, from which the Earth is Hoed off, before or in 
the Beginning of Winter. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv.158 They 
found her wales and outside planks extremely defective. 
1815 Chron,in clan. Reg. 69 A Sailor, who was an outside 
passenger, 1824 J, Jauxson /yfogr. UI. 560 Twenty quires 
tothe ream, of which the two outside quires are called curded 
or cassie. 1854 Ronatns & Ricuarvson Chem. Technol. 1. 
249 Vhe outside walls are built hollow, having an air-vent 3 
inches wide. 1867 Savi Satlor's [Ford-bh., Outside Aliesters 
fafrr, a paper with the outer part blank, but the inner por- 
tion ruled and headed ; Supplied ..toform the cover of ships’ 
hooks. 1874 Kastan Dict Weck. 4290/2 Inside and outside 
calipers, 1887 Spectator 253 June 866/1 On his arrival in 
Dublin, he was profoundly impressed by the Irish outside-car. 

2. Situated, or having its origin or operation, 
withoul ; that resides without some place or area; 
that works out of the house, or ont of a workshop 
or factory. 

1841 Penny Cyc’ X1X, 260/1 Some engines have been re- 
cently introduced. .in which an attempt ts inade to combine 
tho advantages of inside and outside bearings. 1858 Haw. 
Tuorné fr. & 12. Frals, W. 38 Knough wo have an ontside 
perception of his degreeand kind of merit. 1862 Mrs, Car- 
iyi Left, WA. aot Mine [room] is qniet as the grave from 
outside noises. 1871 Aentledee’s He Buy's Aun. Dec. 
28 Outside-cylinder engines are those in which the cylinders 
are placed outside the smoke-box. 1900 /aéfan News X. 
28,1‘ Outside’ work means work done entirely in the home 
by an foutside* worker. Jed. Engage an outside porter 
to wheel your luggage from one station tothe other. A wine 
dow affording no view of the outside world. 

b. Austral, Situated without the line of settle- 
ment; situated in the bush. 

1881 A.C. Grant Bush-Life in Queenstd. 1, xi. 162 The 
cattle-buyer, who had a large experience on the out-side 
country. 1885 Mrs. C. Pearn //ead-Sétation VW. is. 1738 
Ion to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations, at 
what seems to me a liberal salary. 

3. Not included in or belonging to the place, 
establishment, institution, or society in question. 

1881 Daily Vews 13 Sept. 5/1 Outside opinion has evi- 
deutly had its influence on the City Fathers, 1884 Vanch, 
#xam 14 May 5/5 ‘Vhe outside public appear disposed to 
take Mr. C= at his own valuation. 1886 in /'a// Mall G. 
7 Ang. 1/2 In matters relating to its exhibitions the Royal 
Academy stands on the same footing with regard to ‘out. 
side ' artists, as the Suciety of British Artists, the Institutes, 
and other private societies holding open exhibitions, 1894 
Westu, Gaz. 23 Apr. 6/1 More destructive 10 the business 
of ‘outside ‘ brokers than the action of the Stuck Kachange 
in depriving them of the ‘ tape‘. 

+4. That has only an outside, or external appear- 
ance, without internal reality or substance ; having 
empty show: superficial. Oés. 

1643 Mu.t0n Divorce 1. vi, Where love cannot he, there can 
be left of wedlock nothing, but the empty husk of an outside 
matrimony. 1679 Prance Addit. Varr. Pop. Plat v2 Used 
by the Professors of that outside Religion. 1728 Pork 
Dunes t.135 The rest {hooks} on Out-side merit but presume, 
Or serve..to fill x room. 

5. Reaching the utmost limit; utmost, farthest, 


greatest, extreme, 

1857 Trow.ore Barchester T.i. 2 The outside period during 
which breath could be supported within the body of the 
dying man, 1893 Musprnia in Datdy News a1 Feb, 3/3, 
1 believe ., Lhave given you the very outside prices that 
are being paid. 

C. adv. (Short for ov or ¢o the outside.) 

1, Of position: On the outside of cerlain limits ; 
externally; out in the open air; in the open sea 
heyond a harbour; not within some body, associa- 
tion, or community that may he in question. 

1813 ‘1, D. Broucuton Lett. f. Mahr.C.(1892) 55 They could 
..see every thing that took place outside, 1845 AT. Parrison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 17 The body.. posted themselves, fully armed, 
outside, under the portico. 1848 Dickens Doméey iii, It 
was as blank a house inside as outside. 1865 E. I.ucas in 
Essays Ser. 1. 309. While the world outside was being op- 
posed, convinced [ete.. 1866 Waittter Jatds of Altitash 
133 He better sees who stands outside Than they who in 
procession ride, 1872 Marx Twain /nnoc. Abr, ii, 20‘ Out- 
side’, there was a tremendous sea on. 

2. Of motion or direction: To the exterior. 

1889 'R. Bo.nrewoon’ Rodbery under Armsxxiv, Themen 
and women were ordered to come outside, Ved. Some of 
the party stepped outside to get a better view of the lightning. 

3. Outside of, prep. phr. (cf. OvT or). @. With- 
out the walls, limits, or bounds of; not within ; 
exterior to; also, To the exterior of, outward from. 

Ontside of a horse (cotlog.) on horseback ¢ fo get outside of 
(sfany), (a) to swallow (so fo be outside of }; 1b) US. to 
master or understand (Farmer Americanisuts 1889). 

1839-40 1. Tavtor Ane. CAr. (1842) 11. vil 303 The 
sepulchre lay outside of the ancient city. 1878 O. W. 
Homes .Wotley 69 His objects of interest outside of his 
special work. 1889‘R. Botprewoon’ Rodbery under A ruis 
xv, He looked better outside of a horse than on his own 
legs. 1890 D. Arrowssitit in Pig Game NV. Amer. 521 My 
wife said she knew, from his [a racoon’s) full stomach and 
his sneaking look, that he was outside of her pet turkey. 

b. U.S. collog. Weyond the number or body of, 
with the exception of, 

1889 Farmer Americanisuts s.¥v., Outside of the trades- 
men there was no one at the meeting. 1 Centray Mag. 
127/2, 1 do not often see anybody outside of my servanis, 
being not at all given to visiting. e 

D. prep. (Shortened from oztside of.) 

(Vithout-side the door is used, ¢ 1760, by Mrs. F. Sheridan 

Sidney Biddulph (1. 298, 111. 221.) 
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! 1. Outside of; on the outer side of ; external to. 
Outside the ropes (slang), without knowledge of a 
matter; in the position of an outsider. 

1826 J. H, Newman Left. (1891) 1. 140 As] came outside 
the Southampton coach to Oxford, I felt as if 1 could have 
rooted up St. Mary's spire. 1846 enay Cycé Suppl. 11. 
670/1 [IEngines) in which the cylinders are fixed outside the 
framing. 1852 Gianstoxe Géean. (1879) 1V. 151 All conn- 
tries ontside the Roman border. 1861 Lever One of Thent 
li, Until, 1 came to understand the thing, | was always 
‘outside the ropes’, 1878 Huxiey /’hystorr, 180 The cause 
of the tides isto be found outside our earth. : 

b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of action 
or thought, any subject or matter). 

1852 GLapstoxt: Gécan, (1879) IV. 210 Those services, 
which lie outside the common rontine. 1897 1. Tottemacne 
in Forti, Rew, Wee. 848 Natural forces are in themselves 
neither moral nor immoral, but outside morality. 1894 J. ‘F. 
Fow Ler Adanman Introd. 67 Any description of them would 
be outside the purpose of the present work, 

ec. Beyond, in addition to, besides, except. dad, 

1868 Yates Nock Ahvad \, ii, ‘Outside them two, and the 
Sgnire in his grave. nobody... knows the rights of the story.’ 

2. Of motion or direction: ‘To the outer side of, 
to the exterior of, tao what lies without or beyond. 

1856 Kan elect, apd. V. xxix. 384 [They] flung them- 
selves outside the skin between us, 1885 Lazo ceed 2g Chane. 
Div. 451 The Court cannot go outside the pleadings in the 
present action. 1896 Dafly Meats 29 Sept. 6/2 ‘ Will you be 
so kind as to go ontside the door and shut ie?’ 

3. Comb, Outsideman, a man who does work 


outside. 

1851 Mavirw Lond. Ladour (1861) 11. 447/1 The outside- 
mun, whose business it is to attend to the pipe, which 
reaches from the cesspool.,to the gullyhole, 

Outsi-ded, @ rare. [f prec. sb. + -En 2) 

Having (such and such) an outside or surface, 
N. Parkeax Bulk a Sede. 146 There are not two 
..80 smoothly outsided, but that being clapt together, 
would leave as many leastings of room between them, as 
those they touch at. 

Outsi-deduess. [f prec. + -NESS.] a. The 
quality of having an outside or surface. b, Out- 
sideness, externality. 

1854 J. ScorveRrsin Orr's Cire. Se., Cher. 11.224 Dependent 
on the depth of the basket—on the amount of prdstdedtess, 
to use an allowable expression, possessed by the appuuriaus. 
1897 Contenp, Rev, Oct. 536 A Celt standing ouside his 
social world, wauld doubtless exaggerate whatever he had 
happened to carry with him into his outsidedness. 

+ Owtsi:dely, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f, Oursipe 
a. + -LY2.] Externally. 

1803 W. Tavi.ox in Robberds J/em, 1. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edit. 

Ontsi‘deness. [f OuTsinra.+-xEss.J The 
quality of being outside; externality, externalism. 

1647 ‘Trappe Coun, Matt, vi. 16 Yheir outsideness is an 
utter ahomination. — Comm Rev. xvii. 4 ‘Yo note her 
hypocrisie and outsidenesse, gold without, copper within. 
1850 Busuxett Ged in Christ 267 Our modern... piety has 
anair of lightness and outsideness rather as if it were wholly 
of ourselves, not a life of God in the Soul. 1883 Forta, Rew. 
1 Mar, 336 Ilis evident outsideness towards it, 

Outsider \outsailar). [f. Oursipe sé, +-ER 1] 

1. One who is outside any enclosure, barrier, or 
boundary, material or figurative; es. one’ who is 
outside of or does not belong to a specified com- 
pany, set, or party, a non-member; hence, one 
unconnected or unacquainted with a matter, un- 
initiated into a profession or body having special 
kuowledge, or the like. 

1800 Jane Austen Le?f. (1884) L245 There was a whist 
and a casino table, and six outsiders, 1833 Fonsi axque 
Eng. Under 7 Administ. (8371 11. 35+ Those he cannot 
entertain, the outsiders, ‘without a home to cover them’, 
1844 in Marsh Eng. Lang. (1860) 274 [At the Baltimore 
convention of 1844,..a prominent member energetically 
protested against all interference with the husiness of the 
meeting hy] outsiders. [The word, if not absolutely new, 
was at least new to imost of those who read the proceedings 
«and it was now for the first time employed in a serious 
way.) 1847 Lit, Gaz. July 4990/1 All Irish fights onglit 
to left, by outsiders who value their own safety, to be 
fought out by the combatants. 18g2 Dickens Bleak flo. 
li, Te is onty an outsider, and is not in the mysteries, 
a 1860 Lowedl Jraé. (Bartlett), A large number of outsiders 
have gone to the free-soil convention at Buffalo, 1886 J. K. 
Jerome [dle Thoughts 31 Outsiders, you kaow, often sce 
most of the game. : 

b. /orse-racing. A horse not included among 
the ‘favourites’, and against which in betting long 
odds are laid; one not ‘in the running’; also fg. 

1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone xxv, It was evident 
he was still the favourite, and that all others were complete 
‘outsiders’, 1894 Burnann Vy State xxviii, 273 As an 
outsider from an unknown stable may falsify all prognestica- 
tions about a Derby favourite. ra an 

2. In literal sense: One whose position is on the 
outside of some group or series ; an outside man. 

1857 Hivcues Yom Brown 1. v, Here come two of the 
hnildogs, bursting through the outsiders [of a football 
scruimmage)s in they go, straight to the heart of the scrum- 
mage. 1 P. Warunc Tales Old Regime 84 One day, 
Phillips was ‘outsider’ on his chain, ‘That is to say, he was 
working nearest the shaft in a gallery... West was outsider 
in the adjacent gallery. 

3. An outside jaunting-car. 

1900 Westu. Gaz. 19 Jan, 10/2 If we are to judge by the 
figures set out hy the Chief Commissioner of the Dublia 


| Police in his latest report, the popularity of the ‘outsider’ | 


OUTSKIRT. 


is on the wane. Ina single year the number of cars has 
been reduced by sixty-two, [ 

4. f/. A pair of nippers with semi-tubular jaws, 
which can be inserted into a keyhole from the out- 
side so as to grasp and tar the key. 

1875 in Kiar Dict, Mech. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 
15 jae 1/8 The burglary must have been well planned, 
‘Three of the doors..were opened by means of outsiders. 

Out-sifting 10 Out-sigh: sce OvT-. 

Outsight! (autsoit), [Ovr- 7. > Cf. Ger. 
ausstcht, Du. uitcicht.] 

L. Sight of that which is without; perception of 
external things; faculty of observation or outlook. 

160s Breton Ofd Man's Lessou 105, 1f a Man have not 
both his Insight and his Outsight, he may pay home for his 
blindnesse. 1863 E. Firzceratp Let. in Ada, Wer. (1894) 
Oct. 383 Wiser men with keener outsight and insight. 1868 

srownine Atug 6 Bho. 747 A special gift, an art of arts, 
More insight and more ontsight and much more Will to use 
both of these than boast my mates. 

+2. Vrospect beyond or ahead; outlook. Ods. 

a@1g98 Kottock Lect. 1 Thess. iii. (1606) 165 When a man 

«will not fallawe on Gods will, except he see a faire out- 
sight, and get great reasons wherefore he should doe this, 
or that., Vhe Lord will let him followe his owne will. 

+3. The act of looking, look. Oés, 

1681 Ryeavi tr. Gracian's Critick 183 She showed a fair 
face, and outsight to all, but evil actions, 

Ouwtsight 2, Sc. and north. dial. Obs. or arch. 
[Derivation uncertain: cf, Instant s6“] Movable 
goods or substance oul of doors; also a¢#/7b. as 
outsight plenishing. 

1670 Svacuinc /¥oub, Chas, £1851) 11. 417 He distroyit 
the haill rawis of Strathbogie. Cornefeild landis, omsicht, 
insicht, horss, nult, scheip. 1973 Erskine /vstif. i. viii, 
§18 In what is called ontsight plenishing or moveables 
withont doors, the hehship may be drawn of horses, cows, 
oxen: and of all the implements of agriculture, as ploughs, 
harrows, carts, ete. 1814 Scort Wav, xv, Their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and in- 
sight plenishing, 1818 —- //rf. Midd, vil, Poindings of out- 
sight and insight plenishing. [18g2 Th. Ainsirk (ilgrine. 
Land of Burus 69 \E.D. D3, 1 saw nae wanworths gaun 
cither in the outsight or insight plenishin’.] 

Outsin, v. [Ovt- 18, 17.] 

1. ¢vans. ‘To surpass in sinning ; to sin more than, 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. i. Trophies 1227 The 
Heav'n-sunk Cities in Asphaltis Fea. .Glad, by thy Sons, 10 
Le out-sinned so, 176. Westey Seri, Ixvi.2g, Wks. 1811 UX, 
216 We. . Uhe beathens unbaptiz’d out-sin $1772 Fletcurr 
Logica Genet. 105 Should [ out-sin Manasses himself. 

2. To go beyond the limit of in sinning, 

1646 H. Lawrence Con. Angelis 151 In a word, wee 
cannot out-sin his pardon, or grace, by any thing but un- 
beliefe. 1677 W. Sueriock Answ. 7. Dawson 17 Some 
men may out-sin the day of Grace. 1724 R. Wetton Christ. 
Faith & Pract. 209 A man has out-sinned the vertue of his 
Saviour’s sacrifice, 

Outsing, v. [Ovr- 18, 14, 15.J 

1, érans, ‘Yo excel iu singing. Also ref? 

1603 Breton Dignitie af Alan (1879) 14/2 In sweetnesse 
the Nightingale [will] outsing him. 1733 Swirt On /'cetry, 
How wrong a taste prevails among us; How much our 
ancestors out-sung us. 1878 J. ‘Fopuunter 4 /cestis (1879) 9 
Our old Chrysippus, His eyes aglow with an immortal fre, 
Vows to outsing himself, ‘Twill be rare singing, . 

b. To overcome or get the better of hy singing. 

1830 Mass Mitrorp I i/age Ser. wv. (1863) 222 She would 
sing over the mashing tub..out-singing Martha's scolding. 
1885 Athenrun: 19 Sept. 378/3 Each appeared to be trying 
to outsing the other. r 

2. a. intr. To sing out; to bnrst out inlo song. 
b. frans. To express by singing. 

1877 Woattinr Witch of Wenham 226 The meadow-lark 
outsang. 1886 Goud Moris 308 This joy the birds outsing. 

Out-sister: sce OuT- 2. 

Outsi't, v. [Ovr- 17, 18.) ; 

1. trans. To sit beyond the time or duration of. 

1658 Osporn Adv. Son (1673) 24 That such as begin then, 
thongh they out-sit the Sun, will be delivered of the fury.. 
before the Watch be set. 1692 Soutn Seri, (1697) 1. 28 He 
that prolongs his meals..how quickly does he out-sit_his 
pleasure? 1882 Wooproro in Life of fp. Wilberforce M1. 
357 We outsate the twilight, drawing from the rich stores 
of the old statesman’s memory. 

2. To sit longer than. 

1885 G. Mireoiru Diana xxviii, Dacier could allow Mr. 
Hepburn to outsit him. 1894 Cornk. Afag. May 496 Tab 
outsits all the other guests at tea, 

Out-skill to Out-skip: see Ovt-, 

+ Ou‘tski:mn. O/s. [f. Ovt- 3+SkKin. 
or external skin ; epidermis. Also fig. 

1640 Suircey Coronation v. i, The barke and outskinne of 
a common wealth, é 

Owtski:rrer, Sc. rare. [f. Ovr- 8 + skirrer, 
Scurrer, 2 scout.) A scout; = OuTscovreEr. 

1831 Tytier Lives Scoti. Worthies 1. 413 He had acquired 
by his spies and outskirrers a perfect knowledge of the dis- 
position of the army of Lorn. 

Outskirt (owtsk51t). [Ovr- 3.] 

1. The outer border. Now only in //. 

&. 1596 SPENSER Sfate frel, Wks. (Globe) 668/1 They 
mighte keepe both the O-Relyes, and also the O-Farrels, 
ad all that ont-skirte of Meathe in awe. 

b. 1647 Crarenpon //ist, Reb. uw. § 84 He lay near New- 
burn in che Out-skirts of Northumberland, 1732 W. Fowxes 
in Swift's Lett, (1766) U1. 167 There are sg oa in the 
outskirts of the city..very proper. 1778 Phil Lrans. 
LXVIUIL 136 The parishes..comprehend many central parts 
..and also contain all the out-skirts, 1832 HT, MARTINFAU 
Life in Wikds viii. 102 On the outskirts of the wood were 


S| 
1 


Outer 


OUTSKIRT. 


the dwellings. 1861 Gro. Exior Silas df. 3 One of those 
barren parishes lying on the outskirts of civilisation .. in- 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly-scattered shepherds. 
Aig. 18ax Lane Llra Ser. 1. Old Benchers f T., Vhe 
reinote edges and outskirts of history, 1829 CaRLyLe .1/isc. 
(2857) TI. 78 he wondrous outskirts of Idealism, . 

2. attrib. or quasi-ady. Situated on the ontskirts, 

1835 Isaac Taytor Spir, Despot, vi. (1855) 270 Horrid and 
sanguinary rites Brevailed amung the less civilized and out. 
skirt nations of the empire. 1841-4 Fasrrson “’ss, Ser. 1. 
vi. (1876) 186 This is but outskirt and far-off reflection and 
echo of the triumph. 

IIence Ou-tskirter, one who slands or hangs on 


the outskirts. 

1831 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) H. 28 At least 100 more 
Fogle | were picked up by outskirters and other parties, 
1878 Stevexson /a/and I ay.(1896) 223 To be even one of the 
ontskirters of art, leaves a fine stamp ona man's countenance, 

Onutski'rt, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. SKIRT 2.) 
trans, ‘Yo skirt. a. To form one of the outskirts 
of, to border. b. To pass along the ontskirts of. 

1838 Keats Endy. 1. 250 What time thou wanderest at 
eventide Through sunny meadows that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms. 1870 T, Haruy Wessex Perms 
41,1 did not out-skirt the spot That no spot on earth excels. 

Hence Outskirting #//.a., bordering, lying on 
the outskirts. 

1845 Daawin Hoy, Nat. iii. (1879) 42 The outskirting houses 
rose out of the plain like isolated beings. 

Out-slander, etc.: see Our-. 

Outslang, 7. [Ovt- 21.) ¢raus. To outdo 
in the use of slang. 

1848 THackeray Ian. Mair xxxiv, Put him at Hiley Lock, 
and he could out-slang the boldest bargeman. 1866 Friton 
Anc. §& Mod. Gr \. 1. ix.156 Dealing in slander and slang 
until they have outslandered and outslanged the natural 
masters of these vulgar arts. 

Outsleep, v. [OvrT- 17, 18, 16.] 

1. ¢rans. To sleep beyond (a specified time, ete.) 

1590 Swans, Mids. NV. v. 1, 372, I feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming imorne, As much as we this night haue ouer- 
wateht, 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 310 [A] babe, that had 
outslept his wont, 

2. ‘lo sleep longer than (another). 

1690 SuADwELL An. Bigot v, Thou wouldst outsleep the 
seven sleepers, 

3. To slcep (a period of time, etc.) out or to an 
end; to sleep till or beyond the end of. 

1784 CowrkK Yash vi. 313 Where on his hed of wool and 
matted leaves He has outslept the winter. 1862 Mas, 
Matcoum tr. Preytag’s Pict. Germ, Life 1.172 When he 
had outslept his drunkenness he roused himself. 1871-4 J. 
Tuomson City Dreadf. Nt. xu. ii, He would outsleep 
another term of cure. 


Out-slide to Out-slink: see Our-. 

+Outsling, v. Ols. [OvT- 15.] tras. To 
sling out, throw out from or as from a sling. 

¢1400 Kom, Rose 5987, | shal hym make his pens out- 
slynge, But they in his gerner sprynge. 1535 Srewart Cron. 
Seot. V1. 13 ‘Tha within hes maid defence richt lang, Baith 
arrowis schot, and greit stonis outslang Attouir the wall. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul un. ii. ut. v, “Tis opinion That 
makes the. .thuadring engine murd'rous balls out-sling. 

eel e v. Obs, [Ovr- 15, 17.] 

1. trans. To slip away from; to evade, escape. 

@ 1643 J.Snute Judgent. & Mercy (1645) 193 Filthy people 
that outslip the morning prayer, 1693 Priprarx Lett. 
(Camden) 164 Ye officers on horseback rod after him.. but 
he outslipd them all and got clear away. 

2. To let slip by, to miss. 

1649 Buitue Eng. Jrprow Linpr. (1653) To Husband Man, 
1 am confident better sometimes lose the land, than land, 
seed, and all your labour, as many do that outslip the season. 

t+Outsme ll, v. Os. [Ovt- 15, 18.) 

1. trans. To smell out, discover by smelling. 

€1§50 Bate A. Johan (Camden) 77 S. Naye, that is suche 
a lye as easely wy] be felte. 2. Tush, man, anionge fooles 
it never wyll be out smelte. 

2. To surpass in pungency of smell; to smell 
stronger than; also jig. 

1603 Harsner Pop. Impost. 71 Verily these doe out-smel 
the Devil by farre. 1647 /'0/. Ladlads (1860) t. 44 The plut 
outsmells old Atkins’ breeches, 

Out-smi‘le, 2. [Ovr- 186, 18.) fans. a. 
To overcome by smiling. b, To outdo in smiling. 

1830 Miss Mirrorp Pillage Ser. rv. (1863) 222 She would... 
smile through the washing-week .. out-smiling Martha’s 
frowns. 3894 R. Kripces Shorter Poems 39 Autumn lingers 
but to outsmile the May. 5 

Out-snatch, -snore, ctc.: see OvT-. 

Outsoar (autsde1), v. [Out- 18.] frans. To 
soar above or beyond; to exceed in height of 
Hight. Chiefly fe. 

1674 Gort. Tongue ix. § 13 Let them clog their wings with 
the remembrance of those who have outsoar’d: them..in 
true worth. 1741 Rienarnson Pamela 11. 286 This amiable 
Girl...will ont-soar us both, infinitely out-soar us, 1856 Mrs. 
rownine dar. Leigh 1. 410 By how many feet Mount 
Chimborazo ontsoars Teneriffe. 1892 Literary World 5 
Feb. 117/1 Attempting to outsoar Milton's eagle wings. 

Ou't-sole. [Ovt- 3.] The onter sole of a 
shoe, which comes in contact with the ground, 

1884 Kxtcut Dict, Mech. Suppl. 649/2 To secure the out- 
sole to the insole for furure sewing or pegging. 1894 Daily 
<Vezvs 1 May 8/3 One stall where oak outsoles, hemlock half- 
soles, Virginian oak sides, ..are displayed. 

Out-sonnet, -sound, etc. : see OurT-. 

Ou'tspain, 54.1 S. Africa, [f. OuTsPan v1] 
‘The action of outspanning or unyoking; the time 
or place of outspanning or encampment. 

Vou, VII. 
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1852 Blackw., Afag. UX X1. 294 You take a stroll with your 
gun during the tout-span‘’. 1885 W. Greswereun in A/acu. 
Alag. Feb, 284/2 An extemporised hinch at a well-known 
outspan, cunsisting of many veldt dainties. 1899 Jf ‘es¢ur. 
Gaz. 1 Nov, 4/3 very town has a public outspan, where 
cattle can graze and travellers stop for the night, 

attri, 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 339/2 After 
reaching our outspan ground, 1884 Chr. Hordd 21 Feb. 
134/3 A walk round about the outspan places was interesting. 

Ou'tspa:n, s6.4  [Out- 7: cf. Oursran 2.2] 
The extended or outstretched span (of an arch). 

1887 Brownina Pardeyings, Bode Afandexilfe x, Marth's 
contte and sky’s ontspan, all's informed Equally by sun's 
efllux, 

Outspan (awtspen), 2.1 Sowth Africa. [ad. 
Du. udspannen, (uit adv., out + sfanzen to span. 
stretch, bend, put horses to.] To unyoke or un- 
hitch oxen from a wagon; to unharuess horses; 
hence, tocncamp. a. itr. b. trans. 

a, 1824 Bercnunte 7raz. 1.52 They very (requently unyoke, 
or ontspan, as it is called, at Salt River. 1850 R.G. Cummine 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) U. 59, 1 marched right through 
the town and outspanned about a quarter of a mile beyond 
it. 1893 Srtous /rav. S. E. Africa to We outspanned 
near a Boer farm. 

b. 1866 Jord Elia. Telegr.6 Nov., Found guilty of stealing 
twenty reims..from a wagon..outspanned at the North. 
end. 1883 J. Mackenzin Day-datn in Dark places & The 
six waggons, when ‘uutspanned’ for the night, were drawn 
near to each other, 

IIence Ou'tspa nned f//. a., -spanning 7v/. sé. 

1893 Monti Feb. 197 He was standing by the out-spanned 
wagon, 1899 Strand Vay. Mar. 270/t [He] pointed .. 
to the outspanned bullocks. 1894 H. Nisenr Bush Girt’s 
Kom, p. iii, 1 do not think we forget these ‘ out-spannings’ 
while we are driving our cattle in other directions. 

Outsparn, v.2 rare. [Our- 14, 17.) a. fuer, 
To stretch out or extend in span, asan arch, b. 
Zrans, To extend beyond the span of. 

1882 11. S. Hotsano fogic & Life (1885) 254 The lines of 
connection. .lose themselves, vanish, outspan our sight. 1884 
Sxrink Under Two Queens 18 When the storm-rack drives 
leeward, the rainbow outspanneth. 

Outsparkle,v. [Oct-18.] fas. To excecd 
in sparkling ; to sparkle more than. ITenee Out- 
sparkled ///. a. 

1648 J. Breaumonr fsyche 1. Ixxxiv, When the starry Pea- 
cock doth display His train's full Orb, the winged People 
all.. Let their out-sparkled Plumes sullenly fall, 1655 tr. 
Com, Hist. Francion 1. 18 Fyes that out-sparkled bis 
preciousest Stones. 1821 Byron Sardi. it. i. 47 As many 
glittering spears As will out-sparkle our allies—your planets. 
1871 Browninc Pr, (lohenst. 1151 Earthborn jewelry Out: 
sparkling the insipid firmament Blue above ‘Ierai. 

Outspeak (antspik),v. [OuT-17, 18, 13, 14.] 

tl. trans, To utter or express more than; to be 
superior to in meaning or significance. Ods. 

1603 13. Jonson Seyanus 1. ii, Why, this indeed is physic ! 
and onitspeaks The knowledge of cheap drngs. 1613 Sitaks. 
Hen. V1, ut ii, 127 His Treasure,..U finde at such proud 
Rate, that wt out-speakes Possession of a Subject. 

2. To ontdo or excel in speaking ; to speak louder, 
better, or more forcibly than, 

1603 B. Joxson A. Jas.'s Coronat. Entertain, Wks. 
530/2 Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame As fame 
doth silence. 1658 Coxainn 7'rapfalin ti, Admired Princess, 
you out-speak me much, But never shall out-love me. 1868 
Lyxeu A roulet cxxt ii, What, will the prince ontspeak the 
voice ‘That pierced to Lazarus in his grave? 

3. To speak (something) out; to ntter, declare. 

1635-56 CowLey Daeidefs 1.177 The Praise you pleas'd 
(great Prince) on ine to spend, Was all out-spoken when yuu 
stil'd me Friend. 1850 Lyxcu ZAeo. Trin, xii, 231 A live 
is imaged in the sky, ‘Yoo great to be outspoken. 

4. intr. To speak out, utter one’s voice, 

{1804 Cantrrrit Ad. Ullin's Dau. v, Out spoke the hardy 
Highland wight, I'll go, my chief, t'm ready.] 1832 Lyrtox 
Eugene cA. tii, And now outspake the Corman a 1865, 
Avioun Scheth of Sina? ii, And thus outspake the Moor, 

Owtspea:ker. [Ovt-8.] One that speaks out. 

1858 Trexcu Synon. VN. 1, vi. (1876) 20 The mpodijrys is 
the outspeaker. 

Ou tspea‘king, zé/.s/. [OvT- 9 ] The action 
of speaking ont or uttering in words, esp. straight 
ont or withott reserve ; frank or candid utterance. 

1845-6 Teencn /inds, Lect. Ser. 1.ii,29 These may be deep 
out-speakings of the spiritual needs of man. 1865 Saf. ‘ez. 
2g July 1326/1 Briskness rnd ontspeaking and brevity are 
virtues which goa long way in buying and selling. 

So Ou'tspeaiking 7//. a, [OvT- 10], that speaks 
out, that speaks plainly or candidly. 

1844 Dickens JJart, Chiuz, xxxvi, You are for ever telling 
her the same thing yourself in fifty plain, out-speaking ways, 
1859 Heirs #rviends in C. Seri. 1. 133, | have always been 
an ontspeaking man. 

+ Outsperckle, sd. Sc. Obs. rare—'. A spectacle 
or laughing-stock. 

36... Jamie Telfer xxx. in Bord. Minstre?, *Whae drives 
thir kye?* gan Willie say, ‘To make an outspeckle o’ me?’ 

Outspeed, v. (OvtT- 18.) fais. To surpass 
or outstrip in speed; to run faster than. 

1704 Hlearxe Duet. Fist. (1714) 1. 324 Twelve Colts they 
bore him cou‘d their Sire out-speed. 1724 R. WELTON 
Christ. Faith & Pract. 150 As swift as he rode he could not 
outspeed the Divine vengeance. 1802 Campari. Lochiel's 
Warning 27 Lo! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode Companionless. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's neid 
337 The maiden..on foot outsped the horse. 

Outspend, v. [Ovt- 17, 18.] 

1. ¢rans. To exceed (resonrces, a limit, etc.) in 


spending. 


| 


OUTSPREAD. 


1586 Wuetstone Lug. Mirror 152 \is ryot in the end 
outspendeil both his fortune and credit. 1667 Perys Diary 
20 Veb., Ie do confess our straits here and everywhere else 
arine from nur outspending our revenue. 1811 W. ‘Tavior 
in Robberds Afem. 11. 345 We ontespend our means. 1895 
Chantd, Frud XVV.828/1 She divined that otherwise he would 
outspend his fortune. 

2. To surpass in spending; to spend more than 
(another). 

1840 Mus. I. Trotopr Michael -trastrong ii, Ife had 
already acquired more envy and hatred among his friendsand 
neighbours by [etc.] than’ by all his successful struggles 1 
outspend them all. 1866 Howrits | eaed, Lae xx, 350 King 
Cole was not a jollier old soul than Mlustrissimo of that day : 
he outspent princes, 

3. In pa. pple. Outspent, exhausted. 

,, 1818 Byaon Mazeppa iii, Outspent with this long course, 
Vhe Cossack prince rubbil down his horse. 1825 Hoar: 
Queen Hynde 62 Vis steed ontspent was clotted o'er Vis 
heck with foam. 

Ow tspend, 54. rare —. 
Expenditure, outlay. 

3859 F. Tavior Logic in Theol. 275 Mt isa mere outspend 
of savageness, to no end, 


Ou't-spent, f//.a. 
completely spent. 

1652 Renxtowrs /4eop7. vu. xsxvii, Lord fill My out-spent 
raptures by thy all repairing skill, 1822 Surtiey Crcmets. 
Cada ive rgy His own (will) Which sparred hin, fike an 
outspent horse, to death. 

Out-sphere to Out-spill: see Orr-, 

Outspin,?. [Ore 14, 15 b, 18.] 

tl. intr. ‘Vo spout out. Obs. rare—!. 

1596 Sernser /. Qo av. ix. 27 Vhat throngh the clifis the 
vermeil bloud out sponne. 

2. /rans. ‘Yo spin (a thread) to its full length; 
said fi. of the thread of life, ete. 

1616 13, Jonson Apigr. alii, Or that his long-yearn'd life 
Were quite out-spun, 1634 Ste T. MHeepeev frac, 127 Tull 
hee had out-spun the yeares of old Methusala. 1844 Waiter 
Zevas 13 Pationce..with her weary thread outspuon Murmurs 
that her work is done, 

3. To outdo or excel in spinning. 

1742 Voune Vt. 7h, 1. 380 On this perhaps..we build Our 
mountain-hopes, spin out eternal schemes A» we the Fatal 
disters contd outspin. 

Out-spirit to Out-splendour: see Ovr-. 

Out-spi't, «. [Ovr- 18.] “rans. To outdo 
or stupass in spitting (venom), 

1648 J. Beaumont /'syche xvint. clxi, Menander..by That 
cankering liquor so infected grew Ihat Simon he out-spit in 
Heresy. 

Ou'tspi:tting, 24/50. [Ovr-9.] The action 
of spitting ont ; that which is spat out. 

18790 A. BR. Mitrorn in Forty. Rev. 1 Aug. 143° These 
outspittings from pious mouths, 

Outspoken (stress variable), pp/.a. orig. Sc. 
[OurT- 11, from sfeah out; the pa. pple. has here 
a resultant force, as in ‘well spoken’, ‘ well read’.] 

1. Given to speaking ont; free or unreserved in 
specch ; candid, frank ; direct in spcech. 

1808 Jameson, Ontspoken, Given to freedom of speech, not 
accustomed to conceal one's sentiments, 5. 1820 Seeveglers 
lf. iv. 63 I've heard she was a wee out-spoken. 1824 
Scorr Let. to Jeanna Baillie g Keb. in Vockhart, He is 
not, you know, very outspoken. 1837 Caruyin #7 Ave 
i.1. iv, Camille is wittier than ever, and more outspoken, 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xvi, 1_am perfectly honest and 
outspoken. 1884 Par Hustace 15 He is very outspoken; but 
he does not mean to be rude. 

b. Of things said: Free from rescrve, distinct. 

1869 lrowcore fe Maca lili. (1878) 323 Pris ‘s approval 
of her sister's conduct was clear, outspoken, and satistactory. 
1880 fortn, Rev. Feb, 213° Mr. Gladstone's outspoken 
observations, 1882-3 Scuarr Facycl, Nelig. Kuowd. (1. 
2034 A party with very outspoken reformatory tendencies. 

2. Spoken out, uttered, expressed in words. 

1882 Miss Brannon A?. Roya? Li. 33 * All that is to be 
known of the outside of him’, said Jessie, answering the 
girl's outspoken thought. 

Ou:tspo‘kenly, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] In an 
outspoken manner; straightforwardly, candidly, 

1855 Sait’s Mag. XXIV}. 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly,..as outspokenly, as pursuingly—as Caroline Hel- 
stone is said to have done, 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air $9 Both 
of them ontspokenly religious, and entirely sincere men. 

Ou:tspo'kenness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being outspoken ; frankness of speech. 

1852 S. G. Rowe Recoll. of R. R. Wormeley (1879) 113 
‘Yhe main feature of his character was openness, or, to coin 
a word, outspokenness. Whatever he thought he spoke 
right out. 1854 Mes. Gasxett. Norté § S. viii, Dut the very 
out-spokenness marked their innocence of any intention to 
burt fee delicacy, 1893 A. V. Dicey Leaf in Dark 194 You 
cannot from the nature uf things combine the advantages of 
reticence and of outspokenness, 

Outsport, etc.: see OurT-. 

Outspread (au‘tspred), 56. [Ovt- 7.] 

1. The action of sone out; expansion. 

1841 Catuoun Js. 112. 604 The rapid and wide outspread 
after game, pasturage, or choice spots on which to settle 
down. 1848 R. I. Winpeerrorce Doct. ducarnation v. (1352) 
96 That mighty outspread of the Fourth Empire. 

2. concer. An expanse or expansion, ee 

1856 Mrs, Browninc Aur. Leigh vit. 2g1 Pushing wide 
Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn, 1895 A. }. 
MeConnocnis Deeside viii. (ed. 2) 89 Formerly the haugh.. 
at this point was but a barren out-spread of the Tanner. 

Ou'tspread, f//.c. [OvurT-11.] Spread out 
or abroad ; expanded, exlended ; diffused “ee 

a 


[f. pree.: see Ovr- 7.] 


[Ovr- 11.) Exhausted, 


OUTSPREAD. 


1693 J. Eowarns Pexfect. Script. 326.This expansus is 
the..out-spread firmament. | 1743 J, Daviwson sEnerd vi. 
18: On the ontspread skins. 12858 Kincstry Sain¢é Maura 
tg And plead..with outspread arms. 

Outspread (autspred), v. (Ovr- 15, 18.] 

1. zrans. To spread out; Lo stretch out, expand, 
extend. 

@1340 Hampoie Psalter xliii. 22 If we outsprede our hend 
til alien god. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 10g 
It ys a dispytons Instrument, pat outspredys it in many 
maners. 1600 Fatrrax Sasso xu. Ixv, Scorching sunne so 
hot his heames outspreeds. 18z0 Keats //yperion 1. 287 
Their plumes iminense Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded 
were, 1885 H. M. Sraxtev Congo xsvi. 11.6 That white- 
collared fish eagle out-spreading his wings for flight. 

+ 2. ‘To excced in expanse, Oés. 

r6s0 Futter Pisgah mt. ix. 338 Grant the King's Palace 
outspread the Vemple in greatness. 

[Ovr- 9.] The 


Ou-tsprea:ding, 2//. 50. 
action of spreading out. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Sccret., Gor. Lordsh. go Pe kynde of be 
planetys ressayues be kynde of out-spredyng of waterys. 
1860 Pusey J/in. Profi. 112 So wide and universal shall 
the outspreading ba 1883 A. Rouirts O. F. Revision v. 
106 Cun any understand the outspreading of the clouds? 

So Ou'tsprea:ding ///.«., thal spreads oul. 

1818 Scort //rt. Midfoth, xxi, "Then, weel may we take wi’ 
patience our share and portion of this outspreading reproach. 
1850 Busttnent Ged 2 CArtsé 328 An outspreading era of life. 

utspring, s/. (OvT-7.] Theact of spring- 
ing out or forth; the issuing out. 

iss7 Primer Sarwan Ps, Ixiv, Vhou.. multiptiest the 
springes of it with soft showers, it shall englad the ont- 
springes. 1891 Froupe Cath. Aragon Introd. 12 ‘Whe cra 
of Elizabeth was the outspring of the movement which 
Henry VIII commenced. 

Outspri‘ng, v. (Ovt- 14, 18.) 

1. intr. To spring out, issue forth, (In ME. two 
words; now ouly poctic.) 

1297 &. Grouc, (Rolls) 9442 Duntes ber were strong inon, 
pat bet fur out sprong Of pe helmes al aboute. ¢1386 
Cusucer Decfor's 7.111 The fame ont sprong on every 
syde Bothe of hir beautee and bir boumee wyde. 1500-30 
Despar Poems xxxiii. ort The fowlis all at the fedrem dang 
--Quhill all the pennis of it ow[t]}sprang. 1818 Snettry 
Kem. Isdane v. vic 5 From every tent..Our bands outsprung 
and seized their arms. 

+b. ‘To spring by birth. O4s. 

@is47 Scrrey /Eameid iw. (1557) Bij, There comen is to 
‘TYyrians court Aeneas one ontsprong of Troyan blood. 1596 
Dacev vets tr. Lesie's Fist. Scot.1. 110 Flurished, and sum- 
tyme outsprang frome thir generatiouns .. mony men excellent 
in the commendatione and gude reporte of leirning & virtue. 

2. trans. Yo spring beyond or farther than. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrorn Urania 402 .\..second Brother 
lined, whose ill out-sprung..the elder. 

So Owtspringing vA/. sé, 

1398 Tenvisa Barth. De f. RK. vu NNVEIL. (1995) 341 
Shinynge is outspryngynge and streming out of the sub- 
stance of lyghte. 

Out-sprout to Out-spurt: see OLT-. 

+ Ou't-spy. Ods. Onc sent out to spy, a scaut. 

c1470 Hesxry H'adlace vii. 802 The ont spy thus was lost 


fra Makfadghane. : 
Out-squall to Out-stall: see Ovr-. 


Outstand (autstarnd), 7. [Ovt- 15b, 17, 14] 
I. ¢rans. 1. To stand or hold out against; to 
resist to the end, to endure successfully. Now dal. 
ts7z_ Gotnine Cadvin on 2s. xii. 13 David..manfully out- 
stood those assaults of temptacions. 1629 Gave floly 
Mads, 165 A Lion will outstand a Man. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth 1 (1723) 40 Sure never to ontstand the 
first Assault. ¢1800 K. Wuitr “eft. Poet. Whs. (1837) 323 
Outstand the tide of ages, 1805 Eucenra pi Acton Maas 
of Desert 11.87 Who has experienced and outstood the base 
designs of him she loved and trusted. 1875 Sussex Gloss. 
s.V., He wanted to have the calf for three pound ten, but I 
out-stood him upon that. 
b. To mainlain in opposition; to contradict (a 
person) obstinately, dial, 

1658 A. Fox M'xriz’ Surg. v. 362 Those Nurses. .which 
were to look to the Children,..outstand it most that the 
Child was not hurt. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss. sv., She ont- 
stood me wi' that ere lie. 1887 Ae! Géoss. s.v., He ontstood 
me that he hadn't seen him. 4 

2. To stand out or stay beyond (in time). arch. 

r6xn Suaks. Cyd. t. vi, 207, | hane ont-stood my time. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. 1. 458 1f we ont-stand the Season 
of Grace. 1856 Emrrson Lag. Traits xvi. (1902) 161. 

II. saver. Cf Ourstannine vél. sb, and ppl. a. 

8. To stand oul distinctly or prominently. 

1755 Jouxson, Oxtstand, to protuberate from the main 
body. “1848 Coven Sofhre vi, Cottages here and there ont- 
standing bare on the mountain. 1900 S. Pmiiirs Paolo & 
Francesca i. 50 The foam is on his lips, The veins outstand. 

4, Of a ship: To stand out or away from the 


land; to sail outwards, 

3866 Waittter Dead Ship Harpswell 13 Many a keel 
shall seaward turn And many a sail outstand. 

Ou'tsta:nder. Se. fAgent-n from prec. (sense 
1).] One who stands out in dissent or resistance. 

@ 1670 Sratownc 7roub. Chas. / (1850) I. 153 To bring the 
Marques. .and all vther ontstanderis to cum in and subscrive 
thair covenant. /ééd. (1792) 1. 223 He was a papist, and 
outstander against the good cause, 1900 W. Watr Aberdeen 
§ Banff xi. 267 The only important ontstanders from the 
subscription to the promise of canonical obedience. 


Outstanding, v//.55. [OvuT- 9: cf Our- 
STAND v.]  * 

+1. A jutting out or projecting; a prajection, 

1611 CotGr., Surmontement des iouds,a chufiie vutslanding, 
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or swelling of the cheeks. 162q Wotton Aredit. in Redig. 
(1651) 245 Pergoli,..wbich are certain ballised out-standings 
to satisfie curtosity of sight. F 

2. The action of standing out in opposition. Sc. 

a ae Spatpinc 7'rend. Chas. 2 (1850) 1, 231 Banf_payit 
seveirlie for his outstanding. 1900 W. Wart Aderdecn & 
Banff x. 251 For outst against the good cause Irvine 
of Drum and Gordon of Haddo..were arrested. 

8. pl. Outstanding amounts; unscttled accounts, 

1861 Goscnen ‘or. Exch. 5 Such as had outstandings 
abroad which they were entitled to draw in. 1892 Fadl 
Matl G. 20 Apr. 5/2 If the Argentine Government were 
unable to pay up ontstandings. 


Outstanding (stress variable), pp/. a. [OvrT- 
Io: ef, OuTstTanD v,] 
1. Thal slands out or projects; projecting, pro- 


minent, detached. 

1611 Corer. s.v. é/erce, Full of sharp, strong, and out. 
standing..pins. 1870 Hl. Macaunuan Dyéle Peach. vii. 148 
The gigantic leaf.. furnished .. with outstanding veins of 
great depth. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 168 ‘The outstanding 
wedge-shaped masses were once connected with this main 
body. 1896 Daily News 9 Apr. 6/5 Those who prefer supple 
and clinging fabrics to those which are stiff and outstanding. 

2. fig. Standing out from the rest; prominent, 


conspicuous, eminent; striking. 

1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat. Jnl. vi. (1850) 154 A violent 
outstanding exception. 1860 Pusey Jfn. Hroph, 264 The 
grent outstanding facts, which our Lord has pointed ont. 
1890 Bla. kw. Mag. CXLVILL. 670/1 “The most outstanding 
speaker in the General Assembly. 1899 Spectator 11 Feh. 
208 There are many interesting articles... but there is hardly 
one of outstanding importance. 

3. That stands out in resistance or opposition, 

@1670 Sratoixc Jroub, Chas. F (1792) I. 132 (Jam.) Out- 
standing ministers. : : : 

4. That stands over or continues in existence ; 


that remains undetermined, unsettled, or unpaid. 


Outstanding term: sce TERM. 

1997 W. Tavtorin Monthly Mev. XXL 447 The difference 
between the outstanding debts and credits. 1833 Hlersent. 
Astron, xi. 341 Still leaving outstanding and uncompensated 
a minute portion of the change, which requires a whole 
revolution of the node to compensate. 1858 J. Martinrav 
Studies Chr, 222 A nobleman whom he had dunned for au 
outstanding deht. 1875 Jowert Péado (ed. 2 V.. 77 Among 
citizens there should be no outstanding quarrels. 

5. ‘That sets a course outward, 

1775 Avain Amer. Ind, 216 The outstanding parties for 
war, address tbe great spirit every day till they set off. 

Outstare, 2. (Ovr-18b.]  /rans. To outdo 
in staring ; to stare longer or harder than; to put 
out of countenance by slaring; to look on (the 
sun, ete.) without blinking or flinching. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. 1. wei. 27 (Qo. 1). T would outstare 
the sternest eyes that look, 1602 Marston Antonio's New, 
nn v, 1 will..Outstare the terrar of thy grimme aspect. 
1646 Crasttaw Delights Muses, On dsaacson's Chronod., Vhe 
eagle's eye, that cau Outstare the broad-heam'd day’s 
meridian. 1855 Battey Vystie 47 Ile sate and all the stars 
ontstared, Gazing them down, dog, centaur, eagle, bull. 

Ou-tstart, 4. [Ovr-7.] The act or point of 
starting out; outset. 

1866 Dora Greexwett Fss. 152 Un the first outstart of his 
immortal journey. 1899 Barinc-Goutn Bé&, of West I. v.75 
The whole effect is marred hy the one mistake made at the 
outstart. 

Ontstarrt, 2. (Ovt- 14, 15, 17, 18.] 

1. tty, Tostart, spring forth suddenly. (Properly 


two words.) 

1382 Wreur Judith xiv. 15 And he out sterte with oute 
to the puple. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 1, 227 The peple 
out sterte and caste the Cart to gronnde. 185§ Brownixc 
leretics Trag. ix, Petal on petal, fierce rays unclose ; 
Anther on anther, sharp spikes ontstart. 

+b. ¢rans. (or intr. with dative). To start out 


from, escape from. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, Pelleus..kept him close 
y* nothing him outsterte. 

2. trans. To spring or go beyond; to take or 


have the start of, to go ahead of. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 80 He cannot seea werck ont- 
start the bounds of modestie. 1625 Jackson Creed v.i. § 4 
Even when this faith..shall be converted into perfect sight, 
everlasting confidence shall not ontstart, but rather follow it. 
1865 Pall Afal/ G. 16 May 10 Watermen can nsually ont- 
start amateurs. s 

Tlence Outsta'rter, one who starts ont in front ; 
a pioneer; Ontsta'rting 24/. 5. 

1738 in Mrs. Barbauld Life Richardson (1804) U. 16 The.. 
servile pnrsnit of those tracks which are opened for them by 
anti-ministerial more popular outstarters. 1794 CoLrrince 
Relig. Musings \.94 He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest ontstarting $ 

Out-state lo Out-stature: see OuT-. 

Out-sta:tion. [OvT- 1, 3.] A station at 
a distance from head-quarters or from the centre 
of population or business; a subordinate slation 


on the outskirts of a district, elc, Also attrid. 

1844 Asiatic Frni, June 120 Life in an Indian outstation 
is, indeed, as simple a one as can well be imagined, /61, 
ins 127 In outstation life there is.. more intercourse between 

Suropean and native society. 1859 H. Kixescey G. /amlyn 
xxvii, Sam started off..to visit one of their out-station huts. 
1870 Wentwortu Amos Thorne nt. 26 On an outstation 
in the Australian bush. 188 Dre Winot £guator 34 The 
remainder are quartered at the various forts or out-stations 
along the coast, and in the interior of the country. 


Ou‘tsta:tioned, 7//.¢. [OvT-11.] Stationed 
or placed outside, in the open air, ete. 


OUTSTREAMING. 


3862 Anm. Fitzroy in Fimes 12 Apr., Canses of rain or 
snow which we can feel by the outstationed instruments. 

Outstay (autsté), 7 [OurT- 17, 18.) 

1. rans, “To stay beyond the limit of ; to exhaust 
by staying; to overstay. 

1600 Suaxs. A. F. L.1. iii, go 1f you out-stay the time, 
vpon mine honor..you die. 1635 QuarLes Emél. Hieroglyph 
vi. (17181338, [ bave out-staid my patience. - 1692 SOUTHERNE 
Wises Excuse wi. 1881 H, James Porte. Lady li, She 
had already outstayed her invitation, 1893 Fens Aeal Gold 
(1894) 31 You are afraid of outstaying your welcome. 

2. ‘To stay longer than. 

1689 Suanwett Bury Ff. 1v, 1 wilt ont-stay him, 1783 
Map. D'Arntay Diary 19 June, Mr. Pepys, and l, ont- 
stayed the rest near an hour. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Rey 
& P1181 Mrs. Fitzallan ontstayed all the other guests. 

Outsteal,v. [Ovrt- 14, 13.] 

1. fntr. To steal out, slip away furtively. (In 
ME. two words.) 

c12go Gen. & Fx. 2882 Dn art min Sral, dat hidel-like min 
lond vestal. a@1g10 Douctas A. /fart a. 401 Strenth is 
away, outstolling [= ontstolen] lyk ane theif. 

2. ¢rans, ‘Vo steal away from (a person) secretly. 

1672 O. Hevwoop Diaries, etc. (1883! III. 197 Sbe..charg'd 
him not to goe but he out-stole her, and went. 1877 Brows- 
ing Agamemnon 685 Either some one ountstole us or ont- 
prayed us—Some god—no man it was the tiller touching. 

Outstea'm, 7. [Ovt-18.]  évans. To excel 
in steaming ; to steam faster than. 

1862 Sat. Rev, XIV. 187/2 A ship hig enongh to eat ber 
up, and also. .to have ontsailed and ontsteamed her. 

+ Out-ste nt, /p/.a. Se. [f. Ovt- 114 STENT 
slretched.] Outstretched. 

1605 Moxtcomerie J/indes Aled. Ps. xix.2 The firmament 
And heauens ont-stent.. Thy bandywork and glorious praise 
proclaim, 

Ou'tstep, sé. rare. [OutT-7.] The act of step- 
ping onl; the ‘step’ in a march. 

1869 Brownine Ring 4 Be. x. 426 Careful lest the common 
ear Break measure, miss the outstep of life's march. 

Outstep, v. [Our-17.] ¢vans. To step outside 
of or beyond; to overstep. 

1759 Goupsm. Enguiry x. Misc. Wks. (Globe) 441/2 The 
actor..who by outstepping nature, chooses to exhibit the 
ridiculous eutré of a harlequin under the sanction of that 
venerable name [Shakspere]. 1819 .Vetropolis lll. 12 He 
outstepped the hounds of moderation. 187§ Jowert Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 119 Here.. Socrates and Plato outstep the truth. 

So Outste:pping 22/. sé. [OvT- 9], a stepping out 
of one’s course, 

1632 SANDERSON Ser. (1681) U1. 18 When a man, thus 
walking with God in the main, hath yet these outsteppings 
and deviations npon the by. 

Out-still. [f. Ovr- 3+ Srivt sé., a distillery.] 
In India: A private still licensed by government 
outside the limits of the areas supplied with liquor 
from central distillerics. Also aéérid. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. 3/2 The so-called ontstill system 
which finds favour with the Bengal Government carries 
death and ruin into the sober and peaceful homes of frugal 
industry, 1897 J. A. Granam Thresh. Three Closed Lands 
iii. qx ‘This is one of the ont-stills for whose abolition there 
was much agitation a few years ago. 

Out-sting, elc.: sce Out-. 

- Outstink, v. [Ovt- 18c, 18.] 

1. trans. To overpower or drive out by stench. 

1661 Hotvpay Fevenal 86 African oile. .ont-stinks, nay 
driveseaway African, or the most rank, serpents. 

2. To stink more than, surpass in stench. 

¢1620 Trag. Barnavelt u, vi. in Bullen O. 274. 1). 241 Body 
a me, How their feare outstincks their garlick ! 1656 Fant 
Mono. tr. Boceatini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 290 Assafactida 
that would out-stink a Pole-cat. 1808 Soutney Lett, (1856) 
IL. 74 In Borrowdale there is a well which, | dare be sworn, 
will out-stink Leamington water. 

+ Ou't-sto:p. Oss. rare. [OvT- 3.] (app.) An 
outside guard. 

14.. Fencing in Rel. Ant. 1, 308 [see Ix-stor). 

Out-storm, etc.: see OUT- 21._ 

Outstrai‘n, v7. [OvrT- 15, 18.] ; 

1. ivans. To strain out; to stretch out tightly. 

sgt Spenser Hing. Cnat 280 All his la serpent's| folds 
are now in length outstrained. 1801 Soutuey Thadada it. 
xvili, When ¢he door-curtain hangs in heavier folds: When 
the out-strain'd tent flags loosely. 

2. To outdo by straining or strenuous effort. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. exliv, But vivid John.. 
Quickly his Fellow-trayeller outstrein’d Tn Ardor’s race, 


+Outstray. Ols. [Ovt- 7.] | The acl of 
straying from the right way ; abcrration. 

1643 Trarr Com. Gen. xxii. 3 The mother and nurse of 
all our distempers and ontstrayes. 1647 — Cow, Aletl, 
Pheol. 683 He sends for us hy his Spirit in our out-straies, 
and looks us up again, 

+ Ou't-stray:ing, v/. 5d. Obs. = prec. 

1619 W. Wuatkiny God's Husb, 1, 105 The wickednesse, 
and ont-strayings, and finall reuolts of some. a 1639 — 
Protet, (1640) 152 If he finde us in our ontstrayings, and give 
us both direction and will to come into the right way againe. 

Outstrea'm,. focfic. [Out-14.] rir. To 
stream out. : 

1600 Fairrax 7asso vi. xxxiv, Wide was the wound, the 
htood ontstreamed fast. 1878 Warttier 70 IV, F. Bartlett 
31 When..the white light of Christ ontstreans From the 
red disk of Mars. 

So On‘tstrea:ming 74/. sb. and ff/.a. 

1846 Trencu A/trac, xiii. (1862) 240 Anactual ontstreaming 
and outbreathing of the fulness of his inner life. 1886 
Athenwumt 20 Feb, 266/3 Rapid out-streamings of matter 


OUTSTREAT. 


grr 


wld 


from the head [of a comet] 1895 (Asher VIL. 354 The | Himron és. 1. 565 That which one. .author likes, The same 


eternal world, whose atmosphere is God’s outstreaming glory. 
+ Outstreat, v. Obs. rare. [f. Out- 14 + 
Srreat z.) t#tr, To exude; to distil or flow out. 
@ 1631 Donne Progr. Soule 344 They did not eat His flesh, 
nor suck those oy!s which thence outstreat. 11879 BrowninG 
Ned Bratts 180, } strike the rock, ontstreats the life-stream 
atmy rod] (Refers to Donne in note.)] 


+ Ou't-stree:t. Oés. [OvT- 1, 3.) A street 
outside the walls or in the outskirts of a town. 

1704 Hearne Duct, fist. (1714) 1. 438 With .. lodging in 
those ont-streets for the Riders of the said Horse. 1722 
De For Plague (1756) 216 When the People came into the 
Streets from the Country..they would see the Out-streets 
empty. 1785 in Jouxson. 

Outstretch, 54. [Ovt- 7.J 

1. The act or fact of stretching out. 

1863 Mrs. Witney Faith Gartney xi. (ed. 18)94 Brought 
her thonghts home again from their far outstretch, 1871 
Browntne Balaust. 2486 Hts outstretch of beneficence Shall 
have a speedy ending on the earth. 

2. An outstretched tract ; extension, extent. 

: 1864 Gd, [Vords 12/1 This south-western outstretch of Eng- 
and. 

3. The distance to which anything stretches out. 

1888 O. Crawruro Sylvia Arden 308 A passage. little 
broader than the outstretch of my two arms, 

Outstre'tch, v. [Ovr- 15, 15 b, 17, 18. 

l. trans, Tostretch out or forth. (Chiefly poetic.) 

241366 Cravcer Rom. Nose 1515 And doun on knees he 
gan to falle, And forth bis heed and nekke out straughte To 
drinken of that welle a draughte. 1591 Srensen .l/uiefot. 
87 So did this flie outstretch his fearefull hornes. ¢ 1614 Sir 
W. Mure Dido & Aincas wi, 236 Ships.. With wings owt- 
streatch’t, all vnder equall saile. 1883 Vivron /slaned iv. ix, 
Abelard..his arms outstretch’d. 1897 Browntxe Agament. 
non 4108 Hand after band she outstretches. 

2. To extend in area or content; to expand, 

1647 H. More Song of Soudu. App. xlv,Wherefore this wide 
and wast Vacuity, Which endlesse is outstretched thorough 
all. 1687 Se. Metr. #s. cxxxvi. 6 Who did outstretch This 
Earth so great and wide. @1758 Ramsay For turned 
Preacher 48 [He] preach'd, And with loud cant his Jungs 
out-stretch'd. 1840 Dickexs Burn. Rudge iii, The great 
city, which lay outstretched before him. 

3. To stretch to its limit, to strain. 

1607 SHAKS, 7Yimor Vv. iii, 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht his span. 1645 Mt.ton Yefrack. Wks. 1738 1. 251 
Outstretching the most rigorous nerves of Lawand Rigour, 

4, To stretch beyond (a limit, ete.), 

1597 Bearo Theatre God's Fudgem, (1612) 277 So farre did 
his impudencie outstretch the bond of reason. 1839 Batry 
Festus \. (1852) 6 My mercy doth outstretch the universe. 
ie: i. Eaote Commz. Gad. 194 ‘The divine and illimitable 
will always outstretch its [dogma’s] precision and logic. 

+5. To outstrip in a race. Os. 

1642 Sia W. Mosxson Vaval Tracts 1. (1704) 270/1 Grey- 
hounds strove to. .outstretch one another in a Course. 1703 
Coutter “ss, Mor, Subj. t.(1709) 94 They..outestretch the 
Speed of Gunpowder, and Distance Light and Lightning. 

Ou‘tstretched (-stret{t), 4/2. [OuT- 11.] 

1. Stretched ont in length or breadth; held forth ; 
extended, Said esp, of the arms. 

1535 CoverDALE Jer. xxi. 5, [ my selff will fight agaynst 
you, with an outstretched honde. /4fa. xxvii. 5 With my 
greate power & outstretched arme. 1625 FLetcuer Doudle 
Marriage w. i, We that have..Langht at the out-stretch'd 
arm of tyranny. 1725 Pork Odyss. xtt. 298 They call, and 
aid with out-stretch'd arms implore. 1891 T. Haroy Jess 
(1900) 142/2 He knele down beside her outstretched form, 
and put his lips upon hers, 

2, Stretched in area or compass; distended, 

1603 Snaks. Meas. for Al. u. iv. 153 With an out-stretcht 
throate Ile tell the world aloud What man thou art. 

Hence + Outstretchedness, extension. 

1674. N. Fairrax Bud & Sedu. 42 For as Gods Eternity is 
not endless longsomness, so neither is his Immensity un- 
bounded outstretchedness. /dfd. 34, 105. 

Ou'tstre:tcher, [Ovut- 8.] One who or 
that which stretches out; an extensor. So On't- 
stretching v4/.sb,and £p/.a. [Out- 9, 10], stretch- 


ing out, extending, extension. 

1480 Caxton Deser. Brit. 44 The contre which is now 
named scotland is an outstretchyng of the north partie of 
britayn. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 41 Aca 
very well knowen in regard of the eminency and outstretch- 
ing thereof, 1654 Gataner Dise. Afol. 52 A peuetiies bold, 
out-stretching, and selfe-confiding spirit. 1854 Owen She/. 
& Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. I. 227 In the bat the 
fingers are lengthened, attenuated, and made outstretchers 
and supporters of a pair of wings. 1866 & G. Murpny 
Comm. Ex. xiv. 30 On the outstretching of Moses’s hand, 

Outstri-de, 2. [OutT-18.] frais. To surpass 
in striding, to excel in length of stride; also fig. 

1610 B. Jonson Pr. flenry's Barriers Wks. (Rtldg.) 577/2 
With arcs triumphal for their actions done, Out-striding the 
Colossus of the Sun. 1621 Be. H. Kine Servt.25 Nov. 57 
That which outstrides the largest fable in Ouid, the Golden 
Legend. 1898 [Westm. Gaz. 31 May 5/2 He [a horse) was 
apparently beaten rather for speed than for stamina, or 
possibly ontstridden by his gigantic rival. 

Outstrike, v. [Our- 18, 15.] 

1. trans, To excel in striking ; to deal swifter or 
heavicr blows than. 

1606 Saks. dat. § Cl. ww. vi. 36 A swifter meane Shall 
out strike thought, but thought will doo't, 1663 DaveNnaNt 
Siege of R. 11. 50 [A) Few Rhodian Knights, making their 
several stands, Out-strike Assemblies of our many Hands, 

+2. To strike out (letters or words). poetic. Obs. 

1598 Dravton /ercical Ep., Matilda to K. John Poems 
(1637) 188 This sentence serves, and that my, hand out 
strikes; That pleaseth well, and this as much mislikes. 1604 


another cleane out-strikes. 

Outstrip (autstritp’, 7. [f. Our- 18, 18 ¢, 17 
+ Star 7.4, to run or advance swiftly, to specd, 
send, ‘ whip’.J 

1. ¢rans. To pass in running or any kind of 
swift motion; to outrun, leave behind in a race; 
to escape from by running. Also fig. with direct 
imagery of a race. 

1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb) 419 When 1 runne as Hippo- 
manes did with Atlanta, who was last in the course, but first 
at the crowne: So that I gesse that woemen are eyther easic 
to be out stripped [ed. 1582 tripped], or willing. 1594 Suaks. 
Rick, If, we i. 42 Thy Mothers Name is ominous to 
Children, If thou wilt ont-strip Death, goe crosse the Seas, 
And hue with Richmond. 1603 Desk Crissil (Shaks. 
Soc.) 4 The deer Outstrips the active hound. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. iu iii, 328 Mr. Gordon... being fresh and in breath, 
easily outstripped the..man, and got before bim tothe Com- 
modore. 1860 Tyxnatt Glac. i. xxvii, 382 Ifa plastic sub- 
stance... flow down a sloping Canal, the Jateral portions. .will 
he outstripped by the Central ones. 

2. transf. and fig. To excel, surpass. get ahead 
of, or leave behind, in any kind of competition, or 
in any respect in which things may be compared. 
1592 Nasue /*. fenilesse Dijh, He so far outstript him in 
vilanious words..that the name of sport could not perswade 
him patience. 1607 Narnen Surv, Dad 1g They striue one 
to outstrip another in gining most. 1665 Busvan //oly Citic 
(1669) 91 “‘Fhey out-stript all the Prophets that ever went 
before them. 1797 H. Watrote Wem. Geo, 11 (1847) His. 
301 Fox, not to be outstripped in homage to Argyle, justified 
the measure. 1834 Prixctr Af. SA. xi. 342 Promising ere 
Jong to rival, if not to outstrip the present capital. 

tb. ‘To exceed as a quality. Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch, v. Epil. If | have outstript An old 
man's gravity, or strict canon, think What a young wife 
and a good brain may do. 1632 Lirucow #rav. m1. 123 
The Riner Simots: whose breadth all the way hath tot 
outstripd the fields aboue two miles. 

+3. ‘To pass beyond, leave behind ‘a place’. Obs. 

1632 Litacow 7'raz. vin. 345 Scarcely had we outstrip 
Rhyneberg. a Dutch inile. 

Out-strive, etc.: sec Out- 18 b. 

Ou'tstroke. [OvT- 7.] 

1. A stroke directed outwards. 

1874 Knicur Diet. Weck. 627/1 On the completion of the 
stroke, the steam is allowed to pass freely from one side of 
the piston to the other, producing an equilibrium of effect 
during the out-stroke. 

2. Alining. The act of striking ont: sec quot. 
1893-4. Also atérib, in outstroke-rent, 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumh. & Durh. 
42 Outstroke rent, for the privilege of breaking the barrier, 
and working and conveying underground the coal from an 
adjoining royalty. 1857-8 Ac? 21 & 22 Hct. &. 44 8 20 Dy 
way of out-stroke or other underground communication. 
1893-4 Northumbld. Gloss. s.¥., Instroke is the passing out 
of a working royalty into another royalty. Outstroke ts the 
act as regarded by the lessor of the entered royalty. 
Out-strut to Out-subtle; see Our-. 

Outsucken (amtszk’n), a. Se. Law. [f. Ovr- 
12 + Sucken.}] Outside the sncken; free trom re- 
striction to a particular mill for the grinding of 
com; not subject to astriction. The opposite of 
tusucken, 

1773 Ersnine /ustit, (ed, 2) tt. ix. § 20. 314 The duties pay- 
able hy those who come voluntarily to the mill are called 
outsucken or ont-town multures, 1896 J. SHELTon Sima, 
& Wind, Balnawhapple 1, 172 The sma’ sequels 0” the out- 
stucken multures, 

Out-su'ffer, «. [Our- 18.] fans. To sur- 
pass in suffering. 1651, 1855 [see OuT-LAanv'R]. 
Out-suitor to Out-superstition : see Ovt-. 
Outswa‘gger, # ([Out- 18.) ¢raus. To 
surpass in swaggering. 

1607 Lingua v. vii. in Hazl. Dosey YX. 439 Ay, wilt, see 
me outswagger him? 1630 B. Joxson New /an iv. ii, They 
out-swagger all the wapentake. 1884 L. Ourrnant //aife 
(2887) 203 They [Orientals] must never be allowed to out- 
swagger you. 

Out-swarm, etc.: see OUT- 7. 

Outswear (-swée's),v. [Ovt- 18, 18¢.] trans. 
To outdo or surpass in swearing; to overcome or 
bear down with swearing. 

1588 Snaus. 7. 4. Z. 3. ii. 67 Me thinkes I should out. 
sweare Cupid. 1596 — Werch, V. 1. i. 17 Weele ont-face 
them, and out-sweare them to. 16go Suaowett Am, Bigot 
nt, | will out-swear the deepest gamester in Madrid. 1816 
Sporting Mag. XLVIVI. 217 Always allowable, as long as it 
can be concealed or out-sworn 

Out-sweat (-swe't), 7. Obs. rare. [OvT- 16.] 
trans. To work ont by sweat or toil. 
ar6zg Beaum. & Fe. (Vit withou? M. 1.4, Out vpon’t! 
Caveat emptor! Let the fool ont-sweat it, That thinks he 
has got a catch on't. 

Outswee'p, v. [Our- 14, 18b.J 

1. intr. To sweep out, move out with a sweep. 

1867 G. Macvonatp Poenrs, Three llorses xviii, If a man 
withstand, outsweeps my brand: } slay him on the spot. 

2. trans. To sweep beyond. 

1887 G. L. Tavior Centex, Poem 13 Aproin Lidr. Mag. 
(U. S.) Jan. (1888) 403 Our Davies’ three-legged nothing's 
integration Outsweeps sublimest winged imagination, 

Ou'tswee:ping, 24/. 5b. [Out- 9; cf sweep 
out.| The action of sweeping out; comer. that 


which is swept ont, refuse. 
1535 CoveRDALE x Cov, iv. 13 The very outswepinges of y* 
warlde, yee the of scowringe of all men. 


OUT-TAKE. 


Outswee'ten, «. [Ovt- 1%.] 
surpass in sweetening or in sweetness. 

1611 Snaks. Cyvity wv. il. 224 No, nor The leafe of Eglan- 
tine.. Out-sweetned not thy breath. 1867 Tessyson f.7 2 ta 
Life (1897) 11. ii. 47 ‘The sweets of office outsweetened by tise 
sweets of out of office. 

Outswe'll, «. [Ovt- 18, 17, 14, 15.J 

L. ¢raxs. ‘Vo exceed in swelling or inflation; to 
swell ont more than. 

1606 Suans. 7.6 Cx iv. v.9 Blow villaine, till thy sphered 
Bias eheeke Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon. 1809 
W. devine Muickerd. v1. 1. (1849) 312 Striving to outstrutand 
outswell cach other like a couple of belligerent turkey cocks. 

2. ‘To swell beyond (a point or limit’. 

1658 tkewyvtr Nepent. 4 Convers. 155 Vhe waters .. out. 
swelling and breaking down their banks, have overflown 
both our Church and State. 1659 Frurer App. Jay. [nnoc. 
1. 69 But this outswelleth the proportion of my booke. 
1695 Woopwarp Nal. dfist, Harts uti. 1723! 141 So filling 
the Rivers as to make them out-swell their Banks. 

3. To swell out, inflate. 

1800 livros Fay. I Mlage 122 Shudd'ring he sits, in hor- 
rent coat ontswoln. 

So Ou'tswelling J//.a. [OvT-10], swelling out. 

1678 Cupwortn /uted. Syst. 1. v. 826 Body being bulkie 
or out-swelling extension. 

Out-swift, ete.: sce Ovr-. 

Outswim,<. [Our- 18.) dans, To surpass 
or excel in swimming, swim faster or farther than. 

1603 Henton Diguttie of Man (1879) 14/2 In swiftnesse 
the Hare will outrunne bim, and the Dolphin outswim him. 
21618 SVLVESTER Jlayiden's Blush 595 Some on swift Horse- 
backe to outswim the winde. 1897 Pails Vews 17 June 
The bird [penguin] can outswim the fish with the ureatest case, 

Out-swindle to Out-tailor: see Ovr-. 

+ Out-take, «. Oés. Yorms: see Our ade. 
and Takk 7.3 also contr. 4-6 outake, “x owtake. 
otake), pa. pple. outaken, outane, etc. [f. Our- 
154 TAKE @; orig. rendering L. érifere, excifere.] 

Ll. trans. To take out (it); to extract, draw 
forth; to deliver, set free. 

arjze0 £. #. f'sadter vi. 5 ‘Vorn, Laverd, and my saule out- 
take (lL. extfe} fbi. ii. 7 Our saule als sparw es of 
land Ontane [L. evef/a] fra snare of humtand. ¢ 1450 Merlin 
vi. 100 Neuer noon..ne shall it not oute take. 1596 Dst- 
ryarLe tr. Lesfie's /fist. Scot. 1.47 Excepte..itschortlic had 
beine outtakne, incontinent the coue it tad fillit full. 

2. ‘Totake out from thereckoning; to excludefrom 
aclass or category; to specify as left out; to except. 

@ 1300 Cursor J/. 764 (Cott) Of al be tres [we ette] bot of 
an, pe midward tre is vs outtan [c.77 out tane; vte Gane; 
out taken). ¢1380 Wyetir Sed Weds. FL 516 Seynte Poul 
pat pattep alle men in subjeccioun to kyugis, outtakep 
nevere on. cxqgo tr. De /rtatione it. xiii. 113, Foutuke no 
pinge, but in all binges } wol finde be made bare. 1464 
Rolls of Harit. V.534/2 Vhat they be except, forprised, and 
outtaken of this Acte. 1367 Gude §& Godlic B.(S.T.S.) 147, 
T ont tak nane greit nor small. R 

llence Out-taking, + ou(t}ta‘kand fr. ffle., 
quasi-prep. = Excertinc A.1, 2. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Syouon § Judas) 119 Pai suld 
al de owtakand nane, /22d. xxxiit. (George) 57 Man ore best, 
outakand nane. 1839 Baitey fests xix. (1848) 211 Out- 
taking those who have eyes trained to sec. 

+Out-ta‘ke, pple., prep. (conj.ade.) Obs. Forms : 
see prec. [Originally a southern form of OvT- 
TAKEN fa. Pple. (see next), passing, like it, imper- 
ceptibly from a pple. to a prep. and a conj. adv. 

But as out-fake was nota northern form of the pa. pple. 
(which was there oué-taken and out-tan(e), its participial 
nature would not be apparent to northern writers, and these 
probably took it for the imperative of the vb, : see b below.) 

"a. as pple.: Excepted, being excepted. 

1387 ‘Frevisa f/igden (Rolls) L. 337 Out take men [Carter 
reserned men; f/zg¢. exceptis hominibus] alle bestes beep 
smallere bere, /éid. V. 369 All Htaly omake Rome [.1/5, 
fart, Rome exceptes Z/ied. excepta Roma], ¢1420 Chron. 
Vilod, st. 619 Pe organys of be Jemy's oujt take. ¢ 1420 
Fatlad. on Husd. t. 723 Al maner puls is good, the fieche 
outake. ¢1422 IloccLEvE Jeres/aus's life 628 Neuere so 
shal ther man do to me,.outake oonly he. 

b. app. as imperative : Except. 

cn R. Brense Céron. (1810) 332 In alle Breteyn was 
nonht.. A fest so noble wrouht .. Out tak Carleon. 1513 
DovG.as seueis v. xii. 61 Wes all the navy, out tak four 
schippis lost [L. gvtatuor amissis). : r ‘ 

ce, Where the participial or imperative notion is 
merged in a preposition: Except; with the excep- 
tion of; save, but; = Except prep. 1. 

(For the @ instances, in which the elements are written 
separate, the prepositional analysis is doubtful.) 

a, €13975 Cursor AM. 652 (Fairf.) Of trees and frute .. al 
sal be byne oute take [otter ASS. bot, but] ane. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P.R.v. ii. (Tollem. MS.), Pat hauen all 
pe body of a man ont fale he heed Wy uae caput). € 1440 
Gesta Kont, xxxvi. 141 (Add, MS.) The Stewarde.. put of 
alle his clothes, onte take his sherte. 

B. 741366 Cuaccer Kont. Kose 948 For al was golde, men 
myght it see, Outake the fetheres and the tree. 1387 TRe- 
visa f/igien (Rolls) 11. 139 Hely hab vnder hym Cante- 
briggeschire outake Merslond [Hav?. tr. Merlonde excepte; 
Higd. preter Merlond). 1444 Rolls of Parlt, V. x11/2 
He vilanisly toke of all .. her clothis of her body, otake her 
smokke. 1496 Dives § Panf. (W. de W.) 1. xxiii. 59/1 Enery 
planete is more than all the erthe outake the mone & mer- 
cury. 1g20 M, Nisret Mew Test. iu Scots Mark xi. 14 He 
fand nathing outtak leeues [WrveciF? out takun leenes; 
Vudy. preter folia). 1612 T. James Corrupt. Scripture 11. 
11 Nocitie, .out-take Euey, that dwelled in mount Gabaon. 

d. Asconj. adv., preceding hat (= EXcErT cov. 


1) or a preposition. 


fraus, To 
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OUT-TAKEN. 


1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IE. 423 Out take pat [//igd. 
nist quod) he is pe worse beef bat stelep most. /did. IV. 39 
In every place ont take in be Psawter [//iyd. prater quam 
in psalterio). 1433 Rolls of Parit, WV. 452/1 Outake alweys, 
yat al clothes, flied Streites .. have licence of sale and 
deliveraunce [ete.}. ; ; 

+ Out-ta-ken, fu. pple, prep., conj. adv. Obs. 
Forms: sec OUT-TAKE v. [pa. pple. of Out-TAKE 2, 

Orig. used in concord with a sb. or pron. in the absolute 
case (=Latin ablative absolute), e.g. carcepld sud mitre, 
ME. ‘his moder out-taken', ‘out-taken his moder’. Both 
these orders were in use, but the latter was the prevailing 
one; and the position and effect of the pple. being thus 
equivalent to those of a preposition, it became at length 
identified with the prepositions; cf. the equivalent Excert. 
Like ather prepositions also (e.g. defore, for, tl), it was 
used to connect a subordinate to a principal sentence, orig. 
with ¢ha?, subseg. alone, and thus became a conjunctive 
adv. or subordinating conjunction.) 

A. pa. pple. (im concord with, and following, 
a noun in absol. casc) = (Being) excepted. Cf. 
Iexcert v. 1 b. 

e13975 Sc. Leg. Saints ii, (Pauins) 940 Owtwart thingis 
neuir-be-les Owtane, pat wes be besynes Pat he had. /did. 
xxiii. (George) 93 Man na (=nor] wif outane nane, 1409 in 
Exch. Rolls Scotl. VW. ceix, His allegiance ache till. .the 
King anerly outane. 1429-30 apers of Coldingham Priory 
(Surtees) 104 ‘The warand wod and venysen all way oute 
taken. 1530 Patsor. 320/2 Outtaken, exceple. 

B. prep. (In the a instances, in which the ele- 
ments are written separate, perh. still felt as a pple.) 

1. = Ovur-TakE c, Excert prep. 1. 

a, 13,. Cursor M. 5411 (Cott.) Vee tan (v.77. out tane, vte 
take 3 @1425 outake] be andes of patlede, a 1340 HamroL_e 
Psalter xxi. 18 Pai partid his clathes..out takyn his kirtil. 
1362 LancL. P. #2. A. x. 169 Alle schulen dye..Out taken 
Eibte soules. ¢1go0 Mauspev. (Roxb, i, 4 He has lost all, 
oute taken Greece. ¢ 1450 54. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4330 Oule 
tane Elfride, pai destruyde All’ be kynges lynage. 

B. €137§ Se Leg. Saints xxi. (Céement) 491 Pare was nane 
pat hymesaw..Ovtane petyre. 1387 TRrevisa //igden (Rolls) 
T. 261 Wel ny3 all manere fealsaucaken tya (Marl, tr. 
tynne excepte, Cart, reserued tyn, //iged. excepto stanno}. 
1388 Wyetir Wark xii, 32 Ther is noon other, outakun [1382 
out taken] hym (Vulg. preter cin). a 1400 Burgh Laws ix. 
(Se. Sat. 1), Outtane salt [prater saZ] and heryng.  1g0z 
Dovenas Pad, ffon, 11. ii, With all the rout, outtane ny 
nimphe and 1, 2816 Scott Old Jfort. xiii, Ane o' the maist 
cruel oppressors..(ont-taken Sergeant Bothwell). 1816 — 
antig. xxiv, | question if there’s ony body in the country 
can tell the tale but mysell—aye out-taken the laird though. 

2. Leaving out of account; except as regards; 
besides, in addition to; = Excrrt prep. 2. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 153 For, out-taken viij wokus of al 
pe twelf monbe..Dredful dragonus drawen thee piddire. 
01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Syuon & Judas) 389, xx thow- 
sande cristyne.,Ovtane priacis, kynge, and quene, Wyrffis, 
and barnys al-a bedene. ¢1g00 Mavnorv. (Roxh.) vii. 26 
Men may go in, onte taken be tyne pat be bawme growes. 
€ 1440 York Adyst. xxiv, 147 Owtane goddis will allone. 

C. cons. adv. 

1, Introducing a subordinate clause (with or 
without (haf): = Except con/. 1, 

©1375 Se. Leg. Saints ix. (Yacobus) 21 Me wane nan of pa, 
Ovtane bat vith gret pyne He purchasit discipulis nyne. 
ébid. xl, (Nintan) 1444 Bath his schank and his kne Ware 
als haile.. As pai... befor wes, Qwtane pare wes les of flesche. 
137§ Barsour Aruce vi. 407 He wes arayit at poyntclenly, 
Outakyu that his hede wes bair. 1496 Dives §& Pauf. 
{(W. de W.) v. xv. 216/2, T hane take them all to you .. out 
taken that ye shall not ete flesshe with the blood. 

2. Introducing a hypothetical clause: in quot, 
with ¢f (= except if, unless): = EXcept com. 2. 

109 in Eng, Giles (1870) 35 Out taken 3ef he hea theffe 
prone 

3. Precediug a phrase formed of a preposition 
and its object: = Excrrt con/, 3. 

ar St, Vhomas 20 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1881) 20 
Send me to folk of ilk a kynde Outaken vnto folk of Ynde. 
€ 1378 Cursor AM, 5388 (fairf.) For hungre dyed mony an, 
Out takia in egipte and chanaan. cagoo MAunvev. (Roxb.) 
xxvi_121 Plentee of all maner of bestes, oute taken of swyne, 

+ Out-ta‘king, vi/. 5d. Obs. [f. Out-TAKE v. 

+ -InG1] The action of the verb Ovt-TAkE; 
taking out, deliverance ; exceplion. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 264/2 An Outetakynge, ercefcio. 1530 
Patsor. 250/12 Outtakyng, exception. c1610 Sir J. Metvu. 
Alen (1683) go Warned .. by divers who were upon the 
Council of her out-taking. 

+ Out-ta‘kingly, adv. Obs. [f. otd-iaking 
pr. pple. (or error for out-/aken pa. pple.) of Our- 
TAKE vw] By way of exception ; exceptionally. 

2549 Cuatoner Evrasm, on Folly H jh, Pew are accustomed 
lo erre so onttakyngly. 1566 Drant /forace, Sat. x. Ev hb, 

Sut nowe and then outtakyngly, he wyll be overseene. 

Out-talent to Out-tease: see OuT-. 

Out-talk (autytgk), v. [Our- 18, 18b.] érans. 
To outdo, go beyond, excel, or overcome in talking, 

1596 Suaks, Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 248 What, this Gentleman will 
out-talke vs all. 1672 Perry Pol. Anat. 363 The priests.. 
can often out-talk in Latin those who dispute with them. 
1772 «inn. Reg. 7 A prince, who..has out-talked the most 
rigid republicans in his discourses upon liberty. 1863 W. 
Puruirs Speeches vi. 115 We are weak here,~—vut-talked, 
out-voted. 

Out-tane: see OUT-TAKEN, 

Out-tell, v. [(Ovr 18, 15, 15b.J 

+1. érans, To tell or count beyond; to exceed the 
reckoning of. Ods. 

1623 Beau. & Fi. Co.rcomé 1. vi, | have oul-told the clock 
For haste; he is not here. 

2. Yo tell out or forth, declare. 


| vut-throw the Realine. 
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818 Keats Endy. 1. 392 Thus all out-told Their fond 
imaginations, 

b. To tell or reckon to the end or completely. 

3868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas. 215 Aud of our 
crimes the tale complete, ..Outtold hy our full numbers 
sweet. 

Outter, Outterance: sce OUTER, OUTRANCE, 

+ Ou't-te:rm, sé. Obs. rare—". [Ovt- 3.J Ont- 
ward figure; external or bodily form; mere ex- 
terior, (Cf. TERM 5d.) 

1601 B, Jonson Poctaster y. i, Not to hear cold forms, 
nor men’s out-terms, Without the inward fires and lives of men. 

+ Out-te'rm,?. Obs. rare. [Ovt- 25; after L. 
ex-lermindre.| traus. To exterminate. 

@ 1340 Hamvoir Psalter xxxvi. g Pai sall be out termyd. 
Lid, xxix. 14 Pe bare of be wod outtermyd it. 

Out-terrace, -testify, etc. : see OuT-. 

Out-think, v. [Ovur-15b, 18, 17.) 

+1, érazs. ‘To think out, contrive or devise by 
thinking, Ods. 

1382 Wyeur Ii ‘ise. xv. 4 Forsothe not in to errour inladde 
vs the onte thenking of the eucle craft of men (Inde. homi- 
num mal artis excogitatio). 

2. ‘Io excel or go beyond in thinking ; to pass 
or advance ont of (a condition, etc.) by thinking. 

1704 Norris /deal World u, ii. 94 ‘They will not only think, 
but out-think ns. 1857 W. Satu Fhorndale 602, 1 have 
outlived this state of minds: 1 have out-thought it, 1877 
E.R. Conner Sas. Faith iv.142 We cannot outthink the 
bounds of thought. 

+ Out-thrappe, app. var. of Ournoor. Obs, 

1578 'T. N.tr. Cong. 1. India 363 This newe Judge..com- 
maunded all his goodes to be sald by out-thrappe, for a greate 
deal lesse then his goodes were woorth. 

Out-threaten to Out-throb: see Ovr-. 

+Outthrift. Od. [Cf. Out- 12.) One with- 
out thrift ; an unthrift. 

1534 in WH. Tarner Sedect. Ree. Orford 128 The punish- 
ment vf vutthrifts and offenders. 

Out-throw gh, fref. and adv. Se. [f. Our ade. 

+ Turoven frep,, q. v. for Forms.] 

A. prep. Right through, quite throngh, from 
end to end (or side to side) of; through the whole 
of, throughout. 

1456 Sc. Acts Yas. 7 (1597) $59 To the intent, that the 
Demyes, that ar keiped in hande, have course and come 
1547 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
gt To haif course and passage commoanilie outthronch this 
realme. ¢1g60 A. Scott ves (S.'T. S,) xiii. 21 Thatcrewell 
dert outthrow my hart wald boir. 1699-1825 [sce Ix- 
THROUGH prep.) 1724 Ramsay Uésfen ti, Boreas branglit 
out-through the cluds, 1825 Jasinson s.v., ‘Tle gaed out- 
trough the hear-lan'’. Céjufes. 

B. adv. Kight through; throughout; thoroughly. 

c12g0 Gen. & Fx. 2688 Moyses bi-sctte al dat hur3, Oc it 
was riche & strong ut-dhurz. ¢1375 Se. Lee. Saints x. 
(Vathou) 436 A felone .. come be-hynd hyme at pe bake, 
And owt-throw with a swerd hym strake. 1682 PEDEN 
Lord's Trumpet g The blood of the saints hath run in throw 
and ont throw. 1768 Ross /felenore Invoc. 4 I'm out- 
throw as clung. 

Ouwt-throw, ou'tthrow, sé. [Ovur- 7.] 

1. The act of throwing out; ejection, emission ; 
output ; outburst of energy ; matter ejected. 

1855 M. Pattison in Oxford Ess. 273 1t would be of no 
use to appeal to the rise and fall of the scholastic philosophy. 
.-For,this reason, we pass over the wonderfal purely philu- 
sophical ont-throw of the thirteenth century. 1869 Puriirs 
bese. vill, 228 We see in ita local ontthrow of stony, ashy, 
and perhaps muddy materials. 1892 Cora. J/ag. Oct. 415 
Its outthrow of mad and stones. 

2. A throwing or being thrown out of line. 

1855 Cornwadl 113 The more obtuse the angle, the more 
considerable is the out-throw. 

Out-throw, outthrow (autprde), v. [Our- 
13,17; 18.) 

+1. érans. To throw out, cast out. Ofs. (Properly 
two words.) 

ax300 Fi. KE. Psalter |xxii. 18 Pou oul brew bam when 
up-hoven ware pai, 1413 flor, Sozele wv, xx. (Caxton 1483) 
65 On the wylle | cute iesen my salt teres. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ii, 1 Firebrand of hell .. from thence oat throwen, 
Into this world to worke confusion. a@1zz1 Kin féysns 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 119 Foul Invida with Gall she 
had ontthrown, 

2. To throw beyond (a point); to surpass (a per- 
son) in the length of a throw. 

1613 Uncasing of Machiav. 18 Out-thraw it [ihe jack at 
bowls] not, lest thou lose the cast. 1638 Mayne Zucian 
(2664) 201 Striving who shall hurle farthest, and outthrow 
the rest. 1676 Honses /Ziad (1677) 358 And with the spears 
1 Polydore out-threw. 

+b. fig. To exaggerate. Obs, 

21680 Butter Ker. (1759) I. 12 Tout-throw, and stretch, 
and to enlarge Shall now no more he laid t‘our Charge. 

Ou‘t-throw:ing, v//.5¢. [Our-9.]_ Throw- 
ing out. So Ou't-thrown A//. a. [OuT- 11], lhrown 
out, cast out. 

1889 C. Eowarnes Sardinia 163 Needless out-throwing of 
heels. 1891 Pad? Mall G. 23 Dec. 7/3 ‘Vhe end of Leather. 
lane was completely blocked with the out-thrown goods. 


Ou't-thrust, 5s. [Ovut- 7.] The act or fact 
of thrusting or forcibly pushing outward; an ont- 
ward thrast or thrusting pressure in any structure. 

3842 Meck, Mag. Jan. 2 A bridge .. so perfectly equili- 
brated, as to rest perpendicularly on its piers without any 
ont-thrust whatever. 18ss5 Rowinson Whitby Gloss, Out- 
thrust, a push forward or out al the door. A projection 
from a building. 


OUT-TRUMP. 
Ou't-thrust, f//.@. [Our-11.] Thrust out 


or forth, extended, projected. 

1870 Pall Mail G. 2 Nov. 11 The boy-Love seeking to bar 
the entry witb his arm and strong outthrust wings, 1882 
W. MM. Wituiams Science xxiii. 164 The out-thrust glaciers, 
the overflow down the valleys. 

Out-thru'st, v. rare. 
thrust out. So O-ut-thruster. 
who thrusts out. 

1387-8 T, Usk Test. Love u, ix. (Skeat) 1. 86 It closeth 
hertes so togider, that rancour is ontihresten. 2563-87 Foxe 
A. & MW, (1596) 1421/2 Phasher was .. the chiefe hereticke 
taker, .. the outthruster of true godlinesse, 1835 Ronixson 
Whitby Glossy Out-thrusten.., varned out of doors; pro- 
jected or thrown forward. 1875 Brownixe Aristoph. Apel. 
4522 Outthrusting eyes—their very roots—like hlood } 

Out-thunder, v. [Ovr- 18, 15.) 

L. rans. Yo surpass’ in thundering ; to make a 
more thundering noise than; to outnoise, oulroar. 

1616 ‘IY. Avams Shree Divine Sisters Wks, 1862 VW. 277 
Though he out-thander heaven with blasphemies, 1624 
Massincer Renegado i. iii, There's no tongne A subject 
owes that shall out-thunder mine. 1846 ProwEtr Pro- 
metheus Bound 41 A clang out-thundering the thunder-peal. 

2. To thunder out, ulter in a voice of thunder. 

1710 fol. Badlads (1860) 11. 89 The Commons out-thunder 
New votes to guard the pulpit. 

Out-Timon to Out-Toby: see Our-. 

Out-toil, v. [Ovur- 15 b, 18.] 

l. ¢rans, Yo exhaust or weary out with toil. 

1603 Hotann Plutarch’s Alor, 506 Because he would 
thereby vexe, out-toile consume and waste his re sub- 
jects. 1610 — Camden's Brit. st. 130 His souldiers out- 
tuyled with travailing. 1676 Orway Don Carios 1. (1736) 
42 Since my griefs cowards are, and dare not kill, Vl try 
to vanquish and vut-toil the Tl. 

2. ‘To surpass in toiling or laboming. 

1603 DBRETON Dignitie of Aan (1879) 14/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him. 1806 H. Sippons Vaid, Wife, & 
Widow 1. 196 He hired himself to a carpenter, and out- 
tuiled all his competiturs. 

+ Ou-t-toll, Sc, Os. [Ovur- 6.] A payment 
made to the bailie upon giving up possession of 
burghal property. 

1872 C. Inxes Se. Legal Antig. 91 [see INtoLt]. 

Out-tongnue (antitv'n), 7. [OuT- 21.]  évans. 
To excel with the tongue; to exceed in power of 


tongue. 

1604 Suars. Oth. 1. ii. 19 Let him do his spight; My Ser- 
uices..Shall ont-tongue his Complaints, 1607 MivuLeton 
Your Five Galiantsv.i, What, shall we suffer a changeable 
forepart to out-tongue ns? 1844 Fraser's Mag. 463, 30,000 
preachers that out-tongued her Mamelucks ia eloquence. 

Out-top, outtop (anttgp), 7 [Ovr- 18b.] 
trans. ‘To rise above, surmount; =OVERTOP. 

1674 Jossutyn Moy. New Eng. 161 To the Northwest is a 
high mountain that out-tops all, with its three rising Jitde 
hills, 19777 G. Forster Voy. round World VW. 170 Tnnu- 
merable coco-palms out-topped the woods, 1877 MAcLEAR 
St. Mark iv. (1879) 55 The thorns gradually out-topped it, 

fig 1624 Lio-KEeEreR Wituiams “cf, 24 May in Cadala 
(3654) 94 ‘The ‘Treasurers... began then to out-top me, and 
appeared .. likely enough .. in time to do as much to your 
Grace, 1764 Mem. G. Psalmanasar 73 He duuhted not but 
tu see me outtop all the rest in Jess than a year or two. 
1860 Tempe in Ass. & Nev. 12 The idea of monotheism vut- 
tops all other ideas in dignity and worth. 

ut-tower, -town, etc. : sce OUT-. 

Out-trade, v. [Ovt-18b.] favs. To sur- 
pass or outdo in trading. 

1677 WaRRANTON Eng, fazprov. Ep. lo Rdr., The English 
Merchants complaining how the Dutch uut-trade them, and 
that they are not able to live. 1690 Cup Disc. Frade 
yey 237 They may out-trade us and undersel us. 1807 
Exin, Rev. X.352 The Americans will certainly out-trade 
the Kast India Company. 

+Out-trader. Obs. rare—'. (?) One who fits 
out by way of trade or traffic : cf. OUTPUTTER, 

1660 Virginia Stat. (1823) 1. 538 Against pyrats, their 
assistors or abettors, out-traidors or receptors. 

Outtrage, obs. form of OUTRAGE. 

Out-trail to Out-triple: see Our-. 

Out-tra’vel, v. [Ovut- 17, 18.]  érans. To 
Iravel farther than or beyond the bounds of; 1o 


exceed in extent or swiftness of travelling. 

@ 1619 Fornreny Athcomt, 1. iv. $3 1622) 22 No Traucller 
could ever out-tranell religian. 1633 Benrowrs Pref Poent 
in PB. Fletcher's Purple fsl., Out-travell wise Ulysses (if you 
can). 1782 Miss Burney Ceefdia x, ii, She then hesought 
him fo go instantly, that he might out-travel the ill news, to 
hig mother. 1828 Miss Mitrory Vid/age Ser. 111. (1863) 13 
1... had.. forsaken all track, and out-trayelled all Jandmarks. 

Out-tri’ck, v. [Ovr18, 21.] érans. To outdo 
in or by trickery. 

1678 Ns. Benn Sir P. Fancy tt, i, 1 shall go near to out- 
trick your Ladyship, for all your politick learning, | 1838 
Lytton Alice in.v, The weaker party was endeavouring ta 
out-irick the stronger. 1855 Mitaan Lat. Chr, xtv. fi. (1864) 
1X. 68 His very tricks are often out-tricked. 

Out-trot, 7. [Our- 18.] ¢rans, To excel 
in Irotting ; to exceed in speed. Also fg. 

1562 J. Herwooo Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 140 Gallop yonge 
wyues, Shall tholde trot, out trot you? 1723 STEELE Guardian 

‘0. 6 ?5 Not to mend their pace into a gallop, when they 
are out-trotted by a rival, 1837 ‘Tuackenay Carlyle's Fr. 
Kev. Wks. 1g00 X11]. 249 Mr. Bulwer,., on bis Athenian 
hobby, had quite out-trotted stately Mr, Gibbon, 


Out-tru-mp,v. [Ovt-18.] évaxs. Tosurpass 


or outdo in Irumping (at cards). In quots. fig. 
3809 W. Irvine Anicker®, v. iii, (2861) 159 The consteria- 


(Our-15.] érans, To 
[Ovut-8.] One 


OUT-TRY. 


tion of the wise men at the Manhattoes when they learnt 
how their commissioner had been out-trum by the Yan- 
kees, 1886 W. Granam Social Prod, 48 The landlords and 
capitalists, out-trumping each other in the political game. 


+ Out-try:, v. Oés. [Our- 15.) 

1. trans. To choose ont. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Jfusb.1. 514 And fur vche yok of exon 
in thi plough, Kighte foote in brede, & goodly lenght outtriv. 
bid. xn. 257 Firesh, ripe, & grete of hein to sette outrie. 

2. To sift out. 

e1gso R. Birston Bayle Fortuue Wiijb, That euer thou 
wast founden or fro the erth out tried. 

+ Out-turft, ? Aa. pple. Obs. [Our-11.] ? Pulled 
out in tufts or frills; puffed out. 

1603 J. Davies Wierocosut, Extasie (1878) 90/2 Yee might 
hetweene the Buttons see, Her smocke out-tufi to show 
her levitee. 

Out-tun to Out-Turk: see Our-. 

Out-turn. [Ovur- 7, from éurnz out.) The 
quantity turned ont or yielded ; produce, output. 

1800 Asfat, Anu. Reg, Proc. Parl, 35/1 The prospects of 
the year 1799-1800 will be found to vary but little in the 
aggregate (ae the actual out-turn of the preceding year. 
1 ee Sp. dle. Comm. 16 Npry | estimated ,. the 
probable outturn of the revenue at 70,190,000/, 1880 C. R. 
Markuam Pern. Bark 423 The outlay, as regards labour, 
-.is the same whether the out-turn is large or small. 


Out-turned, /f/.2. [Our-11.] Turned ont 
or outwards. 

1894 Barinc-Goutp Ajtty done V1. 143 The contents of 
his out-turned pocket. 

+ Out-twine,v. Os. [Out-15,24.] trans. 
a. To twist out. b. To untwine or untwist. 

axgo0 Cuaucer To Roscutounde 11 Your seemly voys that 
ye so smal out-twyne, ?1600 Fairrax (Webster 1864), He 
stopped And from the wonnd the reed outtwined, 

Out-tyrannize to Out-usure: see Out-. 

Outva'Ine, @ [Ovt- 21.] trans. ‘To surpass 
in value. 

1613-16 W. Browse Brit. Past. 1. v..177 His little boat.. 
fraught with what the world beside Could not out-value. 
1634 Sir’). Hernert 7 ra, 97 His attire was very ordinary, 
his Tulipant, could not out-value fortie shillings, 1846 
Laspor Exam. Shaks. Wks. UW. 291 In ancienter days a 
few pages of good poetry oulvalued a whole ell of the finest 
Genoa, 1871 H. B. Forman Living Pocts 194 One stanza 
--oulvalues twenty volumes of mosaics, 

Out-vanish to Out-victor: sce Out-. 

+ Out-vent. Obs. rare. [f. OuT- 7 + VENT 5é., 
sale.] Public sale: =Ovurtcry 2. 

1sqz Uva Lvasm. A poph. 310 ‘Vhynges are saied pro- 
prely, in latine, proseréi, which are at another preisyng 


sette to out vent or sale. 

Outvie (autvei'), v [Our 18b.]  Zraus. To 
outdo or excel in a competition, rivalry, or emula- 
tion; to vie with and excel. 

1594 O. Th. Quest. Profit, Concern. 2h, Who set cnuious 
palterns to outvie and yndoe one the other. San Hasixctonx 
Edw, iV 156 Twelve persons .. out-vying each other in the 
curiosity and riches of their apparell. 1718 Freethinker 
yo. 3 P4 [It] made the Emerald out-vie the Verdure of the 
Field. 1887 Asa Forses fasudinde 28 Attitudes outvying 
the achievements of a dauseuse, 

Hence Outvy‘ing vé/. 5b. and pf/.a.; Outvier 
(autvai-ar), one who or that which outvies. 

1652 J. Wricuy tr. Camus’ Nat, Paradox x. 243 My 
Friendship can admit of no out-vier. 1757 Jos. Hargis 
‘Coinsg Men,..in their outvying, will undersell one another. 
1854 J. S.C. Asnorr Napoleon (1855) 1. xvi, 280 These gor- 
geous saloons..were now adorned with outvying splendor. 

Out-vigil to Out-village: see Ovt-. 

Ont-vi'llain,v. [Ovut- 22.] rans. To exceed 
or surpass in villainy. 

1601 Suaks. -idl's Well w, iit, 305 We hath ont-villain’dt 
villanie so farre, that the rarilie redeemes him. a 1814 
Gonsaga ve v. in New Brit. Theatre WL. 16% Villany Will 
ever be outvillain’d, when it trusts To aught but its own 
dagger’s point. ‘ 

ut-virtuate to Out-vociferate: sce Ovr-. 

Outvoi'ce, v. [Ourt- 21.) ¢vans. To surpass 
in loudness of voice; to make a louder noise than. 

1s99 Snaks. é/en, V, v. Prol. 10 Men, Wiues, and Hoyts, 

Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-inouth'd Sua. 
1681 Gianvitt Sadducismus Pref., They are sure to be out- 
voiced by the rout of ignorant contemners, 1856 R. .\. 
VauGuan Mystics (1860) I. v1. viii, 268 He. .outvuiced their 
angry cries with loud rebukes of their cowardice. 

Outvo'te, v. [Our-18.] ¢razs. To outnumber 
in voting; to defeat by a majority of votes. 

1647 H. More Pocus Pref., The sense of the soul will be 
changed, being outvoted as it were by the overswaying 
number of terrene particles, 1661 Morcas Spf. Gentry wu. 
ix, 107 A contest hetween the women and the men, wherein 
the females did out-vote the males, and carried it for 
Minerva against Neptune. 1778 [see Out-arcur]. 1861 
May Const, //ist. (1863) 1. vit. 480 In 1852, Lord waits 
ministry were out-voted on their proposal for doubling the 
house tax. 

Ou't-vo:ter, [OvT- 2.] In the system for 
parliamentary elections in the United Kingdom: 
One who has a vote in a constituency in which he 
does not reside; a non-resident voter qualified by 
holding property. 

1855 Macactay f/ist. Eug, xix, 1. 345 He must go 
through nll the miseries of a canvass,..must hire convey- 
ances for outvoters [ete.]. 1894 Daily Tel. 3 Apr. 5/7 There 
is a large proportion of ‘ outvoters ', many of whom journeyed 
from the Midlands, 

Outwait to Outwaltz: sce Ovr-. 


| 
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Ou'‘twale. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Out- 7+ WALE 
5d., choice.] That whieh is selectcd to be taken 
ont or removed; refuse, dregs; one who is cast 
out, an oulcast. 

14.. Stege Ferus. (E. V. T. S.) 140 Semeliche twelue, Pore 
men & no3t prute, apusteles wer hoten, Pat of califs he 
ches,..Pe out-wale of pis worlde. ¢ 1480 HENRySoN 7st. 
Cres. 129 Nuw am } maid an unworthy outwaill,  rg8% 
Stasvaurst duels we (Arb) 120 Poore caytief, denolat 


owtwayle. 1825 Brockrrr VC. Gloss, Outwale, refuse. 
a1835 Hocc ales (1866) 362 (KE. D. D.) The out-wale, 


wallie, tragle kind o' wooers. 


+ Ou'twalk, sé. Os. [Ovr- 6 or 7] 7A 
promenade. 
1698 Frver sice. 2. Jitdia & 7 100 Chap, ii. Shews the 


Tombs, Outwalks, Ceremonies, and Ansterities of the Gen- 
tiles, with the Ships and River about Surat. 

Outwalk (antpwOk), 2. [Our 18, 17.) evans. 
To outdo or outstrip in walking; to walk faster, 
farther, or better than; to walk beyond. 

1626 I. Juxson #ortunate Isles Whs. (Rildg.) 648/1 Have 
1. outwatch'd, Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 1720 
Pore Avett, (1735) 1. 271 lint indeed I fear she would out-walk 
him. 1846 Mes. Brownine in Let. A. Arovoning (1899) LI, 
201 She isold now. Vet she can outwalk my sisters, 1856 
Oumsien Slave States 325, 1..walked on. Fora time I could 
oceasionally hear the cry, ..gradually | outwalked the sound. 

Ouwt-wall (-w9l). [Our- 3.] The outer wall 
of any building or cnclosure. 

1535 CovernaLe Heck, xiv it The thicknesse of the out. 
wall was v cubites rounde aboute, 1624 Worron rchit, in 
Relig. (1672) 57 Various colours on the out-walls of Buildings 
have alwayes in them more Delight then Dignity. 1793 
Smuaton Adystonte £. $114 The out-ewall wis hia remark- 
ably leaning condition. , 

b. fg. The clothing; the body, as enclosing 
the soul. 

1605 Suaks. Zar ini. 43 For confirmation thal Tam much 
more ‘Then my out-wall; open this Purse, and lake What it 
containes. 1631 R. H. Ayn Whole Creature x. $2.86 The 
Windes of afflictions beat upon the outwals of his flesh. 

t Outwa‘nder, v. Ods. rare. [Ovr-14.] intr. 
Yo wander out or away. 

13.. Cursor i, 22620 Pat bou vtewandre us suffers sua. 

So Outwandered /f/.a., that has wandered out 
or away; migrated, emigiated. 

1876 Trans. Clinicad So. YX. gz If thus out-wandered, the 
white bloud-cells are to all intents and purposes lymph-cells. 
1887 Black. Vag. May 643 Are not the Hungarians them- 
selves an outwandered Asiatic race ? 

Outwar, -warble, ete. : see Ovur-. 

Outward au tw9id), 2 4.) Forms: 1 titan-, 
Ute-, Utweard, 2-3 utward; 4-5 oute-, 4-6 out- 
warde, 4~5.S¢.owt(c)wart,-ward(e, 5- outward, 
(5 utteward, 6 uttwarde, vtward, Sv. wtuert). 
[OL. adan-, tite-, ilweard, £. wlan, nie, nt (see 
OUTEN, Outr, Our ade.) + -teand, -wanp: cf. 
MAG. dgwert, Ger. auswdrtig external, foreign, 
MLG, ftwerd.J 

1. That is turned or lics towards the region or 
space outside the boundary of any enclosure or the 
surface of anything; that is without or on the outer 
side ; out, outer, external, exterior. Ods. or arch. 
agoo O. /. Chron. an. 893 (Parker MS.) 1Hi tugon up hiora 
scipu ee weald iii, wala fram bam wuban ute weardum. 
€ 1000 ELFric [oe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/9 Fenrur ulanweard 
peoh. _rg30 Parscx. 250/2 Outwarde parte of any thynge, 
serenies, 1535 Coverpace “£oc&. xliv. 1 Ye outwarde dore 
of the Sanctuary. 1gs5 Enen Decades 42 That..heaste.. 
bearing her whelpes abowte with her in an ontwarde bellye. 
1605 Bacon adv. Learn, wu vit. § 7. 30 Contraction of pores 
is incident to the outwardest parts, 1660 Harrow Axcdid 
1 xvi, The outward angle will be greater than either of the 
inward and oppositeangles.. 1709 Stence & Apptson /atler 
No. 103 P x2, | heard a Noise in my outward Room, 1853 
Stocquecer Vil, Encye?. 206/2 In wheeling time 120 paces... 
the outward file stepping thirty-three inches, fi 

b. Directed or proceeding towards the ontside; 
pertaining to what is so dirceted. 

(Beowulf (Z.) 761 Fingras burston, eoten was utweard.] 
1700 Dryden Sigisi. & Guise. 61 The fire will force its oul- 
ward way, 1884 G.I. R. Time Tables July 86 The first or 
Outward Halves of Return Tickets. 2898 Outward postazes 
[see INWARD a. 7]. 1899 AMbute's Syst. Aled. V\1. 282 Some 
downward and outward displacement of the left eye. 

+e. Known outside, generally known, public. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas ut. v. (1554) 77 b, The death of Mer- 
gus outwarde was not Nor plainly published in that region. 

+d. Done outside, out-of-door. Obs. 

1621 Burton Adat, Aled un. ii. tv. (1651) 269 The most 
pleasant of all outward pastimes. 

2. Of or pertaining to the outer surface of the 
body and its clothing; also to the body itself as 
opposed to the mind, soul, or spirit, and to bodily 
as opposed to mental faculties ; external, bodily. 

a122§ Axucr. R. 100 Peo anecre bet schulde beon his 
[Christ's] leofmon, & seched bauh utward 3elunge & froure, 
mid eie oder mid tunge. 14.. Why i can't be a Nuvu 356 in 
£. E. P. (3862) 147 As by owtewarde aray in semyng Beth 
so wyth-in my ladyes dere, 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. xxiv. 
(Perey Soc.) 108 ‘The eyen, the eres, and also the nose, The 
mouth, and handes, inwarde wyttes are none; But outwarde 
offyces. /bid., These outwarde gates 1o have the know- 
ledginge, .. he inwarde wyttes to have decernynge. 1526 
‘Tixpace Gad, vi. 12 With uttwarde aperaunce to please 
carnally, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé. Cour. Prayer, Conmiunion 
Collects, The wordes whiche we haue hearde this day with 
our outwarde cares, 1603 Suaks. A/eas. for Mf, ut. ti. 286 
Ob, what may Man within him hide, ‘Though Angel on the 


i 


OUTWARD. 


outward side? 1913 Youno Force Relig. 1. (1757) 50 When 
charms of mind Wah elegance of outward form are join'd. 
1867 Maurice Patriarchs 4& Laity. viii, (1877) 159 The 
vision was not to the ontward eye. 

b. Said of medical applications or treatment 
applied externally; = Exrernata. te. 

1612 Woopat Surg. Wate Pref, Wks. (1653) 6 Some.. 
would ..confine the Surgeon onely to outward medicine, and 
ontward healing. 710 Apptson Vadder No. 221 2 5 By 
inward Medicines or outward Applications. d/od. (Label 
oo Liniment.) ‘For outward application only.’ 

e. Oulward man ( Theol.), the body as opposed 
to the soul or spirit; Asmorousdy, Outward guise, 
clothing. 

1526 Tixpace 2 Cor. iv. 16 Hut though ome vitward 
(Wyetar 1388 vier) man perisshe, yet the inwarde man is 
renewed daye by daye. argss Lavmen Let, fa Sir fe 
Sayuton in Foxe A. § WW. 1583) 1947/2 Eyther my Lord of 
London wil iudge myn outward man oncly.. or els he will 
be my God, and iudge mine inwarde manne. 1664 f>ve 
Inwakn a. 2), 1678 Burin 7d. in. iii. 94 Till he began 
To scruple at Ralph's Outward Man. 1848 Dickexs Doarhey 
iv, The only change ever known ja his outward man, Wits 
froma complete suit of coffee-colour..to [cte.)}. 

+3. External to the country; foreign. Obs. 

1467-8 Kolls of Parlt. \. 623/1 Called uppon .. by out- 
ward Prynees, as the Duke of Buigoyn. 14970 /'aston Lett. 
TE. gog Our auncient ennemyes of Fraunce and our outward 
rebells and traitors. 1503-4 cf 19 /fen. UJ f,c. 4 Pream., 
Honour & Victerie Bathe ben “goten aeeyne ulwarde 
enymyes. @1548 Evi. Chron, Kate. A237 Maire 
outwarde winres. 1675 tre Canudeu’s Ltist, Bers, 
Verils..wonld be cither inward or outward, Outward, either 
from the Bishop of Rome..or from the French King. 

tb. Lsing outside some sphere of work, duly, 
ar interest ; external. Cds, 

1378 Sc. Lee. Saints tie (Paulus) 939 Owtwart things... 
Onwtane, pat wes pe besy nes Pat le had of all pe kirk. 1535 
Coverpane Ves ai 16 ‘The chefe of the Leuites, in the 
oulwarde buasynes of y* house of God. r6rr Dini 1 Cheon, 
xxvii, 29 Chenaniah aud his sennes were for the outward 
busines over [sracl, for officers aml bidges. 

4. Applied to actions, looks, and other csternally 
visible manifestations, as opposed to internal fcel- 
ings, spiritual or mcntal states or processes, ete.; 
of or pertaining lo outer form as opposed to inner 
substance ; formal. 

1526 Filer, Perf (W. de We 153t) 122 dn all y* onlwanrde 
workes that man oughteth to do for his Saluacyon. 1533 
Gav Richt Vay 19 God lukis nocht the wert richtusnes 
quhitk mony keipis and dois wtuertlie in the sicht of men. 
1604 BAL Cot. Prayer, Cateckisot, O. What meanest thou 
by this word Sacrament? 4. Po omean an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 1667 Mitaon 
#, £.xm. 534 The rest.. Will deem in ontward Rites and 
speciotfs formes Religion satisfi'd, a 1703 Bursitis On Ve 7, 
Mark ii, 28 The good of man is to be preferred before the 
outward keeping of the stbbuth. 1813 Scott Rokedy 1. ii, 
While her peor victim's outward throes Bear witness to his 
mental woes. 1856 Froupe //ist, Aug. 1. it. 96 Vhe church, 
to oulward appearance, stood more securely than ever. 
1871 Freeman Vorw. Cong. UV. xvii. sq It was the 
nister-piece of William's policy: of ontward legality, 1891 
Mortey lolfaire (1886) 8 To reduce the faith to a vagne 
futility, and its outward ordering to a piece of ingenivusly 
reliculated pretence, , . 

5. Applied to things in the external or material 
world, as opposed to those in the mind or thought. 

1573-80 Baret AZ. O 212 By means of our bodie, images 
come from oulward things into our mind, 1803-6 Worpsw. 
Ode Inting lnunort. ix, Yhose obstinate questionings Of 
sense and outward things. 1875 Joweit /‘fazo (ed. 2) IV. 
273 We cannot think of ontward objects of sense or uf oul. 
ward sensations without space, 1881 Besant & Rick Chapé. 
of Fleet 1.3 Whev we are in great grief and sorrow, outward 
things seem to affect us more than in ordinary times. 

b. Applied to things that are external to one’s 
own personality, character, or efforts, or that con- 
cern one’s relations with other persons and external 
circumstances; extrinsic. Rarely in relation to 
a thing (quot. 1756). 


1607-12 Bacon £ss., Fortune (Neb. 374 Outward Acei- 
dentes conduce much tu a Mans fortune; favour; oportune 
death of others; oceasion fitting vertue. 1685 Sour Sera, 
Wid for Decd (1715 385 Suppose we nuw,a Man be bound 
Hand and Foot by some outward Violence. 1709 BERKELEY 
7h. Vision Ded., The outward advantages of fortune. 3756 
C. Lucas &ss. Waters 1. 39 The different heat or cold of 
water is owing to outward accidents. 1869 J. Mantintav 
ss. V1. 72 ‘The law must define men’s outward rights and 
relations, 1895 Jowetr Jado fed. 2) 1.116 Man, who in Itis 
outward conditions is more helpless than the other animals. 


te. Outside, superficial. Ods, 

1658 Sir T. Browne fydriot., Ausw. Dugdal's Quere 
(1736) 51 Upon a single View and outward Observation, they 
may be the Monuments of any of these three Nations. 

6. +a. Unspiritual, secular. Os. bb. Dissipated, 
wild or irregular in conduct, dad, 

1674 OWEN //oly Spirit (1693) 130 Nflera while they have 
fallen inte an outward stale of things, wherein, as they 
suppose, they shall have no Advantage by (spiritual gifts}. 
1875 Miss Powrey Echoes Cuadlld. 149 (KE. D.).) In wild 
outwart days I spent lime. 1893 SNownrn Fades Vorks. 
iVolds 95 He had fed a very outward life—that is to say, he 
had been a drunkard and a reputed wife-beater. 


B. sé. (ellipt. or absol. use of the adj.) 
+1. An outer part (of anything). Ods. 


1470 Hexrv Wallace 1x, 1076 Thre hundreth in place 
About hym stud,. Defendand him,..Quhill all the owtwart 
off the feild was tynt. did. x. 718 Off the outward thre 
thousand thair thai slew. 1g45 Ravsoin Ayrth Mankynde 
Prot. Biv, An absolut & perfeict knowledge, of all the 
inwardes & outwardes of mans and womans body. 


OUTWARD. 


2. Ontward appearance ; the outside, exterior. 

1606 Suaks, /'7. § Cr. ut. ii 169 Out-lining beauties out- 
ward, with a minde ‘That doth renew swifter than blood 
decaies. 1621 — Cynzb. 1. i. 23 So faire an Ontward, 
and such stuffe Within. 1644 it Varcnan Sern. 19 The 
specions ontwards of a whited Sepulchre. 1884 J. Payxe 
Tales fr. Arabic 1. 106 O vizier..make thine inward like 
unto thine ontward. 1885-94 R. Brivces Zros § Psyche 
Mar. iii, Yet in their prime they bore the palm away ; Out- 
wards of loveliness. 

3. in AZ, Outward things, circumstances, or con- 
ditions; externals. 

3627-77 Fettuam Resolves 1 xxxvill, 63 Nature..makes 
us all equal; we are differenc'd but by accident and out- 
wards, a 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 78 Of the outwards 
of this ordinance of the supper. 1721 Wovrow Jfist. Sug 
Ch. Scvotl. (1829) 11. 295 They wanted not their disconrage- 
ments as to outwards, 

4, That which is outside the mind; the external 
or material world. 

1832 Texsvson Eleanore i, There is nothing here, Which, 
from the outward to the inward brought. Moulded thy baby 
thought. 1849 Sears Negeneration 1. iii. (1859) 31 As man 
sinks lower and lower into the outward he loses the power 
of spiritual sight and intuition, 1878 Gro. Ensor Col/. 
Breakf, P. 521 Since human consciousness awaking owned 
An outward. 

C. Comb, + Ow'twardshi:ne [perh, two words], 
outward show or appearance (ods. ). 

1549 E. Atcen tr. Paraps. Leo Jude Rev. 4 No hipocrisye 
nor outwardeshyne of godnes..is of any value before god. 

Outward (awtw5id),adv. Forms: see the adj. 
[OE. avan-, tite-, dt-weard: cf. ONG. tigwert.] 

1. Of position or situation: On the outside; 
without. 

¢ 90 Jindisf Gosp. Matt. xxiii, 25 gie clansas pact utaword 
is calces. — Luke xi, 39 Pact ntteweard is calices & disces 
zie clansad, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. .Vintan) 1139 
In my month be heft pou set & outwart be blad of a 
knyfe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rexviv i. (1495) 592 A 
tree hath somwhat that longeth therto outwarde: as the 
rynde, 1472 Rirtev Coup. atch, viv ixein Ashm. Theatr. 
Chem, Brit. (1632) 163 The Mater ys alterate, Both i 
and outward substancyally. 1534 Tinnare A/aéft, xxiii. 28 
Whited tomnhes which appere beautyfull outwarde. 1719 
De For Crusoe u. xv, Sheepskins, with the wool outward. 

b. Of motion or dircction: From the inside to 


or towards the outside of a space or thing. 

e1ago Becket 2167 in S. Eng. Jeg. 1. 168 Heom pouste 
euere ase heo coden outward. pat be eorbe openede onder 
heom. 1393 Lanat. P. P2. C. x. 85 Bope a-tyngrede and 
a-furst to turne pe fayre out-warde. ©1475 Nauf Collzcar 
608 As he weut ontwart bayne, He met ane Porter swayne. 

. 3497 Nav. Acc. Fen. 1°1E (189) 149 ‘They mygitt have their 
costes owteward & homeward. 1562 [see Outwarnty 1b}. 
i6or Suaxs. Fevel. Mun. i. 14 How quickely the wrong 
side may be wrn'd outward. 1859 ‘TENNyson Guinevere 
105 Lancelot .. rushing outward lionlike Leapr on him. 
1879 MARLAN Ayesight vi. 88 One eye is turned outward 
by the opposing muscle, forming an external squint. 

+2. Outside (of a specified or understood piace) ; 
out of one’s house; out of one’s country, abroad. 

1387 Trevisa //igder (Rolls) 11}. 469 je..werreb outward 
ajenst men, 1413 Peder. Sowle we xxxiii, (Caxton 1483) 82 
That hy them his counceylle be nought shewed ne publysshed 
outward. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 9 For other occu- 
pacions that he had to doo utteward. c14go Sé. Cuthéert 
(Surtees) 1612 Bathe onteward and als athame. 1673 Pesx 
The Chr. a Quaker iii, Men's Minds..being Outward and 
Abroad, God was pleased to meet them..in some External 
Manifestations. 

+3. On, or with reference to, the outside of the 
body, as opposed to its internal parts; externally. 

1523 Firzwers. Ausd. § 108 The stryng halte is an yl 
discase.,and doth not ay ere outwarde. ¢1532 Du Wes 
futrod. Fr.in Palsgr. gor 4 NESE Rig eee to mannes body 
aswell inwarde as out warde, 1542-3 4c¢ 34 6 35 fen VIT/, 
c. 8 ¢étde, An Acte that persones being no comen Surgeons 
maie mynistre medicines owtwarde. 

+b. On the visible outside of the body or person, 
esp. as opposed to the inner nature or character; 
in the body as opposed to the mind or spirit; in 
outward appearance as opposed to inner reality ; 
outwardly, externally ; publicly. Ods. 

1386 Cnatcer Pars, 7. > 861 woman to hane a fair 
array outward and in hir self foul inward. ¢ 1400 Rout. Rose 
5755 Outward shewing holynesse Though they be fulle of 
cursidnesse, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 327 b/2 ‘That he myght 
haue alle the rewle aboute the kynge as wel secretely as 
outward. 1§26 ‘Tinpace 2 Cor. vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, 
in warde was feare. 1534 Wuitixton Sidlyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 2x Which semeth rather to ryse of pride outwarde 
shewed than of lyberal wy! 1603 Swans. Veas. for 2.11 
i. 89 This outward ne Deputie ..is yet a diuell. 1673 
Pens The Chr. a Quaker xvi, As Abraham outward and 
natural was the great Father of the Jews. 

¢. From the soul or mind into external actions 


or conditions. 

1805 Foster £ss. 1. vii. 87 [¢ will endeavour to trace him- 
self outward, from his mind into his actions, 1849 Sears 
Regeneration 1. vii. (1859) 56 Superabundant life unfolding 
from within ontward. 

4. Comb., as outward-bent, -parting, -set adjs. 
Also OUTWARD-BOUND. 

3597 Mtppieton I tsit, of Solomon w. xv, With outward- 
fac'd eye and eyed face. 1836 Gtapstoxe Comsrunion 
Hynix (in Good (Words July 1898), As Thy temple's portals 
close Behind the outward-parting throng. 1871 Pa.crave 
Lyr. Poems 119 Free from outward-set control. 

Out-ward (au't;w91d), 54.2 [Our- 1.] 

1. An outlying ward ; a ward outside the original 
bonnds of a borough. 


ward - 


| 
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1891 Windsor & Eton Expr.s Nov., In the Ont-Ward the 
election has terminated in the only way that could have 
been anticipated, . 

2, A ward of a hospital detached from the main 
building, or having a separate outer door. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Out-ward, v. Obs. rare. [OvT- 15.] érans. 
To ward off, keep out. 

1596 Svexser FQ. v. i. to Ne apy armour could his dint 
out-ward. 

Ou'tward-bou'nd, a. (54.) [f. OvrwarD adz. 
+ Bounp ff/.a.1] Directing the conrse outward, 
esp. going irom a home port toa foreign one: of 
a ship, or a person; frausf. of a voyage. Also 
absol. as sh, 

x602 [see Homewarn-sotnn]. 1668 Crarenvon [iad 
Tracts (1727) 7. Six or seven merchant ships, whereof some 
were outward-bound with merchandize. 1702, Lond, Gas. 
No. 3811/2 Our ontward-bound Brasil Fleet will sail in few 
days. 1755 Macens. /nsurances 11. 238 If an Accident 
happen to Ship or Cargo on the outwardbound Voyage. 
1838 W. Exits Madagascar iii. (1858) 63 Sighted by ont- 
ward-bonnd ships to India, 1887 Pad/ AlaléG. 6 July 3/1 
There is no precaution taken against ontward-bounds 
meeting homeward-bounds? 

b. fg. Departing this life, dying. 

1809 Maukin Gil Blas uv.» 6 ‘The mistress joined the 
outward-bound colony of my patients, 12890 Hatt Caixe 
Bondman x, He's really past help. He's ontward bound, 
poor chap. 

ec. fig. Vent on wandering or straying. 

1742 Youn .V4. Th. ¥.149 Thonght outward-bonnd. -flies 
off In fume and dissipation. 1860 Warter Sea-foard I}. 128 
An ontward-bound youth, and difficult to handle by reason 
of his carelessness, 

Hence Owtward-bou'nder (co//og.), an outward- 


bound vessel. 

3884 Crark Ressett Jack's Courtship xix, An outward- 
bounder she was from the vane above the truck [etc.]. 1888 
Daily News 27 June 5/5 Outward-bounders to the Colonies, 
East Indies, China, Japan, and the Java Seas never go 
within three hundred miles of Cape L’Agulhas, 

Outwardly (autw9rdli), adv. (a) [f. Ovr- 
WARD @. + -LY 4.] 

1. On the outside or outer surface; cxternally. 

c 1480 Henrvson Zest. Cres. 509 The idole of ane thing in 
cace may be Sa deip imprintit in the fantasy, That it deludis 
the wittis outwardly, a1547 Surrey Descr. Fickle Affect. 
Lowe 20 When in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly apere, 1634 Sir ‘I. Hersert Yraz. 209 The tree is 
outwardly couered with barque. 1660 Barrow Lucid 10. 
xii, If two circles touch one the other outwardly, 1671 
Satmon Sya, Med. 1. xxii, 422 Penyroyal, .. outwardly it 
is good against cold affections of the Nerves and Joynts. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 206 Nothing appears outwardly 
but its handsand feet. 1866 J. G. Murpuy Comun 4%. xxiv. 
10 The spectators.. only describe the outwardly visible glory. 

b. ‘Yowards or in the direction of the outside ; 
in an outward direction. 

1562 J. Hexwoon Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 204 My wife doth 
ener tread hir shooe a wry. Inward, or outward? nay, all 
outwardly. 1597 Hooker eed. Pot. v, Wi. § 5 Outwardlie 
issuing from that one onely glorious deitie. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1.63 Before the end of another month 
the ulceration stretched outwardly under the upper lip. | 

2. in outward manifestation or appearance; In 
external action or observance : often as contrasted 
with inward spirit or character. 

1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 92, He wyped 
our chekes onr sorowe to cloke, Outwardly fayning us to be 
glad and mery. @ 1533 [see Outwarn a. 4) a@1gq8 Hau 
Chron. Hen. V 640, Outwardly reioysyng what soever 
inwardly thei thought. 1605 Suaxs. J/acd, 1. iit. 54 Are 
ye fantasticall, or that indeed Which ontwardly ye shew? 
1724 Swirt Vrapier's Lett, Wks, 1755 V.u.97 But since 
my hetters are of a different opinion. .1 shal outwardly 
submit. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. WV. u. iv. 207 ‘The 
country was outwardly quiet, but there were ominous under- 
tones of disaffection. 

B. eldipi. or atirib. as adj, = OUTWARD @, 

1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts v. (1704) 457/2 No 
Road..with an outwardly Wind, is able..to give him con- 
veniency of..Landing. 1656 SanpErson Sernt, (1689) 264 
God giveth to no man alt the desire of his heart in these 
outwardly things. 

+ Ou'twardmost, «. Ols. [f. OuTwaRD @.: 
see -Most.] Most outward, outermost. 

1sg8 R. Havpocke tr. Lowtasze 1.116 When you would 
make a Janke, slender, and swift horse, you shall draw him 
upon the outward-most line. 1654-66 Eart Orrrey Parthen, 
(1676) 691 Behind the outwardmost divisions. .1 placed some 
of our best Archers. 1685 Bovie Effects of Mot. v. 56 The 
outwardmost were of (what they call) Clee: and the 
innermost of Gold. 1707 Stoane Famaica I. 260 The ont- 
wardmost calicular leaves inclosing the flowers. 

Ou'twardness. [f. Ovrwarp a. + -NESS.] 

1, The quality or condition of being outward ; 
externality, outward existence ; objectivity. 

1880 Hotiveanp Treas. Fr. Jong, Exitérieureté, outward- 
nesse. 1678 Cuowortn /ated/. Syst. 1. v. 829 Magnitude or 
Extension as such is meer outside or ontwardness, it hath 
nothing within, 182g CoLrrincn Aids Ref. (1848) 1. 19 
These..give an outwardness and sensation of reality to the 
shapings of the dream. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) 
I}. vit. vi. 68 Whatsoever I could bring into outwardness 
that 1 wrote down. — 

2. Occupation with, concernment or belicf in 
outward things; esp. as opposed to that which is 
introspective or arises from within. 

%¢ 1836 J. Svertixc in Courtney Affi (1889) 73 He has 
heen gradually delivered from this outwardness..individnal 
reform must ie the groundwork of social progress, 1840 


OUTWEAR. 


Carve /feroes iii. (1892)87 He dwells in vague outwardness, 
fallacy and trivial hearsay. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLYI11. 270 
The ontwardness, or materiality of Vecelli. 1891 Mesdey. 
Meth, Slag. Jan. 68 Owing ..to his native volatility and ozt- 
wardness, he did not come to the crisis of his spiritual 
history until 5 years after leaving school. 

Outwards (autw61dz), adv. (a.) [OE #- 
weardes, £. dtweard OvTWaBD adj., with advb. 
genitive -cs. Ch ONG, dgweries (Ger. answarts), 
MDnu. déwaerds, Du, wtdwaards.] 

1. In an outward direction ; towards that which 
is ontside or without. 

c897 K. nrrep Gregory's Past. xi. 70 Suz did sio 
costung arest on 3am mode, & donne fered utweardes to 
dare hyde, a@xrz2g Aner. K. 92 Ener so wittes beod 
more ispreinde ntwardes, se heo fesse wendet inwardes. 1517 
Torkixcton Pilger. (1884) 68 We..spendyd owtwardes he 
twyne Venyce and date on Moneth and ij Dayes. 1583 
{see Inwaros adv. 1b). 1677 Moxos Weck. Frere, (1703) 
205 Do not direct the cutting Corner of the Chissel inwards, 
but rather outwards. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 485 P3 A new 
night gown, either side to be worn outwards. 1828 1 
Censincuam A’, S. Hales (ed. 3) Tl. 155 To embark his 
capital outwards in a mercantile speculation. 1846 Brrtray 
tr. Maleatene's Man. Oper. Surg. 203 ''o cut a semicircular 
flap from within outwards. 

+2. In an outward position ; outwardly, outside ; 
externally. O85. rare. 

1436 Pol. Pocnis (Rolls) 11. 158 To werre onghtwardes and 
youre regne to recovere. ¢15§30 Tisnare Pathway fHoly 
Scripture Wks. (Parker Soc. 1848) 14 Vet are we full of the 
natural poison,..and cannot but sin outwards,..if occasion 
be given, - 

B. attrib, (as adj.). For outward goods. 

1878 FS. Wittiams J/idl. Raitw, 638 We pass on.,to the 
“Outwards' department of the great goods shed. This 
* Outwards’ platform.,.runs the Jength of the shed. 

Out-waste: see Our- 15. 

Outwatch (an'two:tf),s6.1 rare. [Out- 7.] The 
act of reconnoitering or watching the enemy. 

1853 Lytrox A/y Novel 1x, tii, He occasionally sallied forth 
npoo a kind of ontwatch or reconnoitring expedition. 

Outwatch (ont wo'tf), 7. [Out- 18,17.) érans. 
To outdo in watching, watch longer than ; to watch 
(an object) till it disappears; to watch through 
and beyond (a period of time). 

1626 [see OUTWALK} 163 Mittox Penseroso 85 Or let my 
Lamp at midnight honr, Be seen in som high lonely ‘Towr, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame vii. 175 His eye... inur'd to wake, And outwatch 
every star, for Brunswick's sake, 1833 Herscnet Astron. 
ii 44 Tooutwatcha Lae Sagat ae night. 1872 O. W. Honmes 
Poet Breakf,-t. iv.17 The old man of West Cambridge, who 
outwatched the rest so long after they hud gone to sleep in 
their own churchyards. , 

Hence Outwa'tch 54.2, the act of outwatching. 

1865 Swinnurne Poents, St. Dorothy 58 Nor with outwatch 
a many travaillings Come to be eased of the least pain he 

ath. 

Out-water, -wave: see OuT- 12, 14. 

+ Outwaxing, v6/. sb. Obs. rare. [OvT- 9; 
after L. ex-crimentunt, ex-crescenita, f. ex-creseire 
to grow orwax ont; cf. Ger. auswauchs, Du. uitwas.] 
a. Excrement. b. An excrescence, outgrowth. 

14x R. Copiann Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 ¥itj, That all 
the body muste be emptyed and purged of all his ont- 
waxynges. 1g6a Torxer /eréaé i. 31 Laser .. healeth .. 
outwaxynges or to growinges in the fleshe. 


+ Ou'tway, 52. Obs. jhe 6.] 

1. A way or passage leading out, an outlet. 

1571 GoLDING Calvin on Ps. x. 9 Like as theeves beset y* 
outwayes of villages. 1633 P. Fuetcner Serple /st, IV. xxvii, 
In divers streetsand ont wayes multipli’d. 1644 [see Ovt- 6]. 

2. A by-way lying off the main route. 

1866 Apincton Apudetus 9 In greate feare, I rode through 
many ontwaies and deserte places. 1597 DEARD Theatre 
God's Fudgem. (1612) 492 He betooke him to fight, and hid 
himselfe in an ontway amongst thornes and bushes. 

+ Ou't-way, a. Obs. rare, (Our- 12.) = Ovrt- 
OF-THE-WAY. Onl-way going, going out of the 
way, deviation. 

1387-8 I. Usx Zest. Loves, viii, Skeut) 1. 15 As the sorowe 
and anguisshe was greet in tyme of thyne ont-waye goinge. 
1615 CHuarman Odysss. 1%. 166 We... still with sad hearts 
sail’d by out-way shores. 

Out-wealth, -weapon, efc.: see OtT-. 

Outwear (aut;wee1), v. [OvrT- 15, 15 b, 18.] 

1. frans. To wear out, wear away ; to wear down 
to nothing, or to an end; to consume by wearing. 

arsg Wyatt Poet. Wks, (1861) 17 Vhongh..Change hath 
ontworn the favour that I had. 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1v. ii. 3 
Wicked Time that..doth..workes of noblest wits to nought 
outweare. 1665 J. Weun Sfone-J/eng (1725)82 The Characters 
. were.. wholly outworn by Time. 1711 Let. to Sacheverell 
13 Subjects are insulted, and their Patience outworn. 1851 
Nes. Browninc Casa Guidi Windows 1. 76 The..clay From 
whence the Medicean stamp's outworn. i 

b. To exhaust in strength or endurance: chiefly 
in pa. pple. oxéworn = worn out, exhausted. 

1610 Hontaxn Camden's Brit... 690 He being outworne 
with travell and labour, died in peace. 1654 G. Gopparp in 
Introd. to Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 20 As if he had served 
so long that he had been outworn, 1828 Wornsw. Wishing- 
gate viii, Some, by ceaseless pains outworn, Tere crave an 
easier lot, 1887 Howen Virg. dinefd ut. 78 The crews out- 
worn by the sea. 

+c. rair. ‘To become worn out or exhausted. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich, 742 Poems (1872) 86 Life 
(sencible of pleasure) now feeles paine, Earth must to earth; 
as Nature's course outweares. 


OUTWEARY. 


2. frans, TO wear out, spend, pass (time). 

1590 SPenser /*. QO. 11, xii. 29 All that day she outwore in 
wandering And gazing on that Chambers ornament. 1603 
Dekker Grissél (Shaks, Soc.) 15 You and your son,.. Shall 
live to outwear time in happiness. 19725 Pore Odyss. v. 601 
Here by the stream, if ] the night out-wear. 1821 Keais 
fsatella iti, And with sick longing all the night outwear ‘Tu 
hear her morning-step upon the stair. ‘ 

b. To do away with or get over (something) by 
process of time; to outlive, outgrow. 

1s92 Nobody § Somed.in Simpson Sch, Shaks. (1878) 1. 

47 It joyes me that you have outworue your pride. 1642 

“utter Holy & ee un. xxii. 144 The merits of Posterity 
have outworn the disgracesof their Ancestours, 1698 Frver 
Ace. E. India § P. 349 As soon as he hath outworn his 
Dose, he with most greedy haste returns to his Vomit befure 
he comes to himself. 1830 Trxsyson Soane? Poems 122 
Could T outwear my present state of woe With one brief 
winter. 1900 IWVestun Gaz 1 Aug. 2.1 Ile..may outwear 
those unattractive qualities of character. 

+3. To hollow out or excavate (marks) by wear- 
ing away a surface. Ods. 

1600 Fairrax 7'asso xx. cxxii, Her palfraies fecte signes in 
the grasse outware, , 

4. ‘To wear longer than, to outlast in wear. 

1579 Srexser Sheph, Cal, Dec., Epil, 2 Loe 1 haue made 
a Caeider for every yeare, That steele in strength, and time 
in durance, shali outweare. 1684 T. Burner 74. Harti i 
180 Stone and iron would scarce out-wear them. 1893 Kati. 
L. Bates Ang. Relig. Drama 88 1.ike teaspoons that have 
outworn their set. 4 

Outweary (autwieri), 7. Chiefly oes, [Ovr- 
15b.] “rans. To weary out; to tire or fatigue 
utterly, to exhaust in endurance. 

1609 Hotranp Awa, Marceld, 75 Outwearied at last with 
so much painefull toile. 1683 A. 1). Arf Conzerse g Others 
do out-weary your patience. a 1732 T. Bosvox Crook in 
Lot (1805) 145 Unbelievers may soon be outwearied, and 
give it over for altogether. 1861 M. Arsoi.o Sones. AP. in 
Victoria Regia 181 Some youthful Troubadour,.. Who here 
ontwearied sank and sang A dying strain. 

Hence Outwearied ff/. a. 

1853 Ruskin Sones Ven. II. ili. § 1. 27 The decay of the 
city of Venice is..Jike that of an outwearied and aged 
human frame, 1885-94 R. Bripces Eres § Psyche Jan. xix, 
Thou wilt o'ertake a laine outwearied ass, 


Outwea've,v. [Ovt-15b,15.] ¢raus. a. To 
weave to an end or completion. b. To weave 


from within outwards. 

1649 Drum. or Hawru. Poems Wks. (1711) 36/1 May 
never rears the web of day out-weave; May never night 
rise from hersablecave. 1890 J. Pursrorp Loyalty to Christ 
I. 11 Alll the trees of the wood throb with new life, and out- 
weave their lovely attire. 

Out-weed : sce Our- 15. 

Outweep (autywFp), v. [Our- 16, 18.] 

1. fans. ‘Yo weep out, to expel or emit by weep- 
ing. poetic. 

1897 Lyty Mont. in Jfoone w.i, Sighing my breath, out- 
weeping my heart hloud. 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn, Pocus 
Wks, (1711) 25/1 These eyes, .. Their trait'rous black before 
‘Thee here out-weep. 1821 Suettey Adonais x, With no 
stain She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 

2. To outdo or surpass in weeping. 

@1631 Downe in Sedect. (1840) 133 ‘To set Christ Jesus 
hefore him, to out-sigh him, out-weep him. 1632 MASSINGER 
& Freco Fatal Dowry u. ii, You have outwept a woman, 
noble Charalois. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius' Thebaid vi. 
44 The childless Mother raves, And far out-weeps her Lord. 
1865 Swinptrne A falanta 1866 Lo mine eyes That outweep 


heaven at rainiest, 
Outweigh (autwél), v [Out- 18, 18 b.] 


1. “rans. To exceed in weight; fig. to be too 


heavy or onerous for. 

3897 Snaxs. 2 f/en, /V,1. iii. 45 Then must we rate the 
cost of the Erection, Which if we finde out-weighes Ability, 
What do we then, but draw a-new the Modell In fewer 
offices? 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 382 The taile of 
an African weather outweigheth the body of a good Calfe,.. 
according unto Leo Africanus. 1728 Pemberton Newton's 
Philos. 76 The weight ..will outweigh it, and draw the beam 
of the lever down. 1875 Jowett /*/afo (ed. 2) I. 171 Weigh 
them, and then say which outweighs the other. : 

2. To exceed in value, importance, or influence. 

1632 Heywooo and Pl. fron Age. i. Wks. 1874 [IL 361 
Hate will out-way my loue. a 3703 Burky On &. 7. Acts 
xxiii. 1 The presence of God with his suffering servants 
outweighsall their discouragements, 1835 Taietwatt Greeee 
1. vili. 297 This variation..caanot be-allowed to outweigh 
the concurrent testimony, 1866 G. Macponato Ana. QO. 
Neighd, axxiii. 582 With you, position outweighs honesty. 

Outwell (autwel), v. [Ovur- 15, 14.] 

+1. érans, To pour forth. Oéds. 

1s90 Srenser #. QO. 1. i. 21 His fattie waves doe fertile 
slime outwell. 1991 — Virg. Guat soz When .. Simois and 
Xanthus blood outwelde. 

2. intr. To well out, to gush or flow forth. 

1600 Faikrax Zasso 1x. Ixxxvi, Midst his wrath, his manly 
teares outwell, 1748 Thomson Cast, fndel. 11. 320 From 
virtue’s fount the purest joys outwell, 1830 ‘T'exxvson 
Claribel 18 The slumbrous wave outwelleth. 

Henee Outwe'lling 7/. sb. and AA/. a, 

1821 Lame £via Ser, t. Quaker’s Meeting, Sitting .. in 
deepest peace, which some out-welling tears would rather 
confirm than disturb, 1878 Downen Stud. Lit.158 A fresh, 
quick outwelling of thought. 188% Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 
358 Fissures formed during the outwelling of igneous ma- 
terials from below, 

Out-wend to Outwhore: see Ovt-. 

Outwick (au twitk), sd. Se. Curling. [f. Our- 
7+ Wick 2, (2)] A shot that cannons off the oul- 
7+ 


side of another stone so as to impel it nearer the 
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1 tee; practised when a well-guarded adversary’s | 


stone is 7, and an ‘inwick’ cannot be taken. 

1805 McI nok /’eenrs 56(E.D.D.) Mony a nice out-weik’s 
been ta’en. 

Outwi'ck, 7. Se Curling.  [f. Our- 14 4 
Wick v.) fir. To take or make an outwick; 
to strike the outside of another slone so as to send 
it within cither circle. 

1831 Blacku, Mag. XXX. 970 Out-wicking, is to strike 
the outer angle of a stone, so as thereby to put it into the 
spot. Though a much more difficult operation, it can some: 
tumes be practised with effect when in-wicking cannot, 

S&. ¢ 1896 A. Bexvir aid of Pictonello ii. in X. Caledon. 
Curling Club Ann. (1897-8) p. elxviii, Alas, his wits Are 
wandered, and his tongue makes sport of words Outwicking 
from the sense, the mind elsewhere. 

Out-wile, v.: see Our- 18. 

+ Out-wi'n, v. Obs. [OutT- 14, 15. 
words ia MV") 1. utr. To get out. 

1340 Hamrore /’r. Conse, 4462 A qwene..pat haldes bam 
in, Thurgh strengthe, pat pai may noght out wyn, 

2. trans. To get (something) out. 

c1400 Alexius (Land 463) 450 Pat writ he drow & sere 
tey, He ne myyht it out winne, ¢1go0 AMVelayae 1592 Be 
that tyme he myghte note wele a worde owt wyn, 

3. To yet ont of. rare. 

1596 Srexsre /. OQ. 1s. i. 20 It is a darksome delve farre 
under ground, With thornes and barren kes cuvirond 
round, That uone the same may easily out-win, 

+ Out-wind (owtwind), sd. Ofs. [Ovr- 1.] 
A wind from the offing; a wind blowing inshore. 

1676 C. Jrarervson Leftin Mae. Sgr. 170 C, (1873) 1. 173 
{Near Funchal there is]a rock, a small distance from the land, 
between which and the shoar, the Poneguise ships ride in 
out-windes, —@ 1703 Tl. Winsranxtey in Smiles Axgiucers 
(1861) 1.17 The sea would be so raging about these rocks, 
caused by ontwinds and the running of the gronnd seas 
coming from the main ocean. 1784 ‘I. Garpner ff fst. tec, 
Dunwich 214 Choaked by most buisterous Outwinds. 


+Outwind -waind), 2.) Obs, [Ovr-14.15,24.] 

1. intr, To wind off or become unwound, In 
quot. fig. 

a3s6z G.Cavenoisn Weer, Visions, Westen Poems 1825 
Tl, 30 Which caused my welthe full soon to outwynd. 

2. évans, To unwind ; to disentangle, extricate. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. v. tik 9 They have him enclosed so 
behind, As by no meanes he can himselfe outwind. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soué 1. Ixai, When shalt thou once outwind 
Thy self froin this sad yoke? 

Outwind (autwind, 2.2 [f, Ovr- 264 Wisp 
$6.) ¢rans, To put out of wind or breath, 

2708 OckLEY Saracens (1848) 121 Your enemies are two to 
one; and there is no breaking them but by out-windiny 
them, 172: Dupirvio PA Trans, XXX. 167 A Moose 
soon outwinds a Deer, ¢1825 Cuovcr Log Zack Tar (Sor) 
94 Several more men,.soon came up with two more of our 
number, who were out-winded. 

+ Ouwt-wi:ng, 54. Se. Obs. [OvT- 3] A wing 
(of an army); = L. d/a. 

1536 Betnenpen Cron. Scot, (1821) 1, 268 At last the out. 
wingis of Romanis, be multitude of pepil, ouirset: thair 
ennioes fornens thaim. 1596 Lovce Marg. Amer. 8 
Embattailed in due order, the pikemen in a Macedonian 
phalanx, the horsemen in their outwings. 

Outwing (antwiy), v [Ovt- 21.) 

1. “rans. ‘Yo exceed in swiftness of wing, to sur- 
pass ia flight; to fly beyond. 

1717 Gartu Oxid's Metam, xiv. Picus & Canens 42 His 
courser springs O’er hills and lawns, and ev‘na wish out- 
wings. 1747 Genti, May. 538 Fame flies before, Out-wings 
the wind | 1898 Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 23/1 Mr. Morse's 
robins must have despaired of their effort to out-wing the 
limit of snow. 

2. Afil. Of an army: To extend with its wings 


beyond (the enemy's) ; to outflank. 

1648 Cromwent “ef, 20 Aug, in Carlyle, Colonel Dean's 
and Colonel Pride's [regiments] outwinging the Enemy, 
could not come to so much share of the action. 17§§ Alev. 
Capt. P. Drake (1.ii. 28 Both the Enemy's Lines out wing'd 
ours considerably. 1876 Baxcrort //ist. U.S. IL. xii, 189 
His right came in contact with the enemy's left, outwinged 
it, and attacked it in front and flank. 

Out-winterer. [Ovr-8; from winter out] 
A beast that winlers ont. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg, Ess. (1803) IV. 351 Oul-winterers, 
as they are called, or cattle kept out al] winter, 

Out-wish, v.: see OvT- 18. 

+ On'twist, sd. Os. [Ovur- 3.] The faculty 
of observation or perception ; an external sense. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pt DB. xun 289 A lyer in soule; With 
Inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, As best for 
his body he, ¢1380 Wycuir Hs. (1880) 291 Sum good 
iugement is of mennes out-wittis, as bei iugen whiche mete 
is good & whiche mete is yuel, and sum men ingement is of 
mennes witt wibinne, as men iugen how pei schal do, by lawe 
of consience, 

Outwit (antwit), v [Ovr- 21.] 

1. ¢rans. To excel in wit; to surpass in wisdom 
or knowledge. arch. 

1659 Gauves Tears CA. 11. xxxi. 253 What arts did Church. 
men in former times use, when they did so much out-wit and 
out-wealth us. 1694 lowe Princ, Oracles God xvii, A thing 
whereon the wisdom of the Creator hath infinitely outwitted 
us, and gone beyond us. 1847 Emerson Poewis (1857) 138 
Thou. Shalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. 


(Two 


2. To overreach or get the better of by superior | 


craft or ingenuity; to prove too clever for. 


3652 Kirkman Clerio 4 Losia 114 Her Uncle was out- | 
170§ Ihickrrincu. Priester. iw. Wks. 1716 ITD. | 
164 Rebekkah that club'd with her beloved Son Jacob..to | 


witted. 


OUTWORK. 


cheat or, rather (as the Quakers word it) to Outwit his own 
Father and Brother. 1846 ‘TRENcH JWMérac. v. (1862) 178 
There reveals itself here the very essence and truest chavacter 
of evil, which evermore outwits and defeats itself, 1857 
Becker Ciendiz. 1 iv. 197, Every commercial treaty was an 
attempt made by one nation to outwit another, 

Nence Outwi'tted //.a.; Outwittting 74/. sd. 
and ff/.a.; also Outwi'ttal (rome-wa.), the fact 
of outwitting; Outwitter, one who onlwils. 

31705. HickeRrtnaiit /yfest-cr. u. viii. 73 Their Cheating,.. 
Ontwitting, and Over-reaching, in Shops and Exchange. 
1975 Laxcuoaxn Conntry Justice w. 20 The worship'd 
Calves of their outwitting Knaves, 1862 Macricr J/or, 4 
Jeet. Philos. UV. iv, § 2, 96 If he can outwit the great ont. 
witter, 1865 Tytor Lardy fist, Man. irr The outwitted 
beast. 1895 Contemp, Rev. XXV. 750 The tricks of Sir 
Robert..and their outwittal by Matiida. 1891 i¢henenn 
9 May 5990/3 This perpetual outwitting of examiners. 

Outwith (autwip), grep. and ade. Chietly 
north, ; now only Se. Forms: a. 3 (Orm.. utenn 
wipp, utwipp; 3 utewid, 4 ntewit,-wid, utwit, 
-wyth; oute-, out-wip, y~5 utwith, 4- outwith 
(6 owt-, oute-), B. Sr. 4 ututh, 4-3 owtouth, 
outhouth, otouth, otow, 4-6 utouth. [f. Our 
ade, + Wirth frep.: cf Inwirn, and Witnovr 
(in which the same elements are transposed).] 

A. prep. 1. Without; outside of. a. Of position. 
¢1200 Okt 13116 Sho wat batt utwibb Crisstenndem 
Nixs nohht tatt Crist ma3z cwemenn., @ 3300 Cursor MU. 
zog2z (Cott.) Vtewit (Goss, stewid, Hain. outwib, Farrf 
w ie Trin, wipoute] be toun apon pe est side. bid. 583 
{Cott.) Viewit {/aiaf Oute-wih] paradis [was adam] wroght. 
1400 Burgh Laws viis (Seo Stet 1) Ututh be burgh, 
©1420 Paltid. on flush, 17 Mularge it halfa foote Our- 
with the wough. 1536 1 NDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 27 
Vakin utouth thair munitions, 1592 Bacce Aven Serv. 
Ths a, lesus Christ .. ont-with whome there is nather com 
fort nor consolatioun, 1640 44, War Counu. Covenanters 
133 The awners quhairof are outwith the kingdome, 1875 
roe Soc. Antig, Scot. X. 286 Wt is only probable thie 
eulceith this row there had been an outer course of piles. 
1885 Law Rep. 10 App, Cas. 437 Any Court or tribunal 

outwith Scotland, 
b. Of motion: Out of, out from. 

1375 Barnour Mruce vii. go He, but swerd, his vayis raid 
Weill otow {.J/S. 2. otowth] thame. 7Aéé. 443 Richt as thai 
wald to lantik fair, Otow (1S. #. ewtouth] quhar the en. 
huschement var, ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. (Aaterines vi0g 
Petyrand gert hir furth be had outhouth pe 3eittis of be cite. 
1583-4 Neg. Prizy Council Scot. V.155 Vhai sall noche evaid 
nor eschaip ow twith this burcht of Edinburch. 

+2. Of time: Beyond. Oés. 

13.. Cursor VW. 10346 (Cott) Rath Jam bar tua wimmen 
geld Pat vteewit fother fevts out of} birth o barn was tel. 
1479 Act. Pom. Conc. 36/2 Gif ony personis .. before on 
eftir, viwith pe said iiij yeris fete). | 

B. adv. 1. Of position: Without; on the ont- 
side; outwardly. 

e1xz00 Oxmin 4778 All piss wass utenn wibp unnhal purrh 
swibe unnride unvhale, ¢1230 //adé Meid, 39 Hit ne 
fared nawt swa as (ha] wened pat iscod utewid. “13... FE, 
Alit P. A, 968 Viewyth to se pat clene cloystor, Pou may, 
bot in-wyth not a fote, c1qoo Pestr. Trey 12201 This 
Vlixes, bat vtwith aunterit hym neuer. ¢1§20 M. Nespea 
MF. iu Scots Mark iii, 32 Thi modere & thi brethire out. 
with seekis thee. 1582-8 //ist. Sarmes 177 (1804) 147 That 
thair interpryse should nather be devulgat in the toune nur 
outewith. 

2. Of direction : Out. 

337§ Baxsovr Bruce i. 299 Till thaim wrouth seod thai 
sone, And bad thaim herbery thaim that nycht. 1768 Ross 
Helenore w. 78 Colin her father, who had outwith gane. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Yohany Gibd ali, (1873) 233 The two 
being... only ‘freens fue the teeth ootwuth ‘ 

Out-woe, Out-woman: sec OvT- 21, 22. 

Ou'twoo:d. [Ovrt- 1, 3.] a. A wood lying 
outside a park or demesne. b. The onter border 


of a wood or forest. 

1449 Lett. Marg. Aujou & Bp. Reckingtow (Camden) of, 
x oks of tymbre, to be taken in yo® outwods of Kenelworth, 
1485 Kolls of U’arit, V1. 3590/1 ‘The Graunte of Kepyng of 
the Parke called the Moote Parc, with the Oute Wodes of 
Crambourne, within the Forest of Wyndesore. 1523 Fitz- 
tere, Suz 4 The thirde maner of commen pasture is in y* 
lordes out wodes that lye commen to his tenauntes, as com- 
nen mores or hethes, ihe whiche were neuer errable landes. 
1883 Stevenson Black Arrow (1888) 52 ‘The two lads .. 
hurried through the remainder of the outwood. 

Out-word, v.: see OuT- 21. 

Outwork (au't;woik), sd. [Ovt- 1, 3.] , 

1, Any part of the fortifieations of a place lying 
outside the parapet; any detached or advaneed 
work forming part of the defence of a place; an 


onler defence or outfort. 

1639 Massincer Usnat. Combat vy. ii, Our outworks are 
surprized, the sentinel slain, 1642 Cuas. 1 Afessage to Both 
ffouses 11 July, Out-works to defend the Town. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. vi. 190 This fort... had neither ditch nor 
outwork, 1766 Esxtick London LV. 327 The tower is light, 
supported by outworks at the angles, 18g5 Macaucay //ést. 
Feng. xvi. U1. 679 Cork was vigorously attacked, Outwork 
after outwork was rapidly carried. 

b. fransf. and fig. L 
€161§ Bacon advice Lo Str G, Villiers v. § 7 Wks. 1872 V1. 
44 The care of our out-work, the Navy Royal and shippiag 
B the kingdom, which are the walls thereof. 16zz Dexsxe 
Lett, (1651) 134 AN our moralities are but our outworks, 
our Christianity is our citadel. 1872 Liopon Alem, Relig. 
ii, 65 Teelief in creation is a necessary outwork of any true 

theism whatever, ; , 
+2. An extra dish served as a relish; a Aors- 


Panvre, Obs. 


OUTWORK. 
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1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. aes A pretty { can ontwrangle thee? 1618 Row.anos Saem Alem, 5 You 
t 


Basket well fill'd with jhe choice eating Frits of the Season, 
.-which in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the 
Hors-docuvre, or the Outwork. 1727 Draptey Fas. Dict, 
s.¥. Anchovy, You may..serve it up to Table for an Out- 
work, with Orange and fry’d Parsley. , 

3. Work upon the outside or exterior of anything. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2655/4 A Golden Sword drawa with 
some Outworks upon the Head and Shell. 1716-17 in 
Willis & Clark Cansdridye (1886) 11. 223 For the workemen 
in fitting up the six chambers their out work, in his new 
Addition to his Refronting the Coll. w! freestone, 

4. (ott-cwork.) Work done ontside, i.e. ont of 
doors, out of the honse, ont of the shop or factory, 
ete.; in Cricket = OuT-FIELDING, 

1793 SmeaTON £elystone £. Contents 10 Cominencement 
of the Outwork of the ensuing Season. 1813 R. Kerr slgric. 
Sure. Berw, xv. g20 What is called out-work, as helping 
to fill inuck carts, spreading the muck, setting and hoeing 
potatoes [ete.]. 1899 1 esti. Gas. 3 June 7,1 He cordially 
joined in 's pian over the out-work of the “Varsity. 
‘The fielding of the Oxonians has heen grand." 

Outwork (autwwiuk),z, [Out-135,15b,23,18.] 

1, trans. ta. To bring out asa result of work, 
lo produce (ods.); b. To work ont to a conclusion ; 
to complete. ( foctic.) 

crags Gen §& Av. 414g Vdolatrie..ofte nt wro3te hem 
sorzses dref. 1590 Srexser #7. Q. nt. vii. 65 For now three 
dayes of men were full outwronght, Since he this hardy 
enterprize began. 1901 I. Harpy Jute Opinion 14, 1 saw, 
in webunbroken, Its history outwrought. 

+2. To excel in work or workmanship. Ods. 

1g99 Nasue Leaten Stage Wks. iGrosart) V, 253, ] do not 
thinke but all the Smiths in Loudon, Norwich, or Vorke.. 
would enuy him, if they could not outworke him. 1606 
Suvs. dnt. a4 Chu. it. 206 She did lye In her Pauillion., 
O're-picturing that Venus, where we sce The funcie out-work 
Natme. 1782 Hax. More Sefshaccaru. Dramas 175 ‘Uhouw 
hast ont-wrought the pattern he bequeath’d thee, And quite 
ontgone example, : 

3. To surpass or outdo in working; to work 
more strenuously or faster than. 

1611 B. Joxson Catiline ut iii, But, in your violent acts, 
‘The fall of torrents and the noise of tempests, .. Be all out- 
wrought by your transcendant furies. 1647 ‘kare Come, 
Rew, xii. 12 He makes all haste he can to autwork the children 
of light. 1880 A. H. Hera Auckée 1.171 Captain Cook 
found that his sailors conld outwork the islanders 

Ou't-wo:rker, [Ovt- 2.] One who works 
outside, i.e. out of doors, out of the house, ont 
of the shop or factory for which he works. 

1813 R. Kerr vlerie. Siow. Berw. xv. 420 Their occu- 
piers [were] bound to shear at the ordinary wages, and ta 
supply certain outworkers when wanted. 1856 Kann fret. 
A.xpé. U.ix.g§ Vhen the few tired outworkers were regaled 
Ly the groans and tossings of the sick. 1894 Daily Vews 
24 Mar. 3/4 ‘he lists of ont workers which are now required 
to be kept by the manufacturers of all kinds of wearing 
apparel, cabinet and furniture making fete.) 

Ouwtwo:rking, 7'//. sd. [Ovt-9.] Theaction 
or process of working out; practical operation. 

1863 J.G. Mureny Commu Gen. v. 1,2 The generations, 
evolutions, or outworkings of the skies and the land. 1880 
by. C. Murray Origin Ps, ix, 286 ‘The ontworking of this 
applied force in the physical phenomena of life. 

Out wo:rld, out-world,s?. [Ovr-3.] The 
external or outside world; the world external to 
a person’s mind, sphere of action, etc.; an out- 


lying or outer world. 

1647 H. More Resolution 60 Aad long acquaintance with 
the hght Of this Outworld. 1840 Browninc Sordedlo 1. 755 
Forth glided—not alone Each painted warrior, every girl of 
stone,--..Uut the entire out-world. 1899 Barinc-Govin 
Vicar Morwenstow vii. 193, Lhope to hear from you what 
is going on in the out-world, 

On't-world, ¢. [Our-12.] Out-of-the-world. 

1884 Mav Crommetin Brown dyes iii, 28 Sometimes .. 
came a foreigner or two from far lands,,,attracted, by hear- 
ing at Amsterdam of this strange ont-world spot. 

+Outworrldish, a. Os. rare. [Ch outlandish] 
Yairfax’s word for xtramundane. 

1674 Fatrrax Bulk & Selo. 58 If ontworldish boak be 
yielded at all, it must needs be yielded infinite to boot. 

Outworn, out-worn (antiwiim, atirid, 
awtwgin), ppl. a, [Our- 11, from wear out.) 

1. Worn ont, as clothes; wasted, consumed, or 
obliterated by wear or by the action of time; hence 

Jig. of beliefs, customs, institutions, etc., that have 
ceased to be useful; obsolete, out of date. 

1565 Jewre Def, Apol, (1611) 362 To seek to procure vs 
enuie only with stale and ontworne Lies. 1624 SANDERSON 
Serm, 1.226 In old marbles and coins sad out-worn in- 
scriptions, 1806 Worpsw. Son.,' The world ts too much’ 
1o I'd rather be A Pagan suckled ina creed outworn. 1822 
Saeccev /fedlas 1063 The earth doth like a snake renew 
Iler winter weeds outworn, 1897 Creicuton fist, Pupary 
VI. vt. i. 15 ‘The out-worn ideals of feudalism. 

2. Of living beings, their faculties, etc.: Exhausted 
as to physical vigour or vitality; spent. 

1597 Howson Sera, 24 Dee. 3¢ A spent and outworne life. 
1671 Mitton Sasso 580 Better at home lie bed-rid, .. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age outworn, 1817 [vron 
Lament Tasso viii, The Powers of Evil can.. prevail Against 
the outworn creature they assail. 1884 J. PARKER -Ifos/. 
Life U1. 273 We pray for the. sated and outworn man, 

ut-worth, v.: see Out- 21, 

Outwrangle (autreng’l), v [Our- 18.] 
trans, To outdo or sitrpass in wrangling, qnarrel- 
soine disputing, or altercation. 

1s8g Pafpe w. Mafehet (1844) 15 ‘Vhiakst Ihou..as none 


4 


Coniurers .."That boast you caa the fiends of hell out- 
wrangle. @1659 Osporn Odsere. Turks (1673) 292 If Law 
did not out-wrangle Nature. 

Out-wrench, z.: see Ourt- 15. 

+Outwre'st,7. Os. [Our-15.] ‘¢raxs. To 
draw out or extract as with a forcible Lwist; to 
extort ; to extract by superior force. 

rggo Spenser /*. 0. it. iv. 23 My engreeved mind conld 
find no rest, ‘Till that the truth thereof I did ont wrest. 
21631 Donxe Sait Poems (1650) 38 Let coarse bold hands, 
from slimy nest The bedded fish in banks out-wrest. 

Outwre'stle, 7. [Ovr- 14, 18 b.] 

+1. intr. Yo escape by wrestling, to struggle free. 

1562 Puarr acueid ix. Cctij, Loke how the tempest storm, 
whan winds outwrastling blowes at south. 

2. rans. To overcome in wrestling ; to grapple 
or strive successfully with ; Lo wrestle better than. 

1599 Mire. Jag. (1563) Aaij, Where other valyke in 
workyng or skyll, Outwrestle the world, and wyeld it at 
wylk 1657 S. Purcuas Mol, Flying-/ns. 99 If they [bees) 
out-wrastle all these difficulties, yet they will scarce swarin 
that year. 1854 R. Owen in Circ, Sed. (¢ 1865) FH. 62/1 It 
can outwrestle the athlete. 

Outwring, «. [Ovt- 16.] 
out (liquid, by or as by wringing. 

€1385 Cuaucer £.G. WI 2527 PAilis, Voure teres falsly 
ont wronge. 1562 Parr sinerd 1x. C ciij, Whan god from 
skies... His watry showres outwrings 

So Out-wru'ng ///. a., outstretched and wrung. 

18s0 Mrs. Browstnc /soted’s Child x, 1am not used .. to 
prayer With shaken lips and hands out-wrnng, 

Outwrite (cutrait), 2. [Ovrt- 18, 17, 15 b.] 

1. fans. ‘Yo surpass or excel in writing ; to write 
better than. 

1643 ‘I, Coreman Seri. in Kerr Covenants § Coz. (1895) 
1fo Vou outwrite your copy. 1671 Suanwete //rmorist 
Epil. 30 He would with ease all Poets else ont-write. 1711 
Strete Spect, No. o6 P4 My half-Education and Love of 
idle Books, mile me outwrite all that made Love to her by 
way of Epistle, 1888 (see OuTREAD 2), 

2. To get over or beyond by writing. 

1837 Insrarit Mene/ia 1, viii, These wild opinions of his, 
.. He will outwrite them. 1852 Miss Mitrorpia L’Kstrange 
Friendships Miss M1. (1882) I. x. 168 It was a miserable 
feeling. At last 1 out-wrote it. 

3. vef. To wrile oneself out, exhaust one’s powers 
of writing. rare. 

1883 Manch, Exam, 22 Nov. 5/5 The music. . has alt Offen- 
bach’s charm of tone and melody. He has clearly not out- 


written himself yet. 
[Ovt- 9.] 


Outwri-ting, 74/. sé, 
of writing out or at length. 

1871 Hawtnorne Sept. /elton (1879) 184 This was the 
full expression and omtwriting of that crabbed little mystery. 
Outwrought, pa.t. and pple. of Ourwonk 7, 
+ Outwry:, v. 0d, rare—'. [app. f. Out- 24 + 
Werve.l tocover: ef Bewry.] /a2s. To discover. 
33.. A. Affs. 6483 Now hap he in Egipte y-seyze, Al bat 

Any pion can outwry3e | Sedéey w/S, bywreyel]. 

Out-yard: see Our- 1, 

Outyell, v. rave. [Ovt- 14, 18.] 

+1. 227. To yell out, ulter a yell. Oss. 

1573 Twynn ueid x. Ddivb, ‘Tryton.. blew with whelkid 
shell ie wrinckly wreathed flue, did fearful shril in seas 
outyell, 

2. trans. To outdo in yelling ; to yell louder than, 

1845 Hoae Queen Itynde 395 Dire echoes that outyell The 
grovelling, hellowing sounds of hell. 1866 Diackmorn 
Cradock N, xxxviii, Every engine outyelling its rival. 

+Outyet, 2. Obs. [f. Ovr- 15 + Ver (yhes, 
jet) a.) trans. To pour out, diffuse, shed. Jlence 
+Outyetting v/. sb. 

1340 Hlampoce /’x, Conse, 7119 In helle,. out-yhetted salle 
be, Ma teres ban dropes er in be se. ¢1340 — Prose Tr 1 
Oyle owt-zettide es thi name. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. 
(George) 805 ‘Uhrn be outzetyng Bee hiude. 

Out-zany, Out-Zola: see Our- 22, 23 b. 

Ouu., obs. spelling of ovz-, o7-, ov-, as in Ouuen, 
Onuerage, Ouurage, Ouuertnre, obs. ff. Oven, 
OVERAGE, OVERTURE. 

Ouver, Ouvert, Ouverture, obs. ff. Over, 
Overt, OVERTCRE. 

Ouwe, Ouwer, obs. forms of OwE, Your. 

Ouwhar, ouwher(e, var. OWITERE Oés. 

Ouyr, Ouyrley, obs. forms of OvER, OVERLAY, 

Ouze, obs. form of Oozr. 

Ouzel, ousel (7z'l). Forms: a. 1 6sle, 4 
osul, (hosel), 4-5 osel, (5 owsille, osill, -ulle, 
-ylle), 6 oaell,-y11, os3il, oozel, owsell,-y1, ousil, 
-syl, -zell, 6-7 ousell, 6-8 owael, 7 ou-, owale, 
7-8 ouzle, 6- ousel, 8- ouzel, (9 dia/. uzzle, 
ussel), 8. 4 (?) wesel, 6-7 woosell. [OI]. dsle 
wk. fem. :=*pisia = OHG. amsala (MHG., Ger. 
amsel); ulterior etymology unknown. The form 
ewesel in Trevisa is prob. an error for wosel.] 

1. A name of certain birds of the genus Zurdus. 

a. An old name of the blackbird or merle (7. 
merula), This is app. the original application of 
the name (although sense b may have been in- 
cluded); it is now mainly a literary archaism, but 
appears to be in local use in the qualified form 
back- or garden-ousel. Also attrib, iu ortzel-cock, 

a7oo Epinal Gloss, (O. E. 1.) 665 Aleruia, oslae. 2728 


trans, To force 


‘Tbe action 


‘ Alay xxvii, The ouzle sweetly 


OVAL. 


' Corpus G7. ibid. 1306 Osle. ¢ 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 
260/26 Afernia, osle. ©1325 Gloss IV. de Bidbesw. in Wright 
Woe. 164 En braunche seet la merle, avr hosel-brit. 1387 
Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. 187 pe wesels [L. merudér, Caxt. 
ousels] be blak among vs; bere [Arcadia] bey beep white. 
1bid. 237 In towne, as it longes, Pe osnl twytereb mery 
songes, c1450 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant, 1.296 Owsilless, 
and bresches, and other smale briddes. 1533 Exvor Cass. 
Helthe (1541) 20b, Blacke byrdes or onsyls, amonge wylde 
fowle hath the chiefe prayse. 1590 Suaks. A/fds. A. tt. i. 
128 Ihe Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny 
Dill, 1594 K. Barnrinrtn Ageet. Sheph. a. x, Gins and 
wyles, the Oozels to heguile. 1746 W, ‘nompson J/yain to 

rill, 1842 Texxyson Gar- 

dener's Dau. 93 ‘Vhe mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 1833 

James Forest Days x, tis difficult there to know a carrion 

crow from an ousel. 1875 anc. Gloss, Black-ousel, the 

blackbird, 

b. Applied to the allied species 7. foryuatus, 
usually distinguished as Ring-ouzel; also known 
locally as crag-, so0r-, mountain-, rock-, tor-ouzel, 

The earlier quots. under a may have included this ; in the 
Ps it is distinguished from the merle or otherwise 
identified. 

1450 Hottaxe /fowlat 713 The Maviss and the Merle 
syngis, Osillis and Stirlingis. 1549 Comfi, Scot. vi. 39 ‘Whe 
maueis maid myrtht, for to mok the merle..the lyntquhit 
sang cuatirpoint quhen the osgil selpit. 1601 Nottaxn Painy 
x. xxiv. 284 Ousles, Throstles, Blackbirds, and Stares,.. 
depart aside from us, but goe not farre. a 1705 Rav Syvops. 
Meth, Avinum (1713) 65, Alerteda torguata, Vhe Ring-Ouzel 
or Amzel, 1768 G. Waitt Sedborne xx. 57 The ousel is 
larger than a blackbird, and feeds on haws. 1885 Swainson 
Pro, Names Birds 8 Ring ouzcl..so called from the white 
gorget on the bird's breast, 


+. trausf. Applied lo a person (prob. of dark 


hair or complexion). Oss. 

1897 Suaks. 2 //en. /I7, un. ti. 9 Shad, And how doth.. 
your fairest Daughter, and mine, my God-Daughter Ellen? 
SZ Alas,a blacke Ouzell. 1628 Forn Lover's Med. n. i, 
Xhe...What new onzle's this? Zhan... This stranger, aa 
Athenian, named Parthenophill, : 

2. Applied with distinctive adjuncts to other 
birds, popularly associated with the prec. a. 
Brook Ouzel, the Water Rail (Aa//us aguaticts). 

1611 Cotcr., Aere des cailles, x Rayle; or, a brooke- 
Owsell, 1678 Ray Willughdy's Ornith. 314 The Water-Rail 
called by some the Bilcock or Brook-Owzel. 1885 Swarxson 
Prov. Names Birds 176. 

b. Rose-coloured Ouzel, the RKose-colonred 
Pastor or Starling, /’astor ( 7irdus Linn.) roseus. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) IT. 489 The rose colored ouzel. 
1832 Jounston in svc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 1.4 It was 
mentioned that a male bird of the rose-colored onzel (Pastor 
rosens) had been shot at West Ord. : 

ce. Water Ouzel, the Dirpen (Crauclus aguatt- 


cus); also the American Dipper (C. wextcanus), 

1622 Dravron Poly-of4, xxv. (1748) 366 The water-woosell 
next all over black as jet. 1793 G. Waite Sedborne ut. vii. 
(1875) 156 ‘Ihe water-ousel is said to haunt the mouth of the 
Lewes river. 1849 Kincsiev 4, Devon Misc. LL. 243 The 
startled water-ousel, with his white breast, flitted afew yards. 
1874 AtieN in Coues Birds N. IV. 12 The American Ouzel 
(Cinclus mexicanus) is doubtless a frequent inhabitant of 
nearly all the mountain-streams of Colorado, 

Ova, plural of Ovum. 

Oval (6'vil), a.) and 54.1. Also 6 ovalle, 6-7 
-all, 7 -ale. [prob, ad. mod.L. dziil-ts, -e, f. 
ovum egg. (The ancient L. word was dzd/-zs.) 
Ilatz.-Darm. cite F. oz'a/ adj. from Rabelais 15.46.] 

A. adj. 1. Vlaving the form of an egg; egg- 
shaped ; approximately egg-shaped, ellipsoidal. 

1577 Dex Aelat, Spir.1. (1659) 398 She standeth as in a 
holge shell, or Oval figure concave, 1§99 ‘I. M[ourrt] 
Stlkevormes 18 |They] spinne silke.. Leaning their onal 
bottoms there behind, sto5 J. Fowarns Author. 0. & N. 
Test. 264 It was from the oval or round figure of the world 
that they represented it by an egg. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 531 Suspending ..sometimes 
the oval date, and sometimes the rounded cocoa-ant. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 292 Of the cultivated varieties [of the Citron] 
some areoval, nthersround.. . The J.emon.. fruit ovalor ovate. 

2. Ilaving the ontline of an egg as projected on 
a surface; having more or less the form or outline 


of an elongated circle or ellipse; elliptical. 
Oval window, the fenestra ovalis of theear: see Winnow, 
1610 B, Jonson A/ch. 1. ii, Mine oval room Fill'd with such 
sictures as Tiberius took From Elephantis, 1634 Sir T. 
| Viger Trav. 95 The Caspian Sea is..in forme Ouall. 
1716 Lavy M, W. Montacu Let. to C'tess Mar 14 Sept, At 
proper distances were placed three oval pictures. 1802 
Patry Nat. Theol. i. §1 Does one man in a million know 
how oval frames are turned ?_ 1834 Mas, Somervitr Comex, 
Phys, Sc, ii. (1849) 6 The plaaets describe ellipses or oval 
paths around the sun. 


3. Of or pertaining to an egg. rare. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, vii. 121 Their ovall 
conceptions, or egges within their bodies. 1716 M. Davirs 
Athen, Brit, Wl. Diss. Physick 5 Generation by and in Oval 
Conceptions. 1884 Alorning /teradd (Keading, Pennsyly.) 
14 Apr., Never before probably was there so mach done in 
the way of oval confectionery. 


4. In specific names of tools, etc. : 

Oval chuck = elliptic chuck: see qnot. 1842; oval 
compass, a compass for describing ovals; oval file, a file 
whose cross-section is elliptical or oval; used sometimes as 
a gulleting file (Knight Dret. Mech.); oval lathe, a lathe 
for turning ovals, F 

19779 Specif. Taylors Patent No. 1232. 2 The turning of 
potts is performed by an oval lathe made for that purpore. 
re Francis Dict. Arts, Oval Chuck, an appendage to a 
lathe, of such a nature that the work attached to it and ent 
hy the tool in the tsual maaner becomes of an oval form. 
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5. Comé. (in senses 1 and 2), &. parasynthetic, 
as oval-arched (having an oval arch), oval-berried, 
-bodied, -bored, -faced, ~figured, -headed, -leaved, 
-shaped, etc.; b. with another adj., expressing an 
intermediate or blended form, as oval-/anceolate, 
-truncate, etc. Also oval-wise adv. and adj. 

1884 Hares in Aittel’s Living Age (U.S) CLXI.o1 A 
magnificent *oval-arched gateway. 1752 Sie J. Hien #/isé. 
Anim, 181 The greenish, *oval-bodied Cochlea. 1858 
(GreENra Guanery 115 Vhe gun has since been made two 
inches larger in the bore, and even *oval-bored. 1698 Keine 
Exam. Th, Earth (1734) 5¢ The Vheorist’s *Oval-figured 
earth not being sufficient for such an effect. 1752 Sir J. 
Haun ffist, Anion, 113 The great *oval-headed Testudo, 
1751 — list. Plants 292 The *oval-leaved Rhamnus. 1835-6 

oon Cyel, Anat. 1. 765/1 The first of the.. masses is *oval- 
shaped. 1856 W. L. Linnsay Arit. Lichens 160 ‘The spermo- 

gones are oval or *oval-truncate, 1689 Lead, Gas. No. 2484 
One John Allen, ..*Oval-Visaged,.. ron away from his 
Master. 1611 Speen Theat. Gt. Brit. xxxiii. (16141 65/1 
For forme long and “ovall-wise doubling in length twice her 
bredth. 1625 Lise Du Bartas 73 A young wood's whizzing 
bonghs tila bewal'd the flowre embossed field. 

B. sé. 

1. A plane figure resembling the longitudinal 
section of an egg; a closed curve having the chief 
axis considerably longer than the one at right angles 
to ft, and the curvatnre greatest at cach end; 
strictly, with one end more pointed than the other, 
as in most eggs, though popularly applied also to 
a regular ellipse; in sod. Geonr, applied to any 
closed curve (other than a circle or ellipse), csp. 
one without a node or ensp. 

NOG Lege oval, a figure formed of two pairs of unequal 
circular arcs joined alternately where their tangents coincide, 
so as to form a continuous closed curve, approaching an 
ellipse. Cartesian oval, or oval of Descartes: see quots, 
1842, 1877; for Cassinfan, conjugate oval, see these words. 

1570 Der Jfath, Pref. Aivb, A Perfect Square, Triangte, 
Circle, Onale..and such other Geometricall figures. 1615 
G. Saxnys Trav. 31 The principall part thereof riseth in an 
ouall surrounded pit pillars admirable for their proportion. 
3672 Cotttns in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Jen (1841) 1.201 Possibly 
they might not at London know one of the best ways of 
making a carpenter's oval to any ratio of diameters. 1795 
Hutrow Math, Dict. s.v., Oval denotes also certain roundish 
figures, of various. shapes, among curve lines of the higher 
kinds, 1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., The Ovals of 
Descartes are a species of geometrical curves... They may be 
defined as the locus of the vertex of a triangle on a given 
base, one of whose sides has a given ratio to the sum or 
diffetence of a given line and the other side, ¢ 1865 Lo. 
Brouauas in Cire. Sct. 1. Jatrod. Disc. 12 The planets move 
in ovals, from gravity. 1877 B. Wittiamson JZ, Cade, (ed. 2) 
viii. $166 The Oval of Descartes. .consists of two ovals, one 
lying inside the other, /éid., The are of a Cartesian Oval. 

b. An egg-shaped or ellipsoidal body, 

(1898 P. Manson Srof, Diseases i. 25 The gradual evolu- 
tion of the flagellated y from crescent through oval and 
sphere can with patience be easily followed. 

2. Applied to various things having an oval or 
(usually) elliptical ontline; e.g. an oval picture 
frame, an oval window ; the CaRToucHE in which 
royal names are phonetically represented in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; an enclosure or piece of ground, 
water, etc., of clliptical shape. 

Kennington Oval, in athletics ‘the Oval‘, an open space 
at Kennington in South London (opened in 1846), where 
cricket-matches, etc., are played, 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1, viii. 226 About his breast 
hung her Picture, set ina rich Ovall. 1677-8 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 23 A new ouall to give light to 
tbe starecase. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 93 The Oval is 
fitted stiff upon the Staff, that it may be set nearer or farther 
from the Tooth, 175§ Afoniter No. 9 J. 71 It is a fine 
political picture in mintatore :..in an oval of an inch square. 
1887 Cuampers fnform. for People 686/1 The Surrey Club 


atthe Kennington Oval. -keep cricket going throughout the 
season, 1877 A. B. Eowarns Up Mile vil. 183 The royal 


oval in which the name of Cleopatra (Kiaupatra) is spelt 
with its vowel sounds in full. ’ 

+b. Arch. An ornament in the shape of an egg, 
often carved upon an echinus or ovolo: see OvuM; 
also the Ovoto itself. Ods. 

1706 Puititrs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Ech/nus, This Ornament 
is now made use of in Cornices of the Jonick, Corinthian, 
and Composit Orders, being Carved with Anchors, Darts, 
and Ovals or Eggs. {did. s. v. Oval, 1n Architecture Oval 
or Ovolo is the same as Echinus. , 

+c. One of the seven balls (ova) used in the 
ancient Roman circus to indicate the number of 
rounds run ina race. Oés. 

1600 Hottann Levy xt. xxvil. t114 The Ovales to marke 
and skore up the number of courses. ’ 

t Oval, 2.2 and 56.2 Obs, rare. [ad. L. oxal-is 
belonging to an ovation.] 

A. adj, (See quot. 1656.) K 

1430 Lyne. Bockas tv. i. (1494) nv, The crowne also which 
called was Ouall Toke first name of ioye and gladnesse, 
1656 Brount G/., Oval, belonging to the triumph called Ova- 
tion, 1658 Sia I’. Browne Gard, Cyrus ii, The Triumphal, 
Oval, and Civicall Crowns of Laurel, Oake, and M yrtle. 

B. sé. An oval crown (L. coréna ovilis), i.e. 
that conferred in an ovation: see OvaTor. 

0614 Svivester Parl. Vertues Royall 768 Yer hundred 
Laurels never widow-curst, And hundred Ovals, which no 
skin hath burst; Prove I haue often Conquer'd without Thee, 

Ovalbumen, -in (sv2lbimén, -in). Chem. 
[f L. ovf albumen (Pliny), white of egg.] The 
albumen or white of egg ; egg albumen. 

VoL, VII. 
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1835-6 Tonn Cyc/. Anat. J. 89/2 Coagulated ovalbumen, 
when long boiled in water, becomes bulky and falls into 
pieces. 1857 Mitcea “/em. Chem U1. 652 The reactions 
of albumen from the white of the hen's ege (ovalbumen), 
therefore, differ in some respects from those afforded by 
albumen contained in the serum of blood (seralbumen). 189 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Ovalbumin is not precipitated by ether. 

Ovalescent, a. [f. Ovan al + -xscent.] 
Approaching an oval form: approximately oval. 

1890 in Cent, Died, 

Ovali-, comb, form of mod.1., ded//-s oval, as in 
ovalt-globose adj. 

1775 J. Jenkinson Brit, Fl. Gloss., Ovali-globose, a globose 
leaf partly oval. 

Ova‘liform, @. [f. mod.L, ded/i-s Oval a2 + 
-FoRM.] = Ovan at 1. 

1826 Kiray & Sr. Entontol, 1V. 264 Ovaliforin, whose 
longitudinal section is oval, and transverse circular. 

O'valish, a. rare—'. [-1sH!.] Somewhat oval, 

1690 Lond, Gaz. No. 2578/4 A Rose Diamond of an Ovall- 
ish shape. 

[-L¥ 2] 


Ovally (cvali), ade. 
manner or form. 

1664 Powrr Faf, Philos. 1.5 The Common Fly.. her eyes 
are most remarkable, being exceeding large, ovally prutu- 
berant. 1882 Vixus Sachs’ Bot, 336 Delicate papill: which 
become spherically or ovally dilated at their free ends, ‘ 

Ovalness (d'valnés). (-xess.J ‘The quality 
of being oval. 

1727 Batter vol. 1, Ovaduess, the being in the Form of an 
Egg. 1882 Lenora Sua 118 Of different degrees of oval- 
ness. 1892 Leisure Hour Oct. 8514/1 The ‘ eccentricity ' ur 
ovalness of Mars's orbit. ; ‘ 

Orvaloid, a. [-om.] Resembling an oval ; im- 
perfectly oval. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+O-vant,a. Obs. [ail. L. ovdns, ovdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of ozdre to have an ovation.] Celebrating 
an ovation; triumphing in or as in an ovation; of 
the nature of an ovation. 

1598 Grenewry Vacttns’ Ana, m1. ii. (1622) 65 That for.. 
expluits done the sommer past, hee should enter the citiz, 
ouant, or with a small triumph, 1600 Hottany Lisy ww. 
xliit, 166 A Generall was said to enter Ovant into the citie, 
when ordinarily without his armie following him, he went 
on foot, or rode on horsebacke only, and the people in their 
Acclamations for joy, redoubled Ohe, or Oho. 1631 W. 
Sactonstae ct. Loguent. E xij b, {In a horse-race] the 
forerunner is receiv'd ovant, with great acclamations of joy. 
1652 Bentowrs J heopé. v1. v.82 These ovant souls, Knights 
of Saint Vincent are For high atchievements gain'd. 1653 
Burton /fin, cinton, 161 Whatsoever stuff or provisions 
Suetonius Paullinus,,might design for a triumphal, or an 
ovant shew at Rome. 

Ovarrial, a. rare. 
Ovanian. 

1822-34 (road's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 324 note, An ovarial 
dropsy. 1888 Rottrston & Jackson Alain. Life 297 De- 
velopment of ovarial tubes in Insecta. 

WOvaria‘lgia. 7a/i, Also ovaralgia. [f. Ova- 
RIUM + -algia, Gr, dAyos pain.] Ovarian neuralgia. 

1857 in Mayxe £afos, Lev. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cyc. 
Aled. XIV. fee This phenomenon (which has been desig- 
nated ovaralgia,.) is one of frequent occurrence in the 
hysterical. 

Wence Ovaria‘lgic a., pertaining to or affected 
with ovarialgia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Ovarian (oveeriin), a. [f. OVaRI-UM + -AN; 
in mod.F, ovarten.) Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of an ovary or ovaries, &. Anat, and Zool. 

Ovarian vesicle, (a) a Graafian follicle (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892); 
(4) = Gonopuore 2. 

1840 E. Witson Anat. Vade Jf. (1842) 350 The Ovarian 
veins communicate with the uterine sinuses, 1872 ‘Tomas 
Dis, Wonten 623 Ancient literature is singularly barren upon 
the subject of ovarian diseases. 1877 Ifuxuey ctaat. Laz, 
Anim, Ww, 185 In some ., the embryos are developed in the 
ovarian sacs, or in the cavity of the body. 

b. Bet. 

1857 Weserry Elem. Bot, 122 In true compound pistils 
the union does not always extend to the summit of the 
ovarian region. 

Ovarie-ctomy. Surg. [f.as prec. + Gr. éeroph 
excision.) Excision of an ovary; oophorectomy. 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 854/2_ Professor d'Antona gave a list 
of thirty-two successful ovariectomies. 

Ovario- (evésric), combining form of Ovani- 
uM, combined with adjs. to express the participa- 
tion of the ovary with some other part, as ovario- 
abdominal, -lumbar, -tubal; also with sbs. in sense 
‘ovarian’, as ovario-insantty. 

1872 PeasLee Ovar. Tumonrs 18 Delicate muscular fibres 
..whicb he calls the ovario-lumbar ligament. 1874 BuckNiLe 
& Tue Peych, Med. (ed. 3) 346 Utero- or ovario-Insanity, 

Ova‘riole. [ad.L. type *ovdriol-zm, dim. of 
mod.L. dedriun: see below.] A small ovary; 
one of the tubular glands of the compound ovary of 
some insects. 

_ 1877 Huxtev Anat. dn. A nin, vii. 4x7 The finely taper: 
ing anterior ends of the ovarioles of each side are continued 
forwards by delicate cellular prolongations, 

Ovariotomy (ovéerigtémi). Surg. [f Ovart- 
um + Gr. -ropia cutting, f. -rop-os cutting, cut. 
In mod.F. ovariotomie (1878 in Dict, Acad.).] 
The operation of cutting into an ovary to remove 
an ovarian tumour; also, oophorectomy. 

1852 J. Miter Pract. Surg, xxvii, (ed, 2) 342 As yet, they 
[certain methods of cure] have mostly proved even more 
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(f. Ovani-UM + -AL.] = 
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fatal than ovariotomy, 1863 NV. Syd. Soc. Mcar-Bk. Med. 
393 This instrument is devised for the purpose of more 
readily separating the adhesions encountered in ovariotomy 
operations. 1891 /ancet 3 Oct. 761 Ovariotomy, which was 
so condemned fifty years ago, is now daily performed with 
but comparatively little risk to the patient. 

50 Ova‘riotome, an instrument for cutting ont 
an ovarian tumour; Ovarioto‘mics, the theory or 
practice of ovariotomy; Ovario'tomist, one who 
practises ovariotoiny. 

1872 Peasiex Ovar, Tumours 34 The incision made by 
the ovariotomist. 1882 Lit, ‘Med. Fru. 28 Jan. 184 At last 
listerism was applied to ovariotomics. 

Ova'rious, @. rare. [f. Ov-um: see -arnlous.} 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of eggs. 

1730-46 Tomson slatimn 875 ere the plain harmless 
native ..to the rocks Dire-clinging, gathers his avarious 
food. 1830 Mackw. Mag. XXVIV1. 114 The ovarious state 
of their tbirds'] future offspring. 

O-varism. /#fo/. [a. F. ovartsme.] = Ovise. 
So Ovarist = Ovist, 

1842 Duxctisox Med. Lex, Ovarist. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Ovarisnt. 

| Ovaritis (dvaraitis), Path. [f. Ovanrus + 
-IT1s.] Inflammation of the ovary, 

3857 in Mayne Aupes. Lex. 1860 ‘Vaxner Preenancy il. 
58 Subacute itis. 1889 Duncan Leet. Dis, Wont. xxvii. 
ted. 4) 217 Ovaritis isa disease eminently liable to relapses. 

| Ovarium ovéeridm’. Pl -ia. [mod.L. (16- 
7th c) f. dum egy: see -anium. LL. had dedrius 
egg-kceper; Tu Cange cites dtirfa fem, the ovary 
of a bird, from 13th e.] 

L. Anat. and Zool, = Ovary i. 

1692 tr, Blancard’s Phys, Dict 1gs/1. 1930 Mist. Lit 
teraria |. 33 The Eggs made two clusters hke the Ovaria 
of Birds, 1797 M. Datturr J/ord. stat. (1807) 401 Con- 
veying the ovum from the ovarium to the uterus. 

. Bot. = Ovary 2. 

[2750 Lins.res PAilos, Botan. § 146.) 1760 J. Ler Jndved, 
Sot. Gloss., Ovarinm, the Germen. 1830 Lainorey Val. Syst. 
Bot. Vntrod. 30 An ovarium either consists of one ur several 
connected pericarpial leaves. arranged around a common 
axis, ur of several combined into a single body. 1862 
Darwin fertil, Orchids iv. 131 Gr all Orchids the labellum 
+ assumes its usual position as the lower lip, by the twisting 
of the ovarium, ; 

Ovary (du-vari), 56. [ad. mod.L. dvdrt-sm: 
sce prec. In F. ovatre mase. (1690 Furetiére).] 

L. Anat. and Zool, ‘The female organ of reproduc- 
tion in animals, in which ova or eggs are produced, 

1658 Sie ‘I’. Browne J'send. Ap. ut. xxviii, (ed. 3) 225 The 
ovary or part where the white involveth it, is in the second 
pen of the matrix, 1677 II. Samesos in /'Aid. rans. 
XII. 1001 The right ‘Vesticle or Ovary was but small. 1774 
Gotosm. Nad, //tst.11576) VL 42 he organs of generation 
-. consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the 
female part of its furniture. 1840 E, Wiison inal. lade 
Al, (1842) §59 The Ovaries are two oblong flatwened and 
oval bodies of a whitish colour, situated in the posterior 
layer of peritoneum of the broad ligaments. 1878 Heuxtey 
Physiogr. xiv. 226 The fenale bird possesses an organ termed 
the ovary, in which oneleated cells, the primitive ova, which 
correspond with the embryo cells of the plant, are developed. 

2. Bot, Vhe organ in which the ovules of an 
angiospermons plant are produced, being the lowest 
part of the pistil in the flower, consisting of one 
or more carpels, which ultimately becomes the 
fruit or seed-vessel ; the germen, 

When separate from the calyx, it is termed a superior 
ovary; when adherent to the calyx, an inferfor ovary. 

1744 J. Winson Syuaps. Brit. £1, Bot. Dict., Ovary,is he 
rudiment of fruit. 1785 Martyn Kousseau's Bot, i 25 The 
Pistil. .is divided into..the swollen base with three blunted 
angles, called the Germ or Ovary,..the Style,..the Stigma, 
1835 Laxntey Jatrod, Bot, (1848) 1. 363. 1872 Ontwer lew. 
Bot. 1. iii, 23 Vhe ovary contains a minute seed-bud, the 
ovule. 

3. fg. 

1849 Sears Regenerat, wv. (1859) 42 There is a sensuous 
nature which includes the ovaries of the worst of vices. 

+ Ovary, a. Obs. [Erroneous for L. ovdilis, 
OvAL a2] Of or pertaining to an ovation, 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts i. (1683) 91 Their honorary 
Crowns triumphal, ovary, civical, obsidional, had little of 
Flowers in them. , 

Ovate (p-vet), 6. [fan assumed Latin plinral 
Ovdlés, representing Obarcis, vd/és, soothsayers, 
prophets, mentioned by Strabo, along with Apuidac 
‘ Druids’, and BapSo: ‘ Bards’, as a third ordér in 
the Ganlish hierarchy, Cf. Evnaces.] 

A term used as the English 2 Nene of Welsh 
ofydd, now applied to an Eisteddfodic graduate of 
a third order, beside ‘ bard’ and ‘druid’; the name 
and its applicnicn being artificially affiliated to 
those of the Gaulish Ovare?s mentioned by Strabo. 

Note, Ovareis was Strabo's Greek transliteration of the 
Proto-celtic *vateis (Stokes), pl. of *eddis (or “20d tis) tsooth- 
sayer, prophet’ = L. nddi's, Olr. fatth, mod. Ir. and Gael. 
faith, Ofydd occurs in Middle Welsh as a second element 
in some compounds, where it appears to have the sense of 
‘lord’ (app. for ddofydd, mutated form of dof), It is 
also the Welsh form, in 14th c. bards, of the proper name 
Ovid. 1 has no connexion, etymological or historical, with 
ovates, The imaginary connexion appears first in Henry 
Rowlands in 1723, From him it was taken up by Edward 
Williams (lolo Morgannwg) and W. Owen (Pughe) who 
introduced ovate as the English equivalent, 1 Ve 

1723 H. Row.anns Afona Antigua 65 Different Classes 
and Fraternities, which, as Strabo (lib. iv) reckons, were 
three, that isApuiéar, Drudax or Drudion + er 
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or Offyddion; and Bapboi Beira, Ammianus Marce)linus 

(lib. xv) gives the same reckoning..‘inchoata per Bardos, 

Enwvates, & Druidas’,z.¢.,.begun and set by Bards, Euvates, 

and Druids. — /éfd, Of these, says Strabo, the Bardé were 

Singers: the Onvafes, Priests and Physiclogers; and the 

Druids to Physiology added Ethicks and Moral Learning. 

/bid. 25% Their Ovates, so call'd by Strabo and Ammianus 

Marcellinus,..must express some Name they had at that 

Time on one of their Orders, sounding like Ouyeddd or Offydtid. 

1792 W. Owen (Pucue) /écg. Liyware Hen, Introd. xiii, 

Bardd, Ovydd, a Derwydd = Bard, Ovate, and Druid. 1794 

FE. Witutams Poems 1]. 230 There are three orders of the 

Primitive Bards. — The Auding Burd, or Primitive Bard 

positive..: the Ovafe (or Huvate..) whose avocation it is to 

act on the principles of inventive genins: and the Dried 
fete. 1834 Prancaé Srié. Costume 11 The Priesthood. .was 
divided into three orders. The Druids, the Bards, and the 

Ovates... The Ovate or Ovydd, professing astronomy, 

medicine, &c., wore green, the symbo! of learning. 1877 

Ravs Leet. Welsh Philol. vi. 314 Ofydd..is defined to | 

an Eisteddfodie graduate who is neither bard nor druid, 

and translated into ovate. 

Ovate (suv), a. Chiefly Nat. Hist. [ad.L. 
ovidt-us egg-shaped, f. dv-2eve egg: sce -ATE% 2.] 

1, Egg-shaped. a. In reference to a solid body, 

2775 J. Jenkinson Brit. Pf. 113 The frnit is a hard, ovate, 
fleshy berry. 1807 J. E. Suite /iys. Bot. irq Root .. 
growing with an ovate juicy bulb on the top of a dry wall. 
1816 W. Smita Strata Ident, 8 Ovate Echini.. may be 
found anywhere on the surface of Upper Chalk, 1874 
Coone /unug? 62 Pear-shaped or ovate asci. 

b. In reference te a snperficial figure. 

1760 J. Let fntrod. Bot... xiv. (1763) 36 Ovate, Rgg-shaped, 
Note, Qvale is used to express an elliptical Figure, when 
it is broader at one End than the other; and..Qzed for the 
same Figure, when the Ends are alike. 1825 Greenhouse 
Comp. 1. 65 Long ovate leaves. 1828 Starx Elen: Nat. 
flist. 1. 337 Legs short, covered with ovate scales, 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot, iii. § 4 (ed. 6} 95 Ovate, when the outline 
of leaf-blades is like a section of a hen's-egg lengthwise, 

2. In combination with anether adj., indicating 
n medification ef the form denoted by the latter, 
inclining to ovale: as ovate-acuminate, -conical, 
-cordate, -cuneale, -dellotd, -elliptic, -lanceolate, 
-oblonx, -rotundate, -serrated, -triaugniar, ele. 

1819 Puntologia, Ovate-lanceolate leaf, between these two 
forms, but inclining to the latter, 740d, Ovatessnditiate 
capsule, between ovate and awl-shaped, but most tending to 
the latter. fd¢ef., Orate-obloug. 1845 Lixpcev Sch. Bat, v. 
(1858) 67 Lower lenflets ovate-cuneate, 1847 W. 1. StRELE 
Field Bot. 199 Fruit ovate-acuminate, as long as the lanceo- 
late scales. 1870 Hooker Séud, Flora 268 Leaves... sessile, 
ovate-rotundate or oblong. 

Hence O-vately adv., in an ovate way, with an 
evate form; = ovale-, ovato-. 

1865 Reader No. 145. 408/3 Ovately dolichocephalic. 

O-vate,v.! rare. [f. OvatTE a: see -aTE3,} 
érans. To render evate, 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVI), 128 A sphere flattened hy 
gravity and other resistance, and ovated by the forward 
movement. 

Ova‘te, v2 journalistic, [repr. L. ovd-re te exult, 
rejoice, celebrate an ovation; but prob. immed. 
from ovation: cl. erate.] trans. Te givea popular 
evation to; to grect with public applause. 

1864 Sacain Daily Tel. 24 May, As to the manner in which 
Garibaldi might be ‘ovated' here {[Ameriea]. 1870 [sce 
Ovaror}, 1890 Saé. Rew. 3 May 521/1 Mr, Stanley returned 
to England, and was ‘ ovated* at Dover, 

+ Ova'ted, a. Od. [-Ep!.] = Ovate a. 

1752 Sin J. Hite ffist, Anine, 566 The head is large, 
and of a kind of ovated figure, large and broad at the temples, 
and smaller to the mouth. ¢17§5 Garnen in Pil Trans, 
1.1]. 930 ‘The leaves are ovated. 

+ Overtic, a, Obs. rare—%, [irceg. £. L. dv-2000.] 
1623 CockeRaM, Ouatike scason, the time when Hens lay. 
Ovation (ovafon), 54.2 [ad. L. ovdtion-em, 

lit. rejoicing, n. of action f, ovdre te exult, rejoice.] 

1. Kom, Hist, A lesser triumph charncterized by 
less impesing ceremonies than the triumph proper, 
and granted te a cemmander fer achievements cen- 
sidered insufficient te entitle him te the distinction 


of the latter. Alse, allusively. 

1533 Becrenpen Livy iv. (1822) 367 The triumphe wes 
denyit to him; yit beeaus he put away the schame and dis. 
honoure that fell afore he necligence of Sempronius, he gat 
the loving of ovacioun. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 265 
Atthe second ‘Friumph called the Ovation, he onely sacri- 
ficed a Mutton, which the Romans call in their tongue 
Ovem, and therefore it was called Ovation. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr, Mor. 1, § 2 Rest not in an Ovation, but a 
Triumph over thy Passions. 1770 LanGuorne Plutarch (1879) 
I, 348/1 When a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him 
this honour, called ovation, which had..more of the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war. 1841 Brewster Jlart. Sc. 
ut. iv. (1856) 112 His was the unpretending ovation of success, 
not the ostentatious triumph of ambition, 1842 ArNoLp 
Hist. Rome (1846) 111. xvi. 322 We entered Rome with the 
ceremony of an ovation, walking on foot according to the 
rule, instend of being drawn in a chariot in kingly state, as 
in the proper triamph. 

+2. Exultation. Ods. 

1649 Lovetace Poents 122 When his fair Murdresse shall 
not gain one groan, And Me expire ev'n in Ovation. 1659 
Hamsonp On Ps. xc. Paraphr. 453 We may have some 
matter of ovation and rejoycing. 1710 T. Futter Pharm. 
Extentp. 117 Wt operates primarily..upon the Stomach.. 
raising up the Spirits into a kind of Ovation, 1818 Mitman 
Samor 306 And bounds in wild ovation down the vale, 

3. ¢ransf, An enthusiastic reception byan assembly 


ot concourse ef peeple with spentanceus acclama- 
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tiens and expressions of popularity; a burst of 


enthasiastic applause, 

1831 Soutury m Q. Nev. XLLV. 209 Gale Jones the 
veteran seditionist, whom Sir Francis Durdett so unkindly 
disappointed of an ovation in the year 1812, 1847 /ddustr. 
Lond, News 10 July 27/1 The ovations to the artists... were 
highly complimentary, 1860 Froupe //ist. Eng. V1. 87 
Ile (Pole] still clung to his conviction that,.he had but 
himself to set his foot upon the shore to he received with an 
ovation, 1885 Durhan Univ, ¥rnd.27 June 132 Dr. Stainer 
received the ovation that was his due. 

Ilence Ovation v. collog., trans. te give an 
enthusiastic reception te; Ovational a., of or 
pertaining to an (ancient Roman) evatien; Ova‘- 


tionary a., ef the nature of an evation. 

1 Punch 26 May 245/1 Druriolanus, watching the pro- 
ceedings from a stall, .. was of course recognised, and 
ovationed. 1868 Mirman S¢. Pan/'s xviii. 474 Before their 
ovational pomps. 1893 J. El. Turner /Jist. Brighouse 241 
Charles .. received an ovationary welcome as king. 

+ Ova‘tion, 54.2 Obs. rare—, [E. L. dvum egg.] 

1656 liLouny Glossogr., Ovation, the season when hens lay 
eggs, or a laying of eggs. 

Ovato- (evé te), combining advb. form of I. 
ovdt-us OVATE, used in same sense as ‘ovately’, 
‘evate-’, as ovalo-acuminate, -conical, -cordate, 
-delloid, -ellipsoidal, -globose, -lanceolate, -oblong, 
-orbicular, -pyriforin, -yuadrangular, -rotundate, 
-triaugiular, etc 

17sz Sin J. Hur f/ist, Anions. 284 The body of the 
Ostracion is of an odd figure. .it is oval, or ovato-oblong; or, 
finally, ovato-quadrangnlar, or approaching to conic. 1785 
Mariys Nousseau's Bot. xavi. (1794) 400 The leaves are 
ovato-cordate or egg-shaped. ee VTissincton in Pree. 
Berw, Nat, Club No. 6. 177 Leaves ovato-triangular, 
unequally sinuato-dentate. 1852 Dana Crust. t. 95 Horns 
ovato-lanceolate, acute, entire. 1882 Nature Rv, 572 
Ovato-acuminate implements, scrapers, flakes and nuclei. 

Ova‘tor. [agent-n. in L. form from ovdre : sce 
Ovate v.27] +a. Rom. Hist. One whe receives 
an evation (0és.).  b. cology. One whe takes pnit 
in a spontanceus enthnsiastic welceme. 

1661 Morcan Sfh. Gentry in. iv. 35 The Trinmpher had 
a Lawrel crown, the Ovator one of Fir, being different in 
their poinp. 1870 Azen. Standard 22 Oct. The probable 
termination of the scene by a grand pyrotechnic display, in 
which ovators and ovated would alike be grilled alive on 
the rails of the flaming station. 

Ovelty, variant form of OWELTy, equality, 

+tO-vemest, @. supger/, Obs. Forms: a. 1-3 
ufemest, 3 uuemest, -mast, 5 umast, 6 nmest, 
owmest. 8, 3-4 ovemest, 4-5 ovemast, omast, 
omest, omysf. OF, aufemest, superl. of ufera, 
-re, comp, (alse yfera, yfle ntest), OVER a.3 f. root 
uf- in adv. ufar above, from above, ufe-weard up- 
lying, top-, = Goth. 2‘ beneath’, in comb. ‘ from 
beneath’, ‘up-. Fer the Inter change te ove-, cf. 
Overa.] llighest, upmost, uppermost, topmost. 

a, ¢ro00 AELreic Hon 11.76 Oa midne daz bid seo sunne 
on dam ufemestuni ryne stizende. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
219 Pe hunemeste bou of be treuwe springed of the nebe- 
neste rote...Aise be uuemeste bou is sib be nepemeste rote, 
ai2ag Ancr. R. 328 Heo..dod an alre vuemeste [v7 une- 
maste] on viterokes al to torene. ¢1g25 Wvstoux Cron. 
vin, xxxi. 48 Endlang the wode war wayis twa; The Erle 
in tthe umast lay off tha. 18635 Lynnrsay Sat. 3900 Thay 
salbe..denudit, Baith of cors present, cow, and umest claith. 

B. cx290 St. Michael 414 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.301 pe Que. 
meste oe riztte heonene, 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
AIS, xxxviii. 815 And seppen pe ouemaste Bayle Ii-toknep 
hire holy sposayle. ¢1g30 Art NMomédryng 3 Write the 
nombre wherto the addicioun shalle be made in the omest 
ordre by his differences, so that the first of the Jower ordre 
be vndre the first of the omyst ordre, and so of others, 
1670 Henry JVallace yt. 458 Atour a bray the omast [r. r. 
ypmest] pot gert fall, Drak on the ground. 


Oven (z'v'n), 55. Forms: a, 1-2 ofn, 1-3 ofen, 
(hofen), 3-6 ouen, 3~ oven, (4 ouin, 4-5 oue, 
ouene, henen, 5 ovnen, oven(n)e, ovon, owen, 
5-6 ovyn(e, owyn, 6 ouven). &. Se. 4-6 oyne, 
(hoyne), 6 une, 8-9 oon. [Cem. Teut.: OF. 
ofn, ofen = OLG. *owxe)n (MLG., MDu, Du. 
oven), OUG, evan (MLG, oven, Ger. ofen), ON. 
ofn, ogn (Sw. tign, ONorw. ogn, Da. ova), Goth. 
aukn-s:—OTeut. *ohkno- :—pre-Teut. *zguo-; cf.Gr, 
inves oven, furnace, also Skr. wkhd-s cecking-pet, 
orig. perh. ‘something hollewed out’, //eof(o)ne 
in Lindisf. G. must be a scribal etter; Sc. oyn, oon 
(pronounced vn, iin), is like aboon from aboven.] 


+1. A furnace. Ods, 

agoo O. £. Martyrol. 3 May 70 Pa het he sendan hi ealle 
pry on byrnendue ofn. cosa Lindis/ Gesp. Matt. vi. 30 
Gers ned hex londes feet todaez is & tomorzen in heofone 
[Rusheo. in ofne) bid gesended.  /é/d. xiii. 42 And sendas 
hia xe/ da in ofn fyres. c1a00 Vices & Virtues (1888) 73 Al 
swo is be pott de is idon on de barnende ofne. a 1300 
Cursor Jf, 2926 Als it war a hrinand oven [v.7. ovina 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. 93 In to the houene 
the child he caste. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Satuts xxxi. (fugenia) 
860 [Men] put hyr in ane oyne brinande. c¢x14so MWirour 
Saluacioun 3055 The aungels sent in to the oven to confort 
the childre. 1535 Coverpate Song 3 Childr. 22 The kynges 
seruauntes..ceassed not to make the oven hote with wylde 
fyre, drye strawe, pitch & fagottes. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. 
Free Fustif. 128 The three Childrea of Israel cast into the 
hot ficrie Oven. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 52 
The day of the Lord is coming that shall burn as an oven. 
Aig. and transf. a goo tr. Beda's Hist. W. xi. ix.) (1890) 288 


OVEN. 


pztte eal pact se ofn paere singalan costnunge asude. 1g90 
Spenser #. Q. 1. xi. 26 [The Dragon) from his wide de- 
youring oven seal A flake of fire. 

2. A chamber or receptacle of brick, slonewerk, 
or iron, fer baking bread and ceoking food, by 
continuous heat radiated frem the walls, roof, 
er floor. Variously distinguished as daker's, 
brick, domestte, out- (= outside) over; and, with 
medern mecbanical appliances, as coutinnous, reel, 
revolving, rotary, travelling oven. 

Dutch oven, (a) a large pot heated by surrounding it with 
fuel, and placing hot coals on the tid; (2) a cooking utensil 
made of sheet-metal, placed in front of a grate and heated 
by radiation and by reflection from the back of the chamber. 
t feyptian oven, a large earthenware vessel sunk in the 
ground, and heated from the inside by fuel which is with- 
drawn before intraducing the articles to be baked. 

c1ooo Airric Fxed. viii. 3 Hi..gap..on pine ofnas. 
3200 Oxmin 3 Bulltedd bred pat bakean wass inna 
ofne. ¢14375 Se. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentins) 589 He 
saw... In his awne hoyne..A laf quhyt as snaw. 1432- 
50 tr. figden (Rolls) 1. go5 Whete ‘te is baken in an 
one, 14977 Tiatinhudl Churchw. Ace. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 
193 Ir. for the owyn..viij. 1486 BA. St. Alans B viij, A 
whyte looff..sumwat colder then it commyth owt of the 
oouca, 1513 Ld. Treas, dec. Scot. WV. 488 To the baxtaris 
of the greit schip for clay to make an une in the greit schip. 
e1s32 Du Wes futrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 916 To put in ie 
ouuen, enfourner, 1535 Enen Decades 197 Rosted or 
stewed in an onen. 1583 Leg. BA. St. Androis 305 Had 
careit hame heather ta the oyne, Cutted off in the cruik of 
the moone. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 47 Bread 
..which is baked in an oven thorowly heated. 1766 Westey 
Frni.17 July, I preached..in a house as warm as an oven. 
3769 Mus. Rarratp Hay. Housed pr. (1778) 129 Put them in 
a Dutch oven to brown, 1824 Scott Sf. Ronan's ii, 1 will 
make better confections than ever cam out of his oon. 1838 
‘T. Thomson Cheat. Org. fodies 1030 ‘Vhe mean heat of a 
baker's oven, as ascertained by M. Tillet, is 448° 1849 
Dickens Daz, Copp, xxiv, I'll toast you some bacon in a 
bachelor’s Dutch-oven that I have got here. 

ig. 1593 Nasu Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) FV. 186 

amine vp the Ouen of your vttrance, make not such a 
bigge sound with your empty vessels, 

b. In various proverbial sayings. 

a 1250 Owl & Night, 292 pat me ne chide wip be gidie Ne 

wip pan ofne me ne 3conie. 1546 J. HEYwooo Prow, (1867) 

No man will an other in the onen seeke, Except that 
him selfe haue beene there before. 1577 [see Gare v. 1). 
1596 Nase Saffron HW. 151 Of the Good-wife. .finding her 
daughter in the onen, where she would nener hane sought 
her, if she had not been there first her selfe. @1677 Barrow 
Serm, IIL. 394 To gape against an oven, to blow against the 
wind, ta kick against the pricks. (So Du. fegen een oven- 
gute] 1856 Reape Never too date xiv, It is no use now 

"ve been and gone into the same oven like a fool. 

3. A chamber, fixed er pertable, for the heating 
or drying ef substances in chemical, metallurgical, 
er manufacturing precesses ; a small furaace, kiln, 
etc. Often with defining or descriptive addition, 
as atr-, auchor-, auncaling-, bee-hive-, coke-, dry- 
tng-, heating-, porcelain-, proving-, tile-oven, ete, 

1753 Cnamares Cyel Supp., Oren, or Assaying Oven, in 
metallurgy, is the particular sort of furnace, used hy the 
assayers in their operations on metals, 1823 P. Nicwouson 
Pract. Build. 360 An inclosed closet, with an iron grating, 
for the tin to stand on, called the Proving Oven. 1881 
Porcelain Works, Worcester 26 A china oven... is built of 
fire bricks, 1884 F. J. Britten Wateh §& Clock. 65 Yhe 
‘oven’ is a box made of sheet copper or iron, generally with 
a water-jacket to the bottom, the exterior of which is heated 
by a gas jet. 

4, attrib, and Conib., as oven-bat, -blast, -fork, 
-house, -heeper, -maker, -mouth, -rake, -sttrrer, 
-sweeper, etc.; oven-baked (-baken), -like, -shaped 
adjs. 3 oven-wise adv. and adj. Also even-bread, 
-enke, bread er cake baked in an oven; oven-oceke, 
ceke ebtained by heating coal in a clesed retort ; 
oven-man, a man whe attends te nn even; oven- 
mouth, the meuth er entrance ef an even; jig. 
a wide or gaping meuth; oven-peel, a baket’s 
peel; oven’s-nest, the nest of the great titmouse, 
alse = OveN-binD (Swainsen); even-stone, a 
stene which cleses the mouth of an oven; stone 
used fer building evens; oven-wood, wood for 
heating an oven, Also OVEN-BIRD, -BUILDER, 

c1000 fExreic Foc, in Wr.-Wiileker 127/27 Kormentum, 
*ofenbacea hlaf. 1682 Devuen Ds. of Guise im. i, You 
*Oven-Bats, you Things so far from Souls, Like Dogs, 
you're out of Providence’s Reach. 1849 Avtoun Poems, 
Scheth af Sinai iv, ‘Vhe dark defile is blazing Like a heated 
*oven-blast, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa uw. 45 Neither 
shall you finde many in Hea which eate *ouen-bread. 1972 
Graves Sfir. Quix. vi. ii, He might have offered us a 
bit of his *oven-cake. 1821 Comune Dr. Syntax, Use un. 
1020 And he did such a breakfast make On new bak‘d loaf 
andoven-cake. 1854 Ronatos & Ricuarvson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I, u17 Coke, which is much more porous and Icss 
dense than “oven-coke, 1611 Corcr., Fourgon, an *Ouen- 
forke.. wherewith fuell is both put into an Ouen, and stirred 
when it is (on fire) in it, ¢1425 Pec. in Wr.-Wiileker 670/22 
Hoc furnium, *ovenhouse. 1886 B, Harte Snovdound 26 
*Oven-like cniions in the long flanks of the mountains, 1483 
Cath. Angi. 263/1 An *Owen maker or keper, e/isanarius, 
1832 G, R. Porter fercedain & Gl. 63 The *oven-man places 
trial pieces in different parts of the oven. 1593 Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 231 To stoppe thy 
*Ouen-mouth with a lidde of Butter. a@x1845 Hooo 70 
Grimaldi ix, Thy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pies. 1660 
Hexitam Dutch Dict., Fen School, afte Oven-pacl, an 
*Oven-peele to set-in bread. 1877 B. R. Major Discoz. Pr. 
Henry ii. 17 Brites d’Almeida, the baker's wife, slew with 
her oven-peel no less than seven Castilian soldiers. ¢ 1000 
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Ecenic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 106/39 Koladudym, myxforce, 
xed *ofenraca. 1580 Hottveanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn 
Yourgon, a makon,an Ouen rake. 1865 Kinostev //ercv. 
1. ii. 85 Within the old “oven-shaped Pict’s house. a 1825 
Foray Voce. E. Anglia, “Oven's nesi, the nest of that very 
pretty bird (the oven-bird]. Itisotherwise..calleda pudding- 
foke's nest. 1613 Cotcr., Fourgonneur, an OQuen-tender, or 
*Ouen-stirrer. 1602 /Jow Man may Chuse gool Wife ii. 
iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 54 Bid the cook take down the 
“oven-stone, [lest] the pies be burned. 1838 A/urrizy’s 
Hand-bk, N. Germ, 271 The cave-like excavations of Lell, 
whence oven-stone (prerre au_ four) is obtained. 1580 Hoty. 
BAND Yveas. Fr, Tong, Escouilian, an “Quen sweeper. 1715 
Leon Palladio's Archit, (1742) 1. 60 Their Arches round 
or “oven-wise. //é,63 The great Rooms are arch’d with 
a fascia, the square ones Oven-wise. 1794 Cowrer Needless 
Alarnt 12 Oaks. .that had once a head But now wear crests 
of “oven-wood instead. 

Oven (#'v'n), v. [f. prec.] ; 

+1. évans. To bake in an oven. Ods. or dial. 

1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 65 (E.. D. D.) The first | bought 
-. Was o'ened and buttered weell. 1688 R. Houme Avimoury 
ut. 293/2 A Jannock..is Ovened very soft. 

2. To shut up as in an oven. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 203 One 
angle or comer..to hide him in.. & brickil & ouen vp his 
stinking breath. 1864 Gd, Words 100/1 YVhe earth's own 
temperature, not now radiated into the celestial spaces, 
is shut in—it is ovened, or mafiled up. R r 

Ilence Ovened (zv’nd), Af/. a., dial. dried up, 
shrivelled, sickly. (Ialliwell.) 

1866 J. i. Brocpen /rov. Words Lincolush. (E.D. D.), 
The eddish is very ovend. . ; . 

O-ven-bird. A name given to various birds 
which build a domed or oven-shaped nest. 

a. Applied by ornithologists generally to the genus Furna- 
rius-of the neotropical Faouly Dendrocolaptidz, esp. F. 
rufus %. Locally applied to (a) the Willow Wren, in 
Norfolk also oven-¢f¢ and ground-vven ; (6) the Long-tailed 
or Bottle Titmouse, also vven-duilder and éush-oven; (c) the 
American Golden-crowned Thrush (Sefurus auricapiliuss 

a1825 Foray Voc, E, Anglia, Oven-bird, the lang-tailed 
titmouse...‘The allusion is to the nest. 1848 Zooloctst VI. 
2186 Sylvia Trochilusis the ‘oven-bird', so called.. from the 
shape of its nest. 1867 Wooo /inst. Nat. (list. 11. 259 
The oven-birds derive their name from the peculiar form of 
their nest. 188a-5 W. H. D. Apams Sird World 455 In 
the neighbourbood of the South American rivers is found the 
oven-bird, one of the Certhiidz, or creepers. 1892 W. II. 
Hepson Nal. La Plata 63, 1 could not endure to see the 
havoc they were making amongst the ovenbirds (Furnarius 
rufus). 1893 Advance (Chicago) 18 May, The oven-bird or 
aceentor, announcing his presence with hs startling song. 
Oven-builder, a local name of the Long-tailed 
Titmouse : see prec. b. 

Ovenchyma (ove'nkima). Bot. [f. L. oom 
egg +Gr. €yxupa infusion.) Plant tissue consist- 
ing of oval cells, oval cellular tissue. 

1866 in Treas. Bol. 

+ Ovenon, -an, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: 
1-3 ufenan, -on, 3 wuen-, ouenan, -on, 4 oven- 
on. [f. OL. «fax adv. from above, above + an, 
on, ON, Cf, ANovEeN (where the same elements 
are reversed) and ANOVENON.] 

A. adv. From above. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf, John iii. 31 Se Se ufenan com se is ofer 
ealle. @ 10a3 Wutrstan Hou, xvi. (Napier) 97 He dea, bet 
fyr cymd ufene (A/S. Corpus ufeoon). 11... O. BE. Chron. 
an. 1052 (MS, C), Seo landfyrd com ufenon and trymedon 
hig, be pain strande. 

B. prep. Over and above; upon, down upon. 
a1ooo Be Domes Deze 144 Ufenan eall pis. ¢1z05 Lay. 
18090 He smat hine uuenen [¢1275 ouenon] pat haeued. 
a1300 K. /forn 1485 (Harl. MS.) Ouen o pe sberte hne 
gurden hueni wip snerde, 

Over (6u'va1), adv, Forms: a. 1-3 ofer, (1 
ofor, 3 Orm. oferr, offr), 2-7 ouer, 3- over, 
(4 ouur, Ouver, owver, 4-5 ouir,-yr, -ere, -ire, 
4-6 ovir, -yr). B. north. Eng. and Se. 4- ower, 
(4-5 owur, owyr, 4-6 our, oure, 6- owre). 7. 
conir. 4 or, (6 ore, 7-8 o’re), 6- o'er. The con- 
tracted form o'er (Ger) is now poetie and rhe- 
torical. (Com. Teut.: OE. afer adv. and prep. 
=OFtis. ever, OS. odar, (MDu., MLG., Du., LG, 
over), OMG, obar (MG. ober), OHG. bar prep., 
ubiri adv. (MHG. sider, Ger. sider, ober), ON. yfer 
adv. and prep. (Sw. dfver, Da. over), Goth, ufar 
prep. and adv. prefix, = Gr. émép, Skr. ufari adv. 
and prep., locative form of «fara adj. ‘ over, higher, 
more advanced, later’, comparative formation from 
upa, in Teut. 2fa-, «f-, whence the adverbial #fav 
(see OVENAN, ANOVEN), and be-fan, bufan, with 
the compound a-dufan, ABOVE. Over was thus 
in origin an old comparative of the element «fz, 
ove, in ab-ove. Besides its uses as a separate word, 
over- is in all the Teut. langs. an important ad- 
verbial prefix : see Oven-.] 

I. With sense Above, and related notions. 

1. Above, on high. 

The first quot. shows the adv. becoming prepositional ; ‘ be 
to us tbe brightness over ', ic. be the brightness over us. 

czooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxix. rg Wese us beorhtnes ofer 
blidan Drihtnes ures. 21300 Cursor M. 21639 Oner and 

-vnder, right and left, In pis compas godd all has left. 1819 
Byron ¥xan 1. cliii, Search them under, over. 
tb. Above on a page; on a previous page. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 33 We have our 

sene how the kirk and the cristyn faith has bene. 


! 
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OVER. 


ec. After hang, project, jul, an, and the like | notion of completeness to go, come, rit, take, etc; 


(in reference to the space beneath : see OVER pref. 
1); hence ed/p?, projecting, leaning, or bent for- 
ward and downward (quot. 1887), 

1546 Lanctey Jol. Verg. De invent. ui x. 77a, The 
plomline whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee tried 
whether they batter or hang ouer. 1780-1836 J. Maye 
Siller Gunin Chambers (of. Seot, fees (1862) 132 Beneath 
yon cliff, high heetling ower, Is chaste Diana’s Maiden- 
Bower. 1869 Frizwycram //orses § Stables (1901) 1x. Ix. 
§ 901 Horses, which stand over at the knees, generally do 
so from effect of severe and constant work. 1880 C. B. 
lherry Other Side 244 The ship is so beamy that she don't 
heel over much. 1887 Murs, Riopets. Vuz's Crease hiv. 66 
‘The knight's knees were a little ‘ over‘, after the fashion of 
a horse that has been hard driven. J/od. Don't lean over 
too far, or you'll fall over. 

2, Above so as to cover the surface, or so as to 
affect the whole surface: with such verbs as drush, 
cover, clothe, daub, dust, furrow, paint, plaster, 
powder, rub, scribble, strew, stud, sweep, varnish. 
See also ALL OVER I. 

€ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 A faire kirk alloucr whyte 
Dlaunched. a 1440 Str Degrer. 1470 ‘The flome was. .overe 
keveryd witha pal. 1567 Guide 4 Godlie Bald (S01. 8.) 30 And 
war the warld..Cled ouer with gold. a 1611 Peace. & VL. 
Maid's Frag... i, She..will..make her maids Pluck ‘em 
[flowers], and strew her over likea corse. 1667 Mu.ton 2’. /.. 
vite. 83 Gird the Sphear With Centric and Eecentric scribl‘d 
o're. 1701 Rowr 4ord, Stepemoth. wi, ‘Thy function too 
will varnish o’re our Arts, 1871 R. Extus Cafadlus Ixiv. 293 
Wheretothe porch wox green, with soft leaves canopied over. 

a Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 ‘Vhe..sleeves studded 
thickly over with tiny silver sequins. 

II. With sense To or on the other side. 

3. Indicating a motion or course that passes or 
crosses above something, usually rising on one 
sikle and descending on the other; as fe clémd, 
jump, run, flow, botl over, to look over, shool over, 
throw something over; sometimcs (b) esp. with 
the sense of passing above and beyond, instead of 
teaching or hitting, and so fg. of going beyond, 
exaggeration, 

e893 K, Everen Oves.v. xii.§8 He eode to Szre burge wealle, 
and leah ut ofer, a1aag Aucr. &. 266 Nule he nout, he seid, 
wenden ouer, auh wule sitten ful ueste. ¢1440 /'renrp, Jaz, 
43/1 Boilyn ouyr, as pottys.on the fire. 1560 Bris. (Genes) 
fs. xxiti. § My cup runneth oucr. 1641 Frexcit Drstidd. 
ii. (165) 50 Distill them ,.and there will come over a water 
of no small vertue. 17a De For Mem, Cavalier (1840) 99 
The king..lays over his bridge. 1841 Marnvar Moacher i, 
If we were to toss hin... over the Lridge. .Shall we over with 
him? Ved. Climb over into the garden. Jump over and 
escape. There is a high wall to prevent people secing over 
into the grounds. $ 

(b) 1599 Suars. d7er, 1°, 1. vii 133 You haue shot ouer. 
1626 R. Marris Mewhiah's Recov. 4 The Orator spake 
not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude was a kinde 
of Unjustice. 1681 Drvvin Sp. Ariae 1. i, ‘Fhey’re all 
corrupted with the Gold of Barbary ‘To carry over, and not 
hurt the Moor, 1796 in Nicolas Disp. Nedson (1846) VII. 
p. xxxili, Many shot went over, but none struck us, 

4. Wence used of the latter part of the motion 
or course described in 3, corresponding to the 
position in 1¢ = over the edge or brink and 
down, forward and down, as in 40 fall, jump, throw 
oneself, Push any one over (ef. over a precipice, 
OVER prep. 12). Also, b. of a similar movement 
from the erect position, without reference to any 
brink, as in fo full, tumble, topple, kuock a person, 
a vase, etc. over; and c. in fo bend, double, fold, 
turn, voll a thing ever, in which the upper surface 
is turned forward (or laterally) and downward, so 
as to become the under, i.e. is turned upside down. 
To roll or turn ever and over, i.e. so that each 
part of the surface in succession rolls forward and 


downward, and is alternately up and down. 

a. ¢1400 Land Troy Bk. 5743 Ther hors fel doun and 
thei 3ede ouer, Bothe were besy up to couer. 18124 ScotT 
Ld. of Isies m1. xv, For from the mountain hoar.. Loose 
crags had toppled o'er. Afed. Do not go too near the edge 
of the precipice; you might fall over. It is un the very 
brink; a very slight push would send it over. 

b. 1649 G. Dante 7yinarch., Hex, [V, cociii, One single 
Gunne, tumbles the whole towne ore. 1660 H. More 3/y'sé. 
Godt. vii. xvii. 441 The leaking vessel of this mortal Body... 
ready to sink or topple over. 1694-1826 Fall over [see Fait 
2%, 95. 1814-93 Knock over [see Knock 2. 13]. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (1856) 196 When these [ice-piles] attain 
their utmost height,..they topple over, 

ce. 21548 Hatt Chron., Rich. /// 29b, He tourned over the 
leffe, and began an order of a new life. 166a Granvite Lue 
Orient. Pref. (1682) 10 If they turn o’re Libraries. 1674 R. 
Govrrry Jag. & Ad Physic 6 We..who have tumbled over 
so mi Volumes. 1710 Avoison Taticr No. 243 3 Ile 
turned himself over hastily in his Bed. 1726 Swret Gulireer 
nv, Ex ae every moment to..fall..and come Ms ad 
over and over from the ridge lo the enves. 1807 Aled. Frid, 
XVII. 176 nofe, Very few. have thonght it worth their while 
to tumble over the dirty pa es of this publication. 1840 
Larpner Geont xxii. 309 If the curve VP were folded over 
on VP’, the point P would fall upon PA. Med. Turn him 
over on his face. 


5. From side to side of an interjaeent surface or 
space: in early use esp. said of crossing the 
surface of the sea or other water (closely akin to 3), 
a street, a common, or other defined tract; in later 
use often said merely of traversing the space or 
distance between two places, and so adding some 


e.g. ‘Take this over to my friend’s house’. 

¢893 K. Etrren Ores. u. v. § 6 An fiscere. .uneapbe hiene 
zenne ofer brohte. ¢ 1175 Lamd, Hon. 141 Sunnedei smat 
Moyses pe rede sce, and pe see to-eode and pet iraelisce folc 
wende over. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Cérov. (1810) 59 Whan pe 
erle was exiled, his sonnes tille Irland oner. 4@ 1400-50 
Alexander 1028 In-to pe coste of Calodone he comes him 
ouer first. 1567 Marcet Gr. Forest gz ‘Vo sende oner Owles 
to Athens. 1591 Suans, 1 /few, V4, v. iii. 167 He oner then 
to England with this newes. 1676-7 Marvete Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 1]. §23 Whose opinion was, itat he ought to be sent 
for over. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X1. 65 ‘The Duke .. had 
asked him over. 1894 A. Kosertson Vuggers, tc. 156 My 
mother will send over every day to inquire how Miss 
McLean is. 1898 Scottish sintiguary X.81 He. .darted for 
the ford, and got over befure they came up to him. 

b. Of measurement: Across from side to side ; 
in outside measurement. 

1585-6 Eart Livcrster Corr, (Camden) 477 The breadthe 
therof, in the narrowest place, isa myllc over. 1624 J. Pory 
in Capt. Smith (irginia 1. 142 ‘Fhe land is ot two daies 
journy over in the broadest place. 1660 IX, Hroowr tr. Le 
Blanc's Urav, 279 On the West they had deserts of fifteen 
dayes over. 1663 Gerpier Counse? 69 If the Uallisters be 
two inches over, it is (wo shillings a doozen. 1719 De Kor 
Crasoet. sil, The cave..might be about twelve feet over. 
18972 Hondledse's Poy's clun. 10o/t A small sixty siaed 
[flower] pot, which is about three inches over. 

ce. Cricket. Vhe umpite’s call for the players to 
pass to the opposite places inthe lield, on a change 
of the bowling to the other end of the wicket, after 
a certain number of balls (4, 5, or 6) have been 
bowled from the one cnd. (Hence Oven sd.2 4.) 

197.. Laws of Crickeé in Grace Cricket (xsov 15 When ye 
4 Balls are bowled he [the umpire] is to call over. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in Wat! Cricketer'’s: Man. (1850) 59 After 
the delivery of four balls the umpire must call ‘ Over *, 

6. From one person, side, patty, opinion, etc., 

to another: expressing transference or transition; 
esp. in deliver, hand, bring, make, lake over, £0, 
come, pass over. Give over: sec GIVE & 63. 
1585 ‘V. Wastincron tr. Wieholay's Voy. 1. ii, 2b, For- 
getting..that whiche duty & fidelity commanded bim, {he] 
went oner to the king of Spayte. 1593 Swaks. 2 few. 17, 
ti. 60 [Fhe Duchies of Anjou and Maine] shall be released 
and delinered oner to the King her Father, 1595 — Jorn 
in, §.1c7 And dost thou now fall ouer to my foes? 1608 
Wracet flevapi Hved. 461 So might the seruant be sold 
oucr. 1766 Gopsm. Vie. Hii, The profits of my living,.. 
1 made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of ou 
diocese. 19776 Prial cf Nundocomar 104/2 The lalance..is 
brought overinto this[account]). 1894 Venple Har Mag. Cl. 
62, J made over. every farthing of the fortune, Jed. Part 
of the auxiliary forces went over to the cnemy. 

7. On the other side of something intervening, 
e.g. a sea, river, street; henee, merely, on the 
other side of some space, at some distance. 

¢1330 R. Bauxse Chron. (1510) 219 Whan Edward was 
ouere graciously and wele, He hoped haf reconcre at Wige- 
more castele, 3513 Dovai.as ness 1 i. 22 ‘The mouth of 
lang Tibir our forgane. 1823 Locknart Span. Ball, Song 
of Galley vi, Vt is a narrow strait, Lsce the blue hills over. 
1845 Browning flow they brought the Good News vii, Over 
by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. Wed. He has been 
over in America for some time. 

b. Over against (prep. phr.): opposite to. So 
over-anenst dial., toverynenies obs. 

€ 1400 Maunoevy. (Roxb.) xi. 46 Ouerynentes be forsaid well, 
es ane ymage of stane. 517 ‘ForKincton Peder, (1884) 1 
Over a gens the forseyd yle of Cirigo, 1526 Tixuare Red 
xii, 3 As he sate on mounte olivete over agenst the temple, 
1632 Latucow 7rav. v. 139 Perah is over against Constan- 
tineple, 1710 Sie Fatler No, 261 ? t ‘The Wheat-Sheaf 
over-against Tom's Coffee-house. 1855 Robinson IWhitdy 
Gloss., Ower-anenst, over-against, opposite. 1864 Pusry 
Let. Danteé viii. 475 Mt exhibits the vain tumults of men, 
and, over-against them, the calin supremacy of God. 

IIT. With the notion of excceding in quantity, etc. 

8. Above or beyond the quantity named or in 
question. a. Kemaining or left beyond what is 
taken. b. Present beyond the quantity in question ; 
in excess, in addition, more. Over or under, + over 
or short; more or less. 

a goo tr, Bada's Eccl. Hist. 1. xvi. (xxvii.] (1890) 66 Eall dat 
ofer bid to lafe is to syllane, swa swa Crist lerde Quod 
superest date electnosynam: det ofer si and to lafe sellap 
gzimessan. cr10so Ayrhtferth's Handboe in Anglia (1885) 
VIIL. 303 ayf per byd an ofer, @1340 Hamrorr Psalter 
Cant. 495 Eftere his seknes & grauotynge of life fyften 3ere 
ouyr. 1393 est. Abor. (Surtees) |. 184 Uf there be oght 
over. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Trey 8ob, An bundred men 
of aries them beforne, And twenty over. 1596 Danett tr. 
Comines (1614) 330 At the selfe same time within two 
moneths oncr or vnder, 1603 Sir C Hevoon Jud. Astro/. 
v. 147 ‘Io come neare to it over or short is commendable. 
1613 Swans. fon, PIL, Ww. it. 15x That they may have their 
wages,.. And something ouer to remember me by. 1657 W. 
Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Petrese 1. 130 A certain rare Aloes 
tree, which. .shot up 32 feet high. .and near half a foot over. 
17977 Macerive in PAil. Trans. UXVIIL. 129 A score of 
pounds over or under making no. .difference in thestrength. 
1854 Dickens Hard 7.1. it, The principle that_ two and 
two are four, and nothing over. 1856 /ttar ‘fag. Dec. 499/1 
Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two over, 

9. Remaining or left unpaid, unscttled, or uncom- 
pleted after the time of settlement ; remaining for 
the time being; left till a later time or occasion; 


esp. with remain, lie, sland, hold, leave. ‘ 
2647 [see Hotp @. 42a}, 1848 Crate, To fie over, to remaip 

unpaid, after the time when payment is due, 1832 Isee 

Hotn vw 42bh 186a TroLtore Orley F. 1. = wd The 


OVER. 


matter was allowed to stand over till after Christmas, 1884 
Ail. Engineering (ed, 3) 1. 1. 51 The front ditch..may be 
left over, in the absence of strong enough working parties. 

710. Beyond or in addition to what has been 
said; more than that, moreover, hesides; further. 

€1380 Wveitr Sef. Wks. 111. 163 Bot se we owver how pis 
synne is partidin bo Chirche. 1382 — 1 Aface.ix.55 Nether 
he mizte spek overe [1388 more] a word. ¢1430 Pilger. Ly, 
Manhode 1. xi. hey 58 And over j sey pee,..who so hat 
[ete} 1509 Aet 1 fen. VIII, c. 3 And over, that it be 
ordeined [etc.}. 

b. So t over and besides; also OVER AND ABOVE, 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. m1. 101 a, Ouer and 
hesides, they fortified them selues sundry dayes with many 
Fortes, or trenches. 1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Koy 75 b, 
They had 200000 men..and ouer and besids iij hundred 
thousand harnesse of pronision. 16rz Manne tr. Ademan's 
Guzman d' Alf. 1.127 And you must over and besides, allow 
her her wine into the bargaine. 

11. Beyond what is normal or proper; too much; 
excessively; too. Cf. OVER AND ABOVE B. 2. 

Modifying adjs. and advbs., and now usually hyphened 
or combined, as ever-an.xious, overmuch: see Oven 28, 30. 
In Se. and north. Eng. dial. (ower, owe) the regular word 
for ‘too ', and always written separate, as ower miuchle, 

aiz5 Ancr. KR. 86 Nis hit nout nu,..s0 over vuel ase me 
hit maked.  ¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron, (1810) 36 Bot it was 
ouer jitelle, in si maner way. 13.. Cursor 3. 26251 (Cott.) 
Pi plight es owur vgli. 1456 Sig G. Have Lavo Arms 
(S. 1.5.) 36 Na man suld..be our hlythe, na..be our dis- 
confourt or aferde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x.Ixxxv, That 
one repenteth..for he is ouer good a knyghte to dye suche a 
shameful dethe. 1475 (aston Lett. VWI. 122, IT chynke it 
wolde he to yow ovyr erksom a labor, a1568 Ascitam 
Scholem, t. (Arb.) 57 It is ouer greate a ieopardie. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Delays (Arb.) 525 Toteach dangers to come on, 
by ouer early Buckling towards them. 1647 E. F. Hist. 
Edw. [1 (1680) 12 Sume few days pass, which seem'd o're 
Jong. 1766 Forpycr Serve. Vang, Wow, (1767) 1. vii. 297 
You are over hasty in your apprehension. 1786 Buaxs Twa 
Dogs 140 Still it’s owre true that ye hae said, Sic game is 
now owre aften play’d. 1804 Worpsw. Avtten & Falling 
Leaves 38-9 Over happy to he proud, Over wealthy in the 
treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure! 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss. s.v.. He is ower fond for owght. 1874 
Buacwie SeY-Cult, 22 Be not over anxious about mere style, 
1895 Jowrtr Plate (ed. 2) 1. 93 Do you understand now 
what I mean? Not over well. 

IV. Of duration, repetition, completion, ending. 

12. Through its whole cxtent; to the end; from 
beginning to end: esp. with read, repeat, say, tell, 
reckon, count; with dadé and think, this passes into 
the notion of detailed consideration. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Nedeles Prol. 55 If it happe to jowre 
honde beholde be book onys,..And if 3¢ sauere sum dell, se 
it forth ouere. 1560 Davs tr, Steidane’s Commu: 102 He 
toke great displeasure to reade over the whole discourse. 
Jbtd. 231 Lee the poorer sorte oftymes saye over theyr Pater 
noster. ¢1680 Doudting Virgin in Korb. Ball. WV. 344 Stay 
and hear ‘t o're, before you go. 1782 Miss Burney Ceeidia 
1x. x, Cecilia.. took the lates and ran it over. 1871 R. Eis 
Catulius \xi, 215 (203) He shall telt them, ineffable, Multi- 
tudinous, over. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) II]. 605 We 
talked the matter over, 1884 G. AnLin PAiistia IPL, 166 
Let's talk it over and think itover. 1892 Law Times XCII. 
146/1 The indorsement was read over to her. 

b. For temporal phrases of the type ‘all the year. 
over’, which partly belong here, see OVER pref, 17. 

13. Expressing repetition, 

a. orig. over again, or with numeral adyv., as 
twice or thrice over. 

e1sso Fyl of Brentford s Test. (Ballad Soc.) 41 Pray doe 
it over again! 1596 Suans. Merch. UV’. un, ii. 309 You shall 
haue gold To pay the petty debt twenty times oner. 1682 
Sia T. Browne Chr. Afor. ui. § 25 Men would not live it 
over again. 1766 Gotpsa. Vic. W. xiv, He read it twice over. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 218 This is the old, old song 
over again. 1884 Six W. B. Brett in Law Tintes Rep. 10 
May 315/2 To be verbose and tautologous, and to say the 
same thing twice over, 

b. Over in the sense ‘over again’. 

1588 Suans. L. LZ. L, 1. i. 33, 1 can but say their protesta- 
tion ouer. 1592 — Rom. & Fuh t. ii. 7 But saying ore 
what I haue said before, 1601 — Zee N. v. i. 276 All 
those sayings, will ] ouersweare, 1611 — Cyd... vie 165 And 
shall make your Lord, That which he is,new o're. 1704 Swirt 
1. Tub Apol., He had however a blotted Copy..which he 
intended to have written over witb many Alterations. 1872 
Hi. W. Beecner Lect. Preaching UW. 39 Perhaps he may be 
able to make himself over. 1889 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 
217/z Old iron rails..are worked over at the rolling mills 
into crowbars and shovels [ete.} 

ce. Over and over, over and over agaii, repeatedly, 
many limes over. 

1598 Swans. Merry IV. 1m. iit. 18, Tha told them ouer and 
ouer, they lacke no direction. 1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop, 
Cerem. Ww. t 1 Vpon this string they harpe over and over 
again. 3647 R. Stapyiton Fuvenal 215 Let rich men do it, 
ore and oreagen, 1707 Hearne Collect. 21 May (O. H.S,.) 
II. 24 Nothing.. but what has been observ'd over and over. 
@ 1860 J. AN. ALEXANDEK Gospel Jesus Chr. iii (1861) 44 He 
has over and over refused to accept God's invitation. 869 
Freeman Norm, Cong. WI. xii. 188 The name. appears over 
and over again. 

14. Past, gone by, finished, done with, at an end, 

[¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 282 A prophecie sais he 
salle die, & whan he is onere, After pat day Scotlond may 
haf gode recouere.] 1611 Biste Song Sol. ii, rt For loe, the 
winter is past, the raine is ouer (Coverp. awaie, Geneva 
changed], and gone, 1624 Quartes Div, Poents, Fob x. 105 
O that thy Hand would hide me close .. till all thy Wrath 
were over! 1625 Bacon £ss., Anger (Arb.) 565 To looke 
backe vpon Anger, when the Fitt is throughly ouer. 1697 
Dayoen Virg. Georg, 1. 345 Nor when the War is over, ts 
it Peace. 1719 De For Crusoe. xv, His astonishment was 
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a little over. 1802 Maa. Epcewortx Moral T. (1816) 1. i. 
5 The ceremony of dinner is over. 1865 Baatnc-Gourp 
Alyn, Now the day is over, Night is drawing nigh. 1875 
Stusss C. /f. II. xiv. 149 The struggle was not yet over. 

15. In addition to the pree. senses, over is used 
idiomalically with many verbs, as Give, Pass, 
Put, Turow, WaLk, etc. See these verbs. 


Over (é«va1), prep. Forms: sce prec. 
same as OvER adv, with object. 

OE. ofer was const. with dative or accusative, the former 
orig. in the sense of position, the latter in that of motion to. 
There are however several uses of efer in which these 
distinctions are not clear, which app, led to looseness in the 
use of the cases generally, so that in many senses either case 
was used with no apparent difference of sense, the pre- 
ponderance being in favour of the accusative.] 

I. In sense adove. 

1. Above, higherup than, Said either of position 

or of motion within the space above; also, after 


(The 


| hang, project, jut, lean, ete.,in relation to anything 


beneath, 

¢ 888 K, AEceren Boeth. xl. § 4 Hi wuniab nu ofer dam 
tunglum, ¢893 — Oros. 1. iii. § 1 Dar was standende warter 
ofer bam Iande. c1ro0o Sax. Leechd. I. 38 Brad pone 
pat heafod hider & zeond ofer pat fyr. axzag Ancr. R. 
4co Ich holde her hetet sweord over Be heaued. c¢14z0 
Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1608 Ouer her heede honyd a 
culuer..whyte. ¢1425 Cursor Al. 11489 (Trin) Ouer be 
hous stood be stern. a1sq48 Haut. Chron., Hen, VI 116h, 
[They] received hym with a Canapie of blewe velvet, ..and 
bare the same over hym, through the tonne. €3§90 [see 
Lean uv, 4]. 1676 Hosses //ad ut. 394 The Entrails o're the 
fire they broiled. 1736 Brrwetey Discourse Wks. IN, 424 


: 93 Ponne hie cw 


Having his house burnt over his head. 1805 Worosw. Prelude, 


vit. 95 Mountains over all, emhracing all. 1811 Keats 
fsatella xxiii, He leant..o’er the balustrade, 1864 Dasent 
Fest & Earnest (1873) 1. 42 Flitting about like a petrel over 
those stormy isles. .Jfod. The upper story projects over the 
street, 

b. In various fig. uses. 

¢888 K. vrrep /oeth. sli. § 5 (MS. B.) Ne pat ne secd 
bat him ofer is. c897 — Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 108 Eower 
exe and broga sic ofer ealle eordan nietenu. a goo Ags. /’s. 
(Th.) xxxii. 18 Sy, Drihten, bin mildheortnes ofer us. ¢ 1000 
fEvrric Nua, xvi. 46 Godes yrre is ofer hig, 1549 Latimer 
3rd Serue bef. Edw. Vi (Arh) 95 He loketh hye over the 
poore. 1593 Suaks. Rick. /7, i. i. 258 Reproach and dis. 
solution hangeth oner him. 1849 Macautay //ist. Zing. i. 
I. 72 A grave doubt hung over the legitimacy both of Mary 
and of Elizabeth. 1887 7émes (weekly ed.) 1 July 2/1 The 
best part proved to be a little over the heads of his audience, 

@. Over (one's) signature, name, etc. with one’s 
signature, elc. subscribed to what is written. 

1857 A. 4 @. 2nd Ser. IV, 87 He says, over his own 
signature: If in passing the comet [etc]. 1875 STuDMaN 
Victorian Poets 261 Who relieved his eager spirit hy 
incessant poetizing over the peared of ‘Spartacus’, 

+2. Toa position above. OE. (w. ace. or dat.). 

agoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiii, 2 He xesette pa eorpan ofer 
cre sw. c1000 /Eratc Gram. x\vil. (Z.) 274 Se pe astah 
ofer heofenas, — a. : 

3. Ldtomaticuse, In (or into) a position in which 
water, or the like, rises above one’s shoes, boots, 
ears, head, ele. Also fig. See also Oven SHOE. 

1503 Hawes £.ramp. Virt. x. 7 He must nedys into this 
water fal! Ouer the heed and be drowned with all. 1530- 
1867 Over head and ears [see Heap 39h}, a 18g3- Over the 
ears [see Ear sé! rch azsss Puiror Zxam. & Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) 227 Now I am over the shoes: God send me 
well out! 1589 R. Harvey PA Pere. (1590) 8 Another... 
puls him oucr the pumpes into the same puddle. 1591 
Suans. 20 Gent. i i. 24-5 He [Leander] was more then 
ouer-shooes in lone. Val. Tis true; for you are ouer- 
bootes in lone. 1677 Gitein Demronol. (1867} 8 To go on 
and enjoy the fulness of that delight which we have already 
stolen privately: over shoes, over boots. 1 WesLey 
Frat. 23 Sept. (1827) IIT. 336 My horse got into a ditch 
over his back in water. 1834 D. Macautcan in Hughes 
Afent, (1883) 66, | am always over head and ears with one 
trouble or another. i % 

4, The spatial sense ‘above’ passes into otber 
notions; the literal notion is a. combined with 
that of purpose or ocenpation, as in over the fire, 
a bowl, a glass; b. sunk in that of having some- 
thing under treatment, observation, or considera- 
tion, as in 4o watch, or talk over, make merry over. 

©897 K. JErreo Gregory's Past. C.\. 391 Mid hu micelre 
Stefe ofer him tet Scippend & se Stihtere calra 
sesceafta, /édfd, lit, 411 Mara zefea wyrd on heofonum.. 
Sonne ofer nigon & hundnigontig ryhtwisra. goo tr, 
Bada’s Jf ist, 1. vii. (0890) 40 Past he ofer him deadum zefege. 
e1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 41 He weop ofer hig. ¢1000 
furuc /Jon. 1. 36 Pat he syinle wacot sy ofer Godes 
cowode, ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Jfom. 31 De herddameWakeden 
ouer here oref. 1483 Caxton G. Ae la Tour F vb, That 
none may haue enuye ouer hym, 1579 FuLtxe Ae/ut. 
Rastel 735 The Lords praier..was not satd ouer the sacra- 
ment. 1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. wu. v. 175 Vetter your 
granitic ore a Gossips bowles, 1593 — Lucr, 421 As the 

tim lion fawneth o'er his prey. 1600 — 4. VF. £. 14. ii. 139 

he poore old man. .making such pittiful dole oner them. 
1657-83 Eveuyn Mist. Relig. (1850) I. 137, The Almighty’s 
especial vigilance is over the greater societies of men,.. yea, 
and over whole nature. 1711 Steete Sfect, No. 52 P 6 
When you did me the Honour to be so merry. over my 
Paper. 1791 Geatl. Aag. 20/2 Vhose hours..which others 
consume..over the bottle. 1811 Lapy Gaanvitte Lei, 
(1894) I. 29 If you had seen us..sitting over the fire with 
Mr. Hughes. 1847 Hetrs friends in C. (1850) 1. 3 Over 
this he had wasted two days, 1865 Mus. Cantyte Lefé. 111, 
286 We sit down to breakfast, and talk over it till eleven. 
1874 Farrar Christ 1. 408 Let us pause a moment longer 
over this wonderful narrative. 1875 Jowetr Plato 111. 389 
Apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual toil. 


‘viii. 5 Alad upp ba froxas ofer eall Egipta land. 


OVER. 


te. With reference to, regarding, eonceming, 
about (a subject of discourse, thought, feeling, etc.). 
¢1000 AEvrric Gen. xvii. 20 Ofer Ysmahel eacswilce ic 
ehirde be. ¢1340 Hampote /'rose Tr, 36 Thow may.. 
thynke ouer thi synnes before donne. 1535 CoverDate Lev. 
xi. 46 This is the lawe ouer y beestes and foules, — 1 CAvon. 
xx. 2 He sent messaungers to comforte him oner his father. 
II. In sense ov, upon. 

5. On the upper or outer surface of; upon: 
sometimes implying the notion of supported or rest- 
ing upon, sometimes (now more frequently) that 
of covering the surface. 

In Her, said of a charge placed upon others so as partly to 
cover them (distinguished from adgve =on a bigher part of 
the shield). Usually over ail. 

© 880 Laws of eg far ¢, 36 (Schmid) gif mon hafad spere 
ofer eaxle. cggo Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. xxi. 5 Sittende ofer 
[Aushw. on, dgs. G. uppan] asal. g71 Buiekl, Hou 71 
Sittende ofur eoselan folan. /id. 79 Her ne bid forleten 
stan ofor stan, ¢1435 Torr. Portugal z1co Ffader, than 
have thon this ryng, I ffound it over this swete thing 1592 
Suaxs. Ven, & Ad. 31 Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
1766 Porxy //eraldry v. (1787) 156 The twelfth is Azure, 
a Chief Gules ee, Lion rampant double quened Or. 
1870 Trottore Phineas Finn 39 Sitting with his hat low 
down over his eyes, 

6. To a position on the surface or top of, or so 


as to cover; upon (wilh verbs of motion). 

e897 K. Errrep Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 383 Dzt mon 
his sweord doo ofer his hype. agoo tr. Bada's Hist. n. ii. 
(1899) 100 Nimad ge min zeoc ofer cow. TE Blick, Hom. 

cbab to ‘bem dubum: ..Feallab ofor us. 
¢ 1000 igs. Gosf, Matt. xi. 24 Se hys hus ofer stan zetim- 
hrode. c1470 Henry JVallace 1. 241 A soudly courche our 
bed and nek leit fall. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 353 
They had all put over their harnesse white shirtes. 1652 
C. B. Starviton Herodiau xiv. 114 Thishit the Alexandrians 
ore the Thumbs. 1704 Cipprr Careless Jfusb. v. ii, Throw 
my Night-Gown over me. 3861 Temple Bar Mag. 1. 307 
Let us draw a veil over this dismal spectacle. 5 

b. Ag. Upon, down upon, as an influence. 

agoo tr, Beda's Jlist. 1. xi. [xiv.] 50 zestihtad was pat 
yfell wrac come ofer 5a wibcorenan. /éid. iv. xxvli}. 354 
On dinum dagum dis wite ofer das burg ne cymed. _¢ 1000 
fEcraic f/om, 1. 182 Da tacna be he worhte ofer 3a un- 
truman men. ¢ 1175 Lawtd. J/ont. 93 De halie gast com ofer 
pa apostlas mid furene tungen. 1588 Suans. Z. ZL. L. v. ii. 
278 Lord Longauill! said ] came ore his hart. 1834 Mackay 
Tudaé Cain ii, But a sudden change came o'er his beart. 

tc. Up to the top of, up to. (OE.) 

¢897 K. /Etrrep Gregory's Past. C. xiv. 80 Astes ofer 
heanne munt. crooo Aurric Gram. xvii. (Z.) 274 Ofer 
healice dune astih dn, 

7. @. (Position) on all parts of the surface of; 
everywhere on; here and there upon. Often 
strengthened by a//, now esp. all ever. 

¢893 K. Etraep Ores. 11. vi. § 3 Ofer eall Romana rice 
seo corpe was cwnciende & berstende. /érd. vt vii, Pa 
weard eft sibh ofer ealne Romana anwald. ¢ 1175 Lavil. 
Hom, 3 Pa wes hit cud ouer al pe burh. 1430 Syr Pryam. 
349 Ovyr alle the wode they hur soght, Bnt..fonde bur 
noght. 1466 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 [He] is 
Infit and redouhtit our all the warld, 1624 Cart. Sarin 
Virgivia ut. 58 They..selt it all ower the country. 1722 
De Foe Plague (Rtldg.) 10 The People .. began to be 
allarm'd all over the Town. 1796 Janu Austen Pride & 
Pees UI. xxv, The expression of heartfelt rg diffused 
over his face. 1841 Etruixstone A/ist. Jud. 1, 13 Rice is 
more or less raised all over India. 1895 Scot, Antig. X. 79 
Around the firesides of the cottages, which were studded 
over the moor, 

b. (Motion) from place to place on the surface 
of; to and fro upon; allabout; throughont, Often 
all over. 

agoo tr. Bada's Hist. 1. xit. (1890) 128 Monigra geara 
tida ofer ealle Breotone ic flyma was. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC as 
15 
Grarton Chron. 1. 156 In the Wynter be used to ryde 
over the lande. 1600 Snaxs. 4. ¥. L£.1.iiL 134 Heele goe 
along ore the wide world with me. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 
wt. 110 The hunter crew wide straggling o'er the plain! 1843 
Ruskin Mod, faind 1... ii. § 6 406 We may range over 
Europe, from shore to shore. Afod, They travel all over the 
country’. 

ce. Through every part of, all through. (Some- 
times including the nolion of examination or con- 
sideration: cf 4.) 

1647-8 Correkett Davita’s Bist. Fr. (1678) 29 They might 
urposely be carefully looked over. 1773 Jouxson Left. 
Wks. 1825 1.321 A wild notion, which extends over marriage 

more than over any other transaction. 1830 Moone Afenr. 
(1854) VI. 108 Took Miss Macdonald to see over new 
Athenzum. 1892 Mas. Ourrnant Afarr. of Elinor III. 
xxxiv. 20 She would have liked to go over all his notes 
about his case, 

d. Inthe above senses (esp. a and b) often placed 
aftcr its object, esp. when this is qualified by 2// or 


the like. (Cf. chrough.) 

a 1400-50 <i lexander 18 Pat azte euyn as his awyn all the 
werd ouire. ¢1590 Martowr Faust. iv. 53, 1] should be 
called kill-devil all the parish over. 1657 Sparrow 5k. Com 
Prayer (1661) 164 Christ ts risen, the usual Morning saluta- 
tion this day, all the Chureh over. 1675 Loud. Gaz No. 
1039/3 This inundation is almost general Holland over. 
31795 Burns ora’ That v, That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 183a Ht. Maatineau Life tn 
Wilds it 23 A test which holds good all the world over. 

For the corresponding use in reference to time, ‘as in all 
the year over ‘jin which over may be explained adverbially, 
see 17b. Even in the local use, in ‘all the world over’ and 
the like, it is difficult to separate the preposition from the 
adverb: cf, ‘you may search London over (=London from 
end to end) before you find another like it’. 


III, Above in anthority, degree, amount, ele, 


OVER. 


8. Above in authority, rule, or power; with sbs., 
as king, lord over; jurisdiction, rule, triumph, 
victory over; adjs., victorious over; vbs., to reign, 
rule, iriumph, ae! or se¢ any one over. 

¢893 K. Exerep Ores. 1. ii. § 3 Hio zesette ofer eall hyre 
vice bxt nan forbyrd nare fetc.J. /a/d. um. i. § 5 For bam 
lytlan sige be hie pa ofer hie hefdon. @goo tr. Leda's 
fist. 11, ¥. (1890) 108 Se hafde rice oferealle Breutone, /éi. 
v_xi, 1x.} 416 Patte hio onseade to dem aldormen be ofer 
hine was. 2 g00 Ags. #s.(Th.) xvii. 48 pa halo bes cynges 
de du xesettest ofer folcum. o71 Blickd Hom. 35 Gif he 
nare sob God ofer ealle gesceafte, c1o0o Ags. Gosp. Luke 
xix. 19 Beo pu ofer fif ceastra. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 5go Alls iff itt 
were laferrdfloce Offr alle bopre flockess. ¢ 1320 Cast. Jove 
tio Nou ouer be nabbe I no mihte,  rg22 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv, Priv, 210 Show thy Victori oucr hym. . 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 37, I wilt not, that a wuman haue 
authority, charge or power over man, 1611 Birin 7s, xii. 
4 Who is Lord over vs? 1678 Wannev Hond, £it, World 
v. ii, $83. 472/2 Over this Emperour the Christians were 
Victorious in..the Battel of Lepanto. 1709 Stree & Appt 
son Tatler No. 147 » 3 Venus, the Deity who presides over 
Love, age Jane Austen Pride §& Pref. 1. xxiv, Oh that 
my dear Mother had inore command over herself. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. i. 1, 2 Ireland, cursed by the domina- 
tion of race over race, and of religion over religion. 1896 Laiw 
Times Rep. XXIII. 690/1 ‘This court has no jurisdiction 
over the property in America. ; : 

9. Above or beyond in degree, quality, or aetion ; 
in preferenee to; more than. 

¢893 K. Evrrep Ores. 1. iv. § 1 loseph, se be gingst wes 
..& eac gleawra ofer hi ealle. ¢ 897 — Gregory's Past. C. 
xviii, 132 Diet guld pe is swe deorwierde ofer eal oder 
ondweorc, agoo— Soltd. i. (1902) 11 Pe anne ic lufige ofcr 
alle odre ping. /d/d, 43 Hine ic lufige ofer eallum odrum 
bing. 97: Blicki. //om 11 Lufian we urne Drihten. -ofer 
ealle mt ping. /di/. 13 Heo was sea eadzeste ofer eall 
wifa cynn. @tooo /s. t. (Cotton) 75 (Gr.) Ofer snawe self 
scinende, ¢2175 Lamsd. /fomt. 3 per pu luuie pine dribten 
ofer pin wif, and ofer child, gat ofer alle cordliche ping. 
21300 £. £. Psalter cxviii. 103 Over hony to mi month ere 
pai. 1340 Ayend. 170 He ne poleb bet no vyend ous uondy 
ouer oure inizste. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 
472 Pane wes I fule or be lafe. 1388 Wve 2 Cor i 8 For 
over nianer we weren grened over my3t (supra virtue), 
r Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov by. (1495) 269 Ouer all 
thynge the dyete shat be temperate, 1526 /dgr. ee 
(W. de W. 1531) 8b, He tener suffreth man or woman to be 
tempted, ouer that they may resyste. ss90 Suaks, Mids. V. 
1. £ 226 How happy sone ore othersome can be? 1650 
Trapr Contin. Dent. xvi 10 So good-cheap is Gods service 
to us, over what it was to then. 1749 Cottns Ode Superst. 
Highlands 155 But, Oh! o'er Alt forget not Kilda’s race. 
1796 Jax Austen Pride §& Pref. WL xxiv, I cannot help 
giving him the preference even over Wickham. 1802 
Jerverson A utodiog. & Writ, (Ford's ed.) VILL. 133 Virginia 
fis greatly over her due wave Ooo of appointments in the 
general government. 1855 Macavunay //7s4. Lng. xiv. (IL 
413 ‘The preference given to him over English captains. 

+h. Conjunctively (by ellipsis), Above or be- 
yond what.... Oés. 

1450 Paston Lett, 1. 127 The world is changed _gretely 
over it was. 1627 SaANperson Sere, (1681) 1. 274 Natural 
conscience. .will boggte now and then ata very small matter 
in comparison over it will do at some other times, 1644 
Mitton Areof, (Arb) 55 What advantage is it to be a man 
over it is to be a boy at school? 

+10, In addition to, further than; besides, be- 
yond. Over this, over that, moreover, =L, preeterea. 

€880 Laws of Alfred Introd. c. 32 (Schmid) Se pe god- 
geldum onszcge ofer God anne, swelte se deade, ¢ 888 K. 
fEtrreD Boeth. xxiii. (MS, B), Du ne wilnast nanes odres 
binges ofer pa, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii 12 And ofer 
beet ze ne letad bine aniz ping don his feder odde meder, 
@ 1350 Cursor M. 314 (Gott.) And ouyr pat him seluen 
wroght All thinges quen pat pai war noght. 1380 Wvenir 
Set, Wks. IT, 356 te were for to wite over pis, how popis 
3yven pes beneticis. r423 /%¥%ler. Sowdle ww. vill, (Caxton 
1483) 61 Nonght only they owen this restitucion but also they 
owen ouer this for to payen hyn amendys. 1509 in Willis 
& Clark Caméridge (1886) I. 477 And ouerthat the saide 
Provost and scoters covenannteth and bindeth theym and 
their successours. 1577-87 Houinsnen Chron. I1. 43/2 Over 
his exact knowledge in the cominon lawes, he was a good 
orator. 31592 West rst Pt, Syseded. § 103 C, And over this 
the said H. M. for him.. doth conenant .. that he [etc.]. 
1760-72 H. Broorn Fool of Qual, (1809) II. 114 [He] has 
plunged you a thousand pounds in debt, over the large sumis 
that we carried with us, 

b. So tover and besides, tover and beyond. (See 
also OVER AND ABOVE A, 3.) 

©1449 Pecovx Xefr. 280 Ouer and bizonde alle pe xlviij. 
Citees wip her seid suburbis. 744d. 281. 1533 Cranmer Left, 
in Mise. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 260 Over and besides the 
xvi!l with iii more. 1607 R. Clarew) tr. 2stiene’s World 
of Wonders 44 Over and besides those which they kept at 
home. 3659 H. L'Esteance Aléiance Div. Off. 25 Over 
and besides the Canonical Scriptures. 

11. In excess of, above, more than (a stated 
amount or number). 

le ra30 Arth. & Merl. 6648 To a castel .. Thennes ouer 
thre mile.] 1405in Noy. & /list. Lett. f1en. £17 (Rolls) 1. 158, 
Lhave nought ylafte with me over two men. a8 Sir r. 
Bocevy in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 147 His realme was to 
hyin six millions yerely, and over that, in value. 1640 
Fuiter Joseph's Coat (1867) 179 Had Naaman washed., 
under or over seven times, oat so small a matter have 
broken any squares? 1660 SHARKock I ayetadles 18 By that 
means you shalt gain a year in the growing, over that you 
shontd doe if you-sowed it the next spring. 1858 Kixcs.ey 
Prose ldylis 92 Besides several [fishes] over a pound [in 
weight, 1868 M. Arxotp Sch. & Univ. Cont, 99 Mis 
diptoma..has cost hint a little over £50. 1896 Law Limes 
Rep. LXXIUI, 615/1 A distance of over 700 yards. 


IV. Across (above, or on a surface). 
12. Indicating motion that passes above (some- 


_ selicum dalum him on fultum gecygdon. 
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thing) on the way to the other side. Sometimes 
expressing only the latter part of this, asin falling 
Or jumping over a precipice, i.e. over the edge or 
brim and down. 

c888 K. Alurrep Boeth, xxxvi. § 3 (MS. B) pat ic mag 
fliogan_ofer bone hean hrof pars heofones. ¢ 897 — Gregory's 
Past. C. xiii, 76 Dylas he ofer done derscold. steppe. a goo 
Ags. Ps. (Th) xvti. 28 le utgang ofer minre burge weall. 
cxz05 Lay. 9420 Ouer bene wal heo clumben. 1399 Lanai. 
Rich, Nedeles w. 82 Pey had be browe overe be horde 
backewarde ichonne. 1567 /'s. Ixxix. in Gude 4 Godlfe 
&. (8. T. 8.) 118 Watter, [that) fast rinnis ouer ane lin 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 152 He lept over the table and 
plucked that theefe by the heare of the head tu the ground. 
1621 Sanpekson Sermt. 1. 188 Like an unruly colt, that 
will over hedge and ditch. 1794 Rigging ¥ EL 
247° By the Board. Over the ship's side. 1824 Scotr A'ed- 
gauntiet Let. v, Our guest made a motion with his glass, so 
as to pass it over the water-decanter.., and added, ‘Over 
the water, 1827-35 Wits Lord fron & Dan, 133 A winter, 
and a spring, Went over me. 1843 /*rascr’s Mag. XXVII1. 
230 The sun is peering over the roofs. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
#/o. xviii, She turned. .and spoke to him over her shoulder 
again, 1896 .V. § Q. 8th Ser. 1X. 160/1 The room looking 
over Nightingale Lane. 

13. From side to side of a surface or space; 
aeross, to the other side of (a sea, river, boundary, 
ete.); from end to end of (a line), along. 

¢893 K. AStrren Oros. 1. iv. § 10 Pa Cirns for ofer pat 
londgemnare, ofer pa ca be hatte Araxis. 898 O. F. Chron. 
an, 896 (Parker M5.) Pa forleton hie hie, and codon ofer 
Jand. croco Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 1 Da comen hi ofer bare 
ses mudan on piut rice. 1254 O. £, Chron. an. 1135 (Laud 
MS.) On pis geare forse king Henri over sa. ¢1375 Cursor 
AL, 6957 (Fairf.) Quen [losue] passed ouvre be flume jordan. 
e€1400 Maunory. (Roxh.) viii. 32 Men gase ower a grete 
valay till anober grete mount. c¢1440 /rouip. Marv. 372,/2 
Ovyr, ultra, trans, 1697 Devpes Wirg, Georg. it. 315 
‘Thus o'er th’ Elean Plains, thy well-breath'd Horse Impels 
the flying Carr. 1775 S. J. Vrait Liberal Opin. exxix. 
(1783) 1V. 167 Gim me my daughter, Tsay, or Vil send you 
over the herriug-pond, take my word for 't. 1894 Cimes 
ey ed.) 9 Mohs A free pass over this company's 
lines of railways. 1899 /adé Madd Mag. Mar. 326 A report 
has come over the wire that fete.]. A . : 

+14. fig. In transgression or violation of ; in con- 
travention of, contrary to. Oés. 

e893 K. AEurrep Oros, vi. xxxv. § 2 On bem dazgum 
securon Brettanie Maximiannus hem tacasere ofer his willan. 
agoo tr. baeda's Hist. tt. xvi. [xx.] (1899) 148 Se iefter farce 
from him..unrihtlice ofslegen was ofer adas and treowe. 
971 Blickl. Hom. 91 Pa bing pe we ar vfor his bebod 
sedydon. ro.. O. £. Chron. an. 101g Zenam beet wif ofer 

es cynges willan. cxr380 Wyceur Sef, WAS. 111. 392 Pei 
bynden hom ouver po comaundementis of God. 1502 Ure’. 
Crysten Men (1506) ut. i. 86 We may offende our neyghbour 
in desyrynge his goodes over reason & ayenst Lustice, 

15. On the other side of; across (of position). 

¢893 K. AltrreD Oros.1. i. $12 Be norpam him ofer ba 
westenne is Cwenland. /é/d. § 23 Se dridda [lid] nord west 
«,ongean Scotland ofer done saws ear. a goo tr. Heda's 
fist. 1. xi. [xiv.] (1890) 50 Pat hi Seaxna peode ofer pam 
e1440 Vork 
lyst. xxxiv. 65, I haue bene garre make Pis crosse,..Of pat 
laye onvere be Jake. ?Pargoo Pediis to the Play v, When 
they were ower the wald. 1517 Torxincton Pilgr. (1884) 
64 yr the watyr on the other syd,..ys the yle of Cecyil. 
1769 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 92, | have a bed over 
the way offered me at tbree half-crownsa night. 1820 Krats 
St. Agnes xxxix, For o'er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee. 31835 Macautay //ist, Lug. xxi. (1871) 11. 556 
The tess warlike members of the [Jacobite] party [in 1696] 
could at least take off bumpers to the King over the water, 
1898 77¢-Bits 3 Sept. 446/3 At a wedding over the herring: 
pond, Aéod. Our neighbours over the way. 

V. Of time. 

16. Beyond in time; after. Ods. exe. dial. 

a O. E. Chron, an. 878 Her hiene besta:t se here on 
midne winter ofer tuelftan niht to Cippanhamme, a goo tr. 
Baeda’'s Hist, v. vi. (1890) 402 Det is an tid ofer midne dacg, 

1 Llickl, Hom. 93 Py feorpan daze ofor undern. ¢€ 1000 

cLFRIC Gen. iii. 8 He code on neorxena wange ofer middzx. 
1101-23 O. #2. Chron, an. 1101 And se cork sy dan oddet ofer 
Sce. Michaeles maesse her on lande wunode. 13.. Coer de L. 
5949 Ovyr this ilke dayes thre Myself schal thy bane be. 
21350 Cursor, A. 15944 (Gitt.) Bi pis was time of night 
passid ouer midnight and mare. ¢1380 Wvyctr Ids. (1880) 
57 3if be salt be fonnyd it is not worthi ower bis. c1g00 
Desty. Troy 265 Pat no tarying shuld tyde ouer a tyme set. 
1535 CoveRDALe 2 Chyon. x. § Come to aie agayne ouer thre 
dayes. J/od. (Mid-Essex groom to master) ‘Sir, we shall 
want some hay over a few days,’ 


17. During, all through. 
from space. ) 

855 U0. £. Chron, Her habne men wrest on Sceapige ofer 
winter satun. ¢c893 K. sEurreo Ores. w. x. § 10 Sippan 
he hi slog ofer ealne pone divg fleonde. cr000 Sa.r. Lecche, 
HI. 270 ba seofon steorran be..ofer catne winter scinad. .. 
Ofer ealne sumor hi ga on nihtlicre tide under pissere 
eordan, ¢1000 Ags. Sreat. Astron, in Wright Sreat. 
Scfence 16 He went adune and hwilon up ofer dag and ofer 
niht. 1886 Act 49 § 50 Vict. c.44 $13 The repayment.. 
should be spread over a series of years. 1895 Law Fiines 
Rep. UXXUL 8217/1 The case is governed by a line of 
authorities extending over a century. 

b. The OE. use, in quot. 893, is sometimes ex- 
pressed in ME. and mod.ling. by over following 
the time phrase ; as in ad/ the year over, the whole 
day over. Cf. the corresponding local nse in sense 
74. In the temporal use, over, being appended to 
a phrase whieh is itself an adverbial adjunct, may 
with equal propriety be viewed as an advb.: ef. 
‘he works in the field all day’, with ‘he sings at his 
work all day over’, i.e. all day from beginning to end. 


(In mod. use transf, 


| 
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ergoo Mavnvey. (Roxb.) xv. 71 He gert his men wake all 
be nyght ouer [.4S. Cott, 7ztus C. xvi, wake alt nyghte). 
1475 Rauf Coilyear 330 Ane thousand, and ma, of fensabill 
men War wanderand all the nicht ouir. Jfod. 1 remained 
the whole day over near the spot. Some persons bathe in 
the Serpentine daily all the year over. 

+18. During or in course of the (eve or night) 
preceding; on the preceding (evening or night). 
Obs. except in OVERNIGHT. 

1399 Lanci. Aich. Redeles iv. 55 Some had ysoupid with 
Symond ouere cucn. cxqz0 Liber Coco eit (1862) 51 Fyrst 
sly by capon over bo ny3ghit, Plump hym in water wher he 
is dys. ¢1430 7 wo Cookery-lhs. zo Take fawre pounde of 
Almaundys, & ley in Water ouer ene, an blanche hem, ¢1g00 
Lichfielt Gild Ord. (EVV S...15 Vhe days next folloyny 
that they haue monyshion by the bell-nan ouer Exvyn. 1§z8 
Tinpate Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 182 Other- 
Wise are we disposed .. over even, and otherwise in the 
morning: yea, sometimes altered six times in an hour. 

19. ‘Till the end of; for a period that includes. 

1806-7 J. Dernstonp Jiseries (fai, Life 1826) vu. Ixii, 
To stay over the farce after a play. 1817 Part. Deb. 213 Tt 
was agreed that the Honse should adjourn over to-morrow, 
it being Her Majesty's Uirthday. 1845 E. Norn Richter's 
flower Piees 79 UE we only live over to-day. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyte Left. 1M. 346 In case you should stay over 


Wednesday, 
t+tOQOver, ovre, 34.1 Obs. [Com. W. Ger: 


OE, ofer = O¥ ris, overa, overe (mod. Fris. ozer, 
EFris. over, ofr), MIG. over, M))n., Du. oever, 
MUG. woven, Ger. ver 5 ultcrior relations obscure : 
see Kluge.] A border or margin; spec. of the sea 
ora river: the shore, the bank. 

Beowul/(Z.5 1371 AL he feoth scled aldor on ofre._ ¢ 1900 
Afurrte Ger. xii, 3 And hi [seofon oxan] codon be dere ca 
ofrut. ¢1000 Sav. Leech. VW, 108 Sinire mid ba ofras ber 
hit readige. ¢ 120g Lav. 8584 He ferde ut of Doure bi pe 
siz oure fe 1275 ofte|, ¢ 12300 Mazelok 321 And dede eden 
hire to doure, Pat standeth on pe seis onre, 1330 R. 

BRUNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4356 Cassibolaln] was redy at 
Douere & reuged bis men by pe ouere. 

O'ver, 56.2 [Absolute use of Oven adz.] 

1, (nonce-use f. Oven adv. 11.) That which is 
excessive ; an excess, catreme, 

@ 1584 Moxicomnnre Cherrie v Séae 435 Mlouirs are repuit 
to be syce; Ore hich, ore law, ove rasch, ore nyce [ete.|. 
Mod. Se. A owres is Ul (i.e. All eacesscs are evil). 

2. An amount in excess, or remaining over; an 


extra. 

1882 fall Vall G. 10 Ort. 3 It dugs not appear in the 
accounts, nor does Savers. 1886 Aep. of Sec. of Treasury 
(U. S.) 180 (Cent.) In counting the remittances of bank. 
notes received for redemption during the year, there was 
found $25,528 in overs, heing amounts in excess of the 
amounts claimed, and $8,246 in shorts, being amounts less 
than the amounts claimed. ‘ 

3. An act of going over or across something ; 2 


leap over a fence, ete. in hunting. 

1883 Pali Mall G. 30 July 5/1 The downfall of the front 
rank at an over. 

4. Cricket. (f. Oven ade. 5 6.) The number of 
balls (four, five, or six) bowled from either end of 
the wicket before a change is made to the other 
end; the portion of the game comprising a single 
turn of bowling from one end. 

1850 ‘ Bat’ Crick. Alan. 48 Some clubs make it a rule to 
Aes the number of ‘overs ‘that cach bowler gives, at the 
foot of the scoring papers. 1859 1// lear Round No. 13. 
gos He caught two of the town off my first ‘over’. 1899 
Westin, Gaz. 18 Nov. 2/3 The first alteration proposed— 
the substitution of six balls for five in an over. 

Over (o-va1), a Forms: a. 1 ufera, -e, 2-3 
ufere, 3 vuere (= uvere) (mod. dial. uvver). 
B. 3-8 ouere, 4 7 ouer, 5- over. [OE, had 
wfer(r)a, -e, yferir)a, -¢ adj., the former of which 
survived in carly ME. ufere, uvere written vvere, 
uuere), for which in writing over(e was substituted 
bef. 1300. (Cf, OLIG. ofaro, MING. odere, Ger. ober, 
which represents an OT cut. *éaro-, while the OF. 
forms repr. the types *sbardzo-, *2birdz0-.) 

Dialectally, the form weer (va) is still widely current 
for the adjective (see K.D.D.); so that the ME. spelling 
overte (as in the later Layamon text for the earlier severe) may 
originally have been only graphical, ev (ox) for sz (se2, v2), 
as in adove, dove, love, ete. But in ME. the adj. fell 
together in use with Over. ade, in comb., from which indeed 
it cannot always be separated, many important examples 
being written either way; thus, the OL. ufera lippa, in 
mod. dial, ne ee occurs in Chaucer MSS, as overte dippe 
and overlippe. This would naturally tend to level the pro 
nunciation of over from u/era with that of over- from OF. 
ofer-, a result prob, completed in Standard Eng. during the 

IE. period. And this identification led further to the adjec- 
tival use of the adverbiat prefix in other senses: ¢.8. 3. 4- 

Although originally itself a comparative form, over having 
no positive of its own has been in some respects treated as 
positive, and has been compared OvERER Overrst(soOHG, 
obaréro, obarédst, mod.Ger. obcrer, oberst), and OvERMoRE, 
Overwost, only the tast of which is now in (occasional) use. 
See these.] . ‘4 Lf 
1. The upper, the higher in position. 

Only attrib. prec. by ¢4e or an equiv., and used of one of 
iwo things, the other being ¢ie nether, lower, or under. 
Now obs. or dial. exc. as preserved in comb., and in place- 
names of villages, farms, fields, etc. i. 7 

a. ¢ 897 K, ALrRev Gregory's Past, C. iii, 32 Done wisdom 
Sara uferrena gasta, agoo tr. Bede's Hist. v. ii, Ou dam 
uferan dale tas heafdes., arz25 dncr. A. 332 Pe two 
rindstones ; be nedere pet 1id stille. .Pe vuere ston bitocned: 
feel 1475 X7 Pains of Hell o8 in O. E. Alise. 150 Summe 
.-stondeb vp to heore kneon And summe to heore myd- 
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feyb And summe to heore vuere bieyh. 1788 [sce Over- 
LiF). 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v.,'Who 
lives i' the uvver ‘ouse now?? 

B. arz00 Sat. People Kildare iv. in FE. F. P. (1862) 153 
Hit is at pe onir end crokid as a gaffe. «1300 Cursor Al, 
539-40 Pe oner fir gis man his sight, Pat ouer air of hering 
might. 1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) I. 125 Pe ouer Galilea 
and pe nebee Galilea. 1398 — Harth, De P.R. 1. vii. (1495) 
go In the nether partes of the body blode is blacker than in 
the over partes. ¢ 1450 Bk Curtasye 36 in Badces BR. 300 
Pare py brede and kerue in two, Tho oner crust po nether fro. 
15.. Str A. Barton xxv. in Surtecs Alise. (1888) 72 He 
shoott throughe his over decke. 1526 R. Wrytrorp arts: 
éoge (189 3) 161 Theyr ouer tethe knocked out. 1551 Rontxson 
tr. More's Utop. w. v. (1895) 163 The ouer ende of the halle. 
1596 Dacrymene tr. Leslie's frst. Scot. \o14 In vuir Clydis- 
date and in nethir Clidisdale. 1610 Barrovan JWeth. Physick 
t. XxNi. (1639) 51 With your left hand lift up the over eyelid. 
1715 Pennecum Descr. Zwceddale, etc. 13 Here stands.. 
Kommano Grange, Over and Nether. : 

b. Placed so as, or serving, to cover something 
else; upper, outer. 

Now usually written in comb, as over.garutent, overcoat; 
see Over: 8c and the Main words. 

cx000 Sar. Lecchd. 11. 224 Pat uferre brif. ¢ r0g0 Sup fd. 
E ffric's Voe. in WreWiileker 188/15 /ifendeton, cop, ue? 
hoppada, ve/ ufrescrud. ¢ 1386 [see Overstor). 1535 Cover- 
bare E.vad. xxviii. 25 The two shoulders of the vuer body 
cote. 1598 Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 216 One paire 
of over britches, 1601 Nottann /éfay 1. 518 The ouer rind 
or barke would be taken away. 1889 Johan Hulda Mar. 150/1 
A skirt of black satin with over drapery of guipure lace. 

2. fig. lligher in power, authority, or station ; 
upper, superior. 

In existing words usually written in comb.,as ocer-superior, 
overlord ; see Over. z and the Main words. 

exr0s Lav. 1520 Wheder ich maje pe ufere [¢ 1275 ouere] 
hond habben of pan kinge. /4@2. 1289 Ah Drutus hefde pa 
oucre hond. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5152 Pe king of west 
sex adde enere be ouere hond. c1485 Digéy Alyst. (1882) 
v. 300 Se that the nether parte of reason In no wy'se ther-to 
lende, than the oner parte shall have fre domynacion. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform, xxiii go His Kirk sal) haue the 
ouer hand. 1780 L’sy. fo Yapan in Pht. Trans. XX. 
App. z These Over Banjoses nay be compared to the 
Mandarins of China. .. They inspect every thing. 1874 Act 
37 & 38 Wicd. c. 94 § 7 No consolidation.. shall, extend the 
rights or interests of any over superior. a 

3. That is in excess or in addition; remaining 
beyond the normal amount; surplus, extra. (See 
Oven adv. 8, OVER- 19.) 

1494 Act 11 dfen. VE, 13 The half-deal of the over 
Price of her, being above vi.s. ville’. to be to the King. 
3832 Hr. Martiscau /fomes Aéraad v. 74,1 am soon to 
begin building you a house atoverhours 1896 Daily News 
21 Nov. 3/3 He knew nothing about the practice. whether 
over or spoiled copies were given to the employds. 

4. That is in excess of what is right or proper; 
too great, excessive. 

Now mostly written in comb., as over-Aastiness, overs 
care; see Over- 29 and the Main words. 

156 Daus tr. Budiinger on A foc. (1573) 69 b, Vhrough our 
owne ouer curiousnesse in searchyng and siftyn Gods 
workes. 1596 DatrymeLe tr. “eslfe's fist. Scot. 1. 105 
‘Thair ouir haistines, and oner bent to reuenge. rz10 KE. 
Warn Brit. Had. 38 To..cool him after two Hours 
sweating, With over Pains, and over Prating. 1758 S. 
Hivwarp Ser. xvi. 469 Occasioned by an over thirst for 
government. r8or tr. Gabrteddi's Myst. Husb. 1V. 45 Had 
my over precautions rendered you..miserable. 1849 Kusaix 
Sev. Lamps ii, § 1 2g Without over care as to which is 
largest or blackest. E 

+5. Later, after. (In form ufera, uvere.) Obs. 

¢893 K. Everep Oves. v. v. § 2 Py kes hit monn oferan 

dozore wracce. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. ULL. 438 Ealluin bam 

pa stowe on uferum tidum xzeseod. ¢1205 Lav. 27794 

at he mihte an wuere daze[n] fe 1275 par after) Jelpen uor 
re dede(n), 

O-ver, v. Also worth. and Sc. our, ower, owro. 
{f. Over adv. Cf. L. superdre.)] 

+1. ¢raus. To make higher (iu amount); to raise, 
increase, In quot. 1692 aéso/. To go to a higher 
figure (by so muth). Ods. 

1546 Supplic. of Poore Connnons (E.E. T.S.) 8 Oueryng 
both fynes & rentes, beyond all reason and conscience. 1550 
CrowLev Apigr. 1206 Vo leanye greate fines, or to ouer the 
rent. r60z Carew Cornwall cay ‘Yhey will rather take 
hargaines, at these excessive fines, then a tolerable improved 
rent, being in no sort willing to ouer a penny. 

2. To leap or jump over ; to clear. 

3837 Dickens Pickw. xxix, Playing at leap-frog with the 
tombstones:..fovering' the highest among them, one after 
the other, with the most marvellous dexterity. 1882 Secfety 
28 Oct. 19/1 You never made inud pies, or played at tipcat, 
or fovercd ‘a post. 

+3. To get the better of, to master. Sc. Ods. 

1456 Sin G. Have Lat Arms (S. T.S.) 228 A scke man 
that may nocht our himself in syk a rage and malady. /did. 
271 Gif ony of thame may our bis falow, be ony habilitee or 
strenthe, or suteltee. 

4. ellipt. To get over; to pass over. dial. 

1825 Jasirson s.v.,' He never over'd the loss of that bairn’. 
1825 Brockett JV. C. Glass. s.v., I'm sadly afraid she'll never 
over it, 1835 Rorixson IWaitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It ower'd 
a bit’, it ceased a little,—the rain. (See KE. D.D.) 


Over- is used with adverbial, prepositional, and 
adjectival force, in combination with sbs.; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comb. with 
verbs; with adverbial force in combination with 
adjs., advbs., and prepositions. Its combinations 
are therefore exceedingly numerous, and, from the 
wide range of its meaning, very diverse in character. 
The following are the chief classes; but many 
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words have senses falling under two, three, or 
morc of these, and there are individual words in 
which the original sense of the prefix is so modified 
that it is diffieult to assign them to any class. In 
some of its uses, moreover, over is a movahle ele- 
ment, which can be prefixed at will to almost any 
verb or adjective of suitable sense, as freely as an 
adjective can be placed before a substantive or an 
adverb before an adjective. Although usnally 
hyphened or even written as one word, such com- 
binations are hardly dictionary facts; they are really 
syntactic combinations which make the use and 
construction of over in the particular position more 
clear and obvious. In some of these combinations, 
however, there is a closer unification of sense, and 
others have a long history which it is desirable to 
show, All important combinations of over, there- 
fore, including such as occur in more than one 
sense, and all such as seem to require explanation, 
are treated as Main words in their alphabetical 
places; of the unimportant or obvious ones, ex- 
amples are here given under the classes to which 
they belong, with a few illustrations; but no 
attempt is made to enumerate all that have been 
used, much less all that are possible. 

Ofer. like ufar- in Gothic, nédar- and ode~ in OHG,, 
otar in OS.,, aber in Ger, over in Du, yfer-, ofr-, of in ON) 
was already in OE. used in comb. with vbs., as eferelimban, 
oferceman, oferdén, oferdrincan, oferlibban; with sbs., as 
Sercaldorman, oferbrn, ofersegl, oferslop, oferwrit, oferlufn, 
oferbiternes;, with adjs., as ofergydden, afermeéte, ofermdbdagg, 
oferblive, aferfull, ofermicel; also in advbs. formed from 
adjs., and tn derivatives of phrases, as oferszllc, ofersawise 
from ofr sé Many of the OF. compounds are still in use, 
but the more part failed to live into ME., and the great 
Majority of existing eter. combinations are of Jater forma- 
tinn, chiefly since ¢ 1550. 

For the original stress of verbal and nominal compounds 
respectively, and later modifications, see Out-. As over is 
of two syllables, there is necessarily a subordinate stress on 
o, even in verbal compounds, where the main stress is on the 
root syllable. This rises in sense 27 to a distinct secondary 
stress, distinguishing e. g. o'ver-de mn? “bend too much ‘ from 
oocrbe ud ‘bend over’. In verse, the unstressed over- is 
often reduced to o'er-, a single stressless syllable, as o'er 
bend, oersha'dne; but ever. with main or secondary stress 
is not properly reduced to o'er unless the position allows 
the stress to be retained, as in o'¢r-cnawioured, o'eir-in- 
cw'rions, O¢crasswmption, ocr-repletion. See senses 27-30. 

I. Over- in spatial and temporal senses, and in 
uses directly related to these. 

1. With verbs, or with sbs. forming vbs., in the 
sense ‘over in space, on high, above the top or 
surface of’, as OVERBROOD, -CANOPY, -DROP, -HANG, 
“SOAR, etc. Also (4) in sense of ‘rising above, 
overtopping ', as OVER-RISE, -TOP, -TOWER; and (c) 
with the sense of position implying other notions 
of which it is a condition or element, as OVEREYE, 
Oven oon, Oventoy, OVERWEEP, which see. 

The compound verb is equivalent sometimes to the simple 
vb. with over adv. as in OverLAay, to lay (something) over; 
or, more frequently, to the simple vb. (usually intr.) with 
over prep., a5 in Overiane, to hang over (something), Ovrr- 
LiF, to lie over or above (something); but in many cases, as 
Oveaagcn, it is difficult or impossible to distinguish these. 

Examples: overd:llow, -bratuch, -cap, -cluster, 
-crown, -danugle, -dome, -droop, -frown, -glint, 
-helm, -hover, -leer, -pentise, -plumb, -spire, -stoop, 
“surge, -lip, -turrel, -visla, -wave, ete. 

1814 Cotrrince Lett, to J. Afurray (1895) 626 Any more 
peceant thing of Froth, Noise, an Impermanence, that 
may have "overbillowed it on the restless sea of curiosity. 
1850 Mrs. Brownine /shand xv, With trees that *overbranch 
Vhe sea. 1839 Fraser's Wag. XX. 44 The moon, rising with 
unclouded refulgence, *overcapped the crest of eternal 
forests. 1871 B, Taytor Faust (1875) I. iii. 60 Lo! in a 
shower Grapes that *o‘ercluster Gush into mnst. 18.. G. 
Mereottn Poems, Lark Ascending, Like water-dimples 
down atide Where nepl ripple *overcurls, 1869 Rrowninc 
Ring y Bk, x1. 1814 Like bubble that *o’erdomes a fly. 1881 
Hl. James Porty. Lady xxiii, High-walled lanes, into which 
--blossoming orchards *overdrooped and flung a perfume. 
1861 M. Arnoip Southern Night, There, where Gibraltar's 
cannon'd steep "O'erfrowns the wave. 1805 W. Taytor in 
Ann, Rev. 11. 544 Like the star which *over-hovered the 
manger at Bethlehem. 1850 Mas. Brownina Ifne of Cyprus 
ii, Cyclops’ mouth might plunge aright in, While his one 
eye “over-leered. 1631 Bratnwart UAinzies, Gamester 42 
A_broad-brim'd hat ‘o’erpentising his discontented looke. 
1888 Stevenson Slack Arrow 189 A piece of ruinous cliff... 
almost ‘overplumbed the deck. 1844 Mes. Brownixe 
Crowned § Buriad iii, Altars ‘overstooped Ry meck-eyed 
Christs, 1610 Witter é/exapla Daniel 94 Set ina plane, 
where no hils were, that it might not be *ouertipped by them. 
r810 W. Tavtor in Jfonthly Mag. XX1X. 418 Shall..No 
golden cloud of praise *O'erwave his way? 

b. Some verbal compounds oeeur chiefly or 
only in the pples. or gerund: ef. c. Such are 
over-ba nded, -be'ing, -placed, -shrined, etc. 

a 1653 G. Dante fdy/? ill. 89 The Lust of Tyrants (“over- 
bed, still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at Will. 
138a Wer 1 Atvgs vi. 18 And with cedre al the hows with 
ynforth was clothid, hauynge. .granyngis *onerbeynge (1388 
apperynge aboue, L. essinentes], @ 1618 SyLvesteR Alysterie 
g Rasta Father & Over All things, not ‘over-plac't. 1895 

|. W. Powe. Pliysiogy. Processes in Nat. Geog. Monogr. 

14 The overplacéd materials brought down by the floods. 
Isso Afirr. Afag. (1563) Aa viij, Standynge on a ladder, 
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*onershryned wyth the Tyborne, a meete trone for all suche 
-» Trayters. 4 

c. So in ppl. adjs. and vbli. sbs., as OvERHANG- 
ING, -SHADED, over-awaning, -bcetling, -bellying, 
-boding, -curling, -greeting, -~julting, -pending, 
-shelving, -swingtng, etc. (These may be formed 
to any extent.) 

18or Soutury, Thalaba xu. xiii, Above the depth four 
*over-awning wings..Bore up a little car, 1854 H. Mivuer 
Sch. & Schon iv. (1857) 78 A small stream came pattering.. 
from the *over-beetling precipice above. 1895 ReyNouos in 
Expositor Nov. 336 The strange and *overboding sense of 
man's life after death, 2895 J. Muir in Century Mag. June 
238/2 [Snow] in massive “overcurling cornices. 1799 H. 
Gurney Cupid § Psyche xiv. 31 From that “o'erjutting crag. 
1812 Axse Poumetre tr. Lichtenstein's Trav 1. eal pre- 
sentstheappearance ofahigh sunken “overshelving wall. 1859 
Dickens 2. Zwo Cities vi, Under the *over-swinging lamps. 

d. with sbs., in sense‘ situated above’ or ‘higher’; 
also, ‘the upper’ of two (or more) things: = OVER 
@. 1 25 OVERBRIDGE, -BROW, -CHEEK ; so o'verco-rd, 
-dey:house, -half, -park, -fool, -world. 

1513-14 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 663, j long Roppe 
for the kyln, iiijs., et j *overeorde, ijd. 1421-2 /bid. 303 Pro 
cariacione feni ad le *Overdeyhous, iiijs, ¢14§0 A/rrour 
Saluacioun 1463 On the *overhalf the Arche the watere no 
ferthere ranne. 1533 in Weaver I#'edis Wills (1890) 205 
Keper of his *overparke. 1535 CovERDALE /sa, xxxvi. 2 By 
the condite of the ‘onerpole. 1858 Sears A¢hanasta mt. ix. 
325 They pein men] believed there was an *overworld 
where God resided in space, and an underworld where all 
departed spirits were gathered together. 

e. Jn transferred senses ol ‘higher, upper’, e. g. 
in piteh, as OVERBLOW v., OVERSOUND, OVERTONE, 

2, With the sense ‘above in power, authority, 
rank, station’, In verbs, as OVERGOVERN, -LEAD, 
LORD, -MASTER, -RULE, -SWAY, etc. q.¥. 5 SO o-ver- 
comntia nd, -o'rder, etc. 

axr6oo Hoorer Lcd, Zod. vin, ii, $3 There is no higher 
nor greater that can in those causes “over-command them. 
1839 Battev Festus (1852) 521 May He who “over-orders all, 
Speed thee upon thy quest ! 4 

b. So in sbs. and adjs., derived from or related 
to vbs., as OVERRULE, -RULEN, -RULING, -SEER, 
-8WAY, etc.; also in other sbs., in sense of ‘higher, 
superior’, as OVER-KING, OVERLORD, etc.; so o'ver- 
chanter, -chief, -dignily, -god, -plot, -shepherd. 

1535 Goodly Primer Ps. xxii title), Itis the song of David, 
committed to the “overchaunter. 1853 J. STEVENSON tr. 
fieda's Keel. Hist. 505 Vf they should come into the presence 
of their *over-chief. 1607 Dav Zrav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 49 
Thongh my homillitie (1 vow by heauen) Doth not affect 
that *ouerdignitie, 1847 Emerson /"oens (1857) 122 Speaks 
not of self that mystic tone, But of the “Overgods alone. 
1882-3 Scuary Eucyel. Relig. Kaowd. V1. 1933 The lawful 
Sovershepherd (Ger. oderhirt] of the Protestants living in 
his see [I’aderborn}. 

3. With the sense of inclination to one side so 
as to lean over the space beneath. In vbs., as 
QVERBEND, -BIAS, -LEAN, -SAIL2, -WEIGH, q. v. 
Also in derived sbs. and adjs., as OVERBIAS, OVER- 
LEANING, etc. 

4, With the sense of passing across over head, 
and so ‘away, off’. In verbs, as OVERBLOW, 
“CARRY, -DRIVE, -GIVE, -GO, -PASS, etc., q.v. So 
in derived sbs, and adjs. 

5. With the sense of surmounting, passing over 
the top, or over the brim or edge. In verbs, as 
OVERCLIMB, -BOIL, -BRIM, -FLOW (q.v.), overdrbéle, 
burst, -well, etc. Sometimes (/) implying ‘pass- 
ing over without hitting, missing’, as OVERLEAF, 
-LOOK, -sHooT. Also (¢) fig. of surmounting or 
getting over an obstacle, an illness, a calamity, or 
the like, as Overcomr, b. Also in derived and 
related sbs, and adjs., as OVERFLOW, -FLOWING, 
-sreut, overbubbling, o'versplash, ete. 

1896 Gordey's Mag. Feb. 158/1 they showed such an “over- 
bubbling of good-nature. 1856 Mrs. 11. O. Conant Eng. 
Bible Transé. i (1881) 3 Outraged humanity has “overburst 
the bounds of discreet submission. 1888 Srurceon Serv. in 
Voice (N. Y.) 3 May, A sort of “over-splash of the great 
fountain of mercy. 1869 Brackxmore Lorna D. xix, ‘The 
water “overwelled the edge. 


6. With the sense of motion forward and down, 
and hence of overturning, inversion, In verbs, as 
OVENRBALANCE, -BEAR, -BEAT, -BLOW, -CAST, -SET, 
-THROW, -TURN, ete. So in derived sbs. and adjs., 
as OVERBEARING, -FALL, -SET, -TURN, etc. 

7. With the sense ‘down upon from ahove’. In 
verbs, a8 OVERCOME, -FALL, -GANG, -GO, -LEAP, 
-LOOK, -SEF, ete., q. ¥. 

8. With the sense ‘upon the surface generally, all 
over, so as to prevail or abound over, cover, hide’. 
In verbs, as OVERCLOUD, to cloud (a thing) over, 
cover over with cloud, OvERCLOTHE, -COVER, -GLAZE, 
“GROW, -HEAP, q. v. So overha‘lm, -bepa'tch, -black, 
-blind, -cheer, -curtain, -dark, -darken, -dash, 
drench, -dust, -encrust, file, fling, flower, -froth, 
Sruit, -gall, -gird, -gloss, -hurl, -husk, -ink, -lace, 
-lelter, -mtoss, + -notnt, -prich, -rust, scatter, -scent, 
-scourge,-stratch,-scribble, -sculptire, -seal, -shower, 
-stlver, -spangle, -spaiter,-stain, stud, -web, -wheal, 
-wipe, -wound, ete. 


OVER-. 


a@185 Moin Child's Burial v, That.‘ the joy of grief’ (as 
Ossian sings) *o’erbalm'd the very air. @1657 LoveLacr 
Poeuts (4864) 164 Me thought she look'd all *ore-bepatch’d 
with stars, 16x3-28 Dantrt Coll. //ist. Eng. (1626) 6 (Gildas) 
*ouer-blacks them [the Britons] with such vgly deformities. 
1613 F. Rowarrs Xev. Gos, 78 If self-loue and couetousnesse 
did not *oucrblind and entangle the men of this age. 1555-8 
Puaer 4eneid 1. Bivb, Mis mother... with a roset youth 
his eies and countnaunce “overchesred, 1577 Zest.12 Patri. 
archs (1706) 52 If you be *overdarkned with wickeduess. 
1589 GREENE Orfharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. zo Lina- 
ments, wherevpon this native colour was *ouerdasht. 1390 
— Ort, Fur. Wks. (Rildg) 11/1, 1 stand amaz'd deep 
*over-drench'd with joy. 1606 Swaks. 77. & Cr. in iit 
179 And giue to dust, that is a litle guilt, More laud 
then guilt *oredusted. 1632 Lirucow Yraz. x, The Hals.. 
niost exqnisitly “ouer-filed, and indented with Mosaicall 
worke, 3876 Rrowntnc Nat. Magic i, Rmbowered With— 
who knows what verdure, “o’erfruited, *a'erflowered? 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. §& Cr. v. iii. 54 Their eyes “ore-galled, with 
recourse of teares. 1641 Mitton Ch. Goat, vi. (1851) 
125 When the gentle west winds shall open the fruitful! 
bosome of the earth thus “over-girded by your imprison. 
ment, 1673 HICKERINGILL Gregory Mather Greydeard 145 
This realm was..*overhurl'd with the new modern orthodox, 
1824 Bepvors Let. Dec, in Poems p. xxxvi, Lost to German 
and all humane learning, *o’erhusked with sweet dozing 
sloth, 1855 Browntnc Cleon 2 The sprinkled isles, Lily on 
lily, that *o’erlace the sea. 1847 Pont.ox Course 7. vit. (1860) 
+87 *O’erletter'd by the hand Of oft frequenting pilgrims, 
1610 G. Fiercure Christ's Tri. xx, Our ships so *over- 
moss't, and brands so deadly hlown. ¢1550 Liovp 7reas. 
Ffealth (1585) X ij, *Over noyut the burned place therewith, 
for it Rett wonderfullye. 1535 Latimer Servs. 21st Suad, 
Trinity Wks, 1. 28 How hath this truth *over-rusted with 
the pope's rust? 1655 Funrer Ch. /éist. vinw i. 8.1 *Over. 
sented with the fragrant ointment of this Prince's memory. 
1535 CovrrvaLe 2 £sdras vi. 20 Whan the worlde, .shalbe 
*ouersealed, then wyl I do these tokens. 1608 Suaks, 
Per, w. iv. 26 Pericles... With sighs shot through, and 
biggest tears “*o'er-shower'd, Leaves Tarsus. a@ 1628 F. 
Grevi. Sidney (1652) 176, 1 beheld this grave subject.. 
*over-spangled with lightnesse. 1395 Suaks. FoAr 1. i, 236 
Our hands,,besmear’d and ‘oucr-staind With slaughters 
pencill. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vit. Wks. 7997/2 Those 
synnes onely whiche are with the pencell of daily prayer 
*ouerwyped, — 

b. So with ppl. adjs, and vbl. shs., as OvEr- 
GROWN, -GROWTH, -LAYER, -LYING, etc.; so over~ 
noting, -wooded adjs.; o:verscri:bble sb. 

1567 Drant /forace Bij, Correcting and perfyting them 
with *ouernotyng hand. 1890 E. Jounson Kise Christendon 
39 We may distinguish in this great palimpsest the old 

oman Scripture from the monkish *over-scribhle. 1 
CoLertpGe Lime-tree Bower 10 The roaring dell, *oer- 
wooded, narrow, deep. 

ec, With sbs. in the sense ‘ overlying, govering, 
worn over or above’, ‘upper or outer’ (cf. OVER 
a. 1b); as in OVERBODY, -CLOTH, ~coAT, -DRESS, 
“GLAZE, -SHOE, etc.; so o'ver-boulice, -ca:pe, -cloak, 
collar, -guiter, -gowt, -jacket, -shirt, etc.; also 
attrib. or adj,, as OveRcur, 

1470-85 [see OVER GARMENT]. 1869 Routledge's Fv. Boy's 
Aun, 347 He wore a bright scarlet over-shirt. 1893 Awier. 
Missionary Oct. 325 Many of the people wear cotton over- 
cloaks, 1895 Darly News 5 Feb. 6/6 The elaborate over- 
jacket of the Louis XV period. 1897 IVests. Gas. 15 July 
3/2 A design demanding some skill in the arrangement of its 
overbodice. fod. U.S. Advt., These leggings are a sort of 
overgaiter made of waterproof material 


9. With the sense of motion over a surface 
generally, so as to cover in whole or part; also of 
Motion to and fro npon or all over; as in Over- 
BLOW, ~BREDE, -GANO, -GLIDE, -RIDE, -RUN, -SWEEP, 
ete. So overbrea:k, -brow' se, -cireulate,-range, -riol, 
-rush, -scour, -skim, -slur, -trail, -twist, ~whisper, 
ete. Also with derived sbs, and adjs., as Over- 


THRUST, 

1850 Browninc Laster Day xvii, A final belch of fire .. 
*Overbroke all heaven. 1860 Mrs. BrowninG Soul's Traved- 
fing viii, Banks too steep To he *o'erbrowzid by the sheep. 
1632 Lipucow Sra. y. 229 That Orient maiesty arising to 
*ouercirculate the earth. 1840 Brownine Sorded/o 1, 216 
Too sure to *over-riot and confound. .each brilliant islet 
with itself. ¢1g90 Greenr #¥, Bacen xv. 4 To scud and 
*ouer-scour the earth in poast. 1812 Sururey in Hoge 
Life (1858) 1. 383 Without. employing any kind of declama- 
tion, *overslurring, or sophistry. 1833 Texsvson Lady a, 
Shalott Poems 10 The liule iste is... *overtrailed With 
roses. 1806 J. GrAnAME Birds Scot. 4o Ivy close, that “over- 
twisling binds. 

10. With the sense ‘across, from side to side, to 
the other side (L. ¢rams)’; as OVERBRING, -CARVE, 
“CROSS, -DRAW, etc, So over-festoon, -link, -send, 
-split, ete. 

1840 Browninc Sordello 1. 662 Thus thrall reached thrall: 
He *o’erfestooning every interval. 1599 Hakcuyr Voy. 1. 
un. 97 A bridge made of many barges, *oueninked al together 
with two mightie cheines. 1382 Wyciir Yude. iii. 28 ‘The 
foordis of Jordan that *ouersenden [Vulg. frassoiteunt]in 
to Moab, 1§93 Yed/-Troth's N,V. Gift 29 Loyalty re- 
covereth a world of *oversplit infirmities. 

b. So in derived sbs. and adjs., as Overcut, etc. 

11. With the sense of bringing or gaining over 
to a party, opinion, etc. In verbs, as OvER- 
BRIBE, -INTREAT (-ent/rea?), -PERSUADE, g. Vv. So 
over-fo'rce, -t nfluence, -pray, -tenipl, 

1603 Dravron Bar, Wars vi. ixii, Pha:bus (she said) was 
*over-forc'd by art. 1762 Life Sprat in Biogr. Dict. X. 486 
‘He owns himself to have been *over-influenced to it hy the 

owers above. 1610 G. Fietcnea Christ's Vict. 1. xxvii, 

be judge might partiall be, and *over-prayed. 1643 Mu.ton 
Divorce 1. xiv, Lest the soul of a Christian. should be 
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*over-tempted and cast away. 1749 Firtoinc Zon Yones 
xvi ii, A small breach of friendship which he had been 
over-tempted to commit. 

-b. So with derived sbs, and adjs., as Ovrnr- 
PERSUASION, and other sbs. as + OVER-MONEY, 

12. With the sense of‘ across a boundary’; hence, 
of transgression ; as in OVERGANG, -Go, -LASH, etc, 
Also in derivatives, as OVERLASHING. 

13. With the sense ‘beyond a point or limit, 
farther than’; in vbs., as OVERFLY, -Go, -GRrow, 
“REACH, over-cla'sf, etc. Also in derivatives, as 
OvERGOING. 

1975 ApMR Avar. Jd, 310 The hunter..makes off to 
a sappling, which the bear by over-clasping cannot climh. 

14. With the sense as in OverTAKE, qv. So in 
OVERCATCH, “GET, -HALE, -HAUL, -HENT, -HIE, -NIM. 

15. With the sense as in OVERHEAR, q.v. So in 
OVERLISTEN, OVERSEE 4. 

16. With the sense ‘all through’ (something 
extended), ‘through the extent of’, ‘from begin- 
ning to end’; in vbs., as OVERLOOK, -NAME, -FASS, 
“READ, -VIEW, ¢cte. 

17, With the senses ‘through’, ‘to the end of’ 
ia time; ‘to an end or issne’, ‘to extinction’ (= 
Ovt- 15 b); in vbs., as OVERDASS, -RUN, -SEY 5 50 
overdream, -diuwre, -last, -waste. 

1818 Mitman Savor 171 As though they had *o'erdream'd 
Vhe churlish winter, 1633 J. Dont /dist. Septuagint 197 
of Aristens hath ‘overdured those tlimes. 

wES fxas & L'syche Jan. x, She begs but 
asta day. 1603 Drayton Sar, Wars 
one regarded to maintaine the light, Which being 
*over-wasted, was gone out, 

18. With the sense ‘ beyond’ in time, ‘too long’, 
‘too late’; in vbs., as OVERBIDE, -KEEP, -LIVE, 
“STAY, elc.; So overdwrry. In shs. in the sense 
‘surviving’, as o'ver-belie’f, -structure. 

1843 Lyrron Last Bar, wv. iv, | have oveitarried, my lard, 
igor W.W. Pevionin Contemp, Acc, Dec. 838 Some of them 
are over-beliefs, preserving the traditions of their great past. 

19. With the sense ‘remaining over’ or ‘in 
addition or excess’, ‘surplus’, ‘extra’; as in vb. 
OVERLEAVE; in sbs. as OVERDEAL, OVERTIME; so 
over-hours, -matler, -wages, 

1834 *Over hours [sce Over a. 3). 1887 Rocers in Con- 
temp, Rev, May 686, ] was astonished at discovering where 
the worst cases of over-hours were. 1887 /’ad/ A/adl G. 
5 Feb. 5/2 It contains seven pages of ‘ *over-matter' put in 
type for ‘ Fors’ but never before published. 1896 O.ustep 
Slave States 103 All that they choose to do more than this 
they are paid for..; and invariably: this “over-wages is used 
hy the slave for himself... Nearly all gained by overwork $5 
a month, 

20. With the notion of repetition, ‘over again’; 
in vbs., as OVERACT, -HEAR, -READ, -SAY; in sbs., 
as Overcome, -worp. So overgueatth, OE. ofer- 
ewedan, 10 say over again, repeat; o'ver-fourght 
ppl. adj. 

97% Blickl, Hout. 15 We hit sceolan eft ofercwepan. s1goa 
Westm. Gaz 3 lec. 4/2 ‘There is something of an over- 
fought battle, and a slaying of the slain, 

21. With the sense of overcoming, putting down, 
or getting the better of, by the action or thing 
expressed; in vbs., as OVERAWE, -BRAVE, -DARE, 
“FACE, q.¥.3; so overbray:, -cho'ke, -cow, -dase, 
-deave, -drowse, -fright, -lume, -notse, -slifle, war, 
-wrestle. So in verbal derivatives, as overcowed, etc. 

It is possible that everdurden, overcark, overload, over- 
uvigh, and the like, belong originally here, rather than to 27. 

1876 Bracke Songs Relig. § Life 202 ‘To “overbray The 
voice of grave authority, 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxx. 
(1632) 102 We have altogether *overchoked her [Nature]. 
1834 Princre AZ, Sk. x. gr2uote, One fcels oneself fairly 
**overcowed ’, and dare nat even aspire to be heard. 1632 
Quar.es Diz. Kancies W. xxxii, (1660) 64 She smiles, she 
wonders, being *foverdaz’d With his bright beams, stands 
silent, stands amaz'd. 1817 Worpsw. lerva/ Ode iv, To lie 
and listen—ull *o'er-drowséd sense Sinks, hardly conscious 
of the influence. 1711 Suartesr, Charac, (1737) 1. 88 This 
-cou'd never have been acted by other than mean spirits, 
such as had been held in_awe, and ‘over-frighted by the 
magi. 1794 J. Wittiams Shrove Tursday 3 When .. lesser 
planets Phoebus had ‘o’erlumed. a1 Cowley Great. 
ness in Verses & Ess, (1687) 126 No Mirth or Musick *over- 
noise your Fears. 1666 W. Bocuurst Lotmographia 25 
*Overstifling and weakening people with too much sweating. 
1589 Warner Add, Eng, v. xxv. Qijb, The chiefe and grauest 
of the Peeres, did *oner-warred flye Into the Woods, 1590 
Spenser /. Q. t. vii. 24 When life recover'd had the raine, 
And “over-wrestled his strong enimy, 

II. Over- in the sense of ‘over or beyond’ in 
degree or quality; hence, of surpassing, excelling, 
exceeding, excess, 

22. With the nolion of doing some action over or 
beyond another agent, of going beyond, surpassing, 
or excelling in the action denoted by the simple 
vb, In verbs, as OVERBID 2, OVERLEAP 4, OVER- 
RUN 9; sooveramble, -bandy, -bark, -blaze, -cackle, 
-chant, -cry, -perk, -ring, -ruff, -scream, -smite, 
squeak, -stare, etc. 

1582 Stanvnurst /encis 1. (Arb) 28 Herpalicee, sweeft 
queene, steeds strong “onerambling. 1592 Nase ?. 
Pennilesse ij b, He so far outstript him in vilanious words, 
and ‘ouerbandied him in bitter tearmes. 6ga Sctatrr Civ, 
Magistracy (1653) 2 The sparkling of the one, “overblazed 
the duskishnesse of the other. 1562 *Ouercakill [see Over- 
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crow), 1628 Suimeny Wridy Fair One 1. ii, An hundred 
nightingales Shall fall down dead..For gricf to be *o’er- 
chanted, 1572 Goupinc Cadetu on J's, x\vili. 3 That that 
gorgeousnesse or that loftines *overperk not Gods power, 
1604 TM. aint & Nightingale Civ, He walkt the chamber 
with such a pestilent Gingle, that his Spurs *onersqueakt 
the Lawyer. 1596 Suaxs. Alevch. bo. i, 27, T would 
*ore-stare Lhe sternest eies that looke ; Out-braue the heart 
most daring on the earth. 

b. In verbs formed on sbs., with the sense of 
surpassing in, or in the role of, as over-dacdh, 
-mucttitude; esp. in nonce-phrases, as overvospel 
the gospel,over- Macpherson Macpherson, over: puppy, 
cle. Ch Our 21, 23. 

1606 Sttaks. 7. & Crt. iii, 320 The seeded Pride.. must 
or now be cropt, Or shedding breed a Nursery of like euil 
To ouer-bulke vs all 1634 Manion Comus 731 The herds 
would uver-inultitude their Lords. 1647 Warp dénp. Cobler 
17 He will outlaw the Law, .. over-Gospell the Guspell. 
1735 SuERWAN in Agoifers Lett, (1768) VV. 12y My two 
puppies have over pupypied their puppyships, 1826 Sour Hey 
Lett, 0856) VV. 17 Thisis over-Macphersoning Macpherson, 

23. In reflexive vbs., with the sense of surpassing 
oneself, i. e. one’s former or ordinary achicvements, 
one’s vapacity, strength, ctc.; often with the sense 
of exhausting onesclf by the action; sometimes 
merely of doing to excess or too much, as in 27: 
as OVERBLUOM itself, OVERDRINK, -FAT, -SLEEP 
oneself ; so over-bow'l, over: plol, over-folk, ele. 

1886 Daily News 6 Sept. 3/4 He will ‘over-bow! himself 
if he is nut very careful. 1748 Ricuanosonx Clarissa (3811) 
IV. 57, | have “overeplotted myself, 1853 Miss Yoscr Zee 
of Kedel, xii, She has *over-polked herself in London, and 
is sent here for quiet and country air. 

24, In sense ‘more than’: with verbs, as OvEn- 
BALANCE, -FILL, -MATCH, -MATE, cle.; so ove7- 
conipensale, -conguer, Empty, -cgual, -fil, -ovcr'come, 
parallel, -satésfy. 

1768-74 Tucker ¢. Nat. 11234) 1. 673.4 damage..which 
will be ‘over-compensated by its produce to the party 
sustaining it, xs60z Carrnw Corawadé 64b, The women 
would be verie loth to come behinde the fashion, in new- 
fanglednes .. if not in costlynes,.. which perhaps might 
*oucr-empty their husbands purses, 1716 AL. Davirs 4 then, 
Brit. 11.160 Bona is *over-equall’d by Bisheps Kidder and 
Ken, 1926-31 Watpron ds/v of Maa \1065) 72 Shoes .. of 
such a monstrous length and bigness, that they would 
infinitely havg *over-fitted the feet of the giants set up in 
Guild-hall. 1647 Traee Conan, Nom, viii, 37 We do ‘over. 
overcome, because through faith in Christ we overcome 
before we fight. 620 For /évea 1. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Nor 
shall [it] euer [be] ‘ouer-paraileled by any age succeeding. 
1609 Be. Hate No Peace w. Konte § 12 Who can abide that 
any mortall man should *oner-satisfie God for his sinnes ? 

b. So in derivatives: also in other adjs., as OVER- 
DUE, OVERFULL, 0 ver comple le, ower-wormantly, 

1868 G. Strrnens Auaic Mon, 1, 280 The alphabet thus 
inscribed being occasionally incomplete or "overcomplete, 
1682 Dryvvex Duke of Guise 1. iii, Such an habitual *over- 
womanly goodness. ‘ 

25, With the sense ‘exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly’. In verbs, often rendering L. sefer-, as 
OVERARBOUND, -FLOURISH, -GLAD, -GRIEVE, -HIGH, 
“HOPE, -Joy, etc. In adjs., as OVERDEAR, o:z7r- 
excelling, over-glorious. Now obs. or arch, the 
sense having usually passed into 27. 

@ 1656 Br. Hau Jars, Wordd ut. i, Those ‘over-excelling 
glories of the good Angels. 1633 Forp ‘7s /ity vv, How 
*over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, ‘Triumphing over 
infamy and hate! = 

26. With the sense ‘to a greater extent, or at 


a greater rate, than is usual, natural, or intended ; 
too far’, In verbs, as OVERACT, -BID, -BUY, 
“CARRY, -COUNT, -ENTER, -ESTEEM, -ESTIMATE, 
“HOLD, -LAUNCH, LET, -PAV, -PRIZE, -RATE, -SELL, 
ete. In adjs., as OVERAWFUL, ele. 

27-30. With the sense ‘in or to excess, too 
much, too’, Now a leading sense of over- in 
combination with verbs, adjectives, snbstantives, 


and adverbs. 

In mod.Eng. very common with a negative (esp. in adjs. 
and their derivatives), as in sof over-drave, not over-oblizing, 
‘he was not over-pleased with the resudt ; in which not oowr- 
is said by litotes for ‘not quite enough’, ‘somewhat de- 
ficiently": nef over-wise = rather wanting in wisdom. 

‘This sense was approached in Gothic by the adj. a/urfud/s 
‘full to overflowing’, and the vb. «/arwahsian ‘to grow 
excecdingly' (repr. Gr, brepavgarecy); it was frequent in ON,, 
expressed Ly o/7-, of, before adjs, nouns of quality and 
action, rarer with vhs.; occasional in OHG. (udare3jax, 
ubartrinchan, -trenkan, ubarfulll; &. MAG, wervol). In 
OE, it occurs in many adjs., a few vbs. and numerous 
derivative or other sbs. In OE. and the cognate langs., 
over was in true combination; its generalized use in mod. 
Eng. renders it much more a distinct element, often merely: 
in syntactical combination, so that, except in a few words 
of old standing, it is usually hyphened to the word which it 
qualifies, ’ 

In verhs, there is a distinct secondary stress on o7e7- which 
may, in case of antithesis or emphasis, become the main stress, 
Adjectives, substantives, and adverbs have normally even 
stress: over-a'pt, over-abste'utions, OVErWOTTY, O'Ver- 


 otftens either stress being liable ta be subordinated, ac- 


cording 10 the construction and emphasis, Thus, aa o'ver- 
apt scholar, we think him over-apt; we want en igs, 
not over-cuiture, Yun this sense, over is rarely contracte: 
in verse to o’er-, and properly only where the stress can be 
retained, as in o'e:r-ena* noured, 


27. With verbs (or with sbs, or adjs. forming 
verbs). A few occur in OE., e.g. oferdén, -drencan, 


OVER-. 


-drincan, -fyllan, -sieman, -sprecan (some of which 
however only approach this sense, or can be other- 
wise explained). ME. added to these, a 1300, 
OVERCARK, -CHARGE (F. surcharger); @ 1400 
OVERHEAT, -LADE, -PRAISE, -RUN, over-dread, 
-sup; @1500 OVERDRIVE. In the 16th century 
they began to abonnd, as OVERBLOW, -ROIL, 
-BURDEN, -RUSY, -CLOY, -CRAM, -DARE, -EAT, -FEAR, 
-GORGE, -LABOUR, -LOAD, -LOVE, -PLEASE, -REACH, 
“ROAST, -Woo, over-bake, -black, -cull, -dull, -iteh. 
By 1600 it had become allowable to prefix over- 
to any vb. whose sense admitted of it, so that we 
find, besides those cntered as Main words: 

ai7oover-affltct, -argue, -cherish, -chill, -cleave, 
-commentd, -confule, -creed, ~doze, -engage, -expect, 
Saucy, feel, fix, -gird, -grace, -grasp, -honour, 
-huow, -linger, -loath, -magnify, -mart, -meddle, 
-mix, -motsten, -multiply, -nourtsh, -oblige, -pam- 
fer, -preface, promise, ~prove, -reward, -Sauce, -sot, 
«stove, -thich, -ttll, -wilify,-worship, ete. 

a 1800 o:ver-argontse,-boast, «digest,-gratify nurse, 
-pepper, ~plot, ~possess, -relax, etc. 

aiyoo over-blame, -bcok, -borrow, -bowl, -breed, 
-cultivate, -damn, -dance, -decorate, -doctrinize, 
-edit, -educale, -egg, -eniphasize, -enjoy, -enrich, -ex- 


aggerale, express, fag, fatten, -feast, fee, flatten, 
flog, -camble, -generalise, -gun, -hate, -horse, 
-humanice, -inflate, -influence, insure, -Job, -kick, 
land, -learn, -mill, -objectify, -organtze, -pack, 
-peacock, -pet, -plum, -puff, -quarter, -race, -rap- 
turice, -represent, -scare, -serub, -slander, -staff, 
-teach, -worry, etc. 

1645 Be. Hau Remedy Discontents 69 Hee that ‘over- 
afflicts his body, kills a Subject. 1598 “fudario Lij, But 
let them not bee*ouerbaked. 1593 Nasue CArists T. Wks. 
(Garosart) FV, or Shuld F "oner-blacke mine Incke, perplexe 
pale Paper..with the sadde tedious recitall? 1896 Newron 
Dict, Birds Introd, 35 We ust not “over-blame those who 
caused it, 1657-83 Evetyn /fist, Nedig. (1850) 1, 231 En- 
deavour that we do not *over-cherish their emotions and 
solicitudes, 1664 -— Nat. //ort. Jan. in Sylva ete. (1729) 
191 Such seeds are in peril of heing..*over-chill'dand frozen, 
1616 Screi. & Marky, Country Farue 352 Take heed, 
not to “ouer-eleane the stocks of your trees, 1605 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas, Sonn, fate Peace xxxvi, One *ouer-Crecds, 
another Creeds 1oo-short. 1593 Nasue Four Lett. Con, 
Wks. (Grosart) IT, 231, } do not *overcnll my own workes. 
1809 Han. More Col/eds 1. xxi. 318 Such a fear of “over. 
cultivating learning, that [etc.} 1303 R. Brunne Aandi, 
Syune 5166 Holde a evene hem betwene Nat *over-drede 
ne overwene, 1597 J. avxe Royal Exch. 31 The multi- 
tnde of there worcks *over dulleth and burdeneth. a 1680 
Cuarnock Affrié. God (1834) 11. 127 He never *over- 
engageth himself ahove his ability. 1635 Br. PeTeRboro’ 
in Aucedench MSS.1. 275 Your Lordship.. might weil judge 
me otherwise, if I should *over-fancy that way. | 161% 
Beaum. & Fi. Atag & No Ning 1. i, You think to *oner 
grace me with The marriage of your sister. x755 J/an 
No. ra 4 The drunkard, who seeks his pleasure in drink, 
*aver-gratifies his appetite. 1805 Nri.son 2 Jan. in Nienlas 
Disp. (1846) VU. 313 The Ventnra,.is *over-guaned. 18313 
Weuuscton in Garw. Desp. X. 77 Great care must be 
taken..not to ‘overhorse any [regiments]. Too many 
horses are worse than too few. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec, 
(1632) 93 So huge a multitude of..works as in this over- 
ranke age mens finger *over-itching have produced. 1639 
Futter Moly War ut. xiv. (1647) 133 Neither ignorant of 
his greatnesse, nor *over-knowing it. 1874 1, ‘VoL.tEmMacnE 
in /ortn, Rev, Feb, 238 A lesson which .. most Englishmen 
have already “overlearnt. 1642 Feuter Holy & Prof. St. 
i. i. 242 He loves not to “over-liager any in an afflicting 
hope, but speedily dispatcheth the fears or desires of his 
expecting clients. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne (send. Ep. 28 
The Chymistes.. *overmaguifying their preparations. @ 1700 
Crrecu (J.), Little pleasure *overmixt with woe. 1626 

Bacon Syfva § 422 It will *aver-Moisten the Roasts, so as 
the Wormes will eate them. a@x656 Be. Hate Aes, U%s, 
(1660) 13 Our Romanists exceed ..both in *over-multiplying 
and over-magnifying of it, 1658 Ostorn Adv. Son Wks. 
(1673) 80 If it be dangerous to *over-oblige a King, it is 
mortal in relation toa Free-State. 1633 Be. Hatt Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 123 Who would *over-pamper a body, for the 
worms? 1720 R. Mean Plague Pref., Wks. (1762) 233 Wrong 
notions. .may sometimes *over-possess their minds. 41754 
= Fevers ii. ibid. 482 That very warmth,, becoming pre- 
judicial, by “over-relaxing the fibres, 1682 WurLeR Fourn, 
Greece 312 We had like ta have *over-sawc'd it [the Supper) 
with wine, a 1643 J. Suvte Yudgem. & Alercy (1645) 119 
Men have so *oversotted themselves, that. they have turned 
the courses of men, 1393 Lanen. 7%. /'/, C. vis. 429 Ech 

loton. .“ouer-sopede at my soper. 1601 Hotrann Pitny 

. 58§ Nothing is lesse profitable, and expedient, than to 
labor a ground exceeding much, and to *ouer-til it, 1651 
Baxter /nf. Baft. 345, 1 quickly found too many over. 
valning it, and some *overvilifying it. 18.. in A/acn. Mag, 
(1880) X LI. 225 Overworked, “over-worried, Over-Croker'd, 
over-Murray'd. 1635 *Over-worship [see OvrRPRAISE). 


b. This use is often found with pa. pples., when 
the other parts of the verb occur with over- rarely 
or not at all: as in over-agitated, -answered, -as- 
sessed, -biften, -bred, -browned, -brushed, -chafed, 
-chased, -chidden, -coached, -corned, -culled, -cum- 
bered, delighted, -disctplined, -discounted, -dunged, 
-exacted, -exalted, -explained, -fagged, -famed, 
fawned, furnished, -goaded, ~handicapped, -ha- 
vassed, ~helped, -hurried, -iniported, -instructed, 
iodized, -listed, -mortgaged, -mucked, -pained, 
-pointed, -polished, -protracted, -provoked, -ravished, 
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-represented, -restored, -retched, -rigged, -sated, 
«saturated, «scented, -seasoned, -seeded, -settled, 
smitten, -soaked, -stalled, -stent, -~stored, -stowed, 
-stuffed, -sweated, -thronged, -tippled, -tutored, 
-vexed, -withered, etc. 

1649 Bp. Hatt Cases Conse, mt, vii. 290 What is fit to be 
determined in a business so *over-agitated. 1851 RUSKIN 
Stones Wen. 1. App. viii. 364 They [plates]. are *over-bitten, 
they are hastily drawn, 1659 GaunEN Tears Church Pref, 
14 *Over-bred, and too much Gentlemen, 1806 A. Hunter 
Cufina (ed. 3) 117 ‘Take care that it be not *overbrowned, 
1561 Hottyeusu /fom, Afoth.21 It is good for the stomake 
that is *ouerchafed. 1616 Suerte. & Marku, Conatry Farme 
666 Nature will not be *ouer-chased. 1565 Jewen Def 
sl fol, (1611) 620 To be too careful, and *ouercombred about 
the indgements of mortal Men. «1600 Hooker Serm 
Pride i. Wks, 1888 II]. 598 The fearful estate of iniquity 
*over-exalted. 1642 Fuuter //oly & /ref St. v. xviil. § 14 
The city. .was instantly conqnered, whose strength was much 
*over-famed. 1602 Breton Jother's Blessing xliii, And 
never be with flatterers “onerfawnd. 1703 CoLuier ss. 
11.158, 1 dontthink myself *over-furnished, 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess. der. ut. vi, (1876) £42, Lam *overinstrncted for my return. 
1878 Auxey /’hotogr. (1881) 62 The solution is ‘*over-lodized "s 
that is, it is super-saturaied with silver iodide. 1665 Coun. 
Col. Rec, (1852) 11. 23 Mr. Edward Palmes appeales to this 
Court .. for being *ouerlisted by James Rogers and Cary 
Latham. 1868 Dublin Uniw. Vag, The travelling histrionics 
commemorated, or rather *over-over-colaured by Crabbe, 
189 Greenr Jenaphon (Arb.) 25 When thou art *over- 
pained with passions. 1725 Brackwatt Sacr, Class. I. 1. ii. 
$5.85 A judicious ear would be offended with a style *over- 

olish‘d. 1633 Be. Hast. Occas, Medit, (1851) 149 Te grieves 
niin, to be *over-provoked to our punishment. 1900 Daily 
News 17 Oct. 4/5 In Wales the Liberals are *over-represented. 
Inthe predominant partner the ‘Tories are over-represented. 
1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram. vy. 18 Shee is *ouer- 
rigued. 1819 SUELLEY Cyclops 507 I'm. . With the yonng feast 
*over-sated. 3621 Fuevcuer /élerti ww. ii, Had L been 
*over-season’d with base anger, And suited all occasions to 
my mischiefs. 1615 W. Lawson Conatry éousew. Gard, 
(2626) 22 One could not thrive for the throng of his neigh- 
bours. .like a Corne-field ‘ouer-seeded, or a towne ouer- 
peopled. 1639 W. Wuatetey frofolypes u. xxvi, (1640) 
82 Be uot ‘over-seted in a purpose about things of this 
nature. 1628 Gauik Pract. The. (1629) 153 That we are 
cither vnacquainted, or ‘ouerstalled with i. 1986 //ar‘st 
Rig in Chambers Pap. A/a. Scot. P. (1862) 46 Frae this 
they tell, as how the rent O° sic a room was_“overstent, 
1697 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ix, 208 The Ocean it self 
would have been long since *over-stored with Fish, 1610 
Hotaann Camden's Brit. 493 Richard the last Abbot... being 
*ouer-tipled as it were with wealth. 1691 Norats /ract, Disc. 
Pref. 6 They suffer in their Morals by being *over-tutour‘d, 
as some men do in their Health by being over-physick'd. 

28. With adjectives, simple or derivative, 

These appear already in OF. and the cognate langs. In 
OE. nearly 30 examples are recorded, including oferfdide, 
oerceald, ofereald, oferfett, oferfull, ofergrédiz, oferhéah, 


oferhtid, Wen, oferranc; oferete, lol, ofersprecol, 
Cferelenged, ofermédis, oferméddlic, cic. In OF, these were 


treated as true compounds. In ME. over was often written 
separately, and its use began to be extended beyond the 
words handed down fram OK, Since ¢1500, the tendency 
has been to treat over as a movable element which can 
he prefixed at will to any adj.; and in Se, and north, Eng, 
dialects, where ewer, owre is the regular equivalent of 
Standard Eng, ¢oo, it is always written as a separate word. 
Tn literary Engtish it is usually hyphened, exc. ina small 
number of combinations of ancient standing and frequent use, 
which are usually written as single words: e.g. OvERFoxn, 
Overeutt, OverMuen, ete, Dut even in literary Eng., over 
is sometimes treated as a sepurate word, and the conscions- 
ness that it is such is seen in the colloquial strengthened 
fori over and abez'e, ‘not over and above particular’. 


The more important of these are treated as Main 
words: see OVERACTIVE, -BITTER, *BOLD, -BUSY, 
ctc, Other examples are: Of OE. age overdblithe. 

a@1400 over-sou'r, -steadfast, -wroth, 

213500 over-bind, -covetous, -dainty, -delicious, 
felon, foul, -good, -huge, -mighty. 

a1600 o'ver-a'pt, -baseé, -battle, -capable, -captions, 
-charitable, -childish, -corrupt, -deep, -extreme, 
Saint, faithful, fierce, foolish, frail, -gamesome, 
cgeneral, -gentle, ~greasy, -gross, -haught, -heinous, 
-tdle, -insolent, -lightheaded, -lofty, -meck, -merry, 
-ordinary, "ey Ma -passionate,-pert,-piteous ,-plau- 
sible, -plentiful, -politic, -potent, -presumptuous, 
-prolix, -prone, -rife, -rude, -russet, -Sapless, -stvere, 
-slack, -small, -soft, -stale, -stately, -timorous, -lrue, 
vehement, -younsg, etc, 

aijoo over-abstemious, -apprehensive, -barren, 
-big, -bookish, -bounteons, -careless, -circumspect, 
-copious, -courteous, ~coy, -distant, -exquisite, -fac- 
Hous, -fellowly, fit, frequent, -fruitful, -godly, 
-grateful, -guilly,-haughty,-heady,-holiow,-homely, 
-honest, -inclinable, -just, -lascivions, -lawyerlike, 
laxative, -lewd, -licentious, -lively, -logical, -toose, 
-malapert, -mean, -mereciful, -mild, -moist, nimble, 
-obedient, -obese, -obseguious, -open, -orthodox, 
-oscitant, -peremptory, -pervicacious, ~plain, -plen- 
teous, -polemical, -ponderous, popular, -posttive, 
<precise, -pregnant, -public, -putssant, “resolute, 
-rough, -sad, saucy, -scrutinous, -sertous, -servtle, 
«sich, -silent, -simple, -slavish, -slight, -slope, 
-solenin, -spacious, ~steady, ~stiff, -sublime, -supers 
stitious, -sure, -terrible, -thrifly, -tight, -uberous, 
-unsnitable,-valiant,-venturous, -voluble, -wanton, 
-wary, -wayward, -wily, -woody, and others. 


OVER-. 


a 1800 ower-bashful, -diligent, -clegant, -famous, 
jealous, judicious, -learned,-luxuriant, neal,-new, 
-nolable, -pensive, -provident, -rational, -ready, 
-righteous, -sanguine, -lame, -lart, -tense, -thick, 
-vigorous, and many others. 

@ 1900 o'ver-clean, -consctentious, -conscious, -fas- 
tidious, -geuial, -incurtous, -mellow, -particular, 
«patient, -prompl, -qutet, -squeamish, -studions, and 
others without limit. . 


, 1699 Bentiry Phal. 240 Mr. Selden was not “over accurate 
ia copying the Inscription, 1598 Drayton fferoic pf. 
(1637) 332 By each temptation *over apt to slide, 1548 
Unart, ete. Eras, far, Pref. 5 All temporall..rewardes 
were incomparably *ouer basse. 1597 Hooker Fecles. Pol. 
v. iii, $4 En the Church of God sometimes it commeth to 
passe, as in *ouer battle grounds, the fertile disposition 
whereof is good. c1qta Hocereve De Reg. Princ, 861 pey 
pat nat konne lerned be ne taght By swiche ensaumples.. 
Me pinkep, certes, *ouer blynde becn. ¢897 K. ALLRED 
Gregory's I'ast, C. \xi, 455 Oft da *oferbhidan weordad 
gedrefde for unzemetlicre onetunga. 1711 J. Greenwoon Lug, 
Gram, 196 Over-blith or (merry). 1633 Forn 7s Pity uw. vi, 
You must forsake This *over-bookish humonr, 1§94 Hooker 
Ecet. Pol, Pref, iii. § 10 Men credulons and *ouer-capable of 
such pleasing errors, 1649 Mitton Evéon. Wks. 1738 1.442 Tn 
an argument *over-cupions rather than barren, 1481 Caxton 
Keynard (Arb.) 95 *Ouer couetous was neuer good. ¢ 1440 
Facob's Well 144 Pe iiij. foe brede of wose in pis glotony 
is, for to ete *onyr-deynte metys. 1598 SvivEstER Du Sartas 
mn. i. £iden 404 When the pencill of Cares *over-deep Our 
day-bred thoughts depainteth in our sleep. 1711 SHAFTESB, 
Charact, (1737) IL, 30 The very reading of treatises..of 
melancholy has been apt to generate that passion in the 
*overediligent and attentive reader, 1634 Mitton Comus 

59 Peace, brother, be not *over-exquisite To cast the 
ashion of uncertain evils. a1ggt H. Swavu If’As. (1867) 11. 
426 Hence, *over-faint, or over-full; Too-pined, or too- 
plentiful. 1819 Suritevy Cexc? Pref, An *over-fastidious 
and learned choice of words. 1626 Donner Servo. Ixxviil. 691 
That is by not being *over-fellowly with God, not over-homely 
with places and acts of Religion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
136/1 *Quer felon and cruelle tyrannt hast thou noo shame. 
a x600 Praise of Measure Keeping (R.), Nor overmeke nor 
*overferce he was. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 The 
whycbe dede specialy yn a byshoppe, was “onerfowle and 
abhomynable. a 1625 FLetcneR Farr Mavd /ani.i, Youare 
Ohserv’d..to be “over-frequent In giving or receiving visits. 
1668 Devoren /iss. Dram. Locsie (R.), The labour of rhyme 
bounds and circumseribes an *over-fruutful fancy. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 194 He hym selfe hath bene *ouer-gentle 
to hym. 1754 H. Watrore Leff, (1846) I1}. 80 You are 
*over-goodtome..in..telling me. 1587GotoixG De Mornay 
xi. 150 A manifest guyle, or at leastwise an *ouergrosse 
ignorance. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VE. 381_For *over- 
huge familinrite betwene hir and the bischop Vercellense. 
1871 R. E@as Catulius Ixxviii. 5 An *o'er-incurious husband. 
xsgo2_G. Harvey Four Lett, Wks, (Grosart) I, 200 The 
Grecians generallie were *oner-lightheaded, 1641 Minton 
Aninadz, iii, They bave..thonght him, if not an *over- 
logical, yet a well-meaning man. 1832 Tennyson Lofos- 
caters 78 The full-juiced apple, waxing *over-mellow. 1596 
Suaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct.i.137 Haply my presence May well 
abate the *oner-merrie spleene. c1460 Fortescur Ads. & 
Lim. Mou. ix. heading, Perellis that mey come to the Kyng 
by *ouer myghtye subgettes, 1626 *Over-moist [see Over- 
DRY @.). 1861 ties Gt. Expect, xvii, 1am not *over- 
particular, 1599 Saxoys £urope Spec. (1632) 130 The 
dreames..of some *over-passionate desires, 1624 Donne 
Ser. ii. 16 Be not overvehement *Overperemptory. 1592 
Nasu Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 193 Whilest Iam be- 
moaning his “oner-pitteous decay. 1561 Daustr. Buddinger on 
A poe.(1573) 111 b, Exceedingly *onerplentifull was this darnell 
throughout the vaiuersall church. 1599 Sanpys Luropa Spec. 
(1632) 102 This *over-politick and too wise Order. 1644 
Mitton /ifucation § 1 An unfit and *over-ponderous argu- 
ment. 168 T. Burnet 74. £arth u. To Rdr., The greatest 
fault..is to be *over-positive and dogmatical. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Fol. 1.x. § 14 The prinate intents of men *ouer-potent 
in the Comacawelii 1597 féid. v. xIvi. § 3 Rash, sinister, 
and snspitious verdits, wherennto they are *ouer-prone. 1828 
Lights & Shades U1. 184 An old *over- provident housekeeper. 
1782 Miss Burney Cect/ia 1x, vi, We are all *over-ready. .to 
blame others. x79%' G. Gampaoo Anu, Horsem. ix, (1809) 
105, I suspected my Divine was none of the *over-righteous. 
1633 Foro Broken H. ui, She is so *over-sad, 1668 H. 
Mork Drv. Dial. v. xvii. (1713) 464 To unbewilder some 
*over-serious Souls, 1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad.1. 
(1594) 559 It falleth ont so, that an *over-severe magistrate 
becommeth odious. a 1600 Hooxrr &£ecl. Pol. vt v. § 7 
Men are commonly “overslack to perform this duty. 1616 
Hieron I&s. 1. 586 *Ouer-slight, too loose, and superficial, 
1581 Campion in Confer. 1. (1584) Fiv b, The print was *ouer 
small. 1393 Lane, 2. 74. C. xvi. 49 Here sauce was “ouere 
soure and vnsauerliche grounde. a 1300 Cursor Al. 37999 
If pou. .loked wit *onur stedfast sight. 1671 Mitton /. X. 
i. 142 Perswasion *over-sure. 1589 Nasuk Pref. Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb) 14 Their *ouertimerons cowardise. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. fol, v. Inv. § 16 We have by “*over-true ex- 
perience been taught how often..the light even of common 
understanding faileth. 1627 Drayton A/iseries QO. Margaret 
Wks. 1753 II. 400 The Lord Lisle his *over-valiant son. 
@ 1637 B, Jonson tr. Zorace Art of Poetrie 358 And nere the 
hall reherse Their youthfull tricks in *over-wanton verse. 
1614 Ratecn /fis?, Workd vy. ii. § 3 The one being so *over- 
wary, and the other so hasty. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 298, Lam 
therfore So *overwroth in al my thoght. 


b. with pres. pples., forming ppl. adjs.; as OVER- 
ABOUNDING, etc.; also, over-bragging, -boasting, 
-dazsling, -depressing, -exciling, -itching, -laugh- 
ing, -nipping, -soothing, -sparing, -staring, etc. 
(Can be formed at will.) 


1576 Turnery. Veneric 93 Those *ouerbragging binddes 
Amusde your myade. 1707 Norris 77ca?. LHumility ii. 20 
The *over-dazzliag glory of their own perfections. a 1600 
Hooker Serm. Pride Wks. 1888 I11. 610 Sbake off that 
*over-depressing heaviness, cxqo0 Rude St. Benet (E.E.T.S.) 


OVER-. 


14/31 Bidis bat ye ne sal noght be “onir-lazand. 1586 J. 
Hoorea Hist. frel, in Holinshed UW. 1045/2 Albeit their 
wether were bitter and *ouernipping. 1598 J. Dickenson 
Greene in Conc, (1878) 131. Valeria, whose *ouersoothing 
humor made ber interprete flatterie for truth, 1603 Knoies 
Hist. Turks (1638) 7° He was thought *ouersparing vnito 
himselfe,as well in hisapparelas in his diet, 1568 Ascitam 
Seholent, (Arb) 54 Kither a slouinglie busking, or an *oucr- 
staring frounced hed. 1647 CtarENnoon Contcmpl. Ps. 
Tracts (1727) 455 Like over-skilful musicians, who by an 
*over-warbling desire to make the voice not intelligible, are 
withont that vociferation which he expects. 

c. with pa. pples. in -ed, -c7, ete., forming ppl. 
adjs., as OVERACTED, -CIVILIZED, -CROWDED, -DONE, 
“GROWN, etc. So over-apprehended, -blessed (-blest), 
-contented, -cooked, -cultured, -dignified, -dis- 
tempered, -dubbed, -educated, -emptied, -enamoured, 
-enlarged, pare, eSfranchised, -handled, -inter- 
ested, -jaded, -offended, -otled, -packed, -pampered, 
-vavished, -reserved, -restrained, -stuffed, -swilled, 
-tamed, -tossed, -lwisted, -vitrified, -womanised, 
-wrested, etc. (Unlimited in number.) 

1663 BovLe Usef Exp, Nat, Philos. uw. App. 347 By the 
*“over-apprehended unpleasantness of the smell. 1643 
Mi.ton Divorce Ded., Wks. (1847) 122 To put @ garrison 
upon his neck of empty and “over-dignified precepts. 1650 
B, Discolliminium 50 Our late *over-dubb'd Justices of 
Peace, and under-bred Committee-men, 1586 A. Day Zug. 
Secretary uw. (1625) 22 ‘Yo shroud their Jauish and *oner- 
emptied expence, by whatsoeuer kinde of lucre. 174 Younc 


Ni, Th. Vv. 992 Some, *o'er-cnamour’d of their Bags, run 
mad. 1594 Hooker Accel. Pol. i xi. 86 With pressed and 


heaped and enen “ouer-inlarged measure. 1647 Wakp Sip. 
Cobler 51 *Over-franchised people are devills with smooth 
snafiles in their mouthes. 1592 Suaxs. Je. & Ad. 770 You 
will fall againe, Into your idle *oner-handled theame. 21744 
Porr Let, Mrs. Blount in Ayre Jen, (1754) 11.56 Methinks, 
it shews an “over-interested Affection to be sad, because she 
has left us to better her Condition, 1615 Bratitwatr 
Strappado (1878) 49 May you live, Till you haue nought to 
take, nor none to giue, For your “ore-iaded pleasure. 1712 
STEELE Sfect, No. 266 pr Will, Honeycomb calls these 
*over-offended Ladies, the Outragiously Virtuous. 1583 
Gotpinc Caltin on Deut. iii, 17 They play the *ouer- 
pampered Iades which fall to kicking against their maisters. 
1594 Nasur Terrors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) 11]. 268 Too 
much sodaine content and *ouer-rauished delight, 1688 
Ln. Detamer I’ks. (1694) 2x You ought not to be *over- 
reserved to any.. Company. 1597 Hooker ec. Pol. v. 
xlviii. § 1x An *oucr-restrained consideration of prayer. 
1789 Mrs, Plorzt Fourn. France 1. 186 Like *over-swilled 
voters at an election. 1782 Wepcwooo in PAi/, Trans. 
LXXII. 306 At some times an unvitrified mass, and at 
others an *over-vitrified scoria. 1860 O. W. Hoimes Elsie V. 
vii. (1891) 105 This *over-womanized woman might well have 
bewitched him. 1606 Suaxs, 7'r, § Cr. 4. iii. 157 Such to be 
pittied, and *ore-rested seeming He acts thy Greatnesse in. 


d. with adjs. in -ed from sbs. (= provided with 
too much, or too many, of whnt is denoted by the 
sb.); as over-ambitioned, -brained, -commentaried, 
-garrisoned, -hopped (ale), -leisured, -melodied, 
-mettled, -officered, -provendered, -renneted (cheese), 
-sorrowed, -timbered, -tongued, -weapoued, etc. 


(Can be formed at will.) 

1661 Boyte Siyle of Script. 175 Out of a Criminal fond- 
nesse of the *over-ambition'd Title ofa Wit. 16s0 B. Dés- 
colliminium 17 *Over-brain'd Burrow-headed Men, restlesse 
in studying new things. 1888 Froupe Aug. in We ludics 
357 If she [England] decides that her hands are too full, that 
she is *over-empired and cannot attend to them. 1573 J. 
Joxes Bathes Buckstone 10 Meane Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not *ouerhopped. 1640 Br. Hate Chm Moder. 
(ed. Ward) 30/2 An A oyevemared Italian hath made a long 
discourse, how a man may walk all day through the streets 
of Rome in the shade. 1 ae H. Brooxr #00! of Qual. 
(1809) IV. 136 The fractured harness of an *over-mettled 
horse. x641 Mitton Pred. Efpise. 27 Reducing into order 
their usurping and *over-provendered episcopants, 1643 
— Divorce Pref. (1851) 18 The much wrong'd and “over- 
sorrow'd state of matrimony. 1674 Petry Disc. Dsl, 
Proportion 46 Wf the Ship of so ‘Tuns were not *over- 
timbered. 1596 Nasur Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
TIT. 134 Wherein he..so farre outstrips ‘ouer-tunged Bel- 
dam Roome. 1593 — Four Lett, Confui, ihid, I], 214 His 
inuention is “ouerweapond, 


49. With substantives, 

Of these OE. shows examples under b,c, d; e.g. oftr#é, 
oerdrync, ferspric ; oferbiternes, oferetolnes, oferstocnes } 
ofercraft, oferield, oferlufu, afernéod, ofcr¥d.) 

a. Verbal sbs. in -zz, from vbs. in over- (27), 
or formed independently hy prefixing over- to sbs., 
as OVERABOUNDING, “CROWDING, -DOING, -FEEDING; 
over-ageravatine, -belling, -boasting, -cleaning, 
-cockering, -deeming, -descanting, -fasting, -judy- 
ing, -liking, -meddling, -pinching, -ploughing, 
-pruning, -striving, etc. (Unlimited in number. ) 

@ 1639 W. WitateLey Prototypes 1. xxiv. (1640) 12 An 
*over-aggravating of faults to make ourselves seem no 
children. 1575 Turuerv. Faudconrie 245 The *overbelling 
of a falcon puts hir to a greater payne and trouble than 
needes, 1630 Conceits, Clinches (1860) 40 A cobler newly 
underlayd Here for his “overboasting. 1583 Gotoinc Cadvin 
on Deut. x. 238 Learne that this *ouercockering is wicked. 
1612 T, Tavior Com. Titus ii. 6 These onerweenings and 
*ouerdeemings of youth. 3655 Futter Ch. Hist. vu. i. § 32 
*Over-descanting with wit, had not become the plain song, 
and simplicity of an holy style, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 831 
*Over-fasting doth (many tinies) cause the Appetite to cease. 
1640 Br. Revnotns Passions xxvii, The overflowing of their 
fears seems to have been grounded on the “overjudging of 
an adverse power. 1597 J. Pavne Royal Exch. 6 To 
increase your..longinge vpwards, and to decrease nll “over. 
lyking here beneathe. assgox If. Ssutn Ji7£s. (1866) 1. 30 

Vou. VII. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Her oer peeing, at last causeth her good honsewjfery: to 
he evil spoken of. 


b. Nouns of action or condition, formed from 
ybs., or from sbs. belonging to vbs., or on the type 
of such, ‘These have often the same form as the 
vb. or a modification of it, as Ovenctarcer, 
Ovenissur, OVERSPFECH; or such endings as 
-ton, -ment, Ure, nce, -age, -ice, aS OVERACTION, 
“EXCITEMENT, -PAYMENT, -EXPOSURE, -ABUNDANCE, 
“CONFIDENCE, etc. So ozver-abu'se, -brorl, -clain, 
-concern, -demand, -discharge, drain, exercise, +01 
nament, self-esteem, -worry ; over-accumula'tion, 
-addiction, -assumption, -altention, -consumption, 
-decoration, -devolion, -distension, -exaltation, 
extension, flexion, -iniitation, -intportation, -in- 
Jflation, -lactation, -landation, -legislation, -provt- 
ston, -regulation, -repletion, -representalion, -spect- 
lation, -tension; o-wver-attachment, -enrichmeut, 
-treatment; over-expendilure, -raplure; o-ver- 
inst'stence,-rellance; Ovr-dral nage; OvEr-SETUICE, 


etc. (Unlimited in number.) 
1867 MI. Aexoto Celtic £74177 Wer “over-addiction to 
the Ilissus, 1871 R. Ennis Caésdlas xxix. 6 Shalt he in 


*o'er-assumption, o’er-repletion, he Sedately saunter every 
dainty court along? 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. i. (1876) 
at An *over-attachment to the forms, 1597 MinpLeton 
Wisd. Solomen ix, 18 The one doth keep his mean in 
*overbroil. 1880 Muirurap Galus iv. § 53 There is ‘over- 
claim in respect of amount. 1865 M. ARNotD sss. Crit, 
Pref. (1875) 13, [thought this *over-concern a little unworthy. 
1813 J. Tuomson Lect, /uflaiut 45 The pain., depends partly 
on the *over-distention of the vessels and fibres. 1958 Lferadd 
No. 24 (1758) Il. 144 Weakened by an incautious *over-drain 
of the vital moistire, 1860 Forster Gr. Aenoxstr. 76 The 
supposed enrichment of the country by the “over-enrichment 
of himself. 1655 Fut.er CA. fist, ix. iii, § 38 ‘Vell me 
whether the Ape did not well deserve a whip for his ‘over. 
imitation therein, 1837 Emerson J/ésc. (1835) 78 Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by *over-influence. 
1836-48 13. D. Warsu Ariséeph. 78 note, Every nation has 
been addicted, more or less, to “over-legislation. 1685 
Evriyn Jfrs. Godolphin 143 O with what... ‘over rapture 
did hear her pronounce it. 1897 W. P. Kea pie §& Lou. 
23§ That touch of “*over-reflexion and self-consciousness. 
1866 Ch. Viutes 19 May, *Over-speculation has been checked. 
1865 Swineurnxe si fadaxta 1200 Keep ye on earth Vour lips 
from *over-speech. 

ce. Nouns of quality or state, formed from adjec- 
lives, or from sbs. belonging to adjs., or on the 
type of these. The endings are such as -véss, 
-ity, -ly, -ce, -ncy, -acy, -iitde, -Isnt, -ry, -ure, 
-th, as in OVER-BITTERNESS, -CREDULITY, “ANXIETY, 
-INDULGENCY, -LENGTH, -HEIGHT. Other examples 
are o'ver-acu'tencss, -cheapness, -coyness, -diffuse- 
ness, -exactness, -heenness, -learnedness, -prectse- 
ness, -prompltness, ~proneness, -quietness, -readt- 
ness, -righteousness, -seriousness, -squeamishness, 
-truthfuiness, -venturesomeness ;  o'ver-abtlity, 
-complexity, -factlily, -fertility, -intensity, -loyalty, 
security, -severily, -simplicity, -susceplibility, 
-variety; over-diligenee, -duxuriance, -negligence s 
over-bré-lliancy,-complacency, -elegancy, frequency ; 
over-aceuracy ;overegratilude, -magnilude,-pleni- 
tude; o-ver-indivi-dualism, -realism, -sceplicism, 
-sentimentalism; over-travery, -knavery ; over- 
moisture; over-strength, -wealth, etc. (Unlimited 
in number.) 

1726-31 WALDRON Descr. fsle of Max (1865) 40 The “over- 
cheapness renders them frequent. 1745 Ayre Ment, Pope 
I], 170 Daphne, ..she can no longer bear with this *Over- 
eoyness of Sylvia to a Lover. 1870 Lowent. Among my 
Bus. Ser 1. (1873) 184 The bias of the former is toward 
over-intensity, of the latter toward ‘over-diffuseness. 1639 
Futtea oly War ww. vii. (1840) 189 A great error, and .. 
aneglect in *over-diligence. 1642 — /foly & Prof. St. ww. 
xv. 316 The affected *over-elegancy of such as prayed for 
her by the title of defendresse of the faith. 1727 BRran.ry 
Fam. Dict. sv. Burning of Land, Vo abate the *Over- 
fertility caused by the Fire there. 1583 Gotomnc Cadpin on 
Deut. cxi. 683 Y° pride or *ouerheaddinesse of ye deceiuers, 
1604 Hieron IVs. 1. 50g Religion, which..the world is 
pleased to cal] *ouer-holinesse. 1640 Fut.er Foseph's Coat 
(1867) 118 Out of an *over-imitativeness of holy precedents, 
1677 Baxter Leé. in Anus. Dodwell 118 The Lord forgive 
the Preshyterians their *over-keenness against Sects, ¢1611 
Cuarman /ifad xut Comm, 30 A man may wonder at these 
learned Critics *overlearnedness. 1860 Frouve /fist. Eng. 
xxx. VI. 47 Her chief embarrassment..was from the *over- 
loyalty of her subjects. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 693 The “over- 
moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual. a 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 215 A Natural Consequence of the 
*over-plenitude and redundancy of the Number of Men in 
the World, 16az Matyxes Anc. Lav-Merch. 329 The 
*ouer-precisenes therin may breed a great inconuenience to 
the Common-wealth, 1643 Sir T. Baownr Chr. Alor. 1 
§ 33 To strenuous minds there is an inquietude in *over- 
quietness. | ry1t Suartess, Charac. (1737) 11. 262 An 

over-regularity is next to a deformity, 1668 Osaoan 

. Eliz, Pref., An *over-remissness or excess in Sanctity or 

rofaneness, 1882 Miss Baaopon Ai. Royal I. x. 239 
She did not know how much selfishness..was at the bottom 
of her ‘over-righteonsness, 1741 Ricuaroson Pamela 1. 
222 His *Over-security and Openness, have ruin’d us both ! 
1697 CoLtirr £ss. Mor, Subj. 1. (1703) 184 The *over- 
smoothness of an argument is apt to abate the force, 1768- 
74 Tucnea Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 176 An *over squeamishness 
and nicety of taste, which renders the imagination too delicate, 
1684 Burnet 7h, Earth u. 47 Disproportion and *over- 
sufficiency is one sort of false measures, 1596 Prayer by 


OVER-ABOUND. 


| Oueen in Liturg. Serv. QO. Elis. (1847) 666 That no neglect 
of foes, nor *over-surety of harm. @ 1661 Hotvpay Fuvenal 

260 They will serve ye up, in an “over-variety, the dainty 

hirds called the fig-eaters. : a 

a. Various sbs. denoting action, condition, state, 
quality, or anything subject to degree (often in 
sense, if not in form, agreeing with those in b orc): 
as OVER-CARE, -CAUTION, etc. 3 $0 o'ver-cuclture, 

-custom, -democracy, «dogmatism, -¢ffort, emphasis, 

afatth, force, -mazority, opinion, -plenty, -religion, 

saliva, -sorrow, -weal, ere 

1830 Wornswortn in Chr, Wordsw. Jéeur. 1.221 Free 

from... that *overculture, which reminds one,.of the double 

daisies of the garden, compared with their modest and sensi- 
tive kindred of the fields, 1626 Bacon Sydra § yoo Another 

Cause of Satiety, is an *Over-Custome. 1897 Chicago 

slddvance 17 June 785/2 An itching desire for tover-emphasis. 
1843-4 EMrRSON dss. Ser. u. vi. (1876) 152 The *overfaith 
of each man in the importanee of what he has to do or say. 
a1joo Drvven Meleager & s\talanta w12 Wis [Jason's] 
javelin scemed to take, But failed with ‘over-foree, and 
whizzed above his [the boar’s] back. 1628 Earte .Wicra. 
cosut, Sccpticke (Arb) 67 His “ouer-opinion of both spoyls 
all, 13977 Lancn. 2) 2’ B. xiv. 73 *Ouer-plente maketh 
pruyde amonges pore & riche. 1798 Fenéaa I. 87 ‘The... 
opinion, that ‘over religion, as we called it, shut the door of 
the heart. 1871 R. Extis Catacdfes xxiii. 16 Thee sweat frets 
not, an "o'eresaliva frets not. 1888 Border Lauces 23 Beware 
lest in thine ‘oversorrow thou lose the true profit thereof, 
31300 Cursor J. 2901 Mani man, for *ouer-wele, Pam-self 
ean noper faand ne feil. . : 

80. With adverbs. simple or derived from adjs.; 
as OVERMUCH, OVER-BOLILY, OVER-DARINGLY, 
Over-soox, (A few examples occur in OF., as 
oferswide ofermddlice.) Soover-fa'st, -nigh,-often; 
over-casually, cheaply, -deeply, — -dilisenily, 
-honestly, -merrily, -wantonly, and many others, 

e14go tr. De fritatione wt. xix. 86 He standib ‘ouer- 
casuely & like to fulle. 1606 Bayskett Cro. Le/e 53 Haning 
regard not to vse then either ‘oner-curstly, or oner-fondly. 
¢14440 Tork J/. xx. 19 To go “ouere fast we haue be-gonne. 

1586 1. B. La Primaud. fy. Acad. 1. (1394) 676 When he 
saw the Hebrewes increase over-fast amongst his subjects. 
1632 Brinseuy Jad. “22. 234, } feare indeede..that this is 
*ouer-generally neglected. 1697 Drynts tr. Virgtt, denets 
Ded. civ, He. Jeft them there not *over-honestly tovether 
1807 Cotenipcr Lett., do A. Southey (1893) 523, 1 did not 
‘overhagely admire the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’, ¢1§30 
Crt. Lone 406 See that thou sing not touermerely, a 1500 
Sir Benes 3304 (Pynson) For he..cam a lytel *oner-nye. 
1594 Hooker Heed. Pol. iw. vii, $ 4 Tertullian ‘ouer-often 
through discontentment carpeth iniuriously at them. 1603 
B. Jonson Sefenus uciv, Which. may By the over-often,and 
unseasoned use Turn to your loss. 1571 GoLvine Cadzin 
on Ps, Ni. 2 Doeg..hehaved himself ‘overstoutly, 1601 
Houann Péity 1, 219 ‘Toying and dallying *ouerwantonly 
with the king her husband. ae ; 

ITL. Combinations consisting of OvER pref. (in 
any of ils senses) with object. These naturally 
form adybs. and adjs. ; exceptionally they give rise 
to sbs, and vbs. As advbs. they are often written as 
two words, as over all or overall, over board or 
overboard, 

31. Forming adverbs: as OVERALL, OVERBOARD, 
OveERcRoss, OVERHAND, OVERHEAD, OVERLAND, 
OVERNIGHT, OVERSEAS, etc.; so overchannel, 
overfields, overhip, overleg, overshipboara, etc. 

1885 G. Merrroitn Diana of Crossways I, i. 13 Critic ears 
Not present al the conversation catch an echo of maximsand 
aphorisms *overchannel. 1685 FrtTHERsTONE tr. Calvin on 
Acts xiii. 50 They do coldly and as it were “ouerfields play 
with God. 1785 Burns Scotch Drink xi, The hrawnie, 
banie, ploughman chiel, Brings hand *owrehip, wi’ sturdy 
wheel, The strong forehammer. 1858 HawtHornr 27. & 
Jt. Fruis. UE. 132, Men and horses, wading not *overleg. 
1600 Aur. Anrot /.xf, Fouak 156 That they had .. induce: 
ments inough to throw him “overship-boarde. 

2. Forming adjs.: as OVER-AGE, OVERCKOSS, 
OveRrGROUND, OVERHEAD, OVERHILL, OVER-KNEF, 
OVERLAND, OVERSEA, etc.; So o'ver-day, over- 
deck, over-wiinter, 

1883 Watsu /rish fisheries 14 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Making 
the fish (what is called) ‘ over day‘, or stale fish. 2éid. 16 
Superior speed, extensive over-deck room, and the removal 
of the engines and boilers. 1900 Cueney in Lag. fist. 
ev. XV. 38 Doing all the ploughing in the autumn for 
over-winter crops. 

33. Forming sbs. : 1s OVER-ALL, OVERALL, OVER- 
DOOR, OVER-MANTEL, etc. 

34. Forming vbs.: as OVERBANK, OVERHAND, 

Over-ability: see OvER- 29. 

O:ver-abou'nd, v. [Over- 25, 27, 22, 8.] 

1. #ztr, To abound more, be more plentiful: 
rendering L. superabundire. arch. or Obs, 


| 1382 Wyeiir 1 7 im. i. 14 Sothli the grace of oure Lord 


ouer habounde [Vulg. saperaduadavit, 1388 over aboundide, 
1526 TINDALE was moreaboundaunt), 1977S¢. Aug. Manual 
(Longman) 68 Whereas sinne hath abounded, there hath 
| grace overabounded. 1604 T. Wricnt /’assions v. § 4. 237 
As Saint Paul witnesseth..where sinne abounded, grace 
over-abounded [Vdge. Rom. v. 20 superabundavit gratia], 
2. To abound too much wrth or 72 sometbing ; 


also, of things, to be too abundant or plentiful. 
1597 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. Ixxii. § 16 As the World ouer- 
aboundeth with malice. 1620 Foao Linea V, (1843) 66 Hee 
isa physitian.. by purging such asouerabound, «1744 Pork 
Lett. UJ.), The learned, never overabounding in transitory 
coin, should not be discontented. 1877 Mortev Crit. a 
, Ser. a. 9 Diderot, in exer peae of his work,..abounds nn 
| overabounds in those details. 37 


OVER-ABOUNDING. 


+3. ¢rans. To surpass in abundance. Oés. 


’ 


1g90 A, Connam Yo Reader in Babington's Exp. Cont | 


mandmu., The harvest ovuer-abounded his labour, and ex- 
ceeded his hope. 

+4. nonce-use. ‘To abound all over. Obs. 

1612 R. Suetpon Sern. St. Martin's 28 QO damnable 
custome ouerflowing Italy! © wretched practise ouer- 
abounding Spaine ! 

Hence O:verabounding vi, sb. and fpl.a. 

1608 Witter Hexapla Exod. 492 He calleth it sxfer- 
offiuentem fustitianr, ouerabounding iustice. 1683 J. Howe 
Let. to Lady Russell in VW. Rogers Life (1863) 203 That 
there is sin in an over-abounding sorrow, 1786 Lront 
Alberti’s Archit. 11. so1/t Those overabounding channels 
of water were..stopt. 1797 Mrs. Grierity Lett. /lenry & 
frances (1767) H. 178 The overabounding of his civility. 

Over-abstemious: see OvEr- 28. 

O:ver-abu'ndance. [Over- 25, 29¢.] Too 
great abundance; superabundance, cxeess. 

1382 Wyeur Eek. xvili. 17 [lf he] shal not take vsure and 
overe-aboundance [Vulg. superadundantian). ¢1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Goo. Lordsh. 53 Man awe gretly eschewe 
ouerdoynge and overabundance of despensz. 1615 IliRon 
Wks. T. 608 Lest l should. .dul you by the ouer aboundance 
of that matter, by which my desire is to quicken you. 1760- 
72 H, Brooke Fool of Quai, (1809) 11]. 125 You .. blessed 
me with an over-abundance of blessings. 

So O:verabu‘ndant a., too abundant, excessive ; 
O:verabu‘ndantly aaz., superabundantly. 

1503 Nadendar of Sheph. Dvij, Tobe ower abondant wyth 
owt necessyte, 1862 GouLsurn Pers. Relig. 159 No one ever 
sought to please our Heavenly Master without succeeding 
and being over-abundandy recompensed. 1887 Ilissry //o/7- 
day on Read 190 The Palace, the Grand, the feaueay Hotel 
.. with overabundant show and overlittle comfort. 

Over-abusetoOver-accuracy: seeQvrn- 29. 

Overact (dryarjekt), « [Over- 26, 27, 20, 
22, 21, 13.) 

1. ¢nér. Toact in excess of what is proper, requisite, 
right, or lawful; to go too far in action. 

1611 B. Jonson Casfifine 11. ili, Vou over-act, when you 
should under-do. 1671 Marvets. Corr. Wks, 1872-5 11. 383 
Indemnity. .for those who have bin punished by the former 
law as for thent who have overacted in the execution of it. 
1885 Maset. Couns Prettiest Homan ii, She is a grand 
creature, but she over-acts. 

2. ¢rans, To act or render (a part) with cxag- 
gerated or unnecessary action or cmphasis; to 


overdo in action. 

1631 Massincer Seleeve as you list vy. i, You disgrace 
your courtship In overactinge it, my lord. 1660 Woon £72 
(O. H.S,) 1. 370 So zealous a worshipper towards the east 
in his College chappell, that, overacting it, he became 
ridiculous. 1760 Liovn Actor in Ann. Reg. 218 Of all 
the evils which the Stage molest, 1 hate your fool who 
overacts his jest. 1849 Macauray //ist. Ang. x. 1. 659 
Afraid of not sustaining well a part which was uncongenial 
to her feelings, she had overacted it. , 

+b. To act (a part) over and over again. Oéds. 

1653 J. Haun Paradoxes 44 Hee that killed himselfe, out 
of a wearinesse of overacting the same things, 

+3. To go beyond or surpass in acting; to outdo. 

1643 Plain English 6 Wise as they take themselves, [they] 
mi over-acted in their own designs. 1647 Case ATngi. 
5 Toscana the Bishops. .and over-act them at their owne 
game. 1657-61 Hevirn //ist. Nef. 43 Candidianus, a Count 
Imperial ,,over-acted any thing that Cromwel did. 

+4. ‘Fo actuate or influence too powerfully; to 


overcome. Ods. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigics (1665) 287 The true fears thereof 
would be ready to fly away (like the Spirits of over-heated 
liquors} if overacted by such strong and continued jealousies 
of heaven. 1669 W. anos Hydrol. Chymn. 149 The one 
by its greater proportion, over-acts or overcomes the other. 
1677 Gitpin Denronol. (1867) 238 By overacting their fears, 
or astonishing their minds. | 

5. To act beyond or in excess of. sonce-use. 

1888 Busuxeit Sera. New Life xii. (1869) 169 As he once 
overacted his will ia self-conduct, so now he is underacting 
it in quietism, . 

Hence O:vera-cted Af/. a., overdone. 

1665 J. Spencer Vlg. /’roph. go ‘To become ridiculous by 
an over-acted imitation. 1777 Roarrtson f/ist. Amer. 
(1783) I. 214 Over-acted demonstrations of regard. 

O:ver-a'ction. [Over- 29b.] Excessive or 
exaggerated action. 

174 Monro Axat. (ed. 3) 173 A spasmodic Overaction of 
the Muscles. 1862 Buckie Cierliz, (1873) IIL ii, 48 
Overaction on one side produces reaction on the other. 
1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled, V¥\. 579 Auditory over-action or 
hyperaesthesia occasionally occurs in hysteria. 

O-ver-a‘ctive, a. [Over- 28.] Excessively 
active, too much given to action. So O-ver-a'ctive- 
ness, O-ver-acti'vity, excessive activily. 

1647 Jea. Tavtor Lid. Gane: xvi. 215 His opinion may 
accidentally disturbe the publick peace through the over- 
activenesse of the person. 1854 J. S. C. Ansotr Wafoleon 
(1855) I. xxvii. 436 The over-active, precipitate dispatch of 
others. #865 MAnninG in Zss. Relig. & Lit. Ser 1. (1865) 
37 Like the mental overactivity ofmen dying ofconsumption. 

Over-acute to Over-afflict: see OvEr-. 

O:ver-affe'ct, v.1 [f. Oven- 27+ AFFECT v.1] 
trans. To affect or care for unduly, to have too 
great regard for, 

1628 Br. Haut Fo Bp. of Salisbury Wks. 1837 IX. 410 
God so love me, as I do the tranquillity and happiness of 
his Church, yet can I not so overaffect it that I would 
sacrifice one dram of truth to it. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. 
(1853) 13 Those that over-affect Antiquity. 

O:ver-affe'ct, v.2 [f. OvER- 27 + AFFEcT 2.7] 
trans. To affect or influence too mach, 
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1645 Be, Hate Remedy Discontents xxi. 127 How can he 
ovef-affected with triviall profits, or pleasures, who is 
taken up with the God of all comfort? 

+O-verage, si. Obs. Forms: 5 ouur-(= ouvr-), 
ouuer-, oeuur-, 6 our-, ouerage, 7 overage, 
(ourage). [a. AF. overage (Gower), F. ouvrage, f. 
ouvr-er :—L, oferdre to work : see -AGE.) 

1, Work, workmanship; achievement, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The yate was made of soo hye 
and excellente ouurage, that it passed alle other. @1529 
Skecton Aow Dk. Albany, evc. 418 A prince to play the page 
lrisa rechelesse rage, Anda lunatyke overage. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Ourage, a work; also work or labor. 

2. A piece of workmanship; a work. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. i, Than hit behoueth to deuyse the 
oennrages and the offices of the werkemen. 148: — Godefroy 
(1893) 237 They of the toun brake all theyr oumrages. @ 1533 
Lp. Burners f/non cx. 380 The .ii. leuys of the gate were 
coueryd with fyne gold intermedelyd with other rych ouer- 
agis. 1648 J. RayvaMonn // Mercurio Halico 87 Stupendous 
Pillars.., besides other diversity of Overages. 

O-ver-a'ge (stress var.), ad. phir. [OVER prep. 
tt, and AcE sé. 4; see Over- 32.) That is over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

1886 C, Scotr Sheep-/arating 174 Rather keep a good over- 
age ewe than a bad young one. 1893 Acadenty 11 Mar. 
221/3 He was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over age for a scholarship. 

Over-aged (Guvar,cldgéd, -2-dzd), a. [OvER- 
26, 28.] Over a certain limit of age; too old. b. 
Out of date, antiquated. 

1483 Caxiox G. de da Tour Gviij, A quene of Cypre 
whiche was ouer aged so that she myht hane no children, 
61489 — Blanchardyn xxi. 69 Now well he ys onerraged, 
take no hede and care not therfore. 1623 Liste <2efric on 
O.& NM Fest. Pref, Iv is far from a fault, 10 know these 
over-aged and outworne dialects, especially of ourown tongue. 
1668 (:. C.in H, More Div. Dial, Pref. (1713) 25 Laugh’d 
m.,by an over-aged Sarah. 1884 H. Garsons tr. 77. 


genteif’s Diary Superflnous Man 24 Mar. (N.Y.) 78 His 


wife was somewhat like an over-aged chicken, 

Over-agitated to Over-agonize: sce OVER-. 

Overall (ryardl), sé. [OveER- 33: lit. ‘ over 
everything ’.] 

1, An external covering; an onter garment such 
as a cloak, ulster, or waterproof; a tunic, blouse, 
or the like worn over the other clothing as a pro- 
tection against wet, dirt, etc. 

181g Sinoxn Sour Gt, &rit. 11, 286 My companions, dressed 
in the costume of the place, a flannel over-all. 1831 CartyLe 
Sart, #es. 1.4, The vestural Tissne.. which Man's Soul wears 
as its outmost wrappage and overall, 1888 J. Payn ALyst. 
AMiréridge xxii, Protected from the pouring rain by water- 
proof and overall. 189§ Strand Afag. Oct. 395/1 Outside 
stockings are worn, also a canvas overall to protect the dress, 

attr tb, 19 Act 46 & 47 Vict. c. 53 Sched. 5 An overall 
suit withhead covering. 1884 1K. Ixcrrsotein ee te 
Aug. 402/2 \ manufactory for canvas overall’ clothing. 

2. sfec. in fl. a. Trousers of strong material, 
wor, with a similar shirt, as an outer garment by 
travellers, explorers, soldiers, cowboys, et¢e.: app. 
orig. U.S. b. Trousers worn by cavalry soldiers, 
riders, elc. as an onter garment, esp. as a protec- 
tion of the ordinary dress in riding; hence, a 
cavalryman’s trousers. ¢. Long leather or water- 
proof leggings reaching to the thigh. d, Loose- 
litting trousers of canvas, cic., worn by workmen 
and others over the ordinary ones to protect them 


from stains, dirt, wet, ete. 

1783 in Bancroft //ést. U. S. (1876) VI. Iii. 462 Our men 
are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts. 1797 F. 
Bay Fraud, Tour N. Amer. (1836) 332 We had each of ps 
furnished himself with a proper dress for travelling the 
wilderness; it consisted of a pair of coarse brown overhauls, 
anda shirt of the same materials. 1807 Sia R. Witson Frad. 
17 July ia L/é (1862) II. viii. 322 He looked at the king's 
over-alls, which were fastened down the leg with numerous 
buttons and made to fit very close. 18:1 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. VIL. 478 All the regiments of cavalry should 
be supplied with cloth overalls by the Colonels. 1816 Scorr 
Bl, Dwarf i, Naving a hat covered with wax-cloth,,. boots, 
and dreadnought overalls. 1828 Wesster, Overadds, a kind 
of trowsers, 1848 ALa. Smirn Chr. Tadpole xiv, Christopher, 
in a common velveteen shooting jacket and overalls, 1860 
All the Year Round No, 64. 331 The Wellington boot at 
present worn by our dragoons under their trousers—or ‘over- 
alls’, as cavalry men call them, 1863 A. Bromriero Aen, 
Bp. Blomfield \. ii. 38 He used to ride to the petty sessions 
..equipped in yellow overalls to protect him from the mud. 

+ O:vera‘ll, over-all, adv. Obs, (exc. as two 
words = over everything), [OVER- 31.] 

1, Everywhere; in every direction. 

cro0oo Aetrric Sainis’ Lives (1885) 1. 514 Pet mana us 
toniht ofer eall sohte. c1200 7772. Coll, Hout. 163 Pat load 
..bicam waste, and was roted oueral and swo bicam wilder- 
nesse. a1aag Ancr. R.50 Pine is oueral purh creoiz idon 
to understonden, a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 12610 Toseph and maria 
turnd a-gain To seke him... Quer all a-bute, 1382 Wrceir 
Wisd.ii.g Oucral lefe wee signes of gladaesse. ¢1440Prontp. 
Parv. 372/2 Ovyral, xbique, utrobigue. 1525 Lp, BERNERS 
Frotss. i. 681 The marchauntes of Geanes..are knowen 
over all. 1896 DatavapLe tr. Lestie's Hest. Scot. 1. 86 In 
thir lattir dayes..tbe Inglise tonng is leirned ower all. 

b. In every part; all over, all through. 

@ 1225 Ancr, R. 42 peo ureisuns pet ich nabbe hute imerked 
beod iwriten overal, bute one pe laste. fa 1366 Cuaucer 
Hom, Rose 1580 The place overalle, Bothe foule and tree, 
and leves grene, And alle the yerde in it is seene. 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1470 The floure[= floor] was paned over-al With 
a clere crystal. 1gg0 Spensta /. Q.1.xi.g And over all with 
brasen scales was armed, Like plated cote of steele. 


OVERARCHING. 


2. Beyond everything; pre-eminently ; especially. 

3175 Lamb. Hon 57 Pet is and wes and efre sca! beon 
iblecced ofer al. a@1300 Cursor Al. 10356 Maria sal bou do 
hircall Fild wit godds grace over-all. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2965 
Kepe hom from company and comonyng of folke, And over 
all there onesty attell to saue. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Ajb, Many tymes they wolde hane oueral deduyte. 1687 
Sc. Afetr. Ps, xvi, I set the Lord still in my sight And trust 
him over all. 

Over-a‘ll (stress var.), adj. Phr. [The phrase 
over all (OVER prep. 13) uscd altri.) Inelnding 
everything between the extreme points. 

(1876 S. Aens, Aus. Catal. § 2159 The length of the 
‘Leinster’ is 350 feet over all.] 1894 /Festaz, Gaz 11 May 
4/3 A fine steel cruiser, with an ‘over-all’ length of 335 ft. 

+O:ver-allwhere, adv. Sc. Obs.  [CE. 
OVERALL and ALLWHERE.] Everywhere. 

01375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Agipciane) 379 Pe takine of 
fe croice scho lad One hyr body ouralgquhare. 1563 Win3ET 
Rs. (1890) 11. 6 That is, genie ouer-alquhar, quhilk at al 
tymes.. hes bene belevit. 170 St, Andrews Kirk-Sess. 
eg. (1889) 345 Content to remain wytht hym ourealquhair. 

Overamble: see OVER- 22. 

Overance: see OWERANCE, dominion ,superiorily. 

Over and above, jr. [The two words, 
over and above, used pleonastically for emphasis.] 

A. as prep, 1. Above in rank, in a superior 
position to; = OVER prep, 8. rare. 

1449 Prcock Repr. 418 Ech preest is over and aboue a 
deken..and ech deken is oner and aboue a lay persoon, 
1765 Backstont Com, 1. vii. 239 That special pre-emi- 
nence, which the king hath, over and above all other persons. 

2. In addition to, besides; = OvEn fref. 10. 

agai St. Japers flen. Vill, 1. 23 The Kynge, over and 
above thys, signifieth unto Your Grace oon of hys owne 
secrete devisis. 1885 T. Wasuixcton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 
vii. 7 Ouer and aboue all that it had cost him. 1654 Bram- 
HALL Yust Vind. vi. (1661) 123 Over and above all the 
former grounds which the Romanists themselves do in some 
soitacknowledg. 1766 BiacksTone Comun, U1. vi. 86 Both 
were. subject (over and above all other readers) to the oath 
of fealty, 1885 M/anch. Exam. 5 June 5/3 There ought.. 
to have been an army over and above these garrisons, ready 
to be moved..to a threatened point. 

3. More than: = OVER frep. 11. rare. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 135 There be (saith Fabian),..or at 
those dayes were, over and above .xl. thousand knightes fees. 

B. as adv. 

1. In addition, besides; = Oven adv, 8, 10. 

1588 Parks tr. JJendosa's Hist. China 391 They had so 
great affection vnto them, that ouer and aboue rhey sent 
them good charity, 1681 R. L'Estraxce Jidly's Offices 
120 Not that I would serve a good man ever the less, for 
being Rich over and above. 1723 Dx. WHarton 7rue 
Briton No.25 1.217 Alexander not only forgave the Affront 
. but gave the poor Fellow his Freedom over and above. 
1849 F. W. Newman 1 4e Sosediv.175 When that other, who 
is the sole teacher, is, over and above, younger than many 
who are tobetaught. 

2. (Qualifying an adj.) Overmuch, too much, too ; 
= OVER adv, 11, OVER- 28. Ods. exc. dial. 

3749 Firtoine Tou: Foues 11. vi, Mrs. Diifil..was aot over 
and above pleased with the Behaviour of her Husband. 1809 
Matcxin Gil Blas x. ii, » 3 Your mother..is not over and 
above hale and hearty herself. 1824 Mrs. Cameron Afarte 
& Scholars v.31 May be Dainty won't let his mule go, he 
is so over and above particular. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Overmuch, too great, ex- 
cessive; = OVER a. 4, OVER- 29. rare. 

1865 Lesuse & Tavior Sir ¥. Reynolds 11. vii. 257 His 
over-and-above attention to his fame. 

+ Over-ane, adv. Sc. Obs, Also6 ourane, [f. 
Oven prep. +ane OXE.] On one and the same 
footing; in common; together. 

1513 Dovotas nels vi. x. 104 Certane duelliag nane In 
this conntre haue we, bot al our ane [ed. 1553 over ane) 
Walkis and lugis in thir schene wod schawis, /béd. x. vil. 
89 ‘Than schame and dolour, mydlit baith ovrane, i 

O-ver-a'nxious,«c. [Oven- 28.] Excessively 
or unduly anxious, too anxious. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 11. 182 That over-anxious Solli- 
citude which appears in the charmingest Face in the World. 
c1820 S, Rocers /faly (1839) 205 Almost all men are over- 
anxious. 1874 [see Over adv, 11}. 

So O-ver-anxiety 54,, O'ver-anxiously adv. 

1852 RocEt Thesaurus, Over-anxiety. 1775 Asu, Over- 
anxtously. 

Over-apt, ete. : see OVER- 27. 

Overarch (éavara-uf), 5d. [Over- 1, or f. 
next.] An arching over, an arch overhead. 

1884 J. Tait Afind én Alatter (1892) 9: There is.. the 
ordinary over-arch of blue sky or gray cloud, 1889 F. M. 
Pearn Paul's Sister 1. ix. 236 He.. knew the warm red ot 
the banks; the over-arch of ile trees. 

Overarch (éavara-utf}, v. [OveER- 1.] 

1. ¢rans, To arch over, to bend over in or like 


an arch, to form an areh over. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 304 In Vallombrosa, where th’ 
Etrurian shades High overarch't imbowr. /dzd. 1x. 1107 A 
Pillard shade High overarch't, and echoing Walks between. 
31784 Cowrra Yash vt. 71 Under oaks and elms, Whose out- 
spread branches overarch the glade. 1878 SpuRGEON Treas, 

av, Ps. cviii. 4 As the heavens over-arch the whole earth, 

2. intr. See OVERARCHING PA/. a. 


So Overa‘rching 7/, sb., an arching over. 
1893 E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 20 Apr., 
High overarchings of ancient ash trees. 


Overarching, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ING?.] 
Arching over ; forming an arch overhead ; bending 
over as an arch. 


OVERARM. 


1gzo Gay Diouve it. ii, Uast thon yet found the over- 
arching bower, Which guards Parthenia from the sultry: 
hour? 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 216 A fence of marble from the 
rock, Brown with o’er-arching pine, and spreading oak. 
1845 Hirst Pees 32 From the valley dark and deep To 
the over-arching sky. 

Overargue : sec OVER- 27, 

O-verarm, a. U.S. Cricket. = OVERHAND a. 

1864 Reedut 13 July, We have long been discussing at our 
cricket mectings the lawfulness of overarm bowling. 

Over-assess to Over-attention: sce Ovrr-. 

+ Over-Atlas, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [See ATLAS 
2.) tran}. To load or burden more than Atlas; to 


overburden; =ovt-Atlas (OUT- 19). 

1593 Nasue Cérists T. Wks. (Grosart) IV, 176, 1 will not 
bee so vnweaponed-icopardons, to ouer-throwe both thy cause 
and my credite at once, by ouer-Adasing mye invention. 


Overawe (dvor,9'), v [OveR- 21.) érans. 
To restrain, control, or repress by awe; to keep 


in awe by superior influence. 

1579 SpENsER Sheph. Cad. Feb. 142 The Oake..with shame 
and greefe adawed, That of a weede he was ouerawed [ed. 
1597 oucrerawed]. 1991 Snaks. 1 Hen. Vf, 1.1. 36. 1683 
Brit. Spec. Pref. 8 Acknowledged by all our Ancient Parlia- 
ments, that were neither over-awed by Force, nor seduced by 
Faction. 1754-62 Hume //ist. Hug. (1805) V.Ixx. 273 That 
he might. .overawe the mutinous people. 41832 Mackintosit 
Kev. of 1688, Wks. 1846 11. 23 The jury were at length over- 
awed into a verdict ce gillig 

Ilence Overawed (-5'd) Afi. a.; Overawing 


vb, sb. and ppl. a. 

1593 Tedl-Troth's N.Y. Gift 37 They say that overawing 
makes fooles. 1625 Br. Mouxtacu Aff. Cesar mu. ii. 125 
Councils have no such over-awing power. 1805 Foster Fiss. 
1. iv. 57 Over-awed timidity. 1899 J. Starker Christel. of 
Fesus li. 83 note, The effect is overawing in a high degree. 


+ Overaw'ful, c. Ods. [OveR- 26.]  Exces- 
sively reverential, too full of awe. 

1641 Minton Animady. iv. Wks. (1847) 64/1 To free 
ingennous minds from an overawful esteem of those more 
ancient than trusty fathers, 

Over-awning, Over-baked: see OVER- Ie, 27. 

Overbalance (éevaibee'lins), sé. [f- next.] 

1. Excess of weight, value, or amount ; preponder- 


ance. 

1659 Harrincton Lawgiving i i. Wks. (1700) 387 The 
overbalanee of Land, three to one or therabouts, in one 
Man against the whole People, creates Absolute Monarchy. 
1659-60 Pepys Diary 14 Jan,, 1... heard exceeding good argu- 
ment against Mr. Harrington’s assertion, that overbalance 
of propriety [i.e. property] was the foundation of govern- 
ment. 1736 Butter Aad. 1. vii. 127 An Overbalance of 
Good will, in the End, be found produced. 1853 De Quincey 
Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 339 Amongst all the eine letter. 
writers of the past or present times, a large overbalance 
happens to have been men. 

th. Commerce. spec. Excess in the value of the 


exports over the imports of a country. Oés. 

1643 Decay Trade 1 The profit or losse which is made by 
the over or underbalance of our Forraigne ‘Trade. 1691 
Locke Lower. dnterest Wks. 1727 [1.71 An Over-balance 
of ‘Trade, is when the Quantity of Commodities which we 
send to any Country do more than yey for those we _brin 
from thence. 1721 C. Kino Brit. Merch. 11. 6 The Frene 
‘Trade exhausted our Treasure...By bringing in upon us 
a great Over-ballance of the Manufactures of that Country 3 
and by taking from us the allance in Money, 

e. fn overvalance: as a preponderating element 


or consideration. 

1924 Swit Drafier's Lett. u. viie Wks. 1761 TE. 127 
Putting our interest in overbalance with the ruin of the 
country. . 

2, Something that turns the scale, outweighs, or 


overbalances. ; 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) V1. 217, I am not willing, 
nor free to trust him with your militia. 1] speak plain, The 
army will be an overbalance. 
Overbalance (s:varbe'liins), v. [Oven- 24,6.] 
1, évans. To do more than balance; to outweigh. 
1608 Syuvester Du Bartas u. iv. ut, Schisut 117 My 
little finger over-balanceth My Father's loynes. 1690 Cuitp 
Dise. Trade (ed. 4) 169 When the Exports over-ballance the 
Imports, 1726 Suevvocne Voy. round World 432, \ had 
vexation enough to over-ballance the satisfaction of that. 
3855 Cornwadt 221 The expenses overbalanced the profit. 
+b. To prove more influential than. Ods. 
41670 Sraoixc Troub. Chas. [ (1851) 11. 96 In end he 
over-ballanced the erll, do what he could, and wan his poynt. 
ce. absol. To prepondcrate, to have greater power 


or influence. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 40 When they had great 
estates they did overbalance. 1736 Puttexev in Srod/t’s 
Lett. (1766) Il. 245 Learning and good sense he hath.. ifthe 
love of riches and power do not overbalance. 

+2. To bias by superior weight or numbers. 

Sty Ciarenoon //ist. Red. 1. § 184 The number of them 
[Bis ops was thought too great, so that they Over-ballanced 
many Debates, eles 

3. To destroy the balance or equilibrium of; to 
capsize; reff. and znir. To lose one’s balance. _ 

1834 Lytton Pompeii ut. ii, Permit me to move opposite 
to thee, or our light boat will be overbalanced. 1861 
Times 25 June 9 A man alone in a boat..reaching out.. 
overbalanced, and fell into the water, and was drowned. 
1881 J. F. Keane Journ, Afedinak 1 16 Vou may over: 
balance and bring down the whole concern. 1884 Pac 
Eustace 9 He overbalanced himself, and the next moment, 
he, too, was in the river. 

lence Overba‘Iancing 7%/. sb. and Api. a. 

a1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 463 But when they did set 
it to the beame..they could not but yeeld in their hearts, 
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there was no ouerballancing. 1648 Zikou Bas. i, Ry the 
weight of Reason I should counterpvize tbe over-ballancings 
of uny factions, 1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 85 Unless 
the Goods we import from an over-balancing Country be 
Re-exported. 1805 Foster Fss. 1, iii. 32 A gigantic and 
overbalancing strength. 

O:verba'llast, 7. Also 7 -ballise. [Ovrr- 
27.) ¢raus. To overload (a ship) with ballast ; 
to overload. 

r6or Sir W. Corxwarus Ass. i. xt. (1631) 171 A shippe 
over-ballasted in the middest of the ocean. 1607 Wackinc- 
ton Opt. Glass 58 1f wee doe not overhallise our stomachs 
with superfluity, 1895 I estut. Gas. 31 Dec. 5/1 ‘Vhe other 
charges..apart from the allegation of overballasting. 

Over-balm to Overbanded : see OvEr-. 

O'verbank, a. Artillery. [f. Oven prep. + 
Bank sb.] Applied to a kind of gun-carriage for 
muzzle-loading guns, so constructed as to allow of 
the gun’s heing fired over the parapet. 

1879 Man. Artillery Exerc. 8 The adoption of overbank 
carriages, jointed rammers, &c., for our siege guns. 1884 
Ald. Engineering 1. 1. 54 The guns of the siege train being 
adapted for overbank fire, embrasures are not required, 

Overba'nk, «7. [Watch ana’ Clock-mahking. 
(Over. 34.) ctr. See quot. and ef. Bank 7.1 4. 

1884 FF. J. Deitten Wath & Clock. 132 There is no fear 
of overbanking, which is often observed after carcless wind- 
ing. /éid. 181 When..the ruby pin pushes past the lever 
frum the outside of it, the escapement is said to overbank. 
A chronometer escapement is said to overbank when from 
the same cause the escape wheel is unlocked a second time. 

+Over-ba'y,2. Obs. [OvER-8] fans. Tocover 
with bars or a barrier. 

1g89 Greene Tudlics Lone Wks. (Grosart) VIL. ary But 
Loue.. bad vuerbard hir heart with such former fancies. 1600 
Nasu, Stzuter's Wild Wks. (Grosart) VI. 150 He (Winter) 
over-bars the christall streames with yce. 


+ Overba-rish, a. Oés. Honce-wond. 

[Second element uncertain.] app. Excessive tin some direc. 
tion: perh. ovendearish; the language is ironical.) 

1579 G. Harvaiy Leffer-dh. (Camden) 59 Behoulde how 
highelye I esteeme of your good mastershipps overbarish 
and excessive curtesy. 

Over-bark to Over-battle : sce OvEr-. 

Overbear (devaibes), v [Over- 4, 6, 22.] 

+1. trans. To earry over, transfer, remove; to put 
away. (In Wyclif rendering L. trausferre’. Obs. 

1382 Wyeur Dent. xxvii 17 Cursid that ouerberith the 
teermes of his neizbore, — 2 Savt. xii 13 The Lord hath 
overborn thi synne, thou shalt not die, — fsa. xxxiii, 20 
A plentenous cite, a tabernacle that shal not moun ben 
ouerborn (1288 borun ouer). 

2, To bear over or down by weight or physical 


force; to thrust, push, or drive over; to overthrow; 


to overwhelm, break or crush down. 

1535 CoveroaLy Fcek. xxvii. 26 But y® easte wynde shal 
ouerbeare the in to the myddest off the sea. 1559 J/irr. 
Mag., Rich. Dk. York (15363) Gvijh, See how force oft 
ouerbereth ryght. 1608 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. wv. 
Decay 600 Whose numbrous Arms... Have over-born as 
many as withstood. 1719 Freethinker No, 121 » 2 The 
Mounds of their ancient Discipline, over-born by the ]nunda- 
tion of foreign Luxuries, 18g9 Tennyson Lancelot & Elaine 
484 Asa wild wave. .overbears the bark, And him that helms 
it, so they overbore Sir Laneclot and his charger. 

b. fig. To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, authority, or influence; to overpower, 
oppress; to exercise an oppressive influence upon. 

1565 T. Starteton J ortr. Faith 69 The vsurpers have 
ouerboren the right inheritours. 1590 Martowe Zw. //, 11. 
ii, The barons ouerbear me with their pride. 1599 Suans. 
Much Ado wi. iti, 157 “Vhe extasie hath so much ouerborne 
her, that my daughter is somtime afeard she will doe a 
desperate out-rage to her selfe. 1676 GLanxviLt Seasonuadle 
Reflect. 180 The friends of Truth and Keason..are liable to 
be’ still over-born, and out-nois‘d by the ‘Fumult. 1705 
Hearxe Collect. 17 Nov, (O. H.S.) l. 82 This was overbore 
so yt it came not to y* Question. 1861 Trencu Comin. Ep. 
Seven Ch. in. Asta (cd, 2)26 What we may call the mystical 
or symbolic interest overbears and predoniinates over the 
actual. 1864 D.G. Mircuenn Vet Days at Edgewood 116 
They overbear one with the grand air they carry. 

3. To surpass in weight, importanec, cogency, 


ete.; to outweigh. 

171z Appison Spect. No. 412 ? 1 The Horror or Lothsom- 
ness of an Object may over-bear the Pleasure which results 
from its Greatness, Novelty, or Beauty. 1884 American 
VILL. 347 The interest of the subject is sv great that it might 
overbear even more serious deficiencies. 

Overbearance (-bé*rins).  [f. prec. +-aANCE: 
cf. abearance, forbearance.) 

+1. The action of bearing or weighing down; 
preponderance. Ods. 

1639 Ln. Dicey, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 121 A con- 
fession of the ballances being so equally poysed in this affaire 
- that the overbearances of either scale is hardly perceptible. 

2. Overbearing behaviour; imperiousness. 

1760-72 H. Broone ool of Quad. (1859) I. ix. 216 Will 
this benevolent and lowly man_ retain the same front of 
haughtiness, the same brow of overbearance? 1863 J. 
SuerMan in Meu, 152 The overbearance of one ruling spirit 
made it pretty plain that I must either sacrifice my own 
opinion of right and wrong, or be ever at war. 1884 Lac 
Times 20 Sept. 347/1 A judge who has not either of these 
checks may acquire an inveterate habit of overbearance. 


Overbea‘rer. rare. [fas prec. +-FR1.] One 
who or that which overbears. 

a1618 Syivester Mew. AMortalitie 1. x\, Self-swelling 
Knowledge, wit’s own Overbearer, Proves Ignorance, and 
finds it nothing knowes. . 


OVER-BIASING. 


Overbea‘ring, v//. sb. [fas pree. + -InG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. OVERBEAR; a heating 
or thrusting over by foree; overpowering, forcible 
subversion. 

1596 Acts Priny Counc. XXVI. 106 1f we should accept 
ie wordes of overbearinge to have bene done or suffered 
by us. 1661 Gianvite fan. Dogut. xxiii. 227 The Judge- 
ment, .if it be led by the over-bearings of passion .. the 
practice will be as irregular, as the Sonic onan erroneous. 
r6gr T. Hfate] Ace. Wew /avent, p. Ixii, Phe over-bearing 

_ of their Course... by a Northwest Wind. 

| 2. Imperions or dictatorial action; an arrogant 
| exercise of superior power. 

| xgag Butter Sera. Wks. 1874 11.165 Wrath and fury and 
overbearing upon, these occasions proceed .. from_ men's 
fecling only on their ownside. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
TIT. x. 423 ‘The English people's spokesman against the 
feudal overbearings..of the Anglo-Norman dynasty. 1890 
Spectator 9 Aug., Phe man of whose overbearing and coarse- 
ness history and tradition tell us that they must have 
kuown enough. 

Overbearing (divaiberriy’, ff. [fas 
prec. + -1NG =] 

+1. Bearing or weighing down; overpowering, 
overwhelming, oppressing. Ods. 

@1697 Mare Jin. Orig. Man. 1.1. 38 Dy conviction of 
some ‘Truths, and this may: be, .by a strong and over-bearing 
presenting of them to the Understanding. 1736 Butter 
edual, i vt. 313 Evidence acknowledged real, if it be not 
overbearing. 1806 Brrrsrorn /reclau, Buenos lyres in 
Lond. Gaz. No, 13936 He will then make such Reductions 
in the overbearing Duties as may seem most conducive to 
the Interest of the Country. 1822 34 Good's Strdy Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 That they could force the eile to yield tuits 
powers by the overbearing arms of weight and measure. 

+b. Overruling, prepondcrating. Obs. 

41708 evertoce Price. 74. 1. (1730' 9 Tis natural for all 
Men to have an overbearing Opinion and Esteem for that 
particular Religion they are born and Lred up in. 

2. disposed to repress or overrule others; im- 
perious, dominecring, bullying, masterlul. 

1732 DerkeLey Adciphr. vi. § 32, | see a bigot wherever 
} seea man overbearing and positive without knowing why. 
1841 Evritsstonr f/ist. Jaf. V1. 255 His temper was harstt 
and severe, his manners haughty and overhearing. 1880 
MeCasrtiy Own Lines VV. 414 He was an effective 
and somewhat overbearing speaker. 

Overbearingly, ad. [f. pree.+-t¥2.] In 
an overbearing manner; domineeringly. 

1824 Vew Monthly Mag. X11. 427 The most overbearingly 
despotic. 1888 Burcox sures 12 Ga. Mew 1, iit. 347 [Hel 
behaved himself somewhat overbearingly at dinner. 

Overbea‘ringness, [f. as prec. + -yxss.] 
The quality or character of being overbearing. 

1997 H. Wacrorn Wem. Geo. 1¢ 01847) 11. 358 [He was] 
no match for the art of the one, or the overbearingness of 
the other. 182g A.rasuiner 66/1 The overbearingness of his 
temper. 1860 Mins. Rep. Gort. (1861) 328 Filled with the 
scornful overbearingness of the conquering nation. 

Overbea't, 2. rare. (Over- 6.] frais. ‘Vo 
beat down; to put down, overthrow, overpower. 

1618 Gorton /V/orus 1. iv. (1636) 296 Antonius... lnstly, 
enterprised a warre for over-beating the yong noble gentle- 
man. @1652 Brome Créy Hi in. iv, Or has not my Mother 
overbeaten you, Father? 1881 Daily News 22 Aug. 5,7 
He soon warmed up and was able to not only overbeat 
hostility, but to command general and enthusiastic applause. 

Over-beaten, f//.a. [OvER-9.] Beaten down 
by treading over. f 

1896 HHestur. @rz. 11 May 2/3 The men are likely to bea 
little off the over-beaten track. 

Overbea'ting, 7//. 55. [Oven- 20, 29 a.] 

+1. The action of beating over, or dwelling with 
eration upon (a subject). Ods. 

1628 in Rushw. ¢é/st. Cold. (1659) 1. 321 We must take 
heed of too much repetition, and over-beating of Grievances. 

2. Excessive beating (of the heart. 

1819 Byron Menice i, The overbeating of the heart, And 
flow of too much happiness, ¥ 

Overbeetling to -bellying: see OvEr-. 

Overbe'nd, v. [Over- 3, 1, 27-] 

1, (Only in ples.) a. ¢raus. To bend (some- 
thing) over or to one side. b. To bend over 
(something). ¢. 7uZ. To bend or stoop over. 

1617 Hieron Iv 4s. H. 359 Like some bulrush that is over: 
bent with the strength and violence of a storme. 1845 Hirst 
Poems 168 Vike Mndymion, over-bent By dazzling Dian. 
1856 Wuttter Xauger 71 Overbending, till she’s blending 
With the flaxen skein she's tending .. Sits she. 

2. trans. To bend too much or to excess. ; 

1624 Donne Devot. 290 Vpon misplacing, or ouer-bending 
our naturall faculties. a 1656 Br. Haut Christian § 3 Meet 
relaxations to a mind over-bent. 1897 E. L. Taunton Zug. 
Monks St. Benedict 1. 8 The bow cannot be kept over-bent. 

Over-bepatch : see Ovrr- 8. 

Overberg (ce'vaibaig), a. S.Africa. [f. Over 
prep. + Du. derg mountain, hill.] Over a moun- 
tain or mountains; that passes over he mountains. 

1879 Atcuertey Boérland 61 Thesale of rum to pvertart 
travellers, 1900 Blackw. Afag. Mar. 324/2 A railway which 
derives the bulk of its revenue from the overberg trade. 

+ Over-bi'as, v. Ofs. [Over-30r6.]  éraus. 
To bias to one side. Hence Over-bivasing ///. 4. 

16s9 Gaupen Tears of Ch. u. x. 180, I find some men of 
worth..over-awed by the vulgar, or over-biassed by their 
own private interests. 1711 SHAFTESB, Charac. (1737) Ik, 
| 161 This over-byassing inclination towards rest; this sfothful, 
| soft, or effemioate temper, averse to labour and a ie 


OVERBID. 


Overbid (avaibi'd), v. [OveR- 26, 22.] 
+1. utr. ‘Yo bid more than the value, to bid too 


high. Odés. 

@ 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Scoruful Lady u. iii, Take it, h’as 

 overbidden by the sun: bind him to his bargain quickly. 

2. ¢rans. To go beyond (a person) in bidding ; 
to outbid. . 

1648 Rutukavory Tryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 99 None 
could over-bid him in his market for souls. 1850 
Greece 1. Ixvii, ‘he poor citizens were overbid, and could 
not get places. 1882 Athenxum 15 July 71 The English 
could always overbid the Russians in bribing Afghans. 

b. To bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing); to overpay. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 13 The benefits..outvye, and 
overbid all the..service of the Creature, 1681 Dryprn 
Spanish Friar ui. 20 A Tear! Vou have o’erbid all my 
past Sufferings, And all my future too! 1793 in Vesey, jr. 
Rep. (801) IT. 55 The sum overbid is larger,.amounting to 
one-fourth part of the original price. 

+ Overbi'de,v. Ods. [Over- 18.) é¢rans. To 
remain over or after; to outlast, outlive, survive. 

1050 in Thorpe Céaréers (1865) 583 aif ichire ouerbide.. gif 
he me overbide. 1300 Cursor \/, 22687 Pe, men pat 
frat dai sal overbide, Under a fell pai sal pam hide. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. WV.) 1731 He hadde i-wedded two jolif wives ; 
He liuede and bothe hem overbod. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer IVi/e's 
7. 404 Grace toverbyde hem pat we wedde. 

b. fuér. To remain over the time, to tarry. 

13.. Cursor A, 3008 (Cott.) O birth sco moghit not ouer- 
bide. /déd, 26627 (Cott) pi scrift agh noght at ouer bide. 

Over-big 1o Over-bitten : sce OvEr-. 

O-ver-bitter, ¢. [Over- 28.] Too bitter. 
So O'ver-bi'tterly avv.; O'ver-bi'tterness, ex- 


cessive bitterness. 

c10o00 Ags. 2s. (Spelm.) xiii, 6 Amaritudine, oferbyter- 
nysse, 1340 Hamroce 2. Conse. 3474 When pou spekes 
over bitterly Til any man with noyse or nes @ 1586 SIDNEY 
Arcadia (1622) 45 Musidorus had ouer-bitterly glaunced 
against the reputation of womankind. 1626 in Rushw, //is¢. 
Coll, (1659) 1. 360 His overbitterness in the Aggravation 
upon the whole Charge. 


Overblack to Overblithe: see Over-. 

Overbloom (devarblim), sé. [Over-Sb.J A 
bloom covering the surface. 

1883 Symonps /tad, Byways iv. 67 Chivalry..was fast 
decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of luxury. 

Overbloo'm,v. [Over- 23.] ref. To blooin 
or flower beyond its strength. Pe 

1849 Florist's Frud 198 Calceolarias—Do not let them 
overbloom themselves to the destruction of the plants. 

Overblow (évaibldv'), v1 [f. Oven- 4, 6, 9, 27, 
26+ Brow oF] 

lL. ¢rans, To blow (a thing) over the top of any- 
thing, over one's head, etc. : to blow off or away. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) V1. 95 But al be creem and 
fatnesse of pat mylke..schulde be overblowe and itake 
awey. 1471 Riptey Comp. Adch. Rec. iv. in Ashm. Theatr. 
Chen, Brit, (1652) 187 Than clouds of darknes be overblowyn 
& all aperyth faire. 1601 B. Joxson Forest, Epode 36 
This doth from the cloud of Error grow, Which thus we 
ouecr-blow. 1659 Funter AAs. funy. fanoe, (1840) 363 “Fhe 
best way to over-blow this fear is, to confute the five argu- 
ments. 1718 Warts 7s. tvn. i, Hide me beneath thy 
spreading wings, Till the dark cloud is over-biown, 

2. ¢utr. Of a storm: ‘To blow over, lo pass away 
overhead; to abate in violence; hence fir. of 
danger, anger, passion, ctc.: To pass away, to 
be past. (Verf. tenses often with de.) 

61385 Coavcenr Z.G. IV. 1287 Dido, The hote ernest is al 
vuerblowe. 1390 Gower Conf II. 396 The colde wyndes 
overblowe, And stille be the scharpe schoures. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt.v.8 Sythens that your wyldnes is ouerhlowen. 
1875 Cuurcuyakp CAifpfes (1817) 193 But all those blasts, in 
fine did ouerbloe, 1690 Drvoun Don Sebastian v. i, The 
tempest is o’erblown, the skies are clear. 1829 CaRLyLEe 
Mise. (1857) 11. 11 There lies land-locked till the hurricane 
is overblown. : 

3. érans. To blow (a thing) over, to overthrow 
or upset by blowing; to blow down. 

156z J. Hevwooo Prov, § Hpigr. (1867) 163 This winde 
will over blow vs first Ltrow. 1585 Lurton Vous. Notadle 
TA. 0675) 2 A certain Poet did wear leaden soles under his 
shoos, lest the wind should overblow him. 1608 Hteron Def 
Ministers’ Reasons Refus. Subser. nw. 17t Which neither.. 
the windes nor waves of his answeres will overflow or over- 
blow. 163t R. H. Arvaivnn Whole Creature xii. § 4. 128 
To overthrow, and overblow her strongest Bulwarkes. 

4. ¢rans, To blow over the surface of; to cover 
by blowing over (as sand or snow does). 

€1420 Pallad, on Jiusd. 1. 808 So shal ercither werk ben 
ouerblowe With coold or hoot vndir the signys twelue. 
€ 1830 Risvon Sart, Devon § 328 (1810) 338 The Sand.. hath 
overblown many hundred acres of land. 1794 Hutecitnson 
fist. Cuntberid, 1. 258 note, Sheep..when overblown and 
buried in snow by a storm, 1830 ‘Tennyson Ode fo Memory 
vy, Asand-built ridge. .Overblown with murmurs harsh, 1872 
Winrner Pern. Pilgriut 514 The music the wind drew.. 
from leaves it overblew. 

+5. intr. Nant. Of the wind: To blow with 
excessive violence; to blow too hard for lop-sails 
to be carried. Ods. 

1s99 Haxcuvr Voy. II. 185 To get out the ship..was 
vnpossible, for the winde was contrary and overblowed. 
162z R. Hawntns oy. S. Sea (1847) 20 H the wind had not 
over-blowne, and that to follow them I was forced to shut 
all my lower ports, the ship I undertooke. .had never endured 
to come tothe port. 1627 Carr. Smrru Seaman's Grau, x. 
46 It ouer blowes when we can beare to top-sailes, 1726 
Swit Gulliver i. i, Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our sprit-sail, 1823 in Caauy Sechuod Dict. 
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6. ¢rans. Music. To blow or play (a pipe or wind- 
instrument) with such force as to produce a har- 
monic or overtone instead of the fundamental note. 
Also ref. (of the pipe or instrument). 

1852 SeipeL Organ 79 The pipe will over-blow itself, that 
is it will sound an octave higher. 1880 E. J. Horxins in 
Grove Dict. Aus. Il. 5753/1 An organ thus supplied with 
wind could not be over-dfows. 1898 Stainer & Barrett 
Dict. Mus. Terms (ed. 2) sv. Marmounic stdps, They will 
take a very strong pressure of wind without overblowing. 

Overblow,, 2.2 rare. [f. Over- 8 + Bow v,7] 
trans. To cover with blossom. 

1856 Mas, Brownine Aur. Leigh vu. 58 le overblows an 
ugly grave With violets which b lesson in the spring. 

Overblown, f//. 2. [From OversBiew v.1] 

1. Blown over; that has passed away. 

1596 Suans. Zam. Shr. v. ii, 3 Yo smile at scapes and 
perils ouerblowne, xr601 Werven Afirr. Mart. E vij, The 
Clergie’s mallice (not o're-blowne) will hane me. 

2. Inflated, swollen to excess (with vanity, etc.). 

1864 Kincstey Now. & Tet. iii. (1875) 83 Overblown with 
self-conceit. 

3. Aletaliurgy. In the Bessemer steel process : 
Injured or burnt by continuance of the blast after 
all the carbon has been removed from the metal. 

O'verblow'n, f//.a.2 [f. Over- 28 ¢ + Blown 
‘Too much blown, more than full blown. 

1616 TF. Jonsox “figr. xevii, His rosy ties and garters so 
oerblown. a 1625 Besum. & Fu Nat. Malta ¥. i, ‘Thos 
over-blown, and seeded, | am rather Fit to adorn his chimney 
than his bed. 1821 SueLney Adonals xxxiii, His head was 
bound with pansies over-blown, 

Overboard (é:vaiboo1d), adv. [f. OVER Aref. 
124 Boarp sé, q.y. for Forms. Usually treated 
as lwo words to ¢1600; hyphened to ¢1800; as 
one word from late in 18th c.] 

1. Of motion: Over the side of a ship or boat, 
out of or from the ship into the water. 


é1000 AELrric /fowe. 1. 246 Ili da wurpon heora wari 
ofor bord. 13.. #2. Addit, P. C. 157 Per wate busy 
ouer borde bale to kest.  ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Alan of Law's 7. 
824 The theef fil ouer bord al sodeynly. ?a 1400 Aforte 


* teth, 3703 Alle be kene mene of kampe, knyghtes and ober, 


Killyd are colde dede, and castyne over burdez! 1495 
Naval Ace. Hen. V77 (1896) 278 Rotteyn And for their 
ffeblenes cast oner Borde. 1572 Gascoicxe //eartes, Voy. 
Holland Wks. (1587) 168 Whych cast the best fraight oner- 
boord away. 1610 Suaks. Yeuf. tt. ii, 126, | escap'd vpon 
a Bat of Sacke, which the Saylors heaned o're-boord. 1623 
Br. Hate Best Gargaine Wks. (1623) 520 At last turnd ouer- 
boord into a sea of Desperation. 1745 P. Tuomas Frué. 
eluson’s Voy.17 The Peart, had thrown about 14 Ton of 
Water over bonrd. 1762 Farconrr Shipivreck 1.266 In such 
extremes#no moment should be lost But over-board, the 
cumb'rous cannon tos 1869 Freeman Nori Cong. IL. 
xii, 98 Le fell overboard and was drowned. R 
b. Beyond the side of the ship, ontside the ship. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom, Auuseut, 80 Ve rigged out a spar, 
one end of which projected overboard. 

2. fig. esp. in phr. 70 throw overboard, to casi 
aside, diseard, reject, renounce. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang, 7. i. 193 That Religion 
which ts more turbulent, seditious, and stormy, let it be 
throwne over-board to lighten the ship of the Church. 1679 
&istabl, Test 9 Yhey threw over-board all their Loyalty. 
1831 Lame Evia Ser. un. 0 Shade of dliston, The judge's 
ermine; the coxcomb's wig; the snuff box a la Foppington— 
all must overboard. 

3, = Apove-boarD; plainly and openly. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ircl, 327 To speak over- 
hoard, the lapses... were to him ethically unavoidable. 

lence Overboard v. (s#once-wd,), to throw over- 
board, 

1585-6 Eart Leveester Corr. (Camden) 312, I will rather 
be overthrowue by her majesties doings then overborded by 
their churles and tinkers. A 

Overboast to Over-boding: see Over-. 

O-verbo:dy, sé. [f Over-8c+Bopy6.] An 
upper or outer bodice. 

1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 235, 1 give vnto ye wyfe 
of Robart my soon my browne kyrtle with ye chamlet 
overbodye. 3615 in N. Riding Rec. (1884) 11. 98 Two men 

resented for stealing a woman's overbody value 872. 1845 

iH. Noes Richter's Flower Picces (1. xix. 241 The firstand 
last army whose uniform was a kind of fine over-body. 

So + Overbody coat Ols., an ephod. 

1535 Coveaoate “rod, xxv. 7 Onix stones and set stones 
for the ouerbody cote and for the Brestlappe. — 1 Saws. ii. 
18 The childe was gyrded with an over bee cote of lynnen. 

+O-vverbordy, wv. nonce-wd. [f. Overn- 27 + 
Bony sé. or v.} ‘trans. To give too much body 


lo, make excessively material. 

1641 Mitton Cé. Govt. 1. (1851) 2 Till the Soule by this 
meanes of over-bodying her selfe, given up justly to fleshly 
delighis, bated her wing apace downeward. 

Overboil (awvaiboi'l), 7. [OVER- 5, 27.] 

l. ¢ntr. To boil over; to boil so as to overflow 
the pot, ete. Chiefly fe. 

1611 Speco /fist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xx. (1623) 972 Which made 
her spirits ouer-boyle with impatience. 1816 Byron CA. 
ffar. ui. \xix, To keep the mind Deep in its fountain, lest it 
overboil. 1868 rowninc Aing §& Lh. vi. 1119 No word, 
lest Crispi overboil and burst. if 

+b. ¢rans. To cause to boil over. Ods. 

1687 Montacur & Prior find § 2. Transeo. 12 Till Pride 
of Empire, Lust, and hot Desire Did over-boile fim, like 
too greut a Fire, 

2. trans. (o-ver-bot'l.) To boil too much. 

1584 Cocin //aren /fealih (1636) 131 Fine meats in hot 
stomacks, be, as it were, over-boiled, when the grosser are 


OVER-BREATHING. 


hul_duely concocted. a 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary 1. 
iii, They are A little over-boy!'d or so, 

O:verboi'ling, v4/. 5b. [f. pree.+-Inc1.] A 
boiling over; an ebullition. 

21774 Harte Vision of Death Poems (1810) 371/1 Or wild 
o’er-boiling of ungovern'd health. 1861 W.S. Perry (fist. 
Ch. Eng, L iii. 126 This may perhaps have been a little over- 
boiling of spite. 

So Overboiling £//. a., boiling over; jig. exces- 
sively ardent or fervent. 

1594 Nasne Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 257 
With anie overboyling humour which sonrseth hiest in our 
stomackes. 1670 Davoren 1s¢ Pt. Cong. of Granada Ded., 
A hero..of an excessive and over-boiling courage. 1682 — 
Dk. Guise v. iii, Do these o'erboiting answers suit the Guise? 
1726 Leon Adbertt's Archit, U1. 19/2 A proof of the over. 
boyling genins of tbe Painter. a 1814 Spaniards t. iiin New 
Brit. Theatre V1. 209 Restrain Thy over-boiling wrath. 

O-ver-bo'ld, a. [Oven- 28.] Too bold, nn- 
warrantably or unduly bold; presumptuous. 

€1530 Crt. of Love 360 That L and alle Should ever drede 
to be too overbold Her to displese. x605 Suaks, A/acd, 1. 
v. 3 (Beldams) as you are, Sawey, and oner-bold, how did 

you dare To Trade and ‘Frafficke with Macheth? @1791 

Vestry f/ush, & Wives vi. § 4 Wks. 1811 TX. 84 Why should 
a woman be so over bold as to call her husband, Zom, Ned, 
Dick? 1883 Stevenson Treas. sd. v. xxii, 1 was going to 
do a foolish, over-bold net. 

O-ver-bo'ldly, adv. [Oven-30.] In an over- 
bold manner, with too much boldness. 

1547 Homilies t. Falling from God w. (1839) 89 They do 
overboldly presume of God's mercy and live dissolutely. 
1684 Scanderbey Rediv. iv. 60 [They] Killed two Gentlemen 
upon the place, who spake over-boldly against their Choice. 
1860 ‘TRencu Sern. Westen. Abd, vit, 73 It is not over- 
boldly said. fa 

O-ver-bo'ldmess. [Over- 29¢.] Excessive 
boldness, presumption, audacity. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Dent. xlix. 292 God also would 
put me to shame for mine overboldnesse. a 1668 DavENANT 
Epil. Wks, (1673) 301 An over-boldness, rais'd from too 
much fear. 1846 Trencu Afirac. xvii. (1862) 284 What of 
carnal overboldness there swas in it. 

Overbook, -bookish: see Ovrr-. 

Overborne (-boe1n), 447. ¢. [pa. pple. of OvER- 
BEARV.] Borne down by superior force or pressure; 
oppressed : see OVERBEAR 7. 

1611 Speco Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. vii, 222 And euer bare as 
hard an hand over the ouerborne Britains. 1762 J. Woot- 
man _H&s, (1840) 225 An overborne discontented reaper. 

+ Over-bownd, v.! Olds. rare. (cf. Bounn 
v.3 = ABOUND.) intr. Tosuperabound; = Over- 
AROUND v, Hence + Overbow nding 74/. sb. 

1587 Gotpinc De Jfornay xiv. 223 An onerbounding of 
some melancholike humour. 

Overbow nd, v2 rare. [f. Over- 5 + Bouxp 
2.2] érans. To bound or leap over. 

1813 Snetrey Q. Afad 1. 94 All-prevailing wisdom .. o'er- 
bounds Those obstacles, of which an earthly soul Fears to 
attempt the conquest. 

+ Over-bound, adv, Ols. rare—'. [OVER-10.] 
Bound over or across (the sea). 

1669 N. Mouton Mew Lug. Ment 124 (Cent.) They went 
«away, the greater ship towing the lesser at her stern all 
the way over-bound. 

Over-bounteous, ete. : see OVER- 28. 

Over-bow (-bau'), v. (Over- 27, 1.] 

Ll. trans. (o:ver-bow?) To bend in excess. 

1639 Futcer fJoly War ut xx. (1647) 142 The best way 
to straighten what is crooked is to over-bow it. 

2. (overbow') To arch over. 

1878 Dowpen Studies in Literat, 271 These poems are.. 
overbowed with the firmament of aduit thought. 

O-ver-bowed (-bad), a. [f. Oven- 28 + 
Bowen pfl.a2] (See quot.) 

1895 Encycl. Brit. VY. 3978/2 An archer is said to be over- 
bowed when the power df his bow is above his command. 

Overbower,v. (OveEn-1.] ¢rans. To form 
a bower over; to overarch. 

Fy Soutnny Lspricdla’s Lett. 11. 220 A part [of a road) 
which was almost completely overbowered. 1823 — //ist. 
Penins. War 11. 440 Long and wide avenues were over- 
bowered with elms, 

Over-bowl to Overbranch: see Over-. 

O'ver-bra've, @. [Over- 28.) Too brave; 
very brave (in negative constructions); fexcessively 
splendid or showy (oés.). 

1653 GoucE Conim. Heb. xi. 37 (1655) 230 This sheweth 
the vanity of over-brave and costly apparell. A/od. It wasn't 
over-brave of him to attack such a little boy. 

+ Over-bra‘ve, v. Os. [OvER- 21.] trans. 
To play the ‘brave’ over; to treat with bravado. 

1624 Foro Sun's Darling 1. i, Knaves over-brave wise 
men, while wise men stand with cap and knee to fools. 
1631 Brariwart Whéuisies, Gamester 38 llce so over-braves 
and abuseth the poor dice. 

Overbray to Over-break : see OvER- 21, 9. 

Over-brea‘the, v. [f. Over- 22, 8.] 

+1. é¢rans. To put out of breath. Ods. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng, Aineidos 165 Least (perhaps) 
I ouer-breathe thy tickled Conceite with more selfe-liking 
than is expedient. «1783 H. Brooke /ox-Chase Poems 
{1810) 438/2 O'er-breath’d we come where, ‘twixt impending 
hills, Ran the joint current of two gurgling rills. 

2. intr. To breathe over. Ileuce Overbreath- 
ing zl. sb. 

1802 W. ‘Favcoa in Rohberds A¢enz, L. 419 Voung acolytes 
were sweetening with incense the warm over-breathings of 
thronging devotion. 


OVERBREDE. 


Over-bred, Overbreed: see Ovrtt- 27 b, 27. 

+ Overbre'de, v. Obs. (OE. oferbrédan, {. 
ofer- OVER- 8 + érédan, BREE, to spread ont.] 
éraus. To overspread, cover all over. 

¢897 K. Burren Gregory's Past. C. xiv. 336 Swar se 
fiicbeam ofersceadod dart laad..ac dat Iand bid eall nanyt 
swat he hit oferbrat, ¢1z0g Lay. 19045 Wes bat kinewurde 
bed Al mid palle ouer brad fe1275 ouer sprad). ¢1400 
Sege Jerus. (E. ETS.) 600 So was pe bent ouer brad, 
blody by-runne With ded bodies aboute. 

+ Over-bri-be,z. Obs, (Over-11,20.] érans. 
To gain over by bribery ; to bribe over again. 

1618 Botton /lorus (1636) 162 Ingurtha so over-bribed his 
Army also, that..he got the Victory. 1748 Rictarpson 
Clartssa (1811) U1. 116 He who would be bribed to under- 
take a base thing by one, would he over-bribed to retort the 
baseness, 

Overbri-dge, v. [f. Oven- 5 + Brincr v1] 
trans. To make a bridge over; to bridge over. 

¢1000 Atreic ‘fom. UI. 304 Pa het Maxentins mid micelum 
swicdome oferbricgian $a ea, eal mid scipum. 1805 
Worosw. Prelude v. 348 These mighty workmen.. Who, 
with a broad highway tae overbridged Whe froward chaos 
of futurity. 1874 F. H. Laine in Ess, Xedig, & Lit. Ser 1 
246 An infinite gulf, which can never be overbridged. : 

Ovver-bri:dge, sé. [Over- 1d] A bridge 
over a railway, as distinct from a subway or 
a road over which the railway crosses. 

1878 F.S. Wiutiams Mial. Ratkv. 174 There were many 
of the overbridges that would need to be rebuilt. 1898 
Engineering Mag. XV1. 77 The access would be by a sub. 
way, and, ifin cutting, by an over-bridge. 

O-ver-bright, c. [Ovenr- 28.] Excessively 

bright ; too bright. 
1587 Go.oinc De Mornay xiv. 209 
Beholle the thinges that are onerbright. 1830 ‘Tennyson 
dsabel 1 Kyes not down-dropt nor over bright. 1861 Miss 
Baanoon Lady Lisle xxiv, 1 don’t see that you're any of 
«you such an over-bright lot. 

Overbri'm, v. [Oven- 5.] 

Ll. sntr. To overflow at the brim; to brim over. 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel.) Mostly Ag. 

1607 Barkstr Afirrita (1876) 57 And ere night you will... 
orebrim with your teares, 1877 Scorr Harold in. viii, 
When ‘gins that rage to over-brim. 1826 — J¥’vodsé. xxix, 
If the pitcher shall overbrim with water. 1880 Wran Goethe's 
Faust ui. viii. 172 Whene'er he drained its measure, [Tis 
eyes would overbrim. 

2, /rans. To flow over the brim of. 

1818 Keats Endymion t. 137 Exch having a white wicker, 
overbrimm’d With April’s tender younglings. 1891 Brown. 
inc Pr, Llohkensé. 563 Uhe liquor that o’erbrims the cup. 

Hence Overbri*mmed ppl. a@., Overbri*mming 
ube. sb. and ppl. a, 

1830 Tennyson Confess. Sensit. Alind 113 That grace 
Woald drop from his o’erbrimming love, As manna on m 
wilderness. 1839 Battuy Festus (1852) 58 Through his 
misty, o’erbrimmed eye. 1858 Hawriorne Fr. & ft. Frauds. 
M.197 The overbrimming of the town in generations sub- 
seguent, . 

I'verbri:mmed, ¢. [Over- 3.) Having a 
brim that projects or hangs over. 

1814 Scorr Wav. xxxv, Ile .. toucbed solemnly, but 
slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet. 

+Overbring, v. 06s. rare. [Oven- 10.] 
‘rans. To bring over or across. (Prop. two words.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AY. 6959 Tit he pe folk had ouerbroght [.. 
ouer bro3t] In-to pe land pat pai soght. 1615 CrHapMan 
Odyg. xt. 633 What in my way chanced I may over-bring, 

ver-broil: see OVER- 29 b. 

Overbroo'd,v. (Oven-1.]  érans. To brood 
or hover over. 

1818 Mitman Samor 115 To rise. .and o'er-hrood The dim 
and desert beacon of revenge. 1865 Wuitrier Zternal 
Goodness 25 Ve sce the curse which overbroods A world of 
pain and loss. 

t O-verbrow:, sd. Ods. [Over-1d.] Eyebrow. 

cx000 Sar. Leechd, 111. 188 Mzeden [haf] tacn on ofer- 
brawe swibran, 155s Even Decades 287 A foule of darke 
coloure .. with redde ouerbrowes. 1g61 Hotuyecsn //ont. 

Afoth. 2 Good to use, specially for onerbrowes and eye liddes. 

Overbrow’, v. [Ovenr- 1.) ¢rans. ‘Vo over- 
hang like’a brow. Hence Overbrow-ing ppt. @ 

5742 Cot.tins Ode Poet. Char. 58 Strange shades 0’ erbrow 
the vallies deep. 18:4 Soutney Roderick xiv. 58 Beneath 
the overbrowing battlements, 1824 Lonce. Woods in Winter 
i, The hill That overbrows the lonely vale. 

Overbrowned to Overbubble: sce Oven-. 

Overbuild (davarbild, duvar-), vy, Pa. t. and 
pple. overbuilt. [Oven- 1, 8, 27.] 

« rans. To build over or upon; to cover or 


surmount with a building or structure, Chiefly fig. 

1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Hen. LV, cexci, When Iustice, 
hy Ambition over-built, 1s fronted with new Turretts, 1784 
Cowrer Sask mt. 193 Sage, erudite, profound, fay 
arch'd, and aquiline his nose, And overbuilt with most 
impending brows, 1857 Winimott Pleas, Lit. xi 47 Some 
men overbuild their nature with books, 

2. To build too much or to excess. 

1642 Fuuter /loly §& Prof. Si. 11. vii. 168 Who by over- 
huilding their houses have dilapidated their lands. 1913 
C'tess Wincuetsea Afisc. Pocus 124 "Iwas not to save 
the Charge: ‘That in this over-building Age, My House was 
not more large, 

3. To build too much upon; to erect more build- 
ings than are required upon (an area). 

1601 Hontann Pérny 1.554 Prouided alwaies, that a mans 
land be not oner-huilt. 1864 Weastea, Overduité, built 
too much $ having too many buildings: as an overbuilt part 
ofatown. 1895 Chicago Advance 21 Nov. 737/1 A city 


We forbid them to 
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which has becn over-built, which has ‘superfluous’ houses | 
and flats by the block and mile. 


Overbulk: see Ovrr- 22, 
O-verbu'rden,-burthen, s?. (Over-29d,1.] 
l. Excessive burden; excess af burden. 

1579-80 Nortit /¥utarch (1657) 42 ‘Nhe vitall spirits not 
being..kept downe, or spreade abroad by the quantity or 
over-burden thereof [meat], do enlarge themselves. a 16:8 
Svivester Joh Triumphant w. 440 Who hath dispos'd 
the upper Spouts and Gutters, Whereby the Aire his over- 
burthen utters? 1893 Daily News 8 Feb. 5/1 ‘The overburden 
of work in the House of Commons makes the effort 1o get 
real business done a mere struggle and scramble, 

2. Alining, etc. ‘Vhe overlying clay, rock, or 
other matter which has to be removed in qnarry- 
ing or mining, in order to get at the deposit worked. 

855 J. R. Letcninn Cornwad/ Adines 25 The quantity of 
‘overburthen', or waste, removed, has been upwards of 
200,000 tuns. 1 Vimes 27 Veb. 10/3 ‘Vhe overburden is 
a reddish clay soil of an average depth of 10 ft. 

O:verbu'‘rden, -burthen, v. [Over- 27. 
‘rans. To put too great a burden or weight upon; 
to burden too much; to overload, overcharge. 

1532 Morn Confit. Tindale Wks. 824/1, T neither wil for 
so plain a matter oucrburdeia the reader in this boke, with 
the ., rehersyng of cuerye place. a1584 Montcomexin: 
Cherrte & Slae 1041 ‘Uhe waik anes that oreburdenit bein. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xt. 379 The earth o’erburthen'd groan'd 
beneath their weight. 1726 Leoni ddberti's Archit. 1. 56)'1 
‘Vo avoid over-burthening the Arch. 188: Ravsioxp Mian 
Gloss, Overburden, ..to charge in a furnace too munch ore 
and flux in proportion to the amount of fnel. 1885 Sfectador 
25 July 976/2 Mr. Leland dues not overburthen his..anyths 
and legends with comment. 

Ilence O:verbu'rdened, -burthened ppt a.3 
Overbu'rdening, -bu‘rthening vb/sb. and Af/.a.; 
whence O-verbu'rdeningly a/v. 

1713 C’ress Wincnrsea Jéfse. Poems 240 The Miser .. 
fears the *over-burthened Floor. 1871-4 J. Tuomson City 
Dreadf, Nt. 1%. ii, Vhe hugeness of an overburthened wain. 
1580 Hottysano Treas. fr. Tong sv. Affaissement, A 
shrinking ynder a great burthen, an *onerburthening. 1851 
R. Nesait in J. M. Mitchell A/ewz, xii. (1858) 303 Mr. James 
Mitchell's *overburdening duties. 1865 Mrs. Wunsey Gay- 
worthys xxiii, Not offciously or *overburdeningly; there 
were kindnesses accepted, even asked for, in return. 


O-ver-bu'rdensome, -burthensome, 2. 
(Oven- 28.] Excessively burdensome. 


1614 Ra.eicu fist, World ww. iti. § 11. 230 Eumenes did 
nat onely thinke all carriages to be oaer-Lurdensome, but the 
number of his men to be more troublesome than anaileable. 
3820 Scott A/onast. Introd., ‘he shopkeeper. .his custom 
was by no means over-burdensome, 1883 W. Morris in 
Mackuail Life (1899) IT. 99 All men may live at peace, and 
free from_over-burdensome anxiety. 

Overbwrn,z. (Ovenr- 21, 27.J 

+1. ¢rans. To burn down; to overthrow by fire. 

1616 T. Apaus Forest of Thorns Wks. 1862 Ih 471 
A strong engine set to the walls of purgatory, to overturn 
them, and overburn them with the fire of hell! 

2. (over-du'r2) ‘To burn too much or to excess. 

1707 Moatimer //usé. (1721) L. 82 In burning of the Turf, 
you must take care not to over-burn it.. for the over-burning 
of it to white Asbes, wastes the nitrons Salt. ¢ 1865 Letueny 
in Cire, Se. 1. 129/1 The supply of..air is too great, and tbe 
gas is overburnt. 

So O-verbu'rning vid. sb,; O-verbwrning ppl. 
a., excessively burning or ardent (whence O-ver- 
bu'rninglyadv.,over-ardently); O-verbu'rnt///.c. 

1707 *Over-burning [see sense 2]. 1849 Jouxston Fx. 
Agric. 260 By over-burning, clays lose their fertilising virtues. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1589) 449 When a man 
seeketh after any of them with an *overburning desire. 
3303 R. Brunnxr //andl, Synne 7203 And ouber spyces hab 
glotonye, To cte py mete *ouer brennynglye. 1834 Brit, 
//us6. 1.305 Lime. .if burnt with too violent a fire. will not 
slake, and becomes useless, or what is termed *over-burnt, « 
and, tn some places, dead-lime. 1837 J.T. Smutu tr. Vicat's | 
Mortars 115 A dark red, or eit colour, similar to that 
of an over-burnt brick. 

Overburst: see Ovrr- 5 b. 

Overbusy (évarbi-zi), c. [Oven 28.) Ex- 
cessively busy; too much oceupicd; es, that 
busics himself too much or is obtrusively officions. 

1340 HamroLe Pr, Conse. 1095, 1 hald pat man noght 
witty, Pat about be world is over bysy. 161z WoovaLe 
Surg. Bate Wks, (1653) 5, | wish young Artists not to be 
over-busie in..raising the fractured Cranium. a 1641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 264 She should doc well, not 
to be over-busie in matters that concerned her not. 1770 
Lancuorxe Plutarch (1879) It. 764/1 A troublesome and 
overbusy man. 

So O-verbu'sily adv., too busily. 

¢1440 Yacob's Well 142 Pis wose of glotonye is v. fote 
brede, pat is, onyrtymely, outcragely, ouerhastely, ouyr- 
deyntuously, & ouerbesyly, 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 281 /4 The 
French. .at Madagasear, havin --overbusily engaged them- 
selves.., in a war between the i cighbouries Princes. | 

O:verbu'sy, v. [Over-27.] érans. To busy | 
too much; to engage or occupy too assiduously. 
Mence O:verbusied f//. a. 

1586 Frene Blaz. Gentrie 142 Had not our Cuttor ouer- 
busied himself, 1644 Mitton Fdenr Bucer 159 Bucer is 
more large than to be read by overbusied men. 1863 Mrs. 
Wurtxey Faith Gartney xxxvi. 330 The errand-boys in the 
shops were overbusied and uncertain, 

Overbuy’, 2. [Oven- 26, 23, 4, 11.] 

tl. trans. Vo buy at too high a price; to pay 
too much for. Ods. 

¢1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. ix. 
of you saale, ite 
yow to michel. 


(1869) 180 If men made 
te no man livinge ouerbigge yow, ne loue 
1530 Patscr. 647/2, I overbye, 1 bye a 


OVERCARRY. 


thynge above the price it is worthe. 1639 I'tntea Holy 
War iw. xxaiti, (1840) 239 Conceiving so convenient a 
purchase conld not be over-bought. 1662 Perty Yarcs 21 
Mhe farmer for haste is forced to under-sell his corn, and the 
King..is forced to overhuy his provisions. 1700 DrybEN 
Lp. to J. Driden 138 And he, when want reqoires, is truly 
wise, Who slights not foreign aid, nor over-buyss. 

2. refi, and intr. To buy beyond one’s means, or 
to too great an extent. 

1745 Le loe's Hug. Tradesman vi. (1841) 1. 37 Uf the trades- 
man overbuys himself, the payments perhaps come due tuo 
soon for him, the goods not being sold. 

+3. To bny off; to procure the release of (any 
one) by payment. Oss. 

1g.. /'riests of Peblis in Pinkerton Scot, Poems Kepr. 1. 
12 The theif ful weill he wil himself overby; Quhen the feill 
man into the lack wil ly, 

+4. To Duy over to one's side. Obs. 

1709 Mas. Maxtey Secret Ment (1736) U1. 169 The 
Emperor had no Money..to bestow upon Theodecta, by 
which they might have over-bought the Empreso. 

O-ver-by, a/v. Sc. and north. did. Alsoower-, 
owre-by. [f. Over adv. 7,5 + BY afv.] Over or 
across the way’; at or toa place ata short distanee 
across; at or to the house or place opposite. 

1768 Ross /fefcuore 76 (Jam.) Quo! she anto the sheal, 
step ye Oerby. 1816 Sean Ad. Dwarf vi, Soine canny boys 
wating for ine down amang the shaws, owurby, 1825 
Tiroekert V, C. Gloss., Ower-dy, over the way. 1896 Musro 
fest Pitreck 279) K.DD.) They told me at the ferty oser- 
by. Wed. Se. Our neighbours ower-by have lent us a band. 

Overcackle v.: sce Oven- 22. 

Overca‘nopy, 7 [Over- Jo vans. To 
forma eanopy over; to cxtend over or cover as or 
with a canopy. 

590 Suaks. Mids. Vou. i. 251 Quite ouer-cannoped with 
luscious woodbine, With sweet muske roses, and with 
Kglantine. 1623 Cockiras, Ouercenopic, to couer. 1742 
Grav On Spring ii, Where'er the rnde and nioss-grown 
heech O'er-canopies the glade. 1870 Bavanr dééad xin, 28 
On the summit of th’ Olympisu mount He sat o'ercanopied 
by golden clouds. 

Overcap, -capable, -cape: see OvEr-. 

O:ver-ca'pitalize,7. [Oven-27.] rans. To 
fix or estimate the capital of (a joint-stock eom- 
pany, etc.) at too high an amount; to give or 
ascribe too great a capital value to (an industrial 
undertaking, ete.), esp. when forming it into a joint- 
stock concern. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb, 1/2 Was the business over- 
capitalized or was it nol? 31897 Neview of Rew. 55 The 
prevalent habit of overcapitalizing such corporations, 

Hence O:-verca‘pitalized ppl a, Owercapital- 
iza‘tion, 

1882 Rep. to Ho. Repro Pree Met. U.S. 437 The over- 
capitalization of wholly undeveloped and but imperfectly 
opened mines, 1898 Daily News g June 3/2 His over- 
eapilalised companics hegan to decline. 

ver-captious, ete. : see Over- 28. 

O'ver-ca‘re,s/. [Oven- 29d.] Too much care, 
undue or excessive care. 

1s99 Saxnvs Luropa Spec. (1632) 206 The world having 
extinguished the care of the publike good, by an over-care 
of their private. 1751 Kuiza [rvwoon Betsy Thoughtiess 
IV. 7 Tt was only his over-care to please her. 

O-ver-ca'reful, z. [Oven- 28.] ‘Too careful, 
excessively careful. ence Overearefully, -ness. 

a isgr H. Sara Serv, (1592) 988 If we bee carefull, wee are 
ouer carefull. 1897 Suaxs. 2 /fen. [1,1 v. 68 The foolish 
ouer-carefull erie 1648 fetit, Hastern Ass. 3t We 
are not overcarefull, whether we live, or whether we dic. 
184z Manninc Servs. (1848) [L350 Over-careful about money, 
or fretful ina low estate, 1852 Thackeray Esmond tn. jie 
188: Chfcago Advance 18 May 312 Without over-careful- 
hess as to the future. 

Over-careless, eic.; see OvER- 28. 

O-ver-caring, «. [Over-28b] Caring too 
much; excessively anxious. 

1766 Cuarkiev IW&s. 442 We would have us without au 
incumbered and over-caring Mind. 

+ O-vercark, sd. Obs. [Oven- 29.) An over- 
charge; an extra load or burden. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 9843 Ouercark o kind had pe un, And 
kind was to be tober wan, 

t+Overca'rk, v. Obs. [Oven- 27.] 

1. érans. To overcharge, overweight. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 9834 Man mai find a barn ouercarked 
sua wit kind, Pat [has] thre fete and handes thre. 

2. To burden with excessive charges ; to oppress. 

1393 Lanai. P. 27. C. 1. 472 Shal nober kyng ne kny3t, 
constable ne meyre Ouer-cark pe comune. 

So } O-ver-oa'rkful, O-ver-ca'rking adjs., troub- 
ling oneself too much, over-anxious. 

¢1449 Preock Kepr. ut. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tfol and ouer 
carkful and ouermyche lonyng toward them. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. fist, vin, iii, $23 Disswaded..from being solicitously 
over-carking for the future. 

Overcarry (-kwri),v. Now rare. [Oven- 10, 
13, 26.] 

+1. érans. To carry over or across; to convey 
to the other side; to transport. Ods. 

1382 Wyeurr Il isd, x. 18 He ouercaricde them [1388 bar 
hem oner] thur3 ful myche water. 1513 Douctas Encis \1. 
ai. 30 low inony seis ourcareit in thi barge. : 

b. To carry or convey beyond the proper point, 

1897 Mary Kixcsiry IV. Africa 193 We stop to pick up 
cargo, or discharge over-carried cargo. fod. (Railway 
Guard) ‘Are you the gentleman that was over-carried to 
Louth this evening ?° 


OVERCARVE. 


2. To carry (action or proceedings) too far, 


overdo; to do more than carry. 

1606 Diente Airk-Buriadl vi. Viv, According to the forked 
foly vscd in buriall, which either is contemned, or else 
ouercaried in pomp. 1823 CuaLmurs Paugerism Whs. 
1839 XVI. 236 The point has not only been carried; but 
greatly over-carried. 

+3. fg. To carry (a person) beyond the bounds 
of moderation, or inlo error, etc.; to carry nway. 

1579 FENTON Guiccfard, (1618) 280 Publike respects fell 
not so strongly into consideration, but that they were ouer- 
carried with private interests, 1648 Vr. Hatt Select 
Thoughts § 89 Their appetite over-carries them to a mis- 
conceit of a particular good. 

absol. 1617 Hieron Iks. U1. 275 Zeale, not guided by 
knowledge, may soone ouer-carry. 

+ Overca'rve, v. Obs. In4-kerve. [OVER- 
10.] ¢rans. To cut across, intersect. 

61391 Cuaucer Astrof. 1. $21 This zodiak..oner-kerueth 
the equinoxials and he ouer-kerueth hym again in euene 
partics. 

Overcast (@varkast), sd. [f Ovencast z, or 
ret. a.] 

. A person or thing that is cast away, ‘thrown 
over’, or rejected; an ontcast. Obs. exc. dial, 

1869 Gotpine /feminges Post. Ded. 3 All Estates, from 
the Magistrate to the poore afflicted overcast among men. 
1868 SaLMon Gowvodean 7a (E. D. D.) Gipsy ow'reast ..found 
stickin’ in the fen, : 

2. Something cast or spread over; a covering, 
coating; a cloud covering the sky or part of it, as 
in dull or threatening weather (also fig.). 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iii. ro [If not a Fog) something 
cognate to it, a litte Mrost perhaps, or thin Overcast. 
1798 Miicurty uw. Aarsten's Ain. of Leskean Alus, 284 
Ked Scaly tron Ore as a very thin overcast. 1809 MaLnin 
Gil Blas'v. i. ? 25 ‘Vhe lowering overcast of his swarthy 
aspect, 1895 Daily News 27 June 3/1 The dangerous 
formation of clouds that fringed the overcast of steel blue. 

+3. A reckoning or calculation above the true 
amonnt. Ods. 

19771 Connect. Col, Ree. (1885) XIII. 482 There was an 
overcast made by the listers upon the grand levy of the year 
1761, of the sum of £42700, 1972 Jéid. XIII. 579 Abate- 
ments for over-cast of the list. shall he made. 

4, Mining. A bridge which carries one subler- 


ranean air-passage over another. 

1867 Vorning Star 12 Jan., We went up the board-gate 
to the overcast or archway supporting a roadway above, and 
we found that standing, but an overcast further on near the 
ending was blown down. 

5. Acedlework, = OVERCASTING, overcast work. 

ug Weidon's Pract. Needtewk. Vi. No. 68. 12/1 When 
working the overcast be careful to make each stitch as nearly 
as can be the same in size. 

6. Comb. Overcast-staff (see quot.); overcast- 
stitch (see OVERCAST 7. 7). 

1769 Faconer Dict, Marine (1789), Over-cast-staffa scale, 
or measure, employed by shipwrights to determine the 
difference between the curves of those timbers which are 
placed near the greatest breadth, and those which are situated 
near the extremities of the keel, where the floor rises and 
grows narrower. 


Overcast (swaika'st’, v7. Forms: see OVER 
and Cast. [Over- 6, etc.: see below.] 

L. frais. To overthrow, overturn, cast down, upset 
(lit. and fig.). Obs. exe. dial, [Oven- 6.] 


a 225 Ancr. R. 273 Pet nis .. nout monlich, auh is wum- 
monlich, ¢3 to ouerkesten. a 1300 Cursor J, 14733 [lesus] 
pair hordes ouerkest, pair penis spilt. ¢1440 Boctus (Laud 
MS. 559 If. roh), His travaylle thus was ouer caste. 1548 
Upatt Frasm, Par. Vref. 5b, Honey is waloweish and 
ouercasteth the stomake, if it be plentconsly taken by it 
selfe alone. 1710 Swirt On Lit, louse by Churchyard 6 
Once on a time a western blast, At least twelve inches over- 
cast. 1873 Murpocu Doric Lyre 7 (E. 1). D.) Theekit 
stacks the bangster blast [ad shaken as 'twad them owrecast. 

+b. To turn over. Ods. 

€1430 Five Cookery-bks. 49 Opyn hein a-bowte pe myddel 5 
and ouer-cast pe openyng vppon pe lede [= lid). 1570 Satin. 
Poems Reform. xx. 46 Auld bukis quha will ouer cast. 

2. To cast or throw (something) over or above 
something else. Now rave. [OveR- 1, 8.} 

¢1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 70 “I'o bank ouer pe sond, 

lankes pei over kast. 1470-85 Maory Arthur vi xvi, A 

‘ancon .. flewe vnto the elme to take her perche, the lunys 
ouer cast aboute a bough. ¢ 1580 Sipvey /’s, xvi. iv, Night 
with his black wing Sleepy Darknes doth orecast. 1742 
Porr Dune. w. 289 Thro’ School and College, thy kind 
cloud o’ercast, Safe and unseen the young /Eneas past. 
188. R. G. Hite] Voices tn Solftnde 12 Vhou., on my 
brightest days dost overcast A pleasing melancholy. 

3. To cover, overspread, overlay (with some- 
thing). Now rave in general sense. [Oven- 5.] 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 325 Thei ne mihte his hand ascape, 
That he his fyr on hem ne caste; ..her herte he overcaste 
To folwe thilke lore. ¢14g0 Promg, Parv. 372/2 Ovyr 
caste, or ovyr hyllyd, pretcedus, contectus. 1497 Churchw. 
Act. St, Mary Hill, Lond, (Nichols 1797) 94 A lode of lome 
to ovireast the floore. 1877 Hanmer Ane, Kecd, {Tist. (1619) 
427 There is a loft overcast with the like rouffe. 1608 
Svivester Du Bartas iv. mi. Schism: 1045 Her head.. 
With dust and ashes is all over-cast. 1706 Paitiirs (ed. 
Kersey), 70 Over-cast,..to case or line a Wall with Stone, 
etc. 1807 J. Bariow Colwmué. 1 21 We saw the Atlantic 
heaven with light o’ereast. k 

4. spec. To cover or overspread with clouds, or 
with something that darkens or dulls the surface. 


Most frequently in fa. Ap/e. 3 usually of the weather. 
crago Beket 1379 in S. Lng. Leg. 1. 146 Ouer-cast heo is 
with pis cloudene. ¢ 1305 S¢. Zadsiund 354 in ££. P. (1862) 


| onte castynge, and strecchynge and overcastynge. .of 
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80 Pe grislikeste weder pat mizte beo..ouercaste al pan toun, 
1530 Patser. 648/1 Se howe soone the sonne is overcaste for 
all the fayre mornyng. 1gg9 W. Cunnincnam Cosseogr. 
Glasse 110 The skie is ouer cast with cloudes. 1635-56 
Cowtey Davideis nu. 684 But Prophets angry Blood o’er- 
cast his Day. 1722 De Foe Plague (Rildg.) 270 A dark 
Clond .. overcasts the Air, 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. 
xi. 349 The fair sky was immediately overcast. 

b. fig. To overshadow, render gloomy, darken. 

3386 Chaucer Aut.’s T. 678 Right so kan gecry Venus 
over caste ‘The hertes of hir folk, 1g71 Gotwine Caluin on 
#’s. xt. 5 When sorowfull confusion of thinges overcasteth 
them with darknesse. 1614,Ratricn Hist. Werld 1. (1634) 
51 Xerxes.. prayed Artabanus not to over-cast those joyes.. 
with sad remembrances. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvus. 181 Stung 
to the soul, o’ercast with holy dread, 18g0 W. R. Wittiams 
Relig, Prog. (1854) 210 It is his loss of this [holiness] that 
overcasts the eternal world and makes the expected vision 
of God one of terror, 

5. intr. To become overspread with clonds; to 
become dark or gloomy. ? Oés. exc. dial. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouarcast into kene 
stormes, Full wodely the windes wackont abouc. gtr 
Guytrorpg /flgr. (Camden) 67 The wether bygan to ouer- 
caste with rayne, wynde, thondre. 1655 GurnaLt Chr, in 
vient, & 342 What day shines so fair, that over-casts not 
before night? 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 333 
In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy. 1900 WVorfolk 
Dial. \E. D. D.), {t's overcasting for rain. 

+6. trans, To transform. Ofs. [OvER- 10.] 

x87 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 225 Pere was at Rome a 
hole of bras in be schap of Iupiter ouercast and schape. 

7. Needlework. To throw rough stitches over 
a raw edge or edges of cloth to prevent unravelling ; 
to sew over and over; also, to strengthen or adorn 
such an edge by buttonhole- or blanket-stitch ; in 
Embroidery, to cover overlaid threads or outlines 


by smooth and close oversewn stitches, a 5.J 

1706 Purturs (ed. Kersey), Jo Over-cast,,.tawhip a Seam, 
as Taylors do, 1819 /eéropodis 1L. 116 Whilst a tailor, and 
in the act of over-casting a button-hole, 1879 ATCHERLEY 
Boériand 238 The vein [is] closed by passing a pin trans- 
versely through the cut edges, and overcasting it with a hair 
Pieces fromthe beast’stail. 1891 [eldon's Pract. Needlewk, 

"I, No, 69. 8/2 Run a thread of cotton in darning stitch 
npon the ae of tracing.., and overcast this in tiny close 
stitches of even size. 1893 Jé7d. VIII. go. 9/2 A narrow 
margin ..is filled with threads darned tolerably thickly .., and 
these thrends are afterwards overcast, or sewn sinvothly over. 

8. To sum up in excess of the correct amount; 
to over-estimate. ?Oés. [OveER- 26.] 

1622 Bacon Z/en, TUF 17 The King, in his accompt of 
pee and calmes, did much ouer-cast his fortunes. 1765 J. 

xcErson. Lett. Stanrp-Act (1766) 49 “Tis most likely we 
rather under than overcast the probable Amount of it. 

9. To throw off (illness or misfortune); to get 
over. Sv. [fig. from Over- 5.) 

1820 Scott Vonast, xiv, See that..the red stag does not 
gaul you as he did Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast 
the wound that he took froma buck’s horn, fod. Sc. She 
hes gotten what she'll never owercast. : 

10. Bowls. intr.) To cast beyond the jack. 
(Also fass. in same sense.) ? Obs. [Oven- 13.] 

1611 Cotcr. s. v. Passé, le suis passé, Lam gone, or over- 
cast, ! haue throwne over, at Bowles, ctc. 1681 W. Ropert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 964, Lam overcast at bowls 3 wétra 
metam ject, 1706 Puiciivs (ed. Kersey), fo Over-cast,..to 
throw heyond the Jack in Bowling. 

O-verca‘st(stress var.),7//.a. [Pa.pple. of prec.] 

1, Cast away, overthrown, cle.: sce the verb. 

1869 |see Overcast sé. 1]. 1688 R. Home Armoury un. 
243/1 A Spaniel..licking of the overcast Cream from the 
Churn-side, 1839 I. Taycor Axe, Chr. I. ii. 221 Invited... 
to accept the overcast Christianity of Chrysostom, 

2. Of the weather: Clouded over, dull, gloomy. 

1625 Bacon Jiss., Gardens (Arb.) 564 For the Morning, 
and the Evening, or Ouer-cast Dayes. 1835 W. Irvine 
Tour Prairies 284 twas a raw overcast night 

8. Needlework, Scwn or embroidered by over- 
casling. Overcast stitch, the stilch by which 
overcasting is done: sec prec. 7. 

1891 Weldon's Pract. Neediewk. V1. No. 68 12/1 Overcast 
outline, Overcast stitch is a favourite outline for fine work. 
{bid. No. 69. 10/2 ‘Tbe outline is embroidered in smooth 
overcast stitch. 

4. That is in excess of the correct amount. 

1892 Daily News 17 Wec. 7/4, 1 generally kept the over- 
cast money for afew days and then gave some of it to Mr. IT. 

Overca‘sting, 24/5). [f. Overcast v. + 
-1nG1,] The action of the yerb OvERcAsrT. 

1. The action of casting over or upon, or of 
covering or coating with something; sfec. the 
coating of brick or stone work with plaster. 

1483 Cath. Angé, 263/1 Overcastyng, obduccio, obductis. 
1599 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 478 For the 
overcasting of .. the stone wall. /é/d. 486 For the over- 
casting of the greate ‘Tower 10 dayes xxs. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 314 Some are busie in building, others in plaistering 
and ouercasting, 4 . 

+b. Used to render L, 7u/ersectio, intersection 
( = Lthrowing over or across), Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. vin. xl. (Tollem. Mey By 

emis, 
lyst bryngep forbe all binges. Bs 

+2. The action of overthrowing or casting down ; 
upsetling. Obs. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen, VIL (1896) 129 Pondre.. brent in 
the botom of the ‘Your of Aiton for the spedy ouvercasting of 
the same. xgsa Ktvot Dict., Malachia ..the longyng of 


women with childe, and ouercastynge of theyr stomacke, if | 


thei haue not that they Jonge for. 


OVERCHARGE. 


3. A covering wilh or as with clouds; an over- 
shadowing, darkening (/#. and fig). 

1g98 Froxio, Neébia, a cloude, an ouercasting of the skie. 
1610 BarrouGH Afeth. Physick vin. (1639) 446 Qualming 
and overcasting of the heart. 1875 Benrorn Sailor's locket 
Bd. iv. (ed. 2) 86 An overcasting of murky vapour. 

4. Needlework, (See OVERCAST ¥. 7.) 

1885 Brietzcre & Roorer Plain Needicwk. 1. 20 Over- 
casting is used to prevent raw edges of materials from 
getting unravelled, 1893 H’eldon's I'ract. Needtewk. VIN 
No. g/2 The outline of this pretty leaf is defined in 
raised overcasting. 1894 /éd. IX No. 106. 6/2 It is the 
custom to put an overcasting of buttonhole stitch round 
the edge of blankets to ensure against unravelling..and also 
to add to its good appearance, 

Overca‘sting, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2,] 
That overcasts ; sec the verb. 

1837 Ware Lett. fr. Paimyra xvi. (1860) 409 No over- 
casting shadows which at all disturb your peace. 

Over-casual, etc.: see OvER- 28. 

Overca'‘tch, v. Ods. exc. dial. [Oven- 14.] 

1. ¢rans. To overtake, ‘catch up’. 

170 Levins Dfanip. 38/21 ‘Yo ouercatche, assegui. 1596 
Spenser / Q. tv. vii, 31 She sent an arrow forth with mighty 
draught, That in the very dore him overcaught.  18.. 
LanEr Ozed Vent (Lancash, Dial.}g (E. D. D.) It ud o tak’n 
a hunter to o’ercatch him, 

+2. fig. To ‘catch’, ensnare, deceive, outwil. Obs. 

1577 Wurtstone Life of Gascoigne, Wypocrisie a man may 
over catch. 1622 Breton Strange Newes (1879) 13/1 For 
feare the Ducke with some odde craft, the Goose might 
ouercateh, y 

O-ver-cau‘tion. [OvER- 29d.] Too great 
caution, excessive caution. 

1775 Mes. Drtany in Life & Corr. Ser, wu. 1. 108 M 
over-caution..prevented my doing just what you wanted. 
1886 American XML. 189 A strange commentary on their 
habitual overcaution. 

O-ver-cau‘tious, a [Over- 28.] 
cantious than is needful, loo cautious. 

1706 Prituirs, Orer-cautions, too wary, too heedful. 1712 
Appison ens No. 295 ? 7 It is observed of over-cautious 
Generals, that they never engage ina Battle without securing 
a Retreat. 1836-41 Branpe Chev, (ed. 5) 55 An over- 
cautious modesty which marked all his proceedings. 

Hence Over-cantiously adzv.; Overcautious- 
ness. 

1847 Wesster, Overcantionsty. 1895 Funk, Overcaulious- 
ness. 

+ O:ver-ce‘ss, v. Os. [OVER- 27.] To rate, or 
assess too highly, Hence + O:ver-cessing 76/, sb. 

1611 Corer., Surtan.r, an ouer-cessing, over-rating .. S#r- 
fa.vé, ouer-cessed,..surcharged. 

Over-chafed : see Over- 27 b. 

+Overchange,v. Os. [OveR-10.] drans, 
To change inlo something else, or into another 
condition; totransmute. Hence +Overeha'nging 


vb/, sb., transmutation. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 772 Bot gyf sume 
cristine mane had be Qurchangit bis [=thus] for to lef me. 
1382 Wycrir Fas. i. 17 The fadir of liztisanentis whom is nat 
ouerchaunginge[Vulg. ¢ransmutatio). 1387-8 T. Usk Lest. 
Love wm. ii. (Skeat) 1. 4g As mater by due ouerchaunginges 
foloweth his perfection, 

Over-channel to -chanter: sce OVER-. 

Overcharge (d«'vantfirdg), 5. [Oven 29b.] 
An excessive charge; the fact of overcharging. 

1. An excessive charge or load; an excgssive 
supply, an excess, a surplus, 

ar6rr Beau. & Fu. Maid’s Trag. v. ii, A thing out of 
the overcharge of nature; Sent..to disperse a plague Upon 
weak catching women. 1803 Jerrerson Aulodiog, & Writ. 
(1830) 1V. 9 ‘These circumstances have..produced an over- 
charge in the class of competitors for learned occupation. 
1864 Wenster, Overcharge,..3 An excessive charge, as of a 
gun, Afod. The bursting of the gun was due to an over- 
charge. . 

2. A pecuniary charge in excess of the right or 
just amount; the act of demanding too much in 
payment, or the sum demanded in excess of the 
proper amount; an cxorbitant charge. 

1662-3 Prnyvs Diary 19 Feb., Drawing out copies of the 
overcharge of the Navy. 1668 Ornronde MSS. in roth Aep. 
Hist. SS. Comm. App. v.81 A respit until your petitioner 
he eased in the overcharge, 1765 Aed § Geo. ///, c. 4989S 
Action .. for repetition of any overcharge. 1861 Hucnes 
Tom Brown at Oxf, xxviii, The landlord .. looking as if 
he had never made an overcharge in his life. " 

attrib, 1866 Rusnin in Spielmann Lie Cae 50, I shouldn't 
mind placing the over-charge sum at her ankers. 


Overcharge avert 203), v. [OVER 27; 
cf. F. surcharger.) To charge in excess. 

1. trans. To load, fill, furnish, or supply ta 
excess (wth something) ; Lo overload, overburden; 


to fill too full; to overstock. - 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. i. xiv. lve (1.495) Fiij/2 Ofte hy 
grete heuynesse of the erthe those pylars in mynes ben ouer- 
chargyd and fall, a@1qzs Cursor Al. 9834 (Trin.) Men may 
fynde a childe over charged so with kynde pat (hap) feet or 
liondes pre. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. ti. (1638) 157 If 
he tbrow them [goods] out for feare that they should over- 
charge the Ship. 1569 Sowneley Nowell MS. (Grosart 1877) 

84 A poor man overchardged with children, 1681 E. 
Reneiy State Ireland § 30 The said Cormucke having.. 
over-charged one of his Pistols. 1771 Cavenpisu in Phil. 
Trans, LX. 586 Vf the body contains more than this 
quaatity of electric fluid, I call it overcharged, 1836 Hor. 
Sminu Zin Trump. 1. g Vf the wielder of the weapon.- 
overcharge his piece, he must not be surprised if it explode. 

b. To place, lay on, or apply in excess. rare. 


More 
e 


OVER-CHARGEABLE. 


1849 Ruskin Sex, Lams i. § 15, 25 Ornament cannot be 
overcharged if it be good, and is always overcharged when 
it is bad. 

ce. fig. To make, or represent as, greater than 
the reality; to magnify teo much, overdraw, ex- 
aggerate, overdo. 

a7it Appison Spect. No. 86 76 A little overcharging the 
Nkeness. 1782 Miss Burxey Ceci/ia ix. v, In both the 
assertions there was some foundation of truth, however... 
hasely over-charged. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 7. 
338 This account may he rather overcharged, from the 
ardent mind of its intelligent inventor, 

+2. To lay an excessive burden (of trouble, care, 
responsibility, etc.) upon; to press hard, oppress, 
distress, overtax ; to overbear by superior force. 

1375 Joseph Arim. 552 He nedde bute fourti men. . And 

i were weri of-fouzten and feor ouer-charged, OF pe peple 
afurst and pe pres after. 1444 Aolls of Parit. V. 1097/2 
Longe tyme hath ben oppressed an overcharged, hy 


Sheryffs. 1549-62 Stersuotn & H. Ps. xxxi. § Thou hast 
not left me in their hand, that would me overcharge. 1604 
Epmonps Obsers, Cxsar's Comnt. 97 Our men bemg ouer- 


charged on all sides with the losse of sixe and fortie Cen- 
turions, were beaten downe from the place. wiz Light to 
Blind in roth Rep. {fist NSS. Commun. App. v. 165 After 
fighting a while he was overcharged with numbers. 
+b. To accuse too much or extravagantly. Ods. 

1626 Donne Ser, iv. (1640) 36 Neither doth any one thing 
so overcharge God with contradictions, as the ‘T'ransuhstantia. 
tion of the Roman Church. 1636 MaAssincrr Gt, DA. lor. 
iv. ii, Treason ! ‘tisa word My innocence understands not... 
1 must be bold To tell you, sir,.. ‘tis tyranny to o’ercharge 
An honest man. 

3. sfec, To overburden (a person) with expense, 
exactions, etc.; to put to loo great expense; now, 
To charge (any one) too much asa price or payment. 

1303 R. Brunne ¢/andl. Syune 6848 He seyde he wulde 
hym ouercharge, To wete wheber seynt Thoun were large, 
1401 Pol. Pocms (Rotls) 11. 30 What charitie is this, to 
overcharge the people by mightie begging, under colour of 
preaching? 1851.3. La Primauid. Fr. Acai. (1594) 675 
They were over-charged with exactions. €1613 Rowianns 
Paire Spy-Knaves 23 Madam, you ouercharge me with ex- 
pence, 1712 Priozaux Direct, Ch.wwardens (ed. 4) 57 If 
any be overcharged, or others undercharged, the Ordinary 
will condemn the Wrong done. lod. No one likes to be 
overcharged for what he buys. 

b. To charge (so much) as a price or payment, in 
excess of the amonnt that is justly due. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in roth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 39 We require..their Deputy..to suspend so much 
as the petitioner alleages ta be ayer hacer accordingly. 
1733-4 Berketeyv Let. to Prior 23 Feb, in Fraser Lifevi 
(1871) 215 The 20 pounds overcharged for the widows. 
Afed. The Company have overcharged fifteen shillings on 
the carriage of the goods. 

Hence O-vercha'rged ///. @., overloaded, exag- 
gerated, overburdened, oppressed, ctc.; O:ver- 
charging v/.sd., overloading, imposition of too 
high a price, etc.; also O:vercharger, one who 
overcharges or makes an overcharge. 

1593 SuaKs. 2 ffen. VI, un ii. 331 ‘These dread curses .. 
like an *ouer-charged Gun, recoile, And turnes the force of 


them vpon thy selfe. 2766 Gotpss. Iie. IV. xviii, Those 
overcharged characters, which abound in the works you 
mention, 182z Lame Elia Ser. ut. Confess. Drunkard 


Persons... may recoil from this as from an overcharged 
picture, 1611 Cotcr, Ofppressenr, an oppressor; *ouer- 
charger, overlayer; extreame dealer. 1529 More Dyaloge 
ut. xiii, Wks. 229/2 As though sainct Poule had leuer that 
the priest had twenty [wives] saue for *ouerchargyng. 1612 
Brinsey Lud, Lit, ii. (1627) 12 Not any wa overloaded or 
discouraged, nor yet indangered by the overc! arging of their 
wits and memories, 

tO-ver-cha'rgeable, «. Obs. [Oven- 28.] 
Too burdensome or troublesome ; 100 costly. 

1513-14 Act 5 fen. VL/1, c. 7 Preamble, Compelied to .. 
buy..Ledder. swith overchargeable price. 1539 TAvERNER 
Gard. Wysedome 1 25 To greuouse and ouerchargeable to 
the commons. @ 1639 W. WatELey Prototypes 1. xi (1640) 
141 Decent, not flaring not over-chargeable garments. 

So t O'vercha:rgeful a. O/s. = prec.; + O'ver- 
cha’rgement = OVERCHARGE sé. 

1451 Rolls of Parlt. V, 218/ Overchargefull and noyus 
unto youre people. 1686 Chardin's Coron. Solyman 94 They 
pleaded that they were not obliged to that over-chargement, 

Over-charitable to -cheapness: see Oven-. 

tO-vercha:ving, Oés. [f. OveR-19 + chaving, 
{ Cuave 2; cf. cavings s.v. CavE vA} Refnse 
of threshed corm; ‘cavings’. 

1607 Markuam Cava/, 1. (1617) 6 Manngers, in which you 
may east the ouerchawinges of Wheate, Barley, or other 
white corne. 1614 — Cheap tush, vit. xviii. (1623) 4g A 
little Barley, or other ouer-chauing of corne. 

O-vercheck, a. (s¢.) [Over- =.] In over- 
check rein, a rein passing over a horse’s head 
between the cars, so as to pull upward upon the 
bit; overcheck bridle, a driving bridle having an 
overcheck rein, 

1875 in Kyicut Dict, Afech. 

+ O-vercheek, Os. rare. [f. OveR- 1d + CHEEK 
$6. 9.] The lintel of a door. 

a 1420 Wyclif’s Bible F.xod. xii. 7 (MS. Norwich Libr.) 
Tyntels {oss ether hizer threschfoldis, v.», either ouer- 
checkis]. . 

Overcheer to -cireumspect: see OvER-. 

O-ver-ci-vil,a. [OveR-27.] Toocivil, show- 
ing excessive civility. (Usnally zronica/, with 
negative expressed or implied.) 

1680 11. Morr Apocal, Afoc. Pref. rg Vou may think me 
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not over-civil, 2741 Ricuarnson Paurcla (1824) T. 188, 1 
know my sister's passionate temper too well, to tale she 
could be over-civil to you, 18s5 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr, 
Nat. Ser. t. (1869) 69 You are not over-civil with all your 
learning. : 

So O'ver-civi'lity, excessive civility, 

1766 Gotosa. Vic. WW’, xxi, 1 dont believe ‘she has got any 
money, by her over-civility. 

O'ver-ci'vilized, «. [Ovrr- 28 ¢.] Too 
highly civilized. 

182zz Snetiev Ess. & Lett. (1852) FI. 282 The arts and 
conveniences of that over-civilised country, 1881 Al fdantic 
Monthly SUNN. 315 Vhe uncivilized and the over-civilized 
are hrothers, c 

t Overcla-d, v. Os, rare. [f. Over- 8 + Chan 
v7.) = OVERCLOTHE 2, 

159 Loner fist, Robt. Dk. Normandy Hunt. Cl. 31'Vhe 
vale of heauinesse onercladdeth me, 

Overclad, -cled, pa. t. and pple. of OvencLorir, 

Over-claim: see OvrR- 29. 

Over-cla‘monr, v. [OVvER- 21.) “ans. To 
overcome, subdue, or reduce by clamour, 

1713 Cress Wincur.ses Jisc, Poems 240 Contention with 
its angry Mrawls By Storms o’cr-clamonred, shrinks nd 
falls, 1853 De Quixchy Autodiog. Sk. Whe 1. 139 She 
allowed herself to be over-clamoured hy Mr Lee J. into 
a capital prosecution of the brothers. 

Overelasp to Overcleave: sce Over-. 

Overclimb (-klaitm), », [Oven 5.) crans. 
To climb over; to get over by climbing, surmount. 

6893 K. Ecrren Ores. it. ix. $14 Mexander ., hradtice 
pone weall self uferclom. 1547 SuRReY. Ener ut. (1557) bj b. 
This fatall gin thus ouerclambe our walles, Stuft with anne 
men. 1607 Lingua t. v, Vhe.. childhood of the cheerful 
morn Ts almost grown a youth, and overclimbs Vonder gilt 
eastern hills, 

Overcloak: sce Over- 8c. 

Over-clo'g,2. [OvER- 25,27.] dans. To clog 
to excess. 

1660 Lovie .Vew Exp, Phys. Mech, xii. 332 Uhe Air was 
over-clogg'd by the steams of their Bodies. 1768-74 Ticker 
“4, Vat, (1834) Lo 72 The palate being over-clugged, no 
longer receives the flavour in the same manner 

Over-close (dvvaikléws), @. and ade, [f. 
OvER- 28+CLosE a. and adz.] Too close. So 
O-verclo’seness. 

1812 Str J. Sinciair Syst, /fush. Scot. 1. 380 Evils arising 
from over-closeness of texture. 1851 Mas. Browninc Case 
Guidi Wind. 777 Vest unbar the duors Which Peter's 
heirs keep locked so overelose, 

tOverclose \-kldwz), v Obs. [f. Oven. 84 
CLosE 7] fraus. To cover over or shut in so as 
to hide; to cover up. 

1393 Laxch. #. £7. C. xx 1y0 Pe cause of pis eclipse pat 
ousr-closep (14S. f (¢1400) ouerclopeth) now be sonne, 
€1430 Lypa. Alin. Poems (Perey Soc.) 24 ‘The night doth 
folowe,.. Whan Western wawis his stremy’s overclose. 

O-ver-cloth. [Ovrr- 8c.] A cloth placed 
over Or upon something ; spec. in Paper-making 
(U.S.), ‘The blanket or endless apron which con- 
veys the paper to the press-rolls in a straw-paper 
machine’, called in Great Britain dlanket-felt. 

1888 Sci, Amer, rx Aug, 81/1 Ht is highly requisite that 
the paper be well pressed and dried on the cylinders of the 
Ld and that the ‘overcloth' be neither too diy nor too 

amp. 

Overclothe (-kliv3), » Pa. t. and pple. 
-clothed, -clad (Sc, -cled. [OvER- 8.]  /ravs. 
To clothe over; to cover over as with clothing. 

€ 1490 [see OVERCLOSE w., quot. 1393). 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
2 Cor. v. 2 For in this also do we grone, desirous to be 
ouerclothed with our habitation that is from heauen, 158 
James I Ess, Poesie (Arb) 15 Fra tyme they see The earth 
and all with stormes of snow owereled, 1632 Litacow 7 av, 
itt. 87 Mount Ida is. ouer-clad euen to the toppe with Cypre 
trees, 1724 Ramsav //eatth 368 Fertile plains .. O’erclat 
with corn. 

Orverclo:thes (-klédz), sd. g/, [Oven- 8c.] 
‘Upper’ or outer garments. 


1856 Kane Arct, Efi. 1. xxix. 382 Under our wet over- 
clothes, a 
Overclothing. [Ovrr- 8c] a. (o-ver- 


clothing). ‘ Upper’ or outer garments collectively, 
b. (o:verclo'thing). The putting on or wearing of 
too much clothing, 

1425 in Entick ZLendon (1766) IV. 354 That the over: 
cloathing .. be dark and brown of colour, 188z Soctely 
21 Oct. 24/2 The evils of tight lacing, tight shoeing, or over- 
clothing. 

Overcloud (-klau-d), 7. [Over- 8.] 

1. trans. To cloud over; to overspread or cover 
with a cloud or clouds, or with something that 
dims or conceals like a cloud. 

1sg2 Kyo Sf. Trag. ut. iv, To ouer-clond the brightnes of 
the Sunne, 1697 Devoen inetd xt. 3193 A gathering nist 
o’erelouds her cheerful eyes. 1794 Suntivan Eiecu Nat. VI. 
403 The dull, heavy, terreons parts, which overclouded the 
expansum, 1869 Puittirs Vesuv. ii, 27 This dust was so 
abundant that..it overclouded the sun. 

2. fig. To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; 
to make obscure or indistinct to perception, or 
deprive of clearness of perception ; to obscure. 

1593 Nasue Christs T, Wks, (Grosart) IV. irs Yea, the 
Chiefetaines of them, were ouer-clowded in conceite. 1660 
tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. mi. viii. 482 The Speeu- 
lations of onr Scholasticks .. will overcloud our Religion. 
1781 Cowrrr Conversation 339 Yet still, o’erclouded with 
a constant frown, He does not swallow, hut he gulps it 


OVERCOME. 


down, 1842 Mawnixc Serw, ii, (1848) 1. 23 The passing 
thoughts of evil which overcloud his soul. 4 

3. intr, To become overclouded ; to cloud over. 

1862 WVacn. Mag. July 217 He had not heen long in office 
till this fair scene (Gratt to overclond. 

lence Overelouded ffl. a., Overclou-ding 
TOL, sh. and Ppl. a. 

1603 Frorio Jfontaigne wu. xii. (1624) 320 In earthly, 
ignorant, and overclouded man. a 1845 Hoon Caftarn's 
Cow xix, At last with overclouding skies A breeze again 
began to rise. 1880 G. Micrsorr Tragic Com, (1881) 82 Vt 
came to an overclauding and thera panic. 

Overcloy (-kloi;, 2. [Oven- 25, 27.) ¢rans. 
To cloy excessively ; to surfeit, satiate. 

1876 Fresunc Panop/, Epist. 383 A certaine sycophant, 
and false varlot, onerclayeth me with many and continual 
troubles, ggg Hl. Burts Dyers drie Dinner H ij, | feare 
mee, | have overcloy'd you with routes, 1695 Hiackvorr 
Pr, Arth. w. 243 O'ercloy’d with Carnage, and opprest 
with Blood. 1839 Manny Festus (1872) 191 With worldly 
weal o'ercloyedl, 

Hence Overcloy-ed, Overcloy'ing ffl. ays. 

1594 Suaks., Mich, Hf, vs ili, 318 Base Lackey Pezants, 
Whom their o'recloyed Country vomits forth ‘Fo desperate 
Aduentures. 1594 J. Dick RNSON Avishas E78) 62 Vo wie 
him with ouer-cloy ing kindnes-e. 

Overcluster, z,: sce Ovrnr- 1. 

Overcoat suyaikout), (Over. 8e.] A large 
coat worn over the ordinary clothing, esp. in cold 
weather 3 a gicat-coat, top-coat, 

1848 Creat, Orercoar, a greatcoat or topcoat. 1852 Mrs. 
Siowk Cole one's C. xxxv, Saddles, bridles, several sorts 
of harness, riding-whips, overcoats, and various articles of 
clothing, 1887 Lowrta. Dewocr 16 ‘The only argument 
available with an enst wind is to put on an overcoat. 

transl, 894 Daily News 17 Jane 3/1 The Russian bears 
have magnificent overcoats, 

lence O-vercoated a., wearing an overcoal; 


O'vercoating, material fur overcoats. 

1886 Trust's Wag. July 49 Wt was the auth May. ani 
sull..discreet men were over-cuated, J/c. Adzt, Winter 
stock of new overcoatings. 

Ovver-coil, [OvrER-Se.] (See quots.) 

1884 I. J. Brivcen Watek §& Chockur 16 Rules for the 
form of curve best suited fur overcoils, fd. 181 {An] 
Overcoil.. [is] the last coil of a Ureguet spting which is Lent 
over the body of the spring. 

O'ver-co'ld, 5. [OveR-29.] Excessive cold. 

erqzo Mallad, on Hush. xt. 54 Ffor oner cold do dowues 
donge at ene Aboute her roote. 1646 Hacon Sylra $411 
The Earth doth, .save it from over-heat and over-cold. 

O-ver-corld, a. (OK, gferceald: see OvER- 28.] 
Too cold, excessively cold /i¢. and _fix.). 

@ 1000 Knute foe xi, ts byd oferceald, ungemetum slidor. 
1608 He, HALL Char, Vertues & Vou, énuious 169 Whom 
hee dares not openly to backbite, nor wound with a direct 
censure, hestrikes smoothly withan ouer-cold praise, 1652-62 
eviin Cosmagr, Introd. (1674) 19/2 The two over-cold, or 
Frigid Zones. 1926 Leoni Alferti's Archit. 1. 7/i Somv- 
times too hot and sometimes over cold. 1823 Byrox Yuan 
vt. xv, Over-warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. 

O:verco‘lour (-kvlar\, 7. [OvER- 27.) trans. 
To colour too highly (usually fg.) ; to represent 
too strongly or in an exaggerated way. So O:ver- 
colouring vé/. sh. 

1823 Scott Romance (1874) 81 To overcolour the impart. 
ance and respectahility of the minstiel trihe, 18493 Prescott 
-lfe.cico (1850) 1, 325 Tt was this, too, which. led him into 
gross exaggeration and over-colouring in his statements. 
2858 J. Ik. Norton Yofics 16 He has na motive for over 
colouring or distorting facts, 

Overco'mable, -comeable, a. (f Over- 
COME 7% + -ABLE.] Capable of being overcome; 
that can be conquered or surmounted. 

1483 Cath. Angh 263/z Ouercomabylle, expuelnladitis, 
1549 Latimer 724 Sern. bef, Edw. Vi (Arh.) igz Christ dyd 
sufler..ta sygnifye to vs, that death is ouercomable. a 1586 
Swany Arcadic ut. (1622) 331 Uhat they were mortall, &.. 
both ouercomeable hy death. 1880 Burton Reign QO. Anne 
1. i, 56 It overcomes all overcomable opposition, 

O-vercome, s/. Sc. Also 6- our-, ower-, S- 
oer-. [OvER- 19, 20, 7,5, 10b.] 

+1. That which is leftover; a surplus, excess. Ods. 

1§.. Aberdeen Keg. (Jam.), The ourcome of thre pesis of 
clayth. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, He that has just 
enough can soundly sleep; ‘The o’ercome only fashes fowk 
to keep. 1881 Siratuesk Slinkbonny (1891) 36 (E. D. D.) 
To share o° the o'ercome when a’ thing was paid, A 

2. A phrase that comes over and over again; the 
burden of song or discourse; a hackneyed phrase. 

2a 1800 Facobrte Relics Ser. wu. (1821) 192 And aye the 
o'ercome ©’ his sang Was ‘Waes me for Prince Charlie !° 
1814 Saxon & Gael 1. 109 The grace o’ a grey bunnock is 
the baking o't. ‘That was aye her o’'ercome. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona xvii. 190 ‘We'll ding the Camphells yet’, that 
was still his overcome. 

3. Something that overwhelms or prostrates a 
person; a sudden attack or shock. 

1821 Gat Ann. Parish xviii. 174 Mrs. Balwhidder thought 
that I had met with an o’ercome, and was very uneasy. 

4, Outcome, issue. ’ 

1822 Gat Sir A. Wylie \, Heaven only knows what will 
be the o’ercome o’ this visitation. 

5. A crossing, a voyage across. ie 

7880 Jasurson, ‘ We had a wild ourcome fae America. 
Overcome (é:vaikv-m), v. Forms: see OVER 
and Come v [OE. ofercuman, f. ofer, OvER- 
+ cuman, Come: in MLG., MDn., Du. ozer- 
komen, OG, uhargueman, MIG, siberkomen, Ger. 
tiberkommen, Da. overkomme, Sw. dfverkomma.) 


OVERCOME. 


. +1. érans. To come upon, get af, reach, overtake. 
Oés. (Only OE.) [Over- 7.] 

e745 Corpus Gloss. (O.E.T.) 1420 Obtinnit, ofercuom. 
@ goo tr, Bada's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 252 Se Wigheard & lytestne 
alle his zeferan..py ofercumendan woole fordilgade Wwaron 
& fordgeleorde, 2 g00 Fudith 235 (Gr.) Nanue ne sparedon 
pees herefolces .. be hie ofercumau mihton. ¢10go Co/?. 
Cleopatra Gloss. iw Wr.-Wilcker 4590/8 Odtinuit, ofercom, 

2. ‘rans, To overpower, prevail over, overwhelm, 
conquer, defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
struggle. Sinee 17th e. chiefly with non-material 
object. [Oven- 2, 21.] 

Beowulf (Z.) 1274 Ye pone feond ofer-cwom. ¢893 Kk. 
AELFRED Oros, u. iv. § 3 Ponne hie hwelc fole mid gefeohte 
ofercumen hzefdou. c¢ 1000 Sax. Leeched. WL. 170 Ofercymep 
he elle his feond. c1xigs Laud, Hont. 135 Mid pis wepne 
wes dauid iscrud pa he goliam be fond ouer-com. ¢ 1200 
Orin 6275 Forr bu mihhe cwemenn swa fin Godd & oferr- 
cumenu deofell. a 1300 Cursor MM. 16338 Wit ua word 
ouercum him he mai 1382 Wvcuir Yeha xvi. 33 Triste 3e, 
1 hane ouercome {1388 ouercomuu] the world. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Laz sirnis (S.T.S) 110 (To] ourcum malice 
with vertu of pacience. 1573 G. Harvey Letler-b&, 
(Camden) 3 Miht had alreddi overcumd riht. 1579 Lopce 
Repl, Gosson's Sch, Abuse (Hunt. Cl.) 12 Pindarus colledg 
is vot fit for spoil of Alexander ouercome. ¢ 1648-50 
Bratuwait Sarnadbees Frail. iw. xxvii, But their purpose 
FT o'ercommed, 1651 Hlonpes Leviath. Concl. 391 He. .that 
is slain, is Overcome, but not Conquered. «1703 Beaxitr 
On N. 7. Mark xiv. 72 His fears overcame his faith. 1825 
J. Nichoison Oferat. Mechanic 82 The quotient will be the 
resistance overcome at the circumference of the wheel. 
1875 ManninG JZissfon ¢/. Ghost x. 263 Unless we have 
fortitude to overcome these temptations, they will over. 
come us, : : 

tb. To be victor in, gain, win (a battle). Ods. 

er12z05 Lay. 31684 And 3if Oswy.. pat feht mazen_ouer- 

cumen we him sculled to luken. ¢1330 R. BRunne Chron. 
(1810) 6 Tuenty grete batailes Ine ouerkam. 1574 HEtLowes 
Gueuara’s Fam, !p. 1 On the day they had ouercome any 
battaile. 1585 ‘T. Wastuincron tr. Vicholay'’s Fey. ut. ii 
73 (They) have gotten & ouercome diuers battels. 

ec. absol. or intr, To be victorious, gain the 
victory, conquer. 

4 1325 Prose Psalter I[i]. 5 Pa-tou be made ry3t-ful in py 
wordes, and Patou overcum whan pou art iuged. 1382 
Weir Aev. tii. 21, E shal 3iue to him that shal ouercome, 
for to sitte with me in my troone, as and I ouercam, aud sat 
with my fadir in his troone. 1489 Caxton Faytes of cl. ut. 
iii, 191 ‘They of the chyrche ought not to reuenge hem but 
ought to ouercome by suffraunce. 1561 Daus tr. Budtinger 
on Al poe. (1573) 74 A Lion of the tribe of Iuda hath over- 
commed, 1652 F. Osnorxe flea Free State comp. m1, 
Monarchy 4 Making that arbitrary and at the will of the 
Vanquished, which is imposed without exception, on all that 
Overcame. 1842 TENNyson Goedfra 10 But she Did more, 
and underwent, and overcame. 

3. Of some physical or inental force or influence : 
To overpower, overwhelm; to exhanst, render help- 
less; to affcet or influence excessively with emo- 
tion. Chiefly in pass. ; const. with, rarely dy. In 
pa. pple. sometimes (enphemistically) = overcome 
by liquor, intoxicated. [OvER- 2, 21.] 

¢1050 Colt, Cleopatra Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 374/1 Con- 
sternati, ofercymene.  /brd. 458/24 Odstipuit, forhtode, 
ofercymen wes, 1297 R. Gove (Rolls) 6290 He ne dorste 
s feblesse telle Edmoud, vor fere Laste, 3yf he vnder3ete, 
pas he were so ouercome, Pat he uolde fine ar he adde ts lif 

im hinome, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer JWVilier's fol. 27 Thou art 
a fool, thy wit is ouercome. ¢ 1430 L.i/e St. Nath. (1884) 33 
«AV merueylous lyght wherof be holy virgyn was ny3ze ouer- 
come wyth ones and meriey ynge. ¢14s0 Virour 
Saluacioun 2897 She was so feynt aud ouercomen for 
sorowe. 1530 cece 648/1, I ranne so faste that 1 was 
almoste overcome with ronnyng. 1590 Spenser #7. Q. 11. 
i. 23 And now exceeding griefe bim overcame. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. wu. i. 48 A strong Medicine is to 

werfull for a weak body, and overcomes his nature. 1756 

"oLDERVY /Jist. 2 Orphans LV. 30 In a very short time 
this female was (what good women term) overcome. 1844 
Dickens fart. Chuz. xxx, The architect was too much 
overcome to speak. 1849 Macautay A/ist. Eng. iv. 1. 500 
One of the proscribed Covenanters, overcome hy sickness, 
had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow, 
1882 De Winot “gator 116 ‘Schnapps'..bad.. been too 
much for them, aud ere dinner was over they were all—to 
use a mild expressionovercome. 

+b. To obtain or bave sway over (the mind or 
conduct) ; to dominate, possess. Obs. rare. 

1377 Lanct, P. Pd. B. xu 11 How bis coueitise ouercome 
clerkes and prestes. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 61 He was so 
overcome with wrath aud cruelnesse, that commonly he was 
that angred him. 3607 Suaks, Cor. iv. vi. 

fficer i' th’ Warre, but Insoleut, O'recome 


the death of un 
31 A worthy 
with Pride. _ : 

+c. fg. (with a thing also as obj.). To be too 
much for; to exhaust or surpass the capacity of; 
to overload, overflow. Oss. 

3697 Drvven (ing. Georg. 11.748 Till... Crop so plenteous, 
as the Land to load, O’ercome the crowded Barus, 1708 J. 
Puusrs Cyder 1. 34 Th’ uofallow'd Glebe Yearly o’ercomes 
the Granaries with Store Of Golden Wheat. 

4, To ‘get over’; to surmount (a diffienlty or 
obstacle) ; to recover from (a blow, disaster, ctc.). 
[Over- 5.) 

¢1205 Lay. 1934 Pa hefde ba Troinisce men Ouer-comeu 
le 1275 ouercome] heora teonen Pa weoren beo hlide. 1648 
Hamiiton Papers (Camden) 244, 1 found that all the con- 
siderable difficultie 1 wold meet with wold be in point of the 
Divine worship, nud I was threatned to purpos that that 
was uot to be overcome. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 255 ‘Khe more difficult..it was..the more it would 
please me to attempt and overcome it. 1846 Greenra Se, 
Gunnery 261 We have studied lung and hard to overcome 
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those objections. 1860 Tyynatt. Glac. 1. x. 66 Enormous 
difficulties may be overcome when they are attacked in 
carnest. 1884 D. Grant Lays North 22 (E.D.D.), | do 
believe ‘twis full a raith Ere we owercam‘ the hlow. 

5. To go beyond, exceed, surpass, excel, out- 
strip (in quality, measure, etc.). arch. [Oven- 13.] 

¢ 1220 Bestiary 749 Ut of his Srote cumedasmel. dat oner- 
cumed haliweie wid swetnesse. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 583 
But oure kinde konuinge 30u ouur-comep noube In alle 
dedus bat 3e¢ don. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VIE. 149 
His body overcome be heizt of be wal. c1610 H omen Saints 
197 ‘To goe forward and to ouercome precedent vertuous 
actions with better, 1643 Burrovcues Arf, /Josea ii, (1652) 
376 ‘The idols they had..did even overcome the Egyptian 
idols in number, 1859 ‘TeNxvson Laine 448 But there is 
many a youth Now crescent, who wilt come to all am And 
overcome it. 

+6. ‘To get over, get throngh or to the end of; 
to master, accomplish, Ofs. [OveER- 17.] 

@ 1225 Ancr, R,116 Nu beod, Crist haue pone, be two dolen 
ouercumen. Go we nu, mid Godes helpe, up ode pridde. 
Lbid. 198 Peo bet nimed more an hond ben heo mei ouer- 
cumen. 1§73 Fusser ¢/sd. li. (1878) 118 If meadow be 
forward, be mowing of some ; but mowe as the makers may 
well ouercome. 1598 W. Putters Linschoten in Arb. 
Garner WV. 434 With great misery and labour, they ouer- 
came their voyage. 1652 Dur. Osnorne Lett. to Sir He 
Temple (1888) 32, | am extremely glad..to find that you 
have overcome your long journey. 1697 Drvven Tirg. 
Georg. wt. 538 Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome 
‘Their long laborious Marches overcome. 

+7. To come or pass over, traverse (a road, 
space, etc.), Ofs, [OVER- 10,] 

e12§0 Gen. & FE.x. 1633 Longe weie he siden oucr-cam. 
ersqatr, Jef, Vere. Eng. fist, 1. (Camden No. 36) 42 After 
thet hadd overcomme the Alpes. 1697 Daypex Virg. Past. 
1x, 82 Already we have half ow way o'ercome. 

8. To come or spread over; to overrun; to cover. 
Now rare. [Over- 9.] 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Avd.'s 7. 1942 Vp to his brest was come 
The coold of deeth that hadde hym ouercome. ¢147§ 
Lament Mary Magd. 129 With blood ouercome were bothe 
his iyeu. 1588 Suaks. 774 A. it iii,o5 The ‘Trees. .Ore- 
come witb Mosse, and balefull Misselto. 1607 Norven 
Surv, Dial, \. 240, | have a peece of land, overcome with 
a kind of weed that is full of prickles. 1855 Rrownixc 
Grammar, Fun. 18 All the peaks soar, but ove the rest 
excels; Clouds overcome it. 

+b. Tocomeoversuddenly,take by surprise. Ods. 

1605 Sutaks. A/ach. 1. iv. 111 Can such things be, And 
ouercome vs like a Suinmers Clowd, Without our speciall 
wonder ? 

+ 9. zx/r. To come about (in the course of time) ; 
to happen, befall; to supervene. Oés. [?OVER- r4.] 

€1374 Cnaucer Troy/us wv. 1041 (1069) Thinges alle and 
some That whylom ben byfalle and oner-come, 1382 Wveur 
700. xxvii.r Vnknowende what the dai to overcome [Vulg. 
superventura) bringe forth. 

O. txfr. To ‘come to’, ‘come round’, recover 
from a swoon. Now dial. [? Over- 17.) 

1375 Barnovr Sruce xvi, 134 Schir philip of his desynaiss 

urcome, and persauit he wass ‘ane. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 8399 A swoun she fel as she stoode;..Clarionas at 
last ouercam And of hir ring grete hede she nam. Ya 1gs0 
Fretris of Berwik 575 in Dundbar's Poems 304 Vra the wind 
wes hlawin twyiss in his face, Than he ourcome within a 
Isnt space. 1714 THomson Cloud of Witnesses (1870) 420 
(E, D, D.), F fell into a sound; and when overcame again, 
they were standing about, looking on me. 1768 Ross 
Lfelenore 20 When she o'ercame, the tear fell in her eye. 

llence Overcome (+ overcomen, overcomed) 
ffl.a., conquered, vanquished : also used aésol. 

1470-85 MaLory Arthur ix. xi, Au ouercomen knyghte | 
yelde me vuto you. 1530 Patsor. 320/21 Overcome, esfris.. 
mat, 1§49 CueKke Jfurt Sedit. (1641) 63 The overcommed 
canuot fly, the overcommercaunot spoile, 1585 T. WaAskINGTON 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy. i. xxi. 26h, Bvo great figures of the 
1607 TorseL. Four. Beasts (1658) 49 ine 

¢ herd, 


ouercame. 1 ¢ 
poor over-comed beast, with shame retireth from th 


Overcomer. [f. prec. + -ER1] 

1. One who overcomes; a sat ah vanguisher. 

€ 1340 Hampote J rose Tr. 30 Pan sall pou be..ouerganger 
and ouercommere of all synnes. ¢ 14so tr. De fenitatione u. 
iL 43 He pat cau wel suffre, shal finde most pes; he is an 
ouercomer of himself. a1g48 Hatt Chron, Rich, 17 55 
Other stode stil and loked on, entendynge to take parte wt 
the victors and overcommers. 1687 J. Rexwick Servi. xxviii. 
(1776) 339 The Saints are overcomers and they have palms 
in their hands, 1861 Trencu 7 CA. Asia 48 Christ sets him- 
self forth bere as the overcomer of death vatural. 

2. An appellation assnmed by a religious scet 
which was started in U.S. in 1881 and founded 


a colony at Jerusalem in Palestine. 

The name is derived from their interpretation of the 
promises made to ‘him that overcometh’ in Rev. ii, iii. 

1882-3 in Schaf's Encycl. Kelig. Knowl. WL. 1889 De- 
velopmeuts of tbe same kind [as Millerites and other pre- 
milleunialists] may be instanced in the so-called * Over- 
comers’ of America. 

Overcoming, 7é/. 54. [f. as prec. + -INe 1] 
The action of the vb. OvencomE; a conquering, 
overpowering, overmastering. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 25175 Thoru ouer cuming o pat faand, 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (MS. Bodl.) 99 b/s 
Ouercomynge of debe and openynge of Paradise. 585 T. 
WasuIncTon tr. Wicholay’s . WW, iii, 115 b, The armie of 
Darius, at the ouercommiug of Grecia, were armed after this 
manner. 1869 J. Brown Aad § F., Eyes.. full of suffering, 
but also full of the overcoming of it. 

Overcoming, ff/.a. [ : 
That overcomes; overwhelming, overpowering. 


3704 Norats fdeal World n.¥. 303 We. .shall wish to shade 
our eyes from thy too powerful and overcoming light. a 3716 


{ 


OVER-CRAMMED. 


Sou (1717) 1V. 68 Crushed to Death nader Heaps 
of Gold, stifled witb au overcoming Plenty. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier fuher. Ixix, My cloak would be quite overcoming. 

Hence Overcomingly adz., in an overcoming 
manner; presumptnonsly ; oppressively. 

1653 H. More Conycet. Cabbad. iti, 73 That they should 
so boldly and overcomiugly dictate to him such things as 
are not fit, 31840 Farts Mag. VII. 195 Smelling over- 
comingly of musk. 

Over-command to Over-commentaried: 
see OVER-, 

O-verco'mmon, ¢. [OvER- 28.] Too common, 
excessively common. So O-ver-co‘mmonness, 


too great frequency. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. iv, The entre [to helle] is 
ouercomune.., but fewe of them that goon theder fynde the 
retourne, 1594 Hooker £ee/. /’od. 11. vi, §4 Ohiecting that 
with vs Arguments taken from authoritie meee nel are 
ouer-common. 1604 Hirron Ids. 1.537 They say the ouer- 
commonnesse of preaching will breed contempt of preaching, 
1690 Dryrorn Amphitryon Ep. Ded., Vertues not over- 
common amougst English Meu. 

Over-compensate to -concern: see OvER-. 

O-ver-co'nfidence. [OvER- 29 b.] Too great 
confidence, excess of confidence. 

1700 Locke J/nm. Und. w. xiv. (ed. 3) 394 To check our 
over-confidence and presumption, we might by every day's 
Experience be made sensible of our short-sightedness. 1862 
Miss MuLock AMlistress & Maid xxiv, In the over-confideuce 
of her recovery some slight neglect had occurred. 

O-ver-co:nfident, ¢. (Ovenr- 28.] Too con- 
filent, having excess of confidence. 

1617 Hiraon Iks. (1619-20) UH. 321 Not heing aware of 
the euill of that ouer-confident humour which was in him. 
1677 Hate f’rint, Orig. Man. u.i, 250 Aristotle himself 
seems not to be over-confideut of this Opinion, 1836 W. 
Irvine Astoria 1, 67 Mr. Astor was not over-confident of 
the stability aud firm faith of these mercurial beings. 

So O-ver-co’nfidently adv. 

1847 iu WEBSTER. 

Over-conquer to Overcooked : see OVER-. 

O:ver-coo'l, 7. [OveR-27.]  fvans. To make 
too cool, to cool below the proper temperature, to 


chill. So O:ver-coorled ffi. a. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, FE”, 1. iti. 98 Thinne Drinke doth so 
ouer-coole their blood. 1616 Surri.. & Markn. Country 
Farme 137 The ouer-cooled Horse is cured hy giuiug him 
to drinke Swines bloud all hot with Wine. 1700 FLoves 
Cold Baths \. ii. 42 Heat helps the Parts over-cooled. 

+ Overcorpe, v. Oés. rare. [f. OVER- 223 + 
Corr v."] intr, To execed one’s power of coping, 

1628 Jackson Creed v1.1. xii. § 5 Whilst the chief ringleader 
of this rebellious rout sought to satisfy this infinity of his 
desire. .his capacities did overcope. 

Over-copious to Overecorned: sec OveR-. 

O:ver-corre'ct, v. Optics. [OVER- 24.] trans. 
To correct (a lens) for chromatic aberration to such 
an extent that the focns of the red rays lies beyond 
that of the violet. Opposed to usder-correc!. So 


O:ver-corre'cted Jf/. a. 

1867 J. Woce JWicros, 1. ii. 47 The effect..of projecting the 
blue image beyond the red .. is called over-correcting the 
object-glass. 1884 Scfence YN. 487/2 An _over-corrected 
object-glass may be adjusted to any desired extent, while 
one that is uuder-corrected cau only be used in the state iu 
which it left the maker's hands. /4/d., If we suppose a person 
to be blind to the extreme blue and the violet rays only of the 
spectrum, to him an over-corrected object-glass would be 
perfect. 

O-ver-co'stly, a. [OveER- 28.] Too costly, 
that costs too much ; too expensive. 

[1395 Purvey Romonsir, (1851) 95 Mf freris bilde ouir costlew 
housis.} 1603 Florio Moxtaigue 11. xii. (1632) 309 If it be 
aver-costly to be found, 1642 FuLtea /loly 4 Prof. St. mt, 
xiv, 188 Overcostly tombes are only baits for Sacriledge. 

Overcount (-kawnt), v. [Ovenr- 22, 26.] 

1. ¢rans. To exceed in number, outnumber. 

1606 Swans. Ant. § Cin. vie 26At land thou know'st How 
much we do o're-count thee, 1858 Penny Cyel. 2nd Suerte 
360/2 Compared with the populutiou of these cities. the 
whole of them little over-counting London alone [etc.]. . 

2. To connt or reckon in excess of the reality ; 


to overestimate. ~~ 

1593-4 Sytvester Profit Jiprisonmn. 350 Nor hurt they 
any ea but him that over-counts them. 1897 Review of 
Rev, Nov. 547 It is not overcounting to say that millious 
are convinced, ci 

Overcourt to Overcoyness: see OvEn-. 

Overcover (dvaiko'var), v. [OveER-8.] /rais, 
To cover over; to cover up completely, bury. 

1382 Wyeiir Judith v. e Whau hungir hadde ouercouered 
al the loud, thei wenten doun into Egipt. ¢1450 Loxrucu 
Grail \vi, 433 As sone as vnder the 3ate was he gon, On hym 
there fyl_a gret kernel of ston, Aud Ouercovered hym bothe 
tope and to, rgoo-20 Duxnan, ems xii, 15 Welth, warld! 

loir, and riche array Ar all bot thoruis.. Ourcowerd wit 
fou 1sgo Hyroe tr. Vives’ Instr, Chr. Wom. (1592) 
F iij, Why then dust thou overeover it with dirt and mire? 
1693-2 ae Fast! Oxon, 1. (R.), The bags were old and 
overcovered with dust as Wf they hud lain there 40 years. 
a 1814 Prophetess u. ili. in New Brit. Theatre 1.195 Turret, 
dome, aud spire Are all o'ercover'd with the buman swarm. 

O:ver-cra‘m, v. [OvER- 27.]  ¢razs. To 
cram or stuff to excess or too mnch, esp. with food, 
and fig. with information. Hence O:ver-cra‘mmed 


[f. as prec. + -ING2) | ppl.a. So O-ver-cram 5b.: ef. CRAM sd. 4. 


1599 A. M.tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 28/2 Takea good 
Capone, which hath binne choackede, & overcrammed. 
1683 Trvon Hay to Health 316 Many there are, that be not 


OVER-CREASE. 


content to Over-cram Nature with too great a Quantity of 
Food, but they will needs drown her too, with a deluge of 
Drink. 1828 S. R. Maiteanp Let. fo Cy Simeon 30 The 
miserable, inadequate, and now over-crammed tenement. 
1895 Axna M. Stonnart % S. Slackie UW. 89 Pedantry 
hallowed by the dry-rot of ages, or jubilant over-cram, its 
mushroom product. 

Overcraw, obs. form of Overcrow. 

+O-ver-crease, Ofs. [f. Oven- + CREASE 54.1] 
An overgrowth, increase causing overflow. 

1625 Tashrn 22 FRartas, Noe 121 Some great man of 
anthority or cunning Pilot..led the over-creases of some 
people thither, 

O-ver-credu'lity. [Over-29c.] Too great 
eredulity ; the quality of being over-credulous. 

1688 Pulpit-Sayings 22 An over-credulity in matters of 
Piety and Devotion, 1827 Scotr Let. 14 Sept. in Lockhart 
xxiv, If T have been guilty of over-credulity in attaching 
more weight to General Gourgand's Btidence than it 
deserves. 

O-ver-cre‘dulous, « ([Over- 28.] 
crednlous, too ready to believe. 

160g Sitaks. Mac, 1, iii, 120 Modest Wisedome pluckes 
me From ouer-credulons hast. r6g¢ Wittin tr. /'sderose's 
lop. Err. Yo Rdr, 2 Cheating the over-eredulous peaple 
both of their Money and Health, 1688 /u26/t-Sayings 22 
In such things as these it is the Papists are condemn'd for 
over-credulons. 

Overcreed, etc. : sec OVER- 27. 

Overcree'p, 7? [OveER-9.] fraus. ‘To creep 
over, 

‘See pe: Cunperer in Rushw. é2és¢. Cod?. ut. (1692) 1. 33 
A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, which have over- 
crept the Land. 18:0 Cranue Soronugh i, Faint lazy waves 
o'ercreep the ridgy sand. 1854 Winttier /rett-gi/f? 17 
Its parent vine. .Overcrept the wall. 

+ Ovver-critic. Ols. [OveEr- 29 4.] One 
who is critical to excess; a hypercritic. 

av66r Futter Worthies, Devon (1662) 269 Tet no over. 
critick causlesly cavill at this Coat. 

So O-ver-cri‘tieal a, [OVER- a too critical, 
hypercritical ; O-ver-cri‘ticism, the practice of 
being over-critical, hypercriticism. 

1869 Hetes Friends in C.Ser. 0.11, ¥. 102 The habit ofover- 
criticism, a hindrance to pleasantness. 1893 Chicago Advance 
gt Aug., Hampered by..an over-critical spirit. 

O:ver-cro'p, 2. [f. Over- 1, 27 + Crop x 
or sh,] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To rise above, overtop. Ods. 

567 Maptet Gr. Forest 38 The old Prouerbe is herein 
verified: the ill weede onereroppeth the good corne. 

+2. To crop or lop the head of (a plant). Oés. 
Ag. _%883 Goose Calvin on Deut, cviit, 667 That..all 
our affections be subdued to him and that our lust be ouer- 
cropped when they would carie vs here and there. 

I. 3. To crop (land) to excess, to exhaust by 


continuous cropping. 

1789 Trans. Soc, Arts VIL. 43 In over-cropping the land. 
1850 James Old Oak Chest I. 283 ‘The eternal cultivation of 
the mind is like overcropping a field. 1881 W. Bence Joxus 
in Macm. Mag. XLV, 128 The bad tenant has taken the 
value ont by over-cropping and little manure, 

b. reft. See quot. (U.S. focal.) 

1860 Barttert Dict. Amer. s.v., A planter or farmer is 
said to overcrop himself when he plants or ‘seeds' more 
ground than he can attend to. 

So O-ver-cro:p sd., an excessive or too large crop. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 26 Jan., The fears entertained... 
that there would be a ruinous over-erop of logs.. harvested 
this winter may be dismissed. 

[f. Over 


+ Over-cro'ss, adv., prep., a. Obs. 
prep. + Cross: cf. on cross, across, CROSS sb. 22.) 
A. adv. Crossing over something or each other; 


across, crosswise, 

erqso Hontann /fowdal 345 Syne twa keyis our croce, of 
siluer so cleir In a feild of asure flammit on fold. 1601 
Hottanno Pliny 1,74 The compasse of this arme of the sea 
is 80 miles, the cut oner-crosse 20 miles. - 

B. prep. Across, over, from side to side of. 

16x Cotcr., Chaine de drap, the woofe of cloth ; the thread 
which in weauing runs overcrosse it. 1657 HoRNLEY tr 
Longus' Daphnis & Chloe v6 Laying over-crosse the Chasm, 
tong, dry, and rotten sticks, 

C. adj. (overcross). Lying or placed across; 
extending from one side to the other; transverse. 

1634 BRERETON Trav. (Chetham) 3 Birch twigs, or bushes, 
which they hang upon overcross poles, into the cisterns, 

Overcro'ss,@. rare. [OVER- 10.] frans. To 
pass or lie across; to cross. /#¢, and fig. 

1667 MaretGr. Forest 13 That otherblack Lead..groweth 
next by siluer, and onercrosseth his vaines with it. /bfd.70 
Vnlesse he..escapeth.. by often turning and onercrossing 
the way. ¢1592 Greenes Vision G,'s Wks. (Grosart) XI}. 
244 If my constant thonghts be ouercrost. 1870 Miss 
Broucnton Xed as a Kose (1878) 288 Wet nettles and faded 
bents overlie, overcross each cold hillock. 

Overcrow (@vakrd0), 7 Also 6 -craw. 
[Ovenr- 2, 21.]  ¢vazs. To crow or exult over; to 
triumph over; to overpower. 

3562 J. Hevwoop Prom. § Hffer. (1867) 110 Whan ener 
thon wonldest seeme, to oner crow mee, Than will I surely 
oner cakill thee, 1gg90 Srexser /. Q.1. ix. so Then gan the 
villein himtoovereraw. 1897 [see Overawr quot. 1579]. 1602 
Suaxs, Ham, v. ii, 364 ‘The potent poyson quite ore-crowes 
my spirit. 2616 Surre, & Marku. Country Farme 85 The 
Cocks also doe beat one another for the Hennes..and he 
that ouercommeth, over-croweth the other which is ouer- 
come. 164z Rocrrs Vaaman 329 Shall 1 endure such a 

a base fellow to overcrow me? 1818 Scorr Rob Ray xvii, | 
sunk it and my head at once, fairly overerowed, as Spenser 


Vo. VIT. 


Too 


i 
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would have termed it. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain ii. 
293/2 The coasts are exceedingly high and bold, especially 
that of Spain, which seems to overcrow the Moorish, 1889 
*R. Rotwnnwoon' Notdery namter Arms viii, There wasn't 
another man living that could overcrow me, 

Overcrowd (évarkrawd), 7%, [Over 27.] 

1. “rans. To crowd to excess; to overfill with or 
as with a crowd. 

1766 Smoutetr 7ram, Il. xxxi ree It does not, on the 
whole, appear over-crouded with ornaments, 1848 W. EL. 
Keuy tr. 4. Alaue’s Hist, Ton V1, 603 To prevent the 
hospitals being overcrowded. 1883 ‘ANNIE “Fuowas ' Vad. 
Hlonsemife 86 Be sure you don't overerawd your roonis... 
There is nothing more disagreeable tomy mind than acrush, 

2. intr. ‘Vo crowd together to excess, or in Loa 
great a number. 

1899 Paily Vers 24 Jan. 3/3 These people overcrowd inte 
the already overcrowded smaller properties that lie around. 
fbid, 7, Ape. 4/7 Vhe Council's practice of uirning out of the 
municipal dwellings all families who overcrowd, 

Ifenee O:vercrow'ded f/féa., crowded too much; 
O:vercrow'ding 74/. sé. and Afi. a. 

1862 Berese, Hore Hug. Cathedr. 19th C. 204 ‘The risk 
with chairs is that of overcrowding. 1862 JVacun May. 
Nov. 62 The overcrowded ranks of greedy aspirants, 1888 
Mas, TH. Wasp A, Edsnrere vite xlix, Her restless and over- 
crowded mind, 1894 H estar. Gas. 11 Sept. 4/3 The pilgrims, 
who attended in overcrowding numbers. 

Overcrown, Overcry, etc.: see OVER- 1, 22. 

Overecru'st, 2 [Oven- 8] “ans. To cover 
over with a crust or layer. Chicily in pa. pple. 
Overeru'sted. I[Jence Overeru'sting zéd. sé. 

1603 Finnie JVornfafgne . xxxvii. (1632) 434 Keeping our 
bodies all over-crusted, and our pores stopt with grease and 
filth. 1670-98 Lassets Moy. /tedy J. 62 The church of S. 
Ambrosio. .is neatly overcrusted with marble. és. 104 
The roof is to be vaulted all over with an overerusting of 
Lapis Lazuli, 1848 Croucn alananrs de Vay. i. 111 Here, 
overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debusing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome. 

Over-culled to -cultivate: see OvEn-. 

O-ver-cu'nning, sé. [Over- 29d.) Excess 
of cunning; too great knowingness. 

1603 Fiotio Montaigne ut. i, (1632) 446 ‘Truely they make 
my cunning overcunning, 1616 A’ch Caéiné? 80 Knauery 
is an onereunning of wit and craft, which hath twenty 
tricks to cozen others. 1640 Hanixncion Aitiv. fF 31 Vhis 
I believe an overcunning in conjecture. 

So O-ver-cu‘nning @., loo cunning; O-ver-en'n- 
ning. trans, (nonce-wd.), to manage too cunningly. 

a 1634 Mansron (Webster), Unadvisedly overcunning in 
itisunderstanding me, 1801 ani Matmesutry Diaries 
& Corr W. 5 toughberough and Auckland appear to have 
over-cunning'd the business, ; 

Overcup, @ [OveER- 8c.] Applied to oaks 
in which the acorn is covered by the cup, as in 
two N. American species, Quercus macrocarpa, 
also called Bur or Mossy-eup Oak, and Q. drrata, 
the Swamp Post-oak or Water White Oak. 

1795 Frit. of A. Michaue 15 June, Quercus glandulibus 
magnis, capsnla includentibus, nommdé Overcup White Oak. 
1817 J. Buansury Zram, Amer. 288 OF the oak only, there 
are fourteen or fifteen species, of which the over cup (Qrercus 
macrocarpa) affords the best timber, 1865 .Wichaw.r's 
N. Amer, Sylva |. 40 Quercus lyrata..is called the Swamp 
Post Oak, Overcup Oak, and Water White Oak..the acorn 
is covered by the cup. The name ‘Overcup Oak ‘is most 
common in South Carolina, 

Overcure, obs. form of OvERCOVER. 

O-ver-curious, z. [Overn. 28.] Excessively 
curions; +a. Too careful, fastidious, or partictlar 
(o6s.); b. Too inquisitive. 

1561 Baus tr. Budtinger on Apoe. (1573) 76 Who dares be 
ouercurious hereafter in searching out the workes and indge- 
mentes of hym, whom [etce., 1879 G. Harvey Letter’, 
(Camden) 63 ‘he commendation of an eloquente and orator- 
like stile by overcurious and statelye enditinge. 1684 T. 
RugNET TA. Karth ua. Pref., To whom therefore such dis- 
quisitions seem needless, or over-curious, let them rest here. 
1973 Burke Corr. (1844) 1.423, L would not have that care 
degenerate into an effeminate and over-curious attention. 
1886 Harper's Mag. Dec, 86/2 May Task, without seeming 
overcurious. .has it any regular haunt? . 

Ilence O'ver-cu‘riously adz., in an over-curious 
manner; t too particularly or carefully (ods.); too 
inquisitively ; O-ver-cwriousness. 

1661 Daus tr. Budtinger on A foc. (1573) 154 Rut when this 
wo shal be,.is knowen to the father alone, and therfore must 
not be searched of vs ouercuriously. /6é¢. 69h, Ouer 
curiousnesse [see Over a. 4) 1624 Donne Sera. it. (1640) 
16 Aske not thy selfe overcnriously, when this mystery 
was accomplished. 714 Maxnrvittk Fad. Bees (1733) IL 
16 It is an incivility strictly to examine and over-curiousl? 
to look into matters. 

Overcu'rtain, v. rare. [Over- 8.]  frans. 
To cover as with a curtain 3 to shadow, obsenre. 

v6a1 Bratawatt Vat, Lvtbassic, Odes Ded. (1877) 287 To 
see how sin's orecurtained by night, 

Over-custom : see OVER- 29. 

O'vercut. [Oven-5,1.] ta. A cut or direct 
way over ahill, etc. Ods. b. A cutting orincision 
from above or on the upper surface. 

1636 Boston Rec. (1877) 11.13 All the ground lying betweene 
the two brooks..and soe to the other end unto shortest over- 
cut beyond the hifl towards the north west, 1883 EF. Incre- 
soit in flarper's Mag. Jan. 202/1 A big two-handed saw 
[was] set at work to make the overcut. 

Over-dainty to -dangle: see Over-. 

O:verda‘re, vz. [Ovmr- 27, 22, 21.J 

1. intr, To be too daring; to dare too much. 


| 


OVER-DELICACY. 


1586 Warner AZ), Eng. 1m, xvi. (1389) 68 And Danger ouer- 
dares, if it from Iustice disagree, a@rgg2 Tl, Sati Ff és. 
(¢867) Fl. 483 ‘he young man stalks, the old man stoops, 
‘That over-dares, this ever droops, 1599 13, Jonson Cynthia's 
Rez. t.i, We should be said to overdare in speaking to your 
nimble deitie. 

+2. frans. To surpass in or overcome by daring ; 
to daunt. Oés, 

1gg0 Marcowr ond 24. Tambard. uv, Tam come, As 
lector did into the Grecian camp, Vo overdare the pride uf 
Graceia, cr6xr Cuspvan Af’ xx. 116 Let not the spirit 
c cides, He ouer-dar'd; Lat make hin know, the mightiest 
deities Stand kind to him, 

So Overda‘ring 74/, s4., the action of daring loo 
nuch or being too rash; presumptuons boldness. 

1614. KR. Taor ffog hath last fear? u.in Dodsley O. 2", 
4a78a) WI, 405 ‘Vhat pride cost thei the loss of a limb or two, 
by over-daring. 1630 §. Joxson .Vew fe iv. tii, Over- 
daring is as great a vice As over-fearing. 1656 Faxt. 
Mos. tr. Hoccaltuls Adzedts, fr. Paruass. te INNviil (1654) 

1H ‘Fo quell the over-daring of those Courtiers, 

O-ver-da‘ring, f//.@. [Oven- 28 b.] Too 
daring; unduly or imprudenily bold; foolhardy. 

1sgo Maniown Mitte. 7,1. iv, Meet you for this? proud 
over-daring peers? 1656 Kart. Moxm. tr. Leccadini’s sldvts, 
fr. Parnass 1. Ni. 1674 67 Vy the over-daring boldness of 
dissemblers. 1879 Downes Sorthey ii. 37 A mild reproof 
on over-daring speculation, 

llence O'ver-da‘ringly ai/z', 

1652 Gattir Magastront. 12g Vea, have not their astro- 
logical falsehoods too often prevailed both to instigate 


over-daiingly ? 

Overda rk, ade. [Over- 31.] Till after dark; 
in thedark, | Better as two words : ef. over night.) 

18... NV. Bort, Rew (Ogilvie), Whitefield would wander 
through Christ-Church meadows overdark. 

Overdark, -darken, 7.: sce Over: 8. 

+ Overda‘ted,@. O%s. [Oven-18.] Ofwhich 
the date is past; antiquated ; out of date. 

ax64r Br. Morstase Acts § A/on. iv. (1642) 251 Mat the 
man... had forgotten those out-worn and oserdated couttesies 
of Antipater. 1641 Mition Aeyorws to 18508 Vhe gospels. 
winnow’'d, and sifted, from the chatfe of uverdated Cere- 
monies. 1649 — Aiken. xi, Had he also redeem’d his over 
dated aninorny from a Pupillage under Bishops. _{18s0 J. 
Brows Drsc. one Lert 1852) 1. vii. 405 Where is ‘over- 
dated Judaism * and its maguificent temple ¢] 

Over-day to Overdazzling: sce Oven-. 

+ O-verdeal, 54. Od. [f£ Oven 194+ Dra sd] 
A part left over or in excess; surplus, overplus, 

x600 Hottaxp d7ry xt. xxxviv 1083 The over-deale of 
twelve thousand footmen of Latines, and sixe hundred horse- 
men, 1610 —- Canaden's Firfé $818 Concerning Rerwicke 
hane heere now for an Ouerdeale, these verses of Master f, 
Toston, 

O:ver-dea'l,#. [Ovrn- 27.] 
too mech. 

1789 Woxcorr (P. Pindar) Sudy. for Painters Wks. 1812 
TL. 126, I cone not to impute to thee the crime Of over- 
dealing in the true Sublime, 

O-ver-dea‘r, @ [Oven- 25, 27.] Excessively 
or exceciingly dear (in various senses) ; 100 costly. 

[1297 RK. Grove. (Rolls) 2008 Per ne ssolde no mete ne drinke, 
bote it were ouer dere, Come wipinne is wombe, te clop ouer 
in suere.) 2483 Caxton Gott, Leg. 1127/1 O my overderest 
sones that were the sustenance and staf of myn old age. 
1619 ‘T. Mittes tr. Mearfa's Treas, sinc. & Mod. Times V1. 
9635/2 Which (to my greefe) I finde now by oner-deare 
experience. 1655 VFuntrr Ch. //isé. vin. ii. § 34 Queen 
Mary. .not over-dear to her own husband. 1895 Forum 
(N. ¥.) Now. 280 Even success..may Le bonght at a price 
over-dear to pay. 

as adv. [c 1300 Dunpar Jeems xxxiv. 49 ‘Zett'; quod the 
Deuill, ‘thou sellis our deir’). 

Hence O'ver-de‘arness. 

1680 J. Couttns /ea /rish Cattle 6 His Majesty loseth 
much... by the Over-dearness of Provisions for his Navy. 

Over-deaved: see OvEn- 27 b. 

O:verde'ck, v. [Oven 8, 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. Vo ‘deck’ or cover over. Ods. 

1509 Barciay Siyp of Folys (1570) 63 I that he her suspect, 
With a hood shall he unwares be overdect. 1599 A. M. tr 
Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 114/2 He canseth the sayede 
Image to be overdeckede with an Oxehyde. 

2. To deck or adorn to excess. 

1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 282 » 6 Our Clerk ., has this 
Christmas so over-deckt the Church with Greens, that be 
has auite spoilt my Prospect. 1866 Cornh. A/ag. Nov. 633 
‘Their heads and necks are overdecked with jewels, feathers, 
and flowers. 

Hence + Overde'cking 7/. 5. (see quot.). 

160g Verstucan Dec. Jute. iit, (1628) €r The ouerdecking 
or couering of beere came to be called berham and after- 
ward barme 1658 Piuttirs, Barnr, yest, the flourring, or 
over-decking of Beer. 

Over-deck, @.: sec OVER- 32. 


+ O-verdeed, s/. (a.) In 3-4 -dede. [Over- 
29d. Cf. Dn. overdaad excess, MIIG. sbertit 
transgression.] Overdoing; excess, intemperance. 

e200 Trin. Cait. Hfam.55 On two wise on drinke, untime- 
liche and on ouerdede, and on swiche drinkeres cumed godes 
curs. 1340 Ayend. 55 Me sscl enremo habbe drede, Pet me 
ne mys-nyme be ouer-dede. 

B. adj. Excessive, intemperate. ; 

12.. inO. &. Afise. 193 Inne mete and inne drinke ic habbe 
ibeo onerdede. 

Over-deeming, -deep, etc. : see OVER-. 

O-ver-de‘licacy. [Over- 29¢.] Too great 
delicacy. 

wget Smotertt Pex Pic. (1779) IV. xcv. 162 An over- 
dehedey in this respect..U shall look upon asa — 


tutr. To deal 


OVER-DELICATE. 


tion of my own conduct. 1768-74 Tucker £4, Nai. (1834) 
1, 42 A fantastic air, and an over-delicacy of expression, 

O-ver-de‘licate,. [OVEn-28.] Too delicate; 
excessively delicate. 

1630 &, Fohuson's Kingd, & Comme, 183 Hee was over- 
delicate in his dyet. 1640 Br. Matt Cir. Aloder. 1. vii. 62 
We should not be wanton, and over-delicate in our content- 
ments, 1828 P. Cuxnincuam J. 5. Wades (ed. 3) I. 36 
They are not over-delicate in their food at any time. 

Over-delicious to -descanting: sce Ovrr:. 

O-ver-desi‘re, [OvEr-29d.] Excessive desire. 

@ 1635 Nauntox Fragm. Reg. (Arb) 54 Carried and trans- 
ported with an over desire and thirstinesse after fame. 1795 
Jemima 1, 196 By her over desire to spare my wife's 
fatigue. 1838-9 Hatcam (ist, Lit, V1. at. viii, 413 ate, 
Tt seems. .to have been this over-desire to prove his theory 
orthodox, which incensed the church against it. 

Over-desirous, a. [Oven-28.] Excessively 
desirous; t exceedingly desirable (oés.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. t32 b/e What inye..that they have 
in the onerdesirons syght of our lord. 1647 Trapp Marrew 
Gd. Auth. in Comm. 1:4. 604 Over-desirons of those dainties. 

O:ver-deve'lop, 7. [OveEn- 27.] ¢ranzs. To 
develop too greatly or to excess; spec. in Photegr.: 
see DEVELOP v. § b. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 238/3 He would be likely to 
uver-develope it. 1884 Century May. XXVIL 945 AN 
principle as good as this may be over-developed. 

So O:ver-deve lopment, too great development ; 
spec. in Photogr. development continued too long 
ur with too strong a developer (q. ¥.). 

1842 Mannina Serve. (1848) 1. 157 Over-development of 
peculiarities in the individual character. 1861 ?Avfegr. 
Vews old in Circ, Se. (e865) 1 afof2 Vhere is great 
danger of over-development, as some photographers are not 
content until the sky is..black, 

Over-deyhouse to -digest: see Over-. 

+ Overdight,7. Ots. [Oven-1,8.] To cover 
overhead; toclothe or deck all over. (In fa. pfle.) 

1s90 Spenser #.Q. 1. vii. 53 A silver seat, With a thick 
Arher goodly overdight. 1596 74/d. 1v. viii. 34 Soone as 
uay discovered heavens face ‘Yo sinfull men with darknes 
overdight. 1607 Marley: Breake (1877) 30 And pittied asa 
Deare amongst an heard, When he with soyle hath al him 
ouer-dight, 

O:ver-discha'rge, v. [Over- 27.) ¢rans, 
To discharge too greatly: sfec. in Eéectr., to dis- 
eharge an accumulator or storage-hattery beyond 
acertain limit, an operation injurious to the battery. 
So O-ver-discha'rge s/., the act of over-discharg- 
ing or fact of being over-discharged. 

1893 Sir D. Sanovuons Managem, ciccumndators 133 The 
causes may..be traced..more generally to the cells having 
been habitually over-discharged, or left standing for a long 
period with little charge in them. 1890 Cent. Dict, Over- 
discharge, sb. Aled “Vhe sulphating of the plates was due 
to over-discharge. Frequent over-discharges had caused 
the plates to buckle. ‘ 

Over-disciplined to -distant: see Ovrn-. 

Overdo (dvoid, duvarda), 7 Forms: see 
Do. [OE. oferdéu :OHG. whartian, MIG. 
tihertuon, f. ofer-, OVER- (26, 275 21, 22, 24, 17) + 
Do v.] 

1. ‘vans. To do to excess or too much; to earry 


to excess; to overact; to exaggerate. 

c1000 Eupric 7/om. 11. 532 Ponne sceal his steor beon 
mid Jufe gemetegod, na mid walhreawnysse oferdon. a1aag 
Aner, RK. 286 Euerich bing me mei, bauh, ouerdon. Best is 
euer imete. 1393 Lance 7. 20 C. xiv. igt Thei oner- 
doh hit day and nyght. 1602 Suans. 7/an. ut. ik 22 
Any thing so ouer-done, is from the purpose of Playing. 
1638 Cuitincw, Relig. Prot. vis $ 73. 38: Often what 
he took in hand, he did not doe it but over doe it. «1770 
Jortin Serm. (1771) 1. v. 87 A disposition and behaviour 
which may be overdone as well as underdone. 1871 Fxre- 
MAN Jist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 106 With the zeal of a new convert 
be overdid matters. 

2. intr, or absol, To do too much; to go to 


excess; to exceed the proper limit. 

1387 Trevisa Aieden (Rolls) VIL. 317 But he passede and 
over dede in gadringe of money. 1539 ‘Taverner Arasve. 
Prow. (1552) 21 Some can not do but they overdo. 1657 
W. Ranp tr. Gassend’'s Life Peiresc w 12 Wherein 1 con 
ceive he overdid. a1z11 Grew (J.J, Nature so intent upon 
finishing her work, much oftner over-does than _under-does. 
1890 Univ, Rev. 15 June 214 He overdoes in both the 
burnt-sienna glow of the ‘ Venetian * hair and the unctuosity 
of the body-colour. 

3. ¢raus. To treat or affect in some way to 


excess ; to carry too far. 

1623 State Papers, Cal. 182 [Lilly was dismissed] because 
he would sometimes be overdone in drink, 1847 1. Huxt 
Alen, Women, & B.A. xiii, 217 Don't you see that it overdoes 
your argument? 3875 Green Leff. (1901) 403, | wish he 
didn’t overdo his case. 

4. To cook (food) too much. (Most frequently 
in pa. pple. overdore.) 

1683 ‘Trvon Way fo Jfealth 111 Vhat it [roast flesh] be 
neither over nor under-done, but of the two, it is better that 
it be under-done, 1842 Grestev BS. Leslie (1843) 254 
Aristoule tells of a baker, whu asked his employer whether 
he liked his meat overdone or underdone. 

5. To overtax the strength of; to fatigue, exhaust, 


overcome. 

1822 Lo, Kenyon in £i/e.A. Bell (1844) 111. 283 Dr. Russell 
+. was quite overdone with his labours. 1858 Br, S. Witper- 
Force in R. G. Wilberforce Ziy¢ (1881) IL. xi. 385 At night 
ran down loo fast, and overdid myself. 1897 W. H. 
Tuornton Remin. 1VCo, Clergyman vii. 233, | have never 
overdone a horse in all my life. 
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6. To surpass or exceed in performance; to 
outdo, excel. arch. 

ar62g Fretcurr Double Marriage ww. iii, Are you she, 
That over-did all ages with your honour? 1658 CLevrtasxa 
Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 392 One who could overdo 
all Menin Dissembting. 1859 TENxvson Elaine 468 Wrath- 
ful that a stranger knight Should do and almost overdo the 
deeds Of Lancelot. 

7. intr: To do more than suffice: cf. Do v. 20. 

t710 Prinkavx Orig. Tithes i. 7 In large Towns. .this 
provision of a ‘lenth part will not do; and in other places.. 
it will over-do. 

«8. Kendering L. /rausigtre: To pass, spend 
lime), Obs. 

1382 Weir Feeds, xxxviii. 28 Eche smythe, .the whyche 
the ny3t as the day ouerdoth [1328 that passith the nizt as 
the dai], 

llence O'ver-do (the yh, stem taken as) ad/. (nomce- 
use); Overdoer (-diia1), one who overdoes. 

1681 Baxter dase. Dodwelf 150 It is an easie Matter for 
Overdoers to add but a clause or two more to their Oaths 
and Subscriptions. 1748 Ricwtarnson Clarissa (1811) 11. 6 
Your overdoers generally give the offence they endeavour 
to avoid. /éfd. VILL. 362 A good deal of blunder of the 
over-do and under-do kind. 

Over-doctrinize, Over-dogmatism, cic.: 
see OVER-. 

O:verdo'ing, 74/. sé. [f. pree. + -tncT.] The 
action of the verb OvErDo ; doing to excess. 

1340 clyent, 260 Sobrete lokeb mesure ine mete and ine 
drinke, pec me ne maki ouerdoinge. ¢1400 t Secreta 
Seeret., Gow Lordsh. 53 Man awe gretly eschewe ouer- 
doynge and overabundance of despensz. 1643 NeTHeRsoLe 
Prof. for Peace \v648) 22 In amendment of,.our failings, 
and over-doings. 1892 then 2 May 563/1 ‘Vhe short- 
comings—or rather the overdaing—of the author are only 
too apparent, | ; 

O-verdoing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 
‘That overdoes or does too mich. 

1612 Cuarman I idowes Ti 1v.i, This strain of mourning... 
like an overdoing actor, affects grossly. 1614 B. Jonson 
Bart, Fair ti, Vou grow so insolent with it, and overdoing, 
John. 1756 W. Dono Fasting ted. 2) q The very extra- 
ordinary and overdoing hypocrites, 1858 Busuxree Sera, 
Ve Lye xxii. {186y) 318 The one thing needful, quite passed 
hy in her overdoing carefulness, 

Overdome, v,: see OVER- 1. 

Overdone (su'vaide'n: stress var.), Api. a. (ade, 
sb). [Pa. pple. of Overvo 7] 

A. fpl.a. Done too much (in various scnses of 
Overno .) ; carried to execss ; exaguerated ; over- 
cooked; exhausted ; overcome. 

cro0e -Exrric Saints’ Lives 1. 20 Omnia nimia nocent, 
pict is ealle ofer-done ping dariad. c1sgg Lamd, Hom. 
ror Pet is on englisc alle ofer done ping deriad, ¢1430 /fow 
Wise Man tanzt Sonne 87 in Babers Rk, 50 For ouer-doon 
ping vnskilfally Makip grijf i growe whanne it is no nede 
1774 Mao. D'Auniay Hardy Diary 18 Oct., With an over 
done civility, 1870 Freeman Voom. Cong. (ed. 2) 1, App. 
698 The studied obscurity and overdone piety of the special 
panegyrist. 

+B. ade. Excessively. Ods. 

13.. Mrnor Poens fr. Vernon MS. (E.E. T.S.) 609/631 
Pe ouerdon gredi mon Beggep ofte his bred. ¢ 1440 Facod's 
Weld 1066 Sumtyme pou art to ouerdone mery, & sumtyine 
to ouyr-done sory & to ouyr-donehevy, 1496 Dives § Paup, 
(W. de W.) vit. xxviii. 320/2 Moche vf our nacyon is gylty 
in theft, & overdone moche bient with false couetyse. 

+C. sd. in phrase at overdone, at an excessive 
rate, to excess, Obs. 

¢x2z00 Onan 2575 Swa patt nan ping att oferrdon Ne 
keppte sho to follzhenn, 74s. 4592 All patt iss att oferrdon 
ltt drifepp fra pin herrte. ; 

Hence t+ Overdo-nely acéz’., excessively. 

€ 1440 Facob's Well 137 3if pou 3yve pi stodye to ouyrdonly 
to temperall occupacyoun, for lucre. 

O-ver-doo:r, s/. and a. [Over- 33, 32.] 

A. sb. A piece of ornamental woodwork, etc., 
placed over a door, 

3884 féealth Exhib, Catal, 89/2 Mantels, doors, overdoors, 
screens, and various articles of furniture, &c. ornamented 
with Linerusta. 1899 Pad! Mall Mag. Apr. 461 The State 
Ante-room, with its uver-doors and evenmante by Gibbons, 

B. aaj. Placed over a door. 

Mod, An over-door light. 

+O-verdorne. Obs. rare—'. [f. OvER- 1d + 
dorne Dunn.) The lintel of a door. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. WH. de Brdbeswu.in Wright Voc. 170 [see Durx]. 

Overdose (évardd0's),s6. [OvEn- 29a.) An 
excessive dose, too large a dose. 

1690 Locke ffm. Und. ww. xxiii. § 7 Had this happen’d 
to him by an Over Dose of Honey, when a Child, all the 
same Effects would have follow’d. 1762 Frewen in PAiZ. 
Trans. V1. 454 One..who had taken an over-dose of opium, 
and died of it. 1858 W. Arnot Laws /r. Heaven TL. xxiv. 
197 We shall not be spoilt by over-doses of loving kinduess. 

O:verdo'se, 7. [OVER- 27.] 

1. “rans. To administcr (medicine, ctc.) In too 
large a dose. ¢ 

1727 SOMERVILLE Vartial Epier. 47 in Occ. Poems 128 
A merry Bottle to engender Wit, Not over-dosed, but 
Quantum sufficit, 1777 Wricntin PAéit, Trans. LXV. 
git Fatal accidents have happened..from over-losing the 
medicine, f 

2. To dose (a person, etc.) to excess; to give 
too large a dose to; also ¢ransf. of the admixiure 
of an ingredient, the issuing of stock, etc. 

1758 Rew ir. Macguer’s Chem, 1. 228 As apt to take fire 
as common Sulphur, if it were not over-dosed with the Acid. 
1822-34 Good's Study Mee, (ed. 4) 1.151 1f we over-dose the 
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patient at first, we add to the disease, B93 Daily News 
13 Feb, 2/6 Neither Paris nor London has been overdosed 
with new issues of foreign stocks for years past. 

Overdoze, v.: see OVER- 27. 

Over-drafe, -drave, obs. pa.f. OVER-DRIVE, 

O-verdra:ft (-droft), [Oven- 27.] 

1. Banking. Theaction of overdrawing anacconnt; 
a draft on a bank in excess of the sum standing 
to the drawer’s credit; the amount by which a 
draft exceeds the balance against which it is drawn. 

1878 Jevons (rit, Pol. Econ, xiii. 114 A banker naturally 
takes care not to allow overdrafts, uoless he has great con- 
fidence in his customer, or has received a guarantee of 
repayment, 1891 ad/ Ma/l G, 22 Aug. 6/2 ‘The company 
has a banking overdraft of £ 135,000. “ 

2. An excessive draft of men, esp. for military 
purposes, also fig. 

1902 Wester, Gaz. 5 Feb. 3/2 So it went on, ‘until the 
country was exhausted by these overdrafts. 

Over-drain: sce Over- 29 b. 

O-verdrau:ght, -dra:ft (-draft), [Ovrr-1.] 
A draught passing over or admitted from above 
a fire, furnace, kiln, ete. aftr?h. in Overdraft hitn, 
a form of brick- or tile-kiln in which the heated 
products of combustion are made to pass down 
through the contents of the kiln before escaping by 
the chimney flue or thics. 

3884 Davis Manuf Bricks, etc. vi. 278 Vhe circular, domed 
‘over-draft' kilns are largely used for burning fire-bricks 
and terraecotta products. /d#d, vii. 323 The principal gain 
in the circular overdraft kilns is, the impartial and equitable 
distribution of heat. 

O-verdraw, 53. [f. next.) 1. An act of over- 
drawing ; an excessive draft or demand, 

1873 H. Spencer Stud, Sociol. viti, (1874) 197 There is 
such an overdraw on the energies of the industrial popnla- 
tion [of France} that a large share of heavy labour is thrown 
on the women. ‘ 

2. (In fall Overdraw check.) = OVERCHECK rein. 
(U.S) 

Overdraw (‘éuvaidrd:, da:yaidrd"), @. 
sce Draw v. [OvER- 10, 4, 11, 27-] 

I. +1. ¢rans. Todraw over or across. (Separable 
comb.) Obs. 

1375 Baxnour Brace xv. 286 In-cill a litill spass, Thar flot 
all weill our drawyn wass. c1q00 Soudone Bab. 2183 
Cheynes he didde oner drawe That noo man passe myght. 

+b. To draw off into another vessel. Oss. 

703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 34 Overdraw the Hogshead 
of Wine some five or six Gallons. 74d. 56 If the Claret be 
not sound and good, overdraw it 3 or 4 gallons, then 
replenish the Vessel with as much good Wine Red. 

+2. utr. To draw or move over or across; to 
pass over or away. Ods. 

c1g00 Destr, Trey 673 Sone the day ouerdroghe & the 
derke entrid. /4fd. 7630 When the derke ouerdrogh, & pe 
dym voidet, The stourme wex still, stablit the course. @ 1415, 
Lyvc. Ventple of Glas 610 Alas! when shal pis tempest 
ouerdrawe, To clere pe skies of myn aduersite. 

+3. ¢rans. To draw over or induce to some 


course: see Draw zv. 26, 28. Ods. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. xivii. (1632) 155 A higher power 
forsooth us over-drawes, And mortall states guides with 
immortal] lawes. 

II. 4. Banking. To draw money in excess of 
the amount which stands to one’s credit, or is at 
one’s disposal. Const. To overdraw one’s account 
(allowance, salary, etc.); formerly, one’s danker ; 
also adésoé., to make an overdraft. 

1734 Berxetey Let. to Prior 30 Apr., Wks. 1871 LV. 227, 
1 hope Skipton’s first payment hath been made,.. otherwise 
I bave overdrawn. ¢1766 Cowrrer Let. to J. Hill Wks. 
1837 XV. 11, Lam sorry my finances are not only exhausted, 
but over-drawn, 1798 Geraldina 1. 195 He was my banker, 
-eand used to give me a lecture whenever I overdrew him. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xliv, How the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn. 1878 Jevons Prim. fol. Econ. 


Forms: 


“xii. 113 One of the simplest ways of lending money isto allow 


customers to overdraw their accounts. 1890 ‘R. Botpre- 
woop Col, Reformer (1891) 263 Don’t overdraw... more than 
you can help. 

5. To draw too far; to strain. 

1889 Klectrical Rew, XXV. 574/2 Mr. A. has. .overdrawn 
the bow in endeavouring to make out [ete.]. . 

6. To exaggerate or ovcrdo in drawing, depicting, 


or describing. 

1844 E. BE. Nartir U} 72 Sports Eurape, ete. 1. 204 Are not 
all these yarns about India rather overdrawn? 1850 F, W. 
Newnan Phases Faith 210 Many biographies overdraw the 
virtue of their subject. 

Hence O:verdraw'ing cé/. sé., O-verdraw‘n 


(stress var.) PAs. a. . 

1413 Piler. Sowdle (Caxton) 1. iv. (1859) 5 Smertely was 
my syght derkyd by ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne. 
1463 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxh.) 235 Payd for pesynge 
off outs and ovyrdrawynge off bowis. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Sh, Eng. Char. (1852) 134 On the first overdrawing of his 
account, 1866 Crump Banking iii, 76 With overdrawn 
accounts only the sum required is drawn, and on that alone 
interest is charged. 1883 Scnarr /fist. Church 1. iv, 268 
‘The dramatic account of James by Jlegesippus is an over- 
drawn picture. 

Over-dread, -dream: see Ovenr-. 

+Overdredge, 7.1 Ods. [f. OvEn- 8 + 
Drence v.27] ¢vans. To sprinkle powder over. 

1594 Nasu Zervors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) ILL. 226 Vpon 
a haire they (spirits) will sit like a nit, and ouer-dredge a bald . 
pate like a white scurffe. 
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Over-dredge (éu:vaidre'dz), v.2 [f. OvER- 27 
+ DREDGEY."] trans, To dredge (for oysters, etc.) 
too much, so as to deplete the beds or waters. 
Ilence O:ver-dre’dging vé/. sé. 

1862 Ansten Channel Ist, 1. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 M. Costa.. 
has repeopled a number [of oyster beds). .exhausted by over- 
dredging. 1882 Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 The beds were over- 
dredged, undersized oysters were brought to market. 

Overdreep, obs. variant of OVERDRIP v. 

O-ver-dress, 56. [Over- 8c, 29d.] 

1. An outer dress; a dress worn over another. 

1812 Sir R. Witson Pric. Diary }. 247, 1 hurt myself.. 
by falling on a pocket pistol which I carry in my over-dress, 

b. The outer part of a gown made to appear as 
if one dress were worn over another, showing in 
parts the underdress; the two parts being of diffcrent 


material or colour. 

+3881 Truth 31 Mar. 446/1 The second [dress] is of dark- 
blue Genoa velvet, with Pompadour overdress of palest 
hue. 1891 féid, 10 Dec. 1240/2 A superb dinner-gown,.. 
The under-dress..has a front of white satin, ..\The over-dress 
is in velvet of.. dahlia red. : 

2. (o'ver-dre’ss). Exeessive display in dress. 

1824 Body & Soul (ed. 4) 1. 60 An absurd uim at pre- 
posterous over-dress, 

O:verdre'ss, v. [Ovrn- 27.] 

1. trans. To dress to excess; to dress with too 
much display and ornament. Also tuér. for reff. 

1706 Warsi in Pope's fctt. (1735) 1. 58, F have seen many 
Women over-dress‘d, and several look hetter in a careless 
Night-gown, with their hair about their eurs. 1731 Porr 
Lip. Burlington 52 Vreat the Goddess like a modest fair, 

or over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare. 1880 Daily Tel. 
4 Nov., Servants waste their wages.., they overdress and 
squander, 1883 -lawerican VII. 169 They don’t overdress 
themselves, : 

2. To embellish too elaborately. 

1866 Sat, Rev. 7 Apr. 4213/1 Theocritus..never overdoes 
his subject or overdresses his language. 

3. To dress or cook (food) too much. 

1775 Aoain al wer. fad. 412 \n order to destroy the blood,. . 
they over-dress every kind of animal food they use. 1802 
Bromors /dygifa we 31 To overdress the meat till it is unfit 
to be eaten, 

+ Over-dre've, v. Ols. rare. [In form from 
Over- 8 + Dreve v., but the sense appears to be 
connected rather with Dive v.]  ¢rans. To stud 
as with nails driven in over the whole surface. 

e1400 Howland & O. 1203 Alle his armours was over 
dreuede With stones of grete renoun, 

O:ver-dri-nk, v. [OL. oferdrincan = OIG, 
ubartrinchan, MUG. tbertrinken, Du, (sich) over- 
drinken ; £. ofer-, Ovun- 27 + drincan to Dnink. 
The 16th c, use may be a new formation: ef. OvEn- 
EAT Vv] éxir. and reff. To drink too much, drink 
to excess or to intoxicalion. 

6857 K, /Evrrep eee Pasi, C. xlix. 381 Swa hwa 
sWwa oderne drencd, he wird self oferidruncen. ¢1000 Lec/. 
fast. c. 40in Thorpe Laws 11. 438 Ne oferdrincad ge eow 
wines. 1577 Vest. 12 fatriarchs (1706) 69 Ashamed to 
over-drink himself 1598 SvivestTER Du Bartas iii. Ark 
s4t_Noah..One-day..making merry drinking, over-drunk. 
1626 Bacon Syéva § 462 Cucumbers..dve extremely affect 
Moisture ; And over-drinke themselves. 1730 Tuxponx Pocket 
Farricr (1735) 21 Vf he..is hot, he will over-drink himself. 
1865 Mintin Lven. Star ro July, It did not say that they 
were to over-eat and over-drink themselves. 

So + O-verdrink s/., drinking to excess, drunken- 
ness. Obs, 

le om. Ecrreo Gregory's Past, C. xviii. 129 Behcaldad 
cow dat ge ne gehefegien cowre heortan mid oferate & 
oferdrynce.] ¢1195 Lam. Hom. 153 Hwenne pe mud.. 
sunezed on miuchele cte and on ouer drinke. 

+ Overdri'p, v. Oés. Also 6 -dreep(e. [f. 
Over- 14+ Dip v.: ef. Overpror 2] érans. To 
drip over; to overhang, overshadow ; also fy. 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xi. 157 When thou seest it [the 
Sea] ouerdreepe the earth, and threaten it with drowning. 
1592 Nasur /, Penilesse Vij, The aspiring nettles with their 
shadie tops shall no longer ouer-dreep the best hearbs, or 
keep them from..the sunne. 160 Sig W. Corswatus Ess. 
i. lit, (1631) 332 Vhese..plants, that grow in the shadow,.. 
since greatnesse cannot so overdrip thein. @ 1659 Br. Brown. 
RIG Sernt, (1674) I. ii. 25 They may sometimes over-drip us, 
but they are a shelter to us. 5 

Overdrive (sce below), v. [OE. oferdrifan 
= MUG. sibertriben, Du. overdrisven, {. ofer- OVER- 
4,8,17, 10, 27 + dréfan to Drive.J 

+L. trans. (overdrive). To drive away, dispel ; 
to overthrow. Oés. 

agso Durham Rituad (Surtecs) 38 God dv Se Siostro 
gidvoles wordes dines Ichte oferdrifest [L. defedlis}. ¢ 1000 
AEveric Saints’ Lives (1885) 1. 232 Odpat se eadiga petrus 
pone arleasan ofer-draf. 1375 Bansour Bruce iv. 661 Bot 
ferll anoyis thoill she sall,.. Bot ghe sall thame ourdriffilkane. 
1573 Satir. Poems Neforut. xxxix, 22 And, as I dout not, wil 
ourdryue thir dangeris. 

+2. trans. To cause (time) to pass; to bring to 
an end; to pass, spend. Sc Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix, 481 Qwhen thai [that] day 
ourdiivyn had, 1§28 Lysnrsay Dream 32 More pleasandlie 
the tyme for tyll ouerdryue. aisso frciris of Berwik 417 
in Dunbar's Poents 299 On this wyiss the lang nicht thay 
ourdraif. a 1600 Montcomerte Jf ise. Hoes xxxix. 26 Sair 
weeping, but sleeping, The nichts I ouerdryve. 

Tb. intr. Of time: To pass away, elapse. Of 
a person: To let the time pass; to delay. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 3 Quhen vyntir tyde Vith his 

blastis .. Wes ourdriffin, a 1400-s0 Alexander 1505 Sone 
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be dyrke ouer-drafe & pe day springez, ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert | Learn iv. § 4 Another Errour..is the eee te per- 


(Surtees) 5253 Pus par our draue som what lange. 1513 
Dovetas Aueis xm. ix. §1 The lang..nycht Gan schape full 
fast to mak schort and ourdryve. 1533 Butvenpen /izy 
v, (1822) 437 The time wes lang oure drevin but ony inclina- 
cioun of victorie to athir side. 

+3. érans. To drive over. Obs. rare. 

e14q20 Sir Amadace (Camden) xlviii, Stithe stormes me 
ore-drofe. : 

4, (duvaidroity). To drive too hard; to drive or 
work to cxhaustion; to overwork. Also fig. 

a@14go Myxe 1813 When pat he ys so ouer-dryueli] Pat he 
may no lengaur lyuc{u). orsgr_ Biere Gea. xxxiii, 13 Ewes 
and kyne with yong.. which yf men shoulde ouerdryne but 
cuen one daye, the hole flocke woulde die 1677 Gatrin 
Hemroned. (1867) 344 Satan is gradual in his wemptauons.. cand 
is very careful that he do not over-drive men. 1703 Contig 
Ess. Mfor, Subj. ww (1709) 176 They don't over-drive their 

lusiness, 1884 A.rfosifer Jan. 26 He. .ruins his analogy 
by overdriving it. 

Overdriven (é'vaidrity'n: stress var.,, ppl. a. 
so 8 -drove. [Pa. pple. of pree.] 

1. That is driven too hard. 

19767 Ann, Kez.o6 An over-drove ox, entering the Guildhall, 
threw the whole Court inte consternation. 1849 Macactay 
(list. Eng. x. W1.601 The sufferings ..of an overdriven post- 
horse. 1884 Axnie S. Swan Dorothea Kirke ti 30 ‘The 
wandering of au over-driven brain. 

b. fig. Used to excess, hackneved. 

1888 W. Minto in Aacged. Brit. XXEV.670/ 2 "Vhe banish- 
ment of a few overdriven phrases and liguies of speech from 
poctic diction. i 

2. Driven or made to projcet beyond the general 
line. 

1830 /idin. Fucyel. WV. 303 An overdriven: Keystone, or 
Console, as it is termed, is one of the most usual ornaments 
of the Archivolt. : 

Overdroop, -drowse, clce.; see OVER-. 

tOverdro:p, 7. Ods. [Over-1.] dans, 
drop over or upon; fo overhang, overshadow. 

1608 Dop& Crnavir Arps. Pree, xiexii. 135 Uheir toppes 
aloft, and braanches broad, and thereby ouerdroppe all that 
isunder them. 1677 in Cleveland's Gen, Poenrs Fp. Ded. 
Aiv, How enviously our tate Mushrom-wits look up at him 
because he overdroppeth them, 

t+ Overdrow'n, v. Oés. [(Ovenr- 8] trans. 
To food with water; to submerge, inundatc; to 
drench or wet excessively. [ence +Overdrow ned 
ppl. a@, | Overdrow'ning vb. sé. 

ergootr. Secreta Seeret., Gor, Loresh. sg Vin rayns fallys 
thondres & leuenynges, & oner-lrownynges purgh flodes 
1579 Funtos Guicefard, (1618) 255 Subiect ta raiucs, which, 
by reason of the lownesse of the place, du so ouerdrowne it. 
1615 Browne Srit, Past. ui 7 Casting round her ouer- 
drowned eyes. 1633 Korn “Love's Sacr. 1. iv, ‘Uhose eyes, 
Which lately were so overdrown’d in tears. 

O-ver-dry’, a. [Oven- 28.] Too dry. So 
O-ver-dry‘ness, excessive dryness. 

T59t Syivester ee Lartas 0. ii, 395 he better so, with a 
moist could, to temper ‘Ih’ one’s over-drinesse, th’ other's hot 
distemper. 1616 Surer, & Marni Country Farme soo That 
brings it [hay) to a rottennesse or oner-drinesse, which is 
verie ill for milke. 1626 Bacon S3/o0 § 706 Either by an 
over-dry heat, or an over-moist heat. ; 

O:ver-dry’, 7 [Over- 27.) a. tnir, To 
lecome too dry, dry up. b. érans. To dry too 
much, make too dry. 

1495 Previsa’s Barth, De P. Ro xvi. elxxx. (W. de WL) 
V vij/2 In grauely fonds... the vyne ouerdryeth [Bod/, AS. 
fordrieb] and faylleth. 1621 Burton Anad. Mel 1 iii. i. 
(1676) 43/1 Buttered meats, condite, powdred, and over-dryed. 

Overdue (év-vaidis : stress var.), a. [OvER- 
24b.] More than due; past the time when due. 
a. Of a bill, debt, etc.: Remaining unpaid after 
the assigned date. b, Of a ship, train, ete.: That 


has not appeared, or arrived, al the time fixed. 

1845 Stepuen Conon. Laws Eng. (1874) 1t.97 Overdue 

bonds for the payment of money. 1858 Stumonvs cd. 
rade, Overdue, ..asan unpaid account or bill of exchange ; 
a vessel, train, ete. past time. 1884 MH eckty Motes 17 May 
124/t Mortgage debentures of the company, the interest on 
which was overdue. 1899 Daily Mews 2 Mar.g/1 It is of 
vast importance, when an overdue ship is reported to be 
safe, that those concerned should know it. od. The train 
is already half.an hour overdue, 

Over-dull, -dure, -dust: see Over-. 

+ O-ver-dyed, fp/. a. Obs, [OVER- 8.) Dyed 
over with a second colour. 

r6rr Suaks. Wine. T. 1. ii. 132 But were they false As 
o'redy'd Blacks, as Wind, as Waters, 

O'ver-ea'ger, z [Over- 28.] Too cager, 
excessively eager or keen. 

1575, Vunserv, Faulconric 333 [She] feedeth so greedily 
upon it by reason she was kept overeager and sharp. 1684 J. 
Captains Wrint. Ev. Conf. t. (1708) 20 Extravagance in the 
more modest and private, but over-eager porsuits uf these 
Reereations [games of chance}, 1865 Dickens Af a?. Fro. 
xii, Over-cager for the cause of justice. 

Hlence O-ver-ea‘gerly adv., O-ver-ea‘gerness. 

ar600 Hoonnr Aecl Pod vin, xvii. § 4 Of such nature, 
that to himself no man might over-eagerly challenge them, 
without blushing. 1670 Mitton é/ist. Eng. ve Wks. (1847) | 
532 Pursuing themovereagerly into York, a@rgazoSuerrieny { 
(Dk. Buckhm.) V&s. (1753) EL 100 Such an over-eagerness,. . | 
instead of hurting me, only exposes themselves. 1885 
Spectator 25 July 963/2 Over-eagerness for office had com- 
pelled them to sacrifice all their respectable principles. | 

O-ver-early, adv. and a. [OveR- 30, 28] | 
Too early; premature; prematurely. 

lerqoo Awée St. Benet (E.E.T.S.) 11 Pe barne pat is 
done fra his modir milke onir-arlike.] 1605 Bacon Adv. | 


To 


emptorie reduction of Knowledge into Arts and Methodes. 
1856 Mas. Brownine le. Leégé t. 56 Children learn by such 
Love's holy earnest in a pretty play And get not over-early 
solemnised. 

O-ver-ea‘rnest, a. [Ovrn- 28.] Too earnest. 
So O-ver-ea‘rnestly adz'., O-ver-ea'rnestness. 

frg8r Petite tr. Gracso’s Ci Con. 1, (15386) 6 Tt is not 

good..to occupie your minde ouer earnestlie) @1586 
Stoxey «fl rcadéa (1622) 285 His men following ouer-earnestly. 
r6or Suaks. Fé. CL it, rez Ves Cassius,.. When you are 
oucrearnest with your Brutus, Heel thinke your Mother 
chides, and leaue you so. 319774 Burke Amer. Tar, Who. 
I}. 392 Some mischief happened .. from this over-earnest 
zeal, 1864 Wenstrr, Overcernesiness. 

O-ver-ea'sy,@. [Ovrr- 28.] Too easy. So 
O ver-ea‘sily «ud/z’., O-ver-ea'siness. 

1597 Hooker “eed. fed, ve xxix. § 2 S. lerome, whose 
custome is not to pardon vuer-easily his Aduersaries. 1626 
Dossr Ser. iv. 35 Dios that is over-easie to be scandalized. 
1843 J. WH. NuwMan WViractes 340 The historian had no 
leaniny towards over-easiness of belief. , 

+ O-vereat, 51. Ols.  [OF. oferte masc, f. 
*oferetan: cf OS. ovardl, ONG, ubardz.] The 
action, or an act, of overeating ; a strfeit, 

¢ 897 K. cEceenn Gregory's Hast, Co xviii. 12g Behealdad 
cow Out Ze ne Zehefegien cowre heoruu mid oferute & 
oferdrynce. cr2z00 Join. Coll. dlom. 65 Widd3zing of est- 
inetes, and oueretes, aud untimliche etes, 

Overeat (uvarnzt, 2 [Over- 22) 
An OF, *ofercfan = OG, wbareggan, MIG. nde 
coger, is not recorded.)] 

1. ‘To eat too much, cat to excess, surfeit oneself 
with cating, a. fate. WNowrare.) 1). vel. The 
ustial construction, ) 

1599 T. Mlovrea) Siékieorures 43 Yet hath your fruit: this 
Idotte, to oner-eate, And ghuton tike to vomit: vp their 
meate. 1678 Airs, Bean bir J". Aare i. ili, Nay, dir, he 
bath overcaten himself iat breakfast. 1848 "Track iicay Maer, 
fair xiv, She has only overcaten herself—that is all. 

+2. ¢rans, Vo cat more than another) : in quot., 
by his cattle. Od. (Cf Kari. 61. 

1523 Frrauiren. //36. § 123 Vhan shall not the ryche man 
ouer-cate the poore man with bis cattell. 

+3. ‘To eat or nibble all over or on all sides. 

fy. 1606 Swans, 7 4 Creve di ico The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, aud greasic reliques, Of her ore-eaten faith are 
bonnd to Diomed. 

Hence Overeaten Afi. a. (see 3); O-verea'ting 
abd, sh. 

1828 Mins Mittorn I iHage Ser. itn (1863) 105 She..sent 
te cakes with cautions aguiuel over-euting, and meedle-cases 
with admonitions to use them. 1892 Sfeedertor ry Mar. 495 
The greedy dog, which continucdly falls ill from over-eating. 

Over-edit ‘o Over-encrust: see OVER-. 

+ O-ver-e‘nd, overend. O/s. [Oven a. + 
Exp sé, written as one word; sce Over- 1d.] 
Vhe upper end, the lop. 

la xg00 See Over a1. 1440 Jacob's Weld arg Syttynze 
on pe over ende of a laddere.) 1448 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 11.8 At the netberend squar vij ineh juid 
at the overend vi inches. rgge [see Oven a. 1Ble 1725 
in NO. Addy fLadd ef Walthcof (1893) 155 A place. .called 
Campo Lane, being the overend of the said croft. 

Over-engage to -enrichment: sce OvER-. 

Over-english, v. Oés. rare—'.  [Over- 27.] 
trans, To overdo in English; to exaggerale in 
deseriplion, (Cf. Shaks. Averry IV. 1, iii. 52.) 

1599 Bi. Joxson At, Man ont of Hira, (Dram. Vers. Puntare 
volo!, A vairrgloriogs knight, over-cnuglishing his travels, 

O:ver-enter, v7. [Oven- 26 or 27.) frans. 
To enter (an item in an account, in excess of the 
proper amount. Se O.ver-entry, an execss cnlry. 

1769 Hurke Pres. St. Nat. Who. Tho 7g every thing which 
the author can cut off with auy eppearance of reason for the 
over-cntry of British goods, 1812 J. davin Pract, Customs 
(821) 337 The over entry must be obtiined in the following 
mwauner: On the back of the Warrant, at the bottom, must 
he certified the quantity of the goods over entered, thus: 
Upon examination, we find the merchant has over entered 
sixty-seven pounds of thrown Silk, /é/d., 2z0fe, Fxplanation 
of the London mode of making out Over Entry Certificates. 

Overeorninde, -ernne, obs. ff. OVERRUNNING, 
“KUN. 

+ O-verer, a. antl 54.1 Ods. [Comparative of 
Over a.: cl. OLLG. oberdro, MING. oberer, and 
Eng. INNERER.] 

A. adj. Uppers higher in position. 

1388 Wrerir Job axxviii. 30 The ouer [v.7. onerer] part of 
occian, ¢€1430 drt Nombryug (EE. TS.) 12 That the last 
of the lower nombre may vot be witlh-draw of the last of the 
oucrer nombre for it is lasse than the lower. 

B. sé. (the adj. used elliptieally). 

1. The upper part or region. 

@1340 Hamrotn Psadter Prot. 3 An instrument..of ten 
cordis, and gifes be soun fra be ouerer, thurgh touchynge of 
hend. /ééd. ciii. 3 Pou pat hilis wip watirs pe ouerer of it 
IL. superiova cius} Sbid. 14 Wetand hilles of his ouyrere 
IL. de superloribus suis). 

2. The upper of two things. 

1430 Art Nombryay (E. 2.7.5.) 10 In the place of tbe 
oucrer Sette a-nide, write a digit that is a part of the com- 

nede, /éid. 16 Suche a digit founde and withdraw fro 

is Ouerer. ‘ A ” P 
3. A person higher in station, a superior. | ' 

1449 Pecock Kepr, Prol. 1 Correccioun ., longith oonli 
to the ouerer anentis his netherer, and not to the netherer 
anentis his ouerer, /éfd. 299 Forwhi in two maners ouerers 
mowen holde and vse her ouerte vpon ber vndirlingis. 
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Overer (6u'voras), $6.2 focal. [f. OVER adv. + 
-ER.] See quot. 

1892 E. B. James Lett. L of Wight Sa Il. 347 The 
Ipcal and familiar word ‘overers', by which the people of | 
the Isle of Wight designate such of the inhabitants as are | 
not barn natives, 1892 /idin, Kev. July 237 ‘The list of 
‘overers’ whose connection with it has Parcel its fame, 
ts longer and more brilliant. : 

+ O-verest, @.,5/., adv. Obs. [Superlative of 
Oven adj. and adzv.: ef. OIG. obarést, MTG. 
oberest, Ger. oberst; also the Eng. adieresé.] 

A. adj, 1. Vighest in posilion, uppermost ; 
outermost, covering all the rest. 

1382 Wreite dred. xxxix, 21 And thei maden..a lode in 
the onerest [1388 hizere, Vulg. saperioré) parti azens the 
myddel. ¢1386 Cnaucer Pred 290 Ful thredbare was his 
onereste courlepy. 1481 Caxion Godefroy cv. 161 The 
ouerste part of hym fyl to the ground and that other parte 
abode siyll syttyng on the hors. 1483 — Gedd. Leg. 8115/1 
Anon she wente in to ouerest parte of her hows. 

2. fg. llighest in station, quality, ete. 

1481 Caxton Aeynard (Arb.) 68 Who that wylle taste of 
the ouerest wysehede..he muste fiste and make hy redy 
ayenst the hye festes. 1567 Guile g Godlie B.S. TAS.) 45 
‘They straif quha snld be onerest. [1894 F. oS. Batts 
Nevnard 214 For they who overest wisdom love, Must fast 
aguinst the festals bigh.] ; 

B. sé. 1, Vhe uppermost part or region. 

arzoo £. Hf. Psadter cuit. 3 Pat hiles with watres overestes 
[L. superiova] his. 14.. Stockh. ded. MS. 1.137 in Anglia 
XVILI. 298 Scome of be ouerest twye or thrye, And panuc 
late it stonde kole & drye. 

2. A person supreme over others ; a ruler. 

1474 Caxton Chesse i. ti. (1883) 88 As sone as the masse 
is doon he delinerith hit to his owerest or procuratour. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 376 b/1 By the commaundemente of his oneryst 
ani _requeste of the kynge he was sente in to.. Englond. 

C. ade. In the highest or uppermost place; 
over all, so as to cover all the rest. 

aso Le Morte Arth. 846 An Appille oneresfe lay on 
lofte, There the poyson was in dighte. a@1450 Cov. Alyst. 
} Soc.) 307 (Stage Directo ‘Vhei xal don on Thesus 
and overest a whyte clothe. 

O:ver-estee'm, v [OvER- 27.]  ¢raus. To 
esteem loo highly, or beyond the true worth; to 
think too highly of. 

21639 W. Wuatecey Profotypes 1. xix. (1640) 239 Pride 
is a vice..in this, that it canseth a man to over-esteeme 
himselfe. 1745 J. Mason SeJf Ano? 1. x. (1853) 158 Ne 
docs not overesteem them for those little accidental <A\d- 
vantages in which they excel him. 

O:ver-e'stimate, v% [Over- 27.]  draus. 
To eslimate too highly ; lo reckon or value at loo 


high a rate. a 

1840 R. W. Dana Sef Afast xxiii. 73 Like most self- 
taucht men he over-estimated the value of an education. 
1858 Ip. St. Luonarvs /fanedy-bh. Prop. Law xx. 155 
Avman over-estimating the value of his property, or not 
allowing for its depreciation. é ‘i 

So O'ver-e'stimate sé., too high an eslimate ; 
O-ver-estima‘tion, the action of over-estimating. 

1809 Han. Mone Caveés 1, xix. 275 An over-estimation of 
character..is an infirmity from which even worthy men are 
hot exempt. 1846 Worcrsire, Overestinate, too high an 
estimation. Morten. 1856 Levin Martins of Cro’ M4. 124. 
31899 Wiest. Gaz. 15 Feb, 8/1 ‘The loss through systematic 
over-estimates. .will probably amount to £200,000. 

Over-exact to Over-excelling: sec Oven-. 

O:ver-exci'te, v. [OvEr- 27.] éraus. To 
excile too much. 

1825 [. Nea Bro. Jonathan 1. 25 If he were over excited, 
1865 fad! Mali G. 4 Aug. 3/1 The whole principle of the 
cure is to excite, and not over-excite, the organic activities 

SoO-ver-exci'ted, O'ver-exci'ting ///.ad/s.; also 
O'ver-excitability ; O-ver-exci'table z.; O-ver- 
excitement. 

1836 Stx II, Vavior Statesmas xi. 78 One who should 
feel himself to be over-exciteable in the transaction of 
business, 1847 Webster, Overereétement. 84g 1. Mavo 
Pop. Superstit. v. 8 France appears to be... a product of 
over-excitability, which time blunts, 1856 Levur J/ariins 
of Cro’ AM. 376 ‘The mere wanderings of an overexcited 
mind. 1884 J. Sutty Outlines of Psychol, xi. 466 Ail 
transition from states of over-excitement to modes of qitiet 
activity is agreeable. 

Over-exercise: see OvER- 29b. 

O:ver-exert, v. [Over- 27.]  ¢rans. To 
exert too much; usually z2f. to exert onesclf 
beyond one’s strength, to put forth too much effort. 
So O'ver-exe'rtion, excessive exertion. 

1837 Lett. fr, Madras (1843) 66 We fell a victim to over- 
exertion of mind and body, 1848 Dickens Doméry ii, 
‘Don't you uver-exert yourself, Loo’, said Chick. 1882 Miss 
Brapvon Ait, Noyal 11. iil 46 Be snre that she doesn't 
over-exert herself. ; 


Over-expenditure, ete.: see OVER-. 1 


O:ver-expo'se, v. [Over- 27.] /rans. To 
expose too much; sfec. in Photogr. to expose (a 
sensitized plate) to the light for too long a time, 
so as to produce a faulty negative. So O-ver- 
expo'sed ///. a., O'ver-expo‘sure. 

1869 Eng. Aleck. 3 Nec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1873 Noutledge's Mug. 
Gentl, Mag. Sept. 615 My portraits will suffer from over- 
exposure, 1889 Atlantic Monthly Nov. 586 Passion cannot 
possibly hold out. 1t gets chilled by over-exposure. 1899 
slathony's Photogr. Bull, M1. 287 The best negatives are 
not those taken the quickest; sooner over expose, than 
under expose, : 


300 


Over-express to Over-extreme: see OVER-. 

+ Over-eye’,2. Obs. [OveR-1(¢).] ¢rans. To 
cast one’s eye over, have an eye to; to watch, 
observe; to look after, watch over, take care of. 

1588 Suaks. Z. L. L. 1V. iii. 80 Here sit 1 in the skic, 
And wretched fooles secrets heedfully ore-eye. 2638 Forn 
Hancies v. 1, "were hetter live a yeoman, And live with 
men, than over-eye your horses, Whilst } myself am ridden 
likea jade. 1681 Rycaut ir. Gracian's Critich 64 A Woman, 
.. who diligeatly over-eyed, and watched her Charge. 

+ O-verfa:ce, sd. Obs. [Over-1d.] Upper 
face, surface. 

e1400 Afol. Loll. gr Wene we not pe gospel to be in 
woardis of writingis, but in wit; not in ouer face, but in be 
merowe. 1561'I. Norton Cadcin’s Just. iv. xx. 169 The 
lining creatures that are on the ouerface of the earth. 

Overfa'ce, 7. Obs. exe. dial, [OveER- 21, 8.] 

1, érans. To look out of countenance, to abash 
or overcome, esf. by boldness or cffrontery ; = Out- 
FACE 2. 1. (Now dial.) 

1535 R. Lavton Jet. to Cromwell in West's Antig. 
Furness (1805) 144 Nor then we cannot be our fayssede, nor 
suffer any maher injurie, a@1g87 Foxe A. & Al. (1847) 
VIL. xt. 149 ‘Fhe lord chancellor earnestly looked upon him, 
to have, belike, over-faced hin. 1607 Markuam Caved. i. 
(1617) 206 If you make a strange horse stand before him, as 
it were to oucr-face him, 1831 Evernit Blacksmith (1834) 
99 (EK. D. D.} The parson, poor young man! was overfaced 
with us, and could not preach. 3 

+b. To brazen oul, tocarry off with a bold face; 
= OvuTrace 4. Obs. 

1600 np. Anpot /.rf. Jonah 530 Boldly to over-face that, 
which justly may be reprooved. 

+2. To cover the face or surface of. Ods. 

1632 Liriucow 7ra7. x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Minray.., ouerfaced with a generous Octanian Gentrye. 

Over-facility, -fag, -faith: see Ovrr- 27-29. 

Overfall (é-verf5l), sé. [Oven- 5, 6.] 

1. Naut. A turbulent surface of water with short 
breaking waves, caused by a slrong current or lide 
setting over a submarine ridge or shoal, or by the 


meeting of contrary currents. 

1542 Upais Hrasnr. Apoph. 119b, A daungerons gonlfe, 
makyng sore oucrfalles by reason of the neetyng of soondry 
streames in one pointe. 1599 Hakievr Voy. IE i 36 Cer 
laine Currants, which did set to the West Southwestward so 
fast as if it had bene the ouerfal! of a sand, making a great 
noyse like vnto a streame or tide-gate when the water is 
shoale. 1633 ‘I. James Voy. go We .. came amongst many 
strange races, and oner-falles. 1726 Suecyocke 1 oy. round 
MWordd 386 ‘Vhe (rightful riplings and over-falls of the water. 
1748 Auson's Voy. ut ii, 315 This tide runs at first with a 
vost head and overfall of water. 1774 M. Mackenzin Jfari- 
time Sure. Plate w, Overfalls; or rough, breaking Seas. 
1867 J. Maccrecor 1 ay. 4 done (1868) 75 All over the British 
Channel there are patches of sand, shingle, or rock .. even 
without any wind they cause the tide-stream to rush over 
them in great eddies and confused bubbling waves. .. These 
places are called..in some charts overfaudls, 

2. A sudden drop in the sea-bottom, as at the 
edge of a submarine terrace or ledge. 

1798 S. Wucocks in Naval Chron. (1799) 11. 61 Mt is 
broken ground, and overfalls of about half a fathom, every 
cust of the lead. 1804 A. Duncan Alariner's Chron, 1. 300, 
| heard that he had very great overfulls, from twenty seven 
to thirteen fathoms at one esst, when he was standing in 
the bay towards the village of Felix. 1817 Chron. in dun. 
ey. 562/2 Vhe channel. .ts perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overfalls are sudden from 15 to 27 and 12to7 fathoms. 1859 
R. VF. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnd. Geog. Soc. XXUX. 236 
The shingly shore shelves rapidly, without steps or overfalls, 
iuto blue water, . 

+38. A waterfall ina river, a cataract or rapid. Ods, 

1596 Raueicn Discov. Gofana 67 Marched ouer land to 
view the strange onerfals of the riner of Caroli, which rored 
so farre of. .."\There appeared some ten or twelve ouerfals in 
sight, every one as high oner the other as a Church tower. 
1600 J. Porv tr, Leo's Africa Introd. 44 Tt is reported that 
Nilus doth the like at his Cataracts or onerfals. 1613 Joy. 
Gutana in Hari, Alisc. (Math) 11, 195, 1 travelled up the 
river of Wiapoco, to view the overfalls, 4 

4. Astructure to allow the overflow of waler from 
a canal or a lock on a river, when the water 
reaches a certain level. (Also used to keep the 


water up to the required level.) 

31791 W. Jessop Aep. River Witham 15 Culverts and 
Overfatls, £90. 1805 Z. Anunutt Mavig. Phancs 22 The 
new constructed open Weir at Windsor, ., it will be per- 
ceived how trifling. .stop or pen, it can possibly make when 
the moveable Gates, Overfalls, and Rimers are taken away. 
1829 Soutnry duseript. Caled. Canal 2 in Anniversary 196 
[Thou hast seen] the rivulet Admitted by its intake peace- 
ably, Forthwith by gentle overfall discharged. 1846 Kane 
in, AtAdnan on Turbines 23 In the watercourse, -.is to be 
built up a partition of bourds, or, as it is termed, an overfall. 
1881 ‘Taune Wvunes Map 13/2 ‘The village [Streatley], with 
the weirs and overfalls in the foreground, : 

5. Coud., as overfall-mill, a mill worked by 
an overshot wheel; overfall-weir, a weir which 


water passes over. 

2615 G. Sanpys Trav. 127 So plentifull a streame, as able 
to turn an ouerfall mill, 1862 Suies Lagincers 1. 467 
A little above it was an ancient overfall weir. 

Overfall (suvaif§l), v. [OE. ofexfeallan = 
MUG. dibervellert, Ger. iiberfallen; MDu., Du. ever- 
vallen to attack, surprise: see OVER- 7, 6.] 

1. ¢raizs. To fall upon or over. 

€ 1200 ORMIN 4799; & tar fell dun patt hus burch wind, & 
oferrfell, hemm tes 1425 Cursor AT, 16661 (Trin.) pe 
hilles shul pei bidde ouerfille vs. 1895 A. Netr Voy, Bran 
1go A thick niist overfell them. 


OVER-FAVOURABLY. 


b. To fall upon, attack, assail. 

971 Blickl. Hom, 203 Mie .. oferfeoltan pa Se pa .. yrmbo 
Senieson, 1382 Wyenir Lev. xx. 27 With stonus men shulen 
overfalle hem, 1837 Caruvie #%. Rev. 1. un. viii, Silence: 
which some liken to that of the Roman Senate overfallen 
by Breanns. 

2. ?ntr. To fall over. 

fa 1300 LAF. Psalter Wiifi], 9 Over fel pe fire sa bright 
(1382 Wvyeirr, fyr fel over] 1530 Tixpate Pract. Prelates 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT, 251 1 cannot be chosen but that 
many shall overfall. 1844 Ms. Browninc Duchess May 
xcev, Horse and riders overfell. 

Hence Overfa lling z/. 56., a falling over. 

18.. J. Witson 7 rees in Blackw. Afag., Vhe shape being in- 
distinct i its regular..over-fallings, and over-foldings, and 
over-hangings, of light and shade. 

Over-famed : see OvEn- 27 b, 

Ovver-fami-liar,c. [OveER- 28.] Too familiar. 
So O-ver-familia‘rity, too munch familiarity; 
O'ver-fami‘liarly adv., too familiarly. 

1491 Caxton Métas /'atr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. clviii. 1642/2 
Pardonne..yf 1 onerfamylyerly do declare my ponertee 
unto tea 1529 More Dyadaget. Wks. 127/1 The pore man 
«shad founde ye priest oner famytiar with his wife. 2601 
R. Jonson /ortaster in. i, is over-familiar playing, face. 
1631 Masstncrn fis. Hast v, i, Mis confirnr'd suspicion,.. 
That you have been over-familiar with her. 1676 Towrrson 
Decalogue 74 "Vhe extreme in excess, which is an over- 
familiarity with our Maker. 1862 C. J. Yaucnan BA & 
Life, Criple Vail 32 Wie ignorance of over-familiarity must 
be grappled with even like that of non-acqnaintance. 

Over-famous to Over-fancy: see OvEn-. 

O-ver-far, adv. [OvEn- 30. In ME. and mad. 
dial. written as two words.] Too far; to too great 
a distance, extent, or degree. 

[a 1300 Cursor AZ. 4894 Ar pai oner far be on peir fare. 
€ 1400 Destr. Troy 6123 And oucr fer on pi fose fare by bi 
seluyn! ¢14sgo Sé. Cuthbert (Surtees) 454 We won our farr 
fra be wode.) 1523 Lo. Berxirs /vo/ss. 1. coxxxii. 322 They 
durst nat aduenture onerfarr. 1597 Hooker Feed, Pol, v. 
in. $ 2 Such rnles are not safe to be trusted ouer-farre. 
1634 W. ‘Trawnvet tr. Badzac's Lett. 154, | fear lest ny zeal 
should over-far transport me. 1720 Stavre Stow's Surv. 
(1754) 1. & xxx. 323/2 That the poor might not go over-far to 
Church. [3ed. Sc. Dinna gang owre ferr.] 

+ Overfa're, v. Ols. [OL oferfaran=OHG. 
ubarfaran, MG. tibervarn, Ger. tiberfahren, MDu, 
Du. overvaren: see OVER- 9, 10.J 

1. zur. To pass over, across, or through. 

c1000 Ags. /’s. (Spel) x. 1 Oferfare on munt swa swa 
spearwa. ¢12g0 Gen. & £2. 2487 ‘Vo flum inrdon..he ben 
cumen, And ouer pharan tilehron. 13.. Guy Warw. (Ad 
1241 Anober ser pow mi3zt oner fare. 

2. trans. To pass over, to cross, traverse. 

a x000Cadiuion's Gen. 1801 (Gr.) Hi... ford oferforan folemzro 
land. @ 1023 Weirstan //om, (Napier) 210 Moyses oferfor 
ba readan sa. a 12g0 Owl § Might 387 An over-vareth fele 
theode. @1300 F. #. Psalter cxxiiift). 5 Over-faren had 
our saule swiftlik Watre bat was un-tholand-lik, 

Over-fast, -fastidious, ctc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-fa't, a [OF. oferfr?: see OvER- 28.] 
Too fat. Wt. and fig. 

cr0se Suppl. AYric'’s Voe. ia Wr.-Wiilcker 172/10 Obesus, 
oferfet. a 1568 Ascuam Scholem, 1. (Arb) 112 As certaine 
wise men do, that be ouer fat and fleshie. 1609 C. Butien 
Fen Mon, Vv. (1623) Kiij, If they be ouer-fat, or want a 
Ruter, undonbtedly they will not prasper. 1897 AddAuit’s 
Syst. Afed. IY. 614 The over-fat are certainly a bad class. 

O-ver-fati-gue, sd. [Ovrr- 29.] Too great 
fatigue ; excessive faligue. 

1727 Brantny Mam, Dict, s.v. Bee, Many of them die 
thro’ their Over-fatigue and Labour. 2768-74 Tucker /.4. 
Nat, (1834) 11. 617 Some over-fatigue, or cold, or external 
accident. 1899 AMbutt's Syst. Med. V11. 257 In states of 
over-fatigue. .the arterial blood is..run at high pressure, 

O:ver-fati-gne, v. [Overr- 27.] ¢vazs. To 
fatigne too much, to overtire. Hence O-ver- 
fatigued Af/. a. 

1741 Watis diprov. Mind i. xiv. $12 Do not over-fatigue 
the spirits, 1838 Lytton dice 1. vii, You are pale, you 
have overefatignued yourself. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. WV, 
494 ‘he tremor..which may be observed in over-fatigued 
mutscles, y 

Overfault (ow vaifolt). Geol, [Oven-3 + Faut 
sh.9.] A term applicd to a fault of which the 
inclination or Aade is in the opposite direction to 
what it is in a normal or ordinary fault, that is, 
towards the upthrow side (hence also called zz- 


verted or reverse fault). 

The result is that the dislocated strata, instead of slipping 
down the fanlt-plane (as in a normal fault), have been pushed 
or slidden up and over the fanlt-plane: see OvertTnrust, 

1883 Larwortn in Geol. Mag. X. Aug. 342 Uhe various 
stages of rock deformation under lateral pressure (folds, 
overfolds, overfaults, and overthrusts). — iz Letter lo dttor, 
An uverfault issometimes produced by the development ofan 
overfold wnnil it has a plane of dislocation or ‘thrust-plane’ 
in lieu of its middle limb. 

O:ver-fa'vour, 7. [Over- 27.]  érans. ‘To 
favour, like, or take to (a thing) too much. 

1610 Houann Camden's Brit. 1 315 King Henrie the 
third, ouer-favonring forrainers, granted the Honor de 
Ayuila..to Petre Karle of Savoy. 1867 Outa C. Castle- 
muine (1879) 9 She did not over-favonr her exile in the 
western counties. 

O-ver-fa'vourable, ¢ [Ovrer- 28] Too 
favourable. So Over-fa'vourably adv. 

2538 Srarkny Lngland 1. iv. 140 Seyng they are over- 
fanerabyl therin, 2617 Hizxon Ws. 11. 104 Vearing. .that 
he sbould deale somewhat ouer-fanourably with hnuselfe. 


OVER-FEAR. 


1877 RavMonpD Statist. Mines & Mining 4 The conditions 
of such a test are usually overfavorable to the process. 

t+ O-ver-fearr, sé. Obs. [OveER- 29.] Too 
great fear; excess of fear, 

1639 Futter Holy War v. xii. (1647) 251 In such over-fear 
they were no Jess injurious to themselves than tothe western 
Pilgrimes. 

+ O:ver-fea‘r, v. Ods. [Oven- 25.) dutr. To 
fear too much. So O:ver-fea‘ring v6/. sh. 

@rgg1 [sec Over-Love]. 1630 T3. Jonson New /na ww. iii, 
Over-daring is as great a vice As over-fearing, 

Ovverfea'rful, a. [Oven- 28.] Too fearful. 
So O-verfea'rfully adv.; O-verfea‘rfulness. 

21626 W. Scrater Serm. afer. (1638) 32 Over-fearful- 
nesse, dismaying to approach unto the ‘Throne of Grace. 
a 1639 W. Wuatriey Prototypes We xxvii. (1640) 82 Take 
heed of being so fond and over-fearefull of your children. 

O-ver-fe'd (stress var.), ppl.a. [Oven- 28¢.] 
Fed too much, fed to excess. 

1579-80 Nori Péutarch (1676) 42 These gross, corpulent, 
and ouer-fedl bodies doencounter Nature. 1608 Suaks. Per. 
in, Prol. 3 Snores.. Made louder by the o'er-fed breast Of 
ubis most pompous marriage-feast. 1825 J. Neat Bre. 
Jonathan ees Like an ovenfed infant. “3899 4 ddnte’s 
Syst. Med. VIN. 557 The worst instances of psoriasis are 
found in the overfed, 

Ov-ver-fee‘ble, @ [Oven- 28.] Too feeble. 

€1449 Prcock Aefr. 147 Thilk proces is ouerfeble forto 
weerne ymagis to be had & vsid, . 

+ Over-fee'ble, @. Os. rare—', (Over- 21.] 
trans. To overcome with weakness ; to enfeeble. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ve xxviii. (1495) 138 ‘The 
hondes ben drye in men that ben.. ouerfebled with aege, 
traueylle and dysease, 

O:ver-fee'd,v.  [Over- 27.] 

1. ¢rans, To feed too much, or to excess. 

1609 J. Davies in Farr S. 2. Yas. f (1848) 133 ‘The London 
Janes... Did vomit out their undigested dead... For all these 
lanes with fulke are overfed. 1626 Stren. & Mark. Country 
Farme 103 The Hasbandiman is of opinion, that you cannot 
ouer-feed or make your Swine too fat. 1714 MANVENILLE 
fab, Bees (1723) 1. 349 If he keeps but one [horse], and 
overfeeds it to shew his wealth, he isa fool for his pains, 
1896 ddbuet's Syst. Med. 1, 3909 Wt is a common error to 
over-feed and over-stimuiate in This condition. 

2. intr, (for refl.) To feed to excess, take too 
much food. 

1774 Goins. Nat. /list. Vo113 When they [vultures] have 
over-fed, they are then utterly helpless. 1856 Kaxn Arc/. 
Expl. \, xxix. 399, Vhave seen pups only two months old 
tisk an indigestion by overfeeding on their twin brethren. 

Hence O'ver-fee-ding zi. sd. 

1836 I. Manoxy Red. Father Front, Afol. Lent (1859) 19 
Gibbon. notices this vile propensity to overfeeding. 1881 
Micuere in Afacm. Mag. XLV. 41 You must hit off exactly 
the golden mean between overfeeding and underfeeding. 

Overfeel to Over-festoon : sce OVER-. 

O-ver-few’, «. Nowdiu?. [Over-28.] ‘Too few. 

[1470-85 Matory Arthur vex, Quer fewe to fyzht with svo 
many.) 1538 Starkey Lacland uy. ii, 19r Of them [i.e 
ministers of the law] are ouer-many, though ther be among 
them oner-few gud. @1687 H. More in Norris 7/eory 
“ove (1688) 181 Else they wontd be in the state of sincerity, 
which over-few..are. [Jfod. Se. Owre few o' thezicht sort.] 

Over-fields to Overfile: see Over. 

Overfi'll, v [OM oferfpllan, f. ofer-, Oven- 
24tfyllan to Fit: ch MILG. sberfiiiien.) 

1. ¢rans. To do more than fill; to fill to over- 
flowing. 

¢ 1230 Halt Meid. 19 Uc earned him onerfallet fo) & ouer- 
eorninde met of henenliche mede. 1495 7'revise's Barth, De 
P. Rvvi.xx. (W, de W.) 207 The stomak is ouertilled, and is 
stretchid abrode. 1575-85 Aur. Saxpys Serm. (1841) 9 ‘They 
who are over-filled with works of supererogation. a1700 
Devoen (J.), The tears she shed, Seem'd. .to discharge her 
head, O'er fill'd before. 1869 Pruciis Leseu. iii, 56 On 
the 13th the lava overfilled the great fissure. 

2. intr, ‘To become full to overflowing. 

1615 Citarsan Odyss. xu. 358 Water'd with floods, that 
ever over-fill With heaven's continual showers. 1676 Honues 
iiad (1677) 63 Suddenly the river overfills, Supply'd by 
Jove with mighty showers of rain, 1684 ‘T. Burser 74. 
Larth 77. 

Hence O verfi-lied Af/.a. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas iv. u. Magnificence 867 Th’ 
over-burdned ‘Vables bend with weight Of their Ambrosiall 
over-filled fraight. 1900 Maily News 6 July 3/3 Overfilled, 
undermanned hospital, without medical necessities, , 

QOverfi'lm, v. [Over- 8.] ¢razs. To cover with 
a film, to pnt a film over. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7: (1613) 57 Their cies were oucr- 
filmed or blinded. 1854-6 Patmore Ange in flo. tte x 
Last Nt, a? H, 38 Fear O'erfilms her apprehensive eye. 

O-ver-fiine, a. [Over- 28.] Too fine ; super- 
Nine ; over-refined, 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1392) 243 Pure flowre for 
oicetne breade. 1668 II. More $50: ye IW, xx. (1713) 339 
This fetch of yours is over-fine and witty. 1707 Nosris 
Treat. Humility vi, 273 Aiming at hard words, or an over- 
fine pronunciation of such as are common. 1862 4 themenst 
8 Nov. se The phrases ‘Our Feathered Families’, and 
"Birds of Song‘ are, we submit, affected and over-fine. 

Hence O-ver-fineness. 

. 1859 Tennyson Prefer 645 (794) In the mouths of base 
iiterpreters, From over-fineness not intelligible. Is thy white 
blamelessness accounted blame ! 

O:ver-fi're, v [Over- 27.] érans, To fire 
or heat too much. (Used in Ceramics.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 327 Gold might be made but the 
Alchyniists over-fired the Wark, a Ure's Dict. Arts 
II}. 628 The risks in the oven of being ‘over-fired', by 
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which it [porcelain] would be melted into a mass, and of ! 
being ‘short-fired’, by which its surface would be imperfect. 
1885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 207/1 Great alten- 
tion is required in this operation to prevent the enamel 
from being over-fired, 

O:ver-fi'sh, «=. (Over- 27] fans. To fish 
(a stream, ete.) too much; to fish to depletion. 
lence O:ver-fi'shing 777. s/, 

1867 0. Rev. Apr. 328 Tf any trawling-ground should be 
overfished, 1871 Acho 15 Dee, Some... asserting that the 
falling off was due to overfishing. r190z Daily Chron, 
27 Feb, 3/6 A species which might speedily be over-fished, 
to the lasting detriment of the industry. 

Overfit to Overflag: sce Ovin-. 

+ Overfla‘me, 2! Obs. [Oven-5, 25.) dnir. 
‘To flame over, or beyond measure, 

1634 Documents against Prynne (Camden) 22 This man's 
zeale hath sve overflamed, that there is not by him any 
recreacion att all lefte for Christians, 

tOverfia‘me, 7.2 Ots. rare™'. [Derivation 
obscyre.] Capp.) To smear or plaster over. 

€1420 Pallad. on FHrysh 1139 Make hit lyk a salue, and 
ouerflame [L.. adéfne} Vche hole and chene. 

+ O-ver-flap. Vés,  [Oven- 6.] 
turn-over, 

1692 ‘Trvoxn Good fouse-ce, x4. 87 The best fashion to make 
these Pyes in, is chat of Pasties, which in some countries 
they call Overflaps. 

+ Overflee’,:. Oés. [OF. oferflion Lo flee over, 
also for *oferfléogan to fly over: see OVERELY, and 
ef, FLer, Fiy 7] 

1. a. zntr, To flee over; to escape. b. “rans. To 
eseape from, flee. 

Beowulf 25325 Nelle ic heorgzes weard ofer fleon fotes trem. 
€ 1330 Oveaya Miles 46 ‘Vhe child that was y-Lorn to night 
ir the soule be hider y-dight The pain schal’ ouer fle. 1382 
Wye 2 Avugs xxveit the thor fleers, that oucrflowen 
11388 hadden fled over] lo the kyng of Vabiluyn. 

2. (In sense of Puy 7.) To fly over. 

¢ 1000 LELFrte Gram, xivit. (2.1 276 Superuols, ic oferfleo. 
1382 Wryetip WW ised. vert Asa brid that onerfleth (1388 fieth 
oner] in the eir. 

3. = OVERFLY 2. 3, q-¥. 

Overflee'ce, @. fort, [Over 8.] “rans. To 
cover with or as with a Aeece or fleeces. 

1717 Fenton Onyss. x1. Poems 102 loleos, whose irrizuous 
Vales His graving Folds o'er-fece'd. rg25 Powe Odyss. 
xix, 280 Short woolly curls o'erfleeced his bending head. 

+ Overflee't, v. Ofs. [f. Oven- 5,9 + FLEET 
zd, OF. fdotan: cf OUG. ubarfliogan, MIG. 
therfliecen, Ger. tiberfliessen, MDu, overcTieten.] 

1. To flow over, overflow. a. fair. b. evans. 

@ cCrasoGen, & Ax, 586 Viftene elne it ouer-flet, Ouer ilk 
dune, and over ile hil. ¢132z0 Cast. Love 849 Porw whom 
be grace pat ouer-Aeot Socourep al pe world aut. @ 1586 
Monicommimae Mise. Poents 46 Waill, and wit of woman- 
heid, That sa with vertew dois ouerfleit. 

b. 1513 Dovcias cE neis tx. i. 738 Vinquhile the fertill 
fluide, Nylus, Ourlletand all the feildis, bank and bus. 

2. “rans. To cover with floating things. rare. 

1 3 Dovctas «nets x. v. 135 And saw the navy com and 
mekill ost, Semand the sey of schippis all our flet. 

Overflexion, -fling, etc. : see OvER-. 

t+ O-verfloat, s+. Obs. Also -flote. [Over- 5 b.] 
= OVERFLOW sh, 

161 qe Dyre Counterpoyson 42 Men.. hauing enough, 
should lay vp no ivre, but make the onerfloate ot heir cup 
setuiceable to the maintenance of Gods worship. 1652-62 
Hevitn Cosmegr. 1. (1682) 267 Occasioned hy the divided 
streams of Nen and Ouse, with the over-floles of other Rivers. 

Over-floa‘t, v. Also -fiote. [Oven-g,1. In 
sense I peth. for overfleet, through confuston with 
its pa. pple. ozerflotert.] 

ti. érans. To overflow: = OVERFLEET 2. 1D. 

1601 Howtann /’/iny IL. gos The water .. giueth a stonic 
coat or crust to all the earth that it cither ouerfloteth or 
runneth by, 1610 — Cavnden's Brit. 1. 690 Doug that often 
riseth heere and ouerfloteth the fields. 1697 DRypen ofenetd 
x. 34 The town is fill'd with slaughter, and o'erfloats, With 
a red deluge, their increasing moats. 

2. To float over. 72, and fig. 

1658 W. Dueton /éit, Anton. 175 But it o're-floated rides, 
And still doth keep its constant tides. 1844 Mrs. Drowxinc 
Lady Grratdine's Courtship xxii, Heard..her pure voice 
overfloat the rest. 1878 Mfasgue Poets 65 This frail yacht, 
that like a flower Overfloats the rolling foam. 

t Over-floaty,¢. Obs. rare—', [f. Oven- 28 
+ Foaty @., buoyant.] Too buoyant, as a ship 
under-ballasted and so unsteady in the water, 

1706 Puittirs sv. Ace’, When a Ship is overefloaty, and 
tolls too much. 

Overflood (d:vaiflvd), v. [Over- 5, 9.] 
érans. To pour over ina flood; to inundate. 

182t Byron Sarin. v. i. 194 The Euphrates..O'erfloods 
its banks, 1882 H. S. Hottann Logie & Life (1885) 306 Ant 
answer which over-floods our senses with its fulness and 
compass, 1890 T. W. Attigs Peterts Kock 341 ‘he Arabians, 
overflooding Gaul after the conquest of Spain. 

+ Overflo-ten, 2//. cz. Oés. [pa. pple. of OvEn- 
FLEET v., in OL, oferfloten.] Overflowed, flooded. 

exqo0 Laud Troy bk. (EE. T.S5 4306 Many'a darte was 
ther cast and schotyn, And many a bodi overefloten. 1469 
Plumpton Corr, 21 The corneland is overflotin with water. 
1601 Hottanp Péiny TH. 13 Freshewater Spunges, which 
commonly are seene vpon over-floten medowes. 

Overflou'rish, v. [Oven- 25, 8, 27.] 

+1. intr. To flourish exceedingly. Obs. 

1587 Gotoixc De Mornay xix, 302 ‘they that worship .. 
God, . dwelling in Paradise alike ouerflorishing green. 


A pasty or 
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2. ¢rans. To cover with blossom or verdure. 

r6o1 Suaks. Zed. Vem. iv. 404 Vertue is beanty, bat the 
Leavteous euill Are empty trunkes, ore-flonrish'd by the 
deuill, 1862 Lyrton & Fase faunhduser ig A witherd 
staff_o’erflourish'd with green leaves. 

+38. To embellish too greatly; to set forth with 
too much embellishment. Ods, 

1703 Contre ss. Mor, Sul. 1. 66 As they are likely to 
over-Hourish their own case, so their flattery is hardest to be 
discovered. 1916 GentZ, Lustructed ied. 6) 279, T cannot 
think, that the fondest Imagination can over-flourish, or 
even paint to the Life, the Happiness of those who never 
check Nature. 


Overflow (ovarllin), sé. [Oven 9, 5.) 


1. ‘The act or fact of overflowing 5 an imindation, 
a flood. Also fy. 

1589 Gerixe JJenaphon iArb.) 62 Ouerwhelned with the 
ouerflowe of 2 second aduersitic. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
“rice vit, soy “Vhe imindation or onerflow of Nilus. 1610 
Hottaxp Caaden's Brit. . +30 Some, by overflowes and 
Mouds, are zrowen to be that sea, which at this day they 
call Zuider-Sea, 1849 Mercitsox Sifaria ii 53 The rela: 
lions are obscured by an. .overflow of igneous rocks. 

2, A jlowing over from a vessel which is too 
full; that which flows over. 74. and fg. + applied 
esp. to an excess of attendance or population. 

1640 J. Stovcuion Def. Dininity i. 53 Krom the overflow 
of this place all parts of the kingdom are full of know ledge. 
823 Arantiner 89/2 ‘Vhe house, full to overflow. 1825 
Soutney in Q. Heo XXXL 384 Every garden has its tank 
«the overflow of one being conducted..to another. 1852 
Miss Yosct Cameos Vi. 4 The overflow of ‘Veutons came 
very carly thither, 

b. /rosody, (See quot. 1885.) 

1885 E. Gosst Fr. Shaks. fo Pope Mr. Austin Dobson 
has proposed to me the term erer/ow for these verses in 
which the sense is nut concluded at the end of one Tine ur of 
one couplet, but strazgles on,..until it naturally clases; .. 
equisalent to the avers enyarald of the French. dit. Be 
In thirty-1wo lines [of Waller's ‘To the King ‘| we tind but 
oue overflow. 1894 Very WWiltonw's é. L. introd. sg Mur. 
ther it [blink verse] never extended ull Minlowe. .broke up 
the fetters of the conplet-form, and by the process of over. 
flow carried on the rhythm from verse to verse as the setise 
required. 

3, Such a quantily as mins over; excess, super- 
Nuity, supcrabundanee. 

1589 Nasu lef Greene's Menaphon (Arb..6 The ingrafted 
oserflow of some Kilcow conceipt. 159g Suans. AVA. //, 
v. lit. 64 Thy ouei flow of good, conuerts Pe 1725 lirvomn 
in Pope's Odyss, Notes (JJ, The expression may be ascribed 
toan overflow of gratitude. 1817 Mss Muronpin 1 Estas: 
“ife (1870) V1. . 5 A prodigious overflow of stupid face-, 
royal and other. 

4. Short for overflow-fipe or -drain, a pipe or 
drain for carrying off excess of water. 

1895 Daily News 17 Oct. 2/6 When the rainfall is more 
than ordinarily heavy, the storm overflows carry off the flow 
of walter with sufheicnt rapidity to prevent any overflow 
into houses from the sewers, 

5. attrib, and Comb., as overflow condition, in- 
continence, mecling, population, work; overflow- 
bbin, -yauge, -fife; overfow-bug .C.S.), acara- 
boid beetle, /elyaits steculivoilis, occasionally 
appearing iu yast swarms in southern California. 

1869 HK. AL Parties @ract, Hygiene (el. 3) 08 When the 
overflow-pipe of a cistern upens ito the sewers. 1895 Ksteur 
Dit. Mech, Overflow-basin, one having a pipe to convey 
away excess of water and prevent it running over the brim. 
1880 Duetly News 4 Feb. 3/1 Wengler’s was filled to the 
brim. and an ‘overflow? meeting was immediately organized 
at the Drill Shed hard by. 1897 Mesto. Gite, 15 Mare 3/5 
Their great want was new territory ft for the overflow popu- 
lation to sete in permanently. 1898 Engincering Alig. 
XVI. 1097/1 The shallow, widespread overfluw-floods which 
occur in some parts of India can hardly be controlled at all. 
1899 Aldbuet's Syst. Vee. Vilei5 Vf the distended bladder 
be left unrelieved, the sphincter yields, aud the excess of 
urine comes away, forming the so-called ‘ovettlow incon 
tinence ', 

Overflow dvailliv), 2. fu. pple. 1-7 -flowen, 
6-9 -flown, 6--flowed: see FLowz. [OL ofer- 

SJdwan=MLG, overviijen, MDu,, Du, overtlocien : 
sec OVER- 9. 5.) 

I. ¢rans.1. To flow over; to overspread or cover 
with water or other liquid; to flood, inundate. 
Said of water ; in quot. 17.41 causatively of a person. 

¢893 K. Aiuerep Ores. 1. iil. § 1 Neo ea alee geare pet land 
middeweard oferfleow mid futes picce flode. ¢12g0 Gen. & 
#x, 556 De wex a flod dis werlde wid-hin, and ouer-flowzed 
men & deres kin. ¢ 1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.} xvi, 72 Wt es 
like as it schuld onerflowe all pe land. 1477 J. Pastos in 
#. Lett, 0.175 The causey..is so over flowyn that ther is 
ho mar that may on ethe it. crs85 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) WN. gui Trinitie Colledge preene..is in the 
winter tine overflowne with water. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa \u. 290 Al the inundation of Niger all the fields of 
this region are overflowed. 1673 Ray Journ, Low C., Rome 
385 Ravenna..lies indeed very low, yet I believe nowadays 
ts never overflown. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece iil. 524 Over- 
flow Meadows, and drain your Corn-fields by cutting Water- 
furrows. 1863 Batis ‘Rat. Amazon ix. (1864) 263 The 
beaches..during most months of the year are gpely over- 
flown by the river. 1886 Hat Caine Son of Hagar W. xv, 
The river had overflowed the meadows. 

+b. To flow over or across. Ods. ; ; 

€1400 Destr. Troy 10660 Myche watur he weppit of his 
wale ene, Ouer-flowet his face, fell on his brest. 

2. iransf. and fig. To pass or spread over like 
a flood, so as to pervade, fill, cover, submerge, 
overwhelm, etc. 

1533 Moke fol. 266 The fayth of Cryste shall never Le 
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overflowen with heresyes, ca6ar Cuarman /diae? v.08! 
With which hia spirit Mow, Ant darkaess overflow hin ey cs 
1635-56 Cownny Daedfeds to aso A Phice ofertlown with 
la ited Vight. agra Por Afeaado’ 10) One thie of glory, 
mnie paclonded blaze (Vertlow thy courts, 1949-6 LAvINGTON 
Knthus Meth,  Papists 1820) 482, | was laverflowed with 
joy, y8qo Uansvaon Adade/iae li, ‘The flash of anger'd 
shame Oerfows thy calmer ghiices, 1899 KR. Ravuina 
Ntalky, Little Perf. 71 So they averflowed bia house, 
sunbed lie chpars, atid Rc his health, 

th. inpa. pple. Overcome with excess of liquor; 
trunk, Ods, 

1607 Minnition /hewate ww Hf owas overflown wher 
Dspoke it, Peonld nefor hal sald it cle. 16ga BR. Canin tit 
Pipeciene tovil vt XV clomid settles lo his [the diunkail’s] 
tyes, and Ute whole body beings overthiawne, they sceme tu 
Hoat toe Ute thou, 

MPa dow over (the brim, banks, or sides), 
seaggh Mann Chon, dle E796 ‘Vhinking that the 
dvylewonkd averflowe the biymines,  1sga Sut 
hh os Rain.. Perforce vill fore it fa uiver | over tow 
the bank. 1697 Davoun Pare. Ge Vaye Uhe Dregs that 
rvedhow the Hiims  rz0g desde 2 at Poe Che Lone 
havi: overthowed tts Barks, hath david the Country undee 
Water for goo Miles together. 

b, ‘To cause to overflow; to BIL Ga vessel, so 
lull tha it rims aver. Also fy. 

1010667 Tre Uavnr (2), Sure that same excellent fortine 
wonldiehere thee suns too nvertiow all thy hopes, 1868 
bo Wornevats Jifees Age. Care 1a This outrage overs 
thao! the capoat bitterness that lint heen all iu the 
Mapes aBgg I. Manis Saeeter Poces 42 Again shall 
Please ovcihiw Eby np with sveetness. 

$4. Ve ovedow wath, pour out. Ody. race. 
sgo8 Su Merer Wa ts7 Such bioeks ae) welvome 
loaner, that cre'towes sich Tigran 1g98 TL fossos Ars 
Marin Pree ni iE take pens and paper presently, and 
vucrtiow you hale as corer adore of soppeds, tat stung. 
Th fazr. 8. Vo tlow over the sides ar brim by 
teasou of (allies. 

stooo ds. Gap Lake vi if Ofer dowende hig svllap on 
concn) bean 18a Ween dade vi ad A god: mesure, 
wal wel hifnd, amd shaban to ghlere, and eneitlowyige. 
vigootn. ffi Hard Contin tRollss 3 LE sog Phas qere tes: 
ayes tofiae Octobre the sce overtowide cad passile the 
Clyses and diesat biomy ai amd tommes.  1g60 Byres tr, 
Neetta ta Chine og Das tyre at BReme the Ryver of 
‘Diber vverthacend exsceadoigh, a aé§a Sa 1 Bowsa 
Jenés so Notwhen the river had overtlawn, 1838 Laronek 
Vand bb Nate PAL, drivat, ete ag At the top. there 
veo Small rescrvadr to recease the menury, which overflows 
Dy expeansion, 

$d. Pomf ant fy. Vo get beyond bods, to 
become cacessive or tnoudinale, fx, 
evan Oho nossa, A bis nee nesse bss afore Sava putt 
ith ofevtlowepp. a asaz Suey oAwead tv. Gss7) Fig by 
Done doth rise aud rage againe, Vand ouerttowes with swell. 
Vhe stoves af woah 6a uU. Mealdfea’s Mesoeste 
Pacer ete 146 Hee souk) not correct the havens, mor the dis- 
sohitenese whirh were ouciihiene, by reason of the alis, 
esteemlog of the Sumptaary Lawes 

o. ‘Hoctemove from one part to another owlog 
Yo want of room or other presstire, (Ta qttot, 1838 
jocnlarly of a aluple person.) 

VSB DPawanomsn Fey 2A Deed Lays When | like. 
{can overflow inte the sumac house or an arbor, 1864 
Ventre Coen. Gad. (874) 0 Phe fewish colomsts miuat 
Tho commas of tine have ovedlawed Inte a nenghbontins 
county, r8g9 twits Stat, Wed Vio go Vhe paintial 
cummotion aay extend oon oventtow to bagher or lower 
cenhes si Vhe clad overflowed) into the adjoming 
xetralenis. 

@. Sail of the containing vessel or the like: ‘To 
he so full that the ventents ran over (he brim, 

L140 WL Mv rita Sivevd, Gor, Lentsé. 73 Wellys overs 
Nien, inoistites styen Vp to fe crappys of trees, 1g88 
suvns, VA toi i oae When heaven doth weepe, doth 
bot the earth oretlow! 1606 THnvwoon ove (A Of dae 
aot ne Wks, 874 T co7 Come, tet our fallecrownl Cups 
orvdiow with wine, aga 1g Pore Xafe Las Ou, 85 Sudden, 
with starting teats each eye overflows 188g tre favse's 
Wetaph. gag Like the last bop which makes n cup avertion, 

b. frmesf ond Ag. ‘To be filled heyond contain 
ing, to be exevedingly fill, to superabound, 

ror Suatks, Ad's Well uy. ive g7 ‘Vo make the connultig 
home oteflow with boy, 1703 Maunosmun Let, Ae irre €. 
Hexigys in Jewea, Perns. (1712) Pref, Weare apt to over tlow 
Ia speaking of ft, 1891 TL Pavcon Mawol (1878) TL. xsv. urs 
‘Vhe «ptare below And tha streets overtlow, 

ence Overfiow'nble a., capable of being over 
lowed; Overfiow'ed ///. «.; Overfiower s/., 
one who or that which overllows, 

1688 'T. Suri Cian Constantinople in Wise. Cre. (1708) 
HL, va “Phe Mand. cof .Bgypt, lying very low, and easily 
overflownble,  18aa-34 Gary Stile Mer. teil. 4) L645 ‘the 
overflowed awimpeatis feot, 1848 Bucnt ny Ue! 393 ‘The 
ne was ull Alled with ihe overflowed water 1 A 
Tamas in Fads Ae Zine Aces on Poa ded, urs The tinal over. 
Nowers of our measure. 

Ovorflaewer (-fluawea, -lluwaae. [Oven 23. 
S.J] fares, We "To deplete by flowerlug too much. 
b. To cover with lowers, 

150 Ma L's Ainyy! Sept. 213 They are shy growers, and apt 
to overflowet thei strength. 1884 Mw Cromer Brvcone 
Jove ly ‘The pond was all over-fowered with waterlilies, 

O-verflow'ing (stress var.), Pi/.sd. [ff Oven. 
Flow e+ ini bt 

1. ‘The action of the verb Ovinriow; an over: 
spreading or coverlug wlth water; an inundation, 

uggo Pausae, ago/1 Overtlowyng with water, fawadation 
1649 Pruner Cra (i6g7) Bla Mehlowes, overtlowings 
will doe good, fe (invrk treever (1860) TL xx. 48s The 
averflowings of the Nite, 
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Ag. 1sqo Bunun 2's. xviii y The onerflowlnages [1655 floods) 
of vugodlynesse mace mo afrayedl, 

3. ‘The actlon of Towing over beenuse the cone 
taining vessel is loo fil; also, that which flows 
over; henve, excess, superdully, snperabundance. 

1573-80 Mant of/ O14 Av overflowing, a superfuots 
ubuinling. s60§ Lariam Aesdermey (1639) 103 Tecanerlanetig 
ulthe gall a disease that oat Hawkes are subiect vito. 
31778 |W. Mavsuana [Minutes Agric. o8 Aus. wn. 1776, Some 
overdtowings of clover, Pardered to be mile inte a square 
vock for the cuttshoses, 1857 C, Heonre /enfessor iy | 
anticipates! na averthow ings of fraternal tenderness 

Ovorflow'ing (stress var), ff/oa. [-isu 4] 
That overflows: io the senses of the vetb; Hawing 
ovet the brimn; superabounding, exuberant, ete. 

eros Aale SA. Teac? si, (laggemant iss sit bid Remet 
oferta womle olde leabterfall, eaggo tn. Oe Aeilatieae WU, 
Tibi vg 8 bandtitleal wife so greet hone al pe gaudlhede & xo ones. 
Howing bey. sus Bain, Der abi. a Waders rive up ont of 
the north, amt shall be an overfawing Mood. a 163g Downe 

Wiatuonray (16g) 188 To expresse the alumidint and over 
flowing charitie of on Saviour, 1876 Uaxcnony ffist Ny 
Hovis. 8 Benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever 
oserMowang beat. 

Ucnee Overflow ingly ad/i'.; Overfiow ingness 
in ATE @ lusuvy, extras aganee). 

‘ 7s fared, dloarn 116 Fit less edmoudhesse hiabhed and 
ruerfowemlnesse lonletasd, 1648 Novir Seraph. Lote xiv, 
The goods, which hese weerflowingly abouts with, 1834 
Faits Meg. NNW gy Wilson was laiufilly, nay, over 
thowingly, nnlmed with che puctiv clement, 

Overflow n, (i. a Aordial. [Vhe original 
pa. pple ot OVE RELOW se] = Ovrnrnowin 2Ad. a. 

t§79 Wo Wirnasaus Coeptut. dant Leow, Heret, agian, 
Lf, Wiese deadeth af the oucnlowne worl. eateth 
tracly the fhahoof Christ, 1653 ROG. te Meas dest, 
Wands oo Vapours ont of the Sein Bivers, and overdlowne 
Maaishes., 1707 1a Mancini dad, Cin) any Fond Pood, 
as oveitlown fae (itass rotted by the long standing of 
Water on iin wet Summers 1808 Sor imivin gd, Aer NEN, 
6 Crossing at over tow n stream an the way to Houlagne, 

O-ver-fluent, « [Oven a8.) ‘Too ticat. 
Su O-ver-flency, too great threney. 

67a Asad Wienstiren Poca ass) i. Lado grudge the 
moses did nar put Tait hin and one that overfluent 
store gar Jhr/y Ove, 8 Nowy Doubtless the circus 
states ab Mtichanan's life had something, nay mich, to de 
willy this oser tliens y. 

O:vorflush, ©. [Ostn-ap,8.) 0 fram, a. To 
Hush tee much ob. ‘To flush ever, cover wilh 
allush. sive. So O-verflushed ///.a.$ also O'ver- 
flush 3/,, superdnity; O-verfinesh v., too tush. 

eB. Mure vere Pistons viii (887) 668 Such an ouer- 
Wish of hookes growes chargeable to the quinter. a 3658 

I Sani A Jas, iv. 78 NA jolly tof bis over-fushedt and 
fiery fancy. agra Mepisen Spat, No ats #9 A Pace which 
is ovevthished appears toudvantage br the Pie yeast Scarlet. 
0 Bag Vowny bac A. dae Orv dash, superiluity, 1835 
Bows Jterdeedas a dg To over tush nese hemishes 
with all Phe plow af eneral goodness they disturl, 1860 
Uiventaw Jed the Mad. iv, Vou don't look as if you 
wee overfhish of mopey, 

Overflu'tter,:. [Oven i.) dea. To Nutter 
Over, 

wroyr Dunst awe Sou! ay, Aheudy this hot cock in 
Dash and tree, tn field and tent oi futiers hh nest hen, 
1869 Unowsisn Af BA vt azr Woukl benignant fius. 
pel interpose, (Verthitier vs with healing in her wings 

+ O-verflux. Oss. [OvER- 5.) @ Cvenriow sd, 

1633 Vorn Zax Pity in ii, AS we ‘tis Int the maids 
sickness, an overMus uf youth, 1660 UM. df Ase. fat pond 
woo Phe overlay af such a sudden, yet joyful change, 

Overfly wovallod), eo [Lh Oven. 4 ete, + Phy 
pls eh MIG. sdecedigen, Ger. wberfiregen, Vu, 
overtdiegen, Wor this, OT. and MIE had efecfcon, 
oucrfles see OVERFLER,] 

Ltrs, ‘Vo fy over, to cross or pass over hy 
flylng. [Ovrne 4.) 

1988 Vrsie -Aneid ww. K jb, Non otherwise Merenrius .. 
Vid shear the whads, and ouerflew the shores af Lyhi sands. 
1693 VV Presies’ Sah, ive (1002) 4su A sailing Kite Can 
scarve wWerlly “em inn Daye nit Night: s7ag Bort: Ordivs. 
i. gua A length of Oceanand tnbounded sky, Which scarce 
the Sea-fowl ina year overly, 988g J. Masvinwau / Are 
Wh TAO 18 Overilying it with a dangerous trans 
scembental whi. ‘ : 

th. fig. To +s over, omit, skip. Obs. 

raga G. ELanviy Mane Led? Wks (tinosnrt) Eo ry Some tke 

accidents of dislike for brenity U overily: young blond is hot, 
o. “Vo tly beyond. [Oven- 12.) 

1876 |. Masitnsau Ziys. (1891) TV, 263 We cannot overfly 
our Own gone. 

3. ‘To surpass In flight; to tly higher, faster, or 
farther than; to outsoar, [OvEr- 22.) 

raga Stain Tew ob Af, aeg Out-shipping crows that 
strive to overly them. rgg5 Mannias 8dr AL Grinedile 
exssii, Thine honour, former houenrs otterilyes, 188s 
Connnipen Aids AG. (1848) 1 g8 Were Eto ask for angel's 
wings to overly my owy human nature. 870 Lowtu. 
Ntosty UU fned., dupe asst) 337 Gray, whose vet. af 
Poetry’. overfMics all other English lyrics like an cagle, 

43. To ty (a hawk) too much. OAs, [Oven 27.] 

lag7g Trrniny., Mawfoonede iss The bigher fleeing that 
a hawke isthe more neede..to regante that you Steuite bir 
note} 1616 Svart, & Magkn, Commtey Farnte 714 Lis 
wher can seldume ouemiiye hl, no, though he hyo hin 
sine or senen fights ina moming 

Overfold (evan), 94. Geo’, [ff Oven- 3, 
6 + Fon sh, after Ger, dberfaltung (Bodiyger 
Nilurtsche Btagen).) A fold of strata In. wich 
the axes of the component anticline and syneline 


OVERFRET. 


have both been tilted or pushed over beyond tho 
vertleal, so that the strata involved in the middle 
third of the fold are turned upside down. (Alu 
fuelined, overturned, tnverted, ot reflexed fold.) 

1883 Larwourn In Geel dday. X. May 199 A sigmaplesx 
or sigmolidal fold (Overfold afl Mroggert. /Aéid. Aug. 340 
Ta overfolds of vast extent the arch limb being venrer the 
surface is more rigid, the trough limb, being buried under 
nore than double the hurden, is more ductile. /4fd. 343 
free Ovni sees } 1896 Van Tse AL ier, fre Cambrian 
Geel, (U.S, Geol, Surv.) 674 Ut has been long recognized that 
thrust Caults are often related to overfolds... The overfahts 
may he broken along the reversed dimbs, and the arch limbs 
be thrust over the trongh linhs, 

Overfold (onvartinkd), w (Oven- 8, 3, 6.) 

1. trans, ‘Vo fold over, of so as to cover. 

1400 §0 otlea ander 5463 Quea It was bewyn at his hest 
with heeds ouire-folden, Pan entirs in of his erles, ¢ rga0 
Madlad.on t/asb.. gay A stondyny most be mand and over 
folie And conered wel with shingal, tile, or broom, @ 1814 
Penphetess wii in New Lett. Theatre V.192 Peace, Whose 
cheering plough oferfolds the bloody track OF his [the God 
of War's] throne-shaking chariots. ; 

2. Geol OM jolttent strata: (In passive) ‘To be 
pushed over beyond the-vertical, 0 as to ee 
or overlie the strata on the olher side of the xt; 
sce OVERFOLD 3A, 

1BBy Lanwonrru in Grol. dag. X. Nag. 34. Phe causes and 
results of overfolling of rocks muder tangential thrust, 1896 
Vos dost No lian Bie Canbedan Geol, (U.S, Geol, 
Suns.) Gog A fold is overturned o1 overfolded when the axtal 
plane is inclined and the limbs have equal or unequal dips 
aie the sane direction at corresponding points, 

O-ver-fond, «(Oven 28.] ‘Tov fond. 

1. ‘Too silly or foolish. O48, exe. afal, 

61583 Jare een via, Causing your grief, by overfond 
affecting a nian se trothless, —g99 Jas 1. Magid, Awpoe in, 
ah, As for the Chesse, bo think at oner Cone, becuse it is 
ouctwise & Philusophick a folly. [1868 see Ov afr ot.) 

2. ‘Too alfectionate ; having too great au atlection 
or liking for a person or thing (const, of). 

r6aa Sians. ae. PV, ti ve6 Ouer-fond of the Shepheands 
Danghter, 1994 Voorn Cuseners 1. Wks. 1799 Th 180, 
Donever was over-fond of my bed. 3876 Mass Buavpon 
y fhegennd’s Pan V4. What have TP to live for..that 

should he overfond of life ¥ 

Ilence O ver-focndly ads; O'ver-focndness. 

r6rg Kantian /is4. Weeds ww. vil, § 4 (1634) 538 To ex: 
asperate their furious choter, by uncourtious words or usage 
as Cermuias had overfondly done. 4 Locks //aa, Und. 

oa. 87 Out of an Over-fondness of that darling Tnvention, 
rage Manninc Sera, xvii, 0848) Lo go6 What they overs 
furlly doated on, we have coldly forgotten, 1876 L. Stein 
Page Vhonght 8th Cont. WL. 54 Overfondness for ourselves, 
like over-fondness for children may defeat its own object. 

O:ver-fondle, 7. (Oven 27.]  fraus, To 
fondle too much, 

171g Maxnnvirtx fad. Bees (9795) 1, 143 Tofants that are 
frowand, and by being over-fondled made humoursome, 

Ovor-foolish to Over-forceo : see OvEn-. 

+ Overforth, ade, Obs. rare. (f Oven ade, 
+Forrin) Very far forth, forward, or onward. 

srraag ctace, KR. 388 Uwon be delit ie luste ts ion se 
oneruord pet ter nis non widsigginge, sf per were cise norte 
fullullen pode. 3 

O-verforward, a. [OvEn- 28.) Too forward. 

3631 Golan, Gifs fences ut. lil, cor Such as are over: 
forward to warre. 199g Vrnniine Jive Jones wo x, Wetter 
to see a Haughter overmoudest, than over forward, 

So O'verfo'rwardly «c/s, ; O-verfo'rwardness. 
| ag93 Persa, Aderrive (870) 75 Ver overforwardnes seemerl 
| wo voverlay her lovers affection. 1669 Lomi, Gaz, No. 4ox/4 

Who, has over-forwardly advanced the Negotintion, 174% 
Rickson Aaede WL ug8 What shall 1 do, iC 1 have 
incurred Ma, th's Anger by my Over-forwardness 

Overfought to -franchisod : see OvEn-. 

O:verfraw ght, ///. a. [Oven- 27, 28.] Too 
heavily Ireightes) or laden. 

1589 Nast Jef Grvene’s Menaplion (Arb) 1 Theirovers 
fraught Studies, with trifling Compendiarics maie testthe. 
1634 Mictox Cowes 732 The Sea o'rehanghe woukl swell. 
Gaz Potton Comme 7.120 The muse that. nives through 
soutdy tale, Not overfraught with sense, i. 

O-verfree, a. (Oven. 28.J Yoo free. Se 
O-verfree'dom, excessive or too great freedom; 
O-verfree ly w/v. loo freely. 

1639 Fucurn f/ed Mar ut. xiv, (1840) 139 His valour was 
not overs(yee, but would well answer the spur when need 
reytiired, 1648 Roven Srraps. Love iv, We muy easily play 


the prodigal, in parting (over-freely} with our pie a67a 
Davnns déaider Qo k Wks. 1808 TE 413 That frown 
assures me PE have offended, by my over-freedom. 9747 


Hicnaansox Zasede WN. 13 Au over-free or negligent 
Rehaviour in a Lady. 
O:verfrei'ght (-frét), ». 
To overload, ) 
iszo Marsan, 648/1, E overfreyt a shyppe, ye swrvharge. 
s6oa Cant Coracvallyo8 A boat ouerteeet with people 
ewas, by the catreme weather, sunk, ugtt Snarrest. 
Chanme, (17a7) WY. geo They themselves nie over-Gaighted 
with this merdhandize of thought. 
So O'verfretght s4., an overload. 
18g0 Reowsinn CA ristents Kee xiv, The while uscends.. 
Step by step, deliberate, Because of his craninn’s ovse ag 
«the hawk-nosed high-cheek-boned Mrofessor, 1883 fall 
Mall G. v7 Sept. ay Ele .. bad for ahove hit years tu 
faght withaut result against an overfreight of 50 Ih of fat. 
| Over-frequency,-frequoent: see OVER- 25, 29- 
, + Overfre't, ff. a. Os. [C Oven. § + 
fret, par pple. of Fret p.2] Covered with em 
, broidered work ; overspread with rich ornament. 


(Oven. 27.) ¢rams. 
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armqo Sir Degrev, 626 Sche come in a vyolet With | 
why3the perl overfret. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HA. 232 
And all the feild with fynest gold onirfret, 1560 Rontanp 
Cri, Venus 1, 95 With Eserandis so michtelie ouirfret. 

Overfre't, @. [f. Oven- 21, 23+ Fret 7.1] 
trans. To wear down with fretting; 7. ‘To fret 
beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1563 Myrr. for Mag, Buckingham x\, Vet was his hart 
wyth wretched cares orefret. r8g1 Ebears Comp. Solit, x. 
(1874) 182 Do not overfret yourself, 

t+ Overfrie-ze, v. O45. [f. Oven- 8 + Frizzk 
v2] trans, ‘Vo embroider over with gold, 

ars48 Hatt Chron. (1809) 519 On their heddes were 
honnettes opened at the iiij quarters overfrysed with flat 
gold of Damaske, | 

Overfright to Over-frolic: sce OvEn-. 

O-verfront, s/. [Ovrr- Se.] A piece which 
hangs over the front of a cloak, and covers the 
arm instead of a sleeve. 

1889 Daily News 23 July 9/2 The travelling mantle..is 
provided with over-fronts which fall straight from the 
shontders, and protect the arms without embarrassing their 
movements, 1891 féid. 19 Sept. 2/1 The sleeves heing 
formed by the over-fronts, which fall over the arms. 


tOverfront, @. Obs. [Oven- 22, 24.) trans. 
a. To extend in front beyond (another army), b. 


To stand over against the front of, confront. 

1623 Bixaiam Aexophon 75 That the out-most companies 
may ouer-front, and be without the points of the enemies wings. 
2643 Mitton Divorce To Parl. Eng., When things indifferent 
shall be set to over-frant us, under the banners of sin, 

Over-froth, Overfrown : see OVER- 8, 1, 

Overfro-zen, /2/. a. [Oven- 8,10.) Frozen 
over the whole surface, or from side to side. 

1494 Faavan Chron, vit, coxxxiii, 267 The ryuer of Thamys 
was so strongly ouer frorne, y! horse & carte passed oucr 
vpon yeice, 1599 Hakieyt Foy, La, 78 argin, AtCacan 
Rivers ouerfrosen in China. 1654 'T'Rave Conn, Fob xxviii. 
30 Vea, some seas are over-frozen..in the Northern part of 
the world. 


Overfruit, -fruitful: sce Oven- 8, 28. 

t+ O:verfulfi'l,v. Ofs. [OvEn-24.] “rans. To 
fill more than full, fill too fall. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 42/2 | 
In suche doinge.. pe stomake is ouere fulfitde and istreizte 
to swipe, 1538 Starkey Augiand 1. iii, 76 Thys body ys 
replenyschyd and ouerfulfyllyd wyth many yl humorys. 

O-verfwll, 2. (OF. oferfull = ONG, ubarfol, 
intoxicated, Goth. ufarfulls: see OvER- 24, 28.] 
Exeessively full, too fnll. 

@ 1000 Lad. Ps. Ixxvii. 65 (Bosw.) Crapulatus (glossed) 
oferfull, a@razg Ancr. RK, 160 Peos preo maner men habbed 
ine heonene mid ouer fulle mede. 1g90 Suaks. J/iés. Mo 1, 
i, 113 But being ouer-full of selfe-aflaires, My minde did 
lose it, 1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan WHE. 317 His heart 
was overfull, 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. HI. 560 The 
stomach dilates Ae ibetomes aver-full, 

Hence O:verfuliness. 

1612 Woopate Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 199 Repletion or 
overfulnesse, as well as too much fasting is to be avoided. 
1884 M. D. Conway in dfanch. Exam. 2 July 5/4 His great 
heart burst with its overfullness of emotion and energy. 

+ O-verfyll, 53. 04s. (OF. oferfyll, Syllo = 
OIG. fae ee intoxication, Ger. s#lerfiille, Goth, 
wfarfilled, t, ubarfills + abstr, suffix -¢7, -f, -¢:—f12.] 
Overfullness, esp. in reference to eating or drink: 
ing; surfeit, repletion. 

c888 K, Airrep Sveth. xxxi. § 1 Seo oferfyll simle fet 
unpeawas. ¢rooo Sar, Leechd. VW. 178 Wi manesznimn 
adlum. .3¢ be cumad of oferfyllo. «1250 Owl & Night. 354 
Over-fulle maketh wlatie, 

Overga, etc., obs. forms of OvERGo, etc. 

Over-gaiter to -gamesome: sce OVER-. 

Overga‘ng, v. Now Se. and north, dial. 
[OE. ofergangan = OHG. nbargangan, Goth. 
ufargaggan ; sce OVER- in various senses.] 

1, frans, To tread over, trample upon, conquer, 


overpower, get the better of. gS ezine 
a1000 Riddies xii. 10 (Gr.) Mec.. slp ofergonged. a 1000 
Cedmon's Exod. 561 (Gr.) Pat se feonda zehwone ford 
ofergangad. ¢1z00 Oamin 10228 To werenn hemm wibp 
wiberrbeod Patt wollde hemm oferrganngenn. a 3300 
Cursor M. 5505 (Cott.) Joseph kin ouer-ganges all, Pat to 
otr eldres was a thrall, 1567 Gude 4 Godhe BAS. 1.5.5 
t4t Allace! jour grace hes done greit wrang, To suffer 
tyrannis in sic sort, Daylie jour liegis till onergang. 1715 
Pennecuix Many’s Truth's Trav. in Poens 94 For fear 
that Truth should clean on'rgang them. 1795 Burns Otd 
Song, ‘O ay my wife’, \f ye gie a woman a’ her will, Guid 
faith, she'll soon o'ergang ye. 
2. To go over, cross, overstep; to transgress ; 

=OVERGO v 2, 2b. (O#. and /£.) [Oven- 12.] 
@ro00 Boeth, Metr. xx. 71 Heora wniz odres ne dorste 
mearce ofergangan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Zs pele) xvii. 31 fe ofer- 
Sange weall. @zazg Prov. Elfred 444 in O. FE. Misc. 129 
Panne sal pi child pi forbod ouer-gangin. 

3. To go over; to overrun, overspread. [Ovrr- 9.] 
@ 1300 Cursor AT, 22132 (Catt.) Ouer all par crist was wont 
to ga, {Anticrist] paim sal ouergang alsua. 2570 Satir, 
Poems Reform. xvi. 8, F thinke the holkis onergangis 3our 
ene. 1596 Datavmee tr, Lesiie's I7ist. Scot. 1. 122 Quha 
-.lattis gude ground. .ouirgang wt weidis. 1766 Pitcaten 
Assembly 13 fr. D.D.) That place is all overgrown with 
briers nnd thorns, and they'll soon o'ergang Scotland too. 
1828 Crazen Gloss, (ed. 2), Over-gang, to over-run, 

4. To go beyond, exceed, [OvER- 13.] 

1737 Ramsay Prov. (1750) 95 The pains o’ergangs the 

on. 3822 GALT Brovuse 5, The outlay I thought as 
ikely to o’ergang the profit. 
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Henee + Overga'nger, a. one who overcomes, 
a conqueror; b, an overseer, superintendent (.S¢.). 

¢ 3340 Hampoir Prose Ty. 29 By Jacob in aly Writt es 
vadirstande ane ouerganger of ‘synnes. fz? 30 Ouer- 
ganger and ouerconmere of all synnes, 

O-ver-ga:rment. [Ovrr- 8e¢.] A garment 
worn over the others, an outer garment. 

1470-85 Matory irthur ix. i, Wis oner garment sat ouer- 
thwartly, 1882-3 Scuare Hucyel. Kelig. Know. 1. 500 ‘The 
over-garment..which was thrown around the person. 1884 
Rrownina #erishtah, Two Cameds 17 ‘Vhow hast already: 
donned ‘Thy sheepskin over-garment. 

Over-garrisoned : sce Over- 28d. 

tO-vergart, s/. Obs. [app. f Oven. + the 
radical part seen also in ANGARD, -gar?, OGaRt. 
ougart, app. from ONorse, but the ultimate deriva- 
tion is uncertain.) Arrogance, prestimption, pride. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 8163 Acc bar wass mikell oferrgarrt & modiz- 
nesse shiuwedd, 74d. 15770 Ira werelldshipess oferrgarrt. 
a rag $f. Marker. 16 Hwen a meiden ure michele oncr- 
gart pus afalled. /éé. 10 His muchele onergat. [CE Crrsor 
lf, 478, where ovexgart in Cott, may be error for oucrgart 
or for ongart; Pohas aigart,G.& Te. pride. ba |. 7318 
Cott, has oxgard ( ongard), Ve awearde, G. & Vr. enty | 
t O-vergart, 2. and ade. Obs. (CF. pree.] 
A. adj. Tmmoderate, excessive, presumptuous. 

1328 form Times Bw. LF 391 in Pal, Songs (Camden) 
341 For tho God seih that the work! was so over gart, He 
sente a derthe on earthe, and made hit ful smart. 

B. adi, Immoderately, excessively. 

61320 Cast. Looe 993 Pat al he bi-comep onergart proud, 
And mis-dop his neizebors bope stille and loud. ¢13g0 11/2. 
Palerne 1069 Pe vouzti duk of saxvyne drow to fe londe 
Wip oucr gart gret ost godmen of arnies. 13.. in Med, dat. 
Hi. 226 Ich am overgard agast, and quake al in my speche. 


O-vergate, s/. Also 8 -gait. [f. Oven. 5 b+ 
Gare 56.2] A way over a wall, stream, ete. orth. 


dial. b, Mining. An overhead air-passage. 

1796 W. Maxsustt. Vorksh, (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D.S.), zee 
gait, {accented on the first syllable), [a] stile-place, or im- 
perfect gap, in a hedge. Also a ‘stepping-place ' across a 
brook. 18st in Greexwent. Cead-trade Ferms Northunth. 
& Durh. 1855 Ronson I hithy Gloss, Ower-vate, a 
stepping-style in a field. 1894 WVorthumesd, Gloss. Or 
gate, an airway overhead ina pit, where one air-conrse is 
carried by a bridge over another, 


tO-vergate, adv. Obs. rare. [£. Over prep.g 
+ Gate 5,2 gb.]_In the way of excess, excessively, 

@ 1450 Myrc 1307 [last bow E-coucted ouer gate Worldes 
worschype or any a-state? 

Overga‘ze, v. rare. [Oven- 23, §.] 

1. ref. and pass. To dazzle oneself with gazing. 

1600 Breton Melanchod f/1unt. (1879) 13/2 Oh that.. his 
eyes [were] not ouergazed In Minervas excellences. 

2. To gaze over, overlook. 

1816 Byrox C4. Har. it. xci, His altar the high places 
and the peak Of earth's oergazing mountains, 

Over-general, -genial, -gentle: see Ovrn-. 

Overget (dwaiget), v. [Over- 14, 5.] 

1. ‘rans. To ovettake, Now only dia?. 

¢ 1330 R, Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12708 3if py felawes 
be ouer gete, Sey,‘be messegers wente here forp god spede ‘ 
c4so Merdin 276 Thei slough and maymed alle that thei 
myght ouer-gete. 1530 Patsor. 648/2, £ made suche 
dylygence that at the laste I overgate liym. isgr Harincton 
Ove fur. xxix. Ixiv, Orlando still doth her pursue so fast 
That needs he must ov'rget her at the last. 2787 Grose 
Province, Gloss. s.v., He is but a little before; you will soon 
over-get him, 1845 Brockett, Overge?, to overtake. 

2. To get over, surmonnt, recover from the effects 
of (an illness, shock, ete.). (A midland dial. sense, 
which has recently passed into literary nse.) 

1803 Souturv /et#. (1856) t. 230 Edith cannot sleep, and 
till she overgets this, she cannot be better, 186a Mes. H. 
Woon Mrs. Halfib, MH. 60 She bad overgot the temporary 
indications of illness. 1886 Charity Organis. Rev. Feb. 75 
The difficulties to be overgot are great. 

3. ‘To get the better of; to overreach, to outwit.’ 

2886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 

Overgild (svaigild), v [f. Over- 84+ Git 
v. (q.v. for Forms).] frais, To gild over, cover 
with gilding ; fig. to tinge with a golden colour. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

¢ 200 Orin 2612 Butt iff itt beo purth pildess gold All 
full wel oferrgildedd. c1a90 5. Eng. Lee. b 96/159 An 
ymage, brizt and schene Ouer-guild and quoynte i-nov. 1387 
Frevisa /figden (Rolls) V. 445 A combe of yvorie somdel 
overgilt. 1qz0in 2, £. 1 t7és (1882) 46 Also a spyce disshe 
of selner, & ouerguld. 1508 Dunnar Golden Targe 27 The 
pore hevyn our scailit in silvir sloppis Ourgilt the treis, 

ranchis, leffis] and barkis, as92 Nasne P. Pentlesse(ed. 2) 
27 All cunning drifts onerguylded with outward holinesse. 
6x2 W. Parkes Curtafne Dr. (1876) 22 Those golden words 
that so onerguild such bitter pilles. 1841 Byron /oscaré 
Iu i. 65 The full sun, When gorgeonsty overgilding any 
towers, 1861 Taencu Comm. £f, to 7 Ch. 149 Royal sceptres 
are not usnally of iron, but of wood overgilded. 

Hence Overgi‘lding 73/. s6., Overgl'It p7¥. a. 

241366 Cuavcern Rom. Rase 873 En an overgilt samet 
Cladde she was. 1477 Nolis of Parit. Vi. 184/2 The thyng 
in which any such overgildyng shal be. 

t Overgilted, pa. pple. Obs. =oversill, pa.pple. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) i. 4 Ane ymage of Justinyane fe 
emperonr, wele onergilted. 1480 CAxton Chron. wg. VIL 
(1520) 136 b, Two basyns of sylver and overgylted, 

vergird : see Over- 8, 

Overgi-ve, v. Obs. exc. dial. (f. Over- (in 
various senses)+ GIVE v. In sense 2 eorresp. to 
OE, ofgifan.) 


{ 


OVERGLUTTED, 


+1. rans. To give over, to expend. Os. rare. 
(rendering L. seperimpendire.) 

1382 Weetrr 2 Cor. xii 1g Forsoth § moost wilfully schal 
3yne, and T my silf schal be ouerzounn for soure soulis, 

3. To give over or up, hand over, surrender. 

1444 Reg. Magni Sig. (1882) 63/2 Wit yhe us,.till have 
renounsit Ouregevin quyt clemyt..allricht.. inor to all landis 
fete.) rsgn Srenser ll. (Zudherd 249, Lama Souldiere, .. 
And now, constraiu'd that trade to overgive, F driven aim 
to seeke some meanes to live. 1682 in Scof?. sbatiy. (igon 
July 8, T. lemite and overgive my place of dean of facultie 
inthe said whiversaty. 

3. fur. To give over. desist, cease. Obs. 

tgga Wanner .1/. Eng. vie xxxviv (1602) 175 Vhe Tfound 
at Losse doth oner-gine, rggr SvLVESTER 2 Bartes 1. iii. 
Gey An never over-give Till they both dying give Man leave 
to live, 

b. intr, ‘To give way as frost, to thaw. wial, 

@ 1825 in Forny bec. fe. ob glinte 

4. trans. Yo give in addition. 

t62a Be. divi Contempl, OWL. xvi Solomon's Chotce, So 
doth God love a goo choyre, and bee recompences it with 
oner-gining, 

Hence + Overgi-ving i462. sh, handing over, 
sturender. Ods, 

1546 Nee. Pricey Councel Scot. 1.66 At the ourgeving of 
the -aid Castell it wes convenit that [etek 
wood 7744. Ch. Scat. ¥. 


18830 Coad rey 
the .. sunny: 


O-ver-glaiss, si. (Oven- 1.) A ulass or 
mirror placed over a mantelpiece. 

1898 771 Hits 26 Mar. 490/2.\ chimucy-picce and os er-elass, 

Overgla'ss, 7. rare. [OvER- 8.] ans. To 
cover over as with glass. 

3883-4 Mus. Wtaixey in Chicago sluvance 10 Jan. Vhe 
brook. overglassed With icy sheathing, 

O-verglaze, sh. Ceramics. [OVER 8.] Asecond 
glaze applied to a picce of pottery, e.g. when the 
lirst glaze has been painted on. 

18840 elmverican VIL. 217 Enthusiastic amateurs have 
grappled with the pottery question, and the mysteries of 
‘overglaze’ and ‘ underglaze ‘ have engrusse | fete. 

O-verglaze, ¢. [Over- 8.] a. OF painting : 
On or connected with a glazed surface. b. Suit- 
able or used for painting on glazed surfaces. 

1883 /farper's May. July 2590/1 Vhe overglaze paiming 
of teacups. 

Overgla-ze, ~. Also 6 -glase. [Over- 8.] 
trans. Yo glaze over, to cover with a glaze or 
polish ; hence, + to coat or plate with a thin cover- 
ing of something better, to veneer (o/s.). 

1592 Guetne Upst, Cour tier F iij, The Sadler, he stuffes 
his panncls with straw or hay, and oner glaseth them with 
haive. /déd. Fiijb, Vou sell him a swoorde or rapier newe 
ouerglased, and sweare the blade came either fiom Turkie 
or Toledo. 4 Fe 

Overgli-de, 7. foct, [Oven- 9.] “ans. To 
glide over, pass over gently or smoothly, 

axsgt Wvarr /’s, axxii, That sanne,,whose glaunsing 
light the cords dyd oner-glyde, 1598 SvivesrER Du Bartas 
tian, Aries 761 We plainly call the Aizer, #ezer, The 
Dropsie, dropsie over-gliding never, With guile-full flour ish 
of a fained phraze, The crucll Languors that our bodies 
craze, 1844 Mus. Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 1830 
I. 12 Ideal sweetnesses shall overglide yau, 

Overglint, -glorious, -gloss: see Oven-. 

Overgloom, « [Over- 8.) “ans. To 
cover with gloom, to overshadow ; to cast a gloom 
over, to sadden. 

1795 Coterince Je Author Poems publ, Bristol 20 The 
clond-climbed rock.. That like some giant king o'erglooms 
the hill, 1822 — Left, fo Drs. Coleridge (1893) 5S Nothing 
intervenes to overgloom my mind, 1883 L. Morris Songs 
Unsung, St. Christopher 154 A dark road stole to it O'er- 
gloomed by cypress, and no boat was there Nor ferry. 

O-ver-gloo-miness. [OvrR-29.] lxcessive 
or too great gloominess. , 

1742 Rienannson Panrela U1, 264, | said that this Over- 
gloominess was not Religion. 

Overglu't, ». [f. Oven- 25, 27 + GLur 2.1] 
‘rans. ‘To glut to excess. Wence Overglu'tted 
Ppl. a. 

589 Putrentam Lng. Poesie 1. iv, (Arb.) 24 By that 
occasion the eare is ouerglutted with it, 1600 Breton 
‘Weluucholike Hum, (1879) 9 While epicures are over- 
glut, I ty and starue for foode. 1660 Suarnock Megetables 
108 Some cantion is to be had that by too much water you 
do not chill or over-glut the ground. 1792 Fennen f70- 

* ceedings at Paris 390 Blood, rubbed from the owrderers 


OVERGO. 


Sulieman \.v. in New Brit. 


over-glutted hands. @ 1814 ‘ 
O'erglutted with the blood of 


Theatre Vl. 18 The sword 
Hassem s friends. 
Overgo (dayaigou), v. Forms: see Over adv. 
and.Gov. /a.¢, a, 1 oferéode, 4 -3ode, -3ide, 
-yod(e, Se 6 -3eid, § -yeed; 8. 4- overwent. 
[OK ofergda =OLG, *obargin (MDu. overgaen, 
Du. orergaan), OIG, whargdn (MIIG, sibergin, 
.cin, Ger. zibergehen) ; see OVER- in varions senses. ] 
I, Transilive senses. 
+1. To come upon suddenly; to overtake; to 


catch, apprehend, detect. OAs, [Over- 7, 14.] 

ay3o00 Andreas 821 (Gr.) Hine .. slep ofercode. ¢ 1000 
Airric dom, (Th.) 1. 86 Warter-seocnyss hine ofereode. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 4721 (Cott,) Qual has beistes al auergan, 
13.. Guy Warvw. (\.) 3277 3if he be may ouer-ga, He wil fe 
bien ober slo. @ 1428 Cursor 3. 13700 (Trin.) A wif Pat 
wib horedome was ouergon, 1581 Marneck 4, of Notes 
346 This bird (the ostrich]..cannnt mount vp to flie aloft, 
but flickereth in such wise as he cannot he ouergone, 

2. To pass over (a wall, river, bonndary, or line) ; 
to surmount; to cross, Ofs. exc, dial, [OvEn- 
By 12.] 

e815 esp. Psalter xvii. 30 [xviii. 29] In gode minum ic 
ofergaa wall. ¢1000 neric //ont, (Th.) TL. 200 Hrdan de 
hi ba Readan sie oferendon, ¢ 1000 Sax, Leechd, IN. 252 
On langiendum dagum he ofer geep done sudran sunnstede. 
e 1280 Gen. & fx. 3490 God bad hein dat merke ouer-gon. 
1382 Wvetie Dent. xxvii, 3 Jardan ouergoon, 1609 Dante. 
Civ, Wars w. i, The bounds once ouer-gone, that hold 
men in, They neuer stay, 1657 W. Rann tr. Gassend?'s 
Life Poreseu. 50 When Druentia, or Rhodanus over-went 
their banks. 1789 Ross féelcnore 31 Ere I bridle drew, 
O'eryeed a’ bounds afore I ever khew. 

+b. fg. To pass (a moral limit), to transgress. 
Vhr. 70 ovengo the balance (see quot. 1539); 40 
overgo one’s bed, 10 break wedlock. Obs. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. xv. 2 Forhuon Segnas dinne 
hia ofergies. setnesa dara eldra, 1382 Wye1r Acclus, xxiii. 
25 Kehe man that ouergoth his hed (F%dy. transgreditur 
lectum]. 1539 Taverner /rasme. rot, (1545) 141 Quergo 
not the beame or balance, ‘That is to say, do nothynge 
besyde ryghe and equitie. 

+8. To go or rise higher than, or over the top 
of; to surmount, Oés. [OvER- 1. 

1382 Wryciae Ps. xxxviili]. 5 For my wickidnesses ouersiden 
[1388 ben goon ouer] myn hed, 1613-16 W. Browsr, rte. 
Past, . \. 692 Springs..swelted forth and overwent_ the 
tap. @1619 Fornerny tl ¢heom. tix. § 3 As much as loftiest 
Cedars show, ‘he lowest Shrubs doe ouergoe. 

4, fig. To go beyond, exceed, excel. oe 136] 

¢1230 Mali Meid, 23 Maidenhad wid hundred fald ouer 
pead bade. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 17 
For he oure-gais prophetis al & patriarkis pat we ea 
147t Rivty Comp. Aich. Rec. viii. in Ashm. Thcatr. Chen. 
Brit, (652) 188 Pekoks fethers in color gay, the Raynhow 
whych shall overgoe. @ 1586 Stoney strcadia ut. Who. 
1724 IL. 509 Abhorring to make the punishment overgo 
the offence. 1601 Hottano Pény IL 499 Ruthycrates his 
third sonne ouerwent his brethren, @1718 PENN 7 racts 
Whs, 1726 I. 617 English Custom: has very much overgone 
English Law in this Business of Oaths, 1825 JurFKERSON 
Autotiog, App., Wks. 1859 1. 113 Tle so far overweat the 
timid hesitations of his colleagues. 1825 Hou Queen Lynde 
151 Threatening their force to overgo. 

5. To overcome, overpower, get the better of ; 
to oppress, overwhelm, Now dia, [Over- 21.) 

¢ 120g Lay. 7712 Whier is pe ilke mon Pat me ne masi mid 
mede ouer-gan? ¢1400 Rom, Kose 6821 The stronge the 
feble overgoth. ¢1430 //ow Good Wife taught Dax. 97 in 
Satees Bk, For sahiaits men may wommen ouer goon. 
1535 Covernae /7aéd. i. 3 ‘Tyranny and violence are before 
me, power ouergoeth right. 1396 Spenser #. QO. ve ii. 7 With 
his powre he all doth overgo, And makes them subject to 
his mighty wrong. a161n Beaum, & Fu. A/aid’s Prag. 
ut. ii, Pam so o'ergone with injuries Unheard-of, 

+b. To ‘get over’, overreach, cheat. Ods. 
¢19g Lav. 15183 For nis nauer nan mon Pat me ne mai 
mid swikedome ouergan. 1382 Wveiur 1 Jhess. iv. 6 That 
no man ouergo (so 1582 Rhem.] nether disseyue his brother 
in cause, or nede, 1587 Turnkey. Prag. 7. (1837) 139 The 
simple minde will soone he overgone. 

+6. ‘lo go or spread over so as to cover. Obs, 
[Over- 8, 9.] 

ero0e Sax. Leechd. 111. 272 Lyft is lichamlic gescealt 
swyde bynne, seo ofer gard ealne middaneard, 1390 GowER 
Couf, IV, 183 A large cloude hen overwente, ¢ 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione wm. Nii. 113. Derknesses shul not onergo pe 
1595 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl, (1878) 8 As when a 
blacke thicke Meteore doth ore-goe Heau'ns light. «1634 
Sag (P.), Rather, that the earth shall overgo Some one 
at least. 

7. To overrun, overflow, pass or spread over in 
a hostile or injurious way. Now dral. [Oven- 9.] 

¢1000 O. £. Chron, an. 993 (Parker MS.) [Unlaf] for. .10 
Sandwic, and swa danon to gipeswic, and peet eall dfereode. 
aizi22 féid. an, we (Laud MS.) Pact land folc..weendon 
poet he sceolde pet land ofer gan. a1zoo Cursor M, 10524 
Toseph pe gode..wel witstode Pe hunger bat egypte ouer- 
you. Jbrd, 11820 Pe scab ouer-gas (7721. Pee bodi 
all. rgq6in W. 1. Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxford 186 So that 
the water may not overgoo and destroye the grounde. 1607 
Norbden Surv, Dial, v. 233 It iss. Rood pasture, but so ouer- 
gonewith Thistles,as wecan by no nieanes destroy them, 1675 
R, Burtnocce Causa Dei 95 Personsovergone with Wicked- 
ness and Vice, 1808-18 Jamieson, oourgae, 1. Tooverrun, 
‘He's ourgane with the scrubhie’. 1814 Nicnorson Poet. 
Wks. (1897) 95 (FE. D. DJ) Ino o'ergane wi" information, At 
least quite free frae affectation, 

8. To go or pass over the surface or extent of ; 
to travel through, traverse. [OVER- 9, 16,] 

13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 1777 Mani lond he hadde ouergo, 
To seche his lord wip sorwe & wo. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
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(Rolls) V11. 83 pis Ive..overzede pe spaces of many landes. 
1425 Cursor Af, 22532 (Tria.) Quer al pere crist was wont 
to go He [Anticrist}shal ouer gonehemalso, 1§13 DovGias 
Aéneis vi. sili. gg Nevir..Hercules..Sa meikle space of erd 
or land ourgeid. 1588 Sans. £. . ZL. v. ii, 196 How manie 
wearie steps, Of many wearie miles you haue ore-gane. 1850 

Jrownine Easter Day xiv, 1 overwent Much the same 
ground of reasoning. 1854 Miss Bakrk Northamipt, Gloss. 
s\., It is often said, when a person wishes to inspect 
a house or church, ‘I should like to over-go it". 

+b. To tread over: = OVERGANG v, 1. Obs. 

1470 Hexrv I adlace v1. 725 Stampyt in moss, and witlr 
mud hnrs aurgayne. 

+9. ‘To pass, live through, spend (time) ; also, 
of time, to pass over (a person). O/s. [OvER-17,4.] 

@ 1300 Cursor... 2640 Abram had _ pan Sex and fourscor 
ee ouergan, 1888 Fracnce Laciers Log. Ded., There 

vee almost seaven yeares now overgone mec since first 1 

began to be a medler with these Logical! meditations. 

+10. To go faster than, leave behind in going, 
outstrip, overtake. Ofs. [Ovrn- 22.] 

1830 Patscr. 648/2 He is so lyght a man that he wyll sone 
overgo me. ¢1611 Cuarman /Zad x. 298 If it chance, that 
we be overgone By his more swiftness, urge him still to min 
upon our fleet, 1635 Quarters “uAl. vy. xi, (1718) 290 At 
length by flight, L over-went the pack. 

+11, To pass over, pass by, let alone, omit. Ods. 
[Over- 5 (4).] 

1609 Dantet. Civ. Mars vi. Ixxvii, But, [ must ouergoe 
these passages; And hasten on my way. 1622 WITHEK 
Afistr, Philar, Wks. (1633) 623 Her faire eyes doe checke 
ine now, That I seem’d to passe them so, And their praises 


oo 
II. Intransitive senses. 

12. To go or pass by; to pass over or away; to 
pass (in time). Now da’, [Over- 4.] 

¢893 K. A‘treen Ores. v. ti. § 5 Hie witon beah past peet 
ilce yfel ofereode hutan geblote. ‘c 897 — Gregory's Last. C. 
lix. 447 Hu hriedlice se eordlica hlisa oferga:3. “a 1250 Ow 
& Night. 952 Pe nihtegale hi understod, An over-gan lette 
hire mod. ¢1330 R. Bauxne Cason. (1810) 220 Pe erle 
ansuerd nouht, he lete bat word ouer go. ¢1374 Cuaucrr 
Traylus W799 (846) “Fhat_as here loyes moten ouer gone 
[v.*. ouergon] So mote hire sorwes passen enerychane. 
1430 J? ymins Ving. (1867) 51 Ful myche ioie haddist pou 
thot... But rizt soone it was ouer-goo. ¢1g80 /fowers of 
Bless. Ling. 98 The yeeres of men, which sa soone overgoe. 
1623 Paxcuam Acnophon 64 They gladly remembred their 
trauel ouer-gone, 1871 W. ALexanver Johnny Gibd xiii, 
‘The time's lang owregane. 

+13. fg. ‘To pass on to another part of a narra- 
tive, etc. (sometimes with implication of omission). 
Obs. [Over- 4, § (4).J 

crago Gen. & hx. 1903 Ilear haued moyses ouer-gon, 
Dor-fore he wended eft agon, 1430-40 Lyne. Sochas 1. ii. 
(1354) 4 Mine autor lightly overgocth, Maketh of y* age no 
spectal remembraunce, 

+14. To go or pass over (to another place); to 


cross. Obs, [Oven- 10.] 

€1330 R. euxxe Cason, (1810) 69 Edward is dede, allas! 
messengers oucrwent To William, 

Yence O-vergo'ing‘7'4/. sh., a going over; fa 
transgression; a crossing ; the point of going over, 
the brink; Overgone f//.a., gone out of use, 
obsolete ; gone beyond bounds, far gone. 

1382 Wycxir La. iit, 19 Recorde of porenesse and of myn 
onergoing, 1681 Pettim wu. Guazco's Civ. Conv. 1, (1586) 
127b, He is so overgone in fatherlie affection towardes 
them, ..he cannot Bune to see them trauaile and labour as 
he hath done. 1612 W. Sciatke Christians Str. g What 
availes it..whether..hy overgoing, or vndergoing; we be 
deprived of salvation? 1634 Rutrnrrrorn Let?, (1862) 1. 126 
A man wha was at the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountains but God held a grip of him, 1654 GATAKER 
Dise. Apol, 83 ‘Yo be scandalized with these overgone, or 
overgrown expressions, 

Overgod to Over-good: see OVER-. 

O:vergorge (-gftdz), v. [Over- 27.) ¢rans. 
To gorge Lo excess, to cram with Too much food, 
lo glut. Hence O:vergo'rged //. a. 

1575 Turorrv. Fantconrie 285, 1 warne all falconers to 
beware howe they overgorge their hawkes, 1641 [art 
Moxm, tr. Biondi’s Civil Warres v.96 Like unto Rivers 
overgorged with raine, which when flood of water cease 
returne to their former channell. 1784 Cowrer Yash 1, 337 
Thieves at home must hang, but he that puts Into his 
overgorg'd and bloated purse The wealth of ladian proviaces, 
escapes. 1814 Byrox Lara n. vii, Such as long power and 
overgorged success Concentfates into all that's merciless, 

Overgospel: see OvER- 22 b. 

Over-govern (-gu'vain), v. [OVER- 2, 27.) 

+1. rans. To rule over. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, vi, It was grete shame vnto 
them all..to be oner gouernyd with a boye of no hyghe 
blood horace. 

2. To govern too much; to subject to too much 
government interference. 

1863 Lowtu Wand. WW. France 205 He overgoverns his 
people, and soshe makes them discontented. . 

So Over-go'vernment, @. cxcessive government, 
too much government inlerference; b. higher 
government or control, 

3861 M. Agnoip Pop. Educ. France 11,1 helieve, as every 
Englishman believes, that over-government is pernicious 
and dangerous. 1894 Rep. Unis. London in Westnt. Gas, 
29 Sept. s/t Besides the over-government of the future 
Corporation, there must be subsidiary bodies to discharge 
local highway, sanitary, and other duties, 

Overgown, Over-gratify, elc.: see OVER-. 

Overgrain, 7. [Over-8.] ¢vans. To grain 
over (a surface that has already been grained), so as 


OVERGROW. 


to put on additional lights and shades, Hence 
Overgraining v/,5}.; Overgrai'ner, one who 
or that which overgrains ; an overgraining brush. 

1873 Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 420/1 Overgrain- 
ing.—This operation is performed in the same manner both 
upon work which has been oil grained or spirit grained. In 
overgraining, water-colours are used. Jéid. 420/2 There are 
several descriptions of overgraining brushes in use. .. The 
knots and figures must be lightly touched up with the over- 
grainer, and the whole gone over quickly with a badger 
softening brush. ‘The overgraining dries quickly, and the 
varnish may be then applied. 

+Overgra'ssed, fa. pple. Obs. In 6 -grast. 
[Oven- 8.] Covered or overgrown with grass. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 130 For they bene like 
foule wagmoires ouergrast. 

O-ver-grea't, ¢. 
excessive. 

[c3386 Cnaverr Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 95 Ffor whan 
a man hath over greet a wit fful aft hym happeth to mysusen 
iu] 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii, 32 In an_ouergrete 

uantite is confusion. 1683 Proclam. Privy Council 34 
lee Inconueniences happening by the ouergreat libertie 
of late vse! in riding poste. 1774 Foote Coseners i. 
Wks. 1799 11. 179, [ aar at no time an over-great eater. 
1870 EMERSON Soc. & Solit. xi. 237 [a good hoars we do 
not find Shakspeare or Homer over-great,—only to have 
been translators of the happy present. 

So O'ver-grea‘tly ad, too greatly, excessively ; 
O-ver-grea‘tness, excessive grealness. 

(1433 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 4253/2 Over gretly empoverysched, 
or elles,.over gretly charged.) 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 
(2618) 75 They feared the ouergreatnesse of the vanigard, 
and that they were more neare to the maine army. 1 
Sanpvs uvopx Spec. (1632) 142 Two. shorse-leeches which 
neuer fin sucking it, will never suffer it to swell over-greatly 
in creasure. 31675 tr. Cantden's Hist. Elis, wi. (1688) 415 
3y reason of the Over-greatness and Sluggishness of the 
Spanish Ships. 

O-ver-gree'd. [Ovrr- 29.] Excessive greed. 

1880 Dixon Wtedsor VV, xii, 115 That over-greed had 
been his great mistake in life. ee: 

O-ver-gree'dy,2. [OE. ofergradiz: see OVER- 
28.) Too greedy, excessively greedy. 

@3023 Weiestan Joi, xiii. (Napier) 81 Men..beod ofer 
gredige woruldgestreona, 1535 COVERDALE Prov, xxi. 3 
Tie not ouer gredy of his meate, for meate begyleth and 
disceaneth. 1§97 Suaxs. 2 é/en. /V, 1 iii, 88 Their ouer- 

reedy love hath surfetted. 1642 Mito Apol. Siutect. 
fined, Wks. (1851) 261 While he is so overgreedy to fix 
a name of ill sound upon another. 1741 Watts Jmprovent. 
Mind 1. xvii. Wks. 1813 VEIL. 123 An over-greedy grasp 
does not retain the largest handful. 1887 Rusxix Lreterita 
11]. v. 176 Some meat for the over-greedy foreigners, 

So O-ver-gree‘dily adz'., too greedily. 

cxqso tr. De Juritatione mi vite 72 Pou failest in hinges 
taken, and ouergredely sekist consolacion, 1584 CoGAs 
diaven dicalth (1636) 215 To eat overgreedily.. is hurtful, 
and hindereth concoction. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 246/2 Their 
infected Goods .. being over-greedily seised on by some 
persons, twelve of them, .died of the Contagion. 


+Overgree'n, v. Obs. rare, [OvER-8.] trans. 
‘Yo cover with green, clothe with verdure ; hence 
fi,, to cover So as to conceal a defect, embellish. 

21600 Suaxs, Sonn, cxii, For what care 1..S0 you ores 
greene my bad, my good alow? 

O:ver-grie-ve,2. [OVER- 25, 27.] &. frais. 
To grieve or afflict excessively, b. 22/7 To grieve 
too much, to feel excessive grief. _ 

1603 Knoutes /7ist. Turks (sG2x) 1176 The citizens over- 
grieved with the insolent outrages of these men of war. 
163r Br. Wenbr Quéetn. (1657) 32 Not to overjoy our grief, 
nor over-grieve our joyes. 1648 T. Hite Spring of Grace 
11 We are apt to overgrieve or undergrieve at crosses. 

Ilcnce O:ver-grie-ved fp/. a.; O:ver-grie-ving 
vol. sb. and ppl.a. oe 

1601 Downf, Earl Huntington i. wi. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIT1.113 Bridle this over gricvine pee Or else dissemble 
it to comfort her. 2618 Witner Mott, Nec fHabeo Wks. 
(1633) 525, 1 have not their base eruelty, who can Tasult 
pon an over-grieved man. a@ 1684 T. Lvg in Treas. Dav. 
Ps. lxii. 8 Now is a time, not for overgrieving, murmuring, 

O-ver-grie‘vous,2. [OvER-27.] Toogrievous. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Aled, XM, XX, Let Menelaus tak another 
wy; ffor this is overgrevous for to conquere. 

Over-gross, etc.: see Oven- 28. 


+O-vergroumd (-graund), sd. Obs. 
1.) An upper or higher ground. 

y600 Apr. Apnot Exp. Yonah 569 Looking downe upon 
the city from some hill-side or overground. 


Overground, a. [Over- 32.] Situated over 
or above ground, raised above the ground; opposed 


to underground, id 
1879 Six G. G. Scott fect. Archit. 1, 182 The chapel is.. 
elevated onan overgronad crypt. 1894 Westnt, Gaz. 19 Nov. 
2/1 An underground railway 1s preferable..its construction 
is far less expensive than would be an overground line. 
1897 A’aturalist 23 Overground stolons rooting at the nodes. 


Overgrow (éuvaigrov), v. [OVER 8, etc.) 
l. trans. To grow over, to cover with growth; 


to overrun, overspread. (Now chiefly in fa. pple.) 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2190 pis oritore is vgly, with erbez 
ouer-growen. ¢1440 Partonafe 4338 Wyth here hys vysage 
was ouergrow, 1535 CovERDALE tos. ix. 6 The nettles 
shall ouergrowe their pleasaunt goodes. 1599 T. Mfouret) 
Silkwormes 33 Hence leprosie the Cuckoes ouergrew. ar66r 
Fun.er Worthtes, York (1662) 228 He was .. kept so long 
in Prison, Manicled by the wrests, till the Flesh had over- 
grown his Irons. 31725 BeapLey Faw. Dict. s.v. Pruning, 
The best time to prune Trees is in Febrnary .. that so the 
Tree may easily overgrow the Knot. 1855 Kencstey 


[Over- 28.] Too great, 


[Ovenr- 


OVERGROWING. 


Tleroes, Thesens 1. 196 He found a great flat stone, all 

overgrown with ivy. i 
b. fransf. aud fig.: sometimes with the notion 
of ‘overcome, overburden ’, 

147% Rierev Comp. Adch, vu ii. in Ashm. Theatr. Chene. 
Brit. (1652) 169 That watry humors not overgrow the blood. 
1565 T. STAPLETON Forty, Faith 84b, Heresy can not con- 
tinew and owergrow the true charch. 1643 Traer Cosi. 
Gen. xxiii, 2 Here Jacoh forgat himself, when so overgrown 
with grief fur his Joseph. azor Craper Love neakes Man 
1.5 ‘Yo Buy and sell my stock to the best Advantage, and 
Care my Cattle when they are over-grown with Labour. 1861 
Geo. Evior Sas Af, i, Vheir imagination. .is all overgrown 
by recollections that are a perpetual pasture to fear. 

te. zuir. To be or become grown over. Ods. 

41643 J. Snute Jadgem. §& Mercy (1645) 102 The Field 
unplowed overgrowes with weeds. 

2. ¢rans. To grow over so as to choke; to grow 
more vigorously than, Also fig, [Oven- 21, 22.] 

1523 Fitzuers. /Zusd. § 146 (The garden} must be weded, 
or els the wede wyll onergrowe the herbes. 1605 Campers 
Kent. 13 But the Britishe overgrewe the Latine. 1623 ‘T. 
Scoot /tightwu. God 60 The tares ovuergrow the wheat. 1896 
F. i. Jevons /atrod. Hist. Relig. viii. 89 It overgrows 
healthy social tendencies and kills them. 

3. intr. To grow too large; ‘to grow beyond 
the fit or natural size’ (J.); to increase unduly. 
(Verfect tenses often with de.) [Over- 26.] 

1490 Caxton E£neydos xxxvili. 12g Siluya had norisshed 
a herte [=bart] tyll that he was ouergrowen and grete. 
1582 Marseck BA. of Notes 326 She liueth long: but at the 
length hir beake ouergroweth, so as she cannot receiue 
meate, but onelie is faine to sucke in the bloud of it. 1619 
W. Scrater £2f. 1 Thess. (1630) 58 Before Atheisme quite 
ouergrowes. 1659 Woon /2/e (O.H.S.) 1. 282 One... 
Kinaston, a merchaat, .. with a Jong beard and haire over- 
grown, was at the Miter-Inn; and faigning himself a 
Patriarch, 1709 Aopison Sailer No. 100 3 Many others, 
who were overgrown in Wealth and Possessions. 1842 
Mawnnine Sere viii, (1848) 1. 108 To him the world is 
overgrown, and all its cares are swollen to an unnatural 
greatness. 

tb. To grow foo much or too Inxuriantly. Oés. 

1523 Firzuers. //asd. § 124 ‘Phe wees yf they oner grow 
wyll kyl the settes. rgqx R. Cortann Galen's Terapeus 
tyke 2 F jij, They that are purged as it behoueth .. in them 
the flesshe ouergroweth nat. 

4. ¢rans. Yo grow over, above, or beyond; to 
grow too big or tall for; to outgrow (clothes, 
ele.). Zo overgrow oneself, lo grow beyond one’s 
strength, proper size, etc. [OvER- 13, 23.] 

©1836 Str A. Winnsor in M. A. E. Wood Lets. Rl 4 
fllust, “Ladies WW. 217 She hath overgrown all that ever she 
hath, 2712 Mortimer //1sd. 1. 231 If the [hop] Binds be 
very strong, and much over-grow the Poles, some advise 
to strike off their Heads with a long Switch, 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Vale of Tyae iit. 63, V think government sPouldt 
while giving privileges, take care that they do not overgrow 

just bounds. 1868 Mrs. Wintnev 2. Sfrong ix, We don't 
outgrow, but only overgrow, many things. 1894 Roudledze's 
Lo. Boy's Ans. 102/1 The plant apparently overgrows itself. 

tb. fg. To grow beyond, surpass, or exeeed in 
some quality. Ods. 

1399 Lane. Rich, Recdeles tt. 344 This was a wondir world 
«Pat gromes oucre-grewe so many grette maistris. 1578 
Car. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1351) 465 So she may over- 
grow in reigning the reign of her father. 1655 Fuccrr Ch. 
Afftd. 1, vis § 37 No wonder then, if easily they did over- 
grow others in wealth. 

Hence Overgrow'ing v6/. sb. and pA/. a. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terapentyke =F ij, In the moste 
parte of them come none ouergrowynge nor superfluyte of 
flesshe. 1618 Woopatt. Sarg. fale Wks. (1653) 213 For 
the overgrowings of the gums in the Scurvy. 2677 G. 
Mountacv in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 326 
Right measures .. against this powerful and overgrowing 
interest of France. 1795-1814 Wornsw. A.veursion 1.930 
That secret spirit of humanity Which, ‘mid her plants, and 
weeds, and flowers, And silent overgrowings, ailbettted: 

O-vergrow'n (stress varies’, Af. a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERGROW z,] 

1. Grown over (with vegetation, weeds, ete.). 

1634 Ratnsow /abour (1635) 40 To draine and scoure this 
fenny and viciously over-growne.. ground, 

2, That has grown too much; too big, abnormally 
large, of excessive size. 

1398 Trevis, Barth. De 2. R. ui. xix. (1498) 66 The vertu 
of smellynge is lette somtyme by stoppynge by ouergrowe 
flessh, 1603 Suans. eas. for AZ. 1, iii, 22 Like an ore- 
growne Lyon ina Cave ‘That goes not out to prey. 1627 
Cart, Sait Seaman's Grau x. 47 An ouer-growne Sea 
lis] when the surges and billowes goc highest. 171r ADoIson 
Spect. No. 65 p 4 He calls the Orange-Woman, who..is 
inclined to grow Fat, An Over-grown Jade. 1807 Aled. 
Fral, XV 193 ‘Travelling from the one end to the other 
of this overgrown metropolis. 1888 Miss Braovon Mudzad 
Three t. i, She is a great overgrown girl, 

Henee + O:vergrownly adv., in an overgrown 
degree, excessively. Os. 

1668 World's Mistake Cronewell in Select, fr. tlart. Mise. 
(1793) 395 Their king. .overgrowaly great and rich himself. 

Overgrowth. [Oven- 29, 8.] 

1." Excessive or too rapid growth, growth beyond 
the noimal amount; also, the result of this, over- 
luxuriance or abundance. 

1602 Suaus. //amt. 1. iv. 27 So, oft it chances in particular 
nien,.. By the o’ergrowth of some complexion. 1667 Mitton 
PL, xu. 166 A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir 
overgrowth, as inmate guests ‘Too numerous, 1862 Mrei- 
vate Aowm, Emp. (1865! V. xt. 43 ‘The Forum and other 
public places were deliberately thinned of their overgrowths 
of sculpture. 1885 Laiw 7fures LX XIX. 187/2 To trim the 
roadside hedges and prevent their overgrowt 
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2. A growth over or upon something ; an acere- 
tion, 

1883 1H. DrumMMonn Vat. Lav iu Spir. W, Pref, (ed. 2)19 
The monstrous overgrowths which conceal the real lines of 
trnth. 1893 Linvon, ete. Life Pusey J. xvi. 361 To separate 
original Christianity. from the over-growth of later ages. 

Overguilty, Overgun, etc. : sce Ovrr-. 

Overhair (@-vorhéex). [Oven- 8.) In fSur- 
bearing quadrupeds, the long straight hair that 


gtows over or beyond the fur. 

1879 M. M. Backus in Aneyel. Brit, VX. 836/2 Certain 
animals.. have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of another and longer covering, called the over- 
hair. 1880 Libr. Unio, Anowl. (NNO 1. 353 [Fors] differ 
widely in elegance of texture, delicacy of shade, aud fineriess 
of overhair. 

+Overhale,7v. Obs. [f. Oven-8, ete. + Hane e.t] 

L. @rans. ‘Yo draw over something asa covering. 

1579 Seensur Sheps. Cal. Jan. 75 Vhe frosty Night Iler 
mantle black through heaven gan ouerhaile [e/oss, drawe 
ouer}), 1641 Be. Mountacu ics & Alon. ii (1642 117 He 
was asa guide by night, so bee the starres of heaven, in 
overhailed darknesse. 

b, To cover, as with something drawn or laid 
over; const. wth. 

1470 Hennyson Vor. Fad. rit. (Cock & Fos xxvili, Now, 
worthie folk, suppois this be a fahill, And overheillit witn 
typis figurall, @rgio Dovatas AV d/aré 1. xii, ‘Jhat dois 
thame quhile ourhaiil with snaw and slcit. 

2. ‘To pull or drag across, [OvER- 10.] 

rs8t J. Neer Maddon's Aasie. Osor. 432, So doe they 
also..with their owne cable overhale themselves into an 
unrecoverable gulfe. 

8. ‘To turn over or revolve in the mind. [Over- 6.] 

3423 Jas. 1 Avagis QO. x, All myn auenture | gan oure- 
hayle. | /Ofd. elviti, Surancht furth the range | held a way, 
opre-hailing in my mynd From quhens I come, 

4. To overtake. Cf Ovenmtacn a. 3. [Over- 14] 

1536 Bettexnen Cron. Scot. Proheme Cosmogr. 313 For he 
that nold aganis his lustis suiue.. Rildisticht fast, and deth 
him sone outir hailis. 

5. ‘To pass over, disregard, overlook. [OvER- 5.] 

1g7t Safir. Poems Reform. xxvi. 65 And gif 3¢ dicid yat 
sunt will aithis ouirhaill, And will now keip nor git ebserue 
thair bands, ¢ 1600 Montcomerte Cherriz & S/a¢ 848 Thair 
be mae sences than the sicht; Quhilk 3¢ owre-hale for haste. 

6. ‘To harry, harass, molest, oppress. See HALE 
vl2b. [Over- 9.] 

21575 Piven. Oceurs, (1833) 217 Albeit the said quene of 
Ingland wald owirhaill for ane tyme ane pairt of this 
cuntrie. @1§78 Lixnesay (Pitscottie) CAson. Sot. xxt ii. 
(S.°1.S.) 1, 284 The realine was ewill gydit and ower haillit 
(UMS. 7. ovirhanlht] be my lord of Angus and his men. 161t 
Srevo Hist. Gt Brit. ix. iii. § 20. 444 So that his ouer-haled 
subjects fled daily out of the Realme, 

7. ‘Yo overpower, overmaster, [OVER- 21.] 

1581 Ricn Fareweél (Shaks. Soc.) 3 ‘}hough harebrained 
youth overhaled me for atyme. /ésu’, 203 That our fathers 
. Should bee so overhaled with the furie of their fonde and 
unbrideled affections, 1596 Harincton Udysses upon jar 
(1814) 54 Either passion devoareth bim, ambition overhaleth 
him. 1612 Drayton /'0/y-e/4, iii, 40 Hounds..'hat cold 
doth sildome fret, nor heat doth ouerhuile. 

8. Nant, = OVERHAUL @, 1. 

1691 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. xvi. 78 To coer Hale, 
is when a Rope is haled too stiff, to hale it the contrary 
way, thereby to make it more slack. 

9. Naui., ete. ‘Vo examine thoroughly: = Oven- 
HAUL @ 2. 

1748 Anson's Voy. w v. 42 Our next employment was.. 
overhaling our rigging. /éfdf. 11. ii. 134 Our best hands were 
sent..to overhale and fix her rigging. 1806-7 J, Berrsrorp 
Mtseries [dwn Life xiv. Wtrod., 1 want as. mach of your 
ear as you please, while I overhale ary tablets of Misery here. 

Tlence ¢ O-verhale sé. Obs. = OVERHAUL 56. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii, 133 We deferred the general over- 
hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Gloucester. 

Over-half, upper half; see OvEr- 1 d. 


+ O-ver-ha:nd, over hand, 54. Ods. [Pro- 
perly two words, OVER a. and Hlaxp sé. Cf. 
MUG, wber-, oberhant, Ger. ober-, tberhand.| The 
‘npperhand’; mastery, victory, superiority. (Usually 
obj. to get, Aave, or the like.) 

€1200 ORMIN 5458 To winnenn oferrhannd off uss. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 2482 Guendoleine hafde ba vfere hond [e 1275 ouere 
hond}, @ 1300 Cursor A. 2508 (Cott.) Fra pai had getea pe 
oner hand [Géré. ouerhand}) ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. exvu. 
iv, Eyther of them tryste the ouerhande to gette. 1524 
Warsev Let, do Pace in Strype Eccl, Ment. 1. App. xii. 25 
If he may have an overhande in Italy. 1535 Covernace 
tos. iv. 2 Theft and aduoutry have gotten the ouerhande. 
160z Warner Ald. Eng., Epit. 368 (Vhey] had sundrie 
ouerhands of the Northumbrian Danes. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2} s. v., ‘ To have the over-hand ', to obtain the mastery. 

Overhand, adv. and a. [f. Over prep. and 
adv. + Hann sh] 

A. adv. (o-verhand). +1. Over, upside down. 

1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 171 A man that aspired to 
be King, and woald subvert and turn all ovethand, 


+2. Ont of hand, aside. Oéds. 

3816 J. Wicson City of Plague u. iii. 146 The poor Or 
niggar ily, E put them overhand Ina somewhat careless way. 

3. With the hand over or above the object which 
it grasps; with the knuckles upwards in holding 
or throwing something; in Cricket and Baseball 
(with reference to bowling or pitching), with the 
hand raised above the shoulder; see 1. 2. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xxii, The spoonisnot generally 
used over-hand, but under | 1865 — Afus. #». 1. vi, He now 
‘chutebed his knife overhand and struck downward with it. 


OVER-HAPPY. 


4. Mining. From below upwards (in reference 
' 10 the working or ‘stoping’ of a vein), 
5. Needlework, Vu fo sew overhand =OVERSEW. 
B. adj. (owerhand), 1, Characterized by 
bringing the hand froin above downwards, O/s. 

1656 Eart. Mane. tr. Moceacpit's Adets. fr. Varnass. 
xxxvii, Men ..ofgencrous hearts, did aly writeinjuriesre- 
ceived from mean men, in Sand; but over-hand blows given 
by men of power, in Characters never to be blotted out, 

2. Crickel and Baseball, Of Lowling or pitching : 
Done with the hand raised above the shoulder: sce 
Bown zl 4. 

1870 Biainn Aacyed, Kar. Sports i. mt. § 454 The overhand 
bowling would appear likely to admit of dangerous abuse. 
tg01 A. Lancin Mlackiw. Jag. Oct. 490/2 England added 
the third stump, the straight bat, overland Lowlmng and 
other essentials. 

3. Vining. Of the working ofa vein: Perforincd 
from below upwards. 

4, Overhand kno: a simple knot made by pass- 
ing the end of a rope, string, ete. over the standing 
part and through the loop or bight so forme: 

18g0 RH. Dana Sef. Mast sxav. 134 Riggers’ scizings 
and overhand knots in place of uice seamanlike work. 1841 
— Seamen's Man. (1863) 36 An Overhand Knot. Pass the 
end of a rope vver the standing part, and though the bight. 

Overhand, 2. Needlework. arch. [f. phr to 
sew overhand (pies. A. 3).] ‘Yo oversew, sew over 
and over. 

1871 Hurrovans HW ake-Robin, Birds’ Nests (1824) 163 The 
mouth [of the Baltimore oriole’s ne-t] is henmued or over- 
handed with horse-hair. 1897 Marv Siricut in ¢ Avcage 
wldeane 8 Apr. 452,2 All little maids in our grandmother's 
day .. [learned] the art of hemming and ‘overhanding 4, 
stitching and felling. 

O-ver-ha-nded, a. [Oven- 28d, Over adv, 1.] 

1. Supplied with too many ‘hands ‘ or warkers. 

1765 Jéuseron Kustiion Wi. 5 Vhose children. .are new 
set ont tu trades..Lby widel means most trades are over. 
handed. 1886 /'al? Wall G. 27 Aug. 11/2 ' The trade is 
over-handed ', the men cry, ; 

2. \over-ha nded). With the hand over the object 
grasped ; in quot. as adv. =OvERUAND ade, 3. 

go Brune Angel. Kur. Sports § 454 Howled by an 
over-handed twist, 1852 Dickens Meat #/o, axvi, Vhe 
person ., tosses the money into the air, catches it over- 
handed, and retires, 

Over-handicapped, -handled : sce Over-. 

O-verha:ng, sé. [finext. Ch MHG, wherhane.J 
The tact of overhanging, or the extent to which 
something overhangs; a projection, a jutting ont ; 
also coner, an overhanging or projecting part. 
Chiefly Mz/. the projection of the upper parts of 
a ship, fore and att, beyond the water line. 

3864 Daily Tel. 19 Nov., Vhere was just time for the 
Hieutenant to lower the torpedo from its spar and pull the 
trigger, eaploding it right beneath the aver-hang of the Albe- 
marle. 1883 Standard 3 Aug. 5/6 ‘Ihe amphibious reptiles 
are prevented from escaping by the overbang of the rim of 
the basin, 1892 Fie/d 19 Nov. 79241 She [a yacht) hasa con- 
siderable overhang of how. Such overhang..is only of 
advantage in rough water sailing. 

Overhang (évorhe'y,, 2. 
overhung. [Ovenr- 1, 3, 8 

hangen, Ger. tiberhangen.] 

1. wens. To hang over (something); to Le 
suspended above; ta ptoject or jut ont above. 
(Also said hyperbolically of a steep slope or hill, 
ete., in relation to what is at the foot of it.) 

1599 Susans. f/en. 1%, ut. i. 13 As femefully, as doth a 
galled Rucke O're-hang and iutty bis confounded Base. 
1628 Sin W. Mure Doomesday 426 Caught vp, when on 
immortall wings, ‘I'v aire this stage which ouerhings. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xiv. 4 With cliffs and nodding furests over-hung. 
1805 Wornsw. Maggoner 1. 165 Sky, hill, and dale, one 
dismal room..overhung with gloom. 1875 Jowett fale 
(ed, 2) WT. 327 Ascend the hill which overhangs the city, 

b. fg. ‘To Le as if about to fall upon; to 


| impend over; to threaten. 

| 1653 Missena 96 What mischiefe might overhang him and 
Nissena. 1890 Sfectatur 17 May, As if life were always 
overhung by a possibility almost as depressing as a known 
liahility to madiiess. 4 

2. intr. To hang over; to project beyond the 
base; to jut oul above. 

1667 Maton /*. £. 1. 547 The rest was craggie cliff, that 
overhung Stillas it rose, impossible to climbe. 1703 T. N. 
Cily & CG. Curchaser 29 When it leans towards you, they 
say itover-hangs. 1887 Ilissev //odiday on Road 174 The 
sea keeps eating the cliffs away here, Do you notice yonder 
how they averhiung ? 

3. ¢rans. To cover or adorn with hangings. 

1832 Cartyie Sard. Aes. 1. iv, Neither is any Drawing. 
room a Temple, were it never so begilt and overhung. 

4, To support from above: see OVERHUNG 3. 
Tlence Overha'nging wé/.5b., the action of the 


Pa. t. and pple. 
Ch Du. over- 


verb, also concer, something that overhangs ; fA/.a., 


that overhangs. 

1548-67 Tuomas /fal Dict., Pendice, the ouerhangynge 
or holowe of arocke. 1602 Suaks. //avt. 1. it, 312, Look 
you, this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, fretted 
with golden fire, 1778 |W. Marsuace| A/inutes Agric. 
13 Oct. 1776, Fle trimmed-back the over-hangings of tbe 
outside furrow of a fiekl of wheat, 1860 Tyxvati. Glace 1. 
ix, 63, T descended, and found my friend beneath an over- 
hanging rock. 

O-ver-ha-ppy, ¢. [Over- 25, 28.] Happy 
beyond measure ; too happy. % 


OVER-HARD. 


1577 St. Aug. Manual (Longman) 24 But overhappy shuld 
1 be, might [ once atteine to sing’a song myself. 1602 
Snaxs. /fas2. Wh ii. 232 Happy, in that we are nnt ouer- 
happy. 1742 Ricwarnson J’amela WL. 119 What Pleasure 
can those over-happy People taste, who never knew that of 
Hunger or ‘Thirst? [1804 see Over adv. 11.) 

Over-harassed, etc. : see OvER- 27 b. 

O-ver-ha-rd, 2. and adv, [OveER- 28, 30.} 

A. adj. Too hard; exeessively hard. 

1538 Starkey England u. iii, 197 How be hyt, thys 
semyth ouer-hard to punnysch the chyld for the fatherys 
offence. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay Ep. Ded. 1 A nea 
great enterprise, and (in the judgement of most men) aver- 
hard. 3851 Trexcu Stud. Words v. 149 Ben Jonson is 
overhard on ‘neologists', 1854 Wuittier Horces 25 Thy 
task may well seem over-hard. 

B. adv. Too hard, 

1677 Giupin Desronol. (1267) 46 He will not urge it over- 
hard. 1826 Scott If ‘codst. xxii, ‘That ibe party had been 
over-hard travelled. 

So O-ver-ha'rdenv.; O-ver-ha‘rdly adv. ; O'ver- 
ha‘rdness. 

(a1568 Ascuam Scholem. t (Arb.) 39 Not stamering, Or 
nner hardlie drawing forth wordes.] 1582 T. Watson Centurie 
of Lone xxxvi. Aeading, He blameth her oue:hardnes of 
heart, and the froward constellation of his owne natiuitie. 
1610 Hontann Camden's Brit. (1637) 6 Not onely too farre 
fetched, hut also over-hardly streined. a16gr Boye (J.), 
It was brittle like over-hardened steel. 


O-ver-ha'rdy, 2. (Over- 28.] Too hardy; 
overbold. So O'ver-ha'rdiness. 

{e1330 R. Brussx CAron. (1810) 23 Pot Alfride his broper 
sede to pe hataile, He was oner hardy, be Danes he gan 


assaile. 1393 Lanot. 2. P/ C. tv. 300 Ich halde hym oner 
hardy oper elles nouht trewe.] 1589 Aare Prt, Leve & 
Fortune w.iv Hazl. Dodsley VI. 162 Hid under cloak of 
over-hardy love. aigg2 Greene Selfmius 823 To resist 
them, were over-hardiness, 1623 MILTON /’s, CxxxV1. 70 And 
lurge-lim'd Og he did subdue, With all his over hardy crew. 

+Overha‘rl,7. ¢. Oés. [Lf OveR-9 + Harnz.?] 

L. ¢rans. Vo harass; to oppress; to handleronghily. 

1535 Stewary Crox. Scot, UI. 20 Tane wes the tonn 
that tyme and all ouirharld. 1370 Safir, Poems Reform. 
xiii. 27 Suin time be tratouris ar Innocentis onerharld. a 1578 
[see Overuace 6]. 1582 Sin J. Meuvit Diary (1829) 88 
‘Thair bread winner, thair houonr, thair estimation, all was 
gean, giff Aristotle sould be 5a owirharled in the heiring of 
thair schollars. 

2. «To handle, treat of, relate’ (Jam.\. 
arsoo Colkelbie Sow 1. 429 ‘Bannatyne M5.) Thay war in 
the ext warld, As is heir breacly ourharid. 
+Overharry, 2. Obs. [OvER- 9, 23.] 

1. intr, or abso. To pass over with devastation, 
1600 R. C, Frande's Hist, Huagary 22 Though the 
enemies should ouerharrie from Mohacz vato Poson. 

2. trans. To harry or worry beyond measure, 

1579-80 Noatn /Vutarch (1895) 11. 74 His army was con- 
tinnally curmoyled and overharried. 1665 J, Weun Sfone- 
Meng (1723) 167 ‘The English over-harried with the former 
long Troubles..suhmitted willingly to his Power. 

O:ver-ha‘rsh, @. [Over- 28] ‘loo harsh. 
So O'ver-ha'rshly adv. ; O-ver-ha'rshness. 
21639 Witatecey Prototypes t. xi. (1640) 144 Good people 
ure apt to be overharsh to them that wrong them. /du7. xx. 
203 Overharshnesse towards others for faults which we finde 
in’them. 1668 Il, More Div. Dial um. xvi. (1713) 136 
That they be not over-harshly censorious. 1867 “Tkot.ore 
Claverings xxxv, He took..a delight in being thus over- 
harsh in his harshness to her. 

O-ver-ha'ste, 54. (GveEr- 29b.] 
haste, excessive haste. 

61374 Cuaucer Jroydus 1. 972 But if Grerines Or over- 
hast aur bothe labour shend, ©1626 Bacon Sy/va § 525 We 
would not have (readers]..account it strange or thinke that 
itis an over-haste, 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. xii, 89, 1 escaped 
with a wounded hand, cansed by over-haste. 

So O:ver-ha‘ste v.; O:ver-hasten v. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 335 Vit sit it wel that thou eschuie 
That thon the Court noghtoverhaste. 1608 'Torsrti Serpents 
Yo Rdr., If I had not been overhastened in the business, 
1895 Daily News 10 Jan. 5/7 Not to overhasten matiers. 

O-ver-ha'sty, a. [OveER- 28.] Too hasty; 
tash, preeipitate. 

(c1400 tr. Secreta Seeret, Gov. Lordsh. 111 Be noght ouer 
hasty yn pi werkys.]_ 1871 Gotoine Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 28 
Least any man should bee overhastie and swift in judgment. 
160a Suaks. //ant. Ut. li. §7 Our o're-hasty Marriage. 1615 
Crooks Body of Man 254 ‘Whe safest way is not to be oner- 
liasty to burie women..for some haue becne knowne so tong 
after their supposed deaths to reuiue. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 
288'The Fallacy of over-hasty generalization is very frequent. 

So O-ver-ha‘stily adv. ; O-ver-ha‘stiness. 
61440 Facob's Well 144 Whan pou etyst oner-hastely, 25 
it were an hownd. 1571 Gouoine Galvin on Ps. W. 23 ‘The 
vyce of over-hastynesse cannot otherwyse bee corrected. 
3577-87 Hotinsurp Chron, fist. fing. vit. xi. heading, 
Manie of the Normans pursuing the Englishe ouerhastilie 
procure their owne death, 1844 Stancey Arnold (1858) I. 
i, 147 The defect of occasional over-hastiness, 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Isl, 522 When he over-hastily condemns it. 

Over-haught, -haughty: see Over- 28. 

Overhaul (@:varhg'l), v. [Ovenr- =, 14.] 

1. Nau, trans. To slacken (a rope) by pulling 
in the opposite direction to that in whieh it is 
drawn in hoisting; to release and separate the 
blocks of (a tackle) in this way. 

1626 Cart. Suitu Aceid. Fag. Scamen 28 Hawle off your 
ley sheats, overhawle the ley bawlin, ease your mayne brases. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 158 Having so many times to 
stop, overhawl, and flit,..the work aaa not go an very 
speedily. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh. 5. Vu A tackle 
when released is overhauled. To get a fresh purchase, 


Too great 


| 


| 
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ropes are overhauled, To reach an object, or take off strain, 
weather-braces are overhauled, 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 61 Overhaul the bights down, 

2. Naut. and general, Yo pull asunder for the 
purpose of examining in detail; to investigate or 
examine thoroughly (e.g. with a view to repairs, 
ete). Cf Haun rb. 

1705 J. Locan in Pa. //ist. Soc, Mem. X. 63 To appoint 
any person to overhaul! these papers and accounts. 1743 
Berwecey & Cussins Voy. S. Seas 4 The People were 
ne leally employ'd in over-hauling the Rigging. | /déd. 89 
To-day I over-han!’d the Powder, and tid the Lieutenant 
that had twenty-three half Barrels in Store. 1800 JerFer- 
son IF rit, (1859) 1V. 324 We have..decided in Senate on 
the motion for overhauling the editor of the Aurora. 1830 
De Quincey in Slackw. Mag. XXVIII. 673 Mis own ex- 
pressions of ‘overhaul’, for zeestigate, and ‘attackable', 
are in the lowest style of colloquial slang. 1884 Mrs. C. 
Prarn Zere xiii, The drains. .are being overhauled. 

3. Naut, (rarely tvansf.) To overtake, come up 
with; to gain upon, See OVERHALE uv 4. 

1793 Smuaton Edystoue f.. § 266 The tide had overhauled 
us, and driven ns to the eastward of our proper mooring- 
place. 1836 Marrvat Jidsh. Easy xix, We shall fall in 
with plenty of Loats and vessels if we coast it up to Palermo, 
and they may overhaul ns, 1867 Suvtu Satlor's Word-dk, 
sv. A ship overhauls another in chase when she evidently 
gains upon her. 1886 /ad/ Aad? G. 27 Sept. 10/2 The empty 
Carriages were..overhauled by a down fast goods train, 
which ran with great violence into the excursion train, 

llence Overhau‘ler ; Overhauling 7'4/. sé. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Overhauling. 1809 
Mackin Gif Blas vu. xv.(Ruldg,) pra The most aggravating 
circumstance..was the overhauling of his accounts, 1860 
Tomtnson Useful Arts, (Textile abr, Paper 12 The rags 
undergo another careful examination hy women called aver- 
Jookers, or over-haulers, 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Dee., 
The wholesale overhauling and threatened turning npside 
down of existing tariff conditions, 

Overhaul (d:varhdl), 56 [f prec] The 
action, or,an act, of overhauling; a thorough 
examination orscrutiay, esp. with a view to repairs. 

1826 Cart. BB. Hare Tey, Leo-Choo 1. i. 28 In the conrse 
of this overhaul, 10 which 1 most willingly submitted, they 
lighted on a pocket compass. 1891 /.adour Cominission 
Gloss., Overhani, the survey made by the Board of Trade 
inspector or o:her Goverument Official when a ship is about 
to undergo repairs. 

+Orver-ha:ving, ffi.a. Obs. [fOver-28 + 
lavine ffi. a.]  Mlaving or inclined to have too 
much; greedy, avaricions. 

ax600 Yooxer Eccl, Pol. vu. xxiii. § 5 No cause there 
was, why that which the clergy had shonld in any man's 
eye seem too much, unless God himself were thought to be 
of an over-having disposition. 

Overhead (sce below), adv., 56., a. Forms: 
see Oven and Ilkap. [The phrase over head 
written as one word: see OVER- 31, 32, 33-J 

A. adv. (duvathe'd). 

1, Above one’s head; oa high, aloft; up in the 
air or sky, esf. ia or near the zenith; oa the floor 
or story above. (See also Heap sd. 37 a.) 
ggz in W. HH. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford og Tyinler 
owerhedde, as rafters and lathes. 1667 Mitton /”. 7. t. 784 
Over head the Moou Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine {178g) 
Vyiv, le is..hung over-head in the..cabin, 1884 W. C, 
Suita AiLérostan i. i. 4g Like the merle That sees a gled 
o'erhead. 

b. So that the water or other surrounding sub- 
stance is over one’s head; so as to be compleicly 
submerged or immersed; also fg. (See Over 
prep. 3; UWean sé. 37 b, 39 b-) 

1653 [see Lean sé. 37b). 1706 Kef. upon Ridicule 110 
Wer Husband was over-head in Debt, 1782 Priestury 
Corrupt. Chr. MM. vit. 69 [They thought] ic indecent to plunge 
persors over-head in water. 1816 J. Watson City of Plague 
It v. 20 This standing overhead within a grave Hath made 
me colder than an icicle. 

+2, In cach case, one with another, together. 
Obs, (Cf. Ger. aiberhaufpt.) esp. b. Taken together, 
or one with another; reckoned per head, Se. 

¢ 1000 AExFric J/on2. 1. 30 Pact cele man ofer heafod sceolde 
cennan his gebyrde. ¢xg00 Maunvev. (Roxh.) xxv. 119 
Sum tyme it rliesiepat Te cuildee wendez togyder in a 
campany, and paire men menged owerheued (ALS, Cote. 
Titus her folk ben all medled in fere]. 1504-6 Le. Treas. 
Ace, Scot, Vl, 89, xxvj elne carsay blew, rede, guhit and 
sallow;..ilk elne ilijs. viijd. our hede. 1547 in W. Hunter 
Biggar & Lo. Fleming xxiv. (1862) 312, xxxij score vilj 
sheep, price of the piece overheid. 1799 J. Rouretson 
Agric: Perth 516 The rent, over-head..was under 1s. 6d. 
per acre, 1824 Scott SZ, Ronan's i, Just a Scots pint 
overhead ..and no man ever saw them the wanr o't. 

+3. Headlong, precipitately. Obs. 

1578 Taxpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 77 
Quhat mischeif befallis them that runes owerheid to ony 
porpois witht ont regaird or foirsight to god or man. 

+B. sb. Old term of Fence: ayp. A blow over 


the head. Oés. 

13.. K. Alis. (Laud MS.) 738 5 Wel hij figtten on pe pleyn 
Wib tresgat, wib reremeyn Wib ouerhened & wip stook 
Aiper on opere be swerd sa shook. 

C. adj, (Gwvarhed). 

1, Placed or situated overhead, or at some distance 
above the ground. (In mechanics also applied to 
driving mechanism plaeed above the object driven, 
or to a machine having sueh mechanism.) 


1874 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 11, 68 The bell and 
hopper are suspended froman overhead railroad track. 1875 


OVERHEAT. 


Kutout Dict, Mech, Overhead-gear, driving-gear above 
the object driven,. Overhead Steantvengine, an engine in 
which the cylinder is above the crank, the thrust motion 
being downward. 1884 Law Vimes Ref. LI. 160/2 A 
telephone company were the owners of certain overhead 
wires, 1895 Finnak's Stand. Dict., Overhead check, same as 
Overcheck, 1898 Westm, Gaz. 26 Feb. 6/3 Efforts are being 
made to introduce overhead wire electric tramways into 
London and the suburbs. P 

2. Applicable to one with another; ‘all-round mS 
general, average: see A. 2. 

189x Law Tines XCII. 188/2 To give a fair overhead 
sample of the wheat. 1892 Pa// Mal/G. 3 Aug. 3/3 An over- 
head or, of so inuch per ton [for parcels] leaving Euston, 

Over-heady: see OvrrR- 28. 

+ Overhea'l,v. Ods. [f Over- 8+ Hearv.1] 
trans, To heal (a wound or sore) over the surface. 
llence + Overhealer Ods.,one who or that which 


heals superficially. : 

1gso Dx. Somerset in Coverdale's Spir. Perle Pref. (1588) 
Aivb, All Medicines of the sonle..not haning that clenser 
with them, be but overhealers. 1560 A. L. tr. Caloiws Foure 
Serm. Songe Ezech. Epist., Which so overheale the wound 
that it festreth and breaketh out afresh, 1601 HoLtann 
Pliny U1. 265 When any wound or sore is over healed. 

Overheap (éuvarhép), v. [Oven- 25,8. Ch 
Ger. aberhdufen.} 

1. trans. To heap up or acenmulate to excess. 

¢ 1480 tr. De /initatione m. xxxv. 103 To restore all binges, 
not only holy, but also abundantly & overhepid. 1830 Pusey 
Mist. Enguiry UW. 433 1s dicta classica (overheaped as they 
are) were published by Reineceius. 

2. To overlay with a heap or large quantity; to 
load, charge, or fill to excess by or as by heaping. 

1549 Coverdate, etc. Erasmt. Par. Titus 3 Y¥* knowledge 
of tructh which among y@ Ethnikes was ouer heaped with 
the innencions of mans wysedom. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit, 1. 522 Ouver-heaped with honourable benefits. 1831 
CarLyLe Sav. 1 viii, Overheaped with shreds and tatters. 

Overhear (d«varhies), v. (OE. oferhieran: 
see OVER- 75, 16, 15, 20.} 

In OF, oferhigran appears as (1)=hear (simply), (2)=not 
listen, disregard, disobey; the latter sense is found also 
with MHG. séerftaven and MDu. overhéren; Kilian has 
© oner-hooren audire (hear), mod.Du. overhooren hear, hear 
one his lessons, mod.G. tiderhdren miss hearing, fail to 
hear or catch; also, hear (a lesson) through, Mod.Eng, over 
hear wasapp. a new combination in 16th c., meaning perhaps 
hear over or Seyom the intended reach of the voice ; or, 2 
cxcess of the wsual degree’: see quot. 1579-80 in sense 3.) 

+1. ¢rans. Not to hearken to; to disregard, dis- 
obey. (OE.) 

6893 K. rrrep Ores, m. x. § 3 Swa he wr..para goda 
biscepum ofethirde. /did. av. xi. § 2 Hie..purh his lare 
oferhierdon pam godum. 

+2. To hear; to hear through. ds. 

c893 K. Ztrrep Ores. 1. xii. §4 And eac pet se wbeling 
agder hafde, ze bis plegan ge his gewill, bonne he para 
manna tintrego oferhierde. a 1300 Cursor AT. 11332 (Cott; 
For gladnes he gaf a cri pat all onerherd fat stade him bi 
(Gott. oner herde; Zr. 4., herde]. €1325 Childhood of 
Yesus 443 His Maister schal heo Zachanie, Pat him schal 
techen of clergie; Al ore lawe he hauez oner herd, Of him 
he may beo wel i lered. ¢1g400 Desf, Vvoy 11004 Panta- 
silia the pride of Pirrus over herd. 

3. To hear (speech or utterance) that is not 
intended to reach one’s ears; to hear (a speaker) 
without his intention or knowledge, 

1549 Latimer qth Serm. bef, Edu. VI. (Arb.) 117 He [1.d. 
Seymour before his execution) turnes me to the leue- 
tenauntes seruaunte, and sayeth ‘ Byd my seruaunte spede 
the thynge that he wottes of. Wel, the worde was oner 
heard, 1579-80 Nortu Péutarch (1676) 658 Cato over-heard 
them, for indeed his hearing was very quick. 1588 Suiaks. 
LL. LE. WW. iti. 130, E should blush..‘l'o be ore-heard. 1660 
I". Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 312, | fell into lamentations, 
till my Brother-in-law over-heard me, 1712 S1EELE Sfpect. 
No. 422 ®2 He whispered a Friend the other Day, so as to 
be overbeard_by a youn Officer. 1858 Froupr //zsé. Eng. 
I}. xv. 310 Whe English government had agents in Rome 
whose business was to overhear conversations. 


4. nonce-use. To hear told over, or over again. 

1588 Snans. L. L. 1. v. it 9s, I stole into a neighbour 
thicket by, And oner-heard, what you shall oner-heare. 

llence Overheard ///. a., Overhea'ring 747. 5. ; 
also Overhea‘rer, one who overhears, 

1652 Lovepav tr. Calprenede's C ‘assandra u, 88 To avoid 
overhearers ina matter of that secrecy, 1832 Miss Mitrorp 
Visdage Ser. V. (1863) 503 This is the third time..that I have 
appeared in the vey equivocal character of an over-hearer. 
1883 Daily News 25 Sept. 2/2 The overhearing [in telephones] 
..ig due to the fact that the electric current passing over one 
wire induces a similar current in its neighbour in a reverse 
direction. : 

Overheat (devarhi't), 56. [OVER- 29.] Too 
great heat, excessive heat ; overheated condition. 

1899 T. Mfouret] Siéwormes 59 Colde sometimes kills 
them, sometimes oner-heate. 1626 [see Over-cop sd.) 1885 
Pall BallG.11 Mar. 9/1 The cause of the fire is attributed 
to Soverheat of gas stove’. 

b. fig. Lxcessive ardour, 


ete. (cf. HEAT sé. 11). 

cr6qo J. Suvtn Lives Berkeleys (1583) L. 379 The aver- 
heat and boldnes of whose ill-guided manhood. 1756 Mes. 
F. Brooke Old Maid No. 10. 72 An over-heat of temper. 
3870 J. H. Friswens. Med. Men of Lett. iv. 85 This author 
has an overheat and vigorous fertility in his invention. 

Overheat (suvarht), 7 [OvER- 27; ef. Ger. 
tiberheisen.| trans. To heat too much, heat to 


excess, make too hot. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. 


fervour, vehemence, 


R. vit. tiv. (1495) 281 The 


OVERHEATED. 


leprouse pacyent shall beware of meetes..that ouerheetyth 
the blood. 1580 Sinxev /’s. xx1t. ix, Whose hart,. like wax 
oreheated, Doth melt away. 1657 Vorth's Plutarch, Add, 
Lives (1676) 76 Fearing lest he should endanger his life by 
overheating himself, 1785 Mrs. Astrev Led. in A/rs. Delany's 
Corr. Ser. us. UT. 408 You will be discreet, and not over. 
heat yourselfin dancing. 1866 Mrs. Cartycn Lett. HT. 333 
Furnaces overheated in casting Landseer's ‘great lion‘. 

b. jig. Toexcite to excessive warmth of feeling, etc, 

a 1667 Cowcey Ode Ld. Broghill's Verses v, Whea it were 
dangerous for me To be o'er-heat with praise! 1682 N. O. 
foilean's Lutrin 1 133 So stornv'd the Prelate, with his 
Dream o'rg-heated. 

Hence Sverheated ppl.a.; Overheating 76/. 54. 

1612 Woovatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 188 An overheating 
or boyling in the blood by reason of the hot humors. 1660 
Inceto Sentiv. §& Ur. tt. (1682) 115 To give the over-heated 
Earth leave to cool it self. 1872 lippon Alem. Nelig. v. 
183 Like children, with overheated imaginations. 1875 
Kyicur Dict. Mech. Overheating pipe, a pipe through 
which steam is caused to pass in order to be superheated. 

Overheave (évorhiv), v. (OL, had oferhedban 
(only in sense ‘to pass over’); cf. OIG. ubarhepfan, 
-heven to pass over, leave out, refl, to exalt onc- 
self, Goth. (refl.) wfarhafjan to exalt oneself; f. 
Over-?5 + Heavev, The mod. sense 4 (OVER- 
21) has no connexion with the earlier senses.] 

tl. trans. To pass over, neglect, omit. Obs. 
< B93 K. Eerep Ores. 3. viii. § 4 le wat geare, pret ic his 
sceal her felaoferhebhan [praterire], 924 Laws of Edward 
c. 8 (21) (Schmid) Gif hit hwa Stethetbes bete swa we ar 
cweedon. 13.. Fody 4 Soul 61 in Afap's Poems (Canden) 
34t The pore eoden al besyde For ever hem thou over-haf, 
¢ 1330 R. Brusxe CAron. (1810) 245 Rightfulle dume he gaf 
on foles for ber misdede, No man be ouerhaf, bot alle porgh 
lawe xede.  /6yid. 295 Oure Kyng Sir Edward ouer lititle he 
gaf, Tille his barons was hard, onerhipped pam ouerhaf. 

+ 2. (?) To overcome, conquer. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne (/andi. Synnv 6gt1 A sykenes hym oner 
haf. ¢1330 — Chron, Hace (Rolls) 13754 So harde strokes 
fre Bretons gaf, Pe Romayns route al ouer-haf, 

+3. To lift or raise above something else; to 


exalt. Obs. [Oven 1 (5).] 

21300 F. E. Psadter 'xxili). 16 Over-hoven sal be Over Yban 
his fruyte. 

4. reft. To overstrain oneselfin heaving or lifting. 

1808 Med. Froud. XTX. so2 A Hernia. .which was. .increased 
.. by overheaving himself, in carrying water. 

O-ver-hea'vy, « [Oven- 28.] Too heavy; 
of excessive weight. So O-ver-hea‘viness. 

[1503 Dunpar Zea Martit WV. 165 [It] wes berdin our 
hevy. 1533 ‘More Debell, Salem Wks. 993 Hf they be not 
ouer heany they may beare theim home, and those that be 
to heauy..tye ropes to theyr tailes and draw them home.] 
1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. vu. xxv. § t. 308 King Ethelred 
..set his seeming ouer-heauy Crowne vpon his Nephew 
Keureds head. 1622 Matyxes Anc. Law-Aferch, 417 The 
reformation of the ouerheaninesse of our pound weight Troy 
in the Fower. 1657 [see Over-ttot}. 

Overheghere, -hejzere: see OVER-HIGH. 

O-ver-hei'ght, 53. rare. [Over- 29.) Ex- 
cessive heiyht. Also +O-ver-hel'ght v. Odés. 
[Over- 22b], éazs. to surpass in height, fig. to 
excel; O:ver-hei'ghten v. [OVER- 22, 27], ta 
= prec, (ofs.); b. to heighten too mueh. 

1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. vir xi. (1623) 263 The greatnesse 
of his Port, that inuch in her eyes ouer-heighted her 
husbands. ¢1621 Cnapsan /éfiad tt. 411 So Agamemnon 
Jove that day made overheighten clear That heaven-bright 
army. 1664 Power £24. PAilos. 1.63 Subterraneous Damps 
do sometimes..grow to that over-height of fermentation, 
that they fire of themselves. Afod. Such expressions do not 
merely heighten the effect, they over-beighten it. 

Over-heinous: sec Over- 28. 

+ Overhe'ld, v. [f. Over- 3, 6+ Hen v.] 

1. intr. To bend, slope, incline, or fall over. 

ax400-s0 Alexander 726 Full hize bingis ouer-heldis to 
held oper-quile [(Daé/, MS. Tbe hyest thyng rapest heldes 
ober while). 

2. trans. To ponr over or across. 

1382 Wycur Jer. xiviii, 11 He restede in drestis, ne is 
onerheld [1388 sched ont] fro vessel in to vessel. 

Overheld, pa. t. and pple. of OvERHOLD. 

+ Overherle, v. Obs. Also Se. -heild. (OF. 
oferhelian to cover over, conceal, f. of¢7-, OvER- 
3+ Tene v., Hemp v.J ¢rans. To cover over, 
Hence tOverhe:ling v7. sd, 

a@ 1050 Liber Scintill. xiii. (1889) 144 Reaf..na to fazer- 
nysse ac for nedbehefe aferhclincge. ¢1200 Trin, Coll. 
Hom. 2 Min shamfastnesse .. ouer-heled min bend ofte. 
erg enryson Mor. Fad. in. (Cock & Fox) xxviii, Ane 
fabill, ..ouerheillit with typis figurall. 1513 Douctas @£nets 
s. iv. 17 Ane wode abnife ourheildis with his rank bewis. 

Overhelm, -helped, eic.: see OVER-. 

t+ Overhe nt, v. Obs. [f. Over- 14+ Hentz] 
trans. ‘To lay hold upon; to overtake. 

e1330 R. Rrunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) g115 (Petyt MS.) 
When al were slayn bey niot ouerhent, ‘Io Wynchestre sire 
Vter went. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 18 But she so fast 
pursewd, that him she tooke..Als his faire Leman flying 
through a brooke She overhent, 1596 df. v. x. 36 The 
hindmost in the gate he overhent. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer 
xxv, When Pharbus..clears the Sky with Vapours overhent, 


+O-verhe:r, -herre. 04s. [f. Oven- 2b + 
Her sd., lord.] pees lord, overlord. 


¢€1230 Halt Merd. are ouerherren witid ham, 

Overhie (duarhai-), 7. 204s. [f. Over-22 (14), 
4 + Hinz.tohaste. (OE. had oferiigian in sense 
‘overreach ’.)] 
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lL. trans. To overtake by hastening after. Sc. 

1375 Barsovr Bruce wt. 737 Bot the kingis folk that..war 
Dehuer off fute, thaim gan our-hy. cxgz0 Avow. Arthur 
xix, He prekut_onte prestely, And aure-hiet him radly. 
1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. (1858) 1. 145 Quhome tha ouir- 
hyit into ony place, Tha dang thame doun as dourlie as 
tha docht. 1634-5 Mary Spencer “evdence in Cat. State 
fafers, She would run along after it to overtake it, and did 
overye it sometimes. 1652 Urqunart Jee? Wks, (1834) 
182 Which of us should overhye the other in celerity. 1749 
Croorsnaxk //ist. |. 395 (Jara) At last one of the best 
niounted overhighed the postilion. 1834 Hoaa in Mraser's 
Mag. VX. 276 Augus., with bis long strides began to vverhie 
Campbell. 

b. To leave behind hy hastening on. rare. 

@ 1621 Fretcner Ib'rld-goose Chase 1. i, Within this eight 
hours I took leave of him, And over-hied him, having some 
slight business That forced me out o' th’ way. 

4. intr, Yo pass over swiltly (as lime). vare. 

158z Staxvuurst Eneis ut. 86 Nor yee was mydnight 
overhyed, when that Palinurus, From bed nimblye fleeth. 

O:ver-hi-gh, @. and adv. [Ol oferhéah : sce 
Over. 25, 28. Cf MIIG., Ger. mécrhoch.)  Ex- 
ceedingly high; too high (47. and fiz.). 

&. adj. a1000 Runic Poen: 26(Gr.) sc byp oferheah, eldum 
dyre. c1z00 Orin reo6r, & tate wass oferrheh Gall Unnficle 
modignesse. 1508 Dunnar #épftine 188 And off beswakkit 
with ane ourhie tyd. 1587 Gotpixe De Mornay xxxiv. 541 
To esteeme more the bookes that are darke by reason of 
their ouerhigh stile. 1642 Ln. Mountact: in Aucciench 
ASS, (list. MSS. Comm.) I. 300 Things may be carrivd 
with an over-high hand. 1897 Darly News 31 Deo. 8/3 
Lefore the sun was overhigh is the heavens. 

b. ade. 15997 Hooker Aecd. Jol. v. Ixxvi. § 5 Men ouer- 
high exalted cither in honor, or in power, 1627 Prayron 
Miseries Q. Margt. 70 Their Ambition looking vuerhie. 

So t+ Overhigher (-hejere a., usec to render 
L. superior; Over-hi'ghly acd/:. 

1382 Wveutr Yo xkxi. 21 What } saz me in the 3ate 
overhezere. 1614 Rateicu dist. Word 596 Neither of these 
two Authors is ouer-highly commended of trustinesse. 

+ Overhi-gh,~. Ods. [Oven- 27, 25: cf. MIIG. 
tiberhochen.| trans. a. To lift or raise too high. 
b. To exalt supremely (tr. L.. superexaltdre Vulg.) 

1340 Hameo.e Prose 7. (1866) 8 Pat sche be noghte 
lyghily ouer-heghede in the ayre of wynde. ¢1380 Wycrir 
Sed irks. WL. 62 (Benedictte) Herie ye and overe-hize 3 
him ia al tyme..bat ping overhisip anobir bing pat seip it 

assip alle chere cremturis: and so overhisinge, propirly is 
ovynge proprid to God. /érd, 66, etc. 

Over-hill, a. andadv. [Over- 32, 31.J 

A, adj. (orver-hill). a. Situated or dwelling 
beyond a hill or hills. b, The route of which is 
across the hills. B. adv. (over-hi'll), Over the hill. 

1765 HI. Timsrrnake Jen. ‘Vitle-p. IHlustraled with an 
Accurate Map of their Over-hill Settlement, 1895 J. Wixsox 
Mississ, Basin 183 To prepare the way for a revival of this 
over-hill trade. 1901 Dundee Advert. 7 June 4 Vhis ridge 
divides the underhill and the overhill men. Overhill, to the 
south, they raise corn and sheep; underhill, to the surth, 
they are graziers and dairy folk. 

+ Overhill, z. Obs. [f. Over- 8 + Hin #1] 
érans. ‘To cover over, cover ups = OVERHELE 2 

21300 #. E. Psalter xiii, 16 Schenschipe of mi face over. 
lild me ai. ¢ 1440 Ane. Cookery in Heusch. Ord. (1790) 460 
Overhille the flesshe with the syrippe. 1553 Barn Cardiner's 
De vera Obed. Gvjb, He..thinketh he lyeth closely in 
couert, as though his sides were overhilled. 1608 1, Jonson 
Alasque Beauty, Vhy haire, thy beard. .ore-hil'd with snow, 

A; Overhi'p, v. Obs. [f. Over- 5 + Hip al 
Cf MHG. aberhiipfen.} trans. To hop over; 
always fig. to pass over, pass by, omit, miss, ‘skip’. 

31330 -R. Brusxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 64 For Mayster 
Wace pe Latyn alle rymes, pat Pers ouerhippis many tymes, 
c1ggo f'vomp. Parz, 372/2 Ovyr hyppyn, or ouer skyppyn, 
-.omitio, 1513 DouGtas nets 1. Prot. 154 Uhe thre first 
bukis he hes ourhippit quyte. 1600 Hoitann Livy v. xiv. 
189 Excellent men..whorn to passe by and ouerhip, they 
thought the people would have ne ashamed. 16081. Hur. 
ton oud Pt. Def. Ministers’ Reas. Ref. Subser.65 When 
they come to the genealogies in S. Matthew & S, Luke, over- 
hipp the places, pretending they are a ranck of hard words. 

b. adsol. or intr. 

¢1300 in Langtoft's Chron. in Pol, Songs (Camden) 303 For 
he haves overhippede, hise tipet is typpede, hise tabard es 
tome. 1377 Lance. #. #2. DB. xv. 379 Wher-fore 1 am 
afered of folke of holikirke, Lest bei ouerhuppen as other 
don in offices & in houres, 1483 Caxton Quatnor Serni. 
(Roxb) 2t They must also in the quere red and synge wyth 
«.deuocion of soule, not ouerhippyng ne momblyng. 

Overhip, adv. : see OvER- 31. 

O:ver-hi't,v. [Over- 27,13.) trans, a, To 
‘hit’ or affect unduly (with adversity, etc.). b. 
To hit beyond the mark aimed at; to go beyond 
instead of exactly hilting. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 173 The Captain..being 
over-hit with bets, rushed ioto the presence of his Creator. 
1868 BrowntnGc Agamemnon 796 How ought I revere thee, 
—nor yet overhitting Nor yet underbending the grace that 
is fitting? i 

Overhohe, variant of Overuow, Ods. 

t+ Overho'ld,v. Ods. rare. [OK had oferheal- 
dan to hold over, delay to do, neglect; but the 
17th c, senses were new formations. ] 

L. trans. To over-estimate; to hold at too high 
arate. [OveEn- 27.] 

1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. iii. 142 If he ouerhold his price 
so much, Weele none of him. 

2. Tohold back, withhold, restrain. (Cf. OFHOLD.) 

1627 Sanorexson Servz. I, 258 It was God that over-held 
him from doing it. 


OVER-INDULGENT. 


Over-hollow to Over-honour: see OvEnr-. 

+ Ovverhope, sé. Obs. [Over-29.] Too great 
hope or confidence ; presumption. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Cévon Wace (Rolls) 6289 (Petyt MS.) 
Hot his ouerhope |v. 7 ouerwenyng] gan faille. @ 1400 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1267) 10 Ne we sall noghte 
com So ferre in-to ouerhope for to trayste so mekill in Goddes 
gudues pat we sali hope to haue pat blysse with-owttene 
gude dedys. c1440 Jecod's Wed? 85 Oon is presumpeyoun, 
pat is, ouyr-hope, 

+ Overho'pe, 7. O¢s. [Over- 25.] To hope 
exceedingly: rendering L. sesersperdre. 

@ 1300 #. £, Psalter cxviii. 43 For in pidomesover-huped 
Lai 1382 Wyeur /éé¢., For in thi domes 1 ouer hopide. 
21669 Trapr in Spurgeon 7'reas. Daz. Pa. exis. 74 The 
Vulgate rendereth it sapersperami, | have over-hoped. 

Over-hopped : see Over- 28d. 

O-ver-ho't, z  [Ovrn- 25, 28.] 
hot; too hot. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Can, Veom. Lrol. & T. 4o2 Another seyde 
the fir was ouer hoot [7.7 ouerhoot), 1575 Verbkev. fan’ 
conrie 295 Make it in manner redde whete in the fire, but 
yet vot averwhote: (for yron is very violent if it be too inuch 
het. 1652-62 Hrvitn Cosazcgr, Introd. (1674) 19 2 The 
over-hot, or Forrid Zone, is betwixt die two Tropichs, 1657 
Divine Lover 166 Cloths..auer heauy, & ouerhott for the 
sununer, aod. ‘The greenhouse is over-hot. 

Overhours: sec OvER- 19. 

Overhouse (¢@'verhaus), a [f Over prep., 
Oven- 32 + oust sé] Passing over and sup- 
ported by the roofs of houses (instead of posts) : 
said of telegraph or telephone wires. 

1859 Yow Talk 26 Mar. 566.2 The completion cf the 
overhouse Hine of telegraph uniting her Majesty's Printiog 
Office, Fleet Street, and the.. House of Lords. 1876 Pertc 
& Sivewnaur elegraphy 226 In large towns, where ti 
becomes impossible ta plant poles for the support of the 
wires, uverhouse telegraphs are had recourse to. 

Over-housed (e:varhawzd). pfd.e. [f Oven- 
28d 4+ Housen p77. at] Llaving house accom- 
modation in excess of one’s requirements or means. 

1887 Spectator § Mar. 31S/2 A doctor ix always over- 
housed from professional necessities. 1887 Jessore already 
ig The rural clergy..too many of them hid thempels es 
quite overhoused. 

+ Overho've,7. Oés. ff Oven 1+ Hover.)] 
érans. ‘Yo hover or tluat over or above. 

1362 Lancu. 2%. 7. At. 201 Put is pe Riccheste reanie 
fat Reyn ouer hoveb! 1377 /4id. Vi xvi, 16g What ]is 
liste hymencth, pat ouer-houeth belle Pus. ¢1420 /’aad. 
on Llust. 1. 974 Whenne other seen derke cloudis oucrhowne. 

Overhoven, obs. }-a. pple. of OVERHEAVE, 

Overhover, 7. : sce OvER- 1. 

+ Overhow’,7. Obs. (OF. oferhogian, f. ofer-, 
Oven- 7 + Aogian, How 7! to think, consider: ct. 
ONG, udarhugen, Goth. ufarhugjan to despise, ] 
trans. Yo despise, disdain. 

c888 K. Murrey Aceth. vii. § 2 Oferhoga hi and adrif hi 
fram de. 71 Blick. Hon. 49 Se je Godes bebod ofer- 
hozab. a12z50 Prov. .Eifred 445 iv O. #8. Misc. 128 Panne 
dep hit sone Pat pe bip vnyqueme Ofer-huwep pin ibod. 
a 1250 Owl & Night, 1406 An over-hohep panne lasse. 

Over-humanize: sec OvER- 27. 

Overhung (stress variable), #44. a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERNANG @.] 

1. Placed so as to project or jut out above. 

1708 fond. Gaz. No. 4400/4 Taken out of the Stable... 
a bay Nag.., his fore ‘Teeth a little over-hung. 


2. Having something (as a cloud, darkness, etc.) 


hanging over it. 

1845 2. arley's stun. VI. 280 The dark, overhung streets, 

3. Suspended or supported from above. 

1887 1. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 43 A wrought-iron 
overhung crank. 1890 Cent, Pict. s.v. Moor, Overhung 
deor, x door supported from above, as in some forms of 
sliding barn- and car-doors. 

4, [Over- 18.] 
(see Hance @ 1b). 

1895 Purch tt May 222/3 An over-hung hare, 

Over-hurl to -importation: sce OvER-. 


+ Over-increase. Oss. [Oven- 5, 19.] 
surplus, an overplus. 

1579-80 Nortn //utarch (1676) 27 He..made Colony of 
it (as a place to send the over-increase of Rome unto), 1600 
Hoctanp Lévy xxxit. i, 809 To cause all the treasure taken 
out of the temple of Proserpina, to bee restored thither 
againe, with an ouer-encrease to make satisfaction. a 

O:ver-indulge, v. [Ovex- 27.) trans. ‘To 
indulge too much or to excess. Also ttr, for 
ref. So O-ver-indwiged f7/. a. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1 228, T shall... teaze 
him like any over-indulged wife. 1759 Saran Frecoinc 
C'tess of Deltzyn \1. 29 ‘Their own over-indulged Imagina- 
tions, “186a Lytron Sér. Story I]. 175 Tbe character.. 
over-indulges its own early habit of estranged contemplation. 
1898 Voice (N. ¥.\ 24 Feb. 4/2 To tempt and induce young 
inen to over-indulge in strong drink. ss b 

O'ver-indu:lgence, [Oven-29.] Excessive 
indulgence. So tOver-indulgency ; also Over- 
indwigent a., too indulgent ; indulging too much 
(7 something). a 

1631 Doxne, Serm, li..516 Sleepe not lazily in_an over. 
indulgency to these affections, 1853 Moonie Life Clearings 
13 They may spoil your children by over-indulgence. 1870 

> Orton Andes & Antazons M1. aly, (1876) 618 Over- 
jodulgence in stimulating food is 2 fruitful source of disease. 
31879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. go The former of these 
patients was over-indulgent in tea, 9-2 


Excessively 


That has been hung.too long 


A 


OVER-INFORM. 
Over-inflation to -influence: see OVER-. 
O:ver-info'rm, v. [OvEn- 27.] érazs. To 

inform, actnate, or animate to excess. So Over- 


informed ///. a. 

168: Dayoen Ads. & Achit. 1.158 A fiery soul, which., 
o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 1779-81 Jounson LZ. P., 
Congreve Wks. IIT. 159 Wit so exuberant, that it o’ere 
informs its tenement. 1870 Lowett Among ny Bks. Ser. 
(1873) 184 Shakespeare's temptation is..to make a passion 


aver-infurin its tenement of words. 1899 Daily News 5 July 


9/3 A rest..for over-strained nerves, over-worked brains, 
and over-informed minds, 

Over-ink to -intensity: sce Ovrr-. 

+ Over-inspe-ction. 04s. [OvER-1.] Over- 
looking. 

. 1655 Fun.er //ist. Caud, vi. § 14. 94 The Students when 
writing private letters, were used to cover them with their 
other hand to prevent over-inspectiun. 

+ Over-intrea't,v. Vds. [Oven-11,10,] ¢razs. 
a. To prevail upon by entreaties (/o av something) ; 
to over-persuade. b. To persuade to come over. 

a 1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes i. xxvi. 1640) 81 Either 
over-intreated, or by threatenings overborne, to doe some 
evill thing at a superiours motion, 1658 I hole Duty Aan 
viii. § 19 They have at the first been over-intreated to take 
a cup, after that another. @ 1661 Fuc.er Worthics, Bedford. 
shire (1662) 117 John Coles Esquire of Somerset-shire over: 
intreated him intu the western parts. 

Over-issue (Orvorifie, -isiz, 5b. [Over- 
2g.] An issue in exeess: see next. 

1803 Edin. Rev, WL. 252 \ general depreciation of the 
curreacy, by a nniversal over-issue of notes, 1861 Goscien 
Far. Foch. 63 When, throush the over-issue of paper 
money, a general rise of prices ensues, the price of gold, as 
measured by paper money, rises with the rest. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 280/2 The personal liability of the five 
directors upon an over-issne of debenture stock. 

O:ver-i'ssne,7. [Over- 27.) /razs. To issue 

iu excess; ¢. gr. to issue legal tender notes, stocks, 
shares, or debentures of a joint-stock company, 
beyond the amount authorized by law or by the 
articles of association ; to issue any notes in excess 
of the issuer's ability to pay them on demand. 
Also to print or ‘issue’ postage-stamps beyond the 
needs of the postal service. 
_ 1837 Catuoun Hhs, IIT. 64 The banks had over-issued, 
itis true, but their over-issues were ta the Government. 
1879 Lusnock stds. Lol, 4 Educ. ii. 41 The bank directors 
vught not to over-issuie notes. 

Over-itch to Over-jaded ; see Oven-. 
O-ver-joy’, 56. [Oven- 29.]  Exeess of joy, 
too great Joy. So O-ver-joy‘ful a., tuo joyful; 
O-ver-joy‘ous @., too joyous. 

[1g93 Suaks. 2 #fen, V/, 1. i. 31 Termes, such as my wit 
affoords, And ouer iey of heart doth minister.] a 1631 
Donne Acts, (1651) 299 ‘Vhe over-joy of that recnvered mee. 
itr J. Greexwoon Hug, Gram. 196 Overjoyfull. 1991 
Mao. D’Arsiay Diary Aug, Tears shed all for over-joy. 
1856 Mears. Brownixe -lan Leigh 1. 47 Born ‘Tu make my 
father sadder, and myself Not overjoyous. 1870 Spurcron 
freas. Dav, Ps xxxii, 11 One who died at the foot of the 
seaftuld of overjoy at the receipt of his monarch's pardon. 

Overjoy éva1dZ0i"), v. [OvER-1(¢),25, 27, 21.] 
+1. To rejoice over (rendering L. supergaudére), 

1382 Wyetr Ps, xxxiv. [xx<v.]19 Querioze not to me that 
enemyen to me wickeli [Fafy. Non supergaudeant mihi). 

2. ¢rans. To fill with extreme joy; to transport 
with joy or gladness. (Now chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1s7t Gouoine Calvin on 2s. xxiii 1 Prosperitie maketh 
many so drunken, that they..overjoy themselves. 1678 
SHaUweLt Tiveow ut. Wks. 1720 IL 320 You over-joy me 
with your presence! 1768-74 Tucker 24, Vid. (1834) 11. 527 
1. .should be overjoyed to lend hima helping hand. 1844 
Dickens Afar’. Chuz xii, J..have been perfectly charined 
and overjoyed to-day, to find you just the same as ever. 

b. zutr. To rejoice too much, 

1720 Boston Fourf, State (1797) 208 We areapt to overjoy. 
+3. ‘To-overcome or overwhelm with joy. Obs. 

163 Be. Wenner Quiet. (2657) 32 We shall..be so far 
master aver our passions as not to oyerjoy our grief, nor 
overgrieve our joyes. 

Ilence Overjoy‘ed ff/. a., whence Overjoy'ed- 
ness. 

1634 B. Jonson Love's Mele. Bolsover, The overjoyed 
miaster of the house. 1647 W. Browne /'olex. v. 4 His 
overjoyednesse, his transports, and extasies, at the sight of 
that beauty. 1720 De For Café, Singleton xiii. (2840) 223 
‘The poor overjoyed men were in haste to go back. 

Over-judging, -judicious : see Oven-. 

Overjump,v. [OveEn- 5, 26, 23.] 

1. ¢rans. and intr, To jump over; fig. to pass 
over; to transcend. 

1608 Syivister Du Bartas u. iv. w, Decay 798 A stiff- 
throw'n Bowl, which running down a Hill, Meets in the way 
some stub,..but instantly it hops, Jt overjumps. a 1634 
Marston (Webster 1864), We can not so lighuy overjump 
his death. 1877 Bracke Wise Aven 233 If there be gods, 
or if there be not, overjumps my ken. ‘ 

2. évans. To jump too far over. b. ref. To jump 
1oo far for one’s strenyth. 

1861 Wayte Mecvicie Af&t. F7ard. 72 She [a mare] was 
prone to overjump herself when she didn’t ron through 
them fences), 1894 aig News 11 Dec. 2/6 If he has a 
fault it is a tendency to overjump his fences. 

Over-just, -jutting, ete.: see OvER-. 

O:ver-kee'p, v. [OvEn- 27, 18.] frans. a. 
To keep or observe too strictly. b. ‘To keep too 
long. Jlenee O-ver-ke'pt Af/. a. 
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1608 Br. Hatt Pharisaison Wks. (1627) 410 God would 
hane a Sabbath kept: they ouer-keepe it. 1679 O. Hevy- 
woop Diaries (1881) 11. 265 It [flesh] was good for nothing 
being over-kept. 1816 Sporting Adag. XLVIII. 258 If birds 
are overkept their legs will be dry. 1837 Locktart Scot? 
xli, An aver-kept haunch of venison. 

O-ver-kind,a. [Over- 25, 28.] Excessively 
kind, too kind. So Ovver-kindly adv.; O-ver- 
kitndness, excessive kindness, too great kindness. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in 7. Left. V1]. 153 They leyhe to 
me onkyndenesse ffor ovyrkyndenesse. 1599 Suars. A/uch 
Ado vw i, 302, 1601 Sis W. Cornwatuis Dise. Seneca 
(163t) 61 How subject the people are to take over kindly, 
upon the actions performed for their good by great men. 
1611 Suaks, Wind, 7.1, i, 23 Sicilia cannot shew himselfe 
over-kind to Bohemia. 1824 Miss Mirrorn Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 9, 1 love them, ‘not wisely, but too well‘, anc kill 
them with over-kindness. 1899 CrockeTT Au? Aenuedy 38 
‘To such, Miss Keturah was often over-kind. 

O-ver-king, o'verking. //ist, [Over- 2b.) 
A superior king ; a king who is the superior of other 
rulers having the title of king. 

€ 1200 Ormis 6906 Onnxen hiss a3henn oferrking Itt birrde 
himm wel abiggenn. @1300 Cursor VW. 11194 To mak 
knaulage wit sum-thing Til sir august, pair oner-king. 1851 
Str F. Parcrave Vora. & Ang. 1. 516 His brother Gorin 
quarrelled with their Kingor ‘Over-king’. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 8, 433 The King of Connanght, who was recognized 
as overking of the island by the rest of the tribes, 1885 
Freeman lfred in Dict, Nat. Blog. 1. 160/2 The over: 
king at Winchester [Elfred] understood the position of the 
over-king at Mykéné [Agamemnén) so much better [ete.]}. 

Over-knavery, ete.: sce OVER. 

O-ver-kmee,@. [OveEn-32.] Reaching above 
the knee. 

1858 Cartyne Fredk. Gf. 1 i, igh over-knee military 


boots. 1880 /V/ain Hints Needlework 28 “‘Vhere are ten 
distinct parts in a full-sized over-knee stocking. 1895 
Century Mag. Aug. 573/2 Ample over-knee Loots. 

O:ver-Enow’, 7 [(Over- 27.) “vans. To 


know or recognize too much, 

1639 Futcer Jfoly War in. xiv. (1840) 149 His humility 
was admirable; as being neither ignorant of his greatness, 
nor over-knowing it. 

So O-ver-know'ing ///. a., too knowing. 

a1656 Be. Hate Ge. fazfposter (R.) The heart of man is 
whally set upon cozenage ; the understanding over-knowing, 
mis-knowing, dissembling. 

O-ver-la‘bour, 52. [OVER- 29.} 

+1. Ahet. Excessive elaboration in literary style, 
loading with too much detail (rendering Gr. repi- 
epyia;s cf. L. curiositas). 

1s89 Putrenuam Eng. Poeste mi. xxii, (Arb) 265 The 
Greekes call it Pericrgia, we call it over-labor, iuipe with 
the original). 

2. Excessive labour or toil. 

1814 Sporting Mag. 147 The weariness of over-labour. 

Over-labour (-lé*ba1), 7. [See below.] 

1. trans, To overwork; to overcome, fatigue, 
or harass with excessive Jaboar; to overburden, 
(Over- 21 (2), 23, 27) 

1g30 Patscr. 648’2, I overlabour, ye we surlaboure,.. 
he overlaboured hym_ selfe yesterday. 1998 Grenewry 
Vavitus, Gerntanie ii. (1622) 262 Vt is a rare matter 
to beat their slaues, or ouer-labour or emprisan them. 1671 
Miton Samson 1327. With shackles tir'd, And over- 
labour'd at thir publick Mill. @1718 Pess J/arims Wks. 
1726 1, 848 If any Point over-labours thy Mind, divert and 
relieve it, by some other Subject. 1803 i; Kenny Society 
1t Those careful thoughts that oft O’er labour Reason to 
untimely ruin. 1842 Manninc Sevin. xiv. (1848) L 205 
Those who cannot wait on God daily, because they are so 
over-laboured in doing the nothingnesses of society. 

2. To labour excessively at, take too great pains 
with; to elaborate to excess. [OvER- 27.] 

1588 Greene Perimedes 29 Nature in them seemeth to be 
ouerlaboured with arte. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iit, Wks. 
VIII. 304 Over-labouring a point of this kind, has the direct 
contrary effect from what we wish. 1823 L.ramiuer 673/2 
Earl Grey does not..over-labour a part of a subject. 

+3. To surpass in labour. Obs, [Oven- 22.] 

x607 Marknam Cavad, 1. (1617167 The good stond horse 
wilt euer beate and onerlabour the good Gelding. 

+4. ?To belabour. Obs. {Oven- 8(¢).] 

1632 Litucow /raz. vil. 373 These Sauages.. ouer-laboured 
vs with Bastinadoes. 

Hence Over-la‘boured ff/. a.,-la‘bouring v6.5). 

1604 Eomonvs Observ. Cesar's Contin, 123 The wearied 
and ouerlaboured were seconded hy fresh supplies. 1626 
Bernarp fsée of Alan (1627) 174 Covetonsnesse .. canseth 
niggardly house-keeping, and over-labouring of servants. 
1734 Waris Kelty. le (1789) 263 My nudnight lamp, 
and my o'er-labour'd head. 2842 Masninc Sera xiv. (1848) 
I. 205 The poor working man wrings a scant livelihood out 
of an over-laboured week, 

Overlace ; see Over- 8. 

Overlade, v. [f& Oven-+Lapev. In sense 2 
=OUHG. wharkladan, Ger. tiberladen.] 

+1. ¢rans. To lade or draw water out of, Ods. 

1225 Ancr, &. 368 Pot pet walled swude, nule he beon 
ouerladen, oder kold water iworpen perinne and brondes 
widdrawene? 

2. trans. To load with too heavy a burden, to 
overload ; to overburden. [OvER- 21, 27.] 

(Chiefly in pa. pple. overladen, in ME. -Zade, in 16-17th. c. 
also -daded.) 

€1385 Cuaccer L. G. WW, 621 Cleopalras, Men may ouer- 
lade a schip or barge. ?a1qi2 Lyps. Two Merchants G20 
And yiff a tre with frat be ovirlade.. Bath braunche and 
bough wol enclyne and fade. 1§31 Tinnate Axp. 1 John 
(1537)27 The byshoppes..solde theyr penaunce fo the riche, 


OVERLANDER. 


and ouerladed the poore, 1587 Freminc Coatn. flolinshed 
11]. 1960/: One of the kings ships..was drowned in the 
middest of the haven, by reason that she was overladen with 
ordinance. @1618 Rateicn Aen, (1664) 44 Their Reece 

+taken from them lest it overlade them, and grow too heavy. 
1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh u. 806 Since friend Betwiat 
us two, forsouth, must be a word So heavily overladen. 

Henee Overladen ffl. a.; Overla'ding vl. sé. 

1494 Fanyax Chron. vir. coxxxi. 263 He was vaweldly by 
reason of over ladynge of flesshe. 1684 Gayton /'fers. 
Notes Ww. vi-vii. 209 Will you like an overladen Tree, be 
propt up witha fork? 1811 7wo Rep. Thames Navig. 28 
‘Yo prevent the overlading of barges. 1866 Ruskin Crows 
IV itd Olive iv. (2898) 195 Help up the overladen horses. 

Overlaid, fp/. a.: see under OVERLAY 7. 

+ O-verlaik, O/s. Also-layke,-lake. [f.OvER 
adv, +-1.A1K.] The faet or quality of being over; 
superiority. 

1400-50 Alexander 1861 To olle ay on his vndireling for 
ouer-laike [v. 7. overlayke) a quyle.  7éid. 3101 Pinke pat 
allanely of god pis ouirlaike |v. ~. ouerlake] pou haucs. 

Overlair, obs. form of OVERLAYER. 

O-verla:nd, sé. focal. Land held by a parti- 
enlar tennre in the west of England: see quots. 

19769 Eng. Displayed 44/2 The tenuresare copyhold-lands, 
over-lands, and reve-lands, Over-lands are subject to fines, 
but not to heriots, suits and service. 1801 Huclosure Com- 
nusstoners of Cheddar Moor (KE. D.1.), By Overlands or 
Overland Tenements are to be understood all lands whether 
open or inclosed, which do not, nor at any time heretofore 
did belong to auster, or ancient tenements, and for which na 
right of common in the moors or on the hill have been 
allowed. 1885 T.S. Hotmes @/ist. Wookey i. 53 Overland 
-.I rather think that under that head was included such 
villein holdings as fell into the hands of the Jord by way 
of escheat from time ta time, ‘These. . would after a time be 
tegranted to other vilJeins. 1886 Euwortay W. Somerset 
Ib ord-h., Overfand,, Jand having no farm-house upon it... 
Any piece of land let without farm buildings is called ‘a 
overland". 1894 /aé/e¢ 16 June 942 Lord Bute..inherited 
certain ancient feudal overlands in Glamorganshire. 

attrié, 1796 W. Marsnau. IV. Eng. 1. Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Overland Jarit,..a parcel of land, without a house to it. 
1817 frewman's Axeter Flying-post 7 Aug. 4 To be let.. 

an Grerind Tenement. 


O:verla‘nd, over land, adv. [Properly two 
words, OVER frcf. and Lanp sé, : olten hyphened 
or written as one.] Over or across land; by land 
(as opposed to ‘by sea’). tIn Langland: ‘ over 
the country’. 

[1362 Lancr. 7. PL A. ve 258 Pat Pesitencia his pike 
schulde polissche newe, And lepe with him ouerlond al his 
lyftyme. 1393 /ééd. C. x. 159 Lolleres lyuyng in sleuthe 
and ouver onde]. » ouerlond] strykers.] 1589 Horsey 77av. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App. 317 None of the Companies servauntes 
shuld he suffered to goe overland with letters. 1611 Suaks. 
Cymb, u. v. 8, 1 desire... A Conduct'ouer Land, to Milford- 
Jfauen. 1664 Perys Diary 29 Oct., That De Ruyter is 
come overland home. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. iv. 165 The 
account sent over land by Pizarro. 1786 In. Cornwan.is in 
Corresp. 28 Dec. (Y.) ‘Vhe packet that was coming to us 
uverland..was cut off by the wild Arabs between Aleppo 
and Bussora. 2792 Alisc. in dan. Reg. 452 Observations 
on the Passage from India, commonly called Over Land. 
Note. This expression, though extremely incorrect, is war- 
ranted by general use. 1872 Yeats Techn. fist. Cone. 
61 The traffic being overland by way of Malacca. 1889°R. 
Botvrewoon' Reddery under Armes xii, 1M go back overland. 

Overland (duvaslend), @ [Attrib. use of 
prec. with change of stress: see OVER- 32.]  Pro- 
ceeding or lying over or across land; performed 
by Jand ; for or connected with a joniney over land. 

Overiand route, a route entirely ur partly by Jand, as 
opposed to an alternative route by sea; sfec. (1) the route 
to India by the Mediterranean, ‘which in former days in. 
volved nsually a land journey from Antioch or thereabonts 
to the Persian Gulf’ (Yule s. v.), but of which in later tines 
the Isthmus of Suez was the only overland part left; (2) in 
America, any route westward from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean across the continent, 

1800 Asiatic Anu. Keg., Ace. Bhs. 51/1 The present esta- 
blishment for the conveyance of over-land dispatches. a 
Castrerracn in I} ellestey's Pat. (1877) 581 You wil 

robably hear from me, by an overland express, 1857 GEN. 
P Tuoarson Andi Al. (1858) I. xxi. 75 [In 1822] I travelled 
..in Arab vessels, by what was nevertheless called the 
Overland ronte, from Bombay to Alexandria, 1861 W. 
Fairsairn Addr. Brit, Assoc, Vhat country [India] may 
be reached by the overland route in less tha a month. 


Overland, v. Australiz. [f. OvERLAND adv,] 
a. ixtr. To go overland from one colony or part 
of Australia to another, b. ¢vavs. To drive 


(stock) overland from one market to another, 

1873 Ranken Domin, Australia xiii, (1874) 232 Herds 
used to be taken from New South Wales to South Australia 
across..the deserts of Riverina. ‘What used to be called 
‘overlanding’, 1885 Mrs. C. Praeo f/cad Station (new 
ed.}116, I can't imagine you overlanding cattle! 1900 Daily 
News ® Oct. 3/1 He has gone exploring from Suuth Australia 
to the Carpentaria, overlanding. 

+ Overla:nder!. Ods. [app. a. Du. Over- 
lander = Ger. Oberlander, i.e. a dweller in the 
Oberland or upper country.] A dweller in the 
uplands of a country, a highlander; spec. one 
dwellingin the higher lands of Germany, as opposed 
to a Netherlander or Low German. 

a Hartt Chron, Hen. Vif 17 King Maximiliaen 
assembled a company of Almaynes and Overlanders. 1555 
W. Warreman Fardle Facious 1. iv. 38 ‘Two countreies 
there ware of that name [Ethiope], Ouerlanders, and Nether- 


landers. 1605 VersteGan Dec. fatell, x. (1628) 315 The 
Germans or ouerlanders. 2 


OVERLANDER. 


Overlander?. Australia. [f. Overtanpv.] 
One who journcyed overland from one Australian 
colony or eapital to another (ols. exe. //ist.) 5 
Sfec. one taking cattle from one colony to another 
or over a long distance. 

1843 W. Patwwven Australia 335 (Morris) The class of men 
called Overlanders must not be omitted, Their occupation is 
to convey stock from market to market, and from one cvlor 
to another. 1848 C. Srurt Centr. Australia 1. 45 Conflicts 
between the natives and overlanders, 1877 M.Crarkr 8.4. 
fist. Australia 6a An expedition was planned with the 
purpose of reaching Western Port. ‘Vhus began the #7rs¢ 
Qverlanders, attrib, 1889‘ RB, Botprewoon’ Kobbery under 
Arors xii, Puts ‘em in mind of Mawdon and Evelyn Sturt 
in the old overlander days. 

Overlap (é«vailep), sé. [(f. Overbapy.] An 
occurrence or instance of oveilapping ; a partial 
superposition or coincidence; the part or place at 
which one edge or thing overlaps another; sfec. in 
Geol. (see next, 3). 

1813 S. Saat eric, Surv. Galloway 85 (Jam.) When the 
stonesaresmall, the dykesshould be proportionally narrowed, 
to make the two sides connect more firmly, and afford more 
overlaps, 1852 Fraud. K. Agric. Soc. XU. ut. 298 The nails 
«.are driven through the overlap of hoth sheets at a time. 
1857 Jukes Stud. Man. Geol. vii. 262 Overlap may take 
place in a perfectly continuous series, merely proving the 
face of a depression of the area contemporaneously with that 
deposition, 1880 Dawsixs Farly Van i. 4 What we may 
term the overlap of history Jon archzology]. 

b. atiribé. Overlap joint, a jot in which one 
edge overlaps the other, instead of merely butting 
against it. 

Overlap (6:\vailep), v. AlsoS-lop. [f. Over- 
8+ Lav v.2 (cf. esp. sense 5, dap over). In sense 4 
partly at least from Lav v.!] 

1. ¢raus. To lap over; to lie or be situated so 
as partly to extend over and cover part of (some- 
thing else); to overlie partially. Also fg. To 
extend over part of the (non-physical) territory, 
period, etc., occupied by (another thing); to 
coincide partly with. 

1726 A. Muxno Anat, Bones 1. 74 An Infant, one of 
whose Ossa parietadia overloped the other. /did. (1782) 
82 These cells..are overlopped by the maxillary bones. 
1813 S. Smutu Agric. Suro, Galloway 88 (Jam.) It isessential 
-:that the stones frequently overlap one another, 1872 
Nrenotson Padeont. 323 Ganoids in which the scales are 
rounded and overlap one another. 1887 Saixtswurv //ist. 
Filiaab. Lit. v. (1899) 159 Their lives overlapped each 
other considerably, AZod. The lead overlaps the uppermost 
row of slates, 

b. aésol. or intr., usually in reciprocal sense. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 285 In the Pyrenees, they some- 
times overlap. 1886 Srusss Lect, Aled. & Mod. Ilist. xiii. 
296 Three conjoint systems of jurisprudence ..overlapping. 

c. évans. in causal sense. 

1846 Greennr Se. Gunnery 149 As a brazier would over- 
lap the edge of a tin pipe, for boys to blow peas with. 

Td. Fexeing. (absol.) ?'Vo cross one’s own blade 
over one’s adversary’s, Ods. 

x6g2 Sir W, [lors Feaciug-Master 71 When you over- 
lapp, do it with the broad side of your Blade: and not with 
the Edge, , 

2. To cover and extend beyond ((i7. and_fig.). 

1802 Patey Nat. Theol. xvi. § 4. 301 The upper bill of 
the parrot is so much hooked, and so much overlaps the 
lower, that (ete). 1853 Kane Grinnell Hap. xxii. (1856) 175 
The plantigrade base of support overlapped hy long hair 
heightens the resemblance. 1875 J. F. Clarke in WV. Amer. 
Rev. CXX. 48 A demand which continually overlapped the 
supply. 1879 Dixon I tudsor |, xxiv. 246 He perceived the 
enemy overlapped and covered by his mighty host. 

3. Geol. Said of a newer formation which extends 
beyond the area or edge of the older one on which it 
mainly rests, and thus partly overlies a still older 
one below that. ¢vans. with either of the lower 
formations as obj. (= sense 1 or 2), or absol. 

1832 Deva Becwe Geol, Man, 265 The great European 
sheet of chalk and green sand, produced at the cretaceous 
epoch..overlapped a eer variety of pre-existing rocks 
fiom the gneiss of Sweden to the Wealden deposits of south- 
eastern England inclusive. 1871 Lyect Event. Geol. v. 72 
Oserie tpi strata.—Sirata are said to overlap, when the 
upper bed extends beyond the limits of a lower one. 1885 
fbid. v. 69 Sediment spread over a region of subsidence has 
the area of deposit gradually increased, and the newest 
formed strata will overlap the next below them. 

4, ‘fo ‘lap’ or ripple over (see Lap z! 4, 5). 

3853 A.C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxiv, (1878) 581 It has 
Teen so largely overlapped and worn away by succeeding 
waves of Celtic invasion, 187a Drowntnc Fifine Ixxxi. 24 
No lift of ripple to o'erlap Keel, much less, prow. 

Hence Overlapping pp/. a. 

1849 Freeman Archit... 1.1. 37 Overlapping stones cut into 
the semblance of nn arched form, 1869 Gittmonrn Reptiles 
§ Binds i. 7 The surface of the body is..smoothly covered 
with overlapping scales. 1871 [sce 3 above} 

Overlapping, v/. 55. [f. OveRLar v. + 
-1nc1.] The action or condition expressed by the 
verb OVERLAP; partial overlying or coincidence. 
In Fencing (quot. 1692): see OVERLAP @. 1d. 

x692 Sin W. Hove Fencing-Master 71 Hf he slipp my 
overlapping, T..make use of Binding. 1802 Parry Nat. 
Theol. xvi. § 4. 302 This hook and overlapping of the bill 
could not he spared, for it forms the very instrument hy 
which the bird climbs. 185% ‘Turnea Dont. Archit. 1. i.3 
One of the periods where an overlapping of styles must be 
looked for. 1872 Spectator 5 Oct. 1264 The foldings nnd 
overlappings of strata in mountainous regions. 
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b. coner. A part that overlaps. 

1858 G. Macnonatn /'kantastes xxi. 269 His body-armour 
was somewhat clumsily matde,.. the overlappings in the 
lower part had more play than necessary. 

Overlard (osvaila-id),v.  [f Over- 8 + Larp 
v.J  érans. ‘Yo lard over, smear over; to interlard 
or garnish copiously or to excess. 

1820 W. Trvinc Shetch B&, 1. 235 So completely had the 
bard .. been overlarded with panegyric. 18621. C. Grattan 
Beaten Faths W.147 We have not that overlarding with 
quotations [etc,] which form the staple of ordinary authorship. 

Ov-ver-la'rge, a. [Oven- 28.) Yoo lage; 
of excessive magnitude or extent ; excessive. 

1532 Morn Confut. Tindale Wks 373/2 Whoso do inter- 
prete his necessitie over large, or differrelete.}. 1961 'F. Hosy 
tr. Castigitone's Courtyer t. (4577) Diij, “Lhis is ouerlarge 
a scope of matters. 1647 Dices Uniaw/ Taking Arius i. 
47 ‘Yhis immunity is overlarge by our owne confession, 
1890 Spectator 31 May, A big shop, an over-large estate, 

dbo O'ver-largely adv. ; O'ver-la‘rgeness. 

1576 Frewine Janopl. Epist. 8x Vo be parciall of ny pen, 
and to do that IF did not over largely. 1867 Busunnet Jor. 
Uses Dark Th. 89 le will not let us keep ourselses on hand 
over-largely. 1725 Cunyne dfeadté it, $1 Viecidity in the 
Juices, or the over-largeness of their constituent particles. 

Overla‘sh, 7. Ods. exe. dial, [ff Oven- 12 
+Lasnol| utr. To “lash out’ excessively (sce 
L.asH v.15); to break out into excess (in conduct, 
or esp. in language); to go beyond bounds, be 
extravagant; to exaggerate. Cf. OUTLAsH 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sermr Tine 143/1 ‘The worde.. 
sigmitteth moderation and gravitie, as when men doe not 
overlishe and give them seives to all wickednesse. a 1656 
Ussurr Aan, vi. (1658) 257 Who. .thinks,..in this reckoning, 
he did overlash. rzor J. Sacer Jind, Cypriauic Age Wks. 
1847 11. 50 ‘Fhe excellent rhetorick they were endowed with 
mide thein overlash sometimes in their expression, 

b. drans. To go beyond, exceed. 

16or Dracon & W. Answ. to Darel Ded, 2 That either 
they, or our selnes, should ouer-lash the limits aludted vito vs. 

Ilence fOverla'shing vé/. 56.. extravagance, 
exaggeration; ffl. @., extravagant, exagyerative 
(whence + Overla'shingly ai7z.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. otduse (Arh) 39 Ouerlashing in apparel 
is so common a fault, that .. very hyerlings .. jet under 
Gentlemens noses in sntes of silke. 1579 Lviv Haphnes 
(Arb) 105 To the intent he might bridle the onerlashing 
affections of Philantus. 1612 Drercwoou Lang. & Relig. 
viii. 74, F be far fiom their opinion, which write too over- 
lashingly, that the Arabian tongue is in use in two third 
parts of the inhalited world. 1710 tr. Werenfeds's Disc. 
Logom, 221 Tt would he overlashing to say with Seneca, 
Nullam tntva se nanet hedie Vitini, 

Overlast v.: sce OVER- 17. 

O-ver-la‘te, 2. andadzv. [f. Over- 28,30 + Late 
al, adv.] Excessively late; too late. a. ad/. 
(ft Also in sup, over-/alest.) b. adv. 

1574 tr. Marloraé’s A pocalifs 14 But this ouerlate repent- 
ance shall nothing auayle them. 1640 Rr. Haut. £pise. 
1. i. 5 Such an act, as can scarce be expiated with floods of 
overlatest teares. 1649 Mitton Khon. Biij, ‘Uhese overlate 
Apologies and Meditations of the dead King. 

b. 1340 Hampore Px Conse. 3455 And comes overlate ty] 
Goddes servise. 1548 Uvate Arasm. Par. duke xxiii. 
193 b, ludas ouerlate repenting hiin of his ficte, honge him- 
selfe. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Jon (1642) 77 Nor can 
it be said to have been accomplished over late. 

So O'ver-la'tely adv. 

1556 OLnE Antichrist 158 This mater is more newe and 
ouer Jately done than to be denyed, 

OVer-laudation, -laughing, etc. : sce OVER-. 


Overlau‘nch, v. [Over- 26,8.] 


TL. tar. To ‘launch out’ excessively, go to 


excess, act extravagantly. Oés, 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serit, Tim. 1007/1 One that ouver- 
launcheth so farre to withstand God. 

2. trans, Shipbuilding. (See quots.) 

1711 W. Suturrtanp Shipduidd. Assist. 162 Overlaunch- 
ing: splicing or scarfing one Piece of Timber to another, to 
make firm Work. ¢1850 A'ndin. Navig. (Weale) 135 Yo 
over-launch, to run the butt of one plank to a certain 
distance beyond the next butt above or beneath it, in order 
to make stronger work. /éfd. 147 Disposing the butts of 
the planks, &c. so that tbey may over-launch each other. 

O-ver-la‘vish, 2. [Over- 28. Too lavish; 
excessively profuse or extravagant. 

1584 Lovce Alarum Ep. Ded., Those who are like by 
overlavish profusenesse to become meate for their mouths. 
1611 Spreo ff ist, Gt. Brit, vui. 387 The ouer-lauish report 
thereof. 1898 IWestu:. Gaz.17 May 8/2 The company did not 
enjoy an over-lavish appreciation by the investing public, 

So O-ver-la‘vishly adv. 

1593 Lacchus Bountie in Ilarl, Afisc. (Math.) Il. 272 
Licking vp onerlauishly the small crums that tumbled out 
of his tunne. 7" 

+ O:verla‘vish, v. Os. [OveR- 27.] 

To be too lavish; to exaggerate. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst, Antichr, vt. ix. 131 Others censure 
Pradentius and Ephreem as overlavishing in their speeches 
abont the crosse. 1625 Br, Mountacu ASS. Casar_u. iii. 
x28 ‘I'o overlavish transcendently in their commendation. 

+ O-ver-law:, sb. nonce-wd. [Oven- 2b.) A 
higher or overruling law. 

1883 Br. Browne in Guardian 1457 Well..may we believe 
the over-law of the Papacy to be the forerunner of the 
un-law of Antichrist. 

+ Overlaw’,zv. Os. [Over-21.] ¢rans. To 
overcome by law; to defeat in an action at law. 

1562 J. Hyvwooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 193 Pray hir to 
let fall thaction at law now, Or els..she will ouerlaw yow. 


tnlr, 
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OVERLAY. 
Overlay (é:valé:). 2, Pa.t. and pple. over- 
laid. torms: see Oven and Lay v.! 


(Not in| 
OE. ; but cf. Goth. wfarfagjan to lay upon, MIG. 
tiberlegen, MDu, oferleggicn, In several of its 
senses equivalent to OVEKLIE (which during 17 
18th ¢. it entirely displaced): cf. Lay v. 43.] 

I. ‘To lay over. 

1. évans. ‘Yo lay or place over, above, or upon 
something clse; to put on the top; to super- 
impose. rare, [Overs 1, 8] 

1570 L.EVINS JVanip 197/20 To ouerlay, superfonere, 1641 
Mivros CA. Geet. it Tatrod., If. what it wanted of be 
a toad to any part of the body, it did not with a | i 
advantage overlay pon the Spirit! 1760 caw. Aeg. 13 
A guard. forced us inte the howl, and overlaid the hatches. 

b. ‘fo sunmount or span z7/é something extend- 
ing over. vare. (Oven- 1.J 

€ 1611 Carmi (Ziad vic by b, Vhe horse-haire plume, with 
which he was so overlaid. 1672 Matos /. A‘, us. 333 Lo. 
overlay With bridges rivers proud, : 

4. ‘Vo cover the surlace of (a thing, wéts some- 
thing spread over it; to deck all over. [OVER- 8] 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 134%4 Pe dales was wit folk over: 
laid.” 3482 .Vonwk of Fieshanr (Ari) 21 As a maine lad 
ouyr leyde hem with mekyl bloods. rgsgo Sresxscr 4. QO. 1. 
vil. 34 Pheebns golden fice iv did attanu, As when a cloud 
his beames doth ouerlay. 1647 Crasuaw Paes roa hae 
Tiebe’s hand had overlaid [is smooth cheeks with a downy 
shade. 1780 Sie J. Revnonns Mise. x. (1876) 17 The defer 
. of being overlaid with d . 1857 Ruskin J'ol. Hear, 
dive 30 Von may mike king's thrones of it, and overlay 
temple gates with it. 


b. finding. To put an overlay upon (see next, 
2°; also adsol, to usc an overlay. 


+3. Vo cover stuperluonsly or excessively, or so 
as to encumber, smother, or cxtinguish: sfec. lo 
overstock (a pasture 77% cattlesete.). [OvER- 8, 27.J 

3§23 Firzitexn 4Z26. § 70 Heastes alone, .wyll nut eate a 
pasture euch, but Jeaue many Giftes and hygi grasse in 
dyners places, exeepte it be ouer layde wih catted. 1538 
Svankey Angland tii 74 Apastur ys ouclayd wyth cate), 
when therin be mo then may be connenyently muryschyd 
and fed. 1633 Br. Haus WMedit, & Vows (1€51) 16 Were is 
atree overlaid with blossoms, @ 1733 Sle diana Aetsin Pres, 
Soc dnt. Scot. (8g2 NNVI. 35 Phatall horses oppressiag 
and overlaying the neighbourhvcd, be instantly removed. 

b. ‘To lay in evcess; to impose tov much of. 
rare. [Over 27.] 

1836 Jas. Grant Nand. Reo. Mo. Lords xiii. 270 Ne 

was, ample in his illustrations without overlaying then. 
II. ‘fo lie over. 

4. To lie over (something else: more properiy 
Overtiz, (Cf Lay 2.043.) (Oven 8.] 

23.. Cursor J. 5934 (Cott.) Frosse pat na tung meg). 
tell..al pe land ouer-laid a-houte. 2793 SMEATON Felyotone 
ZL. § 143 vole, A piece of strong timber overlaying the boas 
ofa vessel 1866-7 J. Perestorn WMiserics Hum, fe abo 
xvii iv, Overlaying one of your urmp till it is cramped, and 
exposing the other till it is frost-bitten, 1860 yxpant. Glace. 
1. xvi. 107 Loose shingle and houlders overlaid the mountat:. 

5. sfee. a. ‘Yo lie over or upon (a child, ete. 
so as to suffocate it; to smother by lying upon ; 
= OVERLIE 2a. 

1557 Nortu Guenara's Dial! I'v. 170 When the weoren 
are heavy a sleepe .. they mimy times overlay the poore 
infant, and so smother it alive. 1573-80 Barner Ad. O 250 
Sowes Ouerlaie and squise to death their pigges. 31741 
Riciuartson Panteda (1824) bo Ixxi gtg He would hire the 
ourse to over-lay him. 1863 Kincstay Mater Bad. v, Au 
the little children who are overlaid. 

th. ‘Yo lie with Gexually): = Ovennie 2b. Oés. 

a 1450 Cov, Afys¢. xiv. 138 But if sum man the had ovy:- 
layd, Thi wombe xulde never he so gret i-wys. 

+6. fig. To extend over, include in its scope, 
‘cover’. Obs. rare. 

13-. Cursor AL, 27096 (Cott.) To mio on his oner-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right, On piskin sight pat al ouer-lais. 

7. To affect like or as with a superincumbent 
weight (with varions implications and shades of 
meaning). [Ovenr- 8, 21.]} ta. To press severely 
upon, press hard with arms or exactions; to distress; 


to overwhelm, overpower, erush by force. Obs, 
313.. Cursor Af, 27883 Cott.) He es ouerlaid wit drunkenherte. 
{éid, 29339 Paa fat pouer men oner-lais, and herijs pan. 
£1480 Merlin 161 The peple of Pharien were sore onerleide, 
1549 Covranatr, ete. Hrasim. far. 2 Cor, 50 We are an 
eucry syde ouerlayed with aducrsitee. 1593 Eatz. tre 
Boeth. i. Pr. iv. 12 Me thinkes | see..enery wickedst man 
overlayeng me with new frances of accitsation. 1678 
Maarveit Growth Popery Wks 1875 TV, 309 They were 
overlaid by numbers. 1769 Any. Neg. 21, The shattered 
remains of Prosorowski's army ..were continually overlaid 

and oppressed hy the Turkish cavalry. . 
b. ‘To press upon so as to impede the working 
or activity of; to overburden, encumber, weigh 


down ; to crush, smother, stifle. abe 

1609 Hontann Amu, Alarcell, Diijh, Diocletian and 
Maximian being overlaied with businesse, adopted unto 
them two Casars, 1663 Cuas. Hin julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 137, | have been overlayd with 
businesse. 1744 BerKecey Siris § 298 Men in those early 
days were not overlaid with Innguages and literature. 1844 
Lo. Brovcnam A. Luned 1, ix. 266 He neither overlays 
you with his books nor with his adventures, P 

8. To conceal or obscure as if by covering up; 
to render indistinct or imperceptible by addition 
of something figured as superimposed. [OVER- 8.J 

1719 Younc Ausiris Prol., Nor wou'd these scenes in empty. 
words abound Or overlay the sentiment with sound, 2841 


OVERLAY. 


Heescuen Ess. (1857) 535 Sufficient. .to overlay and conceal 
that minute quantity of which astronomers were in search. 
3886 Sysonvs Renarss. /t., Cath. React. (1898) VU. xii. 198 
‘Though the words were more intelligible, the fugal artifices 
overlaid their clear enunciation. 

9. Naut. To cross the cable or anchor of another 
vessel so as to cause chafing or obstruction. 
[OvER- 10.] ; 

1796 NeELson in Nicolas Désp. (1846) VII. p. xciv, The 
damage a Swedish Vessel's cable sustained by the Peterel’s 
overlaying her, 1854 G. B. Ricuaapson Univ. Code \. 
ied. 12) 419 You will overlay mvy anchor. 

lence O-verlai:d (stress var.) Pp/. a. 

1858 Grn, P. Tompson Audé Ad, 1. Ixxi. 14 These under- 
ground or overlaid classes. 1901 W. W. Pevton inContems, 
Rev. Sept. 445 Nn overlaid germ which has been saved from 
death by the healing virtue of the Unknowable. 

Overlay (é«vaile!). 4. [f prec.: sce OvEr- 8.] 

1. Acravat, necktie (cf. OVERLAYER, quot, 1635)..S¢. 

17ag Ramsay Gentle Sheps. 1. ii, le falds his owrelay down 
his breast with care. 1816 Scort dutig. xxavi, The Captain 
says a three-nookit handkercher is the maist fashionable 
overlay, 1884 C. Rocrrs Soc. Life Scott. 1. vii. 245 The 
usu necktie or overlay was a square (weeling of coarse yarn. 

2. frinting, A piece of paper cut to the required 
shape and pasted over the impression-surface of 
2 printing-press in order 1o make the impression 
darker in particular places. as in a woodcut. 

1824 J. Jounson 7yfog>, 11. xv. 521 Shonld any wood cuts 
be in the form, ..if too low, they may be humoured 4 little 
ly means of an overlay. 

3. Something laid asa covering over something 
clse; acovering, a superincumbent layer, etc. ; esp. 
in various special senses (e. g. a coverlet, a small 
cloth laid upon a table-cloth, etc.); also fig. 

1794 [see Overtavra quot, 1Str) 1828 Craven Closs. 
(ed. 2), O'crday, acoverlet or cloak. 1844 Fral. R. Agric 
Soe. Vii.171 Two or three harrows are kept together by 
x rider, or overlay, and the horses draw abreast. 188 
Mes. Lysw Lintos .Wy Love 11. ix. 170 She had determined 
to brave her memories and suppress them by the overlay of 
a new association. 1884 Hest. Morn. Vews 3 Sept. 1/2 
Folding spring mattress, wool overlay. 1893 J. Putsrorn 
Loyalty to Christ VV. 307 Christ clothed Hiinself with the 
overlay of our flesty, in order to meet us on our own ground, 

O-verlay:er. [I Overntay v. + -ER!] One 
who or that which ovcrlays or overlics something ; 
+in Se. = prec. 1 '0ts.), 

1611 CoTar., Oppresseur, an oppressor; ouercharger, ouer- 
layer, 1635 Daraeion Fray. (Chetham) 183 We call here 
lin Scotland]..a band an ourlayer. 1725 Brap.ey Aavr. 
Dict. .v. Washing of Hemp or Flax, Vou must... take 
ul¥ the Gravel, Stone, and over-layers af Wood, that kee 
‘em together in the Water. 1935 Proper 17 Jan. oe 
Whata Providence it is. that these bloody-minded Over- 
layers happen'd to be so Light in their Pressure. 8x1 ‘I’, 
Oasis Aleric. Wilts. xxxvin, The waggons .. seldom have 
any overlayers fed. 1794 overlays] or outriggers. 

Overlay ing, 7// sb. [f. OverLavy. +-1xe 1.) 
The action of the verl OVERLAY, in various senses 
(in early quots. fig. oppression) ; cover. that with 
which something is overlaid, a covering. 

1380 Wren Sed. Wks. V1. 212. In pe world shulen 3¢ 
laue over-leiynge (1S. Deuce 321 over-lyinge; Jahn xvb 
33 in the world 3e schnlen hane pressing, g/oss or ouer- 
leying) 1611 Bisue Awed. xxxvill, 17 The overlaying of 
their chapiters of s.lver. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. ff fse. 
& Art135 Marked..by an overlaying rather than by any 
displacement of the native pee Eris 1890 Newcastle 
Datly Chron, 26 Dec. 3/1 Last week no less, than twenty- 
one London infants under a year old died from suffocatiun— 
in other words from ‘overlaying’, 1896 T. L. De Vixse in 
Bloxvon's Mech, Exerc, Printing 426 The underlaying or 
overlaying of types. .to correct inequalities of impression. 


+Overlead,v. Obs. [OF.oferladan to oppress: 
sec Over- 2; cf, ONG. ebarlettan ‘ transduccre’.J 

1. /rans. To overwhelm; to oppress; to domineer 
or tyrannize over. 

971 Blickl. Hour. 203 Da wes Garganus se munt..mid 
myeelum brogan and mid ongryslan eall oferladed. 1377 
Lanot. FP. PL 1. om. 314 Shal neither kynge ne kny3te 
constable ne Meire Quer-lede be comune to don hem pli3zte 
here treuthe. ¢1g00 Sowdone Hab. 2502. 31413 FPilgr, 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxiv. 83 That ae poure peple he 
nought ouerled with tyrannye. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 373/1 
Ovyr ledyn, or oppressyn, epprtio. 

2. ‘Yo lead as a superior; to rule, govern. 

¢ 1440 Carcrave Life St. Nath, ww. 20%0 Thys mayde wil 
onere-leede us, sirs, we are caught In oure artes, be we 
nenere so proude. did. v. 975. €1450 Mferdim 122 For 
that he may not hem now hustice and onerlede. 1720 
Ehrntourist e Shewing how little his best Actions are 
overled by what ought to be his Standard of Action. 

3. To lead over, across, or to another place ; 
Jig. to lead into some way of acting or thinking; 
to lead astray, mislead; to ‘carry away’, impel. 
[Over- 10, 11.) 

138a Wycuir /sa. xxiii. 13 In to caitifte thei onerladden 
[1388 ledden ouer] the stalwrthe men of it. 1447 Boxen- 
WAM Seystys (Roxb.) 107 Wyth the rage of woodnesse 
ovyrled. 14.. in Badees Bk. (1868) 332 Lette never by 
wylle py witr ouer lede. 1636 Heywooo Challenge 1. 1, 
Could opportunity have mov‘d, words tempted, ..or griefes 
have o'reled, Beneath my much importance she had falne. 

Ilence + Overlea‘ding w/, sb. oppression ; also, 
leading over; also ‘+ Overlea'der, an oppressor. 

1382 Wycutr Wisd. ii, 14 He is mad to vs in to onerleding 
lVulg. in traductionen:| of oure tho3tis. ¢1440 Facod's 
Well 86 Because he is pruddere, pe more terannt, be more 
ouerledere, Ney more cursyd lyvere. ¢14g0 Promp, /'arv. 
273/1 Ovyriedare (or ovyf settar, infra), opfresser, 1496 


310 


Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) v. vii. 203/2 Mansleers that by 
cxtorcyon,raneyneand ouerledynge. .robbe men of ther good. 
Overleaf (@valif),adv. [Properly twowords, 
Over prep. and Lear sé,: see OvER- 31.) On the 
other side of the leaf (of paper, esp. of a book). 


As {have noted over leaf} 1843 J. H. Newstan Affracles 
163 note, Dr. Robinson, as is said over-leaf, cannot escape 
a bend. 2893 Sta R. Bate Story of Sun 259 The picture 
overleaf exhibits the mare crisium on the Moon. 

attrth. 1829 Soutury in Corr, w. C. Bowles (1881) 154 
These overleaf lines are the very had reason why 1 have 


been silent so long. 
O-ver-lea'n, a. [Over- 28.] Too lean. 
1657 M. Lawasnce in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cvi. 15 


We look on it as an affliction to have an over-lean body. 

Overlean (#vailin), vy. [ff Oven- 3+ 1eaN 
vl} trans. To lean over. 

1827 Hoon /lero 4 Leander xxii, The drowsy mist. o'cr- 
leans the sea. 1875 Lanter Syvuphony 87 Where many 
boughs the still pool overlean, 

So Overlea ning 2:4/. sé. and pp/. a. 

1762 Dunn in Ail. Frans. 1.11, 467,All forms and shapes, 
as sloping, perpendicular, overleaning. | 1865 CAMERON 
Malayan India 53 They are two stories high. .with beavy 
overleaning caves. 1896 D. L. Leoxarp Cent. Cougregat. 
Ohis 74 The Welsh churches, which had stood quite aloof 
with over-leaning towards Independency. 

Overleap (:valli-p). v [OF. oferhlapan ; 
answering in form to MDu, overiéfen, Du. ozer- 
loopen, MING. tberloufen, Ger, tiberlaufen, Lo tun 
over, overrun, overflow’; OIG. had a detiv. 
ubarhlaupniss? prevarication, transgression. ] 

1. ¢rans. To leap over, across, or to the other 
side of. [Oven- 5.] 

agoo tr. Leda's Hist. v. vi. (1890) 400 Was feet hit sume 
slot on bem wiexze mid swidpran rese oferhleop and ofer- 
suelde. 1605 Suans. Mach t iv. 49 That_is a step, On 
which I must fall downe, or else o're-leape, For in my way 
itlyes, 1667 Mitton /?, £. tv. 121 Th’ arch-fellon, . At one 
slight bound high overleap'd all bound Of Hill or highest 
Wall. 1860 Motiey Vetderd. (1268) 1. i. 5 The ambition of 
the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and seas. 

b. fz. with immaterial obj. (usually doernds, 
Himits, or the like). 

1275: De Lotme Eng. Const. 1, xii. (1853) 118 Procuring a 
public advantage by averleaping restraints. 1875 Jowerr 
(lato (ed. 2) V. 247 His ingenuity does indeed far overleap 
the heads of all your great men. 

+e. intr. To leap over. Obs. rare. 

138a Weer “ce/us. xxviii 37 {331 In to the chirche 
thet shul not ouerlepen [! "e/g. transilient). 

2. frans. ‘Yo pass over, pass by, omit, Icave ont, 
‘skip’. (Now only as consciously fg. from 1.) 

crooo Sar. Leehd. 111. 264 Se daz is gehaten saltus 
lune, pet is dies monan hlyp, for pan pe he oferhlypd anne 
da:z. 1303 R. Brunne Hand?. Synne 2916 Y wyl now oner 
Jepe hyt here. crgqag Craf? Nombrynge (E. E. T.S.) 25 
Ouer lepe alle pese cifers & sett bat neper 2 pat stondes toward 
be ryght side. 1589 PuTtennam Lug. Jeesie u. x. (Arb) 99 
Your rime falleth vpoa the first and fourth verse onerleaping 
two. 1641 SMectymNUUS E Sad. Answ.i. 5 Whatever objection 
made by ns, he finds too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it. 
1846 Trexcn Afirac, i. (1862) 10) All the intervening steps 
of these tardier processes were overleaped. 2 

+b. gtr. To turn aside from the main dis- 
course; to digress. Oés. rare. 

1393 Lanctanp 2. Pd. C. xxi. 360 A lytel ich ouertep for 
lesynzes sake. 

+3. To leap or spring upon. Ods. rare. [OVER, 7.] 

: * py y * g, 

1377 Lanai. #*. #2. B. Prol, 1g0 For a cat of a courte'cani 

whan hym lyked, And ouerlepe hem ly3tlich and lan3te hem 


“at his wille. /é/4. 199 Pat cat..pat can 3ow ouerlepe. 


+4. To leap farther than, surpass in leaping ; 
Jig. to surpass, excel. Ofs. [Oven- 22.] 

31340 HAMrote /’salter Ix 1 Pe halyman ouerlepand in 
thoght of hetten all warldis lufers. 1603 Florio Afonfaigue 
1. xx. (1632) 4 Leaping, and straining himselfe to overleape 
another. 

b. vel. To leap beyond one's measure or mark, 
or beyond what one intends; to leap too far. 

1605 Suaks. MJacé, 1. vii. 27 Vaulting Ambition, which ore- 
leapes it self, And falles on th’ other. 

So + O'verleap sé. Ods.,a leaping over; omission. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Brownists 34 We like not these bold 
ouer-leapes of so many Centuries. 

Overlearn, -learned, etc, : sec OVER-. 

Overleather (s'vaile:daz). [f. Over ad/. + 
LEATHER. So Ger. oberleder, Du. overleér.] The 
upper leather of a shoe. 

1408 Notlinghasw Rec. \t.54 Vigintt paria de ovurlethres. 
erggo Promp, Parv. 373/1 Ovyr lethyr of a schoo (ouer- 
ledyr H.). 1869 Wells & fav. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 307, ij 
dakers of soles x1.—vij dakers of on'lethers, xvj'. x". 1896 
Suaks. Yan. Shr. Induct. ii. 12 Such shooes as my toes 
Jooke throngh the oner-leather. 3603-4 Act 1 Fas. /, €. 22. 
§ 23 Without mixinge or minglinge Overleathers, that is to 
say, parte of the Overleathers beinge of Neates Leather, & 

arte of Calves Leather, 1641 J. Traere Theol, Theol. 164 
To stretch..their greasie overleathers with their teeth, 

+Overlea've, v. Oss. In 4 -leeue, fa. ¢. 
-lafte. [ONorthumb. oferléfa = OE. *oferlafan, 
f. ofer- OVEB- 19 + Leave v1.12.) a. éraxs. To 
leave over. b. zur. ‘To be left over, remain, 

¢950 Lindis/, Gosp. Luke xi. 41 Prette ofer-hlzeled vel pactte 
wona is seallad almissa. c975 Ruskw. Gosp. Luke tx. 17 
ginimen wes @aite ofer-lafed was him. 1382 Wycue 
Exod, viii, 31 There overlafie not oon forsothe. — Lev. 
xxv, 46 ‘Vhur3 rit of erytage 3¢ shulen ouerleenen hem to 
the after comers, ’ 


{x613°39 1. Jonesin Leoni Palladro’s Archit. (1742) 11.49 | 
a 


OVERLIFT. 


Over-leaven (-le'v’n), 2. [Oven- 27.] /rants. 
To leaven too much; to imbue 10 excess with 
some modifying element; to cause to rise or swell 
too much, to ‘ puff up’. 

1602 Suaks, s/ams, 1. iv. 29 Some habit, tbat too much o’er- 
leavens The form of aan manners, a 1644 Ciitinew. 
Sernt, (1664) vii. § 48, I beseech you. .to free yourselves from 
the burden and weight of other men’s riches, Jest they over- 
leaven and swell you so unmeasurably, 1648 Heagrick 
Hesper., To Ba. (1869) 3 Come thon not neere those men, 
who are like bread O're-leven‘d. 

So + O-ver-lea-ven a., having an exccss of leaven. 
Obs. nonce-wad, 

1648 Herrick ffesper., To Af. Fo. Wicks (1869) 344 Vet 
sho'd I chance, my Wicks, to see An over-leven look in thee, 
To sonre the bread, and turn the beer To an exalted vineger. 

Overleer, -leg, -legislation, elc.: sce OVER-. 

+ Overlend,. Ods. [f. Over-12 + Lenpv.'] 
trans. To pass over or beyond. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5069 Qua list pis lymit ouir-lende, 
lence to pe left hand. 

Orne ayers [OveER-29.] Too great length. 

1829 Bextuam Justice 4 Cod. Petit. 89 The time allowed, 
is it too long? If yes, then by the overlength is created so 
much needless delay. sg0a Datly Chron. 17 May 3/3 Over- 
length means necessarily a surplus of the inessential, 

+O-verlet, sd. Obs.rare, [f. Ovenady. + Ler v.!: 
cf. outlet.] An overhanging or projecting part. 

1656 Huvin Surv. France 19 The houses fare] without 
juttings or overlets, four stories high. 

Over-letter to Over-lewd: see OvER-. 

O-ver-li‘beral, ¢. [Over- 28.] Too liberal. 
So O-ver-libera‘lity ; O'ver-li‘berally adv’. 

{asr3_ Mort: in Grafton Céron, (1568) 11. 756 In his later 
dayes with ouer liberall diet, somewhat corpulent.] 160% 
Hotrano Piiny xix. vi. 44 bt hurteth the stomach, over- 
liberally taken. 1621 Sanperson Serar. 1. 203, |... would 
chuse rather by an over-liberal charity to cover a multitude 
of sins. 1641 Mitton Animado, xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 
A man wonld think you had eaten over-liberally of Esau’s 
red porridge. 182g Miss Mizroao Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
223 To protect her from the effects of her over-liberality. 

Overli-‘ck,v. rare. [Over-9.] érans. To lick 
all over, pass or rub the tongue over. 

1567 Turpeav. Apitaphs &c., Epil., The worst he wild in 
couert scrole to lurke Untill the Beare were onerlickt afresh. 
1614 Coox Greene's Tu Quogue in Dodsley 0. Pt. VIL. go 
Such food As. .children, nay sometimes, full-paunched dog» 
Have overlick’t. 

Overlie (6vwalsi-), v. Pa. t. overlay; pa. 

ple. overlain. Forms: see Over and Lig v.! 
Early ME. oferliggen:—OK. type *oferlicgan: 
see Over- 8 Cf. MHG. sberligen, Ger. wber- 
Hiegen, In use from tath to 16the.; ia 17—-18th 
displaced by OveRLay; reintroduced in 19th c., 
chiefly in geological use.] 

1. trans. Yo lie over or upon; in Geol. said of 
a stratum resting directly upon another. Also fig. 

¢ 1375 Laws, Hom, 53 Yeos ilke ehte be peos pus oner- 
ligged. 1387-8 T. Usk Fest. Love ut. vi, (Skeat) 1. 39 Wel 
the hoter is the fire, that with ashen it is ouerlcin, 1552 
Hvutoet, Ouerlye, sufercudo. £ 

1813 BAKEWELL /udroc. Geol, (1815) 362 Peds..which are 

art of the regular coal formation, and overlie coal, 1851 

Vitter Fo Old Schoolte, 9s Shapes the dust has long 
o'erlain. 1885 J. Bacuin Prod. Line. Soc. XXUL, 27 Where 
the Palzozoic rocks do not appear to be overlain by recent 
marine deposits. ; 

2. spec. a. To smother by lying upon, (Ci. Over- 


LAV 2. 64.) 

13.. f’ropr. Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig's Archit 
LXRXXI. 301/200 pie is azey'n feos wymimen Pat ouerliggen 
heor children. 1382 Wvente 1 Adngs iii. 19 The sone of 
this womman is deed to ny3t, for sle ynge she ouerlaye 
hym. a14go0 Myrc 1769 Pe modur pat ie chylde ouer Iyth. 
1530 Pacsce. 648/1, 1 overlye, as an Oversene noryce dothe 
her chylde. [1557-1741 cf. Ovratay.] 1800 Sourmny Lest. 
(1886) I. 126 ‘The mothers and the nurses who over-lie the 
children. 1856 Mrs. Baowninc Aur. Leigh wv. 63 The old 
idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a baby overlain. ‘ 

+b. To lie with, have sexual intercourse with 


{a woman). Ods. (Cf Overtay § b.) 

rgza tr. Secreta Secret, f’riv. Priv, 160 Oone of ham that 
was callid absolon..oner-lay his fadyr Concubynes 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 35/2 Whan he sawe them so 
fayre he and his company wolde have overlayne them, 

+3. fig. To oppress. Obs. (Cf. OVERLAY v. 7.) 

1390 Gown Conf. HI. 224 The comnn poeple is over: ein 
And hath the kinges senne aboght. 1430-40 Lyps. Fochas 
vit xviii. (1558) 126, By the romayus he was so ouerlaine. 
1530 PatscR. 648/2, | overlye, as a tyranne or myghly man 
overlayeth his subjectes. 

Overlier (d«"vaslaias (stress var.)). [Agent-n. 
from OVERLIEY,, or Ue over: see Lik v.tand -ERL] 

+1. One who lies upon or encumbers ; applicd 
to beggars who exacted lodging at farmhouses. 

1449 Se. Acts Fas. 11, c..9 (1814) I. ‘a For be away 
putting of sornaris ouerlynris & masterful beggaris. 

2. ‘That which lies over or upon something else. 
b. spec. A horizontal timber in a scaffolding ; 
Leper sé, 2, Laccen sd. 2. (Cf. OVERLIGGER.) 

1614 AESS. at Siratford-on-Avon (N.), ltem, x. peces of 
woode callyd overleers, xx.d@. 1620 Maaknuam Farew, ftusb. 
(1625) 91 Then shall you take strong unerlyers of Wood, nnd 
lay them foure-square from one board to another. 71868 G. 
Srrenens Runic Afon. 1.255, 3 flat stones, the two standing 
ns sides while the third was an overlier. c 

Overli-ft,v. [Cf.Ovrn- 23, 26.] a. #xér. Tolift 
a weight too heavy for one’s strength. b. /vans. 


OVER-LIFT. 


To lift too high, raise beyond the proper point. 
llence O-verlift s/., an act of overlifting; a device 
whereby the bolt is secured, on one of the tumblers 


of a lock being overlifted. 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) 1. 36 Over-trading 
is among tradesmen as overlifiing is among strong men. 
1850 Cuusy Locks & Aeys 27 ‘If the tumbler was lifted any 
higher, it canght the bolt anew, and (by what was called 
‘ overlift’} detained it as securely, as if the tumbler had not 
been lifted high enough...If the sep was too lony, the 
tumbler would be overlifted, and thereby detain the bolt. 

+ Overli-gger. Os. [See Liccrnsé.] = Oven- 
LIER 2b. 

tsrr Nottingham Rec. IL. 330, iiij. ouerlygaers for a 
scaffold. 1616 /did. 1V. 348 For oner liggers and trasinges 
for y* same bridge. 

O-ver-li'ght, sh. rare. [f. Over-29d+ Licut 
sh.] Too much light, excess of light; also fiz. 
So O-ver-li'ghted fa. pple.; O'ver-litghtsome a. 
[Licutsome a.2). : 

@ 3586 Stony Arcadia wi. (1633) 239 Her chamber was 
over-lightsome. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 871 We vee that an 
Over-light maketh the Eyes dazzle. 1847 Mipwtn Svedley 
HI. 302 Had full time been allowed for the over-light of his 
imagination tn be tempered by the judgment. 1874 MickLE- 
tuwaite Jod. Par. Churches 184 Most churches are now 
either over-lighted or under-lighted. 

Ovver-light, c [f. Over- 28 + Licut 2.1] 
Too light (in various senses) ; of too little weight ; 
too frivolous ; too easy, ete.; see Licnt a.t 

[e 1400 Aude St. Bene? .E. E, §.) 1064 Not to lagh with 
oner lyghtchere.] 1538 Srarkey Lavland 1 iv, 122 Our law 
ys soine what ouer-lyght agayn the accusarys, 1583 Prete 
Commend, Verses in 7. Watson's Centurie o Loue, Wf 
xtauer headdes shall count it ouerlight, To treate of Loue. 
21656 Ussuer Ann. vi. (1658) 331 Giving over-light credit 
to this report. 1707 Curios. in usb. & Gard. 126 Such 
Soils are over-light, and very apt to he. parch'd up. ‘ 

So O-ver-litghtly adv. (in early use chiefly in 
sense ‘too easily’). 

[1340 Hampote /r, Conse. 3482 When pou ert over lyghily 
wrathe, Or sweres and may noght hald pin athe.] 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secrety Prin. Priv. 222 ‘The x*. is oucrlyghtely 
mevynge of coloure and semblante. 1586'I. B. La Primaud, 
ty, Acad, 1. 434 They overlightly give credit to backbiters. 
1843 HI. Rocers /'ss. (1860) IL 82 To charge us with 
treating grave subjects over-lightly. 

Overline (-loiu), vt (f Oven- 1+ Line 56.2, 
v.2] ¢rans. To draw a line aver or above (a pieee 
of writing: opp. to uadertine) ; also, to insert an 
interlinear translation or the like above. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers WW. u.1g Latin hymns over: 
lined with an Anglo-Saxon translation. are Driver (/atrod. 
Lit, Of. 75 The reader who will be at the pains to under. 
line (or, if he uses the Hebrew, to overline) .. the passages. 
1900 Athenun:2t July 84/2 The latest (redactional) changes 
in the respective documents. ace marked hy overlining. 

Overline, v.2 nonce-wa. [f. Over- 8 + LINE 
wl) trans, To ‘line’ on the outside; to cover 
with a second layer of material. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xi. (1856) 365 Rough Guernsey 
frock, overlined by a red flannel shirt. 

t+O-verliness. 04s. [f. Oventy a.+-ness.] 
The quality of being ‘overly’. 

1. Superficiality ; carelessness. 

1653 WaTERnOvsE A pol, Learn, 221 We lament the Over- 
liness of Preaching..many Ministers imbasing thenwelves 
and their Message by trite and impertinent discourses. 

2, Contemptuousness, haughtiness, . 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol, Brownists ii. 4 Would Géd ouer- 
linesse and contempt were not yours, 1633 — (/ard Texr!s, 
V. Z, 37 A proud overtinesse and insolent domineering over 
your brethren. 

+Overling. Os. [f. Over adv.+-Linc. Cf. 
underling.| One who is over others; a superior. 

1340 A yend. 8 To bam bet habbep pe lokingge ous to teche 
-.ase byeb be ouerlinges of see cherche. ?@ 1400 Morte 
di rth. 289 Vhow aughte to be over ynge over alleoberkynges. 

Over-linger, -link, ete.: sce OVER-. 

Ovver-litp. Now dial, [Ouig. two words; in 
MIM. overe Lippe:—*ufera lippa (ef. nidera lippa), 
inad. dial, wvver /7p, but from 1400 often conjoined, 
or in later use hyphened. Cf, Ger. oberlippe.] 
The upper lip. 

¢2325 Gloss W. de Bibbescv. in Wright Voc. 145 La bas 
tevere et la levere suseyne, the overe lippe ant the nethere. 
¢ 2386 Cnaucer Prof. 133 Hire over (Cad, overe] lippe 
\/far/. overlippe] wyped she so clene 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 37 Noble fruyt hangyng done to the ouer lyppe. 
1788 W. Marsuaut &, Vorish. 11. Gloss (E. D.S,), User, 
upper; as ‘the uvver lip’. 1882 Miss Le ome Strapsh. 
Word-bk. s.v.,'Er uyver-lip's swelled as big as two. 

Overlipping, /7/. a. Sc. [f. Over- 5 + 
lipping, from Lip vt] ‘Lipping’ or brimming 
over (sce Lip v.1 3), overflowing ; superfluous. 

1836 R. M. MeCuryne in Afens. (1872) 295 The overlipping 
drops of love. 1871 J. Battantine Winter Promplings, 
Gie your puir neighbours your owrelipping share. 

Overlisten (-lis’n), 7. [f, Oven- 15 + Listen, 
after OVERHEAR q.v.] fravs. To listen so as lo 
overhear; lo listen to (a speaker, or what is spoken) 
without the speaker’s knowledge or consent. 

ft, Rowrey Search for Money (Percy Soc.) 9 As wee 
were but asking the question, steps mee from over the way 
(overlistning us)a news-searcber. 1832 J. Witson in Blackw, 
Mag. 192 Like an eayesdropper, overlistening our soliloquy. 

O'ver-li-ttle,a.and adv. Obs.exc.dial. [OvEn- 
28, 30.] ‘Too little. 
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{¢x330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 36 Ik was over Inelle, in 
alle maner way. 1340 Hamrour /’r. Conse. 1459 Now haf 
we or litel, now pas we mesur.] o34go Promp. Pare. 
373/1 Ovyrlytylje, ainus, ved wtiris modicum. 1568 
Ascuam Scholem, 1. (Arb) 116 If they give oucr moch to 
their witte, and ouer litle to their labor and learning. 

Overlive (dvaili-v), 7 Now somewhat rare: 
ef. Outiive, [OK ofertibian, f. ofer- OvER- 18 + 
Live v.; ef. MHG. aherichen, MDa, Da. ozer- 
fever.) frans. To live longer than, or after the death 
of (a person); to live after or beyond (an event, 
cic.) ; to survive, outlive. Also fy. of things, 

830 in Vhorpe Charters (1865) 465 Wes bit [der lond] 
becueden Oshearte his broSar suna, sif he Cynedryde ofer- 
lifde. ¢1330 R. Brune Chzan. (1810) 234 If Blanche cuee 
lyue Idward, scho salle haf hir lyue Gaseoyn afterward. 
©2450 Mireur Salwactoun 3785 Howe lange marie oucr 
lyved hire sons Ascensionne.  1g13 Douctas .2encis Xt. ive 
49, I, allace, allace ! Ourlevit hes my fatis profitable. 2gg1 
Vier Josh. axiv. 31 And Israel served the Lorde all the 
dayes of Tosua, and all the daies of y~ elders that oucriiued 
Joshua, r6s0 R. Honuxcworrn Aree. Usurped Powers 
19 These oathes binde..ta an allegiance over-living his 
Majesties person, 1818 Crutse Digest ed. 2) V1, 297 If 
his three daughters. should ovetlive their mother. 

b. éntr, To survive, continue in Ife, 

crooo “Enric Gram. ix. § 26, (Z.) 51 Supersivs, laf odde 
oferlybbende. rgza in 2. 4. Mis 11882) 50, 1 will pat pe 
mony, .turn to p* use of her susters ouetly uyng. 1450 A'od/s 
of Fart, V. 2038/1 Such of theyme as shal over lyf severally 
emongs theyme., 524 Str AY. Sutton's Wild in Churton 
Life App. 543. 1 will that these iii that overlyve makea new 
feoffment. 1667 Mutox 2. £. x.973 Why do 1 overlise, 
Why aim } mockt with death, and length‘nd out Tu death. 
less pain? 1897 Suga-B& af Viking Club Jan. 372 These 
divisions have overlived to the present time. 

ce. reff. ‘Yo live beyond one’s proper date or 
time af action, live too long. [Cf Oven. 23.] 

1861 M. Patitsox Ziss. (1889) 1. 42 Vhe Manse had over- 
lived itself, 

Nence O-verli-ving (stress var.) A//.a., surviving ; 
living too long; O-verli-ved PPL a., nonce-wi., 
made to live tou fast or under too high yuessure, 
+ Overliver O/s., a survivor. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 373/t Ovyrlevare after a nober, 
superstes. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 375 And if any of them 
happened to die, the over lyvers afoul doe the same. 
3578 ‘I’. Proctor Gorg. Gallery in felic.nia 1, 192 A sure 
heleefe did straight invade fis overlyving Minde. 1622 
Bacos fem 147 xy1 Yo continue for both the kings liues, 
and the ouer-liver of them, and a yeare after. @ 1683 
Onpuam Jeet. W's, (1686) ror All the Ball of Maladies, 
Which Heaven to punish over-living Mortals sends, 1856 
Mas. Brownixc Aur Leigh in. qo Overtasked and over- 
strained And overlived ia this close London life ! 

Over-lively, ete.: sce Over-. 

Overload Gvaldud), 56. [OvER- 29.] 
excessive load or burden ; too great a load. 

Overload switch (Electr.), an electro magnetic switch con- 
structed to disconnect the circuit automatically, when too 
large a current is passing. 

1645 Rutnerrorp Sryal & Tri. Faith xx. (1855) 270 Can 
the father sce the child sweat, wrestle under an overload till 
his back be near broken? 1972 PAIL frans. LX U1. 49t 
Phlogiston, an overload of it may infect air. 1856 Mus. 
Browninc Aue. Leigh vi. 20 A beaten ass Who, hasing 
fallen through overloads [etc.} 

Overload (é:vailoud), v. (Over- 21 (4), 27.] 
trans, Yo load with too great a burden or cargo, 
to put an excessive load on, to overburden; to 
overcharge (a gun), 

1553 T. Witson Ahe#. (1580) 79 Thei died in faith, not 
wearie of this worlde, nor wishyng for death, as overloden 
with sinne. 1612 Brinstey Lid. Lit, v. (1627) 51 So that 
the memory he not overloaden, 1669 Sturmy Warner's 
Mog. Vv. xii. 57 Take care of over-loading your Piece, 1727 
Swiet Vanbrugh’s (fouse 4 A verse would draw a stone or 
beam, That now would over-load a teamn. 1883 PL Scuare 
Mist. Chr. Ch. t. ix, 65 ‘They overloaded the holy 
Scriptures with the traditions of the elders. 

Hence Overloaded, -loaden (stress var.) ffl. 
adjs.; Overloading voi, sb. and Api. a. 

@ 1586 Sionry Arcadia wi. (1622) 372 Made their pillowes 
weake propps ot their overloden heads. 5576 Gascoicné 
Steele Gi. (Arb) 77 Pray you te god, the good be not abusde, 
With glorious shewe, ot ouerloding skill, 1821 Laan Elva 
Ser. 1. Aly Relations, An over-loaded ass is his client for ever, 
1896 ai ddéutt's Syst. Med. 1. 400 Overloading of the stomach 
+ May Cause or aggravate soine of these [disorders}, 

Overlock (cuvailg-k), 2, [Oven- 1, 24.) draus. 
a. To interlock or intertwine above; (o cover 
with intertwined growth. b. To tum (the bolt of 
a lock) beyond the point at which it is locked. 

3632 Litncow 7rav. 1x. 41g, I found the.. Vines over 
locking the trees. 1882 Sir I. Beckett in Eneyel. Brit, 
XIV. 746/2 The way to open it then is to turn the key the 
other way, as if to overlock the bolt, ébid., lt is set right 
by overlocking the bolt as before. 

Over-lofty, -logival, ctc. : see OvER-., 

O-ver-lo-ng, adv. and adj. [f. Oven. 
Lone a.!, Lone adv.) Too long. 

A. adv, For too long a time, 

[a 1250 Owl & Night. 450 Pe more ich singe, be more j mai, 
+c nopeles noht ouer longe.] 1377 Lancet. P. PY. xx, 
358 Helat hem ligge ouerlonge, and loth is to chaunge hem. 
4526 Tinnace Acts xxvii. g Because..we had overlonge 
fasted. 2617 Iieron Wks. (1620) 11. 230 Not to Temayne 
abroad ouer-long. 31892 Stevenson & 1, benounce Wrecker 
xi, This characteristic scene, which has delayed me overlong. 

B. adj. Of too great length or duration, toa long, 

3377 Laxa. P, PL. xt. 216 It is ouerlonge ar logyke any 

lessoun assoille. 1g60 Daus tr. Sdeidane's Comm, 23 The 


An 
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OVERLOOK. 


decree is ouerlonge, but the suinme is this, x6rg Rattivn 
ff ist. World iv. (1634) 51 ‘The shortest life doth oftentimes 
appear unto us over-long. 1887 /'ad/ Mall G, 12 Oct. 2/1 
The voyage to Leclilade is ove: long for a single day, 

tOver-long, pref. Obs. [f. OVER Arcp. + 
long, aphetic f. ALONG prep. Cf. overthwart.] 
Along, over the length of, 

3470-85 Matory vlrdiur x. Ix. 515 Sir Tristram belelce 
the maronners how they sayled ouer longe humber. 

Overlook (rvaiink), sh. [Oven 16, 7, 5. 

1. Yhe action or an act of overlooking (see next, 
3-6); a glance or survey; inspection or supcrin 
tendence. 

1584 Lopcr fist. Forlontus & Présc. (Shaks. Soc. 
Our noble young gentleman, having past over many perso: - 
ages with a slight over looke. 1865 Mrs. Wuttnny Gay- 
werthys 1, 226 “Lhis typified properly her social position ot 
overlook and scrutiny. 

b. A look down fram a heiyht upon the secne 
below; a place that affords such a view, 

1861 L. 1. Noma /cetergs 37 Paths wound among rocky 
hotches and grassy chasms, and led ont to dizzy ‘over-loons 7 
and ‘shortotfs . 1884 L/2 Werdd (U.S) 23 (bebast 3 
High overlooks upon the siniling valley. 

e. Name in Jamaica for the leguminous plant 
Canavalia enstfor mis: see quot. 
1837 Macrapven flora of Janiaiva }. 


They are 


commonly planted, by the Negroes, along the margin uf their 
plovision grounds, from a superstitious notion. what the 
the 


Overlvok fulfils the part of a watchman, and... protec 
Provisions fram plunder. 1866 Zrees. Hof. sv. Cunaralic. 

2. An act ol overlooking (sce next, 2)3 a failure 
to sce or notice somelbing; an oversight. 

1887 V Vavse in el thereunto July €2'3 When his atte - 
tion is thus called 10a manifest cverlonk. 1897 R. Mus:u 
fychist. Prob, .64 simply an overlook on iny part. 

Overlook \owailwk) 7 [f. Over-+ Laon v.] 

L. érans, Yo loak- over the top of, so as to sce 
what is beyond. [Oven- 5.] 

1559-60 Colt, Lilr Cal. Bo ix. Use ws as a fote stole to 
overloke jow. 2610 Grinuin Meraddry i vii. (1660) &s 
‘The walls of townes were but low,..the walls of Wincheste: 
- Were overlooked by Colehrand the Chieflaine of the Danes. 
1863 Hawrntoane Gar Cid Home (1083) 1. ats ‘Lhe wail wan 
just too high to be overlooked. 

Aig. 1636 Ruimcrrorp Lets, (1862) I. 160 If great men i= 
hind to you, t pray you overlock them... Christ but borroweth 
their face to sinile through them upon His afflicted servact. 

b. fig. ‘Vo rise above, overtop. 

2567 Terinry. “pitepas &e., Vine conguercth all Titings 
ob, Itinakes the Oke to ouetluoke the slender shrubs bylo. 
4sgg Saks. fen. yt veg Our Syens. Spit vpsosuddent, 
into the Clouds, And ouer-looke their Grafiers 1706 
Dryonx /diad 1. 27 The laughing Nectar oveiloak'd the 
Lid. a7g8Smotren Nod. Rand. ii, 1804) 1 A. hat, whore 
crown over-lo: hed the brims about an inch and a half. 

2. To look over and beyoud and thes not see; 
to fail to see or observe; to pass over without 
notice (intentionally or unintentionally); to take 
no nolice of, leave aut of consideration, disregard, 
ignore. (The chief current sense.) [Over- 5.] 

t5zq Q. Marcarer fo len. 1/77 (MS. Cott. Calig. B. 1, 
If, 250 b) (cf. Mrs, Wood Lett. dédust. Laiies 1. 326) Wythe 
wol be grett danger to ye Kyng my sonis parson, and thys 
tyme be owr lokyd. 2570 Satir. Poems Reform. xvi. g Our 
Lordis ar blinde and dois oucrluik Rt.” 1692 UeNI LLY 
Boyle Leet. v. 147 He ovelooks those gross Absurdities 
that are so conspicuous in it, 1762 Hump /fist. Lng. 1. 
iii, 98 ‘The French .. found it prudent to overlook this 
insult. 1829 K. Dicky Jy oadst. d/on., Gedefridus 1. 240 
Agesilaus punished great men for the same faults which he 
overlooked in their inferiors. 1872 Srurcrox Fveas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixvi. ¢ He oversees all and overlooks none. 

tb. rel. 7 To fail to perceive oue's duty; to 
forget oneself; = OvERSEE 7. 7, Oés. 

1723-4 De. Wuarton rue frifon No, 65 11. 550 Vex‘ 
that f..should have overlooked myself so far as to have 
given any Room etc.) 3 

3. To loak (a thing) over or through; to ca- 
amine, scrutinize, inspect, ‘survey’; ta peruse, read 
through. Now rare or arch. [OVER- 16.] 

©1369 Cuaccer Dethe Blaunche 232 Whan I had redde 
thys tale wel And ouer loked hyt euerydel. 1546 Suppdic. 
foore Commons (Fu ET. S.) 69 Voure Highnes. -appoynted 
two of them to ouer loke the translation of the Buble. ~ rg91 
Saans. Wve Gent. 1. ii. go And yet I would [had ore-look di 
the Letter. 1674 Jeake virith. (1696) 249, | have. transited 
Decimals. .and shall now.. overlook Logarithmes. 1744-91 
Westey H’&s, (1872) V111. 319 ‘Vo over-look the accounts cf 
all the Stewards, 3870 Bavant //fad 1. wv. 115 Carefully 
O'erlooked the wound and cleansed it from the blood, 

4. ‘To look down upon; to survey from aboye; 
or from a higher position. [Over-7.] 

@ 1425 Cursor Al. 8211 (Trin.) God pat al hap to kepe And 
al onerlokep in his sist. 1530 Parser. 648/:, I overlooke, je 
regarde par dessus. Drvven Wild Gadlant ut. i, Have 
you no more manners than to overlook a man when he's a 
writing? orgqx-3 Westey Extrac? of Frail. (1749) 60 At 
dinner their little table, and chairs were set..where they 
could be overlooked. 1852 loa Preirrer Yours, fceland 32, 
1 went on deck and overlooked the boundless waters. 

Jig. 1631 Mav ir. Barclay's Mirr, Mindes 1, 284 From 
henee, hee..began with a scurnefull pride to ouerlooke the 
wealth of Europe. i 

b. Of a place: To afford or command a view of. 

1632 Litncow raz, x. 494 Goatfield Hill..ouer-looketh 
our Westerne Continent. 1634 Drereton 7 raz. (Chetham) 
44 Yo build a chamber, which may command and overlook the 
river, 1756 C. Lucas “ss, Waters U1. 259 The pump 
room windows overlook the King’s Bath, 1895 Scot. Antig. 
X. 80 The brow of the hill overlooking the Nairn valley. 

+5. fz. Yo ‘look down upon’ as from a higher 


OVERLOOKED. 


social or intellectual position; to despise ; to treat 
with contempt, to slight. Ods. 

1399 Lanoi. Nich, Redeles 1. 35 Thus leuerez oncre-loked 
goure liegis..busshid with her brestis, aud bare adoune the 
pouere. citqr2 Hoccreve De Keg. Prine. 429 Pogh he iette 
forth a-mong be prees, And ouer loke euerey pore wight. 
1534 More Com, agst. Trié. wu. Wks. 3200/1 An whole 
floud of all vnhappy mischief, arrogant maner ..ouerlooking 
the poore in woorde and countenarice. 1646 I]. Lawrence 
Camm, Angells 170 To be supercilions, tooverlooke men,and 
little things. 1794 G. Avams Vat. & Aap. Ail, V1. xxi. 420 
"The success of the present age.. is very apt to elate the 
minds of men, and make them overlook the ancients. 

8. ‘Fo watch over officially, keep an eye on, 
look nfler, supcrintend, oversee. [OvER- 7 

1532 Jlerver Venophen's llonseh, (1768) 20 ‘Vhey that 
uccapy housebandrye..with ouer lokynge and takynge hede 
to other mens warkes. 1605 /Vay Stuc/ey in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. 1, 260 And lest they loiter we ourself in person Will 
overlook them. x16s0 Eart Moxn. tr. Senandt’s Man tec. 
Gutity 340 Me was overlooking his harvest men ..judging their 
labour by their sheaves. 1798 Wasninc ron H/r7é, (1893) XIV. 
85 For overlooking this farm 1 would stretch the wages to 
£45 ¢3830 Mrs. Camneon UiHlage Nurse 2 Mary Read 
had little else to do than overlook the other servants. 

7. To look upon with the ‘evil eye’; to bewiteh. 
(The most common word for this in popular use.) 

1596 Suans, Merck. (7 m, ii, 15 Beshrow your eyes, They 
hane ore-luokt me and deuided me. 1598 — Alervy 7. v. 
v. 87 Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look‘d euen in thy birth, 
1697 Dampier in f4rt Trans. XX. 51 They.. told then, 
they were Over-look'd by some unlucky boca: 1825 
Sporting Mag. XVE sgqe' I wish‘, said the anan, ‘we may 
not be overlooked 1887 Jessorr .frcady ii. 59 [The] firm 
belief in being ‘overlooked’ is very much inore common.. 
than ts generally supposed. 1893 RatereIne éuil Hye ir 
In England, of all animals the pig is oftenest ‘ overlooked ‘. 

8. ‘Yo look or appear more than. sonce-use. ’ 

1822 Dyrox Let, fo y Murray 23 Sept., My mind misgives 
me that it [the Imst]is hideously like. Hf it is, Fan not be 
Jong for chis world, for it overlooks seventy. 

lence Overlooked (-lurkt) fpf a. (usually in 
sense 2); Overlooking 7vé/. 5b. and Af. a. (in 
varions senses of the vb.). 

1483 Cath. clnel, 264/1 Au Over lokynge, Aorescopiuns, 
ote horarum speculacto, Wor Suaks. Ads Well wi. 45 Mis 
vole childe my Lord, and bequeathed to my ouer lovking. 
1674 Bovie flxcedd, Sheol. 1 i.43 Unheeded prophecies, over. 
looked mysteries, and strange harmonies. 1676 Wvcntr.ey 
fé. Dealer 1.1, V woo'd justle a proud, strutting, over-looking 
Coxcomb, at the head of his Sycophants, gat Apptson 
Afect, No. 16) P10 This Part of Good-nature,.which con- 
sists in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, 1856 Kaxe 
Avet. Expl UW. icag, | found an overlooked godsend this 
nvming. 1898 Mout Coloss. Séud, ii. 22 Hahitnated to 
the scenery ot ifs..rushing river and. .overlooking bills, 

Overlooker (duvailuko1), [f. Overiook z. 

+-ER1]° One who overlooks, 

1. One who surveys, watches, or inspects from 
2 position of vantage; an observer; 2 spy. 

1483 Cath. ngl. 264/) An Over luker, horuspar,..horo- 
Scopus, 1523 Lo. Verners Frvfss. 1. cccciii, zoo Mhylip 
Vasewell, the regarde and ouerloker of Flaunders. 1599 in 
Ffavington's Nuge Aut. ted. Park 1804) 1. 242, 1 know 
there are overlookers sct on you all, so God direct your 
discretion, 31651 Futter ade? Rediy, (1867) L. 361 He was 
a careful overlooker and strict observer. 1862 Mus. EE 
Woon Jérs. Hadlié, v1. i. (1883) 324 A shaded walk,..very 
little fear there of overloukers. 

2. One whose business it is to overlook or super- 
iatend; a superintendent, averscer. 

1387-8 T. Usk 7est. Lowe 1. iii. (Skeat) |. 128 Soche people 
should haue no maistrie, ne been ourlookers, ouer none of. 
thy seruaantes. 
Glouceter, Sir Humfrey, was that daye ouerluker, and stode 
before the quene bare hedyd. 1576 R. Curtevs 7200 Serm, 
KE vj, The holy Ghost hath made you #fpiscofos, oucrseers, 
ouerlookers, and watchmen ouer the flock of Christe. 1798 
WASHINGTON 14 77f, (1893) XIV. 86 ‘The present Overlooker 
of my Carpenters, 1868 Rocers /'/, £cou. ii, (1876) 14 An 
unnecessary number of overlookers or foremen, 

Overloop, -lop, -lopo, -loppe, obs. ff. On- 
Lop 56.1 Over-loose, etc.: sec OVER-. 

+ Overlop, sd. Ods.rare. [f. Over: 5 b + Love 
s¥ (if not a scribal error for overlep, OVERLEAL 
sb,).] An act of overleaping, an omission. 

332g Aletr. Hom. 32 And als I red, far gan 1 drede, For 
ouverlop moht | mac aan [Vernon text Quer lepe mihti 
make non]. 

Overlo-p, v. rare. [f. Over- 8 + Lor v.2] 
frans. To lop or hang loosely over. 

1693 K. Kipuxe A/any fuvent, 130 Wis cap overlopped 
one eye. 

Overlop, early variant of Oveurar v, 

Overlord (G«vailgd), sé, [Oven- 2b.] A lord 
superior; one who is the lord of other lords or 
rulers; a lord paramount, supreine lord. 

£1200 Oran 6903 Biforr pe Roianisshe king Patt wass 
hiss oferrlaferrd. 13.. Cover de £. 4592 Kyng Rychard 
was her ovyr-lord. ¢1470 Hexry Wallace 1. 67 Byschope 
Robert ..said that ‘we deny Ony onr Jord, bot the gret God 
abuff'. 1547 Keg. Privy Council Scot. i. 7% Siclik of all 
uthair ourlordis..baith of vassallis and subvassallis, 1609 
Suen Neg. Maz. 17 The ane sall be over-lord, and the 
other sall be vasall, 1647 Dicces Undawf. Taking Arus 
82'As holding of an over Lord, or Lord paramoant, who is 
the King, 1814 Scott iVaz, iii, The command of his king 
and overlord. 1844 Lp. Brovucuam frit. Const, xi. (1862) 146 
The King, the universal overlord of the reatra. 

Overlord (éwailfad), 7 rare. [Oven- 2.] 
‘rans, ‘Yo lord it aver, domineer over; to ule as 


an-overlord or superior authority. 


1494 Fauvan Chron, vit. 586 The duke of | 
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£3629 Layton Syous Pica (ed. 2) & Overlording Prelacy, 
sitting in the Temple of God is Popish Prelacy. 1644 
Maxwett rerog. Chr. Atugs 144 When Zedekiab was 
over-lorded hy his Nobles, he could neither save hinselfe 
nor Boe 1881 A. Roreris Comp. Reo. VN Tou 
iv. 74 His will overlorded..by an alien might, 

O-verlo:rdship, sd. [f. OverLorp sd, + -snir.] 
The position or authority of an overlord. 

1867 Freeman Mora. Cong. 1. ii. 60 Eadward's.. over- 
lordship extended over the whole island. 1877 Brockrit 
Cross & Cr. 313 After the bricf over-lordship of Stephan 
Dushan, 1892 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/1 The overlord puts 
linto the mine] .. nothing but_his overlordship, his right of 
fixing the price of his permission to bring every ton of coal 
to the surface. i 

+ Overlordship, v. Ods. [f. Over- 2 + 
Lonpsurp vz.) ¢raus. To exereise dominion over. 

targra Lev. Two Merchants 340 As yif a man haue deep 
impressivun, That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif, 

O-ver-lou'd, a. and adv. [OveEn- 28,] Too 
loud ; Fexceedinuly loud. So O-ver-low‘dly av. 

«1000 Gloss. in Wr-Wiileker 205/25 Cfamosa, oferlilnd. 
1470-85 Matory sIrthur it. xii, She cryed ouer lowde, 
helpe me knyghte for erystes sake. 1819 Surttry Jéask 
xvil, Like a bad prayer not over loud, Whispering—' Thou 
art Law and God ! ‘1870 Moris Lay thiy Par. Hw. 379 
His armour's clinking sceined An overloud and clean in- 
looked for sound, 1887G. Mirevitu Badlads & 7°. 81 ‘Fhen 
the warriors, each on each Spied, nor overloudly laughed. 

O-verloup, owerloup. Se. and north. dial. 
Also our-, owre-. [f. Over- 5 b+ Loup sé, leap.] 

1. An overleaping, a leap over a barrier or over 
hounds; hence, encroachment, transgression. 

31776 Lo. Hawes Al anes 1, 319 In Scotland, an occasional 
trespass of cate on a neighbouring pasture is still termed 
ourlop. 1819 W. TEN t Pafistry Storm'd m1. (1827) 109 
Though Um a mano’ little drink, } wadna been sae doons 
perjink, But tacn an over-lonp fur sport. 1824 Scoty Sé. 
Xonan's iii, How could she hinder twa daft hempie callants 
from taking a start and an owerloup? 1894 .Vorthurndid. 
Gloss., Owerlaup, an overleap. 

2. The change of the moon, ie. new or full 
moon; the spring tide oceurring at that time. 

ar7io A, Wricut in Sibbald //ist. Fife tu i. (1710) 39 At 
the Stream. which is at the Change of the Moon, which is 
eall'd the Overdoup. 1950 Pail, Trans. XUNV. 413 In the 
Spring Tides which happen upon the Change cf the Moon, 
called hy the Commonalty, the Overlonp, 

O-ver-lo've, 54. [In OL. oferlufu: sce Oven- 
29b.J Excessive love, too great love. 

@ 1023 Werstan //om, xxx. (Napier) 149 Swa lane ys sco 
oferlufu eordan gestreona. 1806 Worpswortu in Chr. 
Wordsw. dfen, (1851) 11, 168 Subject to fits of over-love and 
over-joy. 1893 J. M. Masuer Lancashire fdyd/s, Woold 
her over-love be punished hy the child's death? 

O:ver-lo've, 7 [OveER- 27.] ‘To love too 
much, love to excess. (¢vans. and ddr.) 

1583-9x Hl. Smivu Jiks. (1592) 983 If we lone, we do 
ouer-loue, if we feare, we doe ouer feare, 21639 W. 
Wuatecey fretofyprs it. xxvie (1640) 81 ‘Fhis is a weak- 
nesse of Parents..to over-love some child above the rest. 
1685 Baxter Farapir, No To Matt. wo 4 The comnon 
fruits of overloving some Creature, and distrusting God, 
1892 Laoy Grevicce in Mat. Aez. May, Don't worry men, 
and don't over-love them. 

500'ver-lo-ving 7d/. sd.and ffl. a.; O-ver-lo-ver, 
one who loves too much. 

1568 ‘T’. Hlony tr. Castigdfone's Courtyer wi. (1579) Pjb, 
See for that shee was ouerlouyng she didde yll to hirselfe, 
to her husband, and to hir chyhlren, a@ 1661 Fetter 
Worthies (1849) 111. 485 Indeed soine souls are over-lovers 
of liberty, @ 1668 Davenant Dyfag Lover Whs. (1673) 318 
Who kindly at h.s Mistress feet Does die with over-loving. 

O-ver-low:, a. and adv. [Oven- 28, 30.] Too 
low. So O-ver-low'ness. 

©1374 Cusaucer Soeth. ut, metr. ix. 68 (Camb. MS.) Ne pat 
the heuyny~se we drawen nat a-down ouer lowe the erthes. 
1496 Dives § cate: (W. de W.) 1. xiv. 46,2 By flaterye and 
ouerlowenesse of the people... many worshyppes that longeth 
sometyme to god allone, ben now used in the worshyppynge 
of synfull man and woman, 1637 Wako Sim. Cobler 52 
Deifying you so over-much, that yoo cannot be quiet tn 
yuur Spurit, till they have pluckt you down as over-low. 

Overlume, v.: see OVER- 21. 


O-ver-lu‘scious,¢. [OvER-28.] Too luscions. 

3626 Bacon Syfous § 624 Because Loney. will give them a 
Taste Overlushious. 1681 Granvite Sadducismiuts 1. (1726) 
28 Warm Imagination and overluscious Self- flattery. 

Ovver-lu‘sty, ¢. [Over- 28.) Too lusty: 
sce Lusty. So O-ver-lu'stiness. 

1583 Gotoine Caliin on Deut. iii. 13 That fancie of theirs 
caryeth them into so fond or tather furious ouerlustinesse. 
1587 — De Mornay xii. 184 Sometimes also when we bee ouer- 
lustic, God suffereth vs to fall into some sinne. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear u. iv. 1o When a man’s ouerlustie at legs, then he 
weares wodden nether-stucks. 

Overlute, v. rare. [f. Oven- 8 + Lute 7.2] 
érans. Yo lute over; to smear or coat with some 


adhesive substance. 

1527 Axprew Brunswyhe's Distzll. Waters Bib. fe is 
necessary..to overlate them more than halfe the parte of 
the glasse with the fornamed lome or claye. 

Over-luxuriant, cte.: see OVER- 28, 

Overly (ar-vaili), a. Obs. exe. dial. [f. Over 
adv, + -LY 1, (Cf. ON. ofrtigr excessive.) } 

71. Supreme. Obs. 

31340 Ayend, 123 Hope Lly-2i3p ine gode] ouerlyche hejnesse 
and ouerliche mageste. Churite ouerliche guodnesse. 

+2. Superficial; slight, careless, cursory. Ods. 

e42g St. Mary of Oignies Prok in Anglia VHI. 134452 
Perfore 1 lecue alle pat. proheme, excepte pis shorte overly 


OVERMAN. 


touchynge, 1597-8 Br. Haut. Sat. mt. iii. 2 The courteous 
citizen bade ine to his feast, With hollow words, and overly 
request, @ 1668 J. Atttixe in Lize (1838) v. 51 Have not 
1 neglected or been very overly in the reading of God's 
holy word? @ 1769 Riccattoun Galatians (1772) 258 On an 
overly view, it may be thonght nearly the same sense which 
way we take it. F 

3. Supercilious, imperious, overbearing, hanghty, 
Now only dai. 

3627 Br. Wars. //eauen wpon Earth § 27 Wks.97 Our 
answers are coy and onerly. 1633 — Hard Ferts, N. 7. 
360 In an overly and imperious manner tyrannizing over 
the Church. 1707 Humrerny Dusti£f Baxter, 4 Vhe whole 
.-is so overly, and appears proud, slighting, and dues me 
wrong. 3820 Cotenipce in Ait. Aew. (1839) 1V. 140 The 
somewhat overly and certainly most ungracious resent- 
ments of Baxter, 1895 Gloss... Anglia, Overly, arbitrary, 
tyrannical. 

Overly (évvaili), adv. [f. Over ady. + -Ly 2, 
OV. had ofertice excessively: ef. prec.] 

1. Above or beyond the proper amount or degree; 
overmuch, too much, too, excessively; = OVER 
adv... In OF, Se, add U.S. 

xo.. Wenpstan Sfom, xii, (Napier) 83 Nu da yfelan and 
Oa swicelan swa oferlice swyde bradad on worulde, rorg 
fbid. xxxiii. 166 note, Wu hi mid beora synnum swa oferlice 
swyde god gegramedon, 1847 J. F. Coorer Praise J. ii. 
28 To my eye it seems not to be overly peopled. 18: 
Garr Lawrie 7. un. vii. (2849) 63, | thought he was a little 
overly particular in his questions, 1833 Fraser's Alag. 
VII. 286 Elina was not overly pleased. 1860 Partinir 
Dict. Amer, 305 ‘ts old man Hoone rich?’ ‘Why, not 
overly so.’ Western, 1898 Aarfer's Mag. Aug. 346/2 
Mr. H. was not of an overly sensitive organization. 1894 
Ceockeit Lilac Sundonnet 50 Malf an hour of loneliness... 
was overly nich for her. 

+2, Superficially, slightly, earclessly. Ods. 

c14g0 Promp, Parv, 373/1 Ovyrly, supcrfictaliter. a 1564 
Decon Comp. bet, Lord's Supper & Pepe's Mass Prayers, 
etc. (Parker Soc.) 374 Beholding them as it were by the 
way, or overly, 1649 Burtue Lag. fnprew. Frpr. (1653) 52 
If that men drain those Lands wherein they are like to have 
an interest, throughly, and those the Commoners have, 
more overly. rzro R. Wako Life fH, Afore 143 Other things 
he look‘d upon more overly and sparingly, as he saw Occa- 
sion, 1832-53 A. MacnaGan in Wehistle-Binkie (Scot. 
Songs) Ser. u. tz He o'erly just speer'd for the men, But 
he cadgily cracket wi’ aunty. . 

b. Incidentally, easually, not intentionally. Se. 

1825 Jamicson, Overly,.. by chance. Afod, Sc. (Roxh.) 
1 happened overly to say that } had seen him there. 

+. In position over, on the surface. Olds, 

3567 Maptet Gr. Forest 43 Vt then ariseth vp againe to 
the waters top, and so keepeth ouerlic and aboue the waters 
highest superficie. 1573 ‘Susser //isé. xxiii. (1878) 64 The 
strawberies locke to be couered with strawe Laid ouerly 
trim ypon crotchis and bows. ie 

+4. Haughtily, superciliously, slightingly. Ods, 

1610 Dr. Hare A fol, Brownists i. 3“Uhey vee to behold such 
as they Oppose too vaerlie, and not without contempt. 1650 
BRINSLEY Aatifote 27 To look overly upon others, despising 
and contemning them 

+5. (2) Moreover: =OvER adz, 10. 

1599 4.ife Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Feel Brog. (1853) 11. 
165 And overlie this worde anadiciouséic is in this statute 
materiall. 

Overlying (Svaslaitin), vd/.sb. [f. Overtine. 
+-InG!, or . Oven- 8 + Lying vl. sd.1] The 
action of the verb OVERLIE. 

¢ 1380 [sce Overtayinc]. 1891 tr. Schedlen’s Spectr. Anal, 
aly. «73 Produced hy the overlying of the reversed spectra 
of such substances as are to be found in the earth. 1891 
Datly News 31 Dec. 5/3 The proportion of deaths from 
come is more than twice as high on Saturday night as 
on any other night in the week. 


Ov-verly‘ing (stress var.}, Af/.a. [f. Overtie 
2 + -ENG 4, or 1. Over- 8 + Lvine fff.a.1] That 
overlies; superincumbent. 

1872 Lye. Princ. Geol, WH, 244 The proximity of et 
overlying bodies of water. 1878 Huxrey /*Aystogr. 35 The 
water having been absorbed by the overlying loose limestones. 

Over-Macpherson, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overman (d«vaimkn), sé. Chiefly north. 
Forms: sce Over, (Also Oversman.) [OvER- 2h.] 

+1. A man having authority or rule over others; 
a superior, leader, ruler, chief. Obs. exc. as in 3. 

¢ 12590 Gen. & 22.3424 And if he rizten it ne can, He taune 
it al his oner-man. ay Cursor A. 6968 (Cott.) Hk 
kinredd o be tuelue Had Pair ouer man ham selfe. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxii. (Fustin) 598 Wot sene bu pe kirk is 
in As oure-man saulis to wyne. 1456 Sir G. [ave Law 
Arms (8. T. S.) 123 Redy at bidding of his our-men to du 
his honour and charge of his lord. 1625 in Costa's Corr. 
(Surtees) s. 61, } shall wholy and totally make you overseer, 
and overman to, of ny book at presse. 

2. An arbiter, arbitratof, umpire. 

€3470 Henry Wallace vu. 1332 Throuch ii clemyt, thar 
hapnyt gret debait,..3our king thai ast for to be thair our- 
man, 15992 Keg. Privy Council Scot. V. 127 Hes chosin.. 
George Commendatoar of Dunfermling,odman and ourman 
in the saidis materis. 1884 Pal/ Mad G.5 Dec. 2/s ‘The 
two having the power to call in the services of an overman. 

3. ‘The man who is over a body of workmen; a 


foreman, overseer ; spec. in a colliery (see quots.). 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (3845) 36 ¥t is the Over-Man’s 
Business to place the Miners in their Workings. 1789 
Beanp fFist. Newcastle 11. 682 The overiman’s office is to 
go through the pit to view the places where the meu have 
wrought, to see that the pit is clear of sulphur, Ke. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Aris XXL. 33 My over-man_ being unac- 
quainted with the drill husbandry. x Colliery Kulesin 
W. W. Sinyth Coal § Coalmining 231 None but the overe 
aan, or similar officer, to be allowed w carry a lamp key. 


OVERMAN. 


Overman (d:voime'n), v. [OVER- 21, 27.] 
I. ¢rans. To overcome, overpower. rare. [= Dn. 


overmannen, Ger, tibermannen. 

1607 Row.axns Favtons Hist, 28 Ule never dread I shall 
be over man'd While I have hands to fight, or legs to stand. 
1865 Reader No. 144. 366/3 Every foe is overmanaed. 

2. (o:ver-nta‘n) To furnish with too many men, 

1636-7 Let. in Crt, §& Times Chas, | (1849) H. 269 All the 
ships were overmanned which had infection among them. 
1774 FRANKLIN “ett, Wks. 1887 V. 371 Three ships of the 
line are fitting out for America, which are to be over-manned. 
1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/4 In my times..some depuart- 
ments were overmanned and some were andermanned. 

Overmantel (ou'vaiment’l), [Over- 33.] 
A piece of ornamental cabinet-work, often includ- 
ing a mirror, placed over a mantelpiece. 

1882 J. Hatton in Harper's Alag. Nec. 23/2 The over- 
mantel is ornamented with some trophies of the chase. 1899 

. Rev. Apr. 389 The plain panelling of the walls is relieved 

y an elaborately carved overmantel. 

Overmacntle,v. [OveR-8.] érazs. To cover 
over like a mantle. 

1827 Cartvie Alisc., German Lit. 1. 50 Flowers and 
foliage, as of old, are..overmantling its sternest cliffs. 1831 
Mom in Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 327 Snow o'ermantles hill. 

O-ver-ma‘ny, ¢. [OVER- 28; but usually two 
words.] Too many. 

[1484 Caxton Fables of Af sop v. iii, Kepe thy self fro oner 
many wordes.) 1538 Starkey Enahuid a. it. 191 Of then 
are ouer-many. 1586 T. B. La Vrimanud. Hr. Acad. t. 409 
We know by over-many experiences. 17.. Song, Tiddie 
Fowler, Tibbie Fowler o° the Glen, There's ower-mony 
wooing ut her. [1894 ‘JAN Mactaren' Bounte Brier Bush 
vu. i. 243 He's been eatin’ ower mony berries.] 

Overmarch (-mautf), 7. [Over- 26, 13.] 

1. trans. To march (soldiers, etc.)*too far or too 
long; to overpower or exhaust with marching. 

1660 Pruitiirsin Baker's Chron. (1 §32 The Prince his 
Horse were so over-marcht, and the Foot so beaten off their 
Legs by long Marches. 1823 Souturny Hist. Penins. War 
I, 909 This men had been over-marched. : 

2. To march over or beyond, pass over in marching. 

1807 J. Bartow Cofuetd. ui. 137 They journey’d forth, 
o‘ermarchiog far the mound That flank'd the kingdom on 
its Andean bound. 5 A 

Overma'rk, v. (Chiefly in pa. spf.) [f. Over- 
26, 8 + Mark sé. or v.] 

tl. trans. ?To furnish with too distant a mark 
(to aim at). Ods. 

¢ 1560 T. Lucy Led. in Halliwell Sha&s. (1887) 11. 388 Take 
hede that Burnell be not over-marked, for fe is hahle to 
shute no farr gronode. 

2. To mark over, make marks upon the surface of. 

1838 Voice from Font 3 Drawn and rubbed out, marked 
and overmarked diagram upon diagram. 

3. Horsemanship. (See quot. 1875.) 

1866 Lond. Rev. 28 Apr. 471/1 Sometimes. .the noble animal 
is overmuarked, and falls a vietim to his own spirit and the 
stupidity of his owner. 1875 ‘Sronenence’ Brit. Sforts u. 
t. v. § 7. 442 The overmarked horse is detected by his dull 
heavy eye. /6id., Overmarking is the effect produced upon 
the horse constitationully, as well as locally upon the legs, 
by overwork and overfeeding. 

Over-marl, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Over-ma‘rry, v Os. [OvER- 23.] reff. 
To marry above one’s station or means. 

1610 Hoctann Camden's Brit. 1.368 John, .repadiated his 
wife and ine her over, with the Honor of Glocester, to 
Geffrey Mandevil, for 20,000 markes, who thus ouer- 
marrying himselfe was greatly impoverished. 

Overma‘sk,v. [Over- 8.] érans. To cover 
or conceal as with a mask. 

€ 1600 Battle of Balrinnes in Child Ballads (1861) VII. 
218 Owermaskit was the moone. 1885-94 R. Briocrs Eros 
& Psyche June xxv, They with oatward smile O'ermask'd 
their hate, and called her sweet and dear. 

Overmast (-ma'st), 7. [f. Over- 26 + Mast 
361) trans, To furnish (a ship) with too high or 


too heavy a mast or masts. 

1627 Cart. Suite Seaman's Grant. iii. 15 If you ouermast 
her, either in length or bignesse, she will lie too much downe 
by a wind. 1 Drvoen 2neld v. 202 Cloanthas better 
mann'd, parsn’d him fast, But his o'ermasted gully check'd 
his haste. 4769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789). 

Overmaster (duvama’staz), v. [f. Over- 21 
+ MASTER v., q. v. for Forms.] 

1, trans. To make oneself master over ; to master 
completely; to gain the victory over, get the better 
of, overcome, conquer, overpower. (Chiefly fig. 
with abstract subj. or obj., ¢.g. a feeling, faculty, 
condilion, force, etc.) 

1340 Ayend. 15 To vi3te wyb pe halzen an his to ouercome 
and toonermaistri ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 
392 The one cowde not overmayster the other. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 696/1 So shall neuer any mannes 
tale. .onermuister that inward mocion of God. 1681 Sipxrv 
Afpol. Poctrie (Arb.) 40 Where once reason hath so much 
Oner-mastred passion. 1607 Hirron MWés. 1. 178 His 
strength is such as can not be ouer-mastred. 1632 Litucow 
Trav, 1, 104 He ouer-maisterd a Turkish towne and.. 
put two thousand Turkes to the sword, 800 CoLerincr 
Chrisiabe? 1. xxiii, O'er-mastered hy the mighty spell. 
1879 M. Arno.p Democracy Mixed Ess. 26 English 
democracy rans no risk of being overmastered by the State. 

+b. To surpass, excel, ‘beat’. Obs. rare. 
* 1627 SpErD England xxxviii. § 9 Tt oner-masters all the 
other places of this Country for fairenesse. 

+2. To be master over; to dominate; to hold in 
one’s power or possession. Oés, 

Vou. VII, 
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ergso Cueke Alatt, xx. 25 Je know y! y* princes of y° 
heyen do overmaster yo™. "i595 Suaks. Fokn tt. b 109 
Lining blood doth in these temples beat Which owe the 
crowne, that thon oremasterest. 1648 Gace West Jud. 
xviii. (2655) 136 A hill which discovereth all the City, and 
standeth as overmastring of it. 

Hence Overma‘stered ///. a., Overma‘stering 
26l, sb. and ppl. a., Overma‘steringly adv. 

1645 RutuEnrorp Tryad & Tri, Fatth iii, (1845) 37 There 
is an overmastering apprehension of Christ's love. 1649 Mit. 
Ton Erkon, xxvi, A weak and over-master'd enemy, 1816 
Scott Old Mort. vi, One in whom some strong o'ermastering 
principle has overwhelmed all other passions and feelings. 
1818 Byron CA. //ar. w. xvi, The car Of the o'ermaster’d 
victor stops. 1866 DowDeEN in Contemp. Rev, 1. 539 The 
hlinding gladness of life was overmasteringly strong. 1899 
Daily News 0 Jine 7/4 Ic would result in the immediate 
overmastering of the old citizens, 

O-ver-ma‘sterful, z. [Over- 28.] | Master- 
ful to excess, too masterful. Hence O‘'ver-ma‘ster- 


fulness. 

1883 A. Forses in Ford, Rev. 1 Nov. 663 The German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful. 1899 J/onth Sept. 242 
One fault. -amongst them at that time was overmasterfulness, 

t+ Over-ma‘stery, 5. 04s. [f. OvermasTer?.] 
Superiority or ascendancy in a contest. 

€1375 Cursor Al. 6420 (Fairf.) Pe quilest moises helde vp 
his hende.. had goddis folk pe ouer muistri. 

So + Overma‘stery v. O/s. = OVERMASTER v. 

1377 Lancu. FP. Fé. B. wv. 176 Mede oner-maistrieth lawe, 
ad moche trenthe letteth. 1477 Eart. Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 57 U the witte of a man ouermaistrie not his frailte. 
1483 Caxton G. de da Four Avj, To thende that... none 
euyll temptacions ouermaystrye you not, 

vermatch (dovaimiet|), 54. [OvER- 24.] 
+1. The condition of being overmatched; a con- 
lest in which one side is more than a match for 
the other. Ods, 

1542 Unace Erasm. Apoph. 311b, Tenne eagles to senen 
isanonermatche. 1581 SaviLe Zactius' //ist. Ww. xii. (1591) 
177 Yet were they not, as it happeneth in such onermatches, 
spoiled of their riches. 1590 Maxtows 2xd Pt, Tamburi. 
m1. v, Thou wouldst with overmatch of person fight. 

2. A person or thing that is more than a match 
for some other, Const. with genilive or for. 

1589 R. Harvey 1%, Perc. (1860) 4 The greatest quarrellers 
meet often with their oner-match. 1667 FLAvEL Saint Indeed 
(1754) 44 Is he not an overmatch for all his enemies? 1747 
W. Horstey Fool (1748) I. 332 The French Privateers 
alone are quite an Over-match for. the British Navy. 1845 
Narier Cong. Setrde u. v, 229 Having to deal with a man 
his over-match in policy. 

Overma‘tch, v [OveR- 24, 2.] 

1. “rans. To do more than match; to be more 
than a match for; to be too powerful, skilful, or 
crafty to be overcome by; to defeat by superior 
strength, skill, or craft ; lo surpass, exccl, 

61350 Wl, Palerne 1216 So was he ouer-macched i pei 
wib fyn force for-barred his strokes And woandede him 
wikkedly, 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. lix, Be a man never 
soo valyaunt nor soo bygge, yet he may be ouermatched. 
1568 Q, Euiz. Let. in if Campbell Lowe Lett. Mary O. 
Scots (1824) App. 56 Ye have not any in loyaltie and faith- 
fulnes can overmatch him. 1 in /fari. Mise.(Malh.) H. 
73 Ships of war .. whose service was seen this year to have 
overmatched the grent Armadas and castles of Spain and 
Italy, 64x J. Trappe Sheol, Theol. 81 A treasury of 
heavenly comforts, such as no good can match, no evill 
overmatch. 1725 Pore Odyss. 11, 280 Vhe valiant few o’er- 
match an host of foes. 1870 Rock Text. Fabr. 1. 206 The 
combination .. of its two colours ia sach a way that neither 
overmatches the other. ; 

+b. To furnish with what is more than a match. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vi. 187 He knits A rowe of 
feathers one by one... overmatching still ech qaill with one 
of longer sort. | : 

2. ‘To give in marriage above one’s station, rare. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. v. (1651) 579 If a Yeo- 
man have one sole daughter, he mast overmatch her, above 
her birth and calling, toa gentleman forsooth. 

Hence Overmatched, Overma ‘tching pf/.aajs.; 
so also + O-ver-ma‘tchable a.,.too matchable, too 
comparable; +Over-ma-tchfnl a., that is more 
than a match, excelling. 

1591 Staks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. iv. 11 Our ore-matcht forces, 
1593 — 3 f/en. V#,1. iv. a1 With bootlesse labour swimme 
aguinst the Tyde, And spend her strength with oner- 
matching Waues. 1607 Rowtanps Famous Hist. 5 We 
toy] so much in other Nations praise, That we neglect the 
famonsing of our own, Which over-matchful unto them were 
known. 1611 Spezo Hist. Gt, Brit. vi. vil. §& 66 Putting 
them in remembrance of their wonted valours, which now 
was farre ouermatchable vnto a fearefull flock of weak 
women. 1633 Be. Hatt Afedit. & Vozws (1851) 88 None, but 
thou,..canst relieve his distressed and over-matched soal, 

+ Overma‘te, v. Oés. [OveEr-24.] = prec. 1. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps, Wi. 5 Their assaults rushe 
ageinst God himself, as if they strived to overmate him. 
1660 HIcKERINGILL Yamaica go Poor men ..that are thus 
o’re-mated, 

Overmatter, -mean, etc.: sec OvER-. 

Over-measure (d-vorme:giits, -za1),s3. [OVER- 
19, 29d.] Measure above what is ordinary or 
sufficient ; excess, surplus. 

[1581 Savite Jacitus 1. xxiv. (1591) 67 An oner measure 
if fortune nape to goon their side. 1607 Suans. Cor. un 
i, 140 Enough, with ouer measure.) 1641 Mitton ES 
Wks, 1738 I. fe ie they..shall clasp inseparable hands 
with Joy and Bliss, In over-measare for ever. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 294 They rarely fail of over-measare in the return 
of aninjary. 1851 Trencn Poems 77 [God] had answered 
all her prayers With such an overmeasure of his grace. 


| 


OVER-MODESTY. 


Over-mea‘sure, v. [OVER- 26, 10.] trans. 
a. To mcasure or reckon above the proper amount. 
b. To measure across, to traverse. 

1645 Bacon #ss., Aingdomes (Arb.) 471 That neither by 
Ouer-measuring their Forces, ee leese themselues in vaine 
Enterprises; Nor.. by vndernalning them, they descend 
to Fenrefull and Pusillanimous Connsells. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 18 June go5/2 Their gloomy shadow would twice 
have over-measnred our country's expanse. 

O-ver-mea'sure, adv). phir. [Properly two 
words, OVER prep, 11 and Measure s.] Above 
the proper measure or amount ; in excess, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) TH. 257 [pey} preysede pe 
dedes hugeliche and ouermesure [Carafihus atmétan extule- 
runt), 7483 Caxton G. de la Tour Hiijb, Wyn taken oner 
mesure troubleth the syght. 1656 H. Paiweps /’urch. Patt. 
(1676) 164 Mlow rather a little over-incasure than any thing 
ander. 1705 Srannorr Jaraphr. IL. 404 If he give more, all 
that is Over-measure. 

Over-melodied, -merry, etc.: see Oven-. 

O-ver-me‘rit, sd. [Ovrr- 29 d.] Excessive 
merit, So Over-merit 7. ‘vans, [Over- 22], 
to exceed or surpass in merit. 

1622 Bacon f/en,. 1771 133 Those Hele were oner weighed 
by divers things that made against him... First, an Ouer- 
merit; for conuenient Merit, ynto which Reward may easily 
reach, doth best with Kings. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith 
iv. 22 If bulk might go for worth and weight, } had over 
merited you in this Controversie. 

t+ Overme'te, a. and adv, Obs. [OE. ofermibte 
adj, excessive, f. ofer OVER adv. + mite measured, 
moderate, ablaut deriv. of me?-ax to measure.] 

A. adj. Above measure: immodcrate, excessive. 
€893 K. Airero Oreos. 1. vii. § 2 God. hyra ofermactan 
ofermetto zenyderode, ¢897 — Greyory's ast. C. Ixiii. 459 
Moyses behelede da ofermaztan bierhto his ondwlitan, ¢ 2200 
Ormin 10720, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa batt itt 
elo €31200 / rin. Coll. Lion. 137 Widteo pi tichame 
fro orguil, and idel and oner mete wede, 
B. adv. Immoderately, excessively. 

a122§ Aucr, K. 296 So sone so bu cuer ivelest pet pin 
heorte mid Inve valle touward eni monne, ouermete, 

+t Overme'te, v. Oss. [f. Oven- 4, 10+ METE 
v., OE. mean to measure, traverse, pass over.] 
a, iniy. To pass over, pass by, elapse. b. frans. 
To pass over, cross, traverse; = OVERMEASURE 2. b. 

€12§0 Gen. & Ex. 1665 Quanne a moned was ouer-meten. 
61375 Sc. Leg, Safnts xxxi. (Eugenia) 461 As T sal prowe 
iris alsa Be Tugment of yrne hat...And scho on it with fet 
bare But abaysing it ouremet, Vnhurt or hafand ony lat. 

O-ver-mi-ckle, ¢. and adv. Now Sc.and north, 
dial, (OE. ofermicel adj. = ON. ofrmthill: see 
Over- 28.) ‘Too much, overmuch. 

c893 K. Aityrep Ovos. i vii. §3 On bere tide was sio 
ofermycelo ha:to on ealre worulde. c961 Aule St, Benet 
ali, (Sehr.) 65 Butan hy onermice! geswinc habben. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13066 (Cott.) Iohn, ouer mikel [7% to muc he] 
has bou spoken. ¢1xgoo Rude St. Benet 8 Ne ete our-mikil; 
Ne drine onir-mikil. 1492 Wont of Evesham (Arb.) 99 Sche 
louyd her kynnys folke ouermekyl carnaly. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 263/1 Oner mekylle, xfmis. 1552 App. HAMILTON 
Catech, (1884) 48 Thai quhilkis traistis owyr mekle in thair 
awin wisdome. 1825 Brockert WV. C. Gloss., Overmickle, 
overmickle, overmuch, Mod. Se. tt wad he ower mackle fash, 

Over-mild, -mill, etc.: see OvEr-. 

+O:vermi'nd, v. Obs. [Oven- 27.] érans, 
To mind too much, think too much of, attach too 
great importance to. 

1571 GoLoinc Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2 Least by overmynding 
their owne infirmitie theyr hartes should fayle them. 1 
G. Danie Trinarch., Hen, V ccci, Soe much a Monare 
overminds what they By Loans and Subsidies bring in. 

+ Overmi-rth, v. Obs. rare~'. [CE OVER prep. 
4.b.] To make merry over (tr. L. insz/are). 

a1300 £. E. Psalter xxxiv. 19 Noght over-mirthe pai to 
me for-pi, Pat wiper-pretes me wickeli. 

Over-mix, etc.: see OvER- 27. 

+O-vermod, sé. Obs. [OE. oferméd = OHG. 
ubarmuot (MHG. wbermuot, Ger. tibermuth), MDu. 
overméd (Du. overmoed): cf. OS. obarmédi; f. afer 
OvER + mdéd Moon.] ‘ High-mindedness’, pride, 


hanghtiness. 

993 Battle of Maldon 89 Da se eorl ongann for his ofer- 
mode alyfan landes to fela ladere beode. azooo Czdmon's 
Gen, 272 (Gr.) Feula worda gesprxc se engel ofermodes. 
€1175 Lamdé, Hom, 9 For his ouer-mod, oder for his prude. 
€1a00 OaMin 4720 Hete & nip & awwermod. 

So +O'vermod a. [OE. oferméd], proud, haughty ; 
+ Overmodi a, [OE. ofermédiz] = prec.; +Over- 
mo‘diness [OE. Cfenucenrl 

1 Blickl, Hon: 61 Pa oformodun men, ¢ 1000 Ags, Gosp. 
Mark vii. 22 Sceamleast, yfel zesihd, dysinessa, ofermodig- 
nessa. ¢1000 Sar. Leechd. 1 191 Maden tacn on neccan 
hzfS ode on peo, ofermodiz, pancfull, priste on lichaman 
mid manegum weram. ¢11 5 Lamb, Hon, 5 Ne beo pu 
pereuore prud ne..oner modi. /éid. 19 Prude and ouer- 
modinesse. ¢xa7s Sinners Beware 269 in O, £, Misc, 81 
Aad wo is penne ongguede Tat er par-of ne rouhte. ¢ 1300 
Regret Maximian 57 (MS. Dighy 86 If. 135/1) Ich wes to 
overmod [rise blod]. 


O-ver-mo'dest, z. [Over-28.] Too modest. 
So O'ver-mo‘destly adv.; O'ver-mo'desty. 

1614 Raceicn Hist, World v, v. § “ 659 Doabtfull how to 
order the mutter, in such wise as they might neither too 
rudely..nor yet oner-modestly .. forbeare the occasion of 
making themselues great. 2 1656 Hares Xem., Serm, Luke 
XViii x. (1673) 143 Ic is the Courtiers rule, That over modest 
suitours se damn Speed. 1742 Ricuarnson Pameda |. IV. 66 
Over-modesty borders so nearly on Pride. be a 


OVERMONEY.,. 


Devereux i. viii, A fine youth, but somewhat shy and over. 
modest in manner. 

Over-moist, -moisture, ete.: see OVER-. 

+Overmo'ney, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [OVER- 
iib; after szdermine.) trans. To prevail over 
with money; to win by means of a bribe. 

a166r Futter Worthies, Lancs, (1662) 124 Some suspect 
his Officers trust was undermined (or over-moneyed rather). 
1665 D. Lrova State Worthies (2670) 197. 

+O-vermore, 2. Oés. [f. Over adv. or adj. 

+ Monzadj.; used as a compar. of over: ef. INNER- 
MORE, OUTERMORE, etc., and seeOvERMOST.] Upper, 
higher; = OVERER a. 

1382 Wvyeur Yosh. xvi. 5 The possessioun of hem a3ens 
the est.. vntothe ouermore{z. 7. ouere; 1388 hizere} Betheron. 
87 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) WO, 125 William evermore 

re awey pe overmore and be hy3er hond. c1400 Maunnev. 
(Roxb.) x. 40 Egipte, bathe pe ouermare and be neper mare, 

+ O:vermo're, edu. Obs. [f. Over adv. + 
More adv.) In addition, furthermore, moreover. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 153 ‘Vhis Maiden .. hise charitees 
Comendeth, and seide overmore My liege ford [ete.. 1393 
Laxch. 2. PZ C. 1x. 35 And 3ut on poynt..ich praye jouw 
ouermore, 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) rt And overmore the 
said King Edwarde first kept under subjeccion bothe Irelond, 
Walis, and Scotlond. 
overmore, against the Trojan power He doth provoke the 
rest of all the gods, 

b. Further, longer. 

a@x4g0 Myre 159 ‘Iho pat bydeth ower more, The fader 
& pe moder mote rewe hyt sore. 

e. ? Farther up, farther away. 

1375 Barzour Bruce 1. 440 To this word thai assentyt all, 
And fra thaim walopyt owyr mar [Hart's ed, vppermere]. 
Jérd. v1. 632 The twa that saw sa suddanly Thair fallow 
fall, effrayit var And stert a litill ouirmair. 


+ Overmo‘rrow, a/v. Obs. [Cf Over- 18: 
prob. after Ger. (and MHG.) wbermorgen, Du. 
overmorgen.) The dayafter to-morrow. Also atir76, 

1§35 Covervate Zodif viii. 4 Vp Sara, let vs make oure 
prayer vnto God to daye, tomorow, and ouermorow. 1577 
tr. Awlénger's Decades \1392) 280 Thou needest not by thy 
morrowe and ouer-morrowe delayes to augment his dis. 
commoditye. 

Over-mortgage to Over-moss: see OVER-. 


O-vermost, a. (sb.) Obs, exe. dial, Also 4 
-mast‘e, -mest/e, -mist. [f Over adv. or adj. 
+-most: cf. Overmore. Perh. an alteration of 
OveMest ; but overmest does not appear so early 
as the northern overmast(e = mid]. and south. 
-most.]| Uppermost, highest; = OVEREST a. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 395 In pe ouermast element of all. /did. 
22232, a1350 St. Andrew 163 in Norstm. st/fengl. Leg. 
(1881) 6 His ouermast clothes pan of he did. ¢1380 
Wyeie Seri, Set. Wks. I. 340 In pe overmeste part of pe 
cir. ¢ 1380 — Ji’ks. (1880) 349 An harpe habe bre pas of 
bym; pe ouermost in which ben stringis wrastid. — 13 
Vrevisa Barth. De PR. ut xvi. (Tollem. MS), In 
ouermist party of a man. ¢1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr, 
xhiii. (Gibbs MS.1, Whanne he come up to be ouermaste ende 
of pat schorte Iaddere. 1590 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes 

»(1646) 235 Take the overmost line..as if it were the lowest 
line. 1649 Buitne Aug. faprov. Zntpr. (1653 115 To plant 
it in the Over-most and Fattest Earth. 

B. aésel. or as sé. The uppermost part; 
OVEREST 5d, 1. : 

arz300 E, £. Psalter ciii[i], 13 Fra his overmastes [L. de 
superioribus] hilles watrand. 1382 Wyeur /sa. xiii. 5 Fro 
the ouermost of heuene. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1. iii. 
(1859) 4 The ouermost of the erthe was moost clere, 

Overmount (d:va:maunt), v. [OvER- 1, 26.] 

L. ¢rans. ‘To mount or rise above, transcend. 

ae Kobt, Cicyle 63_For pryde wolde .. Ovyr-mownte 
Goddys dygnyté. "1352 Hutort, Ouermounte, franscendo, 
1613 Suaks. //en. V/7/, U1. iii. 94 With your Theame, I could 
O're-mount the Larke. 1804 J. Graname Sabéath (1839)5/1 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curting smoke O'ermounts 
the mist, is heard at intervals The voice of psalms. 

2. intr. ‘To mount too high. 

rggr Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, ww. vii. 15 And in that Sea of 
Blood, my Boy did drench His ouer-mounting Spirit. rg92 
Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 193 How many.. 
youthes, haue in ouermounting, most ene dismounted ? 

Overmount (éuyormau:nt), 56 [OvER-8.] A 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond with 
the margin of a picture, so as to fit round it when 
framed and glazed; a mount. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

O-ver-mou-nts, ads. phr. [Properly two 
words, Oven prep. and morn?s, pl. of Mount sd. ; 
after It. o/¢ramont?.) Beyond the mountains. 

1840 Browninc Sordello m. 476 This tion’s-crine From 
over-mounts—(this yellow hair of mine). 1884 -— Ferishtah, 
A Bean-stripe 239 Though, over-mounts,—to trust the 
traveller,—Snow, feather-thick, is falling while 1 feast. 

O:ver-mouwrn,”. [Over- 27, 23.] To moum 
too much; to lament excessively. (¢raus. and 7#ér.; 
in quot. 1607 ré/7. in intr. sense.) 

1594 Kyo Cornelia Arge., Haning over-mourn’d the death 
of her deere husband. 1607 Torsere Four-fi Beasts (1658) 
237 Lest the Mare over-mourn her self for want of her foal. 
1650 Baxter Saint's R. x. (1656) 28x When he dies we 
mourn and usually overmourn. 


Overmuch (d'vaimv'tf, with shifiing stress), 
a, and adv, (Over- 28, 30. Cf. OF. ofermice/ 
OVERMICKLE.] Too much, 

A. adj. Too great in amount; excessive, super- 
abundant. 


31547 Surrey Eneid u. 813 Yet ~ 
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t297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10788 pou sucst [ = seest] pis fold 
ouer muche pat aze be is, And bin owe over tute [= little}. 
€14g0 Foc. in Wr.Wiitcker 597/40 Niitins, overmyche. 
1568 Grarron Cévon. IT. 193 He gave himsetfe also to over- 
muche drioking. 164 Laveen Antip, 17 The Kings 
over-imuch earnestnesse. 1945 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
vi. nee 1. 41 This was the eflect of giving overmuch credit. 
1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxu. 24 Fearful of o'er-much 
presuming, a as Hetps £ss., Org. Daily Life 134 Listened 
to with overmuch credulity. 

b. aédsol, (rately as sb.) Too great an amount; 
too mnch; excess; superfluity. 

1303 R. Brunns /fandé, Synne 6518 Ouermoche ys abomin.- 
able &stynk, 1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 Bij, 
In an other place we shall speke of the oner moche or 
lacke of y* partyes. a15§68 Ascuam Schofent, (Arb) 115 
That is, by way of Epitome, to cut all ouer much away. 
1784 R. Bace Barham Downs \. 166 In short, this over- 
much of it is the weakness of the mind. 1847 EMERSON 
Poems (1857) 52 The world hath overinuch of pain. 

adv. To too great an extent or degree; 
excessively, 

€1380 Wyctir Sef, Wks. IIL. 364 Pes newe ordris and ber 
fautours failen ouer myche in charite. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxv. 92 Hym thought ouer moche diffycile and to longe a 
thinge to make the walles. 1560 Daustr. Slefdane's Contm. 
381 h, If they see themselues ouermuche aggravated. 1653 

ATAKER Vind, Annot. Fer. 3 For one to be over-much seen 
in geomancie, palmistrie,..oraruspicie, 1788 7 ifer No. 14. 
189 We are commended not to be religions overmuch. 1850 
Tennyson dt Men. Ixxxv, | woo your love: 1 count it eriine 
‘To mourn for any overmuch. 

Hence Overmu‘chness (cf. OK. ofermicelnes), 
the condition of being overmuch ; excess, super- 


abundance. 

1636 B. Jonson Discoz. Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 Superlation 
and over-muchness amplifies, r660tr. Paracelsus’ Archido.xis 
u. 80 Sulphur..rutes over that which is the overmuchness or 
superfinity of theother two. 1867 De Moran in Atheneum 
19 Jan. go The omitted words, which Mr. Reddie..no doubt 
took for pleonasm, superfluity, overmuchness. 

Over-muck, -multitude, etc.: sce OVER-. 

+O:vermmu'se, v. Obs. rare, [OVER- 21, 23.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To overeome with bewilderment. 

e1400 Reryn 3481 But yee shul felc in every veyn bat ye 
be vndirmyned, And {-brou3t at ground, & eke ovir-musid. 

2. ref. To muse too much; to weary or bewilder 
oneself by excessive meditation. 

a16sa Brome City Wi? m1, iv, Have you not overmus'd, 
or overthought your selfe? 

+O-vername, 5’. Ols. [Rendering Sp. sodre- 
nombre = F.surnont.] An additional name, sur- 


name, 

1674 Hettowes Guenara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 4 Nero the 
Cruell,.. Antony the Meeke. ‘he which ouernames the 
Romanes gaue cod 1577 — Guenara's Chron, 254 Vulianus 
would take that onername of Commodus, 


Overna'me,v. 7arve. [OvEr-16.] ¢vans. To 
name over or in succession. 

1596 Suaks. Merch, Vv 1. ii, 39, I pray thee ouver-name 
them, and as thou namest them, I will describe them. 

Over-neat to Over-new: see OVER-. 

Overne't, 2. [Over- 8, 27.] ; 

1. ¢rans. To spread a net over; to cover with or 
as with a net. 

1837 Caacyte Fx. Rev. U1. v. v, Calonnes, Breteuits hover 
dim, far-flown, overnetting Europe with intrigues, 1881 
Patcrave Misions Eng., P'cess Anne 160 Asa bird by the 
fowlers o’ernetted, 

2. Yo use nets to excess in fishing. 

1899 H esti. Gaz. 19 May 2/3 Over-netting is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory state of many salmon rivers, 

O-ver-ni‘ce, 2. [Over- 28.) Too nice; too 
fastidions, scrupulous, or particular. 

63315 SuoREHAM Poents 1V. 313 Pys senne [pride] hys ouer- 
nyce,..Pe senne of meste malice Ajeyns charyte. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 452 ‘Vheir..ouernice brauerte in 
gawdy apparel. 1687 Seraowet. Fxvenal Ded. Aij, These 
Nymphs though they are so over nice in words, may perhaps, 
be frank enongh in their actions. 1989 Jerrrrson A xfobiog. 
§ Writ. (1859) II. 559 Not over-nice in the choice of com- 
pany. 1856 Mis Brownine Aur. Leigh vin. 769 Not being 
overnice to separate What's element from what's convention, 

So O-ver-ni‘cely adv.; O-ver-ni-ceness; O-ver- 


nicety. 

@ 1693 Lo. Detamer IV£s. (1694) 86 The fierceness of the 
High Church-Men witl be abated, and the overniceness of 
the Dissenters taken off. 1700 Concrrve Way of World, 
vi, Vou don't take your friend to be over-nicely bred? 1948 
Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) V. 8 Overniceness may be 
underniceness. 1897 Crockett Lads’ Love xxv. 258 It was 
no time for over-nicety in regard to the fifth commandiment, 

Over-nigh: see OVER- 30. : 

Overnight, over night (@uvainait), adv. 
phir. (sb, a.) ft. OVER rep. 18 + Niaut sd.) 

1. Before the night (as considered in relation to 
the following day); on the preceding evening; the 
night before (with implication that the result of 
the action continues till the following morning). 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylusu. 1500(1549) Deiphebus had hym 
prayed ouer nyght To be a frend and Bele to Criseyde, 
€1440 Generydes 2028 They..dressid all ther harnes ouer 
nyght, That they myght on the morow .. be redy to Batell. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Baptisnt, The parentes shall 
geue knowledge ouer n ise or inthe momyng. 1599 SHaks. 
Much Ado im. iii. 174 Claudio ., swore hee would .. before 
the whole congregation shame her with what he saw o're 
night. 1612 Baixstey Lad. Lit, 296 Their exercises which 
were giuen ouernight, 1711, Aopison Sfect. No. 105 Pr 
His Iead ached every Morning with reading of Men over- 
night. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts(1896) 124 We had 


OVER-PARTIAL. 


ordered a duck for dinner over night. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Ga, Men IL. ix, 227 His fire was laid overnight, and he 
gues it himself when he pleased. 

. During the night, throngh the night (till the 
followlng morning). 

1535 CoverRDALE JVek, xiii. 20 Then remayned the chap- 
men and marchauntes once or twyce ouer nighte without 
Terusalem. rg9x Sans. ive Gent. 1. ii. 133 And so, good 
rest. Pro. As wretches haue ore-night That wait for execu. 
tion in the morne. 1879 Scrilner's Atag. XIX. 682/2 If 
1 feel tired..1'It stay overnight. 1894 H. Garogxrr Unogf 
Patriot 49 He preferred to stay overnight with the family. 

B. sé, Thepreceding evening. (Nowchiefly U.S.) 

181 Mutcaster Posttions xxxii. (1887) 117_ Before the 
ouernightes diet be thoroughly digested. 1601 Saks. A//'s 
(Weld un. iv. 23 Hf I had given you this at ouer-night, She 
might haue beene ore-tane. 1607 — 7Ym0n W. iii, 227 To 
cure thy o're-nights surfet. 1705 S. Wxatecy in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Colt. Amer. Col, Ch. 1. 370 Came to Town the 
over night before that general meeting. 1824 Comf/. /1ist, 
Murd. Weare App.1g9 He had heard the report of a Gun 
in the lane on the overnight, 187: Howexts iVedd. Four. 
(1892) 28 The nir,. freshened hy the over-night’s storm, 

C. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to the previous 
evening ; done, happening, ete., overnight. 

1824 Gat Rothelan \. 1. xi. 250 He found no other traces 
of the Scottish army there, than the hroken weapons of the 
overnight assault, 1859 Lane Wand. /ndia 19 The result 
of the two over-night glasses of hrandy. 1870 Daily News 
25 Nov., The limit of my overnight journey. 

+ Overni'm, z. Obs. Pa. pple. overnome. [f. 
Over- 14+ Nov. to take. See Overtake, (OF, 
had oferutman in senses ‘take by violence, violate, 
earry off by force’.)) ¢vazs. To overtake. 

€1325 Poe Times Edw, 1/ (Percy)i, Hunger & derthe The 
poor hath overnome. ¢ 1430 Syr Genter. (Roxb.) 8156 To the 
Citie or that thet come, Many good knightes wer ouernome. 

Overnoint to Over-nourish : see OvErR-. 

+ O-ver-nu‘mber, 54. O45. [OvER- 29 d.] An 
excessive number. So O:vernu-mber v. é/rans. 
[OveER- 22], to exceed in number, to outnumber ; 
O-ver-nu'merons @. [OVER- 28], too numerous. 

tsg99 Sir E. Watson in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I, 234 The *over number of people. 1681 N’Aole 
Duty Nations 50 In such a proportion of oumber..that the 
principal Duties may not be defeated by the over-number. 
1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen, (1676) 268 Those Divisions 
.. being infinitely *over-numbered .. were totally routed. 
1805 SouTney A/adoc 1. xv, In tenfold troops Their foemen 
overnumbering. xgor Grew Cosi. Sacra w. viii. § 43. 246 
These Precepts..are not *overnumerous, 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase. Argt., Censure of an overnumerous pack. 

Over-nurse to Over-offended: see OVER-. 

+ Over-o-ffice, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Cfi. OvER 
prep. 8, OVER- 2.] ¢rans. To lord it over by 
virtue of one’s office: to exercise one’s office over. 

1602 Suaxs, fam. v. i. 897 It might be the Pate of a Poli- 
titian which this Asse o’re Offices: one that could circum- 
uent God, might it not ? 

O-ver-offi'cious, a. [Over- 28.] Too 
officions. So O-ver-officiousness. 

ar6ro Heatey Theophrastus (1636) 5: Impertinent dilti- 
gence, or over-officiousnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
To Rdr. 1 Some sportfull or over officious spirit. 1703 
Cotter Ess, Mor. Subj. ut. (1709) 75 “Fo fortify him tn an 
Errour by an Over-offictousness. ~~ Syo. Smitn Locking 
in on Railw, Wks, 1859 It. 322/2 Nothing .. can be more 
utterly silly. than this over-officious care of the public. 

Over-often: sce OVER- 30. 

O-ver-o'ld, 2. [OveR- 28.] Exceedingly old, 
too old, antiquated. Hence O-ver-o-ldness. 

e1374 Cuavcer BSoeth, 1. pr. iii, 6 (Camb. MS.) Of which 
foslt the renon nis neyther ouer old ne vn-solempne. 156 
Davus tr. Bullinger on a (1573) 78b, We who... haue 
departed from the oueroldness of the lawe written, and 
walke in newnesse of life. 1611 Cotcr., Suragé, decrepite, 
ouer-old, growne farre in yeares. 

Over-open to Over-painful: sce Over-. 

Overpaint (-pé''nt), v. [OvER- 8, 27.) 

+1. “rans. ‘To paint over, cover with another 
colour. Obs. 

x6rr. Seren Hist. Gh Bril. 1x. xil. § 135. 702 ‘To ouer- 

int his collusions and deuises for sauing bis honour. 1614 

aceicn d/ist. Wordd 1. xvi. § 1 (1634) 394, ] shall not need 
to over-paint that which is garnished with better colours 
already, than I can lay on. . 

2. To colour or depict too highly. 

a1qggo A. Hitt (T.), Him whom no yerse overpaints. a 
J. Wo Friswet. Bfod. Alen Left. iv. 84 \t is doubtful 
whether he over-paints the truth. F 

Over-pamper, -park, ete.: see OVER-. 

+ O-verpa:rt. Ods. [prop. two words: see 
OvER adj. 1.] The upper part. 

1398 [see Over @. 1}. 1962 Turner /lerbal 1. 97 b, it 
groweth not depe in y* grounde, but in the ouerparte of it. 
1562 — Zaths 6 It wenkeneth the ouerparte and nether- 
parte of the stomack, 1623 Cockeram 1, Horizon, a circle 
diuiding the ouerpart of Heauen from the other hatfe. 

Overparted (é0:varpa-stéd), 2. [f. OvEn- 26 
+ Part sé, + -ED2.) Having too difficult a part, 
or too many parts, to play. 

1588 Suaks. 4. L. L. v. ii, 88 He is a_marueltous good 
neighbour insooth, and a verie good Bowler: but for 
Alisander, alas you see, how 'tis a little ore-parted. 1614 
B, Jonson Barth. Fair wm. iv, How now, Numps! almost 
tir'’d i’ your Protectorship? ouerparted? ouerparted?, or 
Nation (N. Y.) 16 July 56/2 Viewed in comparison with the 
magnitude of the results, he is distinctly overparted. 

O-ver-pa‘rtial, c. [Over- 28.] Too partial; 
unduly partial, 


OVERPARTY. 


1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 109 Shee would,..clasping 
with him, come downe together, to be parted by the ouer- 
partiall beholders. 1668 fi. More Div. Dial. i. $12 (1713) 
23, I cannot but deem you an over-partial Mechanist. 
@1720 Suerrteco (Dk. Buckhm.) IWV&s. (1753) I. 20 The 
Court was inclined before, not to overpartial to Prince 
Rupert. 1895 Chand. Frnd. X11. 784/1 This person .. was 
overpartial to whisky. 

Over-particwlar: see OVER- 28. 

+Overpa:rty. Ols. [Sec Over a. 1.] 
OVERPART; upper part; surface. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Revit. xxviii. (Tollem, MS.}, 
Also he. .olten clobep and renewep pe ouerparti of be erbe 
with herbes. 1483 Caxton Gott. Leg. 75 b/1 Y° cyte of 
Neptalym whiche 1s in the ouerpartyes of galylee. 

Overpass (évaipa's), v Now somewhat 
rare, Va.t. and pple. overpassed, -past.  [f. 
OveER- 9, To, etc. + Pass v.] 

I. Transitive senses, in which over- stands in 
prepositional relation to the object. 

* Literal or physical senses. 

1. To pass over, travel over, move across or along. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 228 And subbe he ssulde mani lond 
over passi and wende. 1498 7revisa's Harth. De DP. R. 
xin ve. (W. de W) Cvb/r The ryuer Nilus makyth the 
londe that he ouerpassyth be full plenteuous of corne and 
fruyte. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. Ixi. 2 He overpassed 

y? distance that was betwixt him and it. 1891 R. Kirtixnc 
Light that Failed ii, The stream was falling and. .the next 
few miles would be no light thing for the whale-boats to 
overpass. 

2. To pass across, to the other side of, or beyond ; 
to cross. 

1340 Hampote Psalter xvit 32 In my god i sall ouerpasse 
be wall. 14za tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv, xii. 14 The 
ryuers and wateres [the rain) makyth ouer-Passe har 
boundys. 1899 Tuyyxe Animadz. Ded. (1865) 2 Ile whiche 
hathe once ouer passed the frontiers of modestye. | 1681 
Dryoen Spanish Friar mu. 37, | stood on_a wide River's 
bank, Which I must needs o'erpass, 1846 TRENCH Mirvac. 
xxiii. (1862) 342 At no time..does our Lord seem to have 
overpassed ‘hie limits of the Holy Land. 

3. To rise above ; to extend or project beyond. 

@ 1438 Cursor M. 1838 (Trin.) Pe hejest bille.. pe flood ouer 
passed seven ellen & more. 1737 Bracken farriery fpr. 
(2756) I. 323 If the upper overpass the under Teeth. 

4. To pass by; to come up to or alongside of 
and gobeyond. [Ovrr- 13.] 

1§30 Parser. 649/1, T overpasse, as a man dothe..a com- 
panye that he overtaketh. 1553 Enen reat. Newe fund. 
(Arb) 38 Saylinge farre beyond this Region, and ouer- 
passinge manye countreyes..we came to another nacion, 

** Figurative senses corresponding to prec. 

5. To pass throngh, get throngh, get to the end 
of (a period, or an action, experience, etc.); often 
including the notion ‘to get through or out of 
sneeessfully or safely, get over, surmount’; more 
rarely, to pass, spend (time). [OveErR- 16, 17.] 

1300 Cursor Af, 24280 Pis ilk pine es for me dight,.,OQuer- 
pasit salison. 1375 /érd. 26633 (Fairf.) Ouer-passe pou 
no3t pe lentin-tide. “¢1470 Henry IWVallacc v. 369 Wallace 
him herd, quhen he his s! epe ourpast. 1577 Hariaesere 
Dicing (1843) 44. Halfe of the year, and more, was over- 
passed..in loytering and vaine pastimes. 1645 Mrq. Worc. 
in Dircks Lé/e viii. (1865) 123 Having overpassed many 
rubs and difficulties, 1831 Coteripce in £74. Reve. (1838) 
WI. 101 Having now overpassed six-sevenths of the ordinary 
period allotted to human life. 1876 T. Harov £ihelberla 
(1890) 161 It became imperative to consider how best to 
overpass a more general catastrophe. 

+b. To pass through in one’s mind. Oés. 

1658 J. Wess Cleopatra viu. 1. 10 The faire Princesse 
sensible at this remembrance could not overpasse it in her 
spirit without sighs and sohbs. 

+6. To come over or affect, as an influence, 
emotion, etc. ; in quot. 1679, to overspread. Oés. 
@ 1300°Cursor MM. 8987 (Cott.) Ouer passed [7 7in. Quer. 
passed him] has pat cailine kind, And mad king salamon al 
blind. 1300-20 Duxsar Poems Ixxiv. 18 Sic deidlie dwawmes 
..Ane hundrithe tymes hes my hairt ouirpast. 1679 Kine in 
G. Hickes Spirtt of Pofery 47 The horrid Prophanity that 
has overpassed the whole Land. | 

7. To go (or be) beyond in amount, rate, value, 
excellence, etc. ; to extend or lie beyond the range 
or scope of; to exceed, excel, transcend, surpass. 

azzoo Cursor M. 12707 Sent lon, be wangelist.. All pe 
appostelly he ouer-past. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boetl. v. pr. vi. 
135 (Camb. MS.) The science of him pat ouer passeth al 
temperel moeuement. 1530 PatsoR, 649/1, I overpasse, I 
excede in value or in any other thyng. 1622 Matynes Arc. 
Law-AMerch, 111 A Factor is bound to answere the losse 
which happeneth by ouerpassing or exceeding his Com- 
mission. 1835 I. Tayior Shir. Despot. iii 103 A generous 
enthusiasm .. will probably overpass the necessities of the 
occasion. 3187x Dixon ower 1V, vii. 63 He overpassed his 
sire in comic power. ’ he. 

+b. To go beyond the limits or restrictions of, 

to transgress. Ofs. [OvEn- 12.] 

¢1399 Pod. Poems (Rolls) 1.7 The werre maketh the grete 
citee lasse, And dothe the lawe his reules overpasse. 1450-80 
tr, Secreta Secret. 11 He ouyr passith the wey of trouthe, 
he settith at nought..goddis lawe. 1597 Brarp Theatre 
God's Fudgenr. (1612) 527 This neither ought nor can be 
done. .without ouerpassing the bounds of his limited power. 

8. To pass over, leave unnoticed or unmentioned, 
leave out, omit. Now rere. [Over- 5 b.] 

1383 Wyeise Gen. xviti. 4 Lord, if | have foundun grace in 
thin eyen, ove! thow not thi servaunt. 1494 Fasvan 
Chron. v.\xxviit. 57 But for the names... be derke to Englysshe 
ee therfore I ouerpasse theym, and folowe the 
Storye. 1559 Morwyne Leonyie, 284 Manye other thinges 
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which for brevities sake I overpas. 1601 Ho.tann Péiny 
II. 627 The bloud-stone Ha:matites..a stone that ] must 
not onerpasse in silence. 1779-81 Jouxson 4. 2., Dryden 
Wks, IT. 336 The reason whch he gives for printing what 
was never acted, cannot be overpassed. 1831 Sir W. Llamit- 
ton Déscuss. (1852) 233 Some lesser errors..we overpass. 
+b. Of a thing: To pass by, leave unaffected, 


‘escape’ (a person). Ods. 
1535 CovernaLe Feclus. xiv. 14 Let not y? porcion of y* 
good daie ouerpas the. 
II. Intrans. senses, in which over- is adverbial. 


9. To pass over, pass across or overhead. 

@1340 Hamrour Psadter x. 1 How say 3e til my saule, 
Ouerpasse in til fe hill as a sparow? c1g00 Hout. Rose 5343 
Till whan the shadow is ouerpast. 1797 Soutney 7 rtenph 
of Woman 283 And hirds o’erpassing hear, and drop, and 
die. 1874 FE. Anpor L/téle Margaret, When the shadows 
overpass. 

10. Of time, actions, experiences, etc.: ‘lo pass 
away, come to an end; lo pass, pass by, clapse. 
Most often in fa. Affe. = At an end, past, ‘over’, 

1325 Sone Deo Gratias 54 in “. E. 2. (1862) 125 And 
sumtyme plesaunce wol ouerpas.. 1494 Farvan Chrou. vu 
clxxxi. 179 The monkes..layde it in the churche of seynt 
Anyan tyll the persecucion were ouerpassed. 1514 Barciay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshmt (Percy Soc.) p. Ixxii, No day over- 
passeth exempt of busynes. c1ggz Maniowe ilVassacre 
Faris u. vi, Come, my lords; now that this storm is over: 
past. 1603 Knouces //ist, Furks (1621) 54 Afterwards the 
furie of the people overpassed. 1874 Hl. R. Revxotos Fohu 
Baft. ii. gt Vhe strange eclipse of His beams is overpassed. 
1895 Edin, Rev. July 162 The crisis was virtually overpast. 

tb. To ‘pass’, take place, happen. Oés. rare. 

1530 Patscr. 382 The partyculer actes & cytcumstances 
whiche overpassed in the meane whyle. 

+11. To exceed, go to excess; to be in excess, be 


over. Obs. 

c1qoo tr. Seercfa Secret, Gor. Lordsh, 67 Who so ouer- 
passys yn ful or voyd, yn slepynge or wakynge,..he mowe 
noghi eschewe maladyes. 1530 Pasar. 6490/1, J overpasse, 
1 remayne besydes the juste nombre and quantyte ..se 
surabonde, This somme is nat just yet for this overpasseth. 

+12. To pass or remain unnoticed, to be let 
alone or omitted; chiefly in phr. /o et 2¢ overpass 

= to Ict it pass, take no notice of it (= sense 8). 

€1350 Ii? Palerne 4113, T leued hire pan lelly and lett it 
ouer-pase. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 5084 Laghe al it lightly and 
let it oner pas, 1525 Lo. Uerners Jv oiss. V1 Ixxxv. [INxai] 
254 Thynke you yt y¢ frensshe kynge wyl suffre yt matler 
thus to ouerpas?) a@1g7s Wife lapped Aforrelles Skin 695 
in Mazh. £. 2. P. IV. 208 O, good wife, cease and let this 
ollerpasse, 

Ifence Overpa:ssed, -past Af/. a., that has come 
to an end, past; Overpa‘ssing v//.5é., a passing 
over or across, excess, etc.; Overpassing f//. a., 
surpassing ; foe/. as adv. exceedingly, ¢ passing’. 

o Hameoie Prose Tr. (1866) 38 To behalde Fe vertus 
and be oucr-passande grace of pesaule of Ihesu. 1382 Weir 
Obad, i.19 And transmygracionn, or over passynge. 1558 
Hvvoet, Ouerpassynge, dranscursus, 1582 T. Watsox Cent. 
Loue xcviii. Argt., The present title of his ouerpassed Loue. 
1898 S. Evans //oly Graad 107 So overpassing tich was it. 

verpassionate @: see OVER- 28. 

Overpay (d:voipé"), v. [Over- 26.] To pay 
too highly, pay more than is dune. 

1, ¢rans. To pay or recompense (a person, a 
service, etc.) beyond what is due or deserved ; to 
give, or be, a more than snfficient recompense for ; 

Jig. to do more than compensate; to make up for 
superabundantly. Also adso/, or inér. 

1601 Suaks. Adfs Well mt. vii. 16 Let me buy your 
friendly helpe thus farre, Which I will ouer-pay, and pay 
againe When I haue found it. 1611 — Cyd. 1. iv. 10 
Your very goodnesse, and your company, Ore-payes all 
T can do, 1702 Perys Lef. 3 Oct.,°1 cannot but think 
myself already overpaid. 1709 Prior Henry § Luna 8 A nd 
with one Heav'nly Smile o’erpay his Pains. 1855 Macav- 
wav fist, Eng. xv. IL 539 Lis services were overpaid with 
honours and riches. 1859 Texnyson Led ro6g My lord, 
you overpay me fifty-fold. 2 

2. trans. To pay more than (an amount or price) ; 
to pay (money) in excess of what is due. 

1664 Arkyns Orig. Printing 13 Sell the Impression for 
1600/,.. which Impression alone over-payes them all the 
Moneys they are out of Purse. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Mone 
Chas. 4 Yas. (Camden) 130 To reimburse him so one 
money he hath overpaid for fee-farme rents. 1784 CowrER 
Task vt. 860 Thou hast made it thine by purchase, .. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

So O'ver-pay s/.; Over-pay'ment. 
er7oz Perrys Corr. Diary, etc. 1879 VI. 249, 14 Nov... beg 
their believing me most sensible of this their over-payment. 
@1816 Bentuam Offic. ipt, Maximized, Introd. View 
(1830) 21 Supposing, indeed, the over-pay derived from 
crime—obtained, for example, by false pretences. 1884 
Weekly Notes 26 Apr. 105/2 Whether there had been an over- 
ner to the society by one of its members. 

ver-peacock wv.: see OVER- 27. 

Overpeaze, obs. form of OvERPOISE. 

Overpeer (4:vaipie1),v. [Over-7,1(4). In 
sense 1 f, PEER v. to look; but in 2 app. associated 
with PEER sé. equal, etc., or its derived vb. PEER 
to equal, rival, vie with: cf. OuTPEER w., of which 
overpeer is in some cases a synonym.] 

1. trans. To peer over, look over, look across 
front above, look down on. 

1589 GreexE AJenaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 36 A hill that 
ouer-peered the great Mediterraneum. rggr SHaKs. 1 /Yev. 
V/, 1. iy. 11 To ouer-peere the Citic, And thence discouer, 
how with most aduantage They may vex vs with Shot or 


’ 


OVERPITCH. 


with Assault. 1596 Hl. Crarnam Briefe Bridle 1.63 Moses... 
mounteth the Mount Nebo: from whence overpeering lordan, 
he beholdeth the land of Promise. 1898 Daily Chron. 17 
Oct. 5/1 The nymph... fancied that an officer oterpeering her 
garden swall like that must necessarily be on horseback ! 

+b. To ‘look down upon’, treat with contempt, 
domineer over. Cds, 

1583 Gonninc Calon on Deut. xxxv. 209 If we be so high- 
minded thal euerie of vs could finde in his heart to ouer- 
peere his Neighbour. 1890 Martowr Lazu. //, 1. iv, We 
will not thus be faced and over-peered. 

2. To rise or appear above; to tower over; to 
have a higher position than; to excel, outpecr. 

1565 GoLutnc Orid's Wet. it. (1593) 60 Pha:be was of 
personage so comely and so tall, That he the micdle of her 
necke she over-peerd them all, 1586 Kyp H&s. (1901) 339 
With thy Roselike, Royal peace (O Prince) all other princes 
thou must ouer-peere, 1596 SHaKs. Merch. E1112 Vour 
Argosies, with purtly saile, Like Signiors and rich Burgers 
on the flood, ..Do ouer-peere, the pettie Traffiquers That 
curlsie to them. 1599 Nasne Lenten Sdege (x871) 26 Vor 
a commedious green place,.. not Salisbury Plain or New- 
market Heath, may overpeer, or outcrow her, 1647 Trane 
Marrow Gd. Authors in Conun. fp. 652 Vike the Ivy 
which rising al the foot, will over-peer the highest wall. 
1899 J. SuiinCAr. Charac. as So. Power 123 Generous and 
unselfish principles overpeer Ube coarser and more sell: 
regarding impulses. 

ilence Overpeo'ring 24. sd. and ffl. a. 

1598 J. Dickson Greene fn Conc, 1875) 130 Wind-Lossed 
wages which with a syring course Circle the Centers-onere 
pecring maine. 1611 Cotor., Sxsatdle,. an ouerpeering, of 
ouergrowing, 1615 G. Saxpys 7'rav. 168 ‘This valley of 
Tehosaphat. to the Inast of the City, contracted Letweene 
it and the ouer-pearing hils of the opposite Oliuct. 1895 
QO. Rev. Apr. 349 The penalty of overpecring science. 

Overponding, -pentise: sce OVER- 1. 

O:ver-peo'ple, v. (Over- 27.) fans. To 
people too much, overstock with people. Chiefly 
in fa. ffl.) So Over-peo'pled ff/. a. 

1683 vipol. Prot. france Pref. 2 Now that we should be 
over-peopled, | think there is no danger. agir Sir i. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 42 Nothing more dangers th the 
over-peopling any manufacture. 1821 Byrox Caf t. i. 520 
The unpeopled earth—and the o’er-peopled Hell, 1830 Miss 
Muitrorp ¢ réleage Ser. wv. (1863 26% That fair demesne of 
theirs, which is to say, over-peopled. 1832 Hr. Magiuixe vw 
Weal § Woe vic 83 Vhe half-starved multitudes of an over- 
peopled kingdom. 

+Overpe'rch, v. Ols. [OveR- 5] lravs. 
‘To surmount as by perching upon; to fly over. 

1sg2 Sans. Kom. & Ful. 1. ii. 66 (Qo. 2) With loucs light 
wings did I orepearch these walls 

Over-peremptory, -perk, cte.: sce OVER-. 

Over-persua‘de, v [Oven- 11.) “vans. To 
bring over by persuasion, persuade effectually ; 
esp. to persuade (a person) to some aclion or course 
against his own judgemcnt or inclination. 

1624 in Carr. J. Saute (K.O.). 1639 Funtier ffoly War 
Ut xxvii. (1840) 166 They overpersuaded him not to starve 
an army by feeding his own humours. 1749 Fretvixc Jou 
Sones wt. 0, Nor had he done it now, had net the younger 
Sportsman .. over-persuaded him. 1897 [lnxiy Ox /rra- 
waddy 350, 1 had proposed to myself nol to marry .. but 
your sister overpersuaded me. 

So Over-persua‘sion. - 

1741 Ricnaroson Pamela V1. 158, 1 drank two Glasses by 
his Over-persuasion, 1755 Macexs /vsur. V1. 242 Made 
Use of in any over-persuasion, or hazardous Ioducements. 

+ O-ver-pe'rted, fa. pple. Obs. [Uven- 27 b.] 
Made too pert or saucy. 

1614 Rateicn sist. WH ordd u, xxii. § 10 (6634) 474 A thing 
of dangerous consequence; especially when an unable spirit, 
being over-perted with so high authority, is too passionate 
in the execution of such an office. 

+ O:ver-pe'ster, v. Obs. [OvER- 27.) fraus. 
To ‘pester’, i.e. crowd or encumber, excessively. 

1899 Danis. AZnsophilus Wks. (1717) 388. No marvel 
then, tho’ th' over-pester’d State Want Rooin for Goodness. 
1614 Raveicu /fist, World n. (1634) 309 Hiram allowed 
hint ‘limber, with which Lithanus was, and yet is over- 
pestered. 1675 J. Love Clazi's Med. 42 Let no house be 
over-pestered with too many Lodgers. 1720 StRYtE Séow's 
Surv. (1754) IL. v. xx. g05/t Their Over-pestering of small 
rooms with many of them. ‘ 

O-verpick, a. [Over- 1d.) Said of a loom in 
which the shultle-driving arrangement, or picking 
arm, is placed above the loom. 

1884 in Katou Diet. Mech. Suppl, 650/2. 1888 R. Beau- 
mont Woollen Manuf, viii. 229 There are three distinct 
kinds of picking mechanisms: first, the cam and cone 
motions second, the over-pick motion ; and third, the under- 
pick motion. 1894 F.W. Fox ech. Weaving x. 278 When 
some portion of it projects above the boxes the motion 
becomes an over-pick. A 

Over-picture, 7 [OveR- 26, 8.] 

1. trans. To represent or picture in cxeess of the 
reality; to depict or describe with exaggeration. 

1606 Snaxs. Alsat. § Clit. ii, 203 She did lye In her 
Pauillion, cloth of Gold, of Tissue, O're-picturing that Venus, 
where we see The fancie out-worke Nature. 1856 Oumstro 
Stave States 406 The beautiful rural cemetery .. which 
Willis has..a huttle over-pictured. . . 

2. To picture over; to cover with pictures of. 

180 Syp. Dosett Roman vii, The future years..with the 
unborn dead o’erpictured. , 

Overpitch (a:varpi't{), 7. [Over-26. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple.)] ; , 

1. Cricket. trans. To pitch (a ball) too far in 
bowling, so that the batsman can hit it before it 


touches the ground. 


40-2 


OVER-PITCHED. 


1859 All Vear Round No. 13. 306 The first hall they 
bowled me was slow, overpitched, and to leg. 1897 Ranyit- 
stnuyt Cricket 170 These on-drives should he kept for rather 
overpitched balls. 4 

2. fig. To pitch too high; to exaggerate. 

1886 F, H. Doy_e Remix, 193 These praises appeared to 
mea little overpitched. : 

a oe al (-pitft), a. [Over- 26.] Of 
a roof: Having a greater than ordinary pitch; 
having an excessive slope. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 274 Roofs.. whereof some are flat or 
under-pitched,. others due proportion’d, or over-pitched. 

Overplaced, -plain, etc. : sce OVER-. 

O-verplacement. rare. Superposition. 

1895 J. W. Powet Physiographic Processes, Nat, Geogr. 
Afonogr. 1. No. 1. 14 The lowlands have a great overplace- 
ment of these rock materials. 

O:verplant, v. [In sense 1, ONorthumb. 
oferploniza, {. ofer- OVER- 10 + plantian to PLANT. 
In sense 2 f. OVER- 27+ PLANT v.] 

+1. trans. To transplant. Ods. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvii. 6 Ofwytrumia & ofer- 
plontia on sa. 1388 Wveur Lye xvii. 6 Be thou drawun 
vp bi the rote, and be ouerplauntid in to the see. 

2. ‘Yo plant too much or to excess. 

1770 Armstronc Jyrsc, IL. 239 Some gardens..are so 
ee regular, so over-planied. 1887 Fishertes U.S. 
Sect. v. LL. 527 The high price of oysters caused overplanting, 
which led to the impoverishment of the planting-grounds. 

+O-verplaw. Obs. rare [f. OVER- 5 + 
Piaw sé] A boiling over. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 373/2 Ovytplaw, cbidlicio. 

O:ver-play:,v. [Over- 27, 22.] 

1. “rans. To play (a part, etc.) to excess; to play 
too much. So O-ver-play’ed f/. a., O-ver-play’- 
ing wv/. sh. 


16.. Sale Houshold-Stuff iv. in 3rd Collect. Poents (1689) 


27/1 Here’s a Pack of nasty Court Cards, Much foul'd with 
over-playing., 1819 .Wetropolis 1. 183 John offers to box, in 
a most ridiculous, overplayed manner. 1 Peterson's 
Jag. Jan. 93/1 He tad overplayed his part in a way that 
was unpardonable. 

2. ‘Vo surpass or overcome in playing; to play 
better than, and so gain the victory over. 

1892 Pall Madi G. 4 Aug. 5/2 As in the game at Trent 
Bridge, they steadily overplayed their formidable opponents, 


O:ver-plea‘se, 2. [Over 27.) ¢rans. To 
please too much. So Orver-plea‘sed, O'ver- 


pleasing f/f/. adjs. 

1611 Sreep Thea’, Gt. Brit, (1614) 132/2 An over-pleasing 
repose, and ever flourishing happinesse. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra 
§ 835 The Senses love not to be Over-pleased; But to have 
a Commixture of somewhat that is in it selfe Ingrate. 1664 
Drvoex Rival Ladies Ded., That eagerness of Trecinsion 
which by over-pleasing fanciful Men, flatters them into the 
Danger of Writing. 1766 Forpyce Serm, Vag. Wort, (1767) 
Il. x. 130 The insinuation.. will not..be over-pleasing. 1888 
FA. Gasquet f7en. VIET & Eng. Afonast.¥. 81 Ile was not 
overpleased at the difftculties that had been raised. 

Over-plenty to -plumb: sec OVER-. 

+ Overplow, v. Oss. rare. ?To plough over. 

1596 W. Sst Chloris (1877) 19 Content my selfe in silent 
shade to sit In hope at length niy cares to overplow. 

Overplume (-pl#m), 2. rare, [OVER- 1, 27.] 
a. ¢rans. To hang over or surmount as with a 
plume. _b. vef. To plume oneself to excess. 

1854 J. D. Burns Vision Prophecy 97 Orange-groves Over- 
plumed here and there by some ai palms. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. Nov. 429 Determined that 1 should not over- 
plume myself. 

+ Overplu-nge, v. Obs. rare. trans. To plunge 
over head and cars, submerge. 

1602 RowLanvs Greencs Ghost 43 Least thou in time Le 
- ouerplunged in a deeper bog. 

Over ius (6evaiplus), sb. (adv. 2.) fap. 
a partial translation of F. serf/us (rathe. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. sr over + F.and L. A/s more.) That 
which is over in addition to the main amount, or 
to what is allotted or needed; an additional or 
extra — an amount left over, a surplus. 

1387 Trevisa ¢/igden (Rolls) 1. 407 And alle the ouer 
pluse He kepep to his owne vse. rqz01n £. &. Wills (1882) 
42 The overe-plus of alle thys. 
Facions 1, iii. 36 Hercules passy:ng the seas .. and bringyng 
an ouerplus of people thence with hym. 2610 Hearey S?. 
Ang. Citie of God 545 Wee read two hundred yeares and 
the overplus, 1736 Butter Anal iw vi. 299 To balance 
pleasure and pain. .so as to be able to say on which side the 
overplus is. 1875 Maine //fs?. Just. 262 The landlurd is paid 
outof the proceeds. The overplus is returned to the tenant. 

© b. catachr. That which remains in the mind, 
conelnsion.  Ods. 

1536 Boorne Let. in /ntrod, Kuowwd. (1870) Forewords 58 
Voto the tyme you hane seen them, & knowyng be ouerplus 
of my mynd. 1547 — Srev. //ealth § 384 The ouerplus of 
my mynde in this matter..[ do commyt it to the industry 
of wyse & expert Phisicions. 

c. loosely. Iexcess, superabundance. 

18s0 B. Tavior Eddorado ii. (1862) 14 An idea of the 
splendid overplus of vegetable life withia the tropics. 1870 
Lowett Aimnong my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 274 The imagination 
is so much in over-plus, that thinking a thing Eeconies 
better than doing it. . pa ; 

B. as adv. or predicate: In addition, in excess, 
besides, over. Now rare or Obs. 

31388 Wycur Luke xi. 41 Netheles that that is ouerplus, 
3yue 3¢ almes, and lol a! thingis ben cleene to jou. 1560 
Wuetruorne Ord, Sonldiours (1573) 5b, Parting the roote 
into 3, there remaynethe ouerplus onelye one. 1598 Arch- 


1555 W. WatkemAn Fardle | 
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priest Confvov. (Camden) II. 157 Wee adde this wishe over- 
plus that yow had not made this edicte. 1606 Suaks. And, 
& Ci. 1. vi 22. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. fr. Ded. it. 9 
Whatever should be overplus or needless for the present day. 

C. as aaj. in attrib. relation: Remaining over, 


additional, extra, surpIns. 

1640 Boston Rec. (1877) V1. 51 Sargient Savage his demand 
to have the overplus land at Hogg Iland. 1726 BERKELEY 
Let. to T. Prior 24 Aug., Wks. 1871 IV, 133 Transmit the 
third part of the overplus sum to Swift and Company. 
31883 W. Morris in Mackail £47 (1899) JI. 107 If they can 
only learn the uselessness of mere overplus money, 

Overply (o«vaiplai:), v. [OVER- 27.J rans. 
To ply or exercise too much; to exhanst by too 
much exercise. So Ovverplied f//, a. 

c1655 Mitton Sonn. Cyriack Skinner upon his Blindness, 
The conscience .. to have lost them overply'd In libertyes 
defence. 1858 Mat. Rev. Oct 490 Her overplied strength 
worn down. .by his children and the impossible problems of 
his house. 1863 Kincrake Crimea (1877) 1. xvi. 270 He 
overplied the idea of discipline. 

Overpoise (ovsipoiz), sé. [f. next.] The 
act or fact of outweighing ; that which outweighs; 
‘preponderant weight’ (J.). 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. (1721) Ded. 179 His Judg- 
ment was an Overpoize to his Imagination. 1842 Mannixc 
Servt. (1848) L. xxiv. 361 In the concerns of this life, the 
lightest overpoise of probahility determines our strongest 
resolutions 1856 Mrs Browainc Anr. Leigh vit. 1056 The 
moths, with that great overpoise of wings. 

Overpoise (divaipoi-z), v. Forms: a, 6-7 
overpeise, (6 -peaze, -paise, 7 -peyse). 8. 7-8 
-poize, (7 -poyse, 8 -poyze), 6- overpoise. [f. 
OvEn- 3, 22, 27 + Polse z. (earlier fetse).] 

1. ¢rans. To weigh more than, ontweigh: mostly 
fig. In quots. 1598, 1652 cansatively: To make 
something outweigh (something else). 

a. ¢1585 Harrsrietp Divorce fen. VI11 (Camden) 218 Nor 
the man’s oath shall overpeise the woman's denial. 1598 
J. Dickesson Greene in Conc. (1878) 133 ‘To ouerpeaze the 
feare of danger with the care of dutie. 1652 H. L'EstrancE 
Anwr. no Jewes 12 Nor will the weight of his experience... 
be overpeised by any. 

B. axr6oo in Bodenham's Belvedére 22 False faith is 
ouer-poisde with weakest weight, The ballance yeelds vnto 
the lightest feather. 1608 Don & Creaver Exfos. Prov. 
ix-x. 17 The gaine .. wil counteruaile and ouerpoise the 
losse. aagir Kex CAristophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 438 One 
minute in my Jesu's Arms Will an Eternity o’repoise Of 

your filse Joys. 1884 Br. Tuorotp Voke Christ 5 The 
joys of matrimony may be overpoised by its cares. 
b. tnér. or adbsol. 

1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 245 The best deserving, or 
whose merits overpoize, is chosen. 1717. Desacutters in 
Phil. Frans. XXX. 575 All the while the Plummet was 
falling, the Water descended rather than rose; and when 
the Lead was at the bottom, the Water overpois‘d. 

+2. trans. ‘To overweight, weigh down, over- 
load (2. and fig.). Obs. 

681 J. Beet //adidon'’s Answ. Osor. 115 b, There was no 
mortal creature but was overpiised, and pressed doune with 
this heavy burden. 1655 Movrer & Benner //ealth’s 
improv. (1746) 378 A Sull aud troubled Body, over-poised 
with Variety and Plenty of Meats, 

+3. Yo overbalance (in quot. fig.). Obs. 

164: M. Frank Sera. ii. (1672) 534 If your honours puff 
you up, overpoise you. 

O:ver-pole, «= [f Over- 27 + Pot z.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. over-poled. 

1. trans. To furnish (hops, or a hop-ground) 
with too long a pole or poles. 

1707 Mortimer //xsh. 135 The Hop will soon run itself 
out of heart if over-poled: more especially be sure not to 
over-pole them for length the first Year. 1758 R. Brown 
Compl. Farmer w (1g60) 113 Neither can you expect a crop 
[of hops] from an over-poled ground. 3 

2. ‘fo pule (copper) too much in refining, so as 
to remove too much oxide and render it brittle. 

1861 J. Percy AMetad/urgy 274 One of the most charac- 
teristic properties of commiercial overpoled copper is brittle- 
ness. 1890 Sef. Laxtracts 171 The terms, underpoling, over- 
poling, and tuugh pitch. /déd., The removal of this small 
quantity of oxygen will suffice to render copper overpoled 
and uscless. 2 

Over-polemical, -popular, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overpo'nderate,v. Obs. rare. To overweigh. 

1919 Greexwoon in Pil, Trans. XXXVI. 189 Being then 
in Aequtlibrio to so great a Degree of Exactness, that half 
a Grain would over-ponderate on either Side. 

O:ver-po'pulate, v. [Oven- 27, 22.) 

1. trans, To overstock with people, over-people. 
(Chiefly in fa. pp/e.) 7 

1870 Emerson Sac. § Solit. vii. 132 When Europe is over- 
populated, America and Australia crave to be popes 
1882 in A. R. Wallace Land National. (ed. 3) 83 By theclear- 
ances one part is depopulated and the other over-populated. 

2. To exceed in population. 

1868 Busunece A/or, Uses Dark Th. vii. 1§2 The new 
solidarity in good..will thus overpopulate and virtually live 
down the more corrupted families. 

So Over-popula'tion; O*ver-po‘pulous a. 
(whence O-ver-po‘pulousness). 

1798 Mattavs Popxd. (1817) I. v. 127 Over-populonsness 
would at all times increase the natural propensity of savages 
towar, 186z Ruskin Unto this Last 99 There is not yet, 
nor will yet fur ages be, any real over-population in the world. 

Over-positive to Over-potent: sce OVER-. 

+Overpo'st,. Obs. [f Over- 9 + Post v.] 
trans. To ‘post’ over; to get over (the ground, 
or any matter) quickly and easily. 


OVERPREACH. 


1997 SuaKs. 2 Hen. V, ii. 171, You may thanke the 
vpquiet time, for your quiet o're-posting that action. 

O:ver-po't,v. [f. Over-27+ Porv.] ¢rans. 
To plant in too large a pot. } 

1825 Greenhouse Contp. 1.170 Caution is necessary toavoid 
over-potting such kinds as grow in peat soil. 1897 Garden 
24 July 63/1 Nothing is gained hy overpotting the plants, 

verpour (-poe'l),v. rare, [OVER- 5.] ¢rans. 
To pour over from one receptacle into another, 
transfer by or as by pouring, transfuse. 

1585 Lurton Thous. Notable Th, v. § 84 (1595) 130 It is 


| Certain..that daungerous and mapy effects..are turned, or 


overpowred into him. 

Over-power, 5. rare. [OVER- 29, 2.] 

1. (o'ver-pow'er.) Too great or excessive power. 

16as Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arh,) 574 When a State 
growes to an Ouer-power, it is like a great Floud, that will 
Sie to ouerflow. 

. (o'ver-pow:er.) A superior or supreme power. 

1887 H. R. Hawes Light of Ages vi. 176 No flight or fall 
of birds could take place without the ken and guidance of 
the ‘ Overpower’. 

Overpower (davaipaues), v. [OveER- 22b.] 

1. érans. To overcome with snperior power or 
foree (physical or moral); to reduce to submission ; 
to snbdue, defeat, vanquish, master. 

1593 Suaks. Aich, //,¥.1. 31 The Lyon dying .. wounds 
the Earth, if nothing else, with rage ‘fo o're-powr'd. 
1639 Futter Holy War w. x. (1840) 195 The Christians .. 
though overpowered in number, made a great slaughter of 
their enemies. 1778 Miss Burney. £vedina (1791) TI. xxvi. 
158 Mrs Selwyn quite overpowered me with the force of her 
arguments. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xi. IN. 39 Those 
officers who attempted to restrain the rioters were over- 
powered and disarmed. 

2. To render (a thing, agency, qnality, ete., 
material or immaterial) ineffective or imperceptible, 
by excess of force or intensity. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend. Ep. 4 Whether the efficacie of 
the one had not overpowred the penalty of the other, we 
leave it unto God. 1748 Gray Alfiance 65 Can..suns.. 
O'erpower the fire that animatesour frame? 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed, 3) 187 Strong sauces that overpower the natural 
flavour of the fish. 1849 Macactay //ist. Zug. iv. i. 463 All 
such Ballas were now overpowered by a stronger feeling. 

3. ‘Yo overeome by intensity (as fatigue, emotion, 
ete.); to be too intense or violent for, ‘be too 
much for’; to crush, overwhelm. 

1667 Mitton #7”. Z. vii. 43 My earthly by his Heav‘nly 
overpowerd .. sunk down. 19775 SHERMAN Duenna 1. 1, 
Lord! Lord! 1 am afraid M'shalf_ be overpowered with her 
beauty. 1791 Mas. Ravcitrre Rom. Forest i, The violent 
agitation of mind and fitigue of body, had overpowered her 
strength, 1832 Lytton £egene A. u. iv, The shy and 
secluded student, whom it was his object to dazzle and over- 
power. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. gt We 
might be overpowered with the grandeur of the house. 

Overpow'ering, ///.4. [f. prec. + -ING 2] 
That overpowers; so powerful as to snbdne or 
overcome ; irresistible, overwhelming. 

1700 Drvpes Palamon § Are. 1. 235 Struck blind with 
overpowering light he stood. 1884 A. Pau fist. Reforue 
v. sor The demand..was too overpowering to be success- 
fully resisted. : 

Hence Overpow'eringly a/v., in an overpower- 
ing manner or degree; irresistibly, overwhelmingly. 

1812 Lvaminer 7 Sept. §71/2 Org ore 1828 
Macautay in Life §& Lett. (1880) 1. iti, 153 Sleep comes on 
him overpoweringly. 1886 Symoxns Acnaiss. /2., Cath. 
React, (1898) VI. xii. 218 One of his overpoweringly virulent 


invectives. 


Overpowr, obs. f, OVERPOUR, OVERPOWER. 
Overpraise (svoiprétz), sd. [Over- 29 b] 
Excessive praise ; praise beyond what is deserved. 
1694 Davoren Love Triumphant 1. i, This over-praise You 
give his worth, in any other mouth, Were villainy to me. 
1875 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Aims i, 58 Our overprdise and 
idealization of famuus masters. 
[Over- 27.] 


Overpraise (ouvaipretz), % 
trans. ‘Fo praise excessively ; to praise more than 


one deserves. 

1387 ‘Trevisa /figder (Rolls) V. 339 11 may wel he pat 
ae, is ofte overpreysed. 1635 A. Starroxy Jet. Glory 
(1860) Ep, Ded. 60 As we cannot over-worship the True 
Deity, so wee cannot over-praise a true ay: 1733 Pore 
Let. to Swift Wks. 1751 EX. 250, } like much better to be 
abused and half-starved, than to be so over-praised and 
over-fed. 1858 J. B. Norton 7ofics 116 The Company's 
petition. appears to me to have been singularly over-rated* 
and over-praised. 

So O-verprai‘sed //.a.; O'verprai‘sing v6/. sd. 

amas Ancr. R, 86 He hit hened to heie up mid ouer- 
preisunge & herunge. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x, 615 Serpent, 
thy overpraising leaves in doubt The vertue of that Fruit, 
inthe first prov'’d. 1826 Syn. Saati IVs, (1859) JI. 106/2 
A very great blot in our over-praised criminal code. 1863 
di Cn mettscs Sir Everard's Dau, 121 The rather mean 
and very much over-praised quality, called common-sense. 

Overpray: see OVER- IT. 

Overpreach (é:vaipritf), v. [OVER- 1, 23.] 

1. ¢rans. To preach above or beyond. 

1659 Gavurn #ears Ch. 1. xiv. 117 Many of us so over- 
preached our peoples capacities, that [etc.], : 

2. To overdo or exhanst with preaching. (Chiefly 


refl.) 

1865 Pail Mall G. 6 Oct. 5 Dr. Hook..was not present, 

having, as it was said, gy 0 himself’. 1899 Datdy 

News 19 May 9/3 Both..had this in common that Rd 
reach’ themselves—a vice into whic 


would not ‘ove! 
ern preachers..seem to fall, 


apparently all nv 


OVERPRESS. 


Over-precise, -pregnant, etc.: sec OVER-. 
Overpress (duvaipre’s), v. Now somewhat 
rare. (app. orig. a variant of Oprrrss, repr. L. 
opprimére; afterwards associated with more literal 
senses of Press v., with various senses of OVER-.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To oppress; to burden or afflict 
with severity or cruelty; to oppress beyond 


endurance. 

1382 Wycuir Gen, xlvii. 13 In al the world breed Jackide, 
and hungur oppresside [z.» overpressid] the erthe. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (WW. de W.) vet. xxviii. 318/2 Thou shalt not 
therfore..overpresse hym with usurye. 1525 Lo. Berxers 
Froiss. WW. Vxxxiii, (Ixxix.] 247 He wolde ouerpresse them 
with taxes and subsydyes. 1644 Mu.ton Jdemt. Bucer 
Testimonies, P. Martyr, My mind is over pressed with grief. 
3744 Exiza Hevwoon Female Spect. No. 7 (1748) 11. 49 
Her heart, overpressed beneath a weight of anguish, refused 
its accustomed motion, f 

+2. To press upon with physical force, so as lo 
overthrow or overwhelm, Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xii. 32 They ouerpresse and 
ouerstep one ouer that other, 1523 Lp. Berners Foss. 1. 
ecxxxvii. 338 He was closed in amonge his enemyes, and so 
sore ouerpressed that he was felled downe to the erthe, 
161z Drayton Poly-ol6, viii. 116 His valiant Britans slaine.. 
(o'represt with Roman power), 1654-66 Eart. Orrerv 
Parthen. (1676) 680 He and all that followed him, over- 
pressed with multitudes were every one kill‘d or taken. 

+3. To press down with a heavy weight; to 
overburden, overload. Oés. 

1577 Gascoicxe Jlowers Wks. (1587) 169, I sawe the 
boat was overprest. 1634 Brereton #vav. 5 The ship.. 
was heavy Jaden with merchants’ goods, and more over- 
pressed with passengers. 1713 Swirt 4 tlas Wks. 1755 HI. 
ui. 74 A pedlar overpress’d Unloads upon a stall to rest. 

II. 4, ‘To overcome by entreaty; to press or 
persuade too much’. rare. 

1818 in Topp (with, no quotation). 

5. To press or insist upon (a matter) unduly. 

1865 M. Arnon Ess. Crit. x. (1875) 426 The motives of 
reward and punishment have come..to be strangely over- 
pressed by many Christian moralists. J/od, He sometimes 
overpresses his point. 

6. To put too much pressure on (a person). 

1886 C. Browne in Pad/ MallG, 16 Sept. 11/2 To educate 
a half-starved child at all is to over-press it. 

So O-verpre'ss s/. = OVER-PRESSURE; Q-ver- 
pressed, -pre‘st A//.a., oppressed, overcrowded, 
etc. ; O:verpre'ssing 7z'4/, 5d. 

1523 Fivzueru. A/tsé. § sx For feare of murtheryng or 
ouer pressyng of their felowes. @1586 Sloney Arcadia 
(1622) 272 Care vpon care ,. To over-pressed breasts, more 
grievous waight. 1846 E. Forses Led, in Wilson & Geikie 
Afent. xii. (1861) 394 This weather, and the overpress of 
work..impede a fair recovery. 1891 Daily News 6 Jan, 
Horses which had succumbed under overpress of work. 

+Overpre’ssor. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
oppressor.) An oppressor. 

1610 Hottann Caniden's Brit. \ 352 Fitz Stephen calleth 
him Vrolentus Cantii incubator, that is, the violent over- 
pressor of Kent. . 

O-ver-pre’ssure. [OvzR- 29b, c.] Excessive 
pressure; the act of pressing or fact of being pressed 
too hard (esp. with study or intellectual work). 

1644 Vicars Ged in Mount 147 Being forced at last .. by 
over-pressure of numbers. 1834 Ht. Martineau J/ored 1. 
STi The over-pressure of the people upon its food. 1899 
Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 470 Overpressure in education 
has also been alleged as a factor. 

attrib. 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Overpressure 
Valve, a valve which opens when a predetermined pressure 
in a boiler has been reached. A Safety Vadve. 

O-verpri:ce. ?Oés. [Over- 29d.] Excess of 
price ; an excessive price. 

1622 Maiynes Ane. Law-MJerch, 247 Omitting to reckon 
the ouerprices, which were made and gotten by the sale 
thereof in forraine countries. 1680 Otwav Orphan 1. iv, 
Pride..will usurp a little, Make us..Pay over-price. 1702 
Farqunar Ziwin-Kivals 1. ti, My assiduity beforehand was 
an overprice. E 5 P 

So O-ver-pri‘ced @., having too high prices. 

1881 A. Knox Mew Playgr. (1883) 56 Over-populated, over- 


priced Mustapha, 
+Over-privde. Obs. rare. [Over- 29 d.J 
Excessive pride. 
ateso Prov. elfred 286 in O. £. Afise. 120 Wdelschipe and 
ouer prute pat lereh yong wif vuele bewes. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Anian xxvi, 1 knowe wel thy over pryde. 
O-verprint, 53. [OveEr- 19:j =OFrFrrint sé. 
1892 Ch. Times 11 Mar. 245/2 The paper sent to you was 
only an overprint from the ‘ Archaeologia *. 1898 R. C. 


Crepuan (¢7¢/e) Notes on the Defensive Armour of Medieval 
Times. Overprint from the Archzologia Aeliana, Vol. xx. 
O:ver-print,v. Photogr. [Oven- 26.] érans. 
To print (a positive) darker than it is intended to be. 
1853 Family Herald 3 Dec. s10/2 l}e nist over-print, or 
allow the positive to become very much darker than he 
intends it to be when finished,asin the. . fixing, it will hecome 
much lighter. 1861 Photogr. News Adit. in Cre. Se. (¢ 1865) 
1. 158/2 It is necessary that the prints be considerably over- 


printed. 
Overprize (-prairz), v. [Over- 26, 22,] 


1. trans. To prize, esteem, or value too highly ; 
to over-estimate, overrate. 

1589 Nasne Almond for Parrat 15 You, like Midasses, 
hane overprised his musick. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad, Pilgr. 
xix, (1668) 191 Overprizing what they have already acquired, 
they make no fone gare 1961 Youne Resignation. x\vi, 
Blind Error..Bids us for ever Pains deplore, Our Pleasures 
overprize, 3813 Coteripce Remorse 1. ii, | am much be- 
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holden to your high opinion, Which so o’erprizes my light 
services. ; 

2. To exceed or surpass in value. Ods. or arch. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen. Madrigal xxiti, Those tresses, 
Whose train .. Apollo’s locks did overprize. 1610 Snaks. 
ae 1. ii 92 That, which but hy being so retir'd Ore- 
priz’d all popular rate. 1669 Eruerepce Love in Tub v. i, 
These tears..which for me you shed, O'erprize the blood 
which I for you have bled, : 

Hence Overpri-zer, one who overprizes. 

611 Sprep Alist. Gt. Brit. vm. iit § 15. 385 To conuict 
these his fawning ouer-prizers, 

O:ver-produ‘ce, v. [OvER-27.] trans. To 
produce (a commodity) in excess of the demand or 
of a defined amount. 

1894 H. D. Liovo Health agst. Commi. 155 1f the owner 
of a well over-produced only the one-hundredth of a barrel, 
he got a notice to go slower. 1899 Daily News 24 Apr. 3/4 
Pig iron has been over-produced. «in recent years. ; 

O-ver-production, [OvEn- 29 b.] Excessive 
production; production in excess of the demand, 

3822 Cosprtt H’eckly Reg. 9 Mar. 607 Vou insist upon 
over-production. 3863 Fawcett Pol, Econ, ut. xiv, Over- 
production has two meanings; it may either signify that 
cominodities produced cannot be sold at remuncrative prices, 
or it may signify that commodities are produced which are 
really not wanted. . 

Over-prolix, -promise, -prone: sce OvEr-. 

O-ver-proof, @. (st.) [Oven- 32.] That is 
‘above proof’; containing a larger proportion of 
alcohol than that contained in proof-spirit: sce 
Proor. Also ed/éft. as sb, = over-proof spirit. 

1807 T. Titomson Chem. 11, 390 The strength of spirits 
stronger than proof, or over-proof as it is termed. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Rudge liv, Show us the best—the very best 
—the over-proof that you keep for your own drinking, Jack! 

O-ver-propo'rtion, 56. [Over 29 ¢.]  Ex- 
cessive proportion ; excess of one thing in propor- 
tion to another. 

1666 S, Parker Free & Zuipart. Censure (1667) 143 By the 
Over-proportion of one of them [Pleasures against Misery}, 
he may rate the value of himself. 180g R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. 1. 291 The over-proportions of moisture. 

So O-ver-propo‘rtion v. évazs., to make or esti- 
niate in excess of the true proportion; O-ver-pro- 
po'rtionate, -propo'rtionated, -propo‘rtioned 
adjs., that is above the proper or ordinary propor- 
tion, excessive, disproportionate; O-ver-propo-r- 
tionately adv., in excessive proportion, om of 
proportion /o something. (ATI rave or Obs.) 

1642 Futter Moly & Prof. St. w. xii. 302 He that should 
have guessed the bignesse of Alexanders souldiers by their 
shields left in India, would much overproportion their true 
greatnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr, 7/2 Would 
it not an overproportionated engine? 1662 — PAdlos. 
Writ, Pref. Gen, (1712) 11 Where men have an over-pro- 
portioned Zeal for or against such Things in Religion. 1671 
Grew Anat, Plants i.§20 The Parenchyma..is so far over- 
proportionate, as to make at least nine Tenths of the whole 
Lobe. 1676 H. More Remarks 165 A greater sign that there 
is no such Tension,.than that in the Pump should be so over- 
proportionately tended, 1697 Cotuier #ss. Mor, Subj. 
(1709) 231 Misapprehensions conveyed into them by over- 
proportioned Respeet. . 

O-ver-proud, gz. [Late OF. ofer-friét: see 
OveR- 28.] Too proud; excessively proud. 

arose Liber Scintild, Witt, (1889) 183 Willa on him sy if 
oferprut ys. 1340 Hampoce /?r. Conse. §89 Whar-for 1 hald 
a man noght witty Pat here es over prowde and ioly. 1g92 
Nobody & Someb. wm Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 315 Insulting, 
over-proude, ambitious. woman, 1606 Snacks. 7. & Cre. 
iii. 132 We thinke him over proud, And vider honest. 

Over-prove, -provoke, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overpry’, v. Obs. rare. [OvER- 7.) trans. 
To look over pryingly ; to examine inquisitively. 

1566 Drant /forace, Sat. iv. Cb, Not Tygille nor such 
alecunners my workes do overprye. 1gg0 Greene Never 
too late Wks, (Grosart) VITT. 48 When my father like Argos 
setteth a hundred cies to ouerpry my actions, e 

O-ver-pry ing, cz. [OvER- 28 b.] Exccssively 
prying ; too inquisitive. 

r6s5 Furrer Cé. fist, 1x. ti, § 21 It isa bad signe, when 
suspicious persons are over-preying to know the windows, 
doors,. and contrivances of their neighbours houses. 

Over-public, -puissant, etc.: sce OvER- 28. 

+O-ver-pu:ll. Oés. [Oven- 29b.] An cx- 
cessive or too strong pull ; excessive extortion. 

1615 T. Avams White Devill 53 To racke the poore with 
over-puls, al (hut Devils) hold monstrous, 

O:verpw nish (-penif), v. (Over- 27.] trans. 
To punish to excess or more than one deserves. 

21639 W. Wuaterey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 224 For his 
inferiours heis likely tyrannical..and cares not how he over- 
punisheth them. 1823 De Quincey Leéé. on Educ. i. Wks. 
1860 X1V. 9 The evil is. .overpunished by the mortifications 
which attend any such juvenile acts of presumption. 

Overpuppy, @.: see OvER- 22 b. 

O:ver-pu'rchase, v. [Over- 26.) éras. 
To purchase at too higb a price; to buy too dear. 

1651 Fuurur Adel Rediv. (1867) 11. 82 Unwilling to over- 
purchase his safety at the price of a lie. 1703 Cottier Ls, 
Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 191 He that buys his Satisfaetion at 
the Expence of Duty and Discretion, is sureto over-purchase. 

So O:ver-pu'rchase sé. 

1697 Cottier fimor, Stage (1698) 161 Mirth at the 
expence of Virtue is an Over-purchase, 

Overpu't, v. Se. and north. dial, [OvER- 4.] 
érans. Yo throw off, ‘get over’, recover from. 

c1400 Desir. Troy 160 His pride well ouerput, past into 


OVER-RATE. 


elde. 1586 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 318 The said Luke 
did aske him. .how he did: he answeared, ‘Sore sicke, but 1 
hope to God to overputt it’. 1725 Ramsav Gent. Sheph, 
i, Alake! I'll never be mysell again; Ill ne'er o'erput it. 
3825-80 Jamtuson, 7’ ourput, to recover from, to get the 
better of; applied to disease or evil. 

So f Overpu'tting 74/. sé. (in //unizng), running 
beyond the proper point, so as to lose the scent. 

1g90 Cockatne Treat. (unting Bivb, At euery ouer putting 
off the hounds, or small stop, euery huntsman .. ought to 
begin his rechate, and ..the hounds will be in full chase 
againe. 

Over-qua-ntity. 
excess, surplus amount, 
, 1596 Bacon Var. Com. Law vy. (1636) 26 The overquantity 
is not forfeited. 1669 Wortipce Sys2. eleric. (1681: 85 Till 
«the over-quantity of the Soil in the Pit .. oblige him to 
removeit. 1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1, 281 It may 
exist in such over-quantities..as to prove highly injurious, 

Over-quarter, -queath: see Over-. 

+ Over-qua't, v7. Ods. [f. Oven- 27 + Quartz] 
trans, To oppress with too much food; to over- 
fill, glut, 

a1250 Oud & Might. 353 Mid este pu be mist over-quatie, 
And over-fulle makeb wlatie. 

(Over- 21,] 


(Over- 19.] Quantity in 


tOverque'll, v. Oés. trans. 
To quell, crash, overcome, overpower, subdue. 

1450 St. Cuthivrt (Surtees) 6301 When he wakend, sou: 
he feld Pat a serpent him our qweld; his nek full’ sare it 
grepyd.  1§49-62 Sterxuonn & H. None dimittis, The 
Gentiles to huminate, 4nd Sathan overquell, 1604 EoMonns 
Obsere. Caesars Comnn 97 Much to be pitied, that vertue 
should at any time be overqnelled with a greater strength. 
[Cf ‘Onerguadl'd, Overnin, as with vermin’ (Jam.).] 

Overquelm,-qwert: sce OVERWHELM, -THWART. 

O'ver-quick, « [Over- 28.] Too quick. 
So O'ver-qui'ckly adz., tao quickly, too readily. 

1538 Starkey Aagdand 1. iv. 132, ] somewhat feare that we 
admyt ouer-quykly thes fantys in the Church. 1560 Davs 
tr. Sdevdane’s Comm 6b, He graumteth that he was ouer 
quicke. 1663 Bovin Usef 2p. Nat. Philos. wii. 166 
The fire .. must be kept pretty quick, and yet not over- 
quick, least the oyle boil over, 1859 ‘VENNvson PUeien 724 
Overquick are thon ‘lo eatch a loathly plume fall’ from the 
wing Of that foul bird of rapine. 

Over-race, v.: see OVER- 27. 

+ O:ver-ra‘ck, 7. Ods. [f. Oven- 27 + Rack 
v3] ¢rans. To rack or strain lo excess; to over- 
strain. Hence + O:ver-racked Jl. a. 

1589 Nasne ref. Greene's Menapson i Arb.) 8 So shoulde 
a their ouer-rackte Rhethorique, bee the Ironicall recreation 
of the Reader, 1598 Svuvtstna Qe Sartasii.. Aden 293 
A drooping life, and over-rackéd brain. @ 1625 Hiaum. & 
Eu. Farthfal Friends ui, Vim over-racked with expectio 
tion Of the event. 

Over-rack, variant of OVER-RAKE v. 

Overrad (de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of OVERREAD. 

Overrade, -raid, obs. pa. t. of OVERRIDE. 

Over-raft, -raght, obs. pa.t. of OVERREACH. 


+ Over-rai‘se, 7. Ofs. [Oven- 1 (6).] Grants. 


To raise or exalt over or above. 


@ 1300 Cursor AM, 2373 (Cott.) Par sal pi nam ouerraised be. 

+ Over-ra‘ke, v. Aaut. Obs. Also 7 -rack. 
[f Over- 5, 10+ RAKE v1] ¢rans. To rake or 
sweep over, or from end to end: said of waves 
breaking over or of shot Iraversing a ship. 

1599 E. Weteut Vey. in Arb. Garner WA. 389 ‘he raging 
waves. .over-raked the waist of the ship. 1624 Carr. Sauiti 
Virginia 56 Such mighty waues ouerracked vs in that small 
barge. Zid. 128 [The Spaniards] followed with their great 
Ordnance, that many times ouerracked our ship. 1706 
Pictips s.v.. The Waves are said to vver-rake a Ship, 
when they break in and wash her from Seem to Stern, or 
from one end to the other. 1867in Savin Sadlor's Word-bh, 

Over-range, v.: see OVER- 9. 

O-ver-ra’nk, a. (OF. oferranc: see OVER- 28.] 
Too rank or vigorous in growth; too gross. 

@ 1023 Wurestan /fom, vi. (Napier) 46 God. peat lated 
eowere dohtra heora gyrla and to oferrancra heafodzewada. 
@ 1568 Ascnam Scholem, (Arh) 113 If Osorivs would leaue 
of .. his ouer rancke rayling against poore Lutber. 1609 
Dravios Leg. 2. Crourwell cxvii, Things over ranck doe 


* never kindly beare, As in the corne the fluaxure when we 


see Fill hut the straw when it should feed the care. 1689 
Swirt Ode to 1V. Saucroft v, Our British soil is over rank, 


' and breeds Among the noblest flowers a thousand pois‘nous 


weeds. 1712 Mortimer /f/vsé. . 228 If your [Hop] Ground 
. be apt 10 produce over-rank Binds. 

Ilence O-ver-ra‘nkness. 

1626 Bacon Syku § 670 Over-Ranknesse of the Corne; 
Which they use to remedy, by Mowing it after it is come 
up; Or putting Sheepe into it. 1707 Mortimer //usé. 


+ (1721) 1. 81 Wheat, about the latter end of October is best 


[sowed] because uf preventing the over-rankness of it. 

O-ver-va‘sh, @. [OveR- 28.] Too rash. 

1§54 in Holinshed Chron. WL. 1127/1 Forgine & forget 
my ouerrash boldnesse. a 1653 Gover Comin, Med, si. 32 
Jephthah’s vow is on all sides granted to be over-rash. 

So O'ver-ra‘shly a/v. 

@ 1653 Gouce Cont, fleb. xi. 35 Not over-rashly to censure 
them. 1818 Scort /fr#. Adidl. xliv, Marriage ..over-rashly 
coveted by professors, and specially by young ministers. 

O-ver-ra:te, sé. [Over- 29d, 19.) a. An 
excessive rate. b. An extra rate. 

1624 Massincer Parl. Love v. i, Which might witness for 
me, At what an over-rate I had made purchase Of her long 
wish'd embraces. 1682 J. Couutns Salt in Eng. 94 To whic 
may be added the Overrate and profit in Foreign Countries. 
1757 Jos. Harris Cofns 11, vii. § 25 Silver bullion will get up 
as much above coin, as this ovcr-rate amounts to. 


OVERRATE. 


Overrate (dvard't), v [OvER- 26, 27.] 
trans. To rate too highly or above the real value 
or amount, to over-estimate; to give to (coins) 
a forced currency as legal tender beyond the in- 
frinsic value. 

r6rr Suaks. Cymd. 1. iv. gt Sir, you o're-rate my _poore 
kindnesse. 1674 Esse.c Papers (Camden) I. 226 Essex 
is now to be sold, & valued at about zooo/...it seemeth to 
me not to be overrated. 1788 J. Arkin Zag. Delincated 248 
Its population has been greatly over-rated. 1858 Lp. St. 
Leonarps /andy-Bh. Prop. Law xx. 155 In disposing of 
your residue, neither overrate nor underrate its alee 

b. To assess too highly for rating purposes. 

1884 Sir E. Fry in Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 376 A 
person who considers that he has been overrated by the 
quinquennial list. 

SoO-verra'ted Af/.a.,O'verrating v4/, sb., ppl.a. 

1589 Warner 425, Eng, Prose Add. (1612) 339 ‘The re- 
pentant payment of mine ouer-rated pleasure. 1651 Hosues 
Leviath. ww. xxvii. 154 A foolish over-rating of their own 
worth. 1790 Beatson Vaz. & Aid. Ven. 1. 30 In regard to 
overrated and unjust claims. 1804 Axna Seward .Menz. 
Darwin 114 A convalescent, .. full .. of overrating thank- 
fulness to Miss S. for the offer she had made. 1879 M. 
Arsoip /alkland Mixed Ess. 208 Morace Walpole pro- 
nounces him a much overrated man. 

Over-rational, -ravished: sec OvER-. 

Over-raucht, -raught: sce OVERREACH 7, 

Overreach (ovairitf), sd. [f. next.] 

1. A reaching over some thing or person. b. 
‘Too great a reach, stretch, or strain; an excessive 
reach. ¢@, Exaggcration, 

1556 J]. Hevwoop Spider §& 2. Ixx. 116 An ouer-rech 
aboue the weake wittes cure. 1644-7 CLEVELAND Cher. 
Lend, Dinrn, Poems (1677) 108 It is like over-reach of 
Language, when every..Quack must be called a Doctor. 
1815 Sporting Vag. XLVI. 21 In an over-reach by Harmer 
a close took place, and Harmer was thrown. 

2. In reference to a horsc: The act of striking 
one of the fore feet with the corresponding hind 
foot ; the injury so canscd. (Cf, OVERREACH v. 4.) 

1607 TorseLe Four. Beasts (1658) 309 If he halt .. in the 
heel, as by over-reach or otherwise, then he wilt tread most 
onthe toc. /déd. 313 An upper attaint, or over-reach, upon 
the back sinew of the shanke, somewhat above the joynt. 
1735 Burnon Pocket Farrier 12 If your Horse is Lame, 
occasion'd by an over-reach of his Hind-Foot. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery (npr, (1757) Ui. 210 A Horse iy said to have got 
an Over-reach when he has cut his Fore-heel with the Point 
of his Hind shoe. 1900 7rans. Mighl § Agric. Soc. 275 
Some writers confine the term ‘ over-reach ’. .to that form in 
which the hind foot over-reaches the fore one to such an 
extent as that the toe of the hind shoe comes in contact 
with the heel or the hollow of the heel of the fore-timb. 

8. Anact of overreaching in dealing ; the gaining 
of an advantage by deception. Cf. next, 6.) 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. xtii 425 ‘Thou still-wit-varying 
wretch! Insatiate In over-reaches! 1859 W. Cranwick 
Life De Foe vi. 323 No possible overreach could... be perpe- 
trated on the other. 

Overreach (duvaiitf), 7 Also in pres. ¢. 
+-reche, -retche, -reke, -reik; fa.¢. and ffle. 
-reached; also t-raght, -raucht, -raught, -raft, 
ete.: see REACH v. FOVER- 5.14, 9,13, 21, 23, 26.] 

1. frans. To reach or extend over or beyond; 
to rise above ; to stretch beyond in space or time. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 1838 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell pat was our. 
quare Pe flod oner raght [v7 -ra3zt] senen eln and mare. 
1596 Srenser /. Q. v. xii, 30 Her hands were foule and 
durtie, never washt In all her life, with long nayles over- 
raught. 1610 Markuam Waster. u. clxvii. 478 His vpper 
teeth will ouerrench, and hang over his neather teeth. 
1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man. i. iii. 144 That number .. 
will arise to above 4yoooo Vears, which will over-reach the 
Creation of Mankind. 1793 Buppors AJath. Evid. 22 The 
other end will neither over-reach nor fall short of the other 
end of the lower. 1890 Any. Benson in £3 11. 295 They 
did realise that there was a knowing and a thinking aed 
far overreached themselves. 

2. To reach or get at (a person, ele.) over an 
intervening space, to get within reach of; to over- 
take, come up with, attain to. Now déa/. 

1300 Cursor AM, 22375 Paas oper all he (eaters) mai 
ouer-reke Wit suerd he sal apon en wreke. ¢1330 R. 
Baunne Chron. (1810) 170 Alle to dede he brouht, pat his 
Galeie ouer rauht. ?a1g00 Worte Arts. 1508 Raunsone 
me resonabillye us I may ouer-reche, Aftyre my renttez 
in Rome may redyly forthire. 1596 Srensrer #. OQ. vi. iii. 
50 Sa that at length, after long weary chace,.. He over 
raught him. 1602 Suaks. Mann. i. 17 Certaine Players 
We ore-wrought on the way. 1748 Anson's Voy. ut. viii. 
379 Mr. Anson overreached the galeon, and lay on her bow. 
1874 G. Macponarp Madco(m 1, v. 34 The rising tide 
had overreached and surrounded her. 1885 MuckLeBackit 
Réymes 235 (E. D. D.), 1 overreached the couple, just as 
they were passing through the first gate beyond the village. 

tb. To overtake, overpower, Obs. 

e400 Destr. Troy 13898 Pan he braid to the huerne.. 
Querraght hym full roidly, reft hym his swerd. ¢1430 #'rce- 
masonry 114 But he be unbuxom to that craft, Or with 
falssehed ys over-raft. 1513 DoucLas 4ineisv. vt. 122 War 
nocht the sam misfortoun me ourraucht Quhilk Salyus 
letyde? 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 59 Ouer- 
reached with the tediousnesse of the enterprise. 
Drauss. or Hawtu, /rene Wks, (1711) 163 So did. .[they) 
find themselves surprised and over-reach'd with unexpected 
and inexpressihle joys. 

tc. zutr. To reach over or across a boundary ; 
to encroach. Ods. 

3377 Laer. 2. #2. i. xi 374 And if I repe, ouer-reche 
or gaf hem red pat repen, ‘To seise to me with her sykel pat 
IT ne sewe eure. 
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3. ¢rans, To extend or spread over (something) 
so as to cover it. Also @éso/. or intr, (OVER- 9.) 

2argoa Morte Arth. 921 Pey roode by pat ryver, a 
rynnyd so swythe, Pare be ce ouerrechez with realle 
bowghez. 1565 Jewer Reply Harding (1611) 184 The 
Empire of Rome, which then ouerreached a great part of 
the world. 1643 Bakea Chron. u. 73 All favours from the 
King and Queene must passe hy him, and the extent of his 
power over-reacheth all the Councell. 1838 Mavaice Avngd. 
Christ I. 14 This book ..should overreach the feelings, 
notions and decisions of each particular mind. 

4. intr. Of ahorse or other quadruped: To bring 
a hind foot against the corresponding fore foot in 
walking or running ; esp. to strike and injure the 
heel of the fore foot with the hind foot. (Cf. 
OvERREACH sh, 2.) b. Also, generally, to bring a 
hind foot in front of or alongside a fore foot. 

1§23 [sce Overreacninc 74d, sé]. 1589 R. Harvey £2 
Pere. 5 A horse may ouer reach ina true pace. r6o1 Huttann 
Pliny 1. 350 Lions and Camels only..keep pace in their 
march, foot by foot, that is to say, they neuer set their left 
fout before their right, nor ouer-reach with it. 1706 Puiturs, 
To Over-reach,..to hit the Fore-feet with the hinder, as 
some Horses do. 1737 Bracken Farrtcry Inipr. (1759) 11. 
48 They are also apt to over-reach, or hit their Hind-Shoes 
against their Fore-Shoes. 

te. trans. (from b.) Obs, 

1616 ScrFi. & Marku. Country Farme 693 The elder 
Tiarts in their gate doe neuer ouer-reach the farmer foot 
with the hinder... but it is not so in young Harts, for they in 
their gate doe ouer-reach and set the hinder foot more 
oe than the fore-foot, after the manner of the ambling 
adiule, 

5. To reach beyond, to overshoot (a mark, etc.). 

1540 CoveRDALE Frurtf Less. ve Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 414 
Whereas there be some men which ‘overreach and go beyond 
this mark. 1877 Bartnc-Gou.o Wyst. Suffering 79 ‘The 
infant will grasp at the moon and overreach an apple. 

6. To gain an advantage over, get the better of, 
outdo: a. in early use, in a neutral sense; b. now 
always in a bad sense: to circumvent, outwit, 
cheat in dealing. 

a 1577 Hanmer Ane. Feel. Fist. (1619) 240 How he over- 
reached their sleights and suhtle combats. c1s90 GREENE 
Fr. Bacon x. $2 Think'st thou with wealth to overreach 
me? 1623 Bincuam Venephou 46 It behoueth vs..to be no 
more ouerreached by them. 1702 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Vem. 1X. 172 Watch him, out-wit him, and honestly over. 
reach him, 

b. 1596 Srenser /*. 0. 1v. ii. 10 For that false spright,.. 
Was so expert in every subtile slight, hat it could over- 
reach the wisest earthly wight. 1622 Biste 1 Thess. iv. 6 
That no man goe beyond and defraud his brother. arg., 
Or, oppresse, or, ouerreach. 1727 Dr For Syst. d/agic \.iv. 
(1840) 118 An evidence how shrewedly the Devil overreached 
mankind. 1754 Fretninc Fouathan Wiad un. ii, He never 
made any bargain without over-reaching (or, in the vulgar 
phrase, SEA e Nite person with whom he dealt. 1848 Mint 
Col, Eeon.t. vii. § 5 (1876) 68 There is in all rich communities, 
a predatory population, who live by pillaging or over-reaching 
other people. 

7. vefl. To reach, stretch, strain oneself, or ad- 
vance beyond one’s strength, beyond one’s aim, etc. 

21568 Ascuam Seholen, u. (Arb) Some men of our 
time,..hnne so ouer reached them selues, in making trew 
difference in the poyntes afore rehearsed. 1607 Beaum. & 
Fi. Moman-dlater w.ii, Prove it again, sir; it may be your 
sense was set too high, and so over-wrought itself. 1 
Woov alc 16 July (O. H.S.) LID. 306 A terrible fit of the 
crampe above the ancle..occasion'd..by over-retching my 
self. 1886 Quarrrovcu Svat Sailer’s Man. 138 A common 
error when working ta windward in a race for the purpose 
of rounding a weather mark-boat, is for a boat to overreach 
herself. 

b. reff. and tutr. with admixture of sense 6. 

1589 Warner 4/6. Eng. v. xxii. 99 The Parasite doth 
ouer-reach, And beares away the game. 1727 Gav Fadles 
1 xxvii. 10 But all men over-reach in me 1847 James 

. Marston Uall x, The first thing that excited suspicion 
in my mind that I had overreached myself. 1855 Macautay 
Flist. Eng. xv. WN. 566 Their cupidity overreached itself. 
1859 THackraay Virgin. xii, “Tis known that American folks 
have become perfectly artless and simple in later times, and 
never grasp, and never overreach, and are never selfish now. 

+ 8, ¢rans. ?To turn over and examine ; lo over- 
haul. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 69 The whiche bokes harely bothe 
as bai were, A Romayn ouerraght & right hom hym-seluyn, 
"That Cornelius was cald. 1513 Douctas Evers vt. ix. 136 
Aue hiddeous grip [vadtur] with husteous bowland heik 
His maw [ fecxr] immortale doith pik and ourreik. 

9. intr. To reach too far (/#t. aud jig.) ; + to go 
beyond limits, go to excess; to exagyerate (oés.). 

a1g68 Ascuam Schoden. tt. (Arb.) 116 They will sonest 
ouer reach in taulke, and fardest cum hehinde in writing. 
1600 Houtanp Lizy x. xxx. 374 But some have overreached 
a little, & written, that the enemies were 40330 foot, and 
46000 hurne strong. 1619 Wittet “Hexapla Daniel 311 The 
first account commeth short..so the other ouerreacheth 
aboue 60 yeares. 1638 Cinttiincw. Relig. Prot. t. vii. § 35. 
408 You overreach in saying they cannot. 1896 Datly News 
6 Aug. 7/3 A small boy..overreached and fell from an orna- 
mental bridge into the stream, 

tb. trans. To exaggerate, overrate. Obs. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afol. Brownists § 55 That this Leprosie 
infects all personsand things je one aas ouer-reacht, 1822 
Pretrekis Notesa60(E. D. D.) His Lordship’s rents are over- 
reatched in the last valuation. 

e. frans. To stretch out (an arm, etc.) too far. 

1890 Lancet 1 Feb. 241/1 She ‘over-renched' her right 
arm and felt pain in the shoulder. 


Overrea‘cher. [f. prec. + -en1.] One who 
or that which overreaches. +a. One who exag- 


OVER-REFINE. 


geratess hence (in Puttenham) = HiyrerRBoLe. b. 
One who gets the better of another by craft or 


fraud. ce. A horse that overreaches (see prec. 4). 
158g Putrennam Eng. Pocsie 1. xviii. (Arb) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call Hiferdole, the Latines De- 
mentiens or the lying figure. I for his immoderate excesse 
cal him the ouer reacher. 1589 R. Harvey PA Perc, (1590) 
11 Is there no penaltie to represse such lauish ouer reachers 
as offer legends of lies to the presse? 2611 Cotcr., Surpre- 
nenr,. .ouerreacher, cheater, cousener, craftie dealer. 1879 
Faxrar St. Pand 11.67 Nor thieves, nor over-reachers, nor 
drunkards, .. shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

Overrea‘ching, v4/.sé. [f as prec. + -Inc1.] 
The action of OveRnEAcH v. in its various senses. 

1g23 Fitzuers. Awsd. § 113 Atteynt is x sorance, that 
commeth of an ouer rechynge. 1573 Tusser //usd. Ep. to 
W. Pagetii. 11 At first for over reaching, And lack of taking 
hid. aed Marknam Cavad, 1. (1617) 83 Over-reaching is a 
fault incident to young horses, weake horses and euill trotting 
horses. 1768-74 Tuckea Zt, Mat. (1834) I]. 321 Quarrels, 
thefts, over-reachings, amours, and partialities among them. 

attrth, 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., Over-reaching device,.. 
an attachment tothe leg or foot of a horsetoprevent the catch- 
ing of the toe of the hind foot upon the heel of the fore foot. 

Overrea ching, ///.c. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That overreaches; reaching or extending over; 
cheating ; Pexeeneratiog (obs.). 

1579 Futke ffeskins's Pard, 340 He must note an hyperbole 
or overreaching speach in this sentence. 1603 Sir R. Wiipaa- 
nam. Frud. (1902) 59 By reason of her great reading and over- 
reaching experience. 1782 Miss Burney Cect/fa 1x. i, The 
character of Briggs, .. rapacious, and over-reaching. 1890 
L.C. D'Ovne Notches 159 Not a breath ..swayed the over- 
reaching pines upon the silent cliffs. 

So Overrea‘chingly adv., Overrea'chingness. 

1571 Gotpinc Calzin on Ps. xxxv.9 Although hee speake 
overreachingly. 1611 Cotca., Cantedexsemen?,. cunningly, 
- .craftily, deceitfully, ouerreachingly. p 

Over-read (-rid), v. [OE. oferradan: see 
OVER- 16, 20, 22, 23.] . 

1. érans, To read over, read through. ? Oés. 

erooo Ereric ffont, (Th) 1. 166 Odpet we Bone traht 
mid Godes fylste oferredan magon, — Graz. xxviii. (Z.) 
176 Perlego ic oferrade. €1375 St. Augustin 1192 in Horstm. 
Alteng?. Leg. (1878) 81 No mon miht’.. His bokes alle ouer- 
rede. 1390 Gower Conf I. 191 Sche tok the lettres whiche 
he hadde, Fro point to point and overradde. 1509 Baactay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) #2}, Let euery man beholde and ouer- 
rede this Booke. 1601 Snaxs. Jud. C. mu. i. 4 Trebonius 
doth desire you to ore-read (At your best leysure) this his 
humble suite. 1648 Heraick /lesper., Dep. Gd. Demon, 
Nothing now but lonely sit, And over-read what | have writ. 

+2. ‘Yo read over again, re-read. Ods. 

61489 Caxton Blaachardyn xxxvii 135 All ynough she 
red and ouered the sayd letters. 1636 Fart or Cork in 
Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. uw. WI. 255 He told me, he had 
read, and overread them, and weighed every word in them. 

+ 3. To exceed or outdo in reading. Ods. rare. 

1651 Suirtey To Edmund Prestwich, When you. .speak 
your own free muse, My udmiration over-reads my eye. 

4, ref, and intr. To read too inuch, to injure 
oneself with too much reading. 

1805 H. K, Waite Let. to Neville White 16 Dec., 1 have 
over-read myself and 1 find it absolutely necessary to take 
some relaxation. 1884 G. ALLEN PAidistia 1. 129 To let him 
run the chance of over-reading himself. 

So O-ver-rea‘d (-red) ff/.a., that has read too 
much ; ¢ Overrea‘der, one who peruses. 

€1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 130 Of tho bokis the ouerreder 
and attentijf studier. 1545 Ravnotn Byrth Mankynde 
Prol. Bj, The vtilite & proffet whiche maye ensue, to the 
dyligent and attentyfe ouerreader therof. 1889 Academy 
4 May 305/1 For him, as for few in this overread age, 
literature meant the time-tested masterpieces. 1895 R. Le 
Gauutesse in Westut. Gas. 22 Oct. 2/1 An age that 1s over- 
read and over-fed. 

Over-realism: see OVER- 29 c. 

O:ver-re‘ckon, v. [Oven- 27, 22.) _ ; 

1. ‘rans. To reckon, calculate, or estimate in 
excess; to overestimate. Also aéso/. 

21646 J. Grecory Terrestr. Globe Posthuma (1630) 290 
Here the proportion of 60 miles to a Degree will over-reckan 
the Distance almost by the half. 1692 tr. Zrilianne's Observ. 
Fourn. Naples 102, 1 found my share to be overreckon'd, 
and that the Hostess had a mind to make up the Expense of 
her Charity..out of my Purse. 1704 [hearse Duct, Hist. 
I. 3 In allowing six Hours every Year, he over-reckon'd 
eleven Minutes. 1833-5 Lane Afod. Egypt. (1849) IT. xv. 301 
O God, if he were a doer of good, over-reckon his good deeds. 

+2. To overcharge in a reckoning. Oés. 

1615 T. Avams Blacke Devill 74 Thus the great Parasite 
..now takes him in the lurch and over-reckons him. 1634 
Brereton Zrav. (Chetham) Hy The knave tapster over- 
reckoned us in drink. 1680 Butter Nez. (1759) 11. 274 
Me over-reckons the Parish in his Accompts. 

+3. To exceed in a reckoning or amount. rare. 

a 1635 Cornett /ter Sor. 120 William is hee, Who, though 
he never saw three score and three, Ore-reckons us in age. 


+ Over-re'd, v. Obs. [Over- 8.] trans. To 


cover over with red, redden over. 

1605 Suaks. Afacé. v. iii. 14 Go pricke thy Face, and ouer- 
red thy feare Thou Lilly-liuer’d Boy. [1826 Scott MWoodst. 
xxxi, Fill too, a cup to thyself, to over-red thy fear, as mad 
Will has it.} 

+ Over-re'de,v. Oés. rare. [OveR-22.] trans. 
To surpass or outdo in counsel. 

e14so Chaucer's Troylus it. 1456 (1428) (MS. Harl. 3943) 
Men may pe olde ouer-renne & nat ouer-rede [szost ASS. 
at-renne, at-rede). : 

O:ver-refine (-r/fain), v. [Over- 27.] trans. 
To refine too much or with excess of subtlety; in 
quots. aésol, to make over-fine distinctions. 


OVER-REFINED. 


1832 Lytron Exgene A, ut. iii, Perhaps I over-refine. 1845 
P.M. Latuam Lect. Clin. Mei. xii, 1. 239, 1 am not over- 
refining in this matter. 

So O:ver-refi‘ned #//. a., too refined (whence 
Over-refinedly adv.); O.ver-refitnement, ex- 
cessive or too subtle refinement; O:ver-refi‘ning 
zd, sb., the action of refining too much. 

a71x Suarresa, Charac. (1737) 11. 185 For some intricate 
or over-refin’d speculation. /d/d@. 111. 261 Over-refinement 
of art and policy.. naturally incident to the experienc’d and 
thorow politician, 1830 Pusry //ist. Eng. 1. 304 A certain 
necessity. .of speaking over-refinedly on all snhjects, 1876 
Bracks Lang. Se. dtight. i. 65 Over-refinements, and there- 
fore corruptions and degradations, of the Latin language. 

Over-regulate, -reliance, etc. : see OVER-. 

Over-reik, -reke, obs. forms of OVERREACH 2. 

O'ver-re:nt, 54. [Over- 19, 29d.) A higher 
or extra rent, 

1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv, (Surtees) 341 For a rent, called 
over rent, x4. 3754 in Picton L'fool Nec. (1886) 11. 166 
Persons who. .after they quite sitting in them..do take upon 
them to sett the said seats for an over-rent to themselves, 

O:ver-rent, 7. [Over- 27.] évans. To rent 
(land, ete.) too highly; to charge (a tenant) too 
high a rent. Hence O-ver-rented //. a. 

1589 Warner AdA, Eng. v. xxii. 99 The Lords and Landed 
oner-rent,.. "Fhe Parasite doth oner-reach, 1622 Manse tr. 
Aleman's Guaman @'AUf. w. 293 We were ready (being thus 
over-rented) to perish for want of food. 19770 Massiz Neos. 
agst, Tax on Malt 4 Unless he hath over-rented his Land. 
3846 MeCuttocy Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 393 The occn- 
pier of any over-rented patch.. never fails to get a con- 
siderable snm for the ‘tenant's right‘, 1886 Afanch, Exani, 
18 Jan. 5/6 The farmers. .are overrented to an extent quite 
incompatible with the reduced profits of farming. 

Over-repletion to Over-reward: see OVER-, 

O’ver-ri‘ch,¢. (Over- 28.] Toorich, Lence 
O'ver-ri‘chness. 

1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. xvii. 282 We see howe 
euen Salomon was afraide to bec ouerriche. 1622 Matyxes 
Anc. Law-Merch. 417 Vhe onerrichnesse of our sterlin 
standard of moneys. 1855 Browninc ae Blougrane's eye 
332 An uniform I wear though over-rich. 

+O:ver-ri-ch, v. Obs. rare. [Over- 27.] 
trans. Yo enrich too much. 

5616 Sure, & Maran. Constry Fare 155 Should you 
let it rest, and bestow meanure vpon it..you would so mnch 
ouer-rich it, that it would either mildewe and spoyle yonr 
Graine, or else choake and slay it with.. Weeds. 

Override (vaiai-d), v. [OL oferridan to 
tide across: see OVER- 5, 9, 22, 14, 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To ride over or actoss; to cross by 
riding. (it, or fig. 

oan tr. Beda's Hist. wt. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 196 Geaf he & 
sealde bat betste hors.. dt he hwa:dre on bam meahte 
fordas oferridan, bonne he to hweleere ea cwome. 1801 
Soutney 7halaba x1, xl, Now is the ebb, and till the ocean 
flow We cannot over-ride the rocks. 1825 Loncr. Spirit of 
Poetry g When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
Orer-riding the oa! hills with golden scarf. . 

b. To ride all over (a country), esp. with an 
armed force, so as to harry, crush opposition, ete. 

1350 Wil, Palerne 4147, } wol pat reaume ouer-ride & 
rediliche destrne, 1378 Bareour Bruce v. 471 Pai durst 
nocht 3eit tak on hand Till our-ride pe land planly, 1470-8 
Mavory Arthur v. x, He hath ben rebelle vnto Rome an 
over ryden many of theyr londes. ¢1g00 Three Atugs’ 
Sons 144 They counseiled the kynge to tary not, bnt to 
onir-ride his reanme, 

2. To ride over or upon (the fallen); to over- 
throw and trample down by riding. 

¢3330 R. Brunne Crow. (1810) 18 Bituex vndernon & noen 
was pe feld alle wonnen, For alle bat wild abide were over 
riden & ronnen. ¢ 1386 Ciraucer Ané.'s 7.1164 The Car. 
tere ouer ryden with his Carte Vnder the wheel ful lowe he 
lay adonn. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xxxiii, Thenne foote 
hote syr Palomydes cam vpon sir Tristram as he was vpon 
foot to haue oner ryden hym. asgs7 Diurn. Occurr. (1333) 
45 The lord Gray with the bairdit horss.. ordaynit to have 
ontriden the wangaird of the Scottis. a 1845 Hoop Desert- 
Sad A "Twas my unhappy fortune once to over-ride a 
yout 

3. fig. To ‘trampleunder foot’, set oneself forcihly 
above (an ordinance, right, etc,); to set aside arro- 
gantly, set at nought, supersede ; to assume or have 


authority superior to, to prevail in authority over. 

Yo override one's commission: to go beyond one's com- 
mission, exceed the power granted under the commission, dis- 
charge one's office in a high-handed and arbitrary manner. 

1827 Hactam Const, fist. (1876) 1. vi 349 The uncon. 
stitutional and usurped anthority of the star-chamber over- 
rode every personal right. @ 1850 CaLnoun Js. (1874) U1. 
589 The Constitution must override the deeds of cession, 
whenever they come in conflict. 1857 Grex. P. Tompson 
Andi Alt.1. xxi. 76 Such difficnlties. occur only where men 
are not wise, or where the wise are over-ridden. 1874 H.R. 
Revnotos John Baft, v. $1, 296 Some of the methods used 
to over-ride or solve this obvions difficulty, 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Coninew. 1. xxviii. 434 note, These provisions are 
overridden by the fifteenth canstitutional amendment. 

b. To prevail or dominate over. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. ag Owing to these causes, they 
[dace] soon considerably outnumber and override the tront. 

+4. To pass beyond or come up to by riding 
faster; to overtake by or in riding ; to ontride. Obs, 

1443 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. ivi, The sonldiers.. 
thought to have overridden and slayne thissaid forty persons. 
1558 Paar /Encid.w. liijb, Askanins,.somtyme these, and 
sometyme those, wt swift course oucrrydes, 34g97 SuaKks. 
2 Hen, IV, 1, i, 30 My Lord, 1 ouer-rod him’on the way. 
1642 Lanc. Tracts (Chetham) 64 We over-rode our Foote 
being carried with a fervent desire to overtake the enemie. 
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5. To ride (a horse) too much, to exhaust by | 
excessive riding. 

1600 [see OverRipDEN below) ¢ 1621 in Hore Hist. New. 
market (1885) 1. 355 These gentlemen's horses. . being over- 
rid, past their strength and breath. 1773 Jounson Avte on 
Shaks. Hen, V1. v, It is common to give horses over- 
tidden or feverish..a mash. 1890 ° R. Rotprewoon' Cod. 
Reformer (1891) 273, He discovered that there was no other 
stage available without over-riding Osmund. 

6. ‘lo extend or pass over; to slip or lie over, to 
be supetimposed on; Sig. to overlap, as when a 
bone is fractured and one piece slips over the other. 

1852 Wiccins Eurbanking 236 The tendency of these land- 
slips to override any such footing. 1882 Grikim Yer? SR, 
Geol, ¥1. ¥. (1885) 892 A northern ice-sheet which overrode 
Canada. /éid. 898 As the ice-sheet had overridden the 
land, 1886 Wiis & Ciarn Canbridye W.218 The parlour 
- retains its ancient ceiling of molded beams over-riding the 
intrusive partitions. P 

Hence Overri‘dden /Z/, a., that has been riddeti 
too hard, exhausted by excessive riding; Over- 
ritding v7, sb. and fpl.a.: see the vb, 

1600 Hrvwoon 1 Aids, 21, Wks, 1874 I. 27 Like a troop 
of rank oreridden jades. 1830 H. N, Cotertocr Grh. J'oets 
(1834) 186 The supremacy of the Jupiter of the Iliad does 
hot secin openly incnmbered by any overriding fate. 1876 
Fox Lourne Leche 1. vi. 276 Its avowed overriding of the 
decisions of parliament. 1883 Larworte in Geol. Mag, Aus. 
338 The advancing movement of the over-riding and ynder- 
thrnst masses, 1892 Sid. Soc. Lew, Overriding,. che dis- 

lacement of the fractured ends of a bone, consisting in one 
ying over or upon the other. 1894 Dovte Wem. S. Holmes 
61 Von are to have an over-riding commission of 1 per cent. 
ot all business done by your agents, 

Over-rife, -rigged, ctc.: sve OVER-. 

O:ver-ri'ght, ade. and prep. Now dia/. (LOVER 
adv, and prep.+ Ricut adv.) Over against, tight 
opposite (to). 

1565 Cooper dhesanrus, Aduersnm, £ regione. Plin., 
Ouerright agaynst. 1798 J Jerrerson Let. fo Youathan 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.2, [Hampshire words] Over-rigkt for 
over-against. 1826 Miss Mitroru iddage Ser. u. (1863) 328 
He lived exactly over-right our honse. 1886 Eiwortuy 
IW, Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Vou turns into a gate over-right 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

O-ver-rigid (-ridgid), a. [Oven- 28.) 
tigid. So O-ver-rigi-dity, excessive rigidity. 

¢ 1630 H.R. AZythomystes 28 In the meane between the 
whining Heraclite, and ouer-rigid Democritus, 1866 C/. 
Times 2 June, Over-rigid formalism in Divine worship. 1884 
W. I. Crarts Sadtath for Alan (1894) 620 That the desecra- 
tion of Sunday is a reaction from Puritan over-rigidity. 

O-ver-ri'gorous, ¢. [OvER- 25.] Too rigorous. 
So O’ver-ri-goronsly ad’. 

5583 Gotpine Calein on Deut. cxliv. 888 Hee will punishe 
them which haue vexed ys, and dealte ouerrigorously with 
vs. 1597 Hooxer eel. Pol. v. Ix. § 1 Wee thereupon 
inferre a necessitie oner-rigorous and extreme. 1835 J. H. 
Newman /’ar, Ser. (1837) I. xx. goe An over-rigorous 
bond upon Christian liberty, | 

Over-ring, -riot, etc.: see OvER-. 

O-ver-ri‘pe, z. [Over- 28.] Too ripe. 

1671 Mitton P, A. 1.31 Thy years are ripe, and over- 
ripe. 1760-72 If. Brooke Fool of Onal. (1809) 111, 8 [She] | 
hegan to decline, and..dropped, like over-ripe fruit. 1862 
Miss Mutock Afistress §& Maid xxiv, She refuses to drop 
into his mouth like an over-ripe peach from a garden wall. 

Hence O-ver-ri-peness. 

1824 Miss Mitroro Iil/age Ser. 1. (1863) 51 They are so 
full too, we lose half of them from over-ripeness, _ 

O:ver-ri‘pen, 7. [OvER- 27.] To ripen too 
much, So OQ'ver-ritpened £//. a., tipened to 
excess, Loo ripe. 

4593 Snaxs. 2 //en, VJ, 1. ii. 1 Why droopes my Lord like | 
pner riper Corn, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
joa | 

Over-ri'se,v. Now rare. (Over-1 (0).] ¢rans. 
To rise over or above (a certain point). { 

1380 Cursor AZ, 1838 (Gott.) Pe heiest montayn pat was | 
aware |= awhare] Pe flod oner ras (Coff. ouer raght, 7. 
over passed] senen elne and mare. 1862 Mrs. Crostanp 
Airs. Blake V1. 223 A sort of fixed high-water mark of their 
capabilities, which. they will never ‘over-rise’. 

“ver-ri‘sen, f//.a. [OveR- 28¢.] That has | 
risen or is raised too much or too high. | 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 49 Over-risen Kings, have been | 
the next evills to the warld, unto fatlne Angels. 1 Suyvtu 
Satlor's Word.bh., Over-risen, when a ship is too high out 
of the water for her length and breadth, so as to make a 
trouble of lee-lurches and weather-rolls. 

O:ver-roast, v. [Over- 27.] ‘vans. To 
roast too much. Hence O-ver-roa‘sted f//.a., 
O:ver-roa‘sting v6/. sd, 


‘Too 


1528 Tinpare Obed, Chr. Man 130 Yf the podech be burned 
..or the meate oner rosted, we saye, the bysshope hath pnt 
his fote inthe potte. rs96Suans. Zam, Shr wv. 1. 178 Better 
.. Then feede it with such ouer-rosted flesh. 1712 Anson 
Sfect, No. 482 ? 4 The over-roasting of a Dish of Wild.Fowl. 
w8az Lama £éia Ser.1. Roast Pig, The crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted crackling. 

Overro'll,v. [OveEr-6,8,1,4.] ¢vans. a. To 
toll (something) over, to push over. b. To cover 
up with a roll or by rolling; to envelop. e¢. To 
tevolve over or ahove (something). 

1513 Dovctas 2ineis xu, v. so With quhou gret fard our- 
rollyt and doun cast So hastely bene thir fatis, behald! axg48 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VIET 80 Theyr hosen of riche gold satten 
called Anreate satten, overronled to y* koe with Skarlet. 
1865 Alacm. Mag. July a75 Seeing the stars..overroll me. 
1892 Harper's Afag. 396 His honey tongue .. overrolls the 
bitter of his words As..honey deadens nanseons drugs. 


OVERRULINGLY. 


Hence Over-rolling v#/. sé., rolling over. 

1883 Lapworti in Geol. ag. Aug. 340 An overfold with 
gradnal development of a middie limb, which has originated 
in the over-rolling of the beds at the apices of the curves. 

Overroo'f, « (Over- 8.]  ¢vaus. To roof 
over, cover as with a roof. So Overroo‘fing Af/. a. 

1855 Baiey Spir. Legend in Mystic, etc. (ed. 2) 91 Walls, 
O'er-roofed with sparkling spires and pendent stars, 1875 
Lrownixe Avfstoph. ae 3642 ‘These domes that overroot, 
This tong-used conch, fcome to. 1897 — “lgam. 378 Thou 
who didst fling on Troia’s every tower ‘Ihe o'erroofing snare. 
_Overrooted, f//.a. [OvER- 28¢, 8b.) fa. 
Too deeply rooted (eds.). b, Covered over with 
roots ( focl.). 

1587 GoLptne De Mornay xxii. (1617) 365 Notwithstanding 
that ouerropted custome haue fike a waterstreame carried 
folk away. 1855 Drowninc Lore among Ruias iv, Vhe 
single lite turret that remains On the plains, By the caper 
overrovted, by the gourd Overscored. 

Over-rought, obs. pa. t. of OVERREACH 2, 

Over-rude, -ruff, etc. : sce OVER-. 

O-ver-ru:le, sb. (Oven- 2b.] Superior rule; 
the rule of a higher or supreme power. 

1893 J. Pursrorp foyatty to Christ Ih. 341 The only 

ossible way in which men can rid their souls uf Christ is 

y persistently refusing His over-rule. 1891 Caine in /'ad/ 
MalG.8 Jan, 3/011 is not British over-role that is becoming 
intolerable to Educated India, but Hratiman over-rule. 

Overrule (owvaira] 2. [Oven- 2.] 

1. wans, Torule over, have authority over. Ods. 

1§81 Marnick 2A. of Votes 839 It is so necessary a thing, 
that one onely man, oner rule the whole Church. 1582 N. ‘1. 
(Rhem.) Wat. xx. 25 Vou know that the princes of the 
Gentiles ouerrule them. 1640 Br. HALL Afise. 1. xvii. 180 
Those Presbyters must have an head, that head is tv over- 
rule the body. : 

2. ‘Vo govern, control, or modify the rule of (a 
person, a law, etc.) by superior power or authority. 

1576 Gascoianr Steele G4. Arb.) 57 Realmes and townes.. 
Where mighty power, doth ouer rule the right. 1596 in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 229 To overrule 
them in their prices, so asthe same he not sold at any dearer 
rates. 1606 Hryskeri Ci. Life 85 Vet did he not onely not 
secke to oner-rnfe the law, but became a law to himselfe. 
wor Aug. Pheaphrast, 194 There is a secret order and con. 
catenation of things directed and overruled by Providence. 
1860 Hook Lites Alps. 1. ii. 43 Shaping all things to his 
own wise ends, and overriling the actions of men. 

3. To prevail over (a person) so as to change or 
sct aside his opinion. Also adso/. 

1ggx Sans. 1 /Zen. 17, 1. ii. 50 When a World of men Could 
not preuayle with all their Oratorie, Yet hatha Womans kind- 
nesse ouer-rol'd. 1594 Ginson in Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 
227 Ifa good reward could over-rmle the ductor. 1622 F. 
ASNESLEY in #ortesene 7’, (Camden) 184, 1 was overruled by 
most voyces to subscribe therunto, eavenagainst my will. 1719 
Da For Crusoe 11.1. (1840) 22, 1 over-ruled him in that part. 
1853 C. Bronte f retie xx, | found myself led and influenced 
by another's will, unpersuaded, quietly overrnled. 

4. Of a thing : To prevail over, overcome. 


* 3586 Sipnev (J.), Which humour perceiving to over-rnle 


me, I strave against it. 1662 R. Matuew Und Adch. 831. 27 
How speedily and effectually this Pill in few hours doth 
over-rnle the disease, and in a little time doth cure them. 
4748 Hartiry Odser, Man 1.i. 78 The violent Vibrations 
soon over-rnle the natnral Vibrations. 1877 OweEN in 
Wellesley's Desf. p. xivii, The general causes that overrule 
personal aims. ’ ; 

5. To tle against, set aside, as by higher 
authority; sec. in Law: a. To set aside or reject 
the authority of (a previous action or decision) as 
a precedent; to annul, pronounce invalid. b. To 
tulé against, reject (an argument, plea, etc.); to dis: 


allow (an action). 

3593 Nasur Christ's T. 67 Sutes in Lawe ouer-ruled_by 
Letters from abone. 1611 Binte Transl. Pref 6 Therefore 
he [Clement VIII) onerruteth and frustrateth the grant of 
Pius the fourth. 1660 77/al Negic. 52 This Plea, which you 
have spoken of, it ought to be over-rnled, and not to stand 
good. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi, 111. 629 Schomberg 
eewhen his opinion was overruled, retired to his tent in no 
very good huniwur, 1875 Stusrs Const, Afist. WI. xviii. 
140 #ote, The chancellor overruled the objections. 

e. To rule against (a lang to disallow or set 


aside the arguments or pleas of. 

1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 208, I myself have seen 
Chicf Justice Littleton overrule the Ordinary .. after the 
Ordinaries Deputy had pronounced Fu ut clericus, and 
give sentence of death upon him for his son degit. 16 
Pootr Dial. bet. Protest. & Papist (1735) 109 You will 
needs overrnle the Apostle, 1849 Macaulay J@ist. Eng. vi. 
Il. 1g Sir John Erntey.. insisted that the delay should not 
exceed forty-eight hours; but he was overruled. 

Hence Overrmled ff/.a.; Overrwiling 24/. sd. 


and ff/.a.; Overru‘lingly adv, (Webster 1847). 
4586 B. Younc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. vy. 208b, We are not 
inneagled with those onerrulinge passions, as youthes are. 
1615 Bacon Let, Jas. J 1a Feb., If you take my lord Coke 
--your Majesty shall put an overruling nature into an over- 
ruling place. 16aa — Afen. I'7/ 135 It was a plaine and 
direct ouer-rnling of the king's title. 1806 SurR Winter i 
Lond, (ed. 3) 1. 154 Both have been decreed by an over- 
ruling Providence. 1842 Mawntinc Seren. xxvi. (1848) I. 
4o2 There shall be strange overrulings of our blind judg- 
ments, 1898 Heston. Gaz. 17 Oct. 3/2 Mr. R, Cc, Lehmann.. 
is part author of a ' Digest of Overruled Cases’. 
Overrwier. 8. One who overrules, controls, 
or directs. +b. (o'verruler) One who has rule 


over the laws or ordinary rulers (0és.). ' 

181 Stoney Afo/. Poetrie (Arb.) 30, Then loe, did proofe 
the oner ruler of opinions, make manifest, that all these are 
bnt serning Sciences, 1647 Warp Sim. Codler 23 States 


OVERRULY. 


are unstated. Rulers growne Over-rulers. 2695 J. Epwarpns 
Perfect, Script. 358 The wise Over-ruler of the world. 1874 
Hewes Soe. Press. xxv. (18975) 400 He that hath a fellow- 
ruler, hath an over-ruler. 

+ Over-ru-ly, a. ? That tends to overrule. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-dus, ni. 311 Contributaries to 
the commands of over-ruling and over-ruly lusts. 

Overrun (évairvn), 56. [OveER- 22, 5.] 

+1. Excess or superiority in running. O4s, 

a31225 Aner. R. 398 Asaeles swiftschipe, pet strof wid 
heortes ouervrn. 

2. Amount carried over as balance or surplus. 

1899 Daily News 10 May 2/7 This is inclusive of over-ran 
previous to 30th April. 

3. ria, An instance of overrunning: seenext 11. 


| 
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6. ‘In various fig. and fransf. senses (from 4 and 
5): To spread over injurionsly, infest, inlect widely, 
etc. Now chiefly in fa, pple., const. with. 

1538 Starkey England u. 1. 165 So many affectys and 
vycyouse desyrys, ..that (except man wyth cure, dylygence 
and labur, resy[s}te to the same) they over-run reson. 


| 


a1s47 Suraev Aeneid 1. 152 The chilling cold did over- 


runne their bones. 1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 
(1589) 43 Vice ulwaies watcheth to over-run us so soone as 
we fet ourselves loose unto idlenes. 1699 Bentiry Phad. 


| 405 The Latin Names of Offices, and Terms of Law, &c. 


Overrun (vairv'n), 7. Forms: seeOveR and | 


Rew v, [OVER- 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22, 13, 23.) 
I. To mn over (something). 

+1. grans. To mn over or across (a line or 
surface) ; to cross or traverse by running; to pass 
over quickly. Oéds, 

c1000 Sax. Leecchd, I. 240 We (se mona] nafd pare 
sunnan leoht pa hwile pe he pare sceade ord oferyrnd. 
13.. Guy |W arw. (A.) 6730 He ouer-ernnes dounes & euntre 
Pe brod lond, and pe valays. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's 
Fr. Chirurg. 9/1 The prevet or searchinge iron .. should 
not preetermit & ouerrnune a smalle dilaceratione, without 
perceavinge and staying therat. a 1649 Deuma. Poents 5 In 
vain, love's pilgrim, mountains, dales, and plains I over-run. 

b. To tlow over, overflow. 

14970 Gol, & Gaw. 855 The Llude of thair bodeis.,As 
roise ragit on rise, Our ran thair riche vedis. 1596 SHAKs. 
Yam. Shr. \nd. ii, 67 ‘Vil the teares that she hath shed for 
thee, Like enuious flouds ore-run her lonely face. 1684-90 
Bursxet 7A. Earth (J.), A general flood of waters wonld 
necessarily over-run the whole enrth. 19791 NEwte Zour 
Eng. §& Scot. 160 The Spey occasionally overruns a tract 
of ground of about fifteen hundred acres. 1856 Kane Asc. 
Lxpl VU. xxvii. 272 One torrent,.overran the icefoot from 
two to five feet in depth. 

+2. To run through or go over (a book, etc.) in 
reading, (a subject) in writing, speech, or thonght; 
to pass in rapid review, glance through rapidly, 
pass over lightly (sometimes implying omission). 

cxo00 AEceric //om. (Th) 1. 104 Nu wille we eft oferyrnan 
ba en godspellican endebyrdnysse. /éid. I. 202 We 
wyllad scortlice oferyrnan da digelystan word. ax 
Cursor Ml. 268 (Cott) Cursur o werld man aght it call, For 
almast it ouer-rennes all. 1938 Starkey Lagland 1 ii, 71 
To put me also in remembrance of such fautys..wych you 
schal peranenture see me overrun and, by neclygence, let 
pas. 1577 Vautrouinuier Luther on Ep. Gal, 255 Of this 
commaundement I haue largely entreated in an other place, 
and therefore I will now an lightly ouerrunne it. 1656 
Sranuey fist. Philos. v. (1701) 223/1 Having first over-run in 
our Thonghts that our Senses are all entire, and that we 
behold this waking, not in a dream. 

+3. ‘To run over destructively, to overwhelm (as 
waves); to run over (as a horse or vehicle), run 
down, trample down, crush. Oés. 

¢ 1000 Exrric Hom. (Th.) 11. 194 Moyses 3a astrehte his 
hand onzean 3zre saz, and heo oferarn Pharao. € 1330 
|see Overnipry.2) 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u. (1550) Niy, 
Peters little ship..was very like..to be ouer rowne und 
drowned. 1596 Srensea State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 645/1 
Pasture, that nowe is all trampled and over-runne, 1606 
Suaxs. Tr, ce in. iti, 163 Like a gallant Horse falne in 
first ranke, Lye there for pauement..neere Ore-run and 
trampled on. 1667 Load, Gaz. No. 197/1 Yesterday a Hoy 
laden with Bay-salt. .was unfortunately over-ran by another 
ship,and lost. a@ésol._ 1596 Spenser ¥.Q. tv. vill, 32 Despisd 
and troden downe of all that over-ran. 

+b. fg. To overwhelm, overpower, crush. Obs. 
agoo tr. Bada's Hist. v, ix. (1890) 410 Mid py .. i¢ mine 
limo on beddstowe strehte & me liht slep oferorn, pa atennde 
me min gin magister. c1460 Foatrscue Ads. & Lim, 
Mon. iii, (1885) 115 Ellis all his enymes myght ouerrenne 
byt #586 J. Hooner “ist. Jre/. in Holinshed 11, 27/1 
hat hauing his aid he might oner-run his owne father, and 
shorten his old yeares. c1654 Watter Panceyric Ld. Protr. 
xlv, Tell of towns stormed, of armies overrun, 1667 Pepys 
Diary 31 Oct., It tronbles me that we must come to contend 
with these great persons, which will over-run us. 

4, To ride or rove over (a country) as a hostile 
force and so to harry and destroy; +to harass (a 
people) by such ravages, to spoil (a city, etc.). 

2395 Purvey Remonstr, (1851) 62 Thei myghten lightli 
ovirrenne us cristene, as bi mannis power. ¢1420 Anturs 
of Arth, 263 (Thornton MS.) How salle we fare, .. That 
riche rewmes oner rynnes agaynes the ryghie? /érd. 280 
Zete meee riche Romaynes with 3ow bene oner-ronnene, 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. 7.5.) 160 | They] may for 
oceasioun of the weris.,ourryn the landis. .and take the pure 
labouraris prisounaris, 1851 Ropinson tr. Afore's Diop. 
1, (1895) 49 Cityes .. haue bene overrunned. 1631 GoucE 
God's Arrows ili. § 95. 363 The Northerne parts were over- 
run and harried by the Sots 1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old 
Maid No. 31. 256 It must be confessed .. for fame he 
(Alexander] over-run whole nations unprovoked. 1841 W. 
Srauoina dtady § Jt. dsd, WL. nt. v. 52 The invaders, 
pouring from the highlands, over-ran Lombardy. 

5. Of vermin, weeds, etc.: To spread and swarm 
injuriously over; also, of ivy or otber vegetation: 
To grow or spread over rapidly, to cover. Chiefly 
in fa. fhe and const, with. 

6669 Sturmy Mariner's Afag. b, Briars and Thoms my 
Grave shall over-run. 1709 Steece Tatler No. 11 ? 5 That 
Swarm of Lawyers, Attorneys, Serjeants, and Bailiffs, with 
which the Nation is over-run. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirrr Rent, 
Forest i, \t was sometimes overrun by luxuriant vegetation. 
18z0 W. Iavinc Sketch Bk. 1. 20, 1 saw the mouldering 
ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy. 1887 Padi Afall G. 
14 Dec. 14/1 To sleep in a small ce)l overrun with mice. 
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over-mmn the old Greek Language. 1712 Aonison Sfeci. 
No. 128 ® 10 The Wife is over-run with Affectation, 1806— 

. Beresroro Miseries unt. Life (1826) v1. Conclusion, 

ave. . been over-run with cardsof invitation without number. 
1809 Makin Gi/ Blas x1. it (Reldg.) 396 Overrun with im- 
patience to inquire what the king had been talking about. 

7. inir, To run over, to overflow (said of a liquid 
or the containing vessel) ; to be superabundant or 
excessive. 

¢ 1230, 1870 [see OvERRUNNING JAl. a. 61430 Trv0 Cookery- 
dks, 36 Pan hang be croddys..ina fayre clope, and lat it ouer- 
renne, az1710 E. Sita (J.J, Though you have left me, Vet 
still my soul o’errnns with fondness towards you. 

+ 8. inir. Of time: To run to an end, run out. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 1136 Quhen 
be-gonnyn was pe fastine, be gere our-(rjunn yne, & cummyne 
was be fyrst sonday. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1533) 
267, Whan the vij yeres were onerronne & past. 

II. To surpass in running, to run beyond, etc. 

9. ¢rans. To run faster than, ontdo in running 

= Ovrren; hence, to overtake or leave behind by 


or in mnning}; also fig. to surpass. Now rare, 

a 1400 Sir Pere, 342 The moste mere he thare see Smertly 
over-rynnes he, ¢ 1450 [see OveR-REDE], ¢ 1groGesta Kom, 
Addit. Stories (1879) 4z9 No man sholde haue her to wyfe, 
hut suche as myght oner renne her, and take her by strength 
of foot. a 1586 Sioxey Arcadia u. (1598) 124 Pyrocles.. 
seemed so to ouerrun his age in growth, strength [etc.}. 
a@1618 Racricu in Gutch Coli Cur. 1. 79 The sun over. 
runneth the moon in light. 1653 Baxter Afeth. Peace 
Conse. 25 Suffering their zeal to over-run their Christian 
wisdom and meekness, 1857 Durreain Lett, Migh Lat 
(ed. 3) 150 Tt would seem .. a pity to neglect such an oppor- 
tunity of overrunning the time that has been Jost, 

b. To escape from by running faster than, to 
run away from; hence, /o overrun one's credttors, 
the ConsTaBLe, q. v.; also fig. to mun away from 
(duty, etc.); to desert, leave undone or unfinished. 


Now only dal. 

1583 Stussis Ana’. Abus. 11. (1882) 96 These fugitiues, 
that overrun their flocks in time of infection. 1602 F, 
Herine Axnatontyes A iij, Euery Bankerupt who hath ouer- 
runne his Creditors. 19737 Wuiston Josephus, Antig. v. i. 
$ 26 Impossible it is to overrun his power or the punish- 
ment he will bring on men thereby. 1847 Hattiwext, 
Over-run, to leave unfinished. Hest, 1859 Geo. Exvior 
A. Bede iv, 1 shall overrun these doings before long. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., O'er-rin, .. to go withont permission;.. 
‘ He's o’er-run his work k 

10. To run farther than or beyond (a certain 
point, a limit, etc.); fig. to excced. Zo overrun 
the scent; sce quot. 1886. 

1633 Br. Hau Hard Texts, N. 7. 44 Ye wil] rather over- 
rin the precept of God. ¢1640 J. Suvtm Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) TL. 284 Having, in his first fower years after his 
marriage, much over ranne his purse. 1703 De For Xeas. 
agst. War France Misc. 183 Away they go with it, like 
Hounds on 2 full Cry, till they over-run it, and then they 
are ata Halt. 1859 Warrtien For Autumn Festival 27 
‘The bounty overruns our due. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., O'er- 
vun one's country,..toa run away from creditors, or to 
escape being imprisoned, or called to account for an 
misbehaviour. 1886 Etwortny IV. Somerset Word-bh, 
sv., The honnds are said to over-run the scent, when they 
continue running past a point where the hare or fox turned 
off, and thus have lost the scent. 1893 Funk's Standard 
Dict., Overrun. In baseball, to continue in a straight 
course beyond (a base) ; allowed at first hase. 

b. Zo overrun oneseif: to run beyond one’s 
mark, or beyond one’s strength ; to run foo far; to 
exhaust or injure oneself with running. Also fg. 

1633 Surrtev in Bradford's Plymonth Plant, (1898) 368 
By Mr. Allertons faire’ propositions and large promises, 
I Inge over rune my selfe. 1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 439 
He over-ran himself, and fell into the area, 1883 Mazch. 
Guardian 22 Oct. 5/6 Probably both men have a little 
overrun themselves, and may never be at their best again, 

e. Toextend or project so as to overlie. 

¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 147 The butts may overrun 
each other, in order to make a good shift. : 

d. intr, To extend beyond the due or desired 
length, or beyond any prescribed or desired limit, 

2864 in Wesster, and in later Dicts. 

V1, Printing. (trans. or absol.) To carry over 
words or lines of type into another line or page 
to provide for the addition of new matter or the 
removal of matter already composed; fo cause to 
Tun over. 

1683 Moxon Avech. Exerc., Printing xxii. » 8 Mf there be 
a long word or more left ont, he cupnot expect to Get that 
in into that Line, wherefore he must now Over-run; that 
is, he must put so much of the Ser of the Line into the 
Line above it, or so much of the hinder part of the Line 
into the next Line under it, as will make room for what is 
Left out. /éid., If he Left out much, he must Over-run 
many Lines, either backwards or forwards, or both, till he 
come toa Break, £896 1. L. De Vixxe in Afoxon's Mech. 
Exert.,, Printing 424 The practice of overrunning matter 
in the form. 1900 Soutnwarp Pract. Print, 1. 225 A very 
simple insertion may cause a whole page to be overrun, if 
the type is large, 


OVERSALTED. 


Overru'nner. [f. Overrun v. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which overruns (in senses of the vb.). 

21350 Cursor Af, 270 (Gott.) Here endis the prolonge of 
pis boke pat es cald onerrener of be werld. a 1657 Lovetace 
Poents (1659) 83 Vandall ore-runners, Goths in Literature, 
Plonghmen that would Parnassus new manure. 1742 Fiecb1nc 
F. Andrews i. vi, Ringwood the best honnd..no bahbler, 
no over-runner, respected by the whole pack. 1898 G. 
Meareoitn Odes Fr. /fist, 44 Gallia’s over-runner, Rome's 
inveterate foe. r 

b. The shrew-mouse. dal. 

1883 Hampshire Gloss, Our-runner, for Over-runner, .. 
a shrew-monse; which is supposed to portend ill-luck if it 
nuns over a person's foot, F 

Overru'nning, v/.5b. [-1nc1.] The action 
of the vb, OVERRUN in its various senses. 

1555 J» Proctor Hist, Wyat's Rebell, in Arb. Garner 
VIN. 75 To defend the Realm from our overrunning by 
Strangers, 1627 Sreev England xix. § 4 The Danes also 
in their overrunnings, songht to stay themselues in this 
Shire, 5867 Ssivtu Sailor's Word-bk., Over-running, 
Applied to ice, when the young ice overlaps and is driven 
over, 1882 Sovtuwaro Pract, Print. (1884) 148 This kind 
of correction is called ‘ railroading * or overruoning. 

Overrunning, ff/.¢. [f.as prec. + -ING 4%.) 
That overruns; overflowing. 

€1230 Halt Meid. 19 He earned him overfullet ful and 
ouereorninde met of henenliche mede. 1611 Binet Nahwwun 
i. 2 With an over-running flood he will make an utter end 
of the place thereof. 1870 Swinpurne Ess. § Stud. (1875) 
go The passion of overrunning pleasure. 

Hence + Overrn'nningly adv.: see OVERRUN @. 2. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. xiii. 43 Such thinges,, 
he doth either Jeaue wholly vnspoken, or but lightly, and 
as it were overrunningly touch them. 

Overrush, -rust, -sad, etc. : see OVER-, 

Oversaid, p/. a. [Over- 1; cf. adovesaid.] 
Mentioned previously ; abovesaid. 

1840 E. E. Narier Scenes § Sp. For. Lands 1. ix. 268 Still 
conld we boast of..our leg of mutton, our oversaid ten or 
twelve couple of the finest snipe. 

Oversail, v1 [f. Over- 5, 10, 6 + Sait v1] 

1. ¢rans. To sail over or across, to cross in a sail- 
ing vessel, (In OE. inv.) 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 34 And pa hig ofer-sezelodon 
le 2160 Hatt, Gosp. ofer-seizledon] hi comon on bet land 
Genesareth. 1375 Barsour Sruce m. 686 Till our-saile 
thaim [stremys] tn-to schipfair. 149: Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. 251 b/z We shall oversaylle the pikes 
and myserable see of this worlde. 1864 Sxeat Uhianad's 
Poems 164 Together [they] hud o'ersailed the tossing sea. 

+2. To ran down or sink (a vessel) by sailing 


over it. Ods. 

1449 Paston Leit, 1. 85 But [=unless] he wyll streke don the 
sayle, that I wyld over sayle ham by the grace of God. 148 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 A stronge vessel of hir 
[the Danes) nauye that was ouersailed by the englysshmen 
and was perisshed and dreynt, 1601 Sir W. Cornwatuis 
Ess. ut. (1631) 53 Like a barke oversayled he turnes himselfe 
under water, and sinkes. 

+ Oversai'l, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. OveR- 7 + Sain 
v.2, aphetic f. Assait. Cf. OF. sursaillir to leap 


trans. To overthrow. 


upon. 
¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. red. 16 On every side smytynge vp the 
host, as they wolden in wode raas ferly onersaill hame 


(L. fanguant in impetu furoris sui cuncta devorantiumt), 

Oversai'l, v2 dai. [app. f. Over- 1, 3 + F. 
saillir to project, be salient : cf. OF. szrsatllir to 
project over. The form oversatlyfe in sense 1 
answers phonetically to the Fr., but the sense seems 
to connect it rather with Ceiu v.} 

1. trans. To roof or ceil over (an open passage 
between honses). 

1673 Fountarsnatt in M.P, Brown Suppl, Decis. (1826) II. 
16 Robert Lermont..obtained..an act giving him liberty to 
oversailyie the close, having both sides thereof, and cast a 
transe over it for communicating with both his houses, 

2. inir. To project beyond the base, as when 
a stone or brick is laid so as to project beyond or 
overhang that on which it rests. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ower-sail, to overhang, to pro 
ject beyond the base, 

b. ¢rans. To lay (stones, bricks, etc.) so that 
each projects over that on which it rests, 

1897 Archzol. Aliana XIX. u. 177 A pointed doorway... 
formed by oversailing the horizontal ashlar courses. 

O-versail, 54. techn. [f. OvERSAIL 2.3] The 
projection of anything over its base; overhang. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury um. 101/1 Over seile, is when 
one parf of a Cornish stands further out thananother. Some 
term it a Project, or Projecting. Encyel, Brit, (ed. 2) 
1. 618/1, a represents the oversail of the step, 1828 Cravex 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Ocver-sail, projection. ‘Let them slaates hev 
plenty of ower-sail ‘ 

O-versa:le. (Over- 29d.] Speculative sale 
for future delivery to a greater amount than can be 
supplied; #/-sales beyond the available supply. 

1889 Daily News 11 Dec. 2/2 This artificial price was 
probably due to large oversales by ‘ bears’, and the advance 
may have been bronght about by the struggle to secure 
warrants to cover these sales. 1899 /éid. 10 Muy 2/5 ‘This 
alarmed the ‘ bears’, who rushed in to cover their oversales., 

O-ver-sa‘lt, z. [Over- 28.} Too salt. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 It must be temperately 
salted ; for.. bread over-salt is a drier. 1885 //arfer's Mag. 
LXX. 221 These oysters] we thought were oversalt. 

O:versalt, v. [Over- 27.] érans. To salt 
{o excess, make too salt. So Oversa‘lted f//. a., 
too much salted, too salt. 


OVERSAY. 


1575 Turperv. Faslconrie 297 Put thereto Larde that is 1 
neither restie, nor ouersalted. a 1610 IlEALey 7 vreophrastus 
(1636) 56 Hee..so oversalts them that they cannot be eaten. 
1837 M. Doxovan Dow. Econ, 11.237 Vhe common arethod 
of {ceshening oversalted meat. 

Over-sanguine, -sauce, etu.: see OVER-. 

+ O:versay’, v. Obs. rare, [OveER- 27, 20.] 
a. tzfr, To say too much, b, /ravs. To say 
over, repeat (Ogilvie, citing Ford, 17th c.) 

1635 Sannerson Sew, (1681) 11. Pref. ro How hard a thing 
it is..to do or say all that is needful in a weighty business, 
and not in some thing or other to over-say, or over-do. 

+ Oversca'pe, 7. Obs. [f. Ovrn- 5 + Scark 
zv., aphetie f. Escape] /razs. a. ‘To escape from. 
b. To escape the notice of. ¢. ‘To pass over or fail 
to notice; to overlook. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.117 As thing which thou roiht over- 
scape. /éfa'. 296 Him mai som tiht word overscape, And 
yit_ne meneth he no Cheste. 1534 Waitintox 7udives 
Offices (1540) 4 To defyne what is oars, why‘che to be over- 
scaped of Danecus, bees 158 J. Bet f/adidou's 
Axnsw. Osor, 41611, An Exposition of this place hath over- 
scaped so many sharpe sighted Doctours of Divinitie, 

Hence + O-verscape s/., omissiou, oversight. 

1581 J. Bert Afaddon's clusw. Osor. 328, | began to he.. 
in some doubt: whether this were an overseape of your 
penne, or the oversight of Theobald your printer. 

Over-scare, -scepticism, ele.: sce OVEtt-, 

+ Overschi-ppen,?. Obs. [a. Du. overschepen 
to load into another ship.) fvaxs. To transfer 
(goods) from one ship to another ; to trans-ship. 

1989 Aan. Reg. 7% The Dutch West-India ships..took in 
their cargoes in the manner called ozverschippen. hid, 
St. Eustatia has bnt one road where the ships have no other 
way to take in their cargo hut that of oterschifpen, hat 
is, to take the goods out of the French boats to put them 
on board the Dutch vessels, 

+ Oversco'rch, @. Ods. rare. [Over- 8: 
el. Seoren 2.2] vans. To hew over, to rough-hew. 

1382 Wyciie 1 Adugs v.18 The gret stoonus. .the masouns 
of Salomon, and the niasouns of Yrum han overscorchide 
[7 ». slaschr, 1388 hewiden, Vulg. efofaverin?]. 

Oversco‘re, v. [OvER- 8.] /raus. a. To 
score over; to cover with scores, culs, or deleting 
lines. b. To obliterate by scoring across. 

1849 Por Assiguation Wks. 1856 1. 379 It had been origin- 
ally written London, and afterwards carefully overscored— 
not, however, so effectually as to conceal the word from a 
scrutinizing eye. 1855 Brownixe Love among Kutus iv, The 
single little turret.. By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 1875 H. James &. f/udson vi. 210 The soft 
atmospheric hum was overscored with distincter sounds. 

Overscour, -scrub, ete.: sce OvEn-. 

O-ver-scruple, [Over- 29 b.] Excess of 
scruple ; the being too scrupulous. 

1894 Frovnr Lise & Lett. Erasieus 41 Vou may even dis- 
please God by over-scruple. 

O-ver-scru‘pulous, z [Ovek- 28.] 
serupulons, excessively scrupulous. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl. /’ol, v. xxix. § 4 ‘Vheir ouer-scrupulous 
dislike of so meane a thing as a Vestment. agit Ken 
Alan. of Prayers Wks. (1838) 382 Be not over-serupulous, 
to make yourself gnilty of more sins than you really are. 
1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe iv. (1863) 113 Without supposing 
the recusants to be..over-scrupulous fools. 

So O'ver-scrupulo sity, -scru‘pulousness. 

1741 Rictiaroson Pame/a V1, 160 Try to subdue this Over- 
scrupulousness and unseasonable ‘Timidity. 1856 Q. Aer. 
Sept. 505 ‘The mancannot be taxed with an over-scrupulosity, 

Gverseulpture v.: sce OVER- 8, 

Overscu'rf, v. [Over- 8.] ‘vans. To cover 
over with or as with seurf, 

188r Swixeurne Mary Stuart i. ii, O'erscurfed with 
poisonous lies, 1887 — Locrine u. ii, Such tongues as fraud 
or treasonous hate o‘erscurfs With leprous lust. 

t+ Overscu'tched, A/. a. Obs. 

Taken by Nares as = ‘ whipped, probably at the cart’s tail‘, 
f. Sevtcn @., and hy some pimted with Ray's ‘Overswitcht 
housewife, ic. a whore; a ludicrous word’ (N.C. Wds.); 
Malone, ‘perhaps with more propriety’ (Schmidt), suggests 
‘worn in the service ', in which sense it is used by Scote. 

1597 Snaks. 2 Aen. F17, 10. ii, 340 (Qo., 1598) A came ouer 
in the rereward of the fashion, and sung those tunes to the 
ouer-schutcht huswiues, that he heard the Car-men whistle. 
3813 Scorr rier. 1 Introd. v, For Uarp's an over- 
scutched phrase, Worn out by bards of modern days, 1827 
— Fwo Drevers Introd. = 

Oversea, a. and adv. [f. Over prep. + SEA. 
(OF. had oferstwise transmarine, foreign.)]} 

A. adj. (oversea). 1. Of or pertaining to move- 
ment or transport over the sea; transmarine. 

2552 Hvtoer, Ouersea, trausmarinus, as well in goynge 
ascommynge. 1570 Bucnanan Chaurrleon Wks. (1892) 46 
‘The oursey trafficque of maringe growing cauld. 1910 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 4674/1 An Aet.. for taking off the Oversea Duty 
ou Coals exported in British Bottoms, 1812 G. Cuatares 
Dow, Econ. Gt, Brit, 416 Vhe,.amount of the Irish over-sea 
trade. 1894 C. N. Rontnson Brit. fleet 6 The Navy... for 
oversea attack is plainly essential. . 

+2. Imported from beyond the sea; of foreign 
make; made abroad; foreign. Oés. 

1sog Test. Kbor. Surtees} V. 5 To Sir Thomas Pilley my 
wedding ringe and a overse hed, 1552 /azenfories (Surtees) 
14 One crosse of leade of oversee work. 1600 ice. BRU, 
Wray in Antiguary XXXI1. 279 Item, one over sea 
coveringe, xvs, 2651 Catperwoon //is!. Airk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 111. 369 His new opinions, and over-sea dreams 
touching discipline and policie of the Kirk. . 

3. Situated beyond the sea; connected or having | 
to do with countries beyond the sea; foreign. 

1645 Rutureroro 7'ryal§ Tri. Faith (1845) 6 The wife 

Vou. VIL. * 


Too 
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of youth, that..expects he [her husband] shall return to her 
from over-sea lands. 1881 Giansione $f. af Aaotustey 
27 Oct., The questions of what I may call over-sea policy 
in Europe, Asia, and America. 1893 tes 6 July 11/1 They 
were, betrayed by their oversea accents, 

B. adv. (over sea’) Across or beyond the sea; 
on the other side of the sea: abroad. 

{a 1480 tr. Aigden, Contin, Rolls VITL 485 Alloper castells 
and towres over see Jongynge to the crowne of Vinglonde.] 
1616 Sik G. Hav Let. in J. Russell //aigs vii, (1881) 146 
If he he not found there [at Court}, it is likely that he pre. 
tended Court, and meantover-sea, 1641 Mittox efor, 
11851) 50 And what thongh all this go not oversea? ‘twere 
better at did. 2760-72 H. Brooker / oof of Oral, (1800) 1V, 
2 By the help of canvas wings. .[he] proposes to Ay over- 
sea from Dover to Calais. 1895 Patly Chron. 16 Jan. 3/3 
Now living oversea ina quiet farmstead, 

Overseal, 7: sce Oven. 8, 

O-verseam, s/. .Veedlework. [Over-3.] A 
seam in which two edges are sewn together by 
oversewing or overeasting. Sc Oversea'm 7. 

In some mod. Dicts. 

+Orversea:rch, sé. Ody. [Over- 9.] 
A thorough seareh, 

1490 Caxion Aueydos xiii, 47 But what ouerserche [Fr. 
recherche) nedeth more to be enquered, 

Oversea‘rch, 7 [Ovek- 9, 16.] trans. To 
search all over or through, examine thoroughly. 

1832 More Confer, Tindale Wks. 423/2 When I had ouer- 
searched all my booke and ransaked vp the verie bottom 
of my brest. rgg0 Greenk Ori, fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 86/2 
‘The matchless beauty of Angelica,.. Foret! me to cross and 
eut th’ Atlantic seas, Tu oversearch the fearful ocean, 

O'ver-sea‘s, ado. [1 OvER prep. + seas (app. 
sb. pl. .cf ‘the narrow seas’, ‘the four seas) ; 
though the -s may have originated as advb. genitive: 
cf, half-seas-over.] = OVERSEA ade. 

1583 Stepers Aluat, Aéus. 11. (1882) 22 hese [goods] they 
transport ouer seas, whereby they gaine infinic summes of 
mony, 2632 Wrever dae. faa, Jon. 253 He fled oucr 
Seas into Denmarke. 1842 ‘ENsyson Haddsug to Mail 13 
Tle..sick of hume went overseas for change. 1886 Lemy- 
wans Mag. Mar. 552 Our brethren of the pen over-seas, 

Over-seasoned, -secure, ctc.: see OVER-. 

Oversee (duvais?, 2. Forms: see OVER and 
See. (OK, ofersion = OS, obarsehan (MDu. o7e7- 
Sten, Du. oversien), OHG, ubarsehan (MIIG., Ger, 
tberschen), f.ofer- OVER- + SKE v. Cf. OVERLOOK. ] 

I. 1. rans. ‘Vo look down upon, look at from 
(or as from) a higher position, overlook ; to survey ; 
to keep watch over; to wateh, [Oven- 7.] 

€888 K. Aiveren Bors. iv, Eala min Drihten, pu pe ealle 
sesceafta ofersihst. a x200 Moral Ode 75 Moucne aud horpe 
he ouersich, @ 1280 Oved & Wieht, 30 The niztingale hi i-se3, 
And hibi-holdand over-se3, 1603 H. Crosse Mertaes Couns. 
(1878) 31 Such men .. are duly watcht, and attentively oner- 
seene. @ 1628 F. Grevit Suey xvi. (1652) 202 Even hee 
who oversaw the rest, might have his owne greatnesse over- 
seen, 1796 Burke “et. Vodle 4d. Wks. VILL. g9 As long 
as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land. 

2. ‘To look over, Jook throngh, look into the 
various parts of; to inspect, examine; to peruse, 
esp. by way of revision for the printing-press. Ods. 
or arch. [Oven- 16.] 

1362 Laner, 2.7", A. vit. 106 Perkyn lette be plou3 stonde, 
While pat he ouer-seze him-self ho a best wrouhte. 1377 
(bid. B. x. 328 ‘That pis worth soth, scke 3e pat oft ouer-se 
pebible. c1qz0 Lys. 4 sseahly Gods 772 [He] prayed hym 
hertyly hit to ouerse, 1490 Caxton Eueydos Prol, 1, 1 
wrote a leef or tweyne, whyche I ouersawe agayn to cur- 
ecte it, 1928 in Iécary's Anat, (1888) App. xiv. 249 [(Com- 
mittee] appoynted to pervse and oversee suche Bookes of 
Actes & ordynaunces as heretofore were given. 1588 .Var- 
prel. Epist. (Arh.) 4 John Cant. ouersawe every proofe. 1655 
Fui.er CA, fist. tu. 1, v. 814.62 The Legate .. fearing to 
Le poisoned, appointed his Brother to over-see all food for 
his own eating. [1895 F.S. Exias in Daily News 2 Nov. 6/5, 
I used the word ‘overseen’ in preference to ‘edited ’,.. 
beenuse it indicates exactly all 1 had a right to claim.) 

+b. To examine mentally. consider. Oés. 

1477 Caxton Yason 111 So alle thing well ouerscen hit 
is better to the that thou retorne. x a 

3. To see to officially, as one holding a posilion 
over those who do the work; to supervise, super- 
intend; to see after, look after, altend to the doing 
or working of. (Cf. OVERLOOK 2. 6.)- 

e1449 Pecock Repr. 416 And aboue. alle Patriarkis is oon 
Pope forto ouerse and reule and amende the Governauncis 
of Patriarkix, 1485 in 10th Re, Hist. AFSS. Conimt, App. 
v. 320 To rule and oversee the crafte undre the Maire. 1495 
Act 11 Heu, Wt, ¢. 22 § 6 Any persone assigned to comp- 
troll and oversee theym in their werking. 1596 1]. Craruam 
Hricfe Bible 1, 67 Othoniel was chosen Iudge, who oversawe 
them for goyeares, 1611 Bruce 1 Chron. ix.29. 1665 Sure 
Ag. Netherl, 25 The four Bishops..were unable to oversee 
efiectually the 17 large Provinces of Belgium. 1735 Swiet 
Ef. Corr, Wks. 1841 1h. 745 Can I oversee my workmen and 
a school too? «@ 1864 N. Hav taemde Lithle Daffydown- 
dilly Vales 1871 11. 155 He..is overseeing the carpenters, 

+b. With obj. clause (or obj. and compl.) : To 
see, See to it (that something be done). Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xx, Hit wyl be your wor- 
shyp that ye oner see that she be entered worshypfully. 1569 
in W. H. Turner Select, Kec. Oxford 327 The Baillies .. 
shall... oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of 
beastes. 1697 View Penal Laws 202 Power to search all 
Oyls..and to oversee that the same be not mixed. 

e. aéso/. ‘Yo superintend, act as overseer. 

a1s48 Hatt. Chron, Introd. 8b, Being an euil sheperd or 

herdeman before time, dyd not plie, kepe and, diligently 
@ 


rare, 


OVERSEEN. 


onerse, 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. ¥. (1739) 13 Vhe 
Hishop of Caerleon upon Uske, who is to oversee under God 
over us, 1798 W. Hutton Anéodiog. 34 But I, who had no 
land near, no team to assist, or servants that could oversee, 
was obliged to hire all the work. 

4. To see against the intention or withont the 
knowledge of the person seen; to eatch sight of; 
to have a sight of. © Cf. OVERHEATt 3.) 

1742 Pietnine J cl ndreves ut. ii, Fanny, not suspicious of 
heing overseen by Adams, gave a loose to her passion, 1862 
Waraxats f/ugo's Misérables 1. li, (1573) 24 .\ moment after 
he blew out his light, for..he fancied he might be overseen. 

+5. To look at with the ‘evil eye’, bewitel: 
= OVERLOOK 7. 7. Obs. rare. 

1641 W. Hooke Vew Hug. Tears 7 When any are be- 
witched, it is a phrase of speech among many to say, they: 
are oVer-seene, £4, lookt upon with a malicious eye. 

II. 6. To fail or omit to see or notice through 
inattention, or intentionally) ; tonegleet, pass over, 
disregard; = OVERLOOK wv 2. Ols. exe. dial. 

@ 1023 Weirstan font L (Napier) 270 Dencan_pa nu... 
pat hig, god vufersead, 1800 20 Dunnar /oens Ixili. 77 And 
gar me mony falt ouerse, Vhat now is hayd befoir myn E. 
1535 CoverpaLe Avfde Prol., Vhynke y'..it is happlye ouer- 
acne of y¢ interpreters. 1613 Jackson Crved ui. § 2. 239 
Many things he cannot see, and many things he may over. 
see, 1700 Conukeve Jay of Werdd i. iit, “Iwas for my 
tase to oversee and wilfully neglect the gross advances made 
him by my wife. 1774 Peswana Ze Scot. (1772, 200 
Adding numbers of remarks over-seen by bin. 

7. refl. To fail to perceive what is befitting or 
right for one to do, or what is the truth or fact of 
a matter; to forget oneself, act unbecomingly; to 
fall into error, make a mistake, crr, blunder, act 
imprudently. Also geér. (quots. 1615, 1639: cf. 
OVERSEEN 1.) Oés. exe. dal. 

1377 Lance. 7’. #4 Tv. 378, 1, glotoun .. gylti me 3elile, 
For [ hie. ouer-seye me at my sopere, and some tyme at 
nones. 1529 Mork Dyaloge w. Wks. 2595/1 Luther... dothe 
so madly oversee hinselfe, that he discloseth vnware cer- 
tayne folies of him selfe. 1615 Jackson Creed iw. uv. § 2 
Who notwithstanding mightily oversce in progeosticanng 
of a joyful harvest by this gladsome or forward spring, 
1639 Mayne City Watch we iil, 4 te. Sit, please you, partake 
Of a slight banquet ?.. /’/of.. He sure you do not oversee. 
@ 1677 Hiarrow Serve (1810) 11. 564 Immoderate selfishness 
so blindeth us, that we oversee and forget ourselves. 

TIL. 8. xonve-use. Yo see too stiongty or vividly. 
(Over- 27.] 

a 1600 Hooker Sera. Habak. ii, 4 Wks. 1858 ELD. 607 It 
then maketh them cease to be proud, when it causeth them 
to see their error in overseeing the thing they were proud 
of. 1856 Kane Arct. Havgpl. IL. iii, 37 We had so grovelled 
in darkness that we oversaw the light 

llence Overseeing 7:64. 36, and P//. a. (in varions 


senses: see above). 

1513 in 10f4 Nef. Hist, MSS. Coutut, App, v. 393 That no 
honie be brought to town but it be good and merchantable, 
by overseinge of such as shalbe..chossen by the Maior. 
1651 Jen. Tavion Clerus Pont, 43 In the overseeing provie 
dence of thy rich mercies. 1799 Wornsw. ! Theve years she 
grew’ ii, The gir) .. Shall feel an overseeing power To 
kindle or restrain, 1890 ‘R. Boturewoop! Col. Reformer 
(1891) 68, I have jobs of oversecing now and then. 

Over-seeded: see OVER- 27 b. 

+ Oversee-k, -scche, v. Ofs. [OvEr-9. (OF. 
had ofersécan in sense ‘exact too mueh.)] faz, 
To search through. 

e425 fing. Cong, fred. 138 Me may rede & ouerseche the 
boke of kynges, be prophetes. 

+ Oversee'ming, s/. Obs. rare. 
Gr, émpaveca outward appearance. 

1398 Terrvisa Barth. De P. RK. xtx. viii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
293/2 Pictagoraci .. cleped coloure ephipania, pat is ouer- 
semynge pat is vttemoste partie of a clere bodie pat is 
termynyd. j 

+ Oversee'ming, @e. Ols. Appearing above, 
supereminent (rendering L. superéminens) ; seem- 


ing lo be over or higher. 

2382 Wryetr Aph. i.19 Which is the ouersemynge [1388 
excellent, i“n/g. supereminens] greetnesse of his vertu into 
vs that han bileuyd. a 1635 Naunron Frage. Reg. (Arb.) 
30 A room in the Queens favour, which eclipsed the others 
over-seeming greatnesse, 


Overseen (d:vaisin), pfl.a. Forms: 4 ouer- 
seie, 4-6 -seyn(e, 5-6 -sayne, -sene, 5-7 -seene, 
5- -seen, (6 -sayne,-sean), [Pa. pple. of OvER- 
SEE, In part with active meaning: ef. wis/faken.] 

1. That has ‘ overseen himself’ (see OVERSEE 5) ; 
betrayed into a fault or blunder; deceived, de- 
luded, mistaken, in error; aeting imprudently, 
hasty, rash (in anaction). Now avc&. or dial, 

1390 Gower Conf. IIL. 373 It were a thing noresonable, 
Aman to he so overseie. Forthi tak hiede of that I seie. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 10, iii, 318 b/t 
‘They that wyll saye that he was an heretyke ben fooles & 
ouerseen. 1819 /aterlude Four Elements in Hazl, Dodsley 
1.33 Methink you far oversayne. 1535 Coverpate Prom. 
xxiv, 10 Vf thou be ouersene & necligent in tyme of nede, 
then js thy strength but small. 1608 Witiet Herapla 
Exod, 151 How Rupertus was so much ouerseene toalleage 
a text no where extant. 1786 Netsox Let. June in Nicolas 
Disp. (845) 1. 177 However Mr. Adye might have been 
overseen in his Opinion as to the right of Seizure. 1872 
St James’ Afag. May 164 She.. had been so overseen as to 
encourage the young man’s visits. j . 

b. Overseen with (or in) drink, also simply 
overseen: Drunk, intoxicated, Obs. exc. dial. 

01475 How Good Wife taught Dau. 164 in QO. Furs, Acad, 


49 Syte not to longe vppe at enene, For drede mane pou 


Used to render 


OVERSEER. 


be oner-sene. 1532 Evvor Le?. in Gov. (1883) Life 78 Men ' 
callyth him overseene, that is drunke, whan he neither 
knowith what he doeth, nor what he owghbt to doo. 1628 
Farce Wicrecosm., Colledge Butler (Arb.) 37 Hee is a very 
sober man considering his manifold temptations of drinke, 
..and if hee be ouer-seene, tis within his owne liberties, and 
no man ought to take exceptions. 1678 Aodin //ood in 
Thoms /’rose Rot. (1858) E1. 122, 1 cannot well tell whether 
he was overseen with wine or rage. 

+2. That has looked into or studied a subject 
(ef. OVERSEE 2); versed, skilled, ‘well seen’ 7 
some department of knowledge. (Cf. wel/-read.) 

1533 More Aasw. Poysoned Bh, Wks, 1094/1 The man is 
a wyse man and wel over sene in arguing. 1g§§s0 Batre 
Apol, 31 Ve are a great wise prelate & wel oversean in 
Inatters 1620 Guituim /feraddry 1. vi. (1660) 68 They would 
be thought to he well overseen in Heraldry. 


+3. Overlooked, unnoticed: see Overs 6. Oés. 

1608 Dr. Wate Char. Iirtucs & 1, Honest Man, He 
bewraies the fault of what he sells, and restores the ouerscene 
gaine of a false reckoning. 

Overseer (duyarsiez), sb. (f£ OVERSEE + -ER1].] 

1, One who oversees or superintends, a supervisor ; 
esp. one whose business it is to snperintend a piece 
of work, or a body of workmen; a supdrintendent 
of workmen, slaves, convicts, etc.). 

1§23 Fivznens. Sav. 34 The name of a surueyour is 
a frenche name, and is as mache to say in Englysshe as an 
ouerseer. 1530 ‘Tinnare clasie. More Wks. (1573) 252/1 
‘Those ouersears which we now call Byshops after the Greke 
word, were alway hidyng in one place to gouerne the con- 
gregation there. 1644 Vicsrs God fa Mount 206 Over-scers 
of the Out-workes of the City, 1709 STEELE Zatler No, 144. 
ep 4 the Overseers of the Iizhway and Constables, 1766 
W. Srorw lee. East #lorida 62 Vhe overseer, and other 
white servants, will..be hired much cheaper in a plentiful 
and good climate, than in a scaree and sickly one. 1845 
S. Austin Rauke's dist. Ref. 111. 423 There was a disturb- 
ance in Gottingen, because the overseers of the commune 
were at first hostile. 1882 Ouipa Darema I, 24 Saturnino 
to be..set to work with an axe or a spadein dockyard or on 
highway, and cowed with the whip of the overseer. A/od. 
Adzt., Vo Printers. —W orking Overseer wanted ina country 
news and jobbing office. Must he a good disciplinarian, 
sober and capable, ; 

+b. A person (formerly) appointed hy a testator 
to supervise or assist the executor or executors of 
the will. Ods. 

iggs in /2. A. Wills (1882) 11 My seketour, William Kyllet 
of Essex, .. Jolin Cosyn of London, ouersecer, pat my wylle 
he fulfylyd in pe worschip of god. 14.. Prov. in Rel. Ant. 
I. 314 ‘oo secuturs and an overseere make thre theves 
1532 Exyor Leé. in Go. (1883) Life 77 The Busshop..is in 
the case that overseers of testamentes be in England, for he 
shall have leve to looke so that he meddle not. 1612 J. Moxr 
in Baucedench WSS. (Hist. MSs. Comm.) 1. 124 The great 
pains he hath taken..to strengthen his will with so powerful 
overseers, and to inuke so cunning executors. 1666-7 DP. 
Huxev Piaries § Lett. 21 Jan., For mourning clothes for 
myself, my wife, my son Jolin, and Cousin Martha Warter, 
a> was thought fit by the overseers of the will—/ 12. 6. 8 

ec. (In full, Overseer of the poor.) A parish 
officer (appointed annually) to perform various 
administrative duties mainly connected with the 
relief of the poor. 

The office was created lsy Act 43 Eliz. c. 2, and the duties 
were defined toinclude causing able-bodied paupers to work, 
giving relief to the disabled poor, putting poor children to 
work, apprenticing them, etc., and raising by rate the 
necessary funds for these purposes; the chief duties now 
are to assess, colleet, and distribute the ‘Poor Rate’ (the 
actual relief of the poor in most cases now belonging to the 
‘guardians of the poor’: see Guarptan 1), to make out 
the lists of voters for parliamentand for municipal and other 
councils, jury lists, etc. The office belongs to England and 
Wales, and is gratuitous, but, where the duties require it, 
paid or assistant overseers are appointed. Officers having 
the same name, whose duties are restricted to the administra. 
tion of relief to the poor, exist in some of the United States 
of America. 

160: Ac? 43 Eliz.c.2 §1 Be it enacted.. That the Church- 
wardens of euery Parish, and foure, three, or two substantial! 
householders..to be nominated yearely in Easter weeke.. 
shall be called Ouerseers of the Poore of the same Parish. 
162g Massixcer New IVay 1. i, The poor income .. hath 
made me., Thonght worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseér of the poor. 1690 Cito Dise. Trade 
(ed. 4) 97 All constables, cbhurchwardens, overseers, or other 
officers inall parishes. 1722 Prioeaux Direet, Ch.avardens 
(ed. 4) 23 ‘The Churchwardens were anciently the sole Over- 
seers of the Poor, 1866 Gro. Etior /, /7ol? Introd., The 
inhabitants..were in much less awe of the parson than of 
the overseer, 

+ 2. One who looks down upon or at anything ; 
a beholder, onlooker, spectator. Obs. 

1551 Rostnson tr. Sfore's Utop. 1, ix. (1895) 279 Hauing a 
trust and affiaunce in such overseers [the He , called just 
above ‘beholders’ and ‘ witnesses"). 1862 Turner Baths 
Pref, If that I write not so perfitly of it, as sum perfit idle 
nverseers wonld that 1 shuld have done. a@16s56 Br. Hatt 
Kem, Wks, (1660) 252 Study..to be approved of so glorious 
witnesses and overseeres. 

+3. One who ‘ oversees’ a book for the purpose 
of criticism or revision; variously = critic, censor, 
reviscr. editor. Ods. 

1597 Hooker £ecé. Pol. v. xxxi. § 3 There are in the world 
certayne voluntarie ouer-seers of all Bookes, whose censure in 
this respect would fall as sharpe on us, 1624 Beprtr Ler? 
vii. 216 In the Margent,..the overseers of Plantines edition, 
set this note, 1642 Rocers Naaman To Rdr., That I ma 
be the overseer of mine owne Bookes, 1685 Woop Life 
27 Feb. (O, H. $.) IIL 133 Half the verses that were made 
for the said book were cast aside by the overseers, Dr. 
Aldrich and Jane. 


Hence O-versee:r v. /rans., to act as overseer 
over; O-versee‘ring v/, sb., acting as overseer; 
O-verseerism, the system of overseers. 

1709 THoressy Diary IL. 50 Both days entirely spent with 
labourers directing and overseering the sows[ =‘sews’, drains] 
to drain water. 1870 Atheneum 3 Dec. 721 A dark and 
melancholy wild, where. . Absenteeism, Overseerinm, all sorts 
of other ‘isms’ gather griffin-like around the porches of the 
proud..Jand-proprietors. 1892 Darly News 25 Jan. 5/4 The 
forest is, at present, overseered and cared for by the..deputy 
surveyor, with threeassistants{etc.} 1893 F. F. Moose / Fer. 
did Banns (1899) 72,1 dida little in the overseering line. 

O-verseership. [I!. prec. + -smp.] The 
office or position of an overseer. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Got. Eng. 1. xlix. (1739) 85 Leaving 
to the King only an overscership. 1813 A.vaariner 8 Feb. 
gif2, 1 was..appointed Overseer of the parish; and..six 
nionths before niy overseership terminated, I received another 
paper. Mod. ded., Vo master printers.—Overseership or 
Clickership required by good practical Printer, 

ae Oversee'the, wv. Obs. [Over- 3.] 
and faés. “Vo boil over, 

1633 PL Fretcurr Pisce. Fed. in. vi, Vour stately seas 
(perhaps with love's fire) glow, And overseeth their banks 
with springing tide. 1656 Tusre Comm. 3 Fohu 10 Vt is 
a metaphor taken from over-seething pots, 

Overseil: see OVERSILE. 

Overse'll, o:ver-se'll, «. (Oven- 26, 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. ‘Vo sell at more than the real value. Ods. 

ts8o Hotivnann 7reas. fr. Tong, Survendre, to ouer- 
sell, 1697 Devorn -Puend1x.265 The thing call’d life, with 
ease IT can disclaim, And think it over-sold to purchase fame. 
1768 Heian of ffonor \\. 247 Ihe waits to do it, for his 
asking him, he oversells the benefit. 

+2. To fetch a higher price than, Ods. rare. 

1618 Frercurr Chaaces u. i, 0 distressed Lady... whose 
beauty Would over-sell all Traly. 

3. Speculation. Yo sell more of (astock, etc.) than 
one can deliver, or than is in existence. Also re/?. 

1879 Wrustrx Suppl, Oversed/,. (Stock Exchange), to sell 
beyond one’s means of delivery. 1881 Datly News 14 Sept. 
4/6 We secured nearly 500,000 bales, or, in fact, considerably: 
more cotton than was actually in existence, the market thus 
being what is termed ‘oversold’. 1891 Pad? Mad! G. 14 
Sept. 6/2 he state of affairs. .is due to. cultivators having 
oversold the paddy crop. 1897 Dasdy News 26 Feb. 8/7 For 
mohairs there is a good many inquiries, some merchants 
having apparently over-sold thempelves. 

llence Overse'Hing 7/. sh.; Overso'ld f//. a. 

1583 Baurnctos Commandant, viii. (1637) 71 It condemneth 
all over-selling: 1 meane knowne and wilful ouerselling of 
any thing. 1879-90 Weasress, v. Orersedt, Oversold market, 
a market in which stocks have been sold ‘shart’ to such an 
extent that. itis dificult to obtain them for delivery. 

+Overse'me, 7. O/s. (OF. ofersieman, f. 
ofer-, Ovens + sfemtan, SEME @., to load.) trans, 
‘To overload, oppress. 

961 Ernecwotp Anle St. Bene? lwiv. (1885), Pat..pa 
unstrangan afersymede heora beowdom ne forfleon. a ro! 
Liber Scintild, x. (1889) 59 gif iefter pam meta oferfylle odde 
ofermiceluysse sawl hyd ofersymed. c12z00 frin. Coll. 
Hone, 65 Panne unhinde we be burden be he hadde us mide 
ouersemnd, 

Oversend, v.: see OVER- 10. 

O-ver-se'nsible,a. [Over-28.] Toosensible; 
tloo sensitive. So Orver-sensibly adz., too 
sensibly; tin an over-sensitive manner. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-dh. (Camden) 66 Doist thou not 
oversensibely perceive that the markett goith far otherwise 
in Inglande? 1602 Hottann Péiny xxut i. 156 Ithardeneth 
the feos and the mouth of the stomack which is_over- 
sensible. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) 11, viii, 63 
A mother over-notable; a daughter over-sensible ; and their 
Hickman, who is--over-neither, 1823 Lamp Zia (1860) 93 
His nation in general have not over-sensible countenances, 

O-ver-se‘nsitive, ¢. [Ovrn- 28.] Too 
sensitive. So O'ver-sensitiveness. 

1846 Mrs. Gore Fug. Char. (1852) 101 A mere ‘cook ' 
would pever have..lost his place in the royal kitchen from 
over-sensitiveness, 1857 Ilucues Zon Brown Pref, (1871) 8 
Iixcitement to nerves that are over-sensitive. 

Over-sentimental to -service: see OVER-. 


O-verset, sé. [f. OvERsET v.] 

The act or fact of oversetting, in various senses 
ofthe vb.: +a. Overthrow, defeat. Ofs. b. Over- 
turn, upselting, upset. +c. Putting off, postpone- 
ment, Obs. +d. Overload, excess. Obs. @. Print- 
tng. Matter set up in excess of space. 

1456 Sc. Acts Fas. // (2814) 45/2 Quhen ony gret ourset is 
lik to enm on the bordouraris pai think pe Inland men sulde 
be redy in par supple. e/a G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
238 He wald nocht pay, bot geve him delayis and oursettis. 
1470 Hexey Wallace vim. 1628 [The king of France] knew 
rycht weill schortly to wndyrstand The gret supprys and 
ourset off Ingland. a@19x5 Burner Own Ch ek wu, 
321 With this overset of wealth and pomp. .they..became 
lazy and negligent. 1727 PArdp Ouard/ 239, 1.. was over-set 
with the same Sea, under the flat bottom'd Boat, where you 
found me. ‘That was a nals Overset for thee. 1789 
Twinine in Select. Papers 1. Family (1887) 193, L suppose 
you have heard from my brother of my downfall?.. A 
thundering overset—such as might have been felt, I conceive, 
at the Antipodes, 1864 Wrnster, Overse?,..An upsetting; 
rnin; overturn. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Overset.. Print, 
Excess of composition. 1896 A/S. Let. ‘prom printer, We 
had some overset from Feb. number. 

Overset (devaise't), v. f{Over- 7, etc. An 
OF. *oferseltan is not cited: cf. however O1IG. 
ubarsessan, MUG. wbersetzen, to set (any one) over 
(e.g. a river), to set (with), to overburden, oppress; 
some of which senses also oceur in ME.] 


(vans. 
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+1. frans. To oppress; to press hard. Oés. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hot. 51 And pat lond folc hem ouer- 
sette mid felefelde pine. 1398 Turvisa Barth. De PLR. 
xix. (Tollem. MS.), Also ry3tful lordshipe ouersettep not [saz 
opprinit| his subiectis by tyraundes, 1422tr. Secreta Secret, 
Priv, Priv. 182 This Prynee Dermot, Seynge hym-Selfe.. 
hugely ouersette with enemys .. flow oner the See into 
Normandy. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 127, 1 am sa violently 
ouerset be them. 1572 Bossewert. drmorie mm. 59b, The 
harte..whan hee is overset with houndes. 

+2. To overcome, overpower by force or violence, 
overthrow, overwhelm, discomfit. O45, 

1375 Se Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 772 A lyone,.oure- 
set in his mouth hynt me. ¢ 1440 /’rop. Parz, 373/2 Ovyr 
settyn, or ovyr_ comyn, supero, winco. 1470-85 Matoxy 
eirthur xx. xil, To wayte vpon sir launcelot for to ouersette 
hym and to slee hym. 1568 Grarron Chron. 1.116 Ethel- 
fride king of Northumberlande overset the Dritons at the 
Citie of Chester, and forced then to flee. 1618 Bowtox 
Florus (1636) 5: Decius .. over set in the bosome of the 
Valley, tooke upon his own head . .all the wrath of the Gods, 

transf. c14qa0 Hallad, on Hush. \.144 Vet yf that wynd 
Vulturnns ouersette A vyne in heete. 

+b. fig. To overcome (the mind, feelings, etc.). 

1390 Gowen Conf, LL. 218 Thus he, whom gold hath over- 
set, Was trapped in his oghne net. 1423 Jas. | Atagis O. 
Ixxiii, Ourset so sorow had bothe hert and mynd. 1567 
Gude & Godlie 2B, (8. 7.5.) 27 Quhen sadnes hes overset my 
hart. 1698 Norris /ract, Disc. 1V. 99 A Man whose 
Mind is fill'd and overset with these great Ideas. 

3. Tocanse to fail over; lonpset, overturn, capsize ; 
to turn upside down. Now vare. [Oven- 6.] 

isg2 Suaks. Nom. & Fad. us. v. 137 The Barke thy body 
is..the windes thy sighes, Who..will oner set Thy tempest 
tossed body. 1669 Pervs Diary 8 Mar., The King and the 
Duke of Vork went by three in the morning, and had 
the misfortune to be overset;..the King all dirty, but no 
hurt, 1719 Dr For Crasoe 1. v. (1840) 83, 1 overset my raft. 
31755 J. Suenseane Lydia (1769) b1. 110 Rushing forward, 
the] overset the table, the bottles and glasses accompanying 
him in the fall, 1782 Miss Bursey Cecilia vin, v, The 
postilion, in turning too suddenly..overset the carriage. 
1842 M. Resse. Polynesia vi. (1849) 223 Their small vessel 
being overset, hope itself nearly deserted them, 

b. ¢vir. ‘Yo 1urn or fall over, capsize; to be 
overturned, upset. Now rare. 

1641 Kart Monn. ur, Biondi’s Civil Warres \. 4 He was 
like a ship which not fit to beare so great sayle, oversets. 
1707 d.ond. Gaz No. 4305/3 The Hastings.. Struck on the 
Sands, and. .over-set, 1793 Ssraton “dystoue L.. $318 So 
violent a storm of wind, that he thought the house would 
overset, 1899 STEVENSON 7 ra. Cevennes 11 twill assuredly 
topple and tend to overset. 

4. trans. fig. To upset or subvert the order or 
condition of (an instilution, state, or the like); to 
cause to fall into confusion. Now rare, 

1679 Crowne Amd, Statesman t.8 V'le make ‘em glad to 
give me Sea-room enough, or I'le oreset the Kingdnm. 1719 
De For Crusoe i. xix, The sudden Surprize of Joy had over. 
set Nature, and I had dy’d upon the Spot. 1782 Crevecacur 
Lett. 79 ‘heir ancient conguest had been a great detriment 
to them by over-setting their landed property. 1831 Castyie 
Sart, Res. v, A certain Calypso-Island..as it were falsifies 
and oversets his whole reckoning. . 

b. ‘To overturn the normal mental or physical 
condition of (a person); to overcome mentally or 
physically ; to discompose, disorder, ‘ upset’ (the 
stomach, clc.). 

1583 Leg. fip. St. Audrois 1061 His contagious stomack 
Was sa owersett with Burdeous drummake. (1703 Conurrr 
Hiss. Mor. Subj. 195 A glorious appearance from the other 
world has often over-sct the best men. 1824 Miss Feerier 
Iaher. ix, The smell of Lord B.'s boots and shoes was enough 
to overset her, 1861 Texnxvson Let. in Life (1897) 1. xxii. 
476 Krance, 1 believe, overset me, and more especially the 
foul ways and unhappy diet of.. Auvergne, 1870 Dickuns 
i. Drood xiii, The news is sure to overset him. 

c. txtr. To lose one’s balance or ordered con- 


dition; to be upset, fall into disorder, 

1749 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. § Papisis i. (1754) Pref. 
16 You was in Danger of oversetting from a Torrent of 
Popularity and Contempt. 1792 Gouv. Morais in Sparks 
Life & Mrit. (1832) IL. 244 The late constitution of this 
country has overset, 1830 Trexsysox Valtiag Oak 257 
While Nigloms overset, Or lapse from hand to hand. 

+ 5. érans. To set (a surface, a garment, etc.) 
over zith (jewels, ornaments). Obs. [OvER- 8.] 

314.. Tundale (Wagner) 1879 The whylke wer alle over 
sette and dight With besandes of gold and silver bright. 
1755 J. Sueaseare Lydia (1769) 1. 107 As bright as ivory 
overset with sapphires, 

+6. rans, and inir, To put off, postpone. Oéds. 

rgaa tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Brio, 16a That a prynce 
Sholde execute the dynte of Swerde in his enemy. .not ouer- 
settynge the houre of fortune, 1§00-20 Dunuar foeis xe. 
6a The synfull man that all the 3eir our settis, Fra Pasche 
to Pasche, rycht mony a thing for3ettis. 

+7. trans. To lay upon as an impost or burden, 
to impose. Obs. [OveER- 7.] 
exgoo Melusine 301 The trybut that thou hast ouersette 
ypon the penple ohne lord. 
+8. a. To overcharge, assess excessively. b, 
To overload. Os. [OvER- 21, 27.] 

13a Tinpace Erp. Mate, v-vii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 71 
The usurers and publicans..bought in great the emperor's 
tribute, and, to make their most advantage, did overset the 
people. c1645 Mowers Lede, iv. x. 12 Coming (for niore 
frugality) in the common Boat, which was oreset with 
Merchandize, and other passengers, in a thick Fog the 
Vessell turn'd ore, and so many perished, 
+9. a. To pass or get over. b. To set or settle 
over, Obs. [OVER- 5, 1.] 

1536 Beatenven Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 151 Na itil honour 


OVERSET. 


apperis to us quhilkis he& ouirset sa mony strait montanis, 
woddis, fludis, and dangerus firthis of this region. 1649 
Howeut. Pre-cn. Parl. q This fatal black Cloud, which now 
oresets this poor Island, : 

10. To get over (an illness, ctc.), recover from. 
dial, (OVER- 3.] 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ul. 48 This Planctius.. Throw 
sair seikues that tyme... Set him so soir that he micht nocht 
ouirset, To God and nature quhifl he payit his det. 1866 
Brocpen Proviuc. Words Liuc. (FE, D. D.), He has overset 
his last ailment. 1877 VN. I/. Linc. Gloss. 1886 S. 1. 
Line, Gloss. s.¥., I shall have to have some medicine before 
] overset it, It upset me, and she never seemed lo overset it. 

+11. In various uncertain senses, now Ods. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron, cxtv.i, At Lancastre, y® yere of 
Christ then writen, A thousand whole twoo C. and fourty 
mio, And one therto, in Flores as is wryten, And in the ytre 
next after then ouersetten. @1547 SURREY .7nefd iv. 152 
And whiles they raunge to overset the groves. 1622 
Matynes Ane. Law-JJerch. 89 He that dealeth in harter 
must be very circumspect, and the money giuen in barter 
cannot be ouerset. 1729 Capt. W. Wrictreswortn J/5, 
Log-bk. of the Lyell’ 13 Dec, At 1 afternoon overset the 
Sheat Cable in the Hold, then Veered away. 

12. (o:ver-se?) ‘To set wp (type) in exeess. 

1897 W. T. Steap in Review of Rev. Jan. 75/1, 1 have 
arrived at a chronic state of over-setting. On the last day 
of the month a piteous scene of. slaughter takes place. 

Hence O-verset f/.a.; Overse'tting A//. a. (in 
quot. 1436 = off-putting, dilatory); also Over- 
se'tter, one who oversets, ‘fan oppressor. 

3440 Proutp. Parvo. 373/t Ovyrledare {or ovyr settar\, 
oppressor, 1456 Sik G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 243 
And he be lathe, and our settand, and favourable in puny- 
cioun of mysdoaris. 1665 Lovin Occas. Ref. We xi. (1842) 
230 One of those easily over-set Hoats. 

Overse'tting, z//. sh. [f. prec. + -Ixa 1] 
The action of the vb. Ovenset; upsetling; +f op- 
pression ; + off-putting. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ru. xii. (1495) b vj b/2 Thise 
ungellis .. ben free of alle manere oppressynge and ouer- 
settynge, ¢1440 Proms, Pare. 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr 
syltynge of dede or tyme, ovzissie. 1499 Jbid. (ed. Pynson), 

uersettinge, oppressio, 1626 Cart. Satu Virginia 1. 15 
ep the oversetting of their boat. x Mars. Wartney 
Hitherto ix, Augusta Hare told me something .. which nearly 
completed my mental oversetting. 

Over-severe, -severity, elc.: see OVER-. 

Oversew (du-vaisow), v. [OVER- 5.) drans. 
To sew overhand ; to sew together two pieces of 
stuff, by laying them face to face with the edges 
coinciding, and passing the needle through both 
always in the same direction, so that the thread 
between the stitches lies over the edges. Sometimes 
called overhand, overseam, or overcast: see these 
words. In Embroidery,=Overcast v. 7. Hence 
O-versew:ing 7v0/, s/., O-versew:n ffi. a. 

1864 in Wester. 1882 Caucren.p & Sawanrn Dict. Need/e- 
work, Over-sewing, a method of Plain-sewing, otherwise 
known as Seaming, or Top-sewing, and executed somewhat 
after the manner of Over-casting. But the great difference 
between Over-sewing and Over-casting is that the former 
is closely and finely executed for the uniting of two selvedges 
or folds of material, and the latter is very loosely done, and 
only for the purpose of keeping raw edges from ravelling- 
out... In olden times this stitch was known by the name of 
Overhand, 1903 /regashis’ Catal. Jan. 11/1 Six Hand- 
kerchiefs, hemstitched, very small cobweb border and over- 
sewn ornament in the corners. 

+ Oversey’, v. Obs. rare. (Betler oversie.) 
[f. Over- 4, 17+ ME. szjen, OE. sigan, to pass, as 
time: see SIE v,] inv. To pass by, elapse. 

13.. E. EF. Adit. P. B. 1686 Pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat watz a kyng ryche, Quyle seuen sybez were ouer-seyed 
someres I trawe. F 

Oversey, obs. f. Oversea; obs. infl. OVERSEE. 

Overshade (dvaifad), v. [Oven- 8.] 

1. érans. =OVERSHADOW v. 2. 

c100e Ags. Gos. Luke i. 35 pws heahstan miht be ofer 
sceadad fe 1160 é/atton G. ofer-sca:ded ; I ’udg. ohumbrabit]. 
1594 Greene & Looce Lovking-Gl. Wks. (Grosart) XLV. 113 
The hand of mercy ouershead he {the Church's) head. 

2. ‘So cast a shade over; to render gloomy or 
dark ; 10 overshadow, shade. Also adso/. 

1588 Suaks. Jif. 2}. 11 iti. 273 The Elder tree Which ouer- 
shades the mouth of that same pit. 1667 Mitton P. Z.v. 376 
Lead on then where thy Bowre Oreshades. ee Drsvex 
Tyrannie Love 1. i, The mouster of the wood ; O'ershading 
all which under him would grow. 1727 Desacutrers in Paid 
Yrans. XX XN. 323 Plants which are ovesshaded .. cannot 
so well imhibe Air, 1812 Worpsw. Song for Spinning 
Wheel 5 Dewy night o’ershades the ground. 

Jig. $93 Suaks. 3 ‘len. VL, u. vi. 62 Darke cloudy death 
oreshades his heames of life. 1823 Lame Edta Ser. un. Old 
China, A passing sentiment seemed to overshade the brows 
of my companion. 

lence Overshading f//. a. 

1601 Cuester Love's Alart., Diad. \xi, Pleasant ouer- 
shading bowers. 

Overshadow (avaifeedox), « [OE. ofer- 
sceadwian: see Over- 8. So MHG. sder- 
schatewen, MDu. overschaduwen, Goth. ufar- 
skadwjan, all rendering L, obsmbrare in N. T.J 

1. trans. To cast a shadow over; to cover or 
obscure with shadow or darkness, overcloud; 1o 
overshade, shade over. 


¢%000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 7 Seo lyft hi ofer-sceadewude. 
= Luke ix. 34 Da weard senip & ofer-sceadude hig [c 1160 
‘Matton, ofer-scadede). ¢ 1050 Suppl. Aélfric's Voc, in Wr.- 
Wilcker 178/44 Obusbro, ic oferscendewize, 1388 Wyciir 
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Luke ix. 34 A clonde was maad, and ouerschadewide hem, 
1535 Coverpate Baruch v. 8 The woddes & all pleasaunt 
trees shal ouershadowe Esracl. 1600 J. Porvtr. Leo's A/rice 
1x. 345 The moone being overshadowed with clouds. 1791 
Boswet. Johnson 2 Aug. an. 1763, A long narrow paved 
court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. 
1883 S. C, Haut Ketrosp. 11.143 ‘She dark cloud thus early 
cast on her life continued to overshadow it for many years. 

Ag. 189411. Marlorat's Afocalips 5 Wrapped in mysticall 
figures, and overshadowed with images. 1856 Froupk //isé. 
Aug. VL vii. 147 Those misfortunes which were soon tu over- 
shadow her. 1864 Pusey Lect. Danted v. 255 One prophecy 
of woe overshadowed all the later years of David. 

2. To cover or overspread with some influence, 
as with a shadow; to shelter, protect. 

c 82g I esp. Psalter cxxxix. & Dryhten megen haclu minre 
ofersceadwa heafud min in dege gefehtes. 1388 Wye 
Luke i. 3s The Hooly Goost schal come fro ahoue in to thec, 
and the vertu of the Hizeste -chal overschadewe thee. 1578 
Chr, Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 502 Overshadaw me 
in the day of battle. 1662 Stitancit. Orig. Sacn me ve § 2 
lt may seem that when the Divine Spirit did overshadow 
the understanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties. 1859 Sincurton Tenet? IL, 433 The 
queen's high name O'ershadows him. 

3. To tower over so as to cast its shadow over; 
hence, to rise gbove, ‘cast into the shade’, diminish 


the apparent eminenceor importance of. [OvER-1.] 

1581 LamBarde Lfren, ut i. (1388) 327 The anthoritie of 
the undershirife, is ouershadowed by the Shirifes presence. 
r60t Dent Pathe. Heaven 244 Faith and infidilitic. .strine 
to oner-master and ouer-shadow one another, 1611 Sreep 
Theat. Gt. Brit. iv. (1614) 9/2 All their moments .. over- 
shadowed by the height of Beckett's tomh. 1624 Car. 
Ssuru Mirgiia uw. 24 A low pleasant vidley overshaddowed 
in many places with high rocky mountaines. 1870 Dickens 
4. Drood xi, No neighbouring architecture of lofty pra- 
portions had arisen to oversliadow Staple Inn. @ 186z Becki. 
Crotdiz. (3873) IE. i. g2 It was natural that the Crown, com- 
pletely overshadowed by the great barons, should turn for 
aid ta the Church. 

4. To shade or darken loo much. [Oven- 27.] 

164z Furrer Moly & Prof Stow. xx. 348 If Authours in 
painting his deeds do not overshadow them, to make them 
blacker than they were. 

llence Oversha'dowed ///. a@.; 
shadow si. rare; Oversha'dower. 

1618 Bacon Let. fo Atag 2 Jan. in Cabade (1654) 9 Na op- 
pressors of the people, na overshadowers of the Crown, 1849 
Shirtcy 4, 22 The period..was an overshadow el 
one in British history, 1895 McLean Gosp ta Psatins 330 
Round abont it, not a literal overshadow of mountains. 1878 
Mozuy £ss. 1. Cartyle’s Cromwell 262 A man,. who 
always would be his rival and overshadower. 

Oversha‘dowing, 7/. 5). [f. prec. +-1nc 1) 
The action of the vb. OVERSHADOW. 

1388 Wretrr Yas. i. 17 The fadir of liztis, anentis whom is 
noon other chaungyng, ne overschadewyng of reward. 1665 

« Spexcer Made. Preph. Pref., That the Minds of Holy 

len should conceive (like the Virgin Mary) by the scle 
overshaduwings of the Holy Ghost. 1860 Pusey Win 
Proph, 326 The visible kingdom of God... underwent an 
almost total eclipse hy the overshadowing of earthly power. 

Oversha‘dowing, A//.¢. (-inc2.] 9 ‘That 
overshadows. [lence Oversha‘dowingly aid/7'., in 
an overshadowing manner. 

1667 Minton P. £. vu. 165 My overshadowing Spirit and 
might with thee I send along. 1801 Soutnry aladéa vir. 
avuli, Large as the hairy Cassuwar Was that o'ershadowing 
Bird. 1824 Laxpor /mag. Conv., Southey §& Porson Wks. 
1853 1. 81/2 Which rarely happens tu literary men over. 
shadowingly great, 1856 Stan.ev Sfuad & fad. viii. (7858) 
319 Those mysterious hills, which close every caster view 
with their overshadowing height. 

+Overshadowy, a. Oés.  [f. OveRsHapow 
+-Y.) Having the quality of overshadowing. 

16or Hottano /iny 1.474 The Fig tree, which hath her 
Figs aboue the leaf, because it is so large and ouershadowie. 

+ Oversha‘ke, 7. Os. [OvER- 4, 27.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To shake off or away; to dispel. 

o KR, Brusne CAvon, (1810) 224 pe Juerie misferd, per 
tresorie ouerschaken. c¢1g1z Wloccteve De Neg. Prine. 
1635 Whan hir luste is ouerschake, And pere-with wole hir 
Jouesheteasswage. 1530 Patscn.649/2, | overshake,se secons. 

b. intr. To become shaken off, pass away, abate. 

1412-20 Lyvoc. Chron. Trey i, xiii. (1513) H vj b/2 Wherfore 
I rede to let ouershake All heuynesse. aigig — Verple of 
Glas 614 Alas when wil pis turment ouershake Jv. 7. over- 
slake]? 

2. trans. To shake overmuch. [OVER- 27.] 

1634 W. Tirwuvt tr, Balsac’s Lett. 40 The Pope, a hody 
over-shaken, and trembling with age. 

O-ver-sha‘rp, z. (OvER- 28.] Too sharp, 
excessively sharp. ence O-ver-sha'rpness. 

1477 Norton Ord. Ach. v. in Ashm. Theatr. Chen Brit. 
(1652) 73 Abhominable sower, Over-sharpe, too hitter. 1586 
T.B La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1589) 503, k would not that 
fathers should be over-sharpe and hard to their children. 
1795 Seward Anecdotes 111. 38 They... were not over-sharp 
in discovering the intrigues and artifices. 1 T.L, De 
Vine in Afoxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 404 The superior 
beauty of over-sharp hair-lines. 

O-ver-shave. U.S. Ashave or drawing-knife 
nsed by coopers for shaping the backs of barrel- 
staves. 1875 in Knicur Died. Mech. 

Overshelving, -shepherd: see OvER- 1, 2. 

Overshine (-foin), v. (OL. oferscinan: see 
Over- 7, 8. So OHG. tidarskinan, MUG. tiéber- 
Schinen, Du. overschijnen.] 

1. /raus. To shine over or upon, to illumine. 

971 Blicki. Hom. 129 Nexs na pat an pat bet leoht pa 
dune ane oferscineb..ac eac swylce..pa burh. c100e Ags. 


also O'ver- 


OVERSHOOT. 


' Gosf. Matt. xvii. 5 Beorht-wolcn hig ofer-scean. 1593 SuaKs. 
3 ffen. EZ, i. 38 That wee .. Should notwithstanding 
toyne our Lights together, And oner-shine the Earth, as 
this the World. asgrx Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 FV. goo 
It kindled in Me heavn'ly Flame, I felt it gently over-shme 
my Breast. 1832 draser’s Mag. V1. 392 A ruddy stin was 
overshining his face. 

2. To surpass in shining, to outshine ; chieily fg. 
To surpass or excel in some quality. [OveR- 22.] 

1588 Suaks. 774 ol. 1 i. 317 (Qa) That. . Dost ovuershine the 
gallant’st Dames of Rome. c1g90 Greene Jr, Bacon i. 139 
And ouer-shine the troupe of all the maides. 1643 Trav 
Comm, Ger, xxxviio 11 Others precellencies, whereby we 
are over-shined, 1827 Caruvin Geen Rout, Ih. 66 She 
would so gladly. have. .overshone many a female dignitary. 

Ifence Overshining z/. sé. 

1587 Gorpixe De Mornay iii, 30 Like as the Moone shineth 
not, but by the ouershining of the Sunne vpon her. 
Over-shipboard to Over-shirt: see OvVEn-. 
O-vershoe (-fi2, 54. [Over Se; ef. Du. 

overschoe, Ger. wberschuh.] A shoe of india-rubber, 

felt, or other material, worn over the ordinary shoe 
as a protection from wet, dirt, cold. ete, 

3851 Mervin hale viii. 42 Hat, coat, and overshoes 
were one by one removed. 1862 Cata/, /aternat, Exhib. VW. 
axvil. 55 The Kensington Golosh, or solid leather over-shoe. 
1882 Century May. XXIV, 842/2 The peasants are bundles 
done up in fur caps, coats, and avershoes. 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (duvaifié2.,_ adi. 
far. [orig. two words: see OVER Aref. 3.) OF 
water, mud, etc.: So deep as to cover the shoes, 
shoe-deep; hence, /o be, yo, run over-shoes, eg. 
in water, or fy. in any course or enterprise. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Tduse (Arb) 75, | heseech them to looke 
to their footing, that rnu overshooes in al these vanities. 
1§90 SHAKS. Com. Are. mii. 166 A man may got oucreshoves 
in the grime of it. (1778 Isrann Axcett Drary (1897, 31 bt 
cleared off in the night with Snow about over Shoe. 1891 
T. Harny Jess (1900) 35 ‘1 The result of the rain had Leen 
to flood the lane over-shoe, (See other examples, a 155s— 
1677, >. OVER Prep. 3.) 

Overshoot Geet v. [OVER- 13, 4. £57, 
22, 23, 27. Cl MHG. sderschiegen, Ger. ttber- 
Schiessen, Du. overschietent.] 

L. trans, Vo shoot, dart, run, or pass beyond 
(a point, limit, stage, etc.). 

1369 Cuavetr Dethe Gdaunache 383 The houndes had 
ouershette hyin alle And were vpun a defaulte y-fialle. 1592 
Snaks. len « ald. 680 The purblind hare, ., ta oucr-shut 
his troubles, How he outruns the wind, and with what cate, 
He crankes and crosses with a thousand doubles. 17ss J. 
Suenseare Asdia (1769) Ul. 94 Dogs, who running Aeeter, 
over-shoot their game. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
HI, The first. stage of inflammation..must have heen over- 
shot jn the violence of the action, 1885 Jaw Ftes LAXX. 
1353/2 In consequence of the train overshooting the platform, 

tb. Vani, Yo sail past (a port, cte.). Ods. 
ers6s Sir J. flawkins's ond Voy. fo WU. tad. in Arb. 

Garner Vo113 A Spaniard, whe told him how far off he was 

from Rio de la Hacha: which, because he would not over- 

shoot, he anchored that night again. 1599 Hakiuvi bey, 

Hf. 1. 106 Wee were short 80 miles of the place, whereas we 

thought wee had beene ouershot hy east fiftie miles, 1ga1 

Lond, Gaz. No. 4912/2 This Vessel. shath over-shot her Port. 

1803 .VaralChrou.¥X. 160 She avershot her port inthe night. 
te. To pass over (a period of time); to allow 


(time) to pass by. Ods. 

1584 MonrcomERm Cherrie & Slad 556 Persawis thou 
nocht guhat precious tyme Thy slewthing dois ouirschute ? 
1610 Wiunet ffexrafla Dan. 312 The first beginning right, 
ouershoote the 70 weeks. @1617 Bayne Lect. (1634) 206 If 
wee have overshot time wherein wee might have saved 
some twenty pound matter, what a griefe is it to be so 
overshot? 

2. To shoot a missile, etc., over or above (the 
mark or thing aimed at) and so to miss; to shoot 
beyond ; also, of the missile: To pass over or 
beyond (the mark). 

In quot. a 1400-s0 the sense is uncertain: perh. = &f tho 
over-shoot (the) i ote 


h 
[2 1400-50 A devander 1767 (Dubl. MS.) Vf pou shote oucr 
sheet pou shendes pi flayne.) a 1548 Haty Cérou., flea. h/t 
18h, Their enemyes discharged their ordinaunce.. and ouer- 
shot them. 1555 Even Decades 108 So tu ouershute them 
that none myght he hurt therby. «1674 Crarknpon // ist. 
Keé. 1x. $39 [They] discharged their Cannon at them, but 
over-shot them. 1897 Chicago Advance 9 Sept. 327/3 This 
charge goes wide from the mark. It hits some, but it over- 
shoots the body. 
b. jig. esp. in overshoot the mark, to go or yen- 
ture too far, or farther than is intended or is proper. 

1588 Fraunce Latuiers Log. Ded., See how farre | have 
overshot my marke. 1670 Mitton Aust, Ang. Wks. 1738 
HL. 5 In this, Diana overshot her Oracle. 1702 Hag. Theo- 
parast, 303 Vhe greatest fault of a penetrating wit is not 
coming short of the mark hut overshooting it. 1835 Browninc 
Paracelsus Vv. 135 Your cunning has o’ershot its aim. 1871 
Freeman /Zist. ss, Ser. 1. vii. (1875) 196 We have somewhat 
overshot our mark in order to complete the history of the 

' English dominion in France. 
'  @, absol. (lit, and fig.) 

1625 Markuam Souddiers Accid. 9 The hindmost must.. 
shoot their fellowes before through the heads, or els will 
overshoot. 1733 Pore #ss. Avan nt. 89 But honest Instinct 
comes a volunteer, Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit. 
1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 330/1 If | happened to overshoot 
I was bound to bag a heifer. 

| &. Zo overshoot oneself; to shoot over or beyond 
one’s mark; to go farther than one intends in any 
course; to overreach oneself, miss one’s mark by 


| going too far; to exaggerate; to fall a 
-2 


OVERSHOOTING. 


xsjo Paiscr. 649/2, I never wyste wyseman overshote 
hymmselfe- thus sore. 1538 Cromwets in Merriman 1. 4 
Lett, (1go2) IT. 165. x6xx Bune Sransi Pref. 1 He 
was the first in a maner, that put his hand to write Com. 
mentaries..and therefore no maracile, if he overshot him- 
selfe many times. 5678 Norris Colt. Aisc. (1699) 84 So 
th’ eager Hawk makes sure of’s prize, Strikes with foll 
might, but over-shoots himself and dyes. 1748 Ricuarpson 
Clarissa (1785) 1V. 214 And there she stopt; having almost 
overshot herself; as 1 designed she should, 1831 Carivie 
Sart. Res. wu. x. (ad fin.), His irony has overshot itself; we 
see through it, and perhaps through him. 

+b. fig. To be oversHot: to have overshot one- 
self, to be wide of the mark; to be inistaken, 
deceived, or in error. Oés. 

1535 CromweLe in Merriman Life & Led#. (1902) Ih. 44 Ye 
ar farre overshotte. 1584 R, Scot Discow. Witcher. xiv. 
¥. 11886) 306 Even wise and learned men hereby are shame- 
fullic overshot. rg99 Suans. //en, 17, 1 vii 134 "Lis not 
the first time you were oner-shot. 1656 Juanes edu. Christ 
20 Then are they much overshot and deeply to be blamed, 
who..harden thetr hearts against Gods. .calling. 

+4. fg. To shoot too hard, utter (a word) too 
violently, throw out or allow lo escape unguardedly. 

1s49 CovernaLn, etc. Hrasm, Par.2 John 53 As whan by 
occasion we onershote a worde agaynste oure frende, whiche 
we are sory for by and by that it ouer shot us. 1621 Berion 
alnat. Med, viii. 1. (1651) 325 A word overshot, a blow in 
choler, a game at tables..may inake us equal in an instant. 

5. ‘To push or drive beyond the proper limit. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Core Barthel, Anat. u. vii. 109 Least 
in the Contractions of the Heart, the Valves being forced 
beyond their pitch and overshot, should be unable to retain 
the Blood. 1795 Herscuet in #44 Srans. LAXXV. 392 
‘This method will even throw back the figure upon the dial, 
if it shonld have heen overshot a little. 

6. ‘Yo shoot or dart over or above. 

239774 Harte (T.), High rais'd on fortune's hill, new Alpes 
he sptes, O'ershoots the valley which beneath him lies. 1784 
Cowrrr Task 1. 496 While yet the beams Of day-spring 
overshoot his humble nest. 1889 G. Merenun Ballads & 
#.rrg She, with the plunging lightnings overshot. 

+7. intr. To shoot or rush down from above, Oés. 

¢xg00 Destr. Tray 7620 \ thondir with a thicke Rayn.. 
Onershotyng with shoures thurgh pere shene tentres, 

+8. ¢raus. ‘To surpass in shooting. Obs. 

3628 F. Grevin Sédney (1652) §5 [Sir Philip] over-shoots 
his father-in-law in bisown bow. 16730. Heywooo Diaries, 
ete. (1882) 1. 357 Who knows but god may overshoot the 
devil in his oun bow. F 

9. ref. Toexhaust oneself with toomuch shooting. 

1883 Cot. How ro in Simes 26 July 7/6, | think, perhaps, 
there was a little conspiracy..to offer us so much practice 
that we should overshoot ourselves. 

10. érais. To shool too much over (a moor, ete.) 
so as to deplete it of game. [OvER- 27.] 

1884 Vanch. Exam. xy Aug. 5/3 Disease, together with 
overshooting by greedy lesnees, had played such havoc with 
ihe moors. 

llence Overshoo'ting v/. sh, and ff/. a. 

a 3586 Stonny Arcadia v. (1622) 452 ‘To require you, nol 
to hane an ouershooting expectation of mee. 1795 Hekscttee 
in Phd. Trans. LAXXY. 392 The point of the angle sinking 
down between the two teeth..prevents their overshooting. 
1899 Paily News 4 Sept. 6/5 The canse of the accident was 
the overshooting of the points, owing to the driver not 
pulling up in tine, 

Ovver-sho'rt, @  [Over- 28.] Too short. 
tb. as adv. Very abruptly. So O-ver-shortly 
adw., too shortly, too brietly. 

13.. Cursor M. 12399 Pe knaue pat pis timber fett Heild 
noght graithli his mett, Bot voer scort [2 ». schort} he broght 
naire. 1§38 Starkey Angland i. 162 Wherfore me thynke 
you passe them oner-sehortly. 3587 Gotptnc Ve Alornay 
xx. 318 Here they stoppe onershort euerychone of them. 
1704 Swiet 7. 7nd Wks. 1760 1.91. 3899 A. Batrour So 
Arms i.8 A steed some two sizes overshort for his long legs. 

O:ver-sho'rten, v. [Oven- 27.] ‘rans. To 
shorten too much. 

3642 Fucrer Holy & Prof St... xxi. 353 To maintain his 
just Prerogative, that as it be not outstretched, so it may 
not he overshortned. 

Overshot (dvarfpt), a. (sh.) [In origin the 
same as Ovensnort /f/. a., with change of stress.] 

1. Driven by water shot over from above. 

Overshot wihecl, a waterwheel turned by the force of water 
falling upon or near the top of the wheel into buckets placed 
round the cireumference. Overshot mili, a mill to which 
the power is supplied by an overshot wheel, 

3535 Surv. Vorksh. Monast. in Vorksh. Archaol. Frul. 
(1886) 1X, 209 Item there is a litle overshot mylne goynge 
wa litle water. /6éd. 328 Item the ouershot water myIne 
hardhy the gate. 1673 Ki. Brown Trav. Germ, (1677) 164 
An Overshot-whvel in the Earth, which moves the fares 
ta pump out the Water. ¢rgro Cetia Frennes Diary (1888) 
227 They have only the mills wet are overshott. 1805 R. W, 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. Plate xiv, An overshot water-wheel 
fourteen feet diameter. 

2. Supplied or ‘fed’ from above: see quot. 

1884 Knicur Dict. Alech. Suppl, Over-shot Separator 
(Agric.), one in which the sheaf grain is fed into the threshing 
machine above the cylinder. 

B. sé. The stream of water which drives an 
overshot wheel. 

1759 SMEATON in Pit, Traxs. LT, 138 An overshot, whose 
height is equal to the difference of level, between the point 
where it strikes the wheel and the level of the tail-water. 

Oversho't, #//.2. [pa. pple. of OversHooT v.] 

1. Shot or forced over or across a surface, etc. 

3797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav, (ed. 2) IE. Ixxxiii, 328 This 
earthquake gave birth to law suits. . between the proprictorsof 
the overshooting and the possessors of the overshot earth, 

2. Carried too far or to excess ; exaggerated. 


B24. 


1974 Mao. D’Anrtav Early Disry (x889) 1. 324 He pre. | 
sented his plate to me, which, when I declined, he had not 
the over-shot politeness to offer all round, 

3. Intoxicated. s dang. 

1605 Marston, etc. Lastward Ho w.i, Death! Colonel, 

I knew you were overshot. be F 

4. Said of a partially dislocated fetlock joint, in 
which the upper bone is driven over or in front of 
the lower bones. 

188: Times 18 Jan. 12/t ‘The horse was suffering from an 
overshot fetlock joint, which was incurable. 1897 Daily 
Vews 26 Mar. 7/2 The fetlocks were only overshot. 

5. Waving the upper jaw projecting beyond the 
lower. 

1885 in C. Scott Shecp.farming (1886) 196 The skull of the 
collie should be quite flat and rather bread, with..mouth 
the least bit overshot. 

6. Of the leaves of Juugermaniie: see quots. 

1884 K. E, Gornen in Aneyed, Brit. XVI. 67/2 Overshot 
leaves .. are those in which the anterior margin, turned 
towards the vegetati¥e point of the stem, stands higher than 
the posterior one, and thus the anterior margin of each leaf 
overlaps the posterior margin of the leaf which stands before 
it. /éfd., If the growth of the upper side preponderates, 
then we have the overshot, in the opposite case the undershot 
mude of covering. 

Overshroud,7. 7. sp/.6 -schroud. [OvEn- 
8.) ¢rans. To cover over as with a shroud. 

1513 Dovoias +Exeis xt. xt. 139 Persand the ayr wyth 
body all ourschrond And dekkyt in a watry sabill eclond. 
192 Brion (tess of Pembroke's Loue (1879) 23/1 What 
shadowes here doe ouershroade the cie? 

+ Orvershut, sé. Ods. rare. [for overshoot] 
That which shoots over or overhangs. 

1630 K. Fohnson’s Ningd, & Comme, 120 The residue (of 
Jamdy Isle] is inclosed with high and horrible overshuts of 
Rocks. 

Overshut, obs. form of OVERSHOOT v 

Over-sick, etc.: see OVER- 28. 

+ O-ver-si:de, s. Obs. [f. Oven. + Sipe sé.: 
properly two words.] Upper or superior side. 

1398 Truvisr Barth. De Po Rox. i. (Add. MS. 27944) 
Water .. resteth nevere of meuyng til the ouere syde therof 
be euyn. 1479 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 
20 The saide grounde conteyneth. .at the ovirsyde in breede, 
«»¥j yerdes ane ynche lakk, ande at the nebere syde v yerdes, 
halfe yerde and halfe quarter. ¢31§30 Lp. Berners si rtd. 
fyt. Bryt. cix. (1814) 320 Than King Alexander rode on 
the ouer side of King Emendus, and the Duke of Britaine 
on the other side, 1691 tr. Haedlianse’s Journ, Naples 263 
The one of them having rudely thrust the Fryer to the over- 
side of the Street, the other laid hold upon the Basket. 

Overside, aa. anda. [Short for over the side : 
cf, OVERBOARD. J 

A. adv, (davaisaitd), Over the side of a ship 
(into the sea, or into a lighter or boat). 

1889 Lugineer 13 Sept. 232 The bulk of the cargo..is dis- 
charged overside into lighters. 1896 Daily Nervs 19 Oct. 4/6 
‘The proposed agreement as to nnloading ‘overside’ in the 
Port of London. 

B. adj. de'vaisoid). Effected over the side of 
a ship; unloading or unloaded over the side into 
lighters ; discharging over the side. 

3884 Law Times Rep. 12 Jan. 580/1 The consignee de- 
manded overside delivery into lighters. 1895 Patly Ted. 
15 Keb. 3/1 No overside work is being carricd on in the 
docks, 13 Westin, Gaz. 23 Nov. ns When the Dock 
Company obtained their charter, the right for barges to over- 
side delivery of goods was specially reserved. 

Oversight (drvaisait), 55. [Oven- 7, 5.) The 
action of oversecing or overlooking. 
1. Supervision, superintendence, inspection; charge, 

care, Management, control. 

13.. Cursor AM. 27094 (Cott.) To min on his oner-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right. 3413 fer. Sozvde (Caxton 1483) 
Ww. xxxiv. 83 The shyrreue sholde hane the pryncipall ouer- 
sight for to sce and knowe that eneriche doo his denoyre, 
3526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 108 ‘Yo haue the ouer- 
sysht & instrucyon of nouyces. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. 

Mag. 1. xii. (1739) 23 The smallest Precinct was that of the 
Parish, the oversight whereof was the Preshyters work. rzaa 
Sewet //ist, Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 23, L have been fain to 
trust the oversight and correction of my work toothers. 1887 
Asp. Bexson in 77ves 23 Mar. 11/5 The episcopal oversight 
of the clergy and congregatiuns. .in Palestine. | 

+b. An examination, review, survey. Ods. 
1gs0 Hoover (¢é#/e) An oversighte and deliberacion vyppon 
the holy prophet Jonas. 

2. The fact of passing over without seeing ; 
omission or failure to see or notice, inadvertence. 

3477 Rolls of Parlt. Vi. 176/1 Youre seid suppliant, of 
grete oversight of him self and simplenesse, did and com- 
mitled ayenst youre Highnes grete tresons and offences. 1549 
Coverpats, ete. Frasm, Par. 714, 2 Suche faultes as were 
therin eyther by the printers neglygence or myne ouersyght. 
3676 Vempie Let. to Ambassadors France Wks. 1731 Il. 406 
Tt is all rather owing to Oversight, than to any ill Intention. 
1868 K. Epwarps Aadegh 1. xxv. 600 A similar piece of over- 
sight had befallen one of the captains. 

b. An instance of this; a mistake of inadvertence. 

1631 Dial, on Laws Eng. w. xiii. (1638) 135 He shall 
answer as well for an untruth in any such clerk as for 
an oversight. 5666 Pepys Diary 31 Jan., There being 


several horrible oversights to the prejudice of the King. 


| 
| 


1748 Anson's t’ey. Introd. 6 In so complicated a work, some 
oversights must have been conmmitted, 1865 Licntroor Gad. 
(1874) ter It [the omission] may have been an oversight. 
tence + Oversight 7. ifr, to commit an 
oversight. Obs. norce-wd, 
3613 F, Roparts Aev. of Gesp. 143 (To Rdr.) The Printer | 
hath faulted a little; it may be the author ouersighted more. , 


OVERSKIPPING. 


+ Oversi‘le, v. Os. Chiefly. Sc. Also 6 -syle. 
{f. Oven- 8, 1 (4) + stle, syle, obs. forms of Crit v.] 

1, frans. To cover over; Lo conceal, hide. 

21810 Dotcias A. Hart it. xxxix, My solace sall 1 sleylie 
thus oursyle|rfes begyle, qubyle} 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 
1. 359 Wodis wyld, And ron and roche with mony rammall 
outsyld. 1584 Hunson Du Bartas’ Judith». in Syloester’s 
Wks, (1621) 695 Ere | my inalice cloke or oversile. 

2. To obscure or dim the physical or mental 
sight; hence, lo blind mentally, delude, beguile. 

€1560 A. Scort Pocus (S. T. S.) tit. 40 Be the wy that all 
the warld wrocht, Maist witt hes hie that moniest owrsylis. 
ar Montoomeri Cherrie & Stac 418 Fuil-haist ay al- 
maist ay Ouirsylis the sicht of sum. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 1. 
34 Sathan,thoa Prince of darknesse, hast so oner-sylled the 
dimmed eies of their wretched soules. 

3. ? To overtop, exceed, surpass. 

1584 Hunson Du Bartas’ Frdith vin Syloester’s Wks. 
(:621)693 The height and beanty did surpass, And overseilde 
the famous work of Pharie, I¢ hewn Temple. 

Hence + Oversi‘ling v/. sd., overarching, arched 
roof; ffl. a., overarching, covered in. 

1632 Lirncow fray, vt. 267 ‘The onersilings loaden with 
Mosaick warke. /éfa, x. 440 Faire Arbors, spacious oucr- 
siling walkes, and incorporate Trees ofinterchanging growths. 

Oversilent, -silver, -simple: see OVER-. 

+ Oversi't,v. Obs. [OE. ofersitlan: see OVER- 
1,4,2. Cf. MHG., Ger, stbersitcen, Du. oversitten.] 

1. /rans. To sit over or upon; lo oceupy, possess. 

6825 esp. Psalter Wiii. 4 Forton sehde ofersetun |Z. 
occnpaverunt] sawle mine. ¢888 K. Aiurren Beth. xviii. 
31 Pone masstan hafd sx oferseten. ¢1z05 Lay. 8035 For 
avere to ure line we majen ouer-sitten fis lond. 

2. To refiain, abstain, or desist from; to omit. 

Beowulf (Z.) 684 Ac wit on niht sculon secge ofer-sittan. 
Jbid, 2528 Per ic wid pone gud-flogan gylp ofer-sitte. ¢ 000 
AEitreic Gram. xivii. (2) 276 Superstdco, ic ofersitte, 2303 
R. Brunne //andi. Synne 10284 3yf pou forgete or oner- 
syttes Tyme of housel pat pou weyl wytes. c14g0 Prop. 
Parv, 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr syttynge of dede or 
tyme, oveissio. 1456 Six G, Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 132, 
Vmay noche tak it agayne..gif I oursytt ony quhile. 

3. franus. Yo sit over or above, preside over, 

1587 GotunG De Wornay iii. 31 His power and pronidence 
ouersitting them from aboue. nae 

O-versi:ze, sé. [OvER- 29 d.) A size in excess 
of the proper or ordinary size. 

1849 W. A. Scorr in Vat. Preacher Mar., A statue placed 
in an elevated niche, that must be cul somewhat ronghly 
and of a proportioned oversize to produce the proper. effect, 

t O:versi'ze, v.1 Ofs. [OveER- 22 b, 26.] 

1. “rans. Vo execed in size. 

1615 G. Sanovs 7'ravels 1. 3 | People) bred in a mountanous 
countrey, who are generally obseroed to ouersize those that 
dwell on Jow Jeuels. /é/d. 63 Little copped caps..he the 
greatest that weareth the greatest, the Mufties excepted, 
which ouer-sizes the Emperonrs. 

2. To increase (something) beyond the usual 
size; lo make too large. 

3648 Negail Apol. 41 They have..bronght ina Garrison 
of strangers, and laid aside or over-sized the ordinary Guard. 
1688 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 70 His error in oversizing 
the eight bells he has cast. 

Oversize, 7.2 [f. Over- 8, 274+ Size v.2] 

+1. trans. ‘To size over, cover over with size. Obs. 

x6oa Suaxs. //am. u. ii. 484 And thus o're-sized with 
coagulate gore. 

2. (azer-si'ze) Vo size too much. z 

1878 Aenev Photogr. (1681) 167 A great point is the 
selection of the paper. It will be found advantageous to 
use rather a porous kind, not over-sized. am 

ITence O:ver-si-zing vd/, s6., excessive sizing. 

1884 Waneh. Exam. 5 Sept. 4/6 Resolutions were.. passed 
against Ube over-sizing of cotton yarns. 1900 Daily News 
io Ang. 2/1 ‘The defect in the cloth was due to over-sizing. 

O-versi‘zed (sires shifting), Af/.@.  [f. Over- 
size sé.+-kD2,] Over or above the normal size, 
abnormally large. 

3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxL (1836) 274 Can read ordinary 
over-sized print. 1869 Coteriwcr Afem, Acdéle V1. 310 The 
parish was a country one, not over-sized. 1885 E. D, Gerarp 
Waters Hercules xii, An undersized man or an oversized boy. 

Overskim : see OvER- 9. 

+ Overski'p, 2. Ols. [Over- 5, 13.] 

1. frais. ‘Yo skip or jump lightly over. 

rg58 Puagr fncid vi. Rj, Whan first that fatal! horse 
our contrey walls did ouerskippe. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
Pref. iii. § 2 Neither seeke yee to ouer-skip the fold. 

2. fig. To ‘skip over’, pass over without notice, 
omit, pretermit. 

3369 Cusucer Dethe Blaunche 1208 Many a worde 1 
ouer skipte In my tale. xgga-go tr. A/igdcn (Rolls) V. 65 
Mareis Aurelius Antonius. .oversckippede not eny kynde of 
lecchery. 1526 Pilger. vee (W. de W. 1531) 179 Ouer- 
skyppyng many wordes y! pleased hym not. 160a Narcissus 
(1893) 404 How can I overskippe To speake of love to stich 
acherrye lippe? 1605 Snaks. Lear 1. vi, 113. 1675 Art 
Contentnt. \ xv. (1684) 180 Not..confin'd 10 some few 
particular persons, and wholly overskipping the rest. 

absol, 1607 Row.axus Famous Hist. 55 Tell me .. In 
reading rashly, if 1 over-skip. i — 

3. ‘To overleap ; to go beyond in skipping. rare. 

1628 Gauir Pract. The. (4629) 89 We would faine ouer- 
skip enen Nature in her seuerall passages. F 

Hence + Overski-pper, one who overskips or 
omits; tOverski-pping z4/.5d., omission. Ods. 

3377 Laxct. P. PZ B. xu 302 In be santer seyth danyd to 
ouerskippers. ¢1440 Yacob’s Well 108 In syncopyng, in 
onyr-skyppyng, in omyttyng. 31582 T. Watson Centurie of 
Loue \xxx. Poems (Arb.) 116 ‘Vransilition or oner skipping 
of number by rule and order, as from 1 to 3, 5, 7, and 9. 


OVERSKIRT. 


O-verskirt, [Over- 8 @] An outer skirt; 
a second skirt, worn over the skirt of a dress. 

1883 Pailad. Press 7 June 4 Underskirt concealed, or very 
nearly concealed, by a light overskirt, 1884 M. E. Winkins 
in Harper's Mag, Oct. 788/1 There wasa green under-skirt, 
and a brown over-skirt. 

Over-slaek, -slander, ete.: see OvER-. 

+Orverslaht. Ofs. [Oven- 1: ef. OF. sleaht 
= slege stroke: cf. OVERSLAY.] = OVERSLAY. 

e1175 Lam, Hom, 87 Pet heo sculden. amerki mid pan 
blode hore dren and hore ouersleaht. /4/e. 127 Mid his 
llode we senlea.. pa postles and bet ouerslaht of ure huse.. 
bisprengan. 

+Oversla‘ke, 7. Ols. [f. Over- 4+S Lake 2] 
intr. To slacken off, become allayed or quenched. 

¢1400 Laud Troy B&, 3112 Mff thow haue cause suche dole 
to make, Lete it passe and ouer-slake ! a xqrg [see Over- 
SHAKE tb). 


Overslaugh (évaislp\, sd. Also 8 -slagh, 
-slaw. [ad. Du. overs/ag, f. overs/aan (see next) ; 
or (in sense 1) from the Eng. vb.] 

1. Aft. The passing over of one’s ordinary turn 
of duty in consideralion of being required for a 


duty which takes precedence of it. 

1772 Simes ASM, Guide Diet. s.v., The three blanks Jina 
form of Roster} shew where the oversérghs take effect. 1777 
— Mitt. Course 25 The Nature of a‘Vable for Overslaghs. 
1785 J. Wittissson Llem. MWilit, Arrangemt, V1. Notes 
51 Ina roster, therefore, of eight columns, the smaller corps 
will be allowed two overslaughs. (This everséangh in a 
Dutch expression signifying to leap, or skip over.) 1802 
in James Milt, Dict. 1859 AWnusketry fnstr, clrmy 8. 
3868 Reenl. §& Ord. Army ? 837 When an Officer’s tour of 
duty comes along with other duties, he is detailed for that 
duty which has the precedence, and he is to reeeive an 
overslaugh for any cies duties. rg01 AVvng's Regulations 
2 243 When an officer is on duty, he will receive an ‘ over- 
slaugh ® for all other duties which may come to his turn, 

Jig. 1857 Gex. P. Tnomeson sl dé A dt. (1858) 1. xii. 45 In 
something of this kind it is, that the Workiag Classes should 
look for what soldiers call their ‘overslaugh ’', or compensa- 
tion for extra duty done. aoe 

2. U.S. A bar or sand-bank which impedes the 
navigation of a river; sfec. that on the Hudson 
River below Albany. 

1776 C. Carrote Fral. Wiss. Cavade in B. Mayer Alert, 
(1845) 42 Having passed the overslaw, had a distinet view 
of Albany. 1796 Morse Aster. Geeg. 1.479 Ship naviga: 
tion to Albany is iaterrupted Ly a aumher Wi idandy, bor 8 
miles below the city, called the Overslaugh. 1860 Bartietr 
Dict. Amer., Overstangh. A bar, in the marine languaz,e 
of the Dutch. The overslaugh in the Hudson river, near 
Mbany, oa which steamboats and other vessels often tna 
aground, is, I believe, the only locality to which this term is 
now applied among us. 

Overslaugh (6 vorsl9),v. [ad. Du. overslaan 
to pass over, omit, pass by, f. over- OVER- 5 + 
slaan to strike ; Ger. tiberschlagen.] 

1, éraus. To pass over, skip, omit. a. A/¢/, To 
pass over, skip, or remit the ordinary turn of duty 
of an officer, a company, etc., in consideration of 
his (or its) being detailed on that day for a duty 
which takes precedence. 

The officer does the higher duty, and skips his turn for the 
lower, which is taken by him whose turn comes next. 

1768 Simes A/réit, Dict. [not in ed. 1, 1766] Overslagh, 
originally derived from the Dutch language, signifies to ship 
owr, For instance, suppose four battalions [ete.}.. Tf, in 
the Buffs, the second Captain is duiag duty of Deputy-ad- 
jutant-general, and the fourth and seventh Captain in the 
King’s are acting, one as Aid-de-Camp, the other as Brigade- 
major, the common duty of these three Captains mist be 
overslaghed; that is, equally divided among the other cap- 
tains. A sketch of the table formed for this purpose may 
--help still further to explain the term overslagh. 1777 — 
Afidtt, Course 128 Captain C,.. having leave of absence is 
overslaghed. 1979 in Carr. G. Smitu J/i2/4, Dict, 1802 in 
James AGU¢, Dict. 

b. U.S. To pass over in favour of another, as 
in nomination to an office ; also, generally, to pass 
over, omit consideration of, ignore. 

1846 in WV. Vork Com. Adv. 21 Oct. (Bartlett), Tr was found 
that public opinion would aot be reconciled to overslaughing 
‘Taylor, and he was nominated. 1848 NL Mork Courier wv 
fing. Oct. tibid.), The attempt to overslangh officers entitled 
to rank in the highest grade ia the service, is abont to be 
tepeated in a somewhat different way in a lower grade. 
1881 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 434 The other [province] is so 
small Uhat it ts tempted to pursue an ohstPuctive course. .to 
prevent its being overslanghed altogether. 

Yo stop the course or progress of, to bar, 
obstruct, hinder. [Cf. Ovensnaven sé, 2. 

1864 Wester, Oversdang/...Vo hiader or stop, as by 
an overslaugh or unexpected impediment 3 as, to cerslaugh 
a hill in a legislative body, that is, to hinder or stop its 
passage by some opposition. 1865 Jorning Star 15 Mar., 
‘The Gulf States or their representatives in Coagress,. . killed 
the bill or overslaughed it for the time by voting against it. 
1872 W. Matuews Getting on in World 89 (Cent.) Society 
is everywhere overslaughed with-institutions. 

tO-verslay. Oés. [OF. oferslege, f. ofer- 
OvER- 1d + siege stroke, blow, (in comb.) beam, 
bar: ef. ON. s/@ beam, cross-bar.] The lintel of 
a door. 

€ 1000 AELrric Gram. ix. § 12 Linten, oferslege odde berex- 
wold, ¢1000 Aitrric £xod, xii. 23 Ponne he gesihp pat hlod 
on bam oferslege. ¢12zs0 Gen. §- Ax. 3155 De dure trea and 
Be uuerslazen, wid ysope Se blod ben drazen, ¢ 1425 Moc. in 
Wr.Wiilcker 668/5 foc supertiminare, ouversiay. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 374]1 Ovyrslay of a doore, supertiminare. 
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Oversleep (@vaisl@p), 7. [Oven- 18, 23.] 

1, ‘To sleep too long; to sleep beyond the time 
at which one ought to awake. a. dtr. 

1398 Trevisan Barth, Def. KR, xvii bv. (1405) 636 Meue 
thy body leest that thou ouerslepe. 1602 Warxer 4/4, Aig. 
xi. Axxi¥, (1612) 306 His man fain‘d feare to ouer-sleepe, and 
would not dowae him lay. 1881 Mrs, H. Husa Chéddr. 
Ferus, 138, | will not let you over-sleep, be sure, 

b. ref. In same sense. 

€1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2646 That she her self not over- 
slept. 1571 Gotmine Calin on /'s. xvii. 1g Muhough he 
never overslept himself, yet .. after long forwerying, he lay 
as itwere inaslomber. 1719 De For Crasog i ii (1840) 
51 ‘They were weary, and overslept themselves, 1893 Jt ana 
Went. 1, 218 Which sight I missed by over-sleeping myself. 

2. trans. Tosleep beyond (a particular time). 

1826 Pier, Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 133 b, Vo he ware, that 
we ouerslepe not our tyme, 1828 Waster s.¥., ‘To over- 
sleep the usual hour of rising. 

Oversleeve (frvaisliv). [Over-Sc.] 9 An 
outer sleeve covcring the ordinary sleeve. 

1857 Mrs. Manco tr. ee Deblt & Credit 858) 21 
The Gentleman .. pulled off his grey oversleeve, folded it 
carefully, and locked it up with a parcel of papers in his 
desk, 3888 Daily Vets 1 May 5/7 ‘Me sleeves are made 
entirely of white cloth, with an oversleeve of ottoman falling 
partly over the top of the arms, but not hiding the gold 


enibroidery, [0 } 
VER 4, 5. 


Overslide (ievarsloid). 2. 
+1. intr, ‘Yo slide or slip away (in Ag. vense, ; 
to pass by, pass unnoticed. Usually with /ef, 06s. 
1350 Wirt. falerne 3519 Pe proli poust pat him meued 
per-of pat ilk time Sone he let onereslide. c1gz0 ypc. 
Storyof Thebes nin Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 363 b/t Kor lacke 
» of tyme, 1 lat oner slide. ¢1560 A, Scory Pees (5.7. 5.) 
xxi. qi, { slip, and latuis all ourslyd Aganis the feid of the. 
+2. trans. To pass lightly over, lect alone, leave 
unnoticed (= fo det oversiide in 1). Obs, 

ex4zo Wesxrv Hadlace w. 413 This matir sow herfor T will 
ourslyde. 1570 H. Goocr fof. Avaged. wi. 43 The rest 
T onerslide, ‘ : 

3. frais, (lit.) To slide, slip, or glide over (a 
place or thing’. Also tvs, or aésol. 

1gsx3 Dovctas sucis v. xi, 31 Of thir salt fudis sa braid 
ane way Remanis 3it for till ourslyd and saill. 1648 Herrick 
flesp., Ring presented to Futia iii. 1869) 67 And he, too, 
such a yoke As nat too wide, ‘To over-stide ; Or be so strait 
tochoak. 1855 Wrtitter 2reane 15 The goodly company 
+ One by one the brink o'erstid. 

Over-slight, cte.: see OVER-. 

Overslip (dovaislip), 2. Now rave. 

1. trans. To slip or pass by (fig.), pass over 
without notice; to let slip, let pass; to fail or 
neglect to notice, mention, use, or lake advantage 
of; to leave out, omit, miss. Common in 16th 
and 17th c.3 now rare or Ods. [OVER- 4, 5.] 

@1425 Cursor M, rag00 (Trin.) Fut mizste he neuer ouer 
slip Pat him self seide of warship. 1513 Dovoias -Euels x. 
xiit. 82 Forsuyth, EF sall nocht onrslyp in this steyd Thy 
hard myschance, Lawsus, and fataledeyd. 1535 CovErpatr 
Esther ix. 28 The dayes of Purim, which are not to be oucr- 
slipte amonge the Tewes. 1599 Tuysxe A xineaetz:. (1875) 62, 
I must speake of one woorde in the same, deservinge core 
reetione, whiche ] see you ouerslipped. 1672 Asser /apers 
(Camden) 20 That ye Advantages of y? Crowne by this 
Regulation bee avt overslipt. 1759 Brown Compl. Farner 
98 A little before Michaelmas, or, 1f you have overslipt that 
lime, then about the end af February. 1860 Morurny 
Nethes t. (1868) 1. vii. 446, 1 had overslipt the good occasion 
thea in danger. e 
1 tb. duty. or aésol. To act inadvertently, make 

aslip. Also ve. in same sense. Oés. 

1600 W. Waison Decacordon (1602) 148 Ouerslipping him- 
selfe at vnawares in his words. 1609 Rawtanos Anane of 
Cludbes 28 Vat see how wise ingeaions men, Do often ouer- 

| slip! 1641 Mitron 4avmade. (1851) 213 ‘The easines of 

erring, or overslipping in such a boundlesse and vast search. 

+2. intr. To slip or pass by; to pass unnoticed 

| or unused; of time, to clapse (usually implying 
the missing of an opportunity). Ods. [Over-4.] 

| 4470-85 Matory Arthur vit. xiv, For sire Segwarydes 

» durste not haue ado with sir Tristram. .therfore a lete it 

oner slyp, 1513 [see Overstreinc JAl a. below), 1603 
Kyoties //ist. 7'urks (1621) 1002 Being very desirous not 
to let such an opportunitie to overslip. 1607 in A/ist, Wake- 
Sield Gram, Sch, (1892) 65 If (upon time overslipped) the 
election..shall be in the Maister and Fellowes of Real 
Colledge. 

+3. trans. To slip away from, escape (a person) ; 
usually fig. to escape the notice of, pass unnoticed 
or unused by, be missed by. Ods. 

1574 Watrcirr Def. Ausiv. i, Wks. 1851 FE. 198, T think it 
hath but overslipped you, and that upon better advice you 
will reform it. 1593 Suaks. 4uer. 1576 Which all this ime 
hath overslipp’d her thought. 1630 Wanswortn Pilgr. viii. 
82, 1 would not let any occasion ouerslip tne. 1688 Hooter 
Sch.-Cotlog nies 394, U had rather write i¢ my self lest any 
thing should perhaps overslip me. 

4. To slip past or beyond (4#¢.); to pass beyond, 
esp. secretly or covertly, [Over- 13. 

€1g95 Capt. Wyatt X. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind, (Hakl. Soc.) 
0 It was thearefore concluded secretlie..that ia the night 
they shoulde overslip them [the islands]. 1616 Stren. & 
Marka. Country Farine 687 Hiding himselfe therein, and 
letting the dogges by that means to ouerslip him, as not 
being able to fiad the sent of him. 1628 Dicsy Moy. Jedi. 
(1868) 26 And shortened saile, least before morning I might 
ouerslippe them. 1660 Inceto Bentiv. § Ur. i. (1682) 8 That 
is not my house said [he] you have over-slipt ita League. 

+5. To alle beyond or outside of (_fig.); to trans- 
| gress through inadvertence. Oés. 


| 


OVER-SOLICITUDE. 


1534 Watton Tuddyes Offices 1. (1540) 13 Many causes 
aie wont to be..of ouerslyppynge of tmannes offyce and 
dutie. rg90 Genene Ord, Aur, Who. (Rtldg.) 92/1 Lest.. My 
choler overslip the law of arms. @ 1592 — /’ecus 120 She 
(Natore] over-slipped her cunning and her skill, Nid ainied 
too fair, but drew beyond the mark. 

6. futr. ?'To slip or slide beyond the proper 
point in stepping: said of a horse. ? Ods. 

1706 Lond, Ga. No. 4212 4 When he trots out he over- 
slips, and is shod short before for it. 

Ilence Overslipped ///. «., Oversli‘pping v//. 
sh. and ffl. a. 

1513 Douctas «neis xin. ix. so The lang deelinand and 
eurslippand oycht Gan schape full fast to mak schort sod 
ourdryve. 1582 Siasvucest séaeis Ded. (Arb) 7 Thee 
ouerslipping of yt were in effeet thee choeking of thee poet 
his discourse, 1616 RC. Pres Whistle, etc. Ad Lecter ent 
(BE. 1.E. 5.) 11a, Thad nee competencie of time. .to corrcet 
any casily overslipped errour. 

+ O-verslip, «4. Ots, [f. prec. vb.J An act 
of * overslipping’ or inadvertence ; a slip. 

3593 f'ass. Worrfee (1876) 82, F let not them passe in 
whoo} disconer not many ouer-slippes. 1650 T. Blaviis] 
HWorcester's Apoph. 94 Mer that he had seen him express 
so much of sorrow for that over-stip. 

+O-verslop. Ots. [Ol ofersiop (in ON. yfir- 
sloppr), £ OVER- 8S ¢+Stop a smock J A loose 
upper garment; a cassock or gown; a stole or 
surplice. 

6950 Lindisf Gosp. Yaskexs. 46). barbilare fy stalis| geonga 
in stolum re? on oferslopum, ¢ 1000 Sew, Lceched. MW. 209 
Oferslop hwit halban blisse getacnad, oferslop bleofial hitb- 
baa anende fullic getacnads. ¢ 3386 Cuacerr Can. Veorr, 
Prefy T. $a UEllesin.) Vis onesslope [fda ouersclope, 
other J/SS. ouer(e sloppe] ny» nat worth a myte .. tts al 
handy and tu-tore also. 

Over-slope: sce OVER-. 

Over-slow,, « = [Oven- 
unduly slow. So Over-slow'ness. 

1sgi Gotpine Calcin on fs xxxviiery The understanding 
of the flesh thinketh hin to bee then oversiow. 1896 Mes, 
Careyn Onather Granduether tyo Vhe consciences of the 
two appear to have been especially created for their present 
fluctuating state of leing. Fur hurs was as over-slow, as 
his was over-sure. r90z Jf esta. Ga. 29 May 3/1 The weak 
spot will come from the over-slowness and air of caleulation, 

+ Overslow:, 7. CAs. rare. [CL Over- 24.] 
trans, Yo make slow. slacken down, retard. 

@1660 Hlammonp Sera, Bach, xvic 30 Who. 1684 IV. 563 
To perswade our selves, that there Ip no means oa earth 
wenble to trash, or overslow this furious driver. 

Overs]ur to Over-small: see OvEn-. 

Oversman wvarmin). Ae. and north, dial. 
[A variant of OVERMAN, prob. after words forme: 
on a genitive, such as dapsman, forwitsmatn, cte.] 

1. A man having authority, or holding an official 
position, over others; = OVERMAN 1. 

1596 Dannyaece tr. Lesdie’x Hist. Seots1. 127 1n eueric 
pronince ar owrismen quhome of ane ald util we cal 
schirreffis, [1894 Hewat “A2¢tfe Scot. World 84 The earliest 
provosts or ouirsmen of Brestwick.] 

2. An arbiter, umpire; = OVERMAN 2. 

1540 Decreet Arditral in 5th Rep. dtist. MSS. Comin. 
600/1 Robert Abbot of Kinloss, oversman chosen by the 
said parties. 1593 in Row AHést. Avr& (1842) 133 Each shall 
choose so many out of his awia Preshyteric with an oversman, 
1874 le¢ 37 & 38 Pet, 6.94 $35 A decree of division of 
conmionty.. pronouneed ,.by arbiters or by an oversinan. 

3. A foreman ina colliery; = OVERMAN 3. 

1863 Wining Kep. W Scot. Enforced by the oveasional 
visit of the underground oversman, particularly in long wall 
working. 

+Oversmicte, 7, Ols. [OveR- 13.] Zrans. To 
exceed or go beyond in smiting. 

argso Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 1S Se pat se neucr oucr 
smyt pe strynght of 30wr lyne for brekyng. 

Oversmo'ke, v. [Over- 8, 23, 27.] 

1. trans. To cover over with smoke ar the like. 

1855 Browninc Uf at I’illa v, The hills over-smoked 
behind by the faint grey olive-trees. 

2. intr, and ref, To smoke too much, 

1890 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 417, | work as bard as | can and 
oversmoke myself and am happy. 1895 H/esto. Gas. 26 Ot, 
3/1 [He] may have drunk too much tea..or oversmoked. 

Oversnow’, @. foctic. [OveR- 8.]  fraus. ‘To 
whiten over with or as with snow, 

¢ 3600 Suaxs. Sous. v, Sap check'd with frost and lusty 
leaves quite gone, 1 y o'ersnow’d, and hareness every 
where, 1697 Davoren -Hxeid v. 553 Ere age unstrang my 
nerves, ot time o'ersnow'd my head. 

Oversoa’r, 7 [OvER- 1, 5.] fans. To soar 
above, fly over the summit of. at 

got SytvesterR Da Bartas 1. vii. 623 As the wise Wilde- 
geese, when they over-soar Cicilian Mounts, 1821 SHELLEY 
ipipsych. 16 Woversoared this low and worldly shade. 1839 
Battey /eséus (1848) xxi. 268 My mind o'crsoars The stars. 

tOver-sob, v. Obs. rare. [f. OVER- 26 + Sor 
zw.) trans. To charge with excess of moisture. | 

1664 Evetys Syfva (1776) 41 That you cast no seeds into 
the earth whilst it either actually rains, or that it be over- 
sobb’d, till moderately dry. 

Over-soft, -solemn, ecte.: sce OVER-. . 

O-ver-soli'citous, <. [Over- 28.] Exees- 
sively or unduly sons = Petes tac 

1 Perys Diary 28 Feb, 3 ing over-solicitous 
acticin aad foward aad ready m4 reproach ber do make 
her worse, 1711 Snartisp. Charac. (1737) Il 58 The over- 
sollicitons regard to private 4 Tucker Lt. 


aM 
27. 


Too slow, 


good, 1768-7: 
Nat, (1834) 11. 507 Aa over-solicitude retards the speed and 
misguides the judgment. 


OVER-SOON. 


O-ver-soo'n, edu. (a) [Over- 30: cf. Over 
adv, t1.] Too soon ; + too sinicety or readily (ods.). 

31340 Hasro.n Pr. Couse. 3907 Penance. .done Parchaunce 
over reklesly and over sone. ¢1440 Facob's Meld 153 As 
whann a man sweryth onersone,.. & whanne he hath don, 
he repentyth hym. 1586 Sipney (J.), The lad may prove 
well enough, if he oversoon think not too well of himself, 
1634 W. ‘Tirwuvr tr. Balsac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 97 Having 
over-soone desired them. | Now usnally two words. ] 

+B. adj. Too early; too ready or quick. Ods. 

1586 Sipxey Arcadia iv. (1622) 415 Lamenting..such as 
the turtle-like loue is wont to make for the cuer ouer-soune 
losse of her onely loued make. 

+O-verso're, ad. Obs. [f. OvEn- 30+ Sone 
adz.] Too ‘sore’; too severely or violently. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 280 (MS, B) Pys Edwyne was pus 
kyng pre 3er, and somdel more, And bat lond vor ys debe 
ne wep no3t ouersore [z. ». nd bing sore}. ¢ 1460 Fortnscen 
Abs. & Lim, Aon. x, (1885) 133 It is not good a kynge to 
Ouer sore charge his peple. a 1568 Asciam Scholent. (Arb.) 
34 Thies sciences, as they sharpen mens wittes ouer moch, 
so they change mens maners ont sore. 

Over-sorrow to -sour: sec OVER-. 

O-ver-soul, [Over- 2.] | Emerson’s name 
for the Weity regarded philosophically as the 
supreme spirit which animates the universe; used 
by later writers in the same or an analogous sense. 

1841-4 Emerson Fss., Orer-soud 270-1 That great nature 
in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul within which each 
man's particular being is contained and made one with all 
other, 1856 R. A. VauGHuan JJfpsties (1860) 11. 1g With the 
American [Emerson], every elevated thought merges man 
for a time in the Oversoul, 1887 H.R. Waweris 24. of Ages 
1. i.4 The Divine Spirit, the Great Oversoul has always 
been in contact with the human spirit. 

Oversou'nd,. Mus. [OvER-1e.] (See quot.) 

1852 Smet Organ 43 If the wind be too strong, the pipes 
oversound (or produce the higher octave of the tone they 
ought to sound). : 

Oversow (devoid, 2. [In OF. ofersdwan, 
f. ofer-. OveR- + Sow v. 5 cf. OS. obarsdian, OUG. 
ubarsden, all repr. late L. supersémindre \Vulg.).] 

1. trans. To sow (seed) over other seed, or a 
crop, previously sown. [Ovenr- 1, 8.] 

€975 Rushrv. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 23 Cuom feond his and ofer- 
scow weod [superseminautt sicania) in midle bes hwartes. 
1565 W. AtLen in Fulke Cowufict. Prog. (1377) 409 It was 
long after ouersowen. 1882 N.'T. (Rhem.) Wade. xiii. 25 
His enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheate. 
1610 Bays HAs. (1629) 182 In Heaven Lucifer over-sowed 
Pride... In Paradise Satan over-sowed disobedience, 1887 
T.W. Atais Shrene Fisherman 487 Enemies, who while 
nen sleep, oversow tares upon that guod seed, a 

2. To sow (ground) w’t4 secd in addilion to 
some already sown. [OveEn- 8, 20.] 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xui. 25 Pa com his feonda sum and 
ofer-sseow hit mid coccele on middan bam hwete. | 1616 
TY. Aoams Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 480 Whilst he sleeps, 
the enemy over-sows the field of his heart with tares. 1882 
G. F, Pentecost Ont of Fygyft viii. 195 The Devil .. came 
by night and oversowed the field with tares, 

3. To scatter seed over, to sow zeith seed. Also 

Jig. in pa. pple. Strewn over with something, 
bestrewn, besprinkled, spotted (F. parsenid). 
{Ovrr- 8.] 

1638 Sytvester /ararctus 125 An Azure Scarf, all over- 
sow'n With Crowned Swords. 1648-60 Hexuam, ex Overs 
sacyt, ofte Gortigh vercken, an Ovetsowne or a Meazled 
Hogge. 1891 G. FLX. Garreiti tr, /ovard's Christ 1. 303 
He likened it toa land which, being once oversown, ‘ pro- 
duces its fruit of itself’. 

4, To sow too much of (seed); to sow too much 
seed upon (land), [Over- 27.] 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., To oversow one's wheat. 

Overspan (devaispx'n), 2. [OveR- 10, 22.] 

1. frais. To extend above and across (something 
else) from side to side, as a bridge or the like; to 
span; in quot, 1513, to cross over. 

1513 Dovotas Eueis ut. iii. 19 Wnder thy gard to schip 
we ws addres Ourspannand [ sermensi] mony swelland seis 
salt. 1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (c 1865) 11. 87/2 They overspan 
and protect..the.. blood-vessels, 1884 /:xpositor Feb. 100 
The heaven arch that overspans the earth. 
+2. To exceed in width of span. (In quot. fig.) 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Rich, (1, cccxvi, Mighty Czsar: 
Nee who overspan’d All Souldiers in his conduct. 

+3. a. ‘Tospan (a space) with an arch or crossing 
structure, to ‘throw’ (an arch, bridge, etc.) over 
aspace. Also aédsol., in sfec. use: sce quot. Obs. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 49 Before it is elosed up 
at the top, it is almost filled with Wood.., and then they 
over-span the Arch. /éfd. 109 ‘The Place to receive the 
Fuel .. being over-span‘d like an Arch. /éid., Instead of 
Arching, they éruss-ever, or over-spau, as they phrase it, 
fe, they lay the end of one Irick about half way over the 
end of another, and so, till both sides meet wittin half a 
Bricks length, and then a bonding Brick at the top finishes 
the Arch. ¢1817 Fusent in Lect, Paint, xi. (1848) 54% 
Michelangelo,.. by the perpetual use of a convex line, overs 
spanned the forms. 

Over-spangle, -spatter, ctc.: see OvER-, 

O:ver-spa‘rred (-spaid),@. [f. Oven- 28d + 
Span 5, + -ED*.] Of a ship: Having too many 
or too heavy spars (masts, yards, cte.), so as to be 


top-heavy. Hence fig. (Naut. slang), unsteady. 
1871 Echo 18 Jan., They say that our ships draw too much 
water, are over-sparred. 1890 Ciark Russeit Ocean Trag. 
1. i. 8 He could have carried a whole bottle .. without ex- 
hibiting himself as in the least degree oversparred. 
o 
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|! Overspeak (éu:vaispik), v. Now rare. [OvER- 
27, 22. 

Ll. ta. frans. To speak of, or proclaim, too 
strongly; to overstate, exaggerate. Ods, 

1628 Br. Hats. Old A'ctrg, (2686) Ded., 1f fame do not over- 
speak you there are not many soils that yield either so 
frequent flocks or better fed. 1681 R. Flemixe Fulfill. 
Sevipture (1801) 11, ii. 16 A truth which none can overspeak, 
Vea where no possible hyperbole can ever be. 

b. futr. To speak too strongly ; to speak ex- 
travagantly, exaggerate. Also +e/?7. in same sense. 

@1656 Hates Gold. Rew. (1673) 229 [He] extremely over- 
worded, and over-spake himself in his expression of it. a 1661 
Furrer IWorthies, f/auts, (1662) § Seing ill usage..may 
make a Sober man Overspeak in his passion, 

2. trans, To surpass or outdo in speaking. 

1826 Syn. Savy HAs. (1859) H. 97/1 Mr. een strives 
to titan Sir Thomas; Sir Thomas Lethbridge to over- 
speak Mr. Canning. 

So O-verspea’king 7v4/. s/., too much speaking ; 
exaggeration; O-verspea‘king ///. a., that speaks 
too much. 

1609 Overeuny Stale of Mrance (1626) 28 In their Con- 
uersation, the Custome jof) shifting, and ouerspeaking, hath 
quite oucrcome the shame of it. ax610 Heaney heo- 
Phrastus (1636) 28 Of loquacitie or Over-speaking. 1612 
Vicon £ss., Fadicature (Arb) 454 An oucrspeaking ludge 
is no well tuned Cymball. 

Over-speculate, -speech, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overspend (duvaispend), 7. [Over- 17, 13, 
26, 23.) 

1. trans. To ‘spend’ or nse till no longer fit for 
service; to exhaust, wear out. Usnally in pa. pple. 
overspent: Completely ‘spent’, worn out; ex- 
hausted with fatigue, tired out. arc’. 

@ 1618 Rareicn Aoyad Vary 27 They make their Ocum., 
of old seere and weather-beaten ropes, when they are over: 
spent and growne..rotten. 1636 DekKer Hl onder of ined. 
Wks. 1873 TV. 239 Now 1 sce th'art too farre gone, this 
lady hath overspent thee, 1697 Devprn Mire, Past. 1.10 
Harvest Hinds o’erspent with Toil and Heat. 1877 L. 
Morus Lpre Hades 1.110 Where ofttimes overspent fie 
npon the grass, 

b. In reference to the force of a storm, life, 
time: (in fa, Aple.) Spent, at an end. 

1826 KE. Ervine Badylow 11. 41. 100 Till this last storm of 
the terrihle ones being overspent (etc.]. 1839 Baitey Festus 
(1848) 6/2 When this vain life o’erspent Earth may some 
purer beings’ presence hear. 

2. a. ‘lo spend more than (a specified amount) ; 
to exceed in expenditure. 

1667 Pepys Diary 10 A\pr., Ht is plain that we du overspend 
our revenne. 1895 Duily Vews 26 Apr. 2/4 At present they 
were over-spending their income of 60,000/. hy 9,0co/. a year. 

b. Tospend in excess or beyond what is necessary. 

1857 Ges. P. Tuomeson 4 ved? ef dt.1. xxiv. 89 The principal 
argument..that what one man over-,pends, some other must 
gain j—in short the old argument in favour of luxury. 

ce. ref. and fxér, ‘la spend beyond one’s means. 

1890 Spectator 7 June, Although Italy has not overspent 
herself like France. 

ilence Overspe‘nt (+ overspended) ///. a. 

21586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 241 Such whom any dis- 
contentnent made hungrie of change, or an ouer-spended 
want, made want a ciuill warre. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool 
of Qual, (1809) 1. 66 Slowly leading their over-spent horses. 

O-verspill, 54. [Over- 5.) That which is 
spilt over or overflows; usually /z., esp. of surplus 
population leaving a country. 

1884 Pall Mall G.8 Nov. 12/1 A colony capable of receiving 
the overspill of her population, or of furnishing her with all 
tropical produce. ae Barixc-GouLp Trag. Caesars 1. 206 
In the middle ages the overspill of the men became mercee 
naries to foreign courts. 1899 Eatin, Kev, Oct. 289 This 

| stream is an overspill from the main river. " 
| Overspillev. [Oven 5.) fvavs. To spill 
' over the edge of the containing vessel. 

1855 Baiey Aystic 7 Exe earth Like the libation of a 
crowned bowl, O'erspilled the depths of the unknown abyss 
1887 G. L. Tavior Ceafennial /’oeut 13 Apr. Her Newton, 
born a quart cup not o’erspilling. 

+ Overspin, v. Oés. rare. [Oven- 18.] frais. 
To spin out, protract too much. 

1643 Cartwricat Ox Death Sir B. Grenvill 34 Vhings 
were prepar’d, debated, and then done, Not rashly broke, or 
vainly overspun. 

Overspire to Oversplit: see OvEr-. 

Overspread_ (duvaispre'd), v. [OE. ofer- 
spredan,t. ofer-,OVER-8,9; in MHG. siberspretten,] 

. 1. trans, To spread (something) over or upon 

| something clsc; to diffuse over a place or region. 

| 6961 Ande St. Senet Wii. (Schréer 1885) 84 Beon bar symite 
bedd xenihtsumlice oferspredde. 61375 Cursor M/, 5486 
(Fairf) pe ospring pat of taser bred was mykil in lande 
ouerspred. 1567 Gude §& Godlie B.(S. T.S.) 173 Vhis nycht 
1 call Idolatrie, The clude ouerspred, Hypocresie. 

2. To spread something over (something else) ; 
to cover wth something spread upon the surface. 

¢1386 Cnavcer A'nt.’s 7. 2013 After this, Theseus hath 
ysent After a beere, and it al ouer spradde With clooth of 
gold. 1608 Suaxs. Per 1 ii. 24 With hostile forces he'll 
o’erspread the land. 1860 Hawtnorne ‘ard. Fans (1878) 
HV. ix. 104 Dealers had ..overspread them with scanty 
awnings. 1879 Brownine fodn fudnovitch 222, 

b. in passive with z7th (the subject heing left 
| indeterminate). 

¢ 1275 I-av. 19015 Was pat kineworbe bed Al mid palle over 
sprad, ¢1375 Sc Leg. Saints vii. (Yacobus mtuor) 813 Al 

| pe feld, pat wes our-sprad With fare quhyte dew a-bout pat 
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sted. 1563 AVirr, Alag., Buckingham vi, Northampton 
fyeld with armed men orespred. 1647 May //ist. Pard i. 
iit. 55 The whole Kingdome..was naw overspread with a 
general] Warre, 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. xi, 261 High 
mountains overspread with trees. 1870 DBrvaxt /liad 1.11. 
7o Pyrasus Sacred to Ceres and o’erspread with flowers. 

3. Of a thing: To spread or extend over (some- 
thing else); to diffuse itself over; to cover com- 
pletely. dt. and fig. 

¢1205 Lay. 14188 Swa muchel lond..Swa wule anes bule 
bude alches weies over-spreden, 1297 K. Grove. (Rolls) 
7803 He wende him in to france, & pe contreie ouer spradde, 
& robbede & destruede. ¢ 1330 Assump. Virg. 864 (3. M. 
MS.) A ly3t clonde..ouer-sprad hem euery man. 1426 Lypa. 
De Gutl. Pier 14555 My mantel overspredeth al. 1594 
T., La Primaud. Fr. dead. vw. g Being heires of that 
er aa that hath ouerspread the whole nature of man. 
1697 Dravnes I trg. Georg. it. 254 Here wild Olive-shoots o'er- 
spread the Ground. 1748 Smoztetr Aed, Raud, xvii. (1804) 
99 Vou Scotchmen have overspread ns..as the locusts did 
Egypt. 1863 Gro. Eusot Noniofa vi, A pink flush over- 
spread ber face. atso/. 1651 C. Cantwaicur Ceré, Xedig. 
‘To Rdr,, Surely, if Popery overspread againe, barbarism and 
illiterateness is a must likely means to effect it. 

llence Oversprea‘ding z/.5)., the action of 
spreading over; ff/. a. that spreads over. Also 
O-verspread sJ., the fact of spreading over; corer, 
that which is spread over. 

1563 Man Museulus’ Contnonpl. 16b, The beginning of 
sinne, and the ouerspreading of it abrode, s6x0 Witter 
Hexapla Daun. 63 In the bedchamber there was an ouer- 
spreading vine made of gold. 1627 Sanperson Servs. 265 
‘Those general truths, which by the mercy of God were 
preserved amid the foulest overspreadings of popery. 1826 
R. Haus. Wks. VE. 34 The overspreading of thick darkness. 
1866 Reader 31 Mar. 331 The main contour of surface..was 
acquired prior to the overspread of the glacial series. 

Overspring, 7 [Over- 1, 5: cf. ONG. 
ubarspringan, MHG., & Ger. tiberspringen.] trans. 
To spring or leap over; fig. to surmount. 

¢ 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 7. 332 that fyne fadme at the 
leeste it onersprynge The hyeste Rokke. 1801 W. ‘Tayior 
in Monthly Mag. X11. 583 An Arabian wildness of fancy,.. 
which seldom shakes off the costume, or oversprings the 
range of Arabian idea. 1847 Emerson Poems, Hafis Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 479 Bring wine, that I overspring Both worlds at 
a single leap. 

Oversprinkle, 7. [Over- 8.] 
sprinkle over, besprinkle. 

1563 Hfomilies . Rebellion v1. (1859) 593 So is there no 
country... which .. hath not been oversprinkled with the 
blood of subjects. 1576 Gascotcne Decyll’s Wedd, Wem 
1] geve to the Butchers new freshe blood to oversprinkle 
their stale mete that it may seme.. newly kylled. a 1849 
Por Sells Poems (1859) 73 ‘The stars that oversprinkle All 
the heavens. 

+ Overspu'rn, @. Obs. rare. [OvER- 6.] trans. 
To kick over, overturn with the foot. 

1495 Lpitafe ete. in Skelton's W4s. (1843) LH. 392 Caused 
to surrendre Lyfe vp to Deth that al ouerspurneth. 

Oversqueak, -squeamish: see OVER-. 

+ Oversta'd, pa. pple. Obs. (f. OvER- 21 + stad, 
later STED, placed: cf. BrsTED fa. Afle. sense 4.] 


Oversct. overwhelmed. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12770 Anober strok 
he scholde hane had, But wip be Romayns bey were ouerstad. 

Overstaff, -stain, -stalled: sce OvER-. 

+ Overstand, v. Oss. [Oven- 1, 17: cf. 
MUG, sberstén, Ger. tiberstehen,] 

1. trans. To stand over; to stand beside. 

€3330 Amis & Amit. 1986 Y bad him fain Forsake the 
lazer in the wain, That he so ouerstode [cf. 1970 ouer him 
stode a nnked swain}. 

2. To stand, endure, or stay to the end of; to 


get throngh; to outstay, at anf 

1600 Aup. Appot £.xf. Fouah 168 If they can over-stand 
that journey and escape well from danger. 1666 Buxvax 
Grace Ab. ?66 How, if you have overstood the time of 
mercy? 1784 J. Porter Pirtuous Villagers 1. 51 She was 
too nice and particular. .and so overstood her market. 


+ Overstart, v. Obs. rare. [OVER- 5.] fvans. 
To overleap, miss, ‘skip’, omit. 

¢1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 1593 Som of the felyshyp 
that TE there say, In all thys whyle, haue I ouerstert. 

Overstate (duvarstzt), v. [f. Oven- 27, 26 
+Srate sd. and v.] : 

+1. 70 over-state it; to assume too great ‘slate 
or stateliness ; to play the grandee to execss. Oés. 

31639 Funrr //oly War w. xix. (1647) 202 Or else that 
they should over-state it, turn Tyrants, and only exchange 
their slavery by becoming vassals to their own passions. 

2. irans, Yo state too strongly; to exceed the 


limits of fact in stating; to exaggerate. , 

1803 W. Tayior in dun. Rev. VT. 397/2 If Sir, Francis 
Burdett has overstated the misgovernment of a prison, ap- 
propriated for the seditions, he [etc.]. 1837 Svo. Suit Let. 
wrchd. Singleton Wks. 1859 VL. 279/2, I ate to overstate 
my case. 3873 Symons Gri, Poels x. 324 ‘To say that the 
Greeks had no conceits, is perhaps overstated, 

Overstatement (6rvaistel’'tmént). [OVER- 
29 b.] The action, or an act. of overstating; 
statement which exceeds the limits of fact; exag- 
geration. 

1803 W. ‘Tavior in Ave. Rev. I. 397/2 It does not appear 
that his account was an overstatement at the time. 1848 
Mitt Pal, Econ, 1. 168 This..is one of those over-statements 
of atrue principle, often met with in Adam Smith. 1874 
Grapstons in Contensp. Rev. Oct. 673 In commenting on 
over-statement 1 do not seek to understate. 


trans. To 


OVERSTAY. 


Overstay (énvoist2’), «. 
To stay over or beyond (in lime), 

1646 Br. Harte Satan's Frey Darts guenched t. vi, Now 
that he onely over-stayes the me of onr misgrounded 
expectation. 1668 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Rep. First. MISS. 
Comin App. v.71 Overstayed leave [of absence], caused by 
illness, 1858 Mrs. Caruvie Leté. 11, 369 Mear ofover-staying 
one’s welcome, 186z 1% ‘Payton //ome & Abroad Ser. u. IL. 
x. 194 We had already overstayed by a fortnight the time 
which we had allotted to our visit. 

[Over- 


Overstayed (duvaistiied), a. Aaut. 
28.) Too heavily stayed; having the stays Loo rigid. 

1880 2tures 25 Dec. 7/4 Ship's efficiency not what my 
recollection of such a ship aiantd be; masts overstayed. 

+ Overstarys, adv. phir. Obs. [ff Oven prep. 

+ Stray sé: cf. OVER- 31.) Over to the other tack ; 
in quols. fig. ; 

1637 Gittesiin Zing, Pop. Cerens, 1, iti, 17 Are their mindes 
so aliened from us? and must we be altogither drawne over- 
stayes to them? /4fd. vii 27 When they had both spoken 
and disputed against them; what drew them overstayes to 
contend for them? 

Over-steadfast to -stent: see OvEn-. 

Overstezing: see Oversty 7. Ods, 

Overste'p, v. [OI ofersteppan, f. ofer- OVER- 
5, 12; = OLIG. wharstephen, Du. overstappen.] 
trans, To step over or across; to pass beyond or 
to the other side of (a boundary or thing material 
or immaterial). Also 7nér. 


a 1000 Laud, Ps, xvii. 30 (Bosw.) Ic ofersteppe weall [¢rans- 
ercdiar unum), 1489 Caxtos Maytes of A. 1. xii. 32 They 
ouerpresse and ouerstep one ouer that other. 15gz GREENE 
Philomela Wks. (Grosart) XE. 126, I will overstippe the 
conceit of mine own folly. 1871 R. Extis Catid/us Ixxxviii. 
7 Infamy none o'ersteps, nor ventures any beyond it. 1875 

Bryce ffoly Kom. Lup, xx. (ed. 5) 363 Frauce..by the 
annexation of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps. 

So O-verstep s/., an act of ovyerstepping or pass- 
ing beyond a limit. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) UT. 64 This apparent 
overstep, be it what it may, in the march of insanity beyond 
that of the population of the country, is a real retrogression. 


Overstien, -stihen: see OveRsTY 7. Oés. 

Over-stiff, -stifle, etc.: see OvER-. 

O:ver-sti‘mulate, 7. [OvER- 27.) évans. 
To stimulate too much or excessively; to over- 
excite. (Chiefly in fa. ple.) So O'ver-stinmulated 
ppl.a; O-ver-stimula'tion, 

21798 Encewortn Pract. Educ. (1822) 1. 331 It is the 
debility of an over-stimnlated temper. 1835-6 ‘Foun Cye?. 
Anat, I, 678 Over-stinulation..of the minute vessels of the 
lungs by the dark blood. 186g Dickess M/wt. fr. 1. xii, 
Over-stimulated by them feelings which rouses a man up. 


+ Oversti-nk, v. Vés. [Over- 22, 21.) draus. 
To slink more than; to drown the stench of. 

1610 Suans. erp. tv. i. 184, T left them IV" th’ filthy 
mantled poole,.. There dancing vp to th’ chins, that the 
fowle Lake Ore-stunck their feet. 


Overstock (dvaistpk), sd. [Over- 8c, 29 d.] 
tl. pd. Knee-breeches ; cf. ether-stocks. Obs. 
1565 Aichmond Wills (Surtees) 177 Hem to Samuall 
Pullayne a pare of black overstocks, cutt in long paynes. 
1573-80 Baret Adv. B 1160 Breeches, or mens ouerstockes, 
2. A superabundant stock or store; a supply in 


excess of demand or requirement. 

17190 STEELE Tatler No. 193 P§ This over-stock of Beauty, 
for which there are so few Bidders, calls for an immediate 
Supply of Lovers and. Husbands. 1957 Hlerald No. 12 
(1758) I. 196 This drain of an overstock of corn can he no 
Bien than that of exportation to foreign countries. 1885 
Howets Silas Lapham (1891) L158 There's an overstock 
in everything, and we've got..to shut down 

Overstock (énvaisigek), v. {OvER- 275] 
trans, To stock to excess; to supply with inore 
than is required; to fill too full, overcharge, glut. 

1649 Burne Eng. liiprov. fnipr. (1633) Ded., Every man 
laies on at random, and as many as they can get, and so 
Overstock the same. 1676 Towrrson Decafogue 536 Some 
nf those fish, wherewith I find his ponds to be overstockt. 
1788 Jerrerson H/rit, (1859) 1]. 539 In consequence of the 
Ienglish treaty, their oils flowed in, and overstocked the 
market. 1842 in Bischoff Wooflen Manuf. 1. 382 Every 
judicious fariner will be careful not to over-stock his land. 

fence O:versto‘cked A//. a., -sto‘cklng vd/. sd. 

1719 W. Woop Sura. Trade 298 The overstocking of a 
Country with goods may lessen the gain of particular Mer- 
chants, 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. "ede The treatment which 
fish bestow on each other in an overstocked pond. 

Over-stoop, -stowed, etc. : see OVER-. 

Over-sto'ried, pz. f//e. [OvER-8.] Covered 
with stories or historical paintings. 

aes. Browstnc Cleon 53 The Peecile, o’er-storied its whole 
length... with painting, is mine too. 

+O'versto:ry. Arch. Obs. [f. OVER a, + 
Srory.] An upper story; spec. a clerestory. 

@1490 Boroner /tin. (Nasmith, 1778) 78 Item in le ovyr- 
historie sunt rofenestra. {did. 82 Et queelibet fenestra in le 
Ovyrstorye continet 5 panellas glaseatas, 

Overstrain (@rvaistrét'n), sb. [OvER- 29 b.) 
Excessive strain; the act of overstraining or fact 
of being overstrained, 

1754 Ricnarpson Grandison (1812) VE. 144 (D.) It was 
such an overstrain of generosity from him that it might well 
overset him, 1854 11. Mittrr Scé. §& Sed. (1858) 5 Such 
was his state of exhaustion, in consequence of the previous 
overstrain on every nerveand muscle, 1878 Hotsrook Aye. 
Srain ror low is the merchant to avoid mental overstrain ? 


[Over- 18.] ¢raus. | 
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Overstrain (o:vaistr3i'n), v. 

til. ¢rans. ‘To strain. stretch, or extend (some- 
thing) over or across. Obs. rare, [Oven- 10.] 

1575 Lanenam Z£ct. (1870) 52 Which, with a wire net.. 
eeuen and tight, waz al onerstrained. 

+2. To go beyond in straining or exertion; to 
surpass in effort. Ods. rave. [OvER- 22.] 

1590 Greene WN, foo daty (16001 18, | have. .sought ta ouer- 
match thy father in pollicie,as he ouerstraines vs in igalonsic. 

3. To strain too much, subject to excessive strain ; 
to stretch or exert (an organ or faculty) more than 
itwill bear, [Oven- 27.] a. 472, or in physical sense. 

1589 R. Harvey Pé. Perc. (1390) 2 Never will | ouerstraine 
my strength. 1640 Dv. Hane Chr. Meder, (ed. Ward) 28/2 
He so overstrained his lungs, in calling upon his troops, that 
he presently died. 1945 De For's Eng. Tradesman vii1850) 
1.36 At last... [they] overstrain their stnews, .and are cripples 
ever after, 1873 Hasurton /utedd. Life. vii. 1875) 40 You 
must not sacritice your eyesight by overstraining iL, 

b. fig. 

1633 Br. Bane Occas, Modif, (0851) 148 His justice will 
not let his mercy be overstrained. 1782 Miss Bursry 
Ceeféfa vi. v, Those scruples..she herself thought might be 
overstrained. 1863 J. Gi. Nicnous /feradd & Geneat. 1. 497 
This argument is greatly overstrained. 

@. afsol, or tretr, 

1703 CotLieR Ass, Mor, Sudj. i. (1709) 76 To enileavour 
not to Please is Ul-nature; altogether to Neglect it, Folly: 
and to Over-strain for it, Vanity and Design. a174z Ovn- 
axon in Southey's Conui.-fi. #4 WN. 261.1 Writers ofcomedy 
are very apt to overdo and overstrain, in complacency to the 
judgment of their audience. 

Hence O-verstrained ffl. a. (whence O:ver- 
strainedness) ; O:verstrai ning 7//.sh.and pf/.c. 

1599 ‘Tuysxe Anuémads. (1873) 57 Vt maye, after a barde 
and ouerstreyned sorte, beare sonmme sence. 1671 F. Pattitres 
Reg. Neeess. 417 Ao overstreining conjecture which is net 
here endeavoured to be asserted, 1695 Drvprx Odserts 
Du fresnoy's Art of Painting § 54 With overstraining and 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, they often did then 
more harm than good. 1839 Haitey /estes (1852) 74 That 
eye which.. Beams close upon me till it bursts from sheer 
Oerstrainedness of sight. 1859 Texsvson I Yoyen 392. As 
some wild 1urn of anger, ora mood Of averstrain'd affection, 

O-ver-strai't, z [f Oven- 28 + Srrait a] 
+a. Too strict or severe, Oés. b. Too narrow. 

1538 Starkey Zxuglaad 11, tii. 197 Dethe ys ouer-strayte 
punnyschment for al such theft prynely commyttyd. rg6r T, 
Hony tr. Castigtione's Courtycr tt.(1577) Pvij b, Kepte vnder 
with ouerstreight looking to, or beaten of their hushandes or 
fathers. 1645 Br. Hats Aewedy Discontents gi Vor the 
enlarging of their over-strait lodgings, hard at work. 

500 -ver-strai‘tly adi. ; O'ver-strai-tness. Also 
Over-straiten 7’, 

1s7t Gotoine Caleta on f’s, xvii. 1 Some take the woorde 
overstreightly, 1580 Hotuveann J 'reas, fr. Toug, Severite, 
crueltie, overstraightnesse, 1679 Peter Moder. Ch. Ene. 
(1843) 160 The fourth Commandment doth not bind Christians 
over-streightly. 1735 PAIL Tras. XX XIX. 58 To prevent 
the Juice, that re-unites the Wound. .froni overatreightening 
the Canal, 

Overstream (6"vaistrm),. [Over- 9.] 
¢rans. To Stream over or across; to flow over in 


astream. Hence Overstrea‘ming A//. a. 

1616 Haywarp Sanct, Tveud. Soul 1 v. (1620) 74 When 
an vniuersall floud of fire shall ouer-streame the whole 
world, 1860 Pusey Alin. Preph. 478 The fulness of the 
over-streaming Love of God. 1864 ‘Texsvson fs¢ef 20 Over- 
stream'd and silvery-streak’d With many a rivulet high 
against the Sun. 

Over-strength: sce OvER- 29. 

Overstre‘tch, v. [OveEn- 27, 10; in sense 2 
=MING, sberstrecken.) : 

L. “vans. ‘To stretch too much, or beyond the 
proper length, amount, or degree. /7/. and fg. 

Overstreit in quot. 1330 appears to be for omerstreiht 
(= overstretched); but inay possibly he = overstrait, 

¢ 1330 R, Braunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13270 How beir hap 
was ner ouer-streit, And how Vired was per socour. 1388 
Wyeiir 2 Cor. x. 14 For we ouerstretchen [suferectendinins| 
not forth vs, as not stretchinge to jon. 1552 Act 5 6 6 
fideo, 17, c 6 § 2 Clothiers..practise Falshood..by over- 
stretching them upon the ‘Tenter. 1590 MarLowe Fitiv. //, 
u. it 158 Vhe murmuring Commons, overstretched, break. 
1735 Bracken in Burdon /'ocket Farrier 26 note, he 
Muscles of the Shoulder being overstretched or relaxed, 
1868 Micman S¢. Pants 269 This supremacy, however it 
may have been overstretched hy Elizabeth herself. 

2. a. To stretch (something) over or across. b. 


To stretch or extend across (something). 

1423 Jas. 1 Aiugis Q. clxiv, And on the quhele was lytill 
void space, Wele nere oure-stranght frolawe vnto hye, 1883 
Century Mag. XXNYJ. 82t That line of arches which over- 
stretches London, 

So O-verstretch sJ.; O-verstre'tched (-stre't{t) 
ppl. a.; O'verstre'tehing 24/, 5d, 

aT Sanoerson Serm, (1681) If. 9 The preeminence of a 
g name thus far just, beware ye make not unjust by 
over-stretching. 1676 WiskMan Chtrurg. Treat. t xxi. 111 
‘Vhe Tumour was... Sarerened by reason of the overstretching 
of the Skin. 1760-72 H. Hrooxe Fvof of Qual. (1809) H, 101 
‘The already over-stretched thread of his age and infirmities. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, 1.257 The prodigious Compass 
of this great Arch .. appears like an Over-stretch, or an 
Extreme, 1806 Il. K. Waite Zed. to Maddock 17 Feb., A 
very slight over-stretch of the mind in the daytime. 1861 
W.S. Perry //ist. Ch. Jing, 1. xiv. 519 One of the suicidal 
counsels of an overstretched and impossible conformity. 


Overstrew (-stri, -strdu), 7. Forms: see 
Strew. [Oven- 8: cf. MIIG. tiherstromwen, G, 
tiberstrenen, Du. overstrooijen.] 


wv, 


| 


OVERSTRUNG. 


Ll. “rans. To strew or sprinkle (something over 
something clse. 

1570 Levins Janip, 181/6 To Querstrowe, supersternere. 
1798 G. Mitcnen. ir, Aarséen's Min, Leskean Musennt 294 
Iron Ore, with overstrewed Crystals of Copper Pyrites. 

2. To stiew or sprinkle something over (some- 
thing else; to oversprinkle wh. (Chiefly in 
pa. fple.) 

1578 Laie Dodoens v. i. 543 The leaues be. .as ifthey were 
ouerstrowen with meale or flower. 1592 Suaks. [en 4 tet, 
1143 ‘Vhe top o'erstraw'd With sweets, @ 1662 Feneer 
Worthies t. (1662) 20 Were the Subject we treat of over- 
strewed with Ashes, (ike the floor of Bells Temple), 1708 
J. Patuirs Cyder 27 The clammy Surface all o’er-strown 
with Tribes OF greedy Insects, 1868 Locavir Gredléemin's 
Heavens ed, 3) 400 Krilliant spirals, overstres a witha anulti- 
tude of stars, 

O-ver-stri‘ct, @. [Over- 28.] Too strict. 

1607 12 Tacos Ass. Coussed (Neb) 320 Where there hath 
ene, cither an overgreatnesse in one [Cotnsellor], or an 
tict Combinacion in diverse. 1862 Govisens Jers. 
J 147 The fear of being accounted over-strict, method- 
islical, puritanical or what not. 

So O ver-stri‘ctly adr. ; O-ver-stri‘ctness. 

@ 1653 Guuce Conun, deb. i. 6 (1655) 50 A faithfull Inter- 
preter stauds not overstriclly upon the letter, #dfe. xii. 25. 
365 Misconceit of the over-stricthesse of the Gospel, terming 
it cords", * bonds’, 1818-6o Waa tioy Comnipl ba. 864) 
179 Over-strictness tay have led to a rebellious reaction. 

Overstride (-straid), v. [OvEn- 5, 10, 13. 
22, 263 ct MLLG. overstriden. ] 

1. To stride over or across. a. ¢rans. To pass 
or move across something. by striding. 

crz0o Jin. Coll. Hom. 111 Mere he cuined stridende fro 
dune to dine, and ouer strit’ pe cnolles. 1576 Turners. 
Peneréy 68 You must looke..amongest the fearnes and 
small Wwigges the whiche he hath overstridden. 1590 SieNser 
ALOU SD gt. 1861 dé Vear Koad Vot4 \ oan o'er- 
strides the tomb, and drops beneath. 

b. ‘To stretch the legs across; to stand or sit 
with one leg on each side of; to bestride. 

1508 Dunnar /éytiug 209 Strait Gibbonis air, that nevir 
ourstred ane horse. 15g Srensur Aarues of Troare 541 Krom 
the one he could 1o th’ other coast Stretch his strong thighes, 
and th’ Ocean overstride. 1855 Browsonc Ap, Alot ares 
Afoé. 393 You see one lad o'erstride a chinmney-stack. 1875 
Jownas 2éato LA ez The Great Protector. ,overstrifes 
uthers, and stands like a colossus in the chariot of State. 

+e. ftv. ‘To pass or cross over, OAs. 

a 3g00-go llevamder 5477 Ouirestride pir any strange 
tan,.. Pat droge pam doun in-to be depe. 

2. frans. ‘Yo stride or extend beyond; fir. to go 
beyond, surpass. 

1637 Gitnesrin Aug. Pop. Cerem. it. vit, 23 Now our 
Opposites doe farre overmatch us and overatride us in con- 
lention. 1641 Best Arran Bhs. (Surtees 30 Stehia seerls 
man doth overstride his cast, and thereupon cometh the 
lande to bee hopper-galde. 

3. ivi. ‘Yo take longer strides than is natural. 

1899 hier in West. Gas. 5 Jan.g/1 For the first couple 
of niles | thonght he was ‘over-striding ‘, but 1 soon found 
that the stride was his natural one. 

Overstrike,7. [Over- 7, 23.] 

+1. a. “rans, ?To bring down a stroke upon; b, 
rfl. to strike too far. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Sruce v. 630 Vith pe ax he him ourstrak. 
@ 1686 Stoney Areddia tt. (1590) 317 b, The forsaken Knight 
ouer-strake himself so, as afimost he came downe with his 
owne strength. 1596 Srensrr /. Q. vo xi 13 For as he in 
his rage him overstrooke, Ile, ere he could his weapon 
backe repaire, His side all bare and naked overtooke. 

2. /tanoforte-making (in overstriking 74/. sé. 
or Apl.a.). See quol. 

1880 Ifirkins in Grove Dect. Mas. IL. 646/2 [Pape] repeated 
the old idea. .of an overstriking action—that is, the hammers 
descending upon the strings. /64d. 12/1 Both overstriking 
and understriking apparatus had occurred to Marius. 

Overstring, v. /ianoforte-making. [OVER- 
1,10.) érans. ‘Yo arrange the strings of (a piano) 
in two (or threc) sets crossing over one another 
obliquely. So Overstringing 747. sd. 

1880 Hiekins in Grove Dict. Wes. 11. 720/2 The invention 
of overstringiug has had more than one claimant. 1896 — 
Pianoforte 21 Iw overstrung grand pianos..the bars and 
scale are so adjusted as to overstring the bass at an angle 
which opens ont in a double curve fan shape from the 
hanimer striking-place down to the hitch-pins /4/d. 22 
Overstringing (sometimes double overstringing) prevails in 
the larger upright instruments of America and Germany. 

O-ver-strong, a. [OvER- 28.] Too strong, 
excessively strong (in various senses: see STRONG). 

@ 1225 Aucr, K.294 Ne perf hit nout_beon so ouerstrong 
ase his (saluce| was. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. vin Ashu, 
Theatr, Chem, Brit, (4652) 73 Or Venamous, stinking, or 
over-stronge. 1671 Muton Sawso 1590 O lastly over- 
strong against thy self! 1897 Jef. Sci. Monthly Nov. 74 
‘This is not an overstrong statement, 

So O-ver-strongly ad. 

agar QyArtess. Charac. (1737) ITI. 370 Shou'd this effort 
be overftrongly express'd. .the figure won'd seem to speak. 

Overstructure: see OvER- 18. 

O-verstru'ng (stress shifting), fa. pple. and 
fpl.a, [OveR- 28; and pa. pple. of OVERSTRING 2] 

1. Too highly strung; intensely slrained. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L. in. vi, With fired brain and nerves 
o’erstrung. 1892 ZANGWiLL Sow Mystery 114 The overstrung 
nerves of the onlookers. r ’ 

2. Of a piano: Having the strings arranged in 
two (or three) sets crossing obliquely over one 
another. 


OVERSTUDY. 


1880 Hirkins in Grove Dict. A/ns, 11. 720/2 [}a) 1835.. 
Theobald Boehm..contrived an overstrung square, and an 
overstrung cottage piano, 1894 West. Gaz. 15 Mar. 3/3 
In 'sg the overstrung scale in which the strings are disposed 
in fan-like forin was invented. 

Overstud, -stuffed, ctc.: see OVER-. 

O:verstu‘dy (-stedi), v. (OvER- 27, 23.J 
trans., reft., and tntr. To study too much. 

1641 Mittox C#. Gort. Conch, Wks, (1847) 53/1 Fondly 
overestudied in useless controversies. @ 1652 Krome City 
Wt us iv, Alas, he has overstudied himself! 1871 Fraser 
Life Berkeley vit. 229 He had overstudied, we may suppose. 

so O'verstu'dy s4., excessive study. 

18s Westur, Kev. July ror it is proved that students ruin 
their health by over-study. 1852 Hl. Srencer Jetee. i. 15 
Eyes spoiled for life by over-study, . 

+ Oversty', @. Obs. (OK. oferstisan, f. ofer- 
Over- 1 (6) + sf/gan to mount, ascend: = OHG, 
ubarstigan, Goth. ufarsleigait.) trans. To rise or 
mount over or above (///. and fig.); lo surmount ; 
to transcend, surpass, excel. Elence + Oversty ‘ing 
zd, sh, (in quot. = passing over or across). 

¢893 K. trren Ores. tv. vi. $4 He..on anre diegelre 
stowe bone munt oferstaz. @ goo tr. Bara’s Kecl. Hist. Wn ix, 
[sii] (1890) 130 Ealle pine yldran..pu in mealite and in rice 
feor oferstizest. airps Colt. Joni, 225 Pat find wex ha 
and. hit ofer-stah alle dana. crago Hl & Vit vin. #. 
Jéise. 192 Hwenne so wil wit ofer-stied, Penne is wil and 
wit for-lore. 1382 Wyetr /sa. xvi 2 In the ouerstesyng 
[1388 passyng oucr] of Arnon. 

O:ver-subseri‘be, “. (Over- 27.) frans. 
To subscribe for \a loan, shares, etc.) in excess of 


the amount required. 

1891 Daily News 5 Nov. 2/2 Both Preference and Ordinary 
shares.. being largely oversubscribed. 1894 [Festa Gan 
22 Sept. 3/3 The fourth and cheap edition,,was much over- 
subscribed hefore publication. 

So O'ver-subseri‘ption. 

1896 Current fist, (Buffalo N. V.) 1. 131 The large over- 
subscription to the Ioan was a surprise to the cuuntry:. 

O-ver-su'btle, « [Oven- 23.] Too subtle, 
excessively subtle. So O'ver-su-btlety. 

¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon vii.171 He weneth well 
hiymeselfe to be over subtyll. 1728 T. Conk élesiod, Wks. & 
Days \. 77 Son of lapeuts, o'er subtle, go, And glory in thy 
artful Theft below, 1833 J. H. Newsman Arians tv. il. (1376) 
297_ Resisting .. the oAhels doctrine from over-subtlety, 
timidity, pride, restlessness, or other weakness of mind. 1870 
Lowen. sneng my Bhs. Ser.1.11873) 205 If they have been 
sometimes over-subtile, they..had the merit of first looking 
at his works as wholes. 

+ O-ver-su:m, 54. O¢s. [Oven- 19] A sum 
over and above a defined amount ; a surplus. 

1587 Hauntson Anylaud t. xviii. (1878) 1. 137 The bishop 
there had yearelie three or foure tunne at the least giuen 
him Nowine decimez, beside whatsoever ouer-suimme of the 
liquor did accrue to hiin by leases and other excheats, 

+O:ver-su'm, 7 O6s. (Over. 27] rans. 
To estimate too highly, overratc. 

1627-47 Fectuam Kesolves t xxii. 79 To lel them goe with- 
out sorrowing or over-summming theta. 

Over-superstitious: see OVER-. 

O-ver-supply:, 5. [Qver- 29 b.) An cx. 
cessive supply; a supply in excess of the demand 
or requirement. 

1833 lft, Martineau Crrnamon & Parts vi. 102 A com- 
pensation for the loss occasioned by an over-supply. 1848 
Mitr Pol. eon. u. xv. § 4 (1876) 250 Either from over-supply 
or from some slackening in the demand for his commodity, 

So O:ver-supply’ v. ¢raus., to supply in excess. 

1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. ti.20 Nothing must_be over. 
supplied, that is manufactured in such kerge quantities that 
it would have been better to spend the labopr in mann- 
facturing otherthings. 1890 ‘R, Bot.orrwoon’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 221 We are not over supplied with resources,.as yet. 

Over-sure, -susceptible, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overswarllow, v. Os. [OvER- 6.) érans. 
To swallow down. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans C viij, Cut it and depart it as the 
hawke may overswolow it. 

Overswarm. (-sw§'1n), v. 

L. intr, and ref. To swarm to excess; to 
assemble in or grow to too great a swarm or 
crowd. [OveER- 27, 23.) 

1587 Goose De Mornay viii. (1617) 113 As folke ouer- 
swarmed ina place. 1679 M. Rusbex Further Disc. Bees 
25 Thatisthe cause that Bees so often overswarm themselves, 

2. frans. ‘To swarm over (a place or region); to 
spread over or cover with a swarm or multitade. 
Also adsol. or intr, (quot. 1875). [OVER- 9.] 

1632 Litiucow 7'raz. x. 443 These Flockes of Sendientes.. 
ouer-swarme the whole land with rogueries, robberies, and 
begging. 185: Hl. Mutvinee MAale xiv. 7o Let the aglish 
overswarm all India, 187g BrowninG Aristaph. Apol. 26 
When wave broke and overswarmed, and, sucked ‘Io bounds 
hack, multitudinously ceased. 

3. To swarm beyond or in excess of. [OVER- 13.] 

1897 Mary Kixestey HW". Afvica 678 Uf you destroy the 
things that prey on them, they are liable to overswarm the 
food-producing power of their locality. 

So Overswa‘rming 7///, sh. (from sense 2). 

198 Grenewey Jaciius’ Ann. 1. Proeme (1622) 1 Untill 
they were by the ouerswarming of flatterers utterly dis- 
couraged. 1894 Edin, Rew. Oct. 400 ‘he successive over- 
swarming of Bulgarians, Magyars, Seljukiaa Turks, 

+O-verswarth, 55. Ods. ? The surface sward. 

1649 Burran Eng. doprov. Jupr. (1652) 144 The Mud of 
old standing pooles and ditches, the shovelling of Streets, 
and Yards, and Flighwaies, the Overswarths of Common 
Lanes..is very good [for the land). 
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Overswarth (swup), 2. [f Over- 8+ | 
swarth, var, of SWART a.) érans. To darken over, ' 
cover with blackness 

1822 W, Tavior in Jonthiy Mag. LEH. 403 When towering 
clonds o'erswarth the sky. 

Oversway (ovaisw2!), sb. raves [OVER- 2.] 
Sway or command over any one, ascendancy ; 
superior sway or command; overlordship, 

1yoe De Fou Mere Keform. 453 Where it gets a little 
oversway [t hurries all our Honesty away. 1902 W. Watson 
in Mest. Gas. 13 June 9/2 Kingdom in kingdom, sway in 
oversway, Dominion fold in fold. 

Oversway (eevaiswé'), 0. Now rare. [OveEr- 
2) O22, Tes. O 

tl. crans. Toexercisesway over, rule over, govern ; 
esp, to exercise power or dominion over one who or 
that which itself rules or ought to rule ; to domineer 
over, overrule, overmaster, overpower. O6s. 

1577-87 Hotinsunn Chrox. (1807-8) TI. 299 The perplexed 
state of princes, chieflie when they are overswaied with 
forren and prophane power. a@1600 Hooker Heed fod vit. 
sii, 8.5 A number of captains, all of equal power, without 
some higher to oversway them. 1649 Mintox “skew, ix, The 
parliament should oversway the King and not he the parlia- 
ment. 1680 Frmer /atrtarche ii, § 6 (Reldg.) 29 ‘Vhree 
paits of five. .have power to oversway the liberty of their 
opposites. ‘ 

+b. ‘Tosurpassin commanding quality ; to prevail 
over by superior authority. Os. 

1601 By, W. Barrow Defeace 188 Not ouer-swaying the 
scriptures by authoritie and nomber, 1602 Suaks. //a. v, 
i. 251 Her death was doubtfull, And but that great Command, 
Ore-swaies the order, She should in ground vnsanctitied 
haue lodg'd, Till the last ‘Frumpet. @1619 Fotuerry 
Atheom, 1. ii. § 3 (1622) 13 Vhis Authority .. ouer-swayeth 
both all their reasons and authorities together. 1878 .V. 
Amer, Rev. CXXVIE 171 Vo oversway all other authority. 

absal. 1 Hooker &ecé. Pol. vii. $7 As oft as the 
preiudice ctorible experience doth ouersway. 1648 Minton 
Tenure Kings Wks 1738 1. 319 Had aot their distrust ina 
good Cause, and the fast and loose of our prevaricating 
Bivines oversway'd. . 

+e. In reference to physical qualities: To over- 
power by superior strength or intensity. Ods. 

i605 Timmer Quersit. 1. xiii. 54 The sulphur..doth exceed 
in qualitie the other two beginnings, and doth onersway 
them, 1658 tr. Zorta’s Nat. Magic xx. 346 Hot-waters of 
salt-waters. havea lightness that oversways the weight of 
the salt. ‘ 

+2. To lead, influence, or persuade into some 


course of action; to prevail upon. Ods. 

1581 Siovey Apel. Poetrie (Arh 69 Ouer-swaying the 
memory from the purpose whercto they were applyed. 1601 
Snans. Fuad. C11. 203 Lf he be so resolu’d, | can ore-sway 
him. 1619 Viser. Doncaster Let. in Lug. § Gert (Camden) 
136 ‘The reasons which overswayed oe to adventure on the 
transgression, c1zio Swirt Change tn Queen's Ministry 
Wks. 1841 1. 280/1 Mis ungovernable temper had over- 
swayed him to fail in his respects to her majesty’s person. 

3. frans, and tnuir, ‘To sway over; to cause to 
swing, lean, or incline to one side, or so as to be 


overtumed; to swing or incline thus. 

1622 F. Marxian BA. Wart. iv. § 4.15 H honor suffer or 
hang in the ballance, ready to bee oucrswaied with_ the 
puyze of iniurice. 1664 J. Wiss Stone-/leng (1725) 15 Such 

onderous Masses be subject to overswaying. x741 H. 

snooker Constantia VYoems (1810) 397/2 By his bulk of 
cumb'rous poise o'ersway'd, Full on his helin receiv’d th’ 
adverse blade. 

Ilence Oversway'ed /f/. a., Overswaying zd/, 


sb. and ppl. a. 

1601 Sir W. Cornswatuts Di'se. Seneca (1631) 11 When any 
affection of the minde..usurps an over-swaying authority. 
1611 Serco Alist. Gt, Brit. 1x. ix. § 105. 626 Permitting the 
depredation of himselfe and his whole Kingdome hy Papalt 
oner-swayings. 1613 Beaum. & Fe. Coxcoud vei, Such an 
overswayed sex is yours. 31705 in W. S. Perry f/fs¢, Cold. 
Amer, Col. Ch. \. 130 Now deliver'd froin that Mighty 
overswaying Power. 

Over-sweated, etc.: see OVER-. 


Oversweep (-swip), v. [OVER- 9,12.) éraus. 
To sweep over or across (a surface, boundary, etc.); 


to pass over with a sweeping motion. 

161x Srerp Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 123/1 The Sun to dis- 
solve them and the wines to over-sweepe them. 1820 
Byron Alar. Fal, 1 ii. 147 To see your anager, like our 
Adrian waves, O'ersweep all bounds. =~ 

Ovver-swee't, @ [OveR- 28.] Too sweet. 
So O:ver-swee'ten 7. ; O'ver-swee'tness. 

1584 Cocan flaven Ueatth (1636) 25 Tread over sweet is 
a stopper, and bread over-salt is a drier. 1759 Sakau 
Fir.oiwna C'tess of Pettuyn 1.287 Whosoever Over-sweet- 
ness disgusted, 1g0r IM est. Gas. 8 Jan. 2/1 For a genera- 
tion which has discarded sugar, are they not over-sweetened ? 

Overswe'll, v7. (OvER- 25, 27, 5, 13+] | 

L. ¢rans. or tutr. To swell unduly, or to excess. | 


(Chiefly in Aa. Ap/e. overswollen.) 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary us, (1625) 49 Ouer-swolne with 
your humours. @1619 Forney A theom. i. vi. § 4 (1622) 
48 Monstrously ouerswolne with pride and vanity. ¢1745 | 
H. Brooxe Last Sp. John Good in Coit. Pieces (1778) Ut. | 
ror Hence the Earth... grew animated..and, through its 
emptiness, it became overswoln and overweening, 

2. trans. Of a body of water, etc.: ‘To swell so 


as to overflow or cover. 

1595 Suaks. Fohu ut. i. 337 ‘Vhe currant..Whose passage... 
Shall leaue his natiue channell, and ore-swell..cuen thy con- 
fining shores. 1633 Bre, Hatt Hard Texts Amos v. & 554 
Who causeth the waters of the sea to over-swell their hankes. 
1846 Por ¥. I’. Francis Wks. 1864 HI. ga A natural... flow 
of tatk always overswelling its boundaries. 


OVERT. 


by aédsol. or intr. 

1599 Suaks. //en. 17, a. i 97 Let floods ore-swell, and 
fiends for food howle on. 1640 Br. Revnoips /asstons xxx. 
320 ‘The Latter resisting the natural course of the streame.. 
makes it, .to overswell on all sides. 

Hence Overswo'lling vé/. 5b. and ~Al.a.; Over- 
swo'llen f//. a. 

1594 Nasne errors of Night Wks (Grosart) 111, 268 ‘The 
ouerswelling Superabuadance of ioy and greefe. 1652 J. 
Wiacut tr. Canms' Nat. Paradox ix. 189 The burthen of 
her overswollen Heart. 1695 J. Eowarps /erfect. Script. 
563 Yrépoyxa. .may hetter be rendred over-swelling. 

O-ver-swi'ft, a. (OvER- 25, 28.] Too swift 
or rapid; excessively swift. 

1374 Cuavcer Boeth. iv. metr. v. 103 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
pat Loetes the sterre vinfoldith his ouerswifte arysynges, 
1638 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 221 N good strong ices 
But not over swift. 

Over-swilled, ctc.; see OVER-. 

Overswi'm, v. [OE. oferszuimman = MUG. 
tiberswimuten: see OVER 1, 8, 9.) érans. To 
swim or float over, across, or upon. JHence Over- 
swimmer; Overswi‘mming 7)/. 54, 

a1o0o Keownl/ 2367 Oferswam da sioleda bigoag sunu 
Ecgdeowes. ¢ 1374 Cuaucen Soeth. vy. metr. v. 132 (Camb. 
MS.) Oother beestis..betyn the wyndes, and oversawymmyn 
the spaces of the longe eyr, by moyst fleeynge. 1681 S. 
Warp Life of Faith 8: The Oile that ever onerswims the 
greatest quantitic of water you can poure vpon it. 1633. P. 
Frercnnn Jople fst. uw. xlv, The first from over-swimming 
takes his name. .Vofe, Epiploon (or overswimmer) descends 
below the navill. and ascends above the highest entrails, of 
skinny substance all interlaced with fat. @ 1834 Cotrxince 
Hécture 133 Dimness o'erswum with lustre. 

+ O-verswi the, caz. Obs. In3 ouerswude. 1). 
(OK. oferswide, f. ofer- OveR- 30 + stuide very 
much, exceedingly.] Too greatly, too much; ex- 
ceedingly, excessively ; very greatly. 

awit0oo O. E. Chron, an. 1086 Se cyng & pa heafod men 
lufedon swide and ofer swide sitsunge on golde and on 
seolfre, arzzsg Ancr. 8. 408 So ouerswude he luued luue 
pet he maked hire his efning. a 1250 Ovel §& Might, 1518 
Overswipe pu hi herest. 

+ Overswi've, v. Ols. In 2-3 -swifen. [f. 
Over- 2 + Swive, OF. swifan to move, ON. 
svifa \o rove, turn, sweep.) ‘rans. ‘To overcome, 
overpower. 

¢ 1200 Ormtn 1848 Patt Godess Sune shollde wel Pe deofell 
oferrswifenn, /did. 1884. 

+ O-vert, sb. Obs. rare. [a OF overt opening, 
sh, use of over? pa. pple. and adj. : see next.] 

1, An opening, aperture. 

1340 Hamrote Pr, Conse. 627 What comes fra be What 
thurgh mouthe, what thurgh nese, .. \nd thurgh other overtes 
of his body. . : , 

2. ? An opening, introduction. 

o31440 Carcrave Life St, Kath. wm. 1302 Pe song pat pei 
sungen..Was pis same: Sfousus aviat pod ye ouert 
ber-too: Salnator wisitat itlam. 

3. The open. /1 overt = OF. @ /’onvert openly. 

1599 ‘I’. Mioveer) Siétwormes go Let mountaine mice 
abroad in ouert lie, 

Overt (avast), a. Also 4 overte, 7-8 ouvert. 
[2. OF. overt, 13th c. ouvert, pa. pple.: see next.] 

+1. Open, not closed; uncovered. 04s. 

03384 Caaucer Af. Fame 0. 210 The aire therto ys so 
overte..'[hat euery sovne mot to hyt pace. a 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 632 All of pall work fyn,..Anerlid with ermyn, And 
overt for pryde. 1460 Lydvans Disc. 126 Hys surcote was 
overt. 1552 Hutoet s.v. Aérod, That whyche is abrode, 
ouert, or without coneryng. 

b. //er. (See quot.) 

3828-40 Bexrv Encycl, Herald. 1. Dict, Overt, or Over- 
ture, terms applicable to the wings of birds, &c. when spread 
open..as if taking flight. ..1t ix, likewise, applied to inani- 
mate things, as a purse overt, meaning an open purse, 

2. Open to view or knowledge ; patent, evident, 
apparent, plain, manifest; performed or carried 
out openly or publicly, unconcealed, not secret. 

13.. 4.2, Aldit. P, A. 592 In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 
Pat spekez a poynt determyaable: 1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 
96 She faines. .Not see the mind whose words it onert made. 
1600 HotLann Livy ut. xiv. 53 Any open and ouvert sale of 
the kings goods. 1628 ‘I. Srencer Logick 49 Parts..more 
overt, and hetter knowne. 1705 Stanuore Poraphr, 1. 87 
The General Judgment shall extend, not only to Mens 
Overt, but even their most secret Acts, [1813 Byron in 
Moore Li/é (1875) 347 His vanity is converte, like Erskine’s, 
and yet not offending.| 1874 Stusss Coust. /fist, VE. xvii. 
git The overt struggles of the fourteenth century. 

b. Overt act (Law): an ontward act, such as 
can be clearly proved to have been done, from 


which criminal intent is inferred. 

[1351-2 Act 25 Edw. IH/, Stat. v.c, 2 De ceo provablement 
soit atteint de overt faite [Rastell 1527, 1542 ‘open dede *} 
ar gentz de lour condicion.] 1533 More Dedell. Salem 
Vks. (1557) 9390/1 ‘Than be such wordes yet no treason, 
without sone maner of ouert & open actual dede therwith, 
1631 Doxne Seri. xi. 107 Fides visa, Faith which by aa 
ouvert act was declared and made evident. 1660 7sia/ 
Regic. 36 ‘Tis the Thought of the Heart, which makes the 
Treason: the Overt-Act is but the Evidence of it. 1769 
BLACKSTONE Conm, EV.ii. 21 Enall temporal jurisdictions an 
overt act, or some open evidence of an intended crime, is 
necessary... before the man is liable to punishment. 1855 
Macautay //ist, Eng. xx. EV. 419 One argument..was that, 
as the art of printing had been unknown in the reign of 
Edward the Third, printing could aot be an overt act of 
treason under a statute of that reign, 

3. Lelters overt = letters Vatent (q.v.). Afarket 


OVERT., 


overt, open Market; ound overt, open or public 
Pound: see these words, 

[1321-2 Rolls of Partt, \. 413/2 Com les lettres overtes 
U'Evesqe de Saleshnyrs lour tesmoigne.] 1717 Llount’s Law 
Diet., Letters Patent... They are sometimes called also 
Letters Overt. 


t Overt, pa. pple. Obs. [a. OF. overt, pa. pple. 
of ovrir, F, ouvrir to open.] Opened, laid open. 

Rargqiz Lypc. Pwo Aferchants 519 To hym Fortune hic 
falsnesse hath overt... For he is fallen and plonget in povert. 

Overtake (6 valk), v. [Early ME. f. Over- 
14 + TAKE v., q. v. for Forms. 

Overtake is the earliest exemplified of a small group of 
synonymous vbs,, including ove sais, overheut, overget, cv'er- 
catch, in all of which the second clement means fade or 
eatch; the original application being apparently to the 
running down and catching of a fugitive or beast of chase: 
cf. the synonymous ‘catch up’. The sense of oz is not 
soclear, A priori we might explain it as ‘to fake by eeer- 
running, or by getting ov the intervening space’, and 
compare overrvack = reach ever or across a space. But it 
is doubtful whether this was the original notion. Beside 
these -take verbs, a fig. sense of overtake (viz. 4 below) was 
expressed before 1000 by vvergang and overgo; but in these 
ever. can he explained in the sense ‘down upon! (Over. 7), 
so that their ong. sense would be ‘descend! or ‘fall upon’. 
The sense of ‘ overtake ' was expressed later also by overAie, 
overrun, overhale, overhand; but these prob. imitated ovr 
or overtake. In Early MI. overtake and overgo had the 
parallel forms Ortakr, Orco, which seem to have been the 
strictly southern equivalents (o/take being actually exempli- 
fied earlier than overtake): the relation between of and over. 
here, as well as in Ortiux«, Overtiink, has not been clearly 
determined.) 

1. ¢rans. To come up with (a person or thing 
going or running in front of one and in the same 
direction) ; tocome up to in pursuit ; to ‘catch up’. 

t Well overtaken, a traveller's greeting to one he has over- 
taken: ef. well met, Obs. 

@ 1228 clncr. R. 244 Pe veond.. weard ibunden [hete]ueste 
mid te holie monnes beoden, pet of-token [./S. 7. ouer- 
token] him ase heo clumben upward touward te heouene. 
eraso Gen, & Ex. 1756, vij. nizt ford-3eden..Or laban iacoh 
ouer-toc, /Aid, 2313 bosep haued hem after sent. Dis sonde 
hem ouertaked rade. 1297 BR. Grove. (1724) 64 He over 
Iv.7. of] tok hym at an hauene & sloz hym ry3t perc. 
13... de, Addit, PC. 127 Woot, | trow, ful tyd, ouer-ran par 
he were. ¢ 1375 Se. Lee. Saints xiii. (CecrZ) 76 Ina rew, 
callit ‘via apia', Syndry povre men pu sal ourta, ¢ 1386 
Cutaucer Friar's T. 86 (Harl. MS.) Sir, quod pis sompuonr, 
heyl and wel overtake. ¢1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 
Pai will owertake wylde bestes and sla pain. 1415 Sir T. 
Grey in 43% Deputy Kprvs Rep. 584 Per eam Luce and 
awrtoke me and bade gode morow And said 1 was wil awr- 
taken. 1583 Srvaues Anat. Adus. 11. (1882) t God blesse 
you my friend, and well overtaken, 1596 Suaks. Merch. 1’, 
IV. ii, 5 Faire sir, you are well ore-tane. 1653 WaLton A neler 
i, You are wel overtaken Sir; a good morning to you; Ehave 
stretch’d my legs up Totnam Hil to overtake you. 1738 
Wesvrv IFds, (2872) J. 89 We were overtook by'an aldecly 
gentleman, 21771 Grav Dante 39 His helpless offspring 
soon O’erta’en beheld. 1888 Annie S, Swan Doris Cheyne 
viti. 134 She would walk along the Keswick Road.. until 
the coach should overtake her, 

absol, 13.. Cursor M. 375 (Cott.) Laban it mist, ouer~ 
tok and soght. 1601 Six W. Cornwattis “ss. 1. li, (1631) 
327 They have the start that are borne great, but hee that 
overtakes bath the honour, | ; 

b. fg. To come up with in any course of action ; 
esp, to get through or accomplish (a task) when 
pressed for time or hindered by other business, 


etc. ; to work off within the time, In quots. ¢1330, 
1375 with inf 

¢3330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 133 [Pei] Ouertok it to 
zene & saued pat cite. 1375 Barsour Sruce vit. 190 Gif 

e mycht nocht weill our-ta To met thame at the first. 1402 
Hoccreve Let, of Cupid 146 Reson yt [the tongue] seweth 
so slowly and softe, that it him neuer ouer-take may. 1575-85 
Asp. Sanpys Se7vz. (1841) 292, | must here make an end, for 
the time hathovertaken me, 1602 Funarckte Pandectes Ded. 
t To ouer-take euerie thing which they vndertake. 1752 
J. Lourian Form of Process (ed. 2) 237 Straitened in point 
of Time, so that they could not nectake the whole ‘Trials. 
¥856 Maxweu. Les in L7/¢ ix, (1882) 255, | have two or three 
stiff bits of work to get through this term here, and I hope 
to overtake them. 1893 SrEvENSON Catriona ii. 16 It's 
a job you could doubtless overtake with the other. 

+e. To takein hand, proceed todeal with, ‘tackle’, 

1g8t J. Beus //addon's Answ,. Osor. 247 This Objection 
must be overtaken after this maner. 15853 App. Sanpys 
Serm. Ep. to Rdr., To meet with and overtake all practices 
and inconveniences. a : 

+2. To get at, reach, get hold of; to reach with 


a blow. Oés, 

¢ 1300 favelok 1816 The fifte that he ouertok, Gaf he a ful 
sor dint ok. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 381 He all till-hewyt 
that he Bireal 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
zos To tak ony man of that contree..that he may ourta, 
€1§32 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsyr. 938 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. 1673 Vedderburn's Voc.a8 (Jam.) Percussit 
ute pugno, he overtook me with his steecked nieff, 1680 
Life Edw. ff in Hari. Mise. 1.87 The bruit of this novelty, 
like a Welch hibbub, had quickly overtaken the willing 
ears of the displeased Commons. 

+b. zr. To get as far as, reach. Os. rare. 

a1a2s Juliana 56 Hit as hit turnde ne ouer teoc nowder 

abuuen ne bineoden to ber corde. 
te. absol. or inir, Of fire: To ‘catch’, take 

hold. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 6759 (Cott.) If fire be kyndeld and ouer- 
tak Vhoru feld, or corn, or mou, or stak. 

+3. To ‘take’, ‘catch’, surprise, or detect in 
a fault or offence; to convict. Ods. 

arzoo Cursor MW. 9644 (Cott.) Parfai! pou lighes, wik 

Vou. VIL. 
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womman, «And par-wit sal pou be oner-tan, /4fd. 19415 
Uddin.) Jo worde mo3t tai him nenir oniriav. 1375 Baruonn 
Bruce xix. 55 ‘Fhic thre ptanly, War with any assics thar 
ourtune, ¢1400 Rule St, Beaet (E. E.'T.S ) 1232 If sche 
git be oner-tayn, .. Sche salbe cursid for pat same ping. 
rgsi-z Nee. Privy Coun td Scot, (125 Thaim..at..beis 
purtane and convict. 

4. Ofsome adverse agency ot influence, asa storm, 
night, disease, death, misfortune, punishment (rarely. 
as in quot. ¢ 1630, of something good or favourable): 
To come upon unexpectedly, suddenly, or violently; 
to seize, catch, surprise, involve. 

3375 Cursor J, 4721 (Fairf.) Qualme has bestes alle ouer- 
tane (other ASS, onergan). e420 Maltad. on Mush 51 
The stomak als of aier is onertake. 1§00-z0 Dusxnan Peers 
Ixxiii, 1g And the deith ourtak the in trespas. ¢1g60 .\. 
seorr /aems (S.'T.S.) it. 192 Nycht had thame ourtane. 
1606 Suaks. And. § CL in. x. 11 Yon ribaudred Nagee of 
Egypt, (Whom Leprosie o're-tuke) 1611 Bint 1 7Mess. ve gS 
That that day should overtake you as a thiefe. ¢ 1630 
MILTON Vime 13 And Joy shall overtake us asa flood. 1794 
Seiuvan Uiew Vad. U1. 58 So unfortunate as to be overtaken 
by a thunder storm. 1878 Bosw. Suiin Carthage 232 The 
magnitude of the disaster which had overtaken him. 

+5. ‘To apprehcnd mentally; to comprehend, 
understand, Ods. 

atyoo Cursor V4. 575 (Cott.) Gadd... Wit nankyn creature 
mai be vnderfanged ne ouertan, And he ouertakes pam 
ilkan.  /Aéd, 10787 Had he aniewais ouertaine .\ child be 
born of a maiden. 

+6. ‘To take up or ocenpy the whole of (a space); 
to extend over, cover. Se. Oés. 

1375 Barnour Bruce xi, 125 Men that mekill host mycht 
se Our-tak the landis so largely. /4/d. xt. 439 That folk 
our-tuk ane mekill feld On hieid, 

7. To overcome the will, senses, or feclings of; 
to win over, captivate, ensnare, ‘take’; to over- 
power with excess of emotion. Oés, or dial. 

€1375 Cursor J/, 24824 (Fairf.) Pa pat he had na giftis 
tille Wip hotis faire he ouer-toke paire wil, rgzz tr. Secreta 
Seeret.. Priv. lrity xxxvi. 192 \ fole in flesly thyngis is 
oner-taken, 1535 Coveepare Gad. vir Vfeny man be ouer. 
taken of a faite. @1586 Stoxny sixcadia 1. (1590) 107 If 
her beauties have so ouertaken you, it becomes a true Lone 
to haue your harte more set vpon her good then your owne, 
r6z0 J. Pyeer tr. f/ist, Astrea yx. 335 Your Neece is so 
overtaken with Culadon,as J know not if Galathee be more. 
1666 Pyrvs Diary 6 June, We were all so overtaken with 
this good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King, 1822 
Gait Prost xxxvi, At first 1 was confuanded and over- 
taken, and could not speak. 

+ 8. To overcome the judgement of; to deceive, 
‘take in’; in pa. pple. deceived, mistaken, in error. 

1581 W. Cuarke in Confer, wv. (1584) Aaiv, Here you are 
manifestly overtaken: for they are wordy for worde in the 
g- Chapter. 1584 R. Scor Discow. Witcher, vi. ix. (1886) 
107 The preestes were so cunning as they also overtooke 
almost al the godlie and learned men. 1623 Bixcuam 
Nenophon 40 The other sought to circamuent him, as being 
casie to be overtaken, 1702 S. Parker tr. Creero's De 
Fintbus w. 261 "Vis certain, you were strangely overtaken, 
in supposing that [etc. }. 

9. To overcome or overpower with drink, intoxi- 
cale, make drunk. (Chicfly in passive.) Now dial, 

1587 Harrison Eugland i. vi. (1877) 1. 152 [These] are 
soonest overtaken when they come to such bankets. 1602 
Suaxs. /fam, u. i 58 There was he gaming, there o'retooke 
in’s Rouse. 1659 Woop Life (O. H.S.) 1.298 They would... 
tiple and smoake till they were overtaken with the creature. 
171a STEELE Sfect, No. 450 7 6, ] do not remember I was 
ever overtaken in Drink. 1770 Foorr Lawe Lover in. 
Wks. 1799 I. or ‘Fo be sure the knight is overtaken a little ; 
very near drunk. 1869 Kexsxepy Arentugs Duffrey 282 
(E. PD. D.) Better luck, sir, next time you let yourself he 
overtaken, 

Hence Overtaking v/. si, and Af/. a.; also 
Overta‘kable a., that can be overtaken; Over- 
ta‘ker, one who or that which overtakcs. 

1591 Percivais Sf. Dict, Adcance, overtaking, obteining, 
pursuing, reaching. 1599 Mixsnev Sp. Dict., Alcangador 
-.an ouertaker, 1798 CoLenince ste, Mart. xi, He struck 
with his o’ertaking wings, 1838 Cuanaers Wks. XE. 213 
One assigned and overtakeable district. 1885 Mrs. Lyxx 
Lixton Christ. Kirkland M1. viii. 259 He is looked on as 
a fossilized kind of Conservative by his successors and over- 
takers, 1897 W.E, Norris Clarissa Furiosa xxxvii. 328 No 
moré..than a spent fox can escape the overtaking hounds. 

Over-talk (-tsk), vw. [Over- 27, 23, 11] a. 
inir, and ref. To talk too much. b. ¢rans. To 
gain over or overcome with talking, to talk over. 

1635 A. Starroro Ferm, Glory (1860) 94 Hf in this rude 
speech of mine } have over-talked my selfe, or under-spoken 
thee, impute it to my declining and doting yeares. 1859 
Tennyson Vfxien 963 For Merlin, overtalk'd and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the char, and slept. 

So O-ver-ta‘lk s¢.; O-ver-ta‘lkativea.; O'ver- 
ta‘lkativeness ; O:ver-ta‘lker ; O'ver-ta‘lking 
vbl.sb, [OvER- 28, 29.] 

1649 Mitton £7kon, viil. (1851) 393 By his overtalking of 
it, [he] seems to doubt either his own conscience, or the hard- 
ness of other mens belief. 1670 Rrooxs Wks. (1867) V1. 302 
There are many over-talkers ; and they are such who spend 
a hundred words when ten willserve theturn. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr, N. T. 1 Tim. ii. 11 Let them use silence..and 
not be over-talkative. 1876 Miss Yoxcr Womankind xxviii. 
247 Everybody agrees as to the evils of over-talkativeness. 
fétd,, Perhaps it is oaly those who had rather hold their 
tongues who are safe from over-talk. 

Over-tame, -tarry, -tart: see OvER-. 

O:verta'sk, v. [Over- 27.] /vaus. To task 
too severely; to impose too heavy a task upon. 
lfence O:verta‘sked f//. a. 


OVERTHINK. 


1628 Br. Wate Ser, at Westininster 5 Apr. Wks. (1634) 
ur 309 Many a good Husbaml over-taskes himselfe, and 
undertakes more, then his eye can over-looke. «zr Kes 
Direct. for Prayer Wks, (1838) 341 1f you should overtask 
them, religion should seem to chem rather a burden than a 
blessing. 1875 Saurss Conse, /fsth Wh xviii, reg Work 
which had overtasked the greatest kings, 1895 .\. 1. Suaxp 
Life Gen Sir fi Be llamicy \, iv. gg Vhe sutivrings of the 
starved and ovettasked horses. 

O:verta'x, 7. [(Over- 27.] fravs. To tax too 
greatly or heavily; to exact or demand tov much 
of; esp. to overburden or oppress with taxes; to 
impose taxcs upon beyond what is equitable. 

1650 [sex Overtaxep below], 1774 Gonpsm. Vat. sist. 
VIEL. 87 Their abilities may be over-taxed. 1835 Tancorkp 
fea wll, Hast thou beheld hint overtax his strength? 1835 
Iwrion Rienzi wii, L know that poor men won't be over- 
taxed. 1842 TENNyson Godt g We. have loved the people 
well, And loathed to see them overtaxed, 

Hence O-verta-xed Af/ a., O'verta‘xing 74/. sl. ; 
so also O'vertaxa‘tion. 

1650 B. Discolliminini 48 Yhey..grow too heavy for my 
over-tax'd leggs, «3859 Macaciiy Jfist, Eng. xxiv. Wo r8t 
The most ravenons of all the plunderers of the poor over- 
taxed nation, 1881 Aidneation Web. 26/2 Anything... which 
avoids the overtaxation of the memory with useless matter. 
1897 Daély Vews 20 Jan. 8/7 A question to Ministers con. 
cerning the overtaxation of Scotland. 

tO-verte, -tee. Obs. rare. [f. OvEna. +-éé,-ry, 
after words from Fr. such as porerty.] The con- 
dition of being over or above another; superiority. 

144g Preoock Aefe. itt. iv. 299 Preestis ougten not haue 
ouerte among hemsilf, .ncither eny preest ouzte haue ouverte 
upon eny lay persoun, /Céd/. 426 Sithen it ix now bifore 
proucd that preesthode and bischophode..ben cuertees to 
hem for which thei ben had and ushl. 

Over-teach, eic.: sce OVER- 27. 

O-ver-te‘dious, ¢. [Over-28.] Too tedious, 

rgg1 Snags. ¢ //eat. U7, ti ni. 43 Speake on, but be not 
ouer-tedious. 1668 in 4/4. J/ore’s Que, Dial, Pref. (1713) 15, 
I have too long detained thee by an over-tedious Preface. 

O:vertee'm,:. [OvEn- 26.21.) a. dir. To 
teem ov breed excessively, be cxeessively .ro- 
ductive; also fy. ob. frans. ‘To wear out or 
exhaust by excessive Ineeding or production, 
fence O:vertee-med. O vertee'ming ff/. add/s. 

1602 Suaks. J/ane we ii. 532 Fora Robe About her lanke 
and all ore-teamed Loines, \ blauket. 1818 Keats Aadyu 
1 575 Suvh_a deeain, That never tongue, although it overteern 
With meflow utterance, Itk ern spring, Could figure ont. 
1818 Suewiey Let 7.7. 2 22 Dec., Rss. ute. 1852 ML. tge 
The overteeming vegetation. 1828 Macaciay Wise Wit, 
(1860) }, 255 lis mind isa soil which is never overteeated. 
18977 Barixe-Govtp Jest, Sufertag 32 f productiveness 
were conceivable without death to check the increase, the 
world would overteem. 

Overte ll, >. (Oven- 26,16.) 

1. ¢rans. To tell (count, or narrate) in excess of 
the fact; to exaggerate in reckoning or narration, 

irr in W. OH. Turner Sedect, Rec. Orford 3 Thomas 
Foster dyd overtell hymselfe in the g3yld hall x0 voyces. 
1755 <\MORY J/e72. (1766) IL. 98 ‘Vhere may be some things 
overtold, ..that would bear mitigation. 

+2. To count over. Oés. : 

¢1610 Rowtaxos Jerriéle Batteld 11 We came vnto a 
Marchant in this towne That mighty bags of money oner-tels. 

Over-tempt, -tension, eic.: see OVER. 

O-ver-te-nder, @. [Over-28.] Tootender; 
excessively or unduly tender. So O-ver-te‘nderly 


adv.; O-ver-te‘nderness. 

41631 Dosne Serve.ix.os By abusing an over-tendernesse 
“which may be in thy conscience then, 1685 Baxirr 
Paraphr. No 7. Matt. xavi. 67-68 Why should we look 

| for hetter, and be over-tender of our Flesh or Reputation? 
1795 Axxr Sewarp -lvedotes (1796) IV. 8 A child, who 
by the carelessness or overtenderness of his parent was 
brought up to no trade or profession. 1836 Kran Sern. 
(1848) 277 Do not shrink thus overtenderly from the thought 
of losing me. 1889 Skrine dfem, Thring 137 A moral 
sensitiveness which made him over-tender. 


+ O-ver-tenth. 0ds. [OvrER-19.] An increased 


or additional tenth or tithe. 
€1550 CrowLey /uforu: Wks. (1872) 171 The Cleargie of 
the Citie of London haue.. optayned by Parliament 
authoritie to ouvertenthes even after the exemple of the 
landlordes and leasemongers. 
Obs. 


t+ Over-te'rve, 7. Sr. Also -tarve, 
-tirwe, -tyrve, -tyrfe, -tyrwe. [f. Ovrr- 6 + 
TERVE v., to tarn round, roll.) ¢rauzs, To overtum, 


overthrow, upset. 
{Often misread ceerterné, and mistaken for overti7i,) 
€1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4627 Pe mastes 
faste to-gidere burte, & somme ouer terued [ fv, -terned], 
& lay on syde. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvii. (Afartha) 33 
| As fysche wald he Aes in be flud & our tyrwit batis pat 
| rowyt pare. ¢1375 Barsour 77roy-dh. 11. go8 The Cite.. 
brent Ande oure-tyrvede of fundement. ¢142z5 Cursor Al. 
18266 (Laud) With the kyng of blisse hast pou werrid 
And so thy-self ovyr-tarvid. e¢1qg0 Lyne. Nightingale 
(E. KE. 7.S.) 208 Eltes all oder.. In that gret flood were 
dreynt and ouer-terved. ¢ 1470 Hagpinc Chron. xx. ii, 
They durst no thing ouer terue Againe his lawe nor peace, 
but theim conserue. a1goo Katis Raving 1. 1608 Our 
tyrfand kindly’ cours ilk day, 
Over-thick, -thicken, ctc. : see OVER-. 
. Overthink, v. 04s. in 1; now vare in II. 
| tL. = OF. ofpyncan. ’ 
+1. zxtr. To seem not good; to displease, vex, 
canse regret or repentance; = OFTHINK; ef. also 


| Fortuink. Chiefly zvpers. with dative of — 


OVERTHINKING. 


c1200 Orin 8920 ‘Ta pe33 misstenn pe33re child, & itt | 


hem offerrpuhhte. /4fd. 19596 lohan Bapptisste wisste ite 
wel & ite himm oferrpuhhte. ¢1330 R. Bruxnxe Chron, 


Wace (Rolls) 2350 Hure ouer-boughte mykel more Pe wrapthe | 


of hure fader pe kyng. 1350 Cursor JM. 2738 (Got HE 
schoe did it, hir ouerthoght [oder ASS. for thoght]. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ii. iSkeat: |. 69, | se well (and 
that me overthinketh) that wit in thee faileth. 

tb. frans. To regret, repent. O/s. 

¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 1721 Nou it is to late to ouer- 
think, As ] haue hrew, so most I drink. ¢ 1440 Capcravr 
Lye St. Nath. vy. 951 Vhei shut it ouerethynke ff it be proued 
thei 30ue hir mete ur drynke. ¢ 1440 Gesta Nom. xviil. 332 
(Camb. MS.) One of hem seyde, ‘herith my counceill, & 
ye shull not overpink it’ [Addit J/S. forthynke]. 

II. From senses of Over-, 1 (¢), 26, 27, 23. 

2. ‘To think over, to consider. Obs. or arch. 

€1477 Caxton Fason 13h, Whan | haue overthought these 
saide thinges | answere yow. ¢1489 — Sounes of Aynion 
xix, 418 Vf ye overthynke wel al, ye shall fynde chat [ete.] 

+3. To think too highly of, over-estimate. Oss. 

a1618 Svivester Fob (rinmphant w. 147 What man, 
like Jub, himselfe so uver-thinks? 1645 Rutierrorn 7tyal 
& Tri, Faith xxvi. (1845) 398 You may over-think and over- 
praise Paradise. pores 

4. vefl, Yo exhaust oneself with toomuch thinking. 

@1652 Vrome City J f¢ au. iv, Wave you not overmusd 
or uverthought your selfe? 

So O-ver-thitnking 7z//. 56., too much thinking. 

igi Suartese. Clarac. (1737) HE 300 It was never their 
over-thinking which oppress'd them. 

+ Overthou ght, f//.¢@. Obs. rare. [pa. pple. 
of OVERTHINK 7.) Grieved, vexed. 

©1250 Gen. § dc. 2219 Oc alle he weren over do3t, And 
hanes it so to iacob bru3t. 

Overthonght ovvaipet, sé. [OveR- 29h) 
Kacessive thought, too much thinking. So O-ver- 
thou'ghted a., filled with excess of thought, over- 
weighed with thinking. 

1839 Vaitey Festus ii, (1852) 17 This strange phantom 
comes from overthought. 1877 RisKin Let. to Faunthorpe 
i. (1895) 5, 1.. being in every’ way overworked and over- 
thoughted. 1892 K.P. Barrow Aegai Hvangel, ili, 73 
Because overthought for the morrow is deprecated, is fore- 
thought, therefore, discouraged ¢ 

Over-thou ghtful, ¢. [OveEr- 28.] 
thoughtful, too full of thought, too anxious. 

c1449 Pecock Aepr. at. av. 377 Ouer theugtful and over 
earkful and ouermyche lonyng toward them. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Alise. (1699) 93. 1741 Ricnarvson f'aniela Tl. 156 
Only the foolish Weakness of an over-thoughtful Mind, 

+Overthrall, 7. Se. Obs. [Over 21] 
frans, ‘To enthrall, take captive. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scoé, (1821) 1. Proheme Cosmogr. 
19 Thoncht thay may no wais me ouirthrall, 

+Overthreshold. Oé¢s. [Over-1d.] A 
door-lintel. 

1382 Wvc.ir /2.vod. xii. 22 Sprengith of it the ouerthreswold 
{3,88 lyntel], and either post. 

Over-thrifty, ‘throneed : sce OVER-. 

Overthrow (a-varprée), sh, 

I. [from Overrunow @.] 

1. An act of overthrowing; the fact of being 
overthrown ; defeat, discomfture ; deposition froin 
power: subversion, destruction, ruin. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 758 Sundry 
victoryes had he, and sometyme ouerthrowes, ¢ 1860 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxi. 31 This is not be first ourthraw 
That thow hes done to me. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, //,v. vic 16 
‘Iwo of the dangerous consoried Traitors, That sought at 
Oxford, thy dire ouerthrow. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 
in. xi, 115 Their often recoveries from so many Overthrows 
and Captivities. 1994 Chesterfiel/’s Lett. 1. xx. 87 Camil- 
lus .. came upon the Gauls in the rear... and gave them 
a total overthrow, 1853 J. H. Newsman /é/st. SA. (1876) 1. 
[L].] 1. ii, 9: Mere material power was not adequate to the 
overthrow of the Saracenic sovereignty. 

tb. Phr. Zo give the overthrow, to defeat, over- 
throw; fo have the overthrow, to be defeated. 

1883 Koen Vrcat, Avwwe fad, (Arb) 16 In this fight the 
Elephant had the ouerthrowe. 1564 Hawaro Eutropius 
vu. 61 When these three capytaines were gone forthe 
ayainste Antonius they gave him thouverthruw. 1593 Suaks. 
1 éfen. HF, 301. ti, 106 We are like to haue the ouerthrow 
againe. 1601 — Jul. C. v. it 5 And sodaine push gives 
them tbe ouerthrow. 

+e. That which overthrows or brings down. 

1581 Mutcastea Positions vi. (1887) 44 These foure ouer- 
throwes of our bodies and health, olde age, waste, aire, and 
violence. 1607-12 Bacon Ass., Avpire (Arb.) 298 Vespasian 
asked him what was Neroes ouerthrowe. 

2. Geol. An overturning or inversion of strata. 

x89: Dx. Arcyin in 19th Cent. Jan. 19 The overthrows 
and the overthrusts, the sinkings and the underthrusts, 
which have inverted the order of original: formation, 

3. Anything thrown overboard. sozce-zs¢. 

1885-94 R. Baioces Eros §& Psyche Nov. xxiv, Like twin 
sharks that in a fair ship's wake Swim constant..and hasty 
ravin make Of overthrow or offal. 

II, [f. Over- 13.] 

4. In Cricket: A return of the ball by a fielder 
in which it is not caught or stopped near the 
wicket, giving the batsman opportunity of making 
further runs, In Basedal/: A throwing of the ball 
over or beyond the player to whom it is thrown. 

1749 in Waghorn Cricket-Scores (1899) 43 Five of Adding- 
ton Club challenge any five in England for so guineas, 
to play bye-balls and overthrows. 1849 Laws of Cricket in 
‘Bat ‘ Crick. Atlan, (1850) 60 Neither a nor overthrows 
shall be allowed, 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 258 He must 
back up the wicket-keeper to save overthrows, 
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Overthrow (vaipraw), v.  [f. Over- 6 + 
Turow v., q.v. for Forms, Takes the place of OvER- 
CAST, as that did of OveRwarp, OE, oferweorpan.] 

1. ¢rans. To throw (a person or thing) over upon 
its side or upper surface; to upset, overturn; to 
knock (a structure) down and so demolish it. 

€1330 Ovveayan Aliles 23 So bitter and so cold it blewe That 
alle the soules it ouer threwe That lay in purgatory. 1362 
Lanow. 7. 24 A, 1x. 31 Pe wynt wolde with be water pe 
Bot ouer-prowe. ¢1400 Sowdoue Bad, 388 Every man 
Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis over throwe. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of Asop vy. xii, The wulf ouerthrewe 
the dogge vpsodoune to the ground. @1§33 Lo. Buirxers 
/fuon \xxxi, 242 He ouerthrewe cuppes and dysshes upon 
the table. 1635 Covervats: Jouah iii. 4 ‘Vhere are yet 
xl dayes, and then shal Ninine be onerthrowen. 1627 
Carr. Smita Seaman's Gram. xi, 54 To ouerset or ouer- 
throw a ship, is by bearing too much saile you bring her 
Keele vpwatds, or on shore ouerthrow her by grounding 
her, so that she falls vpon one side. a@170g T, Brows Ox 
Dk, Orniond's Recow. Wks. 0730 1. 49 Your sacred seats hy 
crueletage o’erthrown. 1875 Jowett /éito (ed. 2) 1. 159 
One who is already prostrate cannot be overthrown, 

+b. To tum (a wheel) upside down. Ods. | 

1390 Gower Conf. 1, 8 After the tornynge of the whiel, 
Which blinde fortune overthroweth, 

2. fig. To cast down from a position of pros- 
perity or power; to defeat, overcome, vanquish ; 
to rin, destroy, or reduce to impotence. 

¢1374 Cusucrr Soeth. 1. metr. i. 22 (Camb. MS.) A whiht 
is seyn weleful And ouerthrowe {by Fortune] in an honre, 
€1449 Pecock Aefr. 208 Mle the repugners ben openli 
ouerthrowe. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur 1. xvii, Yonder xj 
kynges at this tyme wyll not be ouerthrowen. @1548 Hatt. 
F&dw, 11° 2046, Hys partye was ouerthrowen and 
vanquyshed, 1602 Warner sf26, Aoyy. 1x. ltl, 233 For peace 
we warre, a peruerse warre that doth our selues ore-throe. 
1712-14 Pore Aafe Lock 1. 61 Mighty Pam, that Kings 
and Queens o'erthrew. 1894 rues (weekly ed.) 1g Jan. 
sift He..was overthrown with Thiersseven days afterwards, 

. To overturn (any established or existing eon- 
dition or order of things, a device, theory, plan, 
ete.) ; lo subvert, ruin, bring to nought, demolish. 

3374 Cuatcer Troydus wv. 357 (385) Who wolde haue 
wend pat yn so lytel a browe Fortune ovre Joye wolde han 
ouer-browe. @1548 Ha. Chron, Nich. 111 4gb, Suche 
thinges as were. .to be set forward, were nowe dasshed and 
ouerthrowen to the grounde. rg9x Suaks. 1 //ea, V/, 1. iii, 
65 Elere’s Gloster, ..'hat seekes to onerthrow Religion. 
r6rx Binte 2 Jf, ii 18 Who. .vuerthrow the faith of some. 
1798 Mautucs “opri, (1817) 11.75 This overthrows at once 
the supposition of any thing like uniformity in the propur- 
tion of births, 1868 ijaecer Pit. (1873) 94 He deter- 
mined to overthrow the worship of the one true God. 

b. ‘To bring down or put an end hy force to (an 
institution, a government). . 

1898 Linprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) L. 27 
Ilis authoritic sould he contempnit and the comimonweill.. 
ovirthrawin. 1§85 ‘I’. Wasurncton tr. .Veholay's Moy. ms. 
iii. 74 Vhis Oriental empire..shall one day be cleane oner- 
throwen. 1927 Dr For Syst, Magic 1. ii, The Persians..over- 
threw their empire. 1847 Mars. A. Kerr Serova 422 ‘Vhus 
was overthrown a government raised up by the force of events. 

4. +a. To cast down or upset in mental or bodily 
state fobs.). b. To overturn or destroy the normal 
sound condition of (the mind). 

1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb, MS.), I se pat 
goode men beth ouerthrowen for drede of my peril. 1562 
Torner Baths x ‘They [brimstone baths] undo and ouer- 
throwe the stomack, 2602 Sinaks. Have. ut. i. 158 O what 
a Noble minde is beere o're-throwne ! 1621 Burton Anat. 
Med ne ii. vi. tii, (1651) 306 They. .contract filthy diseases,.. 
overthrow their bodies. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague i. 
i. 321 O misery! His mind is overthrown. 

+5. intr. To fall over or down, tumble; to 
throw oneself or be thrown down. Ods. 

13.. Str Benes (A.) 2850 Tweies a ros and tweies a fel, Pe 
predde titn oucr-prew in be wel; Parinne a lai vp rizt. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 269 Whan Crist entrede into 
Egipt, be mawmettes ooo ee and fil doun. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 53 His palfrey stombled on his knees, and he ouer- 
threw, and brakke hys neke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pieas. 
xl. (Percy Soc.) 44 Warre ones begon, it is hard to know 
Who shall abyde and who shall overthrowe. 1546 J. Hey- 
woon Prov. (1867) 29 The best cart maieouerthrowe. 

Hence Overthrow‘able @., capable of being 
overthrown. 

1653 Bovie Let. to Mallet 23 Sept., Wks. 1772 I. Life 53 
Weed found, though reel avertnapeere in equity, 
yet to be questionable in strictness of law. 


Overthrow'er. [f. prec. + -FR1.) One who 
overthrows. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Edw, /V 205 He was the ouer- 
thrower and confounder of the house of Lancastre. 1650 
S. Crarxe Feel. Hist. 1, (1654) 8 This is that Doctor of 
Asia, the Overthrower of our Gods. 1772 Hist, Eur. in 
Aan. Reg. gale The overthrower of Bolingbroke. 1836 
Lytton Athens (1837) 1. 332 Plato rightly considers 
Ephialtes the true overthrower of the Areopagus. 

Overthrow'ing, #//. 5d. [f. as prec. +-1ne 1] 
The action of the vb. OverTHROW; a throwing 
down ; overturning, destruction, rain, 

€1374 Cuaucea Beeth. u. metr. iv. 31 (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowgh the wynde trowblynge the see thondre with ouer- 
throwynges. 1535 Covervace Lccfus. xiii. 13 Thou walkest 
in parell of thy ouerthrowinge. 1678 tr. Camden's I1ist. 
Eliz, t. (1688) 127 The overthrowing of the Duke. 1850 
Tennyson Ja Afem, cxiii, With overthrowings, and with 
cries, And undulations to and fro. 

Overthrow'ing, f/.c. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2,] 
That overthrows. ta. Headstrong, headlong, prone 
(ofs.). b. Overwhelming, overturning, upsetting. 


OVERTHWART. 


@. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. metr. vii. 47 (Camb. MS.) 
Who so Nae with ouverthrowynge thowght oonly seketh 
glorye of fame. /é/d. 1v. pr. vi. 109 “The nature of som 
ian is so onerthrowenge to yuel. 

b. ¢ 1374 Chaucer Soeth. 1. metr. ii. 3 (Camb. MS.) The 
thowt of man dreyat in ouerthrowynge depnesse. /6/d, 111. 
metr. xii, 84 Tho ne was nat the heued of yxion I-tormented 
hy the ouerthrowinge wheel. 1592 G. Harvey Mew Letter 
Wks. (Grosart) 1. 261 ‘Take away that overthrowing or 
weakening property from Truce: and Truce may be a diuine 
Scammony. 1839 Batley Festus i. (1852) 8 The overruling, 
overthrowing power. 

O-verthrow'n (shifting stress), A//. a. (sé.) 
[pa. pple. of OvexTuRow z.] 

1. Thrown over on its side, face, or upper surface; 
vpset; overcome; vanquished, demolished. 

1879-80 North Piitarch (1676) 35 Some easie medicine, 
to purge an overthrown body. 1667 Mitton 2°. £. vi, 856 
The overthrown he rais'd, 1814 Southey in Q, New. XI. 
189 The ruins of overthrown edifices. 1877 .V. IW. Line, 
Gloss., Farwelted, overthrown ; said of sheep. 

+2. Thrown too strongly. Obs. [OveR- 28 ¢.] 

1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. 1. ii. 29 A rubbe to an over- 
thrown bow! proves an help by hindering it. 

+B. sé. A supine (in grammar). Obs. rare. 
€1532 Du Wes /atrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 935 The over- 
throwen or supins which hen called reverses. 


Overthrust (d-varspivst) sd. Geol, [OVER- 1,9.] 
The thrust of the strata or series of rocks on one 
side of a fault over those on the other side, esp. of 
lower over higher strata, as in an OVERFAULT or 
faulted Overroup., Used more particularly in 
reference to the distance through which the mass 
of dislocated strata has been thrust or moved for- 


ward over the thrust-plane. 

1883 [sce Overractt], 1885 C. Cannaway in Daily 
News 8 Jan, 3/5 The extraordinary overthrust of old rocks 
on to newer strata in Sutherlandshire. 1888 QO. Yral. Geol. 
Soc. 385 Confirrning Nicol's conclusions .. that the line of 
junction of the unaltered Palaeozoic rocks is a line of fault 
aad overthrust. 

attrib, 1890 Povo Dawkins in Nature 31 July 320 The 
coal-measures are folded, broken and traversed by great 
‘overthrust'' faults. 1892 LarpwortH Pres. Address Brit, 
Ass. Edin., The overthrust plane or overfault, where the 
septal region of contrary motion in the fold becomes reduced 
to, or is represented by, a plane of contrary motion, 1894 
Grit, R. Agric Soc. June 390 Eastbourne, where on the 
foreshore the Cretaceous strata are repeated by faults and 
overthrusts, 

So Overthru‘stz.; hence Overthrnu'sting 7/4/.5/. 

1883 Larwortn in Geod. Mag. Aug. 339 In many cases this 
overthrusting effect is due to the relief of downward pres 
sure caused by the erosion of the brow of the arch, 


Overthwart (i vaipw5ul), adv. and prep, 
Now Oés. or rare exe. dial, Also 4 overthuert, 
4-5 -thwert(e, -pwert(e, -twert, 4-6 Sc. our- 
thwort, 5 ouerepwart, ouerpewert, ouertwart, 
-twarde, overhwarte, orthward, (auerthwert, 
-thward, aurthwart, -thewert, awrthwert, 
awterwart), 5-6 ouerthward(e, -thart(e, Sc. 
ourthort, -thourth, ouerthort, ouirthort, 6 
ortwharte, orewharte, 6-7 (9 da/.) overwhart(e, 
8-9 dial, overwart, overquart. [ME. f. Over 
ady, + pwert adv., a, ON, Avert neuter of Jrerr = 
OE. Jweork cross, transverse; see Tuwart adv.) 

A. adv. 
1. Over from side to side, or so ‘as to cross some- 


thing; across, athwart; crosswise, transversely. 

c1300 //azvelok 2822 And demden him to binden faste 
Vpon anasse.. Andelong, nouht ouerthwert. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vit. 172 Thre dykis ourthwort he schar Fra bath the 
mossis to the vay. ¢1400 Maunuev. ii, 10 Ihe pece [of 
the Cross] that weate overthwart, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sons of 
Ayton ix. 238 They..layed bym vpoa a lftyll horse over- 
hwarte like as a ace of corne. 1§13 Dovctas ines Vv. v1. 
84 But kest hymevin ourthortour Salyus way, 1600 HOLLAND 
Livy 1. xiii, 10 Then the Sabine dames, ..hauing chrust 
themselues violently overthwart betweene them, began to 
part these bloodie armies. 1 lr. Saffust 168 The Yoke 
was two Spears fixed in the Ground, and a third fastened 
overthwart from one to the other, like a Gallows. 1 
Afusenm Rusticunt 111. \xxiv. 321 Third plougbing, ribbling 
it overwart. a@ 182g Forny I’oc. E. Anglia sv., Vo plough 
overwhart is to plough at right aagles tothe former furrows. 

b. Overthwart and endiong: crosswise and 

lengthwise, in breadth and length, transversely 
and longitudinally ; hence fig. wholly, completely. 

1340 Ilampote Pr. Conse. 8582 Pe devels sal, ay, on bam 
gang To and fra, over-thewrt and endlang. 1417 Surtees 
AMfisc. (1888) 13 Alb the alde stuffe of lede that lay thare 
before, endelang and overthwart. ¢rgq60 Towaelcy Myst. 
xii, 48 He saue you and me, ouertwhart aad endlang. 

+2. fig. Adversely ; wrongly, amiss, perversely ; 
angrily, ‘crossly’. Ods. a 

13.. Cursor Af, 12084 (Cott.) A maister .. Wit joseph 
wordes spak ourthuert [Maix/ ouer-thwert]  ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace 2318 Pat word tok he yuel til_herte, 
He ynderstod hit al ouerpwerte. ¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxh.) 
2104 And answerd the king ful ouertwert. 1535 Goodly 
Primer, Exp. Ps. ti. (v.18) With the wicked shalt thou pe 
overthwart. 1§56 J. Hevwoon Spider § F, xxxiti. 19 Run 
thei right: run thet ouertharte, Out wyll I powre them, 

+3. Over against something else, opposite. rare. 

196 Srexser F. Q. 1v. x. 51 And her before was seated 
overthwart Soft Silence, and submisse Obedience. 

+4. Here and there, all about. Sc. Obs. ! 

1596 Datavurin tr, Lesiie’s Alést. Scot. w. 211 5. Palladie 
Rischope, and vthires..ouirthort [L. sfarstvr] in his king- 
dome, he promouet thame to steddings and feildes. 


OVERTHWART. 


B. prep. 1. From side to side of; so as to 
cross; across, athwart. 

€ 1380 Sir erumtd, 3721 Vs body was tornd oner-thwart 
pe way. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 5 Ouer-thwart this 
for-reide longe lyne, ther crosseth hym a-nother lyne. ¢1470 
Henav WW edlace w. 234 A loklate bar was drawyn our- 
thourth the dur. 1551 Rostnson tr. More's Utof. 1. (1895) 
163 ‘That table staadeth ouer wharte the ouer ende of the 
halle. 1610 Baaroucn Afeth. Physick w xxxi. (1639) 51 
Cause him to sit overthwart a stoole in riding fashion. 1663 
Gerner Counsel 43 Lay Bridges overtwhart the Joyses. 
1736 Bauey /Jouseh. Dict. 116 Cut it intocollars overthwart 
both the sides. 1892 Morris }orksh. Folk-talk s.v., He 
Tan owerquart t’ clooas. Z 

+2. Over against, opposite. Oés. 

1588 Parke ty, JJendoza's fist. China 353 Vhey..twentie 
leagues ouerthwart the port. @1g9z GREENE 4 dphonsus 
1. Wks, (Rtldg,) 228/2 Dost thon know the man ‘That doth 
so closely overthwart us stand? 1630 WauswortH /’rlgr. 
iii, 15 Disputing..in two pewes one ouerthwart the other. 

3. On the opposite side of ; across, beyond. 

1784 Cowrer Sask 1. 169 Far beyond, and overthwart the 
stream..The sloping land recedes into the clouds. 1854 
Miss Baker Northanrpi. Gloss. 5. v.. He lives o’erwart 


the way. 
Overthwart (évaipwOit), a and st. Obs. 


exe. dia’, Forms: see pree.; also 5 authwart, 
awthwert, ouerqwert. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. 1, Placed or lying crosswise, or across 
something else ; transverse, cross-. 

13.. &. E&. Addit. 2. 3. 1384, & biker prowen vmbe pour 
with ouer-pwert palle. ¢1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Pai 
made pe ouerthwert pece of palme. ¢1gg0 tr. Ped. Vere, 
Eng. Hist. (Caraden) L 72 Suetonius .. canim throughe an 
overthwarte waye to London as toa place of safetic. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Mankynie 7 Nominatyd the ouerthwart 
muskles, in latin: musenli transuersi. 16237. Scor /fighw, 
God 8 'Y'wo crosse or ouerthwart wayes. 1796 Mons claer. 
Geog. UN. 112 The transomes, or over-thivart stones [at Stone- 
henge], are quite plain. E 

+b. Crossing the right line; oblique, slanting ; 
wry, skews ef. OVERTIWWARTLY 3. Ods, 

1594 Buunpevin, Zvere. tv. Latrod, (1636) 435 There is 
another great stooping and overthwart Circle, called the 
Kcliptique line. 

te. fiy, Indirect: cf, OVERTHWARTLY 4. Obs. 

1545 Asctam Yo.roph. (Arb.) 88 You wyl haue some ouer- 
twhart reasoa to drawe forthe more communication withall. 
1656 Kart Monn. tr. Boccadini, Pol, Touchstone (1674) 283 
[They] take impious and overthwart revenge of even those 
that would not be secure. 

+ 2. Sitnated or residing across or on the opposite 


side of something intervening; opposite. Oés. 
1555 Even Decades 264 The soonne leaneth those regions, 
and goth by the coatrarye or ouerthwarte circle towarde the 
southinwynter, 1692 Drypex Cleontenes ¥. ii, We whisper, 
for fear our o’erthwart neighbours should hear us ery, 
Liberty. 4 
3. re Inclined to cross or oppose; perverse, 
froward, contrarious; contentious, captious, con- 
tradictious, quarrelsome, testy, ‘cross’; adverse, 


contrary, hostile, unfriendly, unfavonrable. 

e1325 Loew Times Edw. It, (Percy Soc.) Ixxvili, When 
God Almy3ty seth The work is overthwart. 1382 Wycttr 
2 Téne. iit, 4 Traitonrs, proterue, or overthwert, bollun with 
proude thon3tis. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 1960 He onswaret hym 
aagerly with Awthwert wordis, ¢1szo tr. Erasmus’ Seri 
Ch. Yesus (1901) 20 A... kynde of cbyldrea, which is cleane 
onertwarl. 1595 Dante Civ. Wars i xxvi, Of a Spirit 
averse and over-thwart. 1647 Crarenpon //ist. Ked. t. 
(1702) 1. 64 That overthwart [ed. 1888 § 174 thwartover] 
humour was enough discover’d to rule ia the breasts of 
many. 1868 Arxixson Cleveland Gloss., Overquart, Over 
thwart, .. perverse, contrary, contradictory or contentious, 

+B. sé. (Absolute use of adj.J Ods. 

1. A transverse or cross direction. In phrases 
at an overthwart, to overthwart: in a transverse 
direction, crosswise, across. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vit, viii, At the last at an ouer- 
thwart Beanmayns with his hors strake the grene kuyzhtes 
hors vpon the syde. /é/d, xvii, The reed kayghte..at an 
onerthwart smote hym within thehand. 1562 lurner /ferbad 
u 86b, Phu. hath litle rootes growyng to onerthwart. 

b. A transverse passage, a by-way, a crossing; 
a transverse line. 

1580 Hii in Genél, Mag. Sept. (1861) 258, I leave my 
eldest sonn.. also the newe overthwarte in the cittic of 
Corcke, and all the lands east of it to the Queenes walls. 
@ 1631 Donne Poems, Anat. World 256 To finde out..Such 
divers downe-right lines, such ouerthwarts, As dispropor- 
tion that pnre forme. | 

c. Opposite point. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Salk & Selo. g2 It cannot be meted hy a 
streight line drawn from it to its overthwart. 

2. An adverse experience; a ‘cross’, a rebuff. 

1547 SURREV ieee Ceca Estate12 A hart well stayd, 
ta ouerthwartes depe Hopeth amendes. 1587 Gotoinc De 
afornay xxvii 406 The ouerthwartes that Abraham indured 
for Sara his wife in Aegypt. 1609 F. Grevit déaham iu. 
iii, I feare the cariage: it hath many parts, And Hazards 
courses may finde ouerthwarts. 

b. Contradiction; a rebuff; a repartee. 

e1gss Apr. Parker J's. xxxiv. 86 Keepe ye hys tong from 
ouerthwart. 1595 Cortrey HW*1ls, Fits, §& J. 147 Vor these 
wittie ouerthwarts the Geat. entertain’d the hoy into his 
seruice. 

Overthwart (éwaipwOut), v. Now rare or 
Obs. Also § -twert, 5-7 -whart, 6 -twhart, 8 
-wart. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 

1. ¢vans. To pass or lie athwart or across; to 


traverse, cross, 


| 33 Wrought as it should, not onerwhartlie, and a 
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' 1426 Lypa. De Gail, Pidgr. 12072 Av wyketys or wyadowys 
--Ouerthwertyd with no latys. ¢1430 — Aas. & Sens. 
(BE. E. T. S.) 4786, 1 Gan to crosse dovne and dale And 
ouer twerten hille and vale. 1545 Rayon Ayrth Mankynde 
18 The one entbrasynge, compassyng and ouerthwarting 
thother. gsz /az. C4. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 31 Two 
tuaacles of whyt bustian..overthuarde withe read vorsted. 
1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 504 Each Tide ouerthwarting 
another with repugaant courses, 1832 TeNswson Ut nene 
137 Her clear and baréd limbs O'erthwarted with the brazen- 
headed spear Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

b. To lie across, or place something across, so 
as to stop the way; to obstruct. 

1654 tr. Martin's Cong. China 135 These places might 
have been easily defended if they had but. overthawrted 
the ways by any incumbrances. 1919 D'Urnrey /'féés (1572) 
V1. 89 If the Seas should overthwart hint, He would swiai 
to the shore. 

te. To plongh across, Ods, 

1764 Musenm Rusticum WT. \xxiv. 320 Ploughing up the 
tfre laad,.. Overwarting another clean earth. 

2. fig. To act in opposition to; to cross, oppore ; 
ta hinder, thwart. Also adsol. 

@ 1§29 SKELTON Ware Hanke 230 Me sayde, for a crokid 
ineent The wordes were paruerted; Andthishe onerthwarted. 
1611 Sereno fist, Gt. Brit. vie xviii, § rt. 2y2 They. .en- 
deuored to ouerthwart and gainsay whatsoever he proposed. 
1640 W. Fesxer Sacrifice Parthfull ii. (1648) 62 Sinne 
may be said to be civilized, when it is ovenwharted by 
a higher principle. 

tb. lo render ‘overthwart’; to pervert. rare. 

1430-40 Lyne. Bochas u xxvite (1554) 62b, A witluishe 
thyrst to shede mannes blood, Whych ouerwharted .. His 
royal corage, inta tyranuye. 

Hlence Overthwa-tting vé/. sé. and f//. a. 

1552 Hevoet, Ouerthwartyaze, peruicatia. pravitas, Ibid , 
Ouerthwartynge knaue, ferferus. 1616 Aich Cabinet Z¥j, 
All quarrelling, wrangling, and ouerthwarting must be 
auvided, 1632 Litncow 7 raz. 1x. 421 Their. heads are.. 
couered with ouerthwarting strokes of crooked shables. 

t+Overthwa'rter, Ol. [f. prec. + -rr lJ 
One who ‘ overthwarts’; an adversary, opponent. 

a14se Awd. de da Tour (1868) 53 Usureres, bariters, aver- 
thwarteres and lyers, 1596 Nasun Saffron Walden 96 M. 
Wathe his oner-wharter (betwixt whom and him there was 
such deadly emulation). 


t Overthwa'rtly, a/v. Obs. [f Overtuwart 
a. + sLY¥%,) In an ‘ overthwart’ manner. 

1. In a direction across ; transversely, 

e14go Promp, Parv. 374/1 Ovyrthwer(eily (AAS. AY oner- 
qwertly), fraustverse. 1s97 A. M. tr. Guiléemean's Fr. 
Chirurg, 16 b/1 Both the eades of the threde wherwith the 
Tagulare Vayne is ouerthwartely tyede. 1652 Wiarton tr. 
Rothman's Chiromaney Wks. (1683) 553 Many Lines in the 
ate Joynt, and they proceeding overthwartly, 

. At diagonally opposite points. 

1621 Ainsworta Avnet. Dental, Les. i. 5 Upon the twa 
corners of the :\itar overthwartly, on the northeast here, 
and on the southwest horne, 

3. Obliquely ; askew, awry. 

1470-85 MaLory Arthur tx. i, His over garment sat ouer- 
thwartly. 1g9t Harixcron Ord. fur. xxii. Invi, The stroke 
fell overthwartly so, What quite heside Rogeros shield it 
slipt. 1597 Bearp Vheatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 67 Even 
when the quenchlesse torch, the worlds great cye, Aduaac’t 
his rayes orethwartly from the skie. 

4. fig. In oblique terms ; indireclly. 

1571 Gotoixe Cadvin on Ps. ii. 1o When he biddeth them 
to be lerned, he overthwartly tauateth their foad trust in 
their owne wisdome. 1579-80 Nort Plutarch (16761 993 
The boy of Lacedzmon set out to accuse Plutarch over- 
thwartly with a lie. fi 

5, Adversely, perversely, frowardly; contrari- 
wise; ‘erossly’. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ut. vii.) 135 (Skeat) Pray her.. 
that for no mishappe, thy grace overthwartly tourne, a4 1450 
Aut, de la Tour xix. 28 She shulde aot ansuere hym ouer- 
thwartly atte every worde. a 1568 Ascnam Scéofem. (Arb.) 
Bainst 

the wood, by the scholemaster. 1603 Kxoures // ist, Zurks 

(1621) 1063 Seest thou not how overthwartly..they..have 

dealt with thee and thy father? 

+ Overthwa'‘rtness. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-NESs.] The quality or character of being ‘ over- 
thwart’; perversily, frowardness; contrariness. 

e1400 Afot. Loli. 107 Wat ouerpwartnes is bis to wil not 

| obey to pe lesson? 1533 Sé. Papers Fen, VIII, 11. 170 A 
pope discourage to others, that doo nse overthwartnes 
| aad contrariositie. ¢1643 Lo, Hrepert Lif (1886) 81 My 
yonager sister, indeed, might have been married to a far 
| greater fortune, had not tbe overthwartness of some neigh- 

bours interrnpted it. F 
| +Overthwa'rtwise, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+-WIsE.} Inan ‘overthwart’ direction ; crosswise, 
athwart. So + Overthwartways adv. Obs. 

1594 Piat Jewedl-ho, uu 24 Fasten this bar ouerthwart- 
wise in the middle point of the oven month. 1656 Rioctry 
Pract. Physte 44 Vf the Artery be cut long, or over-thwart- 
waies. 

Over-tight, -till: see Oven-. 

t+ Overtilt, v. Obs. (Over- 6.] ¢rans. To 
tilt over, upset, overthrow. 

3327 Lanai. P, P/. BR. xx. 134 He. .onertilte [C. ouertulte] 
al his treuthe with ‘take pis vp amendement', ¢ 1430 Jo. 
Ret. & L. Poents 197 As a traitour pou schalt be ouer tilt. 

Over-timbered, -timorous: see OvER-. 

Overtime (Gvaitaim), s4., adv. [Ovenr- 19.] 

A. sé. Time during which one works over and 
above the regular hours; extra time. Also attré6. 

_ [1836 FZampton Court Acets., Carpeaters workyng theirowre 
i tymes and drynkyng tymes uppon thffoate in thcbappell.] 
| 1858 Simmoxos Diet. Trade, Over-tune, Over-work, extra 


if 


OVERTONE. 


labour done beyond the regular fixed hours of business, 

1861 {nes 23 July, The grievance seems reduced to the 

single point of overtime, as it isallowed on both sides. that... 

to hours is to be the standard. attrib, 1861 Sat. Nev. 

20 July 60 The loss of the overtime bonus. 1870 Kocres 

fist, Gleanings Ser. 1t. 132 Piecework or overtime labour. 
B. adv. During extra time; over hours. 

1873, Hamerton /ated/, Life. ii, (1876) 6 She worked 
over-time, 1894 Brit, Frat. Uhetegr NUL § Sisty hands.. 
working overtime. 

O:ver-ti'me, v7 /%ofogr, [OveR- 27.) drans. 
Yo time too long; to give too long a time to an 
exposure or other process. 

1889 -inthony's Photogr. Anil. VW. 211 Should a negative 
be overtimed and develuped flat. 1896 Avodah Nets Sept. 
36/1 As much differen as there ts Letween an overtitned 
and an undertitned negative. 

+O-vertimely, ade. and a. Cés. 

A. adv. ‘Yoo carly, before the proper time, pre- 
maturely ; untimely, unseasonably, [Ovrn- 30.] 


1303 R. Vruxse fflamdd. Svane 6613 3yf pou any day 
shuldest fast, And pou ouertymely py mete aske. € 3374 
Cinsccer Aeets. 1. metre i Camb, PS.) Heeres heore ann 


achad ouertymeliche sponimyn hened. ¢ 1440 Fac a Hed! 
1qe Pe ferst fote brede of wose in glotunye is, cle or 
drynke ouertymely, oversone or ouyrlate. 1532 Hrevet 
Venofhon's Honseh. (1768) 77 Suffreth his werkemen t« 


felue their worke and go theyr way oner tyt 1655 
Motrer & Besnir Jfeadth's dapreaz46 343 Nourishmere, 
which elke be too liquid would tar ty Cr en |, 


passing overtimely into the Gita. 
B. ad, Too carly. premature, untimely. [Ovin- 
25,] 

1948 Unset, ct. Avagye Pare Mark go. Lamentildy 
bewaylyng her ouertymely deathe. 1597 87) Hottssin 
Chron b 2541 The vaiie youthful fantaste and ouertimehe 
death of thy fathers aid thy: brethre 

Overtip, -tippled: sce Ovnn-. 

Overtire (omvoitoies , ov. [Oven- 21, 
érans, Yo Ure out, exhaust with fatigue; to tire 
excessively, Hence O.verti‘red ff/.a., ‘tired out,’ 
excessively tired; O vertitring 742. sé. and f//.a. 

1957-8 Piaer chacid vi 3j, Though he with dart the 
wyndyfooted hinde dic ouertyer. 199 Wantiye Jey. 9. 
€rg Marching with al posible speede on foote, neotwith- 
standing..the ouertiring tedivus deepe sand-. 1634 W, 
Viewuyet tr Badcac's Leff, 117 Such rest, as weariesse and 
weakness affordeth to over-tired bodies. 1641 Ur. Hatt. 
Sern. Ps Ix. 2. Wks 1337 V. 442 Which. omust be, for fear 
of your over-tiring, the last of our discourse, 1671 Mivio~ 
Samson 1632. 1890 Montledyc's Hoy's -lun. June 
You'll overtire yourself, 1897 Mary Kixcstry Wl 
689 When you have got very chilled or over-tired, take sin 
eatn five grains with a litte wine or spirit at any time. 

} O:ver-title, #7. Cbs. [(OvER- 26.) (rans. 
To give tuo high a tile to; to style or denominate 
by too high a name. 

16z0 Pr. Hart. fox. Var, Clovy nn. $3 The Uishop of 
Roine is sttled Supreme Head and Gouverneur of the Whole 
Chureh..Whea he that s0 Inunhly ouer-tithes the person 
resists the Doctrine. 1639 Fur.er //ody Wars. ail. (840! 
264 Diverting the pilgrims, and over-titling his own quarrels 
to be Gad's cause. 

Overtly (ée-vaitli\, adv. [f. Ovenr a. + -1¥ 2.) 
Tn an overt luanner, 

1. Openly, manifestly, without concealment or 
secrecy; in quol. 1614, Outwardly, publicly. 

1325 Wetr. Zone. 137 Us au to thine na ferlye ‘| heh Godd 
it warnes ouertlye. 1579 J. SiuBses Gaping Gal/ Dv, ‘The 
kiag could not, for bewraying that counsail, declare his wy Il 
ouertly. 1614 Rateicn Zfist. Word? Pref. Cjb, For whiat- 
soener hee ouertly pretended, Hee held in secret a coa- 
trary councell with the Secietarie. 1703 Youxu Ser. 1. 
389 Good men are never overtly despised, but thar they 
are first calumniated. 1859 77mies 2 Sept. ist Leader $1 
A position with which no European Power could overtly 
quarrel. 

+2. So as to he or lie open. Ods. 

1601 Hottann Péiny 1. 525 The plot wherin yoo mean to 
haue Chestnuts grow must be ouvertly broken vp aloft, from 
between Nouember and Februarie. 

O-vertness. [f. as prec. +-NExs.] Openness, 
want of reserve or conccalment. 

2887 ‘I. Harov HW oedéanders U1. xiii. 258 My success with 
you. has not been great enough to justify such overtness. 

O-ver-toi'l, sé. [Oven- 29.] Excessive toil. 

1872 ‘Tatmace, Sex. 198 These died of overtoil in the 
Jowell carpet factories. 

Overtoil (:vastoi'l), 7. [Over- 21.) fravs. 
To wear out or exhaust by excessive toil; to over- 
work, fatigue. Hence Overtoi-led 7/. a., Over- 
toiling 7d/. sé. 

1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 52 Wearied aature’s otter- 
toyled bodies. 1607 Markuam Card. 1t. (1617) 59 Seeke to 
ouvertoile him, and make him glad to giue ouer striving to 
get the leading. 161z Brinstey Lud. Lit, v. (1627) 51 To 
prevent the overtoyliag and terrifying of Schollers with it 
1727 Brapiey Favre. Dict. sv. Girdle Wheel, Ladies that 
love not to overtoil themselves. 1847-8 HH. Mitter /irst 
dinpr. xviii. 325 An overtoiled young man in delicate health. 
1859 ‘Tennyson Ladd 1223 Overtoil'd By that day's travel. 

+ Over-toi-se, 7. vonce-wed. [f. OvER- 10 + 
Toisr sé.) érans. To measure out in toises. 

1840 rowsine Sordvdio 1. 828 liaplements it sedulous 
employs To undertake, lay down, mete ont, o'ertoise Sordello. 

Overtone (avvastonn), sd, steoustics and Mus. 
[ad. Ger. oderton, used by Helmholtz as a contrac- 
tion for oberpartialion, upper partial tone: cf. 
Oven- 1e.] An upper partial tone; a harmonic: 


see Harmonic B. 2. 
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1867 TyxpaLt Sonsd iii 117 The Germans embrace all 
such sounds under the general term Obertoae. 1 think it 
will be an advantage if we, in England, adopt the term 
overtones as the equivalent. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
7 Helmholtz succeeded in demonstrating that the different 
qualities of sounds depend altogether upon the number and 
intensity of the overtones which accompany the primary 
tones of those sounds. 12880 in Grove Dict, A/us. V1. 6108/2 
The word Overtones is rejected by the English translator 
of Helmholtz’s work as not agreeing with English idiom. 

Overtone (duvaité-n), 2. [Over- 22, 27.] 

1. érans. To drown (a tone’ with a stronger one. 

1862 Masson in Jaco, A/ag. 323 A prayer, the general 
solemnity of which so overtones the discords from common 
belief which the expert ear may nevertheless detect in it, 


2. Phologr. To ‘tone’ too much, give too deep 
a tone to. 

1889 Anthony's Phologr. Bull. V1. 333 Overtoning is a 
common fault which gives a gray photograph, and causes it 
to lose its brilliancy. 

+ O-ver-tongue. Oés. [A literal repr. of Gr. 
émyAwrris.] The epiglottis. 

1615 H. Crooxt Body of Alan 766 Galen is of opinion that 
the motion of the Epyglottis or oner-tongue is in a man not 
voluntary but earceal 

Over-tongued: sec Over- 28 d. 

O:verto'p, adv. rare. [f.Oven prep. + Tor sh: 
cf. Over- 3t.] Over the top, overhead. 

1776 W. Ninvto Stivdingsh. (1880: 1, xxi. 392 Trees, magui- 
ficent in foliage and limb, meet overtop. 

Overtop (varly'p, v. [OvER- 1, 3.] 

1. ¢rans. To rise over or above the top of; to 
surpass in height, surmount, tower above, Lop. 

1593-4 J. Davtes in Syfrester's IAs, (2880) 11. 67 here 
a Monument admir'd of all..O'r-topping Envie's clouds. 
1622 RK. Hawniss Moy. S$. Sea (1847) 128 The crabbed 
mountaines which overtopped it. 1784 Cowrer Fash 1. 558, 
1 see a column of slow-rising smoke O'ertop the lofty wood. 
1855 Macavutay //ist. Eng, xvitic 1V.173 fhe .. showed his 
brazen forehead, overtopped by a wig worth fifty guineas, in 
the ante-chambers. 1884 Cutty £xg. 4 Sc. op. Ball. un 
xAx. 279.1 Charles overtopping Huge by fifteen inches. 

2. fig. & To rise above in power or authority; 
to be superior to; to override. 

1561 T. N[orton] Calzin's Znst. wv. ai. (1634) 602 mrarg., 
The time when the Pope began first to overtop the Emperour. 
1649 Mitton Akon. xxviii, 1f Kings presume to overtopp 
the Law by which they raigne for the public good. 189 
Guote Greece 1. Ixxxiv. XI. 199 That intense antipathy 
against a despot who overtops and overrides the laws. 

b. To rise above or go beyond in degree or 
quality 5 to excel, snrpass: 

1981 MctcastER J'esitions 3 ti. (1887) 272 So the height 
of their argument overtop uot their power. a 1680 CHARNOLK 
Attrib. God (1834) 11. 297 None can overtop him in goodness. 
1747 Carte //ist. ding. 1,176 This prince much over-topping 
the other Scotch chieftains in poe 1876 LowetL A sons 
my Bks, Ser.ut. 276 In them the man somehow overtops the 
author. 

+3. To render top-heavy. Ofs. [Over- 3.] 

1643 [ANGiER] Lane. Vall. Achor 2 Vf the height of the 
Sail did not overtop the Ship. 

lence Overto-pped ff/.a.; Overto'pping 76/. 5d. 
and ffl. a. 


1610 Suaks. Zep. 1. ii, 81 Who taduance, and who To 
trash for ouer-toppmg. 1611 Speeb Hist. Gt, Brit. vi. xliv. 
§ 14. 369 The Saxons, whose ouer-topped Monarchy, and 
weake walles now wanted props to hold vp the weight. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 203 Look that ye love the 
Lord Jesus Christ with a superlative love, with an over- 
topping love. 1897 D. H. Maven Diary Silence 38 The 
ovcrlopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or even a 
babbler. Z 

Overtopple (-tep'l), 7 [Oven- 6, 3.] 

1. trans. To cause to topple over; to overthrow 
(something in unstable equilibrium). 

1643 Brecon .V. 1°. Gift Wks. (1843) 335 This one text. .is 
able 10 subvert, overtopple, and throw down all the building. 
1864 ‘Axste Tuomas’ Denis Donne 111. 355 Joy o'er- 
toppled all his prudence. 

2. rntr. To topple over; to overhang as if on 
the point of toppling over. 

1839 CLoucn Early Poems ii. 3 And vanity o'ertoppling 
fell. 1855 Bawey A/ystic 7o Higher than lark can soar, or 
falcon fly. .Lamalmon’s pass, O'ertoppling. 

llence Overto‘ppling 7é/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1860 T. Martin Zorace 218 Black Eurus, snap each rope 
and oar With the o’ertoppling surge! 1876 Miss Vorce 
Womankind xxviii. 242 The already overtoppling mass of 
froth of feminine silliness. 

O:vertorture, v. [OvER- 25, 27.] ¢vans. To 
overcome with torture; to lorture beyond endur- 
ance. Tlence O:vertortured ///. a. 

¢1gge Martowe Faust. Wks. (Rildg.) 133/2 This ever- 
burning chair Is for o’er-tortur'd souls to rest them in. 1818 
Byron Aazefpa xiii, O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
1 felt the blackness come and go. 1896 Brack Brise?s xx, 
To gain some quiet for his overtortured spirit. 

Overtow'er, v [Ovenr- 1 (4).) ¢razs. To 
tower over or above, to overtop. 

31831 Jane Porter Sir FE, Seawards Narr. |. 58 The 
high rock which overtowered our vessel. 2850 Pigue (1875) 
184 Money was the grand desideratum which enabled people 
to overtower their fellows. 

So Overtow-ering ///. a. 

1639 Futter Joly War u. xxx. (1840) 89 To abate their 
overtowering conceits of him. 1685 Corton tr. Alentaigae 
(1877) 1. 71 The proud and overtowering heights of our 
lofiy buildings. 1872 4. J. Gorpos / Christ vi. (1888) 130 
Under the shadow of some overtowering greatness. 
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Overtra‘ce, v. Also 5 -trase. [Ovrn- 8, 10.] 
trans. &. To trace over; to cover or mark with 
tracery or tracings. b. To trace one’s way over, 
pursue the track over. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 636 With topyes and trechoure Over- 
trasyd that tyde. 1573 Twrxe séneid x. Ffij b, ’Farience 
none he makes, but bridges hie doth ouertrace, 1826 Mit- 
max A. Belryn 108 The.. walls Are all o'ertraced by dying 
hands. 

Overtrade (-tréd), #. Coun. [OVER- 26, 23.] 
intr, and ref. To trade in cxcess ot one’s capital, 
beyond one’s means of payment, or beyond the 
requirements of the market. b. /raus. To do 
trade beyond (one’s capital, stock, ete.). 

@ 1734 Nortu / fires (1826) 1. 427 A famous builder that 
overtraded his stock about £1000 per ann. 1745 De foe's 
Eng. Tradesman vi. (1341) L 36 For a young tradesman 
to over-trade himself, is like a young swimmer going out 
of his depth. 3805 W. Taytor in dua. New. IT. 2909 
Glasgow .. had overtraded, and was visited with diffusive 
failure. 1894 # run (N. ¥.) Nov. 384 There may be doubt 
whether particular firms have not been overtrading. 

So Overtra'der, one who trades too much; 
O vertra-‘ding 7'd/,.sh., +a. a surpassing in trading, 
getting the balance of trade (0ds.); b. trading in 


excess of one’s capital or the needs of the market. 

1622 Thacon /fen, V7 60 Whereby the Kingdomes 
stocke of Treasure may be sure to be kept from being 
diminished, by any ouer-trading of the Forrainer. 1776 
Apam Sxiru HW. av. i. (1869) 11. 15 ‘This occasioned... 
a general overtrading iu all the ports of Great Britain. 1846 
MeCuttocn stee. Brit, Eurpire (1834) UW. 41 That these or 
any other measures..would wholly prevent unsafe specula- 
tion and over-trading. 1846 WorCcESTER, Overtrader, ..one 
who trades too much. Baker. 

Overtrail 7.: see OVER- 9. 

O:ver-trai‘n (-tr2n’, 7. [Oven- 27.) /rans, 
a. ‘To train or cultivate the powers of \a person, 
cte.) too much, to injure by excessive training. b. 
‘Yo train (a creeping plant) too much or too high. 
lience O ver-training 27/. sd. 

1872 H. W. Beecuer Lect, reaching viii, 157 Vou may 
over-train a man, so that he is carried beyond his highest 
power, 188: Daily News 2 June 5 It was very doubtful if 
lroquois could ‘stay’, and he was besides ' overtrained * 
1883 J. V.StRATt0N Jiops & Hop-pickers 19 Several beautiful 
and delicate varieties [of the hop] are easily overtrained if 
sixteen, or in some localities fourteen, feet are exceeded. 
Mod. ‘The decrease in weight suggests over-training. f 

Overtra‘mple,z. [Over-1,9.] évans. To 
trample over or upon, tread down; also fig. So 
Overtra‘mpled ///. c., Overtra*mpling 74/. sb. 

1589 Coorer Advuon. 250 That the beastes of the ficlde 
may over trample vs. 1593 Nasty C/oists 7. Whs.Grosarts 
IV.93 The irruptive ouer-trampling of the Romans. 1610 
Hottann Cauiden's Brit. 1. 792 Under foote they over- 
trample it, as if it had bin standing corn ready for harvest. 
1744 A. Hive Lef. 24 July, Wks. 1753 HL. 305 Overtrampling 
all propriety, 21845 Hoou Monkey Martyr i, He could 
not read Of niggers whipt, or over-trampled weavers. 

+ O-ver-tra’vail, 54. [OveR- 29.] Overwork. 

1496 Dives & Pang. (WW. de W.) x. v. 377 Let not your 
horse..be to feble for mysfare & ouertrauayle. 

+ O:vertra'vail, v. Obs. Also -eil(e, -eyl.e, 
-el(l. [Over- 297.] ¢rans. To work too much, 
oppress or harass with toil ; to overwork. 

¢1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 17 He. .ouertrauells by ymagyn- 
acions his wittes, 1382 Wyeitr £-rod. i. 11 He bifore putte 
to hem maysstris of werkis, that thei shulden overtraueylen 
hem with birthens. 1563 Gototnc Ceasar vit. (1365) 203 b, 
Ouertrauelling oure nen wyth coutinuall toyle. 

O-ver-tra'vel, 53. [OVvER- 29. 
travel, too much travelling. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxviii. 365 If the rest of my 
team had not been worn down by over-travel. 

So O-ver-tra‘vel v. [OVER- 23] ré/. to travel or 
journcy beyond one’s power of endurance. 

2654 in F. L. Hawks //tst. N. Carolina (1858) I. 19 The 
interpreter, with over-travelling himself, fell sick. 

Overtread, v. [OE ofertredan: cf. MIG. 
ahertreten, Du, overtreden: see OVER- 1, 9, 13-] 
trans. &. To tread over, trample under foot ; fig. 
to crush, oppress, subdne. b. To step beyond. 

@ 1000 Gloss. to Prudentius 9 a (Bosw.), Se geleafa ofertret 
Sat deofolgyld. ¢12z00 Ormix 12493 Perpurrh be Laferrd 
oferrcomm & oferrtradd te deofell. 1424 tr. Secreta Secrvt., 
Priv. Priv. 168 Traiane his Sonne rode an hors vudauntdid, 
that ouer-trade a weddowes Sone in the strete. 1576 Gas- 
coIGNE Steele Gh ab When wrong triumphes and right 
is overtrodde. ¢ 1620 f/ov Good in Farr S. 2’. Fas. £(1848) 
99 Vet niust we not this circle overtread. 

llence O-vertread s}., O-vertrea‘ding <'d/. 5d., 
the act or action of treading over; overtread (ing) 
plough, the foot-plough used in primitive hus- 
bandry: Overtro‘dden Z//. a., trodden down. 

@ 1586 Siwstv Areadia in. Wks, 1724 11. 625 The footsteps 
of my over-trodden virtue lie still as bitter accusations unto 
me, @ 1843 SOUTHEY Comm.-pl. Bk. VW. 748 The land 
before his time having been tilled only with a mattock and 
overtread plongh. 1893 A. C. Fryer Llantwit Major 26 
‘To cultivate their ground with the mattock and over- 
treading plough. 

+ Overtreat, 7. Ods. [Over- 11.) fraus, 
To prevail npon by entreaty; = OVER-INTREAT. 

31847 SuRREY inetd ww. 563 Why lettes he not my wordes 
sinke in his eares So harde to overtreate? 1593 Printer's 
Postser. in Marvey's Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 341, 
1 was finally entreated, or rather ouertreated, to give them 
also their welcome in Print. 


Excessive 


OVERTRUTH. 


Over-treatment : see OVER- 29 b. 
Overtri‘m, o:ver-tri‘m, v. [Over- 6, 27.] 
tl. drazs. To overbalance (a boat). Ods. 

1sgt Harincton Ori, Jfur, xxxix. \xxxii, But on another 
bark while they take hold, They now full fraught, and 
fearing overtrimming, With cruell sword .. Cut of theirhands. 

2. Totrim (a dress, etc.) too much, or with 
exvess of trimming. llence O-ver-tritmmed 
ppl.a., Orver-tri‘mming 7/. sh. 

1893 Grorciana Hurt. /tist, Eng. Dress VW.229 A tendency 
to over-trim. 1895 Daily News 2 Aug. 6/6 Over-trimmed 
bodices with absolutely plain skirts, 1897 2é/d. 17 Apr. 6/6 
The over-trimming..of the early Victorian era, 

+ Overtri‘p, v. Obs. [Over- 5, 10.] 
To trip or skip over; to pass lightly over. 

@ 1583 Grinpat. Frait/, Dial. Whs. (1843) 49 As touching 
St. Augustine, he not only overtrippeth it, as no wonder, 
but by plain and express words testifieth thal there is no 
marvel in it, 1§96 Suaks. Merch. Vv. i. 7 In sucha night 
Did Thisbie fearefully ore-trip the dewe, 

O:ver-trow ble(-tizb'l), v. [OvER- 27.] érans. 
To tronble excessively. So O-ver-trou'bled /f/.a., 
excessively troubled. 

1582 ‘T'. Watson Centuric of Loue xxxviil. heading, Howe 
fondly his friendes ouertrouble him, by questioninge with 
him touching hisloue. 1646 Br. Watt adm Gil 172 Why 
art thou over-troubled to see the great Physitian of the 
world take this course with sinfull mankind ? 

O-vertrow:, sd. [Sve next.] 

+1. Over-trust, over-confidence. (0.2.) 

ag4t Laws -Ethelstan vi. c. 8. be (Schmid) Menn ne 
reccean, hu heora yrfe fare, for pam ofertruan on bam fride. 

+ 2. Distrust, suspicion. (1/4. £Z.) 

¢ 1350 JI. Palerne 1402 He ne durst openly for ouer- 
trowe of gile. 

3. (Sce quol., nonce-use. [OVER- 29. 

1891 ATKINSON Moorland Par. 6) What I would willingly 
call overtrow or believing overmuch, not superstition. 

+ O:vertrow’, z.! Obs. [OVER- ? 4, 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To mistrust, distrust. 

61175 Lamb, Hon, 21 Leofe brodre ne ouertrowi3e cristes 
milce..alswa monimon seid and wened, Iu mei ic efre ibete. 

2. intr. To trust overmnch, be too confident. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 16g Thow arte a fole 
dotdrat |=dottard] and over-trowes, 

llence + O vertrow-ing 7'4/. sb., over-confidence ; 
ppla, over-confident; + O‘vertrow'ship, + O'ver- 
trow’th, over-confidence. 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 187 Who-so suche 
losengeris belewyth othyr trowyth, they shal falle in Pride 
and ouertrouth. ¢1428 Ang. Cong. Jre/. tix. 142 Every 
wysman vnderstond hym by Roboam, Salomones sone, how 
mych harme falleth of pryde & ouertrowshype. ¢ 1430 Pier, 
Lif Manhode ww. v. (1869), Serteyn,.. the disturblaunce 
cometh of thin ouetlrowinge loustrecuidance). 

+Overtrow', v.2 Ofs. [app. an erroneous 
expansion of ORTROW v., due to the frequent reduc- 
tion of original over- to o'er-, ore-, or-.] trans, (with 
obj. cl.). To suspect ; to believe, suppose. 

€1305 St, Kene/m 292 in E. FE. 2. (1862) 55 Pe contrai men 
. pat vuder-zete pat cas Ouertrowede [¢1290 Laud M/S. 
ortreweden] wel whar hit lay. 1382 Wycur 1 Avags XXL 32 
Thei overtroweden [1388 suposiden, Viedg suspicati sunt] 
that he hadde ben kyng of Trael. 

Ifence +Overtrow'able @., to be snspected, 
suspect; ‘| Overtrow'ing ///.a., suspecting. 

[1382 Weir Eccles. xxv.g Nyne vnouertrowable thingus 
|} udg. novem insuspicabilia] of the herte I magnefiede.] 1388 
— 1 Cor. iv. 4, ¥Y am no thing over trowynge to my silf 
[Fudg. nihil..mihi conscius sum} 

Over-true, -truthful, etc. : see OVER-. 

O.vertru'mp (-tre'mp), 7. [OvER- 22.) érans 
To trump with a higher card than that with which 
an opponent has already trumped; also adso/. and 
fig. \Tence Overtru‘mping vbl, sb. 

1746 Hovte IWhist (ed. 6) 27 Do not over-trump him. 
1862 ‘Cavenvish "I Aist (1879) 109 Ifyou refuse to overtrump 
..your partner should conclude either that [etc]. 1885 
Manch. Exant. 17 Feb. 5/3 There is a widespread opinion 
that he has over-truamped the Protectionists. 

O'vertru:st, 55. [OveR- 29.] Excessive trust ; 
over-confidence, presumption. 

a1aag Ancr. K.332 Peos two nndeawes, untrust and ouer- 
trust, beod pes deofles tristren. ¢1425 Huy. Cong. fre/, vii. 
a2 We haue for vs..ayeyu har boldenesse and ouer-truste, 
mekenesse and maner. 1852 Tennyson Ode Death Dk. 
HWeHington vii. 20 But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

O:vertru'st, v (Over- 27.] 

1. fair. ‘Yo trast or confide too much; to be 
over-confident. 

a1aas Ancr. R,332 Dred widuten hope maked mon un- 
trusten: and hope widute dred maked ouertrusten. 3553 
Grimatpe Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 40 Unbridled with pros- 
peritie and ouertrusting to themselues, 1667 Mitton #”. £. 
1x. 1183 Thus it shall befall Him who to worth in Women 
overtrusting Lets her Will rule. ; 

2. érans. To trust (a person or thing) too much. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. nt ix. (165v) 249 Some there 
are that doe so over-trust their leaders eyes, that they care 
not to see with their own. 

+ O-ver-tru'sty, @. Ods. [OveER- 28.] Over- 
confident, presumptnous. 

a 12a5 Aner. &. 334 Alre uormest he cleoped be ouvertrusti, 
unbileued. 

+O'vertruth. Ods.rare. [OveER- 24.] Asiate- 
ment in excess of the truth. 

1638 Cutunew. Relig. Prot. 1. vi. 3 23 Who know how 
great over-truths men usually write to one another in letters. 


(rans. 


OVERTUMBLE. 


Overtu‘mble, v. [Over- 6, 5.] 

+1. gtr. ‘Yo tumble or fall over; to capsize. Oés. 

1375 Barnour race xv1. 643 In sum bargis sa feill can ga, 
For thair fais thame chasit swa, That thai ourtummy|iit, 
and the men..all drownit then. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawt. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 33 Vhe ocean tn_monntains .. over- 
tumbling tumbling over rocks, Casts various rain-bows. 

2. trans. To cause to fall over; to upset, over- 
throw. Now only focéic. 

1600 Anup. Ansot xf. Jonah 404 Yet the breath of one 
mortall man..doth overtumbte all, 1639 Drusa. or Hawrn. 
Speech Wks. (1711) 218 The whole frame built on it is ready 
to be over-tumbled, 1875 Brownixe wl ristoph. cipal. 4556 
‘Yhat..1, with ny bent steel, may o‘ertumble town ! 

+3. érans, To tumble or fall over (something. 

€1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 238 Ock, Which, 
for more haste, o’ertumbleth many a rock. 

+ Overturcased, Afi. a. Obs. [Oven- 8.] 
=‘ Over-lurqnoised’, covered with turqtoises. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 27 But now our Roses are turned 
to Flore de lices,.. our City-Dames, to an indenuminahle 
Qnamalry of overturcas'd things. 

Overture (@voitiun, 56. Also 5-S ouver- 
ture. [a. OF. overture, mod.F. ouverture opening. 
1 ouvert open, OVERT.] 

+1. An opening, aperture, orifice, hole. Oés. 

13.. ALE Adlit, P. Av 218 Vehe a hemme, At honde, at 
sydez, at onertare. 1422 tr. Seereta Seeret., Priv. frit. 
239 Thay men wyche.. have throgh al the body the ouertnres 
laige, that ae callyth Pores, 21548 Hatt Chron. 
Hex. V 56%, Divers overtures and holes were made vnder the 
foundacion by the pyoners. 1611 Cotcr., Zscoutilles, .. 
th’ onertures, or trap doores, whereat thitigs are let downe 
into the hold. 1714-21 Pore Let. to Dk. Buckhin. Ws. 
1737 VI. 27 The fenced {at Stanton Harcourt)... being one 
vast Vault to the Top of the House; where one overture 
serves to let out the smoak and tet in the light. 1727 Swarr 
Country Post Wks.1755 UL. 1 176 To possess themselves of 
the two overtures Gf tbe said fort. 1749 Mrs. R. Goapny 
Carew (1750) 103 The false Belly, in which the Female 
(Opossum) carries her Young..In the hinder Part of it is 
an Overture big enough for a small Hand to pass. 

fig. 1603 Hottanxp Piutarch’s Alor. 49 [This] will make 
an overture and way unto the minde of a yoong ladde. 
1643 Mir.ton Soveraigne Salve 31 Deluges of sinne breake 
in at this so great an overture of the faith. 

+ b. An open or exposed place. Obs. rare". 

1579 Srexser Shep. Cal. July 28 The wasteful hylis vnto 
his threate Is a playne ouerture [g/oss an open place]. 

ec. fer, The state of being expanded: said of 
the wings of a bird so represented: see Overt a. 1b. 
+2. The opening up or revelation of a matter ; 


a disclosure, discovery, declaration. Ods. 
a31s48 Hate Chron, fen. V1 34 The kyng had know- 


ledge of the chief Capitaynes of this tumulte by the overture’ 


of hys espyes, 1605 Suaks, Lear i. vii. 89 It was he That 
made the overtureof thy Treasons tovs. 1654 H. L'Estrancu 
Chas. J (1655) 4 Upon the priine overture of his message 
at the French Court, he found so ready and fluent an in- 
clination in king Lewes. ae ; 

3. An opening of negoliations with another 
person or party with a view to some proceeding 
or scltlement; a formal proposal, proposition, or 
offer; eg. an overture of marriage, overlures 


of peace. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt. AV. 425/1 [He] made hem yerinne 
diverse faire overtures and offris. 1453 [aston Lett. 1. 261 
In case ye make not to me ouverture of justice upon the 
seyd caas. rgox in Lett. Rich. {11 & /fen. VI (Rolls) 1. 
154 The whiche overture..[was] for the renovelling of the 
said amitic. 2601 Suaxs. Ais led. ww. iii. 46 Cap. EW 1 
heare there is an ouerture of peace. Café. G. Nay, ] assure 
you a peace concluded. 1655 Dicces Compl. cl mtbass. 101 
Any time these five years there have been overtures of 
marriage made unto him. 1752 Frevpixc Amelia x1. ili, 
She was not one of those backward and delicate ladies, who 
candie rather than make the first overture, 1885 Law Pines 
Rep. LM. 648/1 They had had overtures from several persons 
to purchase .. the trust property. P 

. & In the Scottish Parliament or Convention 
of the Estates; A motion introduced to be made 


an Act, Oéds. exe. Fist. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 193 It wes thocht gude and 
expedient be hir Hienis that ane Corer Conventioun suld 
be appointit the xv day of December instant,..and be the 
avyise of the hale, ane ressonable overture maid and ordoure 
takin for. .qnieting of the hale cuntre. 1641 Se. sle¢s Chas, f 
V. 625 Agreed by the whole estates that when an overture 
is proposed, every estate have 24 honrs to advise the same 
before he be urged to answer thereto. 1707 Vudpone; or 
Remarks Proc. Seot. Union 2 In the first Session of this 
present Parliament in 1703..the Efarl of Marchmont] .. 
gave in an Overture (as they call it) by way of Act, for 
Settling the Succession upon the foot of Limitations. 

b. In the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and in the supreme court of other Pres- 
byterian churches: A formal motion proposing or 
calling for legislation. 

In current use, an overture is a proposal to make a new 
general law for the Church or to repeal an old one; to 
declare the law; to enjoin the observance of former enact- 
ments; or generally to take any measure falling within the 
legislative or executive functions of the Assembly. Such 
a proposal must first be made in an inferior court (presbytery 
or synod), and, i€ there adopted, is transmitted by that court 
as its overture to the supreme court. If adopted by the 
supreme court as an overture, it is submitted to the various 
[eas ae for approval hy them or a majority of them 

fore it can Le passed as an act. 

1576 Needs. of 33rd Gen. Assembly in Bh. of Univ. Kirk 
of scotd, (1830) 155 Brethren appointed 10 make ane overture 
of the policie and jurisdiction of the Kirk. 1676 W. Row 
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| Contn. Blair's Autobiog ix. (1848) 143 Mr. Livingstone 
elias an overture, 1723 Modrew Corr, (1843) IM. 52 
ome very good overtures, if putin practice, against Popery, 
were passed, and Synod-books were taken in. 1737 J. 
CuaMBerLayng S#. G4 Lrit. noi iii, 358 Matters of great 
weight that bind the whole Church {of Scotland] are 
first’ brought in by way of overtures, and then debated 
in the house. 1864 Burtox Scot Adv. 1. ¥. 273. 1871 H. Mox- 
crmnre Pract, F.C. Scot. (1877) 65 It is competent for any 
Presbytery to transmit what is called an Overture, cither 
to the Provincial Synod or to the General Assembly, with 
the view of inducing the Superior Court to adopt any measure 
within its legislative or executive functions. 

+5. An ‘opening’ for procceding toastion, Ods, 

1610 Doxxe Pseudo-martyr 128 To vnderstand .. where 
any overture is giuen for the Pupes adnantage. 1627 Moky- 
son /tin, wt, 10 Vhey .. escaped out of prison, being all 
prisoners of great moment, whose inlargeient gane ap- 
parant onerture to ensuing rebellion. 1679-1714 Burnei 
Hist. Ref, We was casting about for new overtures huw to 
compass what he so earnestly desired. 
floner VV. 65 TET had seen the least glimpse of an overture 
of succeeding with the invincible Clara, 

+ 6. An opening, beginning, commencement ; 
ef. a formal opening of proecedings; a first indi- 
cation or hint ef something. Ods. 

1g95 Danren Cre. Wars at. awaiv, Wo the least imagine 
overture Bit of conceiv'd revolt: men once © 1612 
Davis Why /redrnd ete (1747! 73 Let us therefore take 
a briefe view of the seueral impedimemys which arose in 
euery King» time since the ouerture of the Conquest. 1656 
Fisnit For, slmbass. 134 ‘Ihe next day being that of the 
overture of parliament. 1658 Jer. Taviok Lev. in 1224 Ae. 
fist, MSS. Conun. App. v.5 Vf ever you have noted or 
heard of any overtures of unkindtiesse betweene thein. 
1727-41 Cuamuers Cyeé. s.v., Nhe overture of the jubilee, is 
a general procession, ctc. : 

«Vus. An orchestral picec, of varying form 
and dimensions, forming the opening or introduc- 
tion to an opera, oratorio, or other extended cam- 
position ; often containing or made up of themes 
from the body of the work, or otherwise indicating 
the character of it. 

Also applied to a similar piece intended fur independent 
performance; and, rarely, to the intauductory piece of a 
series for a single instrument, as a harpsichord. 

1667 Davenant & Davoen Zerpest 1. i, While the over- 
ture ts playing, the curtain rises. 1706 Panturs, Overture, 
-.also a Flourish of Musick, before the Scenes are open‘d 
ina Play-house, especially before the beginning of an Opera. 
Hae Gay (titi) The Begzar’s Opera .. The third edition: 
With the Ouverture in Score, the Sungs, and the Dasses. 
1797 Venthly Mag. 11). 149 ‘Fhe overture, which is in the 
favourite overture key, P majur,is bold and dashing. 1880 
H. J. Jaxcois in Grove Dict A/us. UL, 618 Overtaren, be. 
Opening. ‘This term was originally applied to the instru- 
mental prelude to an opera, its first Important development 
being duc to Lulli, as exemplified in his .. French operas 
and ballets, dating from 1672 to 1686, 

b. fig. \Ch prelude.) 

1802 Woxcorr (P, Pindar) Li. Belgrave Whs. 1812 IV. 
523 Soon as the Winds begin to sing, Or rather play their 
overture to thunder. 1847 W. Trvixe in Live 4 Led#. (1864) 
IV. 28 Unless you come up soon, you will miss the overture 
of the season—the first sweet notes of the year. 

¢e. ‘The opening or introductory part of a poem. 

1870 Swinsurne £ss, §& Stud. (1875) 269 The .. verses 
headed ‘Tears in Solitude’ exquisite as is the overture, 
faultless in tone and colour, and worthy of a better sequel. 
1881 Sawwrssury Dryden 98 Dryden's overtures are very 
generally among the happiest parts of his poems. 

© 8. Erroncous obsolcte use, app. duc lo associa- 
tion with over : Overturning, overthrow. 

t59t Greexe Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 3 No man 
knoweth. . better which waie to raise a gaincfull commodity. 
and howe the abuses and ouertnre of prices might bee 
redressed. 1593 Nasux Christ's 7. 27 Consider, howe his 
threats were alee verified in lerusalems overture. 1616 
BULLOKAR fag. Expos, Overture, an onerturning, a sudden 
change. 1633 Prynwe //istriomastix 2 ‘The very fatall 
plagues, and ouertures of those States and Kingdomes 
where they are once tollerated, 


Overture, v7. [f. prec. sh.] 
1. ¢rans. To bring or put forward as an overture 


or proposal ; to offer, propose. 

1637-50 {see Overturep below]. @ 1665 J. Goopwix Filled 
tu. the Spirit (1867) 486 He shall not only want one of the 
greatest arguments and motives to persuade men and 
women unto ways that are excellent, but also overture 
such a thing which wonld be a snare and temptation to 
fight low. 1880 Siu. SuitH in Daily Mews 7 Apr. 3/3 A 
prominent Tory overtured to a leading Liberal that the 
party of the latter need not further trouble themselves with 
precautions against Tory opposition, 

2. In the supreme court of a Presbyterian Church: 
Yo bring forward as an overture; to introduce as 
a motion. 
| 1691 True Nouconf. 100 It had become you rather, who 
' would be accounted a kindly child of the Church of Scot- 
| land, to have overtured a way how the Church Patrimony 

-. may be recovered from the Harpyes whodevoure it. 1715 

Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 36 The sub-committee overtured 

the form of an act anent it. 1726 /did. 111. 241 We over- 

tured that cither the act might be repealed or execute. 1898 

in Wests, Gas. 3 Mar. 4/3 It is therefore hereby humbly 

overtured to the Very Reverend the Synod of the l’reshy- 
terian Charch of England .. to take the premises into con- 
sideration. 

b. ‘To present or transmit an overture to (a 
church court) ; to one with an overture, 

1864 Burtox Scof Abr. 1, v. 273 A motion is made in a 
presbytery ‘to overture’ the General Assembly. 1895 
Westm, Gaz. 17 June 2/1 The Vree Presbytery of Skye 
‘overtured * the General Assembly to take into its serious 


1768 Horan of 
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OVERTURN. 


consideration ‘the views of man's origin propounded by 
Professor Drummond in his work on the * Ascent of Man,’ 

3. ‘Yo introduce with, or as with, a musical over- 
ture or prelude; to prelude. 

1870 J. Hasinton Moses vil. r22 Needing no thunder 
hor trumpet to overture His discuurse and astonish His 
audience, = 

Hence O-vertured f//.a., proposed. 

1637-50 Row //ist, Ay k (1842) 83 A little more or less nur 
the overtured summes, accurding to the abilitie and extent 
of the rents ja the place. 

Overturn (6vaitiin), 34, [OvER- 4.44, 10] 

1. The act of overturning or fact of being over- 
turned; an upsctting; a revolution. 

_ 65g Bacon Conf Pleasure (1872 25 Her intentine witt 
in contrining plotts and oucrtournes. 1658 Criveiine 
Kustic Rampané Whe. 11697 392 A) Marins.. fitter 1. 
remove things, to overturn overturns, than for Peace. 1789 
Map. DY Arscay Dvacy io Nov. He was sul rather lame 
from a dreadful overturn in a carriage. 1823 Scotr Faw. 
fetic vt Feb. How we bave escaped overturn is to nu: 
wonderful. 1868 F. ] wis Aad st Loaxvil, 651 The 
death of young Ride rew after it the overturn of the 
expedition, 

2. Geo’, = OWF LEED, 
1897 1.1 Gent Ae RE 
Fulkings the strated vabthe pet petedicnher, 
oe We have what t ca eerlarn dip. 

8. The burden or rcfrain of a song. Sc. 

1825 JAMiLson, Overt ofa sans that part of it which i 
repeated, or sug in ch rus, 1827 Merherwaere Hee Mice 
lan vit, And aye the) wreturn o their tune Was—Our 
wee Wee mag has beer lars awa! 

4, The act of turning over in the course of trade, 
circulation of boo turn-over, 

1882 ALLXANIGR 17 yi. Lyin i the bank 
“ih nae ow ademy 7 Vie a3 fo Whe 
Vibraries, where fis thor ys 72 to Bo per cent. of the 
total overturn. run up t a atin uf gou, co Volumes: f 
fiction a month tn American ¢ 

5. A uurmn-over, as of voters or volcs from one 
side to the other, 

1894 Heston, Gaz 3 May 3/: tion of the Literal 
majoiity by over ath da. Wt de certainly a tremendens 
overtura which has been effected. 

Overturn (dovaitivin,, 2. [OVER 6. 74. 10.) 

+1. fat, Of a wheel, and fy. of time: To turn 
round. revolve. Ors 

ars tar Kh. Heo beod her hweolinde ase liweoles 
bet onerturned song, and ne lested none hwule. 13., A. A. 
«tllit, PV rtoz Pay fex & pay fende of, & fylter rogeder 
‘Vil two ser ouer-rorned. 1387 Trivisa //igden \Rolls) V1. 
148 Suche a day be 3e1e overturned [ana sevointe] bey 
Lupe deide. a14qgo Le Morte rth. 3186 Pym thowht he 
witte .. vpon A whele .. The whele over-tornyd ther wytit 
Alle. And eueryche by A lymime hymecauzht. 1649 T. Forp 
fusus Fort Neither Power nor Riches can scotch the 
over-turning Wheel of forture. . ; 

2. trans, To tum (anything’ over upon its side 
or face, esp. Lo Lhrow over with violence ; to upset, 
oversct, overthrow; to cause to fall over or down. 

13. Life Fesu 857 Pe Muteres Moneye he schedde al, 
and pe bordes ouer turnde. 1377 Lana. J 2 BO xvi tt 
J shal ouertourne pis temple and adown throwe, And in thre 
dayes after edifye it newe. ex4q00 Desir. Jey 4775 My- 
nours.. Ouertyrnet the toures & the tore walles. 1526 
Paugr, Perf. WW de W. 1531) 138b, Man hath .. subuerted 
or onerturned his citees. 1555 Epen Decades 7 They ouer- 
tarned their Canoa with a great violence. 1604 F, G[rin- 
stone] D'Acosta’s fist. Indies Ww. xxvii 198 Vpon the 
coast of Chille .. there was so terrible an Marthquake, as it 
overturned whole mountains. 1687 Lend. Gas. No. 2240/4 
A Hackney Coach .. overturned in Fleetstrect. 1774 
Gotosm. Nat. fist. (1776) Vi. 207 The whale sometimes 
overturns the boat with a blow of its tail, 1850 Prescotr 
Pern VW. 149 Men and horses were overturned in the fury 
of the assault. 

+b. Totnrm over (a lying stone, a leaf of a book, 
etc.) withoul throwing down. Oés. 

c1330 Assump. Iirg. 765 (BM. MS.) Thei onerturned pat 
ilke stone, Bodi pei founde per none. 1390 Gower Conf. 
111. 67 [He] overtorneth many a bok, And thargh the craft 
of Artemage Of wex he forgeth an yimage. 

c. zutr. To turn over, capsize, upset; to fall. 

1393 Laxct. P. 272. C. xvi. For conetyse of pat croys 
clerkes of holy churche Schullen ouerturne as templers 
duden. 1659 Leak I aterwks. 2o The Water. «shall fill the 
said Vessel and make it to overturn. /éa., Every minute 
of an hour the said Vessel may overturn. 1769 Fatconen 
Dict. Marine (1789), Over-setting,,.the movement of a ship 
when she over-turns. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfi. 11. x. 98 The 
sledge is portable, and adapted..to overturn with impunity. 

3. trans. To overthrow, subvert, destroy, over- 
whelm, bring to ruin (a person, inslitution, prin- 
ciple, ete.). : 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, pr. ii. 23 (Camb. MS.) The dedes 
of fortune fat with a vnwarstroke ouertorneth realines of 

rete ooblye, 1430-40 Lypc. Bechas vit. xviii. (1358) 12 b, 
ere power short was ouerturned bline. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. V1 43, Assone as Kyng Henry had subdued and 
onerturned his adversaries. 1596 Suaks, 1 /few. {V, ww. 1. 82 
If we..can make a Head To pnsh against the Kingdome ; 
with his helpe, We shall o're-turne 1 topsie-turuy downe. 
1667 Mittox P. Z. v1. 463 But pain is perfet miserie..and 
excessive, overturnes All patience. 1757 Nurke Saudi. § 8. 
(ed. 2) Pref., ‘his can never overturn the theory itself. 
1802 Mar. Encewortu Aforal 7. (1816) I. xiv. 112 W ithout 
overturning all existing institutions. 1859 TEXNvson Enid 
1678, I schemed and wronght Untd J overturn'd him. 

+4. To ‘upset’, disorder Cone) eats a 

1 Gower Cony. Wl. 5 So drunke | am, that my wi 
faileth And al mi te is overtorned. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
We xXXViil. 335 Ht will not overtturne nor torment the stomacke. 


Wi avic cls decile MAA ies 


veritas 


OVERTURNABLE. 


1579 Laxcuam Gard, Health (1633) 232 Lt bringetb headach, 
and ouerturneth the stomacke. 1601 Hottann /’7iay H. 
174 Yet there isa wine of Myrttes.. which wil never overturn 
the brain or make one drunk. 170g Swirr 7. Zé ix, A 
person whose intellectuals were overturned. 

+5. To turn in the opposite direction. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /fieden (Rolls) E. 83 In som hulles of Ynde 
beep men pat tach soles of hir feet onertorned [//iged. ad- 
versas plantas habentes]. 1398 — Barth. De P. KR. xvitic. 
(1495) 46 Some bulles .. hauynge theyr heere ouettornyd: 
al growyth towardes theyt eyen. , 

+6. To turn over from one thing or side to 
another; to turn away ; to pervert. 

1382 Weir Ecedus. iv. 1 Querturne thon not thin ¢3en fro 
the pore [1388 turne not onere; [adg. transvertas}. 1390 
Gowtr Conf. 111. 384 [Love] which many an herte hath 
overtake, And ovyrturayd as the blynde Fro reson in to lawe 
of kynde. a1568 Ascuam Schoéem. 1. (Arb.) 75, 1 know.. 
many worthie lentlemen of England, whom all the Siren 
songes of Italie .. nor no inchantment of vanitie [could] 
ouerturne them, from the feare of God, and loue of honestie. 
1587 Go.nine De Mornay xvi. (1617) 283 Seeing that man is 
so auerturned, whereof can he brag. 

[fence Overturned ///.a., Overtn'rning v//. 
sb, and fpl.a.; also Overtwrnable a., capable of 


being overturned. 

3387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love t. ix. (Skeat) 1.83 Sothlie none age, 
none ouertournyng tyme, but hitherto had notymene power, 
io chaunge the weddyng, ne that knotte to vnbinde. 1393 
Lancr. 2. 2 CG. xix. 164 Pe ouerturnyng af be temple by- 
tokned pe resureccion. 1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (1851) 335 
‘The overturning of all human society. 1649 [see sense 1}. 
1757 TV. Burcu fist. Roya? Soc. WV. 323 A commodions 
land-carriage.. far more secure than any coach, not being 
overturnable by any hight, on which the wheels can possibly 
move. 21758 Enwarps /fist. Redempt. 1. vic (1774) 140 
‘There were three great general overturnings of the werld 
before Christ came. 1809 Pinkney / vance 38, I fell in with 
an everturned Chaise. 


Overtu'rner. [f. prec. + -ER}] One who 
or that which overturns. 

rggt Percivate Sp, Dict, Reboliwdur,an ouerturner. 1599 
Sanpvs Aurope Spec. (1632)97 Underminers of governmeat,.. 
overturners of Christendome. a1716 Soutn Serst. (1727) 
VL ii. s4 By... which these Overturners of all above them 
have dane such mighty Execution. 1820 Z.rasiner No. 610. 
1109/2 The only sure and final overturner of nbuses, 1898 
Lootry Mrance EH. 274 The Overturners of the Monarchy. 

Overturret to -tutored: sce OvEr-. 

Overtwart, -twert: see OVERTHWART, 

Overtwine (-twai'n), v. (Over- 8.] 
‘Yo twine over or round about, wreathe. 

1819 Suentey Let. fo Peacock 23 Mar. in Dowden Life II. 
262 Masses of the fallen ruin overtwined with the broad 
leaves of the creeping weeds, 1821 — Prometh. Uni w. 272 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears With tyrant- 
quelling myrtle overtwined. 

Overtwist, v.: see OvEn- 9 

Overtype (@vantaip, a Electr. [Oven- 1.] 
Said of a bi-polar dynamo in whieh the armature 
is situated above the yoke of the ficld-magnets. 

1892 S. P. Tuomeson Dynamo.Electrie Mach, 487 The 
atest and best construction of 2-pole machine is .. of the 
‘over’ type with the armatnre and shaft at the summit of 
the field-magnet. 1894 Dortone Aéecé. {ustr, 206 Overtype 
drum armature dynanio, 

Overtyrve, variant of OVERTERVE 7. Obs. 

Over-uberous, etc.: see OvER- 28. 0 

Over-use (d«va1yis), 5b. [Ovenr- 29 b.] Ex- 
cessive use, too frequent use. 

2862 Anstep Channel Isl, w. xxit (ed. 2) 509 The oyster 
beds are becoming impoverished, partly by over-use. 1880 
Forts, Rev. Apr. 488 Invective may be a sharp weapon: but 
over-use blunts its edge. 

Over-use (6:va1yi'z), v. [OVER- 27.J fran. 
To use too much; to injure by excessive use. 

1677 Gate Cré, Gentiles Uw. 21 When ever we overuse 
any lower good we abuse it. 1873 M. Arnoto “it. & Dogma 
(1876) p. xxiii, Without the nse of so many books that he 
can afford not to over-use and mis-use one. 1897 Adlbutt’s 
Syst. Aled. IV. 824 ‘Singer's nodules’ often seen in singers 
and actors who have over-used their vocal organs. 

O-ver-u'sual, ¢. [Over- 28.] Too usual, 
too customary. So O-ver-u'sually adz', 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. tt.xix. § 1.69 In Annotacions and 
Commentaries .. it is oner vsual to blaunch the obscure 
places, and discoarse vpon the playne. 1668 H. More Dre 
Dial, wy xxxvii. (1713) 396 A_Softness over-usually ac- 
companied with a Falsness and Perfidiousness to all Trinh 
and Vertue, 2 

Over-vail, -vaill, -vale, obs. ff. OVER-VEIL v. 

t Over-vai'n, a Obs. [OveR- 25.] Super- 
fluously vain or worthless (rendering L. sufer- 
vacuus). So t+ Over-vairnly adv., superfluously, 
ulterly in vain, without cause (rendering L. sefer- 
vacue). 

338a Wvyceuir I isd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden doumbe 
edderes, and outer veyne bestes [1388 superflu, / w/e. bestias 
supervacuas}, — /’s, xxiv. [xxv.] 4 Confoundid be alle doende 
wickid thingus ouer ey [2388 superfluli, (wdg. iniqua 
agentes supervacue], /did. xxxiv. [xxxv.] 7 Quer veynly 
[Vadg. supervacue] thei acuseden my sonle. 

O-vervalua‘tion, [OvER- 29b.] The action 
of overvaluing. 

2622 Matyves Ane. Law-Merch, 419 Vo imbase our coynes 
as they do theirs, and to imitate ouerualuation of gold and 
siluer as they do. 1661 Bovir Styde of Script. 113 When 
. the Peoples fondaesse and Overvalnation of them produc’d 
a Neglect of the Study of the Bible. 1850 Grote Greece 
uu. vn. VEL. t88 That foolish overvaluation of favourable 
chances so ruinous even to first-rate powers. 


trans. 


t 


| 


334 


Over-value (d"vorve lis), 56. 
29 a] 

+l. Excess or surplus of value. Ods. 
€3592 Bacon Conf Pleasure (1870) 18 ‘The ouervalue, 


besides a reasonable fine, lefte for the releef [of tenants]and 
rewarde of seruantes. 


[OvER- 19, 


2. A value or estimate greater than the worth of . 


a thing; more than the value. 

1611 Cotaen., Survaleur, ouer-value. 1623 Donne Sern. 
xviii, 175 He doth not pamper them with an overvalue of 
them, he lets them know their Worst as well as their Best. 
1784 Firupinc Jonathan U'ild 1. v, Lam not insensible of 
my obligations to you... for the over-value you have set an 
my small abilities. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div, 119 [They] 
induced the directors..to join in the purchase of the Park 
Company's property at an overvalue. 18g0 'R. Botpre- 
woop’ Ced, Refornter (1891) 97 You'll get over-value for this 
bit_o’ paper some day. 

Overvalue (évaiveeliz), 7. [Oven- 26, 22 b.] 

1. trans, To value (a thing) above its rue worth; 
to value too highly, overestimate. 

1597 Hooxrr “ced, f'ol. ve xxii, § 7 By thus onervaluing 
their Sermons, they make the price and estimation of Scrip: 
ture..to fall. 1651 Hoppus Leriath. tx. 44 1f he resolve 
not, he overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 1876 
Grote Ath, Fragnt. vic 230 Aristotle never overvalues the 
advantages of riches. 

b. ‘To put too high a money valuation upon. 

1641 T. Lecurorn otek, (1885) 432 John Seberry 
against Walter Merry for £15 we" he over-valued the honse 
he bought of him. 1656 H. Puittirs Purch. Jatt, (1676) 15 
‘The long Lease is much over-valued. 1847 C. G. Annison 
Contracts 1. iv. § 2 (1883) 676 If the policy be enormously 
overvalued, that will be evidence of fraud. 1885 Lace Times 
7, Feb. 269/1 There was a strong reason why Mr. Thomas 
should over-value rather than under-value the goods. 

+2. Of a thing: ‘To surpass in value. Oés. 

3608 Don & Criraver £.rfos. Prov. xi-xii. 190 A litle gold 
ouerualueth much lende or yron, a 1657 R. ae EDAY Let/, 
(1663) 107 A single remembrance over-values it, a rz0r 
SEnLeY Tyrant of Crete 1.1, Such a jewel would overvalue 
all the rest. 1760-72 H. Brooke fo! of Quad. (1809) TV. 
tos She gave ime a look that overvalued the ransom of a 
monarch, 

Henee O vervalued ///.a.; O:verva'luing vé/. 
sh, and ff?. a. 

1627 Hakewite ol dod iv. xi. $8. 425 The partiall overvaluing 
of their manhood their owne Historians, axgrx Ken 
dy mmnotheo Poet, Wks.1721 111.123 [Le] On his own Deeds 
sets over-valuing Rates. 1805 M. A. Sure Adyiues Art 
(1806) 107 To crown th’ o’ervalned skill of foreign skies. 
1885 A thenzxun 30 May 690/3 Cases where an overvalued 
coinage has passed current for a long period of years because 
of the een limitation of the quantities issued. 

Over-variety : sec OvEr- 29 c. 

Overvanlt (davaivorlt), 7! Also 7 Se. -voit. 
(Over- 1.) Zrans. To vault or arch over. Hence 
Overvau'lted, Overvau'lting Z//. ad/s, 

@ 1630 Sir J. Semptun in Sempill Ballates (1872) 242 His 
deere and Loving sweit Ouervoited with the vailles of 
balme-rebaiting Gees. 180% Soutney Vhalaba 1x. xxvii, 
Polycarp of old.. By the glories of the burning stake O’er- 
saul ped. 1832 Tennyson Pad of Art 54 Uhat over-vaulted 
grateful gloom, Thro’ which the livelong day my son] did 
pass. 3866 Corrs. Alag. Nov. 547 The snows and over- 
vaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day. 

Overvault (dvaivg'lt), v2 [OVER 5.] érans. 
To vault or spring over. Also fig. Hence Over- 
vau'lting ffi. a. 

1899 Bain Adue. as Science viii, 270 An over-vanling and 
premature attack on the citadel. 1886 Horrilet. Rev. Aug. 
119 All this comes of the endeavor to overvault deliberation, 

Over-vehement: see OVER- 28. 

Over-veil (é:vaivéerl), v. Also 6 -vayl, 7 
-vail, -vale. (Over- 8.] évaus. To veil over; 
to cover, shroud, or obscure wilh or as with a veil. 


(Chiefly poet.) 

igor Suaks. x f/ex, 17, ii. 2 Night is fled, Whose pitchy 
Mantle over-vayl'd the Earth. 1606 Birnie Avrd-Buriald 
(1833) 9 That natures obscenities be decently couered and 
oueruailed with her mothers mouldes. a 1639 Wotton /’s. 
ctv. vi, Thou mak'st the Night to over-vail Re Day. @ 1849 
Mancan Poeuts (1859) 354 ‘he thin wan moon, half over- 
veiled By clouds, 

Over-venturesome, -vexed: see OvEr-. 

Over-vert, the Irees in a forest (as opposed to 
the undergrowth): see VERT sd.1 

+ Overview’, v. Ovs. [OveR- 7, 16.] 

1. trans. To view from a superior position, look 
down upon, survey, Also, of a place: To afford 
a view over, overlook. 

1564 J.Rastens Confit. Fewell's Serum. 20 Euery contrie, 
Which the glorious light of the Ghospelt hath now over- 
newed. ¢1600 Simoni. iv, A man of greate accompt, that 
hath orevein'd Soe many countreyes, @1627 MionteTon 
SP. Gypsy un (1653) F ij, It [the Window] over-views a 
spacious Garden. 3640 Br. Reynocps /’assfous xxiv, A laine 
man placed npon some high Tower can overview with his 
eyes more ground than [etc.]. 

2. To look (a thing) over or all through; to 
examine, inspect, peruse. 

1549 Cuatoner Lrasin, on Folly Lij, How they are faine 
lo writhe their wittes in and out..in ouernewyng it againe, 
1577 Hettowrs Guenara's Chron. 252 Commodus had ouer- 
viewed and ransackt their store, 1632 Six 5. D' Ewes 
A utobiog. (1845) U1. 71, 1 spent the remainder of this month 
in overviewing and sorting them [coins]. 

Hence + Overviow'ing v/. sé. 

1590 Q. Exiz. in Tolstuy 1s¢ 40 Vrs. fnterc. Eng. § Nuss. 
(1875) 364 We refferre the effect of all thos causes general 
to your hfighnes]s delyberat overvewing againe. 


OVERWALT. 


+O-verview, sé. Obs. [f.pree.] Survey, inspec- 
tion; supervision; overlooking, 

1588 Suaks. £. ©. L. w. iii. 175 Yoo bitter is thy iest. 
Are wee betrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1644 Laup JF és. 
(1854) IV. 242 ‘The business of leaving the care of these 
books and the overview of them to my chaplains. 

Overvigorous, -vilify: sce Ovrr-. 

O-ver-violent, a. [Ovrn- 28.] Excessively 
violent, too violent. So O'ver-vi-olently adv, 
too violently. 

1594. Martowe & Nasue Dido ww, The motion was so 
over-violent, 1614 Ration fist. World 1. (1634) 527 To 
draw all matters over-violently to nine owne computation. 
1681 Davoren Abs. & Achit. 557 So over violent, or over 
civil, That every man with him was God or Devil. 1826 
scort HWoadst, xxx, We are culled to act..neither Inke- 
warmly nor over-violently, 

+ Overvisor. Obs.rare—'. [A partial render- 
ing of L. supervisor.] A snpervisor. 

1653 Lo. Vaux tr. Godcan's St. Pant Aiijb, Great Saint 
Augustine... who desires severe judges as over-visours of his 
learned works. 

Overvista to Overvitrified: sce Oven-. 

tOvervoid, @ Os. [Over- 25.] Vain, 
superfluous (rendering L. supervacuus). So +Over- 
voi-dness, vanity (rendering L. supervacutias). 

1382 Wvyeur UU isd. xiv. 14 The oueruoidenesse [ude 
supervacuitas] forsothe of men these thingis fond in to the 
roundnesse of erthis, /dfd. xv. 9 For thingus ouervoide 
[1388 superflu, big. res supervacuas) he maketh. 

+ Overvo'lve, v. Sc. Obs. rare—'. In G ouer-, 
oure-, our-. [?f. OvER- + L. zofecre to roll, 
turn: ef. L, sufervolzre.] ?'To turn over or aside. 

ie the reading is doubtful: the original may have been 
‘ Onrevolvit (i. e. not turned over) this volume lay ane space ‘.) 

1§13 Dovcias ci xeis vit, Prol. 154 For byssines, quhilk 
occurrit on cace, Ourvoluit [7 77. oure-, oner-] I this volume, 
lay ape space: And, thocht I wery was, ne lyst nocht tyre. 

+ O:vervo'te, v7. Ols. [OveR-22.]  fvans. 
To defeat by a majority of votes; =Ovurvore, 

1641 ‘vam. Ausw. Reas. [fo. Comnt Votes bps. Parl. 65 
How easily Dishops may bee over-voted in Parliament. 1664 
Perrys Drary 18 Nov., Four all along did act for the 
Papists, and three only for the Protestants, by which they 
were overvoted. 368. in Somers 7racts }. 324 Let us sup- 

ose now, that all this should be over-voted (for I am sure 
it can never be answered), 

+Overwade,v. Os. [OF. oferwadan: see 
Over- 10, and ef. OIG, swberwaten (Notker).] 
trans. To wade across. 

¢893 K. Aitexnp Oros. u. iv. §6 Da gebeotode Cirus.. pat 
hie mehte wiftnon be hiere cneowe oferwadan, per heo wr 
wes nigou mila brad. 138% Wyeiw £2ck, xlvii. 5 Deep 
waters of the streme of reyn wexiden grete, whiche may not 
he oner wad [/“wdg. transvadari}. 1456 Sie G. Have Law 
Arms (5. 7.8.) 37 He suld mak that ryver sa lytill thata 
wyf..suld nocht wete hir kneis till ourwade it. 


+ Overwai't, v. Obs. rare. [OveEn- 1 (¢).] 
‘rans, To walch over, supervise, 

1449 Pecock Aefr. w. v. 449 Aboue manye to gidere of 
these.. higer lordis..be oon other to ouer waite heim. 

+ Overwa‘ke, v. Ols. [OE. oferwactan, {. 
ofer- OVER- 1 (¢) + wactan lo wake: cf. mod. 
Ger. titerwachen. See also OVER- 22, 23.) 

1. ¢raus. To keep watch over. (0.2. 

er1000 Avreic Sainis' Lives (1885) §. 66 Iulianus wycode 
wid pa ea enfraten and him oferwacedon sy fanfealde weardas 
[¢exé weardes}, ; 

2. a. érauts, To remain awake longer than 
(another). b. reff. ‘To keep oneself awake too 
long. ‘ 

1590 GREENE WVever too fale (1600) 17 Thus watching thee, 
he ouerwnketh himselfe. 1 Dexxer Aaven's Alin. Din, 
If 1 ouerwake him then he puls me by the haire of the head, 
and saith I watch to cut his throat when he is asleepe, 

Overwarlk, v. [Over- 9, 10, 23.) 

1. ¢rans. To waik over, traverse by walking. 

1533 More Confut, Barnes Wks. 770/ Ye saye shee is 
some where abrode in the wylde world, whych worlde is 
a place to wyde .. for a woman to ouerwalke well. 1596 
Suaxs, 1 //en, £V,1. iii. 192 As full of perill and aduenturous 
Spirit, As to o'rewalke a Current, roaring loud On the vi- 
stedfast footing of a Speare, 1789 Wornsw, Avening Wak 
165 Some..O’erwalk the slender plank from side to side. 

2. refl. To walk too much or too far; to fatigue 


oneself with too much walking. 

1662 StrveE Let.in Wordsw. Sciol. Acad, (1877) 292 note, 
Be carefull of ytselfe and do not over walk yrselfe for y* 
is wont to bring yo upon a sick bedd. 1799 Jane AusTEN 
Lett, (1884) 1, 212 My uncle overwalked himself at first, and 
can now only travel ina chair. 1826 Scotr Diary 26 Aug. 
in Lockhart, I rather overwalked myself yesterday. 

So O-ver-wa'iking v4/. sb., walking too much. — 

3870 Dickens Let. &.S. Ralston 16 May, Violent neuralgic 
attacks in the foot. ‘hat originated in over-walking in deep 
snow. 1894 Obit. Ree. Graduates Yale Univ. 266 By over- 
walking during vacation, he injured one foot. 


+ Overwa'lt, 7. Obs. [f. OvER-6,9 + Wattz,, 
to roll: cf, OVERWELT.] 
1. ¢rans, To rolt or turn (a thing) over; to over- 


turn: = OVERWELT v. a. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut, 314 Now is pe renel & pe renoun of 
pe rounde table Ouer-wale wyth a worde of on wy3es speche. 
c1g00 Destr, Troy 8155 Tyll the toun be ouerteruyt, & 
tumblid to ground;..And the wallis ouerwalt into be wete 
dyches. 

2. ‘lo roll or flow over; to overflow. 

13.. E. £. Allit. P.B. 370 Pe flod ryses, Oner-waltez vehe 
a wod and pe wyde feldez. 


OVERWANDER. 


Overwa'nder, 7. rare. poct. [Over- 9.] ' 
trans. To wander over. So Overwa'ndered, 
Overwa'ndering p//. ad,'s. 

a1g4a7 Surrey Aeneid 1. 378 After time spent in thouer- 
wandred flood. 1833 ‘Tennyson Gi none Poems 56 Above, 
the overwandering ivy and vine..in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot. 1886 Burton Arad, Nes, (abr. ed.) 1 8 Let us 
overwander Allah's carth, 

Over-wanton, -war: sec OvEr-. | 

+ Overward, cdv. and prep. Obs. [In form 
= OVER adv.+-WaRD; but app. perverted from 
Overtuwart; ef. the variant overwart.] 

A. adv, Ina direction over or across a surface, 
an intervening space, etc. ; across, transversely. 

e1290 S. Eng. Leg. | 268/245 He ne ini3zte finde no schip, 

him ouer for-to lede. he sat and weop and hi-heold ouer- 
ward. 1393 Lanch. #. P27. C. v. 128 And alle rome-renners 
-. Bere no suluer ouer see .. Vp forfeture of be fee he so 
fynt hym ouerwarde. ¢1qz0 Pallad. on Fushi. 139 
(Colch. MS.) Overward | /ifzze. AAS. orthward, f.¢. o’er- 
thwart] and afterlonge extende a lyne. 

B. prep. Across, from side to side of, athwart. 

1486 BL. St. Aléans Aviijb, Ther gooth blacke harris 
ouerwarde the tayle. 


O'ver-wa'rd, 56. [prop. lwo words: OvER a. 
and Warp sé.] The upper ward. 

3485 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 384/2 Vhe Forster of the Over- 
warde of our Forest of Inglewoode. 1547 Neg. Privy Counctl 
Scot. I. 71 And with him the onir ward of Cliddisdaile. 
1773 Tirskine Jostit. viv. § 5. 54 In che shire of Clydesdale, 
Lanerk is the head borough of the overward, .. Hamilton 
is the head borough of the nether ward. 1862 J. Grant 
Caft. of Guard i, David Liberton, sergeant of the overward 
of the constahulary of Edinburgh, in the time of David 11. 

O-ver-wa'rm, a. [Oven- 28.] Too warm 
So O-ver-wa'rmth, too great warmth. 

1713 Aomson Cato 1. vi, Marcus is over-warm, 1822 
Byron Yuan vi. xv, A sincere woman's breast,—for over- 
warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. /é7%, xvi, For 
over-warmth, if false, is worse than truth. 

O:ver-wa'rm, 7. [Over- 27.] 
warm too mach. 

2598 Syivester Du Bartas u. ior Furies 352 Manie and 
Phrenzie ., th’one drying, th’other over-warming The feeble 
brain. @ 1633 Austin Afedit, (1635) 291 Vhere shall no Sumie 
nor Weather overwarme him. 1650 T'rarp Cow, fart. x. 1 
Over-joied haply of their new emploiment, and over-warmed 
with wine. 

t+ Overwa'rp, v. Obs. [OL. oferweorpan, f. 
ofer- OVER- 6 + weorfan to throw, Warr: cf. 
OHG. ubarwerfan, Ger. tberwerfen to overthrow, 
upset, Cf. OvERcAsT, OvERTHROW.] /rans, To 
overthrow, throw or east down. 

é K. Aitrreo Gregory's Past. C. xxvi. 180 Du pe art 
mid dy storme .. onwend & oferworpen. ¢ 1000 Sax, Leeched, 

1. 384 Nim corpan, oferweorp mid binre swibran handa 
under binum swibran fet. @ 1225 Ancr. R.142 Uorte holden 
pet schip, bet uden ne stormes hit ne overworpen. ¢ 13 
R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8197 (Petyt MS.) When 
bey [the dragons) hadde longe to-gyder smyten ., Wipped 
wy uenges, ouerwarpen & went. 

Overwart: see OVERTHWART. 

Over-wary, Overwaste, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-verwash (-woJ), sé. Geol. [f. next.] The act 
or fact of washing over; the material carried by 
running water from a glacier and deposited over 
or beyond the marginal moraine. Also aéirié,, as 
overwash gravel, plain, ete. 

1889 Leverett in Mature 3 Oct. 558/1 In the newer moraines 
the terminal loops meet on opposite sides of large interlobate 
moraines, and correlation is made only after critical study 
of their connections, over-riding, overwash, etc. 1 Peay. 
Putnam in Century Mag. Mar, 698/2 At least ten times ten 
centuries have passed away since the implements of stone, 
fashioned by this cay man, were lost and covered by the 
overwash of the glacial gravels. 

Overwa'sh (-wo'J), 7. [Over- 5, 9.]  érars. 
To wash or flow over (something); to lave or 
bathe by flowing over. 

1577 Harrison Zugland 1. xi. (1877) 1. 229 Pirats and 
robbers by sea are.. hanged on the shore at lowe water | 
marke? where they are left till three tides haue ouerwashed 
them. 1589 Gaerne Menaphon (Arb.) 77 Her lips like 
roses ouerwasht with dew. 1593 Sutaks. Lucr. 1225 But 
durst not ask .. Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 1837 
Cartyie Fr, Rev. WL. vu. v, Fhe ship of the State again 
-.overwashed, near to swamping, with unfruitful brine. 

+ O'ver-watch, 5}. Oés. [Over- 18, 29, 1 (¢).] 
a. A watching too long or too late, too much 
watching. b. A person who watches over another. 

1399 Lanot, Rich, Redeles wt. 282 And euere shall pou 
ffynde. ."Vhat wisdom and ouere-wacche wonneth ffer asun- 
dre. 1494 Fasyan CAron. vi. clxx, (1533) 98b/1 Tyred .. 
wyth oner watche and laboure. a@1650 Aver & Grine 944 
in Furniv. Percy Folio |. 383 Gray-steele hed oner-waches 2. 
They went & told their Master anon right. 

Overwatch (dvaiwo'tf, duvar-), 7 [OVER- | 
1(c), 17, 21.] | 

1, ¢rans, To watch over, keep watch over. 

3618 Sist, Perkin Warbeck in Select. Hart, Mise. (1793) | 
66 To attend the arrival of his enemies abroad; yea, per- 
adventure, to overwatch the actions of his friends at home. 


trans, To 


1661 R.L’Estrance Nelapsed Apostate (1681) 18 It was his | 


Part _to overwatch their Appetites. 178 Cowrer Tiree. 
262, I blame not those, who with what care they can O'er- 
watch the num’rous and unruly clan. 186g SwinsurNe | 
4 talanta 1360 Olive and ivy and poplar dedicate And many 


a well-spring overwatched of these. | 
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+2. To watch all through (a night). Oés, 


1590 Snaks. Mids. Mv. i. 373, [ feare we shall out-sleepe 
the coniming morne, As much as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht. ¢1§90 GREENE Fr. Bacon xi. 26 If Argus liv'd,and 
had his hundred eyes, They could not over-watch Phobetors 
night. 

3. To fatigue or wear ont with excessive watch- 
ing; lo weary or exhaust by keeping awake or by 
want of sleep. Now chiefly in Aa. pple. 

1563 Foxe A. & AV. 7350/2, 1 answer and saye, that this 
hishop belike had ouerwatched hym selfe in this matter. 
Kor. .he never slept al he red it. 1891 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 
235, I crave pardon, beinge overwearyede and overwatched 
in the trenches. 1607 Markuam Cavaé. i (1617) 77 Some 
horsmen advise you..to keep your horse from sleep, and so 
by onerwatching him,tomake him tame. 1760-72 1]. Brooke 
Fook of Quad. (1809) II. 100 Overtoiled and overwatched, 
! fell into a deep sleep. 1821 Scotr Aenddic. xv, Tressilian, 
fatigued and over-watched, came down to the hall. 

Hence O:verwa'tched ///.a., wenriedl with too 
much watching; O:ver-watching v4/, s4., too much 
watching; too long vigil. Also Overwa‘tcher, 
one who watches over. 

1568 Grarton Chron, 1. 138 His knightes and Souldiours 
were tyred, and weried with ouer watching and Jabour. 
1582 T. Watson Centurte of Loue \xxix, The belly neither 
cares for meate nor drinke, Nor onerwatched eyes desire to 
winke. @ 1656 Be. Hace Cirisdian iit, His [the Christian's} 
Recreations..are..like unto a sweet nap after an overwatch- 
ing. 1822 Scott Piraze iv, She was op early, and down 
late, and seemed, to her overwatched and overtasked 
maidens, to be as ‘ wakerife’ as the cat herself. 1846 Exiz, 
I. Baggett in Lett, A. Browning § FE. BB. (e99) IL 
426 Perhaps you will go hone through it—but T shall not 
see—I cannot watch, being afraid of the over-watchers, 

Over-wa'ter, v. [OVER- 25, 27, 8: cf. Du. 
overwaeteren to inundate (Kilian).J 

+1. gvaus. To water thoroughly. Also fg. Oés. 

1645 Rutnerrorn 7ryal & Trt. Fatth Ded. (1845) 11 Asea, 
and boundless river of visible, living,and breathing grace... 
toover-water menand anzels. @ 1682 Sir I. Browse P'racts 
165 The river gave the fruitfultiess unto this valley by over- 
watring that low Region. 

2. ‘To water too much. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1828 Miss Mirrorn I f/lage Ser. ut. (1863) 51 Myrtles 
over-watered, and geraninms, trained as never geranium 
were trained before. 1879 Brerponm Patagonia vil. 117 
‘They proceeded to taste the liquor, in order to see whether 
it had been overwatered. 1898 Hest. Gaz. 15 Jan. 2/3 
The extent to which the streets of London are over-swatered 
is known only to cyclists. 

3. To cover with water. rave. 

1890 L. Lewes Preoning of Gennad 47 Grave sights, now 
over-watered, quenched and stilled. 

O-ver-wa'tery, 7. [OveER- 28.] Too watery; 
containing too much water. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 509 They are all overwatry. 

Overwave, v.: sce OVER- 1. 

+ Over-warx,v. Obs. [OE. oferiweaxan,f. ofer- 
OveER- 8+ weaxan to grow, Wax: = OIG. eder- 
wahsen, Ger. dberwachsen, See also OVER- 23, 27.] 

1. frans. To overgrow, grow over. (O. 25.) 

97: Blickl. Hom, 159 Cwepende pict his sa:d oferweoxe 
ealle bas woruld. ¢ 2000 sExreic //om, 1, 508 Pies muntes 
cnoll widutan is sticmalum mid wuda oferwexen. 

2. intr. a. To wax or grow exceedingly, b. To 
grow too large, to overgrow. 

3382 Weir 2 Shess. i. 3 Joure feith ouerwexith [Pude. 
supercrescit}. 1433 Prlgr. Sowle 1, xx. (Egerton MS, 615), 
and if thi conscience bad be more streite, this taile ne schuld 
haue be so overwaxen, ¢1450 8. Gloucester’s Chron. (1724) 
482/1 note (MS. Coll, Arms) Ina too of his fvot the naile 
groweth ouer to the flesshe, and in harme to the foot huge- 
liche ouerwexetbe. 

+O-ver-way. Ols. [Ovrr-1d.] 

1. (prop. two words). The upper or higher way. Se. 

61878 (fist. Fames VF (1804) 171 He gauecommand to thrie 
hundrethe horsmen to pas ye ouerway, and to cum in.. be 
a priuey furde. 

2. = OVERSLAY. (?an error.) 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selo. Ep. Ded., Castles in the 
Air, whose Groundsils are laid with Whims, their Overwayes 
with Dreams, and rooft with Cream of thinking. 1692 in 
Athenzum (1895) 20 Apr. 505/3 A timber-beam called ye 
Overway of ye house which on yt side that is towards ye 
street is adorned with ancient carved worke and beareth 


this date 1372. 
O:ver-wea'k, z. [OveR- 28.] Too weak. 


1565 Jewen Xepl. Harding (1611) 2 That yee haue hitherto 
shewed vs,..is ouerweake, and will not serue. 1651 C. Cart- 
weicut Cert. Xelig. 1. 137 This reason is over-weak. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Kudge xix, Warm brandy-and-water not 
over-weak, 

O:ver-wea‘ken,v. [Over- 27.] 
weaken too much, make too weak, 

3747 tr, Astruc’s Fevers 308 Bleeding, when it is moderate 
..and not so plentifol as toover-weaken him. 1880 District 
Order, Pretoria 16 Dec., Never to endanger the safety of 
their posts through over-weakening their garrison. 

Overweal, -wealth, etc.: sce Ovenr-. 

Overwean, obs. form of OVERWEEN. 

Overwear (é«vaiwéo1), 7. [OvER- 21, 17.] 

1 1. To wear out or exhaust (with Loil, ete.). Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 470 We have 
endured much punishment, being overworn with so many 
wars. ¢1600 SHaxs. Sonn. Ixill, 1655 Theophania 152 
Being overworn witb sorrow, she ended this life before I had 
artained to the thirteenth year of my age. 1801 SouTHey 
Thalaba w. xxv, At his feet the gasping beast Lies, over- 
worn with want. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics x. $64 


trans. To 


OVERWEENED. 


178 Limbs over-worn by prolonged exertion, cannot without 
aching perform acts which would at other times cause no 
appreciable feeling. 

To wear out) clothes, etc.\, wear threadbare. 

1630 J. ‘Tavior (Water Py) Water Cormerant Wks. ut. 6/1 
And yearely they vpon their backes oreweure, That which 
oft fed hue hundred with good cheare. 1671 Mitton Saneson 
123 In slavish habit, ill-titted weeds O're worn and soild. 
1819 SHRLLEY Cener int. i. 208 That you put off, as garments 
overworn, Forbearance, aud respect, remorse, and fear. 

3. To wear (something, away or to an end; to 
outwear. 

1s8r [sec OvERWoRN 2}, 1605 VerstEGan Eerses in Die, 
énteil, ‘Vime ouerweares what earst his licence wrought. 
1636 Saxverson Serv. 11. 55 A aman, that, having gotten 
some sore bruise in his yuuth, and by the help of surgery and 
the strength of youth overworn it, muy yet carry 2 grudging 
of it in hts bones or joynts. 

4. To cease to wear as having outgrown. 

1887 J. Bascom Sociology vi. 142 (Funk! .\ corrupt political 
party..may have lost or overworn its principles. 

O'ver-wea:r, 5/. (1.5. [Ovens Se] The 
action or fact of wealing over other clothes; gar- 
ments so worn, outer clothing. © Opposed to 
underwear.) 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Overweary @vowieri 2. [Oven- 21, 27.) 
frans. ‘Vo overcome with weariness; lo weary to 
Excess. 

1576 Tursery. Men ove 72 Recomfort their members whieh 
are sore overweuricd. 1612 Peinsiny Aid, fit. zoy When 
the imaster is compelled to divide his pains both amonust 
little and great, he may much ouer-wearie himselfe. 1821 
Suettey Prometh. U'ud. wo27t Like toa child o'erwearieed! 
with sweet tuil, 1875 Mente? Casnios SVU 515 Rather than 
over-weary the patiept,..une sitting may be visen to the 
preparation of the cavities. 

Ilence Overwea‘ried, Overwea'rying ///. acd/s. 
So Over-weary @., overcome with weariness; 
excessively weary, too weary to hold out. 

1591 Wurther of Lid. Brough, Overwerying plaints abre- 
viate the lihertie of speach. 1677 Gitrin Deatonod. (867) > 52 
Satan so molested Job. .that, as an overs curied man, he cries 
out he had no quiet. 1794 douTuRY Jecms Slave Trade 
Sunn. tii, Beneath thy hard command O'erwearied nature 
sinks. 1851 C. L. Suen tr. Zesso vie cx, Give rest to her 
oerweary mind. 1888 S ENSON Slack Arrow &3 Malf 
starved and over-weary as they were, they lay without mosing. 

+ Overwea'thered, A//.a. U%s rare In 
quot. ouer-wither’d. [Ovrr- 21.) 9 Warn or 


damaged by expostre to the weather. 

1596 Suaks. WVerck. (in vt.18 How like a prodigal doth 
she returne With ouer-wither'd ribs and ragged sailes, Leane, 
rent, and hegger'd by the strumpet winde ? 

Overwea've, v. foci, (Over- 1,8.) fans. 
To weave over the top or surface. (In fa. pple. 

1818 Keats Endyation 436 An arbour, overwove Ry 
inany a summer's silent fingering. 1869 Biack Moke Lord 
/, vii, TV found it strongly over-woven, 

+ Overween, -wene,s/. Ols. rare. [f. OVEn- 
29b + ME. wene, OF. wen thought, opinion, Cf. 
ONG. wberwdn, -want arrogance, pride.) Over- 
weening, presumption. 

e220 #estiary 335 Giuernesse and wising, Pride and 
onerwene; Swilc atter i-mene. 

Overween (duvaiwin), v. Now chiefly in 
vbl. sb. and pAl.a. OVERWEENING. [OVER- 26, 27.] 

1. tutr. To have too high expectations, or too high 
an opinion of oneself; to be conceited, arrogant, 
presumptuous, or too self-confident ; to presume, 

1303 RK. Brunxe //and/, Synne 5164 Nat ouerdrede ne 
ouerwene, ¢1§32 Du Wes fatrod, Fr. in Padsgr. 955 To 
cver wene, surcuider, 1593 Susks. 3 ffen. EU, ute ie 144 
My Eyes too quicke, my Heart o're-weenes too much. 1597 
— 2 flen. 71,04, 149 Mowbray, you ouer-weene to take 
itso. 1642 Minton Afol. Suicet. Wks. 1738 1. 127 Is there 
cause why these Men should overwean, and be 50 queasy of 
the rude Multitode, lest their deep worth should be under. 
valu’d for want of fit Umpires? woz Eng. Theophrast, 192 
We all of us naturally overwean in our own favour. 1866 
d: B. Ross tr. Ovid's Fasti 156 Happiest of mothers Niobe 

had been Had es not caused her to o‘erween. 

+2. To think too highly, have an exaggerated 
or conceited opinion (af). Ods. 

1555 [see OVERWEENING v6/, sé. 2], 1605 CAMDEN Aem.o4 
Whatsoever some of their posteritie doe overweene of the 
antiquitie of their names, 1621 Burton Anat. lel, Some 
are too partial, as friends to overween, others come with 
a prejudice to carp, vilify, detract, and scoff. 

+3. érans. (and ref, = 1). To think loo highly 
of, over-esteem, hold an exaggerated opinion of 
(usually oneself, or something of one’s own). 

1588 Frauncr Lawiers Log. u. ix. 101b, The disputers 
«» must [not] overweene themselves, or bee obstinate and 
singoler in conceipt. 1621 S. Warp Happiness of Practice 
(1627) Ep. Ded., It was a pride in Montanus to ouerweene 
his Pepuza and Tymium, two pelting Parisbes in Phrygia, 
andtocallthem Hierusalem. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Sed. 
10 To makeit likely. .that the doctrine of atoms is not wound 
up in those darknesses that some mens understandings have 
may-hap over-weened, 

+4. To cause to overween (sense 1); to render 


presumptuous or arrogant. Ods. (See also next.) 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garnt, Ded, (1616) 1 While wanton- 
nesse .. Quer-weaned the Niniuites, their sur-coates of bisse 
were all polished with gold. 1620 Foro ~.inca V’. (Shaks, 
Soc.) 66 Pcie can no more discourage him, than applause 
can ouer-weene him. 

+ Overweened, ///. a. Ofs. [f. prec. + -FD.] 
Coneeited ; overweening ; presumptnous, arrogant. 


OVERWEENER. 


1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 8 Their owne ouer 
weend conceit, 1622 I, Stovenron Chr. Sacrif. viii. 107 
Many..are so oner-weened and puft vp with a conceit of 
their owne knowledge. 1646 Buck Aich. //7/,1.15 Presuming 
upon the strength of it [his castle) and the peoples affection, 
but over-weaned in his opinion and hope. 


Overwee‘ner. ?0/s. [f.as prec. + -ER1.] One 
who overweens; a conceited, presumptuous, or 


arrogant person. 

1340 Ayend. a1 Pe proude and be onerwenere weneb more 
by worb, aber more conne: more panne cnie obre. 1588 Kyp 
Househ, Phii. Wks. (1901) 269 Substance. .in the mannrance 
and handling of an ignorant, or onerweener, dooth not only 
decrease but perisheth, 1625 Br. Matt Vo feace wo, Kente 
§9 What insolent over-weeners of their owne workes are 
these Papists, which proclaime the actions which proceed 
from themselves, worthy of..heaven, 1647 ‘rare Cov, 
Alatt, xxi. 31 These over-weeners of themselves, 

[-ixe 1] 


Overwee'ning, 74/.55. Now rare. 
The action of the verb OVERWEEN, 

1. Too great expectation, or opinion as to oneself; 
excessive self-importance ; presumption, arrogance, 


self-conceit, 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 97 Als Auseline pe strif 
gan pes of be duke & fe kyng, Com Roberd de Beleyse, 
porgh his onerwenyng, & passed hider over pe se. 1340 
Ayent, 17 Pe uerste bo3 uf prede: is ontrenpe. .. Pe bridde: 
ouerweninge. Pet we clepeb presumcion, 1484 Caxtox 
Fables of «sop We xv, The Jaye .. by his oultrecuydannce 
or onerwenynge wold haue gone and conuersed among the 
peeoks. rsgz Davies /uinort. Sond xxxuv. viii. (1714) 131 
‘Take heed of Over-weening, and compare Thy Peacock’s 
Feet with thy gay Peacock’s Train, 1671 Murton 2. Asi. 
147 He [Satan] might have learnt Less over-weening, since 
he fail'd in Job, 1742 Ricnarpsox amela IV. 8 Half the 
Misunderstandings among marry'd People are owing to .. 
mere Wortls, and little captious Follies, to Over-weenings, 
or unguarded Petulances. 

2. A thinking too highly of something ; excessive 
esteem, over-estimation, 

355s J. Procror //ist, U"yat's Red in Arb, Garner VT. 
72 Such overweening had they of themselves. 1614 Rateicn 
fist. World m. (1634) tir Who..failed at the last through 
too much over-weening of hisowne wisedume. 1720 WrLTON 
Suffer. Son of God VW. xvii. 467 By a too great over-weening 
of theirown perverse Will, 1808 ConerivGr Lett, fo. Jef 
frey (1895) 536 An honest gentleman . - having over-hurried 
the business through overweening of my stmplicity and 
carelessness. 1827 J. Fearn in Rarker /’arriana (1828) 1. 
557 note, Any overweening of my own strength to fly alone, 

Overweening, ///.a. [fas prec, + -1NG 4] 

1. Of a person: “Phat thinks, expects, or has an 
opinion, beyond what is reasonable or just; over- 
confident or sanguine in one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited, arrogant, presumptuous, self-opinionated, 

1340 Ayend. 169 Mochel is he fol and ouerweninde, pet 
wyp-oute ouercominge abit to habbe fe coroune. ¢1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xWwiii, 186 Olde vinfamouse myschaunt, 
how arte thou soo folyshe and sa onerwenynge as for to 
wene 10 haue her. 1592 Suaxs. Zave Gente ui. i. 157 Gue 
base Intruder, ouer-weening Slaue, Bestow thy fawning 
smiles on equall mates. 1605 /’/ay Stuciey in Sch. Shaks. 
1, 233 But generally I censure th’ English thus—Hardy but 
rash, witty but overweaning. 1690 Locke //unn Und iv. 
xix. $7 The Conceits of a warm’‘d or over-weening Drain. 
1703 Rowe Uéyss. 1. i, O'erweening, Insolent, Unmanner'd 
Slave, 1873 M. Arnoto Lt. § Dogota (1876) 185 Its pro- 
fessors are nevertheless bold, overweening, and even abusive, 
in maintaining their criticism against all questioners. 

fig. 1599 Broughion's Lett. iv. 14 Your. .attendant..doth 
play her part, with a cup of onerweening liquour, hauing.. 
mtoxicated your... braine. : 

2. Of opinion, estimate, pretension, desire, ete. : 
Conceited; excessive, exaggerated, too high. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxii, 72 Grete foly it is to 
youre doughters to haue such an onerwenyng [I'r. exdére- 
cuidant) wylle. 1595 Danint Civ, Wars ut. xxxvi, Whose 
mind not wonne Reh th’over-weening thought of hot 
excesse. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Mist. Indies vn. 
xiv, 535 The vanquished ..with many teares craved pardon 
of their overweening follie. 2640 Br. Hate Efésc. 111. viii. 
260 To be led by the nose, with..an over-weening opinion 
of some persons, whom you thinke you have cause to honour. 
1712 Bupcece Spect. No. 307 Pt4 The over-weening Fondness 
of a Parent. 1729 Franxun £ss. Wks. 1840 IT. 43 An 
overweening desire of sudden wealth, 1850 Paescorr Perv 
II. 355 Pizarro..cannot be charged with manifesting any 
overweening solicitude for the propagation of the Faith. 
1879 M. Arnoto Democracy in Mixed Ess. 15 Her airs of 
superiority and her overweening pretensions. 

Hence Overwee-ningly adv.; -wee'ningness. 

1611 Cotca., Oultrecuidamment, ouer-weeningly, pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly. 1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribg 28 

Py turning our fingers home vpon onr selues.. make ourselnes 
for oner-weeningnesse, the ordinary by-word of other mens 
tongues, 1634 CU. Downtnc State Eccles. Kingd. 27 The | 
Florentine is so overweaningly wise. 1877 Moaey Crit. | 
Afisc. Ser. it. 390 It is over-weeningness and self-confident | 
will that are the chief notes of Macaulay's style. 1882 | 
Society re Dec. 18/2 You are sometimes described as over- | 
weeningly self-sufficient. | 

Overwee'p, v. foc/. [Over- 20, i (c).] 

1, évans. To weep over again. 

1598 Row anos Betraying Christ 29 Weepe Christs deniall, 
worst of all thy crimes, And ouerweepe each teare tenne \ 
thousand tines. 3 ; | 

2, To weep over (something), shed tears over. | 

1844 Mas. Browntnc Catarina to Camoens xvi, Feeling, 
while you overweep it, Not alone in your despair. 1853 — | 
Steep vii, A little Qust to overweep. a | 

Overweigh (duwa1wé), v. Forms: sce OvER | 
and Wericn, [OveEr- 22, 21, 26; cf. OLIG. ubar- | 
wegan, MIIG, iberwegen, Du. overwegen.] 
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L. trans, To exceed in weight (physical or moral); 
to be heavier or weightier than; to preponderate 
over, overbalance, outweigh. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 386 Peo bet mest luuied, beo schullen 
beon mest iblisced, uout peo pet Jeded herdest lif, uor Juue 
oucrweid hit. 1549 CoverDaLe, cte. Arasu, Par. Ron, 12 
In all pointes Christes goodnes ouerwaigheth the offence of 
Adam, 1603 Suaks. A/eas, for M. nix. 170 Say what you 
can; my false ore-weighs your true. ¢ 1620 A. Hume rit. 
Fongue (1865) g This auctoritie wald over-weegh our reason, 
1672 Suapwety Afiser 1, One kind look from you will over- 
weigh a thousand such small services. 1818 Mars. SHettry 
Frankenst. viii. (1865) 106 If their testimony shall not overs 
weigh my supposed guilt, ] must be cnndemned, 

2. To overcome with or as with weight; to weigh 
down, overburden, oppress. 

1577 Vautrovituier Luther on Lp. Gal. 78 Blessed is 
he..which can say, when sinne ouerwayeth him, and the 
lawe accuscth him: what is this to me? 1641 R. Baker 
Chron, (.660) 56 One Raynerus,. crossing the Seas with his 
Wife..so with his iniquity overweighed the ship, that inthe 
midst of the stream, it was not able to stir. 1760-72 H. 
tROOKE Fool of Quad, (1809) 1V. 105 The grief of her heart 
over-weighed her spirits. 1849 M. ARNOLD Strayed Reveller, 
Who is he That he sits, overweighed By fumes of wine and 
sleep, So late, in thy portico? 

3. zr. ‘lo weigh inore than something else, to 
preponderate ; to be over weight, weigh too much. 

1862 F. Haws. /éfadu Philos. Syst.47 Yntellect, when dark- 
ness overweighs in it, is torpid. 1887 Chicago Advance 2 
Sept. 613 If a letter overweigh, we are fined one shilling and 
eleven pence. 

Ilence Overweighing ///. a2.; Overwei‘gh- 
ingly adv, 

1586 Martowk isi 24. Lamdurl. v.i, The means the over- 
weighing Heavens Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 
1595 Podimantefa (1881) 23 1f..1 ouerweyingly valew you 
at too high a rate. 1896 W. Beack &riset’s xvii, This over- 
weighing war of the elements that distracted his attention, 

Overweight dvaiwét), 556. [OveR-19, 29 ¢: 
ef. MEG. overwicht, Du. otertuicht, Da. overvgt.] 

1. Something over or beyond the exaet or proper 
weight; extra weight; excess of weight. 

1552 Hunoet, Ouerweyght, superpondiune, 1639 Hors & 
Ros. Gate Lang. Und. Ixxv. § 768 If any thing be put to, 
above the over-weight, allowance or remedy; it Is a vantage, 
a surplusage cast in over and besiles a 1662 Futurn 
Worthics 1. (1662) 64 They are cast in, as Supespondinue, or 
Overweight, our work being ended before. 

2. Greater weight (than that of something else) ; 
preponderance ; preponderating weight, power, in- 
tluence, or importance, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 773 Sinking into water is but an over- 
weight of the body put into the water in respect of the 
water. /did. § 7 ae take so much the more silver as 
will countervail the over-weight of the lead. 1683 Dravnen 
Life Plutarch voz Cicero and the Elder Cato, were far 
from having the overweight against Demosthenes and 
Aristides. 1805 W. Tavior in Ana, Nev, 111, 68 [He] had 
greatly the overweight of popularity. 

3. Too great weight; an excessive weight or 
burden ; also fy. 

41577 Gascoicne Horkes, Hearbes (1587) 183 A peece 
which shot so wel, so gently and so streight, It neither 
bruised with recule, nor wroong with ouerweight. 1770 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 113/2 A seaffold..broke down with 
thy, over-weight of the spectators, 1891 H. Hauieurton 
Ochil fdylls 136 With overweight of care on my mind. 

+4. An alleged name of avoirdupois weight. Obs. 

1656 H. Punturs Purch. Patt (1676) 210 There are two 
sorts of weights used hy us in England, the one is called 
‘Troy-weight, the other is called Avoir-du-poiz, or over-weight. 


Over-weight (duvaiwét), a. [Oven prep + 
Wercut sé, ; see OVER- 32.) 

Above, or in exeess of, the proper or ordinary 
weight; too heavy. Also fg. a. As predicate, 


or following the sb. (Better as two words.) 

1638 Baker tr. Balsac's Lett, (val. 1L.) Ab, The Authors 
Gold is 50 much over weight. 1670 Corton £spfernon u. 
vin 415 His Majesty would yet make her overweight, by 
giving her himself two hundred thousand Crowns in Dowry. 
1852 Mas. Cartyre Lett. 11. 203, wonder if my letter will 
be over-weight. 1856 Kaxe Arcé, eae I. ix. 97 We found 
. that a very few pounds overweight broke us down, 

b. attrib. as adj, (Ga*vaiwéit). 

1639 Futter Holy War 1. xiii. (1647) 101 He displaced 
Guy, hecause he found him of no over-weight worth. 1888 
Pall Afali G. 22 June 6/1, | was‘charged for a few pounds 
of overweight Inggage. 

O:verwei ght (-we't),v. [Ovenr- 27.] 

+1. “rans. To give or attach too much weight 
to, exaggerate the importance of. Oés. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. viii. 220 We also overweight 
such vaine future conjectures, which infant-spirits give us. 

2. To weight loo heavily ; to impose an excessive 
weight or burden upon; to overburden, overload. 
“Ht. and fig. (Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

1819 Syp, Smitu Wés. (1850) 253 wote, There should be 
two or three colonial secretaries instead of one; the office is 
dreadfully overweighted. 1879 F. G. LEE Ch, under Q. 
Eliz. 1. p. liv, The author.. has thought it wise to avoid over- 
weighting..an ‘ Historical Sketch * with too many of such 
quotations, 1897 Daily News 22 eb. 8/6 Their boat was 
overweighted with household produce. ..It is supposed the 
craft foundered. 

Hence O:verwei'ghted ///. a.; -wei'ghtedness, 

¢1860 Fasea Old Labourer iv, To take to God their over- 
weighted hearts. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 189 An 
overcharged and overweighted people. 1895 Dudlin Nev. 
Apr. 308 The historic overweightedness, to which the Jews 
were succumbing. 


OVERWHELM. 


Overwei-ghtage. [f. pree. vb. or sb, + -aGE.] 
Amount of overweight, or a charye for this. 


8841 Blackw. Afag. L. 333 Mow much have they not to 
pay for carriage, porlerage, overweightage, custom-house 
| officerage ? 
O-ver-wei'ghty, «. [Over- 28: cf. Da. 
overwicktig.| “Foo weighty or heavy; of excessive 
weight. 
| 1627 Haxewitt. Afo/, mn. i. § 7. 156 The pressing of Nature 
| with over-weighty burdens. 
O-ver-we'll, adv, 
Too well. 
| ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x), (Vinian) 1335 Pat is oure-weile 


[f. OveR- 30 + WELL adz,] 


kydone me. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 19g Whan 
he was in his goodnes, oucrwel atte ayse. 1587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay xvi. 268 To thinke ouerwell of our selues. 1709 
Srevee Aan. Ref 1. lil. 522 A proclamation..which was 
not overwell regarded in most parts of the realm. @ 1803 
5. Apamsin Baneroft //#st. U.S. (1876) V. xx. 566 Not. .over- 
well pleased with what is called the Fabian war in America. 

Overwell, z.: see OvER- 5 b. 

Overwe'lt, 7. Sc. and worth. dial. [f. Oven- 
6 + WELT z., to tum: cf. OVERWALT,]  &, frazts. 
To overturn, upset; in pass. said sfec. of a sheep 
when fallen on its back so as to be unable to rise : 
ef. Awactr, FAR-wELTED, b. 7aéz. To tumble 
over. Llence Overwelt 54, dial. (see quot. 1788). 

1513 Douctas Aeneis vin, xii. 37 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
sell of the ayris, Fast fra the forstammis the flude swouchis 
and raris. /did. x. vii. 105 Ourweltis Retheus in ded 
thrawis atanis, And with hys helys smayt the Rutilian 
planis. 1788 W. Marsitatt lorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.¥., 
‘\ sheep which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is said to 
be in an owerwelt. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2.), Ower-welted, 
overturned. 1876 Gloss. Slid-lorks. sv. A cart is welted, 
or upturned, in order to discharge its load; hut it is ever- 
welted when entirely overturned for repairs, or by an act of 
mischief, 

+ Overwe'lter,v. Ols. rare. In 6 Sc. -walter. 
(OvER- 9.) /rans. To roll over and over. 

1513 Dovcras #2nefs vit. Prol. 18 The rageand storm 
ourwalterand wally seis. 

+ Overwe'nd, . O25. Pa. 1. and pple. -went. 
[Over- 8, 9, 13.] 

L. intr. 'To go over, pass over. rare. 

e12§0 Gen. § Lx. 2285 Him ouer wente his herte on-on; 
Kinde lune gan him ouer gon. 

2. érans. a. ‘To pass over, go over, traverse, 
cross. b. To pass beyond, exceed. ¢. fa. pple. 
| overwent, overgone, covered ; overwhelmed. 
| ¢1330 R, Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7800 Bot pei dide 
| nought his comandement; Pe dedes conseyl ys sone oner 
went. c1 Will, Palerne 2140, & loke pat hirde-emen 
| wel kepe eo vomine passage & eche brugge per a-boute 
| pat burnes overwende. 1390 Gower Conf. |. 317 Whan I 

iny wittes overwende, Min hertes contek hath non ende. 

14.. Lundale's Vis. 1908 With all oder ryches hit was 

over went. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Mar. 2 Why sytten 
| we soe, As weren ouerwent [g/oss ouergone} with woe, 
Upon so fayre a morow? a1649 Deumm. or Haws. 
Poems Whs. (1711) 30/2 As a pilgrim,..When he some 
craggy hills hath over-went. 

Overwene, obs. form of OVERWEEN. 

O-ver-we't, a. [Over- 28.] Too wet. So 
O-ver-we't s)., O'ver-we'tness, too great wetness, 
excess of moisture. Also O:ver-we't v. /rais., to 


wet too much, 

1626 Lacon Sylva § 669 Another ill accident is, over-wet 
at sowing time. 1703 T.N. City & C. Purchaser 205 When 
you slack the Lime, you must.,not over-wet it. 1725 Baao- 
LEY Fam. Dict. s.v. Sycomoere, They are also propagated 
by Roots and Layers in moist Ground, not over-wet or stiff, 
1812 Sia J. Sixcrain Syst. #/usb. Scot. 1, 380 Over-closeness 
of texture, producing over-wetness and infertility. 

Overwhart: see OVERTHWART. 
| Overwheal: sce OveEr- 8. 
| Over-whee'l, v. [Oven- 6, 26.] 
| $1. érans. To overturn, tum upside down. Oés. 
| 1599 T. Mlovret] Silkwormes 59 Yea. Ohl soft of 

men or falling flond, Doth so their harts and senses ouer- 

wheele That often headlong from the boord they reel. 

2. ALL. (intr. and trans.) "Yo wheel too far, or 
beyond the proper point. 

1832 Regul. /ustr, Cavalry in. 98 They are to allow their 
Troops rather to overewheel on approaching the Line. 
/bid. 99 They will thus be somewhat over-wheeled. 

So O-ver-wheel sé. (A/i/.). 

1796 /nstr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 14 The leader must take 
care to time his words, Halt ! Dress! the instant before the 
wheel is completed, otherwise an overwheel or reining hack 
will be the consequence. 

Overwhe'lm, 53. rare. [f. next.] The act 
of overwhelming, or fact of being overwhelmed. 

1742 Younc Af. 7h. 1x. 685 In such an overwhelm Of 
wonderful, on man‘s astonish‘d sight, Rashes Omnipotence. 
1863 Mas, Wattnev Faith Gartuey xxxiv, (1869) 318 The 
first overwhelm of astonishment. 

| Overwhelm (Z:vaihwe'lm),z. Also 5 -qwelm, 
6 -quelm, 6-7 Sc. -quhelm. [f. Oven- 6, 8 + 


WHEL 2, to roll.] 
1. frans. ‘To overturn, overthrow, upset; to tum 


upside down. Ods. exc. dial. ee 
€ 1330 R. Bruxne Clon. (1810) 190 He smote him in be 
helm, bakward he bare his stroupe. Pe body he did ouer- 
whelm, his hede touched be croupe. 1513 Douctas nels 
vit. Prot. 18 Quhen brym blastis of the oorthyne art_Our- 
quhelmit had Neptunus in his cart. @ 1547 Suxrey sieneid 
1V, 585 Like to the aged .. oke ‘The which... the Northerne 
| windes,.Betwist them strive to overwhelme with blastes. 


OVERWHELMED. 


1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 344 Darkes and botes.. 
sayling downe the riner of Niger are greatly endangered hy 
this sea-horse, for oftentimes he ouerwhelineth and sinket 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 85 The earthquake.. 
overwhelmed a chain of mountains of free stone more than 
300 miles long. 

+b. ‘Yo turn (a wheel) round, cause to revolve. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3262 A-bowte cho whirllide a whele 

with hir whitte hondez, Over-whelme alle qwayntely be 
whele as cho scholde, F id 

te. To throw (something) over in a heap por 
something else; to turn or wind (something) about 


something else, Ods, 

1634 HTeywoon Maidenhead well dost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 
120 ‘thou hast ouerwhelm'd vpon my aged head Mountaines 
of griefe. 1684 Parin in Birch /fist. Hey. Soc. (1757) VV. 
288 Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. 

+d. dt. To tum over, revolve; to roll or 


tumble over. Ods. 

1387-8 [see OVERWHELMING 7140, é.]._€ 1400 Ram, Rose 3775 
The see may never he so stil, That with a litel winde it nil 
Overwhelme and turne also. a 1400-50 Alvramder 560 All 
flames pe flode as it fire were, ..And bane ouer-qwelutys in 
a qwirre and qwatis euer e-like. 

2. ¢rans, To cover (anything) as with something 
turned over and cast upon it; to bury or drown 
beneath a superincumbent mass; to submerge 
completely (usually implying ruin or destruction). 

€ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4964 Pe erthe sall’ baim ouer 
whelme. 1573-80 Baret Afv, O 201 To Ouerwhelme: to 
couer cleane ouer and oner with earth, or other things, to 
hide in the ground. 1613 Purcuas Prlgrinrage (1614) 116 
Adrian. .dedicated another Temple to Hnpiter, that former 
being ouer-whelmed with earth. 1756 Lucas “ss. Waters 
1, 32 Large tracts..are every winter over-whelmed with 
an inundation. 1878 |extey PAysiogr. 192 Pompeii was 
overwhelmed by a vast accumulation of dust and ashes, 

+ b. To overhang so as to cover more or less. Ods. 

192 Suaus. Ven. § Ad. 183 His louring brows o’erwhelm- 
ing his fair sight, Like misty vapours when they blot the 
sky. 1599 — Hen. 7, nm. i. 11 Then lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect: .let the Brow o’rewhelme it, As fearefully, as doth 
a galled Rocke O’re-hang and iutty his confounded Base. 

3. fig. To overcome or overpower as regards 
one’s action or circumstances; to bring to ruin or 
destruction ; to crush. 

3529 Morr Dyaloge 1. Whs. 157/2 Certayne conclusions 
of the lawe of nature, whiche (their reason ouer whelmed 
with sensualyte) hadde than forgotten. 1573-80 Haret 
Ade. O 201 To be ouerwhelmed with businesse, or to have 
more to do than he can ture himselfe to. s692 tr. Sadinst 
29 We Starve at home, abroad onr debts ore-whelm us, 1751 
Jouxsox Aambler No, 153 2 10 Neither my modesty nor 
prudence were overwhelmed by affluence. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (1850) I. 11. iii. 217 Such an event must overwheln 
him in irretrievable ruin. 

b. To overcome completely in mind or feeling ; 
to overpower ulterly with some emotion. 

1535 Covernate ?’s. liv. 4 «An horrible drede hath ouer- 
whelmed me. wat De For Moll Hamders (1840) 300, I was 
overwhelmed with the sense of my condition. "1872 W, 
Buack Adz, Phaeton xxxi. 410 Mere a shout of langhter 
overwhelmed the young man. 

ec. To treat with an excess of something (figured 
as ‘heaped’ upon one) ; to ‘deluge ’ with. 

1806 Sure Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) 1. 255 He found him.. 
surrounded by the whole party .. who were overwhelming 
him with praises, 1819 Lany Morcan Antodiog. (1859) 309 
‘The Baron Bonstetten overwhelms us with hospitality and 
Kindness. 1853 Kinoss.ev //yfaifa xvi, He began over- 
whelming the old man with enquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhahitants. 

Overwhelmed (-hwe'lmd, foet. -hwe'lméd), 
Phl.a. [f. prec, + -ED1.] Overturned (ods.), sub- 
merged, overpowered, etc.: see the verb. Hence 
Overwhe'lmedness. 

€ 1440 Promp, Parv. 374/1 Ovyr qwelmyd, or oner hyllyde, 
obvoluius, 1616 J. Laxe Cont. Sgr.'s T. (889) aeaaate, 
Whose teeres ., weare his seaes .. in which o’rewhelmd 
experience [etc], 1860 Pusey Min, Proph. 253 No image 
so well expresses the overwhelmedness under affliction or 
temptation, 


Overwhelmer. [f. as prec. + -kr1.] One 
who or that which overwhelms. 

1513 Dovuctas Eneis xu, ix. 108 Fers Achilles... That was 
ourquhelmar of king Pryamus ring [ =kingdom]. 1807 ANNA 
Sewanp Lett. (1811) VEL 357 Te is not in the power of that 
universal overwhelmer (time] to push him frog; my memory. 

Overwhelming, o/. s/. [f. as prec. + -1nGl] 
The action of the verb OVERWHELM; ‘} turning over, 
revolution (ods.) ; submersion, overpowering, etc. 

3387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in, iv. (Skeat) 1. r45 The course 
of the planettes, and overwhelminges of the soune in dayes 
and nightes. 1645 Minton 7etrach. (1851) 195 The over- 
whehning of his afiticted servants, 1883 Athenvun 4 Aug. 


134/3 A story of a sharp fight for existence and an ultimate 
overwhelming. 


Overwhelming, ///.2. [fas prec. + -1x¢2.] 
1. That overwhelms, overthrows, overturns, or 
submerges utterly; so powerful as to overcome 


utterly by strength of numbers, influence, ete. 

1667 [implied in Overwurtainaty below), 1942 Votna 
Nt. 7h. wi. 219 O'erwhelming Turrets threaten cre they fall. 
1818 Lany Moran Autoblog. (1859) 217 The concourse of 
people of all nations that assemble here, on a Wednesday 
evening, is overwhelming, 1845 Darwix Jey. Nat, xiv. 
(1879) 303 The island itself.. showed the overwhelming 
power of the earthquake, 1855 Macautay //ist. Ang. xv. 
IL}. 536 Two Tories were returned by an overwhelming 
majority. 1887 Spectator 8 Oct. 1337 The temptation to 
close the Canal against our troopships may be overwhelming. 


Vor. V1. 
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+2. Overhanging. Ods. 

15g2 Suaks. Nom. 5 Ful. v. i, 39 An Appothecarie .. In 
tattred weeds, with onerwhelming hrowes, 

+3. ? Overpowered with cmotion. Ods, 

(2 For overwhelmed or overflowing.) 

1571 Dk. Norrot in 14th Rep. Ai ist, MSS. Coma, App. 
tv. 574 Prayinge..with an ouerwheliminge harte and watered 
cheekes, 

Hence Overwhelmingly adz., in an overwhelm- 
ing or overpowering manner; Overwhe'lming- 


ness. 

1667 Decay Che. Piety (1671) 142 Light and trivial: .. indeed 
in respect of the acquest, but overwhelmingly ponderous in 
regard of the.. pernicious consequents, a 1834 Connrmcr 
Lit, Kent YW 174 Vou see in him .. the overwhelmingness 
of circumstances, for a time surmounting his sense of duty. 
1881 Llavkw, fag, May 570/2 Its force, its overwhelming. 
ness, and its harshness, found a more congenial place in the 
colder regions, 1885 .WMauch, Bava. 13 Jan. 5/3 ‘The 
probahilities in their favour are overwhelmingly great. 

t+tOverwhe'lve,. Ofs. [f Oven- 6+ WHELVE 
v. to roll.] 

1. érans. To overturn; to cause to roll or tumble, 
as waves. (Cf, OVERWHELM v. 1.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Socth. 1. metr. iit. 39 (Add. MS.) Pe 
horrible wynde aquilon moeneb boylyng tempestes and ouer 
whelwep |v. 77. whelueth, welueeth, -welneth] pe see. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. ot Hush t. 781 Vw the somer do thy cure Vppon 
Septemtrioun to ouerwhelue Hit vpsodoun, 

2. fg. Yo overthrow, bring to min, (Cf, Over- 
WHELM 7, 3.) 

e1g20 Paltad, on Hush. 161 (Colch. MS. For harme 
and stryffe of that upon thi self May ryse, ye and per- 
chaunce the over whelve (/¢2te. .145. ouer thee wheluc), 
21618 SvivestER Tobacco Battered 128 A Yurthen able.. 
to sink ‘The hugest Carrak ; yea, those hallowed Twelve, 
Spain's great Apostles, even to over-whelve, 

tOverwhi'rl,«. Oés. [Over-6.] ‘ais. To 
whirl or hurl over. 

1577-87 llotixsurn Chron. V1. 26/2 Their ship was 
dasht .. against the rocks, and all the passengers over- 
whirled in the sea, 1ggt Svivestex Du Bartas 1. iii. 1094 
His wandering Vessell, reeling to and fro, On th’ irefull 
Ocean .. With sudden Tempest is not over-whurl'd. 

Overwhisper: see OvEr- 9g. 

+ Overwie'ld,v. Os. AlsoG -weid. [OvrEr- 
2.] ¢raus. To gain the mastery over, overcome, 


subdue. So + Overwie'lding 70/. sé. 

1sg2z Wyrtey Arworit, Ld. Chandos 106 No fretting time 
shall yet decay my name, Thon strengthles art bright glory 
to oreweild. 1597 Beary Picatre God's Judeent. (1612) 
266 The pacifying of Spaine, and the ouerwelding of the 
commotions that were therein. ; 

+ O-ver-wi:lled,. O¢s. [Oven- 28d.] laving 
an excessively strong will; imperions. 

1650 B. Dis oddimininuu: 17 Over-will'd Men, who .. will 
spurgall all possibitities ta the Bones. 

O-ver-willing,@. [Ovrn- 28.]  Excecdingly 
willing, too willing. So O-ver-willingly azz‘. 

a1600 Hooker Eef. Pod, vu. xvi. § 6 Their malicious 
accusations he over-willingly hearkened unto. 1701 Crippen 
Love makes Man v. ii, Lon. Nay, if you are so over- 
willing. Car. Speak, and I obey you. 1861 L. L. Noair 
Icebergs 205 We whiled away, not overwillingly, the best 
part of two hours. . 

Overwin, 7. Obs. exe. dial. [OL ofer- 
winnan, £, ofer- OVER- 2+ Win: ch OG. udbar- 
winnan, MIu. and Du, everwinnen to conquer.] 

1. ¢raus. ‘To overcome, conquer, vanquish. 

¢893 K. urreo Oros. 1. ii, § 1 Fle Ninus Soroastrem 
Ractriana eyning .. oferwann & ofsloh. ¢1toce Ecreic 
Flom. V1. 544 Se Se his mod xewylt is betera donne se de 
burh oferwind. arjz00 £. £. /’salter eviit. [cix.] 3 Ym-gafe 
pai me witerli, And onerwonnen me selwilli. ¢ 1440 ) ork 
Myst, xxxii, 104 What! wenys pat woode warlowe ouere- 
wyn vs pus lightly? 1535 Coverdate 2 Z'sdras xi. go And 
the fourth came, and ouverwanne all the beastes that were 
past. @1568 — Ghostly I's. §& Spir. Songs Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) FI. 563 There was no man that coulde overwynne The 
power of death, nor his myght. 1876 NWA/thy Gloss. s.¥., 
* Will he owerwin, think you?’ gain his point in the matter, 

+2. To gain (one) over; topersnade. [OvER-11,] 

1654 WintLock Zoofontia 324 Seconding it with an over- 
winning them to Pacification, 

Hence + Overwi'nner, conqueror, overcomer. 

1535 CoverDate 1 Sam. xv. 29 The overwynner in Israel 
also shal not lye, 

Over-wind (Jvaiwaind), v. (Over- 26.] 
trans. To wind too tight, as in tuning a musical 
instrument ; to wind (a watch, or other mechanism) 
beyond the stop or point at which it is fully wound 
up; to wind too far; in Afining, to wind (the 
rope or chain bearing the cage) aboye its proper 
place so that the cage is drawn over the drum. 

1682 Drynen Dk. of Guise v1. i, Love to his tune my 
jarring heart would bring, But reason over-winds and eracks 
the string. 1717 “nfertainer No. 19. 128 Like a Watch 
over-wound he strains his Voice, 1816 L. Hunt Réuiin? 11, 
§29 His wearied pulse felt over-wound, 1883 Grestry Gloss, 
Coal Afining, Overwind, to draw a cage or bowk up into 
the headstocks, 

Hence O:ver-wou'nd (-waund), exon. O:ver- 
winded ///.a.; O:verwi‘nding z/, sd., also 
attrib. Overwinding check (see quot, 1884). Also 
Overwinder. 

1858 Morris Gefray Teste-Noire Poems 145 So piercing 
sharp ‘That joyis, that it marcheth nigh to sorrow, For ever, 
like an overwinded harp. 1884 Kxicur Dict. Mech, Suppl., 
Over-qwinding Cheek, a device to cast loose a cage from the 
hoist when a certain height is attained, to avoid accident by 
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OVERWORK, 


| carrying the cage over the drum. /éfd., In the overwinder 

' check at the Justice mine on the Comstock. .the cage moves 
a Tever and half the steam is shut off at the engine. 1896 
Westim. Gaz, 20 Feb. 5/1 Eight miners have heen killed 
through the overwinding of a cage at the West Leigh 
Colliery Laneashire, 

Overwi'ng,*. (Over- 22, 12.] 

41. trans. ‘To extend the wing of an army be- 
yond that of (the adversary), to outflank., Ods, 

1623 Puncttam Avuopion 19 He wound and turned his 
hatte’ 1to the left hand, to the intent to ouerwing and encom. 
passe in his aduersaries, 165466 Fant. Onnery Jarthen. 
(1676) 691 The Enemy did much over-wing ns. 1670 MttToN 
ilist, Hug. iw. Wks. (1951) 60 Suetonins,.. had chos‘n a 
place Narrow, and not to he overwing'd, on his rear a Wood, 

2. ‘To pass on the wing, fly over. (poet. 

1818 Krais Hadymtion n, 816 My happy love will over- 
wing all bounds ! 

Over-wi'nter,«. [Oven- 17, 34. In OF.; 
with which however the mod. use has no historical 
connexion, but is app. afier Norw. and Da. ozer- 
tantra, Sw. ofvervintra; so Du. overwinteren 
(Kilian), Ger. berceduteri to w inter, L., Atventdre.] 

tL. tutr. To get over or throngh the winter. (0/0 

@ 1000 HE irRic Cofleguy in Wright Tec, 9 Nan eower nele 
oferwintran (Afenare] buton minon criefte. 

2. In inod. use: ‘To pass the winter, to winter 
(in high latitudes®. 

1895 tr. Let, from Nansen (17 July 1893) in Marly News 
to July 6/4 Ly that case we shall have to over-winter some- 
where on the North Asian coast. 1900 HW es/a. Gas. 10 Sept. 
6/3 Southern Cross Fjord is .. another place where an ice- 
vessel might over-winter with a scientific party, 

Over-winter, @.: sce OVER- 32. 

Over-wipe, 7.: sec OVER- 38. 

O-ver-wi'se (-woiz), @ [Over- 28: cf MLHG. 


uberwise.) Too wise, exccedingly or affectedly 
wise. Vol over-cerve, rather deficicnt in wisdom. 


[ts35 Coverpatn Feed, vil. 16 He thou nether to rightnous | 
her oner wyse.] 1g88 A. Kine tr. Canssins’ Catech. 54 Git 
we Le nocht ouerwyse in onr awin conceit. a@1611 Brat ma. 
& Fi. Pallaster ww. iii, Fear it not, their overwise heads 
will think it hut a trick, rgtx Annisoy Sect. No. 10 Prt 
Who are su wonderfully eahie and over-wise in their Con- 
ceptions, 1864 ‘TENNYSON Granduother 3 And Willy's 
wife has written: she never was over-wise, Never the wife 
for Willy; he wouldn't take my advice. 

Ilence O-ver-wi'sely adz., too wisely; O-ver- 
wi'seness, O'ver-wl‘sdom, the condition, fact, 
or affectation of being overwise. 

15996 Rateicu Sasewel? viii, Tell Wisdome she entangles 
Herself in oner-wiseness. 1842 MANninc Serv, xxiv. (1848) 
1.357 They that slight the prophecies of Christ, and they 
that over-wisely expound them, alike fall into the same snare. 
1845 J. 1. Newman Ass. Developer 87 Both sacred and 
profane writers witness that overwisdum is folly. 1865 
Kixescry /ferete. vii, Behaving, alas for her! not over 
wisely or well. 

t Overwi't, «. Os. [Over- 21.] /rans. To 
overreach or get the better of by craft or acnteness ; 
to outwit. 

1647 Crarennon /ist, Reb. w. § 48 Some .. disdaining to 
be overwitted by them [the Scots]..resolved to do the same 
things with them. 1671 Baxter Power of Mag. & Church 
7.1.8 The Popes Agents are commonly bred up in Learning, 
and so are made able to over-wit the Laity. a 1745 Swirr 
Answ, Pautus 60 Vet well they merit to be pitied, By clients 
always overwitted. 

+ O:ver-wi'tted, a. Obs, rare. (OvER- 28d.] 
Over-furnished with wit or sense; too acute. 

1716 Viackaun Hes. (1723) 1. 333 This poor Man may 
(if he is not over-wittec) be apt to think that sutely this 
Dlustering Hector is not one of the Sons of Adam. 

Over-womanized, -worsted : sce OvER- 28, 

O-verword, si. Chiefly Se. Also owerword. 
[Over- 20.] A word or phrase repeated ayain 
and again; esf. the burden or refrain of a song. 
(Cf. OVERCOME sd. 2.) 

1s00-20 Dunrar /’oemts twill. 4 Ay is the ouir-word of the 
geist, Giff thame the pelffe to pairt amang thame. 1585 
James I £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 69 Gif 3e lyke to put ane ower- 
word till ony of thame, as making the last lyne of the first 
verse to be the last lyne of euerie vther verse in that ballat, 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) Tt. 120 Ay the o’erword ot 
the fray Wasever,alake ny auld goodman, 1786 Burns Lacs 
Written at Loudon Manse 7 And aye the o'erword o° the 
spring, Was Irvine's bairns are bonie a‘, 1870 Morris 
Karthly Par, V1.1 126 Muttering as o'erword to the tune, 
East of the Sun, West of the Moon. 1895 Crocertr Vex 
of Mess Hags xiii, 96 This was a favourite overword of my 
mother’s that suffering was the Christian's golden garment. 

+ O-ver-worrd, v. Obs. nonve-wd, [OVER- 23.] 
refi. To express oneself too wordily. 

1656 Hates Gofd. Kem. (1673) 229 Describing a small fly, 
[he] extremely over-worded, and over-spake himsclf in his 
expression of 1t; as if he had spoken of the Nemean Lion. 

Overwork (see below), s4. (OF. oferweore, {. 
ofer-, OVER 1: cf. Du. overwork in sense 2.) 

I, (éu-vaiwirk). +1. A work placed or raised 
over something, a superstructure; sfec. in OE. a 
sepulchral monument. Oés. [Over- 1.] ’ 

[c 1000 AExeric s/o, J]. 404 Wa eow hiwernm, ze sind 
aelice Zemettum ofer-seweorcum.] ¢ 1000 Afdhelm Gloss. 
(Napier) 3501 Sareoka i. tumha, [gloss] oferweorces. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 1035, & tar oferr batt arrke wass An oferrwerre wel 
timmbredad, Patt wass Propitiatoriumm O Latin speche 
nemmnedd. /éfd. 1046, & tar uppo patt oferrwerre Pe33 
haffdenn liccness metedd Off Cherubyn. 

2. Extra work, work beyond the regular or 


stipulated amount. [OveER- 19.] ‘a 


OVERWORK. 


188 Simstonns Dret, Trade, Overtinte, Over-work, extra 
Jabonr done beyond the regular fixed hours of business. 
3883 St, James's Gas. 23 Sept. (Cassell), The injustice and 
mischief of the exaction of overwork. 

Il. (6wyaiwouk). 3. Excessive work, work 
beyond one’s capacity or strength. [OveER- 29 b.] 

1818 J. W. Crokerin C. Papers (1884) 8 Dec, My complaint 
is an pneasiness in the head..fram overwork, 1860 Mrs. 
Cartvte Le??. LI. 36 A sleepless, excited condition through 
prolonged over-work. 1874 Ruskin //ortnus Inclusus (1887) 
12, tam a little oppressed just now with overwork, 


Overwork (a voiwd sk, duvai-), v.  Pa.t. and 
pple. -wrought, -worked. [OE. oferwiercan, 
f. Oven- 8: cf, Du. overwerken. See alsa below. ] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To work all over, to figure or deco- 
rate the surface of. :Only in fa. pale.) [Over- 8.] 


a1o0o Sal. § Sat, (Kemble) 150 Sy fram odrum to Sam 
midle mid dy gulliscan seolfre oferworht. 1579 Der Diary 
(Camden) 6 My dream of being naked, and my skyn all 
overwronght with worke like some kind of tuft mockado, 
with crosses blew and red. 1658 Sik T. Browne f/ydriot. 
18 Long brass plates overwrought like the handles of neat 
implements. 1731 Porn Zep. Fame 120 Of Gothic struc- 
tnre was the Northern side, O'erwrought with ornaments of 
barb’rons pride. 1836 S. RoGrrs fuscript. in Crimea 4 
This cistern of white stone, Arched, and o'erwronght with 
many a sacred verse. 

+ 2. To work upon successfully; to influence, 
gain over to a certain course. Ods. [Over- 11.] 

1593 Nasur Christ's T. Ded. 2 The cunning conrtship of 
faire words, can nener oner-worke mee to cast away honor 
onanie. 1634 Saxnerson Sev. U1. 202 In that, he is over- 
wrought by craft; in this, over-born by might. 1661 Sir 
Ff. Mane’s Politics 14 These t over-wrought, won, and made 
mine own. 

II. 3. ¢ravs. To cause to work too hard; to 
impose too much work on; to work (a man, horse, 
ete.) beyond bis capacity or strength; to weary or 
exhaust with work. [OVER- 27, 21.] 

1530 Patscr. 650/1 Whan I overworke myselfe I am the 
werier two dayes after. 1574 Hettowrs Guevara's fam, 
Ep. (1577) 143 Seeing my maister so continually to chide 
me, .. $0 to ouerworke me, and so crnelly to deale with me. 
1666 Prevs Diary 13 Dec., | perceive my overworking 
my eyes by candlelight do hurt them, 1725 Dx For May. 
round Mord (1840) 103 ‘T'o keep our men fully employed... 
and yet not to overwork them, 1870 Daily News 8 Dec., 
‘To overwork and starve the horses confided to them, 

b. To fill too full with work. 

31876 Lonar. Zerrace of Aigalades iii, My days with toil 
are overwrought, 1880 MeCartuy Oven Times tV. Axil. 374 
His life had been overwronght in every way. 

ec. intr. To work to excess, work too much. 

1894 O. W. Houmes in Daily Mews 10 Oct. 6/4 For a man 
who has all his life been overworking, I can at eighty-five 
but be sincerely thankful for my many mercies. 

4. Yo work too much upon, spend too much 
work on (a book, speech, etc.); to elaborate to 
excess. (Only in pa. pple.) (OveEn- 27.) 

3638 Rouse ffeav. Univ. (1702) Pref., That such Christians 
may abound, is the end of this Work; which for onght 
{ know hath not been over-wronght. 1683 Soame & Darvon 
tr. Sotlean’s Art Poetry 1. 4 Sometimes an Author, fond of 
his own Thought, Pursues his Object till it's over-wronght. 
1884 Daily News 1 Apr. 4/7 Mv. Gladstone's speech was .. 
not overwrought, it was nat a sentence too long. 

5. transf, and fig. To work into a state of excite- 


ment or confusion, to stir up or excite excessively. 

31645 Mitton Colas, Wks, (1851) 368 By overworking the 
settl'd mudd of his fancy, to make him drunk, and disgorge 
his vileness the more openly. 1816 Byron Ch. far. in. 
vii, Till my brain became, In its own eddy boiling and o’er- 
wrought, A whirting gulf of phantasy and flame. 1855 
‘fennyson A/and «1.1. viii, Strange, that the mind, when 
fraught With a passion so intense .. should, by being so 
overwrought, Suddenly strike on a sharper sense For a shell, 
or 2 flower, little things Which else would have been past by. 

Hence Overworked (-wiukt) Al. a., worked 
too hard or to excess, worked beyond one's 
strength; Overwo'rking vé/. sé., working or 


being worked too hard; Overworrking fl. a. 

1833 J. Macz. Camesect in Afemt, (1877) 1. iv. 107 As to 
the overworking of mind..1 have been myself sensible of it. 
Jbid., The demand which dear Mr. Erskine’s overworking 
mind makes on others. 1839 H. Crawrorp 77ie's Peerless 
Gem 36 The triumph of the over-working system. 1859 
Loner. in Life (1891) IL. 384 Agassiz has got run down with 
overworking. 1864 Socia? Sci. Rev. 4 Time was when the 
Be phases overworked men wonld have been considered 
foolish and out of the question. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 4 Feb. 
112 The overworking of the service we believe to be the 
chief canse of the Sate accidents. 

O-ver-wo'rking, sé. [f. Over- 19 + Work- 
1nG vb/, s6.] Working beyond or in excess of a 
specified amount; A/. in Coal-trade: see quots. 

1851 GREENWELL Coaltrade Terms Northumb. & Durh, 
62 Colliery rent consists of a fixed or certain rent in con- 
sideration of which a certain quantity of coals is allowed to 
be annually worked and vended... Excess above the certain 
ge iscalled ‘over-workings’. 1894 Vorthunrbld, Gloss., 

zerworkings, the excess beyond the qnantity of coal fixed 
as the standard to be annually worked from a royalty. 

Overworld: see OvER- 1d. 

Overworn (duvaiwpin, shifting stress), ppl. a. 
[(. Over- 21, 17 + Worn ff/.@.; or pa. pple. of 
OVERWEAR 2] 

1. Much worn, the worse for wear; that has lost 
its original freshness; shabby, threadbare; faded. 

1 pos Wills & Inv. N.C. Surtees 1838) 221 One overworne 
fether bed w' a good boster x". 1594 Suans, Nick, /17,1. i. 
81 Theiealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe,.. Are mighty 
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Gossips in our Monarchy. 1609 Hottaxo Amu. Marcell. 
4oa Come there once over their head a coat of some over- 
worne colour, it never goes off nor ischanged. 1632 WrEVER 
sinc. Fun. Mon. 49 A beaten-ont pulpit cushion, an ore- 
worne Communion-cloth. 1657 W. Cons Adam in Edex 
exxvili, The first of the Vipers grasses hath long broad leaves 
..of an overworn green colour. 1817 Coteripce Biog. Ls? 
157 Alas! even our prose writings..trick themselves out in 
the soiled and over-worn finery of the meretricious muse. 
a 1825 Forsy foc. #. Anglia s.v., Apparel worn as long as 
is thought fit, thrown aside, and given to servants, or the 
poor, is called ‘ overworn clothes’. 

+b. fig. Spoilt by too much use; stale. Ods. 

1579 Lyty uphues (Arb.) 44 Vou shal axsoone catch a 
Hare with a taber as you shal perswade youth with your 
aged and onerworn eloquence. 1601 Snaks. Tiel. Nit. is 
66 Who you are, and what yon would are out of my welkin, 
1 might say Element, but the word is over-worne, 

2. Grown out of use or currency, obsolete. Obs. 

1581 Savite Tacitus fist. 1. ix. (1622) 32 They sware, To 
the Senate and people of Rome, a stile long ago ouerworne. 
1603 Kxouies ffis?, Surks (1638) 123 ‘To defend the ouer- 
worne right that his father and grandfather had vnto that 
lost kingdome. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Srit. 1. 314 Rude 
verses in an old and onerworne character. 

3. Worn out, exhausted, spent (with age, toil, etc.). 

1sg2 Greenr Upst. Courtier in lfard, Misc. (Math.) 1. 247, 
I espied, a far off, a certaine kind of an ouerworne gentle- 
man, attired in velnet and sattyn. 1g92 Swaks. Jew. 4 cd. 
135 O’erworn, despised, rhenmatic and cold. 1611 Serep 
Theat, Gt. Brit, xxii. (1614) 43/1 The Romans. . whose over- 
worne empire ending in Britaine, the Saxons by strong hand 
aurained this province. 1650 Eart Mono. ur. Senanlt's Wan 
tec. Guilty 390 This overworn mother shall be freed from 
her care of nourishing man, 

4. Spent in time; passed away. 

1g92 Suaxs. ben. § Ad, 866 Musing the morning is so 
much o‘erworn, And yet she hears no tidings of her love. 
1850 Trxxvson /2 Mew. i, Behold the man that loved and 
lost, Hut all he was is overworn. 

Over-worry to Overwound : see OvEr-. 

Overwound (-waund), pa. t. aud pa. pple. of 
OveRwinp 7. Over-wove, -en, pa.t and pa, 
pple. of OVERWEAVE 7. 

Overwrap (ovairep), 7 [Oven- 8] fvans. 
To wrap over or round; to fold over, bind up, 
envelop. Also fie. 

1816 Kinny & Sp. Anfouol. (1843) 1. 393 Overwrapping 
each other like the tiles of a honse. 1880 L. Wattace Sen- 
/fur vin. ix. $30 Priests..iu their plain white garments over. 
wrapped by abnetsof many folds, 1887 browninc Marieyings, 
f. Furiné ix, [gnorauce overwraps his moral sense. 

Over-wrestle, -wroth : sec OvEn-. 

Overwrite (gvairsit, duvai-), v [Over- 8, 
1, 27,23; 20.) ; : 

I. 1. a. ¢rans. To write (something) over other 
wriling, as a palimpsest. b, To write over (a 
surface), to cover wth writing. 

1699 Lister Yourn., Paris 108 This [MS. of St. Matthew] 
was cut to pieces..and another Book overwritten in a small 
Modern Greek Hand, abont 150 years ago. 1820 Byron #o 
Vurray 23 Apr., They have overwritten all the city walls 
with ‘Up with the republic |" 1856 Mrs. Browxinc Aur. 
Leigh ¥. 1219 The Elvevirs Mave fly-leaves overwritten by 
his hand. 

+2. To write over or above; to superseribe, 
entitle. Ods. 

176 Steexe Tr. Shandy VV. i, This [tale].. is over- 
written ‘The Intricacies of Diego and Julia’. 

3. To write over again, re-write. 

1874 Nicnotson in New Shaks. Soc, Trans. 123 When 
overwriting plays, he left or worked in words and phrases 
thal he fount in the original. 

II. 4. a. intr, ‘To write too much; b. ref. 
To injure or exhaust oneself by excessive writiag ; 
@, trans, To write too much about (a subject). 

1837 Edin, Rev, LXUV. 312 Paul de Kock never over- 
writes. 1883 Padi Aiall G. 8 Nov., It is a pity that the 
publishers induce so many young authors of promise to over- 
write themselves, 1895 i¢keneum 3 Ang. 160/3 Golf is 
over-written as well as over-played now. 

Overwrought (dvairgt), pf/. a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERWORK v.: = OVERWORKED.] 

1. a. Worked to exccss, exhausted by overwork. 
b. Worked up to too high a pitch ; over-excited. 

1670G. H. /ist. Cardinals 1.1. 51 This poor over-wrought 
creature comes in. 1825 Lytton Falkland 12 Even the 
most overwrought excitation can bring neither novelty nor 
zest, 1886 Hatt Caine Son of flagar \. xiii, Not one 
moan of an overwronght heart escaped him. 

2. Elaborated to excess; over-labonred, 

1839 I. Tavtor Anc. Chr. 1. iv. 404 One cannot read these 
overwrought passages. 

+Overwry’, v. Obs. [OE. oferwréon (:— 
-wrihan): see OVER- 8 and Wry 2.]  ¢rans, To 
cover over; to overspread, conceal, clothe. 

¢8a5 Vesp. Psalter xxxilil. 5 Unrehtwisnisse mine tc ne 
oferwrah [L. oferni]. ibid. ciiiiL. 9 Ne biod forcerde ofer- 
wrean eordan. c1o0o “igs. Gosp. Matt. vi. 29 Furdon 
salomon on eallum hys woldre nats ofer-wrigen swa swa an 
of dyson, ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 716 Pe bridde hen3 an onemast 
Oner-wrizep al. ¢ 1420 Pallad.on Husd, w. 260 And smate 
yf seedis be, sprynge hem in lond, And ouerwrie hem after 
with a rake. 

Overye, obs. form of OvVERIE, 

+Over-yea'r, v. Obs. [Over- 34.) ¢raus. 
To keep over the year or over years; to load with 
years, superannnate, make old. Hence Over- 
yea‘red Af/.a. dial, kept over the year, or from 
the preceding year. 
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31574 Hetrowes Guexara's Fant, Eg. (1577) 52 The letters 
that you hane to sende, and the daughters that you hane to 
marrie, care ye not to leane them farre ouer yeared : for in 
our countrie they do not ouer yeare other things than their 
bacon, which they will eate, and their store wine which they 
will drinke. 1600 Fatreax asso u. xiv, Among them 
dwelt. A maide, whose fruit was ripe, not oueryeared. 1615 
Younis Aljwmazvar w. xiii. in Hazl. Dodsley X¥. gor O, 
what a business These hands must have when you have 
tnarried me, To pick ont sentences that over-year you ! 1883 
Cheltenham Exam. 19 Sept. Suppl, 1/3, 200 over-yeared 
ewes 60s, a head. 

+ Overyear, a.) Ods. [OvEr- 32.] That has 
lasted over some years; superannuated, antiquated. 

31585 James 1 ss. Poesie (Atb.) 37 No more into those 
owerycre lies dels te, My freinds, cast of that insolent archer 
quyte, 

Over-year, adv, (a2) dial. [OvER- 31, 32.] 
a. adc, phr. Over the year, till next year. b. aay, 
Kept over the year or till next year. 

1790 Grose Province, Gloss. (ed. 2) Suppl. < v., Bullocks.. 
kept..to be fatted the next winter, are said ta be kept over- 
year, and are termed over-year bullocks, 1813 Batcnrtor 
Agric. 507 (E. D. 0.) Those who choose to give it [dung] 
repeated turnings, and keep what is called over year muck, 
1877 Holder ness Gioss., Ower-year,, till next year or season; 
i.e. over the current year, ‘Ah ‘il keep that pig ower-year’, 

Overyede, -yode, obs. pa.t. of OvERGO. 

+ Overyorke, v. O¢s. In 6 -yoek. [OvEn- 
1.) ¢rans, To put a yoke upon, to subjugate. 

145 Brixnkiow Compl. 4 Whan so ener any persons be 
grenyd, oppressyd, or ouer yockyd. /d/d, 62 The comynaltye 
is so oppressed and oneryocked..by wicked lawes, crnel 
ty'rannes, 

Over-young: see Ovru- 28. 

Over-zeal (évaivi1). [Over- 29d.] Too 
great veal ; excess of zeal. : 

1747 Mem. Nutrebian Crt. 1. 92 An over-zeal to serve his 
friend, 1840 Carivie ffevoes 1. (1872) 36 King Olaf has 
heen harshly blamed for his over-zeal in introducing Christi- 
anily. 1886 P. Rorixson Fadley Tect. Trees 143 tle..has 
never been accused of any excessive over-zeal for work. 

So + O-ver-zea-led a, Os. [OVER- 28], too much 
influenced by zeal, ‘ruled by too much zeal’ (T.). 

1639 Fuu.en Joly Iar w. xxvi. (1647) 214 Thus was this 
good Kings judgement over-zealed, 

Over-zealous (é"vaizelss), a. [OvER- 28.] 
‘Too zealous; actuated by too much zeal. 

a 1635 Naunton fragu, Reg. (Arb.) 25 They two were 
ever of the Kings Religion, and over-zealous professors, 
41703 Burkirt Ox N. 7. John xviii. 28 When persons are 
over-zealous for ceremonial observutions, they are often- 
times too remiss with reference to moral duties, 186a 
Froupe /iisi, Eng. VY. xxiv. 33 The overzealous curates 
were conimitted to the ‘Tower. 

So O'ver-zea‘lously ad., O-verzea‘lousness. 

1667 Lond. Gaz, No. 1290/3 The Bishop is remembred..to 
have over-zealonsly pursued the French interest. 1839 H. 
Mavo 7ruths in Pop. Superstit. ti, 41 Cases..in which the 
anxiety of friends or the overzeatonsness of a coroner is liable 
to lead to premature anatomization. 

Ovese, obs. form of Eaves. 

+ Ovet. Obs. exc. dial, (ovest). [OE. obet, ofet, 
a Com. WGer, word: = ONG. odaz (MIG. ofes, 
Ger. obs?), OLG., MLG. ovet (MDu., Du. oof); 
ulterior relations uncertain.) Fruit; in rod. 
dial. ‘the mast and acorns of the oak’ (E.D.D,). 

@700 Fpinal Gloss. (O. F..T.) 421 Fraga, obet [A/S, obtt, 
Erf, obea), ¢725 Corpus Gi. 919 Fraga, obet. a 1000 
Cadnon's Gen. 655 Adam frea min, bis ofet is swa swete. 
atoos OU. #£, Glosses in Wr.-Wiileker 244/8 Fruges, /ru- 
wenta, ofet, wastm. ¢1000 lfric's Voc. ibi 148/34 
Leenmen, olet. 1340 Ayend, 262 Y-blissed pou ine wymmen, 
and y-blissed pet ouet of bine wombe. 1866 BLACKMORE 
Cradock Nowell xxxi, (1883) 176 ‘he hogs skittered home 
from the ovest. “ 

Ovi-1, combining form of L. ovum egg. 

Ovi-2, combining form of L. ows sheep. 

+ Orviary. Obs. rave—°. [ad. L. oviaria flock 
of sheep, f. ovis sheep.) A flock of sheep. 

1623 CocKERAM, Ovtarie,a flock of sheep. 1656 in Proust. 

Ovibovine (e«vibsvvain), a.and sd. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Ovilovine fem. pl., f. Ovibds the musk-ox 
(the typical and only extant genus), f. ozs sheep + 
bés ox.} &. adj. Belonging to the subfamily Oz7- 
bovine of the family Bovrde, having characters 
intermediate between those of sheep and oxen. 
sh, Av animal of this subfamily ; a musk-ox. 

Ovicapsule (ovike:psisl). Azar. and Zool. 
[f. Ovi-1 + Capsutx: so in mod.F.] A ca osuile 
or sac containing an ovum (¢.g. a Graafian follicle) 
or a number of ova (¢.g. the egg-case of various 
fishes); an egg-case, an ovisac. Hence Ovi- 
capsular a., pertaining to an ovicapsule. ' 

1883 in Duncitson Afed. Lex. 1859 Toop Cyel. AnaiV. 
106*/1 Those ova which have left the ovicapsule, 38977 
tHuxtev Anat. fav. Anim. vii. 442 Put in the larger ova 
which sneceed these, the cells of the ovicapsule rapidly 
enlarge. /Aid., The indifferent tissue .. gives rise not only 
to ova and ovicapsalar epithelium, but to large vitelli- 


genous cells. r 

Ovicell (évisel). Biol. [f. Ovi-1 + CELL, or 
ad. mod.L, gercella.] ; 

1. A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa; 
also called oocyst or oarciun:. 

3870 Rottrston Anim, Life 71 Brond-teafed Hornwrack- 
.. The ovicell, a sort of marsupial pouch, ..is inconspicuous 


| in this species. 1877 Huxuey Anat. Jaw, Anim, vill. 458 


OVICELLULAR. 


‘They sometimes..undergo the first stages of their develop- 1 


ment in dilatations of the wall of the body, termed ovicells. 

2. A cell which when impregnated develops into 
a new individual; an egg-cell; a germ-cell; an 
ovum or ovule. 

1875 Huxcey & Martin Ele. Brod. (1877) 47 The first 

rodnet of the germination of the impregnated ovicell is a 
iepha Ue body, from which the young Chara is developed. 
1892 Sy, S. L., Ovicel//, the one-celled Mammalian ovuin, 

Ilence Ovice‘llular a., pertaining to an ovicell. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ovicide (évissid), &umorous, [f Ovi-2 + 
-C1DE2.] The killing of a sheep; sheep-slanghter. 
So O-vicidal ¢., sheep-killing. : 

a 1845 Baruam /agol. Leg., Jerry Jarvis (1882) 409 There 
it (the wig] lay—the little sinisterooking tail impudently 
perked up... Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it! 
1847-9 Ste J. Steeuns Lec/. Biog. (1850) 1. 144 An ovicidal 
wolf.crebuked by this ecclesiastical Orphens for his carni- 
vorons deeds. 1880 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 ‘The mutton- 
hones which tell of unauthorised ovicide. 1883 Stewart 
Nether Lochaber xWw. 285 His ovicidal tendencies. ; 

Ovi-cular,«. rare. [f. med, or mod.L. deieul- 
ame (dim, of even egg) + -AR.] Of the shape or 


nature of an egg. 

1774 J. Bevant A/ythol. I. 352, L invoke Protogonos, who 
wandered .. inclosed in an ovicular machine. 1816 G. 5S. 
Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 11.252 The tempest-tossed egg or 
ovicnlar arkite machine. 

Ovicnlated, « Arch. [f. med. or mod.L. 
dviculume (see prec.), in Arch. sometimes = OvoLo.] 
adorned with egg-shaped ornaments. 

1789 Suyti Addrich's l rchét. (1818) go It is termed ovicu- 
lated, because artists imagine the sculpture to represent caEs 

Ovicyst (6visist). Zool, [irreg. f Ovi-1+ 
Cyst; cf. Oocyst.) A receptacle in which the 
ova are hatched in some ascidians. lence Ovi- 
cystic ¢., pertaining to an ovicyst. 

277, Huxtev elnat. Jav. Anim. x. 622 The incubatory 
pouch may be termed the ovicyst. 1890Cent, Dict., Ovicystic. 

Ovidian (ovi-diin), az. [See-1ay.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of the Latin poet Ovid (Publius 
Ovidius Naso, B.C. 43-A.D. 17), or his poetry. 

1617 Morvson /éin. 1. 113 [hath no light, .. but like twi- 
light, or the Ouidian light which is in thicke woods, 1713 
Apnison Guardian No. 122 #4 ‘They had no relish for any 
composition. .not..in the Ovidian manner. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas w. vii. > 10, J carried an Ovidian letter from my 
master to Euphrasia, 1876 Gravstoxe in Contemp. Kew 
June 1 It..recalls the Ovidian account of chaos. 

Oviducal (dvidi#kal), a Anat. and Zool. 
[irreg. f. Ovi-'4L. décdre to lead: after ovrduci.) 
Serving to convey the ova or eggs from the ovary; 
of the nature of an oviduct. 

1839-47 lopv Cycé, dat. VEL ro10/1 The lining membrane 
of the ovidneal canal. 1877 Huxtry dunat. Juv, Anint x. 
622 A single uterine sac, the outer or oviducal half of which 
applies itself to the wall of the ovicyst. 

So Oviducent @«vidi“sént), a. [L. dicesl-ent, 
pr. pple. of dfcdre to lead.] = prec. 

18g0 in Cent. /éct. 

Oviduct (érvidvkt). Anat. and Zool. [ad. 
med. or mod. anat. L. dvéductus = 627 duetits, 
Duct or channel of the egg.] The duet or canal 
forming a passage for the ova or eggs from the 
ovary, esp. in oviparous animals, as birds; less 
commonly used of the corresponding structure in 
mammals (Fallopian tube, ulerus, and vagina), or 
of its upper portion (lallopian tube) alone. 

[1672 PAi/, Trans, VIN. 4052 The extremily of the Ovi- 
ductus or Egg-channel ends in a membranous expansion in 
Birds, 1706 Pinups, Oviductus (in Anat.), the Egg: 
passages, the same as 7ud2 /allopiane.| 1757 T. Brecit 
Hist. Roy. Soc. UL. 498 Its (the torpedo’s] ovarinum is near 
the liver and donble oviduct and womb, wherein the young 
ones swim free. 1788 Jexxer in Pai Prans. LXXVII. 
232 The membranes which had discharged yolks into the 
oviduct. 1851-6 Wooowarn JJo//nsca 49 Viviparous repro- 
duction happens in a few... gastropods, through the retention 
of the eggs in the oviduct. a. 

Hence Oviductal ¢., pertaining to or of the 


nature of an oviduct, oviducal. 

1860 V, Syd. Soc. Vear-Bk, Afed, 117 On the Aquiferous 
and Oviductal Systeins in the Lamellibranchiate Molluscs, 

Oviferous (ovirféras), a. Anat. and Zool. [f. 
Ovi-1 + -rEnous.) Droducing, carrying, or con- 
veying ova or eggs; egg-bearing ; applied es. to 
special receptacles in which the ova of some crusta- 
ceans are carried. 

1828 Stark L£few, Nat, (fist. 11.189 Anthosoma, .. ex- 
tremity of the abdomen with two oviferous cylindrical and 
elongated tubes. 1836-9 Toop Cyc/. vat. If. 408/2 In the 
oviferous classes. 1844 Goovsix in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 
Hf. t14 The oviferous legs ate very strong. 1889 Ginxturr 
Fishes 159 In Rhodeus the oviduet is periodically prolonged 
into a long oviferous tube, by means of which the female 
deposits her ova. 

Oviform (su'vifgim), a1 [f. Ovi-? + -rorm: 
cf. mod.L, Gviform-ts, F oviforme (Littré).] Laving 
the form of an egg; egg-shaped, 

1684 T. Burnir 7%. Aart tv. 65 This notion of the Mun- 
dane Egg, or that the World was Oviform, hath been the sence 
and Langnage of all Antiquity. 1769 W. Hewson in PA//, 
Trans. LUX. 212 ‘Vhat in the human subject each lacteal 
forms an arapullula or oviform vesicle. 1816 G.S. Faser 
Orig. Pagan fdol. WA. 186 A large orbicular or ovifora 
stone 1879 J. J. Younc Cera. Art 179 A set of three 
small oviform vases. 


| 
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+b. Consisting of small particles like eggs or 
the roe of fishes, as oviforwe limestone = OOLITE. 
_ 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. i. 234 Oviform Limestone. This 
is not commons the balls or globules have for the most part 
a grain of sand in the middle. 1816 W. Smitu Strata /dent. 
2g Freestone, calcareous, soft, oviforin, 

O-vitorm, @.2 rare. [f. Ovi-2 + -rorm.] Of 
the form of a sheep, or (quot. 1900) of that proper 
to the sheep. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 135 Mts (fodus 
sftgedit) form in the same species may be either ‘rusiform * 
or ‘ oviform’. 5 

Ovigenous (ovirdginas), a. Anat. [f Ovi- 1+ 
genous taken in sense ‘ producing’: ef. -GEN 1.] 
Producing ova or eggs. 

(Woz Syd. Sec. Lex, Ovigenous layer, the peripheral por- 
tion of the ovary in which the ova are produced. 

Ovigerm (ow vijdgaam). Avo/. [f. Ovi? + Gero] 
A female germ; an (unfertilized) ovum, 

1851 Darwin Afonogr. Cirripfedia 1. 58 Vhese.-closely 
resembled, in general appearance and size, the ovigerms, 
with their gewninal vesicles and spots. 1881 Mivakr Caf 
251 The incipicnt ovum—or ovigerm. 

Ovigerous ovitdgtras), a. Anat. and Zool. 
[f Ovi-l + -cerous.] Bearing or carrying eggs. 
Ovigerous frenum: see quot. 1859. 

1835-6 Toop Cyc/, -fuat, 3. 36/2 A long filamentary organ, 
ovigerous, rises from the root of the central mass. 1852 
Dana Crusé, ut. 809 The ovigerous females are readily dis- 
tingnished. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. vi. (1872) 148 Pedan- 
culated cirripedes have two minute folds of skin, called by: 
me the ovigerous frena, which serve, Uirough the means of 
a sticky secretion, to retain the eggs mntil they are hatched. 

+O-vil. Obs. rare—%  [ad. L. o7ie.] 

1674 Diount Glossogr., Out, a sheep-coat, or shecp-fold. 

Ovina'tion. d/ed. rare. [f. L. ovin-us (see 
next) after vaccfualion.} ‘Inoculation with the 
lymph of sheep-pox' (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1888 W. Wuatass 2rinc. § Pract, Vet. Med. (ed. 5) 222 
Inoculation or ovination is recommended by very bigh 
authorities. ns 

Ovine (6-vain), a. (66) [ad 1. ovin-us, £. 
ovés sheep: see -INE!: ch F. oztve.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or char- 
acteristic of, sheep or a sheep; in Zool, belonging 
to the Ovénw, a subfamily of Ruminants, coni- 
prising the various kinds of sheep. 

1828 Weuster, Oriue, pertaining tu sheep? consisting of 
sheep. 1865 Saf. Rev. 7 Oct. 455/¢ The ovine sinall-pox of 
Jast season. 1874 [eters Soc. J’ress. xxiv. 375 ‘What most 
notable instinct of the ovine rice lo follow thoughtlessly. 

2. fig. Kesembling a sheep; sheeplike, sheepish. 

1832 Cartyer Asise. (1857) 111. 68 Ponder well these ovine 
proceedings. 1887 Dacly Tel. 2 May 3/t Scarcely, we think, 
should this amorons aad ovine youth be Strephon. 

B. sh, A member of the Ovsnw; a sheep. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Ovi‘paral, a. Ods. [fas Ovirarous + -AL.] 
== OVIPAROUS. 

1660 R.Coxe Zustice Vind. 39 All oviparal creatures more 
wisely distribute to their young ones, then the wisest Man 
can to his Children, 

Oviparity (vipeiti). Zool, [f. L. ovipar- 
us (see next) + -1ty.] The condition or character 
of being oviparous; in quot. 1858 /oosely, Repro- 
duction by ova. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud, 293 The production of Medusa: 
.-betng sometimes a process of budding, and sometimes a 
process of oviparity. 1884 Athenxum 25 Oct. 533 The 
discovery hy Mr. Caldwell of the oviparity of the Mono- 
tremala..was considered sufficiently important to be tele- 
graphed from Australia tothe British Association in Canada. 

Oviparous (ovi'paras’, a. Zool. [f. L. ovifar- 
us egg-laying (f. Ovi-1 + -parus producing, laying, 
f. faréreto bring forth) + -ous. Cf F.outpare (1712 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Producing ova or eggs ; applied 
lo animals that produce young by means of eggs 
which are ‘laid’ or expelled from the body of the 
parent and snbsequently hatched. (Opp. to Vivi- 
PAnOUS; sce also Ovo-viviPAaRous.) 

1646 Str T. Browny /*sere’. Ef, 297 In creatures oviparour, 
as birds and fishes. 1684 T. Hurner 7h. Zarth 1. 187 Al 
sorts of creatures, whether oviparous or viviparous. 1796 
Morst Amer. Geog. V. 217 The alligator is an oviparous 
animal... They lay from one to two hundred eggs in a nest. 
1858 Drwes Sea-side Std. 285 The Aphis produces each 
year ten larviparous broods, and one which is oviparous. 

llence Ovi'parously acz., Ovi‘parousness. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1V. 3 In the warmer 
summer months the young [of the dupinia pulex] are pro- 
duced viviparously, and in the cooler antumnal months 
oviparously, 1853 Dunctison Aled, Lex., Oviparousness. 

Oviposit (avippzit), v Zoo [f. Oviel + L. 
posil-, ppl. slem of ponére to place: cf. deposit.) 
intr, To deposit or lay an egg or eggs; esp. by 
means of a special organ (ovlfositor), as an insect. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. £ntontol. iv. (1828) 1. 89 An insect which 
he informs us gets into the feet of people as they walk.. 
oviposits in them and so occasions very dangerous ulcers. 
(Nofe. It is to be hoped this new word niay be admitted ; as 
the laying of eggs cannot otherwise be expressed without a 
periphrasis, For the same reason its substantive oviposition 
will be employed.) /d¢d. xix, (1818) [1.147 After her great 
laying of male eggs in..May she [queen bee] oviposits in 
the royal cells..which the workers have in the mean lime 
constructed. 1851-6 Woopwarp Afollusca 67 The females 
oviposit on sea-weeds, or in the cavities of empty shells. 


1 
i 


oOvo-. 


b. ¢rans. To deposit or lay (an egg). 

1847in Wesster. 1871 T. R. Jones Anstn. Atugd. § 879. 
363 The ova are developed, impregnated, and oviposited. 

{lence Ovipo'siting 74/. 56. and ffl. a. 

, 1833 Lyece /rinc. Geol, TE. 317 The shores of those 
islands may have been frequented, during the ovipositing 
season, by the turtles aad crocodiles. 1887 fheneum 7 May 
612/1 In the hechive all the eggs were usually laid by the 
queen, and in her absence no ovipositing occurs. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. sv. Ovipositor, The ovipusiting organ with which 
maagy,.insects are provided. 

Oviposition ouvipexi-fan). Zool, [f. Ovi-1+ 
L. posttion-em placing: sce Ovivonit.] ‘The action 
of depositing or laying an egg or eggs, esp. with 
an ovipositor. 

1816 [see Ovivosti}. 1816 Karey & Sr. Zntomol. xvii. (1818) 
Lil 36 When the business of oviposition commences. 1862 
Zoo.otist Set U XX. 8194 On the Oviposition of the Cuckoo. 

Ovipositor (vip ziter). Autom. [f Oviel 
+L. postfor, agent-n. from foucre to place.) A 
pointed tubular organ at the end of the abdomen 
of the fernale in many insects, by means of which 
the eggs are deposited, and (in many eases) a hole 
bored to receive them. 

1816 Kinny & Si. Aatonzol. (1843) L226 Ny means of her 
long ovipositor [the Echneumon] reaches the .. grub... and 
deposits in it an evs, 1828 Siakk “dew, Nat. Mist. V1. 334 
Abdomen... of the females provided with a borer or ovi- 
positor. 1877 Hoss ny daat. dae. clades vii gga Che saws 
of the Saw-thes and the stings of uther Hy precnuptera are to 
be aegarded ts specially modified ovip: aituts. 

Ovisac (eu'visick © staal, and Zool, [f. Ovi-} 
+ Sac. So in nod. (Littre).J A sac, cell, or 
pouch containing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), 
ora number of ova (as the investing membrane of 
the roe in some fishes) ; an egg-case. 

1835-6 Toon Cyd. etuat. 1. ssq/1 The ovisacs fin the 
Octopods] are..connected in bunches. 1872 Prastne Over 
Viaours 7 Fach mature ovisac contains a mature ovum. 
1877 Hexity Anat. Inv, elaine, vii271 The egys are carried 
about in the ovisucs tutil they ure hatched. : 

Oviscapt (uvipkept). Luton, [ad. ¥. ozt- 
seaple (De Serres), hybrid f. Ovi- ' 4 Gr. oxant-ew 
to dig (Littré).] = Ovirosiror. 

1870 Roiitston line, Life 88 Conmon Cockroach... Phe 
loviducal] infundibula of the iwo sides. pis beneath the 
terminal nerve sirnctures and the ‘oviscapt’ to form a 
conunon vagina. a 

Ovism (euviein. Biol, [6 L. oven egy + 
-IsMi in mod.F. ovesme (Littre .] ‘The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell contains 
the whole of the fulure organism in an undeveloped 
state, and that the male cell or spertnalozoon 
merely aels as a stimulant to its development : 
opposed lo sfernitsie or antmaleutisne. (Also 
Ovalus.) 1892 in Syef, Se. Ler, 

Ovisperniary ouvispaumari), sé. and a. Zoo. 
(f. Ovi-24 Sreny +-arv.] a. sé. An organ which 
produces both ova and spermatozoa : —OVvuTESTIs. 
b, aay. Yertaining to such an organ. So Ovi- 
spermiduct, a duct which conveys both ova and 
spermatozoa. 

1888 Roritston& Jackson Lavan Life riz Vhe ovi-sperini- 
duct [in Puhuonate Molluscs] is fined by a ciliated epi- 
thelium. 1890 Cent. Dict. Ovispermary. 

Ovist (érvist. Brod [f. as Ov-ism + -1st: 
in mod.F. ozys¢e (Littré).] One who holds the theory 
of Ovism: opp. to sermést or animaleulist. (Also 
Ovanist, Ovenisr.) So Ovicstiec a. 

1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat, EH. 427/1 According to.. the 
Ovists, the female parent is held to afford all the materials 
necessary for the formation of the offspring, 1889 Groprs 
& Thomson £vo/. Sev vii. 84 A... controversy. .belween two 
schools, who called each other ‘ovists * and ‘animaleulists ‘. 
The former maintained that the female genn element was 
the more important, and only required to be as it were 
awakened by the male element to begin the process of 
unfolding. 1893 Vircnow in H esd. Gaz 17 Mar. 7/t The 
greal gap was closed which Harvey's ovistic theory had left 
in the history of new growth, 

Ovi-viviparous: see Ovo-viviPanous. 

Ovivorous (ovitvéras), a! [ff Ovi-l +L. 
-vorus devouring + -ous. In mod.F. ozvere 
(Littré).]  Mgg-devouring. egg-eating. 

181z Soviuey Ouniana VW. 321 He wasa great eater of 
eggs; one of his rhyming friends..expresses his astonish- 
ment at the Friar's ovivorous propensities. 1896 Bytf. Birds 
Nests §& Eggs 1. 20 Some individuals of the species have 
ovivorous tendencies. 

Ovi-vorous, 2.2 rare. [f. Ovi-2: ef. prec.] 
Sheep-devouring, sheep-eating. 
_ 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 203/2 The present dearth (of meat] 
is supposed ..to be partly due to an increased development 
of the bovivorous and ovivorous quality in our countrymen. 

Ovo- (éuvo), used in some words as comb. form 
of L. ovum egg; see most of these in their alpha- 
betical places. Sometimes used with adjectives of 
form to denote an approach to an oval shape, as in 
Ovo-elli-ptlc, Ovo-py‘riform, Ovo-rhomboi'dal. 

1861 [futme tr. Afognin- Tandon u. vii ee The head [of 
the Head Louse] is ovo-rhomboidal. 1885 Beppoe Races 
Brit, 236 VMiptic and ovo-elliptic forms prevail in the east; 
pytiforn: and ovo-pyriforin ones in the west. 

Ovo-albu-min, Chen. = OVALBUMIN. 

1873 Ratre Phys, Chem. 28 Ovo-Albumin is coagniated 
by ether; sero-albumin is not. 43 

-3 


OVOGENESIS. 


Ovogenesis (dwo,dzernisis). Biol, [mod.L. | 
(Weismann), f. Ovo- + Grnxsis; the etymological 
form is OoGENESIS.] The production or formation 
ofanovum. So Ovogene'tic, Ovo'genous ad/s., 
contributing to the formation or growth of the 


ovam,. 

1886 A, Thomson inQ, Frud. Micros. Se. June 598 According 
to Weismann, the parallel would be between the surplus 
‘ ovogenetic’ polar vesicles and the surplus spermatogenetic 
basal protoplasm and nucleus. Sad) Amer, Nat, XX¥. 947 
The interest which attaches to the development of the 
spermatozoon..is not less than that which attaches to the 
development of the ovum (ovogenesis), 1889 Gennes & 
‘Thomson Evol, Sex viii. 107 (Weismann) distinguishes in 
the nucleus of the ovum two kinds of plasma,—(1) the ovo- 
genetic or histogenetic substance, which enables the ovum 
to accumulate yolk, letc.}..and (2) the germ-plasma, which 
enables the ovum to develop into. an embryo, 1890 Wes- 
stann in wVature 6 Feb. 322/1, | have interpreted the first 
polar body of the Metazoan ovum as a carrier of pvogenuns 
plus, which has to be removed from the ovum in order that 
the germ-plasm may attain the predominance. 

Ovoid (dvoid), a. and sé. Chiefly Nad. //ist. 
(ad. mod.L. ovoidés, in F. ovoide, £.L. durum egg: 
see -OID, ] 

A. adj. 1. Resembling an egg, egg-shaped ; 
oval with one end more pointed than the other. 
a. Of a solid body. (The regular use.) 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. VW. 274 Dacne,..Antenne 
short, terminating abruptly ina perfoliated ovoid club, 1834 
MeMeriain Crater's Antu. Ningd. 362 The female..con- 
structs an ovoid cocoon. 1880 Bastian Sradu ii. 28 The term 
ganglion is ..conmonly applied to any round or ovoid nodule 
containing nerve cells. 

b. Of superficial figure. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1, 210 Nostrils basal, ovoid, 
lateral. 1880 H. A. A. Nicnotts In Vature 19 Feb. 373/1 
‘The crater is ovoid, with its long axis running in a direction 
from west-south-west to east-north-east. 4 r 

2. Comd.: esp. with another adj., denoting modi- 
fication of the form expressed by the latter, as 
ovoid-oblong, 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 337 Salix Caprea,.catkins 
silky, male ovoid-oblong. 1892 Pasly Vers 14 Sept. 3/2 
Aniong the curiosities in this department are bugles of paper 
and gutta-percha,.. Hatsany's ovoid-shaped trumpet. 

B. sd. A body or figure of ovoid form. 

1831 K. Kyox Cloguet’s Anat. 413 ‘The circumference of 
the cerebellum presentsa distinct lobule, resembling a cunci- 
form segment of an ovoid. 1897 iZ/butt's Syst. dled. IV. 
300 Oxalates are deposited in the urine in the form of oxalate 
of lime, which tends to crystallise either in octohedra or as 
dumb-bells or ovoids. 

Ovoidal (ovoi-dal), a. [f. as prec. + -au.] = 
prec. A. 1a. + Ovordal limestone, oolite (obs.): 
ef. OviForM a1 b, 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. i. 217 Shistose mica, with com- 
pressed ovoidal limestone. 1831 K, Kxox Cloguet’s Anat, 
523 This ganglion. .is ovoidal or fusiform, broader at the 
iniddle than at the extremities. 18974 Coves Birds WIE, 
373 ‘The greater number (of eggs} are truly ovoidal..one 
extremity is narrower and more pointed than the other. 

Ovolo (évélo). Arch. Vi. ovoli (-19.  [ad. 
It. tozvole, now uovolo, dim. of tove, nova:—L. 
ovum egg.] A convex moulding of which the 
section is a quarter-circle or (approximately) a 
quarter-cllipse, receding from the vertical down- 
wards; also called guarter-round or cchinus, — - 

1663 Grrpier Counsel 32 The List, the Ovolo, the Cima- 
tium., 1688 R, House Armoury in. 112/2 Ovelo isa quarter 
round under a projecting square. 1847 Smeaton Butlder's 
Aan. 216 There are eight mouldings introduced in the 
orders: the ovolo, the talon, the cyma, the cavetto, the 
torus, the astragal, the scotia, and the fillet. 1862 Rickman 
Goth. Archit. 9 The enriched ovolo of the Tonic capital. 

b. atirtb. 

1832 J. L. Lovoos Excyel. Coltage Archit. Gloss, (1836) 1129 
Ovolo moulding. .generally applied to Doric columns. 1858 
Shyringe’s Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 30, 1% inch deal ovolo 
sashes, 1875 Knicut Dict, Alech., Ovolo-plane, a joiner’s 
plane for working ovolo mouldings on sash, or elsewhere. 

Ovology (ovg'lidzi). [f. Ovo-+-Locy. (The 
etymologically regular OoLocy is app. not used in 
this sense.)] That part of biology or embryolo 
which treats of the formation and structure of the 
ova of animals. So Ovolo-gical a., pertaining to 
ovology ; Ovo'logist, one versed in ovology. 

1842 Duxcuisos Jed. Le.x., Ovology, Oologia, 1857 Buttock 
Caseanx’ Midwif, 198 Tovestigations..in reference lo this 
interesting point of ovology. fdr. 243 In the present state 
of ovological knowledge. 1859 Toop Cyet. <inat. V. 26/2 
The researches of modern ovologists . enable us to assert... 
the. .similarity of structure in the ova of animals. 

Ovon, obs. form of OvEN. 

Ovoplasm (évoplez’m). Biof [ad. mod.L. 
ovoplasma (Haeckel), f. Ovo- + Gr. wAaopa any- 
thing formed or moulded; after protoplasm. (The 
etymologically regular form would be odplasit.)] 
The protoplasm of the unfertilized ovam. Hence 
Ovopla‘smic a., pertaining to ovoplasm. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ovo-pyriform, Ovo-rhomboidal: see Ovo-. 

| O:vo-te'stis. Z00/. [mod.L., f,Ovo- + Fxstis.] 

A reproductive organ in certain invertebrates 
combining the functions of ovary and testis, i.e. 
producing both ova and spermatozoa; a herma- 
phrodite gland. 
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1897 Huxcev dntat. inv. Aninz. viii. 496 The duct of the ovo- 
testis may remain single to its termination. 1888 RottresTon 
& Jackson Ania, Life 113 The hermaphrodite gland or 
ovo-testis in the Edible Snail]. . 

Ovo-viviparons (6 voyivitpiras), 2. Zool. 
Also ovi-viviparous. [f. Ovo- + VIVIPARoUs. 
(The form in ozvi- is much less frequent.) In F. 
ove-vivipare (Duméril 1818).] Combining ovi- 
parous and viviparous characters ; producing eggs 
which are hatched within lhe body of the parent, 
the young being thus born alive, but not developed 
in direct (placental) connexion with the parental 
body as in viviparous animals proper. Such are 
some reptiles and fishes, and many invertebrates. 

1801 Home in PAL Trans. XCVU. 82 Lizards which form 
an egg that is afterwards deposited in a cavity corresponding 
to the uterus of other animals, where it is hatched; which 
lizards atay therefore be called ovi-viviparous, 1826 Krrny 
& Sp. Entomol. THE. 63 The ovo-viviparous tribes at present 
known are scorpions; the fiesh fly and several other flies 
[etc.} 1835-6 Topn Cyc, Anat, |. 106/1 The viper..is ove- 
viviparous, 1885 F. Day Jndian Fish 37 (Fish, Exhily 
Puhl.) None of these fish are ovi-viviparous. 

Ilence O vo-vivi‘parism, O:vo-vivipa‘rity, the 
condition or character of being ovo-viviparous. 

1865 Nit. /fist. Rev. Index, Ovoviviparism in Tinea, 268. 
1890 Cent, Dict., Ovowiviparity : 

vular (duvivlit), a. iol. [ad. mod. L. 
oeuddris, f. Guul-um OVELE: see ~An.] Of, per- 
laining to, or of the nature of an ovale. 

1855 Ramssotuam Odstetr. Med. 68 The foetal surface has 
..a smooth, glistening appearance, which it obtains from the 
two ovular mearbranes. 1857 Mayne Exp. fev, Orularis, 
.-applied by Turpin to a leaf which..constitates the ovule 
of plants: ovular. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex, clbortion, ovular, 
abortion occurring before the twentieth day of pregnancy. 

Ovularian (é.visléoriin,a.and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L, Ovzldria neut. pl. (iTaeckel) +-an.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the Ovzularia, a oe of Pro- 
tozoa in llaeckel’s classification, which remain 
throughout life in the condition of a single cell, 
thus resembling the ovules or ova of higher animals, 
b. sé. An ovularian Protozoon. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ovulary (ouvivlari), a. [f. mod.L. deulum 
Ovene + -ary.) = OVCLAR. 

1864 in Wester. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lev., Ovulasy, same as 
Ornlar. O. spore, same as Megaspore. 

Ovulate (duvielt), a [f. mod.L. desel-am 
OVULE + -aTE2.) Having or containing an ovule 
or ovules. (Chiefly in comb. with an eleinent 
indicating the number of ovules in the ovary of a 
plant.) 

1861 Bextiey .Wan. Bot. 32g They ovules} may be very 
numerous, when it [the ovary] is said to be multi-ovulate or 
indefinite. /did, 330 When the ovary... has two ovules (bio- 
vulate). 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ovulate (davideit ,v. [f.as pree. + -aTE 3.] 
intr. ‘To produce ovules or ova; to discharge ova 
from the ovary. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulation (svislefan). Physiol. and Zool. 
[f. Ovute or mod.L. du/-um + -ATION: so in mod. 
Fr.] The formation or development of ovules or 
ova, and (esf.) their discharge from the ovary, as 
occurring in female mammals ; rarely, the develop- 
ment and laying of eggs by oviparous animals. 

1853 Duncuisox Med. Le.r., Ovulation... .The formation of 
ova in the ovary, and the discharge of the same. 1872 
Peaster Ovan, Tumours 5 The ovary assumes a cicatricial 
appearance in consequence of repeated ovulations. 1887 


KF. H. H. Gutttemarp Cruise Marchesa VI. "97 The instincts 
of the bird have been made to suit its unusual ovulation. 

Ovule (6"viel).  [a. F. ovule (Mirbel 1808), 
ad, mod.L. dvulum, dim. of sum cgg.] 

1. Sot, The rudimentary seed in a phaneroga- 
mous plant; the body which contains the female 
germ-cell, and after fertilization becomes a seed; 
usually formed as a ronnded or oval outgrowth of 
a carpel, and in angiosperms inclosed (one or more) 
in an ovary. 

1830 Lixntey Mat. Syst. Bol. 75 Its ovarium contains, 
instead of three ovules adhering to a central placenta, one 
only, which is pendulous, 1842 Grav Struct. Bot. vi. § 1 
(1880) 166 The Ovary... contains the Ovules, or bodies destined 
to become seeds. 1854 S. Tuomson Wild F1. 1. (ed. 4) 72 
The young seeds, or ovules, as they are named before they 
have been subjected to the fertilizing influence of the pollen. 

2. Zool. and Physiol. The ovum or female germ- 
cell of an animal, esp. when very small as in 
mammals; sfee. the unfertilized ovum. 

1857 Buttock Cazseanx’ Midwif. 71 The ovule is com- 
yey formed in the ovary during the earlier years of life. 
1871 T. R. Jones Anim Aingd. (cd. 4) 131, The ovules have 
been seen to escape by the mouth; and this. appears to be 
the general mode of parturition in all the Actinoid polyps. 

b. Ovules of Naboth: dilated mucous follicles 
in the neck of the uterus, supposed by the Saxon 
physician Martin Naboth (1675-1721) to be ova. 

[183r: see OveLum 2.] 1892 in Syd. Soce Lex. 

Ovnliferous (owisli‘férss), a. [f mod. L. 
benlum, Guuli-+-FEROUS.] Bearing or producing 
ovules, 

1864 in WessteR. 1978 Masters //en/rey’s Bot. 211 Four 
carpels, two of which are ovuliferous. 1880 Grav Sfruct. 
Hot. vii. § 1. 288 The normal dehiscence of a carpel is by 
ils inner, ventral, or ovuliferous suture. 


Ow. 


! QOvnligerous (-i-dgéras), 2. ([f. as pree.+ 
-GEROUS.] = prec.; also /a/k. ‘applied to cysts 
containing hordeiform bodies’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.1892). 


Ovuline (éu-vislein), a. Zool, [f. OvuLUM 34 
-tNEL.] Belonging to the family Ozzdixa: of gastro- 
pod molluscs, of which the typical genus is Ovslum 
(see OVULUM 3). 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulist (Guvinlist). Biol, [f. mod. L. dnl-wm 
+-I8sT.) = Ovisr. 

1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol, Man 1. 37 The Ovulists (Ovists) 
or Believers in Eggs..maintained that the egg was the real 
animal germ, and that the seminal animalcules..only gave 
the impulse which caused the unfolding of the egg in which 
all generaticns were encased one in the other. 

Ovulite (ouvislait). Zalwont. [f. as prec. + 
-1tE1.] A fossil egg of a bird or a reptile. 

1848 in Craic, 1859-64 Pace /fand-Jk. Geol. Terns s. ve 
Ovnlites have been found iu the stratified rocks from the 
Qolite upwards. . 

(Ovulum (o'vislim). Pl. ovula. 
dim. of deum egg.J 

til. Bot, = Over“ 1. Obs. 

(1830 Linney Mat, Syst. Bot. 174 Ovarium. .containing a 
single erect ovulum., 

2. Zool. and /hysiol. = OVULE 2, 2b. 1 Obs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 263 The mytiads of 
invisible ovula with which the atmosphere swarms. Zid. 
1V.36 The ovulua is seldom found, even in the fallopian 
tube, till some time afterwards |i. e. after copulation}. 1831 
R, Kxox Cloguet's Anat. 826 Frequently..these crypls.. 
assume the form of small semitransparent vesicles projecting 
into the interior of the uterus, An old author, Naboth, took 
them for ova, and for this reason these small bodies are some- 
times designated by the name of Ovula of Naboth, 1855 
Ramssotuam Odstetr. Aled. 44 A minute body of sphe- 
roidal shape,—the ovuluin. . 

8. Zool, A genus of gastropod molluses, including 


the igg-shell (O. ove) with an egg-shaped shell. 

1837 Penny Cyl. VEIT. 259/1 Lamarck enumerates eighleen 
fossil species of Cypriva, and two of Ovulum. 1851-6 Woov- 
warp Jfollusca 34 A posterior siphon, generally less de- 
veloped, but very long in Qundiwn volva. 

| Ovum (yim). Pl. ova (erron. § ovas, 8-9 
ove), (L. dum egg.] 

l. Brot, a. Zool, The female germ or repro- 
dnetive cell in animals, produced (usually) by an 
ovary, and capable when fertilized or impregnated 
by the male sperm (and in some cases wilhott 
such fertilization) of developing into a new indi- 
vidual; an egg in the widest sense, including the 
eges of birds (the largest of all animal cells), but 
more commonly applicd to the extremely small 
germs of female mammals, or lo the eggs of ovi- 
parous animals when of small size, as in fishes, 


insects, etc. 

1706 Pam.tirs, Ovum, an Egg; also the ur of Fish. 
1722 Dr For #ague (1884) 102 Poisonous Ove, or Eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the Blood. 1784 Twastey 
Dairying 129 By burning the Moss, you destroy at the same 
time, the Ovas or Eggs, the Chrysalis and grubs. 19797 M. 
Baie Alford. Ana?, (1807) 403 This arises from the ovum 
being stopped in its progress from the ovarium to the uterus, 
1861 J. R. Greene Man, Anin, ee Cactent. 14 True 
reproduction, by contact of ova and spermatozoa, 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Edue. W.154/1 The namber of germs or 
ova brought forth by a siagle mature oyster exceeds one 
million. 1889 Groors & Tuomsox £vol, Sex xiii. 169 What 
we now mean by parthenogenesis, or the development of 
ova without union with sperms. 

tb. Sot. The ovule or seed of a plant. rare. 

1760 J. Lx /utrod, Bot. n. xx. (1765) 119 When the Ova 
are hatched, the Cotyledons preserve the Horm of the halved 
Seed. 1866 reas. Bot., Ovule, Ovum, the young seed. 

2. Arch, An egg-shaped ornament or carving. 

1727-41 Cnampers Cyel., Ove, in architecture, are orna- 
ments in form of eggs, carved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round ; and separated from each other by anchors, 
or arrows heads, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Gloss. 

89/1 Oza, an ornament in form of an egg. 851 KE, J. 
Mitutxcron tr. Dédron’s Chr. leonogr. 3x6 Immediately 
below the ove of the cornice. 

3. attrib. and Comé., as ovnmt-cycle, ~product; 
often with the pl., as ova-Aearing, -containing adjs., 
+ -duct (= Ovinuct), -hatehing. 

1781 Smeatuaan in Pil. Trans, LXXI. 172 nole, Two 
ovaria, in each of which are many huadred ova-ducts, 1846 
Dana Zooph, v. § 85 (1848) 87, The distinction in plants of 
budding and ova-bearing individuals, 1883 P. Genpers itt 
Eneycl. Brit, XV. 843/2 ‘The senesloee individual of 
Gallesio and Hualey. .may be designated with Haeckel the 
ovum-product or ovumecycle. 1898 P, Maxson Trop, Dis: 
cases 414 Because leprosy is common in the descetidants and 
blood collaterals of lepers, this is no proof of ovum infection. 

Ow, on, 71¢. ALE. and mod.Sc. Also 4003, 0we, 
owh. [The mod.Sc. interjection historically written 
ow, ou, is (#7) ; from the ambiguity of the spelling 
ou, ow in ME., it is not certain whether this is the 
same pond An exclamation expressing surprise, 


{inod.1. 


or some allied emotion. Ox ay (mod.Sc.) O yes 
| (in concessive sense). ; 
a, 13.. Guy Warw, (N,) st. Ixxxil, ‘Owe ', seyd pe king, 


| ‘artow Inglis knizt, Pan schuld y purch skil and ri3t Hate 
' be euer more’. @1330 Otnel 475 *Ou3’, quab roulond, 
"blame me nou3t’. ¢ 1380 Weir Sed, Wks. TE. qoq Owe, 
wheber we shal se Auticrist so myghty! /éfd. 405 Ow, 
wheber God, pat is treupe ordained Cristen men to be 
| marred! 1393 Lancr, 2. PZ C. xt. 1g ‘Owb! how !? 
| quap ich bo, and myn hefd waggede, 


OWDELL, 


B. 1768 Ross //elenore 74 He .. says come ben, ow Bydhy | 


is that ye? 181q Scorr Maz. xxxix, ‘Ow, ay, sir! a bra’ 
night ', replied the lieutenant. 1818 — Br. Lasun. xxiv, 
“Reasonable charges !" said the sexton: ‘ou, there's grund- 
mail—and bell-siller..and the kist—and my day's wark— 
and my bit fee—'[etc.. 1865 G. MacponaLp A. Forbes 20 
Ow, bairn, are ye there yet? 

Ow, obs. form of Owe, You. Owai, oway, 
Owayward, obs. ff. Away, -warp, 

Owar, var. OWNERE Oés., anywhere. Owar, 
obs. Se. f. Woorr. Oware, obs. f, Hour. 

Owch¢e, obs. form of Oven sé. 

Owcht, obs. or dial. form of AucHT, Oven, 

Owd, obs. and dial. form of OLb. 

jOwdell (au-d’l). [Welsh awd? a rime or 
assonance (pl. ad/az); also in sense given below 
(pl. ewaJau).] A poem consisting of compositions 
in all the 24 strict inctres, 

1612 Drayton Pedy-olb, 1v. 59 Some Makers... Rehearce 
their high conceits in Cowitths : other some In Owdells theirs 
expresses as matter haps to come, /é/d. 67 Note, Owdells 
are couplets of variety in both time and quantity. 

Owdir, obs. form of OutHen, either. 

Owe (ou), «. Forms: see below. [Comm. 
Teut.: OE. dgan, pres. te th, pa. tc dhie = OF ris, 
(ga), dch (hich), dchte, OS. égan (éh), chia, OMG. 
civan, ON, eiga, d, dtla, Goth. aigan, ath, athia: 
one of the original ‘Teutonic preterite-present verbs 
(see Can, Dare, Dow, May). The OTeut. aig-, 
ath-, answers to a pre-Teut. aék-, ablaut-grade of 
zk-, the original stem of the present: ef. Skr. zy 
to possess, own. This vb. now survives only in 
Eng. and the Scandinavian langs. (Sw. dga, exit, 
Ta, e’e to own, have). In Eng. it has undergone 
much change both of form and sense. The original 
preteritive inflexion of the present tense (dh, did 
dhst, dh, dgon) began in late OE. and early ME. 
to be supplanted by the ordinary pres. tense forms 
(e.g. 3rd sing., dkd, awed, owep, awes, owes, pl. 
dzad, ae), 03¢f, owelh, etc.) ; and in mod.Eng. the 
tense is entirely thns levelled, owe, owest, awes, 
-cth, owe, The OE. pa.t. dhte, ME. dhte, dhte, 
survives as ough? ; but before 1200 this began to be 
used (in the subjunctive) with an indefinite and hence 
present signification, in a special sense, and thus 
gradually came to be in use a distinct verb from 
owe (for which sce OuGut v.); its frnction as pa. t. 
of owe being supplied in 15th c. by owed. The 
orig. pa. pple. in all the Teut. langs. became an 
adj., of which the mod. Eng. form is Own @.3 but 
as a pa. pple. OK. der was still used in 16-17th c. 
as owen, aune. A later pa. pple. aucht, ought, 
conformed to the orig. pa.t., 1s found from the 
14th c.; see Ovcut v. 7. The current pa. pple. is 
owed; so that the whole verb has now the ordinary 
weak conjugation owe, owed, owed. The change 
of signification from adere to débére can be best 
traced in the scheme of senses below; but the 
primitive sense ‘have, possess’ is not yet extinct in 
the dialects, which use awe or owe = owi, and have 
not entirely lost the connexion of owe and oughé. 

Oveut, heing now in Standard English praetieally a distinct 
word, has been fully treated in its alphabetical place, and 


is not dealt with here; but, for the historical development, 
the two articles Owe, Oven, should be read together.) 
A. Inflexional Forms, 

1. Jufinitive. a. 1 S3an, 2-3 ajzen, (3 azhenn, 
azen, aze), 3 awen, 3, worth. 4-5 agh(e, 3-6 
north, awe, G-aw. 8B. 3 o3e(M, 3-4 owen, 3- 
owe, (6 ough, 7 ow). 

a. ¢888 Azan [see B. 1]. € 1200 Oran 8173 Off be bettste 
pall batt ani3z mann maz azhenn. ¢ 1208 Lay. 11781 Pu scalt 
+ pas riche ajen [¢ 1275 o3e).  /éie’. 32085 No most bu nauere 
mere ASngle-lond aye. ¢ 1300 Awe [see 1b]. ¢1g00 Agh 
[see Bric) 31535 Stewart Chron. Scot, 1. 470 For na 
dett that he can aw. 

B €1275 Lay. 4149 Ne mai nenere mansipe leng o3e 
[e1205 agen]. /é/d. 18574 3ef he nolde pis owe. cx1zz0 Cast. 
Love 132 How mizte he him more lone schowen Pen hj i oune 
liknesse hahben and owen? 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 
To haue cure and owe to wake, 31880 Lytv Luphnes (Arb.) 
aaa should owe the calfe. 1649 Lovetack Poems 143 
What your whiter chaster brest doth ow. 

2. Pres. Indic. a. st sing, a. 1 &h, 63, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 wh), 3-4 agh, (aghe), 3-6 aw, 
4au(e, 4-6 awe. 8. 3-4 03, oh, 3 0b}, ouh, ou, 
3 § ogh, (4 oghe), 4-5 ow3e, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, 
(8 howe). 

a. a1000 Ayrhinoth 175(Gr.) Nuicah meste bearfe. ¢ 1200 
Oran 11815 Patt L me sellf allah itt wald. 13.. Cursor 
AY, 13825 (Cott.) Wit-stand his hiding agh [a 1425 Tr. ow] t 
noght. 33.. /Aid. 5145 (Fairf.) Bi pe faythe | aghe [G. aw, 
Tr, owe] to 30u. € 1400 ) wwaine & Gaz. 720, | aw the honor 
and servy>e. 

B. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6369 Bi be treube ich ou to be. 
@3310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 7o The more oh ich to lovie 
the, a34q25 Cursor 3/. 10248 (Tr.) Pat E no chirche ow3e 
com inne. 1426 Lypc. De Guid. Pilyr, 22677 So 1 howe. 
€ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7422, | wil worship as I ow. 1530 

Patser. 650/1, 1 owe dette. @1652 Brome Qucenes i.cch. 
v. Wks. 1873 T11. 548, 1 ow thee a just reward. é 
b. 2nd sing. a. 1 Ghst, &ht, dgt, 2-3 azes(t, 
aust, 3 ahes(t; 3-4 ahe, 4 agh, aghe, au, 4-5 (6- 
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Se.) aw, awe, 8. 3- owest, (4-5 owiat, 5 -yst, 
7- ow’st); 4 ogh, 5 ow, owe. 

a. agoo Cyxewetr Efene 726 Du de ahst doma zeweald. 
c9so Aht [see b. 2). o3375 Lamd, /fom. 15 Heore uuel..Ju 
ajest to hetiene. c1z00 [ices § Virtues 41 Du aust te 
folzin @ane..onfald lob. a@1a2zg Juliana 48 Ne ahestu nan 
habben. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 39 Pat bu ahes todon. «1300 
Cursor M. 23181 (Cott.) Pou agh [Ed. ahe, Gét#. au] to min. 
1375 Barsour Srnce tx. 733 As pon aw. ¢1460 Pownelry 
Afyst, iii, 171 To luf me welle thou awe, 

B. @1225 Ancr. Rh. 126 pe dette bet tu owest me. 13.. 
Cursor Al. 26965 (Cott.) Ne..pi-self ogh sai bot soth o i 
1428 /hid. 4589 (T'r.) Perfore owe [carfier A/5.8. au, aghe] 
pou bi riz, 1483 Vadgaria abs Verentio 16 b, 1)0 as thow 
owyst todo. 1802 Ord. Crysten Men (Wide W. 1506) 1. iii. 
33 Y" owest to mernayll and fere. 165r Honpes Leviath. 
I. xx. 106 Thou that owest me obedience, 

ce. 3rd sing. (1) Origina/: a. 1 &h, 4%, 2-3 ab, 
(2 anh, ach, 3 wh), 3-4 agh, -e, 3-6 aw, 4 an, 
aue, 4-5 awe, (5 augh). 8. 3-4 oh, 03, 3 oh3, 
ouh, ou, 3-5 ogh, 4-5 ow3e, ow, owe. (2) Acw 
formation: y. 2 ahd, awep, (3 haht), 4 aws, 5 
awip, (awthe). 45. 3-4 o3p, ojep, (ozet), 3-5 
owep, (3 howed), 4- oweth, (4-5 -ip, -¥p, 5 
-ith(e, howyth); 6- owes, (6-7 ows). 

a, a 1000 eimireas 518 (Gr.) Ah him lifes geweald. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 47 Eall bet he ah. c1160 /fation 
G. ihid,, Kall pact he az cx17§ Lam, Hont 139 Man ach 
to wurben pis halie det. 24/¢2., Sunnedei ah efri.. Mon...tu 
chirche cume. c1200 Mices 6 Uirtnes 35 Dat god Bat he aw 
te donne, /6éd. 45 De hlanerd..de dat scip auh. ¢ 1200 
Trin, Coll, Mom. 17 Ne noman ne agh werne. c1205 Livy. 
13479 Pes king ah [¢ 1275 haht] al pis lond. 13.. Cassor s1/, 
267 (Gott.) Coursur of pe werld men an [Coté aght] it call. 
16rd, 4380 He aue to thinck apon be ending. 1432-50 tr. 
ddigden (Rolls) IV. 461 A man awe not to departe, 1513 
Douctas aeis ix. xii. g1 tle that aw this swerd. 

B. € 1200 Voral Ode 2 (t'rin. MS.) Mi wit oh to be more. 
c1200 7 rin, Coll, /fom. 155 Al chirche folc oh3 to ben gadered 
in chirche. /4fd. 18g Pat ilke wei ogh al mankin to holden, 
cxr2zz0 Aestiary 370 Ne 03 ur non oder to sunen, @ 12285 
Ancr, Kk, 64 pet he ouh tosiggen. ¢ 1308 /'o¢. Songs (Camd.) 
204 The wreche was hard that ow the gode. ¢ 1325 Anaze 
Thyself 46in #. E. 2. 131 Penke on pi god as pe wel owe. 
©1400 Desir. Trey 5357 As ogh myn astate. @ 1425 Cursor 
Af, 9686 (Tr.) Hit ow3e tried to be. 21490 Caxton Aele Si? 
Benet (E. 1. 'T. $.) 139 He owe to fall downe prosstrate. 

y. €1160 Matton Gosp. Luke xi. 21 Pa ping be he ahd [igs. 
Gosp, ah]. 13-. Cursor VW. 9636 (Gitt.) Dede he aws to 
thole for-Pi. “cxqo0 «lpol. Lell. 30 Awip he not to blessfe] 
be peple? 1486 8A. St. Adbans Aijb, As she awthe to be, 

6. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3465 Pe man pat lutel ojep.  cxrzg0 Gen. + 
“x, 324 Quat o3et nu dat for-bode o-wold? 1303 R. Bruxsx 
Handed. Syune 954 Pray..to oure lady pat owyp pys day. 
1340 «lyvad. g Pe wyl of him pet hit o3p, 13... Cursor Jf. 
6161 (Gott.) pis owes [7 7. owe] ener to be in mind, 1382 
Wryeur eed. xi. 8 He owith to han wynde of the derke 
tyme. @1450 Com. Ayst. (1841) 97 To whom the mayd 
howyth to be maryed. 1§30-1 Acé 22 //en. E711, c. 12 flake 
as a trewe man oweth todo. 1563-87 Foxe A. & J/, (1684) 
t. 534 No bishop ows to let a true priest. c1600 Staks. 
Sonn. \xxix, What he owes thee. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. 
xxx. 181 The debt that every man oweth. 

d. plural. a. 1 fgon, -un, (aga¥), 2-3 agen, 
ajze, awed, 3 ahen, aze8, -x8, awed; 4 agh(e, 
ah, (h)ach, 4-5 aue, awe, 4-6 an, aw, 5 augh. 
8, 2-3 ojen, 038, 3 ohen, 3-5 owen, (5 -in, -yn, 
-ne), owep, -eth, ouwe, 4 cen, howen, oghe, 
ouh, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, (5 howe. 8 ough). 

a. € 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 4 (5) Hi eordan agun. ¢ 1200 
Vices §& Virtues 35 Swo awed to donne alle. ¢1200 Trin. 
Colt. Hot. 41 Swo we aed to don. Jd. 57 We ajzen to 
cumen. a13240 Sawles Warde in Lanth, Hon. 245 thu we 
ahen wearliche to hiwiten us seoluen. 13.. Cursor iM, 
23824 (Edin.) We agh it noght to hald in were. /éid. 11618 
(Cort) Pe lanerd agh [G. aue, 77. owe, £. ow) yee worthli 
to lufe. a@1340 Hampore /'salter ii, 4 Wele aghe we to 
brek. 1389 in Zag. Gils (2870) 39 Pe ligeaunce pat bei 
awe. c1g00 Lancelot 3447 Vhe aw to be commendit, rgs2z 
Ase. Hamu.ton Calech, (1884) 8 Vhe trew eee ult 
we aw to him, 31588 A. Aine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 57 Sa 
we au faith.,to the kirk. 

B. a3r7§ Cott. Hom, 235 Ure king we 03¢6 wurhdmint. 
e1z00 Prin. Coll. Hom. 57 Alse we o3en to don, @ 1225 
Auacr. K. 68 Uor pi owen be gode .. to habben witnesse. 
€1275 Lay. 25110 Al pat we beie owep [c t205 axed). fda, 
25319 Pat we owe [¢ 1205 ajen) cleane, ¢1330 R. Beennn 
Chron, (1810) 31 whilk ¢ salle & ouhtomaynten. c 1380 
Wren Sed, Ws, MUL. 197 Pei owen to use pisdoynge. 1380 
Lay Fotks Catech, (Lamb, MS.) 978 We owe to loue vure 
enyn-cristyn. 1444 Nolls of Pardt, V. 124/2 Profites that 
cometh, or oweth to come. 1463 Marc. Paston in 7’. Lett, 
IL 142 Do as ye owe todo. 1473 Noils of Parit. V1. 86/1 
The which vt marcs, the seid Priour..and his successours.. 
owyn to pay. 1647 Cow xey JVistoess, Sleep ii, All my too 
much Moysture ow. 1711-1868 Owe [see 1. 4). 

3. ast Tndic. (1) Original: &hte, dhte, ete. : 
see OuGHT v, (2) Mew formation: 5 awedo, 5- 
owed, (5 -id, -yd, 7 ow’d); 2d sing. owedst, 
(7 owd’st). 

@ 1425 Cursor Al, 14045 (Trin.) Wheber owed to loue him 
bettur bo. 1572 R. Ho tr. Lanaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 147 This 
man that owed the apparel. 1604 Suans. Off. m, iti. 333 
That sweete sleepe Which thou owd'st yesterday. 1627 May 
Lucan V. (1631) 18 The man that ow'd, and kept This boate. 
18or Strutt Sports § fast. Introd. § 3. 3 He owed his 
knowledge of letters to accident. 

4. Pu. pple. a. 1 fizen, 5-9 owen, (5 owyn, 
Goune), f. aht, aught, ought, ctc.: see QuGHT z, 
y. 4- owed, (6 oughed, 7 owd, ow’d). 

a. 1460-4 Owyn [see B. 3). 1570 Levixs Manip, 220/12 Oune, 
debitus. 1642 View Print. Bk, int. Observat, 9 The Kiog 
the supreame head... unto whom a_ body politique..beei 
bounden and owen next to God. /éid., Bounden and owen 
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|] to beare..cbedience. 1803 W. Tavtor in Robberds erm, 
E. 458, | have owen him sien still longer. 

y. 1374 Cnaucer Beets. wv. pr. v. toz(Camb. MS.) Tormentz 
of laweful peynes ben rather owed to felunos citezeins. @ 1643 
W. Cartweicur Ordinary m1. iii, All broken sleeps, are ow'd 
Only to you. 1715-20 Porr [dad 1x. 827 Strength consists 
in spirit and in blood, And those are owed to generous wine 
and food, 

&. The negative ze blended formerly with this 
vb., making the OL. forms adh, sdgan, mihte, ME. 
Najen, nowen, nonh. nowest, etc. 

@ 1228 etucr. R236 Heo..nouh non uorte nimen Godes 
flesch & his blod.  /4fd. 380 3¢ nowen nout winen. @ 1240 
Lofsong in Cott, font. 215 Pu nowest none mou newitht, 

B. Signifieation. 
I. ‘Yo have; to possess ; to own. 

+1. frans. To have; to have belonging to one, 
to possess; to be the owner of, to own; = Own 
zw. 2. Obs. ‘since ¢ 1680) exc. aa/. 

For illustration of the original pa. t. see OvGHI te 

¢ 888 KR. Eariaia Hoeth. xiv. § 2 Pa micles bepurfon pe 
mice! agan willap.  ¢ 1000 igs. Gos. Matt. sili. 44 Se nan 
«gad and sylp eall pet he ah, and gebigh pone iecer. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hon. 103 Fe mon ne ah his modes iwald. 1297 R. 
Grote. (Rolly) 8yo Ne let me nomon owe, Bote he abbe an 
to-name ¢ 1386 Cuaterr fard. 1. 33 The goode man 
that the beestes oweth «1460 Fortesctre as. & Line. 
Mow. xiv 36 The eyres off thaim pat some tyme owed 
i. 1526 /Vler. Perfiirgsy) 1t7 He that of very ryght owed 
y cappe. cr6rt Crrwan Jad xxi 325 ‘The horse The 
Gods bred, and Adrastus ow'd. 1628 F) Seixcur Legick 
17 The Ove. knewes who owes him, and feedes him. 1664 
Pers Diary (1879) U1. 7 Fine storehouses, .. but of no 
great profit to him that oweth them. a 1825 Forny | oc /. 
Anglia s.s., Mr. Brown owes that farin. 

tb. Vo get or take possession of; 
1; Haves. 14. Obs. 

3205 Lay. 28423 Pe feond bine aye! ¢ 1300 Mavelok 1ay2 

Als FE sat upon that lowe, FE bigan Denemark for to awe. 
te. To acknowledge as belonging to oneself; 
= Own v 3a. Obs. 

1400 Destr. Trey: 8956 The ost for to honour & agh hym 
us lord. 1613 Witter léuses Stripe i. sili, Their fore- 
fathers. awould not know them, (If they were living? or for 
shine not owe them, 1622 Missenoin free Trade jo Him 
that wrote a little treatise. which it scemes for modesty he 
refuseth 10 owe. 

II. ‘To have to pay. 

This branch and the next were expressed in Ob. as in the 
other Tentonic langs., by the vb. sceaé, pat. seeudde, mt. 
sendax (Goth. shal, skudda, shutan), mod. Barg, ALL, SHOULD. 
The first traces of the mod. use appear in the Lindi-f. Glos-, 
which renders L. diéére where the Rushw., like the later 
Ags. Govp., uses scudan) by the phrase dgan td geldanne * to 
have to pay’. Examples are wanting during the following 
two centuries lo show the stages hy which this was shortened 
to the simple daz, which is found by 1175 in fall use, both 
in the sense ‘to owe smoney) ‘and ‘to have it as a duty‘, 
‘to be under obligation (fe do something’, in both taking 
the place of OF. scudar. (See also Ovuattt 2, 5.) The 
cea was that s#a/é gradually ceased to have the sense 
‘owe’, retained that of obligation with a weaker force, und 
became mainly anansiliary of the future tense; while a. 
Azer, ose, owen, owe, in taking dédére us ity main s 
has in Standard Eng. lost that of Aaéére, or handed it over 
to the cognate Ows, which shares it with Aave and such 
Romanic synonyms as fossess. 

2. To be under obligation to pay or repay (moncy 
or the like) ; to be indebted in, or to the amount 
of; to be under obligation to render (obedience, 
honour, allegiance, etc.). Const. with simple dat. 
or éa, (The chief current sense.) 

For illustration of the pa.t. in earlier form sce OUGHT &. 2. 

legso Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xviii. 28 xeld pact du abe to 
geldaune [lu/y. debes, Aushiv. and Ags. G. scealt, //att. 
scelt) — Luke xvii 5 Huu mice! ahe du to geldanne 
hlaferde minum? (Fag. debes domino meo, digs. G. seealt 
pu minum hlaforde).  /4fd. 7 Huu feolo aht 3u to? [J wde. 

debes, tgs. G. scealt pu).) @ inh Cott. dom. 235 Ure king 
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| We o3e3 nurpmint [¢er¢ wrhmint]), hur sceappend al Pat we 
bied. 1200 Oxmix 16529, & Ziff bu litell dost forr Godd, 
Godd ah pe litell mede. (r2g8 J*eedau,. Lon 111, 4 We 
hoaten alle vre treowe in be treowpe pact heo vs o3en. 1382 
| Wyeur Like avi.s He seide to the firste, Hou moche owist 
thou to my lord? 1484 Caxton Hadles of Alfone vii, He is 
wyse that payeth that that he oweth of rygtt. @ 1533 Lo. 
Bernenrs Gold. Bh AL Aured. (1546) H vitj b, The people 
owe obedyence to the prynee. 1588 A. Kixe tr. Caniszs' 
Catech, 38 Vn it chyldrene ar taucht quhat thay aw vnto 
thair parents. 1735 SuEKIDAN Led. lo Swift 16 July, Swift's 
Let, 1768 EV, 102, | cleared off the rent which | owed him. 
wor in A. WH. Craufurd Gen. Craufurd x Light Div. (1891) 
ro You owe it to yourself to prepare agatnst this. 1860 
Tyspate Glac. bili. 2y, 1 paid him what | owed him. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. WV. xviii. 140 On behalf of the land 
to which they owed a temporary allegiance. ee 
b. adsef. (or with indirect obj. only): To be 
indebted, be in debt. ; 
1460, 1483 [sce Ovcut v. 2b]. 1607 Wevwoon thom. Nidd 
w. Aindn. Wks. 1874 VE. 143, | hane. nothing left, | owe 
cuen for the clothes ee my backe. 1865 Mrs. Carnyie 
Lett. UL, 285, | owed for my summer bonnet and cloak. 
1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 256/1 She says she owes me for 
the preservation of her life on the island. 
3. ¢ransf. a. To have or cherish towards another 
(a feeling, regarded as something which is yet to 
| be paid or rendered in action); to bear (good or 
il will). Ods. exe. in fo owe a grudge. Db. _To 
have or bear fo some one or something (a relation, 
as dependence, etc., which has to be acknowledged); 
to‘own’. rare. (lor earlier pa.t. = Our pra.) 
a. ¢4385 [see OvGHT 3). 1460-4 Paslon Lett. Ul. St, t..have 
| owyn S Soir person ryght herty love. 31461 /dfd. 62 They 
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wold owe yow ryth good wyll, so that ye wold owe hem 
good wyll a 1533 Lv. Beenxers //on Ixx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yil wyll a1g48 Tact 
Chron, Hen. FLEE 70 To whom the Cardinall did not owe 
the bent favor. 1623 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 209 They.. 
will wait lwo or ifsee honres for some tu whom they owe 
some speciall grudge, ta bestow their curse vpon him. 1726 
Swirt Gudliver un. i, lieing afraid the hoy might owe me 
a spite. A/od. The act_of one who owes us a grudge. 

b. 1644}H. Parker] Fus Mop. 59 Monarchy and Aristocracy 
are derivative forms and owe a dependance on Democracy. 
1855 Moitny Patch Rep. . iit. (1866) 107 ‘here was nothing 
in his character or purposes which owed affinity with any 
moud of this jocund and energetic people. 

4. fig. To have to aseribe or attribute (some- 
thing) to, or acknowledge as derived frum (some 
person or thing); to have, as received from or 
caused by some one or something; to be indebted 
ar beholden for. Const. /o (or simple dative). Cf. 
Due ag. (For the earlier pa. t. see OvGHT @. 4.) 

igor Syivester Yu Bartas 1. iii.115 Bat, th’ Earth not 
only th’ Oceans debter is Mor these large Seas; but owes 
him Tanais fete, 2605 Suaks. Lear in. iv. 108 Thou 
ow'st the Worme no Silke: the Beast, no Hide, 1702 Pork 
Fan. & May 71 Abusive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life ‘To the 
wine conduct of a prudent wife. 1g Apvisox Sfect, No. 60 
= 3 It was to this Age that we owe the Production of 
Anagrams. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague mt. i. 325, 1 owe 
ny hfe to thee, “1838 J. L. Srepnens Trav. Greece 13/1 
Corinth owed her commercial greatness to the profits of her 
merchants im transporting merchandise across [the isthmus]. 
1868 Lockyer Adem. Astron, vi. (1879) 228 We owe the 
discovery of the prismatic spectram to Sir Isaac Newton. 

tb. Without direct object: ‘lo be indebted or 
beholden /o a person or thing for something). Obs. 

1611 Beaum, & Fue Atny & no King 1. i, 1 think, we owe 
thy fear for onr victory. 1638 Juntcs Palins Ancients 46 
Accurate Artificers..owe more unto Doctrine than unto 
Nature, 1653 Marvent Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IL. 4 In this 
both he aud f ow infinitely to your Lordship. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia g3 Others assert, ‘Vhat they owe 
for their knowledge uf Christianity to one Cyril. 

IIL. To have it as a daty or obligation. 

+5. To have as a duty; to be under obligation 
fo do something). (Followed by inf. with or 
without 40.) Oés. (For the pa.t.see OvGuT z. 5 a.) 

(a) with fo and infin, = Oucnr z. 5 b (@). 
errs Lamd, fom. 21 Swilcne lauerd we ajen to dreden. 
f6id. 81 Wer me ah to understonden for whi hit seid thhalf 
quic. creo Trin. Coll. Hom. 57 Alse we o3en to don. 
1303 R. Bruxse //and/, Syne 836 Pe seruyng man..Oweb 
to come when he hab leysere. 1386 Holds of Parit. 1. 
26/1 As we ben and owe to ben, 1432-50 tr. “igi en (Rolls) 
1}. 243 Vhei awe to be namede raber Agarenes, ¢ 1g00 
Jedusine 108 ‘Vherfore it pweth not to be refused ne gayn- 
sayd. 1534 More fread, on Passion Wks. 1314/2 You owe 
also one to weshe an others fete. 1537 Let, in Cranmer’s 
Wise. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 1. 352 As obcdient..as a true 
Christian oweth to be. 
(4) with simple infin, = Ouvent v. 3b (4). 

é 1200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 53 Nu ajc we alle. .nime forhigie. 
13.. Cursor AF, 5104 (Cott) All your bidding agh be tit vs 
als comanding. € 1470 Harpinc Chron. ccix. v, AS prysoners 
owe home agayn repeire. a1goo Chaucer's Drene 1405 
Forgotten was nothing ‘That owe he done. 1524 Hen. VIET 
Let. to Pace in Strype Hecl. Adem. (1724) J. 1. App. xiii. 28 
They shuld & owe, not oonely forbere ty geve ayde. 

+b. In weakened sense: = Shall. Oés. rare. 

erase Gen. & fx. 1944 Quat-vo his dremes owen a-wold, 

+6. quasi-zmfers. (usually with inf. clause as 
subject): (It) behoves, is the duty of, befits, is 
due (to); e.g. Adve owe (or oweth) = it behoves him, 
he onght; as Aim owe =as befits him, ns is due 
tuhim. Ofs, (lor the pa.t. see Ousur z. 6.) 

€1220 Hestiary 350 Anoder kinde, Dat us 03 alle to ben 
minds. ¢137§ Cursor MM. 18991 (Fairf.) Wele vs agh to 
loue him, 1382 Wye /vod, xxii 13 VY shal ordeyne 
lo thee a place whidyr hym awe to flee. “¢ 1440 Vork Alyse. 
xxiii, yg Full glad and blithe awe vs to be. ¢1480 A/irour 
Saluactoun 4486 \lym awe serue and Inf godde with his 
hert_alle & some. 1470-1S00 [see Qucitt 2. 6a, hj. 

+7. pa. pple. owen = under obligation, obliged, 
bound. Obs, 

1541-2 Act 33 en, VFCF in Bolton Stat. Jel, (1621) 211 
To give money int almes, in as large a imaner and forme as 
they are bownden or uwen lo doc. 1642 [see A. gah 

+ Owe c., shortened ME. form of Own a. 

Owe, obs. form of How adéz., You pron. 

tOw-edness, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. owed pa. 
pple. of Owr v, + -nxss.] The quality or fact of 
being possessed or owned. 

1585-2 T. Rocrrs 39 Art. (1607) 354 Among the Familists 
Gaith H. N.) none claimeth anything proper to himself for 
to possess the same Lo any owedness or privateness. 

Owel, obs, form of Aw, 


Owelty (Gili) Law. Also 6-8 ovelty, 8 
ovealty. [a. AEF. oweltdé, earlier oelfet (Oxf. 
Psalter) :—L. ayudlitét-em, {. agudl-’s (OF. ewal, 
owel, oel, etc.) equal.] quality. 

(The AF. adj. owed ‘equal’ (Buirron 1. 251, 11. 79, ete.), 
does not appear to have come into Eng, sch 

1579 Rastere “xpos, Termes Lawe, Oweltie, is when 
there is Lord, mesne, and tenant, and the tenant holdeth of 
the mesne by the same seruices, that the mesne holdeth ouer 
of y* lord aboue him. 1596 Bacon Max. Com. Law iii. 
(1636) 14 ‘There shall be ten shillings onely reserved upon the 
gift entaile as for ovelty, 1727-41 Cuameers Cyc/., Owelly 
or ovelty of services,..an equality vf services; as when the 
tenant paravail owes as much Io the mesn, as the niesn 
does to the lord paramount. 1818 Creise Digest (ed. 2) 
IL. 524 Called a rent for owelty or equality of partition. 
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| Owen, obs. f. OvEN; obs. inf., ete. of OwE vz. 

t+Owen, pa. pple. Obs. obliged: see Owe v. L. 7. 

Owen, owene, obs. forms of Own a, 

Owenian (niin), a. [f surname Owen + 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to Robert Owen (1771- 
1858), a social reformer who advocated the ree 
organization of society on a system of communistic 
co-operation, which he endeavonred to carry into 
practice in various industrial communities. So 
Owenism (owéniz’m), the theory or system of 
Owen; Ow-enist, an adherent of Owenism; also 
attrib,; Owenite (duénait), a follower of Owen; 
Ow'enize 2. frans., to bring under the influence of 
the system of Owen; to convert to Owenism. 

1833 Ldin, Rev. LNT. 484 Tt is folly to expect that the 
whole natare of the problem is to be changed by the 
perfectibility, of Owentsed man, 1848 Mars. Gasket. A/. 
Sarton xxxvii, You mean hewas au Owenile ; all for equality 
and community of goods, 1870 Atheneum 5 Keb. 187 ‘That 
Owenism and Fourierism failed to accomplish their ends in 
the Old World the socialists allow. /éé¢., Glancing at the 
list of the Owenist associations, we see that the Forrestville 
community (Indiana) .. died in its second a +. and that 
New Harmony .. came to an end in its third year. 1880 
V. Frost forty Irs’. Recodl. 14, 1... knew nothing of the 
Owenian ethics and social economy. 

Ower (601). [f. OWE 2, +-ER 1] 

+1. A possessor, an owner, Oés. 

e14go Promp, Parv. 3735/1 (Marl. MS. 221) Owere of a 
schyp, or schyp-lord. 1447 Aolls of Parlt. Vs 139/2 Vhe 
owers of the seide Catell may never come to have replies 
ofthem, 1637 Be. Hat Serm. atl Hacester 24 Aug. Wks. 
(16621 ite [tv.]. 93 He. .will purchase with money that whieh 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

2. One who owes, a debtor, rare. 

@ 1637 1. Joxson Underwoods xxxiv. 1 They are not, sir, 
worst owers that do pay Debts when they can. 

Ower, obs. f. Ewer2, Oar, Over, Your. 

Owerance, owrance (4"arins, au'rans). Se. 
and worth, dial, [f. ower, owre, north, dial. fori of 
Oven + -axce.] The position of being over; 
superiorily, ascendancy, mastery, control. 

rgsz Apr. ILammion Catech. (1884) 134 To slay syn and 
dede quhilk had oucrance apon us. 1818 Hoc Brownie 
Bodsbeck 1. iti. 39 Or it get the owrance o’ auld Wat Laid- 
law, od it sal_get strength o’ arn for aince. 1819 Rennie 
SA. Patrick Uh 266 (Jam.) [He] hasna as muckle owrance o' 
himsel'as win upou the feet o him. 1855 Ronson WAdthy 
Gloss. $V. ‘She fairly haes t' owerance ower him‘, she com- 
pletely rales hin. Avo. Se. She’s his wife, but she hasna 
the owrance o' a penny | Also in Northumbld., Cambld,, 
Ulster J 

+ Owes, owse, obs. forms of Ooznl, 

1g7sin Ellis Org. Lett, Sern 111. 30 ‘The owse of Ashen 
barke dronke, is an extreme purgacion.. All the..connyng of 
a ‘Tanner concistethe in the skillfull making of his owes. 


O wey, Owfe, obs. forms of Away, Woor. 

+ Owgel, var. of OvuLe @., Ods. ugly, horrible. 

Yexgoo Lys. Hsuf's fab. i 32 The owgel [wu 7~ vyly] 

Diaknes of the derk nyght. 
| Ow3e, obs. f. Own. Owght, Ow3t, obs. ff. 

Ovueur, Our. Owegly, obs. f. Ucxy a. : 
| tOwhere, a/v. Ofs. Forms: a. 1 dhwér, 
abwér, ahwar, 1-3 awer, 4 awher, awaro, 5 
| @)awre. 8B. 3 Oru, owwhar, owwher, eowor), 
| 3-4 owhar, ouwhar, 4owhore, ouwhore, ouwar, 
: owar, 4-5 owher, -e, (ouwher, oughwhere, our, 


5 ou3wher,.e, ow3where): [f. OF. dever, O adv. 
+hwir Wnerns: cf. anywhere, aywhere, every- 
where, somewhere.| Anywhere. 
a, 6888 K. Airenp Socth. vii § 3 Habhe ic be awer benumen 
inra gifena? ¢1000 Aeveic Jos. i 18 Se man be wibcwip 
inum behodain abwar, heo he deapes scildiz. c1000 Ags. 
| &s.(Vhosi.6 Ne micg ic hine ahwier hefleon. ¢1000 Lazs 
Hd. & Guth. cit Alwar on fanle. @ 1300 Leg. Aood 30 
pat holi tre was fairest po pat hi myzte awer [c 1350 owhere] 
se. 134, Cursor Al, 1837 (Gott) pe heiest montayn pat 
was aware [7. owhore, C. our-<quare, /. awre<quare]. 1390 
Gower Conf, 11. 349 For if mi fot wolde awher go. 

8. c1z00 Ox 6509 To witenn 3iff be33 haffdenn Crist 
Owwhar onn eorpe fundenn. Zéf?, 6921 FT pe33 him 
owhar wissteon. ¢ 1205 Lav. 8231 And 3if ich hing mai 
cower fe 1275 owha] ifon. arzzg Ancr. XK, 60 Ham... pet 
onder oder hondlie, oder ouhwar ivele oder, ¢ 1320 Cast. 
Love 1278 Owher that he 3ode, Folk hiin sewed, bothe evytt 
and goode, ¢ 1325 Lai fe freine 15 When kinges might our 
y-here Of ani meruailes that ther were, ¢13g0 Wid, Palerue 
225t What man vpon molde mi3t onwar finde tvo breme 
wite heres. ¢ 1380 ene Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 262 Ifa man 
have al hileve bat Goddis lawe techip ouwher|z. « ow3where}. 
crgoo Aude St Benet (E. K.T.3.) 90/1540 In bakkows, 
brewhows, or onrels |=owher els} ¢ 1449 Pecock Aepr. 211 
It is not founde ougwhere in Holi Scriptnre. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 395/2 The heste grasse and ken thatis owhere. 

+ Owhither, a/v. Ods. Vorms: 3 ohwider, 
ouhwuder, 4 owhydre. [f. M1. 6=OLF. ¢ ever 
| + dwider Wirnen: cf. OWnERE,and OF. &ghwwider 
| everywhither.] To any place, anywhither. 
| @ 1225 Ancr, R. 172 3if he ouhwuder wende ut. «@ 1240 
Sawles Warde in Cott, font. 247 Hwon pat he slepe oder 

ohwider [fare] from hame, 1382 Wert 2 Adugs v. 25 

‘Thi seruaunt 3eede not o whydre 11388 to ony place), 

Owing (win), et/. sh. [f. Owe v. + -1ne 1] 
The action of the verb Owk (sense 2); that which 
one owes; obligation to pay, indebtedness ; debt. 

1552 Hutort, Owynge, or the act of owynge, deditro. 1628 
Gaur Pract, The. (1629) 109 Ceesar inuades the Fortunes 

| his Subiects, either ty vphold his Honours, or absolue his 
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Owings. 1839 Fx A. Kumere Nee Later Life 1. 235 Being 
in the mind to pay my owings, I proceed to do so. 

Owing (in), A/4. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2, 
Almost always used predicatively, or after its noun.] 

1. That owes (see OWE v. 2, ete.); that is under 
obligation, bound (/o do something); indebted, 
bounden, beholden (¢o a person for something). 
Now rare or Obs. 

1362 Lanai. P. #7. A. x. 69 Penne is holy chirche a-signet 
lzrn owynge, awynge] to helpen hem and saucn. 1678 
Perrys Corr. 292, 1 am greatly owing to your Lordship for 
your last favour. 169% ‘T. Hace] Acc, Mew Javent.13 One 
Instance, .of what this Company is owing for, to the.. 
‘Thoughtfulness of its Aecnsers, : , 

2. Said of the thing: That is yet to be paid or 
rendered; owed, due. Const. fo or simple dat. 
(Uhe usual current sense.) 

The origin of this use is obscure, there being no corre- 
sponding sense of the vb.3 it might possibly be reflexive, 
‘owing ilself ‘, hence * being owed‘, 

wqtr in &. 42, IW ilés 19 Of whiche somme ys owynge to 
me, to be payd, an.C. Mark by pe handes of my lady louell. 
1438 Aolls of Parlt VV. aad Certeyn dette, which they 
clayne to be owyng hem by..ye Kyng. 1570 IV id/s & no, 
VC, (Surtees 1835) 344 Dettis awand me. 1596 Danerr tn 
Comines (1614) 179 Atihe yeeres ende there is nol one penny 
owing them. 1782 Miss Burney Cecf/ia 1x. v, She dis- 
charged all that was owing for the children, é 

3. fig. Owing to: a. pra’, That owes its exist- 
ence to; attributable to; derived or arising from, 
caused by, consequent on, ‘due to’ (see DUE a. 9g). 

1655 Svantev /fist, PAtlos. 1. (1701) 3 ': Wise Cleobulus’s 
Death, the Lyadian Shoar, ‘To which his Birth was owing, 
doth deplore. 1695 Woouwarp Wad, //ést. Earth i. (1723) 
17 These are the very Exuvia: of Animals, and all owing to 
the Sea. 1706 Hyarne Collect. (O. H. 5.) 1.173 As to the 
Notes .. they are ina great Measure owing to Mr. Potter, 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 2 The effect is owing to 
the presence of light. 1858 Buckie Cieiéiz, (1873) I. viii. 
382 It is to a knowledge of, the laws and relations of things 
that European civilization is owing. 

b. Hence, as prepositional phr.: 1n consequence 
of, on account of, because of. (Cf. according to.) 
r81q4 Scot IWaz,. x, Owing to his natural disposition to 
study..he had been bred with a view to the bar, 181g 
Guy AF x\, Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
several days in Allonhy without any answers whatever. 
1839 STONENOUSE wf xholmie 163 Where the lands are divided 
into a great many selions, and, owing to thenumber of owners, 
are continually passing from one person to another. 1865 
Licntroor Comm. Gad, (1874) 151 ‘This rendering obtained 
currency. owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. 

Owir, obs, north. dial. var. OvER. 

Owirhaill, Sc. variant of OvERHALE v. Ods. 

+ Owirloft, obs. Se. form of Ortop], 

1864 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 281 The sey wattir tu 
hatf interes into thame, to the owirloft. 

Owk, obs. Se. variant of ok, woke, WEEK. 

Owl (aul), sé. Forms: a. 1-3 wle, 4-6 oule, 
5-7 owle, (5 owele, 5-6 owll(e, 7 oole), 6- owl. 
8. 3-6 howle, 5 howyllo, 6 houle. [Com. Teut.: 
OK. a wk. fem.,= OLG, *4/2 (MDu., MLG., LG. 
fle, Due wil):—*Alén, from *hwilin: cf. OHG. 
fwila (MIIG. tuwel, iude, Ger. eule, mod.¥1. 
wwele), ON. ugla, These point back to OTeut. 
*nwwald, *uwwili, dim. of an echoic *uzewed, 
derived from the voice of the bird. Cf. OHG. 
Ahwo, OLG,. Ado, MUG, Aéwe, also mod.G. whi, 
names of the owl of similar echoie origin; also 1. 
ulula owl, ulutire to howl, and Towt, Now.et.) 

1. A nocturnal bird of prey, well known by its 
doleful ‘hoot’, having a large head, small face, 
raptorial beak, and large eyes directed! forwards, 
beset by a disk of radiating feathers; feeding on 
mice, small birds, and the like, which it can 
approach noiselessly by reason of its soft plumage. 
The name has app. been applied in Mnglish from 
the beginning to all the native species, esp. the two 


or thrce cummion ones: see b. 

e725 Corprs Gloss. (OK. 1.) 1382 Noctua, ulude, ule. 
lbid, 2150 Ulula,ulac. c1000 Aicrric Lev. xi, 16 Ne ete 
ae nan fins hafoccynnes ne carnacynnes: Ne ulan. @12g0 
Owl & Night. 4 Vherde ich holde grete tale Ane ule and 
one mghtegale, 61385 Cuaucer 2. G. WW. 2249 Philo- 
mene, The onle [7% owle]..\hat prophete is of wo & of 
myschaunce, ¢1440 /'roup. Parv. 374/2 Owle, or howle, 
hyrde, éuéo. 1535 Coverparrk #5. ci. 6 Like a Pellicane in 
the wilkdernes, and like an Oule in 2 broken wall. 4 
Suaks, Adéa’s, Mou. ti. 6 The clamorous Owle that nightly 
hoots. 1663 Bovin Usef Exp. Nat. Philos... iv. 66 As the 
eyes of owls are to the splendor of the day. 1714 Gav Sheph. 
Week vi. 53 Yor Owles, as Swains observe, detest the Light. 
1826 Disrarii Viv. Grey v. xv, The screech of the waking 
owl. 1887 Ruskin Practertte IL, 363 Whatever wise people 
inay say of them, Tat least myself have found the owl's ery 
always prophetic of mischicfto me, 

b. ah he common British species are the Dari 
Owl (White, Silver, Yellow, Church, Hissing, 
Hobby, Screceh Owl); the Zany Owd (Brown, 
Grey, Beech, Kerny, Hoot, Tooting, Ivy, Wood 
Owl); the Zoxg-eared or Hornet Owl (Long- 
tufted, Mottled-tulted Owl), 


Less common are the Short-cared Owl (Pern, Hawk 
October, Ked, Short-horn, Woodcock Owl, the Zag/e Owl 
(Stock Owl of Orkney), Lstéle Owd (Bare-toei, Little Night 
Owl), Suowy or Great White Owl, ; 

1390 Gowen Conf, IL. 265 Sche caste in.. A part ek of 
the horned Oule. 1g00-20 Duxpar Poenrs xxatii. 74 The 


OWL. 


myttane, and Sanct Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the 
hornit howle. 1611 Corer, Lucheran, a scrich-owle. 1623 
Woororrnk Marrow /r. Tongue 399/2 With Stockes, 
Wood, Wolues, and Scrick-Ooles, 1674 Kav Collect. Words, 
Eng. Birds 83 ‘The common gray or Ivy-Owl, 1678 — 
Willuehby's Ornith. vor Our Church Owl and brown Owl 
. delight in lower and plain countrys. 1770 G. Waitr Sed- 
borne xxix. 81 To Pennant, } have known a dave-house 
infested hy a pair of white owls, which made great havock 
among the young pigeans. 1830 TExNvson Song O7vl 7 
Alone and warming his five wits, The white ow} in the 
belfry sits. 1882 J. Harpy in Jee, Beri. Nat, Club 1X. 
428 The horned, white, and brown owls have here an undis- 
turbed refuge. 1882 A. Hursunn /6//. 504 ‘Phe Long-Kared, 
‘Tawny, and Parn Owls, were permanently resident. 
ce. Oruith. Any bird of the sub-order Sveriges. 

These comprise the families Aluconine (Strigide of 
Sharpe) and Strigine or Strigite (Bubouide of Sharpe), 
typified respectively by the Screech or Barn Owl (/aco 

auouens Fleming, Strix Linn.), and the Tawny or brown 
Owl (S. strtduda Linn.) and including, among 19 genera, 
thase typified by the Hawk Owl (Sirnfa), Snowy Owl 
(Nyctea) which are diurnal in habit, the Horned or Eared 
Owls (Iséo), Eagle Owl (Budo), Cue Owl (Scaps), Little 
Owl (Carine novtua), and American Burrowing Owl 
(Speotyto cunicularfa). ‘Vhe known species are about 200, 

1706 Pittirs s.v., In Virginia there is a sort of Owl as 
big as a Goose, that kills the Poultry in the Night. 1802 
Bixctry Awine Biog. (1813) U. 62 The Great Horned or 
Eagle Ow!.. which is common in many parts of Greece, was 
even considered as a favourite hird of Minerva. 1859 ‘Tex- 
NENT Ceylon V1. vin. vii, 257 Across the grey sky the owl 
flits in pursnit of the night moths. 1869 tr. Pouchet's Uul- 
verse (ed. 11) 219 ‘Vhis species abounds in the Mississippi 
regions, where it shelters itsel€ in subterranean alodes 
several yards in depth... tis called the burrowing-awl (Sér7r 
cunicularia), 1886-5 Stand, Nat, /ist, (1888) TV. 345 The 
great gray owl, Syradune cinereuut, an extremely rare 
winter visitor to the northern United States. 1894 Nrwtox 
Dict. Birds 675 Awang Owls are found hirds which vary: 
in length from 5 inches—as Glaucediiam cobaneuse, .. wach 
smaller thana Skylark—to more than 2 feet. .|.\] characteristic 
of nearly all Owls is the reversible property af their outer 
toes. 1896 Daily News 6 June 8/1 In Valdivia, Dr. Mate 
observed the remarkable earth owl, which digs tong shafts 
in the steppes, and is distingnished for its terrthle scream. 

d. In varions proverbial sayings, 

(Yo carry or seud owls to Athens, after Gro yAain’ 
AOnvace aye (Aristoph. Birds 301), to ‘carry coals to New- 
castle’, to take a commodity where it already abounds; the 
owl being the emblem of Pallas Athene, the patron goddess 
of Athens, and represented on Athenian coins, ete.) 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 299 Bot Oule on Stock and Stock on 
Oule; The more that a man defoule, Men witen wel which 
hath the werse, rg90 Swinpurne 7estaments Pref, | may 
he thonght to powre water into the Sea, to carrie owles to 
Athens, and to trouble the reader with a matter altogether 
needlesse and superfluous. 1602 Suaks. /Zavn We ve 41 
‘They say the Owle was a Bakers daughter. @1611 Braun. 
& Fi. Kour Plays in one, tnduct., Could not you be content 
To be an owl in such an ivy-bush? r6zz Matyxes Aa. 
Law-Merch, 426 There is a Custome that no Officer may 
arrest after Sun set; such therefore as goe abroad but at 
those times, are said to Fly with the Owle, by a common 
Prouerbe. 1738-1869 [see Ivy-susn]. 1764 hh. Watrotr 
Let to Eart of Hertford 15 Feb, The noise, which made 
me as drunk as an owl. 1787 Grose Pron. Gloss. s.v., To 
take owt, vo be offended, to take amiss. 1840 Maxgyar 
Poor Jack xxxvi, The..men will be as drunk as owls. 

2. transf. and fig. Applied to a person in allusion 
to nocturnal habits, to literal or figurative repug- 
nance to light, to appearance of gravity and wisdom 
(often with implication of underlying stupidity), 
etc. Hence =wiseacre, solemn doilard, 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxvii. (1859) 31 Peple, 
whiche the wretchyd horrible owle of helle had drawen ont 
of theyr nest. rg08 Kennnoie /Uyting ww. Dunhar 36 Fan- 
tastik fule,.. Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular, 679 Futee 
Heskins's Parl. 15 The Owles and Battes of our time, 
either can not, or will not see it, 1998 SytvesteR De Bartas 
i. i, Jatposture 377 In heav‘nly things .. more blinde 
then Moals, In county, Owls. 1606 SHans. 7% §& Crit. 
i. 99, 1 bad thee vile Owle, goe learne me the tenure of the 
Proclamation, 1694 Ecnarn /¥antus 172 But without 
flattery, E was a great Owl for not falling in love before 
now. 1847 L. Hust Mex, Women, & BL ii. 32 Te vexes 
one to see so fine a poet make such an owl of himself. 

3. a. A name for the Lump Fish, more fully 


Sea Owl, b. A variety of Ray, the Ow/-Ray. 

i6or Hotsann Péény EE. 428 The Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle, 1862 Coven Brit, Fishes 1, 115 Sandy Kay, Owl, 
Raia circrlaris. Ibid, VN. 183 Sea Owl, the Lumpfish, 
1863 Kixcstry Water Bad, iv, Where the great owl-ray's 
leap and flap, like giant bats, upon the tide. 

4. A fancy variety of the domestic pigeon dis- 
linguished by its owl-like head and prominent 


ruff; also called Oze/-pigeon, 

1725 Brantey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pigeon, There sre..many 
sorts of pigeons, such as.. Petits, Owls, Spots, Trumpeters, 
Shakers, &c. 1765 / reat. Dom. Pigeons 125 Vhe ow! is.. 
s small Pigeon, very little larger than a_jacobine. 1899 
Q. Rev. Oct. 415 Ile crossed a white fantail cock with the 
offspring of an owl and an archangel, 

5. A local name (in South Eng.) of certain moths. 

1853 W. D. Coorer Sussex Gloss. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., 
Owt..@) The tiger-moth...{2) Any small white moth, 

+6. Naine of some game. Ods. 

1653 Unquuarr Matelais 1. xxii. 95 There he played..At 
the billiards, At bob and hit, At ae owle (Fr. az Aplon) 
1660 Howett Levicon xxvii, To play at the Owl, aé/a 
sivetta; ala choudtte, 

7. attrib, and Comb., as owl barn, belfry, flight; 

wvl-eye, -hole, -shooter, -sight, owls head, wing. 
etc.; instrumental, as ow/-frequented, -haunted 
adjs.; parasynthetic and similative, as ow/-dowzy, 
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-eyed, -faced, -headed, -sighted, -winged adjs.; also ! 


owl-like; + owl-blasted a@., bewitched ; owl- 
eatchers, gloves of stout leather; owl-train 
(@7.S.), a train running during the night, 

1603 Harsner /’0f, Jatpost, xxt.137 No doubt bnt mother 
Nobs is the witch, the young girle is ‘awleblasted and pos- 
sessed. 18979 Jevrerts Awsatens Joacher, S pair of *Powl- 
catchers’, gloves of stout white leather. @ 1849 Por /ufewa, 
Vetrarch, staff Yooms (1259! 79 "Ow L-downy nonsense, 1868 

lrowNING Alu s BA V11786 With a wink of the “awleyes 
of you. 16go0 Sie be. Dire Cavwedste (1641) 16 Others of 
your bent who are... towle-cyed in Sunshine, 1893 Cariver 
Past & Pro. xvii, Vatiant Wisdom, .escerted by owl-eyed 
Pedantry. 1542 Unann. rasa, ol Aapl. 300 b, Vo hegette 
suche foule babies & Soule faced doudes. a 1529 SKELTON 
Dk ébany 312 We rau away Ly nyght Jn the ‘owle flyghet 
Lyke a cowarde knyght, 41839 Prien Poems (1865) 11. 3S 
Things hid In “owl-frequented pyramid. ¢1z9gg Vorna in 
Alun. Agric. XXELTL 376 Wool on the cheeks and throat (but 
not tothe degree they term “ow Lheadeu)[sheep). 1898 Bear? 
of Agric. sr ie Nowsr lamany old barns. here are ‘owl. 
holes just under the eaves, formed with ledges specially made 
for ingress and egress. a 1618 SVLVESTER Jatifen's lush 
1063 *Owl-like in a Cloud invelwd. 1844 HE. Rogers Ass, 
Lit. 84 ‘Vhe owblike gravity. of thousands of common 
readers. £630 Pasar 250/1 *Oules heed, Aure. [Li ittre: 
Sure, ele herissce et en ddsardre.] | 1g96 Firz-Gereray $f 
f. Drake ($81) 31 "Oule-sighted eies, that dazled are with 
tight, But see acutelie in the darksome night. 1871 Brows: 
inc d'r, Jodeust, 188 An ontspread providential hand 
Above the “owl'swing aigrette. 1882 Mi Cann Vew Mord 
1go (Farmer) ‘Yhe ‘Third avenne line runs its trains all night. 
.. Phese are the “owLtrains, a 1822 Surecev Deh Doeiry 
Pr. Whs. 1883 Tf. 32 ‘Vhose eternal regions where the Sawt 
winged faculty of calculation dre not soar, 

b, esp. in names of animals, as owl-butterfly, 
a large South American butterfly (Ca/igo carylo- 
chus) with large ocelli, likened to owls’ eyes, on 
the posterior wings; owl-faced bat. the bat 
Chilonyeteris Macleaytt, a native of Cuba and 
Jamaica; owl-faced monkey =07/-moukey; owl- 
fly, an angler’s name for Sta/ia Jufaria; owl- 
gazelle, Swmmering's Gazelle, the native name 
of which is ao/; owl-gnat, a gnat of the tribe 
Noctuiformes, family sychodide; owl-monkey, 
a South American monkey of the genus Ajeé7- 
pithecus; owl-moth, a very large Brazilian moth 
(Erebus strix) resembling an owl in its colouring 
and in the appearance of its hind wings; owl- 
parrot = Kakaro; owl-pigeon: see 4; owl- 
ray: see 3; owl-swallow, a bird of the family 
Podargidw, akin to the night-jars, — ¢. Also owl’s 
crown, a composite plant /%/ago germanica; 
(?erronconsly) Wood Cudweed  Cuaphalium sylea- 
dicrent), 

1884 Stand. Nat. //ist. (1888) HL. 489 C. eurylochus or the 
* *owl-butterfly’.. being common throughout South America. 
1863 Bates Nat. Aiazon Ih. 102 ‘The nocturnal, “owl- 
faced monkey (Nyctipithec us trivirgatus). 1676 Cori0% 
elagler ii. 335 Late at night is taken the *Owtl-fly. 1799 G. 
Situ Ladoratory Vb. 298 The yellowemiller, or owl fly. 1862 
T. W. Larnrts /useets injur. Feget. (ed, 3) v. 338 The "owl. 
moth (£reéus Strix) has wings which, though not so broad, 
expand eleven inches, 1880-1 Libr. Unio, Knowl, (U. 5.) 
XA. 141 *Owl-parrot ..in New Zealand, the kakapo or night- 
parrot. 1890 W. P, ate Affects of Use & Disuse 69 ‘The 
rudimentary kecl of the sternum inthe owl-parrot of New 
Zealand. 1869-73 Cassels Bk. Birds VW. 136 The *Owt 
Swallows (Podargi). 1787 W. Maxsuar. Norfolk Gloss, 
“Owlscrown, .. Ca ale sylvaticum, wood cudweed. 
2880 Britten & Hotranp Pheri, Owl's Crown, flago 
germanica, / 

Owl, v1 [f. Own sd.]  tvtr. To behave, hoot, 
look, or goabont like an awl; to pry about, prowl, 
esp. in the dark, Now chiefly va/. 

1542 Ubatt “ras, ee 248 Ly reason of an oule, 
breakyng his slepe..with hir onghlyng. 1656 Hones $7 
Lessous Wks. 1845 Vb. 278 ts it not therefore. well owled 
of you, to teach the contrary? 1778 Wotcorr (P, Pindar) 
Ef. to Reviewers xxviii, Mousing tor faults or, if you'll have 
ii, owling, 1893 Wilts. Gloss., Owe about, to moon about 
out of doors in the dark. 

+ Owl, 2.2 O%s. [app. a back-formation from 
OwLer, OwLtnc.] fvazs. To smuggle (wool or 
shecp) out of ngland; to carry on the trade of 


an owler. 

1738 Obs. British Wooe Title-p., A Scheme for preventing 
our Wool from being Owled Abroad for the future, if put 
in Practice. 

Owlate, Owld, obs. ff. OwLET, OLD, Woutn. 

Ow'ldom. nonce-wd. The domain of owls. 

18g0 Cartyte Lattersd. Pamph. iii, (1872) 120 Owldom 
shall continue a flourishing empire. 

+ Owldron, var. OLERoN Odés., a coarse fabric. 

tsso-1600 Customs Duties (B, M. Addit. MS. 25097), 
Owldrons, the bolte, containing xxx yards—aiijs. iiijd. 

+ Owlebie. Ods. [ecf. -By suffix 2.] 

1653 1. G. in Bulwer's Anthropomet. Pref, verses ** ij, 
Men were swine and turn'’d to Owlebies. 

+ Ow ler. Oés.exc. //ist, [Goes with OwLtxe : 
app. f. Own sé.: see -RRI 1, 

‘Yo prevent the exportation of wool it was made illegal hy 
Act 14 Chas, I], c 18 § 8 to transport it in the night-time ; 
and it is probable that it was in reference ta the fact that 
the smugglers of wool carried on their work, like owls, under 
cover of night, that the terms ower and ovling arose: cf, 
quot. @ 1700, Some have considered the words to be formed 
on the north, dial. form of zovo/ (‘oo/i, hut from the district 
with which they were specially associated (Kent and Sussex) 

. this is very improbable.) 


\ 


OWLISH. 


One engaged in the illegal exportalion or ‘owling’ 
of wool or sheep from England; also, a vessel so 


employed, an owling-boat. 

1696 barrernt. Ailef Med, (1857) LV. 26 A messenger has 
seived the Owler, wha carried aver the duke af Barwick to 
Krance. a1go0 I. 1. Dict. Cant. Crea, Owlers, Unose who 
privately in die Night carry Wool co the Sea-Ceasts, new 
Rammney-Marsh in KReot, and sume Creeks in Sussex, &e. 
and Ship it off for France against Law. 1gor ‘bY. Brows 
olefovee in Collect. Pocus to Vo Gibhets aml Gallow's your 
Owlers advance, ‘Yhat, that’s che sure way lo Mortifie 
France. 1798 ényg. Garetterr (ed. 2) s.v. Runtncy Marsh, 
“VYhis marshas the place from whence the owlers have fer so 
UNULY ages Exported our wool to France. 1892 Glackiv, 
Mag. July 33 Aileshury crossed the Channel iu ait owler ‘ 
or smuggling vessel. 

Owler, dial. form of Avprr, the tree. 

Owlery (awlori). [f. Ow 5d. + -ERy.} 

1. A place where owls are kept; an abode or 
haunt of owls, 

1817 Sporting Mas. log The Owlery at Arundel Castle. 
Beso Cvgivin Aeadtered. Mapa. iil (S72 as Kogkund..sunk 
now toa dim owlery. 1866 Jer, story Dee Others 
made a dart at the owlery, amd saved some of ity occupants 
(from the fire}. 

2. The quality or characteristic ofan awl; awlish- 
ness. (Ct. domfoolery.) 

1831 Cariytr Sart. Meso iu. tli, Perhaps too of all the 
owloies that ever possessed him [nuin} the most ow lish... 
is that of your actually-esisting Motive: Millwrights. 1865 
— Predho Gt xvii 1872) Vb 33 The multiplied forms at 
stupidity, eupidity and human owlery. 

Owlet (ols), Also 6 oulette, owlate. (dim. 
of Own: see -kT; prob. altered from the earlier 
llownet.] An owl; a young owl or little owl. 

14z Unate Krasut. cipopé. 242 He touke seraye einill 
reste in the nightes, by reason af cn oule.. A Taunceknighe 
. tooke the peines to catche thisoulette. 1567 Mariiu Gs, 
forest agb, Vhere is acertaine Shrickowle or Owlet which 
when she ciieth, she shricketh.  1§8) Puatrxiaw Ace. 
Poesie Wie xine GMA) 242 Vs egles eyes to owlates sight, 
1798 Wornsw, faiot Boy lili, The owlets through the bing 
IMue night Are shouting to cach other still 1832 W. tevin 
whambrea VE. 88 He loved his chiklren too even as an owl 
loves its owlets. 

b. altrié, and Cond. as owlel-haunted adj., 
owled wing; owlet light = OwL-Liiur; owlet- 
moth, an Amelican name for any moth of the 
venus Noctua or family Voctuide. 

8zr Sneuey Apipsyeh. 221 Whose flight Is as a dead 
leaf'sin the owlet light. 1832 Cacevir in Fronde 27/0 1802) 
H, 207 Ignorance eclipses all things with its owlet wings. 
1862 T.W.ERARRIS fusects fay res. ao eda) ve gs Vhe 
injury done to vegetation by the caterpillars of the Noctis, 
or owlet-moths. 1880 Now fist. Stindiugsh. bh vic go les 
owlet-haunted walls, 

Ow'l-glass. Forms: f-7 Ho(w)leglas, 6 
Howliglasse, 7 Owli-, Owlyglasse, Ow! glass. 
Sec also Honiichass. [f Own sf. + Grass 54. 8.) 
The English rendering of Zudenspiege/, the nane 
of a German jester of medieval times, the hero of 
an old German jest-book translated into English 
€1360; a prototype of roguish fools; hence, A 
jester, buffoon. 

c1g60 (//tfe) A merye leste of a Man that was called 
Howleglas: and of many meruaylous Thinges and Testes 
that he dyd in his Lyfe, in Eastlande and in many other 
Places. /éfd. Contents, How Holeglas was made a paryshe 
clarke. 1589 Nasuk Anat, clésurd. 18 These... beeing in 
their private Chantbers the expresse imitation of Howli- 
ghasse. 1601 B. Jaxson Moefaster 110i, What,do you laugh, 
Howleglas!.. you perstemptnaus varlet. 1630 J. ‘Tavtor 
(Water P.) Corfats Counuend, Wks. it. 91/2 ‘Then shall the 
fame which thou hast won on foot, .. Ride on my bese 
Invention like an asse ‘To the amazement of cach Owlli- 
glasse. 1 kK. R. H. Macke> (4itie) The Marvellous 
Adventures of Master ‘Iyll Owlglass. 


Ow'l-head. a. /ocal? Sec quot.) b. focal U.S. 
‘The black-bellied plover, Syuatarola helvetica’ 
(Cent, Dict.) 


1854 Woonwaro Mollusca tt. 222 Internal casts of [the 
fossil bivalve] Producia gigautea are called ‘*owl-heaus* by 
quarrymen in the North of England. 


+ Ow'ling, 74/. sb. Obs, exc. Hist, (Goes with 
OWLER: app. f. Own sé: see -1NG re] The 
practice of smnggling wool (and sheep) out of 
England; the trade of an owler. Also aé7ié., as 


owling boat, (rade. 

1699 Lurtrete Brfef Kei. (1837) EV. 548 The owling trade 
is ina manner supprest hy the diligence of the officers 
appointed for that purpose. ¢1728 Eart oF Aitesnury 
Ment. (1890) 316 That owling boat coming in generally twice 
a week with commodities. 1738 Ods. British Woo: 6 By 
the Owling of Wool into Foreign Countries, we enable 
their own Mamufacturers to make much better and finer 
Stuffs. 1769 Brackstoxe Comm, IV. xii, 154 Owling, so 
called from it’s being usually carried on in the night, which 
is the offence of transporting wool or chins put of this 
kingdom, to the detriment of it’s staple mannufa 1887 
Lecny ing. tn 18th C. VI. xxiii. 236, 

Owlish (awlif', a. [f Own sé. +-1sn1.] Owl- 
like ; resembling an owl, or that of an owl, f 

161 Cota, Caduaitle, 1 companie of Owles; an Owlish 
companie, Aadlelais], 16x 3 Poresias Pilgrimage 2 Whose 
owlish eyes are dazled with the brightnesse of this light. 
1764 Liovy oct Poet. Wks. 1774, 11. 20 But eminence 
offends at once The owlish eye of criticdunce, 1880 Makc. 
Lonsnatr. Sister Dora viii, Her owlish habits of wandering 
at unearthly hours in all weathers, 1895 ZANGWILL Master 
ni. fi. 300 The little man with his most owlish air of wisdom. 


clure, 


OWLISHLY. 


Hence Ow'lishly adv., in an owlish manner; 
Ow’lishness, the quality of being owlish. 

1888 Boston (Mass.) Sranseripft 7 July 5/5 Mt is very 
interesting to see him appearing for once in the guise of the | 
newspaper correspondent, whose ordinary awlishness he so | 
effectively ridicules, 1g01 C. G. Harrer G4 North Read 
IL. go Old gabled houses that ..seem to nod awlishly to 
neighbours just as decrepit across the cobble-stoned path, | 

Ow'lism. soce-wd. [f. Own st, + “asi. An | 
owlish characteristic or practice. | 

1843 Cartyin Last & Pru xvii, Lawyers too were poets, 
were heroes., Their Ow listns, Vulturisms..will disappear by 
and hy, their Heroisms only remaining. 

Owlk’e, obs. Se. form of WEEK. 

Owl-light. Also y owl’s light. [f. Own 54, 
+ Licut sé.) ‘The dim and uneertain light in 
which owls go abroad; twilight, dusk; also (in | 
early nse) the cloud of night, the dark. 

1599 Nasur Leuten Stuffe (x891) 67 Which drove Leander, 
when he durst not deal above-board..to swim to her, nor 
that in the day, but by owl-light. 1630 J. T'avior (Water 
BP) Merry Wherry. Ferry- Voy, Wks. a. 8'2 When sodainly 
‘owiat, Owle-light and the darke, We pluck'd the Voat 
beyond high-water mark. 1675 Corton Scager Scaft 83 He 
has that won't endure the Sun, Lut is by Owl-light to be 
done. 1776 Mas, Dutany Lifes Corr, Ser. VL 213, [must 
finish to-morrow, for E have written thus far by owllight. 
1826 J. R. Best 4 1rs. France 332 We. .arrived at Beane 
caire in time to lead his ladies about both by owls-light and 
lamp-light. 1877 Ste PL Wats in Brighton Wem, (1892) 
199 As lam now writing by owl's light, | must calla halt. 

Jig, 1761 Warncrton Charee to Clergy Diocese Gloucester 
Wks. 1787 V. 592 ‘Vhe Antiquarian, sho delights to solace 
himself in the benighted days of Movkish Ow}light. 

t+ Owl-spiegle, 54. Os. rare. [After Ger. 
Lulenspiegel) = Owi-Giass. lence Owlspiegle 
». ‘nonce-wd.), to make into an owl-spiegle. 

1637 3. Jonson Sad Sérph. ut. i, Thou shouldst have given 
her a madge-owl, and then Thon'dst made a present o’ thy 
self, owl-spicgle | 1830 Scott Poon: Devorgotl m1. i, My 
nether parts Are goblinized and Owlspiegled. 

tOw'ly, 2. Os. [f. Own sd. + -¥, or (in 
oulehe, uv Ly = Owns, 

1586 StONEV oT rcadia v. (1398) 445 Our owly eyes, which 
dimm'd with passions he, And scarce discerne the dawne 
of comming day. 1647 Strange News from Canipania 54 | 
Whilst Treason and Rebellion start aside, And ia each hole 
their Owly faces hide. 1654 Gayton /Veas. Votes 11. ii. 72 
Her face was flat,and very much like an Owles, if not more 
Oulelie [printed Oulebiel 

b. Coms., as ¢ owly-eyed a., having eyes like | 
an owl's, in respect of seeing badly in daylight. 

@1g§86 Sinxey ol rcadfa i, (1622) 303 Their wicked mindes 
bliad to the light of vertue, and owly eyed in the night of 
wickednesse. ¢1630 Deus. of Wawrn. A/yaen on Fairest 
fair, Shadows of shadows, atoms of Thy might, Still owly- 
ey‘d when staring on Thy light. 

tOwlyst, ¢. Ods. (app. of Scandinavian origin ; 
ef, Norw. syst, mod. Icel. #4st, dhis¢ want of | 
desire or appetite, #/yster unwilling, uneager, 
{. #- or d- = une + 4st desire, liking.] — Listless, 
slnggish, slothful, inert. ITence + Owlysthede. 

crqqa lous. Paro. 374/2 Owlyst, desidiasus, seguis, 
/bid., Owlyst man, or womann.., deses. éid., Owlysthede, 
desidia, segnicics. 

Owman, obs. form of Womay. 

+ Owmawt, v. Obs. rare. [cf ON. tandeir 
‘unmight’, faintness, zazegua to swoon. The sb. 
may formerly have been in Eng., whence the vb.] 
éxtr, To swoon, to faint. 

c34g0 Promp, fare. 374/2 Owmawtya, or swownyn .., 
sincopiso. O(w)mawtynge (or swownynge), sincopis. | 

Owwmbre, obs. form of Umpen. 

Owmlys, Owmpere, owmpre, Owmple, 
obs. ff. UwsLrs, Umpire, Wise. 

Own (én), a. Forms: a. 1 agen (-an), @3en; | 
2-3 ajen, ezen, 3 ahen, a3wen (ajein, hajen, 
ahjen, azhen, Orm.-enn ; su/fectedazne, ahne) ; | 
3-5 awen, (4 annen, ane, hawne, 4-5 aghen, 
anghen, awenn(e, anne), 4- vorth. Eng. and 
Sc. awn, (4-6 auin, 4-7 anen, aun, 5 avne, 
auwen, awyn, -e, 5-7 awne, 5-8 awin, 6 
awine); 8- Sc, ain. £8, 2-4 ojen, (3 hojen), 
3-6 (7) owen, (3 howen, owin, 3-4 owun, 3-6 
oune, 4 ouen, owhen, oghne, on, 5 owyn(e, 
6 howyn), 4-7 owne, (5 oughne, oun, oon, 
honne, 6-7 one, 7- own. ¥. 3 age, (se, 

5, 2+4 o3e, 3-6 owe, (3 
howe). €. 5nawen, nowun, noun, 5-7 nowne, | 
6-8 (dial.) nown, 8-9 dia/, nawn, nain. [OF. | 
wegen, dgen = OF ris. égen, eigen, ef, ain, OS, 
éean (MLG, égen, MDu. éghin, eighen, Du. eigen), 
ONG. cigar (MIIG., Ger. eigen), ON. ciginn (Sw, 
Da. eget); adj. use of dgen (agen), Goth. aigan 
:-OTent. *aigaio-, *aigino-, pa. pple. of aigaiz 10 
possess, OF. dgarn, Own v. The primary sense 
was thus ‘possessed, owned’: cf. Goth, aigiz sb. 
‘property’. The Early ME, @3e, besides yielding 
the north. awe, aw, mid]. and south. ozwesz, 
own, was shortened @ 1200 (chiefly in the sonth) 
to 23¢, d3¢ (parallel to the southern pa. pples. in 
whieh -2 was dropped), giving later azwe, owe, 
which last survived to the 16the. Inflected forms 
both of the full and apocopate types, repr. OF. 


wh3e, ahje), 3-5 awe. 
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dgnes, dgenre, dguunt, dgenne, were used in early | Dukedome Ina poore Isle: and all of vs, our selues, When 


MI, and owe as definite form stil] in Chancer; 
owne as a traditional spelling came down to carly 
1;7the. The erroneous division of arin own as my 
nown led also to Afs nown, her now, still occa- 
sional in dialect use, esp. in north, form a7, etc.] 

That is possessed or owned by the person or 
thing indicated by the preceding sb. or pron, ; of 
or belonging to oneself, or itself; proper, peculiar, 
particular, individual. 

1. Used after a possessive case or adj., to em- 
phasize the possessive meaning, (The usual con- 


struction.) 

In Ais, Aer, its, their oven, the pronoun is usnally (but nat 
always) reflexive. 

a, agoo tr. Baeda's fist, wi. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 192 His 
agen sunu Athfrid & Adelwald his brodor sung, se ar him 
thee ha:fde. a 1000 Cadson's Satan 10 Godes azen beara, 
e000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 15 Aihwilce be his azene 
magene, ¢1175 Lanth, Lon, 109 Purh his ahjene ehte. 
a1200 JMorad Ude 161 We sculea alre monne lif iknanwen 
«alse ure ahen. ¢1z00 [ices & LUrtucs g Godes azwene 
name. 1200 Onmix 6899 He wollde 3ifenn all Hiss ajhenn 
sune Ihiss riche. c1a0g Lav. 66 For his awene [¢ 1275 
owene) sanle. /4ff, 253 His ane [¢ 1275 owene] sune seopen 
hine sceat to deabe.  /dfn. 18133 Pin azen. as2g0 Ocul & 
Might, 1284 Thu fallese mid thine ahene Iwenge.  13.. 
Cursor Jf, 462 (Cou) AV sal be at myn anen [G. aun, 2 
awen, 7. owne] weild, /ééd. 1116 Pat murbered sua [h]is ane 
(G. aun, /.awen] ymage. /4éd¢, 1224 Pat caym his aghen 
(CG. aan] broper slogh. /4#d¢. 12371 Efter his aun [G.anaen 
[fx aunen], #. awen, 7. owne] yimage, /dfd, 17288 + 413 
Als i¢ was his anghen wile. ¢1395 Sc. Lee, Safnts xxxvi. 
(Baptista) 336 His hawne bruthir. a 1400 Six Perc, 320 To 
wete his awenne [wille], ¢1400 Destr. Frey 9847 Vhe laike 
is your avne, ¢1440 Vork Jfyst, xxx. 226 He wende pis 
worlde had bene haly his awne. ¢ 14§0 Pal. Rel. § £. Poenuss 
(1866) 105, ] am pe warke of bin aghen hende. 1462 Fin- 
chats Priory (Surtees) 95 With his anwen staff and apon 
his auwen costez. 1486 BA, St, ctdéans Dij b, Looke if the 
hawke can espie it by hir awya corage, 1526 Tinpace 
1 Cor, xi, 21 His awne Supper. 1609 Skene Aeg. A/ay i. 372 
‘The trespassour convict, and condemned to the death, at 
his awin hand. ¢1620 4. Huse Zit. Yongne (1865) 11 Vf 
Robea Hud wer non leving, he wer not able to bau his 
aun bou, or to bon his aun boau. a 1657 J. Uxtrour clas, 
Scot. (1824-5! J). 27 Vhesse are the Lord Chancelers auen 
words to his Maiestie. 1816 Scott O#f Mort. v, f ye be of 
our ain folk, gangna up the pass the night. 

B. 21175 Cott. Alon. 235 Mazie winian forzeten his o3e 
cild, pat hi ne milsi hire barn af hire ojen ianod? —¢ 1200 
rin, Coll. Hont. 173 Here owen sinnes,  /dfd, 189 Mid 
his ojene deade, a xago U'reisun in Cott. fom. 197 Ich am 
.. din owune hine. at Sarntun liv.in EE. E. f?. (1862) 
7 A man sal know is owin frend. 1303 R. Brunner //andé, 
Synne 872 Pe satyrday may here ouné be. ¢131§ Suorewant 
52 Tafonge Per-inne godes azen flesch, 1362 Lancu, 2’. 24. 
A. x.75 Pe wit is his oune, ¢ 1380 Wyeur Sef, Wks. WN. 
328 Ui here owene dom. ¢ 1386 Cuaucerr /‘ars, 7. P 13h 
Who so hateth his owene [2. 77. owen, aughne] soul. 1405 
Kolts of Parlt. VN, 605/2 As hyt were don and accorded 
be our self in our owne propre persone. ¢14ag Sever 
Sag. (I.) 2144 And Jove hyre as hys oven lyfe.  rgs9 
Wirr, Alay, Jack Cade v, The shame our owae, when so 
we shame her. 1603 HI. Perownr in Farr S. 2. Fas. / (1848) 
108 Seal'd by Truthe’s one hand. 1618 Botton Floris iw. 
iv. 296 At that time hee did aobly with his own hand. 1637 
Decree of Star Cham, § 8 Thereon Print and set his and 
their owne name or names. 1764 Gotvsm. 7rav. 30 And 
fiad no spot of all the world my owa. 1885 Lac Tintes 
LXXX. 10/1 The ripe thoughts of such a writer have a 
value all their own. 1895 Sockonan Oct. 23/1 To the reader 
who loves history for its own sake. 1896 M, Finno A¢tila 
1. 104, l saw him dead With my own eyes. 

» € 1208 Lay. 308 Pe fader heo bi-code ; to his azre unneode. 
(bid, 4365 He podte heo ta habben; to his awere hihoue. 
Lbid. 22099 Piram, bu zert min aze preost. ¢1330 Arth. & 
Merl, 2672 Ac to the quen be nought bikaawe That that 
child be thine awe. ¢1qqgo Vork Ayst. x. 240 To se inya 
nawe dere childe. 

6 ¢13375 Oje [see 8). araso Prov. AUfred 85 in O, E. 
Atisc, 106 Eueruyches monnes data to his owere fz. ~. o3e] 
dure churrep, ¢12g0 Neut, Sera. ibid. 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seid, ¢1278 Lav. 8238 And ia to Kent wende; 10 
his owe castle. a 1300 A’. /orn 669, 1 schal me make binowe. 
1340 Ayend. 17 Prede is be dyenles o3e dozter. a 14g0 Cov, 
Adyst. (1841) 28 O tre ] kept for my owe, 1586 Wretstoxr 
Eng. Alirror 69 He was..come thither for. .his owe aad the 
natne of the Genowaines hononr. ¥ 

e. ¢1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Wiii, 1s he comua,..my 
nowun true fere? 3444 in Paston Leté. 1. 50 The matier that 
is cause of your noun comyng hedir. 3g1a IVi// Tho, Fenyns 
(Somerset Ho.), Scribile wt ny nowne hande. a 1652 Brose 
New Acad. 1.i, His nowne aatural brother. 1921 AHERST 
Verve Fil, No.8 (1754) 38 Twenty chose rather to be fondled 
up, aad Call'd mother’s nown boys. 1828Scotr /. AL, Perté 
xxiii, If her nainsell be hammer-man hersell, her aainsell 
may make her aain harness. , 

b. Expressing tenderness or affection; 


tarely in super/. = very own. 

1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T, 269 Heere may ye se, mya 
owene deere brother. ¢ 1430 Lyna. Alin. Poems (Percy) 110 
My nawen hony swett. c1rg3o Reororor May Nit & Sc. 
(1848) 38, I wyibe bolde wyth my nowne darlyng! Cum 
now,a bas, my nowne proper sparlyng! 1598 Suaxs. Jerzy 
IV, ni. 15 By me, thine owne true Kaight, 1691 Suapwet. 
Scowrers 1.1, Some wise lecture from nown daddy. 1855 
Tennvson Maud 1. xviii.74 My own heart's heart and ownest 
own, farewell, 

ce. Phr. Zo be one's own man: to be master 
of oneself; to be independent; to have the fnll 
control or use of one’s facultics. 

31390 Gower Conf. II. 349. 1f I be noght myn oghne man 
Aad dar noght usen that ] can, 1598 B. Jonson Ee. Alan 
in [Tun w. vi, A tall man is never his owa maa till he be 
angry. 3610 Suaks. Temp, Vv. i. 213 Prospero [found] his 


also 


no man washis owae, 1664 Cotton Scarvon. iv, For though 
fall light, whea her own woman, Yet, in this heavy Dump, 
was no Man Could raise her up. 1685 Loven. Gen. Hist. 
Relig. 135 Vheyare wholly their owa Men, haviag ao spiritual 
Exercise in Common for the service of their Neighbour. 39773 
Gotpsm. Stoops fo Cong, v, So, Constance Neville may marry 
whom she pleases, and ‘Tony Lumpkin is his owa man again. 

d. Ow in the predicate sometimes has the force 
of sedf in the subject, as in ‘IT am my own master’ 
=‘T myself (and no other) am my master’; where 
‘my own master’ is not opposed to ‘some one 
clse’s master’, but ‘1’ to ‘some one else’. 

gst in Tytler Ziv. 7 (1839) 11. 44 1f they would keep 
their own counsel, he, for his part, would never confess any 
thing to die for it. a 1631 Donsr Poens (1650) 57 Not that 
1 shall be mine owne officer. 1692 Prior Ode furit. Hor, 
it. ii, 146 Virtue is her own reward, 1767 T. Mawr (¢itle) 
Kvery Man his own Gardener. 1800 Wixowam Sp, ard, 
18 Apr., Gentleraen, who in the game-season,.. become their 
own butchers and poulterers. 1848 tr. Es aes Trav, 
Ceylon & India, Cherishing it into a small fire, we boiled 
our own chocolate, the cook being ill. 

2. Without possessive preceding. Now rare, and 
usually with az or in f/, esp. in reference to re- 
lationship (e.g. av oven brother, as distinguished 
from a half-brother or brother-in-law, or one who 
is only figuratively a brother; ot comsins, first 
cousins). f Overe Ayre: see HOGHENHINE, 

axooo ffynins vii, 66 (Gr.) Pu geadelodest pe ealle ze 
sceafta, and..sealdest alcre gecynde agene wisan, 1000 
Socth, Metr. xx. t4 Pu be unstilla agna gesceafta To binum 
willan wislice astyrest. ¢ 1000 ¢Ex:rric f/out. 1. 112 God... 
forgeaf him agenne cyre. a117§ Cott. Hout. 221 God..let 
ham habba ajenne cire. 1292 URittos 1. xiii, §1 La premere 
Auyt..cum wuconth, le autre auyt geste, et la terce auyt 
onnehyue. 1340 Ayend, 109 Zuo pet he ne hep ne ozene wyt 
ne ojene wy). < 1395 Cursor AM, 18708 (F.) Fra ben walde 
ihesus wip opin dede Conferme his traup til awin sede. 
1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. (1867) 53 Alwaie owne is owne, at 
the recknyngis eend, 1632 Womens Rights 1566 The owne 
pen of so greata lawyer. 1691 Aufobiog. Ctess Warwick 
(Percy Soc.) 2 My: lady Claytone,..grew to make so much 
of me as if she had been an own mother to me. 1690 
S. Sewaut, Diary 21 Nov. (1878) 1,335 Mr. Laurence, Capt, 
Davis’s Son-in-Law, is buried this day; so that Five owa 
Sisters are now Widows. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, Hist. 
vb ili, § 4 This horrid action of eating an own child, 31862 
Merwate Nov, Lip, 1865) V1. xxvii. 248 Octavia was 
own sister to Octavins. 1895 Wuitnev Life Lang. it 14 
He does not see why each should not have an own name. 
1895 Oniver tr. Aeraer's Mat. fist, Plants 11. 406 We may 
naw proceed to discuss..the prepoteacy of foreign pollen 
over own pollea..3 Sawn" pollen. .is applied to such as has 
originated in one of the anthers of the same flower, 

+b. Lhe ows was used, 14th to 17th e., in the 
sense of ‘its own’ (instead of A/s own, tf owt). 

1340 Hameour 7, Conse. 3133 Als it may be with be awen 
body, 1826 “Her. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 268 b, The soule,. 
hath suche aboundaunce of joye, whan it seeth the owae 
saluacion, 1§78 /’s. Ixxvii. in Scot. L’ocms 3614 C. 11.110 AS 
water that fast rianes ouer a tin, Dois nat retarne againe to 
the awin place. 1601 Honsanp Pdiny 11. 71 As for Orach 
there is a wild kiad of it, growing of the owne accord. 1643 
Taare Cone. Gen. i. 4 Vf ye would pronotnce it according 
tu the owa letters. 


3. abso. (mostly with preceding possessive) : 
That whieh is (one’s) own; property, possessions ; 
(one’s) own goods, kinsfolk, friends, or whatever is 
implied by the context. Somewhat arcd, (exe. in 


some phrases). 

(Sometimes erroneously classed as a sbh.; it is really the 
adj., invariable in plural.) 

£950 Lindisf, Gosp. John i, 11 la agan cuom, a 1035 
Cuat's Secular Laws ¢. 24 (Schmidt Agife man pam agen- 
frigean his agen. 12.. Jerald Ode \Egerton MS.) 263 Aad 
of his owen nolde 3inen. a 1300 Cursor Al. 8168 Sir, wel- 
com to pin aun /éé2, 34342, I haf tan flexs emang mine 
aun, And bof iam noght wit pam knaun. 13.. Senya Sag. 
(W.) 1610 ‘To do bi me as bi thin awe. 1340 Ayend, 21 
J]aanne he deb to moche despense, oper of his ozea: ober of 
obre manne. 1467-8 Nolls of Parl, V. 572/1 ¥ purpose to 
lyve uppon my nowane, aad aot to charge ay Subgettes. 
c1sao Atug & Barker 115 in Has. £./.2. 1.9 Tho the 
barker had hes howyn, theyrof he was fayne. 1534 Tinnate 
Fohkn i. 11 He cam amonge his awae and his awne receaved 
him not. 1610 Stans, Wind. 7. v. ili. 123 Tell me (imine 
owne) Where hast thou bin preseru‘d? 1839 Veowetr Ave. 
Brit. Ck. ix. (1847) 92 He gave freely of his owa. 31869 
Trssyson Jloly Gratl 47 The cup..trom which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own, 

b. Of (one's) own (also + of the own): that is 

one’s own; belonging to oneself. (Cf OF 44.) 

33.. Coer de £. 4475 Vike lord his baaer gan upliffte, Of 
kynde armys off hys owen. 1490 Caxton Encydos xxiii, 86 
With alle his At limientes aad other thiages, his of owae. 
1568 GraFTon Chron. 1.84 The Scots..had no money of 
their awne. 1620 JJottanxn Canuten's Brit, (1637) 138 Enuery 
Kingdome..had a speciall name of the owne by it selfe. 
1743 Burketey & Cummins Voy. S.-Seas 102 Two Swords 
of the Captain’s own. 1800 Hetesa Weets West /udian 
1. 302 Acousin of her own, Afod. A great friend ofmy own. 

@. Special phrases. 70 Aodd (++ matnlain) ones 

out: to maintain one’s position or standing against 
opposition or rivalry; not to snffer defeat or dero- 
gation. + Zo ¢e// one his own: Ao tell him the 
plain truth about himself; to give him the reproof 
he deserves (ods.). Oz one’s one (slang or coliog.): 
on one’s own necount, responsibility, resources, ete. 

¢1350 Will, Pal. 3642 His men mizt nouzt_meyntene her 
owne. 1826 /iler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Be nener ougr- 
come in ony mater, but holde thyne owne. 3601 JIOLLAND 
Plisy' 1, 482 There is not a better Reed growing for to make 


OWN. 


shafts, .. it will hold the owne and stand in the weather. 
1679 ffist. Fetzer 17 He gave them a round rattle, and 
spared none of his course Kloquence to tell them their own. 
1721 Amurrst Jerre /i/. No. 1 (1754) 2 The famous satur- 
nalian feasts..at which every scullion and skipkennel had 
liberty to tell his master his own, as the British mobility 
emphatically style it. 1846 Younc Nave, Dict, 151 A vessel 
is said to ‘hold her own’ when she makes no progress, but 
yet does not lose ground. 189g / estue. Gaz. 4 Dec. 3/3 One 
can greet the play ‘on its own’, to borrow a popular phrase. 
1900 Law Notrs Dec. 355/2 Vhe imes..appear to have 
inserted the notice on their own, 

4. Comb, a. with nonns, as ow'n-wi'll, self- 
will; usually afrié., as ow'n-form (see quot.) ; 
own-root, growing from its own root; b. with 
fa. pples., forming adys.,as ow'n-born, born one's 
own, indigenous; own-grown, grown by oneself; 
own-invented, invented by oneself; own-look- 
ing, looking or seeming one’s own, resembling 
oneself; own-named, having one’s own name, 
named after oneself. (All xare or 2o1ce-z5es.) 

1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers 1.1.13 Every. hamlet had its 
*own-born patron saint. x77 Darwin Forms of Fb. iv 24 
The fertilisation..of either form with its *own-fornt pollen 
[may be called] an legitimate union. 359! Syivester J 
#artas 1, iii. 1148 He is warm wrapped in his *owne-grow'n 
Wooll. 1642 J. Eaton Hloney-c. Hree Fustif. 242 Mis “owne- 
invented signe of washing by water of Baptisme. 1647 H. 
More Song ef Soul 1.2 xhi, Th' *own-litter-loving Ape, the 
Worm, and Snail. a 1814 Love, (loner & Interest Ww. iii. 
in Mew Brit, Theatre M1. 283 Vour *awn looking child— 
The very mind and picture of yourself. 161z Dravion 
Moly-old, ii, By this her *own-named town the wand’ring 
Froom had past. 1881 Gard. Chron. XV1.851 When Roses 
are properly budded and properly planted they strike ont 
from the point of union, and me “own-root Roses. 1625 
Be. Mousxtacu Aff. Caesar 68 ‘hus hee fell to transgresse 
through his wicked *ownewill. 1893 J. Punsrorp Loyadly 
to Christ U1. 297 For the crucifying and dying out of every 
vestige of own-will. 

Own (60), 7. Forms: a. 1 dgnian, éhnian, 
3 ahnien, (Or.) ahnenn, (fa. /. ahnede, e3e- 
nede). 8. 3 ohni, (fa. /. ohnede, hopjzenede, 
hopnode (p for p = w), 4 ger. ojninge), 7 owne, 
6-own, [OE. dgnian, f. dtgen Own ait so OIG, 
eiginen (MIIG. eigenen, Ger. efgnen), MDu. 
eechenen, ON. eigna (Sw. egna, Da. egne. 

Used in OE. and early ME, in senses 1 and 2; but after 
this scarcely found till the 17th. The derivatives ozener 
and owning are however found in the interim in sense 2. It 
seems as if the verh itself went out of use before 1300, but 
Was restored from the derivative ewacr, when owe in its 
original sense of ‘ possess’ was becoming obsolescent. Senses 
3-6 are all of the later date] 

+1. frans. To make (a thing) one’s own, appro- 
priate, take possession of; to seize, win, gain; to 
adopt as one’s own. Ods. 

¢888 K. trrep Socth, xiv. § 1 Hu miht bu bon pe agnian 
heora god? cgso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. v. 4 Eadse bidon 3a 
milde fordon 3a agnegad corde. c1200 Orin 5649 Piss 
seollpe all heofiness zrdess land Pe winnenn shall & ahnenn. 
é1205 Lay. gogt Al Logres pat Jond He awjenede [¢ 1275 
hobnode] to his ayere hond.  /é/d. 11864 He anan sone 
Ahnede [¢ 1275 ohnede] him al Rome. 1275 /brd.2483 Gwen- 
doleine hafde pe ouere hond And hobsenede hire al pis lond. 

2. To have or hold as one’s own, have belonging 
to one, be the proprietor of, possess. 

atooo Riddles \xxxviii, 1o Done gleawsto!l brodor min 
agnode, ¢120g Lay. 1932 Nu wes al pis lond iahned a 
Brutus hond. 1340 [see Owner]. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. viii. 3 Not Affricke ownes a Serpent I 
abhorre More then thy Fameand Enuy. 1662 Pevys Diary 
20 May, It is not so well done as when Roxalana was there, 
wha, it is said, is now owned by my Lord of Oxford. 1781 
Cowrer Retirement 579 The estate his sires had owned in 
ancient years. 1858 ios Athan, u.ii. 185 Gardens owned 
by the wealthier residents of the city. 1890 Sfectator 19 July 
77/2 Their [U.S. millionaires'] practice af ‘owning’, that is, 
controlling, both the professional politicians and the press. 

tb. To have as one’s function or business. Oés. 

1681 Suaxs, §Wi#2. 7. 1v. iv. 143, 1 wish. .that you might 
ever do Nothing but that: mnue still, still so: And owne 
no other Function. 1712-14 Porn Rafe Lock 11, 89 Of these 
the chief the care of Nations own, And guard with Arms 
divine the ritish ‘Uhrane. 

3. a. ‘To call (a thing or person) one’s own; to 
acknowledge as one’s own. 

6x0 Suaxs. Tem, v. i 275 Two of these Fellowes, you 
Must know, and owne, this Thing of darkenesse, ] Acknow- 
ledge mine. 1611 — [Vind. 7, uu. ii89 Thy Brat hath been 
Cast out..No Father owning it. 1691 Woop AZh. O.von. II. 
642 Ie hath also published little trivial things..which he 
will notown. 1972 dan. Reg. 249/t At last, the bishops were 
called to appear before the privy-council. ‘They were asked, 
‘if they owned their petition? q 

b. ‘To acknowledge or recognize as an acquaint- 
ance; to give recognition to. Oés. exc. dial. 

1630 Futter Pisgah 1 ix. 192 Our eares and eyes quickly 
own those ‘objects far off, with which formerly they have 
been familiarly acqnainted. 1662 Pepys Dia. 27 Apr, !.. 
met my Lord Chaimberlaine. .who owned ani spoke to me. 
31773 JOuNnson Let. fo Mrs. Thrale or Sept., ] was owned 
at table by one who had seen me at a philosophical lecture. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Awn, to own or acknow- 
ledge, as a friend or acquaintance, that is, to visit, 

te. To claim for one’s own; to lay claim to. Ods. 

8655 Staney Hist. Philos, 1. (1701) 123/2 Menedemus 
‘accuseth bim of owning many Dialognes of Socrates. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 5, 1 move to choose your clerk. 
The person in place may be deserving,..but own your privi- 
lege in choosing. 1712 StEELE Sect, No. 555 ? 3, J might 
bave owned these several Papers with the free feaiteent of 
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these Gentlemen. 1815 C/ron.in Ann, Ree. 51/2 Poth bodies } 
-.were carried to the bone-honse to be owned. 
+d. To attribute (a thing) /o some source. rare. 

1740 tr. De Morhy's hort. Country-Maid (1741) 1.51, 1 
found no Difficulty m owning ta them the Occasion of this 
dangerons IIIness. 

4, To acknowledge as approved or accepted; to 
declare or manifest one’s acceptanee or approval 
of; to conntenance, vindicate. Somewhat aid. 

¢ 1610 Sir j; Metvit AZene. (1683) 55 The too much owning 
of Rixio, a knawn minion of the Pope, would give ground 
afsuspicion, 1649 Matton #ikon. 79’Piracy become a pro- 
ject own'd and authoriz‘d against the Subject. 1758S, Hav. 
warn Serv, Introd. 13 We might hope to tind cur labours 
more owned, 1853 Coxvnrarr Acc. & See. (1855) g2 A 
preacher is said in this [Recordite] phraseology to be ‘owned’ 
[4.e. of God] when he makes many converts. ¢1860 Spurcron 
in Daly News 24 Aug. (1898) 6/2 God has owned me to the 
most degraded and off-cast; let others serve their class ; these 
are mine, and to them IT must keep. , 

5. To acknowledge (something) in its relation 
to oneself; also, more generally, to acknowledye 
(a thing) to be what is claimed, or to be the fact; 
to confess to be valid, true, or actual; to admit. 

(a) with staple off. 

1655 STANLEY //ést. Philos. 1. (1701) 6/2 Which Aristotle 
hath borrowed froin him, not owning the Author. 1662 
STUINGEL, Orig, Saer. in. iv. § 8 Writers and historians, 
which did not own the authority of the Scriptures. 1666 
Peevs Jiary 27 Oct., How high the Catholiques are every: 
where and bold in the owning their religion. agar Lov. 
Gaz, Na. 4795/4 Stoln or strayed,. .a..Mare,. .lately paced, 
but does not freely own it, 1749 FIELDING Tort Fours xv. 
xi, Her Age was ahout thirty, for she owned six and twenty. 
1814 Cary ante, Paradise vin. 134 Nature..na distince 
i ‘Twist one or other household. 1876 J. Parker 
Paract. 1 viii, rng The world has uever caved to awn its 
need of the Son of man. 

(4) with eAf. and compé. 

1665 Bunxvax //oly Citie 90 The Servants of Christ are 
here owned tobe the foundations of this Wall. 1684 Hexnayle. 
Archives 1. 87 [To] yeilde obediens to the Lord Balltemare 
and owne him for theire Proprietor. 1709 Fatler No. 63? § 
‘There are few, very few, that will own themselves ina Min. 
take. 1758S. Havwarp Serm. iv. 114, I readily own myself 
ata loss, 1815 W. H. [revaxn Seribdlromania 236 ‘V6 the 
labours of Lindley Murray the rising generation will own 
itself highly indebted, 1828 Scort #. AZ. Derth xix, Snr. 
prised at last into owning thyself a woman. 

(6) with off, clause (rarely inf), 

1665 Perys ary 31 Oct., She would uot owne that ever 
she did get any of it without book. i718 Lavy M. W. 
Moxtacu Let. fo Cless of Mar 28 Aug, I hape you will 
own IT have made good use of my time. 1745 Kitz. Hey. 
wood female Spect, Now 14 (1748) V1. 70 You will here- 
after own to be guiliy of an injustice you will be ashamed 
of. 1760 C. Jonnston Cérysal (1777) T.30 What the chicf 
commanders..owned to have reserved for each of thentselves, 
1873 Heurs Axim. §& Mast, ©. (1875) 115, 1 own to you that 
I have a great fear of the damage that ridicule might do. 

b. zutr, To confess (/o something). 

1776 Garrick in G. Cofman's Pusth, Lett, (1820) 324 Jewel 
only owns to a treaty, but na bargain yee struck.” 181g 
Vivron 4s. (1832) TH. 39 He owns to having reprinted 
some sheets [etu.]. 1853 Mine Vonce Hetr Redcly fe iv, He 
owns to disliking the Doctor. 1869 J. Martinrau /ss, IL 214 
We own to a feeling of shame and grief, when we find [etc.]. 

ec. fo own up: to make a full admission or 
confession (esp. when challenged or pressed); to 
confess frankly, (#eér, with or withont fo, or with 


06). clause.) collog. 

1880 Teotiore Duke's Children xxxv, If you own up ina 
genial sort of way the House will forgive anything. 1883 
Gitmour Wongols xxiii. 285 1f his two companions in accusa- 
tion would not own up, he would take the responsibility of 
the loss, 1889 M.E. Winnins./adep. Thinker in Faraway 
Melody (1891) $46 Then I asked him, an’ he owned up it 
was so. 3890 Boston (U.S.) Frul. 23 May 1/6 On being 
arrested he owned up to his crime. 

6. spec. +a. frans. To acknowledge as due (/o a 
person). Obs. rare. 

Perh. an error for owe: see Owe v. 2. 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comsr, 43 Ue must take his othe 
to owne him his faith and obcidience. 1699 Bentiry //a?, 
Pref, 6, 1 said enough to make any Person of conmmon 
piste and Ingenuity have own'd me thanks for preventing 
him from doing a very ill Action. 

+b. ‘lo acknowledge as due to oneself, to hold 
as deserved or merited; to merit, deserve. rare. 

a 3643 Lo, Fatxtann, etc. /ufadtibility (1646) 108 Guilt 
enough to owne that severity. 

ec. To acknowledge as having supremacy, an- 
thority, or power over one; to profess, or yield, 
obedience or submission to (a superior, a power, etc.), 

1695 Bracrmore Pr. Arté. 1.55 The Prince of Darkness 
owns the Conquerour, And yields his Empire to a mightier 
Fow’r. ¢1709 Prior First Flymn Callimachus Man 
owns the power of kings; and Kings of Jove. 1814 SHELLEY 
Sununer-cocning Churchy, ti, Silence and twilight... breathe 
their spells. . Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway. 
1870 Biterton f/ymn, ‘The day Shou gavest' v, Till all 
Thy creatures own Thy sway. 1874 Green Short Fitst. 
Mee os Wessex owned his overlordship as it had owned 
that of Oswald. 

Own, owne, obs. forms of Oxe nentera/l adj. 

+Ow-nage. Obs. rare. [f. Own v. + -aGE.] 
The fact of owning, ownership. 

1576 Fieming Panopl. Epis. 148 All my commendations 
and titles of dignitie (if 1 haue, at least, any in ownenge). 
fbid. 108, ! challenge that vnto me by right of ownage, 
which the Atheniens..made ouer with assurance to Codrus. 
3633 T. Avams xf, 2 Peter iii. 10 A general distinction 
of ownages was added by the law of nations. 

Ownce, ownche, obs. forms of Ounce, | 


OWNNESS. 


Ownded, Owndynge, Owndy: sceOrxp-. 

Owndir, obs. form of Unnen. 

« Owned (6nd), soa. [f. Own v. + -ED 1] 

1. Possessed, held as one’s own properly. 

Often in comb., as American , British-, Chinese forcign- 
owned ; employer, governutcnt., privately owned, 

1628 Gaver /'ract. The, (1629) 407 Seated in his owned, 
and earned Throne. 1863 Aé/ dr, Round 18 July 488/1 
Owned horses take cold, throw out splints or curbs. 1899 
Daily News 24 Nov. 3/2 Occupying an employer-awned 
cottage, with no other available house in case the tenant 
for any offence Joses work and home. 

2. Acknowledged. a : 

1674 N. Fairrax adh & Sed. 178 A more owned truth 
than that which this is Lroughe to Mrengthen, 1827 SorTury 
Jett, (1856) IV. 49 Theirs is an owned language. 

Owner (6u'no1).  Forns: a. 4 ojenere, 
5 Ownore, (3 Ownonur, s-6 owener), 5~- owner. 
8. 5 awener, ‘awenner), 5-7 awner, (7 awiner), 
[f. Own v. +-eR 1] One who owns or holds some- 
thing as his own; a proprictor; one who has the 
rightful claim or title to a thing (thongh he may 
not he in possession). 

1340 «lyext. 37 Zuych is be zenne..of ham of religion bet 
ayep oeneres, uor hi behoteb to libbe wy[b]-oute ogninge. 
1387 Vrevisa figden (Rolls) VIL 345 Pinges..begb now 
more i-wisted in glotenye and outrage of honures [7.0 
ouners, owneres, £, possessorum]. 1432 Aod’s of Parit, VV. 
390 The scide Merchauntz. .aweners of the seid Merchaun- 
disez, ¢ 1489 Jempton Corr. $4 Vhe awenners of the same 
cattell, arggn led 7 f/en, I/F 2 $ § Suche persons as 
the same feoffonre or ownour shall depute and AsSIgne. 1552 
Ane. Hamitton Catech. 11884) 24, 1 am thair only awner, 
Jord and maister, 1598 Suans. Mery Wve w. 64 Worthy: 
the Owner, and the Owner it. 1631 Sjuctaghame Sess. Kec, 
in Ritchie Ch. S?. Baldred (1886) 226 ‘Whe awiners of the 
seittis wer not willing heirto. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. 
iv, She now lived uponan estate of which she nolonger was 
the awner, 1844 Wiitrass Acad /'rop. (1877) 17 Noman is 
in law the absolute owner of lands, He can anly hold an 
estate in them, 

b. attrib. and Cond, 

1885 Jail Vews 14 Oct. 6/1 The owner vote must be 
given at municipal elections. 18g /Ai?, 10 Jan. 34 Where 
that which the Board of Agriculture call ‘owner-farming ' is 
cammon, 

Ownerless ‘wnoilts), a. [f. prec. + -LExs.] 
Having no owner, without an owner. 

1806 W. ‘Vaytor in tua, Nev. VV. 227 A maroon gypsey- 
Kike population of ownerless negrocs. 1863 Saf, Rei 
24 June 757/2 Inconveniences arising from ownerless dogs. 
1886 J. Pays //eir of clees VW. xxiii, 89 She will urn ont ia 
be heiress of long-forgotten and ownerle>s millions, 

Ownership (ownaifip). [fas pree. + -sHID.] 
The fact or state of being an owner; legal right ut 
possession ; property, proprietorship, dominion. 

1583 GoLoinc Cainon Dent, xxxix, 233 One that hath but 
onely the laying outof them, and nat the ownership of them, 
1652 NrEbuAM tr. Sedten (title) Of the Dominion, or Owner- 
ship of the Sea, 1832 Austin Zurispr, (1879) 1. xiv, 382 
Ownership or Property may be described accurately enough 
in the following manner: ‘the right to use ar deal with some 
given subject in a manner, or to an extent, which, though it 
is not unlimited, is indefinite, 1863 Fawcrat Jol, Econ, 
u. vi. (1876' r9r There are many advantages associated with 
the ownership of land. afizib. 1880 Vaily News 6 Nov. 
5,6 If allowance for ownership votes were made, the majority 
of voters were with him. 

Ownest, obs. erron. form of Ilosxst a. 

+Ow-nhede, Obs. rare. [f. Own a. + -hede 
“HEAD.] Right of possession ; ownership. 

1483 Cath. cAnigd. 16/1 An Awnhede, Sroprietas. 

Ownhood (@vnhui).  [f. Own a@. + -Hoop; 
rendering Behmen’s efgenheit.] ‘The condition of 
being, or considering oneself, one’s will, ete. as 
one’s own or at one’s own disposal ; also (in quot. 
1856) selfhood. 

1649 J. Elttastonxe] tr. Bedmen's Ep. x. § 4. 111 Who- 
soever will attain to Divine contemplation and feeling 
within himselfe; he must mortify the Antichrist in his soule, 
and depart front all ownehood ofthe will. [So passin.) 1691 
KE, Tavior Behmen's Theos. Philos, 369 What he possesseth 
as annwnhood, 1856 R.A. VauGHan Alystics vi. Vili. (1860) 
11.93 With Behmen, ..redemption is ourdeliverance from the 
restless isolation of Self, or Ownhood, and our return to 
union with God. fééd. 238 The proprium, or ownhood of 
every angel, spirit, or man, is only evil. 1893 J. Putsrorn 
Loyalty to Christ 11. 297 Only through the extinction of 
all ownhood, can yon become channels of the Father's 
universal sympathies. ; 

Owning (Onin), vd/. sd. [-1nc1.] The action 
of the verb Own. (Now rare exe. as gerund.) 

1. Possession, holding of property. 

1340 [see Owner], 158 Hottyrann Treas. Fro Tong, 
Proprieté & appertenance, proprietie or owning. 1607 
Hieron {l’ks, I..194 Although the heire..come to the 
owning and fingering of that which hee hath prepared. 
1657 W. Diturscuas in Sgr 4. Uere's Comm, Pref. Aiv, 
A copy..in the owning and possession of Major General 
Skippon. “ 

2. Acknowledgement, conntenancing, etc. d 
€ 1610 [see Own v. 4). 1654 Cromwett SZ. 12 Sept. in 
Carlyle, Some owning of your call. 1695 Locke Aeas, Chr. 
(R.), The owning, and profession of one God. 1701 Life 
Chas, 7.71 Too great an owning of the Scots. 

Ownness (60'nnés). [f. Own a. + -NESS.] The 
fact or quality of being one’s own or peculiar to 
oneself. p 

1642 R. Harris Serm. Luke xviii.6-8. 32 Gods adversaries 
are some way his owne; and that Ownenesse works Patience. 


3838 Caruyie Aise, (1872) V1. 97 Napoleon... with Sak owne 


OWSELL. 


ness of impulse and insight .. with his originality, 1873 
Mrs. Waitxey Other Girls xviii. (1876) 254, 1 would have 
rooms for them here, that they should feel the own-ness of, 

Owns, ownsce, obs. forms of Ovncr sé. 

Ownself, erroneous writing of own se/f, afler 
hinself, oneself: see SELY. 

1633 Grrano fart, Descr, Somerset (1900) 26 Hated of 
all, and hateful to their kinred and ownselves. 1646 FULLER 
Wounded Conse. (1841) 322 Every man is best judge of his 
ownself, if he be his ownself. 

Owrance, variant lorm of Owrrancr Ods. 

Owre, obs. f. Hour, Ore 2, Our, Une, Your. 

Owre, Owre- (in comb.), obs. and northern 
form of Over, OVER. - 

+ Owreke, var. of AWREAK 7, to avenge. Oss. 

1205 Lay. 4402 Fo o-wreken pe nppon Neline. 

Ows, obs. f. Us. Owse, Owsey, ohs. ff. OuzE, 


Oozya. Owsel ], -ille, -le, -y], obs. ff. OuzEL. 
+Ow'sell, Ofs. rare. [Etymology and sense 
obscure. ] 


1609 J. Menton Strefold Politician v. 73 Neither the 
touch of conscience, nor the sense. .of any religion, ener 
drewe these into that damnable and vntwineable traine and 
owsell of perdition. . 

Owsen, owssen, dial. ff. over, pl. of Ox. 

[Ow-ser, A misprint for ose, Ooze sé.1 2, per- 
petuated in various Dicts. 

[1688 R. Honma ctowonry ttt 3530/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler .. is .. to stir up the Ouse, or Bark and Water.) 1704 
Dict, Rust., Pooler, or Holer; it isan Instrument used about 
Tanners Pits, wherewith they stir up the Ouser [ed. 1726 
Owser], or Bark and Water. 1715 Kersey, Oveser, the Bark 
and Water, in a Tanner's Pit.” 1730-6 in Baitry (folio'. 
1775 Asu, Owser .., the mixture of hark and water in a 
tanpit. 1823 in Crass Sechuol. Dict. IN. etc.) 

Owt, Owt-, Owte- (in comb.) : see Oct, Ovr-. 

Owte, obs. forms of Oucnt. 

Owtake, Owtane: sce OUT-TAKE, -TAKEN, 

Owtas, Owter, Owth, Owtrage (owte- 
rage), Owtray, Owtred, ete.: see Ours, 
OvuTeR, OuTH, OuTRAGE, OtTRAY, OUTRED, ete. 

Owtherquedaunce, erron. f. OUTRECUIDANCE. 

Owtour, owttour, obs. forms of OvT-ovEr. 

Owtouth, obs. Se. form of oxfouth, OuTWITH. 

Owtsept, Owtt, obs. variants of OctcEPT, Our. 

Owul, Owur, Owyn, obs. fl. Awn, Our, Your, 
OVEN, Owyr, obs. f. Hour, Over. 

Owze, obs. form of Ouzr. 

Ox (ks). Forms: 1 oxa, 2-7 oxe, 4, 7- ox, 
‘s hox, 6 oxce’, 7- (worth. and .S¢.) owee, owse. 
7}, t oxan, (cexen, exen), 2- oxen, (3 ocsen, 
oxene, 4-6 -in, -yn, -yne, 5 -one, exin, exon, 6 
oxeson), vor/#. and Sc. 6 oussin, 7- owsen, 
owssen, ousen. 8. 4-6 oxes, (4 -is, 5 -ys. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. oxa wk. masc. = OF ris. ove, 
OS. ohse (MILG., LG. osse, MDu. osse, Du. os), 
OUG, ofsa MUG. ofse, Ger. ochse , ON. axe, 
oxe (Sw., Da. oxe , Goth. authsa:—OTeut. *ohs-a- 
t—pre-Teut. *ukséu- (found also in Welsh yc, 
pl. edgar, Skr. udshds). 

O.+ is the only word in general Eng. use which retains the 
orig. plural x, OF. -ax, of the weak declension. An older 
umlaut pl. even, even occurs in O.Northumb, whence app. 
exvin, exon in asthe. A new pl. ares occurs 14-16th c., but 
has not survived. The genitive sing. ores for a.raa appears 
in Lindisf. Gosp. With the northern owwse, ovssea, ch. Du. 
and Flem. os, ossen.} 

1, The domestic bovine quadruped (sexually dis- 
tinguished as 4/7 and cou’); in common use, applied 
to the male castrated and used for draught purposes, 


or reared to serve as food. 

Often with a word prefixed indicating breed, use, etc., as 
Devon, domestic, draught, Herefordshire ox. 

¢ 82g I esp. Ps. viii. 8 Scep and oxan..and netenu feldes. 
950 Lindisf. ae John ii 14 Bebyegendo exen & scipo. 
ford, Luke Pref. lv, Mid bisseno oxes, 74rd. Ivili, Asales 
odde oxes. @ 1000 Aiddles xxiii, 13 (Gr), Swa hine oxa na 
teah ne esna maegen ne fat hengest. 1016-20 Charter 
of Gedwine in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. 1V. 10 Prittiz oxna and 
twentiz cuna, and tyn hors. a@1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1085 
An oxe ne an cu ne an swin nas belyfon. ¢ 1200 7'r/2. Coll, 
#font, 195 Half hundre 3iokes of ocsen. ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 39/169 Finde 3e mowen bere Oxene and Bolen. a 1300 
Cursor AM. 6743 (Cott.) Oxen [v7 oxin) fiue for an he pai. 
id. 11272 And pe child, Lai in crib tuix ox and ass. 1375 
Barnova Bruce x. 388 ( He] has left all his oxyne out. ¢1400 
Destr. Tray 568 Fro po proude exin, Pat with flamys of 
fyre han so furse hete. c1q20 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 513 For 
yche yok of exon in thi plongh, a14g0 Sir Degrev. 347 
Husbondus..Ie leat hem oxoue and wayne Of his owne 
Store, ¢147§ Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 757/41 ffic ef hec 
és, a hox. 1483 Cath. Anegl. 4g/1 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum, exsyy rst Eng. Bh. Amer. (Arb) Introd. 28/2 
‘Ther bynde they ther oxeson with Arabie gold about ther 
hornes, and ery's, ¢1g20 Axvrew Noble Lyfe 1. xiv. Cj, 
A bull lyueth .xv. yere, and a oxce .xx. yere. 1596 
Datavaece tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.29 margin, Ky Oussin 
and wylde bullis. 1607 Torseur four-f Beasts (1658) 197 
If the bloud be fallen into an Oxens legs, it must be let 
forth. 21653 Gouce Comm, Heb, 1. vii. (2655) 131 An oxes 
eating of the corn. 1667 Mitton /, Z. xt. 647 A herd of 
Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kine. 1671 Sarmon Syn. Afed. 
it, Ixxxi,_7o7_ Mix with it a little Gall of Oxe, 1683 G. 
Meriton Yorks. Dial. 67 (E. D.S. No. 76) Ta see me Owse 
dead at me feet. 1725 ineates Fam, Dict. s.v., A Bull- 
Calf gelt in Time becomes an Ox. 1792 Burns Aly Ain 
Kind Dearie O, Owsen frae the field come down. 1825 

trockeTT WV, C. Gloss, Ousen, Owsen, oxen, 


| 
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dliad ¥.1x, 289 Many a slow-paced ox with curving horns 
They slew. 

B. 1388 Wyeur 1 Atngs i 23 He. .offride oxis [1382 oxen] 
and fatte thingis. — Heclus, xxii.2. 1390 Gower Conf, 11. 63 
In stede of Oxes He let do yoken grete foxes. 1426 Lypc. 
Pe Guil. Piler (E. Vs. T. 3.) 450 Have my pasture ther with 
Rude Oxys. 1542 Bicon otation for Lent F, He should 
restore and gyue hym fyue oxes for an oxe. 

2. Zool. Any beast of the bovine family of rumi- 
nanls, including the domestic European species, the 
‘wild oxen’ preserved in certain parks in Britain, 
the buffaio, bison, gaur, yak, musk-ox, cte. 

With distinctive prefixed word ; American ox, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo; Cafe ox, Bos caffer; Galla ox, the 
sanga of the Galla country ; Grunting ox, the yak; Jdian, 
Brahutin, or Dwarf ox, the Zehu (BH. fidicus); Musk ox, 
a ruminant of arctic America, Ovides moschatus, 

¢1000 -Ecrric Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 118/39 Budalus, 
wilde ona, 1388 Wyeiir Deut, xiv. 5 An hert, a capret, a 
wielde oxe [J'udg. bubalum}, 1607 Torseun Hour Beasts 
(2638) 53 The name es, or an Oxe as we say in English, 
is the most vulgar and ordinary name for Tbugils, Bulls, 
Cows, Buffes, and all great cloven-footed horned beasts. 
i6rr Vie.e Dent, xiv. 5 The Pygarg, and the wilde oxe 
[} vig. orygem], and the chamois. 1744 A. Doses //1d- 
soa's Bay 41 ‘The American Oxen, or Beeves, have a large 
Bunch upon their Backs. 1785 tr. Auffon's Nat. Hist. 
VI. 240 The Zebu,or Dwarf Ox. 1826 Iirackenripce Fraud, 
Hoy. Missouri 175 The hunsp ina large ox, is about a foot 
in length, 1836 Zenny Cyc/ V1. 378/2 The small Hindoo 
ox with a hump on the chine, and the African Cape ox. 
1847 Carpenter Zool, § 26) None..are so remarkable as the 
Zebn or Brahmin Ox. /éfd. § 2717 The Musk-Ox, which 
is an inhabitant of the coldest regions of North America, 
1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. IHist. 1:9 The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India,  /éfd. 203 In the forests 
of Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 
ox..the European hison. 

3. (ransf. An ancient coin bearing a representa- 
tion of an ox; also atirté., as ox-coti, -1anit. 

1607 TorseLt sour / Heasts (1658) 53 The Cryer in every 
publick spectacle made proclamation, that he which deserved 
well, should he rewarded with an Oxe, (meaning a piece of 
mony having that impress upon it), 1892 1. ‘Tavior in 
elcadenry 10 Sept. 220/2 These ox coins to which Pollux 
refers have been identified with certain silver coins with a 
bull's head struck in Euboea /érad., We must therefore 
take the value of the ox in Delos at two silver drachmas. 
féid,, The theory of a universal ox-unit of 130 grains of gold 
is..difficult to reconcile with such evidence as we possess. 


4, fig. ta. Afool; esp.in phr. fo make at ox of 


(any one). Oés. 

1566 Apiincton lfprdcins go He by and by (being made a 
very oxe) lighted a candle. 1g98 Suans. Verey Iv. vy. 126 
fal. ( do begin to perceive that lam made an Asse. Ford. 
], and an Oxe too. 1606 — Tr. & Cr. vei. 65 Hee is 
both Asse and Oxe, 1640 H. Mita Might Search 126 Mt 
last he findes she made an Oxe of him, , 

b. The black ox, misfortune, adversily.; old age: 
in proverb, ¢he black vx has trod on his, etc.) foot. 

1546 J. ILevwoon /'707, (1867) 14 The black oxe had not 
trode on his nor hirfoote. 1581 Muncaster /osttions xxxvi, 
(1887) 139 Till the blacke oxetread vpon his toes, and neede 
make him trie what metile he is made of. 1g91 Lyty Safphe 
iv. li, She was a pretie wench, .. now crowes foote ts on 
her eye, & the black one hath troad on her foote. a1700 
BB. E. Dict, Cant, Crews.v., The black Ox has uot trod 
upon his foot, of one that has not been Pinch'd with Want, 
or been Hard put to it. 1748 Rrewaroson Clarissa (s811) 1. 
344, The coinmon phrase of wild oats, and black oxen, and 
such-like were qualifiers, 1850 1. Hunt cl utobiog, 1. iv. 171 
The ‘black ox’ trod on the fairy Zoot of my light-hearted 
cousin Fan. 

5. attrib. and Comb. (In some of these the pl. 
oxen also occurs.) &. Appositive, in sense Smale’ 
(cf. uuu’ sé,t 9), as ox-calf, ox-stiries attrib., of 
or pertaining to an ox or oxen, bovine, as ox- 
-hlood, -dung, -fair, -flesh, -gut, -hoof, -markel, 
skin, -deam, -track; drawn or worked by an ox 
or oxen, as ox-cart, -convoy, -plough, -sled, 
-lrausporl, wagon, -wain; for the use, equipment, 
housing, ete., of an ox or oxen, as ox-be//, -boose, 
-close, -common, -goad, -lays, -loont, -pasture, -prod, 
rung, -shoc, -whip, -yoke; b. objective and obj. 
genitive, as av-helehering, -driver, -driving, -hunt- 
ing, -loosing, -roasting, -slayer, -whitentng, -wor- 
ship; instrumental, as o.x-drawz (also oxen-drawn), 
-fed adjs.; similative and parasynthetie, as o.v-séz¢ ; 
ox-faced, -horned, jawed, -red, -shaped aijs. 

1707 Curios, éfusb. §& Gard, 350 Feed them with *Ox-Blood, 
1674 Rav N.C. Words 36 An *O-x-b00se: an Ox-stall, or 
Cow-stall. @ 1849 11. Cocenipcr Ass. (1851) 11. 23 The sheep 
and *ox-butchering,at which the Homeric heroes are so expert, 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvin. cxlt}. (MS. Bodh) If 
208/2 The “oxe calfe hatte Vitutus 1523 Frrzuera, f/asd, 
§ 67 It is tyne to gelde his oxen calues in the olde of the 
mone, whan they be .x. or .xx. dayes olde. ¢1830 Glouc. 
Farm Kep.17 in Libr, Usef. Kuowl., ish, WU, Six on- 
calves of the Hereford breed, 1877 M. M. Grant Svit- 
Alaid i, And then emerged ..an *ox-cart. 1546 Ves. 
Chantry Surv, (Surtees, 91) 113. Parkes, parockes, and the 
*oxcloses. 1641 in J. Merrill A/fst, Ansesbury, Mass. (1880) 
19 ‘Fhree hundred acres of upland_inclosed for an *ox 
common. ¢ 1820 5. Rocers /taly, Como 47 Wains “oxen- 
drawn. 1900 Dovie Boer Wari. 9 In their huge ox-drawn 
waggons..they had vehicles and homes and forts all in one, 
1870 Bryant fiad 1. v1. 188 Beating them with an *ox. 
driver’s goad. 1572 Mascaut Plant. § Graff, (1592) 43 Couer 
it with *Oxe dunge. 1483 Cath. Angi. 265/1 An *Oxfayre 
focus vbi boues venduntur, B03 Kain, Kev. MW. 132 
}Animals] which the “ox-fed rustic never molests. 1611 

tate Fudg, iii, 31 Shamgar..which slew .. sixe hundred 


1870 Bryant | men with an *oxe gond [1535 Coverpatr Oxes gaddl. 


| 
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1658 Rowano Moufer's Theat. ins. 1023 They set in the 
utmost void places *Ox-hoofs, Hogs-boofs, or old cast things 
that are hollow. 1850 Mrs, Brownixc Prom. Bound Poems 
1. 166 Hearest thou what the *ox-horned maiden saith? 
1761 dun, Reg. u.3 Their chief employment at first was 
*ox-hunting. 1602 breton Wonders worth Wearing (1879) 
7/2 Thou olde mangy, fiery faced, bottle nosed, horse lipped, 
*Ox Tawed rascall. “agor in K. Steuart Ay ddfan Water iit 
(1901) 73 Item the caldron and *oxen-looms £2, 1837 
Wheetwricut tr. Aristophanes 1.275 Is it *ox-loosing time, 
or later? 1634 Brereton Trav, (Chetham) 61, Tsaw a late 
erected “ox-market. 1483 Cath, Angi. 263/2 An *Oxe 
pasture, dovariin, 1815 ee Sincrair Syst. Hush. Scot. 
371 Old grass certainly feeds large cattle better. In 
Northumberland it is the ox pasture. 1523 Firzuers. //uséd, 
§ 6 In some places, an *oxe-ploughe is better than a horse. 

lough, 1788 A. Viexson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 177 The 

ain..may be made shorter in a two-horse plough, or an 
ox-plough, 1879 E. Arnoip L¢, Asta 10 His slate of “ox. 
red sandal-w: 1817 Copsett Pol. Keg. 8 Feb. 162 
After all the “ox-roasting and temple-building in com. 
memoration of that glorious triumph. 1875 Knicut Dict, 
Mech. s. v., An *ox-shoe consists of a flat piece of iron with 
five or six holes near its outer margin to receive as many 
flat-headed nails, 1872 Browxina hee Ixxvii, Swell out 
your frog the right *ox-size. 1809 A. Henry ?rav. 265 We 
were obliged to wrap ourselves..in *ox-skins, which the 
traders call buffalo-robes. 1483 Cath, Angi. 265/2 An *Oxe 
skier, dvvicida. 1882 Fiske in Harper's Mag. Dec. 122/1 
‘There were the ox-cart for summer and the “ox-sled for 
winter, 1550 Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 59 One 
*one stirke of one yere olde. 1573 FussER //usd. xvii. (1878) 
36 For *oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go. 1895 
Catholic Alag, Aug. 200 It was put into an *ox-waggon, 
1820 H. Maitnrws Diary of fivalid (ed. 2) 18 Abundance 
of *ox-wains. 1831 J. Macquren in Blackw, Vag. Nov. 
72/2 With a good rattan or Mauritius “ox whip. 1650 
Fuirer /sgah ww. vii. 129 Others..conceive *Oxe-w orship 
in Egypt of far greater antiquity. 1573 “Oxyokes [see Ox- 
bow 1). 1688 R. Hoime Armoury ni, 244/t In the Cart- 
Mouse..Oxeyokes, Horse Collars, 

6. Special comb.: ox-antelope,n bovine antelope; 
in the Revised Version (Azra, xxiii. 22) 2 marginal 
reading for ‘ wild ox', rendering Heb. own 7? fa 
(Sunicorn’ in 1611), identified as Bos printigenius; 
oxback, in phr. ov oxvback, silting or riding on 
an ox; ox-ball: sce quot.; ox-beef, the flesh of 
the ox used as food; ox-bile = or-ga//; ox-biter, 
a bird: (2) = ox-pecker, q.v.; (6) U.S. the cow- 
bird, Avolobrus ater or Al. pecoris; ox-bot, the 
larva of the gad-fly, infesting the skin of cattle; 
ox-bot fly, the fly producing this larva; ox-boy, 
a boy who tends oxen; a cowboy; ox-brake: 
see quot.; ox-coin (sce 3 above); + oxen and 
kine (also kye), 1 local name of some sea-fowl, 
as the ruff, A/achetes pugnax, or the dunlin, 7ringa 
alpina; ox-feather (Aumorous). the ‘hom’, as 
the symbol of cuckoldry: cf. du/l's feather (BELL 
itb); ox-feller (joceéar), a butcher; ox-fence, a 
strong fence to confine cattle; sfec. one consisting 
of a hedge with a stout railing on one side, antl 
(often) a ditch on the other; hence ox-feneed 
adj.; ox-fish, a S, American sea-fish; ox-fly, 
ox gad-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, Qstrus bovis; 
ox-foot, (@) the foot of an ox, esp. as used 
to make ox-foot jelly; (4) (see quot. 1730-6); 
ox-gall, the gall of the ox, used for cleansing 
purposes, also in painting and pharmacy ; so ox- 
gall-stone; ox-god, Apis, the sacred bull of the 
Egyptians ; + ox-grass (-g7se), pasturage for an 
ox; ox-heart @., heart-shaped and of unusual 
size; applied esp. toa variety of cherry ; also as 5d. ; 
+ ox-hunger, the disease Bulimy or Dog-hunger; 
oxland = Oxéanc; also, plongh-land; oxman, 
a man who looks after oxen, 2 herdsman; ox- 
money, 2 tax levied on oxen; ox-noble, a variety 
of potato; ox-peecker, the genus Buphaga of 
African birds, feeding on the parasitic larvee that 
infest the hide of cattle (Craig 1848); also called 
beef-ealer; ox-penny = ox-mouey; + ox-pith, the 
marrow of the ox’s bones; ox-rail = ov-fence; 
ox-ray, a fish, the large horned ray, Cepha- 
foptera giorna (Cuvier); ox-rein: see quot.; ox- 
runner, a kind of runner for a sleigh; ox-sole 
(7rish), the whiff, % flat fish; ox-spavin: see 
quot.; ox-stone, a name for jade; ox-vomit, 
corruption of wz. vomica (dial.); ox-warble, (a) 
the tumour or swelling in the back of an ox caused 
bytheox-fly; (4}the gad-fly producing this; oxyard, 
a measure of land (? =o+land). See also OXBANE, 
-BOW, -CHEEK, -EYE, -GANG, -GATE, -HARROW, etc. 

1857 Livixncstone 7¥vav. iv. 75 That ] might be able to 
visit Sebituane on *ox-back, 1851 SteRxBerc Dial. North. 
ampt. (E. D. DD, *O.x-dall, a round, hairy ball often found 
in the stomach of an ox. 1590 Suaks. JWids. .V. it. i. 107 
Bot. ..Your name ! beseech you sir? A/#s. Mustard-seede. 
«Hot, ..That saine cowardly gyant-like *Oxe-beefe hath 
deuoured many a gentleman of your house. 1819 Braxoe 
Alan, Chem. 440*Ox-bile. .this secretion [etc.]. 1826 Hexry 
Elem, Chem, VM. 438 When submitted to heat, ox-bile.. 
deposits a portion of coagulated matter. ~ TE Convent 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 420/1 The red-beaked “ox-biters 
(Buphaga le ay more popularly known as rhinoe 
ceros-birds, 1841 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XXI1. 627 The *Ox- 
bot, Fstres dorl's,..is a cuticular insect, the eggs heing 
deposited’ externally in the skin of cattle. 1862 ‘TF, W. 
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Harris Lnsecis injur, Vegetation vii. (ed. 3) 624 The mag- 
gots..of the Zi strus dovts, or *ox bot-fly, live in large open 
boils. .on the backs of cattle. 1573 Tussur //xsé, 1xiil. (1878) 
143 The *oxboy as ill is as hee, Or worser, if worse may be 
found, 1875 Kxicut Dict. Afech.,*O.x-brake. The ox-brake 
resembles that used for shoeing refractory horses. 1602 
Carew Cornwatl 35 Amongst the first sort, we reckon the.. 
Sea-larkes, *Oxen and Kine, Scapies, Puffins, Pewets. 1623 
Wiuntsourxe New/foundland 8 Vhere are also Godwits, 
Curlewes, and a certaine kinde of fowle that are called Oxen 
and Kine. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 680 The Dunlin..in 
connexion therewith Mr. Ilarting ..reasonably relers Oxen- 
and-kine, by which name some apparently small wildfowl 
were of old times known in the west country. 1615 SWETNAM 
alrraignut, Wort, (1880) p. xxv, She will make thee weare 
an *Oxe feather in thy cap. 1856 R, A. Vaucuan J/ystics 
(1860) I. 281 He stands aloof..when grave doctors shake 
hands with *ox-fellers, 1829 Sporting Afag. XXII}. 372 
Many “ox-fences and two rasping brooks. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE ' 
Brit, Sports ti. iii, § 3. 160 Horses and men make light of 
ox-fences, brooks, or gates in the first frenzy of their charges. 
1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 539 The *ox-fenced pastures of 
Leicestershire. a 1642 Str W. Moxson Naval Tracts vt. 
(704) 534/1 The *Ox-Fish,..esteem'd above all Fishes ;..it 
eats..like Beef. 1601 Hottanxa Péiny U1. 391 The little 
grabs or worms whereof come the *oxe-flies, 1809 W. 
Tavine Anickeré. (1861) 225 Victory, in the likeness of 
a gigantic ox-fly, sat perched upon he cocked hat of the 
gallant Stuyvesant. 1730-36 Baitry (folio), *O.cfet (in 
Horses) is said of a horse when the horn of the hind-feet 
cleaves just in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from 
the coronet to the shoe. 1887 1.R. Lady's Kanche Life 
Montana 2g My next venture was pancakes; and the crown- 
ing success, “ox-foot jelly. 1802 Binatey al zine, Biog. (1813) 
THT. 304 The “ox gad-fly. 1799 G. Smitua.aboratory 1. 98 
Take *ox-gall..and some water; mix together and with it 
rub your gold or silver. 18:6 J. Smitn Panorama Se. § 
Art IL. 766 This ink will easily mark the transparent paper, 
if mixed with a little ox-gall. " 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 
1, 588 *Ox gall-stones consist mainly of cholochrome, cholic 
acid, and choloidic acid, with small portions of cholesterin. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 663 All adored this 
*Oxe-god. 1568 Wills & inv, N.C. (Surtees 1835) 297, | giue 
ynto my seruant Will™ Sparrow an *oxe girse [=grass] 
yerelye in the Millfielde. 1846 J. Baxter Léér. Pract. 
sigric. (ed. 4) 11. 335 *“Ox-heart yellow [tarnip). 1870 Low eu. 
Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 442 And pulled the pulpy ox- 
hearts. 1884 Ror Nat. Ser. Story ix, he moist swtriness 
«finished the ox-heart cherries." 1623 Bincuam enopiion 
79 One, who had experience, told him, that it was a plaine 
*Ove-hunger, and that they would immediatly stand vp, if 
they had any thing ta eat. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. 
97 Danegeld..pat was pre pans of eneriche bouata terra, 
pat is, of eueriche *oxeland. 1603 Owen Pentbrokeshire 
(1892) 135, viij acres make an Oxelande..viij oxelandes make 
a ploweland..x plowlands make a knightes ffee. 1663 in 
SL, Batley //ist, Sk Andover, Mass, (1880) 13 All those 
my two parcells of oxland or ploughing ground on the 
westerly side of ye Shawshin river. ¢1830 Géouc. Farm 
Rep. pain Libr. Usef. Knowl, Husb. V1, Three *ox-men 
to work the oxen, 1616 MWanck. Crt. Leet Rec. (1885) 1. 
333 Paide to Mr. Houlte..*oxe money for his masters pro- 
vision of howsehould, 1822 Hissert Deser, Shetl, Isles 
32t All landholders..pay the ox and sheep money. ..The 
average of scat, wattle, and ox money, is said to be about 8, 
sterling, 1799 A. Youne Agric. Surv. Linc. 143 Kidneys do 
not take from the soil so much as *ox-nobles. 1793 Statist, 
Ace. Scot. VN. 583 The parish also pays to Sit ‘Thomas 
Dundas, the superior, for scatt, wattle, and *ox-penny. 
1822 Hispert Deser. Shetd. [sles (1891) 68 (E.D.D.). 1604 
Marston Malcontent i. ii, Distild *oxe-pith (cf. 1615 J. 
Tavtor Sealer Ep. xxxii, Pith that grows #' the ox’s chine]. 
1844 Aca. Suita Adv, Mr. Ledbury (1856) 1. xx. 155 The 
embankment .. beyond the %ox-rails. 1860-5 Coucn Bri’, 
Fishes, "Ox Ray, horned Ray. 1858 Simmonns 7'racdte 
Dict, *O.c-reinis, narrow strips of prepared hide, about 9 
feet long, extensively used in the Cape colony for halters 
for horses, for passing round the horns, elee to the head, of 
draught oxen, to keep them together. 1835 C. F. Horrsan 
Winter in West 1, 295 Our sleigh [was] a low clumsy 
pine box on a pair of “ox-runners. 1727-41 Cuampers 
Cyclopedia sv, Spavin, *O.x-Spavin, which is a callous 
tumour, at the bottom of the ham, on the inside; hard as a 
bone, and very painful. 1877 F. G. Lee Gloss. Liturg. 
Terms 167 Fade, a mineral of a greenish colour; sometimes 
termed * *ox-stone . 1772 T. Simpson Mermin-Killer 2 Mix 
up a little flour with honey, and a little *ox-vomit till it 
comes toa paste, 1887 Daily News 3 May 3/6 Miss Orme- 
rod has issued another warning on the subject of *ox-warble, 
a pest that is doubly injurious, for the warble ma; ee by 
the holes they leave in the hides, lessen the value of the latter 
tothe tanner. 1897 Went. of Tennyson t. i 1 To Margaret 
bis wife he devises one *ox-yard of land. 


b, In names of plants (in some of whith ox-, 


like ‘horse-’ in similar use, denotes a coarse or ~ 


large species, or means ‘eaten by’ or ‘fit for oxcn’): 
ox-balm, the N. American plant, Col/insonta 
canadensis; also called horse-balm (Miller Plait-2. 
1884); ox-berry, (a) the Black Bryony or 
Lady’s Seal, Zamus communis; (6) the fruit of 
the Wake-Robin, Aria: maculatum; ox-daisy 
= Ox-eye daisy; ox-heal or -heel, Rear’s-foot or 
Fetid Hellebore, //clleborus fatidus; ox-hoot: 
sce quot.; ox-mushroom, a name for very large 
specimens of the common mushroom (Cent. Dict». 
, 1859 Cavern Ball. & ee 168 Rich as the cornelian, with 
its ruby sheen, Is the “ox-berry wreath round the bramble 
seen. 1882 I. Wore. Gloss., Oxberry, the berry of the Arum 
maculatum, The juice is used asa remedy for warts. 1839 
Patologia, “Ox daisy, in botany. ..Chrysanthemum, 1 597 
Gerarve Herbal u. ecclxi. 825 The fourth kinde of Blacke 
Hellebor, called ..in English *Oxeheele, or Setterwoort. 
1776-96 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) V1. 511 Bears. 
foot, Setterwort, Oxheel, Stinking Hellebore. 1846 Linotev 
Veg. Kingd. 550 ‘The leaves of Caulotretus .. and various 
Bauhinias are used in Brazil under the name of Unha de Boy, 
or “Oshoof, as mucilaginous remedies. 


| 
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Ox-, a formative of chemical terms. 

1. = Oxy- from oxygen; as in Ox- or Oxy- 
ACETIC, -ACID ; OXANTHRACENE, OX[ODIC, Cte. 

2. A shortening of Oxat-, as in Oxamic, Ox- 
ALDEHYDE, OXAMIDE, OXANILIC, 

Oxahverite A/ix. : sce OXMAVERITE. 

Oxal-, combining element in chemical terms, 
used in the sense ‘derived from or related to 
oxalic acid’, or ‘ containing the radical oxalyl’. 

|| Oxaleemia (pksalitmia) /’a¢h. (mod.L., f. Gr. 
aipa blood]: sce quol. Oxalamide = OXaMibE. 
O-xalan [-AN 2; cf. alloxan] = OXALURAMIDE. 
Oxalantin [cf. a/lovantin]: sce quot. Oxal- 
e‘thyline, a pvisonous oily liquid of compo- 
sition C,I1,)N.; also, a gencral name for the 
series to which this belongs, as chloroxalethyline 
C,H,CIN, OQOxathy‘dric acid, a former name 
for Saccnaric acid; hence Oxathy‘drate, a salt 
of this acid, a SaccHanatr. O-xalite Jin, = 
Heusponprinr. Also OXALURAMIDE, OXALYL, ete. 


ae Syed, Soe. Lewy, “O.calenia, the presence of onalates 
in the blood; a doubtful condition. 1836-41 Braxoe Chen. 


{ 


| 


fed, 5) 1181 When oxalate of ammonia is distilled. .the liquid | 


which passes over contains a floceulent substance, ..10 which 
M. Damas has given the name of ‘ovalamide. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chent. WV. 248 *O.vadan, syn. with O.ratura- 
utide, Ibid. *Oxalantin, CoH i NiOs..is related to para- 
banie acid in the same manner as alloxantin..to alloxan. 
1881 /did, VILL. 1450 *Oxvalethylines, 1838 T. ‘Ynosusox 
Chem, Org. Bodies 73 Vhe *oxalhydrate of lead which fell 
was collected on a fier and thoroughly washed with water, 
/ééd., The “oxalhydric acitl is a new and peculiar acid. 1866 - 
77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 277 *O.valite, native ferrous 
oxalate, also called //umboldtine 

Oxalate ‘p-ksalet). Chem. [a. F. oxalate (G. de 
Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787, f. OXAL- in oxaligue 
OxaLic + -aTE4.) A salt of oxalic acid. 

1791 Hamittos tr. Berthollel’s Dyeing 1,243 The acidulons 
oxalate of pot-eash may also be employed for this purpose, 
/bid. V¥. 371 Oxalats, 1807 Marcer in PAI. Trans. XCVUL, 
303 The Boe was precipitted by oxalat of ammonia. 186g 
Roscoe £lem. Chem, (1874) xxsiv. 314 Oxalic acid is a 
dibasic salt, and forms two classes of salts, called Normal 
Oxalates, and Acid Oxalates. 

attrib, 1889 Anthony's Photegr. Bull. M1. 297 Yime .. is 
required for the development of a good negative, both with 
the pyro and oxalate developer. 

Hence Oxala‘tic @., relating to oxalates. 

1853 in Dunctison Aled. Lex. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lew, Oxa- 
atic diathesis, the oxalic Diathesis. (See Oxaric c.] 

Oxaldehyde. Chew. (f. Ox- 2+ ALDEHYDE: 
= oxalic aldehyde.) A synonym of GLYoXAL. 

Oxalic (pkse'lik), a. Chem. [ad. F. oxaligne 
\G. de Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. L. OXALis: 
see -1¢.) Of, derived from, or characteristic of 
the Oxalis or Wood Sorrel: sfec, 

a. Oxalic acid; a highly poisonous and in- 
tensely sour acid (C,1F,O, = C,0,2HO), the first 
member of the dibasic serics having the general 
formula C,,1T,,—,O,. 

Tt exists in the form of salts (potassium, sodium, or calcium 
oxalate) in Wood Sorrel and many other plants, and is also 
obtained chemically feom sugar, starch, sawdust, and other 
organic substances; it crystallizes in transparent colourless 
crystals, readily soluble in water or alcohol. 

O.xalie series (of acids): the dibasic acids derived from the 
glycols, which differ from the dactic or monobasic series by 
having an additional atom of oxygen in place of two of 
hydrogen; they include Oxalic, Malonic, Succinic, Pyrotar- 
taric, \dipic, Pimelic, Suberic, Azelaic, Sebacic, 1 assylic, 
and Roccellic acids (Roscoe Elem. Chent, (1874) xxxis). 

17gr Hamuton Serthollet's Dyeing Lot ut. 123 Nitric 
acid ,. forms oxalic acid, with part of the hydrogen and 
charcoal, 1800 tr. Lagranuge's bien TI, 210 Oxalie acid... 
is extracted from sugar by combining the oxygen of the 
nitric acid with one of its constituent principles. 1847 K. 
Turner Elem, Chent.71t Oxalic acid. Discovered by Scheele 
in, 1776, It occurs as a mineral Humboldite combined 
with oxide of iron, 1873 [see Oxatvn]. 1876 Harcey Aas. 
led, (ed. 6) 23 Oxalie Acid derives its name from the wood 
sorrel, .which, like all the genus, abounds in oxalic acid in 
combination with potash. * 

b. Oxalic ether, a name for neutral ethyl oxalate ~ 
(Cgl 1,0, = C,0,-2C,H,-O,) ; also extended to the 
oxalates of the alcohol-radicals in general. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 328 Oxalic ether was 
mixed with sulphuret of potassium. 1866-77 Watrs Dict. 
Chem WV, 268 Owalic Ethers...Ouly those of methyl, ethyl, 
amyl and allyl have,. been yet obtained, 

ce. Oxalre diathesis (Path,), that condition of the 
system in which there is a tendency to formation 
of calcium oxalate in the urinc; also called oxa/atic 
adtathesis, oxalic acid dtathests. 

1843 Sir 1. Watson Lect. Princ, & Pract, Physic \xxvi. 
TE. 548 There is yet another diathesis sufficiently common 
and important to claim your best attention. I mean the 
oxalic: in which there is a tendency to the formation, in 
the kidney, of the oxalate of lime, or mulberry calculus. 


WOxalis (pksilis). Bot. [L. oxatis, oxalid- 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dfadis (Diosce.), f. df-ts sour, acid. 
In mod.F. oxalide.] A large genus of plants (type 
of N.O. Oxadidacex, otherwise reckoncd as a tribe, 
Oxatidew, of Gerantacex), mostly ornamental herbs, 
with delicate five-parted flowers of various colours, 
and leaves usually of three leaflets; the common 
Britlsh species is O. Acetosella, Wood Sorrel, 
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OXANILIDE. 


[1601 Howtanp fing xx. xxi, deciing the Docke,. there 
is a wild kind thetcof, which some call Oxalis in Greeke, ( 
wild Sorrell, or Soure-docke'} 1706 Pnituirs, O.radis, wild 
Sorrel or Wood-Sorrel, an Herb. 1797 Wottastox in PAI. 
Trans LXXXVHL. 399 ‘Phesaccharine acid is known to be a 
natural product of a species of oxalis. , 7856 Ruskin Mod, 
Paint. We. xx, § 5 The exquisite oxalis is preeminently a 
mountaineer, 

Oxalo-, combining element = OxaL-, used before 
consonants; as O-xalo-ni‘trate, a salt of oxalic 
and nitric acid. Oxalovinic (g:ksilo,vainik) acid : 
a synonyin of ¢thylovalie acid, the acid oxalate of 
ethyl C,IT,O, = C11 C,11,)0,)3 hence Oxalo- 
vinate ‘cksalo,voi-nct), a salt of this acid, an ethyl- 
oxalate. 

1873 Watts /oaues' Chent. (ed. 11) 427 A basic toxalo- 
nitrate is obtained hy adding ammonium osalate to the 
oaynitrate. 18381. Fuomson Chem, Org, Medics 172 “Oxato- 
vine acid..was discovered by Mitscherlich. .. It decom- 
poses carboniutes of harytes and lime, forming soluble *oxalo- 
vinates capable oferystallizing, From oxalovinate of barytes 
it is easy to obtain pure oxalovinic acid. 

Oxaluramide ‘pksaliiieramaid). Chem. [See 
OxaALurie and AMIpE.] ‘The amide of oxalaric acid 
(C,U,N,0,), obtained asa white crystalline powder 
by the action of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid on 
alloxan ; also called ovadan, 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. TV. 277. 

tOxaluria ‘pksalitteria.. ah. (mod.b., f. 
OXALe + -tRtA.] | The presence of an excess of 
calcium oxalate in the urine. 

1844 G. Bien Urin. Deposits vii. (heading), Chemical 
pathology of oxalate of lime (oxaluriatl, 1899 Cacyny tr 
Faksch's Clin, Diagn. vii ted. 41358 Wt [ice oaalic acid in 
the urine] is subject to very great increase in certain morbid 
stiutes, and the condition is then called oxaluiia, 

Oxaluric (pksillierik), a. Chen. (ff ONAL 

+ Uric.) In Oxaluric acid: a monobasic acid 
(C,1LQN,0,, which may be regarded as consisting 
of oxalic acid and urea sieves water, oblained as 
a while crystalline powder of a very acid taste. 
Hence Oxalu‘rate, a salt of oxaluric acid. 

1836-41 Breanne Chenz. ied, 5) 1381 Oxalurie acid is formed 
by the union of 2 atoins of water tl pa alene acid. /Afd., 
With excess of ammonia, oaalurate of lime yields a gelati- 
nous precipitate. 1866 Onixe Audue. Chent, 135 These 
dumbbells may consist of oxalurate of calcium, 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex , Ovalnsic acid., he analogue of alloxanic acid, 
being uric acid_in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by one atom of the radical of oxalic acid, 

Oxalyl (ksalil,. Chem. [f. OXat- + -vL.J 
‘Fhe hypothetical radical ’C,O,) of oxalic acid. 

1859 Fowsus Jax. Chet. 348 One molecule of Cy, 
(ethylene) and CiOs (oxalyl. 1873 Rare Pays. Chen. p. 
xsi, Oxalic acid, CoH.O4, is a double molecule of water in 
which half the hydrogen is replaced by oxalyl. 

Oxamic (gkscemik}, @ Chem. [f. Ox- 2 = 
Oxab- + Amc.) In Oxamic acid: a monobasic 
acid. C,H,NO, (= NI, C,0,-011), produced by 
the dehydration of acid oxalate of ammonium, aud 
in other ways; its salts are Oxamates. Oxamdc 
ethev: an ether in which one or other of the 
hydrogen-atoms of oxamie acid is replaced by an 
alcohol-radical ; e.g. e¢Aylie oxamate or Oxame- 
thane, C,II;NO, = NIE-C,020.C.1I55  ethy/- 
oxantic acid, CHNO, = NII-Cygll,-C,0,-OH. 

1838 T. Tiuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 592 Of Oxamethane, 
or Etheroxamide, 1857 Mutter /lenn Chem W1.172 Ehis 
body,. originally termed o.vamethane,,.is now admitted to 
be oxamic ether, or the ether of amidated oxalic acid. 1873 
Racer Phys. Chem. p. xxvi, Yhus we have Oxamic Acid, 
Silver Oxamate, Methy Oxasnate. 

Oxamide (p*ksimaid). Chem. [f. Ox- 2+ 
Amr.) The diamide C,0,-N,11,, representing 
two molecules of ammonia in which two atoms 
of hydrogen are replaced by oxalyl, C,O,; also 
called oxatamide. extended generically to the 
amides which also contain alcohol-radicals, as d+ 
methploxamide, CON He(CH 4) etc. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem, Org Bodies 390 Oxamide. ‘This 
substance, the first of the series of amides, was discovered 
Le Dumas, in the year 1830. 1866-97 Watts Dict. Chen. 
IV. 284 Oxamides containing Alcohol radicles. 1869 Roscor 
lent. Chent. xxxiv. (1871) 367 By heating neutral ammonia 
oxalate, a white powder called Oxamide is left. 

Oxammite (pksimait). sz, [Named 1870, 
from Ox- 2 + AMM(ONIA + -ITE!L] Native oxalate 
of ammonium, found in yellowish-white crystals or 
crystalline grains. ; ; 

1870 Aimer. ruil. Sct. L. 274 Oxalate of Ammonia, which 
Professor Shepard names Oxammite._ 189 Dana s Min 994 
Oxanimite ..[is] found with mascagnite, which it resembles. 


Oxanilic (pksinilik), a Chem. (6 Ox- 2 = 
OxaL- + AxiLic.] In Oxanilic acid (= phenyl- 
oxamic acid): a crystalline substance (C,H,NO,) 
obtained by heating aniline with an excess of 
oxalic acid; ils salts are Oxanilates. So Ox- 
anilamide (= monophenyloxamide’, a snow- 
white tlaky substance (C;H,N,O,) obtained in the 
decomposition of cyaniline by hydrochloric acid; 
Oxa‘nilide (= diphenyloxamide), a substance 
(Cy H,N2O,), crystallizing in white scales, ob- 
tained by heating aniline oxalate, or in the decom- 


position of cyaniline by dilute poe or 
-2 


OXANILINE. 


sulphurie acid; Oxanfline, a base (C,H,;NO) 
obtained by heating amido-salicylie acid, forming 
a white inodorons mass, which dissolves in hot 
water or alcohol, and separates on cooling in 
slightly coloured crystals. 

1857 Mitter Elem. Chen. 111, 241 Oxanilide. 1866-97 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 287 Oxanilamide..Oxanilic acid... 
Oxanilide. .Oxaniline. 

Ox-antelope: see Ox 6. 

Oxanthracene (pksarnprisin). Chenz. Also 
oxy-. [f Ox-1,+ AnTURAcENE.] A neutral snb- 
stance, C,,H,O,, derived from anthracene. 

1862 Mivcer Elen. Chem. 111.670, 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem, (NV. 352 [lt] forms light reddish-yellow crystals of 
oxanthracene, fusible, volatile without decomposition, and 
subliming in long needles. 

Oxarde, obs. form of OXHERD. 

O-x-bane. [f.Ox + Bayesé.1] A plantinjurious 
to cattle; now, applied to the Poisoa-bulb of 
South Afiica, Buphane toxtcaria. , 

161z Cotce., Wort aur daufs, ox-bane; an hearbe whereof 
ifan Ox cut, he dies forthwith of the Squinzie. 1706 Puitus, 


O.r-bane, a sort of Herb. 
Ox-bird, oxbird. [f Ox + Birp 2.] 


1. A name applied to various ritish small wild- 
fowl; esp. the Dunlin (7ringa vartabilis) ; also, 
locally, to the Sanderling (Cadidris arenaria\, 
Ringed Plover C2igtalitis Aiatfenia’. Common 
Sandpiper ( 7ringotdes Ayfoleucus . 

@ 1547 in doused, Ord. (179°) 223 Prices of Foule—-Oxe- 
birds, the doz. 1g91-4 Lascasthr (oy. fo 4. (nidies (1810) 
I}. 590 A certaine kind of foule called oxe birds, which are 
a gray kind of sea-foule, like a snite in colour but not in 
beake. 1699 J. Joxts in Misc. Cur. (1708) 111. 393 Plover, 
Snipes, Ox-hirds, Pipers,..and a hundred other sort of 
Fowl. 180a G, Mosxtacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 144 Ox-bird, 
a name for the Stint. 1813 Cot. Wawker Diary (1893) 1. 
89 Killing..1 jack snipe and 5 ox-birds. 1863 J. R. Wisk 
New Forest 312 Ringed Plover... known..in the neigh. 
hourhood of Christchurch and Lymington, as the ‘ oxbird '. 
1883 —in Hampsh. Gloss., O.x-dird, the common sand-piper. 
1884 Woop in Sanday Mag. May 306/2 The Dunlin,.on 
the Medway Creeks..is known as Ox-bird. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 195 Sanderling (Cafidris arenaria\, also 
called .. Ox bird (Essex; Kent), 1886 R.C. Leste Sea. 
Painter's Logicir The tiny broad-arrow mark of the oxhird. 

2. Applied to a. a species of Weaver-bird, 
Textor alector; b. the African ox-pecker or 
sbiter (Cent. Dret.). 

1883 /.ésé Anim. Zoot. Soc. 246. 
ZVextor atector, Ox-bird. 

Ox-bow, oxbow (¢"ks,bov). [f, Ox + Bow 54.1] 

1, The bow-shaped piece of wood which forms 
a collar for a yoked ox and has ils upper ends 
fastened to the yoke; = Bow 56,1 5, a 

3368-9 Durhant Acc. Kolls (Surtees 575 In hercis et 
Oxbouys emptis..xixed. ob. 1930 Pacscr. 2530/2 Oxebowe 
that gothe ae his necke, collter de beuf. 1573 Tusstr 
f1usé, xvii. 11878) 36 With ox buwes and oxyokes, and other 
things mo, For oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go. 
1669, 1721 {nee Bow 56.) 5) 1876 HW Asiby Gloss., Otece-dniw, 
an ox-collar; the wooden one for the neck when the animal 
ee an . ; 

. C..S. A semicircular bend ina river; hence, 
Also attrid., as o2- 


1896 édid, (ed. 9) 258 


the land included within this. 
bow bend. 

1797 J. A. Gran Pees. St. Vermont 148 In this town 
[Newhury, Vit.J are those extensive intervales known by the 
name of the great Ox-Bow, which form the River assumes 
in its course at this place. 1845 DBarsex & Howe //ist. 
Coté, N. Vork State 201 Oxbow, on the Oxbow of the 
Oswegatchic river. 1858 O. W. Hotmes lat. Break/ct. x, 
The Connecticut..wantons in hoge luxurious oxbows about 
the fair Northampton meadows. 1875 TEMPLE & SukLoon 
Hist. Northfield, Mass. 12 The high plain here trends to 
the west, and turns the course of the Connecticut so that it 
makes an ox-bow bend. 

Ox-boy, -cart, -close, ele. : sce Ox 5, 6. 

O-x-cheek. The cheek of an ox, esp. as an 
article of food. Also aéérid. 

1593 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 44 Ie useth him as 
courteously as a butchers cur would an ox-check when he 
is hungry. 1693 Devorn Juvencl iii, 461 With what Com- 
nanecaelee have you fed, On old Oxecheeks, or He- 
Goats tougher Head? 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 61. 2/2 
Ox-cheek-Women, Costermongers. 1769 Mrs. Karraco Eng. 
flousekpr, (1978) 5 Vo make an Ox Cheek Soup, 

| Oxea (p'ksia). Zoo/, [mod.1..,f. Gr.ogé-s sharp.] 
A needle-shaped sponge spicnle, pointed at both 
ends. Hence O-xeate a., having lhe form of anoxea. 

1886 R, von Lesuenreip in Proc. Zool, Soc. 585. 1887 
Soutas in Lncycé, Brit. XX. 416/1 (Sponges) Vy far 
the commonest form is the oxea, a needle-shaped form 
pointed at beth ends and produced by growth from a centre 
at the same rate in opposite directions along the same axis... 
By the suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate 
spicule or stylus results, /dfd. 416/2 The spicular rays 
often become cylindrical; usually pointed (avate) at the 
ends, they are also frequently rounded off (strougylate). 

Oxen, pl. of Ox. Hence +I-oxned fa. ppk. 
(MEL), furnished with oxen, 

‘ ¢3a05 Lav. 31812 Per cheorl draf his fulze I-oxned swide 
fecire. 

Oxer (g-kso1). Fox-hunting slang. [Sec -ER11.] 
An ox-fence. 

1859 Lawrence Ssvord & Gown vi. 67 A rattling fall over 
an ‘oxer’, 3861 Wavte Metvinre Wht d/ard. 51 The 
fence... was an ‘oxer', about seven feet high, and impervious 
to a bird. 


\ 
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Ox-eye, oxeye (p'ks\2i). Also 5 oxie, oxeghe, | 
6 oxei, Sc. oxee, 6-8 oxey. 

1, The eye pf an ox; an eye like that of an ox, 
a large (human) cye. 

1688 Bovis inal Causes Nat. Uhings, Vitiated Sight 
258 If she had not had that sort of eyes, which..some call 
ox-eyes; for hers were swelled much beyond the size of 
human eyes, 1869 C. Gisson A. Gray viti, His ox eyes 
were rolling more stolidly. 1892 M, Wysman Aly #tirta- 
tionsi, A sallow, undersized Italian, with handsome ox-eyes. 

2. A popular naine of various birds: a. esp. the 
Great Titmouse (/'%rus niafor); also locally, the 
Blue Titmouse (7% cwrudeus) or Blue Ox-eye, and 
Cole Titmouse (2. Britannicus) or Black Ox-eye. 

1944 Turser clivion Gvb, Printum parum, Angli 
nocant the great titmouse or the great oxel. 1849 Comp? 
Scot, vi. 39 Vhe oxee cryit tueit. “1655 Movurer & Benner 
Llealth's improv. (1746) 188 Oxeys or great ‘Vitmice, feed, 
as ordinary Titmice do, upon Caterpillars, Blossoms of Trees, 
Dark-Worms and Flies, 1817 Sporting Mag. 1.142 A bird 
of the oxeye species has this year built its nest in the valve 
of a pump. 

b, Also, locally applied to the Ox-bird or Dunlin, 
7ringa variabilis; the ‘Yree-creeper (also Ox-eye 
Creeper), Certhia famitiaris; the Chiff-chaff, PAy?- 
foscopus rufus; the Willow Warbler, 2. trechilus ; 
in N. Ameriea, to the Blaek-bellied Plover, 
Sguatarola helvetica, and the American Dunlin, 
Pelidua americana, 

1589 River Sid/. Schol., Birdes 1703 An Oxeye, or creeper, 
Certhia, 64g Perf. Descrs Virginia (1837) 17 Ducks... 
Widgeons.. Dottrells.Oxeyes. 1668 Wi.kins Acad Char. 
trove § 4.197 Those other Virds..a litle bigger then a 
Wren called Ox-eye-creeper. 1806 Cot. Hawker Diary 
1893) T. 4 .\ wild duck, ox-eyes, rail, fieldfares. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Vanes Birds 193 Dunlin. Ox bird or Ox 
eye (Essex: Kent), 1886 Ecwortuy I. Somerset Word: 
¢&, O.reeye, only name for both the chiff-chaff and the 
willow warbler, 1896 P. A. Bruce Avon, (Hist. Virginia 1. 
113 There was..the duck in all those varieties so well 
known to modern sportsmen, the canvas-back, the red bead, 
the mallard, the widgeon, the dottrell, the oxeye. 

3. Applied to various plants: a. A species of the 
genus Aupithadmum (N.O. Coutposttws, of which 
the Central European species A. graudifloriu 
and #, cordatum, herbaceous perennials with bright 
yellow radiate flowers, are often cultivated in 
gardens, b. The British wild plants Chrysanthemiune 
segetum, the Cor Marigold or Yellow Ox-eye, 
aud C. Leucanthemum, the White Ox-eye, Ox-cye 
daisy, Dog-daisy, or Moon-daisy 3 sometimes also 
(app. by confusion) applied to species of Aathents 
with yellow or white flowers resembling these. 
ec. Applicd by lyte to sldonts vernalis (NO. 
Kanunculacee), A. The American’ composite 
plant //efiopsis ivvis with large yellow flowers. 
e. The West-Indian composite plants, Creeping 
Ox-cye or West Indian Marigold, IVedelta carnosa, 
and Sea-side Ox-eye, Borrichia arborescens, ( Treas. 
Sot. 1866.) 

QB. a1400-50 Stockh, Mee. WMS. 210 Oxeye: oculus bonis. 
61450 A phita 24/21 Butalmon uel dutadnos, oculus bovis 
idem, anglice oxie jv.r. oxeghe). gsr Vurxer /ferdal 
1. Gv, Buphthalmas or oxey.chath leues lyke fenel and a 
yellowe floure greater then Camomill, lyke vato an cy, 
wherupon it hath the name. ¢ 1988 Spenser | irg. Guat 678 
Oxeye still greene, and bitter Patience, 1597 Grrarpe 
Heréal ww. cexlv, 606 ‘The plant which we haue called 
Buphthalmum, or Oxe cie. 1760 J. Leu futred. Hot. App. 
321 Ox-cye, Buphthabnun, 2 

b. 1625 eae fan's inniz., Ving corn-flag, tulips, 
and Adonis’ flower, Fair oxeye, goldy-locks, aud columbine, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 69/1 A wild Field ae old... 
this is also termed an Oxe-Eye if Yellow, and a Wile aisic 
if White. 1706 Puu.uirs, O.r-cye,,.also an Herb otherwise 
call'd Great Margaret, good for Wounds and the King's 
Evill. 1753 Cuamurrs Cycé, Supp. App., Oxr-cyedaisy, a 
tame sometimes given to the Leucanthemunt of botanical 
writers. 1760 J. Lhe /adrod. Lot, App. 321 Ox-eye of old 
Authors, 4uthenis, a 179g Atkin dven. at Home xvi, One 
of the great ox-eye daisies in the corn. 1846 Sowrrny Sri. 
Bot. (ed. 3), Great White Ox-cye. 1870 Miss Broucntox 


* Red as Rose 1. 204 Her lap full of decapitated oxeyes. 1892 


Syd. Sov. Lex, Ox-eye chamoiaile, Anthemis tinctoria. 

¢. 1978 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxsii. 189 This herbe..is called 
in Latine Buphthalmam and Oculus deuis...This is the 
right Oxe eye described by Dioscorides. 2741 Compl, Fam. 
fYece ut ili. 380 Oriental Ox-eye with red and white Flowers. 

4. Applied to a sparoid fish, Box or Bodps virl- 
garts; also to an elopoid fish, Jfegalops cpprinoides. 

a 1642 Siz W. Monson Vaval Tracts vi. (1704) 534/1 The 
Ox-Eye, is like the Tunney, an excellent Fish; and looks 
like the Eye of an Ox [coast of Brazil}, 

5. Applied to several things likened to the eye 
of an ox, as a. A drinking cup in use at cerlaia 
Oxford colleges; b. Naué. A small glass bull’s 
eye (Smyth Suélor's Word-bh. 1867) 5 e. A small 
concave mnitror made, especially in Nuremberg, of 
glass’ (Cent. Dict. 1890); d. An oval dormer 
window = CE11 DE peur (Knight Dect. Afech. 1875). 

4703 in flearue’s Collect. (O. HS.) 11. 461 Abest Creedus, 
quia bibit Ox-Eyes com Bedelli uxore. [See also Note to 
this.] 21843 Soutnry Conmnpl, BL. 1V. 425 Oxford, Alt 
Souls...Their silver cups at the college are called ox-eyes, 
and an ox-eye of wormwood was a favourite draught there. 
18.. Oxford during Last Cent. 65 At Corpus Christi were 
drinking-cups and glasses, which, from their shape, were 
called ox-eyes, ' 


OXFORD. 


6. Aaut, = Butts rye 10: see quots. 

1998 Puitiirstr. Linschoten (Hakl. Soc.) [1.2404 certayne 
cloude, which in shew seemeth no bigger than a mans fist, 
and therefore by the Portingals it is called Otho do Boy, 
(or Oxe cye). 31705 C. Pursuate Mech. Macrocosm 172 
Those Dreadful Storms on the Coasts of Guinea, which the 
Scamen call the Ox Eye, from their Beginning ; because at 
first it seems no bigger than an Ox's-Eye. 1867 Savtu 
Satlor's Word-bk., Ox-eye, a small clond, or weather-gall, 
seen on the coast of Africa, which presages a severe storin. 

7. Comb, Ox-eye arch, a pointed or Gothie 
arch; ox-eye bean =4Aorse-eye bean: see Honse 
sb, 27 (Simmonds Dict. 7rade 1858); ox-eye 
camomile, daisy (sec 3b); ox-eye tom-tit see 2a), 

3736 Drake Hboracum uw. ii. 532 In the Anglo-Norman 


age, all their arches..were nearer to the Roman taste, than 
the acuter oxey arch. 

Ox-eyed (rks)aid), a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 

1, Having large full eyes like those of an ox. 

1621 Burton A net, Med. m. ii. it. ii, (1676) 290/1 [omer 
useth that Epithite of Ox-eyed, in describing Juno, because 
a round black eye is the heat 1792 Ginuon Afisc. H ks. 
(1814) IT. 476 Your friend is..not quite so great a vixen as 
the ox-eyed Juno. 1856 R. A. Vaucnas Mf ysttcs (1860) 1. 3 
Eyes of hazel,..such for size and lustre as Homer gives to 
oxtyed Juno. 1895 Heston. Gaz. 13 Aug, 7/1 How stclid 
he looks ! How ox-eyed !..] low mildly raminative ! 

2. Of the form of a pointed or Gothic arch. 

3736 Drake Lboracim App. p. xxxiii, The acuter, oxeyed, 
arch coming then into fashion. 


Ox-feather, Ox-foot: see Ox 6. 


Oxford (gksf6id), the name of a University 
town in England [in OE, Oxena-, Oxnaforid ‘ford 
of oxen’, ME. Oxneforid, Oxenford], used attribu- 
tively in numerous expressions ; Oxford chrome, 
ochre, yellow ochre, formerly dug at Shotover, 
near Oxford; Oxford elay (Geol, a deposit of 
stiff blue clay underlying the ‘coral rag’ of the 
Middle Oolite in the midland counties of England, 
and esp. in Oxfordshire; Oxford corners, in 
Printing, ruled border lines enclosing the print of 
a book, cte., crossing and extending beyond each 
other somewhat at the corners; Oxford frame, a 
picture-frame the sides of which cross each other 
and project some distance at the corners; Oxford 
man, a man who has been educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Oxford mixture, a kind of 
woollen cloth of a very dark grey colour; called 
also Oxford grey, pepper-and-salt, thiunder-aul- 
lightning; Oxford Movement (Ch. //ist.), the 
movement for the revival of Catholic doctrine and 
observance ja the Church of England, which began 
at Oxford about 1833; Oxford Oolite (Geo/). 
the middle division of the Oolitie system : 
see OOLITE 2; Oxford School (Ch. Hist), the 
school of thought represented by the Oxford 
Movement ; the body of persons belonging to this; 
Oxford shoe, a style of shoe laced over the 
instep; Oxford Tracts, the ‘Tracis for the 
Times’ issned 1833-41 in advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of the Oxford Movement, whence the moye- 
ment and school are also known as TRACTARIAN. 

1895 Ure’s Dict. Arts (ed. DMN. 465 *O.2/fored chrome, an 
vxide of iron used in oil and water-colour painting. 1837 
Lneyel. Brit, (ed. 7) XV. 203/2 The Coralline Formation... 
Lower group..“Oxford clay. 1865 Pace dlandéh, Geol, 
Oxford clay, the lower member of the Middle Oolite, sv 
valled from its being well developed in Oxfordshire. 1894 
MickLeruwaite Aled. Par. Churches 322 The barbarism, 
called an "Oxford frame. 1g90 Nasne Pusguils Apod. i 
I iij, Vou that are *Oaford men, enquire whether Walpoole 
were not a Puritane? 1890 Giapstonr Sf. at Oxford 
Union 5 Feb, To call a man a characteristically Oxford 
man is, 1 my opinion, to give him the highest compliment 
that can be paid to any humaa being, 1837 Dickens Picheu 
xli, His legs..graced a pair of *Oxford-mixture trousers, 
made toshow the fullsymmetry of those limbs. 1868 Hous. 
Lex B. Godfrey tie 18 lle wore a ome Oxford mixture 
coat, 841 J. anges (éitée) Are the Puseyites sincere? 
A letter most respectfully addressed to_a right reverend 
catholic lord bishop on The *Oxford Movement. 1864 
J. UL. Newnan stfod, iv. 107 But there was another reason 
still. .which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford Movenient. 
a@ 1890 R. F. Littnpary in Chaméers's Eucycl. (1yo1) 1V. 
3589/2 The factor variously known as the Oxford or ‘Tract- 
arian movement, or by its advocates as the ‘Catholic 
Revival’, 1891 Cuuncn O.vford Mer ment 1 Whatis called 
the Oxford or Tractarian movement began. .in a vigorony 
effort for the immediate defence of the Chareh against 
serious dangers, arising from the viclent_and threatening 
temper of the day's of the Reform Dill. 1854 *Oxford ochre 
Isee Ocnet sé. 1). 1895 Ure's Dict, Arts (ed. 7) U1. 430 
A section of the ochre-pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 
where the Oxford ochre is obtained. 1838 Penny Cred. XI. 
138 Oolitic System..5 Portland oolite. 6. *Oxford oolite. 
7. Bath oolite. [xgar Amnenst Terre Fit, No. 46 (1754) 
247, 1 have met them with bob-wigs and new shoes, Oxford- 
cut.) 1847 News Monthly Mag, LAXX. tte 457 High-lows 
(now called *Osford shoes), 1870 Miss Baweman Ao. 
Lynne \, xiii. 213 Patent-leather Oxford shoes. [1902 Hl esta. 
Gas. 27 Aug. 8/1 Theshoes would be low-cut, black calf, laced 
oxfards.}_ 1839 Hook in Liddon, etc. Live Pusey 1. 467 Vet 
it be comes bf contributors to the *Oxford ‘Fracts and their 
friends—or by nny other title by which you would prefer 
to have yourselves called, 1870 ALuone Dict. Ang. Lit. 
17o9/t Dr. Pusey had given great offence to some, and 
equal satisfaction to others, by his connection with the 
Oxford Tracts movement. 


OXFORDIAN. 


Ifence Oxfo'rdian @., pertaining to Oxford; in 
Geol. applied to the lower division of the Middle 


or Oxford Oolite. 

1885 Etnerwcr Stratigraph. Geol. 441 ‘Vhe Middle 
Jurassic rocks comprise two complete and distinct groups— 
1. The Oxfordian; 2. The Corallian. 1. Oxfordian—divisible 
into two sections, @ and 4, the Kellaways Rock and the 
Oxford Clay. : 

Oxfordism (p'ksféidiz’m). [f. prec. + -IsM.] 

1. An Oxford habit or trait; the characteristics, 
habits, or peculiarities of Oxford scholars. 

1830 Cariy te Alisc., Richter (1857) 1V. 128 vote, Burschen- 
ism is not without its meaning more than Oxfordism or 
Cambridgeisin. 1895 Daily News g Jan. 6/3 The word 
“festive is good English, but to work the word very hard 
was, at one time, an ‘ Oxfordism". ; 

+2. Ch. Hist. The principles and practices of the 
Oxford Movement (see Oxrorp), Oss. 

18497 G, B. Cueever laud. Pilger, xxv. 165 Vt was heart 
cheering to hear a Bishop of the Church of England, in the 
midst of the prevalence of Oxfordism..tauke these simple 
themes. 1849 O. Hrownson Ws. VIL. 145 He might, 
perhaps, write a passable essay or article for a magazine 
in favour of Oxfordism. 5 

So tOxfordist C4. //ist., an adherent of the 
Oxford Movement. Oés. 

3836 ArNocp in Stanley ae & Corr, (1844) LW, vill. 67 
This the Romanists and the Oxfordists say is a view 
required to modify and add to that of the Seripture. 

x-gall: see Ox 6. 

Oxgang (pksigen). Obs. exc. /dzst, Chiefly 
northern; also 7-8 cdia/, osken, -in; ox-going. 
{f£ Ox + Gane sé.3 In OE. two words with oxaz 
yen, sing. or oxeva gen. pl.J 

1. The eighth part of the Carucare or plough- 
land varying from Io to 18 acres, or more widely, 
according to the system of tillage, etc. ; a bovate, 

The carucate being the extent of land ploughed by one 
plough, with its team of eight oxen, an eighth of this was 
considered as the share of each ox of the team. Holders of 
less than a carucate united with their neighbours in the use 
of a co-operative plough, to the team of which each furnished 
as many oxen as he held oxgangs: see quot. 1425. (In quot. 
€1375 strangely used to render L. sageruut Jucir.) 

963 in Birch Cartul. Sax. (1887) iL 346 On hillum ovegra 
oxena gang, and on Lundby twegra oxena gang. 972-92 
/bid. 370 An hide huton anes oxan gang, ¢137§ Sc. Lee 
Saints xvii. (Martha) 49 Of ane oxzange hale be space 
lorig. per spatinne sugerts], Pat twa hiundreth fet in lynth 
has And twenty, and in bred alsa Sewyne schore of fute and 
na ma c14qz25 Wyxtoun Croxz. 1. goo Vhwmen, pewere 
Karl, or Knawe That wes of mycht an ox til hawe, He gert 
that man hawe part in pluche;..Swa than begowth, and 
eftyr lang OF fades mesure, ane ox-gang. 14.. .Vewiuade 
in Wr.-Willcker 737/19 //ec bovaga, a noxgang. [¢1473 
Pict, Voe. ibid. 79677 Tee bovata, a hoxgangyn lond.] 1532 
Test. bor, Surtees) V1. 33 An oxgang of land and meadow. 
1sqr (18 July) Acta Monn Couctlia et Scssiones (Register 
Vo, Edin.) XV 1.16 51.b, Because ilk Oxengang |Skene (1609) 
oxengate) is estemyt gierly to wentie shillings in all dewities 
1610 W. Focnincuam adr? of Survey MW, vii. §9 ‘The Oxe- 
gang, or Oxengate..called Sonata terrae containes after the 

riginall repute 13 acres. 1639 in .V. Riding Rec. VV. ret 
According to an auncient rate of 184 an oxgange of lande. 
1703 Tuoresay Act. fo Ray (E. D.D.), An oxgang contains 
to acres in some places; in others sixteen, eighteen, pore 
four; and fifty in some parts of Bradford parish. 1788 W. 
Marsuatt Forksh. Gloss. (E.D.5.), Oskén, an ox-ganzy. 
1891 Atktnson .JJoorland Par. 431 In the year 1272 there 
were fifty-six oxgangs or bovates in villanage in the town- 
ship of Danby, 

2. Asa measure of length: ?a furlong. 

1569 Stocker tr. Déod. Sic. 1. viii, 52 The River of Tygre 
. .comnionly aboue foure oxgangs broade. 

+ O-xgate. Chiefly Sc. Oss. Also 6-7 oxon- 
gate. [f. OX + Gate 54.2, Garr sd.2] A measure 
of land; the same as the OxGanc (for which this 
name appears to have been substituted after 1350). 

1s85 Decree of Scotch Exchequer in i. W. Robertson /fist. 
Fss. (1872) 136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to 
ane oxgait of land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend 
to ane pund land of auld extent. 15.. //arl. IS. 4628 The 
Lords fand that 13 aikers sall be ane oxengate of land. 160g 
Skene [see Oxcane, 1541}. 1628 Coke On Lit, 5 An 
oxgange or oxgate of land ts as much ax an ox can ill. 1672 
Se. dets Chas, [1 (1820) VILL. 1497/1 Thethrettie twooringaite 
of land of old extent... with the tower fortalice maner place.. 
walkemilnes and cornemilnes of the samyn milnelands, 

Ox-going, dial.synonym of Oxcane: see E.D.D. 

O:x-ha:rrow, sd. A large and powerful harrow 
used on clay lands ; originally drawn by oxen. 

1523 Fivzsers. éfnsd. § 15 It is vsed in many countreys, 
the husbandes to haue an oxe harowe, the whiche is made 
of sixe smal peces of timbre, called harowe bulles. 1764 
Museu Rusticum WL, xxi. 89 A pair of ox-harrows, or the 
heaviest of all, in many counties called drags. 2966 /did. 
Vi. 373 Were I to have two ox-harrows,.. I should be 
obliged to have a much stronger team than four stout horses. 
1813 A. Voune Ayric. Hssex 1.147 Very large and powerful 
barrows for their strong Jand, which they ail ox harrows. 

Tlence Ox-harrow v. érass., to harrow with an 
ox-harrow. 

1778 [W. Marsuatt] Minutes Agric. 15 Aug. 1 Ox- 
harrowed A. 2 (a certain field], and gathered it ed into 
five-’bout lands, 


+ Oxha-verite.* Avi. Obs. Also (more cor- 
rectly) oxahverite. [Named 1827 from O.xra- or 
Uxa-hver in Reykjadal, Iceland.} A pale green 
variety of Apophyllite, found in small green 
crystals on silicified wood. 

1827 Brewster in Lain, Phil. Grud, VIL. 113 Oshaverite, 


349 


1829 Nat. Philos. U. Polaris. Light ix. 36(U.K.S.) Some * at ils expence. 


years afterwards he discovgred the remarkable mineral of 


oxhaverite, 1837 Dana A/in. 276 Oxabverite. 1868 /bid, 416 
Oxhaverite. 1896 Crester Dict. Vases Jin, Oxhaverite 


-.an obs. syn. ofapophylite, 
Ox-head (p*ksjhed).  [f. Ox + TlEAn.] 
| 1. The head of an ox, or a representation of one. 

Tn quot. 1595 with allusion to Hoxsine vd. sd. 3 

1595 Snaxs. John u. i. 2g2, | would set an Oxe-head to 
your Lyons hide. 12403 Maunpretn Journ. Yerus. (1721) 
12 The Chests were carved on the outside with Ox-heads, 

2. lransf. A stupid person; a dolt, blockhead ; 
also avérté. or quasi-adj, stupid. 

a 1634 Manston (W. 1864) Dost make a mummer of ine, 
ox-head? 1806 Fessenpen Destocr. 1.93 Could equal oa- 
head celehration In honor of the frantic nation. 

3. dial, = HOGSHEAD. 

1886 Kuwortny WW. Sonterset Word-bk. ».¥., Plase, sir, | 
be come arter th’ cmpty oxhead. 5 

Ovxherd. [f Ox (in OF. in gen. sing. oven 
or gen. pl. ovena)+ HeRp 54.2] A keeper of 
oxen; a cowherd. 

c1000 Eireic Codiog. in Wr.-Wiileker 90 '9 Baduedci, oxan- 
hyrdas, 464. g1/12 O Bubutce, cala oxanhyrde. a 100 
dys. Moc. ibid. 274/28 Audobudeus, oxnahyrde, 1398 TREVISA 
Barth, De 2? Ro xvii. xiv. (MS. Bodl.) UE 253 b/2 An ose 
heerde bette Bubulcns, and is iordeyned bi office to kepe 
oxen. ¢2426 boc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6609/5 éfife drdulcns, 
oxarde. 1875 Jowrtr /lato (ed. 2) 1. 32g The art of the 
oxherd is the art of attending to oxen. . 

O-x-hide, o-xhide. The skin of an ox. 

1470 Wusrvson Jorn Fad. x. (Foe & MW odf) xiii, Phe 
wolf will not forgif the ane ox hide. 1497 .Warad elie. Ffeu. 
F°71 (1896) 229 An Oxe hyde all Redie coryed & ‘Tanned. 
w6q0-1 Avrkeudbr. War-Couun, Min, Bh 1853) 148 Vhat 
the best ox hyde be sold for viij merks, and inferior sorts of 
oxen hydes for v libs, vij merks, 1887 Bowtin bing, . Bacid 
t. 367 They..Bonght such measure of land as an oxhide 
measures. atirib, 1848 Buesiey fdfad 67 He drew 
together the notch of the arrow and the ox-hide string. 

© erroneousty, “A measure of land, as mueh as 
could be encircled by a hide cut into narrow strips’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1835: so in mod. Diets.). 

(Anerror arising from confusion of Hine sé. with Hive?) 

Ox-horn (pks;hgin).  [f. Ox + Hou] 

1. A hom ofan ox. (Sometimes used as a drink- 
ing-vessel.) 

[¢ 1000 LELrRic Saints’ Lives xxxi. 776 Com ve deofol .. 
and hiefde zenne oxan horn on hande,] 1600 Hontasp Péiay 
1, go2 In the deep sea tbey light on certain little trees 
branched and full of boughes, in colour of an Ox hore. 
1626 acon Syfoa $ 549 Hartshorn is of a fat and clammy: 
substance, and it may be, Ox-horn would do the like fyield 
mushrooms). 1868 BrackmorE Loria J. xxii, He took the 
large ox-horn of our quarantine-apple cider. ; 

2. A name of the Black Olive or Olive-bark 
(Bucida Buceras\ of Jamaica, the wood of which 
is not liable to the attacks of insects. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 831/1. 

3. Ox-horn cockiz, a bivalve molluse, the heart- 
cockle, /socardia ror. 

Oxhouse (pksjhaus). Now 4va/. A house for 
the sheltering or stabling of oxen: ef. cow-house. 

14.. You in Wr.-Wiilcker 7297/2 //oc dostare, a nox- 
hows. 1923 Firzuern. Sure, 35 b, Two barnes and an oxe 
house, a hey house anda stable. 1533 Zest, Aur. (Surtees) 
VI. 39 All the haie that is in the oxhouse lathe. 1577 B. 
Goose Heresbach’s Hush, 12 An entrie..to the Oxhouses, 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Owee-house, the stable for the oxen. 

+ Oxi. Ods. Abbreviation of Oxycon. 

1703 Moxon Meck, Exerc. 269 Fig. 3. is described by the 
Oxi in this manner. /4id. 279 The Streight Arch may be 
described (as its vulgarly said) from the O.r/, which being 
but pare of a Word, is taken from the word O.rigeutum, 
signifying a..Vriangle, with three sharp Angles. 1725 W. 
Hatrrenny Sound Building 8 A Gothick Arch, or Oxt 

Oxi, obs, ME, inf. of Ask v. 

Oxi-, carlier spelling of many words, chiefly 
chemical, now spelt Oxy-. 

Oxidability (¢ksidabi-liti). Also oxy-. 
next: sce -ITy.} The quality of being oxidable ; 
oxidizability. 

|) 1803 Curnnvix in PAI Trans. XCHL 297 Ml those of 

easier oxidability than mercury. 1866 R. M. Fercuson 
Electr, (1870) 122 The greater the disparity in oxidability.. 
the greater is its power. 

Oxidable (p‘ksidib’l), @. Chew. Now rare. 
Also oxy-. [a. F. oxtdedle (Lavoisier, 1789), 
now oaydable, {. oxider to OXIDATE: see -ARLE.] 
Capable of being oxidated ; oxidizable. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Klemm, Chem. W179 Table 
of compound oxydahle and acidifiable bases, 1796 Pearson 
tn Pail, Frans. UXXXVI. 435 Perhaps also the tin was 
added to render the copper fess readily oxidable. 1866 
R. M. Fercuson £dvetr. (2870) 122 Silver tee tess oxidable 
than copper. ; 

Oxidant (rksidint). rare. fa. F. oxidant 

) (1806 in Tatz.-Darm., now oxydané), ppl. adj. from 
oxider to OXiDATE.] An oxidating agent ; a sub- 
stance that readily gives off oxygen. 

1884 /lealth Exhib, Catal, 62/2 Antiseptics, disinfectants, 
oxidants, and Pua we 

| Oxidate (eksidett), 2. Chem. Now rare. Also 
oxy-. [f. F. oxéd-er (G. de Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787; oxyder in Dict. Acad. 1835) + -aTE3.] 

1. rans. To cause to unite with oxygen; to con- 
vert into an oxide; = OxivizE 1. A 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier'’s Elem, Chem. . § 14. 221 

, hon and zinc. .decompose the water, and become oxydated 


[f 


OXIDIGERENCE. 


1822 Inisun Se. §& f77 1. 386 The oxyzen 
unites with, and oaydates the wire, 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. LV. 302 It [ozone] oxidates black sntphide of lead 
into white sulphate of lead. 1882 Nature XXVIL 252/2 
Make the red lead to be hydrogenated much smaller in 
amount than that to be oxidated. 

2. intr, Vo unite with oxygen; to become con- 
verted into an oxide: = Oxipize 2. 

1807 Davy in Par, Vans, XCVILL 44 The basis of potash 
«,oxidates in carbonic acid and decomposes it. 1825 J. 
Nicuotsos Oferat. Mechanic 352 The roleaus of wire,.. 
being still red, wonld oxyditte quite as much as if they had 
been heated in the midst of the flames without the lest 
precaution, 18799 G. Prescoir Sp. Zelephom 115 The 
harder metals which do rot oxidate readily, being preferred, 

Ilence O'xidated ff/. a. (in quot. 1855 Azenor- 
ously for ‘rusty’); O'xidating z4/. sé. and Api. a. 

1791 Haamaon tr Merthodlet's Dyeing 1. 27 uote, Vhe 
oaydated (calcined) part of the surface of the tin, 1993 
Repoors Cadendus 236 Wt is to this oxygene .. that the 
effect produced by oxidated merenry is owing. 1800 Jed. 
Frué, Weree ‘The oxydating wire, namely, from the zine 
side, was the lowest inthe tube, 1855 O. W. Hones Peers 
198 Where conversition runs ‘Throuzh mouldy toasts to 
osydated puns. ¢ 1865 Wrioe in Crre Sc. b. 306/2 The use 
of the osidating flane may... be ued un metas, 

Oxidation pksidefon). Chem. Also oxy-. 
[a. FL exddietion (CG. de Morvean and Lavoisicr, 
1787; oxydadzon in Dict. Acad, 1835), n. of action 
from oxider: sec prec.) The action or process of 
oxidating; combination with oxygen; conversion 
into an oxide or oxygen-compound. 

1791 Hatton Aerthotlet's Dyeing teicto The regular 
succession of colours in iron, according to its degree of oxy- 
Wation (calcination). 1816 J. Savin Panorama Sc & ie 
UL. 301 Oxidation, or oxygenation, or oxidivement, the cont 
bination of any other body with oxygen. 1862 Dawa Jan. 
Geol. § 32. 51 The processes of oaydation and deoxydation 
«give a degree of activity even to the world of rocks, 1871 
Koscon Alem. Chen. 13 In this act of combination, which 
is termed oxidation, heat is alwiys, and light is frequently 
given off? 1885 Goopate //ypstol, Bot. (1802 355 ‘Fhe re- 
ception of oxygen, the oxidation of the oaidivable matters. 
cte...ctre collectively called respiration. — at/e76. 1839 Urn 
Dict etrts 1162 (Lle] scrapes its enure surface clean and 
free from oxidation-scale or fire-strain. 

b. In estended uses see quot, 

1892 Moxtry & Meir Watts’ Piet. Chens VW. 657 The 
term arifation has been widened until at present it is 
applied to all chemical changes which result in as addition 
of a negative radicle, simple or compound, to elements or 
compounds, or a decrease in the rekutive quantity of the 
positive radicle of a compound, whether this is or is not 
accompanied hy substittion of «negative radicle..¢. 2. the 
following change: 4Fe #°30.2 = 2Fe,0>. 

Oxidative (¢ ksideitiv’, a, [fas Oxipate 2 
+-1VE.) Having the property ol oxidizing. 

1878 Koster Ags. ii. § 5. 286 Vhe blood itself removed 
from the body has practically no osidative power at all over 
substances which are undoubtedly oxidized in the body. 
1898 <1 dibutt's Syst. Wed. V.398 Carbonic anhydride is only 
one of the several products of the oxidative metabolism. 

Oxidator ‘p'ksideitoz). Also oxy-. [Agent-n. 
from OXIDATE 2, : see -OR 2c.) a. Something that 
oxidates ; an oxidizing agent. b. An apparatus for 
directing a stream of oxygen intothe flame of alamp. 

@ 1864 Gesner Coad, Petrol, ete. (1865) 167 be is supposed 
that hot air isa better oxidator than cold. ¢ 1865 Lurarsy 
in Cire. Se. 1, 110/1 Common Lamp, with Osydator, 

Oxide (e"ksaid. p*ksid), st. Chem. Also oxid 
(now chiefly €°..5.), oxyde, oxyd. (a. F. oxide 
(1787), now oxyde, f. ov gene + -tde, afterthcending 
of acide: ef. Sp. oxtdo, Py, oxydlo, It. osstdo. 

Cf. 1787, G. de Morveau & Lavoisier Voureuct, Chimigue 
56 ‘ Nous avons forme le mot aride, qui d'une part rappelle la 
substance avec laquelle le metal est uni, qui d'autre part 
annonce sulfisanmment que cette combinaison de loxigé 
ne doit pas étre cuonfondue avec la combinaison acide, 
quoiqu’elle s‘en rapproche 4 plusieurs dgards.” ‘Vhis anti- 
thesis of acéde and exide was no doubt the reason why 
some early writers in Eng. used a@réd (like acéa), a spelling 
now favoured by American use. O.ryde and erya' represent 
a feeling for closer written conformity to orygea.] 

A compound of oxygen with another clement, or 
with an organic radical. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavotsier's Aleut Chee. 1.187 Red oxyd 
of mercury..the oxyds of silver. 1793 Beovors Caleudus 
236 The oxid of mercury, in passing through the man 
body, parts with its Oxygene. 1795 Pearson in PAL Trans. 
LX) Ry. 331 Wootz, from the surface of which oxide, and 
any other extraneous matter, had been carefully rubbed off. 
1799 Vea. Froud. 1. 61 Substances, such as the oxydes of 
niereury, zinc, &e. 1800 Husry Apt, Chew, (1808) 67 Every 
substance, capable of union with oxyen, affords, by con. 
bustion, either an oxide or an acid, 1864-72 Warts Diet. 
Chen. UL 508 Simple ethers..are the oxides of the aleohol- 
radicles, 1878 A, H. Grren Coad ii. 65 The red colour of 
the rocks..is caused by every grain being coated by a thin 
skin of ferric oxide, 1879 Dasa Méan, Geol. (ed. 3) 50 ‘Vhe 
oxyd of the metal calcium is contmon quicklime. 1890 Cesé. 
Dict, Ovid, o.vide. . ae 

So + Oxide wv. [ad. F. oxider ((metaux oxidés’, 
Nomencl, Chim. 1787), now oxyder] = OXipIze, 

1798 Nicholson's Frnl. Jan, 458 ‘Vhe iron does not form 
ink with the gallic acid, but in proportion as it is oxided. 
1806 Med, Frai. XV. 274 Some of the mercury is, by the 
action of the air,. lexan a 

+ Oxidi-gerence. Ols. rare. [f. as if from 
*oxidigerent, {. OXIDE + L. gerens, gerent-em, bear- 
ing, carrying.) Surface oxidization, rusting. 

1831 Sternensos in J. Holland Manuf Mfeta/ 1.153 On no 
malleable iron railway has oxidegerence or rusting taken 
place to any important extent. 


OXIDIMETRY. 


Oxidi-metry. [f. Oxmpe+-merry.] Measure- | 
ment or estimation of the amount of oxide formed. 


1896 Jucvention 25 Jan. 50/1 It represents a special branch 
of oxidimetry. S 

Oxidizable (p'ksidaizab’l), a. Chem. Also 
oxy-. [f. OxmpizE v. + -aBLe.] Capable of being 
oxidized ; capable of combining with oxygen so as 
to form an oxide or oxygen-compound. 

3802 Cuenevix in 2Ai/ rans. XCVL. 336 The easily oxi- 
dizable metals cannot be employed. 1869 Putrsox tr. Gui/. 
femin's The Sun (1870) 44 The chlorides, hromides, and 
iodides of metals not easily oxydisable. 1885 [see Ox1paTION). 

Ience O:xidizabi lity. 

1876 tr. MH aguer's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 301 Thuse pecnliari- 
Hes by which it is distinguished from other fats, e. g. easier 
rag atte 1884 Athenenne 8 Mar. 314/3 Researches on 
the onidizability uf iron and steel. 

Oxidization (¢:ksidoizi-fon). Chem. Alsooxy-. 
[n. ofaction from Oxipize v.] The action of oxidiz- 
ing or process of being oxidized ; oxidation. 

1817 J. Bravsvry Prav. Amer. 287 note, bron ore..in a 
continued state of oxydization, 1885 J. R. Arwen in Jag. 
Art Aug, 456/2 Objects of bronze, being less liable to oxidiza- 
tion than tron, have been preserved. 

[f. 


Oxidize pksidoiz , v. Chem. 
OXIDE + -14K.J 

1. ¢rans, To cause to combine with oxygen; 10 
convert into an oxide or oxygen-compound. (In 
the case of a metal, often =to cover with a coating 
of oxide, to rust, make rusty.) 

_ 802 [implied in Oxiniz v1.2, OxitizeMeNt]. 1806 TLATCuRTT 
in PAM. Trans XCVI. 139 Coal is apparently nothing more 
than carbon oxidized to a certain degree. 1872 Hexity 
Phys. viv 138 It is highly probable that the amyloids and fats 
are very frequently oxidised in the blood, 1895 H.C. Woon 
Therap, (1879) 123 There. .must be a limit to the powers uf 
the system to uxidize alcohol, 

b. Aumorously: for ‘rust’ in fig. sense. 

1B95 forwi (N.Y) Jan. 602 The naif enthusiasm of the 
elderly traveller whose own Greek is oxidized an inch thick. 

2. inte, To enter into combination with oxygen ; 
ta take up oxygen; to become converted into an 
oxide. (Of a metal, often = to beeome coated 
with oxide; to rust, become rusty.) 

1826 Hesev “lew. Chem. 1.166 A piece of zinc, immersed 
under water which is freely exposed to the atmosphere, ovi- 
dizes very slowly. 1864 Daily fed. 17 Mar. There they 
liron rails] lie, and oxidise tranquilly. 1871 Roscon Alen, 
: Aen. 199 Allawing thin pieces of the metal vo oxidize in 
ary wir. . 

Hence Oxidized Af/.a.; -izing vl, st. and ppl. a. 

Oxidized silver, in sitversmith’s work, a name erroncuusly 
given to silver with a dark coating of silver sulphide. 

1839 G. Biru Vat. ’Aélos. 203 The paper., will be found 
stained of a deep purple hue from the oaydized gold. 184z 
Paunttn Chen nad, (1845) 376 Heated with rather a strong 
unidizing flame. 1855 J. R. Lerecuitp Corniwad? 253 A long 
series of processes, alternately of an oxidizing and a deoxi- 
diving character. 1871 Giau? 31 ‘The new invention of oxy- 
ised silver. 1893 theme 1 Apr.4iz/1 This reddening 
+-is due to the oxidizing action of moist air. 

+tO-xidizement. Chen. Obs. Also oxy-. 
({f prec. + -MENT.] = Oxipatioy, OxmnizaTiox, 

1802 CHeNevix in PAE. Trans. XCAL. 333, | can attribute 
their difference of culour only to the different state of oxidize. 
ment of the iron. 1836 Branor Chews, (ed. 4) 330 The terms 
ovidisement and ocidation imply the combination of oxygen 
with bodies. 1849 Noap /vectricity (ed. 3) 154 Iron, coated 
with brass or copper, as less liable ta oxidizement. 

O-xidizer. Also oxy-. [f. as prec. + -ER}.] 

1. A substance that oxidizes, or gives off oxygen 
to, another ; an oxidizing agent. 

1875 11.C, Woov FAerap. (1879) 575 Chromic acid is a 
very aclive oxidizer. 1883 fardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
‘Vaylor) 257 Experiments performed with various oxidizers. 

2. A workman employed in making ‘ oxidized 
silver’: see Oximzeb. 

1884 Birningham Daily Post 23 Feb.3/, Gilders.—Wanted 
an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser. 

+ Oxi-dulated, ff/.a. Chem. Obs. Also oxy-. 
[f. obs. F. oxydulé, © oxydiele, ‘lowest degree of | 
oxidation, protoxide’, dim. of oxyde; alter L. 
actd-us,acidul-us: cf. acidulated, actdulous.} Com- 
bined with a smaller proportion of oxygen than 
in another compound; as in oxidulated iron, a 
former name for the magnetic oxide of iron'(Fe,O,) 
as distinguished from the peroxide (Ke,O,). So 
+ Oxidule (oxydul) [a. obs. F. oxyde}, an oxide 
containing a smaller or the smallest proportion of 
oxygen; f Oxi-dulous a. = oxidulaled. 

1805 Edin, Ret. 1X. 71 Those portions of the ore which 
contain the least_ quantity of oxygen..are consequently de- 
nominated *oxydulated.  18g2 Tu. Ross //uaurbaldt's Trav. 
Il. xxiv. 512 Vallies, which contain magnetic sands (grann- 
lary oxidulated iron) 18:8 Henry #/ewe. Chen, (ed. 8) HE. 
35 [In the case] of only two oxides..we might have applied 
the term oxide to the metal fully saturated with oxygen, 
and of *exidwe to the compound at an inferior stage of 
oxidizement, as has been done by several of the (French 
chemists. 1814 Adin. Kev. XXII. 68 *Oxidulous iron ore 
forms a rock. 1869 Puinuirs Veswo. x. 282 Magnetite, oxy- 
dulous fron, occurs in blocks in Somina, 

Oxie, obs. form of Ox-rYE. 

Orxify, vw. nonce-wd. [f£. Ox + -()FY.J frans. 
To make an ox of, turn into an ox, 

1804 Soutuey in Robberds Mew, 1. Taylor 1.515 Instead 
of oxifying or assifying myself, and crying wonderful ¢ at 


Also oxy-. 


| 


every action of my perfect prince, i 
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Oxigen, -gon, etc., obs. ff, OxycEN, -Gon, ete. 

Oxime (¢ksaim), oxim (pksim). Chem. [. 
Ox- 1 + -2e, shortened from ImipgE (the imides 
containing the radical : NH, the oximes : N(OH)). 
Introduced by the German chemists V. Meyer and 
Janny in 1882.] A chemical compound containing 
the divalent group : N(OH)joined loacarbon atom, 
esp. in the combination C,]I,,: as acefoxime 
C,H,y:N(OW), formoxime = CH,:N(OIL. Also 
called Oximide. 

189: dl theneuim 23 May 669/3 The large class of substances 
known as the oximes, which have been so much investigated 
of late, has just been enriched by the discovery of its simplest 
possible member, formoxime, CH: N. On. 1893 /bid, 
13 May 608,3 [\ paper was read on] ‘Organic Oximides : 
a Research on their Pharmacology’, by Dr. H. Pomfret. 

Oximel/}, obs. form of OXYMEL. 

Oxindole pksi:ndoul), Chem, Also-ol. [f. Ox- 
1 = Oxy-+ INDOLE.) A colourless erystalline sub- 
stance (C,H;NO), becoming an oil when heated, 
consisting of indole combined with one equivalent 
of oxygen, Hence dfoxindole, containing two 
equivalents of oxygen (C,11;NO,*: see Di-2 2c. 

1872 Waris Dict. Chem, V1. 733 (udol..is produced..by 
passing the vapour of oxindol over heated zinc-dust.  Zédd, 
736 The oxindol..forms long colourless needles or feathery 
groups,..and at higher temperatures distils..as a colourless 
or reddish oif which immediately solidifies in the crystalline 
form. .. On exposure to the air, it is partly cunverted by 
oxidation into dioxindol. 1881 Vadare NX1V. 2290/1 A body 
called oxindel, from which isativ, and therefore indigo, can 
be obtained. 1892 Mortey & Muir Hades’ Dict. Cheat MA 
661 Oxindole..diosindole. 

Oxiodic: sce Oxy-1obic, 

O-xless,«. [-LEss.) Without an ox or oxen. 

1819 Lyrox Fxav it. cliv, But beef is rare within these ox- 
less isles. : 

Ovx-like, a. and ad. [-11KE.) Like, or‘re- 
sembling that of an ox; after the manner of an ox. 

1616 W. Forpr Sern, 37 To exempt yourselves from this 
supine and oaclike securitie. 1728 Pore ume. me 164 His 
he yon Juno of majestic size, With cow-like udders, and with 
ox-like eyes. 1847 Cagrenitr Zool, § 268 Boviform or Ox- 
like Antelopes, ..xspecies that present various degrees uf 
relationship ta the Antelopes and Oxen respectively. 

O-xlip. Forins: 1 oxanslyppe, -sloppe, 6 
oxelip’po, oxslip, 7- oxlip. [OK. oranslyppe 
wk, fem., f. oxai genit. sing. of oxe, OX + shifpe 
slimy or viscons dropping : see Cuwsiip.] 

The name of a flowering herb: applied (at least 
from 16th e.) toa plant intermediate in appearance 
between the Cowslip (7rémuila veris) and Primrose 
if, vulgaris), agreeing with the former in having 
a common seape bearing an umbel of many flowers, 
but in the colour and form of the individual 
flowers resembling the later; now ascertained 
to be a natural hybrid between the cowslip and 
primrose; by some 17-18th ¢. writers extended to 
include the cultivated varieties of many colours 
commonly comprised under the name /olyanthus. 
b. By recent botanists appropriated to /rémula 
elatior (Jacq.), a species having the appearance of 
a lusariant pale-fowered cowslip, found in Europe 
from Gothland southward, and in Britain only in 


Essex and parts of the adjacent counties. 

The latter, discovered at Bardfield in Essex in 1842, by 
Mr. W. Doubleday, is sometimes distinguished as the Bard- 
field or True Oxlip; in Essex it is included, with the hybrid 
oxlip, under the name ‘Cowslip', the cowslip of English 
literature being there called ‘ Paigle *. 

crooo Sar. Leechd. UW. 32 Wip slie, oxanslyppan nipe- 
wearde, & alor rinde wylle on buteran.  /4fd. TH. 30 genim 
.-xearwan & wudubindan leaf, & cuslyppan & oxsanslyppan. 
1568 Turxer //eréaé 111. 80 Coweslippe is named in.. Latin 
herba paralysis, and there are two kinds of them, .. the 
one is called in the West contre of some a Cowislip, and 
the other an Oxislip, and they are both called in Cambridge- 
shyre Pagles, 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1, Ixxxiii. 122 Verbaseu- 
dum adbuim, Oxelippe [Figure]. 5d, 123 ‘The Oxelip .. is 
very like to the Cowslippe, sauing that his leaues be grenter 
and larger, and his floures be of a pale or fens yellow colour, 
almost white and without savour, /déd., "The petie Malleyns 
are called..in English Cowslippes; Primeroses, & Oxelips. 
1 Saks. Mids. MN. i. 250, 1 know a banke where the 
wine time blowes, Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet 
growes, 1611 — H'tat. #2 av. iv. 125 Pale Prime-roves,.. 
bold Osxlips, and The Crowne Iniperiall: Lillies of alt kinds. 
1686 Prot Stafordsh. 350 Having improved the seed of 
Prima veris ur common wild primrose to that height, that 
it has produced the /'s/iula polyanthos or Oxlip. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury 1, 70/2 The Oxlip Cowslip'is tike those 
of the field, but of several red colours 1776 Witutrinc 
Brit, Plants (1796) V1. 233 Mr. Curtis tells us, that by cul- 
tivation it [primrose] may be brought to throw up a long 
common fruit-stalk like the Oxlip; which countenances the 
idea of the latterebeing a variety of this. 1830 Tennyson 
Vatking Oak 107 As cawslip unto oslip is, So seems she ta 
the boy. 1884 Mitrer Plant-2., Ox-lip, also applied lu 
Plréuruda) variabilis and #. valgaris cautesceus. 

b. 1842 Gard. Chron, 12 Mar., The German Oxlip, the true 
2’. elatior,, which is not yet known to be a native of Eng- 
land, 1842 13. Dountenayin Phytologist 1, 204, I send you 
some oxlips from Vardfield in Essex which..appear to me 
to be identical with the true /’rinreda efatior of Linnans 
and the German botanists. ..Pagels or cowslips also occur 
inthe neighbourhood. 1844 /dfd. I. 95 The Bardfield Ox- 
lip. 1897 /’ad/ AJail.G.19 May ? 2 If you are a bit of a 
botanist you will notice that all through Zeeland the oxlip 
takes the place of cowslipand primrose, a furm intermediate 
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between hoth, stalked like a cowslip, but with larger flowers, 
bee eer 35 Aug. 5353/2 In East Anglia the true Oxiip is 
ound. 

| Oxo‘leon, Oxo‘leum, obs. latinized forms 
(after L. ofeum oil) of Gr. dfédAatoy fa sauce of 
vinegar and oil’, f. 6gvs sharp, sour + €Aatov olive oil. 

3699 Evetyn Acefaria 94 The discreet choice and mixture 
of the O.xoleon (Oyt, Vinegar, Salt, &c.). 1725 Bra piey Mau, 
Diet. s.v. Lettuce, With the usual Oxoleum of Vinegar, 
Pepper, and Oyl, 

Oxonian (pksdwnian), 2. and sh. [f. Oxonia, 
latinized form of Oxenford, Oxford + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Oxford. 

1644 Sir E. Derixc Prof. Sacr.e, The Oxonian comple- 
ments grow up close to this, 1716 /’o/, Ba//ads (1860) I. 
HR Th’ Oxonian doctors farther went, 1810 Edin. Mev. 
AVI. 172 We call them [according as, classified, classifica- 
tion] Oxonian barbarisms; because we know no other title 
descriptive of them. 1851 Maynew Loud. Labour (1861) 
Il. 43/1 I've been selling Oxonian button-overs (‘ Oxonian’ 
shoes, which cover the instep, and are closed by being but- 
toned instead of being stringed through four or five holes). 

B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Oxford; moze 
usually, a member of the University of Oxford. 

¢ 1540 Piler, 1, 676 in Thynne's Animady. (1865) App. i, 
Then he asked me and I were cantibrygion. J sayd no, | 
was un oxonian. 1701 Farquiar Sir He Wildair i, I'm 
priveleged to be very impertinent, being an Oxonian, 1878 
Vi diver, Rew. CX XVIL, 512 Oxonians and Cantabs twitted 
the Scotch with knowing no Greek and Hittle Latin. 

b. A kind of shoe: see quot. 1831 in A. 

1848 Tuackerav Van. /air \viti, Then the sleepless Boots 
went..gathering up..the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, 
which stood outside. 1851 Mavnew Load. Laéour (1861) 
Il. 42/2, } had a pair of very good Oxonians that had been 
new welted, ee 

So Oxo'nianize 7'., to ake Oxonian in character, 
imbue with the ideas of Oxford; Oxonolatry [see 
“-LATRY), worship of or devotion to Oxford, 

1885 1 thencenm 26 Sept. 400/1 He was..as little Oxonign- 
ized at the core..as a true son of Oxford could well be. 
1893 Swinpurne Séud. Prose ¥ Poetry (1894) 34 The effusive 
Oxonulatry of Mr. Arnold. 

Oxornic (pksp-nik), @. Chem. [f. Ox- 24 
carbjonic.) In Oxonic acid, CJH,N,O4, a substance 
formed by the gradual oxidation of uzie acid in an 
alkaline solution, and yielding on decomposition 
glyoxyl-urea and carbon dioxide. Its salts are 
O-xonates. 

(The name had previously been applied by Schulze to the 
acid uhtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on pure 
oxalic acid. Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 288) 

1881 Watts def. Chen. VIII. 1458 Oxonic acid, 
CilI;N305. An acid discovered by Strecker, who obtained 
it by the action of atmospheric oxygen on uric acid in alkas 
line solution. It forms two series of salts. 

Ox-pecker, -ray, ete.: see Ox 6, 

Oxsi, obs. inf.of ASK vw. * 

+ Oxskin. Os. In 7 oxeskinne. App. a per- 
version of the dial. ostin Oxcanc, facilitated by 
popular association of Llipe 56.1 and 2, 2 

1610 Horton Sac. Geodet. 1. ii. 21, Foure akers (saith he) 
make a yard of land, fiue yards of land contain a hide..in 
Vorkeshire and other countries they call a hide an Oxeskinne, 

Oxspring, oxpring, obs. forms of OrrsPpRING. 

Ox-stall (p*ksst5l). Also 4-5 oxes-, $ Se. 
owsen-staw. A stall or siable lor oxen. 

€1386 Cusucer Clerk's T. 342 She was born and fed in 
rudenesse .\s in a cote, or in an Oxe [7 77 oxes, oxsis, ox] 
Stalle. 149a Ryman Moeuts xxxii. gin Archiv Stid. new, Spr 
LXXXIX. 199 A childe they founde In an one stafle in 
raggis wounde. 1§30 Pauscr. 250/2 Oxestale, creche. 1 
Marston Seo. Uiddante tw v.194 Liu'd he now, he should 
lack, Spight of his farming Oxe-stawles. /ééf. ut. Proem, 
210 Vo purge this Augean oastall from fuule sinne, 1776 
flerd’s Se. Songs V1. 146 She sought it in the owsen-staw. 

O-x-tail. The tail of an ox; esp. as an article 
of food. Also aftrid. in ox-lail soup, ete. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. xii, 225, 1 have here in my mayll 
sothen and rost, Euen of an ox tayll that wold not be lost. 
168: Coivu. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had slings, some 
had flails Knit with eel and oxen tails. 1837 Maxrvat Dog- 
fiend xxxviii, To make soup of..; he can't afford ox-tail. 1884 
Standard 23 Aug. 5/2 Iv was the Royalist who 
taught us to prepare soup of the ox tails, which until then 
were tossed to the dogs. . 

Oxter (pkstaz), 5d, Sc. and north. dial, Also 
6, 9 ox(s)tar(e, 6-7 oxster, 7-8 ockster. [A 
modified or extended form from OL. dxfa, dhsta, 
from same stem as OF. dxn:—*éhsna = OHG. uoh- 
sana and uochasa, dchasa, MIG. uohse, uehse; 
stem dks-, dhs-, whence also Du. ofsel (OKSELLE) 
:-OLG. *éksla, 64sfa; also, with weak grade aks-, 
ahs-, OVIG. ahsala, Ger. achsel; so J.. axilla, 
dim. of *axruéa, and Olr. oxa/; all in the same or 


an allied sense.) The armpit. 

15.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Wisc. (1888) 73 He shoote 
hime in at the left oatere, The arrowe quiett throughe harte. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 81 ‘Vhere is a sort of it that 
appeareth under the oxter and jawes. 1637-50 Row //is#, 
A‘tré (1842) 145 Being sent fur to the castell, [he) went up 
with his Bible under fis ockster, affirming that would plead 
fur him. 3674 Ray WV. C, Words 35 An Oxter ; an Armpit, 
sixilla. 21745 Swirt Direct. Servants, Footman, This will 
keep it_at least as warm as under your arm-pit or ockster, 
as the Scots call it. 1818 Scotr Ax. Lavine, xxiv, Let her 
leddyship get his head ance under her oxter, 388: R. 
Buenanan Ged & Mant. 214 Jolinstone. had the telescope 
under his water, 


OXTER. 


b. More loosely, The under side or inside of the 


upper arm. 

rgoo-20 Dunsar Pocus xiii.17 His fa sum by the oxstar 
leidis. 1715 Ramsay Chotst's Atré Grou xvii, Twa sturdy 
chiels, Be 's oxter and be ‘s coller, Held up..The liquid 
logic scholar. 17.. — Jenny Nettles i, Bag and baggage 
on her back, And a baby in her oxter. 1852 A. Ross Poenis 


& Songs 115G We mie in your oxter. 1893 STEVENSON Cafrivna 
xh 125, I woul 


be blythe to have you at my oxter. 

Wence O:xter v. ¢vavs., to support by the arm, 
walk arm in arm with; to take or carry under the 
arm; to fold the arm round. 

1780 J. Mayne Sidley Gren ut, Lads oxter lasses without fear, 
Or dance like wud. ¢1793 Burxs Meg a’ the Milt, The 
Priest he was oxter‘d, the Clerk he was carried. 1894 
Northiuubld, Minstrels’ Budget in Northtutibld, Gloss. 5 
When this master of minstrelsy oxtered his blether. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongue (/"kslz"). 

1, The tongue of an ox. ; 

1420 Liber Cocoriwm (1862) 26 Take tho ox tonge and 
schalle hit wele, Sethe hit, broche hit in lard yche dele. 1601 
Hottaso Pray Hl. 279 ‘Vhe leaves. .resemble au ox tungue. 
1894 Mester. Gaz, 26 Oct. 6/3 Ie amassed a considerable 
fortune by the ox-tongoe trade. 

2. Popular name of several plants: = Laxcur 
DE BEUF I, +@. orig. applicd to various plants 
having rough leaves, more or less tongue-shaped ; 
chiefly species of bugloss, borage, and alkanet. Odés. 

€13325 Gloss. IV, de Bibbesw. in Weight Moe. 162 E bucle 
Cevoss oxe-tunge] ausy, une herbe seyne. a 1400-50 Stockh. 
Aled. AES. 196 Langdebef or oxtunge, dingua boris. 1483 
Cath. Angl.26s/2 Oxtonge, buglossa, herba cst. 1978 LYTE 
Dodoens \. vi.12 The aoncient Fathers called it [Borage] in 
Greeke BodyAwogor,..in English Oxe tongue. 1597 GERARDY: 
Herbai 1. xxxii. 235 Sharpe Haukeweede hath leaues like 
to those of Langue de beefe or Oxetoung. 1611 Cotcr, 
Langue de bauf,,.Ox-tongoe, rough or small Bugtosse. 

b. In modern Botany: A composite plant, //e/- 
mAthia (Pieris Linn.) echtoides, growing on clayey 
sofl; also called Prickly Ox-tongue. 

1760 J. Lee /utvod. Bot. App. 321 Ox-tongue, écris. 1858 
Penny Cyei, and Suppl. 301/1 There is bat one species {of 
the genus] inhabiting Great Britain, /ledadnthial cchiotdes, 
the Ox-Tongue..."Vhe branches, stem, leaves, and tnvolucre 
are covered with strong prickles springing from white taher- 
cles, and with 3 minate hooks at the apex. 1885 /ad/ Jfad/ 
G. 28 Oct. 4/2 In the long, dry grass at the foot of the hedge 
stands out the yellow ‘bristly oxtongue "—stem and Jeaves 
all frosted with white glands. 


3. A name occasionally applied to obsolete 
weapons with broad blades: = LANGUE DE B@UF 2. 
1890 in Cent, Dict. 1894 in renk's Stand, Lyggt. 
Ox-vomit,-wagon,-warble,etc.: seeOx 5, 6. 
Oxy, @. east YI Of or belonging to an ox. 
ex6r1 Cuarman /iad sv. 139 He took his arrow hy the 
nock, and to his bended breast ‘The oxy sinew close he drew. 


Oxy, obs. ME. inf. of Asx v. 

Oxy- (eksi), repr. Gr. dfv-, combining form of 
éfvs sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid; used in 
various words, chiefly scientific. The more im- 
portant of these will be found in their alphabetical 
places; others follow here, in two groups. 

1, Words of various kinds, in which oxy- stands 
for ‘sharp’, ‘acute’ (in //4, or fig. sense) : as 

Oxyacanthous (-akenpos) a. Bot. [Gr. deav0a 
thom], having sharp thorns (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 
1857). || Oxyeeatheaia (-éspisid) PAys. and Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ata@nors feeling], abnormal acute- 
ness of sensation, hyperzsthesia (Mayne). || Oxy- 
aphia (-'fid) /’%ys. and Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
apy touch], excessive acuteness of the sense of 
touch (Mayne), Oxyarster Zoo/. [Gr. dornp star], 
a sponge-spicule having acute rays’radiating from 
one point. ||Oxyblepsia Phys. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dfvBretia, f, BAétev to look], acuteness of sight, 
sharp-sightedness (Mayne), Oxyca-rpous a. Ao/. 
[Gr. xaprds fruit], having pointed fruit (Mayne). 
Oxycephalie (s/folik) a. Anthropol, [Gr. nepadrq 
head], having a skull of pointed or conical shape; 
so Oxyce'phaly, the condition of being oxycepha- 
lic. O-xyclad Zoo/., a branched form of sponge- 
spicule: see quot. Oxydarctyl Zool. [Gr. daeru- 
Aos finger or toe], z. belonging to the division Oxy- 
dacty/a of Batrachians, characterized by slender toes; 
sb. an oxydactyl batrachian. + Oxyde-rcical a. Obs. 
[Gr. dfudepaixds], sharpening the sight. Oxydi-act 
a. and sb, Zool, [Di-*; Gr. deris ray], (a sponge- 
spicule) having two acute rays. || Oxyecoia 
(-7kowid) Phys. and Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. dfuqxoia, 
{. dxoverv to hear), abnormal acuteness of hearing, 
acoustic hypercesthesia (Mayne). + Oxygal [ad. 
L. oxjgula, Gr. 6fvyara], sour milk. {|Oxygeusia 
(-gis'st4) Phys.and Path, (also anglicized -geusy) 
[mod.L., {. Gr. yedous taste], excessive acuteness 
of the sense of taste (Mayne). Oxygnathous 
(pksi‘gnapas) a. Zool. [Gr. yva@os jaw], having the 
jaws of the shel] quite or almost smooth, as certain 
pulmonate molluscs. Oxyhe‘xact a. and sb. Zool. 
[Gr. & six, devts ray], (a sponge-spicule) having six 
acute rays; so Oxyhexa‘ster, a hexaster with acute 
tays (? = prec.). Oxyklinocephalic (-kloi:nos/- 
feelik), a. Anthropol., ? said of a skull combining 
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| the oxycephalic and klinocephalic forms. {| Oxy- 
opia Piyrs. (anglicized oxyopy) [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ém- to see], abnormal acuteness of sight (Mayne). 
|| Oxyosphresia (-psfr7-sia) Piys. [mod.].., £ Gr. 
éoppyacs smell], excessive acuteness of the scnse of 
smell (Dunglisou 1842. Oxypentact @., sh. Zoo/. 
[Gr. mévre five, davis ray], (a sponge-spicule) 
having five acute rays. Oxypetalous ¢. /o/., 
having pointed petals (Mayne). || Oxyphonia 
Phys, Lath, (also anglicized oxytphony) [mod. 
L., a. Gr, dfvparia, f. pwr voice), excessive acute- 
ness or shirillness of voice (Dunglison 1842). Oxy- 
phyNous (-filas) @. of, [Gr. pdddoy leaf], having 
pointed leaves (Mayne). O-xyr(r)hine, Oxyr- 
(r)hinous adjs. Zoo/, [Gr. pis, piv- snout], sharp- 
nosed, sharp-snouted. Oxystomatous (-stp"- 
mates) @. Zoo/. [Gr. oréya mouth], having the 
mouth-parts sharply projecting, as the division 
Oxystomata (Milne Vdwards) of crabs; so O'xy- 
stome @. = prec.; sé. a crab of the division 
Oxystomata, Oxystrongyle (-stre:ndgil , -stron- 
gylus Zoo/, [STRONGYLE], a sponge - spicule 
like a strongyle but sharp at cach end; hence 
Oxystro‘ngylous @., of the nature of an oxy- 
strongyle. Oxyte'tract a. and 54. Zo0/, [Gr. retpa- 
four, deris ray), (a sponge-spicule) having four acute 
rays. Oxytylote (pksttilét) Zool [Gr. rvdAos 
knob], a simple sponge-spicule sharp at one end 
and blunt at the other; hence Oxytylotate (-ti-lo- 
teit_@., having the character of an oxytylote. 

1886 R. von Luxpenrenn Sponges in /roc. Zool. Sac. 561 
“Oxpaster, With long, slender, pointed rays. 1878 Bautiey 
tr. Zopinara’s Authrop. v. 176 “Oxycephalic, elevated skull. 
1890 H. Kiutis Crvurnad iti, 50 Vhere is a generally re- 
cognised tendency to the pointed foxycephalic) or sugar- 
Joaf form of head. 1895 Hortus (N. V.) Sept. 36 Among 
Ihese anomalies were ,. ‘‘oxicephaly', 1888 Sottas in 
Challenger Rep. XXV. po lv, *Oapelad (edados, a young 
branch). ‘The esactine is ate, Che ecactine terminates in 
two or more secondary actines ur ‘cladi'. 1657 ‘YoMiinsan 
Kenan's Disp. 195 Make an *oxydercical collyric of such 
medicaments as cure caligation, 1886 Lexnexrenp (as 
above) 562 “Oxydract, Four rays rudimentary, only two 
Ee lying in one straight line remain, (1706 Puirtips, 
"Orygala, Sower Milk.| 31745 tr. Coluaretla’s Hush. xi 
vili, Make oaygal, or sour milk, after this manner, 1886 
LeNnexrr.p (1s above) 562 *Oryheract. With six pointed 
rays, the ends of which form the corners of a double square 
pyramid. ‘Fhe rays represent the crystalline axes. 1886 
LeENDENFELD (as above) 562 //erasé A star with six, 
generally eqaal rays:—a. *Oayhexaste Rays pointed. 
b, Discohevaster. Rays terminated by disks. 1878 Baxtiry 
tr. Zopinard’s Anthrop. v.177 A certain deformed skull found 
in Silesia is *oxyklinocephalic. 1846 Smart, "“Oayo'py, 
preternaturally acute vision, 1886 LeNpENriLo (as above) 
562 *O.rypentact. One ray rudimentary, represeating the 
axes of a simple square pyramid. 1846 Smart, *O.ar4y- 
Phony, acuteness of voice. 1890 Cent. Dict., *O.vyrhtie. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, “Oxprrhinons, 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Oxystomatus, ..*oxystomatous, 1852 Daxa Crust. 
1, 62 The triangular mouth of the *Oxystomes, 1888 Soti.as 
(as above), *O.vystrongyle.—The esactine is oxeate and the 
ecactine strongylate. ..“Q.aryétydote. ..'The esactine is oxcate, 
and the ecactine tylote, 1886 Lexpesrrip (as above) 562 
*Oxystetract, ‘Ywo rays radimentary, representing the 
edges of a square pyramid. : . : 

2. Chemical words, in which oxy- is taken as 
the combining form of OxyGEN (cl. lIypRo- d); 
denoting either simply the presence of oxygen, as 
in Oxyacip, OXxyYsaLt, + oxydase, or the addition 
of oxygen to the substance denoted by the simple 
word, and thus practically = oxygenated or oxi- 
dised, Yor special uses, see OXYCHLORIDE, Oxy- 
SULPHATE, and other main words. <A looser use 
is scen in oxy-aleohol (or oxy-spirit), oxy-coal- 
gas, oxy-house-gas, oxy-ether, terns applied 
(after OxyuyDROGEN, OxycaLeluM) to the flame 
produced by mixing the vapour of a spirit lamp. 
ordinary house-gas, or sulphuric ether, with oxygen; 
so oxy-alcohol blowpipe, lamp, etc.; oxy-parafiin 
a., applicd to a paraffin lamp with arrangement for 
complete oxygenation of the flame. 

| But the most frequent use of oxy- is as a prefix to 

names of organic substances, to denote a derivative 
or related compound in which an atom of hydrogen 
is displaced by one of hydroxy] (ITO) ; in which 
sense the more accurate Aydroxy- is now often pre- 
ferred : see OXYACID 2. : 

In earlier use often spelt ox/-; before a vowel sometitnes 
reduced to .r-: see Ox- 1. 

‘The more impouaitt of the ory- compounds are treated as 
main words ; the oay- or rather hydro.xy- organic compounds 
are unlimited in number, including e. g. o.ry- or oe. 
acetal(CH {OH)CH OCH :)); -aldehyide (CH2{OH)CHO); 
santhracene(=anthraquinone); -denzene or -benzol(=phenol, 
CeHs0OH)s Senzyl; camphor (Cig lligO2): -cannadin 
(CooHasN207); -capreantine (= leucine); -choline (= he- 
taine); -cénchonine (Ci9H1z2N202)3 -cymene (= carvacrol, 
CioH130H); -dtmorphine (CssHreN 204); guanine; -gly- 
colyturea (=allantu ric acid) ; Janthopine ; -mcthyl; -mcthy- 
fene( =formicaldehyde); -aorphine(C.7HigN Oy); -naphthy- 
famine (or -naphthylidine, CigHgN 0), -tarcotine (Cezttes 
NOo¢)3_ -neurtne (= betaine); -phenol (= pyrocatechin) ; 
phenyl (CellsOH); -guinine; -guinoline (= carhostyril); 
ostrychnine (CoH2N 906); -sulphobensiite ; -thyntoguinone 

1 (CiyHi203); -foduene (= cresol, CHO); -tolny/, etc. 


OXYACID. 


Also in the names of oxy- or hydroxy acids, as oapeacetic 
(= Guivcounte); sanpedalte; -bencote (CrH6O3)3 -batyric 
(Cy HsOu):-caprorc (= leucic); -chedidonic(=meconicd: -cholie 3 
ccxmluanic (NH2CyHywO.OUDs -cxmninic (CyyHi202); 
cgumiate (CylkwOu): Aippiric (CoHyNO4is  -Zs0tear'tic 
(Coll .09) 5 -dearie acid (= purpurin); -mandelic (= phenyl- 
glycolic): -accsttydeaic (CoH oO) -ataphthoic Cw wHeOH 
COU): -fhenfe acid (= pyrocatechin) ; -piorie( styphnic, 
CollyN.O0; propiontc (- lactic); -sidiiydic (| gentisinic, 
CeHslOHW)COOH) : -taasic: terephthalic (Call eOns 
-fotte (Cy GO); -fodnamic ; -foluic (=cresotic, Cet (CH ) 
(OM)COLUD ¢ -frdaresie ¢ -r7te, ete. 

1864-72 Watis Dict. Chent. We goo Glycollic acid. 
CiWOs..*O.vacetic acid. 1893 — Fownes' Chen: ved. 11) 
681 Nitrous acid converts glycocine into gly collie or us yacetir 
acid. 1892 Spf. Sor, Let. sou, “Oxyaleohol blowpipe.. 
invented by Marcet, in which the Name of a spirit lamp is 
urged by a blowpipe transmitting oxygen. 18gg CaGsry 1. 
Faksch's Clin, Diaga vii (ed. 4) 351. The aromatic oxy-acids 
which have been proved to exist in the urine are paroxy- 
phenyl acetic acid,.."oxyamnygdalic acid. 1866-77 Waris 
Dict. Chem. VV, 3520 Ovanthracene. CiH.Os .. When 
anthracene is boiled for sume days with nitrie acid, a resin is 
formed which becomes granular on cooling, and... farms | 
reddish-yellow crystals of oxanthracene. 1892 Morte 
Moir Watts’ Dict HW. 670 Di-oxy-anthracene CyyH (OM), 
Chrysazol. 1865 Manxstitin SYa/fs 45 An *Oxybase bears 
to the general idea of a salt and to Oaygen a relation just 
the converse of that which a Hydrostyle tears to that idea 
and to Hydrogen. “Fhe term Oxy base includes the Alkaties, 
commonly so called. 1866 Ooninc .dzéae. Chem. 121 Ampelic 
or *oxi-benzoic acid. 1873 Watis Aownes’ Chene 616 
Quartene or butene glycol is converted by slow oxidation 
with nitric acid into “oxybutyric acid. 1897 4 M/s 
Medd. IV. 310 In diabetes. -avetone sand meliar acict, ave 
usnally present with the sugar. 1882 .VafaroX XVID 8/2 

sy the action of boiling 60 per cent. nitric acid, cellulose is 
converted into an amorphoos substance CraHegQre. “oxy: 
cellalose, 1878 Kinazere eine Chem. og ly oxidation of 
amilder character, .a white amorphous acid, termed ‘oay- 
cholic, is produced, 1889 Locnvur in /ferper's Mag. Mar. 
3582/1 By means of the *oxy-coal-gas flame, we can determine 
the spectrum of any vapor viven off. 1899 Watts /aiees’ 
Cheam, (ed. 12) Ib. 490 Cartacrod, *Oxyeginene, ov Cymenod, 
is..a thick oil. 1873 Rare PAys. Chent 93 By caidation 
with potassium permanganate, gaanin is converted into 
urea, oxalic acid, and oxy-yuanin. 1879 Cassel’'s Techi, 
Aide, WV. 407/2 Uf the ovy-spirit, toxy-house-gas, or ony 
hydrogen jets, or the magnesium unps..are ta be used. 
1866-77 Waris Dict. Chen WW. 313 *Ovymethyl.carbonic 
acid, a vame applied by Kolbe..to glycollic acid. 1875 
fbid, NIL, 886 *Ovyneneine, ‘This base..is identical with 
betaine from beet-juice. 1870 Avy. Mech 21 Jan. 453 + 
‘Oxy-paraffin oil lamps. 1857 Wo AL Mitatr 4 dear, Chevs 
IT. 572 *Oxyphenic Acid or Pyrocatechin (CizH6Q,) the 
formnla of Oxyphenie differs from that of plenic acid hy 
two eqnivalents of oxygen. 1873 Waris Fortes Chen. 083 
Nitrous acid converts alanine into lactic or *oxypropionic 
acid. 1899 *Oxy-spirit [see oag-Aonsegas|. 1866-77 Waris 
Dict Chen, WW. 321 Oarytolic acid, CzHs0:, An acid, 
isomeric with salicyli¢e and oxybenzoic acids, .. 1 is produced 
by the oxidation of toluene. 1893 — fownes’ Chent, 7o4 
Atmylene glycol yields oxy butyric lostead of 7oxyvaleric acid. 

Oxyacanthin ‘pksijikarnpin). Chew. [1 
botanical L. Oxyacentha, specific name of the Haw- 
thorn, a. Gr. d¢vdxaréa lit. ‘sharp-thorn', a shrub, 
prob. Cratagus Pyracantha (Persoon) : sce -1x 3] 
Aname given toa bitter neutral substance ol tained 
by Leroy from the Tfawthorn. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 288. 

Also Oxyacanthine (p:ksijakarnpain) Chen. [sce 
“INE 4], an alkaloid obtained from the root of the 
Barberry, Berderts vulgaris. 

1866-97 Waits Dict. Chem. IV. 288 O.xyacanthianr, 
CroHyeNeOu? PYnedine. .. An_alkaloid existing, together 
with berberine, in the root of Berberis culgaris. — Lbtd, 
289 Oxyacanthine, when pure, is a white powder vrdinarily 
with a yellowish tinge... [t has a Bitter taste, 

Oxyacanthous, ctc.: see Oxy- 1. 

Oxyacid, oxy-acid (pksije'sid). Chem, Also 
oxi-, ox-acid. [f. Oxv- 2 + Acw.]} 


1. An acid containing oxygen (e.g. carbonic 
acid, CH,O,) as distinguished from a dydracid 
formed by the union of hydrogen with a halogen 
(c.g. hydrochloric acid, HCl), 

1836-41 Braxpe Cher, (ed, 5) 1032 [1 is obvioos .. that 
there are no salts, properly so termed, in which the oxy-acids 
are combined with silica, but that silicium forms haloidl 
compoonds. 1849 Nuap Elects icity (ed. 3) 224 ‘Uhe hypo- 
thesis of Davy developing the general analogy of all salts, 
whether derived from oxyacids or hydracids. 1882 Roscor 
flem, Chent, vir 56 All acids contain hydrogen, combined 
either with an element, or with a group of clements, which 
almost always contain uxygen, and in this case the suh- 
stances are termed oxy-acids. 

b. atirid, or adj. Of or belonging to an oxyacid. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire, Se., Chen. 352 The attempt 
to assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 


2. Organic Chen. \n plural, a name given to 
several series of acids derived from those of the 
fatty or the aromatic series, by the substitution of 
one or more hydroxy! for one or more hydrogen 


atoms; hence called more exactly Aydroxy-acids. 
The diatomic monobasic acids derived from the fatty acicls 
(C,H_,O,) have the formula CyH2,0,, and constitute the 
Satly oay-, hydroxy fatty, or lactic series, The diatomic 
monubusic acids derived from the aromatic group or benzene 
derivatives (C,H »-<O,) have the formula C,Hen-sO,, and 
constitute the aromatic oxy-acids or (hydrloay-aromatic 
series, a 
31877 Watts Fowsaes' Chem, (ed. 12) V1. 317 These acids 
are called /actic acids, after lhe most important member of 
the series, and o.ryfatty acids, because they may be deriver 


| from the acids Cullj,0, by substitution of OH for 11; thus: 


OXYAMMONIA. . 


CH,.CO,H Acetic acid; CH,OH ~ CO,H Oxyacetic acid, 
Ibid. 534 These aromatic oxy-acids, like the correspondin: 
acids of the fatty series (the lactic acids), exhibit alcoholic 
as well as acid chamecters, 1885 Remsen /ufred. Organ. 
Chen. 155 ‘Vl first class which presents itself is that of the 
alcohol acids or acid alcohols; that is, substances which 
combine within theniselves the properties of both alcohols 
and acids. They are commonly called oxy-acids or hydroxy- 
acids, 

Oxy-alcohol: see Oxy- 2. 

+Oxyammornia. Chem. Obs, synonym of //y- 
droxylamine, (Syd. Soc. Lex., 1892.) 

Oxyard.: see Ox 6. 

Oxy-aroma‘tic, a. Chem.,in oxy-aromatic acid 
= aromatie oxyncid: see OXYAcIn, 

1887... M. Brows Anim, Adhalnids 23 This is .. washed 
repeatedly with cther to get rid of the oxy-aromatic acids. 

| Oxybaphon (pksi:baffn). Greek Antig, YI. 
-bapha. [a. Gr. ofvBapoy vinegar-saucer, f, ofu- 
acid, vinegar + Bap-, stem of Barrer to dip, Bapy 
dipping, ete.] With classical archzeologists: _A 
bell-shaped wiae-cup or vase. 

1850 Leiten tr. C. O. Afiiller's Anc, Art § 358 (ed. 2) 440 
Au oxybaphon from Armentun at Naples. 1857 Biren Avec. 
Lottery (1853) 11. 161 Deep bell shaped craters, called 
oxybapha, having on them mystic and Dionysiae subjects. 

O:xy-bird. da’, = OX-BIRD, 

ra Aeatish Gloss. (E. D.S.), Oxdird, the common duatin. 
«Called Oxyhird in Sheppy. 1887 F. Cowrer Caedwalla 
(1888) 87 The tide was nearly low, and a flock of oxy birds 
were,settled on the mud-banks. 

Oxyblepsia, etc.: sec Oxy-. 

Oxybro'mide. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ Bromine.) 
A bromine compound analogous to Lhe oxy- 
chlorides ; as phosphorus oxybromide, POBrs, pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the pentabromide 
(PBr,) in moist air. 

1866-97 Watts Dict, Chen. 1V. 510 Oxybromide of phospho- 
rus... PUBrs. 1873 — Fowenes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 227 Two 
bromides of phosphorus,an oxy bromide and asulphobromide, 
are known, corresponding in composition and properties 
with the chlorine compounds. 

Oxy-calcium (pksikelsiim), Chem. [f,Oxy- 
2 + Canciem.) Jnoxy-caletem light = LAMELIGHT, 
_€1865 J. Wye in Cree, Sc, 1. 61/2 The oxy-calcinm light 
isa very simple and useful contrivance. 1879 Cassedé's Techn. 
Educ. WW, 232/2 ‘Vhe sources of light have been improved 
on by the adoption of the oxy-calcium, oxy-hydrogen.. and 
electric light. 

t+ Oxyca‘rbonate. Chem. Os. A compound 


of a carbonate and an oxide; a hydrate carbonate. 

1819 Braxpe Wax. Chem. 306 ‘These are probably the 
carbonate and the oxycarbonate. 1876 Hivriey Wat. Jfed, 
(ed. 6) 29 The caustic alkalies, ‘lime and magnesia’, are 
converted into carbonates or oxyearbonates from absorption 
of carbonic anhydride. ; 

+ Oxyca'rburetted, ¢. Chem. Obs. 
carburelled hydrogen + sec quots. 

1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 132 The first species is 
composed of carbon and hydrogen; the second, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen... He [Berthollet] calls the first car. 
lureted hydrogen; the second, Be at hydrogen. 
1812 Sik H. Davy Chem, Philos. 310 What have been called 
different oxicarburetted hydrogene gasses are merely mix- 
tures of olefiant gas, carhuretted hydrogene, carbonic oxide, 
and hydrogene gasses, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lev, O.ryearburetied 
hydrogen gas, an old term for Carbonic oxide. 

+Oxyce'dar. Ols. [ad. I. axycedros (Pliny), 
a. Gr, dfvxedpos (Theophr.), ‘the red juniper with 
pointed leaves’ (Liddell and Scott).] A species 
of Juniper ( pence iad Oxycedrits). 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psexd, Ap. 333 Bellonius affiemeth 
that Chareoals made out of the wood of Oxycedar are white. 

Oxycephalic, etc.: see Oxy-. 

O-xychlor-, oxychloro-. Chen. Contain- 
ing oxygen and chlorine, as oxychlor-ether, a liquid, 
C)1,Cl.C1I(OH) (OC,H;), obtained by the action 
of water at high temperature on bichlor ether. 

So + Oxychlorrate of polashk, old name of Potas- 
sinm chlorate, KCIO,. + Oxyehlorric acid, old 
name of Perchloric acid, HC]O,. Oxychlo‘ride, 
a combination of oxygen and chlorine with another 
elemeat, as Phosphorus oxychloride, POC; also, 
a compound of a metallic chloride with the oxide 
of the same metal. Also called Oxychloruret. 
t Acetic oxychloride = chloracetic acid. 

1818 Siz H. Davy in Brande Céemz. (1841) 99, T mentioned 
to you..Count Stadion’s Oxychloric acid. fé/d., 1 have 
used detonating powder .. made with the oxychlorate of 
Potassa, to use Stadion’s name. 1856 W. A. Mitter éen. 
Chem. 11.717, Ya the bodies termed oxychlorides, oxyiodides, 
and oxycyanides ., one equivalent of the chloride, of the 
iodide, or of the cyanide of the metal is united with one or 
more equivalents of the oxide of the same metal. Turner's 
yellow .. is an_ oxychloride of lead pce 7 PbO) 1857 
Zbid. UN, 313 Oxychlorides of the Monobasic Acids. -The 
acids of the lower members of the series HO, C,H,-103, can 
readily be made to furnish volatile compounds in which one 
equivalent of oxygen, as contained in the anhydrous acid, 
has its place supplied by chlorine. With acetic acid 
(HO, Cc H302) an acetic oxychloride may be obtained con. 
sisting of CyH30.Cl. Watts Dict, Chem, 1V. 506 
Oxychloride of phosphorus is a colourless fuming liquid 
having a specific gravity of 1-7 and boiling at 110°, 1880 
Friswee in Soc. Arts 447 The scarlet obtained by dyemg 
cochineal in the presence of oxichloride of tin. 

+ Oxychromic, a. Chem, Old synonym of 
LPerchromic. Oxy-coal-gas: see Oxy- 2, 


Tnoxy- 
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+QO-xycrate. Os. Also 6-8 oxicrate, 7 
oxicrat, 7-8 oxycrat. [ad. Gr. dfvapdr-ov, f. 
bfu- acid + -xparos (in comp.) mixed.) A mixture 
of vinegar and water. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gaillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg, 27/2 Cause the 

aticnt to washe his mouth with a little Oxycrate. 1601 
Torrann /éiny 1. 422 1f a man be poisoned with taking 
| venomous mushroms, he shall find means to auoid the 
danger thereof by drinking nitre in oxyerat or vineger & 

water mingled together. 2747 WESLEY J’rfa. Physic (1762) 
68 Cover the body with Cloths dipt in Oxyerate. 

| Oxyero-ceum, Ofs. [mod.L., f Gr, dfv- sour, 
vinegar + L, crocens of or pertaining to saffron 
(crocus).] (See quot. 1696.) 

1646 Sta T. Browne Psend. Ep. 78 The same attraction 
wee finde not onely in simple bodies, but such as are much 
compounded, as the Oxicroceum plaster, 1696 Piutis 
(ed. 5), Oxyerocenn, a Plaister made of Saffron, Vinegar, 
and other Ingredients, 

Oxycy'anide. Chem. [f. Oxy-2+Cyanipe.] 
A combinationof oxygen and cyanogen with another 
element, or of the oxide and cyanide of a metal, 
as oxycyanide of mercury, Ng"Cy,- Ug"0. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem, 500 Oxycyanide 
of mercury is formed. 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. VW. 255 
Warm aqueous cyanide of mercury dissolves a large quantity 
of mercuric oxide, forming an alkaline solution, whic 
deposits small necdles of oxycyanide vf mercury. 

xydase (pksidéts), Chem. [mod. f. oxyid, 

Oxipe + -ase (ad. Gr, -aots) in names of ferments, 
as diastasée.] An unorganized ferment or enzyme 
having the property of causing oxidation in certain 
organic subsiances, 


tgoo Matwure 8 Feb. 339/1 The oxygen-carrying power of 


certain enzymes known at the present time as ‘oxydases ‘. 

Oxydie, Oxydate, etc., var. ff. OXIDE, ele. 

Obs, in general usage, though still preferred by some. 

Oxydercical, -diact, cte.: sce Oxy 1. 

Oxy-ether: see Oxy- 2. 

Oxy-fatty acid: sec OXYAcID 2. 

Oxyfiu-oride. Chem. [f Oxy-2+FLvonive ] 
A fluorine compound analogous to an oxychloride. 
Formerly also called Oxyfiuo‘ruret. 

1868-77 Watts Dict. Chent. V. 813 ‘The Difluoride lof tin) 
or Stannous fluoride, SoFz..when heated iv the air, ..takes 
up oxygen, and forms stannic oxyfluoride, Sn*OFy or 
SnOg- Saks. 1880 Creminsuaw I nrts’ Atom. Fhe. 146 
Marignac .. regards as isomorphous the double fluorides 
of titaniuin, the double oxyfluorides of niobium and of 
tungsten. 

Oxygal, etc.: see Oxy- 1. 

Oxygen (pksidzén’. Chem, Also8- oxi-,-gene. 
[a. F. oxygene, intended to mean ‘acidifying (prin- 
ciple)’, principe acidifiand (Lavoisier) : see Oxy- 
aud -GEN 1; oxygea being at first held to be the 
essential principle in the formation of acids, 

Lavoisier's original term, proposed in 1777, was principe 
oxygine, changed 1785-6 to princi~e arygéne; thence in 
1786 axygene as sb., spelt in Nomenclature of 1787 ovigene ; 
admitted in Dict. Acad, 1835 as oxygene.) 

1. One of the non-metallic elements, a colourless 
invisible gas, withoul laste or smell. Symbol O: 


atomic weight 16. 

It is the most abundant of all the elements, existing, in the 
free state (mixed with nitrogen), in atmospheric air, and, in 
combination, in water and most minerals and organic sub- 
stances, It combines with nearly all other elements (forming 
oxides), the process of combination being in some cases so 
cnergetic as to produce sensible light and heat (coméaustion), 
in others very gradual, as in the rusting or oxidation of 
metals. It is essential, in the free state, to the fife of all 
animals and plants, and is absorbed into the organism in 
respiration: hence it was formerly calledzita/air. Priestley, 
who isolated it in 1774, holding it to be comaion air deprived 
of Puociston (q.v.), called it dephlogisticated air, 

[178g J. Klum] rst £'. Dict, Chem. Pref. 18 Lavoisier... 
having endeavoured to show that vegetable and other matters 
. consist of air, charcoal, and inflammable gas, or, in his 
language, oxygene, carbone, and hydrogene.] 1790 R. Kerr 
tr. Lavoisier's Elem, Chem. w. iv.185 Oxygen forms almost 
a third of the mass nf our atmosphere. [1791 Bepvoes in 
PRI. Trans. XXX. 176 Cast iron. contains a portion of 
the basis of vital air, the oxygéne of M. Lavoisier.) 1791 
Haitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1... 3 Mercury, combined 
with a small quantity of oxygenis black. 1794 Euros, Alag. 
XXVE 5 Dephlogisticated Air, or (as they are now pleased 
to call it) Oxygene. 1 Ated, Frul, 1. 373 Opponents 
particularly object, that the base of vital air does not deserve 
the title of oxygen, as many combinations of it are far from 
being acids. 18r1 Davy in Nicholson's Gril, XXX. 112 
Comhinatinas of Oximuriatic Gas and Oxigen. 1845 W. 
Grecory Ontlines Chem. 45 Oxygen was discovered b 
Priestley in 1774; and in the following year by the Swedis| 
chemist Scheele without any knowledge of Pricstley’s dis- 
covery. 1872 Huxtev Phys. i.17 It is oxygen which is the 
great sweeper of the economy. , 

2. A manufacturer's name for bleaching-powder, 
i. e. so-called ‘chloride of lime’. (Simmonds 1858.) 

3. attrid. and Comb, a. attrib. or adj. (see ety- 
mology above), in + oxygene air (ods.), oxygen 
gas, names for oxygen in the free or gaseous stale. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem, t. v. 54 The 
oxygen gas, or pure vital air. 1794 G. Anams Wat. & /ap. 
| Philos. 1, xi. 449 Vital, Dephlogisticated, or oxygene air. 
| 1794 Pearson in PAI, Trans. LXX XIV. 388 White lac 
| burned in oxygen gaz without. any smoke,and with a beauti- 


fully bright flaine, 1843 J. A. Sara Product. Farniing (ed.2) | 


x9 Oxygen, in union with latent heat, forms Oxygen gas, 
1896 Darly News 31 Oct, 5/3 The oxygen treatment is the 
| application of oxygen gas to wounds and ulcers. 


OXYGENIZE 


b. The sb. in attrib. use or in combination; as 
in oxygen acid ( = OxYacip 1), -carrter, inhalation, 
supply, treatment; oxygen-breeding, -carrying adjs. 

1842 Parneie Chem, Anal, (1845) 89 The combinations of 
oxide of gold with oxygen acids are almost unknown, 1874 
tr. Lommels Light 5 Vermed the oxygen lamp or burner, 
1878 Annev Photogr. (1881) 64 Any pe oxy gen-absorbing 
medium. 1897 Darly News 12 July 5/3 Vhe work of the 
Oxygen Home, opened by Princess Lovise last May, appears 
to be progressing very satisfactorily. 1897 Adléutf's Syst. 
Med. WW. 643 |The blood-corpuscles) cannot perform such 
an active pirt as oxygen-carriers, 1898 /4id. V. 46 For 
this (shortness of breath) there is a remedy in oxygen 
inhalations, 


Oxygenant (gksidzénant), ? 04s. [a. F. oxy- 


 génant, pr. pple. ol oxygcéuer to OXYGENATE.] Asub- 


stance that oxygenates another; an oxidizing ageat. 

1802 Adin. Rew. 1. 242 Oxygen, and particularly the 
gaseous oxygenants, evidently produce two effects, of the 
same tendency, 1803 Benpors //ygéia x1. 52 Air destroys 
contagion by acting as an oxygenant. 1866 ODLING A nine. 
Chem, 149 As an oxidising agent, there are many more 
energetic oxygenants than the [nitric] peroxide, 

+Oxy'genate, a. Oés. In 8 oxi-. [f. F. 
oaygéne pa. pple: see -ATE? 2.) = OXYGENATFD. 

1797 Vonthly Alig, U1. 351 Moistened with muriatic oxi- 
genate acid. A 

Oxygenate (rksidzéneit, pksi-dzéneit), v. Also 
8 oxi-, [f. BF. dxygén-er (G. de Morvean and 
Lavoisier, 1787), f. oxygéne: see -aTES.]  frans, 
To supply, treat, or mix with oxygen; to cause 
oxygen to combine with (a substance) ; to oxidate, 
oxidize ; esp, to charge (the blood) with oxygen by 
respiration. 

1790 Krartr. Berthollet's Bleaching iii. °*, By decomposing 
common salt in the same process which is performed for 
oxygenating its arid, 2798 Brobors Sea Scurvy 53 Whether 
we oxygenate the bl y the lungs or the stomach. 1794 
G. Avams Nat, & Exp. Philos. 1, xi. 462 To oxygenate a 
substance, or make it combine with vital air, 1875 W. 
Hovucnton Sh, Brit, Insects 58 To draw fresh currents of 
water to oxygenate the blood. 

Hence Oxygenating v/. sh. and Api. a. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos, Light, ete, 149 To explain all 
appearances in those burning and oxigenating bodies. /dcd, 
385 Vegetables secrete and emit that very oxigenating sib- 
stance, when growing in the sun. 1890 fad! Afad/ G.4 Aug. 
1/3 Amuch needed oxygenating of the life-blood of the nation, 


Oxygenated (sce prec.’, Af/ia. [f prec. + 
-ED1,] Mixed or combined with oxygen. 

t Oxigenated muriatic act: = Oxyuvraianic acid (i.e. 
chlorine), 9 

1790 R. Kern (éitde) Essay on the New Method of Bleaching, 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatic Acid, from the French ot 
Herthollet. 1822 Davy Chem. (Ailos. Introd. 46 Atheoretical 
nomenclature is liable to continued alteration; oxygenated 
muriatic acid is as improper a name as dephlogisticated 
marine acid, 1871 Roscon £lew, Chent. 48 Hydrogen Di- 
oxide has received the name of oxygenated water, as it 
easily decomposes into oxygen and water, ° 

Oxygenation (pksidgéné"fon). [a. F, oxy- 
génation, noun of action from oxygéner to OXxy- 
GENATE.] Tle action of oxygenating or condition 
of being oxygenated; mixture wilh oxygen ; com- 
bination wilh oxygen, oxidation. 

1790 R. Kerr tr, Lavoisier’s Elen, Chent u. iv. 186 Some- 
times oxygenation takes place with great rapielty, 1794 
G. Avams Nat. § Eap. Philos. 1. 461. 1796 Harcurtr in 
PHIL Trans, 336 Mt |Molybdasua) appears to me to suffer four 
degrees of oxygenation. ‘The firstis the black oxyde; the 
second is the bluc oxyde; the third is the green oxyde, which 
1 am inclined to call molybdous acid, according to the dis- 
tinction made by the new nomenclature ; the last and fourth 
degree is the yellow acid, or that which is supersaturated 
with oxygen. 1865 Livixcstons Zamdesi xxii. 454 Not only 
is the most perfect oxygenation of the blood secured. 

Oxy'genator. [Agent-n. from OxyGENATE 
v.] a. A substance that oxygenates another ; 
= OxmaToR a, b. (See quot, 1875.) 

1864 in Wrnster. 1875 Knicut Dict, Alech., O.xygenater, 
a contrivance for throwing a stream of oxyyen into the flame 
of a lamp. . F 

+Oxygenerity. Ods. rare—'._ [irreg. f. Oxy- 
GEN +-E)ITY: cf. Aomogeneity, ete.) = OXYGENITY. 

1801 W. Tavror in Wonthly diag, X1. 645 The most prob- 
able [theory] is that which hints at the oxygeneity of light. 

Oxygenic (pksidgenik), a. rave. [f. OXYGEN 
+-I¢.) Of the nature of, or consisting of, oxygen. 

1850 Croucu Let. to 1, Arnold 3 Jan., Poems, etc. 1869 I. 
167 Consider..the long preparation of this strange marriage 
of coal and oxygenicair. 1885 Sat. Kev. 12 Dec. 781/2 You'll 
breathe an air ignored By oxygenic gases, 

Oxygeniferous (pksidzéni‘téras), a. rare, [f 
as prec. + oo , Bearing or conveying oxygen, 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLU1. 653 Fit for the entry of a great 
host of oxygeniferous particles. 

Oxygenity. wonce-wd. [f. Oxycen + -1TY,] 
The quality of being oxygen, or oxygenous, 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 294 They. .lose their ‘oxygenity 
and thydrogenity ’. 

O-xygeni:zable,c. [f.next +-abLE,] Capable 
of being oxygenized or oxygenated. 

2802 Curxevix in Phil, Trans, XCII. 166 Besides its acid 

roperties, this substance has others, common tooxygenizable 

dies. 

Oxygenize (pksidzénaiz, pksidzénaiz), v. [f. 
OXYGEN + -1ZE: cf. carbonize.] ¢rans. = OXy- 
GENATE v. Chicfly in fa, pple. (or PAs. a.) Oxy- 
genized = OXYGENATED, 


OXY GENIZEMENT. 


1802 Cnenevix in PAI. Trans, XC1I1. 126 That the pro- 
portion of oxygen..was greater in the salt than in nncom- 
bined oxygenized muriatic acid. . 1822-34 Goo:t's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) U1. 465 Untess the supply furnished by the food to 
the blood-vessels be snfficiently oxygenized by ventilation. 
1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Ang. 473 The food ..is then passed 
through the oxygenizing process in the Jungs. 

Hence + Oxygenizement = OxyYGENATION, OXI- 
DATION; Oxygenizer = OXYGENATOR. . 

r8oz Cnenevix in PAil. Trans. XCIL. 165 Of the oxy- 
genizement of fluoric and boracic acids, we have no proof. 
1816 J.Smitn Panorama Se. & Arti. 41g The next degree 
of oxygenizement is expressed by the termination éc, thns 
we say sulphuric acid, 1882 Ocuvie, Oxygenizer. 

Oxygenous (pksi-dginas), a. [f. OxycEN, or 
F. oxygéne + -0vs.]) +28. Producing acids, 
acidifying : oxygenous gas, oxygen; oexyigerous 
principle, Kirwan’s rendering (1787) of Lavoisier’s 
principe oxygine (1777-84). Obs. b. OF the 
nature of, consisting of, or containing oxygen. 

1787 Kirwan cea ge Philogiston ii, 22 The vitriolic acid, 
according to them } Lavoisier, etc.] consists of sulphur as its 
base, and pnre air, in a conerete state, as its acidifying 
or oxygenous principle, /dfd, (passint), The oxygenons 
princi 1788 Priestiey in Phiri, Trans. 157 Uhe term 
péiogiston,.may still be given to that Arinciple or thing, 
which, when added to water, makes it to he inflammable 
air; as the term oryeenons principle may he given to that 
thing which, when it is incorporated with water, makes 
dephlogisticated air, 1794 Suitivan View Nat, 3. 233 On 
acconnt of this property..the denomination of oxigenons 
gas has been given to vital air. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art UU. 
47 The reason of this is, that the oxygenous part of the air 
has nnited to the metal. 1875 Maine pee Communities 
(1876) 213 The exclusive food of the nati 
an oxygenous rather than a carbonaceous character, 

Oxygon (giksigga), 2. and sb. Geom. Now 
rare or Obs. Also 6-7 oxi-. [f. L. oxygont-us, 
a, Gr. défuyavtor acute-angled, f. dgv-y sharp + yavia 
angle: perh. lhrough F. exygore (1611 in Cotgr.).] 
a. adj. Having acute angles, aente-angled.  b. 54. 
An acute-angled triangle: in early use also in L, 
form Oxygonium (-us). 

1g7o Binuincstev Fuelid w def. xxix. 5 An oxigonium 
or an acnteangled triangle, is a triangle which hath all his 
three angles acnte. 1598 Syvivester Ju Bartas u, ii. iv. 
Coluntnes 199 Moreover, as the Building's Ambligon May 
more receive then Mansion’s Oxigon. 1685 R. Wittuiass 
Euctid 10 Oxygone, or Acutangle triangle is that whose 
angles are all acute, 1688 J. 5. A aad [These 
figures] are called Oxygoniums. 1838 Sir W. Hamirton 
Logie xxv. (1866) I. 24 note, Oxygon, i.e. triangle which 
has its three angles acute. , 

Hence Oxygonal (pksi:gdnal), $ Oxygornial, 
Oxy‘gonous ad/s., having three acute angles. 

170 Puttuirs, Oxygontal, helonging to an Oxygon, Acute. 
Angular. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycel.s. v. Triangle, If all the 
angles be acnte..the triangle is said to be acutanguiar, or 
Seipenpuss 1842 Francis Dict. Arts, Oxygonal, acute 
ang'ed. 

O.xyhsemocy-anin, the oxidized bine form of 
Hemocyaniy, q. v. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1892). 

Oxyhemogiobin, -hemoglobin (¢ksihz- 
moglowbin). Chew, [Oxy- 2.] ‘The form in 
which hemoglobin exists in arterial and capillary 
blood where it is loosely combined with oxygen’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1873 Rare Phys. Chem. 178 Oxygen on entering the body 
chemically combines with hamoglobin, forming oxy-haemo- 
globin, which gives the scarlet colonr toarterial blood, 1875 
H.C. Woop Thera. (1879) 184 The aepae shows 
giainly that the haemoglobin exists in the blood either in its 
pure state, or else as oxyheemoglobin. 


Oxyhy'drate. Chew. A hydrated oxide or 
hydrate of ametal, as oxyhydrate of iron. So Oxy- 
hy-drio a., consisting of oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined; as oxyhydric acid, a descriptive term for 
water (EI,0). + Oxyhydrocarbon a., consisting of 
oxygen combined with a hydrocarbon. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 88 If the water 
contains iron in solution, this is readily precipitated as an 
oxyhydrate, 1891 Lance? 23 May 1165/2 Carbonic acid 
nates with oxyhydrate to form carbonate of lead, which is 
suluble in excess of the gas. 

1852 Monrrit Fanning § Currying (1853) 158 In modern 
chemistry water is known as oxy-hydric acid, or protoxide 
of hydrogen. 1866 Ootince Aur. Chem. 55 The building 
up of the primary oxihydrocarbon molecules, 

Oxyhydrogen (pksi,hai-drddzén), a. [f. Oxy- 
2 + llyprocen.] Consisting of, or involving the 
use of, a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, 

Oxyhydrogen blowpipe: a componnd blowpipe: in which 
two streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet as they issne; 
used to produce an extremely hot flame by the burning of 
the hydrogen inthe oxygen. O.rydydrogen light ; the bright 
white light obtained by directing such a flame upon lime; 
the lime-light. So oxyhydrogen flame, jet, el etc. Ory- 
hydrogen microscope, cic.: one in which the object is illn- 
minated hy an oxyhydrogen Jight. 

3827 E. Turner ‘len. Chem. 160 An apparatus of this 
kind, now known hy the name of the oxy-hydrogen blow. 
pipe, was contrived by Mr. Newman. 1834 Menw1n Angler 
in Wales V1. 5 ‘The microscope .. notwithstanding all its 
oxyhydrogen improvements. ¢1865 Letieny in Circe. Se 
1. 134/2 The Oxy-hydrogen Light..was first introduced to 
public notice by Lientenant Drummond. 1871 tr. Schedien's 
Spectr. Anal. 16 note, The light of magnesia heated in the 
oxyhydrogen flame. 

+ O-xytode. Chen. Obs. 
Obsolete name for an JoDarTE. 


Vor. VIL. 


[f Oxx- 2 + Tope.) 


ves of India is of | 


353 


1815 Wenrv Ele, Cheut, UL. 32 The metallic bases called 
by Sir IL. Davy, oxyéodes, and by Gay Lussac,. .sodates. 

So +Oxyiodic c= lopic, Oxyiodide, an 
iodine compound analogous to an oxychloride. 
+ Oxyitodine, Davy’s name for /odie anhydride, 
LO: 

2815 Sir H. Davy in 24/2 Trans. 1. 213, 1 venture to pro- 
pose a name..that of *oxyiodic acid. 1815 Henry ‘ean, 
Chem, (ed. 7) V1. 32 For the watery solution of oxyiodine Sir 
HL. Davy has proposed the name of ezyiodre acid, and is 
disposed to regard itasatriple cnmpound of iodine, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; or an oxyiode of hydrogen. 1868-77 Watts 
Dict. Chent. VY. 815 Insoluble *Oxyiodides of variable com- 
position. 814g Davy in 74/2. Frans, 1, 213, [venture to pros 
pose a namne.. “o.xyfodine for the new solid compound. 

Oxymel (p*ksimel). Also 4-7 oxi-, -mell, 
[a. L. oxyte! (also oxymiedi), a, Gr. ofvpers, £. 
ofu-s sour + péAr honey.] A medicinal drink or 
syrup compounded of vinegar and honey, some- 
times with other ingredients, 

Oxymel of sguitis, oxymel made with ‘ vinegar of squills’. 

[e r000 Sa.r. Leechd, 11.212 Eacsceal mon oxumellis sellan 
pat bid af ecede & of hunige geworht drence superne.] 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xx [x.[xlvi.] (MS. Bodl if. 304 b/2 
Oximel is izene wip hote water to deftynge and naisschinge 
of hard matere and to open pores, ¢1400 Lansranc'sCirure. 
389 ‘Fempere hem wip oximel. c1g60 Play Sacrant 534 
A drynke made fall well wyth scamoly and wt oxymell L/S. 
oxennell}), 1533 Kivot Cas¢. //edthe (1541) 36 Oximell is, 
where to one part of vyneger is put double so moche of 
honye, foure tymes as moche of water, 1684 ari. Roscom, 
iss. Transt. Verse 130 And all, goes down like Oxyniel of 
Squils, 1832 J. Davirs Manual Wat. Med. 39 Oxymels are 
other species of syrups made from honey and vinegar. 

Oxymeter (pksitm/ia1). rare—°. [ad. mod.L. 
oxpmelrum: see OXY- 2 and -METER.] = Eupto- 
METER, So Oxyme'tric a., measured in regard 
to the amount of oxygen. 

1857 Mayne fixpos. Lex, Oxymetrum, a measurer of 
outers an oximeter; another name for the instrument 
called a endiometer. 1876 tr. Schufsenberger’s Merment, 
tr We may previously determine the oxymetric value of 
the hyposulphite, the volume of oxygen which is required 
to saturate the unit of volume of the solution. : 

| Oxymoron (phsimb-rgu). Ahet. [a. Gr. fv- 
Hospov, sb.use of neuter of égupwpor pointedly foolish, 
f, dv. sharp + popes dull, stupid. foolish} A rhe- 
torical figure by which contradictory or incongru- 
ons terms are conjoined so as to give point to the 
statement or expression; an expression, in its super- 
ficial or literal meaning self-contradictory or absurd, 
but involving a point. (Now often loosely or 
erroneously used as if merely = a contradiction in 
terms, an Incongruons conjunction.) 

[1640 Br, Revnoros #’assions xvii. 186 It was a bold bnt 
trnce dfduwpov of Seneca. JMortrbus vivinius.| 1657 J. 
Saitu Myst. RAcé 121 Oxymoron, oftpwpor, leutifatuum 
aut stulte acutunt, subtilly foolish, a 1677 Barrow Sernt. 
(1825) VI. 132 Some elegant figures ..lufty hyperboles, para- 
numasies, oxymorons .. lie very near upon the confines of 
jocularity, 1792 W. Roperts Looker-On No. 30 (1794) 1. 
427 These contradictory gentlemen..were tims pressed to- 
gether in a forced kind of union, like the figure oxymoron, 
1890 2, Keo. CLX. 28) Voltaire..we might call, by an oxy 
moron whichhas plenty oftruthinit,an‘ Epicurean pessimist’ 

+ Oxymuriate (¢ksimiti ric). Chem. Obs. 
[f. next: see -aTE1 1 ¢.] A salt of ‘ oxymuriatic 
acid’: applied formerly to compounds now called 
either chiorates or chlorides, as oaymuriale of 
mercury, of tin, = mercuric and stannic chloride, 
oxymuriate of potash = potassinm chlorate. 

31797 Pearson in Pail Trans. UXXXVUI. 149 To this 
residue was added half its bulk of oxygen gaz, ohtained 
from oxymuriate of potash. 1826 Accum Chew, Tests (1818) 
124 Add..a quantity of oxy-mnriate of mercury. 1830 M. 
Doxovan Dom, Econ, 1. 261 A smal} quantity of chloride 
of lime, or, as it was formerly called, oxymuriate of lime. 

So +Oxymmriated a. Ods., as in oxymuriated 
acid = OXYMURIATIC acid, oxynruriated quicksilver 
= OxymuRiaATE of mercury. 

1796 Kirwan fvent, Alin, (ed. 2) 11. 2x5 An effervescence 
+ arising from the prodnction of Oxymnriated Acid. 1822~ 
34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 503 Dissolving a drachm 
of oxymuriated qnicksilver in half_a pint of water. 

+ Oxymuriatic (gksimiterijaetik), a Chem. 
Obs. [f. Oxy- 24+ Muriatic.] = Oxymuriatic 
acid (also oxymuriatic gas): a former name of 
chlorine, as a supposed compound of oxygen 
and ‘ muriatic’ (hydrochloric) acid. Oxymurtatic 
matches; matehes tipped with chlorate of potash. 

1796 Kinwan “len: Men, (ed. 2) 11. 328 Oxymuriatic Acid 
and Aqua Regia scarcely affect it. Séfd. 462 He observed 
it to yield oxymuriatic Gas. 1807 T. Tuomsos Chew. (ed. 3) 
IT. 225 Oxymnriatic acid was discovered by Scheele in 
19774. _..He gave it the name of dephlogisticated mnriatic 
acid, from the ne sition that it is mnriatic acid deprived 
of phlogiston. The French chemists, after its composition 
had been ascertained, called it oxygenated muriatic acid; 
which unwieldy appellation Kirwan has happily contracted 
into oxymuriatic. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. amd Voy. xxi. 31 
Procuring a lightby means of the oxymnriatic matches whic! 
he had seen ns use, 

Oxyni'trate. Chen. [f. Oxy- 2+ Nirrate.] 
A compound of the oxide and nitrate of a metal. 

(3809 Grecor in PAil, Trans. XC1X. 199 The colourless 
Viquid oxynitrval of lead. 1819 Cintoren Chem, Anat. 440 
Oxynitrate (qu. Nitrate?) of silver, and nitrate of mercnry, 
dropped in excess into a dilute solution of any: hyposnlphite, 
give a precipitate of their respective metals in the state of 


OXYSULPHIDE. 


sulphnrets, 1873 Watts #ocenes' Chem (ed. 11) 426 The 
norma} [platinammonium] nitrate NgH6Pt(N Ox), is obtained 
by dissolving the oxynitrate[ NaI1¢Pt(N O3)20] in nitric acid. 

t Oxyni tric, a. Chem. In oxyntiric actd, oxy- 
aitric gas, obs, names of nitrogen peroxide. 

3805 W. Nisnet Dict. Chem. 369 Oxy-nitric gus 1815 
Tlexery Hie, Chent. (ed. 7) 1. 361 It will appear that 
the oxygen in uitrons gas is very nearly both in weight and 
volume a multiple of that in nitrous oxide by: 2; in nitrons 
ucid by 3; in mtric acid by 43 and in oxynitric acid by 6, 
Oxyntic (rksi-ntik), a. Physiol. [f. Gre type 
“ofuvr-os, verbal adj, from dédr-ey to sharpen, 
make acid, f, d¢v-s sharp: sce -1c.]_ Rendering acid, 
acidifying: applied to certain glands of thestomach, 
or to cells in them, supposed to produce the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. 

1884 A. Gancre in Enyed, Brit. XVI. 674/1 The glanes 
which possess these acid-furming cells have of late Leen 
termed (Langley) oxyntic glands, 1892 Syu Sve. Lea, 
Oxyniic cells . 

Oxyphil (pksifil), a. Aiol. _[f. Gr. égv- sharp, 
acid + -gtdos loving, -rMiL(e.]  ‘ Acid-loving’: 
applied to certain white blood-corpuscles or other 
cells having an affinity for acids. 

1896 Adlbutt's Syst, Wed. 1.79 Their lie. Kanthack acd 
Hardy's] coarsely granular oxy phile cells are the eosinuphi 
cells uf most writers. /éfd. 60 Feeh'e axyphile reaction. 
fbid_ 117 Other cells containing oxyphil granules, 

+ Oxypho:sphate. Chem. An obs. name {cr 
a metallic phosphate containing a larger ynoyor- 
tion of oxygen, as oxyfhosphale of tron = ferric 
phosphate. 

1815 Ilexrv Edom. Cheut, (ed. 7) U1. 116 The phosphate ci 
iron is almost insoluble in water. ‘“Ehe oay-phosplate cf 
iron is, also, an insoluble salt. 

Oxyrhynch (ksiink). [f Oxy- 1 + G:. 
pvyx-os snout, beak.] 

1. Any crab of the group OxyrAyueha, charac- 
terized by a triangular cephalothorax with project- 
ing rostrum; the group ineludes the spider-ernbs. 

3839 Jenny Cred. XIV. 2997/2 The first joint of the exte: 
antenna:. being cylindrical..in nearly all the Oxyrhy: 
1840 /id. XVII 109 The Oxyrhynchs are all essent 
marine. 

2. A fish; = next, 1. 

{| Oxyrhynchus (pksirisnks). Zool, fad. Cr. 
égtppuyxos sharp-snouted, epithet of a fish, 

L.A fish (Mormyris oxvrignchus) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the ancient ly ptians. 

17066 Puitsirs, Oaysiachas, the Spit-nose, a sort of River- 
fish, 1851 AS vsenms: Nat. efist. W152 The oxyrhinchus is 
very commonly represented in the paintings of ‘Uhebes, Resi- 
Hassan and Memphis 1865 J. 11, Ixncrauam Plax of 
(1872) 223 The oxyrhincus, the eel, the lepidotus, and s 
other kinds of fish are sacied; and at Thebes they are em- 
balined hy the priests. ; 

2. Ornith. A genus of American tyrant fly- 
eatchers, characterized by a long straight sharp- 
pointed bill. 

1868 Jing, Cycl.s.v. Picidar, Neither docs the interventio: 
of the Wryneck with its wornilike tongue, or of Oxyrbyneus 
with its acute bill, do more than indicate the broken links of 
the chain, , i" : ; 

“+ Oxyrrhodin, -ine (gksiradin}. Oss. Also 
in 1. form oxyrrhodinum, [ad. mod.b. o1s- 
rrhodinum, ad. Gr. dguppékivoy (Actor), ‘rose-o1l 
mixed with vinegar’ (Liddell and Scott).] A pre- 
paration of vinegar and oil of roses, formerly used 
medicinally. Also + Oxyrrhod, |] Oxyrrhodon. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char, Piysic. 1. 31 Oyle of Rores, 
-. Ruse water, and a spoonfull of vineger, mixe them weil 
together, and your oxirrhod isdone. 27.. Frover AZini0.2 s 
(J, ‘The spirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compoce 
oxyrrhodines. 1729-41 Cuampers Cyel, Oxyrrhodon, cr 
Oxyrrhodinum, 1754-64 Sme.ue AMrdwif 1. Introd, 19 A 
cloth dipped in oxyrrhodon must be laid on her abdomen. 

| Oxysaccharum (pksisekirdm). Also 6 
oxi-, [Late L., a. late Gr. dfvodxxapor, f. éfv- 
sharp, acid + oaxyapov sugar.) A medicine com- 
pounded of vinegar and sugar. 

e1gso Liovp reas. /fealth (1385) X viij, Let the matter 


be preparid with oxisaccharum in thre partes therof. 19297- 
4zin Cima Cycl. . : 
Oxy-salt (e'ksisglt). Chem. Also oxi-. [1 


Oxy- 2 + Satt.] <A salt containing oxygen; a 


salt of an oxyncid. . 

1836-41 Branpe Chev. (ed. 5) 593 The oxidizement cl a 
inetal is an essential preliminary to the formation of its oxy- 
salts, or, in other words, to its combinations with oxy-acids. 
1841 Scndnpetn in Aes. Brit. Assoc. 210 Mixed with chemi- 
cally pnre..snlphuric acid, with phosphoric acid, nitric acic, 
potash, and a series ofoxi-salts, 1882 Vines Sachs’s Bot, 668 
Oxygen is introdnced into the plant in the form of wacer, 
caunce dioxide, and oxy-salts. 

+Oxysu‘Iphate. Chew. An ols. name for 
a metallic sulphate containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen, as oxystlphate of iron = ferric sulphate. 

1802 Med. Frul. VII). 550 It has been proposed to dis- 
tingnish them jiron sulphates] by terming that salt which 
contains the meta} more highly oxydated, an oxysulphat. 
1815 Henrv Elen. Chet. (ed. 7) 11. 109 This salt has been 
called, bnt not with strict propriety, oxry-sudphate, Its 
legitimate name would be su/phate Pen ofiron; but, 
as this is inconvenient from its length, it may be called the 
ved sulphate of iron. 

So Oxysu‘Iphide, a compound of an clement or 


positive compound radical with oxygenand ae 
Ky) 


OXYSULPHION. 


generally restricted to compounds of the oxide 
and sulphide of a metal. +Oxyswiphion (ds. 
‘Daniell’s term for the acid compound of an oxy- 
salt containing sulphur which is set free at the 
posilive pole of a galvanic battery, but which 
cannol exist in a free condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 3 
«= the group SO,, now called Sunruion, + Oxy- 
su'Iphuret Obs. = Oxysulphide. 

_ 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ, Se., Chent. 408 A mixture of 
insoluble *oxysulphide of lime and carbonate of soda. 1845 
‘Toop & Bowman PAys. Anat. 1. 6 A compound. .called hy 
Prof, Daniell *oxysulphion, 1849 Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 
223 Oxysulphion of hydrogen. cae J. Scorrern in Orr's 
Cire, Se., Chen. 472 Oxide and sulphuret of antimony com- 
bine in many proportions, forming many *oxysulphurets. 

Oxytocic (pksitp’sik), a. and sb. Aled. (fF. Gr. 
ogvTésioy = oxytocic sé., f. dfv-, Oxy- 1 + TuKos 
childbirth.] a. adj. Serving to accelerate parturi- 
tion. b. sé. A medicine having this property. 

1853 Duncuison Med. Lev., Oryroctc,..a medicine which 
promeles delivery, 1873 R. Baunes Drs, Wouen xviii. 18 

ndian hemp..is eredited.. with oxytocic properties. /6rd., 
‘The powers of galvanism as an oxytocic¢, and even in origin- 
ating uterine contraction. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 
69 ‘The oxytocic action of quinia was believed in maay 
years ago hy numbers of our Southern practitioners. : 

Oxytone (p*ksitom , a. and sé. Gram., chiefly 
Gr. Gram. Alsa oxyton. fad. Gr. dfdrov-os 
having the acute accent, f. ofv- sharp, acute + 
rovos pitch, touc,accenL] a. aay. Having an acute 
accent on the last syllable. . sb, A word so 
accented. 

1764 W. Primatt Accentus redivivt 109 Aristarchus ..has 
pronounced it (dyucar} as an oxytone. 1859 J. Haptey ss, 
(1873) 111 On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when .. 
its higher pitch changes to a lower, the ieee pitch is repre. 
sented in. .the saine way as in the latter part of the circum- 
flex accent. 188% Westcotr & Horr Gré, M7. 1. App. 
6/2 They are not independent or strictly final oxytones, 
being treated as fragments of a clause. 

Ilence O-xytone, O'xytonize c/s. frans., Lo 
make oxylonc; to pronounce or write with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

1887 Sctence 29 Apr. 412/2 Vhere is also a tendency to oxy- 
tonize many words,..although the accent shifts, as in other 
Indian languages. ' i 

Oxytrichine (pksi-tzikain), a, and sb. Zool. 
(& mod.L. Oxytrichina neut, pl., £. Oxytricha, the 
typical genus, f. Gr. éfv- sharp + Opig, rpty- hair 
(cf. Gr. d€d7pxos adj.): sce -1nEL] a. adj. Be- 
longing to the family Oxyfrichina or Oxytrichide 
of infusorians, b. 56. An infusoriaa of this family, 
Also Oxytri‘chinous ¢. = a (Maync 1857). 

Oxytrope (pksitroup). [ad. nod.L. Oxytropis, 
f. Gr, ofu- sharp + tpéms keel; from the pointed 
keel of the corolla.] A plant of the genus O.ry- 
tropis (N.O, Legumtinose), closely allied to Alstra- 
galus, the species of which are chiefly alpine; 
they have pinnate leaves, and flowers of various 
colours in spikes or racemes; several are cultivated 
as ornamental rock-work plants. 

1855 Benruam Brit. Flora 215 Vhe point of the keel is 
short and straight as ia the yellow oxytrope. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Longa. Mag. Feb. 418 In the same exposed Clova range.. 
the closely-related yellow oxytrope still grows in diminishing 
numbers; while its ally the Ural oxytrope holds its own 
manfully over all the dry hills of the Highlands. : 

|| Oxyuris pksijieris). Zoo, Pl oxywrides 
(-idfz).  [mod.L. (Rudolphi, 1809), & Gr. dfv- 
sharp + odpé tail.] A genus of small thrend-worms 
of the family Ascaride, inhabiting the rectum of 
various animals; O. vermicularés is frequent in 
that of man, especially of children. 

1864 Reader IV. 665/3 The minute oxyurides, so fre- 
quent a source of weakness aad irritability ia children. 
1868 Lag. Cycl. sv. Entozoa, Oxyuris is characterised by 
being subulate posteriorly, having the mouth orbicular. 

ITence Oxyu‘ric a. [-1c], pertaining to or pro- 
daced by an Oxyurds, as ‘oxyaric irritation’ (Cen. 
Dict.); Oxywricide (-said) [-cipe 1), ‘a medicine 
which destroys Oxyurides’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), an 
anthelmintic; Oxyw'rifuge [-Fucx] = prec. 

1664 T. S. Copnoitp Exfosea xiit. 372 There is one Indian 
drug which ae to be very valuable, because it .. is ..a 
trite Oxyuricide. 188: — in Fraud. Linn. Soc. (1883) XVI. 
187 The practical efficiency of the drug [milk of Papaw] as 
aa oxyurifuge has been attested by Dr. Peckolt. 

Oxyurous (pksi,tiierras), a. vave—°.  [f. mod.L. 
oxpfir-us (cf. pree.) + -ovs.] Having a poiated 
tail. 

1837 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Oxyurus. having a tail ending 
ina point .., or the body attenuated and subulated to the 
posterior extremily : oxyurous, 

Oy, oe (oi, Gi), Sc. Forms: § 0, 5- oy, oye, 
8- oe. [n. Gael. ogha, also written odha, pros 
nounced (64) =Ir. #a grandson, Olr. a descen- 
dant. O and ve appear to be clymologically the 


otiginal forms in Lowland Sc.; in many parts of | 


Scotland the diphthong ey is pronounced (Gé or 
52).] A grandchild, : 

¢1470 Hesry Wallace }. 30 The secund O he was of gud 
Wallace. xg0o8 Kexneorr Fiyting wv. Dunbar 308 Belze- 
bubbis oyis, aad curst Corspatrikis clan. 1564-5 Ker. Privy 
Councit Scot. 1. 326 Jane Campbell, oy and ane of the airis 


354 


of umguhile Finla Campbell. 1640-r Kirkendbr. War. 
Courm, Min, Bk. (1855) 131 James Lindsay of Auchenskeoch; 
Andro Lindsay, his sone;..Charles Lindsay, his oy. 1718 
Ramsay Carist's Kirk Groin v, Auld Vessie..Came wi' 
her ain oe Nanny. 1728 — General Afistake 193 Counting 
kin, and making endless faird, Lf that their granny’s uncle's 
oye 's a laird. 1818 Scotr Art. Afidi, iv, There was my 
daughter's wean, little Eppie Daidle—my oe, ye ken. 1868 
G, Macponato &. Falconer v, What's the aad leddy gacin’ 
to du wi' that lang-leggit oye o° hers ? 
+b. A nephew; a niece. Oéds. i 

15996 Darevaece tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot. 1x. 130 The joung 
prince his oye with him was in als gret affectione, as he of 
his awne body had bene gottne. /éid. x. 282 The Erle of 
Lennox beaehe with him his wyfe, Lady Margaret King 
Henrie his oy. 1673 Wedderéurn's Vocad. 11 (Jant.) Vepos, 
a nephew or oye. 

Oy, variant of Hor z. 

1816 W. Tavior ia Monthly Afag, XLI. 527 There let them 
burr and oy, while tow'd aside. 

Oyapock, a Brazilian opossum: see YArock. 

Oyas, obs, f. OvEz. Oyece, var. OrsE, 

Oych(e, obs. forms of Oven, clasp. 

Oye, app. alteration of aves, Orrz int. and sd, 

(Perh. meant as a sing. of eyes; possibly for OF. imper, 
sing. of ‘hear (thou) ', or for avez with 2 mute as in mod.F.) 

@14go Cow. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 94 Oy! al maner men 
takyth to me tent. 1480 Caxton tr. //igden (Rolls) VILL. 
530 Thenne this Tac Strawe fete make an oye ia the felde 
that all his peple shold come nere and here his crye and wy!l. 

Ojer, variant of a3¢, ayé, obs. forin of AGAIN. 

13.. Gay Wart. (A, 3207 ‘ Bi-leue pou here,., Al what ich 
come now son 03¢".. ‘ Anon’, seyd Gij, ‘it schal so be *. 

Oyer (0i'01). Zaw. Forms: [3 oyer, 4 oier, 
oir], 4- oyer; also §-7 ofer, (5 oyeer, 6 oir, 
6-7 oyre). fa. AFr. over (Britton 1. i. § 3) = OF. 
otr, opr :—odir, audir:—L. audire to hear, mod.F. 
ourr; an inlinitive used subst.] 

1. Short for Oyer and terminer; a ciiminal trial 


under the writ so called (sce below), 

1430-50 tr. f/igden, Mart. Contin. (Rolls) VET. 486 That 
paste, y schalle speke with oon of theym after an oyer. 
@1§68 Ascnam Schofeu. iu. (Arb) 137 Seing so worthie a 
Tustice of an Oyre hath the present oversight of that whole 


chace. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ut. Ixvi. 227 Upon 
security to appear before the Justices in Oyer. 1858 M. 


Pattison &ss, (1885) 11. 2 Some mighty issue has been trying 
in the great historical Oyer of the Reformation against the 
See of Rome. 1864 Standard 31 Oct., The great oyer of 
railway assassination came to a close oa Saturday, and 
resulted in a verdict of guilty. 2 

2. In Common Law, Vhe hearing of some docu- 


ment read in court; esp. of an instrument ia writ- 


ing, pleaded by one party, when the other party | 


Seraved oyer’ of it. Abolished 1852. 
t60z Furreckr 2rd 2. Parall. 33 Vhe defendant de- 
mannded oier of the ‘Vestament. 1607 Cowen. dees Oyer 
de Record (Audive recordum), 67a bid. s.v.4 Whea an 
Action is brought upon an Obligation, the Defendant may 
ray Oyer of the Lond; or if Executars sue any one, the 
any sued may demand Oyerof the Testament. 1670 7 yal 


of Penn & Mead 12 Vf you deny me Oyer of that Law. 1768 | 


Beackstoxe Cont, WN. xx. 299 He may crave oyer of the 
writ, or of the bond, or other specialty upon which the 
action is brought; that is to hear it read to hin. 1852 Act 
15 4 16 Vict. ¢. 76 § 55 1f Profert shall be made it shall not 
entitle the opposite Party to crave Oyer of or set out upon 
Oyer such Deed or Docurnent. : 

Oyer and terminer (oi‘ar ond tsuminaz). Law, 
The Anglo-Fz. phr. oper ef ferminer ‘lo hear and 
determine’ partly anglicized. a. In Anglo-Fr. 
used in proper yerbal construction, and also, in 
commission @'oir et determiner, as a sb. phrase = 
‘heating and determining’ (ch -ER4). ob. In 
English chiefly in the latler constzuction, as in 


Commiasion of oyer and terminer (}ofoyer and — 
| be made, 


delerminer, of oyer determiner, = A¥r. de termi- 
ner), 2 commission formerly directed to the King’s 
Judges, Serjeants, and other persons of note, em- 
powering them to hear nnd detezmine indietments 
on specified offences, such as trcasons, felonies, etc., 
special commissions being granted on occasions of 
extraordinary disturbance such as insurrections : 
also called Writ of oper and ferminer. Now, the 


judges on circuit, directing them to hold courts 
for the trial of offences. Hence in such phrases as 
Commissioners or Justices of (ot tin) 0.& ¢., writ, 
court of o. & t.; and +(e) elliptically, for ‘com- 
mission or court of oyer and terminer’. 

a. (1278 Rotts of Parit. 1. 3/2 Furent assignes Justices, 
de enquere, oyer, e lerminerselum la leyeela custume. raga 
Briton 1. i. $1 Pur ceo ge nons ne suffisums mie en nostre 
propre persone a oyer et terminer totes les quereles del 
poeple. /éyd. § 3 Estre ceo volums nous, ge lustices errauntz 
soint assignetz de mesmes les chapitres oyer et terminer en 
chescun counté et en chescune fraunchise de vii aunz en vii. 
avnz., 1314-1§ Xolls of Parit. 1. 290/t II forge trespas vers 
luy..et purchace Commissions d'oir & de terminer as gentz 
favorables a It} : 

b. 1414 Rodis of Parlt. 1V. 58/1 A Commission of oe 
and termyner, after the fourme of a Statut mad. 1433 /¢id. 

58/1 Upon which Riot aforsaid, was graunted..writts of 

yerand Termyner. x455 fbi. V. 332/2 Tyll your Com- 
mission of Oier and Determyner be direct to endifferent 
Commissioners. 1587 Freminc Conta. ffolinshed WU. 1389/1 
lu the place where the court commonlie called the Kings 
bench Is vsuallie kept by vertue of hir maiesties commission 
of oier and terminer, 1633°C. Starroro Jac, #76, 1. i. (1810) 


OYSTER. 


, 16 The Lo, President and Councell shall have Commission, 
power, and authoritie ..of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale 
deliverie. 1644 |H. Parner] ¥us op. 5 When discords 
arose. .they might have been qualified and repressed by a 
friendly association, and either one or both might have had 
the oyer and termiuer thereof. 168: Trial S. Colledge + 
‘The Tilsce and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer and 

Gaol- Delivery, met at the Court- House in the City of Oxford. 

1693 C. Matuen Wonders Invis, World (1862) 6 Considering 

the Place that I hold in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

1769 Biackstone Comm. 1V. xix. 269 The courts of oyerand 

terminer and general gaol delivery, 1846 M¢Cuttocn Aec. 

Brit, Empire (1854) VM. 377 The comnussions which confer 

the criminal jurisdiction are three in number: 1, a com- 

mission of peace; 2, a commission of oyer and terminer; 
and, 3, a commission of gencral gaol delivery. 

ce. 1469 J. Pastonin PF. Lert. II. 357 When hys jugys 
sat on the oyeer determyner in Norwyche, he beyng ther. 
1480 Caxton tr. Aigden (Rolls) V111. 578 Anone after cam 
doune one oe determyne, for to doo iustyee on alle them 
that soo rebellyd in the cyte. 1494 Fasvan CAron. vit, 630 
The mayre.. by vertu of y* sayd comyssyon, callyd an oyer 
determyner, and a day was kept at Guyldhall. 1597 Frert- 
woop in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. n. 111. 55 Upon Saterday last 
in the after noone we had an Oier and Determiner in the 
Guyld Hall, the which we use to hold in the vacation tyme 
to kepe the people in obedience. 4 

d. In some of the States of the American Union: 
A court of higher criminal jurisdiction. 

, 1888 Buyce Amer. Conmmrw. VL. xxxvii. 24 The governor 

is directed to appoint judges, commissioners of oyer and 

ferminer. : 

Oyer, obs. spelling of ofer, OTUER. 

Oyerz, oyes (dye's), ind. (51., v.). Forms: §~- 
Oyes, O yea, (5 Oyas, 6 Oies, O is, O ys, ooyesa); 
6-7 Se. hoyee; 7- Oyesz, (7 oiez, O yez, oh yes, 
O ace, 7-9 oyesa). (OF. ofez, oyez, hear ye! 
imperative pl. of ofr lo hear:—L. awdiatis, pres. 
subj. ; orig. pronounced oye'/s, but snbseq. reduced 
lo oye’s, and so identificd in sound with the two 
words O yes / and hence often so written.] 

A. tuperative verb, and talerjection. ‘Hear, 
hear ye’; a call by the public crier or by a court 
officer (generally thrice uttered), to command 
silence and attention when a proclamation, ele., is 


about to be made. 
[e 1086 Stat. Excestre in Stat. Reaint 1. 211/1 Ceo oyerx 
: wus A.e 1... Re jeo dirrai verite.)] ¢xqqo Vor Alyst. xxx. 
369 Pil. Cry, Oyas! Be. Oyas! fbid. xxxi. 319 Do crie 
we all an hym at ouys, Ozes ! Oxes ! Oges ! /d7d. 360 O yes! 
if any wight with pis wriche any werse wate Werkis. 1567 
Triatl Treas. (1850) 21 O yes, O yes, I will make a pro- 
clamation. 158 Ly.y Campasfe ui. ii, O ys, aap O ys, all 
manner of men, women, and children. 3634 1c. Jouxson 
Wond.wrkg, Provid.i.2 Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes { All you 
tbe people of Christ that are here Oppressed. 168a N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin w. 212 With Stentors Voice he make loud 
| Proclamation O yez! Ith’ Chapter House, A rare Collation 
| Stands rendy dress’. 182a T. Mitcuree Artstopé. 11. 257 
Oyes ! oyes! in virtue of my office—Woaits any member o! 
the court without? s8a Barnam ingot, Leg, AMisady. 
Alargate xvi, Gut when the Crier cried, ‘O Yes !’ the people 

cried, ‘O No!' 

B. as sé. A call or exclamation of ‘Oyez!’ 


Plural + oyesses, also t oyes. 

Quot. 1635 has O's ace, an eccentric plural of O ace (pro- 
nounced in the north O yas or O yess). 

3494 Fanyan Chron. vu. 615 The sayde tayllours.. wold 
nat cease for speche of the mayre nor oyes made by the 
mayres sergiaunt of armes. a1548 Hawn CAron., Hen. 
Vili « Aud there with all, commaunded his Heraulde to 
make an Oyes. 3589 R. Harvey Pd Pere. (1590) 13 Crier, 
make an o yes, for Martin to come into the Court. 1598 
Swaks. Merry Ww, 45 Qui. Crier Hob.goblyn, make He 
Fairy Oyes. Pst, Elues, list your names: Peace you aiery 
toyes. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 131 Going with 
| oyesses vp and downe the streets. 2619 Dation Counter. 

ust, xxii. (1630) 61 He may cause three oyes for silence to 
1635 Bratawair Arcad, Pr. 1. 196 Iaving first 
commanded Cletor the pretorian cryer with three O's ace to 
command silence, 1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
88 After the crying of three several Oyesses. 1873 H. Spexcen 


| Stud. Sociol. y. 110 ‘Whe oyez shouted in a law court to 


secure attention. : 
b. Erroneously coufused with Ovuras (in Latin 
form Auestirvi), 


: ite | hoyes, or crie vsed in proclimations, vi 
most comprehensive of the commissions granted Lo | 


rs97 Skene De l'erd. Sigu., Huesiune, heyesium . ane 
— Keg. Maj. 4 
Quien ane man is slane,..or is found dead in any place; in 
this case, the finder sal! raise the hoyes, as said is, 


+C. as vd. ¢rans. To proclaim as by cries of 
‘Oyezt’ Obs. rare. 
1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe 3 When the high flight of his 
lines in common brute was ooyessed. 


Oygnement, Oyke, obs. ff. OintTuENT, Oak. 
Oylet, -ett, etc., obs. forms of OiLLet, 
Oynct, Oyne, obs. ff. Oint v, to anoint, Oven. 
Oyneon, -ion, -yon, etc., obs. forms of Oxton. 
Oyns, obs. form of Ounce 5é.1, a weight. 
Oynt, Oyntuose, -ture: see Ont, etc. 
O ys, obs, form of Orez. [ 
Oys, ayse, oyss, obs. ME. and Sc. ff. Use 5é., v. 
Oyschere, Oyser, -ier, obs, ff. Usiurr, Oster, 
Oyse, Oyst(e, obs. ff. Ooze, Host 56. 
Oyster (oi'st2:). Forms: 4-5 oystre, -ere, 4-6 
oiatre, (4 hoieter, -re), 5 oystur, -yr, (hoystyr, 
-er),6-8 oiater, 4-oystor: also 4-5 oatre, 5 ostur, 
-yr, oestre, 6 oster. [ME. a. OF. ofstre, uistre, 
huistre, mod.F. Auitre = Ur, Sp., Pg. ostra, obs, 


OYSTER. 


Is. ostrea, ad.L. ostrea fem., beside ostreuu: neut., 
a. Gr, dorpeoy oyster.] 

1. A well-known edible bivalve molluse of the 
family Ostredde; esf. the common European 
species, Ostrea edulis, and the North American 
species, O. eirgénica of the Atlantic, and O. /urida, 
the Californian oyster, of the Paeific coast. 

Green oyster, an oyster which bas fed on confervz in tanks, 
Jlardoyster,the native aorthern oyster of U. S., distinguished 
from the Soff oyster found from the Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward, Afangrove oyster, an oyster growing on the sub- 
merged trnaks or roots of mangroves, as in Florida, Hock 
or sea oyster,an oyster growing on rocks or natural beds, as 
opposed to those which are artificially cultivated, 

1387-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124 In Oystres empt. 
vjs. 1377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In ostreys ixs. 
€13986 Cuaucer Sopa. 7. 372 Many a Muscle and many 
an oystre [v, 7” oystere, oyster] Whan othere men hath ben 
ful wel at cyse Hath been onre foode. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1852) 17 For to make potage of oysturs. 1483 Cath. Angé. 
262/t An Ostyr,.. ostreum, quidam pee 1§5§ EDEN 
Decades 95 The fisshe it selfe is more pleasaunte in eatynge 
then are owre oysters, 1674 ‘T. Fratman Selly God 57 Your 
Wall fleet Oysters no man will prefer Before the juicy Grass- 
green Colchester. 1756 Mangrove oyster [sce oyster rab 
under 5d]. 1806 Wotcorr(P. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 
244 Who first an oyster eat, was a bold dog. 1817 J. Evans 
fcxcurs. Windsor, etc. 451 The green eye eneen at Paris, 
is brought from Dieppe. 1838 /incyel, Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 
633/z It abounds with small rock-oysters, 1893 Motoxey 
i, Afr. Fisheries 43 (Fish. Exhib. Publ) Women go in for 
the collection of mangrove-oysters, 1883 EF. P. Ramsay 
Pood Fishes N.S. Wales 37 Gbid.) Recent ¢xperiments tead 
to prove that the Rock-Oyster of our shores .. which is left 
dry by every tide, is only a varicty of the Drift-Oyster. 


. fig. 
(In ion to the fable of the monkey who, as judge, kept 
the oyster and gave a shell to each of the disputants.) 

1839 Tuackeray Sfajor Gahagaa ii, The oyster remained 
with the British Government, ; 

-¢@. Phrases and proverbial expressions. 

40 drink to one's oysters, 19 fave accordingly. +A 
sopping or choking oyster, a retort which puts a person to 
silence. As dike as an apple to an oyster and similar 
phrases), i. ¢. totally different. 

1472 J. Pastonin ?, Lett, LL. gt For and EF had not delt 
ryght corteysly up on Holy Rood Day f had drownk to myn 
ayskyTs. a 1539 Eerliox Souge of Courte 477, | haue a 
stoppynge oyster in my poke. 153% More Con/ut. Tinda’e 
Wks. 724/1 Hys similitude of grammer likened vnto fayth, 
is no more lyke then an apple to an oyster. 1542 Upait 
Erasm, Apoph. (1877)61 Yo a feloe laiyngz to his rebuke, 
that he was ouer deintie of his mouthe and diete, he did with 
this reason giue a stopping oistre. 1546 J. HEevwooo /'rov, 
(1367) 36 His wife. .deniseth to cast in my teeth, Checks and 
chokyag oysters. 1648 Jenkyn Slind Guide 71 Why do you 
bring him in speaking of apptes, when you speake of oysters? 

2. Commonly applied also to other bivalve 
molluses resembling the oyster, as the Prant- 
oxstsr, Aeleagrina margaritifera, of the family 
Aviculde; also with qualifications, as Thorny 
oyster of the genus Sfondylzs, Boat-oyster, a 
fossil of the genus Cxypiea, Saddle-oyster, ctc. 
sce quots. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. vi. (1495), By nyghte.. 
oystres open theymselfe ayenst dewe...And that dewe.. 
bredytha full precious gemma, astonethathyghte Margarita. 
1600 Suaks. A. Y. £. v. iv. 63 Rich honestie dwels..in a 
poore house, as your Pearle in your foule oyster. 1758 
Vounc Centanr v. Wks. 1157 1V. 226 If we should find a 
small pearl in one oyster of a million, it would hardly make 
us fishers for life. 21828 G. Younc Geo!, Surv. Vorksh. 
Coast 241 Gryphaa, Boat-oyster, or Miller's thumb. 1840 
Penny < "yeh XV tl, 363-4 Placuna Plaveata,vulgarly known 
a& the Chinese Window Oyster,..and /’/acuna Se/la, knowa 
to collectors as the Saddle-Oyster (from Tranquebar, etc.), 
1869 Woop Cont, Shells 85 We come now to the remark- 
able Saddle Oyster (Anomia ephippinmy) ..recognized by its 
flat lower vatve, in which is a large and nearly oval hole, 
just below the hinge. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Sued /ishes NWS. 
ifales 36 (Fish, Exhib. Publ.) The *‘ Hammer-head Oyster ‘ 
(Malleus albus, Lam,), &c., are found on our coasts, 

tb. Long Oyster. (See quot.) Odés. 

1674 Rav Collect. Words, Sea Fishes tos Long Oyster, 
Sea-gar, Red Crab: Locusta marina. ‘The name long 
Oyster is no donht a Corruption of Locusta. [Rather of 
Sp., Pg., Pr. dangosta, OF. fangoste:—L, locuste.) 

3. The morsel of dark meat in the front hollow 


of the side hone of a fowl. 

1883 H. P. Sporrorn in /Tarper's Mag. Aug. 456/1 He 
rolled under his tongue the sweet morsel of the oyster out 
of aside bone. 1890 Miss Bravpon One Lie VW. 103 That 
particular morsel out of a fowl’s back which epicures have 
christened the oyster. 

4. Vegetable oyster: the salsify (also called 
oyster-plant: sce 5a). 

1884 Minter Plant-n., Tragopozon porrifolius, Jerusalem 
Star, Salsify, Yegetable Oyster. 

5. attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib., as ayster 
family, kind, spat; connected with the taking, 
breeding, keeping, selling, or eating of oysters, as 
oyster-bar, -barrel, ery, -culture (hence -cultnrist), 
-dredge, -fishery, -fork, -ground, -industry, -keg, 
-monger, -net, -shop, -sutack, -lavern, voice; made 
of oysters, as oyster-fally, -fie, -sazice, ete. 

1684 ‘T, Fratman Sleraclitus Ridens No. 74 (1713) Et. 201 
As much a Mock t' Esquire, ‘midst all his Ruff, As empty 
*Oister-Barrel to a Muff. 1714 Gav 7oivas. 28 When.. 
damsels first renew their *oyster cries, 1874 Chambers’ 
#incyck, VEL. 178/2 Ea such situations... “pyster-culture can 
be tost..profitably carried on, 1882 Daily Sef, 18 Aug. 
4/3 ° Oysterculturists are becoming alarmed lest the superior 
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oysters known as natives should be contaminated by the near 
presence of the inferior sort. 1796 Moxsr Amer. Geog. El. 
126 About 1000 people are employed in tbe *oyster-fishery 
along the coasts of England, 1774 Gotps«. Nad, /fist. (1776) 
Vif. gt Of Bivalved Shell-Fish, or Shells of the *Oyster 
Kind. 1720 Srrvee Stow's Surv. Lond. (1754) 1.1. v. 26/2 One 
Rufe de Reines, *Oystermonger, took 2 Custom of all Men 
and Women that washed their Clathes..there. 2726 Leon: 
Albert's Archit. 1. ee You may take up the Mud from 
the bottom by means of an *Oyster-Net. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Reo. ui, O, Hercules, ‘tis your only dish; above 
all your potatoes or *oyster-pies in the world. 1816 ‘Quiz' 
Grand Master vit. 24 To partake Of “oyster-sauce and 
a beefesteak, r6rz R. Danorne Chr tura’d Parke 350 
Affrighting of who!e streetes With your full "Oyster voyce. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as agster- cultivator, 
-dredger, -cating, fishing, -growcer, -lover, opener, 
-planting, -rearing, -seller, -trawler ; oyster-breed- 
éng adj. 

1697 Drvorn Uirg. Georg. 1. 297 Thro’ Helle’s stormy 
Streights, and *Oyster-hrecding Sea, 1§08, 1723 “Oyster- 
dredger [see Drevcer!]). 1853 Forses & Haxcey /f ist. 
Brit, Mollusca \t. 320 Trish oyster-dredgers have a notion 
that the inore the banks are dredged, the more the oysters 
breed. 189r W. K. Urooks Oyster 127 In some of the 
Northern States ‘oyster-planting has been in existence for 
tuany years. 1483 Cath, dngé. 262/2 An *QOstre seller, 
oslrearius, 

ec. similative, as opster-lip; oyster-grey, -white 
adjs. ; oyster-coloured, as opster brocade, satin. 

1657 Maavet. dusts. Painter Quich Wars 61 Paint her 
with Oyster-Lip. 1805 aval Chron, XV. 35, 1 remained in 
an oyster state, hetween asleep and awake. 1893 Pasty 
News ro May 6/4 Lady F.’s dress was made of oyster 
brocade trimmed with old point. 1894 /éfdf. 11 May 6/5 
The train was in brocade of an oyster-grey ground shot witi 
mother-o'-pearl, rgor Nesta. Gas § Sept. 6/3 Miss VC. 
wore an oyster-satin skirt with swathed bodice. 


d. Special combinations: oyater-bank, a bank 
of oysters, an oyster-hed: see BANK 54.15; toyster- 
barrel muff, a muff having the form of an oyster- 
barrel; oyater-bed, (a) a layer of oysters covering 
a tract of the bottom of the sea, a place where 
oysters breed or are bred: see Bep sé. 14h; (@ a 
layer or stratum containing fossil oysters; oyster- 
bird = OYSTER-CATCHEH ; oyater-biseuit (sce 
quot.) ; toyater-board, a long narrow board or 
lable of the kind used for displaying oysters for 
sale; applied eontemptuously to the communion- 
tables introduced by the early Reformers and the 
Puritans; oyster-boat, a boat (in (1S. also a 
floating house built on a raft) used in the oyster- 
fishery or oyster cultivation; + oyater-bread (sec 
quot.) ; oyster-brood, the spat of oysters in its 
second year; toyater-callet =oyster: wench; oys- 
ter-cellar, a shop, orig. in a baseinent, where 
oysters are sold; oyster-erab, a small crab living 
a3 a commensal with an oyster, esp. /notheres 
ostrewm; oyater-farm, a tract of sea-bottom 
where oysters are bred artificially; hence oyater- 
farming; oyster-field = oyster-ded; oyater-fish, 
t+(a) an oyster; (4) the toad-fish (atrachus tau); 
(c) the tautog (Zanfogu onitis); oyster-green, 
a name of the seaweed Clva factuca, also U. latis- 
sima (broad-leaved o.); oyster-knife, a strong 
knife adapted for opening oysters; toyater-lay = 
oyster-bed (cf. Lavine vd/, sb. 2); oyster-like a., 
resembling an oyster, esp. in sticking inside one’s 
‘shell’; oyster-man, a man engaged in taking, 
breeding, or selling oysters; oyster-meter, an 
officer appointed by the Court of the Fishmongers’ 
Company to supervise the oyster industry; oyster- 
mushroom, an esculent fungus, Agaricus ostreatus; 
oyster-park, an oyster-bed or oyster-farm; oyater- 
plant, (@) the sea-lungwort (Afertensia marttima), 
so called from the oyster-like flavour of its leaves; 
(4) the salsify (7ragofogon forrifolius) ; Spanish 
oyster-plant, Scolymus Aispanicus, tne edible roots 
of which are used like salsify; oyster-plover = 
OYSTER-CATCHER; oyster-rake, a rake with a long 
handle and tines from six to twelve inches in 
length, usually well curved, used for gathering 
oysters in deep water; oyster-seale, the scale- 
insect MWytélaspis fomorune; toyater-scalp, a 
scallop or bivalve molluse of the oyster-family, or 
its shell; oyster-sced, oyster spat; also, young 
oysters snitable for transplantation to artificial 
beds; + oyster-table, a table inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl ; oyster-tonga, an instrument used for 
gathering oysters in shallow water, consisling of 
a jointed pair of hinged rakes with inward-bending 
teeth and long handles; oyater-tree, the man- 
grove; + oyster-wench, -wife, -woman, a girl or 
woman who sells oysters. 

161z Proc. birginia 102 in Capt, Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 168 
Hee.. forced them to the ‘oyster banks. 1831 Eneyed Brit. 
(ed. 7) 1V. 284 ‘Vhe oyster banks produce the finest pearls in 
the world, 1703 De For KGa: Afanners Misc. 101 
Knights ofthe Famous °Oyster-Barrel Muff. asx Perctvatt 
A jrct., Ostiario, an °oister hed. 1833 Lyett Prive. Geni, 


354 The strata of sand which immediately repose on the 
oyster-bed are quite destitute of organic remains. 1898 
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Darly News 13 May 5/2 The ration..consists of..16 oz. of 
hard bread (called ‘oyster biscuits in the States). 1ssq@ in 
Latimer's Serm. & Rem, Parker Soc.) 11.275 Weston, Inthe 
same place he proveth a propitiatory sacrifice, and that upon 
an altar, and no *oyster-board’. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. 
i. (1872) IL. go ‘Tables which the Papists irreverently termed 
oyster boards. 1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) ¥. 343 Item, de 
*oystrebot, quantum dabit. 1538 Bare Sare Jatwes 1344 
He was sellynge of a Cod [nan oyster bote a lyttle bosons 
Quene hythe. r60r Hotrann /éiny 1.556 *Oister-bread, 
so called for that it was good with oisters, 1837 Act 7 4 8 
Gea. IV, & 2g § 36 tf any Person shall steal any Oysters or 
“Oyster Brood from any Oyster Led, 1621 Bratuwarit Vad. 
Embassie, eve. (1877) 302 * Oister-callet, slic Vpholster. 1889 
R. Bavnact, clet in Scot. vi.o6 The then popular *Oyster- 
cellars in Edinburgh. 1756 P. Browsx Yameica (1779) 420 
The *Oyster-Crab. ‘This little species is generally founcl 
with the Mangrove oysters, in their shelly. 1888 Asner. 
clathropologist 1. No. 4.257 ‘The *oysterfield.. would supply 
a bounteous repast. 1612 Floxio, Ostreca, any “oyster-fish, 
1so7 Grrarpn fferéal nt clix. 1377 Lungwoort.. groweth 
vpon rockes .. especially among Oisters ..; this Masse 
they call *Oister greene, 1866 Fo eas, Bot. 8323/1 Oyster: 
green, a name commonly given to Ulva Lactuca from its 
Lright-green tint, and its being frequently attached to the 
common oyster. 1694 Moireux Nafedats tv. xxx. (1737) 124 
Like an “Oyster-knife. 1903 Lend. Gas. No. 3897/4 ‘The 
*Oyster-Lays in the Hundred of Rochford, in the County 
of Essex. 1784 R. Back Barham Downs 1. 229 How | 
acquired any *oyster-like disposition... know nv more than 
a coach-horse. rg3gz Hetorr, "Oyster man, .. ostrearius. 
189r W. K. Brooks Oyster ig1 No particular set of oyster- 
men ave to blame. 1780 CAvon. in Ann. Keg. 201/t ThHed 
and fearnedly argued between the *oyster-meters of London 
and the proprietors of oyster-beds in the county of Essea. 
1875 Cooke. Awag? iv. &6 The *oyster mushroom. included 
in almost every list nnd book on edible fungi. 1862 Axsii > 
Channel [sé w. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 About 250 mea and women 
are employed in the “oyster parks in sorting, lading, and 
unloading oysters, 1858 Hoag lee. Avaged. 342 Wertensta 
maritima ir anative of the sandy sea-cursts Gf Scotland and 
the north of England, where it is called "Oyster Plan?. 
1705 Providence Nec (1894) V1. 247 “Oyster Rake 3 hammer 
anda hand Bill. 1g00 fied’ 7 July 45/2 The prevalence of 
*oyster scale on the gooscberries. 1952 [[trort, *Oyster 
scalph, ostvifcr. 1610 shes WS. in Simpkinson H'as4- 
fugtous (1860) App. p. ii, The Parlor. tinpr. ij tables—a cup- 
bard..a round ‘oyster table. 1916 L’roefdence Rec. (1854) 
V1. 161 Yo fron ‘Teeth for “Oyster Tongs and Carpenters 
Adds 00-05-00, 1593 Suaks, Arch. 74, 1. iv. 31 Off goes his 
bonnet toan “Oyster-wench. 182g rec KeT1 VC. Gloss. ¥ oy 
Ee-sheehele-haul-er-Oystecrs, the famour cry of the elder 
oyster-wenshes in Newcastle, 1g6z J. trvwoow £’707, + 
Epigr. (6867) 113 Ow whom gape thine Oysters so wide, 
*oysterwife? 2597 Grrarpk //erdad un. chix. 1377 The poore 
*Oisterwomen which carrie QOisters to sell sp and down, 
1663 BeTiarr f/f. ii. 540 The Oyster-Woinen lock'd their 
Fish up, And trudy’d away to cry No Bishop. 
Llence Oy‘ater 7, to fish lor or gather oysters; 
so Oy'sterer, one who gathers or sells oysters; 
a boat employed in the oyster-fishery ; Oy-atering 
vid. sh. Atso (all more or less wonce-words) 
Oy'steraga, an oyster-bed; Oy-sterdom, the 
domain or realm of oysters; Oy-ater-fa-ll a., 
replete with oysters; Oy-starhood, the condition 
of an oyster, habitual seclusion or reserve; Oyste’- 
rian a., of or pertaining to oysters; Oy'sterish 
a., of the nate of or resembling an oyster (hence 
Oy'sterishnass) ; Oy sterize v.,to make an oyster 
of, treat as an oyster; Oy‘starless a., having no 
oysters, devoid of oysters; Oy‘sterling, a youny 
or small oyster. 
18,. E. Incersots (Cent.), Many more are *oystering now 
than before the war. 1896 Fefce (N.V.) 13, Feb. 3/3 heac 
near the Gulf some would oyster and fist. 1866 Sora. Star 
4 Jan., The Saltash *oysterage will .. be found a valuable 
acquisition by the company. 1865 J. G. Bertram /flartes? 
Sea xi. (1873) 2g2 The Hie de Re..in the Bay of Biscay... 
may now be designated the capital of French *oysterdom. 
@1618 Syivester Yodacce attered 267 Nakes-farmers, 
Fidlers, Ostlers, “Oysterers. 1828 Baxim Anglo-frish Hl. 
188 Be it in..merchantman, collier, oysterer, skiff, or open: 
boat. 1855 Sincteton I rrgil £. 83 Pontus and *oyster-full 
Abydos‘ straits Are tempted. 1854 Lowett Camér. 30 Vrs, 
Age Pr, Wks. 1890 I. go He came out of his °oysterhood at 
last. 1838 New Monthly Alag. LULL. 545 We are now 
approaching the paradise of the ‘oysterian Adam and Eve.. 
the locality of the first fossil ocaurrence of the ostvea 
teviuscnla, 1663 Virginia Stat. (1823) Il. 140 The poore 
Yndians whome the seating of the English hath forced from 
their wonted conveniences of *oystering. 1860 Aly fx- 
see tn Australia 66 In summer... oystering..used to 
a favourite amusement with the young folks of Sydney. 
1834 Beckrorn /faly L iit. 31 A certain *oysterishness of eye 
aad flabbiness of compleaion. 1793 Soutury “ed. in L1/ 
1. 196 Poor Southey will either be cooked for a Cherokee, 
or ‘oysterised hy a tiger. 2865 Sat. ev. 2 Dee. 710/2 The 
awful vision of an *oysterless generation [may] be prevented 
from becoming a fact, 3867 Times 15 Oct. 5/6 Not one 
of the young *oysterlings of the previous summer's spat was 
known to have been killed by the cold weather or frost. 
Oy'ster-ca:tcher. [Cf. Fris. sestervisscher, 
Ger. austermann, austerufischer, and Linnzus’ L. 
name ostrategus, mod.F. huftrier.) A maritime 
wading bird of the family Hamatofodide with 
black-and-white or black plumage, and bill and 
feet of a brilliant red. 
«, The common European species is //ematopus ostralegus 
Lian., the earlier Eng. name of which is Sea Pie; the N. 
American species is //. Jalliaius. As an English name 
* oyster-catcher * appears first in connexion with the latter; 
it was used generically by Pennant Gevera of Birds (1773) 
Po XXXE 

73x M. Catesay Nat. fist. Carotina (1754) 1. 85 ema- 
fopus, ..The Oyster Catcher. 1732 Mortimer in Pail. Trans, 
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XXXVIL. 448 Afzmatopus. ..The Oyster-Catcher, so called, 
thecause it feeds upon Oysters, which it finds gaping when 
left dry on the Banks at low Water, 1846 Stokes Discov, 
Australia 1), vii. 254 Our game-bag was thinly lined with 
small curlews, oyster-catchers, and sanderlings. 

+Oy-sterloit. Also -loyte, -loite. An old 
name of bistort, Polygonum Bistorla. 

(Perh. an error in Lyte for *oysterloyce: ef. ‘ Oosterlucye, 
Aristolochia, 4erda, Ger, osterlueey‘ (Kilian’. According to 
Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 83 ‘ Bistorta is called..in 
the South countrey As/rologia': see the various forms of 
this word under Artstotoctiia and AstRoLoce, | 7 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xiv. 23 ‘The small Bistorte ,, is 
called in some places of England Oysterloyte. 1611 Corcr., 
Coulexvrée, Snakeweed, Oysterloit. 

Oysterous, a. [f. Oyster + -ous.) Of thenatnre 
of, or full of, oysters. 

1836 T. lloox G. Gurney MII. 239 The conversation .. 
of those oysterous, boisterous convivialists. 1382 H. C, 
Merivace Faveit of Bali. 11. it. iv. 192 A little pair of 
oysterous eyes of no particular colour. 

Oy'ster-shell. A shell of an oyster. 

1450 /'02. Pocms (Rolls) 11. 239 Falsehed and sche byn 
bothe of con substaunce, Alle be they not worth an oyster- 
schelle. 1553 Enen Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete 
are round..of the bignes of great oystershelles. 1607 ‘Tor- 
sti. Fours, Beasts (1658) 104 Harts marrow,. .mingled with 
the powder of oyster shels,.. cureth kibes and chilblanes, 
1875 BockLano Log-bé, 124 The black markings or Wampumi- 
spots in the American oyster-shell were..cut ont, made into 
beads, and used as money or ornaments by the Jadians, 

b. atirté, Oyster-shell stains (/%elogr.), 
stains on the plate in the eollodion process. 

1957 Wuvtt in PAI. Trans, L. 387 He put the first in 
oystershell lime-water. 1835 Court Mag. V1. 1838/1 Career- 
ing it in Bath, in his oyster-shell phaeton, 2868 Lea Photoyr. 
247 Marbled Stains.— Oyster-shell' stains of reduced silver, 
with a gray metallic surface and in curious curved and 
arabesque patterns occasionally make their appearance, 

Oystery,¢. [f. Ovsrer+-y.] Characterized 
by or abounding in oysters; having the quality of 
au oyster. 

1844 Dicxexs Left. HI. 59, 1..opened the dispatch with 
A moist and oystery twinkle in my eye, 1877 R. Ectus 
Catullus Frag. ii, A sea-shore Iellespontian, eminent most 
of oystery sea-shores, 

Oystre, oystry, obs. Sc. forms of Ilostry, 

Oystreche, -ege, -ige, -yche, obs. ff. Osrricn. 

Oyther, obs. form of OTHER. 

Oz. fa. It. d or 2, 15th c. abbreviation of 
onca, ouce.) An abbreviation used for ‘ounce’, 
‘ounces’, esp. after a number, as in 3 1b. 8 07. 

(For Italian MS, forms of the abbreviation, see eee 
Dizionaria di Abbreviature, Milano, 1899. In MS. the 
had the lengthened form, its tail being usually carried in 
a circle under, round, and over the 9,50 25 to form the line 
of contraction over the word. Cf, the analogous (13-15the.) 
way's of writing th. for déra, dire pound, pounds.) 

31548 Hace Chron, dicn, 171i 257 b, A C. lili. ounces in 
golden plate, and did M. iii. oz in gylte plate. 1891 Penny 
Postage Fubilcee 173 letter of $ oz. to Nong-Kong ts 
coma 

|| Ozeena, ozena (ozi'ni). [I.. esrvva (Pliny), 
a. Gr. é(awa a fetid polypus in the nose, f. d¢ew 
tosmell, Cf. F. ode (1603 in Hatz-Darm.).]} 

1, Path. A fetid muco-purulent discharge irom 
the nose, due to ulcerative disease of the mucous 
membrane, frequently with necrosis of the bone. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Osna .. a disease or sore in the 
nose, causing a stinking savour, 1661 Love. /fist. Anint. 
& Min. 347, 1941 Monto Anat. (ed. 3) 113 An Ozena is.. 
iN to cure. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 204 The 
first variety ..is often found as a sequel in ozienas, 

+2. Oid name for the Cuttle-fish, 06s. [= Gr. 
6a & strong-smelling sea polypus.] : 

1sgr Syivester Du Bartas 1. v. 238 Vhe subtle Smell- 
strong-Many-foot (weargi2 The Ozenal, that fain A dainty 
feast of Oyster-fiesh would gain, 1706 Putiutps, Osea, a 
sort of tbe Fish Pourcoutrel or Many-fect, so call'd from the 
rank Smell of its Head. Bi 

Hence Ozzenle a., pertaining to ozzna. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ozanna, obs. variant of Hosanna. 

Ozarkite (oziukait). Afvizn. [Named 1846 
from Ozarké +-11e 1.) A while amorphous variety 
of Thomsonite, from the Ozark Mountains, Ar- 
kansas. 

1846 C, U. Sueriaro in Amer, ral. Se. Ser. wu. 11. 251. 

Oze, obs. form of Ooze. 

Ozen-, Ozin-, Oznabrig, var. Osxapura Ods 

Ozey, var. Osry Ods., a swect wine. Oziar, 
ozier: sec Osier. Odzie, obs. f. Oozy. 

+ Ozimus, ozymus, Os. App. some error for 
Osaunn 1, iron imported from Sweden. 

1sso Eow. VI Frvd. in Lit, Rent. (Roxb.) 261 If he [King 
of Suethen} brought ozymus and stele, and cooper, etc., he 
shuld hane our commodites and pai custom as an English- 
man. 1657-61 Hrvun “fist. Xef. (1849) 1, 232 (D.) If he 
sent ovimus, steel, copper, &c. 1762 Heme sist. Eng. 1. 
XXAV. 277. 
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Ozocerite, ozokerit(e (ozp'sérait, ozdrkérit, 
dit; dazosiorrait, -kiorait). Zz. [s. Ger. ozohkertt 
(Glocker, 1833), arbitrarily f. Gr. c¢-av to smell 
(dC I smell) + «qpds bees-wax + -ITE1.] Awax-like 
fossil resin, of brownish-yellow colour and sromatic 
odour; a mixture of natural hydrocarbons, occurring 
in some bituminons coal-messure shales and sand- 
stones. Alsocalled vative paraffin, mineral tallow, 
or mineral wax. 

Originally found by Meyer in Moldavia; subsequently in 
Galicia and other countries. Used to make candles, and for 
insulating electrical conductors, etc. 

31837 Dana J/in. 441 Osokertte, a variety of black bitumen 
lately discovered by Meyer. 1846 Worcester, Ozocertte, a 
mineral resembling resinous wax in consistence and trans. 
lucency. 1 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 341/2 The ozokerite or 
earth wax of Galicia is found in great abundance. 

atéirié, 187t Scorrern in Belgravia Mag. Feb. 40 An 
entirely new source of candle-making material has been 
developed, from the exploration of the ozokerit mines border- 
ing the Caspian Sea. 1885 W. 1. Carrenter Soa, Candies 
etc. 328 Ozokerit Candles, 

Hence Ozo-cerited, ozo-kerited #4/. a., covered 
or treated with ozocerite, as o2zocertled core. (U.S.) 


Ozona'tion. =Ozonization. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire, Sc., Chent, 286 Ozonation 
of the. oxygen... takes place. 

Ozone (dez01n), Chem. [a. F. ozone (1840), f. 
Gr. 6¢-ev to smell + -one.J An allotropic or 
altered condition of oxygen, existing in a state of 
condensation (having three atoms to the molecule, 
O,), with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing odour. 

It is produced in the electrolysis of water, and by the silent 
discharge of electricity or the passage of electric sparks 
through the air (whence it is sometimes perceived after 
a thunderstornt); it is more active than ordinary oxygen, isa 
powerful oxidizing agent, liberates iodine from potassium 
iodide, and, when heated, breaks up into ordinary oxygen, 
expanding by half its volume. 

1840 Scndnrein in Aep. Brit. Assoc. (1841) 214, ] shall.. 
consider the odoriferous principle as an elementary bod 
and call it ‘Ozone’, on account of its strong smell, /éid. 
217, I do not, therefore, hesitate to ascribe the familiar 
electrical odour to ozone. 3871 M. Coutins Alrg. & Merch. 
11. vii. 195 Exhilarated by the fresh ozone of the mountains. 
1880 CLemuxsnaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 119 Ozone is, as we 
all know, condensed oxygen. 

b. fg. 

1865 Cornk. Alag. Apr. 450 The aristocratic ozone being 
ahsent from the atmosphere, there was a flatness about the 
dancing of all those who considered themselves above the 
plebeian ranks of the tradespeople. 1896 Godcy's Mag. 
Apr. 357/1 In the artistic ozone of that zealous body of 
workers her ambition received its first definite impulse. 

ec. atirtd, and Comé,, as ozone apparatus, carrier, 
generator, machine, season; ozone-bearing, -infus- 
ing adjs.; ozone-box, -cage, a box containing 
ozone test papers, used to indicate the presence 
and relative amount of ozone in the air; ozone- 
hydrogen, Osann’s term for hydrogen evolved by 
electrolysis from sulphurated water, said to have 
more aclive properties than ordinary hydrogen; 
ozone (test) paper (sce quot.); ozone scale, a 
scale of tints with which to compare ozone papers 
after exposure; ozone-water, a solution of ozone 
in water. 

1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/7 The want .. of ‘ozone. 
hearing south-westerly winds. 1861 .V. Syd. Soc. Vear Bk. 
Med. 1z4 A new *Qzone-box and Test-slips. 1872 C. B. 
Fox Ozone 20 A modification of Leane's *Ozone generator. 
1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. WV. 323 *Ozone-hydrogen. 1864 
Kemp in Ties 12 Oct., The discoloration of “ozone paper 
..did not at any time during the month reach the maximum 
observed here. 1874 Chambers'’s Encycl. V1. 180/z The 
effect. .produced by the air_on..*ozone-test papers—papers 
eel in iodide of potassium. ,which are rendered brown 
(or bine) by the liberation of iodine—is .. due to ozone. 
3866-77 Watts Dict. Chenr. IV. 323 *Ozone-water, an 
aqueous solution of ozone, which, according to Meissner.., 
exhibits in certain cases an action opposed to that of peroxide 
of hydrogen. P A 

O-zoned,a. [-rp2.] Supplied with ozone 

tgoz Scofsman+3 Sept. 6/8 The finely ozoned air in the 
Highlands has a gloriously recuperating power. 

O-zoneless, a. [-LES8.] Having no ozone. 

3887 Ad’ Year Round 29 Jan. 36 It allows of really 
paneneall exercise when it carries its rider ont of.an ozone- 
less region. 1893 F. Aoams Vero Lgypt 17 That ozoneless 
lake, immemorially stagnant in its depths, which we call 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ozonic (ozgnik), a. [f. Ozone + -1¢.] Of, of 
the nature of, or containing ozone. 

Osonic ether, a solution of hydrogen peroxide in water 
with ether, 

18yo Scudxerin in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1841) 218 The elec. 
trolysis of our ozonic compound. 1872 C, B. Fox Ozone 28 
‘The action of Dr. Richardson's Ozonic Ether on the Jodide 
of Potassium tests is due to the Peroxide of Hydrogen which 
has been mixed with it. 1878 Fostrr /’Ays. 11, ii. (1879) 320 
The oxygen in combination with hemoglobin was in an 
active, or ozonic condition. 


OZYAT. 


O-zonide. [-1pr.] (See quot. 1872.) 

1867 WV. Syd. Soc. Retros. Aled. 464 Ozonides, such as-per- 
manganate of potash and the persalts of iron, turn the resins 
bine. 1872 a'B. Fox Qzene 11 Schinbein called those 
bodies containing Oxygen in a negatively active condition 
Ozonides. 

Ozoniferous (ézoni-féres), a. [f. Ozone + 
-(1)FERovS,] Bearing or generating ozone. 

1858 T. Granam Eden, Chen: VL. 640 Passing the czoni- 
ferous oxygen... through a tube containing pumice-stone 
soaxed in sulphuric He to dry it. 1881 Sc#. Amer XLIV, 
265 Plants supposed to produce or evolve ozone, and hence 
called ozoniferous plants. 

Ozonify (ozownifoi), v [f. Ozone + -(1)FY.] 
trans. To convert into ozone; to ozonize. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 301 By means of platinum 
wires,..¢lectric discharges are passed through the oxygez, 
whereby it becomes ozunified. 1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly 57 3. 

Hence Ozonifica‘tion. 1864 in Weesrre. 

Ozonization (du:zonaizél-fan). [n. of action f. 
next; see -aTION.] Conversion into ozone; charging 
with ozone. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 300 Processes .. atrended 
with ozonisation of the air, 1872 C. Rh. Fox Osene 18 A 
paectl ozonisation of the Oxygen.. is immediately pro- 

juced. 

Ozonize (dezonaiz), v. [f. Ozone + -128.] 

1. trans. To convert (oxygen) into ozone. * 

3858 T. Granam Llem. Chent. 11. 641 Ozonised oxygen 
was freed from ozone and aqueous vapour by passing 
through sulphuric acid [ete.), 1866-77 Watts Diet, Chen. 
1V. 300 Dry ogygen..can*be only partially ozonised by 
electric discard. 1893 7imes 19 July 2/6 A condenser 
charge is obtained by means of which the oxygen around 
the points is condensed or ozonized. ‘ 

:2. To charge or impregnate with ozone ; to treat 
or act upon with ozone. 

1850 T, Granam Elem. Chem. 1, 304 In ozonized air, paper 
impregnated with a solution of iodide of potassium imme- 
diately becomes brown froin the liberation of iodine, +88 
Nature XX1I1. 363 The slip had been ozonized by eaposme 
«eto the air, 

Hence Ovzonized, O-zonizing ffi. adjs. 

180 Ozonized [see 2 above]. 1873 Ratre PAys. Chent. 1€5 
This blue colour may he developed by guaiacum and p20n- 
izing substances, 1878 Fostrr Phys. u. ii 3 3 278 A mix- 
ture of ozonized turpentine and tincture of guaiacum, — 

Ozonizer (6zonaiza1). [f. prec. +-FR}LJ} An 
apparatus for producing ozone. 

1895 Watts Dict. Chem. VII, 887 Honzean has constructed 
an apparatus called an‘ ozoniser’, by which ozone is pro- 
duced in considerable quantity, 1893 Ties 18 July 2/6 
Other forms cf ozonizers are also employed. 

Ozo'nograph, [f.OzosE + -0 + -GRaPH.] A 
registering or self-acting ozonoscope. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Ozono‘grapher. [f. as prec. + -GRAPHER.] 
One who observes and records the amount ot 
atmospheric ozone. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ozonometer (é:zongm/ta1). [f. OzoxE: see 
-METER.] An instrument or device for ascertain- 
ing the amount of ozone in the air. 

It consists of a graduated scale of tints with which ozone 
test papers, after exposure for a fixed time, are compared, 

1864 Zines 13 Oct., Schoarnbein's ozonometer is graduaied 
from zero to 10 deg. 1868 Eng. Cyci.s.v., An ozonometer 
by which a strip of ozone-paper 24 inches in length is 
exposed successively for an liour to the action of the 
atmosphere, 

So G:zonomertrie a., pertaining to the measnre- 
ment of ozone; Ozono‘metry, the measurement 
of the amount or proportion of ozone in the air. 

1857 Str T. Watson Lect. Prine. & Pract. Pinysic ed. 4) 
(L.), He got several physicians at Basle to compare their 
lists of catarrhal patients with his table of atmosphero-o7o- 
nometric observations. 1864 WrssTER, Ozonometry. 1867 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci, etc., Osononteiry. This term has 
been applied to the means of detecting the presence and pro- 
portion of ozone in the atmosphere. 

Ozonoscope (oz¢"ndskoup). [f. Ozone + Gr. 
-oxomos viewing : sec -score.] An instrument for 
showing the presence or amount of ozone in the air. 

1892 C. B. Fox Ozone 41 Discussions..as to whether or not 
Schinbein's ozonoscope solely registers Ozone. 7. 43 This 
test appeared to him, then, to he useless both as an ozo- 
nometer and an ozonoscope. ; 

So Ozonoscopio (ozdunoskg’pik) @., serving 10 
indicate the presence or amount of ozone, 

1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 17 If positive and negative electricity 
he allowed to impinge on ozonoscopic paper .. there is no 
difference in the effects of the two kinds of electricity. 

Ozonons (4zenas), a. [f. Ozone+-ous.) Of 
the nature of or containing ozone. 

1890 in Weaster. , P 

+ O-zyat. Oés. An illiterate spelling of OncEat. 

31769 Mars. Rarraco Eng. Housekpr. re To make Ozyat. 
Blanch a Pound of Sweet Almonds, and the same of Hitter, 
beat them very fine [etc.}. 1778 ééid. (ed. 2), ‘Vo make Ozyat 
a co way, J/bid., Send it up in ozyat glasses..quite 
(at) 


the sixteenth letter of the alphabet in English 
P and other modern languages, was the fifteenth 
in the ancient Roman alphahet, corresponding in 
position and valne to the Greek 7, TT, 1, earlier 


. (, originally written from right to left Al. and 
identical with the Phenician_and general Semitic 


Pe, forms of which,were), 3 During its whole 
known history the letter has represented the same 
eonsonantal sound, viz. the labial ¢evzds, or lip 
unvoiced stop, to which the corresponding sonant 
or voiced stop is B, and the nasal, M. In JIEnglish, 
the simple # has always this sound; but it is 
sometimes silent, as initially in the combinations 
pu-, ps-, pl- (representing Greek mv-, y-, mr-), and 
medially between wz and another consonant, as 
in fampstead, Hamplon, Sampson, Thompson, 
Dempster, Tompkins, where it is not etymological, 
but has the function of indicating for the preceding 
m the short and semi-sonant yalne which a natur- 
ally has before pronounced p: cf. Siutpsor, crimson 
(siimsan, kritmz’n), with wwéwple, wimdble. In 
words from Latin, such as exempl, templ, peremp- 
tory, assumpsit, consumplive, redemplion, and some 
others, as //wmuply-Dumply, where the # is (so far 
as English is concerned) etymological or con- 
sciously derivatioual, there is generally in careful 
utterance an intention to pronounce it, resulting in 
an incomplete #, which we indicate thus tem?t, 
ridemPfan ; but, in rapid or careless utterance, the 
/ disappears, just as in Hani( p)fov, Thon p son. 
The digraph PH, 4, is used, in continuation of 
Latin usage, to transliterate the Greek letter &, ¢, 
the phonetic value of which is now identical with 
that of F. The words beginning with PH have 
thus the same relation to the P words proper that 
those in CH have to the C words; that is, they 
constitute an alien group, which, only for alphia- 
betical convenience, oceupy a place in the midst 
of the P words proper, between Pe- and Pi-. 
Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents an 
Indo-European B. But, zz2@ially, B was of rare 
occurrence in Indo-European, and it is not certain 
that any of the words in which it so oceurred were 
retained in Teutonic, where initial 1? was con- 
sequently very rare. Of the OK. words in P, 
a few were apparently Common West Germanic, 
a very few, Common Teutonic; of many of the 
remainder the origin is quite obscure, but the 
majority were manilestly adoptions within the 
historical period from other languages, chiefly 
from Latin. Notwithstanding these extraneous 
additions, P remained the smallest initial letter 


“g(the exotic K, Q, not being counted) in the Old 


English or Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, occupying 
. less than half the space of I, and little more 
than two-thirds of that of Y. Its relation to the 
other mutes, C (= K) and T, and to its own 
sonant B, is seen by the pages which these occupy 
in Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, which are C 50, T 64, B 78, P 8} 
_~ pages. ~ P might be expected to comprise a corre- 
spondingly small part of the modern English 
vocabulary; on the contrary, it is actually the 
third largest initial, being surpassed only by S and 
C, with which it forms a triad of gigantic letters, 
which inclnde nearly a third of all the words in 
the dictionary, This result is mainly owing to 
the vast accessions from Greek, Latin, and the 
modern Romanic languages (chiefly of course, from 
French), and especially to the enormous nnmber 
of words formed with the Latin prefixes fer-, 
post-, pre-, pro-, and the Greek para-, peri-, pro-, 
along with the PH group already referred to. But, 
besides these, P has received great additions, not 
only in later times from Oriental, African, American, 
and other remote languages, but, during the Middle 
Engtish and Modern periods alike, of a multitude 
of common, familiar, or lower-class words from 
sources which cannot be traced, often apparently 
from fresh word-formation. P thus presents prob- 
ably a greater number of nnsolved etymological 
problems than any other letter. 
Vow, VIL 


I. 1. The letter (p?). Plural Ps, P's, p’s (pz). 

attrib, as p-language,a language which preserves original 
#, or substitutes it for other sounds, as Greek which has 
mevréagainst 1, ging ue, or Welsh which has pedwar against 
Olt. cether, fron *gefwer, L. guatuor, 

¢1000 [see 8B]. 1530 Parscr. 33 The sounding of this con- 
sonant #7. / in all thynges followeth the generall rules.. 
without any manner exception, /dfd, 21 Excepte As whiche 

they sounde but s, sayeng for psddmie, psaltére, sale, saltere, 
15.. Hevwoon (title) The playe called the foure P. A new 
and very mery enterlude of A Palmer. A Pardoner. A Poti- 
cary. A Pedler. 1573-80 Baret dy. s.v., This letter p 
seemeth both by his name and forme to be of kind to b, 
and as it were a b turned ypside downe, 1602 Suaks. Tived, 
NV, u. v.97 By my life this is ny Ladies hand..thus makes 
shee her great /’s. 1612 Dekker Jf it de not good Wks, 
1873 III. 329 Three Pees haue peppered me, The Punck, 
the Pot, and Pipe of smoake. 1863 A. M. Bran Princ. 
Sfeeck 16 With reference to the letter #’, we observe, that 
it is not nade by the conjunction of the lips, but by their 
separation; and this of course implies previous contact. 
1892 Blackw, Mag, Mar. 409 The inability of Syrian lips to 
pronounce the letter DP. 1892 Jonnston face Names 
Scot, 22, Windisch and Stokes’ Classification of Celtic 
languages. .. The A group, Welsh, Pictish, Cornish, &c. 
1goo Contemp, Ree. Feh, 272 Greek may be called a 
p-language, Germanic a g-language. . 

2, Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order, as in the ‘signatures’ of the sheets of a 
book, the Batteries of the Horse Artillery, etc. 

3. PandQ. a. 70 be Pand 0 (lee and Kew). 

According to Bound Provineiadisms as quoted in Enz. 
Dial. Dict., this was used in 1896 in Shropsh. and Herefordsh. 
in the sense ‘to be of prime quality’. 

x612 Kowtaxos Amave of farts (Munterian Cl.) 20 

sring in a quart of Maligo, right true: And looke, you 
Rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 

b. To mind one’s P's and Q's (peas and cues, 
to be eareful or particular as to one’s words or 
behaviour, So fo de on (71) one's 1’s and Q's. 

2979 Mrs. H. Cownry Who's the Dupe? i, You must 
mind your #”s and Q's with him, I can tell you. %18c0 
W. 2B, Ruopes Band, Hur iv. 30 My sword } well can uee 
So mind your P's and Q's. @ 182g Morny Voc. E. Angiia 
266 ‘Mind your p's and q's’, q.d. ‘be nicely observant of 
your langage and behaviour’. 1866 G. MacpoxaLp Ayn. 
Q. Vetghd, x. (1878) 181 Well, 1 thought it wasn't a time to 
mind ones pens and enes exactly. 1893 W. S. Giizerr 
Utopia i, ie minds his P's and Q’s,—And kecps himself 
respectable, 

1814 Apolle’s Choice ii, in Mod, Brit. Drama VW. 208, 
J must he on my P's and Q's here, or I shall get my neck 
into a halter. 1888 C. Buatuerwick Unele Pierce i, He 
was rather on his p's and q's. 1893 W. A. Suen My Confensp, 
vi. 149 1a a well-dressed crowd you are in your p's and q’S 

c. One's P's and Q's, put for © one’s letters’. 

1820 Comnr Consol. 1. 30 And § full five-and-twenty year 
Have always been school-master here; And almost all you 
know and see, Have learn'd their /’s and Qs from me. 

[Nofe. As to the origin of these nothing has becn ascer- 
tained. An obvious suggestion is that b. (for which the 
evidence does not go far back) refers to the difficulty which 
a child beginning to read has in distinguishing the tailed 
letters p and q; others have conjectured some cryptic 
reference to the words seeuliar, or particular, ‘Vhere is no 
necessary connexion between b. and a, which belongs to an 
earlier date, In_a still earlier passage from Dekker 1602, 
‘Now thou art in thy sce and cue’, pee means the coat so 
called (see Per sé.), and cve app. either gneve, or Cur sh.2 
sense 3 or ¢3 but there may have been a punning allusion 
to the expressions here considered, if they were then current. ] 

II. Abbreviations. P. = various proper names, 
as Peter, Paul, etc.; P., p.=past, post; P (Cheme.) 
= Phosphorus; P (chess) = pawn; P (Afechanics)= 
pressure; p-(Chewe.) = para-; p.= page; p (AYusic) = 
piano, softly; p. (in a ship’s log) = passing showers; 
I (ie. Greek pz) (AZath.) continued produet ; 7 
(Afath.) = pi, the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of a circle, the incommensurable quantity 
3:14159265...; Pa. (U.S.) = Pennsylvania; P. 
and O., P. & O. = Peninsular and Oriental Steain 
Navigation Co.; P.A. = Post Adjutant; Pb (Chem.) 

= plumbum, lead; P.C. = Police Constable, Privy 
Councillor; Pd (Chem.) = Palladium; P.M., p.m. 

= post meridiem, nfternoon; P.O. = post office ; 
P.P. = parish priest; p.p. fer procurationem, by 
roxy ; pp or Ppp (Alusie) = pianissinzo, very softly ; 

.P.C. (written on cards, etc.) = pour prendre congé, 
to take leave; p.p.i. = policy sufficient proof of 
interest; P.R.A.= President of the Royal Academy 
of Art; P.R.S. = President of the Royal Society ; 
PS. = post scriptunt, postscript; P.S.A. =Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon; Pt. (Chem.) = Platinum; pt. 
= part, pint; P.T.O., p.t.o., = please turn over, 

1666 Hook in Phi. Trans, 242 March 28! 3 p.m, 1682 
Grew's Anat. Plants (Order Roy. Soc.), Chr. Wren P.R.S, 
1809-22 Mar. Eocewortu Adsentee xvi, I shall make my 
finale, and shail thus leave a verbal P.P,C, 1833 MARRYAT 


P, Stuple \xv, The..count announced his departure by a 
P.P.C. c1850 Wudin. Navig. (Weale) 14 With the astro- 
nomical day it is always PM. 1880 Standard 15 May 5/3 
The trim mates of P.and O. liners. 1892 Mrs. Cuirrorp 
Aunt Anne}. iti. 59 She fancied him on board a P. and QO, 
1895 Kexsroy in Law Fines Rep, UXX11. 8612/1 All these 
‘disbursements ’ policies were p-p.i, or Shonoxr’ policies— 
policies, that is to say, wherein it was stipulated that the 
policy should be dcemed sufficient proof of interest. 1899 
Daily News 27 Nov. 8/3 Vhe P.S.A.—or, to give it the full 
tile, the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon—inovement has now 
become pretty well known, 1900 Perkin & Kurrixe Organic 
Chert, 316 ‘Vhe most usual ‘course in the case of the di- 
derivatives is to employ the terms ortho-, meta-, and paras 
or simply @, 7, and f,..para-nitrophenol or g-nitrophenol, 

P, variant of PEE Oés., short coat, pea-jacket. 

Pa (pa). A childish short form of Sapa 
Hence Pa . trans. nonce-twd., to address as ‘pa’. 

2811 L. M. Mawnkins C'tess & Gertrude (1812) V1. 219 The 
elder sat down [to the pinno-forte] and. answered ‘Ves, Pa’,’ 
to every thing that Pa’ said. 1823 E. Moor Sugaolk:  ords, 
/’a,an abbreviation of pa-pa. Pretty gercral perhaps, It 
is sometimes rather comic to hear a great chuckle-headed 
Jout—faaing his father-—or maa-ing his mother. 1829 
Censor 225 These exhibitions, affording wonderons delight 
ta affectionate /as and Mas. 1880 Miss Beaptox Barbara 
vi, With the exccption of that decayed female, | have never 
seen a mortal in pa's offices, 

Pa, var. Pan sé. Paa, var. ME. Po, peacock. 

Paage, obs, var. PeaGr, toll paid by passengers. 

Paalie, obs. forms of PAur a. 

Paalstab, -staff, -stave, var. of PALSTAFF. 

Paame, obs. form of Pats, name of a game. 

Paan: see Pacye cloth, Pann. 

Paarcho, Paarform, Paark, Paart, obs. ff. 
Parcu, PERForM, Park, Part. 

Paas, Paast, obs. ff. Pack, Pascu, Paste. 

ll Paauw (paz). S. sfrica. Also g paow. 
[Du. faawew peacock.] The name applied gener- 
ally in S, Alrica to species of Bustard. 

1850 R.G. Cumsine d/nater's Life S. Afr. (1¢02) 18/2, 
1. perceived a large paow or Instard walking on the plain 
before me. 1879 A. Fornes in Datly Mews 23 June 5/7 
Among the game of the veldt is a noble bird called’a paauw 
—a species of wild turkey, /4/d2., The paanw combines 
the flavours of the grouse and the turkey. 1894 Newton 
Dict, Birds 683. 

Pah, Se. dial. var. of Pox, refuse of flax. 

Pabble (peb'l). v Sc. [Mchoic.]  zaz¢r. To 
make a sound like that of boiling liquid. 

2832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXX1.879 The hissing, 
and the fizzing, and the pabbling of the great pan in which 
the basted trouts are writhing. 1834 — /éfd, XXXV. 789 
We hear them ee in the pan. 

|| Pabouch (paibaf). Also 7 pabouteh. [See 
Banovcue, Pavoosn.] A heelless Oriental slipper. 

2687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Tram. t.30 The heel. .is shod 
with a piece of Iron made purposcly half-round, and these 
Shocs they call Paboutches. 1813 Moorr /ost-Jag ii. 64 
All sorts ef dulimans and pouches, With sashes, turbans, and 
pabouches, 1824 Scott $4, Monan's xxx, Latways drink my 
coffee as soon as ny feet ure in my pabouches ; it’s the way 
all over the East, ‘< 

+Pabular, a. Cds. rare—°. [ad L. pabuhir-is, 
f. pdbuliem fodder: see -aR1L] = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Pabular, Pabulous,. pertaining to 
fodder, Provender, forrage. [Soin Puituirs, Battery, etc] 

Pabulary (px bivliri), a. [ad.L. pabulari-us 
having to do with fodder: see prec. and -any.] 
Of or pertaining to pabulum, fodder, or aliment, 

1835 J.S. Forsvtu (77¢/e) A Dictionary of Diet, being a 
Practical Treatise on all Pabulary and Nutritive Substances, 
1839 G. Ravmonp in New Monthly Alag. LVI. 409 His 
gleanings had done. -credit to his pabulary diligence. 

Pabulation (pabislefan\. rave. [ad. L. 
pabulétion-em, n. of action from pabulari to eat 


fodder, seek for food, forage.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeran, Pabulation, grasing, feeding. [So in 
Baitey.] 1755 Jounsox, Padulation, the act of feeding or 

rocuring provender. 1846 Worcester, Padbudation, act of 
eeding, fodder. 1864 in- WEBSTER. 

+ Pa‘bulatory, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. pabue- 
lalort-us, {. pabuldior-emt fodderer, forager: see 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to pabulation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pabulatory, the same[with Pabular, 
éabulous). (Soin Baiey.) 

Pabulous (pa‘bicles), «. rare. [f. late L. 
pabulds-us abounding in padt/tem fodder: see -ovs.] 
Abounding in or affording pabulum or food. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 160 Wee doubt 
the common conceit, which affirmeth that aire is the pabulous 
supply of fire. 1755 Jounson, Padulous,,, affording aliment, 


| Pabulum (pebivlim). [L. padelium food, 
nourishment, fodder, f. stem pa- of pa-se-dve (pa-v2) 
to feed.] Anything taken in by an animal or 
plant to maintain life and growth; food, ais al 


PAC. 


nutriment. More usually said of the 
plants, or of animal organs or organisms ; rarely 
in reference to higher animals. : 

3733 Tuc. Horsectloaing Hix. i. 7 Roots must search out 
aad ech themselves all the Padw/wm of a Plant, 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chest. i. vee 18 No one principle afiords 
the padudum of vegetable ife, 1826 Kiasy & Su. Entonrol. 
xliv. IV. 216 Affording a pabulum to these animals. 1845 
‘Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat, 1. 43 The blood is the imme- 
diate pabulum of the tissues. 1860 Mavey Phys, Geog. Sea 
x. § 493 The rivers bring down and pour into the sea con- 
tinnally the pabulum which those organisms require. 

b. ‘That which supports or ‘ feeds’ fire. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntell, Syst.t i. 46 Fire. -needsa Pabulunt 
to prey upon, doth not continue alwaies one and the same 
Numerical Substance. 1744 Berxetey Sizis § 197 Oil, air, 
or any other thing that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or 
food of that element [fire]. 1860 Farrak Orig. Lang. v. 105 
A necessary pabuluin of combustion. c 

ce. fig. That which nourishes and sustains the 


mind or soul; food for thought. 

1765 Sterne 77, Shandy VII. xxxi, Such a story affords 
more fasidam to the brain, than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity. 1819 Crasse 7. of Hall x. 393 An 
age.. when tales of love Form the sweet pabulam our hearts 
approve. 1888 MM. Robertson Lomlard St, Myst. iii, To 
furnish. .more pabulum for reflection and rumination. 

Pac, pack (pek). [Origin uncertain, 

Thought by some to have been North American Indian ; 
others suggest a Frenchified spelling of Eng. pack; but itis 
not easy to connect it with any sense of Pack sé.") 

A moccasin having a sole turned up and sewed 
on the upper; also applicd to a heavy felt half- 


boot, worn by Iumberers in winter. 

1875 Knicit Dict. Mech. sv, The fac, as used by the 
Indians of the Six Nations, for instance, was made of hide 
boiled in tallow and wax; or of tawed hide sbsequently 
stuffed with tallow or wax, 1893 Seridavr's Mag. June 715 
Loggers’ Pootgear [Fizures of] india-rubber hrogan. Old- 
fashioned boot-pack. Modern rnbbet-soled hoot-pack. Buck- 
skin and leather mocea-in. 

Paca ‘px'ka). Zool. [a. Pg. and Sp. paca, a. 
Tupi paca, the native name (in Guarani, paig). 

Gabriel Soares in his Noticias do Brazil 1587 spells it tin 
Ps) pagea, Claude d'Abheville Mission en Maraguan 
(1614) 251, has (in Fr.) pac) 

A genns (Calogenys’ of large dasyproctid rodents, 
nocturnal in habit, native to Central and South 
America; the common species ‘Ca'logenys paca) is 
called also the sfotled cavy and water hare. 

{1648 Marcorave f7ist, Vat Brasil. VW. 224 Paca Brasi- 
licnsthns, cuniculi etiam est species.) 1657 S. Crarkr Geog. 
Descript. 179 Their Pacas ave like Pigs, their flesh 1s 
pleacant, 1796 STEDMAN Surinant II. xxii. rg2 The Paca, 
or Spotted Cavey, called in Surinam the Aquatic Hare. 
1871 Koutledze's Ev. Boy's Ann, Sept. 517 When pacas and 
ce aie in questioa, an Indian will do anything to kill 
them. 

Pacable (pikibl), @ [ad 1. pacadilis, f. 
pacdre to appease, pacify, f. pax, pac-em peace] 
Capable of being pacified or appeased; placable. 

@ 1834 Cotrriocr Church & State (18:9) 166 Reasonable 
men are easily satisfied : would they were as numerous as 
they are pacable! 1860 THackeRay Round, Papers vis 
Sercens in Din, Rooms, That last Roundabout Paper..was 
written in a pacable and not unchristian frame of mind. 

Pacadil2, bad form of PickaDiLt.. 

+ Parcal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pacal-ts peaceful. ] 

1656 Piount Glossogr., Pacal.., that brings or signifies 
peace, peaceable. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

Pacan, pacane, obs. forms of PEcaN, 


+ Pa‘cate, a. Obs. [ad. L. pacdl-us, pa. pple. of 
pae-dre to make peaceful, quiet, pacify.] Pacified, 
brought into a stale of peace and calm, tranquil. 

1644 J. Gooowin Jnnce. Triumph. (1645) 40 How pacate, 
flourishing, and free from disturbance this State hath been. 
a@ 1652 ‘i Swit Sed. Disc. vite i. (821) 309 A pacate, humble, 
and self-denying mind, 1681 H. Mork #x4. Dan, viiy A 
man of a pacate mind and quick naderstanding. 

Hence + Pa‘cately adv., quietly; 1 Pacateness, 
the state of being ‘pacate’ or peaceful. 

a r6g2 J. Sait Sed. Disc, vi, 220 A gentle vocal air, such 
n one as breathed in the day-time more pacately. 1666 Be. 
Reyxouns Serm. in Westin. Abb. 7 Nov. 13 This pacate- 
ness and serenity of Soul. 168: H. More x4, Dan. i.ta 
There was not that pacateness nor tranquillity in the Medo- 
Persian Empire that there was in the Babylonian. 

+ Paca:ted, /.a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1927 Bawwev vol. Il, Pacated,. .appeased, made peaceable. 
Hence in Asu and mod. Dicts. . 

Pacation (pik2'Jon). [ad. L. pacation-em, n. 
of action from pde-dre: see Pacate a.] The 
action of pacifying or tranquillizing ; the condition 
of being peaceful and tranquil; pacification. 

1658 Punters, Pacalion, a stilling or appeasing. 1 
Battery (folio). 1820 CoteripcEe in Lit. Kent. (1839) IV. 152 
It was this that .. prevented the pacation of Ireland. 

+ Pa-cative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pacdt-, ppl. 
stem of pac-Gre: see -aTIVE.] Stilling, sedative. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. xix. 752 The pacative 
vertue of Vitriol [seems extended] to the Mervescdn bile. 

i Pacay (pakait, paket). Also Paccay. [a. 
Peruv. paeay, in Sp. pacaya.) A Pernvian legu- 
minous tree (Jaga Feuille?) of sub-order Afimosex, 
cultivated for its large white pods, which are 
esteemed as an article of food. Also applicd to 
a tree of the genus /’rosopis. 

(1748 Earthquake of Pern iit. 210 The .. Pacayas .. are 
there very plentiful] 1866 Treas. Bot., inga Fenillei, a 


food’ of | native of Pern, 


‘she conveyed her Shot 
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I is cultivated in the gardens about Lima, | 
where the inhabitants call it Pacay. 1880 C. R. Markuam 
Peruv, Bark xvi. 167 The paccay (Winosa fi nga), with its 
cottony fruit, was drooping over the bubbling waves. 

Paccage, Paccan, obs. ff. Packacr, PECAN. 

Pacche, obs. form of Patcn, Pasn v. 

Pacchionian (pekidwniin), a. Anal. [f. 
the name cf the Italian anatomist Pacehioni (1665- 
1726) + -AN.] Of or described by Pacchioni. 

Pacchionian body, corpuscle, gland, granulation, one of 
the grannlar enlargements or ontgrowths of the arachnoid 
membrane of the brain in the neighbourhood of the longitu- 
dinal sinus; /’. depression, Jossa, line,a depression on the | 
inner surface of the skull for the reception of the Pacchi- 
onian bodies. 

3811 Hoorer Med. Dict., Pacchtonian glands. 1839-47 | 
Toop Cyl. Anat. ILL. 644/¢ ‘The Pacchionian bodies are 
found principally along the edge of the great hemispheres 
of the brain. 1845 ‘Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. \. 255 
The Pacchionian glands or bodies are whitish granules, com- 
posed of an albumminuus material. 1893 Syd. Soe, Lex, 8.V vy 
They increase in size as the yeurs advance, passing throngh 
holes in the dura mater and projecting into the sinus or 
lying in the Pacchionian fossz of the skull bones. 

Paccioli, variant of Parcuouti, the perfnme. 

Pace (pzis), si! Forms: 3-5 pas, 4-5 paas, 
pass(e, 4-7 pase, § pasce, 5-6 Sc. pais(s, 6 Se. 1 
paice, 4- pace. [ME. a. OF. pasi—L. passum 
(nom, passus) a step, pace, lit. a streteh of theleg), | 
f. pass-, ppl. stem of pandére to stretch, extend.] | 

\ 
| 


J. A-step, and derived senses. 

1. A single scparale movement made by the leg 
in walking, running, or dancing; a step. 

13.. Covr de L. 536, 1 bad hym ryde forth hys wey, .. 
Ageyn he com be another pas. 41375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 103 Eueri fore pat bon gas Pyn Angel poynteb 
hit vch a pas. crgoo Mauxney. (1839) xvi. 17g Sumine.. 
at euery thrydde pas bat pei_gon... pci knelen. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of Aut. xvi. 47 [They] shal marche re by | 
paas. 1593 Swans. Lucr. 139% Pale cowards, marching on 
with trembling paces. 1634 [see Pace 7 1 dj. 1667 Minton 
P. L. x. 589 Behind her Death Close following pace for 
pace, 1832 TExNyson Lady of Shaloté wv, She made 
three paces thro’ the room. 

+b. fig. A ‘step’ in any process or proceeding. 

[14g0-1530 -yrr. our fadye 227 \ier fete she suffered 
neuer to mone one pase, bat yf she dyscussed fyrste what 
profyte shulde come therof.|’ a@ 1628 Preston Mew Cort. 
(1634° 210 We are not to be judged by a few actions, and 
a few paces, but hy the canstant tenor of our life. 21698 
‘Temece (J.), Vhe first pace necessary for his majesty 10 
make, is to fall into confidence ith Spain. | 

2. The space traversed by one step; hence as 


a vague measure of distance. 

1382 Wyerir 2 Sam. vi. 13 And whanne thei hadden stied 
over, that baren the arke of the Lord, sexe paas, thei 
offreden an oxe and awether. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 69 
Olyuer..came a foure paas nyghe vnto Fyerabras, 1587 | 
Fursinc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1332/1 On his left hand 
Somewhat more than halfe a pase beneath him, 1667 
Mires 2. £. wh 193 ‘en paces huge We lack recould. 
1703 Maunnrent, Journ, Ferus. (17 -2) 106 hive hundred 
and seventy of my pices in length. 3879 Cassell’s Technic. 
Educ, WW. 92/2 \n many cases the pace of the surveyor is | 
used for determining distances. 

3. A definite but varying measure of length or 
distanee; sometimes reckoned as the distance from 
where one foot is set down to where the other is 
set down (about 2} feet), as the military pace; 
soinetimes as that belween successive stationary 
positions of the same foot (about 5 feet), as the 


geometrical pace. 

13 . A. Adis. 7804An c pas ishygh the wal. 1398 Teevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. cxx1x. (1495) 937 The pace conteyneth 
fyute fete and the perche enleuen pace and ten fete. ¢1400 
Maunxpev. (Roxh.) xi. 46 A ec. pascez peine..es pe charaell 
of be hospitale, 1555 Even Decades 323 To measure the 
earth by furlonges, pases and feete. r6g2 Capt, Smith's 
Seaman's Grant. W. xxvi. 135 (At one deg. o Mounture) 
1125 Feet, or 225 Paces, 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 282 An open walk of an hundred 
and ¢ight paces in fength leads to the fountain, 1841 
Lever C. O Malley vi. (The Man for Galway), To kiss your 
wife, Or take your life At ten or fifteen paces. 3842 Draxpe 
Dict. Set. etc. s.v., The ancient Roman pace .. was five 
Roman feet,.. hence the pace was abont sr English inches, 
and the Roman mile, the ‘ville passus’, equal to 1614 yards. 

IL. The action of stepping, and derived senses. 

4. The action, or (usually) manner, of stepping. 
in walking or running; gait, step, walk, way of 
walking or progression. (Sce also 7) 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5635 For some meschaunce of be 
king he made so glad pas. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Afidler's T. 555 
And Absoton gooth forth a Sag pas. 1422 tr, Secrefa 
Secret, Priv. Priv. 235 Whoso ath the Paas Jarge and 
slow, he is wyse and wel spedynge. _1§t3 Davcas sEneis 
n. xi. 76 Litle Lulns.. With wameit paiss his fader fast 
followand, ¢1586 C’tess Pemproxe Ps. L, vit But Joe, 
thon see’st 1 march another pace. 1697 Devorn Fire, 
Georg. 1. 708 Late to lag behind, with truant pace. 1769 
Sia W. Jones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 20 Now came 
sire with trembling pace. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop i, The little creature accommodating her pace 
to mine, 1851 Loxcr. Gold. Leg. 11. Nativity u.i, L steal 
with quiet pace, My pitcher at the well to fill. 

+b. Conrse, way (in walking or munning). Odés. 

13.. Cursor AM. secre (Edinb) To pe tempil he sped his 

as, 1390 Gower Conf, LIL 6 Wherof mi limes ben so dull, 

mai pnethes gon the pas [rime was} eg6o Towneley 
Myst. xxviii. 364 To Terusalem take we the pace. 1608 
Torsrer Serpents (1658) 770 Inisa small creature to see to, 
keeping on the pace very carfully, 1657 Howe. Londinop. 


an age 


um 
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PACE. 


87 We will direct our pace downward now. 1727 Gay 
Fables 1. xvii, in vain the dog pursn‘d his pace. 

+0. transf, and fig. Movement, motion; manner 
of going on. (Cf. 7b.) 

3386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 208 O fiehle Moone 
vnhappy been thy paas |v. 7. pas} 1603 ‘I. Watson in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. u. 1iJ. zor Our English affayres goe on 
with a smooth pace and a smilinge countenance. ¢ 1611 
Carman Iiiad 1. 394 The Pow'r whose pace doth move 
The round earth, heav'n’s great Queen, and Pallas. 

+5. A walking pace, walking (as distingnished 
from running, ete.). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI, 15392 (Cott) Fra ban he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght pe pas, til he com him til pat in. /dz¢. 
15872 (Cott.) His hend pai band and ledd him forth A-trott 
and noght be pas [so Gott.: Fairf. & Trin. a pas}. ¢1386 
Cuaucrr Can. Veom. Prod. & T. 22 His hat heeng at his 
bak doun by a Jaas ffor he hadde riden moore than trot or 

aas. 1390 Gower Conf Vil. 41 Withinne his chambre .. 

e goth now doun Hou up fulofte, Walkende a pass. 

6. Any one of the varions gaits or manners of 
stepping of a horse, mule, etc., esp. when trained. 
Also fig., esp. in such phr. as fo put through his 
paces, referring to the various accomplishments or 
actions of which a person or thing is capable. 

1589 R. Haavey Pd. /erc. (1590) § A horse may oner 
reach in atrue pace. r600 Saks. A. 1°. £. 1 ii. 327 Time 
trauels iu diners paces, with diners persons: ile tell yon 
who Time ambles withall, wha Time trots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, and who he stands stil withall. 1667 Lond, 
Gaz. No, 200/4 A dark brown Gelding... having all his paces, 
19713 {6id, No. 5127/12 Stoln or stray'd.., a brown bay 
Gelding, ..his Pace, Trot and Gallop. 1727-41 CHaMBERS 
Cyed. s.¥., The natural paces of a horse are three, vf. the 
walk, trot, and gallop: to which may be added an amble ; 
hecanse some horses have it naturally. 1766 Goxpsat. 
Tre. HW’. xiv, Dhad. put my horse through all his paces,.. 
at last a chapman approached, 1856 Emreson Eng. Traits, 
Vor. Eng. The captain affirmed that the ship would show 
us in time all her paces. 3891 B. ‘Tavior /azst (1875) 11. 
1. vii. 81, I see she mcans to put him throngh his paces. 

b. A particular gait of the horse (or other 
quadruped) ; nsually identified with amd/e, but 
now sometimes used as equivalent to rack (cf. 


Pack @. 3). 

1663 Butter S/n. 1. ii. 46 They rode, 
not Determin’d whether Pace or Trot. 
goon, 1727-41 Cnampers Cycl., Pace jis more particularly 
inderstood of that easy low motion wherein the Fone raises 
the two feet of the same side ata time; called also amdie. 
1840 Brains Exeycl. Kur. Sports 1036 The walk may be 
irreyular, though laterally conducted, as we see in tbe walk 
of the pace, which, if expedited, produces the amble, 28.. 
StRICKLAND FREEMAN Zizd., The poise being altered by the 
will of the horse, the off fore [eg] scemed to begin, and not 
to be sneceeded by the off hind-foot leing set down at the 
same time aficr it, as ia the walk of the pace. 1885 Field 
17 Oct., Col. Dodge's definition of a rack is that it is half- 
way between a pace and a trot. 

III. Kate of movement, etc. 

7. Kate of stepping; tate of progression (of a 
person or animal); speed in walking or running, 
Usually with qualifying adj. (Cf. also 4.) 

ex1go.S. Eng, Leg. 1. 393/15 Pis best orn with gret pas. 
€1330 R. Brunner Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3515 Ne go swy)er 
Jan softe pans. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 315 
He sette hymselfe for to goo the waye so gret pase that no 
horse cowde not have waloped so fast. @ 1533 Lo. Berxers 
Huon Ww. 185 The horse wold nother trot nor galop but 
go styll his owne pase. x64a Fuuier Lloly & Prof ot. wi. 
xxi. 211 Their ordinary pace is a race. 1693 Drvyprex 
Furenal x. (1697) 246 Vhe Beggar Sings, ..and never mends 
his pace. 1743 J. Davioson Yinvid vi. 185 Set forward 
with quick pace. 1863 Geo. Exior Romola xx, We quickened 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk. 

b. ¢ransf, and fig. Rate of movement in general, 
or of action figured as movement; speed. velocity. 
c14qgo Lypc. Ain, Poems (Percy Soc.) 216 Fro silver 
wellys..Comethe cristal water rennyng a gret pas 1599 
Suaks. Much Ado iu. iv. 93 What pace is this that thy 
tongue keepes. J/ar. Not a false gallop, 1659 Lurton's 
Diary (18281 VV. 357 If they go the pace of their ancestors, 
1 would tell them plainly they would not sit long. 1788 
Feaxkun Antobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 223 While we stood there 
the ship mended her pace. 1835 Ure Philos, Maunf, 29 
Ilad British industry not been nided by Watt's invention, 
it must have gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence 
of the increasing cost of motive power. . 
ce. Pace of the table (Villiards), of the wicket 


(Cricket) : the degree of elasticity of the cushions, 
or of the ground, as affecting the velocity of ° 


motion of the ball. (Cf. Fast a. 9.) 

1873 Bexxetr & Cavenvisn Billiards 77 The pace of the 
table makes a material difference in the strength with which 
this stroke should be played. 1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 7/2 
He took four hours and fifty minutes to get his ruas, and 
said that the extreme pace of the wicket bothered him, — 

8. Phrases. 4. F 0 keep (t hold) pace: to main- 
tain the same speed of movement; to advanee at 


an eqnal rate; to keep ap with. (lit. and fig.) 

1ggo Suaks. Afids, A’, 1. ii. 445 My legs can keepe no 
pace with my desires. 1602 Hotrann /Viny 1.350 Lions and 
Camels only..keep pace in their march, foot by foot, that is 
to say, they never set their left foot before their right, nor 
ouer-reach with it. 1647 Warb Sip. Cobler 61 Who have 
held pace..with you in our evill wayes. 1762 Gotnsm. 
Crt, W. xv, Mis luxuries kept pace with the affluence of his 
fortune. 1776 Apam Ssuru 17, NV. t. iv. (1869) I. 359 The 
interest of snoney, keeping pace always with the profits of 
stock. 1782 Miss Bukney Cecilia v. xii, {He} walked so 
fast that they could hardly keep pace with him. 1875 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scott w. xiii. 355 Boys. .found incapable 
of keeping pace with the rest of their fellows. 


but Authors having 
.. We leave it, and 


PACE. 


b. 70 go the pace: to go along at great speed; | 


fig. to proceed with reckless vigour of action ; to 
é : ee ean 

indulge in dissipation; to ‘go it’. Zo set the 
pace: to fix or regulate the specd. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XX1V. 47 ‘Fhe hounds went the pace 
over the heath towards Lymington. 1854 in Brasenose 
Ale 126 Each man will say yon made them go the pace, 
1866 Mrs. Henry Woon S4. Martin's Eve xxi, We went 
the pace..as other young men do. 

IV. Special senses. 

9. A step of a stair or the like; a part of a floor 
raised by a step; a stage, platform. Cf. Foor- 
PACE 2, FTALPACE. 

a Cursor Al. 9948 (Cott.) A tron of iuor graid .. 
Climband vp wit senen pass [#77 pas, pace]. 1535 //amplon 
Court Accts., 104 fote of hardston rought pase, for the 
steppes in the Quere. 1845 Paaker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 
i ue Pace, a broad step, or slightly raised space about 
a tomb, etc. a portion of a floor slightly raised above the 
general level. 

+10. A passage, narrow way; esp. @ a pass 
between mountains, rocks, bogs, woods, ete.; b. 


a narrow channel at sea, a slrait. Ods, 

1300 Cursor M. 23735 We agh be bun at bide to pass 

¢ pase pat es saherd, 1377 Lanot, 7”, 17. 2. xiv. 300 Je, 

rw le pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril 
of robbynge. 1470-85 Matory -trthur vu. ix, Thou shalt 
not passe a paas here that is called the paas perillous 
1578 Lixvesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot, (5. T. 5.) 1. 368 
[He] pullit wpe saillis and came stoutlic throw the pace 
of Calies. rg90 Srensex #. OQ. ut. i. 19 She forward went, 
As lay ber ionrney, through that perlous Pace. «a 1604 
Hanmer Chron, Iret. (1633) 1 Making pace» thorow woods 
and thickets. 1612 Stat, /re?. (1765) 1. 444 The high-ways 
and cashes and pacts and passages throughout the woods 
of this kingdom, 1617 Moryson /fiz. 11.81 le cansed, .the 
woods to be cut downe on both sides of the Pace. 

+1L. a. Inaehnreh: A passage between the seats. 
b. Aliddle pace: the nave; We one pace, of a nave 


only. Ods. 

1499 IK il of ¥. Robert (Somerset Ho.), To be buried in 
the myddell pace before the high crosse. 1307 JV 7¢t A 
Cornell Gibid.), In the pace ayenst saint Kateryn Chapell 
dore, 1538 Hdd of (lophynson (ihid.), ‘The middill pase of 
the church. 1772 Mumman “fst. Essex VI. 164 The chorch 
consists of a middle pace and two aysles, but the chancel 
hath only a north aysle, all leaded. 1828 J. Hunter South 
Yorkshire 1.84 ‘The church is of one pace, with a tower at 
the west end. did. 8. i ; 

412. A passage (in a narrative or other writing); 
a seetion, division, chapter, canto, ete. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor JV. 18583 Nu haf yee herd be tald pe pas, 
Ilu pat he harud hell and ras. ¢rg00 Desi. Trey 663 The 
lady... Past to hir priue chamher; & here a pasendis. 14.. 
ABC Poem on Passion 44 in Pol. Ret. & LP. 245 Lystyn 
a lytyl pas. 1625 ‘T. Wituramson tr. Goudart's iise 
Vieillard 24 Philosophers haue vsed to diuide old age as 
it were into certaine spaces, paces, or progresses. 

+18. A ‘company’ or herd of asses. Obs. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans Fvjb, A Pase of Assis. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury u. 132/1 A company of .. Asses [is] a Pace. 

14, adérib, an:l Conb., as pace-goer, -sciler; paee- 
aisle, pace-board (ef. senses 9, 11); pace-stick, 
a stick used to measure (military) paces. Sce 


PAGE-MAKER. 

1897 Lee Gloss. Liturg, Terms, *Pace-aisie, the ambula- 
tory round the back of a high aliar. *Pace-doard, a plat- 
form of wood before an altar. 1870 Meape New Zealand 
328 A pair of legs which looked like *pace-goers hy Jand or 
water, 1895 IWestin. Gaz. 25 Nov. 2/2 With Mr. Redmond 
as *pace-setter, there will, we may be sure, he a lively com- 
petition hetween him, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Healy, 1833 
Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1.16 The *pace stick mnst be used 
to measure... his step. 1876 ALeemarte 50 Vrs. Life IL. 
219 Drilt-sergeants followed them everywhere, to prove hy 
the pace-stick whether they had accomplished the regula- 
tion number of inches at each stride. 

Pace ( pés), sb.° Se. and north. dial. Also 5 
(9) paas, 5-6 pase, Sc. payee, paiss. [In 15the. 
paas from earlier pask; ef. northern as, ass, from 
ask, Asn 56.2, ete. In Washington Irving perh, 
from Dn. paasch, pronounced faas.] Easter, 
Kaster-tide; = Pascu. Pace eggs, dra/. paste- 
eggs (LG. paaschey,F.aufs de paguces) Easter eggs; 
hence pace-egver, -egging: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Chron. vit. i. 3 The sextene day efftyr 
Pase. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xxvii. 4 Here will I holde.. The 
feeste of Paas. 1300-20 Duxsar Poems xxxvi. 19 And nevir 
is glaid at Sule nor Paiss. 1330 PatsGr. 805 At Pace, a 
Pasques. 1368 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 87 He wold stand 
up upon paysunday. ¢1570 /é/d. 239 Upon Pase monday 
was a twelmonth last past. 1579 G. Givrin tr. Radbotent’s 
Bee-Hive Rome. Ch Wi. (1580) 15 Proly ashes, holy paceegges, 
& flames, palmes and palme boughes. 1612 gee SV. 
Pasque, Ocufs de Pasques, Paste-egges. 1809 W. Irvixc 
Kuickerd, vu. ii, There was a great cracking of eggs at Paas 
or Easter. 1872 IlArpwick Zrad. Lance. 73 [They] sallied 
forth during Easterweek ‘a pace-egging ‘ as it was termed. 
1876 Prayer Bk. Interleaved 117 The custom of asking for 
Pace..eggs. 


tb. Extended, like med.L. pascha (see Du 
Cange) to other great chureh festivals, e. g. Christ- 
mas. (Cf. OF. pasgue de Noél, Sp. pascta de 
Natividad or simply Pascua.) Obs. 
¢ 1480 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3393 Done solempnite of pace. 
Pace (pé's), v. Also 6-7 pase. [f. Pace 56.1] 
1. zutr. Yo move with paces or steps; to walk 
with a slow, steady, or regular pace: to step along. 


1513 Dovctas ines xu. Prol. 161 The payntit povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Kest vp his tail, 1570 Levins 
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Manip. 3 To Pace, grads. 1587 Guienne Enuphues his + 
Censure Wks, (Grosart) V1. 164 Hector pazing hand in hand 
with Achilles, Troilus with Vlisses. 1611 Suaks. int. 7. 
1v. iit, 120, | will euen take my leaue of you, & pace softly to- 
wards my Kinsmans. 1769 Grav Jastall, Ode 35 Pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow. 1814 Cary Dante, RE 
11 There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, As a discomfited 
and helpless man, 

b. fransf. and fig. To proceed or advance in 
speech or action. 

r61r Suans. Went. 7. 1. i. 23,1..with speed so pace To 
speake of Perdita. 1639 W. Scater Worthy Commun. 49 
Let not the moone pace over the Zodaick oftner., then we 
performe, if possible, our course this way. | 

ce. Also ¢o pace tt,  (Sce It gy.) 

1597 Lr. Flats Sad. t. vi. 8 The nimble dactyls striving to 
out-go, The drawling spondees pacing it below. 1652 
Peyton Catastr, Lo. Stuarts (1731) 23 Charles insted of 
pacing it, ran violently to destroy his subjects. 

Q. ¢rans. with cognate or adverbial object. 

1598 Suaks. WMerch, 1. vi. 12 Where is the horse that 
doth yntrend againe His tedious measures with the vnbated 
fire, That he did pace them first? 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynue (Camden) 20 Soe many paces ay a man paceth in 
daunceinge soe manye steppes hee is forward to hell. 1849 
Macatcay //ist. Zug.ix. IL. 438 Sentinels paced the rounds 
day and night. 

e. With away: ‘To spend (lime) in pacing. 

1820 Keats //jferion t 194 We paced away the pleasant 
honr» of case. 


2. drans. To traverse with paces or sleps; to 
walk with measured pace alony (a path) or about 


(a place) ; henee, To measure by pacing. 

rs7t Dicces Pentont. ue ai. Njb, You muaye.. measure 
every side, and line..as exactely as with corde, or pole, ye 
should paynfully pase it over. 1693 in J//earne's Collect. 
(O. H. S$.) 111. 342, 1 paced it, and found it to bee 70 of my 
Paces in Length. 1791 Mrs. Rancuurre Nom. #orest v, 
Louis was pacing the room in apparent agitation. x80 
Sourney Thadaba vinote, \t..is, as far as 1 could judge by 
my pacing it, a large quarter of a league. 1878 .l/asgue 
Poets 195 She rose and paced the room like one distracted. 

3. tutr. Of a horse, ete.: To move with the gait 
called a pace (see Pace 56.16 b): (a2) to amble ; 
(4) in recent use (chiefly 7 .S.), to rack (Kack 2.1), 

1614 \3. Jonson Farth, Fair iu. Wks. (Rudg.) 317/2 T'll.. 
have thy pasterns well roll’d, and thou shale pace again by 
to-morrow. ¢1620 Z, Boyn Zion's Mowers (1853) 137 Men 
for a space pace in prosperity, But at the last trot hard in 
misery, 1673 Lom’. Gas. No. 8190/4 Stolen..one Day Mare 
«paces naturally. 1677 /éfd. No. 1222/4 A Sorrel Chesnut 
Gelding .. walks well, paces little, but trotreth high. 1709 
Lbid. No. 4543/4 Stray'd or stoln..a Sorrel Gelding..dves 
not pace. 1833 Hr. Martixeau dfanch, Sirthe 42 ‘Vhe 
procession. .overtook Mr. W.,.. pacing to business on his 
gray pony. 1893 /anhk's Stand. Dict., Pace, lo move, as 
a horse, at the pace, by lifting the feet on the same side 
synchronously, 1903 Varly Warf 1 Mar., A horse trots 
when his off fore and near hind legs strike the ground 
simultaneously, and he paces when the legs of a side move 
4a unison, like those of two riders on a tandem cycle. 

b. gvans. (With cognate or adverbial object.) 

1607 Markuan Cavad (1617) 148 In this ring you shall 
exercise your horse. .makinz him pace it, and doe his changes 
first uppon foote pace onely; when he can pace them per- 
fitely, then you shall make him trote. | /ééd. 152 You may 
begin with tbe two distinct or several rings. which after he 
have pac’d, trotted and gallopped, then. .stop. 

4. trans. To train (a horse) to pace; to exercise 
in pacing. Also fig. 

1603 Suaks, J/eas. for JM. Ww. ti. 137. 1606 — Ant. & Ch 
n. ii, 64 The third oth’ world is yours, which with a Snafile, 
Von may pace easic, but not such a wife. 1607 Maxkuam 
Cavaé, 1. (1617) 82 Vou must then leaue exercising him in 
any lesson..and onely pace or trott him fairely forth right. 
1724 Lond, Gus. No. 6258/3 A hay Mare,..lately paced. 

§. To set the pace for (a rider, boat's crew, ete.) , 


in raeing or training for a raee. 

1886 WV. OY. /Teratd in Cyclist 4 Nov. 82/1 Crocker was 
paced by Woodside, Rowe and Hender on bicycles. 1893 
Westnt, Gaz, 22 Mar. 5/3 Oxford bad the advantage of the 
assistance of a Thames Rowing Cluh cight to pace them, 

q 6. Acorruption of or blunder for Parse. Ods. 


(Showing that face was pronounced as fass.) 

1594 Lyty dfoth. Bomb. 1 iii, 1 am no Latinist Cand. 
you must conster it. Caz. So I willand pace it too: thon | 
shalt be acquainted with case, gender, and number. 

Pace, an early (14-15th ¢.) spelling of Pass 7. 

Pacebil, obs. form of PEACEABLE a. H 

Paced (pést), a. [f. Pace sd, and v, + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) pace, gait, or rate of 
walking or going: chiefly in parasynthetie comb. 

1583 Grrene Afamitiia u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 316/1 Dames now- 
a-days..Pac’d in print, brave lofty hey not ns'd with the 
vestals. 1594 J. Dickenson Al risbas (1878) 78 An high-pac’d 
Muse, treading a lofty march. ¢x6x1 CriarManx /Had xnt.24 
His brazen-footed steeds, All golden-maned, and paced with 
wings. 16.. Drypen (J.), Revenge is sure, though some- 
times slowly pac’d. 1899 Agademy 13 July 60/2 The best 
of life comes to the even-paced. 

2. Traversed or measnred by paeing. 

1869 Lp. Lytton O7vad 169 The primly-paced saloons of 
Art and Science. 1882 FLover ed Baluchistan 177 
Hills, each with a paced base of from half a mile to a mile. 

3. Racing. Waving the pace set by a pace-maker. 

etl Daily News 8 Apr. 8/6 The National Cyclists’ Union 

..forbade all riders holding its licences.,to attempt a paced 
ride of any description on the road. 

Pace-gard, -guard, var. PASSE-GARDE. 


Pace-maker. [Pace 53.1] 
1. A rider (hoat’s crew, ete.) who makes or sets 
the pace for another in racing or training fora race. | 


e 
PACHY-. 


1884 /ald Mall G. 29 Mar. 2/2 The same scratch-crew 
acted as pace-maker for both the university cights, 1&9 
fbid. 6 Aug. 1/3 To establish a record for a mile without 

ace-makers, in order that comparisons may be drawn 

rtween the times of an unassisted rider and one paces. 
1g00 /ie/d 8 Sept, 384/19 Vhe value of the pacemaker as ia 
mere feader who set a racing pace.. was lost sight of when 
his utility as a wind-shield became recognized. 

2. An apparatus fixed to a bicycle to indicate 
when the rider is going at the required pace. 

1896 Gadtey's Mag. Apr. 377/1 On the same lines is a pace- 
maker that can be set at any desired rate... While this rate 
is maintained, it rings a Dell. 

Pacement, obs. form of PASSEMENT. 

Pacer \péso1,. [Agent-n. from Pack v.] 

L. gen. One who paces; one who walks with 
measured stcp ; one who traverses or measures (a 
path, distance, ctc.) by pacing. 

1835 L. Henxr Capt, Swerd ii, Pacer of highway and 
piercer of ford. 1886 Dowuin Shedhy I. 2) Phe pacers 
on the terrace descricd a strange sail rounding the pot. 

2. A holse that paces, or whose ordinary yait is 
a pace: sce Pacts 54.1 6b, 2. 3 

a x66r Fuitea Uo orthies, (frnting ten. (1662) 51 It is given 
to thorough-)aced-Naggs, that amble naturally, i trip 
much whilest artificial pacers goe surest on foot. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE S4.G4. 776. 101. iv. (1737) 32 Your New 
Iungland Vads are extcemed as the swittest Pacers. 1740 
Bwysarp //ealth (ed. 6) 31 Be your horse a pacer.ora trutter. 
1809 W. Invinc Anicherd, ve vi, We evtered New-Atister- 
dant as a conqueror, mounted on a Naraganset pacer. 1817 
Nperting Mag. 1. 25 ‘Vhe parson of the pari-h. mount. the 
old pacer. 1829 Sporting Wag. NNITL. 266 ‘The Narra. 
gauset pacer is extinct, 1884 16. Eocirstos in Ceniiay 
Merge ee 4495/1 Phe awkward but ‘prodigiously” rapid 
natural amble of the American pacer. xrg00 A fedd? June. ss 
pucer..canters with his hind legs, and trots with his fore legs. 

b. One who trains a horse to pace; a trainer. 

1656 Hart Mon. tr. Boccalini's aldzts. fr, Parnas. xii, 
(1674) 54 Coults might not put ‘Tramels upon their Pacers. 

3. Accing., = PACK-MAKER 1. 

1893 J’adl Mali G.1e July 10 2 In the contest of Saturday 
the nders were permitted to have pacemakers: but the 
innovation was not entirely sucresstul, the competitors 
several limes overrunning the pacer. 

4. collog. Anything that gocs at a great pace. 

1890 Cent. Dict, ger Farunn Slang. 

Pacha, Pachalik, var. ff. Pasita, Paswatic. 

Pachche, pache, obs. ff. Pate. Pache, 
obs. var. Pascne, aster. Pachemia = fachy- 
hentia sv. PACHY-. 

Pachent, ols. form of Pacrant. 

|| Pachisi (pat{fsz. Also 8 paeheess; 9 
pachehisi (errun. farchesi, -chisd). [a. indi pach- 
(ch isi, lit. of pach (ch is’, i.e. twenty-five.) A four- 
handed game j layed in India, on a cruciform board 
or (more often) cloth, with six cowries for diec: so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty-live. 
(A simplified form is known in Europe as /4/0.) 

1800 Astatic inn, Reg., Mise. Tracts 314/2 In one square 
court the pavement i. worked with squares, in the manner 
of the cloth used by the Indians for playing the game called 
Pacheess. 1867 AV. Brncasis in b. Falkener Ganes eine. 
& Orient. (1892) 258 ‘There is a gigantic pachishce board at 
the palace at Agra where the squares are inlaid with marble 
onaterrace. 1892 Kuminc & Barestier Veudahha 78 1t 
seemed to him no extraordinary mark of court favour to play 
pachisi with the King, 1892 I. Fatniner Games Ane. ¥ 
Or fent. 257 Pachisi is the national game of India. 

Pachnolite ,peknoloit), Avi. [Named 1863, 
f. Gr, 7dyv7y hoar-trost +-L1TE.]  ydrous fluoride 
of aJumininm, calcium, and sodium, oceurring on 
cryolite in small white crystals. 

1866 Amer. Find, Sei. SLI. 199 Knop has named the new 
species Pachnolite, 1868 Dana JWrx. (ed. 5) 129 Found 
with pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland, 

Pachometer (pakpmétaz). /Aysics. =Paehy- 
meter: see Pacuy-. 

1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex. An instrument invented by 
Benoit for mensuring the thickness of the glass of mirrors: 
apachometer. 1875 in Knicur Dict. Mech. 

Pachy- (px'ki, paki+), before a vowel also 
pach-, combining form of Gr. aaxu-s ‘thiek, 
large, massive’, used in the formation of zoologieal, 
botanical, and pathological terms: |! Pachyze'mia 
spachyhxmia. ||Pachyblepharosis (-blefardu'sis) 
Lath, [Gr. BAépapor eyelid], chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the eyelid (Mayne Zuxfos. Lex, 1857). 
Pachycardian (-kivdiin) @. Zool. [Gr. xapdia 
heart], of or belonging to the /achycardra, or 
main body of the vertebrates having a thick 
muscular heart; sd. a vertebrate of this group. 
Pachycarpous (-kaupas) @. Lot, (Gr. xopmos 
fruit], having large thick frnit (Mayne 1857). 
Pachycephalic (-sife'lik) a. [Gr. xepad-7 head], 
having a very thick skull, exhibiting pachycephaly. 
Pachycephaline (-se‘falain) a. Ornith., of or per- 
taining to the Pachkycephaline, the thick-heads or 
thick-headed shrikes. Pachycephalous (-se‘falas) 
a. = pachycephalic; spec., of or pertaining to the 
Pachycephata, a division of parasitie Crustacea or 
fish-lice. Pachycephaly (-se'fali), thickness of 
the skull, Pachycholio (-kp'lik) a. Path. [Gr. 
xoAf bile], relating to pachycholia or morbid 
thickness of the bile (Mayne 1857). eo 
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PACHY-. 


tyl, -yle (-darktil) @. Zool. [Gr. daxrvdos finger], 
having thick fleshy eee $$, an animal with 
thick toes (Webster 1864). Pachyda‘ctylous a. 
[-ous], = prec. a. || Pachyde‘rmia /’a/h. (Gr. 
déppa skin], thickening of the skin; hence Pachy- 
de‘rmiala. Pachye’my = fachyhamia; so pachy- 
emic, pachyemous, adjs. (Mayne 1857). Pachy- 
glo‘ssal a. Zool. [Gr. yA@ooa iongue], of or 
pertaining to the Pachyglossx, lizards with short or 
thick fleshy tongues, or the /achyg/oss#, a Lribe of 
Parrots; so Pachyglo’ssate. Pachyglo'ssous 
a., thick-tongued(Mayne1857). Pachygnathons 
(paki-gnapes) a. (Gr. yvdd-os jaw], thick-jawed 
(Cent. Dict.) || Pachyhe'mia (Gr. ala blood], 
thickness of the blood; so Pachyhe'mic a., 
relatinglo pachyhemia, Pachyhe‘mousa., having 
thick blood (Syd. Soc. Zex. 1893). || Pachy- 
hyme‘nia, Pachymenia ath, (Gr. buyy mem- 
brane), thickening of the skin; bence Pachy- 
me‘nic, -hyme‘nica., thick-skinned (Mayne 1857). 
l| Pachylo’sis (also pachu-): see quot. Pachy- 
meningitis (-menindgai‘tis) Lath. [Mesieitis], 
inflammation of the dura mater of the central nervous 
system, cerebral or spinal. || Pachymeninx 
(-mininks) [Gr. xjveyé membrane], the dura mater 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pachymeter (paki-m/taz) 
[-METER] (also pacho-), an instrument for measur- 
ing the thickness of glass, metal plates, paper, ctc. 
Pachyodont (pakiodgnt) a. (Gr. ddous, d3dvr- 
tooth], having massive teeth. Pachyo'pterous 
= pachypterous. Pachyote (pzx'kidet) a. (Gr. 

* 2 7 an 
ovs, wr- ear}, having thick leathery ears; sé., a 
thick-eared bat, of genus /achyofus; so Pachy- 
o'tons 2, (Sj. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pachyphylious 
(-firlas) a. Bot, [Gr pvaddor leaf], having thick 
leaves (Mayne). Pachypod (pxkippd), Pachy- 
podous (paki:podas) adjs. [Gr. mous, wod- foot], 
having a large thick foot. Pachypterous (paki'- 
pteras) a, [Gr. wrepdv wing, feather], having thick 
wings or fins, as an insect, 2 bal,orafish. Pachy- 
rhynchous (-ritnkas) 2. [Gr. rayuppuyxos, f. pdyxos 
snout], having a large thick bill. Pachysaurian 
(-s§'rian), a thick-skinned saurian, Pachysti- 
chous (pakistikas), a. Bot. [Gr orix-os row, line], 
thick-sided, applied only to cells (Z¥eas. Bot 
1866). Pachytrichous (-itrikas), a. (Gr. Opif, 
tpix- hair], having thick hair (Mayne 1857). 

1878 Bartey tr. Sopivard's Anthrop.v.177 " Pachycephalic, 
skull with thick hypertrophied parictes, 1858 Huitcrcock 
Tehnol. Vass. 81 We should infer a larger number of *pachy- 
dactylous than Jeptodactylous animals ta have inade the 
tracks, 1897 s1//buct's Syst, Med, IV.832 Chronic inflamma. 
tion of the mucous membrane of the larynx. may exist with 
the *pachydermial affection. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pachit- 
dosts,..Sir Krasmins Wilson's term for a skin disease in which 
there is hypertrophy of the epidermis. 1865 A. Fuint Prine. 
Med. (1880) 633 Acute *pachymeningitis is always suppura- 
tive, and is chiefly of surgical interest. 1899 Adéduit's Syst. 
Med. Vi. 854 A certaia dezree of compression of the cord is 
caused by pachymeningitis. 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
Suppl., *Pachyimeter, a Viennese instrament which deter- 
mines the thickness of paper to the 1-1000th ofaninch. 1842 
Branoe Dict, Sei. ete, “Pachyotes,..the name of a family of 
bats, seneneing those which have thick external cars. 1854 


Wesster, Pac ee 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pachy- 
fodus, .. applied by Gray to an Order [of molluscs) corre- 


sponding to the Conchifera Crassipedes of Lamarck: *pachy- — 


podous. 1881 Fagwea tr. f/olud's 7 Vrs. S. Africa J. 140 10 
the abdomen of this *pachysaurian there is found acollection 
of lobulated fatty matter. . 

Pachyderm (pz‘kid5im), sd. and a. [a. F. 
pachyderme sb. (Cuvier 1797), ad. Gr. nayvbepp-os 
thick-skinned, f. waxu-s thick + Séppa skin. In 
a general sense, pachuderme adj. occurs casually in 
Fr. ¢ 1600 (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb, Zool, A thick-skinned quadrnped ; spec. 
one of the Pachydermata of Cuvier, * 

1838 Penny Cycl, X11, 415/2 That the quadruped under 
consideration [Hyrax] is a true Pachyderm. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 160 That marine pachyderm, the 
tusky walrus. 1880 Haucuton Jhys. Geog. ii. 53 England 
was inhabited by herbivorous pachyderms.. previous to the 
elevation of the east and west chain. 

b. fig. Cf. Pach DERMATOUS 2. 
1867 Gaarienn in Century Afag. (1884) Jan. 417/2 Like all 
liticians he seems to have become a pachyderm. 1 

V. T. Stead in Keview of Kev, (Amer. ed.) Apr. 428 To 
shrink from the rude shocks and jars which tough pachy- 
derms bear with unrufiied composure, 

B. adj. Zool. = PACHYDERMATOUS 4, 

1868 Vat. Excycl, 1. 821 Anthracotherium, a fossil genus 
of pachyderm mammals, 

Hence Pachyde‘rmal, Pachyde‘rmie, ad/s. Zool, 

1847 Axstro Anc. World ix. 197 Vhe gigantic living 
pachydermal mammals, such as tbe elephant, rhinoceros, 
and Le AP ga a 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 416/2 The 
ae lance of resemblance..is strongly in favour of the 

achydermic relationship of the animal. 1840 /déd, XVII. 
1531/2 These and other Pachydermic forms. 


ll en ee Zool, 
[mod.L., f, Gr. wayu-s thick + déppya, déppar- skin.] 
An order of Mammalia in Cavier’s system of 
classification, consisting of the hoofed or ungulate 


360 


quadmupeds which do not chew the cud, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyrax, horse. 

Disused by recent 2oologists; its constituents being dis- 
tributed into various orders. 

1823 Buckiann Aedig. Diluz. 37 1¢ is foreign to the habits 
of the hyana to prey on the larger pachydermata. 1847 
Yovatr Horse v. 107 ‘The horse does not ruminate, and 
therefore belongs to the order pachy'dermata. 

Pachydermatocele. /ah. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
xHAn tumonr.] A tumour arising from hypertrophy 
of the corium and subcutaneous areolar tissue. 

1854 V. Mort in MJed.-Chirurg. Trans, Ser. 1. XIX. 155 
(¢itée) On a peculiar form of tumour of the skin, denom- 
inated * Pachydermatocele’. 1900 Lance? 2 June 1393/2. 

Pachydermatoid, a. [Sce -o1p.J) Akin to 
the Jachydermata, 

188a in OciLvie. ere 

Pachydermatous (pekidssmitas), a. 
PachYDERMATA + -0US.] 

1. Of or belonging to the Pachydermata. 

1823 Buckiano Nelig. Diluv, 18 Teeth of the larger 
pachydermatous animals are not abundant. 1874 Woop 
Nat. fist. 245 The last on the list of the pachydermatous 
animals is the well-known Hippopotamus, or River Horse. 

2. fig. ‘Thick-skinned; not sensitive to rebuff, 
ridicule, or abuse; not easily affected. by outside 
influences. 

1854 LoweLt A’cats Prose Wks. 1890 J. 229 A nian cannot 
have a sensuous nature and be pachydermatons at the same 
lime. @ 1876 M. Cotuins 7%. 4 Garden (1480) 11. 299, J doubt 
whether the poet might not find better empluyment than 
lashing pachydermatous fools. 

llence Pachyde'rmatously adv., Pachyde‘rma- 
tousness. 

1854 Woop Anim. Life (1855) 367 [An animal] of whose 
pachydermatousness, if we may coin such a word, there is 
no doubt. ‘This is the Giraffe, whose hide is more than an 
inch in thickness. 1863 Money J/od. Characteristics 35 
The conditions of social and intellectual pachydermatousness 
are in themselves cqually wonderful. rg00 Vesti, Gaz. 1 Oct. 
11/3 By being able pachydermatously to withstand the pro- 
tests to which we have referred. 

Pachydermia, -dermial: see Pacitr-. 

Pachyde:rmoid, a. = PacnypERMATOID, 

1856 Kase Arct. Exp VM. 1.16 The frost-tempered junks 
of this pachydermoid amphibian [walrus]. 1877 Le Coste 
‘lent. Geol. uw, (0879) 47 ‘Vhe Diprotodon .. a pachyder- 
muvid Kangaroo as big as a rhinoceros. 

Pachydermous (pxkids-imas), a. rare. [f. 
as PACHYDERM + -0Us.] —‘Thick-skinned, pachy- 
dermatous. b. Bot. Thick-coated. 

1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 146/2 The removal of the 
genus Equus..would enable us to simplify our definition of 
the pachydermons tribes. 

Pachyglossal to Pachymeter: see Pacny-. 

Pachyntic (pékintik), a. fed. [ad. Gr. 
maxurrix-ds of thickening quality, f. wayuv-ev to 
thicken.] a. Llaving the power of thickening the 
bodily fluids. b. Fleshy, fat. 

1890 Bituincs Nat. Med. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pachyodont to Pachytrichous: see Pacny-. 

Pachytic (p&kitik), a. Jed. [f. Gr. maxur-ns 
thickness + -1¢.] = prec. 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pachyticus,..of or belonging to 
Pachytes: pachytic. cari J. S. Butixcs Vat. Med. Dict. 
IJ. 276 Pachytic..1 Thick, obese, 2 Pachyntic. 

Paci, obs. inf. of Pass v. < 

Paciable, -ibil, obs. forms of PEACEABLE. - 

Pacience, -ent, etc., obs. ff. PATIENCE, -ENT. 

+ Paci-ferous, a. Obs. [f. L. pdctfer peace- 
bringing +-ous.] Peace-bringing. Hence +Paci:- 
ferousness. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Paciferous. 1727 Bavey vol. HH, 
Paciferousness,..peace bringing quality. 

Pacifiable (pz'sifoiab'l), a. [f. Paciry + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being pacified ot appeased. 

1618 T, Avams Fool § his Sport Wks. 1861 J, 251 The 
conscience .,is not pacifiable whiles sin is within to vex it. 

Pacific (pasi'fik), a. and sd. [ad. L. pacific-nus 
peace-making, peaceful, f. par, fdc-em peace; 
see -FIc: perh. through F. pacifigue, sficqgue(isthc. 
in Godef. Comsi.).] 

A. adj. 1. Making, or tending to the making 
of, peace ; leading to peace or reconciliation; con- 
ciliatory, appeasing. 

31548 Hau. Chrou., Edw. FV _a48b, Sore lamentyng.. 
that I did not performe and finally consumate, suche pol- 
litique diuises ..in my long life and paciffique prosperitic. 
1581 Muncaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 214 He appointed 
the pacificque, and friendly Embassages, 1667 Mutton 
P. L. xt. 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 1786 
W. THomson IWatson's Philip 17 (1839) 275 The marquis 
of Spinola..had strenuously an rted the pacific counsels 
of Prince Albert at the court of Madrid. 1855 Minman Za?. 
Chr. ut. vii. (1864) 11, 135 The pacific influence which 
Gregory obtained in this momentous crisis. 

2. Of peaceful disposition or character, not 
belligerent, peaceable. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. 1. 189 See whether is 
more pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether 
is the more Euangelicall. 1751 Jouxson Nambler No. 185 
P ro This pacifick and harmless temper. 1774 J. ADAMs in 
Fam, Lett. (1876) 40, 1 saw the tears gush into the eyes of 
the old grave pacific Quakers. 1879 Dixon IWindsor H. 
xit, 132 In the end he brought them to a more pacific view. 

8. Characterized by peace or calm, peaceful, at 
peace; calm, tranquil, quict. 
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PACIFICATION. 


1633 T. James Ivy. Iv, Pacificke and open Seas. 1865 

Cariyie Fred&, Gf xvit. xii, (1872) VILL. 26 The road has 
hitherto beea mainly pacific, 
_ b. Pacific Ocean, Sea, the ‘Great Ocean’ stretch- 
ing betwcen America on the east and Asia on the 
west ; so called by Magellan, because found to be 
relatively free from violent storms, 

[1555 Epen Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Pacifica 
that is peaccable.] 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blane's Frav. 332 
The great pacifick gulph, which may be said one of Re 
calinest Seas of the world. 1777 Ronertson Vist, Amer. v. 
Wks, 1826, VI. 19 They enjoyed an uninterrupted course of 
fair weather, with such favourable winds, that Magellan 
bestow'd on that ocean the name of Pacific. 

4, phr. ‘ Pacific iron, an iron band round a lower 
yard-arm into which the boom-iron screws’ (Cent, 
Dict. 1890). + Lacifie Letters (also Letters Pacifi- 
cal= I, litere pacifice, Gr, émorodal eipyvexat), 
orig. letters of commendation to the church in 
another city or country recommending the bearer 
as one in peace and communion with the Church ; 
later, esp. lelters recommending the bearer to the 
alms of the faithful. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade A/.u. 85 Vet no foreigner 
be received without pacifick letters. Note. Jacifick Letters 
were those given to any whether bishop, clergyman, or lay- 
man_on any occasion he had totravel to another city. 1725 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 19th C. 1. v.11. 69 By Letters pacifick, 
we understand, those which the Bishops gave to the Poor 
si unjustly oppress'd or had need of Relief. 

. SO. 

tl. a. Al, Peace-offefings [rendering L. facifica.] 
b. An offer or overture of peace, an Eirenicon. Oés, 

1609 Biste (Douay) Zzeé, xlv. 15 One rainme of a flocke 
of two hundred..for holocaust, and for pacifiques. 1687 
Let. from Country 10 Hf..she persists obstinately to refuse 
this national Paciffick ; the Dissenters, 1 hope, will consider 
their honest Interest. 

2. The Pacific Ocean. 

@x3821 Keats Sonn, On first looking into Chapman's 
Hlomer 12 Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes He 
stared at the Pacific. 1855 Mavay PAys. Geog. Sea § 54 
‘The Atlantic is the most stormy sea in the world, the 
Pacific the most tranquil. 1894 IWestet, Gaz. 4 Dec. 8/1 
Recanse Keats made a mistake, is the real discoverer to 
be defrauded to all time? The Pacific was discovered 
ca rs 26, 1513, by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. 

. atirtb, ‘ot the Pacific Ocean’, as Jactfic slope, 
State. Comb., as Pacifiewards. 

18s5 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea § 276 The great chain [of 
mountains] that skirts the Pacific coast. /ézd. § 283 On the 
Pacific [Aleutian] islands there is an uninterrupted rain-fall 
during the entire winter. /ééd.§ 355 The dry season on the 
Vacific slopes. 1897 Datly Wews 30 Dec. 6/5 Russia's pro- 
gtess Paciticwards, 1902 Wesster, Pacific slope, that part 
of North America.. lying west of the continental divide. 

Hence Paci‘ficness (Bailey vol. 11, 1727). 

+Pacificable, a. Obs. [f. L. pacificd-re to 
pacify + -BLE.] 9 = PACIFIABLE, 

1621 Br. Haun Aleaven ufou Earth § 4 The conscience is 
not pacificahle, while sinne is withia to vex it. 

Pacifical (pasifikil), a. [f. L. pacifie-ts (see 
PaciFic) + -AL.] Of pacific or peaceful nature; 
peaceable, Letlers pactfical: see Paciric a, 4. 

¢ 1485 Digby ATyst. (882) 111, 1593 Bed hyr axke of his good 
be weyys pacyfycal. 1609 Lv. Woman in J]um. wl. in 
Bullen O. P24. IV, Sir, be pacificall, the fellowe was possest 
with some critique frenzie. 1876 G. MexepitH Beauch, 
Career J. xiii. 197 He had to think of what was due to his 
pacifical disposition. 1883 Canons of Antioch vii. in Fulton 
/udex Canonum 237 No stranger shall be received without 
letters pacifical. 

Paci‘fically, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥*.] In a 
pacific manner $ peacefully, peaceably. 

1793 Residence in France (1797) 1. 231 A few dragoons 
have arranged the business very pacifically, 1865 CaatyLe 
Fredk. Gt. 1. x. (1872) 1. 33 Friedrich Wilhelm’s first step, 
of course, was to remonstrate pacifically. 2 

Pacificate (pasifikelt), v. [ff L. pacificdt-, 
ppl. stem of paczficdre to make peace, to pacify.] 

+1. iztr, To make peace (with). Obs. rare. 

1646 Unhappy Game at Scotch & Eng. 22 What is this 
other then to pacificate with him without their joynt advice 
and consent? ‘ , 

2. (rans. To give peace to, to pec 

1827 Soutney “ist. Penins, War 11. 388 He would now 
ieee Roncal and the vallies of Aragon, 1865 CARLYLE 
Predk, Gt. xv. V. (1872) V. 222 There is one ready method 
of pacificating Germany. 1884 Sir C, Waaren Jemorandunt 
on Bechuanaland 29 Oct., The object .. is to remove the 
filibusters from Bechuanaland, to pacificate the territory, 

Hence Paci‘ficated ffi. a. 

1885 Atanch, Exam. 14 Feb, MA To make it [Khartoum] 
the capital of a pacificated or subjugated Soudan. , 

Pacification (pxsifiketfan). [a. F. pactfica- 
tion (15th. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pacefication- 
em, n. of action from pacificare to pacify.) The 
action or fact of pacifying or appeasing; the con- 
dition of being pacified ; appeasement, conciliation. 

Edict of Pacification, an ordinance or decree enacted by 
a prince or state to pnt an end to strife or discontent; esp. 
in French kist., one of the royal edicts in the 16th century 
granting concessions to the Protestants; ¢.g. those issued 
in 1563, 1570, and the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi 77 Vhat theswete wyndes shalle 
putte hemselfe vp in pacifycacion of the see. a 1548 Hau 
Chron. Hen. V1 158 To begyn a shorte pacificacion in so 
Yong a broyle. 1573 E. Vaaamunn Rep. Onutrages France 
in Hart. Aise.(M aR.) 1, Vhe King .. gave his faith, that he 
would for ever most sacredly and faithfully observe his 


PACIFICATOR. 


edict of pacification. x65 Bp, Haun Contempi., O. T. 1%. 

vii, His pacification of friends [was] better than his execn- 

tion of enemies. 1726 Pennatrow Jn. Wars (1859) 66 

They went into the Fort..professing their desire for a 

pacification, 1881 SuortHouse 7. /uglesant 1. xiv. 204 

[This] had nwuch helped towards the pacification of his mind, 
b. A treaty of peace. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Cone. 458 b, In the meane season 
the pacification of Passawe to remayne In full strength. 1655 
G. ee in Nicholas Papers (Camden) HI. 225 They hane 
made noe provision for their reception in the pacification. 1874 


Green Short /ist, viii. § 5. 516 The pacification at Berwick - 


was a mere suspension ofarms. 1874 Stubns Const, //ist. 
1. xiL 522 The pacification was arranged on the 15th of May. 

Pacificator (pisi-fikeita:). [a. L. pactficdtor, 
agent-n. from pdeificdre to pacify. Ch FE. Last ae 
caleur(c15oo in Godef. Comp/,).] One who pacifies 
or brings to a state of peace ; a peacc-makey. 

71539 Cromwete in Merriman Life § Lett (1902) th 203 
His bighnes remitteth the conclusyon of thair affaires with 
any Ambassadours or pacificatours there. 1622 Bacon 
‘fen. VIZ 50 He had in consideration the point of honour, 
in bearing the blessed person of a pacificator. 1750 H. 
Wacrote Lets. /f, Mant (1834) 1b. 359 As he is a good 
pacificator..we may want his assistance at home before the 
end of the winter. 1847 Lewns fist. Philos. (1867) I, 25 
Greece. .drawn into the contest as pacificator and arbiter, 

Pacificatory (pasi-fikiteri), a. [ad. L. pdcef- 
citoré-us, {. pacificator: see prec. and -oxy.] ‘Fend- 
ing to make peace, ; 

Pacificatory Letters = Letters Pacifical. 

1583 Foxe 4. & J. 2154/2 Whervpon a certcine agreement 
pacificatory was concluded betwene them. 1659 Hammoxp 
On Ps. cxx. 7 Paraphr. 627-My words be never so friendly 
and pacificatory. @1677 Barrow Unity af Ch. ix. Wks 
1831 VII. 497 All churches did maintain infercourse and 
commerce with eacb other hy..pacificatory, commendatory,, 
synodical epistles, 1893 7 fies 27 Dec. 3/2 It will maintain 
in its political tendencies a pacificatory policy. 

lence Paci-ficatoriness (Bailey vol. Il, 1727). 

Pacificcity. rare, [f. Pactric + -1ry.] The 
quality of being paeific, pacific character. 

1800 W, Taytor in Robberds A/cm. (1843) 1. 356 We are 
» trusting with the old confidence in Mr, Pitt's pacificity, 

+ Paci‘ficous, a. Ods. [See -ovs.] =Pacirie. 

1608 ?: Kine Serm. 24 Mar, 20 Salomon the pacificus, 
king of Salem, prince of peace. 1611 Coter., Parifgue,.. 
pacificous. a1570 Hacker Adf, Williams 1. (1692) 7 Such 
as were transported with Warmth to be a fighting, prevail'd 
in Number, before the Pacificous. 

Pacifier (pzsifaie:), [f. Pacrry +-rr}.] One 
who or that whieh pacifics or appeases. 

1533 More A/o/, xiii. 94 Yf this pacyfyer of this dyuysyon 
wyl say that this is nothing lyke the present mater. 1748 
Ricnarnson Clarissa 1811) TH). xxxii. 191 It looks as if be 
withheld them for occasional pacifiers, 1846 Trexce AVrrac, 


v. (1862) 169 The pacifier of the tumults and the discords in 
the outward world. 
Pacify (pe'sifai), » [a. F. pacifi-er (15th c. 


in Littré, OF. pacefer 1250 in Godel), ad. L. 
pactficare, f. pacific-us Pactvic: see -FY.] 
1. trans. To allay the anger, excitement or agita- 
tion of (a person); to calm, quiet; to appease. 
(In first quot. facificte is app. an error for pacifie.) 
e1460 G. Asusy Dicta Phtlos. 841 ‘Vo pacificte [orig. 
Pacificare] your enemye, be studious, Thaugh of youre 
strengh & power ye be seure. 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
Affonce viii, Thenne was the kynge wel appedsed and 
paaes: 1547 Bodroe /nired. Knowl. xxiv. (1870) 181, 
haue money in my pooke ‘I'o pacyfye the Pope, the Turke, 
and the lue, 1601 Suaxs. zed, Moe iv. 309 He will not 
now be pacified. 1717 Lapv M. W. Monracu Leé, to C'tess 
Afar 16 Jan., Pray say something to ae her. 1861 Gro, 
Kuior Silas Af, iti, You drain me of money till J have got 
nothing to pacify ber with. 
absol. 1548 oak Erasm, Par. Luke xv. 328 Fueri 
vain & void pleasure of the world,avhich dooeth but for 
a shorte space pacifie. : 
b. To calm or appease (passion, etc.), 
.1528 Rov Rede ze (Arb.) 85 Ikowe be it ye do pacify The 
rigoure of god oes BS 1628 Witter Brit. Remenéd. wt. 
1575 Thy selfe App y Gods just incensed wrath to pacifie.. 
1758 Jounxson fdter No. 2» 4 How skilfully 1 can pacify 
resentment, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 162 If they have 
wronged him and he is angry, he pacifies his anger and is 
reconciled, — 
2. To bring or reduce to a state of peace i to 
calm, quiet: a. strife, contention, rebellion, ete. 
1494 Fapyan Chron, vi. clix. 149 The which was lyke to 
hane turnyd mappeee to great trowble, if he by polytyke & 
wyse meanes had not shortly pacyfyed the mater. 156 
omilies wu. Wilfud Rebell. 1. (1859) 560 ‘All domestical 
rebellions pein suppressed and pained 1789 Hume “/rst. 
Feng, (1812) IV. xxix. 40 [The Emperor] in ten days arrived 
tn Spain, where he soon pacified the tumults which had 
arisen in his absence. 
absol, 1829 S. Turxer Mod. Hist. Eng. V1. un. v. 171 The 
diet that was intended to pacify, broke up in July, leaving 
everything as unsettled endl as discordant as before. 
+b. parties at strife: to reconcile. Odés. 
exgo0 Afedusine xxxvi, 245 He d yscomfyted the Duc in 
batayl!, and made hym ie sired with the kynge of 
Anssay. 1571 Camsion Lfisé. Fred, u. i, (1633) 57 Certaine 
Bishops resciant there .. pacified the Townesmen to their 
King. 1800 Asiat, Ann. Kee., Misc. Tracts 107/1 Having 
made choice of Abubekre, who had greatly exerted himself 
in pacifying the two parties, 
c. a country or district: to reduce to peaceful 
submission, to establish peace and tranquillity in. 
3548 Hatt, Chron, Hen. VILE 19 All the pillage almoste 
was restored, and the countrey pacified. 1565 Ree. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 394 To send fourtie .. men of weir to the 
West Bordour for helping to pacifie the cuntre, 16x1 


i . 361 


Hosses Leviath. 1, x. 46 Counts .. were left to govern and 

defend places conquered, and pacified. 1899 West». Gaz. 

18 Apr. 7/1 It would take 100,000 men to pacify the islands, 
a. fig. and éransf. To calin, appease. 

1526 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149, It shall pace 
the senses, quenche euyll thoughtes, 1582 ‘T. Warson 
Centurie of Loue c, Poems (Arb.} 137 But somewhat more 
to pacyfie my minde. 1738 Jounson London 197 Swift o'er 
the land the dismal rumour flies, And publick mournings 
pacify the skies, 1846 ‘TRescn AJirae. tv. (1862) 147 First 
Hissin their want of faith, and then pacifying the storm. 

3. inir, To become peaceful, calm down. 

1sog Hawes Past. /Yeas, xxxviit, (Percy Soc.) 198 My 
dolorous herte began to pacyfy. 1880 Barixc-Gounp Weha- 
faé vii. (1884) 94 She is a Pacific Ocean when not vexed 
with storms. te will pacify presently. 

ence Pacified A//. a., Parcifying vid. sé. and 
pfl.a., Pa'clfyingly ad. 

1537 in W. H. ‘Turner Select, Ree. Oxford 146 For the 
pacifying_and determination of which variance. 1552 
Hexort, Pacified, dedinitus. /éid., Pacifyinge, or whyche 
doth pacifye, pactfcaterius. ar6sgz J. Sania Set. Disc. 
x. 511 A pacifying and quieting of ‘all those riots and 
tuntults. @ 1704 ‘le Muown /easant Fp. Wks. 1730 Foret 
Write a few pacifying strains, 41708 Beverince hes. 
Fheod. V1. 371 Is it nota blessed thing..to have a pacified 
conscience? 1843 D, Jerroup Jnch's Lett, xvii. Wks. 
1864 IN. 486 The wine .. speaks pacifyingly, soothingly. 

Pacing (pérsin), 20/56. [f. Pack w+ -INGL] 
The action of the verb Pace, q. v. 

1706 Lend, Gaz. No. 4285/8 Stolen or strayed. 
Mare..all her Ways, except Pacing. 1785 G. Vorstrr tr. 
Sparrinan's Voy, Cape Go tf, (1786) WE 293 ‘Whe beast 
| rhinoceros]... kept on an even and steady course, which, 
it fact, was a kind of pacing. 1824 Gar Aothelan IL. iv. 
iv. 126 Ile now and then turned, or paused in his pacing, 
to look over the battlement. 1876 ‘I. Haruy /thedéerta 
(1890) 394 The .. horse’s pacing made scarcely more noise 
than a rabbit would have done in limping along. 

attrib, 1681 W, Rosextsox Jhraseol. Gen. (1693) 970 
A pacing saddle; Ephippiamn tolutarium, 1896 Daily Vews 
28 Oct. 7/6 The suggested new rule and its subsections on 
the pacing question were favourably received. 

Pacing, f//.a. [fas pre. + -inc*.] That 
paces (see Pack z..; spec. of a horse (sce PACK @. 3). 

1652 Eart. Mon. tr, Bentiovgtio'’s List. Relat. 152 When 
the Coach-horses were tired ; he and his wife got upon the 
pacing geldings. 1828 Scoit AL WW. /erth viti, First 
appeared Simon Glover on a pacing palfrey. 

Pacinian (pasiniin), @ [f. name of the 
Halian anatomist Pacini (1812-1883) +-an.] Of 
or described by Pacini. 

facintan body, corpuscle, one of numerous oval sced-like 
bodies attached to nerve endings, esp. of the cutancous 
nerves of the hand and foot. 

1876 Dewnine 2s. Shun 27 Pacinian corpuscles. are quite 
large, well-defined, oval or oliveshaped Lodies, 1899 4 éd- 
butts Syst. Med. V\. 252 Wt may be that the Pacinian 
corpuscles. .are susceptible to painful impressions, 

Pack (pxk), sd. Forms: 3-7 packe, 4-3 
pakke, (4 palke), 4-6 pak, (5-6 pake), 4- pack. 
[ME. packe, pakke (early 13th c.) corresponds to 
carly MFlem. pac (12th ¢.), MDu. (@ 1300), MLG., 
Du., LG. pak; (late) METG. and Ger. pack; also 
Keel. Jakki (1337), Sw. packa, Da., Norw. pakke ; 
obs. F. pacgue (¢1510 in Godef.), Anglol.. (13- 
16th ¢.) paccus ; mod. It. facco; mod. Ir. pac. 

App. iinmediately from Flemish, Dutch, or Low German 
in rath. ‘The carliest instance of the word yet recorded is 
of r199 at Ghent, in Warnkénig-Gheldolf //is4. de Gand 236 
‘Omne_ pac, quod ‘in curru fertur, sive parvum, sive mag- 
nam, st fuerit foniculatum, debet quatuor denarios’. Pac 
occurs also at Utrecht in 1244 (Hihlbaum ‘fans, Urksn- 
denbuch \, 109), The verb (Pack 2!) appears at an early date 
in connexion with the wool trade, and it is known that the 
trade in English wool was chiefly with the Low Countries. 
The Fr. examples of pacgue and iad ia packhouse (at 
Ghent and Lille) are prob. from Memish. Ulterior history 
and origin unknown. The conjecture (in Diez, Kirting, etc), 
that f.cc is Romanic, seems ill-founded; the ‘late L." pacers 
being merely Anglo-Latin, ie. the latinized form of Eng. 
fack; the word is quite late in It. Irish Jaca, pac is from 
Eng. (Senses 8-12 below, esp. 10-12 are rather from Pack v.)] 

1. A bundle of things enclosed in a wrapping or 
tied together compactly, esp. to be carried by a 
man or beast; a package, parcel, esp. one of con- 
siderable size or weight; a bale; spec. a bundle of 


goods carricd by a pedlar. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 166 Noble men & gentile ne bered nont 
packes, 1a Durham Acc, Kotis (Surtees) 512 In vj 
cordis pro Pakkis empt. 5s. 1377 Lanet. /*. 2, B. xt, 207 
Me were lener, by owre lorde and I lyue shulde, Haue 
pacience perfitlich pan half pi pakke of bokes! Zé. xiv. 
212 Pere be pore preseth bifor be riche with a pakke at his 
rugge. 1472-5 Rolls of Parit, V1. 1558/2 Yo doo unpakke 
there tho Pakkes and Fardels. 1579 STheph. Cad. 
eae A pedier,. Bearing a trusse of tryfies at hys backe, 
As bells, and babes, and glasses in hys packe. 1643 Dec/ar, 
Lords & Comm,, Reb. lreland 49 Having taken out of her 
[a ship] cleven packs of Cloth. “1784 Cowrre Task 1. 465 
A pedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 1803 WELLING- 
ton in Gurw, Desf. If. 20 Letter. . from the Military Board, 

nm the subject of packs for bullocks. 1844 Regul. & Ord. 
yay 157 The Pack is to be invariahly on when fitting the 
Accoutrements, 1884 H. Srexcer in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
161 There is 2 Pedlar's Act..giving the Police power to 
search pedlars' packs. % 

+b. Bundle of money, stock of cash ; cash-box. 
61394 P. Pi. Crede 399 Per is no peny in my pakke (A/S. 
Ike] to payen for my mete. 1578 Reg. Privy Counctd Scot. 

er. 1. TL. Far ie wairit thair haill pak thair-npoun. 

( 
) 


.a roan 


e. fg. (Usually with conscious reference to the 
literal sense. 


PACK. 


1568 T. Howein Ard, A mitic (1879) 73 Bicause thou cleane 
deliuered art, of great and heanie pack. 181 J. Bru. 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 128 There is no. skill in the learned 
that is not in Osoriuy packe. 1633 G. Nuapert Penple, 
Ch, Porch xxiv, Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss'’d pack 
Whose every parcell under-writes a law. 1798 SouTnky 
Yo Marg, fild17 Like Christian on his pilgrnnmage, I bear 
So heavy a pack of business. 

2. Asa measure, definite or indefinite, of various 
commodities: see quots. 

1488-9 cict 4 d/en, P/E, c. 22 The gold packed .. weyeth 
not above vij unces, and sold for iij li, sterling the pack. 
1545 Deinkiow Comfé. ii, (1874) 12 Whan he sold his clothys 
for a resonable price the pack. 1706 Prauuirs, Pack of 
Wedd, a Horse-load, consisting of seventeen Stone and two 
Pounds, or 2go Pound weight. 1778 Ane. Gasettecr ted. 2) 
sv. Vortwich, The weavers here..use many thousand packs 
of yarn spun in other counti 80g Moxsytu Beaures 
Seotl, VW. 127 Of wool, ...\ pack is 12 stones; that is, 24 lib. 
of white, and 254 ib. of. /ei wool tothe stone. 1812 Sin Ge 
Peevost in A.waniner 5 Oct. €30/1, 7.0 packs of fury. 
1847-78 Hautiwety, 2ack..a measure of coals, contaiming 
about three Winchester bashels, 1858 Sonmoxns Dect, 
frade Crodu:ts sv. \ pack of flour or Endian-corn meal, 
flax. ete. weighs 2f0 Ibs.; of woul 2yo lls. net: formerly, in 
Inany parts of the country i was 252 Ibs. 1890 Cond Dict, 
Jack, package of gold-leaf containing zo “houks’ of 
a5 leaves each, 

3. a. A company or set of persons; generally 
implying low character, or association for some 
cvil purpose, bul often merely expressing contempt 
or depreciation, and formerly sometimes without 
such implication; a ‘gang’, ‘lot’. 

13... Cursor WM. 2212 (Gitty Fra est he brohut ane euy! 
pack [Cefé, felauscap) .. Sexti werkemea pai wer. ¢1385 
Craccer £, G. Heng Vit they were hethene al the pak, 
61450 St. Cuthbert Surtees) 3752 Jou hane destruyed vs, al 
fe pak. 1548 Uva, ete. Arasat. Par. Mark vil. 50 ‘Vhe 
seribes, Phiviseis, yea, and almoste all the whole packe of 
the Tewes, 1378 Hanistian fZest. Va vin rir The wh 
packe of the principall Anathomistes bane .. affirmed fine 
payre of sinewes to the loynes, 1652 Sir b. Naottotas in 
MV afers | Camden) 316 Mr, Whitelocke is as misctics ous 
to the K. and all his friends in England as any among the 
pack of rebels. 1698 Frvir de. 4. dada £97 A Pal 
of Thieves that had infested the Roads a long dine. 1768 
Gotosa Good-n, Afar i, AN pack of drioken cervants. 
1820 Scott Wonast x, An the whol- pack of ye were slain, 
there were more lost at Flodden. 1885 DuNcKLBY in Mew 2. 
£ixam, 23 Mar. 6/1 Vhe Muure. resembles in many respects 
a pack of schvolboys. 

b. A large collection, or set (of things, esp. 
abstract); a cheap’, ‘lot’. Usually cepieciative.) 

igg Suaks, Pwo Gent, ut i. 20 Rather.. Thea (by con- 
cealing it) heap on your bead A pack of sorrowes. 1633 G. 
Hernert Semple, Miscrte ix. No not to purchase the whole 
pack of starres: There let them shine. 1638 Pest. Cons. 
vil (1657) 123 That ridiculous pack cf heresies amassed by 
the Council of Constance. 1693 f/zaneurs Torun 86 An 
endless pack of Knaveries 1763 Jetrirsox Corr, Wks, 
1839 1, 185 Would you rather that 1 should write you a 
pack of lies? 1862 Mrs. Carnyie ett, HE rgo Whit 
a pack of complaints! 1880 Ges. Sie 1. 0B. Hasiey in 
shand Li/e (1895) I. xvi, rz Pack of nonsense, 

+4. Applied to a person of luw or worthless 
character ; almost alwavs with xaegity. Obs. 

1526 Miler Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 37h, AL though they be 
wretched lyuers & noughty packes amonge, 1540 Hvave 
tr. Fives Juste, Chr Wom. i vii. 1557) 18 Calle hir a 
naughtie packes withe that one wooide thou haste taken cal 
from hir, and haste lefte bir bare and foule. 1638 Rownry 
Sheomaker a gentleman wv. Givb, HWenve you Whore- 
master knave, .. Vheu naughty packe, 1925 Dainy Arasee, 
Cofleg, (1878) 1, 76 What does this idle Pack want? 1738 
Swret /‘of. Conversat, 1.6, J never heard she was a naughty 
Pack, [1855 Kixcstey Hustiv. //o! xvii, Drake sent them 
all off again for a lot of naughty packs. ] 

5. A numbcr of animals kept or naturally con- 
gregating together; apphed sfec. to a company of 
honnds kept for hunting, and to those of certain 
beasts (csp. wolves), and of birds (e.g. yrouse) 
which naturally associate for purposes of attack or 


defenee. 

1648 funting of Fox 26 All joyn (like so many dogs in 
a pack)in pursuing these Foxes. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
i. 3121/1 A Pack of Grous, or Heath-cocks. 1735 SoMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 100 So from the Kennel rush the joyous Pack. 
1774 GoLpsm., Aelad. 107 Me cast off his Iriends, as a hunts+ 
man his pack, For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 1795 Sourney Yoan of dre Wks 1837 L179 When 
from the mountains round reverberates ‘he hungry wolves’ 
deep yell;.."Fhe famish’d pack come round. aE dias Brit, 
Birds 357 Coveys of Ptarmigan unite and form large packs, 

b. ‘The shepherd’s portion in a “hirsel”, or 
flock of sheep, grazed on the farm as his pay for 
looking after the whole herd’ (Heslop Aorthzmbld, 
Weds. 1894); alsv one of these, a pach-sheep. 

[By some viewed as a distinct word and connected with 
Pact, for which however no evidence has been found. ] 

1825, eaters Packs, the sheep, of whatever gender, that 
a shepherd is allowed to feed along with his master’s flock, 
this being in lien of wages, 1831 Sutherland Farm Kep. 77 
in Libr. a Knowl, flush, \1t, Employing eleven 
married shepherds and eight young men, this gives the 
number of twelve hundred and fifty shepherds’ shcep or 
packs mingled among the master's flocks. 1886 C. Scotr 
Sheep-Farming 148 1f the shepherd is allowed a ‘pack’, 
then of course the ‘ pack sheep’ have marks wey different 
from the flock, 1888 Scott, Leader 23 Mar, 4 The ‘pack’ 
consisted of so sheep, : 4 ’ 

6. A complete set of playing-cards, varying in 
number according to the game and the country 


(see Carp sé.2 1). } 
¢1597 Hagincton On Play in Nuge Ant, (1804) I. 212 To 


PACK. 


skorne that gayne that is got with a packe of cards and dyce. 
1053 II. Cogan tr. Prnto's Trav, xxxviii. 151 With three 
of the worst cards in the pack. 1684 Lend. Gaz. No. 1925/4 
‘Vhe very best Cards shall be sold in London by the last 
Retailer, at four Pence the Pack. 1711 Apnison Sect, No. 
93 @ 8 Shufiling and dividing a Pack of Cards. 1801 Strutt 
A hese § Past. wv. ii, 291 The pack or set of cards, in the 
old plays, is continually called a pair of cards. 1816 Sincer 
fist, Cards 38 The Spanish Pack consists, like the German, 
of farty-eight cards only, the tens in the former, and the 
aces in the latter, being omitted. 1878 H. H. Gipps Osndre 
7 A pack of forty Cards having no eights, nines, or tens, 
among them. ys s 

7. A large area of floating ice in pieces of con- 
siderable size, driven or ‘packed’ together into 
a nearly continuous and coherent mass (as found 
in, polar seas). 

1791. #rans. Soc. Aris 1X. 154 Close to a pack of ice. 
1820 Scoresby in Aan. Neg. i. 1324/2 A pack is a body of 
drift-ice of such magnitude, that its extent is not discernible. 
1824 Parry orth lest Passage i. ¢ We came to the edge 
of the ‘pack’ in the course of the forenoon. 18.. in Borth- 
wick Sr, Aner. Kir. (1860) 254 Vf the field [of ice] is 
broken into a number of pieces none of which are more than 
forty or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack. 

8. Coutl-mining. A mass of rough stones, ete., 
built up into a wall or pillar to support the roof. 

1867 W. W. Savi Coal § Coad-mining 142 Such stone, 
and what breaks from the rouf, is often built up in packs, cr 
masses of dry ravble walling; and the reads which puss 
through the gob have thus to be protected by a pack wall 
of some feet thick on either side. 1881 Kaystonn ining 
Gloss., Pack, awall or pillar built of gob to support the roof. 

9. A pyramidal pile of fish set to dry. 

18. Percey Cent), After a fortnight’s drying, the fish 
should be put into a pack or steeple, for the purpose of 
sweating. 

JO. An act or the action of packing (in various 
senses: see Pack v1). 

az612 Harincton Apige. (1633) 1. xcix, And thus what 
with the stop, and with the pack, Poore Marcus, and his 
rest goes still to wrack. a@1700 KLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Va &,,, Pack of Juries, Packing of Cards. 1745 H. Pecnam 
in W. Thompson A. Vo etavec. (1757) 11 Let William 
‘Yhompson be continued as lately, in overlooking the Pack 
lof meat in casks], and Pickling. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
Py) ae (1809 FV. 125 Ali was hurry, pack, and dispatch. 

LL. f/ydropathy. “Yue swathing of tne body ina 
wet sheet. blanket, etc. (Pack 2.1 6b}; the state 
of being so packed; the sheet, ete. in which a 
patient is taus packed. Also dry-pack: see quot. 

1849 Mrs. Cartyte Leff. [. 47 Vhe bath-woman should 
have stayed with me during the first ‘pack “1859 J. Sarep- 
Ley Pro ticed Hydrop. 43 Wet packs may be repented 
several times in the spa-e of twelve hours. /did. 45 The 
dry pack is to produce a greater degree of perspiration, 
anil ts usefal in chronic roucamatism [ets afd. (1870) 
87 It is not safe to leave a patent in pack without an 
attendant near. 1899 A//hutds vyst. Wed. \ IT 160 Wet 
sheets, pa-ks, sitz-baths, and douches are of great value, 

12, The quanuty ol fish, fruit, etc.) packed in 
tins or cans in a particular season or year. 

1889 fal! Mail G, 29 Sept. 6/3 ‘Whe value of this year’s 
pack, exclusive of salted fish and fresh salinon shipped, will 
be. .2,649,000 dols, 1896 Lining Topics Cycd. (NWY.) TL 159 
Daring the year the canned fram pack amannted to 1,280,000 
cases, 199% Scofsmias 26 Mar. s/t Canadian fisheries... the 
*pack', or quantity canned amounted to 16,493 tons. 

13. Shot for pack-horse, pack-heast. 

1887 Mrs. Daty Digging § Squatting 154, T had two 
horses, one which I used as a pack‘, and the other | rode. 

14. attrib. and Comb, 8, alértb. Coustitating or 
serving fora pack or bundle, as puck-bag, -basket, 
-box, -load, -paper; Yoaded with or used for carrying 
a pack, as pack-anzmal, -ass, -beast, -bullock, -cow, 
-donkey, -niule, -ox,-pony. YB. objective and instrn- 
mental, as fack-bearer, -bearing adj., -carriage, 
-driver, -laden adj. @. Special Combs.: pack 
and primo way [cf. Prime a.J, local name tor 
a way by which packs may be carried on shorse- 
back, etc., a bridle-way; so pack and prime bridge, 
road; pack-einch (U.S.), a wide ‘cinch’ or girth, 
with a hook at one end and a ring at the other, 
used with a pack-saddle; pack-draper, an itinc- 
tant draper carrying his goods in a pack; pack- 
drill, a military punishment (sce qnot. 1890); 
pack-duck [Duck 54,5] (sce quot.); pack-fork 
(see quot.); pack-ice, ice forming a pack (sense 
7); tpack-line, packthread; pack-moth, a 
species of clothes-moth (Aacampsis sarcétella) ; 
+} pack-paunch, ?a paunch likea pack, a big belly 
or big-bellicd person; pack-rat,a large American 
species of ral; pack-road, a road along which 
pack-animals are driven; pack-sheet, (a) a sheet 
for packing goods in; (4) Afed. a wet sheet for 
packing or wrapping a patient in; pack-train, 
a train of pack-beasts with their packs; pack- 
twine, twine nsed for tying up a pack, packthread; 
pack-wall (Coal-mining): sec sense 8; pack- 
ware, ‘ware’ or goods carried in a pack (in quot. 
Jig); pack-way = pack-road; pack-wool, wool 
done up in packs. Also PACK-HORSE, -IIOUSE, etc. 

1628 Coxe On Litt, 56 A foot way and horse way... 
vulgarly is called a ‘pack and prime way. 1798 in Vorks. 
N. & QO. §. 189 A carriage bridge would be more convenient 
to the public, than repairing the present pack and prime 
bridge. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, Packeand-prime road, a 
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packhorse road across the moors, 1884 J, Coporne Hicks 
Pasha 44 Vhe *pack animals we sent on as before. 164: 
Prysne Sov. Power Pari. t. (ed. 2) 4 *Packe-asses with 
Rels about their neckes, 1656 Kart Mosm. tr. Boccadini’s 
alduts. fr. Parnass. 1. xxix. (1674) 33, } should be baser 
than a *Pack-bearer, if f did not arrogate to my self the 
whole power. 1605 Danii /Adlotas 1. i, Poems (1717) 322 
Still they preach to us *Pack-bearing Patience, that base 
Property..of th’ all-enduring Ass, 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Vule. 1. 24 Myles .was sitting on an inverted box, 
his own *pack-box, in front of the fire. 184§ STocquELER 
Handbk, Brit, India_(1854) 38 *Pack-bullocks, camels, 
pack-horses. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1 iv. 
453 No where greater plenty of horses..for Plough and 
*Pack-Carriage. 1880 ie Iirn Yapfan Ul. 268 *Pack- 
cows with velvet frontlets embroidered in gold. Pall 
Mall G 10 July 7/2 He _had..five well-trained horses, 
sixteen ‘pack donkeys. 1880 JEFFERIES lodge 4 Al. HE. 
168 The *pack-drapers come round visiting every cottage. 
1845 W. LH. Maxwece ffints fo Soldier 1.13 A full goard 
house, dozens at *pack-drill. 1890 R. Kiptine Soldiers 
Three (1891) 76 Mulvaney was doing pack-drill—was com- 
pelled that is to say, to walk ap and down in full marching 
order, with rifle, bayonet, ammunition, knapsack, and over- 
coat, 1846 Worcester, */’ack-Deck, a coarse sort of linen 
for pack-cloths, etc. 1648-60 Hexnam Dutch Dict, Kea 
Reh, a *Pack-forke which Travellers use to carry their 
peeks upon. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen, VF 11896) 38 Shanke 
okes. ij, *Pakke hokes .. iiij, Leche hokes..uyj. 1876 
Davis Holaris Exp. tii, 71 At 5 a.m of the 26th, close 
*pack-ice was azain encountered. 1901 Dally News 4 Mar, 
4 ‘They saw the patient bat wily male *pack-laden with 
the sleeping bags and other impedimenta of the traveliers, 
1440 Afton Accts. in Athen. (1887) 62/1 [Purchase of string] 
voc. paklynes [for measuring foundations of the college). 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, “Pack-load, the average load 
an animal can carry on its back. ..“\Vhe pack load for a man 
is about 60 lbs., for a pony 125 lbs., for a bullock 210 Ibs. 
and for an elephant 1ooo Ibs, 1862 “TT. W. Harris Zascets 
injur, Veget. (ed, 3) v. 493 Vhe *pack-moth (Axacampsts 
sarcitella', which is very destructive to wool and fahrics 
made of this material. 1895 Outing (U.S) XXVIE. 246/2 
The indians, with their *pack mules Jaden with kegs and 
canteens of water, were sent back over the trail. 1785 G. 
Forster tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. H. (1786) 1. 238 
‘These oxen are by the colonists called “pack-oxen. 1585 
J. Utes Punins’ Nomen lator 6 *Vacke paper, or cap 
paper, such paper as Mereers and other oceupiers vse to 
wiappe their ware in. 1g82 Sraxvucrsr cE neis w. (Atb.) 
tor A foule foz *pack paunch., 1885 Roosevert //uuting 
Trifs13 Ubese rats were christened *pack rats, on account 
of their curious and inveterate habit of dragging off to their 
holes every object they can possibly move. 1881 Green 
Making of Fug. ii 64 A wild region of tumbled hills, 
traversed but hy a few *pack-roads, 1858 Sisimonus Dic?. 
Trade, *Pack-sheet, a baling material, a large cover for 
goo ls ina wagon. 1872 Ravmonn Statist. Mines § Mining 
2:7 Several Mexican *pack-trains and wagons were engaged 
transporting ore, 1852 W. Wickesnen //uachback's Chest 
Pref. 7 A roll.. appeared tied round with a piece of coarse 
*pack-twine. 1583 Foxe A. & Af. 3527/2 Desirous to viter 
such Popishe peife and *packeware as he brought with 
him. 17541. Garpner //ist, Diotioich 39 A *Pack Way, 
now destroyed, went to Westleton-Walks. 1690 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2558'4 Three Bags of Cutton-yarn.., four of 
*Packwooll. 

+ Pack, 54.2 Obs. [Gocs with Pack v.? of 
which it may be the n. of action. 

In quot. 1605, either pack or fact may be a misprint.) 

A private or clandestine arrangement, pact, or 
compact; a secret or underhand design agreed 
upon by two or more persons; a plot, conspiracy, 


intrigue. 

1571 Campion //ist. red, 1. 1. (1633) 65 Reymond. lingered 
not for Letters Pattents, but stept over presently, and made 
his packe. 1579-80 Nortu /futarch (1595)455 It was found 
stra.ght that this was a grosse packe betwixt Saturninus 
and Marinus, 1600 O. BE. Aefl. to Libel u. ve 99 Vpon 
pretence of some pack against the Romish state. did. it. 
v. 29 This conference was nothing but a packe with the 
popes Nuncio for the aduancing of the popes credite. 
1605 Damint. Ove aes Arcadia t. il, (1623) 333 A. Was't not 
a pack agreed twixt thee and me? C. A pact to make thee 
tell thy secrecy. 1649 G. Dawe 7rinarch., Rich. /7 cclix, 
Glocester, wt the Cheife of his Complices, Indited are of 
Treason; for the Packe Was broken. 


Pack, a. Sc. [Urigin obscure; perh. related to 
DPack 56.2 or v2] On terms of close intercourse ; 
confederate or leagued together, intimate; ‘thick’. 


Also as adv. Intimately. 

1786 Burxs Twa Dogs 38 Nae doubt but they were fain 
o’ ither, An‘ unco pack an’ thick thegither. a 1824 Gyfsie 
Ladidie xii. in Child Baélads vu. (1890) 69/1 Sir, I saw this 
day a fairy queen Fu pack wia gypsic laidic, 1863 Jaxet 
Veastron Poems & fss. 37 John nv’ me hae lang been 
pack. 1893 Stevesson Catriona 343 Vim and me were 
never ony ways pack; we used to girn at ither like a pair of 
pipers. 

Pack (pxk), v.1 Forms: see Pack sb.; also 
Ja. t. nud pple, packed (pekt); pple. in 6-7 
pact. [f. Pack sé.: so Anglo-Fr. packer (1423), 
enpaker (1294), Anglo-L, pakhare (¢1341), *mpac- 
care (1280). Cf. MDu., MLG., Du., LG. pakhen, 
late MIIG., Ger. packer; late Icel. pakka, Norw. 
pakka, Sw. packa, Da. pakke; F. pacguter (1530 in 
Palsgr.), pacguer (1609 in Godet.). 

Early examples in Anglo-Fr. and Anglo-L.: 

1280 Memoranda Roll (L.T.R.)7& 8 Edw. |.m, 13 (P.R.O.) 
Inueniet..sarpellarios..ad pecs lanam impaccandam. 
1294 Ace. Eaxch., A. R. Bundle 126 No, 7 (2)m. 4 E le 
apariller de ceste leine ¢ les sarpellers a mesme la leine 
enpaker nous vnt couste cest an .. lij.Ji ij.s. vj. 1348 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 542 Pro Jana pakkanda. 
1409-10 Rolls of Parit. III. 626/t Certeyns Merchantz. .en 
mesmes les packes sotelinent enpackent layn fyne, or et 
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argent. 1423 4ef 2 Her. 7, c. 31 Le Barelle de Marank 
danguilles [sit ne contiegnent] xxx. galons pleinement 
pakkez. 16/4 ¢. ¢rans?. Nor barrell of Herring nor of Ecles 
vnles they contayn 30 gallons fully packed.] 

I. 1. ¢rans, To make into a pack, package, bale, 
or compact bundle; to put together compactly as 
a bundle, or in a box, bag, or other receptacle, 
esp. for convenience of transport or for stouing. 

13.. £. &. Allit. P. B. 1282 Now hatz Nabuzardan nomen 
alle byse noble pynges, And pyled pat precious place and 
pakked bose godes. 1444 Rolls of Fardl. V. 1034/2 There is 
grete plenty of Wolle Yerne, dailly pakkede and shippede. 
1494 Act 1x flew. U4, c. 23 The saine erring abort be 
well, trnly, and justly layed and packed. 1580 in Rec 
Convent. Roy, Burghs (1870) 1. 100 He sall pak..no grilses 
with salmound, bot sax grilses in ane barrell at the maist. 
1598 Haxvuyt fey. 1, 210 So many folders to fold their 
clothes, and so many packers to pack their packs, 1693 

*Dryven Fuvenaliii. 18 My Friend, jost ready todepart, Was 
packing all his Goods in one poor Cart. 1776 Apam SautH 
WW". Navy. vili. (1869 1, 233 1t cannot be packed in any hox 
lete.J..or any other package, but only in packs of leather 
or pack-cluth, 1863 Geo Kniot Rosola xxxvi, The con- 
tents of the library were all packed and carried away, 

absef, 1865 Trotiore Lefton Ast. xx.234 He threw a hea 
of cluthes into a large portmanteau, and set hitnself to Rare 
packing. 

b. In Commerce. To prepare and put up in suil- 
able receptacles, so as to preserve fresh or sound 
for use, or in a form suitable for the market. 

An extension of the use in sense 1, as applied to herring, 
salmon, ete., now used to include the whole process of 
pickling or otherwise preparing, and tinning or canning, or 
otherwise putting up, meat, fish, eggs, froit, and other com- 
modities, so as to preserve them for future or distant sale 
and consumption, Hence Pack sé.4 12, Packer! 2b, uses 
of Packine vd. sb.) and ppd. a., ete. 

[1494, 1g80; see sense1 | 1725 Dr For Mey. vonnd World 
(1840) 7 The beef being also well pickled or donble packed 
that we might have a sufficient reserve for the length of our 
voyage. 5 

2. With wp: To put wf in a pack or packs. 

1530 Pausar. 651/1, 1 wyll packe up my stuffe. .. Ze 
pacgueray mes besoignes. 1671 R. Mostagu in Auccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 498 Tomas Bond has made 
an end of packing up all the pictures. 1753 Foote Zag. im 
Paris u. Wks. 1799 1. 52 So pack up a few things, and welll 
off in a post-chaise directly. 1809 Matain Gil Bias ui. vii. 
? 27, } should bea great fool to pack up my alls when the 
prize was falling into my hands. 1860 TynnatL Glaciers 1 
xvi, 107 We..packed up our provisions and instruments, 

tb. fig. To put np with; to ‘pocket’. 

1624 T. Scort lotiva Auglie Diijbh, Too generous 
sencible and delicate or digest to packe upp the least affront 
or injurie whatsoever. ‘ 

@. aésol. To pack clothes ard other necessarics 


for a journey. Often with #/. 

1684 Buxvas Filer. uu. 5 They packt up and are also gone 
aher him. cxgiqg Lapy M, W. Montacu Let. fo Alrs. 
/iawet xcviti, 160 One who has nothing at present in her 
head but packing up. 

3. To put together closely or compactly ; to form 
into a compact mass or body; to crowd together. 

1563 Goupixc Casay 122 He was fayne to packe vp his 
souldiers in lesse roume closer together. 1577 WHETSTONE 
Gascoigne V3jij b, God graunt_ his woords, within your harts 
be pact. 1784 Cowrer Yash 1, 80 ‘Two citizens who take 
the air, Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 
1854 TENsyson £2, Ard. 178 Almost ns neat and close as 
Nature picks Her blossom or her seedling. 1887 Spectator 
15 Oct. 1373 Audiences so packed as to Le dangerous. 

b. Nault. To pack on all sail; to put on or 
hoist all possible sail for the sake of speed; to 
crowd gail. Alsoezdso/. in same sense. 

is6a_ J. Suute Caméini's Turkish Wars 34b, -The 
Captaine conmnaunded to packe on all the sayles. ¢ 1594 
Car. Wyatt Rt. Dudley's Voy. W. Tad. (Hakl Soc} 9 
Wee might .. perceave a ship pack on all the saile they 
weare able to make after us. 1706 E. Warn IM!oeden 
World Diss. (1708) 11 He flies at her with all the Sail he 
can pack, 180g Ne.son in Nicolas Disp. VI. 479, I shall.. 
be ready to pack after them, if they are gone to the Bay. 
18s0 Scoresuy Cheever’s Whalen. Adu. xii. (1859) 168 
‘They packed on all sail. 1884 H. Conttxcwoop ander 
Meteor Flag 32 Turn the hands up, and pack on her.. 
discretion is the better part of valour with us just now. 

+e. Gardening. To graft in a patticular way : 


see quot. Obs, 

x615 W. Lawson Couniry Housew, Gard. (1626) go Pack- 
ing on, is, when you cut aslope, a twig of the same higness 
with your graft, either in or hesides the knut, ..and make 
your graft agree jump with the cyon, and gash your graft 
and your cyon in the middest of the wound Jength-way, 
a straw breadth deep, and thrust the one into the other .. 
then tye them close. : 4 

d. To press (anything loose) into a compact or 


solid mass. 

1890 L. C, D’Ovie Nofches 80, | packed down the snow, 
and climbed out on to the roof. 1893 Outing (U.S) XX11. 
134/1 The rain..had but little effect on the heavy dust;..it 
would probably take a week’s constant rain to pack the 
road hard again. R 

e. Afining. In the process of washing ore: To 
cause the denser material or ore to subside to the 
bottom by striking (the tub or keeve) with mallets 
or hammers. ‘ 

3875 Ure's Dict. Aris 11.153 The tub is then packed by 
striking its outside with heavy wooden mallets. .. The 
packing hastens the subsidence of the denser portions. £id. 
134 This tub is packed by machinery. .. The hammers..are 
mounted upon iron bars..and violently driven upon the side 
of the kieve hy means of springs. . 

4. To form into a ‘pack’, in special senses of 


PACK. 


the sb. a, To form (hounds) into a pack; b. 
To placc (cards) together in a pack; c. To drive 
(ice) into a pack: usually passive. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., /fen. LV cclxviii, Soe may 
Hounds well-pack’t Pursue the Prey. 1681 W. Ronert- 
SON [wel Gen, (1693) 971 To pack the cards; com. 
ponere charias, 1824 Parry North West Passage i. 9 
“A very inconsiderable quantity of loose ice is sufficient to 
shelter a ship from the sea, provided it be closely packed. 
¢ 1887 Miss W. Jones Games Patience ii.g As the aces turn 
out, you place them below these heaps, packing on them at 
every opportunity. /éfa. xix. 44 You are not bound to 
pack on the side packets. . 

5. intr. for reff. a. To collect into a body; to 
come together or assemble closely; to crowd 
together. esp. To collect into or form a pack: 
said of animals, as wolves, grouse, etc., also of ice 
in the polar seas: sce Pack sd. 5, 7. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pack, to collect together. 1845 
Zoologist \IX. 1170 The young follow their parents in a 
‘covey’ till .. autumn, when several coveys ‘pack’, ie 
become gregarious. 1855 Kincstey MWestw. d/o! xvi, 
Sailors packed close in those days. 1858 Gerxie ¢/fst. 
Boulder ii. 10 The ice is then said to pack. 1884 /’al? Madd 
G. 2 Aug. 4/1 a the Hebrides tbe grouse.. will decline to 
pack, . 

b. In passive sense: To admit of being packed 
in a bundle, or pressed into a compact mass. 

1846 Greener Se. Grornery 83 When the small balls did 
not pack perfectly tight. 1867 Fraé. R. Agric. Sov. Ser. 
TIL. a. sot It all takes to pieces, packs up eanily. 

6. ¢rans. To cover, surround, or protect with 
something pressed tightly around. 

1796 C. Marsnact Garden, viii. (1813) 102 Trees properly 
packed (i. e. the roots well covered) may live out of ground 
ten days or a fortnight in autumn. 1882 BeexLtann Votes 
& Fottings 232 They |beavers] seem to have packed, re- 
paired, and ReHtinGale attended to the tender places which 
the stream might make in their engineering. 1890 Daily 
News 26 Dec. 7/1 Navvies are ‘packing ‘ the line as it 
crosses the deep valleys which they fie “filled up with the 
chalk and gravel from the cuttings. 1896 -1/ddutt’s Syst. 
Aled, 1. 428 If the surgeon be not at hand, the dressing 
should be ‘ packed ', that is pads of absorbent wool bandaged 
over the points where the discharge appears. 

b. Azed, In hydropathic treatment: To envelop 
(the body or a part of it) in a wet sheet or cloth, 


with or without a dry outer covering. 

1849 Mrs, Cartyte Let?. 1. 46 The Doctor proposed to 
‘pack’ me. 1859 SmeoLey Pract. My:lropathy 43 Tt is 
important, in packing, ..that che patient be tightly packed 
in the sheet and blanket. 1896 Adébutt's Syst. Med. 1. 345 
The diaphoretic methods by packing with woollen blankets 
or wet sheets are often found to be useful. 

7. To fill (a receptacle or space) with something 
packed in (¢. g. a bag, box, trunk, ete., with clothes 
or goods of any kind compactly arranged ;.a crevice 
or interstice with something fitting tightly, as in 
making a vessel air-tight, water-tight, elc.); to 
cram, stuff, Also with 2. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 4x b, You packe up 
your trunckes, and returne to your former course of exhorta- 
tion, 3§83 Leg. BA. St. Audrors Pref. 124 Packand thair 
penchelyk Epicurians, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 
297 The head being often packed up with elastic substances, 
such as pasteboard, or even cork. 1884 G. Atien PAtistia 
If. 75 Ernest had packed his portmanteau. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To fill (any space) as full as 
it will hold; to cram, crowd (with people or with 
something immaterial), Usually in passive; also 
predicated of that which occupies the space. 

stor 4 Sears Athan, xi, 96 [A passage] crowded and 
packed with meaning. 18865. G. W. Benyanun in Harfer's 
Mag. LX X11. 463/1 They opened a lane through the crowd 
that packed the great portal. 

8. To load (a beast) with a pack. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 ffen. JV’, 11. 3 Charles waine is oner the 
new Chimney, and yet our horse not packt. 1837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville 111. 243 It was I that packed the 
horses, and led them_on the journey. 1894 H. Nisser 
Bush Girl's Rom. 121 The bushrangers .. packed a couple 
of spare horses witb what he was likely to require. 

9. ‘To carry or convey in a pack or packs. 

1830 Cucpertson in 5/4 Smithson. Rep, (1851) 91 Joe killed 
an antelope. ..We packed the hams and shoulders to camp. 
1877 Raymonp Statist. Alines & Mining 19 ‘The ore .. 
having been packed a distance of ten miles on mules. 1886 
Fortin, Rev. Jan. 52 The |gold] ‘ dust’..filled the buckskin 
pouches..to such plethoric dimensions as to require the 
assistance of a sumpter horse to ‘pack’ it down from tbe 
mines. 

IT. 10. reff. and intr. To take oneself off with 
one’s belongings, be off; to go away, depart, esp. 
when summarily dismissed. +a. reff. 

{So in Dn. sich weg pakken; Plantijn, 1573, has deme 
week packen, packt v van hier, packtv f huys.J 

1508 Kennepie. Flyding w. Dunbar 442 For fault of 
puissance, pelour, thou mon pak the. 31601 Cugster Love's 
Mart, \xxxiv, (1878) 21 Enuie go packe thee to some forreine 
soyle. a 1634 CHapMan Alphonsus Plays 1873 V1. 255 
Pack thee out of my sight. 1865 Cartvie /'redh. Gi. x1. iv. 
(1872) IV. 63 Voltaire..lost no time in packing himself [cf. 
Germ, sich packer), 

b. intr. Also to be packing. To send packing, 
to send away, dismiss summarily (= sense 11). 

1526 SKELTON Afaguyf 1797 As for all other let them trusse 
& packe. 1567 Trial Treas. in Hal. Dodsley M11. 294 Will 
ye be packing, you ill-favoured lout? 1§94 Nasur Cyort. 
Trav. 9, 1 would .. send him packing. 1612 CaapMAN 
Widdlowes T. Plays 1873 Hl. 35 For your owne sak 
T advise you to pack hence. 1681 W. Roserrson /’hraseod, 
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Gen. (1693) 514 Let us be packing, We'll dwell no longer 
here; migremnus hinc. 1766 Goinsm. Vie. W. xxi, Out 
I say, pack out this moment. 1842‘TENNvson Viston of Sin 
tv. xii, Let the canting liar pack! 1842 Browninc Jed 
Piper 32 Sure as fate, we'll send you packing. 1893 STEVEN. 
son Catriona ii, 13, 1 had scarce breath enough to send my 
porter packing. 

ll. ¢rans. To send or drive away, order off, 
send ahont his business, disiniss summarily, get 
rid of. Now usually with off 

1589 River S161. Schoé. 1047 Vo packe, or driue forwarde. 
160z Warner Alb. Eny. x. Iv. (1612) 243 Lord William 
Graie. .Did with an armie hence pack thence our dangerous 
neighbour Guise. 1643 Lignrroot Glan. Fx. (1648) 24 Me 
was packed away. 1662-3 Pirvs Diary 19 Jan., My Lord 
did presently pack his lady into the Country.” 1737 Bracken 
Larricry Impr. (1737) VN. 79 Vhey are pretty sure of pack- 
ing him off to one or other that does not understand them. 
e31817 Hoce Vales §& Sk. V. 187 As soon as day-light 
appeared, I was packed about my business. 1894 Nonuis 
in Corad, Mag. Mar. 227 He packed her off to bed at once. 

12. 70 pack a jury, cards: sce next. 

+ Pack,v.2 Os. [Origin obscure: cf. Pack sé.2 

The sense, both in vb. and sb., suggests seme connexion 
with Pact 34, (also Comract 54," ¢); the implication here 
being however always bad. .\s to the form, thongh finwl 
-cé is commonly reduced in and in some mod. ng. dial. 
to cor &le.x. ach, fuck, correk, dircek, ete), we have wo 
evidence of such change in Standard Eng. cf 16-15th ¢. ; 
yet a confusion between fact and packs, pack’, is conceiv- 
able. On the other hand, no connexion isapparcat between 
sense rand any sense ticated under Pack 2!; hence this 
has been provisionally ranked as a separate word. But the 
later senses, esp. 4 and 5, appear to arise from a lending 
of this with Pack 7}, with which they are now in feeling 
associated. So with Pack s/7] 

ta. tL. dvtr. To enter into a private arrange- 
ment, to agree in a secret or underhanud design; 
to plot, conspire, scheme, intrigue. 

a1gzg [see Packine véd. o¢.4). 1582 Stanviacest .Joneis 
tv. (Arb.) 97 With two Gods packing one womman selly¢ to 
coosen, 1588 Suaks. Y7rt. A. iv. ii, 155 Goe packe with 
him, and give the mother gold, And tell them both the cir- 
cumstance of all, 1602 Carew Cornwadl rgb, [This want of 
profit] they impute it partly to the Easterne buyers packing, 
partly to the owners not venting, and veuturing the same. 

+2. To bring or let (a person) into a plot. to 
engage as a confederate or conspirator; in fass. to 
be an accomplice or confederate in a plot. Oés. 

1590 Suaxs. Cow, Err, v. i. 219 That Goldsmith there, 
were he not pack'd with her, Could witnesse it. 1599 — 
Wc ldo vei. 305 Margaret..7 liclecug was packt in all 
this wrong, Hired 10 it by your brother. ¢ 1600 Dav Sees: 
Beduadl Gr. 1, ii. (1881) 138 Do you but send away Sir Walter 
Playnsey, Let me alone to pack the Cardinal. 

+3. érans. To contrive or plan (something) in 
an underhand way; to plot. Ods. 

1613 [sce Packine Od. sh!) 161g SvLVESTER Befiulia's 
Rescue Ww. 209 Vheir Marriage then was neither stoln, nor 
packt, Nor posted. 1655 Future CA, #/ist. at. ti. § ro She 
had purposely Lefore-hand packed and plotted the same [his 
death]. 1694 F Braccr Disc. Paradles xii. 417 Wad it been 
a pack’d business, they would have been careful not to have 
differd in a tittle. 

b. gnér. or abs. 

3590 Nasne /asguin's i pol. (Gros. 1. 225), My Reformer 
doth nothing but play the lugler: he packs under-bourd, 
and _shewes not how farre forth the Archi, hath affirmed it. 

II. 4. To select or make up (a jury or a deliberat- 
ing or voting body) in such a way as to secure a par- 
tial decision, or further some private or party ends, 

1587 Tlarrison Fugland 11, ii. (1877) 1. 53 Grieued, that 
she had. wrested out sucha verdict against him, and therein 
packed vp a quest at hir owne choise. 1643 [sce Packen 2), 
1665 J. Wess Stove-Heng (1725) 159 What by impannelling 
of ignorant Jurors, what through packing and suborning 
Them. 1681 Drvnen Ads.4 Aehit. 607 He packt a Jury of 
dissenting Jews. @1715 Burnet Ocwn Time av. (1724) L. 
626 All people saw the way for packing a Parliament now 
Jaid open. 1849 Macacnay //isé. Ang. vi Il. 98 He had 
packed the courts of Westminster Hall in order to obtain 
a decision in favour of his dispensing power. /d/d. viii, 317 
Maving determined to pack a parliament, James set himself 
energetically and methodically to the work, 

5. To arrange or shuffle (playing cards), so as to 
cheat or securea fraudulent advantage. Mence_/ig., 
to pack cards with (any one), 1o make a chealing 
arrangement with. (Cf. sense 1.) Odés. or arch. 

1599 Mixsueu Sf. Dict, Harafar, to packe cards, to shuffle 
cards, 1606 Suaks. Aat. § Cl. wv. xiv. 19 Shee, Eros has 
Packt Cards with Casars, and false plaid my Glory Vito an 
Enemies triumph. 1615 Bacon $f. afout Undertakers Wks. 
1879 1. 498/1 Some shall be thought practisers that would 
pluck the cards, and others shall be thought papists that 
would sbuffle the cards, ..The king were better call for a 
new pair of cards, than play upon these if they be packed. 
1667 Dennam Direct. Paint. w. ix. 11 in Third Coltect. 
Poems 19/2 How to pack Knaves 'mongst Kings and Queens, 
1783 Scots Mag. Oct. 492/1, I learned to pack cards and to 
cogadye. 1890 McCartuy French Revol. 11. 76 ‘be poor 
King tried..to pack cards witb fortune. 


Packable (pzx‘kab'l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being packed. 

1880 Blackw. Alag. Mar. 368 Guns packable on the backs 
of mules. 

Package (pzx'kédz). 
Pack v.1+ -acez.] 

1. The packing of goods, etc.; the mode in which 
goads are packed; +sfec. the privilege formerly 
held by the City of London of packing cloth and 
other goods exported by aliens or denizens (04s.). 

1611 Coter., dmdaiiage, package. 1640 and Charter 


[f. Pack v1 + 


Also 7 paccage. 


[f.- 


PACKED. 


Chas, | to London (cf. Luffman Charters (1793), Offictum 
Sarcinacionis sive DPaccacionis, Anglice Vaccage, omnium 
Pannorum {ete}. [Confirmation of Charter 18 Edw. lV (1478) 
which reads: Officia sive occupaciones pacencionis ommni- 
modorum Pannorum, etc.] 1691 //ouse of Lords MSS. 
(18921 239 ‘The offices and duties of Bailliage, Paccage, 
Sceavage, Portage. 1748 Anson's Moy. 1. vii. 209 The whole 
was a very extraordinary piece of false packages and.. 
there was concealed amongst the cotton, in every jar, a 
considerable quantity of double doubloonsand dollars. 1800 
Coraenoen Conmn. Thames xi. 332 The privileges of the 
Package of Cloths and certain uther outward-bound Goods 
of Foreign Merchants, Denizess,or Aliens. .are confirmed to 
the City by Charter of..16 Charles 1. 1849-52 ‘Vaun Cyc? 
nat. IW. 1127/2 Artificial arrangement... contributing to 
facilitate their package. 

+2. The whole or mass of things packed together; 
a cargo. Obs. 

1669 SturMy Mariner's Mag., Peunltivs & Forf.7 Wf any 
+. Person taking Charge of the Ship, shall permit any sort 
of the Package therein to be opencd, 180z Parey uVat. 
Vico. si. ii, § 7. cog The spleen may be merely 2 staffing, a 
soft cushion to fill up a vacancy or holiuw, which unless 
oc upied, would Ice the package loose and unsteady. 

3. A bundle of things packed up, whether in 
a box or other receptacle, or merely compactly 
lied up; esp. such a bundle of small or moderate 
size, as an item of luggage; a packet, parcel. (The 
chic! current sense.) 

1722 De For Col Fach 1840) 328 Cases, packages, aud 
bales of European goods 1810 Crane J) ei, d i. zo 


Package, and parcel, bows-head, chest, and case. 1837 W. 
Ieving Cupt, onmerite Yh 24 Their innum Ic horses, .. 
some burthened with packages, others following in droves, 


3897 Gis. WH. Pore in Cevtaen Mee. Jan. 35r At nuun 
a package of despatches. reached head quarters. 
4. 4a Means. material, or eqyuistics to: packing. 
1751 R. Paniacnx #. Wifkius (rhé4) TN. xvitic 202, My 
greatest coneern was, having broke up so many of my 
cheats, to find package fur the things. : 
5. A case, casing. box, or other receptacle in 
which goods are packed. 
Original package, the pack 
sent out from the place af ma 
1801 W. Laver ia Wout’ 


zeor casein which goods are 
ht ture, 

May. XID. sf0 Vhe methed 
of prizing, or squeezing..the article into its packase, so as 
to reduce its bulx for stowage. «1827 /'et. fo #70. Conane,. 
in Dischoff Woclien Manuf HW. 6a Your petitioners, vere. 
fore, hambly pray your Honourable House to. place the 
holders of wool, duty paid .. upon the same footing a6 
importers aid bok of silk in original pack 1890 
Patty News 23 June o/s Jindge Poster fof Kan-asprecently 
decided that liquor couhl uily be sold ia ‘urigral pi a 
whi h is construed as meaning one or more bottles of Leer 
or whisky. The merchants..are nut allowed to sell beer cr 
whisky by the glass. ; 

llcnce Pa‘ckaging, the action of making up into 
ayachage : also attrib, 

1875 Ksiaur Dict. Weeh., Pachagingawachine, a machine 
for bundling yarns or goods into compact shape fur trans. 
portation; a bundling-press. 

+ Packald. 0és. Also x pakald. [f. Pack sé.1 

The nature of the suffix is not clear: Jamieson suggests a 
corruption of -ef in fa. tel, and compares fageded lor FG 
Bat the first quot is eariier than any we have of Ja. kes. 

A pack. bundle; a buiden, loud; a packet. 

©1440 J ork Myst. xviii. 169 Pis pakald bere me bus, Of all 
} piege and pleyne me. 1916 fae. A War drofe 1515, 25 
Item ane pakkald of lettrez with ane obhigasioun with vi 
soverties for Alexander Duid for the landis of Kulmaraok. 
1637 Retnerrorn Let. fo Laird of Cacty batt. (1671) 257 
O how loath we are to forgoe our packalds and burdens, 

Packall, variant of PEGALL, Indian basket. 

Pa‘ck-cloth. [f Pack 56.14 Cura; ef Da, 
fack-kleed (Kilian 1399°.] A stout cuarse kind of 
cloth used for packing : a picee of this. 

14.. Metr, Toe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629/17 Bumbicinitan, 
kotyn or pakclothe. 1565-73 Courer / Aesanrus, Coactii, 
skinnes wherin clothes were packed in carriage; packe 
clothes. 1698 Lord. Gaz. No, 3362/4 Pack'd up ina Bundle 
of Packcluth. 1776 [see Pack v1], 1827 Lerils & Captivily 
{Constable's Misc.) 230, ] had no sort of clothing, but a piece 
of packcloth about my aniddle, 

acked \pht), si.a.! Alsopackt. [f. l’ack 
vd + -ED1] 

1. Put or pressed together closely in a bundle or 
mass, crowded in, cte.; put into a package or 
packet: see Pack v2 1-3, 

1797 G. Forster boy. round World 1. r0oz We sailed 
through a great quantity of packed or broken ice. 1851 Ir, 
Martineau //ist, Lease (1877) 111. w. aiv. 146 A closely 
packed assembly of business-like men. 1876 Gro. Exior 
Dan, Der. vu. xxiii, The packed-up shows of a departin, 
fair. 1897 RK. Kirtinc Caplains Courageous 160 The packe 
mass ran fram the cabin partition tothe sliding door. ; 

2. Filled with something packcd in; as full as it 
will hold; stuffed, crammed, crowded: see Pack 7. 7. 

1883 Scotsman 30 July 4/5 Packed trains were despatched 
every few minutes. 1886 R. Kipunc Defartuz. Ditites, etc 
(1899) ee How shall the women’s message reach unto her 
Above the tumult of the packed bazar? 

Packed (pekt), pf/.a.2 [f. Pack v2 + -EpD.] 
Selected or manipulated to serve party ends, as a 
deliberative assembly, a jury: sce Pack v2 4. 

1643 Peynse Sov. Power Parl. 1,12 It was by this packed 
over-awed Parliament, and Act, annulled, revoked, and 
holden as none. 1648 ‘Mexcurius Pracmaticus’ Plea for 
King 5 By tbe subscription of a packt grand Jury. 1693 J. 
Eowaros Author. O. & N. Test, 80 The pack'’d Council of 
Trent. 1736 Neat //tst. Purit. 111. 530 This..met with 
some opposition even in that pack’d assembly. 1844 Turrrr 
fleart xi, 119 Loaded dice, packed cards. 1867 Bricur Sf. 
Reform & Aug., It was not a packed meeting. 


PACKER. 


Packer! (px*kez). Also 5 pakker, -our. [f. 
Pack v.) 4 -ERI; = Dn. pakher (Kilian packer).] 

1. One who packs; one who puts up some- 
thing in a bundle or receptacle; with qualifying 
adj., one (well or ill) skilled in packing. 

1598 [see Pack vl 31]. 2722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 328 
They were..repacked by..packers of their own. 1882 Miss 
Baappon Aft. Royal 11]. i. 2 Some valets are bad packers, 

2. spec. + a. An officer charged with the packing 
or supervision of the packing of exported goods 
liable to custom, ete. : cf. packing-officer in PACKING 
vbl. sb. 3 and PackacEt. Obs. (The earliest sense: 


in 14th c. Anglo-L. pacealor.) 

1353 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 251/1 Certein noumbre des 
Portours, Packers, Gwynders, Overours, & autres Laborers 
des Leines. 1450 /did. V. 200/1 Surveyours of the serche, 
Packers or eny other Officers. 1488-9 Acé q //en. Vi/, 
c 1 No manner of persone heyng sworn to be a wolle 
pakker. 1535 det 27 f/en. Vili, c. 14 § 2 Enery porte., 
where no tellers nor packers at this present time he. 

b. One whose business or trade it is to pack 
goods for transportation; one who prepares and 
packs provisions, as meat, fish, fruit, etc. for future 


or distant markets. 

1692 Lurtrece Boies Fe?. (1857) 11. 449 Severall bundles of 
cloaths..seized at a packers in Coleman street. 1817 W. 
Setwrs Law ANtsé Prius (ed. 4) 11.1175 Goods had been 
sent by orders from the vendee to a packer; the packer was 
considered as a middle man between the vendor and vendee. 
1885 Mach. /xam. 7 Jan, 5/2 The closing of these markets 
caused a serious loss to the American breeders and packers, 

¢, One who packs peuple in seats. 

1898 C. Raeicn in Datly News 7 Nov. 2/3 The gentle- 
man called the packer, whose business was to cry, ‘ Move 
up, please; sit closer, please ‘. 

3. One who transports goods by means of pack- 
beasts, (U.S. and Australia.) 

1694 Motirux Natelars (1737) V. 216 Burthen-Bearers, 
Packers. 1788 M Curzer in £77, etc. (1888) 1. 4o2 Here 
we met a Packer with ten pack-horses. 1881 Cheg. Carerr 
76 A packer offered me higher wages to drive pack-horses 
down the south coast. 

b. A pack-horse, pack-mnle, etc. (fustralia.) 

1875 Wooo & Larnam Waiting for Mail 59 A horse, some 
old packer he looked like. 1890 J/elbourne Argus 7 June 
4/1 Starting back from one of the Flemington hotels with 
his saddle borses and packers. 

4, A machine or contrivance used for packing. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Packer. ..7. The variously constructed 
mechanism by which the grain cut hy a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the binding-table and held till 
embraced and bound by the twine. 1894 Leadbowr Cor- 
le Gloss., Packers 4, laths used for packing calicoes in 

es. 

5. A device to make a gas-tight packing between 
the tubing and the sides of an oil-well. (1S. 


flence Packership, the office ofa packer: see 2a. 

1495 Letter Bk City of London 1. Vf. 317, Thoffices of 
Pakkership and Gawgership of the said Citee. 

Packer’, [f. Pack v.2-+-rEn1l.] One who 
‘packs’ cards, juries, etc.; ta confederate in a 
frandulent design, a conspirator, plotter. 

1586 Newton tr. Daneau's Diceplay vi, As many foysting 
coseners and deceiptfull packers in playing ..use todo. 1599 
Minsneu Sf. Dict, Sarasador, a packer of cards, a shufler 
ofcards, 1771 T. Huce Six WH" Harrington (1797) 11. 165 
A packer is one who is in league with a ed of smart 
young fellows that are rather destitute of fortune, and for 
that reason are pushing for everything which can make it. 
1807 KE. S. Bareert A'sing Sun 1. 95 Associating with 
Coggers of dice, packers of Cards. 

Packery (px’kari). rare. [See -Ery; = Do. 
pakkeri7.) a. A place where goods are packed; 
a packing establishiment. b. A collection of packs 
or packages. 

1880 Liér, Univ, Knowl. (N.V.) X. 447 Broom factories, 
pork packeries, soap-works. 1891 Miss Dowie Girlin Karp, 
afi. 158 On his back his marvellous baggaze was strapped. .. 
A pair of boots and his coat were tied with pieces of cotton- 
string to the whole packery. 

Packet (pzx'ket), sd. Also 6-9 pacquet, 7 
paquette, $-g paquet. [Diin. of Pack sé.) Cf 
BF. preguet 1530 in Palsgr.), pagued (1539 in R. 
Estienne), It. facchetlo (Florio 1611), Sp. paguete, 

The Fr. and Eng. forms appear together in Palsgrave 
15303 Hatz.-Darm. say the Fr. was from the Eng., and as 
paguet is masc., it could hardly be the dim. of obs. F, 
pacgue fem., which would have heen Ja()guctte. Possibly 
the Eng. was orig. an AngloFr, dim. of fact. The It and 
a forms are late, and app. from Fr.) 

- Asmall pack, package, or parcel: in earliest 
use applied to a parcel of letters or dispatches, 
and esp. to the State parcel or ‘ majl’ of dispatches 
to and from foreign countries. 

1530 Parser. 250/2 Pacquet of letters, pacgue? de lettres, 
1533 Batan luxe Let. to Cromwell 17 Aug., 1 wrote unto 
my Lorde of Northumberlande, to write on the bak of his 
agai ees the houre and day of the depeche. @ 1548 Sir 

{. Howarp in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. un 1. 151, 1 send 
you in this paquet a lettre to my wife. 1699 J. Frauneis 
(Chester Post) in Cect/ Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1X. 
377, 1 cannot hear of any passage .. out of Ireland, saving 
the post bark which hrought over two packets. 1604 
E. G[risstone] D'-tcosta's Hist. Indies vi. x. 452 Wow the 
Kings of Mexico and Peru had intelligence .. seeing they 
had no vse_of any letters, nor to write pacquets. 1653 
in “ation Corr. (Camden) 8 Your great packuitt is come 
tomy hand. 1693 Afassachus. P. O. Aet, A pacquett shall 
be accounted 3 letters at the least, 1716 lies M. W. 
Montacv Let. to C'tess Mar 21 Nov.,] foresee I shall swell 
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my letter to the size of a pacquet. 1762 Genid Mag. 53 His 
eee was making up a pacquet, which was to be sent 
to Lerlin byhis running footman. 1803 in AV. Cutler's Life, 
etc, (1888) 11. 304 We.. present yon a paquet of plants. 1849 
Macautay fist. Eng. iti. 1. 393 The difficulty and expense 
of conveying large packets from place to place. x87r T. T. 
Coorer Pioneer Commerce ix. 250, 1..produced a packet of 
photographs of friends. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 728 Thus 
the packet [of leaf gold) becomes sufficiently compact to 
bear beating with a hammer of rs or 16 pounds weight. 

b. fig. A small collection, set, or lot (¢/ things 
or persons): ef, Pack 56.1 3. 

Sometimes (with obvions reference to a packet of letters 
or news), a false report, 2 falsehood, a ‘packet of lies’: cf. 
Gattey-racket. 7o sell one a packet (colloq,): to tell him 
a falsehood, take him in, ‘sell’ him. 

1s89 Nasus Pref Greene's Alenaphon (Arb.)6 The Italio- 
nate pen, that of a packet of pilfries, affoordeth the presse 
a pamphlet or two. 1613 Purcuas Prlerfnage (1614) 93 
The Heathenish and Popish, and..other packets of miracles. 
1766 in J. M1. Jesse Geo. Seliuynt & Ne (1843) TI. 72, 
1 thank you, my dear George, for including me in your 
pacgquet of friends. 1796 Gros Class. Dict., Packet, a false 
report. 1828 Scotr #, J/. Perth xix, Dorothy had .. pos- 
sessed herself of a slight packet of the rumours which were 
flying abroad. 1886 'T. Harov Jayor Casterbridge xiii, It 
never crossed my mind that the man was selling mea packet. 

e. As title of a periodical publication containing 


news, etc. 

1678-9 (¢it/e) The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome. 
1683 T. Hoy Agathocles 6 ‘the loathsome Crics Of daily 
Letters, Pacquetis, Mercurys. 1735 #/. Scougal’s Life of 
God, etc. Pref., The .. Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge . judged it worthy a place in their Annual 
Packet to their corresponding members. 1851 (¢it/e) The 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings. 

d. ¢ransf. Applied to natural formations. 

1658 Evetyn Jr. Gard. (1675) 104 Caterpillars are easily 
gathered off during all the winter, taking away the packets 
which cleave about the branches. 1822-34 Geos Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. §13 The texture of the heart is fleshy, ..con- 
sisting of packets of fibres, more or less oblique. 

e. A small pile or set of cards. rare. 

1887 Miss W. Joxes Games Patience ii. 9 The object..is 
..to bnild up packets from the ace to the king. 

2. Short for PackerT-BoAT. 

1709 SteRLe Yatler No. 107 P 1 You may easily reach 
Harwich in a Day, so as to be there when the Packet gocs 
off, 1800 WELLESLEY in Owen ae 667 Monthly packets 
should be established to sail regularly both from Enrope and 
India. 1874 W. E. Hatt Rights 6 Duties Neutrals 72 
Lae of the type of the packets plying between Dover and 

alais. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Carrying a packet or packets, 
as packel-bark, -ship, -vessel (= PACKET-BOAT) ; 
packel-carrier, -horse; put up or sold in packets, as 
packet goods, tea, tobacco; packet-day (see quot.) ; 
+ packet-mail, a ‘ mail’ or bag containing letters 
or papers, a mail-bag (ods.) ; packet-note, a size 
of note-paper, 9 by 11 inches the sheet. 

2806 Bowes Banwell {Hill 1. 320 The gay *packet-bark, 
to Erinbound. 1606 Dekker Mewes /r. /feli whs. (Grosart) 
1]. 122 The *Packet-caryer (that all this while wayted on 
the other side), cride A boate, a boat. 1858 SimmMonps 
Dict. Trade, * Packet-day, the mail-day; the day for post. 
ing letters, or for the departure of a ship. 1689 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2485/4 Three Persons on Horseback set upon 
the Chester Mail. taking the *Pacquet-Horse and Pacquet 
into an adjacent Wood. 1663 Grraier Counsel 8 Postil- 
lions hasten with the *Packet-Maile to the Post Office. 
1664 Burien f/ud. u. i. 61 About her neck a Tacket- 
Male, Fraught with Advice, some fresh, some stale, 1842 
Dickess in flarfer’s Mag. (1884) Jan. 217/1, 1 made 
arrangements for returning home in the George Washington 
*packet-ship. 1894 I es¢z2. Gaz. 14 Feb, 2/1 ‘Twenty years 
ago there were scarcely a dozen *packet tobaccos; now they 
are innumerable, 


Pa‘cket, v. 
(Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. ¢rans. To make up into, or wrap Be in, a packet. 

1621 Summary of Du Bartas To Rar. *iv b, So many won- 
ders as I behold enstated and packeted vp in a paucity of 
Verses, 21745 Swirt Lett. (R.), My resolution is tosend you 
all your letters well sealed and packeted. 1755 H. Watro.e 
Lett. (1846) I]. 157 When Mr. Mintz has done, you will 
be so good as to pacquet him up, and send him to Straw- 
berry. 1853 Miss E.S. Suepparp Ch. Auchester i, There 
was unction in the packeted, ticketed drugs. 

+2. trans. To dispatch by packet-boat. Ods, 

1638 Forn Fancies 1. 1, The young lord of Telamon, her 
husband, Was packeted to France, to study courtship. 

tb. zxér. To ply with a packet-boat. Ods. 

1806 Wesstea Dict, Packet, to ply with a packet. 
31813, Boston Daily Advertiser 9 Mar. 3/4 The subscribers 
mee ly inform the puittk that they continue the 
packeting business between Providence and New York, 


Packet-boat. [f Packet sé. + Boat. Hence, 
F. faguebot, in 1634 pagueboue (Cleiriac Termes de 
Marine 35), in Dict. Acad. 1718 paguet-bot.] 

A boat or vesscl plying at regular intervals 
between two ports for the conveyanee of mails, 
also of goods and passengers; a mail-boat. (Often 


shortened to packed: sec Packet sé. 2.) 

Orig. the boat maintained for carrying ‘the packet’ of State 
letters and dispatches. Cf. 15 (in Rept. Secret Com- 
“mittee on Post Office, 1844, 37) ‘ Postes towardes Ireland .. 
Holtyheade, allowance as well for serving the packett by 
lande as for entertaining a bark to carie over and to returne 
the packet, at x li, the moneth'. An early official name for 
this was Pos7-Bark (in State Pafers as late as 1651), also 
Post-noat, q.v. In 1628 (S. P. Dom. Chas. f, CKXIV. 
118 b, P. R.O.) § Hollyhead for keepioge a Boate..to Trans- 
port the Packetts to Ireland. Afary7v, this to bee performed 


{f. Packer sé.: ef. F. pagueter 


. 


PACKING. 


by the pacquets postmaster’; this ‘ Boate to ‘Transport the 
Packetts' was prob, already familiarly known as the‘ packet- 
boat ', since this term was so well-known as to be borrowed 
in French before 1634. (In 1637 the ‘Speedy Post’ to carry 
the packet to and from the Continent was known as the 


| *Postmaster’s Frigate’ (Cal. S. P. passin). 


164r Evetyn Diary 11 Oct., 1 marched three English 
miles towards the packet-boate. 1649-50 Commons’ Journal 
21 Mar., The Charge of the Packet Boats for Ireland. 1657 
Acts § Ordin. Pari. c. 30 §8 Scobell) 513 Rules .. for the 
Settlement of Convenient Posts, and Stages .. and the pro- 
viding and keeping of a sufficient number of Horses, and 
Pacquet-Boats. 1668 Lond. Gaz No, 267/4 The passage 
is re-establist hetween Harwich and Helvoet-sluyce, with 
able and sufficient Pacquet-boats of 60 Tuns. 1693 G. CoL- 
uns Gt. Bril. Coasting Pilot t. 14/1 Holyhead-Road... The 
Pacquet Boats for Ireland use this place. 1718 Lavy M.W. 
Monracu Let, to Abbé Conti 31 Oct., 1 arrived this morning 
at Dover, after being tossed a whole night in the packet- 
boat. 1974 Pennant Tour Scot. tn 1774, 295 A pacquet- 
boat, .. sails every fortnight. 1879 Brack Jlacteod of D. 
xxx, The big open packet-baat that crosses the Frith of Lorn, 

Packfong, erroneous form for Paktone, Chinese 
nickel-silver. 

Pack-full, a. [f. Pack v1] As fall as can be 


packed, 

1858 Mrs. Cartyce 16 Jan. in New Lett. & Afert, (1903) 
II. 17a Her head has been pack-full of nonsense, 

Pa‘ck-ho:rse, [f. Pack sé.1 + Horse sé.] A 
horse used for carrying packs or bundles of goods. 

e475 Piet, Voc. in We.-Wilcker 757/38 Hic sagtnarius, 
a pakhors [ ee palhors]. 1552 Hutort, Packehorse or 
mule, céitellarius. 1630 R. Johnson's Aingd. §& Commu, 
48r Two hundred Horsemen in Moscovie, requjre three 
hundred Packe-horses. 1745 De /oe's Fug. Tradesman 
xxVi. (1841) J. 260 Carriage by packhorses and by wagons. 
1859 Tnackeaay Virgin, i, Strings of pack-horses that had 
not yet left the road. 

b. fig. A drudge. 

1594 Suaks. Aich. f/f, 1. ili. 122, I was a packe-horse in 
his great affaires, 1693 Woop Life 27 Nov. (O.H.S.) 111. 
436 He has been a packhorse in the practical and old 
galenical way of physick, 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n, Man u. 
i, I'll be pack-horse to none of them. 

ce. atirtb, and Comé. 

1593 Nasne Chrtsés 7. 65h, Violent are most of our 
packe-horse Pulpit-men, @ 1703 Pomrrer Fortunate Compl. 
44 He.. pack-horse like, jogs on beneath his load. 179% 
W. Baatram Carolina 384 The heat and the burning flies 
..such..as to excite compassion even in the hearts of pack. 
horsemen. 187a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 53 
The old packhorse track from Kendal to Whitehaven. 

Packhouse (pa"kbaus). [f. Pack s6.1+ House 
sb.5 =Du. pakhuis (Kilian packhuys), Ger. pack- 
haus; obs. F. pacghuus.] A building in which 
packs or bundles of goods are stored ; a warehouse, 

1601 J. Wueerer Treat. Comm, 16 |They] did let out the 
best of their houses to..strangers for chambers, and pack- 
hunses. 1773 Ann. Xeg.65 Several hundred persons .. at 
Dundee. .carried off goo sacks of wheat and barley, from the 
packhouse. 1893 Datly Mews 4 May 5/4 The..company's 
packhouses are just now overstocked with Russian cotton, 


Packing (px‘kin), v64.5b.! [1.Packo1 + incl.) 

I. The action of Pack v.1 

1. The putting (of things) together compactly, 
as for transport, preservation, or sale; the filling 


(of a receptacle) with things so put in. 

1389 Ac# 13 Rick. f/, & 9. § 1 Null merchant nautre 
homme achate ses leynes celles paroles Goedpakhyng ne 
par autres paroles semblables, 1391 Zar! Derby's Exped, 
(Camden) 35 Pro pakkyng dictorum pannorum, 1494 Act 
tr Hen. Vi//, c 23 Neither the Tale-fish nor small Fish 
should be laid donble in packing. 1906 Burgh Rec. Edin, 
(Rec. Soc.) 1. 109 Throw pakking and peling of merchand 

nde in Leith to be had furth of our realme, 1760-72 
fi Brooke ‘ool of Quad. (1809) IV. 101 ‘The night was em- 

loyed in hastening and packing: 1802 Mar. Encewortit 
Fish Bulls iv. 161 Little Dominick heaved many a sigh 


| when he saw the packings up of all his school-fellows. 1841- 


71 T. R. Joxes Anint. Kingd. (ed. 4) 755 A cirepmstance 
which much facilitates the packing of the abdominal viscera. 
1897 Longmans’ Geog. Ser. 1. The World 333 Meat-curing 
and packing is a very important industry at Chicago and 
Cincmnati. [Cf. Pack v.! 1b] : ’ 

b. The assembling of gregarious beasts or birds: 


_ see Pack v.1 5. 


1879 Jerreries Witd Life in S. C. 303 The packing of 

hirds is very interesting. — 
ec. Afed, Wrapping in a wet shcet. 

1874 Bracke Se/f-Cult, 5: The wet sheet packing, one of 
the most hruited of the hydropathic appliances. 

II. 2. concer. Any material used to fill up a 
space or interstice closely or tightly; filling, stuffing. 

Applied, ¢.g., to a piece of some substance inserted in 
a joint, around a piston, etc., so as to render it air-tight or 
water-tight; a contrivance (such as a bag of flax-seed, which 
swells wien wetted) for stopping the apeniee between the 
tube and the side of the horing in an oil-well; small stones 
embedded in mortar, for filling up the inside of a wall; in 
Printing, a cloth, hoard, or the like, placed between the 
impression-cylinder and the paper, for equalizing the 
impression. 

1824 R. Stuaat Hist. Steam Engine 160 The ends of the 
wheels are made to move round steamn-tight hy peers or 
stuflings. 1837 Croi/ Eng. § Arch. Frnt. \. 12/1 They. .form 
a perfectly secure water-joint, without any assistance of 
packing, lead, or other material. 1842-76 Gwit Archit. 
Gloss., Packing, small stones imbedded in mortar, used to 
fill up the interstices between the larger stones in rubble 
work. 1868 Simmonos Wict. Trade, Packing, a quantity 
of wood or coals piled up to support roofs in a mine or for 
other purposes; the stuffing round a cylinder, etc. 1890 
W. J. Gonpon Foundry 221 (Notary Press) lt was customary 
to work entirely with soft packing—that is to say, with a 


PACKING. 
thick blanket or cloth hetween the impression cylinder and 


the paper. 

ied 3. attrié, and Comb. a. Used for, in, or 
in connexion with the packing of goods, as packinyg- 
awl, -cloth, -crate, -crib, -house, -knot, -paper, -shed, 
-stick, -wood, -yard. b. Pertaining to or used in 
the packing of a piston, a joint, etc., as paching- 
tlock, ~-boll, -expander, ~gland, -leather, -nutl, 
-ring. ©. Packing-board: see quot.; packing- 
box, (a) a box for packing goods in; (4) a stuffing- 
box around the piston-rod of a steam-engine; 
packing-case, a case or frame-work in which 
articles are packed or securely enclosed, for con- 
veyance to a distance; packing-needle = Pack- 
NEEDLE ; packing-officer (see quot.); + packing- 
penny, a penny given at dismissal; fo give a 
packing-penny to, to ‘send packing’, to dismiss ; 
packing-press, 2 strong press, usnally hydrau- 
lic, used to compress goods into small bulk for 
convenience of carriage; packing-sheet, (a) a 
sheet for packing goods in; (6) Afed. a wet sheet 
in which a patient is enveloped in hydropathic 
treatment; + packing whites, name for a kind of 


woollen cloth. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., *Packing-awl, one for thrusting 
a twine through a packing cloth or the meshes of a hamper. 
lbid., *Packing-bolt (Steant-engine), a bolt which secures 
the gland of a stuffing-box. 1881 Archit. /udl, Soc. Dict., 
*Packing-board, the term applied to the boards used with 
poling boards over the intended soffit of an arch in tun- 
neling, to the top of the heading wherever the earth shows 
symptoms of falling in. 1842 Setsy Syrit, Forest Trees 
212 The wood is soft and spongy, and only fit for *packing- 
boxes, 1791 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) It. 268 
The frames, *packing cases and carriage. 1893 Srtous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 26 A large open packing-case, in which 
had been stowed the trading goods. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. 
Lenticel, The outer (not eee cells of a lenticel are termed 
*packing or complementary cells. 1859 \V. S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1866) 44 For making "packing-crates. 1884 
Kwnteut Dict. Mech. Supp., *Packing Gland, an annular 
piece, the cover of a stuffing box, which is screwed or other- 
wise forced into the stuffing box ta expand the packing 
against the piston, 1871 Noutledge’s Kv. Boy's Ann. May 
300 “Packing knots are used for binding timber together. 
1662 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 111. 607 A sharp thing lyk 
a ‘*paking neidle. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Packing- 
officer, an excise-officer who superintends or watches the 
packing of paper, and other exciseable articles. 1598 B. 
Jonson Case ditered wn iii, Will you give A “packing 
penny to virginity? 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss, Packing. 
— the last day of the fair; when all the cheap 

argainsaretobe had. 18ag J. NicuOtson Oferat. Mechanic 
292 A very ingenious and useful "packing-press has been 
anvented by Mr. John Peek. 1945 Nates of Customs cj, 
Olde shetes called *packinge shetes the dossen. 1869 
Crariocr Cold Water Cure 81 Had this gentleman been 
subjected to the Packing-sheet followed by Tepid-bathing. 
38795 Knicut Dict. Mech. *Packing-stich, a woolding 
stick ; one nsed in straining a twine around a rolled flecce 
of wool in tying. 1483 Act 1 Nich. 1/1, c. 8 § 4 Eny 
Clothes called *Bakkyng whites. 1816-30 Benruam Offic. 
Apt. Maximized, Fxtract Canst. Code (1830) 64 note, 
Should peradventure any *packing-worthy occasion happen 
totake place. 1883 A. J. ApneRtey Fisheries Bahamas 
6(Fish. Exhib. Pobhy The sponges are taken tothe *packing- 
yard, where they are sorted, clipped, soaked in tubs of 
lime-water, And spread out to dry in the sun. 


Pa‘cking, 74/.56.2 [f. Pack v.2] 
ta. Private or underhand arrangement; fraudu- 


lent dealing or contriving, plotting: see Pack 7.2 
1529 SKELTON Death Earl Northumbld, 71 Ther was fals 
packing, or els Tam begylde. 1587 Harrison Augland n. 
hii. (1877) t. 77 Such packing..is vsed at elections, that..he 
that hath most friends, ..is alwaies surest to speed. 1603 
Dexxer Batchelors Banguet Wks. (Grosart} 1. 208 Then 
fals hee into a frantick vaine of lealousie: watching his 
wiues close packing. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 225 
The forging and packing of miracles. ¢1656 BramHa.t 
Replie, i. 103 If there be no miscarriage, no packing of 
Votes, no fraud used, like that in the Councel-of Ariminum 
for. rejecting Aonro-oustos. . 4 

- b. Corrupt constitution or manipulation of a 


deliberative body, etc.: see Pack 7.2 4. 

1653 [F. Paiisrs) Cousid. Crt. Chancery 20 Suborning or 

cking or laying of Juries, 1822 Bentuam (¢it/c) The 
“lements of the Art of Packing as applied to Special Juries, 
at ae in cases of Libel Law. 2855 Macautay frst, 
Eng. xv. TUL §r2 About the packing of the juries no evi- 
dence could be obtained. & Pall Malt G. 23 July t/t 
‘The packing of Parliaments hardly secured to the Stuarts 
a perpetual lease of power. 

a‘cking, f//.a. [f. Pack v. + -1xc2] That 
packs or is engaged in Ha ous see the verbs, 

1636 Davenant [rts v.i, The nimble packing hand. 1 
Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 25 Sept. 2/3 One large packing-firm fin 
S. California] will this year lose $50,000 on prunes alone. 

+Pa‘ckishness. Obs. nonce-word. The con- 
dition or quality of being a pack. 

1672 Eacnarp //obds's State Nat, 22 1f any one trangam 
be taken out or missing, the pack then presently loses its 
packishness, and cannot any longer be said to be a pack. 

Packman (parkmn). [f Pack sé.1+ Man sd.] 
A man who travels about carrying goods in a pack 
for sale; a pediar. 

@ 1625 Six J. Semecx (¢i¢/e) A Pick-tooth for the Pope: or 
the Pack-mans Pater-Noster, set down in a Dialogue be- 
twixt a Pack-man and a Priest. /éfd.1 The Priest said, 
Pack-man, thon must haunt the Closter, To learn the Ave, 
and the Pater noster. 1753 Séewart's Trial 89 James.. 
immediately dispatched Alexander Stewart packinan, ¢1817 


Vou. VIL, 


365 


Hoce Tales § Sk V. 166 Auld Ingleby, the Liverpool pack- 
man. 1869 Buackmork Loria D. ii, I hoped that he would 
catch the packmen. 

Tience Pa‘ckmanahiy, the office of a packman. 

1831 Slackw. Mag. XXX. 251 Denying the truth of his 
picture of packmanship, 

Packmantie, obs. Sc. var. PockMaNTEAU, ctc., 
portmanteau. Pack-moth: see Pack sé.1 

Pa‘ck-nee:dle. Forms: see Pack and NEEDLE, 
[f Pack 541+ NEEDLE; cf. Ger. packuadel, Du, 
paknaald (Kilian packnaelde).] A large strong 
needle used for sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

1397 Wardrobe Ace. 20 Edw. 11 26/10 Unus penner cun 
paknedlis, 1341 [see Packrureap]). 1362 Lanot 2. 20. A. 
vy. 126, 1..Brochede hem with a pak-neelde [v.77 pacneld, 
pakke nedle]. 1548 Aates Customs cijb, Packenedels the 
thousand iiis, iiiid. 2634 T. Jouxson Parey’s Chirurg, x. 
xxiv. (1678) 255 A long thick ‘Uriangular needle of a good 
length like to a large Pack-needle. 1736 Amyano in /'Ar/, 
Trans, XX XX. 337 Thrusting close to the Bone a Pack. 
Needle armed with a strong Packthread. 1866 Rocrrs 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 551 Sacks were made in the house, 
and pack-needles and thread were bought for the purpase. 

Packsaddle ‘pa‘ksed’l,. [f. Pack s4.1+ 
Sapp.e sd.; ef. Du. paksadel (Kilian packsadel), 
Ger, packsattel,] p 

1. A saddle adapted for supporting a pack or 
packs to be carried by a pack-beast. 

(1388 Wye 2 Wace. tii, 27 In a pakke sadil ether hors 
litir. 2530 Pausar. 280/2 Packesadyll, fatz, das. 1598 
B. Jonson Lv. Van tn (fort, iv, Born for the manger, 
pannier, or pack-saddle. 1641 Muton Cé. Govt. u, (1851! 
149 We may take off their packsaddles, their days work is 
don. 1772 Nucest tr. fList. Ar. Gerund 1. 348 He will as 
much apply to scholastic studies as it now rains pack- 
saddles. 1859 Marcy Prarrte Trav. iv. 98 ‘The Mexicans 
use a leathern pack-saddle withont a tree. 

2. Short for pack-saddle roof: sce 3. 

1848 B. Wess Continental Eccles. 130 A point commands 
eight spires at once: two being pack-saddles. 

3. attrib. and Con, as parchsaddle-maker ; 


packsaddie roof (sce quot.) ; so packsaddle tower. 
1599 Minsnev Sf. Dret., A Packe-saddle maker, .. a/éar 
dero. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5904/4 William Milward, Pack. 
saddle-maker, 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. ied. 4) 1. 381 
A very common.. termination [of the church towers in 
Normandy] is a pack-saddle roof with gables on two sides. 
1848 Rickman Archit. App. 43 The tower on two sides has 
high gables, and is roofed from these with a common honse 
ridge roof. ‘This sort of roof is called a pack-saddle roof. 


Packstaff (perkstaf). [f. as prec. + Starr.] 
A staff on which a pedlar supports his pack when 
standing to rest himself. In proverbial phrase 


tas plain as a packstaff (obs. ; now fikestaff). 

1542 Becon Dazid's flarp Early Whs, (Parker Soc.) 276 
He is as plain as a pack-staff, 1597 Br. Hate Sav. au. 
Prol. 4 Not, riddle like, obscuring their intent; But, pack 
staffe plaine, uttring what thing they ment. 1697 Dryor: 
Amphitryon wii, O Lord, what absurdities ! as plain as 
any packstaff. 1760-72 H. Brooke #00? ef Quad. (1792) 1. 
iv. 133 Poundings of packstaves, 1881 Durricny Don Oner. 
I. 310 The benedictions of the pack.staves. 

+b. attrib. (expressing contempt’. Ods. 

3598 Marsron Sco. | Hlanie ng B vij, O packstaffe rimes. 

ibid. uv. Ev, A packstaffe Epethite, and scorned name. 


Packthread (px"kpred). Forms: see Pack 
and Tureap. [f. as prec. + TUREAD $6.) Stout 
thread or twine such as is used for sewing or tying 


up packs or bundles. 

3341 Durham tcc. Rolls (Surtees) 542 In Paknedel et 
Batcrede emp. pro lana pakkanda, viijd. 1392-3 Aar/ 
Derby's Exped. (Camden) 158 Pro pacthred pro dictis 
ligandis, 1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 387, 
xvj Skaynys of grete packethrede for the masons for mesours, 
agoz Suaxs. Rowe & Ful. v. i 47 A beggerly account of 
emptie boxes,.. Remnants of packthred. 1604 T. M. Slack& 
Bk, in Aliddleton’s Wks, (Bullen) VIL, 22 Apparelled in 
villanous packthread. 1712 Aontson Sfeet, No. 407 P § 
‘There was a Counsellor who never pleaded without a Piece 
of Packthread in his Hand. 1865 Cartyte Fredé. Ge. xa. 
xi. (1872) 1V, 239 Ilis big Austrian Heritages..elaborately 
tied by diplomatic packthread and Pragmatic Sanction. 

attrib. and Cink, 1720 Lond. Gaz, No, 5868/9 Shift.. 
ruffed with a Packthread striped Muslin with looped 
Mechlin Edging. 1723 /did. No. 6175/6 William Burdock.., 
Packthread-Spinner. 1863 Fr. A. Kema_e Aesta. in Georgia 
27 A pack-thread bell-rope, F . 

acktong, var. l’akronc, Chinese nickel-silver. 

Packwax: see Paxwax, 

|! Paco (pike). Also pacos. [Sp. paco, a. 
Quichna Jaco, the native name in Pern. 

Cf. Domingo de S, Tomas Lex. Leng. Pern, 1360, Oveja, 
lama, 6 paco, 6 guaca, 6 guanaco, 6 vicuiia. ] 

1. = ALPaca. 

3604 [see ALPACA 1, GuANACO]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 873 The Sierras yeeld .. Pacos, a kinde of sheepe-asses, 
profitable for fleece and burthen. 1752 Sir J. Hu //is?, 
Anim, 575 The Camelus, without any gibbosity. The 
Pacos.. [tis a native of Peru, and is sometimes employed, as 
the Glama, in carrying burthens. 1774 Gotvsm. Nad, fist. 
V1. 415 The natural colour of the paco is that of a dried rose 
leaf. 1834 Nat. Philos. IIL. Pays. Geog. 53/2 The paco, 
which in its domestic state is called hicunia or vigonia. 

2. Jin. An earthy brown oxide of iron, contain- 
ing minute particles of silver. (From its colour.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 915 Paco, or Pacos, is the Peruvian 
name of an earthy-looking ore, which consists of brown 
oxide of iron, 1854 J. D. Wuitnev Metallic Wealth U.S. 
iii, 169 The principal ores [at Cerro de Pasco] are the 
so called, analogous tothe codorados of the Mexican miners; 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous ores, 


PACTOLIAN. 


Pacock, north. form of fococt, PEACOCK. 

+ Pa-colet. Os. Name of a dwarf in the old 
romance of Valentine and Orson, said to have 
made a magical horse of wood by which he could 
instantly convey himself to any desired place. 
Hence allusively, esp. in /acolet’s horse (F. le 
cheval de Pacolet), and Pacolet for a swift steed. 

158: Sipxey Agol. Poetrie (Arb.) 64, 1 may speake..of 
Peru, and in speech, digresse from that, to the description 
of Calicut: but in action, 1 cannot represent it, without 
Pacolets horse. 1613 Ovexuury Characters (N.), The 
itch of bestriding the presse, or getting up on this wodden 
Pacolet. 1694 Ecuarn /%antus 53 1f 1 had got Pacolet's 
Horse, I con’dn’t ha’ came sooner. 1728 Ramsay Afonk 
4 Miller's Wife 230 1'll gar my Pacolet appear. 

Pacquet, obs. form of Packer. 

Pact (pekt), sd. [a. OF. pact (14th c.), later 
facte (in OF. also pat, pac, pag, pl. pas), ad. L. 
Pacum agreement, covenant, neuter sb. f. pactus, 
pa. pple. of pac-ise-cre to agree, covenant.} An 
agreement between persons or parties, a compact. 

Nude, fare, or naked pact, an agreement without eon- 
sideration, which cannot therefore be legally enforced. 

1429 Rolls of Parit, WV. 361/1 No Merchaunt..shall.. 
bynde any of ye Kynges Lieges, be pact, covenant nor 
hond. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 216 We was contente to make 
a pacte and conenaunte wyth Charles. 1542 Henry VI11L 
Declar. Sects Bijb, That is due wnto vs by right, pactes, 
and leages. 1671 Mitton 2. A. 1v. 191 As offer them ta 
me..on such abhorred pact, That 1 fall down and wor- 
ship thee as God. 1790 Berke fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 
s7 The engagement and pact of society, which gererally 
goes by the name of the constitution, 1846 Brownine Lett. 
(1899) 1. 462/4 His pact with the evil one obliged him to 
drink no milk, , 

+ Pact jpakv, z. Ods. [f. prec. Cf. obs. F, 
pacer (16the. in Godef...} a. ¢rans, To stipu- 
late; to agree to, conclude (something) with a 
person; to enter into a pact with (a person’. b. 
mir. To enter into a pact, bargain (fer a thing). 


Iience + Paccted f//. a. 

1535 Cromwett in Merriman Live & Leté. (1902) 11. 45 To 
pay the saide money..uppon suche connenauntes as they 
shal pacte condiscende and conclude. 1567 Tursery. Ovid's 
Epist. 63 Vhy pacted spouse Tam, 1646 GauLe Cases 
Conse. 35 The pacted witch is one only operative. .by vertue 
ofa superstitions compact or contract made with the Divell. 
1654 Vinvain Vheol, (reat, ii. 41 A Covenant of Grace.. 
freely pacted with Man a sinner. 

Pact, obs. f. packed, from Pack v. 

Pacthred, obs. form of PAcKTMREAD. 

Paction (pe ‘kjan), sd. Now chiefly Se. Also 
5-6 paceyon, 5 pactyon, 6 -tione, 6-7 -tioun. 
[a. OF. paction, paccion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 
factionem, n, of action from paciscére to agree. 
covenant.] The action of making a bargain or 
pact; a bargain, agreement, compact, contract. 

1491 Caxton Neeuyell (ed. Sommer) 8 The paccion and 
promys that he maad to his broder Tytan. 1484 — Faé/es 
of Zi sop WN. xi, The convenaunces and pactyons made by 
drede and force oughte not tw be holden, 1566 Aeg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 489 Ony setting, promeis, taking, 
pactioun, or conditioun. 1657 W. Morice Ccena quasi 
Kouy v.51 He entred into paction with man. 1754 Exskixk 
Princ, Sc. Law (1809) &2 The provisions that the wife is 
entitled to, either by law or by paction. 1865 Marri 
Brigand Life 11, App. 311 Such pactions with the assassins 
as the Bourbonist kings were not ashamed to enter into, 

b. Those leagued together, a confederation. 

1897 Brack Green Past. xx, And fight the whole paction 
of your enemies in Englebury. ; 

Pa‘ction, v7 Sc. [a. F. pactioner, -onner 
(14th c.), f. paction: sce prec.] a. érans. ‘To 
covenant or agree to (something); b. ivf. To 


make a paction. 

1640 R. Baituie Canterd. Self-convict. Postscr. 8 The King 
of Scotland is obliged at his coronation to paction under his 
great oath the preservation of the established Religion. 1725 
Macrartane Gencalog. Colteet, (1900) 1. 87 John Bisset.. 
pactioned with Brisius Bishop of Murray anent the Trans- 
portation of Ecclesia St. Mauritijto Balbray, _@ 1839 Garr 
Demon Destiny ww. 27 When they had paction'd to pro- 
ceed together. ; 

Pactional (pxkfanal), a Chiefly Se. [f. 
Paction 56. + -At.] Of, pertaining to; or of the 
nature of a pact or covenant. 

1624 F, Waite Nel. Fisher qo5 A relatiue, Pactionall, 
and Sacramentall Vaion. @ 1659 Br. BrownaiG Serna. (1674) 
IL. ii. 22 The Promises..are..not simply free, but pactional 
and forderal, 19726 E. Erskine Sermo. Wks. 1871 1.126 In 
a way of pactional debt. 1893 Lazy Rep., eekly Notes 
130/2 The contract..was pactional, and not testamentary. 

Hence Pa‘ctionally adv., by pact or agrecment. 

1884 Lp. Watson in Law Nes. 9 App. Cases 341 An 
estate..which was being pactionally secured to the issue of 
the marriage into which she was entering. , 

+ Pactitious, 2. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. Nt ae 
f, pact-us pa.pple.: see Pacr sé. and -1T10vs.] 


Characterized by being agreed upon or stipulated. 


1656 in Broun Glossogr. 1658 in Puittrrs, 1758 Joun- 
son, Pactitions, settled by covenant. 
+ Pactive, @ Ods. rare—', [ad.L. type 


*pactiv-us, {, ppl. stem puct-: see Pacr s6.]  Pac- 
tional, settled by covenant. 

1633 T. Apams Axf, 2 Peter i. 8 Heaven is.. often called a 
reward ; not factive, hut pactive; of covenant, not of merit, 


Pactolian (pektdwliin),  [f. L. Pactolus, 
Gr. MartwAds + -1AN.] Of, belonging or comme 
4 


PACTORIAL. 


to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, famed in ancient 


times for its golden sands; golden. 

1606 SvivesteR Du Bartas u. iv. u. Magnificence 275 
With either hand. .shee pours Pactolian surges and Argolian 
showrs. @ 1618 — Christian's Conflict 98 The sacred hunger 
of Pactolian Just, Gold, Gold bewitches mee. 1796 Aloderv 
Gulliver's Tram 170 Fach page invites to the pactolian 
coast. a1845 Hooo Slack Fob ii, Flimsy schemes, For 
rolling in Pactolian streams, 

Pacto‘rial, ¢. Sc. Law. rare. 
“AL: see -ORIAL.] = next. 


1884 Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 332 The deed..contains no 
pactorial contract to do anything except for the marriage. 


+ Pa‘ctory, ¢. Os. rare. [ad.L. type *pactori- 
us, V. pact-: see Pact sé, and ie Of the 
nature of or pertaining to 2 paet or covenant. 
1633 T. Aoams £.rf. 2 Peter ii. 10 Thine is a service.. 
Pactory; undertaking such a work for such wages, 
Pacu (paki, pa‘ké). Zoo/, Also pacou, paco. 
[a. Tupi faet.] A fresh-water fish, jetes faci, 


of Brazil and Gutana. 

1825 WaTenTon Wand. S. Amer, (1882) 35 The Pacou 

the richest and most delicious fish in Guiana. 1827 Gaiererit 
tr. Cuaier X. 424 The Pacu, 1869 R. F. Breron slicks 
Brazil \I1, xvi. 240 The Paci... The Carp-like body averages 
2 to 3 palms in length. ! 
Pad (paced), 56.t Obs. exc. dal. Forms: 2, 5 
pade, 3 pode, 5-7 padd(e, 6pod; s—pad. [Late 
OE. fade or ? pad, akin to ON. padda wk. fem. 
(Sw. padda, Dan. padde) = OF ris, and MDu, padde, 
Dn. pad, padde, MLG. padde, pedde, LLG. pad, 
mod.Fris. dial. padiée, podde, fold, fod, all in 
sense ‘toad’, Cf. LG. or Du. sehzidpad tortoise, 
Ger. schildpatt tortoise-shell. Hence the diminu- 
tive Pappock, frog. Relations outside Tentonic 
unknown.) 

1. +A toad (cds. ; but in mod. dialcets, the same 
as Papvock, a frog. 

1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 Hi dyden heo in quarterne par 
nadres & snakes & pades waron inne & drapen heo swa, 
c1250 Gen, y fx. 2977 Polheuedes, & froskes, & podes 
spile Bond harde egipte folc in sile. ¢ 1420 Axtursofarth, 
115 On pe chef of pe cholle A pade [4S fhoraton tade, 
WS. Lngilhy padok) pikes one be polle. 142g Wrstoun 
Cron. \. xv. 1346 As ask or eddyre, tade or pade. a145g0 
Cow, Véyst. xvit, (Shaks, Soc.) 164, I xal prune that paddok 
and prevyn hym as a pad. ¢1470 Hesrvson Jor. # ad, 
NUL. (fray & Méoense) xiv, The fals ingyne of this fonll 
carpand pad [>ivre bad], rg70 Levins Janip. 7/33 A Padde, 
tode, ufo. a@1g85 MonrcoMmeRE Fisting 431 That this 
worme.,some wonders may wirk; Wade through the poyson 
of this pod, our pratiques prevaile. 1876 HAiedy Gloss., 
Pads, . frags, 1876 Wid. Yorks. Gloss. Paid, ..a frog. 

fig. 1893 Waevey Vew Let. Whs. (Grosart) 1. 2gt The 
abiectest vermin, the Vilest padd, that ercepeth on the earth, 

2. A star-fish. 

1613 Howard of Nawerth llousch, Bks. (Surtees) 28 Mr. 
Sennoye's man bringing sea pads (#o¢e, the star-fish) and 
wilkes. 1661 Loven. fist, Anive. & Jin. 283 Scepadde. 
Stella marina. 1834 Siz U1, Tavior Artevefde uv. iii, 
Sea-hedgehog, madrepore, sea-ruff, or pad. 

$3. of pad (2 the straw,a lurking or hiddendanger, 

rejo Pasar. 595/21 Though they make never so fayre a 
face, yet there isa padde in the strawe. 1575 Cuuacivarp 
Chippes 1817) 136 Syr William Drury, (smelling out a pad 
in the straw), 1579 Gosson Sch, Aéuse (Arb) 63, I haue.< 
poynted to the strawe where che padd lurkes, that cuery 
man ata glimse might descry the beaste. 1g90 Nasitr 
Pasguils Apol. 1. Cijh. 1650 Futter Pisgadt nn u. vill. 
$3 Late anguis in heréd, there is a pad in the straw, and 
invisible mischief lurking therein. 1652 Peyton Catastr. 
flo. Stuarts (1731) 22 Altho' there lay a Pad in the straw. 

4. Comb, tpad-pipe = paddock-pipe; + pad- 
stool = paddock-stool: see PAppock 56.1 3. 

e34so Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 24/1 Boletus, .. ang. 
tadestol [7 x. paddestol).  /dtu. 37/3 Cauda Pulfi crescit tn 
aquis, angl. padpipe. 1570 Levins J/anif, 161/16 A Pad- 
stoole, tuder, 1607 Torset four. Beasts (1658) 384 A 
kind of Mushrom, or Padstoole. 

Pad (ped), 56.2 Also 7 padde, (Sc. 8 pead, g 
paid). [A word orig. of vagabonds’ cant, introduced 
like other words of the elass in 16the.: ef. CRANK 
56,3; a. Du. or LG. fad = OTIG. pfad, cognate 
with Eng. Pati, q.v.] 

1. A path, track ; the road, the way. Orig. slang, 
now also dial. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 The hygh pad, the hygh waye. 
1631 Miporeton& Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 111.216, 
lam..amanaderer vpon the pad. 1625 Mee aga oe: of 
Nu. v,A Rogue, A very Canter, I Sir, one that maunds Vpon 
the Pad. 1666 Bunvax Grace A. 12,1 mustsay tothe puddles 
that were in the horse pads, Be dry. 1768 Ross //elenore 
21 For her gueed luck a wie bit aff the pead [ed. 1812 paid], 
Grew there a tree wi' branches thick an’ bred. 1790 W. 
Marsuaut A/id(, Counties Gloss. (E. D.S.), Pad, .. path, 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Siri, U1. 109 Slip ower Owse an’ go 
by trods an’ pads. 3898 J. A. Barry S. Srown’s Bunyip, 
etc. zr Striking a well-beaten pad, he followed it. 

Sg. _1647 H. More Song of Souls. 1. cxxxii, The equall 
pad Of justice aow, alas ! is seldome trad. 

2. a. Phr. On the pad, on the road, on the 
tramp; Zo sland pad, to beg by the way; Gertle- 
man, knight, squire of the pad, a highwayman. 
b. Robbery on the highway. sang. 

1664 Ernerepcr Comical Revenge \. iti, 1 have laid the 
dangerous Pad now quite aside. 1699 R. L’Estrance 
Erasw, Coltog. 43 A troop of lusty Rogues upon the 
Pad. 1700 T. Brown Aszusens. Ser. & Cost. 105 Some- 
times they are Squires of the Pad, and..borrow a little 
Money upon the King’s High-Way. 1706-7 Farquiar 


[f. as next + 


366 


Beans’ Strat. w. ti, D'ye know of any other Gentlemen 
o’ the Pad an this Road? 1851 Mavaew Lond. Labour 
I. 246 He subsists now by ‘sitting pad‘ about the suburban 


country, as London was too hot to hold him.  /éfd, ELI. 
24 Beggars .. who ‘stand pad with a fakement’ (remain 
stationary, holding a written placard). i 

+3. A highway robber; a highwayman. Cf. 
Footrab. Oés. 

2673 R. Hean Canting Acad. 88 The fligh-Pad, or 
Knight of the Road. 1695 Concreve Love for /..1. iv. 16 
‘Two suspicious Fellows like lawful Pads, tbat would knock 
a Man down with Pocket Tipstaves. a1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, High Pad, a High-way Robber well Mounted 
and Armed. £éid., Water-fad, one that Robbs Ships in 
the ‘Thames, 1716 C’rEss Cowrer Diary (1864) 100 Mr, 
Mickelwaite was set upon by nine Footpads, .. His Servants 
and he fired at them again, and the Pads did thesame. 1823 
Byron Fuax x1. xi, Four pads, In ambush laid, who had per- 
ceived him loiter Behind his carriage. 1834 H. Alxswortn 
| Rockwood ut. v, Wigh Pads and Low Pads. 

4, A road-horse, an easy-paced horse, a pad-nag. 

1617 Moryson /¢/n. 1. 47 Ue delighted in study, in 
gardens, ..in riding on a pad to take the aire. 1690 in 12/4 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. vit. 272, 60 sumpter horses, 
6 war-horses, and 16 padds, 1703 Sir J. Creek Afenr, 
(1895) 46, | was mounted on a fine gray pad belonging to 
the Duke of Queensberry. 1708 {see Pacer 2). 1788 GiBBon 
Dect, & &. Wii, (1869) LIT. 434 He quietly rode a pad or 
palfrey of a more easy pace. 1832 Texxvson Lady Shalott 
i iii, An abbot on an ambling pad. 1858 R. S. SurtEEs 
ish Mamma xiv. 46 ‘Vhe very neatest lady's pad 1 ever set 
eyes on! 

5. attrib. and Comd., as (sense 1) pad-horse, -mare, 
-rant (humorous after pad-horse’, + -thief; (sense 
4) -boy, -groom; also pad-clinking, pad-like adjs. 

1633 3. Jonson Tale Tud 1, ili, Oh for a pad-horse, pack- 
horse, or a post-horse, To bear me on his neck, his back, or 
his croup, 1690 Suapwe.. Am, #igot 1, De Pad-thief of 
the road. 1708 Lond, Gaz. No. 4478/8 Stoln or Stray'd.., 
a Padlike Mare light coloured in the Face. 1714 AnDIson 
Speet, No. 623 ? § Finding it an easy Pad-Ram .. she por- 
chased it of the Steward. 1725 T. Tuomas in Portland 
fapers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 81 A little pad mare, 1826 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 378 These, with the squire’s pad- 
groom.,made a respectable appearance. 1865 H. Kixcstey 
fillgars & Burtons xix, My bonny, pad-clinking [note 
Alluding to the clinking of their spurs).. bucks, Good day. 
1870 Buaixe Ancyct, Kur. Sports § 1074 ‘The pad groom 1s 
employed in the hack stable and to follow his master. 

Pad (pad), 56.3 Also 6-7 padde, 7-8 padd. 
[Known from middle of 16th c.; origin obscure. 

It is not certain that all the senses here placed have a com- 
mon origin: 8 and 9 esp. scein to have little connexion with 
branch 1. The only senses appearing to have relationship 
outside Eng. are 6 and 7, with which cf. 16th c& Flein, (now 
obs.) ‘pa 7, patte (vetus) palma pedis, planta pedis’ (Kilian) 
i.e. sole of the foot, and UG. pad" sole of the foot’ Bremisches 
ich, 17673 but the histary of the continental word is alsa 
unknown, tt did not mean ‘cushion ’, and it could not possibly 
be the starting-point of the Eng, senses.) 

I. +1. A bundle of straw or the like to lie on. 

1554 Vr. Moore in for's A. & 3M. 11631) WIL. xt. 1530/1 
Haning nothing appointed to me for my bed, but a little 
pad of straw, and a rotten coucring. 1598 Drayton é/erofe. 
£p., Etenor Cobham to Dk. Humphry Poems (1605) 52 b, 
Glad heere to kennell ia a pad of straw. 1641 Brome 

, Fevial Crew ur, Wks. 18p3 TL 394, 1 left ‘em .. sitting 
‘on their Pads of straw, helping to dress each others heads. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe ut. iit, They lay .. upon Goat-skins, 
laid thick upon such Couches and Pads, as they made for 
themselves. z 

2. A soft stuffed saddle without a tree, such as 
are used by country women or by equestrian per- 
formers, and by children jn learning to ride; that 


placed on an elephant. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 7/32 A Padde, saddle, Jexudatum. 
1600 Dyaimax /refantd (1843) 7 The horsemen..ryde npon 
paddes, or pillows without styrups. 1603 Owen Pemdbroke- 
shire (1892) 280. 16337. Starrorp fac. £/70. WW. xiii. (2810) 
624 A choise Irish horse with arich pad, and furniture. 1639 
Satrtevy Ball v. i, The pads, or easy saddles, Which our 
physicians ride upon. 1792 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Odes of 
Condol. Wks. 1792 UT. 197 "Tis better riding on a pad, Than 
on a horse’s back that’s bare, 1813 Marta Granan Jrn/. 
Andia 75 On his [the elephant’s] back an enormous pad is 
placed..upon this is placed the Aowda. 1875 S. Sioxey 
BE, of Horse 303 Vhe best saddle for commencing is a pad, 
without a tree. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmak 1.199, 

; I was ona pad, as I fonnd that I could shoot far better off 
; it than out of a howdah, : 

b. That part of double harness to which the 
girths are attached, used in place of the gig-saddle ; 
sometimes, also, a cart-saddle. 

1811 Sporting Alag. XXXVIL. 304 Arms and crests. .will 
be introduced on the winkers, pads, nose-bands and breast- 
| plates. 1875 S. Siwnev BA. Wie 489 The pad or saddle 
of a four wheeled carriage has no weight to sustain beyond 
the shafts, 1894 Agmatace //orse vi. 88. - 

3. Something soft, of the nature of a cushion, 
serving esp. to protect from or diminish jarring, 
friction, or pressure, to fill up hollows and to fill 
out or expand the outlines of the body, to raise 


a pattern in embroidery, ete. 

ax7oo B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Padds, worn by the Women 
to save their Sides from being Cut or Mark’d with the 
Strings of their Petty-coats. 1799 tr. //. Weister’s Lett. 
Zing. 224 Some ladies make use of artificial means to procure 
this kind of deformity of shape. This gives rise to pads 
and padded ladies, of which you have lately {1791] read so 
many aukward pleasantries. 1850 J. F. Soutn Howseh. 
Surg. 151 Surgeons have a brass tourniquet with a bandage 
and a pad, the action of the pad being to press specially 
| upon the artery, 1873 Besant & Rice Little Gird 1 iit. 70 

Her wealth of hair wanted no artificial pads to set it upand 


pavements, /é/d. 416 Mer husband was on the pad in the 


_ AB felt pad is frequently used... It kee 
' moist, and is very useful, when the sole has a tendency to 


PAD. 


throw it off, as it lay,..upon her bead, 1884 S/caith Exhih, 
Catal. 8 /2 Patent Woollen Pads for ae sed Da 
carpets, landings, &c. 

. A cushion or stuffing placed beneath a saddle 
or gig-tree, or any part of a horse’s furniture or 
harness, to prevent galling, or under the foot to 
keep the sole moist; a cap of leather stuffed to 
proteet a horse’s knee. a 

1843 Youatt //orse xxi. 428 In the better kind of stables 
the foot cool and 


become flat. (1894 ARMATAGE //orse 259, 263. 
e. In Cricket and other sports: A guard or 
protection for parts of the body, as the leg or shins. 

1851 Licuvwiute Guide Cricketers 14 Pads..to guard the 
legs..mast also be obtained. 1866 Noutledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann, 357 Pads and gloves are at the present day necessaries. 
1878 M. & F. Cottiss 0/4. Comedy AL. vi. 73 A cricket 
club,.won eternal fame because the players insisted on 
wearing their pads on the wrong leg. 1882 Darly Tel, 
17 May, Watson was bowled off his pads. 

dad. = Pappine v/, sb.2 2. 

1860 THacktray Four Georges iv. (1876) 10x That outside, 
1am certain, is pad and tailor’s work. 

4. A number of sheets of blotling-, writing-, or 
drawing-paper fastened together at the edge so as 
to form a firm block, from which the sheets may 
be removed one by one as used; called also 
blotting-, drawing-, or writing-pad. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. viii, A pen, and a box of wafers, 
-.andawriting-pad, 1876 Preece & Sivewricnt Telegraphy 
282 On the service of the Post Office Department... Every 
[telegraph] cirenit is supplied with pads of these forms, and 
in order that the clerk who is about to receive a message 
may know what particular form to use, every message is 
indicated by a prefix, which is the first signal always sent. 
2880 Besant & Rice Seanty Side xx. 168 ‘The massive pad 
of blotting-paper.. reminded the boy of his uncle. 1888 M. 
Rosertson Louibard St, Myst. xv, Vhis. .sheet..had been 
torn off a blotting pad. 

II. 5. Any cushion-like part of the animal 
body. Oftie pad: sce Ornic A. 2. 

1878 Beut tr. Gegendaur's Comp, Anat, 117 The septa of 
the gastrovascular system..terminate as elongated bands 
or pads, 188: Mivart Caé 36 The adjacent surfaces of the 
bodies of the vertebra are nearly flat, and are connected 
together hy the intervention of a fibrous pad. 1883 //. 
Gray's Anat. ved. 10) 492 Posteriorly, the corpus callosum 
forms a thick rounded fold, called the splenium or pad. _ 1897 
Altéuit's Syst. Med. \1. 690 Ta the mouth, the vesicles .. 
occur most frequently on the inside of the lips, the pad of the 
upper jaw, andthe tongue. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases 
i. 21 Prick the congested finger pad with a clean needle... 
Then gently with finger and thumb squeeze the finger pad. 

6. ‘Ihe leshy elastie cushion forming the sole of 
the foot, or part of it, in various quadrupeds, as 
feline and canine beasts, the camel, ete. Also, 
a fibrons cushion at the botlom of the tarsus in 
a bird’s foot; also, one of the tarsal cushions of an 
insect, a pulvillus. 

3836-9 Toup Cycl, Anat. 11. 61/2 The elastic pad placed 
beneath the foot uf the dromedary. 1871 StavELEV Brit, 
dusects ii, 38 Feet of insects..of two claws with one, two, or 
three soft_pads; but the pads are often wanting, 1874 Heel- 
pad [see Here sé.) 26c]. 2882 Mivart Caf 14 The skin of 
the fleshy pads beneath the paws. 1895 Newton Dict. 
Birds 866 They are soon buried in the fibrous interarticular 
pad, and in the majority of birds ultimately vanish. 

7. The foot or paw of a fox, bare, otter, wolf, or 
other beast of the chase; also the footprint of such. 

1790 Nainne Tales (1824) 99 (E. D. D.) His pads alternate 
play. 1859 Jeruson Brittany vi. 79 Nailed against a barn- 
door, ] observed the ‘ pads’ (faties) or feet of a wolf. 1865 
R. S. Surtres Kigrde Hounds 76 Off went the brush 
head, and pads...‘ Brush is bespoke’... He then distributed 
the pads. 1878 Jerrenies Gamekceper at H. 27 Country 
housewives still use the hare’s ‘pad’ for several domestic 
purposes, 1891 Mars. J. Gorvox Eunice Anscombe jo A 
smart little felt hat ornamented at one side with a silver- 
mounted otter-pad. 1901 Vide World Mag. V1. 447/2 Not 
a trace of cart-rut, hoof-mark, or camel-pad could 1 discern, 

III. 8. Afech. The socket of a brace, in which 
the end of the bit is inserted; a tool-handle into 
which tools of different gauges, etc., can be fitted, 
as in a pad-saw. 

1688 R. Home Arsonry itt. 368/: (Joiner's tool) Ped, is the 
square piece of Wood ia which the Bit is fixed. 1703 Moxon 
Meck. Exerc, 94 You ought to be provided with Bius of 
several sizes, filted intoso many Padds. 1814-16 J. Sanvu 
fanorama Se & Art \. 1x5 In the end of one of these 
limbs, which is called the pad, the piece of steel by which 
the boring is perfarmed, isinserted. 1875 Carpentry & Join. 
22 It also goes by the name of the pad saw, on account of 
the bandle in which it is inserted. is handle, or pad, after 
being turned, is bored quite through and is fitted with a long 
brass ferrule. 1881 Youne Avery Alan Ars own Mechanic 
§ 319 The pads or patent tool-handles with tools contained 
within, and varying in number from 22 to 20, are very useful, 

9. Watch- and Clock-making. A pallet. 

1704 W. Derttam in Phil. Trans, XXV.1789 It is necessary 
. that the Power..do at all times exert the very same force 
upon the Pads or Pallets. 1884 F. J. Brivren Watch x 
Clockut. 183 [The] Pad..[is] the pallet of the Anchor recoil 
escapement for clocks. 


10. A package of yarn of a definite amount or 


) weight. docad. 


1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 113 Tha tedst net carry 
whome thy Pad. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pad, a small 
pack orbundle. 1886 Ewwortuy HW”. Somerset Word-bh., Pad 
..(By sellers of woollen pee) The square-shaped package 
of yarn in which it is generally made up for sale, consisting 
of twelve bundles or hanks, and each bundle consisting of a 


- 


PAD! 


great many skeins varying..according to the fineness of the 
yarn—~a skein being always a fixed number of yards, and 
the pad a fixed weight. /é7d., (By os) A bundle of 
yarn consisting of twenty-four small hanks, each consisting 
of four skeins, each skein measuring 360 yards; consequently’ 
a pad of yara always represented the same number of yards, 
whatever its size or weight. 

Ll. Shipbudlding. (See quot.) 

1867 Suytu Satlor's Word-th., Pad, or Pad-picce, in ship- 
building, a piece of timber placed on the top of a beam at 
its middle part, in order to make up the rouad of the deck. 


12. (More fally //y-pad.) A broad floating leaf 
(of the water-lily). U.S. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. (1883) 33 Pickerel 
lying under the lily-pads. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
UV. 46 The Indian canoe..stealing along sedgy lake shores, 
and through the lily pads of the long ponds. 1895 A/oni/ 
Ang. 499 There are no lily pads about. 

13. A trade term for a thick double-faced ribbon, 
nsed as a watch-guard, and in masonic decorations $ 
also for an extra-thick ribbon used for stiffening 
the waists of women’s dresses, cte. 

IV. 14. attrib. and Comd,, as(sense 3) pad-back, 
electrode, foot, pad-like adj.; (2b) pad-housings, 
-serew, -terret; (7) fad-mark, -scent; (8) pad- 
Hole; pad-bracket (see quot.); pad-cloth, a 
housing-eloth extending over the horse’s loins; 
pad-crimp press, a press on which damped 
leather is pressed into shape between convex and 
concave surfaces; pad-elephant, an elephant 
having on its back a pad only (not a howdah), on 
which to carry burdens, baggage, game killed in 
hunting, and the like; pad-hook, a hook on the 
harness-pad (see sense 2 b) of a horse, for holding 
up the bearing-rein; pad-piece: sce sense 113 
pad-plate, a metal plate on which a harness-pad is 
made; pad-play (Cricket), the use of the leg-pads 
to protect the wickets; hence pad-player; pad- 
saddle, a treeless padded saddle; pad-saw: see 
sense 8; pad-side, a strip of leather attached to 
the harness-pad and to the girth; pad-top, an 
omamental leather piece finishing off a harness-pad 
at the top; pad-tree, a frame of wood or metal 
giving shape and rigidity to a harness-pad. 

1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/5 White and gilt Louis XV] 
standard chairs, seats and “pad backs in bluestriped brocaded 
silk, 1884 Kyicur Diet, Aleck. Suppl. *Pad bracket, a 
stable-wall bracket having a shape adapted to receive the 
saddle which rests thereon, 1870 Baise Encyel. Aur, 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1087 The full set [of clothing for race-horses} 
comprises .. breast-cloth, *pad-cloth, and fillet-cloth, with 
rollers to secure them, 1896 Ad/éutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 369 
An accessory wire [may be] led from the foot-plate toa *pad 
electrode placed under the thigh. 1833 Adin. Rev. INV. 
367 With twenty *pad-elephants to beat the covert. 1864 
Trevenyan Comper, Wallak (1866) 131 We found the pad 
elephants, forty-four in number; which, with the howdah- 
wallahs, gave us a line of four dozen. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury un. 368/1 Bush or *Pad /Jole,a four square hole 
in which the Bit is placed, so as it cannot turn. 1901 Sertd- 
ner's Mag. Apr. 413/2 To stand there and see those mincing 
cabs go by, their *pad-housings all a-glitter, 1849 Sé Aas, 
flist., Mantuualia \V. 216 (Mants) The hind-feet have five 
short, thick, blunt claws, edging a *pad-like sole covered with 
coarse granular skin. 1880 GUnritkr Fishes 330 ‘The lateral 
teeth are large, pad-like. 1900 Blackw. Mag, Mar. 393/2 
Here again is the *pad-mark of a tiger. 1888 /’a// A/aliG. 
12 Apr. 5/2 Have you any intention of dealing with ‘ *pad- 
players’? 1622 Sir R. Boyce in Lismore Papers (1886) 11. 
60, L receaved from Thomas Taylor..a fair *padd saddle 
and ffurneture. 1897 W. Matruews ee flidatsa x 
They..make neat pad-saddles of tanned elk-skin, stuffe 
witb antelope-hair. 1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports 1.1 
v. § 8 182 Some can pick out a cold ‘*pad scent’. 1894 
Arsatace Horse vi. 89 The leaders of a.. four-in-hand .. 
their reins are passed .. through the upper half of the "pad 
terret. . 

Pad, sd. [A variant of Pep, perhaps affected in 
form by prec.) An open pannier, usually of osiers ; 
a measure of fish, fruit, ete., varying in quantity 
according to the commodity, a ‘ basket’. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 A haske 
is a wicker pad, wherein they vse to cary fish, 1787 W. 
Marsitatt Nas ld Gloss. (E. D.5S.), Pads,..panniers. 1851 
Mavuew Lond. Labour k. 57 He may buy a pad of soles for 
2s. 6d., and clear 5s. on them. 1858 Simsonos Dict. ‘rade, 
Pad,,.a fish measure, which varies in number—6o mackerel 
gZotoapad, 1887 Daily News 1 Dec. 2/8 Apples, qs. to os. 
per pad, 1891 Zimes 3 Oct. 13/3 Crabs, 208, to 25s. per pad. 

Pad, 54.5 (adv.) [Partly echoic, partly asso- 
ciated with Pap v1] The dull firm non-resonant 
sound of steps, or of a staff, upon the ground; also 
the repeated step or footfall produeing this sound. 
In earliest example used advb. fad, fad, = with 


repetition of this sound or action. 

31594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 150 As in 
an earth-quake the ground should open, and a blind man 
come feeling pad pad ouer the open Gulph with his staffe. 
1879 Brownine Jude Fudnovttch 125 “Vis the regular pad of 
the walves ia pursuit of the life in the sledge !_ 1890 Kirtixe 
Plain Tales fr. Hills 123 There came from the compound 
the soft ‘pad-pad' of camels. ger Pilot 19 Jan. 76/1 
‘The..soft pad of naked feet passing along the dusty road. 

+ Pad, sé.6 O4s. A shortened form of Papi.ocr. 

(In Rogers Agric. 4 Prices Il. 5319/3, 3, 520/4, of 1204, 
3307, cited as Ladd: in 520/4 of 1392 ‘2 pads & chains for 
horses", Mue the original words are in no case given.] 3573 
‘Tusser //usb. (2878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with 
horselock and pad. 


| 
| 
| 
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Pad (ped), v.1 [Related to Pap sd.2: cf. LG. 
and E.Fris. padden = OlNG. pfadin, OE. peddan, 
to tread, go along (a path). Also LG. (Bremnsch, 
Whch.) fadjyax to run with short steps: said of 
children ; pedderz to step, step often. But in some 
senses associated with the sound, like Pap 56.5] 

I. 1. ¢rans., To tread, walk, or tramp along 
(a path, road, ete.) on foot. 

1§53 Bravrorn Left, Wks. (I’arker Soc.) 1]. 46 Other your 
hrothers and _ sisters pad the same path. 1727 SoMERVILLE 
Fables, xiv. ii, ‘wo Toasts with all their ‘Vrinkets gone, 
Padding the Streets for Half-a-Crown. 1882 Glasgow News 
17 May 4 Many an honest man. .is forced to. .‘pad the road * 
in search of work. 

b. éuér. To travel on foot, to walk; to tramp 
or trudge along, esp. as a vagrant or person seeking 
work, Also, /o pad iv. 

1610 Rowtanns Martin Mark-all Eivb, Two Maunders.. 
wooing in their natiue language. O Ben mort wilt thou pad 
with me. 1796 Mrs. M. Roninson lngedina 1. 158 You 
can't he any great things, padding it at this time of the 
morning. 1824 Scotr $4. Nonan's vi, [He] might have been 
made to pad on well enough. 1837 Mrs. Suerwoon J/enry 
Alituer m1. ii, Footsteps were heard padding along. 1883 
W.C. Ssutu North Country Folk 108 We padded, barefoot, 
to the school, 7 

ec. To pad the hoof, to go on foot, tramp: cf. 
Hoor st. 4. slang. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trae, 1. 223 Stout fellows to pad the 
hoof over them. 1860 THackrRay Loved the Wiet.i, Bearded 
individuals, padding the muddy hoof in the neighbouring 
Regent Street. 1894 S. J. Wivatan Van tn Alack 21 “If I 
knew, I should not be padding the hoof’, said he. 

2. zvir. (with reference to the manner of walking). 
ta. Of a horse: To pace. b. Of other quadrupeds: 
To walk or run with steady dull-sounding steps. 

[In this sense partly echoie with reference to the sound.) 
&. 1724 Loud, Gaz. No, 6239/4 Stolen..,a..AMare,..it Trots 
and Pads. 1937 Bracknn Aarricry dinpr. (1757) I. 4t This 
Sort. .are soonest taught to pace or pad well. 

b. 31892 G. Macponatn Love's Ordead xxiii, A hound, 
Vadding with gentle paws upon the road, 1898 G. W. 
Steevens With Aitchener to Khartum 72 When my camel 
padded into their camp by moonlight. 

3. ¢rans, To tread or beat down by frequent 
walking ; to form (a path) by treading, dra/. 

1764 Musenne Kusticunt V1. xxi. 88 Whether the earth 
be in sucha state of cohesion as to be padded under the 
horses feet. 1814 Sporting Mag. XL}, 242 The cottagers’.. 
gardens. .have been padded like sheep-folds. 1855 HRowsinc 
Childe Roland xxii, Whose savage trample thus could pad 
the dank Soil toa plash, 1888 SAegield Gloss. Snow is said 
to be well padded when a path has been trodden thereon. 

tb. fig. (2?) To render callous, as if by treading. 

(But the sense is doubtful; cf. Panpen f4. a.) 

1607 Schol. Dise. agst. Antichr.1. iw. 194 As for them 
whom this heresie has so paded and bemummed, that they 
thinke they are well.enough. 

II. +4. zur. To rob on the highway; to be 
a footpad. Obs. 

1638 Forn Lady's Trial v. i, One Can..cant, and pick a 
pocket, Pad for a cloak, or hat, and, in the dark, Pistol 
a straggler for a quarter-ducat. 1680 I ‘fad, Conforming 
Clergy (ed. 2) 38 What should they do then? but..go a 
padding npon the High-way. 1730-6 Battey (fotio', Te 


-Pad,.. also to rob on the road on foot. 


Pad,zv.2_ [f. Pap sd.3 in varions senses. Recent; 
not in J., Todd 1818, nor Webster 1828.] 

Lo. “ans. To stuff, fill out, or otherwise 
furnish (anything) with a pad or padding; to stuff 
(something) in or about, so as to serve as a pad. 

1827 Lytton Pedkam xliv, But, sir, we must be padded ; 
we are much too thin; all the gentlemen in the Life Guards 
are padded, sir. 1846 Lanpor /may. Couv. Wks. 11. 105 
What falsehoods will not men put on, if they can only pad 
them with a little piety! 1856 Kaxe Arct. Expl.) xxviii. 
373 Dry grass was padded round their feet. 1866 Rocrrs 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 532 The saddle-tree must have been 
padded in the house, 3885 H. O. Forres Wat. Hand, 
&. Archip, 158 Lichens and mosses padded every stone. 

b. adsol. or intr; also for ref. 

1821 Byron Juan v. cxl, Eastern stays are liule made to 
pad, So that a poniard pierces if "t is stuck hard, 1873 
Besant & Rice Little Girl. v. 80 Fellows suid he padded. 

2. trans. To fill of or expand (a sentence, story, 
ete.) by the insertion of tnnecessary or useless 
words or matter: see Pappine vé/, 56.2 2b. 

3831 Macauray Ess., Boswell’s Johnson (1887) 195 His 
[Jobnson's] constant practice of padding out asentence with 
useless epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an 
exquisite, 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 600/3 The rest of the 
almanac is..not padded with matter fron the pages of other 
journals. 1891 Spectator 12 Dec. 855 Conversations and 
descriptions with which the rather thin story is padded out. 

3. To impregnate (the cloth) with a mordant in 
calico-printing. 5 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 227 The goods are to be padded i 
a solution of the sulphate or muriate of manganese. 

4. To gine the edges of (leaves of paper) together 
so as to form a pad. 

318., I riter Il. 82 (Cent.) A half-pint of the cement will 
pad a vast quantity of sheets. 

II. 5. Hast Indies. To place or pack (big 


game, etc.) on the pad of an elephant. 

1878 J. Incuis Sport & HW, xx. 276 While garhe is being 
padded the whole line waits, 1879 F. Po.toKk Sfort Brit. 
Burmak 1. 189, k.. killed the deer. We padded it, and 
continued our way. /é/d. 11.143 Whilst we were padding 
this rE" one of my elephants..walked off. 

TIT, 6. To track by the pad or footmarks, 


PADDING. 


1861 G. F. Derketey Zug. Sportsman v.70 urnet, who 
-. was well up to any sort of woodcralt, padded a ‘skunk’ 
and _a racoon, P 

7. To perforate with small holes, as in 
making the ‘rose’ of a nozzle. 

1889 Lugineer 11 Jan. 39 In order to prevent a false 
reading of the water gauge, it was ‘ padded ’, that is to say, 
the ead of the tnhe in the top of the upeast shaft was per- 
forated with numerous sinall holes 

[Padar. Admitted by Johuson with the passage 
here cited, and thence in later dicts., but evidently 
an error of some kind, 

‘The form suggests Popper, |-cans and pease, but the sense 
appears to be that of Pots, the course part of flour, q. v. 

«1639 Wortos Lift Dk. Buckhus in Relig. (1651) 103 In 
the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years. all that came 
aut could not be expected to he pure, and white and fine 
Meal, but _niust needs have withall among it a certain 
mixture of Padar and Bran.) 

Padasha, Padasoy, obs, var. PApisHan, 
Papuasoy. Pad-bracket, -cloth, etc.: see 
Pap 56.3 Padd e, obs. ff. Pan, 

Pa‘dded, f//. a.1 [f£. Panet] Trodden, beaten 
firm and hard hy teading; fg. (?) hardened or 
rendered callous as by treading. 

1583 Banincton Command, iv. (1637) 36 They..wh» 
with benummed soules. parched, padded, senslesse, and 
every way most hardned hearts..lic and sleepe on the one 
side idle. 1821 Crane i700 Minstr. 11, 199 Only a hedge- 
row track, or padded balk. = 

Padded, f//.a.2 [f. Pan sé.3, 7.2] Fumished 
or filled ont with pads or padding ; expanded by 
the insertion of needless or extraneous matter: 
treated with a mordant in calico-printing.  Z'added 
cell or room, a room in a limatic asylum or prison, 
having the walls padded, to prevent the person 
confined in it from injuring himself against them. 

1799 [see Pap s4.2 3). 1823 Locknart Keg. Dalton ur. vi. 
(1842) 155 A padded fuot-staol sustained m advance his 
gouty left lew. 3839 Unn Dit, Arts 635 This mode of 
drying the padded calinurs, 1846 Thaxysox Mew Staion, 
What! it’s you, The padded man, that wears the stays. 
1862 Sana Seven Sons V1. i, 5 Who is so sane but he may 
need. .the padded room some day? 1880 Miss DBrappox 
Barbara vii, In the padded comer of a Pullman car. 

Paddee, Paddell, Padde lock, obs. ff. Venus, 
footman, footboy, Pappie, Papiock. 

Padder (pzdo1), st! [f. Pan 56.2 or vt + 
A footpad, highwayman, robber. 

1610 Rowtanpos Alartin Alark-all 50 Such as rabbe on 
horse-backe were called high lawyers. and those who robbed 
on foote, he called Padders. 1678 Devpen f.im/lerhaut 
Epil., Lord, with what rampant eadders Our counters will 
be thronged. and roads with paddets! 1719 Vouxa Ausiris 
iv. i, Dut sweep his minions, cut a padder’s throat. 188g 
Dovir Wicak Clarke 237 We ave net a gang of padders 
and amichers. but a crew of honest seamen. . 

Jig. 1667 Davoren Sir Martin Jar-allw. i, Wf she had 
stirred out of doors, there were Whipsters abroad, i’ faith, 
padders of maidenheads. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 86. 3/2 
Three Padders in Wit, Who nyust steal all they get. 

Pa-dder, 54.2. One who pads (see ap 2.2 1b, 

1827 Lvtron Pedhan xi, Sir H. M. was close by her, 
carefully packed up in his coat and waistcoat. Certainly, 
that man Is the best padder in Europe. 

+Pardder, v. Sc. Obs, [Freq. of Tan vl; 
see -ER®.] éravs, To tread, trample down. 

1789 Davioson Seasons 87 Less valid, some, ‘Though not 
Jess dext‘rous, on the padder'd green..shoot forth the penny- 
stane, 1824 Mactraccarr Gallovid, Eneyel. sv A road 
through the snow is fadderd, when it has been often trod. 

Padderee‘n, -ine. /rish. Also g padhereen. 
[a. Ir. pardrin rosary, dim. of patd/ir Lord's prayer, 
paternoster, ad... pater] A bead of the rosary. 


In quot. 1689 app. fig. a bullet. 

1689 Afpol. Full. 1 Oy es Acct. See of Devry 26 
While the Hand of the Church is preparing Mandates, with 
a Present of Leaden Padderines to be sent Post by the 
French and Irish to Saint Patrick in Purgatory. 1849 
S. Lover Kory O'Alore 107 Padhereens is the name the 
Irish give to their beads, upon which they connt the nun 
ber of Paters (or Pathers) they repeat, and hence the name. 

Pa‘dding, 74/561 [f Papvl+-rxelj The 
action of Pap @.1; robbery on the highway, etc. 

1674 Yacksou's Recantation Tiley That Wicked and 
Fatal Profession of Padding on the Road. x82z0 L. Hunt 
Indicater No, 13 (1822) J. 102 ‘He [Claude du Val] took * 
says his biographer ‘the generous way of paddiag '. 

b. Comé., as padding-crib, -ken (s/ang). 

x85: Mavuew Load. Ladour 1, 243/2 Others resort to the 
regular ‘ padding-kens ’', or houses of call for vagabonds. 

Padding, vé/. 5.2 [f. Pap v2 + -1NG 1] 

1. The action of Pan v.*, in its various senses, 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 222 In padding, where the whole 
surface of the calico is imbued with mordant, the drying 
apartment. .should .. afford a ready outlet to the. .exhala- 
tions. 1874 Hers Soc. /'ress. vii. (1875) 82 All padding is 
an abomination to me, x8g0 D. S. Marcotiovtn Place of 
celus. 8 Padding is not disapproved by the Orientals as it 
is by us. 

pe 1839 Une Dict. Arts 915 Padding machine, in 
calico-printing, is the apparatus for imbuing a piece of 
cotton cloth uniformly with any mordant, 1875 Ure's Dict. 
Arts (ed. 7) 1. 641 A section of the padding flue used in 
mordanting. z . 

concr, & That of which a pad is made; 
material, such as cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing 
or padding anything. cull 

3828 Lights §& Shades 11. 66 They put a padding in to 
make then sit on one side. 1844 G. Dopp ed Manuf. 

~2 


PADDING. 


iv. 138 The fabric produced is only used for drugget, padding, 
and other inferior purposes, i 


28 Chairs, without leather or padding of any sort. 1875 


1874 Burnann Jfy Lime i. | 


| 


Wavte Metvircr Riding Recoll, vi. (1879) 101 Formerly 


every saddle used to be made with padding about half an 
inch deep. jig. 1857 Trottore Chron. Sarset 1. xxav. 302 
There is something imposing about such a man till you're 
used to it, and can sce through it. Ofcourse it’s all padding. 

b. Extraneons or unnecessary matter introduced 
into a literary arlicle, book, speech, etc., to fill np 
space and bring it up to a certain size; whatever 
has the effect of merely increasing the size without 
enhancing the valne of writing; in magazines, the 
articles of secondary interest (which would do 
equally well in any number), as distingnished from 
those of immediate importance and the continnous 
stories which ‘ run’ in the publication. 

In Painting, ‘figures or accessories not regarded as essential 
to2 picture’ (Funk). 

(1861 Jélustr. Lond. News 26 Jan. 80/1 ‘ Padding’ signi- 
fies the lumping together of the contents of a monthly 
magazine, classing apart the serial stories.] 1869 M. Coitins 
Tuory Gate V1. xvi. 235 To write ..two or three articles 
of magazine ‘padding® a month. 1877 R. H. Hutton in 
Fortn, Rev. Oct. 482 lt was he [Walter Bagehot] who 
invented the phrase ‘ padding‘, to denote the secondary 
kind of article..with which a judicious editor will fill up 
pears three-quarters of his review. 1896 C. PrumMer 
Bede 1. p. xvi, He amplifies the narrative with rhetorical 
matter which can only be called padding. 

Pa‘dding, ff/.a. [f. Papv.l+-1ne2.] 

+1. That practises highway robbery. In quot. jig. 

1672 Eacuarn Hobds's State Nat. 72 That Wumane Nature 
in general is a shirking, rooking, pilfering, padding Nature. 

2. That pads or paces on; that walks or runs 
with steady dull-sounding footfall. 

1684 Bunyan Prlgr. 1. 105 Mercy..saw, as she thought, 
something most like a Lyon, and it came a great padding 
pace after. 1888 A. Rives Quick or Dead vi, (1889) Bo She 
.. began to move up and down the room with the long, 
padding gait peculiar to her. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giant 
Atllers 158 The dread Goat .. tramping round and round 
the Castle with padding, dull-sounding steps. 

+ Parddist. Sc. Oés. [f. Panul4+-ist.] A 


padder, a professional highwayman. 

1671 AxNanp Myst. Prefatis 85 A paddist, or Highway. 
man, attempting to spoil a preacher, ordering him to stand. 

Paddisway, obs. f. Panuasoy, kind of silk. 

Paddle (pzd’!), 56.1 Also 5 padell. [Origin 
obscure; see also PADLE, PATTLE, 

The implement in sense 1 was sometimes in 17-18th c. 
also called Spapote, which has been taken by some as the 
original forin, and viewed asa dim. of spade. But spaddle 
is not known nearly so early as fadidt/e. and may be altered 
from it, or the words may be unconnected. ] 

I. 1. A small spade-like implement with a long 
handle, used for clearing a ploughshare of earth 
or clods, digging up thistles, etc. 

1407 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 111. 545/3 Padell for 

fough /3. 1560 Brace (Genev.) Deut, xxiii. 13 ‘Thou shalt 
Fae a paddle among thy weapons [161¢ upon thy weapon], 
and when thow woldest sit downe without, tbou shalt dig 
therewith, 1679 C. Nesse Antid. agst. Popery Ded. 9 To 
turn it as easily as the ploughman doth his water-course 
with his paddie, 1733 Tutt Aforse-Hocing f/usb, xxiii. 380 
Him that follows the Drill, whose chief Business is, with a 
Paddle to keepall the Shares and Tines from being clogged 
op by the Dirt sticking to (hem. 1850 Frnd. &. ee Soc. 
X1.1. 142 Thistles removed by women with paddles. 1900 
Daily News 17 Sept. 7/2, By paddle 1 mean a small, sharp, 
spade-like instrument, with a handle long enough to serve 
the purpose of a walking-stick. 

II. A spade-shaped oar, or something having 
a like function. 

2. A sort of short oar used withont a rowlock, 
having a broad blade which is dipped more or less 
vertically into the water, and pulled and pushed 
backward so as to propel a canoe forward : origin- 
ally applied to those used by Indians, South Sea 
Islanders, etc. The name is applied more generally 
to any form of oar used without a rowlock, 

Double paddle, one having a blade at each end. 

1624 Cart. Situ Virginia 1. 32 Instead of Oares, they 
vse Paddles and stickes. 1712 I. Cooxr Voy. 5. Sea 336 
Short Paddles, made like an Oar at each End. 1726 Sui. 
vockr Voy, round World (1757) 28x On these the rower sits 
looking forward, with a double paddle, 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 11. 276 An Indian .. plying the paddle, 
soon shot acrogs the river. 1860 Wiittica Truce Pisca- 
tagua 11 Let the Indian's paddle play On the unbridged 
Piscataqua | j . 

3. ta. One of a series of paddle-like arms or 
spokes, radiating from a revolving axle, drum, or 
wheel in a ship or boat, so as to enter and push 
on the water in succession (ods.) ; hence, b. One 
of the boards or floats which perform the same 
function more effectively in the ‘ paddle-wheel’ of 
a steamer; a paddle-board; also, ec. A float of an 
undershot mill-wheel. d. Short for PADDLE-WHEEL, 
e. Short for paddle-boat or -sleamer: see 10. 

1685 Petry in Fitzmaurice Lie (1895) iv. 122 On each end 
of the Axis..a wheele of about 7 foot diameter, with 12 
Stemms issuing out of each wheele and a Paddle or Oar at 
the end of each Stem of 3 feet square. 1685 [see Paoote- 
WHEEL, 1698 T. Saveav Navigation [mpr. x11 This engine 
is the least lyable to be injured by a shot..: for tho’ it 
break some of the paddles, you suffer no inconvenience. 
1758 Emerson Mechanics (ed. 2) Gloss, ais Paddies,,.The 

1 


laddle boards on the edge of a waterwheel. 1784 S. T. 
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Woop Patent Specif. No. 1447.16 A wheel and axis is made 
to revolve, which in its revolution carry with it vanes, 
leavers or paddles, that are fixed to the extremity of the 
axis. 3786 J. Frtcn in Columbian Afag, (Philad.) 1. Dec, 
Each evolution of the axis moves twelve oars or paddles 
five and_a half feet; they work [like] the strokes of a 
addieofacanoe, 1809 Furron U.S. Patent Specifi 11 Feb., 
give the preference to a water wheel or wheels with 
propelling boards...Previous to adopting wheels 1 made | 
experiments upon paddles. 1811 H. James Patent Specifi | 
No. 3426 The oars, paddles, or propelling boards, .. revolving or 
turning in the direction of the lengthways of the boat or vessel. 
1816 R. Bucnanan Propfelling Vessels 24 The paddle- 
wheels .. are 9 feet dia. and 2 feet 11 ins. wide. This boat 
has 10 paddies. 1819 Lampert in J. Nicholson Oferadé. 
Mechanic (1825) 72 The great advantage..is not only the 
superior hold and pressure which the water takes on the 
paddles or floats or aich wheels, but the very little hack- 
water which they create. 1833 Encyed. Brit. (ed. 7) X. | 
549 Soon after this [1787], Mr. Miller built a boat with two 
keels, between which he introduced a propelling paddle; 
and Mr, William Symington of Falkirk applied the steans- 
engine to it, 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop v, A great stean- 
ship, beating the water.. with her heavy paddles, 1890 
*R. Borprewoon ' Col, Reformer (1891) 154 A stately ocean 
steamer, with throbbing screw or mighty paddle. 1897 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 5/3 The first steamers to cross the Atlantic 
were paddles. ‘Lhere were even paddles in the Royal Navy. 

4. Zool, A limb serving the purpose of a fin or 
flipper; as that of a turtle, whale, ichthyosaurns, 
or plesiosaurus ; the foot of a duck; the wing of 
a penguin; one of the ctenophores or ciliated 
locomotive organs of the Crenophora; one of the 
natatory feet of crustacea, 

1835 Kinsy //ad. & dnst. Anim. U1. xvit_ 143 Paddles, 
by which term the natatory apparatus of the Chelonian 
reptiles, and of the marine Saurians..are distinguished. 
1850 H. Miter Footpr. Creat. iii. (1874) 33 The sweeping 
paddles of the Ichthyosaurian genus. 2860 Hartwic Sca 
& HWond. vi. 73 ‘Vhe pectoral fins or paddles are no mare 
than 6 feet long. 1891 — Suédterr. W. ii. 14 Arms... re- 
sembling the paddle of the turtle. 1894 Newton Oict. 
Birds 705 In the water they [the wings of the penguin] are 
most efficient paddles. 1894 G. Ecerton Aes notes 33 The 
twelve weeks’ ducklings .. with..such dainty paddles, 

5, An artificial disk or plate attached to the foot 
to increase its hold of the water in swimming, etc. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. A mmusem, 208 The paddles, which 
are fastened to the soles of the feet or boots, .. are made of 
block-tin four or five inches wide below. 

IIT. Applied to varions things shaped or used 
more or less like a paddle (senses 1 and 2). 

6. A sliding panel or sluice in a weir or lock-gate 
which can he raised or lowered to regulale the 
quantity of water allowed to flow through ; b. 2 
panel regulating the amount of grain running ont 


of a hopper. 

1995 J. Puttirs fist, Inland Navtg. 361 The water in 
the lock is drawn off. .by means of the paddles in the gates, 
1815 Pocklington Canal Act 43 Any paddle, valve, or 
clough in any of the lock gates. 1837 Wuirrock, ete. Bh. 
Trades (1842) 202 The lower gates are loosened, and the 
‘paddles’ of the upper gates are gradually raised which 
allows the water to rush into the chamber of the lock. 

b. 1825 J. Nictiorson Oferat. Alechanic 158 A paddle, 
regulating the quantity of corn to be delivered to the mill, 
and by raising or lowering which, a larger or smaller pro- 
portion of grain may be furnished. 


7. A paddle-shaped instrument or tool, used in | 
various trades: e.g. @.in Glass-making, for stirring 


| and mixing the materials; b. in Arickmaking and | 


similar industries, for tempering clay; ¢. in 


Puddling, for stirring the molten ore. 

1662 Merertt Neris Art of Glass App., A Padle to stir 
and move the Ashes and Sand in the Calear. 1753 in | 
Crampers Cycl Suppl, 1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. 
Mechanic 460 The clay ..is then cut into smal} pieces 
with a paddle, not much unlike a spade. 1868 Jovxson , 
Metals 73 The metal has now to be kept constantly stirred 
by the puddler with an iron tool called a paddle. 1884 
W.H. Greexwoon Steed & dron xiv.280 The tools used by 
the puddler are..a long straight chiselled-edged bar called 
a ‘ paddle‘ [etc.] 

8. An instrnment with a flat blade or surface, 
used a. for beating clothes while they are being 
washed in running water; b. for administering 
corporal punishment to slaves, etc.; hence, a blow 


inflicted with this instrument. 

31828 Cherokce Phanix 10 Apr. (Bartlett s.v. Codd), Such 
negro. .shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every such 
offence. 1856 Otmsteo Slave Sfates 281 The paddle is 
a large, thin ferule of wood, iu which many small holes are 
bored ; when a blow is struck, these holes, from the rush and 
partial] exhaustion of air in them, act like diminutive cups, 
and the continued application of the instrument .. pro- 
duce[s} ee such a resultas that attributed to the strap. 

Q. The long paddle-shaped snout of the paddlc- 
fish; see It. 31890 in Cent. Dict. 

IV. 10. atirth, and Comé., as (sense 2) paddle- 
blade, -dip,-man, -stroke; also paddle-like, -shaped 
adjs.; (sense 3) paddle arnt, -crank, guard; ‘having, 
or propelled by, paddles’, as paddle-boat, -sloop, 
steamer; (sense 7) paddle fool. 

1839 R. S. Rostsson Vaut. Steam Fag. 87 The ends of 
the *paddle arms pass through the centres. 89x Afonth 
LXXIIT. 28 Leaving space enough hetween the *paddle- 
blades to admit his head. 1875 Knicur Dict. Aflech, 5904/2 
The arrangement of the “paddle-cranks is intended to 
equally divide the weight of the controlling frame between 
the paddle-wheel and the paddile-wheel guard. 1899 E. J. 
Cuarmas Drama Two Lives, Canadian Summerant, 03, 


2 
PADDLE. 


With noiseless *paddle-dip we glide. 1847 Caarexten Zoo/, 
$458 The Penguin,.. aided by its *paddle-like wings,.. 
swims and dives with great facility. 1862 J. R. GrreNxe 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent, 165 A row of strong cilia is 
attached in such a manner as to form a padaictlitte plate, 
or comb. 3863 A. Ross Heathen World & Duty of Ch. 
1g We hear the song of the *paddlemen. 1898 JV estin. Gaz. 
20 June 10/2 ‘The *paddle-shaped limbs are ‘fringed’. 1889 
Academy 27 July 52/3 He was in command of the *paddle- 
sloop Argus. 1895 Jfodel Steant Engine 80 The paddles 
in the *paddle-steamers act as outriggers. 1868 Jovnson 
Metals 58 ‘Vhe iron .. at a certain stage is collected at the 
ends of the ‘ *paddle’ tools into balls or lumps. 

AL Special Combs.: paddle-beam (Shipbsild- 
tug), one of two large beams lying athwart a ship, 
between which the paddle-wheels revolve; paddle- 
board, one of the floats or boards fitted on the 
circumference of a paddle-wheel (=3b); paddle- 
box, the casing which encloses the upper part of a 
steamer’s paddle-wheel ; hence paddle-box boat, 
a hoat forming, when inverted and stowed, the 
upper section of a paddle-box; paddle-crab, a 
swimming crah, esp. the edible crab of N. America, 
Callinectes hastatus; paddle-end, in decoration, 
an oval enlargement ol a line or band, like the end 
of a paddle; paddle-fish, a ganoid fish, Polyodou 
or Sfatularta spatula, having a long flat paddlc- 
shaped bony snout, abundant in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries; called also spoon-billed cal or 
sturgeon; paddle-hole, a slnice-hole in a lock- 
gate to admit or discharge water (cf. sense 6); 
paddle-row, the ctenophore of a ctenophoran (cf. 
sense 4); paddle-shaft, the revolving shaft which 
carries the paddle-wheels of a steamer; paddle- 
tumbler, in leather-making, a tank in which skins 
are thorougbly washed by being kept in motion in 
water by means of a paddle-wheel; paddle-wood, 
the light elastic wood of a S. American tree, 4sfi- 
dosperma excelsuin, from which the Indians make 
canoe-paddles. Also PADDLE-WHEEL. 

1864 Wenster, *Paddle-deam, 1869 Sia E. J. Reep SAip- 
butld. xv.278 Paddle-boxes are usually built ypon a framing, 
of whicb the paddlebeams form the athwartship, and the 
spring-beams the longitudinal boundaries, 1790 Rumsey 
Patent Specifi No. 1738 The floats or *paddle boards.. 
may hang on hinges. 1830 Kater & Laroner Meck, xiv. 
179 In the paddle-wheel.. the power is the resistance 
which the water offers to the motion of the paddle- 
boards. 1837 Cioil Eng. § Arch. Fral. 1. 13/1 Her 
extreme breadth athwart the *paddle-boxes 46 feet. 1879 
Brack Alacteod of D. xxxix. 351 When we get on to 
the paddle-box «he will not know what to do to welcome 
you! 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Man. (1862) 133 *Paddle- 

ox boats answer extremely well. ¢ 1860 HH. Sivart Sea- 
man’s Catech. 9 Paddle box boats stow on the top of the 
paddle boxes. “2807 Janson Stranger in America 191 The 
*paddle-fish .. is four feet and four inches in length. The 
snont resembles in shape the paddle used by Indians in 
reine ee 1892 J. A. THomson Outl Zool. 430 (Ga- 
noidei) The paddle-tish or spoon-hill of the Mississippi. 1825 
Dickenson Patent Specif, No. 3932 A small pinnion upon 
the *paddle shaft. 1837 Cir? Eug. & Arch, Frul. 1. 55/1 
Each paddle-shaft, after being iurned, weighs 64 tons. 
1895 Afadel Steam Engine 72 Motion is imparted to the 
paddles by connecting the top of the piston-rods anny 
with the cranks on the paddle-shaft. 1883 Hatpane JVork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 373/1 The skins are now a second 
time washed in the ‘*paddle-tumbler’, first in cold and 
then in tepid water. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 103/2 Aspidosperma 
excelsum, called by the colonists *Paddle-wood, is remark- 
able for its singularly fluted trunk, composed of solid pro- 
jecting radii, which the Indians use as ready-made planks, 

Paddle, 54.2 Sc. Also 6 paddill, padill, 
8-9 padle, paidle. [Origin unknown : Jamieson 
compares haf-podde ' sea-toad', a name mentioned 
by Schoneveld.] The common Lump-fish, Cyc/o- 
plerus lumpus; also called faddle-cock, Cocr- 


PADDLE, 

sor Aberdeen Recds. in Cadenhead New Bh. of Bon Ace. 
{1866) 64 Partins and paddillis, with other sort of schell fish. 
1601 Hotianw Péfny 11. 428 The Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle. 1805 G. Barry Orkucy isi, 1. i. 295 The Lump 
Yish oeaties lumpus..), here denominated the Paddle, 
frequents the harbours and sand-banks, 1810 Nrwe Lis? 
Fishes 23 (Jam.) The male (called by our fishermen Coch- 
paddic), is tor the table, at the season, much preferable to 
the female, (the /fush, Hen-paddle, and in Fife the Bagaty). 
1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Ciid 1. 174 The Paidle spawns 
towards the end of March, 1882 Ocitvie, Paddle-cock, a 
name given in the north of Scotland to the lump-fish, 


Paddle, 54.3 Se. [?dim. of Pap sé.4] 


1, A little leather bag. 

a1s68 Wowing of Yok & Fynny vii. (Bannatyne MS,), 
Ane auld pannell of ane Jaid sadill, Ane pepper polk maid 
of a padill, 1887 Suppl to Jamieson, Fadeli, Paidle, 
eddle, \it. a little pad or pack : a small leathern bag, pouch, 
or wallet used by packmen}..also, the leathern pouch worn 
by country housewives, 

2. (See quot.) 

1895 Daily News 5 July 5/3 The nets are set at low-water 
point, ..and have pockels or ‘ paidles’ in the corners, into 
which the fish, mostly flounders, are carried with the ebbing 
tide. .of the eg 

+ Paddle, 56.4 rare. [f. PappLEv.1] Fuss,ado. 

1642 Rocrrs Naaman 85 That paddle and adoe which 
you have made to soder and play the Hypocrite. 


Paddle, 53.5 [f. Pappte v4] The act of 
paddling, or of rowing lightly. ¢ ‘he paddle, at 
the rate onemoves when paddling; with easy rowing, 


PADDLE. 


1861 Hucues Zon Brown at Oxf ii. (1889) 11 An old 
hand just going out fora geutle paddle. 1882 Dr Winpt 
Equator 97 We arrived ..at the mouth of the Sarawak river, 
after a ad paddle. x Daily News 13 Mar. 6/5 The 
practice consisted of a paddle down to Hurlingham and 
back .. to the Leander Hard .. stopping short of Hammer- 
smith, and coming back at the ped le to Putney. 


Paddle (px'd'l),v.! Also6 paddyll, 7 padle, 
8-9 Sc. paidle. [Origin obscure: the form is 


dim. and frequentative. 

The radical appears to be the same as in Pav v.2, though 
only sense 4 seems directly derived from that. Cf. LG. 
paddelx to tramp about (Danneil), from padjen, pedden to 
tread. The special association of the word with mire or 
water in sense 1 is not explained.) 

1. iatr. To walk or move the feet about in 
mud or shallow water; to wade about in play or 
for pleasure; to dabble with the feet, or the fect 


and hands, in shallow water. 

1530 Patscr. nay I paddyll in the niyre, as duckes do or 
yonge chyldren, Ze pestilie. 1 pray the, se howe yonder 
lytell boye padleth in the Myre,..festille en la boue. 1611 
Coter., fatouttler, to slabbers to padle, or dable in with 
the feet; to stirre vp and downe, and trouble, or make foule, 
by stirring. 1637 G. Dante Genius of Isle 164 Whole 
Shoales of Carren Crowes,..Paddle in the warme blood of 

cople slaine. 1655 Futier CA. ZAis¢. 11. iil. § 7 Could those 
infernal Fiends..take any Pleasure, by padling here in 
Puddles. 1706 Pni.tirs, To Paddle, to move the Water 
with Hands or Feet, to dabble. 1981 Cowren Retire. 499 
Ducks paddle in the pond hefore the door. 1788 Burss 
Auld Lang Syne iii, We twa hae paidl't i’ the burn, From 
mornin sun till dine. 1816 Scorr A nérg. xi, Paddling ina 
Peal among the rocks, 3840 RII. Dana Bef. Afast xiv. 33 

he second mate..has to roll up his trousers and paddle 
about the decks barefooted. 1848 Tuiackeray 7'raz. Lond. 
Wks, 1886 XXIV. 350 Look at the shabby children paddling 
through the slush. 1880 W.S. Giruert /Yrates 1, Suppose 
we take off our shoes and stockings and paddle. 
Jig. 62x Quarters Esther viii, That take delight To 
bathe, and paddle in the blood of those Whom jealousies.. 
be 1635 — Embt. 1. /nvoc. (1718) 2 Wherein Thy 
childrens leprous? fingers, scurf‘d with sin, Have penal: 
1703 Cottier “ss. Mor. Subj. 1. 78 An odd sort of bog for 
fancy to paddle in. 1870 SIRE Ess. & Stud. (1875) 
239 Boys and girls who paddled in rhyme or dabbled in 
sentiment. 


2. intr. To play or dabble idly or fondly (22, 072, 


with, or about something) with the fingers: to toy. 
yoa Snaks. Ham. u.iv. 185 And let him (the King] for 
a paire of reechie kisses, Or padling in your necke with his 
damn‘d Fingers, Make you torauelil all this matter out. 1604 
— Oth, 11. 1. 259 Didst thou not see her paddle with the 
alme of his hand? 1746 A.x2ver Courtship 374 (E. D.S.) 
e takes hold of her and paddles in her Neck and Bosom. 
1824 Gart Rothelan 1. vii, Adunijah..paddled, as it were 
unconsciously, with his fingerson the gems. 1837 THACKERAY 
Ravenswing v, He. .let her keep paddling ou with his hand. 
tb. trans. To finger idly, playfully, or fondly. 
r61r Suaks, Wud. 7.1 ii, 115 To be padling Palmes, and 
piching Fingers, As now they are, and making practis’d 
Smiles As in a Leoking-Glasse. 1622 in Arber Story of 
Piler, Fathers 414 ‘There was also a heap of sand. .vewly 
done. We might see how they had paddled it with their hands, 
+3. a. frans. To trifle away, waste, squander. 
b. intr. To trifle; to deal in a petty trifling way. 


(Cf. Penpie, Pippie.) Obs. 

1616 J. Deacon Tobacco Tortured 62 Tell me in good sad- 
nesse, whether it be not a superfluous waste, for any man of 
great place, to paddle forth yearely one hundred pounds at 
the least, for an hundred galluns of filthy fumes? a 16z0 
J. Dvne Set, Serut. (1640) 160 Hee may be padling with 
these playsters and poulteyses that men in the world seeke 
ease by. 1642 Rocrrs Naauan 176 Eating and drinking, 
poe 3 in the world or about carnall objects, 1840 Grn. P. 

uomrson E-rerc. (1842) V. 86 In the small way, they keep 
a perpetual paddling with the poor man's drink, 

IE, 4. zutr. To walk with short, unsteady, or 


uncertain steps, like those of a child; to toddle. 
179 Burns The Deuh's Dang o'er ny Daddici, He paidles 
out, and he paidles in, An’ he paidles late and early, O. 
1805 Anor. Scotr Poents (1808) 164 Aff the spat she wadna 
stir, But prance an’ paidle. ¢1817 Hocc Tales & S#, Wf. 
286 Old Sandy paddled away from the stahle towards the 
honse. 1836 ‘I. Hook G. Gurney 111. 176; | hear the sound of 
feet pattering aud paddling over the floor. 1860 THackrray 
Four Georges iii. (1876) 66 A hundred little children are 
paddling up and down the steps to St. James's Park, 

b. trans. (in dial, use). (@) To trample down by 
treading over; to mark with wet or muddy feet. 
(4) To lead or support a child learning to walk. 

y8eg Stace Misc. Poems 144 (E. D. D.) Sanntrin’ pace 
the paddled green, 1824 MactaGcart Gallovid. Eucyel. 371 
These circular spots then shorn of grass are termed paddled 
rounalls, 1828 Craven Goss. (ed. 2), Paddle, to support 
or lead a child by the hand inits first attempt to walk. 1877 
flolderness Gloss., Paddle, to trample over, tread down, 
1889 N. W. Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2) 5. v4 Them bairns hes been 
paddlin yon clean floor fra end to end. 

Hence Paddling vd. 50.) and ffl. al 

1642 Roceas Naavtan 367 How shall I speake to this 
wofull place fur tbe adits out of her season of ease? 1679 
ties Pottry Wilt, Pay all my small padling debts. 3714 

wav Steph, Week v. 155 While padling ducks the standing 
lake desire, 1888 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Paddling-strings, 
strings fixed to the frock ef a young child to assist it in 
walking. 1840 [see sense 3]. 1884 Athenennr 22 Nov. 652/1 
This na paddling recalls the fairy days of childhood, 
when paddling itself was a venturesome feat. 1895 CrocKkETT 
Sten of Moss-//ags \. 358 A paidiing bairn of seven years. 


Paddle, 2.2 [f. Pappre 54.1} 
I. 1. Zé. To move on the water by means of 


paddles, as in a canoe. Also said of the canoe. 
1677 W. Hunsarn Narrative 129 He accidentally met with 


369 


PADDOCK. 


a Canooe.. turned adrift, by which means he padled bysome | more or less radially round the circumference, so 


shift or other so farr out of the harbour. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. xiii, T saw them..row (or paddle, as we call it) all away. 
1751 J. Bartram Olserv. frav. Pennsylo, etc. 17 We 
borrowed a canoe, and paddled up the West branch, 1784 
Cook's tay. 1, iv. 141 We had not long anchored, when two 
canoes paddled towards us. 1853 W. Irvinc in Life & Lett, 
(1864) I. iii, 60 Paddling with them in Indian canoes on the 
limpid waters of the St. Lawrence, : 

b. ¢ransf. To row with oars lightly or gently ; 


technically applied to the rowing of a raeing crew 


_ when not exerting their full power. 


1697 Dampier May. 1. 247 Because they would not be 
heard, they hal'd in their Oars, and paddled as softly as if 
they fete.) 1737 M. Green Spleen 369 He paddling by 
the scuffing crowd, Sees unconcern'd life's wager row'd. 
1842 Bell's Life 31 Puly 1/5 \Eton v7 Westminster), The com- 
petitors paddled to their stations. 1861 HucnEs Yom Brown 
at Oxf. xi. (1889197 Being summoned to the hoat, they took 
to the water again, and paddled steadily up home. 1866 
Oxf. Undergr. Frnt. 18 Apr. 38 Paddled to Barnes Railway 
Iiridge, and rowed hard from there back to Hammersmith. 

e. Of a paddle-steamer, cte.: ‘To move by 


means of paddle- wheels, 

1844 W. HL. Maxwect Sports & Ade. Scotl. xxxv. (1853) 
279 The ‘ Sovereign’ was paddling out of the harbour. 1847 
TExxyson /'tnc. Prol. 2x Round the lake A little clock- 
work steamer paddling plied And shook the lilies. 

d. Of birds or other animals: To move in the 
water with paddle-like limbs. ence paddling- 
crab = paddle-crab: see Pavone sé.) 11, 

2. trans. To propel (a canoe, boat, ete.) by 
means of a paddle or paddles; also, to transport 


(a person) in a canoe. 

1784 Beuknar Tour to Whtte Mts. (1876) 20 Our horses 
swam after a canoe, in which..an old woman paddled us 
over, 1869 Fr. Ao Remiun Aesid. fi Georgfa 54, 1 met 
many of them paddling themselves in their slight canoes. 
1875 T. W. Hiceison f/ist. U.S. Ri. 17 The canoes were 
very light, and could be paddled with ease. 

b. Phr. 7o paddle one’s own canoe, to make 
one’s way by one's own exertions, 

1844 Marevat Se¢i/ers in Canade viii, Uthink that it mach 
better that as we all go along together, that every nian 
paddle his own canoe. 1854 Saran. Bowt0n Song ‘/'addle 
Four Oven Canoe’ i, Where’er your lot may be, Paddle your 
own canoe. 

II. 3. ¢rans. To beat (a person) with a paddle 
or the like; 10 ‘spank’, ‘smack’, U.S. 

1856 OrmstED Slave States 189, I thought it was -. sulki- 
ness, 50 I paddled him, and made him go to work. 1896 
Srevenson Heir of Hermiston iv. 108 She had known him 
in the eradle and paddled him when he misbehaved. 

Ilence Paddling 77, sé.2 and ppl. a.* 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1.x, 1 was. .fatigu‘d with Rowing, or 
Paddling, as it is called. 31855 Kixcsi.ey MH estie, 4/0 xxix, 
Lazy paddlings through the still lagoons, 1856 Otmstrep 
Slave States 18g, 1 sent them word to give him a good 
paddling, and handcuff him, and send him back to the rail- 
road. 187§ ‘Stonenence’ Beit, Sports uu. vith ii, § 1. 648 
Paddling is the portal to excellence in rowing of all kinds. 
1894 Oxnding (U.S.) XXIV. 422/1 A small fleet of paddling 
canoes and row-bonts, 

Paddle-beam, -boat, -box, -crab, ete.: sce 
Papvue 56.1 Paddle-cock: see Pappe sé.2 

Paddled (px-d'ld), a. [f. PappLE 5.1 + -ep2. 
Furnished with paddles. 

1870 J. Orton Andes & A mitcons vii. (1876) 114 Monstrous 
Saurians, footed, paddled, and winged. 

Paddler! (pedlen. (f. PappLE 7.1 + -ErRL] 
One who or that which paddles or dabbles in mire 
or shallow water. (In quot. 1882, a wild duck.) 

1611 Cotcr., Patouiliard, a padler, dabler, slabberer ; one 
that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water. 
ar6rg Beaum. & Fi. Jit? ad Sez. Weapons 1. i, Well, he 
may make a padler i'th' world, From hand to mouth, but 
never a brave swimmer. 1812 Blackw. Afag. X1. 163 Those 
paddlers in’ sewers, with their mud-ammunition. 188% 
Sir R. P. Gatiwevy Fowler tn /ref. 33, L have... seen a 
string of young paddlers tumble off a bank into the river, 

Pa‘ddler®, ({f. Pappie v.2 + -ER 1] 

1. One who paddles a canoe or the like. 

1799 Naval Chron. 111. 63 The paddlers are directed by a 
man who stands up. 1861 Du Cnainu Eguat. Afr. xiv. 
218, 1 had twelve stout paddlers in my canoe. 


2. ta. = Papper sd.) 2 (s.); b. A paddle- 


steamer (co/log.). 

1682 Wien Journ. Greece 1. 38 They..Row with two 
Padlers, or little Oars. 1890 Star 2 Apr. 1/7 In command 
of H.M.S. Bulldog, a_ paddler. 

Pa-‘ddle-sta:ff. [f. Pappxe 56.1 + Starr sé.] 

1. = Pavpre 56.1 1, 

1609 C. Butter Sent. Alon. (1634) 126 You may make a 
shift with any ordinary Spade or Paddle-staff. 1622 in 
Naworth Househ. Bks. Surtees) 195 For lying yron ona 
paddle staffe for the warriner. 1668 Dict. Rust., Paddle. 
sta, a long Staff with an [ron Bit at the end, like a small 
Spade, much used by Mole-catchers, 1806 J. GRAHAME 
Birds of Scot. 3 Listening, leans Upon his paddle-staff, 

2. Brewing. A wooden spade-shaped implement 
used in mashing. (Cf. PappE sd.) 7.) 

1703 “Irt & Myst. Vintners 41 Beat them together with a 
Paddle-staff for half an hour. /éid. 48 Put this mixture 
into the Wine, and mix them with a Paddle-staff. 


Pa-‘ddle-whee:l. [See Papp1e 54.1 3.) 

1. A wheel used for propelling a boat or ship: 
as originally tried, consisting of or having a series 
of paddles or paddle-like spokes inserted in an 
axle, drum, or wheel, whence the name; but, 
eventually, having floats or paddle-boards fitted 


| 
| 


as to press backward like a succession of paddles 
against the water, These wheels rotate on a 
horizontal axis, so that only the lower paddle- 
boards are under water; they are generally arranged 
in pairs one on each side of the vessel; in river- 
steamers, sometimes single and placed in the stern. 

Te ealled his suggested wheel with actual paddles a 
‘paddle-wheel', Lut the term was app. avoided by the 
inventors and theorists of the 18th ¢., who wrote simply of 
“the wheel ', ‘water-wheel ',‘ rowing-wheel ', ‘revolving oars’, 
etc, And at the eventual employment of the wheel with 
float-boards instead of paddles, the name ‘paddle-wheel’ 
was at first felt to be inappropriate, but it gradually came 
in after 1815. 

1685 Perry in Fitzmaurice ££ (1895) iv. 122 To make 
this Axis and the Paddle wheels turn round, so as the 
Paddles may take hold of the water in the natare of Oars 
one after another successively, /4/?, 123 The men betwixt 
decks heaving one way, the men on the upper deck mst 
heave the other way, to give the Axis and Paddle wheels 
motivn. 1805 O. Lwaxs Vag. Steant Eng. Guide p. viii, To 
Propel a boat against the stream the paddlewheel may he 
attached to the shaft of the flywheel. [2808 Specif. 
Trevithickh § Dickinson's Patent Now 3148 A rowing 
wheel .. furnished with floats or pallets, but which we 
call our propelling boards.) 181g Sfecif, of Dickinson's 
Patent No. 3932 A_more efficient method of applying the 
power or strength of men to turn paddle wheels fixed on the 
sides. .of ships, hoats. 18424 R. Stuart Afist, Steam Kugine 
83 Mr. Jonathan Hulls. is entitled to the honourable notice 
of having proposed [1736} the application of paddle-wheels 
moved by a Steam Engine, to propel ships, instead of wind 
and sails. 1840 Aveyed. Bret (ed. 7) XX. 687/1 In this bout 
he [Jonathan Hulls) had two paddle-wheels suspended ina 
frame projecting from its stern. 184x ‘)) Oxney in ech. 
Vag. NXXV.72 Sit Joseph [Banks] and T both called then 
vars, or revolving oars; I believe the word ‘ paddle-whecl’ 
was not known at that time (1808). 1868 ALK. H. Bop 
Less. Mid. Age 329 ‘Vhe frith. is to-day unruffled bya single 
paddle-wheel, 1897 Daily Neies 23 sept. 5/3 The old paddle- 
wheel is already, for regular and rapid service, doomed. 

altrié, 1857 G. Muscrave filer, Danphiné M1. i. 22 Vhe 
Suone is... he most favourable to paddle-wheel locomo- 
Yon. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 275 The celebrated 
Uladiairr, so well Known during the Crimean war, a paddle- 
wheel boat, and remarkably swift, 1875 Kyicui Diet. Mees, 
1sg2 2 On the anis of each paddle 1s an arm from which 
a vod proceeds to an eccentric on the paddle-wheel shaft. 

2. A wheel fitted with paddles (PappLE 36.) + 
used to keep skins in constant motion in water, in 
the manufacture of leather, and in similar processes. 

1883 Harpane I crkshop Receipts Ser. ut. 373/1 The skins 
«are, finally brought into a tank of water, not too cold, anu 
kept in constant motion with a paddle-wheel. 

Paddle-wood: see Pappit 56.) 14, 

Paddo, paddow, also padda. paddie, northern 
forms of l’appock, frog, load; so paddo-pipe. 

01378 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (f'andusi 770 A fawle padow at 
pe laste he keste, fat wes laythe tose. a1568 /yadesay's 
#'lay 976 (Bannatyne MS.) Quhat and the paddois [= Sadpre 
1381 padoks] nipt my tais? 1706 Puinutes, /'addow-pipe, 
asortof Herb. 1776 Witnerine &r7?. Plants (1796) HH. 5 
Hippuris.,.Common Mares-tail. Paddowpipe. 1870 k. 
Cramngrs Pop. Néywes Scot. 88 A Paddo then came loup. 


loup-louping out o’ the well. 
Paddock (pzx‘dok), 54.1 (Also Se. 9 poddock, 


8-9 puddock.) [f. Pap sé. + dimin. suffix -ock.] 

1. A frog. (Now Se. and north. dial.) 

€1350 in Aes. ind, 1.8 Nava, a paddoke. 1388 Wyvern 
Fixed. viii. 2, 3, V schal smyte alle thi termys with paddoks 
(1382 frogges]; and the flood schal buyle out paddokis 
[1382 fregeis}, 3530 Panscr. so2/2 My bely crowleth, 
I wene there Le sume padockes in it,.. des grenonilies 
deans. 1608 Torsiite Serpents (1638) 725 There be three 
kindes of Frogs ,. the first is the litde green Frog: the 
second is this Padock, having a crook back ..and the 
third is the Toad, 1697 Duypen Ving, Georg. im. 812 The 
Water-Snake, whom Fish and Paddocks fed. 17%q Rassay 
Health 65 Pak'd puddock's legs. 18rg Brockett MC. 
Gloss., Paddick, or Paddock, a frog... Never a toad. 1834 
H. Mizver Sch. & Schm, xii, 126/1 Are we ecls or puddocks, 
that we are sent to live ina loch? ; 

tb. A toad. Oés. (exc. as literary archaism.) 

13.. A. Ads. 6126 Evetis, and snakes, and paddokes brode, 
+-Al vermyn they eteth. ¢137§ Sc. Lee. Safuts ii. (Paulus) 
750 Pan pal..a padok gert hym drink inhy. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Parc, 376/2 Paddok, toode, d/o. 1530 Parser. 250/2 Pad- 
docke, crapavit. 1579 Srexser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 7o The 
grieslie Todestoole...And loathed Paddocks lording on the 
same. 1656 Blount Glossegr., Faddock, ..a Toad. 1870 
Moxrts Farthly Far, YW. m1. 240 O'er his head the bat 
Hung, and the paddock on the hearth-stone sat. 


e. éransf. Applied in obloquy to a person. 

In quot. 1605 a familiar spirit in the shape of a toad? 

a14so Cov. Adyst. xvii. (1841) 164, T xal prune that Jerid 
{ = frog), and prevyn hym as a pad [= toad} 1563 Winget 
Its, (1890) 11. 31 Certane padokis, filthy verming,..of the 
quhilk sort are the Pelagianis. 1605 Suaks, J/acd. 1. i. 9 
Padock calls anon: faire is foule, and foule is faire. 1893 
Stevesson Catriona xv. 174 But there was grandfaither’s 
siller tester in the puddock’s heart of him. 

2. A kind of rnde sledge used for carrying large 
stones. Se. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid, Encycl., Paddock,..amachine 
shaped like a frog, for carrying large stones. 1825-80 in 
Jaminson. 1887 Butocu Pynours vi, The slip, sled, or pad- 
dock came into use. It was a sort of strong wooden cradle. 

3. attrib, and Conzdb. (chiefly dial.), as paddock- 
brood, -face; paddock-eheese = faddock-stool ; 
paddock-hair, the soft down or hair on unfledged 
birds and on new-born babies; paddock-pipe, 
a species of Eguisetum (Horse-tail), esp. Z. 2mo- 


PADDOCK. 


sunt; also Mare’s Tail, Hippuris vulgaris; pad- 
dock-ride, -rod, -rud, -spew, frogs’ or toads’ 
spawn; paddock-spindle, Orchis mascila (Britten 
& Holl.); paddock-stone = ToaD-STONE; pad- 
dock-stool = ToapsTooL. 

@ 1627 Mippteton Witch 1, ii, Here’s a spawn or two Of 
the same *paddock-brood. 14.. Hard. ALS. 1002, If. 144h/2 
Hie boletus, a “padokchese. 17424 Ramsay Vision xxi, 
Batavins, with his *paddock-face.™ 1827 Taytor Pues 67 
(E. D. D.), 1 foun’ sax bare wee things Wi’ *paddock hair 
upon their wings. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7.1. vi. (1849) 17 For 
nearly thirteen years Leet sat on my hunkers in the paddock 
hair, under the wing ofa kind parent. 1 Wedderburn's 
Vocab, 18 (Jam.) Aeguisetum, a *paddock-pipe. 1778 
Licutroot #lora Scetica (1792) 648 Marsh Morse-tail, .. 
Paddock-pipe. 1720 Ramsay Rise & Fadl of Stocks 114 A 
shot starn..found neist day on hillock side, Na better seems 
nor *paddock ride. [Cf Jetty sé 2b; fadéen stars.v. FALLEN 
Ppl.a) 1908 Kesxnenie Flyting uw. Dunbar 342 And thou 
come, Fule! in Marche or Februere, Thair till a pule, and 
drank the *paddok rod [2.77 rude, roid]. 1488 Juz RP. 
Wardrobe (1813) 10 ltem a ring with a *paddokstane, with 
a ccharnale. 1700 E. Lawyo in Rowlands JJova Antiqua 
(1723) 338 Besides the Snake-stones..the Highlanders have 
their aoe stones: Paddoc-Stones..ete. to all which they 
attribute their several Virtues. cxqso A/phita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 70/7 Fusgus agaricus crescit in arboribus..*paddoc- 
stol. 1483 Cath. And. 265/2 A Paddokstole, foletus, fungus 
-. asparagus, 1787 Burxs Verses written at Selkirk iv, 
Now gawkies, tawptes, zowks, and fools, .. May sprout like 
simmer puddock-stools. 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Eucyel. 
s.v. MilYfowk, As rotten as a yellow puddock stool. 

Hence Pa‘ddocky @., abonnding in frogs. 

3828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXLV. 284 Over all the 
water-cressy and puddocky ditches. 

Paddock (padak), 54.2 Also > puddock. 
(app. a phonetic alteration of Pannock: ef. poddish 
for porridge, etc.) 

1. A small ficld or enclosure; usually a plot of 
pastnre-land adjoining or near a house or stable. 

Ixg47 in Hunter Biggar & d/o. Fleming xxiv, (1862) 312 
ltem in the Boghall, that draws in plongh and paddock 
xtij oxin.] 1622 Manse tr. Ademan's Guzman di Aif i. 82 
A fierce Ball, which ..they had let ont of the Paddok. 1669 
Wortniper Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Puddock, or Purrock; 
asmall Inclosure. 1759 Westry If’. (1272) I]. 471 A rude 
maltitude quickly ran together, to a paddock adjoining tu 
thetown. 1894 Youatr fforse iv. (ed. 4) 86 Let him [the 
hunter] therefore have his paddock as well as his Ioose box, 
1885 Miss Braonon IF yards Weird I. ii. 69 ‘Vhere was 
only the extent of a wide paddock and a lawn between the 
hatl-door and that grand old gateway. 

b. sfec. Such an enclosure forming part of a 
stud farm. 

1856 11. H. Dixon Post & Paddock iii, 59 For downright 
breeding.. Rawcliffe Paddocks quite bear the palin, fé#?. 
62 The strength of the pasturage, and the beautiful combina 
tion of hill and dale make these paddocks a perfect paradise 
for blood-mares and foals. 1 ArMATAGE florse Vill. 115 
The colt may be maunted in the paddock. 

e@. In (he Australian Colonies, the general term 
for any field, or piece of land enclosed by a fence, 
irrespective of size, whether in pasture or tillage. 

1832 Biscuore Ian Diemen’s Land vi. 148 There is one 
paddock of 100 acres, fenced on four sides. 1869 Townxesn 
Remin, Australia 180 The church. .stood by itself in the 
iniddle of a paddock. 188: Geat/. Wag. Jan. 67 The bullock 
paddock ..contained fcoo acres, and was securely fenced in 
with the usnal post and rails. 1892 ‘Ceo-ce’, Vales cl astral. 
Life vz1 The fields, or paddocks, as they call them here [in 
Australia], were pretty. 1g00 F. Campurst. Three Moons 314 
a ca cantering across the ten-mile paddock. 

« fig 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Vatire Wks. (Bohn) L. 226 Estates 
of ronance, compared with which their actual possessions 
are shanties and paddocks. 1875 Dowpen Shaks, 22 Keble 
was born and bred_in the Anglican paddock. 1880 G. 
Mersmtu vagte Cont, (1881) 21 A country where litera- 
ture is confined to its little paddock, without influence on 
the larger field..of the social world. 

2. spec. a, (See quots.) 

1678 Prituirs, Pacdtock, ..a walk or division in a Park, 
1906 (bict., Paddock or Paddock-course, a place in a Park 

al'd in very nurrow on both sides, for Hounds or Gray- 
wounds torun Matches, 1783 Atwsworth Lad. Dict. (Morell) 
1, A paddock in a park, sepius, cfreus venatorius. 

b. Horse-racing. A turf enclosure near the 
race-conrse, where the horses and jockeys are 
assembled in preparation for the race. 

186a Al? Vr. Round Mar. 29 Three and thirty thorough. 
bred colts have dipped down from the paddock to the post. 
1881 Daily News 2 June 5 The genuine public .. drove 
thoughtlessly past the eek ahd disposed itself either 
in the cords near the winning-post or on the slope of the hill. 

3. Afining, (Colonial.) a. An open excavation 
in a snperficial deposit. b. A store-place for 
ore, ete. 

1869 R. B.Suvrn Gloss. Mining Terms, Paddock, an exca- 
vation made for procuring washdirt in shallow ground. A 
place built near the mouth of a shalt where quartz or wash 
dirt is stored. 1876 W. J. J. Spry Cracise Chadlenger vi. 
(ed. 7) 85 Next the lime tufa was bored into, and now large 
‘paddocks ’ are sunk toa depth of over 20 feet in the decom- 
posed igneous rock. 1895 Otago Wtuess-21 Nov. 22/5 
(Morris) A paddock was opened at the top of the beach, 
but rock-bottom was found. i 

4. attrib., as paddock-course, -critic, -gale. 

1704 F. Fura Med, Gyntn. (1711) 234 orses run without 
Riders upon ‘em something after the manner of a Paddock- 
Course. 1707 J. Cuamnertayne Sf. Gt. Brit, un vii. 313 
‘The Nobility and Gentry have their .. Paddock Courses, 
Horse-Rases [etc.]. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Afourtray Fam, 1, 
10g They were within a hundred yards of the paddock gate. 
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1897 Daily News 2: June 10/6 His brilliant form..made a 
great impression upon the paddock critics, 

Paddock,» [f. Pavpock 54.7] F 

1, ¢rans. a. To enclose or fence in (a sheep-run, 
etc.) (Azstraiia). b. To shut up or enclose in or 
as in a paddock. 

1873 Trott.ore Australia 1, xx. 302 When a run is ‘pad- 
docked ' tla are not required ;—bat boundary-riders 
are employed. 1873[see Panpocnnnfpé.a ), 1884T. WatpENx 
in Harper's Mag. 1.X1X. 433 Droves of oxen, sheep, and 
swine were paddocked close by. 

2. Mining. (Colonial.) To store (ore, etc.) ina 
paddock (see Pappock sé. 3 h). 

1899 .V. Queensland Herald 8 Feb. 31 They have gathered 
and stacked surface stone till they have paddocked sufficient 
for a crushing in the mill yard. 

Ylence Pa‘ddocked f//.a., Pa-ddocking 7/. sd. 

1873 Ranken Dow, Australia v. (1874) 91 This will com- 
pletely loosen the little dirt found in paddocked sheep. 1881 
A.C. Grant Bush-£ife Queensiand \1. 175 Gathering up 
the paddocked horses, he caught and saddled his own and 
his master’s. 1 E. A. Hitt (of N.S, Wales) in Bir. 
Weekly Post 25 Aug. 5/4 Paddocking was not universal, as 
is now the case, 


+t Padduek. Ofs. In 6 paduck, padduke. 
Some kind of cloth. (Cf. pack duck, s.v. Duck 56.3) 

1545 Mater of Custous cjb, Padduke the c. elles xxs. 
1583 fia. D vb, Paduck the © elles xxiiijs. 

Paddy (pedi), sé.1 Forms: (a. 6 batte, 7 
batty.) 8. 7 paddie, 8-9 paddi, 8 pady, (patty), 
9 padi, paddee, 7~ paddy. [a. Malay Add? rice 
in the straw, in Javancse and other Malay langs. 
The identity of this with Canarese daéia, 
bhatta rice in the husk, whence the daéte, datly 
of early authors, is uncertain.] 


1. Rice in the straw, or (in commerce) in the husk, 

[1g98 W. Punutirs /Zschoten 70 Rice, of a lesse price and 
slighter then the other Ryce, and is called Batte.] 1623 S7. 
Papers, Col. 146 The people addict theinselves wholly to 
the planting of paddie for their maintenance. [1698 Fryer 
lee. Eu India & 2.67 The Gronnd between this and the 
great Nreach.. bears good Batty.] #éé4. 244 Farlongs loaded 
with Rice or Paddy, being courserthan the Indian. 17824 au, 
Ace. 65 Collecting paddy and beating the rice from the straw. 
1818 Jas. Mich Brit. Sadia |. ve v. 490 His only remaining 
resource wasin the paddy inthe fields. 1879 Cassel?'s Techs, 
due. \. 18/a Rice which comes to us in the husk is called 
by its Indian name ' paddy’. i 

2. Short for Pappy-Brrp; e//72. its feathers, 

19797 G. Forster Vey. round World 11. 568 Rice-birds, 
commonly called paddies. 1891 2fares 24 Oct. 13/2 Feathers. 
. Short selected are dearer, white and gray paddy firm. 

3. attrib. and Comb, as paddy-boat, clearing, 
crop, ~field, flat, -grinding, -ground, - pounder, 
fax, elc.; paddy-inseet, a Chinese species of 
silkworm from Hainan. 

1698 Fryer dee E, fudia § P. 162 Two hundred Paddy- 
Boats with their Convoys. 1762 Woon in £412. 7rans. 111, 
407 Voudescend intothe paddy, orrice fields, 1871 4l 2Aenaine 
27 May 650 Mr. Cooper..was upset into a newly-flooded 
paddy-field hy the great man’s outriders. 1880 C. R. Mark- 
nam Peruv, Bark vi, 354 They call these low swampy valleys 
on each side of a stream paddy flats, whether they are 
actually cultivated or not. 1892 Dearly News 15 Mar. yt 
‘The Secretary of State has informed the Governor of Ceylon 
that..the time has arrived for abolishing the paddy tax. — 

Paddy (pedi), s4.2 [Irish pet-form of Padraig 
or Latrich, 

1. Nickname for an Irishman. 

1780 A, Youxc Your fred. 1.116 Paddies were swimming 
theie horses in the sea tocure the mange. 1826 Disrarce 
Vin. Grey w. iv, Paddy was tripped up. 3899 Westit.Gas. 


18 Mar. 8/1 We were surprised to see that our entire staff | 


uf office-boys had suddenly turned Paddies, wearing the 
green with a most becoming dosonrie. 

b. Phr. Zo come the paddy over, to bamboozle, 
humbug. s/aszg. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. 608 Fairly came the paddy over bim. 

2. A bricklayer's or builder’s labourer. 

1856 Esterson Lng. Traits (1902) 165 The menwerecommon 
inasons, with paddies to help,” 1877 .V. 1. Linc. Gloss. .., 
A bricklayer’s paddy. .brings him chs and mortar. 

. An unlicensed almanac, called more fully 
Paddy's Watch and Paddywhack almanac. 

3896 Afid-Yorks. Gloss., fee -.or Paddy,..an 
almanac. 1886 NV. 4 Q. 7th Ser. I. 478/1, | have often heard 
[a 1834). .* Have you an almanac?’ and the answer has been, 
*We have a Paddy’. 

4. A passion, a temper : also paddyiwhack. colloy, 

1894 Hexty Dorotly’s Double 1,132 They goes out looking 
red in the face, and in a regular paddy. 

5. ‘A well-boring drill having culters that ex- 
pand on pressure; padidy-drill’ (Funk). 

6. A name in North Carolina of the ruddy duck, 
Evrismatura rubida, (Aso paddywhack.) 

Hence Pa‘dayism, an Irish peculiarity, Irishism. 

1801 Sovurney Left. (1856) I. 167, 1 have discovered twa 
tricks of pre Paddyism. 1890 Crark RussriiOccan Trag, 
L. iv. 87. 
pout of ber lip. : 

[Paddy, 2., an error for dad/y in Motley, fol- 
lowed by recent dicts.; see List of Spurious IVords.) 

Paddy-bird. [f Pappy sé.1 + Barn.) | 

1. The Javasparrow, adda (or Ahatia) orysivora. 

1927 A, Hasitton New Ace. £. dad. 1. xiv. 161 The Paddy- 
bird 1s also good in their Season, E 

2. Anglo-Indian name for species of while egret, 
which frequent the paddy-fields. 


e 
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3858 R. Hunter in Mitchell Mea. R. Nesbit 406 Egrets 
or white herons, by Anglo-Indians with little taste termed 
pee inde. 1884 Miss C. F. G. Cumaine in Macm, Mag. 

“eb. 303/1 Multitudes of spirit-like white cranes, or paddy- 
birds, paddle about. 

3. A species of Sheathbill, Chvonis minor. 

31894 Newton Dict. Birds 832 uote, The cognate species of 
Kergnelen Land is named by the sealers‘ Sore-eyed Pigeon ’, 
«.as well as‘ Paddy-bird ‘—the last perhaps from its white 
pede resembling that of some of the smaller Egrets. 

Paddymelon (pzx‘dime:len). Also paddy- 
malla; pad-, paddi(e)-, pade-, pady-, -melon, 
-mellun, [A corruption of an aboriginal name, 
the first element of which has been conjectured to 
be the saine as in pata-gorang (in Sydney dialect) 
‘kangaroo’: see Morris Austral Eng. 336/2.] 
A small brush kangaroo. 

18a7 P, Cunnincuam WV. S. Wades (1828) 1. 289 The walla- 
bee and paddymatia. inhabit the brushes and broken hilly 
country. 1830 R. Dawson /'res. St. Austradia 212 (Morris) 
Had hnated down a paddynielon (a very small species of 


' kangaroo). 1897 Outing (U. 5.) XXX. 3138/1 Get a pady- 


{ 


could see, hy hearing her (to use a Paddyism),the _ 


melon, hare, or any coursing game. 1898 West. Gaz. 
23 Feb. 8/1 Kangaroos, Wallabies, Kangaroo rats, Wombats, 
Bandicoots, Pademelons, 

attrib, 1851 J. Hluxpersos Ercurs. N.S. Wales U1, 12 
(Morris) These are hunted in the brnshes and killed ih 
paddy-mellnn sticks, 1885 Mrs. C. Praro Head Station 
313 The plains. .riddled with paddymelon holes, 

Paddywha'ck,-wack. co//og. [f. Pappy sb.7] 

1. An Irishman, 4 

811 Ler. Balatr. sv. Whack, A paddywhack; a stout 
betwney Irishman. 1846 Song in Slang Dict, (1873), I'm 
Paddy Whack from Ballyhack, Not long ago turn‘d soldier. 

b. Laddywhack almanac = Pappy sb.2 3. 

1886 NV. & QO. 7th Ser. I. 388, 477. 

2. A rage, passion, temper. 

1899 R. Kirtinc Stavky 25 He’sa libellous old rip, an’ he'll 
be ina ravin’ paddy-wack, 2 

3. dial, A severe thrashing (Zing. Dial, Dict.). 

4. The ruddy duck: = Pappy 562 6. (U.S. 

Pade, obs. form of Pan sd.1, toad, frog, 

t+ Padelion. O/s. [Corruption of F. pied (pid) 
de tion lion’s foot.] The plant Lady’s Mantle. 

1578 Lyre Dodeens t. xcviii. 140 The latter wryters do call . 
this herbe in..Latin Achimtila,..Pes deonts..in English 
Ladies mantell, .. Padelion. x6zx Cotar., Pied de Lion, 
Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. . Padelion. 

Padell, obs. form of Pappu sé.1 

| Padella (padela). (It. padedfa flat pan, frying- 
pan, ele. :—L. Aatetfa flat pan or dish; see PATELLA. ] 
A shallow metal or earthenware dish in which oil 
or fatty malter is burnt by means of a thick wick ; 
used esp. in Italy for illuminations; also a//rtd. 

[x858 Sinmonps Dict, Frade, Padella (ltalian), a small 
frying-pan; a kind of oven.) 1882 Soctefy 11 Noy. 6/2 The 
ivy-covered nooks..were lighted with padella lamps. 

Pademelion, variant of PapbYMELON. 

Paderero, obs. var. PEPRERO, piece of ordnance, 

Padesoy, obs, form of Papuasoy. 

Pa‘d-foot. da/. [f. Pan v1 (sd.1) + Foor sé,] 

1, A dialectal equivalent of Foorpap. 

1847 Tom Trepoirnovie Bairnsta Ann. 41 (E.D.D) 
Sitha, Bobby's catch't a padfooit. 1892 J. S, Frercuer 
When Chas. was King (1896) 209 Here 1 am, winged in this 
way by some vile padfoot. : 

2. One of the dialect names of the goblin called 
the Bancuest, (Chiefly in Yorkshire.) 

1736 Drake Lboracunt 1. il. 58 ‘The Padfoot of Pontfrete, 
and the Barguest of York. 1828 Craven Giloss, (ed. 2), 
Pad Soot, A Ghost. 1865 Baeatxc-Gnuro Werewolves viii. 
106 The Church-dog, bar-ghast, pad-foit, wash-hound, or by 
whatever name the animal snpposed to haunt a churchyard 
is designated. 1883 Admoudbury y Huddersfield Gloss., 
Padfeot, ..described as being something like a large sheep, 
or dog; sometimes to have rattled a chain, and been 
accustomed to accompany persons on their night walks, 
much as a dog might; keeping by their side, and making a 
soft noise with its feet—pad, pad, pad—whence its name. 
Ithad large eyes as big as ‘tea-plates’. 

Padgeant, -gion, obs. ff. Paczant. Pad- 
groom,-horse,etc.: seePansé.25. Pad-hook: 
see Pap $4,314, Padill, obs. f. Papper 56.8 

| Padishah, padshah (padifa, pa-dfa). 
Forms: 6 padenshawe, 7 padasha, (potshaugh, 
-shaw), pad(i)schach, 7, 9 padischah, 8 pade- 
shah, -shau, 9 padichaw, padisha, 8- padishah, 
padshah. [a. Pers. sliol, Aadshaz, in poetry 
pad&, padishah (in Turkish padishah) :—Pahlavi 
patax$a or fataySah :—OPers. “palixiayabiya, f. 
pati = Skr. paté master, lord, ruler + Sah king, 
Snan, (P. Horn Grundr. Neupers. Elymol. 1893.)] 
A Persian title, taken as equivalent to ‘Great King : 
or ‘Emperor’; applied in Persia to the Shah, in 

Surope usually to the Sultan of Turkey, in India 
(where often pronounced éddshak) to the Great 
Mogul, and now by natives lo Lhe sovereign of 
Great Britain as Emperor of India; also extended 


' by Orientals to other European monarchs. 


1612 #. J.C. Letters (ed. Danvers) 1.173 He acknowledges 
no Padenshawe ur King in Christendom but the Portugals 
King. 1613 Purcnias Pilgrimage (1614) 543 This Selim Pada- 
sha rebelled against his father Ekher. 1614 SELoEN Titles 
Hon. 103 Vhe Grand Signior rather hath in later times vsed 
the title of Padischah Musulmin i. Great King of the Musnl- 
mans..and they call the German Emperor Urum Padisehah, 


PADLE. 


the French King Frank Padischah. 1634 Sir T. Heracet 
Trav, 97 At the end sate the Potshaugh or great King [the 
Shah a ieee 1665 /éid. (1677) 211 Here we met the 
Pot-shaw again. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 
341 They [Persians] call their Kings Schack, Padschach,and 
Padischack, 1787 Phil. Trans. L180 The word Padishah, 
or rather eieetane -in the old Persic tongue, denoting King. 
1800 {ull Advertiser 30 Aug. 4/2 Recognized by several 
Hindoos .. to be ‘Padshaw', Le. the King, 1823 Byron 
Fuan vi. xxxix, Whom, if they were at home in sweet Cir- 
cassia, They would prefer to Padisha or Pacha. 1896 
Peterson's Mag, Jan. 47/1 ‘Vhe Padishah [Sultan] is sup- 
posed to speak no langnage but Turkish or Arabic, 


Padle, paidle (pe'd'l), si. Sc. Also 6 paiddill, 
7 pedle. VEpp. Sc. forin of Pappie s4.1: cf. Se. 
pronunciation of daddle, saddle (ded’l, se'd’l).] 
A field or gardea hoe; a scraper of this shape, 
@1868 Anon. in Bannatyne ALS. 325/33 Ane pluche, ane 
paiddill, and ane palme corss. 1644 Negister Univ. Edinb, 
49 (MS.) Duties of the Bursars. ‘I'o make clean the stairs 
from dirt and dust with a pedle anda Besome. a@ 1800 Odd 
Scottish Song (Jam.), The gardener wi’ his paidle. 1812 
Forers Poems 144 (ED. D.) Spades an’ padles an’ a’. 1819 
Tnomson Poents 109 (E. D. D.) A coal-rake an’ a paidle. 
lIence Padle, paidle v. Sc. frans., to hoe; to 


loosen (the ground), scrape or ‘harl’ with a hoe. 
38a5 Jamirson, To Pardic,v.a.,tohoe. 1884 Sir A. GRaxt 
Story Univ, Edin. \.141 The bursars.. were also to ‘paidell’ 
the stairs and entrances to the schools fef. 1644 above). 
Afod. Sc. Alt the cottagers were employed paidting turnips, 
Padle, obs. form of PADDLE. 
Padlock (px'dlpk), 56. Formerly often as two 
words, pad lock, or hyphened, pad-lock. [f. pad, 


of uncertain meaning + Lock 56.2 

An obvious suggestion is that the first element is Pan sé.4, 
basket, pannier, hamper. Put there is no early evidence that 
a pad-lock was orig. used to fasten a pannier. Also, if pad. 
in Rogers" Agric. & Prices, cited under Pav sé.", occurs in 
the orig. documents, these are much earlier than any in- 
stance yet found of fad, ped,‘ basket’, which is besides of 
rare and local oecurrence.] A 

A detachable or portable lock, designed to hang 
oa the object fastened, having a pivoted or sliding 
bow or shackle, which can be opened to pass 
through a staple or ring, and then loeked so as to 
engage a hasp, the links of a chain, ete. 

Dead padlock, a simple padlock having no spring. 

Iz4s3 in Rogers Agric. 5 Prices (11. 554/4 Padlock /3.] 
1478-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchiw. Acc. 365 A Padlokke 
to the Church, r4¢. 1g08in Kerry St. Lazorence's, Reading 
(1883) 24 Payed for a padiok to the font, iijd. 1562 J. Hey. 
wooo Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 170 Beware it breede not a pad- 
locke on thy heele. 1569 Notétagham Nec 1V. 134 A pad 
locke for the Coppy yatte. 1649 C. Waker //ist. Independ, 
u. 56 The Zealots of the Commons were very angry at the 
Lords, and threatned to clap a Pad lock on the Dore of their 
House. 1663 Gresier Connse/ o6 Hung at the one end in 
an iron ring, at the other end in alike ring, both united with 
astrong Padlock. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 139 In 
a_Portmantle lockt with a Padlock. 1703 Moxon J/ech. 
Exerc, 22 ‘Trunk-Locks, Pad-Locks, etc. 1894 MickLr- 
tuwaite Afod. Par. Churches 219 These may be fastened 
with sfaples and padlocks, 

Jig. 658 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm, Verse 14. ut vy, (1669) 
84/1 The light of a holy conversation hangs as it were a 
padlock on profane lips. 1742 Pore Duuc. w. 162 We hang 
one jingling padlock on te mind. 1822 Byron Werner 
w. i, That Word will, I think, pnt a firm padlock on His 
further inquisition. 18.. Lown. Capture Fugit, Slaves, 
Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips. . 

Padlock (peedlpk), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To fasten with or secure by means of a padlock. 

1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (1851) 383 Let not..such an 
uamercifull .. yoke hee padlockt upon the neck of any 
Christian, 17a2 De For Plague (Ruldg.) 71 The Officers 
had Orders to Padlock up the Doors. 1828 Scotr F. As, 
Perth vii, My mouth ain never be padlocked by any noble 
ofthem all. 1884 Law Ref. 13 Q. Bench Div. 455 The dock 
company ..padlocked the doors, 

Ilence Padlocked (px-dlekt) ApZ. a. 

1760-7a H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) ITI. 70 A little 
padlocked chest. 1856 Emerson Eng. rasts, Wealth Wks. 
{Bohn) 11.73 High stone fences and padlocked garden gates. 

Padmelon: see PADDYMELON,. 

Pad-nag (padinw'g), 56. [f Pap 56.2 + Nac.J 
An ambling nag; an easy-going pad-horse. 

1654 WnaitELocne Jral, Swed. Fmé, (1772) V1. 220 A sober 
..well-paced english padde nagge. 1684 Dr. W. Pore Ofd 
Man's Wish ii. (Roxb. Ball. VI. 07), With a spacious plain, 
withont hedge or stile, And an easy pad-nagg to ride onta 
mile. 1770 Foote Lame Lover i. Wks. 1799 IL. 60 To buy 
a pad-nag for a lady, a 1845 Ganwam /ugod. Leg. Ser. mi. 
ffouse-warming, As horse-litter, coach, and pad-nag, with 
its pillion.. Defiled from the Strand. 1849 Macautay f/ist. 
Eng. vii. II. 172 ‘To procure an easy pad nag for his wife. 

fence Pa:d-na‘g v. intr., to ride a pad-nag, ride 
at an easy pace, amble; also Pa:dna'gging 7//.c. 

1748 Richanoson Clarista (1811) 111. x1. 235 Will it not... 

ive him pretence and excuse oftener than ever to pad-nag 
ithither? 1836 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) UM. 107 The green 
sub, of some padnagging regiment had walked off with my 
portmantean instead of his own. 

Padock(e, padok, obs. ff. Pappock sé,1 

| Padou (padzy. [F. fadou (in same sense), 
formerly Padoxe, i.e. Padua in Italy.] (See quot.) 

1858 Sinmonns Diet, Trade, Padou, a sort of silk ferret or 
ribbon. Hence in mod. Dicts. ° 

i Padouk (padauk). Also padowk, peduk. 
[Burmese native name.] A Burmese leguminous 


| 


tree, /Yerocarpus macrocarpus, yielding a kind of | 


rosewood; also the wood itself (padorh-qwood). 
1858 in Siumonps Dict. Trade. 1892 Blackw. Alag. Sept. 
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384 Thick among the hnge ‘padonks’ the gray-stemmed | 


*gurjuns’ gleam. 1893 Westur. Gas, 20 Apr. 3/3 Peduk is 
darker in colour than the other woods generally used. 1895 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 There is at least one thing which 
Cedric the Saxon never heard of—the Indian padouk wood 
of the fittings. rg00-1 Prain Ann. Aeport Bot. Gard, Cal- 
extta, The true or Burma Padouk is the timber of fero- 
carpus macrocarpus, a species that oceurs only in Burma. 
‘Andaman Padouk ' or ‘Redwood ' is the timber of 7’. dad- 
bergiotdes ..found only, in a wild state, in the Andamans. 

Pad-piece, -plate, -play: see Pap- 54.4 14. 

Padpipe: see Pap sé.1 4. 

- || Padre (padre). [It., Sp., Pg. padre :-L. 
patre-m, acc. of pater father.] ‘Father’: a title 
applied in aly, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, to the regniar clergy; in India (from 
Portuguese), to a minister or priest of any Chris- 
tian Church; and by natives (ia speaking to Euro- 
peans) to native priests; hence, applied by Eaglish 
soldiers and sailors to a chaplain. 

1584 in /akduyt's Voy. (1810) 11,381 We found there 2 
Padres, the one an Englishman, the other a Flemming. 
1698 Fryer slice A. Jaudia & 7.8 A Chappel..the Rural 
Seat of one of their Black Padres. r95¢ A geet. Narr. of 
Wager 7 X blind Snubjection to the Padres, and a con- 
lemptuous Abhorrence of Heretics. ¢ 1813 Mrs. Suerwoop 
slyad & Lady iv.25 Now there was in the place where | lay 
ila Christian fadre. bid. Glossary, Padre, a Christian 
minister. 1865 Livincsione Zamdées? ii, 47 The Goanese 
padre of Tette. appointed a procession. 1898 Daily Mews 
7 Apr. 6/2 The ‘fighting padre’ is by no means cin unknown 
figure in British wars. 

attrié. 18.. Sin T. Lawerxee Late? (in Kew Museum), 
Very fine quality Tea called Padre Ovlong, prepared by the 
Chigese for their Priests. /éfd., Padra Tea, (1858 ‘Sim- 
sosxns Dict, Trade U'red. 271 ladra, a black tea. 

Padrigon: see PeRpricon, a vaiiety cf plum. 

Padroadist (padro,A-dist). [f Pg. padro- 
ado patronage + -1sr.J AA Roman Catholic who 
favours or supports the fadroado or ecclesiastical 
patronage claimed by the King of Portugal in India, 

1890 Tadlet 10 May 739 Padroadists and Propagandisty 
are regarded as two distinct sects. (1896 /éfd. 15 Feb, 253 
At present the ‘Padroado’ is a veritable incubus on the 
Catholie Church in India.] 

{| Padrone (padréne). [Tt.: ef. med.L. parro, 
-onem for cl. L. fadréxus Patnox.] An Italian 
term meaning, primarily, l’atron, master; applied 
to ta, the Prime Minister of the Papal Curia 
(Cardinal Patron); 2b. the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterrancan; ¢. an Italian Jabour- 
contractor, an employer of street musiciaas, beg- 
ging children, cte.; d. the proprietor of aa ina in 
Italy. 

1670 G. H. flist. Cardinads 1.1.79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Madrom.  /éid tl. 1. 178 Me exercis’d the 
office of Padrone. 1678 Davoren Linderftan voi, 1 shall 
never make yon amends for this kindness, my dear Padron, 
1751 Grav Let. to Walpole Nov. Wks. 1814 1. 546 As to 
my Eton Ode, Mr. Dodstey [the publisher] is padrone, 1804 
W. Irvin in Life § Lett. (1864) 1. v.86 Our padrone imme- 
diately displayed the Genoese flag, and hailed the vessel. 
1836 Marevar A/idsh. Hasy xix, The crew connisted of the 
padrone, two men, and a boy. 1860 Ouce a Heck 14 July 
72/1 They had not earned money enough in the day to 
secure them a favonrahle reception from the adrone al night, 

Hence + Pa'dronancy, + Pa dronage, | Pa drou- 
ship, the office of (Cardinal) Padrone, or First 
Minister in the Papal Court; Pa-dronism, the 
system of bringing Italian children into a foreign 
couatry to perform street music or beg for the 
profit of the padrone or taskmaster. 

are G.H. Hist. Cardinals wo. 1s4 We will fall out of 
the hands of the Papacy, as he fell out of the Padrenage. 
(éfd. 0.175 The declaration of a Cardinal Padrone..ia the 
beginning of his Padronship. /é/d. 178 He shew'd himself 
diligent enough in his office of Padronancy, Aid, 206 They 
apply themselves immediately to the Pope, till they shail 
see the Cardinal a little more setled in his Padronancy, 1880 
Datly News 15 Apr. 3/2 ‘The King of the padroni.,was 
arrested under the United States law against ' padronism * 
passed in 1874..which makes the bringing of such [Italian] 
children into the States a felony. 

Pad-saddle, -saw, -tree, ctc.: sce Pap 56.3 

Padshah, another form of PaptsHaH. 

+Pad-staff. O45, = PADDLE-STAFF. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) M11. 203 With his pad-staff 
he did dig a square hole abont it, and so departed. 

Padstool: sce Pan sd,] 4. . 

Paduan (pedir,n), a. and sé. [f. Padua name 
of a city of northern Italy, in It. Padova, L. Pata- 
vinn+-anx, Cf. Patavixity.]} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Padua, 

1801 D. Stewart Lie & Writ, W. Robertson 132 An 
admixture of Padnan idioms, . 

B. sd. 1. A native or inhabitant of Padua. 

3842 Beanne Dict. Sci, etc. 867/x The talents which tbese 
Paduans possessed to engrave dies, — 

2. One of the coins or medallions, in bronze and 
silver, forged in the 16th c, in imitation of ancient 
pieces, hy two Paduan artists, Cavino and Bassiano. 

31769 Misc. in Aun. hf ag In a separate case are con- 
tained the Paduans and other counterfeit medals. [Wore 
A Padnan.. is a modern medal struck with all the marks 
and characters of antiqnity.] 1842 Branoe Diet. Sct. etc. 

3. A kind of dance; the Pavay. 

1880 Growve's Dict. Aus. 11. 627/2 Padua gave its aame to 
the ancient dance Padnan, or Pavan, 


* 
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4. A make of violin-strings. 

1884 H. R. Hawnis Alusicad Alen, iit. 94 Paduans are 
strong [violia-strings], but ac false, < 

Ilence Pa‘duaniam, the dialectal characteristics 
of Patavium or Padua, of which Livy was a native, 
Vatavinity: the use of patois. 

1594 R. Asurey tr. Lays de Roy 24b, Pollio obiected 
Padnanisime vnto Linie. 

Padymelon, variant of PappyyeEnon. 

Paduasoy (p:e'dimAsoi). Forms: a. 7-8 pou- 
desoy, (7 poodesoy, § pudisway). 8. 7- padua- 
soy; 8 paduasuay, (paddi-, pattissway), pada-, 
padesoy, 9 padusoy. [/oudesoy (poodesoy, prt- 
disway) is ¥. pot-de-sote (1667 Littré’, pout de 
soye, Poul de sote (1389-94 in Godef. Compi.), of 
unascertained origin; ia reccat I. spelt potd-de-sore 
and Povtt-ne-so1e, the latter also in 1gthe. 
English, ‘The forms in -stvay, -sway represent the 
17-15th c. F. pronunciation of sofe as sod, soe, 
soué; the rimes show this still in 1730 when the 
spelling was paduasoy. J'adirasoy is. in appearance, 
a combination of 7adua, Kng. name of the Ttalian 
city¢ I, sofe silk. (Padua has long had manu- 
factures of silk and other textiles, and a kind of 
narrow silk ribbon is thence named in F. fadoue, 
in 1642 fadorve: Oudinot, But /adsea soy could 
not well be of Eng. formation, since soy, soye, soie, 
was never ia ng. use. Nor could it originate in 
Vrench, where ‘Padua silk’ would be soze de Padoue, 
not Judoue soic. The probability thea is that 
faduasoy was an Eng. corruption of foz-de-soze 
or foudesoy, app. by association with /udua say, 
a kind of Say or serge, actually trom Padua. which 
had been known ia England since 1633 or earlier: 

1633 WVazworth Llousch, iks, (Surtees) 300 Yor five yeardes 
of Padua saye for a peticote for my Ladie, xxjx. viijd. 1676 
Loud, Gaz No. 1093/4 Stolen... Padua Say Peticoat and 
Wastecoat. Cf. 1710 /é7d, No. 4706 4 Padnay Serges, and 
other Stuffs.) A 

A strong corded or gros-grain silk fabric, much 
worn in the 18th. by both sexes, of which Porit- 
HE-SOIE is the modera representative. Also ettr75., 
and e//ipt. a garment of this material, 

a, 1663 S. Fortruy fang. Jiterest § Lipr. 22 In silk stuffs, 
taffeties, poudesoyes, armoysins, clothes of gold and silver... 
silk ribbands, and other sneh like silk stuffs as are made at 
Tours. 1689 Lond Gas. No. 2425/4 Also 3 Pieces of 
Cheequer’d Silk,..all Silk Jike a Poodesoy. 1694 Cu vunen- 
Layng Pres, Sh doi. 1 vil, 63 We yearly imported from 
France... Silks, Sattins, Vaffeta’s, Sunffs, Armoy-ins, Pou. 
desoy’s [so all edd. to 1710; then 1716-1743 Paduasoys}. 
1704 Lead. Gas. No. 3942/3 Also East-India Goods. ., con- 
sisting of. Pudisways. 1728-9 in J/rs. Delany's Life & Corr. 
1. 193 Princess Royal had white pondesoy, embroidered 
with gold, and a few colours intermixed. 1733-4 /éied. 25 
\ pink plain pondesoy. [Oés. hy 1750, but re-introduced 
from Fr. ¢ 1850 in the form Poutt-pr-sork q. v1 

B. 1672 Acct. hard of Shaftestury's Wardrote (Stan), 
black velvet coat, padnasoy suit laced. 1704 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3984/4 An Olive-colour'd Gown and letticoat strip'd, 
lin'd with a muddy-colour'd Pattissway. 1727 FPintoine 
Love in Sew. Masques t. ii, Two girls in paduasuay coats 
and breeches. 1727 Gav Sege. Of, 0 iv, A Piece of black 
Padesoy. 1730 Jexvxs Art of Pancing v. 66 Let him his 
active limbs display [n camblet thin, or glossy paduasoy. 
1730 Swit Robin § Larry 47 Clad ina coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 
(1824) T. 223 A fine laced silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy. 
1845 Hoop Sianuce'’s Dreane iv, (n vain the richest padusoy 
he bought. 1869 Mrs. Otimuanr George ff (1879) 1]. 237 
‘The pale primrose-coloured paduasoy. 

Padyan, Padjean, etc., obs. Sc. ff. PAGEANT. 

Peean (piia), 5d. Also 6-7 pean. [a. L. pvan, 
a. Gr, nordy a hymn or chant, properly (see below) 
one addressed to Apollo invoked under the name 
Pran TMaay, Attic Nady, Epic Majer), origin- 
ally the Ilomerie name of the physician of the 

5 : F Pan 
gods. The invocation being by the phrase ‘Ia 
lady, Jo Pxan (see Io), the song or hyma came 
itself to be called the faay.] 


1. Ta reference to Greek Antig.: A hymna or chaat 


of thanksgiving for delivetanec originally addressed 


to Apollo or Artemis; esp.a song of triumph after 
victory addressed to Apollo, also a war-song in 
advancing to battle addressed to Ares; hence any 
solema song or chant. The full phrase /o pean 
occurs poetically as a sb. in same sense, 

1592 Ly.y Affdas y. iii, lo paeans let ns sing, To physicke's 
and to poesie’s king. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor, 1251 
The Poets that composed the songs of victorie, named 
Peeanes, 1611 Cuapman //fad & 457 That day was..spent 
in pwans tothe Sun, 1770 Lancnorne /'utarch (1879) 1. 
60/2 The King.. himself began the paan, which was the 
signal to advance. 1873 Svmoxns Gré. Moets v. 118 The 
Paean, sung to Phoebus. ..was the proper accompaniment of 
the battle and the feast. 1878 Granstone Prin Homer 
xiii, rg1 The trinmphal hymn of praise, or saian, is com- 
memorated in the /dad, as already established in use. 

2. In modern use: A song of praise or thanks- 
giving; a shout or song of triumph, joy, or exnl- 


tation. 

[1544 E. Gosynuvut (4i¢/e) The Prayse of all Women, called 
Mulierum Pean.] 31599 Marston Sco. Villanie m1. vill. 210 
Tut, rather Peans sing pier 1604 Drayton Owl 
1133 The warbling Mavis mirthfull Peanssung. 1646 Buck 
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Rich. //f, m1. 78 Who would have sung Peaas to his glory. | 
1709 Pore £ss. Crit, 186 Hear, in all tongues consenting 
Paans ring: 1844 Tennyson 720 Voices 127, 1 sung the 
joyful Pzan clear.. Waiting to strive a happy strife. x 
Lp. Lyrtox Orval i The paean of the people's Liberty ! 

attrib. 1839 Mas. Humans 7 omdbs of Platea ix, Where the 
pean strains were sung. ‘ 

Hence Pan v, /razs., to sing in or as a poan. 
So Pavanism [Gr. raamop-ds], the chantiag of 
the pan; Paranize v. fufr. [Gr. maavit-ev], to 
chant or sing the pcan. 

18a0 T. Mitcuent Aristoph. |. 186 Notes of vict'ry *pxan'd 
aah 1 1669 Gace Crt, Gentiles 1. u. iv. 40 For the Victories 
- Jo Pxan was sung to Apollo; at least hence *Paanismes.. 
had their rise. 170a C. Matuea Magn. Chr. vu. vi. (1852) 
579 The Grecian eAcAeu lov lov used in their Paanisms. 
1827 W. Mireoro cited in Cent. Drct., Paanism. 1628 
Hosues Thucyd. (1822) 123 The Peloponneseans.. were 
*paeanizing as if they had already the victory. 

Pean, variant of Pon, Pedagogic, Pe- 
dant, etc.; see Pepa-. Predarchy: sce P.epo-. 

Paderasty, ped-(pi'd-,pe'déresti). [ad.mod. 
L. paderastia, a. Gr. nadepaaria, f. naidepacrijs, f. 
mais, matd- boy + épaorys lover. Ia Fr. pédérastie.] 
Unaatural connexion with a boy; sodomy. 

2613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 293 He telleth of their 
Paderastie, that they buy Boyes at an hundred or two 
hundred duckats, and mew them vp for their filthie lust. 
17§a Hume ss. & Treat. (1777) 11. 382 Solon’s law forbid 
pederasty to slaves. 1788 Gisnon Decd. & #’. (1846) IV. 233 
‘The same penalties were inflicted on the passive and active 
guilt ofpacderasty. 1869 RAWLINson Anc. // Ist. $29 Hence the 
laws agaiust infanticide, against adultery,against paderasty, 

So Pwe-deraat [Gr. raiSepacrys], | Pedera-atiat, 
a sodomite; Pedaraatic a. [Gr. wa:depacrixds], 
pertaining to or practising sodomy; hence Peeder- 
a‘atically adv. 

1730-6 Baitey (fulio), *#ederast..,a Sodomite,a buggerer. 
1738 Waravuaton Div. Aegat, 1. 171 As the detestable 
Paderasts of after Ages scandalized the godlike Socrates. 
[1593 G. Tansey .Vew Letter Wks. (Grosart) 1. 290 ‘That 
penned .. another [Apology] of Pederastice, a kinde of har- 
latry, not to be recited.) 1704 Swirr 7. 7'2é Pref., There is 
first the “paederastic school with French and Italian masters, 
3864 tr. Gaspar's Iand-bk, Forensic Med. WA. 333 note, 
Dohrn..has ohserved this appearance in his old piederastic 
hospitallers. /Aic. 332 A boy alleged to have been abused 
“paderastically. 1684 T. Goppaun /~ato's Demon 29 The 
little respect which he had for that Sex, and great love for 
the other, which made him so great a * Paderastist. 

Pedeutics (p7diztiks); rarely sing. padeutic. 
Also paid-.  [f. Gr. maSevtixds of or for teaching, 
} wadevriny (sc. réexyn) cducation: sec -1cs,] The 
science or art of education, 

1864 Wesster, Paidentics. 1885 Life of Sir R.ChAristison 
1.28 Was it an error or not in the padentics of those times? 
1885 Sa’, Rev, 3 Oct. 459/1 Wescould wish such ugly barbar- 
isins or neologisms as .. ‘paideutics ' and the like tea been 
eschewed, 1899 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 253 The one sub- 
stantial contribution ,,made to the paideutic of the game. 

Peedo-, pedo- (pide), oceas. paido- (paido), 
hefore a vowel peed-, ped-, combining form of 
Gr. nats, watd- boy, child, an element in several 
words, scientific and techaical, of which the more 
important will be found in their alphabetical places, 

Preedarchy (p/dazki) [Gr. -apyia, dpxy mule], 
rule or goverament bya child or children. Peedi- 
atric (pidijartrik) a. [see larric], having to do 
with the treatment of the diseases of children ; so 
Peodiatrica si. f/., the treatment of children’s 
diseases, Peedo‘cracy, paid- [see -cracy], govern- 
ment by children, Peedogeneais (pidodze'nésis) 
Zool. [see GENE8I8], production of offspring by aa 
animal ia an immature or larval condition, as in 
certain amphibians, fishes, and insects; so Peedo- 
genetic a, pertaining to or characterized by 
pwdogenesis. Paedo‘logy, paid- [sec -uocr], the 
study of the nature of children; so Peedolo‘gical, 
pertaining to pedology; Peedologiat, Pedolo- 
gistical c., Pedologi‘atically adv. (see quot.). 
Pedometer, an instrument for measuring the 
weight and length ofa child; heace Pedometric a. 
Pedonosology (-nosplédzi) [Gr. vdgos disease: 
see -LOGY], the study of the diseases of children, 
Predonymic (pidonimik) [after Aarronymric], a 
name given to a persoa from that of his or her child; 
so Pedo'nymy, the giving of such a name, 

1830 Hist, Euriin Ann, Reg. 2485/2 ‘The government was 
called the “paedarchy (or the regime of children), 1893 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., "Paediatric. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 Professor 
Johann Bokai, the well-kaown pidiatric physician. 1896 | 
(title of a New York periodical), “Pediatrics. 1647 J. Noves | 
Feuple Measured 34 Some are ., unseasonable, ignorant, 
youthfuf. This is a *Pedocracy as well as a Democracy. | 
1888 Ro.Leston & Jackson A nine. Life go7 *Pedogenesis 
or the presectea of ova by the immature animal is rare, 
and in Insecta always parthenogenetic, 1895 Canrér, Nat. 
Hist. V. 142. 1889 Athengum 13 Apr. 471/1 A partheno- 
genetic and *padogenetic generation occurs in the life-cycle , 
fof the blood-worm|]. 1900 Speaker 5 May 131/2 Miss Vernon 
of the *Paidological Bureau. 1894 Aedne. News (U.S.}14 Apr. 
233 A*paidologist is one who studies boys. "Paidologistical 
pertains to *paidology, and “paidologistically is the adverb 
that refers to the acts of a paidologist while he is treating of 
paidology paidologistically, 1853 Duncuison Med. Lex, 
*Padomeler, baromacrometer. 1889 Fral, Educ, 1 Feb. 
75/2 ‘Fhe terrors of a cast-iron Code and Inspectors with 
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their *paedometric apparatus, 1857 Mayne L.rfos. Lex, 
Padonosologia, terin for a description or consideration of 
the diseases of children: *pedonosology. 1883 W. Luar in 
Frul. Philol, No, 24. 286 Prof. Geddes quotes as a similar 
**Paedonymic ' the expression ‘Althaea Meleagris’. 7rd, 
287 Whether or no the custom of *Paedonymy has left any 
other trace. «must be left to anthropologists to decide, 

Pedobaptism (pidebaptiz’m). Also pedo-. 
[f. Pano- + Barriss; cf. mod.L. padobaptismus 
(16the.), F. pddobaprisme (17th c.).] The baptism 
of children ; infant baptisin. 

1640 Br. Hate Zfrsc. 1. § 10 Where is there expresse. 
charge for the Lord's day? Where for padohaptism? 1651 
Cartwricur Cert. Relig. 1.38 ‘The administration of Pedo- 
ee 1755 Jounson, Pedobaptism. 187a Westm. Rev. 
July 82 Persons who denied that pa:dobaptism is to be 
found in the New Testament. .were allowed to rot..in gaols, 

Pedobaptist (pidebx'ptist). Also pedo-. 
[f. Ppo- + Baptist, after prec.] One who prac- 
tises, adheres to, or advocates infant baptism. 

16st Baxter /a2f. Baft. 173 He might have called us Anti- 
padobaptists, as being against Infant-Baptism. 1755 Joun- 
son, Pedobaptist,one that holds or practises infant baptism. 
1772 in Urwick Nonwconf Worcester (1897) 215 V* Paedo- 
baptist Congregation is of Jate years much reduced. 1891 
F.W. Newman Card. Newman 62 ‘he only part which [ took 
was, to support Union with Pado-Baptists, not to divide, 

Pedomancy, errou. form of PEDOMANCY. 

Pedonom (pidengm). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. 
naSovdpos,] A magistrate who superintended the 


edneation of youths. 

ax89x Grote Eth. Fragnt M1. (1876) 224 Under the super+ 
intendence of the Padonom, — 

Pedotribe (prdotraib). Also pedo-. Gr 
Antig, [ad Gr. naSorgeBys.] One who tafight 
wrestling and other exercises; a gymnastic master, 

1594 R. Asnev tr. Loys le Roy ag b, Gymnasts, pedotribes, 
athletes, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Pedotribe, a 1822 SUELLEY 
ss, & Lett. (1352) 1. 256 Herodicus being peedotribe. .united 
the gymnastic with the medical art. 

Pedotrophy (pidgtrdfi). [ad. Gr. maidorpo- 
gia.] The rearing of children, So Peedotrophic 
(pidotrg*hk) @., relating to the rearing of children ; 
Pedo‘trophiat, onc skilled in rearing children. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Le.v., exdotrophia, old term .. pedo- 
trophy, 1890 J. 5. Buses Nat. Aled, Dict. VL 271 
Padotrophy..'Vhe hygiene of the rearing of children, 1889 

. Sutty in ¢/arper's Alag. June 102/2. Padotropbic 

artnership, the term by which the new Socialism designated 
a particular and relatively permanent variety of sexual 
attachment. /éfd,108/2"Uhey could ..pronounce the plaintiff 
a properly qualified padotrophist. 

aen, -ene, var. PAYEN Obs., pagan. Paene, 
obs. f. PANE sé. Peanitence, obs. f. PenirEence. 
|| Peenula (praia). [L.] Ia Roman Antig. 
A sleeveless cloak haviag an opening for the head 
only, and covering the whole body. Heacc, An 
ecclesiastical garment of the same kind, an carly 
form of the chasuble. 

[270-1 J fe Roll 55 Hen. IL m. 1d, Pro... xxxiii penulis 
de Lindeseye Ermyne & Coruelyne.] 

1753 Cuamners Cycé. Supp., Pennla,among the Romans, 
a ek garment fit for a defence against cold and rain, 1868 
Marriort fest. Cho. p. bxii, We have abundant evidence in 
Roman literature of the uses to which the Pentda served, 
and of its gradual exaltation from a garb of slaves or of 
peasants to one which even emperors might wear in travelling, 
and which was expressly prescribed in the fifth century of 
our era as the dress of senators. 

Peon (pign). Prosody. Also 7-8 pean. f[a. 1, 
pron, ad. Gr. mady: see Pan.) A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, named, 
aceording to the position of the loag syllable, 


. a first, second, third, or fourth pen. 


1603 Hot.ano J’ufarch Explan. Words, Pzon or Peeon, 
the name of Apollo, and of a metricall foot in verse, of 
which Paans are composed. 1699 Bexttey Phal, 459 The 
Poet was constrain'd of mere necessity to use a Pon instead 
of a Dactyl. 1747-41 Cnamaers Cycl., Paean or Facon.. 
so called, as commonly supposed, because appropriated to 
the hymn fan; though Quintilian derives the name from 
its inventor /zon, a physician. 1867 KR. C. Jean Saphoctes* 
Electra (1870) 125/2 Pre antistrophic verse has a paeon..in 
the first place. ; a 

Peronic (pinik), 2. (s4.) [ad. L. padrric-us, 
ad, Gr. raimmxds of or belonging to a pxon.] Of 
or pertaining te a pon or pons; composed of 
pons; having the pedal ratio (2: 3) of the pon, 
b. as sd, A pzonic verse or foot. 

1830 J. Szacer tr. Mermann's Metres 1. xl. 104 The 
ancient Greeks themselves appear not to have completely 
distinguished between Cretic and pxonic numbers... Pao- 
nics catalectic on two syllables, and having an iambic ana- 
crusis, are rarely met with. 1879 J. W. Wuire tr. Schenid?'s 
Rhythmic Class, Lang. § 21. 66 Paconics and bacchii. s4i2. 
§ 22.69 Paeonic sentences are rare in Aeschylus, | 

Peonin (pé‘onin). Chem. [f. L. promia, PEONY 
(ia reference to colonr) + -IN.] = CoRALIN. 

1866 in Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 324. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl, Med, XVUL. s20 The same holds good as regards 
corallin or pzonin, a red colour composed of rosolic acid. 

Peony, var. Peony. Paeyn, var. Paven Ods., 
pagan, Parffle, var. PorrLe Sc., a small holdiag, 


| Pagador. Oés. [Sp. pagador:—med.L. paca- 
lor-ent payer.] A pay-master. 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre 338 The Treasurers and Paga- 
dores Colateraly. 1596 Srexser State fre’ Wks, (Globe) 
657/2 This is the manner of the Spanyardes pepe whoe 
.-scorneth the name as base to be counted his souldiours 


° 


PAGANICALLY. 


pemacer- 1604 Dicces 4 Parad, 11. 46 The Captaines are 
ecome..the Pagadores or Pay-Masters of their Bandes. 

Pagan (pé'‘gin),sé.anda. Forms: 4 paygane, 
5 Pagayne, 5-6 pagane, 5~ pagan. [ad.L. pagan- 
| 2s, orig. ‘ villager, rustic’; in Christian 1. (Tertul- 
lian, Augustine) ‘heathen’ as opposed to Christian 
or Jewish; indicating the fact that the ancient 
idolatry lingered on in the rural villages and 
hamlets after Christianity had beea generally ac- 
cepted in the towns and citics of the Roman 
Empire: sec Treach Ststdy of Words 102; and 
ef. Orosius 1 Prief. ‘ Ex locorum agrestitwm compitis 
et pagis pagani vocantur.’ Cf. Payey.] 

A. sb, 1, One of a nation or community 
which does not hold the true religion, or does not 
worship the true God; a heathen, (+In earlier 
use practically == non-Christian, and so including 
Mohammedans and, sometimes, Jews.) 

¢ 1395 Sc. Leg. Satuts viii. (PAilepus) 6 Payganis, pat war 
dwelland bare. 1432-s0 tr. A/igden (Rolls) 11. 282 The 
goddes, that paganes do worshippe, were men some tyme, 
1486 Sin G. Have Law Arnis (S. T. S.) 8 The hard hertis, 
and untrewe treuth of the pagans. 1593 Suaks. ich. /2, 
iv. i. 95 Streaming the Ensigne of the Christian Crosse, 
Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens, 1596 — Aterch. 
i”, ut iii, rz Adue, .. most beautifull Pagan, most sweete 
Tew. 1727 De For Syst. .Vagte 1. iii. (1840) 69 The emperor 
Jatlian was perverted from Christianity, and confirmed a 
pagan, by Maximus a Magician. 1805 Sourney JMefr. 7., 
lng. Drager ti, Pithyrian was a Pagan, An easy-bearted 
man, And Pagan sure he thought to end As Pagan he 
began. 1846 Waicut ss. Mid. Ages 1. iii. gg The later 
Saxons, after the crusade, used the word ‘Saracen’ in the 
sense of ‘pagan’, and..applied it to the pagans of the north, 

2. fix. or allusively. A person of heathenish 
character or habits, or one who helds a position 
analogous to that of a heathen in relation to a 
Christtan society. 

184x Emerson Lect., Van aes Wks. (Boha) IL. 24 
Love would put a new face on this weary old world in Bd 
we dwell as pagans and enemies too long. 1877 Back Green 
Past, xv. (1878) 122 ‘ But what are his politics?’ said Lady 
Sytvia to this political pagan. 1879 — A/acleod of D. xv, 
That bloodless old Pagan, her father. 

+b. spec. A paramour, prostitnte. Ods. 

1§97 Suaks. 2 /fen. JV, 11 ii. 168 What Pagan may that be? 
1632 Massixcrr City AMladam 1. i, In all these places | 
have had my several pagans billeted For my own tooth, 

3. Comb., as pagan-like adj. 

1608 H. Crapnam Errour Left Hand 34 The formes of 
them be Pagan-like. 1668 H. Mors Div. Dial. we xxxv. 
(1713) 387 A wicked Apostacy into Pagan-like Superstitions. 

B. adj, 1. Not belery oe to a nation or 
community that acknowledges the true God; 
worshipping idols; heathea. 

¢ ae C'tess Pennaoke Ps, xuty.i, Thy hand the Pagan 
foe Rooting hence,., Leavelesse made that braunch to growe. 
1634 Sik T. Hersert Trav. 200 The women here [Sumatra] 
(not differing from all other parts of the Pagan World) 
are much vnchast, 1765 Brackstoxe Comm. 1. 93 The 
antient and christian inhahitants..retired to those natural 
intrenchments, for protection from their pagan visitants, 
1865 M. Arnoto Ess. Crit. vi. 201 The ideal, cheerful, 
sensuous, pagan life. 1894 J.T. FowLur Adamnan Introd. 
39 The first Christian architecture was .,a continuation of 
the pagan work. . 

2. fig. Of heathen character, heathenish. 

isso W. Lysne Carion's Cron. 279 To the pagane Papistes, 
arrogant Anabaptistes, licenciouse lybertines. 1606 CHAPMAN 
Aflonsieur D'Oltve Plays 1873 1. 215 Said t'was a pagan 
plant, a prophane weede And a most sinful smoke [i.e 
tobacco]. «1704 1. Brown Sat, Alarriage Wks. 1730 1. 58 
This pagan confinement.. Suits no order, nor age, nor degree. 

+ Pagana‘lian, ¢. Obs. rave—9, [!. L. Pagan- 
alia neut. pl. (see below) + -aNx.) Belonging to 
the Paganalia or annual festival celebrated ia each 
pagus or rural district of ancieat Italy. So 
+Pa-ganals sé, f/. (anglicization of Paganalia). 

1656 BLount Glassogy., Paganalian,..of or belonging to 
Wakes or Plough-mens Feasts, Country Holy daies, and 
thelike. 1658 Pui.cirs (s. v. Paganicad), Paganals . Wakes, 
Country-Holidayes, Ploughmens Feasts, 

Pagandom (p/'gandam). [f. Pacan + -pom.] 
The realm or domain of pagans; the pagan world 
(as opp. te Christendom); heatheadom. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVU. 295 It regarded Pagandom 
as its common foe. 1868 J. A. Wryiie Acad to Nonte xvii 
213 The one supreme deity of Pagandom. 1886 A. 'T. 
Pierson Crisis Afisstons 194 Joining the ceatres of Christen- 
dom and Pagandom, 

+ Paganic, ¢ Obs. [ad.L. faganre-ts, f. 
fadgan-us PAGAN: sce -1¢.] Of, belongiag to, or 
characteristic of pagans; pagan. 

1676 Maaveie Gen, Counciis Wks. 1875 IV. 145 Churches, 
that with paganick rites they dedicated to Saint Mary. 168 
H. More Faralip. Prophet. xxxii. 293 It is indeed a Paganick 
Oracle. 3773 J. Ross #ratricide it. 11 (MS.) All The 
black pagannic Worship of the East’ 

+ Paganical, a. Oss. [See -tcau.] = prec. 

1873 L. Liovo Marrow of Hist. (1653) 149 Paganical rites 
aaa and foolish observations. 1678 Cuowoutu fatedl. Syst. 

1. tii. 138 [They] are not so much to be accompted atheists, 

‘us spurious, pagaanical, and idolatrous theists, 

Hence +Paga‘nically adz', 
| 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry Case Whereby it is depre- 
a 


hended to be still more coursly and Paganically Idolatrous. 

1678 Cupwoath futell. Syst. 1. iv. 27g The one and only 

God (saith Clemens) is lie by the Greeks Paganically, 
| by the Jews Judaically, but by Us newly and Spiritually. 


PAGANISH. 


Paganish (pérginif), a [f Pacan + -1sn 1] 

+1. Of or belonging to pagans; pagan. Obs. 

1583 laves Narr, Gilbert's Voy. in Hakluyt's Voy. 
(1809-12) I11.192 hose Paganish regions. 1599 Sroughton's 
Let?. xii.go That sence which in Paganish writers is. .vsuall. 
a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Afon. (1642) 204 Paganish and 
Idololatricall rites. 1718 Be. Hutcninson IW richcraft 167 
Paganish and Popish Superstitions. 

2. Resembling or belitting a pagan; of pagan 
character or quality; heathenish. 

1613 Be. Hatt Sernz, Kev. xxi. 3, 4 Wks. 1837 V. 70 Not 
to hope for it, is paganish and brutish, 1676 R. Dixon 2770 
Testaments 208 To use Rites is comely,.. but to multiply 
them..is Jewish and Paganish. 1795 W. Mason CA. J/us. 
238 He would not suffer verse to be, -sung as verse... because 
it was gayand paganish. 1871 Brack Daughter fleth (1876) 
24 Variations, which he regarded as impudent and paganish. 

Hence Pa ganishly a/v. 

1825 Scotr Setrethed xiii, Mahound (so paganish'y was 
the horse named) answered by plunging. 

Paganism (p?"giniz'm). [ad. eccles. L. Ad- 
ganism-us (Augustine), f. pdgan-us PAGAN: see 
-isu. Cf, F. paganisme (1611 in Cotgr.).] 

1. The religious belief and practices of pagans; 
the condition of being a pagan; heathenism. 

1433 Lyoc. St. Edniund u. 417 "Phat goddis creatoure.. 
Shelde in helle eternal peyne endure Thoruh mysbeleue for 
paganysme rage. 156x ‘T. Norton Cakein's Just. Ww. xix. 
(1634) 729 ‘They goe about a wittie thing, to make one 
Religion of Christianitie, Jewishnesse, and Paganisme, as it 
were of patches sowed together. 1602 Warner <i /b. Eny, 
1x, li, (1612) 230 Peruse all Lawes, enen Paganizine, 1781 
Gipson Decl, §& F. xxiv (1846) 1. 248 The divisions of 
Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians 1. ili. (1876) 80 The Book of Genesis con- 
tains a record of the dispensation of Natural Religion, or 
Paganism, as well as of the Patriarchal. 

th. The Pagan world; pagandom, heathendom. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Rot. af Kom, t. xxvii. 123 ‘Vhe revenge 
of those outrages, which from time to time all Paganisme 
had received from the Emperours of Greece. ¢1650 Don 
Sellian’s 18 The great destruction made of his people by 
you, and in alf Paganisme. 

2. fig. or allusively. Pagan character or quality ; 
the moral condition of pagans. 

1874 Fercusson in Contemp. Kev. Oct. 765 Views opposed 
to the Paganism of St. Paul's or to the attempt to medi- 
sevalize it. 1876 jj Parker /'aracé.u. xix. 356 ‘Fhe paganism 
of his logic should not be taken for more than it is worth, 

b. A pagan or heathenish feature. rave, 

1883 A thenxuit 15 Dec. 7383/1 Their crowning features are 
mere paganisms, quite out of keeping with the designs they 
deface. : . 

Paganity (pigeniti). Now rare or Ots. [ad. 
late L. paganitds (Cod. Theod. 438), f. pagitve-zes 
Pa@an: cf. Christranily, ChOV. pateneté.| The 
condition or quality of heing pagan; paganism. 

1548 Upant, ete. Erasu. Par, Mark Pref. 5 Rome, which 
coulde not forget her old paganitie. 1678 Cupwortu /xfe//. 
Syst. t. iv. 561 There is something of imperfection .. some- 
thing of paganity likewise necessarily consequent thereupon. 
1837 Cariytr Let. to Sterling 25 Dec., What Christianity 
is to us and what Paganity is, and all manner of other 
anities, 1866 J.B, Rose Kel. & Georg. Wirg. 142 Britain in 
primitive paganity is not. ‘almost divided from the world’. 

Paganize (pé'ginaiz), v. [a. F. paganise-r 
(1551 in Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L. pagdnisare: see 
PaGay and -12£.] 

1. ¢rans. To make pagan; to give a pagan 
character or form to. 

1615 Bratuwair Straspado (1878) 151 A Christian Pagan- 
isd with name of Punke, 1678 Cuowortn /nfed/, Syst. 1. 
iv. § 36. 628 Christianity..was thereby itself Paganized and 
ldolatrized. 1812-29 CotenincE in Ltt. Wer, (1838) FIL, 226 
Even as earlyas the third century the Church had begun to 
Paganize Christianity. 

2, intr. To become pagan; to act as a pagan; 
to assume a pagan character, Also /o pagansze it. 

1640 CHILMEAO tr. Ferrand’s Love Melancholy 176 They 
paganize it totheirown damnation. 1641 Mitton Axéwady, 
(1851) 206 This was that which made the ofd Christians 
Paganize, 1875 Mus. Cuarces in Suaday J/ag. May 512 
When Christendom begins to speak of her golden age as in 
the past, she pagunises. 

Hence Pa‘ganized ///.c., Pa‘ganizing 7'd/. si, 
and p//.a.; also Pa:ganiza‘tion, the action of 
paganizing or fact of being paganizcd ; Pa‘ganizer, 
one who paganizes. 

1863 Drarer Jutell. Devel. Europe x. (1865) 228 The 
“paganization of religion was in no small degree assisted by 
the influence of the females of the Court of Constantinople. 
1898 F. I. Axtrosus tr. /'astor’s Hist. Popes V. g Whether 
. the paganisation of all the relations of life [was] so uni- 
versal as has been maintained. 1732 WaTERLAND Chr. Wind. 
Charge 74 * Paganized Christianity. 1873 Morey Rousseau 
1. 194 The pagantzed catholicism of the renaissance. 1727-41 
Crameers Cyel., Etknophrones,..q.d. * paganizers, or per- 
sons, whose thoughts, or sentiments were still heathen or 

entile, 1652 Gaute Alagastrom. 110 To take heed of. 
Jaane, *Paganizing, of idolatry, atheism, superstition. 
1855 Muman Lat, Chr. ut. ii, (1864) 1, 328 Christianity 
made some steps toward the old religion by the splendour of 
its ceremonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its creed, 
but of its popular belief. 1631 R. Wf. Arvaiguen. Whole 
Creature xi. § 1. 96 Called abusively by Pagansand Heathens, 
and *Paganizing Christians, the Goods of Fortune. 1826 
G. S. Faser Difte. Romantsn: (1853) 347 The Bible knows 
nothing of those paganising distinctions between relative 
worshtp and positive worship. 

Paganly (pé'ginli), adv. [f. Pacan a.+-Ly2,] 
In a pagan manner or degree; like a pagan. 

1659 H. More finmori. Sout t. xiv. (1662) 53 This..1 am 
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not so paganly superstitious as to believe one syllable of. 
1835 in Southey Compl, Bk. 1V. 581 The Irish Papists 
are paganly superstitious. 

Paga:no-chri'stian, @. and sé. [f. pagano-, 
comb. form of L. pagans PAGAN + CurisTiAy.} 
a. adj, Christian in a pagan way, or with an 
admixture of paganism. b. sé. A Christian cor- 
tupted by paganism. So Pagano-chri‘stianism ; 
Pagano-chri'stianize 7. 

1667 J. Corner Disc, Retig. Eng. 17 That new kind of 
Paganism, or Pagano-Chrisuanism. 1668 11. Morr Jz, 
Diat. wy xxi. 1713) 341 The Pagano-christian Tyranny of 
the Pope. 1680 — Afocad. Afoc. ii. 23 These People .. 
shall at the end..get the Nations under them, that is, the 
Paganochristians, 1681 — Lap. Den, ii, 38 ‘The Empire 
.. was beginning to Pagano-Christianize and grow fdola- 
trous again, 1685 — Maralip. l’ropict. xxvi. 229 ‘he 
Pagano-christianizing Caesars or Emperours. 

Paganry (péiganri). [f. Pacan 54, +-ry3 ef. 
popery.)  Vagan condition or practice; heathenry. 

1583 Srvnnes Auat, Aldus. 1, (1879) 144 It is all one, as if 
they had said, bawdrie, hethenrie, paganrie. 1866 J. 1. 
Rosetr. Orid's Fasti Notes 259 The mewory of this paganry 
did not disappear when all waces of lake and solar rites had 
Passed away. 

+Pagany. Ols. [Refashioning of Payexy, 
alter Aagan. Cf. Tuscany. PAGANDOS. 

41533 Lo. Berners 77uo vit. 197 He slew Sorbryn, the 
moost valyant knyght in all pagany. 1994 Carnw Jasso 
(1881) 11 Where midst vnnumbred troopes of Paganie..few 
of his Countrey are. 

Page (p7dz.sé.1 Also 5 payge, 6 Sc. pege. 
[a. OF, page - It. pagevo, med.L, pagins (¢ 1300, 
Du Cange): chi Sp. page, Pg. pagem in sane sense, 

‘The origin of the Romanic word is unsettled. Miez con- 
jectured for It. pagg7e derivation from Gr, macdeor boy, 
which is very doubtiul; Littré suggests that med. L. pagrus 
is from Jays the country, a country district, coniparing 
Pr. pages villain, rustic:-1. Adgeasis, and cites the state- 
mentof Fauchet (1601|, that down to the time of Charles Vi 
and VII, 1380-146, page in I'v. seems to have been applied 
solely to de wiles personnes.) 

I. tl. A boy, youth, lad. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor M7499 Quat bot to lese pi lijf, lene page. 
Féid, 10295 War pages nan for hirdes sett, Bot stalworth 
men pair hestes gett. 1375 Barnour Bruce t. 239 He had 
A Sone, A fitill Knave, Pat wes pan bota litill page. 1386 
Citaucer Meeve's 7. 52 A child pat was of half yeer age In 
Cradef it lay and was a propre paye. ¢1qqga Vork Myst. 
xvii, ror Pat yonge page (the infant Jesus] liffe pou mon 
for-gange, But yf pou fast flee fro his foo. 1582 Staxy- 
uurst vEnets un. (Arb.) 46 My father vnwelthy mee sent, 
thea a prittye page, hither. 

+2, A imale person of the ‘lower orders’, or 
of low condition or manners: a term of contempt 
and sometimes of opprobrium; cf. KNAVE 2, 3. Ods. 

13.. A. Ad’s. 6461 So wex yalow is heore visages, In the 
world no buth so foule pages! — ¢1386 Cnaucer Sank, 
Prol,z0 He hath leuere talken with a page ‘Than to comune 
with any gentil wight ‘There he myghte lerne gentillesse 
aright. ¢1430 //7yuims Virg. 62 Ie (Satan) wolde haue 
peerid with god of blis; Now is he in helle moost loobeli 
page. c14q0 Vord Myst. xxix. 381 Sirs, we muste pre- 
sente pis page [Jesus] to ser Pilate. 1508 Duxpar Sua 
Martit Wencn 313 That page was ncuer of sic price for to 
presome anys Wnto my persone to be peir. @ 1529 SKELTON 
DA. Albany 416 A prince to play the page It is a rechelesse 
rage, And a bunatyke ouerage. 

3. A boy or lad employed as a servant or at- 
tendant; hence, a male servant of the lowest grade 
in his line of service, corresponding to an apprentice 
in trade; one whose part it is to assist and learn 
from an upper or more experienced servant or 
officer. a. Formerly in the most wide and general 
use; also with special qualifications, as page of the 
kitchen, scitllery (= scullion), stable (= stable- 
boy), ete. O#s. in gencral use; but b. Still applied 
in Last Anglia to a shepherd’s attendant, whether 
boy, lad, or man, (Cf. modern uses of é03', as in 
cabin-boy, cow-boy, post-boy, stable-boy, ec.) 

41327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 23 Palefreiours ant pages. 
13.. Guy Warw.(A,) st. 283 Wip him he hadde per a page 
at serued him in pat hermitage. 14.. Jfetr. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 623/2 A payge of the keschyn. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 377/1 Page of a stabylle, eguarius. 14.. Custants of 
Malton in Surtees Mise. (1888) 61 Pai schall haffe in p* sayd 
myt!nes two mylners and j page, 1470-85 Kechyn page [see 
Kircuen s& 5a}. 1530 Parsor. 250/2 Page a servaunt, 
page. Vargso Freiris of Berwik 447 in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 300, I haif ane pege .. will... bring to me sic thing 
as T will haif. 1707 CHAMHERLAYNE S4. Gt. Brit, 539 (The 
ueens Officers and Servants) Scullery .. Yeoman ., Joint 

Grooms.. Page,.Servant., Child. ? 

b. 1819 Raixpiro Agric, (1849) 207 (Eng. Dial. Dict.) 
a18zg Forny Voc. £. Anglia, Page, the lad attending ona 
shepherd, 1847-78 Hattiwkt, 2’age, the common and 
almost onlyname ofa shepherd's servant, whether boy or man. 
. Extensively used through Suffolk, and probably further, 

4. Chivalry. A boy or lad in training for knight- 
hood, and attached to the personal service of a 
knight, whom he followed on foot, being not yet 
advanced to the rank of squire. Cf.. foot-page 
(Foot sé), Footaan 3. Now only ///s?. Hence 
tb. A foot-soldier. + ¢, A camp-servant. Ods. 

13. A. Adis. 6022 Fyve hundrod thousand Knyghitis to 
armes, so Y fynde, Withowte pages and skuyeris. ¢ 1440 
Generydes 5460 With hir went 1j squyers and noo mo, Save 
ij pages to kepe ther horses also, “Tibiy James J. Mfarston 
Hall vii, i{ we place you as page to any one else, it must 
solely be with a view to your military promotion hereafter. 


PAGE, 


1858 Trexcu Syuon, WV. 7. viii. (1876) 30 Like that of the 
squire or page of the Middle Ages.] 

b,c. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. cP 163 A hundreth 
knyghtes mo..& four hundreth to bote, squieres of gode 
aray, & fiue hundreth o fote, to whilk I salle pay Knyght, 
squier & pages, pe termes of two zere. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parw. 
337/1 Page, pageta, perlisseguus, pedes, 1480 CAXTON Chron, 
Lug. Nit. 11§20) 120/1 Whyle this duynge lasted the englysshe 
pages toke the pylfre of the Scottes. 1563 Gotoine Cesar 
(1565) 60 Learning hy the flyght ofoure horsemen and pages 
(cetdonie] in what case the matter stood. 1632 SuERwoon, 
A souldiers page, gowjat. 

5. A youth employed as the personal attendant of 
a person of rank, (ln earlier times often himself 
of gentle birth, and placed in this position in order 
to be trained in the usages of good society.) 

©1460 J. Russeia AA, Nurture 1123 Veff he be a..page,.. 
receve hyn asa. grome goodly in fere. 1585 1. WASHINGTON 
in, Nichodey's Vox. i. xviii. 51 A place for yong children, 
which are pages. 1592 Snaks. Now. § Ful um. i. 97. 
1606 Citarman sMonsrenr D'Otive Plays 1873 1. 197 Vages 
and Parasits [live] by making legees, 1727-41 Campers 
Cyel, Page, a youth of state, retained in the fanily of a 
prince or great personage..to attend in visits of ceremony, 
do messages, bear np trains, robes, etc. and to have a 
gentect education, and learn his exercises. 1756 tr. Aeysier's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 455 A lady of considerable rank, who ., is 
allowed a page, or vagazza, and he must not exceed fourtecn 
years ofage. 1808 Scott Maru: 1. xv, Where hast thou 
left that page of thine, That used to serve thy cup of wine? 
1855 Macauzay /éist., Ang. xxii. 1V. 789 Many coaches and 
six, attended by harbingers, fuctmen, and pages. 

b. [ence, a title of various officers of a royal 
or princely honsehold, usually with some dis- 
linclive addition, as fage of honour, page of the 
back-stairs, of the chamber, of the presence, otc. 

1386 Cuavcer Ant's 7. 569 A yeer or two he was in 
this seruyse Pave of the chainbre of Kmelye the }riphte. 
1450 Aodls of Larlt. NV. 193/1 Eryan Wa,er, page of oure 
Rohes. 509-10 Aetir Men. V/7/, 6. 14 Yoren Gromes 
and pagys of the Kynges Chambre. @ 1562 G. Cavesvisit 
Wolsey (1893) 81, aii goodly yong gentilmen, called pages 
ofhonour, 1664 #///e) Comedies and Tragedies. Written 
by ‘Fhomas Killigrew, Paze of Honour to King Charics the 
First. 2698 Lutreene Brief Mel. (1857) IV. 416 A son of 
Mr. Secretary Vernon is made page of the presence to the 
duke of Glocester. 1707 ClaMuERLavne SY. G4 Bett. ss4 
(The Queen's Officers and Servanis). Pages of the Back. 
Stirs (6],.’Pheir Salary 80/, per Annum cach, Payes of 
the Presence-Chamber (4]..Eheir Salary 25/. per Annum 
cach. Grooms of the Great-Chamber [ro] .. Their Salary 
gol, Ftd. 951; The Master of the Horse, and his Officers)... 
Equerry of the Crown Stable ..256/. Pages of Honour 
[4]..1564 each. Gentleman of the Horse. 256¢ 1899 2?ad/ 
Walt Mag. Apr. 5:4 Loudon..way made a page of the 
backstairs to Queen Mary. 1900 WA /taker's elinz, 87 (filer 
Majesty's Household)... Pages of the Back Stairs [4]. State 
Pages [2], Page of the Chambers... Pages of the Presence 
isl. Pages, Men (3). /é/d. 88 Master of the Horse..; 
Crown Equerry..; Pages of Honour [4]. F 

c. Hence, in mod, usage, often applied toa boy 
or lad (usually in ‘ buttons’ or livery, employed in 
a private house, a clab, hotel. large shop, ctc., to 
attend to the door, go on crrands, and the like; a 
foot-boy; in U.S. to an attendant upon a legis- 
lative body. d. Also applied to little boys fanci- 
fully dressed at a wedding ceremony to bear the 


bride’s train. 

1781 Cowper Sruth 146 She yet allows herself that boy 
behind; .. His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, Which 
future pages yet are doomed to share, 1829 Lyttos 
Deverenx 1. i, There..a page, in purple and silver, sat 
upon the table, swinging his legs to and fro, 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Daughter (1847) 222 A small white-faced boy who 
was called ‘page’ to Aunt Eleanor, .. superseding what 
componly-minded persons were accustonicd to consider 
footboys. 1897 W. W. Jacors Shipper's Wooing xiv 127 
And fienry'lf be a littl page in white satin knickers holding 
up the bride’s train. 

II, ‘Transferred uses. 
6. A clip or other contrivance, for holding up 


a woman’s skirt in walking. 

1864 SALA Quite stlone xxvii. 185 The artful arrangement 
of hooks and strings, known as ‘ladies’ pages ‘. 

7, éntom, Collector’s name fora black and green 
South American hawk-moth of the family Uranride. 

1886 in Casseli's Encyel. Dict. 1901 Westm. Gas. 30 Nov. 
4/2 During the fast two ties swarms of a singularly hand- 
some butterfly, with dark green wings and white tails, have 
been noticed in Trinidad, ..it is now known that they are 
the ‘green pages ' of the Venezuelan forests, 

8. Brick-making, (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Page, the track carrying the 
pallets, which support the newly molded bricks, and on 
which they are slipped to the off-bearing bay..at the end. 

(Fr. page was formerly applied to the brickmaker’s boy 
who carried the newly moulded bricks on the pallets.) 

9. Comb., as page-boy, work; page-like adj. 

1623 Massincer Ds. Afilan ut. i, All the dangers That, 
page-like, wait on the success of war, 1888 LiGHTHALL 
Fung. Seigneur 53 ‘So, then, do your own page-work ', said 
Haviland. 1902 Spectator 8 Feb. 201/1 Lottering in the 
division lobbies as if they were untrustworthy page-hoys on 
a ronnd of morning errands. 1903 Datly Chron. 10 Mar, 7/2 
There are large numbers of pagesboys employed in West- 
end clubs and hotels. . 

Page (pzidz), 50.2 [a. F. page fem. (rath e. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a page :—L. pagina a leaf of a book, 
a written page, f. stem pag- of pangire to fasten, 
fix in, fix together. } . 

1. One side of a leaf of a book, manuscript, 
letter, ete. 
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Full page,a page containing its full complement of printed 
lines, or containing an engraving or illustration which 
occupies the entire page; also aftvié.: cf. Futta.12. Sage 
Jor page, corresponding in the paging $ also attrib, 

1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 9 Seneca let 
blond line by line and page by page, at lengch must needes 
die to our stage. 1601 Hottano /’'finy xin. xii. 393 1f one 
leafe of this large Paper were pincked off, the more pages 
tooke harme therehy, & were lost. 3656 Biount Glossagr. 
s. v., Some confound folio and fage; when as a folio or leaf 
properly comprehends two pages, 1791 Mrs, RapciirFe 
Rom. Forest ix, Intending only to look cursorily over the 
few first pages. 1860 Tynnatt Glac. 1. i, 224 The eae 
mena referred to in the foregoing pages. 1889 H. O. 
Sommer Walory's Arthur Pref. 8 Caxton is reprinted page 
for page, line for line, word for word. sc in Mo.rou's 
Weck. Exerc. Printing p. xviii, A line-for-line and page- 
for-page reprint of the original text. 

b. Printing. The type set np, or made up from 
slips or galleys, for printing a page. 

3727-41 Cuampers Cyl. sv. Printing, The page, then, 
composed and ranged in the galley, he ties it up therein with 
a cord or packthread, and sets it by, 1824 J. Jonxson 
fy pogr. 11. 193 A few observations on the method of tying 
upapage. 189: W. Moanis in Mackail 4i/e (1849) H. 234, 
} will set up a trial-page of the Glolden] Lf{egend]). t 

c. Type-founding, Onc of the parcels into which 
new type is made up by the founders, to be sent 


ont: usually 8 inches by 4. 

1882 J. Sovruwarn /’ract. Printing (1884 15 Type is sent 
from the founders in parcels. ..The parcel 1s called a page. 
1903 H. Harr Let, fo £aliter, Moxon calls these type- 
founders’ pages ‘ cartridges ; 

2. fig. a. Any page, or the pages collectively, of 
a wriling; hence, rhetorically, Writing, book, record. 
b. An episode such as would fill a page in a 
written history; a single phase of the ‘book of 
nature’, or of the ‘hook of life’ (see Book sé. 4). 

1619 Drayton Past. Ect. v. viii, On the world’s idols | do 
hate to smile, Nor shall their names c’er in my page appear. 
1750 Gray &fegy xiii, Her ample page Rich with the spoils 
of time. 1752 — Sentiey v, That.. inspiration .. What 
burns in Shakespeare's or in Milton’s page. 1822 SovTury 
Ode King’s Fistt Scot. xi, \ deeper tragedy ., hath never 
fill'd The historic page. 1851 Trexcu Poems 54 Nor merely 
in the fair page nature shows, But in the living page of 
haman life To look and Iearn. 1885 Daily Tei 24 July, 
A bright page in her military history. 

3. atirié, and Comt., as page-head, -heading, 
-ficture, -lurning, page-cord, -gauge (sce quots, 
1858, 1875); page-paper, a piece of stiff paper 
on which a page of type is placed before being 
fastened up with others in a forme; page-proof, 
a pull taken from type made up into paged form. 

1824 J. Jouxsox 7yfazr. 11. 193 The compositor..takes 
a page paper into the ealin of his hand, and puts it against 
the bottom of the page. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Page- 
cerd, thin twine used by printers to tie tozether the pages or 
columns [of type) previous to printing. 1875 Kyicnr Dict. 
Mech, Fage-gage, a standard of length for the pages of 
a given picce of work. got Daily Chron. 15 July 3/2 The 
most continuous feature in this book is the series of attractive 
page-pictures. 

Page (pédz), 2.1 
To wait on, attend, or follow, like a page. 
page tt, to act as page. 

1596 Hi. Curtrey in Nashe Saffron Walton Wks. (Grosart) 
TIT. 195 Me square and set it out in Pages, that shall page 
and lackey his infamie after him. 1607 Suaks, Viuon Ww. 
iii. 224 Will these moyst Trees. .page thy heeles And skip 
when thou point’st out? 1638 Foan Fancres v. ii, Nitido 
has paged it trimly too, 1829 Keats O¢ho 1. i. 79 Go, page 
his dusty heels upon a march. 

Page \pédz),v.* [f. Pace 54.2] 

L. trans. To pl consecutive numbers upon the 
pages of (a book, manuscript, etc.) ; to paginate. 

1628 Prysxne Cens. Cozens 53 lhe first part of his Booke.. 
is not paged. 1817 Coddett's Weekly Pol. Pamphlet 22 Mar. 
353 The former part..is paged in such a way as to fit with 
the paging of Number Fifteen. 1878 Enswoata in Brath- 
wait's Strappade Pref. 17 Even when consecutively paged, 
his volumes are often composed of several distinet works. 

2. Printing. To make up (composed type) into 
pages. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. z 

b. Lype-foundting. To pack up (new type) in 
pieces for sending out. 
_ 1903 H. Hart Let. to Editor, When type has been cast, 
it is set up; then dressed; then paged ; i.e. packed up in 
convenient pieces, The founder will, if requested, page his 
type otherwise than to the standard width. 


Pageant (pa-dzént, pé--), s4. Forms: a. 4-6 
pagyn, (6 pagen, -eon, padgin, -ion, paidgion, 
Sc. pad3(e)ane,-yan),6-7pagin. 6. 5pagend(e, 
(padzhand, pachand, paiande, pageunt, pa- 
jant, padgeant, -iant, pacent, pachent), 5-6 
pagent, 6 pageaunt, (-ia(u)nt, -ient, -y(a)nt, 
pageyond, paia(u)nt, -auntt, S:. padjand), 6-7 
pageante, (7 paygend, pagiente), 5- pageant. 
[Late ME. pagyn, padgin, ctc., in contemporary 
Anglo-Latin, pagina; subseq. with accrescent -¢ 
or -d, as in ancient, etc.: see-aAnt3, Origin and 
history obsenre: see Note below.] 

1. A scene acted_ou the stage; sfec. one scene or 
act of a medieval mystery play. Oés, exc. ist. 

€1380 Wycir Wks, (1880) 206 He bat kan best pleie a 
pagyn [v7 pagent) of be devyl..schal haue most pank of 


pore & riche. 14.. Cov. Mfyst, Prol. (passim) Pagent. 1427-8 
Coventry Leet Bk, \f. 4b, The smythes of Coventre.. 


{f. Pace sé!) a. frans. 
b. Zo 


| 
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shewen. .how thei were discharged of the cotelers pachand 
he a lete in the tyme of lohn Gote then meire. 1457 /dff. 
173 b, She [Q. Margaret] sygh then afle the pagentes pleyde 
save domesday, which myght not be pleyde for lak of day. 
1467 in Lag. Gilds (1870) ¥? That v. pageunts be hadd 
amonge the craftes. 1468 J. Paston jr.in Leif, 11.317 Many 
pagentys wer pleyed inhyr wey in Bryggysto hyr welcomyng. 
tgo0-20 Dunpar Poets xxvi. 10g Than eryd Mahoun fora 
Heleand padgane [2.7 padjeane). 1523 Sxerton Gari, 
Laure? 1383 Of paiauntis that were played in loyous Garde. 
1sgo Patscr. 250/2 Pagiant in a playe, avisterc. 1548 

DALL, ete. Evasm. Jar. Mark 21a, 1 lane rehersed vnto 
thee..the persons of this scene or pageannte. @ 1603 
T. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhen. N. T. (1618) 477. As they 
haue multiplyed the number of their Stages, so thus they 
niultiply their pagins and parts, 1641 Mitton Animadz, 
(1851) 213 His former transition was in the faire about the 
Jugglers, now he is at the Pageants among the Whifilers. 
180r Strutt Sports § Past, wt. it. 197 The prologue..con- 
tains the argument of the several pageants, or acts, that 
constitute the picce. 1828 Scorr /. UW. Perth xx, The 
morris-dancers,.again played their pageant. 

b. fig. The part acted or played by any one in 
an affair, or in the drama of life; performance; esp. 
in fo play one's pageant, to act one’s part. Obs. 
or arch. 

1380 Wreur Sera. Sel. Wks. 1. 129 Pes pagyn playen 
pei pat hiden pe treube of Goddis lawe. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur x. \xxix, How now, said Launcelot vato Arthur, 
yonder rydeth a knyght that playeth his pagents. 1478 Six 
J. Paston in /’, Lett. Hib. 235 As ffor the pagent..the Erle 
off Oxenforde hathe peste atte Hammys..he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to the dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
chynne. a@1szg SkeL.ton Death Hiatw. #V 85, 1 have 
played my pageyond, now am I past. 1548 Unatt, etc. 
#rasm. far, Matt, vi. 44 Ye must not playe your pageant 
in the sight of menne. 1574 Stupetry (¢/#/e) The Pageant 
of Popes, contayninge the lyues of all the Bishops of Rome.. 
ty the Yeare of Grace 1555.. written in Latin by Maister 
Bale [etc.]. 1878 Browninc Poets Crofsée |siii, We must 
play the pageant ont. 

ye. A part acted to deceive or impose upon 
any one; atrick, Zo play one a pageant, lo play 
him a trick, to impose upon or deccive him. Oés. 

¢1380 Wreutr It’s. (1880) 99 In bis manere bei pleien be 
pagyn of scottis; for as scottis token be skochen of armes 
of seynt george & here-bi traicden englischemen, so pes 
anticristis prelatis taken name & staat of cristis apostlis. 1530 
Pauscr, 6538/2 He had thought to playe me a pagent, ff 
we _cuyda donner te bout, 1582 STANvuLRST ners 1. 
{Arb.) 22 This spightful pageaunt of his owne syb Iuno 
vemembring [.Vee éatuere dodf fratrem funenis ef fre). 
1607 R. Clarew) tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 88 This 
pageant was plaid by a Hollander. 

+d. A scene represented on tapestry, or the like. 

1557 .Vore's Whs. @Lijb, Mayster Thomas More in his 
fe denysed in hys fathers house in London, a goodly 
hangyng of fyne paynted clothe, with nyne pageauntes, and 
verses ouer every of those pageauntes: which verses. .de- 
clared what the ymages in those pageauntes represented, 

+2. A stage or platform on which scenes were 
acted or tableanx represented ; es/, in carly use, the 
movable structure or ‘carriage’, consisting of slage 
and stage machinery (MaAcHINE $d, 6), used in the 
open air performances of the mystery plays. Oés. 

{1393-3 witnlary of St. Mary's, Coventry lf. 85b (in 
Sharp Déss. Cor. Jyst. 66), Domum pro le pagent pannari- 
orum Coventre.] 31450 Coventry Smiths’ Acct. (bid. 20) 
Spend to bryng the pagent in-to gosford-stret vd. 1453 /bid. 
15 Pe kepers of the craft shall let bring forth be pajant & 
find clothys that gon abowte be pajant, and AGS 
perto. 1483 Cath. Angel. 266/: A Paiande, desoriun: 1500 
m Fork Myst. (Introd. 35 The cartwryghts lare} to make iiij 
new wheles to the pagiaunt. 1535 Covent. Weavers’ Accts., 
Paid to the wryght for mendyng the pagent iijs. ijd. a 1595 
Arcuo. Rocrrs in Sharp Diss. 17 The maner of these 
playes weare, euery company had his pagiaat, or parte, 
which pageants weare a high scafolde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a flower, vpon 4 wheeles. 1 tr. /milianne's 
frauds Romish Monks (ed. 3) 344 jadi was one of the 
most beautiful young Women of Italy, and .. round about 
her (upon the same Frame or Pageant) they had placed.. 
Musicians. 1698 Fever Ace. £. fadia & .44 Ona Pageant 
over-against the Pagod they had a Set of Dancers handed 
like Puppits, to the amusing of the Mobile. 1739 Cipser 
Apel. (1756) 11. 155 Pageants, that is, stages erected in the 
open street, were part of the entertainment, 

+b. A picce of stage machincry; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance or machine generally. Oés. 

1539 Horman Vide. a Of all the crafty and subtyle 
paiantis and pecis of warke made by mannys wyt, to go or 
moue hy them selfe, the clocke is one of the beste. 1611 
Frorio, Pega, a frame or pageant, to rise, mooue, or goe 
it selfe with vices. @1719 Aovison (J.}, The poets con- 
trived the following pageant or machine for the pope's 
entertainment; a huge floating mountain, that was split in 
the top in imitation of Parnassus, 1861 Wricut “ss. Archeol, 
IL. xxi 173 Pagean’—a word..subsequently in general nse 
to denote stage machinery of all kinds § . 

8. A tablean, representation, allegorical device, 
or the like, erected on a fixed stage or carried on a 
moving car, as a public show; any kind of show, 
device, or temporary structure, exhibited as a 
feature of a public triumph or celebralion. Dumb 


pageant = dumb show. Obs. exc. //tst. 

(This sense, in which ‘scene’ and ‘stage’ are combined, 
may have been the intermediate link between x and 2.) 

[1432 Let. in Munim. Gildh, (Rolls) ILT. App. 459 Para- 
batur machina, satis pulchra, in cujus medio stabat gigas 
mire magnitudinis .. ex utroque latere ipsius gigantis in 
eadem pagina erigebantur duo animalia vocata ‘antelops’.] 
isiz Guycroror Pilger. (Camden) 8 Bytwene euery of the 
pagentis went fytill children .. gloryously and rychely 
dressyd. 1533 Coronation g. Anne in Arb. Garner 11, 47 
A rigbtly costly pageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses 


| 


PAGEANT, 


among the mountains. /éfe., A sumptuous and costly 

ageant in manner of a castle wherein was fashioned n 

eavenly roof and under it upon a green was a root orstock, 
whereout sprang a multitude of white and red roses [etc.]. 
1560 Daus tr. Siefdane's Commu 330 At Millan. -were set 
pee arkes, pageons, and images, with honour- 
able posies written. 1611 CoTGa., Pegrate, a stage, or 
frame whereon Pageants be set, or carried, 1642 Rocrrs 
Naaman 55 ‘Yo siand asa dumb pageant, witbout saluta- 
tion, 19706 Puu..irs, ?ageant,a triumphal Chariot or Arch, 
or other pompous Device usually carry’d about in Publick 
Shews. 21745 in Swift's Lett, (1768) 1V. 27 You would have 
put me to an additional expence, by having a raree-shew (or 
Prosi as of old, on the lord-mayor’s day. | Mr. Pope and 

were thinking to havea large machine carried through the 
city, with a printing-press, author, publishers, hawkers, devils, 
&c. and a satirical poem printed and thrown from the press to 
themoh, 1875 A. W. Warp Lug. Dram. Lit. (1899) 1. 245 
Those pageants, in the generally accepted later and narrower 
use of the term, which consisted of moving shows devoid of 
cither action or dialogue, or at least only employing the aid 
of these incidentally, by way of supplementing and explaining 
the fiving figures or groups of figures brought before the 
eyes of the spectators, 

4. fig. Something which is a mere empty or 
specions show without substance or reality. 

1608 Cuapman Hyron's Conspir. Plays 1873 11. 239 With- 
out which love and trust } honor isshame; Avery Seaceent 
and a propertie, 1635 Quartus Eaedl. 1 ix. (1738) 97 Think 
ye the Pageants of your hopes are ahle To stand secure on 
earth, when earth itseff's unstable? 1781 Gipson Decl § 
(1869) IT. xxxviii. 396 It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant, 1818 Jas. Mun rit, India VW. v. i, 354 The 
sovereign, divested of all hut the name of king, sinks into an 
empty pageant. 

. ¥A specious tribule or token. 

1750 Jonnson Let. to Printer Gen. Advert, 3 Apr. in Bos. 
well £7, Many, who would, perhaps, have contributed to 
starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave. 

5. A brilliant or stalely spectacle arranged for 
effect ; esp. a procession or parade with elaborate 
spectacular display; a showy parade. 

1805 Soutury Jadoc in NW’, xv, Emhroider'd surcoats and 
emblazon'd shields,..Made a rare pageant, as with sound 
of trump, Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch &&. 1. 2909 Few pageants can be more 
stately and frigid than an Soretiet funeral in town, 1852 
Texnysox Ode Dk. Wellington iii, Lead out the pageant 
sad and slow,.. Let the long Jong procession go. 1855 
Prescott /‘“’idip ff, 1.1, ii 17 The glittering pageant 
entered the gates of theenpital. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
If. vii. 6 ‘Fhe consecration of a King was then not a mere 
pageant, 5 é 

6. a. aftrié, passing into adj. Of or acting ina 
pageant; staye-, puppet-; specions, 

1689 Parl, Speech Other Io. 4 To these we are to stand 
bare, whilst their pageant stage Lordships daign to giveusa 
conference upon thefr Breeches, 1701 Load. Gaz. No. 3758/3 
We will. Assist Your Majesty against the French King, his 
Pageant Prince of Wales, and all others. 1736 Heavey 
Aten. 1,73 France and England. the pageant mediators in 
a quarrel, which was made up without their privity. ¢1800 
H. K. Wate #oed, ks. (1837) 36 The pageant insects of a 
glittering hour. 1868 J. H. Buunt Aef CA. Eng. I. 55 Cam- 
peggio was made to feel that he was a mere pageant-legate. 

b. Comd., as pageant-master, play, -plol,-tableat, 
-wheel; pageanl-loving adj.; pageant-car, the car 
which carried, or served as, a stage for acting in 
the open air; +pageant-house, the house in which 
the stage and propertics for the play were kept; 
+ pageant-idol, an idol which is a mere ‘vain 
show’; +pageant-money, -pence, -silver, money 
contributed for the mystery-play; pageant-thing, 
a thing that is a mere ‘ vain show’, an idol. 

1893 G. S. Tyack in Andrews Bygone Warwick, 66 The 
stages of the *pageant-cars. 1420 1n Fork Plays Introd. 36 
Le *pagent-howse pellipariorum. 153 Orderof Lectin ane 
Cow, Alyst, (1825) 43_A pagiaunt, with the pagiaunt house & 
playing geire. 1626 in } or& Myst. Introd. 36 Of the skinners 
for the pageante howse farme yerely due, xijd. 1696 Tate 
& Braoy /'s.xcvii. 7 All who of “Pageant-idols boast. 1899 
Academy 12 Aug. 157/1 He provided ‘Trionfi' for the delight 
of a *pageant-loving folk. 1479 in York Alyst, Introd. 41 
To chuse searchers and “pageant master. 1525 in Sharp 
Weavers’ Pageant 20 Rec. of the masters for the *pagynt- 
money xvjs. Ilijé. 1ggt-2 in Sharp Diss. Cov. A/yst. 22 
Reseyved of the craft for *pagent pencys itis. 4d. 1607 
Miopieton Your Five Gallanis u. i, Some *pageant-plot, 
or sonie device for the tilt-yard. 1492 in York J/yst. Introd. 
23 note, *Paiaunt silver. 1696 ‘Tate & Braoy /s. cxv.6 The 
epageaarnhiag has Ears and Nose, But neither hears nor 
smells. 1584 in Sharp Cov. Afyst. (1825) 38 Payde for sope 
for the *pagent wheles iiijd. A . 

[Vote. The word in the preceding senses is known only in 
English, and in the Anglo-Latin Jigiva, The two main 
early senses were ‘scene displayed on a stage’, and * stage 
on which a scene is exhibited or acted’. Therelative order 
of these is not certain; but, so far as instances have been 
found, the sense‘ scene appears first. The Anglo-L. pigina 
is in form identical with the known ancient L. pagina leaf 
(of a book), Pace 16.2; and it is noteworthy that from 
pagina French had, beside the popularly descended page, 
a literary form pugine, pagene, ‘page of a book ', which also 
came into Eng. in the forms Pacixe, pagynte, pagen, and 
even (in 15th c.) pagent, forms which are identical with 
some of those of pageant. There is thus no difficulty so 
far as concerns form in identifying pagina ‘pageant’ with 
pigina, pagine, pagyn, pagent, leaf or ‘page. And it is 
casy to conceive how the sense ‘page ' or ‘leaf’ of a MS. 
play, might have passed into that of ‘scene or ‘act's but 
direct evidence connecting the two has not been found. On 
the other hand, some, who take ‘stage’ as the earlier sense, 
have suggested for pagina a possible passage of sense from 
* tablet or slab (for inscription )' to ‘board’, and so to ‘stage s 
or have seen in the 14-15th c. Anglo-Latin Adgina a more 
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or less independent formation from the stem fag- of L. | 
fangére to fix, cognate with L. compages, compagy, cont- 
pagina ‘fixing together’, ‘joining’, compagindta ‘fixed 
together’ (whence perh. ‘ fratnework '}; or have thought it 
a representative, in some way, of L. péguia, Gr. mijyna fa 
framework fastened or joined together’, spec. ‘a movable 
stage or scaffold used in theatres". This last exactly gives 
the sense Stag ‘pageant’; and not only has Du Cange 
examples of med.L. poe as fa wooden machine on which 
statues are placed ', but Cotgrave has F. prgmtate ‘a stage 
or frame whereon Pageants be set or carried', Thus it is 
indisputable that ‘pageant’ in the sense ‘stage’ would 
exactly render L. pégma, and it is further true that the stem 
pag. of pigina is cognate with myy- of myyza5 but of any 
actual historical relation between the forms of these words, 
or any passage of pega into pdgina in med.L., there is no 
trace. It had been supposed that an earlier Anglo-1. 
example of Adgiva, in a sense like ‘ boarding ', existed in the 
final paragraph of the 12th or 13th c. treatixe of Alexander 
Neckham De Utensiiréus, printed (very inaccurately) in ‘V. 
Wright's bol. of Vocabularies 1337, pp. 96-119, from MS, 
Cott. Titus D. 20, If. 48b, where Wright has ‘ut lingnum 
hujus pagine forti aderat tegminibus*; but the actual read- 
ing of the MS. is ‘ut lingnum Arc conpagine forti ad{hJereat 
tegminibus 's; so that the supposed Adgina ‘boarding’ has 
No existence. | 
Pageant (pa'dzént, pa-), v.  [f. pree.] 
tL. rans. To imitate as ina pageant or play; 


to mimic. Ods. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. 7. & Crit. ili agx With ridiculous and 
aukward action, (Which Slanderer, he imitation call's) He 
Pageants vs. 

2, To carry aéoud as a show or in a procession, 

1641 Mitton Aeform.t. (1851) 4 Even that Feast of love 
and heavenly-adwitted fellowship .. became the subject of 
horror, and glouting adoration, pageanted about, like a 
dreadfull Idol 1660 - Free Contunw, Wks. (1851) 429 To 
pageant himself ap and down in Progress among the per- 
petual bowings and cringings of an abject People. 

3. To honour with a pageant. 

1891 Murray's Mag. Oct. 599 She who once pageanted 
ae sumptuous pomp victorious Dages returning trophy- 
aden. 

llence Pageanting 7/, 5d., display uf pageantry, 

1873 Masson Dramot of Hawth, iv. 54 One may guess 
the amount of pageanting, banqueting, and speechifying. 


Pa‘geanted, « [f. Pacranxt sd. + -rp2.] 
ta. Adorned with ‘ pageants’ or scenes in tapestry 
or the like: see Pageant 54. 1d). Ods. be. At- 


tended with pageantry and pomp. 

1539 in Archol. Frail. ela! VIE. 270, y alter clothes 1 
pagented alter clothes, /dfd¢., Pagented he[n]gyngs.  rgoz 
W. ‘Towssee in VW estun Gaz 13 Feb. 2/3 Well might his 
worth the final fee Of pageanted sepulture reap. 

+ Pageanteer. Ols. rare. In 7 -gen-. [f. 
PackanT 54.: see -EER.] A player in a pageant 
or mystery-play: in quot. fg. 

1624 Gee Wew SAreds 16 Me thinkes these lewd pagenteeres 
should be questioned..in some Kcclesiasticall Court for 
Prophanation of heaven and holy things. 

Pageantic (padgacntik), @ vere. [f AGEANT 
56,4+-1C: cf. gigantic.] Ofthe nature of or belong- 


ing to a pageant or pageants. 

3825 T. Suarp Diss. on Cov. Myst. 23 Mlustration of the 
form and construction cf Pageantic structures 

Pageantry (pxdgéntri, pei-). [See -rv.] 
+1. Pageants collectively; the public acting of 
scenes or display of tableanx. Ods. 

1608 Suaks. Perv. ii, 6 What pageantry, what feats, what 
shows, What minstrelsy, pa ead din, The regent made.. 
To greet the king. 21656 Ussner tm, vi. (1658) 437, 80 
women gloriously decked..were carried in litters, having 
legs of gold, and soo more in others, whose legs were of 
silver; These things were most remarkable in the Pageantry. 
1714 J. Wretr Lilwood's Autobiogr. Suppl. (1765) 391 The 
Pageantry of which Day's Work, assacted there by himself 
he hath since published with his Name to it. 

2. Splendid display, gorgeous spectacular show ; 
pomp. Also in A/. 

16gr Jer. Tayton Serm, for Vear IL. viti. 99 To prove that 
we are extreamly proud in the midst of all this pageantry. 
1673 [R. Leicu] es Reh, 10 Not less ignoble then 
Cardinal Campejus his Pageantry. aes Gay Fadles 1. xi. 
6 A peacock with the poultry fed, All view'd him with an 
envious eye, And mocked his gaudy pageantry. 1795 
Soutuey Foun of Are Wks. 1837 J. 186 Blazon'd shields and 
gay accoutrements, The pageantry of war. 1856 I‘roupe 
Hist. Eng, (1858) §. v. 389 Experience... had probably subdued 
their inclination for splendid pageantry. 

3. Mere acting or show, empty or specious dis- 
play, show without substance. Also with £/. 

1687 Burnet Contn. Reply to Varilias 114 After a weeks 
Pageantry of her Queenship, she was kept there till her 
Head was cut off. 1715 Bentiey Boyle Lect. Serm. x. 
364 The standing Ceremony and continued Pageantry of 
Transubstantiation. a185q4 H. Rexep Lect. Eng. Hist. v. 
(1855) 153 Chivalry had not yet declined to niere forqnal 
pomp and pageantry. 

Paged (péidzd), a. [f. Pace sd.2 or v2 + -en.] 
a. llaving the pages numbered. b. Having pages 
of a specified kind or number, as yellow-paged. 

1889 Athenzuin 21 Dec. 853/3 Left by Mr. Bradsbaw in 
a paged revise of 1877. 

Pagedom (pédgdem). [f. Pace sd,1 + -post.] 

The office or function of a page. Also a¢érid. 
, 852 Miss Yonce Cameos V1. vi. 68 The ladies could 
instruct him in no graces of pagedom, 1856 Chamd, Frnl. 
VI. 61 Hyder's cow-boy belongings.. became useful in his 
pagedom novitiate, 

Pa‘geful. (-rur.] As much as fills a page. 

1899 QO. Rev. Apr. 415 Virtuous indignation by the pageful. 


| 
| 
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Pa:‘gehood. [-100p.] The state or condition | 
of being a page. b. The personality of a page. 

1820 Scorr Addot yix, She bears herself like the very 
model of pagehood. +828 — F, AZ. Perth xxiv, It is not so, 
an it please vows vie haod 1890 F:. J. Lysacnt Gold of 
Ophir IV. x. 172 He wore the buttons of pagehaod. 

Pagen, pagent, obs. ff. PAGEANT; var. PAGINE. 

Pager (pé'dzar). [f. Pace v.2 + -En1.] One 
who pages (papers, blank books, ete.). 

igor Dally Chron, 9 Sept. 9/4 (Advt.) Pager and Per. 
forator wanted, 

+t Pagery. Oés. [f. Pace sh.1 + -nv.] The 
office or position of a page, service as a page. 

1586 Cyurle & Vucywile Life (1868) 25 [In France] young 
gentilmtn bee brought vp as Pages in Court: sv soone as 
their Pagery is past, they become souldiers in some Band or 
Garrison, 1630 B. Jonson ew /spr i, Vhese are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences Of payery. 1642 Kari 
Mona. tr. Brondé's Civil Warres u. 86 A Dutchman, who 
being come out of pagery, and not having whereon to ride, 
followed him on foot. 

Pageship (pé'dzfip).  [f lace 56.1 + -smm.] 
Theollice of a page. Also Anmorousiy, as a title. 

1835 Lytton Afcnsé vu. vi, May | wait on thy pageship 
to-morrow? 1844 Turrer Crock of G. xxiii, 187 The house. 
keeper had power to push her nephew on to pageship, foot- 
manship—to the final post of butler, 1891-2) Lounsurey 
Sted, Chaucer Li. 31 It was probably to fit the period of 
this assumed pageship that the year 1340 was fixed upon as 
the date of Chaucer's birth. 

Pageunt, pageyond, obs. forms of Pagrant. 

+t Paggle, «. Ods. [Deriv, uncertain.) #uer. 
To bulge, swell out as a bag, hang loosely. 

¢1g90 GREENE #*'y, Bacon x. 63 Forty hine.. With strouting 
dugs that paggle to the ground. 

Paggle, pagil, obs. var. PatcLe, cowslip. 

Pagh, obs. variant of Pan 77. 

Paghant, pagia(ujnt, etc., obs. ff. PAGEANT. 

+ Pagical, a. Obs. [6 Pace shh + -1can: ef. 
magical] Of or relating to the pages of a book. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe noi. in Bullen O. 72 TL 37, 

1 yfaith will, and put their great pagicall index to them, too. 

Pagin, obs. form of Pagkant, Pacing. 

|| Pagina (pacdzinas. Aot, [L. pagina leaf, 
page.] A flat surface, as of a leat. 

1842 Breanne Pid Set, ete, Pagdna,..the surface of 
a leaf. 1866 Treas, Bot., Pagina, the surface of anything. 

Paginal (pe'dginal ,@. [ad. late 1. paginds-is, 
f. figina a page: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
a page or pages; consisting of or referring to 
pages ; page for page. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /oend, Hp. v. vi. 244 He shut or closed 
the hooke, which is an expression proper unto the paginall 
hooks of our times, 1811 Paefteahac's Fay. Poesie in 
Haslewood Lug, Zects 1. Introd. 15 Vhe present editi: is 
a verbal and paginal reprint, 1888 A rchrol. Kev, Mar. 62 
All quotations will be given in full with paginal references, 

Paginary (pedginairii, a [f L. pdgéna page 
+ -ARY.] = prec. 

1823 T. G. Warnewricnr “ss. & Crit. (1880) 312 ‘The 
paginary amount of your lucubrations. 1824 Disptn /.fbr. 
Comp. 247 The paginary numerals recammencing at ch, xii. 
1854 T'. Wesiwoov Chron, ‘Compl. Angler’ 26 Hawkins’ 
second edition. .was bit a paginary reprint of the first. 

Paginate (pacdginet’, 7. [f. L. fdvtna page 
+-ATE3, as if ad. L. type pdgindre, which occurs 
in med.L. in other senses. Cf mod. F. paytuer 
(Dret. elead, 1835}.] trans. To mark or number 
the pages of (a book); to page. 

1884... 4 QO. 6th Ser. IX. 428/1 It is entitled The Vico 
of France, aud forms a small quarto, not paginated. 1890 
Athenwune 21 June 802/2 In printing the book, a number of 
copies were wrongly paginated. 

Pagination (pzedgine*fan). [n. of action from 
ptee.: so in Fr. (Dict. Acad, 1835).] ‘The action 
of paging or of marking the numbers of the pages; | 
an instance of this; the sequence of figures with 
which the pages are numbered. 

1841 D'[sraccr Aven. Lit, (1859) I. 181 They at first 
totally omitted the /roflus and Cressida, which is inserted 
without pagination, and with little discrimination in the 
writings of Shakespeare. 1867 Deutscn A'ene, (1874) 41 
Twelve folio volumes, the pagination of which is kept uni- 
form in almost all editions. 1882-3 Scuarr /aucyed. Relig. 
Knows i. 289/t The Apocrypha was to be placed at theend 
of the New ‘Testament, with a distinct title and pagination. 

+Pagine. 0s. Also 4-6 pagyn(e, 4 pagen 
(3 pagent). [ad. L. pagina Pace sé.%, directly or 
through OF, pagene, pagine (12th c. in Godef.), 
a learned adaptation of the L. word, of which the 
inherited form was age.) A page or leaf; trausf. 
pages collectively, book, writing, 

a1225 Aner. X. 286 peholie pagine [pagina saucta}, 41300 
Cursor AT, 21295 (Cott.) Pe stile o mathen, water it was, 
And win pe letter o lucas, And mare pagine [7rin. pagyn]} 
it was milk, And john honi, suet als suilk. 1382 Wyetre 
Jer. xxxvi. 23 Whan Judi hadde rad thre fitle pagens 
[1388 pagyns, V’xdg, pagellas}, or foure, he kutte it with a 
scraping nyt. 61475 Partenay Prol. 79 The philosopher.. 
Which declarid in hys first pagent, Ce methephisike off 
noble corage. 1552 Upatt tr. Geminus’ Anat. Lij/2 We 
comprehended all tbe fygures of the heade in foure pagines. 

Paging (pé'dzin), 747. sd. [f. Pace v2 + -1nc 2.) 
The action of PacEv.2; the consecutive numbering 
of the pages of a book ; pagination. 

Paging machine, a machine for printing or stamping the 
consecutive numbers of the pages ofan account-book, etc. i 
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19775 Asu Suppl, Pagivg, the act of marking the pages. 
1824 J. Jounson #ypog~. |. 263 Throughout the volume the 
paging is very irregular. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Paging-machine, 1884 H, Spencer in slthenan 5 Apr. 
446/3 ‘The pagings of these extracts refer to the first editian, 
Jod. Adet., Improved paging and perforating machines, 
hand and treadle, 

Pagle, variant of Paice, a cowolip, 

+ Pagled, Af/.a. Obs, [Cf Paccir v.] Made 
or become pregnant; big with young: cf. Baccen. 

1s99 Nasun Lenfen Stuffe 46 Uero, for that she was 
pagled and timpanized. 1615 LL. Crooxr Seedy of Man 314 
Other creatures when they are pagled as we say, do neuer 
or very seldome admit the Male. 

|| Pagne (pan’). Also 8 pane, 8-9 paan. [a. F. 
fague, 1. Sp. parto = Vy., We pannor—h. faumnun 
cloth. In the fori faa, au. paan,ad. Pg. or Sp.] 
A cloth ; the piece of cloth forming originally the 
single article of clothing variously worn by natives 
of hot countries; sfec. a loin-cloth, or a short 
petticoat, worn by uncivilized races, or retained by 
the more civilized as part of their costume. 

1698 Frocrr ! ey, 14 The Marabous, cloath’d with a kind 
of Surplice made of white Pagnes or Cotton-stoff, sacrifice 
to Mahomet. 1705 Bosman Gitnca 350 A Maltitude of 
Cloaths or Panes, heaped one over another. /b/d¢. xxi. 440 
The Wives of the great Lords wear Calico Paans. . beautifully 
Chequered with several Coloars. ‘Fhese Paans or Cloaths 
are not very Tong. 17§9 tr. cfedanson's Moy. Senegad in 
Pinkerton Moy, (rb14) NVI. 608 For their clothing they make 
use of two faans, one of which goes round their waist. and 
supplies the place of an under-petticoat, 1789 tr. Somnerat’s 
Moy. Louw rg A simple piece of linen, called Pagne, is the 
whole dress of the women. 1863 Hitkton IV. Africa 1. 124 
A..negro, dressed in. scanty pagne or loin-cloth with red 
streamers [ctc.), 1g0a Westin. Gas. 4 Apr 3/2 The loos 
tunic, over which is worn the quaintly shaped pagne, whih 
..is draped tightly round the figure, and only just permits the 
free movements of the wearer. 

Pagod (paged. aveh, Also 6 8 pagode, 7 
pagothe. fad. l’g. fayorde (1516 in Yule, : cf). 
pusode (1609 in Hatz.-Dairm.) : see next. The 
stressing faved occurs in Butler's //adibras ; Pope 
has fago'd as well as argad.] 

L. An idol temple: = next, 1. 

1582 N, Licunriecu tr. Casfanheda’s Cony. i. fad. t. xiv. 
34 All the Rings doe dye in one Pagode, which is the house 
of praiers to their Idolls. 1588 Parke tr. Wendy. a's Hist. 
China so2 Like a monasterie, the which the naturall people 
doo call Pagede. 1630 Lorp /usplay Sects fa dnd. 1¥.), 
Vhat he should erect pagods for God's worship. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. f¥ate's Fram 114 A number of ‘Temples, which 
they call Pagods. 1735 Pork Donne Sat wv. 239 The mosque 
of Mahound, or some queer Pagod. 1829 VENSvsoNn 7 70- 
éte too, Wer payods hung with music of sweet bells. 

2. An image of a deity, an idol esp. in India, 
China, ete... (Often associated with ya.) 

1582 N. lacnnrmtn tr. Caslanheda's Cong. i. Ind. \viii. 
149 -\nd it is possible that..the Pagodes will not aide nor 
helpe me as they hane done before time. 2634 Sie ‘I. Herbert 
Trav, 38, Phave scene some of their Pagethes or Idols, in 
wood, resembling aman. 1664 Buiter ffi. 11. 534 Their 
Classick-Modet prov'd a Maggot, Their Direct'ry an Jodian 
Pagod. 4755 J. Sunesrare Ayia (1769) Lb. 322 His lord- 
ship admired the lions and pagods, and all the chimney 
ornaments. 1892 J. Payn Weds J). UW Aiitingten 1.33 Te 
looked more like some pagod than a man at all. 

b. fg. A person superstitiously or extravagantly 
reverenced, or otherwise likened to a heathen deity; 
an ‘idol’. 

71g D'Urrev Pills I. 315 Like the mad Pagod of the 
North, the Swede. 1738 Pou AA// Sad. t. 157 See thronging 
Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, Parent, Wile, 
orSon! 1814 Byron Diary 8 Apr.. ({] find my poor little 
pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal, 1861 (eniple Kar 
Mag. 1.254. The most hideous pagod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that ever lived. 

3. A gold (or silver) coin: = next, 3. 

1g98 W. Prituirs £faschoten 1, xxxv. 60/1 They are Indian 
and Heathenish money, with the picture of a Diuell vpon 
them, and therefore are called /agedes. 1667 H. Ouvex- 
nurc in PA, Trans, 1. 430 Esteemed at zo old Pagodes 
in India, each Pagode being about 10 shillings English. 
1698 Fryer Acc. &. fndia & 2. 34 The Coin current here 
(Gulconda] is a Pagod, 8s. 1704 Collect. Jey. (Churchill) 
I1k. 822/2 A Pagode was formerly na more than 84 Stivers 
but is since raised to 120. a 1845 livov 70 Lady on Dep. 
india x, Go to the land of pagod and rupee. 

4. = Jagoda sleeve: see PAGODA §. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. (Pagodte). 

5. attrib, and Cod. 

1719 J. T. Priusrs te. Phirty-four Confer, 82 The 
Absurdities of the Pagod-worship. /4/. 193 1f they knew 
the Pagod-Gods they had in their Temples. 1814 Byron 
Ode to Nap. iii, Those Pagod things of sabre-sway. 1859 
Sata Gas-light & D. ii. 29 Bunily stitching ..sedent, and not 
squatting Pagod-like, all of a row. 

Pagoda (pigéuda). Also 7 pagotha, pogodo, 
8 pagodoe. [ad. Py. pagode, pl. fagodes (1516 in 
Yule), It. pagode, pl. -23 app. a corruption of 
a name found by the Portuguese in India. (Yule 
has no example of the form fagoda in 16th c. Dg. 
or It.; the -@ appears to have heen an Eng. repre- 


sentation of final -e.) 

The native form imitated by the Pg. sagode is disputed: 
whatever it was, the Pg. appears ta have been a very imper- 
fect echo of it. Many take it to have been Pers, 4ut-hadah 
idol-temple,f, dé idol + Aadas habitation ; some suggest Ske. 
éhagavat boly, divine, or some current modification of that 
word: see Yule & Burnell s.v.] é - . 

1. A temple or sacred building (in ee China, 
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and adjacent countries); es. a sacred tower, usually 
of pyramidal form, built over the relics of Buddha 
or a saint, or in any place as a work of devotion, 
1634 Sir T. HWersert /rav. 190 The place where the great 
Pagotha stands. 1638 W. Bruton in //akduy?'s Moy, (1812) 
V. 49 Ata great Pogodo or Paged, which is a famous 
and sumptuous Temple. 1681 R. Kxox //isé, Ceylon 72 Vhe 
Pagoda's or Temples of their Gods are so many that I can- 
not number them. 1779 Burne Corr. (1844) IH. 270, F could 
not justify to myself to give to the synagogue, the mosque, 
or the pagoda, the language which your pulpits so liberally 
bestow upon a great part of the Christian world. 180 
Wetinxcron in Owen es. (1877) 369 Harcourt dispatches 
a letter to the principal Bramins of the pagoda of Jugger- 
naut. 2899 F.'i. Butten Log Seawaif289 The lofty shining 
summit of the great pagoda dominated everything else. 
b. fg. = Temple. 
176a Cuurcuie Prophecy of Famine 69 In Love's Pagoda 
shall they ever doze. 7 
¢, Asmall ornamental building or structure in 


imitation of an Oriental paced 

1796 Morse doer. Geog. 11.492 Their towers, the models 
of which are now so comnion in Europe under the name of 
pagodas, 18:6 T. L. Peacock Headlong iad iv, Pagodas 
and Chinese hridges..shall rise upon its ruins, 1860 Ad/Z 
Vear Round No. 52. 34 Purchased..at one of the little glass 
advertising pagodas..on the Boulevards. 

+2. An idol or image; = pree. 2. Obs. rare. 

1634 Six T. Hersert 7razv. 235 Pagothaes, Idols or vgly 
representations of the Deuill, adored by the Indians, 1665 
/bid. 375 Many deformed Pagothas are here worshipped. 


3. A gold (less commonly a silver) coin formerly 
current in Southern India, of the value of about 


seven shillings. 

1681 R. Knox ///st, Ceylon ty. ii. 126 A Gold Ring, a Pagoda, 
and some two or three Dollars and a few old Cloths 1727 A. 
Hamitton Vew Ace. BE. Ind. t. xxix. 365 They also coin 
Gold into Pagodve» of several Denominations and Value. 
it hase Reg. 115 Each pagoda being worth about eight 
shillings on the par, with a rupee valued at two shillingsand 
three pence. 1831 TRetawsxy Ady. Vounger Son 1. xxi. 170 
He shook my hand, threw a bag of pagodas on the fable, 
1852 Beverioce //ist. dudia 1. 1. vil. 344 Held of the King 
of Golconda at a quit-rent of 1200 pagodas, or about £430. 

4. Short for pagoda sleeve: see 5. 

1900 Dutly Mail at Apr. 7/4 The freshest fancy in sleeves 
is called the pagoda, : 

5. adérth. and Comb., as pagoda-like adj., -shaped 
adj., -s/ruclure; pagoda-Hower, the flower of the 
PaGoDA-TREE, q.v.; pagoda sleeve, a funnel- 
shaped outer sleeve turned back so as to expose 
the lining and inner sleeve, fashionable in the 18th 
and early 19th century; pagoda-stone, (2) = 
PaGonITE; (4) see quot. 

1837 Lett. A. Midras (1843) 62 The flowers have no per- 
fume, except the *pagoda-flowers, and those are sickly. 
1860 O. W. Hotmns “¢sie V1 xiii, Yheir howghs disposed tu 
the most graceful *pagoda-like series of close terraces. 1874 
Liste Cark Fuel. Gwynne b vii. 174 A fanciful pagoda-like 
cage. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XX1X. 5862 Crowned with tall, 
"pagoda-shaped spires. 1889 Datly News 12 Nov. 3/1 It 
has *“*pagoda', or ‘bell’ sleeves, now reappearing after a 
long interval, John Leech’s pretty women in Puch wore 
hell sleeves. tg0a H’estez. Gaz 23 Sept. 3/2 The wide 
pagoda sleeves are not, in my opinion, nearly so pretty as 
the narrow little open sleeve with close-fitting sleevelets. 
1868 Kixcsmitt Geol. China in Q. Frnd, Geol. Soc. XXV. 
126 At least one species of Orthoceratite..‘they are much 
prized by the Chinese under the name of ‘ *pagoda stones’, 
and sold at fancy prices. 1845 G. Murray /slaford 26 The 
light *pagoda-structure of the Larch, 

Pago'da-tree. , 

1, Naine given to several trees found or cultivated 
in India, China, e:e.: @ Sophora japonica, an 
ornamental leguminous tree with white or cream- 
coloured flowers, cultivated in China and Japan; 
b. Plumeria acutifolta, a native of the West Indies, 
cultivated in India, with fragrant flowers; ce. /vcus 
indica, the Banyan-tree of India. 

1876 Treas. Bot, (new ed.) 36/1. 1884 Mitek Planteo, 

2. fg. A mythical tree humoronsly feigned to 
produce pagodas (sense 3). Zo shake the pagoda- 
free: to make a fortune rapidly in India. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 45 ‘Vhe amusing pursuit of 
‘shaking the pagoda-tree ' once so popular in our Oriental 
possessions. 1869 Lek: 6 Feb., The fruits of the pagoda 
tree are no longer to be had _for the mere shaking. 1886 
Mes, Lysx Lixron Paston Carew IE. ii, he service of 
John Company, under whose flag, as we know, the pagoda- 
tree was worth shaking. 

Pagodite (pz‘ygdleit), Are. [a. F. pagodite 
(C. A. G. Napione 1798), f. pagode Pacon + -1TE!,] 
A soft mineral! carved by the Chinese into figures 
of pagodas, images, ete. ; also called aga/matolite. 

1837 Dana Jfin.254 Agalmatolite..Pazodite. 1842 Braxor 


Dict. Sei., ete, Pagodite, a species of steatite or serpentine, 
which the Chinese carve into figures. 


+Pago-dy. Oés. [ad. It. pagad!, pl. of pagode, 
in transl. of Veaggto di Cesare de’ Federici.) = 
PaGona 1, 2,3. , 

1588 T. Hickock tr. C. Frelerick's Voy. 8, 42, Pagodies 


for euery Ilorse which Pagody may be of starling money | 


6 shillings 8 pence: they be peeces of gold of that valew. 
foid. 10 (11) ‘The Pagodies which are Idoll houses..made 
with lime and fine marble, /4za, 33h, Their Idoles, which 
they call Pugody, whereof there is great abundance, 
Pagri: sec PuccRee. 
Pagurian (pagiilriin), 2. and 5b. Zool, [f. 
L. pagiirus, a, Gr. mayoupos a kind of crab, in 
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nod. Zoology the name of the typical genus of the 
family Paguride or Hermit-crabs: sec -1aN.] a. 
- adj, Belonging to the genus /agurus or family 
Laguride of decapod crustaceans. b, sd, A 
crustacean of this genus or family, a hermit-crab, 
So Pagwrid; Pagu‘rine, Pagu'roid ad/s. and sds. 

1840 Penny Cyl. XVII. 130/1 Pagurtans, a tribe..of the 
Anomnrous family of crustaceans. 1876 Beneden's Anim, 
Parasties ii. 25 Naturalists have given the name of Ceso- 
éitae to some pagurians inhabiting the seas of warmer 
latitudes. 1893 StrBninc Crustacea xi, 162 Many of the 
Pagurids are very beautifully coloured. 1899 1. A. Borra- 
pate in Proc, Zool. Soc. 937 On the Hatching-stage of 
the Pagurine Land-crabs, /éid., The land-pagurines might 
also have lost the whole or a part of their larval life. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1.53 Three distinct grades of degradation,.. 
i.e., the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid, 

Pagyant, Pagyn, obs. ff. Packant, Pacixe, 

Pah (pih, pa}, iv’. (a.) Also 7 pagh. 
natural exclamation of disgust. 

1s92 Kyo SZ. Yrag. ui. xiv, Pah: keepe your way. 
1604 Suaks. Ham. vo i. 221 (Qo) Doost thou thinke 
Alexander lookt a this fashion 1'th earth?..And smele so, 
pah. 1605 — Lear iv. vi. 132 Fye, fie, fie; pah, pah: Give 
me an Ounce of Ciuet; good Apothecary sweeten m 
immagination, 1676 Doctrine of Devils 55 Pagh, this is 
but a peor trick. 1828 Scotr #1 WW. Perth xt, Pah! I 
scorn a tale-bearer. 1880 Mus, Foreesrer Hoy & I. 1. 38 
Tt was a horrid. .thonght, it made one's flesh creep. Pah? 

b. adtrid, or as adj, (in childish lang.) Nasty ; 
hence, Jmproper, unbecoming. 

1654 Seven Tablet. (Arb) 118 Like a Child that will 
continually be shewing its fine new Coat, till at length it all 
bedawbs it with its Pah-hands. 1835 Const .Vag. VL 2390/1 
But to pass o'er the rail was considered pah, pah. 

| Pah, pa (pai), s6. [Maori pd, f. pd vb. to 
block up. 
the prefixed definite article Ae as part of the word.} 
A native fort or fortified camp in New Zealand. 

dikes Cook Frul, ist Voy. (1893) 157 They have sirong- 
holds—or Hippas, as they call them—which they retire to 
in time of danger, 1977 G. Fousten Voy. round World 1 
194 A hippah, or strong hold of the natives. 1842 W. R. 
Wave Journ, in V. Zeal. 27 (Morris) A native paar enclosed 
village. 1845 claw. Ace. 350 Our troops ., attempting to 
carry the pah or fortified camp of Hekd. 1859 A. S. 
‘luomeson Story VM. Zead. 132 (Morris) ‘The construction of 
the war pas. 1884 Brackex Lays of Maer 25 Come, oh 


come, unto our Pah. 

i Pahlavi (pa‘live), a and sé. Also Pehlevi 
(pélévz), Pehivi. [Persian /’aAdaz?, Parthian, f. 
Pahklav:—Larthava, Parthia.] The name given 
by the followers of Zoroaster to the character in 
which are written the ancient translations of their 
sacred books and some other works of the same 
age; now used generally to designate a kind of 
written language, or rather a mode of writing the 
language, used in Persia under the Sasdnian kings ; 
loosely, Old Persian. 

‘The hot strife which raged till recently as to whether 
Pahlavi is Semitic or Persian has been closed by the dis- 
covery that it is merely a way of writing Persian, in which 
the Persian words are partly represented—to the eye not to 
the ear—by their Semitic equivalents’. Thus ‘for ércad 
they wrote Luma, ie. the Aramaic fa/wd, but they pro- 
nounced s.én, which is the common Persian word for bread. 
Similarly psra, the Aramaic fesrd flesh, was pronounced as 
the Persian gésh/'. ‘he alphabet actually used was derived 
from the Old Aramaic. Prof. Nildeke in Aucyel. Brit. 

1831 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) EEE. 691/x About the era of 
Mahomet. .the learned had a language of their own, which 

| had the name of the Pahlavi. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI1E. 479, 2 
A history of Persia in the Pehlvi dialect. 1855 Lepsius 
Stand, Alph. (1863) 120 It approaches most nearly to the 
Pehlevi writing. 1859 Fitzcera.n tr. Owar vi, Iu divine 
High piping Pchlevi.. the Nightingale cries to the Rose. 

) 3885 ‘TH. Notpeke in Ancyel. Brit. XVI. 134/2 At first 
sight the Pahlavi hooks present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech. /éid. 136/1 Very litile profane literature 
still exists in Pahlavi; the romance of Ardashir has been 
mentioned above. /éid., A Pahlavi grammar is of course 
an pape ey. ‘ 

Pal, obs. f. Pay. Pai: see Pe (Indian copper 
coin). Paian, var. Payen Oés., pagan. 

| Paice, obs. Sc. form of Pact. 

Paid (péid), pp/. a. [Pa. pple. of Pay o.!] 

tl. pred. Pleased, satisfied, content. Ofs. 

€1230 /fali Meid. 27 Eider is alles weis paied of oder. 
€1330 R. Brunxe Chrow. (1810) 70 William was not paied, 
pat fale mad him ofright. ¢1400 Rowland § 0.640 Dame- 
sell, arte thou payed of me? ¢1400 Maunorv. (Roxb, xii. 
52 Here es my son pat I luffe, of wham I am wele payd. 
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| 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. coxliv. (1482) 295 Sore agreued 
and right euyll payed toward the frensshmen. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 266/1 Payde, pacatus, contentus. 1825-80 JAMIESON 
s.v. Paid, ‘I'm weel paid wi’ the bargain’. ..4}'m verra ill 
paid for ye’, Iam very sorry for you; Aberd. 

+b. Intoxicated, drunk. Oés. on, 

1638 Suirtev Royal Master u.i. Diijh, Faca. Heele be 
dronke presently. ..[ Bodo drinks on]... Piet. Hees paid, 
the King will come this way... Bot, Dee heare no body say 

| he saw me, } wonnot Be seene yet. (//e veeles in.) . 
, 2%. Remunerated or recompensed with money ; in 
receipt of pay: see Pay v.12, 4. 

1862 All Year Round 18 Oct. 133 The machinery of paid 
officials, 1866 Dora GREENWELL #55, (1867) 60 The exchange 
of paid for voluntary laboor, ; bs 

Given, as money, in discharge of an obliga- 
_ tion; discharged, as a debt; for which the money 


| has been given, as a bill, a cheque: see Pay 7.1 5. 


The form dtfpak arose from taking” 


t} 


* 
PAIL. 


1866 Crump Banking iv. 96 The law..seems to he that a 
paid cheque is the absolute property of the customer. 189a 
ZaxewtL, Bow Myst. 134, 1.. found aipetcl cheque made 
out for £25 in the name of Miss Dymon 

4. With prep. or adv., as padd-for, paid-off, paid- 
up: see various senses of Pay v1 

Paid.up capital: that part of the subscribed capital of an 
undertaking which has been actnally paid. 

3817 BroucHam in Pard, Ded. 776 The legal. professional, 
hired, and paid for dicta of two officers. 1874 Trotiorr 
Lady Anna xxxvii. a8 ‘They are paying twenty per cent. 
on the paid-up capital, 1883 Pad/ Madi G. 7 Sept. 2/2 The 
annual repairs..would amount to at least £10,000, and the 
paids-out above mentioned to about £25,000. 1883 Daily 
wWews 10 Sept. 2/5 ‘The consignor, when he has not been 
paid for his goods, instructs the carrier to collect for ‘him the 
price thereof, and this is called the ‘paid on’ 1886 R. 
Kirunc Departm. Ditties (1899) 27 Steer clear of Ink Save 
when you write receipts for paid-up bills in't. x H. 
Nisper Bush Girl's Kom. xi, 1co ‘They were mostly the 
paid-off shearers and extra stockmen whom he had met. 

Paideutics: see Pxprvrics. 

Paidgion, obs. f. Pacrant. Paidle, var. 
Pape, hoe; Se.f. Pappte 2. Paie, obs. f. Pay. 
Paien(e, var. Payrx, Ods., pagan. 

Paier, obs. form of Pain sé., Payer. 

Paigle, pagle (pig'l). dia’. Also 6 pagyll, 
paggle, 8-9 pagil, (9 dial. paagle, paugle, 
peagle, pegle, peggle, peggall: see E.D. D.) 
[Tu 16th c. pagyll, pagle, paggle, of uncertain 
origin; but cf. Paccie 2. 

Sce many conjectures in ¥. & Q. gihs. Vil, VELL, 1883.) 

A local name for the cowslip, Lrimiula veris ; 
somclimes including the Oxlip; also applicd locally 
to some other flowcrs, as the buttercup. 

1gzo Patscr. 250/2 Pagyll a cowsloppe. 1548 Taser 
ames LMerbes (1881) 79 ‘There are it} Verbascuta...The 
fyrste is called in barbarus Jatin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose. ‘he seconde is.. Paralysis, and in englishe a 
Cowslip, or a Cowslap, or a Pagle. 1568 — Aferba/ ut. 80 
A Cowislip, and..an Osislip..are both call [sic] in Cam- 
hridgeshyre Vagles. 1573 Tusser //usi, xiii. (1878) 95 
Strowing herbes of all sortes..5. Cousleps and paggles. /d/d. 
alii. 96, 25 Paggles, greene and yclow. 1997 GerarpE 
feréaéd u. cclx. § 7.637 Called for the most part Oxelips 
and Paigles. 1629 Parkinson /’aradtsé xxv. 247 In some 
countries they ell them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty 
Muleins, which are called Cowslips in others, 16g Ray 
S.§& EC. Words (ED. S). Paigte..is of use in Essex, 
Middlesex, Suffolk, fora cowslip: cozs/i# with ussignifying 
what is elsewhere called an oxslif. 1760 J. Lee /utrod, 
Hot. App. 321 Pagils or Paigles, Primula, 1866 Treas. 
Sot, Paigte, Pagte, or Peagle, rineuda veris. 

Paijama: see Pysama, 

Paik (pek), 54. Se. and xorth, dial. [Goes with 
Paik @.: origin unknown.] A firm stiff blow, 
csp. on the body; ove's pazks, the thrashing due 
to one, or that one comes in for. 

1§08 Dunpar #dyting 7o How that thow, poysonit pelor, 
sat thy paikis [rime aix], 1571 Satir. Poems Neforit xxv. 
azz Cum pai heir, bir tuo yeir, They sall not misse pair 
paikis. 1768 Koss //clenore 42 While monie a paik unto 
his beef they led, ‘Fill wi' the thumps he hlue an’ blae was 
made. 1819 W. Texxanr Pafpistsy Stornet’d (1827) 48 Hk 
clapper gait ik belt sic paiks, 1822 Byron Yo Scott 4 May, 
fe got his paiks—having acted like an assassin, 1895 
Cxocketr Mer of Moss flags 282 We always got our paiks 
for what little we had, 

Paik (pek), v. Sc. and north. dial. [See prec.] 
trans, To hit with something hard or solid, as the 
knuckles, a stick, a stone; to beat, pummel, thrash. 
Hence Paiking, Pai‘kment, athrashing; Paitker, 
a beater; cassey-patker, a street-walker. 

a@xgss Lynpesav Tragedy 378 Nor .. Off Rome rakaris, 
nor of rude Ruffianis, Of calsay Paikaris, nor of Publycanis. 
1639 R. Baituie Lets. (1775) |b. 74 ‘That day Mr. Armour 
was Well paiked. 1807 StacG .Wrse. Poems (Cumberld.) 94 
Weant heame—was paick'd agean by th'weyfe. 18aa Scott 
Niged xxxvii, H she comes to dunts, } have twa hands to 
paik her with. 

Paik, obs. Sc. form of Pawx, trick. 

Pail (pzl), 54. Forms: 4-7 payle, 5 paille, 
(payelle), 6-7 paile, 7-8 pale, 6- pail. [Of 
uncertain origin: ef. OE. paze/ ‘ gill, wine-measure’ 
(Sweet), and OF, paelle, payelle, paielle frying-pan, 
brazier, warming-pan, bath, liquid measure, salt- 
pan :—L, patedia small pan or dish, plate, dim. of 
patina broad shallow dish, pan; see Note below.] 

1. A vessel, usually of cylindrical or truncated 
obconical shape, made of wooden staves hooped 
with iron, or of sheet-metal, etc., and provided 
with a bail or hooped handle; used for pe es 
milk, water, etc. (The sense in quots. ¢ 1000 anc 
1423 is doubtful. In the lattcr the word appears 
to be OF. fayelle, frying-pan, brazier, or flat-dish.) 

[ex000 Aburric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 124/2 Géillo, pagel 
[nispr. wegell 1392-3 Harl Derby's &.vped. (Camden) 174 
Pro ij payles ligneis, ijs. [1423 in Nols of Parlt, WV. 241 
Item, xxxt Pottez du Bras..liem, xix Pailles de Bras, .. 
Item, xxvit Pailles de Bras rumpuz. . Item, xu Pailles ovec 
longe handels, pris le pece vitd.] e1q2g Hoe. in Wr 
Wiilcker 666/16 //ee minitra, payle. ¢1440 Prontp. Pare. 
377/2 Payle, or mylke stoppe, wudtrade,..ted multra, 1830 
Patseér. 250/2 Payle a vessell, seau. 1577 B. Goocr Fferes- 
bach’s Hush. 66 The Gardners in the end of Sommer, do 
take the rootes and set them in pannes, pottes, or payles. 


| 21636 Fitz-Gerrrav Bless. Birthed. (1881) 153 Had they 


not come their empty pailes to fil! At wisdomes well, they 
had beene empty still, 1697 Deyven Mire, Past. 1.28 New 


PAIL. 


Milk that..overflows the Pails. 1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 
259 Dip every Brick you lay, all over ina Pale of Water, 
1798 Soutiey Mell of St. Keyne v, Vhere came a man from 
the house hard by At the Well to filt his pail, 188 Ross in 
Sunday Mag. Veb, 96 A sea In which we children dip our 
tiny pails. 

b. A pail full (of water, ete.) ; a pailful. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy, YUL. 418 Skins of those seales, con- 
tayning ech of them aboue a great paile of water. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Eaere. 259 Vhey may throw Pales of Water 
on the Wall after the Bricks are lay’d, 1886 Hatt. Caine 
Son of Hagar. , Crossing the garden with a pail of water 
just raised from the well. . 

¢e. In phrases relating to the milk-p#l. 

1617 Morvson /f/n. ut. 286 They pay..two stiners weekely 
for each Cow for the Paile, 1758. Brown Compl, Farmer 
(1759) x9 ‘The hest sort of cows for the pail. 1886 E1woarny 
IW, Somerset Word-bh. s.v.4 A cow is said to be ‘a come'd 
in to pail’ when her calf is gone, and all her milk becomes 
available for the dairy. 1888 I. Hanoy MWessex Tales 1. 57 
The cows were ‘in full pail’. 


+2. A shallow pan, such as is used for obtaining 
salt by the evaporation of brine; a salt-pan. Ods. 
(So OF, Aaielle.) 


31481 Caxton J/yrr. ut. xxi, 112 Nygh vnto metz the cyte 
is a water that renneth there, the whiche is soden in grete 
payelles of copper, and it becometh sait fayr and good. 

3. attrib, and Comb, as patl-boltom, -brush, 
-handle, -lathe, -machine, -maker, -nail, -slake. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6224/6 Thomas Gibbons, Pailmaker, 
1789 W. Marstaue Glouc, Gloss. (KE. 1S), Parlstake. a 
bough, furnished with many branchlets, is fixed with its 
but-end in the ground, in the dairy-yard. The branchlets 
being lopped, oe due length, cach stump becomes a peg tp 
hang a pail upon. 1858 Stumonxps Jct. Trade, Pait-b: ush, 
a hard brush to clean the corners of vessels. 1884 Kxicur 
Dict, Mech. Suppl. 653/1 The workman..in an instant 
moves another chisel to form the groove for receiving the 
chine of the pail-bottom and chamfers the upper edge. 

Hence Pail v, (sonce-wd.), 10 pour out in pailfuls. 

3807 W. ‘Taviog in dun. Rev. V. 559 The well-head of all 
the clear water which the Lockes and Hartleys have pailed 
abroad. 

[Vote. The OE, form Augel suits the nod. Eng. Jail (cf. 
hail, sail, tail, erc.), but does not explain the final -c always 
eo from 14th to 17th, which is better accounted for 

y the OF, word, Neither source is quite satisfactory as to 
the sense: the OF. word being applied in all cases to a 
shallow dish; while OE. gcgel appears to have been a small 
measure: cf. Dae a. Pagel, pel, half a pint. ‘The 
Dutch fegel is dificult to bring ito line. Kilian 1509 has 
aeeeet ‘capacity or measure of a vesscl'; Hexham 1678 his 
‘the concavity or the capacity of a vessel or of a pot’. But 
mod.Du. pegel, fel has the sense ‘gauge, Sele mark’, 
which was also the sense in MDu., going back, according to 
Franck, to an ODu. *pagié ‘little peg or pin’, esp. one ‘ ured 
as a mark', to be compared mith Eng. feg and Pu, dial. 
feget icicle; an original sense remote from that of Eng. ail 
or even OF. fegei.} 

Pail, v2 -dial. [Origin unknown: sce also 
Pavez.4] ¢rans. To beat, thrash. Hence Pailed 

Ppl.a., beaten; Pailing v4/ s., pailing-hammer. 

€1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Mrew Lance. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 53 He begun o possing, on peyling him. 1835 in 
Cornwallis New World (1859) 1. 377 One shingle hammer, 
one pailing hammer. 1872 ace Yorks, Ditties Scr. 
81 He's fit to pail his heead agean th’ jaumstooan. 

Pail, Paile, obs. forms of Pate, Pawn, PEEL. 

[Pailer, mispr. for farle/, PALLET, in Holland 
Pliny, ed. 1634, XIX, i, included by Davies 1881, 
whence inserted in later dicts.] 

Pailet, obs. form of PaLbert 54.2, small bed. 

Pailfal (péIful).  [f Pam sd, + -rut.] 
much as a pail holds. 

1591 Lyiv Lncdym. iv. ii, He is resolved to weepe some 
three or four palefuls. 31607 Markuam Cavad. v. (1617) 38 
You shall take a Peale-full of colde water. 1707-12 Mor rimix 
fusb. (1721) If. 284 Bestow a Pale-full of Water on every 
Tree. 1853 Macavtay in Life §& Lett, (1880) 11.373 The 
rain was falling by pailfuls. 

Paill, obs. Sc. f. PALE sé.1 and @., Patn. 

Paillard, etc., var. PALLIARD, etc. 

Paillasse, palliasse (pxlyz's, px'lixs). 
Forms: 6 Sc. paillyeis, (pavilyeas, pales); 8- 
paillasse, palliasse, -ass. [a. 1°. pazllasse (isthe. 
in Hatz,-D.), f. patie straw :—L. palea chaff, straw. 

Be adopted in Sc, in 16th c,; then in Eng. in 18thc., first 
in Fr. spelling, and subseq. as pa//asste.] f 

A sack or mattress of stout material filled with 
straw and serving as an under-bed; a straw 
mattress; now, usually, an under-mattress stuffed 
with straw or similar material. 

a, 1506 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VW. 267 lem, for 
Ixx ¢lne Bertane clath to be four pair pales schetis. 1562 
in Afattl, Club Misc. (1833) 31, Debursit .. for paillyeisis 
tothe Gaird. 1566 in Hay Fleming Afary Q. of Scots (1897) 
499 Auchtein elnis of camves to be the pavilyeas and the 
cuvering of the pavilyeas, 

8. 3759 tr. Adanson's Woy. Senceal in Pinkerton Mey, 
(1814) XVI. 603 Over this they throw a mat, which serves 
them for a pa/llasse or straw hed. 1842 Louisa S. CosteLto 
Pilgr. ta Auvergne 1. 95 A paillasse and two mattresses 
on the floor. 1868 Aegul. § Ord. eirmy P 929 ‘The paillasse 
is to be rolled up in a Circular form, 1883 Mar Office 
Advt. in Pall Mall G, 15 Sept. 15/2 Tenders for the Supply 
of Forage and Straw for Pale, for Military Services, 

¥._ 1798 Army Med. Board in W. Blair Soldier's Friend 
84 Where matts cannot be made, some fresh straw should 
be placed under each palliass. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw, 
Desp.V.291 To provide the palliasses for the hospital. 1834 
L.Ritemte Wand. dy Seine 81 They found no one but a 
man lying ona palliass. 1888 Standard. 21 May 3/3 The 


As 
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Prisoner was found in bed..with the watch and chain under 
the palliasse. 


Paille, Paille Maille, obs. f. PaiL, PALL-MALL. 
Paillet(t, obs. f. Panuer 54.2, small bed, 
Paillette (pxlyet). Also-et. [a. F. pattletie 
(palye't), dim. of paé/le straw, chaff, scale of grass,] 
1. A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, used 
in enamel painting. 

1878 F, W. Rvorer in Aueyel, Brit, VU. 184/2 The 


| 


lights were picked ont in gold, while the brilliant effect of 


gems was obtained by the use of paillettes, or culoured foils, 
1894 7imes 7 Apr. 9/5 A triptych, of Limoges enamel .. 
in brilliant colours, with paillets of foil, date about T490, 

2. Asmall piece of gold or silver foil, mother-of- 
pearl, or some glittering material, used to orna- 
ment a woman's dress ; a spangle. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1897 Westin Gan 9 Nov. 7/3 The 
dress is. embroidered in a design of Wisteria, carried out in 
paillettes of burnished silver. 1898 Daily Chron. 24 Sept, 
8/2 Bodice. .of lace, with the design traced with paillettes, 

Hence Paille'tted @., spangled. 

tg0z IWestm, Gaz. 1 May 4/2 [t in made of cream-en- 
broidered mousseline, pailletted with mother-o'-peart, 


+ Paillorle. Ods. [a. OF. paillole (13the. in 
Littré’, in med.L. pakola, dim, of patea scale of 
chaff.] A thin scale or grain of metal, as of gold. 

1481 Caxton JWyrr. uy vii 85 Ffro this parte toward 
titvade of egypte cometh to vs the paillole whiche is of fyn 
Se ‘ “ : 

|| Paillon (patyoi, parlyan).  [Fr.. deriv. of 
paille scale of chaff] A seale or small bit of bright 
metal foil used in cnamelling and decorative art. 

1890 tn Cent, Dict. . 

Paillyeis, obs. Sc. f, Paitassr, Pailljeoun, 
pailyeoun, -3eon, -3on, -j0un, cle., obs. Se. ff. 
Pavunion. Pail-mail, Paiment, Paimistris, 
obs. ff. PALL-MALL, PAYMENT, PAYMISTRESS. 

Pain (pin, s/.1 Forms: 3-6 peyne, 3-7 
peine, 4-7 paine, payne, payn, 4- pain, (4-6 
Se. pane, 5-6 pein, peyn, pence, Sv. pan, 6 
peane, pono), [MI a. OF. Jevne (rtthe. in 
Vittre) = Pn, Sp. It. pena:-L.. fend penalty. 
punishment. Cf also Pine, an earlier form of 
the same word from L.] 

1. Suffering or loss inflicted fora crime or offence 
punishment; penalty; a fine. QOds. exc. in phr. 
pains and penalties, and as in b. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7742 Per to he nom gret peine of 
hom. 4 1300 Cursor J. 0691 If he tive a dai or tuin, Pe 
Jauerd sal ynderli na pain. 1387 ‘Teevisy Af igen (Rolls) 
Vb 31 Crist bat pay al a payne [Janae soiztt] for vs alle. 
1433 in soft Kefp, fist. MSS. Conti. Npp. Vv. 295 We shal 
pay the same payne as afor is saide, 1482 fasten Lett. 
ITT. 297 Wryttes of subpena..made upon gret peynys were 
delyvered to the seid William. 1577 tr. Budiinger’s Decades 
(1592) 45 Condemnation vito death set as a peine upon our 
heades, because of the transgression, 1689Co/. Kec. tennsy ler, 
1 309 Which Ordinances..shall be observed inviolably.. 
under payaoes therein to be expressed. 1770 Fuwius Lett, 
xxxvil, 189 zofe, The courtiers talked of..a bill of pains and 
pemulties. 1859 Mitt Liderty i, 23 Compulsion, either in 
the direct form or in that of pains and penalties, 

b. esp, in phr. on, upon, under (+ ap, t of, ti) 
pain of: followed by the penalty or punishment 
inctirred in case of not fulfilling the command or 
condition stated, as ov pacn of death; also, formerly, 
that which one is liable to pay or forfeit, as ov 
pain of a hundred pounds, on pain of life, or the 
crime with which onc is liable to be charged, as 
on pain of felony. Formerly sometimes with 
ellipsis of on, ctc. (paix of = ‘on pain of’). 

¢ 1380 Wrycur in ‘Vodd 7Arve Sreat. 133 Crist bad preches 
& pet bidden lene in payne of prisonyng. ¢1386 Cuaccer 
Aut.'s 7. 849 Namoore yp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. /éfd, 1683 No man ther fore yp peyne of los of lyf No 
maner shot..In to the lystes sende, 1389 in Ene. GéAts 
(1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to be bretherhede. ¢ 1430 
vos. J/in, Poems (Percy Soc.) 151 Ther dar noon officeer 
Peyne of his lyf do noon extorcioun. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 
(Rolls) 1.99 Vadir great payne of horrible death suffring. 
1461 Pastor Lett. UW. 58 A writte chargyng hym in peyne 
of ¢ 4 to brynge me in to the Kynges Benche. 1472 fre. 
sent, Furies in Surtees Alisc, (1888) 24 Opane of vjs. viijd. 
p' to be forfyt. 31529 RasteLn /astyme, Hist. Pap. 1811) 
35 That none shulde ley no violent bande upon a clerke, 
pasme of cursynge. 1599 1. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, 

joe it, on peene of the dor. “1630 Howe. Girafft'’s Rev. 

Naples. 98 That every one upon paine of life shold return to 
their houses. 1652 /d/d, 11. rg That every onc should open his 
Shop under pain of Rebellion. 1699 Bextiey Phal, 439 He 
order’d every man upon the pain of death to bring in all the 
money he had. 1752 J. Loutiutan Form of Process (ed. 2) 
gz To pass upoa the Assize of C, D. each under the Pain of 
One hundred Merks. 1829 Sovrury in For. Kev. & Cont. 
Afise. WH. They shalt be commanded, on pain of per- 
petual bondage, to depart out of the said kingdoms. 1884 
Fimes (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 14/1 A proclamation ordering 
the tribes to join him under pain of death, 

te. fain fort and dure: see Prixr. 

+d. in f/, Judicial torture. Ods. rare. 

1533 Cromwetn in Merriman Life $ Lett. (zg902) I. 361 
They .. wolde confesse sum grete matier if they might be 
examyned as they ought to be that is to sey hy paynes. 

2. A primary condition of sensation or conscious: 
ness, the opposite of pleasure; the sensation which 
one feels when hurt (in body or mind); suffering, 
distress. With @ and £7, a single feeling of this 


PAIN. 


nature. In carly use esf. suffering inflicted as 
punishment. (Cf sense 1.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 20618 O paine bow sal noght thol a dele. 
3390 Gower Conf IIT, 345 Of every lust thende is a peine. 
1413 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69 Now ben ended 
the peynes and tormentes. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 32 
Reynert the foxe..saide to Isegrym, shorte my payne. 1598 
Citaeman #éind Beggar Alexandria Plays 1873 1.29 But 
every pleasure hath a payne they say. 1601 Ste W. Coxn- 
watts £ss., [His] furthiene wish being bat to bee out of his 
paine, 1756 Brake Swé/ 4 4.1. ii, Pain and pleasure are 
simple ideas incapable of definition, 1883 A. Baraat 
Phys, Metempiric 152 The simple reaction, hich physically 
is expressed as the Law of Self-conservation, psychically as 
the Principle of following Pleasure and avoiding Pain, 1892 
Wuestcorr Gospel of Life 162 The most universal fuct in hfe 
is pain. 

+b. sfec. The punishment or sufferings of hell 

(or of purgatory). Ody. 
, 1340-70 wile. § Dine. 747 5¢ schulle be punched and put 
in paine for cuere. ¢1400 Aewland & O. 1440 His saute 
wente vielo payne. 1844 Bain Chron. Sir J. Oldcaxtell iv 
flart, Mise.(Malh) |. 261 Euery iman..is a pilgrym, eyther 
towardes blesse or els towardes payne. 1568 Gratton 
Chron, 1h. 345 Whosoener dyed in that time, and gaue his 
goodes to further that voyage, he was cleane absolued from 
paine and from sinne. 1598 Barcnney fcdi. Man (1631) 
183 .Ar now cast downe into paines lowest abysye, 

c. Lo fut out of \one's) fain. cte.: to put to 
death, dispatch a wounded or suffering person or 
animal), 

1572 Forrest Vhcophilus 1233 in Luglia VIL, God tooke 
him owte of this carcerall payne. 1§96 Sresser / OQ. v. 
Mi, 23 He lightly reft Ids head to case hin of his paine. 
1639 SikLLY Masd's Rev. vs iii, F would 1 were hanged, to 
be out of my pain! 1783 Ainsworty Lat. Diet. (Morell) 
Iwas v Aysimachus, Lysimachus..at his request gave him 
a cup of poison to put hin ont of his pain. 1808 Manciiontss 
OF SvARVORD 15 Sept. in Co AY Sharpe's Conn, (1888) 1. 346 
Ce. of Sathd...was half drowned. and after coming on 
shore, put out of pain by Andrew Davy, a fugitive. 

3. In specifically physical sense: Bodily suifering ; 
a distressing sensation as of sorencss \usually in a 
particular part of the beady . 

1377 Lanai. 2. 27 Be xvi. 187 For peyne of the paume 
powere hem [the fingers} Gullech ‘To chicche or to clawe. 
1486 BA. St. ol dans Cvijb, Hawkys that have payne in they r 
CTONpES.  1§90 SvENSER /.Q.t. A137 Loud he yelled for es- 
ceeding paine, 1697 Davnes fire, Georg, 1. 64 Envy her 
gelfat fast..‘I'he Mains of famisht Tant shallfecl. 1722 
R, Woprow Saf Ch, Scot. (1837) Heit xiii. $ 5. 4458/1 At the 
uinth [stroke in the torture of the boot] Mr. Mitchel fainted 
through the extremity of pain. 1841-71 Il. R. Joxes Autor. 
Adugd, (ctl. 4) 438 In Man, the power of feeling pain indubi- 
tably is placed exclusively in the brain; and if communicit 
tion be cut off between this organ and any part of the body, 
pain is no longer felt, whatever mutilitions may be inflicted. 
1849 Macauiay //ist, Hug. iv. 1.433 ‘The king was in great 
pam, and complained that he felt’as if a fire was burning 
within him, : 

b. sfee. (now always A/; 
throes of childbirth; labour. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 3488 (Cott.' In trauclling.. Fl herd it 
was pair moder pain [7>22. Muchel was pe modir peyn]. 
1388 Wreitr John xvi. 21 But whanne sche hath bora a 
sone, now sche thenkith not on the peyve, for ioye, for a man 
ir borua into the world. 1539 Bunce (Great) 1 San, ive 19 
She bowed her selfe, and traueled, for her paynes cam spon 
her.’ 1547 Boorpe Brew. Meatth ecxtii, Wel she may be 
named a wont, for as muche as she doth bere chyldreu 
with wo and peyne. ¢1611 Cuarman /éad 1. 509 Feeling 
suddenly the pains of child-birth. «1704 ‘FT. Baown 1sé 
Sat, Persins Wks, 1730 1. 53 Here some pert sot, with six 
moaths pain, brings forth A stiange, mishapen, and ridi- 
culous birth. 1797 Soctuny Lag. Lelogues, Hanna 19 
She bore unhusbanded a mother's pains, 1889 J. M. Duxcas 
Clin, Lect.on Dis, Womes xi, (ed. 4) 68 Brought about.. by 
the contractions of the uterus in ‘pains’, 

te. pl. A disease of the feet in horses. Ods. 

61440 Promp. Par. 39¢0/2 Peynys, yvyl ya horsys fete. 
1598 Florin, Aesée, a disease ina horse which we call the 
piines, 2610 Maakuam J/asterp. 1. Ixxviii, 350 The paines 
1s accerlaine vicerons scabbe growing in the pastornes of a 
horse, betwixt ihe fetlocke and the heele. 

4. In specifically psychical sense: Mental suf- 
fering, trouhle, gricf, sorrow. 

1375 Barsour Bruce wu. 517 {'Vhai] wald partenerys off 
thar paynys be, ¢ 1386 Cuaccer A'ut's 7.957 Syu 1 knowe 
of loues peyne. 1430 Syx Viryant. 607 Hyt dothe the 
kyng mekylle payne When he thenkyih how sir Roger 
was slayne. cig60 A. Scorr Pocus (S. T. S$.) xxviii. 1 To 
luve vnlavit it is ane pane. 1656 CowLey Addsc., Gold, A 
Mighty pain to Love it is, And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss, 
Kut of all pains the greatest pain Itis to love, but love in 
vain, 1754 RicHarvson Grandisen IV. 51, 1 remember with 
pain the pain I gave to your geacrous heart. ¢ 1850 Arad, 
és. (Reldg.) 85 Their absence would cause me much pain. 

tb. sec. Distress causcd by fear of possible 
evil, anxiety; anxious desire or apprehension. Oés. 

1668 R. Mountacu in Buccleuch 3/SS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 420, Lam in a great deal of pain to know how m 
horses have performed the journey. 1758 Ann. Reg. 113/2 
The public was in great pain for the Admirals .. left .. in 
sight of six large French sbips of war. 1789 G. Winte 
Selborne (1875) 318 The foster mother [a cat] became jealous 
of her charge [young squirrels}, and in pain for their safety. 

+5. Trouble as taken for the accomplishment of 
something (= pains, sense 6); also, in early use, 
trouble in accomplishing something, difficulty. 
(F. petne.) Phrases. Zo do one’s pains to take 


The sufferings or 


| pain; to lose one’s pain. Obs. in sing. : sec 6. 


@ 1300 Cursor Al, 14480 Fra Be time forth bai did pair 
pain Pat he and lazar war bath slain, ¢1330 R. Brenwe 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12174 Po pat ascaped, hit was wyb 


PAIN. 


ayn. 1378 Barsour Bruce vit. 350 Quhen he saw he tynt 

is pane, He turnit his bridill, and to ga. ¢ 1410 HoceLeve 
Mother of God 108 Now do your bysy peyne To wasshe 
away our clondeful offense. 1476 Paston Lett. II. 165, 
LT have moche ag to gete so moche mee: 1481 Caxton 
AMyrr.iu. i131 Whiche may moche prouffyte to them that 
wyll doo payne to knowe them, 1 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
vi. (1845) 25 Who wyll take payne to folowe the trace. 1513 
Doucuas Kneis t. Prol. 109 And 3it, forsuith, I set my besy 

ane, As that I suld, to mak it braid and plane. 2533 

ONNER in St. Papers Hen, Vii, VU. 410 After that, 
with moost great peane and difficultie, 1 was arryved at Rie. 
1603 OWEN Piilebicchive vili, (1892) 62 ‘The husbandman 
that spareth paine spareth thrifte. 1633 P. Frrtcner 
Purple [sl. x. x), A thousand Knights woo'd her with busie 
pain. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 305 A man would not employ 
the least pain in the acquisition of sciences, if [etc.). 1768 
Woman of Honor 1. 23 Taking some pain to excuse the 
girl’s carelessness. , 

6. f/. Trouble taken in accomplishing or attempt- 
ing something; labour, toil, exertions, or efforts, 
aceompanied with care and attention, to secure 
a good or satisfactory result. Most freq. in phr. 


to take pains, to be at (the) pains. 

1g28 Tinnate Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 260 To make them 
think that they mast take pains, and do some holy deeds. 
1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 55 Apply themselfys to theyr 
laburys and paynys for the susteynyng of the hole body. 
1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb) 8 They haue 
nought bat.. their paines for their sweate, and..their labour 
for their tranaile. 1608 Cuarman Syvon’s Conspir. Plays 
1873 JI. 227 What idle paines have you, hestowd to see 
A poore old woman? 1708 Swirt Sacramental Test Wks. 
1755 I}. 1. 121 The university was at the pains of publishing 
a Latin paper to justify themselves. 1774 Gotpss. Nat. 
fltst. (1776) 1. 176 A person horn deaf, may, by time, and 
sufficient pains, be taught..to speak, and, hy the motions of 
the lips, to understand what is said to hin. 188 Scotr 
-Marm.\. xiii, Vet much he praised the pains he took, And 
well those pains did pay. 1865 Dickens Wut. Jr, Postser. 
292. I foresaw. .that a class of readers.. would suppose that 
Y was at great pains to conceal exactly what | was at great 
pains to suggest. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 1. xii. 426 He.. 
spared no pains on his daughter's edacation. 

b. In this sense the pl. fais has been freq. 


construed as a sing. (Cf. wecass, news.) 

1533 Cranmer Let. fo Boner in Alisc. Writ. (Parker Sac.) 
TI, 269 Ve will be contented to take this pains. 1542 Upatt. 
Eras. Apoph. 51 margin, VYhe peines of teachyng is 
woorthie great wages, 1671 tr. Hrasi. Colloq, 230 Recom- 
pensing one pains with another. 1766 Founycr Sern. 
Yang. Wont, (1767) V1. viii 25 Why be at all this pains? 
3884 Sir J.C. Marnew in Law Xep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 488 
Ile .. took every pains to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

ce. For (ones) fais: in return or recompense 
for one’s labour or trouble; now usually sarcastic 
or ironical, implying that the labour is misspent 
or futile, or that the return for it is the contrary of 


what was desired. 

1538 Bare Srefe Comedy in Harl, Wisc. (Malh.) 1, 208 
For your peynes ye haue appoynted by the emproure your 
stypende wages. (1598 Suaks. erry 1. au. iv. 103 Giue 
my sweet Nan this Ring: there’s for thy paines. 1599 
Cnapman Hrmorous Day's Mirth Civ, Now she stops..and 
rates him for his paines. 1650 Overseers’ Acc., Holy Cross, 
Canteré., Paid Goodwife Bayly for paines a. o 8 2713 
Appison Guard. No. 112. P2 When I talk of practising to 
fly, silly people think me an owl for my pains. 1778 Miss 
Burney £velina (1791) [. xxi. 99 If you hadn't come, you 
might have staid..and been a beggar for your pains. 1801 


Mar. Epcrwortn Castle Rachreat Whs. 1832 1. 77, 1 had - 


my journey for my pains. 1889 Corset Jonek xi. 154 The 
old ‘general, in a fit of exasperation, publicly gave him 
a sound thrashing for his pains. : ‘ 

7. attrib, and Conté, a. attrib., as fain-sensa- 
tion, -sense, -sensibility; b. instrumental, as fazi- 
afflicted, -bought, -chastened, -dimnted, -distorted, 
-drawn, -racked, «stricken, -worn, -wrung adjs.; 
ec. objective, as pain-assuaging, -bearing, -dispel- 
ling, -inflicting, -prodicing adjs.; patns-hating 
adj. [after Painstakine: see 6]; d. pain-free c., 
free from pain; pain-killer, one who or that 
which does away with pain; sfec. name of a 
medicine for alleviating pain; + pain-piss Oés., 
painful urination, strangury. See also Pains- 
TAKING, etc., PAINSWORTHY, 

1645 Quarces Sol. Recant, it 35 And like a *pain-afilicted 
stripling, play With some new Toy, to while thy grief away. 
t597 A. M. tr. Guitlemean's Fr. € A ure. 49 b/t *Payne- 
assnaging clisteryes, made of freshe milcke. 1870 Bryant 
/itad 1. v. 153 Pan with his *pain-tispelling balms Healed 
him. 1889 Dovige A/icak Clarke 149 ‘the line of white 
*pain-drawn faces. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 176 
Men neyther shrinke, nor sbrike..when they perceiue their 
Bodies pierce-free, or *paine-free. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel 
ix. 562 Indolent, conceited, soft, *pains-hating. 1803 J. 
Kexny Society 52 And Sickness.. Awhile forgets her *pain- 
inflicting task. 1886 .\. Zealand f/crald 28 May 5/1 His 
wife gave him some hot water andgnilk with a little “pain- 
killer. ..Subsequently hedied. 1898 Daly Vews 1 Mar. 6/3 
he late Sir James Y. Simpson, the inventor of chlorofarm, 
and great painkiller of his day. 1614 Markuam Cheap 
finsé, t. xxix. (1668) 55 Of the pain in the Kidneys, *pain- 
piss, orthe Stone. 1897 Trans, Amer, Pediatric Soc. 1X. 
68 ‘Touch, temperature, and “pain sense are normally 
developed. 1857 Geo. Knior Se. Cler. Life, Fanet's Re» 
pent. xviii, The sight of the “pain-stricken face. 1834 ast's 
Mag. t. 134/2 Above the little *pain-worn thing The sailor's 
widow wept, 1838 Exiza Cook Truth iii, When the oozing 
*pain-wrung moisture drips. 

+ Pain, sJ.2 Os. Forms: 4-6 payn, 5 payne, 
peyn, (8 pain). [a. F. pain :—L. panem bread.) 

1. Bread, (Frequent in ers Ploughman.) 


| 


| 


i 
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, 1362 Laxcr. P. P/. A. vit. 106 Pe prophete his payn ect 
in penaunee and wepyng. 1377 /é//, B. xiv. 76 Porw plente 
of payn, & of pure sleuthe. 1393 /é7d. C. x. 92 Ther is payn 
and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take. ¢1460 J. Russeit 
Bk, Nurture 339 pan take youre loof of light payne.,and 
with the egge of be knyfe nyghe your hand ye kett. 

2. Old Cookery. Applied, usually with qualifying 
word, to varions fancy dishes, mostly containing 
bread; as paix fondte [= dissolved], pain perdu 
[= lost], pat ragon, pain reguson; pain puff, 
a kind of puff or small pic with soft crust. 

€1390 Foru: of Cury No. 59 in Axtig. Culin, (1791) 1 
Payn fondew. Take brede, and frye it in grece, auiee i. 
ayle. ..Grynde it with raisons Jetc.), /érd, No. 67.14 Payn 
ragonn, ¢1430 Tiv0 Cookery-bks. 42 Payn pur-dew, ¢1450 
fbid, 68 This is the purviaunce inade for Kinge Richard .. 
the xxiii day of September [1387]... The thirde course. ., 
Payne puff. /érd. 112 Peynregnson. Nym resons and do 
out ye stones, and bray it in a morter with pepir and 
gingiuer, and salt and wastel bred [etce.}. 14.. Nodle BA, 
Cookry (Napier 1882) 46 ‘lo mak payn pardieu tak payn- 
mayne or freshe bred and paire away the cruste [etc.]. 1513 
Bh, Neruynge in Baéves BR. 271 For standarde, venyson 
roste,.. pecocke with his tayle,.. plouer, rahettes, grete 
byrdes, larkes, doucettes, paynpuffe. 1635 Makknam Ang. 
Housew. ii. 46 Vo make the best Panperdy, take a dozen 
egges [ete , 1706 Puriirs 5s... In Cookery, /ains signifie 
certain Messes proper for Side-dishes, socall'd as being made 
of Bread, stuff'd with several sorts of Farces and Ragoos. 


Pain (pn), v. Forms: seePatn sd.1 [a. OF. 
fener, 3rd sing. ‘pr. fete (roth. in Littré) = Pr., 
Sp. fear, It. penare, med.L. pondre, f. L. pena, 
F. eine, Pain sd.t Cfralso Pise v., OE. pinian.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To inflict a penalty or punish- 
ment upon; to punish; to torture by way of 
punishment; to fine. Ods. 

63350 17. Halerne 2898 And putte hem in hire prisoun 


to peyne hein at hire wille. 149g Y'rewsa's Barth, Del’, KR. 
xt. x. Elij b/2 Many deme that the hylle Ethna is a place 


of payne and some soules ben paynyd therin. a@1533 Lv. 
Heexers Gold, Bk. MM. Aurel. (1346) Nav, Thou haste 
iusticied the Tustyce, and none dare peyne the 1607 


Hottaxn #Viay 1. 499 That whosoeuer..cut downe any 
trees growing in another mans ground, should be peined in 
the court for a trespasse dan. 

+b. To enjoin under penalty. Ods, 

1607 /fenicy-in-Arden Rolls (1890), Wee paine all the 
Alehowse keepers, that they and cuery of them make hul- 
some & good drinke hothe ale & Beare. 1620 J, WILKINSON 
OS Courts Baron 148 H there was any thing pained at the 
last court to be done, and as yet is not done, you must 
enquire who hath made defalt therein, 

II. 2. To inflict pain upon, cause to suffer; to 
hurt, distress. a. gev?, or mentally: To inflict snf- 
fcring upon, to afflict, give pain to; to gricvc, to 
hurt the feelings of. Also aéso/. to canse suffering. 

13... Cursor VU. 23261 (Gott.) But a point es baim paines 


[r. #7. pines, pinis) mar, Pan ellis all pair ober fare. 1450 


tr. De fuiitatione i, Nxxv. 105, ] peynyng be wip sorwes 
‘pate Pe not. c1586 C'iess Pemaroxe /s, Lxtx. x, Whume 
thou painest, more they paine. 1621 Bit. Foed ii. 6 Before 
their face the people shall be much pained. 
Tour fred. (Nat. Libr, Ed} 85 There is not a single view but 
what pains one in the want of wood. 1807 Cranre “ar. 
Keg. Wks. 11. 155 ‘Transports that pain’d and jor that 
agonized. 1838 Lytton déice u. ii, These gifts Caroline could 
not refuse, without paining ber young friend. 

b. ‘To inflict bodily suffering upon, to torment; 
to cause bodily pain to, to hurt. (In quot. 1377; 
To put to physical inconvenience, incommode.) 

1377 Lanot. ?. P2 B, xin 247 Rizt as be pennes of be 
pecok peyneth hym in his flizte. ¢ 1386 Cutaucen sVonk's 7. 
614 Many a mannes guttes dide he peyne. 1426 Lyns. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 11958 A body vp on a cross dystreyned, 
And, as me thouhté, gretly peyned. 1530 Patscr. 6531/2 Ht 
payneth me very sore to speke, I} am so horse. 1890 
Spenser /. 0.1. ii. 33 Cold and heat me paines. ¢1624 
Cuarman Satrachom. 11 So 1 lay Sleepless, and pain’d with 
headache. 18248 Scott #. WW. Perth xxx, But your arm, my 
lord,.. Does it not pain you? @ 1864 Hawthorne Amer. 
Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 152 Pained with the toothache. 


+8. cutr. To suffer pain or distress; to suffer. 

¢ 1375 SHoreEuam 38 And sene 3er thou scholdest, man, O 
dedlyche senne peyny. 1393 Lanou. P. PL. C. xxtt. 324 Pe 
croys.. bat crist..for mankyade on peynede. 1440 /’ronip. 
Farv. 390/2 Peynyn, or pynyn yn wo or sekenesse.  @ 1536 
Calisto & Melb in Hazl. Dodsicy 1. 81 Where is the patient 
that so is paining? 1891 Dantes in Stefuey's Astr. § Stella 
etc. Sonn. xi, So shalt thon cease to plague, and I to pain. 

III. 4. ref. To take pains or trouble; to exert 
oneself or put forth efforts with care and attention ; 
to endcavour, strive. Ods. or arch. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 19027 Petir painid him ful gierne in 
cristis lai pat fole to lerne. 1377 Lanct. ?. #°0. B. vit. 42 
Pledours sholde peynen hem To plede for swiche and yl 
1481 Caxton Godeffrey xxx, 64 The other that cam aftir 
peyned them moche for to goo more wysely. 1596 Srenser 
£. Q. w. vi. 40 She her paynd with womanish art_To hide 
her wound. 1614 Raueicn fist. World w. iii. § Eumenes 

ained himselfe to carrie succour to his left wing. 1700 
Trevciey Cock & Fox 669 While he pain’d himself to raise 
his note. 1870 Lowen Study Wind. 217 Men still pain 
themselves to write Latin verses. 

+b. intr, for ref. = prec. Obs. 

¢ 1440 Partonope 2190 They peyned freshly to fyght bothe. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Adfonce vi, In yayne thou hast 

yned-and laboured. a 1529 SKELTON ‘ Now synge sve’ 68 
tand fast in faythe,..And payne to lyue in honeste. 

ce. pass. Tobe put to trouble or cxertion; to be 


obliged to put forth effort. ? Ods. 
r78s Cranpe Wewspaper 310 We..Are pain’d to keep our 
sickly works alive. 


1780 A. Youxc | 


PAINFUL. 


+5. trans. To take pains about, endeavour. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 28166 (Cott.) Quen I sagh my neghbur 
wele fare,..I paind oft at him vn-spede, bath in will and 
word and dede. 

Pain, variant of PayEN Ods., pagan. 

+ Painable, «. Obs. rare. [f. Pain sd. or 2 
+ -ABLE: cf. comfortable. Cf. pentble.] Painful. 

1649 Evetyn Liberty §& Servitude iii, The manacles of 
Astyages were not therefore the lesse weighty, and payn- 
able, for being composed of gold or silver. 

Painch(e, Painct, obs. ff. Pauncu, Paint z. 

+ Painglemai‘ne. Ods. Forms: ¢ painde- 
meine, 4-5 payn(ej)demayn(e; 5 payn(e)- 
mayne, -main, paynman, payman, 6 payne 
mayne. [AF. paix demeine, demaine, mea.L. 
Panis dominicus ‘lord's bread’. Also called 
simply DrmxixE.] | White bread, of the finest 
quality ; a loaf or cake of this bread. 

1¢1330 Durkam Ace. Rolls 17 In pane dominico et melle 
sd. 1378 Musi, Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) 111. 424 Etiam cam 
uno payndemayn.] ¢1386 Cnaccer Sir Thopas 14 Whit 
was his face as Payndemayn Hise lippes rede as rose, ¢ 1420 
Liber Cocoruim (1862) 40 Take flonre of payndemayn, @ 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1393 Paynedemaynes |Camd, 3/S. paynemayn} 
prevaly Scho fett fra the pantry. ¢ 1440 Doxce ALS. 55 If. 9 
Then cast feyre pecys of paynemayns or elles of tendre 
brede. €1478 Pict, Voce. in Wr.-Wiileker 788/32 Hic panis, 
brede... Af/ee placencia, a payman. 1830 Patscr. 250/2 
Payne mayne, payn ade bonche. 

Comb, a 1377 Housch. Edw. £11 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 19 
William Brynktowe Voman Paymenbaker. 

Pained (péind, pénéd), Apl.a. [f. Pain v. + 
-EDI,] Affected with pain (physical or mental) ; 
hurt, distressed, grieved, etc.: see the verb; ex- 
pressing or indicating pain. 

1340-70 «llexr. §& Dind. 268 ‘Yo oure painede peple in- 
possible hit semeb. 1545 Ravnoup Syrth Mankynde t. vi. 
(1634) 122 Which may be applyed tothe pained places. 1608 
Snags. /’er. ty. vi. 173 ‘The pained’st fiend Of hell, @ 166 
Fur.ar Worthies (1840) 111. 92 Others repairing thither... 
the poor for alms; the pained for ease. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Lhule xviii. 299 There was a pained look about the lips, 
Painem, -en, obs. forms of Payxm. 
Painful (pé"nfiil), ¢. Forms: see Pain sb.1 
[f. Ieuan s4.0 + -FuL.] 

1. Full of, characterized by, or causing pain or 
suffering; hurting, afilictive, distressing, grievous; 
annoying, vexatious. a. In general, or mentally. 
¢x340 Hampote rose 7'r. 33 A gastely syghte of it how 
foule how vggly and how payafull batit [sin] es, ¢tqz0 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. xi. 87 (Gibbs MS.) Pe paynfull passyoun 
of The. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&, Com. Prayer, Visit. Sick, After 
this painfull lyfe ended. 1658 Whole Duty of Man vii, § 1 
How pleasant a virtue this is, may appear by the contrariety 
it hath to several great and painful vices. Mrs, Rap- 
eutrre Alyst. Udolpfho i, An uncertainty which would have 
been more painfal to an idle mind. 1839 Laxpor Lag. 
Couv., Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel Wks, 1853 1. EOF 
Salutary pangs may be painfnller than mortal ones. 

b. Physically. 

1544 Puarr Aegim. Ly/e (1560) Hj b, Nephiretica is pain. 
fuller afure meat. 1612 Cuarman IW adores 1. Plays 1873 
HL. 73 Alas shee’s faint, and speech is painefull to her. 170 
Rowe Udyss. 1. i. 228 Midnight Surfeits, Wine And painfu 
undigested Morning Fumes. 1860 TyxpaLe Géac. 1. xxv. 
178 A fa the brightness of which is painful to the eyes. 

Of a person: Inflicting pain or punishment ; 


tormenting. rere. 

¢ 1450 Cursor Af. 18223 (Laud) Satan that paynefull [Co#?., 
Gets, pinful; riz, pyneful) prynce he lawght And vnder 
myght of helle by-tawght. 1870 G. Merevita france vi. 
in Ones Fr. Hist. (1898) 60 The Ae Gods might weep, 
Ifever rain of tears came out of heaven, P 

2. Suffering or affected with (physical) pain, 
(Usually of a part of the body which has been 


wounded or hurt.) 

1sgo Spenser /. Q, 1. ji. The loving mother, that nine 
monethes did beare In the deare closett of her painefull syde 
Hler tender bahe. 1612 Br. att Contempt, O. 7. Ww. iv, 
They see themselves loathsome with Lice, painful and de- 
formed with Scabs. 1794 Mrs. Rapcuirre Wi Udoipho 
iv, His wound was painful. 1877 L. Morris Lpre Hades 1. 
7 He wore a crown ue his painful brow. 

3. Cansing or involving trouble or Jabonr}; 
iroublesome, diffieult, irksome, toilsome, laborious. 


Now rave ot merged in 1. 

€1375 Se. Lee Saints xxvii. W/achor) 1342 It sall be done 
.» How paynefull or how hard it be. 1535 if Mason in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. V1. 55 Itt (Toledo) is the paynefullist 
towne that ever mann duellyd in, Itt is through so up 
hy!!! and downe hyll. 1604 E. Glaisstoxe] )'Acosta's 
flist. dudies 1. x. 152 These eighteene leagues of land..is 
more painefull and chargeable then 2300 by sea. 2665-6 
Fil. (rans. 1. 99 The way of winding off the silk.. which 
is the painfullest and nicest of all the rest. 1676 DrypEN 
Aureags. \.i, By quick and painful Marches hither came. 
1858 Frovor /fist, Eng. 111. xiii. 4 Sums of money would 
be frequently offered them in lieu of a painful hospitality, 

4. Characterized by painstaking ; performed with 
labour, care, and attention; diligent, assiduous, 


laborious, careful. Ods. or arch. 

€1380 Wreur Hes. (1880) 124 ‘Vo holde sich pore lif 
and meke and peyneful in resonable abstynence. ¢ 1400 
Maunpey. (1839) xvii. 184 He lost much peynfulle labour. 
1565 T. Starceton tr, Bede's fist. Ch, Eng. 79 In considerae 
tion of their vertuous sermons and painefull preaching. 
3638 in 10th Rep, Hist. ALSS. Comm. App. v. 486 The long, 

aynfull and profitable service donne unto us by Jaines 

ynch. 1775 E. Actes in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
1, 464 This is the situation..according ta my most painful 
discoveries. 1834-43 Sourney Doctor vi, (1848) 18/2 The 
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painful chronicle of honest Jobn Stowe, 1894 Nation (N.Y) } 
21 June 470/3 The little book.. will reward a not too painful 
reading. « P 

5. Of persons: Characterized by taking pains; 
working with labour and care; painstaking, labori- 
ous, assiduons, careful, diligent. Oés. or arch. 

1549 Latimer 37d Ser, bef. Haw. VI (Arb) 91 We haue 
some as painfall magistrates, as ener was in Englande, 1612 
Cart, Suitu Map Virginia 22 The women be verie painefull 
and the men often idle. rjo2 C. Mater Magu. Cho. 1. v. 
(1852) 76 The more learned, godty, painful ministers of the 
Jand. 1802'Mrs. Raperiern Gaston de Blondeville Posth. 
Wks, 1826 1. 46 The patience of a painful antiquary. 187 
Prue Philol, i, § 14. 16 The laws of etymology, whic 
painful students have discovered. 

Painfally (pénfiili), az. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a painful manner. 

1, In a way that causes or is accompanied by 
pain or suffering; distressingly ; with pain. 

3568 Gaarton Chron. IL 857 Men were so sore handled, 
and so painefully pangued, that [etc.}. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 10 Veing painfully and pipeing hot, 
arriv'd at this exalted mansion. 1795 Soutnry Soldier's 
Wife 2 Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 
Travelling painfully over the ragged road. 1892 Biack Adm. 
Phaeton xxii. 312 Ambleside. . looked painfutly modern now, 

2. In a way that gives trouble; with difficulty. 


Obs, ot arch, 

1533 Euvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 85 Yf it were canis €x- 

ised, or peynfully. 1573-80 Barer ele. P29 Painefully, 

ardly, daderiosé. 1835 J. H. Newman Jar. Scrm, (1837) 
1. iii. 2 A depth of meaning..hardty and painfully to be 
understood. 1842 Auison J/ist, Eurufe (1849-50) X. Ixv. 
8 55. 51 Macdonald was thus painfully maintaining his 
ground in upper Catatonia, : F 

3. With great pains, painstakingly, laboriously, 
with care and effort. Ods. or arch. 

1555 Braprorn Let. in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 270 
Lyayng therein not so purely, lonynglye, and painfully as 
Lshoulde have done. 1631 Werver dlc. Pun. afon, 316 
Painefully and expensfully studious of the common good, 
1709 Ilearne Collect, (O.H.S.) 11. 200 He ., painfully 
collected the works of Geffrey Chaweer. 1855 Mitman /.a/. 
Chr. u. iv. (1864) I. 270 That no private man could hope to 
arrive at a sounder understanding... than had been painfully 
attained by so many holy bishops. 

Painfulness (pénfiilnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being painful. 

1, The quality of being fraught or attended with 
pain ; distressingness. “Also in passive aspect : The 
condition of suffering pain; distress, affliction. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Myst. m. 608 O lord! wo xall put me from 

is peynfutnesse? 1526 Tinnace 1 John iv. 18 For fear 

ath pnynfulnes. 1662 Sovru Ser. 1.27 No Custom can 
make the Painfulness of a Debanch casy. 17977 J. Ricuaro- 
s0N Dissert. East, Nations 2 To soften the extreme pain- 
fulness of incessant labour, 1884 Par Eustace 79 Forget 
the painfulness of our situation, and think of its romance, 

2. ‘fhe quality of causing trouble or labour; difli- 
culty, troublesomeness, irksomeness. Oés. or arch, 

3526 Piler. Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 230 For the yncertainty 
of the same, und also for the eons and tedyousnes 
therof. 1631 R. Byriety Docir. Saéd, 32 Ordinary labour 
with festivall services to God can neither easily coneurre, 
becanse painfulnesse and joy are opposite, nor decently. 

3. The qualily of taking pains; laboriousness, 


careful industry, painstaking. Ods. or arch. 

1531 Etvot Gov. ut. x, In theim which be either gouernours 
or capitaynes.. Paynfulnesse, named in latyne Yod/erantia, 
is wonderfull commendable. 1597 Hooker ech Pol, v. 
Ixxvii. § 13 To testifie lone by painefutnesse in Gods seruice, 
1658 A. Fox Warts’ Surg. 1. ii. 3 A Skill in Surgery is 
ohtained with great painfulness. 

Painim(e, obs. form of Paynia. 

Paining (pé'nin), v4.56. [f Pais. + -inc 1] 
The action of the verb Pain. 

1. The action of causing or condition of feeling 
pain; pain, suffering, Now rare. 

01440 Pol, Ret. & L. Poents 151/15, Taskyd hym how he 
had paynyng, he said, ‘Quia amore langico . 1596 SPENSER 
#. @.1v. ti. 41 To wype his wounds, and ease their bitter 

ayning. re H. Brooxe # ool of Quai, (1809) LV. 107 

t was too much of joy, it was pleasure to paining. 18:2 
J. J. Hesxay Camp. agst. Qucbec 111 These subsequent 
annual painings uniformly attacked me. 

+2. The taking of pains. Oéds. 

1633 P. Fretcner £visa 1, xiii, There doth it blessed sit, 
and..Langhs at onr busie care and idle paining. 

Paining, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -incG2.] That 
pains; causing pain or suffering, 

1698 M. Lister in PAid. Trans, XX. 246 A paining Grief 
towards the bottom of their Bellies, which dia grind and | 
torment them, 1891 astern Datly Press 24 [ly 4/6 
Beyond a slight paining sprain and some cuts about the 
mare, nu harm was done. 

Painless (pé'nlés), a. [f. Pain 56.1 + -Lxss.] 

+1. Free from pain; not suffering pain. rare. 

1570 Levins AZanip. 91/10 Paynlesse, indalens. 1675 Hoapes 
Odyssey (1697) 158 That he should be brougbt home thus.. 
Asleep, and painless. _ 

2. Causing no pain; not accompanied with pain. 

igor Sytvester Du Bartas 1. i. 590 With pain-lesse paine 
they tread A sacred path that to the Heav'ns doth lead. 
@ 1700 Deyoen(J.), Is there no smooth descent? no paintess 
way Of kindly mixing with our native clay? 1795 SourHey 
Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 234 ‘hen did they not regard his 
mocks Which then came painless 1887 F. Daawin Life 
Darwin UL. 202 Dr. Wilder advocated the use of the word 
*Callisection’ for painless operations on animals. 

Hence Patnlesaly cdv., without pain; Pai-n- 
lessneaa, frecdom from pain. 
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1634 Br. Itate Contempl., N. Tw. vit. Bloody Issue | 
healcd, Could the Physitians have given ber, if not health, | 
yet relaxation and painelessnesse, her meanes had not been 
atisbestowed. 1861 Bumsteap Ven, Dis. (1879) 672 These | 
swellings are usually developed .. painlessly. 1864 Mrs. 
Caatyie Left. ILE. 205 Shalt J ever more have a day of ease, 
of painlessness?, 1880 Miss Brappon Saréara xtv, His 
disease was one in which death does not coine painlessly. 

+Painliness. Obs. rare. [f. *patuly adj. Cf 
Pain 50.1 + -t¥1) +-nEss.] The condition of 
being in pain ; distressful state. 

1435 Misyn Mire of Love u,v. 78 Vaynlynes..me down 
ceastis & prykkis to go to fe of qwhome onely I trow solas 
& remedy I sal see. 

+ Pai‘nous, ¢. Ods. rare. In 5 poynous. [a. 
OF, penis, -08, later peineus=It., Sp. penoso:— 
late L. Avads-us (Psendo-Aug.) painful, f. fava: sec 
Pain sé!) Painful; severe. 

e400 Beryn 2609 Peynous ordinaunce ts stallid for hir 
falshede. /ézd. 3766 She hath many a day led a peynous lyff. 

Painstaker (pé-nztét:kas), Now rare or Obs. 
[f. pacus (Pain 56.16) + TAKER.] One who takes 


pains; a painstaking person. 

1618 Cuarmas /Jesiod 188 nofe, Fit for mental painstakers, 
students [etc]. 1666 Pepys ary 24 June, He was no great 
pains-taker in person, 1711 Apptson Specs, No, 61? 5 ‘There 
are actually such Pains-takers among our British Wits, 


Painstaking (pi nzttkiy), 04. [f. paris, pl. 


of Paty 54.1 (sense 6) + faking, gerund of Take v.] 


‘The taking of pains; the bestowal of careful and 
attentive labour in order to the accomplishment of 
something; assiduous effort. 

1856 OLpr slatichris? 85 ‘This is their paynes taking and 
trauaile, 1623 Liste Edie on O. §& Lest. 5 Their pos- 
terity haue lined in sorrow and paines-taking ener since. 
19737 Wuiston Josephus, Hist, 1. xvill. § 2 (1779), “Vhey did 
not shew any want of painsetaking. 1888 Burcon Airs 
12 Gd. Men Il, v. 44 That mastery of the art of preaching 
which results from laborions painstaking. 

Painstaking pénaté:kin), a. [fas prec. + 
taking, pr. pple. of Take z.] That takes pains; 
bestowing attentive effort for the accomplishment 
of some result; careful and industrious ; assiduous, 

1696 TRYON .V/isc. i. 23 The Richer sort. [are] much more 
Distempered than the Ordinary pains-caking People. 1712 
Cooxe Vay. S. Sea 399 ‘Vhe Natives are..industrious, and 
Pains taking. 1882 Serjt. Bactantixe #rfer. xi. 116 The 
case was tricd.. before..a most painstaking judge. 

b. Of actions, productions, etc.: Marked or 
characterized by attentive care. 

1866 Geo. Fuiot #. /fo/t xxiv, The satisfaction of receiving 
Mr, Sherlock's painstaking roduction in print. 1895 J. W. 

jupp in Law Pints XCIX. 544/2 ‘The .. painstaking 
manner in which they superintend ..this department. 

llence Painstakingly az, with careful and 
attentive effort, assiduously. 

ax86: Crovcn Poems, etc. (1869) f. 318 Settiag himself 
laborionsly and painstakingly to work. 1891 Sat, Az, 19 
Dee. 7053/2 This little book has been painstakingly prepared. 

Painsworthy (pé‘newd:5i), @. rare. Also 7 
pain-worthy. [t. pads, Vix sd.16 + Wortuy.] 
Worthy of trouble; worth taking pains about. 

1650 Futrea /isgak in. ii, § 1 tt will be pain-worthy to 
enquirefete.}, 1861 Max Mitrer de. Lang. Ser. 1. vi. (ed. 4) 
222 There is no painsworthy difficulty nor dispute about 
declension, &c., of nouns. 


Paint (pé'nt), 56. [f. Parsrv.J" 

1. The act or fact of painting or colouring. 

1602 Manstox Antonio's Rev. wu. ii, Her cheekes not yet 
slurd over with the paint Of borrowed crimsone. ./od. Give 
ita paint, and it will look all right. , 

2. That with which anything is painted. 

a. A substance consisting of a solid colouring 
matter dissolved in a liquid vehicle, as water or 
oil, used to impart a colour by being spread over 
a surface; also applied to the solid colouring 
matter alone, or to a cake of it, as in @ box of 
paints; a pigment. 

1712 Avpison Spcet. No. 416 # 2 Expresses were sent to 
the Emperor of Mexico in Paint. 1735 Berketey Querist 
$118 A modern fashionable honse,,.daubed over with oil 
and paint. 1816 He Sait Panorama Se. & Art (Wl. 829 
When two coats of this paint have been laid on, it may be 
polished, 1833 J. Hottaxo Manuf. Metad VW. 250 Paint is 
commonly ground by means of a stone muller. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapt. of Fleet 1. The timber had once beea 
painted, but the paint had fallen off. 

b. Colonring matter laid on the face or body 


for adornment; rouge, ete. 

¢1660 Drypen 70 Sir R. Howard 76 Wis colours laid so 
thick on every place, As only showed the paint, but hid the 
face. 1728 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. Lady Rich 10 Oct., 

1 have seen.. beauties .. monstrously unnatural in their 
paint! 1817 Byron Beffo Ixvi, One has false curls, another 
too inuch paint. 1865 Parkman Huguenots iii. (1875) 31 
[The Indians) were in full paint in bonor of the occasion. f 

e. Aled. An external medicament which is put 
on like paint with a brnsh. 

~ Allbute’s Syst, Aled. VIM. 582 Both tar and pyro- 
gallol work better as paints and varnishes than the chrysa- 
robin. 7éfd. VIF. 727 Trichloracetic acid may be substituted 
[for tincture of iron] as a paint. Mod. Iodine paint is a 
good application in some cases, 

d. (See quot.) 

1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech., Paint,.. stuff mixed with 
caoutchonc..intended to harden it, [e.g.] Sulphate of zinc, | 
whiting, plaster-of-paris, lampblack, pitch. 

3. fg. Colour, colouring; adomment, esp, such 


PAINT. 


as is put on or assnmed merely for appearance ; 
outward show, fair pretence. 

1647 Cowrey Mistress, Written tn Juice of Lemony, A 
sudden paint adorns the trees. 1650 Ilusaert Prt For- 
mality 43 Even then shall wa paint appear and be dis- 
covered. 168: W. Penn in //ist. Soc. Penmsylz. (1826) 1. 
1. 204, | have forborne paint and alluremeat, and writt 
truth. 1728 Youxc Love Fame v. 522 Virtue's the paint 
that can make wrinkles shine, 

+4. A painting, a picture. Ods. rare. 
 erg1o Cetta Fiexxes Déiary (1888) 299 On the Left side 
is a summer house wt" paints of the seasons of y* yeare. 

5. /ndiau paint: a name for two N. American 
plants, whose roots yield colouring matters for- 
merly used by the Indians; yellow /ndian paint, 
yellow puccoon, or yellowroot (//pdrastis cana- 
densis’, and red Indian paint, red puceoon, or 
bloodroot (Sauguinaria canadensis). 

1893 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

6. ativth, and Comé., as paint-cistern, -cloth, 
-mark, -oil, -water, -work; paint-grinder, -mixer, 
-remover;, paint-beplastered, -removing, -slained, 
-worn adjs,; paint-box, a box of solid paints or 
pigments, usually watcr-colours; paint-bridge 
(Theats.), a platform, capable of being raised or 
lowered, on which a scene-painter stands;,paint- 
brush, a brush for painting with; paint-burner, 
an apparatus for burning or softening paint by 
a flame direeted upon it, so that it can be removed 
(Knight ict. Afech. 1875); paint-frame( Zheatr.), 
a movable iron framework for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridce; paint-mill, a 
machine for grinding paints or pigments ; paint- 
pot, a pot in which oil-colour is contained, while 
being Inid on; paint-room, (@) a room where 
paints are stored; (4) a room in a theatre where 
the scene-painter works; paint-root, the Carolina 
redroot (Lachnanthes tinctorfa ; paint-strake, 
Vaut, ‘the uppermost strake of plank immediately 
below the plank-sheer’ (Cent, Dict.). 

a 1843 Soutney Compl Bk VV. 272 Thy “paint-be- 
plaster'd forehead, broad and bare. 1858 Sinmonns Dict. 
Trade, *Paint-tox,a child's box containing cakes of water- 
colours. 1879 Back .Vacleod of DP. x}, «A poor ervature—a 
wonan-man—a thing of affectation, with his paint-box, and 
his velvet coat, and his furniture. 1827 J. Woonman /atent 
Specif. No. 5476. 2 My “paint brush is of bristles. 1842 J. 
Core Patent Specif. No. 9228. 4 The paint brush, after 
it is formed is soaked. 1882 VouxG Ac. Wan Als own 
Meek. § 1876 The bair of this brush is longer than that 
of the ordinary paint brush, 1898 Atdantic Monthly 
EXXXI1, 497/2 The exquisite vernal iris and the scarlet 
painted cup, otherwise known as the Indian's patat-hrush 
and prairie fire, splendid for color. 1815 Burney Sadconer’s 
Marine Dict. *Paint-Cisterns, in abies of war, are 
cisterns made of wood, and lined with lead, to contain 
the different kinds of paint. 1886 14f the Kear Kound 
28 Aug. 79 Snuff boxes, too, were found among the perfumes, 
*paintcloths, and washes. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XX1V. 118/2 
‘The tramper may leave the highway with impunity.., fol- 
lowing the little sigus and “paint-marks on the trees. 1845 
J. Nicnotson Ofgerat. Mechanic 454 Curriers’ shavings, 
which are used for cleaning *paintemills, 1885 Howetis 
Stlas Lapham (1891) |.17 V've got a whole “paint-mine ont 
on the farm. 1884 Kstcur Dict. Mech. Suppl., “Paint 
Mixer, acan with shaft and paddles, resembling an upright 
churn. Used to mix paint with the necessary oil, turpentine, 
[ete]. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 62 Vhe paiat 
and *paint oit is stowed in the paint-room. 1840 R. HH. 
Dana Bef Mast viii. 18 We sat, with onr brushes and 
*paint-pots by us. 1890 Cent, Dict, *Paint-remover, a 
caustic alkaline paste used to take off old paint in order to 
prepare the surface for repainting. 1866 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
i. (ed. 4) 12 The pigs ate the *paint-root (Lachuanthes), whieb 
coloured their bones pink. 1866S. B. James Duty & Doctrine 
(1871) 83 Snow-white is far more forcible than mere *patat- 
white, or ceiling-white. 1888 M. B. Huisi in Avid Fraé Li 
1737/1 No expensive ‘paintwork, in feeble imitation of the 
wood it covers. 1889 SaLa Gas-fight 4 D.vii. 85 That com- 
fortable *paint-worn manginess about the handle. 

Paint (p2nt),v4 Forms: 3-6peint(e, peynt(e, 
4-7 paynt(e, (5-6 pant(t, poynt, 5-6, 9 dial, 
pent(e, 6 painct, paynot, poignt, Sc. pynt, 6-7 
peinet), 4- paint, (6 painte). /’«. pple. 3 i-, 
y-peint, 3-4y-, i-peynt, 4 peynt, paynt, paint ; 
4-5 y-, i-paynted; peinted, peynted, -id, 5-6 
paynted, -yd, -yt, 4- painted. [ME. ad. OF. 
peind-re (3rd sing. pres. feint, pa. pple. peint) = 
Pr. pegner, It. pignere, pingereiL. pingdre (3rd 
sing. pingit, pa. pple. pinct-ws) to paint. The 
early ME. pa.pple. peint, ypeint, was a direct 
adoption of F. peizt, and may have been the 
earliest patt of the vb. adopted; cf. Arramr. 
Otherwise the natural form of the word in Eng, 
would be fain as in complair, distrain, elec. 

But the earliest evidence for the vb. yet found is Aeintunge, 
Patntine v6t, 56, in Ancren RK. @1228.1 - 

1, ¢rans. To make (a picture or representation) on 
a surface in colours; to represent (an object) to the 
eye on a surface by means of lines and colonr; to 
depict, portray, delineate, by using colours. 

To paint (an object) black, white, red, ete.: to depict or 
portray as of that colour, 

e1290 Beket 2127 in S. Eng. Leg. I. a For 3wane men 

yntiez an Anletnesse [//arf. M/S, an halewe]: 3¢ ne seoth 
it non3t bi-lened Pat pere nis depeint [w. 7 ypeint]a Ronndel: 


PAINT. 


al-a-boute be heued. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3613 Peron 
ypeint was..Pe ymage of vre leuedy, 13.. Coer de £. 5728 
i bis blasona, verrayment, Was y-paynted a serpent. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xi, (Symon & Fu as) 69 He send til hyme 
pane a paynteore, bat rycht ste wes in portratore, to paynt 
his fygur propirly. 1387 Trevisa Higdea (Rolls) 1. 13 
Gregorius..seip, ‘I haue peynt a wel faire man, and am my 
self a foule peyntour’. c 1400 Macnoev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pai 
wald Daynt be aungell black and be fende qwhite, 1456 Sir 
G. Haver Law Arnis (S. T.S.) 4x This story is payntit in 
mony placis. 31517 TorKincton Pilgr. (G8eq) He shewyd 
the pepyll a pictur poyatyd on a clothe, of the passion of 
our iene; 1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xi. 257 A little 
child [who]. .appeared jn the same fashion as we are accns- 
tomed to paint Angells, 1805 Soutuey Pious Painter 1. i, 
But chiefly his praise And delight was in painting the Devil. 
1875 HamERTON Xound my louse ii. (1876) 32 Picturesque 
old houses,..which an artist would be glad to paint. A/od, 
His portrait is to be painted for the Reform Club. 
b. To adorn (a wall, tapestry, window, etc.) 
with a painting or paintings. (Mostly in passive.) 
13986 Cuavcrr Ant.’s 7.1112 Al peynted [v. peinted] 
was the wal in lengthe & brede.. Ffirst on the wal was peynted 
a forest. 1387 Trevisa //igdeu (Rolls) 1]. 313 His schippe 
pat was i-peynt wib a dragoun. 1511 GuytrorpE Pilg 
iCamden) 37 All the body of the churche .. payntid with 
storyes from the begynnynge of the worlde. 1784 Cook 
grad Vey, 11, iii, 267 A kiad of additional prow painted with 
the figure of some animal, 18173 Mak. Enceworta /’afvon. 
(1833) I. vi. 105 ‘To paint a new window for the gallery. 
te. Said of writing (asa kind of painting). Obs. 
1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1.174 Quhilkis markis nor 
descriptiona..is on na wyise specifiit, discrevit, nor payntit 
ia nor upoun the said Tibelt as aucht to haue bene, 1638 
3aKER tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. 11) 142 These are not words 
that one reades, and are painted upon paper, they are felt. 


d. /ransf. Said of the effect of coloured light. 

1832 Brewster Oftics ii. 6 The green light from G..and 
the blue light from B will fall upon the paper ..thus painting 
upon the paper an inverted image..of the object. 1851 
Rusts Stones Fen. (1873) 11. v. rg0 Like the Iris painted 
npon the cloud, 

8. fxir.or absol. To practise the art of painting ; 
to make pictures. 

323986 Cuarcen Ants TJ. 1229 Wel koude he peynaten 
lifly that it wroghte. 31530 Parser. 651/2 He can paynte 
and portrer as wel as any man in al this countray, 1669 
Stormy Mariner's Alay. vii. xxxiv. go To grind Gold to 
Write and Paint. 1822 Craic ect, Drawing viii. 417 To 
paint also implies to draw. 

f. tntr. (for neuter-passive). Vo form a (good, 
bad) subject for paiuting. 

1860 Reape Cloister & #1. xiiti, (1896) 123 War was always 
detrimental... But in old times..it painted well, sang divinely, 
furnished Iliads. 

2. fig. @ To depict or display vividly as by 
painting. 

1561 T. Hony tr. Castigtione's Courtyer mt. (1577) Qiv, 
[He) meeteth her in the teeth, with such heauy passion 
paincted in his eyes. 1780 Bentnam f'rvinc. Legisl. xiv. § 1 
If even each atom of your pain could be painted oa my 
mind, 1814 Cary Dante, Par. wot Desire Was painted in 
my looks. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 85 ‘The bad have 
pleasures painted in their fancy as well as the good. 

b. To depict or describe in words; to set forth 
as in a picture; to present vividly to the mind's 
eye, call up a picture of. 

1406 Hoccieve Alisrude 247 Thogh faucl peynte hir tale in 
prose or Sie 3560 Daus tr. Sletdaue’s Cott. 119, 
Oh unsatiable woulves: howe ryghte..have the Prophetes 
and Apostles..paynted and set you forth in your colours, 
1608 15/ Pd. feronrnto (1901) 111. hi, Reneng, glue my toong 
freedom to paint her part. 1766 Forpycr Sera. ng. Hout. 
(1769) 1. i. 13 What words can paint the guilt of such a 
conduct? 1783 Cranse I'i//age 1. 53, 1 paint the Cot As 
‘Truth will paint it,and as Bards will not. 1865 Gosse Land 
4 Sea (1874) 308, | try to paint, ia poor and feeble words, 
a few of the features and abject. 

3. To colour with a wash or coating of paint; to 
cover the surface of (a wall, door, etc.) wilh paint; 


to colour, stain; hence, to adorn with colours. 

1250 Owl & Night. 76 Pine exen beop colblake and hrode 
Riht swo hi weren ipeint mid wode. a@x300 Cursor .l/, 
9912 Pis castell..es painted..O thre colurs o sundri heu, 
fbid. 9924 Pe thrid [colur]..pat be kirnels ar paint [7.2% 
paynt, peynt) wit-all. ¢1qoo Maunvey. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 
Many faire halles and chaumbres, paynted with gold and 
azure, 1610 Hottano Cavuten's Brit. i. 30 Their ancient 
maner and custome of peincting their bodies. 1627 Morvson 
[tin. (1903) 83 Commonly paynting the mayne and taile, .of 
their horses with light coulers, as Carnation and the like. 
1704 J. Pirts Ace. Mahometans viii. (1738) 163 The Women 
«paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant call'd 
Hennah, 1875 Hamerton Round my flouse ii. (1876) 35 
Wainscoted with old oak that had been painted grey. Jad. 
Are you going to paint or varnish the wood-work ? 

b. iransf. To colour by any means. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pé 13.x1x.6 Pieres fe plowman was paynted 
al blody, And come in with a crosse. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L.G. W.895 Tisbe, How with hise blod hire selue gan sche 
per 1586 C'ress Pemsroxe /’s, txxt. x, Ages snow my 

ead hath painted. «1698 Soutt Serve. IIL. xi. 420 If God 
so cloaths the Fields, so paints the Flowers. 1814 Sfortss, 
Mag. XLII. 70 His eyes were much swollen and peaied, 
185r Trencn Poems 735 Where the sunbeam.. wound, ,to 
paint With interspace of light and colour faint That tesselated 
floor. 1876 Gro, Fistor Dan. Der, \iii, Seeing the young 
faces ‘ painted with fear’, 

ce. fg. To adom or variegate with or as with 
colonrs; to deck, beautify, decorate, ornament. 

3377 Lanoci. P. P/. B. xv. 176 He can purtreye wel be 
pater-noster and peynte it with aues, 14... Sir Benes 1132 
(MS. M.) All the wyndowes and all the wallis With cristall 
was peynted, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. (1845) 114 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A ryall playae, With Flora painted in many asundry vayne, | 
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4533. Gav Richt Vay 16 Thay that payntis thair body with 
precious clais. 1 Mitton ?. £. v. 187 ‘Till the Sua 


paint your fleecie skirts with Gold. 1750 SHENSTONE Rural 


Elegance 60 Or humble harebell paints the plain, 1866 B. 
Tavior Pine Forest Moatercy, Spring, that paints ‘These 
savage shores. 

4. To put colour on (the face in order to beautify 
it artificially) ; to rouge; also reff. 

1382 Wyeuir 2 Atags ix. 30 Forsothe lezabel..peyntyde 
hyre ee3en with strumpettis oynment, and sche anournede 
hyre hened. c1goo Destr. Troy 434 Wemen haue wille ia 
bere wilde youthe to fret hom with fya perle, & paire face 
paint. 1599 Cuapman Aten. Day's Mirth Plays 1873 1. 77 
She is very faire, I thinke that she be painted. 1678 Hex. 
tam Dn. Dict., To Paint ones face as Gentleewomen do. 
Blancketten. iyia-1q Pork Rape Lock v. 27 Since painted 
or not painted, all shall fade, And she who scorns a inan, 
must die a maid, 1852 Tnackrray “sntond 1. vii, ‘She's 
not so—so red as she's painted’, says Miss Beatrix. 

b. zutr. for ref. 

13.. Cursor Al, 28014 (Cott.) Vee leuedis..studis hu your 
hare to heu, hu to dub and huto paynt. 1532 Du Wes 
Introd, Fr.in Palsgr. 945 Vo paynt as women do, farder. 
1602 Suaks. /faut, Vv. i. 213 Let her paint an inch thicke, to 
this fauour she inust come. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Jodha Bulli. 
i, She scorned to patch and paint. 1862 W. Contins No 
Name ww. iii, 1.187 ‘Shall 1 paint?" she asked herself... 
the rouge is still left in my box ‘ 

te. wztr. (fg.) To change colour; to blush. 
To paint white, etc.: to turn pale. Obs, 

¢2613 Minoreton Vo Wit like Woman's 1. i, Look to 
the widow, she paints white—Some agua cadestis for my 
lady! 1616 B. Jonson Deril an Assn. vi, You make me 
paint Sr. Hf Tt. The’ are fair colours, Lady, and naturall ! 
1623 Mipotiion Jere Dissesudblers Besides Women \ i, 
I kiss thee into colour: Canst thou paiat pale so quickly? 

5. fig. trans.) To give a false colouring or com- 
plexion to; to colonr highly, esp, with a view to 
deception. Now rare or Ods. : 

¢ 1386 Cnavcen Pars. 7. ».948 Thow shalt nat eck peynte 
thy confession by faire subtile wordes to conere the moore 
thy synne. a xr4q00-s0 Alexander 4427 Ue ean practise & 
paynt & polisch his wordis. xgsx T. Witson Logike (1580) 
2b, Rhetorike at large paintes well the cause, And make 
that seeme right gaie. r60x Sir W. Cornxwattis £ss., So 
are most of the actions of the last ages; but painted with 
counterfeite colours, 1778 Sir J. Revnoips Dése. viii. (1876) 
443 The writers,.where taste has begun to dectine, paint 
and adora every object they touch. 

+6. intr. ‘Yo talk speciously ; to feign; to fawn; 
b. érans. To flatter or deceive with spccions words, 

¢1430 flow Wise Man Tau3t Sonne 105 in Babes Bk 51 
¥ wole ncibir glose ne peynt, But y waarne pee on |e opir 
side. 1g§t3 Brapsnaw S¢. Werbéurge 1. 52 Other to flater, 
and paynt the company. 1530 Patscr. 655/2, 1 peynt, | 
glose or speke fayre, fe advde. 1588 Suans. L.A. Le Wi 
16 Nay, neuer paint me now, Where faire is not, praise can- 
not mend the brow. 1632 Litncow 7'raz. x. 488 You leye, 
you paint, you faine, F 

7. irans. To apply with a brush, as an external 
medicament; to treat (any part) in this way: see 
Paint sb, 2¢. 

1861 Hraptann Jed. Flandbh. 233 The vinegar of can- 
tharides..is painted over the part with a camel hair brush, 
899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. VU. 524 Liquor potassa:, diluted 
with an equal part of water, should be painted on. Vor. 
‘The part affected should be painted with iodine. 

8. tir. (slang.) To drink. 

1853 Wuyte Mewvintin Dighy Grand ii. I. 70 Each hotel 
we passed..called forth the same observation, ‘I guess | 
shall go inand paint’. 1857 Kincstey 7ae }. Ago xxiv, 
Pegasus doth thirst for Hip; ene, And fain would paint-— 
imbibe the vulgar call—Or hot or cold, or long or short 

9. Phrases. To paini (any one) black: to repre- 
sent as evil or wicked; so sof so black as he is 
painied. To paint the own red (slang, orig. U.S.): 
to cause an cxcilement or commotion, to go on a 
boisterous or riotons sprec. 

1896-1837 [see Devit, 56. 22¢]. @ 1686 Soutn Serve. 11. ix. 
356 Do but paint an Angel black, and that is cnough to 
make him pass fora Devil. 1894 Sir E. Suttavan IVowan 
112 These husbands are .. not always so black as they are 
painted. 1884 Aoston (Mass.) Frnd. 20 Nov. 2/4 Whenever 
there was any excitement or anybody got particularly lond 
they alway's said somebody was ‘painting the town red’. 
1897 Chicago Advance 15 July 74/3 The boys painted the 
town [New York City] red with firecrackers [on Indepen- 
dence Day]. 1900 Carr. M. H. Haves A enoug Horses in 
Russia i. 36, | have found them. .inno way inclined to paint 
town and country red on the slightest provocation. 

+10. With advds, Paint forth = /a/ni oui ira. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.)12 Nature I say, doth payat 
thei furthe tobe weake, fraile..andfoolishe. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odlyss. xix. 684 My information well shall paint you forth. 
1649 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 148 Itt ts of very great 
concernment towards the painting forth of the Presbitery. 

1k. Paint ont. a. + To express or display by 
painting; to execute in colours (0bs.); /ig. to 
depict as in a painting or vivid description. 

1856 in Robinson's transl. More's Utop. (Arb.) 164 Drawen 
and painted oute with master Mores pensille. 
Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 461b, Emougest many pictures of 
our Lady..the very same which Luke did painte out for 
his owne use, and reserved with great revérence. 1633 Anr. 
Winurams in Land's IVks. (1857) V1. 336 [They] have with 
their deceitful colours..painted me out as ug! 
grace as they have done your grace formidable unto me. 
1728 Moncan Algiers 1. vi. 177 That notable Amazon .. is 
painted out as a very Masculine Lady. 1809 Matain Gil 
Blas w. vi. p 12 Some good-natured friend in the dark has 
painted yon out for a reprobate. 

+b. To copy in colonrs. Obs. x 

1670-98 Lasseis Voy, /taly Il. 33 Tho. Earl of Arundel 

got leave to have it painted out, /6id. 52, 


181 J. Bete | 


yunto your | 


+ 
PAINTED. 


\ ‘ . 
¢e. To blot out or efface by covering with paint. 

1862 Witkir Cottixs Vo Name wy. vii, 1 am going to give 
the lie direct to that she-devil Lecount, by painting out your 
moles, z902 Daily Chron, 11 July 9/7 The Star..has carried 
those of the Starfish, with the last four letters painted out, 
but so faintly that the painted-out letters could be read. 

+ Paint, v.2 Os. Naui, [app. back-formation 
from Painten2,] érans. To make fast (an anchor) 
on a ship with a ‘ painter’, 

1485 Naval Ace. Hen. 177 (1896) 68 Hokes to paynte 
thankers with. 

+ Paint, A//.a. Obs. In ME. peint, peynt. 
[a. F. fedf: sec Paint zl} Painted. 

[2340 slyend, 26 Lerieles ypeynt and y-gelt.] 1394 2. P?. 
Crede 193 Y-paued sib pen ul. 1399 Lane... Rich. Nedeles 
ut. 196 No pronde peniles, with his peynte sleve. 

Paintable (p@ntib’l),a. [1 Paisrv] +-aBie.] 
Capable of being painted; suitable for a painting. 

1833 Blackw. Alag. XXXII. 957 If he would call the 
picturesque whatever is not beautiful nor sublime, yet 
paintable, (pardon the horrid word,) well, 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVIII. 162 This great poet is often more paint. 
able than his brethren, 1862 W. W. Story Roba di #. 
(1863) [. fi. 10 The new and clean is not so paintable .. as 
the tarnished and soiled. 1g00 Herkomer fst/e (Romanes 
Lecture) England Lovable and Paintable. 

Hence Pai‘ntableness. 

1894 A theaxunt 23° June 810/1 A good example of that 
aspect of nature for the discovery of which and of its paint. 
ableness the world is greatly indebted to Mr. Whistler. 

+ Pain-ta:king. ds. [f. Pain 56.1 + dahing, 
gerund of Take 7] 

1. Receiving or suffering of punishment. 

1382 Weir Aec/us. v.17 (14] Vp on a theef is confusioun, 
and peyne taking [1388 penaunce, Vulg. pavwifeatia). 

2. = PAINSTAKING 5é,; sometimes including the 
notion of enduring pain. 

1528 TinpaLe Obed. Chr. Man 108b, They thinke also that 
God..reioyseth and hath delectation in oure payne takynge. 
1556 OLDE Autichrist g2b, Silvester the seconde, who. .was 
promoted to he pope by the devilles diligent payne taking. 
3567 Maret Gr, ores? 80 The other by his paine taking, 
sleepe quietly and take their rest. 

Painted (pi'ntid), sp/.a. [f. Paint v..1+-Ep1] 

1. Depicted in colours, represented in a picture ; 
executed in colours asa picture, likeness, or design. 

1300 Cursor Jt. 23215 Painted fire.. pat apona wagh war 
wroght. 1552 Hutort, Paynted ymages in silinges and 
tables, anaglypha. 1601 Sir W. Corxwartis £ss,_ xlvii, 
What is [this] but to feed the auditory with dishes hy the 
Painter, not the Cooke?—when examined .. it proues a 
painted shoulder of mutton. x CoLerRIDGE Ane. Alar. 
u viii, As idle as a painted Ship Upon a painted Ocean, 

2. Coated or brushed over with colour or paint; 
omamented with designs or pictures executed in 
colour; having the face arlificially coloured. 

cxqz0 Lyva. Assembly of Gods 1341 Resydyuacion gooth 
Toward Macrocosme, with a peyntyd fase. 1526 ‘TinpaLr 
«lets xxiii. 3 God shall smyte the thou payntyd wall. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's fist. /ndies Voix, 354 It carried 
ypon the head, a pointed myter of painted aper. 31769 
Gray /astall, Ode 8 Let painted Flatt'ry hide her serpent. 
train in flowers. 1784 Coox 3rd Vey. 1. Introd. 8 When 
Great-Britain was first visited by the Phoenicians, the in- 
habitants were painted Savages. 2851 Ruskin Stones ben, 
(7873) Il. iv. 110 ‘The traditions annealed in the purple 
burning of the painted window. — 

b. jig. Coloured so as to look what it is not; 
unreal, artificial ; feigned, disguised, pretended. 

1397 Lanci. /. P42. xx. rg With pryue speche and 
peynted wordes, ¢ 2380 Wretitr F's, (1880) 271 Prelatis of 
pe world & peyntid loolis of religion. 1426 Lyps. De Guil. 
Pulgr. 10947 for al thy peynted wordys swete, My staff in 
soth Iwylnatlete, 1621 Evsinc Debates //o. Lords\Camden) 
46 Sir Ed. Villiers his paynted friend, and Mompesson an 
obdurate enemy. 1728 Suerian Persins v. (1739) 67 Nor 
are you to be deceived by painted Expressions. 1852 
Rowertson Serm. Ser, 1. xix. (1866) 326 The life of men was 
a painted life. i 7 3 

3. fig. Adorned with bright or varied colouring, 
highly coloured, variegated, 

1470 Henryson Mor. Fables v. (Parl. Beasts) xv, The 
peyatit pantheir, and the vnicorne. 1526 /ter. ay 
(W. de W. 1531) 63 ‘The pecockes Paptued fethers. 1714 
Evsnorx Speech of Ptuto in Poet. aise. 140 Aad painted 
Meads smile with nabidden Flow'rs, 1844 Lo. Brovucuam 
A. Lunel V1. vi, 189 The cattle, and painted birds, stretcbed 
their weary limbs. .and soothed their hearts. 

4. In specific collocations: often used to form 
the specilic name of an animal or plant of con- 
spicuons colouring, as painted duck, goose, honey- 
eater, mallow, ray, etc.; painted bat, an East 
indian bat (Aerivorda picta) with brilliant orange 
colouring; painted beauty, a brilliant American 
butterfly (Vanessa huntera); painted bunting, 
name for two birds: (2) the Nonpareil, Cyanospiza 
ciris; (0) =painted longspur, Painted Chamber 
(in contemporary AF. chaumbre peyrtite), a chamber 
in the old Palace of Westminster, in which in early 
times Parliament often assembled (first recorded in 
1339) and in which the Sovereign sometimes met 
the two houses: its walls were painted with a 
series of battle scenes (see Stubbs Covst. //ist. 
(1875) xx. §748; Brayley and Britton Westminster 
401); painted clam, an edible porcelainlike 
bivalve (Callista gigantea) of the southem United 
States; t painted cloth: see CLOTH 5; painted 
cup, ta name for (2) the plant Barista viscosa ; 


PAINTER. 


(6) any species of the N. American genus Casti/leta, 
having bracts mere brilliant and showy than the 
flowers; painted finch, ‘one of several species 
of Passerina or Cyanospiza, the nonparcil, the 
indigo-bird, or the lazuli-finch; so called from 
their brilliant-and varied colors’; painted grass, 
the striped varicty of /’alaris arundinacea, Lady's 
laces; painted ground: sce quot.; painted 
hyena = Hyexa-poe (Lyccon pictus); painted 
lady, (2) a species of butterfly (Favessa or J'yra- 
mets cardut) of orange-red colour, spotted with 
black and white; (4) a party-colonred variety of 
Pink or Dianthus; (c) also painted lady pea, 
a variegated species of Lafhyrus, esp. of the Sweet 
Pea; painted longspur, a North American bird, 
Centrophanes pictus (Cones Aey Ni ebner. Birds 
(1884) 358); painted mischief (s/eny), playing 
cards; painted quail, a name applied to several 
birds allied to Lhe quail, esp. to those of the genus 
Excalfactoria; painted snipe: see quot. 1896; 
painted tortoise, turtle, an American mud- 
turtle (Chryseniys picta) brilliantly marked on the 
under surface with red and yellow. 

1893 Newton Dich, Binds 459 Vhe..gaady ‘Painted Bunt- 
ing or Nonpareil, [1339 Moéés of Parti. 1. 106/71 Kn Ja 
*Chaumbre de Peynte. 1350-1 /é/d, 225,'1 Bin la Chaumbre 
jlaunche presde la Chaumbre Peynte.] ¢1543in Parker Dorn. 
Archit. M1. 79 Vhe parlement chambre & paynted chambre. 
1654 (title) Speeches of IHis Wighnesse the Lord Protector 
to the Parliament in the Painted Chamber. 1875 Stuuns 
Const. Hist. WA, xviii. 129 Ne | ten. V1] had heen hrought 
into the painted ehamber to presideat the opening of parlia- 
ment, 1488 in Aifou Ch. Acts (Surtees) 286, j *pantid cloth 
cum pictura $, Antonii, 1923 Zest. “dor, (Surices) Ve 253 
A paynted clothe wh Christe and ij thefes upon it, ilij. 
1542-1654 [sce Croru si. 5]. 1789 Wirnnrixe Avy, Manis 
(ed. 2) Il. 632 Bartsia, *Painted-cup. 1865 Zreas. Bet, 
Painted-cug, an American name tor Castilleja. 1730 
Mortimer in PAd. Trans. XXXVI. 431 fringilla tricolor, 
the *painted Finch ..; its Head and Neck are blue; its 
Back green, and the Belly red. 1597 Gurarne Merlad 1. 
xix. § 2. 25 Usually of our English women ., called Ladies 
Laces, or "Painted grasse, 1884 Mintek Péando., Painted 
Grass. 1881 Standard 3 Oct. 2/1 Designs..whieh remind 
the ancient spectator of that portion of the old Fleet Prisou 
once known as ‘the *painted ground ‘, because of the vivid 
illustrations that distinguished it, 1868 Woov J/emes with. 
out Lf, xii. 220 Called the *Painted Honey. Eater on account 
of the variety of its colouring. Its scientific name is /uto- 
mophila 1 ae 3753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., “Painted lady, 
a term for a particular sort of carnations, the flowers of 
which have all their petals red or purple on the ont side, 
and white underneath. 1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot, App. 321 
Painted Lady Pease, Lathyrns. 1823 Crass Technol. 
Dict., Painted lady, the name of a beautifully variegated 
pea, the Lathyrus edoratus of Linnzeus. 1829 Gloaer's 
fist. Derby \. 174 Papilio Pictus, Painted Lady Butterfly. 
3890 Daily News 14 Oct. 5/1 The butterflies of autamn, 
admiral and painted lady, sail from hush to bush. 1825 
Greenhouse Comp. \i. 25 Malva miniata, *painted Mallow, 
a shrub introduced from South America in 1798. 1879 
Datly News 8 Mar. (Farmer), There are pleaty of ways of 
gambling .. without recourse to the ‘*painted mischief’. 
1895 Lvpexker Aoy. Nat. ifist. VW. 416 The common 
*painted quail (Z.readfactoria chinensis) inhabits the Indo- 
Chinese countries, especially the lower hills. 1836 YarreLe 
Brit. Fishes WU. 433 The Small-eyed Ray, or “Painted Ray. 
Raia microcedlata, 1811 Sporting Mag. 63 Called the 
*painted snipe. 1896 Newton Diez. Birds 886 The so-called 
Painted Snipes, forming the genus Kostratsda,or Rhynchea. 
:, Three species are now admitted, natives respectively of 
South America, Africa and southern Asia and Australia, 

Painter! (pé'ntaz). Forms: 4-5 peyntour, 
peyntenr, payntoure, -eore, 4-6 payntur, 5 
paintour, payntor, peyntoure, poyntowre, 
panter, 5-6 payntour, peynter, 5-7 paynter, (6 
peyntar, penter, peincter), 5- painter, [MI. 
a. AF, feintour = OF. pedntour, -tor (regimen-case 
of peintre = Vr. pintor, Sp., Pg. pintor, It. pintore) 
:—Com. Romanic pinctdr-em, for L. piclor-em, 
agent-n. from Aimgdre to Paint. In 15~-16th c., 
the ending was conformed to the -er of native 
eal One who paints. 

. An artist who represents or depicts objects on 
a surface in colours; one who paints pictures. 

1340 Hamrore Pr, Conse. 2308 Ne swa sleygh payntur 
never nan was, ae: couthe..paynt a poynt aftir bair liknes. 
€1375 Paynteore [see Paint v.' 1). 1382 Wyeuir £'sther i. 6 
The whiche thing the peynteur with wonder diuersete made 
fair. c1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyntowre, or peyntoure, 
bictor, 1538 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. xii. 238 Payde 
to Hans Holbyn, one of the Kingis paynters. 1561 T. Hosy 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. Kb, A most excellent peincter. 
1634 W. Tirwnyr tr. Bal/zac’s Lett. 223, 1 avoid the sight 
of all Paynters. .lest they shew me the patterne of my pale 
visage. 1759 Jounson Xassedas xxix, A painter mast copy 
eee 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art v. 121 The greatest of 

nglish painters..our own gentle Reynolds. : 

b. fig. One who describes something in a 
pictorial or graphic style; a pictorial describer. 

1570 Der Jfath. Pref. 37 To describe... how, vsuall howers, 
may be (hy the Sunnes shadow) truely determined: will be 
found no sleight Painters worke. 1774 Gotosm. Real, 63 
A flattering painter, who made it his care To draw men as 
they onght to be, not as they are, @1877 Bacgnor Lis 
Stud, (1879) 205 ‘The great works of the real painters of 
essential human nature. 

2. A workman who coats or colours the surface 
of things (as woodwork, ironwork, etc.) with paint, 

Vou. VII. 
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¢ 1400 Destr, Trey 1591 Of all be crafies..Parnters, painters, + 
pynners also; Bochers, bladsmythis, baxters amonge. 1483 

chi Hich. [f}, c. 12 § t Artificers of the said Realm. 
Spurriers, Goldbeaters, Painters, Sadlers. c1g1g Cocke 
Lorelfs B. 9 ¥yners, plommers, and penters. 1711 Act 
10 Inve ¢.18§57 All... Printers Painters or Stainers of any 
such Paper, 1862 Ad/ Vr. Aotend 18 Oct. 133 Orphans of 

arents—bricklayers, painters, carpenters—' who had never 
lees upon the parish, 1892 1. Peacocn .V. Brendon 1,26 
We are compelled to call both the President of the Royal 
Academy and the man who paints our carts and hot-bed 
frames by the common name of painter, 

b. With of, or in objective comb.: One who 
paints (i.e. either ‘depicts’, or ‘adorns with 
coleur’) what is indicated by the context. Also fig. 

1844 Lo. Brovaitam aA. Ztowed WL iv. 125 She has some 
pretensions as a painter of still life. 1853 Wintanr Garden 
tO Painter of the fruits and Howers, We own Thy wise 
design, Moe’. He was a famous painter of Jions. 

+3. (See quot.) VAs. 

1688 R. Houme slenonep im. 132/1 Colours, of which there 
is only seven used in Glass-painting.. Black, called Paimter 
by them. ; 

4, attrib. and Contd, chietly appositive, as patnter- 
husband, -minister, -mutse, -saint, painter-like aj. ; 
painter's brush; painter's colic. a forn of colic 
to which painters who work with poisonous pre- 
parations of lead are liable, lead-colic; painter's 
gold, orpiment; + painter's oil, linsecd oil. 

wB2at Cra Lect, Draweng it. 138 The form will scarecly 
ever be forgotten..that has ever been looked on with i 
*painter-like feeling. 1693 Warrs On Death sleed Reta. 
fie v, The “painter-muse with glancing eye Ofserv‘d a 
manly spirit nigh. 1899 Werth Jan. 38 Vhe “painter-saine of 
Fiesole, 1685 G. Meriton Youtencl Clem. 356 A * Painter's 
Seush or Pencil, Peaiciléa. 1822-34 Gee's Study Md. 1. 
173 Two cases of violent “painter's colic. 1899.1 MAutts Syst. 
Med, VAT, 7 ‘Occupation neuroses” suchas painter's colic: or 
mercurial tremor. 1872 Ruskin /igde's WV. § 199 When the 
English gentleman becomes an_art-patron, he employs his 
*painter-scrvant only to paint himself and bis louse. rgg1 
Percivat. Sp. Dict, Oreped, leather wilt, “painters gold [1599 
AMnshen adds: Orpinor base gohl fur painters}. 1611 Cock, 
Oripean, hase gold, leafe gold, false gold, Orpine, Painters 
gold. 1545 Rates of Customs cii, ° Paynters oyle the barrel, 
1583 @éred. Dvj, Painters or Linsed Oye. 

Painter ? (pét-ntes). Nad. Also 5-9 paynter, 
7-9 penter. [Derivation unccriain, Connesion 
with Panter 56.2, net, snare, F. pantidre, has been 
conjectured ; but no corroborative evidence has 
been found. Cf. Paine 2.2 

Cf. also OF. fentoir, pendotr anything for hanging things 
on, of which Godef. has one 15th ¢, instance glossed as 
*cordage de forte renistance *.] 

1. ‘The rope or chain with which the shank and 
flukes of the anchor, when carried at the cathead, 
are confined to the ship’s side. Now always 
SHANK-PAINTER, q. v. 

1487 Navad lce. Hen. 177 (18.6) 44 Paynters for the ankres 
itil. (1495 /éfe¢. 238 Bowpayntours for destretles feble j 
Shankpayntors for destrelles worne & feble ij.) 3662 J. 
Tatuam London's Prywnphs in Heath Grocer's Comp. 
(1869) 478 Stand ready by the Anchor Let go your open 
Penter, and hold fast your Stopper. [1769 FALCONER J)sc/. 
Marine (1789), Shank-Painter, a short rope and chain 
which hangs the shank and flukes of an anchor up to the 
ship's side, as the stopfer fastens tbe ring and stock to the 
cat-head.) 

2. A rope attached to the bow of a boat, for 
making it fast to a ship, a stake, ete. 

r7tr W. Surnercann Shipbaild, Assést. 154 For the Long. 
hoat. .. Painter, } the Boat Rope and ; of the Le(ngth). 
1757 Robertson in 242 Trans, L. 34 The skiff was .. let 
down; but the painter not being fast, the rope ran an end, 
and the skiff went adrift. 2790 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Adz. 
to Fut. Laureat Wks. 1812 IY. 238 Just like the Victory or 
Fame That hy its painter drags the Gig or Vawl. 1806 
Naval Chron. XV. 462 This. .allowed time to cut the boat's 
penter, 1832 Trevawney Ady. lounger Son (890) 311, 
1. .slipped the painter which held the boat. 1861 Htcurs 
Tom Brown at Oxf, ii, (1889) 15 [He] juinped out with the 
painter of his skiff in his hand. "1876 Besane & Rice Gold. 
Butterfly xv. 130 Painters in London boats are sometimes 
longish ropes, for convenience of mooring. 

b. Zo cut (or slip) the painter (fiy.): to send 
a person or thing ‘adrift’ or away; to clear off; 
to sever a connexion, effect a separation. 

a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew s.v., Pld Cut your Painter 
Jor ye, Vil prevent ye doing me any Mischief. 1785 Grose | 
Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v4 11 cut your painter for you, 
Vil send you off. 1867 Sayvta Sailor's Word-bh. s.v., Cut | 
your painter’, make off. 1888 T. W. Rein Life W. F. 
Forster 11. 99 The sooner we ‘cut the painter’ and let the 
Greater Britain drift from us the better it wonld be for 
Englishmen, 1891 FE. Kinctake Australian at Jf, 4 On 
the contrary, the idea of ‘ cutting the painter ‘is not popular. 


Painter’. [Variant of Paytuer, prob. from 
r6the. Eng. panter or F."panthére (pronounced 
paniere).) Name in some parts of N. America for 
the American panther or cougar (Fe/i's concolor). 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pronecrs xxvii, Ht might frighten an 
older woman to see a she painter so near her, with a dead 
cub hy its side. 1901 Roostevett in Scrténer’s Mag, Oct., | 
The cougar. ., In the Eastern States it is usually called 
panther or pote in the Western States, mountain lion, 
or, toward the Sonth, Mexican lion. The Spanish-speaking 
people usually call it simply tion, 

Seen - (adv.) rare. [f. Patyter! + 
eve | ike, or pertaining to, a painter; 
characteristic of a painter, artistic. b. adv, In 
a way proper lo a painter, artistically. 


PAINTING. 


@ 1886 Stoxry st rcadia 1. (1590) 55 It was a very white and 
red vertue, which you could pick ont of a painterly gloss 
of a visage. 1822 T. G. Waixewricnt Jss. & Crit. (1880) 
248 .\ painterly arranged exclamation of thiskind. Z/vd. 261 
How well made up—how painterly ! 

Paintership. nonec-wd. [ft as pree. + -suiy.] 
The function or position of a painter. 

1553 M. Woon tn Gardiner's True Obedience G viij, Let 
him striue also to continue stil in his chief paintourship, 
least another passe him in conning, & so haue the natie 
of the cheif pamter from him. 


Painter-Stainer — Paisrrex! 1 and 2. 

The name by which tke members of the City of London 
Lisery Company of Vainters (which included paraters in 
senses rand 2), are designated in their charter, in which 
ion it has continued in use to the present day. The 
1 of incaning stated in quot. 1706, and repented in 
later Diuts., doés not seein to be in accordance with facts 

1gog Peed in J.G, Crave Comp. / ainter-Stainers (1% 
John Browne paynter-steyner, 181 Charter Painters 
Comp, Lond., \Viberi llomines ct Cives Cisitatis London 
Artis sive Misterii pictorium vocati Angi Paynters: 
Steyners, 1582 Grant of Byeluws, ‘Lhe .. fllowship of the 
arte of paynters, alias paynters stavners of the City ot 
London, 1604 viet a Yas. Fc. co Noo minner of perso 
ecohall.. make any manner of wotke er workes, or lay 
any inanner of Colour or Colunts, Uainting or Paintines 
whitsoener, in the sayd Ait or Mystery of Painters Stziners 
aforesaid. valesse [ete 1706 Piitinis ud Ker 
Sttiner, one that makes drautahes 
of Coats uf Ain, with other Devices | ing to th 
of Heral 1709 Sikver slaw Nef. (1524) b. xi 
Foreed to bawae an apprentice for ten years to W 1 
Gardiner, painter stainer of London 1880 J. G. Cras 
[Mieter] “ie some Account uf the Wer-hi; fel Comp 
of Painter-stainers, /Afd, ad tin, ‘This C ampany may ti: ly 
uppeal to all good citizens to join in the wish expressed in 
their tinie-honoured toast‘ May the Painter-Stainers’ Con. 
pany flourish rect ind bratch for ever’. 

Paint-house, obs. variant of PLNTHOUSE. 

Paintiness |¢intinés. [f Dainty a. 4 
-NEss.) “The quality of being painty. 

1884 La.aar 22 Deg 663/3 Faults ef feeble colouring and 
sphishy paintiness, 18853 Buitocn G. Yawes av ve gs With 
how little paintiness they shine forth from their frames. 

Painting pctutiy,., 247. 56 [Paint e+ 
-Inc!.] ‘The action of the verb Vainr, or that 
which is painted. 

1. The iesult or produet of applying paint or 
colour; colouring ; pictorial decoration. 

@r225 eler, RK. 392 Ine schelde Leod preo pings, Jet 
treo, and pet leder, & be peintunge. 1495 Pruzusaty dia th, 
Ded Koxvw acix. 587 Glasse is amonge stones as a fole 
amonge mien fur it taky th al manere of colour and pay ntyng. 
1607 SWAKS. 7 70n 1.10155 A pecce of Paiming, which 1 do 
beseech Your Lordship to acvept. 1760-1 it) Wi lis & Chak 
Camiykige 1886) We ggo Repairing the painting of the 
room, 1817 J. Evans facts. Wfrtser etc. 22 A rich piece 
of painting in enamel. @1859 Macatiay /fist. # aii. 
V. az Gavers who admired the painting and gilding of 
his Excellency’s carriages. 

2. concr, A representation of an object or scene 
on a surface by means of colours; 2 picture. 

61388 in UE yedif's Sef. Wks. LY. 462 Alle men worschipynge 
« poo ymagis or any payntynens, sy nnen ande done sdolatry. 
1483 Cath. Angi. Lae A Payityrge, pictura, embielanja. 
1588 Snaks, £. 2. #.. ti. 21 With .. your hands in your 
pocket, like a man after an old painting. 1639 N. N.tre Jc 
BLosq's Compl. Wesanr.10 To refresh the eyes with their 
paintings, 1809 W. Biane Deser. Cadel, €2 The distinetion 
made between a Painting and a Drawing. 1859 Gui.tick 
& Times Painting 275 Pethaps the most remarkable painting 
of the eighteenth century in France. 

3. The representing of objects or figures Ly 
means of colours laid on a surface; the art of so 
depicting objects. 

e1440 Promp. Dart. 3090/2 Peyntynge, or portrature.. 
fictura, 1638 Juxivs Parut. Anuctents 12 The facaltic of 
Painters. .knoweth no end in painting. 1770 Sir J. Rry- 
nonos Hks. (1855) 329 ‘Where are excellencies in the art of 
painting beyond what is commonly called the imitation of 
Nature. 1841-4 Emerson ss, Art Wks. (Bohn) 1. 148 
Painting and sculpture are gymnastics of the cye. 

b. fig. The depicting in words, representation in 
vivid language. 

1615 Charatan Odyss. xix, 288 ‘hus many tales Ulysses 
told his wife, At most but painting, yet most like the life, 
1695 Davnen 7 roilus § Cressida Bid biij, The painting 
of it is so lively, and the words so moving. a@1877 BacEnoT 
Lit, Stuet, (179) 207 Few things in literary painting are 
inore wonderful. 

4. The action of colouring or of adoming with 
paint; the colouring of the face with paint; an 
instance of this. Also fig. 

1497 Nav. elec. /en, IHF (1896) 237 Workyng abought the 
payntyng of the seid sbip. 1379 W. Witkixson Con/fut. 
Fant Loue 48 These his vayne payntynges of his margent, 
shall hereafter make his cause more odious, 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah w. vic 116 Painting was practised by Harlots, 
adulterated complexions well agreeing with adulterous con- 
ditions, 1715 Souty Sern. IV. i, 46 Like the Plaistering 
of Marble, or the Painting of Gold. 1880 Ovipa Moths iit. 
17 Ivis all cant to be against painting. 

+5. concr. Pigment, paint. Ofs. 

tg9t Percivat, Sf, Diet., Afudas, painting for womens 
faces, fucus. 1594 GREENE & Lover Looking-Glass Wks. 
(Grosart) XIV. 27 The costly paintings fetcht fro curious 
Tyre, Haue mended in my face what nature mist. 1608 
TopseL, Serpents (1658) 695 Adulterated with meal, chalk, 
white-earth, or painting, “1630 Butwer Anthropomtet. 158 
Thon defacest the features of God, if thou cover thy Face 
with painting. 

6. attrib.and Comb. as painting apron, -cleaner, 
-room, etc.; +painting-cloth = ParnTeED cloth. 
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1668 R. Heao Fug. Rogue wu. 112 Old painting Cloath.. 
Dives in the flames... the Prodigal on Horse-back. 1769 
C. Leaonetter Jfeck. Dialling xxvii. 148 Painting Brushes 
of Several Sizes, 1804 Europ, Mag. May 329/1 The back 
offices and painting-room abutted upen Lang ford’s..auction- 
room. 1837 Mrs. Suerwoon //. Alilner I. xiii. 57 Bits of 
broken plates, which Henry used as pallets and painting- 
stones, 1852 THackeray #smiond i, As one has seen un- 
skilful painting-cleaners do. 1876 LowrL. Among my 
Bhs. Ser. uw. 3st He would come to the painting-room and 
sit silent for hours, 

Painting, f7/. a. [fas pree.+-1ne 2] That 
paints: see the verb. 

1628 EARLE Microcosm., Player (Arh.) 42 He is like our 

ainting Gentle-women, seldome in his owne face, seldomer 
in his cloathes. 1752 Foote 7aste 1. Wks. 1799 I. 23 ‘That 
gentleman.,that we see'd at the painting man’s. ¥ 

Hence Paintingness (rave), pictorial quality. 

180r W. Tavtor in Robberds J/cm. 1. 374 One cannot 
enough praise the expression and paintingness of the style. 


Paintless (péntlés), 2. [f. Paint v, and sd, 
+ -LESS. J 
+1. Incapable of being painted or depicted. 


1729 Savace MWanderer 1, 246 By woe, the soul to daring 
actions swells; By woe, in paintless patience it excels. 

2. Destitute or devoid of paint. 

1859 Heups Friends in C. Ser. 1. (ed. 2) I. xt Sordid, .. 
paintless, blackened houses. 1868 Ditke Greater Brit. 1. 
1, xi, 122 We met them with peaceful paintless cheeks. 

+Paintment. Olds. rare. [f. Paint vo. + 
-MENT.] Painting, adornment with colours. 

1597 Bearn Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 67 Along the 
verdant fields all richly di’de With Natures paintments, and 
with Floraes pride. 1622 Rownanns Govd Vewes §& Bad NV. 
15 Where. natures paintments, red, and yellow, blew, With 
colours plenty round about him grew, 


Paintress (pe ntrés).  [ad. F. Aetiutresse, in 
15-16the, also patniresse (Godef.), fem. of perulre 
painter.) A female painter ; a woman who paints. 


+1. A woman who paints or rouges her face. Oés. 

1633 T. ADAMS £.xf. 2 Peter iii, Ag the cunning paintress 
deals with her face. . 

2. A woman who paints pictures; a female artist. 

31741 Corr. betiu. Cress Hartford § Cltess Ponifret (1805) 
II]. 225 We went to see the painiress Rosalba, who is now 
old. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIUX. 353 Nature .. adorning 
and touching up, like a paintress, her choice works, 1884 
H.S. Witsos S¢ud. /7ist. 160 She was a paintress of repute. 

b. With of or a genitive, or sb. attrib. 

1790 H. Watpoe Let. to Wiss Berrys 10 Oct. (1846) VIL 
370, | long to hear that its dear patitress is well. 1826 
Kuray & Sp. Fxformod, (1828) HI. xxix. 72 This admirahle 
paintress of natural objects. 1880 C. Kurxe Let. in Life 
(1892) x. 314 A friend .. a rattling fine animal paintress. 

3. A woman employed in painting pottery-ware. 

1825 J. Nicnouson Oferat. Mechanic 474 As hoth males 
and females are employed in this branch, the men are called 
painters, the women faintresses: but in blue-painting, 
where no men are employed, the women are called A/ve- 
painters, 1893 E.L. Warraan in Codimdbus (Ohio) Disp. 
4 May, One [daughter] may be a 'paintress', coloring the 
cheuper wares. 

+ Paintrix. Ods. rare. [See-Trix.] =prec. 2. 

1847 in I Feary’s Anat, (1888) App. ii. 117 Item to Misteris 
levyn Terling, Paintrix, x fi, 1762 H, Wacrore Vertue's 
Anced. Paint, v. Wks. 1798 LI. 90. 

+ Pai'ntry. Os. Also 6 -tre. [ad. obs. F. 
peinirie (15th c, in Godef.): see -r¥.] The action 
or product of painting ; also fg. 

usit dee Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1V. 296 For certane 
colouris [ete.] boght he him for the paintre of the Kingis 
gret schip, 3533 Gau Richt Vay 16 Vmagis or paynire. 
3573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 103 No bombast or 
paintry to helpe deformity. 1653 Manton £.rp. Janes i. 
ir When .. you watk in a garden or field..think thus with 
yourselves: Here is a goodly show and paintry. 

+ Painture. 0O/s. Forms: 3-8 pein-, 4-5 
peyn-, 5 paynture, -toure, 5-S painture. [ME. 
a, OF. petnture, patnture (11th c. in Godel.) = 
Pr, Sp., It. pintira (beside Pr. pictura, lt. pit- 
tura):—late LL. *pinctira for pictiira painting, f. 
pingtre, pict-, pinct- to paint: see -URE. Satnture 
is thus ult. a doublet of Prerure.] 

1. The action or art of painting, or depicting 
objects in colours; style of painting. Also fig. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 33 With swich peyntnre She 
peynted hath this noble creature. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
PB. RK, xix. xxxvii. (1495) 879 The Egypciens fonde fyrst 

ynture, 31593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 

I. 118 The next peece, not of his Rhetorique, or Poetry, 
but of bis Painture. 1668 Drypen Ess. Dram. Poesy 
59 Shall that excuse the ill Painture or designment of 
them? a@xrg18 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 482 The primi- 
tive Christians abhorred Painture. [2846 Laxnor #ks, 
(1876) FV, 226 We have suffered to drop away from us the 
beautiful and commodious word. . painture.] 

2. That which is painted; painting, pictorial 
work; a painting, picture. 

ax225 ducr. R. 242 Al nis bute ase a scheadewe—al nis 
bute ase a peinture. 1382 Wyctir 1 Chron, vi. 29 He made 
in hem chernbyn, and palmes, and dynerse peynturis. ¢1400 
Mauxpey, (Roxb.) viii, 29 To fordo pe paynture and pe 
ymages bat ware purtraid on be walles. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
1. Hi, 34/2 The lewde man sholde use his bookes, that is 
ymagery and paynture. a@1§33 Lp. Berxers Gold. Bk, 
A, Aurel, (1546) Y ijh, The whiche paintures were sayed to 
bee of the handy warke of the expert Appelles, 1668 
Drvoen Ess. Dram. Poesy 69 The sbadowings of Painture 
- being to cause the rounding of it. 

8. A substance used in painting; a paint, pigment. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 387 Pey wolde ., make.. 
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| dyners figures..and peynte hym wib ynke oper wib obir 
peynture and colour. ¢ 1449 Prcock Nepr. 1. ix. 193 Graued 
and ourned with gold and othere gay peinturis. 1620 
Tuomas Lat. Dict., A¢framentum. . Unke, blacke painture, 

Painty (pé'nti), 2. [f. Patyt sé. +-y.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or abounding in paint. 

1873 W. Morris in Mackail Zé/¢ (1899) I. 292 The big 
room is bare and painty., 1891 C. Jamrs Row. Rignarole 
181 Do you mind this painty smell? : : 

2. Of a picture: Overcharged with paint; having 
the paint too obtrusive. 

1870 A ¢henzunt 21 May 680 Being rather opaque, not _to 
say painty, in some of its less important parts, 1884 CA. 
Times 410/1 A telling landscape, too painty, but the com- 
position is good. 

Pain-worthy: see Painswortuy. 

Painy, Painym: see Pavenxy, Payni. 

+ Paiocke, [Known only in the passage cited. 
It has been variously viewed by editors as a mis- 
print for pacocke, fecocke, or other obs. form of 
PEAcocK, or as some dialect form of that word, or 
as being the older spelling (with ¢ for 7) of pajoch, 
for an alleged northern Sc. fea-fock = peacock. 
Various other conjectures have been offered. 

‘The spelling peacock or peacocke is found in the First 
Folio in the 5 other places where the word occurs, and 
there seems no reason why Hamlet should here use a stray 
dialect word. ‘The context suggests that Hamlet was goinz 
to say ‘A very, very Ass’, but checked himself at the last 
word and substmuted this.) 

1602 Suaks, /fami, it. ii, 295 7/an, For thou dost know: 
Oh Damon deere, This Realme dismantled was of Ioue 
himselfe, And now rexznes heere, A verie verie Paiocke. 
#iora, Vou might haue Rim'd, [Pope reads: For thou 
dost know, O lamon dear, This realur dismantled was Of 
Jove himself; and now reigns here A very very—peacock.] 
{Hence 1899 Mack. Mag. Feb. 354'1 We think of Beau 
Brummell aather as a ‘very, very pajock' than a man of 
bones and sinews.] 

Paip, pape (pep). Se. Alsopep (Jam.). [var. 
of Pir.] The stone of a cherry, sloe, plum, or 
other stone fruit; an orange pip, cte. Zhe paips, 
a game played by schoolboys with cherry-stones. 

1jzt Keiry Se, 2’xov. 2 A Head full of Hair, a Kirkle full 
of Ilips, and a Briest full of Papes, are three sure Marks of 
a Daw, 1808-25 Jamteson, Parp,a cherry-stone. .."hree of 
these stones are placed together, and another above them. 
These are called a castle. The player takes aim with a 
cherry-stone, and when he overturns this cnstle, he claims 
the spoil. (But in some districts the missile is a large flat 
metal button, a hit of slate, or a marhle.) 1821 Blachkw. 
Mag. IX. gor note, Hapes are cherty-stones, which are 
collected with care by the boys, aud furnish them with 
numberless sources of amusement. 1885 Sir R. Curtstison 
elutebieg. I, it. 3 Cherry trees in my young days were 
robbed as much for the papes as for the cherries, 

Paip, Paiply, Se. if. Porn, Porrty. 

Pair (pé1), 5/1 Forms: 3-5 peire, peyre, 
4-7 paire, payre, (4-5 (9) pare), 4-6 payr, 5 
peyr, (peyer, payir, 5-6 par, payer, 6 paier, 
parre, pere), 4- pair, [Mli.a. l. paire:—L., parta, 
pl. neut. of ar, Adri- equal, taken as sing. fem. 
Cf. L. par sing. neut. (more than 50 examples in 
Durham Ace. Rolls, Surtecs), lt. + par, paio, Sp., 
Pg. par, OF, par, pair; also Ger., Du. paar 
(OHG., MHG., par), Da., Sw., Teel. par; the form 
par, pare, was in use also in ME.; fair, payr, 
withont final -e, is occasional in 14-15th c. 

Pair is now followed by af as in ‘a pair of gloves’: but of 
was formerly omitted, as ‘a pair gloves’: cf. Ger. ein paar 

| fandschuhe. After a numeral fair was formerly used in 
the sing. form; ‘three pair (of) shoes’ = Ger, dret paar 
schuhe; this is still retained colloquially, and in certain 
connexions; but the tendency is now to say ‘three pairs’.] 
I. Two associated together; a set of two. 
1. Two separate things of a kind that are asso- 
ciated or coupled in use, usually corresponding to 
each other as right and left (less frequently as 
upper and under). Such are things worn on or 
adapted to the right and left limbs or sides of the 
body, as ‘a pair of gloves, leggings, shoes, stock- 
ings, spurs, stirrups, fetters, scnlls’, etc.; also 
(collog. and somewhat hzsmorous/y) the two bodily 
members themselves, us ‘a pair of eyes, ears, lips, 
jaws, arms, hands, heels, legs, wings’, etc. ; also, 
other things used side by side, as ‘a pair of folding 
doors, curtains’, etc. 
[1278 in Durkam Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 487 In 2 paribus 
arsuns.]) ¢xz90 Beker 20 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 107 Ake enere he 
hadde anc peire feteres faste him up-on. 1375 Barnour Bruce 
xu. 463 Seven hundreth paris of spuris rede War tane of 
knychtis that war dede, arg Leet #. Pl, Bo vy. 256 And 
Wee pmade many a kny3te bothe mercere & drapere, Pat 
payed neuere for his prentishode nonjte a peire glones, 
€1386 Cuaucer 1/e's Prol. 597 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene & faire. 1398 Trevisa Barts. De PR. 
v. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 10 bh/2 Somme [teeth] bene pares twey 
ouer and tweyne nepir. 1478 W. Paston jr. in P. Leti. 
III. 237 Ij. schyrtes, and a peyer ots 1579 Votting- 
ham Rec. IV. 184 A_pere of shows for the neytar boye. 
1649 Warp Simp. Cobler 75 Truth (doth] best, when it is 
spoken out, throngh a paire of open lips. 1678 ButTuer Hed. 
1. i. 791 Our Noblest Senses act hy Pairs, Two Eyes to 
see, to hear two Ears. 1712 Runcert Sfect, No. 425 P 1 
Thro'a Pair of Iron Gates. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. i, 
The girl rowed, pulling a pair of sculls very easily, 

b. Hence varions colloquial or familiar locutions : 


PAIR. 


pair of heels; see Cura a. 3d, Fair a. 8d; pair of lawn 
sleeves, a bishop; pair of ears; see Oar sé. 3; another or 
a different pair of shoes or boots, a different matter; Jair 
of wheels, a two-wheeled vehicle. 

_ 1598 Florio s.v. 7rasti della barca, As we saic the cushions 
ina paireof oares. 1623 CocKeRAM 1. s.v. Fenchmonth, Which 
fee, for a paire of Wheeles is foure pence, and for Paniers 
two pence. 1630 X. Johnson's Kingd. & Comm. 592 Her 
enemies brought ten bundred thousand paire of hands 10 
pull downe the wals of lerusalem. 1844 MacauLay £5ss., 
Earl of Chatham (1887) 817 At every levee, appeared 
eighteen or twenty pair of lawn sleeves, 1859 ‘THACKERAY 
Virginians U1. xvi. 130 If Mr. George had been in the army, 
that..would have been another pair of boots. 1865 DickExs 
Mut. Fr. 1. xv, ‘That, sir‘, replied Mr, Wegg,..‘is quite 
another pair of shoes’, 

2. In the names of single articles of clothing, 
instruments, or tools, composed of two corre- 
sponding parts, which are not used separately, and 
consequently are named only in the plural: e.g. 
‘a pair of breeches, trousers, or stays; a pair of 
scissors, tongs, bellows, compasses, spectacles, 
balances, stocks’. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8013 Amorewe uor to werie a peire 
of hosen [z..a peyre hose] of say. 1390 Gowrr Conf. TI. 
318 Out he clippeth also faste Hire tunge with a peire 
scheres, cx1q25 Eng. (oc. in WreWiilcher 657/16 Fic 
cxligna, A* pare helows. 1530 Patscr. 182 Suche instru. 
mentes or toles as we in our long use to name by payres.. 
a payre of hellows, a payre of stockes,a payre of spectacles, 
1563 Suvte Archit, Dj b, Take a paire of compasses and 
set the one poincte of the compasses..vpon y® line vnder the 
Abacus. 1671 Lapv M, Bernie in 12th Rep. Hist. ASS. 
Commu, App. Vv. 23 She was so ill with wearing a paire of 
perfumed hodyes that she was forced 10 goe to bed. 19784 
Cook 3rd Voy, II. vii. 951 Our new visitor had on a pair of 
green cloth breeches. 1870 Dickens £. Drood ii, Two 
pairs of nut-crackers, . 

3. Two persons or animals of opposite sexes. 

a. A man and woman nnited by love or marriage; 
an engaged or married couple. 

1377 Laxc.. P. Pl. B. 1x. 164 Many a peire sithen the 
pestilence, Han plight hem togideres. 1 Spenser F. QO. 
in. x. 16 A wanton payre Of lovers eosin eri, 1590 SHAKS. 
Afids. N. iw. i. 96 There shall the paires of faithfull Louers 
be Wedded, with Theseus, all in iollity. 1667 Mitton 
2’. £L. 1. 534 Live while ye may, Yet happie pair. 1727-46 
Tuomson Steseer 1172 Young Celadon And his Amelia 
were a matchless pair. 1807 Crass Par. Reg. u. 105 Next 
at our altar stood a luckless pair, 1869 A. B. Epwarns 
Debenham's Vow \xiii, The newly-married pair were installed 
in a compartment by themselves. 

b. Two partners in a dance. 

1770 Gotosa. Des. Vil. 25 The dancing pair that simply 
sought renown By holding out to tire each other down. 
ae Cowrrr /Jofe 13-14 As in a dance the pair that take 
the lead ‘'urn_ downward, and the lowest pair succeed. 
1844 Dickens Christmas Careé ii, \hree or four and twenty 
pair of partners ;..people who would dance. 

ec. A mated couple of animals. 

13.. £.E. Addit. P. B. 335 Of vche horwed, in ark halde 
bot a payre. 2a 1366 Craucer Rom. Rose 107 The smale 
foules.. They peyned hem, ful many a peyre, To synge on 
bowes blosmed feyre, 1567 MapLet Gr. Fores? 6b, There 
is a paire of them, Male and Female. 1795 Cowper 2'a/r- 
tug Fime 44 All pair'd, and each pair built a nest, 1838 
Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XV. 3733/1 They [eagles] not only 
pair, but continue in pairs all the year round; and the same 
pair procreates year after year. 

4. A set of two; lwo individuals (persens, 
animals, or things) of the same kind taken together; 
esp. when associated in function, purpose, or posi- 
tion; a couple, brace, span. Sometimes said of 
two objects of different kind when intimately asso- 
ciated and viewed asa ake 

@ 1300 Flortz & Bl, 566 Swiche him seruep a day so faire 
Amore3e moste anoper peire. 1418 FL, 2. Wells (1882) 32, 
ij peire of my best shetes. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 236 [He] Took out of helle sonlys many a peyre. 
¢1430 — Neas. & Sens. 218 ¢1470 Iexey Wallace vu. 225 
Vpon the bawk thai hangit mony par. 1486 £4. St. Aldans 
F vj, A Couple ora payer of botillis. 1575 Laxenam Let, 
(1871)8 A payree of great whyte syluer lynery Pots for wyne. 
1638-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchiw. Acc. (1896) 210 Paire 
of Sawyers for 29 dayes. a@1703 Burkitt Ov NV. 7. Mark vi. 
13 The Jesuits send forth their emissaries by pairs. 1776 
Wrrureine Brit, Plants (1796) 111. 639 [7 “tcta /utea] Flowers 
sometimes in pairs, 1800 Worpsw. Pet Lawé 14, | watched 
them with delight, they [maiden and lamb] were a lovely 
pair, 1856 Wyte Mewvitte Aate Coz, xii, The pair [horse 
and rider] looked what the gentlemen call ‘all over like 
going’. 1873 Procror lem, Astron. xiii. 121 The stars of 
the pair are seen to circle round each other. The very fact 
that they so circle shows not only that they form a real pair, 
but that they attract each other. 

b. Short for pair of horses, two horses harnessed 


and running together. 

1727 Fietoinc Love in Sev. Masques v. xiii, Six Flanders 
mares the former drives, The latter but a pair. 1782 Cowrre 
Gilpin 12 Allin a chaise and pair. 1863 Chambers's Bh, 
Days 1. 554/2 Who would dare to call two horses anythin 
but a pair when they are harnessed to a carriage, thong 
they may be two in any other situation? 1866 Mas. RippeLt. 
Race for Wealth xxiii, Let..Mrs. Robinson drive out with 
a pair. 

e, In Parliamentary language, Two voters on 
opposite sides who mntnally agree to abstain from 
voting in order to be absent from a division with- 
out affecting the relative position of parties. F 

1845 Disracti Syéi? wv. i, ‘We want a brace of pairs’, said 
Lord Milford. ‘Will you two fellows pair?” 1889 Daity 
News 5 Apr. 4/7 The actual majority, however, would 
have heen the same in any case—a pair is a pairs one for, 


Pair of hands, a man; to take or show a clean or fair , one against. 1894 /d7d, 11 May 5/2 Sir John Gorst .. was 


PAIR. 


originally paired with Mr. Robertson, ..the pair being ‘off’, 
Sir John Gorst was available for pairing with the Home 
Secretary. A still later arrangement shifted the pair to 
another member of the Opposition, leaving Sir John Gorst 
free to vote. . 

d. Short for ‘pair of oars’: see Oar sd. 3a, b. 

1885 Whitaker's Alm. 4o0/1 ‘The two old Oxonians, 
Lowndes and D. E. Brown, were undoubtedly the best pair. 
1890 /éid. s90/2 Looker and Clark of the Thames won the 
Senior Pairs. ; 

e. In other connexions: ¢. g, 

Pair of cards, two of the same value (see also 6); Jar 
apprieess; two flags belonging to a regiment, one the royal, 
the other the regimental flag; hence, the position or com- 
mission of an ensign; cf. Corour 7c; pair of dice, a set of 
two; pair of fnudentures, Anives, etc. : see these words. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Pard, 7. 295 The kyng..Sente hin a 
paire of dees of goldinscorn. 1680 Corton Compd. Gamester 
in Singer //ist. Cards (1816) 348 A pair is a pair of any two, 
as two kings, two queens, &c. 1748 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
Footman, From wearing a livery, you may soon probably 
carry a pair of colonrs. 1747-18971 [see Conour sh 7]. 
1870 Hanoy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 80 (Cribbage) If the 
adversary were then to play another five, he would .. score 
two for the pair. 

5. Sometimes a mere synonym for fo, and 
formerly used loosely for a few, two or three. Now 
mostly superseded in this use by a coup/e. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Ofd Law u. ii, What is't to bide 
A litle hardness for a pair of years, or so? 1611 Srrep 
flist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii, (1623) 704 Fewer by a paire of 
thousands. 1629 Suinvey Wedding 3, 1 may be compeld 
within A pair of minutes to turn ashes. 1630 B. Jonson 
-Vew fain, ii,'Vo entertain you fora pair of hours. 1837 
Lanpor Pentameron, sth Day's Laterview Wks, 1833 M1. 
348/2 Your mention of eggs... has induced me to fancy 
] could eat a pair of them. 

II. A set, not limited to two. 

+6. A set of separate things or parts forming 
a collective whole; e.g. a set (of gallows, harness, 
numbles, ete.); a suit (of armour); a string (of 
beads); a pack (of cards}; a complex musica} 
instrument, as ‘a pair of organs, clavichords, vir- 
ginals, bagpipes’; a chest (of drawers), f fair of 
arrows, a set of three arrows (Cent. Dict. 1890). 


All O6s., or only dad. (But see b, e.) 


13.. Cursor MM, 7896 (Cott.) Pe king a pair o letters 
|v. rr. a letter, lettres] writte Did, and gaf himself to ber. 
1340 Ayend, 258 Pet on wyfman ssel habbe nor hare body 
ine one yere zno uele payre of robes, 1377-1697 Peyre 
bedes, pare of bedes, etc. [see Bran sé. 2). ¢1385 Cuaucre 
Ant’s T. 1263 And somme_woln haue a paire plates large. 
1426 Paston Lett. \. 12 Cerieyns maffaisours .. the seyd 
John Grys..by the space of a myle toa payre galwes ledden. 
1493 in Chappell Pos. A/us. (1879) 1. 49 Delivered to a 
merchaunt or a pair of Organnes 30%. 1513 Dovctas 
vEnets vu. iv. 74 Apoune the postis also mony ane payr Off 
hares hang. 1530 Parscr. 182 Maes cartes, a payre of 
card:s to playe with, 1858 [Vill of [Hinton Somerset Ho.), 
A paicr of virginalls. 1632 Lrrncow 7rav. vi. 285 Fourty 
paire of Chaplets. 1656 Earn Monn. tr. Boccadini's Aduts. 
Jr. Parnass. \. ii. (1674) 3 A pair of Cards, which the 
Serjeants..found in his pocket. 1706 E. Warp Hgoden 
World Diss, (1708) 62 He's as proud of these, as a High- 
lander is of a Pair of Bag-pipes, 182g Jaaeson sv., 4A pair 
o’ Carritches’, a catechism ; ‘a pair of Proverbs', a copy of 
the Proverbs, used as a school-book; ‘a pair gy" pullisees'’, 
a complete tackle of pullies, etc, 1852 ‘Tuackrray Esmond 
un, vii, We had a pair of heantiful old organs in Castlewood 
Church. 1853 Carteton Sraits & Stories (1860) 1, 263 
A thin, sallow little man, with a pair of beads, as long as 
himself. 1894 Northumédid, Gloss. s.v. Pair, A pair (= 
chest) of drawers.’ ‘A pair of cards’. ..‘A pair o' pipes’... 
All these terms are in common general bse. 

b. Pair of stairs: aflight of stairs. Often used 
as equivalent to_ floor or story, as two pair of stairs, 
or shortly, ¢wvo pair, the second floor or story. 
Also attrtd., as in a one (or two) pair (of stairs) 
lodging, room, window, ete. . 

1530 Pausar. 182 Mugs degres,a payre of stayres. 1628 
Earce Aficrocosn., Tanerne (Arb.) 33, A Taverne Is a 
degree, or Gf you will) a paire of stayres aboue an Alehouse, 
1662 J. Srrvee in Lett, Lit, Vex (Camden) 178 One 
[Chamber], which isa very handsome one, and one pair of 
stairs high. 710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4668/4 Numb. 5. in 
Brick Cuurt in the Middle Temple Lane, two pair of Stairs, 
on the Right-hand. 1749 Frecotnc Jom Jones xiv. vi, 
That Nightingale shonld procure hin either the Ground 
Floor, or the two Pair of Stairs. 1761 Mrs. F. SHexman 
Stduey Bidulph M1. 127 Working for my bread in a two 
pair of stairs room. 1844 Dickens JWVaré, Chua. ii, Mr. Peck- 
sniff. turned him loose in a spacious room on the two-pair 
front. 31853 Croucn in pig erie Life (1891) Il. 257, 
{ stay in there, up two pair,..from eleven to five daily. 

ce. Pair of steps: a tlight of steps; also, a port- 
able set of steps used in a library, ete. 

1755 in Picton L'pool Munte. Rec. (1886) 11. rg¢ A breast 
wall and pair of steps from the shore or road np to the 
Ladies’ Walk. 176x Cotman Gentus No. 2. in Prose Sez. 
Occas. (1787) I. 25, I conld as easily have scaled the monu- 
ment, as have come at the tip of her chin without the hel 
of a pair of steps. 1884 W. ALois Wricut Bible Word-bh, 
(ed. 2) s.v., We still speak of a ‘pair' of steps or stairs. 

7. (Also written fare.) A company of miners 
working together (Cornwall, America); a team of 
mules carrying tin, 

1846 J. Trenoop.e Spec. Dial. 26 (E.D.D.) Ef Franky’s 

ere wornt drunk. 18s5 J. R. Leircuito Cornwieadl 146 
Though the takers or one pitch vary from two to twelve io 
number, ., This partnership is termed a pair of men, what- 
ever the number may feaily be. 1872 Yrans, Amer. Inst. 
Mining Eng, 1, 202 One ‘pair’ (two or more men working 
in common) may be losing money. 1882 /V. Cornu. Gloss., 
Pair of moyles (ules), usually about thirty, for carrying 


883 


tin, 1883 Standard 28 Sept. 3/6 (Cornwall) A ‘pare’ of ten 
men were working at a night shift underground. 

III, 8. atérzb.and Comd.: pair case (sce quot.) ; 
pair-skating, skating performed by pairs; pair- 
toed @, Ornith., having the toes in pairs, two 
before and two behind; pair-wise adz., in pairs. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clock, 183 [Vhe] *Pair 
Case [was] the old style of casing watches with an inner 
watch case containing the movement and an outer case 
quite detached from the inner. 1902 Dally Chron. 14 Feb. 
4/7 To this event succeeded the *pair-skating competition. 
1868 Prac. Zool, Sec. 326 A few Cuckoos represent the 
*Pair-toed Coccygomorphe. 1831 Cartyie Ass., Mrbcd- 
ungentlied 1872) 111, 122 Such as continned refractory he tied 
together by the beards, and hung * pair-wise over poles. 

+ Pair, 56.2 Obs. rare“. [f. Paina? ; but the 
text is doubtful.] Impairment, abatement. 

61375 Cursor M. 7382 (Fairf) lesse welcomed him ful faire 
Samuel him talde wip outen payre. 

Pair (pé-a), 7!) [ff Pair sb2] 

1. trans. ‘To make a pair by matching (two 
persons or things or one with another); to place 
together as adapted or suited to each other; to 
provide with a ° fellow’ so as to make a pair. 

1613 Sik BF, Sackvin.e in Guardian No, 133 My lord. .had 
not paired the sword TF sent him to Paris; bringing one of 
the same length, but twice as broad, 169g Waopwarp .Vas. 
flist. Hayth 1, (1723) 26, 1 can pair, with Sea-Shells, several 
of these Fossil ones. 1849 Bevaxr Janoc. Chédd, Innocent 
child and snow-white dower! Well are ye pair'd in your 
opening hour, 1855 Macarisy /fisé. Ang: xi. T1231 The 
French ambassador and the French general were well paired. 

+b. To be a match for; to match, equal. Oés. 

1603 Drayton Odes xvi. 8 That Shee which I adore, 
Which scarce Goodnesse selfe can payre. 

2. tntr. ‘To* go’ with, so as to match. 

1611 Sitans. Wend. 7. ve i116 Had our Prince..seene this 
houre, he had payr‘d Well with this Lord; there was not full 
a moneth Retween their births. 1956 Home Dongdas 1. i, 
24 He might have..pair'd with him in features and in 
shape. 18979 E. Garner /fonse dy Works 1, 52 Yhere was 
no other figure which conld pair with Barbara's. 

3. frans. To arrange (two persons or things’ in 
a pair or couple; to associate or bring together as 
mates or antagonists; fo fair off (a nuniber of 
persons or things), to put two by two or in pairs. 

1607 Beaum. & FL. (Fouran-fater w. ii, Virtue and grace 
are always paired together. 1706 FE. Wann Wl eodeu Word 
Diss, (1708) 24 Thus these two {Captain and Lieutenant] are 
generally pair'd like marry'd Couples. rgra St Speck, 
No, 113 P 4,1 made new Liveries, new-pair'd my Coach. 
Horses, | 188x ‘T'ytor Avthrepol. ix, 223 ach warrior is 
paired with an opponent, 

b. To arrange in couples of opposite sexes, as 
for daneing, dinner, ete.; esf. to unite in love or 
marriage ; lo mate (animals). 

1673 Drvoen and Pt. Cong. Granada i. iii, Ye gods, 
why are not hearts first paired above? 31702 Pore Sappho 
44 Turtles and doves of diffring hues unite, And glossy jett 
is pair'd with shining white. 1828 Scorr /. ad. ferth 
xxix, [tis only whilst the timid stay is paired with the doe, 
that he is desperate and dangerous. 1895 Marte Coren.r 
sorrows Satan xi, The Earl proceeded to ‘pair’ us all. 
‘Prince, you will take Miss Fitzroy,—Mr. Tempest, my 
daughter falls to your escort’, 

4. intr. To come together in couples; to forma 
couple; to become companions or associates; esp. 
farl. to make an agreement with an opponent 
that both shall abstain from voting on a given 
question or for a certain time (see Pair sd, 4); 
also to pair off. 

@r7ir Ken Sron Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 393 -And tho’ no 
Marriages are there, We yet may, like the Cherubs, pair. 
1810 G. Rose Drarivs (1860) 1). 464 Several members had 
paired. 1827 Parl. Deb. 744 Sit Bb. Hobhonse paired off in 
favour of the motion with General Thornton, 18g2 Macactay 
in Trevelyan £// (1876) Il. 352, I went down to the House 
and paired. 2885 7ftes (weekly ed.) 6 Mar. 14/2 Sir EK. 
Watkin neither voted nor paired on Friday night. 

b. To unite wéth one of the opposite sex; to be- 
come mates in love or marriage; to couple or mate. 

i6tr SuaKs. Wint, 7. wv. iv. 134 Your hand (my Perdita) 
so Turtles paire ‘That nener meane to part. 1775 Suertnan 
Rigads 11.1, There never can be but one man in the world, 
whom a truly nrodest and delicate woman ought to pair 
withinaconntry-dance. 1793 Cowrer A Tale 15 A chaffinch 
and his mate...They paired, and would have built a nest. 
1828 Scort F, MV, Perth ii, Hawks, far less eagles, pair not 
with the humble linnct, | 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xxii. 
680 The pigeons are pairing; the time of the singing of birds 
is come. : 

c. To pair off, to go off or apart in pairs; 
also ¢0 patr off with (collog.), to marry. 

18a7 Lytton Pe¢ham xxi, This couple soon paired off, 
and was immediately succeeded by another. 1860 I:MERSON 
Cond. Life, Consid, Wks. (Bobn) 11. 41g Suppose the three 
hundred heroes at Thermopyla had paired off with three 
hundred Persians. 2865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper xxxv, 
[Hf they] would only make a match of it, | should be free to 
pair-off with the lively widow, 188: Mas. A. B. Crures 
Cecily's Debt 11. i, The other guests..paired off amongst 
themselves, 

Thence Paicring pAé a. 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 733/t Pairing birds. flock 
togetber in Felirnary, in order to choose their mates. 


Pair, v.2_ Ods. or dial. Forms: 4-5 peire, 
(pere, 5 peiere, pey(e)r), 4-6 peyre, payre, 
4-7 paire, 3-7 (dial. -9) pair, (dial. and Se. 4-9 
pare, 5-6 par, 6 payr, peare). [Aphetic f. 
apeyre, apayre, APPAIR, q. V.] 


PAIR-OAR, 


141. frans. = APPAIR 1, IMvatr 1; to make worse ; 
to lessen. Ody. 

@ 1300 Cursor If, 8407 He that betler can mend ben pere 

[7 » paire, payre, peire]. 1362 Laxc. 27. 72% Acin. 123 Vr 

Fader Adam heo falde wip Feire biheste; Apoysende Pop: s 

and er holy chirche. 1387 ‘Wrevisa A/Zgccn (Rolls) VIL 


399 He bulde newe citees and amended citecs bat were 
epeyred. 1903 Hawes £.vamp. Virt v. 26 For that wyll 


payre and yll thy name. 1546 J. Hevwoop Proc. & fipirr. 
(1867) 73, E will..mend this hunse, and payre an other. 
1573 Tyee Refit. Vo Rdr. in Cath. Tractates (5.1 
Nother cikand nor pearand ane word. 162g Bacon Ess, 
fanov, (Arb) §27 Ener it mends Some, and paires Other. 

42. fatr, = Avrain 2, Inpaim 2; to bceome or 
grow worse, to deteriorate, to fall off. Now diaé. 

¢1g20 Cast, Low 228 God whrowght never that thyny 
luc hit peyred thowrgh his wonnyng. ¢ 1330 R. Benxi 
Chron, (1810) 296 Now alle be cuntre peires, vnnebis oulst 
pei left. ¢1380 Weer Sed Wks. WEL. 438 Jris is cause whi 
‘fe world peyreb. ¢1400 / cud Troy Bho i106 Tt was dight 
wel & fair ‘Phat he myght nenere rote ne pair. c1470 Henny 
Wadace t 14 ot God abuff has maid thar mycht to par. 
14gt Caxton I /tas Paty. (Wide W. 1495) 4. vii. 10 b/t ‘Phe 
whiche vestymentes neuer payred in desert. 1g30 Pansor. 
6535/2, 1 peyre, J waxe wore. 1597 By. Hatt Saf. vi. 
i. 84 Somewhat it was that made tis yatnch so peare, fLis 
girdle fell ten ynches ina yeare. 1650 ‘T. Feovents Sera, 
+1652) 41 So doe his gifts begin to flag and puire in him. 
1828 Craven Gloss. ied. 2), Parc, to give a less quantity of 
milk, “Tcow pares feafully". 1870 R. Cnampers eA. 
Raynes Scot, 364 Februar, an ye be fair The hoggs ‘It 
men. and nacthing pair. 

Pair, obs. form of Parr z. 

Paired (pied), fAia. (f. Patr vl + -rp 1] 
Associated together in pairs or twos; coupled. 

t6rr Corcr., -iAfarié, paired, coupled, matched. 1gtz 
Seen Spet. No. 254 2 3 A very loving Couple moat 
happily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock. 1728 Fork Diu. 
1. 66 Migures ill pair'd. and Similes unlike. 1880.4. Witsox 
in Geaté, Mag. CCX UVE. 44 The lancelct..has no paired fins 
or lintbs. 

+ Paitrer. Ofs. rere". [f. Parr a2 + -enl: 
ef. ArPAtRER.] One who impair 

ergo TH yelif's Bible, Jas. rol (AUS. Fairfua 2 Enuyouse 
inen..which seyn bat y am a peirer |r.7 apeirer) of loli 
scriptures. ; 

Pair-horse pc-rbgis, @ (Condensed from 
paiv of horses ured attrib.: cf. fevo-horse, four- 
horse, four-wheel, ete.] For a pair of horses. 

1854 C.D. Yosce tr. themes VN. 935 Bringing with 
him Glycera, the daughter of Thalamis in a pair-horse 
chariot. 187g Ksicnt 2éc4. Weck, fatr-darse Harness, 
the general name given to double harness in England. rgs0 
Daily News 27 Sept. oft His attempt to beat the one mile 
pair-horse English record of 2 minutes 33 1 3 seconds. 

Pairial, obs. form of Patr-nova. 


Pairing, 7d/.sé.)) [f. Pairng.t+-1ncl] The 
action of Pat zl in various senses. 
1611 Coicr, Apfariation, a matching, or pairing. 1838 


Fimyel. Brit. ede 7) XVI. 7353/1 The instinct cf puoring as 
bestowed on every species of animals to which it is necessary 
for rearing their young, and on fo other species. 1852 Hr. 
Manrinnau ffist, Peace ve vv. 1877) LE 259 ‘The custom of 
pairing in the Commons. r900 Marly News 12 June b/4 
The pairings in the thirteenth round of the [Chess] tourna- 
ment. .are as follows [etc.]. : 

b. atirth, and Comé., a8 pairing-desk, a desk 
in the Ilonse of Commons at which members 
arrange pairs; pairing-season, -time, the season 
at which birds pair; the age at which the sexes 
begin to pair off. 

1995 Cowrer (¢/4/c) Pairing time anticipated. 1860 O. W, 
Homes £éste I, xii, Does the bird know why its feathers 
grow more hrilliant..in the pairing season? 1899 Daily 
Vews 24 Apr. 7/3 Sccing him approach the pairing desk, 
T asked, ‘ Do you want to go away, Sir John?" 

+ Pairing, vé/.s6.2 Ods. [f Pain e.2 + -1ne1.] 
Injury, dainage, impairment. 

1382 Wvetr Jatt. xvi. 26 What profitip it to a man. 3if 
he wynne al pe world, trewly he suffre peyrynge of his 
sonle? ?a1g00 Chester Pl. (EE. V.5.) 251 He shoultl.. 
suffer her not to come him nere, for payring of his fame. 
¢ 1617 KarLov Somerset Let. fo A Fas. in Cabala (1654) 3 
That which is so little, as that it will suffer no pairing, or 
diminution. | . 

Pairmain, obs. f. PEAnMAIN, kind of apple. 

Pai‘rment!. Now only dal. [Aphetic f. 
apatrmend, AVYAIRMENT: ef, Park v2] - APyain- 
MENT, IMPAIRMENT; injury, deterioration. 
| ¢31330 R. Drunxe Chron. Nace (Rolls) 2395 After pe 
j peirement [v. *. after apeyrment) of his livere. 1382 Wye. 
2 Cor. vii. 9 ‘That in no thing 3e snffre peirement of vs. 
©1440 Facod's Welt 205 3if be thyng be werse, when bon 
restoryst it, ..be muste restore be peyremeot. 1874 R. 1. 
Leaver io Sheffield Gloss. (1888), A gardener will say his 
plants will take no pairment under such and such conditions. 

+ Pairment?. Oés. In 4 Peyr-, 4-5 payre- 
ment. fapp.a.an AF, *fatrement, {. patrer to 
couple.] ?Coupling, consortship; in phr. to Aold 
' (a woman) in pairment, A 

€1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 58 Engle his wife he 
[Harald] drofe away, & het in peyrment Egyue, pat was 
an abbes, out of hir hons had Maugre hire wille [Lancrorr 
Et labesse Eggyve de sa mesun robbayt, La tynt com sa 
femme]. ¢xqoo Laud Troy Bk. 5969 Ilis Aunte was 
rauysched with Thelamon; He held here longe In payre- 
ment And gat sir Ayax verament. . 

Pair-oar (pee'rd91). [Condensed from pair of 
oars: cf. PAIR-HORSE.} A boat rowed by a pair 
of oars: see Oar sd, 3. Also attrib. — 
| 1854 (/ii/e) Our Cruise in the Undine; the ay of an 
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PAIR-ROYAL. 


English pair-oar expedition through France. 1870 M. 
Cotuxs Fivian I. xvi. 277, | declare there is a punt, and 
a pair-oar too, 1899 Rowing 4 dmanack 209 It is the usual 
practice on the river for a pair-oar to give way toa four-oar. 

Pair-royal (pé-1roiil). Also 6 parri-all, 7 
paroy‘al(1, perry‘all, parrei‘all, 8 pairoy-al, 
pairi‘al, pari‘al, 9 pri‘al. 

\ set of three of the same kind. a. In cribbage 
and other card games; ‘Three cards of the same de- 
nomination, as three fives, queens, etc.; double 
fair-royal, four such cards, 

1608 Day 2s. ont of Bro 1. Cij, Shew perryall and 
take't, 1680 Cotron Compl, Gamester in Singer ///st. 
Cards (1816) 348 A pair-royal is of three, as three kings, 
three queens, &c. 1749 Mas. Detany in Lie §& Corr. 
(1861) TI. 519 We had in playing a 15, 4 pairoyal. a double 
peroyal, a second peroyal, and an end gaine, which was 27. 
1801 Strutt Sports & Past. i. i. 267 ‘The game is counted 
..by fifteens, sequences, pairs, and pairials, 1870 Harpy 
& Warn Wed. Afoyle 78 In play [at cribbage] you cannot 
make a double pait-royal with any cards higher than sevens, 
as they would then exceed thirty-one, the limit of the hand. 

b. .\ throw of three dice all turning np the same 
number of points, as three twos, three sixes, ete. 

1656 [see RaFrie‘sh) 1]. 1880 Hasov Red. Vadice ut. vil. 
225 lhe raffle began, and the dice went round. Whea it came 
to Christian's turn, he touk the box with a trembling band, 
shook it..and threw a pair-royal. ‘Three of the others had 
throwa common low pairs, and all the rest mere points. 

e. fransf. A set of three persons or things; 
three of a kind, 

1sgz Nasue Strange News Ciijb, He coupled thein 
both..and. .thrust in the third brother, who made a perfect 
parriall of pamphieters, 1633 Foro Broken #1. v. ii, On 
a pair-royal do T wait in death: My sovereign..on my 
mistress ..and oa Sthocles. 1635 QuARLES Améd. Vv. (1977) 
2$2 That great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters. 1650 
Futter isgah iw. i. 26 The Moabites..concluded..that 
that paroyall of arinies had smitten one another. 1803 W. 
Tavior in slo. Kew. 1.352 The end, might also be attained 
by vesting it ia a prial of kings. ‘ 

d. attrib.,as pair-royal hcadedadj., threc-hcaded, 

1651 Crevetanp Ou Str 7. Martin 1g Pair-royal headed 
Cerberus his Cozen ; Hercules labours were a Bakers dozen, 

Pairt, Pairtlie, 5c. f. Part, PartLy, PeERTLy. 

|| Pais [= OF. pais, F. pays country], in the 
phrase ¢riad fer pais: see Country 7. 

1664 Spelaran's Gloss. 8.v., Trial per pais. 1706 ia Pui. 
nips. 1766 Biackstone Cone. V1. xix. 294 Cominoa as- 
surances.. By matter é pals, or deed; which is an assurance 
transacted between two or more private persons /m pais, in 
the country. 1768 /6ic?. TN. xxiii, 349 Whe nature and 
method of the tnal by jury; called also the trial per pais, or 
by the country. 

Pais, obs. f. Pace, Peace. 
Paisage, obs. f. Paysace, landscape. 
see PAYSAN. Paisand, var. PEISANT. 

|| Paisano pij7-i-no). [Sp., =peasant, rustic: 
sec PEASANT.] In Mexico and south-west of U. 5. : 
A name of the chaparral-cock or road-runner, 
Geococcyx californianus. 

1885 //arper's Maz. Feb. 4223/2 The paisano..deserves.. 
kindness from man, 1893 K. Saxsorn S. California 55. 

Paisant, -aunt, obs. forms of PEASANT. 

Paise, var. PEASE, to appease; PEISE. 

Paisheush, var. Pesucusu. Paishe: sce 
Pasne. Paishwa, obs. f. Vesuwa. Paisible, 
-yble, obs. var. PEACEABLE. Paiss(e, obs. Se. 
ff, Pack, Pass, Preise. Paissaunte, obs. f. 
Peasant. Paiste, Paistorer, Paistrie: see 
Pastr, PastErer, Pastry. Pait, obs. var. Pate, 
a badger; obs. Sc. f, paid: see Pay v. 

+Paitelaith. Sc. Oés. Also pet-, pait-. A 
corruption of paztlct,'-/at, Sc. forms of PATLet, an 
article of clothing; associated with ¢/a¢h, CLOTH. 

18., Aberdeen Reg. XXIV. (Jam), Gwaes, collaris, Pet- 
claythis, curschis, & slewis (sleeves). . ibid. XXV. Jam.), 
Four paitclaythis. 1568 in Hay Fleming Mary QO. of Scots 
(1897) 511 Item ane broun goun. Item ane saiting pait-cleyth, 

aith, obs. Sc. form of Patu. 

+Paitthment. Sc. Ods._ [app. a blending of 
pavement and paith, Parh.] = PAVEMENT. (In 
quot. ¢1470 the earth’s surface, the ground.) 

0137§ Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Zgifcfane) 719 Done I fel 
oae pe paythment. ¢1470 Henay H’adlace viit_936 Quhea 
the paithment was cled ia tendyr greyn. 1938 Aberdeen 
Reg. XVIL (Jam.), The paithement of the kirk, 

Paitlat, -let, Sc. var. PATLET, a partlet. 

Paitrel, variant of PEITREL, PorTREL. 

Paitrick, Paive, obs. Sc. f. PArTrincr, PAvE. 

Paize, variant of PEIsE. 

Pajamahs, -mas: see PYJAMAS. 

|| Pajero (paxére). [Sp. pajero Vit. dealer in 
straw, f. paja straw.] The Pampas Cat of S. 
America (Felts pajeros). 

Pajock, a modernized spelling of PA1ockE, q. v. 

Pak, pake, pakke, obs. ff. Pack. 

Pakald: see Packatp. 

| Pakeha (parkchi:). Also packeah. The 
Maori word used in New Zealand for a white man. 

[1820 Gram. & Vocab. tang. N. Z. (Ch. Miss, Soe.) 187 
(Morris) Pakeha, aa European; a white man.] 1832 A. 
Eare 9 Afonths’ Resid. v. Z. 146 The white taboo'd day, 
when the packeahs (or white mea) put on cleaa clothes and 
leave off work, 1845 E. J. Waxertetp Adz. N. Z.1.73 We 
do not want the missionaries from tbe Bay of Islands, they 


Pais, yar. Prise. 
Paisan: 


384 


are pakeha maori, or whites who have become natives. 18 
Gotver Pigeons Parlt. in. 44 Aiding some vile pakehas In 
deeds subversive of the laws. 

Pakisbrede, variant of PAXBREDE, 

|| Paktong (pz'kitpn). Also paak-, packtong, 
[Cantonese dial. form of Chinese peck feng, f. 
peh white + Cung copper. (Pakfong is a mere 
seribal or typographical error, which has passed 
from Ure's Dict, Arts into various other works.)] 
Chinese nickel-silver; an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel, resembling silver. 

1975 Aan. Reg. 1. 34/2 A speciinen of the ore paaktong, or 
white copper. 1839 Urn Dict, Arts, Packfong. 1856 W. 
A. Mitcer Elem, Chem, 11, 864 Owing to the remarkable 
whitening power which nickel exerts on brass, it is now 
much used in the manufacture of packfong. 1883 5. W. 
Wituiams Widdle Kingdom VY. 19 The pehtung, argentan, 
ot white copper of the Chinese is an alloy of copper, zinc, 
nickel and tron;..these proportions are nearly the same as 
German silver. 

Pal (pel). sé.) slang or low collog. Also 7-g 
pall, 9 pell. [a. ng. Gipsy fa/ brother, mate 
(Smart & Crotton) = ‘lurkish Gipsy fra/, plal, 
‘Transyly. Gipsy feral brother.) A comrade, mate, 
partner, associate ‘chum’; an accomplice in crime 
or dishonesty. 

1681-2 flere ford Dioc. Reg. Depos. 29 Jan. 51 Wheare have 
you been all this day, pall?.. Why, pall, what would you 
nave mee to doc? 178. Parker “Ayf's /ainier 136 lal, 
a comrade, when highwaymen rob in pairs, they say such 
a one was his or my pal. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, 
fall,a partner; companion; associate; oraccomplice. 1827 
Biwkw, Mag, XX11. 653 Suppose me,..my pells all around 
me, fighting that day’s battle o'er again. 1894 ASTLEV 50 
Years Life ¥. 331 He was a great pal of mine. 

llence Pa‘llish, Pa‘lly adjs., on terms of fel- 
lowship; ‘chummy’; Pa‘lliness; Pa‘lship, the 


relation of being pals, comradeship. All slangy.) 

1892 M. Wittiams Round London (1893) 127, } was at 
Eton with (him]..aad, as boys say, we were very ‘pallish ‘. 
1895 esti. Gas. 27 Jone Sie A pleasant scene between 
‘Miss rowan’ and a school-girl from Demerara, who tries to 
become ‘pally with her. 1896 Blackie. May. Mar. 300 There 
is no ‘ palship' between a thief aad his ‘ feace’. 

t+ Pal, s6.° Obs. rare. [ad. L. pala spade, blade, 
shoulder-blade.] A blade. 

15q4t R. Cortana Gayden's Quest. Chirurg. Fivb, The 
bone spatulare..is lyke a pal, for it is large and thynne fro 
the backe parte with an apparence holden by ye myddes. 

Pal, v. [f. Pau sb.1) utr. To become or be 
a ‘pal’ of another; to keep company, associate 
(with). Often with 27, 02, up. 

1879 Antobiag. of Thiefia Mac. Aflag. XL. 500, I palled 
in with some older hands at the game. 1889 Mrs. L. b. 
Watroro Suifinecked Gen, (new ed.) 95, T think you and T 
‘pal up’ very well. 1899 I. Puintrotts A7aman Boy 84 
Hray bossed Corkey and palled with him. 

Pal, obs. f. Vane, Part. Pala: see Panay. 

|| Palabra (palabra). [Sp., = word: cf. Pa- 
LAVER.] A word; speech, talk, palaver. 

Chiefly ia pf. Pocas palabras (Spanish) few words: a 
phrase frequent ¢ 1600, and variously corrupted. 

1594 Kvo Sf. 7rag, mt. xiv, 118 What new denice hance 
they deuised, tro? Pocas Palabras, milde as the Lantbe. 
1596 Stuaks. Za, Sir. Induct. i, 5 Therefore Panucas pal- 
darris, let the world slide; Sessa. 1611 Minpieton & 
li kker Roaring Gird D.'s Wks. 183 VL. 221 acus pala- 
éres, } will coaiure for you, farewell. 1821 Scort Menslw, 
xi, An ye mend aot your manners, and inind your business, 
leaving off such idle palabras. 1837 CartyLe #'r. Kev. IL. 
y. vi, ‘To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra, in these 
circumstances, but a practical truth aad necessity. 

Palace pzx'l’s),sé.1 Forms: 3-6 paleys, -eis, 
-nis, 4-5 paleise, -cyse, -eice, -eyce, -as, -ys, 
4-6 palays, -ayee, -es, -is, 5 palass(e, -aies, 
-yce, -ijs, payleysse, -ays, 5-6 palaise, -ice, 
-ois, -oys, 6 paliss, -ise, -ece, pal(l)aice, pallas(e, 
-ays, -es, -ys, 6-8 pallace, 5- palace. 77%. 
palaces: in 4 paleis, -eys, 5 -ice, -is, -yce, -ys, 
-es; 6 palacies, [ME. a, OF. Aa/ats, palers, ¥. 
palais = Pr. palai, -att, Sp., Pg. palacio, It. palazzo 
:-L. palatium, orig. proper name of one of the 
seven hills of Rome (also called AYons /'alatinus, 
the PaLatrxE Mount), hence, the house of Augus- 
tus there situated, and later the assemblage of 
buildings which composed the palace of the Czesars, 
and finally covered the whole hill; whence transf. 
to other imperial and royal residences. 

From the Fr. also Du. Aadeis, Ger. palast, LG. palas, Da. 
palads, Sw, palats; but the word appears originally to have 
entered the Teut. langs. ia the form palantium or palantia 
(cf. Gr. wadAdvrior), whence OE, palgni m., palgute, fa- 
fendse wk, fem.,~OF ris. patense, OS. palencea, palinsa, 

NG, ffalanza, -inza, MHG. phalenze, pfalze, pfals 
fem.: ch Patscrave.] , 

1, The official residence of an emperor, king, 
pope, or other sovereign ruler. 

c1290.S. Eng. Leg. 1. 39/194 A-midde pe paleys pis holi bodi 
huy bureden with grete pruyte. a 1300 A. Horn 1256 Hora 
him 3ede with his To pe kiages palais [v.7. paleyse]. | 1362 
Lanct. 2. Pl, A. tt. 18 Ta be pope ee heo is as priuc as 
my-seluen. 1393 /did. C. xt. 16 Bobe priaces_paleis [2. 

aleyses] and poure menae Cotes. ¢1430 Syx Txyam 488 

he hounde, as the story says, Ranne to the kyngys palays. 
1475 Nottingham Rec. 11. 389 Yeuen vader our Prive Seal, 
at our Palois of Westmiaster. 1500-20 Dunxsar Poenrs lix. 
4 Hes magellit my makiag, throw his maliss, And preseal 
it iato 3owr paliss. 1g29 Kasten. Pasiyme (1811) 13 He 
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was in his pales slayn by treason. 1549 Coutpl. Scol. 42 
Lyik as plutois paleis hed been hirnand, 1555 Even Decades 
259 The dukes pallaice. 1589 /fay any Work (1844) 69 Going 
to the old pallas at Westminster, 1703 MAUNORELL Journ, 
Ferus. (1732) 101 When David spied ee from the Terrace 
of his Pallace. 1743 Burkerey & Cumains Voy. S. Seas 
110 That the worst Jail in England is a Palace to our present 
Situation. 1851 Rusktx Stones Men. (1874) 1. vii. 233 The 
Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone. 

b. The official residence of an archbishop or 
bishop within his cathedral city, e.g. Fulham 
Palace; in common parlance extended to any 
episcopal residence, e. g. ‘ Lambeth Palace, ‘ Cud- 
desdon Palace’: sce quots. 1886-96. (This use 
does not seem to obtain out of England.) 

c1290 Beket 1865 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 160 Seint thomas ne 
hadde i-beo at is paleis nou3t longe. ¢1380 Wycuir in Todd - 
Vhree Treat. 151 More pei shal be sett by .. whenne pei 
comen to her paleices. ¢ 1480 JJerdin 105 The archebissho 
drough hem alle to his paleis. 1547 Boorpe Brez. /lealth, 
Eixtraz, 4b, All that Cardynalles palacis, be so sumptuously 
maynteyned. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 27 ‘The 
fest holden in the byshoppe of Londones palles. 1642-3 
in Rushw. /ffs¢. Codd, (1721) V. 109 ‘To the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s House,..commonly called the Bishop’s Palace. 1781 
Cowrer Sruth 122 Not all the plenty of a Bishop's board, 
His palace, aad his lacqueys, and ‘My Lord!’ 1845 J. F. 
Merray Your of Thames 36 Vhe manor-house, or palace, 
of Fulham has been, from a very early period the principal 
summer residence of the Bishops of London. 1886 Dasly 
News 28 Dec. 7/1 The style of ‘ palace’ belongs strictly to 
a bishop's residence within his cathedral city only. Lambeth 
Palace was known correctly as Lambeth House withia 
the past go years; and letters of Bonner are extant dated 
severally froin his palace at Fulham and house at Lambeth. 
1896 Spectator 22 Aug. 235 Even the most ordinary of villa 
residences isa palace when lived in by a Bishop;. .the Bishop 
will make aaything short of furnished lodgings a palace. 


ec. In extended applications, chiefly due to 


translation or adaptation of foreign usage. 

In some y¥ersions of the Bible, loosely used for Gr. addy, 
L. atrium, hall, court; sometimes applied to a ducal 
mansion, e.g. Blenheim Palace, Dalkeith Palace; ike Vt. 
palaszo, applied to the large inaasions of noble families in 
Italian cities, as the Farnese Palace; in palace of justiccap- 
plied, like F. palais de justice,to the supreme law-court; etc, 

1526 Tinpste Fohn xviii. 15 [He] went in with Fesus into 
the pallys (1539, 1612 palace] of the hye preste[avAnr, atzfur, 
Wryceutr the halle of the bischop, Geneza hall, Ahem, RV 
court]. 1596 Datryece tr. Leséte’s #Tist, Scot. b.47 Vpon 
the Riner of Douera ar castelis, ‘Touris, palices, and geatil 
menis places nocht few. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. U1. (8:0) 
212 The publie square is in the centre of the town; on the 
north side of which is situated the palace (as they term it) 
or government house. 1818 Aurt’s Lett, N. Scot. 1. Notes6 
People commonly denominate the house of a duke, as they 
do an episcopal residence, a palace. 1823 Rocers /taly 
xviii. 4 Stop ata Palace near the Reggio-gate, Dwelt in of 
old by one of the Orsini. 

+d. U.S. In allusive use: see quot. OAs. 

1809 J. Quincy in L£i/2 174 The result was astonishing to 
Campbell and the leaders of the Palace troops [supporters 
of Jefferson's Admiaistration]. /éfd. 185 Dawson, a maa of 
the palace. . 

2. In various figurative uses: ¢. g. ¢he palace of 
heaven, a fairy palace, etc. 

a1300 Cursor M. 412 He wroght be angels all of heuen 
And sette pam in haly palais [77. pales). 1362 Lanet., 
2, Pl. A. xi. 302 Percen wip a pater noster be paleis of 
henene. ¢ 1400 Mom. Rose 5002 Peyne & Distresse, Syknesse 
& hre,..Ben of hir [Eldes] pilex senaiours, 1526 Miler, 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 233 May..ouerthrowe y* spiritual 
hous or palays that he hath entended..to rere vp. 1§97 
Hooxer £ccé. Pod. v. Ixv. § 7 Which conceipt being entered 
into that palace of mans fancie. ¢1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 
§ /Eneas 1. 501 Sune waxen pallaces with paine do reir. 
1778 Miss Burxey Avedina (1791 I. xii. 33, Made me alinost 
think 1] was in some iachanted castle or fairy palace. 1898 
Watts-Dunton Ay/2vin (1900) 65/2 The face of a wanderer 
from the cloud-palaces of the sylphs. 

3. A dwelling-place of palatial splendour; a 


stately mansion. 

1387 Trevisa //fgden (Rolls) I. 213 Pere were meny paleys 
[1432-50 tr. AZtigden palice) real and noble i-bulde in Rome 
in worschippe of emperours and of opere noble men also. 
¢ 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xv, 66 Pai schall hafe faire palaycez 
and grete aad faire housez, c1q50-Hotann Howlat 668 
Past till a palace of pryce plesand allane. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb,) 30, | will imagiae a small cotage to [be] a 
spacious pallaice. 1740 Dvycuk & Parpox s.v. loodstock, 
The Churchills. .for whom is built a most magnificent palace, 
3866 EMerson Eng. /raits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) H. 73 4 
hundred thousand palaces adora the island, 

4, transf. A building, usually spacious and of 
attractive appearance, intended as a place of 
amusement, entertainment, or refreshment: cf. 
Giy-, Corrre-falace, etc. 

Crystal Palace, the name of the building of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, when removed and erected on Sydeaham 
Hill, near Loadoa, as a permanent place of entertainment. 

1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. 1.327 The gia palaces, (as they have 
been not inaptly called), 1852 (¢/t/e) Palace of Glass aad the 
Gatheriags of the People. “2851 (¢/t/e) Crystal Palace and 
its Great Exhibition, as it was. 185§ London as it ts to-day 
121 The new Crystal Palace..is..a permanent addition to 
the meaas of amusement and instruction possessed by Eng- 
land and the world. 1875 Chamb. Frul, No. 133. 66 The 
gin palaces are filled with men, women, children, noise, 
smoke, and gas. 1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 6/2 ‘The 
Dockers’ Palace *is the naine of an institution. .ia cqnaection 
with the parochial work of St. Matthew's, Stepney. 1894 
Steao Uf Christ came to Chicago 358 ‘The cofteé parlours 
and cocoa palaces of maay English towns. 

+6. The astrological ‘house’ of a planet: sce 


House 56.1 8, Ods. 


PALACE. 


€1374 Cnaucer Compi, Mars 53 Mars shal entre as fast as 
he may glyde In-to hir next paleys to abyde. 

6. atérib, and Cond,: a. attrib, ‘of or belonging 
to. or of the style of,a palace’, as palace-castle, 
-chamber, -church, -door, -garden, -guard, -hall, 
-life, -politics, -prison, -revolution, -yard, ete. 
b. Instrumental, locative, objective, similative, 
etc., as palace-covered, -like, -taught, -walking 
adjs. ¢. Special Combs.: palace car, a railway- 
carriage fitted up in Inxurious style; so palace 
tramcar; palace-crown, a counter used by 
officers of the Palais Royal in France; palace- 


hotel, a hotel of palatial splendour. 

1884 Pall Mail G. 9 Dec. 11/1 When you sleep in a 
“palace car you are liable to be jerked up on end by the 
sudden slowing np of the train, 31899 J. H. Mercarre 
faridon: of Wittes 11 A *palace-castle stmilar to Sheritf- 
Hutton, ¢1374 Cuaverr /ormer Age at Vit were no 
*paleis chaumbres, ne non halles. 1738 West.ey Ps. § 
iynins ay. iii, God .. forms His Palace-Chamber in the 
Skies. 1846 Lovtsa S. Cosrrito Four Venice 290 That 
gorgeous *palace-church, which it took ages to erect. 1865 
j. H. Incrauam Prllar of Fire (1872) 153 This *palace- 
covered island. 1653 Urquuane Aadelars um xxi 148 4 
great purse full of *Palace-crowns | Fr. d@'esente dn Palais) 
called counters. ¢1374 Cuaucer Triples ut. 508 (459) In with 
pe *paleys gardyn by a welle. 1887 G. Merupitn Badlads 
& P. 46 The “palace-guard Had passed the measured rounds, 
1833 Texxyson Poews 70 And richly feast within thy 
*palacehall. 1847 Mary Howitt Sadlads 316 There were 
*palace-homes around her. 1900 Hest, Gaz. 20 Aug. 8/1 
The huge “palace-hotels appear to have suffered most. 
1865 Gianstonr Fare. dds. Edin, Univ. 24 Vhatsystem 
exhibits a kind of royal or “palace-life of man. 1801 H. 
Skene Rivers Gt. Brit, 46 Buxton where Hygaa has 
created her *palace-like temple. 1608 SvivesteR Du Bartas 
u. iv. iv. Decay 197 These *Palace-mice, this busie-idle sort 
Of fawning Minions, full of sooths and smiles. 1896 Dudiin 
Kev. July 15 Eliakim isto succeed him as the king's *palace- 
prefect. 1834 Tail’s Mag. 1. 232/2 The *palace-taught, and 
college-fed, Brings scandal on the meck unhonoured head. 
1819 SHettey Ceuci u. ii, 68 That *palace-walking devil 
Gold. 1725 Pork Odyss. xvut. 123 He reels, he falls, Till 
propped, reclining on the *palace-walls. is 


+ Palace, 54.2 Ols. Also 5-6 palas, -ys, -ays. 
[a. F. palaés (13th. in Watz.-Darm.), ad. 1. Aadi- 
fiem, confounded with fpalatim (Darmesteter ;.] 


The palate or roof of the month: see PALATE. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 266/2 A Palace iv. r. Palas) of a mouthe, 
Srumen, palacinum, 1506 Kalender of Sheph. Kviij, The 
palys or rofe bone. 154: R. Cortann Gaycton's Quest. 
Chirurg, F ij, What is the palays?..1Lis the hyghest place or 
rofe of the mouth. 1547 Boorpr Brew, sfealth xxvi. 16 
Ulceration in the palace or the roughe of the mouth. 

Palace, 56.3 s.w. dial, Also pallace. [Of 
uncertain history; usnally identified in spelling with 
Pauace 56.1, but perh. orig. a special use of Paris 


56., in sense ‘enclosed place’, ‘yard’.] (See quots.) 

1805 Hill of R, Holland (Som. Ho.), My place or howse 
that] dwell inandalitell howseor paleysadiownyng|Excter]. 
1703 Lease Corporation Totnes (in N.& Q. 1st Ser, (180) I. 
zo2/1), All that cellar and the chambers over the same, and 
the little pallace and landing-place adjoining to the river 
Dart. 1719 /did. (ibid. 233/2) All that great cellar lately 
rebuilt, and the plott of ground or pallace thereto belonging 
lately converted into a cellar. 1997 /fore Sudsectve 317 
(E.D.D.) At Dartmouth in Devon there are some of these 
storehouses cut out of the rock still retaining their old name 
of palaces, 1871 Quitter-Coucn //ist. Polperro 32, 1880 
E. Cornwall Gloss., Uaiace, a cellar for the bulking and 
storing of pilchards. This cellar is usnally a square build- 
ing with a pent-house roof, enclosing an open area or court. 
1883 W. Beak in Walsh /rish Fisheries 27 (Fish. Exhib. 
Publ.), Even now in certain parts of the county of Cork there 
were remains of what were called fish palaces, where the 
Dutch used to cure the fish, 1890 Quitcer-Coucn Three 
Sdips iv. (1892) 66 The towns-folk live on their first storeys, 
using the lower floors as fish cellars, or ‘ pallaces’. 


Pa‘lace, v. rare. [f. Pavace sé.1] ¢rans. To 


place or lodge in a palace, 

1873 Brownixe Red Cott, Nt.-cap 1588 Behold her palaced 
straight In splendor, clothed in diamonds. 1875 — Ardstoph. 
Apol. 5343 Elektra, palaced once, a visitant To thy poor 
rustic dwelling, now feanre: 

Palace, erron. var. Pais Ods. 

Palace Court, pa‘lace-cou:rt. 
of the or a palace.] . 

1. Name of a court formerly held at the Marshal- 
sea and having jurisdiction in personal actions 
arising within twelve miles of the palace of White- 
hall, the city of London excepted: see quots. 

1685 Termes de la Ley 525 Patace-Court, is a Court of 
Record,..held ar Southwark, and is a Court of Common 
Law. 1766 Extick London IV. 385. 1768 BLacksToxe 
Comm. Ytl. 76 King Charles I in the sixth year of his reign 
by his letters patent crected a new court of record, called 
the cura palatii or palace court, to be held before the 
steward of the householdand knight marshal, and the steward 
of the court, or his deputy. 1793 WW. Salkeld's Rep. K. LB. 
439, This must have been to the Palace Court, where neither 
plaintiff nor defendant must be of the king’s household ; but, 
ina suitin the Marshalsea, both must be of the king’s house- 
hold. [1849 Ac# 12 4-13 F ict. c. 101 § 14 From and after the 
thirty-first day of December 3849 all the power, authority, 
and jurisdiction of the said Court of the Marshalsea, and of 
the said Court of the Palace of the Queen at Westminster 
shall cease and determine] 1891 C. R. Scarciu.-Liro 
Guide ta P.R.O. \ntrod. 26. ‘ 

2. The court-yard of a palace. 

1801 Sourney 7halaba vin. xxxv, Open fly the iron doors, 
The doors of the palace-court. 1855 Kincstey //erces, 
Theseus 11. 211 His palace-conrt is full of their bones. 
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Palaced (px'l&t), a. [f. Panace 56.] and 2. + 
-ED.] Having a palace or palaces; living in 
a palace. 

1817 W. Tavytor in Monthly Afag, XLT. 46 Dearer than 
hone of palac’d pride. @1851 Moir Dark Ui aggon iv, Till 

ythgo shows, in mirrored gold, Its palaced loch so fair. 
1886 A raerican X111.21 The palaced rich and the homeless 
and honseless poor. ‘: 

Palace gate. The gate of a palace. 

01374 Crravcer Compl. Mars 82 Phebus, that was comen 
hastely Within the paleys yates ful sturdely. 14.. Sir Beucs 
306 (MS. M), He ranne hym forth at the gate, ‘Till he come 
tothe paleyse gate. 1523 SKELTON Gard. Lave! 468 Of ele- 
phantis tethe were the palace gatis. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1. 
1go Onvhides of beeves, before the palace-gate,..the suitors 
sat. 1841 Down ros //yann, For Thy Mercy and Thy Grace’, 
So. within Thy palace-gate We shall praise, on golden 
strings, ‘hee, the only Potentate. 

Palaceous (paléitfos), a. Hof, [ff mod.L, 
palace-us (f. L. pala shovel: + -ovs.] Of a leaf: 
Maving a spade-like form, owing to the edge being 
decurrent on the support. 

1835 Lixpiey fatrod. Bot. 1848) H. 379 Padecevous, when 
the footstalk adheres to the margin. 

Pa'laceward, -wards, «dv. [ce -warv.] 
Toward the palace. (Orig. | to, auto the pallace- 
warde,) 

¢137g Cuacenr Traydus 1. 1252 11203) (Campsall MS.) As 
was his wey to wende ‘Yo paylaysward. 1587 Turis. 
rag. T. (1837) 227 That made into the PaLacewarde, As 
fast as shee mought flic. 1894 Sats Loudon up to Datel. 9, 
T. .advise you not to travel pulacewards fia tramear. 

Palach, variant of PELLocK, a pory cise. 

+Pala‘cious, ¢. O/s. Also pall-. [f. L. 
Paléti-am VaLAck sé + -0us,.] = PALAtiAL. 

1628 Dekker Fritfannia's Jtoner Wks. 18731V.99 Faire, 
Spacious, and Pallacious Houses, 1662 Grvent Aids of 
Jortatity vi. 41 ‘The turning of great Palacious Houses 
into small ‘lenements. 

Palacye, obs. form of PALsy. 

Paladin ,pu'lidin’. Also 6 palladine, -yne, 
7paladine. [a. F. pafadix (16th c., Matz.-Darm.), 
ad. lt, fateadine = Sp. paladin, palatina:—L. fala. 
Zin-us of or belonging to the palace, palatine; 
introduced after the equivalent OF. padaistu, -astu. 
-azin (see PaLAsin) had become obsolete. Mod. 
F. has also, in another application. a third form 
of the same word, Jalufin: see PALATINE.) In 
modern forms of the Charlemagne romances, 
One of the ‘Twelve Pecrs or famous warriors of 
Charlemagne’s court, of whom the Connt Pala- 
tine was the foremost; hence sometimes éravs/. 
a Knight of the Round Table; also fig. a knightly 
hero, renowned champion, knight errant. 

1592 Daxter Delia xivi, |.et otheis sing of Knights and 
Palladines. 1898 Larsririp Pees (Arb) 85 Angelliia 
the faire, (For whom the Palladine of Frannce fell mac). 
2e1600 Justrvacted Enip.t.i, Of brave Orlando the great 
palladyne, a@1649 Deena. or Hawtin. //ist, Fas. by Wks. 
(1711) 165 They appeared upon the day armed from head to 
foot, like ancient paladines. 1658 Pusturs s. vw /'adatinale, 
Certain knights of this Island, in ancient Himes called 
Knights of the round ‘Fable, were called Paladines, 1788 
Giron Deed, & Fi. V. grt Uhe true Peers and Paladins 
of French chivalry. 1832 tr. S¢ssendt's Sad. Rep. xiii. 
283 Resolved on treadins in the footsteps of Charlemagne 
and his paladins. 18979 B. Tavior Strd. Geri, Jit. 65 The 
‘Chanson de Roland “is no longer read, except by scholars, 
but the famous paladin still lives. , 

attrib. 1866 Kincstev //erew. xiv, The spirit of her old 
Paladin ancestor. 

Paladine, obs. form of PALATINE. 

Pala.-, form of Pa..co-, used before a vowel. 

Palearctic (paliauktik, pé-), a. [f. Pan 
+ Axcric.] Belonging to the northern region of 
the ‘Old World’ or eastern hemisphere; applied 
to the zoo-geographical region including Kurope, 
North Africa, and Asia north of the Himalayas. 

1857 P. L. Scrater in Frat. Proc. Linn, Soc. (Zoo).) 11. 
130, 1880 A. R. Wartace /s/, Liciii. 39 Our first zoological 
region, which has been termed the ‘Palaarclic’ by Mr, 
Sclater. 1882 sl merican V. 188 The ‘Palearctic’ or Fur- 
Asiatic division, 

Palechinoid, pale- (pexl‘kainoid), a. and 
sb, Zool. [f. mod,l.. Paluchinoidea, &. Paluchinus 
(for Palxechinus), name of the typical genus, f. 
Gr. wadatés (see PAaxuo-) + éxtvos sea-urchin, 
Keminvs.] a. adj. Belonging to the extinct 
division (Palechinoidea) of Sea-urchins (Zchinoi- 
dea), whose fossil remains are found in palzeozoic 
rocks. b, sé. A sea-urchin of this division. 

1889 Nicuotson & Lypexxer Palzont. ¥. 373 In all the 
Palechinoids there is a large peristomial aperture. 

Paleethnology, -ichthyan, ctc.: see PAL.E0-. 

Paleic (pailzik),@. Geol. [mod. f. Gr. wadar-os 
ancient +-10; after Norw. pale7sk (Reusch 1900).] 
Applied to the old land surface as it existed at the 
close of the Tertiary Period, before the formation of 
valleys of erosion and other recent surface changes. 

1902 H. W. Moxcxton in Geol. Mag. Dee. w. UX. 410 Dr. 
Reuschy.classes this moorland as belonging to what he 
names the Palawic surface of Norway. /did., In Norway, 
where the rocks are hard, we have the Palzic hills and 
valley, with its river still flowing through it, the whole, no 
donbt, much modified by ice-action. 


_ English palae-ethnologist. 


PALJO.-. 


Palewo-, paleo- (pxlz\o, pélc), before a 
vowel nsually pale-, pale-, combining form of 
Gr. medaids ancient, uscd in various scientific 
words (often opposed 10 Neo-); for the more 
important of these sce their alphabctical places. 
The spelling with 2 is preferred in Great Britain: but 
fate- (used by Webster, 1828) is common in America. When 
the main stress is on a later syNable of the word, the secondary 
stress 15 ctymologically Aadro-, ey. paleo lithic; bur 
the influence of patlxo'graphy, pailevlagy, ctc., has made 
paivo- commen alsu in pativadrihic, etc. + cf ORNITHO-. 
Paleethno logy, pleo-. that branch of cthno- 
logy which treats of the most primilive races of 
nica; so Palz(ojethnolo'gical a., pertaining 10 
palzethnology ; Palse(o)ethnologist, one versed 
in palvethnology, Paleichthyan ‘-itkpiin’ Zoo/,, 
a. belonging to the Saéerchthyes [mod.1., f. 
Gr. (xdus fish], a division of fishes comprising the 
elasmobranchs and ganoids; sb. member of this 
division; so Paleichthyic (-ikpiik)«. Pale,o)- 
ichthyology (-ikpilodzi), that branch of ichthyo- 
logy or of palzcontology which treats of extinet or 
fossil fishes; so Pale(o ichthyolo-gic, -al a., 
pertaining to palvichthyology; Bal! o ichthyo-- 
logist, one versed in palaichthyology. Balzeo- 
anthro‘pie a. [(r. dvépenus man], relating to pre- 
historic man. Paleocene a. Geol, [Gr. xacreds 
new, recent: cf. focene, Véocene]  falaagene. 
Paleocosmie a. [Gr. eéopos world], of or per- 
taining to the first age of humanity upon the earth: 
sce quot. Paleocrinoid Zo00/,, sb. a crinoid of 
the division /e/eocrinofdea, comprising the carlier 
extinct crinoids ; a. belonging to or characteristic 
of this division of crinoids. Paleogene (-dzin’ 
a, Geol, [Gr. -yerys: see -GES], a name proposed 
for a division of the Tertiary strata including the 
Kocene and Oligocene. Paleogene‘tie [GENETIC] 
a., characlerizel by the existence in the carly 
embryo of a germ which normally disappears, but 
in certain cases undergocs development; as in 
falwosenctic adavism, Pale'ogly ph -glif [after 
Arerogty ph}, an ancient graven character or inscrip- 
tion, Paleoherpetology [IlErrrtoLocy], the 
part of palivontology which deals with the cxtinel 
reptiles of catlier geological periods; so Palzeo- 
herpetologist, one versed in palaoherpetology, 
Paleolatry [-LATRY], worship of, or excessive 
reyerenee for, what is ancient. BPaleomachie 
femakik) @. vonce-wed. [Gro payn fight, bate]. 
of or pertaining to ancicnt warfare.  Palzo- 
metalic a. nonce-wd. [after PALLOLITIIC]. of or 
pertaining to the carly part of the period charac- 
terized hy a knowledge of metals. anteccdent to 
the use of iron; of or pertaining to lhe Bronze 
Veriod. BPalzoneme‘rtean, Paleoneme'rtine 
Zool., a. clonging to the division Salwonemertca 
or Pateonemertint, coraprising those nemertcan 
worms which have the lowest or most primitive 
organization; s/, a member of this division. 
Paleoniscid (-oni'sid} Zool, a. belonging to the 
family Palwontscrde of extinct lepidosteid fishes, 
typified by the genus Padeoniscus [mod.L., f. Gr. 
évioxos a sea-fsh of the cod kind]; sé a fish of 
this family; so Palzoniscoid (-oni'skoid’ a., 
resembling or characteristic of the /e/aoutscidir. 
Paleophilist (-pfilist’ wonce-ted. Gr. -ptdos 
loving], a lover of antiquities, an antiquarian. 
Palzophysio logy, the physiology of early races 
of mankind, Palwornithine a. Zvc/., belonging 
to or having the characters of the Padwornithiiv, 
a group of parrots typified by the genus /advornis 
[mod.., f. Gr. épms bird: a bird of this kind 
having been known to the ancicnt Greeks and 
Romans]. Paleornithology, that branch of 
paleontology or ornithology which treats of ex- 
tinct or fossil birds; hence Palzornitholo‘gical 
a., pertaining to paleornithology. Pale-osaur, 
a fossil] sanrian reptile of the genus 7alwosaurus. 
Paleoselachian (s/lékiin) @., belonging to the 
division /'a/roselachié of the Selachoidei [Gr. 
cédayos shark] or shark tribe of fishes. Palzeo'- 
sophy [Gr. copia wisdom], ancient learning. 
Palxotechnic (-te*knik) a, [Gr. réyvn art], per- 
taining to primitive art. Palovolea‘nic a. Geo/., 
applied to volcanic rocks of a period older than 
the Tertiary. 
1882 Ocitvie, *Paleocthnological ..*Palzocthnologist. 
1883 American VI. 253 The views of the distingnished 
1868 Archaologia XLII. 103 
Of great importance to the stndents of Halian “palzo- 
ethnology and archzolo 1881 GUxtHER in Lacycl, Brit. 
X11. 676/: Remnants of the *Paleichthyic fauna exist in 
the sturgeons and lampreys. 188 Mature XX1. 428 The 
*palecichthyological treasures of [Scotland] began to attract 
attention. 1890Cent. Dict.,“Patcichthyologist. 1897 Proc. 


Zool. Soc. 317 Sues specimen again across the Atlantic 
for re-examination by British palaichthyologists, 1881 


PALM OBOTANY. 


Nature XXII. 580 Sir P. Egerton, whose name will be 
ever associated with that of Agassiz in *palaichthyology. 
1877 Q. Jrud. Geol, Soc. XXXII. Proc. 83 The * Palzocene 
and other zones of European Eocene plant-bearing strata, 
1899 Nature 26 Jan. 308/1 The Palaocene Volga Sea must 
have been a large sea extending northwards up the present 
lower Volga,and westwards as far as the meridian of Penza. 
1875 Dawson Aat. § Bible v. 155, I have suggested the 
terms *Palasocosmic and Neocosmic, and [ would hold as 
of the first age such men as can be proved to have Jived in 
tine of greatest elevation of the European Jand in the Post- 
glacial period, and of the second those who came in as their 
successors in the Modern period. 1899 — Orig. World xiii. 
285, 1884 Leisure Hour Mar, 148/2 The second continental 
ee was that of palaocosmic, or ‘palxolithic' man. 1872 
Nicnotson Pateout. 126 As a rule, also, the “Palazocrinoids 
have acalyx. 1885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 475/3 The particular 
recent cringid..which shows the most marked affinities with 
the palazocrinoids is not a stalked form, but one of the Co- 
matulide, Thawnatocrinus. bid. Yt has an anal cole 
covered with plates —all palwocrinoid characters 1882 
Geixte Fext.oh. Geol. vi. Vv. 86 Some writers, recognizing 
a broad distinction between older and younger ‘Vertiny 
deposits, have proposed a classification into two main groups; 
ist Eocene Older Tertiary or *Palreogene. 1892 ei dheneune 
25 June 829/2 Researches on the British paleogene Bryozoa, 
of which he recognized 30 species. 1885 J. B. Sutton in 
f roc, Zool. Soc. 551 My abject is to show that all examples 
of atavism belong to the “Palwogenetic group and that 
Neogenetic Atavism has no existence. 1861 F. [tate in 
rut. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XXX. 7 Any the slightest con- 
versancy with Sanskrit “paleoglyphs is incompatible with 
a decision so indulgent. 1898 Vatural Science Dee. 433 
(In opposition to] certain guesses of an eminent *palaoher- 
petolosist. 1887 A thenwum 15 Oct. 498/2 A rare example 
of conscientious and loving typography, and what for want 
of a better word we must call ‘palewolatry. 1897 Fraser's 
Wag. XV. 541 Even to those who louk upon war as..now 
on its last legs, the reflections on military history will be 
an interesting study of those *palazomachic days, 1890 
Hextry in 194 Cend. Nov.770 The copper and early hronze 
stage—the * "palzeo-metallic ‘stage, as it might be called. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson faim. Life 636 In the *Palwone- 
mertean genera Carinelfa and Cephalothrix.  lbid. 638 
doort longitudinal grooves present also in the Palaoneiner- 
tean Podia, 1883 11. Deemmonn in Life vill, (899) 204 Vhis 
is probably also a "palaconiscid scale. 1890 Athenenue 12 
Apr. 473/2 A specimen of a mesozoic palaoniscid fish from 
New South Wales. 1900 .Vatare 20 Sept. 5097/1 Cheirolepis 
is a fully evolved paleoniscid, a#shown by its oblique sus- 
pensorium, /Afd. 507 2 Both the head and shoulder-girdle 
are of *palaoniscoid type. 1822 Alackw. Vas. XI. 654 
The gusta with which our zealous *Palzophilist listens 
to the rattling sound of certain ancient leaves of the rare 
volumes, 1880 tr. Geiger's Afist. Developm, Han, Race 48 
These que-tions., fall within the province of physivlogy, or 
if Y am permitted to coin the term of *palaophysiology. 
187: H. Marsuau for very Life hb. vi. xi 258 tdeas..are 
laid away in books, just as we find *palacosaurs in the rocks 
1798 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. V1. 452 They [the Eddaic 
poems] will afford a favourite text for commentary toall the 
antiquaries wha shall in futare busy themselves with arctic 
*paleosophy. 1806 —in Aw. Ae. IV. 559 The whole 
range of the origina) writers on northern paleosophy. 

Paleobotany, paleo- (pe lobp tani, pz), 
[f. Pauzo- + Borany.] The botany of extinct or 
fossil plants. (Correlative to PAL®ozvoLocy.) 
lence Palzobota‘nic, -ical adys., belonging to 
paleobotany; Palobo'tanist, one versed in 
palzobotany, 

ats Nicuo.son Salgoudé. 473 The subject of Palmobotany 
er Paleophytology. 1879 /é/d. (ed. 2) TE. 457 Professor 
Williamson, one of the ablest of living paleobotanists. 189g 
Mop. Sei. Monthly Fel. 479 The preparation and study of.. 
pateobotanic material. 1896 Mafuradist Jan. 27 In that 
year he published the first paleobotanical paper. 1896 J.P. 
Santuin Proc. Aner. Uhiles. Soc. Nov. 227 The paleobotany 
of the Coal Measures of Arkansas, _ 

Palzocosmic, Palzocrinoid: see Pauxo-. 

Palzocrystallic (-kristzlik), a., more ctymo- 
logical form of next. 

1893 Sir R. Baut in Fortx. Rev. Aug. 182 Vhat paleo- 
crystallic ocean which Arctic travellers have described, 
1895 (nes 23 Nov. 4/6 The hero and the villain are left 
alone..with very little food, in the palwocrystallic ice. 

Palzocrystic, paleo- (pzx:léjkrivstik, pét:-), 
a, [f. PaLeo- + Gr. xpiot(adaos ice, eputr(aiv-ea ba 
to freeze + -ic. The name was given hy Capt. 
Nares during the Arctic expedition of 1875-6.] 
Consisting of ancient ice; applied to those parts 
of the polar seas which are believed to have re- 
mained frozen from remote ages. 

1876 Perermaxn in Academy 16 Dec. 585/3 From Smith 
Sound to Behring Strait, the region of the Palaeocrystic Sea, 
our knowledge is entirely due to British enterprise and per- 
severance, — in Athenzum 16 Dec. 804/1 Baffin Bay.. 
can receive but little of the palaeocrystic ice, 1878 A. H. 
Marxnam Gt, Frozen Sea xvi. 200 After some discussion, 
Captain Nares decided upon calling the froren sea, on the 
southern border of which we were wintering, the ‘ Palzxo- 
erystic Sea’, the name heing derived from the two Greek 
words waAaids ancient, and xpigraddos ice. 

Paleogean, -gean (pxilijo)dgzan, pét-), a. 
{f Patao- + Gr. yaia, y@ the earth.) 

1. Belonging to Pa/wopea, i.e. the ‘Old World’ 
or eastern hemisphere considered as a zoogeo- 
graphical region. 

1857 P. L. Sctater in Yrnl, Proc. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 11. 230. 

2. (See quot.) 

1865 Pace J/andbk. Geol. Terms, Palzogean, belonging to 
the former conditions of the earth's surface as revealed by 
geology, as distinct from the existing terraqueous aspects as 

escribed by geography, . 

Paleogene, -genetic, -glyph: sce PaLxo-, 
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Paleography, paleo- (palépyrati, pélz-). 
{ad.mod.L. palxographia (Montfaucon, title /’@/vo- 
eraphia Graca 1708), f. Paueo- + Gr -ypapia 
-unapuy, Cf, F. paléographie (1708).] 

1, Ancient writing, or an ancient style or method 
of writing. 

1822 0. Rev. XXVI. 195 Dr. Young. .whose acuteness and 
learning seem calculated to subdue the difficulties of Palico- 
praphy. 1857 Brrcn Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 197 Judging 
from the palzography of the inscriptions, they may have beea 
in use from the age of Augustus to that of..Severus. 1go0 
G.C. Bronrick Wes. & Lnipressions 255 Freeman..thought 
it a waste of time for an historian to grub in palwography. 

2. The study of ancient writing and inseriptions ; 
the seience or art of deciphering and determining 
the date of ancient writings or systems of writing 

1818 in Tonp, 1840 Penay Cycl, XVII. 149/1 The study 
of antient documents, called by modern antiquaries ‘ Palz- 
ography. 1859 Guurick & ‘liass Paint. 100 The art of 
deciphering ancient writings, or powers (aly 1885 Sin KE. M. 
‘Tuompson in aucycl, Brit, XVELL 143 Palecography is the 
study of ancient handwriting from surviving examples, 

So Palzograph (pa"ladégraf, pé'-) [sce -GRaPH], 
\@) an ancient writing; (4) = next [= F. pako- 
graphe|; Paleo‘grapher, one whio studies or is 
skilled in palography; Paleogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., of or pertaining to palwography, or ancient 
writing (hence Paleogra‘phically a/z., in relation 
to palwography); Paleo‘ graphist = fa/wographer, 

1864 Wesster, *Paleograph, an ancient manuscript, 1894 
A. Laxe in Conteup. Rev. Aug. 169 The great French 
palewograph and historian, 1850 C. T. Newton “ss. fu 
Archaeol. 12 The researches of the *Palaographer of classical 
antiquity embrace a far wider field than those of the 
medieval Palaographer. 1881 Hartsnorne Glance 20th C. 
at A Greek Codex..believed by palacographers to belong to 
the third century. 1846 Worcisire, "Palcozraphic. 1858 
J. Prussee  tit/e) Essays on Indian Antiqmties, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Palwographic, 1842 Braxnn Dict. Sei. 
av. aleography, The most valuable compilation of *palaa- 
graphical knowledge is to be found in the /vaité de Diplo- 
matiyue of the Benedictines of St. Maur, 6 vols. gto. 1748. 
1846 Evuis Elgin Maré. 1. 135 One of the most celebrated 
palieographical monuments in existence. 1869 Deviscit in 
eleademy 11 Dec. 83/2 Both these Phoenician characters, 
though to he distinguished *palacographic:lly only by the 
Icngth and the bend of the tail, have a very distinct exist- 
ence. 1882 Afhenrum 29 July 1309/2 The reading..is.. 
paleoyraphically impossii le. 1845 WorcrsiEr, */'a/co- 
graphist, one versed in paleography. 7. Head. 1880 Anti- 
query May 227/1 MSS. ,.declared hy Roman palazog: aphists 
to be unpubl.shed compositions of bt. Thomas Aquinas. 

Palzolithic, paleo- (pa Voli:pik, pzlé-), a. 
(s6.) Archaeol. (f.Patxo. + Gr. At0-os stone + -Ic.] 
Characterized hy the use of primitive stone imple- 
ments; applicd to the earlier part of the prehistoric 
‘stone age’; also to things belonging to this 
perio]. Opp. to seo/thic. 

1865 Lussock Preh. Times 2 Firstly, that of the Drift, 
when men shared the possession of Europe with the 
Mammoth, the Cave bear. and other extinct animals. This 
we may call the ‘ Palaeolithic’ period. 1873 Grixtn Ge. Jee 
cige Pref. 10 We considers that a glacial period has intervened 
since the disappearance of paleolithic man. 

B. 56. A palzolithic implement. 

1888 Aimer. cintiguarian Mar. 123 Information as to the 
discovery of rnde relics resembling paleolithics. /éfd. 124 
(Aeadting) Paleolithics and neolithics, r 

So Pa‘lewolith, a primitive stone implement : 
Paleolithical ¢.=PALOLITHIC; Paleolithoid 
a. [see -o1D], resembling, or having the character 
of, what is palivolithic. 

1879 Wesster Sxffl., Paleolith, a relic of the paleolithic 
era, 1887 Hoban Collect. Antig. 11.8 (Cent.) Paleolithical. 
1895 Folk-d.ore Mar. 76 From underground paleolith to 
exquisitely-shaped barbed arrow-head. 1896S1r A. MitcHeLe 
in /roe, Soe. Antig. Scotl, Ser. wu. Vi. 357 Other things 
show that [this] palaolithoid weapon is found in the hands 
of a palzolithoid man. 

Paleology (pzlap'lédzi, pelz-), rare~e, Ef. 
Pan.uo- + Gr. -Aoyia, -Locy: cf. maAaodoyely to 
disenss antiqnities.] The science or study of anti- 
quities. So Paleologian (-ldu-dziin) sozce-wi., 
an antiquarian; one who rests on the authority 
of antiquity; Paleolo'gical @., relating to pale- 
ology; Paleo'logist, one versed in palxology. 

1824 Dinos Libr. Conurp. 248 Those of the latter are 

laological or glossorial. 1828-32 Wenstr, Paleologist 
[citing Goon). Laleology, a discourse or treatise on aati- 

nities, or the knowledge of ancient things. 1880 Burton 
tcign QO. Anne Il. xiti, 329 His profound pal 
erudition. 1894 Miss Cosne Liye 11. 39, I classify both 
parties..as Palzologians.” , 

Paleomachie, -metallic, etc. : see PALKO-. 

Frost omranhy, pale- (plépnte graf, 
pétlz-). rave—°, [f. Patzo-+Gr. dvra, pl. of dy 
being + -ypagia, -GRAPHY.] The description of 
fossil remains of extinct animals and plants; de- 
scriptive paleontology. So Pa:leontogra‘phical 
a., relating to or engaged in palzontography. 

1847 Hemriea ah hlea! Soca, Laws,1. That the Society 
formed be called the Palzontographical Society, and that it 
shall have for its objects the illustration and description of 
British fossil organic remains, 1857 Mayne Zxpos. Lex, 
Paleontography. 1861 Witson & Geixie Alem, £. Forbes 
xii. 412 The origin of the Palacontographical Society, | 

Palzontology, pale-(pz'lzjentglédzi,patlz-), 
[f. Panzo- + Gr. év7a, pl. of dy being + -Acyia, 
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-1L06Y.] The study of extinct organized beings; 
that department of geology or of biology which 
treats of fossil animals and plants; often confined 
to that of extinct animals (palxozoology). 

1838 Tvate Elen, Geol. 1. xiii, 281 stot, Palaontology is 
the science which treats of fossil remains, both animal and 
vegetable. 18g: Ricnaroson Geol. viii, (18:5) 207 Palazon- 
tology may be defined to be the science of fossil animals. 
1857 H. Micter Zest. Rocks 1 Palxontology..deals, as its 
subject, with all the plants and animals of all the geologic 
periods. me 

So Paleontologic, -ical ad/s., pertaining to 
paleontology; relating to extinct organisms; hence 
Palwontolo‘gically adv, in relation to palzeonto- 
logy; Palwonto‘logist, one versed in palzon- 
tology. 

1854 R. G. Latuan Native Races Russian Emp. 199 We 
get at it by that *palacontologic line of reasoning which 
characterizes geology and archaeology. 1846 Worcestre, 
*Pateontological, relating to yaleontolegy. Conrad. 1859 
Darwis Orc, Spec. ix. 287 ‘That our he ee collec- 
tions are very imperfect is admitted by every one, 1854 
R. G. Latuam Native Races Russian Hinp. 14 Upon the 
principles of ethnological criticism; or, changing the ex- 
pression, *palacontologically. 1876 Pace Adv. Texi-bk. 
Geal. xviii. 350 eecmol eee 1846 Worcester, *?’ale~ 
ontotogist,one versed in paleontology. 1891 TynoaLe ES 
Sc. (1879) LH. ix. 172 The riddle of the rocks has been read by 
the geologist and palacontologist. 

Palexophilist, -physiology: see Pau.xo-. 

| Paleophis (paliofis). Pa/eont. [f. Paux(o- 
+Gr, dgis serpent.] A genus of extinct Ophidians 
containing the oldest known fossil serpents. 

1863 Lyec. Antig. Man xx, 402 The age of the Jguanodon 
was long anterior lo that of the Eocene palaophis and 
living boa. A : 

Paleophytie (-f'tik), @. rare°. [f. Pazo- 
+ Gr. puroy plant + -1¢.] Of or relating to extinct 
plants. 1890 Cent, Dict., Palvophytic. 

Paleophytology, paleo- (-fitplédzi). (fF. 
ns preg, + -L0Gy.] The science of extinct or 
fossil plants; =PAtxopoTany. So Paleeophyto- 
logical a, = PALEOBOTANICAL; Palesophyto'- 
logist = PALXOROTANIST. 

1857 Mayne /ir/os. Lex., Paleophytology. 1876 Pace 
wldv. Text-bk, Geol. i. 29 To subdivide Palaeontology into 
two branches—palacozoology...and paleophytology.  férd. 
ix. 176 Under one or other of these divisions palacophyto- 
Jogists have attempted to arrange their fossil flora. 1885 
Yrans, Geol. Soc. 6 From see reasons, 

Paleornithine to Palwosophy: sec Panxo-. 

Paleo'talith. (app. for *pa/wotatolith, {. Gr 
madaistaro-s oldest + Ai@os stone.] (Sce quot.) 

1897 I. MeKenxy Hucues in Archaeol last. Jrud. Dec. 
364 The supposed occurrence of a more ancient group of 
implements, for which the name Palaotaliths has been pro- 
posed. /d/d. 375 The terta palaotalith seems..unnecessary 
at_present, as there is nothing to which it can be applied. 

Paleothere,paleo-(z'liofi1,pztlz-). Often 
in L, form paleotherium. ([f. Patmo- + Gr. 
Onpioy beast.] A perissodacty! mammal of the 
extinet genns Pa/wvotherium, comprising several 
specles of tapir-like form, varying from the size of 
a horse to that of a hog; their fossil remains are 
fonnd in Eocene and Miocene strata. (In the 
Ing. form extended to other members of the extinct 
family Palwotheriide.) 

1815 W. Purciirs Outi. Atin, § Geol, (1818) 89 In the 
gypsum, Cuvier discovered the bones of 5 varieties of an 
extinct animal, which he calls palzothertum .. varying in 
size from a sheep toa horse. 1833 Lvett. Prine. Geol M11. 
317 On these lands we may suppose the Paleothere, Ano- 
plothere, and Moschus of Binstead to have lived, 1854 
Fraser's Afag. XLUX. 141 Cuvier predicted, from the frag- 
ment of a jaw-bone, the yet uadiscovered Palaxothere. 1880 
Dawkins Larly Manx 143 The anoplotheres and palaotheres, 
the deinotheres and the mastodons. .were either dragged in 
by the carnivores, or swept in by the flow of water. 

Hence Palgothe'rian a., of or pertaining to the 
palzothere ; characterized by the paleotheres; 
Paleotheriodont [Gr. d8ovs, d8dvr- tooth) @., 
having tecth like those of the palzothere; sé., 
an animal having such teeth; Paleothe‘rioid, 
-the'roid adjs., akin to the palzothere. ; 

1834 Sir C. Bett /fand 1:20 The lower layer of this 
‘tertiary formation’ is sometimes called the product of the 
Palzxotherian period. 1868 Ownn Anat. Vertedr. IIL. 341 
The tooth assumes more of the palotherian pattern. 1887 
Core Orig. of Fittest vii. 253 Equus,,has been probably 
derived from Palwotheriodont ancestors. /dfd. 248 Palao- 
theriodonts. . _ 

Palzotropical, paleo- (pxéatrepikal, 
pétlé-),@, [f. Pauaio- + Trorica..) Belonging to 
the tropical parts of the ‘Old World’ or eastern 
pa UL) considered as a zoogeographical region. 

1857 P.L. Setater in Frul. Proc. Linn. Soc. (Zool,) II. 
138 Ethiopian or Western Palaotropical Region. /éfd. 140 
Jadian or Middle Palxotropical Region. 

Palzotype (pe listoip). _ [f. Pavxo- + Tyre.] 
A system of writing devised by A. J. Ellis, in 
which the ‘ old types’ (i. e. existing Koman letters 
and other characters), in their various forms and 
combinations, are used to forma universal phonetic 
alphabet. Also a/trzé, or as ay. Hence Paleo- 
typic (-tipik) a. 

1867 A. J. Exus £. E. Pronunc. 1.1 In order to be con- 
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venient to the Printer and Writer, the old types, maAarat 
zurot..should be used, and no accented letters, few turned, 
and still fewer mutilated letters should he employed. The 
system of writing here proposed to fulfil these conditions 
will, in consequence of the last, be termed Palaotype. /é/d. 
x3 In order to fix the value of the paleotypic letters, they 
are on p. 15 compared with those of Mr, Melville Bell's 
Visible Speech. 1875 [bid, w. p. xii, The original list of 
Palxotypic symbols .. has had to be supplemented and 
improved. 1887 — in Lneyel, Brit. XXII. 389/2 There are 
many more palacotype letters and signs, here omitted for 
brevity, but found necessary for phonetical discussions, 


Paleotypography (-taiprgraf). [f. Pauso- 

+ Sacahtal Aneient typography, early print- 
ing, So Paleotypo‘graphist, one versc< in early 
printing. 

1872 W. Skren Larly Typfogr. 80 Onc of the latest 
authorities, Mr. Blades, the able palaotypographist, 188 
Athengum V6 Apr. 522 When the paleotypography of our 
own and foreign presses receives full and technical analysis, 

Paleozoic, paleo- (pxléozdvik, pél:li-), a. 
Geol. [f. Pauno- + Gr. (wy life, (w-ds living + -1¢.] 

1. Characterized by, containing, or pertaining to 
ancient forms of life. As introdueed by Sedgwick, 
in 1838, it was applied to the Cambrian and 
Silurian strata; as extended by Phillips, 1841, it 
eomprises all the fossiliferous slrata up to the 
Permian, the higher strata being Mesozoic and 


Catnozoic. 

1838 Sroawick in QO. Frnd. Geol. Soc. U1. 685 Class 1 or 
Palacozoic Series. This includes all the groups of formations 
between Class I [Primary stratified rocks called by Sedg- 
wick Protozgic] and the Old Red Sandstone, and subdivided 
as follows: 1 Lower Cambrian; 2 Upper Cambrian; 3 
Silurian System. 1840 Purttrrs in Jeway Cred XV1. 489 /2 
We include in the term ‘Paleozoic’, all the generally 
argillaceous and arenaceons strata between the mica schist 
and the old red-sandstone. #4/¢. XVIT. 1sq/1 The term 
Paleozoic may be retained, though it should be found that 
the application of it ought to he extended so as vo include 
the carboniferous rocks or even the magnesian limestone. 
This indeed is not unlikely. 184r Puiniirs Palvosotc 
Fossils Devon 160, 1 have suggested the .. proposed titles; 
Cainozoic Strata .. Mesozoic Strata .. Paleozoic Strata: 
Upper = Magnesian Limestone formation, Carboniferous 
System; Middle = (Eifel and South Devon); Lower = 
Transition Strata; Primary Strata, 1856 Darwin in Life 
§ Lett.(1887) 11.80 Nota fragment of secondary or palatozoic 
rock has been found. 1880 Havucuron Péys. Geog. iti. 78 
During the Upper Palaozoic age, extensive land surfaces 
were in existence. 4 : 

2. fig. and fransf. Belonging to the most ancient, 


or to the lowest, stage. 

185x D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. i. 36 How far back 
man is to be looked for in the palaeozoic chronicles of former 
life. 1864 Lowewe Fireside Vrav.3117 Uncle Z. was a goad 
specimen of that paleozoic class, extinct.., or surviving, 
Tike the Dodo, in the Botany Bays of Society. 1859 Farrar 
Fam. Speech iv, (1873) 115 A large nuinber vf them belong 
to the lowest, palaozoic strata of humanity. 1839 Jacous 
Aesop 54(In] the Jatakas, we..come upona really Paleozoic 
stratum of the Bidpai Fahles, 

B. sb. ellipt. (pl.) Paleozoic roeks or strata. 

71865 Putters in fnted?. Observe No. 40. 283 Below the 
Palaozoics. : 

Palezozoology, paleo- (-zop'lédzi). — [f. 
Paxo- + ZooLosy.] That department of zoology, 
or of paleontology, which treats of extinet or 
fossil animals. (Correlativeto PAL.KOPHYTOLOGY.) 

1857 in Mayne Aixfos. Lex. 1861 R. EE. Grant Tas, 
View Prim, Div, Anim, Kingd. 8 The history of existing 
animals belongs to Cainozoology, and that of extinct forms to 
Paleozoology. 186a Burton B&. Hunter (1863) 2 Get the 
passive student once into palaozoology and he takes your 


other hard names.. for granted. . 
Hence Pa:lmozoolo-gical a., belonging to palzo- 
zoology. 


1894 Nai, Science Sept.175 A distinct revival of palaco- 
zoological interest in the Geological Society. 

{ Palestra, palestra (palfstra, p&lestr3). 
Gr. Antig. Also 5-6 pal(l)estre, palastre, 
palester, palustre. [a. L. palestra, a. Gr. 
nadalotpa, f, nadai-ev to wrestle ; in form palesire, 
a. F. pales¢re (tath c. in Littré).] A place devoted 
to the public teaching and praclice of wrestling 
and other athletic exercises; a wrestling-school, 
gymnasium: a. In Grecian antiquity. 

1412-40 Lyns. Chron. Troy 1, xi, In Martys honour they 
were dedicate And in palastre on wakes on the nyghi. 1580 
Lyivy Luphues (Arb.) 447 ‘To wrestle in the games of 
Olympia, or to fight at Barriers in Padestra. 1684 Bowtes 
tr. Theocritus in Dryden's Alisc. 1. 243 To morrow TV'il to 
the Palwstra go, And tell him he’s unkind to use me so. 
1776 R. Cuanorer Trav, Greece xxiii, 112 Socrates passing 
from the Academy to the Lyceum. .discovers. .an inclosure 
which was a palestra or vers for exercises lately built. 
1839 VHircwatt Greece lvi. VIL. 143 Among his monuments 
were an arscnal,..a gymnasium, a pakestra, a stadium. 

b. In transferred use ; often put for the practice 
of wrestling or athletics; also fig. 

14.. Lypc. Balade Commend. our Lady 69 Laureat 
crowne,. lo hem that putte hem in palestre for thy sake. 
14.. Circumsision in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 96 Myghty 
champyons With won pallestre thorow hor hee renown. 
s85 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. un x. 86 The 
Palester of the Athletes, which is..the wrestling. 178 
Cowrer Conversation 842 Learned at the bar, in the palzestra 
bold. 3840 Gen. P. Tuomrson E.rerc, (1842) V. 52 When 
the conduct of ce is but a palzstra or course 
of exercise, to be turned on occasion against perhaps the 
most deserving members of the community. 


- Palagonite tuff. 
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Pale‘stral, pale‘stral (sce prec.), a [f. 
prec, + -AL (prob. through OF, or med.L.).] Of or 
pertaining to the palzstra, or to wrestling or 
athletics; athletic. 

1374 Cuavcer Troylus v. 304 The feste and pleyes 

alestral At my vigile. 1513 DovuGhas snes t. Pref. 174 
The lusty gammys, and plais palustrale. /Ayd. ute ive 136 
Our fallowschip exerce palestrale play, 1827 Hoxn Aoery- 
day Bk, VW. roog In the ‘Cornish hag’, Mr. Polwhele 
perceived the Greck pala:stral attitudes finely revived, 

« App. misused tor ‘palatial’. 

1g00-20 Duxpar Poens ixxxv. 73 Imperiall wall, place 
palestrall, Of peirless pulcritud. 

So Palew'strian, -e'strian, a. 54., one who prac- 
tised wrestling in the palastra; b. a. = PALESTRAL. 

1599 R. Lincuz dae. Fiction Qiv, Vhe wrastlers, called 
also Palestrians, 1828 Wraster, Patestrian, Palestric, 

Palestric, -estric (pal7strik, -estrik), a, 
[ad. L, palwstric-ns, a, Gr. madaiarpirds, f, radai- 
arpa] = prec. 

1974 b: Brvant Jythol. VW. 46 They were so skilled in 
the Palzstric art. 1823 Dr Quis Lett. Language Wks, 
1860 XIV. 125 An activity too palestric and purely human. 

So + Palw'‘strical a, Oss. (in same sense), 

1579 Twrxe Dhisiche agst. Kort i xc. 112 We entreated 
of Palestrical exercises. 1658 Pinctirs, Dadestsical, or 
Paiestrical, belonging to wrestling. ; 

Paletiology (paléi:lodzi). rare. Also 
palaitio-. [(lor */alw-wiiology), f. Gre madates 
ancient + /ETIoLoGY; after fa/aontology.] Used 
Ly Whewell for the application of existing princi- 
ples of canse and effect to the explanation of past 
phenomena. 

1837 Wnewen. //fst, fuduct, Sc.xvit. I. 481 The sciences 
which treat of causes have sometimes been termed atio- 
fogicad.,; a portion cf thict science on which we are about 
to enter, geology, has..been termed pudeontology, since it 
treats of beings which formerly existed. Hence, combin- 
ing these two notions, the term Aadeticlogy appears to be 
not inappropriate, to descrihe those speculations which thas 
refer to actual past eveuts, but attempt to explain them by 
laws of causation. 

50 Palew:tiolo‘gical a., of, belonging to, or using 
the methods of paletiology ; Palz:tio‘logist, onc 
who investigates or treats of a subject in a palztio- 
logical way. 

1837 Wauwe f/isé. fnduct, Se. xvitt. LIL. 486 Paleetio. 
logical sciences. undertake to refer changes to their causes. 
fbid, 487 The tendencies [etc.]..which direct man to archi- 
tecture and sculpture, to civil government, to rational and 
grammatical speech..must he in a great degree known to 
the palactiologist of art, of society, and of language, respec- 
lively, 1840 — PAflos. Paduct. Sc. 11847) 11. 464. 1859 MAx 
MUtter Se. Lavg, Ser, 1 ii. (1864) 29 Dr, Whewell classes 
the science of langnage as onc of the palaitiological sciences. 

i Palafitte (par lant, |] palafét). -isckao?. (F. 
falafitie, ad. It. falafitta a fence of piles, 1 palo 
stake, pile + 7/0 tixed, driven in: (Florio, 1611, has 
puafitia = palificata ‘a foundation of piles .. in 
water-works’: sce Panirication).} A hut of 
prehistoric age built on piles over the water of a 
lake; a lake-dwelling (in Switzerland or N. Italy). 

1882 in 1, Donnelly Addantis 243 We must look, then, 
Leyond both the Etruscans and Phoenicians in attempting 
to identify the commerce of the Bronze Age of our palafittes. 
1893 stmer, Cath. QO. Rev. Oct. 727 About forty years ago 
special attention was directed by Dr. Keller to the Palafittes 
or Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland. 1899 Barinc-Goutn SA, 
of West IL. 87 In the lake is a cranogue, or subaqueous 
cairn, on which was formerly a palafite dwelling. 

Palagonite (pale‘gonait). /éx. (ad. Ger. 
Palagoni (Waltershausen, 1846), f. Palagonta in 
Sicily, one of its localities.] A volcanic roek of 
vitreous structure, allied to basalt. /’a/agonile- 
tuff, a ‘tuff? or porous rock composed of frag- 
ments of basaltic lava and palagonite. 

1863 Barixc-Goutp /celand 208 The hill is composed of 
5 1879 Rutvev Stud, Rocks xiii, 272 Under 
the microscope palagonite appears as a perfectly amorphous 
substance, 1896 Custer Names of Min, Palagonite..a 
basaltic tufa, formerly considered a mineral species. 

Ilence Palagonitic (-itik) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of palagonite. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 3189/2 Lavas and scoria of 
anorthitic cbaracter, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes. 
Palais, obs. f. PALACE; var. PaLis Oés. 
Palaisade, -ado, obs, ff. PALISADE, -ADO. 
Palamede: see PELAMYD. 

Palamedean (pelamidian), a Ornith. [f. 
mod. L. Pafamédea, fangifully f£ Gr. Madapydys, 
one of the Grecian heroes at the siege of Troy.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Palamedea or family 
Palamedetde of birds, the type of which is the 
kamichi or horned sereamer, Palamedea cornuia. 
+Patiamie. Ols. [a. F. palamie (Liebault, 
16th c.), ‘the blondie rifts; a disease, or impostu- 
mation in the roofe of a horses mouth? (Cotgr.).] 
An abscess in the palate of a horse. 


1600 Surrcer Country Farme \. xxvill 193 margin, The 
palamie or bloudie chops in the palate, 

|| Palampore (pz'lampo«1). Also 7-9 palem- 
pore, 9 -pour. [Derivation uncertain. 

Yule and Burnell suggest a corruption of a hybrid (Hind, 
and Pers.) palangpdsh bed-cover; which occurs as palanga- 
fuze in an Indo-Portug. Dict. of 1727, But Mr. Pringle 
(Madras Selections ser. 1v. 71) suggests derivation from 


| 
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PALANKEEN. 


Palanpur in Guzerat, ‘which seems to have been an emporium 
for the manufactures of North India. Perhaps these words 
have been confused.] . 

‘A kind of chintz bed-cover, sometimes of bean- 
tiful patterns, formerly made at various places in 
India’ (Yule and Burnell). 

1698 Fryer Ace. E£. India & P. 34 Staple Commodities 
aie Culicuts white and painted, Palempores, Carpets, Tea. 
1786 tr. Leckford’s Vathch (186) 51 These were only the 
dangling palamperes and variegated taners of his gay 
retinue, 1813 Lyron Géaonr 666 A stain on every bush 
that bore A tragment of his palampore. 1837 Credé Evy. 
& Arch, Foul, \. 78/1 The chinta and palampore of 
India long continued to be the prototypes of European 
printed calicoes, 1880 Bixnwnon fad. Aré 1. 98 ‘The 
celebrated padeupores, or‘ bed-covers', of Masulipatam .. 
which in point of art decoration are simply incomparable. 

+ Palander ,pwlands: . Ods. exe. //ist. Also 
6 palandre, 7 palendar; //. 6 palandric, ; 
palandarie. Lapp. ad, It. palandra, palandari 
Tlorio), ‘a kind of flat bottomed Barges or Ships 
vsed in time of war to transport llores’, ete., Sp. 
fulandre, v6th « Ve. pulandrie, med.L. (14th c.) 
falandaria Jal), Origin unasccrtained.] 

1. A flat-bottomed transport vessel used esp. (by 
the Turks) for transporting horses. 

3572 in Hakluyt Jor. VI, 1. 192 weargér, Palandrie be 
great flat vessels made like Feriboats to transport hurse. 
1603 Knoutes /éist, Purks 671 Solyman had by uight sent 
over certaine troupes of light horsemen, in great palendars, 
1658 Hart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 44 A) out fifty 
Palandarie, which are made like smalt Gallies,.. much 
covered, containing about a lundred Hi rse a peece. 1788 
Girvon Deed §& Ax, Vhe chargers...were embarked in the 
flat palanders. 1855 Miman Lat. Chr, ix, vil, They [the 
Venctiins] would furnish palanders aud flat vessels to 
transpurt_ 4500 hurses, 

_ A lie-sbip; and in rth c. a bomb-ketch. 

1562 J. Suete Camdines Tok, Wars 34b, Vhey tawed 
the palandre after them at 4® sterme of sume of their 
galleys, 1693 ond, Gaz. No, 2861/1 ‘They [the French]... 
could net..bring on their Palanders, or Fireships, to make 
any attempt upon the Spanish Ships. 46d. No, 2878/2, 4 
Ketches or Palanders carrying Mortar Picces. 

|| Pala‘nk, -ka. [a. F. pataigee, It. palanca 
‘a defence made of gieat poles or stakes’; so 
Pol. falanka, Koum. falanca, Turkish palengad. 

The med. L. forms pudangi, phalanga (Du Cange, Kiting) 
appear to be from Gr. ddadayt, dddayya trunk, log, pole. 
The fads forms may be influenced hy 1. pd/us stake. | 

-\ kind of fortitied camp: sce quot. 1853. 

végt Lutrren. Lyvef Med, (1857) 1. 302 [Fhey} hop’d..ta 
make themselves masters of the suburb and palank on the 
other side the river, 1853 Stocerener J/1, Eucyel., Pa. 
dankas, a species of permanent intrenched camp, attuched 
to Turkish frontier fortresses, In which the raniparts arc 
reveted wi-h large beams, ..so as tu fornia strong palisade. 

| Palankeen, palanquin (palankin), sd. 

Tors: a.6palanebin, pal |] anehine, pallankin, 
7 palankine, -quine, pallenkine, pallanquin, 
(pollankan, p'lamkin, -keen, palakin, palla- 
quin), 7-3 pallankeen, palenkeen, pallenkeen, 
7- palankin, palanquin, 8- palankeen. Also 
8. 7 palanke, -ka, 7-8 palankee, 8 palanque. 
See also Parkrs. [orig. a. Pg. palanguint (1515 
in Correa Lendas da /udia), whence also It. fa/an- 
chino, Sp.and V. pafanguin 1611 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
repr. an E, Ind. vernacular word *Ad/anké: ef. 
Malay and Javanese falanght ‘litter or sedan’ 
(Crawford), Hindi + pa/ati, fa/&i ‘palankeen’, f. 
dkr. paryatha, palyanka couch, bed, Pali pallanka 
*‘eouch, bed, litter, or palankin’ (Childers), Hindi 
and Marathi pa/ang bedstead, couch. The final 
nasal appears to have been a Portuguese addition 
as in mandarin, aud is often absent from the forms 
given by early travellers, as also from PALKER. 

‘There is a curious resemblance between this and the Sp, 
patlanca -L. phalanga, pole to carry a burden, cow!-statf, 
whence palanguino, ‘a hearer, onc of two who earry a burden 
hetween them ona pole’, which some earlier writers held to 
be the source of the EF. Indian word. Vule & Burnell 
suggest that the Portuguese may have associated the two.) 

A covered litter or conveyance, usually for one 
person, used in India and other Eastern countries, 
consisting of a large box with wooden shutters like 
Venetian blinds, carried by four or six (rarely 
two) men by means of poles projecting before and 
behind. 

a 3588 ‘T. Hickock tr. C. Mrederich’s Vey. 10 (11) 
Making readye to depart, with two Pulanchines or little 
Litters, which are very commodious for the waye. 1598 
W. Puieiws Linschoten 1 xv. 27/1 Great and thicke 
reeds, which are vsed in India to make the Pallankins, 
whercin they carry the women. 1612 R. Coverte Voy, 
7 He is hronght vpon an Elephant .. and sometimes 
in a Pollankan, carried hy foure slaues. 1613 Purctas 
Pilgrimage Vv. ix. 416 Set it in a Palamkin, which was borne 
by the chiefe men of the Towne. 1653 H.Cocan tr. Pinfo's 
Trav, Wi. (1663) 218 They caused themselves to be born in 
Pallaquins or Arm-chairs, upon the shoulders of other Priests 
their inferiors, 1662 J. Davies Afandels/o's Trav. 8a Some- 
times carried in Palanquines, which are a kind of Litters or 
Sedans, carried by two men upon their shoulders with a bar. 
1678 Pwiuurs (ed. 4), Palakin (from the Spanish Palan- 

wino a Porter), 1704 Collect. Vay. (Churchill) ILL. 690/ 

hen the Empress’s Padankin or Litter. 1785 in European 
Afag. (1786) 1X. 177 They handed us each toa fly pallenkeen, 
1885 Bunce (R. V.) Song Sod iii.g King Solomon made him- 


PALANKEEN, 


self a palanquin, 1885 A. Dosson Sigv of Lyre 177 Behold 
the hero of the scene, In bungalow and palankeen. 

B. 1625 Terky in Parchas ?ilgrims Ww. 1x. Vi. § 3. 1475 
Carried vpon mens shonlders..in a slight thing they call a 
Palankee. /d/d. $ 4.1481 His [Great Mogol's] Wines and 
Women of all sorts..are carryed in Palankas, or vpon 
Elephants, 1738 }G. Sart} Curious Relat. VW. 504 Me is 
carried on a stately Palanque. 1747 Gent/. Mag. 341 The 
enemy... lost,.2 chests of arms, their provisions, palankees. 

b. attrib, and Comb., as palankeen-bearer, -boy, 
-phaeton, -pole, erc. 

1698 Frver slice. £. /ndia & P.34 Ambliog after these a 
great pace, the Palenkeen-Boys support them. ¢1813 Mrs. 
Surerwooo Ayah 4 Lady mi. 73 One of the palanquin- 
bearers came into the verandah. 1837 Lett. /r. Madras 
(1843) 89, 1 have had all the palanguin-boys, who are the 
hest housemaids here, hard at ate. fbid. 163 He..put 
his shoulder under the palanquin-pole, and set off with his 
sung again. 1877 Brack Green Mast. xivi. (1878) 368 Vhe 
roof of our palanyuin-phaeton was of blue cloth, 

llence Palankee'n, -quin v. 7z/7., to travel in 
a palankeen : also fo palankeen it. 

1832 Araminer 350/1 ‘Vhey..are content to hookah and 
pakinquin it. 1840 1. Napinr Scexes & Sp. in or, Lands 
IL. vi, 210 About one months marching, or rather palankeen- 
ing, brought me to Madras. a 1845 Hoop To Lady on Dep. 
/ndia vi, Go to the land of slaves and palankeening. 

Palantine, -yne, obs. forms of PALATINE, 

Palar (péilan), @. rare. [ad. L. padiris, . 
paldus stake: see -an.] Of the nature of, or 
reseinbling, a pale or stake. 

1708 J. Cnampencavne St. Gt. Brif ut at. x. (1737) 427 On 
the Foot of the Palar Part of the Cross, 1857 Mavnu L.xfos. 
fex., Palaris,..pilar. 

| Palas, pulas (plas). Also pa-, pulash. 
[Ilindi palag, patis, Skr. paldga.] ‘The Ditak-tree 
of India «Butea frondosa and #, superba), Lalas 
Aino, the kino yielded by this tree, Bengal kino. 

1799 Coniprooke in £é/ (1873) 407 note, Butea froudosa, 
named Palas, or Dhac. 1841 Expuinstone //fst. fad. 1, 
tt. xi, 343 Spaces of several days’ journey across covered 
with the pakis or dak tree, which in spring loses all its leaves 
and is entirely covered with large red and orange flowers, 
which make the whole of the hills seem jn a blaze. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 183 Vhe Dhak or Pulas of Ind 883 Cassell’s 
Fam. Mag. Oct. 6853/1 The Palash trec..is*tonsidered the 
most suitable tree for the production of lac. 

Palas, obs. form of Panace sé! and 2. 

+ Palasi-n, a. Obs. rare. Ins -syn. [a. OF, 
palasin, palaisin, {. palais Patacn sé.': cf. 
PaLapix.] Belonging to the palace or court. 

€1400 Kom. Rose 6862 Thise Abbessis and cke bygyns 
These gret ladyes Palasyns [F. cdasies palasines), 

Palastre, obs. f. PaLestra. Palasy, -sie, 
obs. ff. Patsy. Palat, obs. f. PALATE, PALLET. 

Palatable (pz litab’l), a. [f. Panaty sd, and 
2, + -ABLE. ] 

1. Agreeable to the palate; pleasant to the taste; 
having a good flavour; savoury. 

1659 W. Simpson Jeydfrod. Chymt, 165 Spirit..of harts-horn 
..is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1748 
Anson's Vay. viii. 220 An almost constant supply of fresh 
and palatable food, 1840 Dickrns Old C. Shop iv, Ask the 
ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and 
sooicthing light and palatable. 

2. fig. Pleasing or agrecable to the mind or fecl- 
ings ; acceptable; that is or may be ‘relished’. 

1683 Kexsert tr. Eras. on Folly 53 Tenth..is seldom 
palatable to the ears of kings, 1782 Miss Gurney Cecilia 
1x. i, This counsel [was] by no means palatable. 1831 Car- 
LYLE Sart. Res. ut. vii, Such Fighting-titles will cease to he 
palatable. 

Hence Palatabi'lity ; Pa‘latableness; Pa‘la- 
tably adv. 

1886 Moice (N.V.) 16 Dec. (Advt.), Its medicinal value and 
“palatability were not impaired. ¢1720 W. Grnson /arrter's 
Dispens. u. iii. (1734) 112 These are seldom or never used 
otherwise than in Substance, ..for *Palatableness. 1770 Mew 
Dispens. 336/1 Greater regard being bere had to palatable- 
ness than medicinal efficacy. 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 37 Other 
waters..that are “palatably salt, 1741 Mipoieron Cicero 
1. vi. 426 A way of dressing mushrooms. .palatably, 

Palatal (pe'laal), a. and sb. [a. F. palatal 
(1732 Dict, Trévoux), £.L. patdt-tem palate + -AL.] 

A, adj. 1. Anat., Zool., etc. Pertaining to the 
palate: = PALATINE @.? 1, 

1828-32 Wenster, Palatal, pertaining to the palate, 1834 
R. Mune Brit, Birds (1841) 11. 19 Bill.. having the 
palatal knob very large. 2874 Lyett “fem, Geol, xxi. 358 
A terrestrial reptile having numerous palatal teeth, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Aniut. Life 360 [1n Mammalia] The 
premaxillary, maxillary and palatine bones possess palatal 
plates which constitute the hard palate. 

b. Conchol. (See quot.) 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca u. 165 Pupfa Uva:..Shell.. 
aperture rounded, often toothed. (Dr. Pfeiffer terms those 
tecth ‘parietal * which are situated on the body-whirl; those 
on the outer lip, ‘ palatal '.) 

2. Phonetics, Of a consonant or vowel sound: 
Produced by placing the tongue against the palate, 
esp. the hard palate. The palatal consonants are 
formed further forward in the month than the velar 
or gutturals, and are approximately our (k’, g’, 
x7, 97, and y). 

In the Devanigari or Sanskrit alphabet the palatal con- 
sonants Bre those of the second row ¢, cf, 7, 7h, 7, with the 
semivowel y and sibilant ¢; the name is also often given to 
the sounds into which these have passed in modern Indian 
langnages. Palatal vowels are our 2, i, é, € ¢, &, more 
commonly called front vowels, 
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1828-32 WenstEr, Palatal,..utiered by the aid of the 
palate. 1844 Key A/phadet, etc. 23 In the Sanskrit alphabet, 
the series of guttural, palatal, lingual, dental, aod labial 
consonants, have an # belonging to each class, 1875 Wuit- 
nev Life &c. Lang. iv. 46 A sibilant with following palatal 
mute 1876 Douse Grinu's LZ. § 60. 146 The palatal semi- 
vowel (y). 

B. sé. 

1. Anat, Short for palatal bones = PALATINE 56.21, 

(3886 in Cassel?'s Encycl. Dict. 1890 Cent. Dict. sv., ln their 
simplest form the palatals are mere rods or plates extending 
horizontally from the pterygoids to the maxillaries. 

2. Jhonetics, A palatal sound; usually, a palatal 
consonant. (See .\. 2.) i 

1828-32 Wesstir, Mafatal/,a letter pronounced by the aid 
of the palate. 1844 Key d/phadet, etc. 23 The other letters 
..accordiog to their organs: 1st, the guttural and pulatals, 
.-andly, dentals,..3rdly, labials. 1862 Marsn Ang. Lang. 
492 ne combination ¢/ was originally a guttural or perhaps 
a palatal. J 

Hence Pa-‘latalism, Palata‘lity, palatal quality 
or character. 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 64. 171 Different destinies of the 
combinations Aya and 4a, according as the palatalism and 
yutturalism represented by y and w, attack the consonant 
or the vowel. 1864 I". Hate in Aauder's Tractale Note> 
(1869) 32 A device for preserving the palatality of its g. 

Palatalize (pelataleiz), v. L’honetics.  [f. 
PALATAL + -IzE.] dans. To render palatal; to 
modify into a palatal sound; esp., to change the 
gutturals k, g, ete., into k’, g'’, etc., by advancing 
the point of contact between tongue and palate. 


llence Pa‘latalized fA/. a. 

1867 A. J. Evus E. &. Pronunc. 1. iii. § 4. 204 The older 
French scem to have generally palatalized the Latin ¢ be- 
fore « as (damp) from campus, whence afterwards (champ, 
shan. 1886 Atheneum 25 Dec. 8637/1 In Russian. .a vowel 
like the fival # palatalizes the preceding cunsonant. /é7d., 
‘Traces of these palatalized consonants are seen in ‘singe * 
from sangjan. 1887 Cook Sievers’ O.E.Gram. 110. Mot. 
In OL. phonology, the palatalized ¢ and g are often dis- 
tinguished as ¢, 27; by Bilbring as ¢, & 

Ilence Palataliza‘tion. 

1863 Lepsius Stand, Alph. 159 The palatalisation of + has 
..in several .Sclavonic langnages, passed into a slight as. 
sibilation, 1867 Exus 2.2. Pronunte. t. iii, 206 ‘Vhe pala- 
talisation of a consonant. 

Palate (pelt), sé. (@.) Forms: 4-7 palat, 
palet, 5 palett, 6-7 pallate, 7 pallat, pallet, 5- 
palate, fad. L. faldtum palate. Sec also the 
obs, PaLace s6.2 a. I. palais.] 

1. The roof of the month (in man and verte- 
brates generally); the stractures, partly bony and 
partly Heshy (see b), which separate the cavity of 
the mouth from that of the nose. 

1982 Wve Zan. iv. 4 Clenede to the tonge of the 
soukende to his palet in thrist fad Jalatum efus in siti). 
1450-1530 .l/yrr. our Ladye 249 ‘Vhe anguysshe of harte 
dryed so the tongue & palate of the vyrgyn. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillenean's Fr. Chirurg. 24/2 The pallate or Vvula of 
the mouth. 1668 Witkiss A’cal Char. i. xii. 367 (VQ) is 
frained by an appulse of the Root of the Tongue towards 
the inner part of the Palat. «1756 Mars. Haywoon Vew 
Present (1771) 167 Yo fricasey Ox Palates. ¢ 1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. V. 112 My tongue and palate became dry and 
speechless. 1844 Key 4 /phadet, etc. 25 Af, 2, ng..sounds 
depending partly upon the nose, and partly npon the lips, 
teeth, aod palate, respectively. ; 4 

b. Bony or hard palate: the anterior and chief 
part of the palate, consisting of bone covered with 
thick mncous membrane. Soft palate : the posterior 
part of the palate, a pendalous fold of musculo- 
membranous tissue separating the mouth-cavity 
from the pharynx, and terminating below in the 
uvula; also called veil of the palate, Cleft palate: 
sec CLEFT ffi. a. b. 

1774 Go.pss. Mat. fist. (8776) V1. 161 In the bony palate 
of lish. .all powers of distinguishing are nterly taken away. 
1811 Floorer Aled. Dict., Palatun: niolle, the soft palate. 
This Jies behind the bony palate, 1890 Sweer Prin. 
Phonetics 8 The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 
soft’ and the ‘hard’ palate. 

te. Falling down of the palate, the palate down, 
ete.: ‘a term forarclaxed uvula’ (Sya. Soc. Lex). 

1618 Fretcuer Loyal Swéz. ut. ii, Your Pallat’s downe 


Sir. 1664 Perys Diary 23 Sept. My cold and ae inmy , 


head increasing, and the palate of my mouth falliag, ! was 
in great pain. 1684 A. Lirrteton Lat. Diet., Colnmetla, 
the swelling of the nvula, or falling down of the palate of 
the mouth. 1687-8 G. Misce Gt, Fr. Diet. sv. Luette, 
The palate of the month down, /a /uette abattue. 

2. Populaily considered as the seat of taste; 


hence ¢ransf. the sense of taste. , 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) a b, Breed to a sore 
mouth is sharpe & harde, whiche toa hole palate is swete 
& pleasaunt. 1396 Suaxs. Aferch, Viiv, i. 96 Let their al. 
Jats Be season'd with such Viands. 1642 Futter //oly & 
Prof, St. 1. xdii. 184 As soon may the same meat please all 

alats. 1712 Apoison Sfrct, No. 409 P_2 Every different 

lavour that affects the Palate. 1823 J. Bancock Dome. 
Ammusem, v6 Meats that require salt,.. according to the 
palate of theconsnmers. 1885 Baste (R. V.) Fod xit. 11 Even 
as the palate tastctb its meat. 

b. fig. Mental taste or liking. 

1435 Misvn Jive of Love go Pa hane. .pe palate of be hart 
filyd with fenyr of ayia iste qwarfor pai may not fele 
swetnes of henenly loy. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. ili, 338 
Heere the Troyans taste onr deer’st repute With their fin’st 
Pallate. 1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb.) 3 Any subject that, 
was not to their palat, they..condemn’d. 1742 Younc AZ, 
Th. 1X. 2067 ‘Thou, to whose Palate Glory is so sweet. 1876 


PALATIATELY. 


Gro. Exvtor Dan. Dem vie xivi, ] heard a little too much 
preaching,..and lost my palate for it. 

3. Bot. A convex projection of the lower lip 
closing the throat of the corolla of a personate 


flower, as the snapdragon. 

This curions use goes back to early botanists, e. g. Tonme- 
fort, Dillenius, Linnaeus, It may have arisen from taking 
paldtui in the wider sense of Germ. ganmen, Sw. gont, 
OHG. gous, ‘interior of the month, palate, threat, jaws’, 

[z732 Ditcestus Hort. Eltham. 200 Labium. .inferius tri- 
partitnm cnivs palatun grandiuscala productio..occupat.] 
1760 J. Ler /atrod. Bot. i, xxii. (1765) 228 f’adatum, the 
Palate, is a Gibbosity or bunching out in the Faux of the 
Corolla. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 248 A bilabiate corolla 
is.. Personate, or masked, when the throat is closed, more or 
less, by a projection of the lower lip called the Palate, 

4, éniom, The epipharynx of an insect, a fleshy 
lobe beneath the labrum. 

1867 J. Hoce Al icrose. 1. iii. 220 Entomological specimens 
suchas. -tongues, palates, corneae, etc. show best in balsam. 

5. attrib. and Contb., as palate-bone, -niyograph, 
-plate, -pleaser, -pleasure;, palate-biting, -pleasing, 
etc., adjs.; tpalate-man, a man given to the 
pleasures of the palate, an epicure (so palate-pcople.) 

81a W. Texnant Ausicr fu. viii, Some bring... From 
Flushing’s port, the *pulate-biting gin. 1727-41 Monro 
-Inat. (ed. 3) 138 Each *palate-bone may..be divided into 
four Parts. 1876 Clin. Soc. Vrans. 1X. 124 The hori- 
zontal plate of the palate-bone, 1899 A//buét's Syst. Aled. 
VIIL. 207 The commonness of “patate-defect .. appears 
to be largely dne to its correlation with some degree of 
brain-deficiency. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Bucks. 1, (1662) 
128 Whether these tame be as good as wild-pheasants, ! 
leave to *Pallate men to decide. 1890 J. S. Buincs Naz, 
Med. Dict. WW. 277 *Palate-myograph, an instrument for 
recording graphically the motions of the soft palate in 
speaking. @ 1661 Feuer Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 

ur *Palate-people are much pleased therewith |garlic}. 
1782 Monro «I nat. 102 The *palate-plate is cribriform abont 
the middle. 1620 Vexner Ita Aecta iii 52, | will here ad- 
uertise all *pallat-pleasers, that they shall soooer surfet.. 
with pork, then with any other flesh. 1611 Cotar., Suave, 
.siweet,.. *palate-pleasing, delicious. 1657 G. Starkey //ed- 
mont's Vind. ‘Yo Rdr, Ridicnions (barely palat-pleasing) 
toyes, 1638 T. Wurtaker Blood of Grape 48, 1 speake not 
phantastically, or from any “palate-pleasure. 1800 Laxn 
Lett, (1886) I. 286 The.. “palate-soothing flesh of geese. 

+ B. adj. Vleasant to the palate or taste ; palat- 


able. Ods. rare. 

3617 Htexon I}£s. (1619-20! 11.210 The most perfit and 
palate wie (they say) doth make the quickest vinegar. 

Palate (pzx'lét), v. rere. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To perceive or try with the palate, to 
taste; to gratify the palate with, to enjoy the taste 
of, relish, Also fig. 

1606 Snans. fr. ¢ Cr tv. i. 59 You. .that defend her, Not 
pallating the taste of her dishonour. 1739 R. Butt tr. Dede 
hindus’ Grobianus 32 What fairest seems aod best, whea 
palated, offends th’ unwary Guest. 1760 C. Jouxstox Chry- 
sel (1822) I}. 299 ‘This wine ?' answered my master, palating 
it two or three times, 1844 Turrea Pwins xxix. 213 The 
proud, unsullied family of Stuart, could not palate it at all. 
1860 Ruskin d/od. Paint. V. 1x. v. § 5. 247 Nothing was to 
be fed upon as bread, but only palated as a daioty. 

+2. To make palatable, to season. Obs. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey Ep. Ded, 2 Labour- 
ing, with invulgar Ingredients, to palate an ill seasoned 
Service. : 

Palate, obs. or erron, form of PALLET. 

Parlated, a. rare. [f. Panare 56. + -Ep 2] 
Having a ‘ palate’ or taste (of a specified kind). 

1804 Cotuins Scripscrap vi, 1f kindly palated, with Taste 
unprejudic'd. 

P ateless (px'létlés), @. [fas prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a palate ; fig. void of delicacy of taste. 

@ 1831 A. THomson in Butler Bidde 12, (1883) I. 122 Cries 
came out from palateless mouths.. wildly imploring. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V.1x. vill. § 6 He delivers his. articles 
..to his ravenous customers; palateless; glnttonous. 


Palatial (pala fal, @.! [f. L. patiti-uu 
PALACE + -AL.) Of the nature or character of 
a palacc; pertaining to or befitting a palace; 


splendid, magnificent (as a building). 

1754A. Drumstono 7'vaz. xiii. 271 A very magnificent struc- 
tare. . builtin the palatial stile ofthosedays. 1858 HawTHoRNE 
Fr. & tt, Note-bks, 1, 12 Palatial edifices, which are better 
for a stranger to look at, than for his own people to pay for. 
1884 Graphic 9 Aug. 134/1 Some of the most palatial hotels. 

Hence Palatia‘lity (-fie liti); Palatially adv. 

1 Harpers Weekly Mag. 7 Apr. 317 In point of 
“pafatiality’ the newly. reconstructed honse. .leads the list. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So 11. 130 Not palatially, 
but still Pete , 

+ Palatial, a.2, sd., obs. irreg. form for PALATAL, 

1 Asu Suppl., Palatial. 1792 Sir W. Jones Orig. & 
Hee Nadia Whs. 1799 I. Ais Dentals me changed 
for dentals, and palatials for palatials. 1828-32 WeusTER, 
Palatial, pertaining to the palate; as, the palatial retrace 
tion of the tongue. Barrow, 

Pala‘tian, 2 rere. [f. L. palati-um + -ax.] 
Of or belonging toa palace; = PALATIAL. 

1845 Disrazu Syéi7 u. i, The..easy chairs .. imparted 
even to tbis palatian chamber a lively and habitable air. 

+Pala‘tiate, a. Obs. rare. Also -at. f. L. 
palati-un + -ATE? 2.) = Patatiau a1 Hence 
+ Pala'tiately adv. ' 

1632 LitHcow Frav, vit. 307 The great Palatiat Mansion 
where the..Vicegerent hath his residence. Aid. vitt. 366 
Palatiat Tanernes, the worst wbereof, may lodge a Monar- 
chicketrayne. /éid. 1v. 139 J2xternall decorements of fabricks 
palatiatly extended. 


PALATIC, 


Palatic (paletik), a. (sd.) rare. [f. L. palat- 
mt PALATE + -1C.] Of or belonging to the palate ; 
palatal. b. sd. = Pavatan B. 2. 

1 Hotver Elem. Speech 38 The 3 Labial B. P. M. are 
Parallel to the 3 Gingival T. D. N, and to the 3 Palatick 
K.G.Ng. 1828 Blackw, Mag. XXIIL. sg0[It] nallities the 
palatic susceptibility. 1889 J. M. Rosertson “ss. towards 
Crit. Method 69 Palatic taste is a matter of native bias. 


So + Pala‘tical a. Ofs.; + Palati-cian (pzla- 
tirfin) xonce-wa. [after politician), one skilled in 
matters of the palate. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Palaticad, pertaining to, or that 
pleaseth the palate. 1821 Adin, ev, XX XV. 61 A profound 
palatician, and mistress of the art of. combining flavours, 

Palatiform (paletiffim), @ Axiom. [f. L. 
palat-um + -rorm.] Applied to the tongue of an 
insect when closely united with the inner surface 


of the labium. 

1826 in Kirpy & Spe, Enfomol. WV. 312. 1857 in Mavse. 

Palatinal (palectinal), « [f. L. palatin-us 
PALATINE a. + -aL.] Belonging to a palatinate. 

1993 State Pagers in Ann, Reg, 222/2 A continued corre. 
spondence between the military commanders, the palatinal 
confederations, ..and the general confederation. 

Palatinate (pala-tinét, pzelatinett), sé. Also 
zat. [f£ Pavarine sil 4 -aret; in b. paladdnat 
(1611 in Cotgr.).] 

I. The territory or district under the mle or 
jurisdiction of a palatine or count-palatine. 

1658 Putnurs, Palatinate, the Country or chief Seat of a 
Count Palatine or Paladine. 1669 /.o%d. Gaz, No. 420/t 
‘The Deputies of the Palatinates of Eraslavie, Podolic and 
Volime have pnt in a claim for a reimbursement of their 
Noblesse. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediz. it. 20 ‘Vhe Realm [of 
Poland] being divided into Thirty four Palatinates or Govern- 
ments. 1768 da. Avg, 13/2 Vhe Russian army..formed a 
line in the palatinate of Cracovia. 1864 Burton Seof slay. 
l. v, 260 Over Europe there were inexhaustihle varieties of 
palatinates, margravates, regalities, and the like, enjoying 
their own separate privileges. i 

b. In England or Ireland: A county palatine 
or palatine earldom: see County] 7, PALATINE 
a.}2b, Also applied to American colonies the 
Proprietors of which had palatine rights. 

Sueh were Carolina, Maryland (1634-92, 1715-76), Maine: 
see Patatixe a.! 2 b, 5.) 2d. 

1614 Secnen Vitles f/on. 247 These two [Chester and 
Laneaster}..may he called Lay Palatinats with vs; for also 
of great autoritie are the other two of Durham and Fly, but 
both Bishopriques. 1656 Biount Giossog”., Palatinate, or 
County Palatine, is a principal County or Shire, having as 
it were the same authority, as the Palace or Kings Royal 
Court hath. 1669 J. Locke Coust. Carolina ix. in 33 Dep. 
Apr. Rep. 259 To every county there shall be three as y* 
hereditary nobility of this pallatinate [Carolina]. 1827 
Hatham Const, fist. (1876) 111. xviii. 351 In all these 
palatinates [in Treland]..the king's process had its course 
only within the lands belonging to the church. 1894 Stusss 
Const. Hist. I. ix. § 98. 271 Two of these palatinates, the 
earldom of Chester and the bishopric of Durham, retained 
much of their character to our own days. 1882 L. Stepten 
Swift i. 2 Godwin Swift was made Attorney-Gencral in the 
palatinate of Tipperary hy the Duke of Ormond. 

ce. The Palatinate, Rhine P.,a state of the old 
German Empire, under the rule of the Pfalzgraf or 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, one of the seven 
original electors of the Empire. 

Te originally included the distriet immediately dependent 
upon Aachen, the original imperial capital, but afterwards 
comprised two districts bigher up the Rhine, called the 
Upper and Lower Palatinate, which are now absorbed in 
Bavaria and other adjacent states. 

¢1580 Bacon State Europe Wks. 1879 1. 367/1 During the 
life of the last elector, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg in the higher 
Palatinate. 1619 LusuixncTon Refetit. Serm. in Pheutx 
(1708) IL. 477 The Catholick is for the Spanish Match, and the 
Protestant for restoring the Palatinate. 1637 Documents 
agst. Prynne (Camden) 74 It is said that some messinger 
shall be forthwith sent to the Emperoar to demaund the 
Palatinates and the Electorate, and to give his Imperial] 
Majestie notice of this confederacy. 1791 MacktxtosH 
Vind, Gallice Wks. 1846 HL. 12 Who..issues with calia 
and cruel apathy his orders to butcher the Protestants of 
Languedoc, or to Jay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate. 
3876 Bancrort //?st. U. S211. xxviii. 205 Germans, fugitives 
from the devastated Palatinate. 

2. An inhabitant or native of the German Pala- 
tinate; cf. PALATINE 54.1 5. 

1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4561/3 Proposals... for the Encourage- 
ment of the Palatinates Transportation into the Province of 
Carolina. 1890 Critic (U.S.) 1 Feb. 51/2 Washington.. 
encouraged the importation of the Palatinates who fled from 
Germany to find peace and comfort in the American colonies. 

3. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging toa palatinate. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. vi. Tracts (1769) 326 ‘There is also 
a palatinate court in Tipperary. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 
necticut 75 He..procured from the incaution of Charles Tl. 
as ample a charter as was ever given to a palatinate state, 
1874 Stunps Const. Hist. 1. ix. § 98. 271 note, The palatinate 
jurisdiction of Durham was transferred to the crown in 
1836. 1900 QO. Nev. Apr. 425 A chief reason for his accept- 
ance of the Palatinate See, 

Hence Palatinate v. ¢rans. (once-wd.), to make 
into a palatinate or county palatine. 

@3x661 Fut.er Worthies, Chesh. 1. (1662) 171 Lancashire... 
relateth to Cheshire as the copy to the original, being Pala- 
tinated but by King Edward ate third, referring the Duke 
of Laneaster to have his regal jurisdiction. 

Palatine (paz latain, -in), z.! and 58.1 
palatyn(e, 6 pallatyne, (7 -een), 7-8 pallatine, 


Also 5 


! 


| 


| 
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pallentine, 6-7 palentine, palantine, -yne. fa. J 
FP. palatin, -ine (isthe. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. 
palitin-us of or belonging to the palatium or 
Patacr, as sb. ‘an officer of the palace, a 
chamberlain ’.] | 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the imperial 
palace of the Czsars; of or belonging to the palace 
or eourt of the German emperors ; of or belonging 
toa palace; of the character of or befitting a palace; 
palatial. 

1598 Stow Su7v. 37 The Citie of London... hath inthe East 
avery great & niost strong Palatine Tower. 1604. R. Caworey 
Table Aiph., Palatine, belonging to a Princes Coort, or 
pallace. @1735 Hearne tr. Petrus Bdeseusis in Agnes 
Strickland Queens Eng. (1842) 1. 317 Vour king..gave lim. 
self up to palatine idleness. 1819 Keats Lana 211 In 
Pluto's gardens palatine. 1859 Parker Dom. Archtt. 111, 
it. vii. 372 The pore palatine nature of these is shewn in 
an excellent treatise abstracted by Pennant. 

2. Possessing royal privileges; having a jutisdic- 
lion (within the territory) such as elsewhere belongs 
to the sovereign alone. 

a@. In Count, Karl (Lord) Palatine: see Count 
56.2 2 (also County s4.%), 

Count Palatine was sometimes used in 17th c. as = (Eng: 
lish) Hard Palatine; Wut oceurs in Eng. Hist. chiefly as the 
title of the /Yalzpra/, Parscrave, or Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and esp. of Frederick who married Elizabeth 
daughter of James I, ancestress of the Royal Flouse of 
Great Britain, also called, as an elector of the German 
Empire, Flector Palatine, and sometimes Prince Palatine, 

a1g48 Hate Chron, Hen, U'U7i 237 b. Came to London 
Duke Frederyke of Banyre Conntye Palantyne or Pals- 
graue of the Ryne, ¢1580 Bacon State Aarope Wks, 1879 
1. 367/1 ‘The elector palatine Ludovic, a Lutherans his 
chief abode is at Heidelberg. 1g96 Srexser State ércl. 
Wks. (Globe) 621/2 A Palsgrave..that is,an Karle Palentine. 
1612 Secoen fllaste. Draylon's Polyeolh. xiv 181 William 
the Conqueror, first created one Haugh Wolfe a Norman, 
Count Palatine of Chester. 1612 Hard. 1/5. 5176, If. 212 
[Ceremonial of the Marriage] On St. John day, the 27 
of Decembre Frederick Count Palatin and Elector was 
affianced and contracted in the Banquetting House at 
White-hall, in the presence of the King sitting ini state, 
1640 YorkKE Union Jon. 106 Randolph, surnamed Blunde- 
vile..the sixth Earle Palatine of Chester. 1658 Pruntirs 
sv. Palatinate, One of the Electors of the Roman Empire 
called the Palsgrave, or Prince Palatine of the Rhene, 1684 
Scanterbeg Redéizv. iii, 41 Vhe Daoghter of the Princess 
Pallatine. 1786 W. ‘Tuomsox H'atson's PAILP TT (1839) 
331. Frederick elector palatine, a prince young, high-spirited, 
and in power not inferior to any of the Protestants, 1818 
Byron WVazeppa viii, Au angry man, ye may opine, Was he, 
the proud Count Palatine. “1900 Larstey County Pal, 
Durham 2 Vo-day the queen-empress also countess 
valeting of Durham. /ééd., 218 2. 3 It was said by justice 

ewton that the lord palatine, in producing a vouchee was 
acting as the servant of the king's court (}’ea72é. 19 Hen. V1 
Hil. 52). 

b. In County Palatine, Palatine County: see 
County! 7; rarely used in sense of the (Getman) 
PALATINATE, a/atine earidom, the territory or 
dominion of an ear] palatine County Palatine. 

1435 Rolls of Parit. WV. 497/2 The Justices of our saide 
Soveraigne Lorde of his Countee Palentyne. 1461 /déd. V. 
478/2 That the Counte of Laneastr' be a Counte Palatyne. 
1620 Bacon Draught of Prociam. Wks. 1879 1h. 118/2 
Neither can we think it safe for us. .that the county Palatine 
carrying with itself an electorate..should now become at 
the disposing of that house [of Austria]. 1639 Charter a, 
Maine in Baxter Sir #. Gorges (18g0) 1. 127 Together with 
..as large and ample..Prerogatives Royalties Liberties .. 
within the said province..as the Bishop of Durham within 
the Bishoprick or County Palatine of Durham. 1874 Srupes 
Const. Hist. 1, xi. § 124. 363 note, The first creation of a 
palatine earldom under that name is that of Lancaster in 1351, 

c. Of or belonging to a count or earl palatine, 


or to a county palatine, or palatinate, 

3638-9 Laws Mlaryland in Archives of M. (1883) 1. 48 
The Lord Proprictarie shall be allowed all.. the like pre- 
ae and Royall Rights as are usually or of right due 
or belonging to a Court Pallatine, 1824 Gait Rethelan L 
, x. 229 ‘The rich palatine city of Durham. 1827 Havas 
Const, Hist. (1876) lL. i, 2 In a few counties there still re- 
mained a palatine jurisdiction, exclusive of the king's courts. 
1874 Srupss Const. Hist. 1. xi. § 124. 364 He [Roger 
Montgomery] also may bave possessed palatine rights. 

3. Of or beloaging to the German Palatinate. 

1644 in Neal Ast. Purft, (1736) U1. 222 His Grace has 
forgot his refusing to licence the Palatine Confession of 
Faith. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3139/3 The Palatin Troops 
are returned from the Upper Khine. 19755 Carte J/ist, 
“ing. AV. 1 The Palatine ieee flattered James with the 
expectation of acquiring a mighty interest in Germany. 
1768 Chron. in Anu. Keg. 64/1 The elector. instituted a new 
order of knighthood, entitled the order of the Palatine-lion. 

b. Of or pertaining to the palatines: see Paba- 
TINE? BL 5. 

1710 Gov. R. Hunter in W.. Col. Docs. (1855) V.. 165 
We want still three of the Palatin Ships and those arrived 
are in a deplorable sickly condition, 

B. sé. [elliptical uses of the adj. (which began | 
already in L.).J 

I. 1. As proper name: short for Palatine Mill, 
Afons Palatinus, at Rome. (See Panace sé.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Palatine,..may also be taken for 
the Hill Palatinus in ee x841 W. Spatnine /taly § 7t. 
fst, ¥. 229 Of the Circus Maximus we can still trace the 
shape, in the hollow between the Palatine and Aventine. 


II. Repr. L. palatinus officer of the palace, and | 


palatin; 7 paladine; 5 palen-, palyntyne, 6 _ senses thence historically arising. 


Vor, VII. 


PALATINE. 


2. An officer of the imperial palace; orig. the 
chamberlain, the mayor or major of the palace; 
a chief minister of the empire. 

1598 Barckirey Fedic. Max (1631) 313 Constantine the 
Great..caused this proclamation to be made: If there be 
any. .that assureth Bimself he can traly..prove anything 
against any of my Judges, Earles, Friends or Palatines,. Jet 
him come safely, and informe me. 1614 SeLpen Tétles f/on. 
27 Publique Notaries are to bee made only hy the Emperor, 
his Palatines, or such like. 1699 Everarn Prof. Princes 
Europe 23 The Election of a Palatine or Major of the 
Palace, who was the Consul and Mead of the People. 

b. Henee, by development of the antharity 
delegated to such officers of the palace: A lord 
having sovercign power over a province or depen- 
deney of an empire or realm; a great feudatory ; 
a vassal exercising royal privileges in his province. 

Applied esp. in the Middle Ages to the rulers of Hangary, 
the great lords of Poland and Lithuania, Counts Palatine 
of Germany, Burgundy, ete. 

t59t Horsey Zaz, (Hakl. Soc.) 260 To.. stir up the kinge 
of Polland and greatest pallentines and princes of power in 
Littuauia, 1603 Kwotirs é/ist, Turks (1633) 73 Many 
other great Princes..namely,..Henry Palatine of Rhine,.. 
with some others. 1630 A’. Zoknsou's Aingd. & Commie, 402 
Saros Patak, where the Palatine or Earleemarcher of that 
part of Hungaria, subject to Bethlen Gabor, usually keepes 
his residence. 1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradov 1.3 
Certain great Officers, named Castellains and Palatines, 
who are little Sovereign Lords, or Petty Kings, every one 
in his own Territorie, 1681 Nevine Plato Rediz..157 Poland 
is both Governed and Possessed by some very great Persons 
or Potentates, called Palatine. 1693 Jfea. Cut. Leche 
112 Francis Wesselini was then Palatine of the Kin 
[of Hungary), 1710 Wiworn Ace Russia (1 
Descended from their Waywodes, or Paatines. 1830 Mi 
One 7 Dec. in Tene, (1854) aviil. 271 The costume of a Polish 
Palatine, who soon after entered. 1855 Mitaan Lat. Chr. 
ix. ti, IV. 38/212 There were besides .. Otho the palatine 
of Burgundy. the palgraves of Thuringia, Wittlesbach, and 
nuimberless other counts and nobles. 

ce. Ja England and Ireland: An earl palatine : 


the lord of a county palatine. 

1612 Davies If Ay fredand, etc. (1737) 197 These absolute 
Palatines made Barons and Knights,..made their own 
judges,..so as the King's writ did not run in those counties. 
1647 N. Bacon Déise. Govt, Hug. 1, Ixxie 1739) 189 Divers 
men had Prisons to their own use; some as Palatines, others 
of Lords of Franchise, and others hy power and usui pation, 
1867 Freeman .Vorwe. Cong. 1. ¥. 322 The spiritaal Palatine 
of Durhamand the temporal Palatine of Chester stood alone 
in the possession of their extraordinary franchises, 

td. In some of the American Colonies, the title 
of the Lord Proprietor or senior Proprietor of the 
province. (Iésp. in Carolina: see PALATINATE 1 bo 


Obs. exe. Hist. 

1669 J. Locke Const. Carolina ii. in 33 Dep. AD Hep. 258 
Vhe eldest of the lords proprietors shall be palatin, and apon 
ye decease of y* palatin y? eldest of the seven surviving pro- 
prietors shal! always succeed him. | /Aéd. xxvii. 261 Yv Pala- 
tin’s Court, consisting of y¢ Palatine and y? other seaven 
proprietors. 1707 J. ArcupaLe Vew Deser. Curcltita 12, 
1808 1). Ramsay /fist. S. Carolina I. ii. 31. 

3. f/. In reference to the later Roman Empire: 
The troops of the palace; the practorians, 

¢€1630 Drums. or Hawt, Jecans Wks. (0711) 26/2 With 
joyfal cries The all triumphing palatines of skies Salute thy 
rising, 1978 Gippox Deed. & F. xvii. (1846) IT. 36 From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal distinction 
was admitted between the Palatines and the Vorderers ; 
the troops of the court. as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. 1788 Aid. xli. TV. 21 Belisarius 
was instructed .. to compute the military force of palatines 
or borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa. : 

+4. The territory ruled by a palatine; a county 


palatine or palatinate. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker /fist. Jred, in Holinshed W.142/t lle..vsed 
his authoritic to decide matters in and throughout the 
palantine of Kerrie. 1600 Dysuox /refand (1843) 18 This 
cuntry [Kerry] was a Pallatyne to the Erle of Desmond, the 
lyberties and royalties whereof. .caused him to grow insolent 
aboue measure. : 

6. An inhabitant or native of a palatinate. 

In quot. 1610, applied to inhabitants of Chester; in those 
from 1709 onwards, to the refugees from the Rhine Pala- 
unate, in Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies, 

1610 Chester’s Tr#. Ded. 3 We (poore Palatines) from our 
hest hearts .. object to thy eye, The fruit of rich Loues 
industrie, 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4438/2, 10000 Palatines 
are order'd to march towards the Moselle. 1709 in Picton 
Lpool Alunic, Kec. (1886) 11. 23 Thirty persons of the poor 
Pallatines, /4#., The Pallatines lately receiv'd into this 
barrongh. 1773 ffist. Brit, Dont. N. Amer. u. i. 70 The 
British Colonies have received many emigrant Palatines 
and Saltzburghers from Germany, 1835 Macautay A/ést. 
Eng, xx. VV. 485 It was idle, they said, to talk about the 
poor Haguenots or the poor Palatines. 


III. 6. (a. F. palatine: so called (1676) from 
the Princess Palatine, wife of the Duke of Orleans: 
see Littré.] A fur tippet worn by women. Also 


Se 


| palatine tippet. 


1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2132/4 Lost..,a black laced Palatin 
with Diamond Tags upon black Ribon, 4 1687 Cotrox 
Starvon, Aen. 1. (1692) 63 (D.) With top-knots fine to make 
‘em pretty, With tippet pallateen and settee. 19745 Gent. 
Mag. 54 An ordinance has been published at Copenhagen... 

rohibiting the wear of all ribbons, palatines, womens hand- 
serchiefs, &c...imported from abroad. 1835 Court Alag. 
VI. p. vi/x A sable palatine tippet..should be worn with tbis 
dress for the promenade. 1880 Mrs. L. B. WALForD Zrouble- 
some Daughters 11. xvi. 72 Had not Mademoiselle. .per- 
mitted Bertha to accompany her and Fraulein Lebrunn to 
purchase their new maffs and palatines ? 
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PALATINE. 


‘Palatine (pe'latein, -in), 2.2 and 53.2 [a. F. 

palatin,-ine (Cotgr.1611), f. L, paldi-um PALaTE. J 

A. adj, 1. -tnat., etc. Of or belonging to 
the palate; sitmated in or upon the palate. 

1656 [see 2]. 1720 Haein PA. Trans, XXXI.7 These 
Glands .. receive different Names, according to the Pirt 
they belong to; as Labial, Buccal, Palatine. 1828 Stark 
Eten, Nat, ist. \. 454 Anguts,.. no palatine teeth 1882 
Mivart Ca¢73 The maxilla sends inwards a large horizontal 
process called the palatine plate. — 

b. Produced by malformation of the palate. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 429 The obscure pala- 
tine voice..can only be assisted by filling up the fisstire in 
the palate with a silver plate, 

+2. Phonetics. = VALATAL A, 2. Obs. 

1656 Biount Gélossogr., Padttine, of or belonging to 
tbe Palate. Ifence, Palatine letters are such as are pro- 
nounced by the help of the Palate, as G. T. Roetc. xgaz J. 
Greenwoon fag. Grant. 286 Guttural, Palatine and Labial 
sounds. 1773.Monnonoo Language (1774) 1. xiv. 675 In 
Greek, y, x, &, x..areall palatine consonants. 

B. sé. 1. Anat, (p/.) Short for palatine bones; 
The two bones, right and left, which form the hard 
palate. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Seeth in Circ. Sce., Organ. Nat. V. 178 
The pleurapophyses .. are called ‘palatines. 1878 Bet 
Gegentaur's Comp. Anat, 461 In front of the pterygoid lie 
the palatines. 

+2. Phonetics. = PALATAL B. 2, Obs. 

1696 Hiadlis’s Ace. Pass, Life ty Hearne's Ro Branne 
(i725! App. i. to Pref. 166 Some letters were Lahials, some 
Denials, some Palatines, and some Gutturals. 1776 J. 
Ricuaroson -lradtc Gram, 8 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
fed. 4) 1. 434 ‘Fhe consonants... gntunrals, compounds, pala. 
tines, dentals, and labials, 

Pa'latineship. vere. [f. Patatixe sd! + 
-suip.} The office of a palatine or count palatine. 

1671 F. Paitiirs Reg. Necess, 424 Our Nation was not 
without its Local Count Palatines..as those of Chester, 
Lancaster, Pembroke, and the Palatineships belonging to 
the Bishopricks of Durham and Ely. 

+ Pa-latine:ss. Os. [fas prec.+-rxs.] A 
female palatine; the wife of a (connt) palatine. 

1559 Avivcr /arborowe F ij, Conrad Palatin, left behinde 
him one only doughter Agnes, which was Palatinesse. 1652 
J. Wrens tr, Canes’ Vat. Paradox xi. 283 The two Palati- 
hesses strove .. Which should render best Offices to the 
Prisoner, | 

Pala‘tinoid. [f. as PaLaTinEa.? (from 1. pa/a- 
tum palate + -o1p.] .\ proprietary name for a 
particular form in which medicines are made up in 
a eachet of soluble jujube, so as to render them 
tasteless and easily assimilated. : 

1890 Lancef t Nov, 38 Adve.) The new tasteless form of 
administering Nauseovos Drugs. Palatianids convey to the 
stomach Powders in their Natural free state. 

Pilatist. rare. [f. Parate sh. + -ist.] A 
person who studies his palate ; an epicwe. 

1620 VENNER Ita Necta iv. 75, 1 will plainly deliuer my 
opinion, whatsoeuer the sensual! Palatist shall deeme. 

Palatitis (pelitaitis). [f. 1. palitiew palate 
+-1TI8.) Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the palate; a form of stomatitis (Sy/. Soc. Zex.). 

Palative (palitiv), @ vare. [f. PALATE sé. 
+ -1VE.]_ Appealing to the palate or taste. 

168z Sir T, Browne Cér, Afar un. § 1 Glut not thy sense 
with palative Delights. 1880 dcadeniy 21 Avg. 143/2 The 
dirge..for female voices, is very pleasing ..; but the interest 
is not maintained to the very end. The fast few bars are 
popular rather than palative. 

Palato-' palé-to, pz:lite), eoinb. form of L. pald- 
éune PALATE, in scientific words, chiefly anatomical. 

Palato-dental (Phonetics) a., pertaining to 
palate and teeth; applied to consonants produced 
by placing the tongue against the palate immedi- 
ately behind the teeth; s4., a consonant so pro- 
duced. Palato-glo‘ssal ¢@., belonging to or 
connecting the palate and the tongue; sé., the~ 
palatoglossal muscle or fa/atoglossus. Palato- 
gnathous (-g'gndpas) a. [Gr. yva0os jaw], affected 
with cleft palate. Palato-ma‘xillary a. [L. 
maxilla jaw], belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the (upper or lower) jaw or jaw-bone. 
Palato-na‘sal a., belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the nose. Palato-pharyngeal (-fari‘n- 
dz7al) a., belonging to or connecting the palate and 
the pharynx; sé., the palato-pharyngeal musele or 
palatopharyngens. Palatopla:sty Surg. [Gr. 
mAdaoay to mould], plastic surgery of the palate. 
Palato-pterygoid (-pterigoid) @., helonging to 
the palatine and pterygoid bones; sé, a bone 
composed of these united. Palato-pte‘rygo- 
qua‘drate a., pertaining to the palatine, pterygoid, 
and quadrate bones; sé., a cartilaginous structure 
representing these in certain fishes. Palato- 
quadrate (-kwo'dret) @., pertaining to or com- 
bining the palatine and quadrate hones; also sé. 
(sc. bone, cartilage), Palatorrhaphy (p:clatp'rafi) 
Surg. (Gr. papa suture] : see quot. 

1844 Key Adphadei, etc. 55 1)..is the medial letter of the 
order of dentals, or *palato-dentals. /4id. 99 ‘T is the thin 
letter of the dental or palato-dental series. 1893 Syal. Soc. 


Lex., *Plalatoglossal\ fold, the anterior pillar of tbe fauces. 
198z Monro Anat. g2 Each of the two *palate-maxillary 


| 
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[sutures] is at the back part of the side of each nostril. 1480 
Guntner /tskes 76 The palato-maxillary apparatus. 1878 
Bert Gegeubanr’s Coutp, Anat, 448 A firm framework for the 
*palato-pharyngeal cavity. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plafato- 
pharyngeal) fold, the posterior pillar of the fauces. 1890 
Bitutwncs Mat. Med. Dict. UW. 278 *Palatoplasty. 1854 Owen 
Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. it 235 The *palato- 
Pterygoid process. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anini, 
Life 3496 The palato-pterygoid of Urodela appears as a cun- 


* tinuous membrane-bone subsequently divided. /4fef, 413 In 


the latter [d/olocephalt among Pfsces] the palato-pterygo- 
quadrate cartilage is continuous with the cranium... The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate is continuous with the cranium in 
Dipnot, 1870 Rowteston Anim. Life 38 The *palato- 
qvadrate cartilages, 1871 Huxiey Anat. Vert. 135 [In 
osseous fishes] the palato-quadrate arch is represented by 
several bones, of which the most constant are the palatine 
in front and the quadrate behind and below. 1857 Mayne 
tapos, Lex, *Palatoraphy, term for the operation of uniting 
by sutore the cleft palate. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev, Pala- 
torrhaphy, the suturing of a cleft palate. 

Palaulays: see PALLALL, 

Palaver (pali-vo1), 56. Also 8 palaaver, gdia/. 
fa-. [ad. Pg. fa/avra word, speech, talk = Sp. pa- 
labra (in OP. paravoa, OSp. paraula, Diez), 1t. 
parola, ¥. parole:—L. parabola parable, in early 
med.L, ‘story, tale, word’, a/avra appears to 
have been used by l’ortuguese traders on the coast 
of Africa for a talk or colloquy with the natives 
(quot. 1735), to have been there picked up by 
Knglish sailors (quot. 1771), and to have passed 
from nautical slang into colloquial use: cf. fe/ish. 

Hoiten's Slang Dict. has nantee palaver = ‘cease talking’, 
app. corr. of Pg. ado tem padabra =‘have or bold uo 


et | 


. A talk, parley, conference, discussion: chiefly 
applied to conferences, with much talk, between 
African or other uncivilized natives, and traders or 


travellers. 

1735 J. ATKINS Moy. Guinea 103 He found it as the Fetish 
Man had said, and a Palaaver Leing called, Peter recovered 
two Ounces of Gold Damage. 1771 Gotpsm. /’rel. to 
Craduck's Lobcide 28 (Spoken in the character of a satlor) 
No doubt they're all barbarians .. Pll uy to make palaver 
with them though. 1824 Scotr St. ANonaan's vi. Next 
morning a solemn palaver {as the natives of Madagascar 
eall their national convention) was held. 1835 Marryat 
Fac. Faithf. xxix, Now take the other sofa, and let us have 
a long palaver, as the Indians say. 1878 A. Asuer, Kew, 
CXXVE. 345 Like the word palaver, which Portuguese dis- 
coverers lent to the dusky natives of Western Africa. 1897 
Mary Kixcscey Hi’, Africa 252 ‘How long does a palaver 
usually take to talk round here?‘ 1 ask. ‘The last one 
T talked ‘, says Pagan, ‘ took three weeks". 

2. Applied contemptuously to (what is con- 
sidered | unnecessary, profuse, or idle talk; ‘jaw’. 

1748 SMOLLETT Ad, Rand. (1812) J. 263 Damme, said the 
outlaw, none of your palaver. 1764 Foote Mayer of G1. 
Wks. 1799 1. 173 Let's have none of your palaver here. 
e817 Hoca Tales & Sh. V. 272 Tt was probably as well 
that 1 did not make too great a palaver. 1839 CARLYLE 
Chartism ix. 170 One's right..to sed one’s ‘twenty- 
thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence to National 
Palaver’, 1885 R. Garnett De iid Confess. \nttod. 16 
[De Quincey’s] besetting sin is palaver—not however imbecile 
garrulity, but..the..expatiation of the princess whose lips 
dropped diamonds. . 

b. ‘Talk intended to cajole. flatter, or wheedle. 

1809 Marin Gil Blas ix. ii. (Rudg.) 2 5 What is the 
meaning of all this palaver ? 1837 Howitt Aur. Life un. i. 
(1862) 195 The peculiar style of palaver..the unique flattery 
..with which the gipsy accosts you. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
#atladver, unctuous politeness, exaggerated civility expressed 
in words. ‘Hey’d sich a lot o' falahver with him *. 

3. atirib. and Comd., as palaver-court, -house, 


“Mai, -roON, 

1735 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 53 So much as he can prove... 
at the Palaaver-Court, to have been defrauded of. /did. 63 
Every Town hereabouts had a Palaaver-Room. /did. 74 
The Palaaver-Man [demand] 10s. 1803 T. WintTERBOTTOM 
Sierra Leone |. v. 85 The Africans .. hold their meetings 
in the btirree, or palaver house. 1861 Dv Cuatttu £guad. 
Afr. vi. 50 The chief's house and the palaver-house are 
larger than the others, 


Palaver (pila-va:), v. Also 8 dia/. fa-. [f. prec. 
(There is no corresponding vb. in Pg. or Sp.).} 

1. tntr. To talk profusely or unnecessarily ; to 
‘jaw’, ‘jabber’; to talk plausibly or flatteringly. 


(In quot. 1877, to hold a colloquy, to paler) 
1733, 1764 [see Paravertnc below]. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xvi, And palaver in French gibberish ? 17983 in 
Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1799 1. 373, | heard Mr. Thelwall 
palaver one day. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg., Spectre Tap- 
{istes (1882) 342 [1] had no time to stop palavering with 
im any way. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nive x. 285 The 
worthy man, having spent all day in Assouan, visiting, 
palavering, bargaining, was now going home. 
b. trans. with what is spoken as bj. 

1853 C, Brontit Viilette xiii, Telling her nursery tales and 

palavering the Attle language for her benefit. . 
ce. trans. To talk oe? of or info something; to 
talk (any one) over, by palaver. 

1767 [oman of Fashion V1, 170, 1 won't be palaver'd out 
of my Prerogative. 1782 Euiz. Blower Geo. Bateman Vl. 
115 They easily palavers themselves into ladies favours. 
1798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Zales of floy Wks. 1812 VV. 
418 No palavering me over with ‘my dear friend’. 

2. trans. To treat with palaver; to flatter, wheedle. 

1785 Grose Dict. V. 1, Padlaver,to flatter. 1815 W. H. 
Inevann Seribbleomania 149 To write silly odes, and palaver 
the great. 1863 Reaver Hard Cash 1. vii. 214 Dodd never 


_ spoke to his officers like a rnffian, nor yet palavered them. 


PALE. 


Hence Pala-vering 70/, 5d. and ffi. a. 

1733 Revolution Politicks tt. 53 YWere's Bo-Peep.—Pious 
falavering.—A Protestant Mask under two Faces. 1764 
Foote Afayer of G. nu. Wks. 1799 1. 179 Have a..caution 
that [he] .. does not cajole you; he is a damn‘d pataverin 
fellow. 19778 Miss Burney Aredinae xx, A truce with a 
this palavering. 188z Miss Braooon Ast, Koya? I. v. 91, 
Yeould..sue to her asa palavering Irish beggar sues for alms. 

Palaverer (pala‘vora:). [f. prec. vb. +-ER 1) 
One who palavers. So (#once-wds.) Pala'verist, 
one given to palaver; Pala‘verment, verbiage. 

ie J. May $rud. 6 Lett. (1873) 31 They are Irish 
palaverers, and the truth is not in them. 18:16 Cuanmrrs 

Let. in Life (1851) IL. ii. 66 Floundering its uncertain way 

through amongst the palaverments of law. 1822 J. Witson 

in Blackw, Mag. X1. 485 He is contented to bea eritic— 

that is, a palaverer. 4 1873 Livincstoxein Blaikie Li/ xiii. 

(1880) 268 See to what a length Ihave run, Y have hecome 

palaverist, 

i ll Palay (palér). Also pala. [Tamil fa/ay.] 

Name ot two East Indian shrubs or trees with 
milky juice; a. Cryftostegia grandifiora (N.O, 
Asclepiadaces), which yields a Nax-like fibre and 
a kind of caontchone; b. MWrightia tincloria 
(N.O. Apocynacew), which yields an inferior kind 
of indigo ( pala indigo). 

1866 Z'rcas. Kot, 836 Palay,an Indian name for Cryfto- 
stegia grandiflora. (bid. 1237 An inferior kind of indigo, 
prepared from the leaves of U"[rightia| tinctoria in some 
parts of Southern India, is called Pala Indigo, from Pala or 
Palay, the Tamil name for this and some allied milky trees, 
‘The wood of the Palay is beautifully white, close-grained, 
and ivory-like, and is commonly used..for making toys. 

Palayl, erron. f. PotayL, poultry. 

Palays, obs. f. Paracr, var. PaLis Oés. 

Palazado, obs, f. Panisapo. 

Palde, obs. f. PALLED. Paldron, var. PAULDRON, 

Pale (pl), s4.1 Also 5 pal, payll, 6 paile, 
payl, Se. paill, 6-7 palle, pail, 7 payle. [a. F. 
pal (sth c. in Littré), ad. L. paves stake: = It., 


Sp. palo, Pg. fao.] 

1. orig. A stake; a pointed piece of wood intended 
to be driven into the ground, esp. as used with 
others to form a fence; now, usually, One of 
the upright bars or strips of wood nailed vertically 
to a horizontal rail or rails to form a paling (cf. 
pale-board, 1483. in 8). 

[1347 Rolls of Partt. 1. 169/1 Estopez & transversez 
par goors, molins, piles, & pales par chescun Seignur contre 
sa terre demeigne.] 1382 Wveuir Zeck. x. 4 Of hym corner, 
and of him a lili] pale (Vulg. parties}, of hym bowe of 
batel. ¢ 1400 Desi s610 Pals haue bai pight, with 
pittis and caves. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 378/2 Pale, for vynys, 
paxtilus, 1530 PALSGR. 251/1 Pale or a stake, Siem 1855 
Knen Decades 177 ne it with stakes or pales as 
his owne. 1675 Hopses Caprice O77) 165 With a quickset- 
hedge enclosed round, And pales of heart of oak the hedge 
without Set close together, and stuck deep i‘ th’ ground. 
1760-72 H. Brooxr Fool of Qual, (1809) |. Pref. 11 They 
stand like pales about a park. 1807 Crasur Par. Keg. mi. 
314 In that small house, with those green pales before. 1881 
Vounc Every Man his own Alechanic § 181, 62 Pales, cleft 
pales,dr pale boards may be used to complete the fencing. 

+b. The stake ( pa/zs) at which Roman soldiers 
practised fighting (Veg. A/¢/. 1. xi, 11. xxiii). Obs. 

1622 Br. Hare /feaven ufon Earth vi. 18 As therefore 
good soldiers exercise themselves long at the pale: and 
there usc thoseactivities, which afterwards they shall practise 
upon a true adversary. 
| 2. A fence made of stakes driven into the ground, 
| oF of upright bars or strips nailed to horizontal 
| rails supported by posis; a paling, palisade. Ods. 
I 


or arch, 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls)5831 An ouerthwert 
dik..& per-on a pale wel y-poynt. 1382 Wyetr Luke xix. 
43 Thin enemyes schulen‘enuyroune thee with pale [1388 
with a pale}. 1491 Act 7 fen, Vis, ¢. 14 The Abbas and 
Convent of Berking were bounde to repaire. .the pate of the 
parke of Haveryng. 1§23 Fitznern, ffxsd. § 40 To haue a 
shepefolde made with a good hedge ora pale. 1607 TorseL. 
| Four-f Beasts (1658) 213 Richmen. .inclosed a piece of land 
| by pail, mudwall, or bush, storing the same with divers 
wilde beasts, 1792 A. Youxc Trav. France 535 Herds of 
| deer not confined by any wall or pale. 1820 Miss MitForp 
in L’Estrange Life (1870) 1. iv. 94 We have received a 
summons from the under-sheriff.. given over the pale to 

William this morning. ; j 
b. fransf. and fig. A fence or enclosing barrier 


or line of any material. Ods. or arch. 

1564 IVillef HH, Lacye (Morrison & Crimes 2, Somerset Ho.), 
My standing Mazer of silver gilte, with a pale of silver 
aboute the foote. 1615 Cnapman Odyss. 1, 110 What words 
fly, Bold daughter, from thy pale of ivory [i.e. teeth]? 1663 
Cuarteron Chor. Gigant. 41 The exterior Muniment or 

ale of great stones. 1869 Tennyson //oly Grait a1 Never 

ave I known the world without, Nor ever stray'd beyond 

' the pale. Ae . 
ec. fig. A limit, boundary; a restriction; a de- 
fence, safeguard. Sometimes with direct reference 
to the literal sense, as in fo break or /eap the fale, 
to go beyond hounds, indulge in extravagance or 


licence. Oés. exc. ss in §. 

1400 Destr. Troy 13874 The buerne.. Past ouer the pale 
and the pale ythes. ¢1460 /'/ay Saecram, 207 Myt we yt 
gete onys wtin our pales | trowe we shuld sone afiter putt 
ytinapreve. 1585 T. Wasnincrox tr. Vickolay's Voy. iv. 
xx. 134b, The Cordicque [mountaines}] oot of which the 
{Riuer] Tiger groweth and extendeth vnto the. pales of 
1612 T. Tavior Coz, Litus ii. 12 This 


| Tospie the Taur. 


PALE. 


is the pale, and prescruatiue of pietie. 1671 F. Pinttirs Reg. 
Necess. 515 Nothing within the pale or verge of Reason, or 
the fancy or imagination of any. 1751 JotNxson Kambler 
No. 163 P 14 When the pale of ceremony is broken. 

An area enclosed by a fence; an enclosed 


place ; an enclosure. 

€1400 Desiz, Tray 8970 He..No more in the mater mellic 
hym as then, But past furth to his pale. 1464 Aod/s of 
Partlt. V. 543/2 Closure of certain parcell of the pale of 
oure Park. 1587 Cuurcuvarn North. Wales (1876) 77 
Make Wales the Parke, and plaine Shropshiere the pale, 
If pale be not a speciall peece of Parke. 1698 Fuver 
Ace. E. Iudia & FP. 180 They cut a whole Tree down.. 
shonlder'd it.. brought it into the Pale of their Pagods. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1 iv, 1 bronght all my goods into this pale. 
1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) [1.1 iii, 154 One starts there 
first within a narrow pale. . 

4. A district or territory within determined 
bounds, or subject to a particular jurisdiction, ‘e. g. 
t English pale, the confines or dominion of Eng- 
land, the pale of English law; see. b. the English 
Yale in France, the territory of Calais (now only 
Lfist.); e. the English Pale (also simply the Pale) 
in Ireland, that part of Ireland (varying in extent 
al different times) over which English jurisdiction 
wasestablished. +d. the Zug/'sk Sale in Scotland 
in 1545-9 (00s.). 

1s6o Davus tr. Sletedane’s Comm. 396b, The Frenche 
king went ont of his owne pale. 1600 HoLtasn Lfey vin 
xi, 257 ‘The T'arquinians overran all the marches of the 
Roman pale. 1615 Heywooo Koure Prentises Wks, 1874 
HL. 199 To hreake into my Soneraignes royall pale. 1670 
Brount Law Dict. s.v. Palingman, A Merchant Denizen; 
one born within the English Pale. 1683 Arif, Spec. 112 The 
Britains had also (even within the Roman Pale) for a time 
kings of their own. 

b. 1494 Fasvas Chrou. vt. 539 A lytle beyonde Guynys, 
win y’ Englysshe pale, was another lyke pauylyon pyght 
for Kyng Rycharde. 1547 Hoorpe /utrod, Anew. i. (4870) 
1z0 The Cornyshe tongue [is spoken] in Cornewall,.. and 
Frenche in the Barlyane pale. 1577-87 HouinsHep Chron. 
TIT. 892/1 A great number of men of warre laie at Pullongne, 
» «which dinerse times attempted. .to spoile the English pale. 
1622 Bacon //en, 1//T 75 Upon pretence of the safety of 
the English pale about Calais. 1893 rchzologia L111. 
289 The Pale extended from Gravelines to near Wissant, 
and reached inland about six to nine miles. 

c. 1547 Boorur Jufrod. Anowd, iii. (1870) 132 Irland ..is 
denyded in ii. partes, one is the Engty|sh) pale, & the other, 
the wyld Irysh. 1585 J. Hooken //ist. Jred. in Holinshed 
IL. 95/1 The lord deputie..marched with the English armie, 
and the power of the pale to Mainoth. 1643 Deedar. 
Comm, Reb. Iret. 10 Lord Gormanston and other Lords 
and Gentlemen of the Pale, all now in Rebellion. 1724 
Swit Drafier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. tt 52 A various scene 
of war and peace between the English pale and the Irish 
natives, 2 OLroen Ch. fret. 277 The Pale was not a 
definite terntory, it merely meant the district in which the 
king’s writ ran, and in which.the Irish Parliament actually 
exercised authority. 

d. 1549 Jas. Hesuison Mem. ta Somerset xviii, in SE. 
Papers Edw. V'1,V. \f. 53 (P.R.O.) Lands lying within the 
English Pale of Scotland on this syde the strayte water of 
muscellburughe. : F 

5. fig. esp. in within (or ontside) the pate of, in 
which the senses ‘limits’, ‘bounds’ (see 2c) and 
‘area’ or ‘region’ (see 4) become indistinguishable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 414/t The abhote..and xxi 
monkes.,went for to dwelle in deserte for to kepe more 
straytelye the professyon of theyr pale, 1611 SHaxs, JF fat, 
7. w, iit, 4 The red blood raigns in ye winters pale. 1649 
Jen. ‘Tavior Gt. Exeurp. 1. xi. 53 Nhe Diocese of Palestine, 
which was afterwards enlarged to the pale of the Catholicke 
Church. 1654 BramuHacn Faust }indic. i. (1661) 2 For we 
acknowledge that there is no salvation to be expected 
ordinarily withont the pale of the Church. 1788 JerreRson 
Autobiog. & Writ. (1839) H. 418 The exercise of foreign 
jurisdiction, within the pale of their own laws. 1822 Hazuitr 
Table-t. U1. xii. 270 She is out of the pale of all theories, 
and annihilates all rules. 1867 Freeman Mori. Cong. (1876) 
I. ii, 31 The conversion .. brought England ..not only 
within the pale of the Christian Church, but within the pale 
of the general political society of Europe. 


6. Her. An ordinary consisting of a vertical 
stripe or band in the middle of the shield, usually 
oecupying one third of its breadth. Formerly also 
applied in pl. to a number of vertical stripes or 
divisions on the shield: see Pabuer 54.4, PaLy a. 
in pale: said of a charge or row of charges in 
the position of a pale; formerly also more gener- 
ally =in the direction of a pale, palewise, vertically. 
(Party) per pale: said of the shield when divided 


by a vertical line throngh the middle. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D viijb, Uff the 
the colowris ben not equall thoos ane 
/bid., He berith gowlys and ij palis of golde. 
WELL Arymertie i. e The fielde is of the Pearle, two 
Spurres in pale, Rubye. /d/d. 123 He beareth Vert and 
Sable, parted per pale vndade, two Towers embatiled 
Dargent. 1614 Day Dyald vi. 108 Ther 's party per pale, 
pet of yron, and part of clay. 1677 Piotr O.x/ordsh, To 

dr. bij bh, 1f Gules, lineate Teele elke or in pale. 
1709 Hearne Collect. 6 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) If. 303 The 

hird window hath Nevill's Arms in Pale with those of 
the Sea of York. 1715 AsHMoLe Axtig. Berks. (1723) 1. 
145 On a Chief Bar Nebule A Pale charg'd with a Pelican. 
1810 Scott Lady of /. iv. viii, |..marked the sable pale of 
Mar. 1867 Boutet, Lng. /er. (1875) 34 A shield..may be 
divided into any number of quarterings by lines drawn per 
pale and per fesse, cutting each other. 

+b. A vertical stripe on cloth, etc. Ods. 


€ 1384 Cuaucer 4, Fame um. 750 But what art chow Lhal 
seyest this tale, That werest on thy hose a pale? 


Ralys of bothe 
not palyt. 
1572 Bosse- 


} 
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+7. Bot, a, The ‘ray’ or onter set of florets in 
composite flowers. b. Each of the parts or leaves 
of the ‘impalement’; a calyx-leaf or sepal, or (in 
composites) a bract of the involucre: = IMPALER. 

@ 1578 Lyte Dodvens.xi, 19 Flonres yellow in the middest 
and compassed aboute as it were with a little pale of small 
white leanes. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 131 Whether .. nature 
ally a full or double flower, or only consisting of a pale or 
horder of leaves? 

b. 1676 Grew Anat, Flowers i. § 4 In the En:palement 
-.the Pales or Pannicles of every Under-Order, serve to stop 
up the Gaps made by the Recess of the Upper. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as pale-board (see sense 1), 
-cleaver (who makes cleft pales), -fexce, -row; 
pate-enclosed adj, See also PALEMAN, PALEWISE. 

1483-4 Durhaw Ace. Rolls 9°, 12 plaustrat. de loz payll- 
hordes. 1577 EB. Goock Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 106 The 
Mastholme .. maic also be made in Wainscot, and Paile 
boorde. 1578 Faversham Par. Keg. (MS), Wyli'm Sinythe, 
a palle cleuer. 1645 Qcartes Sod Hecaat. 1. 51 ‘Fake 
pleasure in thy pale-enclosed Grounds. 1667 Decurss or 
Newcastig Liv of Dk. of N. (1886) 11. 136 Only the pale. 
row was valued at £2000. 1889 Srock1os in Cent. Mag. 
Dec. j00/2 .\ high pale fence surrounded the house yard. 

Pale, 54.2. Now rave or Obs. [f. Pate a] 
Paleness, pallor. 

1547 SURREY cE neld Ww. 6f6The pale her face gan staine. 
1592 SuAks. Fea. & Ad. §89'A suddain pale, ..Vsurpes her 
cheeke, she trembles at his tale. 1635 A. Starrorp Am, 
Glory (1860) 116 Vou..on whose cheeks Solitude, Prayer», 
Fasts, and Austerity have left an amiable pale. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Begear Gird (1813) 111. 205 Vhe deadly 
pale of her countenance increasing. 1832 Row.es St. Youn 
in Patmos 1, 236 Vhe sun is of an ashy pale. 

Pale, 54.38 ?diat. [ad. L. fa/e spade, oven- 
pale or -pecl: see also Pert.] a. A baker's 
shovel, a PeEn. b, .A cheese-scoop (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1858". 

1728 [sense b. is implied in Patev.4). 1816 Mere Winstecdsy 
46 (EK. D. D) Hse gie a cheese..the very wale, To wy it ye 
may bring a pale. 1857 Gent, d/ag. Ang. 181 The ‘Pale’ 
is the name given to the long woeden shovel on which the 
bread is placed in order 10 be pushed into the oven. 

Pale, sé.4 Bot, [ad.L. fava chaff.] = PALA. 

1866 7reas, Bot. 836/2 Palee, or Males... membranous 
scales resembling chaff The inner scales of the flower in 
grasses are pales, 1891 O1tver Llew, Bot. 45 Wheat... Mach 
flower is enclosed between a flowering-glume and a pale. 

[Pale, in cross-pale, error for SPALE, Svai.] 

Pale (pél*, a. Also 4 pal, 4-6 paal(e, 5 palle, 
payll, 5-6 Se. paill. 6 Se. paile. (MI. a. OF, 
palle, pate (mod. I’. pdle):—-L. fpaltid-um pale, f. 
pallére to be pale.] 

1. a. OF persons, their complexions, ete. Of 
a whitish or ashen appearance; not ruddy or fresh 
of complexion; pallid; wan (either naturally, or 
temporarily as a result of fear or other emotion). 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 24004 Ful pale [2 ~ pal] wex al mi hide. 
€1350 HY. Paderne 881 He cast al his colour and bi-com 
pale, ¢1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. HN’, 866 Thisde, And pale as 
box sche was. ¢1470 Henry Hallace x. 565 Behaldand his 
paill face, He kyssyt him. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 
xaxxiv, He starte abak and waxed paale. 145 Jove £. 
Dan, v. 69 ‘Then was ye kynges face paal and his cogitacions 
so ferefully troubled him that [ete.}. 1602 Suaks. /7aoz. 1. i. 
85 ‘Fhe Natine hew of Resolution Is sicklied o’re, with the 
is cast of ‘Thought. 1709 STEELE /'atler No, 23 2 2 The 
Man grew pale as Ashes. 1828 Scotr /..1/. Perth xiv, The 
Vair Maid of Perth's complexion changed fram red 10 pale, 
and from pale to red. 1870 Morris £arthly Far. bo 436 
‘Then pale as privet, took she heart to drink, 

b. generadly. Of a shade of colour approaching 
white; lacking intensity or depth of colotir; faintly 


coloured, 
1382 Wryeur Rev, vi. 8 And loo! a paal hors; and the 
name Deeth to him that sat on him. e¢1g00 Sage Jerus. 


783 Sup puttepb be prince ouer his pale wedes A hrynye, 
rowded picke, ¢1400 Des/r. Troy 2004 Euer in point for 


to perysshe in the pale stremys. 1560 Dats tr. Steidane's 
Comm. 360 h, Thre sunnes, .,one while of a pale colour, an 
other while as red as bloud. 1630 Minton Way Morning 4 
The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. 1699 LisTER 
Fourn. to Paris 108 ‘Vhe first Writing was turned so pale, 
that they took no pains to mb it ont. 1784 Cowper 7ask 
i. §73 The ruddier orange, and the paler hime. 1868 J. E. A. 
Brown Lights thro’ Lattice 27 The pale Grey duskiness of 
olive foliage. a 

e. Qualifying adjs. (or sbs.) of colour. (Usually 
hyphened in attrib. construction.) 

1588 Suaxs. Z. £, L.4. ii, 107 Blushing checkes by faults 
are bred, And feares by pale white showne. 1717 Prior 
Adma i‘. 332 Her scarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. 
1783 Licutroot in Paid. Trans. UXXV. 12 The eggs .. of 
n pale-blush colour. 1798 Soutury Sonnets xi, And tmidly 
did its light leaves disclose, As doubtful of the spring, their 
palest green. 1812 W. R, Spencex Jems 54 Like thee, 
whose pale-rose lips they press. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. 
Der. xxxv, The pale-golden straw. 

d. Used to distinguish things of lighter colour 
than others of the same kind: esp. of certain 
liquors, and flowers or plants. 

1708 Diss. on Drunkenuness 6 Numbers of Pale Ales,nam'd 
after the.. Brewers that prepare them. 1838 1. THosson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 80x ice different kinds ef cinchona 
bark ,.the pale, the yellow, and the red. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower, Pt, V1. 162 Oak Fern .. is sometimes called Pale 
Mountain Polypody. ‘ 

2. Of something luminons or illuminated : Want- 
ing in brightness or brilliancy; of faint lustre; dim. 

1374 Cuaucer ZSoeth. 1. met. iii, 26 (Camb. MS.) Wan 
the sonne is rysyn the day sterre wexeth paale and leseth 


PALE. 


{ bir lyht. 14. Circunsision in Tundads's Wis. (1843) 85 
That lyghte was pale and nothyng clere. 1549 Compl. Scoi. 
38 Also fayr dyana, the lantern of the nycht, be cam dym 
ande pail, 1596 Suaks. Averch. V. vo 1. 125 This night 
methinkes is bat the daylight sicke, It lookes a litle paler, 
‘us a day, Such as the day is, when the San is hid. 1736 
Grav Statins 1. 54 The Sim's pale sister, drawn by magic 
strain, 1867 Have Bh, Senuet tL, 230 Rugged December 
++ Marshals his pale Days to the mournful dirge. 

3. fig. (with various implications): Dim, faint, 
feeble; lacking intensity, vigour, or robustness; 
fearful, timorous, ete. 

¢1§30 L. Cox Ret, (1890) 33 Poetes haue. made many lyes 
of the pale kyngdome of Pluto. agg9 Snaks. /7en. 17, 1. 
Prof. 14 ‘Fhe French..shake in their feare, and with pale 
Pollicy Seeke to divert the English purposes, 1820 SHELLEY 
Ode Liberty xvi, That the pale name of Priest might shrink 
and dwindle Inty the hell from which it first was hurled, 
1891 G. Mexepitn in Academy (1898! 8 Oct. 14/2 My health 
is of a pale surt at present. 

4. Comb., chicfly parasynthetic, as pale-cheehed, 
-coloured, -complexioned, -eyed, -hucd, -leaved, 
-spotted, -tinted, -visaged; sometimes fg. with 

implication of fear, feebleness, etc., as pale-blooded, 

hearted, -hvered, -souled, «spirited. Also advb., 
as tfale-dead or ? two words,, pale-glimmeriny, 

(See also PALE-FACE, -FACED, 

1579 89 Noxtn Peuterch 739 These pale visaged and 
carion Jeane people, } feare them most, meaning Brutus and 
Cassins. tg99 Suaks. /few Wy iv. i. 48 The gumme duwne 
roping from their pale-dead eyes, And in their pale dull 
mouthes the Fymold Bitt Lyes foule with chaw‘d-sriusse. 
1605 — acd, tv. i. 85 Phat ] may tell pale-hearted Fear, 
itlies, 1624 Massixcer Part, Love we ti, Whose cruelty 
. Would with more horror strike the pale-cheeked stars, 
1629 Mitton Ow Vatioity six, Uhe pale-cy‘d Priest from 
the prophetic cell. 1688 Loemd?. Gas. No. 2407/4 Av. Man 
ofa middle size, ..and pale Complexion'd. 1746 Avit, Mag. 
7_ Yon overgrown pale-liver'd Rascal. 178) Punnincios 
View St. Derbysh.¥. 417 Ranunculus hirsatnus, pale-leaver 
Crowfoot. 1876 Guo. Eniot Dan. Der. WE xxverg2 Deronda, 
who considered Grandcourt a pale-Llooded mortal. 

Pale (peil), 7.1 Now rare. Also z-7 payle, 
6 Se. peill. [a. OF. pater f pal Pave sb.ls ef. 
L. pdlire, f. padlus stake] 

lL. ¢rans. Yo enclose with pales or a fence; to 
furnish with a fence; to encircle, surround, fence é. 

1390 KR. Beesnn Choon. Wace Rolls! 1055 Re hyng dide 
3yt pale hitefte. 1469 Paston Lett. I. 337 They .. shulde 
payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston. a@1g48 Peau 
Chron., Hen. V 65h, The Frenchmen diched, trenched and 
paled their lodgynzes, 16t0 Heaney St. Adige. Citic of Godt 
179 Curtins the Consull payled it (the lake} about. 1667 
Duchess or NewcastLe Lie D&. af MV. (1886) 1.137 He 
hath stocked and paleel a little park belonging to it, 1705 
Loxpon & Wise Actir'd Gardner 24 A ‘Yrelliss, or Tole- 
Hedge, to pale up our Trees. 19778 Aue. Gacettees (ed. 2) 
sv. Maleood-Castle, K. Charles I. ordered it to he paled 
in, 1831 Lastern Noss Farm Rep. 89 in Lib. Uf Ki, 
féusé. VU, A hedge was planted, .. paled on that side to 
protect the hedge until it should be able to protect itself. 

by éransf, and fig. To encircle, encompass, hem 

in; to enclose as a paling or fence. Const. 2, w/. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & 17. (1396) 7/2 Yet it becommeth eucrie 

man..there to keepe him, wherein his awne precinct dooth 

pale him. ¢1§96 Declan. Fun. Lady A. Berkely in Gent. 

Mag. (819) LAXXEX. 1. 24 En the first aisle stood the 

foresaid 7o poor women, paling the passage ou cither side. 

1599 Suaks. 7fen. 17, v. Prol. ro Behold the English beach 

Pales-in the flood ; With Men, Wines, and Boyes. 1650 

O. Seocwick Christ the Life Ep. Ded, Ue still desired that 

Justice might be asa River, and never coveted to pale it in 

as a pond for his private use. 1766 Goupsw. Efe. TE. xxvii. 

All our possessions are paled up with new edicts every day. 
e, With evé: ‘To shut out or exclude by a fence. 
1597 J. King On Youas (1618) 106 All the ground of the 

earth besides was paled out. 

+2. To fix or stretch by means of stakes, to 
stake. Sc. Obs. 

1584 Keg. mag. Sig. 28 Nug. (Rec. Ser.' 225/2 To haill, 
schutt, peill and draw nettis. 

+3. To stripc, to mark or adorn with vertical 
stripes. Ods. (Almost always in pa. pple.: see 
Parep ffl. a1, Panne vb/. sb) 1.5 

4. (See quot.) [Origin uncertain.) 

1703 Neve City § C. Purchaser 194 The Method of 


wv, 


| Paleing (as they call it,) or Soddering on of Imbost Figures 


on Leaden Work. 7é/¢., Suppose a.. Head in PBass-relief, 
were to be Pal'd on a Pump cistern for an Ornament... the 
Plate where it is to be pal'd on must be scrap’d very clean. 
1734 Buikder’s Dich VW. Bb, 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc 


Diet. sv, Paling. 

Pale (pél), v2? [ad. OF. patir (12th c, F. 
palir to grow pale, make pale, f. pdle adj. pale; 
ef. L. pall-ére to be pale, pallese-cre to become 
pale. See also PALL v.21] 

1. zutr. To grow pale or dim; to lose colour or 
brilliancy ; to become pale in comparison. Also /g. 

13.. A. £. Adlit. P. A. 1003 is calsydoyne penne with- 
outen wemme, In pe pryd table con purly pale. ¢1430 


' Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1559 Her colour gan to pale in hast, 


asog Hawes /ast. Pleas. x1x. (Percy Soc.) 92 Her gaye 
whyte coloure began for to pale. 1637 G. Danie Genius 
of {sle 140 The Red Rose, pal’d, the White was soil’d 
in red. 1822 Bowes Grave of Last Saxon 1. 72 The 
morning stars Began to pale, 1860 J. W. Warter Sea- 


| Board & Down 1%. 458 All other beauty pales before the 


Heauty of Holiness. 1871 R. Kunis Catud/us \xviii. 138 
Must | pale for a stra eee 
2. trans. ‘Yo make pale, cause to become pale; 


50-2 


| to dim, 


: PALE. 


1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. met. iii, 26 (Bre M. MS.) Pe 
sterre ydimmyd paleb hir white cheres by Fe flamus of 
sonne. 1602 Suaxs. Aas... v.90 The Glow-worme showes 
the Matine to be neere, And gins to pale his vneffectuall 
Fire. 1709 Prior Solomon i. 26'To.. Pale it with Rage, 
or redden it with Shame. 1883 S.C, Hats Netrospect 11. 
287, I can..see his sunburnt face not yet paled by a month 
..in_ London. 

+ Pale, v.3 Ods. rare. 
palliare ox VF. pallier (16th c in Oresme).] = 
PALLIATE ¥. 3. 

c1g00 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 91 It is an vnperfizt cure, but 
pas maist pale it [L. padéiarc], & do it awey pe stinche with 

ony waischinge. /éid. 66 Sese fro be verreye cure and 
turrie ageyne to be forseyde cure of he oygnement of tuetye, 
whiche pat palyth be cancre. 

Pale, v.t died, [f. PALE 50°] “vans. To cut 
or scoop (cheese) with a chcese-scoop. 

3728 Ramsay Fadles xi. 19 The cheese he pales, He prives, 
its good; ca'‘s for the scales. : a : 

Pale, v5 Now dia/. [Origin uncertain. 
Darlington S. Cheshire Folk-sp. has pale, a barley- 
spike or awn: but cf Pawo?)  ¢rans. To beat 
(barley) so as to detach the awns, Ience Paling 
zbl, sh.; paling-irons, an implement with which 
barley is ¢paled’. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 74/t Paling of Barley, is 
the beating of it, to get the bearts from it. ha Hauui- 
weit, Pale, to beat barley. Chesh, 1887 Dantincion 
South Cheshire Fotksp. Pale ¥. to remove the awns of 
barley with ‘paling-irons*. 

Pale, obs. torm of Path sé, PALL. 

|| Palea(pét-lé2). Pi. -e8 (-42). [L. palea chaff] 

1. Sot, A chaff-like bract or scale; esp. the 
inner bracts enclosing the stamens and pistil in the 
Nower of grasses (opposed to the glumes or outer 
bracts); also, those at the bases of the individual 
Horets in many Composite; the scales on the stems 


of certain ferns. 

1753 [sce Panractous] 1760. J. Lee fatrad. Bot. 1 viii. 
(2765) 16 Padea, a Chaff, is a thin Sub-tance, springing from 
the Receptacle to part the Florets. 1830 Lixptev Vas. 
Syst. Bot. 198 Composite) Bractee ., when present, stationed 
at the base of the florets, and called paler ef the receptacle. 
Jbid. 292 Vhe pale: of Grasses approach the nature of a 
calyx. 1847 W. EK. Sreete Fiedé Bot. 179 Outer palea 
awned from the base or centre, 

2. Ornith, A pendulous caruncle on the throat 


of a bird; a wattle or dewlap. 18go in Cent. Dict, 


Paleaceous pZlicifas), a. Bot. [f. L. pale 
(see prec.) +-AcEoUs.) Furnished or covered with 
palew or chaff-like scales; of the nature or con- 
sistence of chaff; chaffy. 

1753 Cuamprrs Cyed, Supp. s.v. Keeeptacndwm, Its surface 
is sometimes naked, and sometimes paleaceous .. all over 
beset with narrow puinted pales. 1816 Lueycd. Perth. V. 
630/2 The receptacle is paleaccoux 1825 Greenhouse Comp, 
I. 99 Alichrysien ..Vellow paleaceous flowers of long dura- 
tion. 1872 Oniver Elem, Bot. u, 196. 

Palearctic: sce PAL.EARCTIC. 

Paleate (palict), a. Bot. [ad. L. paledtus, f. 
palea chaff: see -ate2 2.] Fumished with palea 
or chaffy scales; chafly. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6° 147 When they [the 
bracts} are present, it [the receptacle] is paleate or chaffy. 

So + Pa‘leated a. Obs. rare~". 

1661 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Hadeated .., made or mingled 
with chaff, full of chaff or straw. 

Palece, obs. form of PaLacr. 

Paled (péild, foet. perléd), Apa.t [f Pane v.! 
or $6.0 + -ED.] 

+1. Fumished or marked with (vertical) stripes; 
striped; in //er. = Paty. Oés. 

1395 &. &. Wilts (1882) 5 A bed paled blak and whit, with 
the tapites of sute. ?argoo Jforte Arth. 1375 A preker.. 
‘That beres alle of pourpour, palyde with sylver. ¢1530 Lp. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 452 All in cotes of scarlet 
paled with grene. 1572 BosseweLt 4 rmorie it. 30h, Such 
armes be called Armes pailed, for they bee made after the 
manner of payles, 1596 Spenser /*. QO. vi ii. 6 Buskins he 
wore..Pinckt upon gold, and paled part per part. 

2. Enclosed ot fumished with pales; fenced. 

1531 Vottingham Ree. VW11. 371 Vhe paled garden in the 
Narro Mersshe. 1602 2nd P. pean Parnass. i. L 58% 
Musty mewes, where we haue spent Our youthfull dayes in 
paled langushment. 1795 Fate of Sedécy II. 20 A little 
ae garden ening the cottage. 18ax Ctare Vdd. Afinstr. 

. §t The paled road..‘T’he only path that freedom’s rights 
maintain’d. 

tb. Sot. Waving ‘pales’ (Pave s4.0 7). Obs. 

1704 Dict. Rust., Pated-Flowers, .. those .. that have 
Leaves set about a Head or Thrum, as in Marigolds 
1782 Chambers’ Cyel. (ed. Rees), Paded flowers. 

3. Constructed with pales or vertical bars. 

1816 Sorting Mag. XLVILI.27 The poachers. .advanced 
down the ride towards the paled gate. 

Paled (as prec.), ppl. a2 rare. [f. Patr v2 
+ -ED1.] Rendered pale. Hence Pa‘ledness. 

1593 T. Watson Teares Fancic xix, Eies in their teares 
my paled face disclosed. 1594 R. Carew Yasso (1881) 55 
Seely children, and yvnarmed old, And womens rout of feare 
ypaled hew. 1648 J. Beaumont /’syche vu Ixxi, Her 
doubtful Look, Where Paledness and Blushes mumally Their 
timorous and graceful station took. 

Paled, obs. form of Aad/ca: sec PAUL v. 

Pale-face (pél,féis). A person who has a 
pale face; a name for a white man attributed to 
the North American Indians or ‘red men’. 


[Derived ult. from L. 


392 


3822 in G. A. McCall's Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) 72 [At 
a masquerade ball, a man dressed as] an Indian chief. .thus 
accosted him,—‘Ah, Paleface! what brings you here?’ 
1831 /éfd. 226. 1826 F. Coorer Wohicans iv, ‘The pale 
faces make themselves dogs to their women‘, muttered the 
Indian, in his native language. 1851 Mayne Reiw Scalp 
/Lunters xxxviii. 292 They know it to be the war-trumpet 
of the pale faces! 1895 S. R. Hore Your in Amer. 237 


some fifty-four years ago. 


Pale-faced (pé'l,fe'st), « 
face; pale in complexion, or ( fy.) in aspect. 

iggz Suaks. Men, & Ad. 569 Affection faints not like a 
pale-faced coward. 1635 QuarLes #mébt. u. ii. 15 The 
pale-faced lady of the black-ey‘d night. 1758 Gotoss. Jfem. 
Protestant (1895) 1. 192 He was humped-back’d, pale-faced 
fete.) 1841 Catuin VY. Asser, Lad. (1844) 1D. viii. 229 The 
Indian's inferiority to their pale-faced neighbours. 189 
Scribuer's Mag. June 7432/1 ‘The vast wealth of paleinced 
lotos and shrinking water-lities. 

Palefrai, -fray, -frey, etc., obs. ff. PALFREY. 

Palefrenier : sec PALFRENIER, 

Paleiform (péléiffim), a. Nal. 77st. [f 1. 
falea (sec PALEA) + -(U FoRM.] Hlaving the form 
or appearance of chaff; chaffy. (Mayne, 1857.) 

Paleis, obs. form of Patack; var. PALis Ods. 

Palely (pztlli), adv. Also 6 paly.  [f- Pair 
a.+-1¥ 2] Ina pale manner; witha pale look or 
appearance; dimly, wanly. 

a3s48 Haut Chron, Edw. 71° 237 Vhon Cheulet..there 
stode so sadly and so paly, without any worde speakyng, 
that [ete]. @1718 Pens Sandy Hound. Shaken Wks, 1726 
1. 250 T. V. came very palely down the Stairs. 1817 Moore 
Lalla B., Fire-worshiffers 358 The morn..o’er the Green 
Sea palely shines. 1880 L. Watiace Ben-//ur we x. 225 
Tf he looked a it was to see the sky palely blue. 

Pale maille: see Patu-Maun, 

+ Paleman. Oés. [f. Pave sb.1 + May 54.) 

1. = PAveR. 

1503 tcc. Ld. Migh Treas. Scat. 11, 372 Ttem,.to the 
pale men of the park of Strivelin. in drinksilver, xiiij s. 

2. Aman of the English Pale in Ireland. 

ws: Keury tr. Cambrensis Eversus Il. 158 note, 
feeling for other Irishmen not unlike what the old palemen 
had against the mere Irish. 

Palempore, -pour: sec PAavampore, 

Palen (pélén), 7. rare! [f. Panga. +-EN 5] 
érans. To make pale, cause to turn yale. 

1790 W. Taytor tr. Goethe's [ph in Tauris (R.),So turn‘d 
the sun His palen'd visage from the damned deed, 

Palendar: sec PALANDER. 

Paleness (jZin‘s).  [f. Pane a + -xEss.] 
The condition or quality of being pale; pallor. 

31340 Hamrone fsadter txviili}. 14 Pe hyndire of hire bak 
in patnes of gold [L. fadlore aur), 1440 Promp. Paro. 
378, 2 Palenesse, of colowre, pallor. 1578 Lyte Dedocus 
I. xcii. 273 [1t] taketh away the colour, and bringeth such 
a paalnessc, as is in dead bodies. 1661 Love. //ist. 
Anint. & Alin. lotrod., Melancholick diseases, palenesse, and 
smallnesse of pulse. 1797 Mas. Raveuiere /tadjan i. (1826) 
8 Her countenance changed to an ashy paleness. 1835 
Ure Pash Manuf. 395 Natural paleness, and that paleness 
proceeding from ial health, are readily distinguished by 
the town practitioner. 

Comb. 1654 Wittrock Zoofentia 429 Their Palenesse- 
breeding Labours wo'n't yeild Sack. 

Palenkeen, obs. form of PALANKEEN. 

|| Palenqne (palenke). Jamaica. [Sp., = cn- 
closure.] (See quots.) , 

1707 Stoane Yamaica J. p. xvii, A Palenque is here a 

lace for bringing up poultry. 1873 GaRonER Yastaica 80 
The little farms caltcd patenques. 

Palentine, obs. lorm of PALATINE. 

Paleo-: see PAL.ro-, 

+ Pa‘leous, 2. 04s. rare. [f. L. palea chaff + 
-ous.] Of the nature of chaff; chaffy. 

1646 Sin T. Brownr Pseud. Fp. i. iv. (1686) 6o This 
attraction have we tried in straws and paleous bodies. 

Palepuntz: sce Puxcn s5é., the beverage. 


+ +Paler. Oés. [£ Pavev! + -er'.] One who 


puts up a paling or fence; an officer of a patk 
charged with keeping the fenccs in repair. 

1464 Jann, § Househ. Exp. (Roxb. 275 My mastyr payd 
to the paler for wagys, vj. s. viij. @, 1647 Hawarp Crows 
Revenue 51 Paler of the Park. 1670 Sf. Papers, Dom. 14 
The offices of Keeper of the Middle Park and Bushy Park, 
and of paler thereof. 1800 D, Lysoxs Fv. London, Suppl. 
74 With the custody of the parks, has been held two other 
offices, called paler of the parks, and mower of the brakes. 

+Pale'rmo. Oés. A wine from Palermo in Sicily. 

1584 Lyty Campasfc i. ii. 89 O fora Bowle of fatt Canary, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry. 1632 Massincer Jad 
of Honour ww. i, Till T set my foot In Sicily again, and 

rink Palermo. 

Paleron, obs. form of PArLDRON, 

Pales, obs. f. PaALacE; var. Pats Obs. 

+Parlesate, v. Ofs. rare—". [f. late med.L. 

lezare (Un Cange), ad. It. palesare ‘to reveal, 
bewray, publish’ (Florio), f. pafese public, in open 
view :~L, type *Aalensis, f. palam adv. openly, 
publicly. Cf. OF. palaiser, paliserand palesement 
sb., and sce-aTE3,] ¢vavts. To manifest, reveal. 

1613 SHERLEY Trav. Persia 35 The counsel of the Turke 
had not palesated itselfe openly. 

Palesman (pé'lzmain). rare. [f. pade’s (Paur 
sl, sense 4) + MAN; cf. dadesman.] = PALEMAN 2. 

1894 P. J. McCants frish Néintus, Green Woods of Stew 27 

| The Palesmen he vanquished ; they parleyed with you. 


Julius Berge was the first pale-face born here [Whitewater] | 


Having a pale | 


? 


PALETTE-KNIFE. 


Paless, Palesser, var. PALIS, PALISER Ods. 

+Palester. Qds. [f. Pave v.l + -srer, or var. 
of palesser, PALISER.] = Pater, PALIsER. 

1574 in J. J. Cartwright //ist. Vorks. (1872) 74 Fees to the 
keeper and palester. 

Palestra, etc.: see PALESTRA, ete. 

Palesy, -ie, etc., obs. forms of Patsy. 

Palet (pa-lét). Bot. [f. Pave sb.4 + -ET: cf. 
F, paitletle, dim. of paille straw.] = PALEA 1. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 142 Palets,..also called 
Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets on the 
axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Compositz..; and the name 
is also given to an inner series of the Glumes of Grasses. 

Palet, obs. form of PALATE, PALLET. 

Palethno-logy, shortened form of pa/acthnology: 
see PaLao-. ; 

@ 1898 Brixton in Haddon Study of San 493. 

I Paletot (parlétd, pz ltée), [mod.F. paée- 
tot (palte, in verse palato), formerly palletot (1403 
in Godef. Comp/.), palletocg (1455), Palto (1505), 
paletoe (16th c.), palletoc (Cotgr. 1611); ef. pallof 
(1483 in Godef.); also Sp. paletogue, Breton faltdk: 
of uncertain derivation: sce Pa.rock.] A loose 
outer garment, coat, or cloak, for men or women. 

1840 Lous, S. Coste.to Susser amongst Bocages 11. 
206 A man of about five-and-twenty, attired in a kind of 
furred palletot. 1844 Acs. Suitn Adv. Mr. Ledbury vi. 
(1886) 20 Some wore dark blouses; others paletdts—a species 
of light shooting-jacket. 1864 Mrs. H. Woon Trev. Hold 
I. xi. 182 She wore a puce’ silk paletot, as they are called, 
made coat fashion, and a brown hat. | 1892 J. Kent Racing 
Life Ld. G. Cavendish Bentinck i, 7 Wearing a light- 
coloured zephyr paletot above his scarlet [hunting-] coat. 

Palett, -ette, obs. forms of PALLET. 

Palette (pxlct). Forms: 7-9 pallet, (7-8 
pallat), 8- palette, 9 (sense 2) pallette. [a. F. 
palette (of which the painter’s palette is one of 
many scnses), dim. of fa/e shovel, blade of oar:— 
1, pala spade, shovel, baker’s peel, shoulder-blade; 
cf. It. fala spade, shovel, peel, blade, plate, ete. ; 
dim. faéetfa flat spoon, trowel, battledore, apothe- 
cary’s spatula. (The Ital. word for painter's 
palette is éazolosza, dim. of tavola.)] 

1. A flat thin tablet of wood or porcelain, used 


by an artist to lay and mix bis colours on, 
Its ordinary form is more or less oval, with a hole for the 
left thumb. i" 
1623 PEacHaM Compl. Gent. xiii. (634) 130 Waving all your 
colours ready ground, with your pallet on the thumbe of 
your left hand... lay your colours upon your pallet thus, 1658 
Puttuus, A Jadlad [ed. 1706 -ef],..a thin piece of wood 
which a Painter makes use of to place his colours upon. 
3727 Gav Fadécs 1. xviil. 34 All things were set; the hour 
was come, His pallet ready o'er his thumb. «13783 H. 
BRooKE Femple of Ifymen Poems (1810) 406/1 On his left 
hand a palette lay, With many a teint of colours gay. 1859 
Gutiuick & Tiss Pand. 199 Artists differ greatly in the 
number of tints they arrange on the palette. 7 
fig. 1824 Gat Rothedan VL. 11. v. 188 ‘The colours on our 
allet consist of the universal elements and properties of the 
Fears 1868 J. E. A. Brows Lights through Lattice 28 And 
now the Spring .. From her bright palette brought the 
emerald of the young corn, and of the indigo. 
b. (ransf. The set or selection o! colonrs uscd 

by a particular artist ot for a particular pictnre. 
1882 Hamerton Graphic Arts xxi. 238 It is impossible 
to give Turner's palettes, which probably varied very much 
at different times. 1890 Spectator 17 May 694/2 He has.. 
a palette of his own that gives pleasure to a great many 
artists. 3 
*2. A name given to a small rounded plate 


formerly used in armour to protect the armpit. 


1834 Prancut Ait, Costume 186 Two circular plates 
called pallettes, are sometimes fastened to them in front so as 
to protect the armpit. 1853 — Alon. Cockayne Fam, in 
Archvol. Frnt. 379 A pair of plates to protect the arm-pits 
called pallettes, introduced in the reign of Henry V. 1860 
Fairuotr Costume in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss. ’adettes. 

pb. The breast-plaic by means of which pressure 
is applicd to the hand-drill : see BREAST-PLATE 3 b. 

1875 in Kstcur Dict. Mech, 

+3. An instrument of wood shaped like a spatula 
or palette-knife, formerly used for massage. Ods. 

1857 in Duncrison, 

4. Zool, A disk-like structnre in certain animals. 


a. Conch. Au accessory valve in some molluses, 


b. Entom. A flat expansion upon the legs of some 
insects. : 

1834 McMurrrte Crvier’s Anim, Kingd. 269 (Teredo) The 
base..is furnished on each side with a stony and moveable 
kind of operculum or palette. 1863 Bates Nat. dinason 
viii. Gee ao The female of the handsome golden-and- 
black Fuglossa Surinamensis has this palette of very 
large size. Km. 

5. A parrot of the genus Prioniturus (tacket- 
tailed parakects) : from the appearance of the tail, 
which with its two Jong spatulate central feathers 
suggests a painter’s palette and brushes, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

6. attrib. and Cond, 

1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 407/2 Art..holds forth her willing 
paletteladen hand to Youth. rg00 Mest. Gaz, 28 July 
8/2 We have received anew Palette Album.., giving a series 
of views in colours of scenery in the English Lake District. 

Palette-knife. A thin flexibie blade of steel 
fitted with a handle, of various forms, used for 


PALEW. 


mixing colourson a palette, for distiibuting printing- | 


ink on a surface, and similar purposes. 


2759 CoLeBrooke in PAid. Trans. LI. 46 When the groand _| 


1811 Seif 
‘our colour 
he Palette- 


was near dry, I smoothed it with a pallat-knife. 
instructor 518 Take your pallet knife..scrape 
together. 1859 Guttick & ‘Times Paint. 199 
knife, or Spatula, has a pliable blade. ’ 

Ilence Palette-knifing, the use of this tool. 

189r R. Kiptine Light that Failed v, 1 know what palette- 
knifing means. 

+ Palew, « (sd.) Ods. Also pallew. [app. 
a derivative of: PALE @.; but the nature ef the 
formation is obscure. The later authors appear 


simply to follow Recorde.] Light or pale yellow. 

1547 RecoroeE Fudic. Ur. viii. 31 Palew and lyght safferne 
--are the best coloures. Jdit, 32. Jbrd. 66h, After it 
followyth pallew, which isakynde of light yellow, sumthing 
lyghter in colour then Crowne golde. 1 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass 108 ‘The first is vfted/ina bilis of the colour of an 
egge yolke generated of palew choler. 1625 Harr Aves. 
Uru. iii, 62 This colour is called... Sudru/zs, sebanrens, 
or suberocens: in English, palew, or light saffron, 

+ Paleway, adv. (ler. Obs, = next. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 4163/3 All engraved with 3 Escallop 
Shells Paleeway. ; x 

Paleways (pé''lwéiz), adv. Her. 206s. [f. Pata 
sht + -ways.] = next. (In quot. 1610 = Paty.) 

1610 Guitumm //eraddry v. ti. (1611) 243 ‘Fo these will I 
adde..an Italian Coat of rare use viz. palewaies of six argent 
and gules on a chiefe as the field is many cressants. ae 
Wooo Ath. Oxon., Fast? t. 646 And hath behind it, pale- 
ways [ed. 1721 palewise], an Abhats Crosier. 1769 Mew 
Peerage l. 270 ‘Iwo demi garters paleways, argent, 

Palewise (pélwoiz), adv. Her. [f. PALE sb.) 
+ -WIsk.] In the direetion of a pale; vertically 
(either in the middle of the shield = év fade, or in 


any part of the shield). 

17a1 [see PaLeways, quot. 1691]. 1864 Route. er. Af ist, 
& Pop. viii. 36 Paly Bendy ..is produced by lines drawn 
palewise, crossed by others drawn bendwise. 1867 — Ang. 
Heraldry (1875) 142 [ale<wise, or In Pale..that is, set 
vertically, or arranged vertically one above another. 

Paley, variant of Paty a.l 

Paleyce, -eys, obs. ff. Vanack; var. Patis Ods. 

Palfrenier (pxlfréniew, arch. Forms: 5 
palfreynyer, -frenyer, 9 palefrenier, -freneer, 
palfrenier. [a. I’. palefrenter (1350 in Godef. 
Compl), also pare-, palfrenier = It. palafreniere, 
Sp. falafrencro, Pg. palafrenctro, med.L. pala-, 
palefrenurius, frenerius, fridtartus, orig, para- 
veredarius (Lex Barwar., Capitulare de Villis, Du 
Cange)sf. parawrédus: sce next and -1ER 2.) A 
man having charge of horses; a groom. 

1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon x. 257 Mawgys sayd tu 
y* palfreynyer that kepte bayerde ‘frende, goo & set the 
sadell vpon bayerde’..‘syr’, sayd y° palfrenyer, ‘1 may not 
doo it’ 1820 Scort Jouast. xxxv, A legion of godless 
Jackeys, and palfreniers, and horse-boys. 1840 THackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1892) 74 He calls his palefrenier a groom. 
1863 SaLa Cat, Dangerous 11. iv. 147 Palefreneers littered 
him down with straw, as though he had been a Horse. 

Palfrey (p9'lfri, pel-). Forms: 2-4 paletrai, 
3 -frei, -fray, 3-4 -frey, 4 palfre, 4-6 -frei, 4 7 
-fray, 4- palfrey, (5 palfroy(e, 5-7 -freie, 
-freye, -fraie,-fraye, 6 paulfrey, pawlfre, 7 pal- 
fery, palefroy, palphrie, -frie, -fry, 8 -phry). 
[ME. a. OF. palefre’, in rth c. palefretd (later 
palefroy, -froi):—late L. palafrad-us, by dissimila- 
tion from parafrédns, -vrédus (in Capit. Charle- 
magne)i:—late L. paraverédus (6th c.), f. Gr. 
nop beside, extra + veréidus light horse, post-herse. 
Cognate Romanic forms are Pr. palafre, -freé, Sp. 


tfalafré, palafren, Py. palafrem, It. palafreno; 
in med.L. also ficdis, Sridus, palafridus, 
palefredus, -~fridus, palfredus, pala-, palefrenus : 
see Du Cange. The forms in -frenus, -fretto, -fren 
(whenee Jad/renier), show popular association with 
L. frénum, It. freno bridle, rein. 

Parafridus also passed into German: OLG. farafrid, 
parevrit; MLG. peri, LG. perd, MDu. paerl, Du paard; 
OHG. pfarifrid, pferfrit; MUG. pfrit; Ger pferd; the 
ordinary word for ‘horse “1 ; 

A saddle-horse for ordinary riding as distinguished 
from a war-horse; ¢sf. a small saddle-horse for 
ladies. (Now //rs¢., or in romantic or poetic lang.) 

e1175 Lamb. fom. 5 He mihte ridan..on riche stede and 
palefrai. ¢1200 Trin, Coll, font. LF) Nover stede ne palefrei, 
ne fair mule. ¢1330 R. Brune Chron. Mace (Rolls) 11184 
Many fair palfray & stede. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr fred, 207 His 
a was as broun as isa berye. c1gs0 Merlin xvi. 260 
Thei lefte theire palfreyes and lepe upon stedes ccvered in 
maile. 1470-85 Matory Arthur i. vi, A damoysel that 
came ryde ful fast..on a fayr palfroy. a1s47 Hen. VIII in 
Ellis Orig, Letd. Ser. 1. 1h. 32 Some faire white, or white 
gray palfreies, or geldings, 1556 Wirnats Dict. (1568) 16.a/2 
A pawlfre, cantherius candidus. 1614 Cuarman Maske 
Inns of Crt. 2 Dwarfe Palfries, with yellow foot-cloathes. 
3719 D’Urrey Pilés (1872) 1V. 10 A Palphry proud, prick'd 
up with Pride, Went prancing on the Way. 1803 Soutiey 
Ue Orraca ww. vii, Upon her palfrey she is set, And 

orward then they go. 1813 Scott 7rferm. 1. xiv, A niaiden 
on a palfrey white, 186 R. A. Vaucuan Jfystics (1860) 
1.9 ‘The fair damosels of the olden time on their palfreys. 
1859 Trxnyson Geraint § Enid 126 [He] shook his drowsy 
squire awake and cried, ‘ My charger and her palfrey’. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as palfrey-man, -mare, 
“MONEY, ~PAge. 


393 


1297 Placita coram Rege m. 39 (897) 263 
Palfreyman. 1360-1 Durham Acc. Rotls (Surtees) 562 Perot 
palfraypage Priori, a1g00 A/ankind (Brandl 1896) 240 
and 3e were fe kynges palfrey mare. rg02 JF'rd/ Ep. Cicest. 
(Somerset Ho.), Soluendum post decessum meas domino 
Regi debitas pro le palfray money, 1830 Pascr. 251/1 
Palftay man, Jale/renier. : 

Hence Palfreyed a. [-ED?], provided with or 
riding on a palfrey. 

1713 Ticket Ou Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 159 The 
par that tells Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magic 
spells. 

+ Palfreyour. 04s. Yorms: [3 palfreur, 
palefreyur], 4 palefreiour, 7 palfreour, palfrer. 
[a. AF. palefreyur, -our, §. palefrei PALFREY + 
OUR.) = PALFRENILR. 

[1297 Placita coram Kege (1897) 72 Ricardum le Palfreny’, 
1300 /’ot, Holl 28 Aitw. J, m. 15d. in Calendar 350 Adam 
le Palefreyur, Henry le Palefreyar.] a 1327 fol Songs 
(Camden) 237 Palefreioars ant pages, Ant boyes with boste. 
1601 F. ‘Vain //ouseh. Ord. Baw. ff § 87 (1876) 52 Al pal- 
freours & somters of the kinges house. /éfd. $ 90. 55 For 
the palfrers & coursers j herberger named. 

Palgrave: sce PALSGRAVE. 

Pali (pa'li), s¢.anda@, Also Pali, P&li. [Short 
for palt-bhasi, i. e. language of the canonical texts 
(as opposed to ‘commentary’), f. Ag/# line, eanon 
+ bhasd language.) 

1. The language used in the canenical books of 
the Buddhists, compescd in North India. This 
‘Middle Tligh Indian’ was the literary form of 
the langnage spoken in Kosala, the country now 
called the United Provinces (Onde, ete.), which 
was the dingua franca ef North India from the 6th 
or 5thto the 2nd century B.c. Also often used to 
include b. The language of the chronicles, com- 
mentarics, and other literary works of later 
Buddhists, which bears the same relation to the 
language of the canonical texts as medieval bears 
to classical Latin; and e. The kindred language 
used in the early Indian inscriptions, 

[1693.\. Petr. De la Loudére’y Séane 9 The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all the Ornaments of 
the [Siamese] Vulgar Tongue are borrow'd from the Balie.] 
1800 Syms Hwhassy te lve 333 That the Pali, the sacred 
language of the priests of Roodh, is nearly allied to the 
Shanserit of the Bramins. 1833 Taspy tr. Saagermrane'’s 
Burwese Emp. 141 Vhe grammar of the Pali language or 
Magata. /dfd., All these books are written in the Pali tongue. 
3837 G. Turnovr Vahdwenso Introd. 22 Buddhists we 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than 
the Sanscrit. 1872 ALaBasTeR Whee! of Law 246 Others 
believe that Pali.. was the vernacular language of Magadha, 
the Holy Land of Buddhism. 1877 Ruys Davips Sudid- 
Aisuz 237 \ list of the Pali commentaries now extant. 1903 
— Buddhist india 152 Pali is a literary language based on 
the dialect of Kosala, 

2. Palt plague: see quots. 

1869 F. A. Parkes Pract. Aygiene (ed. 3) 484 The Vali 
plague differs from the Egyptian plague, in having a marked 
ung disease. 1875 tr. con Lienessen's Cyel. Med. 1. 482 
the thinks that he can recognise the black death of the 
fourteenth century in the so-called Indian Plague or Pali 
Plagoe, a disease which prevailed from 181g to 1821 in the 
Kast Indian provinces of Kutch and Guzerat. 

Pali, plural of Parus 2. 

Paliard, Palice, obs. ff. Partiann, Patace, 
Panis.  Palie, variant of Pattie a. Se. 

Palichthyologie, ctc., irregular form of paly- 
tchthyologic, vte.: see PAL.EO-, 

1848 O. Fru. Geol. Soe. 1V. 302. 

+ Palifica'tion. Os. (£rron. palli-.) [ad. 
med.L. palification-em, It. palificastone \!lorio), 
f. L. paélificare to make a foundation of piles, f. 
pél-us pile, stake, pale + -fictre to make.] The 
action of driving piles or stakes into the ground in 
order to render it more firm for building operations, 

1624 Wotton Archit. 1. 26, Phaue sayd nothing of Palli- 
fication, or Pyling of the Ground-plot..when we huild vpon 
a moist or marshy soile. Hence 1656 in Brount, 1658 in 
Punt.tips, 1823 in Nicnotson Pract. Builder, 

Paliform (pélifgim), a. Zool, [f. L. palus 
stake, etc. +-(1)FoRM.] Kesembling, or having the 
form of, a palus. 

1890in Cent. Diet. 1900 Pree. Zool, Soc. June 126 A ring, 
often incomplete, of larger septal teeth rises up..or else one 
large paliform tooth. 

Palify, Palijs, obs. f. PALLIFY, PALACE. 

|| Palikar (pzelikax). Also palleear. — [ad. 
mod.Gr. madcap, wakAnxape lad, f. Gr. wdAdeg, 
-né youth; in F. padiéare.] A member of the band 
cfa Greek or Albanian military chief, esp. during 
the war of Independence. 

1812 Byron CA, Har, 1. xxi, Each Palikar his sabre from 
him cast. 1826 Blackw. Alay, XX. 719 ‘The remnant of the 
Suliot palikars..were reduced to capitulate. 1853 Fetron 
Fam, Lett, xxxv. (1865) 277 Two very handsome, genteel, 
and civil pallecars, who were very attentive to us. 18! 
Blackw. Mag, UXXV1.417 The third prominent feature in 
the social condition of the Greek population is the existence 
of a military caste called Palikars. , A 

Hence Pa‘likarism, the palikar system or in- 
stilution. 

1854 Blackw. Mag, LX XVI. 413 Otho [was] re-established 
in absolute power by the assistance of palikarism and muni- 


| cipal corruption. 


Ricardus le ! 


PALINDROME. 


Palilogy, palillogy . palilédzi). KAc?. Also 
in Gr. and L. ferms, [ad. L. paltlogia, -ilogia, 
Gr, madAdoyia, f, mad over again + -Aoyia speak- 
ing.] ‘The repetition of a word or phrase, esp. in 
immediate succession, for the sake of emphasis. 

1657 J. Suitu Myst. AAet. 160 This figure and Palalogia, 
which signifies Repetition of the same word, are alike. 1678 
Putts (ed. 4), Padilogia, 173 Battey (ed, 3), Patilogy. 

So + Paliloge'tic a. [f. Gr. wadcAdoyeir}, charac- 
terized by palilogsy. Oés, 

1652 Urqunart Jered Wks. (1834) 292, | could have intro- 
duced... ¢xargastick, and palilogetick elacidations, 

| Palimbacchius (pzlimbekair¥s). Pros. 
[L., a. Gr. madtpeBdexeos, f. réde back, backwards 
+ Baxxetos Baccus.) A metrical foot consisting 
of two long and one short syllable; a reversed 
bacchius; = ANTIBAccHIUS. Also Palimba‘cchic. 

1586 W. Wessr Lag, Poets te (Arh.) 69 Palimbachios, of 
two long and one short, as ~~~ accorded. 1749 Nunibers 
fa Poet, Comp. 19 Palimbacchic — ~~ Spondee == and half 
Pyrrhic »._ 1773 Kennicn Hhet. Gram. Bag. Lang. in Dict. 
22 When I hear an English prosodist thus talk of his 
Tambics, his ‘Frochees..and bis Palimbacchies. 

Palimpsest (pxlimpsest), sd. anda, Also 7-8 
in I. or Gr. form. [ad. L. paltmpséstus sb., 
a. Gr. madivpyoros scraped again, tadipynoroy 
a parehment whence writing has been erased, f. 
mod again + Ynores, from Yaw, ¥jv to rnb smooth.) 

A. sé $1. Paper, parchment, or other wriling- 
material prepared for writing on and wiping out 
again, likea slate. Oés. [So It. palimsesto(#lorio, J 

1661 Lovet f/ist. dado § Miu, 7 The chalked skinne 
for a palintpsestus, serving in stead of a table book. 1662 
Evetys Chadcogr. (1769) 52 In writing, the ase of the 
palimpsestas..and the like. 1706 Putuiirs, Padiepseston,.. 
a sort of Paper or Parchment, that was generally ns"d_ for 
making the first draaght of things, which might be wip‘d 
out, and new wrote in the same Place. ; 

2. A parchment or other writing-matcrial written 
upen twice, the original writing having been erased 
or rubbed out to make place for the second; a 
manuscript in which a later writing is written over 
an effaced earlier writing. 

125 Genrd. Mag. XCV.1 348 Monsignore Angelo Mayo.. 
celebrated for his discoveries in the *Palimpsestes. 1838 
Arsotp fist, Home 1. 256 note, ‘Vhe Institutes of Gains... 
was first discovered ..ina palimpsest, or rewritten manaseript 
of. works of 5. Jerome, in the Chapter Library at Verona. 
1875 SckivexeR feat Vi fest. 18 Vo decipher a double 
palimpsest calls for the masterhood of a ‘Tischendorf, 

Jig. 1845 Du Quiscty Suspirfa Wks. 1890 XIE. 346 What 
else than a natural and mighty palimpsest is the homan 
brain? 1856 Mrs. Browsisc Are. Leigh 1. 826 Let who 
says * The soul's a clean white paper’ rather say A palimpsest 
«defiled. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. viii. 153 History 
unrolls the palimpsest of mental evolution 

3. A monumental brass slabtumned and re-engraved 


on the reverse side. 

1876 Hucged. Beit, WV. 2190/2 A large number of brasses in 
England are palimpsests, the back of an ancient brass 
having been engraved for the more recent memorial, 1877 
1. Jewirr fladfhes. aneng Eng. Antig. 132 They were 
frequently laid down to other persons, or re-engraved on 
the other side, and hence called palimpsests. . P 

B. adj. 1. (Applied to a manuscript) Written 
over again; of which the original writing has been 
erased and superseded by a tater: see A. 2. 

3852 Il, Rocrers Aed, Faith 11853) 237 -\ friend who used 
to moura over the thought of palimpsest manuscripts. 1875 
Posie Gadus Pref. (ed. 2) 5 The codex is doubly palimpsesr, 
i.e, there are three inscriptions on the parchment. 1898 R. 
Harris in £xfosttor Dec. 4o2 It is useless to apply ree 
agents in search of palimpsest writing where the vellum has 
only been used vnee. fig. 1873 W. Corvin Lett. & Frads. 
(1897) 308 The pretty song, rising one will never know how, 
from a palimpsest memory. 

2. Ofa monumental brass: sce A. 3. 

1843 Archxologia XXX. 124 Valimpsest hrasses are also 
found at Berkhampstead. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. of Derby'sh. 
IH}. 241 This monument is a remarkable..cxample of the 
palimpsest or re-used brass. * 

Hence Palimpsest 7. /ras., to make into a 
palimpsest, to write anew on (parchment, ete.) 
after erasure of the original writing; Palim- 
pse‘stic @., that is, or that makes, a palimpsest. 

1823 Vew Monthly Mag, VILL. 13 Discoveries. .of Palimp- 
sestic parchments had not yet fornished fresh matter for 
research, 1836 I’. Mauony Med. Father Prout, Songs 
Horace 1, (1859) 376 ‘Thy MSS. have come down to os unmu- 
tilated by the pumicestone of palimpsestic monk. x 
Expositor Jone 420 We may wonder less at this Sinaitic 
.. codex having been palimpsested. 

Palinal (pe'linal), 2. /Aysto/. [irreg. f. Gr. 
méAw backward + -AL.] Characterized by or in- 
velving backward motion, esp. of the lower jaw in 
mastication. 

1888 Cope in Amer. Nat. Jan. 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from be- 
hind forwards, ..and the palinal, from before backwards. 
1896 — Primary Factors Evolution vi. 321, Ryder is of the 
opinion that the mastication of the Proboscidia is palinal. 


Palindrome (pz'lindrdum), s6. anda. [ad. Gr. 
wadivSpop-os running back again: so in mod.F. 
(Littré).] a. sé. A word, versé, or sentence that 
reads the same when the letters composing it are 
taken in the reverse order. b. adj. That reads 
the same backwards as forwards. 


PALINDROMIC. 


¢ 1629 B. Jousgy Underwoods, Execr. upon Vudcan (1640) 
Rjb, fad . .weav'd fifty tomes Of Logogriphes, or curious 
Pallindromes. 1638 Peacnam Truth of our Times 123, 1 
caused this to be written over the porch of their free-schoole 
doore, Sxubi dura a rudtbus: \t is Palindrome. 1706 
page” Palindrome..as Lewd did I live, and evil [ did 

hcl, 
or Canorine, or recurrent verses, as they were called. /érd. 
191 In English but one Palindrome line is known, 

Hence Palindro'mic a., of the nature of 2 palin- 
drome; Palindro-mical g. = prec.; Palindro:- 
mically adv., in a way that rcads the same back- 
wards as forwards; Pa‘lindromist, a writer or 
inventor of palindromes. 

1862 H. 3. Wueattey Anagrams 11 A singularly appro- 
priate Greek palindromic inscription... occurs upon very 
many fonts in England. 1864 Wee Palindromicad. 
21876 M. Couns 2h, tx Garden (1880) . 226 A dear friend 
of mine, poet and palindromist and archzologist. 

Paling /pé"lin), 7/7. st.1 [f. Pate a.1+-1nc.) 

+1. Decoration with ‘pales’ or vertical stripes. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer “ars. 7.» 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
. barrynge, owndynge, palynge. 

2. The action of constructing a fence, or of 
enclosing a place, with pales; fencing. 

1469 Paston Lett. 11. 337 They that ben possessioners.. 
shilde payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston; and by 
cause this is nat performyd..thoo that ben possessioners 
shall..be amersid. And it is agreed that Sir William Vel- 
verton, Sir Thomas Hoo..wolle pay the amercyment, and 
to delyver the said Duchesse possession of the said service 
and palyng. 1943 4et 35 /fen. U'f//, €.17§ 6 For..pailing, 
railing, or enclosing of Parkes fetc.]. 1667 livcirss oF 
Newcastie Life Dk. of N. (1886) 11. 153 The..paling, 
stubbing, hedging, &c., of his grounds and parks. 1703 
T.N, City & C. Purchaser 212 Much us'd in Essex... 3 but 
in few other Countreys, except for Paleing. 

3. concr. a. Wood prepared for or made into 


pales; pales collectively; fencing. 

1788 Urans. Soc, Arts VI. 22 The firs answer for.. paling 
for fences. ¢1830 CartyLr Jour Fables iv, Thon art felled 
and sawed into paling. 1881 Younc Hecry Man kis own 
Mechanic § 181. 62 When park paling of cleft pales is made. 

b. A fence made of pales. (with @ and f/.) 

1958 Nottinghaue Kec. WV. 120 The palyng for the seyil 
pynfold. 1766 Beackstonn Cowie, VL wii, 38 It is not 
every field..which a gentleman pleases to surround with a 
wall ar paling. .that ts thereby constituted a legal park. 
1814 Scott Jaz Ix, Waverley groped his way the best he 
could along a sinall paling. 1866 Rocers Agric. & l’rtces 
I, xviii. 425 Split oaken planks to be used for strong palings 

e. Kach of the pales of which a fence is made; 


usnally in #/. = a set of pales, a fence. 

1834 H. Aisswortn Rookwood in. i, A rough .. lane 
which skirted..the moss-grown palings..of the park. 1861 
Mxs. 1. Woon Last Ly nae (1888) 195 Me plunged .. over 
sume palings into a field. 

4. attrtb., as paling board, fence. 

1805 R. W. Dicksnas Pract. Agric. . 110 Plate xxx, Two 
different sorts of paling fences. 1812 J. Savru Pract, of 
Custones (1821) 282 A paling Hoard is the outside or sappy 
part of a tree, sawed off from the four sides, in order to make 
the remaining part square. 1894 R. Herpces feast of 
Bacchus t. 179 The hedge and paling bounds. 

Paling, 74/. 56.2 [f. ate v.2+-1nel.] The 
action of becoming or turning pale. 

ergo Ly. Life Our Lady (MS. Asti, 39 If. 49), For in 
here face alwey was the blode, With oute palynge or eny 
drawynge doune. 1887 G. Murepitn Saditds g P. 158 
Like the paling of the dawn-star. 

Paling, ff/.a.) [f. Pate 9.) + -1ne2]  En- 
closing, surrounding. 

¢1630 Trag. Rich. 17 (1870) 34 That dost allowe thy 
paleing flatterers To guild them selues with others misseryes. 

Paling, f//.¢2 [f. Pate 2.2 4+ -1nc2]  Be- 
comiag or lurning pale. 

1623 Mtopreton More Dissemblers Besides Women 1. iv, 
Your nice paling physicking gentlefolks 1832 J. Brrr 
St. Herbert's Isle 4x The sun looks downward with a paling 
light. 1899 19¢4 Cent. Nov. 817 By the dual light of paling 
moon and rising sun. 

i Palingenesia (plindzénisia), [med.1I. 
(969 in Du Cange), a, Gr. madvyyevecia birth over 
again, regeneration, f. médw again + yéveois birth, 
origination.] = PALINGENESY. 

16ar Burton Anat, Afed. 1, i. u. ix, The Pythagoreans hold 
metempsychosis and palingenesia that sonles go from one 
body to another. 1907 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 336 Vhe 
Palingenesia or Resurrection of Plants from their Ashes. 
1829 Sourney Sr 7, More 11. 245 We might then hope for 
a palingenesia, a restoration of national sanity and strength, 
1870 Farrar Wits, Lfist.v. (1871) 172 This is why it became 
the Palingenesia of a dead and miserable world, | 

Ilence Palingene‘siana., relating to palingencsia. 

1816 J. Lawzexce in Monthly Afag. XL. 296 Gaffarel.. 
meditated a palingenesian experiment upon human bodies. 

Palingenesis (pzlindze'nésis). [f Gr. mdduy 
again + yéveots birth, origination: a modern com- 
pound not on Greek analogy: sce prec.) 

1, = PALINGENESY. 

1818 Hosunouse /taly (1859) If. 351 A poem which he 
(Monti) pnblished..and_ called the ‘Palingenesis’, 1871 
H, Macmittan Yrue Vine iv. (1872) 169 ‘The palingenesis 
of creation is accomplished, not by the rooting-up of evil, 
but by the sowing of good. ‘ A 

2. Biol, +a. The supposed production of animals 
from putrescent animal matter. Ods. 

1866 in Brannr & Cox Dict, Scé, ete. c 

b. Ilaeckel’s term for the form of ontogenesis 


in which ancestral characters are exactly repro- 


18ar New Monthly Mag, WW. 170 ‘The Palindromes, | 
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duced, without modification; true heredilary genesis 
or evolution ; the ‘breeding true’ of an organism 
(opp. to enogenests). 

1899 tr. /acckel’s Evel. Man 1. 11 This distinction hetween 
| Palingenesis or inherited evolution, and Kenogenesis or 
| vitiated evolution, has not..yet been sufficiently appreciated 
| by naturalists, 
| @. Aatom, = METAMORPHOSIS, 

1886 in Cassell’'s Encycl. Dict. 
| llence Palinge’nesist, one who holds some 
| doctrine of palingenesy. 

1860 All Vicar Round No. 43. 389 Monsieur Doyére, the 
| most ardent palingenesist of the age, .. pretends that these 

animals are able to support..absolnte desiccation, without 
| losing the faculty of resurrection. 1 tr. Pouchet’s Uni- 
| verse (1871) 35 Our modern palingenesists, 
Also 7 


Palingenesy (p:lindze-nési). -ie. 


[a. I. patingénésie, ad. med.L. falingenestas see 


above.] Regeneration, birth over again; revival, 
re-animation, resuscitation. (/7¢. and fg.) 

1643 SMALLWoou On Death Cartwright in C.'s Poents (1651) 
“*ii), Buried Ashes may as eas'ly see Theirs, as we this glad 
Palingenesie. 1660 tr. Amiyratdus’ Treat. cone. Relig. . 


vii, 258 There must also be another burning of the world, - 


and another Palingenesie or renovation of things. 1718 
J. Fax Wanderer 57 While the World scems to rejoice in 
a perfect Palingenesy. 1801 W. ‘Vaveor in Monthly Mag. 
Xf. 19 The..doctrines of an imminent palingenesy, and 
of the speedy coming of Antichrist. 1858 Trexen On 
eluther. Vers. (1859) 52 Nothing would so effectually hinder 
this rejuvenescence, this palingenesy of words, as the putting 
a ban upon them directly they pass out of vulgar use. 

Palingenetic (-dzénctik), a  [& Patix- 
GENESIS: see GENXETIC.] Of or belonging to, or 
of the nature of palingenesis (sense 2b). Ilence 
Palingene‘tically adi’. 

1877 Laxkesrer in QO. rnd. Microsc. Sei. XVU. grr 
What he [Haeckel] terms ‘heterochrony in the palingenetic 
phenomena of ontogeny’. 1879 tr. Alavchel's devel. Alan I. 
1.10 It is. .most important to distinguish clearly and exactly 
hetween the original, palingenetic processes of evolution, 
and the later kenogenetic processes of the same. 

Pali‘ngenist. xouce-wd. = !ALINGENESIST. 

1839 /raser’s Mag. XIX. 50 We are Palingenists, and 
| desire. .to Teanimate the dead. ‘ 

+ Palingman. 0és. [a. Du. palingman, f. 

| faling eel + man.) A man who deals in cels. 

1482 Kells of Larlt, V\. 221/2 Aswell Merchauntes, as 
other sellers of Elys called Valyngmen. 1483 ict 22 
#iutw. (1°, ¢ 2 Ascun tiel marchant ne palingeman. 1495 
let dfen. VIL, ¢. 23 Noe such Marchannte nor paling 
man shuld sell nor put to sale any Elys by barell, &c. 

| [Variously misunderstood: 1670 Biovet Law Dict. Paling 
mar, seems to be a Merchant Denizen; one born within the 

English Pale. Similarly 1706 in Kexsey; 1721- Battey; 

2853 Crap, etc. 1864 Wenster, “aling-stan, one born 

within that part of Ireland called the Augéish Pale: so in 

later Dicts.] : 
| Palinode (pz'lindud), sé. Also 7 palinod. 

[ad. L. padinddia: see VWALINODY; or a. obs. I. 

patinod (16th c. in Littré).J orig. An ode or 
| song in which the author retracts something said 

in a former poem ; hence ge. a recantation; sfec. 
| in Sc. Lazy (sce quot. 1861). 

1599 B. Jonson Cyethia's Rev, v. ili, You, two and two, 
singing a Palinode, March to your several homes. 1600 
(tétde) The Palinod (ed, 1604 or recantation] of Tohn Colvill, 
wherein he doth penitently recant his former proud offences. 
1636 G. Sanpys far. Drv. Poems, Fob (1648) 62, 1. .theree 
fore in this weeping Palinod Abhorre my selfe, that have 
displeas'd my God. 1814 Scort Wav. xiv, That Balma- 
whapple (had given satisfaction] by such a_palinode as 
rendered the use of the sword nanecessary. 1861 W. Bett. 
Dict, Law Scot. s.v., In actions for damages on account 
of slander or defamation raised in the Commissary Court.., 

| it was formerly the practice to conclude not only for 
| damages, expenses, and a fine, but also for a judicial recantae, 
tion or palinode by the defender. 1898 R. L. Srevenson 

S4. /ves xiii, |. abounded in palinodes and apologies. 

llence Pa-linode ~. [cf. Gr. madwedetv to recant], 
to reeant, retract (ze/r. and ¢vazs.). 

1886 Turrer Aly Life as Author 364,1 have seen fit more 
than once to ‘palinode’, 1892 Sat. Nev, 2 Apr. 392/1 The 
first stanza... being most ingeniously palinoded by the second, 

Palino'dial, 2. rare—'. [a. F. palinodial 
(Godef.), f£ L. padnidia PaLixopy + -AL.J) Of the 
nature of a recantation. 

1813 Jerrerson Writ, (1830) 1V. 188 Their Prince issued 

| a palinodial proclamation, suspending the orders on certain 

conditions, _ | . 3 

Palinodic (pzling-dik), a. Gr. Pros. [ad. Gr. 

| nodwebin-ds, f. moAww@bdia: see PALINopY and -1¢, 

In mod.F. falinzodigue.) Applied to verse in 

which two ‘systems’ of corresponding form, as 

a strophe and antistrophe, are separated by two 

others also of corresponding form but different 
| from the former. 
| 1883 Jens Gidipfus Tyrannus p. \xx, This is called the 
| palinodic period: meaning that a gronp of rhythmical 

sentences recurs once, in the same order. 1885 4 thenwuim 

3 Oct. 432/3 Alterations make vv. 875..to 882..into a com- 

plete palinodic period. 

+ Palino‘dical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -au.] 
Making or containing a ‘ palinode’ or recantation. 

1603 DreKen Satiromastiz Wks. 1873 1. 234 Her. 1 could 

| be pleas'd..to qnafie downe ‘The poyson‘d Inke, in which 1 
| diptyourname. 7x¢.Saist thon so, my Palinodicall rimester? 
\ a‘lino:dist. vare—°.  [f. PALINopE + -1sT.] 
| The author of a palinode. Tn mod, Dicts. 


PALISADE. 


Palinody (pzx‘linondi). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6-7 -odie; and in L. form palinodia 
(pelindedia), [a. F. palinodie, ad. L. (At, Sp., 
T’g.) palinddia, a. Gr. nadivpdia singing over again, 
repetition, esf. recantation, f. nad back again, 
Over again + %37 song: ‘a name first given to an 
ode by Stesichorus, in which he recants his attack 
‘ee TIelen” (Liddell and Scott).) 

. = PALINODE. 

1589 Putrennam Lug, Loesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 So did the 
Poet Stesichorns..in his Pallinodie vpon the disprayse of 
Helena, and reconered his eye sight. 1643 Prysyxe Soe. 
Power Parl, m. 43 @) 161] have over-shot my sel.’..1 shall 
promise them a thankfull acknowledgement, and ready 
palinody. 1691 Woov A¢h. O-ron. 11. 359 He was..-orced 
to make his Palinody in a Declamation in the public 
Hall, 1759 Goins. On Butler's Rem, Misc. Wks. 1837 VV. 
473 Then follows a palinody to the same gentleman. 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 5 Oct., The New York Sun says the 
President should recall Mr. Van Alen’s appointment without 
regard to Republican ridicule of palinody. 

B. 1590 Barrow in Conferences i. 13 Some of your chief 
Teachers hatte preached palinoda concerning your ministerie. 
1611 Biante Sransi. Pref o Saint Augustine wasnot cfraid 
toexhort S. Hierome to a Palinodia or recantation. 1632 
Maron Holland's Leaguer v. iv, That he shall sing 
a Palinodinm, And recant his ill courses. 1837-9 HaLLam 
Mist, Lit, (1847) 1. iv, § 46. 285 4 limitation of his tyrannical 
doctrine, if not a palinodia. | 

2, Singing over again, repetition. Ods. 

1599 Broughton's Let. x. 35 Nothing..but a palinody, 
1 meane not a recantation, but a repetition. 1609 [Br. W. 
Lartow] Axsw. Nameless Cath. 196 His vld Palinodie of 
scorne and malediction, 

+Palintocy. Ods. [a. obs. F. palintocte, ad. 
Gr, wadwroxia repayment of intcrest; in quot. 
1693, taken in sense ‘ regeneration’; f. réxos birth, 


offspring, inlerest of money.] (See quots.) 

a Ha ba Ae Rabelais mn, xviii. 1471 bim is... begun 
again the Palintocy of the Megarians, and the Palingenesic 
of Democritus, (1847 Grote Greece 1. ix. 111. 60 Passing 
a formal Patintohia or decree, to require from tbe rich who 
had lent money upon interest the refunding of all past in- 
terest paid to them by their debtors.) : 

+ Pa‘linure. Os. [f.the name of Seltnirus, 
the pilot of Afneas (Virg. 721. iti. 202, v. 833, 
cte.).] A pilot; in qnots. fg. 

1631 R.I. Arvaigum, Whole Creature i, 7 Wanting the 
Pilote and VPalinure of reason and Religion, they runne 
themselves vpon the rocks. 1640 Mutter Joseph's Coat, 
David's Sin xx. ee 209 The winding shelves do us de- 
tain, ‘Till God, the Palinure, returns again, [1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 23 We were driven right across the 
stream.. leaving our Palinurus and his comrade standing up 
to their middles in water.) | . 

Palinuroid (palinitieroid), 2. Zool  [ad. 
modL, alintirordea, nent. pl. f. Lalinirus: sec 
-01.] Resembling or akin to the genus /'x/inuraus 
(Spiny Lobster) of decapod crustaccans; belonging 
to the group /adizuroidea or family Palinuride, 
of which this genus is the type. 

Palione, obs, Sc. form of PaviLion. 

+ Palis, sé. Oés. Forms: 4 palice, 4-5 palais, 
-ays, palis, -ys, 5 palaies, paleys, paless, palyce, 
5-6 pales, [a. F. falis, OF. also falefs, and 
palisse, in med.L. paltetumn, sb. neuter, from *pali- 
cius composed of stakes, f. Aadus stake, Pate, Cf. 
also PALAcE 56,3] 

1. A fence of pales, a palisade, paling. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt, 769 Apark al aboute, With a pyked 
pilees, pyned ful pik. ¢1374 Cuavcer Boeth. 1. pre iii. 7 
(Camb, MS.) Warnestored and enclosyd in swich a palis. 
Jbid. vw. met. iv. 31 Thow that art put in quiete and weleful 
hy strengthe of thi_palys (rodore wal/i) shalt leden a cler 
age. 1q.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/45 Padicieem, -cif, est 
guedam clausura facta ex palis, a Palys, ¢1475 Stans 
Puer ad Mensa 200 in Q, Eliz. Acad. 63 Uff pou go with 
any man.. De wall of by hege, by pales of by pale. 

. A place enclosed by a palisade or fence; an 


enclosure: see PALACE 56,3 

(The first quot. is doubtful, and may belong to 1.) 
c1420 Antursof Arti. 148 (Douce MS.) Ofpalaics[ Thornton 
aéS. Of pales], of perc of pandes of plowes. 1581 Sty- 
warp Mart. Discipl. 1. 59 He that shall enter in or goce 
foorth hy any other gate, streete, or waie .. into the citic, 
pales or lyst or fort where y® campe is lodged. 

+ Pa‘lis, v. Oés. lorms: see prec. [f. prec. 
or a. OF, palisser, f. palis, palisse.]) trans. To 
surround or enclose with a palisade; to fence in, 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 9940 He. .palysed 
hit [a wood] abonte ful pykke. ¢1330 K. Brunxe Chron. 
(1810) r1o Withouten palaised parke, ¢1440 Stacyons Rome 
in Lod, Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 122 note, That stoone is vndyr 
an Awter Palysyd with Iren and stele. 

Palis, obs. form of PALACE. 

Palisade (pzliszd), sé. Also 6 pal(l)aisade, 
4 palisad, pallasade, 7-9 pallisade. [a. ing 
palissade (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. palrsser to 
enclose with pales: see -abE. Cf, Paisano.) 

1. A fence made of pales or stakes fixed in the 
ground, forming an enclosure or defence. Also 
applied to a fence made of iron railings. 

1600 IHToLtano Livy xxviti. v. 670 The avenues of the forest 
‘Yhermapyla: .. were stopped up by the /Etolians with a 
trench and pallaisade. 1697 Drvpen 2netd xi. 718 Others 
sid ‘To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 1788 Grnson 
Dect. § F. xi, (1846) 1. 531 A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the..cavalry. 1885 Miss Brappon Wyi- 


PALISADE. 


lard’s Weird |. 4 Yhe wooden palisade had been removed 
in the progress of the work. | : 

+b. Gardening. A light fence or trellis-work 
on which trees or shrubs are trained, an espalier ; 
hence /ravsf. a row of trees or shrubs so trained, 
or a row of trees or shrubs forming a close hedge. 

1658 Evetyn fr. Gard. (1675) 14 Concerning espaliers 
(which 1 will call paZ/sades) I will shew you several formes 
of accommodating them, 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 21 When the ‘Trees are spread, and the Palisades 
grown np, : 

2, All, A strong pointed wooden stake, of which 
a number are fixed deeply in the ground in a close 
row, either vertical or inclined, asa defence. 

1697 Drvoen eneid vit. 214 And Patisades about the 
Yrenches plac'd. 1777 Ronertson /fist. Amer. 1. un. 102 The 
ramparts were fortified with pallisades. 1828 J. M. Sprar- 
man Brit. Gunner 317 Palisades are g feet long, and 6 or 
7 inches square. When fixed, they are generally planted 
3 feet in the ground and about 3 inches asunder. 1834 
Tait’s Mag. \. 188/2 They... began to dig a trench, and to 
heap up a mound, on which the palisades they brought 
with them were to be driven in. 1853 StocqueLer J/r/. 
Hincyel., Palisades, ot Palisadoes, in fortification, stakes 
iade of strong split wood, about nine feet long. 

3. fg. Anything resembling or likencd to a fence 


of stakes (or one of such stakes). @. gev. 
16or Hotrann Péfuy xvi. vil, 558 Seed..contained.. 
within eares. .defended (as it were) witha pallaisade of eales 
(Ain $6.2}, 1913 Dernan /Ays.-TAvod, hi. 109 Out of these 
Cartilages grow a Pallisade of stiff hairs. 1831 Carivie 
Atise. (1857) VW. 325 “Fo drive down more or less effectual 
alisades against that class of persons. 1865 B'xess Busses 
In Hare Lie (1879) LE. vii. 351 The gigantic palisade of 
mouniains on each side. 1871 L. Srernen Player, Aur. 

(1894) v. 122 A vast palissade of blue ice-pinnacles. 
+b. A wire supporting the hair, a part of the 
head-dress fashionable in the carly part of the 


17th century. Ods, 
x690 Evetyn £0f-Dict., Palisade, a Wire sustaining the 
Hair next to the Dutchess, or first Knot. 
ec. fl, Name for the lofty cliffs extending about 
15 miles along the western bank of the I[ndson 
above New York, Also applied to similar forma- 


tions elsewhere. 

#838 N.P. Wittis A aer. Scex. £14 The Palisades— Hudson 
River, ..'Vhis singular precipice varies in height from fifty to 
two hundred feet, and presents a naked front of columnar 
strata, which gives it its descriptive name, 1861 N. A. 
Woops ir, of Vales in Canada etc. 405 “‘Vhe mighty river 
(Hudson) at first hemmed in by lofty cliffs, called the Pali- 
sades, which, striped with thin red and black strata, look 
like coloured palings erected by Nature to keep within 
bounds the stream. 1886 A. Wincurnt. Walks Geol, biekd 

6 High cliffs of basaltic columns, like those exposed on the 
Fojscn and Columbia rivers, are often called palisades, 

4. attrib, and Comb, as paltsade-hedye, -iree 
(see 1b); palisade-sike adj.; palisade-cell, a cell 
of the falisade-lissue; palisade-parenchyma, the 
parenchymatous palisade-tissue of leaves; pali- 
sade-tissue, tissue consisting of elongated cells set 
closely side by side, as the parenchyma imme- 
diately below the epidermis of the upper surface in 
most leaves; palisade-worm, name for various 
parasitic nematode worms, esp, S¢rongylus armatus, 
infesting the horse, and Lusirongylus gigas, in- 
festing various mammals. 

1875 Besnetr & Dyer ty, Sachs’ Bot. 657 ‘These changes 
are usually more complete in the ‘*pallisade-vells* on the 
upper side than in the parenchyma which lies deeper. 1664 
Evecys Kal. /lort., Fed. Orchard 60 Trim up your * Palisade 
Hedges, and Espaliers. 1897 Adléutt's Syst, Med. 1. 62 
The rete mucosum between the cells of the “palisade and 
other layers, 1877 Rosentuat J/uscles & Nerves 10 Cylin- 
drical cells standing, *palisade-like, side by side. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 407 Not inappropriately 
designated palisade-cells, or *palisade-parenchyma. 1875 
Bennett & Dvertr. Sachs’ Bot. 465 The chlorophyll-tissue 
ale seers on the upper side of the leaves..as the so- 
called *Pallisade-tissue. 1699 Evetys Aad /lort., Fan. 
Orchard (ed. 9) 15 Keep your Wall and * Patisade-Trees from 
mounting too hastily, 1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anne. 
Life 685 Strongylus arntatus, the “palisade, Worm .. is 
a common cause of ancurism,..in the Horse and Ass. 

Palisade (pzlise:d), v Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec. sb.] vas. To furnish, surround, cnclose, 
or fortify with a palisade or palisades; to fence in. 


Also aéso/., and jig. 

1632 Lithcow 7raz, vitt. 349 The Ditch. .is mainly palla- 
saded with wooden stakes, 1919 Lonpon & Wisk Compe. 
Gara. 2 ‘There is daily some new ‘Thing to be done, as to 
Sow, Plant, Prune, Pallisade. 1796 H. Hunter tr. .94- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 269 Jaws palisaded with teeth. 
1850 Fraser's Alag. Qi. 10 The frowning cliffs that 
patisade the shnre. 

IIenee Palisa'ded f//. a., enclosed or fortified 
with a palisade; Palisa‘ding vA/. sh., the action 
of furnishing or surrounding with a palisade; 
concer, & palisade, paling. 

1719 Loxoon & Wise Compl. Gard. 188 This Method of 
Pallisading has seldom or never been us’din England. 1804 
C B. Brown tr. Votney's View Soil U.S. 356 Vive palli- 
saded forts..were the only stages in this journey. 1845 
Frat. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XV.257 Running a light pali- 
sading between two precipices. 1890 ‘R. Boiprewoop’ 
Miner's Right (1899) 8) 1 A stout palisaded fence was at 
once rn across the neck..on the side facing the diggings. 

Palisa‘do, sé. Obs.orarch. Also6 palaisado, 


6-8 palizado, 6-9 pallisado, 7 palisadoe, -zadoe, 


palysado, (pallaisada, -asado, pal(l)azado, pal- | 
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lozado), 7-8 pallisadoe, -zado, palissado. [ad. 
Sp. falizada palisade: see -ano.] 

L. = PALisave sé, 1. 

1589 Ive Fortif 38 A palizado (placed at the outer edge of 
the parapet raysed yppon the sayd courtine or bulwarke) 
of sparres or such like. 1603 Hotnann /¥éetarch’s Alor. 438 
‘Khey .. plucked downe the pallaisada, mounted over the 
rampar, entred the campe. 1625 Purcuas Pidgrties 
1369 A deepe Ditch, and a Pallizado of young Firre- 
trees, 1725 De For ? oy. round Workd (1840) 65 They had 
+. a covered pallisadoe round where they lodged their 
ammunition. 1780 Coxe Ass, Disc. 212 ‘he fortress..is a 
square enclosed with palisadoes, 1816 F. H. Navtor A/ist. 
Germany Il. xxiv. 426 Yhey rushed into the trenches..and 
having torn up the palisadoes, made themselves masters of 
the imperial batteries, 

+b. Gardening, = PALISADE sh, 1b. Obs. 

1604 F, Girimstoxe] D'stcosta’s Mist. Indies v. xiii. 362 
In the midst of which walke was a Pallisado, artificially 
made of very high trees, planted in order a fadome one 
from another. 1689-90 Temeie /ss. Gardening Whs. 1731 
1.181 Vhe best Fruits not ripening without the Advantage 
of Walls or Palisadoes, 1725 Vraptny Aan. Dict. sv. 
Garten, The Space between the Bason and Palisade should 
be fill’d with Pieces of Embroidery, or green Mots adorn'd 
with Yew, Boxes and Flower Pots. 

= PALISADE sé. 2. 

1623 Bincnam Venophon 113 They..strenethened ali the 
Rampier with Palizadoes. 1635 Banriern 1/0, Discip. xev. 
(1643) 306 ‘I'o impale those parts..with sharp-pointed palli- 
sadoes. 1659 Pransos Creve (1839) 289 They. .always take 
it for a straight standing stake, pale, or palisade. 19770 
Laxcnornr /utarch (1819) V1. 48 Vo repair the wall. he 
ordered each of the citizens ta furnish a palisado. 1860 T. 
Maris //orace 216 A Roman soldier... woman's slave, 
her arms doth bear, And palisadoes now. 

3. fig. = PAuisave sh. 3. 

1643 Muton Divorce u. xvi. Wks. (1851) 103 No marvell 
anything, if letters must be turn'd into palisadoes to stake 
out all requisite sense from entring to their due enlarge- 
ment. 1658 Sir'T. Baowsr Gard. Cyrus iii. 47 The notable 
palisadoes about the flower of the milk-thistle. @ 1658 
Lovecack /adcon 78 When now he turns bis last to wreak 
The palizadves of his beak. 

th. = Panisane sb. 3b. Obs. 
1607 Lingua Ww. vi, Tires, Fannes, Palizadoes, Puffes, Kuffes. 
@ = PALISADE sd. 3c. 

1840 Penny Cyc XVE 1720/2 From Tappan toa distance 
of about 8 miles from the town of New Vork, the Palisadoes, 
as they are called, extend along the river. 

4. altrié. and Cone. 

1688 R. Homme Armonry 1. 86/2 Pallisxada Hedg..made 
touphold young Plants that they keep within pounds. 1720 
Strver Stow's Surv. London i. 254 Freestone pavements 
and palisado pales before the houses. 

Palisa‘do, v. Oés. or arch. 
[f prec. sb.] = Panisape ov. 

1607 Relat. Disc. River in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Aris) 
Introd. 53 Thursday we lahonred, pallozadoing our fort. 
1608 Carr. Sara 7ene Aclation Wks. (Arb.) 8 With all 
speede we pallisadoed our Fort. ¢rgro Crus Fiesnes Diary 
(1888) 71 In ye middle is a Bowling green palisado'd round. 
1813 Coceripce Lett. to D. Stuart (1895)615, | found Southey 
so..pallisadoed by preéngagements that I could nat reach 
at him. 1823 Byron Yxan vit xlvi, ‘Uhe Greek or Turkish 
Cohorn’s ignorance Had palisadoed in a way you'd wonder 
To see in forts of Netherlands ar France. 

Hence Palisa‘coed Af/.a. = PAtisaDED; Pali- 


svdoing vé/. sé. = PASADING. 

1611 Corter., /atisse, palisadoed, staked, or paled about. 
1624 Carr. Suitn Iixginia 60 They conducted us to their 
pallizadoed towne. 1740 Ptnepa Span, Dict., Liupaliatda, 
the Palizadoing that goes round any fortify'd Place. 3851 
C. L. Ssiva tr. Yasso us. xxxii, Thus the huge bull in 
palisadoed field Turns with his horn on the pursuing hounds. 

Palise, obs. form of Patace; var. Panis Oés, 

+ Paliser. O/s. Also palliser, palesser, -aser. 
[fi Panis sé.+-ER,} a. A maker of palings or 
fences. b. One who has charge of a park. 

(1368-9 Durham sicc. Rolls (Surtees) 575 Palicero de 
Mugleswyk et Joh’i Rogerson custodientibus duas portas 
parct ibidem.] 1442 in Willis & Clark Canrdridge (1886) I. 
387 Thomas Combe paliser..lo make the pale of the closure 
of the college. 1536-7 Durham Acc. Notts (Surtees) 703 
Jacobo Foster, palaser de Reaurpark. 

Palish (pélif),@. [f Pave a.+-1sH1.] Some- 
what pale, rather pale. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1x. xi. (Bodl. MSJ I. 295 b/1 
Wateri colour & melky coloure .. pat is whitissche oper 
palische. 1564-78 Butteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 45 When 
nature is so stronge Lo caste it forthe with a redde colour, 
pene or yellowishe, 1627 Hakewttt 4fol. (1630) 428 

‘alish and wanne asa sicke man. 1753 Gorpsm. Let, Wks. 
1881 1V. 475 Her face has a palish cast too much on the 
delicate order. 1898 Warts-Duxton Aydin (1900) 49/1 
A little feathery cloud of a palish gold, 


+Palish, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. paliss-, 
extended stem of fa/iy to become or render pale.] 
trans. To make pale. 


1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lj, The cold was..grete the 
whiche made her black and palysshed her colour. 


|| Palissé (pa'lise), a. Her. [1'. pa. pple. of 
palisser to furnish with pales or with a palisade.] 
Said of a dividing line when broken into parallel 
vertical pointed projections like a palisade; as, 
party per fess palissé. b. Said of the field when 
divided into vertical piles (see PiLx) of alternate 
tinctures: the same as Aily paly. 

1780 Epmonpson Compl. Body Her. V1. Gloss., Palissé 
is ike a range of pallisadoes before a fortification, and so 


represented on a fesse rising “ a considerable length, and 
pointed at the top, with the ficld appearing between them, 


Forms: see prec. 


PALL. 


tPaliure. O¢s. fad. L. paltirus, a. Gr. 
maXioupos (‘Theophrastus).] Name of a thorny 
shrub, prob. Palturus aceleatus or Christ’s-thorn. 

1382 Wryenir WieaAs vii. ¢ He that is best in hem, is as 
a palyure (g/oss, that is,a sharp bushe, or a thistil, or frijse; 
1388 as a paluyre, marg. A paluyre is a tasil, ether a scharp 
boysch}. [1985 Mariyvs Kousscau's Bot, xvi, Paliurus nr 
Christ's-Thorn, .. Being common in Palestine, it is supposed 
to be the thorn with which our Saviour was crowned] 

Palizado, obs. form of PALIsaDo. 

Palk(e, erroncous form of pakke, Pack sé. 

! Palkee, palki (pitki). East /ud, Also > 
pallakee, pallekive. [Lindi +pa/aki, pa/ki palan- 
keen, litter.) = PALANKEEN, 

1678 J. Punts tr, Yarernier’s Voy. u. 175 The 
Princesses are carried in Palleki's. 31971 J. Ro Forster 
Toreen's Voy. Suratte in tr, Ostech's Voy. etc. U1, 201 The 
greater nobility are carried in a padekee, which looks very 
like a hammock fastened toa crooked pole. 1828 Asiatic 
Costumes 67 (Stanf.) The doolies..are, like the palkee, borne 
only by two men, 1896 A. Forres Canips, Quarters, &e. 
266 The ladies travelled in palanquins, or palkis, as they 
ave more familiarly called. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as palkee-bearer; palkee 
dak: see awk; palkee gharry (gharee) 
(Vind packe-ga7i, f. gayi earringe]: ‘a carriage 
shaped somewhat like a palankin on wheels’ (Yule). 

1859 Laxc Mand. Fadia 121, 1 was stopped by a set of 
twelve palkee bearers, 1892 Ki. Brappos L476 tu India iv, 
tar The weak-springed..box upon wheels (called a pathee 
gharee) of India generally. 1878 Live in the Mofussil 
I. 3814) The Governor-General'’s carriage ..may be jostled 
hy the hired ‘palki-gharry', with its two wretched ponies, 
1882 Mes. Corres Mew dvs. Vatentine i 24 Vhe jour- 
ney at that time was performed by incans of the palki-dak, 

Pall pol, s41 Forms: 1 pell, 1, 4 pell, 3 
pel, peal, 3-5 pelle, 3~7 pal, palle, 5 Sc. paulle, 
5, 7 pale, 6 paule, pawl <e, Sc. paill, 3- pall. 
LOK, pad/, pel] ‘costly cloak or rabe, purple robe, 
purple’, ad. L. padéé-um pall. coverlet. enrtain, 
cloak ; a Greck cloak or mantle, the philosophers’ 
cloak; in Tertullian, the garment worn by Chris- 
liaus instead of the Roman /oga; later in various 
cecles. uses: see Du Cange. The historical order 
of the senscsin Eng. is not that of the develop- 
ment of L. palifum.] 

I. Cloth, a cloth. 

1. Fine or rich cloth (as a material’; esp. as 
used for the robes of persons of bigh rank 3 in OF, 
purple cloth, ‘purple’. Ods., exc. as poet. arch, 

egootr, Bada's Hist. 1.1. (1890) 26 Of pam bid zeweorht 
se weolocreada tiulgh [/8. B. pal}. c1000 Aieric Collegny 
in Wr.-Wilcker 96/19 Pallas and sidan (purfurin ct 
Serica) deorwyrbe gymmas and gold. ¢1z00 Orsin 8173 
& all pate wiede bate er wass Uppo be bare fiindenn, All 
wass itt off pe beteste pall Pate ani3 mann ma33 azhenn. 
arg Leg. Kath, 1461 L-schrud & i-prud ba wid ye X wid 
purpre. ¢ 1330 Aine of Zars 364 In cloth of riche purpel 
palle. c1400 Land froy Hh. 2836 And in the temple... 
Arne clothes fele of gold and palle. 1430 //ymus ling. 
86 Where is bicome cesar, bat lorde was of al, Or be riche 
man clopid in purpur & in pal? ¢1460 /fow a Marchande 
ete. 197 in Hazl. #. 7. 2. £205 Sche put on hor a garment 
of palle, And mett the marchand inthe halle. 1579 Srenser 
Sheph, Cad. July 173 Yhey bene yclad in purple and pall. 
arjoo Little Musgrave in Ritson Eng. Songs 11.215 The 
one of them was clad in green, ‘Vhe other was clad in pall. 
1810 Scorr Lady of £. wv. xii, If pall and vair no more 
l wear. 1814 — Ld. of Isles ww. xiii, , 

2. A rich cloth spread upon or over something ; 
a coverlet, canopy, etc. Ods. or arch, in gen. sense. 

13.. AY sidés. 370 Hire bed was mad, forsothe, With pallis, 
and with riche clothis. ¢2330 R. Brunsx Chron. Hace 
(Rolls) 11235 And in hure chaumbre vpona pal pey corouned 
hure wyb a coronal. 1457 in Somerset Med. Ills (rgo1) 
173 [A piece of clot® of gold called] le palle. 1g00-z0 
Doenrar /oents |xxvil. 13 Vo beir the paill of veluet cramase 
Abone hir heid. axgzg Skecton Col. Clowfe 943 Hang- 
ynge aboute the walles Clothes of golde & palles. «1578 
Linnesay (Pitscottic) Chron, Scot. 1. 359 Ane paill of gould 
sett witht pratious stouns sete abone the kingis heid quhene 
he sat at meit. 1725 Pore Ocfyss. xix. 364 With splendid 
palls the downy fleece adorn. 1794 Mrs. Rancurre Jfyst. 
Udolphe xiii, Over the whole bedding was thrown a counter- 
pane, or pall, of black velvet, 1858 Morris Fudgat. of God 
170 He sat beneath a broad white pall. 

3. feel. a. A cloth spread upon the altar, an 
altarecloth ; esf.a corporal. arch. b. A cloth or 
hanging for the front of an altar, a frontal. arch, 
c. A linen cloth with which the chalice is covered. 


(Cf. Pauba 2.) 

cx000 Aitrric Aor. 1, 508 And par slod .arwurde weofod, 
mid readum pelle gescrydd, ¢12g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 302/92 
Weouedes huy founden preo, With rede palles huy weren 
i-heoled. 1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 33 A_myncheon 
scholde not towche the palles of the awter. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 32/1 A woman sholde not touche 
the holy vessell of the anter, ue the palle. 519 Churchiv. 
Ace. St. Giles Reading 7 Yor coleryng ed mendyng of the pall. 
1699 tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. vith C. UX. 95 Why the Chalice 
is usually cover'd with a Vail or Pate before the Consecra- 
tion? 1735 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. bv. 63 The 
Linen with which they covered the blessed Eucharist, was 
called Corporal, the Pall, the Shrowd, Co-opertorium or 
Syndon, 1838 Coronation Service in Maskell Alon. it. 
(1847) IF. 83 ‘The Queen. .makes her first Oblation ; which 
is a Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold. 1846 Kerte Lyra f/anoca 
(1873) 172 The Altar’s snow-white pall. 


4. A cloth, usually of black, purple, or white 
velvet, spread over a coffin, hearse, or tomb. 


PALL. 


e1qgo Promp. Pare, 378/1 Palle, or pelle, or other clothe 
leyd on a dede body, ..capulare. 1463 Burial Ord. in 
Antig, Rep. (1807) 1. 315 The first herse coucryd with whit 
within the pale & parclose. ¢1§1§ Cocke Lorell’s B. 8 
A ryche pal to ly on y® corse late fro rome is come, 1538 
Crosconite Churchew. Acc, (Som. Rea Soc.) 43 Received of 
Edyth Houythorne for a knylle and the mae a 1674 
Crarespon A7is?, Red. xu § 245 When the Coffin was put 
in, the black Velvet Pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it. rgra Anpison Sfect, No. 517 ? 2 The coffin was 
carried hy six of his tenants, and the pall held up by six of 
the quorum, 1852 ‘TEeNxyson Que [edlington 6 Mourning 
when their leaders fall, Warriors carry the warrior’s pall. 

II. A garment, a vestment. 

5. A robe, cloak, mantle; in early times, esp. of 
rich stuff. Obs. or arch. in ger. sense. 

€ 1000 ELFRric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 257 Padlium, pal, palliatus, 
mid pale gescryd.  ¢ r205 Lav. 897 3ef us peal [¢ 227g pal], 
geue us hors, seue us haihe scrud. fed. 24597 Atle cniht 
hafde pal on And mid golde bigon. 1382 Wycuie Esther 
viii. 15 Mardoch, .schynede in kingis clothis..wrappid with 
a silken pal and purper. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 44/2 
Anon she toke her palle or mantel & covered her. 1895 
Laneuaw Let, (1891) 5 One of the ten Sibills .. cumly clad 
in a pall of white sylk. 1g90 SrpeNser #. Q. 1. ix. 37 In 
a long purple pall, whose skirt with gold Was fretted all 
about, she wasarayd. 165a Nerpuam Seldeu’s Mare Ci. 245 
lt is represented in the Figure of a woman, clothed with 
a Pall or linen frock. 1745 ‘T. Warton /"leas, Uelanch, 214 
Divine Melpomene.. Queen of the stately step, and flowing 
all 18a4 Byrox Juan xvie xh song, Ye sweeps along in 
tis dusky pall. 


6. spec. a. Eccl, A woollen yesiment worn by | 


the Pope, and conferred by him on certain eccle- 
siastics, esp. metropolitans or archbishops (such 
conferment being a necessary preliminary to the 
special functions of their office); itis now a narrow 
band passing over the shoulders, with short lappets 
hanging down before and behind, and ornamented 
with crosses. (Now more usually called PaLLiva; 
formerly also Patuion.) lence /-ausf. ‘The affice 
or dignity of metropolitan or archbishop. 

1480 Caxton Deser, Brit. 25 Offa worstuped Adulph 
bisshop of lichfeld with the archebisshops pall. 1494 
Farvan Chron. vit, ccxxi, 243 ‘This palle is an indument 
that euery Gilat ea must haue, and is nat in full 
auctoritic of an archebysshop tyll he haue receyued his palle 
of the pope. 1538 Letanp /?/n, IV. 1o2z Afer such tyme as 
the Pall of the Archh. of Lichfeild was taken from Lichfeild 
and restored againe to Canterbury. 1563 /fomidies i. Algst. 
Nebedl, (1859) 592 The Romish rag, which he calleth a pail, 
searce worth twelve-pence, 3x6g0 Sig R.Stapveton Steada's 
Low C. Warres in. 54 Besides his Pall, the Popes Chamber- 
lain, brought him from Rome, a Cardinalls hat. 1725 
Avurre Parergon 92 After Consecration he shall have the 
Pall sent him, 1848 A. Hersert in Vadis lrish Neunius 
Notes § The copier places York and Canterbury, the two 
palls or archiepiscopates of England, first and second. 

b. A robe or mantle put upon the sovereign at 


coronation; now called the ‘royal robe’. 

1643 Bakr Chron, Rich. If 2 Afver this, he [the Arch. 
bishap) put upon him | Richard 11] an upper Vesture called 
a Pall, saying, Accipe fallinm, 1847 Maskent Mow, Rit, 
IV. arg This now called § Royal Rohe is the ancient 
pallium; the ‘open pall’ as it is called in the orders of 
Charles Hand James Il. 

7. der, A bearing representing the front half of 
an archbishop’s pall, consisting of three bands in 
the form of a capital Y, charged with crosses, 


(Also called cross-pal?.) 

(Party) per pal. said of the shield when divided into 
three parts, of different tinctures, by lines in the directions 
of those of a capital Y. 

1562 Leicn 4 riarie 182 The fielde is Azure, a Paule Sable. 
1610 Guim (/eraddry w. ii. 193. 1766 Porxv Meraldry 
(17977) Dict., /'aé, a figure like a Greek Y, about the 
breadth of a Pallet: it is by some Heralds called a Cross- 
Pall, 1854 Bourrin Aer, dist. & Lop. (ed. 3) xxi. 356 
Surmounted by a pall of the last. © 

III, 8. jig. \Chiefly from 5, or now esp. 4.) 
Something that covers or conceals, a ‘mantle’, 
‘cloak’; in mod. use ¢sf. something, such as a 
cloud, that extends over a thing or region and 


produces an effect of gloom. 

e140 tr. De lntilatione it. bv. 130 There shal 1 yelde 
glory & worship for shame & repreef,a palle of preisyng 
for mornyng [cf Isa. Ixi. 3). 1g0q AtkyNson tr. De Joritas 
tione 1, vill, 203 (heading) Howe grace is to be hyd vnder 
the palle of humylyte. 1526 Jer. Jer f. (W. de W. 1531) 
$4 nder the pall of very mckenes & symplicite. 1742 
Voune Vt. 14. 1x, 2110 By this dark Pall thrown oer the 
silent World! ¢1827 Hoce Zales & Sk. V. 353 The sky 
was overspread with a pall of blackness. 1866 B. Tavior 
Winter Solstice Poems 301 Too cold to melt its pall of snow. 
1882 F. Hareison Choice Bhs, (1886) 438 Overhead by day 
and by night a murky pall of smoke. 

IV. 9. atirtb, and Couid., as pall-canopy, -cloth, 
-cloud; pall-like adj.; pall-bearer, -holder, 
-supporter, one of those attending the coffin at 
a faneral, to hold np the corners and edges of 
the pall; +pall-work, work in ‘pa'l’ or rich 
cloth (ods.). 

1707 Heanxe Collect. 29 Sept. (O. H.S.) IL. 53 *Pall 
Bearers were Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Turner [ete.} 1786 Miss E. 
Crayton in 7s. Delany's Corr. Ser. tt. IIT. 411 Lord and 
Lady Howard are gone to town this eet poor P«. 
Amelia‘s funeral. She is one of the pall-bearers. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 28 May 8/1 The pall-bearers had taken np 
their position. 1875 S. Hapen arth to Earth 52 The old 
English hearse or *pall-canopy. 1541 Fatton Churchw, 
Aec. (Som, Rec, Soc.) 154 Payd for iij stavys to bere y* 
*pawle cloth. a1qag Cursor Af. 5x25 (Trin.) He dud on 
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him *pal cloping And on his hond sett riche ring. 1886 
Corsett Fall of Asgard 11. 28 To raise the storm that was 
lo rive the *pall-cloud that hung over Asgard. 1814 M. 
Cutter in Life, etc. (1888) 11, 348 The other *pall-holders— 
Mr. Thurston, Dr. Worcester [etc.]}. ¢1420 Anfurs of Arth. 
ii, Of purpure, aud *palle werke, and perré to pay. @1440 
Str Degrev. 63a All of pall work fyn,.. Anerlud with ermyn. 

Pall (pl), 56.2 rare. [f. Paracel] A feeling 
of disaast arising from satiety or insipidity, 

1gts Suartesa. Charac. u. nm. § 2 (t737) 11.149 The Palls 
or Nauseatings which continually intervene, are of lhe worst 
and most hateful kind of Sensation, 

Pall (p9l), v.1 Also 6-7 pawl, paul. [app. 
aphetic from Arpa. v., to which the carly senses 
are parallel, But the literal sense of ‘become’ or 
“make pale’ is of rare oecurrence, being expressed 
by the cognate Pas zv. from VALE a.] 

I, Intransitive senses. 

til. To become pale or dim. Odés. 

141a-20 Ly nc. Chron. Troy ut. xxv, The uame of whom shall 
pallen in none age, But ever yliche without eclipsing shine. 

+2. To become faint; {o faint, fail (in strength, 
virtue, etc.). Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf 111. 13 That other biter as the galle, 
Winch makth a mannes herte palle. 1540-54 Croke /s, 
(Percy Soc.) 22 There-at his hert woll pall. 1562 Putaer 
eFuerd ix. Fe ij, Vouicted strengthes bevin to pal 1602 
Snaks. éJaut. y. it. g When our deare plots do panle. 

+b. To decay, waste away, rot. Obs. rare. 

Pe147§ Sgr. lowe Pegre 1030 Thus have ye kept your 
enemy here Pallyug more than seven yere. 

3. Of fermented or aerated liquors: To lose 
Ixriskness or sharpness Ly exposure to the air; to 
become Jat, vapid, stale, or insipid. b. Of blood: 
‘To become pale |?) by separation of clot and serum, 

€ 1430 Lvpcate[sce PaLtep ppl. alal c1ggo Promp. Parv. 
379/2 Pallyn,asale Xdrynke,..caeorior. 1913 Bk, Neruyage 
in Babees BA. 267 Also yf your swete wyne pale, drawe itin to 
a romney vessell for lessynge [cf. ¢1460 J. Ressenn BAL 
Nurture 116 Ziff swete wyne be sceke or pallid put ina 
Rompney for lesynge}. 1g30 PAtscr, 6531/2, 1 palle, as 
drinke or bloode dothe, by longe staudyng ina thynge, je 
appallys. Vhis drinke wyll pall (s'apfallyra) if it stande 
vneouered allnyght. 1§96 Nasu‘ Sagren Walden 115 
cup of dead beere, that had stood pawling by him ina pot 
threeilayes. 1634 H apinctox Caséara (Arb, )63 Sooner... then 
Jet pall So pure Canary. 1693 J. CLavton Virginia in 
Mise. Curfosa (1708) IN. 287 When the Weather breaks 
the Blood palls, and like over-fermented Liquors is de- 
pauperated, or turns cager and sharp. 1703 rd § aVlysé. 
eet t1 Lest such Wines should Pan aud die npon their 
as, 

4. transf, and fig. To become tasteless, vapid, or 
insipid to the appetite or interest. 

217047, Irown Sat. on Marriage Wks, 1730 1. 58 Oh, the 
virtue and grace of a shrill caterwauling. But it palls in 
your game. 1709 Streene Fatler No. 2 pr Beauty isa 
Thing which palls winh Possession. 1748 Jonnson Masity 
lum, Wishes 265 Now pall the tastcless meats. 1868 
Farrar Seekers u. it, 1875) 20 Pleasure may pall or cease to 
be obtainable, 1882 Penopy Ang. Journalisut xviii. 137 His 
position lost all its charm the instant the work began to pall, 

b. Const. ov, wfou the sense, mind, or organ). 

19713 Apiiso® Cafo t. iv, Beauty soon grows familiar,.and 
pats upon the sense. 1846 Ruskin od. faint. Live § 2 
‘They would satiate us and pall upon onr senses, 1879 Dixon 
[Findsor 11. xxiii. 236 The pastimes of the tilt-yard.. began 
to pall on him. ; 

5. Of the person or organ: To lose relish 


or interest; {o become satiated or cloyed with, 

3765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xxsiv, If thy stomach palls 
with it, discontinue it from time to time, 1832 Exvaniner 
673/a The laity have done much wrong to the clergy in 
allowing it to..surfeit, and pall.. with forbidden wealth, 

II. Transitive senses. 

+6. To make pale, to dim. Ods. 

1§33 Envot Cast, Melthe wi. xxi. (1541) 35 The men and 
women have the colour of their vysage pallyd fed. 1541- 
1612 palled]. 1593 Q. Fz. Boeth. 1. met. v.12 And Lucigar 
palled by ¢ebus vpriseth. ‘ 

+7. To make faint or feeble; to enfeeble, weaken; 


to daunt, appal. Oés, 

1390 Gower Conf II. 311 Unkindeschipe..The trouthe of 
mannes herte it palleth. 1423 Jas. I Aiugis Q. xviii, The 

rolixitee OM doubilnesse that doith my wittis pall. 1494 

ABYAN Chron. vi. clxx. (1533) 98b/1 His knyghtes and 
soldyours were tyred & palled wyth ouer watche and labonre, 
1586 J. Hrvwooo Spider & /*. Ixxiv. 62 Which..did their 
harts so pall, That they cride for peace. 1607 DEKKER 
Fist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 IL 11g Tis not the name 
of Traytor Pals me nor pluckes my weapon from my 
hand. 1686 F. Srexce ir, Varillas’ Ho, Medicis 30a A 
eaprice which pawl'd fortune in such manner that she 
utterly turn‘d tale. ¥ ; 

+b. To render (breath) inoffensive. Oés. 

1547 Booroe Brev. /lealth xx. 14 Atemedy vo pall or make 
swete the breth. an 

+ 8. To render flat, stale, or insipid; to stale. 

16as Massincer New [Way 1. i, The remainder of a single 
can Lett by o drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 1682 
Otway Venice Preserved ni, 1 cannot think Of tasting any 
thing a fool has pall’d. 1745 Braptey Mam, Dict. s.v. 
Brewing, Leaving your Vent-Peg always open palls it 
[March Reer]. i. 

fs: 1700 Dryvpex Palamon & Arcite m. 686 A miracle.. 
Their joy with unexpected sorrow palld. 1711 P. H. View 
two last Parits. 145 The fortunate issue of that Expedition 
had pall'd the Enquiry. 1807 E.S. Barrett Rising Sun 1, 
154 He palls enjoyment hy excess. : 

Q. To deprive of one’s relish for something; to 
satiate, cloy (the appetite, senses, or sentient being). 

1goo Apmson Agil. Brit. Enchanters, And pall the sense 


° 


PALLADIFEROUS. 


with one continu'd show, 1725 N. Ronixson Th. Physick 
321 For fearof too much palling his Appetite, 1797 Gouwin 
Enquirer u. xii. 479 He must not pall his readers. 18a9 
Examiner 355/1 Can even the choicest viands fail to palt 
the stomach? 1856 Bacrnor Lit, Stud. , Shelicy (1879) 1. 113 
Languor comes, fatigue palls, melancholy oppresses. 


+ Pall, v.2 Obs. rare. [Origin obscure: cf. 
PAue v4 

1, trans. To beat, strike, knock (coz). 

1395 Joseph Avim. 499 pei mizte I-seo sone His polhache 

‘o.and proude doun pallede, 3377 Laxow. 7’. #7. B, xvi. 30 
Yarine with pe firste pyle I palle hym down, /éd. 51 Panne 
tibderum arbitrium ..palleth adown be pouke. 

2. intr. or absol. To fight (one’s way) through. 

e1g00 Destr. Troy 10022 Pai met on the Mirmydons, 
macchit hom hard, Pallit thurgh the persans, put hom beside. 
Abid, 11132 paces hom donn prestly, pallit hom burgh, 
Slogh hom full sleghly for sleght pat bai couthe. 

Pall (p§l),7.3) [f. Patn sé.1] trans. To cover 
with or as with a cloth; to drape with a pall. 

e1g00 Destr. Troy 8385 The halle..was pight vp with 
pilers all of pure stones, Palit full prndly. 1605 Suaxs. 
Macé. 1, v. 52 Come thick Night, Aud pall thee in the 
dunnest smoake of Hell. 1804 J. Grauame Sadbath 332 
Why pall'd in state, and mitred with a wreath Of nightshade, 
dost thou sit portentiously? 1854 De Quincey A ufobiog. 
Sk, Wks, I. 226-7 Nature..so powerless and extinct as to 
seem palled in her shroud. 1869 Trxxyson Holy Grail 844, 
1 saw the Ioly Grail, All pall'd in crimsou samite. 

Pall, obs. form of PaL; variant of Paw.. 

{| Palla (peli). [L., perh. related to padlium.] 

L. Rom. Antig. A loose outer garment or wrap 
worn out of doors by women (sometimes by men) ; 
an outer robe, mantle. 

1706 in Puituiys, 31834 Lyrtox Powpefi im. ix, The 
slave..divested herself ae of her long padia. 1866 J.B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's A/et. 72 Her palla to another she resigns. 
1898 Hest, Gas. 24 Jan. AB Calpuruia .. is robed in a 
brilliant green palla over a Jong yellow tunic. 

2. éccl, An altar-cloth; a chalice-cloth. 

1706 Puntirs, /adéa,..it is also often taken for an Altar- 
cloth. 1885 Catholic Dict., Fatla, a small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually stiffened with card- 
board, &c. The upper part may be covered with silk. 

Palla, variant of Patan, S. African antelope. 

Pallace, obs. form of PaLace sds.) and 3, 

Pallad- (j-2'lid), Chem., used as combining 
form of PALLADIUM, in names of certain com- 
pounds, as paVladamine, palladammo nium, pal- 


laddi amine: see quots. 

1859 Fownes Van, Chent. #29 Palladamine, NPdHs. O, 
may be ohtained from the chloride by oxide of silver... 
Miller also obtained another compound. .to which he gives 
the name of palladdiamine; it contains N?PdI1®. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 329 Mugo Miller regards. .the yellow 
[compound] as chloride of palladatmmouium, NgHePd".Cle. 
The yellow compound .. yields the oxide of palladammonium, 
or palladamine, NaHePd“O. ; 

allad, obs. erron. form of PALLET 56,2 

Palladian (pilédian), ¢.1 [f. L. palladi-ws 
of or belonging to Pallas+-an.] Of or pertaining 
to Pallas, the goddess of wisdom; hence, pertain- 


ing to wisdom, knowledge, or study. 

1562 Leicu Armorie egh, Perseus the Palladian knight.. 
when he had slayne..Medusa, he consecrated y* same 
[shield] to the mi hee Goddes Pallas, 1644 Mitton Areop. 
{Arb.) 56 Uilewe tie carry..all his midnight watchings, and 
expence of Palladian oyl,to the hasty view of an unleasur'd 
licencer, 1803 Gouwtn Life Chaucer I, 470 (Jod.). 


Palla‘dian, ¢.2 Arch. [f. Palladi-o + -an.] 
Of, belonging to, or according to fhe school of the 
Italian architect Andrea Palladio (1518-80), who 
imilated the ancient Koman archilectnre without 


regard to classical principles. 

1731 Pore £p, Burlington 37 Conscious they act a true 
Palladian part, And, if they starve, they starve by rules of 
art. 1792 Ginros Let.in Misc. W's. (1796) 1. 696 To pass 
some hours in the palladian Chiswick. 1838 Croil Lng. & 
Arch. Jrué. 1. 94/1 ‘Vhe thrust ..directed against thal arch- 
heresy of all, the Palladian style. 1894 MickteTHwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 250 Europe has never seen a worse 
style than the Palladian. 

Hlence Palla‘dianism, the Palladian school or 
style of architecture; Palla‘dianize v., to make 


Palladian in style. 

1838 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnl. 1.94/1 The sworn champion 
of Palladianism, and the bitter foe of all nmateurs. 3851 
Rusxin Stones Ven. 1. App. xv. 386 We shall get rid of 
Chinese pagodas, and Indian temples, and Renaissance 
Palladianisms, and Alhambra stucco and filigree, in_one 
great rubbish heap. 1893 Gintsrur Church Street Stoke 
Newington 27 ‘The south front was Palladianised about the 


middle of the fast century. 

Palladic (p&ledik), @ Chem. [f. Pauba- 
pauM2 + -1¢ Tb.) Applied to compounds of 
palladium containing a smaller proportion of the 


metal than those called paladious; as palladic 


oxide or dioxide of palladium, Pd Oz. 

3857 in Mavs ope Lex. 1866-77 Watts Dict, Chent. 
IV. 327 ‘The tetrachloride or Palladic chloride, PdCh. 
Jéid. 328 Palladic salts are very unstable, being easily 
reduced to palladious salts by heat, and by reducing agents, 

+ Palladie. Ods. = PaLLapium! 1, 

1548 W. Patten £xp. Scol?. Pref. aiij, The well kepyng of 
the Palltidie in Troy was ever the conseruacion..of the citie. 

Palladiferous (pelidi-féres), a. [See -FERous.] 
Containing or yielding palladium. 

1 Warts Dict. Chem, IV. 325 The palladiferous 
gold of Brazil. 


PALLADIO-. 


Palladine, -yne, obs. forms of PaLapiy. 

Palladio- (p&lé'die), Chen:., combining form 
of PALLADIUM, in names of certain compounds. 

1841 Branpe Chent, 1089 Palladio-bichloride of Potassium, 
fbid., Palladio-protochloride of potassium, /éid. 1ogo Pris- 
matic erystals of palladio-cyanuret of potassium, 1866~77 
Watts Dict. Chen, IV. 330 Chloride of palladio-phenyl- 
ammonium. | " f 

Palladious (p&xla-dias), a. Chem. Also pal- 
ladous. [f. PALLADI-uM? + -ovs.) Applied to 
compounds of palladium containing a larger pro- 
portion of the metal than those called pa/ladie: as 
palladious oxide or protoxide of palladium, PAO. 

1842 Parnett Chem. A nad, (1845)93 A solution of palladious 
oxide. 1866-77 Watts Dyct. Chen VV. 37 Palladions 
salts are for the most part hrowa or red; their taste is 
astringent, but aot metallic. 

Palladium! (pila-diim), Forms: 4-5, 7 
palladion, 5 palladioun, -dyon, -dian, -done, 
-din, paladion, 6- palladium. [a. L. pa/ladium, 
a. Gr. madAddov, neuter of wadAdbios of Pallas.] 

Ll. Gr.and Lat. Alyth, The image of the goddess 
Pallas, in the citadel of Troy, on which the safety of 
the city was supposed to depend, reputed to have 


been thence brought to Rome. 

3374 Cuaucer Troy/us 1. 153 (97) But bough pat Grekes 
hem of Troye shetten, .. Thei hadde arelyk hight Palladion 
[z. 7. palladioun, paladion] That was hire tryst a houen 
eucrichon. 1390 Gower Conf. 11.188 The Priest Thoas .. 
Hath soffred betit tocome And the Palladion to stele. 
eigoo Laud Troy B& 17865 Palladin that thing called is 
Afftir Pallas... ro hir It come also, | wene. 1585 ‘T. 
Wastixcron tr. Micholay's Hoy. Ws xiii, 48 Diners anti- 
quities.., and amongst others the Palladium of anticnt 
Troy. 160: Hotnann /*iny 1. 178 Metellus..lost his cies 
in a skare-fire, at what time hee would haue saued and got 
away the Palladium.,ont of the temple of Vesta. 1779 W. 
Avexanoer /Vist. Wouren (1782) I. vi. 213 Vestals.. whose 
office was to preserve the sacred fire of the goddess in 
perpetual vigour, and guard the palladium. 1807 Ropinson 
Archvol. Greca 1. xv. 69 The Palladium, or statue of 
Minerva hrought from Troy. 3 

2. dransf, and fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, privilege, etc. is believed 
to depend; a safeguard, protecting institution. 

1600 Hottanp Liny Pref. 6 These 35 kes [of Livy] .. 
preserned as another Palladium ont of a generall skarefire, 
1621 Burton Anat. Afe/. 1. iii. vu. (1676) 325 /2 My Palladium, 
my breast-plate, my buckler, with which T ward alt injuries 
fetc.}, 1761 Home /fist, Hug. |. xiii. 321 This stone..was 
carefully preserved at Scone as the true palladium of their 
monarchy. 1769 BLacksToxe Comut IV. xxvii. 343 The 
liberties of England cannot but subsist, so long as this 
palladium [trial by jury] remains sacred and inviolate. 
1769-72 Junius Lett, Ded. 6 The liberty of the press is 
the palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Englishman. 1845 McCuttocu Ace. Brit. Entp. 
(1854) Il. or The Sadeas Corpus Act .. denominated the 
palladium of an Englishman's liberty. 1888 M. Burrows 
Cingue Ports iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) 
is the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties. 

Palla‘dium?. Chew. [a. mod.L., f. Pallas: 


cf. prec. 

Named 1803 by its discoverer Wollaston, from the newly 
discovered asteroid Palfas: cf. Cera.) 

A hard white metal of the platinum group, re- 
sembling silver, occurring in small quantitics, 
chielly in association with platinum, in S. America 
and elsewhere. Symhol Pd; atomic weight 126. 

1803 Phil. Trans, 290 A metallic substance late sold in 
London as a new metal under the title of Palladium. 1805 
Wottaston thid. XCV. 316, 1 .. subsequently obtained 
another inetal, to which I gave the aame Palladium, from 
the planet that had heen discovered nearly at the same 
time hy Dr, Olhers. 1884 F. J. Brivten Watch §& Clock. 
180 The balance spring is usually of palladium. 

attrib, 1866 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V, 329 Palladium-bases. 

Ilence Palla‘diumize v. ¢ravs., to coat with 
palladium. 

arx8s1 Afech. Mag. in Herrig's Archiv V\IL. 268 This 
process may be called palladiamizing with as much propriety 
as we say, zinking, or gilding. 1864 in Wenster. 

Pallah (pli). Also palla, paala, pala, 
phalla, phaala. fad. Sechwana f’Zala, Zulu 
zm-pala.) An antelope (7épyceros melampus) 
inhabiting parts of S. Africa; it is dark-reddish 
above, dull-yellowish on the sides, and white 
beneath ; the male has horns about twenty inches 
long and spreading in a lyrate figure. 

1806 Sir J. Barrow Fourn. Leetakoo 407 This species of 
deer was called by the Booshuanas the Palla. 1812 Prumrtre 
tr. Lichtenstein's Trav. \1. 324 That heautiful species of 
Aatelope,.which is called by the Beetjuans PhaHu. 82a 
Burenett Trav. I. xi. 300 One is called Paala by the 
Bichuanas. 1857 Livincstone 7'rav, iii, 56 The presence 
of the..pallah..is always a certain indication of water 
heing within a distance of seven or eight miles, 1896 Kinny 
flaunts Wild Game 546 Impala of the Swazis and Zulus, 
Pala of the Basuto. 

Pallaice, -as(e, obs. forms of Patace. 

Pallaisada, -ade, obs. ff, PALIsADo, -ADE. 

Pallall (pala'l). Sc. and north. dial. Also 
pallalls, palall, pallaly, pallaldies, palaulays, 
pally-ully. [Derivation unknown.] A Scotch 
and Northern English name for the game of Hor- 
SCOTCH ; sometimes, the stone nsed in the game. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Pallall, Paliails, a game of children, 
in which they hop on one foot throngh different triangular 
spaces chalked ont, driving a bit of slate or broken crokery 
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before them. 1828 Moir Vaasie Wauch i.14 Some of her 
companions took her out to the back of the house to have 
a game at the pallall. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North w 3 
Vall-la!l,.or any other of the games of the school play- 
ground. 1891 Barrie Lettie Minister xxvii. 2g2 ‘There 
were .. girls playing at palaulays. 1896 Metprum Grey 
Mantle 251 Mony’s the time I've played the pallaldics 
bare-fit wi'’m on the plainstanes. 1898 R. BrakEnoroven 
Wit, ete. N. Riding Yorksh, (F.0.1D.), Divisions are 
chalked on the pavernent, and the ‘paliy-nilies’ are im- 
pelled within the lines by a hop on one leg anda side-shofite 
with the same foot. : ‘ 
Pallanchine, -kee’n, -kin, pallaquine, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN. Pallart, obs. f. VaLLianp, 
Pallasade, -ado, -zado, obs. ff, PALISADE, -ADO. 
Pallasite (parlissit). 34.  [f. surname 
Pallas (sce below) + -1TE!.] Native iron contain- 
ing embedded grains of olivine, such as that com- 
posing a large metcorite discovered by P.S. Pallas 
in Siberia in 1772; hence also called /'/as tron, 
1886 in Cassel’s Encycl. Dict. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 
Pallat, -ate, obs. forms of PALATE, PAULET. 
Pallatine, -yne, obs. forms of PALATINE, 


Palle, obs. form of Pau. PALY @.2 

Palled  pold’, Af/.¢3 [f Pata ot+-epl] 

+1. infcebled, weakened, impaired, Os. 

€1386 Cuaccen Manciple's fred. 35 So vnweeldy was this 
sory palled goost. ¢€1386 —SAipuan's 7. 102 (Corpns MS.) 
Eny old palted [z.a. appalled] wight. 1494 Fanvan Chow, 
vin cexly, 288 Than began the trumpettys and tabours to 
blowe, whiche renyned the palled hiartys. 1601 Hottanxp 
Ping xi, xii, 364 ‘The colour is more pallat and weake 
[colore langiide) inclining to white. 1605 1st 24, feronime 
u. iv, Which strooke amazement to their pauted speeche. 
1606 Suaks. Ant. § Ch i vii. 87 He acuer follow Thy 
paul'd Fortunes more. 1668 Cutirriper & Coie Barthol, 
Anat. vu. vi, wo It receives the Liver blood... which. .is be- 
come pauled and sluggish, anil has lost its heat. 

2. Of fermented liquor, ctc.: That has lost its 
briskness or freshness; flat, stale, vapid. arch. 

01430 Lyoc. Alix, Poems (Percy Soc.) 168 Who forsakithe 
wyne and drynkithe ale pallid. 14.. Song temp. Hen, UG 
(Harl. MS.1, Bryng us home no sydyr, nor no palde wyne. 
1565-73 Coorer hesaurus, Mucédnum rinum, a palled 
wine or dead, 1629 Massixncur Picture voi, With a spoon- 
ful of palled wine poured in their water. 1711 EF. Warp 
Vuigus Brit. v.58 Or that the Turky..Should..Be pall'd, 
o'er-roasted, and unfit, For such a Fine-mouth‘d Saint to 
eat. 1884 Lenem. Wag, Feh. 384 Her high spirits were as 
flat as palted soda-water. 

8. Deadened to pleasant tastes or impressions ; 
satiated, cloyed, disgusted. 

1691 Drvorn elaepiitrron mt. i, Palled in desires, and 
snrfeited of bliss. 1709 Steenn 7ather No. 54 #1 Pall'd 
Appetite is huinorons, and inust be gratify'd with Sauces 
rather than Food. 1793 Sourury fs. Vatd Orleans. 112 
‘The epicure Here pampers his foul frame, till the pall'd 
sense Loathes at the hanquet. 18g9 Kincstey Jfise, (1860) 
I. 222 The palled taste of an unhealthy age. 

Palled (pdld, poet. -éd), pp/ia2 [f. Patt v3 
(or sb2) + -ED.] Covered with or robed ina pall. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxiii, (1848) 289 Swathed in clouds As 


though in plumed and palléd state. 1830 Tennyson /x Jlevs, 
Ixx, Palled shapes In shadowy thoroughfares of thought. 

+ Parllen, a. Ods. [OE. pellen, pellen, f. pact, 
PAL sb.) + -EN4+.] Made of ‘pall’ or rich cloth; 
in early use, ‘of purple’. 

czo0o Atrric Hom, 1. 64 Ricgad cow pecilene cyrtlas. 
e1000 = Jdom. in Leg. Rood (1871) 103 Se casere.. 
dyde of his purpuran & his pellenan gyrlan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
23762 A ref swide deore..& anne pallenecurtel. a 1400-50 
dléexvander 1317 He plyes ouer be ee pallen webbes. 
14... Stege Ferus. (I. Ve. T. S,) 322 Pizten pauelouns doun of 
pallen webbes, With ropis of riche silk. 

Pallenkeen, -kine, Pallentine, Palles, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN, PALATINE, PALACE. 

Pallescent (palesént), « rare. [ad. L. 
palléscent-em, pr. pple. of palléscére to become pale.] 
Growing or becoming pale. So Patle-scence, 
a blanching or paling. 

1657 Tosttixson Nenou's Disp. 345 Tt beares Apples like 
the masculine, but lesser and hutconsly pallescent. 1817 
T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey ix, The spirit of black 
melancholy began to set his seal on her pallescent counten- 
ance, 1822 — Maid Marian ii, An awful thought, which 
caused a momentary pallesccnce in his rosy complexion. 

Pallesie, -ye, obs. forms of Pansy. 

Pallet, 5d.1 Os. exc, Sc. Forms: 4-5 palet, 
-ete, pallette, 5-6 palett(e, 6 pallat(t, 6 (9 Sc.) 
pallet, (7 -ed). [a. OF. palet, dim. of pad stake.] 

+1. A piece of armour for the head, a head-piece 
(usually of leather). Ods. 

1374 Juv. in Proms. Pare. 379 note, Item, ij. keteshattes, 
et ij. paletes, frec’ vj.s. viij.d. 1399 Lanct. Rich. Redefes 
4. 325 A preny pallette her pannes to kepe, To hille here 
lewde heed in stede of an houe. 140g in Promp. Parv. 
379 note, Doublettes, jakkes, basynettes, vysers, palettes, 
aventailies. 1411 2. £. IVidis (1882) 19 An aburioun of 
stele with a pallette couerte with reede velwette. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 378/2 Palet, armowre for the heed, peliirzs, 
galerus. 3495 Pict. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 782/34 Nomina 
Armorum. .. /Yfec tassis, a palett. .. galea. : 


2. ¢ransf. The head, pate. Now only Se. 
€1330 Arth. § ATeré. 4016 On the hetme he smot for soth, 


Thurch helme and palet to the toth. a@13g2 Mixor Poems | 


vii, 131 laglis men sall,.Knok pi palet or bou pas, And mak 
pe polled like a frere. xsg00-20 Dunpar Poems xxxiii. 51 
As blaksmyth brnikit was his pallatt, For battering st the 
stady, @1529 Sxetton Elynour Runiunyng 348, 1 shall 
breake your palettes, Wythout ye now cease 


PALLET. 


nurse nels 1. (Arb.) 21 Neptua .. his pleasing pallet vp- 
heauning Hee noted Aeneas. 1596 Nasuz Saffron Walden 
so Not a pinnes head or a moaths pallet. 1638 Bratmwatr 
Barnabes Frui. 1. Cij, Till 1 brake a Blacksmith's palled. 
1826 G. Leattin Feha o'Aruhka’ in Life (1863) 248 The ither 
bore The gausty pallet, grim with gore. 

Pallet (pmlét), 56.2 Foims: a. 4-5 paillet(t, 
4-6 payllet, paylet, 4-7 pailet, 5 palyet, 6 Sc. 
pelat; 8. 5-6 palet(t, 6 -ette, 6-7 pallate, (6 8 
-ad,7 palate), 7-Spallat,6 pallet. (ME. pazlées: 
ef. dial. F. Aad/ef heap or Lundle of straw, deriy. 
of patli: straw:—L. palea chaff; also AF. fad/lele 
straw, in Bestiary 475.) 

1. A straw bed; a mattress; a small, poor, or 
mean bed or couch. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus it. 229 (180) On a pailet [z7 
paylet]al pat glade nyght Ry Troylus he lay. ¢1q4g0 Prop, 
Parw. 379/2 Palyet, lytyNe bed, fectica. 1450 Bh. Curtasye 
435 Gromes palettis, 31508 elec. Lt. Sigh Treas. Scot. EN. 
150 Item, for stra to the Quenis pelut..xij. 1587 Order of 
flospitalls Gij, Of Heddes, Bolsters, Mattresses,..Pallads. 
1615 Bp. Mane Contemp, O. 7. xi iv, This man, though 
great in Bethlchein, lays him down to rest upon a pallet. 
1758 Gonosm. Wen. /rotestant (1895) 1.115, 1 perceived 
the Water had soaked throngh ihe Pallet, 1827 Moore 
picur. xviv (1239) 165 Content with a rude pallet of straw. 
1883 Frovor Short Stead. IV xi 128 ‘The monks then 
songht thei pallets. 

Jig. or Howwaxa Meine 1. sez Al this prenaileth not in 
arth he Inied as 
Ere. the low 


rn i 4 
b. Comb. as pallet-bed, -chamber, -couch. 

11g Morn Aéch. /// (1882) 82 King Richard. .came out 
into the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir 
Jainesand sir Thomas Tyrels. 1618 Sta So Ewes 3d efodfes. 
1845) Etat, Dassisted at her pallet.-4le, kneeling, weepinez, 
and praying with others, 1707 Cuiasurataynk SA. G2. Brie, 
Ww osiv. 175 The Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber .. whose 
Office. is to lic by ihe King on a Vallet-ed all Night. 1814 
Scort Le, of fsdesw. xsiii, that pallet-couch, andnaked wall. 

$2. Aves, See quots. és. lt is not certain 
where this belongs; some place it under the next.) 

1704 J. Harris Lew. Techn. 1, Patlet is a Room within 
the Hold of a Ship, closely parted from it, in which by 
laying some Pigs of Lead, &c. a Ship may be safiiciently 
hallasted, without losing room in the Hold; which therefore 
will serve for Stowing the more Goods. 1867 Say rn Sailor's 
Werd-6h., Palict, a ballast-locker formerly used, to give 
room in the hold for other stowage. 

Pallet (pelt), 53.3 Also S palet, pallat, 
(S-9 palate). (a. I". Aavette, dim, of pale spade, 
shovel, blade, etv., a word of many senses, some 
of which in English retain the form PaLrrte, q.v.J 

1. A wooden instrument consisting of a flat blade 
or plate, with a handle attached; sfec. that used. 
in various forms, by potters and others for shaping 
their work. 

1gg8 Waror tr. Alevis’ Seer irg Styrynge it well fyrste 
with a sticke, and than with a pallet broade at the ende, 
1686 Piotr Stafgjordsh. 390 NV rodd of Iron fastned toa pallet, 
that reaches out a little beyond the Anvil. 1725 DRaptey 
Fam, Dict sv. Ofniment, Beat it with a wooden Palet, 
and change the Water, so that it becomes as white as Milk. 
1727-41 Crtampires Cych, f’aflet, among potters, crucible- 
makers, ete., is a wooden instrament. .for forming, beating, 
and rouading their works. ‘They have several kinds; the 
largest are oval with a handle; .. others. .in manner of large 
knives. 1837 J.T. Ssutut tr. 1 Year's Mortars 95 note, The 
pallet or hoard (called the ‘hawk ’), used by plasterers for 
mixing small quantities of stucco as they apply it. 

2. An artist's tablet for paints; a PALETTE, q. v. 

+3. A flat board, plate, or disk ; e.g. the blade 
of an oar, the float of a paddle-wheel, Ods. 

wai Phil, Trans. XXX. 244 ‘There's no Improvement 
to be made, either with respect to the Proportion of the 
Oars, their Length, the Breadth of the Pallets. 1725 H. pe 
Saumarez iid. XXXII. 412 At each Kad of the Lines, 
which constitute the Angie,..are two Pallets aot much 
unlike the Figure of the Log. 19727 Braotry Sam. Dict, 
s.v. do, The Fox,. will endeavour..to pull out the Food 
he sinells in the Hole..and cause the Pallet to fall. 1808 
Specth Trevithich & Dickinson's Patent No, 3148 A rowing 
wheel..furnished with floats or pallets, but which we call 
our propelling boards, F 

spec. b. Brickmaking. \ board for carrying away 


a newly moulded brick; cf. PhaxcuxeT. ¢. Each 


of the series of disks in a chain-pump. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 189 As the wheel revolves, the piston 
rods... will cause the pistons to force the new-moulded bricks, 
with their pallet or board uader them, severally up the 
would, 1875 Kxicut Dict. Week, Pallet. ..3. One of the 
series of disks or pistons in the chain-pump or chapelet,.. 
7. (Ciay.) a. A board on which a newly molded brick is carried 
away to the Aack. féfd. [see Pace s6.! 8). 

+4. Gilding. A flat brush for taking up gold-leaf, 

1727-4x Cuampers Cyel., Pallet, in gilding, is an instru. 
ment nade of a squirrel’s tail; used to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, lo apply and extend them on the 
matter to be gilt, b 

5. A projection on some part of a machine, which 
engages with the tecth of a wheel, and thus con- 
verts a reciprocating into a rotary motion, or vice 
wers@; esp. a projection upon the pendnlom or the 
arbor of the balance-wheel of a clock or watch, 


engaging with the escapement-wheel. [So in Fr.] 

1704 Dernam in Pid Trans, XXV. 1788 It is scarce 
possible to manage the Pallets so, as nicely to make the 
same Vibrations as were ix Vacuo. 1730-6 Baicey (folio) 
Pallats, two nuts that play in the fangs of the crown wheel 


1582 Stany- , of a watch. 21774 Goupsa. Sure. Exp. Philos. Sian ii 


PALLET. 


149 The pendulum has two palates,..which at equal inter- 
vals rise and fall, and let the teeth of the wheels pass under 
them in eqnable succession. 1830 Karer& Laxoner Mech. 
xiv, 194 The pallets are connected with the pendulum so 
as to oscillate with it. a 

6. In an organ: Any one of the valves in the 
upper part of the wind-chest, each of which is con- 
nected with a key of the keyboard, and, on being 
opened by pressing down the key, admits the 
‘wind’ or compressed air to a groove beneath the 
set of pipes corresponding to that key. 

Also applied to other valves, as wasfe-palle/, a valve 
allowing escape of air from the storage-bellows when too full. 

1840 Penny Cyel, XVI. 493/2, E is the spring which keeps 
the pallet in its place when not in use. 1852 Seton. Organ 
48 Of various sorts of valves..those called palates are the 
most important ones. 1898 Strainer & Rarrere Dict. Alas, 
Terms 338 In order to prevent an tundue rising of the bellows 
when more wind is supplied than used, a twaste-fallet is 
placed in every bellows. ? 

7. Bookbinding. A too) for impressing letters or 
figures on the back of a book, consisting of a metal 
block mounted on a handle and having the letters, 
etc, engraved upon it, or the required types 
fastened in it. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 1. 425 Vhe tools .. whether single 
letters or figures, or ‘pallets’ (that is, the title of a book, 
&c., ent in a single metal block) are mounted on wooden 
handles, and applied before use to a gas burner, in order to 
obtain the requisite heat. 

8. Conch, = VALeTTE 4a. 

9. atlrib, and Comb., as pallet-frame, -spring, 
-wheel, -wire; pallet-arbor, an arbor on which 
a pallet in a clock, etc.) is fixed; pallet-board 
= sense 3b; pallet-box, in an organ, a box or 
chest forming part of the wind-chest, containing 
the pallets belonging to one keyboard; pallet- 
eye, in an organ, a loop of wire at one end of 
a pallet, to which is attached the wire by which it 
is pulled down; pallet-leather, in an organ, the 
soft leather with which the inncr surface of a pallet 
is faced; pallet-moulding, in /rick-making, a 
process in which cach brick as moulded is turned 
out ona pallet, and the mould sanded te prevent 
adhesion of the clay; pallet-tail, each of the 
rocking arms which bear the pallets in certain 
escapements. 

1883 Sir FE. Becxett Clocks §& Matches 183 In all clocks 
of this kind the *pallet-arbors are set in sinall cocks. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts \. 329 (Srick-making) This operation is 
repeated each time that a *pallet-board comes under the 
hopper, 1898 Sraixsee & Barrett Dict. Afus. Terms 339 
Attached toa luop of wire called the “fallet-eye, fastened to 
the moveable end of the pallet. 1825 |. NicKoLson Oferat. 
Afechanic 521 That part of the “pallet frame .. in which 
is set the stone for receiving the action or impulse of the 
small pin teeth, is formed into a rectangular shape. 1875 
Kaicut Dict, Ifeek. s. v., In *pallet-raalding the molds are 
usnally sanded; in slop-molding they are wetted. 1876 
Prince & Sivewricut /efcgraphy 84 The wheel has fifteen 
teeth cut on its circuinference; its pay is regulated by two 
small pallets..and two small stcel “pallet-springs. 1884 
F, J. Brtrten Watch §& Clocknt. 226 The “pallet staff holes 
are found to wear very much if not jewelled. 1793 Sir G. 
Suvexsurcn in “AL Frans. UXXXIL. 88 The index 
that is carried round immediately by the pendulum, viz. on 
the same arbor with the *pallet wheel. 2852 Srimet. Orgaze 
gt Muller has tricd to put all the “palate-wires, belonging 
to one manual, into one common hole. 


Pallet (pelét), 53.4 ZZer. Also 7 palett. 
(dim. of Pate sé.1 6.] An ordinary resembling 
the pale (PALE sé.1 6), but of half its breadth. 

1572 Gossewrtt Arverie 12 But it [the Pale) may be 
dimmished, as from a Paile to a Pallet which is ye halfe of 
the Paile. 166x Morcan Sfh. Gentry ui. iii, 33 The pale, 
whose content is the third part of the whole field, and is 
divided again into the Pallet, which is half the pale, and the 
Endors which is half the Pallet. 1864 Rourene féer. List. 
& Pop. iii. 15 The arms of Raymond, Count of Provence — 
or, 4 pallets gules, 

+ Pallet, 53.5 Ols. [a. F. palette, OF. pacllete 
(Gloss. de Salins, 13~r4th c.), dim. of pacle shallow 
pan:—L. fate/la.] A vessel of a definite measure 
used to receive the blood in blood-letting. 

x627 Hakewtir Afo/. 11. v. § 5. 205 A..Surgeon..reparts 
that he drew from a patient..in foure dayes twenty seven 
pallets, euery pallet. .containing three ounces and more. 

+ Pallet, @. 06s. rare. [a. OF. palet (13-14th ec. 
in Godef.), dim. of pd/e PALE a.; but in reference 
to wine, cf. ez pailiet light or straw-coloured 
wine.) Of a light celour between red and white; 
pale red, flesh-coloured. 

1565 Cooren Thesaurus, Heluns color, a pallet colour, 
or a fleash colour of white and redde. 1573-80 Baret Adz. 
C792 Morseflesh colour, or pallet colour in wine. ¢1600 
Borers Pilgr.in J. Watson Coll. Scot. Poeuts (1709) 11. 11 
Vpon thair brest.. The Rubie pallet and Th’ opall, Togither 
with the Amatist. 1611 Cotar., Ji baiflet,a pallet, or pale 
bh wine. 163a Snerwoon, Pallet wine, vin daillet, vin 
paillet, 

Pallet, obs. form of PaLerre, PALATE, 

ee (pee'létin). Vaut. (cf. Patter $6.2 

2.] ‘Aslight platform made above the bottom of 
the magazine, to kcep the powder from moisture’ 
(Weale’s Rudim. Nav. 136). Also attrih., as 
palleting beam, -hatches. 

1815 Burney Falcoucr's Dict. Marine, Palletting Hatches 
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+. are small apertures, about 20 inches square, formed by 
the palletting-beains and carlings in the fore-magazine. 
e850 Audin. Navig. (Weale) 95 Palleting-Beams are 
those Leams under the flat of the magazine, bread-room, and 
powder-toom, where there is a double palleting. 

Palletot, Pallew: see Pa.vror, PALEW. 

Pallial (pe'lial), a. Zool. fad. mod. 1. palifa/- 
rs, f, Pantium: see -au.] Of or pertaining to the 
pallium or mantle of a mollusc (or of a brachiopod). 

Patlial adductor, the anterior adductor muscle ofa bivalve; 
Aallial cavity, toipression, line, lobe, sac: see quots.; palliad 
sivus, a sinus or recess in the pallial impression of certain 
molluses, being the mark of their retractile siphons, 

| 3836 Tonn Cycé. -lvat. 1, 706/1 Et isin this pallial sac that 
the animal establishes a current of water. 1851-6 Woon. 
warn Mollusca 26 ‘Vhe border of the ‘mantle’ is also 
muscular; and the place of its attachment is marked in the 
shell by a line called the § pallial impression’, 1858 GEikie 
Hist, Boulder vic 96 ‘Vhe inner surface of each valve is 
lined with a soft membranous substance, called the pallial 
lobe. 187a Nicnotson advent. 216 The ‘pallial line’ or 
‘pallial impression’, 1877 Huxcey Aad. Luz clotdia i 59 
In some Mollusks (e.g. Pteropoda), the delicate lining 
membrane of the pallial cavity serves as the respiratory 
organ. 1888 ROLLESTON & Jackson Aaius, Ltfe 698 (Brachio- 
poda) A cirevmpallial sinus uniting the termisations of the 
pallial sinuses is figured by Joubin in Discina. 

+ Palliament, ds. [ad. med.L. palltiment- 
um,f, pallidre to cloak.) A rabe, gown: in quots, 
the white gown of a candidate for the Koman 
consulship. 

1588 Suaks. 774. 4.1, i, 182 Titus Andronicus, the people 
of Rome..Send thee by me..This Palliament of white and 
spotlesse Hue, And name thee in Election for the Empire. 
1593 Peete Order of Garter 92 A goodly king in robes 
most richly dight, The upper like 2 Roman palliament. 

Palliard (pzx'lyiid). Oés. or arch. Forms: 5 
payllard, -art, 6 paljard, -3art, -yarte, pallart, 
6-7 palyard(e, pallyard, 6-9 paillard, 6- pal- 
liard. [a. F. parllard, in 13th ec. fartllart, {. 
paille straw: see -anpd.] <A professional beggar or 
vagabond (who slecps on the straw in barns and 
outhouses); éransf. a low or dissolute knave; 
a lewd fellow, a lecher, a debauchee. 

1484 Caxton Madles of . sop i. xviii, The foxe was but 
atheefand a payllart and a knaneé of poure folke. ¢1g00 
AMelusine 294 Ve ought not to meuc your sclf for suche a theef 
& palyard. 1525 Ln. Bernas J o7ss, II. clxix. felxv.) 492 
He was but a false palyarte, and alwayes agayrste the 
Crowne of Frannce. is61 Awnetay /rat. Vacad. 4 A 
Palliard ts he that goeth ina patched cloke. 1567 Harman 
Caveat vii, 44 The worst and wickedst of all this beastly 
Renerationare scarse comparable to these prating Pallyardes. 
1614 Rateion J/isé. Word? 31. (1634) 476 A most luxurious 
and effeminate Palliard he [Sardanapalus] was.  ¢x690 
Kirkton f//ist. CA. Scotd. ii. (1817) 84 Not only a debauched 
paullard but a cruel murtherer. 1834 1. Aixsworti Kook. 
qwood t.¥, Palliards,..and Jarkmen, 1851 Borrow Lavengre 
If. 315 The male part of the upper class are..a parcel of 
poor, shakinz, nervous paillards. 

b. atértb, or adj. Kunavish ; dissolute. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Asop i. xvi, Hana payllart Mule, 
why goost thow nat faster? 1581 WV. Baruc's Dispxt. in 
Cath. Tractates (S. T. 5.) 170 Vsurpit Bischopis, apostat 
preistis and palliard Ministeris. 1638 Sad. on Gea. Assembly 
in Scott, Pasgutis (1868) 42 A palyard drunkard charlitan, 

+ Pallhiardise. Os. Also 6 -iee, 6-7 -ize. 
(a. F. pat/ardise (13539 in R. Lstienne), f. pree. + 
-ISE*,] Lewdness, fornication, lechery. 

1s9t Lonce Piogens (Hunter. Cl.) 46 Nothing..more 
weakeneth an Annye..than luxuritie and palliardize. 1614 
Rareicu J/ist. World 1. vi. §.5 Hee [Jupiter) gave himself 
over wholly to palliardize and adultery. 1646 Buck Nich. 2/7 
vy. 136 Nor can they tax him with Palliardise, Luxury, 
Epicurism. A , 

So ¢ Palliardry, + Paliiardy [= F. paillariie 
(Villon)], roguery, knavery; lechery, fornication. 

31513 Doucias éue%s w. Prol. 178 3e that list of sour 

algardry nevir blyn, e¢1360 A. Scott /oems xxxiv. 82 
Thacht 3ung perwersit natouris To palzardy applawddis. 
1s7o Safir, Pocms Reform, xxii, 80 Thy subteltic and 
palgardrie Our fredome bringis in thrall. 

t+ Pa‘lliardize, v. Obs. [f. PALLIARD + -128.] 

1, intr. To fomieate. 

16r9 T. Mites tr. Afexia's, ete. Treas. Ane. & Mod. T. 
Il, 364/1 Charlemaigne, whose eldest daughter was found 

aillardising with.. Eginhard, his Secretary. 1650 ANNE 

3RADSTREET Four Alon, Assyr., Sardan, 3 Sardanapalas.. 
That palliardizing sot. 

2, trans. To be a procurer of. 

3644 Pryxne & Wacker /iennes's Tria? 2 To.. let the 
Parliament see, they had not employed such a man as 
would palliardise Lies, and become a pander unto Falshood. 

Palliasse: see PAILLASSE, 

Palliate (pe'lict), pa. [ad. L. paltiatus 
cloaked, {. pal/i-um cloak (-aTF2 2); afterwards 
pa. pple. of late L. fal/idre to cloak, palliate.] 

+A. as a Cloaked, covered, concealed ; 
mitigated. Ods, 

«1548 Hau Chron, Hen. /V, Introd. (1550) 4 by They sente 
the reuerent father ‘Thomas Arundell .. in habite pallyate 
and dissimuled, into the citee of Paris, 1605 Bacon Auy. 
Eearn, u. x. § 5 The fault ,, must be accommodate and 
palliate by dyets and medicines familiar, 1637-50 Row 
Hist, dirk (1842) 242 That was still the cloak under whilk 
was palliat all the wicked plotts aganis the Kirk of God. 

B. as adj. +1. Wearing a cloak (in quot., a 
philosopher's cloak : sce PaALLiIum 1). O6s. 


1610 Heaury St. Ang. Citic of God xim, xvi. (1620) 457 Lest 
| the communication of this name with the vulgar, should 


, debase the proud, number of the Palliate. 


| 
| 
| 


PALLIATED. 


+2. Cloaked; having its real nature concealed. 

161a R. Fexton Usury 128 That..may in matter bee a 
palliat or cloaked vsurie. 1648 Hamsoxn Serv. iv. Wks, 
1684 1¥. 494 God may..give us a treacherous settlement, 
a palliate peace. 

+3. Of a curc: Superficial or temporary. O/s. 

a@ 1625 Core in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 1.132 All his industry 
and sales, did in your estate make but a palliate cure. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop, Plot 30 Cardinal Poote..did 
not..absolve their Consciences from Restitution, but only 
made a palliate Cure. 

4, Zool, liaving a Pauium (sense 3 b); teeti- 
branchiate. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Palliate (pe'lij't), v. [f PALATE ff/. a; 
cf. late L. pai/idve (Apulcius, 2nd c.) to cloak, F. 
fallicr, which may have aided the formation.] 

+1. érans. To cover with or as with a cloak; to 
cloak, clothe, shelter; to invest. Also fig. Obs. 

21548 Haute Chron, Hen, 142 33 Surmyse set foorth 
and palliated with the vesture..of a professed veritee. 
2638 . Cawnrey Table Alph. (ed.3), Paltiale, cloake. 1630 
TY. Westcore Devos. (1845) 60 Her sheep... are palliated 
under the coverture of the Meh pron hedges of enclosures. 
1635 GELLIBRAND Jariation Magn. Needle 3 Vhe Ocean, 
which palliates the imperfect parts of the Earth. 1656 
Bourton Medicina Ded. A ij b, Wt is the accustomed manner 
of our modern Writers, alwaies to pallinte themselves under 
the Protection of some worthy Patron. 

+2. fig. To hide, conceal, disgnise. Obs. or arch, 

1598 Bacon Sacred Merit. vii. (Arb.) 117 Hipocrites with 
their dissembling holinesse towards God doe palliate and 
coner their iniuries towardes men. 1706 Putters, 4 /ad- 
frate, to disguise, daub, colour or clonk. 1795 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Lie 4 rit. (7832) 111. 58 ‘The bankruptcy of 
their India Company, long palliated, now stands confest. 
1809-12 Mar. KEpcewortn Adwerfa vii, Her name was 
printed among the list of subscribers, and there was no 
palliating the fact. 

3. To alleviate the symptoms of a disease 
without curing it; to relieve superficially or 
temporarily; to mitigate the sufferings of; to case. 

In early use the notion was that of cloaking, disguising, 
patching up; this passed gradually into that of alleviating 
the symptoms; ef. 4. 

1588 J. Keap Compend. Method 60 They [bone-disenses)} 
eyther bee neuer cured, or else onclio so palliated that they 
breake ont aguine. 1601 Hottano éiny 11. Explan. Words 
Art Avh, So sweet Pomanders doe palliat a stinking breath, 
occasioned by a corrupt stomack or diseased lungs, and such 
like, 1646 Futter MW onnuded Conse. (1841) 351 Let mounte- 
banks paliiate, cures break out again, being never soundly 
but superficially healed. 21714 Ane. SHARP Serve, (1738) V. 
ix, 284 He is but half a Phystcian; ke hath palliated our 
sores and diseases, but he hath not removed them, 18 
Rocrrs Pol, Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 281 That which cannot 
cured must be palliated. . 

4. To disguise or colour the real enormity of (an 
offence) by favourable representations or excuses ; 
to represent (an evil) as less than it really is; to 
cause to appear less guilty or offensive by urging 
exlennaling circumstances ; to extenuate, excuse, 

This has pnssed gradually from the sense of cloak (as in 2), 
disguise, colour, to that of extenuate, lessen the gravity of. 

2634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 317, | neede not secke 
colours to palliate my actions or words. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, ix. 27 ‘Vhis advice causing him to see his 
fault..he labored to have palliated it with certain excuses. 
1777 Ropertson /Jist. Aner, I. i. 215 They endeavoured 
to palliate what they could not justify. 1856 Froupe //ss¢, 
Exng. (1858) 1}. vi. 83 The illegal imprisonment cannot be 
explained away, and cannot he palliated. 1878 Lecky Hag. 
in 1814 C. 1. i. 119 These cofftiderations only slightly pal- 
liate his conduct. 

b. To excuse (a person). 

186a M. B. Kowaros Join § { xxxi, (1876) 236 As well 
endeavour to show that black is white, as to prove that any 
temptations you may have had can in the smallest degree 
palhiate you. 

+5. To make less emphatic or pronounced; to 
moderate, mitigate, qualify or tone down (esp, one’s 
action or statement). Also afso/. or intr. To take 
up a more moderate position, to compromise, Oéds. 

1665 Perys Diary 31 Dec, The great evil of this year..is 
the fall of my Lord of Sandwich, whose mistake about the 
prizes hath undone him..thongh sent (for a little palliating 
it) Kmbassador into Spayne. 1672 Marveut. Wed. fransp.1. 
223 Do you think the Christians would have polligics so far, 
and colluded with their Consciences? 1711 Hearne Coflect. 
(O.1.S.) ILD. 135 The Author..is fore'd to palliate what he 
said about Mr. Harley's being an Accomplice by an Advertise- 
ment he has in his Paper last Night. 1748 Ricuarpson 
Clarissa (1749) 11. xxxvi. 241 To obtain this time, you must 
palliate a little, and come into some seeming compromise. 
1796 Moxse Asser. Geog. M1. 489 This fanciful piece of 
beauty [small feet] was probably invented by the ancient 
Chinese, to pallinte their jealousy. — ; 

+b. To appease, please, or indulge (one’s laste). 

1631 Weever dnc. fun. Mor, 154, 1 haue inserted these 
parcels of the Psalter, that by this occasion my Reader might 
palliate his taste with an Essay ofour Ancestors old English. 
@ 63a T. Tavior God's Fudge. mt. vil. (1642) 110 Next all 
the Candies, Preserves, all the Junkets. .to palliate his taste. 

+e. To moderate the hostility of. Obs. rare. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr, Apol. s9 Yea, that 1 might them better 
palliate fed, 1684 altered to moderate}, I did too with them 
thus Expostulate. 


Palliated (pz'lieitéd), pf7.a. [f. prec. + -ED1; 
taking the place of the earlier PALLIATE f9/. a.] 

1. Cloaked (/i#. and jig.); t covered ever, con- 
cealed; t superficially healed; mitigated, extenu- 


ated: sce the vb. ? 
1612SELDEN fl/ustr. Drayton's Poly-olb.x, Merlin Ambrose 


PALLIATING. 


. slighted that pretended skill of those magicians, as palliated 
ignorance. 1643 Pryxwr Sow. Power Pari, App. 192 That 
they might act a certain palliated Fable. 1665 Nrezouam 
Med. Medicine 400 The palliated Diseases return with more 
severity than before, 1840 Barnam fngol, Leg. Ser 1. 
Passage Life i. Harris, The half-avowed, and palliated 
confession of committed guilt. 1857 Mayne Expos. Le2., 
Pailiatus..covered with a cloak; veiled; mantled; applied 
to pains subdued or lulled by the use of opiates: palliated. 

2. Having the archiepiscepal PALiium. 

1892 Tadlet 6 Ang. 204 This very Vicarial and Palliated 
Sce of Arles. ee; 

Palliating (pe'lije'tin), A/a. [fas prec. + 
-1xG 2] That palliates: in the senses of the vb. 

1679 Gendt. Calling Pref. § 5 Palliating Medicines. 1710 
in Somers Yvaects I], 261 The Majority of that House were 
.-Satisfied with a palliating Answer, jumbled up by the 
Junto. 1758 Jortix Eras. 1. 514 Luther..discountenanced 
and rejected all such ee schemes, and,.was deter. 
mined never to yield an inch. 1845 Mrs. 5. C. Haun 
Whitebay ii. 14, 1 wish I could show those who cry out 
against lrish outrage. .a few of the palliating circumstances. 

Palliation (peli-fan). [a. F. padéiatéon (13- 
14th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. pallatidn-em, vu. of 
action from fallidre: see PALLIATE.] 

+1. The action of palliating; the cloaking or 
concealing (of an act, ete.); that which serves to 
conceal or hide; a cloak, covering. Obs. 

1577 Patenicke tr. Gentilled (1602) 228 They make her 
[justice] serve..asa palliation or coverture, for all assassi[n}- 
ments, marders, and vengeances. 1649 Mitton ko. 
xxvii. 1660 H. More Alyst, Godl. To Rdr, 9 The gencrality 
of Christians make the external frame at sien but a 
palliation for sin. 1794 SuLuvan J few Vat. V. 344 Candour 
would wish to throw a veil over the failings of an illustrious 
character; but deliberately perpetrated crimes have uo 
claim to palliation. ayer 

2. The action of disguising or seeking to make 
less conspicuous, the enormity of (a crime, ete.) by 
excuses and apologies; extenuation; excuse; often 
in phrase #7 palliation of. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xi. § 3 Hercin comes in 
crookedly and dangerously, a palliation of a great part of 
Ceremontall Magicke. 1766 Gotnsm. Vic. IV. xxx, This.. 
though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault 
as eee me to forgive him. 1867 Freeman Vor. Cong. 
1, vi. 570 He could not .. invoke even the tyrant's plea of 
necessity in palliation of his evil deeds. 

3. The alleviation of the symptoms and incidents 
of disease without curing it; hence gezz. alleviation, 
mitigation, temporary relief. 

1625 Bacon Sy/va § 61 A wise physician will consider 
whether a disease be incurable; ,.if he find it to be such, Ict 
him resort to palliation; and alleviate the symptom. 1651 
Biccs New Disp, 283 Palliations of diseases, 1783 Joun- 
son “Let. fo Dr. Mudge in Boswell, Excision is doubtless 
necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of pallia- 
tion. 1863 Hotrano Lett, Foneses xxii. 314 You utterly 
refuse to admit that there is any palliation of your misery. 


Palliative (pe‘lijdtiv), @ and sd. [a. F. 
palliatif, -tve (13-14the. in Littré), f. L. type 
*palliaive-us: see PALLIATE and -1VE.] 

A. adj, +1. Serving to cloak or conceal. Obs. 

16z1 Coter., Paliait/, palliatiue; cloaking, hilling ouer, 
conering. 1656 BLount Géossogr,, Palliative, that cloaketh, 
covereth or concealeth. 

2. Serving to relieve (disease) superficially or 
temporarily, or to mitigate or alleviate (pain or 


other evil). 

1543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg. 43/2 We wyll speake of 
his cure aswel eradicatyue as palliatyue. 1651 Biccs Ve 
Disp, ? 263 At the best a Fontanel is .. but a palliative 
cure. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 32 ? 6 The cure for the 
greatest part of human miseries is not radical, but palliative. 
1889 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 887 These drugs at best 
are no more than palliative. 

3. Tending to extenuate or excuse, 

1779 J. Ducuy Disc. (1790) I. iv. 62 The palliative arts 
they make nse of to reconcile their duty with their passions. 
1782 Warton Rowley Eng. 85 He openly defends his 
new attempt, not in a palliative apology, but in a peremp- 
tory declaration. 1849 C, Bronte Shirley x. re If her 
anditress ventured..to put in a palliative word, she set it 
aside with a certain disdain. 

B. sé. 1. That which gives superficial or tem- 
porary relief; that which serves to alleviate or 
abate the violence of pain, disease, or other evil. 

te Swit Drapter's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1134 Those 
palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politicians are.. 
inall diseases, so ready toadminister, 1803 Aled. Frail. X. $49, 
1,.confined myself to palliatives, the principal of which was 
landanum. 1846 H. Rocers £ss. 1. iv. 179 We are promised 
a cure of onr malady, and we are treated with palliatives. 
1877 Owen IVellesley's Desp. Introd. 27 A timely palliative, 
if not a radical cure, for immediate and urgent evils, 

2. An extenuating representation. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) Ti. xxix. 184 What shall 
we think of one, who seeks to find palliatives in words? 
a1797_H. Wavvote Geo. ff (1847) I]. xi. 309 [This was} a 
palliative of the latter's obliquity, if justice would allow of 
any violation. 18.. W. Scott (Webster 1864), He had been 
what is called, by manner of palliative,a very gay young man. 

Hence Pa‘lliatively adv., ina palliative manner; 
in a way that serves to lighten or mitigate. 

1714 Manoevitre Fad. Bees (1733) 11. 345 The weakness 
of the language it self may be palliatively cured by strength 
of elocution. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 490 
In such cases we should proceed gently and palliatively. 


Palliator (pee'lije'te:). [agent-n. in L. form 
from PaLLIATE.] One who palliates or alleges 
extenuating considerations; an extenuator. 


-Ity.] 
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1792 Man. D’Arstay Letd. 20 Dec. The worst ..will not 
risk losing their only abettors and palliators in this kingdom. 
1824 Examiner 435/1 He is..a palliator of every powerful 
and profitable abuse. 1878 Seurcxon 7rcas. Dav. Ps. evi. 
30 Phinchas..was no trimmer, or palliator of sin. 

Palliatory (pe'liftari), a. [fas pree. + -ory.) 
Characterized by palliation; having the function 
or effect of palliating. 

1665 M. Neentam Med. Afedicine 401 There remains no 
more rooin for the like palliatory proceeding. 1845 Buntixc 
in B, Gregory Side Lights one Aleth, (1898) 414 Sonie 
explanations are very palliatory but not justificatory. 

Pallid (pex'lid), @. Also 7 palid. fad. L. 
pallid-us, {. root fall. in pall-ére to be pale, pall-or 
paleness.) Lacking depth or intensity of colour, 
faint or feeble in colour, wan, pale. (Said chiefly 
of the human face as affected by death, sickness, 
or passion, hence /ransf. of these causes them- 
selves.) Chicily foe’. before 1800, exc. in Aol. 

zsgo Spenser /. QO. 111. it. 28 So soone as Night had with 
her pallid hew Defaste the beautie of the shyuing skye. 
1g91 =~ Rutnes Rome xv, Ye pallid spirits, and ye ashie 
ghoasts, 1596 — /. QO. v. ai. 45 Gainst which the pallid 
death findes no defence. ¢ 2611 Cuarman féfad vin. 65 
Paltid fear made boldest stomachs stoop. 1700 DrvpEN 
Fables, Ceyx & Alcyane 484 Then flick'ring to his palid 
Lips, she strove ‘To print a Kiss. 1776 Wirnerine Jy7t, 
Plants (1796) LI. 40g Involucrum slender, pallid, cloven 
into segments. 1795 SoutREY Foran of circ ut. 315 A blush 
suffused Her pallid cheek. 1816 Kixsv & Sr. Aafomol. 
(1828) 1]. xix. 125. xofe, The dorsal segments are covered 
with very short pallid. .hairs. 1876 Dristowre The. & /'ract, 
Aled. (1878) 606 ‘Vhe symptoms due to loss of blood get 
developed ..the patient .,.hecomes excessively: pallid. 

b. Conb., as pallid-faced, -looking, -tomtentose 
adjs.; also in comb. with a word of colowr, as 
pallid-srey, -fuliginous, -ochraceoits, ec, 

3887 W. Prituirs Bett, Déiscomycetes 61 Cup subsessile, 
contorted, pallid-fuliginons. 74d. 185 Hymenium pale 
umber or pallid-grey. fhid, 265 Scattered or gregarious, 
hemispherical, pallid-iomentose. 1897 1. Wakuxc Sales 
Old Regime 248 Among the crowd which lined the height 
was a pallid-faced girl, 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 437/1 
With the mullet came the pallid-looking suckers. 

llence Pa‘llidly adv., Pa‘llidness. 

1656 nl fot Hlandsam. 43 [They] sometimes appear 
pallidly sad, as if they were going to their graves. 1838 
Por 4.G. Pya Wks. 1864 TV. 185 Gigantic and pallidly 
white birds. 1661 Fentuasm Resolves un Ixvi. (ed. 8) 328 Let 
no man then be discouraged with the pallidness of Picty. 
1826 Scotr Hvodst. xvi, ‘Vhe stern repose of the eye, and 
death-like pallidness of the countenance. , 

Pa:llidi-, combining stem of L.. pa/had-as pale, 
used in some terms of Nat. Hist., as Pallidifio'rous 
a., pale-flowered, Pallidipaslpate a., having pale 
palpi. Pallidita‘rsate @., having pale tarsi, Pal- 
lidiventrate a., having a pale abdomen. 

1857 in Mayne Aafas. Lex. 

Pallidity (paliditi). [f 1. paltid-us pale + 
Paleness of countenance, pallor. 

1808 W. Hersert £é/a Rosenberg 11. 185 Our looks indi- 
cattd the pallidity and {anguor of sorrow, 1835 New Jouthly 
Mag. XLIV. 469 He..sinks into pallidity and paralysis. 

Paulie, yariant of PAULI a. Se. 

Palliezoun, obs, Sc. form of Pavition. 

Pallification : see PALIFICATION. 

+ Pa‘llify,v. Os. [irreg. £1. palli-dre or F. 
pallivcer + -F¥.) ¢rans, = PALLIATE 2. 3. 

1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe (1353) By, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is Yneurable, 1576 Bawur Jewell of 
Health sgh, \t..palifyeth or rather hydeth the forme of the 
Leprie, /6/d. 108 a, It pallyfieth any contagious sore or griefe. 

+ Pallify, 7.2 00s. rare“'. [f. L, palli-re to 
be pale+-FY: ch horrify.] drans. To make pale. 

1576 Newton Lewnie's an ies (1633) 148 So much had 
the horrour of death. .within few houres pallified bis colour. 

+Pa‘lliment. Aa. Obs. rare. [ad. obs. I’. 
palenente, also palmante, palamente, 1543 in Jal, 
=It. palamenio, Sp. palament, the oars of a galley 
collectively, oarage, f. It. fa/a blade of an oar, ete. 
Cotgr. has ‘ pallamente, part of the Orelop or ypper 
decke of a Galley’; so fa/amento in Florio.] The 


oarage of a galley (or ?as in Cotgr. and I'l.) 

1585 I’. Wasiincton tr. Micholay's Voy. uw. x. 44 Haning 
mended and newe conered a peece of our palliment. 

Palling (p3lin), v/.sd. [f. Patnvt + -1se1] 
The action of PALL v,1; the losing of freshness, 
flavour, or interest, etc.: see the verb. 

1703 Art § Afyst. Vintners 5 The Palling or Flatting of 
Wines. 1833 Disrarci Cont. Flen. ut. xvii, | know not the 
palling of passion, 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poe?s v. 129 To 
prevent the palling of so much luxury on sated senses. 

Paling, f//.@.1 [f. as prec. + -ING2.] That 
palls upon the taste, etc.: see the verb. 

1666 Drvoen Ann. Alirab. ccix, Their palling taste the 
jonrney’'s length destroys. 1749 Fi.oinc Tom Jones vin. 
xiv, The trifling amusements, the palling pleasures, the 
silly business of the world, 1858 Hawtnorse fr. & Jt. 

e Note-Bks. 11. 180 ‘Vhe fresh fruit flavor; rich, luscious, yet 
not palling. 

Hence Pa‘llingly adv. 

1821 Camppeie in Vew Monthly Mag. 11. 236 Their sub- 
jects remind us of fables rather pallingly familiar to our 
school-boy meaiories, 


malling. fpl.a® [f Pawv3+-ine 2.) That 
covers with, or as, a pall. 

1832 R. Carrermorn Seckett, etc. 175 Terror, first, In 
frenzied haste withdraws the palling shroud. 


| 
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PALL-MALL. 


Pallio- (pw:lio}, combining form of Patuien, 
used in zoological terns relating to the pallinm or 
mantle of a mollusc, etc.; as Palliobranchiate 
(-brac'ykiet) @., belonging to the /’alHobranchiate 
ot Brachiopola, the tubes of the mantle being 
supposed to be branchia or gills; Pallioca'rdiac 
@, pertaining to the mantle and the viscero-peri- 
eardial sac of a cephalopod ; Palliopedal (-pe*dal) 
a@., pertaining to the mantle and foot of a mollusc. 

18§1-6 Woonwarp JVoedlusca 281 ‘The only argument for 
supposing the Audisivs to have Leen *palliobranchiate. 1883 
I. R. Lankester in Ancyed. Brit, XVI. 677/2 Certain mem- 
branes..and a carious muscular band—the “pallio-cardiac 
band—traverse the sac. 1878 Bet Gegeuhanr's Comp, eluat, 
348 In Haliotis..they [nerves] pass off from the common 
pedal ganglionic mass (the *palliu-pedal ganglia). 

+ Pa'llion!. (és. Also 3 palliun. 3-6 -oun, 
4-oune. [a. OF. fal/ton, -un (1athe. in Gedef.5, 
ad. L, falliuem: see PALLIUM.) = Panu seé (usually 
in sense 6a), PALLIUM. 

er2g0 Becket 306 in S. Hug. Leg. 1.115 Heo gonne sende 
sone Aftur is palliun [//ard 3/9. 248 pullioun} to rome. 
1330 R. Brunse Chrev, (1310) 148 Giside bam on per schip 
com a hisshop doun, Pe mast in hand gan kip, with croice & 
peliouty 01450 St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 7793 With his pallion 
hiseyenbehidde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Aug. xcvii. 73 Saynt 
gregory ..sent toseynt Austyn liis pallion & made hym primat 
and Archebisshop of Englund. «1510 Dovanas A dug fart 
xli, Dame Danger hes of dolour to him drest Ane pallioun 
that na proudnes hes without. 

Pallion 2 (palyon). (Derivation obscure: cf. 
Sp. fadlor (palfon), a quantity of gold or silver 
from an assay, It. Aadlone, angi. of falla ball.) 
A small piece or pellet. 

1727 Philip Quaril 170 In the Manner as they make fal. 
lions on Board with old Cable ends. 1799 G. Sarin La‘ore- 
tory 1, ror Cut it into little bits, or pallions, fy the bits or 
pallions of solder upon it, 1884 Burien Watch ¥ Checkin 
243 Rum small pallions of suitable solder evenly over it. 

Pallion, -oun, obs. Sc. forms of Pavinion. 

Pallisade: sce Parisave. Pallish: see Pan. 


| Pallium (peliim). Pl. pallia. [l.. paldtem: 
see PAL, 56.7] 

lL. Aatig. The Latin name for the large rectan- 
gular cloak or mantle worn by men, chictly among 


.chauuged the forme therof into their cloukes, 
called Pallia, as some of the Trish also doe. 1766 SMoLinrr 
Pram, x . HW. 61 He is larger than the life, cloathed ina 
magnificent pallium, 1850 Mus. Jameson Sacn g Leg. let 
44 Except in the wings and short pallium they resemble 
the figures of Grecian kings. 

2. Lcel. a. The woollen vestment conferred upon 
archbishops in the Latin Church: = Paty 54.1 6a. 

1670 Lassers Hoy. /tady 1, 227 Whose Bishop hath the 
casignes of an Archbishop, to wit, the vse of the Pallium, 
and the Crosse. 1807 Cox -ustria 1. ti. 23 In order to 
receive the confirmation of his office, and the pallium from 
the hands of the Pope. 1851 Hussey Papal Power i 133 
The first recorded instance of a grant of the palliuin, the 
consecrated scarf, which was the hadge and certificate of 
Metropolitan authority. 1874 Green Short ist. vii. $ 2 
389 Whatever had been his part in the schism, Cranmer had 
received his Palliwin from the Pope. 

b. An altar-cloth: = Pau sd.) 3 a. 
1865 Kincsiev /ferewe. xxvi, The altar was bare; the golden 
pallium which covered it gone, 


3. ta. Anat. (See quot.) Ods. 
1793 HMotcrort Lavater’s Physiag. x. €o Anatomists have 
not.. bestowed any name on the curtain, or pallium, extend. 
ing from the beginning of the nose to the red upper lip 
roper. 
b. Zool, The integumental fold or Manthey of 
a molluse (or of a brachiopod), 
1872 Nicnotson /aleont. 201 The inner surface of the 
valves ..is lined by expansions of the integument which 
secrete the shell,..called the ‘lobes’ of the ‘pallium’ or 
‘mantle’. 2880 Bastian Arain 85 These same contractions 
of the pallium are also subservient. 
ce. Ornith. The MANTLE of a bird, i. ¢. the back 

and folded wings taken together, when distinct in 
colenring, ete. (rare.) 
4, Meteorol. A sheet of cirro-stratus clond uni- 


formly covering the whole sky. 

1883 Scorr Afetcorol. 1. vii. 126 For the uniform sheets.. 
M. Poéy has proposed the name of Paddium, a cloak, but this 
term has not met with general acceptance. 1885 T. W. 
Backnousr in Mature No. 799. 361 The nearest approach 
here toa pallinm of these singular clouds was on the morn- 
ing of December 12. 

5, attri. 

1894 Moves in Dudlin Rev. Oct. 419 The Archiepiscopal 
or Pallium oath was naturally held to be a sufficiently bind- 
ing tie between the entire bishops of the province and the 
Holy See. 1895 G. Mergpitu Amaz, Marr. x, They must 
be the very ancient pallium philosophers, ensconced in tubs. 

Pallizado, ohs. form of PaLisipo. 

Pall-mall (pel;mel). Also 6-7 palle-maille, 
7 pallemaile, paille maille, -mail, pale-maille, 
pelemele, pelmel, pal-mall, 7-9 pell mell. 
[a. obs. F. pallemaille, palmaille, palmail (16thc.), 
paillemail, palemail, -maille (17th c.), a. It. palla- 


maglio (Florio 1598-1611: see quot. ¥ soy 1), 
-2 


PALLONE. 


lit. ‘ball-mallet’, f. pad/a ‘ any kind of ball, ballct, 
or boule’, + waglio ‘a mallet ora beetle’. It. pala 
is a variant of Jadla ball; maglio:—L. malleus 
hammer. Cf. also MALL] 

+1. A mallet for striking a ball; spec. that used 
in the game described in sense 2, Oés. 

1568 Ca’. Scot, Papers (1900) IE. 538 [Mary was play- 
ing at Scton] riche oppinlie at the feildis with the palmall 
and goif. 1605 Eronxpert / 7. Garden for Eng. Ladies 
Niij b, If one had Paillemails, it were good to play in this 
Alley, for itis of a reasonalle good Jength, straight and 
euen. 1611 Fronio, Pa/amaglio.a pale-maile, that is a stick 
with a mallet at one end of it to strike and cast a woodden ball 
with, much vsed..in Italy. Alsothe game or play with it, 

2. A game practised in Ilaly, France and Scot- 
land, from the 16th ¢., and in England in the 
i7the., in which a boxwoed ball was driven through 
an iren ring suspended at some height above the 
ground in a long alley; the player who, starting 
frem ene cnd of the alley, could drive the ball 
through the ring with the fewest strokes or within 
a given number of them winning the game. 

1598 Daiincton Afeth. 7raz. (16:6) Tiv b, Among all the 
exercises of France, | preferre none before the /'adle-naitte, 
«.T maruell wee have not brought this sport also into Eng. 
land. 1599 Jas. 1 Bagi. Awpor 111, (1603) 121 The exercises 
Y would have youtonseare,, playing at the caitche ortennise, 
archery, palle maille. 1634 Peacuas Coupé. Gent. xix, $ 3. 
233 Their [the French] exercises are for the most part 
‘Lennise play, Pallemaile [ete.]. 1647 Sex/ect Occurr, 15-22 
Oct. in Zhomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) AXUX. No. 42. 292 
His Majesties [Chas. 1] usuall Recreations are Hunting, 
Pelmel, and Tennes. 16§0 Sik R. Starviton Strada’s Low 
C. Warres vo 113 Playing at Pall Mall. 1656 Erounr 
Glossogr, 3. v. Pale Matile, Vhis game was heretofore used 
at the Alley near St. Jameses, and vulgarly called Pel-Mel, 
1661 Perys Diary 2 Apr., ‘To St. James's Park, where 1 saw 
the Duke of York playing at Pelemele, the first time that 
ever Fsaw the sport. 1884 Chauiders's Frnt. 1 Nov, 693/1 
-\ couple of the mallets and a ball used in the old game of 
pall-mall. 1890 A. Lana in Golf (Dadm. Libr.) (1845) 11 
The game of pell mell is probally older in Scotland than in 
England, and was borrowed from our ‘auld ally ' of France. 

tb. Applicd tothe Persian changin or polo. Obs. 

1684 Puictirs tr, Tavernier’s Tram iv. y.1g4 Vere [at 
Ispahan] the men play at Pall-mall on horseback, the 
Horse-man being to strike the Ball running at full speed, 
hetween the two Guals. 

+3. The alley in which the game was played. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Fels, (St. Germains] a very noble 
garden and parke, whereisa pall-maill. /éfa@.1 May, At Llois 
we walked upintoy Pall Mall, 1663 Perys Diary 13 May, 
Ywalked in the Parke, disconrsing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell, who was sweeping of it; who told me of what 
the earth is mixed that du floor the Mall, and that over all 
there is cockle-shells powdered. 1671 PAI. Trans. V1. 2152 
The Alleys are of the largeness of a al-mall. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv, Money Chas. §& Fas. (Camden) 133 To Lawrence 
Dupuy... .to be laid out and expended towards the repayring 
the Pall Matlin St. James's Parke. 

b. The name of a strect developed from one of 
these alleys ia London, now the centre of London 
club life; also used as a synonym for the War 
Office which is situated in Pal] Mall. 

[1650 Ret. Commriss. Crecen Landsin Archwvol, Frat. (1854) 
XI. 256 Elm trees standing in Pall Mall Walk, in a very 
decent and regular manner on hoth sides the walk, being in 
number 140.) 1656-7 in 1. Cunningham /fandté. Lond. 
(new ed.) 372/2 Down the Haymarket and in the Pall Malt 
1660 Pepys Diary 26 July, We went to Wood's at the ell 
Mell (our old house for clubbing). 1661 'F. Kucce Dixrnalt 
Sept. (B. M. MS.), (Uhe road] from Charing Cross to St. 
James’, by St. Jaines' Park wall and at the backside of Pall 
Mall, is now altered, by reason a new Pall Mall is made for 
the use of His Majesty in St. James’ Park hy the wall. 1 
Woon 4th. O-ron. 11. 573 He died in his house situated in 
the Pall Mall within the Liberty of the City of Westminster, 
1714 Gay Srivia u. 258 O bear me tothe path of fair Dall 
Mall; Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell! 1854 
Way in Archaeol, Frul. XI. 256. 86x THackenay Jour 
Georges, Geo. {// 71 Pall Mallis the great social Exchange 
of London now .. the mart of news, of politics, of scandal, 
of rumour. 1893 Daily News 17 Apr. 4/7 1t would be a 
very strong thing for Whitehall or Pall Mall to overrule 
the joint discretion of the military and municipal anthorities. 

4. Cond. as t+pall-mall-bectle [BEETLE 56.1], 
the mallet used in the game. 

1644 Dicey Nat. Bodies ix. 7 
rackett vpon a ball, or with a ae 
maketh it fly from it 

Pall-mall, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

I Pallone (palléne). [1t. pallone foot-ball, 
balloon, augm. of fad/a ball.] ‘An Italian game, 
somewhat resembling tennis, played with a large 
ball struck with a cylindrical weoden gnard, worn 
over the hand and wrist. 

1873 ‘Ourpa’ Pascarét 1. 33 Riding in the bullock waggons, 
and driving the ball at pailone. 1885 Mew Bk. Sports 
Pallone, though a far simpler game [than tennis], is, to the 
layman, a pretty sight, 1886 Symonps Renaiss. /t., Cath 
React. (1898) VET. xi. 166 Her [Italy's] lyrist had to sing of 
pallone-matches instead of Panhellenic games. 

Pallor (pxlé1). [a. L. pallor, n. of state 
from root pal/- in pallzre: see Pautiv.] __ Paleness. 

3656 Artific. Handsom, 42 There is some little change 
of the complexion from a greater degree of pallor, toa lesse. 
1656 Biount Glossagr., Paltor, a pale colour, paleness, wan- 
ness, 1866 Huxtey Llem. Phystol. ii. (1869) 59 It is quite 

ible to produce pallor and cold in the rabbit’s ear. 1885 

Tiss Brapvon Wydlard's Weird |. i. 8 It was a pretty little 

face, even in the pallor of death, 


We see a stroak with a 
maile beetle vpon a boule 


| 
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b. Comb., as palloredimmed adj. 

1857 J. L. Turrer in Ruskin: Rossetti (1899) 161 Pallor- | 

immed frozen, nakedling ! 

Pallour, var. Paton, a shell-fish. Pallozado, 
obs. corrupt f. PALisapo. Pallsay, obs. f. Pansy. 

Pally,variant of Pay a.2 “er. Pally, a., slang, 
companionable, ‘ehummy’: see Pa, 

Pallyard, Pallys, obs. ff. PALLIARD, PaLacr. 

Palm (pam), sé! Also 4-7 palme, 9 dial. 
paum, [OEF. pa/m str. m., fadia wk. mase., and 
palue wk. fem, = OS, pala fem., OHG, falna 
fem., MIIG, palime fem. and masc., ON. pdlur 
masce., all a. 1. fadua; ME. palme agreeing also 
with F. fa/me (12th ¢. in Littré), ad. L. palma 
(instead of the inherited OF. form faze). 1... 
palma was 2 transf. sense of faluza palm of the 
hand, expanded hand: sec PALM 54.2] 

1. Any tree or shrub of the Natural Order Padaw 
or /almacex, a large family ef menccetyledons, 
widely distributed in warm climates, chiefly within 
the tropics, remarkable for their ernamental forms 


and various usefulness to man. 

They have the stem usually upright and unbranched, a 
head or crown of very large pinnate or fan-shaped leaves, 
and fruit of variuns forms (ut, drupe, or berry). In different 
species, the fruit-pulp, seed, pith, head of young leaves, or 
young root is used as food (¢. g. date-palm, coco-nut, sago- 
palm, cabbage-palm, palmyra-palm); oil is obtained from 
the fruit (oil-palm) or seed (coco-nul); wine (¢oddy) and 
sugar Cfiggery) from the sap; fibre from the Jeaf-stalk date- 
palm, kittul) or fruit-husk (coco-nut); the wood is used for 
Vane and other purposes; the leaves for thatching, and 
for making paper, hats, baskets, etc.; with various other 
uses. The palm of Scripture is the date-palm. ‘Fhe only 
European species of the order is Chamerops Aumilis, he 
Dwarf lan Palm of Southern Europe. 

c825 I 'esp. Psalter xci, 13 Se rehtwisa swe swe palma 
Llowed. | ¢ggo in Al Dunedm. (Surtees) 65 Sweelee palm’ 
(2. quasi palma]. /é/d..95 Palma’ {Z. palmarum]. ¢950 
Lindisf Gosf. Jolm sii. 13 senomon tuicgo dara palmana 
& foerdon togenes him. “¢ 1000 Ecerie //om, 11, 402 Se 
palm is sige-beacen. 1290.5. Lug. Leg. ¥. 379/113 A jeord 
of palm cam in is hond. a@1340 Hamrove Psaéter xci{i). 12 
Pe rightwis as palme sal] floryss. 138a Wvetir Lev, xxiii. 40 
And 3¢ shulen take to 30w. .the braunches of palmes. ¢1420 
fallad. on Husé.\1.91 The palme ek now men setteth forth 
tostonde. 1§3§ CoverDALE Jady. iv. 5 She dwelt vnder y* | 
palme of Debbora betwene Rama & Bethel. 1613 Prrcias 
Pierimage (1614) 647 A pot of Wine of Palme, or Cocoa, 
which they draw forth of Frees. 1635-56 Cowitry Davidess 
1, Nofe 7#In the publique Games of Greece, Palm was 
made the sign and reward of Victory. 1727-46 Tnomson 
Sumer 678 And from the paln to draw its freshening 
wine! 1870 Veats .Vat. list. Comnt 102 Of the many 
species of palmis, the date and the cocoa-nut palm are the 
most distinctive. 

b. Applied fig. to a person. 

rg§00-20 Duxuak /vens Ixxxvi. 21 Princes [= princess] of 
Sa and palme imperiall. 1607 Suaxs. Yémon v. i. 13 
‘on shall see hima Palme in Athens againe. 1860 WarTER 
Seaboard & Down V1. 350 Hear what the palm and prince 
of Kuighthood said. iS 

e. With defining words, denoting various species | 
of the order /a/ziw, as Bamboo Palm, Broom | 
Palm, Catechu Palm, Dragon’s-blood Palm, 
Feather Palm, etc. (sce quets.); also occasionally 
plants of other orders, as Club Palm, the genus 
Cordyline (N.O. Liltacez:), also called Palu-iily 
(see 7); Feorn-palm, a general name for the N.O. 
Cycadca, from their resemblance to beth palms 
and ferns, See also CABBAGE-PALM, Coco-xvt, 
Coucxe, Cogviro, Date, Fax, Hemp, Ita, Ivory, 
OL, Saco-palm, ete., etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. g6o/t Rlaphia) vine, the Bamboo 
Palm. .."Fhe Africans .. make very pliable cloth and neat 
baskets of the undeveloped leaves, /dfd. 1147/2 Tl4rinax] 
argentea is. .a native of Panama, where it is called Palma 
de eseoba, or Broom-palm, its leaves being there made into 
brooms, /éid. 837/1 Catechu Palm, Areca Catechu. bid. 
88/1 A sort of Catechn is furnished by boiling down the | 
seeds of this palm. /éid. 379/2 Dizuonorops| Draco 
(formerly Calamus Draco). .is called the Dragon's Blood 
Palm, .. its fruits yielding a portion of the substance known.. 
as dragon’s blood. 1884 MitLer Plant. Cordyline, Club 
Palm, Palm-Lily. /8/d., Péychosperma, Australian Feather- 

alm. did, Cycadez, Fern-Palms. Cycas revoluta, Fern- 
Palm, or Sago-Palm, of Japan. 

2. A ‘branch’ or leaf of the palm-tree, esp. as 
anciently carried or wom as a symbol of victory 
or triumph, and on festal occasions (as still in 
the Roman and Greek Churchics), or in medizval 
times by pilgrims (Pater 5é.11). (See also 4.) 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 89 Pet folc com losenes him mid 
blostmen and mid palmes. @1300 Cursor Af.20161 Tak bis 
palme her in pi hand. 1382 Wycur &ev. vii. g Clothid, with 
whijte stoolis, and palmes in the hondis of hem. ¢ 1420 Lypc. 
Assembly of Gods 1174 Hanyng in her hande the palme of 
vyctory. 14.. Tundale’s Vis. 419 Buta preste, pata palmare 
was A palme in his hande he hadde. 1645 Evevyn Diary 
17 Apr., Vhe Pope's benediction of the Gon/alone, or- 
Standard, and giving the hallowed palmes. 1700 Drypen 
Palamon & Arciteut 396 And Mars.. With palm and laurel 
shall adorn his knight. 1827 Keats Chr. V., Hoty /nnocents 
i, Their palms and garlands telling plain, ‘Phat they are of 
the glorious martyr train, ~ 

3. fig. Put emblematically for Victory, triumph ; 
supreme honour or excellence, prize; esp. in such 


phrases as /o bear the palm, yield the paint, etc. 
3386 Cnaucer Sec. Nun's T. 240 With the palm of 
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martirdom Ye shullen come un-to his blisful feste. 1483 
Caxton Gotd. Leg. 382 h/2 He callyd clemente fro the bottom 
of the sce to the palme of vyctorye. 1601 B, Jonsox Poetaster 
v.i, Well said! ‘This carries palm with it. /éi., Ht still hath 
been a work of as much palm..as to invent or make. 1606 
Suaks. Tr. & Cr. ut. i..170 What he shall receine of vs in 
duetie, Gines +s more palme in beautie then we hane. ¢ 1611 
Ciaran /éiad xxi. 557 Actor's sons..bore The palm at 
horse-race. 1697 Drynen Wirg, Georg. 11, 153 In Peace 
t’ enjoy his former Patms and Vains. 178 Greson Decl. § 
#, xvii. V1. 33 As an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence 
with Cicero himself. 1827-35 Witus Parrhastus 160 Were 
there no palm beyond a feverish fame. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1.151 Ele cannot make a speech—in this he yields the 
palm to Protagoras. 

4. A branch or sprig of any one of several trees’ 
and shrubs substituted in northern countries, esp. 
in the celebrations of Palm Sunday, for the true 
palm; also applied to the plants themselves, 

Most commonly some species of willow (or its catkins), 
esp. the goat-willow, Saft.c Caprea; also, locally, hazel, yew, 
laurel, larch, spruce fir, and {in America) hemlock spruce. 

1375 Barsocr Bruce v. 312 The folk of the cuntre Assemblit 
at the kirk vald be, .. thar palmys to bere, 14.. Cott, WS, 
Claud. A. it, If. 52 For encheson we have non olyfe pat 
beruth grene leves, we takon in stede of hit hew {yew] and 
palmes wyth, and beruth abowte on procession, and_so pis 
day we callyn Palme Sonnenday. 1530 Pavser. 251/2 Palme, 
the yelowe that groweth on wyllowes, 1562 BuLLeyn De/. 
agst. Sickness, Componuits 40 Woolly knottes, growing 
upon sallowes, commonly calied palmes. 1600 Suans. A. ZL, 
m1. ii. 187 Looke heere what I found ona Palme tree, 1669 
Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 /alnmis, the white ex. 
crescencies of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming before the 
Jeaf. 1779 Gentd, Mag, Dec. 580/1 [Yew-trees in East Kent 
are] to this day universally called pains, 1864 Hotme Lez 
Silver Age (1866) 475 The palms were budding downy and 
gray in the narrow copse. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss., 
Paéms, small branches of the Spruce fir, also budded twigs 
of the willow. These are supplied on_Palm Sunday 10 
persons attending service in the Roman Catholic Churches. 
1896 A. E. Housman Siropsh. Lad x, Afield for palms the 
girls repair, And sure enough the palms are there. 

+ 5. A branch (of a tree); in quot. 1796, a ‘branch’ 
or leaf of the palm-tree (= sense 2). Ods. 

x559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmagr. Glasse 201 Couered with 
leaues and palmes of trees. 1796 H. HUNTER tr. St.Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 530 The stellated and radiating forms of 
it’s palms, likewise taken from the straight line, constitute 
a very agreeable opposition with the roundness of it's stem. 

+6. Short for palm-wine, or Palm-sack (see Sack), 

1708 W. Kine Cookery iv, Two bottles of smooth Palm or 
Anjou white shall give a welcome. 1725 Wetstro Osko- 

raphie 12 Nor Cyprus soft, the Lover's Balm, Is here; nor 

“ine sirnam’d the Palm. 

7. atirth, and Cowb. a. attrib., as palue acn- 
tng, bark, bough, -fibre, flower, -frond, -grove, 
-nul, -sap, -sleut, -thatch, -trank, -twig, ~wood. 
b. objective, instrumental, similative, etc, as 
palur- bearing, -bowered, -crowned, fringed, -graced, 
-like, -o'erspread, -rising, -shaded, -thatched adjs. 
e. Special Combs.: +palm-bag, the fibrous spathe 
of the flower-spike of a species of palm, Afanicaria 
saccifera, of the Lower Amazon, which forms a bag 
or cap;-also called palut-net and palm-sack; palm- 
bark-tree, an Australian shrub, Afe/alenca Wilsont 
(Miller /’/azt-12. 1884); palm-bird, a weaver-bird 
which nests in palm-trees; palm-borer = palit 
grub; palm-branch, a leaf of the palm-tree with 
its stalk, used as a symbol of victory, asa decoration, 
etc. (see 2); palm-butter, palm-oil in the selid 
slate; palm-eabbage, the terminal bud or head of 
young leaves in varions species of palm, ealen as 
a vegetable (sce CABBAGE-TREE) ; palm-cat, (a) a 
viverrine animal of the genus /aradoxurtes or sub- 
family Paradoxurtne, which frequents palm-trees; 
(4) the ocelot; palm-civet = fa/n-cat, (a); palm- 
colour, used to render Gr. potieg a dark-red colour 
(first used by the Phcenicians), taken as if from 
otvig date-palm ; palm-crab, the Lree-crab er 
gus latro), which climbs palm-trees for the fruit ; 
palm-fern, a name for the Cycadew (=fern-palnt: 
see 1c); palm-grub, the larva of a palm-wecvil ; 
palm-honey: see quot.; palm-house, a glass 
house for growing palms and other tropical plants ; 
palm-kale, a variety of cabbage with a stem 10 
or 12 fect high and a crown of leaves like a palm; 
palm-kernel, the kernel of the drupaceous fruit 
of the Oil Palm (Z/eis guineensis), which yields 
an oil ( palte-kernel oil); palm-lily, name for the 
palm-like liliaceous plants of the genns Cordyline 
and allied genera (Miller 1884); palm-marten 
= palm-cat (2); +palm-net, palm-sack = pa/m- 
bag; palm-sugar, the sugar procured from palm- 
Sap, esp. that of Caryofa tres: see JAGGERY; 
palm-swift, a small Jamaican swift (Aftcropus 
phanicobia) which nests in palm-leaves; palm- 
toddy: see quet.; palm-viper, a venomous serpent 
of South America (Lachesis or Craspedocephalus 
bilincatus); palm-warbler, a bird (Dendraca 
palmarum) common in the eastem United States ; 
palm-wasp, a kind of wasp (Polybius palmarun) 
which makes its nest in palm-trees ; palm-wax, 
a waxy substance produced by various species of 
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palm, esp. Ceroxy lon aindicola; palm-weevil, any 
one of various weevils whose larve bore into 
pal-trees; palm-willow, any species of willow 
the sprigs of which are used instead of palm- 
branches (see 4), esp. Saéix Caprea; palm-wine, 
wine made from the sap of the palm-tree; palm- 
withy = fa/m-willow; palm-worm, (@)some large 
American centipede; (6) = palw-grith. Sce also 
Patm-cross, PALM-LEAF, PALM-OIL, etc. 

1681 Grew Jf usa u. 185 The Palm-Net or* Bag. . Origin- 
ally, entire, like a taper'd Rag commonly call’d Hippocrates’s 
Sleive..'Tis naturally sewed or woven together with admi- 
rable Art .. Another Palm-Sack or Net, almost a yard long. 
1865 Tyior Early Hist, Man. viii. 210 They catch them 
in nets of *palm-bark. 1552 Mvu.orr, *Palme bearynge, 
palmiser, palmiger. 2636 J. Trusses. in Ann, Dubrensia 
(1877) 7 Carnivalls, Palme and Rush-bearing, harmlesse 
Whitson-ales. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Afet. 297 Palm- 
bearing Araby. 1828 Scorr #. Maid Perth x iv eaine 
branches of yew in their hands, as the readiest substitute 
for *palm bonghs. 1804 J. Grauame Sadbath (1808) 29 
How sweet the tinkle of the *palin-bowered brook! 1535 
Coverpace Ned, viii. 15 Go vp vnto y? mount and fetch 
Olyue braunches, Pynebraunches, Myrtbraunches, *Palme- 
braunches. 1807 Ronixsox Archaeol. Gracam. xx. 319 The 
token of victury was commonly a palm-branch. 1863 M. L. 
Whatety Ragged Lifein Egyptv.31 Dusting furnitare with 
apalm-branch. 1878 H. M.Staxcey Dark Cont. 11. xiii. 387 
They brought me a mixture of india-rubber and *palim- 
butter. 1705 Bosman Gufuea xvi. (1721) 271 Atthe top grows 
a Fruit, ..called *Palm-Cabbage, because it hath a sort of 
Cabbagy Taste. 1827 Pertls §& Captivity (Constable's 
Misc.) 32r They were fain to subsist on a few seeds, wild 
fruit and the palm cabbage. 1849-52 Toon Cycd, Anat. 1V. 
git/t These Indian } fecrridae ., have been called ‘* Palm- 
cats’, 1859 ‘Venxenxt Ceyfoe (1860) I. 144 The palm-cat.. 
lurks by day among the fronds of the coco-nut palms, and 
by night makes destructive forays on the fowls. 2893-4 
Lypekker Xoyal Nat, Hist. 1. 458 The *palm-civets are 
purely nocturnal and thoroughly arboreal in their habits. 
1774 J. Brvant ALythof. 1. 327 ‘The horse was of a *Palm. 
colour, which is a bright red; we call such horses lays 
188r Semper Anion, Life Introd. § Diagram of the lings 
and circulation of Birgus fatro, the *Palm Crab. 1895 
Ciovo Primer Evol. v. (1g00) 54 The cycads or *palm- 
ferns, so called from their resemblance to palms, for which, 
with their crown of feathery leaves, they are often mistaken. 
yor Soututy Vhalaba wt. xviii, As patiently the Old 
Man Entwines the strong *palm-fibres. 1610 Hleacey S?. 
Aug. Citie of God 570 Some thinke they [Bees} doe not 
ingender, but fetch their issue .. from the *Palme-flowre. 
1859 Kincs.ey .lf/sc. (1860) [. 86 *Palm-fringed islets. 1839 
Bawey Festus xx. (1848) 248 ‘he *palm-graced pilgrinys of 
truth’s holy land. 1801 Soutuey 7‘4alaéa 1. ii, Nor *palm- 
grove, islanded amid the waste. 1856 Stantey Sinai & 
Pad. it. (1858) 145 From the palmgroves,. .came the name of 
Phenicia or ‘the Land of Palms’. 1866 Treas. Bot. 639't 
In Chili, a sweet syrup, called Mie! de Palma, or *Palm- 
honey, is prepared by boiling the sap of [the Coquite Palin] 
to the consistency of treacle. 1871 Kixcstey Aé Lasé xi, 
Let him transport his stream into the great *Palm-house at 
Kew. 1885 Octvie, *Pade-kale, a variety of the cabbage 
extensively cultivated in the Channel Islands. 1863 R. F. 
Beeaton Adcokuta 1. 129 ‘The *Palm-kernel oil,..so_ fast 
becoming an important article of traffic, is of two kinds. 
1899 Marv Kisestey WW”. African Stud. App. i. 444 Two 
tons of palm kernels should be counted to equal one ton of 
palm oil so far as regards fiscal arrangements. 1819 Suetinv 
Prometh, Und, wt. tii. 163 Distinct with column, arch, and 
architrave, And *palm-like capital. 1884 Mittrr Péané-n., 
Cordyline, Club Palm, * Palin-Lily, 1623 Uincham Venophen 
31 There was much Wheat, and Wine of Palme to be fuund, 
and Vineger boiled out of *Palme nuts. 1855 Kinxesi.ry 
Westw. Ho! xxiii, From the ashes of those palm-nuts you 
could make good salt. 1738 Tuouson Liderty 1. 10 Beneath 
the rural Portal, *Palm-o'erspread, The Father-Senate met. 
1998 Torre Adéa (1880) 5 Whilst thou thy Noble Howse 
noblest indeede., through thy *Palme-rising Fame,  185§ 
Kinestey Westen, Ho! xxiii, The nymph bad .. darted 
between the *palm-stems to her canoe. 1866 7rcas. Bet. 
158/x Palm toddy is intoxicating, and when distilled yields 
strong arrack..but its most important product is jaggery, or 
*palm-sugar. 1897 Mary Kinestey W, -Vrica 175 It had 
a certain amount of “palm-thatch roof. 1871 C. Kinostry 
Aft Last x, Thetwo first settlers regretted the days when the 
house was a mere “palm-thatched hut. 1857 Livixcstoxe 
f'rav. xxi. 411 Themen.. spend most of their time in drinking 
the *palm-toddy. This toddy is the juice of the palm-oil tree 
..a sweet clear liquid, not at all intoxicating eile tech, but, 
whien allowed to stand till the afternoon, causes inebriation. 
¢x200 7 yin. Coll, //ort. 89 [Hi] beren on here honde blostme, 
sum *palm twig, and sum beh of oliue. 1896 List Ani, 
Zoot. Soc. (ed. 9) 646 Lachesis bilineatus (Wied Two- 
lined *Palm-Viper. //as, South America. 1889 JerrertEs 
Field & Hedgerow 202 The *palm-willow bears its yellow 
pollen, 1613 Purcwas Pilgrimage (1614) 698 ‘Their *Palme- 
wines, which they draw out the toppe of a kinde of 
Palme. 1836 Macoittivray tr. usmdoldt's Trav, xxii. 311 
They found several inbabitants collecting palm-wine. 1609 
C. Butrer Fem. Afon. (1634) 136 *Palm-withys, or other 
trees whercon they [bees] gather. 1798 Sornesy tr. 7c. 
lands Oderon (1826) 1. 179 Underneath the *palm-wood's 
shelt'ring height. 865 J. H. Iscrauam Pillar of Fire 
(1872) 207 This beautiful door was of palm-wood. 1706 
Puiturs, *Padn-lWVorm, an American Insect half a Foot 
long. .remarkable for its infinite Number of Feet, and two 
hag © at Head and Tail, with which it wounds and poisons 

en. 


Palm (pam), 54.2 Forms: a. 4-6 paume, 
pawme, pame (also 8-9 dza/.), 5paame. 8. 5-6 
paulme, 5-7 palme, 7- palm. [ME. panme, a. 
¥. paume:—L, palma palm of the hand; subseq. 
assimilated, through pazdme (also in OF.), to the 
L. The latter was cognate with Gr. taAayn, Skr. 
pani (from *faint), OE. folm, OHG. folmea str. 
fem., palm of the hand.] 
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I. 1. The part of the hand between the wrist and 

; the fingers, esp. its inner surface on which the 

fingers close, and which is nearly flat when ex- 
tended. (In early use sometimes = hand.) 

a 13.. BE. Adit. 7. B. 1533 per apered a paume, with 
poyntel in fyngres bat watz grysly and gret, and grymly he 
wrytes, 1377 Lane. #. Po xvu. 175 Pe paume hath 
powere to put onte alle be ioyntes, 1382 Wretir JaiZ, 
xxvi, 67 Other 30uen strokis with the pawim of hondis in to his 
face. 1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) 111. 311 A childe drynke 
of be pame of his hond. ¢1475 Partenay 4306 Plain pawme 
of hande the swerde made entre. 

B. ¢1400 Macnoey. (Roxb.) xxxii 147 Pe visage and fe 
palmez of be hend. 1484 Caxton Curiadé 4 She lawgheth 
--and smyteth her pauhnes to-gydre, 1535 CovekDALE 
2 ings ix. 35 They founde nothinge of her, but the 
szkull and the fete, and the palmes of her handes. 31616 
Crarman /fomer's Hymn to Apollo 305 Vut here the fair- 
hair’d Graces,.. Dane‘d, and each other's palin to palm did 
cling, 1740 SomERvILLE /Jobdivod 11.183 She of the Gypsy 
Train..artful to view The spreading Palm, and with vile 
Cant deceive The Love-sick Maid. 2813 Scotr Rekedy vi. 
xii, He pressed his forehead with his palm. 1871 R. Fitts 
Catullus \xiv. 261 Part with a slender palm taborines beat 
merrily jaugling. 4 

Jig. 1825 Loxcr. Sir, Poetry 5 ‘The leaves above their 
sunny palms ontspread. : 

b. In various figurative phrases, esp, referring to 
the receiving of money as a reward or bribe. 

r60xr Suaks. Fired. C. 1v. iii. 10 Let me tell you Cassius, you 
your selfe Are much condemn’d to hane an itching Palme. 
1807 E.S. Barrett Aising Sun UT iv. 42 You would imply 
that if we were greased in the palm, we should. like them, 
be ready to turn a courtier. 1855 Mothey DutA Rep. 
(1861) HT. 347 He should believe that their palms had been 
oiled. 1899 Barinc-Goutp BA of West 1. xi. 178 Large 
landed proprietors managed to get slices by a little greasing 
of palms, 

ec. The part of a glove that covers the palm. 

(Cf. quot. 1852 s.¥. Parmer @. 3.) 1891 Coxnax Dorie 
Adu. Sherlock Holmes, Speckled Land, \ observe the second 
half of a return ticket in the palm of your left glove. 

2. In Zool. and Comp. -inat. (and occasionally in 
wider use) extended to a. The corresponding part 
of the fore-foot of a quadruped. +b. The claw 
of a bird, ete. Obs. ¢. he sole of the foot. rare. 
da. Extom. The first joint of the fore-leg of an 
insect when specially developed. e. A prehensile 
structure on the tails of ceitain monkeys, 

21400 Morte Arth.776 A blake bustous bere.. With yche 
a pawe as a poste, and paumes fulle huge. 1426 Lroc. De 
Guilt. Pilger. 17480 Myn handys off merveyllous fasoun, Lyk 
the pawmys off a gryffoun. 1460 Sfacyons Nome 252 in 
Pol. Ret. & £. Poets (1866) 122 In hevnen to dwelle for eunr 

more, To be palme wylle we goo. 1821 Strtey #7 oePh, 
Und. Ww. 123 Our feet now, every palm, Are sandalled 
with calm. — Adonais xxiv. ‘Whe invisible Palms of her 
]Urania's] tender feet. 1826 Kinsy & Se. Lutontod. 111. 370 
Patna (the Pada), The first joint of the Jf/anus, when 
longer and broader than the subscqnent ones, or otherwise 
remarkable; answering to the /’/av‘a in the legs. 1843 
Lrowsine Returuaf Druses in, A fe curls within us From 
the foot's palin and fills up tothe brain. 1861 Maynew Lond. 
Labour VN. 3130/1 ‘Vhey form a hollow in the palm of 
the foot, or the waist of the foot as some call it, 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon ii. (1864) go The South-American monkeys 
which have a fifth hand for climbing in their prehensile 
tails, adapted for this function by their strong muscular 
development, and the naked palins under their ups. 

3. The flat expanded part of the horn in_ some 
deer, from which finger-like points project. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kant, 1155 Pe breme bukkez also, with hor 
hrode paumez. rggo Sir T. Cockaine # reat. d/unt. Dj, 
Divers Buckes have sundrie slots in their palmes. c 1611 
Cuarman Jéfad 1. 124 ‘Vhe forehead of the goat Held out a 
wondrous goodly palm tbat sixteen branches brought. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P.) Nazy Landships, slorsemanship 
Wks. 1.93/1 A Buckes hornes are composed of Burre, Beane, 
Branch, Aduancer, Palme, and Spelter. 1770 G. Waite 
Sefborne xxviii. Jo 7. Pennant 80 Vhe horn of a male- 
moose, which had..a broad palin with some snags on the 
edge. 185x Hutme tr Weguin-Sandon 1. ui. 18t In the 
cue year the born terminates in an expansion termed the 

palm” 

4. A flat widened part at the end of an arm or 
arm-like projection. a. gevt. 

1526 Piles. Perf. (W..de W. 1531) 304, & than after they 
. drewe the other arme to the palme of the crosse, & also 
smote in it another nayle. 1844 H. Sternens BA. of Farne 
I. 414 The arm ¢ is furnished..with an oblique palm or ear 
upon which the fore-edge of the mould-board rests, and to 
which it is bolted. 1869 Sir FE. J. Reep Shipbuild, iv. 66 
The palm here spoken of was shaped like the palm of a vice, 
and was run in underneath the iron flat of the lower saloon, 
and riveted to it. 

b. spec. The blade of an oar. 

1513 Douctas nels x. iv. 122 Quhil that the famy stour 
of stremis le Vp weltis from the braid palmis of tre, 1867 
Contentp. Rev. VI. 253 At length we marked our steersman 
smile, And broadened the oar-palm to rest awhile. 

te. Applied to the hand ofa clock. Ods. rare. 

1629 Z. Bovy Last Batted! 519 The Palme turneth about, 
and with its finger pointeth at the houre. 

d, The broad triangular part of an anchor, the 
inner surface of the fluke. 

1706 Pruiiies, Pata of an Anchor, the Flook or broad part 
which fastens into the Ground. 1772-84 Coox May. (1790) 
IV. 1263 They were..obliged to..drag the anchor after 
Uhem, till they had room to heaveit up, when they perceived 
that one of its palms was broken. - Macerecor Vay. 
Alone (1868) 27 It needs a good scrubbing to get rid of it 
from each palm of the anchor, 

5. An instrument used by sailmakers instead of 


a thimble: see quot. 1769-76, 
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1769-76 Farcoxer Dict. Mar., Palut, pauutet, ..is formed 
of a piece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which is 
fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, whose 
surface is pierced with a number of smal! holés, to catch the 
head of the sail-needle. ‘Phe leather is formed so as to 
encircle the hand. and button on the back thercof, while 
the iron remains in the palm. 1897 R. Kiptinc Captazus 
Courageous 108 Harvey spent his letsure hours.. learning to 
use a needle and palm. 

II, +6. A game in which a ball was struck 
with the hand; = palm-flay (see 9), I. la Paumie, 
jeu dela paume. b. The ball used in this game. 

1440 J. Smmtey Dethe AY Femes (1837) 56 Whane he 
playd there at the pawme, the ballis oft ranne yn at tht 
fowle hole. 1467 Lug. Gidds 572 lem, that no man pley at 
lenys or pame wtyn the yeld halle. 1482 in /aston Lett. 
TE. 303 At the Paame ther, ther plesure fur tu take. 1530 
Pauscr, 252/2 Paume ta play at tennys with, paudue. 

7. A measure of length, equivalent either to 
the breadth of the palm of the hand (= ]anp sé. 
20, LIANDBREADTH), i, e. about three to four inchies, 
or to the whole length of the hand from the wrist 
to the finger-tips, 1. ¢. about scven to nine inches. 

1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 221 Ue had the face acnbyte brode, 
the nose a palme longe. c1go00 Welusine xlix. 325 Geffray 
.. made his swerd ¢o entre in his flesshe wel a palme decp. 
1607 Torsni. four fl Beasts (1658) 172 Vhe tail is not above 
two hands or palins long. 1625 Bacon Ass., Hurpere Av.) 
303 Durmg that Triumuirate of Kings, ..there was such it 
watch kept, that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other nwo, would straightwaies ballance it. 
1771 Ann. Reg. 78 The corpse. was..placed on a..seaffold, 
fitty-four palnis high. 1801 A. Ranken /Jist. France let v. 
41 There was a cirenlar window of five palms or three feet 
nine inches diameter. 1857 C. Grissne in Jere. Warive 
Vag. 11858) V. 4 The lirazitian palin being reckoned at 32 
inches, net g as generally supposed, 

IID. [f Pauw «J 8. The act of palming a 
card, ete.: see PALM v. 2. 

1664 J. Witson Cheals voi, Did not I... teach you your 
top, your palm, and your slur? 

IV. 9. adérib.and Comb. aspada-breatth -mark- 
tng; palm-veading, -lickiing adjs.; ¢ palm-barley 
(see quot.); palm-grease Avtmorous ,moucy given 
as a douceur o7 bribe (cf. 1b); so palm-greasing, 
petty bribery, ‘tipping’; + palm-pear (sce quot. ; 
palm-play [Fr. jee de fa faunre], an old game 
resembling tennis, in which the ball was struck 
with the palin of the hand instead of a racket; so 
pumpflaying; palm-veined a. Fot., palmately 
veined; palm-wise ad?., with open palm; palm- 
worker, a person who works with a palm (sense 5). 

1706 Pautirs, Padware Terdeun in old Records), *Palin- 
Rarley or Sprat-Barley ;..a sort.of Grain that is filler and 
broader than common Barley [cf 1611 Coicr., Orge parm’, 
Beere Barlie, big Bartie, Barlie with the square eare]. 1597 
ALM, tr. Guilleanwau's dr. Chirurg, 43/1 We must then 
fron palme to *Palmebreadthe, a_ little more than half 
throughe cutt the same. 1897 ‘OQvitpa’ Jassarenes iii, 
She'll want a lot of ~palingrease. 1886 barinc-Gounp Court 
Kayad 1. iv. 536 Vhe police .. were extortionate in their 
demand for *palm-greasing. 1883 Lougu. Wag. Sept. 497 
Leliefin fortunate ‘palm-markings. 1655 Movrre: & Denner 
Health's Lupr. (1746) 310 Wardens or *Palim-Pears, so 
called, because one of them will fill the Palm of a Hind. 
a3s47 Eart or Surrey in Yotted!’s Adise. (\rb.) 13 The 
*palme play, where, dispoyled for the game, With daved 
eles oft we.. Have mist the ball, and got sight of our dume, 
1801 Srevrr Sports § Past. u 85 The game of hanud-ball 
is called by the French, palin-play. 21870 Rossetti: Dante 
a! Merona xxviii, He comes upon The women at their 
*palm-playing. 1867 Crate Madmistry 304 In Palmistry 
and in chiromancy, many collateral circumstances often go 
to read off an individual, as well as the mere *palim-reading. 
1809 MALKIN Gi Blas vu. vit. (Rudg.) ® 5 *Palm-tickli 
petitioners fur the loaves and fishes, 1866 / reas. Bot. 85> 2 
*Pablwuveined, having the principal veins radiating from 
a common point. @1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhen:, 
A. 1. (1618) 514 The same hand... being first stretched forth 
*paln-wise, ir after gathered in fist-wire. 1889 Critic 27 July 
65/1 *Palm workers. .are obliged to do their work standing 
up; sitting down they would not have enongh force to 
pass the long needles through the stiff canvas. 

Palm (pim), vw Also 7 paume, pawme, 
paulm, 7-8 paum, 7-8 (9 a7.) pawm. [f. PALM 
56.2; in most senses, orig. slang or low colloquial. 
Cf. It. palmare to grip with the palm of the hand, 
also, to stroke or smooth with the palm; F. 
paumer to stroke with the flat hand.] 

L. ¢rans. To touch with the palm, or pass the 
palm across; to handle; to stroke with the hand; 
te take or grasp the hand of, shake hands with. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice mt. Dram. Wks. 1874 TIT. 294 
Sur. [s there not salt enough in London for you? Sir Co. 
Ay, stuff pawm'd by butlers and waiters. ¢c1704 Prior 
Lpigr, Frank carves very il, yet will palin alt the meats. 
1784 New Spectator No. 12,1 And what with palming one 
fellow, kissing another and coaxing with thousands, has 
driven me almost hornmad. 1876 T. Harny £thelberta 
2890) 268 ke became gleeful, ..nervously palming, his hip 
with his left hand, as if previous to plunging it into hot 
water for some prize. 1881 Confess. frivolous Girl 176. 

b. thir. 

1678 Drypen Avnd Neefer tv. i, 1 think in my conscience, 
he is palming and topping in my belly. 1855 Rosixson 
Whitly Gloss., To Paluz or Pawit, to climb, to ascend pro- 
gressively by the use of the hands and feet, as a monkey 
‘palmiag ’ up a pole with its paws and legs. 

2. ¢rans. To conceal in the palm of the hand, 
as in cheating at cards or dice, or in juggling. 

1673 [sce Pauminc véd. sé, 2) 1680 Corron Conzpl. 


PALMACEOUS. 


Gamester xv. 96 We palms them as much as he can, nimbly 
passing the last Card. 1706 Paruiirs, Zo Jali, to juggle 
in one’s Hand; to cog orcheat at Dice. 1732 Gav Fables 
it. xii. 105 Ist ] who cog or palm the dice? 1882 Besant 
All Sorts VV. 34 He began to ‘ palin‘ the egg in the most 
surprising: manner. 
a dozea men bow to ‘palm ’a card, yet not one of them will 
be able to do it. 4 . 
b. ? To perform or play (a trick) by palming. 

1717 Prior Adwa i. 242 But Space and Matter we should 
blame; They palm'd the ‘Trick that lost the Game. | 

+3. iutr. To play a trick, to cheat ; to impose 
upon a person. Obs. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Faritlas’ Ho. Aledicis 414 The Germans 
paulm'd ppon Francis the First. 1707 J. Srevens tr 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 204 The Dog paum'd upon us 
so slily. 3724 J. Macky Yourn. thro. Eng. 1. iv. 68 At 
Play. .the Ladies think it no Crime to pawm handsomely. 

4. trans. To impose (a thing fraudulently (o7 
or #for a person); to pass off by trickery or fraud. 

1679 Crowne Armd, Statesman wv. 59 Thinking you cou’d 
pawme such stuffeon me. rrr Aopison Spect, Now117 4 
She .. has made the Country ring with several imaginary 
Exploits which are palmed upon her. 1785 SMoLLetr 
Qutx. (1803) 1V. 160 My lord duke has palmed his lacquey 
upon us, in lieu of my lawful husband. 1822 Laue /éfa 
Ser. 1. Dist. Corresp., Have you not tried to palm off a 
yesterday's pun? a 1862 BeeKkie Civili. (1869) i liv. 274 
Vernicious notions palmed on the people. 

b. with inverted construction; to put (a person) 
off with (something). rare. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, etcharnians 21 The Chorus..should 
stand by like fools, that I may palm thei off with diminutive 
words, 1894 /dler Sept. 168 Tie public. cannot always get 
the books it wants..and is frequently palmed off with other 
books which it does tyot in the least care about. 

5. To ‘grease the palm’ of, bribe, ‘tip’. 

1747 Advent. Nidu. Orphan 40(F. Hall), 1812 JL. Vaux 
Flash Dict. 5.4 Uc is then said that the party who receives 
it [the bribe] is palmed, or that Mr. Palmer is concerned. 
w812 Spirit Pub. Fruls. XVI. 345 A candidate in full 
career... Palming each greasy raggamuffin. 1890 Padl Mall 
G. 6 Feb. 3/3 The heads of this particular firm. .admit that 
they ' palmed' right and left. 1899 C. G. Harper £xefer 
Koad 135 Votes which would in other days have been 
acquired by palming the men and kissing all the babies. 

Palmaceous (pelinéi-fos, a. Bot [f. mod. 
L. Palmacex fem. pl. (f. L. palma Pam sb1) + 
-ous.] Of or belonging to the Natural Order /’¢/- 
macex, Palme, or Palms. 

1730 Martyn in /'472, Trans, XXXVI. 385 The same 
Rotanists have placed the A/xzsa in the Palmaceous Class. 
1857 in Mavne xpos, Lex. . 

Palma Christi (pz'Ima kristi). [The med. 
L, name (also, in sense 1, Fr., It., Sp., Pg.) for the 
two plants (= palm or hand of Christ, ; from the 
hand-like shape of the leaves (in 1), and of the 
tubers (in 2). Sce also Patucurtst.] 

1. The Castor-oil plant, Rrefnus communis. 

1548 Turner Wawes of é/erbs, Ricinus is called..in eng- 
lish Palma Christi. 1578 Lyte Dedvers in. xxix. 355 The 
seede of Palma Christi ts hoate and drie in the thirde degree. 
21687 Warten Batte! Sunmerdsi, 1. Wks. (1729) 86 The 
Palma-Christi and the fair pap’, .. In half the circle of the 
hasty year Project a shade, and lovely fruits do wear. 1936 

3ainny flousch. Dict. 59 He may take an ounce of the juice 
of the root of Paéwa Christi, with as much sugar, fasting. 
1833 M. Scott Yom Cringte xviii, We applied an embroca- 
tion of the leaves of the ama Christi or Castor oil nut. 

+2. Aname for species of Orchis having palmate 
tubers, as O. macelata and O. latifolia. Obs, 

1578 Lyre Dodoens mu. lix. 225 Of Royall Standergrasse or 
Palma Christi. [Three kinds described.] 1597 Gerarok 
derbal |, clit. 170 Roiall Satyrion or finger Orchis, is called 
of the Latines Palma Christi. 

+ Palmaco‘co. Ofs. The coco-palm, Coco 2. 

1681 Grew A/nszeent Ul. 201. 

Palmar (pe'lmiz), a.and 56. (ad. L. palmér- 
is, £. palma: sec PauM sb1 and 2, and -ar.] 

A. adj. 41. (See quots.) Ods. rare? 

1656 Blount Glossog~., Palmar (palimaris), pertaining to 
victory or to a band brendth, or to the palm of the hand. 
Boe Puituirs, Paluar, belonging toa Palm. 

. Anat, Pertaining to, sitnaled in, or connected 
with the palm of the hand (or the corresponding 


part of the fore-foot of a quadruped). 

Pabuar arch: name for the continuation of the radial 
artery (deep J. @.) and that of the ulnar artery (superfictad 
p. a.) in the palm. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguct's Anat. 211 Palmar or Anterior 
Ligaments. 1840 G, Eris Anat. 408 The artery that forms 
the superficial palmar arch is the contiauation of the ulnar. 
1872 Humrury Jfyology 37 The anterior or palmar part of 

Sthe ulnar condyle. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 173 

On the plantar surface of the foot or the palmar of the hand. 

B. sé. 1. Anat. A palmar muscle, nerve, or 
other structure. 1890 in Cet. Dict. 

2. Zool. Name for certain joints in the ‘arms’ of 
acrinoid: see quot. 1888. (Also in Lat. form 
palmare, pl. -ta.) 

1877 Huxcey Anat. Inv. Anim. ix, 584 These again 
bifurcate to give rise to the palmaria. 3899 Carrenter in 
Trans. Lin, Soe. \. 1. 24 Complete series of distichals and 
palmars. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anin. Life 572 If 
the arms [of a Crinoid] branch iwice the joints between the 
first and second places of division are known as disticha/s; 
if thrice, the joints between the second and third places of 
division are designated padmars. 

Palmarian (pxlméeiin), a rare. [f L, 
palmari-um that which bears the palm, a master- 
piece + -an.] = Pauany a.! 


1882 Sat, Rec, LAV. 629 You may show | 
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1815 T. Kiop in Tracts § Alise. Crid. of Porson Pref. 
33. ‘She chief merit of this palmarian emendation, 1825 
Slackw. Afag. XVM. 212 The palmarian charge of all, 
..the climax of his sins, negligences, and offences. 1889 
A thenwunt 16 Feb. 206/3 [Theobald’s] palmarian emendation 
of the passage in‘ Bee Ve describing the death of Falstaff 
should make his name dear to all lovers of poetry, 

+ Palmary (px'lmiri), sé. Obs. rare, [ad. L. 
palmévi-um, that which carries off the palm of 
victory, neuter sb, use of Jalmdré-us of or pertain- 
ing toa palm: see next.} A token of victory or 
supreme excellence, a prize: cf. Pauw sd.1 3. 

1657 THorncey tr. Lougus’ Daphnis & Chloe 163, 1 give 
thee this, the palmary of thyne [sc. beauty}, 

Palmary (pe'lmari), a.) [ad. L. palmdri-us 
that bears off the palm of victory, f. pa/ma@ palin + 
see -ARY.) “That bears, or is worthy to bear, the 
palin (see Pas sé! 3); holding the first or 
highest place ; of supreme or first-rate importance ; 
pre-eminent, principal, chief. 

1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi Kowy iat. iii. 144 Three 
favourite and palmary ‘Texts. 1703 Quick Dee. Wif's 
Sister 23 Nut the Palmary Argument for these Marriages .. 
is this, thetr great Expediency, 1879 Farrar St. Pand 
(1883) 38 That palmary truth of the Pauline theology. 1888 
I. Bywater in Class, Kew. 11.278 He has given us a goodly 
number of emendations of the kind which in old days 
would have been called ‘palmary'. [Cf. niod.L. enendatio 


palmaria.) 
Palmary, «2 rare. [ad L. palmar-is, f. 
Ch F. padmaire (Paré 


palma palm: see -ary 2. 
16th c..] Pertaining to the palm of the hand; 
palmar. 

1696 Piitirs (ed. 9, Palwary Muscle, the Muscle that 
contracts the Palm of the hand. 1897 CAécago Advauce 
et Oct. 547/2 It began with ordinary palmary and pedal 
applause. 

Palmate (pelmeit’, sd. Chem, 


-ATE+.] Assalt of palmic acid. 

1838 I ‘Thomson Cheur. Org, Bodies 432 Palnate of soda 
is obtained by mixing palniicacid with a solution of carbonate 
of soda, /éfd., Palmate of ammonia may be obtained in 
the same way. 

Palmate (pela), a. Nat. Fist. [ad. L. 
palmat-us, {. palma palm (of the hand) +-aTE 2.] 

1. Of a form hke that of an open palm or hand ; 
applied to parts or members of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers, properly when these project or radiate from 
an expanded entire portion like the palm, 

spec. & Bot. Of leaves having lobes or divisions (strictly 
five in number) whose midribs all radiate from one point at 
the end of the leaf-stalk, the sinuses being either shallow or 
deep (see Paimati-', or even extending to the base so that 
the leaf consists of separate leaflets (in this case more 
properly called cfgifate); also of tubers having divisions 
like fingers, as in some species of Orchis. b. Zool Of the 
horns of deer when of broad flat form with lateral pro- 
jecting points, as in the reindeer and moose. @. Exfom, 
Of the antennz and legs of certain insects; see quot. 1826. 

1760 J. Lee Latrod. Bot. wn. ¥. (1765) 179 L'alinate. 1785 
Martyn Reussean's Got. xxvii. (1794) 424 The leaves are 
palmate or handed. 1807 J. E. Santa /’/ys. Bot. 109 
Globular or palmate knobs or bulbs. 1826 ae & Spe. 
foutontol, IV. 321 Palwate. Nery short antenne which 
send forth externally a few long finger-shaped branches, 
giving them some resemblance of a hand. /éfd. 329 Padwate, 
When towards the apex the cubit is armed laterally with 
several divaricate spiniform teeth. 1855 Kincs.ey IVestc. 
ffo! vi, The great palmate oarweeds which waved along 
the chasm. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iii, § 4 (ed. 6) 108 
Diszitate (fingered) was the old name, when the term fa/mate 
was restricted toa simple but palmately lobed leaf of this 
type. But since the time of De Candolle the two names 
have been used interchangeably. i 

2. Of the foot of a bird: Having the toes con- 
nected by an expanded membrane ; webbed. 

1826 Goon BA, Nat. (1834) Hf. 4x A palmate or web-foot, 
formed for swimming. 

Palmated (pe'lme'téd), a. Nat. 77st. [-Ep1.] 

1, = prec. 1. 

1753 Cuansers Cycl. She 
one in form of an open hand. 1794 S, Witurams Mermont 
82 His horns are palmated. 18s: Mayse Reip Sealp 
flunt. xx. 139 Thatched with the palmated leaves of the 
yuca, 1881 B. Dawkins in Malure 24 Nov. 85/2 Antlers 
palmated in front, instead of behind the beam. 

2. = prec. 2; also applied to the foot of some 
quadrupeds, etc. 

1768 Pennant Zool. 1, 129 The Osprey. .. The left (foot] is 
not at all palmated, as Linnaeus. asserts itis. 1776 /éta’. 1. 
1 1D Seal.. Five palmated toes on each foot. 1802 Pacey Vel. 
Theol, xv, The strong short legs of that animal [mole], 
the palmated feet armed with sharp nails. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. \. xxiv. 320 A novel use of a palmated foot. 

Palmately (px'lmétli), adv. [f Patmate a. 

+ -L¥2,] Ina palmate manner. (Chiefly Ao¢.) 

1848 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26¢, Leaves divided 
palmately into many narrow lobes. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
flora 153 Sanicula. .. Leaves polusitely cut. 1872 OLtver 
Eteut, Bot. we 175 A..herh with palmately-Jobed Ivaves. 

Palmati- (pelinz'ti, pzlme'ti), combining 
form of L. padmdt#s PALMATE, in hotanical terms 
relating to leaves. Palmatifid (-metifid) «. 
[L. -fidus split, divided], palmately cleft or divided 
at least half-way to the base. Palmatiform 
(-mze'li-) a., approaching a palmate form, or having 
the ribs palmately arranged. Palmastilo:bate, 
Palma‘tilobed (-méiti-) a., palmately divided with 


(f PauM-1c + 


s.v. Leaf, Palmated Leaf, 


} 
| 


PALMELLOID. 


rounded divisions or lobes. Palma:tipa‘rted, 
-partite (-méli-) a. [L. partitus divided: see 
Partie), palmately divided nearly to the base; 
so Palma'tisect, Palma:tise’cted (-mz'ti-) a. [L. 
Sectus cut: see -SECT). 

1840 Wuewewr Jl. duduct. Sci. \. 466 Leaves may be 
called pinnatifid, pinnatipartite, pinnatisect, pinnatilobate, 
palinatfid, palmatipartite. 1857 Mayne Z:xfos. Lex., Palma- 
tifid, .. palmatiform, .. palmatilobate, .. palmatipartite, .. 
palmatisected. 1870 Benriey A/an. Sot. 155 When there 
ire more than § lobes, the leaf is palmatifid or palmately- 
cleft. 1892 Oxiver “Llc. Sot. vii. 76 ME the segments be 
separated nearly to the petiole, the leaf is palmatipartite. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 416 Lamina heing usually pinnatifid, 
but sometimes palmatifid. 

Palmation (pelimé!fon).  [n. of action from 
Patm 2, and PALMATE @.: see -ATION.] 

+i. The action of touching or fecling with the 
palm of the hand. Ods. 

1688 R. Home A revoury wt. 387/1 Palpation, or Palmation 
.-by which the object is discovered to be eitber rough or 
smooth, hairy or naked. 1 

2. Nat. //isi. Palmate formation (as in the 
homs of a deer, the feet of a bird, ete.) 5 concr. 
cach of the divisions of a palmate structure. 

1883 Chambers’ Encycl,s.v. Deer, (Antlers) are renewed 
with increase of size, and of breadth of palmation. 1884-90 
Casselt’s Nat, Hist. 141. 79 ‘Yhe gigantic Irish Deer, a species 
originally included with the Elk, on account of the palma- 
tion and outward inclination of its huge antlers. 1889 Scé. 
Amer. N.S. LXI. 2096/1 The curious axis deer ..its horns, 
when developed, will have no palmations. 1890 Covers 
Ornith uw. Ui. 194 The palmation is usually complete, 
extending to the ends of the toes, A : 

Palmato- (pxlmé:to), occasional advb. com- 
bining form of L. pa/mdtus PALMATE (cf. PALMATI-). 
Palma:to-pe‘ltate @., peltate and palmately di- 
vided. Palma:to-ramo‘se a., palmately branched, 


having branches spreading like fingers. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 545 Cespitose, slenderly palntato- 
ramose. 1876 Haruey A/at. Jed. (ed. 6) 441 Leaves large, 
palmato-peltate. 


Palmchrist (pi-mkrist). Also 7 palmecrist. 
[Cf mod.Ger. Christpalme; obs. ¥. panlme de 
Christ, panlme Dieu (Cotgr.).] Anglicized form 
of PALMA CuRIstI (sense 1). 

i6rr Binur Fonak iv. 6 God prepared a gourd Sie 
pelersth 1860 Pusey Alix. /'roph. 286 We have eac 
his own palinchrist ; and our palmchrist has its own worm. 

Palm-cross. 78. A cross, usually a monu- 
mental cross in a churchyard, formerly decorated 
with palm-branches (or substitutes for them) on 
Yalm Sunday. Ods. b. (See quot. 1855.) 

1469-70 in Swayne Sarum Church-w, Acc. (1896) 13 Pro 
emend’dele Palmecros, 1525 in Glasscock Kee. St. Michaels, 
Bp. Stortford (1882) 39 Pd. for quarter of lyme to set up 
wialle the palme crosse..xvjd._15.. Wilin Aipou Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 334 Palme Crose within the kirkegarth. a 1568 
[see Papie]. 18gs Rosinson IWAttby Gloss., Palm Crosses, 
ornamental combinations of small crosses made of the peele: 
willow palm, put together with pins and studded with the 
Dlossoms. These memorials of the season are then suspended 
from the top of the room. 


Palmed (pimd), a. 
repr. L. palmatus.] 

1. Having a ‘palm’ or flat expanded part with 
projecting points, as a deer’s horn; palmate; 
carrying palmate horns. ? Oés. 

1486 Bh. St, Albans E iv, Yoo brawnchis first pawmyd he 
most haue. 1875 Turperv. |exerve 56 This heade should 
be called a palmed tonne. 1622 Drayton J’oly-o/b, xxiii. 
(1748) 355 The proud palmed deer Forsake the closer woods. 
1697 Phil. Trans. XYX. 503 All of the Deer Kind, carrying 
the same sort of Palmed Horas. 

2. PAUMATE as a leaf. 

1766 J. Bartram ¥rel.17 Jan. 4o Here we cut down three 
tall palm or cabbage trees, and cut out the top bud, the 
while tender part of the rudiments of the great leaves, which 
will be 6 or 7 foot long, when full grown, and the palmed 
part 4 in diameter. is ‘ 

3. In parasynthetic comb.: Having a palm or 
palms (of a specified kind). 

¢ 1400 Afaster of Game (MS, Digby 182) iti, Of the bueke 
». His heede is pamynge and longe pamed. 1611 CoTar. 5. v. 
Pauné, A fall-paulmed Stags head. 1613 Cuarman Afasgue 
Wks. 1873 HI. 115 She... loves honnds and high pallmd 
harts. 1852 R. S. Surters Sponge's Sp. Torr (1893) 397 
He carried the smart dogskin wash-leather palmed glove 
of his right hand in his left one, 1889 Daily News 18 July 


[f Pats sé.2 + -Ep?; 


- 9/1 The average palmed, square tipped man Is the average 


man of sense. 

Palmed (pamd), Af/.a. [f. Parmv.2 +-ED1.] 
Concealed in the palm of the hand, 

1896 Daily News 3 June 8/3 Keeping the hand elosed, 
pe the opportunity occurs for getting rid of the palmed 
article, 


Palmellaceous (pxlmelé'-fas), a. Zot. [f. 
mod.L. Palmellice-x fem. pl. +-00s.) Belonging 
to the Palmel/acex, a doubtful order of fresh-water 
Alge (typical genus /a/mrel/a), consisting of 
simple cells, of varions colours, with thick jelly- 
like integument, and multiplying by cell-division ; 
supposed by some to be transitional states of some 
nndetermined higher plants, So Palmerlin [-1n1], 
a red colouring matter found in Palmella crnenta ; 
Palme‘tloid a, [-o1p], resembling or apparently 
akin to the genus Ja/mella. 


PALMEOUS. 


1877 O. Frat. Microsc. Sct. XVI 185 On a ‘palmelloid' 
modification of Stigeoclonium, [1878 McNas Sof, 54 The 
algae were formerly known as the green gonidia of the 
lichen thallus, and belong chiefly to the Palmellaceae with 
chloruphyil.] 1881 Pisladedphia Rec. No. 3452.6 Substances 
which he had succeeded in eatracting from fresh-water algac, 
They are palinelline, xanthophyll, chlorophyl! and characine. 
1890 Cooke Fresh. Alew iv, 41 Considerable surfaces are 
covered with a palmelloid growth. 

+ Pa‘lmeous, ¢@. Oés. [f. L. pa/me-us of or 
made of palins + -ovs.] Of palms or palmwood. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 722 They make the palmeous 
Emplaister after the form prescribed, agitating it alwayes 
with a palmeous spatle. [/@/dé., Agitating it with a rudicle 
of the Palm, or some other astriclive Tree.] 

Palmer (pa-ma.}, s4.1 Forts: 3-6 palmere, 
4 paumer, 4-6 palmare, 6 paulmer, palmar, 
4-palmer. [a, AF. palmer, paumer = OF. pal- 
mier, paumier (= Sp. palmero, Pg. palmeiro, It. 
palmicre):—med.L, palindrius, f, palma palm.) 

1. A pilgrim who had returned from the Moly 
Land, in sign of which he carried a palm-branch 
or palm-leaf; also, an itincrant monk who travelled 
from shrine to shrine, under a perpetual vow of 
poverty; often simply an cquivalent of p2levim. 

a 1300 A. /forn 1027 A palinere he par uictie. ¢ 1330 R. 
Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls: 15834 A schort staf he dide 
hym inake, Als palmeres in handes take, 1362 Lanai. 2. 22. 
A. Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plibten hem to-gederes 
For to seche :eint leme. 14.. Tredade's Vis. 418 He se 
non.. But a preste, bat a palmare was, .\ paline in his hande 
he hadde, And in a sclaven was he cladde. 1ggo Patscr. 
252/2 Paulmer a poore man, Adfstre. 1592 Suans. Lowe § 
Jul. t. v. 102 For Saints have hands, that Pilgrims hands 


do tach, And palme to palme, is holy Palmers kisse, 1674 
Stavetky Xow. Lorselvach 93 Vhe Pilgrim bad some 
home, or dwelling place, but the Palmer had none. ‘The 


Pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place, or places, 
bat the Palmer to all. The Pilgrim went at his own 
charges, but the Palmer profest wilful poverty, and went 
upon Alms, 1808 Scott J/arw. 1 xxiii, Here is a holy 
Palmer come, From Salem first, and last from Rome. 1856 
Stantey Sruat & Pad. ii, 144 Hence too [Phoenicia], at 
least in recent times, came the branches, which distinguished 
the pilgrims of Palestine, from those of Rome, Compostela, 
and Canterbury, by the name of * Padwer’, 

2. Name for a destructive hairy caterpillar. 

(Orig. applied to those of migratory or wandering halits, 
or that moved about in swarms: see PatmMER-worm. ] 

1538 Envot Dict, Campe, a worme which..is callyd a 

almer. /bid., Centipeda, a worme called a Palmer, whiche 
is heary, and hath many feete. 1578 Lyte Dodorus W. xxv. 
177, Whose leaves be holy as though they had bene eaten 
with Locustes, Paulmers, or Snayles, 1613 Purcitas Pilgrim 
age (1614) 803 Mingling likewise with these ashes, scorpions, 
spiders and palmers aliue, 1867 F. Francis Angding xiv. 
(1880) 50: Palmers..are the..caterpillars of various moths, 

b. dugling. An artificial fly, of various kinds, 
covered with bristling hairs like the caterpillar so 
called; a hackle. 

1651 T’. Barker Ard of Angling (1653) 5 There are several 
kinds of Paltners that are good for that time. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 93 Golden Palmer, or Hackle. 1884 7. 
James's Gaz, 2t June 6/1 In certain waters a big red or 
black palmer is the best and best recognized lure for perch. 

ec. A wood-louse. 

1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. 11, Its held to be a great secret 
to drink pounded Palmers found in cellars in some white 
wine, 1847-78 Hattiwet., Padwer, a wood-louse, 

3. alfrib. and Comd., as (in sense 1) palner-like 
adj., -man, -staff, -weed; (in sense 2) palmer hob 
(Bos 56.19), fy; tpalmer-serpent: sce quot.; 
palmer-trout, a local name of the samlet. 

1814 Con. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 94 My flies..were the 
yellow dan at bottom and red "palmer bob, 1651-7 ‘I’. 
Barker Art of Angling (1820) 33 We will begin to make 
the *Palmer flye. 1858 Hawrtiiowne #y. §& ff. Note-dhs. 1f. 
at White head and *palmer-like beard. 1885 Burton Arad, 
Nts. (1887) ILE. 276 Vhe *palmer-man drank the bitter 
draught. 1608 Topsetn Serpents (1658) 745 Unto this Por. 
phyre I may add the “Palmer em which Strabo writeth 
doth kill with an unrecoverable poyson, and it is also of a 
Scarlet colour. 1623 Wookorrne Marrow Fr, Tongue 460/2 
The Pilgrimes of my Deseignes shall alwayes be furnishe:l 
with the *Palmer Staffe of Courage. 1836 Yarrrie /ri?. 
Fishes 1p. xxxvii, *Palmer Trout. 1865 Coucu Brit. Fishes 
IV. 245 Samet, or Parr... Branlin, Palmer Trout... Sadto 
Sabunius, 1845 G. Murray /slaford 33 He reached his 
home in *Palmer-weeds. 

+Palmer, s.2 Obs. Also 5 pawmer, palmeir, 
-yer, 6 palmier. [a. F. palmer, patemier palm- 
tree, date-tree (12th c.):—L. palmadri-us, f. palma 
palm. Cf. It. pa/mero, Sp. palmera, Pg. palmetra.] 
A palm-iree; a date-tree; the palmyra, 

¢ 1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 1923 His handis maid rycht lik 
tilla pawmer [z.r. to ane Palmeir, 1481 Caxton MWyrr. 
x. 88 In yade groweth a tree moche grete and right fayr.. 
and is pelle palmyer and bereth dates. 1491 —Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. 261/2 ‘The sayd Symeon..was clommen 
onapalmyer. c1532 Du Wes Jatrod. Fr. in Padsgr. 914 
Palmier,. datiers, 1599 Hakcuyt Jey. I. 1. 252 Sugar 
which is made of the nutte called Gagara: the tree is ica 
the palmer. 

b. atirid. and Comb.: palmer-nut, ?coco-nnt ; 
palmer-tree, palm-iree (in quots. coco-nut palm). 

14.. Nouinale in WreWileker 711/17 ffie cucimnur, vel 
mts, a palmernutte. 1 Hakuuyt Voy. IL. 1. 218 There 
come euery yeere from Cochin..great shippes laden with 
great Nuts cured, and with Sugar made ae the selfe same 
Nuts called Giagra: the tree whereon these Nuts doe grow 
is called the Palmer tree. /déd, 264 Here are very many 
palmer or coco trees, 


| 


i 


® 
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Palmer, 54.3 ?O/s. Korms: 4 pamere, 5 pau- 
mere, pawmer(e, palmare, 5-7 (?-9) palmer, 
7 paulmer. fa. OF. favmer in same sense, f. 
paume palm of the hand: cf Panmery lJ] A flat 
piece of wood used for striking the palm of the 
hand as a punishment; a ferule. 

31387 ‘Trevisa //igden \Rolls) VITE. 221 Seyat Tohn pe 
Evangelist appered to hym in his slepe, and manassede 
hym to smyte wib a pamere [7 pawmere, panmere, 
pawmer ; 1432 palmer: f.. feruda]. 1483 Cath. Angé. 267/1 
A Palmare in fe scole, frrvda, ., padmater inn ¢ 1500 in 
Peacock Stat, Cambridge (1841) \pp A. p. axsvit, ‘The 
Bedyll in Arte shall bring the Master of Gramer to the Vice- 
chauncelar, delyveryng lym a Palmer with a Rodde. 1561 
Daves te. Biddinger on Afoc, (1573) 61 Children are kept in 
awe with the Palmer, least they forget them selues. 1611 
Coter., #erude,a Ferula, or Paulmer vsed in Schooles for cor- 
rection, 1658 Prutiirs, Jade, a certain instrument wheres 
with school-boys are struck on the palms uf their hands. 

Palmer pamor, st [f Pana a. 2 + -kn 1] 
One who palms, or conceals in the hand (a card, 
dic, or other object, in cheating, conjuring, cte. ; 
one who practises sleight of hand. 

1671 Suapwene //xutourists jit, 1 saw you,..by help of a 
dozen men, chastise one poor Topper or Palmer. 1706 
Pattairs, Padwer, ..one that deceitfully cozeus or cogs at 
Cards or Dice, by keeping some of them in his Hand unseen. 
1885 fall Malé G. 19 Mi sft The clever conjurer..as a 
palmer and a passer. takes a high rank. 

Palmer, v. Sc. and worth. dial. [f. Parmer 
Sh] intr, ‘Vo wander about like a palmer or 
vagrant; to go about idly from place to place. 

1807 Stace /ecms 60 A palmer‘d out as chance wad heft, 
An’ ull a neybors house a tuck. 1816 Scowr clatig, xxix, 
Ony auld palmering body that was coming down the edge 
of Kinblythemont. 1875 W. ALEXANDER 41 fe feds: (1882) 208 
Up aw’ paumerin' aboot the toon o' the seclence o' the nicht. 

Palmerin (pe'Imérin). [Irom /a/merin de 
Oliva, the legendary illegitimate son of a Lyzantine 
piineess, whose name (f. Sp. fadmerea palni-trec) is 
said to have been derived from his exposure as an 
infant ina wicker basket among palins and olives 
on a mountain side. Ife was the original hero of 
the Palmerin romances which appeared in Spain 
in the 16th ¢.] Any one of the knightly heroes of 
the Palmetin romances; hence, allusively, any 
redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 

1611 Beaum. & bie Ant, Burn. Pestle wn. ii, And, by that 


virtue that brave Rosicler Vhat damned brood of ugly ginnts 
slew, And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 1640 Citar 


tuorxe ffollander wi. Wks. 1874 1. 110 Ha, thy arme in 
sling, my Palmerin. 1823 Scorr /'everi/ xv, To be au abso. 
late Palmerin of Kaglaud is not in my nature. 

Pa‘lmer-wo:rm, [f Parmer sé} 24+ Worn 
sd, sce quot. 1608.] Name for various hairy 
caterpillars destructive to vegetation; in North 
America, the larva of a tincid moth, J ps7/ophis 
pometellus, destructive to apple-leayes. 

In OAT, rendering Heb. 013 gdadez, prob. a kind of locust. 

1§60 Discs (Geneva) Foc? i 4 ‘hia which is left of the 
palmer worme, hathe the grashopper eaten. 1608 Torsett. 
Serpents (1638) 667 There is another sort of tl ese Caterpillers, 
who have no certain place of abode, nor yet cannot tell where 
to finde their food, but like unto superstitious Pilgrims, do 
wander and stray hither and thither, ..these have purchased 
a very apt name amongst us Englishmen, to be called Pal- 
mer-wornts, by reason of their wandering and roguish life, 
(for they never stay in one place, but are ever wandering). 
1660 Bovis New Lx. Phys. Ueck, Digress. 377 One of those 
hairy wormes that resemble caterpillars, aad are wont to be 
call'd Palmer-wormes, 1668 New Hang. fist. & Gene Rew. 
(1880) XXXIV. 298 It pleased God to restrain the Palmer 
worm amongst vs in y® Bay and to spare our fruit trees. 
21817 ‘Tl. Dwicut raz. New Hug. ete. (1821) 11. goo The 

almer-worm, were it to appear anaually, would, within a 
ew years, enipty New-England of its inhabitants. 1880 
Boy's own BR, 265 ‘The palmer-worm, woolbed, or canker is 
found on herbs, plants, and trees, 9 

+ Palmery!. Oés. In 3-4 paumerie, pamcri. 
[As Panaer 3, with change of snfix.] =Patmer3, 

e12g0 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 437/219 Seint loan pe Ewangelist to 
him cam..And a paumerie [7 . Eng. 2. (1862) 76/208 
pameri] har on is hond: gret aad strong i-nough; Seiat Ead- 
mund he nam bi pe hoad: and is paumerie op drough. 

Palmery ? (pa'mori).  [f. Paum 56.1 + -ERY; 
cf. fernery.| A collection of palm-trees; a place 
or honse in which they are grown, a palm-house. 

In recent Dicts. 

Palmester, -try, obs, ff. PansnstEr, -TRY. 

Palmeta, -to, obs. var. PALMETTO, 

Palmette (pxlmett). [a. F. pa/medte, in sense 1 
palmetto, palm-leaf ornament, dim. of pa/me; in 2 
dim, of L. palma, ¥. panme palm of the hand.] 

1, Archwol. An ornament (in sculpture or paint- 
ing) with narrow divisions or digitations, somewhat 
resembling a palm-leaf. 

1850 Lerrcit tr. C. O. Attifer's Ane. Art § 320 (ed. 2) 373 
A stele ona vase from Volci,on which the painter represents 
yellowish palmettes on a white ground. 1857 Bincy Ane. 
Pottery (1858) t. 301 A peculiar floral ornament ..the antefixal 
ommament, or palmette, appears at the handle, 1889 J. Hirst 
in Archaeol. Inst. Frit, No. 181. 28 Vhe artist pe 
wished thus to fill in every vacant space at his disposal wit: 
a leaf, a palmette, or a flower. 


2. Zool, An appendage of the head in certain 
gastropod molluscs. 
1843 Fenny Cyel, XXV. 379/2 There is an internal pris. 


PALMI-. 


matic appendage, which MM. Quoy and Gaimard call a pat 
mette, because it is frequently dignated, fd. 380/1 The 
head ts red-hrowa and striated, with a narrow green band at 
the hase of the eyes and the palimettes. 


Palmetto (pelmete). Forms? 6-7 (9) pal- 
mito, 7 palmita, 7-8 palmeto, -ta, 8— palmetto. 
[Originally a. Sp. Aa/mito dwarf fan-palm, dim. of 
falna palm; subseq. conformed to diminutives in 
-etfo from Jtalian.] Name for several smaller 
species of palms, esp. the dwarf fan-palm, Cha- 
merops humilis, of Southern Europe and North 
Africa, and the cabbage palmetto, Sada? almetio, 
of the South-eastein United States; also other 
By 


id tis 1613 Puscnas Pilyrtmage (1614 649 Vhe 
Palmita is without branches, the fruit growes on ihe top, 
which within is ike Pomegriamts, fel of grains, without of a 
golden colour, 1624 Cars. Svitu I dnginia v.70 Plus of 
seuerall Kinds, as.. Cedars, infinite store of Palinetoes. 1631 
ROU sirraiguin. Whole Creature xii. § 20 Better than 
the African and Spanish rootes: the American Palmitos and 
Potatos, 1634 Sir “V. Unesear 2 eaz, 205 ‘The most bene. 
ficiall tree lo Travellers is the Palmeto; it growes Hke the 
Date or Covo-tree, 1727-46 Tuomsos Sonate r 675 Aud high 
palmettos lift their graceful shade. 1z€0 J. Lak /aérod. Hot. 
App. 321 Palmetto, Chancreps. 1765 J. arteam Jr nd. 
3t lees in Stork dee. AL Alorndéd (1766) 18 We cunie now to 
plenty of thetree palmetto, which the inhabitants call cabbies 
tree, 1808 Pikn Sewsces és. ne App. 27 ‘There is the 
paluetio, which grows to the height of 20 and 25 feet, with 
a trunk two feet indiameter., 1847 Loxcr. Ap. iio? They: 
glided along,. .behind ascreen of palmettos. rg01 Sercduer's 
Jing. XXIX. 447/2 Vhe only vegetation is a clump of 
stunted palmettoes, marking the burial-place of some for- 
gotten Moorish saint 
b. With qnalifying words, as Blue Palmetto, 

Chamerops Hystrix, of Southern U.S.; Cab- 
bago P., Sadal falmetle “see above’ ; Dwarf P., 
Sabal Adausoné, of Sonth-eastaan U.S.; Royal P., 
Satal umbracntifera and Thrtnax parviflora, of 
the West Indics; Saw P., Chanmurops serrulata ; 
Silk-top P., name in Florida for /Ariuax parze- 
flora; Silver-leaved or Silver-top P., 7rinav 
argentea, of the West Indies. Panama, ete. Also 
Humblt P., Small P., names for the palm-like 
genus Carludorica of Landanacea or Screw-pincs, 
ofS. America and the W. Indies, esp. C. fusigais. 

1756 P, Heowse Jamica vyo Palmeto Roysl,or Palmeto 
Thatch, ‘This tree. covers whole fields in many parts of 
the island, 447d. 330 Vhe humble Palmeto with round foot- 
stalks, 1866 Paes. Kot, 38/2, 1884 Mituer Mant. 

ec. alirit. and Comd., as palmetto ground, hat, 

keaf, palm, lree, wine; palmetto-covered adj,; pal- 
metto basket, a basket made of palmetto leaves; 
palmetto flag, the flag of the State of South 
Carolina, which bears a figure of a cabbage pal- 
metto tree; so Palmetto State, a name for South 
Carolina; palmetto thateh, the leaves of several 
kinds of palmetto, esp. 7rinax argenica, used 
for making hats, baskets, ete.; also the tree itself. 

1813 Scorr /rveou. 1. xxv, heir hands *palmetto baskets 
bare, 1883 J. Macckncor in Suaduy Mag, Nov, 686/2 We 
passed vast *palmito-covered and absolitely treeless plains. 
1765 J. Bartram Jrud 24 Dee. (1766) 5 A perch or more 
of *palmetio-ground. 1747 N. Jersey circhives XIE. 364 The 
woman .. Had on, .. blue worsted stockings, *palmeta hat, 
scarlet red cloak [etc.]. 1763 W. Roneris Vat. fist. Florida 
9 The town, consisting of about forty *palmetto houses. 
1662 Gerber /'révc. 3 Wilde Indians, who have no other 
Roofs but of *Palmito-Leaves. 1825 Scorer Padfsw. viii, 
An umbrella of palmetto leaves. 1956 *Palmeto ‘J hatch 
[see b]. 1866 S reas. Bot. vr47/1 TMArinac] argenteda, the 
Silver Thatch. palm, is usually said to yield the young un. 
expanded palm-leaves imported from the West Indies under 
the name of Palmetto ‘Thatch, and extensively employed 
for making palm-chip hats, baskets, and other fancy so tes 
e1s65 J. Srarke J fawhkins’ Sec. Vay. (Maki. Soc.) 19 
Mats, «made with the rine of "Palmito trees. 1778 Chron. in 
aun. Reg. 169 The device for the great seal of South- 
Carolina ;—a palmetto tree supported by twelve spears. 
179a Mar. Rroneti. | ey. Madeira 100 The pata camae- 
vops, or palmetto tree, rises to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. ¢1565 J. Srarkn %. Mamwkins’ Sec. Voy, (Hakl. Soc.) 
1g *Palmito wine. .is gathered by a hole cutte in the toppe 
of a tree, and a gorde set for receauing thereof. 

| Palmetum (pxlm7tim), [mod. use of L. 
palmétum palm-grove.] (See quot.) 

1854 Hooxer imal. Frauds. 11. xxvii. 252 A large Padsnes 
tum, or collection of talland graceful palms of various kinds, 


Palmfal (pi-mful), sé. [f. Patm sd.2 + -ru 2.) 
A quantity that fills the palm of the hand; as 
much as the palm will contain. 

1812 W. Texnxant Asster #1 iii. 6 Some little palmfuls 
of the blessed dew. 1823 Lams £éva, Old Benchers Inner 
Yeurple, He took it not by pinches, but a palinful at once. 

Palmful (pamfiil), @. rare. [f. Pau so.) + 
-FUL 1.) Full of or abounding in palm-trees. 

41618 Sytvester Fob Triumphant 67 Neer wher Idume's 
dry and sandy soil Spreads palmful forests. 

Palm garnete, obs. corrupt f. PoMEGRANATE. 
Palmi- (pzlmi), combining form of L. pal/ina 
palm of the hand, palm-tree, etc. (PALM sé.l and 2), * 
occurring in scientific (chiefly botanical) terms, as 
Palmi‘colous a. [L. -co/ws inhabiting], growing 


PALMIC, 


upon or inhabiting palm-trees; Parlmiform a. = 
PALMATIFOR’N; Pa‘lmigrade a. Zoo/, = PLANTI- 
GRADE; Pa‘lmilobed a., palmately lobed; Palmi- 
ne‘rvate, Pa‘Iminerve, Pa‘lminerved c., pal- 
mately nerved or veined, as a leaf; Pa‘lmi-veined 
@, = prec.; Palmi-vorous a. [L. -vorus devonr- 
ing], feeding on, or obtaining food from, palm- 
trees. 

1857 Maye E.xfos. Lexv., *Palmicolous.. *Palmiform. 
1864 WenSTER, */elieiyrade [citing Hivcucock} 1876 
Harvey Afaé. Aled. (ed. 6) 711 Leaves alternate, more or 
less *palmilobed. 1857 Mayne £.tfos. Lex, *“Palminer- 
vate. 1880 Grav Séruet. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Palmately, 


which leaves of common Maples and the Vine are..examples. 
1852 Tu. Ross /fumboldt's fray, 11. xxii. 336 The assertion 
of Linnaeus, that. .man is essentially *palmivorous. 


Palmic (pz'lmik), a. Chem. [ad. F. palmigue 
(Boudet 1832), FL. fadmalin PALMACHRISTI) + -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to castor oil: in Ladue acid, 
(C,,H;,0;) obtained by saponifying palmin and 
decomposing with hydrochloric acid; it erystal- 
lizes in white silky needles; = ricinelardic acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chem, Org. Bodies 431 Palmic acid when 
pure, fuses at 122° | Fahr.). 

Palmier, var. PALMER sé.2 Obs., palm-tree. 


Palmiferous (pxlmi-féras‘, a. [f. L. palnitifer 
palm-bearing + -ovs: sec Pau 54.1 and -FERovs.] 


a. Bearing or producing palm-trees. rare7°. be 


Beating or carrying ‘palms’ or palm-branches. 

1656 Biount Glossogn., Palmniforous,,. bearing or yeelding 
Palm or Date Trees; also victorious. 1664 H. More J/yst, 
fuig. 376 Satan is bound, the Palmiferous Company tri- 
umphs, and the Heavenly Jerusalem is seen upon Earth, 
1866 Neate Sequences & J/7ynns 57 Christ's own Martyrs, 
valiant cohort, White-robed and palmiferous throng. 

Palmification (pelmifkél fan}. [f. L. pala 
palm, after caprification.] ‘Sce quot.). 

1876 Encycl, Brit. WV. 72 The Babylonians suspended 
male clusters from wild dates over the females;..the process 
was Called palmification. 

Palmin (px'lmin). Chem. [ad. F. palmine 
(Bondet 1832), £ L. padma (in PALMA CHRISTI) + 
-In.] A fatty substance obtained on treating castor- 
oil with nitric peroxide. Now called rctnelaidin. 

1838 ‘T. Tuomsan Chem. Org. Bodtes 431 Palin iy very 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. . 

Palming (pa'min), 74/56.) [-1x¢1.] The 
action of PALM 2. 

1. Touching or grasping with the palm of the 
hand. (Jn quot. 1686 with play on sense 2.) 

1686 Deynen Sf. Fryar un. ii, Fle strokes her Face) .. 
Gom. Hold, bold, Father,..Palming isalways held foul Play 
amongst Gamesters. 1734 Firnpinc Uwtv. Gatlan? im. 
Whs, 1882 X. 75 ‘Where's no good ever comes of romping 
and palming: I never gave my hand to any man withont a 
glove—except Sir Simon. 

2. The action of concealing something in the 
palm of the hand, as in cheating at cards or dice, 
or in conjuring, 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acat, 17 Spent..in palming, 
napping, with how to fix a Die for any purpose. 1710 
H. Benvoro Vind. Ch. Eng. Pref. 54 The palming by be 
ligious Juglers, 1803 Sporting Mag. XXI. ee Palming, or 
handling the card»—so called from the cards being secured 
in the palm of the hand. 1899 Daily Vews 6 May 8/5 Such 
as are fond of palming and conjuring. 

3. attrib. 

1812 Byron Wa//z xiii, Till some might marvel, with the 
modest Turk, If ‘nothing follows all this palming work?’ 
81a J. H. Vaux fash Dict, Pabming-vacket, secreting 
money in the palni of the hand. 

Pa‘lming, v6/. 5d.2 [f. Pauw 53.14 4-1ne1; cf. 
blackberrying, cle.) Gathering ‘ palms’. 

1825 Hone £very-day Bh. 1. 396 It is still customary... to 
go a palming..on Palm Suuday morning; .. gathering 
Dranches of the willow or sallow with their grey... buds. 

Pa‘lming, ///.a.) [f. Pata v.+-1xe2.] That 
palms; touching or grasping with the hand, 

1775 SHERIDAN Nivads 11. i, But country-dances }..t0 run 
the gauntlet through a string of amorous palming puppies. 

+Palming, Jf/.a.2 Obs, [f. Pato 56.2 + -1NG 2.] 
Of a deer's horn: Bearing palms. 

£1400 [see PaLmEn a. 3). : 

Palimiped, -pede He ped, -pal), a. and 
$b. [ad. L. palmipés, palmiped-ent, {. palma PALM 
5b.2 + pés, ped-em foot.) 

A. adj. Of a bird: Having palmate feet (sec 
PaLMATE @. 2); web-footed. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. \ntrod., Birds which 
are..granivorous, as the..barnicle..palmipede daw. 1694 
Rav in Leéé. Lit. Afex (Camden) 200, 1 fancied they were 
no ene Bird. 1850 fraser's Mag. XLII. 28 She 
would lead her palmipede brood to the water. 

B. sé. A web-footed bird. 

In pl. often as L. palnetpedes (-dIz), 

1610 Guttiim f/eratdry i. Table (1660) 95 Having their 
feet Whole and plain, and are called Palmipedes, as the 
Swan, Goose, Ducks. 1682 Grew Afusazent 67 Of Palmi- 
pede's, or Webfooted Fowles, or Ray Creation (1692) 150 
Water-Fowl, which are Palmipeds, or whole-footed. 19774 
Pennant Jour tx Scot. in 1772, 312 The little Petrel= 
these are the last of the palmipeds, 1854 Owen Shei & 
Teeth (3855) 62 1n the palmipedes or web-footed order. 

* So + Palmi‘pedous a. Oés. = prec. A. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend, EA. v. i. (1686) 191 The Pelican 

is palmipedous or fin-footed like Swaus and Geese. 
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Palmist (pz'lmist, pa-mist). [f Pavat 53.2 + 
-1st; perh. back-formation f, PALMISTRY.] =next. 

1886 fail Mall G. 16 July 4/1 There is a Sibyl's cave, 
where a hardened palmist will tell your fortune and your 
future, 1892 Liferary World 20 May 485 The phrenologist 
and the palmist take infinite pains to dispel the prevailing 
ignorance. 


Palmister (p‘Jm-, pamista:). Now rare. 
Also 5-7 palmester, 6 -estrer. [In 15-17th c. 
palmester, also palmestrer, app. {. palmesiry, Y’au- 
MIsTRY: cf. sorcer-er, sorcer-y, cle.] One who 
practises palmistry; one who professes to tell 


people’s characters and fortunes by examining the 
Digitately, or Radiately Veined (or *Palminerved) class, of | 


palms of their hands ; a chiromancer. 

a1goo P. Jouxston Fhre Detd Pollis 42 Quhat phis- 
namour, or perfyt palmester. 1561 T. Honytr. Castiglione’s 
Courtyer Ww. (1577) Xiij b, Palmestrers by the visage know 


many times the conditions, and otherwhile the thoughts of | 


men. 1565 Coorer (hesaurnus, Chiremantes..,a Palmester. 
1578 Banister //ist. Afar w. 63 These three Muscles make 
that fleshy part of the thombe, which Palmesters do 1erme 
the hill of Mars. 1594 Carew Auarte's Exam, Wits xii. 
(1596) 183 Imagination. .inuiteth a man to be a witch, super- 
siitious, ..a palmister,a fortune-teller. a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sevme. (1673) 424 No soothsayer, no Palmester, no judicial 
Astrologer 1s able to tell any mau the event of his life. 
1888 Beyce Aver. Commu, U1. vi. cxiv, 639 ote, Fortune. 
tellers, clairvoyants, paliisters, and seers. 

Palmistry (px'lm-, pamistri). Forms: 5 
pawmestry, 6 7 palmestrie, palmistrie, (6 
paulmistrie, palmastry, palmesy, pampestrie, 
-y, 6 8 palmestry), 6- palmisiry. [ME. f. 
paume, palme, PALM (of the hand)+ an clement 
(orig. -estrie, -esiry) of obscure origin, which has 
becn gradually changed to -¢s¢ry, so that the 
word now appears like a derivative of the roth ¢. 
paluist.] 

1. Divination by inspection of the palm of the 
hand; the art or practice of telling persons’ char- 
acters and fortunes by examination of the lines 
and configurations of the palm; chiromancy. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 870 Adryomancy, Orno- 
mancy, with Pyromancy, Fysenamy also, and Pawmestry. 
a 1425 Gower's Conf. II]. 134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke 
Of Planisperie [7.7 palinestrie] .. The bokes made. 1530-1 
slot 22 Fen, VIL), c.12 Some of them feynynge them selfes 
to haue knowlage in physike, phisnamie, palmestrie or other 
craftie sciences, 1538 Evyor iet., Chiromantia, palmestry. 
1546 Lanciey Jef Meng. De Javent, xviii. 34b, Chiro. 
mantie..called commonly Palmistry. 1562 Laue. Wills 
(1857) 183 On litle boke of palmesy. 1567 Harman Caovat 
(Shaks. Soc.) 23 Egiptians .. practising paulinistrie to such 
as would know their fortunes. 1575 Airz. J/ag., Bladud 46h, 
For fooles.. And such as practise pampestry. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 310 Vhey professe palmistry and fortune. 
telling. @ 1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poets (1677) 2 He ripples 
Palmestry, aud dines On all her Fortune-telling Lines. 


1704 Prion Henry & Emma 133 A frantic gipsy..With 


| date trees cauled J’almites, 


the fond maids in palmistry he deals. 1832 De Quincry 
Charlemague Wks. XIII. 160 aofe, It is in fact upon this 
infinite variety in the superficial lines of the human palin, 
that palmistry is grounded. 

altrit. 1899 Daily News 21 July 5/1 There were raffles, 
a palmistry tent, and a café chantant. 1900 Pinero Gay Fd. 
Quex u. 87 The palmistry profession is a flourishing one. 

b. fig. (st0nce-15es.) 

1841 De Quincey Rheforic Wks. 1860 XI. 407 The im- 
possibility of finding any two leaves of a tree that should he 
mere duplicates of fede other, in what we might call the 
palmistry of their natural markiyg. 1877 Stuses Lect, Med. 
& Mod. Hist. (1886) 76 A science of historical palmistry.. 
that attempts to refer. .every manuscript to its own country, 
district, age, school, and even individual writers. 

2. Applied allusively to the use of the hands in 
applause (quot. 1698), or in pocket-picking (quot. 
1711), or to bribery (quot. 1828: cf. Pau 56,2 1b, 


Pat 7. 5); also used erroneously as = sleight of | 


hand (cf, Panam v, 2). 

1698 Farquuar Love & Bottle wv. ii, If you would tell a 
poet his fortune, you must gather it from the palmistry of the 
audience. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 i) He found his 
Pocket was picked; That being a Kind of Palmistry at which 
this Race of Vermin (Gipsies] are very dextrous. 1828 
Burton's Diary 1\. 535 note, If he would only, by an 
allowed and well-understood palmistry, conciliate ‘a king of 
heralds’, that prime officer in the court of hanour..would 
presently discover amoug ‘old registers’, arms.. belonging 
to the applicant's remote ‘ancestors’, 1859 Wraxatetr. A’. 
Houdtin ii, 26, 1..devoted myself to the manipulation of 
cards and palmistry.  /éfd. xii. 173, 1 had recourse lo 
palmistry to influence his decision. ; 

+Palmit. Oés. rare. [ad. L. palmes, palmit- 
em.] A shoot or sprig of a vine. 

1657 THorney tr. Longus' Daphnts & Chloe 48 The vines 

rolrude their palmits towards the ground. /éid. 185 
Bunches of Grapes hanging still upon their palmits. 

Palmnita, obs. f. PALMETTO; see also PELAMYD. 

Palmitate (px'lmite't). Chen. [f. Pausrr-ic 
+-ATE4.] A salt of palmitic acid. 


1893 Ratre Phys. Chet. 49 The Potassium Palmitate, | 


Stearate and Oleate arethen removed. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bite 
54 Some soaps, salts of the falty acids, palmitate, stearate, 
and oleate of soda are found in the bile, 

Palmite (pxlmait). [ad. Sp.and Pg. pa/mito 
S. Afr. Du. palmiet: see PALMETTO.) ‘ 

+1. Some kind of palmetto; in quot. 1595 ?the 
fibre of some variety of palm. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades 359 Theyr drynke is eyther wafer or 
the iuse that droppeth from the cut braunches of the barren 
1g95 R. Hasteton in Arb, Gar- 


PALMOSCOPY. 


ner VIE. 382 Tying them [sheepskins] together over my 
shoulders and under my arms with Palmite..a weed like 
to that whereof our hand-baskets are made [at Majorca}, 

2. A Sonth African aquatic plant, 2rdonium 
Palmita (N.O. Juncacez), growing in the beds of 
rivers, and bearing a tuft of large serrated sword- 
shaped leaves, affording a strong fibre. 

[1824 Burcurce Trav. 1.91 Most of the rivers which we 
passed, are choked up with the plant called Palmiet by the 
' colonists] 1834 Prixcrn AY. Sé. 25 Girt by the palmite’s 

leafy screen. | a 

Palmitic (pelmitik), a. Chem. [ad. I. pal- 
autitique (Frémy 1840), arbitrarily f. L. palwra PALM 
50.1 (or? F, palméite pith of the palm-tree) + -r¢. 

The natural formations from Jada would have been 
palmic, paimin, evc.; but these were preoccupied by deriva. 
lives of /adma Christi (castor oil).] ! 

Of or obtained from palm-oil ; in palwettie acid: a 
, fatty acid (CyeI13,0,) contained in palm-oil and in 
| vegetable and animal fats generally; a colourless 
substance, without taste or smell, lighter than 
water, solid at ordipary lemperatures. 
| 1857 Minter £fen:. Chem. 111. 394 Palmitic Acid..is ob- 

tained most readily from palm oil, the solid portion of which 
consists chiefly of the glycerin compound of palmitic acid. 
1871 Roscor Lien. Chenr. 334 This palmitic acid bears the 
same relation to cetyl alcohol as acetic acid does to common 
or ethy] alcohol, . 

Palmitin (pelmitin). Chem. [a. F. palmitine 
(Frémy 1840), f. as pree. +-zae, -IN 1] A natural 
fat contained in paim-oil and many other animal 
and vegetable fats, obtained as a white solid, 
the tripalmitate of glyceryl, C,11,(C,,1H,,0,)3. 
In f/. applied to the palmitates of glyceryl or 
glycerides of palmitic acid in general; the above 
being distinctively called ¢ripalmttin, 
| 1857 Minter Elem. Chen. WL. 368 Paimitin ..is cou- 

tained abundantly in palm oil, from which it has received 

its name. 1866 Ontinc Antu: Chem. 4¢ Palmitin is an 
Tropa constituent of palm oil or butter, and also exists 
in human and other soft fats toa considerable extent. 1866- 
Watts Dict. Chent. WV. 335 Palmitates of Glyceryl or 
almitins. Afonopalmitin, .. Dipabuitin, .. Tripalmitin, 
1897 — Fovwnes’ Chen, 11, 299 By cautious pressure it [palm- 
oil] may be separated into fluid olein and solid palmitin. 

Palmito, obs. form of PALMETTO. 

Palmi-veined, Palmivorous: sec PALM-. 

Palm-leaf (pa'mlf). A leaf of the palm-tree, 
used for thatching, or for making hats, baskets, 


etc., and esp., in the Southern U.S., as a fan. 

1660 F. Broorr tr. Le Blane's Trav, 58 All the houses., 
are covered with palm-leaves. 1802 Soutuey 7halada in. 
xxiii, Knitting light palm-leaves for her brother's brow. 
1871 Kincstey A? Last x, A small sugar-press .. under a 
roof of palm-leaf, 

b. Short for palm-leaf hat. 

1852 Mrs. Srowr Uncle Tom's C. viii, Sam soon appeared, 

palm-leaf in hand, at the parlour door. 1854 Mary Houmes 
ts Lempest & Sunshine 15 5a mounting Prince again, ke gave 
his old-palm-leaf three flourishes round his head. 

e, atirth, Made of a palm-leaf or palm-leaves. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 34/1, 1 saw them first 
at their work (basket-making,and the manufacture of palm- 
leaf hats). 1897 Marv Kixcstey 1, A/riea 427 Above all 
is a roof of palm-leaf mafs, in good old Coast slyle. 

Palmless (pamlés), e. [f. Paum sd.1 +-LEss.] 
Destitute of palm-trees. 

1894 B. Tromson S. Sea Verns 185 The bitter winds and 
the sterile palmless shore. 

Palmlet (pa-mlét). Zatom. [f. Paust 56.2 2d 

+-LET.] = PALMULA. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Evtomod. 11 xxxiii. 370 Pabuula (the 
Paimiet). A minute accessory joint between the claws, 
answering to the PJantzda in the legs. i 

Palm-oil. [In sense 1, f. Pans 56.1 + Om; in 
2, f, Pats 54.2, with hnmorons allusion to sense 1.] 

1. Oil produced by various species of palm-tree; 
esp. that obtained from the fruit-pulp of the Oil 
Palm (L/ais gutineensis) of West Africa, which in 
cooler climates becomes of the consistence of butter 
and of an orange-red colour ; it is used as food by 
the natives, and elsewhere for making soap and 
candles, lubricating machinery, etc. 

1705 BosMAN Guinea xvi, (1721) 267 The Palm-oil..is ob- 
tained by Contusion aud Expression, 12712 tr, Momet's Hist. 
Drugs 1. 136 Palm Oil. .is an unctuous Liquor, as thick as 
Butter. 1870 Yeats Wad. Hist. Come. 204 Palm oil is used 
in England principally in the manufacture of yellow soap, 
but with the Africans it is an article of food. 

attrib. 1863 R. VF. Burron Wand. W. Africa ll. 145 

§Palin-oil-chop’ is the curry of Western Africa, 1896 Sir 
| H. H. Jouxstonx in Daily News 9 Dec. 10/2 ‘The sneered 

at ‘palm-oil-ruffians’ of the first halt of this century, wha 
did more thau anyone else to unconsciously abelish the 
slave trade. 1897 Mary Kincsiey IV. Africa 208 The 
Negroes cook uniformly very well, and at momeuts are in- 
spired in the direction of palm-oil chop and fish cooking. _ 

2. humorously. ‘That with which the palm is 
‘greased’ or ‘anointed’; moncy given as a douceur 
or bribe; a ‘tip’. 

1627 Mipptrron Game a? Chess 11.1, Palm-oil will make 
a pursuivant relent. 1867 Noudledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. June 
368, I bad plenty of money, and ‘palm oil’ goes as far in 
those latitudes as in our more civilized communities. 1896 
E. A. Kine ftal. Highways 190 Palm-oil will always pro- 
duce temporary blindness in the officials. F 

Palmoscopy (pxlmg'skdpi). Afed. [f. Gr. naa- 
| #és pulsation + -oxonla -scopy.] (See quots.) 


PALM SUNDAY. 


1857 Mayne L£afos. Lex., Palmoscopia, Med. Term for 
divination or prognostication from palpitation, as of the 
heart, arteries, bowels, or muscles: palmuscopy. 1890 J.S. 
Burnes Nat. Med. Dict, 11.280 2 almoscopy.. Observation 
of tbe beats of the heart or of the pulse. 


Palm sack: see Sack 56.7 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next before 
Easter, observed in commemoration of Christ's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem; in the mediaeval 
lites and still in the Roman, Greek, and other 
churches, by processions in which branches of 
palm or (in northern regions) other trees (see Pana 


$6.1 2, 4) are carried. 

c1o0e Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 29 margin, Dys sebyrad 
feower wucon ar middan wyntra & on palm-sunnandas. 
e1ag0 Beket 1855 in S. Eng. “eg. 1.159 Ase ore louerd a- 
palme-sonenday. ¢x300 St. Brandut 348 Aboute Palm- 
sonede hi bihulde about faste. 1375 Baxnour rice xv. 109 
[Thai] helde the sege full aaliatdie Qohill palmesonday wes 
passit hy. ¢ 1449 Prcock Repr. (Rolls) 1. 202 Tn ecldir daigs, 
whanne processioun was mad in the Palme-Sundai bifore 
Masse. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Palmesonday, pasgies levy, 
dimanche de blanches. 1645 Evetyy Diary Mar., [At 
Rome] On Pulm Sunday there was a greate procession after 
a papalimasse. 1828 Scorr /. Waid /erth xxi, On the 30th 
of March next to come, being Palm Sunday. 

attrib, 1563 Foxe A. & J. 1712/2 Vpon Satterdaye 
being Palme Sonday Euen. 1627 Drayton Alfseries QO. 
Margaret in Batt. Agincourt etc. 99 Fatall Towton that 
Palme-Sunday fight. 1874 in Aipox Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
toy vote, ‘The battle of ‘Towton, which was called Patm- 
Sunday Field. 

So + Palmsun even, the eve of Palm Sunday 


(o5s.); also Pa‘lmsun @., oeeurring on or about 


Palm Sunday (cf. [VAzisun); Patlmsun 7. dial, 
(see quot. 1779). 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 218 On Palmsoneuin 
this paper I compleit. ¢r605 Ace..0h, IP, Wray in Antia 
quary XXXIV), 213 ‘The 21 day of Aprill, beinge palme sonn 
even, 1779 Geutd. Afaga XL1X.-580 With us in the North, 
the children go out into the fields..apalmsoning orpalmsning, 
as they call it, and gather the flowering buds of the sallow. 
1813 Sporting Mag, X1.11. 43 The Palmsun Horse Show, at 
Malton. 

Palm-tree (pamitr7). A tree of the order 
Palmacer or Palme: = PAaum sh.l 1, 

e950 Lindisf, Gosp. John xv. 4 Sue Bio palm-treo [L. 
palmes] ne mege Zebrenge uastem from him seolfum buta 
aeuuniga in wingearde. ¢ 1000 /EuFRic A.vod. xv. 27 par 
warron twelf wyllas and bandseofontiz palmtreowa. ¢ 1350 
Gen, & Ex. 3305 An ten and sexti palme tren bi do welles 
men mizte sen. a1300 Cursor J/. 11660 A pale tre sco 
sagh hir bi. 1543 Tranzron Vige's Chirurg. w. 147 Some 
allowe, that the water be drawen out wyth the woode of a 

Imetre, or drye elder. 1634 Jackson Creed vit. xviii. § 6 
Ibe palmtree. .was as true an emhleme or hieroglyphick of 
rightcousnesse or justice, as the sword is of authority, and 
power. 1842 Loxcr. S/ave's Dream: ii, Beneath the palm 
trees on the plain Once more a King he strode. 

“b. Applied popularly to other trees: see PALst 
sé.l 4. 

1653 Watton Angler iii. 92 You see some Willows or Palin 
trees bud and blossome sooner then others do. 1736 Peccr 
Kenticisms, Paim-tree,a yew-tree. 1887 Nentish Gloss. sv, 
There is, in... Woodnesborough, a public-house called ‘lhe 
Palm-tree ', which bears for its sign a clipped yew tree. 

@. attrib. 

1781 SmeatuMan in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 167 uote, The 
caterpillar or maggot of the Palm-tree Snout-beetle, Curculio 
Paimarum, which ts served ap at all the hixarious tables 
of the West Indian epicures..as the greatest dainty of the 
Western world, 1802 Soututy /Aaladba v. Notes, Wks. 1838 
IV. 210 Houses made of pali-tree branches. 


|| Palmula (px'lmila). Zntom, [mod.L., dim. 
of L. palma palm.] A process between the tarsal 


claws in eertain inseels, 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol, U1. xxxv. 692 You will find 
between the claws [uf Lamellicorns] a minute but con- 
spicuous joint terminated Dy two bristles which seem to 
mimie the uugula and its claws; these parts are what are 
denominated the Jatmula, plantuta, and pseudonychia, 
1895 Cambridge Nat, Hist. V. 105 A \obe or process.. very 
varied in different Insects, called empodium, aroliuia, pal- 
mula, plantula scudonycbium, or pulvillos. 

Palmus Christi, variant of Pama Curist1, 

1530 Pasar. 251/2 Palmus christi an herbe. 

Palmy (pi'mi), sd. Se, Also pammie, paw- 
mie. [Corresponds to F. pawmdée ‘coup dans la 
main’ (Littré); but OF. patnde, palmde = Tt. pal- 
mata, Pr., Sp., Pg. palmada, had tle sense ‘a slap 
with the palm’; cf. med.L. palmate (Dn Cange), 
f. palma Pam sb.2 Cf. Pater 36.3] A stroke 
on the palm of the hand, given as a pnnishment. 

1785 R. Forbes Poenrs (1812) 95 Nae school being in, Our 
pammies o'er, syne aff we'd rin, 1836 GaLr Lairds iv, 
‘There was naa aay I didna get a pawmy but ane, and on it 
T got twa. 1854 1]. Miter Sct. §& Schau, (1858) 142 ‘he 
same number of palmies, wel] laid on, were awarded to each, 
1883 Q. Rev. Apr, 400 He got .. many a ‘palmy’ on his hand 
with a thick strap of leather. 

Palmy (pami), @. [f. Pata sd.1 + *) 

1. Containing or abounding in palms; of or per- 
taining to a palm or palms; palm-like. Chiefly poet. 

if Mitron P, L. wv. 254 Or palmie hilloc, or the flouric 
lap fsom irriguous Valley. 1734 Tuomson Zréerty 1. 82 
The neighbouring Land, whose palmy Shore The silver 
ol laves, 1764 Gotnsm. Trav. 70 The naked negro... 

joasts of bis golden sands, and palmy wine. x8r9 HEBER 
fiymn ‘ From Greeniand's icy Mountains’ i, From many 
an ancient river, From many a palmy plain, 1866 B. Tavior 

"alm & Pine Poems 267 Her lithe and palmy grace. 

Vou. VIL 
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2. fig. Bearing or worthy to ‘bear the palm’, 
triumphant, flourishing; esp. in padmy state (a 
Shaksperian phrase), fa/my days. 

x602 Suans. //ami. t.i.113 In the most high and palmy 
state of Kome. 1617 Drumm, or Hawtn. orth casting 
Poems (1656) 152 And like Augustus palmy Raigne be deem‘d. 
4796 Burke Aegic. Heace i. Wks. WIT). 82 In the high and 
palmy state of the monarchy of France, it fell to the ground 
without a struggle. @185q4 H. Reen Lect. Brit, Poets (1857) 
ix. 301 The pertod was a palmy one for men, who held a pen 
of power, 1893 J. C. Jeareneson Bh, of Kecoll, 1894) 1. 
xiil, 218 Persons who belonged to the brotherhood in its 
palmy days. e 

Palmyra (pélmai-ri). Forms: 7 paimero, 
8 palmeira, palmira, g palmyra. [lormerly 
falmeira, a. Pg. palmeira (lt. palmero, Sp. pal- 
mera) palm-tree: cf. PALMER sh2 Fryer’s palmero 
may have been from an It. sottrce, The mod. 
spelling is app. erroneously conformed to that of 
the ancient /’a/myra, Gr. TlaApupa, a city of Syria.] 

A species of palm (Lorassus flabelliformis), with 
rounded fan-shaped leaves, and large roundish 
drupes each containing three seeds; eommonly 
eultivated in India and Ceylon, and important for 


its variety of uses. 

The wood is used as timber; the leaves for thatch, matting, 
hats, haskets, umbrellas, fans, paper, etc.; the sap yichls 
wine (toddy) and sugar Gjaggery); the outer pulp of the 
fruit is eaten roasted or made into jelly; the seedling plants 
are used as food, etc. 

1698 Faver ccc. £. Jadia & 2.199 The Poorer [Buildings] 
are made of Boughs or Oleas of the Palmerocs, or Leafs of 
Teke. 1718 Propag. Gosp. in Fast 111.85 (V.) Leaves of 
a Tree called Palmeira, 1778 R. Orme Ji. Prins. fie, 
II. 90 The interval .. was planted with rows of palmira and 
coco-nut trees, 1828 istiat, Costumes 45 (stant) Vhe punk. 
ha, or fan, represented in the plate, isthe leaf of the palmyra. 
1870 ANDERSON Misstons mer, Pil. 1, vii 138 Sixty trees, 
twenty-nine of which were fruitful palmyras capable of 
supporting a native family. 

b. atirté. and Comé. 

1854 Sinmonos Commerce. Prod. Veg. Aingd. 376 Fating 
the bulb or root, which is the first shoot from the Palmyra 
nut. 3857 Henerry Bot. 394 Borassus flabetliforniis yields 
what is called Palmyra-wood. 1858 Hoaa I eg. Atagd. 752 
The Palmyra Palm..is the most common palm of India. 
1g00 G. Smita Jtucdee Uioncer Missionarics 196 ‘The pal- 
myra-climbers make use of a sort of movable girdle to help 
them in climbing the trees, 


Palmyre (pxlmaiex). are. [ad. mod.I.. 
Palmyra.) A sea-worm of the genus Palmyra of 
marine polychzetous annelida. 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Palois, obs. form of Pavace. 

I Palolo (palévlo). [Native name in Samoa 
and Tonga.) A nereid worm (falolo viridis, 
abundant in some parts of the Pacific, and esteemed 
as food by the natives, who catch it when it 
annually visits the shores to spawn. 

1895 Edin, Rew. July 102 The palolo worm, greatly esteemed 
as an article of tood by the Pacific islanders. 1903 Daily 
Caron, 31 Jan. 3/2 A very interesting account..of the well- 
known annual fishery of the Palolo worm. 

| Palombino pelgmbrno).  [It. palombino 
(L. falumbinus) dove-coloured, f. palomba, -bo 
pigeon, dove.] A greyish-white Italian marble. 

3861 Sir G. G. Scott If'ests1, Abdey (1863) 97 The palom- 
bino is a white stone, not unlike clunch, only mach harder. 

+Palour. Oés. Aiso 6-8 pallour. [ad. F. 
palourde:—late pop. L. pelorida, for el. L. pelérts, 
-édem,a, Gt. weAwpis, -i5a giant-mussel.] A bivalve 
shell-fish ; a kind of eockle or mussel. 

1589 River Sidd. Schol., fishes 1722 A pallour,a shell fish. 
1601 Houwano Péfay IL. 443 The Palours also doe mullifie 
and soften the bellie (FZ? Jelorides emoliiunt alum). 1611 
Coter., Clonisse, the little, sharpe, and muddie cockle, 
tearmed, a Palour, /éfd., /allourde, a \iule, narrow, and 
seldome-gaping Cockle, which we also call, a Palour. 1657 
C. Beck Univ. Charac, Vv, Pallour fish. 1694 Motteux 
Rabelais w. 1x. (1737) 246 Chevins, Pallours. 

Palox, Paloys, obs. ff, PoLE-ax, PALAck, 


Palp (pelp), sd. Zool, [a. F. palpe, ad. L. 
palpus.] A feeler: = PaLpus. 

1842 Branoe Diet. Sci. ete.,s.v. Palpators, A family of 
Clavicorn beetles, including those which have very long 
maxillary feelers, or palps. 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 
Introd. 109 (Class, Insecta) The mandible has never even a 
rudiment ofa palp. 1880 Huxcev Cray/ish iv, 167. 

Palp (pzlp), v. rare. [ad. L. palpare to touch 
softly, pat, caress, coax, flatter; ef. F. palper 
(16th e. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘to handle gently .. also, 
to flatter, soothe’ (Cotgr.), It. palpare.J 

trans. To touch, feel; to handle gently, pat. 
Also fig. To speak fair to, flatter, eajole. 

1534 S72. Papers tien. ViL/, \V. a18 That they may palpe 
and clayme, also handle as blynde men dothe in bnsGaEe: 
1650 T. VAUGHAN Anthroposophia To Rdr., Aquinas palps 
him gently, Scotus makes him winch. 1657 ‘Tuorntey tr. 
Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe 187 Ne began to palpe him with 
soft words. 1793 Ginson Let/. Misc. Wks, 17 Roce Tsent 
fur Farquhar, who is allowed to be a very skilful surgeon. 
After viewing and palping, be..desired to call in assistance. 

Palp, obs. Sc. form of Pap, teat. 

Palpability (pxlpabiliti). [f. next + -1Ty. 
Cf. F. palpabilité.| The quality of being palpable; 
concr. a palpable person or thing. 

1601 Deacon & WaLker pipe Divels 342 Concerning 
the non visibility and palpability of spirits. ¢1714 Pore, etc, 


I 


| the Palpability of Colours. 


PALPAL. : 


Ment. Mart. Scriblerus xiv, He it was that first found out 
1841 1. Hunt Seer (1864) 77 In 
the shape of any Viola, or Julia, or other such flattering pal- 
pabilits 1873 M. Arnotn Lit. §& Dogana (1876) 64 The word 
sternal has less of particularity and palpability for the 
imagination. 

Palpable (pz'lpib’l), 2. (adv.) Also 6 -abil, 
-yble. [ad. late L. palpadilis (Orosius), f. palpdre : 
see PaLp vy. and -aBLE. Cf. F. palpadle (14-15th ec 
in Matz.-Darm.).J 

1, That can be touched, felt, or handled ; appre- 
hensible by the sense of touch; tangible, sensible. 

Pulpadble darkness (vencbra: tam densa: ut palpari queant, 
‘darkness which may be felt’ Exod. x. 21), thick, gross, utter 
darkness (a strong figure of speech). In palpable Ait, the 
orig. physical sense often passes into sense 2, 

1384 Cuavcer f/. Fame 1.361 ‘That he may shake hem 
Le the biles, So palpable they shulden be. ¢€1450 Mireur 
Saluactoun 4355 Ferefulst derknesse palpable. 1558 Br. 
Warson Sez, Sacra. vii, 99 The Sacrament, significth and 
representeth the same visible, mortall, and palpable bodye 
of Christe vpon the crosse. 1600 Tlottann “ity x. xxNii. 
375 ‘here chanced to be a fogg.c mist, which continned a 
good part of the day, so thick and palpable, as men could 
not see before them. 1602 Saks. //ane. v. it. 292 N hit, a 
very palpable hit, a 1633 Austin Jedif, (1635) 59 Such an 
Object as shall bee palpable now as well as Visible; flesh of 
cur flesh. 1786 tr, Beckforu’s Vathek 42 Yor two whole 
hours, & palpable darkness prevailed. 1799, Suit Latera- 
tory I.g Nealed and beaten to a palpable powder, 1860 
Tyxpat. Glace. i ii. 18 The stones were palpable enough, 
carried down by the cataract. 

b. Aved. Pereeptible by palpation. 

1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VW. 76) ‘The spleen was not pal- 
pable. fad. IV. 108 ‘Vhe edge of the liver being palpable. 

2. transf. Readily perceived by some one of the 
other senses, as the sight, hearing, cte.; perceptible; 
plainly observable, noticeable, pa'ent. 

1430 Lypc. J/in. Poems ee, Soc.) 206 Merciful 
Leonard! gracious and benigne! Shew to thy servauntis 
som palpable sygne. ¢1450 Lyne. & Buren Secrees 2568 
Evident toknys and signes palpable. Of a fvol nyce and 
varyable. 1659-60 Prrvs 27236 Jan, Dinner .. was very 
good ; only the venison pasty was palpable beef, which was 
not handsome, 1664 Powrr forp. Philos, . $2 (eyes of 
spiders] which indeed are >o palpable that they are clearly 
to be seen by any man that wants not his own, 1766 
Forpvcr Sern. Vag. Wore, (1767) 1. vi. 236 What is dancing 
but the barmony of motion rendered more palpable ? 1819 
Byron Jvan uy. xevii, For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view, 1880 Miss 
Brappon Sarbara xxvi. 199 ‘Head's very hot’, said the 
surgeon, a fact also painfully palpable to the patient. | 

3. fig. Kasily perceived; open to recognition ; 
plain, evident, apparent, obvious. manifest. 

1545 Jove fx. Dan. iv. 61 b, In stormes and derkenes of 
errours more palpable then in the seruitute of egypt. 1576 
Fuemine Hancpd. Apist. 281 ‘The ignoiaunce of the world 
is grosse anil palpable. 1597 HookeK Aec/, fed. vo Ixv. $15 
Opinions of palpable idolatric, 1612 Teinsi ey Lid, Lit, xx. 
(1627) 227 Keeping all in palpable ignorance to be drawne 
to dumb Idols. 1791 Cowerr Odyss. xiv. 440 Should'st 
thou invent Palpeble falkehuods? 1864 Buwns Logie ix. 295 
A Circle so paluable as this wonid. indeed, be committed by 
no one. 186, Freeman Norv, Cong. loviv s59 Rejecting 
palpable fables and contradictions, 

+B. as adv. = Parranuy. Os. 
1585 T. Wasutscton tr, .Vicdoley’s Fey. Ep. Ded., To 


. exclude olde men. .{is] palpable erronious, 1607 Schol. Dise. 


agst. Autichr, t. ii. 83 Those who..sce them daily with our 
cyes,.. yea..feele them palpable with our hands. 

Pa‘lpableness.  [f. pree. + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being palpable. 

1608 D. Te Hiss, Pod. & Wor. 8b, Such is the palpablenesse 
of their irregular enormities, 1793 JerrERSON Writ. (1830) 
TV, 481 ‘he palpableness of these resolutions rendered it 
impossible the Flouse could reject them. 1847 A. Desnie 
Hise. iii. 39 Giving to the abstractiuns of feching the pal- 
pableness of sense. ; 

Palpably (px'lpabli), adv. [f. as pree. + -L¥ °.] 
In a palpable manner; so as to be felt, plainly 
scen, observed, ete. ; clearly, obvionsly, manifestly. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. viii, 1886) 85 Doo you 
not see how reallie and palpablie the divell tempted and 
plagued Job? 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxii, (1700) 246 
Things .. too palpably False to be pnt upon us now. 179 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 184 The sea salts .. render the wal 
visibly and palpably moist. 31875 Granstonxe Glean, VI. 195 
For Italy it is palpably matter of life or death. 

t Pa-lpabrize, zw. Obs. [Arbitrary f. L. palpare : 
sce PALPATE v.] ¢rans. To feel, touch, handle. 


(With quot. 1623 cf. Pap 2.) 

1593 Nasne Cavrist's T. (1613) 119 They cannot grosly 

alpabrize or feele God with their bodily fingers. 1623 
nieces Palpabrize, to flatter. 

Palpacle (pzx'lpik’l). Zool, [f. L. palp-us 
feeler, after éentacle.] A tentacle-like organ in 
the Siphonophora, belonging to a palpon. 

1888 HarecKet in Challenger Rep., Zool, XXVU1. 18 
Palpacles or ‘Tasting Filaments. Under this designation 
I include only the long, extremely contractile; bollow, 
simple filaments, which occur in the majority of Physonecta: 
at ake base of the palpons. 1898 Sepewick Student's Ve.vt- 
6k. Zool, 1. 139 The palpacles are similar organs of the 
palpons, found in one order. i 

Palpal (px'Ipal), a. Zool, [ad. mod.L. pa/palis, 
f. palpus: see-aL. Cf. F. palpa/.] Of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or serving as a palp or feeler. 

Pailpal organ: a modification of the termination of the 
pedipalp of a male spider, which serves as a genital organ, 

1857 Mavxe £ifos. Lex., Palpalis, el us, Entomol., 
applied to an insect having palpi,..palpal; palpate. 1874 
Moccrince Ants Suppl. 299 The terminal palpal a has 


PALPATE. 


two teeth towards its base on the underside, 
& Macsrwwe Zooé. 188 ‘The spermatozoa are conveyed to the 
palpal organs of the pedipalpi of the male. 

alpate (pzx'lpeit), « [f ppl. stem of L. 
palpire to Baal trans, ‘To examine by the 
sense of touch; to feel; spec. as a method of 
inedical examination. 

1849-52 Toop Cycé. Anat. VV. 1151/1 The bird sifts and 
strains .. the mud and water which it palpates in search of 
food. 1898 Adébutt's Syst. Med. V. 655 Mts [the spleen’s) 
rounded margin can be readily palpated. 

Pa‘lpate, a. rare. fad. mod.L. palpat-us.] 
Furnished with palps. 

1857 Mayse Z.vgus. Le.r. [see PALPAL} 

Palpation (pxlpérfon).  [ad. L. palpition-em 
stroking, flattering, flattery, n. of action of palpdre 
to Pate; ef. F. palpation G sth c. in Gadef.).] 
Touching, feeling by touch, handling; gentle 
handling ; sfec. medical examination by fecling. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 19/2 Forthly by palpacion of his 
very body. 1640 Watts tr. Bacon's ldv. Leara. ¥. ii, 226 
When a man essayes all kind of Experiments without 
seqquence or method that is a meere palpation [L. palpatio]. 
1656 Duount Glossogr., 2alpation, flattery, cozging, fair 
speaking, soothing. 1688 [see Patmarion ij. 1853 Dex. 
Glison Med. Lex, Palpation, the sense of touch. 12 is also 
used for the mode of exploring disease by feeling .. the dis- 
eased organ. 1879 G, Macnonatn Si Grhdie L. xxit. 320 
A hairy thing lay iy his side, which .. he examined by pal- 
pation, and found to be a dog. 

attrib, 1898 Atlbutt's Syst, Med. V. 898 The presence of 
emphysema tends to mask the percussion and palpation signs 
very considerably. 

Pa'lpatory, «. 7ave. 
of palfdre (PALP 7.) : see -ory 2] 
of or tending to palpation. 

1876 tr. von Zfemssen's Cycl. Med. V.76 Palpatory percus- 
sion shows a distinct increase of resistance at all points, 

Palpebra (parlp7bra.. Pl. -@. Aad. (L.] 
An eyelid, 

1706 Iuttrips, Pulfedre, the Eye-lids, or Coverings of the 
Eyes. 1727-41 Cuamprns Cyed s.v., In quadrapeds the 
lower Paldfebra is moveable, and the smaller. 1875 WALTON 
Dis, Eye 137 (Edetnatous swelling of the palpebra. 

Palpebral pe'lprbral), a. [ad. L. paipebratis, 
f. palfebra eyelid +-aL. Ch F. padpibral 1748 in 
Matz.-Darm.).) Of or pertaining to the eyelids; 
esp. in designating parts connected with these, as 
palpebral arch, artery, muscle, nerve, vein, Che. 

1840 ©. V. Evtas Avaé. 76 The lachrymal artery perforates 
the palpebral ligament of the upper eyelid, .. and it divides 
into branches that supply the lids, and anastomose with the 
upper and lower palpebral arches. 1842 E. Witsox Anas. 
Vade 1d, (ed. 2) 281 The Palpebral arteries, are given off 
from the ophthalmic. 1859 O. W. Hotstes Prafl Break ft. 
3. (1891) 14 What 1 should call a palpebral spasm, affecting 
the eyelid and muscles of one side. 1880 Frower in .Vature 
XXIF. 99/1 Eyes black, the palpebral openings elongated. 

[PAn erroneous definition in Dunglison, ‘ Relating to the 
cycbrows', is repeated in the American Dictionaries.] 

Palpebrate,«. sare. [ad. mod.L. palpfebrit- 
us, f. palpebra: see -ATE*.] Furnished with eyelids. 

1867 in Mayne Z.rfos. Ler. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lev, Palpe- 
érate, having eyelids. , 

+Paipebre. O/s. rare". [a. obs. F. palpedre 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. palpebra.] An eyelid. 

asqt R. Coprann Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Diij, The pal- 
pebres or eye lyddes, the nosethyrlles, and eares, 

Pa‘Ipebrous, a. rare. (See quots.) 

1846 Smart, Pa/pebrous, having large brows. 1857 Mayxr 
Expos. Lexy, Palpebrosns, applied to the Crocodilus paipe- 
brosus, because it has its eyebrows converted into a single 
osseous scutcheon ..3 palpebrons. 

+Palped, ///.c. Obs. [f. Paty v. + -Ep1.] 
Felt; apprehended hy the touch. Cf. PALPABLE 1, 

1609 Hnvwooo Brit, Tray xv. xiii, Fearlesse he through 
the palped darknesse scowres. 12613 — raz, Age Wks, 
1874 IL], 206 And bring a palped darkness ore the earth, 
1639 Wesster eee & Uirg. un i, His smooth crest 
hath cast a palped film Over Rome's eyes. 

Palphrie, -phry, obs. forms of PALFREY. 

Palpi, pl. of Pateus. Palpicil: see PatpociL. 

Palpicorn (pz'lpikgin), 2. and sé. [f. mod.L, 
palpicornes, pl. of palpicornis, {. palp-us feeler + 
cornu horn, Cf, F. palpicorue (Cuvier).) 

_ A. adj. Uaving palpi like horns or antenns; 
Spee. of or pertaining to the Palpicornes, a tribe of 
penlamerous beetles having slender palpi usnally 
longer than the antennz, 

1882 in Ociivir. 1886 in Cassels Eneyet. Dict, Mod. 
The palpicorn beetles are now classed as Phithydrida. 

B. s6. 1. A beetle of the tribe Palpicornes. 

[1832 Grireitu Cuvier's Anion Hing, XAV. 424 The fifth 
family of the Pentamerous Colcoptera—-Valpicornes.] 1882 
Ocievie, falpicorn. 1886 in Cassedl's Kucycl. Dict. 

2. A long labial palp. (Cent, Diet.) 

Palpifer. Zutom. [f. L. palpus Pavp sb. + 
-fer bearing, bearer.] An outer lobe of the 
maxilla, bearing the maxillary palp. 

1841 Newman //ist. /usects 162 The feeler-bearer or fad- 
pifer,..is usually placed above the stalk of the feeler-jaw. 
1895 Watrernocse Ladiunr etc. 8 We need not expect the 
division between the palpifer and stipes to be specially 
marked here. 2 

Palpi‘ferous, 2. [f. mod.L. falpifer (f. 
palpus) + -ovs: see -FEROUS; cf. F. palpifere 
(Littré).] Bearing palps, esp. maxillary palps. 


[f. L. palpae-, ppl. slem 
Of the nature 


1893 SiipLey { 


| 
| 


« Coteoptera £.). Maxilla naked, Sree, palpigerous. 


406 


1857 in Mayne £.xfos. Lex. and in mod. Dicts, 180 
Century Diet, s.v.. Any insect which has palps is both palpi- 
ferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts of insects are either 
palpttereas or palpigerous, according as they bear maxillary 
or Jabial palps. 3 

Palpiform (pz'lpiffim), ¢@.  [f. L. padpus 
feeler + -roum; ef. F. palprforme (Littré).) [aving 
the form of or resembling a palp, palpus, or feeler. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Confend. 305. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Lutomod, UL xxxii. 341 A pair of biarticulate palpi- 
form organs, 2852 Dana Crust. 1. 609 The palpiform nata- 
tory appendage of the thoracic legs. 

piger (px'lpidgas). Azvfom. [f. L. palpus 
+ «ger carrying, catrier.] The part of the labium 
of an insect which bears the labial palpi. 

1841 Newman //ist, Jusects 160 The labial feelers or /adiv- 
palpi originate one on each side of the fafizer. 18977 
Huxtey Anat, faz. Anim. vii, 403. Between the mentum 
and the ligula, on each outer edge of the labium, asmall piece, 
the palpiger, is articulated, 1895 WaTERNOUSsE Lads etc. 
6 The part that bears the labial palpi. .. called the palpiger 
by Newman. ye 

Palpigerous (pelpidgéras), a. [f. as prec. 
+-0vs.] Having or bearing palpi or leelers. 

1826 Kiresy & Sp. Futomol. xiviit, LV. 451 flentheratla 
1870 
Routeston Anivt. Life 7s X largely developed and palpi- 
gerons labium. ; 

Palpitant (po'lpitint), @ [a. F. palprtant 
(1319 mn Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. palprtdut-em, pr. 
pple. of palpitdre: see next.) Palpitating. 

1837 Carivie ft. Rez. LL. vy. iv, The Grocer, palpitant, 
with drooping lip, sees his Sugar faré. 1864 Lowe. 
Fireside Trav. 195 Cascades, delicately palpitant as a fall 
of northern lights. 1868 Gro. Ensor SA. Gipsy wv, 312 Pal- 
pitant with memories From streets and altars. 

Palpitate (pe'ipitet), 7. [f. L. palpitat-, ppl. 
stem of falfitire to mave frequently and quickly, 
tremble, throb, freq. of falpire Pate a. Ch. F. 
palpiter (16th ce. in Gadef. Com/fl.).] 

1, fa(r. To pulsate or beat rapidly and strongly, 
as the result of exercise, strong emotion, or as 
a symptom of disease: said of the heart, and 
transf. of the body or its members; to throb. 

1623 Cockkram u, To Beate or leape like the heart, Pad- 
pitate. ©1718 Burner Own Sime ut. (1724) 1. 511 His 
heart .. continued to palpitale some lime after it was on the 
Hangman’'s knife. 1766 Goins. Fre. HW (1876) 204 My 
heart palpitating with fears of detection, 1838 Dickexs 
Nich. Nick. ix, ‘1 do so palpitate ', ubserved Miss Squeers. 

fs: 1872 M. Arsouw fy tendsh. Gart, viii. 67 [Burlesquing 
the style of a popular newspaper] Researches concerning 
lahour and eapital, which are hardly, as our Paris corre- 
spondent says, palpitating with actuality. 1901 Locty's 
Realur X. 5482 London may throb and palpitate with 
functions and festivities, : i paw es 
b. gex. To move with a vibrating or qnivering 
motion ; to tremble, quiver. 

1849 Noap Electricity 471 ‘The limb [of the frog] traversed 
by the direct current palpitated for a certain time. 1863 
Loner, Hiyside Jan, Stadt. 7.87 Fountains palpitating in 
the heat, 1886 Suntpon tr. Flaudert’s Safauindd 16 Her 
thin nostrils palpitated. ; 

2. ¢rans, ‘Vo cause to pulsate rapidly or throb. 

1790 Mrs. A. M. Jounson Movsesorth 1. 163 What strange 
transporting sensations palpitated my heart. 1833 ‘I’. Hook 


Widow & Marquess vit, These .. palpitated a bosom pure 
and at rest from every fiercer passion. 
Palpitating (pz‘Ipitettin), pp/.a.  [f. prec. 


+-1nG4,] That palpitates; throbbing, quivering. 

1791 Cowper fad xx. 535 She rushed with palpitating 
heart And frantic air abroad. 1863 Lo. Lytron Aig 
Amasis 1.1. Ut. L103 A pretty woman, bosomed in an airy 
cloud of palpitating gauze. 1882 Rosset Ball, & Sonn. 
zor Some shadowy palpituting grove that bears Rest for 
man’s éyes and music for his ears, 

llence Pa‘lpita:‘tingly adv. 

1849 #raser’s Alig. XL. 518 Heart-palpitatingly entered 
he that well-remembered portal. 1892 G. Merevttn One of 
our Cong. UL. x. 259 It lifts her ont of timidity into an 
adoration still palpitatingly fearful, 

Palpitation (pelpitzrfan). [ad. L. palpiti- 
“ién-ent, n. of action f. palpitare Pacpitate, Cf. 
F, palpitation (1545).) The action of palpitating. 

1. The beating of the heart; esp. a violent and 
rapid pulsation resulting from exercise, strong 
emotion, etc.; throbbing; s/cc. such increased 
activity of the heart arising from disease of the 
organ itself or other parts of the body. 

1604 Jas. 1 Counterdé (Arb.) 102 If..a man would. lay a 
heany pound stone on his breast, for staying and holding 
downe that wanton palpitation. 1656 Ripciey Pract. 
Physic 273 Palpitation of the Heart comes first from some- 
thing troubling the Heart. 1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 553 The symptoms of this affection .. are—a 
soft and weak pulse, and feeble and indistinct palpitations, 
1872 Iluxtey PAys. ti. 53 Other emotions cause that extreme 
rapidity and violence of action which we call palpitation. 

. ge. A trembling or quivering motion; a 


_ tremble. 


ii aaa Crt. Gentiles 1. 66 When any parts of their 
members suffered a palpitation or leaping they foretold 
something prosperous or sad to happen. 1778 Map. D'Arstay 
Diary 26 Aug., Mrs. Thrale..felt herself ina Liste ae 
tionforme. 1827 Lyrion Pedhene [xxxiii. (1853) 293 Dawson 
trembled like a leaf, and the palpitation of his limbs made 
his step audible and heavy. 1891 T. Harpy Jess (1900) 
102/1 She heard a new strange sonnd among the leaves. .. 
Sometimes it was a palpitation, sometimes a flutter; some- 
times it was a sort of gasp or gurgle. 


! 


PALSIFY. 


Pa‘Ipless, ¢. [f. Parr sé. + -LEss.] Having 
no palpi, palps, or feelers. 

, 1880 Bastian Brain 95 ‘Iwo other nerves on each side are 
in relation with the palpless mandibles. 

Palpocil (pz'lpdsil).  Zeo/. ‘so palpieil. 
[f. L. palpo-, taken as comb. form of L. palpus 
Pate +crlrum eyelash.] A fine hairlike palp or 
palpus ; a tactile hair. 

1881 E.R, Lanxester in Encyel. Brit. X11. 549/2 Tactil 
hairs (palpocils), however, occur on the ectodermal cells, 
1888 RottEston & J aees anim, Life 806 (Porifera) 
Nervous elements, .. There are twoforms of them, the palpocil 
and synoeil. ‘Ihe former is a delicate free process, springing 
from a mesoglaal cell with one or more basal outruuners. 

Palpon (pzx'lpgn). Zool. [mod. f. L. palp-ts 
feeler, after siphow.) An individual member of 
a siphonophoran colony developed as a fecler; 
a dactylozooid: 

1888 Harcken in Challenger Rep, Zool, XXVUL 16 
Palpons or ‘l'asters.,. These are always simple, thin-walled, 
very contractile sacs, in which the proximal portion com- 
municates with the cavity of the stem, while the distal end 
is closed. 1898 Sepcwick Stud. ext-bk, Zool, 1. 138 The 
structures called palpons (hy drocysts, dactylozooids) are to be 
looked upon as mouthless manubria of medusoids, 

|| Palpus (pe'lpés). Zool, PI. palpi (pz'lpoid. 
[L. palpus a fecler, cognate with falpare: see 
Pave zv.) A jointed organ attached to the labia, 
maxillee and mandibles of insects, arachnids, etc. 
and serving as an organ of sense; a feeler, Also, 
each of the two fleshy lobes at the sides of the 
mouth of bivalve molluses. 

1813 Bixnciuy Anion, Brog. (ed. 4) 1.41 The month..has 
also, m_ most instances, four or six palpi, or feelers, 1835 
Kirey //ad, 6 fast. Anim. VL, xvi. 83 The ?alpi, or feelers, 
which in some cases emerge from the side of the maxilla. 
1852 Daxa Crust. 1. 41 ‘The members of Crustacea con- 
sist normally of three parts or branches, a tigellus, a palpus, 
and a fouet. 1877 W. Tuosson Voy. Challenger 1. iv. 258. 

Cond, 188 Bastian Brain 97 Nerves .. from the two 
pairs of antenna:, and from the palpi-bearing mandibles. 

Palsgrave (pO lzgrtv). fist. Also 6-7 
paltsgrave, 7 pauls-, palse-; 8. 7-9 palgrave. 
[a. 16th. Du. palésgrave (Kilian), mod. Du. Aalts- 
graaf = Ger. pfalzgraf, MUG. pfalzgréve, OHG,. 
Pfalenzgrdvo, f. pfalenza palace + grdzvo count. 

L, palatium Pavace appears to have been altered in 
Teutonic lands to *palantinaz, whence app. OHG. pfrlansa, 
pfatenza, MHG. es (pfalze, fale OS. patencea, 
patinza (Heliand), OE. padente, palendse fem., patent masc.] 

A Count Palatine: sce Count 54.2 2, PALATINE 


alaa, 

a3gq8 Hart Chron. Hen. iii 237, Came to London 
Duke Frederyke of Bauyre Countye Palantyne or Palsgrane 
of the Ryne. /éfd., The Palsgrane was receyned & con- 
ducted to Wynsore by the Duke of Suffolke. 1599 Saxpys 
Enropz Spec. (v632) 172 Though the Princes and heads of 
the weaker side.., both Paltsgrave and Lantsgrave, have.. 
imposed silence in that poinc. 1612 Str C, Mounxract’ in 
Bueeteuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 241 1f my Lord of 
Exeter had gone with the King now to the Instalment of 
the Paulsgrave [i. e.asa Knight of the Garter), 1641 Frencit 
Distité. iv. (1651) 100 John Casmire Palse-grave of the Rhene 
. did alwayes drinke of it. 1656 Biount Glossogn., atts. 

vave..the Vitle of the Prince Elector Palatine of the 

heine. 1700 De For Dang. Prot. Keltg. Mise, (1703) 250 
He had not Courage enough to break with Spain in the just 
Quarrel of the Palsgrave, King of Bohemia. 1819 Scorr 
Leg. Montrose ii, \ have myself commanded the whole stift 
of Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Pals. 
grave's palace. 

& 1612 W. Pye in Ellis Orde, Lett. Ser. ut. 1V. 170, I 
thought good to stay vniill I might advertyse you aie 
Palgraves arryvall. 1855 Misan Lat, Che. ix. ti. IV. 38 
Otho the palatine of Burgundy..the palgraves of Thuringia, 
Wittlesbach, and nuniberless other counts and nobles, 

So Pa'lsgravine [Du. fallseravin = Ger. pfals- 
grifin], a countess palatine. 

1835 in Boot Dict, Ang. Lang. 1846 in Worcester. 
1894 Wests. Gaz. 26 Sept. 3/3 Her children [were distin- 
guished) as ‘Rhinegraves' and ‘Rhinegravines,’ instead of 
Palsgraves and Palsgravines respectively. 

+ Pa‘lsical, z. O’s. [f. Patsy +-tcat.] Of 
or pertaining to the palsy; paralytic. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. W.To Rdr. 9 Their Mands 
are lyable to strange Paralitical Changes and Palsical 
Motions. 1727 Baiwey vol. I, #adsicad.. having the Palsey. 

Hence + Pa‘lsiealness (Bailey vol. If, 1727). 


Palsied (polzid), ppl. a. [f. Pausy sd. or 2. 
+-ED.) Affected with palsy, paralysed; jig. de- 
prived of muscular energy or power of action; 
rendered impotent ; tottering, trembling. 

1gso Bare Ang. Votaries nu. 96 As that so many sycke, so 
many blynde, so pay bac yt leprosed. were by them 
|the Apostles] as by him (Becket] delinered. 1603 Suaxs. 
Meas. for Mm. i. 36 For all thy blessed youth Becomes as 
aged, and doth begge the alines Of palsied-Eld. 1756 Smarr 
flymn Supreme Being xi, He fix'd the palsied nerves of 
weak decay. 1814 Sovtury Xoderich v. Ile did not feel 
how Roderick’s hand Shook like a palsied limb, 1868 Farrar 
Silence & Vili. (1875) 62 From the palsied hands of Greece, 
Rome rudely snatched the sceptre. 1889 Stevenson Luin. 
burgh 58 Old palsied houses. 

Palsify (polzifei), 2. rare. [f. Patsy + -Py.] 
trans, To afilict with palsy, to paralyse; also fig. 

1775 Asn, Palsified,..diseased with the palsy. 1851 G. 
Outram Legad Lyrics, Annuity x, She's palsified—an' shakes 
her head sae fast about, yescarcecansee’t. 1882 J. WALKER 
JYaunt to Auld Keekie 296 She'll palsify Industry’s arms. 

Hence Palsifica'tion, paralysing action. 


PALSTAVE. 


1866 R, Cuampers £ss. Ser. 1. 138 Through the very palsifi- 
cation of despair. 

Palstave (p9'lstéiv), Archaol. Also -staff, 
i paalstave, ||paalstab. [ad. Da. faalstav:— 
Tce). Adlstaf-r, f. pdt? hoe or spade + staf-r stave, 
staff.) A form of celt of bronze or other metal, 
shaped so as to fit into a split handle, instead of 
having a socket into which the handle fils. 

185: D. Witson Pret, Anu. 255 Implements to which 


archa:ologists are now generally agreed in applying the old * 


Scandinavian term Paalstab, or its recently adopted English 
synonyme, Palstave, originally .. designating a weapon 
employed in battering the shields of the foe. 1877 Lt. 
Jewitt falfhrs. amoung Eng, Autig. 5: In others the 
entire weapon is made thicker, with a groove (answering to 
flanged sides, so far as it goes) on cither side, and a stop- 
ridge. These are generally denominated ‘palstaves’, from 
the old Scandinavian term JarlstafK 1894 Notts & Derbysh. 
WV. & QO. Aug. 110 Sixteen socketed celts, four spear-heads,..a 
palstave with three ribs on the diaphragm above the stop- 
ridge, a ferrule, and other objects, 

Palster. Os. or arch. [a. MDu. and Du. 
falster stick with iron spike, pilgrim’s staff: ef. 
OE, faistr, palester spike:—?O0Teut. *palstro- 
‘stick with a thorn’ (Franck); cf. MLG. pelte, 
LG, alt, palter, pult, Sw. palta tatter, splinter.J 
A pilgrim’s staff. 

148: Caxton Neynavd xix. (Ar) 47,1 desire of your grace 
that 1 may haue male and staff (orig. palster ende mael] 
blessyd, as belongeth to a pilgrym, .. he shal goo on pyl- 
grymage, and gyue tohym male and staf [mael ende staf].. 
He hynge on the foxes necke a male couerd wyth the skynne 
of bruyn the bere, and a lytil palster [een cleyn palsterkijn] 
therby. ¢1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 466 To gyve me 
a newe sloppe and a large hode, a palster well yrende. [1894 
F,S, Etsis Reynard the ox 147 Then in his hand a sturdy 
palster He put.] 

Palsy (p§'lzi), sd. (@.) Forms: a, 3-6 parlesie, 
-esi, 3-5 parlasy, 4-5 parlesy(e, perlesy, § 
parlsy, perlocy. 8. 3-4 palasie, 4 -asye, -acye, 
-esy, pallesye, 4-5 palesye, -sie, palasy, 5 
pallesie, palysy. yy. 4-5 palsye, 4-8 palsie, 
palsey, (5 pallsay, 6 pawsey), 4- palsy. See 
also PARALYSIE. 
(12-13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Romanic type 
*paralysia (cf. It. paralisia, Pg. paralysia, Sp. 
ferlesta), for L. paralysis, Gr. manadats, acc. -Avow, 
whenee also OF. faralisin, palacin, palaszine 
(Littré), OE. paralistn; cf. PARALYsts.) ; 

1. A disease of the nervons system, characterized 
by impairment or suspension of muscular action or 
sensation, esp. of voluntary motion, and, in some 
forms, by involuntary tremors of the limbs; 
paralysis. 

a, a1300 Cursor J. 19048 (Edin.) A nian was criplid in 
parlesie (Coé?., Gott, parlesi, 7’rix. palesy, Laud palsy}. 
1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 2996 Som as ire sa] have als be 
foe € 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gov, Lordsh. 76 Lightly 

erynnys yn-to perlesy. 1483 Cath. digi. 269/2 Pe Parlesy 
(4. Parlsy), paralysis. ¢1g00 Kowlis Cursing 46 in Laing 
Ane. Povt, Scot., Appostrum or the perlocy. @1§10 Doveias 
A\ Llart 433 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1580 J. Hav 
in Cath. /'ractates (S. T.S.) 69 Miracolouslie delyveret 
from ane Parlesie. age F , 

B. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 16/314 Four men of strongue 
palasie heore hele huy hadden. 1303 R. Brusne ffandé. 
Syune 11922 A lymme bat ys dede or drye purghe sykenes, 
or smete yn pallesye. 1362 Lanai, #. PA A.v. 61 As pale 
as a pelet, In a palesye [B. v.78 palsye, palacye] he seemede. 
1382 Weir J/aré ii. ro He seith to the sike man in palasie 
«eTyse vp, take thi bed. crgza Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 
3735 A Romayn, smyten with be pallesie. 

y. 13.. Cursor At, 11817 (Gatt.) Pe aes (Cott. parlesi; 
Yrin. palesy) has his a side. 1382 Wyctar Jatt. ix. 2 
The man sike in palsie. 14.. Nowe in Wr..Wiilcker 
708/42 Hee paralisis, pale 1533 Eryot Cast. //elthe 
(1539) 26b, Rosemarye .. helpeth agaynst palseys. 1552 
Huvoet, Pawsye. 1590 SPENSER /% Oo t. iv. 3§ The shaking 
Palsey, and Satnt Fraunces fire. 1673 Ray Les Low C, 
zo ‘Yo be drunk by those that have the Palsie. 19757 
Franky Lett. Wks, 1840 V. 360, { never knew any ad- 
vantage from electricity in palsies, that was permanent. 
1813 Mar. Epcewortw Patronage (1833) 1. x. 164 The 
paralytic incumbent .. had just at this time another stroke 
of the palsy, 1843 Sin T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physic xxxi. 
1, 528 ‘That species of palsy which is called hemiplegia. 1860 
Tuackeray Round. Pagers, Carp at Sans Souci, Having 
to lie out at night she got a palsy which has incapacitated 
her from all further labour, 4 

b. With defining words: Bell’s palsy, paralysis 
of the facial nerve; creeping p., gradually grow- 
ing paralysis; crossed p., paralysis affecting the 
upper limb of one side and the lower of the other ; 
crutch-p., paralysis of the arm caused by the 
pressure of a crutch; diver’s palsy, paralysis of 
the heart caused by diving; lead-p., mereurial-p., 
that induced by lead or mercurial poisoning; 
serivener’s p. = writer's cramp, see WRITER; 
shaking p., tremulous paralysis in the aged; 
transverse p. = crossed palsy, Also DEAD PALSY. 

(1858 Cortann Dict, Pract. Med. U1 1.15/1 When the upper 
limb of one side, and the lower of the opposite side is 


[ME. a. OF. paralisie, -lysie | 


| 


affected, the palsy is usnally called fvausverse or crossed | 


palsy, 1900 Westut. Gaz, 22 Nov. 8/t A man engaged in 
sinking an artesian well at Merton Abbey has been killed 
by ‘diver‘s palsy ’—paralysis of the heart caused by the 
change from high air pressure at a depth of 105 ft. to normal 
pressure, 


2. fig. Any influence which destroys, or seriously i 


407 


impairs, activity or sensibility; a condition of | 


utter powerlessness ; an irresistible tremor, 

1433 Lyns. S. Fdniend it. 90 Hand and penne quake for 
verray dreed .. Of which palysy, but grace be my leche, .. 
I not who shal me teche. 160a Marston Andonio's Rev. i. 
iv, L will live, Onely to numme some others cursed bloode | 
With the dead palsie of like misery. 1652 HowELt Girafi's 
Rev. Naples tt. 130 Vhe next morning the City had a hot 
good morrow given her by the Castles, that put her in a 
palsie for a great while. 1791 Parke Rights of Man (ed. 4) 
35 Is the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of insensi- 
hility, to be looked for? 1848 W. EH. Bartiett Ligypt fo Pal. 
ii. (1879) 28 So thoroughly does the region now lie under the 
palsy of Mohammedanism. 

b. Gentlenran’s palsy: vsed allusively in refer- 
ence to the shaking of the dice-box. sorce-use. 

1608 Vorksh. Trag. i. iv, To..draw thrice three thousand 
acres into the compass of a little round table, and with the 
gentleman’s palsy in the hand shake out his posterity, thieves 
or beggars, 

+3. A palsied person, a paralytic. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 18543 (Cott.) To parlesi [7'réx. palesie] 
and to mesele, And to be wode, gifand pair hele. 1483 Cass. 
Angi, 2690/2 Pe Parlesy, (4. Parlsy) .. paraditicus gut habet 
fitfirntitatem, 1526 R. Wuytrorn Afartiloge (1893) 14 He 
heled_y* blynde & defe, lepres & palseys. 

+B. adj. (always atirié., and app. attrib. use 
of sb.: ef. C.)  Affeeted with palsy, palsied. 


Also fig. Oés. 

1563 UviL Art Garden, i. xtvi. (1608) 116 This hearh eaten 
doth strengthen the palsie members, 1607 Torsrit. Four. 
Seasts (1658) 22 XA palsie man will fall down if he taste of 
the perfume made of the hairs of an asse or mule. 1635 
Swan Spee. Af, vii. $3 (1643) 350 With what a palsie pace 
{winter].. cometh. 1703 Keisry Serv. 297 Aged Men, 
whose Palsy Heads and fainting Powers are [etc.}. 

C, atirth. and Comb. a. attri, of or of the 
nature of palsy, as + palsy-cril, + -pine, -stroke: 
used to cure palsy, as fay drop, pril, water; bd. 
instrumental, as fpalsy-guaking, -shaken, -shaking, 
-stck, -stricken, -struck adjs., palsy-strike vb. @. 
Also palsy-like adj. 

13.. Propr.Sauct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Axchiv LXXXT. 
92/116 Mony he heled in pat tyme Pat weren in pe palesy 
pyne. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love iu. vii. (Skeat) 1 go Me 
thinketh the palse yuel hath acomered thy wittes. 1581 
Muteaster /’ostéions xvi. (2887) 73 Some palsilike trembling 
from the legges. rg92 Svivestes J rd. Marthive xi Vy Faith, 
Saint Peter likewise did restore A Palsie-sick. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. § Cra iii.174 Witha palsie fumbling on hisGorget. 1648 
Herrick ffesper., Vo /ricud on tntuneabls Pines, Griefe.. 
has..Wither'd my hand, and palsie-struck my tonyue. 1710~ 
tr Sweet Left. (1767) IIE. 91 Bid him tell you all about the 
hottle of palsey water by Smyth. 1944 Mars. Detasy Anio- 
biog. & Cor. (1861) 11. 203 Cannot you prevail with her to 
take palsy drops? 1820 Keats “ve St, dgnes xiii, Angela 
the old Died palsy-twitch’d. @ 1837 Camppet. Dead agl: 
68 A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran. 

Pa'lsy,7.  [f. prec. sb.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To afiect with palsy, to paralyse. 
Chiefly fg. To render powerless or inert. 

1615 Cuapman Odyss. xviu. 558 Ask'd, if overcome With 
wine he were, or,.. were palsied In his mind's instruments. 
1795 Soutuey ! "ts. Maid Orleans 1. 283 TwoGouls came on, 
of form more fearful-foul {han ever palsied in her wildest 
dream Hag-ridden Superstition, 1838 Prescotr Ferd. 4 
és. Introd. (1846) 9 ‘These circumstances so far palsied the 
arm of the Christians, 1874 Bracke SeffCudé. 24 Tt lames | 
aud palsies his utterance. ‘ , 

2. éutr, To shake or tremble as if palsied (sonce- 


use); to become palsied (rare): cf, PALSYING b. 
re82_ Stanynurst Exeis uw (Arb.) 63 With menacing 

hecking thee branches palsye beforetyme (LL. freme/acta 

contain concusso vertice nutat}, 1834, 1849 [see PaLsyinc b}. 

Palsying (p$lzijin), Afi.a.  [f prec. +1nG 2.] 
That palsies or paralyses; paralysing. 

1803 Miss Porter Thaddeus (1826) 111. xii. 260 Thaddeus 
gazed at him with a palsying uncertainty in his heart. 
1898G. Mergoita Odes fr. List. 47 On fields where palsying 
Pythic laurels grow, 

b. Becoming palsied or paralysed. 

1834 Writtier Mage Megoue 171 Until the wizard’s curses 
hung Suspended on his palsying tongue. 1849 C. xontE 
Shirley x. 152 The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of 
pining and palsying faculties, 

+ Palsywort (p$lziwout). Obs. [f. Patsy + 
Wort). A former name of the cowslip. 

1597 Gerarvk /leréaé i. cclx. § 7.637 They are commonly 
called..in English pettic Mulleins, or Palsie woorts, of most 
Cowstips. (Cf. 44.638 The Cowslips are commended against 
the..slacknes of the sinewes, (which is the palsie).] 1629 
Parkinson Paradis! xxv. 247 1n some countries they call 
them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty Mulleins, which are 
called Cowslips in others, 

+ Palt, sd. Obs. [f. Par v.: by-form of PEtT 
sb.2] A blow, astroke: = PEvt 56.2 

1625 Purcnas Milgrints 1. Vi. vi. 887 Lifting vp the woodden 
weapon, he gaue him such a palt on the pate. 1630 7i#ker | 
oY Turvey (1859) 17 Another gave me three palts on the head, 
my scull was cracked. 7 

+Palt, v1 Obs. [By-form of felt, pilt, Putt v.] 
trans. To thrust, put forcibly. 

1380 Cristene-mon & Feu gg in Afin. P. Vernon MS. 487 
Men schal in prison be palt [r77es malt, for-talt) And putte 
pe to pyne. 

+ Palt, 2.2 Ots. Also 6 pault. [By-form of | 
Pett v. The phonetic change is unexplained.) 


1. ¢rans. To drive with missiles. 

1637 Hrvwoop Dial. iv, Wks, 1874 VI. 184 Yon hill, from 
whose high crest 1 with more ease with stones may palt 
them hence. 


PALTERER. 


2. To strike with repeated blows of missiles; to 
assail with missiles. 

1579 Gosson etfol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 64 The dirty Cham- 
pions that stoode a loofe, paulted the buckler bearers on the 
shinnes, 1653 If. Cocan tr. Pino's Trav. iv. 8 The whole 
multitude to the very children, pursued and palted them 
with staves and stones, 2700 T. Brown A uensem. Ser. & 
Com 110 Their Father was palted with hundreds of them 
leggs}..on the Pillory. 1740 Dvenr & Parvon, Palting or 
Petting, the act of throwing stones, dirt, &c, at a person. 

b. fig. To assail with obloquy or reproaches. 

1697 Counter /anator., Stage iti, (1698) 111 Do the Antient 
Poets palt it in this Manner? 1701 — JV. Aured, (1726) 28 
When the Emperor was once dead, he palts his memory to 
some purpose. 

3. intr, To deliver repeated blows; to discharge 
missiles. 

1606 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 263 Am 1 
a Dog, ..'To be with stones repell’d and palted at? 

4. ‘lo go with effort; to trudge. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Haat. Dedsiey 11. 163 Now pretty 
sister, what sport shall we devise? ‘hus palting to school, 
1 think us unwise. 

Palter(p9lta1},v. Also 6-7 paulter. [Appears 
first in 16th ¢. ‘The form is that of an iterative in 
-er, like faulter, totter, waver; but no suitable 
primitive fa/t is known, and no corresponding vb. 
1s known in any other lang.] 

I, fl. iutr. and érans. To speak indistinctly or 
idly; to say or recite in an indistinct tone; to 
mumble, babble. Oés. 

1538 Bane Vhre Lawes 496, 1 neucr mysse but paulter, Our 
blessed ladyes psaulter. 15975 Gamuner Gurton's Needle 
iii, One while his tongue it ran, and paltered of a eat. 

tb. frans. To jumble uf; to patch #p 2 com- 
position). Ods. rare. 

1588 Greene Periiedes To Rdrs., | keepe my old course, 
to palter vp some thing in Prose, vsing mine old poesie still, 
Ontne tudté punctait, 

IL. +2. rans. To shift or alter (in position). Obs, 

1577 Harrison Lugland tt. ix. (1877) 209 Sith most of 
them [ecclesiastical feasts] are fixed, and palter not their 
place of standing. 

3. zutr. To shift, shuffle, equivocate, prevaricate, 
in statement or dealing; to deal crookedly or 
evasively; to play fast and loose, use trickery. 
Usually const. with. 

r60x Sitaks. uf. Cyt. i. 126 What other Bond [neede we] 
Then secret Romans, that haag spoke the word, And will not 
palter? 1605 — Macé. \. viii. 20 Be these Tugling Fiends no 
more beleea‘d, That palter with vs in a double senee, That 
keepe the word of promise ta our care, And breake it to our 
hope. 1606 — Ant. & CA tt xi.63 Now | must..dodge And 
palter in the shifts of lownes. 1648 Mitton Jeane Avugy 2 
After they have juggl'd and palter'd with the World. 1706 
Prunus, Padter, to play fast and loose, to deal unfairly. 
1813 Mar. Encrwortu Patron. (1833) lL. xviii, 302 Oh! 
Caroline, don’t go back—don't palter with us -abide by 
your own words, 1823 Scott Quentin DY. xxsii, If you 
palter or double in your answers, 1 will have thee hung 
alive in aniron chain, 2847 Emerson Joes, Spina 52 He 
creepeth and peepeth, He palters and steals. 1884 Lo. 

‘nacnaurn in Law Rep. g App. Cases vzo1 If they palter 
with him in a double sense [/.e. by ambiguous expressions], 
it may he that they lie /t&e truth; but 1 think they lie, and 
itis a fraud, : 

b. Toshnfile or haggle in bargaining; tohuckster, 
bargain, or parley in matters of duty or honour. 

1611 Corcr., //arceier,, to haggle, hucke, hedge, or paulter 
Jong in the buying of a conimoditic. 1618 Botton /orus 
93 Bue the Carthaginians paltring in the case, quoth Fabius, 
.« What meanes this delay? 1838 Dickens O. 7%e¢st x\vii, 
flatred of the gir] who had dared to palter with strangers. 
1852 Tenxvson Ode D4. Wellington 189 Who never sold 
the truth to serve the hour, Nor palter’d with Eternal 
God for power. — Third of February 24 What! have we 
foughe for Freedom from our prime, At last to dodge and 
palter with a public crime? 1883 J. Hawrtorne Dust 1. 
ge Only fools and cowards palter about morality. 

ec. To play fast and loose with (a matter or 


thing) ; to dilly-dally, to trifle e///. 

1814 Mrs. J. West Adicia de Lacy \V. 252 If my courage 
palters with my duty. 1842 L. Hun Seer 11864) 35 Time 
will not palter with the real state of the case. 1897 1, Moxris 
fipte Hades u. 137 My good Lord Who loved too much, to 
palter with the past. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 
428 He urged that nothing should be allowed tocome in the 
way of this great work, that it should not be paltered with, 

td. fraus. Vo barter; to corrupt. Ods, 

1642 Mu.ton CA. Govt. u. iii. Wks. (1851) 173 Where bribery 
and corruption solicits, paltring the free and monilesse power 
of discipline with a carnall satisfaction by the purse, 

+4. érans. Yo trifle away, squander. Oés. 

3625 Fretcure Elder Brother u. i, Tis not to bea justice 
of peace as you are, And palter out your time i’ th’ penal 
statutes, 1906 PHittirs, 70 /’a/ter,..also to squander away. 

Hence + Pa‘ltered /f/.a. Obs.,?gained by palter- 
ing (sense 3 b). 

ar6ag Sin J. Semrie Pichtooth for Pose (1669) 13 Puft 
vp with pampering pride of paltred pelfs. 

Palterer (p9'ltere1). Also 6-7 paltrer. [f. 


' pree. + -ER1LJ One who paliers; an eqnivoeator; 


a shuffler; one who plays fast and loose; a haggler, 


, a huekster ; a triller (zv7# serious matters). 


1589 J. Riner Bibi, Schoi., A Palterer, sordidus, vide 
dodger. 1598 Fiorio, A/éserdne, a chuffe..a_pinch-penny, 
a paltrer, apenie-father. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stugfe 7 There 
be of you..that will account me a paltrer for hanging out 
the signe of the redde herring in my titlepage and _no such 
feast towards for ought you can see. 1642 Roceas Vaaurai, 
564 Turn our eyes off from all slighters and an with 
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PALTERING. 


God. 1819 Suetiev Ceuef iv. i, Vile palterer with the 
sacred truth of God. 1860 MotLey Vetheré, (1868) I, i. 20 The 
well-known voice, which had so often silenced the Flemish 
palterers and intriguers, 

Paltering (p@:lterin), v6/. sd, [f. PALTER v. + 
-inc 1] The action of the verb ? ALTER: equivo- 
cation, shuffling, playing fast and loose, trifling 
(with serious matters). 

1600 Hotzann Livy xxxvitt, xiv. 991, I can no longer en- 
dure this paltering and mockerie. ‘1607 Suaks. Cor. 111. i, 58 
‘Fhe people are abus‘d, set on: this paltering Becomes not 
Rome, 1642 Rocers Vaanan 848 She cannot endure any 
dalliance or paltring, 1829 Soutury Adi for Love Ww. xxxii, 
Rut, mark me!..on conditions, youth! No paltering here 
we know! 188 Mas. C. Pragn Zero vii, There inust be no 
paltering with present duty. 

tb. concer. A trifle, a woithless or paltry thing. 

1611 Fiori, Crabatiarie, triflings, paltrings [ed. 1598 
paultrie] not worth an old shoe. 

Paltering, ff/.a. Also 6 paltring, 6-7 
paultring. {i. Patten v.+-1NG 2; bnt in sense 1 
app. influenced by Patrry a.] 

+1. Trifling, worthless, despicable, paltry. Ods. 

1553 M. Woon tr. Gardiner's True Obed. Yo Rdr. Aiij, 
An idle belied carnal Epicure, that for worldly honor and 
paltring pelfes sake, hath euer holden with the Hare, and 
run with the HMounde. 1556 Onve sfatichrist 181 b, For 
feare of losing of a litel paltring pelfe. 1588 Greene Jane 
dosto\1843)2 The paultring poet Aphranius. 1602 Newton 
Tryal of Man's own Selfe 44 Hereunto is to be referred the 
paultring mawmetrie. féid. 116 Whether by any secret 
sleight, ..or any such like paltering instruments. 

2. That palters: see the vb. 

+ Palterly, a. Os. or dial. 


from Pautry @.,as if f, PALTER@. + -1. 


mean, shabby. 

1666-7 Perrys Dfary 22 Feb, It is instead of a wedding- 
dinner for his daughter, whom } saw in palterty clothes, 
nothing new but a bracelet. 18275 Brockert WV. C, Gloss., 
Palteriey, Palterey, paltry. ° 

+ Palterly, adv. Obs. rare". In 5 paul. 
[irreg. f. Patten v.+-Ly¥ 4%] Ina paltering manner, 
shiftily, trickily. 

1598 R. Bernaro tr. Terence, Eunnuch tii. 120 Thou lewd 
woman, . .dealing thus paulterly with me. 

Paltery, -ye, obs. forms of PaLtry sd. 

Pa'lting, 7//. a. Obs. exe. dial, Also 6 
paulting. [!y-form of I'kntine ffl.a.: ef. PAaLt 
v.*] Pelting, petty, trifling, paltry. 

1579 G. Harvey Lefter- Bk. (Camden) 63 As for this pault- 
inge letter | most affectionately praye the, retourne it me 
back azaine, 1580 — Let7. Wks. (Grosart) I. 62 ‘To sead 
me..some odde fresh panlting three-halfepennie Pamphlet 
for newes. 1895 Leeds Merc. Suppl. 7 Dec. (FD. Do, 
Whativer he does it's allus a paltia’ joh he maks on’ 

+ Pa‘ltock. 04s. Forms: 4-6 paltok, -e, (//. 
4 paltokes, 4-5 paltokkis, 5 paultockes, 5-6 
paltockes), 6-7 paltocke, 7 paltock. fa. OF. 
palloc, paletoc, palletoc (now faletol, fmal ¢ always 
mute), in Breton palish, Sp. palelogue. 

By Diez considered a compound of padle cloak and togue 
hood, cap. The Du. padtrod, in Plantijn 1573 padtrock, 
paltsrok, is, according to Franck, a perversion of the Fr 
word, assimilated by popular etymology to ve# coat, and 
later to fadts in paltsgraa/, etc,, so as to be = ‘palatine or 
palace coat’.] 5 

A short coat, sleeved doublet, or ‘jack’, worn hy 
men in 14th and sth centuries. 

1350-70 Kulogiun: Historiarun (1863) TH. v. clxxxvi. 230 
Habent etiam alind indumentum sericum quod vulgo dicitur 
‘paltok’, 1356, 1378 in Riley Wenz. London 283, 418 Pal- 
toke, paltockes. ¢1375 in Ned. Antig. 1. 41 Callis, rokettis, 
colers, lacis, jackes, paltokis [prfutea’ pattokis], with her 
longe crakowis. 1377 Lancw. /. 74, B. xvi 25 In Piers 
paltok be to woaiase eee priker shal ryde. ¢ 1400 Land Troy 
Ba. 13342 Thei schotte arwes & keste gauelokkis, Vhei dyght 
fonle her paltokkis. ¢1460 Mednd/ia Gram. (Promp. Parv. 
380 note), Acupicta, i. vestis acte texta, a paltoke or a 
doublette. @1§29 SKELTON focws agst. Garnesche Wks. 
1843 I. 128 Ye cappyd Cayface copious, your paltoke on 
your pate. 1530 Pacser. 2613/2 Paltocke a garment, faleret, 
1658 Puituies, Rie ecen tes or Pallecoat, a cassock or short 
cloak with sleeves, such as Pages wear. 

b. Cond. Paltock-maker. 

1378 in Riley Alea, London (1868) 418 [John Tilneye] 
paltoke.maker. 4 

+ Paltock’s inn. Oés. rare. [perh. from 
a proper name.] A mean or inhospitable place. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 52 Comming to Chenas, a 
blind village, in comparison of Athens a Paltockes Inne. 
rs8z Staxyuvast /E xcs wu. (Arb.) 72 Swiftlye they deter- 
mind too fee from a countrye so wycked, Paltoc s Inne 
leaning, too wrinche thee nauye too southward, 

+ Pa‘ltrement,. 02s. rare. (Pirreg. f. PALTER 
v, or PALTRY @.+-MENT.] Worthless stuff, rubbish. 

1641 J. Taarre Theod. Theol. iii. 87 [The heart] a world of 
contemplative wickednesse, a very pesthouse of all sorts of 
paltrement, 1643 Taare Com, Gen, xlviii. 19 Images and 
other like popish paltrement, pressing in upon us again, 

Paltriness (po'lirinés). [f. Patrry a. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being paltry; an instance of this. 

19727 Baiey vol. 11, #adtrincss, .. Pitifulness, sorriness, 
1816 J. Scorr Vis, Paris (ed. §) 93 Dirty walls, a foul fire. 
place, and various other signs of paltriness, 1872 Cariytr 
in Airs. C.'s Lett, 111. 298 Those new neighbours, and their 
noises and paltrinesses. 1874 Brackte Se//Cult. 79. 

+Paltripo‘litan, Os. Also paultri-, pautry-. 
An opprobrions perversion of metropolitan; asso- 
ciating it with paltry. Hence +Paltripolitanship, 
* 1888 Warfrel, Apis. (Arb.) 24 Against the vsurped state 


app altered 
yl) Paltry, 


| plaller, Sw. palta, pl. paltor rags. 
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of your Paultripolitanship. /é/d. 25 Such buggs words 
being in these dates accounted no lesse then hick treason 
against a Paltripolitan. 1589 Marpred. Epit, Fiij. 1637 
Bastwick £zfany 1. 11, F will soe thunderthump Voor 
Pautry Politans,as.. I will make them come tumbling downe 


like Phaeton, ‘ 
Paltry (poli), 55. Now only dad Also 6 


paultry, paltery(e, 6-7 paltrie; sec also PELTRY. | 


(Paltry sb. and adj. appear nearly together in 
third quarter of 16the. The sh. seems to be 
a deriv. in -ny of a sh. fat, felt, exemplified in 
the latter form in Harman, 1367, and in Se. dial. 
(Banffsh,) ‘a picce of slrong coarse cloth, or of 
a thick dirty dress; anything waste or dirty, trash’ 
(Jam.); in the former in mod. Eng. dial. (North- 
amptonsh.) fa// refuse, rubbish; which is perhaps 
identical with Iris. fal/, Kris, falte, pall, MLG. 
and LG. fale, pulie a rag, MDu. (Sax, Fris., 
Sicamb.’, in Kilian 1399) fai broken or torn 
piece, fragment, Da. pra// tatter, clout, rag, pl. 
See also the 
adj. and Prnrry.] Refuse, rubbish, trash; any- 
thing worthless. 

1556 J. Huesier in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 2004/2, J thank 
ye all, that ye hane deliuered and lightened me of all this 
paltry. 1566 ?asguine in Traunce To Rdr., {They] use al the 
fetches possibly how they may keepe all things vpright, and 
cloute vp with stable straw, and such paltry, the renynes, 
breaches, and decayes, of this their Chaos. f4fd. 52 How 
the Popes paltrie must be estemed. — 1577-87 Hotinsnep 
Chron, \V1. 1222/1 From thense to Donne, which they 
sacked and spoiled of such paltrie as the fugitities had left. 
1580 Honiyveann /reas. dr. Tong, Badinage, paltrie or 
peltrie, or riffe raffe, or ceremomes 1586 Feane &laz, 
Gentrie 99 In those dayes, we leawd and vnlearned people 
durst not passe by it in the Church yarde without bending 
of a knee, now these paltryes,.been taken away. 1589 Dauce 
Sera. (1591) Viv, Gif a mans heart be set vpom the geare 
of this warld, vpon the paltrie that is in it, greedines com- 
mandeth that man. r60z Warner 4d. Fue, 1x. li. (1612) 
232 Yonr Pardons, pilgrimages, and your Kalewed paltries 
vaine, ar82g Vorny Joc A. wtngdia, Paltry, rubbish; 
refuse or trash of any sart. 

Paltry (polui), a. Also 6 paultery, pawltre, 
6-7 paltrie, paultrie, 7-8 paultry. [Appears 
in 16th c. nearly with pree. sb., of which it may 
be an attrii, use, as in drumfery sb, and adj.3 ef. 
also LG. paltrig, pulirig Brem. Wheb.), 12. Fris. 
pailerig, paltrig ragged, torn, f. dial. Ger. falter, 
pl. -era rag, MLG. faller-, polter- (in paller-, 
polterlappen rags), \i.¥F ris. paller, puller a rough 
broken or splintered picee (e. g. of wood or stone), 
derivatives of faite, padi sl., mentioned in prec.] 

Rubbishy, trashy, worthless; pelly, insignificant, 
trifling; contemptible, despicable; of worthless 
nature. a. Of things. 

1570 1B. Gooce Pep Ainge. ui. (1880) 30 For this such 
strange religion haue they Raina’ and paultrie gere. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-Bk. (Camden) 131 Ft gav then sownde 
owte like a paukery bell. 1g92 Nottingham Ree. WV. 238 
For hyldyag a sort of pawltre howses wyche hathe downe 
gret hurt to owar towne. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 96 For every paultry Sum of Money, there must be 
Bonds. 1692 Bexttev Moyle fect. i. 7 Such a contemptible 
fealty Hypothesis. 1751 Smotteit Per. Pic. oe W11. 
xxx, 69 ‘4 paultry chamber in the third story. 178 Cowper 
Task v. 348 We love the man, the paultry pageant you. 
179% Siz J. Macxintosu Vind, Gadlice Wks. 1846 ILI. 104 
The most paltry and shallow arts of sophistry. 1867 Free- 
MAN Wornt, Cong. 1. v. 347 The paltry trick was successful. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 222 Quite dead to all but 
the paltriest considerations. 

b. Of persons. 


1592 Mar.owr Jew of Malia u. Whs. (Rildg.) 159/1 My | 


daughter here, a paltry silly girl. 1598 Suas. Merry W141. 
i. 163 Our Messenger to this paltrie Knight. 160z aud Pt. 
Return fr. Parvass. Prol. 11 Von panliry Crittick Gentle- 
men. 1642 Mitton A fod. Snrecd. Introd., Wks. (1851) 262 The 
idlest and the paltriest Mime that ever mounted upon banke. 
1704 Swiet J. f'xé Author's Apol., He is a paultry imitating 
pedant. 1773 Gonos. Stoops to Cong.1. i, \ low, paltry 
set of fellows, 1828 Scotr F. A. Perth xxix, 1.. showed 
little of that paltry apprentice boy, whom you used to—nse 
just as he deserved, 1874 Di.ackte Sed/-Cult. 57 With all 
this, if he is not good, he may be a paltry fellow. 

Paltsgrave, obs. form of PALSGRAVE. 

Paludal (palidal, px'ltvdal), a. Chiefly Afed. 
and /ath. [f. L. palits, paltid-em marsh + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a marsh or fen; produced by 
or arising from a marsh; malarial. 

1838-20 E. Tuomrson Cullen's Nosol. Meth. (ed. 3) 317 
Order HI. Pyrexia. Fevers,..19...Paludal. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 602 Dr. Young gives to inter- 
mittents and remittents the common name of paludal fever. 
1856 Tono & Bowman Phys. Anat. 11.115 Persons exposed 
to the paludal poison. 1896-7 4Ubutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 47 
Every variety of land-surface from Mount Olympus to the 
paludal lakes ofthe plain, /é#d, 11. 308 Lancisi pointed out 
its fintermittent fever’s] connection with paludal miasmata, 

Paludament (palla@dimént). (ad. L. falé- 
dameutum (also in Eng. use); cf. F. paludament 
(Cotgr. 1611).] A military cloak worn hy Roman 
generals and chief officers; hence, a royal cloak ; 


a herald’s coat. 

1614 T. Waite Wartyri. St, George Biv b, A Rich Palu- 
dament is cast about The Martyres shoulders, 1656 Biounr 
Glossogr., Paludament ,.a Coat-armor or Horseman's coat, 
a Soldier's garment, an Herald's Coat of Arms. 1702 
Avpison Dial, Medads iit. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 349 Our modern 


PALUSTRINE. 


medals are full of fogas and tunicas, trabeas and paluda- 
mentums, Bar De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1836 V. 263 
Immediately came ‘sweeping by ’,in gorgeons paludaments, 
Paullus or Marius, 1879 Farrar S?. aud I. 485 The two 
statues of Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator. 

Hence Paludame'ntal a., of the nature of a 
paludament. rare. 

1652 Urgunaat Jewel Wks. (1834) 239 Having apparelled 
himself with a paludamental vesture, after the avick fashion 


of the illustrious Romans. 

+Palude. 0¢s. rare. [a. OF. falude (also 
patud), 14th c. in Godef., ad. L. palis, palitd-em, 
marsh.] A marsh, fen. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy t. iti, The serpent Hydra he 
slongh eke in pallude. c1gz0 Chaucer's Boeth, w. metr. 
vii. 115 (Camb. MS.) [géoss} In be patude of lyrne. 1480 
Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Yhat which was somtyme deep 
palndes & sce is now sandy ground. 1585 T’. Wasuincton 
tr, Nicholay's Voy. w. xxix. 1590 The Patnde lerne wher 
Hercules killed y* serpent Hidra, 

Paludi- (before a vowel palud- and improperly 
paludi-), a formative element from L. faliis, 
palid-em marsh, in Palwdic a., of or pertaining 
loimarshes; Palu‘dicole, Paludi‘coline, Paludi‘- 
colous aajs., inhabiting marshes; Paludi‘ferous 
a., producing a marsh or marshes; also erron. 
Palnu‘dial, Palu'dian, + Paludiate, Palu‘dious 
adjs. = paludic, PALUDAL, PALUDOUS, 

1897 Maxy Kixcstry IV, Africa 301 A personal acqnaint- 
ance with fluvial and *palndial ground deposits. 1860 AdZ 
Hear Round No. 53. 66 The trne specific against *paludian 
fever. 1632 LituGow 7'rav. x. 439 ‘Fo choose his lodging.. 
far from ‘palludiat Ditches.  /ére. 493, | set face. . for Scot- 
land, suiting my..feete with the palludiat way. 1897 M. L. 
Hecunes Medit. Fever i. 2 This endemic fever of the Medi- 
terranean .. Jis] distinguished from other diseases, more 
particularly from enteric and *palndic fevers, 1857 Mayne 
Aixpos. Lex.,*Paludicolons [printed -culons}, 1656 Biounxt 
Glossogy., *Paludiferous .. that causeth a Fen or Marsh. 
1594 T. Bepincrieto tr. Mackiaveli?s Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 27 The Cittie of Venice, seated in a place *paludious, 
sal vnwhole-ome. 1659 Gavnen Fears Church 1, v. 60 The 
Lions in Mesopotamia .. are destroyed by gnats; Lheir 
importunity: being such in those paludious places. 

| Paludina (pxliadoina). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
L. paltis, paliid- + -inus, -ina: see -INEL] -A 
genus of fresh-waler gastropod molluscs, also 
called pond: snails. 

1833 Leis. frine. Geol. HI. a44 Where the same Plan- 
orbes, Paladin, and Limnei occur. 1902 Cornisn Vat. 
Thames 15 The paludinas being large, thick-striped shells. 

Paludine (pe'liudin, -din), a. [ff L. padis, 
paltid- + -INE vf Of or perlaining toa marsh. So 
in same sense Palu‘dinal, Palu-dinous aqjs. 

1858 Buckiano Curios. Nat. flist, (1859) 14 To prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladies being broken by their palu- 
dine neighbours {frogs}, 1866 Worn. Star 10 July, A little 
below Guastalla you come upon the paludinous tracts of land 


along the river [Po] : 

Paludism (pellsediz’m). Path. [f. L. palis, 
palid-em marsh + -18M.] ‘The condition of ill 
health produced by exposure to marsh miasmata’ 
(Syed. Soe. Lex.). 

vee .S. Bituixcs Mat. Med. Dict. 11.280 Patudisut, the 
morbid condition produced by exposure to marsh_ malaria. 
1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med, 11. 308 The term ‘malaria ‘is pre- 
ferable to paludism. /éid. 722 In Europe paludism has 
gradually lessened. 

Paludose (pzlivdéd«s),a. rare—°. [f asnext: 
see -OSET.] = next. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Paludose, ..growing in marshy places. 

Paludous (pali#-das), a. rare. [ad.L. paliidds- 
us marshy: see -oUS.] Of or belonging lo marshes, 
marshy; inhabiling marshes. 

1803 Med. Frat. X. 462 Uncompounded with, either febrile, 
or paludous, or limose gas. 1857 in Maynz £.fos. Ler. 

+ Palumbine, a. Os. rare—°. (ad. L. padum- 
bin-ts, 1. palumbés, -i8, us yea piace) Belong- 
ing to the wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

1656 in Buount Glossegr, 1658 in Pituirs, 

+Palus!. Ods. rare. Also 5 palusche, 
palusshe. [a. OF. fads, paluz (12th c. in Godef.), 
ad. L. favs marsh.] A marsh, a fen; an abyss. 

31471 Caxton Kecuyedl (ed. Sommer) 390 In myddis of this 
palus was a grete lake or ponde. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. 
xiv. 38 A place .. fer from eny palusche or mares grounde. 
1490 — Encydes xi, 42 The depe palusshe infernalle. 

| Palus 2 (pads). rol. Pl. pall. [L. palus 
stake.] In corals, one of the thin, upright, calca- 
reous laminc or plates, which extend up from the 
bottom of a corallite to the calix, and are connected 
by their onter edges with the septa, Hence the 
dim, || Pa‘lulus, pl. paluli. i. 

1872 Nictotson Palzont. 92 The chief remaining struc- 
tures .. are what are called ‘pali’, ‘dissepiments*, and 
“tabula. 1877 Huxtev Avast. fire, Antu, iii, 163 Small 
separate pillars between the columella and the septa are 
termed paluli. ' 

Palus: sce PALas. 

Palustral (pilzstril}, «. reve. [f. L. pa- 
dustr-is pertaining to a marsh (f. fa/es marsh) + 
-Al.] Pertaining to or inhabiting marshes ; 
paludal. So Palu-strian a. (s4.); Palu'strine a. 

1607 Torsent Sour-/, Beasts (1658) 162 The Palustrians or 
Marishie Elephants are hair-brained and inconstant. 1787 
W. Marsnant Worsolt 1, 311 Palustrean productions. 1879 
Weestea Suppl, “adustra?, pertaining to a bog or marsh. 


PALY. 
1884 Octivie (Anvandale) aepels Palustrine, 1900 Brit. 
Med, Jrni. No, 204%. 301 All the palustral mosquitos are not 
malartal. 


Palustral, -tre, obs. erron. ff. PALESTRAL, -TRA, 

+ Pa‘ly,sd. Obs. Also 5 paley,payly. [a. OF. 
paille (12th c. in Littré):—L, palea chaff.] Bran. 

e440 Promp. Parv. 49/2 Bren, or bryn, or paley, canfa- 
brum, furfur, Ibid. 3479/1 Paly of brynne, cantadrunt. 
Lbid. 4537/1 Syvedys, or brynne, or palyys, fur/ur- 

Paly (péli),¢.1 Chiefly foe/. Also 6-7 palie, 
gpaley, [f. Pate a. + -y.] Of a pale kind or 
aspect; pale, or somewhat pale. 

¢ 1560 A. Scort Poems (S. T.S.) xiv. 3 Hornit Dyane, with 
hir paly glemis. 1584 Lover /fist. Forbenius & Prise. 
(Shake, Soc.) 103 Bloud forsooke Mis palie face. 1593 Suaks. 
2 Hea VE, whit. 141. 174a Grav Jropertius i. 20 Monthly 
waning hides her paly fires. 1778 Lancnorne Oven of Carron 
xm. iil, Fear O’er all his paly visage glides. 18.. J. H. 
Newman Verses on Var, Oceas. (1868) 210 See, the golden 
dawn is glowing, While the paly shades are going. 1886 
Stevenson Priuce Otto ii, You look paley. 

Paly (pai), a2 //er, Also 6 palle, palie. 
[ad. F. fad (13th c. in Littré), f. pad Pare b.)] 
Said of the shield (or of a bearing) when divided 
palewise, #.¢. by vertical lines, into an even 
number of equal stripes of alternale linetures. 

Paty bendy, divided both palewise and bendwise, Ae. ver- 
tically and diagonally, with alternate tinctures. /’ady pily: 
see Piry. 

1486 Bk St. Albans, Her. Rivh, Whan a cootarmure is 
paly of dyuerse colooris to the poynt. 1525 Lp. Berxers 
‘ress. WW. xxv. 70 His armes are palle goide and goules, 
1610 Guitus /feraddry vy. iv. (1611) 245 Pales and bends 
born one ouerthwart the other, for which cause the sane is 
termed paly-bendy. 1769 New Peerage I.118 Arms. Paly 
of six, or and azure; a canton, erninc. 1892 C. E. Norton 
Dante's Paradise 109 note, His scutcheon was paly of four, 
argent and gules, 

Palyard‘e, -jard, etc., obs. ff. PALLIARD, etc, 

Palyce, -lys, obs. ff. Patace; var. Panis Ods. 

Palyeon, -youn, -3e0n, -3eown, -3on, obs. 
Se. forms of PaviLion. 

Palyet, obs. form of PALLet 54,2, small bed. 

Pam (pxm). (Corresponds in sense to Se. 
famphie, also Pawntie, ‘a vulgar name given al 
cards to the knave of eluhs’ (Jamieson), and to 
¥. pamphile name of ‘the card game, and of the 
knave of clubs in it (Littré) ; of which Pamphie, 
fawmie, Pam appear to be abbreviations. F. 
pamphile is, according to Litiré, ad. Gr. personal 
name Mdpdidos ‘beloved of all’, in L. Lamphilus.] 

1. The knave of clubs, esp. in the game of five- 
card loo, in which this card is the highest trump. 

1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice 1. 22 Thow art the only 
Court card women love to play with; the very Pam at Lan- 
tereloo, the knave that picks up all. 1707 J. Stevens tr, 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 338 The Apothecary is like Pam 
at Loo, he is everything that is wanting. 1714-14 Pore 
Rape Lock iu.61 Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens 
o‘erthrew, And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu. 
21845 oop Storm at f/astings iv, A living ‘Pam, omni- 
potent at loo! 1849 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 6713/1. 

Jig. 1706 Estcourt fatr Example 1.i, Let me tell ye, 
Madam, Scandal is the very Pam in Conversation. 

2. Name of a card-game, akin to Nap, in which 
the knave of clubs was the highest trump card. 

1691 I cesils ii. 1: She wanted Counters too to play at Pau, 
1713 Aopisox Guard, No. 120 » 6 She..grows more fond of 
Pam than of her husband. 1898 Long: Alag. Nov. 58 A 
sumptuous ball at the Pantheon, silver loo with a princess, 
‘Pam ' with a duchess. 

Hence + Pam-child, vozce-wd., ‘ knaye-child’, 
male child. 

1760 H. Wacpore Lett. to G. Montagu 14 Jan. (1846) 1V. 
16, 1 have sat Bp twice this week..with the Duchess of 
Grafton, at loo, who..has got a pam-child this morning. 

Pam- (pxm-), repr. Gr. mop- the form of zav-, 
Pan-, all-, before a labial, as in Pambrittanick, 
obs. form of Pan-BRITANNIC. 

Pame, obs. ME. form of Pats 53.2 

||) Pameé (paime), a. Mer, rare. [V. pdm, 
formerly pasmé, pa. pple. of pdmer, pasmer lo 
swoon :—pop. L. pasmare for spasmare, lit. ‘to 
have a spasm’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] Said of a dolphin: 
Kepresented with gaping mouth, 

1867 Voutert Lng. Heraldry (1875) 82 If their [Fishes'] 
bodies are bent, as the Dolphin is generally represented, they 
are ‘embowed ‘,..and if with open mouth, ‘ pamé *. 

Pament, obs. ME. form of PavEMENT. 

Pamfilet, pamflet, etc., obs. ff. PaupuLer. 

+Pamp, pampe,v. 06s. rave. Also 6 pompe. 
[app. the primary vb. of which Pasteer is the 
frequentative. Cf. Ger. pampen (dial. and collog.) 
to cram, Bavarian pampjen, sich voll pampfen to 
gorge oneself (Schmeller) ; also Sw. dial. pamper 
swollen up; Lith. pamp/é to swell. Sec below.] 
trans, To cram; to pamper, 

2a 1400 [On Christ's Temptation) in Wright Rel. Ant. 11. 
4 He stirith him [=them] to pappe and pampe her ficische, 
desyrynge delicous metis and drynkis, 1g09 Hawrs Past. 
fleas. V. (1554), The pomped carkes wyth fode delicions 
They [noble P ylosophers] did not fede, but to their sustin- 
aunce. lid. xiii, ‘yhe pomped carkes rinieg clerkes}, 
with fode delicious Earth often feadeth, with corrupt glotony. 

| Note, The existence of this vb. is not altogether certain. 
The MS. whence the first quot. comes cannot now be 
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found, so that its date is undertain, and the reading may 
itself turn oul to be an error for faspre, Pamrne. Pampe 
ix however supported so far by the examples of Aompe from 
Hawes, which appear to point to the same word. Prof. 
Skeat suggests the existence of an ablaut series A/ntp-, 
pape, pitip-, to swell.) # 
| Pampa (px mpi), usually “7. Pampas 
(pxa’mpaz, -4s). [a. Sp. pamfa pl. pampas,, ad. 
Peruv. dara, a steppe, a flat: cf. the place-names 
Afeyo-bamba, Chuqut-bamba, etc.] 
| 1, The name given to the vast trecless plains of 
South America south of the Amazon, esp. of 
| Argentina and the adjacent countries, (The similar 
plains north of the Amazon are known as é/anos.) 
1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) IL. 46/1 There are also bred 
in the /ampas..many Hares. 1810 /dtu. Kev. XVI. 241 
The Jampas of Buenos Ayres are plains of the same kind [as 
the Hanes or savannahs], but still more extensive. — 1837 
Fenny Cyc. XVI 210/21 In the direction doe north the 
pampa narrows between the Varana and a ridge. .called the 
Sierra de Cordova. 1852 I. Ross é/nmdboldt's Trav. Hi, 
xvii. 87 ‘The Llanos and the Pampas..are really steppes. 
1880 C. R. Marknam Jerum. Bark syoq At length we cane 
to a rocky ridge which bounded the vast pampa of Vilque. 
b. Short for fampa sheep, reared on the pampas. 
1892 W. HL, Hupsos Vat, Za Plata 18 ‘Vhe pampa de- 


| scends to us from the first sheep introduced into La Plata 


about three centuries ago, 

2. altrib.and Comb., as Pampas /ndian ; pampas- 
cat, a wild cat of the Pampas | #eérs faferos), about 
three and a half feet long, haying long yellow-grey 
fur marked with oblique brownish stripes; pampas 
elay, an ossiferous bluish clay, beds of which 
occur in many parts of the Pampas; pampas deer, 
a small deer of South America, Cartacus campestris, 
the male of which has partly dichotomous antlers ; 

| pampas rice, a name given in the southern U.S. 
lo a variety of the common Millet (Sorgheew 
wudgare), with a drooping panicle. 

1883 Aisf lati. Zool, So. fed. 8) 56 “Pampas Cat. 1887 
Hriyain Geog. 4 Geol. Distrié, tara. 523 Unspotted cats 
ranging from Paraguay to the northern boundary of Mexice, 
the Chilian colollo, the pampius-eat, and the lynx. 1886 
Cassel€s Eneycl. Dicty *Painpas-clay, 1883 List Anim. 
Zool, Soc ted. 8) 174 Cariacus campestris Fo Cuv.,* Pampas 
Deer. 2894 Lynekker Ay. Vat. (fest. 1.328 Vhe pampas 
deer is the smaller of the two species, standing about 24 het 
at the shoulder, /4/f, 389. 1826 Sin FL B Pen Jour, 
Pampas g The south part of the Pampas is inhabited by 
the *Pampas Indians, who have no fixed abude. 

Pampas-gra:ss. [f. prec] ‘The popular 
name of a gigantic grass, Gynerium argenteumt or 
Cortaderta argentea, having ample silky panicles 
of silvery hue borne on stalks rising to the height 
of twelve cr fourteen feet; a native of South 
America, whence it was introduced into Europe in 
1843 as an ornament of lawns and shinbberies. 

18so-1 Paxton Flower Garden 1.173. 1858 Hoa Ice. 
Aingd, 821 Vhe beavtifol Pampas grass... throwing out 
leaves six or eight feetlong, 18970). Starr in Gard. Chron. 

Ser. ium XXIL. 3°46 Vhe occurrence of C. argentea in the 

pampas is by no means so general as to justify the name 

* Pampas-grass ’, and the less so as the Cortaderia is much 
more common in the Andes, ascending there to high alti. 
tudes. 

Pampaylyon, obs, form of Pampinson. 

Pampean, pampean (pa:mpi an. pam- 
pan), a. [f. Pampa on analogy of //yd/zxan, 
Scyllxan, European. 

The pronunciation fa‘uipean is etymolugically incorrect, 
since Jamfpa could nat givea L. pampéns ; the L adj. woul 

| be panpan-us giving pampan, the Gr. maratos giving 
| pampzanwhich, like /urope'an might be written panpe'an. | 

Of or pertaining to the l’ampas. 

1839 Darwin Fraud, Researches Voy. ‘Beagle’ vii. (1260) 
130 In the Pampazan aie at the Bajada. 1846 — Creé. 

bs. 3. Aster. iv. 76 The Pampean formation is highly in- 
teresting from its vast extent, its disputed origin, and from 
the number of extinct gigantic mammifers embedded in it. 
/bid. 77, For convenience sake, I will call .. the reddish 
argillaceous earth, Pampean mud, 1887 Amer. Naturalist 
XX. 460 In the presence of various extinct forms. .it agrees 
with the Pampean faona of South America. 1892 Ilupson 
Nat. La Plata 4 The humid, grassy, pampean country 
extends, .halfway from the Atlantic Ocean..to the Andes. 

Pampelmousse (also pample-, -mouse): sce 
PoOMYELMOOSE. 

Pampelyon, obs. form of PasPiLion, 

Pamper (px'mpa1),v. Also 6 pampyr, -ir, 
-re. [Occurs 21380; forpampred is in Chaucer's 
Boethins ¢€1374. » It corresponds in form and 
' sense with W. Flem. pamperen (De Bo), and in 
slem with the words mentioned under Pane v., of 
which it is in form the frequentative.] 

1. ¢vans, To cram with food; to over-indulge 
with rich food; lo feed luxuriously. Pamper ups 
| to feed up. Oés. except as included in b. 

, 41380 Prov. of S, Bernard Vern. MS. 304/31. 73) And pat 
is bi fesch,.. Pat bou pamprest and servest so. ¢ 1440 
Jacob's Well 157 A man, pat hyz Theodorus, in glotonye, 
euermore pamperyd his bely in exces of mete & of drynk. 
1530 Parser. 652/21, 1 pampyr,as a man dothe that bringeth 
up a horse or any other beest whan he fedeth hym to 
make hym spedely fatte. 1577 2. Goocr Meresbach's Husd, 
tut, (1526) 220 b, Horse coursers..do feed them with sodden 
Rie, or beapmeale sod, pampering them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the cic. 1614 Be. Hare Contempl, O. 1. 
| ve ii, But now God will pamper their famine; and gives 


PAMPHELET. 


them .. bread of angels. 1975 Jouxson Let. fo Airs. 
Thrale 26 July, After dinner F went to Snowhill; there I was 
pampered, and bad an uneasy night. 1820 Syo. Smita Ws. 
(1867) f. 291 Taxes on the sauce which pampers man's appe- 
tite. 1870 Eweerson Soc, & Soltt., Farining Wks. (Bohn) TEL 
6s Ashe nursed his.,turkeys on hread and milk, so he will 
painper his peaches and grapes on the viands they like best. 

b. To over-indulge (a person) in his tastes and 
likings generally ; to bring up daintily; to indulge 
with what pratifies or delights the senses, 

1530 Patscr. 651/2, | pamper, | bring up dayntely, as a 
mother that loveth inordynately dothe her chylde. 1552 
Romsson JVore's Utop. 1. (1245) 47 Beynge deyntely and 
tenderly pampered vp in ydilnes and pleasure. 1615 Bratu- 
Walt Strappado, ete, (1878) 338 Vaine is the flower, soone 
fading, seone forget, which you do pamper to your overthrow, 
1687 tr. Saclust 1692) 29 ‘They purchase Pictures, Statues, 
Sculptures. .te pamper their yes. 1829 Lytton Disewencd 
xx, Petted and pinpered from my childhood, Lgrew up with 
a profound belief in my own excellences, 1870 EMeksoN 
Soc. dy Soltt., Craitis, ls Bobn) IEE ro Where the banana 
grows, the auimal system is indolent and pampered. 

e. fi. To over-indulge or ‘feed’ (any mental 
appetite, feeling, or the like). 

1576 Kis sine Panopé fF pist. 15 Pampering their mints 
with this imagination. 1628 Prvnse Love-lockes 37 Which 
panipors the Vaine, and Sinfoll humuurs, Lusts,and disposi- 
tions uf our carnall Hearts. rzge Fincaixe Conversation 
Wks. 784 1X. 32) To pamper bis own vanity at the price of 
another's shame. 1892 ZsNow tu Bowe Vystery tre She had 
stifled yet pampered her grief by working hard at it {a por- 
trait) since his death. 

+2. dutr. To indulge oneself with food, to feed 
luxuriotsly. Ods, 

1573 [see Po teeing Apa |. 1620 Ri wisi s Ved Ration 
19 ‘Te be at horse expence for aates and hay, Which iele 
stands and pampers in the stable, 1635 (yo artis A2//, 
vile z7o Vo day, we pamper with a full repast Of tasish mirth; 
at nivhet, we weepe as fast. 

+3. frans. (See quot.and cf. sense 1, quot. rsc7 

1611 Corer, Jangontsie, the craft of panperinis, trim 
ming, or selting out of suleable things. //ad., Manenner 
to panper, trimme, slecke, or set oulvntolheeye ale thi: es 

Hienuce Pamperdom nozce-wid. , pampered con- 
ditiou, state of luxury; Pamperer, ouc who or 
that which pampers; Pa'mperize vw /xome-wwid., 
to pamper. 

1847 in J. Aecvu's Hone Subs. 1862) gi0 Wheo from such 
pamperdom exiled. 1995 Asn, Vamifercr,. one that pamipe 
1781 Cowit ke Coarer ad. 43 \ ples. For making speech the 
pamperecofla tL. 2185 530. Sith Worcester), Pamperize. 

Pampered ‘permpaid , f¢l.a. [f. Pamper v. 
+ -hD LY Over-fed ods.) ; luanriously fed, over- 
indulged, spoiled Ly luxury: see the verb. 

a@rgzeg SKnutos bifpfon Deeditans Med 25 For all oure 
pamperde paunchys, ‘Ther may no friar ichys.. Redeme ¢ 
fram this. 1576 Gascaiesh Stade GE 66 Vheir stables fal 
sfranght with pampred lades, 1642 Mitton Ch. Gat. 
Who (9252) 31 ‘The knotty Afticanisins, the paniper'd 
twetafors; the intrical, and involv'd sentences of the Futher-. 
2697 Deyuen Virg. Georg. ut. 323 Vhe pamperd Calt will 
discipline disdain. 1759 Jotisson fdéer No. 52 2 2.\ pam- 
pered body will darken the mind, 1805 Jed. Frat XIV 
276. pampered and consequently cistempered imagination. 
1Bg0 WL AL Wartace Only a Sister 6g The spoilt and pain 
pered children of the present day. : 

licnee Pa‘mperedness, pampcicd condition. 

a1638 SvivestER Mayden's Blish woz ‘The fruits..Of 
wanton Pride, of wastefull Pamprednesse. 1748 Kicnarn- 
sox Clarissa (1211) Hi, xxxvil. 267 No crosses, no vexations, 
bot what we gave corselves from the pampereduess, as IT may 
call it, of oor own wills. 

Pampering, 74/54. [f. as prec. + xc lJ 
The action of the vb. Paster; Juxurious feeding ; 


over-indulgence. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 137 Pansperyng or oucr- 
moche cherysshyng of oor Lodyes. 1g55 W. Wateeman 
fardle Factions u. vit 183 Not in che. .pamperinges of rhe: 
bealy. 1623-4 Mincreton & Rowny SA. Gepsy iv. lil, Can 
«taffeta girls look plomp without pampering? 1844 Liver 
T. Burke xxxi. (1857) 299 The animal fresh from long 
pampering, sprang forward madly, ; 

Pampering, ///.a. [f. as pree. + -ING*.] 
That pampers: see the verb. ‘ 

1573 L. Loy Marrow of /fist. 11653) co A heap of vices 
wait on pampering Princes. 1699 VPosrrer Chofce 47 
Pamp'ring food Creates diseases and inflames the blood. 
1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmistr. 301 With pamp'ring look draw 
little eyes aside. , 

|| Pampero (pampé're). [Sp. pamifero, f. Peruv. 
pampa + suffix -ero:—L. -arius.] A piercing cold 
wind which blows from the Andes across the 
S. American pampas Lo the Atlantic. 

1818 Amer, St. Papers, For, Rel, (1834) VV. 277 | Stanf,) The 
keen blasts called the pamperos sweep over the houseless and 
unsheltered plain. 1826 Si F. B. Heao Journ. fanpas 9 
‘The pampero or south-west wind, which, generated hy the 
cold air of the Andes, roshes over these vast plains, 

attrib, 89a W. H. Hvosos Vat. La Plata 132 Some- 
times flying like thistledowns before the great pampero wind, 


Pampestrie, obs. corrupt form of PatswisTEY. 
Pamphagous (px'mfagos), ¢. rare. [f. Gr. 


_ nappdyos all-devouring (f. map-, wav- all + -garyos 


eating) + -ovs.] All-devouring, omnivorons. 
1yoa C. Mature Alagn. Chr. 1. (1852) App. 194 He eat 
with such a pamphagous fury as to cram himself with .. 
eighteen biskets at one stolen meal. (In some modern Dicts.) 
Pampharmacon, variant of PANPIFARMACON. 
+Pamphelet. Ods. rare~'. [Origin obscure: 
perhaps a cant term formed from Gr. mapprAos 
beloved of all, with dim. ending. Sibbald Gloss. 


PAMPHIL. 


compared obs. Du. or Il. pamfoelie ‘mulier 
crassa’.] A courtesan, a wench. 

rg00-20 Dunnaa Poems lv. 34 Dame Venus fyte sa hard 
tham sted, Thai brak vp durris, und raeff vp lockis, ‘Vo get 


ane pamphelet on ane pled. 
+Pa'mphil. Ods. rare. [Cf. next.] A memo- 


randum or note.” 

3573 Sia T. Satu Let. fo Ld. Burleigh 4 Mar. in Digges 
Compl, Anutbass. (1655) 192 ‘Vhe next day.. Mr. de Foix 
came to us and brought us a draught of the whole League 
in French, ..we perused it with our Pamphils, as Mr. Hall 
termeth them, schedie or adversaria. (some other tho will 
have them called pieces,as some Frenchmen do name them). 

Pamphlet (pavmflét), s4. Forms: [4 fav- 
fetus), 4-7 pamflet, (6 pamflete, -flett(e, 5 pam- 
filet, pampelet, paunflet, plaun-); 6- pamphlet, 
(6 pamphelet, 7 -lett{e), pamphlete, -lette, 
pampfelette. [Appears in 14th c. in Anglo- 
Latin: (fanfletus), English | pamflet, rsthe. pan- 
filet, paniflel); app. a generalized use of /an- 
Philet or Panflet,a familiar name of the 12th c. 
Latin amatory poem or comedy called Pamphilus, 
seu dé -tmore (in OF. Pumphilet, MDu. Panfict), 
a highly popular opuscule in the 13the. Cf. the 
fainiliar appellations of other small works similarly 
formed with dim, -ef, e. g. Catonet the Distichs of 
(psendo-) Cato, EZsoper, the Fables of Alsop, ete. 
(Sce note below.) lence in 17-18th c. adopted 
in French and other langs.] 

1. A small treatise occupying fewer pages or 

sheets than would make a book, composed and 
(a) written, or (4, since ¢ £500) printed, and issued 
as a separate work; always (at least in later use) 
unbound, with or without paper covers. 
_ Inageneral sense used irrespective of subject (applied «g. 
in 1495, to a codicil to a will, of only about 170 words), and 
in azthc. including issues of single plays, romances, poems, 
novelettes, newspapers, news-letters, and other periodicals; 
still sometimes applied to chap-books, and the likes but not 
now usually to anything of purely literary character, or of 
religious nature, even though issued ‘in pamphlet form‘. 

(a) (1344 KR. oe Bury PAtlodiblon viii, Sed revera libros 
non libras maluimus, codicesque plus dileximus quam 
florenos, ac panfletos exiguos incrassatis prietulimus pale- 
fridis.] 1387-8 TV. Usk Test. Love ut. ix. (Skeat) |. 54 Christe 
..graunte of thy goodnes to every maner reder, full vnder- 
standing in this leud pamflet to haue. e1giz Hoccieve De 
Keg, Princ, 2060 Pogh pat pis pamtilet Non ordre haldé, ne 
in himinclude. c1430 Lyne. Vi. Poents (Percy Soc.) 180 
My purpose, Out of the Frenssh a tale to translate, Whiche 
ina paunflet I redde and saw but late. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos Prol. 3 Sittyng in my studye where as laye many 
dyuerse paunflettis and bookys. 1495 Test. Eder. 1V. 26 
And this pampelet | will stand as parcell of my forsaid will. 

(6) 1496 Fysshynye with Angle (1883) 37 That this present 
treatyse sholde not come to the hondys of eche ydle persone 
whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enpryntyd allone by 
itself & put in‘a lytyll plaunflet, therfore € haue compylyd 
it in a greter volume of dyuerse bokys. 1523 SkeLton Gard 
Laured 1191 Aud of Soueraynte a noble pamphelet. a 1548 
Hau. Chron, Edw, V2 As t my selfe that wrote this 
pamphlet [Chronicle of Edw. V] truly knewe. rgsz Ascuas 
Let. to aAstely Whs. (1761) 5 Syr Thomas More in that 
pamphlet of Richard the thyrd, doth in .. these pointes sa 
content all men. 1559 Wir, dag. (1563) H viij, 1 have 
recounted thus much..which if it should haue bene spoken 
in hys tragedye would rather have made a volume than 
a Pamphlete. 1577 R. Wittes £den’s Decades Epist. 7 
R. Eden .. translated .. some other prety pamflettes con- 
cernyng the Spanyardes and Portugalles voiages. 1582 
Sranynurst /éncis (Arb.) Ded. 4 Askam,..in his goulden 
pamphlet, intituled thee Schoulemnyster. 1623 GouGr Serv, 
E.ctent Ged's Provid. Ded., In regard of the smalnesse of it, 
it [this Sermon] is indeed but as a little Pamphlet. 1681 
Luttret. Bricf Rel. (1857) 1. 119 The publisher of the 
Observator, Heraclitus Ridens, and the Loyal! Protestant 
domestick Intelligence (three pamphlets that come out 
weekly). 1778 Jounson 25 Apr. in Seszwe/l, A few sheets of 
poetry unbound are 1 pamphlet as much as a few sheets of 
prose. F 4 . 

2. More specifically, a treatise of the size and 
form above described on some subject or question 
of current or temporary interest, personal, social, 
political, ecclesiastical, or controversial, on which 
the writer desires to appeal to the public. 

This is merely a consequential specialization, arising from 
the fact that works of this kind are those for which the 
pamphlet form is now mainly employed. 

1sg2 G. Haavey 3rd Letl. in Shaks. Allusion Bks, 1. (1874) 
149 Were it not more for other,.. L would be the first, that 
should cancell this impertinent Pamflet. 1606 Ciapman 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 1. 294 Some words, pickt out 
of Proclamations Or great mens Speeches; or well-selling 
Pamphlets. 164: Mitton Cé. Govt. i. Wks, (1851) 99 These 
wretched projectors of ours that bescraull their Pamflets 
every day with new formes of government for our Church. 
1683 Caowne City Polrtigues iv. i, As paper in Holland 
passes for money, Pamphlets with us pass for religion and 
policy. 1714 Swiet res. St, Affairs Wks. 1755 IT. 1. 203 
Systems that. .are supplies for pamphlets in the present age, 
and may probably furnish materials for memoirs and _his- 
tories in the next. 179: Mackintosn Vind. Gallice Wks. 
1846 111. 20 Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet, surpassing ench 
other in boldness and elevation. 179z Buaxe Corr. (1844) 
ITE. 428 Grattan's incomparable speech .. aught to make a 
little separate pamphlet. 1824 J. Jonxson 7yfogr. U1. xiv. 
490 When pamphlets and other works of temporary and 
urgent nature are required, 1841 D'Israrit Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 687 ‘The age of Charles the First may be characterised 
as the age of pamphlets. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5 


‘he brief form of these novelettes soon led tothe appearance | 


of the ‘pamphlet ‘; and a new world of renders was seen 


! pamphletary periwig. 
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in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued, 


3. attrib, and Comb. a. attrib. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 34 We are to cast s wary 
eye on those diminutive, and pamphlet Treaties dayly pub- 
lished nmong us. 3915 M. Davirs {then Brit, 1.4 Tracts 
. often since publish’d separately, in Pamphlet-Forms, as 
well as mostly upon Pamiphier- Subject 1730 Firtvinc 
aluthor's Farce 1. i, Vhe scribbler ina pamphlet war. 1899 
Daily News 13 June 8/3 An Introductory Letter..which 
occupies sixty-nine pages, and is in pamphlet form, and 
pamphlet spirit. 

b. Comdb., as pamphlet-book, -history, -octazo, 
-shop,-stall, -tille,-writer, cwrtting; pamphiet-sised 
adj.; pamphiet-wise adv. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, 11. 86 Spending about six 
Years more in composing such *Pamphlet-Books. 1715 /déd, 
1.5 The first Treatise.. publish’d. .at Milan, 1607, ina small 
*Pamphlet-Octavo. 1750 Let. fo A. Fohnson 3 Nor have 
lV omitted to call at every skulking *Pamphlet-shop. 1778 
Miss Buasey £vedfna (1791) IL xxv. 153 Mrs. Selwyn had 
business at a pamphlet-shop. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
Il. 1 Several *Pamphlet-siz’d Writings. cxzz0 /éid. VI. 
Couctus, Diss. Physick 32 He deals chiefly... with the 
Librarians of Morefields. *Pamphlet-stawls of old Books, 
and poor Ushers and Head-Form-Boys. 1613 Breaum. & 
Fi. //oucst Atan's Fort. ut. ii, Wave copies of it posted on 
posts, Like *pamphlet-titles, that sue to be sold. 1716 M. 
Davies etthen, Brit. Uh. 30 Some of King Henry the 8th’s, 
and Queen Anne Bolen’s reciprocal Letters, were printed 
*Pamphiet-wise, about two or three Yearsago. 1735 VdoLtnc- 
BROKE On Sartics Ded. 28 To follow the generous and equit- 
able Advice of the *Pamphlet-writer. 1751 S'ofe's Dunciad 
ul. 314 stofe, Not a Pension at Court, nor Preferment in the 
Church,..was bestowed on any man distinguished for his 
Learning separately from Party merit, or * Pamphlet writing, 

lence . wonce-wds.) Pa‘mphietage, the aggregate 
of pamphlets, pamphlets collcctively ; Pamphiet- 
e‘tte, a small pamphlet; Pa'mphletful, as much 
as a pamphlet will contain; Pamphle'tic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a pamphlet; 
Pa mphletism, an expression or manner of speech 
characteristic of pamphlets; Pa'mphletize v., 
faér, to write a pamphlet or pamphlets; ¢razs. to 
write a pamphlet upon; Pa‘mphletless a., with- 
ont a pamphlet. 

1896 A, Lanc in Lengut. Mag. July 110 The *pamphletage 
of the subject must be vast. 1882 Russet. sfesperothen 
1.64 In a small *pamphletette from Robinson's ‘Epitome. .‘, 
there is a very pleasant account of some of the treasures. 
1876 Y. oner. Nez, CX XIV, g26 It included in ten words 
a *pamphletful of political insight. 1715 AL. Davies A then, 
Brit. 1. Pref. 8 Expressing the *Pamphletick Character, 
and the Pseudonymous Inconsiderableness of those Libel- 
ling Insults, /4é/. 10 Of the same Pamphletick genuineness 
is St. Barnaby's Epistle, 1654 Gavrox Pleas, Noles i. viii. 
122 Severall Editions of some small * Pamphteticall labors of 
his. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11. Vo Rdr. 4 Those 
Vibel/Gianade's and Dragooning “Pamphletisms. 1652 
Gate Wagastrent. Yo Rdrs., Books of late .. crowded in 
amongst us some in their *pampheletizing edition, some in 
their voluminous translation). 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 


21 Our Irish preacher..did not intend to preach, but merely | 


to pamphletize, 1837 Maravart in Vew Monthly Mag? 1.1. 
175 Martin.. has obtained a great celebrity in France... He 
is lithographed, pamphletized [etc.]. @1845 Syo. Sain 
Sir GC. Lewis in Hades, For ever and ever bookless, 
essayless, *pamphletless, grammiarless. 

LYofe. Vhe amatory pocm of Pamphilns appears as Panflet 
inthe Middle Dutch Floris & Blaunchefeur of Diderik van 
Assenede (¢ 1250) 1. 333, where it is said of the hero and 
heroine ‘Ende men se cec te lesene sette In Juvenale ende 
in Panflette, Ende in Ovidio de Arte Amandi’ (And they 
were set also to read In Juvenal and in Panflet, And in 
Ovid on the Art of Loving). In French, /ampAifel appears 
in the inventory of the Library of the Louvre (Chas. v and 
Chas. VD dispersed by John, Duke of Bedford (L. Delisle 
Cabinet des Alanuscrits IW. 160... As to its popularity, 
the students of the University of Paris were rehuleubeedtics 
they preferred this erotic production to more edifying reading. 
Pamphilus was also well known in England, and is twice 
quoted or referred to by Chaucer; also by Gower A/irour 
14449 (where see Editor’s note). ‘lo connect the work 
with our ‘ pamphlet ', we have to suppose that here also, as 
in France and the Low Conntries, it was familiarly termed 
Pamphileté or Panflet, and that this name was in course of 
time extended to other opuscula produced or cirenlated ‘in 
pamphlet form‘, i.e. as small detached works. ‘This trans- 
ference of sense must have been complete before 1340, when 
the name was applied in ?4220di6/on to what were evidently 
serious treatises, and before ‘Thomas Usk, Hoccleve, and 
Lydgate applied it to single works of their own.] 


Pamphlet, v. ? Os. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. 
To write a pamphlct or pamphlets. b. ¢rans. To 
report or describe in a pamphlet. Chiefly in 


Pa‘mphleting vd/. sb. and ppl. a. 

ssoz G. Haavev Four Lett. ti, Who like Elderton for 
Ballating: Greene fur pamphletting: both, for goodfellow- 
ship, and bad conditions? rg9z Nasue /. Penilesse Ep, to 
Printer, To the Ghost of Robert Greene, telling him, what 
a coyle there is with pampbleting on him after his death. 
1613 Jackson Creed i. xix. § 11. 370 A common place 
trodden almost bare by the English pamphleting Papist. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 42 This Discourse being 
Pamphleted about, to Court, City, and Country. /did. 217 
He bravely underwent above fourteen several Tryals and 
Examinations, .. besides many other Conferences, which 
were not written or pamphleted, 


Pamphletary (pemflttari), @. (ff PampHLer 
3h, 4 -any 1] Pertaining or relating to pamphlets ; 
of the nature of a pamphlet. 

1600 Nasne Suamers Last Wiltin Hazl Dodsley VII. 


73 For baldness n bald ass, 1 have forgot, Patchd up a 
815 Haris Chit-Chat (1816) 1. 205 


PAMPINATION. 
The Peernblciaty fever, which has spread during few 
months past. 1878 Bayne Purit. Kev. Pref.6 Whe Pam- 


phletary catacombs of the British Museum. 
Pamphleteer (pzmflétios), sd. Also 7 

-etteer, -etero, -etier, 7-8 -ettier. [f. PAMPHLET 

5b, + -EER.] A writer of pamphlets; the author 


of a pamphlet. (Often coutemptuous.) 

1642 Mind. Ning 13 Seditious Preachers and Pamphletteers. 
1642 J. ‘Tavton (Water P.) Seasenadle Leet, title-p., Henry 
Walker,..a late Pamphletere, and now a dole diligent 
Preacher. 1648 Hrviin Xelat. § Odsero.s. App. 12 Though 
you doe not speak plnine, your Pamphlettiers doe. 19771 
Junius Lett. Ww. 288 That miserable pamphleteer. reduced 
his argument. .to something like..asyHogism. 1847 Trxxvy- 
sox Princ, Concl. 89 A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain. 1874 Green Short 
ffist ili, §1.117 The pungent pen of the pamphleteer played 
its part in rousing the spirit of the nation. 

Pamphletee'r, 7. [f. prec. sb.] Zé. To write 

and {issue pamphlets. Chiefly in Pamphletee-r- 
ing vb/. sd. and ffi. a. 
1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. Pref. 2 The Jesuitical 
Subornation of a Foot-Soldier's Pamphleteering against 
a Protestant Vicar, 1763 VHacner in ¥. Adams’ Diary 
5 Feb., 1 pamphleteer for him again? No! ) i pamphleteer 
against him, 1815 vin. Rev. XXV. 188 Vulgar slander.. 
eked out by pamphlecteering declamation. 1883 Broprick 
in 19th Cent. 920 The coarse pemipile ea oe liternture of 
which Swift and Junius produced the choicest specimens. 

+Pa'mphleter. 0s. Also 7 -etter. [f. 
PAMPHLET + -ER1.] A writer of a pamphlet, a 
PAMPHLETEER. 

58: Nowertt & Dav in Confer. 1. (1584) Eiv, Here saith 
one of the Pamphleters, silence was the answere. rg9z 
G. Harvey (Pierce's Super, (1593) 181, L have seldom. .tasted 
n more unsavory slaumpaump of wordes and sentences in 
any shittish Pamfleter. 1679 J. Succ arr. Pop. Plot 17 
Calling those Pamphletters to 1 further Account. 

Pamphobia, variant of Paxornosia. 

1890 in Diruncs Nat. Aled. Dict. 1900 in Goutp Dict. 
Med. Biol, 

Pamphract (pe mfrekt). a. rave. [f. Gr. map-, 
Pam- + gpaxrds fenced, protccied.J] Completely 
covered or protected, as with a coat of mail. 

In recent Dicts. 

+Pamphy'sic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. mape 
Pam- + guards natural, f. pve nature.) Of or 
concerning all nature. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. v, Is... Spagirica, Or the pam- 
Ba panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

amphysical (pemfizikal), a. rare. f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Considering material nature as the 
source of all phenomena. 

1885 J. Martineav Types Eth. The. 1. Introd. 19 The 
extreme puints between which philosophy has oscillated... 
are the pantheistic and (if 1 may invent a phrase) the pam- 
physical poles of ductrine. /dfd. 11. Introd. 3 lt may be 
regarded as determined into existence either froin God, or 
fram Nature... if from Nature, we take the pamphysical 
(track], within sight of Comte. : 

So Pamphysicism (pemfi‘zisiz’m), the pam- 
physical doctrine or theory. 

1895 Fatrpatan Catholicism: viii, (1899) 360 Under the im- 
pulse given to pamphysicism by evolution, pgnosticism be- 
came belligerent and constructive. 

+Pampilion. O/s. Also 5 pampaylyone, 
6 -pelyon, -ion, -pilioun, -ian, -pillion, -eoun, 
-pylonu, pawmpilyon. [Origin unknown. 

According to quot. 1619 (supported by 1503, 1532) the name 
of a fur-bearing anima). For sense 2, connexion has been 
suggested with Pampellone, a town of France near Alby, and 
Pampeluna in Spain: cf. OF. pampelune *étoffe fabriquée 
ah Pampelune’ (Godef.).] 

1. A kind of fur used in the1 5th and 16th centuries 
for trimming. 

31487 (in Fairholt (ed. Dillon) Costume Gloss. s.v.), Pam- 
paylyunes of bozy. 1502 /'riv. Purse Exp. Eliz. Vork (1830) 
3 A gowne of cloth of gold furred with pawmpilyon. 1503 
fbid. 189 ‘Iwo skynnes of pampelyon for the cuffes of the 
same gowne, 3505 stee. Det fligh Treas. Scot. WL 43 
ltem, for xj skinnis of pampilioun to fill furth the lynyng of 
the samyn (goun). 1532 Privy Purse Harp. tlen. VIL, For 
xxv dousin skynns ot fyne pawmpelion, Ix li, 1619 Miope- 
ton Love & Antig. Wks. (ed. Bullen) VIL. 33: Those beasts 
bearing fur...‘The ounce,..ginnet, pampilion. 

2. A coarse woollen fabric of rough surface. 

1567 in Swayne Sarian Church-w. Acc, (1896) 113, ij yerdes 
of Jene fustyan and ij yerdes of pampyllon to cast y* [organ] 

yes Vppon, ijs. vid. 1580 HourvBano 7¥eas, Fr. Tong, 
Pi habillernent de Bureau, ou autre drap meslangé de 
petit pris, dont les serfs & menu peuple soulott estre 
accoustré, a coate of chaungeable colours for seruauntes, 
slighte rugge, or pampilion. 1597-8 Br. Hart Sez. tv. ii. 
19 Lolioes side-cote is rough Pampitian Guilded with drops 
that downe the bosome ran, | | 

Pampinary (px'mpinari), @. rare. f[ad. L. 
pampinarins, 1, pampinus vine-shoot, vine-tendril.] 
Pertaining to vine-tendrils or vine-shoots. 

¢1420 Pallad. on L/usé. mt. 114 The squorges hie & graffes 
from the folde,..& scions pampinari. /éfd. 320 ‘Whe secunde 
yer to kitte of al yfere, That they or dede or pampinary, were. 

b. Bol. ‘Of or pertaining to a young shoot’ 
(Gonld Dict. Aled, Biol. 1g00). 


+Pampina'tion. O/s. rave. [ad. L. pampina- 
tidu-em, n. of action f. pampinare, {. panipinus : 
see prec.] ‘The pruning or trimming of vines. 

1398 Tatvisa Barth. De P. R.xvit. elxxvii{i]. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 234/2 Also vines..nedep pampynasiay pat is to menynge 
pullinge awey of superflnite of leues, ¢2420 Pallad. on 
f/usé. v1. 22 This mone is ck for pampinacioun Conuenient 


PAMPINATE. id 


—void leves puld to be. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1745 
tr, Cocemelia's Hush, & Bk. Trees w.vi, All superfluities 
may be plucked off them by frequent pampination. 

So +Pa‘mpinate, + Pa'mpine zs. Oés. [L. 
panipinadre), trans. \o prone or trim (a vine). 

ex420 Padlait, on Hrusb. x. 198 A vyne whos fruyt humour 
wol putrifice, Pampyned is tn be by euery side. 1745 tr. 
Columelia’s Hush. §& Bho Trees we xxviii, The time for 
pampinating or pulling off the superfluoas twigs and leaves. 

+Pamping. Oés. [Pfor pampin(e, ad. L. pam- 
pin-us.} A tendril or young shoot of a vine, In 
quot. afrid, or appositive. 

1607 Hevwogn Fair Ma/d Exch, Prol., Meane while shore 
up our tender pamping twig That yet on humble ground 
doth lowely lie. : 

Pampiniform (pxempiniffim),a. Axaé. [f.L. 
pampia-us + -(1)FORM, in mod. F. papiniforme.] 
Curled like a vine-tendril; applied esA. to a con- 
voluted plexus of veins proceeding from the testis 
or ovary (also called spermatic or ovarian plexus). 

1668 Currerprr & Cove Barthol. Anat. 1. xxi, 53 This 
Intertexture of Veins and Arteries. .is by some called Corpus 
varicosum, pampiniform, Pyramidal. 1836-9 ‘Toon Cyc?, 
Anat, 1. 704/1 The corresponding vein .. forming ‘the 
pampiniform plexus. 1899 Ad/buit's Syst, Med. VL. 233 The 
veins in which retrograde embolism... has been found are the 
hepatic, the renal, the mesenteric, the pampiniform plexus. 

+ Pampino'se, ¢. Os. vare-'. [ad. L. fam- 
pinésus, f. pampinus vine-shoot : see -osk.]  ’ro- 
fuse of twigs and leaves (said of untrimmed vines). 
ie Pailad. on Husb, Tah. 307 Vynys, pampynose and 

ruc 


not Luose, Lo remedie. 

+ Pampinulate, v. 00s. nonce-wd. [f. L. | 
type *pampinulitzs, f. *pampinul-us, dim. of pani- 
Pinus: see Pametnany.J trans. To furnish or 
deck with minute curling or convoluted threads. 

1s92 R.D. Hee On aeee 99 Hir starrie forehead pam- 
pynulated with threds of gold. 

ampir, obs. form of PAMPER. 

i Pamplegia (pxmplidzia). Pach. Alsopan-, 
and in Eng. form pamplegy. [mod.L., f. Past- + 
Gr, sAny stroke.] General paralysis. 

1842 Duncuison Med, Lex., Pamplegia [also Panplegia), 
general paralysis, Palsy ofthe body. 1893 in Syi. Soc. Lev. 

Pamplemousse, etc., variants of PoMPELMOOSE, | 

Pampootie (pémp#ti). focal Jrish. Also 
pampooter, pampootee. 

(Said in Folk-Lore Journal (1884) I. 261, to have been intro- 
duced some two hundred or more years ago by an East 
Indian ship-captain who settled on the South Isle of Aran: 
possibly a popular corruption of some form of Paroosn, , 
papouche, or Sp. babucha; cl. Sapouches, pampooties.) 

A kind of slipper or sandal of undressed cow-skin 
sewn together and tied across the instep. Used in 
the Isles of Aran off the west coast of Ireland. 

1881 Hfarfer's Mag. 510 Sandals, called pampootees, made 
of untanned cowhide, universally worn by the mbabitants of 
the Arran islands. 1884 fodé-Lore Frat. VW. 261 Vhe Ara- 
nites and inhabitants of some of the other Galway islands 
wear pampooters, 1892 Emiy Lawtess Granta 1, ii. 13 
Twisting her small pampootie-clad feet round a rope. 

i Pampre ({|paipr’, pe'mpo:). Chiefly Arch. 
[a. F. pampre:—L. panipinus: see PAMPINARY.] 
An ornament or decoration representing vine-leaves 
and grape-clusters. 

1842-76 Gwitr Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Panipre (Fr.). 1886 
Suewvos tr, Haubert's Salammmbo xv. 413 A tunic of violet, 
brocaded with golden pampre. 

Pamprodactylons : (pempredektilas), a. 
Ornith. [f. Gr. map-, Pas all + apd before + | 
daxrvdos finger or toe + -ovs.] Having al the 
toes pointing forwards, as the colies (Pauprv- 
dactylse of Murie), and a few other birds. 

1 Camb, Nat. Hist, YX. 10 Certain Swifts, and tga 
less degree some Nightjars, have the whole number [of toes] 
permanently pointing to the front (pamprodactylous). 

Pampylion,Pampyr, obs. forms of PAMPILION, 
PAMPER. 

Pan (pzxn), s4.1 Forms; 1-7 panne, (f ponne, 
4-3 ponne), 4- pan, (5 pon, 6 pane). [OF. 
panne, ponne wk. fem. = OLG. panna (OF ris., 
MLG., LG., MDa. Janne, Du. pan), OHG, 
phanna, pfanna (MHG., Ger. Afanne); cf. Ice. 
panna (late 14th c.), Sw. panna, Da. fpande, prob. 
from LG.; not found in Gothic. From its occur- 
rence in OF, as well as in Conlinental WGer., and 
its having in OHG. ff for f, the word was evi- 
dently Com. WGer. in 4th or 3th c., but its 
ulterior history and origin are uncertain. 

Some think it a (prehistoric) adaptation of L. Jatrna, 
Patena, in same sense (as *pat'na, *padua, panna), but there 
are obvious difficulties, A med. (Ger.) L. sansa occurs in 
rath c, (Du Cange), but this may be the German word, or 
the result of associating it with L. patina, The Ir. panna 
was from med.[.. or Eng. ‘The Lith. fava and Slavonic 
forms are admittedly froin Ger.) 

1. A vessel, of metal or carthenware, for domestic 
uses, usually broad and shallow, and often open. 
(Often in pl. in conjunction with gods.) 

897 K. Aitraep Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 165 Mid disse 
pannan hierstinge wes Paulas onbamed. c1000 AELFRIC 

Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 123/6 Patedla, panne. a 1100 Gerefa 
in Anglia 1X. 264 Pannan, crocea, brandiren. 13.. A. Ad's, 
4939 Hy nymeth the fyssh, and eteth it thanne, Withouten 
fyre, withouten panne. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii, 
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(Fustin) 731 A gret pane gert brocht be sowne. bid. xivi. | 


(A nastace) 181 Pottis or pannis vald he hynt in armys & kise. 
¢ 1386 Cuavcer Reeve's T. 24 With hire he yaf ful many a 
panne of bras. ¢1420 Madlad. on Hust. 1. gog So hit be 
thicke and pourid in a ponne, argag SRELION féynour 
Riomuiynge 317 A good brasse pan. 1543 Notdingham Kee, 
111. 398, ij. sawcers, one pane, ane candylstyke. 1552 Hutors, 
Panne for coales, darcus. Panne to bake in, testus. 1 

Datrvoeceir. Lestic's Hist. Scot. 1. 94 Vo karie pottis, panis, 
and vthir kitchine veshels, 1646 B. Ryves Wereur. Aust. 
164 They steale his Pots, Panaes and Kettles. 1718 Mrs. M. 
Ea.es a 3 Lay a thin Strainer in a flat earthen Pan. 
¢1802 Mar. Enceworit anni xv, Let him get home and 
to bed: Pll run and warm it with the pan myself. 1871 M. 
Lucrann Camédr, Fresh. iii. 47 They sent a porter off for 
the hot-water pans—so often forgotten tntil applied for. 

b. With defining words, indicating purpose, ete , 
e.g. ded-pan, bread-pan, frying-fan, milk-pan, 
Saucepan, stew-pan, warminug-pan > see these. 

¢c. As part of any apparatus. 

1611 Corer, Aussind sedle percéc. the pan of a close stoole. 
fbid., Le bassinet fun reschaut, (he pan of a chating dish. 
@ 1693 Corguhart’s Rabelais Ww. xxii 183. 1842 PAwNece 
Chem, Anal. (1845) 15 With the weights in the opposite pan 
of the balance, 1869 E. A. Parnes Pract. f/yetene (ed. 3) 
4 More water must be used for thoroughly flushing the pan 
and soil-pipe. 

d. ‘ Originally the pan or bowl for the oil-lights 
ina church: afterwards applicd to the frame for 
candles’ (Gloss.). Se. 

1554 Burgh Ree, fitinb, (Rec. Soc.) U1. 343 Item, for xiiij 
faddome of corde to hing the pan in the meids of the kik, 
liijs. iije. 1556 /Aid. 247 “Vhe sowme of xxs. for x half pund 
weeht candill furuist be tham to the pane on the hie altar. 

e. Vhrases, (70 leap, fall) out of the pan inulo 
the frre, lo escape from one cvil only to fall into 


a greater one: ef. FRvInG pay 1b; 40 savour of 


(he pan, to betray its origin; fo darn the cai tn lie 


pan: see Cat sb. 12. 

1380 Wye Sef, U%s. 111. 332 Many men of lawe .. bi 
here suteltes turnen fe cat in be panne. 15954 Rinoiey in 
Bratfords Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 160. work of -Eneas 
Sylvius,.. Inthe which.. there be many things that savoureth 
of the pan. 1596 Srexser State /red. Wks. (Globe) 650/1 
‘This .were but to leape out of the panna into the fire. 164g 
Sarees Sol, Recant, ii. 60 Those Rellowes mount the blaze 
the higher, Thou leap’st but from the Pan into the fire, 

2. In many technical uses, applied to pan-like 
vessels in which substances are exposed to heat, or 
to mechanical processes: ¢. g. 

a, An open vessel used for boiling, evaporating, ete, ; also 
in Chem, a closed vessel for evaporation, a vacuum-pan. See 
also Saur-rax, Sucar-pan, etc. ob, .Welad/urey. A pan- 
shaped vessel, usually of cast-iron, in which ores are ground 
and amalgamated; also, a vessel in which ore is smelted. 
&. Seap-making. A broad shallow iron vessel, usually form- 
ing the bottom of a large frame into which the tallows or oils 
are poured ta be treated with soda lyes, etc, and from which 
the spent lyes are drained off: see Soarevan, de Piuplate 
Manuf, The fourth in a series of five cast-iron reet- 
angular pots used in tinning, having a grated bottom, in 
which the tinned plates are placed on edge to drain and cool. 
@. Acircular sheet-iron Male in which gold is separated from 
gravel, crushed quartz, etc., by agitation and washing. 

a. 1674-91 Rav Coll, Words, Making Sait (E. D.S.), They 
»sleave about a pottle or gallon of brine in the pan, lest the 
salt should hurn, and stick ta the sides of the pan. 1721 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6006/4 A Moiety of Salt-works, containing 12 
Pans. 1818 MarsHaue Review Tl.o1(E. D. D.) The pans used 
in Cheshire for the evaporating of the salt brine, are now made 
ofwroughtiron, 1823 Ure ict. Chem. 4361 Vhe evaporat- 
ing pan, or still, isa hemispherical dish of cast-iron. . furnished 
with an air-tight flat lid. 1854 Roxatos & Richarnsan 
Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 1, 280 Open pans. .are heated by the 
waste heat of the pan-furnace. 1895 Kxtcut Dict. Week. 
1600/2 Overflow furnace-pans are used in cancentrating 
sulphuric acid, 

b. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1133 (sv. Silver) The crystalliza. 
tion refinery of Mr. Pattinson is an extremely simple smelt. 
ing-house. .. Each pan has a discharge-pipe, proceeding 
laterally from one side of its bottom, hy which the melted 
metal may be run oot when a plug is withdrawn, 1881 
Raysoxn Gloss. Mining, Pan, ..a cylindrical vat of iron, 
stone, or wood, or these combined, in which ore is ground 
with mullers and amalgatnated. 

©. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1142 The spent lyes, which are not 
at all alkaline, are run off by a spigot below, or pumped off 
above, by a pump set into the pan. /é/d. 1149 The apparatus 
employed for making these soaps is a copper pan heated by 
awater-bath; in the bottom of the pan there 1s a step, to re- 
ceive the lower end of a vertical shaft, to which arms or 
paddles are attached, for producing constant agitation. 

d. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts 1253 A range of rectangular cast- 
iron pots is set over a fire-flue in an apartment called the 
stow, ..The first rectangle in the range is the tin-pot; the 
second is the wash-pot, with a partition in it; the third is 
the grease-pot; the fourth is the pan, grated at bottom; the 
fifth is the list-pot. 

e, 1875 Kxicut Dict. 3fech. 994/1 (Gold-mining) The 
operator. .dips his pan..and then imparts to it a rotary and 
oscillatory motion [ete., 1879 Excycl. Brit. X. 745 The 
most characteristic [appliance] being the ‘pan'‘,a circular 
dish of sheet-iron with sloping sides about 13 or 14 inches in 
diameter, 

3. The contents of a pan, a panful. 

[674-91 Ray Coll. Words, Making Salt (E.D.§.), Out of 
two pans of forty-eight gallons they expect seven pecks of 
salt.) 1762 Gotoss. Ci, V7. Ixx, He..had found a pan of 
money under ground. 1800 Vince Hydrostat. xi. (1806) 116 
By means of a pan of coals, we brought the water to the 
same degree of heat. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1142 Six or seven 
days ave required to complete the formation of a pan of hard 
soap. 

4. A more or less pan-shaped depression or con- 
cavity of any vessel, or part of any slructure. 
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1964 Museun: Kusticuu: 11. Wii. 240 \ spade made abont 
four inches broad, and eighteen inches long in the bit. or 
pan. 1823 P. Nicuotson fact. Build. 406 At the end of 
the table, nearest to the copper, a box, called the Pan, is 
adapted. 1852 Seinen, Organ 38 Where the pedal comes in 
contact with the heain, the latter has a deepening in the fori 
of ahalf-circle @alled the pan). 1869 Lag, Mechanic 24 Dee, 
352/3 On the top [of a harmonium] is the ' pan’ containing 
the reeds. 1869 Bouter, Aras and Arm, vi.(1874) 89 This 
buss, a kind of deep, circular pan made of iron, was fixed to 
the front of the shield, where it hada considerable projection. 

b. sfee. In various obs. types of guns and pistols : 
That pait of the lock which holds the priming, 
flash in the pan: sce Fuasu sb.2 0 To shut one's 
fan (slang), to hold one’s tongue, keep silent. 

1g90 Six J. Suvrn Dise, Weapons 21 b, Because the same 
doth..wett the powder in their pannes and tonch holes. 
1660 Bovis eww frp. Phys. Weck. xiv. 101 Most of our 
attempts to fire the Gun-powder in the Pan of the Pistol 
succeeded not, 1662 Gurnatt, Chow tn Avi. verse 1% si. 
§ 2 (166y) 427/2 Like false fire in the pan of an uncharged 
gun, it gives acrack but hurts not. 1761 Av’. Vag, (1. 110 
The pistol flash'd in the pan, and a spark few into the cask. 
180g MALKIN Gif Blas vit. x. ? 9, | was rot remiss in com. 
posing a fine compliment.. with which | meant to launch ont 
on her part; but it was just 50 much flash in the pan. 1833 
Marrvat 2, Simple xx, Shot your pan. 1864 A, Lixcons 
in Century Mag. (1889) Sept. 7o4/1, | shall be very ‘shut 
pan’ about this matter, 1871 W. I. G. Kixcsron Ou danks 
of Amazon (1876) 368 If Thad tinder TF could get Ja light} 
with the help of the pan of my gun, 

ce. A socket, as of the thigh hone ‘ods.., or for 
a hinge, ete. 

1598 Frorin, Aecettabolo,.. Also the hollownes or pan 
wherein the huckle bone turneth. 1605 Winiet /ferapla 
fn Gen, 335 We may name it acetabulum, the panne of the 
hucklebone. 1875 Knicut Dict. Weck. v601/1 far, .. the 
socket or sole for a hinge. 

5. A hollow or depression in the ground, esp. 
one in which water stands; sfec. a basin, natural 
or artificial, in which salt is obtained by evapoia- 


tion of sea-water; a SAnt-paNx, So oyster pan. 

1873 Ace. Pricey Council Scot. Ser, i. VW. 236 It being 
menit be the awnaris and pan maisteris of certane pannis on 
the coistsydes, /éaé., The awnarisand paumaisteris of thesalt 
pannis. 31594 Peat Feweds-fo.t. 32 Of all Channels, Pondes, 
Pooles, Riners, and Ditches, and of all other parines and 
bottumes whatsoener, 1706 Ail. Trans. XXV, 2265 The 
Sea-Water Leing in hot Countries grained in Pans called 
Salt-Marshes. 1790 Frans. Soc. Arés VILE. 83 Frequent 
pools of sea-waterm the middle of the saltings. ‘These are 
not improperly called the Pans. 1836 Bray Zaawar & Tacy 
1. 57 de. DD. 0.) Mis-tor, a height on whose .. rocks there 1s 
found so large and perfect a rock-basin as to be ealled by 
the peasantry ‘ Mis-tor Pan‘. 1832 Wicctss Fadaaking 96 
Fill up the nearest of such hollows or ‘pans ‘as they are 
called, with the stuffout of the circulardyke. 1884 Jerreei.s 
Red Deer x. 19g Another kind of hollow in the hillh is called 
& pan. 

b. spec. in South Afvtcr, A shallow depression 
containing water or mud, at least in Ihe rainy 
season; a dried-up salt-marsh or pool-bed. 

so RG. Crsmine Henter's Life & Afr. ligu2) 33/2 
lleavy rains fill the pan or basin with water, and, the dry: 
Season succeeding, the water disappears, and large deposits 
of salt are found. ‘These pans or salt-licks are met with in 
several parts of South Africa, 1889 Riner Haccarn Allan's 
Hf, eve. 321 A dry pan, or water-hole, which, .was densely 
covered with reeds. 1900 Dearly Veivs 26 Apr. 5 6 The 
Doers, .. surrounding the pan, opened a murderous fire. 

6. ‘The skull, especially its upper part; = BRaix- 
PAN, TLanx-pan, O68. or dfad. 

¢ 1330 R. Bresse Choon. Wace (Rolls) 10899 In pe forehed 
Arpu: he smot, re pe flesche, vnto be pan. 1362 Lanai. 
P. PL. Aci. 64 Pees pute forp his hed and his ponne blodi, 
1386 Cuaucer A’at.’s 7. 307 Louc is a gretter lawe, by my 
pan, Than may be yeue of any erthely man. ¢1440 /rontp. 
Pare, 381/1 Panne of an heed, craneua. 1548-77 Vicary 
slaat. ii, (1888) 27 ‘They be numbred seuen bones in the pun 
or skul of the head. 1658 A. Fox Jf 72a" Surg au. vi. 62 All 
Wounds in the head are dangerous. especially. .when the 
pan or seull is broken. 1839 Mote Jausie Wauch (ed. 2} 
xxiv, 306, 1 feared the fall had produced sume crack in his 
pan, and that his seven senses had gone a wool-gathering. 

tb. The patella or KNEE-pan. Obs. 

1657 Rumsry Org. Salutis xi. (1659) 63 The said Pitch- . 
plaister, applyed to cover the pans of both knees. 3753 A. 
Mvrpay Gray's fan Frat. No. 53 Manifest Danger of..hurt- 
ing the Pan of the Kace, or some such Disaster, 

+7. A steel cap. Uéds. 

1638 W. Mouxtacuin Sueclench USS. (Hist. MS5.Comm.) 
1.282 A pan for the head, back and breast piece, and gaunts. 

8. A hard substratum of the soil, usually more or 


less impervious to moisture: see L]ARD-PAN, 

[1630 A. Fohnsou's Kinga. & Comme. 372 The soile barren: 
. .betng onely a flac Rocke with a pan of earth a foot or two 
are 1784 Berknar in /. Papers (1877) 1. 180 Tt [the 
water] descends tothe hard stratum, comnionly called the 
pan. 1786 Youxc Ann. Agric. V.133 What Norfolk farmers 
call the pan, or that subsidence of the marle or clay which 
always forins immediately under the path of the plough, 
1805 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agrte. 1. 413 Upon all light soils 
it is necessary to preserve, at six or eight inches below the 
surface, what farmers call a 3 that is, the staple, at that 
depth, should be kept unbroken. @ 2817 1, Dwicut Trav. 
New Eni, etc, (1821) 1. 374 The stratum, lying immediately 
under the soil; .. what is fire called the hard pan, avery stiff 
loam, so closely combined, as wholly to prevent the water 
from passing through it, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) TH. 303 The pan, or old plough-floor, of this field. 
1875 Lyeifs Princ, Geol, V1. ut, xliv. 508 At the bottom of 
peat mosses there is sometimes found a cake, or ‘pan’, as it 
is termed, of oxide of iron. 

9. A small ice-floe. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Pays. Geog. xxiv. (1878) 395 The pans 
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rise over all the low-lying parts of the islands, grinding and 
polishing exposed shores, 1883 Fish, Hxtib. Catal, (cd. 4) 
175 Running across Channel over small pans of ice. 189a 
W. Pine North. Canada 240 Ice was running in large pats, 
and steering was difficult. 

10. The broad posterior end of the lower jaw of 


a whale. - 
1887 Misheries of U.S. Sect. v. I. 232 uote, Canes made 
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| arms, and chest of a man, while his lower parts 


full length from the ivory of the ‘ pan’ of the sperm whale, 


turned and polished, with a hand-piece of the saine material. 

Il. atérzé, and Comd, a, gen., as fax hand, pro- 
cess, system; pan-dish, -furnace, -housc, -tid, 
-melal, -sherd, ete. 

1854 Ronatos & Ricnarpson Chem, Sechuol. |. 280 ‘Vhe 
open pans. .are heated by the waste heat of the “pan-furnace, 
1818 Marsan. Aecrew I],92(E. D. 1).) There 1s a separate 
*pan-house toeach pan. 1902 Barnes Grunny Thames Camp 
72 Jane polishes the *pan-lids and scours the kitchen tables. 
155a Inv. Ch. Goods Vork, etc. (Surtees) 65 One crosse of 
*pane mettall, one challes of pane mettell gilt. 1669 Stray 
Mariner's Mag., Penalties & #orfcit. 6 Bell-mettle, Pan- 
mettle, Gun-mettle, or Shroof-mettle. 1877. Raymoxp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 328 Yhe Del Norte has yielded 
exceedingly rich “pan-prospects. 1851 Mavirew Lond, 
f.abour U1. 284 ‘Ihe potsherds and ‘pansherds, as the rub+ 
bish-carters call them, 1880 Jrrenuits Gt. Estate 194 The 
hives. .were all ina row, each protected by large ‘pansherds' 
from heavy rain. 1882 Rep. to Mo. Kepr, Prec, Met. U.S. 
Gog ‘I he introduction of the Comstuck *pan system, 

b. Special comb.: pan- amalgamator, an 
amalgamating pan: sce 2b; pan-charge, the 
contents of an amalgamating pan during the metal- 
lurgical pan process; pan-closet, a water-closet 
having a pan; pan-cover, the piece covering the 
priming pan in old fire-arms; pan-head, a form 
of rivet-head used in shipbuilding; pan-ice, loose 
ice in blocks which form on the shores of !.abrador 
and break away ; pan-latrine = fav-close?; +pan- 
licker, a parasite; pan-loaf, a loaf baked in a 
pan; pan-maker, one whose business it is to make 
pans; pan-man, a man in charge of a pan in 
a manufacturing process ; --pan-master, the owner 
ofasalt-pan: see sense 5, quot. 1573; + pan-meat, 
cooked food; pan-mill, a miner's apparatus nsed 
in separating gold from the alloy of earth, with 
which it is found mingled (Farmer); pan-mug 
(local), a large carthenware vessel; pan-pie = 
Paxpowby ; pan-pulp (l/efallergy), the ground 
ores and other materials in the amalgamating-pan ; 
pan-rock, the rock-fish, Aoccws Hneatus, when fit 
for frying; pan-sand, the sand-bottom of an 
oyster-park or oyster-bed ; pan-scale, -scratch, the 
scale that forms on the bottom of a pan; pan- 
washing, the separating of gold from gravel. ete, 
by stirring it in water in a pan; pan-wood (sce 
quot.). Also PaNncakE, PANTILE, ete. 

31874 Ravmonp Statist. Wines & Mining 429 Dodge's “pan. 
amalgamatoy and settler. 1882 Auf. to 7/0. Repr. Pree. Met. 
U, S. 651 The *pan-charge is drawn into the settlers and 
thinned down, 3884 Century Mag. Lec. 262/2 The absolute 
inadmissibility of the almost universal *pan-closet. 1889 

PoureeL Arms & Arne, (1874) 246 This (flint of a flintlock) 
is made to strike against a movable sicel "pan-cover. 1869 
Sir FE. Rrev SAipbaited. xvii. 328 The common form of rivet 
head employed for shipbuilding is that known as a *pan head, 
1874 Tueante Naval Archit. 127 The pan-head rivet..is 
slightly conical under the head, [to) fill the hole made by the 
Te tool. 1878 H. Y. Hixn in Can. Naturalist N.S. 

{11.2797 The gradual rise of the land .. brings the succes. 
sively rising surfaces under the influence not only of *pan- 
ice, but of snow-drifts. 1898 Mesto. Gaz, 2 Mar. 4/3 No 
heavy vessels .. could have withstood the terrible pan ice, 
which was frequently twenty to thirty feet thick, 1897 
Heucues Afedit. Fever ii. 58 An inspection, .disclosed a leak- 
ing *pan-latrine. 1641 Bull from Rome Aiij, *Panlickers are 
those who are Flatterers of Kings, Princes. 1886 Wittock 
Rosetly Hitds (1889) 10 (E.D. D.) tHe lat drive at Simpson's 
head wi' a *pan-loaf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 267/2 A *Panne 
maker, fatinarius. 1635-6 Canter. Marriage Licenecs 
(MS.), Thomas Lashfeild of S. Mary Northgate,. -panmaker, 
1879 Shons' Encyel, Manuf. \. 108 Vhis communication .. 


is closed..by a sliding damper..under the ready control of | 


the “pan-man, 1892 Ladour Connnission Gloss., Pant-meny 
men in the chemical industry engaged in boiling down the 
liquor obtained from black ash. ¢1000 Ags. Voc, in Wree 
Wiilcker 281/7 Ufuertitum, *ponmete. c10g0 [bid. 409/9 
Ferculum, aices cynnes panmete. 1888 Daily fnter-Occan 
(U. S.) 8 Mar., On their way to inspect the California “pan 
mill, 1688 R, Homme Armoury wt. 173/1 Crear, the top 
of Milk standing ina pot or *pan-mug. 1g0r A. ¢ Q. oth 
Ser. VIII. 406/2 A thick glazed earthenware vessel, .called 
a fancheou in the Midland counties, ..a sax-mugin Cheshire, 
and a kneading-fan in most cookery books 1882 Kes, fo 
flo, Repr. Prec. Met, U.S. 65% ‘This is found entirely suffi. 
cient to heat the *pan-pulp. 1898 II vs/m.Guz.25 Nov. 2/1 
Oyster culturists and cunnoisseurs would. .find. .giants from 
the ‘*pan sands". 1879 Cassels Fechu. Educ. LV. 338/1 
The carbonate and sutphate of lime... gradually accumulates 
on the bottom of the pan... This *pan-scratch has therefore 
to be removed periodically. 1874 Ravmonn Statist. Mines 
&§ Mining 21 [1t] will yield, under *pan-ewashing .. very often 
anotable quantity of gold. 1880 SuTurrtann / ales of Gold. 
Aelds 4 Vhey got a lesson in pan-washing. 1805 Forsytiu 
Beauties Seve (1806) ILI. s1t ‘he small coal used in (the 
salt-works] has,.. from time immemorial, received the singular 
appellation of *panwood,..which has suggested ..a suspicion 
that wood was formerly used as fuel in these works. 1808 
Bate Coal.7 rade 52 (E. D. D.) Great coals, chews, lime- 
coal, and pan-wood or dross, 

Pan (pen), 50.2. [a. Gr. Mdy.] The name of 


a Greek rural deity, represented as having the head, 


were those of a goat, of which he sometimes also 
bore the horns and ears, 

The original seat of his worship was in Arcadia, and he 
Was supposed to preside over shepherds and flocks, and to 
delight in rural music; he was also regarded as the author 
of sudden and groundless terror seizing upon beasts or men 
(Paxic); in later times, from association of his name with 
70 wav the all, everything, the universe, he was considered 
as an impersonation of Nature, of which his attributes were 
taken as mysterious symbols. 

¢ 1369 Cuaceer Duthe Blaunche 512 Pan that men clepe 
the god ofkynde. ¢1420 Lvpc. Assembly of Gods 324 The 
rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Shepit. Cal, Apr. 30 Christ..is the verye Pan and 
God of Shepheardes. 1584 R. Scor Discor. Witcher. vi. xv. 
(1886) 122 ‘They have so fraied vs with bull beggers, spirits, 

. elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, fauns., 1606 SvLVESTER 
On Bartas w iv. uw. Alagnif. 870 Heer, many a horned 
Satyre, many a Pan, 1678 Noxwis Cold, Mise. (1699) 35 The 
gentle God of the Arcadian plains, Pan that regards the 
sheep, Pan that regards the swains, Great Pan ix dead. 1844 
Mrs. Browsixe She Dead Pan, (Refrain) Pan, Pan is dead. 

Pan (pen), 5.2 Also 5 panne, [=F. pqune, 
med.L. panne (Da Cange) ; of uneertain origin. 

The med.L. word is very frequent in the 13th c. Close 
Rolls, in the forms (as printed) fawsa and palna, which 
are difficult to reconcile with panva and F. panne. An OF. 
peune \Godef.) raises further difficulty.] 

In a timhber-framed house, the beam which rests 
npon and is fixed to the posts, and which supports 
the rafters, etc. See also quots, 1611, 1813. 

Ifence app. the phrase post and pan, which however is 
now taken ina aiderent Sense: see next. 

[1225 Not, fitt, Claus. 11, (1884) 65/2 Habere faciat.. 
duos postes et duos paunas in Losco nostio. Séfd., vit 
postes, Vit trabes, vit palnas, et c chenerones, /é/d. HI. 
tog, ¢ cheterones, X postes, xn pannas. fd. 137, XX 
cheueroues, nn trabes et uu palnas. So Aasséit.] 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Alise. (1888) 15 In hys 
tenement in Coppergate in Vork walles even uppe thurgh 
fra the gronde uppe to the panne. 1483 Cath. Angl, 2672 
A Panne of a howse, panna. igor Searchers Verdicts in 
Surtees Misc. (1388) 22 The sparrez & tymbre of ye said 
William, which is shot & hyngeth over ye ground of y@ 
same Ric’ ther by viij'® ynchez & more anenst y* pan of his 
honse. 1600 fureh Kee Glasemv (Ree Soc.) L 206 Sic 
as higgis with poist and pan and layes with blak morter. 
fa6rr Corcr., Hanne de dors sis particularly) the peece vf 
timber that sustaines a gutter between the roofes of two 
fronts, or houses.) 1674-91 Rav AC. Words sv. Pan y., 
It seems to come from pan in buildings, which in our stone 
houses is that piece ar weed that lies upon the top of the 
stone wall, and must close with it, to which the bottoy) | 
of the spars are fastned, 1813 Lestin Agric. Surv, Nairn 
& Moray Gloss., #an,,.the great timbers of a cottage laid 
across the couples parallel to the walls, to support the laths 
or kcbbers la.d above the pans and parallel to the couples. 


Pan, 56.4 Also pane. [a. F. fax pane, com- 
partment, ete. : see PANE 54.1] 

1. In a timber-framed or half-timbered house, 
a square or compartment of timber framework, 
filled in with bricks or plaster. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. fed. 7) Gloss, Pan, a square of 
framing in half-timbered houses, the nprights being filled in 


with work. It is called post and pan, or post and poet 
work,.in the north of England. 1855 Rosixson }f 


hitéy 
Gloss. s¥. Post and Pan, The posts being the framing, and 
the pan the flat surface or plastering with which the framing 
is filled up. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Pane, a panel of doab or of 
bricks between the wooden framework of the old black-and- 
white buildings. p 

+2. The space between the flanked or salient and 
shoulder angles of a bastion, a face of a bastion. 

1742 Baitry, Pan of a Bastion, see Face ofa Bastion, 18a3 
in Crass Sechnol. Dict. 

|| Pan, pan (pin), 53.5 Also pawn, paun. [a. 
Hind. pan betel-leaf:—Skr. farna feather, leaf.) 
The betel-leaf; hence the combination of betel-leaf, 
areca-nut, lime, etc., used as a masticatory. 

1616 Sir T. Ror in Purchas /rlgrims (1625) 1. We xvi. 
576 The King giuing mee. .two pieces of his Pawne out of 
his dish, 1809 Lo. Vacentia Voy. & 7'razx 1. 101 On our 
departure, paun and roses were presented, 1885 acm, 
Mag. Nov. 78/2 All .. chew pan as a sailor chews his quid. 
1891 R. Kirtine City Dread7, Nt. 39 They grin and jabber 
and chew pan and spit. 

Pan (pen), v.! [f. Paw 53.1] 

1. érans. Yo wash (gold-bearing gravel, sand, 
etc.) in a pan, in order to separate the gold; to 
separate by washing ina pan. Const. off, ont. 

187a ‘Mark ‘Twain’ Xoughing it txi, He never could 
altogether understand that eternal sinkin’ of a shaft an’ 
never pannin’ ont anything. 1879 Atcnertey Bofrland 
143 This [gravel-wash] was panned off in the dish. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. X. 745 The gold is finally recovered by 
careful washing or ‘panning ont‘ in a smaller pan. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Vhey ‘panned’ the surface dirt for gold. 

b. absol, or fntr. To search or try for gold with 


the pan. : 

1872 ‘Mark Twats' Roughing tt |xi, We had panned w 
and down the hillsides till they looked plowed like a field. 
1881 Ravmonp Aiwiag Gloss., Panning. .. Washing earth 
or crushed rock in a pan, by agitation with water. 1896 
Daily News 9 May 6/4 All tests made by dolly and panning 
off gave me good results. — 

2. ‘To separate (salt) by evaporation in a pan, 

1877 Ouina Puck xxxv. 462 We might perhaps get our salt 
panned, and our cotton carded. ¥ 

3. ivansf. and fig. (U.S. and Colonial.) To 
bring forth, yield (with ov/). 

1684 Alelbourne Punch 4 Sept. 91/2 The department on 


a PAN-. 


being searched only panned out a few copper coins, 189x 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. Nov., Their queer bee tree will a 
out 2 good day's work after all 

b. ‘To get by any process, capture, catch. collog. 

1887 Misherics of U.S, Sect. v. M1. 477 The crew ‘panned’ 
about 10,000 seals. . 

4. inir, (usually with out.) To yield gold, as 
gravel, etc. when washed in a pan; hence zravys. 
of the vein or mine, to yield precions metal. 

1874 Atnnicu Pend. Palfrey vii. (1884) 152 ‘Though it did 
not yield so bounteously as the silver lode, it panned out 
handsomely. 1893 Ties 24 May 5 ‘The new find .. proves 
the reef to be 6ft. wide, and it pans well right through. 
1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 2/1 Assuming that all the land 
located on these creeks would pan ont as well as the few 
claims that were opened. 

b. fig. To yield good results, show to advantage, 
succeed. 

1871 J. Hay Little Breeches, | don't pan out on the pro. 
phets And free-will and that sort of thing, 1890 i ¢henaum 
2Aug. 66/5 How disappointingly the product of amiquarian 
digging will ‘pan out’, 1892 add Malt G. 21 Nov. 2/3 
Unfortunately this business did not ‘pan ont’, to use the 


American phrase. “ 

5. ¢rans. Yo cook or dress in a pan, 

1871 Nariiys Prev, § Cure Dis. 1. ii. 64 Shellfish are pre. 
ferable either raw, roasted, or panned, 1883 Axsiz Tuosas 
Mod, Housewife 75 Panned Oysters. 

8. Agric. a dial, inir. Of soil: To cake on 
the snrface. Cf. Paw 54.18, 

@ 1825 Foray Woe, £, Anglia, fan, to be hardened, as the 
surface of some soil is, by strong sunshine suddenly suc- 
ceeding heavy rain. 

Pan (pen), 2.2 Sc. and 2. dia’. [Derivation un- 
asceitained.] duzfr, To fit, tally, correspond, agree. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiv. 30 Say and promeis 
quhat thay can, Thair wordes and deidis will never pan. 
1674-9: Rav N.C. Words, Pan, to close, joyn together, 
agree. Prov. ‘Weal and Women cannot pan, but Wo and 
Women can’, 182§ Brockett ¥. C. Gloss., Paz, to match, 
to agree, to assimilate. 1877 Holderness Gloss. &v.. Jack 
an his wife didn’t seem to pan togither at fost, but noo they 
get alang pratty weel, 1883 Aduondbury § Hudders/. 
Gloss. s.¥., Boards pan when they lie close together. 

b. trans. To fit, join, or unite together. 

1884 deeds Mercury Suppl. 31 May (E.D.D.), Pan it 
down — press an article into its proper place. 1888 Sheffiehdt 
Géoss. s.v., To pan boards together. 


Pan, obs. form of PANE; obs. Sc. form of PAIN? 
Pan-, combining form and formative element, 
repr. Gr, may- from may, neuter of was all, which was 
freely used in Greek, esp, with adjs. to which it 
stood in advb. relation in the sense ‘all, wholly, 
entircly, altogether, by all, of all’, as in ravd-ya@os 
altogether good, mavayios all-holy, mavaxys all- 
healing, wavdpioros best of all, tavappydvios suited 
to all musical modes, mavdnyes pertaining to all the 
people, public, tavomAos fully-armed, zavcéAnvos of 
the full moon, mayvaodos all-wise; so from national 
names, as maveAAqveos of all the Greeks, taridaos 
of all the lonians; also in sbs., ete. derived from 
these adjs., and some other sbs., as mavdéxrns an 
all-receiver, wavyyepoy ruler of all, mavrpyupis a 
universal or general assembly, mavonAla panoply. 

Hence fan- occnrs in English in words taken or 
derived from Greek, and in many others formed 
more or less on the same analogy either in English, 
med. or mod. Latin, or scenalys It is especially 
cominon with national names, after waveAAyvios, 
maviwvios, etc., where it has become a living suffix, 
prefixed whenever needed. Before a labial wav- 
became may-, and before a guttural nay- (= pay-), 
as néppidos, mappidnros beloved of all, ad-yxpeos 
the sweetbread, the pancreas; the former of these 
is retained in some English derivatives (see Pas-). 

The following are examples of ‘the uses of pax-; 
the more important words will be found in their 
places as Main words. 

1, With national names, and words formed in 
imitation of them, with the sense ‘Of, pertaining 
to, or comprising all (those indicated in the body 
of the word)’; with sbs. in -fsv2 and -is/, generally 
expressing the notion of or aspiration for the 
political union of all those indicated, a sense 
which also tends to colour the adj. Of modern 
formations of this kind, PANsSLAvis’ and Pan- 
SLAvist, with their related words, appear to have 
been the earliest. Among others are; Pan-A nglo- 
Sa‘xon @., of or including all of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ 
race. Pan-anthropolo‘gical a., of all anthropo- 
logists, Pan-ato'mie a., consisting of all the atoms 
(Aumorous). Pan-Bu'ddhiat a., of or embracing 
all Buddhists ; so Pan-Bu‘ddhism. Pan-Ce‘ltic 
a., of all Celts, or all the Celtic peoples; hence 
Pan-Ce'lticism. Pan-Chri-stian @., universal 
Christian. Pan-denomina‘tional a., of or cm- 
bracing all religions denominations. Pan-eccle- 
sia‘stical a., representing a whole church or 
ecclesiastical body. Pan-Go'thic a., common to 
or including all the Gothic or Teutonic races or 
languages, Germanic, Pan-human 2., of or per- 


PANs, 


taining to all human beings. Pan-Io‘nian, Pan- 
Tonic adjs., of or comprising all Tonians. Pan- 
Israelitish @., of or pertaining to all Israclites. 
Pan-La‘tinist a., of or embracing all the Latin 
races. Pan-O’rthodox a., of, pertaining to, in- 
cluding, or representing all the Orthodox churches 
of the Kast ; hence Pan-O‘rthodoxy, the principle 
of a union of all the Orthodox churches. Pan- 
Pro‘testant @., of or common to all Protestants. 
Pan-Sa‘xon @. = an--liglo-Saxon. Pan-Teu- 
tonic a., of or embracing all Teutonic peoples ; 
hence Pan-Ten‘tonism, the principle of a union 
of all Teutonic peoples. 

1899 Darly News 8 May 8/4 The Admiral's ‘" Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon’ ideas are popular on the other side, 1883 Wricht 
Set. Scepticism: 13 Were a *pananthropological congress 
.-to vote that fetc.. 1883 Contenp. Rev. Dec. 800 One 
great Evolutionist is inclined to. .insinuate that the universe 
is the product of a *Pan-atomic Conncil. 1g02 /éfd. Dec. 
849 Something like a *Pan-Buddhist movement. /drd. 851 
*Pan-Buddhism aud Eastern Russian policy are now in- 
separable factors on the political chessboard of Asia. 1895 
Athenvum 6 Apr. 434/1 Vhe president of various Young 
Treland and *Panceltic societies. 1901 Scotsman 20 Sept. 
3/7 [Ile] remarked that the Pan-Celtic Conference bad laid 
the foundations of an abiding intellectual and moral union 
of the Celtic races, 1868 Viscr. Strancroro Sefect. (1869) 
TT. 291 An explanation .. from the *Pan-Christian point of 
view. 1892 Scott. Lvader 14 Mar. 7 The Carrubber's Clase 
Mission, which is thoroughly *pan-denominational in its 
character. 1897 Westi. Gaz.2 Nov.g/t Like ‘Voynbee Hall, 
the new settlement is pan-denominational, welcoming all 
shades of opinion, 1888 Jal! Mal! G. 6 July 1/2 ‘Iwo of 
these “pan-ecclesiastical assemblies are meeting this weck 
in ovr midst. 1880 Kare Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 236 
Specimens .. which we derive from the old ancestral ~pan- 
gothic stock. 1900 Contemp. Rev. Apr. &71 ‘The “pan- 
human type spreads. 1830 J. Doucias Arr. regard. Kelig 
iii. 76 The *panionian Confederacy or the Amphictyonic 
Council, 1878 Hueycl. Brit. VV. 6752 The purification 
of Delos..and the restoration of the *Pau-ionic festival 
there, in 426 uc. 1881 /d4¢. XLT. 2043/2 Pan-Tonic. 189 
Cuevne Orig. Psalter iv. 148 A fine monument of the *Pan- 
leraclilish sentiment of the Persian period. 1882 Ache 29 
Aug. 1/5 She regards it as highly important that a‘ *Pan- 
Latinist ' movement should be started, in order to oppose 
and neutralise the advancing aggression of ‘ Pan-Germanism' 
and 'Pan-Islamism’. 1888 Pai! Madi G. 6 July 1/2 They 
are endeavouring to hold a *Pan-Orthodox Council in 
Kieff. 1902 Q. Rev. Apr. 604 The principles which inspire 
her rulers are those of Panorthodoxy and Panslavisin, 
1898 QO. Rev. Apr. 469 The old *pan-Protestant theories. 
1901 A. Birre.tin N. date, Mev. Feb, 26 A *Pan-Saxon 
¥dea, to go down into the lists and strike the shields of 
the Pan-Slavonic Idea,..and of the Pan-Germanic Idea. 
1884 JVanch. Guard, 26 Sept. §/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme .. a *Pan-Teutonic or PareAtricander combination 
against the British powerin South Africa. 1898 [Westnet Gas 
12 Nov. 5/1 The Organ of the Pan-Teutonic League. 1894 
E. P. Evans in Pop. Sei. Monthly X LIV. 306 Germany has 
long since ontgrown the swaddling-clout of * Panteutonism. 


2, Other words: Pana‘nthropism [Gr. dvépwzos 
man, after paztheisne]: see quot. Pan-apo'spory: 
see quot. Pan-athle‘tic a@., of or pertaining to 
the whole circle of athletic contests. Pana‘tom, 
aa atom of a supposed primary substance of which 
YG: the elements are composed. Panbla‘stic a. 


Biol. [Gr. Bdracrds sprout], originating from all 
he germinal layers (Billings Aas. A/ed, Dict. 1890). 
Panchti'stic a@., identifying Christ with the 
universe. Pancla'stic, an explosive that shatters 
evcrythiag. Pan-conci‘liatory @., conciliatory to 
all. + Pancra‘stical a. ?for fanchrestical [Gr. 
nayxpyores good for everything], good for all 
diseases, of the nature of a panacca. Pancyclo- 
pedic a., of or pertaining to the whole circle 
of science. ‘} Pan-deeda-lian a, [Gr.mayvdaidaros], 
of all curious workmanship, Pan-destru‘ction, 
universal destruction. Pandia*bolism [afier paze- 
theism] = pan-Satanism, Pandynamo-meter : 
see quot. Pan-e'goism, an extreme form of 
subjective idealism, restricting reality to the per- 
cipient ego; solipsism; hence Pane-goist, a 
solipsist. Pane‘ntheism [Gr. év in + 6eds God]: 
see quot. Pan-eu‘logism, universal or indiscri- 
minate praise. Panfrivo‘lium soce-wd, [from 
frivolous, after pandemonium, ctc.], a scene of all 
frivolity. Pange'rmism, a doctrine that attri- 
butes all discase to germs; so Pange'rmic a. 
+ Pan-gly ‘phic a.: see quot. Pangra’mmatist: 
see quot. Pangra‘phic 2., writing on all subjects 
or in all forms, Pangymna‘sticon, a device 
combining many gymnastic appliances (Funk 
1895). Panhidro‘sis, panid-, perspiration over 
the whole body. Panhy-grous a. rare [Gr. 
navuypos quite damp or wet), damp over the whole 
surface (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pan-hypere‘mia, 
general hyperemia or plethora of blood (/é2d.). 
Panhystere’ctomy, complete excision of the 
womb. Panichthyo‘phagous a., eating fish of 
all kinds. Panidiomo:rphic @. A/in., having all 
its components idiomorphic. Pan-materiali’stic 
a. {after pantheistic], holding the material uaiverse 
to be all, Pan-melo‘dicon, -melo‘dion: sce 
Vor. VIL. 
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quot. 
of the nerves; multiple neuritis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1893). Pannomy /’%7/os., the ‘law of reason as 
universal’ (Funk 1895), Panojistie a. /ulom. 
[Gr. adv egg], having an ovary producing eggs 
only withont vitelligeaous or other cells. + Pan- 
olethry [Gr. ravwAcOpia utter destruction], gencral 
destruction or slaughter. + Pano'rganon, a 
universal instrument. Panoti-tis, inflammation 
involving both the middle and internal ear (Billings 
Nat. Med. ict. 1890). Panpathy [Gr. ré6os 
suffering), a feeling common to all, Panphe- 
no‘menalism /’/7/os., a theory that the universe is 
purely phenomenal. +Panple'gia: see PAMPLEGIA, 
Panpneu'matism : sce quot. Pa‘npolism (Gr. 
wédis city, méArcpa community], equality of civil 
rights. Pan-po‘pish @., pertaining to universal 
papal jurisdiction or power. Panpsy‘chism: sce 
quot. Pan-Sa‘tanism [after pantheisnr], the belief 
or doctrine that Satan is the informing spirit of 
the universe, Pansci‘olism, universal sciolism or 
sinittering of knowledge. Pansclero‘sis /’t/., 
complete induration of a part (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18y3). 
+Panselene (Gr. wavaéAnvos full-mooned], the 
full moon (Phillips 1706, etc.), +Pansperm: see 
quot. Pansphy'gmograph = CarbioGRAPH, or 
a combination of cardiograph and sphygmograph 
(Mayne 1857), Panstereora‘ma (Gr. orepeds solid 

+ papa sight, spectacle}: see quot. Pante‘le- 
graph, a form of telegraph invented by Casseli in 
1836, for transmitting facsimile messages and por- 
traits along a line connecting two isochronously 
vibrating pendulums, of which the first guides an 
iron point over the original portrait or message, 
setting up equivalent motions in the other. So 
Pantele-graphy, ‘facsimile telegraphy’ (unk 
18g3). Pante‘lephone, a highly scnsitive inicro- 
phone capable of reproducing minute sound-vibra- 
tions at great distances; hence Pantelepho-nie a. 
Panthele-matism /7%7/os. [Gr. OeAnpar- will : sec 
-1sM), the theory of Schopenhauer that the Ultimate 
and Absolute is Will. Panthelism [Gr. 6¢A-ey 
to will] = prec. Panzorism A’o/, [Gr. (an life], 
a name given to a synthesis of all the elements or 
factors of vitality. Panzo-éty (Gr. (wo7ns animal 
nature], a zymotie disease affecting animals yener- 
ally in a district or country; so Panzoétic @. 
and sd. 

1871 H. B. Forman Lizing Ports 367 If Mr. Swinburne's 
creed is describatle in one word, that word must be made 
for the occasion—*pananthropism :..he sees the spirit of man 
(which be it borne in mind he calls ‘God ') everywhere 
animating and informing the universe. 1892 Atheneune 
iz Nov. 667/3 A seedling .. showing prothalli developed 
aposporously over general surface of frond (*pan-apospory'. 
1897 Hest. Gas. 27 Jan. 2/1 That Cambridge Under- 
graduates..are not all marching through a cycle of “pan- 
athletic triumphs to donble firsts. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem, 
V1. 896 *Panatoms .. the hypothesis that all the elements 
are formed of a single primary substance, pantogen, the 
atoms of which are regarded as materi: points, and as 
equal to one another. 1897 A.afostter Dec. 416 Grotesque 
Egyptian Gnostie Gospels which. exhibit a *pan-Christic 
conception, 1892 7énies 2 Spr. 7/2 A *panclastic more 
terrible in its effects than any hitherto known. 1g0r ML 
J. Fe McCartuy Fre Vrs. Jref. xsvi. 383 Vhat *pancen- 
ciliatory gentleman. 1698 Frver slce, Be faedice § 2. 377 
Their Prescriptions are *Pancrastical, a Salve for every 
Sore, without respect had to difference of Temperament, 
or Constitution. 1852 De Quincey Sir HW. Hamilton 
Wks. 1863 XVI. 130 A “pancyclopiedic acquaintance with 
every section of knowledge that could furnish keys for un- 
locking man’s inner nature. 1628 Litucow iler, Fare- 
well iv, To see thy gallant Youthes, so rich arrayde, In 
*Pandedalian Showes, did shine like Ore. 1884 Rak Contemp. 
Socialism 302 Bakunin, the Russian nibilist, .. says that to 
attain ‘ *Pandestruction’ requires ‘a series of assassinations 
and audacious, or even mad enterprises, horrifying the 

owerful anddazzling the people’. 1 L.A. To.temacur 
in Literature 16 Sept. 281 [Some ligt will contend 
that .. her [Nature’s] cult is in renlity, not Pantheism but 
*Pandiabolism. 1876 Catal. Sci, App. S. Kens. 59 Flexion 
*Pandynamometer. An instrument designed to determine 
the work done by 1 steam engine, by means of the flexion 
of the beam. 1896 Benn in Academy 25 Jan. 70/1 *Pan- 
egoism (hetter known as solipsism—the extreme form of sub- 
jective idealism), 1898 Q. Rev. Jan. 65 Secondly, a philosophy 
of Immaterialism and Panegoism, in which, if consistent, 
we become subjective idealists and solipsists. 1890 Ang. 
ZHustr, Mag. Nov. 130, 1 am the great *Panegoist, the 
would-be Conservator of Self, the inspired prophet of the 
Universal I, 1874tr. Veberweg's Hist, Philos. V1. 230 Krause 
(1781-1832) .. sought to improve upon the pantheism of the 
System of Identity bydeveloping a doctrine of *Panentheism, 
or a philosophy founded on the notion that all things are 
in God. 1891 tr, Aviiel’s Frnt. 194 The panenthetsm of 
Kranse is ten times more religions than their dogmatic 
supernaturalism. @ 1864 National Rev, (Webster), Her book 
has a trace of the cant of *panenlogism, 1834 Jazt's Mag. 
Fe so7/t Within the walls of that exquisite *Panfrivolium— 
the ball-room at Willis's! 1887 A, M. Brown Anint. Adkal, 
160 *Pangermic doctrines bolstered up by hazy, vague, 
hypotheses, /éfd. 126 *Pangermism has been exhausting 
its energies in sensational demonstrations of bacterial sur- 
prises and bacillar blunderings. rg§9a R. D. /f¢ypneroto- 
machia 6 Fragments of strange histories, *Panglyphic and 
Hemy-gliphic. Afargin, Panglyphic be wholy carved from 


PANACE. 


Pan-neuri‘tis ?ath., general inflammation ! the head to the foot in all members. 1739 J. Wernick Z'ry- 


phiodorus p. xxvii, There is yet another style of Writers 
which .. may not improperly be called *Pangrammatists, . . 
It was not sufficient for them that their Poems consisted of 
the proper feet and measure, unless all the letters of the 
Alphabet were crowded into every single line of them. 1825 
New Monthly Mag, X1V. 254 Rivalling the Pangram- 
matists and Lipogrammatists of old in quaint and langhter- 
stirring conceits. 1821 Aflackw. Mag. VILL. 356 4 sort of 
Hermes Trismegistus—in short, he may be reckoned omni- 
seriplive or *pangraphic. 1857 Mayne /apos. Ler, *Pan- 
tdresis, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lew, Panhidrosis, 1890 Vinsaxcs 
Nat, Ved, Dict, *Panhysteureciouty. 1900 Lane? 18 Aug. 
5300/2 Panhysterectomy and vaginal extirpation were favoured 
in continental Kurope. 1853 /raser's Mag. XUN. 265 
A dry coarse fish, fit only for hungry boatunen and * pan. 
icthyophasous puss. 1888 WS. avery in due Maturalist 
Mar. zog When, .all of the constituents are idiomorphically 
developed, the rock is *panidiomorphic. 1897 Fraser's Mag. 
XV. 103 A most striking pourtray, in pantheistic or *pan- 
materialistic form, of the wondrons living guise of the 
Unknowable, 1838 Aveyel, Brit. cd.) XVI. 789f/2 *Pan- 
dectodicon, an instrument invented by Leppich at Vienna in 
rS10. by means of a conical barrel moved by a wheel, rods 
of metal, bent to a right angle, were made to sound wheu 
the finger-keys were pressed down, 1890 Ceut. Dict., Pan- 
snelodian, 1877 Huxiey Anat, fur, elaine, vii. 444 So far 
asis at presgnt known, only the Orthoptera and the Pulici- 
dae possess *panvistic ovaria, 1888 Kourrsron & Jac 
lai Life Vitro. 23 aete, An ovary inw y 
cell becumes an egg, may be termed panoistic; one in which 
some only b ges,..meroistic. The terms are Brandt's, 
and were originally applied Ly hime to Tosectan ovaries, 
1668 M. Casacvuon Credudity 11670) 58 Such persecutions, 
confusions, internecious, and * Pi .as they hase 
suffered in most_ places. 1672 Levrourn iitfe) ‘Pan- 
rganon: or, a Universal Tustrument performing all such 
conclusions as ave usually wrought by Spheres, Sectors. 
Quadrants, Planispheres, ete, and to Solve Problems in 
Astronomy, Dialling, ete, rgoo P. Carts (ist. Devil 462 
There is..a mysterious longing, a yearning for the fulness of 
the whole, a ‘panpathy which finds a powerful utterance in 
the psalms of all the religions on earth. 1871 Feasre /0%e6 
Berkeley x. 410 ‘This philosophy of ultinately unintelligible 
“pan-phenomenilism. 1897 Scodsuren Mar. 7/3 ‘Uhis 
psychology .. leaves no room for reality wywhere, and can 
only result in a paophenontenalism akin te that of Hime, 
rgot Baldwin's Direct, Philos, WW. a3t/1 */enpnenntatisus, 
aterm used by «. Hartmann (only) to de te a ‘higher 
synthesis of Panlugism .. and Panthcli-im .. according to 
which the absolute is both will and thought’. 1884 Rar 
Contemp. Sectafisi 190 Fiquality of right was the ork of 
the new period: Marlo calls it) *panpol 
Contniw, 6 Dec. 174/73 Vhey have, while ese 
*pan-popish bondage, . been led into metaphysical maces of 
divinity. rgor Baddivein's Dit. PAtdas, VW. 2356/1 */'aat- 
psychisne, the theory that all matter, or all nature, is itsell 
1, or has a psychical aspect; that atems and mole- 
cules, as well as plants and animals, have a rodimentary life 
of sensation, feeling, and hnpulse which beats the same rela- 
tion to their movements..tlat the psychical life of human 
beings does to their objective activities, 1894 tr. //er- 
nack's Hist, Doginta i. 257 note, Some Gnostics advanced 
to *Pan-Satavism with regard to the Conception uf the 
World. 1868 Pal! Mad? G. 2 Ver. 12 The attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in *panscivlism, 
1931 Baitey, “Panuspert, universal seed, also a mixture of 
all sorts of seeds, 1842 Breanne (ict. Sci, ete, “Mansterco- 
rama,..in Rilievo, a niedel of a town or country in cork, 
wood, pasteboard, or other substances. 1889 In Pebdi 
Opinion 27 Apr, In place of a picture he shows us a 
panstercorama. 1875 Kaicur (ict. Meck. 1602/2 */an- 
telegraph, 1881 Nature XXIV. 225 Of telephone-specialists 
M. de Locht-Labye will show his *pan-telephone in dction, 
1887 Sci. Aimer. 28 May 343/2 When the diaphragm was 
laffected] by damping either with the fingers or by placing 
the ear directly against its surface, the molecular or ‘pan- 
telephonic vibration predominated, and all sounds were 
heard, including the first harmonic. 1877 Sutiins #ivad 
Ihélos. 293 Wartmann, endeavoring 10 reconcile the pan- 
logism of Hegel with the *panthelematism of Schopenhauer 
(or so called doctrine of universal will). 1901 Bakiwrr's Dict. 
Philos. W, 259-8 *Panthelism, the doctrine that will is che 
hasis of the universe. 1878 NV. Aimer, Mev, CXXVIE 53 
The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence of 
Force, Heredity, *Panzoisin, and Physiological Units. 1890 
siuuincs Nat, Med. Dict., *Pansodtic, an epizootic affect- 
ing many different kinds of animals. 1893 Sy. Sec. Lex., 
Panzodtic, relating to Pancodtia, 1857 Mayne “atfos. 
Lex, Panzootia,..term for a disease which affects the 
cattle and other animals of a country or district generally ; 
similar to Pandemia as applied to human beings: *panzoiity. 
+ Panabase (pe‘nabeis). AWin. Obs. [irreg. 
mod, f. Gr. may all + Basz sé.) Named (in French) 
by Reudant 1832.) A synonym of ‘TETRAHEDRITE. 
1847 in Wesster; and in later Dicts. 1896 A. H. Curster 
Dict. Names Min., Panabase,.,vecause of the number of 
bases which may replace one another in its conrposition. 
+ Panabasite (pine bisait). 3/1. Obs. = prec. 
1870 J. Orton Andes & Amazons I. XNxili. 443 Native 
silver with arsenuret of silver, panabasite pyrites and blende. 


+ Panaceon, erron, form of PANACEA. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 563, | think | have found 
a Panaczon for all Scorbutick pains. 

Panace (pxnis¢). Also 6-7 panaces, 5 
panacee. [Adapted or adopted forms of L. 
panax and panaces, synonyms of panacéa (see 
below), as name ofa plant. avzaces retains the L. 
form ; fanacee was prob. from Fr.; Lyly's pazace, 
if of two syllables, would represent L. panar.] 
A fabulous herb to which was ascribed the power 
of healing all diseases; ‘ All-heal’. 

Varionsly identified,as by Pliny, with Zzgustictzm, Lovage, 
and Opopanax, and by the 16th c, herbalists with several 
other plants: cf. ALL-HEAt. 5 

1513 Dovetas ners xu. vil. 91 The weill smelland herh 
hait panaces. 1580 Lyiy Euphwes (Arb.) 425 Le % that 
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precious herbe Panace which cureth all diseases? 16xx 
Biaee Transl. Pref. 3 Men talke of Panaces the herbe, that 
it was good for alf diseases. 1697 Drvorn inetd xi. 617 
Venus. brews Th’ extracted Liquor with Ainbrosian Dews, 
And od’rous Panacee. 1740 C. Pit Ling. cEncrd xu. 583 
The queen, . Tempers with scented panacee the whole. 1866 
Contncton /Enetd xu. 424 With juices of ambrosia blent 
And panace of fragrant scent. 

Panacea (pxnisii). Also 6 -chea, -chea, 
7-cea. fa. L. panacéa, a. Gr. navdxeo universal 
remedy, f{, wavaxys ‘all-healing ’.] 

1, A remedy, eure, or medicine reputed to heal 
all diseases ; a catholicon or universal remedy. 

1548 Unpatt, etc. Erasw. Par, Luke Pref. 8b, [That] 
which they call Jazacea, a medicine (as they affirme) effec. 
tualand cfaiactie vertue, but knowen tonoman, 1599 NasHE 
Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 234 Pbysitions deafen our 
eares with the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachea. 1625 Hart sinat. Ur. Pref. B, This Panacea 
was a certaine medicine made of saffron, quick siluer, ver- 
milion, antimonie, and certaine sea shels made vp in fashion 
of triangular lozenges, 1652 Evetyn Sé. /'rance Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 89 Phlebotomie, which is their panacea for all diseases. 
1759 Wes.ry ks. (1872) XIV. 243 here cannot be .. an 
absolute panacea~a medicine that will cure every disease 
incident to the human body. 1867 Mus. 11, Woon Orzvfle 
College (1876) 185 Coffee was his panacea for inost ailments. 

fg. 1616 Rich Cabinet 24 The godly Preacher... procures 
the generall panacea of patience, to ease all paines, 1755 P. 
Wuaiventap £4, fo Dr. Thentpson Poems (1790) 160 What 
sovereign med'cine can its course reclaim? What, but the 
poet's panacea—shame ! 1803 Jane Porter Phaddeus (1826) 
YP. vain rgt A panacea for worse ills. 1884 Sin C. S.C. 
Bowen in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 711 There is one panacea 
which heals every sore in litigation, and that is costs | 

+2. Applied to a reputed herb of healing virtue, 
vaguely and variously identified; All-heal. Oés. 

1590 Srenser /. Q. tu. v.32 Whether yt divine Tobacco 
were, Or Panachaza, or Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought 
it to her patient deare. 3706 Patties, ’anacea,..the Ilerb 
\l-heal or Wound-wort. 1727-41 Cuanners Cycé., /'anacea, 
+ All-beal, is also applied to several plants, by reason of the 
extraordinary Virtues ascribed to them. 

3. /anacea of mercury: see quot. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom, clntusent, 96 Add what is called, 
white panacea of mercury, (calomel washed in spirits of wine) 

Panacean (penisrin), a. [f. pree. + -ay.J 
Of the nature of a panacea; all-healing. 

1638-48 G. Daxire Acig, v. 102 Panacean Asphodjl And 
fresh Nepenthe. 1782 Wutrensan Odes xiii, Stull does re- 
tnctane Peace refuse To shed her Panacean dews. 1880.3/e/, 
Lemp. Frui. July 145 Our slowness to believe the panacean 
qualities of alcohol, 

Panaceist (penisfist). [f as prec. + -1st.] 
One who believes in or applies a panacea. 

1803 CoLenipcr Lett, to Sonthey (1895) 438 If the coach- 
man do not turn Panaceist, and cure all my ills by breaking 
myneck, 1849 Liwts /aflucuce duthority x. § 6. 382 The 
panaceist .. (has] one principle, which he introduces every- 
where, and which he expects to prove a complete and im- 
mediate remedy for numerous political ills of the most 
discordant natures. 

Panache (pina‘f). Also 6 pannach, 6-7 
pinnaoh, 7 penache, -ashe, 7-8 pannache, 7-9 
pennache, 8 panashe, (-ack).  [a. F. panache, ad. 
It. pennacchio, deriv. of fenna feather.) A tuft or 
pluine of feathers, esp. when used as a head-dress 
or an ornament for a helmet; + hence extended to 
ornaments of similar appearance, as a tassel. 

4553 in Haklnyt Voy. 12. 1. 113 A little pinnach of white 
Ostrich feathers. 1585 James 1 Ass. Poeste (Arb.) 43 Like 
as ane hors, when he is barded haile, An fethered pannach 
set vpon his heid, Will make him seame more brane. 1602 
Hotrann Pliny I. 270 'Vheir feathers so faire, that they serue 
for pennaches. 1651 Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., Wehad in his 
cap a pennach of heron. 1669 Wycne Short Nef. Kiver 
Nile (1798) 40 The tail is worn by children for a Penashe. 
1719 We nrey Pills V1. 133. Like to a Panaeck it covers 
my Face, 1796S teoman Suerinane 1, xvii. 31 This bird [the 
cockatoo} is crowned with a panashe or bunch of feathers, 
1819 H. Busk festriad 1. 428 ‘The tow’ring panache sweeps 
the chalky floor. @ 1848 Sir S. Mevricx in Cussans /er. vi. 
(1882) 94 The distinction between the Panache and Plume is, 
that the former was fixed on the top of a Helmet, while the 
latter was placed behind, in front, or on the side. 

b. Astron. A plume-like solar protuberance. 

1887 Lockyer Chen, of Sun 441 At the poles there is an 
exquisite tracery curved in opposite directions, consisting of 
plumes or panaches. 

e. Conb., as panache-crest, 

1864 Bourent Jer, fist. & Pop. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 267 The 
Garter-Plates..display panache-crests. 

Panached (pana‘ft),@. Also 7 pen(n)ached 
(f. pree.+-ED2; ef. F. panacké.] Diversified with 
stripes of colour like a plume. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. //ort. Apr. 65 Carefully protect from 
violent storms of Rain .. your Pennach’d Tulips. 1665-76 
Rea Flora (ed. 2) 93 The flowers. .are white and red penached 
like atulip. 1719 Loxnvon & Wise Compl. Gard, 1x. 286 
Purple, violet colour'd and panached or striped yellow, and 
violet Pansies, 

tPanacy. Ods. rare—'. = PANACEA. 

«1690 T, Watson in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, cxix. 72 The 
Scripture is..the panacy, or universal medicine for the soul, 


Panada (pana-di). Also 7 pannada; 8. 6-9 
panado. pe. Sp. (Pg., Pr.) panada = lt, panata, 
F, panade Paxapy.2, f. 11, pane, L. pane-n2 bread : 
see -ADA, also -Apo.] A dish made by boiling 
bread in water to a pulp, and flavouring it accord- 
ing to taste with sugar, currants, nutmegs, or other 
ingredients, 
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16a5 F, Herne Cert. Rufes Cb, Burnet will doe well. or 
thinne pannada. 1625 Massincer Nev Way. ii, She keeps 
her chamber, dines with a panada, Or water-gruel. 1732 
Arsutunor Rules of Diet 1. 252 Mealy Substances and 
Panadas, or Bread boiled in Water. 1782 Joxes Le?. in 
Ld. Teigninonth 27% (1804) 218 The nation... will be fed like 
a consumptive patient, with chicken-broth and panada. 1881 
J. A. Symonps Shelley iv. 73 Mis favourite diet consisted of 
pulse or bread, which he ate dry with water, or made into 
panada. fig. 1822 Blachw. Mag. X11. 12 [Vhey] swallow, 
without flinching, all the theological panada with which she 
may think fit to cram them. 

BE Foro, 7? anada,akinde of meate called a Panado. 
1617 Moryson /éiz. n. 46 efore these warres, he vsed to 
haue nourishing brackefasts, as panadoes, and broths. 1776 
PRI, Traus. LXV. 430 The regimen enjoined him.. was 
gruel, panado,and sage-tea, 1835-40 J. M. Witson Zales of 
Borders (1851) XIX. 232 A ruined constitution, which sack, 
and sago-pudding, and panado, could scarcely support. 

+Panade!. 0és. rare. [app. related in its 
radical part to OF. fann-, pan-, penart, penard 

: i A : 
‘ cutlass, a kind of large two-edged knife, poniard 
(Godef.), med.L. penardus (Du Cange), but the 
suffix is different. Cf. also med.L. fennatus a kind 
of sword (Du Cange), It. feaztaéo ‘a kind of cutting- 
hooke that gardiners vse’ (Florio); also (for the 
radical part’ L. dépennzs a two-edged ax.] A kind 
of large knife. 

(13.. Aunales Paulin’ an. 1330 in Chron. Edw. 1 & 17 
(Ralls) 1. 350 Quando episcopus erat moriturus clamavit et 
priaccepit ‘Occide, occide '; et ad hoc tradidit suum panade, 
unde caput episcopi fuerat abscisum. 1883 Stunns sf. Th. 
p. xcix,{ishop Stapleton was] stripped and beheaded with 
Se or butcher's knife, which one of the bystanders 
offered.] ¢1386Cuaucer Reeve's 7.9 And by his belt he baar 
a long panade (wisp dy Thyune pauade). Jéid. 40 Wip 
panade and wip knyf or boydekyn. 

Panade? (pindd). [a. F. panade.] =Paxapa. 

1898 FLorio, anadella, Panadina, alittle messe of Panad. 
1603 Hotanp Pistarch’s Mor. 714 Vhey give pappes 
and panades unto their little babes. 1655 J. Puitsirs Sat. 
agst. Hypocr. (1674) 14 It was no Christmasdish with Pruens 
nade, Nor White-broath, nor Capon-broth, nor sweet ponade. 
1892 W. 13. Scotr Autodiog. Notes 1.127 His [Leigh lunt’s] 
own food seemed to be panade. 

Panado, variant of Panapsa. anado'd in Dis- 
colliminium (1630) 46: see MARCH-PANADO 7, 

||Panesthesia,-esthesia (pcntspisia,-isp-\. 
[a. Gr. ravaic@noia full vigour of the senses, f. nav-, 
Pan- + aia@nots perception.] The total sum of the 
perceptions of an individual at a given moment. 

1884 MeDowatt tr, A. Herzen in Fred. Mental Sez. Apr 
51 Each [element] awakens its owa gvazxtunt of conscious. 
ness, which unites with that of the other elements simul- 
tancously disintegrated, to furm the pangsthesta of the indi- 
vidual. .Vote. I propose this name of paxasthesia to express 
‘the totality of what an individual feels ata given moment‘. 

Panesthetism (pxne's-, panispitiz'm).  [f. 
Gr. nay-, Pax~ + aicOn7-4s one that feels + -1ss.] 

1. The theory that consciousness may inhere in 
malter generally. 

1882 1. D. Corn in Aver. Naturalist June 468 Panzsthet- 
ism... The admission of the possibility of the existence of 
consciousness in other forins of matter than protoplasin, and 
in other planets than the earth, 

2. = PAN-ESTHESIA. 

tg0e0 Goutp Dict. Med. Biol., Panesthetism, same as 
Panesthesin. 

Pan-A‘frican, 2. [Pay-1.] All-African; of 
or pertaining to all persons of Afriean birth or 
deseent. 

I Datly News 16 July 7/5 A pan-African Conference 
will be held at the Westminster Town Hall on July 23,..and 
will be attended and addressed hy those of African descent 
from all parts of the Lritish Empire, the United States of 
America, Abyssinia, Liberia, layti, &c.  /8/d. 26 July 4/4 
A permanent Pan-African Association was formed to protect 
the rights and aid the development of Africans and their 
descendants throughout the world. f 

So Pan-Africa‘nder a. [PAn- 1], of or belonging 
to all Afrieanders, or of a government or state 
which should inelnde all South Africans of Dutch 
descent or sympathies. Hence Pan-Africander- 
dom (see -DoM). 

1884 MJanch. Guard. 26 Sept. 5/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme ..a Pan-Teutonic or Pan-Africander combination 
against the British power in South Africa. 1899 T. Scuretner 
in Daily News 29 Nov. 6/6 Their dream of a Pan-Africander 
Republic. gae (bid. 12 June 3/4 He never pretended to 
hide his ideal of Pan-Afrikanderdom under its own flag, 

Panage, obs. f. Pannace. Panagia: see 
Pannacia. Panagirick, obs. f. Paxecynrtic. 


Panama (penima’). [The name of a town and 
state in Central Ameriea, and of the isthmus uniting 
North and South Ameriea.]  a/trié. Of or per- 
taining to Panama; spee. Panama fever: see quot. 
1890. /’anama dal, a misnomer for a hat made 
from the undeveloped leaves of the stemless screw- 
pine (Carludovica falmata) of tropical South 
Ameriea; now often applied to hats made in 
imitation of this; also a4so/, Panama sé. 

5833 Marayar 7. Simple xxx, Men, with large panama 
straw hats on their heads, 1858 Simmonps Dret. Trade, 
Panama-hats, very fine plaited hats made from the fan- 
shaped leaves of Carludovica palmata, which are generally 
worn in the West Indies and American Continent, and fetch 
a high price, In Central America where they are made, the 
palm is called Jipijapa. 1890 Bittixcs Vas. Med. Dict. V1. 
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299 Panatiin fee Soria ralorial apd sometimes 
yellow fever. 1900 Fred. Soc. of Arts 17 Aug. 744 Jipijapa 
or Panaina hats. Ecuador is the real home of the hats 
wrongly designated under the name of ‘panama’. .. Every- 
where in Latin America the hat is known under the nameof 
‘ Jipijapa * in honour of the city where its manufacture was 
first started. 

1885 Lapy Brassey Ze J'rades 177 Jt is sometimes called 
. the hat-palm, the young shoots making excellent sombreros 
or panamas, 1900 Jrul. Soc. af Arts 17 ae, 744 la buying 
a panama it is necessary to ascertain two things—that the 
straw is whole and that it is not stiffened. 

Pan-American (penjimevikin), 2. [Pan- 
1,] Of or pertaining to all the states of North and 
South America or to all Americans. 

1889 Hvening Post (N.V.)27 Sept. 4/3 European Opinion 
on the Pan-American Congress. 1903 Datly News 11 Apr. 
5/1 The Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. gor IW esén, 
Gaz, 23 Oct. 4/2 The Pan-American Congress was opened 
at four o'clock yesterday afternoon at Mexico. 

Henee Pan-Ame‘ricanism, the idea or senti- 
ment of a political alliance or union of all the 
states of North and South America. 

1902 .Vonthly Rev. Oct. 66 Vhe French-Canadian, . should 
a change be forced upon bim, would incline towards Pan. 
Americanism. e oe 

Pan-Anglican (penjenglikan), a. [Pan-1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or embracing the whole Angli- 
can Church with its branches and related eom- 
munities, esp. Colonial and American. 

[1679 Lyndwood's Provine., Const. Legat. 3 heading, 
Concilium Pan-Anglicam Londini habitum..Anno Domini 
1236.) x A ‘Pan-Anglican Synod’, consisting of 75 
British, Colonial, and American Protestant bishops, met at 
Lambeth Palace from 24 Sept. to 10 Dea} 1868 W. 5. 
Guserv Bab Ballads, Bishop of Kuim-tifoo, Yo synod 
called Pan-Anglican, 1888 Pad! Wall G. 6 July_1/2 The 
Pan-.Anglican Episcopal Council, which is sitting at Lambeth. 

Pan-Anglo-Saxon, etc.: see Pan- 1, 

Panans, obs. form of PENANCE. 

Pananthropism, -apospory: sce Pay- 2. 

Panaquilon (pxna"kwilpn). Chem. [f. panax 
quinguefolium (see PANAX) +-ON.] An amorphous 
sweet substanee found in ginseng (/’anax Schinseng) 
by Garrigues, in 1854. 

1859 Fownes Van. Cheut. 355 Panaquilon, from Panax 
quinguefol., very much resembles glycyrrhizin, but is aot 
precipitated fram its solution by sulphuric acid. 1890 

niincs Nat, Med. Dict. VW. 281 Panaquilon. CyzH2;0y. 

+ Pana‘reliic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. 
apy-os all-ruling + -1¢.] All-ruling. 

1610 B. Jonson A/cé. tt. Vv, Is Ars sacra,..Or the pam- 
physick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

Panarchy (pxwiki). rare. [f. Pax- + Gr. 
a@pxn, -apxia rule, realm.) Universal realm. 

1839 Baitey /estus xix. (1848) 208 The starry panarchy of 
space. 

+Panaret. Ols. rare-'. [ad. Gr. wavdperas 
a}l-virtnous.] An all-virtuous one. 

1609 J. Davies ‘oly Roode (1878) 13/1 Wilt have our 

Sodies which thon didst create? Then take them to thee 
thou true Panaret. ~ 

| Panaricium,-itium. 04s. Also6-is. [late 
1. panaricium, for paronychium,] A whitlow. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 223 Panaricium is an enpostym 
pat_is in be heed of a mannes fyngir about be nail 1597 
A.M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 39/1 Ther commethe 
in the endes of the fingers, somtimes a certayn viceratione 
callede anaris or Paronichia, 1663 Bovis Usef Exp. 
Nat. Philos. u. Vv. xi, 229 \ Counsellor’s wife, who,.was 
cured of a panaritium. s 

Panarmony: see PANHARMONY. 

|\Panarthritis (pznaiproittis). Path. [f. Pan- 
+AxTHRITIS.] Inflammation involving the whole 
strneture of a joint. ‘ 

1890 Bittincs Nat. Med. Dict., Panarthritis, 1897 Adl- 
buti’s Syst. Medd. 111. 79 The disease (thenmatoid ee iitis] 
has been called a pan-arthritis, because it involves all the 
parts of a joint—cartilage, bone, and synovial inembrane. 

+ Panary, 5d. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L, pandrinm 
bread-basket, neuter of Aa@ndrius: see next and 
-ary.] A storehouse for hread, a pantry. 

1611 Biste Transl. Pref. 3 1 (the Scripture) is a Panary 
of holesome foode, against fenowed traditions, 

Panary (penari),a. [a. L. pandri-us, f. pan-7s 
bread: see -ary.] .Of or pertaining to bread ; 
esp. in the phease panary fermentation. 

1818 Cotesrooxe Jiiport Cofonial Corn 128 That fer- 
mentation, which takes place in the making of leavened or 
raised bread,..named the panary fermentation. 1844 H. 
Steenens Sh, Fart 1. 4x Trying the relative panary 
properties of different kinds of flour and meal. 

Panashe, obs. form of Panache. 

+tPanate'l. Ods. rare—'. [ad. It. panatella 
or panadella *a little messe of Panad’ (Florio).] 
A light panada. 

1603 Lonce Treat. Plague (Hunterian Cl.) 55 1f sharpe- 
nesse be displeasant to his stomacke... Barly, creame, 
Almond milke, and panatels, are fit meates in this cause. 
[1727-41 CHamBers Cyel., ?anada, Panata, or Panatella, 
a diet, consisting of bread boiled in water, to the consistence 
of a pulp; given to sick persons whose digestion is weak] 

{ Panathenea (peenépin?a). Also -aia.  [a. 
Gr, navadyjvaca adj. nent. pl. (se. lepé solemnities), 
{. way- all +AOnvai-os Athenian, fr’A@jva: Athens, 
or ’A@nvy Alhene, Minerva, the patron goddess of 
Athens.] The national festival of Athens, held, 
in a lesser form tvery year, in a greater every 
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fifth year, to celebrate the union of Attica under | 


Theseus. It included a splendid procession to the 
shrine of the goddess Athene, with gymnastic games 
and musical competitions. Hence Panathensan 


a., pertaining to or characteristic of this festival. 

1603 Hottaxn Plutarch Explan. Words, Panathenza, 
a solemnity held at Athens. ..Such games ..as were then 
exhibited..they called Panathenaik. 1727 Baimey vol. 1, 
Panathenaca, 1775 R. Woop Ess. Homer 240 Could Homer 
have heard his Poems sung or recited, even at the Pan- 
athenwean Festival, 1822 Snetcey /on Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 
114 You have now only to consider how you shall win the 
Panathenaea. 1853 Hickin tr, Av istopi. (1872) 11. 590, Twas 
quite spent with laughing at the Panathenaia, 1882 Swix- 
Burnet /ristrant of Lyonesse, Athens 179 None so glorious 
garland crowned the feast Panathenzan. 

Panathenaic (pentpnéik), a. (s.) (ad. Gr. 
navaOnvaix-ds, f, mavadnvara: see prec.) Of or 
pertaining to the Panathenza. 

Panathenaic frieze, a frieze, designed by Phidias, repre- 
senting the procession at the festival, which surrounded the 
exterior of the cella at the Parthenon. 

1603 [see prec.]. 2638 Junius faint, Ancients 152 The 
pageants of their Panathenaike solemnitie, 1835 Conré 
Mag. V1. 1179/2 That unrivalled production of Greek art, the 
Panathenaic procession, 1869 Ruskin QO. of Air § 59 The 
earliest Panathenaic vase known—the ‘ Burgon ' vase In the 
Gritish Museum. 1880 Poyxter & Huan Classic 4 [tad 
Paint, Pref. 13 'Vhe beauty which receives its full expression 
in the Panathenaic frieze. 

+B. 5d. p/. The lanathenaic celebrations. Ods. 

1678 Cupwortn /uted!, Syst. 1. iv. gor ‘The Peplum or Veil 
of Minerva, which in the Panathenaicks is with great pomp 
and ceremony brougbt into the Acropolis. 

Pan-athletic, Panatom : see l’Ax- 2. 

|| Panax (pantks). (lL. pavax, ad. Gr. mar- 
axns, -«és all-healing, mavaxes the plant yielding 
cota Panace, All-heal; now a Linnwan 
genus of plants (N.O. Ara/iacex), containing herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, of tropical and Northern Asia 
and America, some of them noted for real or sup- 
posed medicinal virtnes, esp. the Ginseng (/?, Seh772- 
seg) and American species (P. guinguefoliunt). 

¢1617 Miopteton MWitcé im. iii, 29 Marmaritin and man- 
dragora, thou wouldst say. Here's panax too. 1638 Nsases 
Bride w.i, Panax Coloni Is known to every rustick ; and 
Hipericon. 1819 /'antofogia s.v., Ginseng was_ formerly 
supposed to be confined to the mountains of Chinese 
‘Tartary: it is now, however, fully: ascertained that the 
American panax quinguefolia is precisely the same, 

Panblastic: see Pan- 2. 

+Pan-bone. 06s. rarem'. [f. Pay 5.164 
Boye.) The hone of the skull. 

1545 Rayxoto Ayrth Afankynde V yj, Vasensyble swettinge 
euaporatith, and yssuyth furth of the poores in the sky 
that coueryth the panbone, 

Pan-Brita‘nnic, z. Also 8 Pambritannick. 
[Pay-1.] +a. Of or consisting of all the Britons 
or of all parts of Britain. Os. b. OF or com- 
prising all the British dominions. 

1709 Extz. Erstos Ags. on. on birthday St. Gregory 
Pref. 17 And be it plain as to the Britains, even from their 
Behaviour at that most celebrated Pambritannick Council 
at Augustine's Ac. ree Daily News 24 Mar, 4'7 The 
momentous outburst of pan. Britannic patriotism. 1902 QO. 
Rev, July 329 A Pan-Vritannic Customs Union, if practic 
able, would prove efficacious in cementing the union of the 
empire. 

an-Buddhism, -ist, etc. : see PAn- 1. 

Pancake (peenkek), 5d. [f. Pay sd. 1 + 
CAKE sb.) 

1, A thin flat cake, made of batter fried in a pan. 


(Often taken as the type of flatness.) 

1430 Two Covkery-bks. 1. 46 Putte a litel of be Whyte 
cones in be panne, & late flete af a-hrode as bou makyst 
a pancake. sss W. Warreman Fardle Factous i. v. 53 
For their meate they vse, moche a kynde of pancake made 
of rye meale. 1611 Minptnron & Dekker Roaring Girt 
nu. i, Acontinual Simon and Jude's rain Beat ee feathers 
as flat down as pancakes! 1619 Pasgutl's Palin. (1877) 152 
And every man and maide doe take their turne, And tosse 
their Pancakes up for feare they burne. 1757 SMoLLETT 
Reprisal 1, ii, VM beat their skulls to a pancake. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2)s.v. Pancake Tuesday, In some farm 
houses the servants, according to seniority, fried and tossed 
the pancake. 1860 Lp. Broomrmin in Lady G. Blooutfield’s 
Rentin, (1883) 11. xiv. 97 The country is as flatas a pancake, 

2. Applied to varions objects thin and Hat like 
a pancake, e. g. : 

a. An imitation of leather consisting of Jeather-scraps 
glued together and stamped into sheets by hydraulic pressure, 
used for in-soles (Knight Dict. Weck. 1875). _b. Anarrange- 
ment of six playing-cards, in which one card is laid down 
and another transversely acro=s it; round these are then 
placed four others, held in their places by the overlapping 
ends of the first two, and by overlapping each otber, so that 
all form one cohering whole. 0. #alxont, (Sec quot. and 
ef. the existing Cake-urcitn.) . dyad. (a) The Jeéaf of the 
Kidney-wort, Colyledon Unibilicus (Devon); (4) The fruit 
of the Common Mallow, MMalva sylvestris (N. Linc.) ©. 
Naut. A single cake of pancake-ice: see 3. 

b. 1844 Ate. Smith ddo. Mfr. Ledbury J. ix, Pil bet you 
..that | make the whole of this pack of cards into ‘ pan- 
cakes '. c. 1843 Humace Dict. Geol. & Min., Pancake, 
the name given by Klein to the Echinodiscus laganum, 
a species of fossil echinus, belonging to the division 
catocysti. . 1886 Britten & Hotraxo (lant-ny, 
Pancakes. @. 18.. in Dorthwick Ari’. diner. Rdr. (1860) 
263 Riese [ofice). forms itself into small plates, which, 
being rounded by continual rubbing, are called by the sailors 
pancakes. 1867 Suvin Sailor's Wordth., Pancakes, bin 
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floating rounded spots of snow ice, in the Arctic seas, and 
reckoned the first indication of the approach of winter, in 
August. 

3, atirth, and Com, as pancake-making; pan- 
cake-like, -shaped adjs.; pancake-fashion, -wise 
advbs.; pancake day, Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, 
from the custom of eating pancakes on that day; 
pancake-ice, floating ice in thin flat pieces, forming 
in the polar seas at the approach of winter; pan- 
ceake-plant da/., the common mallow (47 Line.). 

a18z5 Forny Voce /. luglia, *Paucake-day, Shrove 
Tuesday. 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Grange (1864) 164, Lhave 
seen them [hares] work their way— “pancake fashion, | should 
call it—under a wire fence, 1817 Scornsay in slaw. Aee., 
Chron. 556 Its exterior is always sludge, and its interior 
*pancake ice. 1886 A.W. Greecy Arctic Service 1. vi, 56 No 
semblance of a pack was noted until about 5 pm. [t then 
consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would in no 
way interfere with the progress of any steaming vessel. 
1887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 73° mound, a considerable 
one for this *pancake-like county. 1g0ez Pasty Chron. 19 
Nov, 8/5 She wears « “pancake shaped silk hat on her head. 
1825 Hrocketr. A.C. Gloss, *Pancake Tuesday, >lrove 
Tuesday; on which itis a general custom in the North to 
have pancakes. 1599 Porter Amery Hein. Abingd. (Percy 
Soc.) 50 [She] makes him sit at table * pancake wise, Flat, 
flat, God knowes. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Pa'neake 7, fraus., to 
squeeze flat like a pancake; Pa‘ncakish «..some- 
what like a pancake; Pancakewards adv., 
towards a pancake. 

1879 G. Meartnitin Agoist 1. 226 These conquerors of 
motnitains pancaked on the rocks in desperate embraces. 
1883 Black. Meg. July 62 A pancakeish omelette and wine 
were very acceptable. 1867 Cornh. Jag. Mar. 362 Her 
allowance would not admit of ..a surreptitious egg, might 
her desire pancakewards be never so strong. 

Pancake-be'll. A bell formerly (still in some 
places) rung on Shrove Tuesday at orabout 1taan., 
popularly associated with the frying of pancakes. 

Generally held to have heen originally the bell calling to 
confession, It was observed as the sigual for the cessation 
of work, and beginning of the holiday. 

1599 Dekner Shoenaker's Holiday vo i, Upon every 
Shrove-luesday, at the sound of the pancake bell. my fine 
dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up their shop windows, and 
away. 1620 J. Tavtor(Water-P.) Facke-a-Leat Wks. (i630) 
rr3/1 Shroue-‘Tuesday, ..by that time the clocke strikes 
eleuen, which (by the helpe of a knanish Sexton’ is com. 
monly before nine, then there is a bell rung, caki The Pan- 
cake Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted. 1640-1 in Swayne Sarwon Church, Ace. (12y6) 
er2 Making a frame forthe Pancake bell. 1896 Leeds Vere. 
29 Feb. Suppl. (1.13.D.), Richmond and Darlington have 
also their pancake bells, also Northallerton, at which pliwe 
the same belt is used as for the curfew. Vhe pancake bell 
called the people to be shriyen before Lent. 

+Pancarpial,a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pancarpi- 
us, ad, Gr, méynapr-os, f. mav- all+ apres fruit.] 
Composed of all kinds of fruits. 

isoz R. D. fypuerotomachia 86b, |Nymphs} with Pan- 
carpiall garlands of all manner of Flowers, upon their heades. 

+ Pancart. Ods. [a. F. Aancarte, ad. med... 
pancarta, pancharta : see PAXCHART.] 

a. = Pancuart. b, A placard bearing a public 
notification. 

1577 Hotinsiien Chron. IT. 5330/2 ohn Bouchet. .meruay- 
leth of an olde Pancarte [ed. 1587 panchart] or Recorde, 
whyche he had seene, by the tenoure whereof, it appeareth, 
that this Orho entitled hymselfe Duke of Aquitayne. 
1656 Brouxt Glossegr. (from Cotgr.), /’an.art, a paper 
containing the particular rates of Tolls or Customs due to 
the King, etc. Thus termed because commonly hung up in 
some publick place, either single, or with a frame. 1741 (r. 
D'Argens’ Chinese Lett, xl. 310 ‘Vhe poorest of them when 
they die, leave Alms enough to pay for the spiritual Pancart. 

Pance, obs. form of Paxst, Pansy, Pacncu. 

+Pancelet. O¢s. rare. [?dim. of pance, 
Paunce, cuirass: see -LET.] A kind of horse-shoe, 

1607 Maruitam Cavad. vt. x. 64 The Pancelet to help the 
weake heele, 1726 Dict, Rust. (ed. 3) 8. v. Horse Sone, 
Horse-shoce of. .several sorts. 1, That called the Planch- 
shoe or Pancelet. 

Pan-Celtic, etc. : see Pax- 1. 

Pancer‘e, -cher, variants of PAUNCER Ods. 

Panch, -e, obs, variants of PauNcu. 

+Panchart. O¢s. [ad. med.L. paucharta 
(-carta), §. Gr. mav- all + L. charta \eaf, paper, in 
med.L. ‘ebarter’.] A charter, orig. app. one of 
a general character, or that confirmed all special 
grants, but in later use applied to almost any 
written record. 

1587 [sce Pancart, quot. 1577]. 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. s. xi, 361 The Constitutions of the Emperor 
Charles the fourth, gathered together in the Panchart, 
commonly called the Golden Bull. 1762 Geutd. Mag. 256 
The consul’s chaplain has shewed me a panchart of a great 
Rabbin. .. This good Rahbin says in his Panchart..that all 
men should regard each other as brothers. 

|| Panchayat, punchayet (pznifa'yat). Z. 
ind. Also panchaet, -ait, -aeet. [Hindi, f. 
panch five, Skt. faftca five.] A council of five (or 
now usually more) persons, assembled as a jury or 
court of arbitrators, or as a committee to decide on 
matters affecting a village, community, or body. 

1805 Asiatic Ann. Reg. Misc. 14/2 The panchaets are 
anxions for the examination of collateral facts. 1812 Mar. 
Grauam Frni. Resid. Ind. 4. Vhe Parsees..are governed 
by their own fanchait, or village council .. [it] consists 
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of thirteen of the principal merchants of the sect. 1826 
Hockxiny Pandurang Jari l. iii. 32 Assemble a punchaye?, 
and give this cause patietit attention, seeing that Hybatty 
has justice. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, Jidia Wl. 513 The 
fullest possible employment of the..village courts, or Pan- 
chayats, in the adjudicature of civil suits, 3875 Marve 
Mist. Inst, vii. 221 The normal namber of a Jury or Rourd 
of Arhitrators is always five—the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India. 

Pancheon (pa:njoa). Also 7 panshin, -shion, 
7 9 -chion, g -chin, -shin, -shon. [Origin 
obseure : app. derived in some way from Pay 54.1 

Some would identify it with pavdtin, whichis known much 
earlier; but there are no other instances of the dim. -4i 
becoming -céra. Influence of puacheon has been suggested.] 

A large shallow earthenware bowl or vessel, 
wider at the top than at the hottom, used for selting 
milk lo stand in to let the cream separate, and for 
other purposes: sometimes applied toa bread-pan. 

r6or Itortasn /¥ray xv. vi. 433 Pans and panchions of 
earth, 3687 H. Morn Coty. Memark, Stor, (168) 421 
A great many Earthen Mitk-pans or lanchins, as they 
cal] them. 1784 Westuy IAs. atza) XEVL soz A shelf 
where several pauncheuis of milk sto. d. 1829 Glover's L/ist. 
Derby 1.99 Pancheons, or shallow red glazed pans for setting 
of milk in dairies. 1897 Grrvos Ve. ps ED.D.) She was 
pouring the new milk tuto the great earthenware panchigns 
that are brown without and cream colour within. 

b. Humorously used for ‘paunch’. 

1804 ANNA Sewirp Ven, Darwin 142 Likes of milk ran 
curdling into whey, within the ebon concave of their (cauts’] 
panche¢ons. 

+ Panchrest. Ofs. \nglicized forin of next. 

1727 41 Cnassrrs Cyet, Janchrest, Panchrestos,.. a 
panacea. 175300 (gud. Supp. Vanchrrstarti, amons the 
Romans, those who prepared the paucrest, or universia 
remedy. : 

-Panchreston punkristen. Obs, Also 7 
-chrestnm. -creston. Servo panchrestos,-us ; 
fi. -chresta. (a. Gr. ndyypygror adj. neut. * good 
for everthing, whence |. Aanchréstam medica: 
mentum (Cicero and Pliny) sovereign medicine.] 
A universal medicine, a panacea. Alsa_ fiz. 

1632 Winterton Drevelius' Cousid. Rternity Vo Rar. 4 
-\ pancreston profitable for all things. 1640 Harviv dy ae. 
gogue, Gitle iti, ‘Vhe trie Panchresten ‘ts for every 
sore, 1654 Wintiock Zvotemia 176 banpiicks .. that 
with some Panchrestum. Catholike Med:cines, undertake 
every thing. 1706 Putciirs, Javehestra, Medicines thar 
are gocal agaist all or many Diseases. [So i Kensiv 
Battery, ete.] 1927 42 Panchrestos [sce prec. J 

Pan-Christian, Panchristic: sce Pax- 1, 2. 

_Panchway, pansway peut{wa.potiowé . 
ft. ind. Also 8 panguay, ponsway, paunch- 
way. [a. Hindi penso?, Bengali parvo. fanci a 
boat.J ‘A light kind of loat used on the rivers 
of Bengal, wilh a tilted roof of matting or thatch. 
a mast and four oars’) Yule. 

1757 J. U1. Gaose oy. £. Jad. 20 Their larger b ats, called 
panguays, are raised some feet from the sides with reeds 
and branches of trees, well bound together with small-cord. 
3766 fbi. (ed. 2) Gloss, Pensivays, Guard-boats. 1793 W. 
Honces Trav. /udfa 39 The pannchways are nearly of the 
name general construction [as budgerows] 1823 Hisar 
Narr. Journ, India (1828) 1. 4 A Panchway, or passage 
boat large and broad, shaped like a snnffer dishy a deck 
fore and aft, and the middle covered with a roof of palm 
branches. ‘ 

+t Panchymagogue (penjkitmigeg). Obs. 
(Formerly panchymagogon, a. Gr. type *mayxupa- 
yoryov, f. mar- all + yopza fluid, bnmour + ayaryos, 
-6v leading.] See quot. 1635.) 

1657 Physical Dict., Panchymagogon, such purgers as are 
nniversal, purging all humors. 1671 SAtmon Spa, Ved. 
xlix. 560 There are many Panchymagygons catant.  2érd, 
i, 570. Electvary of ‘Turbith,.is a good Panchymagogue. 
1676 Cooke Wellificin: Chirurg. vuoi. iv. E14 OF Water- 
Purgers, Simple, Compound, and Panchymagogons. 1706 
Pauses, Panchymagoge or Panchs magagues, .. Medicines 
that disperse all Humours of the Body. 1893 Syd, Sec. Lex, 
Panchymagogue, a medicine anciently beheved to drive out 
all_peceant humours. = 

Panclastic, -conciliatory, etc.: see PAN- 2. 

Panclastite (pankle:tait). [f. Gr. mav- all 
+ #daotes broken, -«Aaorns breaker + -1TE! 4.] 
An explosive formed by mixing liquid nitrogen 
tetroxide with carbon disulphide, nitrotolucne, or 
other liquid combustible, in the proportion of 
three volumes of the former to two of the latter, 

1883 Ang. Afechanic 9 Mar. 9 A Parisian has invented 
a new explosive which is more powerful than dynamite. 
Panclastite, as he calls it, consists of hypoazotic acid. anixed 
either with essence of petroleum or sulphuret of carbon. 
1890 Daily News 31 May 5/7 An analysis. shows that the 
Nthilists were manufacturing ‘panctastite ‘o 

Pancosmic(penkgzmik),a. [f.asnext + -Ic: 
ef. cosméic.] Pertaining or relating to the whole 
universe; of or pertaining to pancosmism, 

1853 Fraser's Mag, XLVIIL. 459 In the most melodious 
verse, illustrated by the most startling and pancosmic meta- 

hors. x89x Daily News 3 Apt. 5/2 Miss Naden'’s poetry 

gan to bear the eaten of Pancosmism. .. She rejoices in 
being ‘One with the essence of the boundless world’... A 
microbe or a bluebottle fly is just as Pancosmic as anything 
clse, on this showing. ae \ 

Pancosmism (penkg'zmiz'm). Phevos.  [f. 
Gr, nav- all + xéapos world, nniverse + -18u, after 
pantheism.] The doctrine that the material 
universe or cosmos is all that exists. 
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1865 Grote Pato I. i,18 The fundamental tenet of Xeno- ' lobulated racemose gland situated near the stomach, 


phanes was partly religious, partly philosophical, Pantheisin 
or Pan-kosmism, 1876 Fairpairn Stud. Philos. Relig. § 
dfist, U8 7) 39 Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the 
ideal and real sides of the same thought. 1901 R. M. 
Wesey in Baldwin Dict. Patlos. & Psychol. 1. 84/2 Pan- 
cosmmism is, for orthodox theolozy, the sole atheism. 

b. stonce-use. Ideal oneness with the whole world. 
1891 [see Paxcosmc], E 
Hence Panco’smist, one who holds the doctrine 

of pancosmism. 

1876 Fairsairs Stud. Philos. Relig. & fist. (1877) 392 The 
pantheist is a metaphysician, the pankosmist a physicist. 

Pancratian (penkréfian), @. [!. L. Paxcra- 
TI-UM+-AN.] Of or helonging to the pancratium. 

1810 F. Lee tr. Pradar's Isthutian Odes s. 474 To thee 
and to thy Pytheas were decreed The garlands of the stout 
Pancratian toil. neve 

Pancratiast (pankrétfiest). [ad. L. pan- 
craliaslés, a, Gt. mayxpariorys, agent-n. trom 
mayxpariacew to practise the mayxpareov, Pancnra- 
tium. Cf. mod. F. pascratiaste.] A combatant 
or victor in the pancratium, 

1603 Hottanpn Plutarch Explan. Words, Pancratiast, one 
that iy skilfull and professed in the said Pancrativn, 1610 
Marceuine 7rinmphs Jas. £1 Yo plaite Wreathes, Chap. 
lets, and Coronets of honor for this worthy Pancratiaste. 
19765 Anitig.in dun, Reg. 18171 An Olympian Pancratiast. 
1880 Watusietn Pythag, AAegion 15 Vhis statue helongs to 
the heavier genus of athletes, the boxer or the puncratiast. 

So Pancratiastie (pankrafiestik), @ [ad, Gr. 
mayxpatiaorix-os}, of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a pancratiast. 

1749 &. West Pindar's Neoean Odes xi. Strophe ii, Whe 
Wrestler's Chaplet .. Mix’ with the great Pancratiastick 
Crown, 1875 Jowrit Pérte ed. 2) 1. 194 They have at last 
carried out the paneratiastic art to the very end, 
Paneratic (penkretik), @ [ad L. type 
*paneratic-us(in adv. pancralicé; Sp. pancratico, ¥, 
fancratigue,iireg.£. mayxparcov, or £.Gr, nayKparns 
all-powerful + -1¢.] 

I. Of or pertaining to the pancratinm; lence, 
fully disciplined or exereised in mind, having 
a universal mastery of accomplishments. 

21660 HamMonp Serve Jer. xvxi. 18 Whs. 1683 1V. 483 
Advanced and arrived already to a spiritual height, toa full 
pancratick habit, fit for combats and wrastlings. 1731 Baiey, 
fancratick, all-powerful, almighty, 1820 ela, Aeg. 1. 12,6 
TYhe evolutions and manauvres of the old Pancratic con- 
tests, 1848 Lown Biglow 1’, Notices ladep. Press, Ve 
advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic education. 

Of an eye-piece: Capable of adjustment to 
many degrecs of power. 

183t Brewster Optics xiii, 363 It .. bas more recently 
Leen brought out as a new invention, .. under the name of 
the Pancratic Eye ‘Vnbe. 1878 Lockver Stargusing 113 
Uhis arrangement is called Dollond’s Paneratic eyepiece, 
1884 Keicit Dict Weck. Suppl. 654/1 Pankratic Micro- 
scope. has a sliding tube containing the cye-picce, by which 
its distance from the obje.t glass may be changed, and 
ae degrees of enlargement .. obtzined without change 
of glasses. E - 

+ Pancra‘tical, a. Ods. [-au.] = prec. 1. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xvii. (5887 76 Not to deale 
with the catching pancraticall kinde of wrastling. 1646 Sux 
T. Browse (send. Af. vu. xvii, 381 Milo... was the most 
pancraticall man of Greece. 

llence t Panera‘tleally adv. Obs. 

1727 Baiey vol. I, Paxcraticadly,..almightily. ; 

Pancratist (px'nkratisy). (cf. lL. pancradtista, 
for L. pancratiastés, with modification of sufix.] 
~ PANCRATIAST. 

1775 Asn, Pancratist,..one skilled in gymnastic exercises. 
1873 Svmonus Gr&, Poets iii. (1877) 87 Boxers, pentathletes, 
wrestlers, pancratists. 1885 Jane E. Harrison Sted. Gre. 
Artiv.igi 4 wrestler, a boxer, a pancratist. 5 rf 

|| Pancratium (penkra-{iim), -ion (-imn). 
[L. pancratium, a. Gr. wayapariov an exercise of 
all the forees, f. wav- all + xparos bodily strength, 
mastery ;_cf. mayxparys all-powerful. As a plant- 
name (sce sense 2), in Dioscorides and Pliny.] 

1. Gr. Anttg. An athletic contest, combining 
both wrestling and boxing. 

1603 Hottann Ptutarch'’s Mor. 364 Feats of activity, ..not 
onely in that generall exercise Pancration, wherein hand 
and foote both is put to the uttermost at once, but also at 
buffets. /é/d., Another general Pancratium. 1949 G. 
West Odes Pindar, Pancratium (1753) TE. 92 An Athlete 
must borrow many Things from each of those Sciences to 
render himself eminent in the Pancratium. 1837 Wucet- 
WRIGHT tr. lristophanes I. 215 How could one, Arm'd 
with a breastplate, fight in the pancratium? 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 402 ‘The pancration shall have a counterpart 
in a combat of the light-armed. 

Jig. 1807 Edin, Rev. YX. 395 Epic poetry has becn cone 
sidered by critics as a sort of re pancratium. 

2. Sot. A genus of bulbous plants of the N.O, 
Amaryllidacee, bearing an umbel of large white 
lowers terminating a solid seape. 

1664 Evetys Aal. Hord. Dec. in Sy/va, etc. (1729) 227 
Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo. Olives, Pan- 
eration. 1767 J. Apercrompie Avery Alan own Gard. (1803) 
47 Gladioluses, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials. 
1846 Mrs. Lee A /rican Wand. xviii. (1854) 314 Above that 
“oa white pancratiuin. attrib, 1890 Pall Madi G, 12 
July 5/2 A magnificent pancratium fily. 


Pancreas pe'ykréjas). [a. mod. L.,a. Gr. way- 
«peas (slem -xpeat-) sweetbread, f. mav- all + xpéas 
flesh, So I". fanergas, H., Sp. pancreas] A 


and discharging by one or more ducts inlo the duo- 
denum a digestive secretion, the pancreatic juice ; 
called in animals, when used as food, the szececbreaud. 

1578 Banister J/ist, Afan v. 68 This body is called 
Panchreas, that is, all carnous or fleshy, for that it is made 
and contexed of Glandulous flesh. 1681 tr. MW¢/dis' Rene. 
Afed. Wks. Vocah., Pancreas, called in a bog the sweet 
bread. 1731 Arrutinot Adiments i, (1735) 15 The Pancreas 
is a large salivary Gland a eae about a Pound of au 
Humour like Spittle, in twelve Hours. 1831 R. Knox Clo- 
guet’s Anat. 784 The Panereas..lying across the vertebral 
column, between the three curvatures of the duodenum, 
behind the stomach, and to the right of the spleen. 

b. ératisf. Sve quots.) 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Auin Kingd. (ed. 4) 473 To these 
secreting cxca Jof Rotifera], Ehrenberg has chosen to give 
the name of pancreas; but. .the first rudiments of a pancreas 
are only met with in animals far higher in the scale of 
animal existence. 1883 E. R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit, 
XV1.676/2 Upon the bile-ductsin Dibranchiata aredeveloped 
yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known as ‘ pan- 
creas ’, though neither physiologically nor morphologically 
is there any ground for considering [them];. equivalent to 
the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata, 

Pancreatic (pankr/ja‘tik), @  [ad. mod.b. 
panerealic-us, {. Gr. wayxpear- + sce pree. and -Ic. 
So mod.F. pancréatigue, Sp., It. pancreatico.] Of 
or belonging to. the pancreas. 

Pancreatic guice, the clear viscid fluid secreted by the 
pancreas, forming an important agent in digestion. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 12 Mar. 178 Produced by the conflux 
of the said acid Pancreatick.juyce, and some Bilisus matter. 
1758 f6id. V.. 588 Two bodies or glands, one of which may 
be called hepatic, and the other pancreatic. 3827 AVERNETHY 
Surg Wks. 1.31. 1872 VWixtny Phys. vi. 153 Pancreatic 
juice is an alkaline fluid not unlike saliva in many respects. 

+Pancrea'tical, a. 0és.. [-au.] = pree. 

1670 W. simpsos //ydrot, Ess. 158 The subacid ferment of 
the pancreatical juyee. 

Pancrea‘tico-, combining form, as in Pan- 
crea 'tico-duode'nal a., counecling or pertaining 
to both the pancreas and the duodcnum, 

1848 in Craic. 1897 Adébutt's Syst. Med. V1. 724 Loss of 
blood due toulceration of the pancreatico-duodeual arteries. 

Pancreatin (pacnkréjatin.. Chem. [f. Gr. 
stem) mayxpeat- (PANCREAS) + -IN1] A  proteid 
componnd, one of the active principles of pan- 
creatic juice; also, a prcparation extracted from 
the pancreas and used to aid digcstion. 

1873 Ratee Pays. Chen: 145 Pancreatin is obtained by 
tubbing down the pancreas of a freshly killed animal, in full 
digestion, with pounded glass, .. from which the pancreatin 
may be precipitated by alcohol Pancreatin is an albu- 
minoid substance which rapidly decomposes, 1883 Q. A’ez. 
July 22 The digestive ferments, as pepsin and pancreatin. 

|| Pancreatitis (pankriatortis). /adh. (fas 
prec. +-IT1S.] Inflammation of the pancreas. 

1842 in Duxcuison Med. Lex, 1866A. Fiint Princ, Aled. 
(18801646. 1897 Adddutt's Syst. Med. 11. 859 Chronic pan- 
creatitis may be caused by aleohulism. i 

llence Pancreatittic a, pertaining to or affected 
with panereatitis (Cew?. Dic, 1890). 

Pancreatize ‘peykrijalaiz),v. (fas pree. + 
14K.) frans. To treat with panereatin so as lo 
make digestible. Ilence Panereatized, Pa‘n- 
ereatizing A//. adjs.; also Pancreatiza tion. 

1890 Century Dict., Pancreatise. 1897 Aubutt's Syst. 
Med. 111. 135 Reducing .. the pancreatising agent. /érd., 
Panereatised milk diluted with..water, /Gfd. 140 ‘Vhe milk 
may be pancreatised fora time and dilured—the pancreatisa- 
tion being gradually reduced. 1898 /é/d. V.615 The process 
of peptonisation or peer of ntilk. 

Pancreatoid (pa‘ykréatoid), a. and sb. [f. 
as pree.+-01D.]  @. adj. Resembling the pancreas. 
b. sé. A tumour resembling the pancreas. 

1842 Dunctison fed. Lev, Pancreatoid, .. 2 tumour 
resembling ihe pancreas in structure, 1867 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Bed. Verminol., Pancreatotd, resembling the pancreas. 

Pancrea‘tomy, [or *fancrealotomy, f{. as ree. 
+ Gr. -ropua, -TOMY, culling.] Excision or extirpa- 
tion of the pancreas. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soe. hex. 

Pancree‘ctomy. [See licromy.}] = pree. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Pancy, obs. form of Pansy. 

Pancyclopmsdic: see Pan- 2. 

Pand (pend). Sc. Also dial. pan’, pawn. [Cf 
OF, pandre = pendre to hang, ped pendant.) A 
narrow curtain or picee of drapery, hung hori- 
zontally (usually box-pleated) from the framework 
of a bed; a valance. of 

1g61 faz, Royad Wardr. (1815) 123 Item ane claith of 
stait of blak velvot.. with thre paudis quhairof thair is 
ane without frenyeis. 1648 fz. in Sfottiswoode Mise. (1844) 
1. 370 Ane stand of courtingis, with two piece of pand, 1692 
inv, in Scott. N. § QO. {1gco) Dec. 92/1 Ane highe wanscot 
bed with purpure hingins and paud furnished with silk fren- 
vies. 1756 Mrs, Cacuerwooo Jrué, (1884) 72 Commonly 2 
muslin or point ruffled pawn round it. 1818 Scorr fr. 
Lami, xxvi, Where's the. .beds of state, twilts, pands and 
testors, napery and broidered wark? . 

Hence Parnded a., having a pand or valance. 

2578 fae. Roy. Wardr. (1825) 210 Ane bed of claith of 
goht and silvir double pandit. : 

Pand, obs, or dial. form of PAwN. 

Panda (pe'nda). [Said to he one of the names 
in Nepal.] A racoon-like animal (/erus fulgens) 


PANDEAN. 


of the south-eastern Himalayas, about the size of 
a large cat, having reddish-brown fur and a long 
bushy ring-marked tail ; the red bear-eat. 

(1824 F. Cuvier Hist. des Mammiferes livrais. 50 Panda.} 
1835 Swainson Nat, //ist, Quadrupeds 107 The panda. .has 
been discovered only of late years, in the mountains of India. 
It has been termed the most beautiful of all known quadru- 
peds, 1861 J. G. Woop Nat. fist. 1, 420 This beautiful 
creature is a native of Nepal, where it is known under the 
different names of Panda, Chitwa, and Wah. 1901 C; J. 
‘Corsisn Living dnint 126 The bear Cat or Panda, 

Pan-deedalian, etc.: see Pax- 2. 

Pandemonium: see PanvEMoNIUy. 

| Pandal (pe'ndal). £. /ud. Aiso 8 bandel, 
pundull, 9 pandaul. [a. Tamil geval shed.] 
A shed, booth, or arbour, esp, for temporary use. 

1717 J.T. Pumurs Acc. Malabar 19 Water-Bandels (which 
are little Sheds for the Conveniency of drinking Water). 
1800 Sir ‘VY. Museo in G. R. Gleig Lie (1830) I. 283, 
T would not enter his pundull, because he had not paid the 
Jabourers who made it. 1810 Soutnry Curse of Kehama 1x. 
Notes IAs, 1838 VIEL 259 The Pandal is a kind of arbour 
or bower raised before the doors of young married women. 
1815 MeKenzie in Asiat, Res. XU. 39 (Y.) Pandauls were 
crected opposite the two principal fords on the river, 1893 
Westuz. Gaz. 18 Nov. 4/3 ‘Vhe town was gaily decorated In 
honour of his visit, twenty pandals having been erected 
along the ronte to Government House. 

Pandall, //er.: see SPIXDLE-cRoss, 

|| Pandan (pa-ndan). 2. /ad. (Urdii paudan, 
{. llindi Aa Pan 56.1+ Pers, din vessel, holder.] 
A small box of Indian manufacture, generally of 
decorated metal, used for holding pan (Pax 56.5), 

, 1886 Catal Colon. & Ind. Exhib. 51 The articles shown 
include hookahs, panduns or betel-nut boxes. 

Pandanaceous (pandané'fas), a. [f. Bot. L. 
Landéndce-% + -0vs.] Vertaining to or connected 
with the Natural Order Pandanacee or serew- pines. 

1889 Nicnotson & Lyperxer Padront. WH. 1541 Fruits .. 
which are regarded by their describer, Mr. Carruthers, as 
undouhtedly Pandanaceous, 

So Panda‘nad,a pandanaceous plant; Panda-ne- 
ous a., pandanaceous, 

1857 Mave £.xfos, Lex., Pandaneous. 1892 Datly News 
20.Npr. 5/5 Uhe palins and pandanads which, with the Cycads, 
now form the most striking feature of the large Palm House 
at Kew. 

| Pandanus (pendérnis’. Hot. [mod.1., ad. 
Malay .ysc3 pandan (Marsden).] A genus of 
plants (lrees or bushes), type of the order Pan- 
danacex, the serew-pines, found chielly in the East 
Indian archipelago, having long tough prickly 
leaves arranged in a triple spiral series forming 
Infts or erowns resembling those of the pine-apple, 
and bearing a roundish, edible, thongh somewhat 
insipid, fruit. Also atir?é. 

11777 G. Forster ley. ronand World 1, 270 The pandan: 
or palm-nut tree had given its long prickly leaves to thate 
the roofs of the buildings.) 1846 L. Lexcunarpr in J. D. 
Lang Cooksfand 326 ‘Ihe fruit of the pandanus forms 
another apyarently very-tuch-liked eatable of the natives, 
1875 Miss Bro Sandwich fst. (1880) 86 She wore..a ¢ei of 
the orange seeds of the pandanus, 1885 G. S, Forpes Wild 
Life Canara 216 Jackals and hyaenas occasionally lurked 
antong the pandanus thickets on the shore. 1894 Onting 
(U.S) XXIV. 354/2 On the pandanus-leaf mats, 

Pandar, ele. : see PANDER, ete. ; 

|| Pandaram (painda@rim). #. Zand [‘Vamil 
pandérant.) A low-caste Hindu ascctie mendicant ; 
also applied to the low-caste Hindu priests of S. 
India and Ceylon. 

wir in J.T. Wheeler Afadras (1861) IL. 263 The de- 
struction of 50 or 60,000 ps ‘odas worth of grain. .and killing 
the Paudarrum. 1814 W. Brown Hist. Propay. Chr. (1823) 
1.184 With the view of becoming adistinguished Pandaram, 
he placed himself under the tuition of one of the most cele- 
brated priests. 1859 ‘T'exnest Ceyéou I. in. vii. 373 A little 
temple..in which consecrated serpents were tenderly reared 
by the Pandarams. 

Pandaric (pindz-rik), a. rare. [f. /endar-us 
(see PANDER 56.)+-1¢.] Of, or similar to that 
of, Pandarus; of or pertaining to a pander. 

1885 Natron (N. Y.) 26 Mar. 257/1 One might, .infer. that 
+. the servants and hangers-on of kings and princes are no 
longer capable, in modern days, of discharging pandaric 
offices for their masters. 

Pandation (p&nda‘fon). Arch. rare. [ad. L. 
pandation-en (Vitruy.), n. of action from parddre 
to bend, bow.] A bending, howing, or warping. 

1860 Weate Dict. Terms, Pandation, in architecture, a 
yielding or bending int the middle, — 

Pandean, -dean (pindi‘in), a. and_ sd 
[irreg. f. Pan sé.2, on some mistaken analogy.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to lan. /andcan 
pife = Pax-pire. /andean harmonica, a mouth- 
organ resembling the Pan's pipe. 4 

1807 (¢é¢/e) The Complete Preceptor for Davies's new in- 
vented Sytrynx or patent Pandean Harmonica, 1820 W. 
Irvine Skeich BEM. 106 Wandering musicians with pun- 
dean pipes and tambourine. 1834 Hoop #y/ney Hall (1840) 
249 A pandean band in those days as fashionable. .as Weip- 
parts’ or Colinet’s at the present time. 1864 Pinkerton in 
AN. § Q. 3rd Ser, VI. 430 Their band, represented hy one man 
with pandean pipe and drum, 

B. sé. A member of a pandean hand. 

#7 1845 Hoon Yo A/rs. Fry xii, | like to hear your sweet 
Pandeans play. 1880 in Grove Dict, Mus, Vi. 644/1 At the 
cunnmencement of the present century. itinerant parties of 


PANDECT. 


musicians, terming themselves Pandeans, went abont the 


country, and gave performances. 
Pandect (pxndekt). (a. F. pandecte, ad. L. 


pandecta or -tés, a. Gr. navdéxrns an all-receiver ; 
esp. in pl. L. pasaecta, Gr. navbéxrat, in sense 1.) 

1. fi. (rarely sig.) A compendium in fifty books 
of Roman civil law made by order of the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century, systematizing opinions 
of eminent jurists, to which the Emperor gave the 
force of law. 

1631 Etvort Gow. 1. xiv, Called the Pandectes or Digestes. 
1614 Se.pen Vitis J/on. Pref. div, When Lothar took 
Amalfi, he there found an old Copie of the Pandects or 
Digests. 1758 Biackstone Come, Introd. i. 17 A copy of 

ustinian's pandects being newly discovered at Amalfi, soon 

rought the civil law into vogue all over the west of Europe. 
1765 fbi, iii. 81 The present body of civil law. -consists of, 
1, The institutes... 2, The digests, or pandects, containing 
the opinions and writings of eminent lawyers, digested in 
asystematical method. 1878 Ssivu Dict. Antig. 860/2 These 
two works, the Pandect and the Code. 
b. drausf.and fig. (Also sing.) A complete body 
of the laws of any country or of any syslem of law. 

1553 Paveer (titée) Vhe Pandectes cf the Evangylicall 
Lawe, comprisyng the Whole Historye of Christes Gospel. 
1611 Binte Vrausd. Pref. 3 Vhe Scripture is..a Pandect of 
profitable lawes, against rebellious spirits. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Leet. ix. 316 ‘The Code and Pandect of the Law of 
Nature. 1731 //ist. Litteraria VW. 303 Proposals for printing 
by Subscription, a new Pandect of Roman Civil Law, as .. 
now receiv'd and practis'd in most European Nations. 1go0 
Expositor Oct. 264 Some of the Moslem codes are called 
*Pandects’ i.e, ‘all containing’. 

2. (sing.) \ treatise covering the whole of a 


subject ; a complete treatise or digest. 

1591 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. i. 209 ‘Vherefore by Faith's 
pure rayes illumined, hese sacred Pandeets I desire to 
read, 1611 Doxng Ox Coryat's Criddtitics 50 Thus thou, 
by means which th’ Ancients never took, A Pandect mak'st 
and universal book. 170% Swirt Contests Nobles 6 Commu, 
Whs. 2955 IE. 1. 46 ‘That .. the commons would please to 
form a pandect of their own power and privileges. 1813 
Mak. Evcewortu Patros. (1833) TL. xxi. 26 On these points 
it is requisite to reform the pandects of criticism. 

© Catachr. for Puxpit, 

[Similarly in Fro: ef. quot. 1791 in Vule s. ve Padi?) 

1794 J. Withiams Parental Didactics in Cabinet etc. 1 
Pandects and Bramins, Molhas and Cantabs. 

ITence Pande'ctist, one skilled in the Pandeets. 

rgo1 FW. Martianp Rede Lect. 26 Georg Geyer, a pans 
dectist at Wittenberg, set a preeedent for lectures on Gere 
man law ina German university, 

Pandee, variant of PANby sé.2 

Pandemia (pend?mik}. Also anglicized 
Pandemy. [mod. L., f£. Gr. mavinpla the whole 
people, avijjuos of or belonging to the whole 
people, public, general.] = Paxpemic sd, 

1853 Dencuison dled. Lex. Pandemy, pandemic. 1857 
Mayne Fafos. Lev, Pandeutia, pandemy. teas Govtp 
Dict. Med. Biol, etc, Pandentia,an epidemic that attacks 
all persons, [Also] Pandey. 

Pandemian (pind?miin), a [f Gr. sav. 
dnyt-os of or pertaining to all the people + -Ay.] 
Vulgar, popular, human; = Panpenic 2. 

1818 ‘I. L. Peacock Rhododaphne Wks. 1875 HT. 158 
Uranian Love..is the deity or genius of pure mental passion 
for the good and the beautiful; and Pandemian Love, of 
ordinary sexual attachment. a 1822 Suntry 2», IAs. (1888) 
Ih. pei cesity must there also be two Loves, the Uranian 
and Pandemian companions of these two goddesses. 

Pandemic (pindemik), @. and 5d. [f. Gr. 
mavdny-os of or pertaining to all the people, public, 
vulgar, f, way- all + djuos people, populace; in 
sense 2 repr. Gr. avSnyos épws common, vulgar, or 
sensual love, as opposed to odpdvios the heavenly 
or spiritual ; so mavdqyos ’Appodiry the earthly or 
humag Venus, ete. Cf. Plato Spm. 180 E.] 

A. aaj. 1. General, universal.” esp. Of a disease : 
Prevalent over the whole of a country or continent, 
or over the whole world. Distinguished from 
epidemic, which may connote limitation to a 
smaller area. 

1666 Harvey A/oré, Ang/.i. 2 Some [diseases] do more 
generally haunta Country... whence such diseases are termed 
Endemick or Pandemick. 1799 Hoover Med, Dict, Pan- 
demic, a synonim of Epidemic, 1873 Mrs. Writxey Other 
Géirds xxviii, It is absolutely exceptional ; it will never be 
pandemic, 1892 7fres 2 Sept. 9/1 We are face toface with 
a pandemic outbreak of cholera similar to those which fell 
upon Europe in 1830, 1847, 1853 and 1866. 

< f or pertaining to vulgar or sensual love. 

@1822 Suutrey Pr. les, (1888) 11. 67 That Pandemic 
lover who loves rather the body than the soul is worthless. 
1883 Pall Mall G.8 Sept. 5/1 It is the Pandemic not the 
ee goddess whose praises he chants. 

» 3B. sé. A pandemic disease: see A. 1. 

1853 Dunaciison Med. Lex, Pandemic, ..an epidemic 
which attacks the whole population. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol, (ed. 6) agt An epidemic exists in one come 
munity only, .. hut in its greater extension, over a whole 
land, it is called a pandemic. 1899 Al/but?’s Syst. Afed. 
VI. 192 Nearly all of our knowledge of thrombosis in in- 
fluenza dates from the pandemic of 1889-go, 

Pandemoniac (pxndémowni&tk), a. [f. as 
PANDEMONI-CM, after demoniac.) a. Of all divini- 
ties. b. Of or pertaining to Pandemonium; infernal. 

a. 1848 W. R.Wittiams Lord’s Prayer (1854) 217 He..in 
whose Pandemoniac alembie all religiuns and all existences 
are found to coagulate into one Being, 
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b. 1849 B. E. Napier £xcurs. 5. Africa Vl. 239 To move 
with the restlessneSs of condenimed spirits at some pande- 
mioniag feast. 1890 Tatmace Manger to Throne 45 
That awful struggle against pandemoniac cohorts which 
rode up to trouhle, bafite and destroy... the Son of God. 

Pandemoniacal (pzxind7monaiakil), a. [f. 
as prec. after demoniacal.) Characteristic of, or 
like that of, Pandemonium: esp. of din or noise. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. 1V. 502 A more fearful and pan- 
demoniacal din arises. 1875 Ruskin /ors Clav, Wii. 251 The 
Pandemoniacal voice of the Archangel-trumpet thus arouses 
men out of their sleep. ‘i ae 

Pandemonian (pmnd/médwniin), a. and sd. 
[f. Pasprsioni-um + -an.] a. adj. = ptee. b. 
sé. An inhabitant of Pandemonium. 

1795 Buntiam Afew. & Corr, Wks. 1843 X. 313 He is pre- 
paring some dishes for the entertainment of yuur country. 
men, and my fellaw-citizens, the Pandemonians. 1889 
C. CG. R. Up for Season 159 Shrieks and pandemonian 
revels, Hell let loose. : bh 

Pandemonic  pa:ndémgnik), a. [f. as pree. 
+-1c, alter demonic.) Of or pertaining to Pande- 
monium, or lo all the demons. 

1879 M.D. Conway Demonol. Loan. viii, Every constituent 
feature..rolled toxether in one pandemonie expression. 

Pandemonium (peind/mounéiin . Also -de- 
mon-. [In form, mod.L. f. Gr. wav- all + daipav 
divinity, Demoy.] 

1. The abode of all the demons; a place repre- 
sented by Milton as the capital of Tell, containing 
the council-chamber of the Evil Spirits; in common 
use, = hell or the infernal rezions, 

1667 Mitton P. 4.17536 A solemn Councel forthwith to 
be held At Pandemonium, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers. /éfd. x. 424 About the walls Of Pandemonium, 
Citie and proud seate Of Lucifer, 1713 Appisox Guardian 
No. 103 2 4 He would have a large piece of machinery re- 
present the’ Pan-diemonium Jof Milton). 1743 Cues kr 
in Old England No. 3. Misc. Wks. 1777 1.106 ‘This .. is 
certainly levelled at us’, says a conscions sullen apostate 
patriot to his fallen brethren in the Pandiemonium, — 1831 
Cariyte Sart, Res. ut. iii, And, in this hagsidden dream, 
mistake God's fair living world for a pallid, vacant Hades 
and extinct Pandemonium, 

2. ¢rausf. A place regarded as resembling Pan- 
demonium: a. A centre or head-quarters of vice 
or wickedness, a haunt of wickedness. b. A place 
or gathering of wild lawless violence, confusion, 
and uproar, 

1779 SWINBURNE Yraz. Spain xiii. 367 Every province .. 
would in tutn appear a Paradise, and a Pandaemoniunn 
1800 CoLouunoun Comin, Phames iv. igo The various rami- 
fications of this Panda:mouinm of Iniquily. 1813 Aavaseéner 
17 May 317/2 The Emperor ‘Tiberius. .wrote 10 the Senate 
from his pandiemoninmat Caprese, 1816 Byron Dest Pieces 
u. ii, ‘To make a Pandemoniom where she dwells, And rei 
the Flecate of domestic hells, 1827 Lyrton Jedfaur xlix, 
We found ourselves in that dreary pandaemonium,. a Gin- 
shop. 1876 Back J/adcap I, vi. 47 She would turn the 
place into a pandemonium in a week. 1897 F. ‘Ty Benen 
Crutse Cachalot 155 Ribald songs, quarrelling, aud blas- 
phemy made a veritable pandemonium of the place. . 

e. Wild lawless confusion or uproar, a distract- 
ing fiendish ‘row’. 

1865 PakkMaNn /’oneers #1, iv. (1885) 53 When night 
came, it brought with it a pandemonium of dancing and 
whooping, drumming and feasting. 1897 Daily News 
2g Nov. 4/5 On Saturday pandemonium again reigned inthe 
Retehsrath, 

3. = HELL sé, 7. 

1807-8 W. Ervine Sediag. (1824) 386 Which likes ailur's 
Pandemonium, or a giblet pie, are receptacles for scientitic 
fragments of all sorts and sizes. 

Pandemy: see laxpeMia. 

Pan-denominational, etc. : see Pax- 1, 

Pander (pw'ndas), sé. Also 6- panday, 6 7 
pandare, pandor, []’roperlyAasdar, orig. Pandare, 
Eng. or Ar. form of 1. Zandarus, Gr. Mdvdapos, 
a proper name used by Boceaecio (in form /’21- 
dare), and after him by Chaucer in 7rodlus and 
Criseyde, as that of the man fabled to have pro- 
cured for Troilus the love and good graces of 
Chryscis, name and character being alike of me- 
dizval invention: see Skeat Chaucer 11. Introd. 
Ixiii-iv. The later spelling axder is due, no doubt, 
to association with agent-sbs. and freq, vbs. in -ER.] 

1. As proper naine, 

ears Cuaucer Troylus 12548 A frend of his pat called 
was Pandare [vimes care, fare}. /bid. 582 ‘Vhis Pandare, 
vat neigh malt for sorwe and routhe, 7éfd, 822 And how 
bat hym soth seyde Pandarus. 1606 SHaxs. 77 §& Cr. ut 
ii. 210 Pandarus, HW ever you proue false one to another, 
since I haue taken such paines to bring you together, let all 
pittifull guers betweene be cal'd to the worlds end after my 
name: call them all Panders. 

2. A go-between in clandestine amours; one who 
supplies another with the means of gratifying lust; 
a male bawd, pimp, or procurer. 

1530 Lyxursay Test. Papyngo 390 Paudaris, pykthankis, 
custronis, and clatteraris, 1379-80 Nortn /Vitarch (1612) 
93 He that was the Pandor to procure her. rg91 SPENSER 
if. Hubberd 808 Ne, them to pleasure, would he some- 
times scarne A pandares coate (so basely was he bore). 
1598 Sinsks. ferry IV.v.v. 176 One Mt Broome,..to whom 
you should haue bin a Pander. 1632 Liticow Y'raz. 1. 2 
Ruffian Pandors .. are now clothed .. aud richly rewarded, 
1791 Mrs. Ravciuirre Kou, forest xiv, He now saw him- 
self the pander of a villain. 1840 Macautay Ess., Clive 
(1851) IT. 533 Squahdering his wealth on pandars and 


PANDEROUS. 


flatterers, 1869 Lecky Hurap. Mor. I. xi. 293 Vhe Pander 
and the Courtesan are the leading chiauacters of Plautus. 
b. Less usually said of a woman: a panderess. 

1585 Greexe Planetomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 77 Pasyla 
smiling at the diligent hast of the old Pandar [Clarista], com- 
miunded she should be brought in. 1766 Forpvce Sern 
Fug. Wort. (1767) 1. vii. 304 Employed as a handmaid.. 
if not as a pandar. 1853 Kixcsiev é/yfatia xix. 223 
Sorceress she was, pander and slave-dealer, 

e. éransf. and fig. Said of a thing. 

1582 Stanvirurst c/eucis, ete. (Arb.) 139 Forgerye thee 
pandar; thee messadge mockrye. 1622 Hakewti.e David's 
iow tii. 113 ‘The Eye Testi as it were the Pandar or Broker. 
a1704 1. Brown Sat, on Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 Thou 
church yard pimp, and pander to the grave. 1791 Berke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. go Make virtue a pander to vice. 

3. One who ministers to the baser passions or 
evil designs of others, 

1603 Knottus /fist, Turks (1621) 7 One of ber Eunuches, 
whom she purposed to use as her pander for the circum: 
venting of the Patriarch, 1682 Drvoex aedal 256 The 
Pander of the People's Hearts. 1732 Jouxson Raméler 
No, 195 x2 Ina place where there are no pandars to folly 
and extravagance. 1894 L. Sterurn f/ours in Library 
(1892) HI. tii. 92 He crowns a torrent of abuse by declaring 
that Scott has encouraged the lowest panders of a venal press. 

+4. 2 = Bury 3, 4. Obs. 

1592 G. Harvey /Yerce's Super, Wks. Grosart) [rat Tle 
would neuer dare me, like a bold Pandare, with such stont 
challenges, 

Pander (pa'ndor,v. Also-ar, [f. Paxpen sé] 

1. érans. To act as a panier to; to minister to 
the gratification of (another's lust, Also fiz. 

1602 Suaks. //at, 111. iv. $8 Since Frost it self, sactinely 
doth burns, As Reason panders Will. 1666 FE. M. Coe 
verted Trotns ili, Ab! that 2 Lady’s lose should be Thus 
pandar'd by a Gypsie, 1827 RIE Dana Buccaneer shi, 
Lust panders murder—murder panders lust ! 

2. intr, ‘Yo play the pander; to subserve or 
minister to base passions, tendencies, or designs, 
Const, fo. 

1603 [see Pasprrinc). 1641 Mintox Ch. Gert. in (resi) 64 
excommunication servs fur nothing with them, but to pros, 
and pandar for fees, 1812 Soutnny Onutiana UW. 23 These 
traitors .. wha lampooned the noblest passions of humanity 
in order to pandar for its lowest appetites. 1868 jo 
Bouni Wef CA. Engh. We pandered tu the king's gross 
immoralities, 1899 Diack Jfacleod of J). xvi, Panderiug 
tu the public taste for pretty things, 

Ifence Pa‘ndering 74d. sd, and Af/.a.; Panderer, 
one who panders; = PANDER sé. 2. 

1603 Dikker I onderfudl Veare Wks, (Grosart) 1.09'Tube 
plaid heere By iEnglish-nen, ruffians, and panderin® slaues. 
1839 Fok ull 29 Apr., Pretenders, panderers, parusites, 
hypocrites, 1895 Jowrtr fas (ed. 2) Ve gt. He should Le 
the cnemy of all pandering to the popular taste. 1884 Rut, 
Wiefenne w. iv, Panderers to popular taste and popular error. 

t+Pa:nderage. Ols. nonce. [f. Pasven v. 
+-AGE.] The practice ur trade of pandering. 

1612 Cuarman I tdowes 7. Plays 1373 HEL 2x Thou shale 
hold thy ‘Fenement tu thee and thine cares for euer, in free 
siachage, as of the manner of Panderaze. 1675 J. Satu 
Chr. Relig, App. (Webster 1328), 

Panderess (pa‘ndarés . Now rare. Also 7- 
pandar-, 7 pandresse, 8 pandress, -ass,  [f. 
Paxpen sb. + -Ess.] .\ female pander, a bawd. 

1606 Warner 1b, ug. xiv. Innxixe 362 But all in vaine, 
ro" apposite ta Loue did she perseuer, As that vento his 
Pandresse Arte he was enfore't to leaue her. a 1652 Brome 
Wad Couple Ww i, | have ingag'd my selfe for her to be your 
Pandaresse, 1721 D'Urrev Operas, etc. 274 This Pandrass,.. 
he charges to ‘Vimandra’s Hand ‘Io give the Scrull. 1859 
Trencu Sed. Gloss. 20 Bawd once cuuld have been applied 
to pandar and pandaress alike. 

Panderism (pe‘ndoriz’in). .\lso_ pandar-. 
(& Pannen sé, + -Isx.] The practice or trade of 
a pander; syslemalic pandering. 

1601 Downfall farl Huutingtou 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VII. 136 Suffering their lines ‘Tu flatter these times With 
pandarisin base. 1604 ‘I. M. Slack BR. in Middleton's 
Wks, (Bullen) VIM. 23 He should excel even Pandarus 
himself, and go nine mile beyond him in pandarism. 1926 
Swit Gulliver in. sili, Perjury, oppression, subornation, 
fraud, pandarisin, 1809 MaLKin Cul Bus Ix. vii. (Reldg.) 
» 4 Lemos managed that intrigue by the panderism of 
Signor de Santillane. 1818 Blackie. Mag. WN. 453 His 


pitid panderism to the vilest passions of that mob. 
t+ Pa‘nderize, 7. O¢s. Also pandar-, [f. as 
prec. + -14E.)  de/r, ‘To acl the pander. Hence 


+ Pa‘nderizing v4/. sé. and pfé. a. 

1603 Fokio .Vontaigne (1634) 489 Venus..whe so cun- 
ningly enhanced the market of her ware, by the brokage or 
anderizing of the lawes. 1606 Marston #awue m, Vour 
ther shall not say I pandarizde. 1616 R. C. Pees? 
iWhistée vi, 2890 Incarnate devill? pandarizing page ! 

Pa'nderly, a, Obs, or arch.  [f. as pree. + 
-LY") Of the nature of or befitting a pander. 

is81_ LB. Rich Farewell Tivb, She would make her 
vnderstande. -how ill she could awaie with suche pandarly 
practises. 1601 Suaks, Merry Ww. ii. 119 Oh you Panderly 
Rascals, there's a knot: a gin, iipacks, a conspiracie against 
me, 1640 Gent Anave in Gr. To Rdr., Some [are] pimping, 
some panderly knaves, 1823 Scotr Quentin D, xxvii, A 
panderly barber, ; 

Pandermite (p&ndd-amoit). J/xz. [Named 
1877, from Panderma in Asia Minor: see -1rE 1.) 
A variety of Priceite. 

1886 in Cassell’s Eneyel, Dict. 
Names Men, . 

+ Panderous, ¢. Ods. Also 6 -drous, 7 
-darons. [f. PANvEr sé. + -ous.] Of the nature 
of or characterizing a pander. In quot. ¢1575 as sé. 


1896 in Cuesrirn Diet. 


PANDERSHIP. 


61575 Balfour's Practichs (1754) 378 He may be repellit fra | 
passing upon ane assise, or being witness ..that is ane 
pandrous (i.e, éevo), or juglar (ic. jocudator), 1613 and | 
Maiden's Trag. 1. i. in Haz. Dedsicy X. 427, set before | 
thee, panderons lord, this steel. @ 1627 MinuLeton Witch 
ut ii, Fhesame wary pandarons diligence Was then bestow'd 
on her. 1633 Costlie Whore w.ii.in Bullen O. 74 1V, 1 dare 
2 anele combat any knight, Any adventurer, any pandorus 
hinde. 

Pa'ndership, rare. [fas pree.+-sHir.] The 
function or trade of a pander. 

1656 J. Bexruam Seve Treat. (1657) 51 Calvin, saith, That 
mixt dancing of men and women together, are nothing else 
then panderships and prpvocations to whoredome. 


Pan-destruction, -diabolism: sce Pay- 2. 

Pandi-‘culated, a. rare. [f.1.. pandiculat-us, 
pa. pple. of pandice/ir7 to stretch oneself, f. andere 
to stretch + dim. element.] ‘Stretched out, opened, 
extended’ (Ash, 1775). 

Pandiculation (pendikislé-fan).  [n. of 
action from L. pandicniitri: see prec.) An instinc- 
tive movement, consisting in the extension of the 
legs, the raising and stretching of the arms, and 
the throwing back of the head and trunk, accoin- 
panied by yawning; it occurs before and after 
sleeping, also in certain nervous affections, as 
hysteria. and al the accession of a fit of ague, 
Sometimes looscly used for ‘ yawning’. 

1649 Betwee Pathonryot. uu. ix. 223 Pandiculation is 
a Deliberate Action of the other Muscles of the ody. 
1668 Phil. Frans. WW. 812 About Sneezing, the Hickocke, 
Yawning, Pandiculation, and their Causes. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 333 Pandiculation, .is an instinctive 
exertion to recover a balance of power between the extensor 
nnd flexor inuscles 1822-56 De Quixcey Confess. (1862) 
27 Hy mere dint uf pandiculation, valgarly called yawning, 

Pandionine (pzxndai‘enain). Ornish. [f. Zool. 
1. Fandion, generic name of the Osprey. L. 
Lanition, Gr. Tavdiev, in Mythology the father of 
Procne and Philomela.] Of or belonging to the 
genus /andion or osprey. In recent Dicts. 

Pandit, variant of Pexpir. 

Pandle (pend’l). Also S pandell. [Origin , 
unascertained ; app. the souree of l.each’s generie 
name /andalus.) <A local name of the shrimp ; 
applied by some writ:rs to an allied erustacean, 
perhaps /amadalus annulicornis, Leach, 

1786 Gentl. Mag. 1. 853 A small fish is caught on the 
sands (at Hastings) which they call pandells ; they are bigger 
than shrimps, smaller than prawns... Their claws are not 
like those of a lobster, but shut up like a knife with a short 
blade. 2835 Kinsy /fad, §& fast, Anin. T1. xv. 38 The 


smaller Crustaceans, as the shrimp. prawn, pandle. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Pandle,a shrimp, Also used in Kent. 

b. Comé., as pandle-whew, a local name of the 
wigeon (Norfolk). 

1885 Swainson rou. Vases Brit. Birds 134. 

Pa-ndoor, -dore. Sc. dial. [Sce quot. 1796; 
but proof of the alleged derivation is wanting.] 
A kind of large oyster, found near Prestonpans, 

1996 Statist. slcc. Scot. XYV. 70 Oysters caught nearest 
to the town [Prestonpans] are the largest and fattest; hence 
the largest obtained the name of Pandoors, ie. oysters 
caught at the doors of the pans. 1805 Forsvrn Brandis 
Scots, 1.458. 1894 Hartaceton J terth in Field 58 (E14 D.) 
With a dish o' mussel-brose at Newhaven, or with a prievin' 
o” fat pandores a little further east the coast. 

Pandoor, Pandor: see Paxpocr, Panprr. 

Pandora!  p&ndéeri). Also 7 Pandore. [a. 
Gr, Tlardépe lit. ‘all-gifted’, f. wav- all + dapov gilt.) 
In Greek mythology, the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom, when made by Vulean and 
brought to Epimetheus, all the gods and god- 
desses bestowed gifts. 

1633 J. Fisner Fudues Proess. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 
461 To frame the like Pandore, The gods repine, and nature 
would grow poor. 1643 Mitros Divorce u. iii, The Acade- 
mics and Stoics, who knew not what a consummat and most 
adorned Pandora was bestow'd upon Adam. Z 

[Tence Pandora's box: the gift of Jupiter to 
Pandora, a box enclosing the whole multitude of 
human ills, which flew forth when the box was 
foolishly opened by Epimetheus ; according to a 
later version, the box contained all the blessings of 
the gods, which, on its opening, escaped and were 
lost, with the exception of hope, which was at the 
bottom of the hox. Tlenee in fig. and allusive uses. 

31579 Gosson Sc. Aduse (Arb.) 44, 1 cannot lyken our | 
affecton better than. .to Pandoraes hoxe, lift vppe the lidde, 
out flyes the Deuill; shut it vp fast, it cannot hurt vs. 
1610 LB. Jonson A/ch. 1. i. 92 Such was..Pandora’s tb. 
1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend § 14 And if Asia, Africa, 
and America should bring in their List [of diseases], Pandoras 
Vox would swell, and there must he a strange Pathology. 
1679 J. Goopman Penit, l'ardoned i. i. (2713) 264 ‘Where 
may be some hope left in the hottom of this Pandora’s box 
of calamities, 1840 Caatyie feroes v. 268 The Eighteenth 
was a Sceptical Century; in which little word there is a 
whole Pandora's Box of miseries. 1886 Mas. vss Lixtoy 
Paston Carec xiii, Pandora's box was opened for him, and 
all the pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured 
weve abroad. ; BI, H 

Pandora? (pind6-ra), pandore (jxend--1), 
Also 7-8 pandure, (S pandola), y pandura, 
pandur, [a. It. fendora (also pandura’, ¥. pan- 
dore, ad. L. pandira, a. Gr. mavdoupa, a musical j 
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instrument the invention of which was attributed to 
Pan, ((ut the word was prob. of foreiyn origin.)] 

A stringed musical instrument of the cither type, 
the same as the Banpore. 

The original Greek and Roman Jandura is described as 
a kind of lute with three strings; such an instrument is 
still used in some eastern lands under the name favdur. 

Sut the original type has, at different times, and in different 
countries, undergone many changes in form, in the number 
and material of the strings, the use or non-use of a plectrum, 
etc. Equally numerous are the modifications of the name: 
ef. Baxpore, Banjo, Manpotine. The changes of thing 
and name have not always gone together: the Neapolitan 
fandura, for instance, retaining the ancient name, is ‘a 
musical instrument larger than the mandoline, strung with 
eight meta) wires, and played with a quill’. 

a. 1597 Moriev /afrod. ALus. 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute, Orpharion, Pandora, or such like. 1762 Smo1.1.eTT 
L. Greaves iii. (1793) L. 51 Their raw red fingers .. being 
adorned with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandola, 
and even to touch the keys of the harpsichord. 1825 Fos- 
Brookk Lveyel. sttig. 1. 628 The Orpharion was like a 
guitar, but... was strung with wire... Phe Bandore, nearly 
similar, had a straight bridge; the Orpharion slanting. The 
Pandura was of the lute kind, the Mandura a lesser lute. 
1838 /incycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 788/2 Pandora, a small 
kind of lute, with fewer strings than the ordinary Iute,.. 
believed to have originated in the Ukraine. 1880.4. J. Hiv- 
Kins in Grove Dict. Afus. IE. 644 Pandora vr Lanitore 
A Cither of larger dimensions than the Orpharion. 

8, 1612 Drayton J'ody-o/b. iv. 63 Some that delight to 
touch the sterner wyeri¢ chord, The cythron, the pandore, 
and the theorbo strike. 1706 Puttirs, Pandore or Pandure, 
a kind of Musical Instrument. 1880 Grone's Dict. Mus. 11. 
612 A larger orpharion was called Penorcon, and a still larger 
one Pandore. 1889 AsercromaBie Hast, Caucasus 171 Akim's 
eyes at once fell upon a _pandur, or three-stringed lute. 

Pandour, pandoor (pzndii-’. Also pan- 
dur. [= F. pandour, Ger. pandur; all a. Serbo- 
croatian pandir, ‘a constable, bailiff, beadle, sum- 
moncr, or catehpole; a mounted policeman or 
guardian of the public peace; a watcher of fields 
and vineyards’, haying also in earlier times the 
dnty of guarding the frontier distriets from the 
inroads of the Turks. For ulterior etymology sec 
Note below. The sense in which the word became 
known in Western Europe is involved in the history 
of Trenck’s body of pandours.) 

1. In f/. The name borne by a loeal force organ- 
ized in 1741 by Baron Trenck on his own estates 
in Croatia to clear the country near the Turkish 
frontier of bands of robbers; subsequently enrolled 
asa regiment in the Austrian Army, where, under 
‘Trenck, their rapacity and brutality caused them 
to be dreaded over Germany, and made /’andour 
synonymous in Western Europe with ‘ brutal 
Croatian soldier’. 

1747 (¢itéc) Memoirs of the Life of Francis Daron Trenck 
.. Colonel of a body of Pandours and Sclavonian Hussars. 
fbid. 15, 1 set out with a retinne of twenty pandour-tenants 
of inine. fééd¢.16 My haram-bascha or captain of pandours. 
1754 Ricuarpson Grasdison (1781) UL. iv. 51, 1 beheld six 
Pandours issue from that inner part of the wood. 1991 
Hampson Jew. J. Wesfey IL. 124 His als might have 
better suited a colonel of pandours than a christian bishop. 
1799 Camprect / eas. /ope t. 352 When leagued Oppression 
pour'd to Northern wars Her whisker’d pandoors and her 
fierce hussars. 1843 /eany Cycd. XXV. 1853/2 On Maria 
‘Theresa's succession to the throne, ‘Trenck offered his owu 
and the services of his men, his regiment of Pandours, as he 
called them, to the young empress. 

Jig. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks u, ‘Vhe hussars and 
pandours of physic. .rarely attack a patient together, 

||2. In local use, in Croatia, Servia, Hungary, ete. : 
A guard; an armed servant or retainer; a member 
of the local mounted constabulary. 

1880 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 178/2 A small body of guards, 
called pandours, is, by immemorial usage, attached to the 
establishment (the monastery of St. John of Rylo}. 1886 
W. J. Tucker &. Exrope 135 The ‘ pandurs* came to fetch 
him, and..dragged him before the commission. /érct. 169 
‘These Pandurs, your police, your mounted constahnlary, vt 
whatever you call them, are they of no tse? 

(Note. The word garndir, with all or some of the senses 
mentioned above, is found in nearly all the South-Slavonic 
(Servian) dialects, and in Magyar, also as pandu'r in 
Roumanian; it has entered ‘Turkish as pandul, Earlier 
forms in Magyar and Serbo-croatian were dandir, ddndory 
the former is still used in and near Ragusa. The word is 
not native either in Magyar or Slavonic, and the question 
of its origin and course of diffusion in these langs. is involved 
in considerable obscurity. But Slavonic scholars are now 
peneray agreed in referring it throngh the earlier ddadir, 
handor, to ned. L, danderius, orig. ‘a follower of a standard 
or banner’ (see Banner), or to some Italian or Venetian 
word akin to this, Among senses evidenced by Du Cange 
for danderins (and éannerius), are those of ‘ guard of corn: 
fields and vineyards ‘, als ‘summoner, apparitor', which are 
both senses of fandirs It. danditore (Venetian bandior) 
has also the sense of summoner’. The alleged derivation 
of the word from Pandur or Pandur Puszta, ‘a village in 
Lower Hungary’, given in Ersch & Griber's Cyclopadia, 
and fepenterl in many English Dictionaries, is absolutely 
baseless. J . 

Pandowdy (péndawdi), U.S. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. a compound of 1’an sé.) Halliwell 
cites from Bp. Kennett’s MS. Aardoulde a custard 
(Somerset); but this is now unknown in Eng. 
dialects.) A kind of apple pudding, variously 
seasoned, but usually with molasses, and baked in 
a deep dish with or without a erust, 
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1846 Worcester, Pandozwedy, food made of bread and 
apples baked together. 1852 Hawtnorne Bithedale Rout. 
xxiv, Hollingsworth [would] fill my plate from the great dish 
of pandowdy. 1893 Letann A/ev. ia 74 Pan-dowdy—a kind 
of coarse and broken up apple-pie. 

Pandrass, -ess, obs. forms of PAXDERESS. 

Pandur, variant spelling of Paypovr. 

Pandur, pandura, pandure: see Paxnora?. 

Pandurate (perndiiiret), a. [f. L. pamditra 
Pannors? + -TE 4.] =next. Also+Pa‘ndurated a, 

1775 Astt Suppl., /asndxrated, having a leaf in the form 
of the pandore, 1847 Wenstrr, Pandurate. 1881 Gard. 
Chron. XV. 717 Vhe lip is pandurate, undulate, emarginate 
atthe top, 1882 Garden 29 July 104/1 The large pandurate 
labellum is pure white on its upper part. 

Panduriform (pxnditieriffim), a [f LL. 
pandira VPaxrnora® + -rorm.) — Fiddle-shaped: 
chiefly in Bot, and Anlom. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Panduriform Leaf, 
one of the shape of a violin:..larger at both ends than in 
the middle, where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner. 
1760 J. Lex dutrod, Bot. mi. v. (1765) 178 Pandurxforim, 
Pandure-shaped. 1826 Kirav & Sr. Zutons xxxv. 111. 609 
In. .icheta monstrosa they [the tegmina] are rather pan- 
cluriform. 1870 Dentiey Jan, Bot. (ed. 2)155 Whena lyrate 
leaf has but one deep recess on each side, it is termed pax- 
duriform or fiddle-shaped. 

+ Panduwrrist. Ods. rare. [fas prec. + -187.] 

2656 Litount Glossogr., Pandurist, he that. plays on 2 
musical instrument called a Rebech, or on a Violin. 

Pandy (pi'ndi); sé! Chielly Sc. {Supposed 
to be L. pave ‘stretch out!’, imper. of Pandére to 
stretch or spread.] A stroke npon the extended 
palm with a leather strap or /awse, ferule, or rod, 
given as a punishment to schoolboys; =Paumy sé. 

1805 A. Scotr Poenzs 12 But if for little rompish laits, 
1 hear that thou a pandy gets. 1865 G. Macvonatp af. 
Forbes 30 The punishment was mostly in the form of 
pandies—blowss delivered with varying force, but generally 
with the full swing of the tag, as it was commonly called. 
1876 Grane Bagh Sch. Scott. 1. v. 204 reaches of order 
and bad conduct .. at the Elgih academy {are punished] by 
‘pandies', 1895 W. Humrurey in J/onth Oct. 230 The 
pandies took their name from Pande nranunz— Stretch out 
your open hand. [Vhe usual Sc, explanation is from pande 
painant | as the source at once of pandy and paimy.] 

Hence Pandy 2./rais.,to strike on the palm of the 


hand with the tawse or fernle, as a panishment. 

1863 Kinxcstry Water-Lab. v, And she ., pandied their 
hands with canes. 1875 A. R. Hore Jy Schoolboy froin 
When he was going to be pandied. 

| Pandy parndi), s&2 £. did. Also -ee. 
{Aceording to Yule, from the sumame /'am./e, the 
title of ay or subdivisional branch of the Brahmins 
of the Upper Province, which was very common 
among the high-caste sepoys of the Bengal army. 
One of those bearing the surname was A/angul 
ande, the first man to mutiny in the 34th 
Regiment.) A colloqnial name for a revolted sepoy 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857-9. 

1857 IL. Greatuep Lett. Siege Dethi (1858) 99 As long 
as T feel the entire confidence I do..1 cannot feel gloomy. 
I teave that feeling to the Pandees, 1864 ‘TRevetyan 
Compet. Walla (1866) 247 He was separated from his 
squadron, and surrounded by a party of desperate Pandics. 
1893 Fornes-Mitcnen. Renin. Gt, Mutiny 164 We captured 
those guns that the Pandies were carrying off. 1897 Lo. 
Roserts 41 Vrs. in dndia \. vi. 62. 

Pan-dynamometer, etc.: see PAN- 2. 

Pane (p2in), sd.! Forms: 4-5 pan, 6 paene, 
paan, pein, 6-7 payn(e, 6-8 pain(e, 4~ pane. 
[a. F. pa (11th ¢. in Littré) = Pr. paw, Sp. paito, 
Pg. panno, lt, panno:—L. pannunt, acc, of pannus 
a eloth, a piece of cloth.) 

I. A piece of cloth. 

+1. A cloth; a piece of cloth; any distinct 
portion of a garment, a lap, a skirt. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor MM, 4387 Sco drou his mantel wit be pan,.. 
lle drou, sco held, be tassel brak. ¢1320 Sir 777str. 994 
Tristrem gan it wip bald As prince proude in pan. se 
T. Usk Test. Love ii. (Skeat) 1. 29 Among pannes mouled 
in a wiche [Wuircit], in presse among clothes laid. ¢ 1450 
Aferlin sor Thei kneled to sir Gawein, and folded the panes of 
her mantels. ¢1475 Kauf Cotlzear 234 Gif thow dwellis 
with the Quene, proudest in pane. ¢1475 Partenay 5654 
Which so well was Anoynted indede, That no sleve ne pane 
had he hole of brede, 1573-80 Barer dé. P57 A Pane of 
cloth, pauniculs, segmien, paxvov. : 

+b. = COUNTERPANE 2. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kant. 855 Per beddyng watz noble, Of 
cortynes of clene sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez, & couertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1459 /avent. in Paston 
Lett. 1. 484 Mem, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys. Item, 
jrede pane furryd withe connyngs, 1495 Acc. Le. Ligh 
Treas. Scot. \. 226, ij ellis of scarlot to & pane to the 
Kingis bed, 1536 /dfd, 111. 50 For ij _elne tj quartaris 
Inglis scarlet to be ane pane for the Kingis bede in the * 
schip. 3578 /#vent. in Hunter Biggar § Lo. Fleming xxi, 
Ane pein of purpour weluot freinzeit w' blak and reid silk, 

+2. A pieee, width, or strip of cloth, of which 
several were joined together side by side, so as to 
make one cloth, enrtain, or garment. Obs. 

The ‘panes’ might be narrow pieces or strips of alternate 
or different colours (e.g. red and blue) or different materials 
(e.g. velvet and cloth of gold}, or pieces of the same culour 
with lace or other trimming inserted in the seams, or (in later 
use) strips of the same cloth distinguished by colour or 
separated by lines of trimming, ete. in . 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Hiv. /V (1830) 118, iii] costerings of 
woo! paled rede and blue with rooses sonnes and crownes in 


PANE. 


every pane, 1517 in Kerry sS¢. Laver, Reading (1883) 106 5 
An Awter Cloth of panes of Cloth of gold & velwett im- 
browdred wt archangells & floures. a@ 1548 tat. Chron, 
fen. VIEE 207b, Another chamber was hanged with grene 
Veluet..in the middle of euery pane or pece, was‘a fable of 
Onid in Matamorphoseos emhraudered. 1592 GREENE Upst. 
Courticr in Dae Misc. (Mabh.) LT. 219 A very passing 
costly paire of veluet breeches, whose panes .. was drawne 
out with the best Spanish satine. 1621 Corvat Crudities 
43 The Switzers weare .. doublets and hose of panes, inter- 
mingled with red and yellow, and some with blew, trimmed 
with long puffes of ycllow and blewe sarcenet rising up 
between the panes, 1613 CHapaan Adasgue Plays 1873 UL 
92 But betwiat every pane of embroidery, went a row of 
white Estridge feathers. @ 1639 ‘I. Carew Cal. Brit, Wks, 
(1824) ts0 The curtain was watchet and a pale yellow in 
paines. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2170/4 One Green Satin Peti- 
coat laced with Gold and Silver Lace, in Panes. 1694 
Morteux Aaéelats ww. lil. (1737) 212 Breeches with Panes 
like the outside of a ‘Tabor. 

+b. p/. Strips made by cntting or slashing 
a garment longitudinally for omamental purposes ; 
e.g. to show the fine stnff with which it was lined, 


or of which an undergarment was composed, Ods, 

1613 Cuarman Wasgue Plays 1873 111.94 Wide sleeves cut 
in panes. @1648 Lo. Herpert L7fe (1886) 166 Her gown 
was a green Turkey grogram, cut all into panes or slashes, 
from the shoulder and sleeves nnto the foot. 1653 Urounart 
Rabelais 1. viii. (Ruldg.) 36 They [breeches] were, within the 
panes, puffed ont with the lining. 

II. A piece, portion, or side of anything. 

+3. A section or length of a wall or fence. Ods. 

c.g. the length between two angles, bastions, buttresses, 
posts, ete, 

¢ 1380 Sir Herund, 5188 By pat were Sarazyns .. come in- 
ward ., At a pan pat was broken, 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. xv. 119 Closed rounde about with seuen panes of 
strong walles. 1524 Churchw. Ace. St, Giles, Reading 21 
Yor makyng of v panys of the church pile iiije, 1525 Lo. 
Bersers /‘oiss. U1, xxtiv 53 Than the knyght shewed me 
a pane of the wall, and said, sir, se you yonder parte of the 
wall whiche is newer. 1530 Patscr, 2512 Pane of a wall, 
fan de mur, 1672 Duyoenx Assignation i. ii, There’s the 
wall; behind yond pane of it we'll set up the ladder. [1795 
Soutitey Joan Notes Wks. 1837 [. 2co (tr. Froissact) ‘The 
miners.. overthrew a great pane of the wall, which filled the 
moat where it had fallen.) 

+4. A side of a quadrangle, cloister, court, or 
town. Oéds, 

13.. FE. £, Allit. P. A, 1033 Veh pane of pat place had 
pre 3atez, 1447 Hill of ffen. VE in Carter King's Coll. 
Cha. 13 A cloistre square the est pane conteyning in lengthe 
clxxv fete, and the west pane as muche. 1481 Caxton Gode- 
Broy clxxix. 264 Thyse as castellys..were alle square, the 
ares that were toward the coun were double, in suche wyse 
that one of the panes that was without myghe be aualed 
ypon the walles, and theane it shold be lyke a brydze. 1560 
Rottann Crt. Venus u. 4go Ane Closter weill ouir fret .. 
Quhairin was all thir ten Sibillais set In eucrilk Pane set ay 
togidder thre. 

5. A flat side, face, or surface of any object 
having several sides: ¢.g. (@) the dressed side of 
a stone or log; (4) one of the divisions or sides of 
a nut or bolt-head; (¢) one of the sides of the 
upper surface or table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 

1434 faudent. Hotheringhey in Dugdale .Vonast. (1846) V1. 
1414/2 [The steeple is to be square in che lower part, and 
after being carried as high as the body of the church] hit 
shall he chaungid, and turnyd in viij panes. e130 in 
Gutch Col. Cur. 11. 305 Oone odar Challes with a patten 
gilte the fuote of vj panesand in oone of theyme a Crucifixe, 
1875 Lasett Timber 74 note, Pane is the hewn or sawn 
surface of the log. 1895 Kaicut Dict. Afech, 1601/2 Pane. ., 
the divisions or sides of a nut or bolt-head; as, a six-paned 
nut, £¢. a hexagonal nut. 

TIL. A division of a window, and derived uses. 

6. One of the lights of a mullioned window (o4s.), 
ot a subdivision of this ; now, One of the compart- 
ments of a window, ete. consisting of one sheet or 
square of glass held in place by a frame of lead, 
wood, ete.; the piece of glass itself, or of horn, 
paper, or the like substituted for it. 

1466 Paston Lett. 11. 268 To the glaser for takyn owte of 
ii, pany's of the wyndows of the schyrche. a 1490 Boronra 
tin. (1778) 93 Vem queelibet fenestra ., continet § vel 6 pa- 
gettas, anglice panys. ¢1535 in Forksh. Archzol, Jrul. 
(1886) IX. 322 One glasse wyndow wt iij panes of vij ffoote 
longe and ij foote wyde every pane. 1607 WALKtxcron 
Opt. Glass 139 The glazier en -.haue vsed him for 
qian and paines. 1662 Gerster Princ. 17 Glass Win- 

lows of small Payns. 1663 — Cowmnsel 47 Suffer no Green 
paines of Glasse to be mixt with white. 1709 STEELE 
fatler No, 77 p 2 She had found several Panes of my 
Windows broken, 1799 G. Situ Ladoratory 1. 179 Choose 
such panes of glass as are clear, even, and smooth, 1801 
Sourney 7 Aalaéa v1 xxiv, Silvering panes Of early shell. 
1816 J. Smivuy Panorama Se. & Art il. 754 Fake now a 
pane of glass, and place it upon the print. 1836 Mac- 
Gittivray te, Humboldt's Trav, v. 69 the windows being 
without glass, or even the paper panes which are often surb- 
stituted. 1898 G. B. Snaw Plays 11. 274 The ornamental 
cabinet,.its corner rounded off with curved panes of glass 
protecting shelves of. . pottery, 

b. Fulminating pane, see FULMINATING ffl. a. 
luminous ov magie pane, a sheet of glass on which 
ace of tin-foil, arranged in some design, are made 

uminons by the discharge of an electric condenser 
throngh the foil. 

1894 Bottone Electr. Instr, Making (ed. 6) 75 Fulminas 
ting Panes, or ‘ Franklin’s plates’ as they are also called, are 
easily made by coating both sides of a sheet of glass with 
tinfoil, to the extent of half of the entire surface, leaving the | 
margins all round clear glass. i 
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7. = Paxe sé.1 g, 

1582 Stanynerst -2ucis 1. (Arh.) 34 Aeneas theese picturs 
woonderus heeded, And eeche pane throghly with stedfast 
phisnomye marcked, 1§93 Nasun Cérist’s 7. 79b, False 
counterfet: panes in walls, to be opened and shut like a 
wicket. 1625 Furrcuun Alder Bro. wv. iv, We had better 
have stood between two panes of Wainscot. 1706 Prius, 
Pane, a Square of Glass, Wainscot, etc. ¢1850 Andiiue. 
Naty. (Weale) 136 Paneé, a square or pane of thin board. 

8. A rectangular division of some surface; one 


of the compartments of a chequered pattern. 
15s5 Eory Decades 198 Diuers shictes weaued of gossam. 
pyne cotton of sundry colours, wherof two are rychely 
frynged with golde and precious stones,..and chekered lyke 
the panes of a cheste borde. 1724 J. MAcky Yourn. theo, 
&ug. (N.), One wall... took up the whole length of a street, 
built of pains of this stone abonta foot square, 1875 Kxicnt 
Dict, Mech, 1601/2 Pane,..one square of the pattern ina 
plaid or checker-work fabrie. ; 
b. Each of the blocks of burr-stone of which 


a mill-stone is coustructed. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 20 ‘Whe pieces of buhr-stones are .. 
cut into parallelopipeds, called panes, which ave bound with 
iron hoops into large millstones. 1874 Kwiaur Dict. Weed, 
4oo/z The separate blocks which are hooped together to 
form a buhr-stone are known as panes. 

9. A section or plot of ground more or less 
rectangular in shape; spec. in Jrrégation, a division 
of ground bounded by a feeder and an outlet-drain. 

lc 1480 Huxnvson Test. Cress. 427 Quhair is thy garding... 
with... fresshe flouris, quhilk the quene Floray Had painted 
plesandly in every pane.) 1819 Ruuxnigy cleric. (1849! 2907 
(KE. D. D.) Paae,. stregulardivision of some sorts of husbandry 
work, as digging, sawing, ete. Some are safiron-panes, where 
saffron has been grown, 1848 W. Barxns /’eens Gloss. 
(E.D. DD), #aae, a compartment of tedded grass between 
the raked divisions. 1866 /. clngdian V% QO. 363 Mane, 
rsused by cottagers for a garden bed, or any small piece 
of ground, having a defined boundary, 1879 Wricutson in 
Cassels Techa, Educ. vi. 23 ‘Vhe water trickles down the 
sides of the ridges, finding its way into gtttters—between 
the elevated § panes’ or ‘stetches’, . 

t+ Pane, sé.2 Oés. [ME a. OF. pase, pane, 
Penne, fene, etc. \Cotgr. panne a skin, fell, or 
hide) =Pr. pena, enna, OSp. penta, pena, Sp. pana, 
in med.L, Agena, Aenna fur, skin (Du Cange). 

Referred by Diez to L. fenna feather (the sense after 
MHG, federe downy fur or peltry); others tike it as a fem. 


* formation from L. paunus, but here the OF. fori penue, 


Pere, presents difficulty.) . 

Fur, esp. as used for a lining to a garment; 
a fell or skin of ermine, sable, minever, or other 
fur). 


a3300 Floris § Bi 110 He lat bringe a cupe of selucre 
-And eke a pane of meniuier, 13.. Gay Wari, (AD 711 pe 
panis al of fow & gris (J2S. Caéus riche panys of faire 
grys], Pe mantels weren of michel priis. ¢1440 / renrp. 
ary, 3811 Pane, of a furrure, penila,..(P. pannla'. 1494 
in /ouseh. Ord. (1790) 120 Item, On New-yeare's day, the 
King onght to weare. .his pane of arms; and. if his pane bee 
s.ermins deepe, a Duke's ought to bee but fower. c1g00 
S, Poem Heraldry 177 in Q, Elis, Acad. ete. (1869) 100 
Shit sum haldis in armis ij certane thiugis, Nothir metallis 
hor colouris to blasomne, Krmyne and werr, callit panis, 
bestly furring, And haldin so without other discripcioune. 
1§03 vlec. Ld. High Freas, Scot. 1. 236 Payit to the 
is Maister of Wardrob for ane payp of miynever to 
fill fureh the lynyng of the samyn..als. 1ggo Pasar. 251/2 
Pane of a gray furre, Panne de gris. 

2. A package or bundle of furs containing a 
hundred skins: also called Manthe. 

(But this may belong to Paxe sé.) 

[1423 Nolls of Parit. IN. 136, ili panes de Foynes, chescun 
contenant .c, estes, pris le pece xe/.]_ 1612 BA. Custonts & 
Valuat, Merch.in dialyburton’s Ledger 303 Viadge .. Powtes 
the fur contening four pans ixli.  fésa, Calaba .. seasoned 
the pane..x li., stag the pane..vili. ; 

Pane (péin), 54.3 [Cf F. panne, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin.] ‘The pointed or edged end of 
a hammer opposite to the face; = PEEN. 

183: Nfetal Work No, 12. 181 What writer .. has decided 
the proper orthography of the top part of a machinist's 
hammer? Some call it the ‘pane’, some write it ‘pene’, 
and some ‘peane’, 1883 Crane Svtihy & Forge 20 Some. 
times the 
the broad end being known as the face. 2902 MAgsnaci 
Metal Tools vi. 65 An engineer’s ball-pane hammer. ..‘I’he 
‘ball-pane’ is the small round knob at the back of the 
hammer-head, and is chiefly used for riveting. 

Hence Paned a., in comb., having a pane of 
a specified kind, as éa//-paned, small-paned, 

1901 7. Black's Carp. & Build, Home fandicr. 30 Give 
every alternate tooth lof a saw] a sharp tap with a..small- 


paned hammer. 
(f Pane 56.2] trans. To 


+t Pane, 7.) Oés. 
horder or line with fur. amed, ¢-faned, furred. 


61330 Florice & Bl. (1857) 131 And a mantel of scarlet 
Ipaned al wiz meniuer, 

Pane (pein), v2 [f. Pang 50,1] 

1. ¢rans. To make up (a piece of cloth, a gar- 
ment) of pieces or strips of different sorts or 
colours, joined side by side. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

1504 Iii! of Goodyer (Somerset Ho), iij curteynis paned 
bluwe & red of stamen. 1509 Burgh Kee, Edinb, (1869) 1. 
122 That thair baneris of baith the saidis craftis be paynitt 
with the ee figuris and armis of the webstaris. 1552 
inv. Ch. Goods Survey in Surrey Archaol. (1869) 1V. 16 
Ttem one aulter cloth of grene and yelow crewell pained. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No, 4033/4 Lost .., 3 Damask Window- 

urtains, pain'd with Oranage-colour Shagareen. 1774 Anz. 
Reg. 117/2 A rich mantle of purple, paved with white. 1861 
H. Ainswortn Constable of Tower (1862) 17 He wore a 
doublet and hose of purple velvet, paned and cut. 


andle is nearer to the pane or narrow end, - 
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PANEGYRIC. 


2. To fit (a window) with panes. ; 

1726 Leon: Adlerte’s Archit. V1. 46/1 The Window must 
Le grated, tho’ not paned with seantling tale. 

+3. To panel (a room). Cds. 

1728 Lrices Weekly Fral. 28 June 4 Vhe other troom} 
wainscotted and paned with fine Dutch Canvass, 

Pano, obs. f. Paix, Pay 54.1, Penyy, 

Pan-ecclesiastical, -egoism, ete.: sce Pan-. 

Paned (péind’ .Af/.a. [f.Paxno2 (86.1) + -ED.J 

1. Made of strips of different coloured cloth 
Joined together, or of cloth cut into strips, between 
which ribs or stripes of other material or colour 
are inserted. 

1585 in Wills Doctors’ Cons, Camden) 43 Item, a paned 
blue hanging for the same use. 1583 in Wath VG OW 1, 
77 \ payr of blew paynd hosse, drawin furthe wt Dewrance, 
3607 Haun. & Bie WP omrandfater 1, ii, All the swarming 
generation Of lung stocks, short pain’d hose, and huge 
stuff'd doublets. «1658 Korn, ete. Hitch Edurontonw. iy 
Oh! my ribs are nude ofa payn'd hose, and they break: 1822 
Scart Weed ii, His paned hose were of black velvet, lined 
with purple silk, which garniture appeared at the slashes, 
a 825 Vorny Tec. 2. Anglia sv. feane, Paned curtains are 
made ef lung and narrow stripes of different patterns or 
colours sewed together. (1827 W. Gireoxp ord Introd, 107 
Paned hose..were a kind of trunk breeches, formed of 
stripes of various coloured cloth, occasionally intermixed 
with slips of silk, or velvet, stitched together, J 

2. Ola window or door: Having panes of glass. 
(Chiefly with qualification.) 

1756 Mus, Carperwoon Jr. v, (1884) 127 The windows 
are all of the small pained kind. 1814 Sporting Mag. 
XEIV. 43 A fox .. took a direction through a glass paned 
dvor, 1888 1. Huan Meet. Vidas i ii, A quaint little 
porch and two numerously puncd windows on each side. 

Panee, Paneel, var. PAWSEE, PANELYE. 

Panegas, obs. form of fence, pl. of PED 

Panegurie, obs. variant of PANEGYRY, 

+ Panegyre. Oés. [ad. Gr. navipyups Pax 
GYRIS: in seuse 1 identified with panegyric.] 

1. A eulogy: = Paxecynic sé, 1, 

1603 13. Jonson (¢//ée) NV panegyre on the happy entrance 
of James, vur sovereign, to his first high session of Parlia- 
ment. 4@ 1618 Svivesier Jayden’s Blush Ded. 4 Instead 
of precious Gifts, of solemme Panegyres 

2. A general assembly: = Pax 

1757 Stuxenny in Jew. (Surtees) TT. 358 Iere was in 
Biitish times the great panegyre of the Druids, the mid- 
summer meeting of all the country round. 1763 — Palvo- 
graph. Sacra & At public sacrifice, which they called 
Panegyres; a meeting of a side of a country, a province. 

Panegyric pen/dgitik), sd. and a. Also 7 
panegyrike, -gyrique, -girick, pani-, panne-, 
pana-, -gyrick, -girike, -geriek e, 7-9 pane- 
syrick. [a. I. pandgyrigue (1312 in Hatz.-Darm. , 
ad. L. pandyyric-us public cutogy, orig. adj.. a. Gr. 
mavyyuptres fit for a public assembly or festival, f. 
navyyupis PANEGYRIS. J 

A. sé. 1. A public speech or writing in praise 
of some person, thing, or achievement ; a laudatory 
discourse, a formal or claborate encomium or 
eulogy, Const. ot, wfon, formerly of. 

1603 Danirt. ((/de) A Panegyrike Congratulatorie delivered 
to the Kings most excellent Maiestie. x620 in Fortesc, 
fafers Camden’ 132, 1 also compused a panagirick of the 
inumortality of glorie. 1656 BLount Glossoer., Pauceyrich, .. 
a liccntions kinde of speaking or oration, in the praise and 
commendation of Kings, or other great persuns, wherein 
some falsitics are joyned with many flatteries. 1673 Marvetr 
Reh. Transp. Ah 45 The Mountebanks.. decrying all others 
with a Panegyrick of their own Balsam. ©1697 Potirr 
“latig. Greece w. viii. (1715) 227 The Company. .were some- 
times entertain’d with a Panegyrick upon the dead Person. 
a 1704 'T, Brown / eas. Ep. Wks. 1730 1. 109 Write a pane- 
gyric upyn custard. 1791 Boswetn. Fofnson i, 1 profess to 
write, not his panegyrick..but his Life. 1836 Yohusoniana 
1.71 Had 1 meant to make a panegyric on Mr. Johnson's 
excellencies, 1879 Frovoz Casey axvili. got Alter Cato’s 
death Cicero published a panegyric upon him. 

2, Elaborate praise; eulogy; landation. 

1613 R. Cawprey Sadie Alph. (ed. 3), Paaigirike, praise. 
1702 Lvenys in fefpys’ Diary (1879) VE. 255 Not doubting 
but the rest which follows will be still matter of panegyric. 
1762 Goipsm. Cr. 11, E. Pref. 5 In this season of negyric, 
when scarce an author passes unpraised either by his friends 
or himself, 1879 Farrar St. Pand L 6 He stands infinitely 
above the need of indiscriminate panegyric. 

+3. = Panrcyrist. Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 13, Father Stanney, a 
Fesuit Priest, catled (of the Panigericks) the lanterne of 
England. 

B. adj. +1. = Payreyntcat 1. Obs. 

1603 Hontaxn Plutarch Explan. Words, Panegyricke, 
Feasts, games, faires, marts, pompes, shewes, or any euch 
solemnities, performed or itil hefore the gencrall 
assembly of a whole nation, 

= PANEGYRICAL 2. 

21631 Doxxe Litanie xxiii. Poems (1654) 344 In Pane. 
gyrique Allelujaes, 1706 Maute //is?. Picts in Atisc, Scot. 
¥.17 The panegyrick author after a sort doth show. 173 
Pore Hor, Efist. u. i. 405 I'm not used to panegyrick 
strains. 1774 Mason Elegies i. Poems 46 Cautious 1 strike 
the panegyric string. ‘ ‘ 

Hence + Panegy‘ric 7, in/7., to utter or write 
a panegyric; /¢rans., to praise in an elaborate 


oration or eulogium. 

1708 De For Review Affairs France 1V. Pref., 1am not 
going about to panegyric upon my own Work, 1732 Gendé, 
énstr, (ed. 10) 539 (D.), I had rather be..lampooned for a 
virtue than panegyrick'd for a vice. 


Ys 


PANEGYRICAL. 


Panegy'‘rical, «. [fas pree. + -a1.] 

+1. Of the nature of a general assembly. Ods. 

@ 1617 BayvxE Diocesans Fryad/ (1621) 4 Their ordinary 
meeting, as itis, Acts 2. 46, daily, could Tote a Panegericall 
meeting. a 1679 ‘I’. Gooowtn Govt. Ch. Christ iw. vi. Wks. 
1865 XI. 231 In the primitive church the persons of the 
bishops..were chosen by all the people, and by panegyrical 
meetings. 

2. Of the nature of a panegyric or eulogy; publicly 
or elaborately expressing praise or commendation ; 
eulogistic, encomiastic, landatory. 

rggr-3 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Whs. (Grosart) 1. 326 
‘Toaddresse a plausible discourse, or to garnish a Panegyricall 
Oration in her prayse. 1596 Nasue Saffron: Walden Wks, 
(Grosard) JH. 76. 1616 Burtonxar Lug. Eapos., Fane: 
eyricadl,. spoken flatteringly in praise of some great persun. 
2755 J. Sueserark Lydia (1769) 1. 403 A dead Jord... ix 
always to receive honourable interment and a panegyrical 
epitaph, 1858 J. H. Newsman d/isé. Sh. 11876) IL ut. 222 
The Duke of Wellington's despatches..tell us so much more 
about him than any panegyrical sketch. 

Hence Panegy‘rically a/z., in or by means of 


a panegyric; by way of elaborate culogy. 

1680 Kedigion of Dutch vi. 37 You must also Panegyrically 
celebrate the Cantons. .for their refusal. 1814 W. ‘Tavior 
in Mouthly Rem UXXUE 360 Winkelmann. .fell in love 
with its sculptured reliques of antient art, and wndertook to 
describe them panegyrically. 

Panegy-ricize (-saiz., 7. rine. 
sh. + IKE.) = PANEGYRIZE &% 1. 

1787 ANS Hitnitcu Nese de Montouorien 11. xiv. 68 He 
suffered me to panegyricize him in a dedication of a piece. 

| Panegyris painidziris, -edziris).  [a. Gr. 
mavnyupis, 1, mav- all + dyupis = dyopa assembly.) 

Ll. Gr, Antig. \ general assembly; est. a festal 
assembly in honour of a god. In quols. 1647-79 
in allusion to Ileb. xii, 23. 

1647 Trapr Comm. Jatt. Wi. r2 Amidst a panegyris of 
angels, and that glorious ampitheatre. 1679 J. GoonMan 
Pentt. Lard. Wa. ¥. 41713) 367 Vhere shall be the glorious 
Panegyris, the assembly and church of the first-born. 1995 
Cuanuber Tram Asia Minor xi. 143 A panegyris or 
general assembly was held there yearly. 1879 C.‘T. Niwron 
Art & Archzol. viii, (1882) 430 The Olympic panceyris.. 
was still a reality, 

+2. = Panxeoynic A. 1. Ods. 

1646 Crasnaw Steps fo Temple 23 Their silence speaks 
alond, and is Thy well pronounced pancgyris. 

Panegyrism (panidgiriz’m). wonce-wd. [f 
PANEGYRIZE + -1sM. Cf. Gr. wavqydpiopa, -icpos 
celebration of a public festival.) A panegyrizing ; 
a composition of panegyrical character. 

1894 ‘I. Sinciair in ithenaum 17 Nov. 677/2 A work 
which has been called a paneg yrisin. 

Panegyrist (pz‘nédgirist). [f. next: sce -1s7. 
Cf. Gr. rarynyupta7ns one who celebrates a public 
festival.] One who writes ur ulters a panegyric; 
one who elaborately praises ; an encomiast. 

1605 Campen Mew. (1637) 3 -Adde..these few lines out of 
a farre more ancient Panegyrist. 1782 Miss Burxey Cecilia 
1x. iii, Vhe panegyrist of humian life! 1825 W.H. Deecaxp 
Sertébleomtania 25 Panegyrirts, Errant Knights! ‘hat 
whitewash one as grim‘d as Nero, And make him shine 
abroad—an hero. 1876 Freeman Nori. Cong. V. xxiii, 156 
‘The high-flown rhetoric of a panegyrist. 

Panegyrize (pencdzirsi:z), 7, [ad. Gr. mavy- 
yupi¢-ev to celebrate mavnyupis or a public festival; 
to deliver a panegyric: sce -1%E.} 

1, ¢vans. Yo pronounce or write a panegyric or 
elaborate eulogy upon; to speak or write in praise 
of; to eulogize. 

1617 Coutins Def Bp. Ely uw. vi. 250 Among so many 
Saints, as he Panegyrizeth in these Orations. 1791 Mao. 
D'Arntay Diary 2 June, The friends of Government.. 
panegyrised him while they wanted his assistance. 1833-6 
J.H. Newsaan Afist, S&é. (1876) Loan ii, 251 Meanly pane- 
gyrizing the government of an ustrper. : 

2. intr. ‘Yo compose or utter panegyrics. 

@ 1827 Mitrorn cited in Weester (1828). : 

Hence Pa-negyrized, Pa negyrizing fi. adjs.; 
also Panegyri:zer. 

1823 Valperga 11. 239 He was an earnest panegyrizer of 
republics and democracies. 1852 Davirs& Vauauan /'/alo's 
Republic x. (1868) 34t More anxious to be the panegyrized 
than the panegyrist. 1855 Doran //anover pacexs L. xi. 
436 In his panegyrising epitaph on the monarch. 

Panegyry (pin/*-, pane-dziri, parnsdziri). Also 
7 pani-, panegery, panegury. [f. Gr. ravyyupis 
PANEGYRIS, with change of suffix. 

1. Gr. Aniig. = Panecynis 
generally, A religious festival. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. 1. Pref. That the call of wisdom 
and virtue may be heard everywhere ;..not only in pulpits, 
bot..at set and solemn paneguries in theatres. 1659 H. 
L'Estrancr Adfiance Div. Of- 136 These dayes [the 
Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost) were 
called..The Christian Panegyries, as a note of distinction 
from those of lesser account. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 207 
‘The. .panegyries or great monthly festivals of the | Egyptian) 
gods, 1894 G. Rawtixson in Lex A/osaica 24 The institu. 
tion of panegyries or ‘solemn assemblics ’, : 

2. = Panecynic A. 1 (¢f r20¢ mtispr. tn quots.) 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 72 Then would he 
(Erasmus]..sound foorth the Panigeries of their, praises. 
1636 Ileywooo in dun. Dubrensia (1877) 69 Having these 
Panegeries now read over, To thy perpetuall fame. | 

Paneity (pinriti). [ad. med.L. *paneitas, £. 
*pane-us of bread, f. pan-Zs bread.) The quality 
or condition of being bread, ‘ breadness’. 


[6 Paxgcyric 


1, Also more 


420 


@ 1687 S. Parker Acasens clbrogat. Test (1688) 22 They 
could not onely separate the Matter and Form, and Acci- 
dents of the Bread from one another, but the Paneity or 
Treadishness it self from them all. 1689 Prior (3p. Shephard 
66 Romish bakers praise the deity They chipp'd, while yet 
in its paneity. 1782 Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. U1. vi. a2 
Innocent, acknowledged that..there did remain a certain 
pancity and vineity. ; 

Panel (pz'nél), sé.1 Forms: 3- panel; also 
4-6 panell, -e, (5 -yll, -3ell, -ele, pannule, 
penelle), 5-8 pannal, 6 -ale, 6-7 -all, 6-8 -ell, 
6-9 -el, (7 -elle, -iell). [MIE. a. OF. pane? picce 
of cloth, saddle-cushion, picce (of anything), etc., 
mod. F, panneau = It. fannello, med. L. pannellus, 
dim. of pannus cloth: sce Panrsd.! (several senses 
of which are found also under faie/), OF. had also 
fanele f., piece, cte., which in ME. would run 
together with pane/.} 

I. A piece of cloth, and connected uses. 

1, A piece of cloth placed under the saddle to 
protect the horse’s back from being galled (oés.) ; 
now, the pad or stuffed lining of a saddle employed 
for this purpose. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 14982 Viroght fai nober on hir bak Na 
sadel ne panel. ¢1qgoo levine 4 Gat. 473 Luke thou fil 
wele thi panele, And in thi sadel set the wele. 1483 Cat, 
Angl, 267/2 S Vanelle of a sadelle, Jancis, sudsediiune, 
1497 .Vaval clce. flen, VU (1896) 117 Cartsadell without 

anell, 1607 Marxnam Cavad. v1. (1617) 56 Fhe pannells of 
tis Saddle shall be made of strong linnen cloath. 1724 Dr 
For Wee. Cavalier (1840) 74, Leuta hole in the pannel of 
the saddle. 1835 Aucyed. Brit, (ed. 7) X1. 621 Hunting 
saddles should have their pannels well beaten and brushed 
to prevent sore backs. 

2. A kind of saddle: generally applied to a rough 
treeless pad; but formerly sometimes to an ass’s 
wooden saddle. 

l1ggo-r Fard Derby's Exped. (Camden) 46 Pro iij panellis 
nouis pro cursore domino, xxs. prj 1§30 Pacscr. 2521/2 
Pannell to ryde on, datz, Parneart, 1573 Visser ff asd, (1878) 
36 A panel and wantey, packsaddle and ped. 191 PERCIVALI. 
df. Dict, cleddra de Silla, the pannel! or the saddle tree, 
Sfragulian Ueneun, 1597 Br. Hare Saé, tv. ii. 26 So rides 
he mounted on the market-day, Upon a straw-stufit pannel 
all the way. 16217 Morvson f?ix. 1, 215 Our Asses had 
pannels in stead of saddles ..and ropes laid crosse the 
pannels, and knotted at the ends in stead of stirraps. 1742 
Janvis Quiet. 1. xiii. (1885) 243 Sancho Panaa, stretched 
on his ass’s pannel and buried in sleep. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. liygiene ved. 3) 419 Weight of Horse Appointments 
..3th Pragoon Guards 1 Pair pannels 5 Ib. 44 0%. . 

+3. In more general sense: -\ small piece of 
anything. Oéds. 

(Common in OF, but of doubtful existence in Eng.) 

1628 Coxe On Litt i. ii. $ 234. 158b, A Pane is a part, 
anda Pannel a little part. 

II, .\ small piece or slip of parchment, and 
related legal uses. 

4, A slip or roll of parchment, esp. the slip on 
which the sheriff entered the names of jurors an] 
which he affixed to the writ. 

Je1307 Writ to Sheriff of Somerset Chancery File, New Ser. 
1dorso, Responsum istius breuis est in Panello huic annexo,] 
e1gga Lroup, Larv, 381/1 Panele, pagedla, pancedlus. 
15362 let § “liz. c. 22 § + Vnnlesse such person or persons so 
making any pelts, or buying such skinnes,..conuert the 
same Into semits, pannels, or other their owne necessary 
yoes. 1628 Cone On Litt. it. ii. $234. 158b, A Jury is said 
to be im-pannelled when the Sheriff hath entred thetr nantes 
into the Pannel, or little picce of Parchment, fe Pannetto 
assise. 1670 Buounr Law Diet, Cane, a Schedule or 
Page; as a Panel of Parchment, or a Counterpane of an 
Indenture: But it is used more particularly for a Schedule 
or Roll containing the names of such Jurors, as the Sheriff 
returns, to pass ppon any ‘rial. 1752 J. Loutiman Foret of 
Process Sc. (ed. 2) 202 Which Panel must be in Parchment, 
intitled, Ye County ss. Nomina Fur. ad Triand, inter 
Dominnmn Regem, et —- Prisonar. ad Barram,. bid, 
The Panel must have Margin-room, to mark their Appear- 
ances and Challenges. 1768 Brackstone Cowes. U1. 353 
He returns the names of the jurors in a panel {a little pane, 
or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. 1875 
Stupss Const, //. UE. xx. 408 Under the name of ‘panne! ' 
the sheriff's return had been endorsed on or sewed to the writ, 

5. A list of jurymen, the jury itself. 

[1zg2 Britton 1. xxii. § ro Pur uns remuer hors des panels 
etautresmettre. 1314-15 Rodis of Parlt. 1, 333/2 Ipsi panel- 
lum dehitum de probis & legalibus hominibus retornarunt.) 
1377 Laneu. 2. Pe. 3. 14. 31§ Ne put hem in panel To don 
hem plizte here treuthe. 1444 Aol/s of Partt. V. 1297/1 The 
Coronours. .have power to make the array of the enquest or 
panell for the triel! of the same offencers. 1543-4 Act 35 fen, 
VIIT,c.6§ 6 Persons so..impanelled..shalbe added to the 
former panell. 1682 Aug. Elect. Sheriffs 24 The Pannel that 
brought in an Ignoramus upon the Bill against the Earl of 
Shaftsbury. 1730 Fircvinc Rafe ufon Rape u.i, | think 
half of that pannel are bailiff's followers. 1827 HaLLam 
Const. Hist. (1876) 11. xii. 458 The sheriffs..had taken care 
to return a panel in whom they could confide. 1862 urtox 
Bk, Llunter (1863) 136 A panel means twelve perplexed 
agriculturists, who. .are starved till they are of one mind. 

b. éransf, A list of men, or (quot. 1575) of beasts. 

1575 Lanewam Let. (1871) 16 A great sort of bandogs 
whear thear tyed in the vtter Coourt, and thyrteen bearz in 
the inner. joosoeuer made the pannell, thear wear inoow 
fora Queast, and one for challenge, and néed, wear. 1716 
M. Davies Adhen. Brit. 1. 242 UH the following.. Pannel be 
labell’d to the former Catalogue nf that most August As- 
sembly. 1888 Standing Orders Ho, Comur. (1897) § 49. 13 
‘The Committee of Selection shall nominate a Chairmen’s 
Panel to consist of not less than Four nor more than Six 
Memhers..the Chairmen’s Panel shall appoint from among 
themselves the Chairman of each Standing Committee. 
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; PANEL. 


6. Scots Law. In the phrase o” or wpou the 
panel = upon (his, one’s) trial. Also, in later use, 
in the panel, ee. 

The original sense of Javed here is conjectural. It seems 
most pe able that (on the analogy of sense 4) it meant a 
slip of parchment, containing the indictment, or the name or 
names of the persons indicted. Yo de on the pancl would 
thus be ¢0 4e radicted, and so on one's trial. It would also 
be easy to use the term elliptically for the name or names, 
and so, the person or persons, on the panel, as in b, where 
note that the word is collective. In Jater times, ‘the panel” 
has heen sometimes understood as a place, viz. ‘the bar of 
the court ‘(so Jamieson), or the dock. Cf. the phrases #» ¢he 
Panel, to put or bring fate the ame to enter fhe Janet, 

1557 Books of Adyournal igh Court of Justic.) 8 Apr., 
The personis upone the pannel askit instrumentis. 1560 
Rottaxe Crt. Venus mn. 128 Vhay callit the criminall, With 
ane twme scheith set him on the Pannall. 1582 Neg. Privy 
Conuett Scot. Ser. 1. 111. 502 Few complenaris hes offerit 
thaine to persew the personis enterit on pannell. 1660 Dick- 
sox Fixp. Fob x. Writ. 1843 lL. 5 God has put the man on the 
pannel, and is enteted ina contest, and will condemn us. 
targoo in Nirkton's Hist. Ch, Scot. (1817) 384 Mr. James 
Mitchel was npon the pannell at the criminal court for 
shutiing at the Archbishop of St Andrews. 1714 ‘HoMsoN 
in Cloud of H’itaesses (1730) 134, | was brought and set in 
the Pannel, with the Murderers, and they read over my 
Indictinent. 1752 J. Loutmanx Fornz of Process (ed. 2) 16 
The Day of Compearance being come, the Prisoner is sent 
for, and enters the Pannal (from this the Prisoner is called 
Pannel). 

b. The person or persons indicted, the accused. 
(The pl. form in quot. 1801 is a ‘ foreigner’s’ error.) 

1555 Bhs. of Adjournal 7 Dec., The pannell protestit for 
the panis contenit in the actis of parhament. 1562 /did, 
13 May, Intrandi as secund pannale, the laird of Wester 
Ogill, etc. 1695 /4fd. 18 Nov., Ordains that for hereafter 
the pannalls advocats in all their wryten debates title the 
defenders by the name of pannall, as has bein always in nse 
before the Justice Court, and not by the name of defender. 
1708 J. CuaMneRLavNe S¢. Gt Brit, U1. vi. (1737) 386, 15.. 
aye chosen to be the .Assize upon the Pannal (or Prisoner at the 
Tar, 1995 Scots Vag. LVL. 4799/1 Ile saw no marks of 
iusanity about the pannel, who always behaved with great 
propriety. 1801 Sporting A/ag. XV. 30 Mr. Clark, Counsel 
for the pannels, made no objection. 1883 Moresnem Lee 
Frsus (ed. 6) 11. 169 On the assumption of their being the 
judyes, and He the panel. 

TIL. A distinet picce or portion of some surface, 
cle., usually contained in a frame or border. 

(Fhis appears to he the underlying idea in this group, but 
the arrangement is tentative and provisional.) 

+7. The general sense of ‘compartment’ or ‘ sec- 


railing; a hurdle Cf. Pane sé.) 3. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A... xxiv, In the said forest .. 10 
be made palebordes called penelles.  /éfd. 1. xxx, To make 


fytie penellys of palysses to be sette vp. _1ggo Patser. 251 2 
Panell of a wall, Jan de aur. 1658 Everyn fr. Gard. 


(16751138 A reed-hedge handsomely bound in pannels, 1882 
Gard. Chron, XVII, 8009/2 Tac panel is composed of 
three vertical paralle! posts, two longitudinal rails..and two 
boards attached to the posts between the rails. 1890 
"R. Botnrewoon’ Col. Neformer (1891) 226 A panel of 
fencing is not quite nine feet in length. 

9. A distinct compartment of a wainscot, door, 
shutter, side of a carriage, etc., consisting usually 
of a thinner piece of board or other material, nor- 
mally rectangular, set in the general framework. 

1600 Suaks. d. VL. 1. iii. 89 This fellow wil but ioyne 
you together, as they ioyne Wainscot, then one of you wil 
prove a shrunke merce and like greene timber, warpe, 
warpe. 1688 R. Homme Arwrouey 11. 100f/t Panaedd, litle 
cleft Boards, about 2 foot high, and 16 or 20 inches broad, of 
these Wainscot is made. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exere. 109 
Bevil away the outer edges of the Pannels. 1784 Cowper 
Vask 1. 282 Rural carvers .. with knives deface The pan- 
nels, 1825 Consrtt Rur, Afdes 411 A stage-coach came 
up to the door, with ‘Bath and London’ upon its panels, 
e850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 136 Panel, a square or pane 
of thin board, framed in a thicker one called a stile. .. Such 
are the partitions by which the officers’ cabins are formed. 
1866 Gro. Exot /*. #fodt xxxviiil, She had .. seen herself 
..in the crystal panel that reflected a long drawing-room. 
1874 Kxicut Diet. Meck. 720/2 A pane wider than its 
height is a Ging-panet...1f its height be greater than its 
width, a standing panel. i 

b. In architeeture and other constructive arts: 
A compartment of a surface cither sunk below or 
raised above the general level, and set in a mould- 
ing or other bordcr, as in a frame, sometimes of 
different colour or material. 

1693 ‘Ticon (¢i7é:) A New Book of Drawings, containing 
Several Sortes of tron Worke as Gates, .. Staireases, Pan- 
nelles, etc. 31715 Leone /alladio's Archit. (1742) U1, 27 A 
large panne! occupying the whole Architrave and Frize to 
place the Inscription upon. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) 
g60 The tower of St. Peter Mancrott, at Norwich, is a good 
specimen of flint building with stone panels. 1874 Mickve- 
tuwalte Aled. Par. Churches 214, Loan see no reason why 
the panels should not be formed of some of the concretes 
which we are now able to procure. 

c. Bookbinding. (a) A compartment of the 
external cover of a book enclosed in a border or 
frame. (6) Also, the space between the raised 


bands on the back of a book. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 1. 425 ‘Raised bands’ are 
formed of strips of pasteboard or parchment at regular 
intervals across the back of the book, leaving a space termed 


PANEL. 


‘panels’ between them. 1880 Zaruxsnorr Sookbinding 
129 Panel mitred ia gold, with title and small corners. .. 
Small tail panel with date. 1903 Szadio Ang. 175 A solid 
leather outer binding with an inlaid..panel in the centre to 
contain coats-of-arms..amid a framework of gold tooling. 

d. A piece of stuff of different kind or colonr, 
laid or inserted lengthwise in the skirt of a woman’s 
dress; also, the portion of the original material 
enclosed between two such pieces. (4) A pnnel- 
shaped piece of embroidery or appliqué work for 
insertion in any drapery. 

1889 Yohu Bull 2 May. 149/3 The skirt, of grey silk, had 
broad panels of dark grey velvet, on which a design of 
feathers was embroidered in silver. 1899 W.G. P. Townskxo 
Embroidery iv. 43 Design for an appliqué panel, .. Worked 
in the Windermere linens, in blues and green, Jéid., Desiga 


for..a long panel for the back of a settee 1903 Hi’esti. 
Gaz. 19 Feb, 4/2 On the skirt these [flatly stitched inverted 


box pleats) are set about five or six inches apart, except 
in the front, where a wider space is left to give a panel 
effect—a space amounting to about twelve inches. 
e. fig. Something resembling a panel in shape 

and relation to the surrounding space. 

1goz A. E. W. Mason four Feathers xviii. 174 Through 
the open window the moon threw a broad pancl of silver 
light upon the floor of the room. 

LO. +a. A window-pane. Oés. b. A compart- 
ment in a stained glass window, containing a 


separate subject. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycé, s. v., Hence also Panels, or panes 
of glass, are compartiments or pieces of glass of various 
forms, square, hexagonal, etc. 1873-5 Jas. FowLer in Vés, 
Arch. Jrni, WI. 199 The arrangement is a snecession of 
panels, each containing a subject. Soe oT. Fownrr 26fd, 
XI. 499 ‘This panel certainly does not belong to the window, 

ll. Coal-mining. a. A piece of coal left uncut 
in a mine. b. A compartment or division of 
a mine separated from the rest by thick masses or 


ribs of coal. 

1747 Hooson Asner's Dict., Pannell, a small Piece of 
Wholes that is left uncut, either to support some Weight 
from falling, or else... left, because it is.. aot worth the 
eating, /d%d. Kiij, Hutrill [is] any hard Pannet in a Vein 
or Pipe..bound up and crossil’d by mixt Stuff, as Chirts, 
hard Tufts, Caukes, or Kevills, 1847 E. Cresy FEnescd. 
Civ. Eng. \. 695 Panel work ..is performed by dividing the 
entire mine into panels, separated by walls of coal from go 
to so yards in thickness. 1832 R. L. Gattoway 2/ist. Coal 
Mining xv.149 Ut occurred to Mr. Buddle fe r810] that a 
great improvement. .might be effected by dividing a colliery, 
in the conrse of the first working, into districts, or earile 
surrounded on all sides hy barriers of solid coal. 

12. Gardening. A compartment of some design 
in carpet-bedding. 

1805 Kerton Landscape Gard. 185 The pannel ., may be 
removed ia winter, 1892 Gard. Chron, 27 Aug. 243/3 These 
need frequent thinning out and clipping into shape, so as 
to confine each colour to its owa panel or boundary-line, so 
as to properly define and preserve the character of the several 
designs. 

13. A compartment or division of a pavement. 

1893 Daily News 21 Sept. 5/3 A ‘panel’ of karri wood 
has been laid opposite the West Strand Post Office, where 
the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy. 

IV. A thin board, etc., such as might form a 
panel in sense 9. 

14. A thin wooden board used as a surface for 
oil painting ; also, a painting on such a board. 

1709 Prior Protogenes & Apelles §9 He [Apelles) gave the 
Pannel to the Maid. 1765 H. WaLrote Ofrante ii. (3798) 
32, T am aot in love with a coloured panel. 1821 Craic 
Lect, Drawing ii. 117 Ut was the custom of the first practi. 
tioners in this process, to cover the pannels of their pictures 
with grounds of thin plaster. 1859 Gunitck & Timas Paint, 
219 For small cahinét pictures, panels of well-seasoned mia- 
hogany are prepared, 1875 Fortsum J/a/jolica iii, 26 Were 
they even painted in oil on panel. 

b. A large size of photograph, of a height much 
greater than its width. Chiefly ad¢rid. 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Some of the most delightful panel 
screens for photographs I ever set eyes on. /bid., The two- 
fold screens with. .sufficient space for panel portraits, 1891 
Pall Mall G. 14 May 6/1 The panel photo is..as much part 
of the ceremony of presentation as, in the conrtly times of 
Sir Josbua Reynolds, a few sittings at his studio ia Leicester- 
square were part of the business of a fashionable marriage. 

15. A board used by a baker, tailor, etc. 

1612 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 42 A pannell for 
the baker. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's /éis 120 Dominus 
Mechanick that leaps from the pannel to the pulpit. 

V. Unclassed senses. 

* 16. (See quot.) 

1853 Stocouecer Alidtt. Encyel., Panneds, in artillery, are 
the carriages which carry mortars and their beds upon a 
march, 

17. Afizing. (See quot.) 

1858 Siumonps Dict. Trade, Panel,..in mining, a heap of 
ore dressed and ready for sale. 1881 Raymonp A/ining 
Gloss., Panel. 1. A heap of dressed ore, 

18. (See quot.) 

1894 Northunsbld. Gloss., Panels, the several strata com- 
posing a bed of stratified rock: chiefly used with reference 
to ie hands of a limestone, as ' Blue Hiamearane with strong 
panels’. 

19. (See quot.) (A rendering of Fr. panzean, 
perh. never actually in Eng, use; ef. PANE sd.1 5.) 

1727-41 Campers Cyedé, s. v., Panne! in masonry, denotes 
one of the faces of a hewn stone. 

VI. 20. attrid. and Contd., as panel-cupboard, 
-ledge, -maker, -opener, -painting, -pietiure, -sleeve, 
-van; panel. backed, -bodied, -linedadjs.; panel-den 

Vou, VI. 
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= panel-house; panel-furring, a furring to which 
the external pancls of a railway-cartiage are 
fastened; panel-game, stealing in a pane]-house 
(Cent. Dict, 1890); panel-house, a brothel in 
which the walls have sliding parfels for the pur- 
pose of robbery; panel-plane, ‘a long stocked 
plane having a handle or toat* (Knight yee. 
Mech, 1873); panel-planer, (@) a machine for 
thinning the edges of panels so as to fit into the 
grooves in the stiles; (4) = pave/-raiser; panel- 
raiser, a machine for forming a raised panel on 
a hoard hy working away the surrounding surface ; 
panel-strip, a strip of wood or metal to cover the 
joint between a post and a panel or between two 
panels in a railway-carriage ; panel-thief, a thief 
in a panel-honse; so panel-thieving sé.; panel- 
truss, a truss having timbers or bars arranged in 
rectangular divisions diagonally braced; panel- 
wheel, a wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sloping or bevelled sides. Sce also 
PANEL-WORK, 

1835 Court Mag. V1. 10/2 Mark the perfectly self-com- 
Macent air with which he sits in his quiet *pannel-bodied 
Tilbury. 1895 Crive Hortann Jap. Wye (ed. 11) 63 She 
goes to a “panel cupboard, where we keep our .. English 
hiscuits. 1860 Barteerr Dict. Aver. (ed. 3), "Panel-house, 
or *Paned-den, a house of prostitution and theft combined. 
rgor Academy 5 Oct. 293/2 On the *panel-ledge stands aa 
unframed sketch. rg9r Percivaty Sp. Diet, Aléardero, 
a “pannell maker, Céite/larins. 1896 I esti. Gaz, 24 Oct. 
4/t[A] collection of burglar's tools, including a fine brace 
and centre-bit, and a ‘ patent *panel-opener ', shaped mach 
like the common or domestic tin-vpener, but on a larger scale. 
1890 W. J. Gorpon Peonadry 157 Trucks do not want ap- 
holstering oc glazing or Meany wees 1880 LitTLEpALE 
Plain Reas. vii. 16 We should disprove the genuineness of 
a “panel picture declared to be four hundred years old, if we 
showed it to be painted on mahogany. 1873 J. Ricuarns 
Wood-werking Factories 182 ‘To these standard planes may 
he added a *panel, plough, and right and left rebate planes. 
1875 Knicut Dict Mech, 1607/1 A double-head *panel- 
ralser, working upon two edges of the hoard at once, 1812-16 
J. Ssutn fanorama Se. § Art \. 106 The “pannel-saw. ah 
used for cutting very thin boards in any direction which 
may be required. 1825 J. Nictorson Operat. Mechanic 
584 he panel-saw, either for cross-cutting, or cutting very 
thin boards longitudinally. 1884 Daily News 27 Oct, 2,1 
‘The sleeves are ofa different material from the other por- 
tions, ...The brocade of which these long “panel sleeves are 
--made deserves description. 1860 artiett Dict. Amer. 
(ed. 3), “Panel-thicf, a thief, who..enters the room by aseciet 
opening, and abstracts [the victim's] money) watch, ctc. 1868 
M. Ho Sita Swushine § Shad, N. Vork 306 She was one 
of the most notorious panel-thieves in New York. 1707-12 
Mortimer A/ush. (1721) 11. 202 ‘Vhose Walls which are 
built *Pannel-wise, with square Pillars at equal distance, ., 
look mach handsomer. 


+ Panel, 54.2 Oés. [Ovigin obscure: treated 
by some as a sense of prec.] The fundament or 


lower part of the alimentary canal of a hawk. 

1575 Pers, Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 7 Meates wh 
endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell are best. /é/d. 
26 Tokens of Wormes. Strayning sodaynly on the fyste,.. 
champpinge wt her beake, offeringe her beake ofte to the 
panell, mutes smotty fete}. 1611 Cotcr., Brayend, the 

arts, or feathers, about a hawkes fundament, called by our 

auleoners the brayle in a short-wingd, and the pannell in 
a long-wingd, hauke. 1678 Puttrips (ed. 4), Manned, in 
Faulconry, 1s the Pipe next to the Fundament of the Hawk, 
there she digesteth her meat from her body. 

Panel (pz'nél), v7. [f. Pawen 56.1] 

I. 1. érazs. To empanel (a jury). 

1451 Paston Lett. 1. 208 The Shereff wille panell gentylinen 
to aquyte the Lorde, and jowroures toa quyte his men. 1§30 
Patscr. 652/1, I panell a quest of men after the lawes of 
Englande. 1599 Masstncer, etc. Old Law ¥. i, The jury’s 
panell'd, and the verdict given Ere he appears. 

IL 2. Se. Law. To bring to trial ; to indict. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. U1. 567 That the 
cuntre men arreistit. .may..certanclie kaaw at quhat day to 
be pannellit. 1660 Dickson Sev. fsa. xii, ry-15 Writ. 
3845 1.138 Thou art arotten hypocrite, thou hast never pan- 
nelled thyself before God's tribunal for sin. 1721 Woorow 
Ch. Hist. i. viii. (1830) 1V. 124 Some conatry women were 
pannelled for being helpful to the wife of one of the persons 
alleged to have been concerned. 1814 Scotr Jaz. Ixvi, He 
.. was soon to be panelled for his life. 


III. +3. To furnish (a saddle) with a pancl 


or pad. Obs. rare. 

1508 Acc. Ld. Iligh Treas. Scot. W. 135 For grathing of 
foure sadilles, new pannalit. 

4. To put a panel on (a beast, esp. a mule or 
ass); to saddle with a panel. 

1530 Patsor. 652/1 Panell my horse, I wyll ryde to market. 
1742 JARVIS Ovtz. b Iv. xvii. (1885) 257 They ordered bim 
to saddle Rozinante and pannel the ass. 1881 DuFFieLp 
Don Quix. 1. 144 Don Quixote..ordered Sancho to saddle 
and pannel at once. 


IV. 5. To fit or furnish (@ room, wall, ctc.) 


with panels ; to adorn with panels. 

1633 Wilmslow Churchw. Ace.in Earwaker East Cheshire 
(1877) 1. 108 Paid for pannelling the churche in the toppe. 
17.. PENNANT (T.), A very handsome bridge, the battlements 
neatly pannelled with stone. 1823 P. Nicwonson /’ract. 
Build. igz Where the principal stairs were constructed of 
wood, it was customary to panel the soffit. 1890 W. J. 
Gorvon Foundry 73 We look into the saloon, which the 
cabinetmakers are panelling with satin-wood. 

6. To fit or place as a panel in its frame. 

1832 Lytrox. Eugene A. 1. v, A few old pictures were 


| 


PANG. 


panelled in the open wainscot. 1858 — IVhat will he do? 
1. vi, Panelled in wood that had once been painted blue. 

7. ‘To ornament (a skirt or picce of drapery) with 
a panel or panels: sce Panel. 54.1 9 d, 

1gor Heston, Gaz. 11 July 3/1 A lace flonnce might border 
a skirt of net, or..the lace night panel a skirt of net. 

8. Zelegr. To arrange (wires) in parallels. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Panel, dial. form of ARNEL. 

+ Panele. 0és. Also 6-7 panell, pannel, 7-8 
penele, 8 panecl, panial. [a. Sp. pavela; cf. Ger. 
fauelle.) Brown unpurified sugar from the Antilles, 

1862 Burtrvy BE, Stnples 72 Although Suger can not bee 
simply made, from the panell, or sande whiche cometh from 
the Cane. aggz in sicts Privy Counctd N.S. XX11. 465, 
9 chests of sugar muscovathes..10 chests of sugar pannels. 
1657 R. Iacox Baréadoes (1673) 91 They make Peneles, a 
kind of Sugar somewhat inferiour to the Muscavado. 1712 
ur, Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 56 A Sort of duskish, pale-grey 
Sugar called Paneels. 1740 ///st. Jamaica 229 Muscovadoes 
and Panial Sugar, 6s. per Hundred. 1774 Ann. Keg. 215/1 
Molitsses, syrups, paneles,..from the British plantations. 

Paneless (pénlés), a. [f. Pane 56.14 -1Ess.] 
Of a window: Having no panes, lacking panes. 

@1763 Suenstone Economy ut. 111 ‘Vhe shifis enormous 
that in vain he forms To patch his paneless window. 1886 
W. J. Tucker A. Auropée 220 ‘To keep out the cold by 
fastening our towels securely across the paneless window. 

Panellation (pxncléfan.. [n. of action f 
med. Anglo-) L. panneldre. {. pannellus PANEL 
sb] 4, 5.] The empanelling of a jury. 

1695 Woon /7ist, Unit. Oxf (1796) 11.9 They in the said 
pannellation did put Rich. Wotton ..and other privileged 
persons, which were not wont anciently to be impannelled. 
1848 in Wharton Law ex. > : 

Panelled, paneled ‘pxntld), Afia. [f 
PANEL v, + -ED.] 

1, Se. Law. Brought to the bar, put on trial. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 153 Many were unknown 
to the pannelled, : oy . 

2. litted or made with panels; divided into 
panels or decorative compartments. 

1760-72 H. Viroorrk Fool of Qual. (1809) UV. 123 A fold- 
ing door of pannelled looking-glass. 1819 Surciey Lets, Pr. 
Wks. 1888 1]. 285 Within this arch are two panelled alto 
relievos. 1902 Besant A fee Fs. Yrysto5 The dark panelled 
old room that they called Oliver Cromwell's Litrary. 

Panelling, paneling (panéliy). [f. Psyen 
5b.4 ANG 1] 

1, Wood or other material made into panels, 
panels collectively, panel-work. 

1824 Scott Redgauatiet ch.v, The very old wainscot which 
composed the floor and the panelling of the room. 1851 
Lavarn Pop. elec. Discow. Nineveh xiii. 343 Vhis alabaster, 
cut into slabs, served us a kind of panelling to the walls of 
sun-dried bricks, 1875 W, S. Haywarn Leve agst. World t 
The oak paneling, of a sombre but rich browa. 

2. Mining, (See PANEL sé.1 11.) 

1g00 Daily News 26 Nov. 2’t Ground ., opened ont and 
drained preparatory for panelling. 

Pa‘nel-work. oan 

1. Work in wood, stone, etc., consisting of or 
containing panels; es. panelled woodwork, 

1874 Parker Gothic Archit. 1. vi. 195 The windows fre- 
quently appear to be only openings in the panel-work. 1886 
Witus & Crark Cambridge 11. 510 The spaces between 
the windows .. are decorated with panelwork, | 

2. ‘Khe working of a mine by divisjon into panels. 

1847 I. Crusy Aucycl. Clu. Eng. 1. 695 Panel work was 
introduced, Mere ago, [See Panxnn sé. 11] 1882 
Gatroway list. Coad Mining xv. 149 Panel-work. way first 
introduced [at Wallsend] in the year 1810. 

So Panel-working. 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coalmining, Vanelworking, a system 
of working coal seams..in the North of England. 

Panemye: see l’aynisy Ods. Panence, obs. 
f. Penance. Paner, -ere, obs, ff. PANNIER. 
Panes, ohs. f. pence, pl. of PENNY. 

Panentheism, Pan-eulogism : see Pan- 2, 

Paneter,-tre,-trie, obs. ff. PanteRsd..1, PANTRY. 

Panewes, -3e8, obs. ff. pestaées, pl. of PENNY. 

Panfish. U.S. [f. Pan sé.1+ Fisu sd.1] 

1. A fish suitable for frying whole in a pan. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Outing (U.S) XXIV. 403/2 
The cat-fish, also a good pan-fish, 1899 B. W. Green Vir- 


_ ginia Word-bk. 


2. A name for the king-erab (Liwlus), from its 
supposed resemblance to a saucepan. (Cert, Dict.) 
Panful (penfel). [f. Pan 50.1 + -run.] The 


quantity that fills a pan. 

1874 Raymono Séatist. Mines §& Afining 319, 1 preferred 
to calculate upon the result of 40 panfuls worked by rocker. 
1887 1. R. Lady's Ranche Life Montana 167, 1 often used 
to take a panful of salt, and get the whole baad round me. 
1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIII. 356/2 A panful of water. 

ang (pn), sd. Also 6-7 pangue. [Pang, 
sb. and vb., are known only after 1500, the vb. 
being exemplified first (which may be accidental). 


Origin uncertain. 

It has been suggested that Jang sb. was a phone yey 
lightened variant of an earlier prang (cf. speech, OE. spree, 
where however ¢/ree consonants came together), and thus 
identical with a word occurring twice as Jronge @ 1450, and 
once as prange ¢ 1530, app. in the same sense as pang: see 
below. These have naturally been viewed as fig. uses of 
Prone sé., a stabbing or ee point; the difficulty is that 
this has not been found in the literal sense till much later 


(1567), and is not frequent before 1600 54 


PANG. 


1447 BOKEXHAM Seyzéy's (Roxb.) 151 As thow the prongys 
of deth dede streyn Here hert root. @1450 Cow. Alyst, 
(Shaks. Soc.) 287 These prongys myn herte asondyr thei do 
rende. ¢3530 Cré. of Love 1150 The prange of loue so 
straineth them to crie.] : . 

1. A brief keen spasm of pain which appears 
suddenly to pierce or shoot through the body or 


any part of it; a shooting pain. 

In 16th e. chiefly in ‘ pangs of death’; also ‘of childbirth’. 

1526 Perler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242, In the pange & 
distresse of deth. 1530 Pauscr. 251/2 Panges of dethe, /es 
traicts de mort. a1g48 Watt Chron, Edw. 11 230 The 
pangues and fittes of his sickenes. ¢ 1586 C'rEss Pemnroke 
fs, xuvin. ii, The wife, whose wofull care The panges of 
child bed findes. 1602 F. Gonwtn Bés. ee 338 This man 
being very olde, died ina pang. 1603 Suaxs. J/eas. for M. 
uh i. 80 The poore Beetle that we treade vypon In corporall 
sufferance, finds a pang as great, As when a Giant dies. 
2609 Biste (Douay) 2 Atngs xxii 5 The pangues of death 
have conipassed me. 1621 Vaser Jsa. xxvi. 17 Like as a 
woman with childe. .is in paine, and cryeth out in her pangs. 
2709 STEELE Tatler No. 27 P2 Vhe Man in the Pangs of the 
Stone, Gout, or any acute Distemper. 1833 Ilr. Martineau 
Crnnanion & Pearls vii. 118 Vhe pang which shot through 
her yesterday. 185 Carrrster Jan, //ys, (ed. 2) 288 
The attempt to allay the pangs of hunger by filling the 
stomach with non-nutritions substances, ‘ ; 

2. fig. A sudden sharp mental pain or feeling 


of intense mental anguish. 

1570 Dek. Vath, Prefi1, } amin no little pang of perplexitie. 
1590 SpeNSER F. QO. ut. i. 48 ‘The bitter pangs that doth your 
heart infest, 1601 Suans, Zed, Vou. iv. 94 Say that some 
Lady..Hath for your loue as great a pang of heart As you 
haue for Olinia, 1687 Drvoen //ind & P. i. 287 O sharp 
convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 1949 SMonrett Kegt. 
cide 1. iii, Keen are the pangs Of hapless love. 1808 Scott 
Alarm, mm, xiii, High mings, of natuve pride or force, Most 
decply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 1877 Brack Green Last. 
xNXviti. (1878) 303 Cheerfully and without a pang sacrifice 
the dallars you have paid. 

+3. A sudden access of keen feeling or emotion 
of any kind; a sudden transitory fit. Ods. 

1542 Upate Lvaswa. Apoph. 117b, This pangue or guierie 
of love dooeth especially... invade & possesse suche persones. 
1548 Uvatt, ete. Lrasi, Par, Luke iv. 54 Vhere bee in 
vs certayne affeccionate pangues of nature, whiche we are 
not able to cast awaye from vs. 1565 JEeweLn Def ipod, 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) TH. 392 O, what a merry pang was 
this, M. Harding! 164z Rocers .Vaauan 6 Only to amuse 
their minds, and stirre up pangs of affection. 1643 Vrarr 
Coun, Gen. xix. 32 [He] does that ina drunken pang. 1693 
dlionours Towa 133 Among their Fits of Devotion they 
shall have such Amorous Pangs for Heav'n, that one 
wou'd think [etc.| @ 1694 ‘IitLo1son Serv. (1743) VIEL. 
3417 Galen.. when he had anatomized man's body, and care- 
fully surveyed the frame of it..fell into a pang of devotion 
and wrote a hymn to his Creator. 

Pang pen), 4. Se. [ef. Pasa 7.2] Packed 
tight, stuffed, crammed, Also pang-ft//. 

€1560 A, Scott Poems (S. T. 8.) ii, 178 Thair_avairis fyld 
vp all the feild, ‘Thay wer so fow and pang With drafe. 
1807 Reicks Hayside Cottager 110 (E.D.D.) The hench 
is fill'd, the house is pang, 1895 Crockett Men of Aloss 
dfags 367 A rude man, and pang full of oaths. 

b. ‘Tight, compactly framed. 
2813 Hoce Queen's Wake (1871) 27 Sae pang was our 
arily prow Quhan we cudna speil the brow of the wavis 
We needilit them through below. 

Pang (px), v1 Now rare. [See Pane sb.J 
rans. Yo afflict with pangs ; to pierce or penetrate 
with acute physical or mental pain. Also adso/, 

c1soz Joseph Arim, (E. E. T. S.) 47/323 His chylde in the 
pestylence was in leopardy, And sore panged, a 1529 
Skerton 2, Sparowe 44 What heuynesse dyd me pange. 
@1548 Hatt Chron, fen. 11 3b, By the tormentyng..of 
which sicknes, men were so.. peynfully pangued. 1598 
Fiorio, A ccorare, to pang or pinch atthe hart. 1613 Suaks, 
dlen. Vill, u. iii. 15 "Tis a sufferanee, panging As soule and 
bodies seuering, 1748 SMoctetr Kad. Rand, (1817) 11. lit 
177 The news of your misfortune panged me to the very 
intrails. 1838 /raser's Alag. XVI. 531 May the mortal 
stroke Be balanced well, and pang not. 

+b. To move by any sudden feeling. Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 526 Heere the kinde- 
hearted Tesuit is panged with a fit of Charitie to yoke the 
Lutherans with them. 

Hence Pa'nged f//. a., Panging vd, sd, 

1827 Hoop WVids. Fatries \xxviii, Like a pang’d nightin- 
gale, ic made him pause. 1876C. Wrets Joseph & Brethren 
1. vi, But he is dead, and J} am left to mourn, And tire on 
pangéd recollection. 1863 Lo, Lytron Ring Amasis 1.1. 
ul il. 124 Never shall the panging of your spirits be at rest. 

Pang (pan), v.2 Sc. and north. dial. [Origin 
uncertain: perhaps onomatopeeic. 

Identity with Goth. Jraggan, Le. frangan to press, with 
loss of 7, has been suggested.] 

trans. ‘To pack tight, fill by pressure, stuff, cram. 

1637 Rutnerroro Left. 14 July (1671) 9 Hell will be empty 
..and heaven panged full. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr 
in, iii, As fou ‘s the house could pang. 1785 Burns //o/y 
Fair xix, It pangs us fuu o° Powledes. 2814 Scott Haz. 
Ixiv, The auld gudeman o’ Corse-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a 
kemple o' strae amaist. 1825 Brockett W.C. Gloss., Pang, 
to fill, to stuff. 1899 Speaker 4 Feb. 157 Men whose ind: 
are panged with the lore of old Scotland. 


Pangene (pendzin). Aio/. Also pangen. 
[f. Gr. xav- all + stem of yévos race, offspring, yer- 
to beget: cf. next.] De Vries’s name for a (sup- 
posed) primary constituent unil of a germ-cell, 

1899 J. A. Tuomson Ses. a (2 xL_146 The theory of 
* Pangenes' advocated hy De Vries in 1889..incorporates 
the distinctively modern conception of germinal continuity, 
Jbid. 153 “Vo these hypothetical units numerous naines have 
beea given=biophors, pangenes, idiosomes [etc.]. 
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Pangenesis (pxnjdze'nésis). Brof [f. Gr. 
mav-, PAN- all + -yéveois birth: see -GENESsIs.] The 
name given by Darwin to his hypothesis, ad- 
vaneed to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism repro- 
duces itself by contributiag its share to the germ 
or bud of the future offspring, See quot. 1868, 

2868 Darwis Mz. & Pé. 11. 359, 1 venture to advance 
the hypothesis of Pangenesis, which implies that the whole 
organization, in the sense of every separate atom or unit, 
reproducesitself. Hence ovules and pollen-grains—the ferti- 
lized seed or egg, a5 well as huds—include or consist of a 
multitude of germs thrown off frum each separate atom of the 
organism, 1869 F.Gattos //ered, Genius 363. 1870 TyNpact 
Sen Use finag. in Leet. § Ess. (1903) 72/2 He (Mr. Darwin] 
has drawn heavily upon time in his development of species, 
and he has drawn adventurously upon matter in his theory 
of pangenesis. According to this theory, a germ, already 
microscopic, is a world of minor germs. 1877 Huxtey Ana?, 
fav. Anim, i. 40. 1892 J. A. ‘THomsos Ontlines Zoot. 65 
This hypothesis has been repeatedly modified, but, except 
in the general sense that the body may influence its repro- 
ductive cells, ‘pangenesis ' is discredited by most biologists, 

b. futracellular pangenesis . see quot. 

zgoo Govtn Dict, Aled. Biol, Intracellular Pangenesis, 
the origin of ultimate vital principles (pangenes, gemmules, 
biophors) within the cell. 

Pangene'tic, z. [See prec. and -GENetic.] 
Of or pertaining to pangenesis: see quot. 

1875 Contemp, Rev. XXVIE go We cannot understand 
how colloid bodies, such as the Pangenetic gemmules must 
he, could pass freely through membranes. 1899 ‘THosmson 
Sct. Lye xvi. 217° Maupertuis..distinctly stated a pan- 
genetic theory of heredity. 

Hence Pangene'tically adv. 

18g0 C. L. Morcan A nin, Life 6 Intedl. (1891) 135 [It] is 
(pangenetically) due to the fact that it takes some time for 
the modified gemmules to accumulate. 

Pange:nic, a. = PAaxckNeEtic. 

1900 rit. Med. Frul. No. 2046. 636 The one [point of 
view] was known as the ‘ pangenic theory’ of Darwin, 

Pangeometry (pendz/métri), [f. Pay- 


all + Gromerny.}] Geometry extended to space of | 


more Lhan three dimeasions ; universal geometry, 
So Pangeo'meter; Pa:ngeome'‘trical a, 

1882 J.B. Starvo Concepts Mod. Physics 2x6 The peculiar 
tenets of pangeometry. /é7. (1883) 2124 The pangeometers 
erect a transcendental strueture on empirical foundations, 
léid. 203 notc, The connection of Gauss’s metageometrical 
or (to nse the expression of Lobatschewski! panueomet rita! 
views with his investigations respecting the geometrical . 
interpretation of imaginary quantities. 

Pan-German (poa,dz5-1man), a. and sé. Ef. 
Pan- t+ German: ef. Ger. clideutscher.] 

A. aaj. Of or pertaining to all Germans, or to 
the onion of all Germaas in one political state. 

1892 Daily News 27 Feb. 5/2 The present difficulty is not 
Prussian merely; it is Pan-<German. ‘The riots in Vienna 
are just as serious as those in Berlin. 1902 QO. Ree. July 
155 Fhe Pan-German ideal, as presented by the lyric poets 
of the Liberation. /éf#. 160 The Pan-German League.. 
was founded in 1894. P 

B. sé. An advocate of Pan-Germanism. 

1899 Dartly News 26 Oct. 3/4 The Pan-Germans and Anti- 
Semites at Hamburg. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 7/5 The 
radical Czechs, by making speeches in their own tongue, 
caused the Pan-Germans to raise a protest. 

So Pan-Germa‘nic a., Pana-German; Pan-Ge'r- 
manism, lhe nolion or principle of the compre- 
hension of all German peoples in au extended 
Germany; Pan-Ge‘rmany, a Germany including 


all German peoples. 

rgoo tr. von Bridow in Westm. Gaz. 13 Dec. 2/2 There are 
laurels of higher worth than those which the Pan-Germanic 
League has to bestow. 1882 /¥mes 30 Mar. 5/4 The 
Clericals.. will no more tolerate Pan-germanism than the 
Poles Pan-slavism. 
oppose and neutralize the advancing aggression of ‘ Pan- 
Germanism', 1902 Q. Rev. July 152 It is only quite recently 
that the term fideutschiue: was coined..or the forcign 
equivalent Pan-Germanisin..supplied.  /4i:2. 161 What the 
Pan-German League wants is..a ‘Greater Germany ', or as 
th. exponents of this idea would say, a ‘ Pan-Germany *. 

Pangermic, -germism: sce Pan- 2. 

[Pangetive (in Lodge’s Poore Alans Talent, 
Hoaterian Cl., 60), error for Puneitive.] 

Pangful,«. rare. [f. Pancsd.+-FuL.J Full 
of pangs, sorrowful. 

2748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. 224 He bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. 1897 Chicago Advance 
5 Aug. 178/3 [To live] far from home..is as pangful to him 
as to an absent school-boy. 

Pang-full: see Pane a. 

Pangless (px'plés), 2. [f. Pane sé, + -LEss.] 
Without a pang. 

1812 Byrox Zo 7Zhyrzaiv, Death for thee Prepared a light 
and pangless dart, 1899 E. Arnotp 14. Asia 4 So brought 
she forth her child Pangless. 

Ilence Pa‘nglessiy adv, 

1877 Patmore Unknown Eros Proem, The furiously gibber- 
ing corse Shakes, panglessly convuls'd, and sightless stares. 

Pa'ng-like, ¢. [f. Pane sé. + -LIKkE.] Like 
or befitting a pang. 

@ 1585 Stoney Arcadia ww. (1629) 412 With oe Bs grones 
and gastly turning of his eyes, immediately all his Jimmes 
stiffened, and his eyes fixed. 


Pangolin (pxngévlin). Also 9 pen-. [a. 
Malay lo peng-goling roller, f. peng- deno- 


1882 Lcho 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to | 


| 


-a million of people, at a nominal price. 


PANHELLENISM. 


minative +g0/i1g to roll, in reference to its power 
of rolling itself up. The Malays distinguish peng- 
goling stsik scaly pengotin, from feng-goling rant- 
éui hairy pangolin (Marsden).] An edentate 
mammal of the genus Afanis, of tropical Asia and 
Africa, the greater part of whose body is covered 
with horny scales; a scaly ant-eater. The name 
originally belongs to Alanis Javanicus, a native 
of Java, etc.; but has been extended to Indian 
and African species, of which there are several. _ 

12734 Seea Thesaur. Rer. Natural, 1. 88 Javanensibus et 
aliis populis orientalibus /angeveling, quae vox Contioluto- 
rem notat.) 1774 GoinsM, Nat. fist. (1862) 1. v1. 468 The 
Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly Jizard, 
is about three or four feet long. 1822 Sm T. S, Rarries 
in rans, Ling, Soc. XU1.249 Pangolin Sisik or Tangiling 
of Sumatra, 1840 Penny Cyct. XVIL. 188 The Pangolins 
are slow in motion, and live on worms and insects, especially 
termites and ants. 1893 SeLous 7rav. S. £. Africa 108 Lhe 
curious ant-eaters (earth pigs and pangolins) are probably 
relics of an earlier fauna, 

+ Pangony, -ie. Oés. pce L. pangint-ts 
(Pliny), a. Gr. rayydros, ic. all-angled.] Name of 
an unidentified precious stone mentioned by Pliny : 
in 18th c. employed by some as a class-name. 

1658 Puiturs, Pangonie,..a kinde of precious stone, so 
called from its multitudes of Angles. 1692 Cotes, Pangonie, 
: = pees stone with very many comers. 2753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Suppl, Dagens -. The bodies of rhiage are single. 
pointed, or imperfect crystals, composed of dodecangular or 
twelve-planed columns, terininated hy twelve-planed pyta- 
mids, and the whole body, therefore, made up of twenty 
four planes. Of this genus there are only thee known 
eee 1. A brownish-white one, with a long pyramid. 
This is found in Silesia and Bohemia; ,. and is esteemed 
a very valuable erystal. bs 

Pan-Gothic to Pangymnasticon : sce Pas-. 


+Panguts. Ods, [app. f. Pan- all + gués.J 

1617 Minsuxu Ductor, A Panguts,..an vnweldie Drossel 
nothing hut guts. 1658 Puitures, A Panguts (as it were all 
guts), a drossel,a gorbelly, an unwieldy fellow. 1704 Cocker, 
Pangut, or Paunchgul, a huge fat bellied fellow. 1775 Asx, 
Panguts (s. a low word!,a fat hulky lazy fellow. 

|| Panha‘gia,. rare. Gr. Ch. Also Panagia. 
[a. Gr. ravayia, fem. of mavayios all-holy.) A title 
of the Virgin Mary in the Orthodox Eastern 
Chareh; the All-holy. 

[2686 8, Raxpotrn Pres, St, Morea 13 Many People came 
from the City of Zant to pay their devotions to the Panatya 
there.] 2775 R. Cuaxorer Trav, Greece (1823) 11. 59 The - 
picture of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, in Mosaic, on the 
cieling of the recess, 1866 Fenton Aunc. & Sfod.Gr. 1.11. iii. 
3t4 The Parthenon which had been converted into a church 
of the Panhagia, or Blessed Virgin. 1903 G. F. Assotr in 
Daily Chron, 16 June 3/1 A small table: .placed under the 
lamp which burns in front of the icon of the Panhagia. 

Panhandle (px njhznd’l). [f. Pan JJ + 
Wanpte.J] The handle of a pan; hence in U.S. 
a denomination for a narrow prolongation of a 
State or Territory extending between two others, 
e.g. the Panhandle of West Virginia. Also aétrid, 

1888 Afissouri Republican (U.S) 24 Feb. (Barmer Ameri- 
canisns), The Panhandle of Texas offers desirable homes to 
1890 Cent, Dict, 8.v., 
The Panhandle of Idaho; the Panhandle of West Virginia, 
projecting northward between Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Panharmonic (px:nhaimp nik), a. [f. Pax- 


| all + Harmonic: cf, next.] a. Adapted to all 


the ‘ harmonies’ or musical modes. b. Universally 


_ harmonie, harmonizing with all. 


1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) II]. 274 We shall not want 
muluplicity of notes or a panhatmonic scale. 1886 Farrar 
Hist, Interpretation iv, 236 St. Augustine..demanded that 
all interpretation should be panharmonic. 

So Panharmo‘nicon, 2a mechanical musical 
inslrument of the orchestrion type, invented by 
J. N. Maelzel in 1800. 

2848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gator us. x. 38: The whole 
congregation was as though one vast insirument or Pan- 
harmonicon, moving all together. 1879 Grove's Dict. Alus. 
Tl. 194 Maelzel..devoted himself to constructing an auto- 
maton instrument of flutes, trumpets, drums, cymbals, 
triangle, and strings struck by hammers. ,. Hisnext niachine 
= “ ¢ Panharmonicon, ..with clarinets, violins and cellos 
added. 


+ Panharmony (penha-zmoni), Oés. [f. Pay- 
+ llarmMony; after Gr, wavapydyios all-harmoni- 
ous.) Universal or general harmony. 

1652 Cottier tr. Comenius’ Patherne Univ. Knowl, 520 
Pansophy by its owne desirable Panarmony, or generail 
agreement will be fit and convenient. 

[f. 


Panhellenic (pxnhelfnik, -enik), a. 
Pax- 1+ HELLENIC; after Gr. maveAAqvios of or 
pertaining to all lhe Greeks, wavéAAnves all the 
llellenes, the united Greeks.] Of, concerning, or 
representing all men of Greek race (including in 
ancient times the Greek colonies in Asia,-Sicily, 
Italy, etc.; in modern times, the Greeks living in 
the Turkish dominions, in Crete, etc.). 

1847 Grote Greece 1. xvii, The schemes of Periclés were 
= pee Pan-Hellenic. 1853 /é#7. Ixxii, Athens, had 
never had the power of organizing any such generous Pane 
hellenic combination, 


Panhellenism (peohc'léniz’m). [f. Pan-1 + 
HELLENISM, or Gr, wavéAAnves + -ISM: see prec.] 
The idea or plan of a political union of all Greeks ; 
the Panhellenic spirit and aims. 


PANHELLENIST. 


2860 [‘Remembhered in spoken use in Oxford ' (Prof. By- 
water).] 1874 Fiske Oui? Cosmic Philos, 1. xviii. 1, 205 The 
struggle between the higher and the Jower patriotism,— 
between the two feelings known to the Greeks as Pan- 
Hellenism and Antonomism. 1884 J. T. Best in Afacu. 
Mag. Oct. 429/2 A secret society which was the backbone 
of Panhellenism. 

So Panhelienist, one who favours Panhel- 


lenism. 

3882 in Ooiwie /aper. Dict, 1900 Pilof 2 Sept. 263/r 
There is an aloofness that lies deeper down in his [the 
Cretan’s] nature than any pan-Hellenist piety, 

PanhidrosistoPanhysterectomy: seeTax-. 

Panial, variant of PaANELE Obs, . 

Panic (pzx'nik), s/.1 Also 5-6 -yk(e, 6-7 -ik(e, 
sicke, 6-9 -ick; 6 pannycke, 9 -ick. [ad. L. 
Panicun, in It. fanico, F. panic.) A grass or 
graminaceous plant: originally npplicd to Pavi- 
cunt ttalicum of Linnzeus (Sefarta ttalica of later 
botanists), otherwise called Italian Millet, largely 
cultivated in Southern Europe, ete.; also extended 
to other species of the genus Panéceum and its sub- 
genera, many of which are cultivated in different 
parts of the world as cereal grains. 

Panicum isa very extensive genus; Steudel describes 850 
species, grouped under eighteen sections, many of these being 
distinct genera with other authors. (/'reas. Bot), 
¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. Ww. 30 Panyk & mylde in hoot & 
drie is sowe As now. 1585 EDEN Decades 260 Of Mosconia 
-. the fieldes beare .. also mylle and panyke whiche the 
Italians caule Melica, 1562 Turnen f/erbal u. 76 b, Panic 
is of the kynde of pulses, and in lykenes lyke vato inillet, 
1597 Gerarne Herdal 1, \vi. 78 ‘There be sundrie sorts of 
Panick, /éfd., The Panick of India groweth vp like Millet. 
1610 W. Forktnciam sirt of Survey 1. vii. 14 Saffron, 
Mill, Millet, Panick, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences. 1732 
Arsutunot Andes of Diet % 251 Panick, aperient, boil'd 
with Milk, 1814 Soutney Roderick Wks. 1838 IX. 378 note, 
The Hermit took a loaf..made of pannick andofrye. 1852 
Bapcer Vestorians ¥. 214 Three kinds of millet or pannick 
.. make the bread-flour in general use. 

b. attrib. and Comdb., as paitic-bread, -seed; 
panic-grass, any grassy species of /’anicum, as 
P, (Echinochloa) Crus-galli, a weed of cultivated 
and waste ground in England. 

mggx Percivats. SP. Dict., Paneso, pannycke seede, Pars 
nicula. 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. iv, 73 Panic-Grass. 
1797 W. Jounston tr. Beckimann’s Jnvent. VW. 248 note, 
The slender spiked cock’s foot panicgrass, San icuni oe 
nale, 1814 SoutTury Roderick Wks. 1838 1X. 399 ve&, The 
king would eat only of the pannick bread, as he had been 
wont to do. 1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 1. 43 Panicum 
Crus.galli, Loose Panick-grass, E 

Panic (pzcnik),<. and 56.2 Forms: 7-panic ; 
also 7 -ique, -ik, 7-8 -ick, pannick, -ie. [a. F. 
Panique adj. (isthe. in Littré) = It. panto (Florio) ; 
ad. Gr. waviads adj. of or for Pan, groundless (fear), 
whence wameév neut. sb. panic terror, a panic. 

* Sounds heard by night on mountains and in vallies were 
attributed to Pan, and hence he was reputed to be the cause 
of any sudden and groundless fear’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Stories more or less elaborated, accounting for the origin of 
the expression, are found in Plutarch’s L/ves (Langhorne's 
tr. (1879) 11. 701/2), Polyanus' Stratageis written ¢ 160 A.D. 
cf. Potter Greece i. ix.), etc] 

A. adj. (Now often viewed as altrib. use of B.) 
lL. In panic fear, terror, ete.: Such ,as was 
attributed to the action of the god Pan: =B, 2. 

1603 Hottann Piutarch's Alor. 425 Sudden foolish frights, 
without any certeine canse, which they call Panigue Ter. 
roves, {bid. 1293 All sudden tumults and troubles of the 
multitude and common people, be called Panique affrights. 
1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 11, Yhope my feares are but panick. 
1665 Sin I. Herpert Svav. (1677) 241 That great Army .. 
were put into that pannick fear that they were shamefuily 
put to flight. 1700 Drvoen Fadles, Cock 4 Fox 731 Ran 
cow and calf and family of hogs, In panique horror of 
pursning dogs. 1770 Lancuorne Plitarch (1879) VW. 701/2 
A panic fear ran through the camp, 1850 Merivate Row 
Emp. (1865) VW. xive 134 A sound of panic dread to the 
populations of ftaly. 

b. Of the nature of or resulting from a panic; ex- 
hibiting unreasoning, groundless, or excessive fear. 

174% in Johnson's Debates Parl. (1787) I. 386 The tumults 
of ambition in one place, and a panic stillness in another. 
1824 Gart Kothefax 1, 1. vii. go He cried, with a shrill 
and panic voice, for Shebak. : 

t 2. Ofnoise, etc. : Such as was altributed to Pan, 

41661 Hotyoav Yuvenal 120 Which .. they thought 
might be prevented by making a loud and paniek noise with 
brasen vessels, 

+3. Universal, general. Obs. nonce-wse. 

1661 Futter Worthies xxiv. (1662) 77 Seeing sometimes 
a Pannick silence herein, 

4. (cap.) Of or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchie and Panic figures. , 3890 in Cent. Dict, 

B. sh.2 [= mod. F. uve panigue.] 

+1. Contagious emotion such as was ascribed to 
the influence of Pan. Obs. 

16297 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 15 Seeing Pan was 
their God, we may conceive, tbat all Things about them 
were Panicks [L. Panica adj.J, and vaine, and subject to 
Fables, 1708 Suartess. Characé, (1711) 1. 1. ii.15 We may.. 
call every Passion Pannick which is rais‘din a Multitude, and 
convey’d by Aspect, or as it were by Contact or Sympathy. 
Hid, 16 There are many Pannicks in Mankind, besides 
merely that of Fear. And thus is Religion also Pannick. 

2. (= panic fear, terror, etc.; see A. 1): A sudden 
and excessive feeling of alarm or fear, usually 
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affeeting a body of persons, originating in some 
teal or supposed danger vaguely apprehended, and 
leading to extravagant or injudicions efforts to 
secure safety, (With and without 2 and //) 

1708 Swartess. Charact. (1711) 1.1. ii. 15 The Uncertainty 
of what they fear’d made their Fear get greater, .. And this 
was what in after-times men call'da Pannick, 1709 Stree 
Latler No. 18 36 The Approach of a Peace strikes a Pannick 
thro’ our Armies, tho’ that of a Hattle could never do it. 
1818 Jas. Minn Brit. Jadia VW. ww. viii. 277 ‘The General... 
fulfilled the fondest wishes of Ilyder, by taking the panic, 
and running away from the army. 1856 Kane circt. Efi, 
IL, sii. 123 Parental instinct was mastered by panic. 1867 
FREEMAN .Vorur. Cong, ¥. v. 375 An unaccountable panic 
seized on all men. 1879 Froune Casar anil, 382 Cursar’s 
soldiers were seized with panic. q ; 

b. spec. A condition of widespread apprehension 
in relation to financial and commercial matters, 
arising in a time of monetary difficulty or crisis, 
and leading to hasty and violent measures to 
secure immunity from possible loss, the tendency 


of which is to cause financial disaster. 

1787 Harris Coins 31 No alteration can be made in the 
standard of money without .. producing .. distrusts and 
panics, 1826 C. Kaicuy Pep. Mist, Aug. VU xis 195 
This pecuniary crisis [in 1825]..universally obtained the 
name of ‘The Panic’. 1826 ‘T. Attwoop o7 Feb. in Life 
viii. (1885) 104 Smith, Payn and Smith, and Rarclays have 
had Ist week very sharp runs upon them. fn many Country 
Towns also these pleasant ‘panics’ have prevailed. 1863 
Fawcett fod. Econ, in. xi. (1876) 442 Commercial panics 
are caused by a reckless employment of credit. . 

3, aétrtb, and Cont. a. adtrié. Of or pertaining 
to a panic or panics; resulting from panic. 

1884 GurrEn in Pall Mad G. 19 Nec, 4/1 The appreciation 
«.Was one not to be regarded with a panic feeling. 1894 
Daily News 12 July 5/1 The Hill, ..ats.a pure panic measure, 
must stand or fall by the general estimate ef the gravity of 
the circumstances which have given rise to it, 

b. Comé. (often not distinctly separable from 
attrib, use), as fante-cry, -cure, -dread, -flight, 
-master; pante-driven, -like, ~fale, «stunned adjs.; 
panic-monger, one who endeavonrs to bring about 
or foster a panic, esp. on a political, social, or 
financial question; an alarmist: a term of oppro- 
brium; hence panie-mongering; panic-stricken, 
-struck a., stricken with panic; so panic-strike 7. 

1873 Turtox //ist. Scot. VI. xxii, 301 ‘The old *panic-cry 
about a Scots invasion. 1806-7 J. Brresrorp Vésertes f/unt, 
Life (1826) 1. xviii, When he has.. scattered your whole 
party in a *panie-flight. 1877 RayMoxp Statist. Wines & 
Wining 227 This produced a *panic-lke consternation. 1793 
Hi, Watro.e Lett, to Wiss Berrys 7 Oct. (1846) VE. 494 The 
*panic-master-general, 1849 Coanen Sfeeches 8 Those 
wicked alarmists and *panie-mongers whom 1 will never 
forgive. 1894 Lp. WotseLey Life Variborough WW. 14 
Sunderland succeeded in pursuading James that Lewis XIV's 
warnings were those of the ‘panicemonger’, 1886 ‘aes 
jo Mar. 12/1 This *panicmongering has had the effect of 
suggesting strikes and rioting. 31883 G. Mrrenita Poeses 
&§& Lyrics 143 How bold when skies are blue; When black 
winds churn the deep, how *panic-pale. 1798 Lapy Hunter 
in Frnt. Sir AL (unter (1894! 122 Our formidable appearance 
“panic-struck them, and they were moving off. 1898 Hexprr- 
son Stonetvall Jackson 1.xt. 448 hey need only a movement 
on the flank to panic-strike them, 1814 Soutney Aoderich 
xxv, The Moors, confused and captainless, And “panic- 
stricken, vainly seek to escape The inevitable fate. 1859 
W. Cottixs Q. of frarts (1875) 19 Owen and T looked at 
one another tn panicestricken silence, 1848 Bucktey Jad 
130 A panicestruck and turbulent council. 1791 CowPrer 
/tiad xv1. 983 *Panic-stunn'd he stood, , 

Hence Panic uv. ¢rans., to affect with panic 
(nonce-wd.); Pamicful a., ‘ fall of panic, fearful’. 

1827 Hoop Hero & Leander xiii, The crew ., Struck pale 
and panick'd hy the billows’ roar. 1846 Woxcesier, Panic. 
Sue (cites C. B. Brown). 

Panical pznikal),@. rave. [fas prec. +-AL.] 

La= PANIC a. 1. 

1605 Campen Rew, Poews 7 Chaucer our English Homer 
in the description of the sodaine stirre and Panicall feare 
when Chanteclere the cocke was caried away by Reynold 
the Foxe. 1890 Crark Russen. Shipmate Louise xx. 128 
Was ever panical terror more pee es suggested ? 

2. Of or pertaining to the god Pan: = Panica. 4. 

1794 T. Tavtor Pausanias’ Deser. Greece I. 235 ‘The 
Sun produces Angelical, Demoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, 
Panical, and such-like powers. 

Panically (ponikali), adv. [f. pree. + -Ly2.] 
With panic-like fear. 

1882 STEVENSON Merry Jen v. (1887) §5 Had the sea been 
a lake of living flaines, be could not bave shrunk more 
panically from its touch. 

Panicky (peniki), 2. collog. [f. Panic sd.2 
+-y.]) Of the nature of, or characterized by 
a tendency to, panic ; subject to panic; nnreason- 
ably or excessively apprehensive; said esp, in 
reference to commercial and financial matters. 

1869 Echo 12 Oct., Hence the delays, mystification, and 
consequent panicky results, 1882 S4. James's Gas. 13 Keb, 
Wheat fell on Saturday, and the wheat market is descrihed 
as being ‘panicky’. 1 Scotsman 2 June 8/3 All of a 
stidden he made a panicky speech in the House of Lords 
which was held hy the panicky newspapers to justify all 
that they had said. 

Panicle! (px‘nik’l). Bot. Also 6-9 pannicle. 
[ad.L. pasricela (-etcrtla), dim. of fanus a swelling, 
an ear of millet.) A compound inflorescence, 
usually of the racemose type, in which some of the 


pedicels branch again vr repeatedly, forming a 


| 


PANION. 


loose and irregularly spreading cluster, as in oats 
and many grasses. 

1597 Gerarne //erdad 1. iii. 4 The bushie top, with his 
long feather-like pannicies do resemble the common Reede. 
1792 Maria Rinpett Vay. Afadetra 98 The blossoms are 
disposed in a pannicle, or diffused spike. 1832 I ‘eg. Sadee. 
Food 120 When millet is ripe, the panicles are cut off near 
to the top of the stalk. 1872 Otiver Ave. Bot... i. 83 An 
inflorescence which branches irregularly, like that of Bramble, 
Horse Chestnut, and most Grasses, is called a panicle. 

+ Panicle?, 04s. =Payicsé.! 

1606 Pracitam Graphice ag 133 September in his left 
hand a handful of Millet, Oates and Panicle. 1656 W. 11, 
te. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unt. § 92. 31 Oats, Rice, Millet, 
Panicle, Beech-wheat. [Johnson‘s example from Miller is 
erroneous, M.'s entry is Pantcuns, Panic (etc.).] 

Panicle, obs. form of PaNNicne. 

Panicled (px-nik’ld),¢. [f. Vaxicuel+-ep 2] 
Arranged in form of a panicle; paniculate; fur- 
nished with or bearing a panicle or panicles. 

1677 Piotr Oxfordsh, 84 Fair panicled corn or bent-grass, 
1800 Asiatic lun. Reg., Mise. Tr, 267/1 Flowers panicled 
about the ends of the branches. 1830 Laspiey Vas. Syst. 
fiot, 292 Arranged ina ee racemed, or panicled manner. 

Paniconhograph (penrikynogrof . Alsopani*- 
cograph. [f. Panx- + Iconocnari.] (See quot.) 

1875 Kstiont Diet. Mech, 1602/1 Panicograph, a mode 
of obtaining printing-plates direct from a subject or transfer 
by applying it to the face of a plate of zinc, and building 
up a printing surface in relief corresponding to the design 
transferred. 1890 Cent. Pict, Paniconograph. 1g0z Wrest 
Suppl, Panicanograph,..a photovincograph, 

5o Pani:conogra‘phic, -icogra‘phic a., pertain- 
ing or related to pauiconography; Panicono:- 
graphy, a name given to a process for obtaining 
prinling-plates directly from a design or transfer, 
by producing the design in relief on a zinc plate ; 
photozincography. 

1854 Chanih, rut. 1. 69 There is a paneiconographic pro- 
cess—a long name, which seems to imply a power of copying 
or reproducing any or all kinds of engravings. 1890 Cent. 
Dicty Pantconographic, Paniconography, 

Paniculate pinikivlt), a [ad. mod. L. 
Paniulatus, f. pénicula VPaxiere! + -aTe 2] 
Arranged in a panicle ; panicled. 

1727 Nauey vol. 1N.s.v., A Plant is said to be foriius 
panicutatis, i.e. with paniculate Flowers, when it bears a 
great Number of Flowers standing upon long Foot-Stalks, 
issuing on all Sides from the middle Stalk. 1760 J. Lee 
futrod. Bot. W. xxi. (1765) 217 Panicudcts, with the Flowers 
in Panicles., 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Incurvate, 
paniculate ina pline, subtripinnate. (1897-84 FLEE, Ibuns: 
Wild FL p. vi, The inflorescence paniculate. 

llence Pani-enlately adv. 

1870 Hooker Stud. #2, 306 Scapes..paniculately branched, 

Pani-culated, a rare. [Sce “ED 2] = plec. 

1719 Quincy Wee. Dict. (1726) 340 2 Such are call'd Panni- 
culated Plants. 1860 Tyas Hike? #2117 St. John’s wort.— 
The inflorescence is.. branched in paniculated clusters. 

Pani-culato-, comb. form of mod.L. pdvice- 
éét-ns, paniculately, paniculate and —. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 582 Sparingly ramose, above paniculato- 
corymbose, /d/d. 666 Panivulato-ramose, branches terete. 

Panidiomorphic, Panidrosis, etc.: see Pane. 

Panier, variant of Paxsirr. 

Panifiable, a vare—'. (a. F. panifiable, f. 
fanificr.) Capable of being made into bread. 

1849 Lond. Frat. to Mar. 8 An ingenious instrument, 
called. .the adenrouteter, the purpose of which is to indicate 
the panifiahle properties of wheat flour. 

Panification (penifikerfan), [a. F. Aanifica- 
ton (pees pomutes de terre, 1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
noun of action f. Zanifier to make into bread.} 
The making into bread ; conversion into the sub- 
stance of bread, esp. as a chemical process. 

39779 Projects in Ann. Reg. too: Ie is from this very 
simple operation that the whole fabrication of potatoe- 
bread depends; without it, no panification. 1818 Cone. 
Brook /port Colonial Corn 12g Whether the panification 
of the meal of rye or barley..be complete. 1854 Fraser's 
Mag. b. 326 See the blessed idea of Christian communion... 
degraded into a mere act of divine panification | 1886 Jaco 
Chemistry of Wheat, Flour & Bread zs Summing up 
the changes produced in panitication—they are alcoholic 
fermentation of the sugar, softening and partial peptonising 
of the aibuminoids, and a limited diastasis of the starch by 
the albuminoids so changed. 

tPanifice. Obs. rare. [ad. L. panificium 
making of bread, anything baked, f. Aguts bread. 
Cf. obs. I’. pantfice “bread-making, .. also bread’ 
(Cotgr.).] (See quot. 1636.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Panifice,..the craft of baking or 
making Bread ; also Bread it self, or a Loaf of Bread. 1657 
Tomtixson Renor's Disp, 358 These animalls do not expose 
their panifice to the injuryes of the aire and Heavens, 31658 
in Purciirs. fs 

Panigerick(e, -gery,etc.,obs.ff, PANEGYRIC etc. 

Panikelle, obs. form of PANNICLE. 

Panime, obs. form of Paysi. 

+ Panion. 0%s. Also 6 panyon. [Shortened 
from ComMPAyion.] = Companion, mate, fellow. 

1853 T. Witsos Rhe?. 50 Whether he be a gamester, an 
alehouse haunter, or a panion among ruffians. 1581 J. Bett. 
daddon's Ansiv, Osor. 496, Loe here a very pleasaunt 
panion and Maister of his Arte. 1589 Nasne Alartins 
Alonths Minde Wks. (Grosart) 1.165 These Panions, scorn- 
ing all modestie, and reiecting al reason. 1592 GREENE 
Def. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) X1. 80 He was a kind 
of Scholastical panyon. b4 

-2 


PANIOT. 


Pan-Ionian, Pan-Ionic: see Pax- 1. 

+Paniot. Os. rare. [a. OF. paniot (1282 in 
Godef.), f. fax cloth.] Covering; horse-cloth. 

1310 Ace. Exors T. Bp. KA Exeter (Camden) 6 De iijs. 
vjd. de ij pecis de panyot debili venditis. 

Panisc, panisk (pznisk). A4thol. [ad. Gr. 
naviok-os, L. Panise-ts, dim. of Nav, Pax s6.2] A 
little Pan; an inferior deity representing or attend- 
ing on Pan. Hence Pani'sea as feminine of this. 

1604 B. Jonson Penates, The Paniskes, and the Silnanes 
rude. 1850 Letrcu tr. CO. Miller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 361. 
Ae A panisea at the music of Apollo opens her mouth wide. 
2bid, 3 387. 50x A good-natured panisc plncks a thorn from 
the foot ofasatyr. 

Panisie (panai'sik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Pay-all 
+ Gr. ia-os equal --10.] Kelating to a social slate 
in which all are equal ; = PANtTrsocratic. 

1864 Biackmore Clava Vaughan \xii, Platonic no doubt, 
and panisic, but not altogether adapted to double entry. 
1887 — Springhaven (ed. 4) Il. vii. 76 A meek salutation 
which proved his panisic ideas to be not properly wronght 
into his system as yet. : 

Panislam \pxni'slim, -isla-m).  [f. Pax-1 + 
Istam.] All Islam; (the conception of) a union 
of the Mohammedan world. 

1883 Contemp, Kev. Jan. 57 Panislam must be crushed by a 
new crusade. 

So Panislamic, -Islamic (-isle‘mik, -isli‘mik’, 
of or pertaining to all Islam, or to a union of all 
Mohammedans, Panislamism, the Panislamic 
aspiration. 

1881 7125 22 Dec. 9 Some encouragement being given in 
Egypt_to the Panislamic dreams of the present Sultan. 
1883 Content. baa bar 62 lhe phantom of a Panislamic 
leagne, 1885 Aucyel. Brit, XIX. 93/1 The most famous, 
after the Pan-Islamic pilgrimages, are the great Shiite 
sanctuaries. 188a Lcho 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to oppose the 
advancing aggression of...‘ Pan-Islamism ', 

Pani-vorous, a. rarve-*, [f. L. pais bread: 
see -VOROLS.] Devouring or feeding upon bread. 

1830 in Maunoer Treas. Knowl, x848 in Craig. 

Panjandrum (pxnjdze'ndrdm). In origin, 
a nonsense word (simulating compounds of Pax-, 
and burlesquing a title), occurring in the farrago 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of old Macklin, who had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after once hearing it. 

1755 Foote in Q. Rev. (1854) XCV. 516 And there were 
present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round 
button at top. 1825 Mar. Encewortn @/arey & Lucy 
Concé, 11.153. 1867 FH. Luptow Little Brother 39 The 
little wide-awake, like the Panjandrum ‘with the little 
round button at the top‘. 

Hence a. A mock title for an imaginary or 
mysterious personage of much power, or a per- 
sonage of great pretensions: a self-constituted 
high mightiness or magnifico; a local magnate or 
official of grand airs; a pompous pretender. 

[x825 Mar. Encewortu dfarry 4 Lucy Concl. Il. 46 He 
(the gardener] began to praise his carnations... One he 
called ‘The envy of the world, or the great panjandrum*.] 
@ 1880 FitzGeraro( Brewer!, He was the Great Panjandrum 
of the place. 1880 Brewrr Reader's Janddh. Allusions, 
Panjandrum (The Grand), any village potentate or Brum- 
magem magnate. 1887 /’a/! Mall G. 1t Oct. 1 Wanting to 
cut a fine figure in high life, as official panjandrums gener- 
ally do want. 1892 F. Harrison in 2a! Sad/ G. 19 Sept. 
4/3, 1 do not think the future of Ireland can he affected by 
the atterances of the Panjandrum of Biblical Science and 
Scotch Presbyterianism. 1896 A. Morrison Child of the 
Jago 148 A sudden quacksalver, a Panjandruin of phi- 
lanthropy, who undertook to abolish poverty and sin. 1900 
Pail Mall G. 16 Feb. 3/2 So will the great British public, 
even though it inay scarcely know what sort ofa Panjandrum 
a Senior Wrangler is. Z 

b. Official and ceremonial fuss or formality. 

1883 Nasmytn A ufodiog. xv. 281, 1 did not care for all this 
panjandrum of punctilionsness. 

Pank \peyk), v. dial. intr. To pant. 

3663 Dryven Wild Gallant v. iii, We met three or four 
hngeous ugly devils. that made my heart so panck ever 
since, as they say! 1746 écxnoor Scolding (b.1).S.) 48 
pe Rabin Hill 7 (ED. D,) Jist hark how he do 
pank an’ blow. P 

+ Pank, sé. Oés. Of uncertain origin and sense. 

(The date seems to oppose its being connected with prec. 
vb., as a collateral form of Pant sé.2) 

1430 Lypc. Ain. Poents ey Soc.) 31 War the sick- 
nesse that called is the pank,.. A maladie called male de 
Atank, A bocche that nedeth a good cirurgian. 

Pankin (pxnkin). Now dal. [f. Pax sd.] + 
“KIN: cf, Paynixix.] A small earthenware pan 
or jar; also, such a vessel withont restriction of 
size, a pancheon. 

1420 £. E, Wills (1882) 46 Also ij pankyns & a posnet of 
a potell. 1533 in Weaver IWedés Wills (1890) 19 To Aves 
Philipps, my auntesdoughter, a pankyn. 1647-8 NV. Riding 
Ree. (1887) V. Cdk for stealing an earthen pankin 
(8d). 1788 W. Marsuaty Yorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Parkin, 
any small earthen jar. 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Grange(1864) 
231 You get a big pankin, ..a large earthenware jar. 

Panlogism (px‘nlodgiz’m). [ad. mod.L. favz- 
logismuus, {. Gr. mav- all + Adyos speech, word, 
Teason : sce -18M.} A term formed by J. FE. Erd- 
mann (Deutsche Speculation seit Kant (1853) 11. 
853) on the analogy of paxthezsmias, to describe 


the philosophy of Hegel, as one which holds that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


424. 


only the rational is trnly real. (Generally used 
with an implication of dissent from the position so 
characterized.) Hence Panlo-gical, Panlogi-atic 
@., pertaining to or of the nature of panlogism. 

1871 Lewes //ist. Philos, (ed. 4) 11, 619 By Erdmann, 
Hegel's system is happily characterized as Panlogism rather 
than Pantheism, since, instead of presenting the universe as 
the evolution of God, he presents it, and God also, as the | 
evolution of the abstract idea. 187% Contemp. Kev. XX. 
538 The panlogical system of Hegel 1893 Athena 
12 Ang. 221/1 In the course of expounding his * panlogistic’ 
theory. 1901 Dewey in Baldwin Dict, Philos. VW. 255/2 
Pantogismt, a term applied te philosophic systems which 
make thought the absolute—usually to the system of Hegel. 

Pan-materialistic, -melodicon, elc.: see 
Pan- 2. 

|| Panmixia (penmi‘ksid). Aio/, [mod.L., = 
Ger. panmixie (Weismann), f. Gr. rav- all + -yugia, 
from pigis mixing, mingling; lit. ‘universal or 
general mingling’ (sc. of ancestral qualities).] 

Weismann’s term for a supposed promiscuous 
reproduction of all manner of ancestral qualities or 
tendencies, consequent on the cessation of natural 
selection in relation to organs which have be- 
come useless or little used, and tending to the 
degeneration of these organs. 

1889 Pouctos, etc tr. Hetsmann’s Ess. Heredity 90 This 
suspension of the preserving influence of natural sclection 
may be termed /’anmii.via, for all individuals can reproduce 
themselves and thus stamp their characters upon the species, 
and not only those which are in all respects, or in respect 
to some single organ, the fittest,..the great variability of 
inost_ domesticated animals essentially depends upon this 
principle. 1890 Ray Laxxester in Nature 27 Mar. 487/2 
The doctrine of panmixia is this. When there is no longer, 
owing to changed conditions of life, any use for an organ, 
it will cease to be the subject of natural selection. Con- 
sequently all possible variations .. will have (so far as the 
now lapsed use of the organ is concerned) an equal chance. 
1895 Mivart in Harper's Jag. Mar., A fortuitous mixture 
of ancestral tendencies. .called panminia. 

Pannach(e, -ashe, Pannada, Pannal(l, 
obs, ff, Panacnz, Panana, PANEL 36.1 

| Pannade. Oés. [obs. F. pannade (Cotgr.), 
OF. fennade, penade (15~16th c. imsGodef.), whence 
F. fanader to strut, caper, curvet. Given by 
Blount in an entry taken verbally from Cotgrave 
and repeated in most of the Dicts. 1o the prcsent 
day. But app. never in Eng. usc.] 

(1611 Coter., Paxnzades, the curnettings, prauncings, or 
boundings of lustie horses.] 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pan- 
nades (Fr.), the curvettings, prauncings, or boundings of 
lusty Horses. 1658-1706 in Pricutrs. agai- in Bairey. 
1758 in Jounson citing Atnswortn. Hence in mod. Dicts, 


Pannag, [Heb. 332 pauzag.] ‘Perhaps a 
kind of confection’ (R.V. margin). 


1611 Binte Heck. xxvii. 17 They traded in thy market 
wheate of Minnith, and Pannag, and honie, and oyle. 


Pannage (px'nédz). Also (4 § pownage), 
6 pannadge, 6-9 panage, (7 pawnage, 7-9 
paunage). [a. OF. fasnage, 1272 in Godef. 


(also faasn-, parn-, paan-), panage ( patst-, 
pain-), fennage Godef.), mod.F. fanage, in ined. 
L. pasnaticum, pastindticum:—late L. pastiona- 
ticem (g21 in Du Cange), f. pastédn-em feeding, 
pasturing, from fascéve, past-uim to fecd.] 

1. Law. a. The feeding of swine (or other beasts) 
in a forest or wood; pasturage for swine; b. The 
right or privilege of pasturing swine in a forest; 
ce. The payment made to the owner of a woodland 
for this right; the profit thns aceruing. 

[1217 Charter of Forest ix, Unusquisqne liber homo agistet 
boseum suum in foresta .. et habeat pannagium suum. 
t29a Britton ut. vii. § 5 Et puis soit enquis de mel et de 
pannage et de pesson des glans des noyz et de antre manere 
des fructz, 1gar-a Rolls of Parit, 1, 388/2 Porcs a pesczer 
en temps de pestzon..santz doner pasnage. 1347-8 /érd. 11. 
205/2 En lien de Disme de Pannage.] 1450 /6id. V. Lal 
AN maner of Grauntes..of eny Herbage or Pannage, Fissh- 
yng, Pasture or commyn of Pasture. 1461 bid, 476/1 A 
summe of money called custume pannage for Swyne. 1495 
Act x1 Hen. VE, c. 33 $10 ‘The office of kepyng of the 
Parke of Maylewyg .. with the Herbage and Pownage of 
the same, 1§23 Fitzwern. Surv. viii. (1539) 12 Also it is to be 
enquered of panage, and herbage. 1598 Maxwoop Lawes 
Forest xii. § 1 (1615) 87/2 The profite of the Mast, which is 
called Pawnage:..Pawnage is rather the money that is re- 
ceiued for the Agistment of the Mast, then the Mast, or the 
Agistment it selfe. 1610 W. Fotkincnam Art of Survey 
i, iv. 70 Immunities and Exemptions from Theolonie, 
Pontage,.. Pannage, Passage. 1770 Hastep in PAzL fd raus. 
LX1. 165 To afford pannage for so large a number as 1200 
hogs. 1878 Law Rep. 7 Ch. Div. 562 The Plaintiff. .claimed 
to have..a right of pannage or common of pannage for his 
swine commonable in the forest. 1880 J. Wittiams Nights 
of Contmon 21 Nuts, acorns, the mast of trees, the right to 
which is known by the name of pannage. 

2. concer. Acorns, beech-mast, ete., on which 
swine feed. 

G 1374 Cuaucrr Former Age 7 They eten mast hawes and 
swych pownage. 1668 Witkins Rea/ Char. u. vi. 171 Mast, 
Acorn, Pannage. 1713 E. Gipson Codec 706 Acorns .. 
are the chief of those things, which the ancient Laws call | 
Pannage. 188% Atheneum 19 Aug. 232 Herds of wild | 
ponies and droves of wilder pigs thriving on the pannage, 

transf, 1647 Ward Simple Cobl. 28 What usefull supplies 
the pannage of England wonld afford other Countries. | 

Pannam, -um (pznam). 7hicves’ Cant. Also | 


PANNIER. 


7-§ panam. ([prob. corrupt form of L. Aanen, 
ace. of Aduds bread, as in the prayer panem no- 
strum da nobis hodie.] Bread. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Here followyth their 
speche, .. Pannaut, bread. 1 Dexxer Lanthorn § 
Candlelight ciij b, If we mawn’d Pannam, lap, or Raff-peck. 
1641 Brome Joutal Crew u. Wks. 1873 711. 388 Here's Pan- 
nui and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum, To fill up the 
Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. @1700 B.E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Panarm, Dread. 1880 Miss Brappon Just as fF am 
vi. 34 Bits o’ mouldy pannam, attrib. ¢1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. VW. 527 Vickets to be had, for three Megs 
a Carcass to scran their Pannum-Boxes, . 

| Panne (pan, pen). [F. panne (15th c. in 
Littré), earlier pene, Penne, pane (13th c.), Péennte 
(14th c.) = Pr. penna, pena, OSp. pefia, med.L. 
panna (1406 in Du Cange); origin uncertain: see 
Pay 56.2] A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, 
resembling velvet. 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Afech., Panne, worsted plush of French 
manufacture. 1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/3 Among the new 
materials is that called panne, a very silky make of cloth, 
almost resembling velvet in softness of surface, 1899 JVestv2. 
Gaz. 18 Sept. 4/1 We see her in a dress of grey panne. 

Panne, obs. form of Pan 56.) and 3, 

Panne}, variant of PANEL, PANELE. 

(Pannell, v. Only found in the following 
passage: app. an error of some kind. Editors 
have conjectnred spanieled, pantl’red, and paged. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. 4 CZ. 1. xii.21 The hearts That pannelled 
me at heeles, to whom J gane Their wishes.] 

Pannery (penari). [f. Pan sd.) + -Ery.] 

1. The making of salt in pans: see PAN sd. 

3762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 470 The pannery here, 
or the right of salt-wSrks, depends on chancery-writ, 

2. nonce-use. Pans collectively. 

1889 Pall Malt G. 30 Apr. 7/2, lasked the manager..what 
he tnetigh of the new pottery and pannery; he said, ‘Not 
much’, 

+ Pa‘nnicle. Oés. Also 5 panikelle, panny- 
cele, 5-7 panicle, 6 pannyele, -ickle, -ikell, 
-icule, 7 -ikle. (a. OF. panicle, pannicle, ad. L. 
fanuicul-us small piece of eloth, rag, dim. of 
fannus cloth; in mod. F. pannicule.) 

1. Anat, A membrane or membranous strncture 
in an animal body, as the peritonenm, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and esf. the panwiculus car- 
nosus (fleshy paunicle), a \ayer of mnscnlar fibres 
lying just beneath the skin, specially devcloped in 
some quadrupeds. 

e1g00 Lanfranc's Crrurg, 27 After hem come panniclis 
(Ada. MS. pannyceles]—pat is to seie sma) cloop, pat is 
maad of snul bredis of senewis, veynes & arteries. /déc. 
marg. panikelles, Jdid., Pe meee of pe heed byndip 
senene nes, 1545 Raynoi byrth Mankynde 1. (1634) 
7o A pannicle springing and growing forth from the right 
seate of Peritoneum. 156a Buttes Audwerk, Dial. Soarnes 
40 The rimme or pannicule, whiche from out foorthe, 
covereth the scalpe. 1603 Hotrano Plutarch's Wor, 1337 
That all their braines should be contained within one and 
the same membrane or pannicle. 16a1 Crasnaw /iscus 
Papalis Liv, Also, there is the very skinne or pannikle 
that came out of the most holy body of the Virgin Mary, 
which her sonne Jesus Christ our Lord, in his birth, bronght 
with him, 1656 Biount Glossogr.s.v., The fleshy Pannicle. 
c1z2z0 W. Gipson Farrier's Guide 1. i. (1738) 5 Underneath 
the Skin is placed the fleshy Pannicle, which is Muscular. 
[x87 Darwin Dese. Afan 1. i. 19 The power which many 
animals, especially horses, possess of moving or twitching 
their skin .. is effected by the panniculns caraosus.] 

“ib. App. misused as = brain-pan, skull. 

190 Srexser F. Q. in. v. 23 He..Smote him so rudely on 
the Pannikell, That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine, 

2. Sot. A membranous covering in plants, as 
the scales investing a leaf-bnd. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. iv. § 17 Every Bud, besides its 
proper Leaves, is covered with divers Leafy Pannicles or 
Surfoyls. 1736 H. Brooxe Univ. Beauty 1. 403 The 
flowers’ forensic beauties now admire, ‘he impalement, foli- 
ation, down, attire, Conch’d in the pannicle or mantling veil. 

Pannicle, variant of PANIcLe. , 

+ Panni‘cular, ¢. Ods. [f. L. panzicul-us, 
PannicLe + -An.] Of the nature of a ‘pannicle’. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat. ix. (1888) 81 The tayle gutte, whose 
substance is wees 

Panniell, obs. form of PANEL. 

Pannier oe, s61 Forms: 4-5 panyer, 
4- panier, pannyer, 6- pannier, (also 4 
panyar, payngnier, 4-5 paner, pany3er, § 
panere, -yere, -3er(e, -3ar, -yher, S¢. panjell, 
6 paniar, 7 panniar, -ard, 7-8 panyard, -erd), 
[ME. fender, a. F. pander (in i5th e. rarely Panetrer’) 
=Pr. panier, Cat, paner, I. paniere:—L. paudri-um 
bread-basket, f. pau-és bread : sec -ARIUM.] 

1. A basket; esf. one of considerable size for 
carrying provisions, fish, or other commodities; in 


elting 


. later use mostly restricted to those carried by 


a beast of burden oy in pairs, one on each 
side, slung across the back), or on the shonlders 


of a man or woman. 

€1300 /favelok: 760 Gode paniers dede he make... to beren 
fishinne. ¢1358 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562, j par. 
de Panyars empt. apud London. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //, Fane 
im. 849 Or maken of these [twigs] panyers. 1426 Lyn. De 
Guil, Piler. 21050 Vp-on hyt hed a gret paner. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Row. 1. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) All thofe I solde the pe 


PANNIER. 


fyshe, I solde the not the panyere. 1878 Lyte Dodoeus 1. 
ii, str The frayle Rushe .. they vse to make figge frayles 
and panicrs therwithall. 1598 Haktuvr Voy. ni 448 (R.) 
Baskets made like bakers panniers. 1600 /é/d. (1810) III. 
389 Little Paniers made of Palme leaves, a 1656 Ussuer 
sina, vir (1658) 272 Beasts of .. carriage, some for pack- 
saddles, and some for panniards, 1727 Gay Fadles 1. xxxvii. 
2x Betwixt her swagging panniers’ load A farmer's wife to 


market rode. 18§9 ‘Cuackeray } frgiu. xxii, A costermonger _ 


with his donkey and a pannier of cabbage. 1886 Hat. 
Caine Sou of Hagar (1887) 1.1. i. 21 Mounted on a pony 
that carried its owner on a saddle immediately below its 
neck, and a pair of panniers just above its tail. i 

b. ‘The amount contained by a pannier. 

1714 Fr. Bh. Rates 43 Glass in Metal per Cart-load, con- 
taining 4 Panniers, 1880 Disraeui Aaxdyn, 1, xi. 89 The 
Gardener's wife .. threw ..a pannier of cones upon the logs. 

e. A covered basket for holding surgical instru- 
ments and medicines for a military ambulance. 

(By a curious blunder this was explained by the Secretary 
at War in the House of Commons on 25 July, 1854, as a 
horse litter or ambulance for the transport of the sick or 
wounded, and no one in the House knew any better. The 
error is repeated in Kinglake’s Crimea.) 

1854 Stoxey Heusert in //ausard CKRXXV. 719 Almost 
the first thing upon which my eye glanced was forty pair of 
panniers, for the conveyance of the sick. [Cf. quot. 1895.] 
1880 KINGLAKE Crimea VI, ii. H He was carried in the 
invalid’s pannier. /éid. vi, 144 The cart or pannier used in 
transferring him to same other kind of hospital. 1895 Sir 
E. Woon Crturea in 1854 § 1894, 11, I suppose it would be 
difficult now to find any one in the House of Commons, 
who could mistake a medical pannier, i.e. a covered basket 
for holding surgical instruments and drugs, for an ambulance. 

$2. Arch, = ConBelL 2. Ods. [Littré has 
(Panier 14) ‘Ornement d’architecture plns étroit et 
plus haut que la corbeille, porlant des fleurs et des 
fruits’. The Eng. works here cited erroneously 


confuse Corseit with CorneL.] 

1781-6 Rees Chanibers’ Cych, Pannier, in Architecture, 
See Corser. [/did., Cordel,in Architecture, the representi- 
tion of a basket.] 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., 
Pasuier, the same as Cornet. [So Webster 1864 and mod. 
Dicts., all confusing corded? with corded.) 

3. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Weel, Pannier. Ui ydraulic Engtncer- 
tug), a basket or gabion of wicker-work containing gravel 
or earth,.. used in forming a basis for carthy material in 
the construction of dikes or banks, 

4, A basket-carriage. rare. 

1880 ‘Ouioa’ Moths xvii. 199 Vere, with her husband, 
drove in the panier, with four white ponies. 

5. A frame of whalebone, wire, or other material, 
used to distend the skirt of a woman's dress at the 
hips. [F. favder (Littré).] erron. A bunched np 
part of a skirt forming a protnberance behind. 

1869 Punch 31 July 33/2 The singular excrescences which 
are worn now on the back are spoken of as ‘paniers’. 1877 
‘Ouma’ Puck xxxi. 390 Chignons and co-respondents, 
plunging and panniers, Americanism and cocotteinsm. 1902 
Daily Chron. 11 Jan. 8/3 Paniers are among the very latest 
dress importations received in London, They.. have been 
used on a gown of mahogany brown velvet in the form of 
a tunic, opened in front to show a petticoat, with sides 
sweeping into a train at the back. 

6. attrib and Comé., as pannier-bearer, -maker, 
-rush, -shaped adj.; t+ pannier-hilt = Basket- 
HILT, Also PANNIERMAN, 

1451 etec. in Sharp Cov. A/yst. (1825) 206 Item, be panger- 
berrer..ije. 1472 Presentmts. of Furies in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 25 Oone panyermaker houses & harbers suspect per- 
sones in his hous. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. tii. 511 The frayle 
Rushe or panicr Rushe. 1633 B. Jonson 7afe 7b 1.1, Your 
dun, rusty, Pannier-hilt poniard. 1641 S. Suita Herring 
Buss Trade vg Fresh or Pannier Herring. +828 Kiray & Sr. 
Exntoutol. (ed. 2) V1. xxx. 229 The larva. .constructs a pan- 
nier-shaped cocoon of the parenchyma of leaves. 

Pannier (pe'nia:), s4.2 [Sec below.) The 
name by which the robed waiters at table are 
known in the Inner ‘Temple. 

1823 Crasn Technol Dict., Paunier or Panuier-ntan, a 
name..now commonly applied to all the domestics who 
wait in the hall at the time of dinner. 1859 F. Branpr 
Frank M. viti. 107 The most awkward of waiters (called 
according to custom pannyers ; scilicet_ pannifers, or bread- 
bearers). 1861 /¢/ustr. Lond, News Nov. 481/1 The Inner 
Temple Hall waiters are called paauiers, from the aieade | 
who attended the Knights ‘Templars [!]. 1903 F. A. Isoex- 
wick Letler to Editor, The term ‘pannier’ during the 
whole of my time, now extending over 45 years, has been 
used as meaning ‘ waiter’, and applied to the attendants of 
the inn waiting at meals. .. I have not found the term used 
anywhere officially, but it has apparently long been employed 
by members of the inn. — T. F Howeut. Led, As no new 
‘panniers’ are now appointed, the name will drop out of use. 

(Note, The name faxsier is merely colloquial, and does 
not occur inthe Records. It may have originated or been 
derived insome way from that of the Pansrersiax, but it is 
not identical with that word, as erroneously assumed by 
Crabbe (followed hy later dictionaries); still less is it, as 
sometimes stated, the source of that word. ‘There is no 
evidence to connect it with L. pdndrins (uread-seller) or 
panndrius (cloth-seller), as conjectured by some.] 

Pannier, 2. rare. [f. Pannier sh] frans. 
a. Yo furnish with a pannier or panniers. b. To 
place in, or as in, a pannier, 

1596 Nasue Safrou Walden 146 We hath so pannyerd 
and drest it that it seemesa new thing, 12804 Ciartorre 
Saitu Conversations, ec. VW. 190 Panier’d in shells, or 
bound with silver strings Of silken Pinna. 


Panniered (px‘nioid), a. [f. Panimr sd.) + 
-Ep2,] Laden with a panniet or panniers. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase mt. 131 Drove like a pannier‘d Ass, 
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and scourg’d along. ¢ 1820S. Rocrers /éaéy, Couto 47 Wains 
oxen-drawn and panniered mules are seen 

Pannierman. [f. Payyier sd) + May] 

1, A man in charge of a pannier or panniers ; 
esp. a hawker of fish, etc., who conveys his goods 
to market in panniers, ? Ods. 

1583 NV. Riding Rec. N.S. 1. (1894) 251 Divers of the inhaby- 
tantes and other poore men panmier-men. 1614 13. Jonsox 
Barth, Fair u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 321/2 Vf the pannier-man’s 
jack was ever better known by his loins of mutton, Fit be 
flayed. 1678 Ray /’ree. (ed. 2) 78 Mock no panyer-men, 
your father was a fisher. 1736 F. Drang Aédoracaut Vie 
2xg Sea fish market is kept.. for panniermen free of the city. 
1goo [see Eng. Diad, Déct.). ¢ 

2. The name of a paid officer in the Inus of Court, 
who brought provisions from market (with a horse 
and panniers), and (in later times at least) had 
various duties in connexion with the serving of the 


meals, etc.: see quots. (Now obsolete.) 

1482-3 Black Bhs. Linc. Jan Mf 54 Et de xvjs. salut. a te 
panereman. 1§38 /did. (ed. 1897) 251 No horses shall be 
putt in the Conygarye, butt onlye one horse for the Panyar 
man. 1601 Pension BA Gray's un 156 The paniarman -. 
shall alsoe have HiZi allowed him for..his wantinge of 
pasture and provision .. for his horse. 1616 B7. ks. Linc. 
faa 185 Jt is further ordered that the flesh and fish shall 
not be caryed in one pannyer uncleanelye and uncovered, 
but that the Pannyerinan shall have one pannyer for fish 
and another for flesh. 1624 Peas. BL. Gray's fara 263 Vt ts 
ordered .. that the panierman shall have thirtie shillings 
a yeare.. more .. towards the bringinge home of the meat 
from the market. 1630-2 Caéend. Juner Temple Keeds. 
(1898) II. 191 For a new horn for the panierman. 1650 
Wits Recreations Kpit. Ixxviii. M iij, On T. H. the Pannier- 
man of the ‘Temple. 1661 Brount Géossegr. (ed. 2), Pannier- 
man, in the Inns of Court, is one whose Office is to blow 
the Horn fur Dinner, and wait at the Barristers ‘Table. 
1842 fl. Bhs. Line. fet a14 That the Pannierman do see that 
this order be observed. 1846 WS. Bhs, Linc. fun 19 Nov. 
[Latest mention] The daughters of Wdward Clark late Pan- 
nierman to this Society. [1900 Abolished at Liner Temple.] 

Pannikell, obs. form of PANNICLE. 

Pannikin (px'nikin}. Also pannican, pana- 
kin, panikin. [f. Pay sb.) +4-kin: cf. mannikin.] 
Asmall metal (usually tinned iron) drinking vessel ; 


a cannikin; also, the contents of such a vessel. 

*Exceedingly common in Australia’ (Austral Eny.). 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Vaunthin, a \ittle vessel or 
pan for warming children's pap. ete. A diminutive of pan, 
1830 R. Dawson /’res. V2, elustradia tor (Morris) Several 
tin pannicans.  /éfd. 200 He went to the spring and brought 
mea pannican full. 1835 Marrvat Zac. Falthf xii, Bringing 
out the bottle and tin pannikins, ready for the promised 
carouse. 31865 Masson Nec. Brit. Philos iv 1g Vf saucers 
and pannikins are all that we have, let us at least take an 
inventury of our saucers and pannikins, 1880 SUTHERLAND 
Tates of Galdfiedds 44 A small pannikin full of gold dust. 

Courb, 31898 Morris Anstrad Eng, Pannikin-toss, or 
Paunthin-overseer, .. applied colloquially to a man on a 
station, whose position is above that of the ordinary station- 
hand, but who is only a ‘boss’ or overseer in a small way, 

Panning (pe‘nin), 74/50. [f. Pan e.t + -inc Ly 

he action or process of washing aurifcrous sand, 
gravel, or crushed rock, by agitation in a pan, so 
as to obtain the particles of gold or other sub- 


stance of greatest specific gravity. 

1870 TuckER Jute 40 Others to these the precious dirt 
convey, Linger a moment till the panning’s through. rger 
Muasey's Mag. XXV. 662/1 Panning is the crudest and 
simplest method of getting out gold dust. 

b. The proceeds of such washing; the gold for 
other valuable substance) obtained. 

1 Times 15 Jan. 5/2 Samples from the surface of the 
various reefs ..show rich pannings. 1893 Hesés, Caz. 
6 Dec. 6/1 My pannings from these claims are splendid. 

Pannon, -oun, obs, forms of PENNoN, 

Panno-nie, z. Of or pertaining to ancient Pan- 
nonia, corresponding to modern Hungary. Also 
Pannovnian @. and sé. 

1597 Gerarne /ferbad i. xxxv. § 7. go Carolus Clusius.. 
hath set foorth in his pannonick Epitume. 1652 AsttMoLr 
Theat, Cheut, Prol. 3 When the World was troubled with 
Pannonick Jnvasiuns, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Panuoniat .. 
of or belonging to.. Hungary, 1804 #urop. Jag. May 
333/2 The sons of Britain. animated with even more than 
Panonian ardour. 

Pannose (pwndu's), a Rot, [ad. L. pannds-us 
tagged, rag-like, f. fannus cloth: sce -osE.] 
‘aving the texture of coarse cloth’ , Zveas. Bol, 
1866), lence Panno:sely adv. 

Pannous (pznas), @ /Jath. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] ‘Pertaining to or of the nature of pannus’ 
(Cent, Dict, 1890). 

Pannum, variant of Panyxam. 

| Pannus (pends). ath. [2 L. panes cloth; 
in F. panus (by Littré referred to L. pans, Gre 
anvos web).] A vascular condition of the cornea 
of the eye, with thickening and opacity. 

lerg00 Laufranc’s Cirurg, 189 Pannus is a superfluite 
pat fallib in a wommans face, & comep ofte in childberyng.] 
1706 Puitisrs, Pauavs..2a Disease of the Eye, when the 
Vessels that run to the corners swell with Blood, by reason 
of a stoppage or inflamination ; so that a fleshy Web after- 
wards covers the whole Eye, or part of it. 1875 H. Wattox 
Dis. Eye 873 Such opacity with vascutarity is called pannus. 


Pannuscorium (pendsko~rizm), [literate 
comb, of L. pannus cloth, and coréum hide, leather.J 
A trade-name for a kind of soft leather cloth, used 
for the uppers of boots and shoes, 


PANOPLY. 


1858 Sinmonns Dred, Trade, Pannuscoriunt,a name given 
toa species of leather cloth, used for shoes and boots for 
those who have tender feet. ¢1860 Popular Song, Here is 
a Necropolis, ‘here is an Emporium, Your boots are Ante- 
gropolis, Your shoes are Panuscorium, 1860 AM car Round 
No. 46. 467 ‘The pannus corium, which has abolished coms, 

Panny (perni), a. rare. [f. Pay sd.) + -y.J 
Like or characteristic of a pan. 

1872 Exnacomnr Ch. Sells Devon, Bells Ch, i. 209 A pany, 
harsh, iron-like sound. 

Pannycele, -cle, obs. forms of PANNiCLE. 

Pannyer, Pannyter, obs. ff. PANNIER, PANTER, 

Panoistic, Panolethry: see Pan- 2. 
Panomphezan, -ean (penymffin), @  [f. 
Gr. mavopupat-os, f, mav- all + dpupy voice of a god, 
oracular response: an epithet of Zens.) Of or 
pertaining to Zeus, as sender of all ominous voices. 
(Misnsed humorously in French by Rabelais, and 
misunderstood by Cockeram, ete.) 

3623 Cockrram, Manomphcan, All hearing. 1656 Biouxt 
Glossogr., Panamphean .. pertaining to Jupiter. 1694 
Moriecx Radelais ve Wi, Princ is « Panomphean Word, 
th tis a Word understood, us'd and celebrated by all 
jons and siguifies Drink. 3856 Mes. Rrowsine Awe. 
Lefgh 114 We want no half-gods, Panomphacan Joves, 

So Panompha‘ic, Pano-mphic ad/s. (nonce-wis.) 

1822 T. L. Pracocey dlaid Marian xvii, 266 That very 
Panomphic Pantagruelian saint, well known..as a female 
divinity, by the name of La Dive Houteille, 1878 J. Virose 
son Péeaip, Ney 7 Whose supreme oracte is the panomphaic 
Trincq. 

|| Panophobia (pxuefow'bid). Lath. Also 9 
panphobia. [mod.L., f. Gr. Mav, gen, Havds 
DAN + -poBia from pdBos fear.) A form of melan- 
cholia marked by canseless or excessive terror. 

1799 Hoorer Wed. Dict., Panophobia, that kind of melan- 
choly which is attended with groundless fears. 1870 
Maupsiry Body & JVdiue 97 That form of melancholia.. 
which is sometimes deseribed as panphobia. 1893 Sy. Sec. 
Lev, Canophebia, sudden fear or panic, which was sup- 
posed tu be inspired Ly Pan, 

|| Panophtha:‘hnia, = next. 

3890 in Cent, Dict 1893 in Sy. See. Lev. 

| Panophthalmitis. /a/4.  [Pax-.] 
flammation of the whole cyeball. 

1842 in Duneiison Ved. Lex, 1899 Aldbutt's Syst. Wed. V1. 
789 Evidence of destructive changes and panophthalinitis. 

Panoplied ‘pandplid), a. [f. Panoriy + 
-ED?.] Clad in complete armour. Also fig. 

1877 Biackte Wise Jen 218 She with nice craft: had 
moulded from the clay «A panoplied Pallas. 1901 Lp. MInyer 
of. 26 May, Panoylied hatred, insensate, ambitious, invincible 
ignorance. 

Panoply ‘pw'ndpli), 56. (ad. Gr. wavomAia a 
complete suit of armour, the full armour of the 
omAizns, f. wav-all+ Ondq pl.arms. Cf. F. panoplie 
(occurring casually 1551, but adm. in Diet. Acad. 
1835). ‘The original Gr. and a latinized form 
Panoplia occur in early use. 

1607 Stw J. Wein farington's Suge Ant, ied. Park 1804) 
TL, 213 As well enconelll as temporall panoplia, or furnt- 
ture, beseeming both a gentleman, a deane, and a bishop. 
1624 Gee Heol out of Snare 24 Let vs..arme our selues 
with the wavoraAca of Gad.) 

1. A complete suit of armour, the ‘whole armour’ 
of a soldier (a) of ancient or (4) of mediaval times. 
(In (4) its brightness and splendour are chiefly 
connoted.) 

(a) 1632 b. Jonson Mayu. Lady mn. iv, fron...More.. Than 
all pene fury, and the panoply—/’rac. Which is at best, but 
a thin Jinen armour. 1667 Mitton #7. £. v1. 760 Hee in 
Celestial Panoplic all sini 1780 Jounsos Aambier No. 75 
zr Encumbered and appressed, as be will find himself, 
with the ancient panoply. 1838 Tierware Greece IT. 346 
Their short spears and daggeis were..ill fitted to make an 
impression on the Spartan panoply. 1881 Jowrtr TAucyd. 
1, 243 Three hundred panoplies which were allotted to 
Demosthenes he brought home with him. 

(4) 1813 Scotr 7riernut. nu xix, As all around the lists so 
wide In panoply the champions ride. 1839 Loner. Copies 
de Maurigue xxxit, Searf, and gorgeuns panoply, And 
nodding plume. 1867 Freeman .Voriw, Cong, (1876) 1. viv 
516 Armed with all the magnificence of the full panoply of 
the time, 

2. In various fig. and transf. applications: a. fy. 
Complete armour for spiritual or mental warfare. 

Often with direct allusion tu mv ravorAlay tou Geav ‘the 
whole armunr of God! in Eph. vi. 11, 13. 

1576 Fiesinxe (¢/¢éc) A Panoplie of Epistles, Or, a looking 
Glasse for the vnlearned. 1650 S, Crarke Zecd. /7 fst, (1654! 
t. 4 Patience is the Panoply or whole Armour of the man of 
God. 1658 GuRNALL Chim tt Arne, (1669) 2453/1 These words 
present us with another piece in the Christians panoply. 
1784 Cowrer 7'ask 11. 345 Armed himself in panaply com- 
plete Of heavenly temper. 1854 J. S.C. Arnott Napoleon 
(1855) 11. xxv. 464 Napoleon was armed with the panoply 
of popular rights. 1884 Texxyson Becket voit, Mail din the 
perfect panoply of faith. 

b. (ransf. Any kind of complete defence, cover- 
ing, or clothing. ¢@. Any splendid enveloping or 
surrounding array, material or ideal. 

1829 Lytron Deveren.x wv. iii, What a panoply of smiles 
the duchess wears to night. 1832 Lanorn Adv. Niger II. 
xVM. 57) Another charm..a panoply, for preserving all 
persons, while hathing, from the fangs of the crocodiles. 
18so Mrrivaie Nou, Ftp. (1865) ]. viii, 322 Before him 
lay. .the mighty City. .gleaming in the sun with its panoply 
of roofs, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. V1. i, 22 His many-coated 
panoply against King Death. 1867 Lyoia M. Cento Komance 
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PANOPLY. 


of Repub, xxxv. joo Mist..as it grew colder, had settled on 
the trees. covering every little twig with a panoply of ice. 
ays Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 278 ‘The two 
lakes, Buttermere and Crummock,.,surrounded by a grand 
panoply of mountains. 1887 Bowen 2 neid su, 517 Both of 
the Bears, and Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

3. A group of pieces of armonr arranged as 
a kind of trophy or ornament. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 1896 Daily News 5 Mar. 7/5 Some 
Russian shields, serving as panoplies, were added to the 
French shields. 

Panoply (pe'ndpli), «. [f pree. sb.) érans. 
To arm completely, to furnish with a panoply. 

1832 L. Henr Gentle Armour it, 4 To-morrow sees me 
panoplied indeed. 1885 //omrilet. Nev. Sept. 264 To panoply 
fearful souls with the armor of..heaven-inspired thoughts. 

b. fig. To array with something brilliant. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/7 There was. .2 train of saloon 
earnages for the excursionists. 1t was panoplied with flags 
and garlanded with vine leaves. 

Panoptic (preng'ptik), @. [f Gr. advorros 
seen of all, fully visible, mardnr-ys all-seeing + -1c.] 

1. All-seeing. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. NX. 844 He.. vainly conceits that the 
great forest of books will hide him from our panoptic view, 
1856 J. Martineau /ss, (1891) LV. 52 Any class of teachers 
free to assume this panoptic position. 

2. In which all is seen: cf. Paxorticoy. 

(3845 R.W. Hamivton Pop, Madu, ix. (ed. 2) 239 ‘The school 
lin France] is the ward of one great panoptic prironhouse, 
with the keepers hefore the door, 

Pano'ptical, a. [f. as prec. + -sL.] Of or 
pertaining 10 a view of everything at once. 

1879 Ste G. Scorr Lect. sirchit. VL. 252 The internal effect 
does not, however, trust exclusively to this panoptical theory. 

Panopticon (peng'ptikgn’. (f. Gr. aav- + 
onrixdv neuter of énricds of or for sight: cf mdv- 
onros fully seen or visible.] 

1. The name given by Bentham toa proposed form 
of prison of circular shape having cells built round 
and fully exposed towards a central ‘ well’, whence 
the warders could al all times observe the prisoners. 
Also ai¢ri. or as adj, 

The Penitentiary, Millbank, London, was originally con- 
structed according to Hentham’s plan. 

1791 Bextiam (t7f2c) Panopticon; or, the Inspection-Ifouse. 
Jéud. 1 Postscr. 86 In a Panopticon prison, .there ought not 
any where he a single foot square, on which man or hoy 
shall be able to plant himself. .under any assurance of not 
being observed. 1813 Adin. Met, XXII. 19 Vhe Panopticon 
was to be open at ull times to every peigistrate; and at 
certain hours to the public generally. 1818 Hazeurtt Avy. 
Pocts v. (1870) 128 He .. superintends, as in a panopticon, 
a select circle of rural malefactors 1884 Mrs, Oxtpnant Lit 
flist. Eng. V1. 310 Benthain's Panopticon, re 

b. fig. and transf. A place where everything is 
visible ; a show-room for novelties. 

2851 J. Hann.ton Aoy. Preaaher xix. (1854) 239 From this 
patent of all the possible, His holy wisdom chose the 
mest, 1882 Oarvie (Annandale), Javapticon ..2. An ex- 
hibition room for novelties. -Ir¢ Fournad. 

2. Name given to an optical instrument. 
quot. 1768, app. a kind of telescope.) 

1768 Frankuin Zet/. Wks. 1840 V. 420 Mr. Martin, when 
I called to see his panopticon, had not one ready. 1871 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Mar, Suppl. 1/1 Stathaim’s ‘Pane 
opticon ’..a powerful achromatic ‘Telescope and Microscope 
combined. . 

Panora'm, a.and sé. [A commercial shorten- 
ing of panoramic.) a. adj = Paxonamic. bd. 


sh, = Panoramic camera. 

1893 Photeyr. dian, 291 The Panoram: a perfected pano- 
ramic camera. 1902 Il estan Gas. 26 May 4/2 Holiday 
pictures .. taken with a Panoram type of camera, {did 
16 June 4/2 He should make it a point to use a Panoram 
for his exposures. 1903 /dfd. 27 May 12/2 The North- 
Eastern Railway Company publish a series of what they call 
* Panoram’ post-cards. 

Panoranmia (pcnora'ma, -'ma).  [f. Gr. mav- 
all + Spaya view: a name invented by R. Barker 
¢ 1789. 

(In his specification of patent 1787, he called his invention 
La Nature a coup €U2iL)) : 

1. A picture of a landscape or other scene, either 
arranged on the inside of a cylindrical surface 
round the spectator as a centre (a cyelorama), or 
unrolled or unfolded and made to pass before him, 
so as to show the various parts in succession. 

1996 Repertory of Arts \V. 165 Patent granted to Mr. 
Robert Barker [No. 1612 of 1787]. (/oo¢note) This invention 
has been since called the Panorama. 1801 Encycl. Brit, 
Suppl. 1. 326/2 Panorama, a word..employed of late to 
denote a painting..which represents an entire view of any 
country, city, or other natural objects, as they appear to 
a person standing in any situation, and turning quite round. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorn Aliseries tum, Life v. xvii, Prolong: 
ing your stay in London for the express purpose of going 
to the Panorama. 1807 T. Younc Leefures 1. 455 In the 

anorama, Which has lately been exhibited in many parts of 

<nrope, the effects of natural scenery are very closely imi- 
tated. 18.. (¢éé/e) Panorama of the Thames from London 
to Richmond, exhibiting every Object on both banks of the 
River. 1866 Branne & Cox Dict, Sct. s.v., The first pano- 
rama exhibited in London was painted by Robert Barker in 
17893 it represented a view of Edinburgh. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. A continuous passing scene ; 
a mental vision in which a series of images passes 
before the mind’s eye, 


3836 Marryvat Yaphet Iii, 104/1 A decp reverie, during 
whicb the varions circumstances and adventures of my life 


(In 
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were passed ina rapid panorama before me. 1859 Geo. Ensor 
A. Bede xliv, You perceive clearly what sort of picture Adam 
and Hetty made in the panorama of Arthur’s thonghts on 

| his journey homeward, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
iv, She began to recall the endless moving panorama of the 
London streets, 

| 2. An unbroken view of the whole surrounding 
region. 

1828 Scot Chron, Canongate Ser. 1. Introd., The Calton 
had always the superiority of its unrivalled panorama. 1836 
Murray's Handbk, for Trav, 321 The Panorama from the 
top of the Brocken is very fine, 1878 K. Jouxston d/rica 
ii. 22 From the summit. .there opens ont one of the grandest 
panoramas which the eye of man could behold. 

b. fig. A complete and comprehensive survey or 
presentation of a subject. 

r8or (f/t/c) ‘The Political Panorama, 1806 Mus. STERN- 
DALE (é7¢fe} “The Vanorama of Vouth. 3812 J. Ssurn (¢/1/e) 
The Panorama of Science and Art, 1813 Maria Epcewortn 
Patron. (1833) 11. xxvii, 137 In his rapid panorama of foreign 
countries, he showed variety of knowledge. 1860 Pusey 
Vin, Propht, 425 Habakkuk, in one vast panorama, . exhibits 
the future in pictures of the past. 

3. altrth. and Comd.; also panoranta-wise. 

1809 W. Irvine Awickeré, mn. vi, The panorama view of 
the battery was given merely to gratify the reader with 
a correct description of that celebrated place. 1822 Blachw, 
Vag. X11.86 A thousand other scenes. .come up... panorama- 
wise before us, 1896 Daily News 19 Nov. 7/4 4 prospecting 
party’ cae across 1 vein of gold quartz In the famous 
panorama walk. 

Panora'mal, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -aL.J 
Passing evcrything under survey or review. 

| 1808 E. S. Barrett Jiss-ded General 120 Those satirical, 
critical, panoramal, cynical ..drudges, the Reviewers. 

| Panoramic (pexnorsemik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of, pettaining to, or of the nature of a panorama, 

Panoramic camera, a photographic camera devised to 
rotate automatically so as to take a complete or extended 
landscape. 

1813 Rees Cycl sv. Panorama, The cylindrical surface on 
which objects are to be painted is called the panoramic sur- 
face. 3815 J. Campaeie fav. S. Africa 361 (Jou), 1 .. ex- 
pressed a wish, that my fricnds in London could be gratified 
with a panoramick view of it. 1838 Ropins (¢f#/¢) Panoramic 
Representation of the Queen’s Coronation Procession from 
the Palace to the Abbey. 1856 Sin. Bropie Psychol. sng. 
1. ti. 35 An extensive panoramic view of the whole of the 
surrounding country. 1878 \nxey /’Aefogr. (1881) 214 In 
a panoramic camera the eye is supposed to travel round the 
view, the point of sight altering at each movement of the eye. 

b. Commanding a view of the whole landscape. 

1880 D. W. Fresnrienn in dcademy 11 Dec. 418 The 
panoramic peak of Monte Incudine. 

So Panora‘micala.; Panora‘mically adz., after 
the manner of a panorama, 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XX1S. 671 Eniblazoned panoramically 
upon the mind’s perception. 1846 Worcester, /’axoraniic, 
Panoramical, 1889 Athenweun: 28 Dec. go2/t The subject 
«treated panoramically, is exceptionally difficult. 

Panorantist (p:cnoramist, -a'mist). [f as 
prec. + -18T,] A painter of panoramas, 

1881 WV. 6-Q. 6th Ser. 111. 247/2, I shall be glad to know Sf 
there is any reeord of the panoramist's religious history. 
1888 fad? Halt G. 14 Mar. 5/2 The illusion produced by the 
art of the spusrupist is so great that even with the aid of 
an opera glass itis almost impossible to determine at what 
ie point the solid objects end and the painted picture 

*beagis. 

Panorganon, -Orthodox, cte. : see Pay-. 

|| Panorpa (pangupa). ao. ’Pi, -#. (mod. 
L. (Linnaeus 1748); derivation not stated.) A 
genus of neuropterous inscels, the type of a family 
Panor pide, \aken by some as an order Sanorpats, 
the scorpion-flies. Ience Pano‘rpate, + Panocr- 
patous ad/s., of or pertaining to the scorpion-flies 
as an order; Pano'rpian, Panorpine aqjs., of 
or pertaining to the genus /anorfpa; Panorpid, 
an insect of the family /axorpide; Pano-rpoid a., 
resembling or related to the scorpion-flies. 

1878 Bent Gegenbarr’s Comp, Anat.272 Some of Panorpa 
have an enlargementat the end of the foregut. 1857 Maye 
#ixfpos. Lex. Panorpatous, 1890 Weester, /anorpian, 
Pauorpid. 8go Cent. Dict. Panorpine. 89s funk's 
Stand. Dict., Panorfpate, Panorpoid. . 

Panotype (petnétaip). _ [f. fano-, irregularly 
for Pan- or Panto-+ TyrE.] A name for a photo- 
graphic picture obtained by the collodion process. 

1875 in Kxicut Dict. Afech. 1602/2. (Also in later Dicts.] 

| Panpardie, -perdy, obs. ff. pain perdu: see 
| Pain sh.2 2, 

Panpathy, -phenomenalism : see )’AN- 2, 

+Panpharmacal, ¢. Oés. rare. [f. next + 
-\L.] Of or pertaining to a panpharmacon, pan- 
acean. 


| 1659 Tomuxson Kenou's Disp. 289 The Indians use this 


medicament as panpharmacal in all diseases. 1657 P/iysicad | 


Dict., Panpharmacal, an wviversal medicine. 

Panpharmacon, pam- (penfaumak/n, 
pxm-). rare. [f. Pax- all + Gr. pappaxoy drug ; 

| ef. Gr, mappappaxos adj, ‘skilled in all drugs’.] 
A remedy against all diseases and poisons, a nni- 
versal remedy, a panacea, 

1661 Beount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paupharmacon (Gr), °a 
medicine for all diseases, 1694 Satmon Sate's Dispens. 
(1713) §75/2 It is used by some as_Panpharmacon, but what 
Diseases it will absolutely cure I think is scarcely deter- 
min’d, 1700 T. Tinown Asser. Ser. & Com. 95 The 
Outsides of their Pots were Gilded with the Titles of Preserva- 


- panse, thought.] 


PANSIED. 


tives, Cordials and Panpharmacons. 1731 Baitey, Pave 
Pharmacon, |So 1775 Asu.] 1845 Foro /fandbh. Spain 
1,193 The divine Isaac Barrow resorted to this panpharmsacon 
whenever he wished to collect his thoughts. 
Panphobia, variant of PANOPHOBLA, 
Pan-pipe camps Also Pan's pipe, 
Pan’s-pipe. [f. Pax 56.2 4 Pirg.] A primitive 


musical instrnment made of a series of reeds gradn- 


ated in length so as to form a scale, the upper and 
open-ends being level, so as to permit the easy 
passage of the lips from one to another ; its inven- 
tion was ascribed by Greek legend to Pan; a 
syrins, mouth-organ, 

1820 T. Mincuert. Aristoph. Lp. xxxv, Olympus is generally 
represented, as a young man .. taking lessons on the pan- 
pipe from Marsyas. 1825 Hoxe Arery-day Bh Vuitg A 
man playing the Pan-pipes, or ‘mouth organ. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1, i. (1862) I. 52 Hermes surrenders to apollo, the 
eet inventing for his own use the syrinx or panspipe, 1855 
Trackeray .Vewcomes xlvii, At the end of the lime-tree 
avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, with a marhle panpipe. 
1875 Jowrtt /ato (ed. 2) LL. 37 ‘The harp may be per- 
mitted in the town, and the Pan's-pipe in the fields. 

Panplegia io Panpsychism : see Pax-. 

Pa:n-Presbyterian, «. [Pax-1.] Of or 
perlaining to all Presbyterians. 

1877 Proce. Free Ch. Scot. 273 Representatives to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council—The names of gentlemen ., pro- 
posed [to] represent the Assembly at the General Presby- 
terian Council in July next. 1888 Pall Afad’ G.6 July 1/2 
The Pan-Presbytcriats Council meets once in four years. 

+ Pan-pu:dding. Os. or dal. A pudding 
cooked or baked in a pan; see quot. 1839. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (t881) 47 Quoth he, Panpudding 
is a good dish for a grosse stomack. 1630 J. ‘'avior 
(Water-P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1146/1 The Pan-puddings 
of Shropshire, the White puddings of Somersetshire, the 
Hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the Pudding-pyes of any 
shire, all is one to him. 3736 Byrom Mee. (Chetham Soc.) 
Vea. t7, Late pan puddings, as they called them (fritters) 
heartily, 1839 Stoxeuouse A.xvhodme 47 About forty or 
fifty years ago. .Saturday, pan pudding, i.e. a pudding made 
of flour, with small bits of bacon in it. 

b. atérié. (in conlemptuous use.) 

1593 Nasne four Lett. Confut. Wks. \Grosart) IL 27 
Not..to corrupt the aire, and imposthumate mens ears with 
their pan-pudding prose any more. 

e. Phr. Zo stand to one’s pan-prudding, to stand 
to one's duty; to stand fir, hold one's ground. 

1690 Jagan Prince xxv.71 And so, noble Tritons, every one 
to his command; stand to your Panpudding. 14 Mor- 
tEUx Kaéedars iw. xiv. (1737) 264 How bravely did they 
stand to their Pan-puddings ! - 

Pans, obs. form of fence, pl. of PENNY. 

Pan-Satanism to -sclerosis; see Pay-. 

Pansch, obs. form of Pauncu, 

Panse (pans). 2. Sc. and da/, Also 6 pans, 
panss, 6-S pance, (9 paneh), [a. OF. panser, 
pacer, to take thought for, take care of, treat (Ihe 
sick), attend (to wounds, ete.), parallel fornr of 
penser to think; see PENSE.) 

+1. fntr. To think; to meditate. Obs. 

@ 1g00 Henrvson Garment gude Ladies 27 Hir patelet of 
gude pahsing. 1g00-20 Dunsar Pocurs iii, 24 Thay panss 
nocht offthe parrochin pure. 1528 LyxnEsay Devan: 397 ‘To 
pans on his prudens. 1530— Fest. Papyngo 444 My hart 
15 peirst with panes forto pance, 1594 A. Hume //yarns, ele, 
(Bannatyne Club) 63 Studie net nor panse not meikle on the 
feeding of the flesh. 1637-g0 Row //ist. Airé (Wodrow 
Soc.) 12 The faithfull servants of God .. pansed how this 
great work might be effectuat to God's glorie. 

+2. trans. To think of, consider, heed. Ods. 

160 Rouaxn Crt, Venus ut. 879 Perfittic pance thir 
pointis last pregnant. ¢ 1600 Monxtcomnrie Cherrie § Slac 
1357 And pance not, nor skance not, ‘Vhe perril nor the 
pryce. 162g Sin W. Mune Jue Cracif 2825 If God bee 
for thee, panse no who oppose. . 

3. To attend to surgically or medically; to dress 
(a wonnd), 

a 1584 Montcomerte Cherrie § Stae 491 Gif ony pacient 
wald be pancit, Quhy suld be loup quhen he ts lancit. 1676 
W. Row Conta. Blatr's A utobiog, xii. (1848) 576 ‘Fhey had 
a singular care of him causing panse his wounds, 1752 J. 
Loutntan Fornr of Process (ed. 2) 124 He was carried toa 
neighbouring House, where his Wotnds were panced. 1890 
Lowson Guid/etlow 281 (8.D.D.) Having pansed and dressed 
the wound. 189: /fartland Gloss., Panch,..to prick and 
work a wound to extract matter or any foreign substance. 

Hence Pa‘nsing vé/.sd., (a) thinking; (6) the 
dressing of a wound; also Pansement rare, 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poets xxix, 13 Than pansing of penuritie 
Revis that fra my remembrance, 1579-80 Burgh Rec, Edin, 
(Rec. Soc) 1V.-152 The pansing, dressing, curing, and 
handling of Robert Asbowane, quha wes laitlie hurt and 
woundit be James Dowglas. 1s90 A. Huse /fynens, etc. 
(Bannatyne Club) 45 My pansing dois augment my paine. 
1842 Duncuson, Pansement, dressing. 

+Panse, sé. Obs. rare—*. [a OF. fense, 
A thought. . 

a soo Cotkelbie Sow s. 456 (Bann, MS.) And all thair plat 
pure pansis. i 

Panse, obs, variant of Paunce, a breast-plate. 

Panse, Pansie, obs. forms of Pansy. 
Pansheon, -shon, obs, or dial, ff. PANcHEON. 


Pansied (penzid), a. [f. Pansy + -Ep2] 


_ Adorned with or abounding in pansies. 


1819 WirFEen Aonian [fours (1820) 41 A pansied dell. 1835 
‘Ta vrourn Jon 11.i, When pansied turf was air to winged fect. 
Pansive, obs. Sc. form of PENSIVE @. 


PAN-SLAV. 


Pan-Slav (penslav), @. [Pan-1.] = next. 

1903 Mod, Newspaper, In 1905 a Pan-Slav exhibition will 
be held at St. Petersburg, when representatives will be sent 
from all the Slavonic nations of eastern Europe. 

Panslavic, -Slavic (-sla-vik), a. [Pax- 1.] 
a. Of or pertaining to all the Slavic races. b. 
= PANSLAVISTIC a. 

1860 Marsn “ng. Lang. i. 8<The Panslavic invasion, 
which will be the next source of danger to the civil and in- 
tellectual liberties of Christendom, 1880 Davy /'el.2 Mar., 
A fresh outburst of Panstavic anger. 

Panslavism (penslaviz'm). Also 9 -scla- 
vism, [f. PAN- 1+ Stav + -Iso: after Ger. /an- 
selavismus.] Vhe movement or aspiration for the 
union of all Slavs or Slavonic peoples in one poli- 
tical organization. 

(1846 Jowert in Life & /et#, (1897) I. v. 157 My balance 
of power would be.. France and England against Pan- 
sclavismus and despotism.] 1830 Loner. in £1/¢ (1891) I. 
188 He(Gurowski] is a Pole.. believing in Panslavism, or the 
union of all the Slavonic tribes under one head, and that 
head Russia. 1877 /xdlic Opinion 7 July 1 The advance of 
Russia is as hateful to the hopes of ticienie Christians as it 
can be welcome to the zealots of Panslavism. 1880 /'raser's 
Alag. May 616 Here Panslavism is distinctly repudiated ; 
Philo-Slavism is defined. ..1 have never met a Panslavist 
among the Southern Slavs. 

So Panala-viat, an adherent or promoter of 
Panslavism ; also as adj. = next; Panslavi'stic 
a, a. of, pertaining Lo, or favouring Panslavism; 
b, = PANsLavic a. 

1850 Loner. in £.1/¢(1891) IT. 189 At tea we had Panslavistic 
Gurowski. 1877 D. M. Wattacrk Assia xxvi. 41g Bat what 
of their Panslavistic Aspirations? 1883 Aéhenrsn 29 Dec. 
858/t It saved him from those Panslavist tendencies. 1884 
Harper's Mag. May 859/1 Vhe. .aspirations of the Musco- 
vite panslavists were not satisfied. 1903 Contemp. Rew. Jan. 
65 The first Pan-Slavistic Congress took place in Prague in 
June, 1848, r 

Panslavo'nian, -Slav-, « Also -sclav- 
onian, [Pax- 1.) Of or pertaining to, or in- 
cluding all Slavonians; Panslavic, Panslavistic. 
So Panslavonic, -Sl-, -sclavonic a.; Pan- 
sla‘vonism = PANsLAVISM. 

1854 R.G. Latnam Native Races Russian Entp, 331 The 
fundamental fact on which Pan-slavonism rests, 1s the vast 
..area over which the different dialects of the Slavonic lan- 
guage are spoken, combined with the small amount ‘of 
difference they exhibit. 1864 Werster, Pauslatonian, 
1877 Public Opinion 7 July 1 Under the supreme direction 
of Prince Tcherkasski..and his colleagues of M, Akeakoff's 
Panslavonic bureau. 1877 D. M. Wattace Assia xxxiv. 
600 ‘There was but one step to the conception ofa Panslavonic 
empire. . 

Pansophic (pensy'fik),a. [f. as Paxsopny + 
Ie.) Of or pertaining to pansophy. Also Pan- 
so'phical @. Hence Panaophically adv., in a 


pansophic manner. 

1651 Contier Comenius’ Patierne Unio, Knowl. 93 We 
have three chiefe and essential! properties of Pansophicall 
method. /éfd. 146 Every theame that's handied panso- 
phically hath propositions making demonstrations. 1660 
Wortutncton Let. to Hartlib in Remains (Chetham Soc.) 
I. 242 It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin. .for the humbling of many conceited enthusiasts and 
Pansophical pretenders. 1882 Athenwium 4 Mar. 279 His 
t{Comenius’s] great design of a Pansophic [nstitute, or 
College of the Sciences, was pressed upon the Long Parlia- 
ment by Hartlib and others. 


Pansophismi (pansofiz'm). [f. Gr. ravcopos 
all-wise + -Isw.] The possession or profession of 
universal knowledge. So Panaophist, a claimant 


or pretender to universal knowledge. 

1864 Biackore Clare Vaughan xxxix, Choose. between 
my services, and the naunderings of some pansophist. 1868 
Pall Mail G. 2 Dec. 12 As a general rule..the attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in pansciolism. 

Pansophy (pensel). Also 7 -sophie, 7-8 
\ipanaophia. [f. Gr. say- all + copia wisdom; form- 
ing an abstr. sb. to Gr. mdvoopos adj. ‘all-wise’.] 

L. Universal or cyelopzedie knowledge; a scheme 
or cyclopedic work embracing the whole body 
of human knowledge. 8 

In its Latin form used by J. A. Comenius (Komensky) of 
Moravia in 1639, in the title of a book, Prodromus Pan. 
sophiz, giving a sort of prospectus of a universal cyclopedia, 

164a Haktiis Aes Schooles 90 The seven parts of the 
Temple of Christian Pansophie. 1651 Coutter Comenius’ 
Datterne Univ, Knowl. 16 Pansophy therefore by whole- 
sotne Counsel takes all things in generall into its considera- 
tion, that it may evidently and most clearly appeare, how 
lesser things are, and come to be, subordinate to the greater 
fete). 1674 Boyer Excell. Theol. t i. 50 The Encyclo- 

edia’s and Pansophia‘s, that even men of anelevated genius 

have aimed at. 1882 Atheneum 4 Mar. 279/1 Comenius's 

scheme. .was to collect and maintain learned men from all 
nations, and to give them leisure for their special studies, 
and generally to foster‘ Pansophy’. 1899 4cademy 29 July 
108/2 Komensky and Hartlib tried to found in England a 
‘Christian Academy of Pansophy *. , 

2. Theclaim or pretension to universal knowledge. 

1792 Boorusy On Burke's. App. Whigs 265 The French 
philosophers. .affect..a sort of pansophy, or universality of 
command over the opinions of men, 1886 Séazdard 30 Dec. 
2/1 Elis pansophy teaches bim that the affections are the 
cause of a}] the misery in the world. 

Pansperm: see Pan- 2. 

+ Panspermatic, a. Ols. [f. Gr. wav- all 

+oneppar- seed + -Ic, after spermatic.) Thatis the 
seed or seminal principle of all things, 7 
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1690 Levsourn Curs, Alath. 445b, To the end it [the Solar 
Ocean] might more effectually communicate its Pansperma- 
tick Virtue to all those Bodies, to which it is to afford Light 
and Influence. 

Panspe‘rmatism. [f as prec. + -1su.J = 
PANSPERMY. Hence Panape‘rmatist, one who 


holds the doctrine of panspermatism. 

1874 J. Fiske Cosuric Philos. 1. 11. viii. 420 The hypothesis, 
devised by Spallanzani, that the atmosphere is full of in- 
visible germs which ean penetrate through the smallest 
crevices, ‘Fhis hypothesis is currently known as ‘ pansper- 
matism', or the ‘theory of omnipresent germs‘, or.. the 
‘germ-theory. 1874 Contemp. Wee. RXV, 318 It rested 
more especially with the Panspermatists, who chose still to 
be opponents of ‘spontaneous generation’, to shaw this 
helief..was erroneous. 1878 ‘Tvnate #ragur, Sc. 11, xiii, 

Panspermia: sec PansrerMy. 

Panspermic (pxnjsp5umik), a. ([f. Gr. mav- 
onepp-os composed of, or containing all sorts of 
seeds (f. mav- all + améppa seed) + -1c.) Of or 
pertaining to panspermy. 

1857 Mayne ros. Lev, Hanspermicus .., of or belong. 
ing to Panspermia; panspermic. 

So Panspermism (pzn,sps'amiz’m) = PANspEr- 
MATISM; Panspe’'rmist = PANSPERMATIST. 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Untverse (1871) 504 The name of pan- 
spermism has been given to this pretended universil dis- 
semination of the reproductive bodies of animals and plants. 
1870 Nicuoison Aan, Zool, 33 Hy the ‘panspermists" or 
the opponents of spontaneous generation, it is alleged, that 
the production of Bacteria..in organic infusions is due 
simply to the fact that the atmosphere and probably the 
fluid ttself, is charged with innumerable germs. 1874 Con- 
tentp, Rew. XN. 710 The hypothesis of Panspermism, . 
supposes that these ounutest {ving things have merely de- 
veloped in the fluids owing to the accidental presence of 
invisihle germs thrown off from pre-existing living organisms. 
1881 Tyxpaul. /oating Matter of Arr 208 Panspermisar. 

Panspermy (penjspoumi). Also in mod. L. 
form panape‘rmia. [ad. Gr. mavonepyia the doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras and Democritus that the ele- 
ments were a mixture of all the sceds of things, 
f. mavomeppos: sce Panspermic.] The biogenetic 
theory thal the atmosphere is full of minute germs 
which develop on finding a favonrable environment. 
Also called PANSPEKMATISM. 

18q4z Dencuison Ved. Lew, Pansperuiia, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Pauspermia,,, panspermy, 1882 f'op. Sct, 
Vonthly XX. 824 The weight of his opinion in favor of his 
own theory of panspermy. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev, Vausperacda, 
the physiological system according to which there are germs 
disseminated through all space which develop when they 
encounter a suitahle soil. 

Pansphygmograph, etc.: see Pane 2. 

Pan’s-pipe, Pan’s pipe: sce Pan-rirr. 

Pansy (pacnzi). Forms: 5 pensee, 6 pensy, 
pawnsy, paunsie, 6-7 pancy, 6-8 pansie, 7- 
pansy. Also. 6 pances (? //.:, pawnce, paunse, 
6-7 panse, pannce. [Formerly pense, fensy, a. Fy 
pensée, pencée (a 1300 in Godef, Com/l.), a fanciful 
application of Aensée ‘thought’. The 8 form favse 
is not given in Fr. dicts.; but OF. had fense, panse, 


beside pensde, pansée, in the sense ‘thought’. 

A reference to the popular or ‘vulgar’ standing of the 
none in France occurs in the French botanist Ruel or 
Ruellius De natura stirpluent (1536) 595 ‘Viola: inodore 
genus esse putaverim quam vulgus gallicum Jenseame vocat ') 

The common name of I tole ¢rivolor, esp. of the 
cultivated varteties; the wild plant is a common 
weed in cornfields, etc., with small flowers com- 
pounded of purple, yellow, and white; the culti- 
vated form is a favonrite garden plant, with very 
numerous varieties having large richly and variously 
coloured flowers, Also called HEARTSEASE, q. ve. 
and dialectally and locally by various fanciftl 
names, as 4iss-me-at-lhe-garden-gale, loze-tn-idle- 
ness, three-faces-under-a-hood, ete. 

a1g00 Assembly of Ladies 62 With margarettes growing 
in ordinaunce .. Ne-m'oublie-mies and sovenez alsoy The 

wre pensees were not distoged there. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 

ancy floure, senve pencee [cf. 231/1 Hertesease, menve 
fbid, 2533/1 Pensy floure, penser. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier in Hart, Alisc. (Malh.) IL. 217 The checkerd 
paunsie, or party coloured harts ease. 1997 Grrarpe //e7- 
bad u. ecxcix. § 1. 703 Harts ease is named .. Pansies, Line 
in Idlenes. 1629 Parkinson Paradis? in Sofe \ii. 283 In 
English Hartsease, and Pansies of the French name Pensees. 
Some giue it foolish names, as Loue in idlenesse, Cull me to 

‘ou, and Three faces ina hood. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 144 
The Pansie freakt with jeat. 1 RYDEN Virg, Past. the 
66 Pancies to please the Sight, and Casia sweet to smelt 
1771 Laxcuornt Mables of Flora, Violet & Pansy vii, On that 
fair bank a Pansy grew, That borrow'd from indulgent skies 
A velvet shade and purple hue. 1866 7veas. Bot. 1218 The 
endless varieties of Heartsease, or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed V{[%ola] tricolor, and the allied 
species V. altaica from ‘Tartary, and V. grandiflora from 
Switzerland. , ’ 

B. 1548 Turser Names of Herbes Hv, Called in english two 
faces in a hoode or panses. 1579 Srexsen Sheps. Cad, Apr. 
142 The pretie Pawnce And the Cheuisaunce, Shall match 
with the fayre flowre Delice, 1601 Hottann Pliny xxix. 

2 The purple March Violet..after them the Panse. 1617 

3. Jonson Vision of Delight 165 The shining Meads Doe 
boast the Paunce, the Lillie,and the Rose. ¢16z0 Rosinson 
Mary Magd. 1. 316. 

b. A figure or representation of the flower of 


the pansy as an ornament. [So in 16thc, Fr.] 


PANT. 


1553 Kichmond IVills 76, 1 heqhweytt and gyff to my 

broder Constable my pawnsy of golde with the ruby in it. 

e@ Comb, as pansy-ullure, -~flower, -grower, 
growing, -linl, -velvel, pansy-colouredl, -like, 
-purple, -violel, -ycllow adjs. 

ICf, F. pense ‘couleur d'un violet bran’ (Littré).] 

as48 Hai. Chrom, Hen, V1F/ 81 Vhe Frenche kyng & 
his bend..with garlondes of friers knottes of white satten, 
and in euery garlond liij. paunse flowers, whiche signified, 
thinke on Fraunces, 1865 R. Buchanan Sutherland's 
Pansies iv, ut pansy-growing made his heart within Blow 
fresh. 189 Peridy News 22 June 6/2 A yoke of pansy- 
coloured velvet. 1897 Mest. Gas. 26 Jan. 10/1 He turned 
his attention to pansy-cultare, 1898 Afautic Monthly Apr. 
450/t The velvety, pansy-like variety of the birdfoot violet. 
1898 Dai: Vers 11 May 4/44 gown of pansy-purple velvet, 
wgor West. Gaz, 13 Joly 2/1 A wild upheaval of pansy. 
purple volcano-shaped peaks. 

Pant (pant), 54.1 xorthern, (Origin unknown: 
seuse 2 suggests Romanic favtaio slough, bog; 
but the resemblance is prob. fortuitous. ] 

L.A public fountain, cistern, or well; usually 
a stone or iron erection with a spout, whence 
water is drawn, a conduit; also called pant-well 
(Jamieson 1825-So). 

1886 in Jem. St. Gites's, Durham (Surtees 13, Payd for 
the poore men's dycke that dwell att the pant. 1595 in 
R. Welford //ist. Netucastl: V1. 130 Bevery street hath his 
cistern or pant. 1857 Jererey Aowvénry’. EL, ii, riz Water 
was brought from a well in Sudhope-Path to a pant erected 
for its reception at the Cross. /Aéd. HDi tz A huge and 
unseemly pantwell, surmouoted by a lamp stood in one 
corner. 1884 Besant Derothy Forster tii, (1SE7 28 trie 
angular green, having the villaze pant at the end. 1887 
Meweastle Weekly Chron, Suppl. 23 July 2/5 Besides the 
numerous public pants, .. there were [21546], in the most 
populous districts [of Newcastle), farthing pants’, [at which] 
..one farthing was charged fora ‘skeel * full of water. 

2. A pool into which water or moisture drains ; 


a puddle. 

1807 Stace Mise, Mocs 13 Lang stretch'd i th' midden 
pant. 1808 R. Asperson Cuantéd. Ball, Cadbeck Wedding 
xii, He... stuck in a pant ‘buin the middle. 1878 Crarddd. 
Gloss., Pant,a sump. (/éid., Sranp..a hole at the bottom 
of a pit to collect water in.] 1899 Spreader 23 Dee. 300/21 
Where the water from the pant flows out of the farm-yard 
under a wall, the grass is soft and gicen. 

Pant pen , 342 (f Paste] 

1. One of a series of short quick efforts of 
laboured breathing, from exertion or agitation ; 
a gasp, a catching of the breath. 

1g00-20 Wunnar /ocus xiii. 53 Thair cumis 3uny monkis. 
+ And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis, Full fiaderlyk, 
with pechis and pantis, 1603 Dewron Har Mary 1619) 4. 
Ixiv, As yet his Breath found Passage to und fro, With many 
st short Pant, many a broken word. 1682 Rusxvws /fedy 
Wier 248 Here were groans, there pants, 1834 W. Ganwis 
Littws Necromancers 22. Vhe loud strokes of the hanuner... 
intermixed with the pants and groans of the workmen. 1845 
kK. Warrceton Creseent t Cress xxiv. UW. 212 Nota pant 
escaped from her [a mare's] deep chest. ' 

2. A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 
breathing or palpitation of the heart. 

18r ‘T. Howertn Dewises Kijb, Fhe hardest harte hy 
proofe, doth yeclde an inwarde pante When good a ee 
ure deprest. 1606 Susans. tart. 4 CA iv. viii. 16 Leape chou 
«. Through proofe of Harnesse to my heart, and there Ride 
on the pants iamphing. 1800 in Sprit Jd, Fras. WW. 270 
‘The bosom’s pant, the rosy-winding arm. 1805 W. Gopwis 
Hlevtwood 1. viv 139, 1 felt the quick pants of my bosom, 

3. tvransf. ‘Yhe regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and shut. 

r8go Ruskin Let. College Friend 4 July, Wks. 1903 I. 407 
For you. have heaved the dark timhs of the colossal engine 
—its deep, fierce breath has risen in hot pants to heaven. 
1853-8 Hawruorsk Lag. Note-Bks. (1879) H. 53 Every pant 
of the engine. 

Pant \pxnt),v. Also 5 pont, 6-7 paunt. [Com- 
mon from ¢1440: earlier history not evidenced. 
App. related to (?shortened from) OF. panloiszer, 
seister, -diser, -uister, -tser,*to pant, to have the 
breath short, to breathe with labour’ (12th c. in 
Godef.) ; according to Gaston Paris (Romania VI. 
(1877) 628):—popular L. phantasiére to be op- 
pressed with nightmare, lo gasp or pant with 
oppression, f. Parasia phantasy, nightmare. 

Such a shortening of the Fr. vb, in Eng. is not very easy to 
account for: but fantiser may have been felt asa vb. with 
stem pant. and formative suffix -éser icf. advert, advertise), 
In 16th c. F. there was also the vb. Jantoter, pantoyer, 
while mod, F. has paxteler to pant, in both of which 
fant. is app. taken as a stem and furnished with various 
formative suffixes. ] 

tnir, To breathe hard or spasmodically, as 
when out of breath; to draw quick labomed 
breaths, as from exertion or agitation; to gasp for 


breath. 

£1440 Pronp. Parv. 381/2 Pantyn, anelo. ¢ 1440 Hytton 
Scala Perf. (W.de W, 1494) nt. xxxiv, They streyne hemself 
«aand panten soo strongly that they brast in to bodily fer- 
nours. ¢€1460 Sowneley Alyst. xvi. 238 War ! I say, lett me 
pant, now thynk I to fyght ffor anger. 1470-85 Matorv 
Arthur vu. xvii, Thus they foughte .. tyl att the laste they 
lacked wynde both, and then they stode waging and 
scateryng pontyng, blowynge and bledynge. 1576 Freminc 
Panopl, Epist. 288 They blowe, and pent like discomfited 
souldiers. 1607 SHAKS. Co, U1. ii, 126 He never stood to ease 
his Brest with 
(ed. 2) 3 sarg., 
make him paunt, shall pay ro. shillings. 1 
Chase 1, 509 He pants, he sobs apall'd; 


es 1615 Maxwooo Lawes Forest 
e that doth hunt a wilde beast, and doth 

SOMERVILLE 
rops down his 


PANT. 


heavy Head to Earth. 1860 Tynan Glac. 1 xviv riz He 
sometimes paused,..and panted like a chased deer. 1873 


Vare Ju dHis Name vi. 49 The poor beast he rode came | 


panting into the crowd, ; 
b. fig. Said of the wind or waves. 

1666 Drvoexn Ann, Alirad, xcviii, Weary waves, with. 
drawing from the fight, Lie lulled and panting on the silent 
shore, 13717 Pore Eloisa 159 The dying gales that pant 

nthe trees. 1782 Cowrer “.rfos!.721 A cold blast sings 
Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. 1829 
Sueiey Ode to West Wind iv, 1€1 were... wave to pant 
beneath thy power, and share The impulse of thy strength, 
e. To go or run panting. 

1783 Younc Last Day t. 207 Words all in vain pant after 
the distress. 1770 Gotpsm. Drs. 1d 94 Asa hare., Pants 
to the place from whence at first he flew. 1871 IbRowNING 
Balaustion 71 We could hear behind us plain the threats 
And curses of the pirate panting up Ia..passion of pursuit. 

d. éransf. To emit hot air, vapour, etc., in loud 
puffs, as a furnace or engine. 

1743 Davinson .2nefd vin. 250 The five in the furnace 
pants, 1878 Browxinc La Saisfaz 98 Not a steam-boat 
Pants from harbour. 

2. To gasp (lor air, water, etc.); henee fix. To 
long or wish with breathless eagerness; to gasp 
with desire; to yearn ( for, affer, or fo with 7.) 
1560 Liste (Genev.) Ps. xii, 1 As the hart braieth for the 
riuers of water, so panteth my soule after thee o God. 1601 
Suaks. Leary, iii. 243, 1 pant for life. 1611 Breuer 7s, xf 
t As the Hart panteth after the water hrookes, so panteth 
my soule after thee, O God. 1719 Younc Aevenge v. it, 
When all the bliss I paat for,isto gain Ia hell a refuge 
from severer pain. 1752 Jouxson Aamdler No. 193 P2 
Every man pants for the highest emineace within his view, 
178 Cowrra Actirement 476 He.. Pants to be told of hattles 
won or lost. 1822 Uyrox Werner 1. i, "Tis to be amongst 
these sovereigns My husband pants! 1863 Gro. Ettot 
Romoala xxiv, He panted for the threatcaiag voice again. 

3. ‘To throb or heave violently or rapidly; to 
palpitate, pulsate, beat: said of the heart, bosom, 
etc. ; also of the blood. 

61460 Powueley Myst. xxii 52, 1 shall fowade, if that 
1 may,..To cause his hart pante. 1§33 Covrraare /'s. 
xxxvili]. 10 My hert paunteth, my strength hath fayled me. 
— fsa. xxi. 4 Myne herte paunted. 1573-80 Barer Ade 
P71 To pant as the heart, or braine doth. .. My veines 
do beate, or pant. 1608 Merry Devil Memtonton in Haz. 
Dedsley X. 228 His blood is good and clear, As the best 
drop that panteth in thy veins, 1781 Cowrer A.rfost. 473 
A breast that panted with alarms, 1819 SueLry Cexci i. 
ii. x40 Her very name, But spokea by a stranger, makes 
my heart Sicken and pant. 

4. transf. Of an iron ship: To have ils plating 
bulge in and out in the struggle with the waves, 

1869 Sia E. J. Reep Shiphuiid. 1. 12 Instances... of ships 
‘ puatiag ‘in their fore compartments, 1890 W. J. Gogpon 
Foundry 67 Ia the fore body and aft body there is much 
strutting and hracing, to prevent the new ship ‘ paatiag ‘in 
her struggles with the waves, 

5. ¢rans. a. To utter gaspingly ; to gasp owt, ete. 

1605 Suaks. /car un iv. 3 Came there a recking Poste,.. 
hhalfe brearhlesse, painting (G/oéde panting} forth From 
Gonerill his Mistris, salutations. 1778 Miss BeRNey /vedina 
alvi, ‘No,—no,—ao—' I panted out,' 1am noactress". ¢1830 
5. Fercusox Forging of Anchor ii, And thick and toud the 
swinking crowd at every stroke pant ‘ho!' 2847 ‘Texnv- 
son Princess v. 23 At leagth my Sire .. Panted fram weary 
sides ‘King, you are free !" : 

tb. foet. To expel or drive forth or oud by 
agitated gasping. Ods. 
¢ 1624 CuarMan Batrachoi. 110 His heart withia him 
panted out repose, For th’ insoleat plight ia which his state 
did stand. 18ar Suentey /roweth. Und. wt iii. Lars My 
spirit Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain Made 
my heart mad. 

Pant, obs. form of Paint. 

Pant- = Gr. rav7-, the shortened form in which 
nayro- ‘all-’ appears before a vowel: see Panto-. 
The following words have fant- followed by an 
element with initial z-. Pantagogue A/ed. (Gr. 
@yeryos driving forth, leading], a medicine that 
expels all morbid matter. Pantamo‘rphic a. 
ae &poppos formless, unshapen], generally de- 
ormed. Pamntanencephalie @. Zerat. (Gr. 
dveyxépados without brain], congenitally destitute 
of brain (Gould Dict. Aled. 1900). Panta- 
phobia [Gr. ddpoBia fearlessness], total absence 
of fear (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pantarchy [Gr. 
dpxq rule], a state in which the rule is vested in 
the whole people., + Panta‘rete, erron. -arite 
(Gr. dpéry virtue], all-vittuousness, Panta‘trophy 
Lath, (Gr. drpopia ATRoPRY], general atrophy; so 
Panta‘trophoua a. 
SOCKACY, 

(1822 Hoorer Ded. Dic?., Pantagoga, medicines which 
expel all morbid humours.) 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Aled, Termino/.,* Pantagogue, that which expels all morbid 
humours. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pantagogue, the same as 
Panchymagogue. 1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., Pantamor- 
phicus,..*pantamorphic. 1890 Bintincs Vat. Aled, Dict, 
Pantamorphic, generally amorphous or.deformed. 1899 
Fiske Ceat, of Sei. vill, 217 Never dida philaathropic world- 
mnender contemplate his grotesque phalanstery or “pant. 
archy with greater pleasure, 1624 Hevwoou Gunaik, M1. 
123 Of whase omniscience, paatarite, and goodaesse, all men 
heretofore haue spoke too little. 1857 Mayne Axpos. Lex, 
Pantatrophus, ..totally without autrition or aourisbment ; 
*paatatrophous. a Soe. Lex., Paniatrophous, with- 
out autrition, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pantatrophia,.. 
term for complete innutrition, *pantatrophy. sgoo GovLp 
Diet. Med, Pantairophy. 


See also Panruopic, Panti- | 
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Panta-, erron. form of Paxto-, in Pantacoss, 
Pantacany, Pantatyve ; also pantagraph, panta- 
morphic, pantascopic: sce PANTOGRAPH, Paxto-. 

Pantable, -cle, -fle, obs. var. PANTOELE. 

Pantacosm. [Krroneous forin for fanocosur, 
| f. Panro- + Gr, xdozos world.) Another name of 

the instrument called Cosmo.ane. 

1864 in Weester; and in later Dicts. cM 

Pantagamy (pente'gimi). [An_ illiterate 
formation for Aaxtogany, & Gr. mavro- Paxto- all 
+ -yapia, from yapos mariage. (Faslagamy is 
etymologically, from Gr. @yapia celibacy, ‘uni- 
versal or total celibacy ’.)] A communistie system 
of complex marriage, in which all the men and 
women of a honsehold or community are regarded 
as married to each other, as formerly practised 
among the Perfectionists at Oneida Creek in U. S. 

1852 J. Nicuot mer. Lit. i, 20 The American mind de. 
lights in. .social and political experiments, as Shakerism, 
Mormonisin, Pantagamy, 1867 Dinox Vet Amer V1. xxiv. 
heading, Pantagamy. [/éfd. 256 In the Bible Family ieing 
at Oneida Creek, the central domestic fact of the household 
is the complex marriage of its members to each other, and 
to all] 1894 Q. Nee. Oct. 311 Has not Oneida Creek 
invented *Complex Marriage’ or Pantagamy? 

Pantagraph, etc., erron. f, PANTOGRAPH, etc. 

Pantagruelian (pentigré,e'liin), a. and sé, 
[f. Zetagruel, the name given to the last of the 
giants in Rabelais + -14y.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, charaeteristie of, or 
appropriate to, Pantagruel, represented by Rabelais 
as a coarse and extravagant humorist, dealing satiri- 
cally with serious subjeets. 

1694 Mottrux Radelais v. 223 The Most Certain, True 
and Infallible Paatagruelian Prognosticatioa. For the Year 
that’s to come, aad ever and aye. 1839 /raser's Mag. XX. 
gat The liberality, ability, and Paatagruelian zeal of Theo- 
dore Martin of Edinburgh. 1883 F. W. Porrmr tr. /’r. Cele 
évtties tt. 113 The Pantagrulian chefd'’cuvre, L/Ami Fritz. 

B,. sh. = PANTAGRUELIST, 

1899 W. EF. Hesnev in Vatt's Circular Apr. 2 Rabelais.. 
had been dead a full century, ..ere Sir ‘Thomas Urquhart... 
best of Paatagruclians aad rarest of Scotsnien, produced 
(1653 his amazing rendering of Rooks | and II, 

So PantagrueHe [F. fanfagrucliguc], -gru‘el- 
ine ads. = pree. A.; Pantagrue‘lically adi’, 

1804 Douce in Sit, Cornud, (1878) 11. 869/1 An anti- 
quarian hash .. under the whimsical appellation of ‘the 
Aucient Cathedral of Cornwall” pantagruelically surveyed 
by John Whitaker, B.D. 1838 Fraser's Mage. XVIL ait 
Call you this writing Paatagruellically? 1857 Lawrence 
Guy Livingst. xxxi. 304 A German philosopher .. (eating 
and drinking all the while Pantagrnelically). 1882 Trait 
Seve iv. 34 Pantagruelic burlesque, 1882 Daily News 
2 Jan. 5’2 A Pantagrueline prognostication for 1882. 


|| Pantagruelion. [F. pantagrudlion.] A 
hamorons name given by Rabelais to hemp, as 
the source of the hangman's rope. 

1857 Kincsiev Zivo 1. sigo x, An immediate external 
application. .of that famous herb Puntagruelion, cure for all 
public ills and private woes. 

Pantagruelism (pxntigr<cliz’m). [a. F. 

| pantagriélisme,f. Jantagruel : see above and -18M.] 

1. ‘The theory and practice ascribed to Panta- 
gruel, one of the characters of Rabelais; extrava- 
gant and coarse humour with a satirical or 
serious purpose. 


| 


t 


1835 Soutnry Doctor VEL. Interch. xiii 340 Igaorant of | 


humorology ! more ignorant of psychology ! and most ig- 
norant of Pantagruchsm. a 1849 H. Corerioce Fs. (1851) 
11, 234 Aa unsuccessful attempt at pantagruclism, with all 
the outrageousness and none of the richness of Rabelais. 
1860 Donauuson Theatre of Greeks (ed. 7) 77 Panta: 
gruclism we mean..an assumption of Bacchanalian buf- 
foonery as a cloak to cover some serious purpose. 1865 
Wricat //ist. Caricat, xix. 342 Pantagruelisin, or, if you 
like, Rabelais, did not, during the sixteeath century, 
make much progress beyong the limits of France. | 
€| 2. ‘The theory or practice of the medical pro- 
fession: used in burlesque or ridicule’. ( Webster.) 
(App. an error from misunderstanding quot. 1835 above.) 
1864 Wesster (citing Southey as authority). [So in Ocit. 
vir; also in Cassexz, aad later Dicts.] 
Pantagruelist (pwentigr#<clist). [a. F. pan- 
tagruéliste: or {. as prec. + -IST.] An imitator, 
admirer, or student of Pantagruel, or of Rabelais. 
1611 Corcr., Pantagruefiste, a Pantagruellist; a merrie 
| Greek, faithfull druakard, good fellow. (Heace in Blount 
1656, Puttties 1658, Bainey 1721.) 1834 Soutnry Doctor 
(ed. 2) 2. 195 In humour however he was by nature a Panta- 
gruelist. /dfed. 178. 1847 Lowets. Lez?. 1. 130 Had I mixed 
more with the world thaa I have, I should probably have 
become a Pantagruelist. 1886 Saintsaury Ess. Eng. Lit. 
(1891) 251 Peacock was a Pantagruelist to the heart's core. 
Ifenee Pantagrueli‘stic, -istical vas. = Pants- 
GRUELIAN @. 
| 3838 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 317 Ina work Pantagruelistical 
they would be..out of place. 1880 Lidr. Univ. Knowl, 
(N.Y. VI. ee very absurd and indecorous work of a 
paatagruelistic kiad. 

Pantaleon (péntx'l/gn). Also -lon, -lone, 
| -loon. [Named after Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
a German, who invented the instrument in 1705.] 

A musical instrument: a large dulcimer having 
one or two hundred strings, sonnded by hammers 


or sticks held in the player’s hands, 


PANTALOON. 


1774 Wraxai. Tour North, Europe ii. (1775) 11 She plays 

on an instrument resembling our spinet, and which they 
call a pantaloon. 1838 Lucyce/. Brit. ed. 7) XVI. wore 
Pantaione. 3880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dies. Ales. I. 
645 Pantatcon ot Pantalon,a very large Duicinier invented 
and played upon in the early part of the last century by 
Pantaleon Hebeastreit, whose name was transferred to the 
instrument by Louis XIV. The name was also given in 
Germany to horizontal pianofortes with the hamuacrs striking 
dowawards. . 
_Pantalettes, -lets (pxntile'ts), sh. A/. (rare 
in stug.) Chielly U.S. [Dim. formation after 
pantaloon: see -ETTE.] Loose drawers or * tronsers’ 
with a frill at the bottom of each leg, worm by 
young girls ¢1825-53; ¢ransf. euphemistically to 
drawers, trousers (see BLooMER), cycling ‘knicker- 
bockers’, or the like, worn by women. 

31847 Porter Big Sear 104 (Farmer) If | hadn't a had on 
pantalets. 1857 Reaok Course True Love \\. ii. 133 The 
company’.. were very severe on this [I3loomer] costume, and 
proceeded upwards from the pantalettes to the morals of the 
mventor, 1899 Load. Soc. Christm. No. 51/2 You are only 
fit for a pinafore and pantalettes. 1881 ia Mrs. Power 
O'Donoghue Ladies en /forsebk. v. 316 [Mexican horse- 
women], clad in loose ‘Turkish pantalettes tucked into the 
riding-boots of soft yellow leather. 1882 Standard 19 Sep, 
5/2 Dr. Mary Walker lectured ..in ‘pantalettes’, 1887 

« Asupy Starry Lazy Vinastrel 229, Song of Schoolgirls, 
Come the dainty dimpled pets, With their tresses all in nets, 
Aad their peeping pantatettes Just in view. 1887 in Gird’s 
Own Paper 8 Oct. 19/3. 1888 .V. § QO. 7th Ser. V1. 390. 1897 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 Ybere are very pretty possibilities 
with a short skirt and pantalette [for the bicycle} ‘ 

b. ¢ransf. ‘The frills used to adorn certain joints 


when bronght to the table. 

1883 any Mag. July 246/1 The paper pantalets which 
adorn the broiled lamb chop, 5 

Hence Pantale'tted a., dressed in pantalettes. 

1865 Mrs. WHITNEY Gayworthys i, A child of seven, sashed, 
pantaletted aad hronze-booted. 1880 Mord 31 Mar. 12 
‘She short-frocked paataletted coatingeat [of girls]. 

Pantalon, -one, -oon, variants of PANTALEON. 

Pantaloon (pxntal#n). Forms: 6 panta- 
loone, -loun, -lowne, 7 panteloun, -lown, 
7-8 pantalon, -lone, 7~-loon. [a. I. pantaion 
(1550 in Iatz.-Darm.), ad. It. Aantalone (a kind 
of mask on the Italian stage, representing the 
Venetian’ (Baretti), of whom /astalone was a 
nickname, supposed to be derived from the name of 
San Pantalecie or Panialone, formerly a favourite 
saint of the Venetians.] 

1. a. The Venetian character in Italian comedy, 
represented as a Iean and foolish-old man, wearing 
spectacles, pantaloons (see 3), and slippers. b. 
Ilence, in modern harlequinade or pantomime, a 
character represented as a foolish and vicious old 
man, the butt of the clown’s jokes, and his abettor 
in his pranks and tricks. 

£1590 tn Collier dn, Stage (1831) IT. 403 (Stage Direction) 
Eater the panteloun, and causeth the cheste or truacke to 
be broughte forth. ss92 Nasun 7. Pentlesse 27 Our re 
presentations .. aot consisting like theirs of a Pantaloun, 
a Whore, and a Zanie, but of Emperours, Kings aad Princes. 
a 1610 Heacey A fpictetis’ Man. (1636) 24 Hee is not ashamed 
..to dance Country dances, and Matachines, as a Zanie or 
Pantalon. 1632 Wevwooo 2ad Pt. Know not awe Wks, 1874 
1. 257 Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns Behind an 
arras, [1704 Abvison /taly, Hentce fie 68 Pantalone [in 
halian comedy] is generally an old cully.] . 

b. 19781 Hest. Alag. 1X. 709 No Pantaloon with peaked 
beard to-night Shall screaming boys and trembling maidens 
fright 1835 W. lavinc Your Prairies xxix. 275 Their tail 
cocked up like the queue of Pantaloon ia a paatomime. 
1855 Ses 3 Apr., Never did Clowa aad Pantaloon belabour 
each other more heartily. , 1867 [see Haxgvequinave} 

+2. Henee applied in contempt to an enfeebled 
tottering old man; a dotard, an old fool. Ods. 


exe. as echo of Shaks. 

1596 Suaks. Jam. Shr. m. i. 37 My man Traalo, sega, 
bearing my port, ce/sa sents that we might heguile the old 
Pantalowne. 1600—~ A, }°. £. 1. vii. 158 ‘Vhe leane aad 
slipper'’d Pantaloone, With spectacles on nose, and pouch on 
side, His youthfull hose well sau'd, a world too wide, For 
his shruake shanke, 1862 ‘T. A. Trotore Marietta I. iii. 
53 Ne became a withered and shrivelled pantaloon, 

tb. A nickname (app.) for Scottish courtiers 
after the Restoration. Os. [Perhaps from their 


dress: ef. 3.] 

1660 Cavatier’s Complaint in W.W. Wilkins Po?, Ball, 
(1860) 1. 163 But truly there are swarms of those Who 
lately were our chiefest foe, Of pantaloons aad muffs. ¢x690 
Kiraton ffist, CA. Scot. iii, (1817) 114 This parliament 
[1662] was called the Drinking Parliament. ‘be com- 
missioner [Middieton] had £50 English n-day allowed him, 
which he spent faithfully among his northern pantalons, 

3. Applied at different periods to garments of 
different styles for the legs. (Chiefly in pl.) , 

ta. A kind of breeches or trousers in fashion 
for some time after the Restoration. Oés. 

Said by Evelyn (ia context of quot. 1661) to have been 
takea by the French froin the costume of the stage-character 
of the period ‘when the freak takes our Monsieurs to appear 
like so many Farces or Jack Puddiags on the stage‘. 

1661 Everyn 7yranus in Aleut. (1871) 751, | would choose 
..some fashion not so pinching as to need a Shooing-horn 
with the Doas, nor so exorbitaat as the Pantalooas, which 
are a kind of Ilermaphrodite and of neither Sex. [Cf 
* petticoat-breeches’ in Fairholt Costsse (ed. 3860) 254-5. 
1663 Butter //ud.1. iii. 924 And as the French we conquer’ 
once Now give us laws for pantaloons, The length of 


PANTALOONED. 


breeches. 1667 Drvpen Wild Gall. us. i, 1 have not yet 
spoke with the gentleman in the black pantaloons |the 
Devil]. 1674 Brount Glossogr. {ed. 4), Pantalones, a sort 
of Breeches now in fashion, and well known. 1686 tr 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 87 ‘They [Persians] wear little 
shirts, that fall down to their knees, and tuck into a streight 
Pantaloon, 1691 Satyr agst, French 6 They taught our 
Sparks to strut ia Pantaloons. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xi, 
The breeches were made of the skin of an old he-goat, 
whose hair hung down such a length.. that, like pantaloons, 
it reached to the middle of my legs. a@1734 Nortu Lives 
(1326) L. 289 [referring to events of ¢ 1680), I could not bat 
wonder to see pantaloons and shoulder-knots crowding among 
the common clowns. i ae 

+b. Applied to other styles, either historically, 
or in reference to the dress of the stage character, 
which, according to quot. 1727-41, was at one 
time of the nature of ‘tights’. O#s. 

The quot. from Chambers is merely translated from the 
Fr. Diclionnaire de Trévonx, and does not prove English 
usage. In French the name became associated with the 
tight garments of the 15-16th ¢., familiar in the paintings 
of the Italian artists of the’ period: but this was nowhere 
a contemporary application, From this arose the use in 

1696 Prituirs (ed. 5), Pantaéoon, a sort of Garment 
formerly worn, consisting of Breeches and Stockings fastned 
together and both of the same Stuff. 1727-41 Cuamners Cyc, 
[from French), Pantaloon or Pantalon, the name of an 
ancient garment frequent among our forefathers, consisting 
of breeches and stockings all of a picce. The denomina- 
tion comes from the Venetians, who first introduced this 
habit, and who are called Pantaloni. ..Also used for the 
habit or dress these buffoons [in the Italian comedy] usually 
wear; which is made precisely to the form of their body, and 
all of a piece from head to foot. : 

ec. A tight-fitting kind of trousers fastened with 
tibbons or buttons below the calf, or, later, by 
straps passing under the boots, which were intro- 
duced late in the 18th e., and hegan to supersede 
knee-breeches. dd. Hence extended to trousers 
generally (especially in U.S., where this use may 
have been independently taken direetly from I. 

pantalon, a 1800). 

1798 [implied in Panraroonep]. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr Volney’s View Soil U.S. 360 He was dressed in the 
American style; in a blue suit, with round hat and 
pantaloons, 1806-7 J. Beresroro Miseries ffunz Life 
(1826) x. Ixxxix, Loudly bursting ..the fastenings of your 
braces, and the strings of your pantaloons hehind. 182g 
Retrospect. Rev. XU. 23 mote, Ia October 1812, an order 
was made by St. John’s and Trinity College, that every 
young man who ppeorel in Hall or Chapel ia pantaloons 
or trowsers, should be considered as absent. 1834 Praxcuf: 
Brit, Costume 316 Pantaloons and Hessian boots were 
introduced about the same period [i.e. ¢1789]. 1855 
Wuittter Barefoot Boy 3 With thy turned-up panta- 
loons, And thy merry whistled tunes. 1857 CHamBERS 
fnform, People 1. 798/% Pantaloons, which fitted close to 
the leg, remained in very common use by those persons who 
had adopted them till about the year 1814, when the wearing 
of trousers, already introduced into the army, became fashion- 
able. 1838 Gex. P. Tuomeson Audi Ad. I. xlviii. 137 
British officers, in all the priggery of sash and white panta- 
loon. 1865 Dickens Jad, £7. ut. xi, Dressed in..pepper 
and salt pantaloons, 1877 M. M. Granv Suat-Maid viii, 
His loose shirt hung outside his pantaloons. 

6. See quot. and cf. PANTALETTES. 

1821 Ladies’ Afuseunr Feb. (Parisian news), Female 
children wear pantaloons of merino, with short petticoats 
ofthe same. 1881 in Mrs. Power O'Donoghue Ladtes on 
Horseback v. 235 [For horsewomen] Pantaloons of chamois 
leather, buttoning close at the ankles. : ; 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pantaloon-like adj. 

1675 Pritties Theat, Poet. Pref. ##iij, Whether the Trunck- 
Hose Fancy of Queen Elizabeth's days or the Pantaloon 
Genius of ours be best. @ 1822 Suetiey Devil xvi. 4 Could 
make his pantaloon seams start. 1858 Simmonos Dicé. 
Trade, Pantaloon Sing, material for men's trousers. 19 
Six J. C. Browne in Pall Mall G. 3 May 7/1, & shonld 
describe them as pantaloon-like girls, for many of them had 
a stooping gait and withered appearance, shrunk shanks, 
and spectacles on nose. 

Pantalooned (-li#nd), 2. [f. prec. +-Ep2.] 
Wearing pantaloons; having pantaloons on; 
trousered. 

1798 Cuartotre Ssutu Mug. Philos. 1. 27 He.. was panta- 
looned and waistcoated after the very newest fashion. 1801 
in Spirit Pub. ruts. V. 233 No more the pantaloon'd, un- 

wder'd spark, Displays his figure in the dusty Park. 1857 

EADE Coxrse_ of True Love ii. iv. 160 These pantalooned 
females practise a reserve, compared with which the 
modesty of Europe is masculine impudence. 

Pantaloonery. [f. as prec. + -ERY.] 

1. The performance of a pantaloon in the panto- 
mime. 

18a: Lame Ziia Ser. 1. Aly First Play, The clownery and 
pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out of 
my head. 1885 Jess 2 Apr., ‘he difficulties of Clownery 
and Pantaloonery had yet to be surmounted. Sig. 1885 
Society Nov. nh At last that pantaloonery is ‘over ‘. 

2. ‘Materials for pantaloons’ (Webster 1864); 
trouserings. 

Pantalooning, 74/. 5b. rare, [f. PANTALOON 
+ -InG1l: cf, fatloring, colonelling.] Playing the 
part of Pantaloon. 

2861 Maynew Lend. Labour V1. 121 He has given up 
clowning, and taken to pantalooning instead. 1862 Add 
Year Round 13 Sept. 12 Pantalooning is bad for a man’s 
spirits, bad for his manners, bad for his opinion of himself. 

Pantameter, -morph, etc.: see PANTOMETER, 
Panto-. 

+ Pantap, an abbreviation of pantapfe, PANTOFLE, 

31570 Levins Manip. 27/28 Pantap, callopodium 

Vou, VII. 
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Pantaphel, -ap(p)le, obs. corrupt ff. PANTOFLE, 
+Pantarbe. Oss. [a. OF. pantarbe (Cotgr. 
1611), ad. Gr, mavrdp8y some kind of precious 
stone.] A precious stone fabled to act as a magnet 


to gold: the stone of the sun. 

1587 T. Uxprernown Heliodurus' Aéthiop, Hist. 54 The 
stoane isa Pantarbe, of secrete vertue. 1647 TRave Comin, 
1 Pet. ii. 4 And precious. Fav beyond that most orient and 
excellent stone Pantarbe, celebrated by Philostratus. 1694 
Morteux Xadelais v. xliit. 201 That Carbuncle alone would 
have darken’d the Pantharb of Joachas the Indian Magician. 
1753 Cuampers Cycd. Supp, Pantarée,. animaginary stone, 
the virtues of which were similar to those of the magnet ; 
but exerted upon gold as those of the loadstone upon iron, 

+Pamntarch. Ots. rare. [a. F. pantarche, 
-arqué Rabelais), erron, form of pancarle Van- 
cart.) A paper; a general chart. 

1694 Motreux Nalelais, Pantag. Proguost. To Radr., 


I have tumhled over and over all the Pantarchs of the 
Heavens, calculated the Quadrates of the Moon. 

+ Pantas, pa‘ntais. ? Os. Also 6 panties, 
7 -asse, -ise, 3 -ess. [a. F. fantars, -ots, from 
pantotser, earlier faniaisier, -terster to Past] A 
pulmonary disease of hawks; also applied to the 
‘yellows’ in eattle. 

1577 8. Goose Heresbach's Hush. (1585) 134, 1f he haue 
the Panties he will pant much, and shake in the Flanke. 
1611 CorGr., Paxtois, short wind, pursinesse ;,.in Hawkes 
we cull it, che Pantais. 1614 MarKkuam Céeap flusb. i. 
xliv. (1668) 24 ‘he Pantas is a very faint disease, and 
maketh a Beast to sweat, shake and pant much. 1688 R. 
Houma clsvonry , 237/2 (Diseases in Hawks) The ?anas, 
or Asina: a Disease in the Breast, which causeth shortness 
of breath, or hinders the drawing of breath, called also the 
Pantise. 1941 Coutpl. Fain.-Piece wi. 476 Of the Yellows 
in a Cow or Bullock, which some call the Pantess. 1847-78 
Hateiwee, Panias. 


Pantascope, erron. f. PANtoscore, 


+Pantatype. Ods. [f. Gr. ndvra fl. ‘all 
things’ + Type; but the etymological form is 


Pantotyrn.] ‘The name given by Charles, Karl 
Stanhope, 1803, to a system of ‘universal type- 
printing’ projected by him. 

1803 A. Witson Lect. to Authors, ete, Aug. (in Collec. 
tanea (O. H.5.) IIL. 377) Earl Stanhope has lately pur- 
chased the two important Secrets of Pantatype Printing 
and of Stereotype Printing, in order to give them to the 
Public. Pantatype Printing means universal type printing; 
being applicable to all subjects, 1896 H. Hart Stanhope 
& Oxford Press (ibid. 411 What thea was Pantatype? My 
own opinion is that..1d. Ste thought he saw his way 
to a wide-spread adoption of what we now call ‘ process" 
work..Hard metal relief blocks (were to be used} in place 
of wood-cuts; intaglio engravings were to be copied and 
turned into relief blocks by the processes of Gengembre and 
others, 


Pantechnic peneknik), @ rave. [f. Gr. 
nave all + rexvixes belonging to the et OL, 
pertaining to, or comprehending all the arts, 

1848 Loweu. Biglow Papers, Notices fudep. Press, Then 
do I perceive,.the advantiuges uf a paneratic or pantechnic 


education. 
Pantechnicon (penteknikmn). [f. Gr. zav- 


all + rexvitdy, nent. of rexvxds: sec pree.] A 
word, invented as the name of a_b: r of all kinds 
of artistic work, which has Giows the fortune 
of the building) eome to be applied to a large 
warehouse for storing furnilure, and also to be 
colloqnially used as short for Aaslechuicon van, 
a furniture-removing van. 

1830 Mech, Mag. XV. 393 Pantechnicon [Heading of 
Article, describing the building, in Motcomb Street, Belgrave 
Square, which was originally intended fora bazaar, and was 
afterwards converted into a warehouse for storing furniture]. 
1848 Thackeray Vax. Fair |xi, The rich furniture and 
cffects,..rolled away in several enormous vans to the 
Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy’s majority. 
1865 Dickens Mud. J. 1. ii, He would have come home in 
matting from the Pantechnicon, 1896 Jos. Irvine e190. Our 
Time, Suppl. (ed. 2) 155/2, 1874 [Feb.] t3.—The_ Pantechni- 
con, in Motcomb Strect, ..used as a repository for furniture 
and all kinds of goods, destroyed by fire, together with its 
valuahle contents. 1891 Pad/ Mall G. 31 Aug. 2/3 The 
friends..who sent pantechnicons and heavy waggons doubt- 
less meant well, . 

b. The attempt to reconcile the use with the 
etymology has given the following : 

3842 Braxor Dict. Sei. etc., Pantechnicon, signifies a 
place in which. .every species of workmanship is collected 
and exposed for sale. The large buildiag near Belgrave 
Square is an excellent specimen of this modern invention. 
3845 Foro Handbdk. Spain u. 731 The rest of the Peninsula 
considers them [the shops of Madrid) to be the magazine, the 
Pantechnicon of the umiverse. ‘ 

@ attrib, as pantechnicon-driver, -vai, 

1892 Daily Chron. 28 Apr. 9/1 Situation wanted in house. 
hold removals in pantechaicon vans. 1897 Mary Kincsi.£y 
W, Africa vii. t4z When you are an unsophisticated cannibal 
Fan you don't require a pantechnicon van to stow away 
your one or two mushroom-shaped stools, knives, and 
cooking-pots, and a calabash or so. 1902 Daily Chron, 
28 Apr. 11/3 Pantechnicon Driver required ; smart. 


Panteen, -ein, var. forms of PANTINE. 
Pantel, -ell(e, obs, forms of PANTLE. 
Pantelegraph, -telephone: see Pan- 2. 
Pantelerite. Afiz. [Named hy Férstner 
from Fantelleria, an island between Sicily and 
Tunis.) A mineral found at Pantelleria, inter- 


PANTHEIC. 


mediate in composition between dacite and liparite, 
and more or less trachytic in character. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Panteloun, -own, obs. ff. PANTALOON, 

Pantener, a freq. misreading of PavtENER.] 
anteon({e, obs. forms of PANTHEON. 

+Panter!, 00s. (exc. //ist.) Forms: a. 3 
paniter, 3-4 -eter, 4-yter,-ytere; B. 4- panter, 
(4 painter, 5 pant(t)ere. -yr). (ME. paneter, 
ete., a. Al’, paneter =F. panetier (12th in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. faneter, Sp. panadero, 1. 
fanatiere, in med.L, pana-, pinetarius, -tertis, 
baker (cf, Ol’. paneter to bake bread), f. 1. pav-em, 
It. pane, Sp. par, bread] — A word originally 
meaning ‘baker’, but in ME. usually applied to 
the officer of a household who supplied the hread 
and had charge of the pantry (an office now 
merged in that of butler; the controller of the 
bread in a large establishment. 

4, 1297 KR. Grouc, (Rolls) 3863 He jef.. pat lond of anngeo 
kaye is paneter [z. 7” panyter, panter),  /4id (Rolls) 9034, 
& is paniter & is chamberlin & is botiler al so. 1393 
Laxen. 7. P2C. xv. 131 Pacience is hus prneter and payn 
to pouerte fyndeb. ¢ 1450-60 Jip. Greossetest's Honseh. Stat. 
in Badecs Lk, 330 Command the panyltere with youre 
brede, & the botelare with wyne and ale, come to-gedur 
afore sou at the tabulle, 1496 elec. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 
F. 305 Ttem, to the cuke and the panetare in Methven. .xilijs. 

B. 14.. Metr, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 625/38 <irthocogus, 
botclere, hakere wed panttere. c1qso BA. Curéasie 667 in 
Saters BR, 322 Penne comes be pantere with loues thre. 
¢ 1460 J. Russune BA, Nirtire ibid. 66 Hf thou be admitted 
in any offyce, as Butler or Panter,—in some places they arc 
both one. ¢1§30 Vixnate Zouas Prod. Civ, Though all the 
bred he committed vn to the panter. 1580 Hotiysixp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Un Pauctiern, a Panter. (1851 ‘Vurxen 
Dom, Archit, tiv. 137 Vhe Pantry. .was superintended 
by the panter or pannetier.] 

Panter’. 0ds. cxe. dal. Also 4 paunter. 
3 pantire, -yr, 5-6 -ere, (6 panther). [ME.a. 
OF. fanter ‘tendicula, lacum’ (13th e. in Godef., : 
ef. l. sandiére (Cotgr. ‘fanthiere, a great swoope-net 
or drawing-net’) = It. fasdvera ‘a kind of tramell 
or fowling net’ (Florio’, in med... panihéra Wu 
Cange) ‘a species of net with whieh ducks are 
taken’; L. powihéra hunting-net, Gr. wavOjpa 
large net, f. wav all + Onp wild beast. @ypar to hunt. ] 
A fowling net, a fowler’s snare; a net, snare, trap, 
noose. Also fig. 

3328 Poem Times Eda ff 457 in Pol. Songs (Camden 
344 Pride hath in his pannter kauht the heic and the lowe. 
o1325 Vetr. {fom 69 Als a fouler Tas fonles wyt gy lder and 
panter. ¢ 1380 Wyerr Sef I &s. TIL. 200 Vdilnesse is be 
develis panter, 1385 Cuavcer Z. G. JP. Prol. 119 The 
smale foulis...hat fiom the panter..ben skapid. 2 14z0 
Lyne. Chorley Byrde 77 This birde was trapped, & caught 
with a pantere, ¢1440 J’roing. Part. 381/2 Pantere, snare 
for byrdys, dazuens, Acdica. “1483 [see Paxtie sé. 1509 
Barctay Shyp of £olys (1274) IT. 297 As fysshe or byrde 
to panter, net or snare. 1530 Patsor, 251/2 Panther to catche 
byrdes with, paunean. 1652 AsumoLe Wheat, Chem. 215 The 
Byrd was trapped and cawt ina Panter. 1782 Fi.erixsron 
Martial m. xciii. 173 Thy panters, unpropt, are decay'd ‘To 
nets of Arachne’s control. 1900 A. 2). Dict, Hanter iN. Vi. 
Lancash.), a snare for birds made of hair. 

Panter? (pentar). [f. Paste. + -ert.] 

1. One who or that whieh pants. 

a@17z9 Coxcreve On Mrs. Arabella Hunt's Singing ii, 
Which, warbling mystic sounds, Cements the bleeding 

anter's wounds, 2823 Lyron Fran vit. xxxix, All panters 

‘or newspaper praise, 1840 Nee Monthly Mag. LX. 492 
Panters after posthumous reputation. 

2. slang. ‘The heart. (Partly a pun upon ‘hart’, 

arxjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Panter, a Hart. ¢1728 
Old Song in Farmer Mesa Pedestris (1896) 44 Didst thou 
know .. hut half of the smart Which has seized on my 
panter, since thou didst depart. 1785 Grose Dict. Mule. 
2., Panter, a hart, that animal is, ia the psalms, said to pant 
after the fresh water brooks. [ed. 1796 adds} Also the 
human heart, which frequently pants in time of danger. 

+3. Gee quotg) Oés. 

1706 PuItuirs, nter, the Paunch or Belly; also a Sore 
or Gall on the Neck of Draught-Beasts. 

Panter, obs. form of Painter, Pantuer. 

Panterer (pe‘ntara1). Now only //is?. Also 
5-6 -trer. [Expanded form of Panter}, as if from 
pantry + -BB: cf. adulerer, upholsterer, ete.] 
= Panter), 

14.. Vom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/20 /fic fanterius,a pantrer. 
¢1q420 Chron. Viled, 506 His Panterere tofk] a lofe bo 
wos 552 HIuLoer, Pantrer, Paxarius. a1641 Bp. 

Tounracu Alcts §& Jen. (1642) 427 They meet in the 
Reféctory .. where .. the Panterer sets hread before them. 
18sq Parker Dow. Archit. III. iii. 860 The Cloth being 
laid, the panterer brought forth the bread. 1883 7 tes 
(weekly ed.) 6 Apr. 9 Dukes and earls and kaights acted as 
stewards and butlers and panterers, and. .haggled for their 
perquisites of scarlet cloth and wine and candles... like 
commoner people. _ i 

Pan-Teutonic, -Teutonism: see Pan- 1. 

Panthan, Pantharb, variants of PanTHroy, 
PANTARBE. 

+ Panthe-an, a. Ods. = next. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Panthean Statues, statues that 
represented all or the most considerable of the heathen 
deities, 

Pantheic (pznprik), z. rare. [f. PANTHE-Ux 
+ -Ic.) Of the nature of a pantheum: combining 
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in one figure the symbols or attributes of many 
different gods. 

1818 R, P. Knicut Sybolic Lang. (1876) 81 Diana. -has 
..titles and symbols expressive of almost every attribute, 
whether of creation, preservation, or destruction; as appears 
from the Pantheic figures of her. /dfd. 143 In engravings 


apon gems,..we often find the forms of the ram, goat, | 


horse, cock, and varions others, hlended into one, so as to 
form Pantheic compositions, signifying the various attributes 
and modes of action of the Deity, 

Pantheism (pz‘npzjiz’'m). [mod, f. Gr. mar- 
all + e-ds God + -18M; app. after PANTHEIST. 

Panthéiste and panthéisme were used in French in 1712 
(E. Benoist 3/élanges 252, 265) the former app. taken froin 
Toland’s English use (sce next), the latter formed after it on 
the ordinary analogy of pairs in -7s¢ and -is, Toland does 
not appear to have used Jamthetsi,) 

1, The religions belief or philosophical theory 
that God and the universe are identical (implying 
a denial of the personality and transcendence of 
God); the doctrine that God is everything and 
everything is God, 

1732, WaTERLAND Chr, Mind. Charge 76 Pantheism..and 
Hohbism are scandalously bad, scarce differing from the 
broadest Atheism. 41766 J. Brown //osonr 176 note, That 
species of atheism commonly called Pantheism. 1823 Cote- 
RIDGE 7abée-t. 30 Apr., Pantheism and idolatry naturally 
end ja each other: for all extremes meet. 1848 R. I 
Witserrorce Doct. Jacarnation vy. (1852) 121 Pantheism, 
the principle of which is ta merge the personality of the 
moral Governor in the circle of His works. 

2. The heathen worship of all the gods. 

1837 Sin F. Parcrave Merch. & Friar i. (1844) 21 The 
greater portion of the Tartar trihes professed a singular 
species af Pantheism, respecting all creeds, attached tonone. 
1861 Pearson Larly & Mid. Ages Eng. (18671 1.18 The 
spirit of Romana pantheism, which erected a temple to the 
divinities of all nations. 

Pantheist (penjejis). [f as pree. + -1sT. 
First used by Toland 1703; thence F. pavtheéfste.] 
One whio holds the doctrine of pantheism. 

1708 (fit/e) Socinianism truly Stated..3 to which is prefixt 
Indifference in Disputes: Recommended by a Paatheist 
LJ. Toland) to an Orthodox Friend. 1705 Touanp sid. 7 
The Pantheists..of which number [ profess myself to be 
one, 1721 Be. Harn Script, Vind. fr. Misrepr. Bp. Bangor 
Pref. 21 Thus prays this Pautheis? (i.e. the impious author 
of the “anthersticon) whose impudent Blasphemies loudly 
call for the Animadversions of the Civil Power. 1750 
Warecrton Vote Pofe's Ess, Man t. 268 We are parts of 
him, his off-priag, as the Greek poet, a pantheist quoted by 
the Apostle, ohserves: Aad the reason is, because a religious 
theist, and an impious pantheist, hoth profess to believe the 
omnipresence of God. 1778 Aprunrer Preval. Chr, 223 He 
is therefore a Spinozist or a philosuphic pantheist. 1876 
Guavsroxe ia Contemp. Rev. June 24,1 am by no means 
sure that Dante is not a Pantheist. 

Pantheistic | pcnp/ji'stik), a. 
ele: cf. Toland’s utle Panthersticon. 

L. Ot or pertaini g to pan: heists, or pantheism. 

[1718 J. Totano (¢¢/e) Pantheisticon; sive Formula cele- 
hranda: Sodali.atis Socratica:| 1732 WATEKLAND Chi, Pind. 
Charge 44 The Pantheistick System .. supposes God and 
Nature, or God and the whole Universe, to be one and the 
same Substaace, one Universal Being; insomuch that Mens 
Souls are only Modifications of the divine Substance. 
1856 Ste B. Bropin 2siched. fag. 1. ivert8 Ube pantheistic 
theory..has descended from the school of Byhagorse to 
these latter times. 

+2. = Pantueic. Obs. (? an error.) 

1842 Branve Dice. Seé. etc. Panthetstic, ..a term applied 
to statues and figures. 

So Panthei'stical «= scnse 1; hence Pan- 
thel‘atically adv. 

1840 Tuackeray Paris Sh.-5h. (1872) 176 Ia this work, the 
lady asserts her panthcisti.al doctrine. 1848 7a/t's Jag. 
xv. 1s0 The Creator [is never) pantheistically identified 
with the works. 1870 Disraeti Lothair xxx. 151 There is 
that humats reason,.which insists oa being atheistical, or 
polytheistical, or pantheistical. 

Panthelematism, -thelism: see Pan- 2. 

Pantheology (penpiiplédzi). [mod. f. Gr. 
nav-, Pans, all + THEoLocy.] 

+1. The whole sum of theology or divinity. Os. 


1656 Buounr Glossogr., Pautheology, the whole sum of 
Divinity. 1658 Prittirs, Panchealogie. in 

2. A synthetic theology comprehending all deities 
and all religions. 

@ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais .ii. 29 The true Spring and 
Source of the lively Idea of Pantheology. 1893 Temple 
Bar Mag. XCV 11. 69 [His] iatimacy with Greek pantheology 
was scarcely orthodox’ " i 

Hence Pantheo‘logist, one who studies or is 
versed in pantheology. 

1727 Baiwey vol, Il, Pantheologist, a Student or Writer 
of universal or a whole Body of Divinity. (So ia later Dicts.) 

Pantheon (penpign, pznpzgn). Also “4 
panteon(e, 6 panthan, -ean, (panthee). [a. L. 
panthéon, -theon, a. Gr. mavOeov a temple con- 
secrated to all the gods (f, mav- all + Oetos of or 
sacred Lo a god, Oeds a god). Cf. F. panthéon. 

The ME. and early mod. Eng. pronunciation (eg. in 
Cowley and Bailey’s Dict) was pantheon: Johnson has 
panthé-on, which is now the more prevalent ia England.) 

1, A temple or sacred building dedicated to all 
the gods, or where images or other memorials of 
all the deities of a nation are collected; spec. that 
at Rome which was originally built by Agrippa 
¢25 B.¢c,, and being on a circular plan has also 


ff as prec. + 
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been called the Rofunda; since A.D, 609 it has 
served as a Christian church, being knownas Santa 
Maria Rotonda. 

?x3.. Ad/ Saints 37 in Herrig’s Archivo LXXIX, 435 That 
temple was callyd panteone..Panteone is to sey in greke: 
‘Of all godis & deuellus eke. _¢1380°Adf Saints 37 in 
Horstm. Adtengé. Leg. (1881) 143 Panteon pai calde be name; 
‘Pe hows of goddes’, pat menes be same. 1549 CovERDALE 
etc. Erasm. Par, Kev. xvi. 25 Vhe firste plage is fallen 
vpon all ydols and false goddes whiche they had set and 
packed together in one tempel of Pantheon, that is to saye 
all goddes, [rs85 T. WasuinctTon tr. Nicholay’s Voy. W. xx. 
57 The proportion of the Danthee of Rome] 1586 Str E, 
Hoay Pol, Dise. Truth xxx. 140 The Romanes allowed the 
sernice of all gods, hauing for that ende builded a ‘Temple 
toall gods called Pantheon. 1588 Swans. 772. A. a. L242 
Lauinia will I] make my Empresse.. And in the Sacred 
Paathaa her espouse. 1617 Morvson /éfet. 1. 135 Marcus 
Agrippa..huilt this Church, and dedicated it to Jupiter.. 
and to Ceres, aad to all the gods, whereupon it was called 
Pantheon, 1727- Bary, Pan'theon. 1740 Dver Ruins of 
Kone Poems (1761) 28 Yor venerable dome, Which virtuous 
Latium, with erroneous aim, Rais'd to her various deities, 
and nam‘d Pantheon, 1860 Hawtnorxe JJaré. Fann 1, 
(1883) 516 The world has nothing else like the Pantheon. 

b. fig. ‘Temple’ or ‘shrine of all the gods’. 

1596 Nasne Saffron-Walden Wks. (Grosart) IL]. 155 Of 
this Joha ‘Jhorius..I will speake.., his Church another 
Pantheon or Venplunt omnium deoruu, the absolutest 
Oracle of all sound deuinitie. 1639 Futter /foly War (1640) 
4 Poland, the Pantheon of all religions. 1663 Cowney On 
bk, present. itself to Unio, Libr. Oxf 1 Hail, Learning's 
l’antheon | Hail the sacred Ark, Where all the World of 
Science does emharque! 1882 Athenzunt 30 Dec. 878/1 
Scherer. .has room ia his literary pantheon for every legiti- 
mate form of art. x899 Eart Rosepery Sp. Cronrwell 14 
Nov., Everyone, | think has, in their heart of hearts a 
Pantheon of their historical demigods..a shrine in which 
they consecrate the memories of the deaths of the noblest 
and bravest men. 

c. fransf, A building resembling or compared to 
the Pantheon at Rome; now, especially, a building 
serving to honoar the illustrious dead of a nation, 
who are either buried there or have memorials 
erected to them in it. 

The latter use had app. its origin in the church of St. 
Genevieve in Paris, which in some respects resembles the 
Paatheon at Rome, and which, both before the Revolution 
and since, has beea used fur this purpose, being so renamed 
at that period. 

1713 Ward's Sintp. Cobler 12 lt were. requisite, that the 
City should repair Pauls .. for an English Pantheon, and 
bestow it upon the Sectaries, freely to assemble in. 1927-41 
Cnansers Cycé. s.v., The chapel of the Escurial, whichis the 
burying place of the kings of Spain, is also a rotondo; and 
ia imitation of that of Rome, is also called pantheon. 1801 
[see PANTHEONIZE heluw), 1838 Aacyet. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 
76/2 ‘he Pantheon, or churcn of St. Genevieve, is perhaps 
the most magnificent of the modern edifices in Paris...’The 
west portico bears some resemblance to the Pantheon at 
Rome. 1855 Loudon as it is to-day 29 Westminster Abbey 
may not inaptly be called the pantheon uf the glory of 
Briain. 1890 Whitaker's Abuanack 346/2 The French 
Chamber..decided to transfer the remains of Cainot, Mar- 
ceau, aad Baudin to the Pantheon. 

2. A habitauon of all the gods; the assemblage 
of all the gods; the deities of a people collectively. 

isso Bare fenage Both Ch, xviv Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
491 The blasphemous Paatheoa of Rome once perishing, all 
other churches of the unfaithful must needs follow soon after 
in their course. 1806 T. Maurice “ali of Mogul Yatrod. 15 
To that superstitious race the universe is a vast pantheon, 
filled with intellectual beings of various classes and powers. 
1853 Mavrice Proph, § Kings xxv. 435 However intricate the 
relations of the gods may seem tous in the Greek pantheon, 
1862 Beveripce //ist. /adia I. wv. ii, 22 The Hindoo 
pantheon now boasts of being able to muster 330,000,000 
deities, 1878 Mactear Ce/ts ii, (1879) 22 Highest in the 
Celtic Pantheon was the golden-handed sun. 

b. A name for a ueatise on all the gods. 

1698 [A. Tooke] (title of transi.) The Pantheon, Repre- 
seating the Fabulous Histories of the Heathen Gods and 
Most Illustrious Heroes .. Written by Fra. Pomey. 1790 
(title) Bell’s New Pantheon, or Historical Dictionary of 
Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes, and Fahulous Personages of 
Antiquity, 182g Watr &idliotheca Brit. 1. s.v. Stephen 
Bateman, Goldea Book of Heathen Gods...‘This work has 
been considered as one of the first attempts towards a Pan- 
theon, or descriptions of the Heathen Gods, 

e. Acollection of wax-work models of the gods. 

17ix Spect. No. 46 Advt, Mr. Peakethman'’s Wonderful 
Iavention call'd the Pantheon: or, the Temple of the 
Heathen Gods.. The Figures..move their Heads [etc.]. 

3. Name of a large building in London (‘ having 
a dome like the Pantheon ’— Walpole, Let. fo Manz 
26 Apr. 1771), opened as a place of public enter- 
tainment in 1772: hence allusively. 

1972 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 69 Last night was opened..the 
much-talked-of receptacle of fashionable pleasure, The Pan- 
theon, to a crouded company. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks, 
1799 li. 146 Expences in attending plays, operas, mas- 
querades, and pantheons, 1782 Wes.ey Jés. (1872) XI. 
158 We are making swift advances toward it [lewdness), by 
playhouses, masquerades, and pantheons. 

4, attrib, =Of all the gods or heroes. 

1767 H. Watroce Let. to Alann 30 May, I shall make a 
solemn dedication of it ia my pantheon Capel. 

H ace Pantheo‘nic a., of the nature of or re- 
sembling a pantheon; Panthe:oniza‘tion, admis- 
sion into the pantheon; Panthe‘onize v. fraxs., 
to admit into the pantheon; to inter In the Pan- 
theon, e 

1801 Paris as if was 11. xlvili. 137, Marat .was..pan- 
theonized, that is, interred in the Pantheon. 1804 Lure. 
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Mag. XLV. 437/1 The insanity of the people in pantheonizin 
and dispantheonizing Marat and Mirabean. 1865 J. H 
Incrauam Pillar of Fire (1872) 223 All these sacred figures 
decorated this pantheonic purtico, 1883 R. Brown Err. 
danus 4 The formal pantheonization of divinities. 


Panther (px‘nper). Forms: 3-6 panter, 
4-6 pantere, (5 panteere), 5-6 panthere, (7 
-ar), 5- panther. [ME. pantere, a. OF. paniére 
(Ph, de Thaun, 12th ¢.), mod.F. parthére, ad. L. 
pauthéra, ad. Gr. xévOnp. (The solitary instance 
in OE. is merely an alien word from L.. or Gr.) 

The subjective analysis of the name, as fron Gr. zav- all+ 
6p beast, gave rise to many fancies and fables: see Ph. de 
‘Thaua Bestiaire 224, ete.) 

1. Another name for the Leopard (Felis pardus); 
popularly applied to large leopards. 


As with other exotic animals, the name, handed down from 
the Latin writers, was known Jong before the animal; all 
the early references merely reflect the statements of ancient 
authors and their medieval continuators, These statements 
were long believed to refer a0 a beast distinct from the 
leopard; a belief encouraged by there being two Latin 
names ‘ass a and fardus, as to the relation hetween 
which theancient writers themselves were not clear, and by 
fabulous notions as to the generation of the leopard as a 
hybrid between the lion and the ‘pard ’, and as to the sweet 
fragrance fabled to be exhaled by the panther. Down to 
moderna times (ef. quot. 1813) the ‘panther’ was supposed to 
be at least a larger and more powerful kind of egpard, 
a distinetion not scientifically tenable. 

[a1000 Panther 12 (Gr.) Is pet deor Pandher bi nonan 
haten, pars be niddéa bearn wisfeste weras on gewritum 
cydéan bi pain anstapan.) ¢12a0 Sestiary 733 Panter is an 
wilde der, Is non fairere on werlde her. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. Ro xvi lxxxii. (1495) 834 Lyons in Siria ben 
blacke wyth white speckis and hen lyke to Panteres. ¢ 1430 
Lypac. Reas. §& Sens. 6438 In his sheelde, yif ye lyst here, 
Hath enprented a pantere. 1484 Caxton Fatles of Aesop 
iw.v, Fable cf a panthere whiche felle in to a pytte. 1803 S. 
Hawes Axamp, Wirt. ix. 4 And by a swete smelle 1] kiewe 
a pantere. 1545 Jove f.xp. Dan, vii. 98 The leoparde 
or spotted panthere ., signifieth the kingdom of great 
Alexander. 1642 Rocers Naaman Ep. Ded. 4 Which (as 
the Panthars hreath..) hath made your name sweet. 1658 
Puiuuies, /anther,a_kinde of spotted beast, the Leopard, 
or Libard being the Male, the Panther the Female. 1687 
Davoren find & P, ui. 228 The Panther’s breath was ever 
famed for sweet. 1813 Binctey Anion. Brog. 1. 261 In his 
general hahits he [the Leopard] resembles the Panther, 
lying ia ambush for prey. 1814 Cary Dante's Info 1. 30 

o!a panther, nimble, light, And cover'd with a speckled 
skin, appear'd, 189: Frowea & Lypekner Alanimadts xi. 
515 The attenipts to separate a larger and more robust 
variety, under the name of Paather,.from a smaller and 
more graceful form, to which the name Leopard might pro- 
perly be restricted, have failed. 

Jig. tar Suencey A/edlas 316 Her slow dogs of war .. see 
The panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover, Amid seas 
and mountains, and a mightier brood Crouch round. 

2. Applied in America to the puma or cougar, 
Felis concolor, also cafled PAINTER 33 and, some- 
times, to the jaguar, F. orca, 

1730 NV. Jersey Archives XU, 202 On Monday..was killed 
- @ monstrous large Panther. 1774 Gotnsu. Nat. Hist. 1. 
146 The jaguar or panther of America, 1808 Pike Sources 
Alississ. (1810) 66 Saw a very large animal, which, from 
its leaps, I supposed to have been a panther; but if so, it 
was twice as large as those oa the lower Mississippi 182 
Niles’ Register XX. 304/2 A panther, nine feet long,.was 
lately found dead on the shore of lake Ontario. 1839 Penny 
Cyed. XUN. 434/2 The Jaguar, ur American Panther, ..is the 
form of the Leopard found in the New World. It is. .the 
Panther or Great Panther of the furriers, 1843 Marryvat 
AL. Violeé xliv. 369 note, The puma, or red panther, is also 
called ‘American lion, cougar, 1894 Cent. Alag. Apr. 84 
The panther was long called a ‘tyger’ in the Carolinas, Be 
a ‘lyon ‘ elsewhere. 

3. fig. Applied to a fierce or savage man, 

1868 Saf. Kev. 18 Jan. 75/2 Even authoresses seem to 
accept with perfect equanimity the idea that taming the 
mate panther is out of the question, 

+4. Name of a (?sweet-smelling) drug. Os, 

1656 Acts & Ord. Parl, ¢. 20 (Scobell) 464 Drugs called 
Panther, the pound, £2. 166ain Stat. /redand (1765) 11. 403. 


6. attrib. and Comb., as panther-jump, -killing, 
-springer, -tooth, -tread; panther-like, -spotted 


| adjs.; panther-cat, the ocelot (Funk 1895) ; pan- 


ther-cowry, a spotted cowry, Cyprxa pantherina 
of the Kast Indies (zd¢d.); panther-lily, U.S, 
the Californian lily, Zi#um pardalinum; panther- 
moth, a collector’s name for a European geome- 
trid, Cidaria wnangulata (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
panther's bane, a plant, also called Wolf’s hane; 
panther-toad,a South African toad, Bufo pan- 
therinus (Cassell’s Encyel, Dict. 1886); panther- 
wood, a variety of the citron wood or sandarach 
tree, Callistris guadrivalui's (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111. 254 An animal of the 
“panther kind. 1857 C, Bronte /ro/essor 1. xii. 197 Envy 
and “panther-like deceit about her mouth. 1884 cee 
Plant-n, 78/1 *Panther Lily. 1900 Field 23 June 903/3 
Litlinw| superduit .. requires a vegetable soil like the 
Panther lily. 1820 Sueciey Witch of Atlas xxxviii, Amid 
The *panther-peopled forests, 1712 tr. Poet's Hist. Drugs 
T. 39 Wolf or *Panther’s bane. .isa Root divided by Lumps 
or Clods. 1593 Nasur Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 77 
Some soules of this *Panther-spotted Jerusalem, may 
extraught toioy with me, 1898 G, Merepitn Odes Fr. 
fist, 48 The siniter, “panther-springer, trapper sly. 1834 
Tatt’s Mag. 1. 341/2 With *panther-teeth their victim's 
heart They tear. x Westin. Gaz. 9 Feb. 2/1, The cat.. 
still keeps. .the bold, free *panther-tread with which it paced 
of yore the temple courts of Thebes. 


PANTHERESS. 


Pantheress (panporés). [f. prec. + -ESs.] 
A female panther. 

1862 Frovae in Sir J. Skelton SAzriey’s Fadle-2. 127 Mary 
Stuart ..was something between Rachel and a pantheress. 
1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle WU. vit iv. 201 A pantheress 
is not armed with a more stealthy foot. f 

b. fig. Applied to a fierce or cruel but beantiful 
woman. Also aétrtd. 

1868 Sa?. Rev. 18 Jan. 75/1 A heroine of the beautiful 
pantheress order. 1890 ‘R. Bo.prewooo' JJiner's Right 
(1899) 43/1 You are just as much carried away hy this 
infernal scoundrel's regular features and soft voice, as that 
handsome pantheress that he’s stolen somewhere, 

Pantherine (pe‘nporain, -rin), @.  [ad. 1. 
panthérin-us, {. panthéra PANTHER: see -INE},] 
Resembling a panther, spotted like a panther; of, 


belonging to, or characteristic of a panther. 

1656 Buount Glossoger., Pantherine. 1753 CuampBers 
Cyct. Supf., Pantherine tables, pantherine mensa, among 
the Romans, tahles made of citron wood.-had this name 
from their heing spotted after the manner of panthers. 1883 
Fenn Ali's Children (ed, 2) 1, t. xix. 314 [She] curldd herself 
gracefully ..ina pantherine style in the corner of the carriage. 
1890 — Double Knot 1. i, 73 Marie made a pantherine 
bound across the room. 

Pa‘ntherish, a. [f. Pantuer +-isu1.] Some- 
what like, or characteristic of, a panther. 

1892 Black, Afag. CLI. 114/2 Graceful in a lithe, pan- 
therish way. 1895 Athenxum 27 July 1259/2 A.. boneless 
puppet, at the mercy of any specimen of ‘ pantherish ' grace 
{there are several panthers) who takes him in band. 

|| Pantheum (penpim). Mostly in pl. pan- 
thea. [late L. panthium, f. Gr. navOeos: see 
Pantarox. In mod. F. fasthée.] More fully 
signum pantheum ; A statue combining the figures, 
symbols, or attributes of several deities. 

1706 Prniitrs, Paathea or Signa Panthea. 1729-41 
Cuampers Cycl, Panthea, Wavécre, among the ancients 
were single statues, composed of the figures, or symbols of 
several different divinities combined. 1730-6 in Datny 
(folio) 1775 Asn, Panthewn...A statue adorned with the 
figures or symbols of the gods, 1838 in Encyct. Brit, XV1. 

go/2. 1882 FEesnxecctr. Michaelis’ Anuc. Marbles Gt. Brit. 
628 In the fashion of the signa panthea this youth unites in 
his own person the attributes of various gods .. Poseidon .. 
Apollo.. Dionysos.. Ares. . Eros. 
+Panthne‘tist. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. may- all + 
6vqrés mortal + -1sT.] (See quot.) 

1660 Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. 11, (1682) 208, 1 will premise 
a few things concerning the ‘lemperand Design of the 
Panthnetists. [vvargin] Such as think the Soul and Body 
to perish in Death. 3 

Panthodic (panpgdik), @. Physiol. rare. [f. 
Gr. navr(o- PAxto- + Gr. ddés way.] Said of 
nervous action: Proceeding in all directions from 
a single point. 
18c0 Marsuate Hatt. Syuops. Diast. Nerv. Syst. ic § 7 
(1852) 13 (Aeading) Panthodic Law of Action of the Vis 
Nervosa. /éid., 1 use the term panthodic in a very 
emphatic sense; I believe that no spot of the diastaltic 
system can be excited without telling upon every other. 
1853 in Dunauison Mfed. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Pantible, corrupt form of PanTorLE, 
Pantile (px'n,tail). Also 7-9 pan tile, pan- 
tile, 8 pan-tyle. [f. Pan sd.1+ Tiresd. Cf Du. 
dakpan (Kilian dach-panne), lit. roof-pan; Ger. 
dachpfanne, pfannenziegel pan-tile.] 

1. A roofing tile transversely curved to an ogee 
shape, one curve being much larger than the 
other; when laid on the roof the greater part of 
their surface forms a coacave channel for the 
descent of water, while one side forms a narrow 
convex ridge, which overlaps the edge of the 
adjoining tile. 

The name has also been applied to tiles made witha single 
curve, which were laid edge to cdg, on their convex sides, 
the junction of two edges heing covered by another tile laid 
with its concave side downward; also, improperly, to flat 
overlapping roofing tiles. 

1640 Charter City Loudon Table of Rates, Tyles vocat’ 
Pan Tyles or Flaunders Tyles the thousand, ijd. 1703 
Moxon Jfech. Exere. 240 Pau-Tiles, being about thirteen 
Inches long, with a Nob or Button to hang on the Laths.. 
The best sort..are called Flemmish Pan-Tiles. 1738 [G. 
Sutin] Curtous Relations I. v. 108 ‘Whose Leaves..serve 
instead of Pan-Tiles to cover their Dwellings. 1816 J. Sarrn 
Panorana Se. & Art 1, 190 Common ules for roofs are 
called pan tiles. 12880 Baatnc-Goutn Jfehalak i, A small 
farn-house .. roofed with red pan-tiles. 188x Youne Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 1206. 561 Plain tiles are perfectly 
flat, while pantiles are curved in form ~~ something after 
the manner of the letter s. 

b. in sing. collectively, or as a material. 

1697 Damper Voy, (1729) 1. 387 The Houses are large, 
strongly built, and covered with Pan-tile. xgaz PAi¢ip 
Quaril 65 Their Houses are..Cover'd with Pantile. 

+c. Erroneously applicd to flat Dutch or 
Flemish paving tiles, and so to the Parade at 
Tunbridge Wells which was paved with these. Ods. 
os oo Cozeners uu. Wks. 1799 11. 171 At Tunbridge... 
hey have the oddest pantile walk. 1784 H. Waro.e Bit, 
Traveller 25 {Tunbr. Wells) (The shops) are ranged on one 
side of a walk called the Pantiles, from its pavement, 1805 
Moore Yo Lady H. 1 When.. Tunbridge saw, upon her 
Pantiles, The merriest wight of all the kings That ever ruled 
these gay gallant isles. 1806 Guide to Watering Pl. 419 
The former [Upper Walk] was once paved with pantiles, 
raised about four steps above the other. 
2. Humorously applied to hard sea biscuit, etc. 
1873 Siang Dict. s.v., Pantile also means a flat cake with 
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| jam on it, given to boys at boarding-schools instead of { time for you to take leave of the navy, and become acquainted 


pudding. 1891 Latour Commission Gloss, fantiles, term 
used to express the hardness of old sea biscuits ground into 
meal and then re-baked. 1901 Farmer Slang, /antile 
(nautical) a biscuit. 

3. alirid, and Comb., as pantile-roof, -works; 
pantile-lath, an extra stout lath used for support- 


ing pantiles on a roof, 

1776 G. Sempie Budhding tu Water 66 A nine Foot *Pan- 
tile-lath, 1873 E. Svon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1,127, Laths 
called hy bncklayers double laths, and the larger ones pan- 
tile laths. 1837 eae Rur. Life u. iv. (1862) 127 A long 
shed, stone walls and *pantile roof 1903 /’recdam. 10 Jan. 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 3879/4 The Brick and *Pantile Works 
near Tilbury Fort. 

tb. Applied contemptuonsly in 18th c. to rural 
Dissenters’ meeting-houses (sometimes, like ordi- 
nary cottages, roofed with pantiles), and to those 


who attended them: see quots. Ods. 

1715 Mrs. Cuxtiiwre Gothen: Election Wks. 1760 11, 
163 Mr. Vickup's a good Churehman..none of your ccca- 
sional Cattle; none of your hellish pantile Crew. 74%. 181 
Tlbehave you hang‘d for ’t, 1 will, yon Pantile Monster. 
1785 Grose ict. uly. 7., Pantile house (ed. 1796 Lantile 
Shop), a Presbyterian, or other dissenting meeting house, 
frequently covered with pantiles. . ; 

llence Pantiled @., covered with pantiles; 
+ Pantiler: sce 3b. 

1778 Love Feast 12 Led by the Spirit to John's *pantil'd 
Roof. 1870 F. R. Witson CA. Lindisfarne 89 (Tt] rises 
over the thatched and pantiled roofs. notably, 1856 Mave 
HWordd Lond. 249 The officers. .used (o desiguate the extra- 
ordinary religious convicts as ‘*pantilers’, 1889 J)rvs- 
paLE /éist, Mresdyters Hag. 443 ‘Their frequenters were 
in some localities nick-named ‘ Pantilers', these pantiles 
forming a substantial yet economical roof, 

Pan-tiling. [f Panrine + -1nc].] The 
covering of a roof with pantiles; pantiles col- 
lectively or in the mass. 

1805 R. W. Dicxsox Pract. Agric. 1. 89 Pan-tiling, with 
sinall-sized deal lath, and sparkled within side. 1825 J. 
NicnorsonOperat Mechante 550 A square of pan-uling 
requires 280 tiles, laid at a ten-inch gauge. 1894 Ties 
23 Apr. 132 Wood and pantiling and boarded roofs taking 
the place of brick or stone and slate. 


+Pantine. Oés. Also pantein, -een, -in. 
[In IF. pandin, formerly pandine (une jatte de Saxe, 
une pantine de Boucher’, Diderot Promenade du 
Sceptiguée, 1747-9), Which some French etymolo- 
gists have referred to /amfix a village near Varis; 
but see quot. 1748.] A pasteboard figure of a 
human being, having the neck, body, and limbs 
jointed, so as to move when pulled bya thread or 


wire : a fashionable toy in the middle of the Sth e, 

1748 Lond. May. 271 The ridiculous folly of Panteins [ote 
Paper or pasthboard puppets, contriv’d to move in all postures, 
so eall'd fron” mademoiselle Pantein, one of the marshal 
Saxe's [ob. 1750] ladies, who is said to be the inventer]. 
1749 Mrs. De.axy Life & Corr. (1861) 11. 505 She has 
begun and almost finished. .a set of pantines. 1754 Stnn- 
BEAKE .atrimony (1766) 11. 75 She resembled a Pantine, 
and wanted nothing but a Whalebone in her Head to give 
her a Twirl, and flirt her two long Arms into Motion, 1790 
Bystander 174 Edwin is as much of an actor asa panteen * 
is of a puppet. [1881 Prsanr & Rice Chapl. ofelteet u. v, 
Pantines, a ridiculous fashion of paper doll then in vogue as 
a toy for ladies with nothing to do.] 

Panting (pacntin), od/. 50. [f. Panr ev. +-1neG}] 
The action of the verb PANt, in various senses. 

c34g0 Promp. Parz. 381/2 Pantynge,anclacio,vel anelatus. 
1580 Sroxey /’s. xt. i, My soul in panting plaieth, 
Thirsting on my God to looke. 1647 Ciarnxoon /Zist. 
Reb. t. § 35 The Prince’s Journey into Spain, which .. 
had begot such a terrible panting in the hearts of all good 
English-men. 1715-20 Pore féiad xvi. 134 His breath, in 
quick, sliort pantings, comes and goes. 1837 Mawtuorse 
Twice-told T. (1851) 1. xvi. 25x The horses.. heave their 
glistening sidcs in short quick pantings. 

Pa‘nting, f/. a. [f. as prec.+-Ine%.] That 
pants, in various senses: see PANT v. 

1572 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) 91. I feele 
my panting heart begins to rest. 1616 CHAPMAN Jfuseus, 
lero & L. 368 She hugg'’d her panting husband. 1718 
Paroa Power 172 Frequent for breath his panting bosom 
heaves. 1828 Lights & Shades V1. 73 One poor panting girl. 
I 14 Addbutt's Syst, Med. M11. 83 The respirations are short 
and panting. 

Hence Pa'ntingly adv., in a panting manner; 
with short quick breaths. 

1605 Suaks, Lear w. iii 28 (Qo.) Once or twice she hean’d 
the name of father Pantingly foorth, as if it prest her heart. 
1744 ArMsTRONG Preserv. Health wh 559 Thick and pant- 
ingly The breath was fetch'd. 1892 Harper's Mag. July 
e 2, ‘I came—on the first—train ', answered Lois, pantingly. 

antiple, corrupt form of PANTOFLE. 

Pantisocracy (pentisgkrasi, -sis-). [f Gr. 
ravt-, PANTO- all + icoxpatia Isocracy.] A form 
of social organization in which all are equal in 
rank and social position; 2 Utopian community in 
which all are equal and all rule. 

1794 Soututy Le/. 20 Sept. in £72 1. 221 We preached 
Pantisocracy and Asphete[rjism everywhere. 18ar Byron 
Juan wt, xciii, All are not moralists like Southey, when | 
He prated to the world of ‘ Pantisocrasy . 1887 Dowpen | 
Sheétey 1. iv. 135 Southey and Coleridge..had dreamed of | 
pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna, 

Pantisocrat (pentaisékret). [f. as prec. 
after aristocrat, democrat.J One who advocates 
or promotes pantisocracy. 


1794 Soutitey Let. 20 Sept, in Liz I. 221 It will then be | 


with all our brethren, the puatisocrats. 1895 SAINSBURY 
iss. Eng. Lit, Ser. 10 twas impossible to start it with- 
out money, of which most of the Pantisocrats had none. 

So Pantisocra'tic, Pantisocra‘tical adys., per- 
taining to, involving, or upholding pantisocracy ; 
Pantisocratist - fartisocrat. 

1794 Cotenince Let. 18Sep.t.in Lie Southey 1 219 C ; 
the most excellent, the most" Pantisoeratic of aristocrats, has 
been laughing at me. 1794 Sowtuey Let. 14 Oct ibid. 222 
Vhis Pantisocratic seheme has given me new life. 1887 W. 
Hest Bristol 186 Here the young poets elaborated their 
scheme of a pantisocratic settlement on the Sesquehanna, 
1803 W. Tavtor in Robberds Wem. 1. $42 ‘To found a 
Chnitian platonical *pantisocratical republic. 1880 Dow orn 
Seuthey 30 With such a sum they might beth qualify by 
marriage for membership in the pantisocratical community. 
1835 Macavutay #ss., Vackintosh’s (list, Rew. (1843) 1. 
216 Rushing from one wild extreme to another, out-Pain- 
ing Paine, out-Castlereaghing Castlereagh, * Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tories, heretics [ete.). 1883 Hats Cains Codw. Crit. 
li. 37 Coleridge, Southey and Lovell ., were all three 
passionate panlisocratists. 

Pantle (pacntl, sé. Now dial. 
pantelle, 6 -el(l, 9 pantle. [app. an altcred 
form of Paxten?.] A snare for birds, esp. snipe. 

1483 Cath, Aug/. 268/1 Pantelle strynge (4. A Pantyr), 
fedica, 1552 Heroer. Pantell, setter, or snare, fedica, 
1856 J. Davyus Naces 257 (h.V1).). 1882 Lancash, (lass. 
Pantie, a bid-suare made of hair. 1893 J. Waisox Cons. 
Poacher 39 We used to take them [snipe] in pantles made 
of twisted horschair. 1897 Macruvnsox IW iddfowwling 45% 
(E.2.7).) En South Forness ien snare spipe by means of 
engines locally called panties, 

Parntle, 7. Oés. cxe. dial. [f. Pant o. with 
dim, or frequentative ending -Le.]  Zaé. To pant. 

[1632 Rownny Homan Newer Veved tt in Haz Derdsley 
NH. 128 My heart! O my heart ! if it does not go pantie, 
pantie, pautle,.f am no honest woman.) 16g2 Ureutaks 
Fewel Wks. (1834) 222 The Italian. foumned at the mouth 
«and fetched a paniling breath. 1678 Coitos Searson. i. 
142 Although her woful heart did pantle. 1875 Porsox 
Quaint Words 15. 1890 Glouc. Gloss, Pantie, to pant. 
{Also S. Woreestersh, Ut. D, D.).] 

Pantler (puntlor). Now only //7st. [app. an 
altered form of PANTER T, PANTERER, ? after duchy, 
(Not in French, nor app, in med.l..)] =Vasien! 

c1330 R. Bruxse Chron. 1810) 33 The kyng tok bis pante- 
lere, & strangled hitn right pore, ¢ 1440 Prop. Mare. 381f2 

Pantlere, favtlarinus. 1483 Cath. -ing?. TA Pantelere, 
vat A Dutlere. 1533 Wetourstey Chrow, 11875) 1. 21 ‘The 
Karle of Arrondell butler, the Viscount Lisle pantler. 1597 
Suans. 2 //en. 21°, iv. 253 Pee would hane made a good 
Pantler, hee would haue chipp'd Bread well. 1679 Brows 
Ane Tenures 36 Vhe Mannor..to be held by the service of 
being Pantler to the Kings .. at their Coronations. 1706 
Lond, Gas. No. 4252/2 The Uutler and the Pantler have 
taken his Name off the Tables in their Offices. 1842 Baruam 
dugol, Leg, Ser. Lay St Cuthicrt, Panter and serving: 
man, henchman and page, Stusd sniffing the duck-stuffing 
{onion and sage). 

Panto- (yento’, before a vowel Paxr-, repr. 
Gr. mavtos (navyt-, navé-, combining form of 
mas, nav (stem mavr-) all, already used in ancient 
Gr. (where often interchangeable with mar- PAn-\ 
in forming adjs. and a few substantives used 
attrib., as mavrapxos (Soph.) all-ruling, mavrodands 
of all kinds, tavroxparep almighty, tavroxtiotys 
creator of all; in later Gr. it became much more 
frequent. The word nav7épipos was adopted in 
L. as fantominus and thence came into French 
and English as pantomime before 1600. Other- 
wise, the formation of words in fanéo- began in 
the 17th c., and became more frequent in the rgth; 
but this has not become a living element forming 
compounds like the cognate PAN- 1 in /an-Angh- 
can, Lan-clmertcan, and the like. The chief 
derivatives of fauto- appear in their alphabetical 
places; the following are of minor importance: 

+Panto-chrono‘meter: secquot, +Panto-de'vil, 
nonce-wa,, a complete or entire devil, Pa:nto- 
ganglitis /’/i.: see quots. Pamtogela:stic, 
eal ads. [Gr. yeAaorixds risible]. all-laughable. 

Panto‘genous a. A/t, [Gr. -yevns born, produced ; 
in F, pantogdne]; seequots. + Panto-ia‘tricalc., 
universally healing, all-healing. + Pantomancer, 
a diviner upon all kinds of things. Pantomorph 
erron. panta-) [Gr. mavrépoppos], that which takes 
any or all shapes; so Pantomo'rphie a. (panta-), 
assuming any or all forms, Pantopela‘gian a. 
[Gr. médayos sea: cf. VF. pantopdlagten (Littré J, 


Forms: 5 


frequenting or inhabiting all seas. + Pasntophile 
[F. pantophrle], a lover of all. Pantople‘thora 


fath., general plethora. Panto-pteronus a. Zo0/, 
[Gr. nrepdy wing, fin], of or pertaining to the 
Pantoptera, a family of fishes having all fins but 
the ventral (Mayne Exfos. Lex, 1857). Panto- 
therian a. [Gr. pa, @npiov beast], of or pertain- 
ing to the Pantotherta, an extinct order of American 
Jurassic mammals; sd. a member of this order. 
|| Pantozoo'tla = parzooly: see Pas- 2 (Elarris 
Dict. Med, Terminol. 1854-67). 

1842 Brano: Dict. Sci. etc., *Pantochronometer, a term 
receatly inveoted and applied to an instrument which is 
a combination of the compass, the sun-dial, and the universal 
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PANTOFLE. 


time-dial, and performing the offices of all three. 1694 
Motteux Aadtedais ¥. xiii, Oh you Devils, cry’d_ Friar 
Thon, Proto- Devils, *Panto-Devils, you would wed a Monk, 
would you? 1857 Mayne L-xfos. Lex., *Pantoganglitis, 
+. lerm for inflammation of the gangifa, central and 
peripherical ; also for oriental cholera, 11 9 oe SOG LoL ey 
Pantoganglitis, a term for malignant cholera, introduced 
on the assumption that it was caused by inflammation 
of all the sympathetic ganglia. 1808 *Pantogelastical [see 
Pantorocica]. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Jin, (ed. 3) 270 
*Pantogenous ‘pantogene’, that is to say, which derives its 
form from all parts of the crystal, when every edge and 
angle suffers a decrement. Jxample, Pantogenous heavy- 
spur, 1857 Mayxe fafos. Lex, Jantegenus, applied by 
Haiiy to crystals in which exch edge and each solid angle 
has undergone a decrease..pantugenous. 1916 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. WN. Diss. Physick 14 Religiously inclin'd 
Doctors of the same “Panto Tatrical Scriptures. 1652 GavLr 
Magastrom, 335 Of astromancers turning “pantomancers, 
or presaging not oncly upon prodigies, but upon every 
slight occasion, by every vile and vaine means 1841 
Scupamore WVomencl., *Pantantorph.., that which has alt 
shapes, 1836 Smart, “autamorphic, taking all shapes. 
1890 Cent, Dict.. Pantomorph, Pantomorphic. 1857 Mavne 
Expos. Lex. *Pantopelagian. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Panto- 
felasian, frequenting all seas, or the whole sea; applied 
Ly Fleuricn to such birds as the albatross and the stormy 
petrel, 1898 Afdbutt's Syst. Med. V.925 ‘Vhe heart of a 
*pantophile’, as Voltaire called that removed from Diderot's 
body. 1857 Mayne A.cpos. Lex, *Pantoplethora, .. wni+ 
versal or general plethora, or fulness of the blood-vessels. 

Pantoble, pantocle: see PANTOFLE. 

Pantod: see Op2 b, 

Pantofle (pe‘ntdf'l, p&ntg'f'l, -ta fl. Forms: 

5 Sc. pantufle, (-uiffil). 6 -uffle, 6-7 -afle, 
-aphel, -of(f)el, -ophie, -ophel, 6- pantofle, 
-offe, 7-9 pantoufle, 9 -oofle. Also f. 6 
pnuntocle, -acle; pantapple, 7 pantaple, 6-8 
pantable, (6 pantiple, 7 -ible, -oble). [a. I. 
pantoufle (1489 in Yatz.-Darm.) = Cal. plantofa, 
Sp. pantuflo, Pg. pantiufo, It. pantofola, -ufoli; 
also Ger., Du. pantoffel (from 1t.), Flem. pattoffel. 
Ulterior origin unknown; see Diez and Littré. “The 
English stress on the first syllable facilitated the 
corruptions panfaple, pantocle, pantable, assimi- 
lated to words in -fle, -cle, -A/e. The stress on 
second syllable follows Fr. and Ger.] 
* A slipper; formerly applied very variously, app., 
at one time or another, to every sort of in-door 
slippers or loose shoes; esp. to the high-heeled 
cork-soled chopins; also to out-door overshoes or 
goloshes; and to all manner of Oriental and non- 
European slippers, sandals, and the like. (In 
Scottish use from 13th c.; in common Eng. use 
from ¢1370 to ¢1650-60; after that chiefly an 
alien or historical word.) 

1494 ce. Ld. fligh Treas. Scot. ¥, 224 Trem, to Home 
the cordinare, for schone, brodykinnis and pantuiffillis tane 
fia him be Jame Dog. 1497 ffi’, 354 Item, for ane par of 
Vranch pantuflis ..viijt, 1565 Courik Thesunrus, Laver, 
..a kynde of slippers, or pantofles. 1577 B. Gooce //eres- 
bach's Musé. (1586) 101 OF his (beech’s] barke, are made 
Pantoffels, and Slippers. 1§79 Gosson Sede. -t bese (Arh) 30 
The litle crackhalter that cartieth his maisters pantoufiles. 
3579-89 North J2xfarch (1895) |V. 22 A payer of panto- 
phles, 1589 Puttesnam Aang. /oestes. xv.( Arb.) 49 The actors 
- did walke vpon those high corked shues or pantofles, which 
now they callin Spaine and Etaly S#oppini. 1607 R. C[srew] 
tr. Esticnne's World of Wonders 203 The Pope would not 
entertaine him, except he would, .kisse his pantuufle. ¢ 1618 
EER leuee Gaeee of Corints 1. ii, {He} takes his oath Upon 
her Pantofiles. 1624 Burton Aad, AVe/. wt. ii, 1 i, (ed. 2) 
356 She..whipped him (Cupid] besides on the bare buttocks 
with her pantophle. 1636 Massincer Bashf/. Lover v. i, 
Pray you, let me be your page; I can swear already, Upon 
your pautofle, 1679 Oupiam Sat, Sesuits Wks. (1686) 
44 Spurns to Hell For jearing Holy Toe, and Pantofie. 
aig Burnet Oven Time (1823) ULL. tv. 77 [The pope] 
would give me a private audience abed, to save me the 
ceremony of the pautonfie. 1767 Sterne ?¢r. Shandy 
IX. xxi, Poking 2 lat trunk-hose and pantofles. 1820 
Scott -ldé0¢ v, Lhave been too long the vassal ofa pantoufle, 
and the slave of a silver whistle. a18qs Barwam /ngol. 
Leg., Ld, Choutlouse vi, Pantoufles with bows Each as big 
asa rose. 1852 Trackeray Lsuiond t. iii, Great gold clocks 
to her stockings, and white pantofles with red heels. 1887 
Anxa Forses /nsudinde i. 9 Indian-looking pantofites, .. 
with no upper heels, but very high wooden ones. 

8. Corrupt forms, (/avtable was exceedingly 


common from 1580 to ¢ 1650.) 

a1868 Ascuam Scdolent. 1. (Arb.) 84 As it is free .. to 
chose .. whether a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantocle. 
1571 Damon § Pithias in Dodsley O, P. 1, 215 Even here 
with a pantacle I wyll you disgrace. 1573-80 Baret A/z. 
P72 A Pantapple, vide Shooe. @1586 Sioney Arcadia 1. 
(1629) 49 Chafing and swearing by the pantable of Pallace 
and such other oathes as his rusticall braverie could imagine. 
1591 Percivaty Sp. Diet, Calgado de alcorgues, in panto- 
ples, Crepidatus. 1596 Lanc. Wilts 11¥. 2 A payre of 
pantahles and ij payre of slippers. 160a Marston Aat. & 
Mei. 1 Wks. 1856 I. 19 By my ladies pantable, | feare 
I shall live to heare [etc.]._ 1676 D'Urrev Afad. Fickle v. 
iii, Out of my doors, by Jacobs Pantible—a Relique of 
Renown'd memory, 1688 R. Homme Armoury 11. Soe The 
Lady Slipper so called from the resemblance the fore-part 
of the flower hath to a Slipper, or Pantable. 1883 J. Payne 
oor ri So Vi. 291 Except he bring ber .. another crown 
and girdle and pantable of gold. 


b. Phrase. 70 stand (6e, ete.) tepor (one’s) pant- 


oftes, i.e. on one’s dignity ; so the high pantofle. cte. 
1573 G. Harvey, Lecter-bk. (Camden) 14 He was now 
altogither set ou his merri pinnes and walkd on his stateli 
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pantocles. 1579 Lviv Exphues (Arb.) 47 For the most part t 


they stand so on their pantufites. 1591 R. Turnpure £.x/. 
Efpist. James 171 b, To stand too much vpon our pantiples, 
1591 GreENe 2nd Pt. Conny-caich. Wks. (Grosart) X. 119 
‘Then are they vpon their pantophles, because there isnothing 
found about them, 1594 Carew fuarte's Exam. Wits xii 
(1596) 224 A Caualiero, who stood much on the pantophles of 
his gentilitie. 1665 Bratuwatt Cosnntent Two Lales 22 This 
sets the eee upon his Pantofles, 1685 Bunvan Pharisce 
§ Publ. Wks, (1845) 140 Thou standest upon thy points 
and pantables, thon wilt not bate God on all of what thy 
righteousness is worth. ¢c17g0 A. Atten A/S, Dict, s.v. 
Pantoble, Pantofle, or Pantoufie, Slippers with high Soles. 
These, as well as high Heels, making People appear taller, 
.. gave birth to our Proverb, to stand upon ones Pantables, 
i.to stand upon high Terms, carry his head Loftily. 1955 
IL. Watro.e Zeff. 1836) FTL 156, [ could uot possibly to day 
step out of my high historical pautoufles to tell it you. 

+c. Comb. Pantofle-shoe [I. fer a pantoufie, 
or panioufle] = Paxtox-shoe (for a horse’. Oés. 

1696 Horr tr. Solleysel’s Parfait Mareschal 1. xl. 131, 
I have called this shoe the Panto or Pantable shoe to dis- 
tinguish it from those of any other fashion or shape. 1717 
Dict, Rusticum (ed. 2), Vantons or Pantable-shoes, Ayort 
of Horse-shoes that serve for narrow and low Heels. 1722 
W. Gisson Farrier's New Guide xciv. (ed, 3) 256 The Cure 
is..toshoe him with Lunets or Half-moon Shoes, or with 
those Pantofle Shoes describ’d by Solleysetl. 

Pantogamy : see Paxtacamy, 

Pantoganglitis, -genous, etc.: see PANTo-. 

+Pantoglo'ssical, @. Oés. rare". [f. Gr. 
navro- all + -yA@ooe tongue + -1CAL.] Of or belong- 
ing to all tongues, 

7s M. Davies Athen. Brit. Vi. 299 [1 may stand ia 
full Defyance of ever being express’d, even with any Para. 
phrastical Periphrasis, or any Pantoglossical Mint of Words. 

Pantoglot (pxwantoglyt, @ and sé. [f Gr. 
navro- all + yAd@eoa, yA@tra longue, after poly- 
glot.] «a. adj, Knowing or speaking all languages. 
b. 56. One who speaks all languages. So Panto- 
glo 'ttism. 

1848 Loweut. Biglew P. Ser. 1. ii. Poems 1890 HI. 61 This 
would argue for the pantoglottism of these celestial intelli- 
gences. 3895 I]. CaLLan Prom Clyde to Jordan ix. 101, 
TI disapprove of a man being a polyglot, or worse, an ap- 
proach to a pantoglat, 

Pantograph pe‘nlégraf’. Alsoerron. panta-, 
panti-, penta-, pento-, pente-. [mod. f. Gr. 
navro- Panto-, all + -ypados writing, writer. So 
F. pealographe (ion 1723), partographe (1743 in 
ffist, Acad, des Scf.), the proximate source. Erro- 
neously spelt by Bion and his translator Stone 
pento-, and by Chambers 1727 fenfa- (as if from 
Gr. mwevta- five); tbe latter still frequent in com- 
mercial and technical use.] An instrument for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, diagram, pattern, 
etc, on the saine or an enlarged or reduced scale. 


In 17th c. called parallelogram, 

It consists of four rods, perforated at uniform distances, 
an | jointed together, two opposite joints being terminal and 
coustant in pos:tion, the other two capable of being shifted 
according to the scale desired; one of the free ends carries 
a tracing-point, and one of the terminal joints a similar 
tracing-pagnt; when one of these points is moved over the 
lines of the diagram, etc., the other traces the copy required. 

(x63: C. Screinern (47¢ée) Pantographice, seu Ars Delineandi 
res quaslibet per parallelogrammum lineare..mobile. 1723 
Ihion fustr. de Math. 89 L’instrument ,, est nommé Pento- 
graphe; on le nomme anssi Singe.| 1723 E. Stone tr. 
Bion's Math, instr. 86 Of the Pentograph, or Parallclogram. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Pentagraph, an instrument where- 
by designs, prints, etc. of any hin » may be copied in an 
proportion ;..otherwise called a parallelogram. [3743 A/ach. 
afpprour. par { Acad, des Sci. yt. 207 Pantographe, ou singe 
perfectionné, Par M. Langlois.) 1766 B. Martin Surv, by 
Gontometer 18 Vhere remains therefore only the Pantagraph 
toa be described. 1803 Hawkins Patent Specif. No. 2735 
Attaching .. pencils, etc. toa double pantograph. 1844 
G. Doou Textile Afanuf vi. 200 An instrument called a 
pantograph has been introduced for producing an exquisite 
embroidery on plain silk goods after weaving. 1844 A/ech, 
AMfag. XL. 92 The Eidograph, .. invented aad the year 
1821..is considered superior in many respects to the Pento- 

raph. 1879 G. Prescotr ate Telephone 303 By usin 
orm of pantograph, Prof. Mayer has obtained magnified 
tracings on smoked glass 1897 [see PANTOGRAPHER 2]. 

atirié. 1875 Kuicut Dict, Alech, sv. Pantograph, The 
plate is then laid on the curved bed of the pantograph 
machine. 1895 Oracle Encycl. 3. 585/2 Patterns are also 
etched on the rollers with nitric acid, by lines cut.. by means 
of Rigby’s pentagraph machine. 1897 /Vestwt. Gas, 26 June 
6/3 The pantagraph power-shuttle machine. : 
b. A device of similar construction for mechanic- 
ally reducing the cross-head motion of the indi- 
cator used for recording the pressure in a steam 


cylinder. 

1893 Weirttam Constr, Steam Eng, 154 A simple form of 
pantagraph, for use when the indicators are attached to the 
side of the cylinder. 7éze/., Pantagraph motions have been 
devised for overcoming these defects. 

Hence Pa‘ntographing v//. sb., the manipula- 
tion of a pantograph. 

1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 A front girl who must always 
have had experience In Mi elaine 

Panto-grapher. [i. pree. +-En 1] 

+1. =Pantocrarn., Cds. 

1950 J, Hamono (#/t/e) Practical Surveyor, with Descrip- 
tion of Sliding Rule, Universal Dial Pantographer {ete.]. 
1774 5. Dunn (titles Theory and use of the Pantographer. 

2. One who produces patterns, ete., by ineaus of 
a pantograph. 9 


sketch of the pattern to ae ag ae 
; h 
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PANTOMIME. 


1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 The pantagrapher follows, or 
traces, with bis pantagraph, the course of the stitches in the 
< f 1897 Advt. Brit. 
Embroidery Machine Co., The Jacquard producing the 
pattern and dispensing with the Pantagrapher. 

Pantographic (pxntogra fk), @ Also (in 
sense 1) erron. penta-, panta-. 

1. [f. as pree. + -1¢.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a pantograph. In quot. 1759 fig. Re- 
producing copies like the pantograph. 

1759 Sterne fr, Shandy 1. xxiii, From the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Brethren of the brush have 
shewn in taking copies, 1875 Kyicut Dict. Alech. s.v., A 
system of connected pantographic levers. 1890 W. J. Goxnox 
foundry 175 ‘Vhe prettiest process of allis the pantagraphic 
one; .. The tiny fingers scratching so quietly and humanly 
the long cylinder of copper once seen will never be forgotten. 

2. [f. Paxro-+Gr ypagicés Gravtiic.] 7 Able 
lo wiite in every language or characier, sonce-zese. 

1801 W. ‘Tavior in Monthly Alag. X11. 583 The author is 
polyglottic as the hydra, pantographic as Fry's tetter- 
foundery. _ 

Pantogra‘phical, a. [See -1cat.] =prec. 1, 

1828 Wepster, Pantosraphiceal, pertaining tolor] performed 
by a pantograph. 1832 Caruvie Germ. Poetry in Atise. 
#:ss. (1872) V1, 243 We have no original portrait here, but 
a pantagraphical reduced copy of some foreign sketches. 

Hence Pantogra‘phically adv.: a. by means of 
or in the manner of a pantograph; b. in the 
manner of a general description. 

&. 1884in Stormontn, b. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pantography (pentpyriifi). rare. 
wavro- PANTO-, all + -GRAPHY.] 

1, Complete description, 

1828 Weester, Pantography, general description; view 
of an entire thing. 1836 Smarz, antography, description 
of a//, view of an entire thing, (Also ae Dicts.) 

2. The nse of the pantograph. (So F. fanto- 
graphie (Littré).) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Panto-iatrical; sce Paxto-. 

Pantologic (pentelpdgik), 2. Also error. 
panta-. [f.as Payto.oGy +-1¢.] Of or pertaining 
to pantology; of universal knowledge. 

3858 J. Brown Mora Subs., Educ. through Senses Ser. t. 
(1862) 316 We may say of our time in all seriousness, what 
Sydney Smith said.,of the pantologic master of Trintty— 
Science is our forte; omniscience is our foible. 

So Pantological a., dealing with pantology. 

1808 (frt/e) Fashionable Biography ..with a Preface and 
Notes, Pantological and Pantogelastical. 1852 Fraser's 
Bfag. XLV.175 The development section of the new Panto- 
logical Museum. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v. 266 
Still tess is the scientific habit generated by the pantological 
schemes now so much in favour. 

Pantology (peatg'lédzi). Also cron. panta-. 
[f Gr. wavro- Panto-, all + -Aoya -Locy.J A 
survey or systematic view of all branches of know- 
ledge; universal knowledge; also, a compendiam 
of universal information. 

1819 Pantologia YX, Pantologia, Pantology, a work of 
universal instruction, or science: a cyclopazdia or encyclo- 
padia, 82a Blackw. Mag. X11. 56 You, North, are un- 
doubtedly a living pantology. 1841 B. Park (¢#/e) Panto- 
logy, a Systematic Survey of Human Kuowledge. 1852 
#raser's Mag. XLV.175 The celebrated Hokus will lecture 
..on Pantology. " 2 

Hence Panto‘logist, one who studies or is versed 
in universal knowledge. (1umorous or sarcastic.) 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 148 Afultum legere non multa 
is the student’s motto—rather disregarded by the panto- 
logists of the day. 1878 /éid, XVII. 533 One more Panto- 
logist— Professor of thé Universal. 

Pantomancer, ctc.: sce PANTo-. 

Pantometer , pentg'm/tor). Alsoerroz. panta- 
meter. [ad. b. pantometre (1675 Bullet (title) 
Usage du pantometre), {. Gr. navre- Paxto-, all + 
pérpov measure,] (See quots.) 

1696 Putrups (ed. 5), Pantometer, an Tnstrument in 
Geometry that serves to measure all sorts of Angles, 
Lengths and Heighths. 1823 Craps, Pantomtetre, 1867 
Savte Sailor's Word-bk., Pantometer, an instrument for 
taking angles and elevations, and measuring distances. 

b. Applied to other instruments. 

n. ‘A graduated level’ (Gwilt Archit, 1842-76). . b. An 
instrument for the mechanical production of portraits in 
profile (Fuak's Stand. Dict, 1895). 

Pantometry. [f. Gr. mavro- Panto-, all + 
Gr. -perpia measurcinent.] 

+1. Universal measurement : see quots. Ods. 

131572 Dicces (¢rt/e} A Geometrical Practise, named Panto- 
metria, diuided into three ookes, Lougimetra, Planimetra, 
and Stereometria.] 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pantometrie, 
a measuring of all kinde of quantities: It ts the title and 
subject of a Mathematical Book, set forth by one Mr. Digs., 
1692 Cots, Pantometry, a measuring of all things. 1797 
J. Dawes (¢f#/e) Pantometry; or an Attempt to systematize 
every Branch of Adimeasurement. ' 

2. The use of the pantometer, (Cené. Dect. 1890.) 

Hence Pantome'tric, Pantometrical ad/s., of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with pantometry. 

1828 in Wessrer (botb words). 

Pantomime (pe'ntémaim), sé. (2.) [ad. L. 
pantomimus one who plays a part by dumb show, 
a ballet-dancer, ad. Gr, mavrépipos imitator of all, 
f, navro- PANTo-, all +pipos mimic, So F. panto- 
mime (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.); in Eng. the word 
was at first used in the L. form.] 


{fi Gr. 


PANTOMIME. 


1, A Roman actor, who performed in dumb show, 
representing by mimicry various characters and 
scenes; hence, generally, 2 mimic actor; one who 
represents bis meaning by gestures and actions 
without words; a pantomimist. Now only /Zs¢. 

a, 1989 Puttennam Eng. Poesie 1. xi. {Arb.) 42 Betweene 
the actes when the players went to make ready for another, 
.. and the people waxt weary, then came in these maner of 
conterfaite vices, they were called Pastomsrt, and all that 
had before bene sayd,. they gane a crosse construction to it 
very ridiculously. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 240. 1630 1. Jonson 
Love's Trinmph &1 With antic gesticulation and action, 
after the manner of the old pantomimi, they dance over 
a distracted comedy of love. 21656 Hates Gold. Nem. t 
(1673) 160 A Panto-mimus, a Poppet-player and Dancer in 

ome. 

8. 1615 Bratuwait Strappad? 126 In time No question 
but hee'l prooue true Pantomime, ‘Yo imitate all formes, 
shapes, habits, tyres Suiting the Court. 1621 Saxperson 
Serm. 1 Cor. vii. 24 (1681) 202, I would our Pantonimes 
also and Stage-players would examine themselves and their 
Callings by this Rule. 1678 Betien feed. tt ii. 1287 
Pantomimes Who vary Action with the Times. 1709 Stems 
Tatler No. 51 P 4 This Pantomime may be said to be 
a Species of himself: He has no Commerce with the rest 
of Mankind, but as they are the Objects of Imitation. 1781 
Gisson Decl. §& F. xxxvi. (1869) IL. 318 Baffoons and pan- 
tomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, 
the company. 1869 Lecny Aurop. Mor, 1. xi. 277 ‘The im- 
Mense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as 
actors, err eed gladiators. 

2. ‘A kind of dramatic entertainment in which 
the performers express themselves by gestures to 
the accompaniment of music, and which may be 
called a prose ballet’ (Flusk in Grove Dict, AZus... 

21735 Arnutunor (J.), He put off the representation of 

antomimes till late hours, on market-days. @1755 (in 
Vehncaa: Exaulting folly hail’d the joyful day, And panto. 
mime and song confirm'd her sway. 1760-72 TH. Brooke 
Foot of Qual. \1792) IV. 75 A great number of burlesque 
comedians entered the pales, in order to act one of their 
African drolls or pantumimes. a@ 1842 Arxotp Later Ron. 
Comune. (1846) If. xi. 416 The exhibition of the pantomime 
was prohibited ; an entertainment very different from that 
which is now known by the same name; and an outrage 
upon all decency. 1875.1. W. Warp Lug. Oran. Lit. 1i.8 
In the early days of the Empire..the pantomime, a species 
of ballet of action, established itself as a favourite class of 
amusement. 7 

3. An English dramatic performance, originally 
consisting of action without speech, but in its 
further development consisting of a dramatized 
tale, the dénonement of which is a transformation 
scene followed by the broad comedy of clown and 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and colum- 
bine. Now a feature of the Christmas holidays, 

19739 Cipper A fol. (1756) U1. so It may not..be.. improper 
to shew how our childish pantomimes came to take so gross 
a possession of the stage. 1749 Firtpinc Yom Jones v. i, 
The inventor of that most exquisite entertainment, called the 
English pantomime. 1780 T’, Davirs Garrick (1781: 1. x. 99 
Rich fin 1727] created a species of dramatic composition un- 
known to this, and I believe, to any other country, which he 
called a pantomime: it consisted of two parts, one serious 
and the other comic. 1797 Sovtney Joan of Are Pref, 
After the publication of this poem, a pantomime upon the 
same subject was brought forward at Covent-Garden 
Theatre. 1807 Director 11. 331 Those very confined and 
partial transfigurations of our Perea gee termed Panto- 
mimes. 1879 Brack Macleod of D. xxxiv. 307 It is like a 
pantomime. You would expect to see a burst of limelight 
and Neptune appearing witb a silver trident and crown, 1880 
Husk in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 646/2 In the early panto- 
mime Harlequin was the principal character, and continued 
so until the genius of Grimaldi placed the Clown in the 
Most prominent position. 1892 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/2 
The pantomime has gradually interwoven itself into our 
recognised Christmas festivities, so as to become an essential 
part of them. 

4. Significant gesture without speech; dumb 
show. 

1791 Mrs. Raociicee Rom. Forest v, Peter acted a perfect 
pantomime. 1834 Scotr /Vav, xxix, The entrance of Mrs. 
Craickshanks .. interrupted this pantomime of affectionate 
enthusiasm, 1871 L. Sterunn Playgr. Eur. (1894) v. 118 
As..he could not speak a word of French .. he was obliged 
to convey this sentiment into pantomime. 1873 Ourna 
Pascarel\. 42 Florio shrugged his shoulders with the most 
expressive pantomime in the world. 

5. attrib. passing into ad. a. Of the nature of 
pantomime (sense 2); pantomimic. b. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the pantomime (sense 3). 

1746 in Wesley's Ws. (1872) 11. 4o An Obnubilative, Pan- 
tomime Entertainment to be exhibited at Mr. Clark’s. 1755 
Richaroson Corr. (1804) VI. 265, 1 am sorry that the visits 
between you and Miss Talbot were so very pantomime. 1777 
G, Forsrea Voy. ronnd World \, 412 Inthe intervals of Hh 
dance three men performed something ofa pantomime drama. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxiii, Mr. Folair made a funny 
face from his pantomime collection. 1861 THACKERAY Four 
Georges iv. (1862) 222 The king in the pantomime, with his 
pantomime wife, and pantomime courtiers,.. whom he pokes 
with his pantomime sceptre. 1892 Anstey Voces Pop. Ser. 
1.153 Vhe Pit during Pantomime Time. 

Pantomime, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. éxtr. To express oneself by dumb show. 

1768 [Donatnson] Sir B. Sapskull 1. xviii 174 An un- 
happy girl..for want of friends to appear, or money to 
pantomime in her favour, is hurried to gaol. 1888 Sa’. Rev. 
24 Mar. 354 Where it is necessary for her to pantomime, 
the atticudes she assumes are in the best style o plastic art. 

2. trans, ‘To express or represent by pantomime 
or dumb show. 
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1847 Lever A’nd. of Gynne Will, Pantomiming the action 
of drinking with his now empty glass. 1852 R. I, Burros 
falconry Vall. [Indus v.55 He then placed his forefinger on 
his lips, pantomiming that a little * Bamboo-hakhshish’ had 
-- Stopped_the unreasonable complainant's tongue. 1861 
Dutton Coon P. Foster's D. x, Septimus pautomimed 
deprecation of any such notions. 

Pantomimic (pxatomi‘mik), @. and sé. [ad. 
L, pantomimie-us, {. pantomim-us: see -10.] 

, A. adj 1. Of the nature of pantomime or 
' mimicry; expressed by dumb show. 

21680 Butter Nem. (1759) 1. 233 That counterfeits all 
pantomimic Tricks. 1788 Ji aréurton's Div. Legat.vwi. Notes, 
Whs. IIL. 555 Pantomime gesture was amongst the Romans 
one way of eahibiting a Dramatic Story. 1879 Geo. Enior 
Theo. Such xv. 268, 1 do not forgive myself tor this panto- 
mimic falsehood. 

| &. Of or belonging to the pantomime. 

1895 Wornsw. Prefude vi. 262 Music, and shifting panto- 
mimic scenes, Diversified the allurement. 1840 Penny 
Cet. XVI 194/2 Noverre, in France, distinzuis!.ed himself 
likewise in the composition of pantomimic ‘ballets’. 1879 
Sata in Daily fed. 30 May, Vhe jury were moved to 
irresistible laughter when they were told that the Brothers 
Dare, Mr. Marquez Gonza, and the pantomimic Martinetti 
had far better, instead of flying through the air, have 
‘devoted their attention to the Bar or the Charch’, 

b, Characteristic of or like a pantomime, in its 
quick or sudden transformations. 

1895 J. McCarray in forum June 453 Mr. C.'s change of 
front and change of opinions were something pantomimic in 
their swiftness, and their completeness, and their surprise. 

B. sé. = Panromimn sh 1, 

1617 Minpteton & Row.ey Fair QOuarref w. iv, 1 am 
acquainted with one of the pantomimics. 1689 ‘I. Puunkur 
Char, Gd. Commander 24 Vools and Pantomimniicks Lear 
the Bell. 2 : 

' Pantomi-mical, z Now rare. (See -icat.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the natwe of panto- 
mime or dumb show, 

1644 Burwer Cé/roa 1 This was in that Pantoniimic:ill 
Roscius, who could vary a thing more by gestures, then .. 
Tally could Ly Phrase. © 16490 - /'atAvmyot. 1. vi. 187 Such 
+ .seeme to have a Patent for excellent Pantomimicall utter. 
ance. 1780 T'. Davies Garrick (1781) 1. x. 98 He [Rich] 
applied himself to the stady of pantomimical representation. 
1787 Generous Attachment 111. 253 Which... betrayed the 
rest of the company into the same pantomimical behaviour, 
1824 Scorr Sf. Roman's xx, Action, even pantomimical 
action, was not expected. 

= PANToMIMIC a. 2. 

1736 Firioine Pasguin v. i, How came they to give the 
name of entertaininents to their pantomimical farces? 1808 
Venn Female Phites. 1. 105 Vhat .. for which she had the 
greatest predilection, was jantomimical dancing. 1813 ‘T. 
Busey Lucretius 1.1. Comm. p. xii, } might instance the 
constant effects of pantomimical music. | 

Hence Pantomi‘mically adzv., in a pantomimic 
manner; by way of pantomime. 

1839 Lany Lytrox Chevedey (ed. 2) TIE. iv. 99 Pushing 
over 2 banker's book..on which he began to write punto- 
mimically. 1884 Cotuixcwoon Under Meteor Mag 27 
Perched on the crosstrees, from which .. position he re- 
minded me pantomimically of the potent charm to be found 
inacomic song. — 

+ Pantomimicry. Obs. nonce-wid  [f. Parto- 
MIMIC + -RY, after mimicry.) = PANTOMIME 4. 

1728 Nortu Alem. Music (1846) 35, 1 desire to know lo 
what end panto-mimikery was so much used, 

Pantomimist (pentémoaimist).  [f. Paxto- 
MIME + -18t.] One who acts in, or writes, a panto- 
mime; a comic or burlesque actor; also = Panto- 
MIME I. 

1838 Dickens Vick. Mick. xxiii, * This is Mr. Lenville ..', 
said the pantomimist. 1871 Sumes Charac. i. (1876) 9 
Even the poor pantomimist of Drury Lane felt himself his 
superior, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. g The actors who ab- 
sorbed the greatest part of popular favor were pantomimists. 

Pantomorph, -morphic: sce Vanto-, 

Panton. Sc. (Now deal.) Also 5-6 pan- 
toun(*, 9 Shet/and -in, [Origin unknown. App. 
related in some way to fantofte.] 


1. A slipper; = Pastore, 

1489 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. W111 For xxx'i payre of 
schone and xxx" paire of pantonis to my Lorde of Ross. 
1500-20 Duxsar Poems lili. 27 He trippet, quiill he tint his 
pantoun, 1§85 Jas. I £ss. Poeste (Arb.t 55 ‘Whe counsale 
quhilk Apelles gaue to the shoomaker..seing him find falt 
with the shankis of the Image of Venus, efter that he had 
found falt with the pautoun, Ne sutor witra crepidam. 
1615 Rec, Sterling Counctlin Trans, Nat, (list. & Arch. 
Soe. Sterling (1902) 62 Buitts, schone, pantones and picke- 
daillis. 1692 Sc. Presb, Elog (1738) 142 That all the Kings 
in the World may ..kiss his Soles, not the Popes Soles, &c., 
no nor his stinking Panton neither. [1897 Shetland News 
15 May (E. D. D.) What ., is tempid dee ta come butt .. 
‘ithoot dee pantins ?] 

atirib, 1618 Lirncow Pilger. Farewell C iijh, The Papall 
Panton heele. 1641 Sc. Acts Chas, {(1817}'. 541 In name 
and behalff of. .wrichtis, Couperis..panton heil makeris. 


| +2. Comb.: Panton-shoe (Farriery), a horse- 


shoe having the sponges thick inside sloping to 
a thin outer edge, as a remedy for narrow or con- 
tracted heels; also called PaNTOFLE-shoe. Obs, 

1696 Hore tr. Sodleysel’s Parfait Mareschal, xi. 130 For 

| those horses which are hoof-bound..you must have Panton 

shoes. 1727 Baitev vol. 11, Panton-Shoe, a Shoe contrived 

{ for recovering narrow and Hoof-bound Heels in Horses. 
Teton ore Cyct. Supp., Panton-shoe, in the manege. 
‘antoner, a freq. misreading of PAUTENER. | 


{ lmntc pistes -phile, etc. ; see Panto-, 


| 


PANTOTYPE. 


Pantophagist ‘pent fidgist). [f. Gr. mavru- 
gay-os all-devouring + -1st.] A man or animal 
that devours things of all kinds; an omnivorous 
eater. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.116 Borelli gives us 
an instance of a pantophagist who swallowed a hundred 
louis-dor’s at a meal. 1848 Craic, Pantephagist, an animal 
that eats all kinds of food. 

50 Pantopha-gic a.-next (Mayne Zafos. Jex. . 

Panto'phagous, «. [f.s pree.+-vts.] All- 
devouring, cating all kinds of food, omnivorous. 

1848 in Craic. 1893 in Spit, Soc. Leer. 

So Pantophagy (puntpfadzi: [ad. Gr. mavro- 
payia). the eating of all sorts of toad. 

1841 /raser's Mag, XXIV. 26 The premier. gloriously 
crams With a power of pautophagy ulua-Tlerculean, 1837 
Mavse Lagos, Lev, Paniopiagia, torm for the capabisity 
of enjoying all eatables without distinction; pantophagy. 

Pantophobia (pentoldebia). Also panto 
phoby. [i Gr. ravropdBos all-fearing (f. mavro- 
all + poBos Jear) + -1NE] A form of monomania 
characterised by causelcss or excessive terror. Also. 
asynonym of //ydrophobia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893>. 

1842 Denciison Med. Ler, Pantophetia, Wydropholiia, 
Panophobia. 1857 Mays /urfos. Lev , Pantophobia ven 
for a species of melancholy, characterised by cxuseless fears: 
pantophoby. 


Gr, war ro- 
all + wod- stem of ods foot.) One of the /azfo- 
oda, a naine for the Pyexoguurde or Sea-spiders, 
when treated as a sub-order; a sea-spider. 

1887 /ucyel. Brit, XNA, g09/2 Arachnids, and especially 
Pantopods. .ate very comnion, 

Pantopragmatie porntapregmetik,. a. and 
sh, Atuemorous and satirical. ([f. Panto- + DRau- 
MATIC.] a. adj. Universally meddli g, oecupied 
with everything. ob, sé. A ‘pantopragmatic’ 
person; also, in AZ, a satirical name foi the alleged 
* science’ of universal meddliog. 

1861 FLL. Peacock Geydd Gr. vii, Uwo or three. arch. 
quacks have taken to meiry-andrewiing in a new arena, 
whi.h they call ties Science of Pantopraymatics, fbi. xxxi, 
There is a meeting of the Pantoprazmat:c Society, anver 
the presidency of Lord Facing-botneway-. /éfd.. T wonder 
the Pantupragmiatics have uot a depurtment of cookery. 
1875 Contemp. Nev XXV_ 735 One or two of his coutem- 
poraties, whom he could never forbear satirizing as leaders 
ofthe Pantopragenatie and kindied movements. 1891 Sad. 
Keen g July g/t He was beginning ove of those curious pan- 
topragmatic tours of his. 

Pantoscope ,«nteskoup). Also evrer. 
panta-.  [f. Gr. wayro-, Pantro- all + -scope.] 

1. A form of photographic lens having a very 
wide angle. 

1875 tr. Veged’s Chen. Light xii, 124 Lenses have been 
made with a very large field of view. ‘Uhey are called 
pantoscopes. 1889 Eh, J. Wann Vit Pheteer. 105 In 1860 
Harrison, of New York, introduced his globe lens... Busch 
improved upon this with the pantoscope 
Jig. 1894 1. H. ArrKex Naturalist on Prowl 129 Tt grows 
more wonderful under the pantoscope of modern science. 

2. A panoramic or pantoscopic camera, 

1890 in Cen. Dict. 

Pantosco‘pic, a. Also evvon panta-.  [1. 
as ptee. +16.) Having a wide range of vision. 

Vantoscopie camera, ® panoramic camera. — /antescofpic 
Spectacles, those so constructed as to hase different focal 
lengths in the upper and lower parts, the upper being for 
Jonz distance vision, and the lower for shait; bi-foeul 
spectacles; also applied to spectacles so shuped that the 
wearer looks over them for longer, aid through them for 
shorter distances. 

1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 259 Spectacles made according 
to this principle have lon been sold. under the name of 
pantoscopic. 1882 Ocitvin, Pantascapicrasera, in photog. 
an instrument for taking panoramic views, including any 
angular extent up to 360°%..ly means of mechani-m ani 
clock-work. Very successful views of Swiss scenery have 
heen taken by this instrument. 1893 Phctoyr lit. 292 
Rotate the Jens and film as..in the pantascopic camera. 

Pantosophy, rare synon. of PANsupHy. 

Pantostomate (paxntg'stémet), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. navto-, Paxto- all + oroza(r-) mouth.) laving 
a body of which any part can be uscd for the 
absorption of food, as in Amada and other pro- 
tozoans; belongtng to the class /’andostomala of 
Protozoa. 

1895 in Frank's Standard Dict, 

So Pantosto’matous a. (in same sense); Pa‘nto- 
stome, a member of the /avdostomata, 

1880 W. Savitte Kent /nfisoria 1. go Ht needs only the 
withdrawal of the radiating pseudopodia, with the retention 
of the flagellum, to produce the Pantostomatous Flagellate 
genus Otkomonas. 1895 /unk's Stand. Dict., Pantostome. 

Pantotherian: see Paxto-. 

+ Pantotype (pzx'ntdtaip). Obs. 
Type.] A universal type. / 

1644 Butwer CArrod. Ay, In Nature's Hieroglyphique 
grasp'd, the grand And expresse Pantotype of Speech, the 
Hand. 

Pantoum, a French spelling of Pantun, 

Pantrer, obs. form of PANTERER. 


Pantopod ‘pacntdped). Zoot. [1 


[f. Panto- + 


PANTRY. 


Pantry (petri), sd. Forms: a. 3-5 panetrie, 
5 panetre; 8. 5-6 pantrye, §-7 -trie, 5- pantry, 
(4-6 panterie, 5 pautre, 6 pan-, paintree, 8 
pantrey). {a. AF. paneirie =OF. paneterie bread- 
room, bread-closet (1392 in Godef.), in med.L. 
pana-, paneldria, -lerta, \t. panetarta bread-shop, 
stall ,f.med.L. pduetarius, F panetier: scePAxTER!, 

Yn Eng. the sense has been from an early period gradually 


extended and transferred, until that of ‘ bread-room' is now 
practically lost sight of: cf. quots. 1706 and 1768.) 

1. A room or apartment in a house, ete., in which 
bread and other provisions are kept; also (Aué/er"s 
or housemaid’s pantry), one in which the plate, 
linen, ete. for the table are kept (see BUTLER 3). 

@ 1300 Marina 82 in Morstm. Altengl. Seg. (1878) 172 Pe 
abhot & fe couent bo,.maden him maister of panetrie. 
1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 33 Whilom he serued in 
his panterie, & wis outlawed fora felonie. 1438 £. £. H 7lds 
{1882} t19 To the officers of my said lords hall, pantrie, 
Seler, Boterie. ¢ 1450 BA. Curtasye 499 in Babees Bhe 315 
Fen to pantré he hyges be-lyue. xsqx Act 33 Zfen. 71S, 
c. 12 $0 The sergeant of the pantrie..shall..giue bread to 
the partie, that shal haue his hande so striken of. 1572 
fav. Skipton Castle in Whitaker Craten (1805) 290 In the 
Kytchine, West Larder, Paintree. 1660 Jer. lavionr Worthy 
Commun. i. § 1. 28 Inthe cupboords or Pantries where bread 
or flesh is laid. 1706 Puturtrs, /anfey, a Room or Closet 
where Bread and cold Meat is kept. 1768 Gotusm. Geod. 
Man ui, Him that ] canght stealing your plate in the 
pean: 1822 Scort Pirade iv, The cookimaid. indemnified 
nim for his privations by giving him private entrée to the 
pantry. 3900 Plan Ocean Passenger-steantship, Pantry... 
Saloon pantries, 
fig. 1432-50 tr. fligden (Rolls) I. 77 Varadise .. is the 
pantre or place of alle pulcritude [waiversa pulertinudinis 
erat promptuartiun) fb:d. 273 The cite callede Parisius. . 
the pantry of letters [ Ara.crna litterarwm), 166% GURNALL 
Che, in Ara. Wt. xxix, (1669) 3977/1 God. .carried the key 
of their Pantry for therm, 

2. attrib. and Comb. as pantry + coffin. -door, 
knife, -linen, -window; pantry-boy. an assistant 
in the commissariat department on board a pas- 
senger ship; pantry-cock, a faucet with upward- 
risiig ptpe, which curves semicirenlarly and dis- 
charges downward (Ifunk); pantry-fly (see quot.). 

1897 Daily News 16 June 2'3 “Pantry boy..on board the 
Hritish ship [l-vo, of London. 1612 in Coryat's Crudities 
Panegr Verses Jj b ote, A *pantric coffin made of paste. 
iyzt Ramsay Prospect of Menty 113 May she not open her 
aii “pantry-door, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 273 
‘These deposit their eggs tn game and other meats that have 
been long kept..as susca carnaria, or flesh-flys.. a2. 
cttarta or pautry-fly. 1465 faston Lett, WA. 435 Item... 
ij. “pentre k syves, a pyce of sylver, 1892 E. Reeves //omes 
teard Bound 127 Greater *pantry-window and other similar 
convenience. , 

Hence f Pantry z. Ods., to keep ina pantry. 

1637 Retuerroary Lett, to D, Dickson 3 Mar. (1671) 189 
Christ wil aot pantry-up joyes. 

Pa‘ntryman, A man in charge of or employed 
in the pantry (or in the commissariat department 
of a passenger ship); a butler or his help. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 6 The 
Cuik, The Portar, The Stewart, The Pantriman. 1849 
James Woodman xxv, The pantry-mea cleaned ont the 
cups. 1891 Dafly News 9 Nov. 7/2 Prisoner had been ja 
the employ of the Savoy Hotel Company as pantryinan, and 
after he had left in June a quantity of plate was missed. 

Pants (pents), 36. p/, 

1. a. A vulgar abbreviation of Pantaloons (chiefly 
U.S. + b. colloquial and ‘shoppy’ for ‘drawers’. 

1846 O. W. Hotmes XAywed Lesson 515 Vhe thing nained 
‘pants "in certain documents, A word not made for geatlemen, 
but’ gents’. 1853 E. Braotny Merndant Green(1857) 22 Seated 
with wash-leather like the eleveath hussars..with their 
cherry-coloured pants. 1880 arly News 8 Nov. 2/7 Pants 
and shirts sell rather frecly, and jerseys are still ia request. 
1884 PAilad. Even. Tel. X11. No. 8 2 His assailant tore 
the pocket from his pants. 1893 A. S. Eceirs Sefatica 37 
Cutting off from a pair of merino pants the leg corresponding 
to the sound aad unaffected limb. 


2. A colloquial ahbreviation of PANTALETTES. 

x8sr Mash ngton Telegraph (U.S) in Mlustr. Lond. News 
19 July 86/1 Garments as graceful and becoming as are the 
‘frock and pants’. [Bloomer costume.] 

Pantufile, -ufle, obs. forms of Pantor.e. 

|| Pantun (pantén). Also pantoum, [Malay 
wes paniun; in Fr, misspelt pantoum for pan- 


foun (Devic in Littré Supp/).] A verse-form in 
Malay (see quot. 1883), also imitated in French 
and Envlish. 

1883 Encycl. Brit, KV. 326 The pantuns are improvised 
poems, generally of four lines, in which the first and third 
and the second and fourth riyme, The meaning intended 
to be conveyed is expressed in the second couplet, whereas 
the first contains a simile or distant allusién to the second, 
or often has, beyond the rhyme, no coanexion with the 
second at all. 3887 Sad. Aer. 3 Dec. 770 Among the verse- 
forms that are little used we must notice as new to us the 
droll and clever pantoum ‘En Route’. 1897 Daily Mews 
2 Aug. 4/6 Very few people know hat a Pantoum is; it 
-.isa Malay form of verse patented by Mr. Austia Dobson, 

+ Pantyr. 06s. rare. [Shortened form of paniré, 
Pantry, or a. OF. panetrére.]) = Pantry. 

¢1475 Pict, Voe.in Wr Willcker 203/30(Nomina domorum), 
Hee panatria,a paniyr. 

Pantyr, obs. form of PANTER 1 and 2, 

Panurgic (p&nd-adgik), 2. rave. [ad. late 
Gr. wavoupyixés knavish, f. mavodpyos ready to do 
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anything, knavish, f. rav- all + €pyov work.] Able 
or ready to do anything, 

1873 Mortev Kousscau 1. 291 Rousseau bade..the pan- 
urgic one to attend to his own affairs, 1878 — Diderot 11. 
xvii. 279 No less panurgic and less encyclopedic a critic 


| than Diderot himself could fetc} 


+tPanurgy. Ods. rare—°. [ad. Gr. ravovpyia 
knavery, f mavotpy-os: see prec.] (See quot.) 

3656 Biount Glessogr., /’anurgy, .. craftiness, subtilty, 
deceit; guile; a medling in all matters. (So in Puitues, 
Baitey, etc. Not in Jousxsox.) 

Panurine (péniiierain), a. Ornith. [f. mod. 
L. paniir-us (f.Gr. way all (see PAN-) + ovpd tail) 
+-1NE])] Pertaining or allied to the genus 
Panurus or Bearded ‘Vitmonse. So Panu‘roid a. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pany, Panyme: see Payeny, PAyNIM. 

| Panyar (pinya's) «. IV. Africa, [ad. Pe. 
penhorar to distrain, seize as a pledge or security 
(cf. penhor pawn) :—L, pignordre, -erdre to pledge, 
in med.L. to lake in pledge, to plunder, invade an 
enemy's lands (Du Cange).] ¢rans. To seize as 
a guarantee or security; hence, a euphemism for 
To seize as plunder, to raid, steal, esp. to kidnap 
(natives as slaves). 

1735 J. Atkins Guinea 53 Panyarring is a terin for man- 
stealing along the whole coast; here it's used also, for 

stealing anything else. 1744 W. Satta Joy, Guinea 99 ‘Vo 

panyar is to kiduap, or steal men. 1853 Crvicksuank 

18 Vrs. on Gold Coast 1. ii. 35 The words palaver and 

anyar..are in very frequent use upon the Gold Coast. .. 

he latter is used to express the forcible seizure of a person 
or property, to obtain redress or restitution. fdid. v. 98 He 
threw the guns over the batteries, and released a number of 

Cape Coast prisoners, who bad been panyarred by the 

Dutch at Appam, 

Panyar, -yard, -yer e, -yerd, -y3er, -yell, 
obs. ff Pannizr, Panyon, var. Pantox, Oés. 

Panzoism, Panzodtic, -ty: see Pax- 2. 

i Paolo (paolo, pawlo,. [It Paolo:-L, Panlus 
Paul: see quot. 1617.] Au obsolete Italian silver 
coin, worth about fivepence sterling, 

1617 Monyson ffi. 1.99 Each man payed foure Poli, or 
Poah (a coine so called of Pope Paub.  /dsdz. 118 We. .gaue 
a Clowne one Poalo for conducting vs. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s 
T'raz. (1760) 11, 141 Manuscript pasquinades..svld in the 
coffee-houses for half'a paolo a sheet. 380g M.G Lewis 
Bravo of Venice \. 1. 3 No, not one paolo, by heavens! 
and 1 hunger almost to death! 1837 Maxavat Degfond 
xxxiit, Five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to about 
thirteen thousand pounds in sterling money. 

Pap (pep, sb1  \orms: 3-7 pappe, 4-6 papp, 
4-7 (chiefly Sc.) pape, (Sc. 5-6 palp, 6 paup, 
pawp), 4- pap. [ME. /affe, in northern and 
north-midl. writings, and app. from Scandinavian. 
Not recorded in ON, or MSw., but pase, Papp is 
widely diffused in Sw. dialects (Rietz); also ENorw. 
dial. Aaffe, North Fris. paf, Pape, and dim. papke 
(Outzen) all in sense ‘nipple, teat, breast giving 
suck’; cf. Lith. pipas in same sense. Supposed, like 
the next, to have its origin in the sound made by 
an infant in opening and shutting the lips, as asso- 
ciated with Lhe notion of food.] 

1. A teat or nipple: a. of a woman's breast 
(now arch. or northern); b. a teat of a beast 
(chiefly vorthern) ; ¢. the corresponding part of a 
nan, the mamilla (chiefly /verary!, somewhat arch.). 

&. ¢xz00 Ormin 6441 Patt fedd himin wibp batt illke inille 
patt.comm off hire pappe. a tz2g5 Ancr. A’. 330 Bi peo tittes 
[.14S. 7. pappes] pet he see be atile pet hine uedde. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 16659 Blisced .. Pe papp pat neuer suken was, 
1340 Hamrote /’r. Conse. 6767 Als a childe pat sittes ia 
be moder lappe And when it list, soukes hir pappe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. Riv. xxxiv. (1495) ivj A ‘The pappes 
is a nedfull membre to fede and nourysshe the chylde. 
1509 Hawes fast, Pleas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Her apres 
round & therto right prety. 1513 Dovuctas «2neis 1. Prol. 
474 The sweit liquare of thi palpis quhite, 1526 ‘TixoaLe 
Luke xi, 27 The pappes [so 1613; Wretie teetis; 2. 
breasts] which gave the sucke. gsx Lyxoesay Jfonarche 
4009 ‘I'he barren paupis, than thay sall blys. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 33 These women .. seare off their 
left » that they might aot be an hiaderance vnto them 
in their shooting. x62x Burton Anat. Med. 1. ii, 1. iii. 
(1651) 56, I have seen those that..dryed up womens Paps, 
cured Gout, Palsie: by touch alone. 3669-70 Drvoen 
Tyrannic Love v.i, Her paps then let the bearded tenters 
stake. 3gox Ray Creation (ed. 3) 11.236. [Nowin ordinary 
use in Sc. and North Eng. to Lancash, and Lincolnsh.] 

b. 1634 Six T. Herpert /vav. 212 The Mannatee or Cow- 
fish..creepes vpon her paps. 1759 Brown Compl. Farmer 
49 She had as many teats or paps as pizs. 1774 Gotps. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) UL. 299 The distinctions of quadrupedes, 

. oranimals with paps, as he [Buffon] eallsthem. Aled. (north. 
and north midi.) A cow's pape 

+ & c4qgo Vork Myst. ‘ate ane with a spere-poynte atte be 
pappe To the harte full thraly he throste hym. 1526 TINDALE 

. Revi. 13 One lyke vnto the sonne of man..gyrd aboute 

| the pappes {so r611; Wyexir teetis; &.1 at the breasts] with 

a golden gyrdle. c16xx Cuapman //fad 1v. 517 He strook 

him at his breast’s right pap. 1712 Araurunor John Bull 

i. App. i, Whether the said Timothy Trim and Jack were 

the saine person? which was proved..by a mole under the 

left pap. 1870 Brvant /fiad 11. xv. 103 Beneath the pap, 
it smote him as he came. 

2 transf, Something resembling a pap in form. 
a. Asmall round tumour or swelling; a pimple. 


| Pap of the hause (Se.: see Warse s6.2): the uvula. 


PAP. 


3552 Hutoet, Pappe or pyle in the fundment of a man 
Annates, 1639 T. ve Grey Compl. Horsem. 217 This whay 
is also good to cure.. barbs, pappes, and all fevers. 774 
Gotosm. Mat. Fie DO 1V. 109 After the skin [of the 
porcupine] is taken off, there appear a kind of paps on those 
parts of the body from whence the large quills proceed. 
1898 N. Munro J. Splendid xxix, Just a tickling at the pap 
o' the hass, he said in English. 

b fi. Formerly, a name for two (or more) 
conical hill summits, rising side by side; still 
retained in local nomenelature. ; 

1632 Litiicow 7rav. 1. 123 The length of Troy hath been 
.fifteene English miles; lying along the sea side betweene 
the three Payes of Ida. 1703 Martin Western fst. 231 
There are four Hills of a considerable heighth; the two 
highest are well known to Sea-faring Men, by the Name of 
the Paps of Jurah. 31745 P. Tuomas Fral. Anson's Voy, 
104 There being two Mountains appearing like Paps.. 
those they told us were the Paps over that Harbour. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 228 We observed two remarkable hum- 
mocks, such as are usually called paps. 1774 Pexxant Voy. 
fiebrides 217 The other paps are seen very distinctly; each 
inferior in height to this, but all of the same figure, perfectly 
mamillary, 1873 Vrack 2, Whule xxv, he great ‘Paps 
of Jara’ were hidden in the mist. 

3%. altrth, and Comb., as tpap-bone (app.) a 
naine for ench of the pair of ribs beneath the paps; 
tpap-head, the nipple; pap-pox, a name for 
cow-pox; pap-shelf, a name lor the limpet. 

1581 Muncaster /’ositions xiv. (1887) 65 This kind of 
laughing .. oftimes therewith both the *paphones be loosed. 
1530 Paiscr. 251/2 *Pappeheed, bone de la mantelle, 1610 
Markuas A/asterp, u. chix, 469 In the searing you shall see 
the ends ofthe veines start out like pape heads. 1889 Lancet 
9 Mar. 503/2 A possible origin of the term Cow-pox or 

Pap-pox. 1842 Jounston in /’roc, Berve. Nat, Cind We 
No. 1a. 36 The Limpet,.shell is often used to apply Fuller's 
earth, and similar remedies, to the sore nipples of nurses; 
hence probably the origin of ‘* Pap-shell | which Lister tells 
us is one of its English names. 1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 
157 The Mammarie or *Pap-veines and Arteries. 


Pap (pep), 56.4. Korms: 5 papp, 5-7 pape, 
6 pappe, (Sc. panp), 5- pap. [Known from 
isthe. Corresponds to MLG., LG. pappe, MG. 


pappe, pap, Ger. pappe, papp, Du. pap (1573 
Plantijn). Cf. also OF. papa (13th c. in Godcf.), 
Walloon fase, Sp., Pg. papa, It. pafpa * pap for 
children, any kind of pap or water-grewell’, pap- 
pare ‘lo feede with pap’ (Florio), also L. pdfa 
(fafpa) ‘the word with which infants call for 
food ', pappare (fapare) to eat pap; med.L. papa 
a As the word appears to originate (like Pap 
56.1) in the early utterance of infants, it may have 
been formed independently in various langs.]} 

1. Soft or semi-liquid food for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc., moistened with water 
or milk. 

¢1430 Tec. ia Wr.-Wilcker 600/22 Pafatuin, pap. 1530 
Parser. 251/2 Pappe meate for chyl!dre, dovrlle. a 1548 
Hate Chron, fen. 177 8g Will you haue an Enaglishe in- 
fant, whiche liueth with pappe to bee your Kyng and 
gonernor? 1897-8 Br. Hate Sav. iv. ii, 33 Or water-grewell, 
or those paups of meale That Maro makes his Simule and 
Cybeale. 1688 R. Home Armoury ui, 84/1 Pap, of Nurses 
called papes, is Milk and Flour boiled together. 1781 Cow 
rer Conversation 480 Give it the breast, or stop its mouth 
with pap! 1896 Adiéutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 392 To begin with 
milky arrowroot..thet to pass on to boiled pap of bread- 
crumb and milk. ’ 

Jig. 1548 Upatt Eras. Par. Pref.14 Pappe for yongliages 
in the feith, «@163x Donne Lett, to Sir-t. Lucey (1651) 
13 Many doctrines..have place in the pap of Catechismes. 
1826 Scotr Frit. 14 Sept., No man that ever wrote a line . 
despised the pap of praise so heartily as 1 do, 1894 H. 
Garoener Unoff. Patriot 223 A self-indulgent moralist, who 
feeds expensive pap to his personal conscience, but gives 
a stone to his starving qeisitee 

tb. /ap with a hatchet : an ols. ironical phrase. 

This expression, says Park \in editing A/aré ATise. 1808), 
“seems to have been a cant phrase for doing a kiad thing in 
an unkind manner; as it would be s0 to feed an infant’. 
But the sense appears rather to be ‘the adaiinistration of 

unishment under the ironical style of akindness or benefit ' 

t was the title of an anoaymuns pamphlet in the Mar- 
prelate controversy attributed to pai Lyly by Gabriel 
Harvey ('terce's Supereragation 69), who also frequently 
styles the author Papp-Aatchet. 

1589 P?Ly.y (dt/e) Pappe with an Hatchet. 31589 G, 
Harvev /terce's Super. (1593) 69 Would God, Lilly had 
always been Euphues, and neuer Papp-hatchet; that old 
acquaintance fi.e. Harvey himself] is neither lullabied with 
thy sweete Papp, nor scarre-crowed with thy sower hatchet. 
1592 — Foure Lett, ii, Wks. (Grosart) I. 164, 1] neither name 
Martin-mar-prelate: nor shame Papp wyth a batchet. 1594 
Lyty Afoth, Bomb. 1, Vii. 104 They give us pap with 9 spoone 
before we can speake, and when we speake for that wee love, 
pap with a hatchet. 1615 A. NiccnoLes Disc. Marr. ix. 
30 He that so old seekes for a nurse so yong, shall haue 

appe with a Hatchet for his comfort. 1719 D'Urrey Pills 
i + 329 A Custard was to bim Pap witha Hatchet. 

2. Anything of the consistence of the preceding ; 
a soft semi-liquid substance; a mash, paste, pulp 
(such as is made by mixing a powdery substance 
with water or some other liquid). 

3435 Misyn Fire of Love go Flee we perfor bodily and 
warldly lufe. .qwos flowre is anoytt with gall, & pe pape of 
neddyrs. 1608 Torset. Serpents (1658) 776 Of the pap of 
barley and the broth of lupiues make a cataplasm. 1678 
Everys Diary 24 July, They cull the rags .. then stamp 
them ia tratighs to apapp with pestles or hammers like the 

wder-mills, 1691 Ray Creation 1. 11692) 139 Anoily Pap or 

iniment. 18; rE Dict. Aris roro The clay. .isconveyed 
into a cylindrical vat, to be worked into a pap with water. 


A PAP. 


+b. The pulp of an apple, esp. when roasted, 

1594 Prat Fewed/-ho. 1. 45 [TS] be given in powder, in the 

appe of an apple. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased i, xv. 287, 
P hold i¢ not amisse to take Pills in the pap of a rested 
apple. @ 1691 Bovie Afed. #xp. i. 1 Let the Patient take it 
at Bed-time in the Pap of an Apple. 1761 Sterne 77 
Shandy (11. xvi, A child's head is naturally as soft as the 
pap of an apple. 

3. Cond. as pap-bottle, -devourer, -maker, -meat, 
-pan, -spoon; pap-feedvb. Sce also Par-Boat, 

1857 Hucues Yor Brown un. ii, Put him in with plenty of 
cotton-wool and a “pap-bottle. 1841 Tuackrray Sf. PAidis’s 
Day «at Paris Wks. 1900 XUN. 552 The fools..who have 
gratified the young “pap-devourer with the present of a fine 
sword. 1809 Cosnettr ?o4 Nee. XV. 872 Vhis measure has 
been..nursed and dandled, rocked, swathed, and *pap.fed 
by..whom? 1s90 Nasue Pasguil's Apol.t. Bijb, 1 warrant 
you the cunaing *Pap-maker knewe what he did. ¢1440 
Proig, Parv, 3832/1 ~Papmete for chylder, papatunt, 1869 
Trexnyson Pedleas & Eitarre 188 Keep him off, And pamper 
him with papmeat, if ye will, 1458 IV// of Guydon iSomer- 


‘set Ho.), *Pappepanne, 1533 in Weaver Helis I} f/ds (1890) 


155 My best panne, my best cawdren, a pape panne. 1792 
Worcorr (P. Pindar) Odes to Kien Long i. xxiv, His sacred 
*Pap-spoon, and the Virgin's Dish. 1841 Emerson Lect.,Cou- 
servativ: Wks. TL 274 His social frame is ..a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with hib and pap-spoon. 

Pap, v.! [f. pree. Ci. It. pappare to eat pap.] 

1, ¢rans. To feed with pap; to feed J. 

@1616 Beaum. & Fu. Custom of Country w.iv, Oh, that 
his body were not flesh, and fading ! But Fil so pap him up 
—Nothing 100 dear for him. 1820 Lram:ner No. 657.721, 1 
It had been..swaddled, and papped, and called beantiful 
like its father, 1878 E. Junxins Maverhoéue 97 The babies 
»ewere taken in, and papped, and provided with toys aud 
soothing syrups. : 

+2. To treat with pap; to apply a pap or pulp to, 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. viii. 34 Which moisture.. 
turnes into a water, as we see it in such wounds which are 
thus papp’d up. , 

Pap, v.2 [Echoic.]  7#ér. To make a noise of 
which af is an imitation. 

1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing ii, Big square-toed shoes 
with which he went papping down the street. 

Pap, Se. dial. form of Por @, 

Papa! (pipa:). Also $ pappa. [a. F. fafa, 
in 1552 fappa (Hatz.-Darm.) =%t. papa ‘the first 
word that children are taught to call their Mather 
by, as ours say Dad, Daddie, or Bah’ (Florio 
1598, 1611), L.. pda father, papa; cf. Gr. ranzas, 
later némas ‘a chikl’s word for father’, Krom F. 
also Ger. fafa, introduced in 17th c. as papa, and 
at first only in courtly use, passing into common 
use late in 18th ec. In Eng. in r7th and carly 
18th c. the form varied between papa and pa ppa; 
from the latter the American foffa.] A word 
employed as the equivalent of father: chicily used 
in the vocative, or prec. by a possess. pronoun (as 
‘my papa’); also without any article in the 
manner of a proper name (e. g, ‘I will ask Papa’); 
less usually with @ or in Alzrad. 

At its first introduction from Fr., courtly and polite, 
and used even by adults; long considered ‘genteel’; 
but more and more left to children, and in second half of 
igth c, largely abandoned even by them. 

168 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. (1683) 7 Oh Papa, Papa! 
where have you been this two days, Papa? 1709 Mas. 
Mantey Secre¢ Mem. 1. 57 The Maid.. in her usual 
fawning Language calls him dear Papa [ed. 1720 Pappal. 
1720-1 Lett. fr. ddist’'s Frad.(x722) VL. 74 Not her Husband, 
but her Pappa. 1731 Swart Sérephon & Chloe, The bashful 
nyinph no more withstands, Because her dear papa com- 
mands. 1765 Foote Commissary u. Wks. 1799 L1. 26 ‘Fhe 
right honourable Peer that is to be my pappa..has flatly 
renoune’d the alliance. 1782 Miss Burney Ceesfia vi. v, 
May be he thinks it would not be pretty to be very frisky, 
now he’s a papa, 1812 H. & J. Satu Rey Addr, Baby's 
Debut i, Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) Rought me, last 
week, a doll of wax, And brother Jack a top. /éid. v, 
And while papa said, ‘Pooh, she may!‘ Mamina said, ‘No, 
she shan't!" @1845 Hoon Stage-Struck Hero vii, Genteelly 
taught by his mamma To say, not father, but papa.” 1862 
Tuackeray PAP xxi, Papa-in-law was well enough, or at 
least inoffensive. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. vi. 186 How 
papaand mammatook this new vagary, I have no recollection. 

|| Papa? (papa). Oés, [In sense 1, a. med.L. 
papa, ultimately a, Gr. mannas, wanas father, later 
mands: see prec. Jn sense 2, a. med.L. papa as 
translating mamas, wands. 

The Gr. and L. words (meaning ‘ Father } were, like the 
latter, and mod. Romanic padre, addressed or applied to 
spiritual fathers; in the West at first to hishops generally (as 
in Prudentius and Gregory of Tours), hut gradually confined 
to the Bishop of Rome (see Pore); in the East, in the form 
wanas, applied more widely, soas to include the lower clergy. 
In this sense also sometimes rendered in Eng. by ‘ pope ‘.} 

1, The pope (of Rome). 

Itssg in Hakluyt's Voy. (1810) 11. 476 Prester John whom 
some call Papa Johannes.] 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) 
E., App. viii. 424 In what age the name of Jaga had his 
original. 1563 Winjet Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., 
Wks. 1888 I. s9 The successour of Petir, now commonlie 
callit Papa; albeit Papa be a terme efter the myndis of the 
aunciant Fatheris commoun to ony bischope, as efter in this 
buik is schawin, 1588 Alarfrel, Epist. (Arb.) 19 Here lies 
Yoha Bridges late Bishop, friend to the Papa, 1813 Moore 
Post-bag iv, App. 298, ! made thee Cardinal—thou mad'st me 
—ah? Thou mad’st the Papa of the World—Mamma | 185r 
Borrow Lavengro xlix. (1893) 193 Their spiritual authority 
had at various times heen considerably undermined by the 
emissaries of the Papa of Rome, as the Armenian called 
him. 1861 Stantey Last. Ch, iii, (1869) 98. 
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2. A parish pricst or any member of the lower 
orders of the clergy in the Ortuodox Eastern 
Church. Also in Gr. form papas, 

rsor G. FretcHer Russe Comurw.{Hakluyt Soe.) 111 ‘Fheir 
pricstes (whom they call papaes) are made by the bishops 
1679 Sir P. Ricaut fires. St. of Gre & Armen, Ch. 92 
From the Monasteries he receives a certain annual Income 
or Rent. .and from every Papa, or Priest, a Dollar yearly per 
Head. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persie 71 The Oriental 
Christians as well as the Turks, call Papa's all manner of 
Ecclesiastical Persons that Officiate in Jiuly Orders, whether 
Single or Married. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Zhevenot's Trav, 1. 
83 While the Papas says some Prayers, the Godfather and 
Godmother hold a Garland of Flowers, 1775 WRraxant Zor 
North, Europe 237 The papas or priests are dressed in vest- 
ments which very much resemble the Romish. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. i. note, We. boxed the cars of the first ‘papas ' 
who refused to assist. 1897 Daily News yo Mar, 6/1 
Cyprian was now Papa, Papas or Pope of Carthage, and he 
at once began, like the Apostle Paul, to magnify his office. 

Papa, obs. form of Paraw. 

Papable (pé-pab'l), a. rare. [a BF. papadble 
(16th c. in Ifatz.-Darm.*, after lt. papadbrle ‘able 
to be pope’ (Florio), f papa Porn: cf. med.L. 
Papabititas (Du Cange),} Capable of being elected 
pope; qualified for the office of pope. 

isgz Wotton Let. fo La. Zouch in Ketig. (1685) 707 Thy 
the Death of the other two, the Conelave hath received 
little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, and a 
great Soggetto in the List of the Foresters. 1670 G. FE, 
/fist. Cardinads mi. 282 Cardinals, antient and Papable. 
1900 Speaker 17 Fel, <38/2 The Cardinal, a man of worth 
and papable..esteemed Crashaw. 

Papacy (p# pasi.. [ad. med. £,. pdpdtice 
(florence of Wore. in Du Cange, f. papa Pove, 

Pdpitia appears to have heen altered fron fapi/xs papal 
office, after other abstract nouns in -#, e.g. abhadia abbacy.] 

l. ‘The offtce or position of pope (of Rome, ; 
tenure of office of a pope. 

[az 1118 Florence of Wore. an. 1044 Hic | Wenedictus} cum 
Papatiam emisset.] 1390 Gowrr Conf 1.258 This innocent, 
which was deceived His Papscie anon hath weyved, Re- 
nounced and resigned cke. 1480 Caxton Chron, Ang. ccliii, 
(1482) 327 Pope Pelyx resygned the hole papacye to 
Nycholas. 1611 Corvat Cruditres 121 (Vantua) Vhis Pius 
Secundus was that learned Pope which bef. re he vndertooke 
the Papacy was called AEneas Syluins. 1789 Wome /Zist. 
Fug. Vii tir The hope of attaining the papacy. 1777 
Watson Philip / 2 (1839) 23 He engaged that sucha nual er 
of cardinals, partisans of France. should he nominated at 
the next promotion, a» would secure to Henry the absolute 
disposal of the papacy, in the event of the Pontiff’. death, 

2. ‘The papal system, ecclesiastically or politi- 
cally; esp. ///s¢. the papal government as one of 


the states of Europe. 

isso Bate Ang. Votaries uu. Vriij, The Papacy of Rome. 
1553 Becon Aeligues of Rowre (1563) 135. In times paste 
before the papacye bare rule. 261g G. Saxpys 71am, 2 
The Venetians are Lords of this Sea: Lut not without con- 
tention with the Papacy. 1624 Beornu Leff. x. 136 The 
Papacie falsely calling it selfe the Church of Rome is sucti. 
1706 Cotes tr. Dupin's eel, Hist. 16th C.1L tw. xix. 289 
We cannot say the Institution of rhe Papacy comes from 
Jesus Christ, unless we say that of Episcopacy does so too. 
1835 1. Tavior Sfrr. Despot. vie 285 ‘Tlie preparations for 
the papacy—that is to say the church ascendancy of Italy 
and of Rome its centre, had already been carried very far 
fat end of gthe} 1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) TEE ror 
Avother Roman Empire, existing by the side of the Papacy, 

Sg. 21716 Soutu Sern. V. xii. 531 Vhere is a Papacy iu 
every Sect, or Faction; they all design the very same 
Height, or Greatness, though the Pope alone hitherto has 
had the Wit and Fortune to compass tt. 

+3. Applied to the Caliphate: cf. PorpEnom. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 240 Kaim succeeded in 
the Papacie Anno Hegira 422. 

+ Papagan, sé.and a. Ofy. nouce-wd. A hostile 
formation: = Papist, Popish (withallusion topagaz). 

r64x Traree heot. Theol. vit. 283 How much cause have 
wee to blesse God that wee were not borne Pagans or 
Papagans. 1647 Trapp Coman. 1 Cor. vii.g. 1699 C. Nrsse 
Alntid. Popery 12 As there is a pagan superstition..so there 
is a papagan superstition. /d/d. 19. 

Papagay, obs. form of Poptryay. 

Papain (papétin). Chew. Also papayin. 
[f. papay-a (see Pavaw) + -1n1.] A proteclytic 
ferment obtained from the half-ripe fruit of the 
papaw (Carica papaya). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Papdin, a pre- 
paration from the juice of the papaw. A whitish, amorphous 
powder, containing a proteolytic ferment. 1898 4 dlbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 33 Vhe chemical objection which may be urged 
against..the vegetable ferments papayotia and papain. 

Papal (pépal), a. (sd.) [a. F. papal (1380 in 
Gower Affrour) or ad. cccl. L. papalis belonging to 
the Pope, f. dafa Pore: see Papa®, So Sp., Pg. 
papal, \t. papale: see -aL.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a pope, or to the pope, his 
dignity or office, 

Pafal cross, one with three transoms; a triple cross, 
Papal crows, or tiara: see quot. 1727. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.257 Vhe Pope.. Of his Papal Autorite 
Hath mad..the decre. 1432-50 tr. ///gden (Rolls) V1. 395 
The clothynge papalle taken awey, and indued with seculer 
clothynge. rs1z dct 4 /len. ViIl, c. 19 Preamble, That 
our seid holy Fader shulde..he sequestered of & fro all 
Jurisdiccion and admynystracion Papal. @166t Futcer 
Worthies, Herts. (1840) I. 42 His own font-name was a 

apalone. 1687 T, Brown Saints ix Uproar Wks.17301.79 

aving received the Papal benediction. 1727 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Papal Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, 
encompassed with three coronets or circles of gold, adorned 
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PAPALLY. 


with flowers..having a globe at tap, finished with a cross. 
1860 J. Garpner Faiths H orld \1. 601/2 Uildebrand ac- 
cepted of the papal tiara under the title of Gregory VH. 

b. ‘That is a pope. 

a 1802 Howtes Poems I. 200 When it bade ¢ Papal tyrant 
pause and tremble. 

+2. Adhering to or supporting the pope ; belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome; popish. Oés. 

¢1sgz Martowr Massacre Paris it. vi, To beat the papal 
monarch from our lands. @1715 Burnet Oven Peete (17241 
}, 265 Dr. Lloyd..thinks their time of hurting the Papal 
Chiistians is at an end. 1814 Soutuny Ode War Aunter. 
ix, They who from papal darkness, and the thrall Of that 
worst bondage. Saved us in happy hour, 

3. Comb, as papal-impertal adj. 

a4 Sicees Consé. dfist, 1.1. 6 The permanency of the 
papal-imperial system, 

+B. sd. = Partst. Ods. 

t6t1 Sreno fist, Gt. Brit. 1x. axiv. (1623) 1190 To salute 
this puppet King, and to welcome these papals. 

+Pa‘palin,-ine, O/:. [a.F. papalin (isthe. in 
Matz.-Darm.), relating to the pope, f Ht. papalino. 
f. fapale: see Papa and -InE1)] A member of 
the papal party or papal church; an adherent of 
the pope; a papist. 

1624 Pipers. Let. i. g2 The wise State of Venice hauca 
little different notion of their Vapalines, exuding ..such of 
the Nobilitie as are obliged to the Pope by he asticall 

romotions, 1626 C. Porier tr. Sarpi's fist. Quarrels 206 
The PDoctrine of the Romane Writers, or Papalins, 1669 
Manxter Power Mag. § Ch. Past. iw xiv. (1671) 42 The Wars 
between the German Eniperours and the Papalires. 1584 
J. Urown fist, Brit, Ch, (1820) 1.6 Vhetr uncommon holi- 
ness distinguished them from the Papalins. 

| Papalina, Cés. rare—'. [t., fem. of papr- 
fina: sce prec] A female papist. 

1671 in Dew. Ferney Fane. (1894) IV. 203 By y? best and 
truest intellegence she did not dy a Papalina, butshe mace 
noe profession or confession cyther way. 

Papalism éipaliz'm,. [I Paran + -1stJ 
The papal system. 

1890 Contemp. Keo. XIV. 4,6 Bavaria, began to be dis- 
posed towards Papalism and Jesuitiom. 1887 / sazes (weekly 
ed) 7 Oct. 4/t ‘The modern advocate of the new Papalism, 

Pa‘palist. [fas pree. + -ist. Cf obs. F. 
papaliste] A member of the papal party, an 
adherent of the papal system. 

17S0 Honces Chr, fan (1755) Pref. 23 For my reader's 
satisfaction and reflection, and the Papalists conviction and 
confusion. 1826 G.S Faner Diffc. Komcnisnt 1823) 375 
Unless I wholly mistake, the very hardiest of the Papalists 
pretend not to assert the Enfallibility ot Ecumenical Councils 
in regard to Facts. 188% Vrmes 12 Aug. 7/5 ‘The stage to 
which the deliberate fury of Papalists and anti-Papalists.. 
has carried the quarrel, 

Hience Papali'stic a., of the nature of a papalist: 
papistic. 

1886 Svmoxns Aevaiss. It., Cath, React. (1898) VIL x. g2 
THis papalistic enemies conld get no grip upon him. 

+ Papality. 06s. [a. F. pafalité, in med.b. 
pifpalitas (igth e. in Du Cange): see Varan and 
-ry.] ‘The papal ofiice, dignity, or authority ; 
the popcdom; the papal sce. 

1456 Sik G. Have Laie clowns (S.T.S.) rar (He) ourthrew: 
wiangwisly the legis of the pupalitee. 1480 Canton Chron, 
Eng. ¥. (1520) 54/1 It was in the 6 yere of Seynt Gregoryes 
papalyte. 1525 Lo. Buexeirs /rofss. I. cls. 440 Pope 
Clement wap redy in his chambre of consystorie, sy ttyng in 
his chayre of papalyte. 1652 Urqunart Zewed Wks, 11834) 
279 Joynt to the power wherewith he is invested by his 
Papality, he ruleth over those parts by the right of a 
temporal prince. 1661 BLocnxt Glossogr. (ed. 2), Papatity,. « 
the Popedom, the Dominion of the Pope, Popishness. 

Papalize péipaloiz),v. (f. Paran + -17E.] 

1. z#ér, To become papal or popish in practice 
or sympathies ; to romanize. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare ii, 10 Concerning the. .be- 
hauiour of this Papalizing Churcheman, 1783 Cowrer Let. 
to ¥. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. 128 Approaching nearer to the 
church of Rome than ever any Methodist did, though 
papalizing ts the crime with whtch he charges all of that 
denomination. 1886 Symonvs Henaiss. 1t., Cath. React. 
(1898) VEE. x. 86 Her nobles became,.more papalising in 
their private sympathies. ‘ . 

2. ¢rans. To render papal; to imbue with papal 
or papist principles or doctrines. 

1839 Watchusan 4 Sept., Let him especially look at Ireland, 
intensely papalised as it is. 1856 E.G. K. Browne Ann. 
Vractarian Mevem. (1861) 470 Mr. Golightly..accused Dr. 
Wilberforce of Papalizing the See coninutted to his charge. 
1898 G. W. E. Russene Coll, & Recoll, iv. 55 Ile believed 
that he had been divinely appointed to papalize England. 

Hence Pa‘palized ff/.a., Pa‘palizing wii, sh. 
and /fi.a.; also Papaliza‘tion, the action of 
papalizing, Pa‘palizer, one who papalizes. 

1624, 1783 Papalizing [see sense 1]. G. S. Faner 
Prov, Lett. (1844) 11. 100 In order to retain these faithful 
papalisers in our ecclesiastical garrison. 1843 — Sacr. 
Calend, Prophecy (1844) |. p. xxv, la these evil days of 
Scepticism and Papalisation. 1879 Bouttsee ffist. Ch. 
Eng, 60 The canon and the civil law of the la i medi- 
zval period. 1882 Ch, Times é Feb. 68 ¢ thorough 
Papalizing of the Church under Cardinal Kemp. 

Parpally, dv. [I. Papat+-Ly2,] Ina papal 
manner; from a papal point of view; as a pope. 

1627 H. Burton Batting Pope's Bull 68 It reigned then 
Imperially ; it reigneth now Papally. 1888 Datly News 
29 Oct. 6/3 Henry VII ..was..one of the most papally- 
minded men in England. rgor F, W. Martiano Rede Lect. 
25 Very rarely do we see elsewhere the acadeniic teaching of 
any law that is not Roman; imperially or papally Roman, 


PAPALTY. 


+Pa-palty. Ols. [a. OF. papalté, papauite 
(a1550 Calvin in Godef, Comp/.), mod. F. papauté, 
f. papal after royaltd, royauté.| = PAPALiTyY. 

1577 F. de Liste's Legendarie C viij b, Through whose aide 
he might conquere the Papaltye for him selfe. 1642 Mitton 
Reform, wt. (3851) 42 To uphold the deerepit Papalty, 1859 
i Hosnouse f/a/y I]. 239 The Papalty, like the Ottoman 

Empire in Europe, subsists hy sufferance. 

+Pa‘pane, a. and sé. Obs, rare. [f. L. pape 
pope, after L. type *papanius: see -AN,-ANE.] = 
Papat a. and sé. 

1881 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor.20 Although the same 
doth not acknowledge your Pspane principalitie, /éfd. 476 
Peruse throughly this whole Papane. 

Papaphobia (pélpafarbia). rare“ [f L. 
papa pope + Gr. -pofia fear.]  listempered dread 
of the pope or of popery. Hence Pa‘papho:bist, 
one who is affected with papaphobia. (sonce-wid.* 

1798 Risser Life of Burke 1. 32 (Jod.) The puritanical 
papaphobia. 18:8 Correincs in 1.74, Reve. (1838) IIL. 189 
In the same spirit I excuse the opposite party, the Puritans 
and Papaphobists. — A 

Pa:pa-prela‘tical, a. nonce-wad. Of or pertain- 
ing to papal prelates, or prelates who act papally. 
So Papa-pre:latist, one who supports such prelates. 

1692 Scotch Prestyt, Flog, (1738) 76 She (Ch. of Enz.) is 
Papa-prelatical; nay, she is Archt-papa prelatical. 1816 
Scott Of? Mort. vi, To’mix in the ranks of malignants, 
papists, papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, aud scoffers. 

Paparchy pé-paiki. rare. [f L. papa pope 
+ Gr. -np ua -archy, sovereignty.) Papal rule or 
sovereignty ; government by a pope. 

1839-40 I. Tavior Ane Chr. (1842) 11. viii. 40> Assump- 
tions an which the Papar: hy has been made to rest. 1895 
MN. Amer, Kem, Aug. 139 The paparchy is a law unto itself. 

So Papa rehical a., pertaming to papal rule. 

1895 .V. later. Meo. Ang. 132 Vhe Pontiff reservesto him. 
self the full pawers conferred upon him by paparchical laws. 

Papas, a Greek priest: see Papa 2. 

Papaship (papafip). [f Paral+-sinp.] The 
position of being a‘ papa’, fatherhood; also with 

ossessive) as a mock litle. (Azearous.) 

1816 Byxon Let. tv Moore 5 Jan., My approahing papa- 
ship detained us. 1838 #raser’s Mag. XVI1.679 Vhe baring 
intrusions cf papa-ship, 1883 Buack Foelavde IE, x. 191 
You will convey the information to his Papa-ship. 

+ Pa‘pate. Ofs. rare [a Ob. papa? (15th c. 
in Godef.) or ad. med.L. ~dpatus (Du Cange , f 
papa pope: see -aTE!L] ‘The office of pope, the 
papacy. 

1390 Grower Conf I, 254 A Cardinal was thilke tide, Which 
the papat longe hath desired. 1456 SirG. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. 5.) 216 [tf] the subject had bene als evill to the haly 
papatis as the maister man was, : 

apaveraceous (papévare fas’, a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Papaiverace-a (f. L. papaver poppy) +r -ous.] 
Of or belouging to the N.O. /epaveracee, the 
poppy family. 

1846 Worcester cites Zenany Cyl. 1863 Mary Howttt 
&, Bremer's Greece 1. vil 260 A little golden yellow flower 
of the papaveraccous family, 

+ Papaverric,a. chem. Obs. [f. asnext+-1¢.] 
In paparerie acid, a synonym of Meconic acid, 

1857 in Mayxn L.rpos. Lev. 1876 Iarvey Jat. fed. 
(ed. 6) 738 ‘ oe ; 

Papaverine (papétvarsin), Che.  [f. L. 
papiver poppy + -INe-.] An alkaloid \C,,H.,NO, 
contained in opium, obtained in colourless needles, 

1857 W. A. Mitcer Elem, Chem, 111. 282 Papaverine. .is 
distinguished trom the other opium bases by givins with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a deep blue colour. 1876 Ilariey 
Mat. Med. ed. 6) 762 Opium coatains about 1 per cent. of 
Papaverine, 

Papaverous (pipdivaras), a. [f. as pree. + 
-ous.} Pertaining to, resembling, or allied to the 
poppy; papaveraceons ; fig. soporific, 

1646 Sir ‘I. Buowne Psend. FA. vii vii. (1686) 288 Man- 
drakes afford a papaverons and unpleasant odor. 1845 
Blackw. Mag. LVI 243 Papaverous volumes, with which 
only a superhuman endowment of vigilance conld hope 
snecessfully to contend, 1874 Biackte SeffCult, § A botanist 
ail class a water-lily with the papaverous or poppy 

family. 

Papaw (pap9:, pp). Forms: a, 6-7 papaio, 
7-9 papaye, 8pappaya, papay, papey, 8-papaya, 
(9 popeya). & 7 pappa, pappaw, papawe, 
7-9 papa, 8 papah, paupaw, 8-9 pawpaw, 
poupau, 7- papaw. [Formerly papaya, papay, 
a. Sp. and Py. papaya, papayo (the tree), adopted 
from a Carib dialect, 

Oviedo, 1535, gives papaya as the name in Hispaniola; 
Breton, Dictlonnatre Caraibe, 1665, has ababai papaye- 
tree; Gilij, ia say's that some form of pafa/a is the vane 
amoug all the peoples of the Orinoco, that in Ottomac 
(Venezuelan Carib) 11 is apfai, From America the name 
was taken with the plant in the 16th ¢ to the East Indian 
archipelago, where Aafaya now occurs in Malay. ‘The 
immediate source of the Eng. forms papa, papaw, patypary, 
etc. does not appear. F. pafaye is from Sp.) 

1, a. The truit of Carzea Papaya (see b), usually 
oblong and about 10 inches long, of a dull orange 
colour, with a thick fleshy rind. and containing 
aumerous black seeds embedded in pulp; used ia 

ropical cou.tries as food, either raw, preserved in 

ugar, made into sance, or (in an unripe state) 
oiled or pickled, 
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a. 3598 Prius tr. Linschoter 1, (1885) 11. 35 There is algo 
a fruite that came out of the Spanish Indies, hrought .. to 
Malacca, and from thence to India, it is catled Paputos, and 
is very like a Mellon, as bigge as 4 man’s fist. 1698 Frocrer 
Fay. 128 As for the Hapeye it's a thick fruit, and tastes 
somewhat like a Cucumber. 1769 Ann. Reg. 190/1 Their 
other fruits, as.. Papayas, Mammeas, etc. can no ways be 
equivalent to aur fruits. 1878 P. Ropinson fa Aly /udian 
Garden, Fruits 50 Vhe rank pofeyas clustering beneath their 
coronals of shapely leaves. 

bh 1624 Capt. SMitn Virgdaia v. 171 (Bermudas) The most 
delicate Pine-apples, Plantans, and Papawes. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert /¥av. 183 Amongst other fruits..are Lemmons, 
Pappaes, Cocos. 1726 Snecvocre Voy. round World 356 
Those... brought us Papas, Guayavas, Cassia, Limes. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. xii. 267 Another fruit called a Papah, 1825 
Gentil. Mag. XCV.1. 318 The papa is a [ruit about the same 
size [as the grenadilla]. 1869 A. R. Wattace A/alday Archi- 
fedago 11. 33 The only fruits seen here were papaws and 
pine-apples. . 

b. The lree Cartca Papaya (N.O. Papayacex), 
a native of South America, commonly cultivated 
throughout the tropies, 

Somewhat resembling a palm, with an unbranched stem of 
soft spongy wood, a crown of large seven-lobed cut-edged 
leaves on long stalks,and male and female flowers noually 
on different plants. The stem, leaves, and fruit contain an 
acrid milky juice which has the property of rendering meat 
tender by micans of a ferment which it contains jsee Papaty, 
Parayottn). 

a, 1613 Purcnas /'tlertmage (1614) 505 The Papaios will 
not grow, but male and female together. 1796 STEDMAN 
Sartuam Vt. xxvi. 243 Amongst the preserves were the 
female pappayas, the male bearing no fruit. 1796 Hunter 
tr. S¢.-/erre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11.167 Paul was as much 
surprized, and as sorrowful, at the sight of this large papaya 
loaded with fruit. 2875 Miss Biro San.twich fs (1880) 46 
There were basanas..bamboos, papayas. 

B. ¢ 1645 Water Satile of Sumimer-/si. 4. 52 The palma- 
christi, and the fair papa, Now but a seed (preventing 
Nature's law), In half the circle of the hasty year Project 
a shade, and lovely fruits do wear, 1657 R. LiGon Sarbadoes 
(1673) 70 The Papa is but a small tree,..the top handsomely 
form'd to the branches. 1764 Gratncer Sugar Cane w.6 
Thy temples shaded by the trem'lous palm, Or quick papaw. 
1871 Kincauny sf dast i, In the midst of the yard grew, 
side by side. .the magic trees, whose leaves aed on the 
toughest neat make it tender..a male and female Papaw. 

2. (Only in forms papaw. patwpaw.) Name in 
U.S. for a small N. American tree, Astmina 
(riloba (N.O. Anonacew), with dull purple flowers 
and ovate leaves ( pafaw-tree); or for its oblong 
edible fruit, about 3 or 4 inches long, with bean- 
like seeds embedded in a sweet pulp. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 321 Papaw-tree of North 
America, Aunona. a1796 in Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 577 
iOhio} Crab apple tree, paupaw or custard apple. (did. 636 
Kentucky) he coffee, the papaw, the hacer 1807 
P. Gass Fraé. 261 We got a great many papaws. akind of 
fruit in great abundance on the Missouri from the river 
Platte to its mouth. 1832 Mrs. F. Trotrore Dow, Manners 
Antericans iv, (1839! 32 Near New Orleans the undergrowth 
of pahuetio and pawpaw is highly beautiful. 1851 Mayne 
Reiw Scalp Hunt. i.13 Vhe ted-hird flutters down in the 
coppice of green pawpaws. 1866 / reas. Bot. 843 Papaw. 


3. altrib., as fapaw-bush (= 2), papatu-thicket — 


sense 2). fapaw-tree (= 1 b or 2). 

1704 Coliect, Hoy, (Churchill) 111. 769/1_A_ Fig-Tree or a 
Papey-lree was..sold. rgzog Rosman Guiaca 290 Some 
Papxy-trees run up tothe heighth of thirty foot. 1973 Café. 
Wallis's Voy. in Gent, May. XLV 542 Mere [Tinian, 
Ladrones Is.] they got beef, pork, poultry, papaw-apples. 
1894 Onting (U.S) XXIV. 337/2 Our camping-place was 
a paw-paw thicket. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 306/1 She kept 
herself screened behind the ironweed and pawpaw bushes. 

Fa pey scone (peepayyé' fas), @. Sot. [f. 
mod.L. apaydce-a (f. Papaya: see Papaw) + 
-ous.] Belonging lo the N. O. Papayacex (some- 
times reckoned as a suborder of /asstforacex), of 
which the Papaw-tree, Carica Papaya, is the type. 
So Papa-‘yad (-ap 1d), apapayaceous tree or shrub; 
Papa‘yal a., allied to the Papayacer ; sb. a plant 
of the papayal alliance; Papayotin (pApéerelin) 
Chem., a ferment, akin to papain, contained in 
the sap of the papaw-tree. 

1846 Lixovey Veg. Aingd. 320 The .. Papayal alliance. 
fbid., (The plants] brought into closest contact with Papa- 
yals. /did, 321 Papayacex, Papayads. 1857 Mavne Expos. 
Lex. Papayaceons, 1866 / reas. Bot. 843 Papayacer 
(Caricee, Papayads), a natural order of calycifloral dicoty- 
ledons belonging to Lindley’s papayal alliance of diclinous 
Kxogens, 1885 Lancet 11 July 86/2 Papayotin (in diph- 
theritis) exercises a feeble solvent effect on the membrane 
when it is beginning 10 decompose, 1898 Ad/butt's eae 
Aled. V. 33 Papain .. the mare powerful product yielded by 
the fruit of Carica Papaya (papayotin being derived from 
the milky sap} has been recommended. 

her {l. Par s6.2 - Boat sd. 2a.) 

1, boat-shaped vessel for holding pap for 


feeding infants. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v1. viti, | havea vast inclination 
to geta pap-boat myself, and make hima present of it. 185) 
Twackerav Rose & Ring iti, [She] merely sent her compli- 
ments and a silver papboat for the baby. . 

2. A shell of the family 7urdbineltide, as Turbi- 
nella rapha, used on the Malabar coast to hold 
anointing oil, 

1886 in Cassedl’s Encyel. Dict. 

Pape, obs. form of Pap; Se. form of Pope. 

Papegay, -jay, -joy, obs. forms of Popinsay. 

+Papelard, 04s. Also 5 papularde, pape- 
lart. [a. F. papelard adj. and sb. (13th c. in 


PAPER. 


Littré); in It. pappalardo glutton, greedy-gut, 
hypocrite (Baretti); med.L. pape-, papalardus (Du 
Cange); f. OF. paper, It. pappare 10 eat + lard, 
It. /ardo bacon, tat; lit. a parasite, a sponge, a 
‘sucker’.] A flattering parasite, a sycophant; a 
hypocrite. Also attrib. or as adj. Hypocritical 
(for zreed or gain). 

1340 Ayend. 26 Pet me ne hy yhyealde ypocrite ne papelard 
huer me dret more pe wordle ene god. ¢1400 Rom. 
Rose 7283 That papelard, that him yeldeth so, And wol to 
worldly exe go. ©2440 Gesta Roms, \xx. 401 (Add. MS.) He, 
this papularde presie, hathe herde oure Cownsaytle, and 
hathe delynered here froin syn. 1493 Caxton Vitas Pair, 
1. li, (1495) 106 Lete us entree in: And slee this papelart. 

So + Papelardry, + Papelardy (papyllardie), 
sycophancy, hypocrisy (for greed or gain), 

¢c1400 Rou. Rose 6796 Bifore the puple patre and prey, 
And wrye me in my foxerye Under a cope of papelardye. 
ergootr. Seercta Secret.,Gov. Lordsh. 136 \n false Papelardry 
of word or of dede. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piler. 13921 
Papyllardie Wych is a maner of ypocrysie. 

Papeling, obs. Sc. form of PorrLinc, a papist. 

ap Legg lage Obs, Also 5 paplote, paplette. 
[app. AF. fae, f. papfe Pap sb.2 + -/otte dim. 
suff. Not in OF. (Godel. has papelote, -lotte small 
piece of paper).] Porridge. 

1393 Lanai. £. 72. C. x. 75 Bobe in mylk and in mele to 
make with papelotes. 14.. Joc. in Wr.-Wiilcker_ 601/46 
Poraptunt,ane Papelotes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 268/2 Paplote 
(4. Paplette), fapatune. 

Papengay, obs. form of Porixgay, 

* Paper (per pa: , sd. Also 4 papure, 4-6 papir, 
5 papire, papyre, (paupire, 5-6 pauper’, 5-7 
papyr.6 papre. [a. AF. papir = OF. papier (= 
Pr. paprer, Cat. paper, Sp. papel‘ paper’, It. papiro 
papyrus), ad. L. papyrus the papyrus or paper- 
reed of the Nile, also writing-material made of 
it, a. Gr. wandpos the papyrus-reed. From the 
writing-sheets madc of the thin strips of papyrus 
the name was transferred to paper made of cotton, 
and thence to paper of linen and other fibres. 
These extensions took place before the word 
became English, so that here its application to 
ed is only a later retrospective use.] 

. The simple word. * Without @ or fi. (exc. 
as denoting a particular kind). 

1. A substance composed of fibres interlaced into 
a compact web, made (usually in the form of 
a thin flexible sheet, most commonly white) from 
various fibrous materials, as linen and cotton rags, 
straw, wood, certain grasses, ele., which are ma- 
cerated into a pulp, dried, and pressed (and sub- 
jected to various other processes, as bleaching, 
colouring, sizing, ete., according to the intended 
use); it is ased (in various forms and qualities) 
for writing, printing, or drawing on, for wrapping 
things in, for covering the interior of walls, and for 
other purposes. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 802 So mony pynakle payntet watz 
poudred ay qnere,.. Pat pared out of papure purely hit 
semed.  ¢1374 Cuavcer 7'reylus v. 1597 Youre lettres ful 
pe papir al y-pleynted Conseyued hath mya hertes pite. 
¢ 31400 MauNDEV. (1839) xxii. 239 He maketh no Money, but 
of Lether emprented, or of Papyre| No.6, papire]. 1463 Bury 
if tdis (Camden) 42 A book of papyr to wryte in expensis. 
a3gz9 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1.131 A 
reme of papyr wyll nat holde fall}. 1548 Privy Council Acts 
(18g0) ib. 179 ‘lo the Cleikes of the Connsaile for paper: 

ns and ink. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 24 All their 

ooks..are written in parchment, for paper they haue none. 
1712 Act 10 Anne c. 18. § 44 Paper..printed painted or 
stained ,.to serve for Hangings. a1716 Sout Ser. TV. 
x. 440 He sells his Soul with it, like brown Paper, into the 
Bargain. 1730 Firuoinc Axthor's arce u. v, A good 
handsome large volume, .. printed on a good paper and 
letter. 1887 Pal’ Mall G. 21 Sept. 12/1 A growing tree is 
now often cut down, made into paper, and turned ont asa 
newspaper in thirty-six hours. 

b. Also applied to other substances used for 
writing upon, of similar consistence but differently 
made, as the Papyres of the ancients ; or to sub- 
stances of similar texture, as that made by wasps 
for their nests (see paper-wasp in 12). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. exxvi. (Bodl. MS.) 
Of pese russchis .. bei makeb & weneb botes and seiles, 
.. & also pei makeb uit oe ir to write in. om: Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 Of the pith or heart of the tree, 
is made paper for bookes, 1615 G. Sannvs 77av, 102 
‘The sedgie reeds,..called formerly Pagyrt, of which they 
made paper; and whereof onrs made of rags, assumeth that 
name. 12843 Penay Cycl, XXVIII. 105/1 This [ligneous] 
fibre .. is made into a paper, of which are constructed the 
combs [of a wasps’ nest}. 

ce. Applied familiarly to substances made from 
paper-palp, used in the industrial arts, such as 
mill-board, papier maché, slabs prepared for use 
in roofing, building, and other purposes. 

¢1670 Bovis Uses Nat. Things iv. Wks. 1772 11. 485 
Though paper be one of the commonest bodies that we use, 
yet there are very few that imagine... that frames for 
pictures and divers fine pieces of embossed work, with 
other cnrions moveables, may..be made of it. 1778 Tour 
thro’ Gt. Brit., Birmingham, Mr. Clay's manufactory for 
japanning, &c., making paper cases, stands, waiters, tea- 
boards, coach-pannels, &c,, all of paper, hae varnished, 
and painted, 1897 Baoex-Powett AVatabele Campaign ii. 


PAPER. 


25 [Buluwayo] well filled with buildings, all single-storeyed, 
some brick, some tin, some ‘paper’ (i.e. wire-wove, ready- 
made in England, sent ont tn pieces), all with verandahs. 
/bid. iii. 80 These ‘paper’ houses are conimon in Buluwayo 
—they are really wire-wove, with wooden fraines, iron roofs, 
cardboard walls. . / 
d, In various phrases and connexions, with 
allusion to writing or drawing; as ¢o commit to 
paper, to write down; fo put pen to pafer, to 
commence writing, to write. Ov paper: in writing, 
in print; said esp. of something described or repre- 
sented in a preliminary sketch or plan, in contrast 


to the reality; henee = in theory, theoretically. 

1582 Stanyucrest Zneis, etc. (Arb.) 139 But shat 1 tooue 
the lady, so as Petrarck Laura regarded? In paper her 
dandling? her person neauer atayning? 1624 Carr. Sucru 
Virginia w.16r A\l those ..are rather things in words and 
paper then in effect. ¢1654 Dor. Ospoane Let?. (1903) 146 
The fellow thought that putting ‘pen to paper’ was much 
better than plain ‘writing’. 1771 Smoncerr //umph. Cl. 
to June i, Aman may be very entertaining and instructive 
upon paper. .and exceedingly dull in common discourse. 1795 
Wasnincton Leté, Writ. 1892 XIII. 64 All this looks very 
well on paper; but [etc 1865 L. Carron. Alice's Adz, 
Wonderl. vi, 122 Unmpty Dumpty looked donbrful. ‘I'd 
rather see that done on paper’, he said. 1888 Iiurcon 
Lives 12 Ga. Afen 1. ut. 296 The intention .. of committing 
to paper some recollections of the holy man. 

+2. Paper bearing writing; written documents 


collectively. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Cook's T. 40 Vp on a day whan he his papir 
soghte, that [etc]. 1393 Lano.. P. 2 C. xiv. 38 The 
marchante mote nede be lette lengere pen pe messagere 5 
For pe parcels of hus paper and ober pryney dettes Wol 
lette hym, as ich leyne. ; 

3. Comm, a. Negotiable documents, bills of ex- 
change, etc. collectively, b. Paper money or 
currency 2s opposed to coin, bank-notes, etc. 

1674 CLarennon //ist. Red. xvi. § 241 The custom.. being 
to make their payments in Paper by Assignations, 1727-41 
Cuamaers Cycl. s.v., | have no money to give you, but only 
Paper; Paper indeed as good as ready money. 1728 Swirr 
Answ, Menor, Wks. 1755 V. u.173 Will forcigners take our 
bankers paper? 1775 R. Montcomery in Sparks Corr. 
dliner. Rev. (1853) ie 491 It will be necessary to send hard 
money here..as paper will not yet go down, 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. xxii, But rarely seen, like gold compared with 
pat x. 1883 March, fxam, 14 Dec. 4/1 For three months’ 

ills the terms were .. 2§ per cent., but for January paper 
the rate was stiffer. Jfod. The bankers will not look at his 
paper, ee 

4. slang. a, Free passes of admission to a theatre 
or other entertainment; ¢rausf. persons admitted 


by free passes. 

1873 Routledge’s Yng. Gentl, Mag. Apr. 277/1 The house 
is filllag well withont the aid of paper or free tickets. 1885 
St. Fames's Gaz. 30 Jan., Another, point; | mean the dis- 
tribution of ' paper’, or free admissions. 1888 Pad? Afal/ G. 
19 May 4/2 Tlow much paper tbere was in St. James’s Mall 
yesterday we do not know, but tbe hall, in any case, mnst 
have been remnneratively fall. 

b. U.S. Marked cards for sharpers. 

1894 MaskeLvne Sharps & gee tt a ericn +. one 
may still find ‘saloons’ which are stocked entirely with this 
kind of ‘paper’ as the cards are called. 

+5. Herb paper, water paper: suggested names 
for the papyrus plant. Oés. 

1948 Turxer Names of Herbes, Papyros... VW maye be 
called in englishe water paper, or herbe paper. 

** Individual singular with @, and plural. 

(The earliest sense here is 7, the agers which first attnined 
to individual distinction being written documents. In 6 
also, the speciatized b. naturally took precedence of the 
general sense.) 

6. A piece, sheet, or leaf of paper. 

1628 Eaate Microcosm, A Childe, His Soule is yet a 
white paper vnscribled with obsernations of the world. 1634 
J. Bate Alyst, Nat. § Art 30 Strnine it through a browne 
paper rowled within a tnanel. 1718 Mrs. Eaves Receipt 5 
Let ‘em stand all Night in the Pan they are boil‘d in, with 
a Paper laid close to ein, 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. 
ili, (1876) 85 The mind is often. compared to a tablet or 
paper... But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a blank 
paper, 1895 H, C. Woon Therap. (1879) 19 Papers are 
medieated leaves or sheets of paper for external use. 

b. A picee of paper serving as a wrapper or 
receptacle; often including the contents, a packet 
done up in paper, a small paper parcel; a paper- 
ful; a sheet or card of paper containing pins or 
needles stuck in it. 

1s11 GuyLroape Pilgy. (Camden) 39 The warden ..toke a 
basyn ful of pio papres wilt rel yquis i Sa: of them. 
r in Ilay Fleming Avary Q. of Scots (1897) Item 
3%, papir of prenis to the ak dule, 1662 jee 
tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 227 A paper of Fruits and Conserves 
for the Desert. 1698 A. Brann Zid, Muscovy to China 82 
Two Papers of Thee. @1776 R. James Dessert. on Fevers 
(1778) 48, I gave him half a paper more of the Powder. 1836 
Dicxens S#. Boz 1, 229 A little basket which. .contains a 
small black bottle and a paper of sandwiches, 1844 — 
Mart. Chuz. xix, Give me the paper of gloves. 1901 Acadeny 
17 Ang. 138/:, ‘I want a paper of pins’. 

ce. A curl-paper. (Usually in 27.) 

1876 Miss Brapvon 7. Haggard's Dau. ix. 122 Take their 
hair ont of papers. 

7. A sheet, leaf, or piece of paper, bearing writ- 
ing; a document written or printed on paper, as 
a note, bill, or other legal instrument; in #7. 
written notes, memoranda, letters, official docu- 
ments, etc. With quot. ¢1475 cf. F. dre sur les 
papiers de quelgu'un, to be in his books, in his 
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debt, + Papers of concern: ef. 1. papiers de consd- 
quence, papiers d affaires. 

[1364-5 Holls of Parit, VV. 287/1 Surmettantz a eux ge sont 
Dettonrs, & ce voillent ils prover par lour papirs.] 1389 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 5 ‘To kepe wel & trewely alle be pointz of 
bis papir. c1475 fartenay 4735 Now full merily demene 
you amonge, For of bis panpires strike oute plain be ye ! 
1590 Srenser /*, Q. 1. xii. 25 Which he disclosing read thus, 
as the paper spake. 1682 Bunyan /fofy I ar 203 His name 
is Pitiless; so he has writ himself in all papers of concern, 
wherein be has had to do. 1706 Mrs, Ravin Lei, Lit 
AYern (Camden) 208 As to my husband's papers T have put 
them all .. into Mr. Dale's hands. 1750 Gray Loag Story 
66 Papers and books a hnge Imbroglio! 1824 J. Jouxson 
Typogr. I. xvi. §73 Papers printed by anthority of cither 

onse of Parliament, 1861 C, Kuicut Pof. flisi, Fag. VIE. 
xxvi. 453 Mr. James Pauil.. moved for papers, upon which 
he proposed to ground grave charges against the late 
governor-general. 1872 Vrais Growth Conim, 9g From a 
state paper of the Doge Moncenigo we learn some par- 
ticnlars of the trade with Italy, 1g0z Besant five Irs. 
Tryst 29 ‘You've signed some paper or other, of course ?’ 
‘T've signed a dozen papers’. J/od, “Che honourable gentle- 
man concluded his speech by moving for papers, ‘The Prime 
Minister promised that papers shonld be laid on the table of 
the Honse. 

+b. A note, fastened on the back of a criminal 
undergoing punishment, specifying his offence. Obs. 

a1g29 SKELTON SA, Parrot 472 So myche papers weryng 
for ryghte a smalle exfeJesse. 415948 Hatt Céron, f/en, 
VI11 sg He so punyshed periurye with open puniysliment 
& open papers werynye, that in his tyme it was lesse vsed. 
id a <EWSTUB Confut. (1579) 82b, Allegories, which are 
H.N. his best witnesses: be as those men who haue hereto- 
fore worne papers. 1588 Suaxs. 4. 1. Z. 1. iii, 47 Why he 
comes in likem periure, wearing papers. 1593 — 2 //en.1"/, 
un. iv, 31 Led along, Mayl’d vp in shame, with Papers on 
my hack, And follow'd with a Rabble. 1688 R. Houma 
Armoury wt. 310/t To stand on the Pillory.,with Papers 
of his Offence set on his Back. 

te. pl. = STATE-PApens, as in Office of fis (fer) 
Majesty's Papers, Clerk, Keeper, Negister of the 
Papers; cf. also PAPER-OFFICE a, O05. 

Cf. ‘Calendar of Documents relating to the Ilistory of the 
State Paper Office’ in 30f4 Kep. Dep. Afr. App. pp. 212- 
293. The ‘ Office of Her Majesty's Papers and Records for 
Business of State and Council’ was established in 1573. 
About 1800 the terms ‘papers of state’, ‘ paper-office * eta, 
became superseded by those of ‘State papers’, ‘State paper 
office ‘ etc. 

1612 in jot Ref. Dep. Afr. App. 223 ‘The Othe of the 
Clerke of the Papers for matters of State. 61a /mdorse- 
ment ibid, A Register of the later Boukes and Papers of 
lnglish business..delivered into the Office of the Papers at 
Whitehall, at the death of the Karle of Salisbury, late Lord 
‘Treasurer. 1629 Six ‘T. Wiisox /edition ibid. 239 Clerk, 
Keeper and Register of Vour Majesty's Papers and Records 
for business of State and Council, 22782 /6fd¢. 270 To 
preserve the Papers of State for the nse of the public. 1799 
féid. 287 ‘The King's papers require an arrangement ap- 
plicable to the dispatch of business. 

d. fé. The collection of documents which estab- 
lish the identity, standing, cte., of an envoy, 
traveller, or other person; the certificates which 
accompany an officer’s application for permission 
to resign; hence Zo send 72 one's papers, to resign; 
(ship's papers) the set of doeuments carried by a 
ship for the manifestation of her ownership, nation- 
ality, destination, etc. 

1685-8 in Black Bh. Admiralty (1871) 1, 29 To examine 
them well abont their ladeing and hkewise their papers 
and docuinents. 1794 in Story's Pract, Prise Courts (1854) 4 
Ivery ship must be provided with complete and genuine 
papers, /érd., If there be false or colourable papers; if any 
papers be thrown overboard; .. if proper ship's papers are 
not on board. 19796 Pirt £ez, 2 Nov., 1 accompanied your 
memorial with all your papers. 1855 Macaccay //7st, Enge 
xx. LV. 473 A fine ship named the Redbridge... Her papers 
had been made out for Alicant. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
dian. Apr. 302/1, | sent in my papers, packed up my traps, 
and here Tam, 1890 W. I8. Norris J/isadventure xvi, 
He wished him. .to send in his papers before his marringe. 

e. A set of questions in an examination, usually 
written or printed on onc sheet ; also, the written 


answers to such a set of questions. 

1838 Arnon in Stanley L7/¢ (1844) Il. 114 The recom- 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, that the Examinations 
should be conducted entirely through the medium of printed 
papers, /did., We... know the value of printed papers, and 
we know also the advantages to be derived from a viva voce 
examination. 1852 Bristeo 5 Years fu Eng. Univ. \. 186 
Onur best classic had not time to floor the paper. 1859 
Farras Fulian Home xi. 131 The papers suited him ex- 
cellently. 1861 M. Burrows Pass & Class (1866) 21 The 
Pass papers occupy one day, the Class papers from four to 
five. Jfod. | was busy correcting examination papers, 

8. = Newspaper, journal, 

1642 Pr. Rureat Declaration 3 Those impudent unpunished 
papers cried daily in the streets. 1716 Appison Frecholder 

0.19% 4 The £xaminer was a Paper in the last Reign, 
3727-41 CHamagas Cyc/. s.v., We have daily Papers, weekly 
Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers..potitical Papers, 
literary Papers, Papers of entertainment, etc. 18:0 Lams 
Let. to arene 2 Jan., Coleridge is bringing out a paper 
in Weekly Numbers, called the friend. 1852 Mas. Stowe 
Unele Tor’s C. xix, She entered the room where St. Clare 
lay rending his paper. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 14 
The office of the locat paper (for the place has a paper— 
they all have papers). 

9. A written or printed essay, dissertation, or 
article on some particnlar topic. Now es. A 
commnniecation read or sent to a learned society. 

1669 W. Ilotnra Elem. Speech 113 A Paper presented to 
the Royal Society. 1700 T. Brown Assent Ser. § 
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| Cons, 2, 1 know not what Snecess these Papers will find in 


tbe World. 1754 Cuatuam Ledt. Nephew iil. 16 Spectators, 
especially Mr. Addison’s papers, to be read very frequently. 
179° Srans. Soc, cirts VX. 210 A short paper on te Cin. 
namon tree. 1882 Nature XXV. 351/1 The second paper 
was..on the system of dredging introduced .. on the rivers 
of France. 1887 Padl A/ad/G. 28 Oct. 3/2 This new theory, 
on which a paper was read at the late meeting of the 
British Association, 
IL. attrib. and Comb, 

10. Simple a¢érzé. in special senses, passing into 
adj. &, Of paper; made or consisting of paper. 

(Also, made of paper of a particular form or kind, as ina 
farge-papem copy of a book, a érotuu-paper parcel, an 
otled-paper hag, etc. See Laren, etc.) 

_ (Often unnecessarily hyphened to following sb. The hyplien 
is needed only whea the combination itsell is used attrib.) 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden Wks. .Grosart) ML. 173 
These Boyes paper-diagons that they let fly with a pack- 
thrid in the fields. 1662 J. Davirs tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
«lmbass, 236 Certain Cords whereat hung Paper-Laathorus. 
1670 W. Charke Nat. fist. Nitse 60 The paper-Bills on 
the walls..remain‘d like the Gold unburn’d, 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 1 May (0. H.S.) Il. ro The Bp... desires a large- 
paper Livy. /érd.1 June 17 Aroyal paper copy of Mill's N.T. 
1708 /ééd. 8 Apr. ror, 3 small-paper Livys. 1757 [Durxe] 
durop, Settlem, Aner, \1.297 Money of credit, which they 
commonly call paper currency, 1780 Cowrrr Sabe- 7. 385 
‘Vhe inestimable ‘Estimate’ of Brown Rose like a paper- 
kite, and charmed the town. 1828 P, Cuxnixcuam WV. Si 
Wades (ed. 3) 11. 102 Our colonial conncil has lately com- 
mitted a great error in prohibiting .. all paper issues helow 
one pound. 1849 Noap Avectrictty 167 A thick paper hag, 
1871 Kixcstiv Aé Last vy, Paper-nests, .. like those of 
tree-wasps at home, hang from the trees. 1875 Keraur ce, 
Mech., Paper Collar, one made from paper in imitation of 
linen, 1897 Marv Kincsrey Ub afitca 477 Seedy your 
men with us object to wurying paper parcels for fear of 
being taken for tailors, 1903 Padly Chron. 10 July 3,/5 
Paper-cover issues of scientific and other serivus bouks, 

b. fig. Like paper; slight, thin, flimsy, frail, 
feeble as ifmade of paper . 

1615 Crookr Body of Wax 60 The excellent proportion 
and structure..maketh this Paper-sconce high perill-proofe. 
a1716 Sout Serve IV. iv. 177 What Paper Walls such 
persons are apt to inclose themselves with, 1730 bir.pina 
Rape upon Rupe \. viii, Pux of my paper skull! 1804 
Coitins Seripscrap 4 Go patter to paperscull saps, do ye 
sce. 1897 A. T. Green Pays. Geol. ii 83 1n some very 
finely laminated rocks as many as 30 cr 40 layers may be 
counted in the thickness of an inch: such beds are .. called 
Paper shales. 1891 Latour Contmission Gloss., L’aper 
Shif,a ship built of inferior material and badly put tagether. 

e. fig. Consisting of, pertaining to, or carricd 
on by means of letters to journals, pamplhicts, or 
books; literary. (Cf. 1d.) 

1592 Nase 2. Peatdesse Wks. (Grosart) IT. 16 So... was 
this Paper-monster, Pierce Penilesse, begotten. 1592 (. 
Harvuy Joure Lett, iv. Wks, (Grosurt) | 3 Meere Puper- 
bugs, and inckchorne-pads: or a greate deale worse. 1599 
Snaks, Much aldo. ii. 249 Shall quips and sentences. and 
these paper bullets of the braincawe a man? 1636 Peyxnxi 
Unbish, Tinu(1661) Vp. 22 Books of controversie, and paper- 
bartels, 1642 Minton slarmrads, iv. Whs. (1847: 65 1 Lt will 
stand long enough against the battery of their paper pellets, 
1672 Charexpon /{ss. ‘Tracts (1727) 252 It thought it 
seasonable to discontinue these paper-skirmishes. 1727 W. 
SivKxeey in Jfen, (Surtees! b. 19g My retreat secures me 
from malice and cuvy and all other kinds of paper-zall. 
1761 Ann, Reg. 187 A very acrimonious paper war. 1895 C. 
RK. B. Barrert Susrey So A life of perpetual paper warfare. 

da, Written on paper, in written form ; ¢s/. exist- 
ing only ‘on paper’ (see 1d) and not in reality ; 


theoretical, hypothetical. 

1638 Cuituxew. Xetig. Prof. i. Pref. to Auth, ‘Charity 
Maint.’ § 18 The paper fortresses of an timaginary Infalli- 
bility. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 37 If they have 
a mind to bresk in npon a paper law. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 122, | determined, from the paper materials 
that Thad. .at once toconstruct the models. 1802 M. Cuther 
in Lift, ete. (1888) 1]. 74 We see how insignificant the best 
constructed paper Constitution will prove when opposed to 
the interests and passions of men. 1854 H. Minter Sev. & 
Schan. iii. (1857) 50, I remained simply a fictitious or paper 
cock-fighter. 1872 WWharton'’s Law Lex. (ed. 5), Paper 
blockade, the state of a line of coast proclaimed to be under 
plockade in time of war, when the naval force on watch 
is not sufficient. 1882 Ocmwin, Paper Aaron, paper lord, 
one who holds a title which is not hereditary, or holds it 
by courtesy. 1893 7émes 2 May 10/1 Paper profits were 
divided as if they were real. 

11, General Combs. 

a. attrib. Of, pertaining or relating to, or used 
for, paper or papers; as pafer-case, -circulation, 
-clamp, -clip, -colour (= white), -exctse, -factory, 
fibre, -file, market, -merchant, -payment (sense 3), 
opress, pulp (see PULP), -pusch, -size, -stiff, -Systent 
(sense 3 in quots.), ¢rede, etc. 

1679 Oates Narr, Vopish Plot 48 Who .. there drew ont 
ofa *Paper-Case a Paper. a Hucues Som Brown t. viti, 
A leatber paper-case. 1803 Edin. Kev. 11, 114 The doctrine 
of unlimited *paper-circulation. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech, 
* Paper-clamp, .. for holding newspapers, sbeet music, peri- 
odicals /bid., *Pafer-clip, a clasp for holding papers 
together. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 11 He will turn 
*paper-colour. 1860 Bricut SA., Zax bills 6 July (1876) 497 
Persons who were interested in this question of the *paper- 
excise. 1862 H. Marrvar Fear in Sweden Il. qoo Next 
year a “paper-factory will rise. 1871 Kixcstry Aé Last 
xvi, The culture of bamboo for *paper-fibre. 1875 Kxicnt 
Dict. Mech, *Paper-file, a device to hold letters or other 
papers in a pack. 4871 Kixcstey Az Las? xvi, To supp! 
the Unites States’ *paper market. 1600 J. Poay tr. Leos 
Africa vit. 307 Next followeth the streete of the *paper- 
nierchants. 1822 Cosretr Weekly Reg. 11 May a The 
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scheme for making Wh me ae perpetual, 825 J. 
Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 291 The screws employed for 
*paper-presses are generally formed with such coarse threads, 
and so rapid a spiral, that the clasticity of the paper is suff- 
cient to force it to run back, 1839 Une Dict. Aris 937 
The two sheets of *paper pulp thus united are carried for- 
ward hy the felt over n guide roller. 1900 Dict. Vat. Biog. 
LXI. 2146/2 He started a paper-pulp mannfactory at Chis- 
wick, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 936 [A] sieve is employed to 
strain the *paper-stuff previously to its being used in the 
machine. 1803 Adin. Kev. 11, 105 Dabblers in the *paper- 
system. 1823 in Cobhett Kar. Rides (1885) bE. 398 We can 
have no war, as long as the paper-system lasts. 

b. Objective and obj. gen., as papez-blessing, 
-saving, -selling, -sparing, -using adjs.; paper- 
colourer, -dauber, -glosser, -holder , -maker, -making, 
-marbler, -reader, -seller, -sorter, -spiller, -splitting, 
-tester, -waster. ¢. Instrumental and parasyn- 
thetic, as paper-bound, -capped, -clothed, -collared, 
-covered, -mended, -palisaded, -panelled, -paiched, 
-shuttered adjs. A. Similative, etc., as paper-thickh, 
-while adjs., paper-whiteness; paper-like adj. 

1597 Drayton Mortimneriados S ij b, What *paper-blessing 
Charrecters are you? 1598 E, Gitrin Shiaé. (1878) 5 So 
enery *paper-clothed post in Ponles To thee (Deloney) 
monrningly doth speake. 1872 Reutledge's Ev. Boy's Ana. 
Apr. 264/2 To jump throngh a *paper-covered hoop. 1682 
T. FuatMan Heraclitus Ridens No. ¢8 (1713) EH. 110 We 
shall ne’er have done, if every whiffling * Paper-~lauber must 
be regarded. 1882 Ocinvte, ‘aper-glosser, a hot-presser 
for glossing paper or cards; one who gives a smooth sur- 
face to paper. 12663 Grreter Counsel 93 * Paper-like walls. 
1857 Mus. Garty Paraddes fr. Nat, (1859) Hi. 33 Little 
pieces of his delicate paper-like bark. 1§73 80 Barer id. 
Pa A “paper maker, chartarius. 1832 Baseace Kcor, 
Manuf, xxxi. (ed. 3) 320 Ff the anthor deals at once with 
the paper-maker. 1816 Sixcer é/is?. Cards 20 The art of 
*paper-naking not being introduced into England before 
the reign of Henry VEI. 31887 in Moloney /orestxy 1”, 
Ayr. 193 We think the West African Colonies specially 
adapted to the supply of paper-making basts, 1886 Casset., 
*Paper-marbier, oue who marbles or colours paper with 
veins in imitation of marble for book-binding, paper-hangings, 
etc. 2726 Swier Ade. to Grub-Street Uerse-Writers ww, 
Lend these to *paper-sparing Pope. _ 1691 Woop d?s. 
Oxon. VE. 327 This grand seripturient *paper-spiller .. Was 
strangly tost from post to pillar, 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., 
*Papersplitting, two pieces of muslin are firmly cemented 
on the sides of the paper and dried. By a pull on each 
piece the paper is split epee 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. 
fue, xliv, A Key .. which .. hath its Wards and Rose-pipe 
but *Paper-thick. 1881 H. H. Grans Doudle Stand. 67 Vo 
supply..a *paper-nsing country with a required metal. 1682 
Modest Account 13 For your Lordship to turn *Paper- 
waster, ¢1385 Ciaccer £. G. W. 1198 Dido, Up on a 
thikke palfrey *paper whit. 1874 R. Tvawnttr Sketch. 
Clb 21 Von have only the “paper-whiteness ta stand for botls. 

12. Special Combs.: paper-back, a book with 
a paper back or cover; tpaper-bank, a bank 
isSuing neles; paper-bark (tree), name for J/e/a- 
feuca Leucadendron and species of Callistemon, 
Australian trees, of which the bark peels off ia 
layers; paper birch (see incu sé. 1b); paper- 
blurrer, a contemptuous name for an inferior 
writer; + paper-board, pasteboard = Boanp sé. 4 
(obs.); paper-boy, a boy cmployed to sell news- 
papers; paper-chase, the game of hare and hounds 
(see ]1TaRE sé. 3 b) when paper is used for the 
‘scent’; hence paper-chaser, -chasing adj.; + paper- 
cigar, a cigarette; paper-cloth, (a) a kind of 
cloth faced with paper; (4) a fabric made by 
Polynesians from the inaer bark of the paper- 
mulberry and other trces; paper-coal, (a) a variety 
of coal or lignite of the Tertiary period, which 
splits into thin layers; (6) = DysopYLE; paper 
credit (Commz.), ‘credit given on the security of 
any written obligation purporting to represent 
property’ (Wharton Law Lex. 1883); ‘the term 
as commonly used includes book-debts, 1.0.U.’s, 
and instruments of credit of all kinds’ (Bithell 
Counting-ho. Dict. 1893); paper-cutter, (2) a 
paper-knife; (2) a machine for cutting the edges 
of paper; paper day (az): see quot.; paper- 
faced a., (a) having a face like paper, i.e. thin or 
pale; (6) faced with paper; paper-fastener, a 
metallic contrivance for fastening separate leaves 
of paper together more conveniently than a pin; 
paper-feeder, a workman or contrivance supply- 
ing a printing machine with sheets of paper: cf. 
FEEDER 8aandc; paper-folder, an iastrument for 
foldiag eel a paper-knife, or the folding-stick 
used in bookbinding; paper-gauge, -gage (Print- 
ing), = Gaucr sé. 12a; paper-hornet, a hornet 
that makes a papery nest (cf. pafer-wasp); paper- 
hunt = paper-chase; paper-machine, a machine 
for making paper; paper-man, a man employed 
ia some way about paper, as a paper-maker, a 
paper-hanger, etc.; one who sells or supplies 
papers; paper-marl, a kind of marl occurring In 
thin layers; paper minister (Sz. co//og.), a minister 
who reads his sermons; + paper-moth, a moth 
of which the larva deveurs paper; fig. one who is 
constantly occupied with paper (cf. bookworm); 


paper-mulberry, a small tree (Brosssonetia | scold. 1707-12 Mortimer usd, (1721) 1. 87 
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papyrifera) allied to the mulberry, frem the bark 
of which paper is made in China and Japan; 
paper-muslin: see quol.; paper nautilus = ARGo- 
NAUT 2; t paper paste [= F. carton pate], papie 
méché; paper pholas, sce PHOLAS; + paper-plant, 
papyrus; {+ paper-plot, the plot of a play, etc., 
drawn up on paper; paper poplar: see POPLAR; 
paper priest, ? = paper minister; paper-reed, 
the papyrus; + paper-royal: see RoyaL; paper- 
ruler, an instrument used for, or person employed 
in, ruling straight lines on paper, a ruler; paper- 
rush, the papyrus ; paper sailor, the argonaut or 
paper nautilus; paper-shell, anything with a very 
thin shell, as a soft-shclled crab; paper-spar, 
a form of calcite occurring in very thin plates 
(also called sate-spar); + paper-stealth, litcrary 
piracy, plagiarism; paper-stock, raw material 
from which paper is made; +paper-table, a shect 
or leaf of paper; paper-tree, name for various 
trees and shrubs from which paper is made, 
as the Chinese Jafer-mulberry, Daphne cannabina, 
Ldgeworthia Gardneri, and Trophis asfera, all 
of the East Indies; paper-washing (/’hologr.), 
water in which silver prints have been washed, 
esp. before toning, which often contains a con- 
siderable proportion of silver; paper-wasp, 2 
wasp that constructs its nest of a papery substaace 
made from dry wood moistened iato a paste; 
paper-weight, a small heavy flat-bottomed object, 
of stone, metal, glass, etc., often ornamental, in- 
tended to be laid npon loose papers to prevent 
their being removed or disarranged; paper win- 
dow, a window in which paper is used iastead of 
glass; hence paper-windowed a.; paper-work, 
(a) work in paper, a structure made of paper; (4) 
a writing, a literary work; (c) the written work of 
a student in a class or cnamination ; paper-works, 
a set of buildings in which paper is made, a paper- 
factory, paper-mill; +paper-worm = BookworM 2, 
1899 R. Kipuinc Sta/ky 35 Phere nre n pile of *paper-backs 
ou that shelf. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. V1. 26 Two trading- 
companies, ..an Insurance company, and a "paper-bank. 
1846 Stokes Discov. Austrad. |. v, 106 The face of the 
country was covered with specimens of the red and white 
gum, and “*paper hark tree. 
mon... Fhe outer bark of some of the kinds .. peel off in 
Jayers, hence the trees are eslled Paper Bark trees. did. 
141 ‘Fhe “Paper Birch, Bletuda] papyracca, so called from 
the hrilliane white colour of the bark of young trees, is an 
American species. 1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb) 61, 
I, thac..am admitted into the company of the *Paper- 
blurers. 2652-62 Heviin Cosuegr. i. (1682) 182 Every 
foolish and idle paper-blurrer. 1852 K. 11. Dicsy Compitu sr 
vi. 269 ‘The conventional, exaggerated effusions of mere 
paper-blurrers. 1549 54. Com, Prayer (Colophon), Bounde.. 
in "Paper Boordes, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly v.38 
‘The *paper-boy was beginning, with the milkman, his round. 
1856 Dickens Scapegrace in //ousch, Was, XVE1. 28/2 What 
lenpers of brooks, what runners in *paper chases! 1884 
Manch. Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 There are by-roads and field- 
paths enongh .. to satisfy the wants of the *paper chasers. 
1884 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. 28/1 There is plenty of cross- 
country sport promoted by the *paper-chasing clnbs. 1833 
Marrvyat 2. Sinifie xvii, A “paper segar. 1843 [see Cicar- 
ETTE], 1852 Dickens Bicak H. xiiii, Walking abont..smok- 
ing little paper cignrs. 1 Houmary Dict. Geol. § Ain., 
“Paper coal. .composed..of a congeries of many kinds of 
leaves. 1896 Cuester Dict. Nanes Min., Paper-coal, an 
early name for dysodile, alluding to the paper-like leaves in 
which it occurs. @ 1697 |? PoLLexFes] Dise. Trade Av, 
*Paper Credit ever was, and will be, necessary for the carry- 
ing on of Trade. 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 3991/3 hey have set 
up a sort of Paper Credit at Strasburg, where they pay..ia 
Bills, 1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 39 Blest paper-credit ! last 
and best supply! ‘That lends Corruption lighter wings to 
fly ! 1803 Edin. Rev. 11, 102 Paper-credit is the visible sign 
of public credit, and identical with it. 1829 Lytton Jss- 
owned xxxv, A pause ensued...Lord Berodaile played with 
a *paper-cutter. 1901 Harper's Mag. CEE 797/1 There he 
was fitted ont with everything he wanted, down to a silver 
paper-cutter. 1838 Cuitry Arrhbold’s Pract. Crt. Q. B. 
(ed. 6) 101 In each of the courts there are certain days in 
each term called “Pager Days, becanse the court, on those 
days, hear the causes which have been entered in the paper 
for argument before they enter ypon motions. 1597 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. #V,¥. iv. 12 Thon *Paper-fac'd Villaine.. Fhou thin 
man. 1892 Greener Sreech Loader 174 The wadding nsed 
in the shot-gun is of three varicties..3rd, a hard felt paper- 
faced wad,..the ‘pink edge’ or Ficld wad. 1864 U. S. 
Patent Specif, No. 43,435 A new and useful Legal Cap- 
*Paper Fastener, 1867 Patent Specif, No. 2276 An eyelet 
and paper fastener comhined. 1 aily News 9 Dec. 7/7 
[He] secured the envelope. . with a paper-fastener, which he 
ran throngh thé envelope, donbling over the ends. 1864 
Lowe Fireside Trav. 123 A useful old jackknife will buy 
more than the daintiest..*paper-folder, 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Ditech, Paper folder, a bone knife used in folding paper, 
folding signatures for sewing, and feeding ae from the 
bank to the press. 1886 Pop. Sci. Mo. XXVIII. 642 The 
positions ef the *paper-hornets’ nests..are varionsly asserted 
to be indicative of a ‘hard’ or ‘open’ winter, as they chance 
to be plnced in the npper or lower branches of a tree, 18971 
Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. Jan.52 Hilton backed up Gordon 
at the *paper-hunt yesterday. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts 937 The 
pulp being diluted to a consistency snitahle for the *paper 
machine, is delivered into 4 vat. 1619 Purcuas J icrocosz:. 
lv. 522 The Printer .., Inke-man, *Paper-man, Corrector. 


1 EL Waxrore Leff. (1846) LT. 469, F have. .paper-men to 
“ ¢ sPaperailc, 


1866 Preas. Bot. 197 Calliste. | 


PAPER. 


which fies near Coals, and [is] like Leaves or Pieces of brown 
Paper, only 'tis something lighter for Colour. 285411. Minter 
Sch, §& Sch. v. (1857) 86 The skin-flint wife of a *paper 
minister. 1 Farquuar Love & Bottle mt. i, Are my 
clothes so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy spinsters 
the Muses? ..Do my hands look like *paper-smoths? 2777 
G, Forster Voy. round World 1. 354 Cloth made of the 
bark of the *paper-mulberry,, which we commonly cailed the 
coth-tree. 1872 Oxiver #lem. Bot. 11,133 The Paper Mul- 
berry .. furnishes to the Polynesian Islanders the nseful 
Tapa cloth, which is fabricated from its fibrous bark, 1864 
Wesster, */aper-snuslin, glared muslin, used for linings,and 
the the. 12763 W. Lewis Cow. Phil. Techn. 367 This 
varnish, mixed with ivory-black,..is applied..on the dried 
“paper paste. 1597 Geraave Merdad 1. xxvii. § 4. 37 This 
kinde of reede, which 1 haue englished Paper reede, or 
*Paper plant, is the same. .that paper was made of in Egypt. 
1628 Foro Lover's Mel. ut. iii Eater Palador, Aretus, Corax 
(with a “paper-plot), 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit! IL. 56 
His Book limited not his design, nor his Paper-Plot his 
undertakings. 1781 Neading not Preaching n. 11 Let our 
*paper-priests and reading clergy apply this to themselves, 
1597 “Paper Reede [see paper-Alant above]. 1611 Bince 
isa. char The paper reeds by the brookes. shall wither. 
1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyct.s. v. Pager, The description given 
by Pliny of the Pafyrus, or * r-rnsh. 1884 MILLER 
Plant-n,, Paper-reed, or Paper-rush, of the Nile, or of the 
Ancients, 1843 Husinte Dict. Geol. § Jin, Argonauta, 
the *Paper Sailor. 1 Daily Chron. 14 Nov. 3/4 The 
Argonaut or Paper Sailer..so cafled from the delicate con- 
sistence of its shell. 1890 Century Dict. s.v., Whea the 
shell has hardened ..the “paper-shell (crab] becomes a 
crackler, 1893 Kate Saxspoxn Jrnthf Won, S. Cali- 
Jernia 132, 190 California paper-shell almond trees. 1647 
Il. More Song of Soud 1. 11, xxxix, The words that he by 
*paper-stealth had got. 1875 Knicat Dict. Mech., WA the 
stock Bleacher, ..for expressing the bleaching material from 
paper-stock, withont having recourse to the draining-vat... 
Paper-stock Washer, a machine for cleansing shredded 
rags preparatory to pulping, x591 SyivestEr Du Bartas 
1. ¥. go8 Blush not (my book)..o bear about upon thy 
*paper-Tables[F. paints sur ton blane papier), Flies, Butter 
flies, Gnats, Bees, and all the rahbles Of other Insects, 
1839 Uri Dict, Arts 940 Processes .,in China to make 
paper with the inner bark of their *paper-tree..or Chinese 
mulberry. 1884 Miter Péazit-2., Indian Paper-tree, Daphne 
cannabina and Edgeworthia Gardnert, [bid., Paper-tree, 
of Siam, Y'rophis aspera, 1858 Stumoxos Dict, Trade, 
“Paperweight, a fancy ornament for keeping loose fetters 
or papers on a table or desk from blowing about. 1893 
1. [Coven] Delectable Ducky 283 He spread the plan on 
the table, with a paper-weight on each corner, 1580 Houty- 
pann / reas. Fr. Long, Vn Chassis, a “paper window, 1683 
Moxon JVech. Exerc., Printing 361 The Jonrney-men.. 
make every Vear new Paper Windows, whether the oid will 
serve again or no. 1889 Pad? Mail G, 26 Feb, 2/2 We were 
shown to a clean *paper-windowed room. 1587 Haarison 
England u. xv. (1877) 1. 268 Many goodlie houses.. yet they 
are rather curious to the ele ike "paper worke, than snb- 
stantiall for continnance. 1599 Broughton's Lett, ix. 32 
Enery later paperwork of yours is but a Tautology of he 
former. 1898 F. Haratson in 19/4 Cent. Nov. 802 Books 
are tested, precisely like an undergraduate’s paper-work, 
1 Daily News 15 Dec. 6/1 The paper work is mnch 
above the average, though as yet only the well-educated 
part of the nudience undertakes paper work. 1841 Dovcias 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No.9. 246 They retched Mill- 
Bank *paper-works. 2902 Westin. Gaz. 18 Mar. 2/1 The 
great paper works at Bermondsey, founded in 1803. 1692 
Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 316 Prynne .. was one of the greatest 
“paper worms that ever crept into a closet or library. 


Paper (p2-pas), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To write or set down on paper; to 
write about, describe ia writing. Also aésol. or 


intr, (quot. 1606). Now rare. 

1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 116 Foorthwith then ech ones 
name is papered. 1606 Waaxer Ad. Eng. xiv. ‘Yo Rdr. 
(1612) 337 Set is the soueraigne Sonne did shine when 
perera jaste our penne. 1658 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 

I. 341 How farther to deale with theta | will not paper with 
my sence therein, 1865 F. T. Bucktano Curios. Nat. dist. 
Ser. nt. (1882) 31 A lady ..asked him if he was Robinson 
Crnsoe that Mr. Buckland had papered. 1886 Stevenson 
Aiduapped 185 Vl have to paper your friend from the 
lowlands. 

2. To enclose in, put 2 in, or cover with paper; 
to stick (pins, etc.) in a sheet or card of paper. 

1899 [see Parerzo], 1683 Moxon Meck, Ev, Print. xxi. 
v2 The Boy Papers up ench sort in a Cartridge by it self. 
1718 Mrs. Eaves Recep? 6 Put ‘em in Pots or Glasses, paper 
‘ein close. 1832 Bapnace £con. rae xix, (ed. 3) 183 A 
womaa gains abont 15. 6c. per day by papering [pins]. 
1871 37d oa Dep. K pr. fret, 33 The following, being un- 
suitable for the cartons, have been papered and indorsed. 

3. To stick paper upon (a wall, etc.); to fnmish 
or decorate (a room) with paper-haagings. (In quot. 
1774 the thing stuck on is the subject of the vb.) 

1774 West. Mag. 11. 95 Bills plnister posts, songs paper 
ev'ry wall, 1775 Asn, afer, to adorn with paper, to 
farnish with per hangings. 1823 J, Bancocx Dov. 
Amiusent. 170 Walls .. may be papered immediately. 1884 
G. Aten Philistia 1. 164 1've had my room papered again 
since you saw it last. 

b, To line with paper. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xxii. 1 Of Papering 
and Tayi the Case, /éid., The other sides of the Box, he 
Papers so smooth and tight. 

ce. Bookbinding. To paste the end-papers and 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of (a volume) 


before putting on the cover. 
1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 423 The books .. having been .. 
* folded, colinted, placed and sewn’, and afterwards ‘ papered ', 
a. 7o paper out: to exclude by papering. 
1855 Mas. H. A. Roers Six Months Kansas (1856) 87 We 
must paper out the cold wind. 


4. To supply or furnish with paper. 


PAPER-BOOK. 
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1883 N.Y. Even. Post 13 May, "the paper-manufactures ‘ ..has reached us. The first to be paper-knifed was Tue + 


are able to paper the country fora year in.. less than a year. 
1890 Saz. Kev. 10 May 583/1 ‘I'wo stately volumes, very 
handsomely printed, papered, and otherwise got up. 


b. slang. To fill (a theatre, ete.) by means of 


free passes: see PAPER sf. 4a. 

1879 Wenster Suff/. s.v.. The house is well papered to- 
night. 1885 Punch 31 Jan. 53/2 When on the first night of 
a new piece the honse is badly ‘papered’, the effect is likely 
to he fatal 1897 W. C. Haznirt foxy Gen. Lit, Fam. 1. 
ut, i, 229 The modern practice of papering the theatres was 
comparatively unknown, 

5. To treat in any way with paper, ¢.. tesmooth 
with sand-paper. 

1875 Carpentry § Join. 144 This will scrape down the 
surface of the wood until it is ready for ‘papering’, ie. 
being further smoothed by glass or sand paper. 

+Parper-book. Oés. [f. Parer sé. + Boox.] 

1, A book ef blank paper to write in. 

1548 Ecvot Dict. s.v. Codex, Cartaceus codex, a paper 
booke. a 1568 Ascuam Scdodem. 1. (.Arb.) 26 After this, the 
childe must take a paper booke, and sitting .. by him self, 
Jet him translate into Englishe his former lesson. 1642 
Howe. For. Trav. (Arh.) ie In reading hee must couch in 
a faire Alphabetique paper-book the notablest occurences. 
r747_ Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) L. xc. 266 ‘Io take memo- 
randums of such things ina paper book. 1751 Fart Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 129 On his birth-day..l seat hima 
paper-book, finely bound. . 

. Law. A copy of the demurrer book which 
contains the pleadings on both sides in an action, 
when the issue is one of law, not of fact. 

1768 Buacestone Coneu. UI. xxi. 317 Copies thereof, 
called paper-books, are delivered to the judges to peruse. 
1796 Mod. Gulifver 152 Pleas and paper books conclude this 
term, 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) 11. 472 He had com. 
pared the case of Smith », Parker in the report, with the 
paper-book, which was delivered to one of the Judges who 
then sat upon the bench. 1872 J harton's Lai Lex.(ed. §), 
Paper book, the issues in law, ete., upon special pleadings, 
formerly made up by the clerk of the papers..an officer for 
that purpose, but now by the plaintiff's attorney or agent. 

Papered (pé paid), pf4a. [f. Paper v. + 
“EDLY Covered, lined, decorated, ete., with paper. 

1599 T. M(ournt) Sidkwornes 56 Their papred boord 
whereon they take repast. 1785 Peacock in Phi. Trans, 
LXXYV. 368 Slip the papered board... into the recess. 1810 
Crasse Borougse xvii. i” There mark the fractured door 
and paperd pane. 1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
127 The ordinary plastered and papered walls. 

Paperer (pperai). [fas pree.+-ER1.] One 
who papers (see the verb); sfec. one who papers 
a room, a paper-hanger; one who fixes pins in 
paper, as the final process in their manufacture. 

5844 Mrs, Cartytr Lets, I. 292 The painter, preparatory 
to the | aa kept me expecting him tillnow. 1875 
Ure's Dict, Arts \U. 580 ‘The pins are then taken to the 
paperers, who are each seated in front of a bench. 

Pa‘perful. [-ruu 2.] As muchas fills a paper. 
, r2a De For Col, Yack (1840) 45 There was a great dealin 
it fa bag of money), and among it a paper-full by itself. 

Pa’per-ha:nger. A man whose business it is 
lo cover or decorate the walls of rooms, ete., with 
paper-hangings. 

1809-12 Mar. Epcewoatn Vrviax xii, The vulgar present, 
full of upholsterers and paper-hangers, .. pressed upon his 
attention with importunate claims. 1901 ¥ Black's Carp. 
& Build, Home Hanidicr. 42 vis more general to pass the 
paperhanger’s brush down it first and follow this by apply- 
ing a paperhanger’s roller. 

a‘per-ha:nging. 

1. ft. Paper, usnally printed in ornamental de- 
signs, used for covering and adorning the walls of 
a room, etc. (so called as taking the place of 
the cloth hangings formerly used); wall-paper. 
Rarely in sig. A piece or length of wall-paper. 

1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2899/4 At the Warehouse for New- 
fashion’d Hangings,.. are made and sold strong Paper- 
Hangings,.. at ‘Vhree-Pence .. per Yard. 1759 SvmMer tn 
Phil. Trans, LI. 365, | was surprised to find it .. sticking 
Fen the paper-hangings of my room. 1867 SsILEs 
Huguenots Eng, vi. (1880) 101 The art of printing paper- 
hangings was introduced by some artizans from Ronen. 

2. The decorating of a room with wall-paper. 

Mad. An expert in paper-hanging. 

Paperie, obs. Sc. form of Porrry, 

Paperiness (péporinés). [f. Papery a. + 
-NESS.] Papery quality. 

1890 4 theneunt 26 Apr. 5337/3 When he has rid his surfaces 
of.a certain dryness and ‘paperiness ’. 

Papering (petperin), vd/. sd. [-1xo1.] The 
action of the verb Paper; covering or decoralion 
with paper. b. concer. Paper with which the walls 
of a room are covered, paper-hangings. 

1825 Greenhouse Coup, 1.248 The most suitable colonrs.. 
for the temporary painting, chalking, or papering, 1843 
Mrs. CartyLe Lei?#. 1.203 Your modest allowance for paint- 
ing and papering. 1883 //arfer's ae Feb. 365/1 ‘This 
room remains in its original state, with the exception of the 
papering. a . 7 

Pa‘per-knife. A knife of ivory, bone, wood, 
or other substance, used to cut paper along a fold, 


esp. fo cut open the leaves of an uncut book. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries fun Life (1826) vin iii, 
Being reduced to make a paper-knife of your finger. 1848 
Tuacteray Lett. 28 July, A paper-knife with a Mother of 
pearl blade, 1889 Besant Led! St, Pands V1. 137 Standing 
thoughtfully at a table, playing with a paper-knife. : 
Ifence Pa'per-knife v., lo cut with a paper-knife. 
1898 Acadeuiy 17 Sept. 267/2 A fresh batch of publications 


Meaning of Education. wae ; 
Pa‘per-mi:ll, A mill in which paper is made. 
1498 Privy Purse Exp. Hen, Vit 23 May (in Bentley 

fixcerfta (1831) 117), For a rewarde yeven at the paper 

mylne, 16s, 8d. 1545 Exvot, Chartarie officine, paper 
mylles. 1593 Susans. 2 //en. V4, Ww. vii. qt. a 1658 Ciive. 
tano Pet. Poent 64 Where Scholars Teeth are their own 

Paper-mills, 1707 J. STEVENS tr, Qnevedo's Conn Wks. 

(1709) 227 As the Rag-women do for the Paper-Mills. 1825, 

J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 370. very large and 

capital paper-mill, at Maidstone, in Kent, which is the 

principal seat of the paper trnde in England. 1875 Ure’s 

Dict. Arts W1. 482 Paper-mills, moved by water-power, 

were in operation in Tuscany at the commencement of the 

1gth century. : 
Henec Pa‘per-miller, a man who works in a 
paper-mill. 
1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. iw. vi, No jealous paper-miller, 
Pa‘per mo:ney. [Paver sd.1,3.] Negotiable 
documents used instead of money, esp. bank-notes, 
passing unquestioned from hand to hand; more 
strietly, a paper currency, whicl: by the law of the 


country represents money and is a legal tender. 

(Cf. ¢1400 Maunorv, (Roab.) xxv. a1z Ele (the Grete 
Caan) makez na inonee but owber of lether or of papire.| 

16gt C. Matuer Consid. Brits Credit in SN. M. Davis 
racts (1902) 13, | therefore cannot a little wonder at the 
great indiscretion of our Countrymen who Refuse to accept 
that, which they call Paper-Mony, as pay of equal value 
with the best Spanish Silver. a@1697 [? PoLLEXrEN) Disc. 
irade & 5 We have improved Paper Credit, and turn'd it 
into Paper-Money, by giving Notes and Bills the privilege 
of a new Specie of Coin, and using them fur making of most 
great payments. /é/d. A. 4 For promoting the sending of 
Silver Money abroad, and using Paper Money at home. 
1735 Berkerry QOncrist § 219 Whether the abuse of 
banks and paper-money is a just objection against the 
use thereof? 1776 Aoam Saute UV. at ii, (286g) 
1, 291 ‘Phere are several different sorts of paper money; 
but the cirenlating notes of hanks and hankers are the 
species which ts Lest known. 1821 in Cobbett Aur. Rides 
(1885) 1. 35 The desolating and damnable system of paper- 
money. 1880 Box, Paice in /raser's Wag. May 669 What 
is real paper money? The answer is, banknotes. They are 
written promises by a bank or Government to pay a certain 
quantity of coin to the hearer on demand. 

attrib. 1740 W. Douctrs Disc. Curr. Brit, Plant, Amer, 
19 We see..in our Paper Money Colonies, the Curretcies 
have incredibly depreciated from Sterling. 1823 in Cobbett 
Rur, Rides (1885) 1. 268 ‘lo put an end to the gains of the 
paper-money people. 1828 P. Cunxsincuam .V. S. Hales 
(ed. 3) TI. 93 [Each] has charged about the same paper- 
money price for his articles, , 

Papern (pépain), 2. Now da’, (ff. Paver 
53 + -EN+.J Of paper. 

1616 J. Lane Coat. Sor.’s T. v. 442 With deedles tvowles 
--papern shott. /d7d. vit. 542 But kinge Cambusean noold 
spend manie shott on papern-gunners barrelles (wasinge 
hott), [Now common in s.w. dial, [Jampsh. to Cornw., e.g. 
‘papern shoes’, ‘a paperen bag’: see Eng. Dial. Dict.] 

+ Paper-office. 0s. An office or place where 
documents were kept: ef. Parer sé. 7, a. The 
older name for the State Paper Office; spec, the 
place near Whitchall where the state papers used 
to be kept. b. A place attached to the King's 
(Queen’s) Bench where legal documents were kept. 

1637 Wotton FZ, Item I leave his said Majesty all the 
Papers..that perchance his Majesty will think fit to be pre. 
served in his Paper-Office. 1670 Eveuvs Diary 21 Oct, 
Mr. Jos, Williamson, Master of the Paper Office. 1704 J. 
Harets fer. Techn, 1. s.v., All... Letters of Intelligence, 
and many other Publick Papers communicated to the King’s 
Council, or the two Secretaries of State, are afterwards 
transmitted to the Paper-Office, wherein they are all disposed 
ina place of good Security and Convenience within the 
King's Royal Palace. eel? Chamberlayne’s St. Eng. wi 
692 The Custos Brevium, Nisi Prius, and the Paper Offices, 
are in the Queen’s-Bench Office in the Temple. 1707 in 
Hearne Codtect. 9 Aug. (O.H.S.) Il. 32 The Keeper of y° 
Paper-Office at Whitehall. 21782 in got Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
<App. 270 Paper Office, Application for the old office adjoin- 
ing to Whitehall Chapel. 

Pa‘per-stai:ner, ([Sratver, f. Srarn 2] 

1. One who stains or celotrs paper. TIumoronsly 
used for an author, esp. an inferior author. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) U1. 42 Let 
anie man but finde mee meate and drinke .. while 1 am 
playing the paper stainer. 1771 Gentd. Mag, X11. 201 The 
whole tribe of Paper-stainers, from the sleek Divine, to the 
more active Devil at the Printing Office. 1887 Pad? Mail 
G. x0 Sept. 3/1 The. -anthor..lacks something of the true 
poet, hnt rises far above the mere purposeless paper-stainer. 

2. A maker of paper-hangings. 

1756 Motnsev in PAzl. Trans. L. 19 Mr, Butler, a paper- 
stainer, trying to make some discoveries for the better fixing 
of colours. 1819 2. O. Lond. Direct. 353 Vincem & Co., 
Paper-stainers, 1902 Westut. Gaz. 3 Oct. 4/3 The wife of 
a paper-stainer. : 

Papery (pépari), a. [f, Parer sé.+-y.] Of 
the consistence of paper; resembling paper; thin 
or flimsy in texture. 

1627 May Lucan ty. (1631) 5 So the A’gyptians saile with 
woven boates Of papery rushes, 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Oberon's Feast, The hornes of paperie butterflies. 1853 
Sreman in Pharmac. Fru. xine 385 Texture from coria- 
ceous to papery. 1900 Daily News 12 May 6/5 China silks 
--look meagre and papery except when they are of the best. 

[Papescent, error for Paprescrnt in J. and 
subseq. Dicts.] 

Papess (pé'pés). [ad. F. pafesse (1567 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), It. pasessa ‘a shee-pepe, a pope- 


PAPIER-MACHE. 


Tone’ (Florio), med.L papissa, f papa: see -uss '.] 
A female pope; = Porrss. 

Historically used of the alleged Pope Joan 853-55. 

1620 Br. Hatt //on, Mar. Clergy . ix. 196 Was the 
Historie of that their monstrous Papesse of our making? 
1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers x. § 10. 294 soe, Onuphrius 
annotations upon this Papess (or Popess 1866 Barixc: 
Goutp Cur, Myths Mid. Ages, Antichr. § Pope Joan 179 
She is commonly called the Papess Joan. 

| Papeterie (papetre:). [F., = paper-manu- 
facture, paper-trade, stationery-ease, f. pafetier 
paper-maker, paper-merchant, in med.1.. Aapelerius 
(1414 in Matz.-Darm.) irreg, deriv. of papier paper.] 
A case or box, usually ornamental, for paper and 
other writing materials; a stationery-case, 

1847 in WerstrR. 1880 Print, Prades Frnt, No. 31. 13 
A combination of desk, papeterie, and disputch-box. 

tPapey. 0s. Also pappey. [app. a deriv. 
of L. fifa pope] A fraternity of priests in 
Aldgate ward, London, or their residence. 

3898 Stow Swit. 110 Then come you to the Pappey, a 
proper house, wherein sometime was kept a Fraternitie, or 
brotherhood of S. Charitie, and S, Iohn Kuanzelist, called 
the Papey, for poore impotent Priestes, (for in some language 
Priestes are called Papes) founded in the yeare 1430. 1790 
Pexnant London (1813) 607. 

Papey, ebs. form of Pavaw. 

+Pap-hawk. Ods. rare—'. [f. Pav 50.) + 
HWawk.} A child at the breast, a suckling. 

e14go Com Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) a Vopetys and pap- 
hawkes I [Herod] xal puttyn in peyne With iny spere prevyn, 
pychyn, and to-pende, 

Paphian (pé'fian), @. and sé. 
adj. tt. Japhos) + -Ax.] A. ay. 

1. Of or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus 
sacred to Aphrodite or Venus (the /aphtan Gol- 
dess, Laphian Queen’, 
€1614 Sin W. Mure Dido § cEucas 1.753 Vhe Paphyen 
Queen such brood did never beare. 1879 Farkye Sf. Paced 
(1883) 403 Vhe orgies of the Paphian goddess. _ 

2. transf. Pertaining to love; esp pertaining to, 
or devoted to, unlaw ful sexual indulgence; belong- 
ing to the class of prostitutes. 

1656 Brount Glessegr. s.v.. Hence. Paphian fire or shot 
lis taken] for the fireor Arrows of Love. 1742 Yous Vight 
Thoughts i. 994. 1822 Byron Ch. /7ar1. vil, Now Vaphian 
girls were known to sing and smile. 1879 FE. Watrorn 
Loudoniana 1.27 The Paphian sisterhood. 

B. sé, 1. An inhabitant or native of Paphos. 
2. A devotee of the Paphian Venus; a prostitute. 
181r Dvrox fints fr. Horace 690 In turns she'll seem a 

Paphian or a prude, 1828 P. Cuxninenaa VW. S. Mades 
(ed. 3) IV. 270 A miraculously converted Paphian. 

Pap-holy: see 'openony. , 

Paphood (jxe‘pbud). xonce-wd. [f. Pav 5b. + 
-H00D.]  Infaney. 

1837 /yaser's Mag. XV. 576 Betrothed to thee as thy 
‘little wife ' since the days of paphood. 

Papiay, obs. form of Poringay. 

+ Papiccolist. 04s. rare. [f. L. papa pope + 
-cola worshipper + -IsT.] A ‘wershipper of the 
pope’, a papist. So Papicolar a. 

1633 ‘I. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter ic 17 The word Trinity, say 
our papicolists, is not found in the Seriptures. 1644 Specedim 
fuipictatis 19 The Romish Papicolists are in arms. ¢1810 
Coterwee in Lit. Reve (1838) UL. 364 As a German would 
have expressed. himself, .. ‘a-not-of-the-Roman-Catholic- 
Papicolar-polemics-unmerited, sneer’. 

| Papier maché (pa:pye marfe). Also with 
hyphen, and with simple @ in wackd, which is also 
found variously misspelt. [a. F. papier paper, 
méaché chewed, |.a. pple. of mdcher:—L. maslicare 
lo chew. (Sce below.) 

A substance consisting ef paper-pulp or paper 
reduced to a pulp (often mixed with other sub- 
stances), and shaped by moulding; used for boxes, 


[6 1. Laphé us 


| jars, trays, various fancy articles, etc.; finer kinds 


consist of sheets of paper pasted together. 

1753 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) UL. 262 The 
ceiling ornamenting with pafier-wachde, 1758 [R. Dossir] 
landmaid to Aris. iv. § 1. 407 Paper..is rarely made 
the subject of japanning till it is converted into papier 
mache. 1759 Compl, Lett, Writer (ed. 6) 229 A heautiful 
and exquisitely carved and gilt chariot of papier mashé. 
31766 T. Martyn Counoisseunr No. 9x Some large and 
elegant Jars and Vases in /apier mached. 1816 ‘Tincry 
Varnisher’s Guide (ed. 2) xi, Colouring articles made of 
papier maché. 1879 G, Prescott Sf. Telephone 305 Thin 
sheets of papier-maché. bs 

b. adirib. (usually = made of papier miché). 

1753 Mrs. Detany Life §& Cor, (1861) I}. <60 A papier. 
machée ceiling. 1777 Str A. L. Ecton in Surke’s Corr. 
(1844) IL. 137 i Nee snuff-box, 1899 Datly News 
26 June 8/4 The foundry room, wherein the papier-mAché 
moulds, or matrices, receive the boiling lead and turn out 
complete castings of. pages of type. 

[Note. Although composed of French words, the name 
papier maché appears not to be of French origin; it is not re- 
cognized in the French Dictionaries of the Académie, Littré, 
or Hatz.-Darm. (except in the sense of ‘chewed paper’, 
papier mourllé, and figurative uses of this: see Littré). The 
term is not in the Description des clrts et Métiers..par 
fAcademie des Sciences of 17613 the Yournal de CAgri- 
culture, du Commerce, etc., of Sept. 1778, cites it from an 
English source, translating from the //andaid to Arts of 
4758 (see above); so Inter French works. It seems to be 
meant as French for ‘mashed paper’. Cf. the instructions 
for making this substance in Boyle's Uses of. way hingsiv, 
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PAPILIONACEODS. 


' First soak a convenient quaatity of whitish paper .. then 
mash it in hot water’, etc.) Mies eh 
Papilionaceous (papilidnétfas), z Also 7 

papill-. [f. mod.L. papidondaceus (of insects), in 


F. papilionacé (Réaumur 1734); papilidnadcer (of 


plants), Ray 1682; f. L. papilion-em butterfly : see 
-ACEOUS. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a butterfly or butterflies; 
of the nature of a butterfly; bclonging to the 


butterfly tribe. Now rare or Obs. 

1668 Witkins Neal Char. . v. § 2. 126 Papilionaceous 
Fly. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. W. xiii. 235 A good though 
very brief Description of the Papilionaceous Fly. £772 
Genti, Mag. XLU. 401 He takes pleasure to impale for days 
and weeks the papilionaceous race with corkiag pius, 1837 
T, Hook Fack Brag xviii, Psyche..the lovely ively lady 
with the papilionaceous wings, : 

b. fig. Waving the character of which a butterfly 
is taken as a type: cf. BUTTERFLY 2. 

1832 Cartytk Jlisc., Boswells Johnson (1857! WI. gt 
A bright papilionaceous creature. 1875 Miss Branpon 
fiostages to Fortune 1. i. 37 The women he has admired 
hitherto belong to the papilionaceous tribe. 

2. Bot. Applied, from its fancied resemblance to 
a butterfly, to that form of flowcr found in most 
leguminous plants, having an irregular corolla 
consisting of a large upper petal (the verte 
or standard), two lateral petals (the a/a or wings), 
and two narrow lower petals between these (forming 
the carina or keel). Also said of the plant. 

1668 Winkins Real Char. u. iv. § 5. 96 Herbs.. Papillion- 
aceous; the flower having some resemblance toa Butterfly, 
asthe hlooms of Pease or Beans, &c. 1693 P4i/. Trans. XVII. 
765 Mauy papilionaccous and winged Plants, 1797 How- 
crort Stolberg'’s Trav, (ed. 2) WN. Ixxvili, 191. I saw the.. 
tree of Judas, covered with its..red papilionaceous flower. 
1876 Darwin Cross.fertil. i. 5 Papilionaceous flowers. offer 
innumerable curious adaptations for Cross-fertilisation. 

Papilionine (papilidnain), a. Aslom. (ad. 
mod.L, /apilténin-w (fem. pl.), f. papidio butter- 
fly, in nod. Zool. the name of the typical genus.) 
Belonging to the subfamily Papi/ionine or swallow- 
tail butterflies. 

+ Papi‘lious, a. Oés. rare". €. 
popilto butterfly + -ous.] Allied to the butterily. 

31733 Cuevne Lng. Malady. x. § 4 (1734) 98 Silk-worms, 
and the other Insects of the papilious Kind. ; 

|| Papilla (papila). Pl. -@. [L., = nipple, 
dim, of ParuLa swelling, pimple.] 

1. Zool. and Anat, a. The nipple of the breast ; 


the mamilla. (rare in Eng. use.) 

[2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv. xxxiv. (Bodl, MS.), pe 
tette be heed of be pappe hatte papilla in latyne.] 1693 tr. 
Biancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Papilla,a red Excrescency 
in the middle of the Breast. 17a7-4r Cuampers Cycl. 5 vy 
‘The lacteal tubes, coming from the several parts of the 
breasts, terminate in the /'afitie. 

b, Any minute nipple-like protuberance, usually 
soft and fleshy. in a part or organ of the body : 

c.g. those on the skin, specially ahundant at the tips of the 
fingers and elsewhere, and constitaling the apparatus for 
the sense of touch (tactile Japiliz); those on the tongue 
(circumvallate, conical, filtlforim, foliate, and blip TEN 
paupiile), most of which are connected with the sense of taste 
(gustatory paptile:; Unose at the tips of the Malpighian 
pyramids in the kidney (renal papilla) ; those in the embryo 
which ultimately produce the teeth (dental papille); aud 
those in various parts of insects and other invertebrates, 
esp. Uwo malodorous organs which can be protruded from 
the ahdomen in certain beetles. Lachrymal papilla: aslight 

rotuberance on the edge of the eyelid, traversed by the 
jachrymal duct. Oftre papilia : see Ortic A. 2. 

1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol. wv. vi. 144 Mr. Cowper hath.. 
given us very etegaut Cuts both of the skin, and the Papillae. 
2748 Hanteey Odserz. Mant. i, 43 The nervous Papillae 
which are the immediate Organ ia the Senses of Feeling, 
Taste, and Smell, 1844 Carrenter Princ. Hum. Phys. 
§ 316 The pafiliz, ..are litle elevations of the surface of 
the cutis, easily perceptible hy the aid of a lens. 1853 /déd. 
(ed. 4) § 279 The Dentiaal pulp..makes its appearance in 
the form of a papilla, buddiug-out from the free surface of a 
fotd or groove of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 1882 
Mivart Caé 23 Each hair grows from a single dermal 
papitla only, of which it is the greatly prolonged fessr ie 


(irreg. f. L. 


covering. 1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 551 [In 
Holothurioidea) The tube feet are either partially or com: 
pletely retractile, and furnished with a terminal disc..or 
they are conical papilix without discs. 

ce. Path, A small papule or pimple. 

1797 M. Battie Morb. Anat. (1807) 152 Papilla and 
pustules, somewhat resembling the small-pox. 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Papilla..A\so,a diminutive of Papula, 

2. Bot, A small fleshy projection upon any part 
ofa plant. 

1848 Ceaic, Papiliz..in Botany, the minute puncta upoa 
the surface of a leaf; the vesicles on leaves of twigs [etc.). 
1870 Hookea Stud. Flore 37 Pepperwort..papiliz scale. 
like whea dry. 1885 GoopaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 155 In 
the earliest stage of its development the leaf isa mere papilla 
consisting of nascent cortex..and nascent epidermis. 

Papillar (px'pilai, papila1), a. fad. mod.L. 
popillar-ts: sce next.) = next. 

1830 R. Kxox Béclard's Anat. 143 Small papillar emi. 
nences, which are much more distiact upon the denuded 
dermis, than when seen through the epidermis, 1861 Hume 
tr. Moguin-Tandon Mu, vi. vi. 306 A case of papillar and 
vesicular iaflammation, ; eee 

Papillary (pe'piliri, papilari), 2 [f 1. 
papilla iseeabove) + -any; cf. I. papidlaire (1690 
in Iatz.-Darm.).] Of the form or nature of a 


' 


| 


| 
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papilla; containing, furnished with, or consisting 
ol papillz; of, pertaining to, or affecting papillex. 

Papillary body; the papillary layer of the skin. Papillary 
muscles: bundles of nvuscular fibre springing from the walls 
of the ventricles of the heart and attached to the chordr 
tendinez. 

1667 Phil. Trans. I, Age Concerning the Tongue, the 
same Author [Malpighi) has discovered in_it many little 
Eminences, which he calls Papillary. 1713 Dexuam Pays.- 
Theol, we ¥. (1727) 140. tole, The outward Cover of the 
Tongue. .under ehich lie papillary Parts. 1886 Faccr & 
Pye-Smitu Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 11. 613 The papillary layer of 
the cutis. 1899 Aébutt’s Syst. Med. VU. 847 Irregular con- 
traction of the papillary musctes. 

b. Hot. Of the nature of a Pariia (sense 2). 

1874 Lursock Wild Flowers iii. 54 The papillary edge of 
the summit of the pistil is the stigma. 

Papillate (pz'pileit, papilét), 2. [ad. mod.L. 
papillat-us, {. papilla; see -ATE® 2.) 

1. Furnished or covered with papillz. 

1857 Mayne E.xfos. Lex, Papillatus..papillate. 1874 E. 
Coves Birds Nv WW. 629 Two short, obtuse cornua, which 
are thickly papillate, 1887 W. Priturs Brit, Discomycetes 
96 Hymeniuim same colour, papillate, granular, 

2. Formed into a papilla, papillary. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ; 

Papillated (pz-pileited), a. 
-ED!) = PAPILLATE a. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. (fist. 11. 69 Branchie projecting, 
in the form of scaly plates, papillated, or like cirrl. 1834 
MeMurtrin Custer's Anim. Aingd, 141 The neck invested 
with a plumeless and papillated skin. 1897 Ad/dntt's Syst. 
Med. 11. 1038 A papillated, or a simple mouth, . 

Papillectomy. Surg. [f Parinia+ Gr. éeropy 
excision.] The excision of papilla: 

1900 Brit, Med. Fraud. 3 Feb. 248 Renal Papillectomy. 

Papilliferous (pxpili'féres), «. [f mod.L. 
papillifer, in ¥. papillifere Littre), f. papilla + -fer 
bearing + -ovs.J Bearing papill. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol 1V. 351 Cauda..5. Papilliferous 
(Papillifera). When at the last segment but one the tail 
exerts two soft fleshy organs, which secrete a milky fluid 
and yichl a powerful scent. Ex, Staphylinus. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 844/2 Papillose, Papilliferous, covered with minute 
soft tubercles or excrescences. 1900 Brit. Aled. Frnl. 
20 Jan. 137 ‘The perforation of papilliferons cysts. 

Papilliform (papi'lifgim), a. (erron. papille- 
form.) [f. mod.L. pafslliform-ts, f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.) Of the form of a papilla; nipple-shaped. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. /list. 11. 396 Anus at the posterior 
extremity, and a papilliform filament near it, 1861 Huime 
tr. Mogiin-Tandon iW it. iv. 143 “The Leech then draws a 
small papiliform piece of the skin iuto its mouth, 21878 Bet 
Gegentanr's Comp, Anat. 139 A thicker cuticular tayer is 
formed on pa) pilliform processes, 

|| Papillitis (pepiloitis). ach, [imod.L.: see 
-1T18.] Inflammation of the optic papilla. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Papilla, congestion, All cases of 
inflammation of the Optic disc are now usually designated 
Pafpillitis. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V\1. 657 Attended 
with headache and a slight degree of papillitis. 

|| Papilloma (pxpilouma). /a/s. PI. -ata. 
[f. Parinca + Gr. ending -wpa, -da = formation ; 
cf, ConpyLoma.} A tumour of the skin or of 
a mucous membrane, consisting of an overgrown 
papilla or group of papilla, usually covered with 
a layer of thickened epidermis or epithelium ; ¢. g. 
a wart, corn, condyloma, etc. 

1866 A. Fuxt Princ. Med, (1880) 45 A papilloma is com- 
posed pears often very large and irregular iff ct 
1873 T. H. Green futrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 151 The Papillo- 
mata are new formations resembling in structure ordinary 
papilla: and like these they grow from cutaneous, mucous, 
or serous surfaces. Ne . 

Comb, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VW, 1322 Papillomaclike 
growths ia cysts. /id. 1V. 837 A papilloma-like mass. 

Hence || Papillomato'sis, the formation of a 
papilloma; Papillo‘matous a., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a papilloma. 

187a Peaster Ovar. Tumors 20 The benign papillo- 
matous or dendritic form of tumor. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Afed, IV. 683 A small en as growth. 1899 J. 
Hutcuinson Arch. Surg. X. No. 38. 182 Family proclivity 
to cancer and to papillomatosis go together. ; 

Papillose (pzx:pilos), @. [ad. mod.L. pupil- 
lés-us, f. papilla: see -0sE1.] Full of or beset 
with papillz or nipple-like projections. 

r7se Wir Hist, Anim, 425 The Anas, with a naked 
papillose face. The Muscovy Duck. 1753 CHAmuErs Cyel. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf, Papillose Leaf, oue whose surface is 
covered with tittle roundish protuberances, or vesicles. 
1835-6 Topo Cycl. Anat. 1. 532/1 The tongue. . becomes 
soft and papillose. 1877-84 F. E. Hurme Jild #2 p. xvi, 
Burdock.—Anthers exserted : filaments papiltose. 

llence Papillosity, papillose condition. 

2881 West ia Jrud. Bot. X. No. 220. 115 The papillosity 
of the upper part of the back of the nerve alone thoroughly 
distingnishes it. Res 4 

Papilloso-, used as combining adverbial form 
of mod.L. papidlasus PAPILLOSE, as in Papillo'so- 
a-sperate a., rough with closely set papille. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 491 Surface of the coralla papilloso- 
asperate. 

apillote (pa'pilout, -pt). Also 8 papillot, 
papilliot(e, 8-9 papillotte, 9 papilotte. (a. F. 
papillote (Mme de Sevigne @ 1696), app. a verbal 
sb. from *fafiloter, a supposed deriv. of Papillon 
butterfly.] A curl-paper. 

1748 U1. Wacrore Let. to 1. S. Conway 6 Oct., I wish you 


[f. as prec. + 
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PAPIST. 


could see him makiag squibs of his papillotes, 1778 Refuda- 
tion 19 ‘The wild Devonia still on fashion doats, And turns 
thy satire into papillotes. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Besnett Beggar 
Giri (1813) U1. 169 A papilliot having dropped from madame's 
téte, 1832 Brewster Vat, Jagic ui. (1833) 42 Her fingers 
were in active motion among the papillotes. 

atirté, 1845 Stocquerer Handbh, Brit, India (1854) 80 
A good supply of papillote paper. 

Papillous (papiles), 2. Now vare or Obs. 
[ad. mod. L. fapi/dosts: see -0Us.] == PAPiLuose. 

1718 J. Cuasipertavxe Relig. Philos. (1730) 1. xiv. § 6 
The Particles of the Olfactory Matter..must strike with 
some Force against the Papilloas Tegument, to produce the 
Sense of Smelling. 1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 
IV. 486 Cuticle below the scabs .. dotted with papillous 


apertures, oozing fresh matter. 

Papillule (papili#l,. [ad. mod.L. papilluds, 
dim. of papilla. A minute papilla; in £xZom, 
applied to a small elevation or depression with 
a minute papilla in the centre. Hence Papi‘lln- 
late a., besct with papillules. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. V. 274 Papillule (¢ -apitlula), 
a tubercle or variole with an elevation initsceatre. Papillu- 
lale (Papillulata), beset with many papillules. Ex. Elytra 
of Dynastes Hercules Q. 

+Pa‘pin. 04s. Injpapyn. [app.a. F. papin, 
now ‘pap for children’, Cf. Sc. Pappin ‘a sort 
of batter or paste, generally made of flour and 
water, used by weavers for dressing their linen warp, 
or their webs’ (Jam.).] A dish composed of milk, 
flour, and yolks of eggs, sweetened with sugar. 

©1430 Two Cookery-bks.9 Papyns.—Take fayre Mylke an 

Flowre, an drawe it borw a straynoure, an set it ouer be 
fyre, an let it boyle a-whyle [etc.]. 

Papinga, -gay, -go, -jay, obs. ff. Porrngay. 

Papin’s digester: see DIGESTER 4. 

+ Papion, -oun. Oés. [a. OF. papion, ad. 
med.L. papio, -duem, of unknown origin.] A 
carnivorous beast uscd in lfunting ; app. the cheetah 


or hunting leopard. 

la 1244 Jac. pe Vitriaco /ist, Orient.(Du Cange), Papiones 
quos appellant canes silvestres acriores quam lupi. @ 13975 
Macnnev. (French text) (Roxb. v.14 En Cipre lem, chace 
puede papions, qi semblent leopardz priuez, qi preignoat 
trop bien Jes bestes sauvages.] ¢ 1400 (English text) zid., 
In Cipre men huntes with papiouns[J/S. Cott, Tit. papyouns; 
2, 7, papions, pampeons), be whilk er lyke to leoperds, 1598 
Harceyt Moy. £. 98 (tr. /éin. fr. Will. de Rubruguis, 1253) 
The TYartars.. make themselues two gownes .. of woolucs 
skins, or Fox skins, or else of Papions [erig. de pellibus 
tupinis, vel vulpibus, vel papionibus]. 

Papir, papire, obs. forms of PArer. 

Papish pé'pif), sd. and a. Now dial. [app. 
f. pape, dial. form of Porx (F. pape, L. papa). 

A. adj. Papistical, popish. (A hostile epithet.) 

1546 Gaapiner Declar. Foye 21b, This they wyll aske 
me. ‘fhow papysshe hysshop and folish lawer, doest thow 
deny predestination? (Side note) They vse the word papish, 
to stop euery mans mouth withall. 1566 in Peacock Fug. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 137 The vestments, albs, amesses.. that 
helong to the papishe priste. 1759 Dirwortn Pope 148 
Noue but apish and papish brats will heed him, ¢ 1837 
Hose Vales & Sk. WL, 160 The rebel crew, and their pat 

rince. 1 Crockett Stand, Bearer xiv. 118 He had 

eta Papish priest some-gate ia his youth. 
B. sé = Papist. dial. or tlilerate. 

1604 in R. E. C. Waters Parish Reg. Eng. (1883) 68 
Christian Steevens..was buried by women, for she was a 
papishe. 1668 Drvven Sir Jf, Jar-all w. i, There are 
some Papishes, I'll warrant, that lie in wait for my danghter. 
1792 Map. D'Arsiay Let. to Mrs. Phillips Sept., Upon the 
. supposition that, being nothing hut Freach papishes, they 
would never pay. 180a Cotrrince Lett, to 7. Wedgwood 
(1895) 417 The climate and country are heavenly, the inhabi- 
tants Papishes. 1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Papish,a feet 
1894 LytrLe Betsy Gray 16 (E. D. D.) Ye cad hima apish 
an‘ a rebel. ‘5 

Pa:pisher. Oés. or dial, [See-ER1.] = pree. B. 

1823 Scott Peveril xxi, ‘This plot ..that they are pursuing 
the Papishers about. 1836 J. H. Newman “eé#. (1891) II. 
199 Dr. Wiseman (somewhat coolly) has seat me down two 


fresh Papishers last night. A 

Papism (pé'piz’m). [a. F. papisme (1578 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), f. as next + -18M.] The papal 
system; popery; Roman Catholicism. 

1sgo Bare Afod. 83 If all thynges muste be persolued, that 
hathe bene promysed in papisme. 1953 Brecon Nelig. Kone 
(1563) 238 So long as y* Masse endureth, so loug SE oe 
continue. 212614 P, Line Fave Sere. (1619) 47 Papisme 
..is not a totat defection, but aa aberration, from Christ. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, U1. 381 Invocation of Saints, 
Church-Ornameats, Priest-Vestments, Altar-Garmeats, or 
such like Fundamentat Articles of Papism. 1850 H. W. 
Grevitts Diary (1883) 373 He [Bennet] enters into the 
whole case of Puseyism, .. Papism, his own position, " 
a (petpist). [a. F. papiste (1525 in 
Godet. Compi.), or ad. 16th e. L. papista, f. papa 
pope: see -1sT.] 

1. An adherent of the pope; esp. an advocate of 
papal supremacy ; also, more generally, a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church; a Roman Catholic 
or Romanist. (Usually hostile or opprobrious.) 

[ugaz Fisuer Serv. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 344 The 
popes holyaes & his fauourers, whom he [Luther] calleth so 
often in derisyon papistas, papastros, & payer & papenses,} 
1534 (title) A Litet Treatise ageynst the Mutterynge of 
some Papistis in Corners. 1657 J. SerGeant Sc/isar Dis- 
fack't 656 “Tis clear that al Roman-Catholikes, that is, all 
Comamaicaats with the Chnech of Rome or Papists fas 


_ they call them) hold the substance of the Pope’s Authority. 


PAPISTIC. 


1699 TANNER 28 Apr. in Pepys’ Diary (1879) VI. 186 The 
Papists and other enemies of the Ch. of ee 1781 
Gipson Deed. & xx. 11, 152 xofe, In the heginning of the 
last century, the Papists of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the Protestants of France only a fifteenth part of the 
respective nations. 1891 Vises 10 Oct. 5/3 In spite of the 
clamour of the extreme Papists, the Vatican recognized that 
ithad still to look to the Tralian Government for protection. 

2. attrib, or quasi-adj, = PAPAt. ; 

1819 Lavy Morcan Anéobiog. (1859) 277 There, and in the 
bright hopes that opened to them of getting rid of papist 
government, it is that Bonaparte is a loss to Europe. 

Hence Pa‘pistlike a.; Pa'pistly adv. 

1579 Fue efut. Rasted 739,'To reason from the 
authoritie of men negatiuely, is Papistlike. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. W1. Diss. Drama 29 He was suspected to be 
a Papist or Papistly affected. . 

Papi'stic, ¢. (sd.) [f. as prec. + -Ie; cf. F. 
papistique (16th c. in Littré).] 

J. =Papistican. (Usually hostile.) a 

1545 Jove £xp. Daa. vit. 108b, Lykewyse in the pape 
chirche, what a multitude & variete is there of laudable in 
syghte ceremonis, 1624 Bricf Inform. AG. L'alatinate 49 
The Armie of the Papistique League .. did extreamely 
ranage the low Palatinate. 1774 Warton /fist. Poctry xtiv. 
(2840) TEE. 130 Service-books for the old papistic worship. 
1844 Lixncano A selo-Sax. Ch. (1858) EH. xiii. 259 nofe,1 do not 
see why the papistic prelate Dunstan has not as good a 
claim to the honours of a reformer aseither Alfred or #Ifric. 

2. absol. or sb. = PAPist 1. 

1589 AMarpret. Epit. (1843) 21 The papistics affirming all 
their traditions to be agreeable. .to the word. 

Papistical (papi'stikal),a. [f. as pree.+-An.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a papist or 
pepe adhering to the pope; of, pertaining, or 
adhering to the Church of Kome and its doctrines, 
ceremonies, and traditions; popish. Usually hostile 
or opprobrious. (In quot. 1568 = Para.) 

1537 Cromweit in Merriman Life 4 Lett. 17 July (1902) 
11. 65 Soo his grace cannot a litle mervayl to here of the 
papisticall facion that is mayntained in that town, 1568 
Grarton Chron. LL. 599 Aspiryng to ascend to the Papi- 
sticall Sea, 1654 Wuittock Zoofomtia 358 Our Protestant 
Jesuites..(as well as the Papisticall) care not for converting 
those Indians that have no Gold. 1767S, Paterson Another 
Trav, 11. 66 NX papistical or a calvinistic saint. 1873 M. 
Cotuns Sguire Silchester H. it. 17 ‘The decorations had 
become unpopular. Somebody had called them Papistical. 

Papi'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥2.] In 
a papistical manner; popishly. 

is72 Apr. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 403 Inquire of such 
unordered persons papistically set. 1655 BaxrEK Quaker 
Catech. 30 Yhese Quakers that Pharisaically and Papistically 
justifie themselves. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain 207 
What is called papistically inclined. 

+ Papi'sticate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pavrstic 
+ -aTE3.] trans. To render papistic. 

1746 W. Horstey Food (1748) HI. 67 Though he may not 
make them Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 

Papistry (pépistri). [f. Parist+-rv.] The 
doctrine or system of papists ; popery; the Koman 
Catholic religion or faith. (A hostile terin. 

15.. Pore Helpe in Skelton's Wks. (Dyce) 1. p. cix, Say- 
inge it is but papistrie, Yea, fayned and hipocrisy. 1549 
Latimer's and Seria. bef. Edw, VI, To Rdr. (Arb) i The 
abolishmente ofall papestrie. 1549-62 Sternuoip & IT. Ps., 
Come Holy Spirit, Keepe us from sects and errors all, and 
from all Papistrie, 1617 Morvson /éia. 1, 121, There was 
now small hope of reducing England to papistry. 1732 
Near Hist. Purit. 1. 596 Because Papistry was odious, 
1856 Witter Mary Garvin xxix, Beholding. . The stranger 
cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 

t+ Papize, v. Obs. [f. L. papa Pore + 128.) 
intr, To act ar play the pope; to act on the side 
of the pope or papal system; b. tras, To render 
papal or popish. Hence + Papized ///. a., imbued 
with popery, conformed to the papal system; 
t Papising w4/. sb. and ffé. a., playing the pope; 
following papal doctrines or practices. 

1612 R. Carrenter Soules Sent. 41 Vt is only an opinian 
of papizing Paganes. 1629 Brent tr. Fewell’s Epist. in 
Sarpts Council Trent, etc. 854 When we see thal nothing 
is decreed in the Councell, but at the Popes pleasure, why 
may wee not say that the oracles of the Councels doe Papize? 
1639 Futter Holy War it. xxix. (1840) 170 Protestants cut 
off the authority from all papized writers of that age. 1692 
Scotch Presbyt. Elog. 1738) 80 Papising Prelates. «1843 
Soutney Comm.-pl. Bk. V1. 519 He is accused of Papizing, 
because he wishes for conciliation. 

Paplette, paplote, variants of ParELotr Ods. 

Papolatry (pélpglatri). sonce-wd. [f. L. papa 
pope + -LATRY.} Worship of, or excessive rever- 
ence for, the pope. So Papo:latrous a., charac- 
terized by ‘papolatry’. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 302 Preachers of papolatry. /dfd. 
303 The new papolatrous and dogmapoeic movement. 

Papoose (papé#'s). Also 7 pappouse, pa- 
pouse, 8-9 pappoose. [An Algonquin word: 
in Narragansett pafoos, Pequot forpports (i.e. 
poos).] A North-American Indian young child. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 108 This little 
Pa re travells about with his bare footed mother to 
paddle in the Icie Clammbankes. a7 T. Matner New Eng. 
(1864) 197 They thought..to make the English believe those 
base Papooses were of royal Progeny. 1 KENDALL 7'rav. 
L. xiii 152 From papoose, a word by which, as it is said, 
some of the Indians mean a child. 1865 KF. Parksan 
Chaniplain xii. (1875) 348 Naked pappooses screamed and 
ran. 1890 L. C. D'Ovte Notches 28 Strapped in that queer 
contrivance in which squaws carry their papooses, 
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b. Comb. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844/2 Papoose-rooi, the root 
of Caulophyltumn thalictroides. 


|| Papoosh, papouch(e (pap). Also 7 papu- 


. cha, 9 papoush: see also Banovucnk, Panovcii. 


[a. Pers. ep paposh (Turkish a’ pibutch) 
slipper, shoe, f. Pers. 4 pit foot + osy posk cover- 
ing.] A Turkish or Oriental slipper. - 


1682 WHELER Journ. Greece ut. 187 They stip off their 
Papuchas, or Shoes, when they go in to do their Devotions. 
fbid. v. 349 “Fhey never wear Papouches, or Slippers, like 
the Tanke 1835 Wituis Pencidéiags Ih Hii. 115 A ragged 
and decrepit dervish, with his papooshes in his hand. 1847 
‘Tuackeray Aastern Ady, Fat Contrib. Wks. 1900 XIU. 
621 His pipes, narghilés, yataghans, and papooshes made 
him_a personage of no small importance. 

+ Pappe, sd. Obs. [a. ¥. pappe, ad. L. pappus.] 
= PAprus. 

1657 ‘Fosuinson Renou's Disp. 356 Flowers, which .. wither 
and turne into pappe or down. A 

+Pappe, v. Obs. rare—'. [? Connected with Par 
sé2and vl Cf It. pappare ‘to feed with pap* 
(Florio).] fans. To feed, cram, pamper. 

2arq4oo in Wright Aeg. Ant. 1. 41 To pappe and pampe 
her flvische, S 

Pappescent (pzpe'sént), ¢. Foet. Also crrout. 
papese-. [f. 1. papp-us: sce -ExcENT.] Producing 
a pappus, as composite plants. 

1720 Brain in Paid. Frans, XXXII. 23 The Asude and 
Vithsonali are Cathartick 3 tho’ beth these are Lactescent, 
yet they differ fromm those which are Pappescent alsa. 1731 
Arsutunort -fZéents vi. (1735) 211 Cooling, lactescent, pape- 
scent Plants, as Cichory, Lettuce, Dandelion. 1732 — Audes 
of Diet 346 Some lactescent papescent Plants as Endive. 

Pappet, obs. variant of Porret, Puprer. 

Pappiferous (ptpi'feras), a Hof. rare—°. 
(f. L. Aapp-zs + -FEROUS.] Bearing a pappus. 

x890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Pappiform (px'pifgim), @. Bot. rare—°. 
L. pafp-us + -rorm.]  Laving the form of a 
pappus. 1866 Treas. Bot. $44/2. 

Papple, dial. var. l’orrtr, coekle (weed). 

Papponymie (peponimik). xoxce-wd. [f. Gr. 
nann-os grandfather, after patronymic.) (See quot.) 

1875 M.A. Lowrr Zoe. Surnames (ed. 4) Ue vii. 73 ‘Fhose 
who assumed the latter [./ac] adopted the father’s name or 
Patronymic, while those who took the former [0’], eliose 
the designation of the grandfather, the Papponyanic. 

Pappoose, pappouse, variants of ’spoose, 

Pappose (pxpd's), a. Hot. [ad. mod, Bot. L. 
papposus (in 17th c. botanists): see Parrus and 
-OSE.] Furnished with a pappus; of the nature of 
a pappus, downy. 

1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 99 That pappose Plumage 
growing upon the ‘ups of some of them [Seeds} 1703 
J. Peviver in 242 Praus, XNIUL 1422 Nbove a dozen 
Ppappose spikes. 1861 Bextiry Van. Sot. 575 Calyx .. 
superior, with a membranous or pappose linb. 

Pappous (pz'pas), e. A’ot. [See prec. and 
-ous.] = prec. 

1658 Six 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 155 The seeds of 
many pappous or downy flowers. 1785 Martys Nousscan’'s 
Bot, xxviii. (1794) 430 It consists of pappons or villous hairs. 
1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 4og Salix... Seeds pappous. 

| Pappus (pe‘p#s). [mod.L., a. Gr, réazos.] 
1. Lot. The downy or feathery appendage on 
certain fruits, esp. on the achenes or ‘seeds’ of 
many Composite, as thistles, dandclions, ctc.; 
hence extended to the reduced calyx of Composite 
generally, whether downy, bristly, scaly, toothed, 
or membranous, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pappus, in Votany, is that 
soft light Down, which grows out of the Seeds of some 
Plants, such as Thistles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, ete. 1811 
A, T. Tnomson Lond, Disp.(1818) 405 The capsul€ is crowned 
with a feathery pappus, 1866 7'reas. Bot. 844/2 Pappus, 
the eal of composites, in which that organ is reduced to 
a menibrane, or scales, or hairs, or a mere rim. 

Comb, 1847 W. E. Steere Fredd Bot. 22 Cal. with a 
superior membranous or pappus-like limb. 1870 HooKkex 
Stud. Flora 212 Tragopogon... pappus-hairs in many series, 
/éid, 188 Centaurea nigra, pappus-scales short unequal or O. 

2. Anat. (See quots.) 

1857 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Pappus. Anat, Term for the 
first downy beard of the chin. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pappus. 
Also, the downy hair of the skin and cheeks. 

Pappy (pe'pi), 54.1 [dim. of Para.) A child's 
pet-name for ‘father’, Now rare. 

1763 Bickerstarr Love in Village 66 Come, be a dear 
good-natured pappy. 1782 Miss Burxey Cecilia vi. viii, 
O no, Pappy has a world of business to settle first. 1897 
“Ouwa' Massarenes xx, Now they were doing the same 
with poor pappy. : 

Pappy, so.2 (dim. of Par sé.2) A nursery 
equivalent of Pap sé.2 (also dial. of Par 36.1), 

1807 K. S. Barrett Al’ Talents 38 A giant sputt'ring 


pappy from the spoon. 

Pappy (pe"pi), z. [f. Par sé.2 +-v.] Of the 
nature or consistence of pap; soft and wet. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat. v. ix. 386, I saw it [his head) 
swell'd in severall places: some of the Swellings were big 
and pappy. 1762 Miris Syst. Pract. Hush, 1.137 A sward 
of their roots laid over a very pappy mud. 1849 Black. 
Alag. LLXVI. 103 A pappy potato, salted in the boiling. 
1896 Alfbutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 402 Bread crumbs and milk 
in fine pappy condition. 


b. fig. Feeble in character,  milk-and-watery ’. 


[f. 


| 
| 


PAPWORT. 


1809 W. Brake Descr. Catal. No.9 ‘Phere would soon be 
an end of proportion and strength, and it would be weak, 
aud pappy,..and thick-headed, like his own works. 1893 
G, ALLEN Seadlywag |. 67 You.,left me to talk half the day 
to that pappy, sappy, vappy big Englishman. 2 

Cc. Comb., as pappy-headed, 

1828 Soutnry Pf. to A. Cuaningham, An honest fellow of 
the numskull race; And, pappier-headed still, a very goose. 
Papre, Papry, obs. forms of Parer, Porery. 

+Papse. Ods. rare—'. The name of some 
game or sport; or perh. A/ pranks. 

¢1440 Vork Myst. xxix. 358 And sone schall ye see Howe 
we schall play papse for be pages prowe. 

|| Papula (pepi#la’. Pl. -e. [I.., = pustnle, 
pimple, in form a dim. of *fafa, app. from a root 
pap- to swell] 

l. /ath, = Pavutr 1. 

1706 Puiirs, Japfida, a Swelling with many reddish 
Pimples that eat and spread. 1875 1. Meapaws Clis. Obserz. 
22 The papule remain, a hair plainly seen in the centre of 
each. 1876 Denning Des. Skin gt Papula: are circumscribed. 
solid elevations of the skin, varying in size froma pin-head 
toa split pea, 

2. Zool. and Lot, = Paruie 2. . 

1857 [sce Parviirexovs). 1890 Gextiey Jaa. Bot. ied. 2) 
58 Those with one secreting cell placed above the level of 
the epidermis are fi equently termed papnlie or papilla: 

Papular (pa‘pivlia,, a. [f pree.+-an.J) Per- 
taining to or of the nature of papules or pimples. 

1818-20 16. Fuomrson tr. Cullen's Vosod. Method. (cd. 3) 
321 These papular affections aze peculiar to infants. 1879 
St. George's flosp. Rep. UX. 221 Administration interfered 
with by..a papular eruption. 

Papularde, obs. foim of Paretann. 

Pa‘pulated, a. [lL L. papulda+ -ate? 24-41] 
Covered with or marked by papules or pimples. 

3822 34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 4630 A harsh 
papulated or watery rind, 1874 88 W. Wintians /fic. 
§ Lract, Vet. Med. (ed. 5) 218 ‘The disappearance of the 
papulated eruption. ; 

Papulation (pepislé-fen’, 
L.. fapulire to produce papule or pimples. ] 
formation of papules or pimples. 

1877 Rowrwis 7Jdandék Med. (ed. 3) bE. 161 Papulation is 
deferred till the 7th, 8th, gth, or roth day. 1899 A Méute's 
Syst. ded. VET. 607 The papalation. .is as frequently the 
consequence of the scratching as its cause. . 

Papule (pavpi#l. [ad L. pupula; cf. KF, 
pafule (1385 in lhatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ath. A small, solid, somewhat pointed swell- 
ing of the skin, usually inflammatory, without 
suppuration ; a pimple. 

[1857 Mayxe has only Papuda.] 1864 W. T. Fox Shit 
Pis, 30 Papules and vesicles inay exist in abundance with 
very little erythema. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lea. sv. The minute 
anatomy and pathology of papules are very various. 

2. Zool, and Sot, = PariLta 1b, 2. 

1892 11. C. Woon Aresh- Hater Alege 1874) 
approximate, with their papules applanate. 

apuli-ferous, a. [f. L. pafeda + - 1)FEROUS 
bearing.} Bearing papules; papilliferous. 

1857 Mayne Firfos. Lov, Papuliferus, Bot. Having or 
bearing papulz, as the branches, leaves and calyces of the 
alescmbryanthemiun papuliferunt: papuliferous. 

Papulo- (px‘pivle), used as combining form 
of PapuLA, Parvce, in pathological terms, as 

Pa:pulo-erythe-mia, ,crythema accompanied by 
papules; hence Pa:pulo-erythe‘matons a., char- 
acterized by papulo-crythema. Pa:pulo-pu‘stular 
a, characterized by swellings resembling papules 
but containing pus. Pa:pnlo-squa‘mons a., char- 
acterized by papules covered by scales. Pa:pulo- 
ve'sicle, a swelling resembling a papule, but 
containing fluid; hence Pa:pulo-vesi-cular ., 
characterized by papulo-vesicles. 

1 Alléuti's Syst. Med. WY. 808 Gyrate patches of 
erythema or *papulo-erythema. /é/d. 697 Preceded by 
a “papulo-erythemutous condition. Jéid. A “papulo- 
pustular skin-affection. 1876 Dutmine Dis. Skin247 Where 
the process runs into a *papulo-squamous stage. /d4d. 67 
A great variety of stages of exudation .. giving rise to the 
papule, *papulo-vesicle, vesicle [ete.). 1875 B. Mravows 
Clin. Observ. 47 Aritritable and *papulo-vesicular patch on 
the back of each hand. | 

Papulose (px:pisldus), a. [ad. mod.L. pafpu- 
Zos-us: sec PAPULA and -osk,) Covered with 
papules or papill ; papillose. 

1776 J. Ler /ufred. Bot. Vxplan. Terms 385 Papulosum, 
papulose, covered with vascular Punctures, 1830 Lispey 
Wat. Syst. Bot. 57 Stigmata, papulose, or pencil-formed. 

So Papulo'sity. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Paputosity, fulness of pimples or 
blisters. 1658 in Puituies. 

Papulous (px'pivles), a. [f as prec. + -ous.) 
Covered with or characterized by ree papu- 
lose; of the nature of a papule, papular. 

1818-20 E, Tuompson tr. Cudlen’s Nosol, Afethod. (ed. 3 
320 The varieties of papulous eruption are comprehende: 
under three genera, 1899 AMbutt's Syst, Afed. VII. 606 
Among the papulous diseases of the skin. 

Papure, obs. form of Parer. 

t+ Pa:pwort. Os. [f. Par sd.2 (2) + Wort.] 
An old name of the herb Mercury. 

@ 1400-50 Stocké, Aled. ALS, 203 Mercurie or papwourtz 
or be more smerewourt: svercuriadis, 1597 GERAROK Jferéal 
App., Papwort is Mercurie. 

Papy, obs. form of Porry. 


(n. of action f. 
The 
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Nodules 


PAPYR. 


Papyllardie, variant of ParELaRDY Oés. ; 

+ Papyr, papyre, anglicized forms of Paryres. 

1601 Hottano Pliny xut. xi. I, 392 The very bodie..of 
the Papyr it selfe, serveth very well to twist and weave ther- 
with little boats. 1662 Stitucr. Orig. Sacr. Ded, 1 Moses, 
when exposed in an Ark of Nilotick papyre. 1855 Baivey 
Spir. Leg. in Mystic, ete. (ed. 2) 88 Nile born papyrr. 

Papyr, -e, obs. forms of PAPER. 

Papyraceous (pxpiré-fos), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
L, papyr-us (see PAPER) + -Ackous.] OF the con- 
sistence or thinness of papcr; of the nature of 
paper; papery. 

w7s2 Sta J. Hint. Hest. Antu, 169 The violet-purple, 
papyraceons Solen... It's whole substance is not thicker than 
that of a sheet of tolerably thick paper. 1824 C. Dvusots 
Epit. Lamarch's Arrangent, Testacea 142 Shell thin, 
fragile, and papyraceots. 1836-9 Tonn Cycé, Anat. I. 
1356/2 ‘Ihe scapula is..qnite papyraceous in some places. 
1882 Wuxtey in ature g Mar. 437 This papyraceous 
substance has taken the place of the epidermis. 

Papyral (pipaieril), « somce-wd, [f L. 
fapyr-us + -AL.) Made or consisting of paper. 

1848 Lytton Ca.rfoms vii. ii, Uncle Jack, whose pocket 
was never without a wet sheet of some kind,..drew forth a 
steaming papyral monster, 

Papyrian (papivridn), @ Also -ean. [I. 1. 
fapsrius of papyras + -ay.] Pertaining to or 
composed of papyrus. 

1754 Donstey -lgrte. Puems 1810) 360 'r And from whence, 
A second birth, grows the papyrean leaf, A tablet firm, on 
which the painter-bard Delineates thought. 1836 I. Tayior 
fhys. Theary Another Life (1858) 77 An inscription, which 
heretofore had been committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll. 

Papyriferous (pepiriféras), « [ff L. pa- 
fyrifer papyrus-bearing + -oUs : see -(1)FERoVs.] 
a. Producing or yielding papyrus. b. Producing 
or yielding paper, or a substance resembling or 
serving a3 paper. 

1656 Iitount Glossegr., Papyriferous, that bears or brings 
forth Paper, or the Rush Papyrus, 1857 Mayxe A-xfos. 
Lex, Papyriferus, Bot. Gearing paper. ..papyriferous. 1866 
J.B. Rose tr. Oveils Weta. 463 Yo steer Yo Papyriferous 
seven-mouth Nile. 

Papyrin (pz pin). Also-ine. [mod.f.L. papy- 
rus (see PAPER) + -IN'U] ‘The same as parehment 
paper or vegelable parchment; see PARCHMENT. 


substance very niuch resembling animal parchment... Uhe 
formation of this remarkable substance was first noticed in 
1347, by Messrs. Poumaréde and Fignier, who yave to it 
the name of Papyrin, 1864 Weestxa, Papyrine. 

Papyrine (pipaitin), a [ad. L.. papyirin-ws 
of papyrus: sce -INE*%] a. Made of papyrus. 
b. Resembling paper (Mayne 2xfos. Lex. 1857). 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan dol. l. 211 They made a 
papyrine vessel, which in forin represented the head of the 
deity [Osiris]. 1819 — Diéispensations (1823) 1. 372 ‘Vhe 
active mis<ionaries. whom the great maritime people. .is to 
send by sea with papyrine volumes, 

Papyritious (pepirifas', a rarevl. ff. 1. 
Pafyr-us see PAPER) +-1110Usl: ef. L. cénericius.] 
= PAPYRACEOUS. 

1840 Westwooo Cfassif Insects VI. 206 Itis of a white, 
slender, and papyritious texture. 

Papyro-, combining form of Gr, rdzipos Pary- 
Rus (also in sense ‘ paper’): as in Papyrocracy 
(pxpirpkrasi) xonce-wd. [-cracy], government by 
paper, i.e. by newspapers or literature; Papy- 
rology (pzepirglédzi) ([-Locy], the study of 
papyri; Papyrophobia (papoierofow bia) nonce-wel. 
[-pHopia], dread of paper; + Papyropolist Ods. 
rave—° (Gr. woadeiv to sell], a seller of paper; 
Papy rotint: sec quot.; Papyroxylin (pzpirg’ksi- 
lin) (after Ayroxy/in] (see quot.). 

1843 Zait's Mag. X. 238 A vow.. against sparing one drop 
of blood which the tribunals had once devoted to the altars 
of the *Papyrocracy. 1898 Athenzum 24 Dec. 887/1 In 
the department of *papyrology; if we may use such a word. 
1900 /bid. 3 Feb, 140/3 Papyrology is the Greek study which 
is devouring all the rest. 1790 Beattie Moral Sci. 1.1. ii. 
§ 320 Of this "Japyrophodia .. 1 was cured long ago. 1656 
RLount Gélossogr., * pilots Seller of Paper. 1897 
Watt Drei. Photogr, (ed. 7) 435 Papyrolype, Sg a 
or *Papyrotint, modifteations of photo-lithography, in which 


paper is used as material on which the original transfer is | 


made. 1894 Bottone Atectr. [nstr. Making (ed. 6) 26 Gun- 
paper, or *papyroxyline, is paper which has been immersed 
for a few seconds in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and then washed ia an abundance of water. /dfd. 27 If papy- 
roxyline is used, it should be made from stout millboard. 


Papyrograph (pipeiergraf), sb. [f. Gr. 
nandp-os papyrus (see PAPER) + -ypapos -GRAPH.] 
Name of an apparatus patented (1874) by E. Zne- 
cato for copying documents hy chemical agents 
acting through a porous paper-stencil. 

(In quot 1878 erroneously put for photo-papyrography.) 

[1876 Papier-Zeitung 188 (title) Zuccato’s Papyrograph | 
1877 Echo 22 Oct. ae Besides the old-fashioned carbon 
paper..we have the papyrograph, the aulopelieranh, the 
autograpbic, and various other systems of so-called printing. 
1878 Arnney Photver. (1881) 181 ‘This method has been 
named by Sir II. James as the papyrograph, It mast not 
be mistaken for another process, used for copying leiters or 
cirenlars, and known by the same name. 1883 R. Hatoanr 
Workshop Receipts Ser. n. 79/2 Vu the early days of papy- 
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rogaty printing, a pad, saturated with persulphate of iron, 
was placed at the back of the stencil. . 

Hence Papy‘rograph 7. fruzs., to copy with 
a papyrograph; Papyrogra‘phie a., pertaining to 
or produced by a papyrograph or papyrography. 

1848 H, E, Strickianp im Yardine’s Contrib. Orntth, 20 
If [a person] adopts the Papyrographic process, he has 
merely to draw on paper with lithographic chalk instead of 
a lead pencil, and to send his design..to an anastatic 
printer, who will speedily strike off the requisite number of 
ImpreSNEE 1874 Specif. sacente's Patent No oe I shall 
+. Tefer to the paper so prepared .. as papyrographic paper. 
a 1890 W. R, Ware Woed-working Thole (Cent. Dict.i, The 
first draft of these lessons was printed or papyrographed. 

Papyrography (pepirgrifi). [f. as prec. + 
-GRAPHY.] A term applied to a process of writing 
or drawing on paper and transferring the design to 
a zine plate whence it is prinled. 

The name had already been given in French (fafyro- 
graphic) to various transfer processes introduced in 1819, 
1822, and 1840 respectively. More recently it has been 
loosely applied in English to Captn. Abney's papyrotype, etc. 

1848 HW. E. Sraicktann in Fardine’s Contrib, Ornith, 20, 
I found that drawings made on paper with this [lithographic 
chalk] could be readily transferred to zinc, and would supply 
an indefinite number of impressions... This new process, the 
original design being made on paper, | have distinguished 
by the name of Papyrography. 1849 P, H. De ta Motte 
(rte) Anastatic Printing and Papyrography. 1888 Lietze 
Ivliographic Processes 112 Capt. Abney’s Papyrography 
(= Papyrotype}. 2 J 

b. The process of copying with a papyrograph, 

In mod. Dicts, : 

Papyrotype (pipaieretaip). [f. l’apyro- + 
Tyre.] Name given to a modification of photo- 
lithography, devised by Captain Abney, in which 
the picture is first printed ona sensitized gelatin 
film supported on paper, and afterwards transferred 
to a lithographic stone or to zine. 

1874 Asxev /astr. Photogr. 122 To make a transfer by 
Papyrotype. 1892 Brotuers /‘efegr. 139 \ process called. 
oe was patented by Capt. Abney. [Sfecif 615 of 
1873. 

|| Papyrus ‘pipsierds), 1/1. papyri (-aierai). 
Also 4-7 papirus. [L. fafjrus, a. Gr. mandpos 
the paper-rush ; also, the writing material prepared 
from it.J 

1, An aquatic plant of the sedge family, the 
Taper Reed or Paper Rush (Cyperus /’apyris or 
Papyrus antiqguorum’, with a creeping rootstock 
which sends up stems from § to 10 feet high, 
bearing spikelets of flowers on long stalks in 
a large cluster at the top; formerly abundant 
in Egypt, and the source of the writing material 
used by the ancients (see 2); still found in Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Sicily, ete. 

1388 Wye /sa. xviii, 2 The lond,.that sendith mes- 
sangeris bi the see, and in vessels of papirus on watris, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De POR. xvitcexxvi. (Hodl, MS.), Papirus is 
pe name of a rusche * is idruyed to tende fuyre & Janterns. 
1548 Tusxer Vases of élerbes 60 Papyrus groweth not 
in Englande, it hath the facion of a greate Docke.. . It maye 


be called in englishe water paper; or herbe paper. 161g 
Sanoys 7'rav. (1632) 102 The sedgie reeds which grow in 


the marishes of Aigypt, called formerly Papyri, of which 
they made paper. 1727-41 Cnampers Cycé. s.v. Paper, 
Besides Paper, they made sails, ropes, and other naval 
rigging; as also mats, blankets, clothes, and even ships, of 
the stalk of the Papyrus. 1827 Moorr fscur. xvi. (1839) 
173 Planks.. bound rudely together with bands of papyrus. 
1865 Livincstone Zarnédesi iil, 82 The shore..was covered 
with reeds and papyrus. ' 

2. A substance prepared, in the form of thin 
sheets, from the stem of the papyrus plant, by 
laying thin slices or strips of it side by side, with 
another layer of similar strips crossing them, and 
usually a®third layer again parallel to the first, 
the whole being then soaked in water, pressed 
together, and dried; nsed by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, ete., as a material for writing on. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyed. sv. Paper, Taking the MS, of 
St. Mark's Gospel at Venice to be written on Egyptian 
Papyrus, 1824 J. Jounson Tyger. 11. xii. 430 Ancient 
manuscripts written on Papyrus, both in Greek and Latin, 
1834 Lytron Pompeii 1. iii, 14 The few rolls of Pee 
which the ancients deemed a notable collection of books. 
1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xv. 397 ‘These invaluable 
letters, written on papyrus in the hieratic character. ~ 

3. (With pl. safyrz.) An ancient manuseript or 
document writlen on papyrus. 

1824 J. Jounson ieeeer Vl. xii. 430 The first Papyrus 
was at length unrolled, and proved to be a Treatise of 
Music, 1863 Lo, Lytron Aing Amrasis 1. 0. 1 v, 267 This 
mumniy was accompanied bya papyras, 2875 ScRIVENEAR 
Lect. Text N. Test. 20 Those Bibheal codices which most 
resemble the Herculanean papyri. 

4. attrib. and Cond. 

1837 Sir J. G, Witxinson lac, Egy ft. viii. W1. 62 Pur- 
poses to which the papyrus plant is said to have been 
1866 Livinastoxe Last Frauds. (1873) L. ix. 234 
Papyrus roots are hard to the bare feet. 1875 ScrtveNer 
Lect. Text N. Test. 16 The papyrus fragments rescued from 
the ruins of Herculaneam. 

Paquet, -ette, obs. forms of Packet. 

Par (par), 56.) [a. L. par equal, (as sb.) that 
which is equal, equality. Cf. It. fare, Sp., Pg. 
par, F. pair cqual; It., Ger. pari, Ig. pare, par 
of exchange. ] 


PAR. 


1, Equality of value or standing; an equal footing, 
a level. Now chiefly in phr. ov or sfou @ par. 

1662 Perty 7ares 26 A natural par between land and 
labour. 1672 — Pol. Anat, Meg?) 63 The most important 
[is] to make a Par and Equation between Lands and Labour, 
so as to expressthe Value of any thing by either alone. 1706 
Pincus s.v., 7 de at Par, ice. to be equal, 1770 Patra 
Proverbs 255 Thus matters were brought to a par, and victory 
stood hovering o're the illustrious combatants. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver. iii, The rest of the great officers are much npon 
a par, 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 16 The Renewal and 
Waste keeping pretty near far in adult middle Age. 1753 
A. Merpny Gray's-Jne Frat. No. 61 11.53 It will..set the 
Ladies upon a Par with the Men. 1761-2 Huse //ist. 
Lng, (1806) 111. App. iii. 629 Industry.. increased as fast as 
gold and silver, and kept commodities nearly ata par with 
money. 3802 H. Martin Jielen of Glenross \I. 211 Lord 
Dorville is almost at par with you. 1832 I. ‘Tavtor Salue- 
day Even. 481 All are to beseem themselves as if all were 
on a par. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith xv, 181 Elevated 
almost to a par with his idol. 1873 Burton //is?. Scot. V. 
Ixiii, 404 Something near 10 par with what Scotland had to 
render in return, 1876 Moziev Univ. Serm, v. 120 The 
rights of natural society are not to be put upon a par with 
the rude ideas of early ages. 

+b. An equal numerical strength. te. A match, 

something that is equal or a match éo another. Oés. 

1708 Swirt Sacr. Test Wks. 1755 1. 1. 130 So many of 
our [Irish] temporal! peers live in England, that the bishops 
are generally pretty near a par of the [Irish] house, 31711 
PD. H. tew two last Parits. 234 The Tryal of this worthless 
Tool was made a Par to that of Arch-Bishop Land's, 


2. Comm. a. The recognized value of the cur- 
rency of one country in terms of that of another ; 


in full, par of exchange : sec EXCHANGE sb, 4. 

1622 Matyxes Anc. Law-Aferch. 416 The diuersitie of the 
said Par of Exchanges of thirtie three shillings foure pence 
for the Low-countreys, and twentie foure shillings nine pence 
for Hamborough. 1691 Locke Lous, Jnterest Wks. 1727 
V1. 72 The Paris a certain Number of Pieces of the Coin 
of one Country, containing in them an equal Chastity of 
Silver to that in another Number of Pieces of the Coin_of 
another Country. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycé s.y., The Par 
differs from the course of excbange, in this, that the Par of 
exchange shews what other nations should allow in ex- 
change; which is certain and fixed, by the intrinsic values 
of the several species 10 be exchanged: but the course 
shews what they will allow in exchange, 1832 McCuttocn 
Commere, Dict. (1852) 579 The thousand circumstances 
which are daily and hourly affecting the state of debt and 
credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from being 
almost ever precisely at par. 1838 Penny Cycl, X. 108/2 
Between two countries making use of the same metal a per 
may exist; but between two countries one of which makes 
use of gold and the other of silver an invariable par cannot 
exist. 1861, 1868 [see Exctiance sd, 4]. 1861 Goscnen For. 
Exch. (1864) 6 If the exchanges were at par-that is to say 
if the indebtedness of the two countries were equal. 1882 
R. Bituere Couating-740. Dict. (1893), Alint Lar of Ex- 
change, \he weight of pure gold or silver ina coin of one 
country, as compared with that in a coin of anotber. 

b. Equality between the market value of stocks, 
shares, bonds, etc., and the nominal or face value. 
Chiefly in the expressions af far, at the face 
value; above far, at a price above the face value, 
at a premium ; de/ow par, at a discount. 

1726 Swirt Guéliver 1. vi, The exchequer bills would not 
cirenlate under nine pet cent. below par. 1744 Tixpat 
Rapin's Hist. Eng, \N. Contin. 336/1 The credit of the 
Exchequer potes beth thus secured, they daily rose nearer 
to par. 19755 H. Warrote Let. to 7. Chute 20 Oct., 
Lottery tickets rise; subsidiary treaties under par—1 don't 
say, no price, 180a Ldin. Kev. 1, 104 A stock bearing one 
balf per cent. would not find many purchasers at par. 1892 
Barn. Sante & Huoson Arithut. for Schools 304 When 
the price of £100 stock is £ 100 in money, the stock is said lo 
be at par. S 

@. attrib, Par value = value al par. 

1861 Gosenrx For. Exch. 6 Thus those who have the bills 
lo sell are able to obtain more than tbe actual par value for 
them, /érd. 48 The limits within which the exchanges may 
vary..are on the one extreme, the yar value, plus the cost 
of transmission of bullion; on the other extreme the par 
value, minus this identical sum. ‘ 

3. An average or normal amount, quality, degree, 


or condition. Ov a par, on an average. 
1778(W. Marsnatt] A/inutes Agric. 5 Nov. an. 1775, From 
five bushels of malt, I find, are brewed, on a par, forty-four 
allons of strong, and eighty of small, 1796 W. Marsuacc 
V. Engiand |. 12 Taking the par of years, we may fairly 
Jace West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind the 
Jidland District. 1805 Forsytn Seauties Scot, (1806) 1V. 
255 ‘The noniinal farms..contain on a par about. .ninety 
acres within the head dike, and about 250 acres of moor or 
hill lands. 1812 ot J Sinccam Syst, //usb, Seot, t 382 A 
very small sacrifice of this sort would bring good clover and 
rye grass to the par of old Imf. 1863 Fitzroy Weather 
&. 15 note, Its [the barometer's} average height being 29°95 
inches at the mean sea level in England on the London 
parallel of latitude; which height may be called ‘par’ for 
that level. attrié. Hid, gage barometer had risen... but 
not to its normal or par height. = 
b. Above or below (sider) par, above or below 
the average, normal, or usual amount, degree, 


condition, or qualily. So #p ¢o par. 

1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1X. xxiv, For the livre or two 
above par for your supper und bed. i (W. Marsuact] 
Alinutes Agric. 5 Nov. an. 1775, The last brewing ..costs but 
5¢, a gallon, but it is helow par. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia 
it, i, Soon find ont if they are above par. 1790 M. Cu1Ler 
in if, ete. (1888) I. 461 Some of them [speeches in the 
Jlouse} far below par. 1809 Mackin Gif Bras yu. iv. P 6 
A little below par with respect to your own works in general, 
1826 ANNE Rovatt Shefches 270 The females appeared to be 
rather under par, as did some of the other sex. 1886 Varinc- 


PAR. 


Goutp Couri Royal xlviii, 1 think he caught a_ chill, and 
being below par he succumbed. 1899 H. Srexcer in Jiestur. 
Gaz, 20 May 4/3 Thanks for your inquiry. I am about up 
to par, and not without hope of rising above it presently. 

4. Golf. The smallest number of strokes in which 
(without chance or fluke) a round has been finished 
(on a particular course). Also at/rih. 

1898 Westin. Gaz, 30 Mar. 9/2 Comparison between the 
par valne of the different champions! ip. courses and the 
winning scores in the last championship meetings over 
them. 1900 /é¢d. 9 Mar. 3/2 ‘The professionals went round 
in the par of the green—74. 

Par, 56.2 Anat, [L. par cqual (see prec.) ; 
also, a pair.} A pair, in L. names of the pairs of 
cranial nerves; chiefly in far vagem, lit. ‘wandcr- 
ing pair’, the two pneumogastric nerves. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Zeck 1, Par Vagunt, a Pair of 
Nerves arising below the Auditory ones. 1727-41 Campers 
Cyel. s.v., Par Vagui, or the eighth Pair, is a very notable 
conjugation of nerves,-of the medulla oblongata; thus called 
from their wide, vague distribution. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
$V. Par vagune nervorunt, the two pnenumogastric nerves. 

Par (pa), 56.5 dial. [Related to Parvz.], ME. 
parren (13th c.), and thus possibly going back to 
a ME, *farre, and even to an OF, *fearre, radical 
form of pearruc, Parrock, q. v.] An enclosure 
for heasts; also in comh., as far-yard: see quots. 

1819 Raingiao Agric. (1849) 297 (Eng. Dial. Dict... @ 182g 
Forsy Voe, £. Anglia, Par, an inclosed place for domestic 
animals, for calves, perhaps, in particular. /déd., ?ar-yard, 
the farm-yard, which is itself well: separated and inclosed, 
and contains fazs for the many and various animals which 
inhabit it. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric, ar (Suff., Norf.), 
an enclosed place for domestic animals. 

Par (pas), 54.4 co/log. A printer’s, reporter's, 
and joumalistic abbreviation of paragraph. 

1879 Brack Afacleod of D. xviii. 155 Occasionally a reporter 
will drop into the theatre on his way to the office, and ‘ do 
a par, ', as they call it. 1891 E. Nesuit in Lonen, Mag. 
Oct. poy A picker-up of unconsidered pars,a reporter. 1891 
Publ, Opin, 27 Mar. 404/1 Knowing something of the way 
these pars are worked in the Continental Press, 

attrib, 1892 Daily News2 Feb. 7/2 Hehad paid.. hundreds 
of pounds for par advertisements in the country papers. 

Par, parr, v.! Now dai [MEL parren ; 
app. related to Par 36.3 dal., and possibly repre- 
senting an unrecorded OF. *fearrzan: see T'ar- 
RocK.] ¢razs. To enclose, confine; to’shut up in 
an enclosure; to fold, pen, ete. 

¢3300 Havelok 2439 He bunden him ful swipe faste, . .Pat 
he rorede als a bole, pat he wore parred in an hole, With 
dogges forto bite and beite. ¢ 1380 Wycur Serum. Sel. Wks, 
1. 25 Pin enemyes schulen..parre bee in Jerusalem, as sheep 
ben parrid ina foold. ¢1400 Hwaine § Gaw. 3228 Yn al 
pis [?tyme] was sir Ywayn Ful straitly parred with mekil 
payn. crqqo Fork Alyst. xxxiii. 33 Cayphas. In pynyng 
payne bees he parred. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. ar, 
to inclose, shnt up. 

Par (pai), v.2 rare. [f. Par sb.1] trans. To 
equate in value. 

1878 Encycl, Brit. VAIL. 789/2 When two countries par 
their gold coins, the object is to arrive at a common term, 
for which value for value will be paid. 

|| Par (par, pas), prep. [F. par:—L. per ‘through, 
by way of, by means of, by’.] A French pre- 
position meaning ‘through, by’: occurring in Fr. 
phrases, butnever itself adopted as an English word, 

1. Occurring in ME., in certain asseverations 
and adverbial expressions (where it was sometimes 
confused with OF. pur, F. pour:—L, pro ‘ for’). 
Many of these subseq. became obsolete, some con- 
tinued into later use with change of far to fer, 
others coalesced in popular use into words: sce 
PERADVENTURE (far aunter), PaARASOUNT, Par- 
AVAUL, PARAVAUNT, PARDIZ, PERCASE, PERFAY. 

+a. Par (per) amour, by way of love, for love’s 
sake: see PARAMOUR adv, 

tb. Par (per, pur) charite (cheryte, etc.), by 
or for Christian love, out of charity (chiefly in adju- 
rations): see CHARITY 1. Also par seinte charite 
(OF. (13th c.) power sainte charité (Littré)], for the 
sake of holy charity. 

exzso flymn Virg. 9 in Trin. Coll. Hom, 258 Bisech pin 
sune par cherite pat he me sschilde from helle pin, 1297 
R. Grove, (Rolls) 6972, 1 nam no3t warpi to be pi sone ac 
par seinte charite..uor 3if it me. ar3zo0 Cursor M. 20248 
{Cott.) Quarfor i prai yuu, parcharite (so G.; /. for, 7. 

wr charite]..Yee sai it me and helis noght. ¢1330 R. 

BAUNNE, Chron, (1810) 97 Anselme..kried, pes per charite. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 403, & askit hym 
parcheryte Pat scho mycht bare resawit be. ¢1430 Free- 
snasoury (Malliw.) 794 Amen ! amen ! so mot hyt es Say 
we so alle per charyte. cr4so Guy Warw. (C.) 455% 
Y bydde yow now pur charyte, That body ye delynyr to mee. 

+c. Par ma fay (fey), by my faith. Cf. PErFay. 
€ 1300 (see Fay sd] 6b). 13.. Crersor AL. 636 (Gott. Pai 
were noght schamed par ma fay. ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 
830 Ryght gladly, par ma fay! 
. Par ceur \esur), by heart, accurately: see 
PERQUER(E, 
+e. Par chaunce, by chance: see PERCHANCE. 
+f. Par (per) compaigny(e, by way of or in 
company, for company’s sake: see Company 1b. 
¢ 14386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 653 To sitten in the roof par 
compaignye. — Reeve's T. 247 The wenche rowteth eek 


i compaignye. 1390 Gower Conf. II]. 218 And tawhte | 
e: 


m hou they sholde ascrie Alle in 0 vois per compaignie. 


| 


: 443 


1413 Pilger, Sowde tv. xx. (Caxton 1483) 67 Now Jete vs 
sternen here per companye. ; 
+g. Par-entrelignarie [cf OV. etredigneure, 


etc. (Godef.)], with interlineation. 

1377 Lanci. P. 12 B. xi. 298 A chartre is chalangeable 
byfor a chief iustice ; If false latyne be in pe lettre pe lawe 
it inpugneth, Or peynted parenterlinarie [or] parecles ouer- 
skipped [1393 C. xiv. 119 Oper peynted par-entrelignaric}. 

2. In mod.Eng., in advb. phrases from modem 
French, often hardly naturalized. Such are Pan- 
BLEU, q.¥.3 tpar couplaisance, by deference 
or indulgence; + far derriére, backward, on the 
back side, behind ; par éucinence, by way of emi- 
nence, pre-eminently; far exemple, for example, 
for instance; far force = PERFORCE adv.; par 
parenthése, by way of parenthesis, 

1597_ J. Payne Royal Exch. 21 So yt ys par derrierc, 
1819 H. Busk Dessert 106 And 1 became a volunteer far 
Sorce, 1878 SixnG. Scort Lect, Media«. Archit. 1.9 Pointed 
architecture. .is not exclusively, but fax eninenuce, Christian, 
1893 I". Apams New Aeyft 25 A small European force, and 
one, far a ea by no means exiraordinary as tu its 
military character. 

b. Par excellence (L. per execellentiam], by 
virtue of special excellence or manifest superiority ; 
pre-eminently; by the highest claim or litle to the 
designation; above all others that may be so called. 

[1598 Torte Aééa 1. (1880) 57 My bright Sunne, renowmd 
per £xecellence, Through the illustrious splender of her 
gleames.] 1695 Eartor Pertn Left. (Camden) 61 ‘the Santo 
(which is St. Antonio's church, called il Santo parercedlence). 
1777 in W. Roberts J/ew. Hannah More (1934) 1. 118 ‘The 
whole house groaned at poor Baldwin, who is reckoned, par 
eveedlence, the dullest man in it, 1804 #afn. New. Ve 85 
Of the class of narratives usually denominated ‘anecdotes’ 
par excellence, M. Kotzebue has given several that deserve 
notice. 1873 C. Roninson V, S. [ales 80 The fashionable 
quarter par excellence is the east end of the city. 

Par-, prefix, repr. VY. par-, L. fer- (see Pan 
prep.), ‘through, thoroughly ’, occurring in words 
from F., as PARBOIL. Vardox, ParTERRE, PARVENCS 
esp. common in MIE. in words now obs., or in 
which far- hns since been changed to lrn- after 
Latin, as fareeve PEnceive, parfit PERFRCT, Aare 
Jourme PERFORM, fartene PERTAIN, ete, 

Par, var. Pann sé, young salmon; obs. f. Vain 

Paral (para). Also 8 parrah, perau. 
{Tarkish (Pers.) sh parak picce, portion, morsel; 


the small coin so called. In F. fara] A small 
Turkish coin, the fortieth part of a piastre, in the 
17th and 18th c. of silver, but now of copper, and 
sunk by successive depreciations till its value is 
at present (1903) about one-twentieth of a penny. 

in si countries formerly Turkish the para has a greater. 
value? 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. u. 62 The Fiastre 
Ryal is worth eight Cha/s, and each Chad five Paras, and 
the Para four Asfres, which are all pieces of Silver. 
1704 J. Pitts Ace. Alohamunctans 68 Viree or four arrahs, 
1976 KR. Cuannter Vray, Greece 123 The | Albanian] girls 
wear a red skull-cap plated with peraus or ‘Turkish pennies 
of silver perforated, and ranged like the seales of a fish. 
1808 A. Parsons Yvav. i. 3 Small fish..sell for a para, or 
three farthings English fora Turkish ofa, which is forty-two 
English ounces, 1858 Simmonps Dret. 7 rade s.v., In Greece 
the para passes for about the third of a penny, and rco make 
a drachma. 1880 J, NicnoL Syren x. 196 He discarded 
animal food, and lived ...on toast, vegetables, and cheese, 
olives and light wine, at the rate of forty paras a day. 1886 
Cassels Bucyel. Dict. sv. The Para of Servia is the 
equivalent of the French centime. 

| Para? (pard-). Name of a scaport on the 
south estuary of the Amazon, in Brazil. Used 
attri, in the following : 

Para cress, a composite plant (Sftlanthes oleracea), 
cultivated in tropical countries as a salad and pot-herh; 
Para grass, (a) = Prassava; (4) a Brazilian forage-grass, 
Panicum barbinode, now cultivated in the Southern United 
States; Pardnut=Brazil-nut: see Brazit4; Pararubber, 
an india-rubber obtained from the coagulated milky juice 
of dlevea brasiliensis (N.O. Euphorbiacee),a tree growing 
on the banks of the Amazon. 

3866 Treas. Bot. 1083 Spilanthes,.. the leaves .. have a 
singularly pungent taste, which is especially noticeable in 
the *Pard Cress, S. oleracea. 188a Garden 30 Sept. 2935/3. 
1858 Simmonos Dict, Trade, *Para-grass,a name for the 
fibres of the leaves of the Atlalea funifera, 1858 Ilocc 
Veg, Kingd. 759 Atialea funifera furnishes that fibre, 
resembling whalebone, which is now so much used in this 
country for making brushes and brooms, .. their fibre. .is 
called in commerce Piassaba fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para 
Grass, 1871 Kixestey Aft Last x, The creepmg Para 
grass. 1848 Craic,*Para Nué, the fruit of the tree, Bertho- 
Jetia exceilsa. 1866 reas. Bot. 138 Brazil nuts form 
a considérable article of export from the port of Para (whence 
they are sometimes called Para nuts). yy Clues (U.S) 
XXX. 280/1 The crude rubber, which. .is the best up-river 
*Para that the market affords. 1898 Daity News 31 Aug. 
5/1 The area producing Para rubber extends over 1,000 

nare miles, : 

ara-! (pzra), before a vowel or 4 usually par-, 
repr. Gr, mapa-, map-, combining form of wapa prep., 
occurring in words already formed in Greek, their 
adaptations, and derivatives, and in modern words 
formed on the mode) of these, and, in certain uses, 
as a living element, in the formation of technical 
nomenclature. 


As a preposition, Gr. apa had the sense ‘ by the 


PARA-. 


| side of, beside’, whence ‘alongside of, by, past, 
beyond’, etc. In composition it had the same 
senses, with snch cognate adverbial ones as ‘to 
one side, aside, amiss, faulty, irregular, disordered, 
improper, wrong‘; also expressing subsidiary rela- 
tion, alteration, perversion, simulation, etc. These 
senses also occur in English derivatives: sec 
PARABAPTISM, VARABLE, PARADOX, PARASITE; 
PARALLEL ; PARENTHESIS 3 PARHELION; D’anisa ; 
Parocu1at, Paropy, Panoxysa, cte. Two groups 
of less usual technical words follow here. 

1. Terms (substantival or adjectival) chiefly of 
Anatomy and Natural History, denoting or relat- 
ing to an organ or part sitnated beside or near 
that denoted by the second element, or standing 
in some subsidiary relation to it; aud of Pathology, 
denoting diseases affecting such parts, or desig- 
nating disordered conditions and functions. ‘These 
last are often Latin in form. 

|| Para-anesthe'sla /’ath., anasthesia of both 
sides of the body, esp. its lower half (Billings 
1890). ||Paracantho'sis Puch. [Gr. deat 0a prickle 
+ -osis], morbid growth of the prickle-cell 
layer of the skin ‘Sjc/ Soc, Lex.).  kavracarp 
ot. (Gr. xapaés fruit], also in 1. form | para- 
ca‘rpium, Link’s term for an aborted ovary. 
Parachro‘matin //o/., that portion of the nucleo- 
plasm (differing from the rest in taking a faint 
stain) which forms the spindle in karyokinesis. 
Parachro‘matism /at/., ‘faulty perception of 
colours’ (Sy. Soc. / ex. 1893); colour-blindness, 
|| Paracolpitis /’2/A. [Gr. xcAmos womb], inflam- 
mation of the outside of the vagina, BParacon- 
dyloid @., applicd to a process of the occipital 
hone adjacent lo the condyle. || Paracope 
(yanekop?) (Gr. wapaxony], delirium of fever; 
hence Paraco'pic «. (Billings 1$g0). Paracoro‘lla 
Sot., a appendage to the corolla, as in Narcésses 
(Mayne foxfos. Sex, 1857). || Paracon‘sia, 
paracu'sis (Gr. dxovars hearing], disordered hear- 
ing. || Paracyesis /a@/h. [Gr. xvqois concep- 
tion], extra-uterine pregnancy. Pa‘racyst, a sub- 
sidiary cyst, esp. in the reproductive organs of 
certain fungi, ||Pamacysti-tis /’//, inflamma- 
tion in the paracystium or connective  tisste 
round the bladder. || Paradenitis Ja/f. [Gr. 
d6yv gland], inflammation around a lymphatic 
gland. || Paradi-dymis = parepididymis: hence 
Paradi‘dymal a. || Paraflagellum (pl. -a, 
a small supplementary flagellum in an infugorian ; 
hence Paraflagellate @., provided with a para- 
flagellum or paraflagella. Barage‘rminal <., 
situated alongside of the germen in a_ seed. 
|| Parageusia (-gi7'sid) [Gr. yetiots sense of taste], 
petversion of the sense of taste; also || Para- 
gewsis; hence Parageu‘sic ¢. Paragle‘nal 
[Gr. yAnvy socket of a joint] a., epithet of the 
coracoid bone or cartilage in fishes; sé, the cora- 
coid bone or cartilage of a fish. Parahy‘al «. 
(see quot.). || Parahypno-sis, abnormal sleep, 
as in hypnotized states or somnambulism. || Para- 
keratosis /’a7h. (Gr. xepard-w to become horny], 
skin disease characterized by alnormal develop- 
ment of the horny layer. || Parakine’sia /’e//. 
(Gr. xivnois motion], disordered motor function ; 
also || Parakine‘sis. || Paralalia /’a//. (Gr. 
dada talking, speech], disordered or defective 
articulation. +Parala'mpsis 7a/h. [Gr. mapa- 
Aapifis, f. Adwyis shining], a pearly-looking opacity 
of the cornea. || Paralere'ma /ath. [Gr. wapa- 
Anpypa talking nonsense], slight delirium, ‘wander- 
! ing’ in speech; also |] Paralere‘sis; so Parale'- 
rous a, (Gr. wapdéAnpos talking nonsense], slightly 
delirions. |) Parale'xia /’th, [Gr. Aéfts speaking], 
a form of sensory aphasia in which one word 
is read for another; hence Parale‘xic a. || Paral- 
gesia /ath. (Gr. daynows sense of pain], (a) 
disordered sense of pain; (#) diminished sensi- 
bility to pain, ||Paralgia /’ath. (Gr. ddyas 
pain] sensation akin to pain. + Paramecnia /’a//:, 
[Gr. pav-es menses], disordered or irregular men- 
strnation (Good 1822-34). || Parametri‘tis [Gr. 
pitpa utcrus], inflammation of the farametritm or 
connective tissue by the side of the uterus; hence 
Parametri'tic a., of, affected with, or pertaining 
to parametritis. Parami‘tom(e, the more fluid 
part of protoplasm, as distinguished from the 
' denser and reticulated azfome. || Paramne‘sia 

(Gr. -svnais memory], disordered or perverted 
| memory, esp. of the meaning of words. {| Para- 

myo‘clonas Fait. [Gr. pd-s, pvo- muscle + KAdvos 
; tumult], a form of convulsions in symmetrically 
| placed muscles, Paramy‘otone até. [as prec. + 


PARA-. 


Gr. révosstretching],anervons dlsease, characterized 
by persistent tonic spasm, {]Parane'ma (pl. -mata) 
Bot. [Gr. vijpa thread) = Parapnysis; hence Para- 
nema‘tic @., pertaining to a paranenia, Para- 
nephric (-ne‘frik) a. [Gr. veppés kidney], ocenr- 
ring in the tissue beside the kidneys. || Para- 
nephri'tis, inflammation of the paranephros or 
snprarenal capsule; hence Paranephri'tic a., 
pertaining to or affected with paranephritis. 
\|Parapa’resis Jath. [Gr. ndpeors letting go, 
paralysis], partial paralysis of the lower limbs; 
hence Parapare'tic a. WParapata'gial a., per- | 
taining tothe parapatagium, a fold of skin between 
the neck and shonider in birds. || Parapa‘thia 
/ ath, (Gr. 7400s suffering), moral insanity, patho- 
mania. Parape‘talous a. /o/., situated at cach 
side of a petal, as stamens. || Parapha‘sia Path. 
[{ef. Apuasia], disordered speech characterized by 
the incorrect use of words; hence Parapha:sic a. 
|| Para‘phia Path. [Gr. dph sense of tonch], dis- 
ordered tactile sense. || Paraphy‘Wum /o/. [Gr. 
pvadoy leaf], (@) a stipule; (4) in certain mosses, 
a small foliaceous organ between the leaves. 
Paraphy'sical a., subsidiary or collateral to 
what is physical. Parapo‘lar a., situated beside | 
a pole, or beside the polar cells, as certain cells in | 
Dicyemide. 
simulating apoplexy, false apoplexy. || Para- 

proctium Ane/. [Gr. mpoxrés anus], the connec- 

tive tissne surrounding the rectum; hence || Para- 

proctitis, inflammation of this. Parare‘ctal 

a., situated beside the rectum. || Para‘rthria 

Path, [Gr. GpOpov joint, ap@pody to articulate], 

defective or disordered articulation of speech. 

|| Parasalpingitis /2/h. [Gr. addmeyé trumpet, | 
taken in sense ‘ Fallopian tube ‘], inflammation of | 
the connective tissue around the Fallopian tube. 
Parasecre'tion /’/k., abnormal or excessive 
secretion. Parasinoi‘dal 2., situated beside a sinus, 
e.g. of the brain, Paraste-mon Sof. [Gr. orjpov 
thread, taken as ‘stamen’J, a stamen-like appendage, 
a staminodium, || Parastremma J’a//i. [Gr. 
orpéppa twisting], a convulsive spasm, distorting 
the face. || Parasynovi'tis /’//:., inflammation 
of the connective tissue next to the synovial mem- 
brane of a joint. Parasyphili-tic a., indirectly re- 
lated to or arising from syphilis. Parata‘rsial a., 
pertaining to the feratarsiim or lateral portion of 
the tarsus in birds, Parathyroid (-paieroid), one 
of several bodies adjacent to the thyroid gland; | 
hence Parathyroi-dal @., pertaining to a para- | 


thyroid. Parato‘mial «., situated beside the 
fomium or cutting edge of a bird's bill; pertaining | 
to the paratomium or lateral part of the upper | 
jaw in birds, + Paratri-psis (Gr. zpiyus rubbing] 
rubbing; hence Paratri‘ptle a., pertaining to or 
effected by rubbing, Billings 1890), || Paratro‘phia, | 
para‘trophy /a/h. [Gr. tpopy food), disordered 
nutrition; hence Paratro‘phic a. ||Paratyphli-tls 
Path. {Gr.rvpdds blind, taken in sense ‘ cxcutn’], 
inflammation of the connective tissne next to the | 
cecum; perityphlitis. |] Parauchenium O77ith. 
[Gr. avynv neck], Illiger’s term for the lateral | 
region of the neck. || Paravagini‘tis = fara- 
colpitis, Parave'sleal a. [L. vésica bladder), 
situated beside the bladder. Also PARABASAL, 
PARACHORDAL, PARAGASTER, PAROTID, etc., q. Vv. 

188 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xsii. (ed. 4) 171 
“Para-colpitis. 1888 Nature 19 July 288/2 Paradoxal deaf- 
ness. .the *paracousia of Willis,in which the patient is deafto 
words uttered in the silence of a room, but not in a noisy 
street. 1657 Physical Dict., *Paraconsis, noise in the ears 
which comes from a praternatural motion of the air which | 
is naturally contained in the ears. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 123 *Paracyesis, Morbid pregnancy. oe 
tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 243 Inflammation of .. the 
loose adipose and connective tissue of the lower and 
lateral parts of the urinary bladder.. known as.. “para- 
cystitis, 1885 E, R. Lankester in Aneyel. Brit. XUX. 
856/1 With a single anterior large flagellum or some- 
times with two additional *paraflagella. 1876 Kcer in Q. 
Frnt. Microsc. Sci. XV \, 116 That portion..which is. over- 
hergine the *paragerminal groove. 1899 Aléutt's Syst. 
Ae If. 327 *Parageusia 1s seen in neatly every form of 
insanity. 1822-34 Good's Study Med.{ed. 4) 111. 204 *Para- 
fae Morbid Taste. 1895 Atheneum 16 Mar. 348/3 Dr. 
Mivart ..represented two lateral processes of the basihyal (for’ 


which he proposed the name “parahyal processes) as probably 
distinctive of the whole of the Psittaci. 1899.4 (/éutt's Syst. 


keratosis. 
*Paralalia is that affection in which the patient.. brings 
forth a different sound from the one he wishes to utter. 
féid. 790 In “paralexia incorrect words are uttered, 1g00 
Lancet 15 Sept. 822/1 On being asked to read aloud froma 
newspaper..his reading was markedly *paralexic. 1885 
Lannots & Stiruinc Y¢x/.d4. Hum, Physic, 11, 1097 ‘The 
term ‘cutaneous “paralgia’ is applied to. .itching, creeping, 
formication, 1893 A. S. Ecctes Sciatica 60 eee 4 
paralgia, and anzesthesia are also greatly modified. 1889 
J. M, Duscan Lect. Dis. Women xxx, (ed. 4) 244 The fre- 


+ Para‘poplexy /a//., an attack | 


444, 


went occurrence ofatbuminuria in *parametritic cases. 1874 

ones & Siev. Pathol, Auat. (ed. 2) 758 *Paramctritis is.. 
inflammation by the side of the uterus. 1889 J. M. Duscan 
“Leet. Drs. Women xxviii, (ed. 4) 225 A very common 
name for parametritis is pelvic cellulitis, 1888 Rotteston 
& Jackson Anim, Life p. xxi, Protoplasm..as a rnle..is 
more or less vesicular, consisting of a denser substance 
(mitome) enclosing droplets of a more fluid character 
(enchylema, “paramitome). 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Para- 
mitom, 899 Alféutt's Syst, Aled. VIL. 896 All cases of 
*paramyoclonus cannot be hysterical. 1892 Gowers Aan. 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. 1. 540 Ataxic *paramyotone, 1866 7'recs. 
Bot. 8453/2 *Paranemata, the paraphyses of algals and 
other cryptogams. 1897 Altoutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 454 *Para- 
nephric cysts. 1857 Mayne /aifos, Lev, *Paranephritis.. 
*Paranephritic. 188 Gray Struct. Bot, vi. § 2 (ed. 6) 173 
note, *“Parapetalous, those stamens which stand at each 
side of a petal, yet not necessarily before a sepal. 1866 A. 
Foust frinc. Med. (1880) 657 A difficulty of speech may 
consist in an inability to use the proper words to express 
the mental ideas... This difficulty is sometimes distinguished 
as ‘paraphasia. 1899 Alébutd’s Syst. Med. VII. 428 A 
possible cause of *paraphasic speech. 1863 Berketry Brit. 
losses Gloss. 312 *Paraphyéila, variously shaped foliaceous 
or filamentous bodies produced near the leaves, but not at 
definite points like stipules. 1866 7reas. Bot. 845/2 *Para- 
phyllia, stipules. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 853 Physical or 
poraphysiealt logical or paralogical; nay, even meta- 
physical or parametaphysical; nothing comes amiss to a 
German romancer. 1877 Huxtey Anat. fru. Aninz xi.653 
Cells of the adjacent part of the bk: (*parapolar cells). 
1893 Syd. Sve. Lex. *Pararcetal pouch, a name sometimes 
given to the peritoneal pouch on either side of the upper 

artofthe rectum, /did., *Parasinoidal spaces, the spaces 
inthe dura mater..which contain the Pacehionian bodies. 
1899 Brit. Med. Frat. 25 Nov. 1483 Both tabes and general 
paralysis are *parasyphilitic affections. 1897 Ad/dutt's Syst. 
ted. I. 314 Certain bodies known as accessory thyroids 
and *parathyroids. /érd., *Parathyroidal and thyroidal 
tissue do not play an eqnivalent part in preventing the 
development of the symptoms which follow thyroidectomy. 
1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1, 60/1 Any process of mis~ 
nutrition or *paratrophia. 1857 Mavne Axes. Lex. *Para- 
trophic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. /’aratrophic, of or belonging 
to paratrophy. */aratrophy,a malnutrition ; also, hyper- 
trophy. 1897 A//bult's Syst. Med. V1. 879 * *Paratyphiitis’ 
conveyed the same view of the position of the inflammatory 
changes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Paravesical pouch, the 
peritoneal pouch on either side of the bladder. 


2. In Chemistry, para- is used to form : 


a. Names of substances that are (or have been 
supposed to be) modifications of those to the 
names of which fara- is prefixed, or that have 
been produced along with or instead of these, or, 
sometimes, that merely occur with them, 


This nomenclature appears to have been first used by 
Berzelius in 1830 (ef. Poggendorf's Aunafcn XIX. 328, where 
he introduces acidum paraphosphoricum and paraphos- 
phates, also acidum paratartaricum, a. parastannicum), 

In some cases the fara. derivatives are isomers or poly- 
mers of the simply-nained snbstance,e. g. paraldchyde, para- 
folnency but in others they are neither isomeric with nor 
closely related to them, e.g. naphthalene Ciylls, para- 
naphthalene Cry tine 


Parabe‘nzene (parabe‘nzol) (C,I1,)n, a hydro- 
carbon isomeric with benzene, occurring along 
with it in light coal oil. Parabu-xine, an alka- 
loid, Cy,11,,N,0, obtained from the bark of the 
box-tree. Paracamphorric a., in f. acid, inactive 
camphoric acid. WParaca'rthamin, a red snb- 
stance allied to curthamin, contained in the bark 
of Cornus sanguinea, dogwood, Parace‘llulose, 
a supposed modification of CELLULOSE, occurring 
in the cellular tissue and pith of plants. Para 
citric a., in 2. acid = Aconitic acid, Paraco'nic 
a. [Acontc], in f. acid, one of the isomeric acids 
of constitution C,H,O,. Para-conine, an artificial 
variety of Coning, C,H,sN, differing from it in 
some of its chemical reactions and physical quali- 
ties. Paracre’sol, one of the toluol alcohols 
found in urine; hydroxyltolnene. Para-ella‘gic 
a., in p. acid = RUFIGALLIC acid. Parafibrin, 
a snpposed modification of fibrin occurring in 
certain morbid conditions (Syd. Soc, Lex.). Para- 
forma‘ldehyde, a polymer of formic or methyl 
aldehyde. Parafuma‘ric a., in /. acid = MALEIC 
acid. ®aralbu'min, a form of albumin found by 
Scherer in ovarian cysts. Paramale‘ic a., in 7. 
acid = Fumaric acid. Parama‘lic a., in p. acid 
=Diglycollic acid, O.2 (CH,COOH): see Giy- 
COLLIC, Paramecocnic a., in ~. acid = COMENIC 
acid. Paramenispe'rmine, an alkaloid left as 
an insoluble residne after the extraction of menis- 
permine, C,,I1,,NO,, of which it is an isomer. 
Para'mic a, in 7. acid, derived from paramide. 
Pa‘ramide = MELLITIMIDE. Paramo‘rphia, para- 


- mo'rp BAYNE, Ci, YO; ra‘my- 
Med, VU, 882 Bowen. regards the disease as a “para | orphine = TurpaiNe, CyH_NO; Para'my 
3878 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cyel. Med. XVV. 845 | 


lene = DECENE, C, lH... Para‘mylum, -one, a 
carbohydrate closely allied to starch (AmyLus) of 
formula (CgH,,O;)n, found in starch-like granules 
in Euglena viridis,a Nagellate infusorian, Para- 
myosi‘nogen, a proteid occurring in muscle- 
plasma. Parana‘phthalene = ANTHRACENE. 
Para‘niline, a polymer of ANILINE, C,,H,,N,, 
obtained in long white silky needles. Para‘n- 


thracene, a crystalline isomeric modification of | 


PARA-. 


| anthracene: see quot. Parape‘ctic ¢., in Z. acid, 
Callg4On, an uncrystallizable acid formed from 
pectic acid or pectin by long boiling, or by the 
action of pectose. Parape‘ctin, a nentral sub- 
stance, Cs,H,,O,,, derived, as a translucent jelly, 
from pectin by boiling and precipitating with 
alcohol. Parape*ptone, a snbstance allied to 
syntonin, precipitated on nentralizing the action of 
gastric juice on egg-albumin. +Paraphospho-ric 
a., in p. acid, Berzelins’s name for pyrophosphoric 
acid; its salts are Paraphosphates. Parapi‘co- 
line, an oily base, C,,H,,N., a polymer of P1co- 
LINE, and formed from it by the action of sodium. 
Para‘rabin, a modification of ARABIN, prepared 
from carrots or beet-root, not yielding sugar on 
treatment wilh dilute acids. Parasa’ccharose, 
an isomerie modification of saccharose or cane-. 
sugar, C,,H,,0,,, formed by a special fermentation 
of a solution of sugar-candy: see quot. Para- 
8a‘licyl, the salicylide of benzoyl, C,,H.O3; also 
called s#irts, Parasorbic a., in parasorbic acid, 
an isomer of Sorsic acid, C,H,Oz, a volatile oily 
liquid obtained from mountain-ash berries. Para- 
stannic a., in ~. oxide, a name given by Berzelius 
to the ealeined form of stannic oxide, which differs 
in some properties from the ordinary oxide. 
Paratarta'ric @., in ~. acid (Berzelins, 1830) = 
Racemic acid; Parata‘rtramide = Aacemamide 
(sce AMIDE 2), Parato‘luene, an isomer of ToLu- 
ENE, C,H,, along with which it ocems in light 
coal-tar oil; also Parato‘luol. Paraxa‘nthine, 
a substance, C,,H,7N,O,, baving relations with the 
xanthine group, obtained by Salomon from urine. 
See also PaRARANIC, PARALDEHYDE, etc. 
1866-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 340 *Parabenzene .. has 
a faint alliaceons odour, less pleasant than that of pure 
benzene. 2857-62 Mittra Elen, Chent. (ed. 2) 11. 654 note, 
_ Church found..a hydrocarbon isomeric with benzol which he 
terms *parabenzol. 1 2 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 341 
The utricular tissue forming the medullary rays of wood 
consists of *paracellulose. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Para- 
cellulose..is characterized chemically by being insotuble in 
Millon’s reagent, except after heating to 140° F. for several 
hours. 1885 Laxpors & Stiruwsec 7exrt-dh. Hum. PAéysiol. 
I. 502 According to Hammarsten, metalbumin is a mixture 
' of *paralbumin and other ped substance. 1865-7a Watts 
| Dict. Chem, 1. 88 *Paramenispermine has the same 
| composition as menispermine. /é/d. 873 * Paramide or Mel- 
litimide is a white amorphous powder. /é/d. 874 *Paramic 
| acid. 5838 T. Tnomsox Chem. Org. Bodies 746 This sub- 
stance was discovered by M. Dumias in 1832, in coal tar, 
and named by him *“paranaphthalin, because from his ¢x- 
periments it appears in its composition to be perfect! 
identical with naphthalin. ¢1865 Lernesy in Cire. Se. 1 
1o7/1 Finally, a more solid material, named paranaphtha- 
line, distils over. 1883 Athenaum 13 Sept. 343/2 Dr. D. 
Tommasi .. states that if anthracene is dissolved in benzol 
__ and exposed to the direct rays of the sun it becomes turbid 
and deposits crystals. ‘This photogenic substance has been 
; named *paranthracene. 1885 Lanpois & Stiatinc Text- 
bh, Hun, Fie 1, 331 Identical with Kithne's hemial- 
' buminoseand Meissner's "parapeptone. 1877 Watts Kownes’ 
Chem, (ed. 12)1. 327 Intermediate between orthophosphates 
and metaphosphates, there are at least three distinct classes 
of salts, the most important of which are the pyrophosphates 
| or *paraphosphates. 1866-72 — Dict, Chem. IV. 354 The 
| salts of *parapicoline are for the most part uncrystallizable. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Agar-agar, the Chinese vegetable 
jelly, is composed of "pararabin. /dfd.s.v., *Parasaccharose 
| Is more strongly dextro-rotatory than Saccharose. 1857-6 
Mittra dlem, Chet. (ed. 2) IIL. 385 This new acid is 
| identical with the *paratartaric or racemic acid. 1885 
Lanoos & Stiruinc 7'e.rt-dk. dium. Physiol. 11. 539 The 
crystalline body *paraxanthin occurs in traces in the urine. 
b. (More systematically) Names of isomeric 
benzene di-derivatives in whieh the two hydrogen- 
atoms replaced by another element or radical are 
symmetrically disposed in the benzene ring, being 
separated on each side by two other atoms; as 


1 and 4 in thering 1234; e.g. paradichlorobensene, 


C,CUTHCIHI. So conmaric (1:2) and para- 
coumaric (1; 4) acids, etc. See ORTHO- 2. 

As these compound names are formed systematically, and 
ave in number unlimited, it is not necessary to give any 
list; ef. the following: F r 

3876 Frnt. Chem. Soc. (1) 207 Few chemists employ the 
terms paras 2ieta-, ortho-, in any other sense than as 
denoting 1:4, 1:3, and 1:2 compounds respectively. 1872 
| Warts Dict. Chem, V1. 198 A second series of hi-derivatives 

of benzene—the Para- series—is produced from dinitro- 
| benzene. From this compound is obtained Jara-nitra- 
| nitine, which may be converted into para-diazonitrobenzene, 
; and from this may be prepared parachloronitrobenzene, 
| parabromonitrobenzene, and para-iodo-nitrobenzene. These 

.»may be converted hy reducing agents into parachlorani- 
line, parabromaniline, and peiotan 1889 Anthony's 
| Photogr. Bult, U1. 270 We have called paradihydroxy- 
| benzene [or quinol] ene of the benzenes, and the prefix 
| para. shows which one; there are two others, one of which 
1s ortho-dihydroxybenzene, or catechol, and the other meta- 
dihydroxybenzene or resorcinol, bere are thus three 
substances, catechol, resorcinol and quinol, all having the 
same composition Cg 11, (HO)z and distinguished from each 
other by the prefixes ortho, zeta, and para attached to 
dihydroxybenzene. 4 : 
Para-2, a. F. fara-, a. It. para-, imperative of 
vb. parare ‘to ward or defend, to cover from, to 


PARABAN, 


shield, to shroud, to shelter’ (Florio), orig. ‘to 
make ready, prepare’:—L. fardre; used with a 
sb. object, in phrases which have themselves become 
sbs., as para-sole lit. ‘defend or shelter from sun’, 
hence ‘a sun-shade’; so parafuoco firc-guard, fire- 
screen, faravento wind-screen, parapetto breast- 
guard, parapet. (Cf analogons Fr. and Eng. 
compounds, as couvre-chef, couvre-feu, make-shift, 
spend-thrift, ward-robe.) Italian para- has been 
adopted in Fr., which has added parapluie rain- 
screen, umbrella, paracrofte mud-guard, parachute, 
farados, etc. hence English has Parapet, 
Parabos, PaRason, PARAciUTE, with occasional 
humorous nonce-words, as Parabore, defence from 
bores, and occasional uses of the alicn (French) 
words, patagrandine [L. grandin-ent hail], 
paragréle [F. grée hail] protection against hail, 
parapluie [F. f/uze rain] umbrella, paratonnére 
(F. éonnére thunder] lightning-conductor, para- 
vent [F. ven? wind] defence against wind. 

1844 Lo. Brovcnam A. Luveé 1, i, 26 And sigh fora Bore- 
net, a “para-bore, to protect me, like our musquito-curtains, 
1842 Francis Dict. Arts, “Paragrandine, an instrament, the 
object of which is to avert hailstones in the same manner as 
electric conductors avert the danger of lightning. 1886 
Cassell’s Encycl. Dret., *Paragréle, 1727-41 CHAMRERS 
Cyel., Parasel...The word is French.—That used against 
rains is sometimes called “*Jarapiuic. 1829 Mus. Sovtney 
Chapt. Churchyards V1. 246 Escorted by Me. Vernon on 
one side and his own valet, with a parap/ure, on the other. 
1866 Mrs. H. Woop S?. Martin's Eve xix. (1874) 234 She 
. displayed an enormous crimson farapiuie, which she held 
between her face and the sun. 

Parabanic (pxrabznik),@. Chem. [f. Para-: 
see below.] In parabanic acid, a dibasic acid, 
CO.2(NH.CO), produced by the action of nitric 
acid on uric acid or alloxan; crystallizing in 
colourless prisms. When boiled with dilute acids, 
it is converted into oxalic acid and urea, whence 
it is sometimes called oxalyl carbamide or oxalyl 
urea, Hence Pa‘raban, a proposed substitute 
for the name farabanie acid, to express its paral- 
lelism to alloxan. Pa‘rabanate, a salt of para- 
banic acid,as argentic parabanate,CO.2(NAg.CO), 

31857 Mitcer Llem, Chem. V1. 635 Parabanic acid fornis 
salts which are exceedingly unstable: parabanate of silver 
being the only salt which is permanent. 1866 Qnptinc 
Anim, Chent. 43 Paraban and alloxan are products of the 
oxidation of uric acid. 1873 Raure /’hys. Chent. p. xxviii, 
Kreatin is a monureide, and so are paraban and alloxan, 
which are obtained by the oxidation of uric acid. 1888 
Remsen Org. Chest. 203 Parabanic acid is formed by boiling 
uric acid with strong nitric acid and other oxidizing agents. 

(Note. The terin Jaradanic was introduced by Liebig and 
Wohler ia 1838 (Annaler XXVI. 285), but without any 
explanation of its formation. As they made parabanic acid 
by a reaction ia which they expected to obtain alloxan, it is 
prob, that Aara- was used in the sense ‘ instead of ‘, ‘opposed 
to’, the ending being that of adfox-an, -anic, and the & 
merely euphonic. It has been suggested that the latter is 
a residue of caré-, and that the term was fornied to express 
parallelism of constitution to urea or carbamide, CO-2(NH)), 
and to alloxay, CO-2(N H-CO)CO; but as a fact, it was not 
till much later that the identity of urea and carbamide was 
discovered.] 

Parabaptism (pxrabe'ptiz’m). [ad. late Gr. 
mapaBdrricpa irregular or spurious baptism, f. 
mapa- aside, amiss, wrong +Sdariepa baptism.] 
Unacanonical or unauthorized baptism (in the carly 
church), So Paraba‘ptist, Parabaptiza‘tion. 

19715 Bincuam Orig. Eccles. 1V. 275 Such Baptisms are 
frequently condemned in the ancient Councils under the 
name of wapoSamnriouara. ..Which sort of Parabaptizations 
are there condemned, 1890 Cent. Dict., Parabaptisin, 

Parabasal (perabét'sil),a.(sd.) Zool. [Para-1.] 
In Crinoids: Situated next to and articulated 
with a basal plate. b. sd. (also in mod.L, form 
parabasile, p\.-Gli2), A parabasal joint. 

1872 Nichouson Palzont. 125 In some cases the ‘ basals’ 
are succeeded by a second row or cycle of olates..which 
are sometimes regarded as something special, and are 
termed the ‘parabasals' or ‘sub-radials‘. 1877 Huxcey 
Anat, inv. Anim, ix. 593 A calyx supported on a stem, 
and composed of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five 
radialia, 

|| Parabasis (pare'bisis). Pl. -bases (-bisiz). 
[a- Gr. mapéfacrs lit. a going aside, digression, 
stepping forward, f. wapaBaive to go aside, step 
forward.] In ancient Greek comedy, A part sung b 
the chorns, addressed to the andience in the poet's 
name, and unconnected with the action of the drama. 

1820 T. Mitcuett Avistoph. 1. p. evi, What steps were 
used in their parabases to give effect to the rhythm. /b/d. 
p. cxiv, The play originally condemned has come down to 
us with part of a parabasis (or address to the audience), 
1866 Lowe, Swinburne's Trag. Pr. Wks. 1890 11. 130 
geething similar in purpose to the parabasis was essayed 
in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in our time by Tieck. 1877 Waroin Eneycl. Brit. VU. 
fevle The distinctive feature of Old,as compared with Middle 

medy, is the paradasis, the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and facing the andience, addressed it in the 
name of the poet, often abandoning all reference 10 the action 
of the play. 

| Parabema (peribfmi).P).-mata. [a. mod. 
Gr. napéBnpa, f. mapa beside + Biya Bema.] In 

Vou. VII, 
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Byzantine churches, The part of the edifice on each 
side of the bema, when separated from the latter 
by a wall, Hence Parabema'tic a., pertaining 
to a parabema; supported on the parabemata. 

1850 Neate Fast. Ch. 1. u1. ii, 171, (3) The prothesis, (4) 
the diaconicon or sacristy..when divided as here by walls 
from the bema, are called parabemata, /éid. 172 Care 
must be taken to recognize the parabema in cases where 
there is a passage through it, as it is still architecturally 
one. /did., The Church of S. Theodore, given above, has 
a parabematic dome, 

arabenzene, -benzol: sec Para-1 2. 
+Parabien. O4s. (2. Sp. paradien, from 
para for, bien well, the wish ‘may it be for good to 
you’, ‘} wish you joy or success’, congratulation.] 
A congratulatory compliment, congratulation. 

1622 Masse tr. Adewan's Gueman TAU. wot. Ye. 47 
My Master... rendring me an account of his loue, and | 
giuing him the Para-éren thereof. 1668 Lp, AgLtixncTon 
in Lewple's Wks. (1770) 1. 516 So that now I can. .give you 
the paradbien of this great work. 1681 Moores Laffled 9 
But instead of giving me the Parahien, you have disturbed 
my hour of Eating. 

t+ Parabi-lity. Obs. rare. [f. Parasnre a] 
The quality of being easily procured or prepared. 

1654 Wuittock Zeolonia 102 He considereth aot the 

arability, or Propriety of Medicines, it is not unusual for 
nim to prescribe things out of use, or reach, or season, 

Parablast (pe'rablest) [f. Para- + Gr. 
Adaorés sprout, germ: sce -BLAST.] 


Tl. Path. (See quot. Obs, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, farablasta..term used by 
Eisenmann for disease with anatomical conversion or altera- 
tion; a parablast. ; : 

2. Embryol, The nutritive yolk of a meroblastic 
ovum, as distinguished from the formative yolk or 
archiblast; also, a special layer of cells in the 
embryo, supposed by His to arise from the nutritive 
yolk, by others to belong to the mesoblast. 

1876 Kirin ia QO. Jral. Alicrose. Sci. XV1. 116 This quasi- 
extrancous portion of the germ I will call fared/ast, in con. 
tradistinction to the segmented part or blastoderm of the 
authors, which { will term arcArbdast... However,..aceord. 
ing to His, parablast is not a portion of the same substance 
of which the blastoderm consists, but is a part of the white 
yolk. 1884 Science LV. 341/1 ‘The parablast of Klein, the 
intermediate layer of American authors. 1888 J. Bearp in 
QO. Frat, Microsc. Se. Oct. 195 ‘There are here also plenty 
of mesoblast — pardon, ‘ parablast ‘cells in the neighbourhoud. 

Hence Parabla‘stic @., pertaining or relating to 
the parablast (sense 2). 

1885 Lanpois & Strauine Tevt-bk. fae. Phystol. V1. 1128 
The parablastic structure of blood and connective-tissue. 
1888 J. Bearo in QO. Frat, Adicrose. Sc. Oct. 195 When His 
regards the nuclei here present as mesoblastic or ‘parablastic’ 
cells, his view is just as much a gratuitous assumption as the 
whole parablastic doctrine. o 

Parable (pz‘rib’l), 56. Forms: 4- parable; 
also 4-7 -bole, 4-6 -bil(I, 5-6 -byll(e, 7 -bile, 
[ME, a. F. paradole (13th e. in Littré), ad. L. pava- 
bola comparison; in Christian L., allegory, proverb, 
discourse, speech, talk, a. Gr. mapaBoay a placing 
side by side, comparison, analogy, parable, proverb, 
f. mapa- beside + Body casting, putting, a throw. 

From L. faradola came the various later forms Jaravola, 
paraula, barola, parole, parabla, palabra, palavra, mean- 
ing ‘speech, word’, in the Romanic langs. Hence Jaradsola, 
parable, parole, paiaver are all representatives of the same 
original word.) : ; : 

A comparison, a similitude ; any Saying oF nar- 
ration in which something is expressed in terms 
of something elsc; an allegory, an apologue. 
Also vaguely. extended (chiefly after Heb. or other 
oriental words so rendered) to any kind of enig- 
matical, mystical, or dark saying, and to proverbs, 
maxims, or ancient saws, capable of application 
to cases as they occur. erch. (exc. as in b.) 

t Parables of Solomon, the Book of Proverbs. (oés.) 

arx3z5 Prose Psalter x\viii. 4 ¥ shal bowe myn eres in 
parabiles [@ 1300 F. 2. /’sadt, lolieniieel @1340 Ham- 
poe Psalter ibid., Lerand me to speke in parabils, that is, 
in likyngis that afl men kan noght vndirstand. 1382 Wverir 
Matt, xxiv. 32 Lerne 3¢ the parable of a fyge tree. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucea I rfe's Prod. 369 Been thirnone othire resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables to. /é/d. 679 And eek 
the Parables of Satomon. ¢1420 Lypa. Assembly of Gads 
1987 Hit sownyd to meas a parable, Derke as a myste, or 
a feynyd fable. crqsotr. De Jmitatione 1. v.7 Lete not be 
paraboles of eldir men displese pe. 1523 SKELTON Gari, 
Laurel ror A poete somtyme..Spekyng in parablis, how 
the fox, the grey, The gander, .. Went with the pecok ageyne 
the fesaunt. 1596 Bacon Max. §& Uses Com, Law Pref, 
All the ancient wisdom and science was wont to be delivered 
in that forme, as may be scen by the parables of Solomon. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. iv. 194 Accept of the Curates 
parabile, and his sentences in praise of a slender dyet as 
Modicum non nocet, 167% Mitton Samson soo A sin That 
Gentiles in their Parables condemn. 1794 Sunuivan View 
Nat. Il. 234 Moses and the Prophets wrote all in Parables. 
1825 Scotr Tadlisw. x, 1 will reply with a parable told to 
me by a santon of the desert. 188: N.T.(R.V.) Luke iv, 
23 Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable [Wvcuir like 
nesse, TINDALE, 1611 proverbe, X Aeims similitude), Physician, 
heal thyself, ; 

b. spec. A fictitious narrative or allegory (usn- 
ally something that might naturally occur), by 
which moral or spiritual relations are typically 
figured or set forth, as the parables of the New 
Testament, (Now the usual sense.) 


PARABOLA. 


[ c1380 Wveur Se’. Iks. WI. 352 Pus spekib Crist..of 
dette in be Pater Noster, and also in o parable. 1382 — 
Afatt, xiti. 3 And he spak to hem many thingis in parablis. 
1526 Tinnae Afaé?. alii, 10 Why speakest thou to them in 
parables? 13 “Fherefore speake y to them in similitudes. 
18 beare ye therfore the similitude [RAeius and 1611 
parable} off the sower. 1§89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie m1. 
xix. (Arb,) 251 Whensocuer by your simititude ye will seeme 
to teach any moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall 
and darke, or farre fette, vader a seace metaphorical apply- 
ing one naturall thing to another, ..the Greekes call it 
Parabola, which terme is also by custome accepted of vs. .. 
Such parables were all the Poss of Christ in the 
Gospell. 1688 Soutn Seri. U1. viii, 276 The Foundation 
ofall Parables is..some Analogy or Similitude, between the 
‘Tropical, or Allusive part of the Parable, and the Thing 
couched under it. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of dre iv. 208 
Or rather sing thou of that wealthy Lord, Who took 
the ewe lamb from the poor man's bosom, ..Tbis parable 
would I tell,..And look at thee and say, ‘‘Thouart tbe man !' 
18qt Trencn Maradées i. (1877) 2 ‘Vhe parable is constructed 
to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly: this the fable, 
with all its value, is not. 
ce. dial. Somcihing that may be pointed to as 
an example or illustration (to follow or to avoid). 

(Cf. 1382 Wveur Yer. xxiv.g And y shal 3yue them.. in 
to repref, and in to parable, and in to prouerbe.) ¢1880 
Correspondent, Parable is used near Drumcondra, Ireland, 
in sense of * An apt illustration, a case in point’, 1894 FAN 
Mactaren Sonne Brier Bush vi. ii 218 ‘Man', says 
Mactavish,..' Vou are just a Parable, oh yes, just a Parable’. 
tg900 Cent. Alag. Feb. 601 Fle had his ihree acres in such 
rotation as a flower garden, his wee patch a parable to the 
counthry. y f 

ad. 70 fake up one’s parable [after Num. xxiii. 7, 
etc.], to begin to discourse. arch, 

138a Wyentr Mi, xxiii, 7 And takun to his parable 
[2388 And whanne his parable was takun], seith. 1535 
Coverpare ibid, Then toke he [Bataan] vp his parable, 
& saydelete., 1868 Mumax St. Pand's ig In due time, the 
learned took up their parable. 

e. atirth, and Comb., as parable-foem, -poet, 

-reading, -wriler; -like adj., -iwise adv. 

tg61 Daus tr. Suldinger on Apoc. (1373) 149, It is in 
parablewyse, and in way of comparison, that this citie is 
called Sodome and Egypt. a 1603 T. Cantwricut Con/fut. 
When, No 7, (1618) 240 His speeches had been hitherto 
darke and parable-like. 1880 G. Merepitu Tragic Cour, 
(r88r) 62 We Jews are a parable people. 1884 A ¢henxnm 
6 Dec. 7258/1 [They] can only be described as parable-puems. 
dbid. 727/3 The current of the story with the Western 
parable-writer moves too rapidly. 

+tParable, a Ofs. [ad. L. pardbil-is pro- 
curable, f. pardre to prepare, procure: sce -BLE.] 
That can be readily prepared, procured, or got; 
procurable, ‘ get-at-able’. 

1581 Mutcaste® Positions xix. (1887) 81, I haue kept 
Galenes rule in chusing these exereises, and that they be all 
both pleasant, profitable and parable. 1621 Buxton Anat, 
Aled. ty Vo. ¥. (3651) 350 This of drink is a most easie and 
penbe remedy, a@1691 Bovis ded. Exp. Pref. (1693) 5 

cceipts that being Parable or Cheap, may easily be made 
servicable to poor Country People. 1741 Compl. Fant.-Piece 

t. i. 60 A parable but excellent Medicine in. -the Stone. 

Parable, v. rare. [f. PaRsBe sd. Ct. late and 
med.L. faratolaire to discourse, talk, whence I’. 
parler to speak.] 

1. intr. To compose or utter a parable; to 
speak or discourse in parables, 

» 571 GotninG Calvin on Ps. xlix. 4 That is tosay, Parable 
thou in parable. 1820 Blachw. Mag. VIL. 437 My store of 
praise would never fail, ‘T'ho' I should parable till 1 were old, 

2. trans. To represent or express by means of 
a parable, allegory, or similitude, 

1643 Mitton Diveree 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 32 That was chiefly 
meant, which by the ancient Sages was thus parabl'd. 1884 
G, F. Pentecost Out of Egypt ui. 54 That sign which tomy 
mind it parahles or typifies. 

| Parable‘psis. (a. Gr. rapdBacyis, f. mapa- 
BAén-av to look aside at, to see wrong, to over- 
look, f. wopa- Para-1 + Bréray to see.] False 
vision ; oversight. So Pa'rablepsy ; Parable‘ptic 
a., of or pertaining to parablepsy. 

1857 Mavne Expos. “ex., Parablepsis, term for false 
vision; side vision; parahlepsy. Parabiepticus, of or belong- 
ing to Parablepsts: Pata pes 1886 Athenzum 7 Aug. 
169/3 He avoids the difficulty..by supposing..the words 
were omitted through ‘parablepsy “on the part of the scribe. 

+ Parably, adv. Obs. rare. ff. PARABLE sé, 
+ -Ly2, after advbs, from adjs. in -d%.] In 
parables, parable-wisc. 

1382 Wyeir Afark xii.» And Yhesus bigan to speke 
parably eo or in parablis; Vudy. ia parabolis). 

Parabola (pareebdla), Geom. [a. 16the. L. 
parabola (also parabolé), a. Gr. napaBodry juxta- 
position, application, spec. in Geometry, the ‘appli- 
cation’ of a given arca to a given straight line, 
hence also, the curve described below: for deriva- 
tion and other senses, cf. PARABLE. In F, paradole. 
See note below.] 

One of the conic sections; the plane curve formed 
by the intersection of a cone with a plane parallel 
to a side of the cone; also definable as the locus 
of a point whose distance from a given point (the 
fe), is equal to its distance from a given straight 
line (the directrix), 

Sometimes distinguished from parabolas of the higher kind 
(see b) as the Apollonian or guadratic avabola. It is 
auproriately the path of a projectile under the influence 
of gravity, 57 


PARABOLANUS. 


l1544 Archimedis Opera 142 (heading) Archimedis qvad- 
ratvra parabola, id est portionis contenta: a linea recta & 
sectione rectanguli coni, 1558 Commanoixus Archimedis 
Opera 18b, (heading) Archimedis qvadratvra paraboles.] 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 188, 1 demaunde whether then this 
Eleipsis shal not make an Angle with the Parabola-Section 
equal to the distaunce betweene the grade of Randon pro- 

ned, and the grade of vttermost Randon. 1656 {see 
Pee smectareal 1668 PAr?. Trans. 111. 876 The Spindle 
made of the same Parabola by rotation about its Base. 1696 
Whiston 7h, Earth 1. (1722) 14 The Orhits describ'd will 
he one of the other Conick Sections, either Parabola’s or 
Hyperbola's. 


246 ‘Tis evident the Parabola has but one Focus, 1788 


1706 W. Jones Syx. Palmar, Mathescos 


Cnamners Cycé. (ed. Rees), Parabola, osculatory, in Geo. | 


metry, is used particularly for that paradcla which not 
only osculates or measures the curvature of any curve at a 
given point, but alsa measures the variation of the curvature 
at that point. 
Area or Space of a Parahola, is equal to Two-Thirds of its 
Circumscribing Parallelogram. 1832 Wat. PAilos. 11. /ntrod. 
Mech. p. xvii, (UL K.S.), ‘Phe curve-line which a ball 
describes, if the resistance of the air be not taken into cun- 
sideration, is called in geometry a parabola, 1868 LockvER 
Elem, Astron, xxiii, (1870) 124 The orbit of a comet is 
generally best represeated by what is called a parabola; 
that is, an infinitely long ellipse. 1881 C. Taylor dnc. § 
BMod. Geom. 82 The parabola was so called from the equality 
of the square of the ordinate of any point upon it to the 
rectangle contained by its abscissa and the latus rectum, .. 
Ic is reported by Proclus in his Commentaries on the first 
book of Euctid..that the terms faradola, Ayferdola, and 
elitpse had been used by the Pythagoreans to express the 
equality or inequality of areas, and were subsequently 
transferred to the conic curves. 

b. Extended to curves of higher degrees resen- 
bling a parabola in running off to infinity without 
approaching to an asymptote, or having the line 
at infinity as a tangent, and denoted by equations 


analogous to that of the common parabola. 

Campaniform or bell-shaped parabola: a name formerly 
given tocubic parabolas without cusp or node. Cartesian p.: 
acubiccurve denoted by the equation ry =a23+ dx +cxr+d, 
having four infinite branches, two parabolic and two hyper- 
bolic. Cubic or cudical p.r a parabala of the third degree. 
Double p+ a parabola having the line at infinity fur a double 
tangent. Helicoid p.: sce Hetscoro. NMetlian p.: the semi- 
cubical aero (ax? = y"), rectified by William Neil in 1657. 
Semricnbi 


ical p.: see SEMICUBICAL. 

1664 Phil. rans. 1.15 A Method for the Quadrature of 
Parabola's of all degrees. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd. s.¥., 
Parabola's of the higher kinds are algebraic curves, defined 
by aM@-l x= ym, Some call these Paraboloids. 1765 Croker 
Dict. Arts, Cartesian Parabola. 1795 Hutton Vass. Dict, 
II, 192 A bell-form Parabola, with a conjugate point. 

(Note. To the earlier Greek geometers, iacluding Archi. 
medes, a.c. 287-212, wha investigated only sections per- 
pendicular to the surface of the cone,«the parabola was 

hown as épfoywrov covov town = sectio rectanguli coni 
“the [perpendicular] section of a right-angled cone'. ‘The 
use of rapa8ody, ‘application’, in this sense is due to 
Apollonius of Perga, ¢210 8.¢., and, with hit, referred ta 
the fact that a rectangle on the abscissa, having an area 
equal to the square on the ordinate, can be was to the 
latus rectum, without either excess (as in the Ayferdola). or 
deficiency (as in the ed/tpse). (Sve C. Taylor Anct. & Mod. 
Geom, 1953 T. L. Heath 21 pollonius of Perga, tntrod, xxx.) 
But an explanation of the name, from the much more obvious 
property of ie Pera se of the section to a side of the 
cone, is given by Eutokius of Ascalon ¢ a.p. 550, and is 
frequent in later writers. ] . 

|| Parabolanus (pxribolé-nds). Pl.-ni. [late 
L. (Cod. Just., Cod. Pheod.), {. parabol-us reckless 
man, one who jeopardizes his life, a. Gr. wapaBoaAos 
exposing oneself, venturesome, reckless, perilous, 
f. mapa- aside + BdddAew to throw.] A sick-nurse, 
especially in infections cases, In the Eastern Church 
from 3rd to sth c., name of a class of lay helpers 


who attended upon the sick in the plague, ete. 

16a Cave Prinz. Chr. am. it. (1673) 257 These Parabolani 
were a Kind of Clergy Physitians, 1727-41 Cnamarrs Cyc. 
s.v., The Paratolant were not allowed to withdraw them. 
selves from their function, which was the attendance on the 
sick, 1852 Hoox C&é. Dict. (1871) 563. 1853 Kincs.ey 
ipa v, Philammon went out with the parabolani, a sore 
of organised guild of district visitors. 

+ Para‘ bolar, 2. Geom. Obs. [f. PARABOLA + 
-aR.] Of the nature of a parabola; parabolic. 

16653 PAtl. Trans, I. 105 If regular, whether Elliptick or 
Parabolar. 

+ Para‘bolary,. Oés. [f. L. parabola PARABLE 
+-aRY.] Of the nature of a parable; parabolical. 

1652 Urgunaat Yewel Wks. (1834) 292 Allegories of all 
sorts, whetber apologal, affubulatory, parabolary [etc.). 

+ Parabola'ster. Oés. [f. ParaBoLa: see 
-ASTER.] A parabola of a higher degree: =T’ara- 
BOLA b, PARABOLOID 1, 

1656 Hoanes Six Lessons Wks, 1845 VII. 185, I have 
exhibited and demonstrated the proportion of the parabola 
and parabolasters to the pocelpeams of the same height 
and base. 1656 tr. #/odtes’ Elem, Philos, (1839) 233, The 
line, in which that body is moved, will be the crooked line 
of the first semi-parabolaster of two means, whose base is 
the impetus last acquired. 1670 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. 
Sed. Aen (1841) 11. 199 A pure unaffected bin@udentic para- 
bolaster. 

'Parabole (pirebél7). [a. Gr. mapaBory 
comparison, analogy (see PARABLE); formerly in 
Latinized form paradola.] 

1, Rhet. A comparison, a metaphor (in the 
widest sense); sfec. a simile drawn from the present. 

ts89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie i. ix. (Arb.) 251 The 
Greekes call it Parateda, which terme is also by custome 


1828 Hutton Course Math. V1. 136 The | 


' of our Lord: ’wheresoever the carcase is, there wi 
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uccepted of vs: nenerthelesse we may call him in English 
the resemblance misticall, 1678 Pnitzirs (ed. 4), Paradola, 
a Similitude of a thing: In Rhetorick it isa similitudinary 
speech whereby one thing is uttered and another signified ; 
as in this Example; ‘As Cedars beaten with continual 
storms, so great men flourish’, 1828 Weastea, Paradole, 
in oratory, similitude ; comparison. A 

+2. Geom. = PARABOLA. O65. rare. 

1684 T. Baker Geometr. Key 10 Though no necessity of 
invoking a Parabole..to midwife forth the two first classes 


of Equations. 
Parabolic (pzxrabg'lik), a. and sd. dedi late 
hgurative 


L. parabolicus, a. late Gr. mapaBodrkds 
(Clemens Alex.), f. tapaBoAy PARABLE; in mod. 
use referred also to PanaBona; cf. F. paradoligue 
(igthe. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a parable; ‘ expressed by parable’ (J.). 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. ti. 11 Traditions; which he 
wraps up in..parabolic..notions, 1804 Couns Scripserag 
96 And through each parabolic tract, Pursue the trail of 
moral fact. 1884 A. B. Bruce (¢ft/e) The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, a systematic and critical study of the parables 
of Our Lord. : 

b. Of or pertaining to parabole; metaphorical, 

1696 Winston Th, Earth (1722) 66 Resolving the whole 
into a Popular, Mora!, or Parabolick Sense. 1878 G. D. 
Boaroman Creative Week 20 (Cent.) Creation,, transcends 
all experience. .. Hence all the words describing Creation 
must, inthe very nature of the case, be figurative or paraholic. 

2. Geom, Of the form of, or resembling, a para- 
bola; of which the section is a parabola; also, 
having relation to the parabola. 

Parabolic asymptote; see quot. 1788. Parabolic branch 
(of a curve): a branch which, like the parabola, extends to 
infinity without approaching an asymptote ‘opp. to Ayfer- 
bolic). Paradolic conoid: a conoid of parabolic section, a 
paraboloid of revolution, Perasolic point: a point on a 
surface at which the curvature is cylindrical, the indicatrix 
thus being two parallel straight tines, i.e. a degenerate 
parabola, Paratolic pyramidoid: see Pyraminoip. Para- 
bolic reflector: w reflector, usually of polished metal, made 
in the form of a paraboloid of circular section, so as to reflect 
parallel rays to a focus, or reflect in parallel lines the rays 
of a lamp placed at the focus. Paradvlic space: (a) the 
space between an arc of a purabola and its ordinate; (4) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, of zero curvature, as ordinary or Euctidean space (see 
Hyrersonic 2b, quot. 1872-3). Parabolic spindle: a figure 
formed by the revolution of an are of a parabola about its 
(double) ordinate. Parabolic spiral =\elicoid parabola: 
see HELIcoto. 

17oz Racruson Wath. Dict., Paraboloid. .otherwise called 
a Parabolick Conoid. 1704 Parabolic spiral [sce Iexicom 
Avi), 1706 Punuys, Pavabolick Space, is the Area..be- 
tween the Curve..of the Parabola and any entire Ordinate. 
fbid., Parabolich Spindle, 1748 Waritey Observ. Man 1. 
iii. 357 The paraholic Area equal to3 of the circuniscribing 
Parulslogrann 1788 Cuamuers Cycé. (ed. Rees), Parabolic 
asymptote,..a parabolic line approaching toacurve,so that.. 
by producing both indefinitely, their distance from each other 
becomes less than any given line, 182a Imison Sc. & Art 1. 
19 The resistance of the air and other causes occasion pro- 
jected bodies to deviate considerably from the parabolic 
curve, 1831 Brewsrer Optics xxxviil. § 185, 323 Parabolic 
reflectors made of metal. 1842 Penny Cyed. XXELL. 3504/1 
The elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic cylinders are per- 
fectly distinct. 1869 Boutete Armas 4 Avi. xi. (1874) 225 
(They] made experiments with parabolic shot or bombs, 
1872 Proctor &ss. Astron, iii. go Comets which sweep 
round the sun in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits, 

B. sé. +1. Geom. A parabolic figure; a parabola 
or paraboloid, Oéds. rare. 

1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendt’s Life Peirese 1. 1o Whether 
those. .are the portions of Globes or of Parubolicks, or other 
figures, is truely hard to judge. 1807 Soutnry feos 
Lett. VW. 137 They were talking of parabolics and eiliptics. 

2. Aparabolic expression, a metaphor. sonce-tse. 

18a9 Blackw. Aflag. XXVI. 736 The grandeur of the house 
was above all parabolics. 

Parabolical (perabglikal), a [see -Tcab.] 

1. Of or pertaining to parable; involving, or 
constituting, parable; having a figurative, as op- 
posed to a historical or literal, existence or valne. 

1ssq4 in Foxe A. & AY. (1563) g10/2 Nothing can bee 
sayde more vneerteyne, or more parabolical and vnsensiblie 
than so to say. 1641 Witkixns Mercury ii (1707) 10 The 
Jewish Doctors..accustom themselves toa Parabolical Way 
of Teaching. @1736 Soutn Serm. (1717) IY. 373 A Para: 
bolical Description of God's vouchsafing to the World the 
Invaluable Blessing of the Gospel, by the Similitude of a 
King ..Solemnizing his Son's Murriage. 1827 G. S. Faara 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1.6 That parabolical pron heny 

l the 

eagles be gathered together’, 1866 Wrutrier Py, Wés, (1889) 

I. 115 The Scripture they turn unto allegory and para- 
bolical conceits. . 

+b. Using or addicted to the use of parable. Oés. 

1691 Woop 4¢h. O.ron. 11. 265 He... had a parabolical and 
allusive fancy. ¢1817 Hoce Tales § S&. (1837) 1V. 9, | 
think aunty's unco parabolical the day. 

2. Geont. = PARABOLIC @. 2. Now rare. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. Pref. Aiijb, Archimedes. .(as some 
sup, ) with a glasse framed by revolution of a section 
Parabolicall, fired the Romane nauie. comming to the siege 
of Syracusa, 1666 Bovie Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 313 
Not directly downwards, but in a parabolical or some such 
crooked line. 1728 Pemperton Newton's Philos. 234 To 
compare the orbits, upon the supposition tbat they are 
parabolical. c18s0 Audim, Navig. (Weale) 111 A Para- 

lical Conoid. 

Hence Parabo'licalness. rare—°, 

1927 Baiey vol. 11, Paradolicainess, the being of the 
Nature or Manner of a Parable. 


e 


PARABOLOID. 


Parabolically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly a 

1. In a paraboltcal manner; with parable or 
allegory ; according to parabole, metaphorically. 

1615 BroweL. Moham, /mp. u. § 63 They are spoken 
parabolically, 1749 Frenpinc Tom Fones 1. 1i, The latter 
was parabolically spoken. 1828 Car.y.e .Wisc. (1857) 1.148 
This doctrine is to be stated emblematically and para- 
bolically. 

2. Geom. In the manner of a parabola, rare. 

1755 in Jounson. 

ara‘boliform, @. rare. [f. Parapota + 
-(1)ForsM.} Of the form of a parabola. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. WW, Paraboloids, are Para- 
boliform Curves in Geometry, 1819 Pantologia, Para- 
boliform curves,a name sometimes given to the parabolas 
of the higher orders. 


_tPara‘bolism. lg. Obs. [f. Gr. mapaBody 
in sense ‘division’ + -1sM.] The reduction of an 
equation by dividing it by the coefficient of the 
unknown quantity of highest degree. 

1702 Rateuson Math, Dict, Parabolism, is the Division 
of the”Ferms of an Equation by the known Quantity (when 
there happensto be one) that is involved or multiplied into the 
first Terni. ‘Thus the following Equation arxr+2abr = bce 


will be reduced to this rx+26r aoe 


a 

Parabolist (pire'bédlist), [f£ Gr. mapaBory 
(L. farabola) PARABLE, PARABOLA + -I8T.] 

1, One who narrates, uses, or deals in any way 
with, parables or parabole. 

1651 H. More Second Lash in Enthus, Tri., etc. (1656) 196 
Now my pretty Parabolist, what is there left to make your 
simititude good ? 

2. One who deals with the parabola; in quot. 
‘a partisan of the parabola’: cf. I1yPERBOLIST 2, 


HONCE-HSE. 

31831 |}. ‘Tavtor Logic in Theol. (1859) 42 The partisans of 
the ellipsis, the parabola, and the nian Ie para- 
bolists. believing themselves qualified to act as mediators.. 
would gravely say much that was very plausible. 

Parabolize (pare'bélaiz), v. [See -178.] 

1. ¢vans. To express or represent parabolically ; 
to set forth in a parable. Also adso/. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 20 Otherwise could 
not the church Catholike be.. bolized with a net cast 
into the sea. /did. 34 As our Guibue Christ rightly para- 
bolized of such. 1613 Dode/ud Even-Song 9 Which mercifull 
bounty. .is here parabolized vnto vs by a certaine man that 
was a king fete.) 1847 Busnnece Chr. Mart, us. vii. (1861) 
379 He [( hrist) parabolizes the trutb. 

b. ‘To turn into, treat, or explain as a parable. 

1851 G. S. Faasr Dany Mansions 329 Some would para- 
bolise, or rather indeed..mythise, the several statements in 
the Book of Job and the Vision of Micaiah, ; 

2. ‘fo make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape. 

1869 W. Purxiss in Fug. Mechanic ve Nov. 208/2 Such 
curve being afterwards parabolised by the..polisher. 1878 
Lockyvea Stargazing 134M. Foucault .. proceeds in a 
different manner in parabolising his glass mirrors. 

Hence Para‘bolizing v//. sb. aud ffl. a.; also 


Para‘bolizer, one who parabolizes. 

1691 Search after Wit 3 And who first shou'd Trump up, 
but the Parabolizers? ajzoz C. Mater A/agn. Chr. ut. 1 
xiv. (1852) 420 The people then perceived the meaning of 
the parabolirer to be that fetc.]. 1819 G. S. Fasea Dis- 
pensations (1823) IL 302 The parabolizing Arab. 1869 
W. Purxiss in Eng. Mechanic 12 Nov. 208/3 The shorter 
the focal length, the more difficult the abolising becomes. 

Paraboloid | pir beloid), sd. (2.) Geom. Also 
7 -oeides, -osid, 8-9 -oide. [In form, ad. Gr, 
mapaBodoedys a. (in a different sense), whence in 
17th c. use parabolocides: sce PARABOLA and -oID, 
and cf. F. paraboloide.] 

+1. A parabola ofa higher degree: =PaRaBoLab, 

1656 Hoaars Six Lessons Wks, 1845 VII. 315 The me. 
bola is 4, and the cubical parabolocides ¥ of their parallelo- 
grams respectively. 1697 Evetyn Numtisn:, vii. 281 The 
Equated Isocroné Motion..in a Paraboloeid. cred Ww, 
Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 245 Those of the Third.. 
Order will be the Cubic Paraboloid. 1710 J. Harats Ler. 
Techn, IL. s.¥., Suppose the Parameter multiply’d into the 
Square of the Abscissa to be equal to the Cube of the 
Ordinate; that is, grr = 9%. Then the Curve is called a 
Semicubicul Paraboloid. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are parabolas; formerly 
restricted to that of circular section, generated by 
the revolution of a parabola about its axis, now 
called paraboloid of revolution. 

Elliptic paraboloid; a paraboloid of elliptic section. 
Hyperbolic paraboloid: a curved surface of which every 
plane section is either a parabola or a hyperbola, the curva- 
ture being concave in one direction and convex in another 
(as in a saddle concave towards front and back, and convex 
towards each side). ’ . 

1goa Racpuson Math. Dict., Paraboloid, is a Solid formed 
by the Circumvolution of a Parabola ubout its Ax, This is 
otherwise called a Paratolick Conoid. 1807 Hutros Course 
Math, VW. 127 ‘The Solid Content of a Paraboloid (or Solid 
generated by the Rotation of a Parabola about its Axis), is 
equal to Half its Circumscribing Cylinder. 1829 Vaé. 
Philos. 1. Optics vii. 22 (U. K. S.) The specula, or mirrors, 
of all reflecting telescopes are ground into the shape of a 

raboloid. 1840 Penny Cycl XVII. 222/2 Paratoloid. 

he simplest form of this surface is the paraboloid of 
revolution. 1842 /4fd. XXILI. 304/2 For the elliptic para- 
boloid, let a bola revolve about its principal axis, and 
let the circular sections become ellipses. /éid., Let two 
parabolas have a common vertex, and let their planes be ut 
right angles to one another, being turned contrary ways. 


- 


PARABOLOIDAL. 


Let the one parabola then move over the other, always con- 
tinuing eee! to its first position, and having its vertex 
constantly oa the other: its arc will then trace out an 
 Prevorid. 

. aaj, = PARABOLOIDAL. rare. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1901 19th Cent. Oct. 586 The 
voice aided by a paraboloid megaphone. 

Paraboloidal, a. [l. as prec. + -au.J] Of 
the form of a paraboloid. 

3825 J. Nicnoison Oferat, Alechanic 575 Circular [domes] 
mnay_be spherical, spheroidal, ellipsoidal, hyperboloidal, 
paraboloidal, &c. 1876 G, F, Cuamrrrs 4 stron. 759 Using, 
instead of a spherical, a paraboloidal speculum. 

|| Parabranchia (pxrabrenkié). [Pana-1.] 
The modilied osphradium of certain gastropod 
molluscs, considered as a secondary branchia or 
gill. ence Parabra‘nchial c., of or pertaining 
to a parabranchia; Parabra'nchiate a., furnished 
with a parabranclia. 

1883 E. R. Lanrester in Lacycl. Brit. XV¥. 648/r The 
right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assume the 
form of a comb-like ridge to the actual left of the ctenidium 
or branchial plume. It has been erroneously described as 
the second gill, and is known as the parabranchia. 1888 
Rotteston & Jacksos Anint. Life 479 ln some Azygo- 
branchia the osphradium is large, thrown into folds, and is 
penerelly taken for a second but reduced ctenidiuat (para- 

ranchia). E 

Parabromalide = (-brd«malsid). Chen. 
[Para-! 2a.] An isomer of bromal, C,HBr,O, 
forming colourless rhombie prisms with four-sided 
summits. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chew. WV. 340) 

| Parabysma (perabi‘zma). Path, [mod.L., 
a. Gr. napéBvepa stuffing.) A term for swelling 
of the abdomen from enlargement or engorgement 
of the viscera. Hence Paraby-smic a. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1, 135 Parabysmic 
tumours of the liver. /é/d. 351 On this account I have 
ventured to change it for Parabysma. /éfd¢. 1V. 54 ‘thus 
working up a distressing parabysma or visceral turgescence. 
4bid, 316 Parabysmic dropsy of the belly. 

Paracamphoric to -cellulose: see Para-! 2. 

Paracelsian (perise'lsiin), s6. and a. [f. 
reer namé Paracelsus (sce below) + -1Ay.] 

Lh A follower or adherent of the celebrated 
Swiss physician, chemist, and natural philosopher 
Paracelsus (1490-1541), or of his medical or 
philosophical principles; in the former sense 
opposed to Galenzst. 

is true name was Philippus Theophrast von Hohenheim. 

1574 J. Jones (¢7t/e) Galens Bookes of Elementes..con- 
futing..the errours..of the Paraceleians. 1654 WuiTLock 
Zootomia 108 Our Doctor Berean either a Galenist, 
or Paracelsian. 1711 W. Kine tr. Maude's Kef Potttics 
i. 15 The Paracelsians pervert the text of Hippocrates, to 
establish their visionary imaginations. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Paracelsus. 

3617 Mippteton & RowLey Fair Quarrel i. ii, Can all 
your Paracelsian mixtures cure it? 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1V. 453 It is a ee remedy, tbat may kill as 
well as cure. 1857 in Mayne Lagos. Lex. Lae 

Hence Parace‘isianism, the medical principles 
of Paracelsns. 

1668 H. More Div. Diad. v. xviii. (1713) 467 Bath..in 
which we all-over discover the Foot-steps of Paracelsianism 
and Familism. 

So Parace‘lsic, Paracelsical ad/s., Para- 
ce‘lsist sd., Paracelsi'stio a. 

1602 F, Herinc Anatomyes 15 pypereclicall or rather, 
Paracelsicall Commendations. 1625 Hart Anaz. Ur. 11, x. 
trg Our Paracelcists would faine feed vs with maay such 
smoaky promises. 1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. 165 The 
Galenick and Paracelsick Physick. 1704 J. Harris Lez. 
Techn \, Paracelsistich Medicines, 1882 Standard 13 Dec. 
3/5 The Galenists, the Paracelsists, ..the Vitalists, ..and the 
Anti-Hallerians had all...their followers. 

| Paracentesis (pzerisentisis). Surg. Also 
6 in Fr. form paracentése; 7 erro, -thesis, 
-tisis. [L., a. Gr. mapaxévryais tapping, conching, 
f, mapaxeyrely to pierce at the side, f. wopa- beside 
+ xevrely to prick, stab.} The operation of 
making a perforation into some cavity of the body, 
esp. for the removal of fluid or gas; tapping; also, 
couching. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcan's Fr. Chirurg. 20/1 We must 
make the Paracentese to drawe awaye the water out of the 
bellyes. 1667 Fatrrax in Part Trans. 11. 548, 1 had 
thoue he ofa Paracenthesis or Jape between the Ribs. 
1779 M. Cutier in Lif, etc. (1888) 1.73, Rode to Chebacco, 
to attend the operation of paracentesis with Dr. Davis. 
1874 Lawson Dis, Eye 31 Paracentesis of the cornea will 
also be of service. 1892 Brit, Med. Fru?. 1104/1. 

Paracentral (perisentral), a. [f. Gr. mapa-, 
Vana-1 + Kévtpov centre + -aL.}] Situated beside 
the (or a) centre; in Axat. applied to parts of the 
brain lying alongside the central fissure. 

1878 A, Hamitton WVerv. Dis. 61 The meningitis was .. 
localized on two convolutions, the anterior and posterior 

mosgieal near the paracentral lobe. 1899 A/téutt's Syst. 
Med, VN. 715 Frequent in the parietal and temporal lobes 
and in the paracentral gyri. 
+Paracentric, ¢. <Atnetics. Obs. [See 
Para-! and Centric.] In paracentric motion, 
rendering motus paracentricus of Leibnitz, used by 
him to express that motion which, compounded 


447 


with harmonic circulation, he supposed to make 
up the actual motion of a planet. Sometimes 
misunderstood by other writers, and applied to 


simple motion about a centre, 

83 Lewsitz Tentamen de mot. calest. cansis, Opera 
1768, IT1. 216 Motu duplici, coimposito ex _circulatione har- 
moniea..et motu paracentrico, 170a Grecory Astron. 
pays. ctementa 1. \xxvii. 100.) 1704 C. Haves Flacions 
293 Paracentric motion of Impetus is so much as the revolv- 
ing Body approaches nearer to or recedes farther from the 
Center of Attraction. 1915 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. Ixxvii. 
175 The other Motion (nainely the Paracentric) arises from 
a double curve, namely the excussory impression of Circula: 
tion and the Sun's attraction compounded together. 19797 
Monthly Mag. \\U. 128 \fa slender rod AC revolve round 
the poiat’C, as a centre, ..the centrifugal force arising frome 
the paracentric velocity of the rod [etc.]. 

So Parace‘ntrical a. ? Obs. = prec. 

1738 G. Cueyne Philos. Princ Relig. 32 The Paracentrical 
Motion is compounded of two others, viz. ..[that) whereby 
all Bodies moving in a Curve, endeavour to recede from the 
Center by the ‘Tangeat, and the Attraction of the Sun or 
the Gravitation of the Planet toward it. 

Parache, Parachen, var. ParisH, ParIsHEN. 

Parachito, obs. variant of PARAKEET. 

Parachloralide(-kléeraleid). Chem, [Parna-! 
2a.J An isomer of chloral, C,HC1;O0,, a pungent- 
smelling liquid, insoluble in water, produced by 
the action of chloral on wood spirit. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 341. 

Parachordal (pxrakp-dal), a. (s6.) Lmdryol. 
[f. Gr, mapa- Pana-? + xopin chord + -Ab.] Situated 


beside the notochord: applied to two plates of | 


cartilage, forming the foundation of the skull in 
the embryo. b. as sé. = Parachordal cartilage. 

3895 Newton in Ancycl. Brit. V1. 7o1r/2 The hinder and 
front cartilages, parachordal and trahecular, are applied to 
each other unconformably. 1881 Mivart Ca 337 The basi- 
cranial plate or parachorda! cartilage. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., The parachordals with the cephalic portion of the 
notochord form the basilar plate. ; 

Parachromatin, -chromatism: see Para- 1. 

Parachronism (pire‘kidniz'm), [f. Gr. rapa- 
Para-1 + ypov-os lime + -ISM: cf. dvaxportopes 
anachronism. Cf. F. perachrontsme.] An error 
in chronology; usually taken as one in which an 
event, elc., is referred to a later date than the true 
one. (Cf. ANAcHRONISM.) 

@ 1641 Be. Mountacu slcts & Jfon, iii. (1642) 186, 1 much 
marvaile, that..our Moderne Criticks. did not consider so 
great an Erronr, and Parachronisme in Iustins ‘ext. 1660 
H. More J/yst. Godl.v. xvi_ 198 The Bride of the Lamh, he 
interprets of Constantine's Family aad Retinues wherein 


he commits a gross Parachronism. 1788 R. Porson in 
Mlus. Crit. 1. 235 Parachronisms appear in the marhle, 


[ 


respecting the age of Phidonthe Argive,the assassination of 


Hipparchus, and the expulsion of Hippias. 1873 J. H. 
Suits Motes & Margin, Tennysou 114 lt cannot he regarded 
as parachronism if the poets .. refrain from cutting out 
the very life and essence of the original tales. ; 

So Parachroni‘stic a., marked by parachronism ; 
Para‘chronize v. 

1685 H. More Paratip. Prophet. xii. 97 Though he have 
thereover-much Parachronistick stuff. 1670 Btount Glossogr, 
(ed. 3), Parachronize, to mistime any thing. 

+Parachroous (para‘kioj0s), a. rarem% [f. 
Gr. napaxpo-os + -0US.] (See quot.) 

1857 Mavxe Fixpos. Lex, Parachroiis (1.), of a false or 
altered colour; deprived of colour: parachroous. 

So Parachrose (pz‘rikréas) a. [irreg. as if f. 
xpos colouring}: see quot, 

3847 Weester, Parachrose, a. (Sin) changing color by 
exposure to the weather. Afoks. 

arachute (perafit), sé. [a F. parachute, 
f. Para- 2 + chute fall. 

1. An apparatus used for descending safely from 
a great height in the air, esp. from a balloon; it 
is constructed like a large umbrella, so as to expand 
and thus check the velocity of descent by means 
of the resistance of the air, 

1785 Europ. Mag. VIN. got In Mr. Blanchard's late visit 
to this country, he brought his Parachnte to England. 1796 
StepmMan Surinam MW. 17 These {flying sqielsl bave.. 
a membrane..which when they leap, expands like the wing 
of a bat, and by this, like a parachute, they rest on the air. 
1837 Gentl, Mag. Aug. 190/2 After the parachute was 
divided from the car, the balloon rose rapidly. 1876 
Beneven Aatw. Paras. ii. 33 The medusa, when extended, 
forms for them a balloon with its parachute. nee 

2. genx, Any contrivance, natural or artificial, 
serving to check a fall through the air, or to 
support something in the air; ¢.g. the expansible 
fold of skin or Zatagtum in the flying squirrel, etc. 

1833 Sir C. Bett Hand (1834) 82 The Draco fimbriatus.. 
dropping safely to the ground, under the protection of a sort 
of parachute, formed by its extended skin. 1879 tr. Sensper’s 
Anim. Life 11 The parachutes of the fying reptiles. 1894 
H. Drummonp Ascent Man 304 The fruits and seeds when 
ripe are..provided with wing or parachute and launched 
upon the wind. _ . 

+3. Name given to a broad-brimmed hat worn 
by women late in the 18th century. Oés. 

1885 Fatrholt’s Costume in Eng. Gloss., Parachute, a 
ladies” hat, in fashion in 1779. | 

4. a. Afining. A coutrivance, such as a safety- 
eatch, to prevent a too rapid descent of a cage in 
a shaft, or of the boring-rod in a boring. 

1881 in Rayéonp Afining Gloss, 


‘ 


PARACME. 


b. Watchmaking. A contrivance to prevent 
injury to the balance-wheel from a shock or blow. 
1884 F. J. Britten Match § Clock, 184 The idea of the 
parachute is that if the watch is let fall .. the balance staff 
pivots may be saved from breaking by the yielding of tbe 
end stones, | : 

c. “rewing, An apparatus made to slide up 
and down the side of a fermenting-vat according 
to the height of the fermenting wort. 

1885 Standard 14 Mar. 7/7 Brewery fermenting tuns.. 
with parachutes and attemperators preferred, 

5. atirté, and Comb., as parachute bearing adj.; 
parachute light, a bright light given bya buming 
composition contained in a small bomb (called 
a parachute light-ball) supported by a parachute 
so as to float in the air (the parachute being at 
first inclosed in the bomb, and sect frec by the 
explosion of a charge which also ignites the com- 
position); used for observing the position or 
movements of an enemy. 

(1868 Ref. to Geet. US. Muanttions War 192 A parachute 
light-ball. .if it only burns for a few minutes, does not 
reveal the position of those using it. 1883 G. ALLEN in Avot. 
éedge 22 June ,67/2 Other parachute-bearing mammals. 1897 
Wits Slower. PE. & ferns 1. 110 Very perfect ‘parachute’ 
mechanisms. 1899 IWestna Gaz. 1 Avg. 4/1 A ‘parachute’ 
parasol with the edge fringed with lace of the style..ina 
vogue at the period of the Crimean War, 

Hence Pa‘rachute @. /vas., to convey by meaus 
of a parachute; 7z/r., to descend by or as if by 
a parachute (whence Pa‘rachuting vé/.sd.); Pa‘ra- 
chutism, the art or practice of parachuting; 
Pa'‘rachutist, one who descends from a balloon 
in a parachute, esf. one skilled in such descents. 

1807 Coumas Bread Grins, Reckoning w. Time vi, Thy 
Pinions next..Balloon’d me from the Schools to ‘Town, 
Where | was parachuted dowa, A dapper Temple student. 
1888 Pad! Mall G. 28 Aug. s/t Vhe lady whe ‘ parachuted’ 
from Clifton Suspension Bridge. 1888 H eekly S. otsman 
6 Oct. 4/2 Mr. Baldwin, the now well-known ballooaist and 
parachutist. 1889 Grafpéie 3 Aug. 127/1 lby and by. perhaps, 
Society may vote parachutism vulgar. 1890 Daily Vews 
at Feb. 2/3 Narrow escape of a lady Parachutist. 1893 
West. Gaz. 2t Mar. 9'2 Thus Baldwin, baving made a 
fortune Ly parachuting, was able to retire unscathed. 

Paracide, obs. crron. form of PARRICIDE. 

Paracitric, etc.: see Para-1 2, 

Paracketto, obs. variant of PARAKEET. 

Paraclete (pseiklit). Also 5 -clit, 6 -elet. 
[a. F. paraclet (13th c. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. ecel. 
L. paraciélus (also paraclitus) ‘Vertull,, etc., a. Gr. 
napaxAntos advocate, intercessor, one called to 
one’s aid, f. mapaxadciv to call in, call to one's 
aid. Although a passive verbal = L. ad-vocdtus, 
mapaxAnros was at an carly date associated by the 
Greek Fathers with the Tlellenistic sense of mapa- 
xaXeiv to console, comfort, and the active agent-n. 
mapaxAnrwp encourager, comforter. Cf. the active 
sense acquired by advocate. 

In Job xvi. 2, where the LXX has mapaxAyjropes xanwy 
wavres, Aquila and Theodotion have wapaxAnrot.)} 

1, A title of the Holy Spirit (repr. Gr. mapdeAnros 
in John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7); properly ‘an 
advocate, one called in to one’s assistance, an inter- 
cessor’, hut often taken as = ‘comforter’ (see 
Comrorter 1b). Also (rarely) repr. Gr. mapé- 
KAnrTos ‘advocate’ as applied to Christ (1 John ii. 1). 

¢14§0 AMirour Saluacioun 3616 Ffor anothere Paraclit 
T shalle send 3owe nedefulle. 1582 N, T. (Rhem.t Yohu 
xiv. 26 The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name. 1659 Pearson Creed viii. (1662) 361 
‘If any man sin we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus 
Christ. the righteous’... saith S, John. @1700 Drynex 

Vent, Creator Spiritus 8 Q source of uncreated light, The 
Father's promised Paraclete! a@1g1q Apr. Suarp Sees. 
(1738) V. 29 In the Te Deum, ‘also the Noly Ghost the 
Paraclete’: for that is the word in the original. 1843 
Neatr Aymns for Sick (1863) 58 Consoler of our hearts, 
Blest Paraclete ! 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 21. 

transf. 1871 Morey Crit. Mise., Caréyle Ser. 1. 238 With 
him [Carlyle]..The victorious hero is the true Paraclete. 

+2. gen. An advocate or intercessor, Obs. 

1550 Bate /mage Both Ch, 11. xviii. B bv, Braggynge Wine 
chester, the Popes paraclete in Englande, that is mayster of 
the Stewes at London. 158: N. Burne in Cath. Yvact. 
(S. T. S.) 126 Your paraclet “Vheodore Beze is constranit to 
deny this pairt of the scripture. 17or tr. Le Clere’s Prin 
Fathers (1702) 82 [Plato] has likewise used in one place, 
the term Paraclete, Intercessor, in speaking of the Reason. 

Paraclose, obs. variant of PARCLOSE. 


'Paracme (pirekmz), [a. Gr. mapaxpy the 
point at which the prime or strength ts past, f. 
mapa- past, beyond + dxyq culmination, AcME.J 
A point or period at which the prime or highest 
vigour is past; the point when the crisis of a fever 
is past. So Paracma’stic, tt Paracma‘stical a, 
(Gr. mapaxpacrinés, F. paracmastigue, 15th ¢.], 
past the culmination or crisis. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Paracmastical, pertaining to a.. 
feaver, wherein the heat, when it is at the greatest, by little 
and little diminisheth till it ceaseth. 1706 Putters, Paracee, 
the declining of a Distemper, when its Rage is abated, and 
the Patient judg’d beyond Danger. 1730-6 Batvey (folio), 
Paracme, that part of life, in which a person is said to grow 
old, and which, according to Galen, is from 35 to 49. 1892 


Syd. Soc. Lex., Paracmastic, past the prime ce ~ time of 
ae 


° 


f 


PARACROSTIC, 


vigour past the crisis, Paracute, the ert at which the 
prime is past; the commencement of old age;..the period 
in a fever after the occurrence of the crisis. 

Paracolpitis to Paracresol: see Para-1 1, 2. 

+Paracood, obs. f. Barracupa,a W. Indian fish. 

3685 L. Warea Voy. (1729) 340 They have Paracoods also, 
. along and round fish, about as large as a well-grown sie 

Paracrostic (perakrgstik). [f. Par(a-} + 
Acrostic.] (Sec quot.) 

3842 BaaNnoe Dict. Sci. ete., Paracrostic, a poetical com- 

ition in which the first verse contains, in order, all the 
letters which commence the remaining verses of the poem or 
division. According to Cicero (De Divinatione, ii. 54), the 
original Sibylline verses were paracrostics. 

Paracya‘nogen. Chem. [Pana-12.] Aniso- 
mer or polymer of cyanogen, a dark brown porous 
substance formed in small quanfity when cyanogen 
is prepared from cyanide of mercury, So Para- 
oy‘anate, Paracya‘nic «7/s., Paracy’anide, 

3854 J. Scorrean in Orr's Circ. Se., Chem, 500 Cyanide of 
mercury..evolving cyanogen and metallic mereury when 
heated in a close vessel, and Jeaving a black residue termed 
paracyanogen. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. Paracyanate., 
applied by Berzelins to a fulminate. did, Paracyanicus 
-.applied by Berzelius to fulminie acid, because, though 
having the same composition as eyanic acid, it widely differs 
in relation to its properties: paracyanic. 1864 H. SreNcEa 
Biol. \. 7 In paracyanogen, formed of the same proportions 
of these elements in higher multiples, we have a solid 
which does not fuse or volatilize at ordinary temperatures. 
3866 Watts Dict. Chen 1V. 342 Paracyanide of silver. 

Paracyesis,Paracystitis /ih.: see Para-}, 

Paracyst (persist). Bot, [Pana-!1.] One 
of a pair of sexual organs in certain Fungi. 

1874 Cooxe Fungi 175 In the middle of these [utricles] 
are generated Slovenia clavate cells.. which Tulasne names 

aracysts. 1884 H. M. Warp in Q. Srad. Micrascop. Sez. 

X1V. 280 The paraeyst is a club-shaped branchlet, close 
to the macrocyst: the apex of the paracyst and the hook- 
like prolongation [of the macrocyst] become united. 

+ Parada, -ado. Ods. [app. an altered form 
(see -ADO 2) of F. parade, which at a later date 
was adopted unchanged. Sometimes held to be 
taken direct from Sp. farada, but the latter was not 
used in these senses: see PARADE 5d.] 

1. Pomp, show, display, ostentation; = PARADE I, 

1623 Motte Camerar. Liv. L.ibr.1. x. 31 All this parado 
and goodly shew declineth. 1656 Artif /fandsom. 82 The 
| ie pomp or princely parada used by Queen Berenice, and 

er train of women. 

No Court Paradoe, or Munificence was read of. 1689 Def 
Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 Pompeous Paradoes and Shows, 
2. A muster or display of troops; = Parave 2, 


1660 WateaHouse Arms & Ari. sah J 


i6as F. Marxnam 5d. éfon. n. ix. § 4 It may be done..ia | 


March, in Campe or on the head of a Parado. 1640 Grar- 
tHoane Wallenstein vw, ii. Wks. (1874) IL. 64 In their best 
furniture of Armes, all drawne Into parada, 

3. Muster, ‘turn-out’. rare. 

a 1699 Wotton Life Dk, Buckhnt.in Relig. (1651) 84 These 
five [Pr. Charles, Buckingham, and 3 attendants) were at 
the first the whole Parada of this Journey. 

4, = Parave sd. 4 and 5. 

(In quots. 16533, 1690 applied to the Prado at Madrid.) 

1652 Eant Mono. tr. Bentivogtio's (list. Relat. 141 A large 
field, between Mastrick and Aquisgrane, where the Parado 
(piazza darme) was made. 1653 A. Witson Fas. / 228 The 
King and Prince had some interviews in their Coaches passin, 
tothe Parada to take the Air, 1654 Eaat Mownw. tr. Bente- 
voglio's Warrs Flanders 383 In midst of the Parado, a 
Church was intended to be built. sree SHADWELL Ant. 
Bigot t. 61a the Evening we'l drive in the Parado. 

5. = Parave sé. 6. 

1865 tr. Erckmanu-Chatrian's Waterloo (1870) 98 Parada 
and riposte must have come like lightning. 

Parada‘ctyl. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. paradac- 
tylum (Mliger; also in Eng. use), f. Gr. mapa- beside, 
Para-] + Sdxrvdos finger.] (See quots.) 

(1812 Inticer Prodromn. System, Mamm, ef Aviuut 178 
Paradaetylum, pagina lateralis digiti, pelmatis pars digitum 
speech 1857 Mayxe £xfos. Lex, Paradactylum, .. 
applied by Iliger to the lateral portions of the toes of birds, 
to distinguish it. .from the inferior surface: the paradactyle. 
3874 Coves N. Amer. Birds un. §31 Side of toes (Para- 
dactylum) the sides, in any way distinguished from the toes. 

Hence Parada‘ctylar a., of or pertaining to the 


paradactyl. 

1890 Cent. Dict.s.v., The marginal lobes [etc.] of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

Parade (pirai'd), sb. [a. F. parade (15the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ‘a (boasting) apparance, or shew; 
a brauado, or vaunting offer’ (Colgr.); ad. It. parafa 
‘a warding or defending; a dighting or garish 
setting forth’ (Florio 1611), Sp. farada ‘a staying 
or stopping, also, a standing or stayiag place’ 
(Minshea 1599); L. type *parata, from parare. 

L. pardre to make ready, pees, prepare, furnish, in late 
L, to deck, adorn, develo many senses in Romanic; ¢. g. 
in It. (1) ‘to adorne, dight, decke, beautifie, set foorth, 
furnish, garnish prouide *, @) ‘to prepare to receive (a blow), 
to ward off, defend, cover, shield’, (3) ‘to teach a horse to 
stop aad staie orderly’, to make ‘the stop in the action of 
horsemanship’ (Florio). In Sp. parar is ‘to stop, stay, 
rest, end, be at a non-plus, pause” (Minsheu), All the senses 
occurin Fr. The sh, A preci Sp. farada, might occur 
in any of the senses of the vb. used in the lang. Fr. has 
app. taken:senses of Jarade from both. Cf. also L. magne 
faratu with great preparation, provision, or display.] 

I. 1, Show, display, ostentation, 70 make a 
parade of, to display ostentatiously. 

1656 Bout Glossogr, Parade, an appearance or shew, a 
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bravado or vaunting offer, 1663 Cowtev Cromtwell Wks. 
1710 IL. 658 The most virtuous and laudable Deed that his 
whole Life could have made any Parade of. 1700 ‘I’. Brown 
Amusem. Ser. & Cont. 150 To make a fine Parade of his 
own good Qualities and Vertues. 1759 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(x81) 1V. xxviii. 16 A new display of that state and parade 
to which he was so much addicted. 1789 Betsuam £ss. 1. 
xik 217 Making an empty parade of knowledge which we 
do not really possess. 3812 Ge. /fist. in Ann. Reg. 23 
The unseemly parade of his funeral, 1850 Texxyson /n 
Afem, xxi, Another answers, ‘ Let him be, He loves to make 
parade of pain’, . 

2, An assembling or mustering of troops for 
inspection or display; esp. a muster of troops 
which takes place regularly at set hours, or at extra- 

eordinary limes to hear orders read, as a prepara- 


tion for a march, or any other special purpose. 
3686 Brount Glossog”., Parade..is also a termof War,and 


commonly used for that om iota of Souldiers in a Garrison * 


about two or three of the clock in the afternoon, to hear 
prayers, and after that to receive Orders from the Major for 
the Watch, and Guards next night. 2667 Mitton /. £. 
1v, 780 The Cherubim..stood armd To thir night watches 
in warlike Parade. 1769-72 Funtus Lett, xxx. 138, 1 shall 
leave it to military men, who have seen a service more 
active than the parade. 3831 Lytton Godolph. vi, He was 
not very much bored by drills and parade. 1859 Musketry 
fnstr, 69 Permitted to is absent from afternoon parade. 
b. The men appeating on parade. 
3844 Regul. & Ord. Army 260 The Commanding Officer 
is then to direct the Parade to Order Arms. 
3. A march or procession; esp. in 2/..S., a pro- 
cession, organized on a grand scale, in support of 


some political object, 

1673-4 Dx. Laupeapace in L. Pagers (Camden) I11. 
xxiv, & They went up with a Parade of 9 or 10 Coaches. 
373 Swirt Strephon §& Chloe Misc. 1735 V. 33 The Rites 
perform‘d, the Parson paid, In State return’d the grand 
Parade. 1810 Crasak Borough xxiv, Not a sweet ranible, 
but a slow parade. 1888 Bayes Amer. Commrw. 11. 111. xxi. 
580 When a procession is exceptionally large, it is called a 
Parade. /dfd. 581 note, In the Cleveland Business Men's 
parade it was alleged that 1500 lawyers had walked. 


b. An assembly of people; esp. a crowd of | 


promenaders, 

step De For Col. Fack (1840) 107 We saw a great parade, 
or kind of meeting. a 1843 Hoop Storm at /fastings xiii, 
The gay Parade grew thin—all the fair crowd Vanish’d. 
1873 R. Exus Catudins lv. 6 Where flocks the parade to 
Magnus’ arches. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xvii. 265 ‘ Did she 
go into that parade of people?‘ said Ingram. 

4. The place where troops assemble for parade; 
the level space forming the interior or enclosed 


area of a fortification; a parade-ground. 

1704 J. Hanais Ler. Techn. 1, Parade, is a Military word, 
signifying the Place where Troops usnally draw together, 
in order to mount the Guards, or for any other Service. 
1748 sl nson's Voy. x. 407 ‘Iwo hundred soldiers .. con- 
ducted him to the great parade before the Emperor's 
palace...In this parade, a body of troops..were drawn up 
under arms. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 240 When Barracks 
are occupied by Troops, the Yards and Parades are to be 
swept, rolled, and kept clean by thein. 


5. A public square or promenade. 


times the name of a street. 

1 Dampier Voy. 1. 219 (Leon) The Square is called 
the Parade. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 149 Before the 
Chureh of Santiago is a very handsome Parade. 1775 
Snerwan Rivals 1. i, We saunter on the parades [at Bath], 
1834 Soutney Doctor xi. (1862) 29 Ja what street, parade, 
place, square, row, terrace, or lane... will be explained in due 
time. 3186a Hawruoane Our Old Home (1833) 1. 85 The 
smart parades and crescents of the furmer Lown. 


Il. 6. Fencing. = Parry. [Fr. parade, It. 
parata,) 


169a Sin W. Hore Fenxcing-Master 20 The Lessons De- 
fensive are commoaly called the Parade. /érd., Parades or 
wayes of defending. /id., Two Parades, the Parade in 
Quart, and the Parade in Terce. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyed. 
s.¥., There are as many kinds of Parades, as of strokes 
and attacks, 1834 Fncyel. Brit. (ed. 7) V1. 502 A parade 
is a defence of the body, made by an opposition of one’s 
blade to that of an adversary. , 

fig. 1699 Locke Educ. § 94. 152 Marks, which serve best 
to shew, what they [men] are. especially when they are not 
in Parade and upon their Guard. 

IIT. 7. attrié. and Comé. (mostly connected with 
sense 2), as gad attire, -day, -duly, -ground, 
major, -march, officer, order, -step; parade-rest, 
a position of rest, less faligning than that of 
attention’, in which the soldier stands silent and 
motionless, much used during reviews ; also Parade- 
like adj. 

1724 in Temple & Sheldon /fist. Northfield, Afass. (1875) 
2oo If the enemy get within the parade ground. 1758 Mem. 
Capt. P. Drake Lit. 78 The Trenches were levelled, ..and 
then I lost the Title of Parade Major. 1806 Hurton Course 
Math, 1. 149 The slow or parade-step being 70 paces per 
minute. 1807 W. Tavtor in dan. Rev. V. 576 They are 
chiefly parade letters to men of celebrity, 1813 Mar. Epcr- 
worTH Patron. (1833) 1. vii. 126 A mere parade officer, who 
had never been out of London, 1831 Cartytr Sart. Kes. 11. 
ii, Andreas too altended Church..like a parade-duty, for 
which he in the other world expected pay with arrears. 
1888 Century Mag, XXXV11. 465/1 Not a man moved 
from the military posture of * parade-rest '. 


Parade (parad), v. [f prec. sb.: cf F. 
parader (1784 ia Hatz.-Darm.).] 

J. ¢vans, To assemble (troops, etc.) for the sake 
of inspection or review : sec PARADE sd. 2. 


1686 [see Panaptne vi. si), 3755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 
ll. tit 73 He [the General) thong! 


Now some- 


PARADIASTOLE. 


arade the Workmen, and detach them .. fur the respective 
Vorks. 1799 WeLuncton in Gurwood Desf, (18 37) I. 26 
The troops were paraded. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aneid e 
sso Bid him parade his troop in his grandsire’s honour. 

transfand fig. 1881 Rossert: Ball, § Sonn, (1882) 208 
While Memory’s art Parades the Past before thy face. 1890 
*R, Borpacwooo' Afiner's Right (1899) 87/1. Robbing tbe 
mail, and parading every traveller on ‘a certain line of road 
with almost ludicrous impartiality. 

2. intr. To march in procession or with great 
display or ostentation; to walk up and down or 
promenade ia a public place, esp. for the sake of 
‘showing off’. 

1748 Anson's Voy. un. vi. 1966 These troops paraded about 
the hill with great ostentation .. practising every art to 
intimidate us. 1781 Gipson Decd, & F. xlvilt (1869) 111, 27 
He paraded through the streets with a thousand banners, 
1800 Mas. Heavey MJonrtray Fam. ix. 194 lf 1 had my way, 
I would parade all the inorning up eadi down the fashion- 
able side of Bond Street. 1840 Dtexexs Barn. Rudge \xvi, 
In this order they paraded off with a horrible merriment. 

3. ¢rans. To march through (a place of pnblic 
resort) in procession or with great display; to 
walk up and down or promenade (some place) esp. 
for the sake of ‘ showing off’. 

1809 W. Iavixc Anickerd. vi. viii, Venus..in semblanee of 
a blear-eyed trull paraded the battlements of Fort Christina. 
1814 Soutney Raderick vy. 84 Have we not scen Favila's 
shameless wife..parade Our towns with regal pageantry? 
185 Prescott PAp L/, 1. 1. vi 211 Throwing themselves 
into a procession, they paraded the streets of the city. 

4. ‘To march (a person) up and dowa or through 
the streets either for show or to expose him lo 


contempt. Also ref. 
1807 Jerrerson Writ. (2830 
magistrate parading himself through the several States as 
an object of public gaze. 1886 R. F. Buaton Arad, Nis. 
(abr. ed.) 1.296 They set him on a camel and paraded him 
about the city. 
5. inir. Yo make a parade; to behave, talk, or 


write ostenfatiously ; lo ‘show off’. Also ia phr. 


to parade it, rare or Obs. 

1754 Ricuarpson Grandison he. V. 46 The whole family 

araded it together. sige . Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) 11]. 38 He paraded and shewed away..concerning 
the divinely inherent right of monarchs. 1807-8 Syp. Sautu 
flymiley's Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 158/2 You parade a great 
deal upon the vast concessions made by this country to the 
Trish, before the Union. 

6. fraus. To make a parade of, to display or 
hold out to view osfentationsly, to ‘show off’. 

1818 Lapy Moacan Awtobiog. (1859) 32, ] thought 1 would 
amuse him a little by parading the whole Irish system of 
things before him. 1838 Lytros A/ice vy. ii, A great man 
never loses so much as when he exhibits intolerance, or 
parades the right of persecution. 1865 Miss Brapoon Sir 
Jasper's Tenant ii, The very last .. to parade his feelings.. 
before the eyes of his fellow men. 1878 Brownixc Poets 
Croisic ext, Don't linger here in Paris to parade Your victory. 

7. nonce-use. ‘Yo provide (a town, ctc.) with 


a parade or parades. 

1889 Hissey Zour in Phaeton 191 The modern part that 
faces the sea is... paraded, well lighted, well drained. 

Hence Para‘ded ffi. a. 5 

1865 Mrs. G. L. Baxks Tried & true in Harland Lane. 
Lyrics 277 From paraded assistatice | turn'd with disdain. 
1876 Baowninc A Forgiveness 3y7 Worse than all, Each 
day's procession, my paraded life Robb'd and impoverished 
through the wanting wife. 

Para‘deful, «. vare. [See -FuL.] Full of 
parade or display. 

1785 Rrenanpson Corr. (1804) ITI, 224 Supper, as parade- 
ful a one as if it were a less frugal meal than it always is 
at Parson’s-Green, enters. P 

Paradeigma, Paraaeisal: see ParaDI-. 

Paradeless (pira-dlés), a. [See -.xss.] 
Withont parade; lacking a parade. 

187a M. Cortins Two Plunges for Peart 111, vi. 137 A 
elubless paradeless. .city. 

Paradenitis, etc. : see Para- 1, 

Parader Val ie {f. ParapE v. + -ER}.} 
One who parades: in the senses of the verb. 

1748 Ricnaapson Clarissa (1811) 11. i. 3 What think you,.. 
rejecting both your men, and encouraging my parader? 
1824 Sentt Kedgauntlet ch. xviii, Bring me the parader's 

age. 1888 Voice (N.Y.) 27 Sept., The paraders marched 
in to swell the multitudes. ; 

Paraderm (pwrid3im), Biol, [f. Gr. napa-, 
Para-!, in sense ‘snbsidiary ’, ‘ by-’ + 5éppa skin.] 
The delicate membrane enclosing the pro-nymph 
of some dipterons insects, 

1895 Cantbr, Nat. Hist. V. 164 Lowne, .. lookin: 
limiting membrane as a subsequent formution,.. 
paraderm. _1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

|| Paradiastole (pe:radoijze'stdlz), Ahet. Obs. 
[L., a. Gr. wapadiacrody ‘ pulling logether of .dis- 
similar thiags’, f. wapa- side by side + d:aoroAy 
separation, distinclion.] A figure in which a favour- 
able turn is given to something unfatourable by 
the use of an expression that conveys only part of 
the truth. b. (See quot. 1657.) 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary wt (1625) 84 Paradiasiole, when 
with a milde interpretation or speech wee colour others or 
our owne faults, as whea we call a subtile person, wise; a bold 
fellow,couragiuus; a prodigall man, liberall. 1589 PUTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie wl. xvil. (Arb.) 195 The figure Paradiastole, 
which..nothing improperly we call the Curry-fauell, 1657 
¥ Sontn Afysé. KAet, 113 Paradiastole is a grmeng Or en: 
larging of a matter by interpretation. A figure when we 


IV. 89 The idea of a chief 


on the 
Is it the 


t me more capable to | grant one thing that we may deny nnother, /4/d. 115 This 


PARADIGM. 


figure paradiastole is by some learned Rhetoricians called a 
faulty tearm of speech, opposing the truth by false tearms 
and wrong names. 1706 Prituirs, Paradiastole,..a Figure 
which disjoyns things that seem to have one Import, and 
shews how much they differ, 

Hence + Paradia’stolary a. 

x652 Urquirart Jewel Wks, (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions,.. parndoxical, paramologetick, (ene elle 

Paradidymal, -didymis: sec Para-11. 

Paradigm (pz-ridim, -daim). Also 7 -digme. 
[a. F. paradigme, ad. L. paradigma, a. Gr. wapa- 
derypa pattern, example, f. rapadecxvu-vat lo exhibit 
beside, show side by side. Formerly also in L. form. ] 


. A pattern, exemplar, example. 

1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 208/1 We now hane none enter- 
pretour of the parablys ne paradygmes. 1576 FLEeminc 
Panopl. Epist. Bj, Give me a paradigme or example, of a 
deliberatiue kinde of epistle. 1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 111. 
lit. 45 The Universe .. was made exactly conformable to its 
Paradigme, or universal Exemplar. 17s? J. Gua. Trinity 
y.91 The archetype, paradigm, exemplar, and idea, accord- 
ing to which all things were made, 1875 Jowett Féato 
(ed. 2) IV. 133 Socrates makes one more attempt to defend 
the Platonic ideas by representing them as paradigms. 

+2. Rhet. (In L. form.) See quot. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Lag. Secretary u. (1625) 100 Pavadigina, 
a manner of exhorting or with-drawing by example, as to 
say..‘the nature of the Dolphin is not to suffer the yong 
one of her kinde to straggle vndefenced’. 1589 PoTresttaM 
Eng. Poesie wi. xix. (Arb.) 252 margin, Paradignia, or a ree 
semblance by example. ; ‘ 

3. An example or pattern of the inflexion of 
a neun, verb, or other inflected part of speech. 

1599 Minsneu Span, Gram. 20 Now it remaineth to giue 
a_Paradigma or example of every Coningation of their 
Moodes. 1698 Waturs in PAG. Trans. XX. 358 It will be 
convenient,.to Write him out a full Paradigm of some one 
Verb. 1859 Max MUtea Sc. Lang. (1861) 8x Paradigms of 
regular and irregular nouns and verhs. 1892 Davinson /7edr. 
Grant, 72 Skeleton paradigm of the regular verb. 

Paradigmatic (px:ridigme tik), a. (s6.) [ad. 
Gr. wapaderypartx-ds, f, wapaderypar-: see prec. 
and -Ic.] Of the nature of a paradigm; serving 
as a paltern; exemplary. 

3793 T. Tavioa Pato Introd, Timaens 372 After this, the 
demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final causes. 1828 in WEBSTER. 
1888 Amer. Frni. Phiiol, Oct. 294 The Timaeus seems at 
first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea. 1890 J. H. Stirtane Pislos. § Theol. il. 37 Al these 
ideas. .are not paradigmatic only hut parental. 

+ B. sé. Onc who writes lives of religious persons 
to serve as examples of Christian holiness. Ods. 
rare. 1847 in WeusTeR. 

+ Paradigma:tical, 2. [Sec -1cat.] = prec. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 958 We read that some 
signesare paradigmaticall. 1678 Cupworts /atell. Syst. 1 
v. 733 Here therefore is there a Knowledge before the world, 
+. that was Archetypal and Parndigmatical to the same. 
1793 T. Taytor /’/ato Introd. Timaens 370 Primary canses, 
ive. the producing the paradigmatical, and the final. 

Hence Paradigma‘tically adv. 

3846 Worcester cites Annof. Tr. In mod, Dicts. 

+ Paradi‘gmatize, v. Ods. [ad. Gr. mapa- 
Seypari¢-ewto make an example of, |. rapaderypar-: 
see prec. and -1zE.] évaxs. To set forth as 2 model, 
to make an example of. 

1647 Hamsoxp Copy Papers betw. H. & Cheynell 123 
ape is no question concerning any line tn those Books 
sd paradigmatized by you. 1651 Baxter ffi Baftisu 216 
Not..[to] go about as it were to paradigmatize, and stigma- 
tize me thronghont the whole Kiagdom. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No, 36. 2/1 To Paradigmatize and..explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 

Parading (paréidin), v5/ sb. [f£ Panave v. 
+-1nclL] The action of the verb Parapr; 
mustering of soldiers ; promenading ; showing off, 
ete. Also aitrib. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 208 The Parading Place 
that is before it, serves also for a publick meeting Place. 
1765 C. Smaat Phaedrus viti. 28, F value not thy gasco- 
nading, Nor all thy alamode parading. ¢1817 Hoca Tales 
& S&. 1. 86 There was a grent deal of parading, and noise 
+ .of beating drums. 


Para‘ding, f//. a. [fas prec.+-1nc*.] That 
parades; marching up and down; showing off, 
given to display, etc. 

1777 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary July, She is parading 
and tolerably uncultivated as to books, 1826 CialmeErs 
Astron, Disc, vii. (1830) 284 It may have been a piece of 
parading insignificance. rg0a Daily Chron, 18 Mar. 8/2 
The parading bands are now passing along in silence, 

Hence Para dingly edv. 

384 W. Spatpine Stady & ft. Ist. 1. 96 All that the spirit 
of liberty hnd hononred, were protected and brought parad- 
ingly forward. 5 

|| Paradiortho:sis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. mapa- 
didp@wots a marginal correction, f. mapa- aside, 
(Para-1 in sense of ‘improper, false’) + dedp@wors 
correction.] A false correction. 

1658 W. Burton /tin, Anton, 2, I cannot choose bnt take 
notice of a Paradiorthosis, or false emendation, 

Pa:radiploma‘tic, cz. [f. Para-11.] Aside 
or apart from what is strictly diplomatic or con- 
cerned with the evidence of the manuscript texts. 

1854 Enxuicorr Cont. Galatians Pref, (1859) 17, 1 have 


always endeavoured, first, to ascertain the exact nature of 


the diplomatic evidence; secondly, that of what I have 
termed paradiplomatic arguments,..by which 1 mean the 
Apparent probabilities vf erroneous transcription, permuta- 


| 
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tion of letters, itacism, and so forth. /déd.15 The accidental 
omission. seems probable on paradiplomatic considerations, 
1879 Farrar in £.xpfosiior 1X. 29 ‘Whe passage is still to be 
retained in spite of evidence both external and internal, 
both diplomatic ahd paradiplomatic. 1883 —~— £ariy Cér. 11. 
448 One of those cases in which the reading of the existing 
MSS. is outweighed by other authorities aud other coasidera- 
tions. Vote: To express the same thing technically, the 
diplomatic is outweighed by the paradiplomatic evidence. 

Paradisaic (peradiséik), a. [Arbitrarily f. 
ParabtseE or L, paredis-us (after algebraic, Judaic, 
Mosaic, prosaie).) = next. 

1754 SHEBBEARE JVatréimony (1766) 1, 240 The Paradisaic 
Vision of excessive Love. 1843 J. B. Ropertson tr. Mock. 
er's Symbolisn 1, 34. 1898 J. P. Littey Prine. Protestant. 
i. 16 Salvation is never represented in Scripture as a mere 
restoration of the paradisaic condition. 

Paradisaical (pxradiséikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.) Of, pertaining to, of the nature of Paradise; 
paradisiacal. 

1623 R. Carpentean Covnscion. Christian 26 This onely 
permanent and Paradisaicall good of an vpright conscience, 
1725 Pore Let. to £, Blount 13 Sept., We wander in a para- 
disaical scene among groves and gardens. 187% TyLor /’rév, 
Cult. 1. 27 The pictures drawn by some travellers of savagery 
as a kind of paradisaical state. 1884 Zrres (weekly ed.) 26 
Sept. 5/1 The paradisaical groups of Fra Angelico. 

Hence Paradisa‘ically a:/z’. 

1832 tr. Your Gerne Prince 1V. 117 A singular and para. 
disaically luxuriant country, 185§ /*raser's Mag. LI. 532 
How happily and almost parndisaically they seem to live. 

Paradisal (paridaisal), @.. [f L. paradis-us 
+ AL.) Of or pertaining to paradise. 

e¢1g60 A. Scotr Poems (S.'T.S.) xv. 19, 1 feill no pane, 
I haif no purgatorye, Bot peirles, perfytt, paradisall plesour. 
1723 Lapy M. W. Mostacu Lett, to Ctess Mar Apr 
(1887) 1. 342 The paradisal state of receiving visits every day 
from a passivaate hover. 1839 Daitey Festus vie (1852) 79 
[They] cach prepare His wing to poise for Paradisal flight. 
1880 Wees Goethe's Faust Prol. in Heaven 19 To paradisal 
day succeedeth The awful presence of the night. 


Paradise (p2"ridois), 54. Forms: a, 2-4 para- 
dis, (4 -dijs,-di3s). 4 -8 -ice, (5 peradis, paradies, 
-yss, 5-6 -yce, 6 -ize), 5~ paradise. 8, 2-5 
parais, 3 paraise, 3-4 parays. [Karly ME. a. 
F. paradis (also in early semi-popular fonn fAarais, 
fareis), ad. 1. faradis-us, a. Gr. wapddeoos, a. 
OPers. fairidaésa enclosure, park, f. pazr? around 
+ dis to mould, form; whence also Armenian 
pardez, late Heb. one pardés (Neh. ii, 8 the park 
of the Persian king, also Eccl. ii. §) 3 in mod.)ers, 
and Ar. (ag95 frdaus garden, paradise. 


Used in Gr. «first hy Xenophon) for a (Persian) enclosed 
park, orchard, or plensnre ground; by the L.XX for the 
garden of Eden, and in N.T. and Christian writers for the 
ahode of the Hlessed, which is the carliest sense recorded in 
Eng. The OE. equivalent was aeorxuawaag; cf. devant 
St. Bastl 16 Paradisunt dat we hatab on Englisc neorxna 
wang called also, Phandx 418, se halga wong (woag land, 
territory, surface of the ground).] 

1. The garden of Eden. Also called carthly 
(tlerrenal,terrene,lerrestre) paradise, todistinguish 
it from the heavenly paradise. 

a. 21175 Cott. Hon, 221 God ba hine brohte into paradis. 
e1r7g Land. Hom. 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
cxzgo Gen, & Lx. 2gx He saz in paradis Adam and ene 
in mike[l] pris, 13.. A. Adis. 5685 Paradys terrgne is righth 
in the Est. r340 Ayend. so Ase he did to énen and to 
Adam in paradys terestre. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 5496 Evfra- 
ton & be flode Tyger .. passyn out of peradis burghe the 

layn Rewme. 1482 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 83 

ytwene the grete Inde & erthly paradyse. 1588 Parke 
tr. Mendosa’s Hist. China 397 The riuer Ganges, one of the 
foure that comme foorth of paradice terrenall. 1667 Mu.tox 
P. L, w. 132 He..to the border comes Of Eden, where 
delicions Paradise..Crowns with her enclosure green .. the 
champain head Of a steep wilderness, 1885 Axcycl. Brit. 
XVIII. 236/2 The earthly paradise, as developed by 
Christian fancy, is the old garden of Eden, which Iny in the 
far East beyond the stream of Ocean, raised so high on 
a triple terrace of mountain that the deluge did not touch it. 

B ¢117§ Lams. Hom. 129 Pet wes eordliche parnis, 
@1225§ Ancr, R. 66 Ene heold ine parais longe tale mid te 
neddre. 13.. in Pol. Nel. & L. Poenes (1866) 230 Pe yates 
of parais Poruth eve weren iloken, : 

b. Hence in names of plants and animals: Apples 
of paradise, the fruit of the plantain, A/isa para- 
distaca; bird of paradise, see Bip sb. 73 gratns 


of paradise, see GRAIN sb. 4. 

xs85 ‘I. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17b, 
Apples of paradice, which they call muses. 

3 Heaven, the abode of Ged and his angels and 
the final abode of the righteous. (Now chiefly 
poetic.) 

a. [¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 43 To-deg pu bist mid 
me on paradiso [//atfon on paradise; Gr. év 7@ mapadciay, 
Vudg. in paradiso; Wvcvir ta paradys, Tinp. in paradise).) 
€1205 Lay. 2412%Pat he..3efen heom his paradis, past heo 
raosten bruken blisse mid zenglen. a1iaqo Uretsun in Cott. 
ffom, sox 1-brouht of helle in-to eee 1340 Ayend, 
14 Pet lif wyp-onte ende pet is be blisse of paradis. 1484 
Caxton Fables of sop v, 1 lhaue dremed that the Angels 
had led one of yow in to paradys or henen. 1300-20 Dunuar 
Poens \xxvi. 4 A fre chois gevin to Paradice or Hell. 1587 
Fieminc Cont. Holtnshed IV. 1352/1 If he vouchsafe to 
call yon into paradise, how blessed shall you be, 1635 
A. Starrorp Few. Glory cxxii. (1869) 122 You .. shall 
at length arrive at the Celestiall Paradice. 1858-60 J. 
Gaapser Faiths of World 1.11 The Jewish Rabbis teach 
that there isan upper and a lower paradise or henven. 1862 
I’, W. Faser //yui, O Paradise, O Paradise. Where loyal 
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hearts and trne, Stand ever in the light..In God's most 
holy sight. 

B. ¢1175 Lamd, Hoe, 61 To bon in henene fuliwis. In 
toupe]?] sete of parais, @ x25 St. Marker. 13 Paraises 
geien aren 3nrewe iopenet pe nu. a@ 1300 Floriz & Bt. 76 
Him pu3te he was in parais. ¢xgeg Song Virg. 33 1n O. &. 
Alise. 195 Leuedi quene of parays. 

b. ‘The Mohammedan heaven or elysium. 

e1400 Mausney. (1839) xii, 132 3if a Man aske them 
[Saracens], whac Paradys thei menen; theiseyn, to Paradys, 
that is a place of Deiytes, where men schulle fynde alle 
maner of Frutes, in alle Cesounsletc), 170z Rowe Tawerd, 
iv. i. 1766 Prophet, take notice I disclaim thy Paradice. 
3813 Byron Giaour 489 note, ‘Vhe Koran allots nt least a 
third of Paradise to well-behaved women. 1816 = Stege Cor. 
2§§ Secure in paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 
1841 Lan Axaéd. Vis. ¥. 20 Some assert Paradise to be in 
the seventh heaven, and, indeed, I have found this to be the 
general opinion of my Muslim friends. 

ce. By some theologians, the word as used in 
Luke xxiii. 43 is taken to denote an intermediate 
place or state where the departed souls of the 
righteous await resurrection and. the last judge- 
ment. Cf. ‘Abraham's bosom’, Luke xvi. 23. 

@ 1690 Gr. Bute Sern, sets i. 25, Wks. 1846 1. 55 Then... 
he [St. Pan]] saw also the intermediate joys of paradise, 
wherewith the souls of the faithful are refreshed until the 
resurrection, fda. 59. 1703 1). Waitsy Paraphr. Ne 7. 
Luke axilt. 43.0 1713 A. Canpece Doct. Mid. State (1721) 
53» 1739-86 Doporipce Fam. Expositor (1761) IV. 523 
He was also caught np intu Paradise, that Garden of God, 
which is the Sent of happy Spirits in the intermediate State, 
and during their Separation fromthe Body. 1776 Westty 
Let. fo Aliss Bishop 17 Apr, La Paradise, in the inter. 
mediate state between death and the resurrection. a 1806 
Horstey Seem. (1812) 395 Paradise wns certainly some 
place where our Lord was tu be on the very day on which 
he suffered, and where the companion of his sufferings was 
to be with him. It was not heaven. 1835 J. H. Newman 
far, Sern (1837) 111. xxv. 412 Paradise ts not the same as 
Heaven, but a resting-place at the foot of it. 1885 Catholic 
Pict. (ed. 3) 518 The Linmdus Pater is the Paradise of 
Luc. xxiii. 43, 90 called Lecause it was a place of rest and 
joy, though the joy was imperfect. 

3, A place like or compared to Paradise; a region 
of surpassing beauty or delight, or of supreime bliss. 

exzoo S4. Brandan 147 That is Foweles Purays, a wel 
joyful place. ¢ x386 Cuaccer Ants 7. 379 Fful blisfully 
in prison maistow dure. In prison? certes nay but in 
Paradys. 1387 Trrvisa //égden (Rolls) VII. 215 No man 
schulde be ichose pope but he were of be paradys of Italy 
i-bore, 1553 Enen / reat. ewe Jad. (Arb.) 153 A man 
woulde thinke it were a very Paradyse of pleasure. 190 
Sresser /. Q. tt. xii. §8 There the most daintie Paradise 
Ithe Bowre of Blisse) oa ground It selfe doth offer to his 
sober eye. 1607 Norpen Surv, Dial. v. 230, | was once 
in Somersetshire, about a place neere ‘Tanton, called ‘Tan- 
deang. .. You speake of the Paradice of England. 1617 [vee 
Tlet ro). 2745 P. Thomas Frad. Anson's Mey. 297 Among 
their Buildings are many which. appear. . perfect Paradises. 
181g Cot. Hawker Deary (1893) 1. 123 “these gardens are 
the most perfect paradise 1 ever saw. 1891 KE. KixchaKe 
Australian at f/. 136 [Australia] is a rather overdone 
Paradise of the working man. 4 on 

b. fy. A state of supreme bliss or felicity. 
See also Foou’s PAarapIse. 

1386 CHaveer Iferch. 7. 21 Wedluk is so esy and so 
clene ‘That in this world it isa Paradys. @1548 Hate 
Chron, Hen, Vif 6 This poore priest brought into this 
foolishe parndice through his awne fantasticall ymagina- 
cion. 1742 Gray “£tox 98 Thought would destroy their 
paradise. 1813 Mar. Epceworth /atron. (1833) IL. xxviii. 
art As she seemed entering the paradise of love and hope. 
1897 ‘Ovuina’ Wassarenes xl, [shall deny him the paradise 
of your embrace. 1902 A. M. Fairpairn Philos. Chr. Relig. 
1. ii, 79 Comfort..seems to many Englishmen the only real 
paradise. . 

4, An Oriental park or pleasure-greund, esp. one 
enclosing wild beasts for the chase. b. Hence 
sometimes applied to an English park in which 


foreign animals are kept. 

3613 Puacuas Prlgrimage (1614) 75 Betweene Orpha and 
Caramit, was the Paradise of Aladenles, where he had a 
fortress destroyed by Sclim. 1621 Burton Anat. Wel, u. ii 
tv. (652) 269 A Persian Paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectable in his sight. 1775 R. CuanpLer 
Trav, Asia AZ. (1825) 1. 296 He had moreover an extensive 
paradise or park, full of wild beasts. 1865 Rawztnsonx Ac. 
Afon, 111. i. 34 Semiramis built a palace, and laid out a 
paradise. 1900 Darly News 3 Aug. 5/1 A ‘paradise’ is the 
technical term for a preserve in which attempts are made 
with more or less success to acclimatize foreign birds and 
animals, ‘The three most successful paradises in England 
are Haggerstone Castle, near Beale; Leonardslee, in Sussex ; 
and Woburn Abbey. 

+5. A pleasure-garden in gencral; sfec. the 
garden ef a convent. Ols. 

Hence sometimes surviving in the street nomenclature of 
old cities or towns; e.g. ‘ Paradise Square', Oxford. 

(1374-5 Durham Acc, Rolls Surtees) 180 In reparacione 
murt circa paradis’.) 1610 Hottann Caniden's Brit., Irel. 
1. 111 Minding to replant it like unto a certaine gatden or 
Paradise. 1662 Evetys Diary g June, |At Hampton Court) 
There is a parterre which they call Paradise, in which is 
avery pretty banquetting-house set over a cave or cellar. 
1686 /bid, 4 Aug., Signior Verrio..now settled in his 
Majesty's garden at St. James's, which he had made avery 
delicious paeadices 1875 Paaker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), 
Faradise,.. also the gatdea of a convent: the name seems 
originally to have been given to the open court, or area, in 
front of the old church of St. Peter's at Rome. 


+6. Sometimes given (perh. orig. in jest) as a 
distinctive name to a particular apartment. Oés. 


1485 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 372/2 The Pag’ of the Houses 
called Paradyse and Hell, within the Mall of Westmiuster,,. 
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and also the Keping of the Purgatory within the said Hall, 
whiche Nicholas Whytfeld late had and occupied. 1538 
Leann /éin. (1710) 1. 39, I saw in a litle studiyng Chaumber 
ther caullid Paradice the Genealogie of the Percys. /éid.. 46. 

7. slang. The gallery of a theatre, where the 

‘gods’ are. Cf. F. paradis. (Slang Dict. 1873.) 

. allrib. and Contb., as paradise body, weather, 
ete, also paradise-like adj.; paradise apple, (a) 
a variety of apple: ef. paradise-stack; (5) the 
Forbidden Frnit or Pomello; + paradise-bird = 
bird-of-paradise : see Binp sd. 7; paradise-duck, 
a species of sheldrake (Casarca variegata) found 
in New Zealand; paradise-fish, (@) see quot. 

188; (4) a brilliantly coloured Fast Indian fish 
(Macropodus viridiauratus) sometimes kept in 
aquariums; paradise-flycateher, a bird of the 
genus Zerpstphone, remarkable for the length of 
its middle tail-feathers; + paradise-grain = grain 
of Paradise: see GRAIN sd. 4; paradise-grosbeak, 
an African specics of grosbeak (Loxfa erythro- 
cephala), grey and white, with red head and chin, 
often kept as a cage-bird; paradise stock, a 
hardy slow-growing apple-tree uscd as a stock hy 
nurserymen for dwarfing other varieties; paradise- 
tree, a small West Indian tree, Stmaruba glauca. 

1676 Woatince Cider 159 The *Paradice-Appleis a curions 
Fruit, produced by grafting a Permain ona Quince. 1699 
Evetyn Had. flort. Nov. (ed. 9)131 Stocks of the Para- 
dise or sweet Apple-kernel. 1834 Penny Cre. I. 191/2 
The stocks .are the wild crah, the doucin or English 
paradise, and the French paradise apple. 1857 Mayne 
Lxpos. Lev, Paradise Apple, common name for the fruit 
of the Crérns Paradisi, 1617 K. Turocmorton in St, 
Papers Col, (1870) 50 [Sends presents, including] a *para- 
dise bird’. 19774 Gotvsm. Maé. fist. VILL Index Ffib, 
Paradise-bird .. an inhabitant of the Molucca islands. 1690 
Baxter Aingd, Christ i, (1691) 10 Some think that the 
Iresurrection hody]..is to be a "Paradise body, like Adams 
hefore he sinned. 1845 E. J. Wakerieip dv NM. Zealand 
iii. §7 The *paradise duck. .1s nearly as large as a goose, and 
of beautiful plumage. 1882 Pald Wall G. 29 June 4/2 He 
is pretty sure of a good bag of pigeons, with as many para- 
dise ducks as he cares tocarry. 1858 Simmoxps Jct. Frade, 
*Paradise- fish, a species of Polynennus, which is esteemed 
excellent food in India. 2885 C. F, Horner Marvels Aniur. 
Life 18 In Siam there is found a fish... known to science us 
the Macropodus or paradise-fish, on account of its curiously - 
shaped fins, 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 275 One of the most 
remarkable groups of Muscicapida: is that known as the 
* Paradise Flycatchers,.. the males are distinguished by the 
growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail. 170: 
Bosman Guinea xvi. (1721) 285 Malagueta, otherwise calle 
“Paradice-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1663 Gerster Counsel 
¢vj, Your Lordships *Paradise-like Garden at Neewnem, 
170% Loxpox & Wisk Retir'd Gard ner \. 4 xvii. 82 An 
Apple upon a *Paradise Stock. 1834 /’exny Cyel. LI. 192/72 
The doucin or English paradise stock, which is what the 
English ourserymen usually sell as ¢#e paradise stock, is 
intermediate in its effect between the crab and the French 
paradise, 1875 W. Cory Lets. & Prats, (1897) 381 Last 
week was a marvel of “paradise weather. 

Paradise (pz 'radsis), v.  [f. prec. sh] érans, 
a. To make into Paradise. b. To place in Para- 
dise, to imparadise; to make supremely blessed 
or beautiful. Ilence Pa‘radised f//. a. 

asga G. Harvey Pierce's Super.in Archaica (1815) 1.173 
Your Vertical Star that .. paradiseth the earth with the 
ambrosial dews of his incomprehensible wit. 1594 Nasne 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 60 Lf there bee anie sparke 
of Adams paradized perfection yet emberd vp in the breastes 
of mortall men. 1610 R. Joxes Wases’ Gard. Delights xii, 
One houre of Paradised joye Makes Purgatorie seeme a 
toye. 1843 E. Jones Sens. & Event 56 All paradised bright 
stars did roll. an 

Paradisean (peradi‘sran), 2. rare. [f. med.L. 
paradise-us (f, paradis-us) + -as: cf. cerulean,etc.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of Paradise. 

1647 J. atu Poems 73 Spread those boughs, Whereon 
lifes grapes, those Paradisean cluster growes. 1895 Forunt 
(N. Y,) Nov. 35: The paradisean years of a tender and 
gery childhood are passing. A 

. Belonging to the genus /'eradisea or family 
Paradiseidx, which includes the Birds of Paradise. 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lev., Paradisens, belonging ta Para- 
dise: paradisean, Ornitho/. Applied to a certain bird with 
beautiful plumage. 

So Paradiseid Ornith., a Lird of the family 
Paradiseide, a Bird of Paradise, Paradi-seine 
a., of or belonging to the sub-family Peradtsefner, 
a snb-family of Paradiseide. Paradi‘seoid c., 
akiu to the Birds of Paradise. 

1895 /bis 397 One of the most wonderful of the many new 
discoveries in the Paradiseine family. 

Paradisiac (pxradisixk, -di-zitk), a. [ad. L. 
paradisiac-us,a,Gr.napabeoiax-ds park-like, |. naps- 
deg-os PARADISE, In F. paradistague.] = next. 

163a Litucow Trav. v. 208 This Paradisiac [pristed -iat] 
Shamma, is the. .most beautiful place of all Asia. 1767 Busi 
Hibernia Cur. (1769) 117 This most delightfully rural aad 
paradisiac recess. 1830 Kixostey A/¢, Locke xl, The para- 
disiac beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity. 1873 

Brownine Ked Coti. Nt.-caf 1. 2 So slipt pleasantly away 
five years Of Paradisiac dream. 

Paradisiacal (pse:ridisoiakal, -zaitkal), a. 
[f. as pree. + -aL.] 

1, Of, pertaining or belonging to Paradise; Eden- 
like; like that of Paradise, snpremely blest; peace- 
fully beautiful. 
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1649 J. Eciriston tr. Behmen's Epist. xv. §1 (1886) Tn 
lis pleasant Paradisiacal Garden. 1768-94 ‘Tucker Lé, 
Nat, (1834) 1. 255 It would bring back the golden age or 
paradisiacal state again. 1840 Howitt Visits Ren. Places 
Ser. 1. 208 Ruins of Bolton Priory..; one of the most 
delicious and paradisiacal scenes.. the heart of England 
holds, 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights §& Jus. We xxvi. 540 
They are at the paradisiacal age; the young Adam and Eve 
are strong in them, — 

2. Of or pertaining to the heavenly Paradise; 
celestial. 

1660 HI. More J/yst. Godl. s. vic 17 Clothed with those 
Heavenly, Ethereal and Paradisiacal bodies which Christ 
will bestow upon those that helong to him. 1779 J. Ducné 
Dise. ee Il. xvii. 357 ‘he very moment the heaven-born 
spirit had escaped from its tortured body, the whole Para. 
disiacal world was opened upon its senses, 

llence Paradisi‘acally adv. 

1881 Curtiss tr. Delitasch's Hist. Redempt. i. § 4. 21 That 
human history began and will end paradisiacally is correlated 
with its sinless commencement and its sanctified ending. 

Paradisial (pxradi-sial, -di-zial), a. [irreg. 
f L. paradis-2ts PARADISE + -TAL.] = prec. 

1800 W, Taytor in Wonthly Mag. X. 426 Immortal men, 
women, and children, whose paradisial plenty..and_ patri- 
archal pleasures, are elegantly depicted, 1879 G. MacvonaLp 
Sir Gibbie Liv. 45 No..insignificant element in tbe para- 
disial character of the place. 

Paradisian (pradisian, -ditzian), a. [f. as 
prec. + -1AN.} = prec. 

1657-83 Even //ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 38 O happy sovereign 
. «whose food was paradisian; clothing, innocence; con- 
versation, angels. a@17ta Ken Hymanotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
IIt. 272 ‘The Golden Cup..is fill’d with Paradisian Wines. 
1821 Blackw. Maz. IX. 18 A fit habitant for paradisian 
groves. ee ae pee 

Paradisic (jaridisik, -divziky, a [ff Gr. 
napaderg-os PARADISE + -1C.] = prec. 

a1745 Groome Ground Relig. (R.), + life .. Dead of it- 
self to paradisic bliss, 1864 b. Sarcent /’eculiar 11. 196 
Kenrick stood mute, as if a paradisic vision had dazed his 
senses, 1881 Curtiss tr. Delitasch's LHist. Redempt.i. 8 4 
The condition of childish innocence is in itself paradisic. 

Paradi‘sical, ¢. rare. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
= prec. 

1649 J. Fetusstos tr. Behmen's Epist. i, §17 That same 
Innage which dyed in Adam..being the true Paradisicall 
Image, 1728 Nortu MWe. of Afusick (1846) 78 In the 
teigne of King Jac. I., and the paradisicall part of the reign 
of King Cha. t. 

Hence Paradi‘sieally adv. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 9/1 [His] paradisically happy 
years of married life, 

Parado: see Parava. 

Parados (pe'ridgs, ||paradé). Fortif. .[a. F. 
farados, f. Pana-2 + dos back.] (See quots.) 

1834-47 J. S. MacauLay Field Fortif, (4851) 107 When the 
covering masses are intended to protect the defenders froin 
reverse fire, they are called parados. 1853 STOCQUELER Jd. 
Eucyel. 207 Parados, av elevation of earth which is effected 
behind fortified places, to secure them from any sudden 
attack that may be made in reverse. 1870 /d/ustr. Lond, 
News 29 Oct. 446 The conical top of the hill. serves as a 
gigantic natural parados or traverse, 

Paradox (px'ridgks), sd. (@.), Also 6-7 -oxe. 
(ad. (perh. through F. favadoxe, 14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) L. faradoxum, -on, sb., properly neuter of 


_ paradox-us, Gt. mapadog-os adj. contrary to received 


opinion og expectation, f. mapa past, beyond, con- 
trary to + Séga opinion; in Gr, and L. also used 
subst., esp. in pl. wapadoga Stoical paradoxes: ef. 

Cicero aradoxa, proceem. 4. In Fr, and Eng. the 
sb. is the earlier and more tinportant.} 

1. A statement or tenct contrary to received 
opinion or belief; often with the implication thatit 
is marvellous or incredible; sometimes with nn- 
favourable connotation, as being discordant with 
what is held to be established truth, and hence 
absurd or fantastic; sometimes with favourable 
connotation, as a correction of vulgar error. (In 
actual use rare since 17th c., though often insisted 


upon hy writers as the proper sense.) 

1540 Parscrave tr. Acoéastus Prol. Bij b, We shall not 
wytsafe any Paradoxes in noo place, i. we shall not wytsafe 
(to speake or make mention of..) any thynges, that be aboue 
or beyonde the common oppynyon of men. 1546 Br. Gar- 
mer Declar. Art. Joye 54h, Your fonde paradox of only 
fayth iustifieth. 181 Marseck B&. Notes 791 Paradox isa 
straunge sentence, contrarie to the opinion of the most part. 
Or thus: It is a straunge sentence, not easely to be con- 
ceined of the common sort. 160a Suaxs. amt. 11.1 115 
This was sometime a Paradox, but now the time giues it 
proofe. 1616 Buttoxar Lng. Lxpos., Paradox, an opinion 
maintained contrary to the common allowed opinion, as if 
oneaffirme that the earth doth mooue round, and the heauens 
stand still. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. i, xii. § 17 (1712) 
84 That pleasant and trne Paradox of the Ananal Motion 
of the Earth, 1666 Hoszes Liberty, Necess., & Chance (1841) 
304 The Bishop speaks often of paradoxes with such scorn 
or detestation, that a simple reader would take a paradox 
either for felony or some other heinous crime,..wbereas 
perhaps a judicious reader knows..that a paradox, is an 
opinion not yet generally received. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ 
Logic u. xv. 65 A Paradox is said to be a Probleme trne 
against the common Opinion..such as that, viz. the Earth 
moves; which, tho’ it he true, yet may it be so against the 
common Opinion, and therefore a Paradox. 1854 De Quincey 
Templars’ Dial. Wks. 1V. 183 A paradox, you know, is 
simply that which contradicts the popular opinton—which ia 
too many cases is the false opinion, 1890 /Wusir, Lond. 
News 26 Apr. 535/3 A paradox is a proposition really or 


PARADOX. 


apparently contradictory to a commonly received idea...1t 
ts, as its name indicates, a conceit contrary to opinion, but 
fot..contrary to reason. A position contrary to reason is a 
paralogism. 

+b. Ades, [repr. L. paradoxum.] A conclusion 
or apodosis contrary to what the audience has 
been led up to expect. Obs. 

1678 Pruvtirs (ed. 4), Paradox..In Rhetorick, it is some- 
thing which is cast in by the by, contrary to the opinion 
or expectation of the Auditor, and is otherwise called 
LHypomone, 

2. A statement or proposition which on the face 
of it seems self-contradictory, absurd, or at variance 
with common sense, though, on investigation or 
when explained, it may prove to be well-founded 
(or, according to some, though it is essentially 
true). 

1569 CrowLey Soph. Dr. Watson i. 187 Your straunge 

varadox of Christes eating of his owne fleshe. 1607 J. 
Norpen Surv. Diad. wv. 195, } can tell you a pretie para- 
doxe,. Boggy and spungy ground,..though in it owne nature 
it be too moist, yet if it be overflowed with water often, it 
will settle and become firme. 1624 Haywarp Suprent. 
Relig. 5 Three or foure at the tables who esteemed that 
which 1 had said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or 
flac Absurditie. 1694 BentLey Boyle Lect. 66 "Tis no less a 
truth than a paradox, that there are no greater fools than 
atheistical wits; and none so credulous as infidels. a1716 
Soutn Seva. (1744) XI. 127 1f you will admit the paradox, 
it makes a man do more than he can do. a 2806 teoersd 
Sermt (3811) 369 Of the 1wo parts..of a paradox, both are 
often true, and yet, when proved to be true, may continue 
paradoxical. se Bi Corerincr A 7iend (1865) 54 The legal 
paradox, that a libel may he the more a libel for being true. 
2885 Seerey /ntred. Polit. Sc. i. (1896) 3 In my opinion, to 
lecture on political science is to lecture on history. Here is 
the Paradox—1 use the word in its original sense of a pro- 
position which is really true, though it sounds false. rg0z 
Daily Chron. hy Oct. 3‘: Perhaps the only immortal para- 
doxes are the divine paradoxes called Beatitudes ; for each 
generation sees their truth, but as no one ever acts upon them, 
their paradox comes with perpetual freshness to every age. 

b. Often applied to a proposition or statement 
that is actually self-contradictory, or contradictory 


to reason or ascertained truth, and so, essentially 


‘absurd and false. 


Hence some (cf. quot. 1639) have denied statements to be 

aradoxes when they can be proved after all to be true, or 

ave called thein ‘apparent paradoxes’ (quot. 1876), when 
they are real paradoxes in sense 2. 

1s7o Foxe 4. & Jf. (ed. 2) 1299 This monstrous para- 
doxe of transubstantiation was neuer induced or receaved 
publickly in the Churche, before the tyme of ye Lateran 
Ganneetl 1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. 1. iil, 253 Berow ..No 
face is faire that is not full so blacke. Ayn. O paradoxe, 
Blacke is the badge of hell. 1628 Witter Brit, Rememd, 
1tt, 39 Wulgar men, doe such expressions hold To be hunt idle 

aradoxes, 1639 Funcer //ofy War wu. iv, (9840) 121 Tt is 
therefore no paradax to say, that in some case the strength 
of a kingdom doth consist in the weakness of it 1645 
Matton #efrachk, (Matt. xix. 7-8) Wks. Ger) 215 The most 
grosse and massy paradox that ever did violence to reason 
and religion, 19777 Patustiey Disc. Phtles. Neeess. ix. 
ito This will be no paradox, but a most itnportant and 
necessary truth, 282a Lo, Jerrrev in Liye (2852) I. 
2ir The dulness is increased in proportion to the density, 
and the book becomes ten times more tedious by its com- 
pression. This is not a paradox now, but a simple truth. 
1851 Giapstoxe Glean. Vi. xxvi. 17 To my mind there 
could be no more monstrous paradox, than such a proposi- 
tion wolld involve, 1876 L. SternHen Ang. 7h, 18th Cent. 
\I. 375 ‘Ibe apparent paradox that while no maa set@a 
higher value upon truthfulness. eres tees no man could 
care less for the foundations of speculative truth. 

3. (Without @ or f/ural.) Paradoxical character, 
condition, or quality; Parnaboxy. 

1589 Purrennan Eng. Poesie t. xxix. (Arb.) 71 It may be 
true in manner of Paradoxe, 1788 Gispon Decl. & F. xliv. 
(ed. Milman) IV. 186 They imbibed. .the love of paradox.. 
and a minute attachment to words and verbal distinctions 
a 1852 Wenstea Iiks. (1877) I]. 91 A distinguished lover 
of liberty of our time, said, with apparent paradox, that the 
quantity of liberty in aay country is exactly equal to the 
quantity ofrestraint. 1869 J. Martineau Zs. IT. 88 A per- 
petual source of fallacy and paradox. : 

4. transf. A phenomenon that exhibits some con- 
tradiction or conflict with preconceived notions of 
what is reasonable or possible; a° person of per- 
plexingly inconsistent life or behaviour. Aydro- 
static paradox ; see Hyprostaric. 

@162g Fertcner Woman's Prize w.ii, Not let his wife 
come near hita in his sicknes?..Is she refused? and two old 
Paradoxes, Peeces of five and fifty without faith, Clapt in 
upon him? @ 1687 Petry Pol. A rith. (1690) 92 The wonderful 
Paradox that Englishmen. .pay Customs as Foreigners for 
all they spend in Ireland, 1706 E. Waro MWooden World 
Diss, (1708) 48 He's a down-right Paradox. 1846 Lytron 
Lucretia w, xviii, One of those strange living paradoxes 
that can rarely be found out of a commercial community. 

5. A shortening of the specific naine paradoxus 
of the Platypus (Ornithorhynchus paradoxus). 

1815 in O'Hara //ist, N.S. 1. (1817) 452 The water-mole, 
or paradox, also abounds in all the rivers aod ponds, 

6. attrib, and Comd., as paradox-nionger. 

164a Futrer /foly & Prof St.u.iv.62 A Paradox-monger, 
loving tohold quange yea dangerous Opinions. 1879 Spectator 
23 Aug. 1069 Which made the same brilliant paradoxmonger 
(Prof, Clifford] en. 
world more wick 
the will to obey * 

+ B. adj. = PARADOXICAL a. Ob5. 

1624 Carr. Smitn Virginia vi. 220 Let no man then con- 
demae this paradox opinion. 1654 H. L'Esrranxce Chas. / 
(1655) 61 Though paradox it may seem, and out of tbe rode 


joy saying, ‘There is one tbing in the 
than the desire to command, and that is 


PARADOX, 


of common beleef. 1660 Barrow /uciid un. xvi. Cor, 
Many Paradox and wonderful Consectaries. 

Paradox, v. vere. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. trans. To affect with a paradox, to cause to 
show a paradox or contradiction. Ods. rare. 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves i. xv. ae ‘The same City 
that bred him a slave, for his virtues chose him a King: 
and to his eternal Honour, left his Statue paradox'd with 
Servitude and Royalty, 

2. To bring or drive by paradox, sortce-15¢. 

1692 R. L'Esraance Fosephus, Life (1733) 807 Paradox- 
ing soberer Men than himself out of their Senses, 

3. intr, Yo utter paradoxes. Also fo paradox 


#. Wence Pa‘radoxing vé/. sé. 

1647 Waro Sintp. Cobler 55 If that Parliament will pre- 
scribe what they ought, without such paradoxing. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Fables wil. (2714) 73 There must be no Para- 
doxing or Playing Tricks with Things Sacred. a 1821 R. 
Cumsertaxo in ‘T. Mitchell Aristoph. 11. 46 1 could.. 
dogmatize..and dispute And paradox it with the best of you. 

Parado’xal,. Ods.in gen. use. [f. L. paradox- 
as adj, (sce PARADOX) + -AL.] = PARADOXICAL. 

t Paradoxal sailing, ‘sailing on the spiral a ship would 
describe if she continued sailing round the world on an 
course except cast and west, ur north and south’ (Adifor's 
note in Davis’ IWks. (Hakl. Soc.) 239). 

1570 Dek Math. Pref. divb, Hable to vnderstand..The 
Proportionall, and Paradoxall Compasses (of me Inuented, 
for our two Moscouy Master Pilotes, at the request of the 
Company). 1594 J. Davis (¢i¢/e) ‘Vhe Sea-mans Secrets .. 
wherein is tanght the 3 kindes of Sailing, Horizontall, Para- 
doxall, and Sayling vpon a great Circle, /d/d. u. Wks. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 315 By which motion lines are described neyther 
circular nor straight, hut coneurred or winding lines, and 
are therefore called paradoxall, because it is beyond opinion 
that such lines should be described by plaine horizontal 
motion. 1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 331 ‘Their 
paradoxall, pragmatieall, and stratagemicall doctrine. 1653 
Mitton Atrelings Wks. (1851) 338 If it suffie’d som years 
past to convinee and satisfie the uningag'd of other Nations 
.-though then held paradoxal. a 1718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 
1726 1. 678 As Paradoxal as any may please to think it. 
1888 Nature 19 July 288/2 On paradoxal deafness .. in 
which the patient is deaf to words uttered in the silence of 
a room, but not in a noisy street. 

Paradoxer (px ridgksas). [f. Parnapox 2, 
(or sé.) + -EB'.] A propounder of paradoxes. 

1863 De Morcan Budget ['aradoxes (1872) 2, 1 shall call 
each of these persons a paradoxes, and his system a paradox. 
1864 /6id. 187 My friend Francis Baily was a paradoxer : he 
brought forward things counter to universal) opinion. 1883 
Sat, Rev. 21 Apr. 489 The political paradoxer is always 
with us. 1888 fé7d, 28 Apr. 515 We have known paradoxers 


451 


paradoxicall and unheard of imitations. 1822-16 PLavrair 
Nat. Phil, (1819) 1. 161 A phenomenon not a little para- 
doxical, and not yet sufficiently examined. 1845 Daawiyx 
Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 11 A most paradoxical mixture of sound 
and silence pervades the shady parts of the wood. 1899 
Alloutt's Syst. Micd. Vi.231 Zahn gave the name ‘ para. 
doxical embolism ‘..to the transportation of emboli derived 
from veins into the systemic arteries without passing through 
the pulmonary circulation. i ni 

Paradoxicality (peradpksikacliti). [f. prec. 
+ -1Ty.] Paradoxical character or quality. 

1816 Bextuam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 48 But for 
the apparent paradoxicality and anti-sentimentatity, instead 
Of economizing, minimizing would, in this case..have been 
inserted. 1889 C4. Times 9 Aug. 720/1 Here comes in 
Ward's paradoxicality. . 

Parado'xically, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2] 
In a paradoxical manner; in such a way or sense 
as to involve a paradox. 

1581 Sroney Afol. Poetrie (Arb. 51, [ aunswere para. 
doxically, but truely, 1606 Sir G. Goosecafpe v. i, in Bullen 
Ow P. (1884) ILL 81 Divinely’spoken, Sir, hut verie Para- 
doxicallie. 1788 Priesriry Lect. fdist. ve Ixiv. 512 Some 
persons have paradoxically maintained that there can be 
no incenvenicnee whatever attending any national debt. 
1859 Geo. Ector 4. fede v, Nevertlless, to speak para- 
doxically, the existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world. 

Parado‘xicalness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being paradoxical; paradoxicality. 

1668 H. More Div. Diadé. 1. iii, (1713) 184 The confident 
Ignorance of the rude and the unexpected Paradonicalness 
of the skilful. 1879 H. Srexcer Data of Ethics vi. 77 The 


seeming paradoxicalness of this statement. 


who disputed the competence of actors as teachers of | 


elocution. ‘ : 

+ Paradoxial (peridgksiil), 2. Ods. [f L. 
paradoxia PARADOX + -AL,] = PARADOXICAL a. 

1624 BarGrave Two Serm. 5 Sinne, with all the para- 
doxiall qualities and ridling intricacy thereof. 

Parado'xic, ¢. rare. [ad. obs. F. paradoxigue 
(Cotgr.), It. paradossico, f. med.L. type *para- 
doxicus: see PARADOX and -1¢.] = next. 

1632 Litucow raz. x. 486 Shall..1..In Paradoxicke 
passages, Equivocate, 1888 Sciexce XI. wait Certain pro- 
positions of modern economic writers which are so much at 
variance with the current doctrines of political economy, that, 
if true, they are certainly paradoxic. 

Paradoxical ipxradgksikal), a. [See -1ca.] 

1. Of a doctrine, proposition, etc.: Of the nature 
of a paradox, exhibiting or involving paradox. 
a. Contrary to common opinion. 

1581 [implied in Parapoxtcatty} 1§98 Fioaio, Para- 
dossale, paradoxicall, contrarie to the comaion opinion. 
1667 Perys Siavy 10 Apr., Proposing many things para- 
doxical to our common opinions, 1825 CoLeripce Aids 
Refi. (1848) 1.6 Many things may be paradoxical, (that is, 
contrary to the common notion) and nevertheless true: nay, 
because they are true, ; 

b. Apparently inconsistent with itself, or with 
reason, though in fact true; also, really inconsistent 
with reason, and so, absurd or irrational. 

3638 Junius Paint. Ancients 353 Of this point, which per- 
chance may seem somewhat paradoxicall, we have studied 
elsewhere to give sufficient proofe. 1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 
1.71, I have but one paradoxical and extravagant (uaere to 
make, 1678 Cuowortu /ntel?. Syst. t. i. § 34. 43 ‘This 
ae! of the Ancients, which seems to be so pro- 
digiously paradoxical, in respect of that Pre-existence aad 
‘Transmigration of Souls. 1748 A xson's Vay. iu. v. 342 This, 
however paradoxical it may appear, isevident enougb. 1825 
Lams Eza Ser. u1, Stage /éusion, Comedians, paradoxical as 
it may seem, may be too natural, 1876 Fraenman Vorv. 
Cong. V. xxiii. 65 It would be true, though it might souad 
paaademer to say that the Norman Conquest made Eng- 

jand Saxon. 3 

2. Of persons,etc.: Fond of or given to paradox. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 Goropius after his 
wont paradoxicall, holdeth it to be the Hill Paropanisus, 
or Paropamisus, a part of the Hill Taurus. 1708 Swirr 
Abel. Chr. Wks. 1755 11.1. 82 ‘This perhaps may appear 
too great a paradox even for our wise and paradoxical age 
to endure. ee Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 529 There is..a 
paradoxical element in the Statesman which delights in 
reversing the accustomed use of words. 1881 Sat. Rev. 
ag Jy 101/1 Dean Stanley's paradoxical temper. aa 

. Of a phenomenon, circumstance, etc.: Exhibit- 
ing some contradiction with known laws or with 
itself; not in accordance with what is theoretically 
reasonable or possible; now said esp. of natural 
phenomena that deviate from the normal or are 
hard to reconcile with known scientific laws. 

1646 Sie T. Browne Psend. Ef. 107 Among those many 


Paradoxi‘dian, @. /alxont.  [f mod.L. 
Paradoxtdes, {. Gr. mapabog-us: see PARADOX and 
-tan.] Of or pertaining to the Paradoxides, a 
genus of large trilobites of Middle Cambrian age. 

1882 Gem Tert-bh. Geol. 652. 1893 Mid. (ed. 3) 725 
Geologists have grouped the Cambrian rocks in three 
divisions—the lower or Olenellus group, the middle or 
Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 

+ Paradoxion, a. Oés. [app. error for para- 
doxian.| = Panapoxican. 

1631 J. Done Polydoran 40 Of all manner of People 1 hate 
the paradoxion babling wit shzwers. ‘ 

Paradoxism (pe'radgksiz'm). — [f. Paravox 
+ -Ism. Cf mod.F. faradovisme.) The utterance 
or practice of paradox. 

1593 Nasue Cz ist's F. (1613) 119 They would be different 
in paradoxisme from all the world. 1869 Aug. Mech. 
17 Dec. 329/3 All this may seem like paradoxism of the first 
water, but it is fact. 

Paradoxist (p.ridgksist), [f. as prec. + 
-1st.] A dealer in paradoxes; a paradoxer. 

1673 O. Warxen duc. xi, 132 For reading; verse him 
wellin inuentive Authors, such are generally all Paradoxists, 
Satyrists. 1859 Lug. Week. 12 Nov. 204/3 The race of 
paradoxists is not confined to our own country, 18972 
Athenzunt 25 Mar. 370/1 It was [De Morgan's] intention to 
complete his humorous exhibition of paradoaists with anuther 
series of papers. 

Paradoxogra‘phical, a. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. 
napadofoypdg-os a writer of paradoxes + -ICAL.] 
Belonging or addicted to the writing of paradoxes. 

1814 T. 1. Peacock Ifhs. (1875) IIL. 121 Some sueh para- 
doxographical philosophaster. 

Paradoxology (peradgksp'lédzi). fad. Gr. 
mrapadofodvyia, f. mapadofoAdyos telling of paradoxes: 
see -LoGy.] A maintaining or putting forward of 
paradoxical opinions, a speaking by paradox. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. £. ‘To Rdr. (1650) 3 Who 
shall indifferently perpend the exceeding difficulty, which 
either the obseurity of the subject, or unavoidable para- 
doxologie must often put upon the Attemptor. 1856 G. F. 
Cottier (#7¢/e) Reg. v. Palmer, the Parodoxology of Poison- 
ing. 1902 Athenzum 14 June 746/2 When Cicero accused 
Cato of political paradoxology. 

Paradoxure (pzxridg'ksiue1). Zoo?, [ad. mod. 
L, paradoxtirus, f, Gr, mapabog-os (see PARADOX) + 
obpa tail.] An animal of the genus Paradoxurus, 
family Viverride, or of an allied genus, so called 
because of its remarkably long curving tail; a 
palm-cat, palm-marten, or palm-civet. 

1843 Penny Cyel. XXVI. 407/2 The Paradoxure was con- 
founded by Buffon with the Conimon Genet. 1883 W. H. 
Frower in £ncyel, Brit. XV. 436/2 Vhe Paradoxures or 
Palm-Civets are less strictly carnivorous than the other 
members of the family. /éé¢., Hemigate, another modifica- 
tion of the Paradoxure type. 1886 P. S. Ropinson Vadley 
Teet. Trees 99 Paradoxures squeak and scuffle. The jerboas 
are wide awake. — a 

Paradoxurine (peridgksiurain), a. and sé. 
[f mod.L. Paradoxurinew: sce prec. and -1NE1,] 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to the sub-family /’ara- 
doxuring, of which Paradoxus ts (see prec.) is the 
typical genus. b. sd. A member of this group. 

1882 Mivart in Proc. Zool. Soc. 137 Professor Flower.. 
conclusively establishes..the Paradoxurine affinity of Arc- 
tictis, 1891 Flower & Lvorxker Mammatia xi 332. 

Paradoxy (px‘radpksi). [ad. Gr. mapadofia, 
f. mapadog-os : sce PARADOX. ]- 

+1. A paradox. 06s. rare". 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £f. 361 With industry we 
decline such paradoxies, and peaceably submit unto their 
received acceptions. : J 

2. Paradoxical quality or character; paradoxi- 
cality. 

3796 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag, 11.777 Another well- 


PARAFFIN. 


known passage. . stating the paradoxy of the Christian Creed. 
a 1871 De Morcan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 186 It may he 
that ignorance had more to do with it than paradoxy. 1873 
F. Haun Mod. Eng. Pref. 11 Regarding any truth whatsoever 
which is not of obvious perception in its fulness, paradoay: 
is likely to be ortbodoxy. 

+ Pa‘radrome. 04s. vare~°, [ad. Gr. mapa- 
Spopis ‘place for taking the air’ (Liddell and Sc.).] 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Paradrome, au open Gallery or 
walk, that has no shelter over head, 1658 in Panties. 

Paradromic (peridrp'mik), a [f. Gr. mapa- 
dpouz-os running alongside + -1c.] Kunning side 
by side; paradromic winding, winding in courses 
that run side by side. 

3883 Tart in Nature 1 Feb. 317/1 The consideration of 
douhle-threaded screws, twisted bundles of fibres, etc., leads 
to the general theory of paradromic winding. 1884 Tair 
Sctenti~f, Papers 11. 91 A subject treated by Listing, which 
he calls paradromic winding. 

Paradventure, obs. f. PERADVENTURE, 

Parael, var. PAREL v. Oés. 

Pareemiac, etc: see PAREMIAC, ete. 

|| Parenesis, paren- (parfnésis, -cnKis’. 
[late L. parwnesis, a. Gr. napaivecis exhortation, 
recommendation, f. mapavety to exhort, advise, f. 
napa- beside + aivety to speak of, praise, commend. 
In I. parénése.] Vxhortation, advice, counsel ; 
a hortatory composition. 

1604 are Srirtixe (tte) A Paraencsis to the Prince, 
1664 Kvetys Syévca 105 A short Para:nesis touching the 

resent ordering, and disposing of his Majesties Plantations 
or the future benefit of the Nation. 1716 M. Dayirs A then. 
Brit, WA. Diss. Drama 38 By way of Apology, or Parenesis. 
or both, to the Jews in general. 1866 T. Harper “eace 
the. Pruth 229 Clement of Alexandria..in the course of a 
parancsis on sobriety in the drinking of wine [etc.]. 

lience + Parse‘nesize v. Ods. rare, to exhort, 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Arid. 10. To Rdr, 13, 1 Paranesize 
and endeavour to Proselyte them to [etc.} 

Parenetic, -enetic (parmetik), a. (sh) 
fad. med.L. faranetie-us, a. Gr. mopawerin-cs 
hortatory: see prec. and -1c. In F. pardndtigne 
(1554 in Natz-Darm.).] Of, pertaining to, or of 
lied : ft P g to, 
the nature of parencsis; advisory, hortatory. 

1656 Lbrount Glosseym, Pareactick. 1678 R. L'bs trance 
Seneca's Mor. (1502) 393 Cleanthes allows the Paranetick, 
or Preceptive Philosophy, to be in some sort Profitable, 1873 
W. Wacner tre Zengels Hist. Rom. Lit, UL. 300 Of a 
practical and paiaenetic character, 1891 Driver /ufrod, 
LiteOn Toa ses..of a parenctic or hottatory character. 

+B. sé. A hortatory composition. Oéds. 

1645 Liderty of Conse. 33 Let us heare no more Paraeneticks 
for Voleration. 1656 Lown Glossogr., Jarenetichs, arc 
taken for verses full of precepts or admonitions. — 

Parene'tical, -ene‘tical, « Now rave. 
[f. as pree. + -AL.] = prec. 

1598 (fifée} A ‘Treatise Paranetical, That is to say: An 
Exhortation, Wherein is shewed..the right way and true 
meaies to resist the violence of the Castilian king..Trans- 
lated .. into the French, by I, D. Dralymont...And now 
Englished. @1641 Br, Moustace Acts 6 sou. vii. (1642) 
435 Their writings... both Pareneticall and also Apologeticall, 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, U1. 131 Paranetical Lectures. 
1824 Dispin Lsér. Comp. 466 The author .. need desire 
nothing more parenetical than the criticism of Meuselius. 

|| Paresthesia,-esthesia (pxres-, -fspisia). 
fath, [f Pana-! disordered’ + Gr. aic@nors per- 
ception, sensation: see Alsrursis.] Disordered 
or perverted sensation ; a hallucination of any of 
the senses. Also || Pareesthe‘sis : hence Parews- 
thetic (-pe'tik), of, pertaining to, or affected with 
paraesthesia. 

1857 Mavxe 4.rfos. Lev., Paresthetic. 1873 T. H. 
Greex Jntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 217 They include great 
excitability, para:sthesia: of sight and hearing, 1889 A /éen. 
& Neurol. X. 442 A number of parasthetic symptoms. 1897 
sidlbutt’s Syst. Med. VV. 762 Chiorotic and ana:mic girls .. 
very frequently suffer from parzesthesia of the throat region. 
1899 /did. VIII. sa Various palsies and parasthesias, 

Paraf, paraff: sce Paraen. 

Paraffin ‘px'rifin), sé. Also-ine. [f.L. parvum 
too little, barely + @ffnis having affinity: so 
named by Reichenbach 1830 in reference to its 
neutral quality and the small affinity it possesses 
for other bodies. See Journal f. Chenu. Physik 
LIX. 456.] : 

1. A colourless (or white), tasteless, inodorous, 
crystalline, fatty substance, solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures (chemically a mixture of hydrocarbons 
of the series CnlIzn 42), discovered by Reichenbach 
in 1830; obtained by dry distillation from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, and other substances, 
and also occurring native in coal and other bitu- 
minous strata; subsequently used for making 
candles, as a waterprooling material, for electrical 


insulators, and for various other purposes. 

1838 Penny Cyc/. X11. 396 Paraffin was discovered about 
the same time [1830) by Dr. Christison and Dr. Reichenbach; 
the former..called it fetrofin. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 942 
Paraffine is a.. solid bicarburet of hydrogens it has not 
hitherto been applied to any use, but it would form admirable 
candles. 1854 Ronatps & Ricnarpson Chem. Trehnol. 
(ed. 2) 1. 374 The amount of paraffine, according to these 
experiments, obtained from x ton of peat does not exceed 
2$ibs. 1868 QO. Rev. Apr. 345 It is not..from coal, but 
from certain shales, that the most abundant yield of paraffin 
is thus obtained. 1g0r Daily News 10 Mar. 7/5 Until 1873 
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paraffin as a candle-makiag material had been produced 
almost wholly in Scotland and Germany, 

2. Short for paraffin ot/; sec 4. 

1861 Ann. Reg. 234 There has been lately introduced, for 
the purposes of light, an oil called ‘ paraffin’, 1865 7Yures 

Mar., The hon. secretary to the River Dee Salmon Fishery 

ad preserved a bottle of pure paraffin made from the waters 
ofthe Dee. 1880 Miss Baaopon Faust as f ant xii, [He] set 
bis face against paraffin and the whole family of oils. 

3. Chem, A general name, introduced by Waits 
1872, for the saturated hydrocarbons of the series 
CyHen42, of which the first four members, methane, 
ethane, propane, quartane (see -ANE) are at ordinary 
temperatures gaseons, those higher in the series, oily 
liquids, and those higher still, solids; all are re- 
markable for their chemical indifference, the 
hydrogen being combined in the highest proportion 
possible with the carbon, 

187a Warts Dict. Chent, V1. 705 This substance is a hydro- 
carbon or a mixture of hydrocarbons of the series ChHon423 
..the name paraffin may therefore be conveniently used as 
a generic term for the whole series. 1873 — Fowars’ Chem. 
545 Many of the paraffins occur rode in American 
petroleum. 1894 Schorlentmer's Rise & Dewel. Org, Chent, 
gz Heary Watts proposed to call the whole series thie 
parafins, and this name has been accepted, 

4. attrib, and Comb., as paraffin candle, lamp, 
-refiner; paraffin oil, any one of several oils 
obtained by distillation of coal, petroleum, and 
other substances (chemically, liqnid members of 
the paraffin series (sce 3), or mixtures of these, 
often with admixture of other hydrocarbons), used 
as illuminants and Inbricants; also called simply 
faraffin (see 2), kerosene, or petroleum ; paraffin 
scales, manufacturers’ name for a crude solid 
paraffin; paraffin wax, solid paraffin (=sensc 1), 
as distinct from paraffin oil. 

1889 Cent. Dict. sv. Butler, arate eaten, a crude 
paraffin which is used for making candles. 1862 Faranay 
fist. Candle 18 “Paraffin candles made of paraffin obtained 
from the bogs of Ireland. 1871 Roscor £éen1, Cheui, 294 
The fatty or *paraffin group of organic bodies, 1872 Raut- 
ledge’s Ev. Boy's Aun.1ss/x °Paraffin-lamps were not used 
in the house, 1874 MickLetuwaite Afod. Par, Churches 
198 Parafline lamps are now becoming much used, 1851 J. 
Voune in Aleck. Afag. LIV. 334 Treating bituminous coal... 
to obtain therefrom an oil containing paraffine which the 
patentee calls *paraffine oi). 1866 Warts Dict. Chem, LV. 
1 Boghead or Bathgate Naphtha, also called Photogen and 
Paraffin oil. @ 1882 Sia R. Curistison A utodtog, (1885) 1. 
8 Paraffin-oil. .bad been found the best of all anti-friction 
ubricants, 1899 Adlduti's Syst. fed. VIAL 52x Sulphur... 
in *paraffin ointment is useful. 1880 Spons' Encycl. Manuf. 
I, 586 The crude solid product separated from the light and 
heavy oils by the mineral oil refiners, and known as 
‘*paraffin scales’, 2888 /’ad? Mal? G, 29 Aug. 12/1 Dinner 
was finished by the light of *paraffine tapers. 1872 Rout- 

*keadge's Ev. Bay's Ann. Apr. 307/1 *Paratlineewax candles 
form a good source of light. 1894 Bottoxe Electr, Fist. 
Making (ed, 6) 18 When paraffin is mentioned ia this work, 
paraffin wax is understood, not paraffin e772, 

Hence Paraffin v. fraus., to cover, impregnate, 
or treat with paraffin (chiclly in 74/.@. Pa‘raffined); 
Paraffinic a@., Chem., of paraffin, as paraffinic 
nitrile, a compound of nitrous acid and a paraffin, 
haviag the formula C,Hin4,NO,, also called 
nitroparafin; Pa‘raffini-aze v. trazs., to treat 
with paraffin; Pa‘raffinoid @., of the form of or 
akin to paraffin. 

1876 Preece & Sivewaicur 7elegraphy 133 An apparatus 
composed of alternate layers of tin-foil and “paraffined 
paper. 1891 Anthony's Photogr, Buld. 1V.13 Dry them by 
pounag the white albumen upon a clean board which has 
peen paraffined. 1891 Atheneum 14 Mar. 347/3 On the 
Physiological Action of the * Paraffinic Nitrites. 1888 Aver, 
Nat. XXII. 859 The *paraffinized preparation is placed on 
a layer of cotton to cool, 1887 Standard 6 Sept. 3/3 
Transition from tars of the “paraffinoid to those of the ben- 
zenoid or ordinary gas tar varieties, 

tPara file, para‘fle. Sc. Os. [perh. ad. F. 
farafe, paraphe a flourish added to a signature.] 
‘ Ostentations display’ (Jam.). 

1816 Scott Antiguary xx1, Whether it is of these grand 
parafte o' ceremonies that Holy Writ says ‘it isan abomina- 
tion tome’. 1824 — Redgauutict Let. v, The subject of this 
parafile of words, 

Parafibrin, -flagellate, ctc.: see Para-1, 

+ Parafrenesie, -frensie. Obs. rare. [= OF. 
parafrenasie, ad. med.L. parafrenésis, f. Gr. mapa-, 
Para-1, in sense ‘false, spurious’ + L. phrenés¢s (in 
Celsus as a Gr. word ppevnois) madness, delirium, 
Frexzy.J Temporary delirium, due (as was thought) 
not to disorder of the brain itself, but to ils being 
affected by the fevered state of some other pare 

1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R.vit.v. (Bodh. MS), It Re 4 
of fumosite and smoke bat comep vpward to pe brayne & 
disturblep pe brayne and hatte parafrenesic, nought vrei 
frenesy (Baatiot. parafrenesis, i. frenesis non vera; OF r. 
version (Godef.) parafrenasie, qui n'est pas vraye frenasye). 
Jbid., Panne pe brayne turnep ayen into his owne good state 
and panne pis yuel parafrenesie is deliuered. 

+Parafront., 04s. Also 7 paraphront, 
{£ Gr. wapa+ beside, alongside of + Front.] A 
hanging for an altar, apparently a Dossat. 

1641 Conte. of Accommntod. in Nes) Hist. Purit. (1733) UW. 
462 Advancing Crucifixes and Images upon the Parafront 
or Altar-cloth, 21670 Hacker in Plume £i/ (1865) 129 The 
nost curious piece that I have ever seen of purple velvet 
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flowered with gold and silk, to be placed in the parafront 
above the cushion. a 1670 — AdA, Williams 1. (1692) 107 
That religion might have a dialect proper to itself, as Paten, 
Chalice, Corporal, Albe, Paraphront, Suffront, for the hang. 
ings above and beneath the table. 

Paragal, variant of PAREGAL, 

Paragamy (pare’gimi), Sio/. _[f. Gr. mapa- 
beside, alongside + ~yazia marriage.] Applied to 
a special mode of reproduction : see quot. 

1891 Hartoc in Mature 17 Sept. 484 Paragenesis will in- 
clude the following niodes, usually grouped under the tera 
parthenogenesis, apogamy (pro parte), &c.:—A. True Par- 
thenogenesis...B, Simulated Parthenogenesis...C, Metaga- 
metal Rejuvenescence..,D, Paragamy or Endokaryogamy; 
vegetative or gametal nuclei lying in a continuous mass of 
cytoplasm fuse to form a zygote aucleus. 1. Progamic 
paragamy...2 Apocytial paragamy. 

Paragaster (pxrage'sta1). Zool, [f. Gr. mapa- 
Para-1 ‘false’ +-yaar}p belly,stomach,] The central 
or gastric cavity of a simple sponge, Hence Para- 
ga‘atral a., of or belonging to the paragaster. 

1887 Sorzas in Eacycl. Brit, XX. 413/2 The simple 
paragaster of Ascetfa may hecome complicated in a variety 
of ways, 1888 — in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. xiv, The re- 
cesses, known as flagellated chambers, communicate with 
the cavity of the sac (paragaster) each by a single wide 
mouth (apopyle), and with the exterior by a small pore 
(prosopyte). /éic. p. xxvi, If endodermal, then the cavity 
of the vase forming the sponge must be paragustral, 

Paragastric (pxrage'strik),@. Zool. [cf. prec.] 

1, [f. Pana-11.] Sittated alongside the stomach 
or gastric cavity, as certain canals in Clenophora. 

1861 J. KR. Gress Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent, 223 Next, 
radial and paragastric canals appear, the former quickly 
reaching the surface of the body. 1888 Rottestox & 
Jackson Anim. Life 717 Vhese two vessels are the ‘ para- 
gastric canals‘. a 

2. [f. prec.) Pertaining to the paragaster of a 
sponge, 

1887 Son.asin Lncyel. Brit. XX. 4313/1 The instreaming 
currents bear with them into the cavity of the sac (para- 
gastric cavity) both protoplasmic particles..and dissolved 
oxygen. 

|| Paraga‘strula. Zwiiryol. [f. Pana-la + 
Gastruua.) Akind of gastrula occurring in some 
sponges, produced by invagination of the flagellate 
cells within the granular, Hence Paraga‘atrular 
a., of or pertaining to a paragastrula; Paragastrn- 
la‘tion, the formation of a paragastrula, 

1887 Sontasin Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 425/1 The two-layered 
sac thus produced isa paragastrula; its onter layer, known 
as the ¢frd/ast, gives rise to the ectoderm, the inner layer or 
Aypoblaséto the endoderm. 1890 Cent. Dict., Paragastru- 
lar.. Pavagastrulation. 

t+ Parrage. O/s. Also 4 perage. (a. F. parage 
(1ithe. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. faralge, Sp. parage, 
It. paraggto, med.L. paraticum, 7f. par equal: 
see -AGE. The original sense in med.I.. and Ir. 
was app. ‘partty of condition or rank’; hence, 
‘noble lineage or extraction’: the latter is the 
sense with which the word entered Eng.J 

1. Lineage, descent, rank; esp. noble or high 
lineage. 

1300 Floris & Bl. 256 Per bup seriauns in be eg Pat 
seruep be maidenes of parage. 13.. #.#. Addit. P. B. 167 
Aproch bou to pat prynce of parse noble. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's Prol. 230 Ue she be riche and of heigh parage. 1484 
Caxton Chivalry 46 Parage is none thynge but honour 
auncyently acustomed. 1528 Roy Aede me (Arb.) 6x They 
-fare moche better st their table Then lordes of worthy 
eee 1553 Unare Koyster D. 1, ii,(Arb.) 17 His face is 

or ladies of high and nolile parages, With whoine he hardly 
scapeth great mariages. 1652 Nrepuam tr. Sedden's Alare 
C?. 281 So did the Kings of Wales of high parage. 

2. Worth, value. rare. 

1513 Doucias £xeis ut. v. 222 Syne to my fader, .. Riche 
rewardis he gaif of hie parage. 7 

3. iquality of birth or station, as in members of 
the same family, 

3§13 Dovetas neis wv. Prol. 44 Thow makis fehill wy cht, 
and lawest the hic; Thow kauttis frendschip quhar thar 
bene na parage. 21670 Hacket Adf. Williams 1. (1692) 
11g He (Laud) thonght it a disparagement to have a parage 
with any of his rank. 

||4. Feudal Law. (As Fr., pari-z.) See quots. 

(1611 Cota. s.v., Tentr en parage, to hold part of a fief, 
as a coheire, or coparcener; or, younger brothers to hold of 
their elder by homage, and fealtie; which is therefore due 
ynto him, after partition, because he does homage vnto the 
Lord Paramount both for their parts, and his owne.) 2727-41 
Cuampens Cycé, s.v., When a fief is divided among brothers; 
«the younger hold their part of the elder hy Parage, i.e, 
without any homage or service... This Parage being an 
aie? of duty, or service among brothers or sisters. [1875 
Matne /7ist, fnst, vii. 205 Called in French ‘ Parage ', under 
which the near kinsmen of the eldest son still took an in- 
terest in the family property, but held it of him as his Peers.] 

Paragenesic (prijdgéne'sik), a. Bol. [f. 
next + -1¢.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paragenesis ; see next, 1. 

1864 Reader No. 94 477/1 Observed in paragenesic hy- 
bridity. 1878 Baattev tr. Sopinard’s Anthrop. u. vii. 369 
M. Broea has defined the various degrees of sexual affinity’, 
which he calls Homogenesis, thus:—Withont, offspring : 
Abortive, Agenesic, Dysgenesic. With offspring: Para- 
genesic, Eugenesic. 

Paragenesis (pxrijdzenésis), [mod.f{ Gr. 
napa- beside, side by side + yéveots GENESIS.) 

1. Biol. a. The production in an individual 
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organism of characters belonging to two different 
species, as in hybridism, 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

b. spec. Hybridism in which the offspring is 
partially sterile. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paragenesis: see Paragenesia. 
Paragenesia, a term one hy Broca to the comparative 
sterility of hybrids, which consists ia their being sterile with 
similar hybrids, but fertile with inembers of either parent 
species. . 

ce. A name for subsidiary or unusual modes of 
ee ; see PARAGAMY, 

. Afin, The formation of miaerals in close con- 
tact, whereby the development of the individual 
crystals is interfered with, and the whole locked or 
interlaced together in a crystalline mass; the struc- 
tare so formed, as in granite or marble. (So named 
by Breithaupt in Ger. 1849.] 

1855 Dana Min. 1. 239. 1865 Pace /fandbh. Geol. Terms 
350 Paragenesis of Minerals. 1878 Lawaence tr. Cotla's 
Rocks Class. 3 What was termed by Breithaupt Paragenesis, 
es this is meant the law of inutual association or repulsion 
of certain minerals. 1894 Thinker V. 342 By paragenesis, 
or by some form of pseudomorphism, one mineral may be 
changed into another. : 

Paragenetic (pzrajdzéne-tik), a. [f. Gr. mapa- 
(sce prec.) + -yeverixds (see GENETIC).] a. Biol. 
Pertaining to or originating by paragenesis; para- 
genesic. b. A/in. Originating side by side, as in 
paragenetic twin (crystal): see quot. 1883. 

1865 Pace Handbh. Geol. Terms 350 The innate structures 
of granite, marble, Joaf-sugar, and the like, are instances of 
paragenetic crystallisation. 1885 M. F. Hepoce in Encycl, 
Brit. XVI. 367/1 Twins [crystals] bave,.been divided into 
‘ paragenetic ‘and ‘metagenetic’. ‘The first term is applied 
to the ordinarily occurring twins, in which the compound 
structure is supposed... to have been compound in its very 
origin Fe c 

Paragenic (pxradzenik), a. = prec. b, 

1864 Wenstea cites Dana, 

Paragerminal to -glenal: see Para-12 1, 

Paraglo-bin. = next, 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chent, 1], 626. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Paraglobulin (parighgbizlin), Chem. [See 
Para-1 2.) A name given to distinguish the par- 
ticular form of Guosunin found in blood-serum 


(and to a slight extent elsewbere in the tissues). 

1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 31 Para-globulin...The globulin 
obtained from serum differs from that of the crystalline lens 
in not being precipitated from its solutions by heat or 
alcohot, and atso by the property it possesses of coagulating 
certaia liquids, as the pericardial, peritoneal, and hydrocele 
fluids... This modification of globulin has beea called para- 
globulin, and also fibrino-plastic substance from the power 
it has of forming with the above named fluids, fibrin. 18: 
Foster Phys. 1.1. (1879) 27. 1899 Alébutt’s Syst. Afed. vit. 
800 ‘The icamie is mainly paraglobulia. 

|| Paraglossa (praglp’sa). Pl.-@. Axfone, 
[f. Gr. napa- beside + yA@oaa tongue.] Each of two 


lateral appendages of the ligula in various insects. 

1826 Kiapy & Se. Entomol. V1. 359 Paraglosse .. Lateral 
and often membranous processes observable on each side of 
the tongue in some Hymenoptera, etc. 1878 Bett Gegex- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 246 This has two lateral appendages, ” 
or secondary tongues (paraglossze), at its base. 

Hence Paraglo‘agal a. of or pertaining to a 
paraglossa; Paraglo‘asate a., furnished with 
paraglossee. (Cent. Diel.) 


Paragnathons (piregnipas),@. Ornith. [f. 
Gr, rapa-, PaRA- alongside + yva6-os jaw + -ovs.] 
Having the mandibles of equal length. Henee 
Para‘gnathism, paragnathons condition. 

189 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds 24 All bills .. have been 
divided into four classes,. he paragnathous, in which both 
(mandibtes) are of about equal length, and neither is evi- 
dently bent over the other. ns 

Paragoge (perigou'dz7). [a. L. paragagé, a. 
Gr, rapaywy7 a leading past, in Gram. ‘ addition 
to the end of a syllable’; f{. wapa- past, heyond + 
d-yory} carrying, leading. In F. paragoge (e mute).] 

1. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable to 
a word, cither inorganically as in feasan-/, or, as in 
Hebrew, to give emphasis or modify the meaning. 

1656 Birowoxt Glossogr., Paragogical, of or pertaining to 
the figure Paragoge, which is when a syllable or letter is 
added to the end of a word, 1730-6 Battey (folio), Paragoge, 
. this fignre is frequent with the Hehrews, 373N for Toy 
1883 Marsu Comp, Gram. Anglo-Saxon § 20, 9. 

ig. 1658 J. ae tr, Ovid's Ibis 75 Thus Levellers by 
pocope would pare off the Superfluities of loag Estates; 
and by Paragoge add to the extremities of their short. 

|| 2. The reduction ofa dislocation. [Gr.] 

ety in Batey (folio), 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. A wheeling from column isto line. 25) 

1878 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom, Antig. 485/1 The depth 
of the whole body was thea lessened, and these intervals 
filled vp by the ordinary paragoge, and by the different 
Jochi siding up nearer to each other. 

Paragogic (pxragedzik), ¢. Gram. [ad. 
mod.L. paragigic-us: see prec. and -1c,] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of paragoge; esp. of 
a sound or letler: Added to a word by paragoge. 

1727-41 Cuampeas Cycl., Paragogic, in grammar, denotes 
something added to a word without adding any thing to the 
sense thereof,..Jn the Hebrew the 7 is frequently Paragogic, 
1778 Be. Lowtu Trans/. Jsa, Notes (ed. 12) 291 These are 
infinitives with a paragogic 7. 1837 G. Pamups Syriac 
Gram, 81 1a the 3rd pers. plu. pret... Peal, some verbs take 
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the paragogic forms. 1887 A. Moret-Fatio in ucycé. 
Brit. XX11. 349/2 The infinitives with r paragogic (viarer, 
seurer, plourer) are not used. 

Paragogical (perigg'dzikal), «. [f as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1607 Htrron Defence t 88 They both read it, and that 
with prickes & tooke it not tobe paragogical. 164: Mitton 
Auimads. i, Wks, (1851) 188 You cite them to appeare for 
certaine Paragogicall contempts, before a capricions Pa- 
dantie of hot-liver'd Grammarians. 75x Werstey fH ks. 
(1872) XIV. 154 Frequently they [Futures} assume a para- 
gogical 7 with Kamets. 

Elence Parago'gically adv., by way of paragoge. 

1706 A, Bevroro Temple Alus. vii. 142 The Letter (j) is 
Paragogically added, 

Pa‘ragogize, v. rare. [f. PARAGOGE + -IZE.] 
trans. To add as a final syllable. 

1866 Brackmore C, Nozved! liv, Bob knew better than to 
paragogize the feminine termination, 

Paragon (px'riggn), sé. (a.) Also (6 parageon, 
peragon, 6-7 parragon), 6-8 paragone. [a. OF. 
paragon (13th c.), now parangon m., in OF, also 
para(n)gonne fem., ad. It. Jaragone (also faran- 
gone) m., ©a triall or touch-stone to try gald, or 
good from bad’ (so in Dino Compagni 41324, and 
Boceaccio; also in 15th. lr. : see Godef.); ‘a eom- 
parison or conferring together; a paragon, a match, 
a compare, an equal’ (Florio 1611). C£ Sp. paraz- 
gon or paragon ‘an equall,a fit man to match him, 
one comparable with’ (Minsheu 1399). Sec below.] 

I. 1. A pattern or model of excellence. a. A 
person supreme in merit or excellence, 

@ 1548 Hatt Chrou,, Hen, V 33b, Thys prince was almost 
the Arabicall Phenix, and emongest his predecessors a very 
Paragon, 1557 Totted!’s Misc. (Arb.) 178 But therwas neuer 
Lanra more then one, And her had Petrarke for his para- 
gone, 1577 3. Gooce J/eresbach's llusb. (1586) 168 She 
was the very Phenix and Parageon of all the Gentlewomen 
that I ever knewe. 1592 Grerne Philom, Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 175 The peragon of Italy for honorable grace. 1689 
Suaowet. Bury Kairu. i, Your ladyship .. has been long 
held a paragon of perfection. 1784 i; Porrer Virtuous 
Villagers 11. 159 He is a paragon of his sex. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Charnred Sea ix. 133 She will tura outa para- 
gon of a wife. 1891 R. Enuis Cafudlus xxxvii. 17 You 
chiefly, peerless paragon of the tribe long-lock’d,.. Egnatius, 

b. A thing of supreme excellence. 

1601 Hontaxnn Péiny II. 372 [Magic] is at this day re- 
puted by most nations of the earth, for the paragon & chief 
of al sciences. 1656 Br, Hatt Nem. Wks, (1660) 22 We 
came down to Antwerp, the paragon of Cities. 1756 C. 
Leeas Ess. Waters 1. Ded., Vhe dissolved civil constitution, 
that paragon of perfect polity. 1861 J. Rurrint Dr. Antonio 
x, Sir John. .pronounced it to be the paragon of easy-chairs. 

+2. A match; a mate, companion ; a consort in 
marriage ; a rival, competitor. (Also of a thing.) 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1.45 Cyrus our prince and lorde, 
whose paragon wee haue chosen you to bee. 1592 SPENSER 
AL. ilubberd 1026 Love and Lordship bide no paragone. 
1596 — /.Q. vi. ix. 11 He .. her worthy deemed ‘To be a 
Princes Paragone esteemed. 1594 Cuarman flymuns in 
Cynthiane Wks. (1875) 15/1 Through noblest mansions, 

ardens and_ groves, exempt from paragons. 1762 J. II, 
Stevenson Crasy Sales 43 You cannot fish up His like 
and paragon again. 1824 Wirren tr. Tasso 1v. xlvi, None 
bat himself conld be his paragon in vice. 

+3. Comparison; competition, emulation, rivalry, 

ICf. 1589 Pottentam Eng. Poesie i. xix. (Arb.) 241.) 1590 
SPENSER Juiopvtntos 274 Minerva .. deign’d with her the 

aragon to make. 1590 — #.Q. 10. iii. sy Wemen valorons, 

Which have full many feats.. Performd, in paragone of 
proudest men, 1996 /drd, y. iii, 24 Then did he set her by 
that snowy one,.. Of both their beauties to nake paragone. 
1664 EvELYN tr. Freart'’s Archit. Ep. Ded. 1 A Work.. 
worthy to go in paragon with it. 

II. Specific and technical applications, 

4, A perfect diamond; now applied to those 
weighing more than a hundred carats. [So in 
mod.F.) In quot. 1616 jig. of a person. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, He is no great large 
stone, but a true paragon, He has all his corners. 1622 
Matynes Aue. Law Merch. 75 The fassets must be ia- 
dastrionsly wrought, which in grent stones of 10 or 12 Carrats 
maketh them to he Paragons, that is to say, in all perfection. 
1647 R. Starviton Fuvenal 241 That stone, which for a 
paragon was set. 1863 Chamébcrs' Bk. of Days 1. 484/1 
Oaly six very large diamonds (called paragons) are known. 

tb. Also paragon-stone. Obs. 

1gg8 WWaRDE tr. Alexis’ Secr, 1. 94b, Take Cristal, or 
paragon stone. 1573 Art of Limming 9 Take a beade of 
Christall or a Paragon stone, 1629 Maxwee tr. Herodian 
(1635) 250 His Rings set with Paragon Stones. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. [udia & P. 213 The Diamond ..Withont Spots or 
Foutness, is called a Paragon-stone. 

+5. A kind of double camlet; a stuff used for 
dress and upholstery in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. Ods. fet I. parangon de 
Venise, the finest silk stuffs from Venice (Littré).] 

¢1605 Allegations of Worsted Weavers (B. M. Add. MS. 
12504, art. 64) The Paragon, Peropus, and Philiselles may be 
affirmed to be donble chamblet; the difference being only 
the one was double ia the warpe, and the other in the wloo]ff. 
1618 Nawarth Househ. Bks, (Surtees) 74, xij yards of water 
paragon for my Lady at vs. viijd...5 yards of French green 
paragon..xxvs.xd. 1659-60 Perys Diary 8 Mar., Took my 
wife by land to Paternoster Row, to huy some Paragon for 
& petticoat and so home again. 1674 Lond, Gaz. No. 852/4 
Hangings for a Room of Green Paragon, 1678 Flemings 
in Oxford (O.H.S.) I. 255, 7 yards & an halfe of black 
Paragon for a [Undergraduate’s] Gowne. 1739 Obserz. 
Wool 4 Woolt. Manuf. in Beck Draper's Dict. 245 Para: 

Vor. VII, 


we 
453, 

o 
gon... stuff of combing wool. 

(1872) TI. 173 The Plowman, the Squire, the Erranter 
Clown, At home she subdued in her Paragon Gown, 

+6. A kind of black marble: see quot. 1753. 
Obs. [F. parangon a kind of black marble of 
Egypt and Greece (1ittré).] 

[1632 Litucow 7rav, vi. 267 The floore being curionsly 
indented with intermingled Alabaster and black ‘shining 
Parangone.| 1645 Evewyn Diary May (1879) 1. 227 A 
niche of paragon for the statue of the Prince now living. 
1753 CuHampers Cycl, Supp, Paragone,..the naine given by 
many to the basaltes, a black marble, nsed as a touchstone, 

7. Printing. Name of a large size of type inter- 
mediate between Great Primer and Double Piea, 
about 3} lines to the inch. Now usually called 
‘two-line Long Primer’, 

1706 Specimen of Letters b1, in H. Hart Cealtery Sf Oxf 
Typog. 67 Paragon Roman (Bought 1706). Paragon Ttalick 
(Bought 1706). 1824 J. Jouxson 73fogr. Il. 77 Paragon 
is the only letter that has preserved its name, being called 
so by all the printing nations. 1843 Peany Cycl, XXV. 
456/1 Of types larger than those employed for book.work, 
the first, in an ascending series, is called Paragon, 1887 
T. B. Reen O4 Fug. Letter Foundries 34 Vhe first named 
( Trafalgar] has disappeared in England, as also has Paragon. 

B. adj, [Perh. originating in a/i. use of the sh.] 

Of surpassing excellence, perfect in excellence. 
(Sce also 4b.) 

1601 Hotraxy Péfay 1, 457 We may be bold to compare 
them with that Paragon-coronet of the Greeks, which passeth 
al others. 1632 Wentwortn Let, 24 Sept. in Gardiner //ist, 
Chas. f, 1. Pref. rg If 1 do not fall square, and .. paragon, 
in every point of duty to my master, 1672 Six ‘T, Browne 
Let. to Mritnd $29 Vhose jewels were paragon, without 
flaw, hair, ice, or clond, 1825 R. P. Warp fremaine U1 
xv. 345 Presuming to have had opinions, which this paragon 
Lord does not approve. 

[Nete, This word appears first in Italian (rgth c.), whence 
in Fr, Sp.,ete. The notion of Diez that paragon originated 
in Sp., from the prep. phrase para con (which is sometimes 
= fin comparison with )is historically untenable. Bunt it is 
nat certain whether the original sense of It. paragone was 
‘comparison’, or ‘tonch-stone’; in the latter sense it might 
stand for pietra df faragone, For the etymology, Tohler 
(Aettschr. Rom, Phil, (1880) 1V. 373) suggested derivation 
from the Gr. vb, mapaxovay ‘to sharpen or whet one thing 
against another’, f. axovy ‘whetstone’, supposing that this 
may have developed the sense ‘touch-stone |, or that the It. 
vb. paragonare may have been formed from mapaxorar, 
with the sense of ‘try or compare by ruhhing together’, 
whence paragone the act of doing this, Jietra di paragone 
‘comparison stone, touch-stone’. A med. Gr. mapaxdey is 
cited as applied to a smooth hard stone uscd to polish the 
gold laid on in illuminating, But the suggestion presents 
varions difficulties,} 

Paragon (pe'rigfn), v. Also 7 -one, paran- 
gon, parragon. [f. Paracon sé. : cf. F. para(n)- 
gonner, Vt. para(n\gonare ‘to equall, to paragone, 
to compare’ (Ilorio), Sp. farazgonar: see pree.] 

1. trans. To place side by side; to parallel, 
compare. (Now archaic or pocltc.) 

a1§86 Staxney Arcadia 1. (1590) Liij, The picture of 
Painela..whiche in lite forme he ware in a Tablet. .pur- 
posing. .to paragon the little one with Artesias length. 1600 
QO.EL@M. Suteurre) Mepé. to Libel 1.i.1 An excellent and 
singular woman, to bee parangoned with the famous women 
of ancient time. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cl Lv. 71. 1667 
Mitton P. £. x. 426 Lucifer, so by allusion calld, Of that 
bright Starr to Satan paragond. 1894 A. Austin in Blachw. 
Mag. Sept. 312 Baby billows, mere cradles rather .. when 
paragoned with these monsters of the real deep, 

2. To match, to mate. (Now foedic, cte.) 
£1615 Sir W. Mure Sov. vii, My loue, my lyfe.. Bright 
spark of beutie, paragon'd by few. 1697 Evecyn sVaaeisue, 
vii, 239 Such proof of their Ahilities..as may rightly paragon 
them with..the Ancients, 1835 Lyrron Avenai vi. v, [It 
was] a virtue nature conld not paragon, words could not 
repay. 1872 Brownixe /ffine xxiii, To join your peers, 
paragon charm with charm, As T shall show you may. 

+3. To excel, surpass. Oés. 

1604 Saks. Of/, ui. 62 He hath atchiew'd a Maid That 
paragons description, and wilde Fame. 

+4. To set forth as a paragon or perfect model. 
1613 Snaxs. /Zex, VZI/, i. iv. 230 We are contented To 
weare our mortall State to come, with her..before the 
primest Creature That's Parragon'd 0’ th’ World. 
+5. To serve as a paragon or model of; to 
typify, exemplify. Ods. : 

3617 Contins Def Bf. Ely 1. Abstr. of Contents ii, Peter the 
fitter to paragon the Church, becanse a great sinner and so 
apt to shew mercie, 7 ' 

+6. intr. To compare, compete, vie with. Obs. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. I]. 1v. ix. 123. Few or none could for 
Feature paragon with her, and much less excel her. 
Paragonite (pz‘rigdnait). Afiz. [Named 
1848, from Gr. napayor pr. pple., leading aside or 
astray, misleading +-1TE1.] A hydrons mica con- 
taining sodium, and so distinguished from common 
or potash mica (muscovite). /aragonite-schist, 
a mica-sclist in which paragonite takes the place 


of museovile. 
1849 J. Nicot. A/é#. 163 The mica slate. named paragonite. 
1868 Dana JJ in. (ed. 5) 488 Paragonite constitntes the mass 


| of the rock at Monte Campione. 


Hence Paragoni‘tic «., characterized by the 


presence of paragonite. 2 
1868 Dana JJin. (ed. §) 488 The rock..containing cyanite 
and staurotide, called paragonitic or talcose schist. 


+ Pa‘ragonize,v. Obs. [f. Paracon sd, +-175.] 
l. trans. To compare, put in competition or 
rivalry: = PARAGON v. 1, 


attrié, 1719 D'Urrev Pills | 


PARAGRAPH. 


1589 Putrennam Lag. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 241 Faire 
women whose excellencie is disconered by paragonizing or 
setting one to another. 1656 Kart Monn. tr. Baccalini'’s 
Advts, fr. Parnass, i. xxxiii. (1656) 282 ‘Those, who pre- 
spmed too much upon themselves, and dared to paragonise 
their privat Nobility, with his immense fortune who reigned, 

2. To match, to equal: = Panacon 7. 2. 

1606 G. Wlooncocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. fustine 
Ggij, Me tined without al example, no man ener para. 
gonizing him. 1635 J. Hayvwaen tr. Lioudi's Banish'a Uirg. 
65 If there was any accomplish’d Gentleman, that .. para 
gonized Perosphilo, 

3. To serve as a model of, exemplify, typify : 
PARAGON 2 5. 

1586 A. Day Aug, Secretary 1. (1623) 147 All those excel- 
lencies, which none bat her selfe can paragonize, 

Pa-ragonless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Without 2 paragon, matchless, peerless. 

1599 Nasue Lewten Stuff (1871) 53 Whilst 1 loitered in 
this paragonless fish-town, city, town or countiy, 

Paragoric, obs. form of Parecoric, 

+Paragram. Oés. [f. Gr. phrase rd napa 
ypdppa oxdppara, lit. ‘jokes by the letter.) A 
kind of play upon words, consjsting in the alteration 
of one letter or group of letters of a word, 

Ly some writers restricted to the change of the initial 
letter or letters, as in Svderius ero for Tiberius Nero, 
but Aristotle included such as noAag for kopag. 

a1679 Hoppes ARAeforick im x, (1681) 116 Paragrams; 
that is, allusions of words are graceful, if they be well placed. 
qu Anpison Speet. No. 61 22 .\ristotle.. describes two or 
three kinds of Puns, which he calls Paragrams, 1753 MEL- 
MoTHt tr. Cicero's Let#, wv. xviii, Unless it be some smart 
pan, or elegant hyperbole, some striking paragram, or some 
arch and nneapected turn. Verte, A Paragram isa species of 
the pun which consistsin changing the initial letters ofa name. 

So Paragra‘mmatist [Gr. *mapaypaypanarys : 
sce prec. and -ssvJ, a maker of ‘ paragrams’, 

1gtr Appison Spect, No. 61 23 A Gentleman whom he 
locked npon to be the greatest Paragrammatist among the 
Moderns, 


Paragraph (pe'rigraf). sb. Also 6-7 -graff e. 
(a. F. paragraphe (13th c. in Matz.-Darm.) = It. 


; paragrafo, ad, late L. paragraph-us, a. Gr. nopa- 


*ypaspos orig. a short horizontal stroke drawn below 
the heginning of a line in which a break in the 
sense ocenrs (see Kenyon a/aogr. 27); also 
= napaypapy, a passage so marked; f£. mapa- by 
the side + ~ypapos written. ] 

1. A symbol or character (now usually {] or 7) 
formerly used to mark the commencement of a new 
section or part of a narrative or discourse; now, 
somctimes introducing an editorial obster dictzm 
or protest, and sometimes as a reference to a 
marginal note or foot-note. 

Its original use is common in Middle English MSS. (where 
the form is often a red or blue @.@ or B,D). lt was retained 
by the early printers, and remains in the Bible of 1612 (but 
only as far as Acts xx), no doubt because every verse begins 
a new line, so that the method of indicating a paragraph 
by ‘indenting ' (as done by ‘Tindale, Coverdale, and the 
Revisers of 1831-5) was not available. 

1538 Evvot Dict, Jaragraphus,& paragraphum, a para- 
grafe. 1565 Cooper /Aesaurus Introd. +iv, Which he may 
find out by this Paragraffe 4. 1623 Cockuram, Paragraph, 
a note set tn the margent of a booke, to obserne and marke 
the differing discourses therein. 1691 Marcr Aug. Gran, 
(ed. 2) 126 Formerly. .they used this Figure | termed a Pil- 
crow, and by the Printers, Paragraph, 18241. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed, 5) I. 412 A Paragraph {| denotes the beginning 
of a new subject, or a sentence not connected with the fore- 
going. Vhis character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments. 1824 J. Jounson Vyfogr. M1 iii, 52 At 
present, paragraphs are seen only in Bibles. : 

2. A distinct passage or section of a discourse, 
chapter, or book, dealing with a particular point 
of the subject, the words of a distinct speaker, etc., 
whether consisting of one sentence or of a number 
of sentences that are more closely connected with 
each other than with what stands before and after. 
Such a passage was at first usnally indicated by 
the mark described above ; but afterwards, as now, 
by beginning on a new line, which is indented or 
set back by the space of an ‘em-quad’, and ends 
without running on to the next passage; hence, in 
reference to typography or manuscript, a paragraph 
is a portion of the text between two such breaks; 
but, in a less technical sense, it is sometimes applied 
to any passage which, from its nature, might or 
ought to be so indicated in writing or printing. 

1525 tr. Jerome of Brunswick's Surg, Tvj/1 In the xxv 
chapytre .. in the seconde paragraphe. 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph. 1. {Arb.) 78, 1 call that by bookes and chapiters, 
whyche the greke booke deuideth by chapiters and para. 
grapbes, 1664 H. More Jlyst. fig. 470 [He] tells us the 
best way..in a Paragraph worthy to be written in letters 
of Gold, toward the end of the first part of the Homily. 1705 
R. Cromwett in Lag. flist, Rev. (1898) XIII. 122 This short 
paragraph hath a deal of matter init, 1706 Pues, Para. 
graph, a Portion of Matter in a Discourse or Treatise, 
contained between two Breaks, 7. ¢. which begins witb a new 
Line, and ends where the Line breaks off. 1830 D'Isragir 
Chas. 1,111. vi. 103 A chronicle which contracts many an 
important event iatoa single paragraph. 1863 Miss Braopon 
Eleanor's Vict. (1878) J. ji. 17 The letter..was written in 
sharp and decisive paragraphs, and in a peat firm hand. 

b. A distinct article or section of a law or legal 


document, usually nnmbered, B 


PARAGRAPH. 


1gsz Hutoet, Paragraffe or sence in lawe wrytten, or 
opinion written before a sentence in lawe, 1736 Bottnc- 
BROKE Patriot. (1749) 84 Our obligation to suhmit to the 
civil law is a principal paragraph in the natural Jaw. 1813 
Wenuncton Let. to Bart Bathurst 3 July in Gurw, Desf. 
X. 507, 1 beg your Lordship’s particular attention..to the 
13th paragraph of the instructions. 1883 Audes Sufr. Crt. 
xxxvitt vil, Every affidavit shall be..divided into paragraphs, 
and every paragraph shall be numbered consecutively, and 
as nearly as may be shall! be confined to a distinet portion of 
the subject. . : r 

3. A short passage, notice, or article in a news- 
paper or journal, without a heading, or having 
only a side headiag; an item of news. 


The paragraphs here are quite independent and uncon- 
nected with each other, but they constitute collectively 


2 summary of local or general news or gossip, or of ‘notes’ 


on some special subject or department. : 

1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 1, 212 He [the newsprinter] has 
made a flaming paragraph of it. 1780 Newgate Cal, V. 202 
‘The writer..inserted various paragraphs in the news-papers 
in favour of the unfortunate men. 1833 Ht. Martingan 
Loom & Lugger u. v. 79 Handing the newspaper to his 
sister and pointing out a paragraph. 1882 Penooy £xg. 

‘ousnalism xi. 78 The Morning ost .. made a name for 
itself by its fresh and sparkling paragraphs of Court and 
fashionable gossip. tgo2 Besant Five Vears’ Tryst 95 
Next day there was a paragraph in the London papers [ete.]. 

4. atirib. and Comé. 

1769 Middlesex Frné. 14-16 Sept. 4/4 A paragraph writer 
shall kill you the stoutest man in the kingdom for his six- 
penee, and hring him to life again for another. 1798 Woicorr 
(P. Pindar) Vales of Hoy Wks. 1812 1V, 418 The Prince of 
Paragraph-makers, The Nahob of News. 1813 Hazuitt Jed. 
#ss. (1819) 9 Visposing of their government at the will of 
every paragraph-monger. 1881 Dasly News 22 Mar. 6/4 
[fe] explained that parayraph advertisements were advertise- 
ments appearing in the body of the paper amongst the news. 

Paragraph (pe'rigraf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

tl. rans. To sign, to initial; =PaRapu v. 2. Obs. 

1601 J. Wueecer 7reat, Coma. 90 Ginen..at Praghe.. 
Subscribed Rudolph, Paragraphed 1. D. W. Freymonde. 
1652 Eveiyn Sé. France Mise. Writ. (1805) 68 [They] deliver 
them [reports] to the Greffier or Clerk, by whom they are 
to be allowed, that is, Paragraphed in parchment. 

2. To mention ia a paragraph; to write a news- 
paper paragraph or short notice about. Also adso/. 

1764 Foote Patron it. Wks. 1799 1. 359, 1 will paragraph 
you in every newspaper. 1774 Westm. lag. I. 489 We'll 
paragraph and puff. 1777 SueKroan Sch. Scand.1.ii, Lam 
sneered at by all iny acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. 1827 E.vaniner 749/2 ‘Vhe newspapers had 
already begun ta paragraph him as a ‘Nonpareil’. 1880 
ae Tel. 11 Nov., No one was more paragraphed and 
puffed. ne 

+b. To treat of (a matter) in a paragraph. Ods, 

1774 R. Govucu Let in Nichols Lit, Auecd, 1824 ¢. (1814) 
VITL. 611 What..the menial tribe would paragraph to the 
Newspapers. . : 

ec. With extensioa expressing the result achieved. 

1815 in Southey Life A. Bell (1344) ILL 573 For very little 
money you may be paragraphed np to the episcopal throne. 
1828 /raminer 6538/1 His enemies..sqnibbed, and para- 
graphed, and taradiddled him to death. 1830 /éfd. 610/2 
The Politician must be quacked, paragraphed, clubbed, and 
coteried into notoriety. s 

3. To divide iato or arrange in paragraphs. 
(Chiefly in passzve.) 

1799 C. Winter in W. Jay £7 (1843) 27 The whole is so 
injudicionsly paragraphed, and so wretchedly unconnected. 
1885 Atheneum 14 Nov. 635/2 This .. contains H.M. 
inspectors’ reports . classified, paragraphed,and summarized. 

Paragrapher (pxrigrafas'. [f. pree. +-ERL) 
One who writes paragraphs, a paragraphist. 

3822 J. Witson in Blackw. A/ag. X1. 362*, | detest news. 
writers — paragraphers —sponting-elub speechifiers. 1899 
West, Gaz. 10 July 2/1 The play uaheralded by the 
paragrapher or the Press. 

|| Paragraphia (pzrigre fia). Path. [mod. 
L.£P 1 as . s 

.yf PARA-1 1 + Gr. -ypagia writing.] The aphasic 
symptom of writing one word for another. 

31878 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cyct, Afed. XIV. 789 Morhid 
paragraphia, like morbid paraphasia, presents itself in mild 
and in severe forms. 1899 Aélbutt's Syst. Afed. VIL. 442 
Paraphasia and paragraphia are incodrdinate rather than 
paretic or paralytie defects of speech. 

Paragraphic (pxragrefik), a. [f. Para- 
GRAPH + -IC, 
Greek, but not in the English senses.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature or form of 
a paragraph or paragraphs. 

1790 Bystander 94 The stimulating influence of puffing 
spice and Ratagcontic Cayenne. 1813 Edin. Rev. XXI. 
221 Some unprosperous member of the paragraphie corps. 
1848 G. 5. Faarr J/any A/ansions Pref. (1851) 41 Transla- 
tion and perseraphic division of the Cosmogony down to 
the end of the Fourth Day. 1866 Atheneum 29 Dec. 870 
Sententions and paragraphie eommon-places. 

2. Path, Of or pertaining to paragraphia. 

1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VU. 435 The writing..of other 
Pave may show defects of a paragraphie type. /4id. 445 

n persons who have been ne Pmeete ice to write, it is 
possible that writing (though at first of a paragraphie type) 
may be executed. — a P. 

Paragraphical (pxtigrefikal), @. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 1. 

1748 H. Wavrore Lett. fo Hf. Afann (1834) II. 242 Adien ! 
1 am very paragraphical and you see have nothing to say. 
1784 New Spectator No. 9. 8 A list of the sums paid to the 
Editors of six of the morning papers for the paragraphical 
support of a certain unpopular measure. 1785 CroTweLL 
Pref. to Bp. Wilson's Bible bij, The verses being numbered 
in the margin, and distinguished in the text by para. 


The adj. mapaypagtx-os was used in - 


454 


rs 
graphical marks. a ip Poe Mlarginalia Wks, 1864 111. 
577 His essays have thus only paragraphical effect; as 
wholes, they produce not the slightest impression. 

Paragra‘phically, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.) 
a. In or by means of paragraphs; paragraph by 
paragraph, b. In the style of, or by means of, 
newspaper paragraphs. - 

«1713 Ettwoop Autodiog. (1765) 293, 1 began the Book 
ngain, and reading it with Pen in Hand, answered it para- 
graphically as] went. 1727 Baiteyvol. 1), Paragraphically, 
Paragraph by Paragraph, or in Paragraphs. 1793 Sporting 
Mag. 11, 108 bh eye announced paragraphically in the 
papers. 1890 Pall Mail G18 Jan. 6/2 Writing condensedly 
and paragraphically. 

Paragraphing (pxrigrafin), 7d/.sd. [-1NG1.] 
The action of Parnacraru v, a. The writing of 
newspaper paragraphs or treating of a subject by 
means of these. b. Arrangement or division into 
paragraphs, Also affrrd, 

8. 1805 Surr Winter in Lond, (1806) I, 71 Many powerful 
rivals have started in the art of paragraphing, and the 
mystery itself has considerably sunk in its credit. 1803 
J. McCartuy Red Diamonds U1. 230 About whum every 
one in the paragraphing line wrote paragraphs, 

b. 1881 Atheneum 23 Apr. 5362/1 The arrangement is 
different and the paragraphing is altered, but otherwise the 
matter is toa large extent a reprint, 2899 F.C. ConyreareE 
in Aster, Frul, Theol, Oct. os, | have..reproduced the 
punctuation and paragraphing of the MS. 

Paragraphism (pe‘ragrafiz'm), [f. ParacRapn 
sé, + -18M.) The system or practice of composing 
or printing newspaper paragraphs. 

1846 Por Duychink Wks, 1864 111. 64 A brevity that de- 
generated into mere paragraphism. 1890 Univ. Rev. Sept. 
78 The daily newspapers..are overrun with social para. 
graphism. 

Paragraphist (px‘rigrafist). [f. as prec. + 

-18T.] A professional writer of newspaper para- 
graphs, 
, 1798 in Spirit Pub. Frais.(1799) 11. 350 Every paragraphist 
is justly noticing the immense public advantages which 
await the issue of the Jate..victory. 1805 Sure Winfler in 
Lond, (1806) 111, 247 A hireling pamphleteer and para- 
graphist, 1892 7¥mes 6 Feb. 9/5 Those powers of darkness, 
the descriptive reporter and the sensational paragraphist. 

+ Paragraphi-stical, a. Obs. rare—. [f. as 
prec, + -IcaL.) = Paracrapuic 1 (but purporting 
to be nsed nonseasically). 

@162§ Fretewer Fair Maid wm, i, Let usa little examine 
the several! conditions of our Paragraphisticall suitors. 

Pa-ragraphize, v7. wonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-Izk.] gudr. To write paragraphs for the newspapers. 

1826 Disrai Viv. Grey ut, viii, 123 Do you ever see the 
‘Age'?..1s ic crue that his Lordship paragraphises a little? 

+Paragraphly, a‘v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2.] Paragraph by paragraph, paragraphically. 

1678 Six A. Forrester in Landerd. Papers (Camden) 111, 
Ixxxi. 137 That the draught of the intended Addresse might 
be taken paragraphly into consideration. /éfd. 138 The 
House had paragraphly and very fully heard and debated ic. 

Paragraphy (px‘ragrafi). [f PARAGRAPH: see 
-GRAPHY.) ‘The writing of newspaper paragraphs ; 
newspaper paragraphs collectively or as a class, 

1896 Critic (N.Y.) 2g Jan. 64/2 There has been a whirl of 
paragraphy over the secession of Mr. P. C. from the 
Lyceum. /éfd. 17 Oct. 233 In these days of literary para. 
graphy..it requires some ingenuity to keep up an incognito. 

Paragration, obs. variant of PERAGRATION, 

Paraguay (p'ragwé!). [The name of a river 
and Republic of South America.) 

1. The Sonth American shrub //ex paraguayensis, 
commonly called Maté, the leaves of which are 
dricd or roasted, and infused as a beverage ia the 
same way as tea. Hence /araguay-tea. 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl,, faraguay,..a celebrated plant 
of the shruh kind.. heres known among ns under the 
denomination of Sonth-Sea T'ea, /ééd., The use of Paraguay 
began Jately to obtain in England; where many people 
seemed to like it aswell as tea, 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s. v., The valnable herb called Paraguay, ..the infu- 
sion of which is drank, in all the Spanish provinces of S. 


America, instead of tea. 1858 Sinmonos Diet. Trade, Para-, 


guay-tea, the leaves of the South American holly, fer 
Paraguensts, 

2. Paraguay herb: see quots. 

1748 Earthguake of Peru iii. 263 They make use of the 
liad of Paraguay, which some call St. Bartholomew's Herh. 
1887 MoLoney Jorestry W, A/r. 396 Paraguay Herh (Van- 
dellia diffusa, L.).—Smali herb, In South America this 
plant is used as an emetic. 

Paraheliotropic (pxrab/lictrgpik), a. Bot, 
[f. Gr. wapa- aside + fAtos sun +-tporos turning + 
-1c: cf. [errotropric.) Of leaves: Turning their 
edges in the direction of incident light. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Afovem, Pl. 419 The leaves of some 

lants when exposed to an intense and injurious amount of 
fight direct themselves, by rising or sinking or twisting, so 
as to be less intensely illuminated. Such movements have 
sometimes been called diurnal sleep... They might be called 
paraheliotropic, 1881 Darwin in Nature X X11, 409/2 With 
several species of Hedychium, a widely-different parahelio- 
tropic movement occurs. pede ou 

araheliotropism = (parihéliyp*trdpiz’m). 
Bot. [f. as prec. + -1su.] A teadeacy in plants 
when exposed to brilliant light to turn their leaves 
parallel to the incidence of the light-rays. 

1881 Darwin in Vature XXII. 409/1 This remarkable 
movement ] have called parabeliotropism. /did., F. Miller 


PARAKEET. 


doubts whether so strongly marked a case of parahelio- 
tropism would ever be observed under the duller skies of 
England. ‘ 

Parahyal, -hypnosis: see Para-1, 

Parail, -aile, -aille, var. Parrit, Pare. Obs. 

Parais, Paraison, obs, f. Parapisz, Parison. 

Parakeet (pxrakit), paroquet (pzeidkét), 
parr-. Forms: a. 6 parroket, 7 parrocquet, 
parocket, 7-9 perroquet, (8 paraquet), 8- 
paro-, parroquet. 8. 6 (?parakitie), parrachito, 
6-7 paraquit(t)o, 7 parraquito, parakito, 
-keeto, -chito, -que(e)to; perokito, -chito; 
par(r)akita; parraketto, paraketo, -cketto, 
paroqu=>to, 5-8 paraquetto. +. 7 parakeete, 
parrakeit, 7-5 parakite, (8 parrochite, paro- 
queet, 9 -keet), 7- parakeet, S- parrakeet. 
[Scveral forms, repr. (a) OF. paroguet (14th c. in 
Hatz,-Darm.), mod.F. pervoguet parrot; (8) It. 
parrochetto, -ucchelto, perrochelto (also in Florio, 
Parochito ‘a little Parret or Parochito’), Sp. peré- 
quito (recent); (y) aa aaglicized form of this as 
par(rjakeet. The OF. paroguet is held by Dar- 
mesteter to be ad. It. parrochetto, dim. of pavrroco 
parson (cf. wofeate sparrow, dim. of moire monk); 
but some think the typical It. form to be parrue- 
chetto, as dim. of parrucca ‘peruke, periwig’, ia 
reference to the plumage of the head in some 
species. Ia Sp. pertguito is a laler dim. of the 
much commoner name ferico, supposed to be the 
same word as /ertco, colloquial dim. of Pedro 
Peter: cf. Parrot. The relations between the 
Sp. and It. forms cannot be scttled until the 
chronology is known; prob. the name has been 
modified by popular etymology in one or both, 

As he pate was known in Italy from Roman times 
downward, the name farrochetto, etc., may have originated 
there rather than (as sometimes assnmed) with the Spanish 
and Portuguese navigators.] 

A bird of the parrot kind ; now sfec. applied to 
the smaller birds included ia the order, esp, those 
having long tails. 

The species best known and having the widest range is the 
ring-necked parakeet (Palzornis torquatus), often kept as 
a cage bird; another well-known species is the 4lcrandrine 
farakeet (P. alexandri); the common parakeet of the 
United States is Conurus carolinensis; special genera of 
parrots are known as grass-parakeets, ground-parakects, 

a, 31581 Hasuuron Cath. Traict. in Cath. Traciates 
(S. T.S.) 102 For him and sik vtheris, quha i parrokettis 
enterteneis the anditouris be clattering tellis, 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. w. 38 In some places Parroc- 
quets are taken after the same manner. 1698 Frocer Vey, 
47 Small birds, with fine feathers: among them there are 
Perroquets, Cardinals, and Colihries 1698 Frver Ace. 
E. india & Ff. 71 Here were some Fiocks of Parockets. 
1713 BERKELEY Guartl. No. 49 ? 7,1 look on the beans and 
Jadies as so many paraquets inan aviary, 1718 Prior Dove 
91, | would not give my Paroquet For ali the Doves that 
ever flew. 1776 PAil. Trans. LXVI. 574 A perroquet... got 
from his master some of the boiled fish. 1796 Stroman Suvi- 
nam VI. xvii, 32 Beautiful paroquets, which are a species of 
parrots, but smaller though not less common. 1846 G, 
Garpxwer Brazil 179 Parroquets, ..keeping up an almost 
continual ery of Parroquet—Parroqnet. 

8. c1595 Cart. Wyatt A. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind, (Hakl. 
Soc.) 38 Infinite store of parratis, parakities, and other great 
birds of most fine and well mixed collers. 1596 RaLeicn 
Discov, Griana 61 They brought vs also..a sort of Para- 
qnitos, no bigger than wrens. 1 T. Mfouret)] S7/- 
wormes 66 Millet seede wherewith Parrachitos are fed. 
1603 Fiorto Mfoulaigue 11. viii. (1632) 214 Loved .. for our 
pastimes, as we do apes, monkies, or perokitoes, 1644 
Quartes Sheph. Orac. iv, We discipline them, teach them 
how to prate, Like Parakitoes, words they know not what. 
21652 Brome City Hit iu Wks, 1873 1. 286 Madame, how 
does your Monckey, your Parrot, and Parraqnitoes? 1652 
S. S. Scerefary's Studie 37 None of your jigging Girles, 
that pearch Paraqnettos on their fists. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No, 
to1g/q4 A Green Parraketto, with a black and red Ring 
abont his Neck, lost. 1682 $. Witson cc, Carolina 1a In 
the woods great plenty of wilde.: Turtle Doves, Paraquetos, 
and Pidgeons, 1688 R. Hoime trevoury 1. 282/2 The 
Scarlet Parakeeto, is no larger than a Black bird. 1706 
Putturs, Paraguetio, a small sort of Parret,a Bird, 

y. 1621 Sia R. Boyie Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) i. 
1s A purse of sylek lyke a parakecte, 1688 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2341/4 A Little Parakeet with a red Head, a green, 
red, and black Tail.. flew ont ofa Window ..,on Sunday fast, 
1700 Wattack Ace. New Caledonia in Darien in Mise 
Cur. (1708) Vil. 427 Parrots of many kinds, Parakites 
Macaws, 1705 Bosman Guinea xv. (1721) 255 I'wo small 
Parrochites, or Guinea Sparrows. 1750 G. Hucues Bar. 
badces tit. 73 The Parakite..is of the pasieogens Kind 
and about the Bigness of a Thrash, 1847 L. Hunt Avex, 
Women, & &. (1876) 36 What prodigions chattering and 
brilliant colours in the maceaws and parrakeets. 1853 
Kinestey A/ypatia xxii, Strange birds from India, paras 
keets, Deeds pheasants. 1879 E. Arnoip £4, Asia (1889) 
1st Wild fruit.. plucked By purple parokeet. i 

b. Applied allusively to persons, i. c. iu reference 
to the chattering or imitative faculty of the birds, 


or to their gay plumage: cf. Parror sd. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en, /V, 11, iii, 88 Come, come, you Para- 
quito, answer me directly vnto this question, that I shall 
aske, 1650 B, Discodliminiunt 41 Some young Parackettoes 
now nursing up in the Universities. 1661 K. W. Cou 
Charac, Cantr. Alinton, A Cambridge paraketo is an 
outlandish ape, whose mimick disposition makes her shape 
her seacole vestures into the form of the fashion. «@ 1668 
Davenant Alan's the Master 1, i, That damset is too pert, 
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..you should keep these paraqueetos ina cage. 1876 Geo. ' Oceupatio, when in seeming to ouer-passe, omit, or let-slip | planes, which never meet however far produced in either (or 


Uuior Dar. Der. xxxiit, The young woman..a sort of 
paroquet in a bright blue dress, 

Parakeratosis, -kinesia, ctc.: see PARA-1 1. 

Parakite (perikeit). [In sensc a, f. Para- 
(cuuTr) + Kits; in b, f. Gr. mapa, Para-1 beyond + 
Kits.] a. A kind of large kite constructed so as 
to be inflated by the wind like a parachute, pro- 
posed by Simmons in 1875 for military use. b. 
A kind of tailless kite devised by Woglom in 1896 
for various scientific purposes. 

1875 tof Rep. Acronaut. Soc. 75 An attempt was made 
by Mr. Simmons, the aéronaut, to supplement the employ- 
ment of a balloon in warfare by..a kite, which, from the 

eculiar nature of its construction, he designated the para- 
cite. It was, in fact, a combination of the parachute and 
kite. 1895 Bapnn Powets in Frat. United Service Inst, 
888 Simmons, the aéronaut, tried in 1876 an apparatus under 
the name of the ‘parakite’ for raising a military observer. 
3896 G. ‘I’. Woctrom (ét/e) Parakites; A ‘Treatise on the 
Making and Flying of Tailless Kites for Scientific Purposes. 
fbfd. 25 Inasniuch as ‘kite’ bas been the name for a toy... 
it has seemed pares to distinguish therefrom these ‘para- 
kites ', using the Greek prefix in its purport of deyond the 
kite—an advanced kite. 1897 Daily News 4 Nov. 6/4 The 
processes of ‘ Parakite Photography’ are minutely described. 

Parakite, -kitie, -kito: see PARAKEET. 

Paralactic (paril:ktik), a. Chem. (Pana-1 
2a.) In Paralactic acid, an isomeric modification 
of ordinary lactic acid, one of the two consti- 
tnents of sarcolactic acid, existing in the animal 
organism, especially in muscnlar flesh. Its salts are 
Parala‘ctates. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 11. 328 Paralactic acid heated 
to 130° yields dilactic acid, convertible hy water into ordinary 
lactic acid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v.,. The paralactate is 
«thrown down as a mass of small, colourless crystals. 

Paralalia, -lampsis: see Para-! 1. 

Paralament, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Paralax, obs. form of PARALLAX. 

sppeidehyds (paree'ld7haid). Chem. [Par‘a-! 
2a.) A polymer of ALDEHYDE, C,H,.0,, a 
colourless liquid at ordinary temperatures; used 
as a narcotic and as a remedy against insomnia. 

1857 Miter “lene. Chent. U1. 134 A third isomeric body 
termed paraldehyd, which is liquid, and boils at 257°. 188 
Cart. Assey in Vature XXV. 191/1 Par-aldehyde has three 
molecules of aldehyde in its one molecule, 1885 Remsen 
Org. Chent. (1888) 49. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Aled. 1. 242 
Paraldehyde produces few special effects other than those 
procuring sleep. 

Paraleipsis, paralepsis: see PARALIPSIS, 

Paralerema to Paralgia: see Para-11. 

+ Para‘lian. 04s. rare. [f. L. parali-us,a, Gr. 
mapaAi-os by the sea, maritime, f, mapa beside + 
GAs, dd- the sea.] A dweller by the sea. So 
+ Para‘lious a., dwelling or growing by the sea. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas, 7 G655) 131 The Mediterraneans 
the Highlanders muttered at the Imposition, alledging that 
it being a Naval Tax, it ought..to be born by the Par- 
alious, the Maritime parts. 2057 Lowesssoy Renau's Disp, 
247 The branches of paralious Tithymal. 1724 Dr. Wiarton 
True Briton No. 66 11.558 The Paralians (or those who 
liv'd by the Water-side). 

Paraling, variant of PAReELLinc Ods. 

| Paralipomena (peraloippména), sb. 42 In 
4-6 (7 in Dicts.) paralipomenon (also 4 -lyp-), 
properly gen. pl.; in 9 rarely in sing. paralipo- 
menon (-leip-), [Late L. paralipomena, gen. pl. 
-6# (Jerome), a. Gr. mapadrcinoneva (things) left 
out; f. mapadciney to leave on one side, omit.] 

+1. (Almost always Paralifomenon, repr. genit. 
pl. Mapadrermopévar (sc. BiBdAia\, the title in LXX 
and hence in the Vulgate.) The Books of Chronicles 
in the Old Testament: so called as containing 
particnlars omitted in the Books of Kings. Oés. 

1340 Hampore Psalter cxxxv. 1 Grete louyng of pis 

alme is shewyd in paralypomenon. 1388 Wyctir 1 Chron, 

tol., This book of Paralipomenon, the firste, bigynneth at 
Adam .. rehersinge many thingis whiche ben not writen in 
the book of Kingis before. a@1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIET 
227 Wyllyam Tyndale. translated the .v. bookes of Moyses 
..the bookes of the Kynges and the bookes of Paralipo- 
menon [etc.}. 1616 Buttokar Lug, Expos. Paralipomenon, 
-. There are twa bookes in the old testament so called, 
hecause many worthy histories omitted in the bookes of 
Kings, are there related. 1706 Puiturs, Paralipomena, 
the two Books of Chronicles. 

2. Things omitted in the body of a work, and 
appended as a supplement. (Rarely in sing. -ov.) 

1674 Bove Grounds Corpuse. Philos. 1 To reserve these 
thoughts, as a kind of Paralipomena to his dialogue. 1690 
— Medic. Hydrost, Postsct., A supplement to the first 
tome, containing divers historical paralipomena, that by 
mistake were omitted. 1887 T. A. Taottope What f Re- 
member 1, 225 One more note..as a paraleipomenon to that 
Autobiography of my brother. : 

|| Paralipsis (pzrali:psis). RAet. Also-leipsis; 
erron. -lepsis, -lepsy. [a. Gr. mopddenfs passing 
by omission, f. mapadeiwew to leave on one side, 
pass by ; late L. aralipsis (Aquila).] A rhetorical 
figure in which the speaker emphasizes something 
by affecting to pass it by without notice, usually 
by snch phrases as ‘not to mention’, ‘to say 
nothing of’. 

1586 A. Dav Eng, Secretary u. (1625) 95 Paralepsis or 


a_thing, we then chiefly speake thereof. 1589 Puttexam 
Eng. Poeste wm. xix. (Arb.) 239 Paralepsis, or the Passager. 
1657 J. Smiru Jyst. Rhet. 165 Paralipsis, .. Preterition. 
1842 Branpe Dict. Sct., etc., Paraletpsis, in Rhetoric, the 
artificially exhibited omission or slight mention of some 
important point, in order to impress the hearers with in- 
dignation, pity, ete. 

Paral], variant of PAREL v. Ods. 

Parallactic (pzralektik), a. [ad. Gr. mapaa- 
Aaxrix-ds of or by the parallax, f. verbal adj, 
*napadAakros, f, mapaddooey: see PARALLAX.] 


Pertaining, rclaling, or duc to parallax. 

Parallactic inequality: see Isequarity 4. t Paradlactic 
tnstrument, telescope, ctc.: former names for an MQuaToRIAL. 

1630 R. N_ tr. Cansden's iist. Eliz, §3 Thomas Digsey, 
and John Dey .. hane Jearnedly proued by Paralactic 
Doctrine, that it [pew star in Cassiopeia] was in the celestial), 
notin the Elementary Region. 1670 Bount Glossagr. (ed. 3), 
Parallactic. 1764 Phil. Trans. LAV. 363 The parallactic 
telescope ought to be nearly of equal goodness with the 
transit telescope. 1789 Piazzt did. LXAXIX. 59 By the 
method of parallacticangles. 1834 Vad. Philos. iL. Astron. 
iii. 84/1 (U. K. S$.) The diurnal, or parallactic, libration. 
1887 Pall Jail G. 10 June 12/1 The parallactic motinn of 
stars has been demonstrated by the Rev. Dr. Pritchard, of 
Oxford, under a process of making the stars photograph 
their position, perfected by himself. 

+ Parallactical, «. Oés. [Sce -icau.] = pree. 

1671 Framsteen in Rigaud Cor. Sci. A/en (1841) 1]. 109 
The parallactical angle. 1704 J. Manris Lex, /echu. I, 
Paratlactital Angle,isan Anglemade by the Oblique cutting 
of a Circle of Altitude, or Vertical Circle with the cliptick. 


Parallax (pxrileks). Also 6-7 paralax, 7 
parallaxe; also 7 in Gr. form parallaxis. [a. F. 
parallaxe (1557 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. rapaaadages 
change, alteration, alternation, mutnal inclination 
of two lines meeting in an angle, f. nopadAdooew 
to alter, alternate; in mod.L. paradaxis.] 

l. (4stron.) Apparcnt displacement, or difference 
in the apparent position, of an object, causcd by 
actual change (or difference) of position of the 
point of observation; sgec. the angular amount 
of such displacement or difference of position, 
being the angle contained between the two straight 
lines drawn to the object from the two different 
points of view, and constituting a measure of the 


distance of the object. Also évansf. (quot. 1881). 

In Astronomy there are two kinds of parallax, viz. dirxal 
and annual, the former when a celestial ahject is observed 
from opposite points on the earth's surface, the lauer when 
observed from opposite points of the earth's ord/t. As the 
mean _o¥ proper position of the body is that which it would 
have if viewed in the one case from the earth's centre (ora 
poiut ina line with it), in the other case from the centre of 
tts orbit, the parallax is actually calculated and stated from 
these central points, and called gevcentric and hellecentric 
respectively, the base lines of these being the earth’s radius 
and the radius of its orbit. Zertcontal parallax: the 
diurnal parallax of a heavenly body seen on the horizon. 

16x32 Senven Jilustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, xiv. 233 Those 
learned Mathematicians, hy omitting of Paralax and re- 
fractions, deceiued themselues and posterity, 1663 Dovir 
Exp. Nat. Philos. iu ii, 33 Which they not irrationally 
prove by the Parallaxis (or Circular difference betwixt the 
place of a Star, suppos'd to he taken by two Observations, 
the one made at the Centre, and the other on the sur- 
face of the Earth) 1665 PAid. Trans. 1,106 He hath de- 
duced the Horizontal Parallax of this very Comet. 1696 
Wurstox Th. Earth 1, (1722) 32 ‘The fix'd Stars. .till very 
lately.. were thought subject to no parallax at all. @xgr1 
Ken Myoins Evang. Poct. Wks. 1721 1. 44, I saw it moving 
ina Sphear so high, Scarce any Parallax J cou'd desery. 
1812 Woontovse Astro. xii. 98 The parallax of Mars was 
found to be about 23 seconds. 1867-77 G. I. Cuamprrs 
Astron. 1. i, 2 The problem .. when solved [gives} the 
amount of the Sun's equatorial horizontal parallax. 1881 
Tair in Nature XXV. 91/1 In these thermometers. .no pro- 
ae made for avoiding parallax or personal equation. 

&, 
~ Jie 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Seer. (1607) 19 To amend the 
parallax of false shadow of your sight. 1599 Damier 
Afusophiles 606 Videceiued with the Paralax Of a mis- 
taking eye of passion. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Vor. 1 
§ 3 Many things are known, as some are seen, that is by 
Parallaxis, or at some distance fram their true and proper 
beings. 1870 Max Mutter Se. Ne/tg. (1873) 43 Unless we 
make allowance for this mental parallax [between material 
and spiritual), 1892 Nation 7 Apr. 262/3 The sort of 
parallax which exhihits the light of Whitman's fame at so 
different an angle in his own country and in England. 

+2. In general sense of Gr. mapdAAagis: Change, 
alteration. Ods. rare—}, 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 258 The Sun although it 
is not so variable as the Moon, yet..it has ils rapaAAayas 
or mapaAafers, Paralaxes and Changes: it appears otherwise 
at rising, otherwise at noon, otherwise at setting. 


Parallel (perilel), a. and sd. Also 6 para- 
lelle, 6-7 -allele, -alell, -alel, 7 -allell, -alele, 
7-8 parr-. [a. F. paralie/e (in Rabelais, 16th ¢.), 
ad. L. parallélus, a. Gr. wapaddnaos beside one 
another, side by side, f. mepa- beside, alongside of 
+ ddAnAos one another.] A. adj, 

1. Lying or extending alongside of one another 
and always at the same distance apart; continn- 
ously equidistant: said of two or more lines, 
surfaces, or concrete things; also of one line, etc., 
Extending alongside another at a continuonsly 
- distance (const. /o, weth). 

n Geom. applied to straight lines in the same plane, or 1o 


any) direction, or (according to the definition of modern 
geometry) which intersect at infinity; more rarely to curved 
fines or surfaces continuously equidistant, i.¢. having 
common normals at all points (e.g. concentric circles or 
spheres); or to curves upon a curved surface (e.g. circles 
on a sphere) which are continuously at the same distance 
as measured upon that surface, or are in parallel planes. 

*uradled bars, a pair of bars supported on posts about 4 to 
6 fect above the ground, used for gymaastic exercises. 
Paraltel roads (Geol.), name for a series of natural terraces 
at different levels on the side of a hill. 

1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 47 Cosmaghraphie .. sal declair the 
eleuatione of ihe polis, and the lynis parallelis, and the 
meridian cirelis. 1559 W. Cunnincnam Cosmiagy. Glasse 37 
In a Sphere the parallele or equidistant Circles, have all 
one Pole. 1570 Bittincsiry Lucéid 1. defin. 35. 5 b, Parallel 
or equidistant right lines are such, which being im one and 
the selfe same superficies, and produced infinitely on both 
sides, do never in any part concurre, 1600 Haxtuvr Moy, 
111.56 Reuolutions. that are parallel to the eqninoctiall are 
also parallel to the horizon. 1655 Evutyn Diary 24 Feb., 
A chrystall ball sliding on parallel wyers. 1787 G. Wuitr 
Selborne i. 2 One straggling street, three quarters of a mile 
in length..running parallel with The Hanger. 1833 Lyeta. 
Princ, Geol, VW. 131 The parallel roads of Coquimbo, 
in Chili, 7dfd., The analogons parallel roads of Glen Roy 
in Scotland, 1860 ‘Tyxpatt Glac. 1.1, 1... observed that 
the planes of cleavage were everywhere parallel. 1893 
Luann A/euz. V. 261 [He] exhibited .. his skillon the parallel 
bars, horizontal pole, etcetera. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied lo various things involving 
geomctrical parallelism in some way, esp. to me- 
chanical contrivances of which some cssential parts 
are parallel, or which are used to produce paral- 
lelism of movement, ctc. 

Paratlel bar (sce quot. 1875). Parallel circult (Nlectr., 
a term loosely applied to a circuit connecting the same two 
points as are connected by another circuit; so parallel con- 
nerion, ete. Parallel coping (see quot. 1842-76), Parallel 
Jie, a file with parallel edges, not tapering. Parallel forces 
(Pynamics), forces acting in parallel lines. J'aradled knife, 
a knife with two blades set parallel to each other, used for 
cutting thin sections for the microscope, Parallel lathe, 
a small lathe hearing several grinding wheels of different 
sizes, besides a brush, a drill, ete, which all run simul- 
tancously ; used by jewellers, dentists, ete. 7'aradfed uration, 
(a) the motion of anything which always remaius parallel to 
itself, i.e. in the same direction; (4) a mechanical device by 
which alternating rectilinear is converted into circular 
motion, and eee versa. Parallel perspective, perspective 
in which the plane of the drawing is parallel to a principal 
surface of the object delineated. /arad/el rod, the rod 
which connects the cranks of the driving-wheels on the same 
side of a locomotive so as ta cause them to move together; 
the coupling-rod (Webster 1864). Paradled ruter (or rulers), 
an instrument for drawing parallel lines, consisting of two 
or more straight rulers connected by jointed cross-pieces so 
as to be always parallel, at whatever distance they are set. 
Parallel sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere in that 
position or aspect in which the equator is parallel to the 
horizon, i. ¢. at either of the poles; distinguished from obfigne 
and right sphere. Paradled vice, ‘a vice whose jaws move 
in exact parailelism, a bar on one slipping in a socket on the 
other’ (Knight 2c. AZecd. 1875). 

1594 Dacnvevic “.vere. ute i. xvii. (1636) 313 This kind of 
Spheare is called a parallel Spheare, in which Spheare they 
that dwell have six months days, and six months nights. 
1664 Power £.vp. Philos. 1. 5 Wer body is..stuck all over 
with great black Bristles,..set all in parallel order, with 
their ends all pointing towards the tayl. 1704 J. [arnis 
Lee. Techn, 1, Parallel Ruler. 1839 Nat. Philos. 1. 
Alechanics ww. xiii, 59 (UL K.S.) The most remarkable 
method of converting an alternate rectilinear motion into 
an alternate circular one, is that known by the name of the 
parallel motion. invented by Watt for he double-acting 
steamengine. 1830 Kater & Laroxer wech. xviii, 260 
Parallel motion..the name is generally applied to all con- 
trivances by which a circular motion is made ta produce a 
rectilinear one. 1842-76 Gwitt Avechit. (ed. 7) Gloss. s. v. 
Coping, Coping equally thick throughout is called paradle? 
coping. 1857 Wuewutr fist. Induct. Sci. (ed. 3) 1. 381 
The Serallet motion of the Earth’s axis, 1859 RusKIN 
Perspective ox Vhe greatest masters are..fond of parallel 
perspective. “1875 Knicut Dict. Aleck., Parallel éar,a rod 
in the side-lever engine, forming a connection with the 
pump-rods and studs along the center line of the levers. 
1898 Liuméerman's Gas, § Jan., He has successfully adopted 
the Austin parallel edger. ' 

+e, loosely (with fo or with): In the same 


parallel (of latitmdc) as, in a line with. Ods. 

1634 Sia T. Hersert fav. 6 In this latitude we were 
paralell to (/ater edd, with] Sierra Leoon. /6id. 216 On the 
eleuenth of Nouember, [we] were parallel to the greene 
Cape, and to the Gorgades. 

2. figs Having the same or a like course, ten- 
dency, or purport ; running on the same or similar 
lines; resembling something else, or each other, 
throughout the whole extent; precisely similar, 
analogous, or corresponding. Const. as in 1. 

1604 Suaks. Ofv, ut. ii. 355 Flow am I then a Villaine, 
To Counsell Cassio to this paralell course, Directly to his 
good? 1648 Srerry Serr. on Clouds 22 ‘These Parallel 

laces make those expressions seem Parallel: Angels, 

loudes, 1664 Power Fxf. Philos. ut. 156 Parallel an 
Analogical effects of Electrical with Magnetical Bodies. 
1918 Hickes & Newson Kettlewedl ut, Ixxtii. 387 Sorrow, 
jee his Prudence should not be parallel to bis Zeal. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (17714173 Having observed 
tt to happen before in a parallel Case, 1841 Myers Cath. 
Tk. 66 There is nothing parallel to this in the history of 
any nation with which we are acquainted. 1875 JoweTr 
Pilato 111, 113 The parallel passage in the ninth book. 

+b. qual in amount or worth, ? Ods. 

a@r6r10 HEALEv Efpicletus, Lie (1616) A vj, Then hee should 
haue all Epictetus his wisdome inspired into him .. and so 
become paralell to that admired father. bor JEAKE 
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‘ 


Trith, (1996) 164 Vf the remain be added to the Number | /2g. 1874 Liste Carr Fad. Geyane 1, viii 250 She had 


substracted, the Total will be parallel to the Number from 
which Substraction is made. ‘ 
e. Side by side in lime; running through the 
same period of time; contemporary in duration. 
ah 7 HS AMedit, (1818) 174 That the benefits accru- 
ing to his people..might run parallel in their duration with 
eternity, 1862 StanLev Few. Cd, (1877) 1. xviii. 340 That 
Prophetical dispensation, which ran_ parallel with the 
Monarchy from the first to the Jast King. 1878 Stvuss 
Const, ddist. WN. xviii, 131 The parallel lines of war and 
negotiation run on for three years more. 

3. Alus. a. Applied to parts which move so 
that the interval between them remains tbe same 
(major and minor intervals of the same name, ¢. g. 
thirds or sixths, being in this case reckoned the 
same); also to the movement of such parts 
(parallel motion,a particular case of similar motion; 
sometimes looscly used as = similar motion); 
and to the intervals between such parts (usually 
called consecutive). b. Sometimes applied to 
major aad minor keys which have the same signa- 
ture (usnally called relative). 

1864 Wenster, Parallel motion, ..the ascending or de- 
scending of two or more parts in such a manner as to have 
constantly the same interval between the corresponding 
notes in the several parts. 3889 I. Prour //armony (ed. 
10) iv, $93 ‘Vhere are three kinds of motion; séidaz (some: 
times, though less frequently, called ‘parallel ) when two 
or more parts move in the same direction —up, or down; 
obligue..;4 and contrary. 1898 Stainra & Barretr Dit, 
Mus. £., Parallel motion.,, Parallel fifths are under certain 
limitations forbidden. (Consecutives.) | 4 ; 

4. Comb., as paraliel-edged, -sided, -veined adjs. 
(1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vill. (1872) 224 A little parallel. 
sided wall of wax. 1862 Bentrey Jan, Bot. 153 We 
apply the term parallel-veined to all leaves in which the 
main veins are more or less parallel. 1879 S4. George's 
dlasp. Rep. UX. 515 A narrow parallel-edged opening. 1882 
Nature SXV. 2283/1 ‘The leaves. .vary. although geacrally 
parallel-nerved. 

B. sé. I. 1. pi. Parallel lines (see A. 1); rarely 
in stzg. A line parallel to another. 

1sst Recorve Pathw. Anowd. 1. Defin, Mere might 
1 note the error of good Albert Durer, which affirmeth that 
no perpendicular lines can be paralleles. 1603 Dsavton 
Odes ii. 49 Those Paralels so even, Drawne on the face of 
Lleaven. 1733 Pore £ss. Jan ut. 103 Who made the 
spider parallels design, Sure as Demoivre, without rule or 
line? 1806 Cart. Munpy in Naval Chron. XV. 343 Ine 
tending to steer on a parallel with the encmy. 1882 
Curystat in Nature XXVI. 218/1, In the modern geo- 
metrical sense, 3 parallel (i. ¢. a line intersecting another at 
an infinite distance) cannot of course exist in elliptic space 
except as on imaginary line. , 

b. 2/7. Things running parallel, or having a 


parallel direction. 5 

1s89 Greene Jlenaphon (Arb) 30 Thy aged yeres shalbe 
the calender of my fortunes, and thy gray haires the 
Paralells of mine actions. ¢1611 Cnarman (Had xvi. 1§2 
Make thy steps parallels ‘otheseof mine. 1615 H. Crooxe 
Body of Man 552 As it was conuenient that the eyes should 
be paralels: so also the nernes, which because of the motion 
of the eyes might decline from the right line. 

2. Geog. ach of the parallel circles imagined 
as traced upon the earth’s surface, or actually 
drawn upon a map (usually at intervals of 5 or 10 
degrees), in planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
marking the degrees of latitude: in fll, parallel 
of latitude, Also Astron. cach of the corre- 
sponding circles on the celestial sphere ( parallels 
of declination), or of similar circles parallel to the 
ecliptic (parallels of latitude), or to the horizon 
(parallels of altitude), Also attrib. in parailel 
Sailing (Naut.), sailing along a parallel of latitude, 
i.e. directly east or west. 

1555 Eoren Decades 12 A hundreth Jeaques westwarde with- 
out the paralelles of the Hlandes, 1559 W. CuxnincHam 
Cosmogr. Glasse 37 Seyng th’ Equinoctiall, the ij. tropikes, 
and the circles Arctike, and Antarctike, be equidistant 

aralleles, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Jag. v1. ii. 103 Any 

ine drawn Parallel to the Ecliptick..represents a Parallel 
of Latitude of the Stars. 1704 J. Harais Ler. Techn. 
1, Parallels of Altitude. 1710 Lbid. 11, Paratiel Sailing, 
in Navigation, is sailing under a Parallel of Latitude. 
1824 Mackintosn Sf. S. Amer, St Wks. 1846 IT. 463 
The prodigions varieties of its elevation exhibit in the 
same parallel of latitude all the climates and products of the 
globe. 31877 G. A. ALLEN Amer, Bison 465 Along the 49th 
parallel they also pass north in summer and south.in winter. 
1goo G. Santayana Poetry § Relig. 261 As the parallels and 
meridians make a checker-board of the sca. 

b. fig. Region, level. 

1887, Mrs. A. Raveicu Stud. in Unseen 151 Faith, the 
human hand-clasp which brings God near, is only possible 
in another parallel than that in which the wise of this world 
live and move. 


3. Atl, In a siege: A trench (usnally one of 


| 


three) parallel to the general face of the works | 


attacked, serving as a way of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the siege-works. 

1sgt Garrard’s Art Warre 326 [They] serve for Paralell 
to couer the souldiours. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4687/1 On 
the 6th we advanced two new Parallels. 1812 WELLINGTON 
Let. 20 Jan. in Gurw. Desf. VIII. HH On the night of the 
rsth we .. advanced from the left o the first parallel dawn 
the slope of the hill towards the convent. 1862 F. A. 
Gririvns Artil, Man. (ed. 9) 263 Parallels, or Places of 
arms, thrown up at sieges, are trenches formed to connect. 
together the several approaches to a besieged place. 


already undermined the parallel which she felt convinced 
Judith had opened against the freedom of Cousin Norman. 

4, Printing. A reference-mark consisting of two 
parallel vertical lines (|. 

177% Lucxomue fist. 2’rint. 260 The Parallel is another 
Sign which serves for a Reference. 1861 Axcus //andbh. 
Eng. Tongue xi. 342, (jl) the parallels..are used as marks of 
reference. 

5. fig. A thing or person agreeiag with another in 
essential parlienlars (sec A. 2); something 
cisely analogous, comparable, or of equal worth or 
force; a counterpart, equal, match. 

1599 B. Jonson Hy. Man oul of Llunt wm. i, Why, this is 
without parallel, thi. 1683 KeNNettT tr, Erasm. on Folly 

1 Cicero..was no less fatal to Rome, than his Parallel 

Jemosthenes wasto Athens. 1728 Tneowaty Double Lalseh. 
ut. i, None but Itself can be its Parallel, 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. VV. xviii. 107 ‘Then followed a scene to which 
we find several parallels in Northumbrian history. 

II. G. Parallel position ; parallelism. 

in parallel (Elecdr.): 
connecting the same points (cf. parallel circuit in A. 1b). 

1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes »2a, Had thy full lines ron ont 
their Paralell, And not becn charm’d in by a warie Spell. 
1699 Garrn Disfens. ut. 33 Lines that from their Parallel 
decline. 1892 Gloss. Hlecir. Terms in Lightning 7 Jau, 
«léreast, when a current is divided between two or more 
paths, these paths are said to be abreast or in parallel. 

7. fig. Agreement in all essential particulars; 
close correspondence; analogy, parallelism. 

ax617 Danii. To Sir 1. Egerton xvii, Maintaining 
still au equall paralell, Just with th’ occasions of humanity. 
1628 Pryxne Cents. Cosens 61 Thus farre you haue an exact, 
and perfect Paralell of our authors writings with the 
Papists. 1718 £etertainer No. 15. 105 Our Case is much 
upon the Parallel. 18:8 Hauam Ald, Ages (1872) 1. ili, 
444 The two republics stand in continual parallel 1878 
Bosw, Situ Carthage 57 \t is the Battle of Megiddo and 
the brook Kishon that we fancy we see. ..The parallel is 
close indeed threnghoul. , 

b,. Contemporary continuance ; 77 parallel with, 
contemporancously, during the same time with. 

1878 Stupus Const. Hist. IV. xviii. 124 Negotiations for 
a peace..going slowly on in parallel with the slow and 
languishing war. ; ay. 

8. ‘The placing of things mentally or descriptively 
side by side so as to show their correspondence ; 
comparison, or a comparison; ¢sf. a comparison 
of things as being alike, a statement of parallelism 


or analogy, a simile. 

1599 Broughton's Let. vii. 22, 1 craue pardon of his Grace 
for nbasing him in paralell with such an one as thou art. 
a1639 Wotton in Retig. (ieading) Of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham: Some 
Observations by way of Paralell. 1646 Crasuaw Delights 
w/uses 107 How even thou ‘st drawn this faithful parallel, 
And match'd thy master-piece. 1710 Steety Yatler No. 
188 P10 Vou are drawing Parallels between the greatest 
Actors of the Age. 1869 FF. W. Newasian Afise. 173 The 
diffculty..may be relieved .. by putting in parallel the 
Roman armies during twe full centuries of the republic. 


Parallel, v. Forms; see prec. [f. prec. adj.] 

1. ¢vans. To place (one thing) beside another 
(const. wth, fo), or (lwo or more things) side by 
side mentally, so as to exhibit a likeness between 
them; to bring into comparison, compare; ¢sf. 
to state or exhibit the likeness or analogy of; to 
represent as similar, corresponding, or of equal 
worth ; to liken, compare as being like. : 

1598 Barret Yheor. Warres vy. ii. 172 To consider and 
paralleill his owne forces with the. .powers of the aduersary. 
1611 Speen /fist. Gt, Brit. xX. xxiv. (1623) 1236 Well may 
shee be paralelled with the ever-renowned Zenobia, 1693 
Humours Town 31, | desire you to parallel the Follies an 
Vices of the Town with the shadows of such in the Country. 
1756 Burre Subd. & Bt. xxv, Let us parallel this with the 
softness .. of the beautiful in other things, 1881 Guardian 
g Feb. 215 [He] parallels to-day's outcry against Ritualism 
with yesterday's against Methodism, | A 

+2. To make parallel, bring into conformily, 


equalize. Oés. Pome ’ 
1603 Suans. Meas. for AM, w. ii, 82 His life is paralel’d 
Ewen with the stroke and line of his great Lustice, 1669 
Sturmy Afar, Mag. 1. ii. 16 [He] will make..use, of swift- 
stealing Time,. .that he may parallel his Art with his Valour. 
3. To show, Naa or bring forward something 
parallel, equal, or corresponding to; to find or 


furnish a match for; to match. 

1606 Suaks. Zr. & Cr. u. ii, 162 Well may we fight for 
her, whom, we know well, The world’s large spaces cannot 
paralell. 1692 Ray Dése. u. iv. (1732) 187 Such unknown 
Plants as we cannot parallel. 1841 W. Sraoine /taly & 
Zt, Ist. 1. 187 Vor the Italians, the Middle Ages were an 
era of such grandeur as even their ancient history had not 
paralleled. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece ii. 25, 1 cannot 
parallel these facts in Homer, 

+b. To bring or present asa parallel. Obs. rare, 

1605 Suaxs. AZacé. 1. iii. 67 My young temembrance can- 
not paralell A fellow to it, 

4. To be parallel or equal to; to correspond or 
be equivalent to; to come up to, equal, match. 

1601 Suaxs. AU's Well.w. iii. 281 For rapes and rauish- 
nents he paralels Nessus. 1644 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct. 
Of all the wonders of Italy. nothing parallels this. @1718 
Pesn Sandy Fond. Shaken Wks. 1726 1. 249 Whose Fac- 
joo, Prejudice, and Cruelty soon parallel'd the foregoing 

eathenish Persecutions. 1861 Maiwe Ane, Law ix. (1870) 
306 Reluctance to admitting that... there is ates in 
contemporary manners which parallels the loyalty of the 
antique world. 


re- | 


said of two or more circuit-wires | 


e 


PARALLELINERVOUS. 


5. Often in passive, in which case the distinclion 
between senses 3 and 4 usually disappears, the 
subject becoming indeterminate: e. g 2 cannot be 
paralleled = ‘no one can parallel it” (sense 3), or 
‘nothing can parallel it’ (sense 4). 

1625 J. Wittiams Gi, Brit, Salomon 37 You neuer read in 
your liues of two Kings more fully parallel'd amongst them- 
selues, 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1, vill. (1715) 35 A 
Master-piece of Architecture, not easie to be parallel'd. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 265 This Bird is not to be parrallelled 
for Beauty, 1853 Bricur Sf. /ndia ji ae (1876) 14 A 
state of things..which cannot be paralleled in any other 
country, 31863 ‘Tynoant feat vil. oar (1870) 243 The 
Phenomena of light are..also paralleled by those of sound. 

6. zntr. To be parallel ; 10 correspond or match ; 


1o be comparable, ‘compare’ (with), 2? Obs. 

1626 Lacon Sylva § 125 It [sound] parallelleth in so many 
other things with the sight and radiation of things invisible. 
1637 Heywoop Dialogues Wks. 1874 VI. 307 Will you then, 
Since that we parallell in number thus, Here us to filla 
measure? 1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) 11, 100 ‘The case 
yesterday, as | apprehend, may directly parallel with this. 

7. trans. To make parallel (in space). rere. 

1646 Str T. Browne /’send, Ef. n. ii, 63 [At the Azores) 
it [the needle] seemeth equally distracted hy both [con- 
tincnts], and diverting unto neither, doth pariitell and place 
it self upon the true Meridian. 


8. To run parallel with, run alongside of, go or 


tend in the same direction as. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr.695/1 Railroad Avenue has been 
paralleled by another. .husiness street named Gold Avenue. 
1891 Cosmopolitax X\\. 52/2 Ribbons of greenest turf,.. 
paralleled on both sides by shaded promenades. 1899 R. 
Kirtixe Stadky 257 He had then,.crossed over a ridge that 
paralleled their rear. 

lfence Pa‘ralleled f//.a.; Paralleling vé/. sé. 

1606 Waaner Alb, Eng, xtv. Wxxxii. (1612) 344 Knowe our 
Weale-publiques blisse is now a paralelled Creation, Wherein 
Religion and our Lawes persever in their Station. 1634 
Jacxson Serae, Matt. ii, 17-18 § 4 The exact paralleling of 
the type and antitype..they purposely lcave to the in- 
dustrious search of posterity. 

Parallelable (pz ‘ralclab’l), «. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being paralleled. 

@ 1656 Br. Haut Kev, (tks. (1660) 277 Such an advantage, 
as is not parallelable in all the World beside. 

Parallelarity. rare—'. [irreg. f. PARALLEL @., 
after such words as circularity, similarity, ctc.] 
State of being parallel, parallelism. 

1804 Mitrorp /aguiry 85 The exactness of the parallelarity 


of its lines. 


Parallelepiped (pz:ralel,e piped) 5 earlier in 
Gr. form paralielepipedon (pa:ralel/pi-pédgn), 
pl. -a. Often incorrectly 6-9 paralleli-, 7-9 par- 
allelo- (whence preralelopi‘péd). Geom. [ad. Gr. 
napadAnAeninedoy, f, ropaAAnA-os PARALLEL + éni- 
neday plane surface, sb. use of nent. of érlredos 

lane, flat (f. émf upon + wéSov ground). In late L. 
Peoethius) parallelepipedus, ¥. parallélépipéede (1570 
in Hatz.-Darm.), often parallélipipede. | 

A solid figure contained by six parallelograms, 
of which every lwo opposite ones are parallel ; 
a prism whose base is a parallelogram. 

a. 1570 Biuinastey Euclid xi. xxxi. 342 Parallelipipedons 
consisting vpon equall bases, and being vnder one and the 
selfe same altitude, are equall the one to the other. 1666 
Bovte Orig. ormes & Quad. (1667) 42 Though Spheres and 
Parallelopipedons differ but in shape. 31667 Cottins in 
Rigand Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) HH. 479 By producing the 
planes of the parallelepipedons, so that their sides shall cut 
off (viz. each parallelepiped twelve) second segments in the 
whole equal. 1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. th 
vii, 275 White crystals in flat parallelipipedons. 1857 Bircu 
Ane. Pottery (1858) 1. 12 These bricks aré all parallelo- 
pipeda, of Nile-mud or clay of a dark Joamy colour, held 
together by chopped straw. Fi 

8. 1663 Cuarteron Chor. Gigant. 21 Resembling Paral- 
lelipipeds, rather than Cylinders, 1667 Parallelepiped {see 
al. 1744 PAIL Trans. XLULL 29 This Parallelopipede Figure 
with oblique Angles is common to many Stones, 1812-16 
Prayrata Vad. PAti 1819) 1. 183 If a rectangular parallel- 
epiped float in a fluid. 1868 Grove Contrté. Se. in Corr. 
Phys, Forces (1874) 449 A slab of stone of a parallelopiped 
form. 1875 Wonders Phys. World 1. i. 31 These most fre- 
quently are cubes or rectangular parallelepipeds. _ 

Hence Parallelepipedal (-/pipedal), Paral- 
lelepi‘pedonal (7reg.), Parallelepipedoua ad/s., 
having the form of a parallelepiped. 

1794 Suttivan rew Nat. 1. 438 Cubic..or pamllelepipedal 
forms. 1852 ‘I'v. Ross £/uméboldt’s Trav, 1. xi. 368 Breaking 
into fragments of a Tal lige figure. 1890 Century 
Dict, Parallelepipedonal. 1826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 
267 Paraliclopipedous, six-sided, with four parallelogramical 
and two quadrate sides. 

Paralleler (peralclaz). reve. [f, PARALLEL z, 
+ -ERv1,] One who parallels; one who draws 
a parallel or comparison. 

1641 R. Blane): Parallel Liturg. w. Mass-bh. 5% Man 
other poynts of agreement might an accurate paralleler find. 

Pa:rallelinervate, a. Hot. [f. after mod.L. 
porallelinerv-is and F. parallélinervé: see PARAL- 
LEL, Neve, and -ate.) Of a leaf: Having 
parallel nerves or veins. Also Pa-ralleline-rved, 
Peralleline'rvous. : 

1857 Mayne Expos. Ler, Parallelinervate: 
nervions, 1866 7'reas. Bot, Paralletinerved, 1 
Soc. Lex, Parallelinervate..Parallelinervous, 


aralleli- 
3 Syd. 


PARALLELISM. 


Parallelism (pzraleliz’m). [ad. Gr. rapaa- 
AnAtop-6s comparison of parallels, f. mapadAnAic-ew 
to place side by side, to parallel. Cf. F. paral- 
(disme (1667 in Iatz.-Darm.).] 

1, The state or position of being parallel ; direc- 
tion parallel éo or wit something. Rarely with 


pl. a particular instance of this (quot. 1733). 

1610 W. Forxixcuam rt of Survey ut. v. 55 Proiect all 
Plumbe-liaes in Parallelisme perpendicular to a Parallel or 
supposed Common Base. 1656 Hosses Six Lessons Wks, 
1845 VET. 263 An objection .. taken from the parallelism of 
two concentric circles. 1753 Hocarta Anal, Beauty iii. 1g 
To give the front of a building, with all its equalities and 
parallelisms. 1794 G. Apams Wat. & Exp. Philos. 1. x. 408 
So long as the rays preserve their‘ parallelism. 1836 Penny 
Cyct. V.247 ‘The paratlelism of the veins of grasses is par- 
uicalarly pointed ont. 1880 W. B. Carpenter in 19¢h Cent. 
No. 38. 613 Irregularities in the general parallelism of the 
stratificution, a 

b. The state or fact of remaining parallel to 
itself, z. e. of maintaining the same direction ; cong 
stancy of direction, as of a moving line. 

1656 tr. Hobbes'’s Hient. Philos, (1839) 430. 1660 INcELo 
Bentio. §& Ur. wt. (1682) 116 “Fhe Axis of the Earth being 
directed to keep a perpetual Parallelism. 1794 G. Aoams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. VW. xlitic App. 173 The axis of the 
earth keeps a perfect parallelism and constant inclination 
to the plane of the ecliptic. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heaverts (ed. 3) 117 It is the parallelism of the axis which 
accounts for the nearly invariable position of the celestial 
pole above the horizon in cach locality. ’ ; 

tc. loosely. The position of being in the same 
parallel (of latitude) zw2h. Obs. 

1739 Descr. of Windward l’assage (ed. 2) 8 They fall into 
the ‘Trade-Winds as soon as they arrive in that Parallelism 
of Latitude with Jamaica, which carries them right before 
it all the Way. A 

2. fg. Vhe quality or character of being parallel 
(see PARALLEL A. 2); close agreement of course 
or tendency; similarity in details; precise corre- 
spondence or analogy. 

3638 Rouse Heav. Univ, vii. (1702) 99 In this parallelism, 
the T'rne Internal and Mystical sense of the Mosaical 
Genesis doth consist. 1678 Cupwortn /uted/. Syst. Pref. 
12 This parallelism between the ancient or genuine Plato- 
nick and the Christiaa Trinity inight be of some use. 1790 
Parry Hore Pati. i. 5 The connexion and parallelism of 
these with the same circumstances in the Acts 1827 
Whatery Logic (1837) 235 The argument rests on the 
assumption of parallelism in tbe two cases. 1891 Driver 
introd, Lit.O. 1. (1892) 22 The parallelism of details which 
prevails between the two narratives is remarkable. 

b, An instance of correspondence or analogy; 
a parallel case, passage, etc, (Usually in f/.) 

1664 H. More J/yst. /nig. 261 Proved by Two Parallelisms 
of Agreements. 1994 Pacey Evid. 1. viii, (1800) 1.153 Paral- 
lelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of words, 
have been traced out between the gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. IL. 312 Their passages of 
apparent analogy are but false parallclisms. 3 

3. spee. Correspondence, in sense or construction, 
of successive clauses or passages, esp, in Llebrew 
poetry; a sentence or passage exemplifying this. 

1778 Br, Lowrn Transl. dsaiah Prelim. Diss. 10 The cor- 
respondence of one Verse, or Line, with another, I call 
Parallelism. When a Proposition is delivered, and a second 
is subjoined to it, or drawn under it, equivalent, or con- 
trasted with it, in Sense; or similar to it in the form of 
Grammatical Construction. 1816 G. Grecory tr. Low/h’s 
Lect, Sacr. Poetry Hebrews 1. 39 The parallelism is some- 
times formed by the iteration of the former member, either 
in the whole or in part. 1873 M. Arnoip Lit. & Dogma 49 
The very laws of Hebrew composition which make the second 
phrase in a parallelism repeat the first in other words. 

4. A statement of correspondence or analogy; 
a comparison, simile; = PARALLEL B. 8. ? Ods. 

1656 H. More Lxthus. Tri, (1712) 12 Aristotle makes a 
long Parallelism betwixt the nature and effects of Wine and 
Melancholy. 1660 Snarrock Vegetadles 149, 1 shall beg 
leave by a parallelism to apply it to the present matter. 

5. ? Levelling, or condition of being levelled. 

4794 Matutas Pars. Lit, (1798) 6 France had been long 
looking for that, which her philosophers had taught her to 
term, ie parallelism of the sword, 

Parallelist (px'rilelist). [f. PARALLEL + -IsT.] 

1. One who draws a parallel or comparison. 

4792-1823 D’Israect Cur. Ltt,, Literary Parallels, The 
parallelist compares Erasmus to ‘a river swelling its waters’. 
3810 Beaesroro Sibliosophia, etc. 124 For the purpose of 
carrying on my business of a Parallelist to the last. 

2, nonce-use, An advocate of parallelism. 

1883 Daily News 17 Apr. 5/1 Mr. L— isastrong parallelist. 
He insists on the hair being dressed, and whatever covering 
may be upon the head being made to accord with the 


parallel lines of the face, and with the line of the eyebrows. 


So Pa:ralleli‘stic a. [see -IsTIc], relating to or 


characterized by parallelism. 


, 1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 44x The parallelistic elucidation 


is nowhere applied with greater force, 188: Curysn Proph. 
fsa. (1884) I. 88 A parallelistic poem, 
Parallelivenous, ¢. Hof. and Eniom. [f. L. 
parallel-us PARALLEL + vends-us, f. véna V¥IN.] 
Of a leaf, or an insect’s wing: Parallel-veined : 
= PARALLELINERVATE. Also Pa:ralleliveno‘se. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Parallelivenous. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Paraltelivenose. 
Parallelize (pzx-ralelei:z),v, [ad.Gr. mapad- 
AyAif-ev, f, wapd\AqAos PARALLEL: see -IZE.] 
1. ¢rans. To make parallel. +a. To catse to 
correspond; to equalize: = PARALLEL v. 2. Obs, 


457 


1620 T. Grancrr Dir. Logike Aij, To parallelize and euen 

it with its obicct. 
b. To place so as to be parallel; in quot., to 

dispose in pafallel columns. 

1900 Furnivane £. 4. 7. S. Statent. Dec. 5 H the Paris 
teat caunot be paralletised, it will forin a separate volume. 

2. To place side by side, or beside something else, 
in contemplation ; to trace a parallelism or analogy 
in or hetween ; to compare: = PARALLEL v. 1. 

1610 FE. Botton Elem. Armories 59 That we should paral- 
lélize our Armes with those of the Hebrewes, Greeks, and 
Romans. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. u. iv. 42 As Apollo 
may be very far parallelised with Joshua in Names, so also 
in ‘Vhiags, or Exploits done. zor Bevertey 4 fer. Quest. 
28 Its Seven Monntaias of Scitnation are Paralelliz’d with 
Seven Heads, Kings. 1887 E. D. Core Ovi. Littes? 1. ii. 95 
The series among Lacertilia of Acrodonta and Iguania, 
parallelized by Dumeril and Bibron. 

+3. To lurish with a parallel or counterpart. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles tou. iv. go We see how accurate 
Satan was in parallelising the Names, Attributes, and Wor- 
ship of the true God. 

4. To bea match for, to match (usually in pass.) : 
= PARALLEL @, 3-5. rare. 

1634 Sir ‘VY. Herntrt 7vav. 208 For varictie of Gods tem- 

a a 


Hence Pa:ralleliza‘tion, the action of paral- 
lelizing; Pa ratleli:zer, onc who parallelizes. 

1610 I. Boiron Liven. Arimories 59 Comparisons, or paral- 
lelisations of ancient seales. 1882-3 Scuarr Lncyed. elie. 
Anowd. TH. 1813 The attempted” parallelization between 
Peterand Paul. 1891 EK. A. Anpors Piclomythitsix.213 The 
Ecclesiastical Assimilator or Parallelizer xascitur, non fit. 

Parallelless (pzerilel)lés), a. rave. [f. PARALLEL 
sh. + -LESS.} Without a parallel, unparalleled, 

1611 Beato, & Fu. @Adlaster ui, Tell me gentle boy, ts 
she not paralleless? 

Parallelly (pzrilelli), av. [f. PARALI.UL. a. 
+ -LY¥ 4%.) Ina parallel manner or direction; so 
as to be parallel. (/:7. or fy. 

1607 J. Nornen Surv. Dial. w. 188 Cutting themstreight, 
from the most boggie places, to the maine brooke, enery of 
them as ic were paralelly, 1676 Grew vat, Leaves 1 iv. 
§ 21 Betwixt these Ribs .. there are others much less, ,, be 
twixt Ril and Rib, Parallelly interjected. 1804 R. Jamrson 
Mineralogy ¥. 154 Sume rare varieties [of Quarts] shew a 
parallelly fibrous fracture. 188x Bestuam in Frvd. Linn. 
Soc. XVELE. 296 Four callateral, more or less parallelly com- 
pressed, pollen-masses. 

Parallelogram (pwrileldgram’. [a. F, 
paralidlogramme 1552 in Matz-Dann.), ad. L. 
farallélogrammunt, a. Gr. mapadrnardypappor sb., 
neut. of wapaddnAdypapzyos bounded by parallel 
lines, f. mapGAAnAos PARALLEL + ypanph line.] 

1. Geom. A four-sided rectilineal figure whose 
opposite sides are parallel; sometimes sec. applied 
to a rectangle. 

1570 Bituixcsury Auclid 1 xxxiv. 44 There are fower 
kindes of parallclogrammes, a square, a fizure of one side 
longer then the other, a Rhombus, or diamond figure, and 
a Rhomboides or diamondlike figure. 1611 Cotcr. fara. 
lelogramme, a Paralelogramme, or long Square. 1646 Sir 
TY. Browne /’seud, Ep. 60 A parallelogram or long square 
figure. 1726 Swit Gulliver m. ii, Cones, cylinders, parallelo- 
grams, and several other mathematical figures. 1806 Huttox 
Course Math, ¥. 288 Parallelograms..on the Same Base, and 
between the Same Parallels, are equal to each other. 1846 
Evus £igin Mart. 1.71 The plan of the generality of the 
temples of Greece, was that of a simple parallelogram. 

b. Parallelogram of forces (Dynamics): a figure 
illustrating the thcorem that if two forces acting at 
one point be represented in magnitude and direction 
by two sides of a parallelogram, their resultant 
will be similarly represented by the diagonal! 
drawn from that point; hence, a name for the 
theorem itself. So parallelogram of velocities, etc. 
[F. paralidlogramime des ae Lagrange Ae. 
Anal. (ed. 2, 1811).J 

1830 Kater & Laaoxer Mech. v. 50 To verify experiment- 
eos theorem of oe Re, of forces is not difficult. 

. A thing shaped like the figure described in 1. 
ta. An old name for the Pastocrapn. Os. 

€1656 in Sir W. Petty Down Survey (1851) Pref. 16 These 
reducements were made by paralelagrames. 1668 Perrys 
Diary 27 Oct. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn 1, Parallelo- 
ee +. an Instrument made of five Rulers of Brass or 

Vood, with Sockets to slide or set to any Proportion, used 
to enlarge or diminish any Map or Draught. 1723, 1727-41 
[see Pantocrapu]. i mae 

b. Anything of this form, or whose section is 
of this form, as a block of bnildings, a space of 
ground (cf. sgzare), a brick, card, domino, etc. 

31820 Syo. Situ Wks. (1859) I. 303/1 Mr- Owen may give 
his whole heart and soul to the improvement of one of his 
parochial parallelograms; but who is to succeed to Mr. 
Owen's enthusiasm? 1862 Witson Preh, Alan di. (7865) 14 


| This (site] the original peeicctors of the city mapped off 


into parallelograms. 1873 Tristram Afoaé ii. 21 Picture 
a parallelogram of canvas quite black, and with a roof only 
three or four feet above the ground. 
3. attréb. and Comé, 

, 3704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn.1, Parallelogrant Protractor, 
is a Semicircle of Brass, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made to move to any Angle; one of which 
Rulers is an Index, which shews oa the Semi-circle the 
Quantity of any inward or outward Angle. 1767 Monro in 


I 


PARALOGISM. 


Phil. Trans. UNE. 497 Parallelogram-shaped crystals. 
1842 E. Mtatt in Vonconf. 11. 809 Communities. .shaped 
parallelogram-wise, 

Paralle-logramish, a. nonce-wd.  [f. pree. 
+-!siI,] Somewhat like a parallelogram. 

1839 Lapy Lyrron Cheveley (ed. 2) bai. 253 Handing over 
Monsieur de Rivoli’s parallelogramish episile, 

Parallelogrammatie (parile:logrime tik), 
a [f. late Lo paralfelogrumma, -mat- (Bocthius 
823, for paralfélogrammum, after Gr. words in 
“ypappr) + 1c: so mod. F. farallélogrammatizue.] 

PanaLLenociasc, 

31727-4t CHampers Cycé.s.v. Beant, Not unly in case of 
parallelogrannatic, Lut also of elliptic hases, 1869 Froi.orr 
fe Knew, ete. xxviii. be 299 Turin... is new and paral. 
lelogrammiatic as an American town, 

Also Paralle‘logramima:‘tieal a. 

x890 in Cent, Dict. 

Parallelogrammic (pxilclogiwmik , a, 
Also -gramie,  [i. Gr. rapaAAnadypapp-or PARAL- 
LELOGRAM + -Ic.] Pertaining to, or of the form 
ol, a parallelogram ; parallelogiam-shaped. 

1730. GretNwoop in PAM Trans. XXXVI. 59 There are 
two distinguished Harallellogramic Are: of an imense Red. 
1800 Hersenre iid. XC. ‘The lantern bas a slidin deor 
of nats, in which there is a parallelograinmic hole. 186 
J. H.B TOU inter Vedit. 1. x. (1875) 304 The Kine! 
palace [at Athens). a factory-looking parallelograimic build- 
ing surrounded by gardeus. f 

Pa:rallelogra‘mmical, ¢. ? Ods. 
-gramieal, [l. as prec. + -al.] prec. 

1647 H. More Song Soud Notes 164/2 Nhomboides, in a 
parallelogrammicall figure with unequal sides and oblique 
angles. 1761 Sreenn 77. Shandy VW. xxvii, The table being 
parallelogranmical. and very narrow. it afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity for Voriek..of slipping the chestnut in. 1859 W. HH. 
Grecory /gt ft 1. 59 ‘The mosque. .is in the shapevfa large 
parallelogramical hall, twice too long for its height. 

Pa:vallelormeter. [i as PAnaLLrn + -oMk- 
TER.) (See quot.: 

1886 cliner, Assoc. wide. Sc. 35th Meeting 121 A gravity 
parallelometer; by J. A. Urashear, . devised to expedite 
measurements of deviation from parallelism in glass plates 
for optical purposes. A 

Parallelopiped, ctc., erroneous spelling of 
PARALLELEPIPED, cte. 

Parallelosterie ‘px rilelosterik’, a. [f. Gr. 
mapaddnau-s PARALLEL + otepeds solid.] (See quot.) 

1865-72 Waris Dict, Chem. M1. 432 Hf bodies of equal 
atomic volume be denominated dsosteric, and analogous pairs 
of compounds eshibiting equal differences of atomic volume, 
Parath losteric, \ne preceding law may be more shortly 
stated as follows ;—Pairs of compounds which are isomor- 
phous and analogous are likewise parallelusteric. 

Pa'rallelwi:se, avz. 7Ods. [l. PARALLEL a. 
+ -wisk,] Ina parallel manner: parallelly. 

1606 W. Crasnaw Aon. forgeries Liij, Standing so to- 
gether paralel-wise, that aman iaay see them both at one 
sight. 1763 Murnocn in /'Afe, Sraus, LIU. 188 All the sorts 
of rays, whether united in a pencil of tight, or separated 
parallelwise by refraction. 

Paralling, variant of Parunine Oés. 

Paralogic (peralgdgik), a. rare. 
napadory-os (sec PAtaLoGy) + -1¢.] = next. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afriin Foul, Geog. Soc. XKUX. 
#22 He appears, therefore to the civilized man a paralogic 

cing,--a tere mass of contradictions ; his ways are not our 
ways, his reason is not our reason, 

Paralo'gical, «. ?Oés. [f as prec. + -aL.] 
Involving or characterized by paralogism or false 
reasoning ; illogical, unreasonable. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus i. 101 Whether this .. 
Husbandry. had aot its Originall in that Patriarch, is no 
snch Paralogicall doubt. 19756 Jounson /utrod Bus Chr, 
Mer, 34 Growne.. poured ina multitude of exotick words: 
inany, indeed, useful. .but many superfluous, as a paralogical 
for an unreasonable doubt." 1826 [see farapiystcal in 
Para-1 1), one . 

+Paralogician (pewidlodzi-fan). Ods. [f. Para- 
LOGIC, after atte = PARALOGIST, 

1739 Regul. lreethinking 3x He shall be admitted to the 
Degree of Paralogicians, which is the highest Honour we 
can possibly bestow. 1754 Hitpeop J/ése. Why. 1. 23 He 
would be as accomplished a Paralogician as any Man of his 
Talents can be supposed to be. a ' 

Paralogism (pareldédziz’m). [a. F. para- 
logisme (1356 in Hatz,-Darm.), ad. late L. para- 
logismius (Bocthins), a. Gr. ropadoyiopds, f. aopa- 
doyéf-eoGar to reason falsely: see PARALOGIZE and 
-1ss.] A piece of false or erroneous reasoning ; an 
illogical argument ; a faulty syllogism; a fallacy, 
esp. (as distinct from sophisu) one of which the 
reasoner himself is unconscious. 

1565 Catemin Answ. Treat. Cross (Parker Soc.) 4, Three 
kinds of paralogisms of false arguments, or fond cavils, are 
most familiar with you, 1641 ‘Smectysnxuus’ Answ. xviii. 
(1653) 81 Tt is evident that this argument is a Paralogisme, 
depending upon the Equivocation of the name ee 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logie u, viii. 33 ‘That the more easily 
true Syllogisms may he discera’d from Paralogisms, some 
Laws are to be observ’d. 1752 Hume Pod. Dise. x. 259 He 
is here guilty of a cross paralogism. 1877 E. Cairp /*hilos. 
Kant i. xv. 541 The syllogisms of Rational Psychology are 
therefore paralogisms, in which the middle term is taken in 
two different senses. 

b. Without @ and g/.: False or erroneous 
reasoning ; illogical argument. rare. . ] 

3691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (2711) 111. 172 Their, whole 
life..runs all along upon wrong principles and mistaken 


Also 


[f Gr. 


PARALOGIST. 


458 


teasonings, and is all over Fallacy and Paralogism. 1715 | motor or scnsory function of the nerves, esp. of 


Carve Philos. Princ. Relig. w. 44 We shall rnn into Con- 
fusion and Paralogism. 1884 Sad Rev. 5 July iu/t A 
dabbler in paralogismn and fallacy. é : 

So Paralogist, one who commits a paralogism, 
a false reasoncr; Paralogi‘stlc a, [see -1st1c], of 
the nature of a paralogism, fallacious. 

1624 EF. Wirte Aepl. Fisher 47 Vou haue played the 
Paralogist. 1677 Gace Cré. Gentiles 11.10.92 Pagan Philo- 
sophie was not trnely Logistic or discursive, but rather para- 
logistic and saphistic. 1757 Mars. Gairritn Ledt, Henry & 
Frances (1767) 1V. 38, 1 really think yon equal, in this way, 
to Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, who they say was the best 
Paralogist, in the World, 1879 W.G. Warp £ss. Philos. 
Theiss (1884) 3. ps7 We made no appeal even to ‘Vheism: 
which it wonld. .have been grossly paralogistic to do, since 
we are inaintaining Freewill as a premise towards the 
establishment of Theism. : 

Paralogize (pareléJzoiz), v. [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. wapadoyif-ec8ar to reason falsely, use 
fallacies, f. mapadoyia PARALOGY: see -1ZE. Perk. 
immediately ad. med.L. paralogizare (Du Cange) 
or F, paralogtser (15..in Godef.).] zd. To com- 
mit a paralogisin ; to reason falsely or illogically. 
(In quot. 1499 app. misused.) 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuff 14, Thad a crotechet in my head, 
here to hane. .run astray thorowout all the coast townes of 
Inglund .. & commented and paralogized on their condi- 
tion, 1624 F. Waive Aefd. Fisher Pref. 8 What thongh he 
paralogive in the seeming direct proposing of his argument. 
1675 J. Smitu Chr. Reliy. Appeal u.77 The gentile pro- 
ceeded, ia the same way of paralogizing, to the oblation of 
humane blood. 

+Para logy. Oés. rave. (ad. Gr. mapadoyia 
fallacy, f. mapadoy-os aside from or beyond reason, 
f. mapa beside, beyond, etc. + Adyos reason.] 
Faulty reasoning: = Paranocism b, 

1646 Ste T. Browxe Pseud. Ef. vu. iii. 343 That Methn- 
selah was the longest liver. .we quietly beleeve: but that 
he must needs be so, is perhaps helow Paralogy to deny. 

Paralous, obs. form of PERILots. 

Paralysant (pe 'ralsizint), a. and sé. [a. F. 
paralysani, pr. pple. and sb, from faralyser to 
Panaryse: see -astTh] a. ad/. Paratysing, 
producing paralysis. b. 54. A paralysing agent. 

1875 H.C. Woop Fherap. (1879) 64 Heubach .. failed to 
prove any paralysant action of the drug. /4é@. 246 Atropia 
acts asa poralyzant tu the motor nerve-trunks themselves. 

Paralysation \ pe:rdlaizéi-fan).  [n. of action 
f. Pananyse: see -AtTION.] The action of para- 
lysing or condition of being paralysed, 

@ 1846 QO. A’ew. cited in Worcester, 1849 Jas. Grant 
Kirka dy of Gr. xx, 226 The ng nee caused by the 
underhand intrigues of Elizabeth. 1862 Q. Rev. Apr. 405 
The paralyzation vf the ae legislative organs. 1881 Mrs. 
Pirxis Wanted an letr J. 313 Wer limbs felt stiff and 
cramped almost to paralysation. 

Paralyse, -ze (‘1ilsiz), v. Also -ize. [app. 
a. ’. paradyser, found +6th ¢. in pa. pple. faralysd 
(Paré, f. paralysie. cf. ANALYSE.] ; 

L. trans. To affeet with paralysis; to palsy. 

1804 ABERNETHY Soy. Obs. 188 To paralize the opposite 
side of the body. 1844 Ln. Brovewas A. Lune? UL. ili. 106 
Some with their spine wounded and their limbs paralysed 
in consequence. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 222 Vhe 
depending right-hand antenna is almost paralysed, and is 
appa: ently fuuctionless. 

2. fig. To deprive of energy or power of action ; 
to render powerless, helpless, inactive, or ineffec- 
tive; to deaden, eripple. 

1805 Lonton Cries 39 (T.) Or has taxation chill'd the 
aguish land, And paralysed Britannia's bounteous hand? 
18305. Warren Diary Physte. (ed. ‘l'auchn.) 1.8 My pro- 
fessiunal efforts were paralysed. 1866 G. Macpoxatn Ann. 
Q. Neighs. xiii, (1878) 266 His pride paralysed his love. 

llence Parralysed, Pa‘ralysing f//. ad/s.; also 
Pa‘ralyser, something that paralyses. 

1842 MANNING Serut. (1848) I. 149 Under the dominion of 
this paralysing fault. 38g5 MacauLay /éist. ding. xix. 1V. 
263 fo brace anew the nerves of that paralysed hody. 1876 
Bartnotow Mat, Wed. (1879! 296 Opium, aconite, lobeha, 
and the cardiac paralyzers. 1897 Addéutt's Syst. Aled V1. 
788 It acted..as a paralyser of the motor nerve endings. 

+ Paralysie. O65. Also 4 -asie, 5 -ise, -isy, 
-ysye, per-, 5-7 paralisie. [a. F. faralysie, in 
13the, -éste (Hatz.-Darm.), repr. a L. type *para- 
fysta for paralysis. ence the reduced form 
Patsy.] = next. 

€1380 Wyetir Seri. Sel. Wks. 11. 195 And so senewis .. 
weren confortid..and paralasie was put awey. 1432-50 tr. 
fFigden (Rolls) 1V. 339 Criste did heale a man hanenge the 
peralisy. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428b/1, xiii contractes 
or fylted wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd ia 
good helthe. r58r N. Burne Disput. in Cath. Tractates 
165 Ane young aran, aad young vamaa..had fallin ia ane 
paralysie and trimbling of al thair membris. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg, (1634) 292 Paralisie. .is a mollification, relaxation, 
or resolution of the nerues, with privation of the mooving. 

Paralysis (pare'lisis), Also 6 -lisis, (-lices). 
[a. L. paralysis, a. Gr. napdavors, f. mapadd-ev to 
Toose from beside, disable, enfeeble, f. mapa- be- 
side + Avew to loose. The word occurs already 
in OE. in the Gr.-L. accus. form Zaralisén (so in 
tath c. Fr.) ; but the ME. and 16th c. form from 
Fr. was PARALYSIE: see prec.) 

1. Path. A disease or affection of the nervous 
system, characterized by impairment or loss of the 


those belonging to a particular part or organ, thus 
producing (partial or total) incapacity of motion, 
insensibility, or functional inactivity in such part. 
(The earlier name, still in popnlar use, was Patsy.) 
, le 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 12 Laecedomas wip paralisin, pet 
is on englisc, lyft adl.] 1525 tr. Brunswick s Surg, Iii. 
Ojb/: Paralisis of the handes. 1527 ANpREW Brunswyke's 
Disiyll. Waters Cij, Good against paralisis, 1563 ‘I. Gave 
Auntidot. 1. 76 Vhys Oyle is moste precious in paralices. 
1656 Bioust Glossogr., Paralysis, ..the Palsie. 1797 M. 
Baittit Aforb, A nat. (1807) 457 A paralysis of a part of the 
body. a 1876 Hantey Ser. (1879) 50 Distorted with agatty, 
or with convutsion or paralysis. 

b. With defining word, as Fell’s paralysis, 
crossed paralysis, crutch paralysis, diver's paralysis, 
cte.: sue Pansy 56. General paralysis: see quots. 
_ 1873 T. H. Green futrod. Pathol. ed. 2) 26 This is seen 
in the various forms of pals especially in the so-called 
‘essential paralysis’ of children. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
f'aralysis, general, of insane..a_ disease usually affecting 
persons near the prime of life, and characterised by a stage 
vf mental excitement with exalted delusions, (allaaea by 
dementia; it is accompanied by a varying amount of loss of 
muscular power. 1897 Ad/buit's Syst. Aled. V1, 857 There 
are cases of general paralysis in which the bodily symptoms 
are present without any mental alteration, . 

2. fig. A condition of utter powerlessness, in- 
capacity of action, or suspension of activity; the 
state of being ‘ crippled’, helpless, or impotent. 

1813 J. Raxponru 30 Aug. in Life of Fos Quincy, The 
whole country..is in a state of paralysis. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Kes. tii, Let him strive to keep a free, open sense; 
cleared from the mists of prejndice, above all from the 
paralysis of cant. 1882 7 Yes 13 June 11 ‘be deeds .. by 
which the paralysis of law is accomplished. 

Paralytic (perdlitik), @ and sé. Forms: 
4 paralitike, parlatyk, 5 paraletike, -lytyk, 
peralytyk, -latik, 6 paralitic, (6-7 -litick(e, 
-litique, 7 -lytique), 7-9 -lytick, 8- paralytic. 
[a. F. paralptigue (in 13th c. paralitike, Littré), 
ad. L. paralytic-us,a, Gr. mapadurixes, f. mapadver : 
see ParaLysis ] 


A. adj. 1. Affected with, suffering from, or | 


subject to paralysis; palsied. 

13.. ££. Adit. P. B. 1095 Summe lepre, summe lome, & 
lomerande blynde, Poysened & parlatyk & pyned in fyres, 
1398 Frevisa Barth, De P.R. vit, xiv. (1495) pij/t ‘Lhe 
Palsey is somtyme ia the heed..and somtyme in the membre 
peralytyk. c¢1qgi0o Love Bonuvent. Alirr. xx. Vf 47 (Gibbs 
AM.) Off be paraletike man lette doune in his bedde. 1425 
Langlands P, Pi. Av. 61 (MS. U) He was as pale as a 
pelat & peralatik he seemed. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 
Morpheus. gart al my spreitis vital ande animal be cum 
impotent & paralitic. 1671 Satmon Syve. Afed. 11. lvi. 340 
Ifthe Paralitick member do grow less and less .. it is hard 
tocure. @1715 Burner Owe True (1766) 1. 221 He fell 
inta a paralytick state. 1773 Jonxsox Led. fo Mrs, Thrale 
17 Aug., An old lady whu talks broad Scotch with a 
paralytick voice. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxi, He 
glanced ..at bis shabby clothes and paralytic limb, 

2. Of the nature of or pertaining to paralysis. 

1818 Jas. Mint. Arif. fuedia VW. v. v. 529 The General, who 
had sustained a second paralytic attack. 1866 Gro. Extot 
#. Holt i. (1868) 11 The unevenness of gait and feebleness of 
gesture which tell of a past paralytic seizure. 1878 Kixczetr 
A nin. Chent, 53 Paralytic saliva is very thin. 

3. fig. Deprived or destitute of energy or power 
of action; powerless, ineffective; characterized by 
impotency or powerlessness. 

16qa NetHerRsoLe Constd, [é Affairs 5 Without the 
strength of that sinew of War, his Cavaliers..can have but 
parahtique Arms. 1791 Bentuam Draught of Code Wks, 
1843 JV. 403 Out of extortion and peculation grow inac- 
cessible justice and paralytic laws, 1844 Lv. Brouciam 
A. Luned \, v. 112 The feelings of the sonl, like the nerves 
of the body, are liable to a paralytic nninbuess. 

b. Aumorously. Shaky, rickety. 

1824 Gait Rothelan IL. PAysiognomtst 132 A mean abode, 
-- furnished unacouthly with .. curiously carved cabinets, 
paralytic tables [ete.). 

+e. In active sense: Having the quatily of 
paralysing or rendering powerless. Os. rare. 

1649 G. Dante 7rinarch., Het. #¥ ecctxxxv, Richard, 
bound ia Paraliticke Chains Vadera Tirant’s Grate. 

B. sé. A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
person. General paralptic, a sufferer from general 
paralysis. 

1380 Wyeutr Serv. Sel. Wks. HI. 23 Paralitikes ben po 
men pat ben siike ia pe palesy. 1510 Sonavent. Alyrr. 
Lyfe Fhesu xx. (ed. Pynson) Gj, Oure Lorde fyrste forgave 
the palralletike his synnes and after he heled him of the 
bodely palsye. 1641 Br. Hate Serve. Ps. dv. 2 Rem. Wks. 
(.660} 77 The Paralytick was..let down through the roof. 
1957 Faankuin Leté. Wks. r840 V. 359 A number of 
paralytics were bronght to me..to be electrized. 1897 4d/- 
éntt’s Syst, Afed. 11. 859, 25 per cent. of the male and zo per 
cent. of the female general paralytics were addicted to drink, 

+ Paraly'tical, 2. Ods. 
= prec. A. 

1586 Bricut Melanch. xxiv. 138 The muscle .. receineth 
a kynde of paraliticall disposition for the time. 1606 Proc. 
agst. Late Traitors 392 The state of this. .Island..was in 
a manner paraliticall.” 1650 Evpearietp 7ythes 89 Many 
a paralytical or spasmatical fit. 1788 Reto Active Powers 
ut, iL. 532 Some persons have recovered the power of speech 
after they had lost it by a paralytical stroke. a 

Paraly'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -Lv%.) In 
a paralytic manner; by or as by paralysis. 

rjro T. Furtea Phare, Extemp. 188 The Intestines.. 
paralytically relaxed. 1840 Diexens Old C. Shop xxxii, The 


[f. as prec. + -aL.] 


° 


PARAMENT. 


fignre shook its head paralytically. 1899 A dddutt's Syst. 
Jéed, V1. 832 Paralytically disturbed ocular motility. 
Paralyze, cic. variant of PARALYSE, ete. 
Param (perem). Chew. [I. Para-1 2+ 
Amipre.] A synonym of dicyanodiamide, C,N, 
(NH,),, a white crystalline compound, a polymer 
of cyanamide. 
, 1866-77 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 350 Cyanamide changes 
into param when left to itself for a long time. 1897 /ownes' 
Chem, 1. 106 Dieyanodiamide, CoNsH,4 (aram). 
Paramagnetic (pxramegne'tik), @. [f. Gr. 
@apa- in sense ‘alongside, parallel'+ Macyetic.] 
Having the property ol being attracted by the 
poles of a magnet, and hence, when suspended or 
placed freely in a magnetic field, of taking a 
position parallel to the lines of the force; also 


JSerro-maguetic: opp. to DIAMAGNETIC, 


Faraday at first (1846) distinguished diamagnetic from 
magnetic bodivs; afterwards (1850-51) he called the latter 
paramagnetic, wsing wagaetic to include both. 

1851 Farapay £af. Res. tn Electr. No. 2790 in Phil, 
Trans, 26 As the magnetism of iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
when in the maguetic field is like that of the earth as a 
whole, so that when rendered active they place themselves 
parallel to its axis or lines of magnetic force, ] have sup- 
posed that they and their similars (including oxygen now) 
might be called paramagnetic bodies, giving the following 
division—Magnetic: (1) Paramagneite, (2) Diamagnetic. 
fbid, No. 2834. 39 Masses of paramagnetic matter. 1855 
Mavay flys. Geog. Sea vi, (1858) § 376 Faraday has showa 
that, as the temperature of oxygen is raised, its paramag- 
netic force diminishes, being resumed as the temperature 
falls again. 1895 Srorv-Masketyne Crystallogr. i §13 
Unmagnetised bodies if brought near a magnetic pole are 
either attracted or repelled by it, and are said to be mag- 
netived by induction ; being described in the former case as 
paramugnetic and as diamagnetic in the latter case. 

Ilence Paramagne‘tleally adv. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, E 2 z 

Paramagnetism (pexrame'gnétiz’m).  [f. 
Tara- 14+ Macyretism, alter pree.| The quality 
of being paramagnetic; the phenomena exhibited 
by paramagnetic bodies: opp. to D1aMAGNETISM. 

1851 W. Grecory “ect. Anim. Magnet. p. xv, He does in- 
deed propose tu include, nnder the general term Magnetism, 
two forms of it; viz Para-magnetism..and Dia-magnetism. 
1877 Le Contr Elene. Geod. (1879) 186 If the bar he slender, 
it..shows its paramagnetism by assuming the axial position, 

Paramaleic, Paramalic: see Para-1 2, 

Paramastoid (pxrame:stoid), @. (s6.) Anat. 
[& Gr. rapa- Pana-1 1 + MAstotp.]  Sitnated 
neat the mastoid process: applied tu certain pro- 
eesses of the occipital bone, also called far- 
occtpital, Bb. as sb. A paramastoid process. 

1847-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1V. 370/2 The paramastoid apo- 
physis is dilated into a prominent plate, 3866 Hux ey Pred, 
Aem. Catthn. 101 None of the skulls exhibit paramastoid 
or pneumatic processes of the occipital bone. 1868 Darwin 
Anin, & Pi. J. iv. 118 The paramastoids relatively .. are 
generally much thicker thaa in the wild rabbit. 


Paramatta (perameta), [f. Paramatta (prop. 
Parramatta), a town in New South Wales. 

There formerly existed at Parramattaa convict establish. 
ment in which cloliog materials were produced: cf. Hm yed. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XVII. 65/23 perhaps the modern stuff (which 
according to Beck Drafer's Dict. was invented at Brad- 
ford) was in imitation of these; there is no evidence for 
the assertion that the fabric was orig. made of wool im- 
ported from Parramatta.] : 

A light dress fabric having a weft of combed 
merino wool and a warp formerly of silk, but now 
generally of cotton. 

1834 J. D. Laxe Stade N.S. Wales in Tait’s Mag. 1. 
Nop Cloth, Parramatta, per yard, rs. 8¢. 1844 G. Dopp 
Lextile Mannf. iv. 137 Vhere are two kinds of stuff now 
made, called ‘Orleans ‘and ‘ Paramatta’.., apparently formed 
of worsted, the warp being cotton, 1846 C. P. Hopcson 
Remin, Australia Notes 367 Paramatia, a peculiar tweed, 
made in the Colony, and chiefly at Paramatta, hence the 
name. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. 7rade, Paramatta, a kind of 
bombazine, the weft of which is worsted, the warp of cotton. 
igor Daily Vews 1 Feb. 5/1 The new leaders were called, 
not in silk, bnt in paramatta, which is the proper stuff for 
the gown of a King’s Counsel when inonrning is prescribed. 

{Paramecium (peram7sitm). Zoe/. Also 
erron. -mecium, -meecium. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
mapapyx-ns oblong, oval, f. mapa against + pijcos 
length: cf. L. 06-dougus.] A genus of holotrichous 
ciliate Infusoria, type of the family Paramectide, 
of oblong shape, having the month near the middle 
of the ventral surface; also called, from their 
shape, slipper-animalcules, ence Parame’cine 
a., belonging to this family. 

1752 Hint. fFist. Anint. 4 The Paramecium, with an oblong, 
voluble body, obtuse at each end, 1875 Huxtey & Maatin 
Elem. Biol. (1877) 97. 1883 H. Drummoxp Vat. Law tn 
Spir. WV, (1884) 211. By the repeated subdivisions of a single 
Paranteciuut, no fewer than 268,000,000 similar organisms 
might be produced ia one inonth. | 

Parameconic, Paramenia,etc.:seePaRra-!r,2, 

Paramedian (pxramidiin),@. Anat, [Pana-1 
1.) Situated alongside of the median line, as 
the paramedian sulcus on the dorsal surface of the 
spinal cord. (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1893.) 


+ Patrament. Oés. Also 5 parement. [a. OF. 
parament (10th c. in Littré), pavemrent (13th c.) 
=It., Sp. paramento, late L. pardmentam orna- 


PARAMENTO, 


ment (Augustine), f. L. parave to make ready, 
prepare, fit out, deck, adorn: see -MeNT.} An 
omament, a decoration. Chamber of parament, 
a tichly decorated room, hung with tapestry, ete. ; 
a state room; a presence chamber. 

1385 CHavcer £.G. HW’, 1106 Drdo, To daunsynge chaum- 
berys ful of paramentys. "This Enyasis led. ©1386 ~— Sgr.'s 
7. 261 Til he cam to his chanmibre of parementz, ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 151 The chamhre of pare- 
mente, whiche was hanged right rychely. 1529 Mork 
Dyatoge 1. ii, Wks. 114 Woulde suffre no such supcerfluite in 
the paramentes of the church. 1589 ‘I. L. Advt. QO. Edis. 
(1651) 49 All the delices, the pompes and paraments of her 
oppressors, shall vanish asa dreame. 1654 11. L'Estrancn 
AY Chas, £ (1655) 112 Taking away the Crucifixes, Chalices, 
and Paraments of the Altar. 1706 Puituips, Paramien!, an 
Ornament for an Altar. a 

b. A decorated robe, 1 robe of slate. 

1386 Cuaucer A'nt.’s 7. 1643 Lordes in paramentz on hir 
courseres. 1474 Caxton Chesse ut. ii, One of the best pare- 
ments and maketh a womman most fayr in her persone is to 
he shamefast. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Paraments, robes of 
state. 

| Parame nto. Os. [Sp.: see prec.] =prec. b. 

a162g Frercner Love's Pilgrim, 1. i, There were cloaks, 
gowns, cassocks, And other paramentos, 

Paramere ‘(pxramies), Lol. 
Para-! + pépos part.] 

L. One of a series of radiating parts or organs, 


asa ray of a star-fish; an actinomere. 

1883 P. Geoves in Encyct. Brit, XVU 842/2 The former 
definition of the term antimere. .is corrected by terming each 
ray a paramere, and its symnietrical halves the antimeres. 

2. Each of the halves of a bilaterally symmetrical 
animal, or of a segment or somite of such. 

1884 tr. Clans’ Zool. 1. 27 These two halves [of the hody 
divided by the median plane], as opposed to antimeres, may 
he termed parameres. /6/d., ‘he antimeres of the Radiata 
also consist of two parameres, and are therefore hilateral. 
1888 Nature 10 May 47/1 The primitive proximal paramere 

“of the second visceral arch. ; nae 

Hence Parameric (-me‘rik) a., pertaining to 
a paramere; having parameres. (Cet, Dict. 1890.) 

|| Paramese (pareemiés7). {a. Gr. rapapécn 
the string next the middle, f. mapdpeaos next the 
middle, f. mapa beside + pécos mid.] In ancient 
Greek music, The tone next above the mese; the 
lowest tone of the disjunct tetrachord. 

1603 Houtano Plutarch Explan. Words, Paramese, next 
the meane or middle string. A note in musicke. 1698 WaLiis 
in Phil. Trans. XX. 250 Which was, in their Musick, that 
from Afese to Paraitese: that is in our Musick, from A 
tol. 1760 Sties (bid. LI. 7o2 The paramese of the lyre, 
thongh still paramese in position, acquired the power of the 
mese, 1898 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. 7. s.v. Greek 
Muste, In the eight stringed lyre.. Paramese took its proper 
place, next to Mese. 


Parameter (pira:méter). A/a‘. [a. mod.L. 
parameter, -metrunt, fem. (Mydorge 16313, in F. 
parametre (‘la ligne nommé ailleurs costé droit, 
paramétre, et icy coadjuteur’ Desargues 1639) ; f. 
Gr, rapa- beside, subsidiary to + uérpov measure. ] 

1. In conic sections: The third proportional to 
any given diameter and its conjugate (or, in the 
parabola, to any abscissa on a given diameter and 
the corresponding ordinate); this is the parameter 
of the given diameter. spec, ‘The parameter of the 
transverse axis (principal parameter, or parameter 
of the curve), i.e. the latus rectum, or focal chord 
perpendicular to the axis. 

[1631 C. Myporce Prodrom. Catopt. & Diopt. sine Coni- 
cori 3 Def. xix, Parametrum coni sectionis dicimus, rec- 
tam lineam a cuiuslibet coni sectionis, aut portionis, vertice 
eductam ordinatim ad contiguam diametrum applicatis 
equidistantem,..Qua, si ab axis termino sit educta, recta 
paratneter. .dicetur.] 

1656 Hopses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VIL. 259 As much in 
vain .. as seek for the focns or parameter of the parabola of 
Dives and Lazarus. r7oq J. Hares Lex. Techn, 1, Para- 
meter, hy some..called the Lafus Nectum of a Parabola, is 
a Third Proportional to the Abscissa and any Ordinate. 
1795 Hutton Math. Dict., Parameter, a certain constant 
right line in each of the three Conic Sections; otherwise 
called also Latus Rectum ..; being ., a third proportional 
to the transverse and conjugate axes, in the ellipse and 
hyperbola; and, which is the same thing, a third pro. 
portiona] to any absciss and its ordinate in the parabola. 
ies — Course Math, (1811) 11. 123 The Parameter of any 

wameter [of a parabola] is equal to four Times the Line 
drawn from the Focns to the Vertex of that Diameter. 18:6 
tr, Lacroix's Diff. & int. Calculus 4o1 Uf..the parameter 
of a parabola he made to vary, a series of parabolas will be 
obtained. 1891 C. Tavtor Elem. Geom. Conics (ed. 7) iii. 
§ 17 The Parameter of any diameter of a parabola is the 
focal chord which it bisects: thus the latus rectum is the 
parameter of the axis. 

2. gex. A quantity which is constant (as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary variables) in a particular 
case considered, but which varies in different cnses; 
ésp. 2 constant occurring in the equation of a curve 
or surface, by the variation of which the equation 
is made to represent a family of such curves or 
surfaces (cf. quot. 1816 in 1}, 

1852 B. Paice /nfinites. Cale. I. xiii. 409 If an equation to 
a curve he given, involving one or more constants, as well 
as the current coordinates, the position and dimensions of 
the curve will be changed by a change in the constants, and 
yet the class may remain the same. .. A constant that enters 
mio in equation, and varies in the way above explained, is 


[f. Gr. mapa- 


J 


459 


called a variable parameter. 1859 Parkinson Optics (1866) 4 
The refractive index hetween the two media..is a parameter 
which varies, (i) if the nature of the light be altered, (ii) 
if the relation between the two media be altered. 1879 
Tuomson & Tar Vat. Phil. 1. 1. $293. 1885 Levpesporr 
Cremona's Proj. Geont. 63 This anharmonic ratio is called 
the coefficient or parameter of the homology. 

tb. «stron. = FLEMENT 7 a. Ods. 

1829 Lncycl. Wetrop. Div. 2 1. Index, Variation of Para- 
meters. (/67:, 699 ‘Variation of elements of orhit.] 1840 
Penny Cyel. XVII. 2gofs ‘Vhe parameters of the orbits are 
now generally called their elements. 1841 /’r0c. Amer 
PAIL Soe. UL. 19 Orbits having smalt parameters. 

ec. Cryst. Each of the intercepts made upon the 
axes in a crystal by the plane which is chosen for 
a face of the unit or primary pyramid. 

1839 W. 1D. Miter Crystadlogr. 2 Vhe parameters are the 
portions of the axes cut off by a given face. 1878 Gann 
Crystallogr, 18, a, 6, ¢ the parameters of the crystal. 189 
SiorveMaskriynn Crystadfogr. ii. $18 The ratios a:b:e 
of the intercepts fon the axes] of some one plane chosen as 
a standard or parametral plane are termed the parametr. 
pare cy paranicters of the system as referred to the axes 
ahs dee 

Parametral (paremiéiril), a. J/ath. [f as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a parameter, 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 18, -l BC is called the parametral 
phine. 1880 ©, Frercner in 2471. Vag. Feb. 82 Uhe para- 
mceiral ratios are permanent. 1895 [see prec, 2 ¢). 

Parametric (pxrame‘trik , 1 A/uth. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢.] = pree. Also Parame'trical a. 

1864 Caytey in Codd, Math. Papers V. 552, is the para. 
metric order, » the parametric class. of the system. 1873 
G. Saumon fligher Plane Curves €5 When the variable 
curve depends on a parametric point moving on a given 
parametric curve, 1887 R.A. Roserts Jategr. Cad. 1. 301 
These angles belong to different parametrical systems, 

Parametric (peim/trik,, a2 slaat. and 
Path, [f. Gr. mapa beside + pytpa womb, matrix 
+ -Ic: cf. mod.L. parametrium the organic tissue 
beside the uterus.} Situated beside or near the 
uterus, or affecting the parts so situated. 

1889 J. M. Duscan Lect. Dis. Homten viii. (ed. 4) 44 
The parametric cellular tissue. /d¢, xiv. 101 ‘The inflam. 
matory disease is generally parametric. 

Parametritic to Paramnesia: sce Paka-! 1. 

| Paramo (paramo). [Sp. Adrano; app. from 
a native lang. of Venezucla or New Granada] 
A high plateau in the tropical patts of South 
America, bare of trees, and exposed to wind and 
thick cold fogs, 

1760-72 tr. Juan & Ullaa's Voy. ted. 3) 1. 422 The most 
remarkable paramos or desertsof Quito, 1875 Eucyed Bit, 
1, 89/2 The Indian of the Andes... through whose rude 
straw hut the piercing wind of the paramos sweeps, and 
chills the white man to the very bone. 1g0z A. H. Keane 
SS. Amer. 1, 193 Che Venezuclan and Columbian Paramo— 
a narrow zone cf cold bleak terraces. 

Paramologetice, ciron. f. PAROMOLOGETIC, 

Paramorph (pe‘rimgif). Afin, [mod. f. Gr. 
mapa- hy- (sce Para-1 1) + peppy form: lit. by- 
form, subsidiary form.] A pseudomorph formed 
by a change of physical characters without a 
change in chemical composition. 

1879 in WessteR Suppl. 1892 Amer. Naturalist Jan 55 
Many of the supposed parainorphs have been proven. .tu be 
due. .rather to the solution of some original substance and 
its replacement by anew deposition. 

Paramorphia, -morphine: see Pana-! 2. 

Paramorphic (pxiampufik), a. Alin. [fas 
Paramorri + -1c.] Of or pertaining to a para- 
morph; characterized by paramorphism, 

1886 Dana in «lover. Fraud. Sc. Ser. ut. XXXL. 315 This 
type of crystal [brookite] is the one which most frequently 
shows the paramorphic change to mtile. 1894 7Afnder V. 
342 Phenomena like the devitrification of natural glasses 
oscillate from paramorphic to pseundomorphic. 

Paramorphism (perimfifiz’m). Ax. (f 
as prec. + -IsM.] The change of one mineral to 
another having the same chemical composition 
but a different molecular structure, 

3868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 697 Aragonite .. passes to calcite, 
through paramorphism. 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49/1 Para- 
morphisin .. includes those changes within the rock-mass, 
igvolving changes in the chemical composition of the original 
minerals and the formation of new minerals. i 

Paramorphosis (pzrimpifdwsis). A/in.  [f. 
Gr. napapoppé-ey to transform, distort: sec PARA- 
MORPH and -osis.] = prec. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Paramorphous (peramf-fas), a. A/in. [f. as 
prec. + -OUS.] = PARAMORpHIC. 3882 in OctLvie. 

Paramoudra (pxrimé dra). Geol. [Sug- 
gested by H. Norton (1881 Proc. Norwich Geol. 
Soc. I. 132) to be Anglo-Irish corruption of Erse 
peura muireach (pé-1a mul riy) ‘sea pears’, from 
their shape, and occurrence on the bench below 
chalk cliffs.) A name given to large flints, pear- 
shaped, barrel-shaped, or cylindrical (sometimes 
3 ft. long and 1 ft. thick), perforated with a central 
axial cavityy. fonnd standing erect in the chalk of 
the N.E. of Ireland (where-the name is local) and 
of Norfolk (where known as fot-stones). 

1817 Bucktanvin Jrans. Geol. Soc. 1V. 413 These singular 
fossils..are known at Belfast hy the name of Paramondra, 
a word which I..shall adopt becanse I find it thus appro- 


| 


PARAMOUNT. 


England, except at Whittingham near to Norwich. 1887 
H. B. Woopwasrp Geet, Lng. & Wales ‘ed. 2) 399 ‘Vhese 
flints are known as ‘Pot-stones* or‘ Paramoudras’. /drd., 
The most celebrated exposure of Paramondras was in a pit 
at Horstead on the river Dure. in 1838, 

Paramount (ce ramaunt), a. (sd.) Also 6-7 
pera-, 7 pere-. [a. AF. faramont, peramont 
above (in place, order, or degree), f. Ol. par 
by + amont, & mont adv., up, above (of motion 
or position) --—L. ad woniem to the mount or hill. 
In AFT. paramond had the simple sense ‘above’, 
e.g in jucal position, on a page, or in a book : 

1381 Gower MWirenr 10617 AL fist le mariage Jadis du 
Siecle a son lignage Comme je vous contay paramont.] 

1. Above in a scale of rank or authority ; 
superior, a. In Jord paramount, lord superior; 
overlord ; spec. the supreme lord of a fee, from 
whom other fendatories hold, but who himself 
holds from none; hence transf. one who exercises 
supreme power or jurisdiction, So /ady paramount, 
a woman in supreme authority; also /ransf the 
lady who has made the highest score in an archery 


tournament. 

[1339 bear Bh. 13 Adv. 771, ‘Vrin. (Rolls! 307 La mort le 
chef seigneur paramont nest rien a vous, 1481 Liriteton 
Fenures il. § vy (1516) A inj, Auticls seruices come le donnour 
fait a son seiguur prochaine a lay paramont (47. 1544, cle, 
Such seruic sy donour doth vmto his lord next ahone). 
1528 J. Peatins Jrefitadle Booke v. $430 Mes sien mesine 
te case le scignur paramont relees tout son droit en le 
tenancye al heire, par cest releas le menalte est determine 
[ér. 1642, p. 185, [fin the same case the Lurd paramount 
release unto the heire all his right in the Llenancy, by this 
iclease the Menaltie is determined}. 

1579 Frsion Gadeeiard. 1. (1599) 5 Quarrels.. betweene the 
vassal and the Lord Peramount. 1ggz Warner 16. Aug. 
Vt still. (2612) 207 With Scots Who to oar Kings, Lords 
Parramnounts, not warres but vprores bring. 1628 Cone Ove 
“itt. 65 The King is soucraigne Lord, or Lord paramont, 
cither mectiate or immediate of alland cuery p:rcell of Land 
within the Realme. 1642 Cars. | laste. Deeler, 26 May 
in Clarendon //ist. Hed. v. $277 Was not the Interest of the 
Lord Paramount consistent with that of the Mesne Lord ? 
1647 Diccrs Ualawfh Taking Arms xiv. 116 Ue..made all 
«-feudaries to him,sv that he remained... Lard uramnount, 
or over(ord in the whole Land. 1727 A. Hamuatox Veww 
alee. #2. Dud, 1. xxiii. 273 Built, of od, by the Portugueze, 
when they were Lords Paramount of all the Sea-coasts of 
fidia, 1852 Dixox HW fez xxiii. (1872! 202 Penn was now 
becoine the lord paramount of territories almost as large as 
fngland. 1865 Livincsion. Zaalesé v. 108 Part of the 
Upper Shire Valley has a lady paramount, named Nyango. 
1903 Noss Gas, 10 Sept. 3/4 The prizes were... given away by 
Lady I. who was the Lady Parsanount of the afternoon, 

b. generally. Above others in rank or order; 
highest in power or jurisdiction ; sulpreme, 

153t Dial, on Laws ug. we Xxavie 73 ‘Uhei saye that 
the kyng is patrone peramounte of all the benitices 
within the realme. 1633 Purcuas £4lerfmage |1614) 406 
He.. proceedeth with tne gouernours of Persia, whether 
Paramont or deputed. 1799-1805 S.‘Tuasex nglo-Sav 1. 
i. iii 170 There appears ., 10 have been a paramount 
sovereign; a Pen-dragon, or Penteyen, 1828 Scott 0 Jd, 
Perth xxvii, The Clan Chatran.. having for their para. 
mount chief the powerful earl of the latter shire. 1841 
Macautay £5s., 1, Fasting (1831) 618 To make Britain 
the paramount power in India, 

2. In more gencral sense: Superior to all others 
in influence, power, position, or importance ; pre- 
eminent. 

1639 Futter /Jody Wer ut. xix. (1840) 148 The pope that 
antichrist paramount. a 1661 Futver IW erthies (1840) 111, 
316 The Catiedral of Salisury. is paramount in this kind. 
16841, urner 74. Karth i 141 Vlecan, bya power para. 
mount, stop the rage either of Satan or Antichrist. 1784 
Cowrer Vas vi. 583 Man's. .rights and claims Are para- 
mount. 121816 CoLeripce Svatesm Wan 359 Sir Philip 
Sydney—he the paramount gentleman of Europe. 1849 
Grote Greece uw. liv. V1. 619 The patamount feeling... 
tended to peace. 1868 Gtanstoxe Jury, Mund? iii. (1870) 
74. The Achaians were paramount, and the Pelasgoi were 
subordinate members of one and the same communnily. 1877 
J.D. Citampers Dieine Worship 229 Matters of paramount 
importance. 

. Const. Za. 

3625 Bacon “ss., Of Faction, Leagues within the State 
are ever Pernicious to Monarchies; For they raise an Ohili- 

ation Paramount to Obligation of Soneraigntie. 1690 

OCKE Govt, 1. xi. (RUdg.) 126 A right antecedent and para- 
mount to all government. 1769 Junius Lett. xi. 47 Vheir 
first duty..is paramount to all subsequent engagements. 
1844 Ly. BrouGnam &rtt, Const. av. (1862) 220 ‘Vhey re- 
garded the title hy hereditary succession as paramount to 
any legislative enactment. 

e. With ellipsis of éo. 

1596 Bacon Jew. Com. Law i. (2636) 3 In any degree 
paramount the first the law respecteth not. 1636 Prysne 
Unbisk, Tim. (1661) 29 Having no superintendent para- 
mount them. 1643 — 7 reach. 4& Disloyatty 1.6 A Generall 
Councell is paramount the Pope. 2882 Brown Scriven's 
Law Capyhotds (ed. 6) 25 Not .. good as against a dowress, 
whose dower is paramount the debts, 

B. sé. = Lord paramount; overlord; supreme 


Tuler or proprietor. 

1645 Howet. Lezt. f. v. xii. (1650) 150 (Ayn) Blest 
maid which..raignst as Paramount, And chief of Chernhins. 
1667 Mitton /”, Z. 1. 508 Midst camethir mighty Paramount. 
1779 Forrest Voy. V. Guinea 327 Those paramonnts claim 
ihe property of the banks, as wel as of the dry land, 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XX. 41 The parded paramouat of Rome 
hath rung The knell a onslaught. s 

Hence Pa‘ramountly a@v., pre-eminently, chiefly, 


priated. ‘They have, I helieve, never yet beea found in | above all; Pa'ramountship, prramountcy. 


PARAMOUNT. 


1818 Coteripce in Li2, Xe. (1836) I. 216 Man commani- 
cates by articulation of sounds, and *paramountly by the 
memory in the car. 1822 Araeiner 185/2 Such active 
instinctiveness of character, as paramountly lives in the 
canvass of E. Landseer. 1738 J; Krrpey Sufolt Trav. (1764) 
154 He is only the mean Lord, Sir Thomas Allen hath a 
*Paramountship over him. 1898 Daily News 23 Ang. 5/1 
Four young native [Basuato) chiefs, including the heir to 
the paramouatship. 

+Paramount, 7. Oés. rare—'. [f. Para- 
MouNT @.] dtr, To become paramount, to rise 


to the highest place. 

1697 Porter Antiy, Greece wW. xi. (1715) 274 And dost thon 
think, thou dirty, servile Woman, To paramount, to cast 
me out? . 

Paramountcy (p‘rimauntsi). Also para- 
mouncy, [f. PARAMoUST + -c¥: faramouncy is 
formally more analogical; cf. Cewant,-ancy', frequent, 
-ency.] The condition or status of being paramonnt, 

1667 Wateruouse Fire Lend. ga And add to her Para- 
mouncy of renown. a@ 1834 Coteripcy Notes & Lect. (1849) 
I, 278 If it were possible to lessen the paramountcy of 
Volponc himself, 1890 W, Wattace Life Schopenhauer 181 
That metaphysical doctrine of the essential paramountcy of 
the will, 1897 If. M. Srancev in igth Cent. Apr. 513 
British Paramouncy over the S$, African Republic is ac- 
knowledged in the [Conventions of 1881 and 1584). 


Paramour (pe‘rimies), adv. pir. and 56, 
Forms: see below. [MI a. OF. adv. phr. par 
amur, anour, -s, by or through love. From an 
early date the pbrase was written as one word, and 
came lo be treated (in Eng.) asa sb., both in sense 
of ‘love’ and ‘beloved, lover’. This may bave 
come partly through a mistaken analysis of the 
phrase 4o love paramour, -s.] 

A. adv. phr. Vorms: 3-4 par amur, -s, 4 
par amour, -8, per amour, -8; paramur, -s, 
4-6 paramour, -s (5 paramoure, -es, -is, 5-6 
peramour, -s, -owre, 6 -owris, 5 (7) -ore). 

+1. Throngh or by way of Jove; out of (your) 
love, for love's sake (cf. Love sé. 7); sometimes 
in weakened sense, Of your kindness, as a_favour, 
if you please. Obs. 

Perh. sometimes orig. short for ‘for love of God’. 

13.. Str Bees (MS. A) 118 ‘ Felawe', a saide, ‘ par amur: 
Whar mai ich finde bemperur?’ 13.. Sewsn Sag. (WW) 1455 
A! lat me in, sire, paramour! 13.. Coer de 2.453 Vel me 
the sothe, I yow prey, Off these joustes, peramours. 14.. 
Recovery of Throne by Edw. EH” in Pol. Poems (Rolls) U. 
280 He hathe deservid thancke amonge other paramour, 
1611 Srenp ffist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiv. $143 Vhe Lord Chiefe 
Iustice stood vp, and forbade the proceedings, alotting 
Paramour the Lands, with the satis’ying of the Plaintifes. 

+2. lor or by way of sexual love. Obs. (or arch.) 

61386 Cuaucer Sir Thepas 32 Vhey moorne for bym 
paramour Whan hem were bet to slepe. 1825 Scort /e- 
trothed xxvii, She is one | could have doated to death upon 
par aniours, 1848 Lxtton Harold v1. vi, Some infidel, to 
one of whose wives he sought to be gallant, per amours. 

tb. Vhrase. Zo fove par amour (amours): 
(Usually) To love by way of (sexnal) love, to love 
{a person of the opposite sex), to luve amorously 
or as a lover, to be in love with; sometimes, 
to have a clandestine or illicit amour with. 

In some later instances Jarasrours may have been taken 
as sb., and object of the vb.: cf. B. 2 

1300 /Yoriz § Bé. 486 Ho pat lunep par amur And hab 
per-of ioye mai luue lures. @ 1300 Cursor Jé. 52 For now 
is halden non in curs But qua pat luue can paramurs [Zale 
ASS. -ours, -ouris}, @1z10 in Wright Lyric P. xxxi. ot 
Y lovede a clerk al par amours, 1375 Barvour Sruce xi. 
485 He his sister paramouris Lufit. ¢1386 Cuaucer A’nt.'s 
7. 297, | telle thee outrely ffor paramour I loued hire first 
erthow. ¢ 1410 Sir Cleges 489 Sir Cleges .. "Phat ! lovyd 
peramore. ¢1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb. 4553 He loueth 
paramonres som wight. 1430-40 Lypc. Sockas vit. xxvii. 
(558) 19 Aboue al women loued her peramour., 1483 
Caxton G. de da Four Liij, Yo loue peramours eche other. 
1s} Exvor Gov, ut. xxii, The same lady [Cleopatra] Aatoni 
..loued also peramours, abandonynge his wyfe. 1535 
Coveroate Baruch vi. 8 Like as a wench yt loueth per- 
amours is trymly deekte, ¢1560 A Seotr /’oems (S. T.S.) 
iii, 46 And swa but pane 3¢ may lufe paramowris. /é¢d. 
xxix. 6 For mony men ar evill to _kea, pat luvis paramour, 
W! fen3eit mynd, fals and vnkynd, Bringis 30w to dishonour, 
{1652 Asumote Thead. Cheut, 200 Sche Joveth him peramore 
and no other.] 

B. sé. Forms: 3- paramour, 4-5 -amours 
(5-6 -is; 4, 6-7 -or, 4, 8 -ore, 5-6 -qure, per-). 

+1. Love; esp. sexual love; an amonr. Oés. 

¢1350 IVIL, Paderne 1412 He..layked him at a) wip 
pat faire burde Pleyes of paramours va-parceyued longe 
time, So sliliche, pat noseg souched non ille. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Cook's T. 8 He was as ful of love & paramour As is the 
hyve ful of hony sweete, — Merch. 7. 206 By cause of 
Ieueful procreacion Of children... And nat ooaly for paramour 
or loue. ¢1470 Henryson Alor, Kad. iii. (Fox & Cock) 110 
In all this warld was thair aa kyndar thing; In paramouris 
he wald do ws plesing. a 1586 Mon1Goaterte Jlise, Pocus 
1.27 Pigmaleon, that ane portratour Be painting eraft, did sa 
decoir, Himself thairwith in paramour Fell saddaalie, and 
sinert thairfoir. 

+b. In devotional use, Divine or celestial love: 
cf. 2b. Obs. 

313.. Salut. Our Lady 45in Minor Poems fr. Vernon BMS, 
135 Heil puyred princesse of paramour, Heil Blosme of 
Erere, Brihtest of ble. 

2. A person beloved by one of the opposite sex ; 
a ‘love’, a lover, a sweetheart; also of animals 


(quots. 1735, 1801) and fg. arch. and poet. 
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63380 [Vill Palerne 1534 Mi perles paramours my pleye 
& my ioye, Spek to me spakli or i spille sone. 1393 Lact. 
PP. Pi. C xvi. 107 A mayde for a mannes love her moder 
for-sakep,..and goop forth with hure paramour. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 78 Ye knowe well my lady par- 
amours, and that she is of your lynage. 1535 STEWart Cros. 
Scot. (1856) 11. 514 Ane fair young man, Hir peramonris 
quhilk in the tyme wes than. fa15s0 Anight Castes 45 
in Ritson Afe¢r. Row, 111. 195 His paramour she thought to 
be, Hym for to love wyth herte slits Nat in vyce hut 
in chastyte. 1590 Srenser /, Q. 1. i. 9 The Willow, worne 
of forlorne Paramours. 1629 Mitton Nadivity 36 Vo wan- 
ton with the San her lusty Paramoar. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase ww. 38 Huntsman! ..For ev'ry longing Dame select 
Some happy Paramour, 180x Soutuev /haéada ww. i, Pale 
reflection .. Of glow-worm on the bank, Kindled to guide 
her winged paramour. 1871 R. Excis Caéndlus Ixi. 44 Lord 
of fair paramours, of youth's Fair affection uniter. 

+b. Forimerly, in devotional language, applied 
(by men) to the Virgin, and (by women) to Jesus 
Christ ; sometimes also to God. Oés, 

23300 Cursor A. 69 For-pi blisce [1] bat paramour... Hyr 
lune is ay ilike new. ¢ 2375 Sc. Leg. Satuds |. (Katerine) 
118 Aly dere lord Ihesu criste..pat is my luf and paramor. 
€1475 Souzs 4 Carols 15th C. (Warton Club) 48 To his 
mouer then gan he [Christ] say,.. My swete moder, myn 
paramour. 1492 Rvmax /ovms 1 zin drchiv Stud. nen. 
Spr. LAX XI]. 235 [Mary to Christ] Myne owne dere sonne 
and paramoure. 1581 Marprex SA. of Notes 1171 ‘Thus 
prane aud pricke vp your selues, and God hiinselfe shall be 
your paramour, i 

c. ‘The lady-love of a knight, for whose love he 
did battle ; hence, the object of chivalrous admira- 


tion and attachment. oct. 

1503 Denear Thistle & Rose 180 The commoun voce vp- 
raiss of hirdis small,., Welcome to be our princes of honour, 
Our perle, onr plesans and our paramour, ¢ 1390 GREENE 
fy. Bacon vic 37 >uffice to me he's Englands paramour 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 33 He may declare his deere 
afiection to his Paramour {i.e. Greene] or his pure honesty 
tothe world. 1630 8. Jonson CAévy idia ad fin., Chloris, the 
queen of flowers:., The top of paramours, 

3. An illicit or clandestine lover or mistress 
taking the place, but without the rights, of a 
husband or wife. Now, the illicit partner of a 


married man or woman. 

61386 Cuaucer Wife's Pro. 454 My fourthe honsbonde 
was a reuclour This ts to seyn he hadde a paramour. ¢ 1400 
Matnnev. (1839) iv. 24 He seyde, he wolde ben hire lemman 
or paramour, 1483 Caxton G. de lt Your Lij, Ones he was 
gone for to see his paramours in the wynter, @1548 Hatt 
Chron, dw, EV 193b, She might so fortune of his per- 
amour and coneubyne to be chaunged to his wyfe & Jawfull 
bedfelow. 1598 Dravton dlereic. /f. vil. 175, ] sue not now 
thy Paramonr to hee, But as a Husband to be link‘d to 
thee, 1664 H. Moxr. Afyst. /aig. 257 Pranking up them- 
selves to allure their Paramours. 1816 J. Scotr is, aris 
(cd. 5) 85 A woman can seldom possess a lover before mar- 
riage, and is as seldom without a variety of paramours after, 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1, 224 A Russian 
princess..puisoned by Catherine Il, who had her husband 
for a paramour, 

(Paramour, 7. ‘to love‘ is given in some Dicts. on the 
strength of the suhjoined passage; but prob, ‘loueth ‘has been 
accidentally omitted by the scribe. ¢1430 Merdin 47, lknowe 
a faire lady that Vter paramours. Cf. /dfd. 9 That she loued 
the holy man paramours.] 

Paramuthetic (pzeramizpetik), @. [prop. 
paramythetic,ad.Gr. napa pvdnrix-ds,f. rapapvd etodar 
to encourage, console, f. mapa- beside + pubeiabat 
to speak.] Tending to encourage, consolatory. 

1854 Maurice Mor. § Mfet, Philos. V1. ii. § 12. 47 The 
discipline of the habits or character he |Clemens) would call 
protreptic, of the actions hypothetie, of the passions para- 
muthetic. 

Paramylene to -naphthalene: see Para-1. 


Paranatellon (pirwnite'lyn). Astro/. [f.Gr. 
mapa- beside + dvaréAAwy rising.] A slar that 
rises at the same time ns another star or stars. 

1811 Sin W. DaummMonn Gidipus Yudaicus xxvii, Now the 
extra-zodiacal stars,.. which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below it, during the time that decan takes to rise or set, are 
what 1 call its paranatellions. 1882 Mary Locxwoop tr. 
Lenormant’s Beginn, List, 568 note, The twelve stars. .are 
astronomically the paranatellons of the signs [of the Zodiac}, 

Parance, Parand, var. PARENCE, PAREXT a. 

Paranema to Paranephritis: see Para-1 1, 


| Paranete (perinft?), Also 7 -neate. [L. 
a. Gr. mapavyrn, £ napa- beside + pty the highest 
in pitch of three strings.] In ancient Gr. music, 
The note next below the nete in either the disjunct 


or the upper tetrachord. 

1603 Ho.tano Plutarch Explan. Words, Paranete Hyper- 
bolgan, a treble string or note in musicke. 1660 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. 1%. (1701) 9386/1. 1694 W. Hotoer Harmony 
(1731) 104 The Lichanos, Parypate, Paranete, and Trite, are 
changeable. 1898 Statner & Barrett Dict. Mus. Lerus 
s.v. Greek Music, The scale..for the eight stringed lyre 
upon the Egyptian or Octave System..Upper Tetrachord, 
e. Nete. d. Paranete. c. Trite. b. Paramese. 


| Parang (paren). [Malay es parang.) A 


large heavy sheath-knife used by the Malays for 
various purposes, esp. as a weapon. 

1852 P, Parley’s Ann. 371 He observed..in the hand of 
a native woodman, a parang, or wood chopper. 1882 Dz 
Winot £gnator 103 Bakar..and a Malay boatman pre- 
ceded ns with parangs to clear the way of branches before 
us. 1892 Pad? Mali G. 18 Oct. 4/2 The pirates, who were 
armed with spears and parangs, showed fight. q 

Comb, 1899 W. H. Furness Folk-lore Bornco 7 This 
parang-handle sank deep into the rock, 


° 


PARANYMPHAL. 


Paraniline, etc.: see Panra-! 2. 

|| Paranoia (peranoia), parancea (-n4). 
Path. [mod.L. a. Gr. napavoia, f. mapavo-os dis- 
tracted, f. mapa- beside + vé-0s, vots mind.] Mental 
derangement; sfec. chronic mental unsoundness 
characterized by delustons or hallucinations, esp, 
of grandeur, persecution, etc. 

1857 Marxe Aixfos. Lex., Paranaa, 891 N.Y. Tribune 
1 Dee. 3/3 (Funk), ] should designate his trouble as paranoia. 
1892 Review of Rev, 15 July 56/1 Paranoia bears fruit in de. 
lusions of persecution, or hallucinations, or delusions of 
grandeur. 1899 J. Fiske Cranks in Atlantic Monthly Mar., 
A clear instance of the megalomania which is a well-known 
symptom of paranoia. 

Hence Paranoi‘ac, -w'ac, a. adj. afflicted with 
paranoia; b. s6.; also Parano‘ic, -nes‘ic @. 

1857 Mayne “xpos. Lex, aranoicus, of or belonging to 
Paranoa: paranoic, 1892 Neview of Rev. 13 July 56/1 The 
select portion of the paranoiac race. /éid., The paranoiac 
suffers from a steady degeneration of the brain through 
hallucinations and delusions towards the delusion of gran- 
deur. sAdlbutt’s Syst. Med. VY. 399 The paranoiac 
is the victim of foul wrong, be is proud, defiant, and self. 
centred. 

Paranomasia, obs. erron. f. PAanoNoMASIA, 

Parant, var. Parext a. Olds. Paranter: see 
PERADVENTURE. Parantory: see PEREMPTORY. 

Paranthelion (periénpilign). [mod. f. Gr. 
nap(a- beside + dv6 = dvri over against + #Atos 
sun.] A diffuse white image of the sun, due to 
successive reficxions from prismatic ice in the 
atmosphere, seen at the same altitude as the sun 
and at an angular distance from it varying from 
g0° to 140°. 

1888 A, W. Greevy Amer. Weather xx. 262 (Cent.) There 
is then visible, at 120° from the sun, a white image more 
or less diffuse, which has received the name of paranthelion, 

+ Para‘nthine. A/iz. Obs, [f. Gr. wopar6-<ty 
to be past bloom, to wither, f. mop(a- past + dvOos 
flower +-INE 5,] An obsolete name for Wemerite. 


Also + Para‘nthite. 

1831 Brewster Optics xvii. 149. 1837-68 Dana J/in, (ed. 5) 
319 The name paranthine, substituted for scapolite (and for 
Arendal specimens) by Haiiy. 1868 /éid., ‘he name pa- 
ranthite may well be retained for this section of the Scapolite 
group, 

Paranthracene, etc.: see Para-1 1, 2. 

Paranuclens (perijni#kliis). Azol Pl. -i. 
[f. Para-4 1 + Nuczeus.] A small subsidiary 
nucleus, of which there may be one or more, in 


certain Protozoa. 

1878 Bett Gegentanr's Comp. Anat. p. vili, Conjugation 
in the Infusoria is attended hy a definite breaking-up of the 
nucleus and so-called nucleolus (paranucleus) of the conjugat- 
ing individuals. 1888 RoLurston & Jackson Anim. Life 
255 The nucleus or endoplast, and paranucleus or eado- 
piastule, sometimes erroneously termed aucleolus. 

licnce Paranu'elear @., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a paranucleus; Paranu‘cleate a., 
having a paranucleus. So also Paranucle‘olus, 
a body extruded from the nucleus of the mother-cell 


of pollen-grains or spores just before division. 

1885 Lanxester in Eucyel Hrit. X1X. 864/1 Tt does not 
appear to be established that there is any transference of 
nuclear or paranuclear matter from one individual to the 
other in the form of solid formed particles. 1887 A. B. 
Macuttun ia Q. Jrad, Aficrose. Sc. Mar. 447. 

Paranymph (y2rinimf). Also 6-7 -nimph. 
[ad. L. faranymphus masc., also late L. para- 
nympha fem. (1sidore), a. Gr. mapavujepos masc. the 
best man, fem. the bridesmaid, f. mapa- beside + 
viuon bride. Cf. F. paranymphe m. and f,. 
(15th c. in Matz-Darm.).] 

1. Gr. Antig. The ‘friend of the bridegroom’, 
who accompanied the latter when he went to fetch 
home the bride; also, the bridesmaid who escorted 
the bride to the bridegroom; hence, a modern 
‘best man ' or groomsman, or a bridesmaid. 

1600 W. Watson Decacoridon (1602) 204 Our blessed Ladies 
paranimphe Saint Gabriell, 1671 Mitton Samson 1020 
Thy Paranymph, worthless to thee compar'd, 19771 Mrs. 
Grirerru /fist. Lady Barton 11.274, 1 hope she is by this 
time Lady Creswell, and that my sweet little Harriet 
had the pleasure and honour of being her paranymph, 
1829 SouTnEy Ad for Love wv. xx, The Bride and Bride- 
groom side by side, The Paranymphs in festal pride Arranged 
oneitherhand. 1891 G. F. X.Grievirn tr, fouard's Christ 
I. 142 By her side the paranymph, or bridesmaid, kept 
watch with the ten virgins. : 
Jz. 1863 0. Rev. CXLV. 530 The paranymphs of the bridal 
[of Mary Stuart] were to be tbe fiends of war. 

2. transf. and fig. A person or thing that woos 
or solicits for another; an advocate, spokesman, or 
orator, who speaks in behalf of another. 

1593 G. Harvev Prerce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 21, 
I would,.it had hene your fortune to haue encountred some 
other Paranymphes, then such as you are now to discipline, 
x643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxiv. 35 Ministers, Christs Para- 
nymphs, must likewise wo for Christ. 1656 Blount Géossogr. 
inom Cotgr.], Paranymph, an Orator, who a little before 
the Commencement of Doctors, ete., makes a publick 
Speech in commendation of their honesty and sufhciency. 
@ 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais 111. xii, 341 To supply the place 
ofa Paranymph, Braul broker, Proxenete or Mediator. 

Hence + Parany'mphal a. 

1638 Foro Lady's Trial m.i, Saying grace As at some 
paranymphal feast. 


PARAPEGM. 


Parao, obs. form of frau, Pros, 

ParaparesistoParapeptone: secPari-!1, 2. 
Parapegm (peripem), Gr. Axtiy. Now 
usnally in Gr.-L. form De eae en. 
[ad. L. parapcgma, pl. -pigmata, a. Gr. napamnypya, 
-myyuara, a thing fixed beside or near, a tablet, 
calendar, etc., f. mapa- beside + m#ypza anything 
fastened. Cf. mod. F. paragegme.] <A tablet set 
up inscribed with some public information or 
announcement, as a law, a proclamation, or a 
calendar of annals or astronomical observations; 


a canon, rule, or precept; a fixed date or epoch. 

a. @1641 Br. Mounvacu Acts § Jon, ii. (1642) 133 From what 
Parapegme or root of time, these 70. weekes or 490. yeares 
must he current, is a thiag much perplexed and involved. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /send. Ep. wv. xiti. (1686) 182 Our fore- 
fathers.,set them down in their Parapegins or Astronomical 
Canons. 1785 Jounson, Parapegni. 

B. 3662 Stinwixcre, Orig. Sacr, 1. vi. § 1 (ed. 3) 89 The want 
of certain parapegmata or some fixed periods of time. 1753 
Phil. Trans. XLVI. 225 We see here an authentic para: 

gma in antient history, deduced from astronomy. 1788 
R. Porson in Mtseune Crit. 1. 234 Diodorus .. complains 
that he could find no parapegma on which he could rely, in 
relating the events that preceded the Trajan war. 

[a. 


Parapet (px‘rapét).. Also 7 -pett, -pit. 
F. parapet (Rabelais 16th ¢.), or It. parafetio, f, 
PaRa-2 protection, defence + fetfor—L. pectus 
breast.) “t. A defence breast-high, a breastwork, 

1, Afi. A defence of earth or stone to cover 
troops from the enemy's observation and fire; in 
permanent works, a protection against shot, raised 
on the top of a wall or rampart; in field-works, 
a bank of earth high enough to screen the de- 
fenders and thick enough to resist any shot that is 


likely to be discharged against it. 

[x83 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.u. 83b, The Enemie 
had with batteric, greatly decaied the Bulwarke, Parapetti, 
Maisons, houses, Cloisters and Churches.] 1590 Martow# 
ond Pt. Lamburt. un, ii, Tt must have ..parapets to hide the 
musketeers, Casemates to place the great artillery. 1595 
Suaxs. 1 /fen. /V, 1. iii, 55. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cert. 
/uv. § 73 A transmittible Gallery over any Ditch or Breach 
in a Town-wall, with a Blinde and Parapit Cannon-proof. 
1748 Anson's Woy. wt. x. 410 A soldier..stalkt about on the 
parapet with a hattle-ax in his hand, 1803 Werttixcton ia 
Gurw. Desf. I. 444 It wants..the earth which has heen 
washed from the parapet iato the ditch to be cleared out. 
1861 W. H. Russete in Zines 10 July, Higher up .. there 
is a breastwork and parapet, within which are six guns. 

2. A low wall or barricr, placed at the edge of 
a platform, balcony, roof, etc., or along the sides 
of a bridge, pier, quay, etc., to prevent people 
from falling over; somelimes mainly or wholly 
ornamental. 

1998 Fiorito, Parafetio,..a parapet or wall breast high. 
1706 Puttiirs, Parapet (Ital. ia Masoary),a Wall or Balcony 
Breast-high, ranging about a Pillar, Tower, Steeple, or other 
Building. ax720 Suerrieco (Dk. Buckhai.) H’és. (1753) LI. 
224 [The roof} defended by a parapet of ballusters, 1772. 
Hutton Bridges 96. 1823 P. Nicno.son Pract, Build. 310. 
1866 Geo. Eviot &. Holt i, The terrace surrounded with a 
stone parapet ia front of the house, 1879 Brack Macleod off). 
XXXVI. 320 Sitting on the weather-worn parapet of the bridge. 

b. ¢ranusf. Anything resembling a parapct in 
appearance or use. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 744/1 There was a 
wall or parapet of tecth set ia our mouth, to restrain the 
petulancy of our words, 1823 F. Cuissoto Ascent Aft, 
Blane 21 After some hundred feet of ascent, we found our- 
selves opposed hy a parapet of congealed snow, about eight 
feet high. 1837 Sourney W’&s. 1. p. xvii, The brows of the 
Surrey hills bear a parapet of modera villas, 1877 Bavaxr 
Little People of Snow 64 (Wiater] threw Spaazles of 
silvery frost upon the grass, And edged the brook with 
glistening parapets. 

te, “er. A representation of a parapet. Ods. 
166r Morcan Sph. Gentry ut. iv. 34 The Mural Crown was 
raised with Brectesches, parapects, and Battlements of Gold. 
3. Locally, The side-walk, footpath, or pavement 
of a street or road. 

The ordinary name in Chester, Liverpool, and the district 
from Crewe to Lancaster, but disa pearing eastward, 

1849 ( Well known in Liverpool,’ P L.B.). 1872 ia Horre 
Suppe. Lex. (erro, ‘North Eng. and Se.’). 1900 (‘The reg- 
ular name in Ormskirk.’ H.J.R.M.). 1900 M, E. Francis 
Daughter of the Soil iii, 26 Occasionally, to the terror of her 
mistress, hoisting one wheel of the bath-chair on the parapet. 
Ir904 See Manch, City News Jan. 23—Feb, 20, ‘ Notes § O.) 

4, attrib. and Comb., as parapet bank, walk; 
also parapet line, the line or level of the bottom 
of the parapet, esp. on a roof; parapet wall, 
a low wall serving as a parapet. 

1739 C. Lasetve Short Ace, Piers West. Bridge 69 The 
Side-walks, .to be six Feet ia the Clear, between the Parapet- 
Walls. 1792 A. Younc Yrav. France 77 The fence isahigh 
broad parapet bank. 1862 T..\. TroLLore Marietta 1. x. 
385 A low parapet wall defended it from the edge of the 
rock. 1882 O'Donovan Alfery Oasis I. ii. 38 The ancient 
chief eatrance abeve which the parapet walk is continued. 
1886 Wituis & Crarx Cambridge INI. 284 Wykeham’s 
gateway-tower [at Magdalen Coll., Oxford] rises plain and 
square above the parapet-line of the chambers. /ééd. 285. 

Hence Parapet v., chiefly in Pa'rapeted 2//.2, 
furnished with or defended by a parapet; Pa‘ra- 
petless a., without a parapet. 

1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hid. it. vi. (1810) 548 A place 
a like a platforme, and parrapetted with an 
old dite = Sovrney /ist, Penins. War 1.108 The 

Vor. VIE. . 
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hausectops were parapeted to secure the defendants. 1859 
Chamb, Frnt. X1.325 A perilous bridge ;. high, parapetless. 
1869 Padd Malé G15 ae 1 A wider parapeted trench. .de- 
signed for two rows of infantry. 

Parapetalous: sce Para-! 1, 

Paraph (pz'r#f), sé. Also 4-5 paraf, 5 -affe. 
[a. F. paraphe, parafe, also 15th c. farraphe, -affe, 
parafe = \t. parafo, med.L. para‘phus, shortened 
form of Jaragraphus: see PARAGRAPH. ] 

+1. A paragraph. Ods. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 15 Hostiance, in the paraf 
‘Quid si clericus’, seith [ete]. ¢1440 f'ramp. Pari, 382/1 
Paraf of a booke (//. or paragraf. .), paraphus, paragraphus, 
1483 Cath. singé. 269/1 A Paraffe, paragraphus. 

+2. (?) A paragraph mark on the margin. Oés. 

14.. AAC. Poent 8 in Pol. Rel, & L. Poems (1866) 244 
Wrout_is on be bok with-oute, .v. paraffys grete & stoute 
Bolyd in rose red. fé/d. 19 Grete paraffys, pat be wondis .v. 

3. Diplomatics. A flourish made after a signature, 
originally as a kind of precaution against forgery. 

1584 Powe. Lieyd’s Cambria 9 ‘Vhat character which the 
Lawyers do call a #eraph, 1636 Buounr Glosseer. [from 
Cotgr.], Paraph, the flourish or peculiar Knot or mark set 
unto, after, or instead of, a name in the signing a Deed or 
Letter. 1727-41 Cnamners Cycl. s.v., The Paraph of the 
Kings of France is a grate, which the secretaries always 
place before their own, in allletters, ete, 1842 Branon Dict. 
Yer, etc. S.¥., In some countries (as in Spam) the paraph 
is still a usual addition to a signature. 1895 Darly Nees 
17 Dec, 5/1 [(Srenature of Fr. Bacon) The paraphe is a loap- 
headed triangle, with a lozenge below. 

Paraph (peréf), v. [f pree. sb.: ef. F. 
parapher (1365 in Iatz.-Darm.) in sense 2.] 

1. ¢rans, ‘Yo divide into paragraphs. Ods. 

cxqgo Promp, Parv. 3821 Varalyd, paragraphatns. 
Paratfyn, saragrapho. 

2. To affix a paraph to; hence, to sign, esp. with 
initials; to initial. 

1667 Evetyn Pud?. Empioynt, Ta Rdr., | have yet pur- 
sued my antagonist, rightly parafi’d and compared. 1856 
tr. Draft Pretim, Peace Vieuna 1 Feb., The undersigned, 
after having paraphed it conformably to authorization.. 
have agreed that fete}. 

Paraphanalia, obs. erron, f. PARAPHERNALIA. 

Paraphasia, -phasie: sce Pana-1 1. 

|| Parapherna (pzrafs'ima), sé. 72. [L. fara- 
Pherna pi. (in the Digest), a. Gr. wapapepva pl., f. 
napa- beside + pepva dower. ] 

l. Rom, Law, Those articles ot property held 
by a wife over and above the dowry she brought 
to her husband, and which remained under her own 
control > sec PARAPHERNALIA tr 

1706 Prities, Parapherna or Paraphernalia Bona (Gu), 
those Goods that a Wife brings her Husband aver and 
above her Dower, as Furniture for her Chamber, wearing 
ee Jewels, etc. 1727-41 in Cuanmers Cyel, 

2. = PARAPHERNALIA 2. 

1876 Bartuotow Mat, Afed. (1879) 363 None of the para- 
pherna of the operation .. should be exhibited before the 
patient. 1890 fdin. Kev. CLXXE. 480 A succession of 
names and a series of disgnises were of necessity part of the 
parapheraa of every Jesuit father. 

Paraphernal (pxrifa:inal), a. (sh.) [a. F. 
paraphernal (1375 in Iatz-Darm.), ad. late L. 
paraphernal-is, {. parapherna: sce prec, and -AL.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of parapherna. 

3773 Exsnine fust. Law Scotl. s, vi. § 15. 90 From the 
Jus mariti paraphernal goods are exempted. Over these 
the hushand has no power. 1818 CoLrsrooxe Odtigations 
26 Married women may have paraphernal or other separate 
property. ' : 

b. as sd. (serving as sing. to next.) 

1906 Jit! of Love ats O. (Somerset Ho,), Parapharnelles, 
1839 Witson Taées V. 5 (E.D.D.) Go and assign thee thy 
appurtenances and paraphernals. 1851 G. Ourram Legal 
Lyrics (1887) 95 She had fled And had aot left a single 
paraphernal, 

|| Paraphernalia (perifoméi lia), sb.p/, [med. 
L., neuter pl. of parapherndlis (see pree.), short 
for paraphernalia bona, paraphernal goods.] 

1. Law. Those articles of personal property 
which the law allows a married woman to keep 
and, to a certain extent, deal with as her own, 

The word Jarapherna was used hy the Roman jurists to 
indicate all property which a married woman suf juris held 
apart from her dos (dawer), Over such property the hus- 
band could exercise no rights without his wife's conseat. Ta 
most modera systems of law, based on the Roman, fara- 
phernalia bona (inFr. biens paraphernanu+x) means much the 
same thing, but in English aad Scottish Common law, under 
which all personal or movable property of a wife vested sAsa 
Jure in the husband, the Jaraphernalia became restricted 
to stich eae as belongings of a wife as dress, jewels, 
and the like. These latter were regarded as, ia a sense, ap+ 
propriated to the wife, and on the husband's death they were 
not treated as part of his succession, and the right of a trustee 
over them, ja the eveat of the husband’s bankruptcy, was 
restricted, But in aeither England nor Scotland did fara- 
dphernatia strictly include articles ia the nature of household 
furniture, even though these had heen marriage presents to 
the wife. The effect of the ‘Married Women's Property 


Acts’ of 1870, etc., will ultimately be to deprive the term of | 


all significance in English and Scottish legal practice. 
[1478-9 Vear-bk. 18 Edw, fV 11h, Auxy de son apparaile 
quel est appel en nostr ley faraphonalia de cea per lagree- 
eat de son baron el poet faire testament. tr. (Digby, Kead 
_Prop. 307) As to her apparel, which is called in our law 
paraphernatia, of this by agreement with her husband she 
can make a will] 1651 W. Suepparp Faiths Counsellor 
(1653) 122 The word Paraphonatia is used in our Law, but in 


PARAPHRASABLE. 


the Civil Law the thing is said to he Paraphernacia, 1656 
74 Blount, ee (So 1658-78 Prius.) 1718 
Macciesrtetp in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) VE. cxxii. 
25 Paraphernalia are not devisable by the husband to 
the wife. 1728 Vaxnr. & Cin. Prov. Hush. To Rdr., The 
Ornaments she herself provided ..seem’d in all Respects the 
Paraphonatia of a Woman of Quality. 1766 BLackstoxt: 
Comm. WH, xxix. 435-6. 1774 Airs. Drany Lett, fo B. 
Granville in Life & Corr, Ser it. HT. 33 ‘The law restored 
them to her as her own paraphanalia. 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) VY. 266. 1876 Dicry Areal Prop, 
Vi. 307 nole. 

2. Personal belongings, esp. articles of adorn- 
ment or attire, trappings; also, the articles that 
compose an apparatus, outfit, or equipment; the 
mechanical accessories of any function or complex 


scheme ; appointments or appurtenances in general. 

1736 Fretoinc Pasguin iv. Wks. 1882 X. 176 [Thunder 
and lightning} are indeed properly the paraphernalia of 
a ghost [on the stage]. 1746 Av7t. Wag, 257 \ Lady whose 
Paraphanalia fll'd up three Fourths of the Breadth of the 
principal Walk, 1791 6G. Gawmano’ Aven, HHersent, iii. 
(1809) 78 Lridles, saddles, and other equestrian parapher- 
halia, 1809‘ M. Markweut” ddtice to Sportsmen title-p., 
Iiats in the Choice of Guns, Dogs, and Sporting Para- 
pheraalia, 1862 Trotuore Orfey fF. xiii, 101 ‘The para. 
phernalia of justice—-the judge, and the jury, and the law. 
yers. 1882 A.W. Warp Dakens ii, 26 Dickens, thongh 
a temperate man, loved the paraphernalia of good cheer. — 

b. as collective sing. 

1788 Disinterested Love £14 My paraphernalia is more 
complete. 1822 Gat /rovost sli. (1868) 120. 1845 Dis. 
karLt Syd7é uv, A whole paraphernalia of plums. 1882 
O'Donovan sera Oasis 1.147 A ponderous paraphernalia 
is a concomitant of respectability. 

lence Parapherna‘lian a, = PARAPHERNAL. 

1876 Hest. Kev. No. 98 337 The Italian law, for the 
very reason that it regards paraphernalian of more advantage 
to a wife than dotal property, seizes every opportunity of 
construiag doubts in her favour. 

|| Paraphimosis  px:rifoimdusis). Path. [mod. 
L., & Para- T+ Parmesis.] Permanent retraction 
of the prepuce. 

1693 tr. Hlancard’s Phys. Diet. ied. 2). Paraphimosts,.. 
when the /repatinen’s too short. 1789 W. Hucuan Dow, 
ed. (1790) 309 Paraphymosis. 1846 Uririan tr. Va/eaigne's 
Man. Ofer. Sure, 473 Paraphymosis only requires twa opera- 
tions—reduction—and, if that cannot le 2. complished Ly 
the ordinary means, incision afthe stricture, 1861 BumstRap 
Ven. Dis. (1879) 114 The term Paraphimosis implics exactly 
the opposite of phimosis. 

So Paraphimo'sed a@., affected with paraphi- 
mosis; Paraphimo'tic @., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of paraphimosis. 

1874 Van Burun_ Dis. Genit. Org. 15. paraphimosed 
glans penis. 18537 Mayxn /.xfos. Lex., Paraphimatic. 

+ Paraphonalia, obs. corrupt f, PARrarier- 
NALIA; hence + Paraphonalion, an article be- 
longing to a married woman’s paraphernalia. Ods, 

1599 Marston Sco. Vid/anie 1. ii, Whether .. a. Jtarapho- 
nalion A siluer pisse-pot fits his Lady dame? 

|| Paraphonia (pwrifownia). [med.L., f. Gr. 
napapewros sounding beside (f. tupa- beside + pay 
sound); applied in pl. to certain harmonies: cf. 
napagary side-sound.] 

l. Gr. Afus. The harmony or concord of fomths 
and fifths: ef. AntipHoNy 1 and Homornony 1a, 

1776 Burney édisé. A/us. 1. 127 note, Two passages. shew, 
that even in their time, thirds and sixths made ao part af 
their Aatiphonia, or Paraphonia. 1782-6 CuamBers Cycl, 
(ed. Rees), Paraphonia, in Music, is that species of concord, 
which results from different sounds, as the fifth and fourth; 
and thus it differs from Aomophonia, which is produced by 
the same sounds, as in the unison, and from antiphontia, or 
the replication of the same sounds, as in the octave, 


2. Alteration of the voice trom physiological or 
pathological causes. 

1799 Hooper Diet. Med, Paraphonia, alteration of the 
voice... A genus of dixease comprehending six species. 1878 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cyct, Med. XVV. 873 He |Maasfeld] 
distinguishes two varieties of defective speech [in deaf- 
mutes}, paraphonta and mogiladia. 1. faraphonia, The 
voice is napleasaat, rough, and even harsh. 

Hence Paraphovnic a., of or pertaining to para- 
phonia (sense 1). 

1836 W. T. Spuroens tr. Longintus xxviii, 113 bn music, 
the principal souad falls more sweetly upon the ear by means 
of what are called paraphonic variations. 

| Paraphora (pire fori). [a. Gr. ropagopa 
going aside, distraction, derangement, f. 7apa- 
aside + popé carrying, bearing, movement.) SHght 
delirium; a mild form of insanity (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Parapho-ric a., pertaining to paraphora. 

1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex., Paraphora, Paraphoric. 

Paraphosphate, -phosphorie: see Para-1! 2, 

Paraphragm (perafrem). Zool. [ad. Gr. 
naphgpaypa breastwork, parapet, f. mapadpaco-ev 
to enclose with a breastwork.] One of the outer 
divisions of an endosternite in Crustacea. Hence 
Paraphragmal (prerifreegmal), 2. : 

1877 Huxtey Anad, Juv, Anim, vi 310 The anterior hori- 
zoatal unitiag with its owa paraphraginal apophysis, the 
posterior with the paraphragmal of the antecedent endo- 
sternite. 1880 — Crayfish iv. 158 The onter prolongation of 
the capital (of the apodemes) is called. .the paraphragm. 

Pa‘raphrasable, a. [f. PanarHrasE v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being paraphrased. 

1900 Academy 17 Nov. 465/1 Shakespeare's text must be 
corrupt whenever it is not readily paraphrasable. #8 


PARAPHRASE. 


Paraphrase (px‘rifréiz), sb, Also 6 perra-, 
parafrase. fa. F. paraphrase (1525 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. paraphrasis, a. Gr. mapadpaots, 
f. mapappager to tell the same thing in other 
words, f. napa- beside + ppafew to declare, tell: 
cf. @paors mode of speaking, speech, phrase.] 

1. An expression in other words, usually fuller 
and clearer, of the sense of any passage or text; 
a free rendering or amplification of a passage. 
(Sometimes, by extension, of a musical passage. ) 

Chatdee Paraphrases: the Tarcun. 

3547 Afeu:. Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 41 Una cum empcione 
diversornm librorum vocatorum paraphracez Erasmi) 3548 
Upau Eras. Par. Pref. Byjb, Vhou hast here good 
Christian reader the paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the ghos- 
pell. 74d. Bvij, A paraphrase, is a plain settyng foorth 
of a texte or sentence more at large. 1548 Hoorer Declar. 
Commandm, vi, Giijh, A great nombre, that say not platlye 
and playnty there is no God, but by certayne circumloquu- 
tions and paraphresis. 1646 Sie ‘Il’. Browne /seud. Ep. 2 So 
is it eapressel in the Thargum or Paraphrase of Jonathan. 
1684 N.S. Crit, En. Edit. Bille xxvii, 240 ‘Vhe Hebrew 
Text, the Chaldee paraphrase hy Onkelosins, the Targum, or 
Arabic Paraphrase by R. Saadius. 1693 Drvpes Fucenal 
Ded. (1697) 87 Not a literal Translation, but a kind of Para- 

hrase, 1791-x823 D'IsracriCur. Ltt, daprisonm, Learned, 

3uchanan, in the dungeon of a monastery in Portugal, com- 
posed his excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David. 
1874 Stvaps Const, //ist. 1. ii. 31 This description is a mere 
abstract and paraphrase of the langnage of the Germania. 
b. Without @ and 7/, as a process or mude 


of literary treatment. 

1656 Cowtry Pradar. Odes i. Notes 8 [lt] could not Le 
rendred without much Paraphrase. 1680 Drvoen fre 
fransl. Ovid's Epist, Ess. yoo 1. 237 Paraphrase, or trans- 
lation with latitude, where the author is Kept in view.., 
but his words are not sa strictly followed as his sense; and 
that too is admitted to he amplified. 1795 Mason CA. Mus. 
iii. 177 To proceed in the way of Paraphrase. 1873 Rocrrs 
Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 227 Most books need comment, ex- 
planation, illustration, but if that be the object, paraphrase 
Is the worst way of effecting it. 

tc. A comment. Oés, 

1642 Cnas. I in Rushw. //fst. Codd, 11. (1692) 1. 616, T will 
make no Paraphrases wpon what you have heard,..only this 
Observation. 1738 ir. Guaszo's lrt Conversation 153 (Who] 
make a thousand wrong Paraphrases, and foolish Interpre- 
tations of their Actions. , 

da. fig. A practical exemplification of or com- 
mentary upon some principle, maxim, ctc. 

1662 Soutn Ser. 1. 56 All the Laws of Nations, and wise 
Decrees of States..were but a Paraphrase upon this stand. 
ing Rectitude af Nature. 1666 — Serm. Tit. ii. 15 Ded., 
All your After-Greatness seems but a Paraphrase upon those 
promising Beginnings. @1670 IIacket in Plume Z//¢ (1865} 
136 A glittering prelate without inward ornaments was but 
the paraphrase of a painted wall, 

2. spec. In the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches: Each of the hymns con- 
tained in the ‘Translations and Varaphrases, in 
verse, of several passages of Sacred Scripture : 
collected and prepared by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
[1745-81], in order to be sung in Churches’, These 
are usually appended to the Metrical Psalter in 
Scottish editions of the Bible or New Testament. 

The first edition, entitled ‘Translations and Paraphrases 
of several passages of Sacred Scripture, collected and pre- 
pared by a Committee appointed hy the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland’, was printed and issued for 
consideration in 1745. That finally adopted was published 
in 1781. 

1745 Minutes of Gen. Assembly 18 May, The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland had laid before them., 
some Pieces of Sacred Poesy, under the title of Traaslations 
and Paraphrases of several Passages of sacred Scripture, 
composed by private Persons. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sg. 51 You have to learn the paraphrases and the shorter 
catechism. 1889 D. J. Mactacan (¢¢/e) The Scottish Para- 
phrases..an account of their History, Authors, and Sources, 
/éid. 56 With all their faults..it is yet to be hoped that the 
time is far distant when the Scottish clergy and the Scottish 

ple are ashamed of their Psalms and Paraphrases. 1891 

ARRIE Little Minister iii, ‘1 hope’, he said nervously, 
‘that you don’t sing the Paraphrases?’ 1893 Daily News 
a3 Dee. 5/2 One old Anti-Burgher used to stump out of 
chureh if a paraphrase came on last. 

Paraphrase (p‘ratrélz), v. (ad. F. para- 
Phrase-r, {, paraphrase: sce prec.] 

1. trans. To express the meaning of (a word, 
phrase, passage, or work) in other words, usually 
with the object of fuller and clearer exposition; to 
render or translate with latitude. 

1630 Paynne Anti-Armin. 168 Those words of Christs.. 
he paraphraseth thus. 1648 Bove Seraph. Love v. (1700) 37 
Which emboldened Mary to Paraphrase him | Lazarus] bya 
He whom thou lov'st. 1741 Watts Jniprov, Mind 1 ii. (1801) 
21 A Tutor..when he paraphrases and explains otheranthors. 
1841 D'Isracus A wren. Lit, (21867) 113 An ecelesiastic para- 
phrased the Gospel-histories, a uxney A/unre ix. (1882) 
73 De Whately... paraphrases Hume, though he forgets to 
cite him. * 

Sig. 1606 Warser Alb, Eng. xw. \xxxix. (1612) 361 To para- 
pbrase this Painter were to Age an idle thing. 1628 Jackson 
Worthy Churchinan 45 Virgil paraphraseth the same vertne, 
when he oo a meeke man to a standing pool, 

2. intr. To make a paraphrase; to comment or 


enlarge «fon a passage so as to bring out the 


sense. 
1633 Peysnepist Pt. Histrio-n.vt. iii. 339 InhisCommentar 
on the 118. alias the 119. Psalme, verse 37..he paraphraset 
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thus. 1722 Sewer J/ist. Oxakers (1795) I. 1. 185 Such of the 
family as could make repetitions of sermons, and paraphrase 
thereupon. 1864 Pusev Lect. Daniel (1876) 200 He para- 
phrased, rather than translated. 

+3. anzir. To comment ov, to enlarge upon a 


subject. Oéds. 

1644-5 Cuas. I Let. to Wife 14 Jan., Wks. (1662) 321, I 
cannot but paraphrase 4 little upon that which he calls his 
superstitions observation. 1683 Moxon Afech, E-xvere., Prints 
ing xxii. » 8, 1 must a little digress, to paraphrase on the 
posture he holds the Bodkin in, 

Hence Paraphrasing 7'}/. sd. 

1640 Giartnorne Wallenstein 1. iii, Wks. 1874 I. 27 May 
. thy dreames Be free fron. Pores on my memory. 
1728 MorGan Hist. Algiers |. Pref. 20 His Paraphrasings 
and mine differ. : 

Paraphraser (pz ‘rifrziza1), Also 6 -phryser. 
[f. prec. sb, and vb. + -ER1.] One who makes 
paraphrases or who paraphrases ; a paraphrast. 

1548 ©. Kateryy in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 152, 
I knowe not wether ye bea paraphryser or not. 1611 Cotcr., 
Parafphraste, a Paraphrast, or Paraphrasor. 1624 GATAKER 
Transudbst. 94 Pachymeres the Greeke paraphraser of this 
Dennis. 1833 J. A. Cartye in PArlol Museu 11.624 The 
Paraphraser must have read Suara for orpdparo, 

| Paraphrasia (perafrétzia). “ath. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mapa- Pana-1 1 + ppdaois specch.}  Incohe- 


rent or disordered speech. 

1878 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cyel. Med, X\V. 816 This pheno- 
menon .. should be classed as paralogia and paraphrasia. 
ibid, We find .. paraphrasia developed ..in conditions of 
morbid hebetude and intellectual weakness, 

+ Paraphra‘sian, @. (or sd.) Obs. rare—', [f. 
L. parvaphrasi-s VARAPURASE 5. + -ax.] Given 
to or dealing in paraphrases (or = paraphrast). 

a@3xg4g8 Hart Chron, fen. V 38h, As the logical para. 
phrasian and Philosophical interpreters do by a distinccion 
expounde this terme necessary to signifie a thyng conuenient. 

|| Paraphrasis (parefrasis). [L.paraphrasis : 
sec PxRAPURASE.] = PARAPHRASE sé. 1, 1b. 

1538 Cranmer Nem, (Parker Soc.) 213 (Stanf.) These words 
do let and interrupt the course of the paraphrasis, 1547 
Eow, VI /jyunct. in Cardwell Docton. Ann. (1839) 1.g The 
‘ Paraphrasis ‘ of Erasmus also in English upon the gospels. 
21568 Ascnam Schofem. i. (Arb. 96 Paraphrasis .. is not 
onelie to expresse at large with moe wordes, but to striueand 
contend..to translate the best latin authors, into other latin 
wordes, as many or thereaboutes. 1609 Brai.e (Douay) 7's. 
xv, They repete their new text by this paraphrasis. 1776 
Bentuam Frage Gort, Wks. 1843 1. 293/1 A word may (bs 
said to he expounded by paraphrasis. | 1821-31 — Univ. 
Gram, ibid, VIM. 356/2 On this consideration the para- 
phrasis may be termed the development. 

Paraphrasist (pare‘frasist). [f. PAnsrHrase 
+ -18T.] = next. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 4 July 3/3 The plan, says the para- 
phrasist, was evidently one for ‘a military rising, directed by 
the General’. 

Paraphrast(perahx-t), sd. [ad.L.paraphrast- 
és, a, Gr. wapappacrns, f. mapappag-ev: see PARA- 
PHRASE sd, Cf. F. paraphraste (1607 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] One who paraphrases; a paraphraser. 

1549 CovernaLe, etc, Hrasm, Par, Thess. Ded., Tonchyng 
thys notable learned Paraphrast D.Erasmus. 15797 HANMER 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. To Rdr., More like a Paraphrast then a 
translator, a 1656 Ussner Ann. vi. (1658) 93 As Jonathan 
the Chaldee Paraphrast expoundeth it. “1764 Men. GC. 
Psalmanazar 53 Using all proper helps, as conimentators, 
patie bts: books of ae 1879 Farrar S?. Paul 
. t7 Able to understand the Bible..through the aid of a 
paraphrast. 

+ Pavraphrast, 7. Ods. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
= PARAPHRASE v. IIence + Pa'raphraster, a 
paraphraser. 

1607 Hirron Defence 1.99 Our owne Church Bible. . Which 
paraphrasteth in the margin..thus. 1632 Le Grvs tr. Vedicixe 
Paterc. To Rdr., 1 do not allow either to my selfe, or any 
other translator the liberty of a paraphraster. 1684 N.S. 
Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xii. 102 11 is the common Fate of 
Paraphrasters..to follow the freest method of translation. 

Paraphrastic (pzrifre’stik), 2. [ad. med.L. 
paraphrastic-ws, a, Gr. napappaorix-ds, {, mapa- 
paorjs PARAPHRAST: sce -Ic. Cf. F. paraphra- 
Stigue.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paraphrase ; addicted to the use of paraphrase. 

1623 Cockrram, Paraphrasticke, one that still keepes the 
sense of the Author in a translation, albe that he[etc.]}. 1759 
jose idler No. 69 » 9 The paraphrastic liberties have 

n almost universally admitted. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 227/2 
A paraphrastic translation of the Greek poem of Hero and 
Leander. 1877 Symonps in Academy 3 Nov. 4190/1 Thetwo 
extremes of laconic accuracy and paraphrastic freedom. 

Paraphrastical (perafrestikal), 2. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

1549 CoverDaLe Erasm, Par. 11. Ded, to Qn. Katerine 1b, 
Erasmus.. hathe bya paraphrasticall discourse playnly sette 
foorth the core of the fower Euangelistes. ¢r611 Cuare 
MAN f/iad To Rdr.,{| Who) are ten parts more paraphrastical 
than 1]. 1685 BovLe Eng. Notion Nat. 39 To.. with 
some Paraphrastical Expressions. 3779-81 Jounxson ZL. /., 
West Wks. 1V. 202 He is sometimes too paraphrastical. 
et Pennincton Life Eliz. Carter, To translate such a 
book rather in a paraphrastical way. 
Paraphra'stically, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a paraphrastic manner, by way of paraphrase, 
1557 Payne Barclay's Fugurth Ned., The whiche, he- 
cause the render shulde most redetie and plainely vnderstande 
and perceiue the thinge, doth paraphrasticallie so open the 
hole matter. ¢ 1645 Howe. Leé7. 11. 1. xxi. 545 Every 
language hath certain idioms .. which are not rendible in 
any other, but paraphrastically, 


1778 Be. Lown /saiah | 


PARAPLEGIA. 


Notes (ed. 12) 135, 1 have been forced to render this line 
paraphrastically ; as the verbal translation... would have heen 
unintelligible. 1812 1. Hunr in Zxvaminer 28 Sept. 6.8/2 
She was plain in her dress, or, more paraplirasteatly; in the 
manner of adorning herself. ; 

| Paraphrenitis (pxrafrinai'tis). Path. [mod. 
L., f, Para-11 + Purenitis.) A term for inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, formerly thought to 
be invariably accompanied by delirium; hence 
applied to delirium supposed to be so produced, 
Cf. PARAFRENESIE. 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Paraphrenitis, Mad- 
ness, accompanied with a continual Fever,..thence the Mid- 
riffand Lungs are troubled. 1727-41 Cuamares Cycl., Para- 
phrenesis, or Paraphrenitis,..a secondary kind of phrenzy, 
supposed by the ancients, to be owing not to any immediate 
disorder of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation 
of the ventricle, the liver, and PES LT saat diaphragm, 
whereby the brain and meninges come to be affected by con- 
sentofparts. /éid., Paraphrenitis,among modern physicians, 
is an inflammation of the mediastinum, or plenra about the 
diaphragm. 18976 tr. von Zicossen’s Cycl. Aled. VV. 605 
Diaphragmatic pleuritis is the disease of which a very ex- 
pressive general description has been given by the ancient 
physicians, under the name of paraphrenitis. : 

Hence Paraphreni‘tic a. (Mayne 1857). 

| Paraphronesis (pzr&fronf‘sis), Path. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. mapag¢pivnots wandering of mind, deli- 
rium, f. rapappoveiy to be beside oneself.] = next. 
So Paraphrone'tie a. 

1857 Mayne L£.xpos. Lex, Paraphroneticus, of or belong. 
ing to Paraphronesis, or rather Paraphrosyne: para- 
phronetic. , 

|| Paraphrosyne (pxiifip'sinz). Path. (mod. 
L., a. Gr, napappootvn, f. napadppay out of one’s 
wits, f. napa- beside + gpyv mind.] <A mild form 
of delirium or temporary mental derangement. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraphrosyne,a 
slight sort of Doting in the Imagination and Judgment, 
1818-20 E. Tuompson Cullen's Nosol. Meth, (ed. 3) 230 The 
symptomatic species of Mania are, (a) Paraphrosyne from 
poison, (b) Paraphrosyne from passion, (c) Febrile Paraphro- 
syne. (Jn mod. Dicts.) ; 

araphyllum toParaphysical: sce Para-l1, 

|| Paraphysis (pircfisis). Bot. Also pa‘ra- 

physe. Pi,-physes. [mod.L., f. Gr. aapa- Para-! 

1, in sense ‘ by-’ or ‘subsidiary’ + @vots growth; 

so F, paraphyse.] <A sterile filament accompanying 
the reproductive organs in certain cryptogams. 

1857 Berkecey Cryptog. Bot. 270 Abortive asci, known 
under the name of paraphyses, 1858 Carpenter Veg, Phys. 
§ 759 Among the spore-cases lie sterile filaments, termed 
paraphyses, which serve to bind them together. 1870 Bent~ 
Ley Alan. Bot, (ed. 2) 367 Among the antheridia there are 
- found slender cellular jointed threads called paraphyses. 

Hence Paraphysate (pire‘fistt) ¢., having or 
producing paraphyses (Cet. Dic’. 1890); Para- 
physi‘ferous, bearing paraphyses (Mayne 1857). 

Parapicoline, etc.: see Para-! 2. 

Paraplasm (pz'riplez’m). [ad.mod. L. fara- 
plasma, {. Gr. napa- PaRa-11 + mAagpa: see PLASM.] 

1. Biol. a, Kupffer’s name for the more fluid 
part ofa cell-substance ; called hy Flemming ara- 
mitom. . See quot. 1891. 

1887 Scnarer Essent. Histol. (ed. 2) 2 Paraplasm is often 
present in sufficient amount to reduce the protoplasm to the 
condition of a fine sponge-work or net-work. 1891 Oxain's 
Elem, Anat. (ed. 10) 1, 1.174 note, The terms * deutoplasm * 
and ‘paraplasm_’. .have sometimes been applied to materials 
contained within 2 cell, which are not considered to con- 
stitute a part of the actual protoplasm. 

2. Path. a. Morbid tissne; a neoplasm. b, A 
malformation. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) 

Hence Parapla‘smic ¢., pertaining to or of the 
natnre of paraplasm. 

1902 Brit. Med. Frni. 29 Mar. 786 Aérobic germs find [a 
suitable resting-place] in paraplasmic tissue. 

Paraplastic (peraplestik),¢. [f Para-11 
+ PLastic: cf. prec.] Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with paraplasm ; neoplastic. 

1853 Duncuson Med. Lex., Paraplastic, possessed of 
depraved formative powers, as Carcinoma, 1893 HyatrTin 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, Hist, XXV1. 97 The stages..conld 
be collectively spoken of as paraplastic with relation to the 
ontogeny of others of their own nie or allied types. 

Paraplectic (pxriplektik),, [ad. Gr. sapa- 
mAnkrix-6s, {. mapanAqoo-av: see PARAPLEGIA.) 

1. Affected with paraplegia: = PARArLecic. 

3661 Lovett. Hist. Anim, § Min, 13 Those that are ver- 
tiginons, epileptick, apoplectick, paraplectick. 1857 in 
Mave Expos. Lex. A p 2 

2. Paraplectic weevil, a species of weevil (Lixees 
paraplecticus, Linn.) inhabiting a plant the eating 
of which causes the staggers in horses, 

1802 Bincrey A at, Btog. (1813) 11). 135 The larve of the 
Paraplectic Weevil inhabit the interior part of the stems of 
an umbelliferous plant, the phe/landrium aguaticust. 

| Paraplegia (pxeriplidzia). Pak. [mod.L., 
a, Gr, nopandnyia = naparAnfia a stroke on one 
side, hemiplegia, f. tapanAjoo-av to strike at the 
side, f. mapa- beside, aside + zAjaceay to strike.) 
Paralysis of the lower limbs and a part or the 
whole of the trunk, resulting from an affection of 
some part of the spinal cord. . 

1657 Physical Dict., Paraplegia, the same with paralysis. 
1693 tr, Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Paraplegia, a Palsy 


PARAPLEGIC. 


which seizeth all the parts of the Body below the Head. 
1802 Eng. Encycl. ee When it [palsy] happens to all 
the parts below the head, or to the lower half of the body, it 
is called paraplegia. 1869 Geo. Extor in Cross Life IIE 
ro2 He had an attack of paraplegia. 

Paraplegic (pxraple-dgik, -pli-), a. [ad. Gr. 
napananyicds, dial, form of maparAnxrures: sec 
Pararuectic.} Marked by or characteristic of 
paraplegia ; affected with paraplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il]. 478 Paraplegic 
palsy. ‘Che disease affecting and confined to the lower part 
of the body on both sides or any part helow the head. 1880 
Garrop & Baxter Afat. Aled, 325 Incontinence of urine in 
children and paraplegic patients. 1899 4 l/butt’s Syst. Med, 
VU. 708 The contraction may have a hemiplegic or a para- 
plegic distribution. i ; 

+ Pa:rapleroma'tically, adv. Obs. rare—". 
[f& Gr, mapanAnpoparix-ds expletive + -AL + -LY 2.) 
Expletively, as an expletive. 

1698 C, Bovte Bentley's Dissert. 205, 30 or 40 Instances.. 
where the Particle av is us’d Parapl!eromatically. 

| Parapleura (perapliiera). Zntom. Pl. -@, 
Also paraplewrum, pl. -a. [mod.L., f, Gr. mapa- 
beside + wAcupd, tAcvpdr rib, side.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Zutomol, 111. 382 The Parapleure. 
Two pieces, one on each side of the Postpfectus, included be- 
tween the Seapudaria, Mesostethium, and Pleurz. Jbid. 
IV. 372 Their scapule and parapleura: are parallel and 
placed obliquely. | | ee 

| Parapleuritis (pzriplueraittis), Pach. [mod. 
L.,f. Gr. mapa- Para-1i + PLeurttis pleurisy.) ‘A 
slight degree of pleuritis; also, applied to pleuro- 
dynia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

Pa‘rapod, anglicized form of Pararopium. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. Q 

Parapodial (pzripedial), a. [f. nest +-at.J 
Of or pertaining to a parapodium. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. luv. Antin. v. 245 Marine vermiform 
animals without distinct external segmentation or parapodial 
appendages. mS 

| Parapodium (peripsedidm). Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Parna-!1 in sense ‘ subsidiary’, ‘false’ + Gr. 108- 
foot (cf. Gr. mapamdiios at the feet).] One of the 
jointless lateral processes or rudimentary limbs of 
annelids, which serve as organs of locomotion, and 
sometimes of sensation or respiration. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, fav. Anim. v. 227 Those parapodia 
which lie in the vicinity of the mouth may be specially modi- 
fied in form and direction, foreshadowing the jaws of the 
Arthropoda. 1878 Bent Gegendaur's Comp, Anat. 134 The 
foot-stumps or parapodia. /d7d. 237 The parapodia.. found 
in the higher Annulata. 

+Parapoint. Ofs. rare". [f. Para-lit 
over‘against + Potnt.] ? A corresponding point. 

1647 Warp Simp. Codler 46 The crazie world will crack, 
in all the middle joynts, If all the ends it hath, have not their 
parapoynts. 

Parapolar, etc.: see Para-1 1, 

|| Parapophysis peripp‘fsis). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. map(a- beside + APopHysts.] An anterior 
or ventral] transverse process of a vertebra, in some 
animals greatly developed and serving as articula- 
tion for the head of a rib. 

1854 Owen Shel, § Teeth in Cire. Sey Organ. Nat. 1. 168 
The haemal arch.. sometimes includes. .bones called ‘ para- 
pophyses’, 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. vi. 220 One made up 
of tubercular processes (or diapophyses) and ribs, the other 
made up of capitular processes (or parapophyses) and ribs. 

Hence Parapophy‘sial a., of or belonging to 
a parapophysis. 

857, in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 
565 Uhree cervical vertebra, with large parapophysial fossze 
looking downwards and ontwards, 4 

Parapoplexy toParaproctium: seePara-lr, 

Parapos, an obsolete fabric : see PERorus. 

Parapsidal (pare‘psidal), a. [f. next +-st.] 
Of or pertaining to the parapsis of an insect. 

\|Parapsis ! (parepsis). Pl.-apsides. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. map(a- beside + dyis, dyis, in sense 
‘circle, arch, vault”. In mod.F. parapside.) Each 
of the two lateral pieces of the mesoscutum of 
the thorax of an insect, by means of which it is 
articulated with the wing. 

1830 MacLeavin Zool, Frud. V. 177 note, The lateral pieces 
of the scutum of the mesothorax, which I call parapsides. 

| Parapsis?. ath. [mod. L., f. Gr. ap(a- 
Para-1l 1 + dfs touch.] Disordered tonch. 

x8a2 Goon Study Aled. IL, 292 Parapsis. Morbid Touch. 
Sense of touch or general feeling vitiated or lost. 1842 in 
Dunatison sled. Lex. 

|| Para‘pterum, -on. [mod.L., f. Gr. mapa- 
beside + rrepéy wing. In mod.F. farapiere.] (See 
quot.) Llence Para‘pteral @., pertaining to a 
parapternm. 

1857 Mayne E.rfos. Lex., Parapterum. Entomol. Nerlied 
toa piece. .in the lateral parts of each segment of the thorax 
of hexapodous insects, which has relation with the efister- 
uneeand wing. .. Orutthol. Applied by Illiger to the long 
feathers direcied backwards, which are inserted in the arm 
near the axfd/a, and which cover more or less of the wings. 

+Parapy‘clite, variant of Bara-PICKLET, Ods. 

1731 Mes. Detany Life § Corr, 1. 287 M'Donnellan, his 
sister, and I breakfast together on coffee and parapyclites. 


Paraqueeto, -quet, -quetto: see PARAKEET. 
Pararabin to -salpingitie: see Para-! 1, 2. 
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Parasang (pe'riseey). See also Fanrsanc. | 
[ad. L. (It., Sp.) parasanga, ad. Gr. napacdyyns, of 
Persian origin, the corresponding mod. Pers. word 


— 
being ey Farsane, Arab. raed farsax; in 


mod. 1". parasange, farsange.] A Persian measure 
of length, usually reckoned as equal to belween 
3. and 33 English miles, Also fg. 

Reckoned by Herodotus, and app. also by Xenophon, as 
equal to 30 stadia, which, taking the stadium at 610 ft, 
would make the parasang less than 3 miles. The Arab 
geographers according to Freytag reckon the farsakh at 
3 (Haschemite) miles. But according to Pliny and Strabo 
the length of the parasang was reckoned differently by 
authors, some making it = go or even 60 stadia, See also 
Grote Greece IX. 11. Ixix. 20 uote, 

(1555 Even Decades 315 The lake conteyneth fortic Persian 
myles cauled Harasange.) 1594 BLuxnevin Aerc. tu. it 
vi. (1636) 382 The Grecians did measure the distances .. by 
furlongs, ..and the Persians by parasanges. 1623 BincHaMm 
Venophon g From hence. .hee marched fiue Parasangs, euen 
to the streights of Cilicia, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1.1, Sloth 
+-moves more parasangs in its intents Than generals in 
their marches. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxvi. IV. g18 He 
|Artaphernes] caused the territory of each (Ionian] city to 
be measured by parasangs (each parasang was equal to 
thirty stadia, or about three miles and a half). 1882 Frover 
Unexpl. Baluchistan 376 A farsakh or parasang varies in 
length from three to four and a half and even five miles in 
different parts of Persia. 

Jig. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. i. iii. tt. (1651) 325 Thon | 
art mauy parasanges before me in means, favour, wealth, | 
honour. 1836 ].Anpor Peric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 Y1. 352 If 
there are paces between Sculpture and Painting there are 
parasangs between Painting and Peetry. 1880 Daily Ted. 
9 Dec., Between a canary and a cook there is distance of 
many parasangs. 

Parascene (pe asin. Gr. and Rom, Antiy. 
Also in L. form parascenium. [a. F. parasedne, | 
mod.L. parasccnitm, a. Gr. mapacenvioy, one of 
the side-entrances to the stage, a side-scene, f. 
napa- side- + axnvq stage.) The part of an ancicnt 
theatre on either side ofthe stage, comprising rooms 
to which the actors retired; the side-scene. 

1706 Puitisrs, Parasceniune, .the back part of the Scene 
or Stage ina Play-house. 42 Penny Cyed XXIV. 245/10 
There was no other architectural exterior than that formed 
hy the Parascene (Hepacxyey) and colonnade behind the 
stage. 

+ Parasceuastic, a. Obs, rare. [ad. Gr. 
napackevaorixes (cf. next’.] Preparatory. 

1672 Corah’s Doom: 128 The Latine and Greek, and 
those other Learned Languages ., are the Parasceuastick 
part of Learning. ki 

+ Parasceuolo‘gical, 2. Obs. rare. In 7 -seu-. 
[f. Gr. rapacxevy preparation (sec next) + -(0)LOGY 
+ -ICAL.) Relating to preparation. 

1671 Satuon Sy. Aled. ut, xxxiv. 504 The Parascuo- 
logical Instruments, wherewith Medicines are prepared. 

Parasceve (pz'rasiv, || pwrasivz). Also 7-8 
parascue. [ad. late L. pavaseée'é day of prepara- 
lion, day before the Sabbath, a. Gr. mapacxevy pre- | 
paration, in Jewish use the ‘day of preparation’; 
f. mapa- against + oxevy equipment, outfit, attire, 
ete. Cf F. parasceve (13-16th ¢. in Godef.).] 

l. The day of preparation for the Jewish sabbath, 
the eve of the sabbath, Friday; spec. Good Friday 
(from Mark xv. 42, etc.). Ods. exc. in A.C. CA. | 

[1391 Farl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 117 In die parasseue.] 
1548 Upatt Lrasm, Par. Luke xxiii. 167 b, The same lorde 
finished y® redempcion of the worlde on the sixth daie, (which 
is the parasceue daie), 1582 N.T. (Rhem,) J/aré xv. 42 It 
was the Parasceue, which is the Sabbotheue. — Yohn 
xix. 14 It was the Parasceue of Pasche. 1613 Percias 
Pilgrimage(1614) 123 The fourteenth day heing the Parascue, 
or preparation. 1697 Be. Patrick Cowon Exod. xvi. § 
From which Preparation this Day was called the Parascue, 

+2, Preparation (with allusion to sense 1). Oés. 

1612 R, Suktoon Serm. St. Afartin’s 5 Preparing and 
making a Quadragesime, or fortieth, as a parasceue of Christ 
his death and passion. 1647 Herrick Nodle Nusters, 
Parasceve, Let's go, my Alma, yet, e're we receive, Fit, fit 
it is, we have our Parasceve. 1654 H. L'Estraxcr Chas. / 
(1655) r95 This Treaty at Ripves was but the Parasceue, 
the preparation to another of higher import, 

Parasche, -en, obs. forms of ParisH, -EN. 

Paraschematie (ps:rijskime'tik), a. rare. 
[mod. f. Gr. type *rapacxqyatixds : cf. mapacxy- 
parifew to transform, to form by a slight change. ] 
Formed by slight change of an existing element. 

1868 Max MULter Rede Leet. n. Sel. Ess. 1881 1. 98 The 
growth of these early themes may have been very luxuriant, 
and, as Prof. Curtius expresses it, chiefly paraschematic. 

Parasecretion : see Para-! 1. 

|| Paraselene (pzris/linz). Pl. paraselenw 
(-ni). [In form, mod.L. paraselénd, 1. Gr. mapa- 
in sense ‘subsidiary, false’ + ceAnvy moon (after 
ParHELion): cf. F. farasdlene (1547 in Halz.- 
Darm.).} A bright spot on a lunar halo, somewhat 
resembling the moon itself; a mock moon. 

1653 [see Pargster]. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1071 Observed 
together with the Paraselene’s or Mock-moons by M. 
Hevelius. 3790 Umrrevittr /indson’s Bay 24 Paraselenes 
or mock moons appear, when the vapours arising from open 
water become condensed hy the frost. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr, and Voy. xxxvi. gor A large and beauuful halo round 
the moon, with four paraselenz. 1878 A. H. Marknam Gt. 
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Frozen Sea xv, 206 Paraselenz:, or mock moons, and auroras 
were of frequent occurrence, : 

llence Paraselenic (pz:ris/lenik) a., perlaining 
to or of the nature ofa paraselene. —_In mod. Dicts. 

|| Parashah (pz'rifa). Also 7 (parashioth, 
from Heb. pl.), parash, 8-9 parascha, g parasha, 
[Heb. AWD parashah division, f. YD pdrash lo 
divide.] Mach section of the Pentatench read as 
the weekly Sabbath lesson in the synagogue. Also, 
more loosely, any section, chapter, or passage of 
the Old Testament. 

In mod. Jewish use, applied spec. to the section of the 
weekly lesson publicly recited in the Synagozue by a Jewish 
youth at the age of 13, when he becomes Sar-nutsvah 
(‘Son of, or heir to, the Commandment’). In this sense 
colloquially called Patrsha or Persha: ‘the boy read his 
Parsha well’, 

Y162q R. Suvaner in Ussher's Lett. (168) 332 They have 
told us that there be 54 Parashioths or Sections in Moses’s 
Jaw. 1723 Marner Eine. Avdde 362 Read instead of the 
Paraschas of the law. 1853 J. Cumsunxc Script. Nead. Gen. 
vi. 59 One parasha was rend cach Sabbath. 

Parasinoidal: sce ara-! 1. 

Parasital (pz-rasvital), a. 
+-aL] = Parasiric. 

1839 J. E. Reapr Deluge 24 Adie thoughts .. Which, like 
the parasital plants, cling round. 1862 Ly1rox Sér. Story 
IT. 344 Round the sides. .clustered parasital plants. 

+ Parasitaster, Ods. rare—'. [L. (Terence) : 
see next and -sTER.] A mean or sorry parasite, 

1606 Marston (¢é¢e) Parasitaster, or the Fawne. 

Parasite (pxrassit:, s4. Also 6 parrasite. 
parasyte, paresite, 6-7 parasit. [ad. I. fara- 
Sit-us, -d, a, Gr, wapactros lit, one who cats at the 
table of another, hence one who lives at another’s 
expense and repays him with flattery, etc.; orig. an 
adj. = feeding beside; f. mapa- beside + a¢ros tood. 
Cf. VF. farasete (Rabelais 1533).] 

1. One who eats at the table or at the expense 
of another; always with opprobrious application : 
‘One that frequents rich tables and earms his 
welcome by Iattery’ (J.); one who obtains the 
hospitality, patronage, or favour of the wealthy or 
powcrful by obsequionsness and Mlattery; a hanger- 
on from interested motives; a ‘toady’. 

1539 Taverxer Lvasie. Prov. 1352 71 1H is the fashion of 
a flatierer and parasyte to lyne of an other man’s trencher. 
1g42 Unban. Aras, Apoph. 199 Parasites, were called suche 
smellefeastes as would secke to bee free geastes at riche 
mennes tables. 1568 Grarton Chron Il. 397 He .. di 
tributed the Dukes landes to his Parasites, and flatteryn,s 
folowers, 1607 Surans. Zien in. vi. 10g You knot cf 
Mouth-Friends : ., Most smiling, smooth, detested Parasites. 
1736 Bottnceroke /'afrfot. (1749) 139 Crowds of spies, 
parasites and sycophants, will surround the throne under 
the patronage of such ministers, 1862 Tuackrray, Four 
Georges iii, The good clergy not corrupted into parasites by 
hopes of preferment. 
oe 1597-8 Br. Hare Saf. 1. Prol. 10 Hath made his pen 
an hired parasite, 1602 and /'t. Neturn fr. Parnass. v. iv. 
2160 ‘This fond earth..Where most mens pens ire hired 
parasites, 

b. Gr, Aniig. One admitted to the table kept up 
for a public officer, or to the feast after a sacrilice. 

(This is a sense given by the Greek grammarians and late 
writers, which was app. obs. in 5.¢. 400} it comes nearer to 
the etymological sense, hut stands quite apart from the 
general current of meaning in Gr., L., and Eng.) 

1697 PoTTER 41 ntig. Greeee 1, xxVi, (1715) 147 The Baoeacus 
is to take care that the Parasites Le created out of the 
People, whose duty ‘tis, each of them to reserve out of lis 
allowance an Hecteum of Barly, .. for the maintenance of 
the Genuine Citizens Feast. 1706 Piatuirs, Ha rastte (among 
the Ancients) was the Priest's Guest, whom he invited to 
eat part of the Sacrifice; whence the word is taken for a 
smell-feast [etc.. 1970 Lancuorxe Plutarch (1879! 1. 106/1 
nole, In the first ages the name of parasite was venerable 
and sacred, for it properly significd one that was a messmate 
at the table of sacrifices. 1791-1823 D'Israrur Cur. Lit, 
Confus. Words. 1807 Rosixson slrehrol. Greca tw xxiii, 
100, IIL iii. 202. 1868 Satu Smaller Dict, Aut, sv. 

2, Biol. An animal or plant which lives in or 
upon another organism (technically called its Aos¢) 
and draws its nutriment directly from it. Also 
extended to animals or plants that live as Lenants 
of others, but not at their expense (strictly called 
commensal or symbiotic); also to those which 
depend on others in various ways for sustenance, 
as the cuckoo, the skua-gull, etc. (see PARAsitic 
2 b); and (inaccurately) to plants which grow 
upon others, deriving support but not nourishment 
from them (epiphytes), or which live on decaying 
organic matter (saprophytes). 

See note s.y. Parasitic 2a. a i 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyed, /'arasites..in botany, a kind of 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and so called from their 
manner of hving and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
++Such is moss,..which, with the lichens and mistletoe’s, 
make the family of parasite plants. 1826 Kissy & Sp. 
Entomol. xliv. 1V. 209 The great body of insect parasites.. 
helong to the //ymenoptera Order, 1835 HeExstow Phys. 
Bot. § 234 Certain plants..obtain their nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to which they attach them- 
selves, and whose juices they absorb. Smnch plants are true 
‘Parasites’, 1891 Darwin Desc. Afan 1. 1 i. 12 Man is 
infested with internal. .and is plagued by external parasites. 
1892 J. A. TRomson OuMines Zool. 151 The Trematodes are 
leaf-like or roundish external or internal ‘a 
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b. Applied, loosely or poctically, to a plant 
that creeps or climbs about another plant or a 
wall, trellis-work, etc., by which it is supported. 

1813 SHELLEY Q. Mab 1. 43 Like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column, 1843 Prescott Afeateo i. vii. 
(1864) 114 The branches of the..trees were,.festooned with 
clustering vines of .. variegated convolvuli, and other flower- 
ing parasites. 1876 Browninc A Forgiveness 77 Helpless 
as the statue.. Against that strangling bell-flower's bondage: 
tear Away..the parasite. : 

e. fig. A person whose part or action resembles 
that of an animal parasite. 

1883 H. Drumsoxo Mat, Law in Spir. WW", Parasitism 
(1902) 95 Instead of having learned to pray the ecclesiastical 
parasite becomes satisfied with being prayed for. Ifis 
iransactions with the Eternal are effected by commission. 
1898 H'estur. Gaz. 18 Jan. 3/1 If the employer who gives 
less than the equivalent of work in wages is a parasite, so 


also is the labourer who gives Jess than the equivalent of | 


wages in work. 
a. P4rlol. A parasitic vowel or consonant: sce 
Parasitic 3b. 

1888 Swret “ng, Sounds 40 The quality of the parasite 
is often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel. 

3. Afin. A mineral developed upon or within 
another; spec. [ad. Ger. pavasz/] a plumose varicty 
of Ronacirs, the result of alteration. 

1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 596 Parasite of Volger is the 
plumose interior of sume crystals of boracite. 1896 A. H. 
Custer Dict. Manes Alin, Parasite. .(Parasit), because 
formed as a parasite at the expense of the original mineral. 
The plum.se interior of certain crystals of boracite. 

4. attri, often passing into adj. = parasitic ; pava- 
site-cowel, -consonant, -sound,-letter: see 20; para- 
site-diphthong, a diphthong formed by the 
development of a parasite beside the original vowel. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v. Joss, A little plant of the 
parasite kind. 1809-10 Cotzrince Friend (1865) 37 “The 
parasite weeds, that fed un its very roots. 1817 —~ Ji/oy. 
Zit 1. i. 6 These parasite plants of youthful poetry. 1875 
F.S. Haves £arth to Earth 60 Not the respectable trades- 
mau..but a parasite class which interposes itself. 1888 
Sweet Lay. Sounds 40 [see Parasite v. 3). /bid., E. fear 
.. from OF. /#r shows huw parasite-diphthongs begin. 

5. Coml., as parasite-containing, -covered, -tn- 
fested. parasite-like adjs. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 163/2 Fish. with thin, parasite. 
covered bodies, 1897 (of. Scr. Mauthty Nov. 7o Which 
effect their dispersal in this parasitelike way. 1 P. 
Manson 7rap. Diseases iti. 74 Parasite-containing red blood 
corpuscles. (did. 75 Ethete parasite-infested corpuscles. 

Parasite, 7. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

Ll. zat. To act the parasite or sycophant. 

1609 Br. W. Barow usc. Mamedess Cath. 41 Popes testify. 
ing of thempclues; or Canonists Paraziting to Popes. 

2. trans. To infest as a parasite, to parasitize. 

1868 Aer, Naturalist May 128 Parasited cocoons and 
eges of insects, or living insects and other animals infested 
by parasites, 

3. itr. (Phtlol.) Vo develop a parasitic sound. 

1888 Sweet Fug, Souls 40 (Parasiting) The develop- 
ment of parasite-vowels befure and after certain consonants. 
.. The first stage in parasiting..is seen in such words as 
E. dower, German dauer from older dur, in which the glide 
to the (r) has been exaggerated into an independent (9), 


Parasitic (perasitik), a. [ad. L. parvasitic-us, 
a, Gr. wapagitix-és, f. mapaarr-os : see PARASITE Sd. 
and -Ic. Cf F. parasitigue (Littré).J 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of parasites; 
having the nature of a parasite, sycophantic, 

1627 Hakewtte Afod. (1630) 3rd Advt., The Bishop re- 
ceived small thankes for his parasiticke presentation. 1648 
ikon Bas. xx. 197 Some parasitick Preachers. 1654 ViLvan 
Epit, Ess. vi. 79 Parasitic Panegyrics. 1855 Kincstev 
Westw, 110! viil. (1869) 150 Somewhat of a gnathonic and 
parasitic soul. ‘ A 

2. rol. Of, belonging to, or having the nature 
of a plant or animal parasite. 

a. Living, as an organism, in or upon another 
from the hody of which it derives its nourishment ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of such an organism ; 
also, by extension =Srupiotic. In fath, applied 


to diseases caused by parasites. 

Earlicr naturalists included plants which grow upon others 
but are now known not to derive nourishment from them, 
€. g. polypody, moss, lichens. 

1731-3 MuterGard. Dict. s.v. dledera, Wy ..isa parasitick 
Plant. 1760 J. Lee /atrod. Lot. mi. iv. (1765) 169 Parasitic, 
when they grow not out ofthe Ground, but on some other Plant. 
1799 Hoopge Aled. Dict, Parasitic, animals ..that receive 
their nourishment in the bodies of others, as worms, polypes, 
hydatids, &c. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Zntonod xliv. 1V. 213 ‘The 
-Ichneumens that are parasitic upon larva: 1851 H.Srencrr 
Social Statics w. 449 In certain states of body, indigenous 
cells will take on new forms of life, and by continuing to 
reproduce their like, give origin to parasitic growths, such 
as cancer. 1851 Muss Pratt Jlower, Pd. iv. 80 Lesscr 
Broom-rape..occurs chiefly on.. clover, [but] is. .parasitic on 
various other plants, 1899 Adi/utt's Syst. Aled. VIM1. 853 
l'arasitic diseases of the skin. 

Sig. 1874 H. R. Revnotps Yokn Baft. i. § 6. 58 Some 
parasitic untruth which criticism was competent lo culaway. 
1878 Geo. Extor Coll. Breakf 2’, 564 A parasitic growth on 
the vast real and ideal world of man and nature. 

b. Applied to animals which do not provide 
for themselves, but depend in some way upon 
others for sustenance, ¢.g. ly robbing them of 
their food, as the skua-gull, or by laying their 


eggs in others’ nests, as the cuckoo, 
1837 Swainson Aad, 2ist. Birds 11. 196 Vhe parasitic 
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gulls (Lestris)..derive their chief supply of food by robhing 
their more feeble congeners. 1838 Lucycl. Brit. ted. 7; XVI. 
648 Lestris parasiticus, Ml. Parasitic Gull. 1860 Ad/ Vear 
Kound No, 63. 296 Many bees are parasitic, and always lay 
their eggs in the nests of bees of other kinds. 1889 GEnpEs 
& Tuomson Fvod, Sex xix. 278 ‘The American cuckoo..is 
occasionally parasitic. ‘ 

ce. Used loosely or poetically of climbing plants, 
which depend on other plants or on something 


external for support. Now rare or Obs. 

1830 Hoon Hanated FE. 1. ix, Vagrant plants of parasitic 
breed Had overgrown the Dial. 2 1845 — Ode to, WV ilson 
xxiii, Faith is_a kind of parasitic plant, That grasps the 
nearest stem with tendril-rings. h 

3. fransf. (from 2.) Applied to something sub- 
sidiary growing upon or attached to something 
else; sfec. in Aff. to minerals found upon or 
within other minerals; ia /’%ys. Geog. to sub- 
ordinate volcanic cones developed on the sides of 


the principal cone. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Pefralogy 1. 208 The most usual para- 
sitic stones of granitel are schorl and garnets. 1878 Huxtry 
Physiogr. 194 Mount Etna. .having its flanks studded with 
parasitic cones. 1891 Freeman S&. fr, Trav. uy ii. ir2 A 
number of parasitic buildings on the south side [of a church]. 

b. /hilol. Applied loa non-original vowel, con- 
sonant, or element, attached to an original phonetic 
clement, out of which it has been developed, or to 
which it has been added; ¢. g. the din ézimder, the 
e in flower, the second element ia the ‘ parasite- 
diphthongs’ é, G», du, de, 

1870 Marcu Compan. Grant. cinglo-S. Lang. 20 The 
consonants mont difficult to make, the trill 4, 7, and the 
gutturals c, gz, 4, are often accompanied by an involuntar 
Seite td movement of other parts of the organs, whic! 
produces what may be called a parasitic sound. 1871 Jud. 
Sch. Lat, Gram. & Parasitic 1 or v follows g, ag, and sj as, 
seguor or segvor; lingua or lingva ; suavis or seavis. 

Parasitical (perasitikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.]  L. = prec. 1, 

1577-87 Hotansuep Chrou, M1. 1400/2 This is the parasi- 
ticall and flattering sermon of a popeling. 1652-62 HEytis 
Cosmogy. 1. (1682) 72 Courteous cnough to strangers, and 
Parasitical enough tu their superiours. 1728 Morcan A dgiers 
Liv. 93 [He] has faith and credulity enough to believe their 

rasitical Protestations, 1862 MexivaLe Mow, Lui, (1865) 

“H. lvi. 65 Poppaea..bad entertained a parasitical brood 
of astrologers about her. 

2. Biol. = prec. 2. 

1646 Sir 1. Browne J’send. £f. 98 Such as living upon the 
stock of others, are termed Parasiticall plants, as Polypody, 
Moasse..and many more. 1682 Geew duad Pf. Vref, 1 
intended to have subjoyned the Description. .of Parasitical, 
Marine, and Sensitive Plants, 1776 Witierinc Brit. Pécuts 
(796) IL. 209 Cuscuta... This plam is parasitical, without 
seed-lohes, 1826 Kiray & Se. Autonrod xtiv. 1V. 228 When 
hatched. .they cease to be purasitical. 1875 B. Mesnows Cééa. 
Observ. 25 ‘Vhe parasitical disorder removed, the skin was 
left in an unnaturally irvitable state. 1879 V. Bau. Jaugle 
Life Ladi i, (1880) 41, | observed a species of I rscuiz, or 
Mistletae, parasitical on a Loranthus, which was itself 
parasitical on Sad (Shorea robusta). 

b. = prec. 2c. Now rare or Obs, 

31827 Scotr Chron. Canong. Latrod. vi, lron panes twined 
round with honeysuckle and other parasitical shrubs, 1834 
Mas. Somervitce Connex. Phys. Se. xxvii. (1849) 300 Inter- 
laced hy creeping and parasitical plants. 

3. Asin. = prec. 3. 

1811 J. Pinkerton /etralogy M1. 22 The slits of a marble, 
or of a slate, filled with spar or quartz. .these foreign bodies, 
or parasitical, as Linnzus calls them, have been {ctc.}. 

Hence Parasi‘ticalness. 

1727 Baiwey vol. 1, Parasiticadness, fawningness, flattering. 
ness. 1838 Jackson tr. Avioumacher's Elisha xii. 277 Our 
unworthy parasiticalness with respect lo the higher ranks. 


Parasitically (perisitikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] In the manner of a parasite. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 229 Noniface .. parasitically 
insinuated with the Emperour Phocas, 1705 HickeRINGILL 


Priest-cr. 1. iv. 46 Priests..devoted to Ambition, are apt 
enough Parasitically to give to Princes more than their due, 
1864 Chamébers' Eneycl. V1. 2003/2 The species [of Louse].. 
live parasitically on human beings,..mammalia, and birds. 

Jig. 1860 TyxpaLt Glac. 1. x1v. 95 Minor oscillations.. 
cover parasitically the large ones of a vibrating string. 

Parasiticide (pxrisitisoid), Afed. [f L. 
pavasitus Panasite + -ciDEL] An agent thal 
deslroys parasites, e. g. such as infest the skin. 

1864 W. ‘T. Fox Skin Dis. 14 What means its cure by the 
action of parasiticides? 1875 11. C. Wooo 7herag, (1879) 
86 Oil of Cajeput..is exccedingly destructive to low furms 
of life, and consequently has been used as a parasiticide. 
1899 Aldbult's Syst. Aled. VM. 771 The destruction of the 
parasite by means of parasiticides. 

altrié, 1869 ‘I. WW. ‘VAnnen Practice of Aled, (ed. 6) I. 
426 To form an opening throngh which the parasiticide 
lotion can soak. 1899 A Mbudt's Syst. Med. VIML 517 Anti- 
septic and parasiticide propertics. : 3 

Hence Parasi‘ticidal a., parasite-destroying. 

1892 Darzirt Dis. Dags (ed. 3) 79 Almost inaccessible to 
parasiticidal remedies. 1897 4 (butt's Syst. Afed. V1. 729 
Due directly to the parasiticidal action of the drug. 

Parasitism (px‘rissiti:z’m). [f. Parasrre sd. 
+ -1sM. Cf. F. pavasitisme (Littré).] : 

1. The practice of living on or at the expense of 
another; sycophancy, servile complaisance. 

1611 Cotca., Escorniferic,. .base Parasitisme, ieasting, or 
tale-carrying, for victuals. 1659 GaupEn Servi. ete, (1660) 
Aivh, Darasitisme differs as much from just and comely 
praise, as Divels do from good Angels. 1860 A. L. Wixnsor 
“thica v. 221 Nor was venality: and parasitism less_ its 
characteristic than at the worst times of the Kestoratiun. 
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1874 Covrs Birds N. W181 Among mammals we have 
pure parasitism in the asserted relations of the jackal and 
ion. 1899 Westie. Gas. 28 Nov, 2/2 Accepting the con- 
ditions of parasitism imposed by his time upon the poet and 
the preacher. 

2. #yol. The condition of being a (plant or 
anitnal) parasite; parasitical qnality or habits. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. Zfist. L. Bord. 1, 258 Numerous 
inicroscopic Algae deform the cleanness of the stems by 
their excessive parasitism, 3870 Roteston Aninr Life 
p. xix, The special habit of parasitism ..must be regarded as 
entailing a true morphological degradation. 

3. ath. Parasitical infestation; disease caused 
hy the agency of parasites. 

1884 f’ublic Opinion 12 Sept. 524 Vegetarians... flattered 
themselves.. they escaped the ills of parasitism. 1898 H. W. 
Conn Story Gevnt Life v. 172 The severity of the disease 
will depend upon the extent of the parasitism, 

Parasitize (px rassitai:z), 7. [f. Parasire 
56.+-12".] érass. To infest asa parasite. Chiedly 
in fa. Pple., infested with parasites. 

@ 1890 in Cent. Dict., Vish parasitized are termed Janthorn- 
oe (Cf. F. Day Brit, Fishes (1880-4) Il. 233 ‘These 

ishes [sprats] infested by parasites [i e. Lernea, Rees 
at ee termed lanthorn-sprats.] 1895 Hart 
in /édinois Budictin Nat, Hist, 1V. 253 Vhe nymphs of that 
species (Stratyomyta norma) and of Odoutomyia are para- 
sttized by large chalcids of the sens Se 1899 Speaker 
5 Aug, 24/1 The mosquito which has become parasitised 
from the blood of a malarial patient. 

Parasitology (pxrissite lédzi). [f. Gr. mapa- 
giro-s PARASITE + -(0)LoGY.) That branch of 
biology, and of medical sefience, which treats of 
parasites and parasitism. 

1882 in Ocinvig (Annandale). 1893 7ines 15 May 7/1 
The well-known Director of the Laboratory of Parasitology 
in Paris. igor Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 3/5 \ paper on 
‘Tropical Parasitology. 

licnce Parasitolo'gical a., of or pertaining to 
parasitology; Parasitologist, onc who stndies or 
is versed in parasitology. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Parasitological, 1862 T. S. Copgoro in 
futed, Observ. No. x. 30 11 affords the ypasastiol asi a ready 
mode of ascertaining to what genus the entozoon belongs. 
1gor Brit, Med. Fral. No. 8. 622 Forms..which the 
parasitologists regard as indicating stages.in the life-history 
of one or other microbic forms. 

+ Parrasitry. O¢s. rare. [f. Parasite sd. + 
ony. Cf. F. parastterte (16th c. in Littré).] The 
practice of a parasite; sycophancy. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 332 Tychfades. Dut is Parasitry, 
say you, Simo, an Art then? /did. 313 As if one aad 
aske, What Art ‘tis, and we should answer as we doe of 
Grammer, or Physicke, ‘tis Parasitry. 

Parasol (perasg'l, perisg'l), sd. [a. F. parasol 
(1380 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. parasole, f. Pata-2 
+ sole sun. Smart, 1836, pronounces pwirisde'l, 
which is still said by some.] : 

1. A light portable screen or canopy carried as 
a defence from the sun; a sunshade: used by 
persons of high rank in the East, and hence, by 
women in Enrope, ete., in the form of a small light 
umbrella, often ornamental or gaily coloured. 

1660 F. Baooxe Le Blanc's-Trav. 52 Vhe Portugais ., 
have their Parasols carried by them. 3675-6 Locke Frail. 
Trav. France iw Life (1876) 1. vii. 35x Parasols, a pretty 
sort of cover for women riding in the sun, made of straw, 
something like the fashion of tin covers for dishes. 1 5 
Aleretriciad 50 And two more bore an Indian parasol. 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1826) LUI. iii. 49 She took her 
parasol and descended the stairs. 1838 Dickens Wieh. 
Nick, xviii, ‘Vou naughty creatute', sald the lively lady, 
poking the peer with her parasol, 1871 Atasaster IVheed 
of Law 84 Suthawat, the great Brahma, brought his great 
royal parasol and extended it. 1883 I. M. Crawroap Dr. 
C landius ii. 21 A dainty lace-covered parasol. 

2. trans. Anything serving as a defence from 
the rays of the sna. Now raze or Obs. 

1616 Daun. or Hawt. Aladrig. § Epigr. Wks. (1856) 
95 Love suffereth no parasol. ..Sweet I would you advise 
‘l'o choose some other fan than that white hand, 1678 Sax- 
crort Sernt. (1694) 127 While the World is all on fire about 
them, they journey through that torrid Zone, with their 
mighty Parasol, or Umbrella over their Heads, and nre all 
the while in the Shade, 1798 Fermar Cert. Var, Blan in 
dilustr. Sterne, etc. 200 Feet so large as to shelter the 
whole body—these were the first parasols. 1801 SouTHEY 
thaiaba w. Notes, Wks, 1838 IV. 163 This was a greater 
miracle than that of the cloud with which God defended 
his chosen people in the wilderness from the heat of the sun, 
inasmuch as it was a more elegant and fanciful parasol. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as parasol-handle, parasol- 
shaped adj.; parasol ant, a leaf-carrying ant, 
esp. Ucodoma cephalotes of S. America (see quots.); 
parasol fir, a tir-tree of the Japanese genus Scta- 
dopitys, so called from the form of its tufts of 
leaves; also called sbrella-fir or -pive (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); parasol mushroom, a species of 
mushroom (Agaricus procerus) with a broad 
reddish-brown piles (Miller); parasol pine, (2) 
the stone-pine (/##us Pinea), from the form of 
its head of branches; (2) = farasol-jir; parasol 
probang,a probang with an attachment at the end 
capable of being opened like a parasol; parasol 
skirt, a spreading skirt wom by ballet-dancers. 

1781 Smratuman in PAil. Trans, XX. 175 note 35 
‘Those..called, in Tobago, *Para-sol-Ants, because they cut 
ont of the leaves nf certain trees and plants pieces almost 
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circulay, ..which..give a very good idea of pean walkin, 
with parasols. 1871 Kixcstey Aé¢ Last v, The parasol 
ants..walk in triumphal processions, each with a bit of 

rreen leaf borne over its head. 1877 ‘Outpa’ Puck x. 90 

ittle Cosmo..had told me, that *parasol handles could rap 
fearfully hard. 1864 W. J. Hicoins ia Corn’, Afag. Aug. 179 
Gardens and public watks, adorned with tall *parasol pines, 
dark cypress and ilex. 1883 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
& Mose LE. 103 In two cases.. polypi were removed with the 
*parasol-probang. 1896 MWestw. Gaz. 27 Jan. 3/2 Her 
dress was the ballet dress of 1845, with the skirts loager than 
the ‘*parasol "skirt now in fashion, 1850 R. G. Cuntanxe 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 66/2 Scattered through a grove 
of the picturesque *parasol-topped acacias. 

Ilence Paraso‘l v. /raus., to serve as a parasol 
for, to shade from the sun; Paraso‘led a., having 
a parasol; Parasole‘tte, a small parasol. 

1799 Soutury Nondeseripfis iii, And if no kindly cloud 
will parasol me,..E shall be negrofied. 1843 Cariyie Afisc, 
iss, Dr. Francia (1872) VUE. 24 Frondent trees parasol the 
streets. @ 185: Moir Daisy iii, The parasol’d Chinese. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVV. 418 The crowd of parasoled ladies. 
1842 Fraser's Alag. XXVI. 223 What a ‘rush’ there was 
when the first ‘parasollette’ made its appearance. 1847 
WEBSTER, Parasolette, a small parasol or sunshade, 

Parasorbic: see Para-1 2, 

Parasphenoid (perijsfinoid), a. (sb.) Zool. 
and Comp. Anat. [f. Para! 1 + Sritenoip.] 
Lying alongside the sphenoid bone; epithet of 
a bone extending in the median line along the 
base of the skull in birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes. b, as sb. ‘The parasphenoid bone. 

1872 Mivart Elen. Anat. 137 The para-sphenoid bone 
encloses it below. 1875 Huxiey in Aweyel. Brit. 1. 754/2 
The parasphenoid has the form of a dagger with a very 
wide guardand short handle. 1884 4 thenwumn 13 Dec. 7735/1 
Mr. Sutton came to the conclusion that the parasphenoid 
of fishes was the homologue of the vomer of mammals. 

Hence Parasphenoi'dal a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to the parasphenoid. 

Parastacine (pare‘stisain), a Zoo [f. 
mod.L, Parastaces (see defin.) + -INE1.] Belonging 
to the genus Parastacus or family Sarastacide of 
fresh-water Crustacca of the Southern Hemisphere. 

1880 Hux Ley Crayfish v. 253 Diagram, Parastacine Plan. 

Parastannic, Chezt.: see Pana-! 2. 

| Para‘stas, in pl. parastades (pire'stid/z). 
Areh. [a. Gr. mapacras, -ddes, door-posts, gate- 
posts, ante, f. mapa- beside + root o7a- standing.] 
In p/. Pilasters, antec. 

1706 Puititrs, /arastades,..the Posts or Pillars, on both 
sides of a Door, call’d Jaumbs. 1884 ScutieMann Trofa 
iii, 80 The parastades or anta.. have been used here prin- 
cipally for constructive reasons. 

arastatic (pariste tik), a! rare. [ad. Gr. 
napagrarixés presentative, impelling, fi toprora-vat 
to set before, etc. : see Para-! 1 and Staric.] 
+1. Having the function of impelling to action. 

1686 Stantey /Y/ist. Philos, v. (1701) 191/1 The souls of 
the Gods bave a dijudicative faculty, called Gnostic, and 
igus to some actioa, called Parastatick. : 

. Having the quality of presenting something 
before the mind. 

1866 Liopon Bampt. Lect.(1869) 70 TheShekinah [etc.Jonly 
involve a parastatic appearance of God, are symbols of His 
presence. ‘ ‘ 

+ Parasta‘tic, a2 Ods. [f. Gr. napaararat testi- 
cles+-1c, Cf. Parasiates in Phillips.] Seminal. 

1693 Urgnhart’s Rabelais ut. xxxi. 264 The Parastatick 
Liquor. [1696 Puitcers (ed. 5), ’arastates, two little Purses 
full of winding Nooks. .where the Seed remains in Reserve.] 

Parastemon: sce Vara-! 1, 

Para‘ster, para‘stron. sonce-wd. [f Gr 
mapa- beside, etc. (see PaRa-! 1) + dornp, dorpov 
star, after parhelion, paraselene.] A (supposed) 
image of a star, analogous to a parhelion. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath, i. xvi. §9 It should seem 
a hundred times more easy for natural Causes to hit upon 
a Paraster or Parastron (for let Analogy embolden me so 
lo call these seldom or never seen Phaenoimena..) than upon 
a Pareltos ov Paraselene. 

Parasternal (perijsts-mal), a. Axel. [f. 
Para-} 1 +STexn-UM + -AL: cf STERNAL.J] Lying 
alongside the sternum or breast-bone. 

Parasternal line, a \ine drawn vertically dowa the surface 
of the chest from a point in the collar-bone distant one-third 
of its length from its innerend, Parasternal region, the 
space between this line and the edge of the sternum. 

1870 S. J. Ger Auseult. § Percuss. ii. § 1.13 Parasternal 
@.e. midway between the side-sternal aad nipple lines). 
ibid. 1, ii. (18 ? 30 The position of the impulse [of the 
heart] is the fifth left interspace midway between the nipple 
and the parasteraal lines. 1899 Adloutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 16. 

Parastichy (parestiki). Bos. [f. Para-11 
+ Gr. -o7txia, from orix-os row, rank; ef. OrTHO- 
sticHy.] A secondary spiral or oblique rank of 
lateral members, as leaves or scales, around the 
stem or axis, in a phyllotaxis in which the leaves, 
scales, ete. are close together, as in certain leaf- 
rosettes, pine-cones, etc. 

1875 Bexnett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 1, iii. 173 When the 
members of a spiral phyllotaxis with a constant angle of 
divergeace stand sufficiently close to one another, spiral 
arrangements are easily seen and followed to the right and 
left which more or less conceal the genetic spiral. ‘These 
rows are called Parastichies, and are particularly clear in 
the cones of species of Pinus. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner, 285 ‘Two bundles..come into contact—that 
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from the one side fullowing the paraslichics composed of | 


every third leaf, that from the other the parastichies com- 
posed of every filth leaf, 

|| Parasti‘gma. £xtom. [mod.L., f. Gr. mapa- 
beside + oriypa prick, point, spot: see Strema.] 
A chitinous spot situated beside the stigma on the 
wings of certain insects, as dragon-tlies. So Para- 
stigma‘tic @., situated beside the stigma; per- 
taining to the parastigma. 

1826 Kinay & Sr. Entomol, WN. 377 The Parastigma. A 
corneous spot hetween the costal aad postcostal nervures, 
distinet from the Stigma, observable in the Lidedludina. 

|| Parasynesis (perasinisis), Pirlo/, [a. Gr. 
napasvveots misunderstanding, f. mopa- in sense 
‘amiss, wrong’ + ovveots understanding.) Mis- 
understanding or misconception of a word, result- 
ing in an alteration or cortuption of it. MHence 
Parasynetic (-sinetik) @., pertaining to or duc to 
parasynesis. 

1877 [laroeman Oxddines Etyntol. 31 Parasynesis, a mis- 
understanding or misconception of a word all of which is 
preseat, as when ‘Chinese’ is supposed to be a plural, and 
capable of furnishing ‘Chince® in the singular number, 
1885 Frans. Almer Philol. Assoc. XVI. App. 32 Sach 
parasynetic forms as ‘sparrer-grass ' for ‘asparagus’, duc ta 
+-misconception ofa word, are common enough in Negro, 

Parasynovitis,-syphilitic, cte.: sce PARA-! 1, 

||Parasynthesis (p-risinp/sis). ?27/o/. [mod. 
a. Gr. mapacdvOeors, f, mopa- beside, alongside + 
avvOears composition, SyxTHESIS.] Derivation from 
acompound; conjoint combination and derivation, 
as a process of word-formation: sce next. 

1862 Cuano.er Grk. Acceniuation Pref, xii, Ht is said that 
syathesis does, aad parasynuthesis does not affect the accent 3 
which is really tantamount to suying, that when the accent 
of a word is known .. we shall be able 10 judge whether a 
Grek grammarian regarded that word as a synthetic or 
parasynthetic compound. 1884 dae. Frad. Phitol. July 
193 ‘Lhe principle of parasynthesis .. is miore regularly and 
extensively developed here lin Portuguese] than in any 
other one of the Romance group of languages. 

Parasynuthetic (parisinpetik® ,a.(sb.) Phglel. 
[mod. f. Gr, mapacvvéeros ‘formed from a com- 
pound’ (f. zopa- beside + auv@eros put together, 
compounded) + -1¢. In mod.F. parasynthlique.] 
Formed from a combination or compound of two 
or more elements; formed by a conjoint pro- 
cess of combination and derivation. b. sé, .\ 
parasynthetic formation or derivative. 

Applied, esp. in Roinanic Philvlogy, to verbs derived from 
a combination of preposition and object, with the addition 
af a verbal ending, as aéurder from phr. ¢ bend, aboutir from 
& bout, endosser from cx dos, ete.; also to the derivatives of 
these, as en-tadlesment, etc. Many of these parasyathetic 
derivatives have entered Eng. from French, ¢. g. acces’, 
embark, endorse, imprison; but native formations of this 
kind are rarely if ever made in Eng. Our parasynthetic 
derivatives chiefly consist of adjs. and shs. formed by com- 
bining two words in some grammatical relation, and adding 
tothe combination a formative suffix; e.g. from dfack eye, 
black-eyed, from sith hat, silk-hatted, from all ages, all-aged, 
from dig end, big-ender, from free trade, free-tradcr, from at 
home, at-homeish, at-howmeishness, at-homeuess, from ge! at, 


gttatable, etc. Thus dlachcyed, bigecndtcr, etc., notwith- 


standing the hyphen, are not formed from dlack + ered, 
big + ender, etc., but from black eve t+ ed, hig end + -er, 
ete, the suffix indicating a formation not upon the element 
next to it, but upon the combination of the two elements, 
which, of themselves, without the suffix, are only ia grain- 
matical collocation. 

1862 [see prec.]. 1884 (April) WY. 2. Dict. s.v. Ash sh.?, 8. 
Comé, a Yn a similative relation... passing into parasyn- 
thetic compounds, as ash-dellicd..ashcoloured. 1884 A.M. 
Extiort in Amer. Frat. PAilol. July 186 (heading\, Verbal 

arasynthetics in a-ia the Romance languages. /did. 187 

hat species of word-creation comnionly desigaated as para- 
synthetic covers an extensive part of the Romance field, 
both ia its aoun aad verb-development, and is usually 
found more abundant ia the later thaa in the earlier periods 
of these languages. /did. 192 Lbid. 104. 

So || Parasy‘ntheton, pl. -eta [a. Gr. zapacwr- 
derov, neut. used subst. ], a parasynthetic formation, 

(Cf. Chocrob. C. 477. 21 in Chandler Grd. Accent, (ed. 2) 
$417 HapootrBerov 6& 1 ard avebérov yeyropevor, ws arto 
rob 'Avteyoves aurGéroy yirerac 7d drriyortga rapagrbeTor.] 
Used in German by Diez Gramm. Rom. Spr. (ed. 3 1869) 
aL ee Freach transl. by G. Paris and Morel Fatio 1874 

« 388). 

1870 Maren Compar, Gram, Auglo-S. Lang. 134 Para- 
synthetaare derivatives from compounds, 1884 A.M. Ecuiotr 
in Amer. Fraud, Phitol. July 198 The Neo-Latia parasyn- 
theta ia their origin are independent so far as forar is con- 
cerned, having, however, models in the Latin literary and 
especially Fotk langnage that would suggest them, e. g. 
similare, assimilare, 

Parat, -ate, obs. forms of Parror. 

Paratactic (pxrite"ktik), @ Gram. [mod. 
f. Gr. mapa- Para-! 1 + raxrieds pertaining to 
arrangement, from raccayv: see PARATAXIS.} Per- 
taining to or involving parataxis; co-ordinative. 

1871 tr. Lange's Cont, Fer. 49 We change the para- 
tactic mode of expression into the syntactic. 1883 tr. 


Godet's Comm, Foku Prol. iii. 376 The paratactic fornr 


characteristic of the Hebrew, 1898 Auer, Frad. Philo, 
July 215 The use of Zfee¢as a conjunction developed from 
the paratactic construction, 

So Parata‘ctical a.; Parata‘ctleally ad. 

1885 Meyer in Proc. Phill. Sec. 18 June p. xliv, Old 
phenomena,.preserved in Teutonic. .. Such are the para- 
tactical arrangement of sentences, in preference to hypo- 


PARATION. 


taxis, which where it appears is of the simplest furm, 1884 
tr. Lotse's Logic 362 We distrust any practical project which 
instead of co-ordinating side by side, paratacticallty, to use 
a phrase of syntax, independent conditions of success, lets 
them depend hypotactically oa a weh of mutually con- 
ditioning presuppositions, 1890 J. S. Rep Cicero, Pro 
Baibo Notes 50 All the clauses from /ate¢ur to the cad of 
the sentence are paratactically, not syntactically arranged, 
that is, they are merely put side by side, and not linked 
logether by particles. 

Paratarsial, -tartaric, cic.: see Para-1 1, 2. 

|| Parataxis (pariteksis). Gran. [mod.a.Gr. 
naparafis a placing side by side, f. waparaac-ev to 
place side by side, f. mapa- Para-} 14 raocav to 

, . . 

arrange, Tags airangement.] The placing of pro- 
positions or clauses one after another, without 
indicating by connecting words the relation (of 
co-ordination or subordination’ between them. 

_ 1842 in Braspe Dicé, Scé., ete, 1883 1. L. Gitpers.enve 
in Amer, Frul. Phill. WV. 420 Naw to make hypotaxis out 
of paratanis we must have a joint. 2888 W. Lasr fad’ Th 
414 A good instance of pnmmitive parataxis, ovo clauses 
being merely set side Ly side, 

Paratherian (para}irrians, « Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Larathéria pl., f. Gr. mapa- Pana-1 1 + Opp, 
Onpiev beast.] Belonging to the /wratéheria,a name 
proposed (after Huxley's /'vototheria, Aletather ta, 
and /utherta) for the dentate Maminals. 

1887 OnnriEnp Thomas in PAL Treas. it go2 On the left, 
above, is the Paratherian (Edentate), and below, the con- 
tinued Metatherian branch, 

Paratherniic (paripdumik),@  [f. Gr. mapa- 
Pana-11 + Oeppds warm, hot + -1c.] Name given 
by Sir J. Herschel to invisible rays accompanying 
the orange and red rays in the spectrum, and 
having the quality of discharging the colour from 
paper tinted with certain vegetable juices: so 
called in refcrence to the neighbouring thermic or 
heat rays. 

1843 Sin J. Herscnns in PA Trans. 1. 5 Certain rays, 
which ..aceompany in the spectrum the red and orange 
rays, and are also copionsly emitted by heated bodies short 
of redness..1 would propose the term paratheruic rays ta 
designate them. 1849 Mrs. Somurvit.e Comuer. Phys. Sc. 
xxiv. (1858) 217 A new set of obscure rays in the solar spec. 
trum, which seein to bear the same relation to thoe of heat 
that the photographic or chemical rays bear to the luminuus. 

i Parathesis (pirx-pisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
rapddeots a putting beside, apposition, juataposi- 
tion, f. mapareBévar to place beside, f. mapa- beside 
+ r6évat to place, Géors placing, position, THESIS. ] 

+1. Gram. = Avvosirion 2 6. Ods. 

1657 J. Saitu Aist. Ahet. 190 Parathesis,. appostti, 
apposition, or a putting of one thing to another... Apposi- 
top is a continued or Hamediate Conjunetion of two Sub. 
stantives of the same case, by the one whereof the other is 
declared: as, P'rés Roma, the Cry Rome. 1678 Partuvirs 
(ed. 4), Parathesis,.isaGranmiatical figure of Construction, 

b. In Greek and Latin grammar: Simple com- 
position of two words without change, as in Arde- 
nupo, res-publicas opp. to syathesis and fara- 
syuthests. 

1862-81 Cuanpien Grek. Accettuation (ed. 2) $416 Re- 
tention of [the accent was held by the Greek grammarians 
tu be] a distinctive mark of Parasynthesis aad Parathesis, 

+2. Khel, etc, The insertion or interpolation of 
a clause, phrase, or word in the midst of a sentence 
or discourse by way of explanation or exposition ; 
a parenthesis or parenthetic remark. Os. 

1668 Witkins Aca? Char. i. i. § 6 43 Discourse ..i. + 
Elements... Parenthesis. Parathesis, Exposition. 1706 
Pruuiirs, Parathesis,..a Vignre ia Rhetoric, when a small 
hint of a thiag is givea to the Aoditors, with a Promise 
to inlarge on it at some other convenient ‘Vime, 1711 
J. Greenwoon Lug. Gram, 226 Parathesis or Exposition, is 
used for Distinction of such Words as are added by Way 
of Explication, — 

th. Printing, = PARENTHESIS 3. Obs, 

1685 Bovie Veneration Men's intellect owes to God 
Advt., Those passages included in Paratheses. 1706 Panties 
s.¥., 11 the Art of Printing, Parathesis signifies the Matter 
contain’d within two Crotchets, thus marked [ J. rg1 
J. Grernwoon Aug, Grant, 226, R 

3. Phi/o!, The juxtaposition of primary elements 
ofa language, as the monosyllabic roots in Chinese ; 
supposed by some to characterize an early stage in 
the development of language, prior to the forma- 
tion of inflexions and connective particles. 

1882 in Octvie (Annandale). P 

4. 4, Chk. A prayer pronounced by a_ bishop 
over converts or catechumens, 

1864 WeasteR cites WrIGHT. ee 

So Parathetic (perapetik) @., pertaining to or 
characterized by parathesis (in quot. in sense 1b 
or 3). 

1869 Farrar Fam, Spcech iv, (1873) 126, These are para- 
thetic compounds, i.e. there is only a juxtaposition not 
afusion. /éfd,127 Sncha parathetic compound as Aowse- 
te sislercinedai, 

arathyroid, etc.: see Pana-! 1. 

+ Para‘tion, Os. rare—'. [ad. L. paration- 
emu. of action from fardrve to make ready.) A 
making ready, preparation. y 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. i. (1643) 357 1f a man fall out ofa 
dead palsy, into a light phrenzy, phrenzy of itself, is no 
paration to health, 


PARATITLE. 


+ Pa‘ratitle. Ods. [ad. med.L. paratitla ply 
f. Gr. mapa- Para-11 4+ L. ¢idudus TITLE: in mod.F. 
paratilie (Littré).] In £/. A short explanation of 
the titles of the Digest ‘and the Code, to make 
known the subject and connexion, In stag. An 
abstract of any section of the Code: see quot. 1781. 

1610 Hottaxo Camden's Brit, t. 263 James Cuiacins 
readeth Gynzecij and in his Paratitles npon the Code inter- 
preteth it Sacrum fevtvinue. (178: Grapon Decl. §- F. 
xvii. 11. 47 acte, Consult, however, the copious paratitlon 
or abstract, which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh 
book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian Code.] 

Paratoluene to Paratomial: see Para-! 1, 2. 

Paratomous (piretémos), a. At. [ff Gr, 
mapa- PARA-1 1 + -Topos enl + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1847 in Wenster, 1857 Mayne Aros, Lev., Paratomous, 
Afinevalappliedtocleavage when its planes are parallel with 
those of the fundamental figure, or are inclined to the axis. 

Paratonic (peritgnik), a. [f. Gr. anpa- 
Para-! 14+ Tonic; ef. Gr. maparov-os stretched 
beside or beyond. ] 

L. Zath. Relaling to overstrain. 

1857 Mavse “.rpos. Lex., Paratonta,,.an overstraining. 
Paratonicus, of or belonging to /'aratonta: paratonic. 

2. Bot, a. Applied by Sachs to the effect of the 
varying intensity of light in causing the movements 
of ‘waking’ and ‘sleeping’, #.e. opening and 
closing of the leaves, etc. in certain plants. b. 
Applied to movements of leaves, or of growing 
organs, caused by external stimuli, as Hght or 
mechanical irritation. ¢. Applied to the effect of 
light in retarding growth in most growing organs, 
as distinct from its stimulating effect on leaves. 

1875 Russert & Dyre tr, Sacks’ Bot. 677 In fhost leaves 
endowed with periodic novements the paratonic influence of 
light is so strong that it neutralises them. /4¢d. 678 Both 
the periodic and paratonic movement ..is lost when they [the 
plants] have remained in the dark for a considerable time, 
such ity.a whole day? in other words, they become rigid by 
long expostire to darkness. 1878 MeNas Sof. 136 In other 
cases the utations are due to the action of external causes 
on growth. Such nutations are called paratonic or kinetic. 

lence Parato‘nically a/v., ina paratonic manner 
(in quot, in sense 24°. 

1830 C. & FF. Darwin Woven Pl. 123 Nut cotyledons, 
besides being heliotropic, are affected paratonically to use 
Sachs’ expression) by tight. 

|| Paratonnerre (paratongr). [Fr., £ Para-2 
+ donnerre thunder.) An apparatus for protection 
against ‘thunder-stroke"; a lightning-conduetor. 

187 London fucycl xv. 74 The stem of a paratonnerre 
effectually defends a circle of which it is the centre. 1879 
Noan Alectricity (ed. 3) 112 Varatonnerres or Lightuing 
Conductors for the Protection of ‘Telegraph Lines. : 

Paratopism (para tépizim). xonce-wd. — [f. 
Parna-! 1 + Gr. rémos place + -ism: ef. Para- 
CHRONISM.] (See quot.) 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII, 89 We want some word which 
will bear the sume relation to place as anachronism does to 
tine—for his paratopisuts, let us say. 

Parator, var. Paniton, aphetic f, APPARITOR. 

Pa‘ratory. rare—°. [ad. L. pardldrium, {. 1. 
parat-, ppl. stem of pardre to prepare: see -ony.] 
A place of preparation; ¢.g. a vestry or sacristy. 
(1877 Lek Gloss. Liturg. Terms, Paratory.—An old Eng- 
lish term for a vestry.—See /araforium. Paratorium.— 
a. .\ place of preparation, 2, Hence, a vestry, sacristy, or 
robing-chamber for ecclesiastics. 

Paratory, var. Parietary Oés.,‘pellitory. 

+ Paratragediate, v. Ods. [irreg. f. L. 
puralragadére, {. Gr. waparpayybeiv, f. waparpi- 
yv5es psendo-tragie, bombastic: see Pana-1 1.] 
tntr, To speak or write in mock-tragic style; to 
use bombastic language. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Paratragediate, 
Fustif. Fathers 4 How doth Mr. Pierce paratragediate? 
How doth he tamble in bis ugly tropes, and rowle himselfe 
in his rayling cloquence? 1683 EK. Testes Pref, Pordage's 
Alystic Div. 19 In regard of their so paratrageediating. 

|| Paratrageedia (peritradgrdia). [mod.L., 
f. Gr, mapatpayw5-os: see prec.) Mock-tragedy. 

. 1891 A. 'T. Murray (¢it/e) On Parody and Paratragoedia 
in Aristophanes. 1 T. G. Tucker in Class. Rev. XI. 
344/1 The paratragoedia of comedy. 

Paratripsis: see Para-1 1. 

Paratriptic (pzritri-ptik), @. (s6.) A/ed., ete. 
[f. Gr. mopa- Para-? beside, alongside of, against, 
etc. + Tpint-, deriv. stem of tpiBew to rub: qf Gr 
naparpiBey to rub on or against.] 

1, Of or pertaining to friction or chafing. 

1857 in Maye “xpos. Lex. 

2. Having the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue. Also as sé. A substance having 
this property. 

1887 W. S. Srarte in MW. Amer. Rev. CXLY. 150 The 
paratriptic effect persists and daily continues to manifest 
itself. /éid., The so-called paratriptics—or preventers of 
waste in the body. Of these the most conunmon and best 
known are wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco. 1891 ‘T’, Cutto 
Delicate Dining xi. 116 ‘Ven, coffee, and tobacco come 
under the heading to which scientific men have given the 
name of Paratriptics. en 

Paratrophia lo Paratyphlitis: sce Pana-11. 

+Pa-rature. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. pardtira 
preparation.] 


1659 Hicksan 
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1656 Biount Glossogr., Parature, the matter whereof 
any thing is made, i 

+ Parau‘nce. O/s. [Aphetic f. aparanunce, Ar- 
PARENCE 2.] = APPARENCE 2; in Aever of paraunce, 
heir of apparency, heir apparent. 

¢1450 Be. Curtasye 497 in Babees Bk. (1868) 315 No mete 
for mon schalle sayed be, Bot for kynge or prynce or duke 
so fre; For heiers of parannce also y-wys. 

+ Parau‘nt, a. Obs. rare—'.” [a. OF. parant 
apparent, visible, of eminent or distinguished ap- 
pearance, pr. pple. of parotr:—L. pirére to appear.] 
«pparenl, prominent, distinguished. 

¢ 1450 Aferiin 356 Vhese foure were paraunt a-bove alle the 
tother, ffor these dide soche prowesse with her owne bodyes 
that it was wonder. 

Paraunter, -tre, -tur, obs. ff. PERADVENTURE. 

Paravaginitis: see Para-1 1, 

+ Paravai'l, adv. (a.) Obs. exc. Mist. Also 6 
paraual, 6-7 -availe, 7 peravall(e. [a. OF. far 
aval down (of direction or position), f.Aar through, 
by (often = Eng. de-)+ aval, 4 val, adv. and prep., 
‘down ":—L, ad vailem to the valley, as opposed 
to aout, ad montem to the hill, up.] Down below 
or beneath; below one in position; as éenand far- 
avail, one who holds under another who is himself 
a tenant; spec. with English legal writers since 
16th c., the lowest tenant, he who aetually worked 
or occupied the Hand, ete. Opposed to Paramount. 

The English view of a fenané faravaid was prob. in- 
fluenced by the erroneous notion which connected the word 
with avail, because the lowest lenant or actual holder was 
he who made his avail or profit ont of the land. Cf. a 1634 
Coke On Litt. 1. (1642) 296 The ‘Venant of the land is 
called Tenant Jer avarle, becaust it is presumed, that he 
hath availe and profit by the Jand. 

11631 irznern. Vat. Brev. 8o0b, Et le seignar paramonnt 
destreigne le tenant paravale pour lez seruicez dont [etc.].] 
1579 J. Stunses Gaping Gulf 1) iij, In respect whereof al 
other the greatest castelles, honors, and manors, are but 
inesnalties or rather very messnages and tenancyes paranal. 
1585-6 HoonxeR Scrum Fustif£ § 28 Let the Pope .. no 
longer count himself Lord Paramount over the Princes of 
the earth, no longer use Kings as his tenants led. 1613 
servants] paravaile. a 26z5 Str H. Fisen Law (1636) 156 
‘The Lord grants his seigniory, the Mesne must atturne, and 
not the tenant paranaile: for the Mesne is Tenant to the 
Lord. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Goot. Eng. u Vix. (1739) 114 All 
degrees. .from the Lord paramont to the Tenant paraval 
1766 Deackstoxe Commi. 11. v. 60 The king therefore was 
stiled lord paramount; «4 was both tenant and lurd, or was 
a mesne lord; and 1 was called tenant paravail, or the 
lowest tenant. . 

b. Court paravail, the court below ; a lower or 
inferior court of law. 

a16s0 Beaumonr /'ecuts (N.), Dut though there lie writs 
from the courts paramount, To stay the proceedings of the 
courts paravaile. ie 

+ Paravant, -aunt, ai. Obs. [a OF. fara- 
vant ady. and prep, ‘ before’ in time or plaee, 
f. far ‘through, by, be-? + «vané before:—L. 
*abante from before. 

Io omiod. F. retained only in the archaic Jaravant gue 
before chat, and the componnd ana Weegee before, in time, 
formerly. The latter has heaped up successive elements, 
until it ins for the expression of the simple 1. adv. ante, 
the representatives of ad /ud per ab ante.) . 

Before ; in front; before the rest, pre-eminently. 

isgo Srenser F. Q. ttt. ii. 16 ‘Tell me some inaikes by 
which he may appeare, If chaunce ] him encounter par- 
avaunt. 1595 — Cof. Clout g41 Yet that 1 may her honour 
paravant, And praise her worth, thongh far my wit above. 
1596 — F. O. vt. x. 15 But that faire one, ‘Phat in the midst 
was placed paravaunt. 

Paraventure, obs. form of PERADVENTURE, 

Paravesical, -xanthine, etc.: see PaRA-11, 2. 

Paraxial (pirce-ksial), a. Avat. and Zool, [f. 
Para-! 14+ Liaxt-s Axis: cf. axta/.] Lying along- 
side, or on each side of, the axis of the body, 

1861 J. R. Greene M/an. Anint. Kingd., Calent, 228 The 
oral extremities of the paraxial canal system. 1870 Ntcnot- 
son Man, Zool. 113 The ‘ paraxial system’, comprising the 
paragastric canals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Paracial muscles, 
the muscles developed by the side of the vertebral column, 

Parayl(e, variant of PareiL, PAREL Oés, 

Parays, obs. variant of PARADISE. 

| Parazoa (pxrizdwa), sb. pl. Zool. [mod.1. 
neut, pl., f Gr. napa- Pana-1+ (Gav animal; after 
Protozoa, Merazoa.] In some classifications, 
a name for the Sponges considered as a division 
co-6rdinate with Profesea and Afetasoa. ILence 
Parazo‘an a., belonging to the /arazoa; sd., 
a member of the Jarasoa. 

1887 Soutas in Encycl, Brit, XXII. 421/1 The phylum 
Parasoa or Sfougiz consists of two main branches. 

|| Parazonium (perizovnidm). Gr. Antig. 
Also 7 anglicized as parazon,-zone. [E.(Martial), 
ad. Gr. napa(wrov = wapa{wviiioy a dagger worn 
at the girdle, from mapa(avtdros at the girdle, f 
napa beside + (wrn girdle, belt.] A small sword 
or dagger Worn at the girdle by the ancient Greeks; 
also applied hy mediceval wrilers to similar weapons. 

1623 Cockrram, Parazon, a wood-knife. [So 2658 in 
Puittirs.] 1674 Brount Glossegr. (ed, 4), Parazone (para- 
sonini), a Dagger, Fauchon, or Short Sword. 1850 Lritcit 
tr. C. O. Aliiller’s Anc. Art § 41g (6d, 2) 579 The Athenian 
Anakes..in chlamydes with parazonia, on a sardonyx as 
aniulet. 1874 Boulet. Arms § cra. ili, 4) A weapon .. 


PARBREAK. 


in general use by all classes of Greek ‘soldiers, isea short 
sword or dagger, called farasoninm (belt-companion), which 
sometimes was reduced to the proportions of a knife. 

Pa-rba:ke, v. nonce-wd. [f. par- in Parroit, 
taken as = ‘part’ + Baxe.] ¢ravs. To bake 
partially, half bake. 

1885 Mrs. Ritcnre A/7s, Dymond 1. vi, Everything was so 
hot and so glaring that very few people were about; a few 
par-baked figures went quickly by. 

|| Parbleu (parblé), z¢. Now only as Fr. In 

8 parblew. [F. faréles (La Fontaine, Moliére 
17th ¢.), a deformation of pardiew ‘by God’, 
Parpiz.] An exclamation or minced oath. 
1709 Prion Thief & Cordelier x, Parblew, 1 shall have 
little Stomach to eat. 1813 Soutney A/arch to Moscow i, 
The fields were Phe and the sky was blue, Morbleu ! 
Parbleu! 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria 1. 313 The poor 
Canadians [ejaculated]..*Parbleu! this is a sad scrape 
we are in, brother !' 


Parboil (pa-uboi:l), v. Forms: a, 5 parbuille, 
-boylyn, 5-7 -boyl(e, (7 erro. part-boil), 6- 
parboil. 8. 5 perbuille, 6-7 -boyl(e,~-boile. 
[a. OF. parloill-ir, parboutllir, parbouyllyr(Godef.) 
( pourbouiller Cotgr.):—late L. perbullire (Theod. 
Prisc.) to hoil thoroughly, f. fer through, thoronghly 
+bullire to bubble, Bow. The prefix has been 
erron, identified with favz, whence sense 2.] 


+1. trans. To boil thoroughly. Oés. 

€1430 wo Cookery-bks. 6 Vake fayre caboges..parboyle 
hem in fayre water, an panne presse hem on a fayre bord. 
61450 Douce MS. 55, xxx. If. 19 Lete parbuille hein ry3th 
well. 1565 Stareion tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 122 Wt 
might all be perboyled ont by the fire of long tribulation. 
1611 Cotcr., /'ourbouilier, to parboile throughly. a 1655 
Ste T. Maverse Archimagirus v. (1638) 2 ‘Vake the Hare 
and par-boyl him, then take all the flesh from the bone. 

2. To boil partially, half boil. 

ex4go Pronip. Parv. 382/1 Parhoylyn mete, seuiibullio, 
parbultio, 1530 Patscr. 652/1 It mmste be parboyled first 
and than baken: #7 /e fault parbouyllyr premier et puis 
de mettve cuyr an four. 1885 Even Decades 183 Flesshe 
can not bec preserued..excepte it be rosted, sodden or per- 
boylde. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vil. tii. 623 Sometimes 
they will perboile their meate a little. 1670 Buount 
Glossogr. (ed. 3), Part-foil, 1o boil in part not tully. 1769 
Mas. Rarrano Lag. Mousekpr. (1778) 151 Parboil a calf's- 
head, when cold cut it in pieces. 1853 Kang Grtanell] Exp. 
xvii. (1855) 130 Rub with soda; wash out the soap thus 
freely made; parboil and pickle, 

3. In figurative or hyperbolical usc (from 1 or 2); 
usnally in reference to overheating. 

1566 Dranxt //orace, Sat. ix. Eiijb, My harte in choller 
perboylds was. 1598 B. Jonson Zu. Alan tu Mami. i, 
‘Vhey shonld hane beene perboyl’d, and bak‘d too, every 
mothers sonne, 1642 Howrnn For. #rav. (Arb.) 74 When 
hee sees the same Sun which only cherisheth and gently 
warmes his Countrey men, halfe parboyle and tanne other 
people. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin w. 12 He..parboil'd 
inhis mellow Sweat lay frying. 1807 W. Irvine Sadwag. 
viii. On Style, Being squeered, and smothered, and par- 
boiled at nightly balls. 1879 H. Grorce Progr. & Poo. 
vy. ii, (1881) 263 To get four dollars a day for parboiling 
themselves two thousand fect underground, 

Hence Parboiled (pa‘1boi:ld) #4/.2., + thoroughly 
boiled (ods.); partly boiled, half-boiled ; also fig. ; 
hence Parboiledness; Parboiling v4/. sd. and 


pola. 
€ 1440 Promp, Paro, 382/1 *Parboylyd, parbullitus. 1§59 
Mirr. Mag. Jack Cade xxi. 5 ‘Than were on poales my 
parboylde quarters pight. ¢1644 CiLuvELano der? Assembly 
Vks. (1687) 33 Strange Scarlet Doctors these; they'll pass 
in Story For Sinners half refin’d in Purgatory; Or par- 
boy!'d Lobsters. 1844 Turrer 7wins xxiv. 180 My fellow 
passengers..were lying about as weak as parboiled eels, 
1862 Temple Bar Mag. V). 154 Sweltering heat and *par- 
boiledness seem to be the fashion. ¢1440 Proms, /arv. 382 /1 
*Parboylynge, Jarbullicio, a1g60 R. Hau Lie Bp. Fisher 
(1655) 212 The parboyling in hot water, 1727-42 Cuampers 
Cych, Parboiling,in pharmacy, ete. a term applied to fruits, 
herbs, etc. which are boiled a little while, to draw ont the 
first juices. ¢ 1450 Teve C ookery-bkis. 84 Take faire parcelly, 
and parboyle bit in a potte, & *parboylingge brope. 
Parbreak (pavubréik), 5. Obs. or arch, rare. 


[f. next.] Vomit, spewing. 

1586 Martowe ast Pt. Tamburd. v. ii, Loathsome par- 
break of the Stygian snakes. 1590 Srmnser /. Q. 1. i. 20 
Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 1884 
Svmonos Shaks. Predec. x. 374 Vhe very parbreak of a 
youthful poet's indigestion. 

+ Parbreak (paibrz"k), v. Cbs. Forms: a. 
5-7 parbrake, 6 -breke, -brack, 6-7 -break(e. 
B. 6-7 perbrake, -break. / 2. pple. 6 -braked, 
-brak’d, -brackt, -breakt, 7 -brak't, -breaked, 
[A compound of Brake v.6, of which it is a 
synonyms subseq. referred to the more common 
Break v. The prefix is identical in form with F. 
par-, and, like it, in Eng. oceas. spelt per-3 cf. 
PERBREAK 2, to break through or thoroughly. B 
aes and in recent Dicts., stressed pe-rbvetit 

. To spew, vomit; = Brake v.6 a. zuir. 

c1qgo Promp, Pare. 47/2 Brakynge or parbrakynge, 
vomitus, 1519 Horman V'ude. 39 b, He wyll nat cease fro 
surfettynge, tyll he be redy to parbrake. @1§29 SKELTON 
Duke of Albany 322 And virulently dysgorgyd, As though 
ye wolde parbrake [rise to make]. 1530 Patscr. 478/t, 
I cast my gorge, as a haulke doth, ora man that parbraketh. 
1587 Levins /'athwway to Health (1632) 271), It will cause 
a man for to cast or perhreake. a 1610 T{natny YAeo- 
Pphrastus (1616) 14 Vesterday, hee sayth, 1 was wamble- 


; erupt, and (saniug your presence) parbrak’t. 


PARBREAKING. 


b. trans. 

1545 Raynoio Lyrih Mankynde 128 Marke that the which 
the chylde doth perbrake, whether it saner sharpely lyke 
vyneger, 1573 Twvxe ducid x. (1584) Pv b, His goldbright 
shield fire perbrakes, 1589 Adar Alartine 5 Thou hast 
parbrackt out thy gorge, and shot ontall thy arrowes, 1598 
Syivester Ds Barias ut. 1h #urtes 253 Come, parbreak 
here your foul, black, banefull gall. 


2. fig. (¢rans.) To utter or pour forth recklessly 


or offensively ; to vomit forth. 

1401 Pol, Poents (Rolls) 11. 63 That semeth the beter than 
with sotil sillogismes to parbrake thi witt. 1523 (CoverDaLe] 
Old God & Nez (1534) R, Many there are now adaies, which 
in y* pulpit do..perbrake forth tbeyr priuate braalles, 
hatredes, & pryde. 1597-8 Br. Hate Saé. t. v. 9 And when 
he hath parbrak’d bis grieued mind. 1599 Broughion's Lett. 
i. 6 Vour virulent letters (parbreakt from a poysonfull 
stomacke), 1629 Z. Bovp Last Saitell 165 One of those 
in whom Satan hath parbreaked and spewed the spawne 
of all sorts of sinne. 

Ilence + Parbrea‘king vé/ sé. and ffi. a. 

e1qgo (see ra]. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Parhrekyng, vorrisse- 
ment, 1590 Barroucu Jlcth. Physick 293 Miserably tor- 
mented with perbraking and continnall vomiting. 1656 
Riveuey Pract. Physick 61 \t [Cholic] is eased by parbreak- 
ing. 19746 Exmoor Scolding (E.1).S.) 148 A wud ha’ 
had 8 coad, riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha } 
+Parbrui'lyie,v. Sc. Obs. Exron. f, BARBULYE, 


to confuse, perplex. 

1600 J. Metvith Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 411 Maist con- 
fusedlie parbruilyied. 

Parbuckle (pa-tbzk'l), sé. Also 7 -bunkel, 
-bunkle, 8-g-buncle. [Orig. pardunhle, -buncle, 
of unknown origin; abont 1760 associated by 
popular etymology with duchle.] A device for 
raising or lowering heavy objects, cither vertically 
or in an inclined plane, by means of a rope of 
which both ends are passed round the object. a. 
A sling formed by passing the two ends of a rope 
round the object and through a bight of the rope, 
and tightening, the weight of the object serving to 
keep it tight. (See also quot. 1627.) b. A rope 
having a hight looped round a post, ctc., at the 
level to or from which the object is to be raised or 
lowered, and the two ends passed round the object, 
and hauled in or paid out to raise or lower it, the 
object acting as a movable pulley; used in hoisting 
casks or other cylindrical bodies, also in Capt. 
Cunningham’s method of furling a sail by hoisting 


the yard in the bight of the chain. 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Vang. Seamen x3 The canhookes, 
slings, and parbunkels. 1627 — Seaman's Grant. v.21 A 
Parbunkel is two ropes that haue at each end a noose or 
Inmpe [?loope) that being crossed, you may see any vessell 
that bath but one head vpon them, bringing but the loopes 
oter the vpper end of the caske, fix but the tackle to them, 
and then the vessell will stand strait..to heaue out, or take 
in without spilling. 1658 Putors, A Parduskde (in Navi- 
gation), a roap seased together at both ends; and so put 
double about the Cask ta hoise it in by. 1704 i; larats 
Lex. Teehu. 1, Parbuncle,..a Rope in a Ship, almost like 
8 pair of Slings; ‘tis seized both Ends together, and then 
put double about any heavy thing that is to be hoised in or 
ont of the Ships; having the Hook of the Runner hitched 
into it to hoise it up by. 2731-1800 Battery, Parduncle (Sea 
Zerm). 1769 Favconer Dect. Marine (1776), Parbuckle. 
1823 Crass 7eehnol, Dict., Parbuckle. 1831 Jane Porter 
Sir E. Seaward’s Narr. 11. 65 By means of planks, and 
tackles, and parbuckles, they succeeded in dragging the gun 
up to the flag-staff. 1838 Axcye/. Brit., Parbuncle (same 
as rae ryog), 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word.bh. s.v., The 
parbuckle is frequently used in public-honse vaults. 


attrib. 1979 in Almon Xentenibrancer V 111.372, 50 fathoms 
of skid and parbuckle rope. 
Parbuckle,v. [f.prec.sb.] érazs. To raise 


or lower (a cask, gun, etc.) by the device of a par- 
buckle: see prec. b. 

3831 Trevawnev Adv. Younger Son xcvi, We parbuckled 
Louis into his shore-grave. 1833 Maarvat P. Siiple xiii, 
You might parbuckle it up to the very top. 1859 F. A. 
Grieritus Artid, Man. (1862) 110 To parbuckle a gun is to 
roll it so as to cause it to move in either direction from the 
spot on which it rests. 1890 Datly News 19 Aug. 3/2 The 
gun..has then to be dismounted down the rear on watered 
skids, moved then on rollers, and parbuckled across a ditch. 

Hence Pa:rbuckling v4/. sb. (also atirib.). 

1859 F. A. Gairvitus Artil. Mazz, (1862) 131 Where there 
isa swell, parbuckling is not to be attempted. /éid., The 
ends of the parbuckling skids should rest on the dunnage. 

Pare, obs. or alien form of PAuK. 

Parcaas, parcas(e, variant of PERCASE Ods. 


cr telat oe Se. Obs. [a. F. parcage, {. parguer 
to Park.] Enclosure, shutting up (of stray beasts). 

1453 Truce w. Scot’, in Rymer Soedera (1710) XI. 337 
Withoue Pynding, Parcage or other Distourbing. 1576 Reg: 
Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 523 To doubill the pane of the 
parcage or poindage. 

Parcar(e, Parcee, obs. ff. Parker, PARSER. 

Parceit, Parceive, obs. ff. PerceiT, PERCEIVE. 

Parcel (pa1s¢l, pa-ss‘l), sd. Fotms: a. 4-6 
parcelle, 5-6 -cele, 4-8 -cell, (5-7 passell, 9 
dial, passel), 6 parsel, -syll, 4- parcel. 8. 4-7 
percel(1,6 persell. (a. F. parcelie = Pr. parcela, 
Pg. parcella, lt. particella:—L. type *particella, 
dim. of particula, dim. of pars, part-em Pant.] 

I. 1. gen. A part, portion, or divislon of anything 

(material or immaterial), considered separately, as 
a unit; a small part, a particle. arch, 


467 


By parcels: by parts, a part ata time, piecemeal, 

€ 1368 Ciaucer Compl, £ite 106 What nuedeth to shewe 
parcel of my peyne? ¢ 139% — Asfrol. 1. § 12. A certein par- 
celle of the ody ofasnan, 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. / roy 1. 
vii, Where as Naso recordeth.. But percell cke of the vn- 
kyndnesse Of this Jason. 1459 in Somerset Medievad Wilts 
(1902) 193 Chargyng my said sonne..that he never clayme 
parcell ne part thereof. 1§23 Fitzuers, Surz. Prol. (1539) 2 
That there he no parcell thereof losie. 1628 Peyvxne Loze- 
fockes 9 Those onely suffer a little part and parcell of their 
Haire to growe long. 1692 Ray Jyése. 1. v. (1732) 226 A 
great Parcel of the Karth is every year carried into the Sea, 
1794 Gonwin Cal. I tiliazs 242 They took up the detached 
parcels of my miserable attire. 1873 M. Arnoww “it, & 
Dognia (1876) p. xxxi, Truth more complete than the parcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seize. 1879 Ruskin 
Lett. to Clergy 37 ‘Vhe insinuation of having committed 
the smallest Mercator thern [sins]. 

b. A constituent or component part, one of the 
parts or members (of something), something in- 
cluded in a whole: emphasizing comprehension 
in the whole, rather than partitive character. 
(Often without article.) arch. (exc. as ine. 

Ofa pareel with: of « piece with, consonant with. 

1414 Aolls of larlt, IV. 60/1 The fees of his seal, which Is 
parcel and partie of his sustenance. 14.. 26 Pod. fecus 
(EF. ETS.) 51716 Pe leste lygeman wip body and rent, Ile 
is a parcel of be crowne. 1570 ‘I. Norton ir. Vored's 
Catech, (1853) 204 To praise and magnify God's goodness. . 
is parcel of the worshipping of Gud. 1605 Iiacon dd. 
Learn. ti, § 3 That nothing parcel of the world is denied 
to man's inquiry and invention. 1784 Cowper 7sé v. 247 
Being parcel of the common mass, 1818 Cruise Dives? 
(ed. 2) WIT. 275 Franchises .. which were originally parcel 
of the rayal prerogative. 1872 SwixRURNE Sovgs he Sur. 
rise, Litany of Natious 9s ‘Vill the soul of man be parcel 
of the sualight, 

e, Phrase fart and parcel: sce Vanv sh. 15, 

+d. Share, allotted portion. Ods, 

1362 Lanen. P, PL A. xt. 50 Luyte (1. litel)] louch he pat 
lord pat leneb him pac Blisse, pat pas parte with be pore 
A parcel whon him neodep. 1393 /4éf. C. xxi. 289 Pei shal 
3eue be freres A parcel to preye for hen and maken hem 
murye With be remenant of be goud. a 1400-50 ol dexvander 
4318 Pe pouert of oure persons for plente we hald, Pe quilke 
is part vs, all be pake be parcells euyn. 

te. A part of the world, of a country, ete: 
= Part sé, 13. Obs. rare. 

1582 Stanvucrst aetd, etc. 1. (Arb) 85 Mow beyt theese 
inte in sayling must he refused.  /Ose., Concetts ii. 136 
Vheare barcks haue passed, with ecart's that parcel is 
haunted [in winter]. 

+f. Part (in a play, ete), role. Obs. rare. 

¢1412 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 3055 In lordes courtes 
pon pleyest pi parcel. 

2. spec. & A portion or piece of land; esf., in 
Law of Real Property, as pat of a manor or 
estate, (Often without article.) 

(1322 Rodls of Parlt. 1. 382/t Tenant de dis parccles de 
terre.) 21449 Pastox Lett. 1. g3 Oo lese then that he scl 
a pareel of his land. 1539 Brace (Great: 2 Chron. xi. 13 .\nd 
there was there a parsell of grounde full of barleye. 1604 
in Lag. Gtéds (1870) 433 Vor that parcell he shall agree with 
the lord for his years rent. 1611 Bishe Jods iv. 5 A city of 
Samaria, .neere to the parcell of ground that Jacob gauc to 
his sonne Ioseph. 1642 tr. /erkius’ Profi Bh. iit. § 226. 
roo A parcell of an acre of land. 1720 Col. Nee. Peuny/e. 
T1]. 108 Owners of certain parcels of Land. 1778 Aug. 
Gasettecr (ed. 2) s. ¥. Twiford, In this town is a parcel of 
ground, said to be in the county of Wilts. 1883 C. Swere 
Law Diet., Parcel, in the Law of Real Property, signifies 
a part or portion of land. ‘Thus, every piece of Copyhold 
land forms parcel of the manor to which it belongs. 1897 
slel 60 & 61 Viet. (Land Transfer Act. 65. § 14 (2) Regard 
being had to ready identification of parcels 

b. A small portion, item, instalment, of a sum 
of money; asmall sum, Now rare or Obs. 

3491 Hex. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 172 The said 
summe of ten pounds ai every parcell therof. 1g2q 
Churehw, Ace. St. Giles, Reading 20 For the bequest of 
Pokeriges wife in parcel of a more Sm4..vjs. viijd. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 ‘Yo credite him with a 
small parcel) of money in dispatch of a iourney. 1590 
Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes (1646) 202 The parcels of these foure 
Merchants made in one summe 240 pounds, 1755 in Fowler 
Hist. CC. C. (OW HS.) 287 [The College received the) last 
Parcel of Lord Coleraine’s Legacy. 

+e. A small portion or passage of a book, esp. 
a sacred book, as the Bible or the Koran, Ods. (or 


merged in 1.) 

1570 T. Norton tr. Nowed's Cateck, (1853) 173 This parcel, 
‘the communion of saints’, doth somewhat more plainly 
express {etc.. 1577 Hanmza Ane. Ecel. Hist. (1663) 120 
He..took the Bible, opened it, and bappened upon this 
parcel of Scripture. 1636 Fratiy Clavis Aysé. xiv. 185 The 

cell of Scripture whence [have taken my text. 1655 E. 

ERRY Moy, £, Jud. 264 The Mahometan priests..read some 

parcells out of their Alcoran, upon Frydays. 
+d. Arith. A term of a progression. Ods. rare. 

1542 RecoavE Gr. Artes (1575) 213 Tell how many aumbers 
there are (whiche numbers here [in progression) wee call 
places or parcels). ; 

te. Gram. A particle. Obs. 

3571 Gototnc Calviz on Ps. viii. 4 This parcell (C/z)among 
the Hebrewes importeth as much as (Qua) in Latin, which 
signifyeth me cause) in English. . . 

+3. Each of the definite parts or units which 
make up a complex whole (material or imma- 
terial) ; an item, detail, particular, point; es/. an 
item of an account. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Baunne Céron. (1810) 135 Liste and I salle rede 
pe parcelles what amountes If any man in dede wille keste 
in a countes. 1393 Lanai. P. P7. C. xiv. 38 Pe parcels of 
hus paper and ober pryucy dettes Wol lette hym. ¢1468 


PARCEL. 


Pastor Lett, \\. 332 Ples yow to seni me passcls of costes 
and @pences 3@ bere and pay for the said causes. 1509 
Fisuer un. Seru: Hen. Vit Wks. (1876 279 ‘The fourth 
percell of his complaynt. 1596 Suars. 1 Z/ea. 71,11. ii. 159. 
@ 1641 Be. Mountaae lets & Mon, viii. (1642) 513 No Herald 
could draw downe a better Pedegree, were it possible to 
prove the parcels, 

+4. A separate portion of a material or substance 
(rarely of something immaterial); a small piece, 
particle; a (small or moderate) quantity or 
amount; a lot, Odés, exc. as in b and ec. 

1413 I'fder, Sowle (Caxton) t. tii. (6859) 4 The Centre was 
veray derke, withoute ony parcel of cleicness, a 1948 Hain 
Chron, Hen, U117 51 We tinde ina corner. a great persell 
ofbloud. 1684 T. Merxes 74. Hearth u. 67 Such undiscover'd 
parcels of fire, as lie fix'd and imprison'd in hard bodics. 
1734 Swirt Let, Wks. 1824 XVII. 255, T prophesied a fine 
parcel of weather from yesterday: but] was deceived. 1757 
A, Coorern Distiller 1, it. (176) 15 Being thus loosely mixed 
with a moderate Parcel of the Liquor. 1830 Kari & 
Larpxer Mech, iii, 32 An inanimate parcel of matter is 
incapable of changing its state of rest or motion, 

b. Vining (local ,: see quots. 

1881 Raymonp Wiutug Gloss, farcel, Corn, a heap of 
dressed ore ready fur sale. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Terms Coal. 
mintug, Parcel (5. Stud), an old term for a ton; really 
27cwts. 1903 Mag. ial, Dict, Pared Comms, a quantity 
of tin stone of a certain weight and uniforin qnality, 

e. dia/ A small quantity of new-nown hay 
spread out to dry. 

1863 Rarxus Gloss. Dorset sv. Hayewdhkeu, On the follow - 
ing morning the..cocks are thrown abread in ps s— 
parcels—which, after being turned, aie in the evening put 
up into large ridges—weils, 

+5. Oue of several parts into whieli a thing is 
broken or divided ; a fragment, piece. ¢ ds. 

1686 urxer f vax. ii. (1750' 94 They piece their Lroken 
Pats so close... without any Cemem, by sowing with lron 
Wire the broken Parcels together, 1688 Sreapiisa Servs. 
(1692) 186 To juin and re-unite the scattered parcels. 1783 
Aixswortn Lad. Pyct. (Morelli ww. seve Adagy feo, Heine 
busied in gathering up the parcels of his san’s fody, 

Th. fg. (Usually contemptuous. Che. 

1598 1. Joxson Air. Mae fa ffeatt. ut vil, 1 omiuse, your 
parcell of a souldier returnes not all this while. 1599 — 
Cyathia’s Keo, What parcel of man bast thon lighted on 
for a Master? 1609 Dernier Gull’s Hern-bh. vy. (062 97 
Get some fragments of French, or small parcels of It 1 
to fling about the table, 

TG. A smal. party, company, collection, or 
assemblage (of persons, animals, or things); a 
detachment; a group, lot, set; a drove, flock, 
herd. Oés. exe. dva/. or as in b. 

In earlier instances prob. always implying a portion of 
a larger body or of a whole, but eventually losing this 
implication. 

Ie 1449 Pecock Aefr. (Rolls) UL 432 Reh Apostle was heed 
of von certeyn parcel of peple.] 1588 Stans. A. 7.4.5. i 
160 A holy parcell of the fairest dames that ever turn'd 
their backes to mortall viewes. 1615 Six ‘F. Ror Frad. in 
Churchill fey. (1704) 1. 767/2 [Penguins] do not Hy. but 
only walk in pmeels. 168g Lutraiin DrécfA'ed. (1957) 1. 604 
When the English horse went, they went but in parcells. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 326 2 5 A parcel of Crows .heariily 
at Break-fast upon a piece of Torse-flesh, 1775 Roatans 
Movida App. 34 4 parcel of dangerous sunken beads called 
the Hen andl hickens. 180A. VounG Jour fref. 1. yf Sheep 
are kept in small parcels, 1841 Caruana. sfecr. Jud. (1644) 
I]. slviii. 128 One day, a pareel of them were run upon so 
stuldenly by the Cloctaws. 1895 Eairrson A/ax & wVat. &) 
(.D.D.) The arrival and passing over of a parcel of hnnets. 

b. Indepreviative or contemptuous usc: A ‘lot’, 
“setuopack", 

1607 Mineurton Wichaclnt. Tera: in i. 167 You parcel of 
a rode, saucy, and unmannerly nation. 1702 \eninon Dial. 
Medals iii. Wks 1721 1.533 Of great use..to let posterity see 
their forefathers were a parcel of blockheads. 17581. Tratet 
Sketches (ed. 2) 76 Vorn Lyars; who tell you every Day 
very seriously a Parcel of insipil unmeaning Lies. 1778 
Miss Burney £vedina xiv, I think the English a arene 
brutes, 1828 Viazuitt Lng. Poets vii. (1870) 172 Making a 
parcel of wry faces over the matter, 1881‘ Rria’ Wy Lady 
Coguette i, 'm not going to he lectured by a pareel of girls. 

7. A quantity of anything or a number of things 
(esp. goods) put together or wrapped up ina single 
package (usually of moderate or small size); an 
item of goods in carriage or postage; a package: 
now chiefly used of packages wrapped in brown 
paper. rll of parcels: see BALL $6.3 6, 

[ez 1562 G. Cavennises HM o/sey (1893) 148 Lasketts with old 
plate,..and bokes conteyning the valewe and wayte of every 
parcell. ¢1645 Hownun Le¢é. 1V. xlvi, | Receiv'd that choice 
parcel of Tobacco your servant bronght me.] 1692 O.cford 
Albmanack in Woods Life (1848) 162 For the carriage of the 
greatest parcel, (all being to be esteemed parcels under one 

uarter of an hundred weight,) one shilling. 1775 Loud, 
7az No, 5330/3 The General Penny-Post-Office .. where 
Letters and Parcels will be taken in as usual. 1745 De 
foe's Eng. Tradesman i. (1841) 1. 6 He sees the bills of 
parcels of goods bought. 1820 W. Hustincpon in QO. Kev. 
{3821) XXIV. 484 A shoemaker..told me a parcel was left 
there for me, ..] opened it, and behold there was a pair of 
leather breeches, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. it, The 
youngest Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up hts hat, 
ie brown-paper parcel, his umbrella, his gloves. 1897 Paper 
parcels [see Parga sd, toa). 

b. fransf. and fig. Cf. BUNDLE 3. 

1785 Reto fated’. Powers Alan u. x. 285 What I call 
a father,a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas in 
my own mind. 1822 Tlazuirt Zadle-t. Sér. w xii. (1869) 246 
It is true I can..rake up a parcel of half-forgotten observa- 
tions, 1842 A. Compe Phyriol. Digestion (ed. 4)73 A con- 
tinuation of the circular fibres of the gullet, which divide 
into two parcels. 


PARCEL, 


ce. Comm. A quantity (sometimes definite) of 
a commodity dealt with in one transaction® es. 
in the wholesale market: a ‘lot’. 

1832 MeCuntocn Com: Dict. (1852), Mareed, a terin 
indifferently applied to small packages of wares, and to 
large lots of goods. In this latter sense, 20 hogsheads of 
sugar or more, if bought at one price, are denominated 
‘a parcel of sugar’. 1882 /7es 19 July 13 At to-day’s 
cloth market..considerable parcels of winter stock were 
taken for Italy, Austria lete.. 1897 Datdy Mews 17 Feb. 
11/4 Cocoa.—aAt public sale to-day the parcels offered went 
off freely at dearer prices. 


8. Law. (p/.) The name given to that partofa con- 
veyance, lease, or other deed dealing with property, 
which follows the operative words, and contains 
the description of the property dealt with; in the 
case of lands, generally beginning with such words 
as ‘All that piece or parcel of land’, etc.; forming 


the last of the clauses called the Prestisses. 

1766 Buackstone Cont. 11. App. No. ii. (margin). 1837 
T. Martin Conveyancing V1. 84 Of Parcels. 1844 Davip- 
son Conveyancing Vntrod. § 7 Of farcels. ‘The word 
‘parcel’..seems 10 have heen originally applied, in the 
sense of ‘a piece’, to land only [see sense 2], but in mudern 
usage the expression * parcel»' is used to signify the de- 
scription of the property, be it what it may. 1882 C. Sweet 
Law Dict, 

9. Nant, = Parcetszine vl. sh. 4b. 

1875 Kxicurt SDyret. ech. 1632/2 Larcel (Nautical), 
a wrapping of tarred canvas on a rope to prevent chafing, 

ID. attrib, and Comb. 

10. Ordinary atiributive uses and combinations, 
chiefly in sense 7, as parcel hook, boy, company, 
tifl, man, office, porter, van; parcel-carrying, 
-packing, -lying sbs. and adjs.; parcel-carrier, | 
one who or that which carries a parcel; sfec. 

a basket or case slung from a cable, etc. for trans- 
porting parcels; parcel(s) delivery, the action of, 
or an agency for, delivering parcels (also aé/r7d.) ; 
t+parcel ground, a ‘parcel’ of land (see 24); 
+ parcel-like (-lyk), a/z., ?in part, partly (= Panr- 
CELLY adv, 2); parcel paper, stout paper, usually 
brown and unsized, made or used for wrapping > 
parcels; parcel-wise adv., by ‘ parccls’ or portions, 
bit by bit, piecemeal. Sce also PAanceL-sAKER, | 
PARCEL Post. 

1858 Sinmonns Dict. (rade, */areel-bovk, a merchant's | 
register book of the dispatch of parcels. 1897 Daily Vews 
13 Dec. 8/4 By day these Boys are erraad hoy's, *parcel 
boys, van boy's, office boys. 1893 iVeséw. Gaz. 19 Sept. 3,1 
The railway companies. .fancied..that this new develop- 
ment of Post Office enterprise would destroy their ‘parcel- | 
carrying business, 1878 Jevons Prin. Pol. Econ. xvi125 Mt 
present there area great number of *parcel companies. 1844 
Mrs. Cartvce Leét. I. 291 Send me some books by the 
*parcels delivery. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Parcels 
Pelivery Company, a company in London which receives, 
and delivers by vans, packages and small parcels over the 
metropolis, 1892 Vastly Vews 14 Oct. 5/3 ‘Tips to omnibus 
men and parcels delivery men are unknown in London. 1632 
Litucow 7rav. w. 166 Hf these Timariots were not rewarded, 
with such absolute possessions of *parcell grounds. 1884 | 
Ksicut Dict. Mech. Suppl, “Parcel Lift, a dumb waiter | 
used in stores and warehouses. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piler, | 
9739 Ffor, flyrst, the sowle pr adc Susteneth & bereth 
the body; And *parcel-lyk..The ly bereth by accident 
The sowle, 1567 Maprter Gr. Forest 26 The rest of time 
hath he ia part and parcell like so disposed and ordred of | 
Nature to lay holde on..the other life above this. 1882 
Oawvir, *Parcel-office,a place where parcels are received for 
delivery. 1887 Lain, Kew, XLV, 429 Some havea.. *parcel- 
packing action. 1866 Gro. Exior /. oft (1868) 59 A pence: 
counting, *parcel-tying generation, such as mostly fill your 
chapels, 1647 Trarp Come, Heb, ix. 8 The mystery of | 
Christ was manifested fe and “parsel-wise. 1876 | 
Gro. Evior Dan. Der. 11. xxi. 45 Looking at life parcel-wise, 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. (Cf. similar use 
of part, part-.] 

1. In part, partly, partially, in some degree, to 
some extent. +a. qualifying vb. or phrase. Oés. 

e¢1g02 Lypc. Compl. BL Ant. 224 The salte teres that fro 
myn eyen falle, Parcel declare grounde of my peynes alle, 
e31420 — Thebes Prol., Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 256 b/1 ‘To 
murowe early..we will forthe, parcell afore prime. 1430-40 
— Bochas vim. xxvii. (1558) 13b, Parcell for pride, parcel 
for gladnesse. a ¥ 

b. qualifying adjs., as parcel blind, deaf, drunk, | 
Greek, guilly, Latin, mad, Popish, cic. Also | 
Pancet-eitt, Oés. since 17th c., but revived by, 
Scott and used by later writers. 

In these often hyphened; but properly so only when the 
adj. is used attrib. Cf. fart-, half. 

1465 [see ParceL-citt] 1601 Bb. Jonson #octaster v. iii, 
Parcel-guilty, 1. 1609 Dekker Gulls Horn-bk. wi. (1862) 
12 Their parcel-Greek, parcel-Latin gibberish. 1618 FLetcnrr 
Chances w. iii, She is parcell drunke, @1661 FULLER 
Worthtes, Somerset. (1662) 19 ‘he Author .. being parcel- 
popish. 1826 Scotr IVoeds¢. iv, The worthydame was parcel 
blind, and more than parcel deaf. 1854 Af¢henzum 1 Apr. 
399 he humour, parcel jocose, parcel stupid. 1873 F. Hace 
Aled, Eng. i. 23 Penny-a-liners aad such parcel-learned ad- 
veaturers have had their fellows in every age. 1897 W.. C. 
Hazutr Ourselves 26 Our Church is a mixed institution, 
parcel-divine, parcel-terrestrial, 

c. qualifying.sbs., as parcel ass, bawd, broker, 
devil, heresy, lawyer, poet, Protestant, soldier, etc. 
Obs. since 17th c., till revived by Scott. 

Often hyphened, but properly so only when it has an adj, 
force, as in quots, 1602, @ 1661, ¢1665, 3672, 1867. 
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1602 Dreken Saffron. Wks. 1873 1. 235 Nay and thou 
dost, the Parcell-poets shall sue thy Wrangling Riese, 1603 
Suaks, J/eas. for M. 11. i. 63 He Sir: a Tapster Sir: parcell 
Baud: one that sernes a bad woman. 1608 Dav //uz, 
out of Br.1.i, True, shee's parcell poet, parcell fidler already. 
1610 B. Mae Ach, w.vi, That parcell-broker, ang whole. 
hawd, all raskall. 2611 Barrey Ram Alley 1.i. in Vazl. 
Dodsley X. 275 Parcel lawyer, parcel devil, all knave. 1640 
Hasixctox Queen of Arragen 1, Who vents him For 
ought but parcell-asse may be in danger. a 1661 FULLER 
iWerthies, Vorksh. (1662) 213 He was at the least a Parcell- 
Protestant. ¢ 1665 Mas. Hurcuinson Jem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1848) 135 He..then, I know not how, got to be a parcel- 
judge in Ireland. 2 Sin C. Wyvinn rifle Crown 7a 
Friar Pedro has mark’d them with the black Coal of parcel 
Heresie, 1820 Scotr Addo? iv, He was a jester and a parcel 
poer, 1829 — Frud 25 Apr. A ventriloquist and parcel 
juggler came in, 1849 Tickxor Span. Lit. 1. 242 note, The 
principal persunage is Marcelia,—parcel witch, wholly 
siiameless. 1867 Lowrie Study HF. (1870) 95 Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them. 
+2. ellipt. = Yancei-aint, (Nares.) Obs. 

1613 Beaus. & Fu. Coxeomé w. iii, The Turkey carpet, 
And the great parcel salt, Nan, with the cruets. 

Parcel | pa-as¢l, pa-as'l), v. [f. Parcen sé. Ch 
mod.. Jarcefler to divide into parcels or very 
small portions. The connexion of sense 3 is not 
apparent, and it is perbaps a distinct word.]} 

1. ¢rans. To divide or distribute into ‘ parcels’ 
or ‘sinall) portions. (Usually with ov.) 

1584-§ in I. West Autig. Furness (1774) 160 Devydinge, 
percellinge, and porcioninge uf tenements. 1610 WiLLET 
Mevapla Dan. 319 H. Broughton .. doth thus parcell ont 
the yeares. 1639 Funter //ody Nar v. iii. (1840) 245 Whose 
verdict we will parcel into these several particulars. 1727 
Pore, ete. slvt of Staking 114 Divided into several branches, 
and parcelled out to several trades, 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. Il. 532 ‘Vhe empire..was parcelled into twelve grand 
divisions. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xv, The mean houses 
parcelled off in rooms, 1885 ste? 48 § 49 Mict. c. 77 § 16 
Tracts of land to be parcelled out in allotments. 

b. To distribute in parcels or lots. 

1699 Burxer 39 Art. xxii. (1700) 242 St. Stephen's and 
St. James's Bones might have been then parcelled abont. 
1863 Lv. Lyrrox Aiug Amasis 1. 1. i. 2t Pefore nightfall 
we shall be parcelled off to onr different destinatians, 

te. Fo put asunder or separate as parts; lo 
part, divide. Ods. 

1652 J. Hat /feigh? Elog. p. \xxii, Things being scatter'd 
ie arcell'd one from another can never close iate any 

eight. 

2. To make into a parcel or parcels, to put up in 
parcels. 

1975 Asi, Parce?,..to make up into a small bundle. ¢ 1887 
J. Croivin J.C. lrons Autobiog. Sk. (1896) 70 Learned in the 
mechanical art of weighing and parcelling up the tea. 1898 
Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Girls..wanted for parcelling 
card-board boxes. 

3. Nau. a. To cover (a caulked seam, etc.) with 
canvas strips and daub with pitch. b. To wrap 
(a rope) round with canvas strips or pay celling 
(to be then bound with spon yarn). 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram, ii. 13 Parsling is most 
yeed vpon the Decks and halfe Decks; which is, to take a 
list of Canuas so long as the seame is you would parsell, 
being first well calked, then powre hot pitch vpon it, and 
ic will keepe out the water. 1691 T. H[ate) Acc. Mew 
fuvent. p. xx, The Bolt-heads, &c., being fairly parcelled, 
1775 Fauck Day's Diving Vessel 54 These rings were 


- 


arcelled with canvas, and served with inch rope. 1842 
Branve Dict, Sct., etc., Parcel a rope, in Naval language, 
to cover it smvothly with tarred canvass, which is then bound 


over with spun-yarn. 1875 Kyicnt Diet. Weck. 1632/2 
Usually, the rope is wormed, then parcelled, ond then 
served. 1875 Brororp Saslor's loch t / (ed. 2) 360 
Three men can worm, parcel, and serve 2 fa raeinch 
in an honr. 

? In the following passage the vb, has bee v 
not satisfactorily explained. Johnson cool 
up into a mass"; Schmidt, ‘To enumerate | y iter 
Cf. quot. 1594 in Parcedled below. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & CL v, ii, 163 O Casas, what a yon 
ing shame is this, ..that mine owne Seruant should I'ar: 
the summe of my disgraces, by Addition of his | my. ? 

Hence Parcelled, parceled (paustli) pp’, 
divided into parcels, parts, or portions, disiridu ed, 
etc.: see the verb, In first qnol. oppose! to 
general; Schmidt explains it as ‘particular’. 

1594 Suaxs, Nich. ///, 1. ii. 81 Was nener Mother had 
deere a Josse. Alas! I am the Mother of these Gree es 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine is generall. 1649 G. Dew 
Trinarch., Hen, V, coxxxiv, Not liveing Men, but as xt 
Statues grew; Polisht by English Swords; cut into half + 
And parcell’d faces. a@1716 Soptu Servs. (1744) XT. 2: 
‘There was no building any solid confidence upon a parcellea 
curtailed obedience. 1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses 162 
The waving emerald of the parcelled rice-field, 

Parcel, parcelay, obs. forms of PARSLEY, 

Pa‘rcel-gilt, <. (sd.) Forms: see Pancensé. and 
GitTppf.a.; also 7 Sc. persyall gylt, crvon. partial- 
gilt. [f. Pancer sé. B+ Gir p/.a.] Partly 
gilded ; esp. of silver ware, as bowls, cups, ete., 
having the inner surface gilt. 

a. In participial construction, afler the sub- 
stantive. (Usually as two words.) 

1465 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. Gee 424, ii Basens and ij 
ewers of sylver parcell gylte, 148% Marc, Paston Ji7#d/ ia 
Lett. 111. 286 My standing cuppe chased parcel] gilt. 1546 
fav, Ch. Goods Yorksh., etc. (Surtees) 87 Juelles alt oe 
jueltes, parcel gylte, 1604 Deed of Mortif, Arbuthnot of 


that tlk (Jam), Twa fair syluer salt fattis, ane dubill ourgilt, 
maid in the stypell fessone, the other on the bel fassone 


ously but 
*Tomake 
s, specify’, 


PARCELMEAL,. 


persyal] gylt, 1884 Kxicur Dict, Aleck, Suppl., Larcel- 
gilt, Meaning partly gilt. Silver ware gilt inside. 

b. In aitributive construction (hyphened), 

1576 Daker Fervell of Health orb, Inte which if you put 
parsyll or doubble gylt cuppes or pottes, the Sylver shuitly 
after wyll be dissolved, 1597 Suaks. 2 fen. {V, m. i. 94. 
1620 Bratuwait Five Senses in Archaica (1815) I. 12 
Desiring rather a direction in her way to eternity, than to 
have partial-gilt corruption her best solicitor in this vale of 
misery. 1894 7évtes 7 Apr. 9 Art Sales... A parcel-gilt 
beaker, engraved with scroll, foliage, and strap ornament. 

g. quasi-sb, Parcel-gilt ware. Also fig. 

1610 B. Joxson A&A. mm. ii, Or changing His parcell 
guile to massie gold. 1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. [11, 

ems (1872) 60 Fortne’s fanorites, Whose percell guylt, 
my touch will not endure, 

5o Pareel-gilder, Parcel-gilding. 

1867 A. Barev Sir C. Barry ii. 55 Parcel-gilding was 
gaudy. 1884 Dhan Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Advertisem., 
Wanted, an experienced Maree) Gilder and Oxydiser. 

Parcella tion. rare. [f. Pancen v, +-aTI0N.] 
Division into separate parcels or portions, 

3885 nerican 1X. 350 Rash as such a parcellation of his 
troops might scem. 

Parcelle, obs. form of ParceL, PARSLEY. 

Parrceller. rare. [f. Parcen v, + -ERLJ] One 
who or that which ‘parcels’, divides, or distributes, 

1664 Speluian's Gloss., Parcener, Quasi parceller, id est, 
rem In parcellas dividens. Hence 1670 in Brount Law 
Dict. 1672 in Cowell's laterpr, 

Pa‘rcelling, pa'rceling, 74/.55. Also 7-8 
(in sense 4) parsling. [f. PancEL 7. + -1NG1.] 
The action of the verb ParceEL, or its resull, etc. 

+1. A part, portion. Ods. rare. 

€1449 Pecock Aefr. us. xviii. goo Tithis and offringis and 
suche othere smale parcellingis of paymentis, 

2. Division into parcels or portions; partition. 

1584-5 [see Parcet v. 1]. 1803 Janz Porter Fhaddens 
(1826) 1. xi. 236 He did not observe the parcelling out of his 
temperate meal; one bringing iu the fowl, another the 
bread. 1834 Sir W. Narier Penins, War xiv. viii, The 
parcelling of an army before a concentrated enemy. 1866 
Geo. Miaor -. ffolé xxix, An ingenuity of device fitting 
thein to make a figure in the parcelling of Europe. 

3. The action of putting up in a parcel or parcels, 

1876 Mrs. WHITNEY EL ta & /xs, vi. 31 The buyiag and 
selling and crowding and pareeling and callings of ‘Cash!’ 

4. Nault. a. The putting of a canvas strip over 
a caulked seam, bolt, etc., and covering it with 
hot pitch; also, the wrapping of a rope round with 
canvas strips. 

1627 [see PARCEL 7. 3]. 1668 WitKINs Real Char, u. xi. 
§ 4. 283 Parsling. x69x T. [[ane} dee. New favent. 25 
The parcelling, or laying with Tarr and Hair all the Iron: 
work under water. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seamaa's Catech. 28 
‘To begin serving, yon should hegin where you leave off 
parcelling. 

b. concer. A strip of canvas (nsually tarred) for 
binding ronnd a rope, in order to give a smooth 
surface and keep the interstices water-tight. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1776), Parcelling, certain 
long narrow slips of canvas,daubed with tar,and frequently 
bonad about a rope. 1879 N. H. Bisnop 4 Afonths in 
Sneak-Box (1880) 13 There were piles of uld rigging, iron 
bolts and rings, tarred parcelling. 

5. attrib, as parcelling machine, (a) a machine 
for making np parcels of yarn, cloth, etc.; (2) a 
machine for making parcelling (4 b), 

as) Kuicut Dict, Mech. 1632/2. 

+ Parcellize, v. Obs. rare}, [f. PARCEL sd. 
+-1ZE.] ¢érans. Yo subdivide; = PARCEL % 1. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas un. iii. wv. Captaines 1154 That 
same Majesty..1s not extinguisht nor extenuate, By beiag 
parcelliz’d toa plurality Of petty Kinglings. 

+ Parcelly, adv. Os. [f. Parcen sd, + -L¥ 2.) 

1. By parcels or portions; in detail, item by 


item. 

21469 Huston Lett. M1. 334 Folowyng apperith, parcelly, 
dyvers and soondry maner uf writyngs. 1§25 in W. H. Turner 
Select, Rec. Oxford 54 As hevealter parcelly followeth. 

2. In part, partly: parcelly g/t = PARCEL-GILT. 

1509 in Sass. Archvol. Coll, XLI. 27, ij chalices of siluer 
varcelly gyle 

Parcelly, obs. form of PARSLEY. , 

+ Parcel-maker (pi‘1sél,mé:ka1). Ods, exc. 
fist \n pl. Two officers in the Exchequer, who 
formerly made the parcels of the escheators’ ac- 

scurts in which they charged these with every- 
bing they had levied for the use of the Sovereign 
da) their period of office, delivering the same to 
(ic a® 1 o 5 to make up their accounts therewith. 

16171) Mesuev Duetor. 1642 C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 
11: lhe decree lately procured by the parcell makers for 
Sken*.. tvacsempt heres them for..Escheats, ete. 1658 
Pin J Faxsnaw Pract. B.rcheg. 100 They be Veter. Escatt. 
g oe Low é. vetalled up by themselves by the parcell- 
makes, whit be ~ # whole Charge of the Escheator. 1704 
Je Manes Lex, 1 cha, 1. 

+ Parcelmeal, adv. Obs. [f Pancer sb.+ 
-MEAL.} Ly ‘parcels’ or portions ; in small por- 
lions at a time: bit by bit, piecemeal. 

1362 Laven. PV. 4.10.72 Men.. bat most harm worchen, 
To pe pore people Be percel-mel buggen. 14.. Chaucer's 
Pars. T. ? y42 (P ve. MS. Pow shalt schryve pe of alle pi 
synnes t0.00 mati am uowy! pareell mele [se Lansd. A/S; 
other MSS. a parce |v vo nen and parsel mele to a noper 
man, 1476 Wild Cm Sv, omerset Ho.), Ley down the 
said Cli. parcelu cic as t) “verkes thereof go forthward. 
1548 Uoaue Bras. far. . $08, i. 26 Which in time and by 
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parsel meale, should be promulgated. 1596 Br. W. Bari.ow 
Three Sera. ii. 64 We will, examine them parcell meale. 

Parrcelment. vere. [f Parcen v. + -MENT.] 
Division into parcels (of land). 

31847 Vait'’s Bag. XIV. 560 That [small holdings] .. have 
succeeded in the Channel Islands..is owing not so much to 
the plan of parcelment, as to the state of tenure. 

Parcel post. (At first called erroneousty 
Parcels post.) [f. Parcen sd. 7 + Post sé.] 
That branch of the postal service which under- 


takes the carriage and distribution of parcels, 

1x859 J/ouseh. Words XX. 393 They urge that a small 
parcels-post ought to be forthwith organised.] 1883 P.O. 
Guide + Oct. 3 Inland Parcels Post... In order that a 
packet may go by Parcels Post, it must be tendered for 
transmission as a parcel, and should bear the words ‘ Parcels 
Post' [so up to x July 2884; x Oct. 1884 ‘Parcel Post’). 
1884 I hilaker's Almanack 278 Remarkable Occurr. 1883 
August 1, New Parcel Post first in operation. 1902 Daz/y 
Chron, 4 Aug. 5/1 The parcel post was recommended by 
Rowland Hill just sixty years ago. It was proposed to 
Parliament with success by Mr. Fawcett twenty years ago, 
and came into force ia 1883. 

Parcelye, obs. form of PsrsLey. 

+ Pasreen, 7. Obs. rare—'. [app. repr. an AF. 
*parcener, for OF. parconer:—L. type *part(iion- 
are to divide.] ¢rans. To divide among parceners. 

ax64x Be. Mountacu Acts § J/on. ii. (1642) 111 Be it, that 
such estates, catire or parcenned, might lawfully be by 
Feinals dismembred. 


Parcenary (pausénari). Law. Also 7 -cin-. 
[a. AF. parcenarie=OF. parconerte, personnerie, 
ete. (med.L. type *partionaria), f. parconier: see 
-ERY, -ARY.] Joint heirship; = Coparcenary 1. 

[2 1481 Littteton Tenures xxiii. (1516) Djb, Les autres 
poient tener le renienauat en parcenarie & occupier en conien 
sans particion.] 1544 transl, H vijb, The other may holde the 
remenauat in parcenary and occupy in common without 
partycion. x658 Pintiips, Parcinarie, in Common-law, is 
a holding of Land, by two, or more fro tndiviso, or by 
Joynt-Tenants, otherwise called Copartners, 182: JRFFER- 
SON Axtodiog, Wks. 1859 1. 43, I proposed to abolish the 
law of primogeniture, aad to make real estate descendible in 
parceaary to the next of kin. 

+ Pa-reenel, sd. Ods. Also 5 parsonal. [Cor- 
ruption of Pancener.] Asharer, partaker. Hence 


+ Parcenel v., to share, partake. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter x.8 comuit., Pe rightwisnes of god, 
in the whilk all rightwismen ere parcenel (v. x. partiner]. 
Tbid, \xxxi, 6 Je ere ayres & percenels in pe bliss of henea. 
{bid. cxxi. 3 Terusalem be whilke is made as cite whas 
parsenelynge [Vulg. participacio| of it in it selfe. This is 
lerusalem .. as cite in sere degres of honur aad meryt, aad 
parsenel of godis stabilnes. 1438 Bé. Alexander Gt. (Bann, 
Cl.) 94 Baith he & he Suld parsonalis & lordis be. 

Parcener (pausénar). Forms: 3-4 parciner, 
4 parsener, -sainer, -saner, -soner(e, -conner, 
-cenar, -cyner, -cner, personer, 4-3 parcenere, 
parceynere, 5 -senere, 4- parcener. (a. AF. 
parcener = OF. parconier, parsuner, parsonier, 
ete. = med.L. partiOndrins, tor partitiGndrius, £. 
partition-ent, in OV. pargor, PARtitiON: see -ER2,] 

+1. One who shares, or has a part in, something 
with another or others; a partner; a sharer, par- 


taker. Ods. in er. sense. 

x297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 6309 And ich mot ek of engelond be 
pi parciner. a 1300 Cursor AL. 27207 (Cott.) O Ay ee es he 
parsainer [Faéxf. parcenere]. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bveth. v. 
pr. v. 132 (Camb. MS.) As we ben parsoneres of Reson. 
3375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. Thomas 139 Je ar now Parsaneris of 
lestand lyfe. ¢x380 Wvetr Se?. Ws. 111, 152 Pet ben par- 
cyneres of pis grete synne. cxqqo Love Bonavent. on 
Sacran. Christ's Body 124 (Gibbs MS.) Desirynge pat be 
kynge schulde be partyner or parceynere of bat grete and 
so worthy a syghte. 16a: Be. Mounracu Diatribz 178 ‘To 
diuide betwixt Partners, or Parceners. 

2. Law. One who shares equally with another 
or others in the inheritance of an estate from 
a common ancestor; a coheir: = CopARCENER. 

{raga Britton ut. iv. § 23 Mes nul parcener ne sa issue ne 
jurge feauté a autre si noun a soen eynzace parcener. 1865 
Nicnotts ¢r., But ao parcener or his issue shall swear fealty 
except to the eldest parcener.), 574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
un. i. § 247 And if there be two daughters to whom the laad 
descendeth, then they be called two parceners. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 66 It equally concerned 
all, both Sons and Daughters, as Parceners, 1883 Jessopr 
in 19¢h Cent. Feb., What had been hitherto a single lordship 
became 3 lordships, each of tbe parceners looking very 
jealously after his own interest. a 
+ Parreery. Obs. rare—'. [Erroneons form of 
Paxcenary.}] Apportionment, division. 

1583 Stanvnurst neds wt. (Arb.) 81 This part was to 
Helenus by wylled parcerye lotted, 

Parceve, -cew, -ceyve, obs. ff. PERCEIVE. 
Parch (puatf), v. Forms : 5-6 perch, parche, 
6 partch(e, 7 pearch, 6- parch. [Evidenced 
since ¢1400; origin unknown. See note below.] 

1. ¢rans. To dry by exposure to great heat; to 
roast or toast slightly (com, pease, and the like); 
‘to bum slightly and superficially’ (J.). (The sub- 
Ject is usually a tose.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) lf. 
223 b/: Saresines put peper into aa Ouen whaa is new 
igadered and percheth & rostep it so & benemep be vertu of 
burginge & of springinge. c¢r4qgo Promp. Parv. 382/2 
Paarche od or benys, /rigo. 1530 Patsck. 652/2, I parche 
Pesyn, as folkes use in leat. rggx Turner Herda/ 1. Hvj b, 
Chestauts..if they be perched, or dryed. 1583 StusbBES 

Vor, VII. 


perchier, parchier, now fpercher, Picard form of F. percer 
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Anal, Abus, u. (1882) 37 To make the sooles stiffe, and | 
harde, they must be parched before the fire. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny xvut. vii, After they bane pearched them all well, 
they blend them together and grind them in a quern. 

1693 Six T. P. Brount Wat. //tst. 115 ‘Fhe Goodness of 
Cofiee chiefly consists in an_exact way of Parching and 
managing the Berries. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 41 Dry, near 
the fire or in the oven,..barley flour, then parch it, 1900 
Daily News 4 May 5/4 Parching the oats, as is done in some 
parts of Scotland, 

2. To dry to extremity, to make hot and dry; 
to ‘scorch’: said esp. of the action of the sun’s 
heat, or of fever or thirst. 

555 W. Watreman Farle Facfons 1. it, 30 The earth 
beyng more parched by the heate of the sonne, .. ceased to | 
bring furthe any mo greate beastes. 1573-80 Baret Ade. 
P 97 The feuer parcheth him. /ééd. P98 Thirst parcheth 
then, 1697 Drvorx Virg. Past. vu 79 Parch'd are the 
Plains, and frying is the Field. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & 
Gard. 126 To hinder the. .extream Heats of Summer from 
parching them up. 1875 W.S. Playwara Love agst. World 
95, | am parched with thirst. 

b. transf. To dry, shrivel, or wither with cold. 

1573-80 Baret Af. P 95 Parcheth, adurit Solis calor, 
aduril etiam frigus.  1bid. P 98 They suffer themselues to 
be bitten, or parched ia the au hilles, Jernoctant venatores 
tn nine, in montibus wri se patiuntur. 1667 Mivton 2. 1. 
1. 594 ‘The parchiag Air Burns frore, and cald performs th’ 
effect of fire. 1793 Soutney Triumph of Woman 6 Who 
.-felt the storm Of the bleak winter parch his shivering 
form, 1888 Swixperne in r9¢t Cext. XXIIT 320 The live 
woods feel not the frost's flame parch. 

3. ivtr, To become very dry and hot; to shrivel 


up with heat. 

1530 Patsor. 653 ‘2, I partche by heate of the sonne, or the 
fyre, fe me retire, 1606 Saas. Tr, & Cr. 1. iii. 370 We were 
better parch in Affricke Sunac. 1756 P. Browse Jamaica 
162 New coffee will never parch or mix well, 1825 Cosnerr 
Rur, Rides 16 The grass never parches upon these downs. 
1877 Brack Green Past, xx. (1875) 160 He would sooner; 
parch with thirst. 

(Note, Koch suggested the identity of arch with OF. 


to pierce. Phonoloyically this would be possible, but the 
difficulties iavolved in respect of the chronology and sense 
seem insuperable, esp. when the history of Pierce is com. 
pared. A more plausible conjecture would see in it a repr. 
of L. perstecéve to dry thoroughly ; cf. obs. F. parseicher 
(Godef.); but here also the historical and other difficultics | 
appear to be too great.] 

Parch, 54. rave. [f prec. vb.] The action of 
parching or the condition of being parched. 

1874 Mrs. Waitney JI’e Girls xi. 232 The summer had not 
gone..only the parch and the blaze were over. 1900 8, 
Pawurs Paole & Franc. u. ii, | love not, I, the Jong road 
and ee march, With the chink, chink, chinking, and the 
parch. . 

Parchable (pa‘itfab'l). a. vare-9 [f. Parcu 7. 
+-ARLE.] Capable of being parched. 
x61x Corer., Adustible,. .hurneable, ..parcheable. 

Parehance, obs. form of PERcHANCE. 

Parched (panft, pautfed), pp. a. [ff Parcu 
v + ED 1.) 

1. Dried by exposure to great heat ; roasted : said | 
esp. of the effect of fire upon farinaceons substances. 

1440 Promp, Parv, 3382/2 Parchyd, as pesys, or benys. 
1539 Binte (Great) 1 Sam. xxv. 18 Fyue measures of parched} 
corne. 1562 Turner “erdad 1. 93 The perched or burstled 

easen .. called in Northumberland carlines. 1634 Sir T. 

ERBERT /'raz, 213 The Hens ia eating taste like parched 
Pigs. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 Fine Coffee-Powder, 
from 2s. 6d. to 35. per Pound, or the Parched Berries at the 
saine rate. 31841 Emerson Lect, Wan Reformer Wks. 
(Bohn) I]. 243 Parched cora eaten to-day that I may have 
rast fowl to my dimmer oa Sunday, is a baseness. 

2. Deprived of natural moisture, by the sun’s heat, 
fever, etc. ; dried up, ‘scorched’: see Parc v, 2. 

xg52 Hutoet, Parched with heate, or the suane, retorridus. 
1560 Biste (Genev.) Fer. xvii. 6 He..shal inhabit the 
partched places ia the wildernes. 1593 Suaks. Yorn v. vii. 
40 To make his bleake windes kisse my parched lips, And 
comfort me with cold. r709 Steere 7atler No.g2P2 A 
parched Soil and a burning Climate. 1853 C/Bronte }idlette 
xxii, As good to me as the well is to the parched wayfarer. 

Hence Parchedly (piutfédli), adv.; Pa-rched- 
ness. 

x598 Fiorio, Aridantente, barrenlie, dryly, peeeie 
1653 H. Morr Conject. Cabbal., Def. Mor. Cab. i, 206 N 
waste silent Solitude, and one uniform parchedaesse and | 
vacuity. 1887 Crark Russet, Frozen Ptrate Ti. iv. 95 
A dryness an rchedness of old age. 

Parcheesi, -chisi, erron. ff. Pacuist, a game. 

Parchemen, -mener, obs. ff. PARCHMENT, -ER. 

Parchemin (pisfémin), 7. rare. [ad. F.parche- 
miner, {. parchemin Parciment.} = Parcu- 
MENTIZE 7, : 

¥884 Eisster Mod. High Explos.1.v. 123 The more readily 
a fibre is parchemined by the action of sulphuric acid. 

Parchemin(e, -myn(e, obs. ff. PARCHMENT. 

Parchemyner, obs, f. PARCHMENTER. 


Parcher (pautfo1). rare. [f. Parctv, + -ER 1] 
One who or that which parches. 

1593 BARNES Jains xl. in Arb. Garner V. 361 That 
proud, commanding, and swift-shooting Archer ;..which.. 
more than Phoebus, is an inward parcher | 

Parcheryte: see Par prep. 1 b. 

+ Parchfully, adv. Obs. rare—'. 2? In a parched 
or burning state. 

x582 Stanynurst Aeneid etc., (Arb.) 137 In the den are 
drumming gads of steele, parchfulye sparckliag; And flam’s 
fierclye glowing from fornace flasshye be whisking. 


| schauen. 
| askyt he..pene, Ink, and parchemyne. 


PARCHMENT. 


Parching (paufin), v/ sb. [ff Parc 2. + 
-InGl.) The action of the verb Parc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. xvi. cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) 
If. 223/2 Somme peper..is blacke and ryuely wip perchinge 
and rostinge of hete of the fire. 1573-80 Barer Adv. P 98 
A burning, or parching, amdustio. 1760 tr. Juan & Ulloa's 
Voy. (1772) I. 288 They have several methods of preparing 
the maize; one is by parching. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 
V. 11 A severe cold in tbe chest, with deep-seated rawness, 
soreness and parching, 

Pa'rching, #//. a. [f. Pancn v. + -ING 2.] That 
parches ; drying to excess; scorching, 

1565 Cooper *hesaurus s.v. Acer, Sol acer, parchyng 
hoate. xg9x Swans. 3 //ex. 17,111.77 Whilest [..t0 Sunnes 
parching heat display’d my cheekes. 1707-12 Mortimer 
41usb.{1721) 11, 206 Having of water at hand... especially ia 
ary parching Times. 1827 Lytron Pelian xxi, Then will 
this parching thirst be quenched at last. 

b. Becoming excessively dry and hot, 

1697 Drvven Virg. Georg, 111. 844 The slow creeping Evil 
-.Consumes the parching Limbs. 1819 Keats Ode Grecian 
Ura iti, A burning forehead, and a parching tongue, 

Ilence Parchingly adv., Pa‘rchingness. 

1847 Werster, Parchingly, scorchingly. 1727 Batter 
vol. I, Parchinguess, burning &c. Quality. 

Parchment (paut/mént), 56. Forms: a. 3-4 
parchemin, 4 -men, 4-6 -myn(e, -mine; 4 
parchymene; 5 perchymyn, perchemyn(e, 
“men, 6 -meyne, -mine; 4 parchmen, 5-6 
perchmyne, 6-7 parchmine. f. s~6 perche- 
ment, 5-7 parche-, (7 partch-), 6- parchment. 
[ME. a. BF. parchemin, in rith c. north. F. farca- 
mins cf Pre pergamen, -mi, Cat. pergami, Sp. 
fergamino, Va. pergaminho; Tt. pergamena, per- 
gamt-na (Florio), ad. L. perganréna, in Isidore fer- 


. gantina, abs, use (sc. charta, of Pergamina, fem. of 


fergamenus adj., of or belonging to Zergamum, a 
city of Mysia in Asia Minor. ‘The Romanic forms 
(exe. It.) point toa L. neuter form pengamenum, 
-witnim (both in med.1..); OFr. shows a further 
change, evidenced in med.L. fercaminune, and in 
Dnu., of original g to ¢, which before a@ beeame ch- 
in Vr, and thence in Eng. The later Kng. form in 
-men? corresponds to a med... by-form penga- 
mentum (rithe. in Wright-Wiilcker) with falsified 


, suffix, seen also in OHG. pergement, perment, Ger, 
. pergament, MDu. parca-, parkement, Du. perka-, 


perkement.) 

1, The skin of the sheep or-goat, and sometimes 
that of other aninials, dressed and prepared for 
writing, painting, engraving, cte. 

a. a1300 Cursor Jf, 8503 Als written es in parchemia. 
13.. AE, Adit. P. B.1134 Polysed als playn as parchmen 
1375 de. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Aleats) 337 Sone 
e€1g00 tr. Secreta 
Seeret., Gow. Loridsh. 113 [pei] peyutyd his ffigure in perche- 
myn. 1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 316/1 Urynge 10 me perchy- 
mya & yoke. asia ct ¢ Men. VIL, c.19 § 10 The seid 
Commissioners shall delyver by one parte of theyr wrytyng 
in parchemyn triplicate .. the hole some, rg9qR. ASHLEY 
tr. Leys fe Noy 21 Thicker thea douhle parchmine. 

8. a1400-50 Alexander 5305 Par in perchement depayatid 
his person scho schewid. 71456 /’aston Lei. I. 405, I sende 
yow the copie of your patentes, in parchemeat. 1560 in 
W._H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 279 The drum is covered 
with parchment, 1578 in Jaded. Ce. Wisc. 1. (1833) 4 Foure 
volumes .. coverit with quhite perchement., xr602 SHAKS. 
Ham, y. i, 123, Ham. 1s not Parchment made of Sheep- 
skinnes? /for. } my Lord, and of Calue-skinnes too. 
21634 Cuapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 II]. 257 Mine 
Entrals shrink together like a scrowl Of burning parchment. 
2875 Scrivener Lect. Text NV. 7.17 [The vellum] is often 
no better than coarse parchment made from sheep's skias. 

b. With defining word, applicd to substances 
resembling parchment, as cotlon parchment, a 
parchment-like material nade by soaking cotton 
fibre in a solution of sulphnric acid, glycerin, and 
water, and then rolling it into sheets ; vegetable 


parchment = parchment-paper (see 4 b). 

1838 Aleck. lag. XXX. 192 M. Pelouze states that if .. 
paper be plunged into nitric acid. .and i:nmediately washed 
..4 species of parchment is produced. 1860 Lain. Pil. 
Frat. XIL. 324 Vegetable parchinent.—Papyrine. 1860 
Hormann in Ure's Dict. Arts III. 406 In its appearance, 
Sina parchment greatly resembles animal parchment. 

. A skin, piece, scroll, or roll of parchment; 
a manuscript or document on parchment. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3012 The kaight toke vp the parche- 
myne, And red the Franche, ful fayre aad fyne. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Soeth. y. met. iv. r29 (Camb. MS.) Thilke stoyciens 
wenden pat the sowle hadde bea naked of it self as a 
myroure or a cleene parchemyn. 1483 Cath. Ang. 269/ 
A Parchemeat, membrana, pergamenunt. + NT, 
(Genev.) 2 Time. iv. 13 Brynag with thee .. the Bhs, bat 
specially the parcbements [so 161%; Wyctir parchemyn, 
‘Tinvace partchement]. 1395 Suaks. FoAn v. vii. 33, Fam 
a scribled forme drawne with a pen Vpon a Parchment. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 29 Carathis was privately draw- 
ing from a filigreen urn, a parchment that seemed to be 
endless. 1865 Kincscey //crew. x, He glanced with awe 
at tbe books, parchments [etc.]. 

3. Askin or membrane resembling parchment; 
Spec. the husk of the coffee-bean ; in quot. 1879 


short for parchment-beaver ; in 1883 for parchment- 
coffee. : . 
¥677 Grew Anat, Fruits v. § 13 The Case is lined with 
adryand thin Parchment, as smooth as Glass, 1791 Trans. 
Soc. Aris IX. p. xiii, Coffee brought over in the inner skin 
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or parebment only. 2879 D'Anvess tr. J. Verne's Fur 
Country 1. xvi, The beavers’ skins were. .labelled as ‘ parch- 
ments ‘or ‘ young beavers’ according to their value. 1883 
Cassells Fam. Mag. Ang. 528/1 The ‘ parchment’, as it is 
called, is sewn up in stout bags and dispatched by bullock 
carts to the nearest railway station. 1893 Aew Bulletin 
No. 78. 129 The husk or parchment protects the [coffee] 
bean from atmospheric influences which affect the colour. 

4. aiirté. and Comb. a. alirtb. or as adj, Made 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of parchment; 
also, existing only on parehment, i.c. in writing. 

1593 Suaks. Rich, /f, 1. i. 64 England..is now bound in 
with shame, With Inky blottes, and rotten Parchment 
bonds. 1679 E. Pyckerine in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) 1. 33z The parchment deed I delivered to Mr. Pack. 
18ar J. Marsuate Const. Opin. (1839) 233 Its effects cannot 
be restrained by parchment stipulations. 1886 G, R. Sins 
Ring o' Bells, etc. 1. i 14 A look of pity overspread his 
parchment features. 

b. Comé. Instrumental, parasynthetic, cte., as 
parchment-covered, -faced, -like, -shinned, -spread 
adjs.; parchment-beaver, name for beaver skins 
taken in summer after the hair has been shed ; 
‘dry beaver’ or ‘dry castor’; parchment-coffee, 
the coffee-bean while still enclosed in its husk: 
ef. sense 3; parchment-glue, a glue made from 
parchment cuttings; parchment-maker, a maker 
of parchment; parehment-paper, a tough, trans- 
lucent, glossy kind of paper resembling parchment, 
made by soaking ordinary unsized paper in dilute 
sulphuric acid; parchment size = farchment- 
gine; parchment-skin, a piece of parchment; 
also jig.; also, a disease of the skin in which it 
becomes dry and rough so as to resemble parchment. 
Also PARCHMENT-LACE. 

1781 Pennant /Jist, Quad. 11, 386 “Parchment Beaver, 
because the lower side resembles tt. 1819 Rees Cyc/. s.v. 
Castor, Beaver skins are distinguished by the name of 
coat beaver and parchment beaver, by traders. 1864 in 
Wersterk. 1894 J. M. Watsu Coffee 62 The best sved 
being what is known as ‘*parchinent’ coffee. 1799 G. 
Smita Leadoratory Y. 209 Then, with *parchinent-glue, 
mix it into a mass. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Sary's 
Phaser. 231 The remarkable white ' *parchment-like” skin 
of the Orchids. 1899 J. Hurcuinson in Arcé. Surg. X, 
Deser. Plate xvii, Tt was quite impossible to pinch the skin 
up anywhere, as it was tight and parchment-like. ¢ 1483 
Caxtox Dialazues 47/9 losse the *parchemyn maker solde 
me a skyn of parchemyn. 1609 D. Rocers f/arl. AS. 
1944 1f. 25 bin Digéy .Uyst. (1882) p. xxii, Glouers and Parche 
nient makers. 1851 in //fusie. Loud. News (1834) 3 Aug. 
119/2 (Occup. of People) Parchment maker. 1860 Ilormann 
in’ Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 5) MJ. 406, | have carefully 
examined the new material, called vegetable parchment, or 
*parchment paper. 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. 
i. (ed. 4) 84 Spread in a thin layer on a parchment-paper 
dialyser. 1788 [R. Dossie] Janda? to Arts arr It is 
better to employ the glover’s or the ‘parchment size. 13.. 
Winor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 501/303 He wrot so faste til 
pat he want, Ffor his *parchemyn-skin was so scant. 1859 
H. Kixcscey G. /fanilys (1900) 65/2 Good-nizht, old bat, 
old parchment skin, old siaty per cent. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Parchment skin, see Neroderma, 1859 Cornwatiis ew 
World \, 295 A_dricd-up looking, *parchment-skinned 
attorney, styled Eldon. a1847 Etiza Cook Xoom of a 
Honsetold ii, The “parchment-spread battledore. 

Parchment, v. [f. prec. sb.J = Parcu- 
MENTIZE v. So Pa'rchmented ff/.a.: see quot., 
and cf. parchment-shin (PARCHMENT sd, 4b). 

1893 Syd Sor. Lex, Parchmented,.. applied to a hard, 
tee condition of the skin in certain diseases. 1899 Jéid. 
s.v. Xeroderma, The skin is parchmented, and the epi- 
dermis is wrinkled and thinned ont. 

Parchmenta‘rian. sonce-wd. 
book bonnd in parchment. 

1808 Soutury Le7é. (1856) TH]. 58 The parchmentarians 
have all been rubbed and scrubbed. /4/¢@. 63 Brackets in 
my study. .support the parchmentarians. 

+ Parchmenter. 04s. Forms: 5 parche-, 
perchy-, 5-6 perch(e)-; 5 -myner(e, -mener, 
-menter, 6 -mentier. [a. OF. farcheminicr 
(13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), in med.L. pergaméndrius, 
-inerius.] A maker or seller of parchment. (In 
quot. 1576, 9 maker of parchment-lace; cf. PassE- 
MENTER.) 

1415 in Vor Mys?. Introd. 20 Parchemyners Bukbynders, 
14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 685/14 Mie membrartus, a 
perchmenter. 1576 GascoicNe Stee/e GL (Atb.) 8 When 
drapers draw, no gaines by giuing day, When perch- 
mentiers, put in no ferret Silke. 

Parchmentize (pa-st{méntaiz), v. [f. Parcit- 
MENT $6. + -IZE.]  f¢rans. To convert into parch- 
ment; to make parehment-like in texture. Hence 
Pa'rchmentized f/. a., Pa'rchmentizing vé/.s6, 

1878 Anney Photogr, (1881) 44 Sulphuric acid parch- 
mentises paper when it is immersed in it, ..that is, renders 
it tough and of close texture. 1882 J. Swan in Nature 
10 Ang. 357 A carbon filament produced from parchmentised 
cotton thread. 1883 /ardivich’s Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
Taylor) 153 The effect of the previous parchmentizing. 

t+Parchment-lace. Oés. A kind of lace 
(Lace sé. §), braid, or cord, the core of which 
was parchment. (See Mrs. Palliser’s //isi, Lace, 
ed. 1902, 37-8, and quots. there given.) 

1542-3 V’rivy Purse Exp. P'cess Mary (1831) 97, ij payr 
of Sleves wherof one of gold wt parchemene lace. ¢1570 
Pride § Lowl. (1841) 19 Of xx* a yard, as I beleeve, And 
layd upon with parchment lace without. c1645 R. Harper 
Mock-beggar Hall in Roxb, Ball. (1874) 1. 133 No gold, 


Applied to a 


| 
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nor silver parchment lace Was worne but by our nobles, 
[1678-9 Wardrobe Acc. Chas. 11 (in Palliser (1902) 38) [194 
yds.] aureze et +i pergamenz lacinim.)” rgoo Mrs. 
F. N. Jackson & FE. Jesurum //ist. Lace 65 The parchment 
lace, as it was called .. when silk, gold or silver thread was 
twisted over the thin strips of cartisane or cardboard which 
formed the main lines of the design. rg0z M. Jourpain & 
Attce Davpen Padfiser’s Hist, Lace 37. 


Parchmenty (pautfménti), 2. [f Parcn- 
MENT + -Y,} Ol} the natnre of parehment. 

1856 W. B. Carpenter Wicrosc. § 396 The wings are nsually 
of parchmenty consistence. 1867 F. H. Luptow Létt/e Briggs 
207, I look back with a shudder upon the number of parch- 
menty sandwiches which J ate. 1889 G, Gisstxc Wether 
World I. ii, 18 Parchmenty cheek and lack-lustre eye. 

+ Parchy (pautfi), @. Obs. rare—'.. [irreg. f 
Parco vy. + -¥.) Dried up, parched. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 136 When minute show'rs refresh the 
parchy ground, 

Parcial(1, etc., obs. form of PARTIAL, etc. 

Parcidentate, a. Zoo/, [f. L. parcus sparing 
+ DExtate.] Having few tecth or tooth-like 
processes. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

+ Parci-loquy. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. parcilo- 
guinm speaking sparingly, f. parcus sparing + 
logue? to speak.] (See quot.) 

1656 Bruount Glosseer., Parciloguy (parciloguium), a 
sparing or niggarly speech. 1658 Puitties, /’arciloguy, 
a moderation in words, a speaking little. 

Parcimonious, -ony, var. PARSIMONIOUS, -ONY. 

Parcinary, -iner, obs. ff. Parckyanry, -ENER. 


+ Parcity. Ods. Also 6 -cyte, -cite. [ad. 1. 
parettas sparingness, f, farc-us sparing: see -1TY.] 
Sparingness, frugality ; scantiness, smallness. 

1509 Barciay SAyp of Folys Argt. (1874 1. 17 As nere 
as the parcyte of my wyt wyl suffer me. 1526 /iler. 
Perfect, (WW. de W. 1531) 52 These morall vertnes, mekenes.. 
abstynence, sylence, & diserete parcite or scarsenes. 1620 
Venner ! fa Xecta viii. 175 Hf they shall at any time exceed 
«+» they must make amends with a following parcity. 1658 
Puitirs, Parctty, thrift, sparingnesse, frugality. 

Parclose (pauklduz), perclose (pdskléuz), 
sé. Forms: a. 4-6 parelos, (3 -cloos, -klos) ; 
5 perclos, -cloos; 8. 4-7, 9 parclose, (6 -closse, 
7-cloese, 9 para-); 5-8 perclose, (6 -clowse). 
[ME. farclos, parclose, a. OF. parelos m., parclose 
tem., pa.pple. of parclore (see next) used subst.] 

+ 1. Close, conclusion (esp. of a sentence, dis- 
course, or writing). Ods. 

13.. Minor Poems Jr. Vernon BIS. 611/75 Now bis schal 
beo parclose, No more to speken of bis prose, 1602 
Warner 4/4 Eng, Epit. (1612) 377 Omitting the particulars 
of King Harolds answere..the Parcloese was, that by his 
Sword he would maintaine his Scepter. 1645 Quar.es Sof. 
Reeant. vii. 97 Let the Perclose of her thoughts be this, To 
study what Man was, and what Man is. 16721 F. Parczirs 
Reg. Necess, 174 The perclose of that Law. . 

A partilion, screen, or railing, serving to 
enclose or shut off a space in a building; esp. (now 
only) a screen or railing in a church enelosing an 
altar, a tomb, etc., or separating a chapel, etc. 
from the main hody of the church. 

eoo Laud Troy Bk. 11281 Yhei made afftir a parclos 
That al a-boute that fair werk gos. exgrz Hoccirve De 
Reg. Prine, 4231. By-twix hem nas per but a parclose Of 
borde. c1qgo Proms, Part. 382/2 Parcloos, pargulum, 
1504 Nottingham Kec. WN. 314 For makyng of a parclose 
in the Shomaker Both. 1§13 in Madox formul. Anglic 
440 My body to be beryed.. before the rode within the new 
perclowse. 1530 Parscr. 251/2 Parclos to parte two roumes, 
stharation, 1611 Frorio, F’acerra, a raile or perclose of 
timber wherein something is closed. 1867 ELLacomse in 
Trans. Exeter Dioc. Archit. Soc. Ser. u. 1. 105 The nave 
is separated from the tower by a parclose of three bays. 

+3. Anenclosed space, enclosure, cloister, closet ; 
esp. one in a building, separated from the main 


part by a screen or railing. Odés. 

1445-6 in Willis & Clark Camdridge (1886) 1. 394 Pro. .ij 
fenestris de lez parcloses Regis et Regine. tee Uéi Ir. 
244 A doore into the perclose there. 1523 Lp. Bernnrs 
Froiss, 1. cccvi. 460 The other Englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the Constable styllin his perclose. 1571 in Nicol- 
son & Burn Cumberland (1777) 90 A decent perclose of wood, 
wherein morning and evening prayer shall be read, 

4. Her. ( perclose). See quot. 

1780 Epsonpson fleraldry 11. Gloss., Per close, or Demt- 
garter, is that pe of the garter that is buckled and nowed. 

[Parclose = ‘limber-hole’, in Smyth Sailor's Id.-62.,is an 
error, founded on F. Jarcloses limber-boards : see Littré] 

Parclo'se, perclo'se, v. [ad. OF. farcéore, 
pa. pple. parelos, -close, f. par-, L. per- through, 
thoroughly, quite + clore:—L.. claude to CLos.] 

+1. To bring to a close, close, conclnde. Oés. 

1610 Guitum Heraldry in. xxi. (1660) 230, 1 purpose..so 
to perclose this Treatise. 1626 Bovie in Lismore Papers 
(1886) 11, 187 Raphe Curteis. .this day perclosed all accompts 
with me for the same. x Ormonde AISS. in 10th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 52 Orders to satisfy. .your petic 
tioner the remaining £ 120, after perclosing their worke, 

2. trans, To enclose; to fence in or shut off with 
a parclose (see prec. 2). rare. 

15977 Stanvuurst Deser, /red. in Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) 
VI. 30 The towne was not perclosed either with ditch or 
wall. 1855 Lcclesiologist XV1. 113 The sancluary is par- 
closed, the organ standing on its north side. 

Parcoure, Parcullis, obs. ff. PARKER, Port- 
CULLIS. Parey in draw parcy: see PERSUE sé. 
Parcyal, Parcyl, obs, var. PARTIAL, PARSLEY. 


PARDIE. 


Pard ! (paid), Also 4 parde, (5 perde). [a. 
OF. pard, part, parde, ad. 1. pard-us (male) pan- 
ther, a. Gr. mdpSos (later formation from mapéadts 
fem.), panther, leopard, or ounce, an Eastern 
word ; ef. Pers. we pars panther.) A panther 


or leopard. (Now only an archaic or poetic name.) 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 11629 Leon yode pam als Imid, And 
pardes als pe dragons did. 1382 Wycur Yer. v. 6 A parde 
wakynge on the citees of hem. 1398 ‘I'evisa Barth, De 
POR. xvut. Ixxxiii. (1495) 834 ‘Whe perde varieth not fro the 
pantera, but the pantera hath moo white speckes. 1600 
Snaks. 4. 1. LZ. au. vii. 1530 Then, a Soldier, Full of strange 
oaths, and bearded like the Pard. 1657 W. Morice Coena 
quasi Kou Def. xxiv. 240 As mute,.as a.. Dogg bitten hy 
a Pard. 1725 Pork Odyss. wv. 616 Sudden, our band a 
spotted pard restrain. 1817 J. F. Pennie Aoyal Alinstrel 
1,409 Has the fierce mountain pard assail'd the flock? 1820 
Keats Ode Nightingate iv, I will fly to thee, Not charioted 
by Bacchus and his pards. 

b. Comb, 1821 Surtey Adonais xxxii, A pard-like Spirit 
beautiful and swift. 

Pard * (paid). s/ang, chiefly U.S. [Abbrevia- 
tion of farducr, PAKTNER.] A partner, mate. 

1892 ‘ Mark Twain’ Noughing [t (1900) 11. vi. 68 He was 
the bulliest man in the monntains, pard 1883 Longunr. 
Mug. Nov. 97 Here’s success, pard! 1887 A. A. Haves 
Jesuit’s King 300 Von't go back on your old pard, 

Pard, obs. f. PART; obs. f. Jurca, pa.t. of Panne, 

Parda, pardah, var. spellings of PuRDAH. 

+Pardal. O/s. Also -ale. [ad. L. pardalis 
a female panther, a. Gr. répdadis tem. a panther ; 
cf. obs. F. pardalide (Godel.): see Parb!.] Another 
name for the panther or leopard ; more commonly 
identified with tbe leopard when this was supposed 
to be distinct from the panther. 

1553 Brenpt QO. Curtius v. K viij b, Great nombres of horses 
wyth Lyons, and Pardalles caried in cages. 1590 SPENSER 
#. Q.1. vi. 26 ‘The spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 
‘The Pardale swift, and the ‘ligre cruell. 1594 Butnpevit 
Exerc. V. ix. (1636) 55x Spotted with many spots, as is the 
Pardale or Leopard. 1661 Lovee f/tst, Amine, & Alin, 84 
‘They are enimies to the Pardal, 

b. In L. loim pardalis. 

1687 Drynen find & 2.11. 667 The Pardalis fold edd, 
Pardelis] replied. 

Pardalote (paudalét). Orvith. [ad. mod. 
Zool. L. Pardalotus, a. Gr, napdodwrés spotted like 
a pard, f. nagdadcs Parp.)] A bird of the Austra- 
lian genns /@rdalotus, consisting of small birds 
allied to the flycatcheis, 

1848 J. Goutp Binds Australia 1.45 Pardalotus pune- 
fatus, Temm. Spotted Pardalote. /érfd. 36 Lardalotus 
rulricatus, Gould, Red-lored Pardalote. 

|| Parda‘o. £. Zid. O6s. Forms: 6 pardaw, 
perdao, 7 pardawo, perdaw, -au, pardai, par- 
dain, 6-7 pardao, (9 pardo). [lg. pardao, ad, 
35th c. Western Indian torm fartad, ultimately 
t—Skr. fratap splendour, majesty (¥ule).} A coin 
circnlating in Goa, worth at the end of the 16th c. 
about 4s. 6d@,, but afterwards diminishing in valne 
to 1okd.; used also as a money of account. 

1s82 N. Licnrrintp tr. Castanheia's Cong. E. Ind. 1. Ww. 
1x7 In ready money there was found two hundred thousand 
Perdaos. 1598 W. Prictivs tn Liuschoten 1, (1885) Il. 222 
Every Quintall standeth them in twelve Pardawes. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 473 A brother of his. .offered one 
hundred Sak fiftic thousand Pardawos, 1653 H. Cocay tr. 
Lunto's Trav. iv.g Two hundred Pardaos, which are worth 
three shillings and nine pence a piece of our coyn, 1662 

« Davis tr. Vandelsto’'s Trav. 107 Six Tanghes make a 

ardai, 2858 Simmonos Dict. Frade, Pardo, a money of 
account of Goa. .of 4or § tangas, and worth about 2s, 6. 

Parde, pardee: sce Parpir. 

Parded (paiudéd), a [f. Parp! + -ep2.] 
Spotted like a pard. 

1806 J. Grauame Birds Scot. 39 How prettily, upon his 

arded breast, The vividly contrasted tints unite. 1870 

ock ert. Fabr. 1. 223 Giraffes. .with their long necks and 
parded skins, eee , 

[Pardelun, a little pard (Wyclif Deze. xiv. 5); 
an error ; see s.y. CAMELION.] 

Pardenystour: see PannoNIsTeR. 

1 Pardessus (pardasii). Obs. [F., a man’s 
overcoat’, sb. ase of par-desstis adv., * over-above’.] 
A name for a kind of lady’s cloak, worn ¢}850-60. 

1850 Harfer’s Bag. 1. 575 ardessus of pink glacd silk.. 
edged with a narrow silk fringe. 1862 Eng. Hom. Dom, 
Mag. (WV. 237/2 The pardessus 1s composed of black corded 
silk, trimm witb narrow velvet. | " 

Pardie (paid?), perdie (paidi), 7. or 
adv. arch. Forms: a. (3 par deu), 4-6 parde, 
(5 pardee), 5~ pardie, 7-9 pardi, (5 per dy, 
6 pardye, 6, 9 pardy, 9 pardieu). 8. 4-6 
perde, (5 per dieu), 6 per de, (per dee, perdee, 
perdye), 6- perdie (perdy). [a. OF. far dé 

13th ¢.), mod. fardiez (also colloq. fardi), by 

od.] A form of oath: =‘ By God!’; hence as an 
asseveration: Verily, certainly, assaredly, indeed. 

a, ¢31290 Becket 2046 in S. Eng. Leg. |. 165 Nai par deu, 
nongt a fote. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, Prot. 22 A good sire 
hoost I] hane ywedded bee Thise monthes two and moore 
nat pardee [v.r. parde). 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xv. . 
(1859) 12 Parde, some wyght wyl haue vpon me ronthe. 
1498 Ranf Coilzear 168 The hous is myne, pardic. ¢1g40 
é Heveccra Four P,P. Biijb, In that ye palmer as de- 


tre May clerely dyscharge him parde. 1630 WapswoetTu 


PARDINE. 


Pilgr. it. 10, I pardi demanding. .how they could take such 
an oath.., they answered. 1754 FieLoinc /adhers ui. il, 
Pardie ! Sir, your most humble servant. 1841 Taackeray 
and Fun, Nafoicon iii. 66 Not their deeds of arms alone, 
pardi, 842 Tesxvson Day Dream, Revival iv, ‘ Pardy”’, 
return'd the king, ‘but still My joints are somewhat stiff 
or so. [1843 Lytron Last Sar. t. i, But, pardien, he .. 
knows all the Neviles by eye.] ves 

8. 3375 Barzour Sruce v. 545 Bot how that euir it fell, 
perde, | trow he sall the varrar be. 1470-85 MaLory Art/hnr 
1, exxxvi, Perdé a twelve-emoneth will be soone gone. 1548 
Upat, ete. Eras. Lar. Jokn xix. 115 A place perdye 
detestable. ¢1sso Bate A. Yohan (Camden) 81 Symon of 
Swynsett my very name is per dee. 1602 Suaks, am, It. 
ii. 305 For if the King like not the Comedie, Why then 
belike he likes it not perdie. 1748 Tuomson Cast, /udol. 1. 
xxi, Not to move on, perdie, is all they can. 1858 Kixcsey 
Red King 32 There’s Tyrrel as sour as I, perdie. 

Pardine (paudein), « rave. [f. L. pard-is 
Parpl+ -1xe.J] Of or pertaining lo the pard. 

1859-63 Woon /tlustr. Nat. /ist. 1. 182 The Marbled Cat 
partakes more of the proverbial pardine spotted character. 

Pardo: see ParDao. 

Pardon (paudan, pasd’n), sb.1 Forms: 3-4 
perdun, pardun, 3- pardon; also 4 perdune, 
4-5 per-, pardone, 4-6 perdon; per-, par- 
doun, -e, 5 pardown, -e. [ME. a. OF. perdu, 
pardun, pardon =Pr. perdo, Cat. perdé, Sp. perdon, 
Pg. perdao, It. perdono, med.L. perdinum, f. par- 
donner, late L. perdondre (see next), assimilated 
in form to donum gift.) gex. The act of pardon- 
ing or fact of being pardoned ; forgiveness. 

+1. Remission of something duc, as a payment 
of any kind, a debt, tax, fine, or penalty. Ods. 

7390 Gower Conf 1, 115 Thei.. His grace scholden go to 
seche And pardoun of the deth beseche. 1444 Nod/s of Part. 
V. 121/2 To rere the peyne or peynes of him or of hem so 
forfeted,..withouten eny pardon. 1449 /dfd. 146/2 If eny 
suche persone,.accept or take eny pardon of you, of the 
said Subsidic. 1461 /é/d, 492/1 Grauntes, Relefis, amenis- 
shingez and parduns of Feefermes. 1536 4cé27 //en. VETS, 
c. 42 $ 4 His mooste gracious pardonne and releasce of the 
said firste frutes and tenthe. } 

+b. Remission of sentence, granting of mercy, 
sparing. (Soin F.) Ods. rare. 

1sss W. Watreman Fardle facious u. viii, 176 Withoute 
pardun, they kille him, and make a feaste with him, 

2, The passing over of an offence without punish- 
ment; the overlooking of an offence and treatment 
of the offender as if it had not heen committed ; 
forgiveness (but often more formal than this, and 


coloured by sense 4). 

@3300 Cursor AL 1168, 1 am ouertan wit sli treson Pat 
i agh not to LEN hal 1470 Hesxery Wallace v. 975 
Pardown he ast off the repreiff befor. 590 Spunser J. 0. 
t. xii. 18 Therefore I onght crave pardon, till I there have 
beene. 3603 SHAKS. Afeas. for A. 1. i. 173 Let me ask my 
sister pardon. 1646 Crasuaw Delights of Muses 109 Speak 
Her pardon or her sentence ; only break Thy silence ! speak. 
1954 Hume /fist. Eng. (1812) 1. 275 [Robert] craved pardon 
for his offences, and offered to purchase forgiveness by any 
atonement. 1875 J. P. Hopes Princ. Relig. xv._47 Par- 
don, or forgiveness, is an act or feeling which frees the 
wrong-doer from the resentment of an offended person, or 
from outward penalty. 1887 Bowrn Virg. cEnetd we 184 
To invoke Pardon for great transgressions. 

b. Theol. Forgiveness of sins. 

faye Cursor M. 11002 Pe annunciaciun O crist, pat 
broght vs al pardun. c1rq00 Vwvatne § Gaw. 857 Of his 
sins do him pardowne. 15133 Doucias /Zuels 1. iv. 100 
Bot, with offerandis and eik devote prayer, Thai wald we 
suid perdoun and pece requier. 1699 Burner 39 Art. xvi. 
(seu ve Our Saviour has made our pardoning the offences 
that others commit against us, the measure upon which we 
rei ect pardon from God. 1742 Younc Aé. Td. 1v. 322 
A Pardon bought with Blood! 1836 J. Girgerr Chr. 
ot Conent, Notes (1852) 370 Pardon supposes law and sin, 

3. Eccl, = INDULGENCE 3a, b. 

c3290 Beckel 2421 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.176 Pe pope 3af alle 
ae pat pudere wolden gon, Pat men nusten in Enge- 
onde suuych pardon non. @13300 Crrsor Al, 21614 (Edin.} 
Pe picts wip hir menie [went] apon pe fridai eftirwarde Of 
Pe un [v.”. pardun, -doun] for to serue hir parte. 1340 

AMPOLE Py, Conse. 3926 Pus pardon in purgatory availles, 
Als I tald. 2 Lance, ?. Pé, Au. 198 And 3af pardun 
for pons poundmele a-boute. ¢1380 Wyciir Sed. Vas. 111. 
p3t pis bischop of, onic aiiree men bi grete perdon to 

reke opynly Goddis hestis. 1481 Caxton ANeynard (Arb.) 
17, I gyue to hem alle pardon of her penance and relece all 
theyr synnes, 1560 Davs tr. Sletdane’s Conm:, 1b, Lament- 
ing that the ignoraunt people, should be so far abused as tu 
put the whole trust of their salvation in pardons. 184 tr. 
D'Aubignés tlist. Ref. (ed. 3) 1. 268 The penitent was 
bimself to drop the price of his pardon into the chest. 

b. A church festival at which indulgence is 
granted; the festival of the patron saint. 

1477 Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes1 The Jubylee & pardon 
..at the holy Appostle Seynt James in Spayne. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 28/28 The procession of couentre; The 
pardon of syon shall be at the begynnyng of august. 21578 
LaxpEsay. (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot, (S.1.S.) 1. 339 (The 
ing] passit to Sanctandrois..and thair remanit quhill the 
Michallmas perdoun, 2840°T. A. TRoLLore Susu, Brittany 
If. 300 Many of these are situated in villages where Pardons 
are held. 1859 Jernson Brittany v. 62 To-day was the 
village ‘ Pardon’, and the whole population were assembled 
in the church to celebrate it, 

4. Law. A remission, cither free or conditional, 
of the legal consequences of crime; an act of 
grace on the part of the proper authority in a state, 
releasing an individual from the punishment im- 


posed by sentence or that is due according to law. 


47) 


Genera’ pardon, a pardon for offences generally, or for 
tee pommel by a number of persons not named indi- 
vidually. 

[3328 Act 2 Edw. /1/, c.2 De ceo que chartres de pardoun 
ont este si legierment grantees avant ces heures, des 
homicides, cte.] 1480 Rolls of Parlt, V.202/2 Your Letters 
of pardon under your grete Seale. 1473 /éid. VI. 93/1 
Lettres of prive Seale, of Pardon generali or speciall. 1559 
Mirr. Mag, J. Cade xviii, With generale pardon for my 
men halfe gone. 1600 E. Krount tr. Concstagyio 314 Offer- 
ing to all such as were in the Hand a general] pardon in his 
Maiesties behalfe, if they woulde yeeld. 1603 Suaks. JV/eas. 
Sor Ml. w. ii. 75, 1 hope it is some pardon, or repreeue For 
the most gentle Claudio. 61x Collection of Staintes 292 b 
{anno 43 Eliz.), A gencrall pardon with many exceptions, 
as followeth, 1761 Hume //ist. Fug. (1812) VI. hv. 373 
‘The farmers and officers of the customs... were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 
pounds. 39772 Funinvs Lett. xvi. 356 He might have 
flattered himself, .with the hopes of a pardon. 1809 ‘TomLins 
Jacob's Faw Dict. s.v., Aerdan if pleaded, must he 
averred to be under the Great Seal; except a Statnte Par- 
don, or what amounts thereto. b 

5. The document conveying a pardon: a. in 


sense 3; b. in sense 4. 

&. €1386 Cnavcer Prot, 687 His walet [lay] biforn hym 
in his lappe Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome at hoot. 
1g42-5 Butxklow Lament. (1874) 100 Their pardons, and 
other of their tromperye, hath bene bouglit and solde in 
Lombard strete. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 492 ‘Then might ye 
see,. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, ‘Fhe sport of 
Winds. b. 1603 Snaks. Jeas. for JZ. 1. iv. 152 Signe me 
a present pardon for my brother. 1879 Dixox fH indsor 11. 
xxi, 231 The king sent him a full pardon for his past 
offences. 


6. (In weakened sense, from 2.) The excusing of 


a fault or what the speaker politely treats as one ; 
courteous forbearance or indulgence; allowance ; 
excuse; acquittance of blame. Often in phrases of 
polite apology, esp. in J beg your pardon, a 
courteous form of expressing dissent or con- 
tradiction, = ‘ Exeuse me’; c.g. ‘I beg your 
pardon, it was not so’; and interrogatively = ‘I do 
not catch what you say’, er ‘ what you mean’. 

1548 Forrust Jleas. oesye 62 Perdon I hane askte for 
my symplenes. 1607 Minp.etosx Wichacdun, Pernt i. iii. 
283 Vet, under both your pardons, Md rather have acitizen. 
1676 Wrycnertey 72. Deeler we i, Wks. (Rildg.) 116/2 
Captain, E heg your pardon: you will not make one at 
ombre? 1806-7 J. Vexesronp WViserves dra, Life (1826) 
yu. xxviii, Endeavouring in vain to hear a person's. .question 
addressed to yous and after repeatedly saying ‘I beg your 
pardon, Sir’, &c. .. still not hearing him. 1873 ‘L. Carroit.’ 
Thr, the Looking-G. vii, ‘1 beg your pardon? said Alice. 
“It isn’t respectable to beg', said the King. ‘Lf only meant 
that I didn’t understand ', said Alice. 

tb. Leave, permission. Oéds. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Avasun, Par. Acts xxviv 84 ‘Thou haste 
pardon to speake for thy sclfe. 1602 Suaks. //an. 1. vil. 
46, } shall (first asking your Pardon thereunto) recount th’ 
Occasions of my..returne. 1606 — Aut. & CL i vi. 6o 
My Lord Marke Anthony.. acquainted My greeued care 
withall; whereon I begg’d His pardon for returne. 

te. Allowance for defect, toleration. Oés. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 212 Noe youth ean he 
comely, but by pardon and by considering the youth, as to 
make vpp the comelynes, «1639 Wortox Suet, Adve. 
Ip. Ded., A slight Pamphlet, about the Elements of Archi- 
tecture. hath been entertained with some pardon among 
my Friends. ; ; . 

+7. ©A plea in law by which land was elaimed 
under a gift special’ (Editor Prem plor Corr). Obs. 

1489-90 J'umpton Corr. (Camden) 91 Fech your pardon 
& ory ladyes, & send them bath. 74s. 146 They have made 
search in the Escheker for the perdon that was pledet. 
1s00 féid. 147, 1 pled for your mastership x yere agoo 
a Perdon for Wolfe-hunt lands about Maunsefeild in Shir- 
wood; by which plee ye clamed the kunid by fefement of 
ts master, yore father, pe? ; 

. adtrid, and Cob. (chiefly in sense 3), as 
pardon-bull, -monger, -office, -pedlar; } pardon- 
beads = pardoned beads: sce Parnvon a. 43 par- 
don-bell, a name for the angelus-bell (because 
special pardons were formerly granted to those 
who on hearing it reciled the angelus correctly’) ; 
pardon-chair, a confessional; pardon-sereen, 
a screen around or in front of a confessional ; 
pardon-stall, a stall from whieh pardons are 
read, or in which confessions are heard (Lee Goss. 


Liturg. Terms 1877). 

1816 IVidd of R. Simpson (Somerset Ho), A pair of *pardon 
beades. 1538 Br. SHaxton /ayunct, in Burnet Hist. Ref 
(1829) III. 1%. 202 That the bell called the *Pardon, or Ave 
Bell,., be not hereafter in any parte of my diocesse any 
more tollyd. 1872 Evcacompe Bedis of Ch. ix. in Ch. 
Bells Devon 433 The Pardon Bell was silenced by Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in 1538. 31556 OLpe Antichrist 74 ‘Vhe 
*pardon bulls which ily offre to sell for large money to 
men. 3870 Foxe A. & As. (ed. 2)971/2 The vnordinate out- 
rage of those hys *pardonmongers, whiche so excessiuely 
did pyll and pole the simple people. 1874-7 Wytir /fis2. 
Protestant. (1899) 257 The whole population of the place.. 
had come out to welcome the great pardon-monger. 1681 
Fravet Right. M. Ref. 209 Gods faithfulness, .is as it were 
that *pardon-office from whence we fetch our discharges, 
165; rqunarT Xadelais i. ro Porters and *pardon- 
pedlars | pardounatres), 

+Pardon, sb.2 Oés. [app.corr.of a native name.] 
The wine obtained from a species of palm on the 
Guinea.Coast, app. Raphia vinifera, the wine from 
which is called by P. Beauvois (/lore d'Oware et de 
Benin,\.77) Bourdon. VWence Pardon-tree, -wine. 


{ 


, 


- PARDON. 


1705 Bosman Guinee xvi. 286 The third sort is drawn at 
Ancober, Abokroe, Axim..and goes by the name of Sardon, 
fbid. 288 The Pardon-Trees grow like the Coco-nuts, thongh 
ona much thinner Stalk. /é¢d. xxi. 438 Their Drink Water 
and Pardon-Wine. 

Pardon ( pasdan, paid'n), v. Also 5 pardone, 
-donne, perdoun, 6 perdon. [a. OF. pardoner, 
perduner (ith c.), F. fardonuer = Pr, Sp. per- 
donar, Pg. perdoar, It. perdonare, late L. perdénare 
(Carolingian Capit.) to grant, concede, remit, 
eondone, indulge, f. L. fer- through + dondre to 
present, give, perh, after OHG. forgeden, FORGIVE.) 

ti. trans. ‘To remit or condone (something due, 
a duty, obligation, debt, fine, or penalty). Some- 
limes with indirect (dative) obj. of the person. Ods. 

1433 Nolls of Parviz. IN. 478/1 That the Bailliffs. .aabbregge 
ne pardon no maner of duty that longeth to the seid 
Cominalte. ¢1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1956) 10 ‘The 
kyng pardoneth the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn 
hed shalle be smyte of atte tourhilie. 2547 GarvINER in 

Surnet f/is¢, A'ef. (1829) IL. a. 163, | am by nature already 
condemned to dic, which sentence no man can pardon. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. 1. iv. i. 374, 1 pardon thee thy life before 
thou aske it. 3605 — Lear iv. vie tis. 1639 Funinr s/oly 
War wt xxv. (1830) 165 Who had their lives pardoned on 
condition to cleanse the city, 1643 Pavsse Sow. Power Hard 
1.75 The King cannot pardon nor release the repairing of 
a Bridge or Highway, or any such like publike charges. 

2. To remit the penalty of (an offenee); to pass 
over fan offence or offender) wilhout punishment 
or blame; to forgive. 

flardon is a more formal term than forgive, being that 
used in legal language; also often in theclogy. 

a. With the offence as 047.; sometimes with the 
offender as fidtrect ofj., or governed by éo. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Saas of 13 200 i. 47 Pardone theym the 
dethe of your sune. 1535-6 Act 29 Mem ISL, «24 $1 
No personne. shall have any power..to pardon or reniitte 
any Uesons..or any kyndes of felounyes what so ever they 
be... but that the Kinges Haighnesse. -shall have the hole and 
sole power and auctoritic therof. 1602 /fow to cleose good 
w0ye V. i, in Hal, Dodséey 1X. go On my knee | beg Your 
angry soul will pardon me her death, 16x10 Hise Jered, 
xxii 21 Provoke him not; for he will not yxadon your 
transgressions. 1759 Elume //ést. aw. (1812) V. xlive 413 
Her father would never have pardoned so much obstinacy. 
1861 J. A. ALEXANDLE Gosfed CAr. Xxvii. 369 God pardons 
nothing vr He pardons al. 

b. With the offender as 04/. 

c1430 Syr Gener. Roxb.) 3239 And he pardoned Generides 
thoo Of al the wrathe betwix hem wvoo. 450 Make. 
Pastox in Zez?. 1.115 Vhe Duke of Suffolk is pardonyd, .. 
and is in the Kyngs gode grase. 1459 fasten Lett. t 499 
My maistr, whom lesn for his mercy pardonne 1484 
Caxton Aadles of «sep 1.x, 1 praye the that thow wylt 
pardontic me of thoffense that T lave done to the. a 1533 
Lo. Brrners fon Ixxxiv. 266, Tholde you quyt..& pardon 
yoo of all myn yll wylk 1621 iis 2 AVags v.18 In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy sernant. 1741 Ricuarpson 
Pamela (1824) 1.103 Pardon you! said he, What! when 
you don't repent? 2754 Hlume /fist. Ag. (1812) 1. vi. 321 
Thatthe adhcrents of each should be pardoned. 181 bast. 
dlraé, Nts, 1. 82 Pardon me, and kill me not, and so may 
God pardon thee. ‘ 

e@. absol. To grant pardon or forgiveness. 

a14so And, de fa Corr (1868) 138 Dut for na amoneste- 
mient..she wolde not pardone. x611 Diste fsa. lv. 7 Hee 
will abundantly pardon. 

d. To put away by pardon. (sonce-tse.) 

1875 J.P. Uorrs Princ. Relig. xv. 48 We cannot pardon 
away a wound or forgive away a disease. 

3. To make courteous allowance for; to excuse: 
a. a fact or action. 

1526 Pifer. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 2, I beseche you to 
pardon my boldues. 1605 Cttaryaanx aldf Fooles Plays 
1873 I. 136 Ladie, youle pardon our grosse bringing up? 
1648 Hasilton apers(Camden) 194 Pardon my impatience. 
1761 Hume /Zist, Aug. (1812) VI. 405 You will be pleased to 
pardon my infirmity. 1847 Texnvson Prfucess n. 289 My 
needful seeming harshness, pardon it. : 

b. a person ; formerly esp. in asking to be ex- 
cused from doing something (now excuse me: see 
Excuse v. 7). 

1so9 Hawes fast. Pleas. xx. (Perey Soc.) g8 To pardon 
me of my rude wrytyng. 1570 Foxe «tl. & AL, (ed. 2) 
2291/1 Her graces Cooke aunswered: my Lord, f will neuer 
auner any straunger to come. .. He [Ld. Chamberlain] sayd 
they shonld. But y* Cooke said,his Lordship should pardon 
hym for that matter. 1599 Snaks. Much Ado i. 131 Beat, 
Will you not tell me who told you so? Sexe. No, you 
shall pardon me. 1603 — A/eas. for Af. un, ii, 142 Dither 
What (L prethee) might be the cause? Luc. No, pardon: 
‘Tis a secret must bee lockt within the teeth and the lippes. 
1764 Foote Patron ut. Wks. 1799 1. 359 My hand ! what, 
to a poet hooted, hissed, and exploded |!) Yon must pardon 
me, Sir, 1798 Anna Sewarp Leff. (1811) TV. 81 Pardon 
me from dwelling so long on this sadtheme. 1849 MAcauLav 
flist. Eng. vic 11, 46 Men who had been so lene scnpies a 
might have been pardoned if they had eagerly seized the 
first opportunity ai chtaigene: revenge. 

+4, Ecc’. To hallow (beads) so that pardon or 


indulgence for sins was attached to their use. OJs. 
1524 IWill of R. fMallay (Somerset Ilo), Beads &c. 
pardoned at Sion. 1553 Becon Relig. Kome Wks. (1564) 
im, 358b, To all good christen people disposed to say our 
Ladyes psaulter..on any of these beades, the which bene 
par ene A the holye place of Shene, shal haue ten 
thousande yeres of pardon. “ : 
Hence Pa‘rdoned f/f. a.; Pa‘rdoning véé. sd. 


and ff/. a. , 

1530 Patscr. 251/2 Pardonyng, pardonnance. 31547 Honti- 

ties 1. Good Ws, i. (1859) 59 All things which they had 

were called holy, holy cowls, holy girdles, = pardoned 
~2 


~ 


PARDONABLE: 


beads. 1678 Souru Servs. 11. x. 379 That solid and sub- 
stantial Comfort .. which Pardoning-grace, .. for the most 

never gives. 1692 Lutrretye Arief Ned. (1857) 11. 347 
re of the witnesses against him, being a pardoned robber. 
1828 Scorr F. MW. Perth xxii, Thou thyself shalt preach 1 
the pardoning of injuries, 1896 Academy 12 Dec. my 
Reformers. .whose essential integrity of intention wins for 
them at last-a pardoning respect. 


Pardonable (pa:denab'l), a. [a. F. pardon- 
vable (12th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pardonner: sec 
PARDON v. and -ABLE.] That can be pardoned or 
forgiven, admitting of pardon; excusable, 

a. Said of an offence. 

1548 Upatt, ete. Zrasm. Par. Mark iii. 23 Vrroure and 
igaorannee are pardonable. 1712 Aopison Sfect. No. 285 
? 3 Such little Blemishes..we should. .impute to a pardon- 
able Inadvertency. 1800 Med. Fraud, T11. 361 It is a very 
pardonable error. 1876 Tennvson Harold 111. i, Of all the 
lies that ever men have lied, Thine is the pardonablest. 

b. Of an offender (or his condition). Now rare. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac'’s Lett. (vol. 111} 118 The htalian 
women are more pardonable than the Freach. 1803 Jane 
Porter Thaddeus (1826) 1H. iii. 68, 1 dare say your 
danghter is pardonable. 1846 Trexcn Mirac. vii. (1862) 
195 To bring the culprit to a free confession, and so to put 
him ia a pardonable state. 

Hence Pa-rdonableness; Pa'rdonably adv. 

21643 Lp. Farktano, ete. /afadiibility (1646) 48 This 
difficulty of using this meanes, (and so pardonablenesse of 
erring). 1674 Bovis Zxcedl. Theol, t. i. 23 The Stoicks 
absurdly..(but much more pardonably than .. Mr. Hobbs) 
would have men to spring up like nushrooms out of the 
ground. 1871 J. Stepnen Playgr. Eur. (1894) v. 132 Our 
thoughts pardonably concentrated themselves on the .. 
question of food. 1892 Chamd. Frné. 13 Aug. 54/2 A convic- 
tion of that neighbour’s pardonableness. 

+ Pardonance. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. par- 
donance (12athe.), -aunce (Gower), !. pardonner 
to pardon: see -ancr.] Pardoning; a pardon, 

31413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxiv. (1859) 40 This present 
pardonaunce is my yeft. 

Pardonee (paidani*). [f. Parpon v. + -EE.] 
One who is pardoned ; the recipient of a pardon. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. ‘A 

Pardoner ! (padana1), Now only //is?.. Also 
4-6 perdon-, (5 perden-); 5 -eer, 5-6 -are, 
eair, -ar. [In AF. pardower; F. pardounier 
(Palsgr.); f Parpon sb. + -ER2 2: ef. garden-er; 
also obs. F. fardonnaive in Rabelais.] <A person 


licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences, 

1362 Lanau. /. Pé. A. Prol. 65 Per prechede a pardoner, 
Ashe a prest were. ¢ 1380 Wyeiir Zug, Wks. (1880) 154 Pere 
comep a pardoner wib stollen bullis & false relekis. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Prot. 670 With hym ther was a gentil Pardoner... 
‘That streit was comen from the court of Rome. 1486 BA. 
St. Albans ¥F vij, A Lyenag of perdeneris. azgo00 Colhelbie 
Sow 1. 120 A peruerst perdonair, And practand palmair. 
1536 Prociam. in Edyot’s Gov. (1883) Life 124 Light persons 
called pardoners and sellers of indulgences. 1672 R. Witp 
Deelar. Lib. Conse. 13 The old Pardoner will never get 
Peter-pence enough here to buy hima pair of breeches. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Keel. Hist. 16th C. 1. wu. ii. 18 The Complaints 
which the Faithful made of the Pardoners. 1808 Scotr 
Marin. 1. xx, Or pardoner or travelling priest. 

Pa'rdoner”. [f. Pardon v. + -erl2: ef. F, 
pardonneur.] One who pardons or forgives. 

1581 Futke in Confer. 11, (1584) N, Be present asa pardoner 
of our excesse. 1675 Tranerne Chr. Athics 388 An injury 
forgiven is forgotten by him that did it, and the friendship 
continues at the expence, and to the honour and comfort of 
the pardoner. 1866 Miss Mutock Wodde Life xiii, 220[He] 
who is at once the Judge and the Pardoner of sinners. 

+ Pardonister. Oés. Forms: 4-5 pardon- 
ystre, -ter, pardenystour. [ME. pardonisire, 
app. repr. an Anglo Fr. *pardonisive, by-form of 
*pardoniste: see -18TER.] = PARDONER I, 

€ 1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyelif (1851) 147 Bi 
pardenystours & procuratours. 1401 Pod. Poems (Rolls) Ik. 

8, 1 trowe thon meays the pardonystres..that rennen so 
astaboute. 1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de W,) vi. xix. 306/2 
Bothe the preest & the pardonyster be bounde to restytucyon. 

Pardonless (pa‘sdonlés), a. [f. Parpon sd. 
+ -LESS] Without pardon; unpardonable 

1567 Drant Horace, Arte Poetrie Biijb, He.. Ia one 
thinge ofte is perdonles. 1630 Hevwooo Rafe Lucrece Wks. 
1874 V. 218 My example Might in my seruants breed en- 
couragement So to offend.swhich were pardonlesse, 1867 
i: B. Rose tr. Virgil's Zénetd 83 If that offence be pardon- 

less, then cast The living in yon main. o 

+ Parrdonous, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Parpon 
sh, + -ov8.] Abounding in pardon. 

1610 Marceiust 7rinuphs Fas. / 94 Thy Pardons are 
too pardonous, and thy Indulgences, have too much 
indulgence. 

Pardriche, -yche, obs. ff. PARTRIDGE. 

Pardure, -durable, obs. ff. PERDURE, -ABLE. 

Pardy(e: see Parpir. 

+ Pare, sé. Obs. rare. [f. Pare v.1] 

1. That which is pared off; the paring or parings 
collectively. 

¢€ 1430 Two Cookery-bks, 30 Take a part of Applys, & do 
a-way be corys, & be pare. 

2. A piece of turf, a sod. 

1651 tr. Besa’s Fun. Verses on Calvin in Fuller Abed 
Rediv, 284 How happens it that this is Calvins share, To 
lye under this little, unkaowne pare? Is not this he who 
Hab did appeare, Decaying Romes continued dread and 

eare 

Pare (pc1), v.1_ Also 4-6 payre, 6 paire, 7-8 
pair. [a. 1°. fare-r to prepare, trim, dress, ete., 
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‘also, to pare the hoofe of a horse’ (Cotgr.) :—L. 
parire to make fit or ready: see PREPARE. ] 


I. +l. trans. To get ready, to prepare; to 
adorn, deck out. Ods. 

1392, 1444 [see Parinc vbl. sd, 1) @ 1400-50 Alexander 
4208 Quen it [a boat] was done at his diuyse & drajen oner 
with hidis, Pared & Parreld at his pay, pickid & taloghid. 
@ 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868)67 It is synne to haue so mani 
dinerse clothes, and to do so moche coste to pare the foule 
hody. 1617 Minsneu Duefor, To Pare, to make readie, 

+2. To form, shape (or ?to ent). Ods. 

13.. £.£. Allit. P. B. 1408 Lyfte logges per-oner & on 
Jofte coruen, Pared out of paper & poynted of glolde 
[?golde]. Zéfd. 1536 A fust faylaynde be wryst, Pared on be 
parget, purtrayed lettres, 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. Bo2 Pared 
out of papure purely hit semed. 

IL. 3. Totrim byentting off projecting, irregular, 
or superficial parts; to cut close to the edge so as 
fo make even or neat; to cnt away the outer edge 
or outside of (something), e.g. the skin or rind of 
(a frnit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes. 

¢ 1320 Six Tristr. 542 Bred pai pard and schare, VYnou3 bai 
hadde atete. ¢ 1375 Se Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 1099 
To payre ane apil & til ecte. 1377 Lanct. P. 2. Bev. 243 
To wey pens with a peys, and pare pe henyest. ¢1420 
Latlad, on Hush, vuu.2 At Inyna floor for thresshing thus 
thei make: They pare hit first, and lightly after gete Hit 
doluensmal, ¢1530 H. Ruoves BA. Nurture 171 in Babees 
&k.76 Your hands cleane, your nayles parde. 1530 PatscR. 
252°1 Paryng yrone to parea horsehofe with. 1563 Gotoinc 
Casar vu. (1565) 199 b, A littel hill. notably fortified,and on 
all sides, pared stepe. 1626 MiooLeton Anything sor Quict 
Life w. ii, What a cursed wretch was 1 to pare my nails 
today!a Friday. 1686 Lom. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., 
about 350 of the best Kids, some ready pared. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarraip Fug. dlousekpr. (1778) 215 Take some pippins, 
pare, core, and boilthem. 1855 Macautay Hist, Zug. xxi. 
1V. 620 ‘The practice of paring down money..was far too 
lucrative to he so eek 

b. Phrase to pare to the guick, to cut away the 
epidermis, or other superficial part, so deep as to 
reach the ‘live’ or sensitive parts; to pare so as 
to hurt. Also fig. So ¢o fare too close or near, 

1538 Exvot, Reseeare ad einiunt, to pare to the quicke, 
to touche the quicke in a mater. 1573 Tusser (fsb. (1878) 
8 Great fines so neere did pare me. 1598 Cuarman /dad 
To Rdr. (1865) gr, T entreat my.. Reader, that all things to 
the quick he will not pare, 1683 Burner tr. A/ore's Utopia 
(1685) 14 Whom, to raise their Revenues, they pare to the 
Quick. 1708 Swirt Sacrau:. Test Whs. 1755 11. 1. 134 His 
claws pared to the quick. 1790 Han. Mort Aelig. Sash 
World (1791) 49 The prevailing mode of living has pared 
real hospitality to the very quick. 1846 J. Baxter Lébr, 
Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 452 The smith... proceeds at once to 
‘pare the corn out to the quick, till the blood starts’. 

e. To prune by cutting off superflnous shoots 
(obs.) ; to reduce the thickness of \a hedge, ete.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. xeviii. (Bod), MS.) If. 
214h’% The apple tree waxib bareyne but he be pared and 
ischred. 1598 Sytvester Da Bartas i. it. Eden 86 He 
ee he proins, he pares, he trimmeth round Th’ ever green 

eauties of a fruitsull ground. 1633 G. Herpert 7m ple, 
Paradise iv, When thou dost.. with thy knife but prune and 
pare, Ev'n fruitfull trees more fruitfull are. 1884-5 Act 48 & 
49 Vict. c 13 $2 It shall be lawful .. to cut, prune, or pare 
the said hedge. 

4. Toslice off the turf or other vegetation covering 
the snrface of the ground. a. with the ground or 
land as object; esp. in phr. pare aud burit, to cut 
the turf to the depth of two or three inches, and 
burn it, in order to use the ashes as manure, as is 
done in denshiring or burn-beating. 

1530 Patscr. 652/2 He hath pared his grounde, he loketh 
to have saffrone shortly. 1761 STeRNE Jr. Shandy 1V. 
xxxi, The..expense of paring and burning and fencing in 
the Ox-moor. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts Vil. 40 Seventeen 
acres were pared and burned in 1779. ¢1830 Glue. Fara 
Rep. 14 in Libr. Use, Knowl. Hush. 111, When the saint- 
foin plants begin to fail, which is about the sixth year, the 
land is pared, and burned, and sown to turnips. 

b. with the tnrf as obj. (cf. 6). 

1577 B. Goose Hereshach's H usd. (1586) 20 They cast into 
their Foldes suche Turues pared from the grounde. 1704 
Dict, Rust, et Urb. s.v. Buraing, With a Breastplayt to 
pare off the Turff. 1846 in J. Baxter Lidx. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 182 This system of culture consists in paring off 


. the grassy sward or surface of the land, with an iastrument 


called a breastplough,. .the turf. . pared off being burnt. 

5. To reduce (a thing) by cutting or shaving 
away ; hence, to reduce or diminish little by litle; 
to bring dowz2 in size or amount. Also adsol, 

1530 Pauscr. 7or/z, I shave, I pare away any thing by 
tbynne portions. 1643 Matron, Divorce u. xx. Wks. (1851) 
119 We never leave subtilizing aud casuisting till we have 
straitn'd and par'd that ee into a rasors edge to 
walk on, between a precipice of unnecessary mischief on 
either side. 1721 Ramsay Poet's Wish i, ‘Yay and Tweed’s 
smooth streams, Which gentily, and daintily, Pare down the 
flow’ry braes, 1825 in Cohbett Aur. Rides (1885) 1f. 16 
They pare down the wretched souls to what is below gaol 
allowance. 1864 Bowen Logic iii. 57 To pare down the 
complexity and redundance of rhetorical expression. 

6. To cut, shave, or shear ef or away (an outer 
border, surface, rind, or skin, a projection; formerly 
also, any part on the outside of something). 

1387 Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) IV. 47 Pere the Affres closed 
hym [Regulus] in a streizt tree. .and parede of his y3e liddes. 
e1400 Laud Tray Bk. 13407 We pared her chekes al aboute, 
That al here tethe fellen onte. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. tt. 
532 Now is to repare Rosayres olde & drynesse of to pare. 
14.. Sir Beues 197/3939 (MS. _M) Ilalfe the helme he can 
pare: Than myght men se his hede bare. 1530 Patscr. 


* 


PAREGMENON. 


6s2/2 Pare your crust away, fards la erouste de vostre 
ayn. 1613 Hevwoon Silver Age 1 i, Wks. 1874 111. 90 
Whose head wee by Mineruaes aide par’d off. 1686 Horxeck 
Cructf. Fests xviii. 536 Let them pare away that poysonous 
tind. 31787 Winter Syst. Hush. 105 Where ants inhabit, 
their hills should be pared off. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
xxi. 1V. 623 ‘Fo pass a halfcrown,afier paring a pennyworth 
of silver from it. 1885 Avanch. Weekly Times Suppl. 
20 June 4/3 The edges are pared off by the old-fashioned 
bookhinders’ plough. 
b. fig. To cut off or remove. 

1549 CovVERDALE, etc, Erasu. Par. Col. ii. 5, Nor haue 
yea litle piece onlye of the carnal] man pared awaye. ¢ 1610 
Sin J. Menvin Merz. (1735) 401 Conditions and Articles 
might be added and pared at the Pleasure of their Friends. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. Pref. § 47, 1 was diligent to 
remarke such doctrines, and to pare off the mistakes. @1677 
Barrow Sera. Wks. 1716 I. 10 Paring away the largest 
uses of wealth. 1883 Annie Tuomas JVod, Housewife 32, 
I did not see how it was possible for me to pare and prune 
off any more of our expenses. . i 

e. To make or form by paring or cutting away. 

1708 J. Puttirs Cider 1. 27 Sluw house-bearing snails, that 
creep O’er the ripe fraitage, paring slimy tracts In thesleek 
rinds. 19273 Warorr 7+1ve Amazons (ed. 2) 121 To pare 
away with a sharp Chizel a place for the Slider. 

Hence Pared (péoid, foe?. peorréd) pps. a. 

31440 Prowp. Parv. 384/1 Paryd, as breede, decrustatus. 
¢ 1500 For to serve Ld. in Babees Bh. 367, iiij or v loves of 
pared brede. 1597-8 Bp. Hate Sazé, ry. iti, 89 Not his pared 
nayle will he forego. 1855 Macavtay //ist, Eng, xxi. 1V. 
643 Huge heaps of pared and defaced crowns and shilliags. 

+ Pare, v2 ds. [Shortened from compare.] 
tntr. To ‘compare’, admit of comparison, 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Alanhode u. civ, (1869) 114 Pat j have 
prys of alle, and pat noon be paringe to me. 

Pare, obs. form of Pam sé. and v.2, PEAR. 


Parea, obs. form of Parian. 


Pareable (pé-rib’l), a. rare. [f. Pare v1 + 
-ABLE.] That can be pared or cut off, 

€ 1449 Pecock Refr. u. iv. 160 The yuel. .is pareable and 
kutreable awey. 

|| Pareccrisis (pare'krisis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Pana-l 1 + Gr. éxxpots secretion, In mod.F. 
pareccrise.| Improper or disordered secretion. 

1857 in Mave Zafos. Lex. 

Pureche, -chen, obs. form of Parisi, -EN. 


+ Pare‘drial. 00s. rare. [f. Gr. mapedpia a 
sitting beside + -AL: cf. a) = next. 

1652 GauLE Magastvom. 270 He had a devil his paredrial 
or assessor, 

||Pare'drus. Os. rare. [late and med.L, 
a. Gr. napedpos sitting beside, one who sits beside, 
an assessor, f. map(a- beside + €pa seat.) Onc 
who sits beside; a familiar spirit. 

(1603 Hottann Plutarch Explan, Wds., Assistants he had 
twaine, named Paredri, who sat in commission with him.] 
@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts 6 Mon, ili. (1642) 161 Witches... 
having Familiar Spirits, Paredros, Assisters to. -them. 

+Paregal, peregal, a. ands. Os, Forms: 
a. 4 parigal, -agal, (paringal(le, -ingale, pa- 
ruyngal, parmyngalle), 5-6 paregall, 6 -egale, 
7 -egal. £8. 4 perlgal(e, 4-7 peregalil, 5-6 
-egalle, (5 perengale, peringall),. 6 perigall, 
(perregal). [a. OF. parigal, paringal, paregal, 
pertngal (1 2the. in Godef.):—L. type *feragual-euz, 
§. fer- through, thoroughly + agud/-zs Equal. 
Britton, 1. xx. § 4, has the deriv. sb. Jerigalrd. 
With pertugadk, cf. nightingale fromOE. nihtegale.] 

A. aaj. 1. Fully equal; equal (esp. in power, 
rank, value, or the like). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 776 (Cott.) He dos it for he ne wald 3ee 
were Parigal ae ingale] til him ne pere. fda, 2096 
Pof pe werld es,. Delt. .in thrin parteis principale, ES partes 
er noght perigale. ¢ 1394 Cuaucer 7 reydus v. 840 His herte 
ay wip pe firste and wip be beste Sted paregal to dorre don 
that hym leste. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 64 
Alexander, kepe py most noble sanle begh, and to angeles 
perengale. ¢1450 Aler/in 163 Thei heilde hem peryngall. 
1513 Dovcias /Zneis vi. xiv. 50 Schynand witb elyk armes 
paregale. a1548 Hatt Chrox., len, Vil 44 Nithough in 
degree they were not peregall with these great lordes. 16 
Faseic. Florum § 273,63 All goodly fair, in years, all Peregall. 

b. Adequate ; adequately qualified, worthy. 

14,. Hoccteve Aungeles Song ii. Wks. (E. FE. T.S.) II. 
p. xlvii, No praisyng is, bat may be peregall. 1560 A. 
Scorr /vems (S. T.S.) vit. 20 Wald God pat I wer perigall, 
Vader pat redolent ross to rest | 

{ 2. catachr. Equal to any other; of the highest 
rank or standing. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 274 Our noble Eliza- 
beth, prince peregall, paramount and paragon. /éid. 236 
An absolute statesman paramount, peregall [x61a ‘I. James 
Jesuits’ Downf, 6 Paregal). . 

B. sé. One who is fully cqual to another in 
some respect ; an eqnal, pecr, match, 

€1395 Plowman's Tate 130 That holdeth no man, his 
peringall, 1399 Lanct. Aich. Redeles 1.71 Porw partinge 
of 3uure powere to 30ure paragals. 14.. S¢x Beues 104/2138 


-(MS. S.) At hoon y am his parmyagalle [.Y. paruyngal; C. 


In hys contre y am hys pere}. 1513 Douctas avis 1x, x. 
1s2 Nor na disdene at the sal haue, suythhy, To be hys 
peregallintoarchery. @ 1gss Lyxorsay Tragedy 45 Duryng 
my tyme, I had no perigall, 1602 Marston Ant. & Met, 
it, Wks, 1856 I. 39 Sad. How lik'st thou my suite? Cat. 
All, beyond all, no peregal. 

|| Paregmenon. Aker. [mod.L., a. Gr. mapyy- 
pévov derived, neuter of perf. pple. pass. of napayer 
to lead aside, change.] (See quot.) 


PAREGORIC. 


1678 Pacts (ed. 4), Paregucnon ..in Rhetorick, is a 
Figure in which are words oonjoyned, which are derived 
one of another, as Disereet, Discretion. 


Paregoric (pmr/ggrik), @. and sd, Also 8 
para-. [ad. late L. parégoric-us, a. Gr. mopy- 
yopx-és encouraging, soothing, f. wapyyopos con- 
soling, soothing, f. wepa- Pana-! beside, on the 
side of + -ayopos in sense “speaking *, £ dyopa 
assembly of the people; cf. d-yopevey to speak in 
the assembly. In F. pardgorigue) ; 

A. adj. Of medicines: Assuaging pain, soothing. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Contpit. v1. 190 The fury of the bloud 
is restrained... by a paregorick draught of Diacodium. 1744 
Begxerey Siris § 75 It [tarewater] is..both paregoric and 
cordial. 1784 I'. Cotny in Afed. Commun. 1. 18, F directed 
a paregoric draught to be taken at night. . 

b. spec. Paregoric elixir, a camphorated tincture 
of opium, flavoured with aniseed and benzoic acid. 

Formerly, also, the ammoniated tincture of opium (Scotch 
parcgoric elixir); see Buchan Dom. Med. ed. 1790, App. 698. 

31751 Stark tr. Mead's Med. Precepts v. 113 Of all this tribe 
(anodynes] 1 know no better medicine than the paragoric 
elixir. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Paregoric Elixir, name 
for the Yvactura ofii camphorata, or English paregoric 
elixir, to distinguish it from the Tinctura opti aurmoniata, 
which was formerly also called paregoric clixir. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. ce : 

B. sé. A medicine to assuage pain, an anodyne. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techy. 1, Anodynes..are sometimes 
also called Paragoricks. 1780 Grant in PAdz. Frans. LAX. 
129 ‘Taking pay a paregoric at night. 1815 Wr. John 
Decastro \. 36 This acted like a paregoric for a little time. 

b. sfee., in the British Pharmacopeeia =/aregoric 
elixir: see A. b. 

1875 tr. von Zicmssen’s Cycl. Med 1. 457 The above men- 
tioned mixture of paregoric and wine of opinm. 1885 ‘I’. 
Anstey’ 7inted Venns xv. 180, 1 never sell paregoric to 
children. 1892 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/5 In the third reprint 
of the [British Pharmacopccia], issued in November, 1888, the 
Council drew attention in a prefatory notice to their in-er- 
tion of paregoric—on page 411. 1898 <ldbntt's Syst. Med. 
V. 154 We endeavour .. to relieve cough, particularly at 
night, by paregoric and other anodynes. 

+Parego'rical, 2. Oés. [See -1cau.] = prec. A. 

1657 TomLinson Kenon's Disp. 113 Sone are Paregoricall 
or leniating. 1657 8. W. Expert PAisician 66 Diaphoretical 
and Paregorical Medicines. 

+ Pareil, 2. and sé. Os. Forms: § pareilie, 
-eile, -eyile, pareile, parail, parayl, -le, -lie, 6 
pareyl, 7 pareil. (a. F. paredd adj. and sb., like, 
equal (12th c. in Watz.-Darm.) = Pr. parelé, Sp. 
parcjo, It. parecchio ‘ equal, even, like’ (Florio) :— 
late pop.L. *sartcudun: dim. of far equal.) 

A. adj. Equal. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur \y. ii, Vnto yow is none lyke ne 

reylle in Crystendome. 1483 Caxton Gold. Log, Who 
1s he that is founde paraylle or lyke to thys sacrefyse. 1610 
G. Frercner Christ's Vict. 1. Ixxviii, Was never sight of 
pareil fame. i 

B. sé. a. Equality. b. A mate, fellow, com- 
panion, ¢@. An equal, a match, 

1490 Ant. de da Tour (1868) 61 She heleuid for to haue 
pareille to God. ¢1460 J. Russeit Sh. Vurture 343 Suffere 
youre parelle to stond stille to be botom. ¢1495 Aes 
ete. in Shelfon’s Wks. (1843) IL. 392 Whos parayl alyue thou 
can not fynde. 512 A/cdyas in Thoms Prose Rows. (1828) 
HI. g1 He ne knew his parey! in prudence of understanding. 
1638 Jer. Tavtor Serum. Anniv. Gunpowder Tv. 7 We shall 
quell finde out more then a pareil for S. lames and 

. Iohn the Boanerges of my ‘Text. 

Pareil, obs. form of PanrreL. 

Pareira (paré-ra). fad. Pg. farreire vine 
trained against a wall; whence farreira brava 
wild climbing vine, the name given to the Brazi- 
lian plant.) A drag made of the root of a Brazilian 
shrub, used in disorders of the urinary passages. 
Originally understood to be the root of the climbing 
shrub Czssampelos Pareira or ‘ Velvet-leaf’, the 
parreira brava of the Portuguese, whence the 
name; now said to be that of a different shrub, 
Chondrodendron tontentosums the ‘ Velvet-leaf’ 
being distinguished by some as Spertous Paretra. 

(The fact is that, historically, the latter is the read pareira, 
‘ pareira ' of pharmacy being a misnomer.) 

1718 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 365 The Parcira Brava is a 
Root which comes to us from Brazil hy the way of Lisbon. 
1876 Hartev Jat, Med. (ed. 6) ee Pareira Brava is a climb- 
ing shrub indigenous in Brazil. 1880 Garrop & Maxter 
lat, Med. 187 Pareira is a bitter tonic, like calumba, but 
scarcely ever used as such; it is thought to act asa diuretic, 
1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 514 Parcira bram 
(Cissantpelos Parciva) Velvet-leaf or spurious Pareira, 

Pareis, Pareiss, obs. ff. Parisu, PARis. 

+ Pa-rel, parail,sé. Ojs. Forms: 4 parail, 
-aille, 4-5 -aile, -ayl(e, 5 -ayll, -eylle, 6 par- 
relle, 6-7 parrell, -el, parel, -ell. [Aphetic form 
of ME. afarai?, APPAREL, q. v.] 

1. Preparation, equipment: = APPAREL sd, 1. 

e400 Laud Troy Bk, 17501 We schal come on suche 
parayle That..Off his purpos schal he be rent. ¢ 1450 Cov. 

Afyst. xxv, (Shaks. Soc.) 246 Jewgys that knowyth the 
parayl..this matere to amende. 

2. A body of trapps: = ARRAY sé, 4. 

13.. Coer de L. 1644 Kyng Rychard wente, with hys 
parayle, To Marcyle they ganne ryde. 1git-12 Act 3 
flen, Vill, c. 3 Preamble, Much partey of the cominalte 
and parell of the Realine. .be not of power nor ahilitie to bye 
theym longbowes. 
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3. Apparatus, outfit, furniture, tackle: = Ar- 


PAREL sd, 2, 3. 

e1420 Chron. Vilod. 448 Pis chapelle..wt alle be pareyile 
p'longede perto. 14.. in Dautale's Vis, (1843) 114 Or of hur 
bed was ther any perayle of gold or sylke, 1532 in Weaver 
Wells Wis (1890) 120 All the parell belongyn to the plowe. 

b. Clothing, array, attire: = APPAREL 5d. 5. 

1377 Laxat.. 7. #2 Boxt 228 For his pore paraille and 
pylgrymes wedes. 1393 fdr’. C, ximt. 131 In pe parail of a 
pilgrim. a 1400 Octoutan 1680 Melk whyte armes, yn ryme 
Irede, Was hare parayle. a 1547 Surrey nerd 1V. 337 A 
shining paret. .of ‘Tirian pup’ 1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 
14 Fling all his i | after him. 

4, Ornament, decoration: = APYanreL sb. 7, 7b; 


cf, PaARURE 1, 

1546 Inv. Ch. Goods Vorksh:, ete. (Surtees) 138 Two albes 
and parrelles (A/S. ¢ranseript parrettes] of ymagerye. 1554 
Ludlow Churchiw. Ace, (Camien) 58 ltem, for porrelz for 
albis..vjd. 1698 Lend. Gas. No. 3370/4 Stole.., one piece 
of. Cloth,..marked in the Farrel, 1 OH. 

b. A chimney-piece, mantelpiece. 

1832-3 in Bayley /fist. owes Londo (s821) 1. App. 
Prow xxix, The settyug of vij. new parells in vij. chym- 
neys..ev'y parell’ v, fote in wydnes 1547 in Rogers dyric. 
& /rices YL 5973/2 (Dartford) Parells of stone for chimneys. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed. 4), Parredd, ..a chimucy- 
pieces A set of dressings or ornaments for a fire-place, 

5. A preparation of eggs, etc. put into wine to 


refine it (see quots.). 

1594 Prat Yewedd-ho. 1. 66 Which parrell for the most 
part in one night will cause them [the wines] to fine. a 1700 
RE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Paredi, Whites of Eggs, Bay-Salt, 
Milk and Conduit-Water beat together, and ponred into a 
Vessel of Wine..in order to Fine it. 1703 Art & Myst. 
Vintners 14 Yhey make a Parell of hurn'd Alum, Bay-Salt, 
and Conduit Water. 

6. (7) Cf, APPAREL 36. 6. 

a1330 Roland & 17. 196 Vele pousand of sarazines, Swipe 
heyze of parail. 1390 Gowrr Conf. HL. 119 Lich to to 
twiunes of mankinde..So be thei bothe of o parail. ¢ 1400 
St. Alecius (MS. Laud 622) 27/163 To be chirche of seint 
Bonefas Wib bis maiden pai token pe pas, Pat heize was of 
pee Mid. 56/810 He hidde Jere noman shulde ywite, 

lis book of gode paraile. 1528 Payne Salerne’s Regint 
H, The ruddier wines of the same parell are more nourysh- 
va than white. 
» Nal. Sce PARREL, 

+ Pavel, parail,v. Ots. Forms: 4 parayle, 
4-§ parail, 5 parael, parrail, -aille, parell, 
parele, parrel, 6 parali, 7 parel. [.\phetic form 
of ME. aparail, -ayle, AVPAREL @., q. Vv.) 

l. ¢rans, To prepare, get ready, put in order: 
= APPAREL 7. J. 

«1400-50 Alexander 480 Pis dere kyng.. Mad parreld him 
a proude feste. /4fd. 765 (Asim) He parrails (Daéd. ap- 
perels] him a proude ost of princes & opire. 

. To give a ‘parel’ to (wine): sec prec, 5. 

1615 Marauam Lag. Jfouset. u. iv. 668) 113 Parel it 
with six Eggs, yolks and all, une handfull of bay salt, anda 
pint of conduit water to every parel. 

2. To clothe, dress, array, attire: = APPAREL?" &. 

1350 TG. Palerne 1990 Al be pepul is parayled and 
passed to cherche. 1393 Lane. P. 22. C. un. 224 Ac mar- 
chauns metten with hym (Guile]..And parailed hym lyke 
here prentys. 14.. Thomas of Erceldounc (ed. 187 598 But 
lama lady of anoper cuntre, If 1 be parellid moost of price. 

3. To adorn, embellish: = ArpaRet 7. 7. 

aisto Dovctas A. Hartt. ix, And said he suld it parall 
all with fyn And fresche delyt, with mony florist floure. 

Parel, -e, obs. forms of PERIL. 

|| Pareleon. Gram. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. wapéa- 
kav, pr. pple. of mapédxew to draw aside or along, 
spin out, prolong.) (See quot.) 

1678 Picries (ed. 4), Pareécon, Protraction,a figure wherein 
aword or syllable is added to the end ofanother, a» Vesna, 
Etiamnunm., 

Parelectronomy (per/lektrynédmi). Physiol. 
[ad. k. Aardlectronomie, {. Gr. wap(a- V’aRa-l against 
+ Evectrro- electric + -vouia, f. vépos law, elc.] 
(See quot. 1893.) Hence Parelectronomic a., 
pertaining to or marked by parelectronomy. 

1877 Rosentuat Muscles §& Nerves 208 Called parelectro- 
nomy by E. du Boi+Reymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles. 
$2.52 Iris not until this parelectronomic layer, as he calls 
it, has been removed. .that the natural current can manifest 
itself in its proper strength. 1893 Syd. Soc Lex, Par- 
electronomy, name ape led by Du Bois Reymond to the 
weakened condition of the electrical current of muscle, while 
the natural transverse section at the tendinous ends is main. 
tained. ‘The condition is due to the presence of an opposite 
current across the natural transverse section. 

Parelie, Parelion: see PannELioy. 

Parell, -e, var, PAREIL, PAREL Os.; obs. f. PERIL. 

Parellic (pire‘lik),a. Chem. [f. Bot. L. pare/la, 
f. ¥. parelle, formerly fareele, ad. med.L. paraiella, 
name of a plant.) In /aretiic acid (CysH,O,), 
obtained from a crustaceous lichen, Lecanora 
Parella; also called Pare'liin. licence Pare‘llate, 
a salt of parellic acid. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 355 Parellic acid or 
Pareilin, .. Parellic acid forms colourless needles, very 
slightly soluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol and in cther. 
.. Parellate of barium..is a white powder insoluble in water. 

+Parelling, v/. si. Gds. Also 5 parral-, 
5-7 paral-, [lf Panes v. and sé. + -1nGl.] The 
action of the verb PareL; preparation, equipment, 
arraying, etc.; also concer. equipage, furniture, 
apparatus (= PAREL sd. 3). 


1878 Foster Péys. t. ii. 


PARENCHYMA. 


1496 Alec. Lad. High Treas. Scot. ). 322 For xxx'i sparris, 
fo mak a paraling of ak for the gunnys. 1g§05 7447. HT. 142, 
viij dosan of rauchteris to be coyis in the schip and paraling 
gif tha com to ony segis. 1665 J. Wess Stove-//eng (1725) 
88 The upright Stones..retain their Angles, Arras, and a 
Shew of paralling, conspicuous, fair, and perfect even 
Admiration. 

b. aifrth. in parelling ataff, a stick used by 
vintners in ‘ parelling’ (see PAREL @. 1 b). 

1594 Prat Fecued-Ao, ut. 68 A hazell sticke of the bignesse 
ofa goud cudgell, .. (the Vintners call it their parrelling staffe.. 
1703 Art & Myst. Vintuers 16 They add more Wine, and 
stir them together ina Half-tub, with a Parelling staff. 

Paremayn, obs. f. PearmMain, kind of apple. 


|Parembole (piremlJl). het  [a. Gr. 
napepBody insertion, interpolation, parenthesis, 
etc., f wapfa- Para-1 1 + éuBody throwing in, 
insertion.] A kind of parenthesis: see quot. 1753. 

(1658 Haknincion /res ag. ee Gort. Wks. (1700) 236 Tn 
which is comaiu’d the Parembole or Courses of [sacl before 
the Captivity} 1753 Cuamners Cyel Supp., Parendale, 
Ilapez ody, in rhetoric, a figure whercin something relating 
to the subject is inserted in the middle of a period. All the 
difference Lerween the pareimbole and parenthesis, accord- 
ing to Vossius, is, that the former relates w the subject in 
hand, whereas the latter is foreign to it. 

Parement, variant of ’aramestT Os. 

|| Paremptosis. Avct. [a. Gr. wapépnrwors 
irruption, inserlion, f. wap a- beside + é¢arwais 
falling in, incidence.) = VAREMBOLE. 

(1706 Puntirs (Kersey), Marenfptosis ...a Grammatical 
Fignre when a Letter is added in the middle of a Word. | 
1842 Uraxpe Dict, Sci cte. s.v. Paxcmbole, iis also called 
paremptosis, and is a species of parenthesis, 

Parence, obs. f. purcués, pl. of IABENT sd 


| Parencephalon (pxrenserfilyn).  -Ives. 
[mod.L., f. Gre map a-, PARA-1 1 + €yKépador, -os 
brain, INceruaton; cf. Gr. mnpeyeepadis ecre- 
bellum.] The cercbelluin. Ilence || Parencepha- 
litis (-ai'tis) (-111sJ, inflammation of the cere- 
hellum; Parence‘phalocele (-s/1) [Gr. 4A tu- 
mour], hernia of the cerebellum, 

1704 J. Haris Ler. Teche 1, Parencephalos, the same 
as the Ceretedini, 1706 Piniiurs, Parenvcrphalos, 1842 
Descusos Wed. Lev, Parencephatocele, erin of the 
cerebellum; a very rare disease. 1857 Maven A.rfos, fer, 
Parcvnecphatisis, 

Parenchym, -mie ‘parenkim).  [ad. next, or 
a. F. farenchynte (15461n Hatz..Darm.).] — next. 

1669 W. Simpson féyedrod. Chywt. 67 Obstructions in the 
very parenchym of that bowel. 2811 Pixkenion /etrad. 
IL. ’514 Possile beds of a light marl, which contains leaves. 
whose fibres are in the most beautiful preservation, hut 
whose parenchyme is black and carbonised. 1835 Lixpity 
fntrod. Bet. (1848) 1. 50 Cellular tissue is frequently called 
Parenchym, 1880 KR. C. Devspare in Med. Semp. Frud. 
Oct. 3 In the parenctty me of the organs. 

Parenchyma (pareykima). Vl. parenchy-- 
mata. [a. Gr. wapéyxupe, -par-, lit. ‘something 
poured in beside’ (f. mapa- beside + €yxvpa in- 
fusion), used by Erasistralus in sense 1a below ; 
the substance of the diver, lungs, ctc. being 
anciently supposed to be formed of blood strained 
through the blood-vessels and coagulated.] 

1. Anat. and Zool. a, ‘The special or proper 
substance of a gland or olher organ of the body, 
as the liver, spleen, kidneys, Iungs, ete., as dis- 
tinguished from the conneclive tissue or sérome, 
and Jrom musenlar tissue or fesk proper. (in 
quot. 1682 applicd to the connective tissue forming 
the true skin, as distinguished from the nerve- 
fibres distributed through it.) 

1657 S. Percuas fed Fiying-fas. 115 Physitians .. deter- 
mine the Parenchyma of the Liver to lee a certain flowing 
of blood, as if nothing ele were there hut coagnlated blood. 
1664 Kruerepcr Com. Aeveuge ve i, 1... fear that the 
parenchyma of the right lobe of the lungs,.is perforated. 
1682 ‘T. Ginsox sl staz, (1684) 13 The true skin..is made up 
of nervous fibres.. closely interwoven. .and of a parenchynia 
that fills up the interstices, 1783 W. Cunten sirst Lines 
§ 293 Wks. 1827 LH. 32 An inflammation of the parenchyina, 
or substance of viscera, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. ov. The 
parenchymata of glandular organs are vascular. 

b. The soft tissue composing the general sub- 
stance of the body in some invertebrates, as sponges 
and certain worms ; sfec. the undifferentiated cell- 
substance or protoplasin of unicellular animals. 

1665 R. Hoonk A icrogr. xxii. 138 In a Sponge, the Paren- 
chyma, it seems, is hut a kind of mucous gelly. 1878 Bett 
Gegendurer's Contp. Anat, 106 The calcareous hodies (spicula) 
always lie in the connective tisue of the parenchyma. 
Léid. 131 The body-parenchyma of this po hecomes 
differentiated, 188: Mivart Cat 9 Histology enables us to 
understand the structure and nature of the ultimate sub- 
stance or parenchyma of the body. fi 

2. Sol. Tissue consisting of cells of approxi- 
mately equal length and breadth placed side by 
side, usnally soft and succulent, and often with 
intercellular spaces; found in all the systems of 
tissues, but chiefly and typically in the fundamental 
or ground tissue, as in the softer parts of leaves, 
the pulp of fruits, the bark and pith of stems, ete.; 
hence sometimes used as a synonym for ‘funda- 
mental tissue’, (Distingnished from Prosencity st.) 

165x Biccs Nez Hae iP 7 Heginners must learn to dis- 
tinguish the bloud of plants, from their gore and Parenchyma 


eso 


PARENCHYMAL. 


or garbage. 3671 Grew Anat. Plants i. § 18 Next to the 
Cuticle [in a bean], we come to the Parenchyma...1 call 
it the Parenchyma. Not that we are so meanly to con: 
ceive of it, as if..it were a meer concreted Juyce. For it 
is a Body very curiously organiz’d. /did. iv. § 7 The 
Parenchyma of the Leaf, which lies betwixt the Nerves, 
and.. fills all up. 1786 Genté. Mag. LVI. 1 456 They make 
corks of the parenchyma, the second bark of the black 
poplar. 1870 HI. Macatnan Bible Teach. vii. x44 ‘Uhe 
green cellular substance, called parenchyma, which fills up 
all the interspaces in..leaves, 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr, 
Sachs’ Bot. 78. 

3. aitribé. and Comd., as parenchyma-cell. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. V1. 249 Iemboli of air, of fat 
and of parencbyina-cells, 

Hence Parenchymal, Parenchyma'tic adjs., 
of, pertaining to, or consisting of parenchyma, 
parenchymatous; Parenchymatitis /’a//., in- 
flammation of the parenchyma of an organ. 

1839-47 Tonn Cycl. nat. 111. 485/2 The hloodvessels .. 
remain on the..*parenchymal aspect of the mucous tissue. 
3897 Addbuit's Syst. Med. MW. 1111 Probably they are 
actually derived from the parenchymal layer. 1651 fees 
New Disp. ? 213 ‘The *parenchymatick Laboratorie of the 
Liver. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 300 Inflamma- 
tion of the brain, and particularly .. parenchymatic in- 
flammation. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex.,*Parenchymatitis. 

Parenchymatous (pereykimiteas), «.  [f. 
Gr, mapéyxupa, tapeyxupar- (see prec.) + -0Us.] 

l. Anat. and Zool, a. Consisting of or having 
the nature of parenchyma (sense 1); sfee. applicd 
to intestinal worms whose bodics are composed of 
solid parenchyma with no visceral cavity. 

3667 Phil. Trans. V1. 498 Their Liver is of a dark Green, 
inclining to black, and Parenchymatous, 1766 Unperwoop 
iéid. LVL. 5 Under this kind of parenchymatous sub- 
stance..was a muscular mass. 835 Kirny Had. & faust. 
aAninut. I. xi, 319 The Parenchymatous intestinal worms of 
Cuvier. 2835-6 Tono Cyel. Anat. l.19/2 The abdominal 
viscera nmtay be subdivided into the membranous and the 
parenchymatous. 

b. Of or belonging to the parenchyma of an 
organ; occurring in or affecting the parenchyma. 

1822-34 (Foods Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 88 Parenchymatous 
or deep-seated inflammation. .distinguished from meningic, 
1866 A. Fiuixt Prine, Wed. (1880) 54 The cells in inflamed 
parts undergo parenchymatous degeneration. 31876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Path. 210 Parenchymatous hemorrhages. 

2. Sol. Consisting. or having the nature, ol 


parenchyma (sense 2)5 of or belonging to tle 


parenchyma, 

2791 Hamittos Berthotlet’s Dyeing We tt. i, riz The 
« ligneous parts are more easily pounded than the paren- 
chymatous parts. 1861 Bexirey an But. (ed. 2) 7 Cells 
have been divided into parenchymatous and prosenchy- 
matous; parenchymatous being .. applied to those cells 
which are placed end toend ; and prosenchymatous Lo those 
which are attenuated, and overlap one another, ..but various 
transitional states occur which render it impossille to draw 
..a distinct line of demarcation between them. 1884 Bownk 
& Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 517: Narrow ligneous bundles 
are separated. .by broad parenchymatous medullary rays. 

Ilence Parenchy ‘matously ad’, 

1884 Therapeutic Gaz. VILL. 555 The injection of tincture 
of iodine parenchymatously is dangerous in cases where 
the growth is very vascular. 

Parenchyme: sce ParENCHYM. 

| Parenchymella. £mdryo/, [mod.L. dim. 
of PanencuyMa.] = ParexcuyMu.a. 

1887 Metscnninorr in Amer. Naturalist XX1. 419 There 
finally arose a two-layered parenchymella, which, by ab- 
breviation of the embryonic process..became changed into 
agastrula. /déd. 421 How does the Parenchymella theory 
agree with the facts of embryology in general ? 

‘Parenchymous (pare‘nkimas), a. Now rare. 
[£ Parencuym + -ous.] = ParencuyMatous, 

1666 J. Ssutu Of? Age (ed. 2) 185 The flesh of the body is 
of three sorts, Parenchymous, Glandulous, or Musculous. 
1671 Grew einat. Plants iv. $ 7 Vhe Cortical Body, or 
Parencbymous part of the Barque. 2706 Bayxarp in Fleer 
dot & Cold Bath, u. (1709) 381 The parenchymous Sub- 
stance of the Liver. 1826 Kirpy & Se, Zazomol. WL. xxix. 
91 [The eggs] are usually deposited in the parenchynious 
substance of the leaves. 1868 E. P, Wricnt Ocean World 
vi. 121 Among the Gurgonida: the polypier ceases to be 
parenchymous—that is, spongy and cellular. 

| Parenchymula (p:erenki‘misla). Lmdbryol. 
[mod.L. dim. of Panencuyaa.] (See quot.) 

3884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. (1885) 1. 
gx It [Sycandra] is a form with concentrated development, 
in which the gastrula appears without the parenchymula, 
1886 — in Amer Frat Sci. Ser. un XXX. 341 (Orig. 
Tissue), The Parenchymula is a recently discovered stage 
of the embryo immediately succeeding the closed hlastula.. 
A differentiated celery, he the amphiblastula, with the cells 
at one end becoming better fitted to take in food, could be 
transformed into a parenchymula hy the migration of 
differentiated feeding cells into the interior, and the 
parenchymula could then have been transformed into a true 
gastrula, " 

Parenesis, Parenetic: see PAR&NESIS, etc. 

Parent (péerént), 56. [a. OF. parent (11the. 
in Littré., pl. parenz, parens (cf. Eng. pl. parence 
in 16-17the.) = Pr. parent, paren,Sp. partenie,Pg., 
It. parente:—L. parent-em (nom, fareis), sb. use 
of old pr. pple. of fare lo produce, bring forth, 
beget ; prop. a father or mother, or by extension, 
an ancestor; in mod. Romanic langs. any kinsman.] 

1. A person who has begotten or borne a child ; 
a father or mother. Also Aarent-in-law, a father- 


in-law or mother-in-law, 
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¢ 1450 Alirour Saluaeioun gox To Nazareth was sho had 
home vntil hire parentes house, 1§57 Seacer Sch, Vertue 
294 in Badees BS. 341 In thy parence presence Humbly 
salute them with all reuerence. 1568 Grarton Chron, LU. 
397 He... seased without right or utle all the goodes of the 
sayde Duke lohn his parent. 1623 Be. Hatt Contenpl., 
O. T. xvi iv, Children are but the pieces of their Parents 
in another skin. 3647 Hushandman's Plea agst. Vithes 61 
From our Ancestors, and naturall parence. 3174x Ricarp- 
son @antela i, He was not undutiful to bis parents, 1827 
Jarstan Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 1.335 The bequest was not 
made by a parent or person standing in eco farentis. 1883 
H. Deemmonp Nat. Law in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 257 No man 
ern select his own parents. 1899 Ear. Rosesery in Daily 
News 6 May 4/2 ‘The crusty old parent-in-law. 

b. By extension (already in L.); <A progenilor, a 
forefather ; esp. in ovr first parents, Adam and Eve. 

1413 [ilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 105 There inyght 
thou beholde thyn owne parentes Adam and Eve, 1592 
Davins éarmort, Soud Introd. ii, God's Hand had writtenin 
the Hearts Of our First Parents all the Rules of Good. 1667 
Mivron /. £. 1. 65 On Earth he first beheld Our two first 
Parents, yet the onely two Of mankind. 2805 Soutsry 
Madoc tr Hi vin, Wks, 1838 V. 65 The glad promise, given 
‘To our first. parent, that at length his sons.. Should form 
one happy family of love. 

e. fransf. A person who holds the position or 
exercises the functions of a parent; a protector, 
guardian; somelimes applied to a father- or 
mother-in-law, Sfiriluad parent: a sponsor, god- 
parent; also, a person to whom onc owes one’s 
spiritual life or conversion. 

3526 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 In the fayth of theyr 
spirituall parentes. 170 /fomilies u. Rebellion ut. (1859) 
570 ‘Vhe rebels do not only dishonour their prince, the 
parent of their country, but also do dishonour and shame 
their natural parents, 31700 Drypen Sigism. & Guisc. 358 
A publick parent of the state. 1888 in Charity Organ. Rev. 
May 231 The ‘house parents’ receive their fixed salary. 

+ 2. A relative; a kinsman or kinswoman. [So 
in Fr. and other Romanic langs.} Oés. or alten. 


(Common in 16th.) 

1450 Ant. de dx Tour (1868) 150 Fulle goodly thei rever- 
enced and obeyed eche tv other as louyng cosynes and 
parentys. 31490 Caxton “verdus xi. 41 The inan..ys nyghe 
<ynne and parent of y* goddis. 1541 R. Cortaxp Gaydou's 
Quest. Chirurg. Q ij a, As hretherne, and cosyns, or other 
parentes. 1585 T. Wasuixcrun tr. Vicholay's Tay. ve xxvii. 
145 h, Being by her next parents brought vate... her husband, 
1621 Jf. Revnowns God's Neoenge i. 131 Hee sends the chicfest 
of his Parents to Vermandero. 1745 6u1zs Hevwoon female 
Sfeet. No. 10 (17.48) UL. 172 She should be saluted with the 
frowns and upbraidings of a wrouged husband and incensed 
ees [heruncle}. 1771 Mas. Grrert ffist. Lady Barton 

. 267, | had many times thought of returning to Briangon, 
of throwing myself at my only surviving parent’s feet, and of 
endeavouring to obtain her pardon. 

3. Any organi-m (animal or plant) considered in 
relation to its offspring. 

1774 Gotosm. Nat, /Zist. (1776) V. 182 The parent began 
to change her note, and send forth another cry. 1841-72 
T.R. Jones oldu. Atugd. (ed. 4) 366 Vhe ultimate deriva- 
tion of every animal is from an egg. Mediately, or imme- 
diately, there is always not merely a parent hut a mother. 
1877 Danwin Forms of £2. v, 212 Out of the above 211 seeds 
lings, 173 belonged to the same ovo forms as their parents, 
and only 38 .. to the third form distinct from eitber parent. 

4. fg. That from which another thing springs or 
is derived; a source, canse, origin. (Usually of 
things; less commonly of persons, in relation to 
their ‘ productions ’.) 

190 Snaks. Afids. VN. ni. 117 And this same progeny of 
euilis, Comes from our debate, from our dissention, Weare 
their parents and originall. 1597 Hoower Eced. Pol. v. i. § 4 
We have reason to think that all true virtues are to honour 
true religion as their parent. 1646 Crasnaw Steps fo Temple 
8 Ulail sister springs, Parents of silver-forded rills! 2754 
Gray Poesy 14 Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
1841 Miaccin Noncon/. 1.1 The evils of which itis the parent. 
3877 J. D. Cuampers Div. iForship 243 It [the Liturgy of 
St, James] is undoubtedly the parent of the Armenian Rite. 

5. atirté, and Comé. a. Appositive (with or 
without hyphen), chiefly in sense 4; cf mother- 
country. (Unlimited in number.) 

1646 Crasnaw Steps to Temple 3 Such the maiden gen... 
Peeps from her parent stem. ae Dryoex 2d Pt. Cong. 
Granada ww. iii, Speak, holy shade; thou parent-form, 
speak on. a@xger Prior fo Cress Devonshire 37 When the 
parent sun with genial beams Has animated many goodly 
gems. 1735 SomExvitte Chace iv. 26 New hlooming Honours 
tothe Parent-Tree. 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 446 To fet the 
parent bird go free, 1787 Six J. Hawkins Johnson 500 In 
the contentions between a parent-state and its offspring. 
1822 Suetcey Advnais xivi, So long as fire outlives the 
parent spark, 3868 Darwin duim. & 2. I. iv. 105 The 
pores must have been a burrowing animal. 1870 
Marcu Compar. Grant. Anglo-S, 2 Theoretical roots..given 
by grammarians as those of the Parent Speech. 1878 
Gururie Pract. Physics 46 To find with what pressure the 
vapour separates itself from the parent liquid. 1903 Adin. 
&ev. Oct. 380 The parent-substance can scarcely have been 
used up or annihilated. , 

b. Other combinations. (a) atlrib. (é) instra- 
mental, as pareut-blest adj.; also fareit-like adj. 
(adv.); ¢. parent-cell (Avoé.), a cell from which 
other cells are derived; a cylula; parent-kernel, 
the nucleus of the fertilized egg-cell ; a cytococcus, 

1880 G, Merenitn # vag. Cont. (1881) 150 He was bent on 
winning a “parent-blest hride. 31810 Lee Odes of Pindar 
(1810) 486 Forth from thy *parent-bosom swarm'd Thy 
Dorian sons, to lead the way. 1842 S. Loven Handy 
Andy iii. 36 He earthed himself under his mother’s bed in 
the *parent cabin. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1. 176, 
1 therefore assign a peculiar name to the new cell, from 
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which the child really proceeds. .usually inaptly called ‘the 
fertilized egg.cell *..1 shall call it the *parent-cell (cyzuda), 
and its kernel (axedetss) the *parent-kernel (cyzococeus). a@1835 
Mes. Hemanxs Xefurn Poems (1875) 453 The holy prayer 
Of the child in his *parent-halls, 1608 Dop & cree 
Expos. Prow xi-xii. 75 Marucilous is tbe efficacy of a 
*parentlike blessing. 735 Tuouson Liberty 1. 371 He my 
great Work Will Parent-like sustain. 2899 E. Puitirorts 
Human Boy 197 With fathers or women he [the master] 
had an expression known as the ‘ *parent-smile’, 

+ Parent, a) Ovs. Also 5 -ant, -aunt, 7 
-and, [Hither a. OF. farant apparent, visible, 
pr. pple. of paroir:—L. parére to appear, or aphetic 
form of aparant, APPARENT.] = APPARENT a. 4; in 
parent heir, heir parent, 

3490 Caxton Encydos xxix. 112 The mooste parent heyre 
of the lynage. 1494 Fasvan Céron. yi. ccxxxiii, 268 The 
sayd Henry shulde be proclaymed..for heyre parant. Jéid. 
533 By auctoryte of the same parliament syr Roger Morty- 
mer, erle of the Marche..was soone after proclaymyd heyer 
paraunt vnto y* crowne of Engtonde, [@1677 Lovers Quarrel 
ww. in Child Sadéads 1. cix B. (1886) 447/1 My heir and 
parand thou sbalt be.] 

+Parrent, 2.2 Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. paréns, 
parént-em obcdient, pr. pple. of parére to obey.) 

7656 Bioent Glossogr., Parent, obedient, dutiful, service- 
able. 

Parent (pcerént), wv rere. [f. Parent sd.: 
cf. OF. parenter (14-15th c. in Godef.) in same 
senses.] ¢rans. a. To be tbe parent of, beget, 
prodnce. b. To he oract asa parent to; lo ‘father’ 
or ‘mother’, 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Kelig. Stoic ii. (1685) 23 Churlish- 
ness and Close-handedness parented by <Avarice. 1884 
W. F. Crarts Sadé. for Man (1894) 192 Even a republican 
government is compelled to parent such of its people as are 
not capable of self-government. 

Parentage (péeréntédz). [a. F. parentage 
(1ath c. in Lattré), & Paved PARENT + -AGE.) 

1. Exercise of the functions of a parent; parental 
conduct or treatment. rare. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton iv.123 Our fader..sholde 
have slayne vs, if it hadde not be our lorde that kepte vs 
therfro .. Sore harde parentage dyd he shewe to vs, our 
naturell fader. 1623 Wovxoernt Jarrow Fr. Pongue 478/2 
Good Amitie is a second Parentage. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 3) L. 269 Plato ordains community of wives, and 
interdicts parentage. 

+2. Parents collectively. Oés. rare. 

1513 Brapsnaw Sé. Werburge t. 1851 This blessed Audry 
from her yonge acge Was .. Obedyent lowly vnto her 
parentage. xz590 Srensea /. Q. 1. x. 27, He... Inquyrd, 
which of them most did Jove her parentage? 

3. Derivalion or descent from parents, esp. in 
refcrence to the particular parent or parents; 
‘birth’, lineage. 

1565 Coorer fhesaurus, Darentela ., Parentage: aun- 
cestrie. 1593 SuHaxs. 2 Hen, V/, WwW. ii, 152 ‘he elder 
Ichild],.. ignorant of bis birth and parentage, Became a 
Bricklayer, when he came to age. 1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 
Pref. 18 ‘hat doubly Honourable (both for his parts and 
parcniege) Mr. Boyle. 2765 Biackstoxe Conny. 1. ix. 363 
Setulements by parentage ..all legitimate children being 
really settled in the parish where their parents are settled, 
1890 FREEMAN .Vors. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 714 ‘The alleged 
parentage of her son Harold was generally doubted. 

b. fg. Derivation from an anthor or source, 
origin. 

rs8x Mccaster Positfons v. (1887) 35 This worde, ypoppe- 
qtixy, With..ypadexy, both the two 3? one parentage and 
petigree, 3164x Witkixs Alath. Alagick 1. it. (1648) 9 We 
shall find it to spring from honourable parentage. 1833 L. 
Rotewie Waad. by Lore 153 ‘Vhe supersution..is of very 
ancient and respectable parentage, 1882 Farrar arly 
Chr. IL. 436 Sin,.shows by ethical likeness its Satanic 
parentage. : i f 

4. spec. Derivation or descent from parents in 
relation to inherited rank or character ; hereditary 
degree or quality; ‘family’, ‘birth’. Usually 
with qualifying adj.; in quot. 1608 adso/. good 
birth, high rank. 

31490 Caxton Eneyios xi. 41 They whiche ben borne of basse 
parentage. 21948 [ALL Chrov., fen. 777 38 Cicile Duches 
of Yorke..a woman of small stature, but of muche honour 
and high parentage. 2568 GRaFTon Céron. LL. 649 Heyres of 
great parentage in the South part, r6005uans. A. 1 £1. 
iv. 39 He askt me of what parentage I was; 1 told him of as 

4 as he. 2608 Dov & Creaver Axfos. Prov, xi-xii. 49 
Poste women which neither haue parentage, nor beauty, 
nor riche apparel to set them forth. 1754 SuerLock Disc. 
{1759) I. ili. 95 They lee him with the Meanness of 
his Parentage. 1838 Lyon Aéice 1. xi, Born of humble 
parentage. i 

+5. Relationship, kinship ; coaes. relations collec- 
tively, kindred. Oéds. 

zsq8 Lo. Somerser Fist. Scots Aivb, By mariage .. 
one bloude, one lignage and entage, is made of twoo. 
1587 Fieminc Contn, fJolinshed U1. 1002/1 By equalitie 
and loue, which is by parentage and mariage. 1657 Eaxt 
Mono, tr. Paruta's Pol, Dise. 56 1f Cato had not despised 
the Parentage offered him by Pompey. 1693 Tare in 
Dryden's Fuvenud xv. Notes ey 382 The Souldier is also 
priviledg'd to inake a Will, and to give away his Estate, 
which he got in War.. without consideration of Parentage, 
or Relations. 1768 Boswr.t Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 93 Signor 
Luiggi Giafferi.. who had a numerous parentage. 

6. The condition or status of a parent; parent- 


hood. Also fig. 

3876 Giapstoxe Homeric Synehr. x65 This supposes that 
Tyre, since it had reached the age of political parentage, 
must have come into possession of considerable power sonic 
time before, 1877 Mrs. Puerps Story of Avis xv. 275 
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Romances, in which parentage is represented as a blindly 
deifying pusilese, which it were an irreverence to associate 
with teething..or an insnfficient income, 1887 Buackmore 
Springhaver Wl. 54 Another race..with doubts whether 
marriage could make parentage between them, 

7. = PARAGE 4. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cyc. s. v. Parage, This Parage being 
an equality of duty, or service among brothers and sisters, 
some bave called it Fratriage and Parentage. . 

Parental (parental), @. [ad. L. parentalis: 
see PARENT and -aL. Cf. obs. F. parental (16th c, 
in Godef.).] 

1, Of or pertaining to a parent; characteristic of 


or resembling a parent; fatherly or motherly. 

1623 Cocxeram, Parentadt, of or helonging to the parents. 
1646 Sir T. Browse /’sere/, Ep. 143 Ut overthrows the 
carefull course, and parentall provision of nature. 1798 
Maxtuus ofpul. (1806) HI. tv. vii. 399 One of the most 
delightful passions in human nature—parental affection, 
1826 Disracu Wie. Grey wy. vi, The finger pressed on the 
parental lip warned him to silence. 1856 Frovor //is¢. 
Eng. (1858) IL. vii. 159 The early English held almost 
Roman notions on the nature of parental authority. | 

2. Of the nature of a parent; /ig. that is the 
sonrce or origin from which something springs. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 1s If 1 can but finde the parentall 
root, or formall reason of a Truth, Lam quiet. 1727-46 
Tuomson Saanmer§77 ‘Vo Parental Nature pay The tears of 
grateful joy. 1813 W. ‘Taytor in Wonthly Rev. LXXI. 477 
The first appendix..attempts to shew that it [Sanscrit] is 

arental to the Low-Dutch and other Gothic Dialects of 

Surope. 1877 Owrn Mrg. Wellesley’s Desf. p. xxiii, The 
principal, and (so to speak) parental agent in that scheme. 
xgoq H. Batercey in Chr. Work? 11 Feb, 22/5 When the 
nesting season is over, the parental robins retire to the 
thickest woods and copses. if he 

Hence Parentality (perénte'liti), the state or 
condition of being a parent, parenthood ; Pare'nt- 
ally adv., in the manner of a parent. 

1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xvie $50 It involves in it 
divestment of parentality; to wit, of parecnitys or of ma- 
ternity, or of both, 180r W. Tavior in Wonthly Mae. XH. 
578 He absolves debauchery from the cares of parentality, 
179t Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 197 Whatever rights 
the king enjoys as elector, bave been always parentally 
exercised. 1837 Str F. B. Heao rg Dee. in Varrative ix. 
(1839) 319, I parentally called upon them [the Canadian 
rel leaders}, as their Governor, to avoid the effusion of 
human blood. es : 

| Parentalia (parent lia). 74 [L. parentilia 
lit. parental things or rites.]_ Among the ancient 
Romans, Periodical ohservances in honour of dead 
parents or relations; also /ravsf. as title of a work 


(so L. in Ausonius). 

1706 in Putuitrs, 1750 Wren (¢/¢/e) Parentalia, or Memoirs 
of the Family of the Wrens, 1801 Suraw in Southey's Tha- 
faba vin, note, For. .two or three months after any person is 
interred, the female relations go once a week to weep over 
the grave, and perforin their parentalia upon it. 

+ Parentate, 2. Os. [f L. parentat-, ppl. 
stem of parentdre, f. parent-et PARENT: sec -ATE", 
Cf. F. parenter in same sense.]  in/r. To celebrate 
the funeral rites of parents or relations; hence in 
general sense, to offer funeral obsequies. 

1620 Barret Ded. Southwweels Poents (Turntull) 246 Not 
to perish unrevenged, they parentated to themselves, with 
the blood of the Senate. 1623 CockEraM, /‘arentate, to 
celebrate ones parents funerals, 1654 R. Conrincton tr. 
Justine xt.159 He did parentate to the Tombs of those who 
fell in the Trojan war. /déd. xxxix. 470 By her death [he] 
did parentate to the Ghosts of his wife. 

Parentation (pé-rént-, psréntéifon). ? Obs. 
[ad. L. parentatiin-em,n. of action from parentire : 
see prec. So F. farentation (16th c.).] The per- 
formance of the faneral rites of parents or rela- 
tives; hence, any memorial service for the dead. 

1627 May Lucax ww. 867 Let Fortune this new parentation 
make For hated Carthages dire spirits sake. 1972 Nuceny 
tr, Hist, Fr. Gerund Vt, 265 An happy voyage over the 
procellons ocean of your funeral parentation. 1807 Ronix- 
SON Archevol, Greca 1. xxiv, 124 Children and heirs were 
to perform the accustomed rites of parentation. 

a‘rentdom. nonce-wd. [f. PARENT sb. + -DoM.] 
The realm, domain, or body of parents. 

1840 New Monthly Alag. LIX. 168 All parentdom is up 
in arms against it. 

Pa‘rented, @. rare. [f. as prec. + -xD 2.] 
comb.) Having parents (of a specified kind), 

1902 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 5/1 The best parented children 
have to suffer exile at times. 4 

+Parentele. Oss. [a. V. parenidle (15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. farentéa telationship.] 

1. Kinship, relationship; kindred. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 84 Certes parentele is In two 
maneres outher goostly or flesshly. 1422 tr. Secrela Seerel., 
Priv, Priv. 163 Honestly hym he Prayed..wyth his grete 
Perentele awhyle hym dysporte. 1541 S¢, Pagers Hen, V111, 
IIL. 346 The Juges..inclyned to parcialitie and unlauful 
favor unto their parentile and affynytie. 

2. = PARENTAGE 3, 4. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1 x]. 54b/2 
They ben comen of grcte fig a and lygnage in worldly 
honour. ¢15§30 L. Cox Ahet. (1899) 57 He hath spoken of 
his parentele and hryngynge vp in youth @1734 Norta 
Exam. |. iii. §156 (1740) 223 Not so many.,as there were 
Cities strove for the Parentele of Homer. 

Parenterlinarie, -lignarie: seePaRprep. 1g. 

+ Pare:nthese, v. Oés. rare. [f. PARENTHES-I3 
or its F. form parenthdse.] trans. To intersperse 
as with parentheses, 


(In 


475 


1635 J. Havwaro tr. Biond?s Ranish'd Wirg, 226 A faint 
voyce, Whose..lamentations were often parenthesed with 
sighes and teares. /éid. 228 Shee (parenthesing her words 
with greedy kisses) thus bespake him, 

Parenthesis (pirenpisis). DP}. -theses (-siz), 
[a. med.L., a. Gr. mopév@ecrs, f. mapevribévar to 
put in beside, f. map(a- beside + év in + 7iO€évar to 
place, @éois placing. Cf. F. parenthise (15th c.), 
Tt. Aone 

Ll. An explanatory or qualifying word, clause, or 
sentence inserted into a passage with which it has 
not necessarily any graminatical connexion, and 
from which it is usually marked off by round or 
square brackets, dashes, or commas. 

1568 Grarton Céron. I, 811 The Duke somwhat marueyl- 
yng at his sodaine pauses, as thoughe they were hut Paren- 
thesis, with a high conntenaunce sayde. 1586 A. Dav Live. 
Secretary WW. (1625) 83 Parenthesis, an intercluding of a 
sentence ..commonly set betweene two halfe circles, as thus, 
Jam content (not in respect you deserue so muchat my bands? 
onely for pittie sake to hearken vnto you, 1637 R. Bertier 
Doctr, Sabb, 218 Note M. Breerwoods Parenthesies. 1659 in 
Burton's Bae (x828) TV. 283 Vou sce the inconyeniency of 
a long parenthesis; we have forgot the sense that went 
hefore. 1762 SveRNE 77. Shandy Vo xvi, The phenomenon 
had not been worth a parenthesis, 1880 Muresan Gaius 
Introd. 12 What is illegible.., but..obvious from the con- 
text.., is in italics, within marks of parenthesis (). 

tb. A passage introduced into a context with 
which it has no connexion ; a digression. Obs. 

1600 Heywooo ist Jt. Life. J Wks. 1874 1.29 Away with 
this parenthesis of words. 1654 Garaker Dése. Apod. 4 Vint 
let this go fora Parenthesis; return we to our task. 1757 
H. Wanrotn Lett. 22. Wan 5 May (1846) LE, 288, | thought 
you would prefer this parenthesis of politics. 

e. Asa grammatical or rhetorical figure, 

158 Puttennaw Ang. Poesie wi. xii[i.] (Arb) 180 Your 
first figure of tollerable disorder is (Parenthesis) or by an 
English name the (Ensertonr). 1836 H. Rocers J, //oiwe xi. 
(1863) 333 He is..fnll of involution, parenthesis, and awk- 
ward transposition. 1902 Daily Chron. 5 May 4/3 That 
essential quality of the amusing storyteller, the art of paren- 
thesis, the dropping in of the appropriate and unexpected 
word, the swift and illuminating phrase. . 

2. transf. An interval; an interlude; a hiatus. 

1599 B. Joxson Lu, Man ont of [un mili, | ne're knew 
tabacco taken as a parenthesis, before. 1628 EarLe J/icro- 


cosm., eAntiguary (Arh) 29 A Manuscript he pores on ener- | 


tastingly, especially if the couer be all Moth-eaten, and the 
dust make a Parenthesis betweene enery Syllable. 1654 R. 
Coorincton tr. Justine wt. 62 In the Parenthesis of time 
whiles the Infant grew up, he..made Laws for the Spartans, 
19796 Bursey Alem, Aletastasto VY}. 162 Rural amusements 
usually serve asa parenthesis to music. 1899 Stort. Brook: 
Eng, Lit.152 During that parenthesis of bud governinent and 
national tamult which filled the years between the death of 
Aldfrith..and the renewed peace and order under Ceolwulf. 

3. The upright carves ( ) collectively, used to 
include words inserted parenthetically; now nsually 
in pl. farentheses; ‘round brackets * 

Also extended to the ‘ square brackets’ or crotchets [ }. 

1915 in Somers 7racés V1. 436 Our old Bibles. had these 
Words..in small Letters, and sometimes in a Parenthesis. 
1971 Luckomne //tst. f"rénting 274 The Parenthesis serves 
to inclose such parts of a Period as make no part of thesub- 
ject. 1823 HH. t jnookE Lutrod, Crystalfogr. 238 ‘This 
symbol is placed in a parenthesis to distinguish it from a 
combination of three simple or mixed deerements, 1824 [see 
Parextuetic 1). 183r Cariyie Sart. Kes. 1. iv, Sentenees 
--in quite angular attitudes, buttressed-up by props (of 
parentheses and dashes). Zod. ‘The words in parentheses. 

b. ¢ransf. A pair of curved lines or figures 
resembling ‘round brackets’. 

1608 Day Law-Trickes 11. Ej, Doost see Vulcan with 
the horning parenthesis in his fore-head! 1820 Lann Avia 
Ser. 1. Christ's Llosp, 35 Mrs. ago, Weaving those ingenious 
parentheses called cat-cradles. 

Parenthesist (pire'npésist), [{ ParExTHe- 
SIZE; see -18t.] One who introduces a parenthesis. 

at e. Pioneer Dec. 27 His poverty is here put to silence 
.. by this parenthesis—(‘but thou art rich’)... No doubt, 
the parenthesist had in his eye Polyearp’s riches towards 
God exclusively. 

Parenthesize (parenpisaiz), v. 
TUES-18 + -IZE: cf. entphas-tze.] 

L. trans. To insert as a parenthesis; to express 
or state in parenthesis, (Usually with obj. clause.) 

1837 Soutuey Dector cxix. IV. 181 Sir Kenelin Dee ob- 
serves..that ‘it is a common speech (hut ', he parenthesizes, 
‘only amongst the unlearned sort) dé tres medici duo athet’, 
1854 Lowen Frail. in [taly Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 167 Speaking 
of Italian quarrels, } am tempted to parenthesize here another 
which I saw at Civita Vecchia. : 

b. utr. To introduce a parenthesis, to say 
something in parenthesis. 

1880 Bricut Sf. at B’hant 19 Mar., | was going to observe 
—but your friendly interruptions forced me to parenthesise, 

2. ¢rans. To insert a parenthesis in; to interlard 
or intersperse with parentheses. 

1889 Lancet 22 June 1277/1 The amount of constant prac- 
tice that is required to take a verbatim report of a compli- 
eated and much parenthesised speech. 

3. To put between marks of parenthesis; to 
bracket. 

1866 Contemp. Kev. WI. 470 If our parenthesized question 
admit of anegative answer, 1866 Sat. Rev, XXI1. 26 Each 
word or member of a phrase, with its explanation appended 
Wares clauses. ° 

To curve into the shape ( )}. Astmorous, 


[f Panes. 


1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 771/1 Legs somewhat paren-_ 


thesized by usage to the saddle, 


| 
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Parenthetic (perénpetik), 2. [ad. med.L. 
parentheticous, a, Gr, *napevOerix-ds, f. napévderos 
Be in beside’, f, mapertiBévar; sce PARENTHESIS, ] 

. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a paren- 
thesis; inserted as a parenthesis. 

1776 G. Horne Comm, 1's, \xxiii. 11, | would rather sup- 
pose the foregoing verse (to whomsoever it may belong) 
to be parenthetic. 1824 L. Munray Ang. Gram. (ed. 4.0. 
410 The parenthesis itself does not supply ween of a point 
between the parenthetic clause, and the words iinmediately 
preceding it. 1883 J. Paxnker Afost. Life I. 6 They speak 
of him with many parenthetic qualifications. 

b. fg. Interposed in the course o!f something elsc. 

1876 Gro, Extor Daw. Der. xxxiv, Deronda took in these 
detailshy parenthetic glances. 1881 Masson De QOurneey 61 
About a year..of parenthetic peace and happiness. 

= next, 2. rare. 

1782 Tyurs Ahafpsody on Pope 33 Cleland (whom he 
describes as a an of sense, ..and, to be very parenthetic, who 
was the Will Honeycomb of the Spectator’s club). 


Parenthe tical, 2. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
= prec. 1. 

1624 T. Scort (¢/¢4) Votives Anclie: or the Desires and 
Wishes of England, in a Parenthetical Discourse. 1638 
Rouse Mean Unis, ix. (1702) 128 ‘The three first verses. . 
being a Parenthetical Interposition. 1855 HE. Spencer Jytne. 
Psychol. (1872) E41. vi, 62 Returning from this parenthetical 
disenssion, 1868 I. Kpwarns Aadee/ 1 xait 503 It had 
many times found parenthetical employinent in urging upon 
Salisbury yet one expedition more. 

2. Characterized by parenthesis; addicted to or 
using parenthesis. 

1837-9 Hartan ffist, Lit ui. $141 We call it levity, when 
the inind is easily diverted, and the discourse is parenthetical. 
1846 Por 4. S. Séeplons Wks. 1864 ULE. 62 [Style] involved, 
needlessly parenthetical 1859 Hees Prreands in Co Seri. 
JL. rr Vhen there is the parenthetical talker. 

3. Curved like (| 5 bandy.  xouce-use. 

1856 K.P. Berto: Medinah xxvii. W1.217 An Indian 
won, with her semi-Fartar features..and her thin paren- 
thetical legs, 
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whom are parenthetically devout. 1874 H.R. Rr 
Fohu Bapt. v. $ 3. 337 Vhe clanse..is brought in paren- 
thetically, and is not the main point of the statement. 

Parenthood (peénthad).  [f Parent sé. 
+ -Hoop.] The state or position of a parent: 
fatherhood or motherhood. 

1856 Miss Meriocn ¥. ffalifer xxv, Vhose on whom the 
Father of all men has bestowed the holy dignity of parem. 
hood. 1873 H. Srexcen Stud. Sociof xv. (1874) 371 Parent- 
hood produces a mental exaltation not otherwise producibie. 

Parenticide! (pirentisaid). [f. 1. purestt-en 
Parent sd, + -c1pE 1.) One who murders his parent. 

1656 in Hrount Glossegr. 1834 Coneeipce in Cottle 
fiarly Reevdl, (1837) EH. 249 Vain, dark Frror’s nncouth 
child, Blameless parenticide ¢ 

Parenticide 2. rare—°. [fas pree. + -CIDF 2.) 
‘The murder of a parent. 

1658 Puts, Varenti ide, a killing of ones Parents 

Parentile, variant of ParENtELE Obs. 

+Paventine. Ods. rare. [Derived in some 
way from Parnst: cf. OF, parenté AY, pareited , 
Pparentesse, paventots parentage.] Varenlage. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 841 Noriture & connyng, bewte & parentyne. 
Lbid, 3241 Zit for his parentyne, to pipe, as doith a miowse, 
J woll hym tech. 

Parentless (péréntlés), a. [f. Parent sd. 
+ -LES3.] Without parents; fatherless and mother- 
less; orphaned. Also fg. Having no (known or 
traceable) pareits, author, or source. 

1561 T. Norton Cafein's Just. u. xvi. (1634) 245 He will 
not leave them as parentlesse, but will come againe to them. 
1610 Wirr. Mag, ng. Efisa Induct. 778 Vhy Orphans left 
poore parentlesse alone. | 1800 H. K. Wirite Hand, Boy, 
am a parentless wandering boy. 1862 MrnivaLe Lou. Eaip. 
(1865) VII. 1x. 289 ‘Thus it is that the Colosseum, the mast 
conspicuous type of Roman civilization, .. is nameless and 
parentless. : ae 

Parentship (pe»rént fip). [fas prec. + -snir.] 
The office or position of a parent. 

1849 Yast's Alay. XVI. 510 In the sphere of parentship 
there are two human providences, 1895 J. Kion Aloral. 5 
Relig, viii. 337 ‘The ideas that flow from it are not kingship 
and citizenship, but parentship and sonship. 

l|Parepididymis (pirepididimis).  Avaé. 
[mod. L., f, Pan(a- 11 4 Eprprpy3is.] The organ 
of Giraldes, a mass of convoluted tubules just 
above the epididymis. [Hence Parepidi*dymal c., 
pertaining to the parepididymis. 

1831 {see ParoorHoron]. 1888 Ronreston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 355 Remnants of the non-sexual part of the 
mesonephros may persist (par-epididymis, par-oophoron, of 
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Manunalia). 1890 Cent. Dict., Parepididymat. 

Parepigastric (pirepigze'strik), a. Anat. [f. 
Yani 1 + Epicastric.) Situated or occurring 
beside or about the epigastrinm. 


1876 tr. von Zientssen's Cycl. Med, VV. 30 This pulsation 
is designated in general terms ‘epigastric’...But still to 
avoid confusion with another form, .it is better to designate 
the first-ementioned as ‘ parepigastric *. 


PAREPITHYMIA. 


| Parepithymia (pirepipi'mia). Path. [mod. 
L., £ Par(a-l1 + Gr. émOupia desire.] A mental 
disorder characterized by perverted desires. Mence 
Parepithy‘mic a., relating to parepithymia. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Parepithymia, Parepithymic. 

Pareplum, obs. forin of PEAR-f/um. 

+Pare’pochism. 0és. [f. Pan(s-11 + Epocu 
+-IsM: cf. parachronism.] An error of date. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. x. 63 A gross Parepochisin 
committed hy Josephus. ¢4/d. xi. 81 And so fairly com- 
mitted a Parepochism, the taking one Epocha for another. 

Parer (pera). [f. Pare v. + -eR ©] a. An 
instrument for paring. 

1573 Tusser é/usd. (1878) 98 A hone and a parer, like sole 
ofa te, to pare away grasse and to raise vp the roote, 
1600 Hakiuyt Voy. U1 271 The women with short peckers 
or parers,..doe onely breake the vpper part of the ground 
to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde stubbes of corne 
stalks, 1828 Moir Afausie Waueh xiii. (1833) 89 A sharp 
shoemaker's parer, 3883 Lovert in #’rec. A. Geog. Soc. 
29 Jan. 68 The shoeing-smith. .drawing this parer or gonge 
over the hoof. 

b. A person that pares, in various senses. 

1862 Mars. H. Woon Jfrs. Hfadliéh, . xx, There were 
parers, grounders, leather sorters, a utters, nakers-up, 
and else. 1887 Gisstinc 7hyrca 111, iii. 62 The old man 
must have..friends about him, and not cold-blooded pinchers 
and parers. 

Parer, obs. form of PARTRE. 

Parergal (parsigil),@. [f. PARERG-ON + -AL.] 
Of the nature of a parergon; snbsidiary, supple- 
mentary. So + Parerge'tic, -ical [cf. exergetic] 
adjs., in same sense. 

1827 G. S. Faner Sacer. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1. 53 On 
the morrow of this parergal sahbath,as being the beginning 
of the barley-harvest, they were directed to bring a sheaf of 
the first-frnits for a wave-offering. 1643 R. Banu Lett, 
to Spang 2 oe (1841-2) IT. 72, 1 take Wednesday, either 
before or afternoon for some parergetick Diatribes. fad 
Warktncton Off Glass xv.15g If there be any parergeticall 
clauses, not suiting true judgement. 

+Parerga'stical,¢. Ods. rare. [f. Parercon, 
after Gr. épyaorix-ds working + -At.J Of the nature 
of a parergon, done as by-work. 

1897 G. Harvey Vrfunuing Nashe Wks. (Grosart) WT. 15 
But to leaue these parergasticall speeches and to come to 
your trimming, because J will deale roundly with you. 

Parergic ‘pard-1dzik), a. rare. [f. as Parer- 
Gox + -1¢.]_ Pertaining to by-work. 

1g00 G. W. E. Russetn Conferences Ded. 27 Tame spirits 
of a parergic pen. 

Parergon (parsigen). Pl. parerga (in 7 
erron. parergas). [L. parergon an extra ornament 
in art, a. Gr. mdapepyor by-work, subordinate or 
secondary business, etc., sb. use of neuter of 
napepyos beside or in addition to the main work, 
f, napa beside + épyov work.]} | 

]. In Vainting: Something subordinate or ac- 
cessory to the main subject; hence, generally and 

fig., Ornamental accessury or addition, grace, 
embellishment. ? Ods. 

1601 Hottano Pifny 11. 532 He painted among those by- 
works (which painters call Parenga) certaine small gallies 
and tittle long barks, to show therby the small beginnings of 
his art. 2612 Peacnam Graphice 45 For your Parergus or 
needlesse graces, yon may set forth the same with Farm- 
honses, Water-mills, Pilgrims travelling, &c. 1656 BiounT 
Glossogr. sv. Landskip, Al that which in Picture is not of 
the body or argument thereof is Laadskip, Parergon, or 
hy-work, 1658 Prtisirs s.v. Lantskif, The persons are 
called the Argument, the Landskip the Parergon or Bye. 
work, 1724 R. Wourow Life J. Wodrow (1828) 68 These 
were the proper parerga to and the gentlemanly learning 
ofa minister. i 

2. By-work, subordinate or secondary work or 
business ; work apart from one’s main business or 
ordinary employment. 

¢ 1618 E. Botton Bees 1. iv, For that the Subject.. 
is rather Parergon, thea the thing it self 1 write of. 1673 O. 
Wacker /iéuc. xiv. 197, | advise to, but onely as. a parergon, 
not anemployment. 1897 4 thenazuiig Jan. 51/3{ He] pursued 
astronomy as a parergon (to use his own favourite phrase). 

+3. A supplemental work. (As title of a book.) 

1726 Ay.irre (¢itle) Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani: 
or,aCommentary by Way of Supplement to the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England. 

+Parergy. Ots. [f. prec. with change of 
suffix.) A thing beside the purpose in hand. 

1646 Sin T. Baowne Pseud. Ef, vit. xvi. 373 The Scriptures 
being serions, and commonly omitting such Parergies, it 
will be unreasonable from hence ta condemne all laughter. 
1650 Cuarteton Paradoxes Prol. 12 Whether Roman Vitriol 
may not be justly referred to the Classis..must be a parergy 
here todisputeit. 1656 Biount Glossog>., Parergy, Parergon 
or Parerguu,..any thing that is besides the principal 
question, point or purpose in hand. 

Pares, paresche, pareshe, obs. ff. Parisn. 

Paresi: see Partsts, a French coin. 

|| Paresis (perr/sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. wépeos 
letting go, slackening of strength, paralysis, f. 
naptévar to let go, let fall, relax, etc., f. wapa- by 
+ iéva: to let go.] 

1. Path, Partial or incomplete paralysis, paralysis 
affecting mnscular motion but not sensation. 
General paresis, a. term used by some for progressive 
paralysis of the insane. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paresis,a sort of 
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Palsie. 1790 ip C. Swvru in, Afed. Comautn. U1. 491 He 
had..been subject to.. paresis or palsy. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.144 Lhe paresis of the olfactory nerves. 
1867 Fut é’rfuc. & Pract. Med. 645. 3874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
108 The form of insanity was ro paresis in eight cases. 
1899 Alldxtt's Syst. Med. VIN. 301 “There was paresis of 
the left side of the face, paresis of the arm, and complete 
paralysis of the hand and foot. 

Jig. 1896 Ilowetis /mipressions & Exp. 208 The slowly- 
creeping desolation, the gradual paresis, that was seizing 
upon the late full and happy life of our hotel. 

2. The ‘letting go’ or ‘dropping’ of elements 
of a word. 

1885 Trans, Amer. Philol. Assce. App. p. xxxi, He [the 
Negro] has simply taken the principle of paresis, or word- 
neglect,—-a principle by which smaculate becomes mote 
(a spot)—and worked it out to its ultimate consequences. 

Paressh, paresshe, obs. forms of PARISH. 

Paresthesia, variant of PaRaSTHESIA. 

Paretic (pare'tik), ¢. ath. [ad. mod.L. 
paretic-us, {. Gr. mdper-os relaxed, palsied: sce 
-ic.} Of or pertaining to paresis; affected with 
or characterized by paresis. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 480 A debilitated 
and paretic state of the liver. 1888 Fors (U. S.) Sept. r01 
The increase of paretic dementia, and the increase of 
alcoholic insanity. 1896 Aldbutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 350 The 
use of the kathode for paralytic or paretic states, 

lJence Pare'tically adv. 

1878 Suzithsonian ust, Rep. 361 He proved that..currents 
(of galvanism] travelling in both directions act parctically. 

Par excellence: see Par prep. Ib. 

Pareyll, obs. f. Perit. Pareylle, var. Pare. 

Parfait, -ayt, -ect, -et, -it, -ite, etc., obs. ff. 
Perrect. Parfay: see PERFAY. 

|| Parfilage (parfila:z). [F., f. parfiler to 
unravel thread by thread : in OF. pounfiler, f. pour 
for + fi? thread.J] The unravelling of gold or 
silver thread from laces, epaulets, tassels, etc. ; 
fashionable as a pastime among ladies, esp. in 
France, in the latter part of the 18th century. 

1894 8. Donson 18/4 Cent. Vignettes Ser. 11. 256 Of the 
Austrian Court and its decorums, of its parflage and its 
card-parties, Lady Mary has much to say. 1896 Godey's 
Wag. Feb. 177/2 The business was known as parfilage, 
and the seat Biers {called Aur/ideuses), when they went 
to court, took arge bags to hold whatever they received 
from the men. /é#7¢., ‘The countess introduces a scene in 
one of her novels ridiculing parfilage. 

! Parfleche (parficf). Also -flesh. [app. 
Canadian I'r.] Among some tribes of North 
American Indians: A hide, usually of a buffalo, 
deprived of the hair and dried by stretching on 
a frame; an article made of such hide. 

1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 168 Opposite the chief... 
lay several very fine robes and parfleshes finely painted. 
1882 R. bk, Dovcr Our Hrd dudiaus xix. 254 note, Among 
almost all the Plains tribes, the common name for a skin so 
prepared is ‘parfleche', aud alinost everything made of it is 
also ‘parfleche', 1899 G. B. Gaissewn in Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXILL. 25/2 10 an Indian village..the hand that scrapes 
the parfleche rules the camp. 

Parforce, obs. £. Perrorck. Parforme, 
-fourme, -fourne, obs, ff. PERForM. 

Parfornyashe, var. PERFURNISH Oés, 

Parfyght, parfyt, obs. ff. Perrect. 

Pargana, -ganna, variants of PERGUNNAH. 

Pargasite (paugissit). Avi. [ad. Ger. par- 
gasit (Steinheil 1814), f£. argas in Finland, where 
fonnd: see -ITE12b.] A green or greenish varicty 
of HIORNBLENDE. 

1818 T. THomsox Aaa Philos, X1. 469 A new minerat 
called pargasite has been sent to this country, 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 235 Pargasite is usually made to include green 
and bluish-green kinds, occurring in stout lustrous crystals, 
or granular. 

Parge (paidz), v. ? Obs. [?Shortened from 
Parcet v.] = PARGET v. 1. 

yor in New Eng. Hist. § Gen. Reg. (1879) XXXIIT. 176 
vote, To point the garret and to Parge the chimnyes with 
good Lime morter. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 31 
‘They do not Parge, or (which is all one) Plaster their 
Garrets. 31805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 57 ‘Vhe 
thatch should be properly parged with line-mortar on the 
inside, to prevent any dust falling npon the milk. =, 

So + Parge-work = Parcer sd, 2, PARGETING 2. 

1649 in Archxologia X. 403 Above which (waynscot) is 
a border of freet or parge worke wrought..the seeling is of 
the same fret or parge worke. 

Pa-rge-board. = BARGE-ROARD, 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 42 Barge-board, Berge- 
board, Verge-board, or Parge-board. 4 

+ Pa-rgen, v. Obs. Altered form of PanrGeET v. 
Hence + Pargener (-ur). = PARGETER. 

1449-50 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 239 Pro le pargenynge 
eccl. par. supradicte. 1489 Jriory of Rinchale in Parker 
Gloss. Archit. (1845) I. 272 Pro le pergenyng et weschyng 
ecclesia de Fynkhall. 

Parget (pai1dzét), sb. Also 5-7 pariet ¢=/), 
6 -ette, 6 pergit, 7 parjet. [app. f. ParGeT v. 
(or from same sonrce).] . 

1. Plaster spread npon a wall, ceiling, etc.; 
whitewash; ronghcast ; in mod. dial. sec. a plaster 
made of lime and cow-dung with which the flues 
of chimneys are lined. 

13.. E. &. Altit, P. B. 1536 A fust faylaynde be wryst, 
Pased on be parget, purtrayed lettres, 
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PARGETED. 


flusb.\. 414 The parget of thi wongh Le strong & bryght, 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 383/2 Pa{rlget, or playster for wallys, 
Fee tera. 1530 Pauscr. 252/1 Pariette for walles, 

lauchisscvre. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. 69 Wrytinge..in 
the wbight parget of the wall of the kynges palace. 1639 

Horn & Roa. Gate Lang. Unt, xiii. (1443) § 526 Wih his 
trovell hee roughcasteth all over with plastering; to wit, 
with slaked lime..and with parjet. 1789 M. Mapan tr. 
Perstus (1795) 120 note, The plaster, parget, or rough cast 
of awall. 1842-76 Gwut Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Parget, a 
name given to the rough plaster used for lining chimney 
flues, and formed of lime and cow's dung. 

Jig. 1597 J. Kixc On Jonas (1618) 162 Wipe out the 
parget of thy Hinttog, honours, and take a naked view of thy 
naked selfe. 1657 W. Morice Cocxa guasi Kowy Def. xx. 
372 With what parget soever men may daub. 

2. spec. Ornamental work in plaster; a facing of 


plaster with ornamental designs in relief or in- 


| dented, used for decoration of walls: also called 


pargeting. (+ Also applied to other wall-decora- 
tion, as gilding: cf. next, 1c.) Oés. or Hest. 

{a 1400-50 Alexander 5285 A chambre,..parraillid all of 
plate-gold, pariet and opire.] 1569 Srexser Visions Betla 
1i, Golde was the parget: and the sielyng eke Did shine all 
scaly with fine golden plates. 1606 Syivestee Da Burtas 
ue iv, un. Afaguificence 1162 AN the Parget carv'd and 
branched trim With Flowrs and Fruits, and winged Chern- 
bim. 1726 Leont Afderte’s Archit. 11. a Unless you will 

rant thé name of painting to a parget of various colours... 
This parget may be made of red oker burnt. 

+3. Gypsum used for making plaster; plaster-stone. 

1657 Tomunson Kenou's Disp.27 Many Poysons are drawn 
from Minerals..as Quicksilver, red-Lead, Parget. 1762 tr. 
Busching's Syst. Geog. \\\. 56 Near Bardi, among the 
parget and chalk-veins, are found sexangular crystals, 

+4. transf. Paint (for the face): cf. next,2. Obs. 

1593, Dravton Ectogues iv. 77 And Beauties selfe..Scorn’d 
Paintings Pergit, and tbe borrowed Haire. 

Parget (paudgét), v. Also 4 parchet, 5-6 
pargett(e, pergette, (5 pergete, 6 pargytt), 6. 
pariet (¢=/), 7 pariete, perget, 7-8 pargit. 
[app. a. OF. pargeter, parjeter to throw or cast 
over a surface,in Litge parjeter = jointoyer (Godef.) 
(a term of masonry, to fill up the joints of stones 
with mortar or plaster’ Littré), £ par through, 
all over + jeter to throw or cast: cf. (1557) ‘they 
cast it all over with claie, to keepe out the wind’, 
Cast v. 57, and see KouGHCAST. 

The synonym sfargette (found only in Promp. Parv.) has 
suggested to some a connexion with L. sfargére, or a 
med.L. frequentative spargitare; the spelling pariet (i.e. 
parjet) has been by others ineptly connected with L. 
pariet-ent partition-wall.} 

1. ¢rans. To cover or daub with parget or plaster, 
to plaster (a wall, etc.) ; to adorn with pargeting 
or ornamental plaster-work. 

1382 Wveur £24. xiii. 10 And be bildide a wal, forsothe 
thet dawbeden [g/oss or pargetiden] it with fen with onten 
chaffis. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xvi. xxiv. (Bodl. MS5.), 
Cement.,to ioyne stones togedres and to pargette and to 
whitelyme walles. 1355 W,. Watreman Fardle Factions 
uh, xii, 3or The walles to be parieted without, and within, 
and diuersly paincted. 3632 Le Gryvs tr. Velleius Paterc. 
125 Quintus Catulus..shut himselfe up in a place lately 
pergetted with lime and sand, ..and_witball suffocating his 
owne breath, died. 1726 Leoss Adberti's Archit. 1. 1or/2 
Let the floor of your Vault be pargetted. 1869 Latest News 
5 Sept. 7 That no iron chimney bars i the arch 


| are absent, and that the flues are pargete: 


tb. To daub or plaster over zw##/ (anything). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xii, (Bodl MS.), Beene 
ge rneenset pe rof off her huyues wip wose and gomme. 
1594 Puat Fewedl-Ao. ut. 31 ‘Then parget ouer whatsoeuer 
thou wilt with this composition. 1656 Earu Mons. tr. 
Boceatint’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. xxvii. (1674) 104 They 
saw the Wretch pargeted with apparances four inches thick, 
all over his body. 1698 Frvea Ace. &. didia § P, 424 The 
continual confluence of Flocks of Water-Fowl. -having paved 

or pargetted the whole Rock [Ascension] with their Filth. 
te. To cover or decorate (a surface) with 
ornamental work of any kind, as gilding, precious 


stones, etc. Obs. 

1400-50 Alexander 3673 All pargestis (?pargettid) of plate 
aS pure as pe noble. we ia Fewell of Health 34b, The 
vessels of Glasse are pargetted and fenced, 1634 Sir T. 
Herreert 7 av. 61 Their outside tyling pargetted with azure 
stones resembling turquoises, 194 Mottevx Radbetais v. 
xxxviii, The Roof and Walls of the Temple. .all pargetted 
with Porphyry and Mosaick Work, 1886 R. F. Burton 
Araé, Nts. (abr. ed.) 1. 85 The couch of juniper-wood, 
pargetted with gold and silver. , 

+2. ¢transf. To daub or plaster (the face or 
body) with paint; to paint, Also ¢utr, for ref. Obs. 

wg81 Pernie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, wt, (1586) 125 b, Those 
dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion died faces. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sid Wor, v. ii, She's aboue fiftie too, and pargets! 1660 
V. Brooke Le Slanc’s Trav. 192 Vhey delight much to 
parget their bodies with a reddish earth. 

3. fig. ‘To cover with a fair appearance; to 
‘whitewash’, to smooth or gloss over. ? Obs. 

isg2 Couspir. Pretended Ref. 6 The sinke of these sinnes 
in ie hee alwayes smoothlie couered and parieted oner., 
with a very rare outward earnestnesse, 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. ii. C, Yhus they did. .parget, or roughcast their 
vices. 1824 Cartyie Wrlhedin Meister 11. xii. 237 If one 
did not try to parget-up the outward man as long as possible. 

Hence Pargeted ff/. a. 

1538 Ecvot, Calcatus, pergetted or whyte lymed. 1552 
Hu oet, Pargetted house, cafeata. 1645 Burcesse Serzi. 
Flo. Camnt. 30 =. 5x With faire, (specious, pargetted, 
glozing words). 1888 A thenzunt 16 June 760/2 Some charm- 


63420 Palla, on , \og pictures of old pargeted houses. 


PARGETER. 


+Pargeter (piudzéten. Ofs, Forms: 6 
pargetour(e, pergeter, 6-9 pargetter, 7 -gettor, 
-jetter, g -giter, 8- -geter. [orig. Aargelour = 
OF. *parjettenr, agent-n, from fparyel-er > sce prec.) 

1. A plasterer; a whitewasher. 

1538 Exvor, Cementarii, daubers, pargetters, rowghe 
masons, whiche do make onely walles, 1658 BromuAte 
Treat, Speeters 1. 8 Not far from the Town, he met 10 
Pargettors. carrying with them theirtools. 1826 J. Bainey 
Forcellini, Dealbator, one who white-washes, a pargeter. 


2. fig. One who ‘bedaubs’ with flattery; a 


sycophant. 

a1656 Ussirr Power Princes 1 (1683) 71 Let those 
parjetters of great men now come forth. 

Pargeting (pasdgétin), v4/. sd. [-1NG1,] 

1. The action of Parcet z, ; plastering ; adorning 
with plaster-work; +/ravsf. painting (of the face). 

1396 Compotus Ti7ill. Chert Custodis Coll. Cantuar. Oxon, 
(1881) 33 Item pro carecta calcis pro parchetting vjs. viijd. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 384/1 Pargettynge (or spargettynge of 
wallis), gifsacto, gifsatura, 1588 T. Tuomas Dict. (1606), 
Incrustatio, a laying over, a pargetting,..a rough-casting. 
1661 Rust Origen's Opin, in Phenix (1721) 1. 42 If the 
House be ruinous. .all the external Painting and Pargetting 
imaginable. .can neither secure the Inhabitants from its Fall. 
1703 ‘I’. N. City & C. Purchaser 218 Pargeting. signifies 
the Plastering of Walls, 1853 Turxer Dom, Archit. Hii. 
45 Impressed onthe plaster in the same manner as pargetting 
was performed. 

fig. 1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowy Diat. v.247 Much 
pargetting there is, to shew a disparity between the Word 
and Prayer and the Sacraments. 

2. concr. Plaster or plaster-work, often oma- 


mental: = Parcet sé. 1, 2. 

1388 Wvyeiir Ezek, xiii. 12 Where is the pargetyng [1382 
dawbynge], which 3e pargetiden? 1538 Ktvot, /ectorinn, 
the playstrynge or pariettynge of a house. 1603 KNoLLes 
fist. Turks (1621) 543 The wals glistered with red marble, 
and pargeting of divers colours, 1756 Br. Pococke 7'rav. 
(1889) 1f. 228 All the old houses in Herefordshire are huilt 
with frames of wood and mage work between, call'd pargit- 
ing. 1838 Ciel Lng. §& Arch, Jrni. 1. 212/2 The practice 
is to coat the inside of the flue with a composition of lime- 
mortar with cow-dung, called pace te is 1885-94 R. 
Bawces “ros § Psyche May 9 The pargeting of ceiling and 
of wall Was frescod o'er with figures manifold. 

3. attrib, 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage yu. i. go They annoynt it with 
a kinde of pargetting mortar. i 

Pargeting, ff/.c. [f. as prec. + -INc 2] 
That pargets; that ‘whitewashes’, glosses or 
smooths over. 

1637 Gutesrie Eng, Pop. Cerem. Ep, Aijb, Vou must 
not acquiesce in the pargetting verdice of those who are 
wealthy and welt at ease. 

+ Pargety,«. Ods. rare. [{. Parorr sd,+-¥.] 
Of the nature of plaster, sticky. 

3684 tr. Faubresar. Art Physick 1. 42 Four sorts [of 
flegm); the Watery..and the Pargetty. 

Pargo, pargie: see Porco, rorcy, 

Parhedral (pathedral), a. rare. [f. Gr. mape- 
dpos adj., sitting beside, sb. an associate, coadjutor 
+ -AL; cf. ParepRiau.) Attendant, subsidiary. 

1884 Guide io Exh. Gall. Brit. Mus. 94 Besides the 
princtpal gods, inferior or parhedral gods, personifications of 
the faculties, senses, and others. 

Parhelion (pasb?lign). Pl. parhelia (-ia), 
rarely-ions. Also 7 parelion, (J/. (erroz.) -elias, 
-helia’s), 8 parelium,-helium; also 8. 7 parelius, 
-oliog, -helius, #/. -elii, -helii; y. 7 paretie. [a. 
L. parélion, a. Gr. napydioy, also tapyAios, f, mapa- 
beside + #Aros sun. Early forms represent also 
the latinized parélius, parélium, and F. parélie 
(1847 in Ialz,-Darm.). The insertion of 4, after 
Gr. HAvos Aélios, is later.] 

1. A spot ona solar halo at which the light is 
intensified (usually at the intersection of two halos 
or bands of light), often prisinatically coloured, 
and sometimes dazzlingly bright, formerly supposed 
to be a reflected image of the sun ; a mock sun. 

Two or more parhelia are usually seen at once, on a level 
with and on opposite sides of the sun, and sometimes 
vertically above and below it. 

Baie » More Song of Soul n. i. 11, xxv, Glistring Parelies 
or other meteors, 1648 Bovis Seraph. Love xii, (1700) 61 
As absurd as it were for a Persian to offer his Sacrifice to 
a Parhelion (as the Greeks call that Meteor) instead of 
adoring the Sun. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gi. E-remip, 1. ii. 71 
The Sunne reflecting upon a cloud produces a Parelius, or 
a representation of his owne glory. 1661 BovLe Siyle of 
Script, 259 As parhelions [1675 parrhelions} to the sun. 
2665-6 Phil Trans. 1, 220 At the two extremities .. ap- 

ared two Parhelia’s or Mock-suns. 1706 Punturs, Pare- 
unt or Parhetiunt, a Mock Sun. 1721 W. Waistow in 
Phil, Trans. XXXI. 213 Two plain Parhelia, or Mock- 
Suns. 1784 Von Trott. Jeela 55 The parhelions are 
observed in Iceland chiefly at the approach of the Green. 
land ice. 18978 Nares Polar Sea J. xii. 301 A fine circular 
prismatic halo was seen round the sun with a distinct 
prismatic parhelion at the usual distance on each side and 
above it. f ' 

2. fig. Applied to a fainter image or reflection 
of something else. 

1647 T. Gooowin fits. (1861) Il}. 277 Parhelii, and 
resemblances, and shadows of those thoughts the mind 
secretly conceives and forms. 1683 J. Scotr Car. Life 
(1699) V. 341 Only the parhelius or reflection of the visible 
glory of him, 1867 Drarer Amer. Cie. War I, xxxiili. 563 
‘The sky was full of parhelions of delusive glory. 

Vou. VIL. 
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TIence Parheliacal (pash7loiakil), Parhelic 
(path#lik or -he‘lik) adys., pertaining to or re- 
sembling a parhelion. 

Parkeliacal ring or Fg ¢ircle, a horizontal circle of 
light passing through the sun, seen in connexion with halos, 
with parheha at certain points on it. 

1839 Bastey Festus xxxii. (1852) 546 Parheliacal gods 
which mocked men's minds. 1890 Chambers‘ Pe ucyeh Mie 
524/2 The Parhelic circle, which is a white circle passing 
through the sun and parallel with the horizon, 

|| Parhidrosis. Also parid-. [f. Par(a-1 1 
+ Gr. idpms sweat: see -osis.]  ‘Seeretion of 
sweat of an abnormal kind’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Parhomologous (pashomg'logas), a. Comp. 
Anat, [f. Pan(a-1 1 + Tlomorocous.) Applied 
to parts apparently but not really homologous : 
see quot. So Parhomo:logy (pashomp'lédzt), the 
condition of being parhomologons. 

1888 II. Gapow in Nature 13 Dec. 151/2 Twa plexuses 
may be homodynamous, although, strictly speaking, not 
homologous. ‘Yhis is expressed by the term ‘imitatory 
homodynamy’, more happily by parhomology. /A/¢., The 
muscles .. together with the nerves, undergo metameric 
changes until they. .are only parhomolngous. 

\ Parhypate (pashi-pitz). Also 8 parypate. 
[a. Gr. napunarn (sc. xop8n), f. map(a- beside + 
braros uppermost.] In ancient Greck music, The 
naine of the Iowest note brit one in either of the 
lowest two tetrachords. 

1603 Hottaxn Plutarch Explan. Wds., Parhypate iyfatsn, 
+s Subprincipall of principals. A string or note in Musicke: 
C. rayut. Parhypate Mesdn, ..Subprincipall of meanes: 
a string or note in Musicke: F, Fa, ut. 1706 Pintiirs, 
Parhypate, ..the Sound of the String next the Bass. 1953 
Cuamarns Cyel. Supp, Parypate, in antient music, ..that 
nate or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hypate. 

Pariah (pe-rid, parid). Forms: 7 parea, 
(piriawe, parricr, 8 parrear, barcier), $-9 paria, 
(pariar, parriar, 9 pareiya), S- pariah, [ad. 
Tamil faratyar, pl. of faratyan name of the 
largest of the lower castes tn Southern India, lit. 
‘ (hereditary) drummer’, f. Aayad ‘the large drum 
beaten at certain festivals’. (Yule & Burnell.)] 

1. prop. A member of a very extensive low caste 
in Southern India, especially numerous at Madras, 
where its members supply most of the domestics 
in European service. 

1613 Purcntas Pilerfmage (1614) 494 The Pareas are of 
worse estecme, .. reputed worse than the Diuell. 1626 
Lbid. (ed. 4) 998 The worst whereof are the abhorred Piriawes, 
3917 J. U. Pamirms Acc. Malabar xxsii, 127 Rarcier (ora 
sort of poor People that eat all sort of Flesh) 1807 F. 
Rucuanan Wysore 1. i, 20 The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes..would be beaten, were they ta attempt joining in 
a procession of any of the gods of the Brahmans. 1856 R. 
Catpwrit Dravidian Gram. App. 494 The Pariars fed. 2 
Paretyas] constitute a well tiegiied, istincl, ancient caste,.. 
and..has subdivisions of its own,..its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments of the castes which are 
shove it and below it, 1886 VuLe & Buaneni. Aaelo-Jad. 
Gloss. s.V., There are several castes in the ‘Vamil country 
considered to be lower than the Parfahs, e.g. the caste of 
shoemakers, and the lowest caste of washermen. And the 
Partah deals out the same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher castes. 

2. Ilence, extended to a member of any low 
Tlindoo caste, and by Europeans even applied 


to one of no caste, an onteaste, 

This extension of application hegan among the higher 
castes of Hindoos, because the Pariahs are lower than the 
lowest caste of the Brahmanical system, by whom they are 
shunned as unclean and thus, practically, oxfeaszs. 

rgtzin J. T. Wheeler dfadras in Old. Tine (1861) 11. 
125 A resort of basket makers, Scavengers,..and other 
Parrinrs, to drink Toddy. 1798 W. Taytor in Aonthly 
Mag. Vi. 550 As little..[to] be looked for,.as.a brave heroic 
spirit among the onteast Parias of the Hindoos now, 1816 
Sincer Jfist. Cards 317 To shew that Gipsies.. were of the 
fowest and mot degraded cast of Parias or Suders. 1823 
Byron Juan xu. xxviii, They lose their caste at once, as do 
the Parias. 1842 Patcuarn Nas, fist. Alan 164 This may 
be true with respect to the Parriahs, or outcasts. 

3. fig. Any person (or animal) of a degraded 
or despised class ; a soctal outcast. 

1819 Sueirey Lett, Pr. Wks. 1888 If. 286 Such re- 
membrances..as an exile and a Pariah may be permitted to 
address to an acknowledged member of the community of 
mankind, 1834 L. Ritciie Wand. by Serne 245, A king’s 
daughter .. thrown forth to prowl with the Pariahs of 
society. 1884 Expositor Feb. 106 The sparrow, a very 
Pariah amongst the feathered tribes! 1901 Academy 23 
Mar. 244 Ibsen is the supreme pariah of the English stage. 

b. = Pariah dog: see 4 b. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 39 But soon some Paria’s 
appear. Note, ‘The Paria puppies of Bombay. 1895 Mas, 
B. M. Croker Vidlage Zales (1896) 58 Vl) get you an old 

ariah out of the bazaar, and give you fifty rupees to buy 
ee a collar! . ; auc 

4, ailrib, That is a pariah; consisting of or 
belonging to pariahs; also applied to animals of 
low breed or things of base quality (see also b). 

17st C. Lockver Acc. Trade India i. 20 The Company 
allows two or three Peons to attend at the Gate, and a Parrear 

Fellow to keep all clean. 1916 in J. T. Wheeler Mladras 
in Old. Time (1861) 11, 230 A Pariah woman of the 
Right hand castes. 1837 Let?. /*. cotter 12t People 
here talk of high-caste and Pariah horses, Pariah dogs, &c. 
1860 EMERSON Cond, ae Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) 11. 387 
Some men appear to feel that they belong to a Pariah caste. 


PARIETAL. 


b. + Pariah-arrack, a deleterious native spirit 
made in India (04s.); pariah-dog, a yellow 
vagabond dog of low breed which frequents towns 
and villages in India and the East; pariah-kite, 
the Scavenger-kite of India (A/ilews govinda), 

3671-2 Sin W. Laxcuorne in J. f, Wheeler Madras in 
Old, Fime (1861) TLt. 322 The unwholesome liquor called 
*Parricr arrack, 17801. Musno Narr. A/slit, Operat. w. 
(1789) 36 A species of the common cur, called a *pariar dog. 
1878 FE. Arsoun Pref P. Robinson's In my Ind. Gard. 9 
The very pariah-dogs are classic to those who know Indian 
fables. 1877-78 V. Batu Jungle Life xiv. '1880) 655 The 
scavenger or “pariah kites (/ ileus gorinda)..vhough gener~ 
ally to be seen about the tents, are not common in the jungles. 

lence Pa‘riahdom, the condition of a pariah. 

1878 Systonns Soun. VW. Angelo § Campanella 16 The 
men of whom I speak were conscious of Pariahdom. 

Parial (péorial), @. rare. [f. L. pard- 
equal, in pl. fara pair + -AL.] Belonging to or 
constituting a pair; paired. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Feeth in Circ. Se, Organ. Nat. |. 215 
[The plastron..consists..of nine pieces,—one median and 
symmetrical, and the rest in pairs). /éfd. 216 The parial 
pieces of the plastron are the ‘hamapophyses’ [etc.]. 

Parial, obs. form of Pain-RoyaL. 

Parian (périin), a. (56.) Ef. 1. Pard-us of 
Paros +-AN : in F. parten.] 

1. Belonging to the island of Paros, one of the 
Cyclades, famed for a white marble highly valued 
among the ancients for statuary. 

‘arian Chronicle, a famous chronicle of Grecian history 
from the reign of Cecrops 8c. 1450 to the archonship of 
Diotimus ac. 354, engraved on marble; formerly kept in 
the island of Paros, and now preserved among the Arundel 
Marbles at Oxford. 

1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 46, | had rather have a good 
piece of rough Parian marble. 1700 Petor Carmien Sec. 370 
Vhe King shall there in Parian Marble breathe. 1762-9 
Faccoxer SAcprer. 11.278 The port an image bears of Parian 
Stone, 1847 EmERson /’ocas, Suow Storm, Mockingly, On 
coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths. 

2. Name given to a fine white kind of porcelain. 
Usually aésol. as sh. 3 also adtrib. made of parian, 

1850 Fond. of Design WV. 45 Messrs Minton and Copeland 
almost simultaneously introduced the new ‘body ‘in pottery 
«called Parian, statuary porcelain, carraran, &c. 1894 
CES: deg Times 16 Aug. 6/3 China, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, 

+ Paria‘tion. 063. [ad. L. parsdtion-em, n. of 
action from favidre to make equal, balance.) ‘Yhe 
action of making equal; cqualization, balancing. 

1623 Cockrram, Pariation, Euennesse of account. a 1656 
Hanes Gold. Reus ut. Sernt. (1673) 17, Nothing clears our 
accounts with God but pariation of Expences with Receipts. 

Parich, obs. f. Panisu, Pentsn. Parichone, 
-oner, -yngher, obs. ff. PARISIEN, PARISHIONER. 

Paricidal, Paricide, obs. ff. 'aARRicIDAL,-CIDE. 

Paridigitate (pmridicdgitt’, a Zool  [E. 
fari-, stem of L, far equal + Dicirate.] Having 
an even number of toes on each foot; artiodactyl. 

1864 Wenstrx cites Owen. 

Paridrosis, variant spelling of PanuipRrosts, 

+ Pa‘rient, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. parient-en, 
pr. pple. of parcre ( par7-) to bring forth.) 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Parfent (pariens), travelling with 
yong, lying in travel, bringing forth yong. 

|| Paries (péeriiz). Vl. pariotes (parai-ttzz). 
Anal, Nat. tist., etc. [L. pariés, parietem wall, 
partilion-wall.} A part or structure enclosing, or 
forming the boundary of, a cavity in an animal or 
plant body or other natural formation ; a wall (of 
a hollow bodily organ, a cavity of the body or of 
a shell, an abscess or wound, an ovary or capsule 
ofa plant, a cell of a honey-comb or wasp’s nest, 
etc.). Chiefly in AZ 

1927-42 Cuamness Cyc/. s.v., The parietes of the two ven. 
tricles of the heart are of unequal strength and thickness. 
1808 Barctay JVuseular Motions 543 Vetween this metm- 
brane and the dorsal parietes, are situated all the various 
convolutions of the intestine. 1830 Linniev Vat. Syst. Bot, 
zot In the opposite parictes of the ovarium of Brunonia. 
1872 Nicnotson /'aéront. 150 A central portion, which is 
termed the ‘ paries', which ts attached by its base to the 
‘basis’ of the shell. 

Pariet, -ette, obs. forms of Parcet, 

Parietal (paraiétal), @. (s6.) [a. VF. paridtal 
(e1560 in Paré), ad. L. pariedal-is, f. aries: see 
PaRies and -AL.] 

1. a. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or conneeted 
with the wall of the body or of any of its cavities, 

Payal esp. to a pair of hones (Jartetad bones), right and 
left, forming part of the sides and top of the skull, between 
the frontal and occipital bones; and to structures connected 
with these, or situated in the same region (Jarietal region) 
of the head, asthe Jarietaleniinence, protuberance, or tuber, 
acentral elevation on the outer surface of the parietal bone, 
corresponding to a depression (farfefal fossa) on the inner 
surface; parietal lobe, the middle lobe of each hemisphere 
of the brain, composed of the three parfetal convolutions or 
lobules; etc. Also applied to those parts of the peritoneum 
and pleura which line the body-wall ( pariefal peritoncunt, 

p. pleura), as distinct from the parts investing the viscera 
and lungs. 

3597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. Mi. xv b/2 The 
two bones, the Forcheade, and the Parietale, 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, Parictal [printed pariental] Bones. 1706 
Pues, Parictals, or Parietal Bones, 1854 Owen Sxel, 
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PARIETARY. 


& Teeth in Cire, Se., Organ. Nat, 1.177 ‘The penultimate 
segment of the skull,.is called the ‘parietal vertebra‘, 1866 
Huncey /’reAist, Rea. Caithn. 120 Fhe parietal sutures are 
somewhat full. 1872 Mivart Alem. Anai.77 At the side of 
the head we have. .the parietal region, 

b. Sot. Belonging to, connected with, or attached 
to the wall of a hollow organ or structure, esp. of 
the ovary, or ofa cell: sec quots. 

1830 Lixotey Nat. Syst, Bot. 158 hey differ in their 
parictal exalbuminose comose secds, 1835 — /utrod. But. 
(1848) I. 364 Botanists call anything pasre¢al which arises 
from the inner lining, or wall of an organ. 1875 Benxetr 
& Dyer Sachs’ Sot. § Thenucleus..approaches..the circum. 
ference of the sap-cavity, and becomes parietal. /did. 342 
A rapid absorption of water in the parietal cells. 

2. In U.S. Pertaining to residents and order 
within the walls of a college, as in Parietal Board, 
PF, Committee, at Harvard College: see quot. 

1837 Orders & Reg. Harvard Univ, 12 The Officers 
resident within the College walls shall constitute a per- 
manent standing Committee of the Faculty, to be called the 
Parietal Committee. This Committee shall have particular 
cognizance of all offences against good order and decorum 
within the walls, 1878 N. Amer. Kev. CXXVI. 15 One 
instance ia which the Parietal Hoard [Harvard College] took 
him in hand. 1893 Nation (N.V.) 5 Jan, 16/1 One might 
call it, in college phrase, a style of parietal admonition. 

3. gen. Of or belonging to a wall. rare. 

1845 Eeclestologist 1V.257 Vhe man..who surrounds with 

arietal deal a space belonging to twenty others. 1894 
Howrne Leéé (1894) UL xii. 134 They were much our betters 
in parietal wit. 

B. sé. = Parietal bone: see ta. 

1706 [sce ra]. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Obserw. Surg. (1771) 
57 <A low upon the posterior Part of the left Parietal. 1855 
Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se, Organ. Nat. 1. 192 The 
constant coalescence of the parietals with one another. 

+ Parietary (perictari), 54. Obs. Forms: 
a. 4-3 paritorie, 5 paritarie, (paratory, pyri- 
torie), 5-6 peritorie, (-yt-, -ye), 6 paritory; 
A. 6 parietary, -orie, -ory, 6-7 -arie. (ME. and 
AF. paritarie = OF. parttatre (13th c.), mod.F, 
paridiaire, ad. L. partetdria, i. ¢. herba parietarta, 
from fariefart-us; see next.) ‘The herb Petlitory 
(Parietarta officinalis). F 

€1386 Cuavcrr Can, Veou, Prol.& T.28 Fulof Plantayne 
and of Paritorie [7.2% peritorie, permytorye, Pyritoric]. 
c1400 Lanfrane's Cirtog. 21g Leues of malue..& peritoric. 
14.. Foc. in. Wr..Wilcker Go2/io /eriforia, Perytorye. 
61475 Piet, Voc. ibid. 787/26 loc colitrepium, a paratory. 
1538 Vurnea Lided/us, Aelvine, Lavinis parieraria dicitur, 
vulgo Paritory. 1§78 Lyre Dedvens 1. xxxiv. 50 Parietori¢ 
is singuler against cholerike inflammations. 1696 Pint.irs 
led. 5), Parietarie ..commonly called Pellitory of the Wall. 

Parietary (paraiétari), a. rare—'. fad. L. 
partelirt-us,\. partes, partet-ent wall: sce PARILS 
and -Ary.) = PARIETAL a, 2. 

1881 Nation (N.V.) XXXIE 442 The snuffing out of the 
school by a parietary regulation of President Wayland’s, 

Parietes, pl. of Parirs. 

+ Parietines, s¢. p/. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. 
parieling, pl. fem. of parietinus of or belonging 
to walls: see prec, and -1xe 2] Fallen or ruined 
walls ; ruins. 

36a1 Burton -inat. Mel. un. ii, 1. (1651) 238 We have 
many ruines of such bathes found. .among those parietines 
and rubbish of old Romane townes, 

Parieto- (parai<te), used as combining form 
(not on L. type) of Paniss or PARFETAL, in several 
terms of Anatomy, denoling a. Belonging to or 
connected both with the parietal bone, or lobe, 
and (the structure indicated by the second element): 
as Parleto-fro‘ntal a, and sé., Pari:eto-ju‘gal, 
Part:eto-ma‘stoid, Pari:eto-ocei‘pital, Parl:eto- 
qua‘drate, Pari:eto-sphenol-dal, Pari:eto-squa- 
mo'sal, Pari-eto-te‘mporal ad/s._b. Belonging to 
orconnected with the wall of (a cavity), or of the body 
and (some structure): as Parieto-spla‘nchnio 
(-splenknik) a. (Gr. owddyxva viscera], belong- 


ing to the walls of the viscera, visccro-pleural; 
Pari:eto-vagi-nal a. [L. zagiva sheath], connected 
with the body-wall and the tentacle-sheath (applied 
to certain muscles in Polyzoa); Part:eto-vi'sceral 
a. = parteto-splanchnic. 

3875 Huxcey & Martin Alem. Biol. 208 (The Frog) Two 
long flat bones, the “parieto-frontals, one on each side of 
a median suture which answers to the sagittal and frontal 
Sutures In man, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Parictojugal index, 
the ratio of the greatest transverse diameter of the skull, or 
maximum parietal diameter, to the bizygomatic diameter. 
Lbid., *Parieto-mastold suture, the .. suture between the 
inferior border of the parietal bone..and the superior border 
of the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1879 Catoer- 
wooo Aliud & Brain ii. 16 Towards the back part of the 
brain. .is the * Parieto-occipital fissure, which indicates a two- 
fold subdivision of the upper portion of the brain behind the 
fissure of Rolando. 1897 Trans. Aimer. Pediatric Soc. UX. 
185 Abscess of both parieto-occipital lobes and the cere- 
bellum, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Parictosphenoidal artery.. 
P. notch. 1879 Rotteston Anstne Life 50 (Edible Snail), 
The upper or *paricto-splanchnie portion of the suh- 
oesophageal mass. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Parieto.teniporad 
suture, .the suture between the parietal and temporal bones. 
1856 ALLMAN J’resh-zw, Polyzoa (Ray Soc.) 27, 28 *Parieto- 
vaginal. 1878 Betu Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 144 The 
retractors of the anterior part of the body (parieto-vazinal 
muscles), 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anton. Life 236 
A pair of parieto-vaginal muscles attached to the base of the 
fold surrounding the tentacle-sheath. 
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+Parifornial, 2. Ods. rures'. (f. L. par, 
pari- equal + forma form + -AL: ef. formal. 
Improperly for *Jariform, med.L. partformis, 
whence fartformiter adv. =* pariter, similiter’ (Dn 
Cange).] Of equal form; equiform. 

r6gr ices New Disp. p 180 The Isonomy or pari-formall 
lawes of Re-publiques. 

So + Parifo‘rmity Ods. rare, similitude of form. 

1436 Libed Eng. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 1.193 Now 
sce wee welle than that this rownde see To oure noble by 
paryformytee [v. 7. parforniyté], Undere the shypp, shewyd 
there the sayle. 

+Parify, v. Olds. rare. [a. OF. parifi-er 
(isthe. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. partficdre (1283 
in Du Cange), { par, part- equal: see -FyY.] 
trans, To make, or represent as, equal; ta com- 
pare, liken. So + Parificattion és. 

e1425 Wystoun Cron, v. Prol. 2 Orosius apon syndr 
wys tyll Babylone Rome paryfyis. 1537 Zed. in Cranmer's 
Afise. Writ, (Parker Soe.) 11. 352 Subsequently ye parify 
me unto chen, 1537 Cranmen did. 354 Where you say, 
that I parify you to the false traitors in Lincolnshire. /éfd., 
When I write this parification (as you call it} of the rebels 
of Lincolnshire, 1 nothing thought less than to compare any 
man hereabout to them. 

Parigal, var. Parreau Oés. 
Parituin. Paril, obs. f. Periz. 

+ Pa-rile, a. Ots. [ad. L. Aarél-is equal, like, 
f. par equal: cf. s¢widis like.] Equal, like. 

1650 Citarteton Paradoxes 11 Otherwise, I shall by 
a parile arguinent of ignorance, conclude, that [ete.]. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies t. xviii. 116 Doubts... why the First 
Sextile should not be parile to the Later, 

So + Parility Ods. [L. pard/itas], equality. 

r610 Huacey St. Aug. Citie of God 425 His beauty con- 
sisting more of proportion and parilyty of parts. 1634 ‘T. 

ouxson Parey's Chirurg, 1. v. 1675) 4 The temperature... 
is a little absent from the exact and severe parility of mixed 
qualities, ie, oe 

Parillin (piri-lin). Also pariglin (piri:Ivin), 
Chen. [f. Sp. parilla (sce SARSAPARILLA), Pg. par- 
ritha, lt. pariglia +-1N 1] A white orcolourless, in- 
odorous, crystalline substance (C,)1I,,0,;) obtained 
from sarsaparilla-root; also called Pari-‘llic acid, 
salsaparin, sarsaparillin, sarsaparilla-sapontn, or 
smilacin, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 234 Parittine, 
Pariglium, a peculiar proximate principle, discovered by 
Pallota. 1838 ‘I’, Tnostson Chem. Ore. Bodies 278, 1881 
Warrs Dict. Chem, VEE. 1720 Parillin does not excite 
sneezing like saponin, 

|| Pari mutuel (pard m#tigl) ; nsu.in pl. paris 
mutuels (with same pronunciation), [Fr.,=mu- 
tual stake or wager.] A form of betting ‘in which 
those who have put a stake on the winning horse 
divide among themselves the total of the stakes on 
the other horses’ (less the percentage of the 
managers—i.e., in France, the Government). 

1881 Standard 7 Sept. 5/2 That the accounts of their 
horseracing should sometimes puzzle English readers by the 
mention of ‘pools’ and ‘ Paris mutuals’ is possible. 1894 
Daily News 13 Oct. 5/3 ‘The Minister of the Interior has 
prohibited throughout France the opening of pari mutuel 
offices at cycle races...As for morality, there is little to be 
said for private pari mutuels, Bad as they are, however, 
they are better than the Goverament-instituted ones. 

Parine (pé-rsin), 2. Orntth, [f mod.L. 
Larina, f.1.. parus titmouse, in mod.L, the name 
of the typical genus.] Belonging to or having the 
characters of the subfamily /’ertua: of passerine 
birds (the true titmice). 

Paring (pein), 74/56. [ff Parev + -1ne1.] 
The action of Pare v.1, or the result of this. 

+1. The action of preparing, preparation. Ods. 

1392 Lard Derby's xp. (Camden) 156/6 Et pro bulting et 
paring dicti frumenti. 1444 Holls of Parit. V. rr4/1 ‘The 
saide Wyne had his true makyng, ard trewe boillyng and 
Paynes Fi : : 

2. ‘The action of pruning, or eutling off the edge 
or surface, or anything superficial. /:¢, and fg. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. &, xvi. exvii. (Bodl. MS.) It 
220/1 Keuerich 3ere be spraie fof a vyne] nedeb kuttinge and 
paringe, 1607 Mippteton Michacim, Ferm u. iii, For all his 
cleansing, pruning, and paring, he’s not worthy a_ broker's 
daughter, 1866 Rocras Agric, §& Prices 1. xxi, 528 The hoofs 
of horses have become less solid in consequence of continual 
paring, 1882 E. J, Wornotse Sissi¢ viii, That one is never 
the better for mere scraping, and paring, and saving. 

3. concr, A thin portion pared off the surface of 
anything, usually as refuse or superfluous matter ; 
n shaving. 

1382 Wyceute 1 Cor. iv. 13 We ben maad, the paringis 
fgdoss or outcastinge] of alle thingis til git. 1413 /udgr. 
Sowde (Caxton 1483) 1v. vii, 61 The rynde or the paryng of 
this appel. 1602 Narcissus (1893) App. i. 25 What is left for 
mee but the paringes, when f have given others the peares? 
1698 Frver Ace. /. india & P. 140 Never was more truly 
verified that Proverb, Half the King’s Cheese goes away in 
Parings. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lie & Writ, (1832) 
H1, 278 To take her islands is to possess but the paring of 
her nails, 1856 Miss Mutocx % //adi/ax i, Sailing thereon 
a fleet of potato parings. ‘ 

4.. aitrib. and Comé., as paring-bee, U.S. (BEE! 4), 
-chisel, -tron, -knife, -mattock, -plough, -shovel, 
-spade, etc.; paring-place, ?the castor (of a horse), 

530 Patscr. 652/2, I pare a saffrone grounde, or aley 
with a paryng yron. 1552 HluLort, Paring shoucll, or 
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instrument to pare flores, vadgdwn. 1591 Prreivaut SA. 
Dict., Pranchete,a shooemakers paring knife. 1693 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 2935/4 A black (Gelding]..with a swelling on the 
Paring place of the far hind Leg. 1703 Moxon Jiech. 
fxere. 76 The Paring-Chissel. .must have a very fine and 
smooth edge. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. L. 12 ‘The 
Paring-Plough is a necessary instrument..in bringing into 
cultivation heath, moor, and other waste lands. 1888 Stef 
field Gloss., Paring-spade, an instrument used for clearing 
stubble from land after barvest. 1888 J. Q. Birtincer //is?. 
Haverhill (N.H.) 359 Quite an incident was the paring- 
bee in bringing young folks together. The .. young men 
mounted the paring machines and peeled the apples, whilst 
the. .yuung ladics quartered and cored them. 


Paringal, -ale, -alle, var. PaREGAL Ods. 

|| Pari passu (péroi pa'si#, pari pa's#), advé. 
par. (L.,=* with equal step’.] With equal pace; 
at an equal rate of progress; side by side; simul- 
taneously and equally. Jn Zaw, On an eqnality, 


equally, without preference. 

1867 Sin N. Turokmorton Let. in Robertson f/ts?. Scot. 
Wks, 1826 F. 378 aofe, They chink it convenient to pro- 
ceed with yow both for a while pari passu. 1642 Sir E. 
Deainc Sf. on Keéig. xvi. 88 Let both these bils go fart? 
Passu, hand in hand together. 1775 J. Apams IWés. (1854) 
1X. 356 To.. proceed with warlike measures and conciliatory 
measures part passe. 3827 Jarman fowedl's Devises UH. 
139 Copyholds are now placed part passu with freeholds, 
1890 GLapstone Sp. ffo, Commons 19 Feb. ‘The only 
method of describing par7 fassu was that adopted by Mr. 
John Bright..when he said that, when people were content 
with a Jari passe progress, it was like driving six omnibuses 
abreast down Park-lane. 

Paripatecian, erron. f. PERIPATETIAN Oés, 

Paripinnate (pxripinct), e. Sot, [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. fartpinuat-us, {. par, pari- equal: see 
Pixnate.] Pinnate with an even number of leaf- 
lets, i.e. without a terminal leaflet. 

1857 Hexerey E/em, Bot. §95 When there is no end leaflet, 
the leaf is abruptly- or pari-pinnate. 1870 Bentiev Man, 
Rot. (ed. 2) 163. ¥ . 

Paris (pris), the name of the capital of 
France, used in various collocations: e. g. in names 
of materials or articles made in Paris, as Parts 
terisp, cup, net; in names of measures or weights 
used at Paris, differing from the corresponding 


Knglish ones, as Paris foot, inch, line, pint. 

Paris baby = Paris doll (Cent. Diet. 1890); t Paris 
ball, a tennis ball; Paris basin (Geo/.), the area of Tertiary 
strata on which Paris is situated; t Paris black, ?name of 
some black stuff used for garments; Paris blue, (a)a bright 
shade of Prussian blue; (4) a bright blue colouring matter 
obtained from aniline; t Paris candle, a kind of large wax- 
candle; Paris daisy, the plaut Chysanthemum frutescens 
from Teneriffe, cultivated also as Mazguertic; Paris dol, 
a doll or lay-figure dressed in the latest fashion, used by 
dress-makers as a model; Parls green, a vivid light green 
pigment coniposed of aceto-arsenite of copper; Paris gyp- 
sum, gypsum from the Paris basin; ¢ Paris head, a head- 
dress from Paris; Paris lake =carmine lake (Watts Died. 
Chem, 1866-77); Paris plaster =Piaster-or-Paris; hence 
+Paris-plasterer; Paris-red, t() a shade of reds (4) 
ferric oxide, finely divided, used as a polish for glass, gold 
and silver, etc.; Paris violet, a coal-tar colour, called 
also methyl-violet; Paris white, a fine kind of whiting 
used in polishing. 

1471 Riecey Comp, clfeh. ¥. xxxiin Ashm. (1652) 155 Ther 
Pauteners be stuffed wyth *Parrys balls, 1530 PaLser, 240/1 
Lytell pareshball, esteuf. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, u. iv. 131 To 
that end.. did present bim with the Paris-Balls, 1832 
De ta Beene Geol. Alan. 233 Comprised within what is com. 
monly termed the *Paris basin. a1568 R. Sempre Fouct 
Reid 4 Bayth "Pareiss blak and Inglis broun. 1864-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. U. 227 Whe pure ferric ferrocyanide .. 
is sometimes called “Paris blue. 1900 Daily News 4 June 
2/6 Manufacturers of Paris blue, starch, and black lead. 
frqgoi-2 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) LEE. 209, ij lib. *candel, de 

Parys.) 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 1V (1830) 121, iij dosen 
and ix Ib’ of paris candell’. rsxz Morthindid, Housch, Bk. 
(1827) 2 OF Barcel Candle viij dosson xIb. 1547 SALes- 
aurv Welsh Diet., Kanwyil baris, a pares candel. 1401 
in Frost Modices re’. /4udl (1827) App. 3 Pro x dusfenis] 
*paris crisp. 1479 Paston Lett. its 270, Wij *Parys cuppis 
with a cover, 1 Mittra Plani-n., Chrysanthemum 
JSrutescens, Marguerite, *Paris Daisy. 1742 PAL Trans. 
XLH. 188 The *Paris Foot..contains 12-785 English Inches. 
1882 Howstts in fongm. Mag. 1. 44 Saffron, with *Paris- 
green shutters. 1885 Lyrcd/'s Elem. Geol. (ed. 4) Ludex, Fossil 
footprints in *Paris gypsum. ¢15§96 in Gentd. Afag. (1819) 
LXXXI1X. 1. 23 Next after them came the Lady Strange.. 
in her *paris head. 1792 Bosweit Yohnson 28 Apr. an. 1778, 
A *Parisemade wig. 1766 (C. Anstey] Bath Guide (ed. 3) 26 
Stomachers and *Parisnets. 1795 Gentd. Mag. LXV. tt. 925 
Ten quarts (or “Paris pints), 1855 Eccéesiologist XVL 336 
Mortar, *Paris-plaster, sulphur, and even lead, ¢ 1515 Cocke 
Loreif’s B. 10 *Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 
1600 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1811) 111. 289 [The Captaine) 
hestowed vpon him a clonke of *Paris red, 1588 Keg. Priny 
Counctl Scot. VV. 322 Ane quarter of an unce *Pareis wecht. 
14% in &. E, Wide (1882) 101, x towell of *parys werk. 

Paris: sec HERB Paris; obs. form of PARISH. 

+ Parisant, a. Os.rare—'. [a. OF. parissant, 
f. partir to appear.] Seemly, of good appearance. 

e1400 Laud Troy Bk. 8599 Eche man now his harneis 
rubbes, That thei be clene and Parisaunt. 

Parische, parise, obs. ff. ParrsH, PERISH. 

Parisee: see Panisis. 

+Paris garden. Oés. Also 6-7 Parish 
garden, [Sce quot. 1674.] Name of a place at 
Bankside, Southwark, where a bear-garden was 
kept in Elizabethan and later times; hence, ‘a bear- 
garden’, a noisy disorderly place. Also aé/71d. 

1589 Nasne Pasguil's Return Wks. (Grosart) I. rog Strange 
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trickes, and deuises, betweene the Ape and the Owle, the 
like was nener yet seene in I’aris-garden, 1592 Greene 
Ufst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) X1. 253 Eager to catch him, 
as a dog to take a beare by the eares in Parish-garden. 1663 
Buttes //xd. 1. ii 172 Bred up, where Discipline most rare 
is, In Military Garden-Paris. 1672 R. Witp Poet. Licent. 
31 Their Churches Paris-Gardens are hecome. 1674 Biouxt 
Glossogr. (ed. 4), Paris Garden, is the place on the Thames 
Bauk-side at London, where the Bears are kept and baited ; 
and was antiently so called from Robert de Paris, who had 
a House there in Richard the second’s time 

Parish (pzxrif), 56. Forms: a. 3-7 paroche, 
4-8 paroch, (4 proche, 6 parroch(e). 8B. 4 
parosche, -osshe, -osse, 5 -oish, -ossh, -os; 
4-5 parizs, -yzsh, (-ise, parshe, persche), 4- 
parish, (5 parisch(e, -isshe, -issche, -isse, 
-esche, -essh, -es, -eche, -ysch(e, -ysh(e, -yssh, 
-ysse, parresche, -ych, peresche, parsche, 5-6 
parishe, -issh, -asche, -esshe, Sc. paris, -eis, 
parriche, -ish). [Two forms: (a) faroche, a. AF. 
paroche, OF . par(r)oche, app. a learned form, ad. 
late.L. parochia ; (B) parosshe, etc. :-OF. paroisse 
:—popular L, *Zarocta for parochia. The latter (in 
Sidonius, ¢ 472) was a form substituted for 
Christian L. farecta (Augustine, Jerome), a. Gr 
maporxia, in Christian use, the charge of a bishop, 
a diocese, later the charge of a presbyter, a parish: 
see Note below. With perochia, parocia, parot'sse, 
cf. brachia, bracia, ¥. brasse. With Eng. parosshe 
from paroisse, cf. ME. martsh, marsh, from OF. 
marets, marois; also brush, etc. The stress was 
already ¢ 13000n far-; whence the o was weakened 
to ¢ and #, giving faresche, parisshe, parish.) 

1. In the United Kingdom, and some of the 
Colonies, the name of a subdivision of a county: 
applied to it primarily in its ecclestastical aspect, 
but also as an arca recognized for various purposes 
of civil administration and local government. 

The name occurs in Norman French in the Laws of 
William 3, ¢1075, but has not been found in Eng. before the 
13the, Although the pce system was more or less 
developed in inany (perhaps most) parts of England before 
the ycar roo, there ts no word formed from parochia, nor 
any directly answering to it, in OE. ; the nearest equivalents 
being preosé-sclr ‘priest-shire' (Ece/es. fast. xiv. in ‘Vhorpe 
Laws), and scrift-sctr ‘shrift-shire’ (Canons of Edgar vi, 
cel, Laws of Cunt xiii), both of 12th or late soth c, the 
latter rendered parochia in the 13th ¢. L. version. . 

a. orig, A township or cluster of townships 
having its own charch, and ministered to by ils own 
priest, parson, or parish clergyman, to whom its 
tithes and ecclesiastical dnes are (or originally 
were) paid, b, A later diviston of such an original 
parish for ecclesiastical purposes only, having its 
own charch and clergyman. 

The latter includes the ancient parochial er ee of 
some of the large northera parishes (Catare. 3b, CuareLry 
1), and the more recent ecclesiastical districts constituted 
under the powers given by the various Church Building 
Acts, distinguished as new ecclesiastical parishes. In Seot- 
land these are called farishes guoad sacra, while the 
original parishes which remain such for all purposes are 
Parishes gquoad omnia. ‘The original parish when retained 
for civil, although subdivided for ecclesiastical purposes, is 
commonly distinguished as the cévi? parish, in Scotland 
a parish guoad crvilia, 

lost of the older colonies have parishes, both for ecclesi- 
astical and civil purposes, frequently as electoral districts 
or divisions; in the newer colonies wlicre there is oo 
established church the parish has often no official existence, 
though the Church of England (and, in some cases, other 
Churches} has applied the name to areas formed for the 
organization of its own work; and the term is used in the 
Satine way by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, 

a, [1292 Baitron u. xix. § 4 Car en une vile porrount 
estre plusours paroches, et en une paroche plusours maners, 
et hameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner, 1865 
Nichots ér., For in one town there may be several parishes, 
and in one parish several manors, and several hamlets 
may belong to one manor.] 13.. Cursor Al. 29601 If bou 
did a sin Anober preistes parochin. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
42/2 In the paroche of Cleobury. 1533 Cranmer Let, fo 
Cromwell in Afise. Writ, (Parker Soc.) IT. 269 My friend.. 
was born in the same paroche. 1681 in Loud, Gaz. No. 
1649/2 ‘The Ministers of each Paroch. 1742 CAMPBELL in 
Phil. Trans. XL\1. 240 John Ferguison,a Native of the 
Paroch of Killmellfoord ia the Shire of Argyle. 

B. [e 1075 Laws of William F,1, i. 1 Te de mere iglise 
de parosse [v. 7. paroisse] xx sonz, e de chapele x souz.J] 
1340 Ayend. 42 Ine ham pet be yefbes .. yeueb be pro- 
uendres and be parosses ober opre benefices of haly cherche. 
¢138 Wycur IWViks. (1880) 413 Pis shulde teche siche per- 
sones to take more hede to ie paryzshis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 449 Yn al the parisshe [7.7r. parysshe, -ich, -issche, 
-isch(e] wif ne was ther noon That to the offrynge bifore hire 
sholde goon. 1387 Trevisa é/igden (Rolls) V. 8 Denys..to 
deled parisches |v. *r. parsches, paryshes, 1 32-50 paresches] 
aad chirche hawes, and assigned to everich a preost. 1393 
Laxet. P. Pe. C. xxi. 263 Pilours and pyke-herneys in 
eche parshe |v.», paresche] a-corsede. 1440 Promp, Pari. 
384/2 Paros, or parysche (S. pares, or parych), Jarochfia. 
1sir-1z Act 3 Hen. Vill, c. 17 8 17 Medowes,. in the 
Parriche of Ewherst. 1526 Tixpace 1 Ped, v. 3 Nott as 
though ye were lordes over the parisshes. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, 167 Nocht ane boroustone oor Janduard paris vitht in 
the realme. 1589 Garexr. Afenaphon (Ath.) 45 A heards- 
mans daughter of the same parish. 1642 FULLER floly & 
Prof. Sé. ttt. xxiv. 220 Otherwise Palestine was a great 
Parish, and some therein had an hundred miles to Church. 
3739 Werstey Ids, (1872) 1. 201, [ look upon all the world 
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as my parish, 1758 Jounson /dler No. 29 P9, 1 am going 
to settle in my native parish. 1846 MeCuntocu Ace. Brit. 
Luipire (1854) 1. 141 Parishes are frequently intermixed 
with one another. ‘his seems to have arisen from the lurd 
of the manor having had a parcel of land detached from 
the main part of his estate, but not sofficient to form a 
parish of itself, 1875 Siupus Const. Hist. 1. viii. 227 The 
parish, then, is the ancient wicxs or tin-scipe regarded 
ecelesiastically. As many townships were too sacl co Tee 
quire or to sapport a separate church and priest, many 
parishes contain several townships. 1885 C. 1. Eton in 
Encyel, Brit. XVM. 296/1 Under the powers given by the 
Church Boilding Acts, many populous parishes have been 
subdivided into smaller ecclesiastical parishes. 

ce. Used as the English name for the correspond- 
ing ecclesiastical areas in ancient times or in foreign 
countries, 

1839 LEncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 432/1 There are in Rome 
54 parishes, and 300 churches. 1880 BE. WWaten in Diced. 
Chr, Antig. 1560/1 In Gaol and Spain a single presbyter or 
a single deacon was sometimes put in charge of a parish. 
That a deacon might be ‘rector’ of a parish is clear from 
many instances, e.g. Cone. Illib. ¢. 77. : 

d. As many as would fill a parish; a parishful. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. wv. ii, 168 H'd let a parish of such 
Clotens blood. | 

2. A district, often identical with an original 
parish, but often haying quile different limits, con- 
stituted for various purposes of civil government, 
and thus designated a cfvil parish: a. primarily, 
Such an area constituted for the administration 
of the Poor-law, and sometimes distinguished as 
a poor-law parish ; legally defined by Act 52 & 53 
Vict. c. 63 § 5 as ‘a place for which a separate 
pour-rate is or can be made, or for which a separate 
oversccr is or can be appointed’. (This area at 
first coincided with the original parish in sense 1.) 
Hence the phrase On ¢he parish, in receipt of 
parochial relief; so fo yo on the parish. to be 
brought up by the parish, buried by the parish, elc. 

Also b. An original parish, or other area, separately 
assessed for land-tax; a dand-tax parish. ‘hey are de- | 
scribed in the scries of land-tax accounts from 1692 to the | 
present time, and are also defined in the Taxes Management 
Act of 1880" (Elton in /:acyel. Beit, XVILD. 296), 

c. An arca treated as a parish for the purpose of the 
Burial Acts, from 1852 onward; a Burial Acts Parish. 

d. A district, larger or smaller than an original parish, 
which constitutes a unit for the maintenance of its own 
highways; a ffighway Parish. 

[1601 Act 43 £éis. c. 2 Ouerseers of the Poore of the same 
Parish.} 1632 N. Ferrar Story Bhs. Little Gudsing GBgot 
219 That a Father should leave bis children on the Parish 
through .. unthriftines. 1830 A-xainer 802/2 He shail 
either go upon the parish or starve. 1846 MeCuntocnt sec. 
Brit, Lipive (1854) 11. 653 ‘The selection of the ‘parish’ as 
the territorial division likely to prove the most convenient 
for the purposes of poor-law administration, was, no doubt, 
fully justified by the circumstances of the country in Qacen 
Elizabeth's reign. But..the 13 and 14 Car. HL, c. 12, enabled 
townships, under certain circumstances, to erect themselves 
into parishes for poor-law purposes. 1885 Sir W. B. Bretr 
in Law Rep. 15 Queen's Bench Div, 385 An ordinary parish 
may..he conterminons with and practically the same thing 
as a highway parish. 31885 Six C. Ditxe in Daily .Vews 
14 Oct. 6/1 The township, the hundred, and the county... 
In place of the three sets of districts which never overla 
we have .. overlapping areas,.. highway parishes and land- 
tax parishes, as distinguished from poor-law parishes, and 
other anomalies, 1890 F. W. Rosixson I ery Strange Fam. 
6 The boy will certainly be sent to the parish, if you don't 
pay for him. 1893 Dasly News 22 Mar. 4/6 There are... 
civil parishes and ecclesiastical parishes, which do not 
exactly coincide either in number or in extent. 

3. The inhabitants of a parish; parishioners 
collectively. 

e1290 Becket 1845 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.139 Ech preost 
somonede is paroche [v.7. (Percy Soc.) parosche} 1325 
Pat. Songs (Camden) 157 Everuch a parosshe heo polketh 
in Pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. ¢ 1325 Poent Ftmes 
Ldw, If 102 ibid. 328 And thus shal al the parish for lac of 
lore spille. ¢ 1380 Wvcur Hs. (1880) 418 Dey harmen hem 
silf & ber parizs & ober puple. @ 1450 Myac 678 Whan thi 
parisse is togidir mette. 1583 Lee. Bp. St. Audrois 102 Sic 
preist, sie pariche: what in mair? 1680 BAXTER Ansi. 
Stilting ff, xxxiv. 54 Not the..Tenth Part of the Parish can 
come to Hear him in the Church. 1750 Grav Long Story 
42 By this time all the Parish knowit, 1876 Barixc-Goutn 
&.S. flawker ix. 220 The parish offered to give the church 
a roofing of the best Delabole slate. 2 

U.S. The body of people associated for 
Christian worship and work in connexion with 
a particular local church ; a congregation; hence, 


a denominalion. 

1851 Jawtnorne Jwice-Tote 7 ., Minister's Black \ert, A 
the busybodies and impertinent pople in the parish. 1858 
— Fr. & 4, Note-Bks, (1883) 25 Being of another parish, I 
looked on coldly, but not irreverently, 1875 H. Jenson 
Lamson's Ch, First Three Cent. vi ii. 308 The term 
‘parish’ is applied in America to congregations, considered 
as the minister's ‘cure of souls’ without the reference to 
local limits with which in England it is associated. 

4. U.S. a. In colonial times, and still in some 
of the southern States: A subdivision of a county 
made for purposes of local self-government. b. 
In Louisiana, the name of the (58) territorial 
divisions corresponding to the countics of other 
States. Cf, County sé. 3. 

1772 Amherst (Mass.) Rec. (1884) 60/1 The Vote taken 
respecting the Dividing of the District into two Districts or 
pirishes was past in the Negative. 1839 Penny Cyel. XLV, 
174/t For political and civil purposes Louisiana is divided | 
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into thirty-one parishes. 1856 OtmstEp Slave States 639 
In the parish of Opelousas (parish, in Louisiana, is equiva- 
lent to county) there were many. . 

5. //ist. in sense of Gr. wapaxia: A diocese, or 
district onder the spiritual chaige of a Lishop. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade Mu. 10 Let not a Bishop 
he allowed to leave his own parish, and leap inte another. 
1898 Jessorpin 19¢4 Cent, Jan. 50 Parish indicated originally 
the geographical area over which the jurisdiction of a bishop 
extended, 

6. Curling, The ring with the tee in the centre. 

3893-4 KR. Caled, Curling Clnd Ann. 104 (1e.D.D.) He has 
plenty of ronning to win into the parish, 

7. atirié. and Comb. : often =‘ parochial’ aaj. a. 
Of, belonging, or pertaining to a parish, as parish 
altar, bell, bounds, constable, drudge, dungon, 
duly, feast, knell, living, meeting. officer, farson, 
preacher, pulpit, rate (so par ish-rated adj.), shool, 
vestry, wad/; for the service or use of the 
parish, as farish doctor, magasine, mill, nurse, 
pound, pump, room, ete; maintained or ypro- 
vided by the parish, as the recognized amit of poor 
relicf (sce 2a), as parish-doy, -cAtdd, “coffin, -girl, 
house, poor, relief, shell, workhouse; charae- 
teristic of a parish, parochial, as farisé-jest, -wit; 
also parish-penstoned adj. b. Special Combs. : 
parish blue, cloth supplied as a pauper dress | sce 
Biv sé. 3); parish-book farish-register by ; 
parish lands, Janded property belonging to a 
parish, and administered by the churchwardens ; 
parish lantern diaé. and séeng). the moon; 
Pparish-register, + \@) the registrar of a parish; 
(4 a book recording the christenings, marriages, 
and burials which take place at the parish chureh ; 
parish-rigged a., cheaply rigged; + parish-top, 
a top kept for the use of the parishioners ; + parish- 
wateh, a paris constable. See also Panis 
CHURCH, CLERK, ele, 

1481 Peebles Charters 1842) 168 Chaplanis and serwandisat 
the * paroche alter in Sant Andros kyrk,as plebanam. curat. 
1864 Texxvsox An. lied. 616 ‘Thoogh faintly, mer ily —far 
and far away—He heard the pealing of his *parish bells, 
1830 Grex. 1", THotirson Avere. (1242) Lo are A mark and 
a suit of “parish bluc. 15994 Geren. & Loran Leekiig 
Glasse G.'s Wks. (Rulds.) 13/2 For proof he was my child, 
search the ‘parish book. 1861 J. Breese in drchavl. Cant. 
JV. 36 Approachinzs St. George's *parish-bounds. 2749 
Fintpinc fom Jones i. iii, Who, together wih seven 
*Varish-Loys, was learning to read and write. 1€63 Pers 
Miavy 20 Aug., A good likely girle, and a ‘parish child «f 
St. Bride's, cf honest parentage. 2171§ Nurson sleds. 
Pers, Qual, 187 They will rather take a Child, who 
hath been educated in a way of Industry,..than any other 
Parish-Child. 1897 Ruoscomvi White Rose ctruo 195 
Playing *parish constables and apprehenditg vagrants. 
1796 LH. Hunter tr. St.-Aerre's Stud. Vat (599 [. fo 
AA simple and obscure *parish-drudge, to whom no one pays 
any Manner of attention. 1681 Otway Soddier's fort. v. iy 
Ve Night-Toads of the *Parish-Dungeon. 1798 Sot tiny 
Old Mansion-ho. i, Old friend ! why you seem tent on *parish 
duty, Breaking the highway stones. rgrg Gay H hat a'yo 
Cail it Pref., The Ghost of the Embryo and the *Parish- 
Girl are entire new Characters. 1762 Gotpsm Crs. Hv aavi, 
In every *parish-hoase ., the poor are supplied with food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on. 1869 DeackmoLe Lorna J). 
xliii. (1889) 273 The *parish-knell, which begins when all is 
over, 1896 Pottock Laud Laws ii. 4o Sometimes these 
*parish lands are within the modern boundaries, but by no 
means always, 1847-78 Hauiiwent, *Parish lantern. 1887 
i: Asuton 18th Cent. Wat/s 235 vote, The link-boy’s natmal 
tatred of ‘the Parish Lantern’, which would deprive him 
of his livelihood. 1827 Conpett fot. ae i 8 47 The 
Bishopricks, the *Parish-livings, the Deanships, . are all in 
their gift. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-Waridens ted. 9) 55 
‘They..have a Vote in the *Parish-meetings. 175 Goody 
Twe-Shoes (1766) 1. Introd., He stood up for the Poor at the 
Parish Meetings. 1894 [see Paris Couxe]. 1676 Wor- 
LinGEe Cfder (1691) 96 Carry your froit toa *parish-nill, 1716 
M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11.345 Venerable Alms-woinen and 
experiene'd *Parish-Nurses, 1689 S. Jounson Kent. on 
Sherlock's Bk. 37 Without a Constable or *Parish-officer. 
1746 Lockman #o 1st Promoter of Cambrich & Tea Bills 
23 Bad tenants, and the *parish-pension’d band. 1693 C. 
Davoren in Dryden's Futenat vii. (1697) 179 And shew his 
Tally for the Dole of Bread, With which the *Parish. Poor 
are daily fed. 1709 STEELE fatler No. 56 P 3 Nicolas de 
Boutheiller, *Parish-Preacher of Sasseville. @1721 Prior 
Epity Interr'd bencath this marlle stone 33 They paid the 
Church and *Parish Rate. 1653 Acts § Ordin. Pari. c. 6 
(Scobell) 237 Some able and honest person,.to have ihe 
Keeping of the said Book [a Register of Marriages, Births, 
and Bunials], and the person so elected, approved and sworn, 
shall be called the *Parish-Register. 1712 Primuaux Direct. 
Ch.- Wardens (ed. 4) 96 The Parish-Register isa Parchment 
Book, in which all the Christnings, Marriages, and Borials 
of the Parish are Recorded. ‘This was first ordered hy the 
Lord Vicegerent Cromwell, .. 1538. 1816 Mrs. Marcet 
Convers. Pol. Econ. x. (1861) 151 *Parish relief thus became 
the very cause of the mischief which it professed to remedy. 
1899 F.T. Gurren Log Sea-waif 163 She was what sailors 
call ‘*parish rigged ’, meaning that all her gear was of the 
cheapest. 1812 W. TENsant Anster F. 1. xix, That day 
the doors of *parish-school were shut. 1879 Browninc 
flatbert §& Hob 24 Save the sexton the charge of a *parish 
shell. 1847 Emerson Poets, Alonadnoc, Rallying round 
a “parish steeple. 1601 Suaxs. Twel, V1 ili. 44 A Coward 
arta Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece, till his 
braines turne o'th toe, like a *parish top. ¢ 2626 Flercnea 
& Mass. Thierry & Theod, w. iii, A boy of twelve Should 
scourge him hither like a parish-top, And make him dance 
hefore you. ¢1400 Rowland & O, 284 Lete Duke Naymes 
lenge at hame ‘lo kepe *pareche walles fro schame. «1745 
Swart Séory fyjured Lady, | must maintain a ie watch 
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against thieves and robbers, 1864 Trenxyson Aydmer's 
field 521 ‘To him that fluster'd his poor *parish wits. 

[Vode (1) Gr. mapacxia was the abst. sh. from mdpotxas 
adj. (f, mapa by, beside + otxos house, dwelling), in cl Gr. 
‘dwelling beside or nenr, neighbouring, a neighbour’; in 
LXX, N.T., and Christian writers, ‘dwelling temporarily or 
sojourning in a foreign land, a sojourner’. As to which of 
these notions was present, when waporxia passed into eccle- 
siastical use, opinions differ ; the earlier etymologists (Diez, 
etc.) have taken it as ‘the body of persons dwelling beside, 
and hence, the district lying about,a church or ecclesiastical 
centre’; but more recent writers, founding their conclusions 
upon the usage of the LXX and N.T., take it as='‘ the body of 
sojourners', holding the appellation to have been primarily 
applied to colonies of Jews of the Dispersion sojourning in 
Alexandria and other Gentile cities, and to have been from 
them continued or adopted as a name for ‘the Christian 
brotherhood sojourning in a town or district’, perh. not 
without reference to the spiritual use of wdpocxot, maporcia 
(x Pet. i. 17, ii, 11): see Lightfoot S. Clement 11. 6, Hatch 
in Dict, Chr. Antig. s.v. Parish. (2) According to Light- 
foot, mapocxia was at first used in a auch more general sense 
than écoixyocs, diocese, of which it was later a synonym, as 
were its L, representatives parweia, pareckhia down even to 
the rathe. ‘The modem sense ‘ parish ' appears already in 
St. Basil 2379. Althongh farechia was used in the wider 
sense at the Councils of Celehyth a.p, 816, ond Clovesho 
825, and is so rendered even in 12th c. glossaries (cf. 
Wr.-Wulcker 537/10 /iocesis vel parochia, hiscopriche), 
parish, as an English word, is found only with the modern 
meaning (exc. when used by later writers as a literal 
rendering of the Gr. or L. word: sense 5). (3) Therelation 
to the original rapomca, parwcia, of later and med.L. 
parochia, presents difficulty. The latter could not arise out 
of the former by any normal phonetic process; and it has 
been suggested by various scholars independently that 
parochia is really a derivative from 1. fareckus (Gr. 
Tépoxos), the natne of a local official in the country parts of 
Italy who supplied public personages with entertainment, 
ete., when they came into his district; and that this familiar 
term was popularly substituted fur the unfamiliar farecia. 
Cf, what is said under Parrock, as to the ONG. rendering 
of parochia by the apparently native piarra, pfarre.] 

lience Pa‘rished a. (in comb.), having parishes. 

1864 Life H. Airay in Comment. Bible x The county is 
somewhat wide and many-parished. 

Parish (perif), v. diad. [ff Panisn sd] dtr. 
To helong Zo or go with as part of a parish. 

1833 Prakard'’s Stamford News 8 Oct., A village that 
parishes with one adjoining. 1886 5. HW’. Linc. Gloss. s.v., 
It is said of an hamlet or township that it parishes to some 
other place, that is, forins one ecclesiastical parish with it. 
Thus Whisby parishes to Doddington, and Morton to 
Swinderby. 

Parish church. Forms: seeParisu,CHuRCH, 
Kirk. The church of a parish. 

€1380 Wren I£s. (1880) 14 Axe hem what charite it is 
to laten parische chirchis fallen doun. 1448 Pastou Lett, 
I. 72 Being at messe in one Parossh Chirche. 1563 Aeg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1, 248 Vhe parochinaris of the paroche 
kirk within this realm, 1584 Fesner Def Ministers (1587) 
49 Diuers.. have made men paye twelue pence a Saboth for 
heing absent from their parishe Church. 1600 S11aks, 1. 17.L. 
u. vil. 52 The why is plaine, as way to Parish Church, 1734 
Berkecey Adeiphr. 1. § 1 Crito, whose parish-church is in 
our town, 1841 Macaunray &ss., WW. Hastings (186s) 11. 
243/2 Behind the chancel of the aay church of Dayles- 
ford, .. was laid the coffin of [Warren Hastings]. 1890 
Stupps Study Med. & Jled. Hist, (1900) 457 The parish 
church where for generations their fathers have been baptized, 
married and buried. 


Parish clerk, An official appointed by the 
incumbent of a parish to assist in various duties 
connected with the church and its services : before 
the Reformation usually a member of one of the 
five minor orders; after the Reformation a layman, 
the office being often conjoined with that of sexton ; 
by the Act of 1844, which at present regulates the 
office, the duties may be undertaken by a curate. 
See CLERK sé, 2 b. 

One of his most pruminent duties in former times, that of 
leading the responses (often without any following) is now 
generally given up (being performed by the chotr and con- 
gregation), except at baptisms, funerals, etc. 

€1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 126 Now was ther of that 
chirche a parissh clerk. 1439 &. &. Wills (1882) 114 The 
brederhede of seynt Nicholas founded hy paressh clerkes 
in London. 1591 Srexser AL Hudderd 557 And craftie 
Reynold was a Priest ordained, And th’ Ape his Parish 
Clarke procur'd to bee, 1674 Pravrorn Skid Mus. 1. 71 
Parish-Clerks, .. being the Leaders of those ‘Tunes in their 
Congregations. 19774 Waaton fist, Eng. Poetry xxxiv. 
(1775) Tl. 395 Plays acted hy the society of the parish- 
clerks of London. 1778 Haug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Ply. 
south, This town has..two churches, which. .have cach so 
large a cure of souls, that the parish-clerks were, till ve 
lately, in deacon's orders, to enable them lo perform all 
the sacerdotal functions. x840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, 
The little man..was the parish-clerk and bell-ringer of 
Chigwell. 1857 Tounsin Site Parish 197 The ‘ Parish 
Clerk ‘is not the clerk to the Parish, in the modern sense of 
the word ‘clerk’, 1885 C. 1. Enron in £ucyel, Brit. 
XVIII. 296/1 It is said that the only civil function of the 
parish-clerk vow remaining is 10 undertake the custody of 
maps and documents, .deposited under the provisiuns of the 
Railway Clauses Act, 1845. an 

Hence Parish-cle'rkly «@., characteristic of a 
parish clerk; Parish-cle‘rkship, the office of 
parish clerk. 

1513 in rans. R. /fist. Soc. V1. 361 The parroch clerk- 
schip beand vacand be the deceiss of Thomas Wemys. 
1886 G. R. Sims King o' Bells, ete. 1. i. 8 In a.. parish. 
clerkly way he swore to humble the lady's pride. 


Parish Council. A council of a parish; 
sfee. the local administrative body created in rural 
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civil parishes of more than three hundred inhabi- 
fants by the Act of 1894. Hence Pa‘rish Cown- 
cillor, a member of this body. 

1772, Nucent wr. Hist. Friar Gerund 11. 350 All royal 
conncils .. must prove their descent to have been from 
parish-councils. 1893 Daily News 22 Mar. 4/6 Every one 
--Which has a population of three hundred and upwards 
will have a Parish Council. 1894 Act 56 §& 57 Vict. c. 73 
§ 1 There shall be a parish meeting for every rural parish, 
and there shall be a parish council for every rural parish 
which has a population of three hundred or upwards. /did. 
§ 3¢5) The parish councillors shall be elected by the parochial 
electors of the parish. ay 

+ Parishen', parishion. 0/s. Forms: a. 
3 paroschian, 4-oschien,-oschen, 4-5 -oisshien, 
5 -oshyn; 8. 4-5 parischien, -isshien, 4-6 
psrishen, (4-5 -izschen, 4-6 -iscen, -is(s)chen, 
-is.s)hen, -ysshen, -yschen, -in, -yn, -ene, -ion, 
-in, -ing, -yn, -on, § paraschen, -es(s)chen(e, 
-eshon, -echen, -ishon, -yshchon, parschen, 
-one, psr-, perrishen, -yshyn, 6 paryschoon, 
-yn, -esshen, -achen, perishon. [MI faro- 
Sschien, -otsshien, etc, a. OF. paroissien, f. parotsse 
Panisu, after med.L. parochian-us: see PAROCHIAN. 
Subsequently, following parosshe, parish, it became 
farishen, with many variations of spelling, and 
sometimes phonetic reduction to farschen. OF. 
had a parallel form parochien, a closer adaptation 
of the med.L., whence also ME. parachien, paro- 
chen, etc.; these forms are treated under Paro- 
cutay, though they often show a mixture of the two 
types, ch not being distinguished from sh or sch.] 
One of the communily ofa parish; = PanisiioxERr. 

a, 71225 Ancr. R. 198 pet child pet ne buhd nout his eldre, 
ynderling his prelat, paroschian his preost. €1325 Metr. 
Flom. oy Quen paroschenis com him to, 1377 Lanct. 2. Ph 
hi. Prol. 89 pat pei sholden shryuen here paroschienes. 
14.. Lett. Marg, Anjou ¥ Np. Beckington (Camden) 46 The 
paroisshiens of the said paroish. 

B. 313.. Curser M. 26292 (Cou.) Alsua if pi parischen 
{Fair/. parochia] In sin lang has ligand bene. /d/d. 2631 
Cott.) Alsua pou preist, if pou ha ben In plight wit pi 
pariscen (Fafzf parochien). ¢1386 Craucrr Prod. 482 
Hise parisshens [%7™ parischiens, -isshiens, -isschens, 
-isshins) devoutly wolde he teche. 1393 Laxch. 2. Pl. CG 
1. 82 Persones & parsheprestes olen: «Pat hure parshens 
(&. v7. parschone, paresschene, -ischene, parshen] ben poore, 
€ 31449 Prcock Ree (Rolls} 1f. 391 ‘That the paraschens so 
gaue. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb) 49 Whoys pareshon 
also y was. 3 More Deéell. Salent Wks. (1357) 1018/1 
If the person woulde take it of his perishen by force. 1536 
Wriotnestry Chron, (1875) 1. 55 The curates should preach 
and teatch their parishiones the ‘ Pater noster ’, ‘Avee', and 
*Creede’, 1566 SArce 15th Cent. Chron., etc. (Camden) 
138 Suche quarylynge .. was between y* mynystars and 
parishoners that to quyat y® mattar y* churche dores wer 
fayn to be closyd, and y* paryschyns to departe. 

Parishen?. ‘Sc. ¢a/. In6psrichoun,-schone. 
[f Panisu sé: the suffix is obscure: cf, PAREISHING 
and Parocutn in same sense.) = PARISH. 

a@1gss Lyspesay Tragedy 367 Mak hym.. Persone, quhilk 
his parischonn can teche, 1596 Dacryspce tr. Leslie's 
flist, Scot. vit. 90 Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
parischone of Minto. 199. Burns The Cardin’ o't ii, Yet 

hae seen him on a day, The pride of a’ the parishen. 1896 
Shetland News 6 Aug. (E. D. 1.) 

+Parishenant, Os. (See quot.) 

1534 Yest. Eéor. (Surtees) VI. 44 Every clerke officer ijd., 
and every odre clerke paryshenaunte jd. 

Parish garden: sec PARIS GARDEN. 

+Parishing. orth. Eng: Obs. [f. Paris 
sé. +(app.) -ING1; but nature and function of the 
suffix not clear.] = Pantsu. (Chiefly Yorksh.) 

(It is not certain that quot. ¢ 1450 belongs here.) 

e1450 Bidding Prayer in Lay Folk's Mass Bk. 71 We sall 
pray also for all women pat er bun with childer in pis 

arichin, 1486 in Sardees Afésc, (1888) 48 A gentilman borne 
in the parishing of Estrington, 1511 Test. Ader, (Surtees) 
V. 24 To the well of my parishyng iij.s. tijd. 1524 
Auaresborough Witls (Surtees) 1. i9, 1, William Hall of 
the paryshynge of Pannall. 1584 /é/d. 145 My neighbours 
and poure of the parishing. 

+ Pari‘shional, z. Oés. Also’ parrishonall. 
{f. Partsuion(er + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
a parish; parochial ; of parishioners. 

1604 H. Jacos Keas. Ref Ch. Eng. 7 A Parishionall 
Bishop, who is a Pastor of one ordinary Congregation only. 
1614 J. Ropinson Relig. Communion 20 Vhese parrishopall 
assemblyes want not onely all such power, 1641 in 
©Smectymnuus ' Vrad. cl nsw, § 13. 153 By Congregation... 
cannot be meant a parishionall meeting. 1786in k. Chase 
Hist, Dartmouth Coll, (1891) 1. 526 The town .. have for 
a considerable time past indulged one parishional division 
of about 3,000 acres, round and near the College. 1803 W. 
Tayior in Aan. Kev. 1. 419 Various parishions) experi- 
ments were tried to employ them [the poor] profitably. 

Tlence Pari‘shionally adv., as a parish or body 
of parishioners. 

a1617 P. Bayxz Dioces. Tryalé (1621) 2 That which was 
more numbersome then could meet Parisbionally, was no 
Parishional but Diocesan church. 


Parishioner (pari‘feno1). Forms: 5 paris- 
shoner, 6 psrysshoner, -issyoner, -ischoner, 
pari-, perishoner, parishener, -iner, -ner, -nore, 
parichyngher, 6— parishioner. [f. fartshion, 
PARISHEN1] + -ER1: for the form cf. practitioner, 
etc. See also the doublet Parocninar.] One of 
the inhabitants or community of a parish. 
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1471 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1gox) 225 Item, 1 ee 
queath to the chirche werkes of the chirch of Krewton where 

am parisshoner of 20s. 1523 Visttation Dean § Chapter 
Voré (MS), With the mynds & holle consent of the 
Parichynghers of the same. 1540 Act 32 Hen. WIT, c. 44 
Keyng parisheners of the said fiue parrish churches. 1546 
in £ug. Gilds (1870) 221 Ffor the ..Comffort of alle the 
parissyoners there. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Castreglione's Cour/yer 
11 (1577) Liv b, A Priest of the Countrey saying Masse to his 
parishioners, _ 1567 Harman Caveat 19 Vour poore, in- 
dygente, and feable parishnores, 1591 Srenser A/. Hudberd 
561 ‘Lh’ euvill will Of all their Parishners they had constraind. 
1617 Morvson f¢in. 1. 193 The King .. was the chiefe 
Parishioner. 1726 Ayutrre Parergon 407 A man is said to 
be a Parishioner in respect of his Dwelling or Habitation.. 
in such a Parish. 1857 Tovtmin Suite Parish 1 The 
practica] duties and rights of every Parishioner, 

llence Pari‘shionership, the status of a pa- 
rishioner. 

1842 Cartytr in Daily News 5 May (1899) 6/3 Shocked to 
admit thal, after seven years of parishionership, 1 did not 
know the face of him. 188a C4. Sines 6 Apr. 243 A 
shorter sojourn would have created sufficient parishioner. 
ship for purposes of banns. 

Parish priest. The priest in charge of a 
parish. 

@ 1300 Cursor 3, 26173 (Cott.) To pi pariche preist pou be 
hede. ¢€1g91 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 29 Neyther to the pope 
..ne to the parysshe prest. 1804 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 282 
Who-so-euer be person, vycary, or parasche prest. 1659 
Howrrt Levicon, Eng. Prov. 1 The Parish-Priest forgot 
that he was ever a Clark. 1865 Saran Austin Ranke's 
Hist, Ref. 11. 83 The parish priest of Cronach was one of 
the first who married. . 

Parisian (pari-zian, -izin), sd. and a. Also 
6 -ien. [a. F. parisien, med.L. parisidn-us, f. 
faristi Paris: see -an.] 

A. sé, A native or inhabitant of Paris. 

1530 Parser. 34 In this worke I moost folowe the Parisyens. 
1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 48 During that rage the 
Parisians were then stirred up to. 1779 J. ADAMS in Fas. 
Lett, (1876) 355, Ladmire the Parisians prodigiously. 1831 
Sir J. Sixctair Corr. IL. 95 The Parisians, as usual, had 
a number of novelties. —_ a _ 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Paris; resembling 
Paris or that of Paris. 

x61g in Crt. & Times Jas. f (1848) 1. 346 For fear a Sicilian 
vespers, or Parisian matins, did ensue, 1688 Soutn Serr. 
1. 477 Perhaps the Cut-Throat may rather take his Copy 
from the Parisian Massacre. 1828 Lichts 4 Shades 11. 72 
No gown sat well that was not of Parisian make, i 

Hence Pari‘sianism, Parisian character, habit, 
or practice ; Parlsianize v. ¢ranvs., to make 
or render Parisian (whence Pari:sianiza‘tion) ; 
Psri‘sianly adz., in a Parisian fashion or manner. 

189a Athenzunt 25 June 821/3 All his good points—his 
gaicty, his shrewdaess,.. his Parisianism—appear excellently. 
1851 Fraser's Mag. X1.111. 415 He has become Penny 
Parisianized. ee cnede Je amount of Parisianization, 
1876 G. MerroitH Beauch. Career 1. x. 139 Where folly 
had danced Parisianly of old. E fate 

|| Parisienne (parizygn). [F. fem, of Parisien 
Parisian.] <A female Parisian. 

1886 //ustr. Lond. News Summer No. 22/2 A. . black-eyed, 
red-cheeked Parisicnne, 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 718 She 
isa Parisienne, if you will, hut a very exceptional Parisienne, 

+ Parisis, parisee. Oss. Also 5 -ysee. -esi, 
6 -yse, 8 -isis. [a. F. parisis:—L. parisiens-em 
Parisian, f. Paristf Paris.) 

1. A word, orig. adj., meaning ‘of Paris’; used to 
distingnish deniers struck at Paris, which were worth 
one-fourth more than those struck at Tours; hence 
so. a denier of Paris, 

1426 Lype. De Guilt. Pilgr. 17664 To_tourne, by hys 
sotylte, A Tourneys to A parysee. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Man- 
hode ui. xix. (1869) 145 Bi enchauntementes she maketh it 
[denier fournois| in to paresis. 1528 Sim_R. Westos in 
Dillon Calais & Pale (1892) 93 Forfeytes for every soche 
tree culx li: paryses. [1901 Suarre CaZ, Let. 4. C, 230 In 
part payment of the value of £ 58 9s. 4d. parisis.) _ 

||2. In the old French Custom-house practice, ete. : 
A snrtax of one-fourth upon the duties fixed by 
the tariffs and pancartes. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 17 The Augmentations of Anno 
7644, 1647, 1654, and the Varisis 12 and 6 Peny, of all the 
said Duties. /éid. 265 The Duties of the Parisis, the r2th 
and 6th Deniers, shall Le levied and collected by the said 
Measurers in the accustomed Manner. 

Parisite (p'risait). Af. [Named 18435 after 
the discoverer, J. J. Paris: see -iTz1.] A fino- 
carbonate of the metals of the cerium group, found 
in small brownish-yellow crystals in the emerald 
mines of Colombia. 

1846 Amer. Frut. Sct. Ser. u. 11. 415 Parisite was dis- 
covered..in the valley of the Musso, 1899 /dfw. Ser. 1¥. 
VIII. 21 Crystals of pyrite and parisite. 

Paris mutuels: see PARI MUTUEL. 

Pariso‘logy. rare. [f. Gr. népicos almost equal, 
evenly balanced + -Acya speaking: see -LoGy.] 
The use of ambiguous language. 

x8.. CAMPBELL cited in Worcester (1846). ’ 

| Parison! (perrisgn). dct. Pi, parisa. 
[a. Gr. népicoy, neuter of mapiaos exactly or evenly 
balanced, f. nap(a- beside + foos equal.] An even 
balance in the members of a sentence. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Membrun or 
Parison, when one or more members doe follow in equall 
sentences. 1589 Putrennamt Eng, Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 222 
Parion, or the Figure of euen, ..In this figure we once 
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wrote..these verses. ‘The good is geason, and short is his 
abode, The bad bides long, and easie to be found; Our life is 
lvuathsome, our sinnes a heauy lode, Conscience a curst iudge, 
remorse a prinie goade. 1603 Houtanp Piutarch's Aor. 
988 His parisa, standing upon equall weight and measure 
of syllables, 1894 C. G. Cmip 4a & Luphuisue 52 As 
Lyly’s first thought is evidently to be antithetical, the use of 
parison, though constant, enters as a secondary matter. 

Ifence (irreg.) + Pari-sonal, Parisonic @., cha- 
racterized by ‘parison ’ or exact balance of clauses. 

1652 Urquuart Feiwel Wks. (1834) 293 The harmony uf 
a well-concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members [cf. Dioporvs xii, 53 tadcwAa cat mdpica). 1884 
Symonps Shaks, Predecess, xiii. 512 [Euphuism] is charac- 
terised..by antithesis of thought and diction, ..enforced by: 
alliterative and parisonic use of language. 1894 RaLricn 
Eng. Novel it (1903) 33 Almost every sentence being 
halanced in two or more parisonic parts. 


Parison? (porrison). Glass-blowing. Also 9 
paraison. [2.F. paraésor, deriv. of parer to pre- 
pare, corresp. to L. pardtion-ent from pardre.] 

1. orig. The rounded mass into which the mollen 
glass is first gathered and rolled when taken from 


the furnace. Also aétrtb. as paréson-hole. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gi. 169 By this means the 
particles of glass are agglomerated in a cylindrical form, 
which is then called by the workmen a Jaraison. 1903 
K. A. Macautay (Chance Bros.) Zct., ‘he word ‘parison” 
survives among our workmen, not as directly applied to the 
piece of glass, hut to the ‘hole’ or opening into a furnace 
for reheating the glass after moulding it, which they cail 
a ‘parison-hole '. , : 

2. Hence, in a bottle-making machine: see quot. 

1888 Daily News 14 Feb, 6/6 The present machine cou- 
sists first of a receptacle, called a ‘ parison’, in which the 
exact quently of molten metal required to form a bottle is 
placed, there being no overplus or waste. At the lower part 
of the ‘parison’ is the collar mould which forms the lip. 

Parissyoner, obs. form of PARisi1oNER. 

Paristhmic (pirispmik), a. Anat. [f. Gr. 
napio@ ov tonsil (f. nap(a- by + io8uds neck, narrow 
passage or connexion) + -1¢.) Pertaining to the 
tonsils. So Paristhmiotome [Gr. -ropos cutting] 
(see quot.); Paristhmitic (pcrispmitik) @., per- 
taining to paristhmitis; || Paristhmitis (-aitis), 
inflammation of the tonsils. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) H. 322 In the second vr 
Paristhmitic variety, the morbid virus Is chiefly directed to 
the fauces. /é/d. (1822) 11. 339 The common quinsy of the 
present day, the paristhmitis tonsilaris of the systent before 
us, 3857 Mayne Lagos. Lex. 884/1 Of or belonging to 
the Paristhmia or tonsils: paristhmic. /dfd., An old instru- 
ment with which the tonsils were cut or scarified: a 
paristhmiotome. /éid., Paristhmitis, ..inflammation of the 
tonsils; the same as Toustliitis. 

Parisyllabic (pzrisilebik), z.and 56. Gram. 
[f L. par, pari- equal + syllaba (a. Gr. avAdaBi) 
syllable + -1c: ef. gabe 

A, adj. Of Greek and Latin nouns: Ifaving 
the same number of syllables in the nominative as 
in the oblique cases of the singular. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Parisyllabical, We say in 
Graminar, the first declension of Nouns is Parisyliabique, 
because all the cases of such Nouns in the singular number 
especially have even syllables, as Gemma, gemmz, gemma, 
gemmam, gemma, gentiua, etc. 1775 in Asu. 1876 Rennevy 
Pub, Sch. Lat. Grant, (ed. 4) 104 I-nouns come under four 
chief Heads: (A) Parisyllabic l-nouns with Nom. Sing. I-s.. 
(B) Parisyllabic 1-nouns in é-s (Is). 

B. sé. A parisylabic noun. 

1893 Athenaum 5 Aug. 1809/2 The classification..cannot 
he commended. ‘Ihe distinction of parisylabics and impari- 
syllabics is barely indicated. 

+ Parisylabical, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = pree. adj. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Parasyllabicad, that hath equal 
syllables. 1658 Prius, Parisyllabical Nounes. 

Paritarie, variant of PARIETARY 5d. Obs. 

+ Paritor (pecrita:), Obs. Also 6 parritour, 
-ator, 7 -itor, 8 -ettor, -otter; 6 perritore, 6-7 
parator, 8 -iter. [Aphetic f. Aprarivor.) An 
apparitor or summoning officer of an ecclesiastical 
court, 

1530 Patscr, 252/1 Parytorie [? parytur] somoner, dedfccei. 
1587-8 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 135 
Sparkes the parritour for smoke fardinges to the vse of 
of Ladie church. 1600 Hrvwoop 2nd Pi. Law. 1, Wks. 
1874 L, 16: We are the Dishops Parators, my friend. 1614 

« Ronixson Redig. Commun, 19 "Vhe greatest part from the 

relate to the Paritour are.. irreligious, 1671 Kacitarn 
Obsers. Anse. Contenpt Clergy (1705) 16 Uniess 1 should 
have..turned Parrettor or Informer. “1682 N. O. Beileau's 
Lutrin w.187 Where Doctors, Proctors, Paritors together 
Shaun't leave aon thy Naked back one Feather. 1716 
Hinghall Churchis. Ace. (MS.), Paid To the Pariter 1s. 9d. 
1794 Pilton Churchw, Acc.in Notes and Gleanings (Exeter) 
VI, 38/1 Paid the Parrotter 1s. 6¢. 1825 Scotr Betrothed 
xvii, A paritor, or summoner of the ecclesiastical court. 

Paritorie, -ory, variant of PanieTary sd. Obs. 

Parity! (pwrriti). [ad. L. peritds equality, f. 
far equal. Cf. F. parité (qth c. in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1. The state or condition of being equal, or on 
a level ; equality. 

2613 R. Caworey Yadle Alph. (ed. 3), Paritic, equalitie, 
Hikenesse, 16., Wesster & Rowtey Cure for Cuckold 1.i, 
Equality in birth, parity in years. 1656 Beamuane Meplic. 
y. 190 For the clearing of which point, } shewed that 1 ere 
was a parity of power aniong the Apostles, 1783 W. Vl. 
Maxryx Geog, Mag. 11. 326 Men and women [in marriage] 
are obliged to pay a proper regard to the parity of years. 1842 
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Grove Corr, Phys, Forces 101 The hodiesin which this parity 
of force has been discovered. .are small compared with the 
exceptions, — 

2. Equality of rank or status, social, political, or 
ecclesiastical; esf., equality among the members, 
or among the ministers, of a church. 

1572 in Nea) //yst. Purit, (1732) 1. 284 There ought to be 
a Parity among the ministers in the Church. 1593 Bitson 
Gout, Christ’s Ch. 413 What conflictes and uproares your 
paritie of Presbyters will breede. 1642 Cuas. | Ansz. 
19 /'rop, 22 The Common people..grow weary of Journey- 
work, and set up for themselves, call Parity and Indepen- 
dence, Liberty. 1709 Hearne Collect. 5 Mar. (O. HS.) HL. 
173 1v.. introduce Presbyterian parity. .among our Clergy. 
1841 I Tsraeia Asien. Lit, (1867) 442 With the disciples of 
pany, a free clection .. was a first state principle. 190 

",W. Mairiann in Camb, Mod. Hist, WW. xvi, 504 A call 
for ‘parity’, for an equality among all the ministers of 
God's Word, and consequently for an abolition of all prelacy:’. 

3. Kquality of nature, character, or tendency; 
likeness, similarity, analogy; parallelism; as in 
partly of reason or reasoning, CEL. paré ratione.) 

1620 Venner Ifa Recta tii. 55, 1 thinke that there is a 
neerer parity of nature betweene the flesh of Fallow-Deere, 
and of the Red. 1646 P. Burxenny Gospel Coot. 33 Argue 
ment. .from the paritie and likenesse between the covenant 
of works, and the covenant of grace. 1652 Nerpttat tr. 
Selten's Mare Cl, 23 Truly there is a paritie of Reason also 
for this. 1692 Dexriry Doyle Lect. 325 We may infer 
by parity of Argument. 1734 Ber ey ffylas wy PAIL. 
{ed. 3) Hi, Wks. 1877 1. 329 There is ..no parity of case 
between Spirit and Matter. 1834 Mupie 87/2. Bére’s (1847) 
1,172 By parity of reasoning that house on which the mag. 
pie perches is in no danger of falling. 

+4. Of numbers: The fact of being even and 
not odd; cyenness. Oés. 

@ 1619 Foturrny A theo. 1. x. 8 4 (1622) 308 It [unity] is 
nol vanable, hy parity ; or imparitic. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browse 
Pscud, Lp 115 f we survey the totall set of animals, we may: 
in their legs.-observe an equality of length, and parity of 
numeration; that is, not any to have wn odde leg. 

5. Comm. Uquivalence in another currency; a 


standard of price expressed in another currency. 

1886 Weel Kcport 22 June, Public sales of wool. were held 
in Berlin. .1800 bales..are reported to have been all sold at 
full London parity, 1886 fines 7 July, Prices generally 
soon advanced above the parity of Saturday night's closing 
quotations in New Vork, 1894 /47d.8 Dec. 5/2 The Lundon 
parity will be about £ 94-50. 

b. = Par sé.b 2b, 3b. 

1goo Steck Market Refort, Vuying on days when the 
market is weak and below parity, and selling when prices 
are put above parity by the operations of local speculators. 

6. In Monetary parlance: Kquality, as legal 
tender or money, between coins of one metal and 
coins of another in certain definite proportions of 
weight and fineness, fixcd by law. 

1895 Speefatar 2 Feh. 157 Convinced .. that silver can be 
raised by legislation to a ‘parity’ with gold. 1900 Ly». 
Aupenuam Colloguy on Currency 280 The ubject..was to 
maintain the parity between Gold and Silver mon The 
parity which they have in the United States is a National 
parity between the coins. not between the metals. .. What 
1 desire is International purity. ; 

7. attrib. and Combd., as parity-preaching; parity - 
canton, a canton in Switzerland where the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches are on an equal footing in 
their relations with the State. 

1659 W. Broucn Schisut 549 Have all doors shut upon you 
for your parity-preaching. 1899 Iestur. Gaz. 27 date 3/3 
In the ‘ Parity-Cantons ’ of the Swiss Confederation, where 
two Laudeskirchen are established—a Catholic and an 
Evangelical Church. 

Parity? (parriti). Obstet, Afed. [f. Parous 
a. + -1TY.) ‘The condition of being parous; 
the fact of baving borne children. 

1878 Sin J. Wittiams in Obstet. Trams. (1879) XX. 173 
Diagnosis of Parity, /dd., Circumstances..in which proof 
of parity or nullipari¢ty may turn ont to be proof of innocence 
or guilt. 1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Leet. Dis. Women 
(ed. 4) Index 535 Signs of Parity. 1898 G. BE. Heeman 
Dis. Women ix. 87. 

Parizs, -chen, obs. ff. Parisu, PARISHEN. 

Parjet, obs. form of Pancert. 

+Parjetory. Oés. [?f. Pancer.] ?= Parcersé. 2. 

1642 Muttox pol. Suect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 263 This 
prevaricator of America.. brought us home nothing buta meer 
tankard drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stewes. 

Parjure, Parjuri, obs. fi. Versure, Pergury. 

Park (pik), sé. Also 3-4 pare, (also 9 in 
senses 5, 6), 3-7 parke, 5 paark, perke, S- Sr. 
perk. [ME. a. OF. pare preserve for beasts of 
the chase, etc. The Ol. was ullimately identical 
with WGer. *farruk, whence OE, pearruc: forthe 
history sce Parrock. The Welsh fare and Gacl. 
patre are from Eng. In senses 5 and 6 from later 
uses of I’. fare, The Fr. word has also passed into 
Du. and Ger., where it is used alongside of the 
native forms descended from WGer. *farruk.] 

1. Law. An enclosed tract of land held by royal 
grant or prescription for keeping beasts of the 
chase. (Distinguished from a forest or chase by 
being enelosed, and from a forest also by having 
no special laws or officers.) ; 

c1260 Charter of Friduuald of Surrey (ated 2675) in 
Kemble Cad. O7A1. V.18 Bitwiene de shrubbes and Wine- 
brist goinde adun nordrizte binude Sa parkes gale. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 1432 3¢ hontep in pis kinges parc lc 1205 fride) Par fore 
ze solle deze. 1297 KR. Grove. (Kolls) 12 Engelonde is vul 
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ino3 of fint & ck of tren, Of wodes & vf parkes. ¢ 1350 
Wilt. Palerne 2845 A pris place was vader pe paleys a park 
as it were bat whilom wib wilde bestes was wel restored. 
1436 Rolls of Partt, WV. 498/2 To make a Park in Grene. 
wyche. @ 1440 Sir Degrev. 362 Have ye nat perkus and 
chas? 1542 Boorve Dyefary iv. (1870) 239 A parke repleted 
with dere & conyes is a nevemarye and a pleasaunt thyng1o0 
be anexed tv a mansyon. 1617 Morvson /fix. i. 139 Wood: 
stocke “Fowne is famous for the Kings House and large 
Parke, compassed w ith a stone wall, which is said tu haue 
been the first Parke in England. 1781 S. Peters //ist. 
Connecticut 249 There are only two small parks of deer in 
Connecticut, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IEE. 255 ‘Toa park 
three things are necessary: 1 A grant from the King. 
2. Inclosures by pale, wall, or hedge. 3. Beasts of park, 
such as buck, doe, &c. And where all the deer are destroy ed, 
it shill no more he accounted a park. 

b. Ilence extended toa large ornamental picce 
of ground, usually comprising woodland and 
pasture, attached to or surrounding a country 
house or mansion, and used for recreation, and 
often for keeping decr, cattle, or sheep, 

In these the name has either come down froma time when 
the ground was legally a park in sense 1, or hay been moe 
recently given toa ground laid out in imitation of such as 
were originally parks. 1t is thus not possible tv separate the 
quotations accurately. 

1715 Du Kor fui. fastruct. 1. iii, 1841) 1. 63 Nor walk 
ont in the park or fields any more on the Lord's-day, 181 
Mar. Encrworin Patron, (1833) 1. xvi. 256 Hungerford 
Castle—a fine old place in a bexutiful park. 1850 Lye ut ane 
Visit U.S. AE 326 Having never remarked this splendid 
free in any English shrubbery or park. 1872 Ravymoxo 
Slatist. Mines & Adining 226 Giving to the pine woods... the 
aspect of beautiful natural parks. 1890 ‘RK. Bornerwoon' 
Winer's Kieke (1899175 1 One of those natmial furest-parks 
peeuiiar to \Vustratia. 

c. In this sense now often forming part of the 
name of a country house or mansion ; and thence 
of suburban districts, as Addington Park, Osterley 
Park; Clapham Dark, 

(1848 Miss Seweie slavy Lfertert viii. (1858) g2 She felt a 
little unwilling to acknowledge that her heme was neither 
a park nor a hall, /éif. x. 127, 1 daresay you have been 
dreaming of having a large house like Rochford Park. 

d. fg. 

1579 Tomson Cafvin's Sern. Tim, 859/1Wee must lee sv 
much the more watchfull,..and keepe our selues stil within 
the parke wherein God inpaled vs with his worde. 1606 Sik 
W. Harnerr /roph. Cadivadlader clxxvi, Wolsvy ..did erect 
those glorious towres of yore [Christ Church, Oa ford], Learn 
ing's teceptacle, Religion's parke, 1898 11. M. STaxey 
futrod, Capt. Burrowes’ Laud Piguics p. xi, Vhis vast slave 
park whence Dongulawi and Arab, Bakongo und Portuguese 
half-caste slave traders culled their victims. 

2, An cnelosed piece of ground, of considerable 
extent, usually within or adjoining a city or town, 
ornamentally laid out and devoted lo public recrea- 
tion; a ‘public park’, as the various ‘ parks’ in and 
around London, and other eities and towns. 7 
fark (in London): in 17th c. St. James’s Park, 
now esp. Llyde Park, as the place of fashionable 


promenade. 

This application has its origin in some of the royal parks 
(in sense 1) near London (ie. St. James's, ete.) developing 
into ornamental grounds to which the public were con. 
ditionally: udmiteed. 

(1661; see Pare-MALL 2 and 3b.] 1663 Prrvs Diaryi5 May, 
1 walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Vell Mell. 1666 /4é¢. 15 July, Walked..to the Park; and 
there. lay down by the canalle. 1706-7 Farquuar Beauv 
Sérat. we ii, There will be Title, Place and Precedence, the 
Park, the Play, and the Drawing-Room. 1727 Frepinc 
Love in Sev. Masg.u. ii, Come, my dear, by this, I believe, 
the park begins to fill, 1820 Byrox S/aes uu. 130 But ‘tis 
now nearly five, and L must to the Park. 1855 London as 
ft ts x12 Victoria Park..was first opened in 1837, for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of the east side of London. .. 
The park has been most admirably laid out. 1894 Ranen 
in //arfer's Mag. Aug. 332 To create there a charming 
park filled with summer cottages for themselves and uther 
wealthy New Yorkers. 1897 Daily Vews 25 Feb. 6/4 It is 
hot etiquette to bow or curtsey to Royalty in the parks. 
1897 Hestut, Gaz. 23 June 2/3 The Jubilee celebrations... 
included among other things the opening of a new park. 

b. An extensive area of land of defined limits set 
apart as national property to be kept in its natural 
state for the public benefit and enjoyment, as 
the Jelfowstoue ark (65 miles long by 55 broad, 
in the United States. 

Up to Jan. 1903, seven such Nadional Parks had been 
establitred by Act of Congress in the United States. 

[1841 Catuin WV. Amer. Lid. (ed. 2) 1. 262 Whata beautiful 
and thrilling specimen for America to preserve and hold up 
to the view of.. future ages! A aation's Park, containing 
man and beast, in all the wild and freshness vf their nature's 
beanty.] 1871 N. P. Laxcrorp (in N.Y. 7riéane 28 Jan.), 
This new field of Wonders [the Vellowstone Park] should 
be at once..set apart as a public National Park for the 
enjoyment vf the American people for all time. 1872 Rep. 
Regents of Smithsonian Lust. (1873) 28 A_ proposition, 
originally made by Mr. Catlin as early as 1832, has been 
revived and presented to Congress, to reserve the country 
around these geysers as a public park. 1872 U.S. Statutes 
XVII. 32 An Act to set apart a certain Tract of Land lying 
near the Head-waters of the Yellowstone River as a public 
Park. 1903 /éfd, XXXI. 765 An Act To set apart certain 
lands ia the State of South Dakota as a public park to he 
known as the Wind Cave National Park. i 

3. a. In Ireland, Scotland, and north of England : 


An enclosed piece of ground for pasture or tillage; 


a field; a parrock or paddock. j 
Zown parks (Ireland), small fields or plots of ground lying 
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round « Lown or village, usually let for tillage or pasture to 
the townsmen or villagers. 

1581 /nv. in Gentl. Jéag. Sept. (1861) 257 The foure parkes 
hy the greene which Richard and John Shanighaine holdeth 
of me for years. 1701 Scoth, Charac. in Mari. Mise. 
(ed. Park) VII. 379 Upon inquiry how many deer his 
father had in his perk, the trath will out, ..tbat they call 
an inclosure a perk, in his country. ¢1802 Mar. Epcewortit 
Kuna viii, Many a ragged man had come.. with the modest 
request that 1 would let him one of the parks near the 
town. /6i/., Just what would feed a cow is sufficient in 
Ireland to constitute a park, 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 
it/t Mr. Healy..exp!ained in a graphic se § that a ‘town 
park "was Bee ae tee land, hy means of which in the 
wretched villages, misnamed towns, scattered throughont 
lreland, the hucksters .. eked out a miserable business by 

owing potatoes or feeding stock for early slaughter. 1899 

Vesta, Gaz. 13 Mar. 1/3 Kodaks from the Kingdom [i.e 
Fife}..‘ Old Kirsty’. .lived all alone, far up in the ‘ parks’, 
as we say of the wide stretches of old pasture which reach 
away inland till they merge into gorse and heather. 

+b. Any enclosed piece of ground. Obs. rare. 

2668 Everyn #r, Gard. (1675) 138 In what manner you 
shoukl inclose your melon ground. Jn this park (which 
inay be of what extent you think good) you shall make 
heds of horse-dung. 

4. Applied in some parts of the United States, 
esp. Colorado and Wyoming, toa high platean-like 
valley among the mountains. 

1808 Pine Sources WJisstss. (1810) 1. 123 Passed the Park, 
which is ten miles round, and not more than three quarters 
ofa mile across. 31851 Mayne Reip Scalp /funt, xix. 137 
Hence the oases, such as the ‘parks’ that lie among these 
mountains. 31877 J. A. ALLEN dlver. Bison 560 Adventurers 
and miners. .exterminated them [bisons] in the parks and 
valleys of the mountains 1890 Ceatury Vag. Veb. 523/1 
Then it had descended inte a great ‘park’, crossed it, and 
begun a new ascent. 

5. Wit. ‘he space occupied by the artillery, 
wagons, beasts, stores, or the like, in an encamp- 
ment; these objects themselves when thus placed 
logether; a complete set or equipment of artillery, 
of tools, etc. 

1683 Sir J. Turner Pallas Armata Wi. xx. 294 As to 
these Oblong Quadrangles, wherein are encamped several 
bodies, .. you may if you please, call them as the French 
do, Parks, and that properly enough. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn. \, Park of the Artillery, is a certain Place in a 
Camp without Cannon-shot of the Place besieged, where 
the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, and other Warlike 
Ammunitionarekept. fbid., Park of Provistons, is another 
Place in the Camp, on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Suttlers, who follow the Army with all 
sorts of Provisions, and sell them to the Soldiers. 1755 
Wasutxcros U’rit, (1839) 1. 160 The whole park of 
artillery were urdered to hold theinselves in readiness to 
march. 1799 Stuakt in Owen WVrg, HW ellesley’s Desp. (1877) 
113 The main body of the army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore, 1827 Naricr Pentus. 
War vi. iv, A vast pare of carriages. 1836 Atison Murepe 
(1849-50) V. xxxi. § 29 Kray..despatched his grand park, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and cight 
hundred caissons, 1859 Maxcy Prairie Trac. vi. 221 If. 
a small party be in danger of an attack from a large force 
of Indians, they should seck the cover of timber or a park 
of wagons. 1884 1i/, Engénecring (ed. 3) 1. 11. 8 Sites for 
the artillery, engineer, and grand magazine parks should 
now be prepared. 1900 Iesti. Gas. 19 Mar. 5/1 There is 
no reserve of boots in the supply column or supply-park. 

6. An enclosed area in which oysters are bred, 
communicating with the sea so as to be overflowed 
at every high tide; an oyster-park. (In quot. 
1603, applicd to a similar enclosure for fish.) 

[1603 Owns Pembrokeshire (1891) 117 They haue ready 
at their call..sanlt water fishe as yt were in a parke of 
wild fish.) 1857 Sizes 15 Oct. 5 6 In the shallowest of 
these pares .not one of the young oysterlings..was known 
to have been killed, 1883 Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 In some 
of the French ‘parks‘ the water is renewed every tide. 
1883 I. G. Sota Fisheries Spain 5 The Governinent. .is 
laying down..a model park for oyster culture. 


7. attrib. and Comb., as park-deer, -fence, -gate, 
-tound, -land, -lodge, -pale, -paling, ‘% -palis, 
-robber, -wall;, park-like adj.; t+ park-bote, the 
repair of the fence or wall of a park; the impost 
levied for this; park-breaker, one who breaks into 
a park (cf. house-breaker); so park-breaking ; 
park-hack, 2 horse for riding in the park: 
see Hack 56.31b; park-time (sonce-w., after 
dinner-time, etc.), lime for riding in the park; 


park-way (U.S.): scequot. Also Pank-KEEPER. 

@ 1634 Cone fast, 1¥. 308 *Parkebote, to be quit of enclosing 
of a Park or any part thereof. 1821 Scotr Nenilw, v, If 
you take bim for a house-breaker, or a *park-breaker, is it 
hot most natural you should welcome him with culd steel or 
hot lead? 1834 Laxpor Lxam, Shaks, Wks. 1846 11. 267 
Venerable laws..against *park-breaking and deer-stealing. 
1898 Daily News 26 Jan. 9/5 Auimals held more or less in 
confinement.. whether they he *park-deer, rabbits, pigeons, 
or animals in menageries. 1901 Datly Chron. 7 Aung. 
6/4 Legislation for the suppression of park-deer hunting. 
1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Aristocr, Wks. (Bobn) IL. 84, 
I pardoned high *park-fences, when 1 saw that besides does 
and pheasants, these bave preserved Arundel marbles, 
Towneley galleries. cxgoo Master ef Gante (MS. Digby 
182) xxxv, 1f the buntynge shall be in a parke, alle men 
shulden abyde at be *parke gate. 1644 Mitton Areof. 
(Arb.) 48 ‘The exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his Parkgate, 1848 

"HACKERAY Van. Fair \i, *Park-hacks and splendid high- 
stepping carriage-horses. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. i. 
x1 Views * park-like and picturesque. 1890‘R. Borprewoon’ 
Col, Reformer (1891) 266 Green park-like woodlands. 1837 
Lytroxn £. Maltrav, ix, The chaise..stopped at the gates 
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ofa “park lodge. a1g§0 finage Fpocr. 1.in Skelton's Wks, 
(1843) IT. 434 He cane tell many tales, Of many *parke 
pales, Of butgettes and of males. 1846 Gneener Sef. 
Gunnery v4 Birmingham is the emporium of the world for 
guns, from the..‘ “park paling ’ so called, of the slave-trade 
.-up to the elaborately-finished gnn of the peer, 1899 R. 
Kirtixe Stadéy 12 The high Lodge gate in the split-oak 
park palings. ¢147§ Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker aia)at Hoc 
vadiuim, a *parke palys. 1713 Swivt Cadenns & Vanessa 46 
From equipage, and *Park-parades. 1881 Mrs, O’Donocive 
(title) Ladies on Morseback; Learning, *Park-riding and 
Hunting. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 184/2 The Blood- 
hound... hunts Beasts,or Men..that are *Park Robbers, 1439 
Rolls of Parit. V.15/1 Vhey came by a *Parke side, called 
ve Park of Prys. 1672 Wvcneatey Love tx \Vood 1. it, Pray 
Mr. Ranger, let's go..’tis *Park-time. 1673 Devoen J/arr. 
a la Mode w. iv, What a clock does your lordship think it 
is?. .I¢is almost park-time, 1896 Godey's J/ag. (U.S.) Apr. 
350/1 The right to travel upon the ae roads and *park- 
ways, 1898 19/4 Cent. Apr. 585 ‘ Park-ways ', to connect 
the creat ontlying woodlands... with the Metropclitan Parks 
of Boston and the surrounding townships. ‘These park-ways 
are broad boulevards with margins of grass, wood, and river. 
1672 Wyentunky Love in Wood u. i, Then you are a ‘Park. 
woman, certainly. 

Park (park), [f. Park sd.] 

1, ¢rans. ‘To enclose in, as in, or as, a park. 

1g26 [see Paxkinc 1}. 1gsg W. Cunnincuan Cosmogr. 
Glasse 144 A certayne hyll, whiche they must nedes go ouer 
that go by land from Egipte to Arabia Petrea, that parketh 
them. 1880 Mottvuanp Treas, Fr. Song, Enclore, ..to 
enclose and parke in. 1ggz Suaks. 1 Zen. Ff, 1v. ii. 45 How 
are we park'd and bounded in a pale! 1856 Mrs. Brownixc 
Aur. Leigh 11. 456 We fair fine ladies, who park out our 
lives From common sheep-patbs. 

b. Lark about, lo surround with a park. 

1876 BrowNING wd vi, Some snburb-palace, parked about 
And gated grandly, built last year. 

e. ‘To lay ont or plant in the manner of a park: 
sce PARKING 2, 

2. Atl. etc. To arrange compactly (artillery, 
wagons, ctc.) ina park: see pree. 5. 

1812 A.zaminer 30 Nov. 7536/2, 6000 Cossacks .. took_six 
pieces of cannon, which were parked. 1844 A'ceul. & Ord. 
army r8o At night. .the waggons are 10 be parked, so as to 
occupy as little space as possible. 1883 A ray eas Onters 
in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The Artillery will be parked to the 
east and west of the south end of the Kace-course. 1887 
Poltce Arrangem, Jubilee Process. 21 June, ‘Whe area, .is 
reserved for parking carriages belonging to the Procession. 

3. fnir. ‘Yo walk or drive in a park. 

@ 1783 II. Brooke Love § Vanity Poems (1810) 416/2 Then 
ae parking, and parading, Coquetting, dancing, masquer- 
ading. 

Hence Parked (paikt) ffl. a. 

1807 J. Bartow Coluzd. v1. 375 Deep squadron’d horse... 
And park'd artillery. 1842 Miatt in Noacon, 1. 57 A 
residence. .compassed round with parked and shaven acres, 

Parker (piska1). Also 4 parkere, 5 -are, 
parcare, -oure, 5-6 -ar, 6 perker. [a. Anglo- 
KF. parker (= OF. type *farguier), in med.L. 
parcdrius, {, PARK s6,: see -ER4 2.) 

1, A man who has charge of a park; a park- 
keeper. Obs, exc. //fst. 

{1gz1-2 Rolls of Parit. 1. 397/2 Ses geentz, c'est a savoir 
Johan soun Parker, & Richard [ete.}.] 1395 in #. &. Wills 
(1882) 8, I bequetheto Roger, my parkere,..c.s.  ¢1430 Lypc. 
Lyke thyn Audience 28 in Pol. Ket. & L. Poems 26 Mawgre 
the wache of fosters and parkerrys. ¢1440 Premp. Parv, 
382/2 Parenre, fadagater. 1483 Cath. Angl. 269/2 A Par- 
coure (-l. Parkare), Aarcarinus, 1930 Patsca. 438/1 This 
parker blodyeth his clothes. 1643 Peysxe Sov. Power 
Parit, 1.17 \f the Parker negligently suffer the Deere to 
be killed, or kill the Deere himselfe..it is a direct forfaiture 
of his Office. 1818 Cautse Digest (ed. 2) IN]. 147 An 
annual fee of god, had been given to the parker, issuing out 
of the king’s manors in the county of Surry. 

2. A rabbit that lives in a park. 

1846 2. Parley's Ann, V11, 325 Gamekeepers give various 
names to rabbits: with them they are warreners, parkers, 
sweethearts, and hedgehogs. .. The parker's favourite haunt 
is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds. 1870 Buaine Lucycl. 
Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 2683. 

Hence + Parkership O/s., the office of parker. 
1461 Rolls of Parit. V. 4734/1 The Offices of Constableshi 
..and Parkership of the same Castell. 1574 tr. Litéfeton's 
Tenures 81 b, The office of a Parkershippeof a Parke. 1671 
Bevoau. Law Lng. relating to Nobility & Gentry (1675) 35 

As if a Parkersbip be granted to an Earl. 

Parkin (pa-skin). worth. dial. Also -en, 
perkin. [Origin unknown: perh. from proper 
name Lerkin ot Parkin.] A kind of gingerbread 
or cake made of oatmeal and treacle. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parkin, a cake made of treacle 
and oat meal, commonly called a treacle-parkin, 1884 Mxs. 
G. 1. Basxs Syéta, etc. IT. 145 Bribed by a cake of 
parkin fron. Dame Dorothy's capacions pockets. 1887 
Suppl. to Jamieson, Addenda, Perkins, 1896 A lbutt’s Syst. 
Med, 1.404 The diet should be varied, and should include 
.-Wwhole-meal bread, ‘ parkin’, gingerbread and molasses, 

Parking (piskin), v6/.5d. [f. Park v. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action of Park wv. (in various senses). 

1526in Dillon Calais §& Pade (1892) 82 If he dinigs it with 
parkinge of shepe or of bests, he to have ijs. viijd. for evry 
acre, 1607 J. Muwakor Yacobs Gt. Day (1610) livb, Vhe 
parking in of beasts, and the depopulating ‘Fuwnes, to shut 
out Christians, 

2. concer, Ground laid ont in the style of a park ; 
also, in U.S., a strip of turf, with or withont trees, 
in the eentre of a street. 

1885 Johns Llopkins Hist. Sludtes Ser. 1. Mar. 109 Spaces 
were left for a market-place, court-house green and parking 
for the palace. 1888 I]. Ganseae iu Aaucyel, Brit, XXIV. 


. 
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382/2 In some cases, similar parking has been left in the 
middle of the streets. 1888 Aps/eton's Cycl. Aimer. Biog. 
1V. 578/1 In 1872 he (F. L. Olasted] urged. .the so-called 
* parking system ' for the broad sireets of Washington. 

Parkish (piaskif), a. [f Pang sé. + -1snl.] 
kesembling a park ; somewhat park-like. 

1813 J. Forsytn Nem, /faly 86 ‘Vhe immediate approaches 
..are planted in the open parkish style. 1824 ScoTr Sé 
Ronan’s xx, A rage to render tbeir place ‘parkivh’, as was at 
one time the prevailing phrase, 1838 /raser's Mag. XV111. 
148 A parkish-looking sort of pleasure-ground, 

Pa‘rk-kee:per. The keeper of a park. 

1624 MipDcETON Game at Chess wii, Some falconers, some 
park-keepers, and some huntsmen, 1785 Baxaer in PAtz. 
rans. LX XV. 354. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xvii. TV. 34 
All that the Queen could do was to order the parkkeepers 
not to admit Sir John again within the gates. 

So Pa'rk-kee:peress(sonce-iwd.), a female park- 
keeper, or park-keepcr’s wife. 

1852 James Peguinillo I.161 They had been park-keeper 
and park-keeperess to the Westwood family thirty ycars 
and six months. 

Pa'rk-lea:ves. ? 06s. [app. f. Park 5d. + 
leaves, pl. of LEAr.] A name for the shrub Tutsan 
(ypericum sindrosemum). Also, with early 
herbalists, the tree Vitex Agnus castus: the name 
agnus castus having app. been applied to both 
(see Turner Names of Herbes, A vit; b). 

@ 1400-50 Stockh. Med. J£S. 157 Totsane or parkleuys : 
aguus castus, 1545 Evyot, Agnes, is a tree .. commonly 
called Aguus castus, in englysshe parke leaues, it hathe 
leaues lyke to wyllowe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlv. 66 1f 
Androsemon be ‘utsan or Parke leaues, it groweth plenti- 
fully in woodes and parkes, in the west partes of England. 
1613 Coicr., 4merine, Agnus castus,..chast or hempetree, 
Parke-leauis. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece . 205 On the 
top..succeedeth a large yellow Flower, much bigger than 
Parks-Leaves. 1857 Mayne Lfos. Let, lark Leaves, 
the //ypericum androszmum, All-heal, or St. Peter’s-wort. 

Parklos, obs. form of ParcLosr. 

Parkly (paskli), a. rare. [f. Vank 56.4 -LY 1] 
Ol the natnre or character of a park; park-like. 

1541 Act 33 Hen, VIH, 6.37 The same..with goodli & 

arkely parkes..to beautifie adorne and decorite, 1886 

Rusuin Preterita I. v. 164 Among the gentry of that town 
and its parkly neighbourhood. 

Parkward, adv. [f. as prec. +-warD.] To- 
wards the park. Also Pa'rkwards. 

1598 Suaas, Aferry IV. ut. i. 5 Marry Sir, the pittic-ward, 
the Parke-ward: euery way: olde Windsor way, and euery 
way but the Towne-way. 1886 G. ALLEN J/araie's Sake 
xxi, She..took a stroll.. ont parkwards. 

Parky (paski), a.) rare, [fas prec.+-y.] Of 
the nature of a park, or abounding in parks. 

1850 Zait's Wag. XVIL. 613/1 Some of the parky purlieus 
of London. 

Parky, a2 sang. Cold, chilly. 

1898 Pink ‘un § Lelican 273(Farmer), ‘Morning William; 
cold s’morning?’.. ‘It is a hic parky’, assented William. 
1900 G. Swiet Somerley 109 Oh! stars ! this water is parky. 

Parl: sce Pane. 

+Parlage, a. Sc. Obs. rarve—'. [app. a. F. 
parlage babbling, palaver, useless talk.) ? Bab- 
bling, full of empty lalk; yelping. 

a Sir W. Mure Sons. xi, A parlage cur, a brokin 
staffe for stay. 

Parlament(e, -mentt, obs. ff. PantiamEst. 


Parlance (pa‘slins). Also 7 -ence. [a. 
Anglol'r, and OF. farlauce, -launce, {. parler to 
speak, (Not in mod. French.)] 

. Speaking, speech; esf. debate, parleying, 
parley. arch. 

{13.. Laxetorr Chrow. 1.147 Le ray William le Rous.. 
A countes et barouns..Par lettre maunde et pric venir asa 
parlaunce [R, Brexxe 87 parlement}] 1579-80 Norti 
Plutarch, Crassus (1595) 614 Word was brought to Crassus, 
and he accepted parlance. 1611 Speeo //ist, Gt, Brit. 1x. xii. 
575/2 King Edward..signifies..to the Pope, that Battel and 
not Parlance should determine his right, and title. 1701-2 
Case of Schedule Stated 26 Vhe Place of that Common 
Parlance wascall'd the Parliament Chamber. 1824 .raniner 
585/1 Ile was not disposed to let him pass without further 
parlance, 1830 ‘Texnyson /sade/ ti, A hate of gossip parlance 
and of sway, 1879 Bountsye f/ést. Ch. Eng. 45 After some 
parlance, the stranger foretold deliverance. 

2. Way of speaking, mode of speech, language, 
idiom. Usually with defining words, as i cowtmon, 


egal, ordinary, vulgar parlance, etc. 

(a1q81 Lirtiton Tenures vi. (1516) Av, Mes per comune 
parlaunce [1544-1608 fr. language] celuy qui tient pur 
terme de sa vie demesne est appelle tenaunt pur terme de 
vie.) 1787 Bentuam Def. of Usury xiii. 180 Virmingham.. 
elaims in common parlance, the title of a projecting town, 
1798 Bay Amer. Law Ref. (1809) 1. 183 In common law 
parlance an eaccution is not at action. 1829 Sournky Sir 
7. More (1831) 11, 267 A wise woman, by which T do not 
mean in vulgar parlance one who pretends to propheg 1841 
L. Hunt Seer tt. (1864) 70 A curious specimen of English 
parlance. 1844 Disractt Coningsby MW. Vil, The political 
opinions.. were what in ordinary parlance are st led Tory. 
1884 Sir W. 2B. Beert in Law a 14 Q. Bench Div. 191 
In legal parlance there might be a lebt. ; 

+Parlant. Os. [a. ¥. fardané speaking, pr. 
pple. of parizr to speak.] One who parleys or 
takes part in a conference, 

1586 Warner 4/6. Eng, 1 xix. (1589) 79 The place 
appointed, Parlantes him in simple meaning meet Farre from 
char Armie all vnarm‘d. 

Parlasy, Parlatyk, obs. ff, Patsy, PARALYTIC. 


PARLATORY. 


Parlatory (pailitori). (ad. med.L. parhi- 
torium, Ut, parlatorio (-toto) parlour, f. parlire to 
speak; L. type *faradolalorium.] The reception- 
reom or room for conversation in a convent. 

1652 Howere Penice 185 What he had overheard in a 
Parlatory of Nunnes. 1768 J. Barri Ace, Mann, ftaly 1. 
12 ‘They were shown into the parlatory. /ééd,17 Foth in 
the morning and afternoon they are allowed some hours of 
parlatory, as they call it. 1772 Nucenr tr fist. Fr. 
Gerund |, m. vi. 557 Vhe drawing-rooms of the ladies, or 
the parlatories of nuns. 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Parlay: see PARLEY v2 

Parle (pil), sb. arch. and dial, Also 7 part. 
[app.f. Parte vy. Cf. also F. parole werd, speech.] 


1. Speech; talk; conversation. 

1587 Mire. Mag., Brennus xxvi, There could no parle of 
peace preuayle. 1611 Corvar Crudities 2 After this familiar 
parle, [he] dismissed us to our lodging. 1641 J. Trarrn 
Theol, Theol, Ep, Ded. Av, ¥.,have learned from our 
Saviours parle with Peter, not (childishfy} to strive for the 
last word. 1814 Cary Dante, f'aradise ix. 10g Put fully to 
content Thy wishes.. Demands my further parle. a 1850 
Rossertt Dante § Cire, 1. (1874) 213 There with dames and 
maids hold pretty parles. 

b. Speech, language, parlance. nonce-wd, 

1793 Tens Meg o! fhe Afill iv, A tocher’s nae word in 
a true lover's parle, But, gie me my love, and a fig for the 
war}! 

2. A conference, discussion, debate; sec. a 
meeting to discuss terms (between enemies or 
uP ae parties) under a truce; atroce; =PARLEY 
sol2. + 10 break parle: see BURAK v. 24. 

1575 Cunurcuvaro Chippes (1817) 123 Cloking pretensed 
mallice vnder a parle and communication of peace. 1585 I. 
Wasnincton tr, .Vicholay's Moy. 1. xix. 23 A whyte banner 
should ..call the enemies too a Parle. 1592 Kvo Sol, § Pers. 
ut. Iv, Drum, sound a parle to the Cinzens, 1602 Suaxs. 
Ham... i. 62 When in an angry parle Ife smot the sledded 
Pollax on the Ice. 16g0 Hunnert /'922 Formality 204 
There is no cessation of Assaults, no parle to be admitt d. 
1671 Mutton Sasmsox 785 Let weakness then with weakness 
come to parl. 1702 Rown Jamer?. ii. 618. 1807 J. Harrow 
Colum. v, 284 When sudden parle suspended all the field. 
1868 Waittter Dole of Jarl Thorkell 50 ‘Sou be it |" eried 
the young men, ‘There needs nor doubt nor parle." 

3. Comb, Parle-hill = Parley-hill (Panny sb.) 3, 

1664 Spelman's Gloss. Parle hill, Collis..ubi convenire 
olim solebant Centurize, aut vicinize incole ad lites inter se 
tractandas & terminandas, 

+ Parle (pail), v. Obs. or arch. and dial, Also 
6-7 parl, (a. F. parler to speak = Pr. parlar, 
Sp. farlar, It. parlare, med.L. parlire, late pop. 
L. paraholire to discourse, talk, f. paradola Pan- 
ABLE, discourse, specch.] 

lL. éxtr. To speak; to talk in conference. 

1377 Lanet, P. Pl. B. xviu, 268 Patriarkes and prophetes 
han piued her-of Jonge, Pat_such a Jorde & a fy3te shulde 
lede hem alle bennes. 1573 G. Harvey Letter3h, (Camden) 
31, F wuld be loth to have sutch an orator to parl for me 
In a weitier matter, 1582 Staxynurst AEncis 1. (Arb) 36 
prieflye then heere Dido, with downe cast phisnomye, parled. 
Jéid. Ww. 106 At iength thus briefly dyd he parle. 64x Alls 
Trarre Theol. Theol, iii, 43 His delights were with the 
sonnes of men..with whom he parted in Paradise. 1706 
Baywarp in Sir J. Floyer //ot § Cold Bath. . 229 We 
perted with them, and told them, that if any Body came in, 

¢ would certainly Drown ‘em, 

2. éutr, To treat, discuss terms, parley (with 
an opponent) ; te hold a parley. 

1558 in oth Kep. Dep. Kpr. [rel. 84 Commission to Sir 
Henry Radclif..to parle with, take pledges from..the Irish 
of the said counties. 1587 in Aakluy?'s Vey. (1600) LIE. 816 
They..within 5 or 6 houres fight set out a flagge of truce and 
parled for mercy. 1643 Trapp Cov. Gen. iii. 1 When the 
Spaniard comes to parle of peace, then double bolt the door. 
1675 J. Easton Narr. (1858) 25 Thay had demanded the 
Indians’ Armes, and went againe to parrelf with them. 
1709 De For //ést. Union in Arnot Hist. Edinb. uv. (1788) 
288 The Jacobite and the presbyterian.. parled together. 

b. drans. To treat with, parley with. (Cf. 
Panny v. 2b.) 

2635 Paciit Christianogr. i. vii. (1636) 65 Whilst the 
eee of Rome parleth a faction which receiveth union from 
himselfe onely. 1838 S. BELLaMy Lcévayal 94 To throw the 
gate, already jarring on its mutinous hinge, Te the par!'d foe, 

e. T'o discuss, debate. 

1631 Hevwoon and /'t, Maid of West 1. Wks. 1874 IL. 360 

Where kings affaires are questiond, Or may be parled. 


Parle, obs, f. Parner. Parlecue, parleycue 
(Se.): sec Purnicur, Parlement, obs. f. Paruta- 
MENT. Parlence, Parler, obs. ff. Panuancy, 
Partourn, Parilesie, etc., obs. ff, Pansy. 


Parley (pa'ali), 34.1 Also 6-7 parlye, -lio, 
-lee, (7 -le, -16), 6-9 parly. [Either from Pantry 
v., F. parler vb. inf. taken sbst., or a. OF. partee, 
fem, sb. from pa. pple. of parler to speak. ] 

1. Speech, speaking, talk; conversation, dis- 
course, conference; debate, argument. (Now 
usually coloured by 2.) 

1582 Stanvuurst A neis wv. (Arb.) 97 Her bye tale owt 
bauking amyd oft her parlye she chocketh, 1583 W. FLert. 
wooo in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 11. 292, [know not what other 
parlee Mr. Nowellcan pled. 1589 REENE Menaphou ( Arb.) 
46 They did frolicke amongst themselves with manie plea: 
saunt parlies. ¢1645 HoweLt Let?, (1650) JI]. 25 Admira- 
tion..that.. you should com to be so great a Master of those 
Languages both for the Pen and Parley, 1727 Prior Ada 
1. 330 They meet each evening in the grove; Their parley 
but augments their love. 79x Cowper //iad xxit. 148 A 
nymph and swain soft parley mutual hold, 1860 Iloncaxn 
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Miss Gilberd vi. 105 Arthur,. without further parley com- 
manded him to be silent. 1887 Rowen Miry, Aneid v1. 
481 Why with longer parley the rising breezes delay? 

+b. A public discussion or disputation in a 
University. Oés, 

1577 Furxe Confut. Purg. 441 Thiswere a pretty question 
for a Sophister in Oxford to demand in their parleis. 

2. A conference for the debating of points in 
dispute ; esp. AfZ/., an informal conference with 
an enemy, under a truce, for the discussion of 
terms, or the mutual arrangement of matters, as 
the exchange of prisoners; a discussion of terms, 
To beat or sound a parley, to call for or request 


a parley by sounding a drum or trumpet. 

1581 Pertte Guaszo’s Civ. Conz, mt. (1586) 138b, Castles 
that come to parley, are commontlie at the point to render. 
1607 Dekker /7ist, Sir 7. Wyatt Wks. 1873 U6. 97 stage- 
@ircet,, Vhe Herald soundes a partee, and none answers. 1607 
Schel, Dise. agst. Antichr. t. i. 38 Sound for Parté, and 
thinke vpon conditions of peace. 1682 unvan //oly War 
(Cassell) 262 When this drummer had beaten for a parley 
he made this speech to Mansoul. 1720 De For Café. 
Stugtleton xvi. 278 Carrying a white flag,and offering a parley. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. § /s. (1846) IL. xiv. 60 We find them 
proposing a parley for arranging terms of capitulation. 

Se. dial, A tuee or armistice in certain 
games; the place of truce. Cf, BaRLeV zn. 

1723 Meston A’nigh? Poet. Wks. (1767) 7 On it [his skull] 
you might thresh wheat or harley, Or tread the grape ere he 
eryd parley, 

e, (See quot.) Cf. deal a parley in a. 

1867 Suvin Saflor's Word-th, Parley, that beat of drum 
by which a conference with an enemy is desired. Synony- 
mous with chamade. 

3. Comb, + Parley-hill, in Scotland and Ireland, 
formerly, a mound, usually fortified, where the 
local disputes cf neighbouring districts were debated 
and settled. 

164t in D. Beveridge Cudross §& Tuiliallan (1885) I. vi. 196 
Those who stand inthe kirkyard or parlyhill discoursing. 
2664 Spelman's Gloss, sv. Mallobergtim, Que in Hibernia 
partly hits, i. placitandi velinterloquendi montesappeltantur. 
‘Parley, sJ.2 Sc. and dia’, Also parly, [Short 
for prrliament.J A thin cake of gingerbread ; a 
patliament-cake. 

1825 Jameson 6. ¥. Purliament-cake, Here's a bawhee 
tae ye: awa’ an’ huy parleys wi't, 18.. MeGunvray /'ocurs 
(1862) 108 (IE. D. 10.) Pies, parlies, tarts, and butter bakes. 
1891 Barre fittle Minister (1892) 4 A fittle boy .. pressed 
forward and offered him a sticky parly. 

Parley, sb. humorous. [Short for PArLexvoo.] 
A Frenchman. 

183 Lapy Granvitte Leé?. (1894 HL. 78 The girls are led 
out by unknown parleys, who caper hy their sides and then 
give them back to my care, 

Parley (pasli), 7! Also 6-7 -lie, 6-8 -ly, (7 
-lee). [Hither f. F. parler to speak, parles speak !, 
or f. Panuey sd. (if the latter was earlier).] 

1, tntr, To speak, talk; to converse, discourse, 
confer (zwith). Now arch. (and tending to be 
coloured with 2). 

1ggt Svivester 2 Barras 1. iii, 963 As bashfull Suters, 
seeing Strangers by, Parley in silence with their hand or eye. 
1610 Hottaxnn Camden's Brit., fret. ne 116 Ulisses, when 
hee went down to parlee with those in hell. 1791 Cowrer 
fiad xxu. 147 Vt is no time .. With him to parley, as a 
nymph and swain, 1847 Disrartt Yancred ut i, 15 it not 
the land upon whose mountains the Creator of the Universe 
parleyed with man? 

b. ¢rans, ‘Vo speak, utter; esp. to speak a 
foreign or strange language. 

1570 J. Puiu Frendly Larum in Fare S. P. Ells. 
(Parker Soc.) I}. 526 Not basshing suche pernitious talke To 
Paley and reporte. 1691 Woop Ath, O-von. J. 257 That 

eauty in Court which could not parly Euphuism, was as 
little regarded as those now there that cannot speak French. 
1873 Dixon Tivo Queens 11. 1X. ix. 147 An Halian, whocould 
parley French and Spanish. 

2. intr. To treat, discuss terms ; esp. to hold 
a parley (zvith an enemy or opponent); to eome 
to parley. Also fig. 

1600 Dyamox /redand (1843) 34 The Lord Lieutenant sent 
the Lord of Cayre to parly ith him. 1613 Hevwooo Silo. 
Age ut. Wks, 1874 ili. 143 Vpon them, when we parlee 
with our foes. 1719 De For Crusoe un. xi, We..offercd a 
truce to parley. 1823 Scorr Pever i vii, Major Bridgenorth 
advanced, as if to parley. 1866 Dx. Arcyit Reig Laz it, 
(ed. 4) 53 And so we see the men of Theology coming out to 
parley with the men of Science. Fe 

b. ¢rans, To grant a parley, or an interview for 
discussion, to (a person); to hold discussion with, 


speak to, address. 

1611 Hevwoon Gold. Age un. Whs. 1874 U1, 48 Beare 
Saturne first to prison, Wee'l after parly them. 1631 — A/aéd 
of (Vest v. Whs. 1874 If. 321 Conduct him safe where we 
will parly him. 1676 Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xi, 
(1848) 347 They parlied Lambert. 1839 Battey Fesdus vi, 
(2852) 79 Would’st parfey Lunief on her silver seat? ' 

Nence Parleying 74/. sb. nnd ffi. a. | 

1692 Diary Siege Lymerick 16 The Cessation which began 
yesterday upon the lesieged's Parlying, continued til] Ten 
a Clock the next Morning. 1803 Worosw. Sonx,, to Afen 
of Kent, No parleying now! In Britain is one breath. 
1887 Browninc (f7//e) Parieyings with certain People of 
Importance in their Day. 

Pa:rley, v.2 U..S, Also parlay, parlee. [Cor- 
ruption of Parott q. v.] In fare and horse-racing, 
To apply the money staked, together with the 


money won on a bet, in continning to bet on the 
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same card, or as a further stake on another horse 
or combination of horses. (vans. and inér. 

| 1895 Flow to Make Money on Small Cap, 63 Were he, 

| however, to what is termed ‘parley ‘his money—that is 10 
say, if, .he put his $5 on his choice on the first race, and, if 
the horse should win, put all the winnings and his original 
$5 on the next race, and so on. /éfd. Gloss 126. 1895 
funk's Stand. Dict. s.v., Vo parlay one's het. 

Hence Parley sé.4 = )\now, 

1904 lmerican Corresp. Vn horse-racing the parley must 
be for the whole ‘card’ of races. In faro, and in rouge-et- 
noir, one lays a bet and, winning, leaves it on the table once 
more only. 

Parleyvoo (palivi), sb. Aumorous, Also 8 
parle-vous, 9 parlez-vous, parlyvoo. (é FB 
Parles-vous (parlevit) in parles-cous Jrancats ? de 
you speak French ?] 

1. The French language, French; school-study 
of French ; f/. French utterances or talk. 

2754 Foote Anights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 76 In ecmes a Fienth 
fellow... with his muff and parle-vons. 1813 Soutney March 
to Moscow viii, But he lock’d white and he Jook'd bice, 

| Morbleu! Parhleuw! When parlez-vous no more would do, 
182z Garr Steam-doat xii. 2co But the bodies hae a civil 
way with then fora’ that, and it's no possible to be anary 
at their parleyvoos, 1889 Lowrnt in cl dautic Monthly 
LXV. 148 No words to spell, no sums to do, No Nepos 
and to paurlyvoo | 

2. A Frenchman, 

1815 Sporting Wag. XLV. 164 Tockies, Jews, and Parlez. 
vous, Courtezans and Quakers. 1884 Pan /ustace gt You'll 
have the honour of going to fight the frog-eating parleyvoos, 

3. atérth. or as adj. = Yronch, or forcign, 

1828 Moir Mausie Wanih xi. gs His waistcoat was cut in 
the Parly-voo fashion. 

Parleyvoo.,«. s/ang or humorous. Also § par- 
ler vons, 9 parlez-vous, parleyvous, [lormed 
as prec. sh.J a/v. ‘Io speak French; to speak 
a forcign tongue; to palaver. 

1765 Foorr Commissary 1. Wks. 1709 If. 28 You know 
I can't parler yous, 1813 Soutnny darch te Mescow viii, He 
would rather parlez-vous than tight. 1823 Gat Aafard I. 
Nxvil, 265 Me and your honest grandfather... had no foistring 
and parleyvooing, like your novelle turtle-doves. 1824 
Macacray Gt Lawsnit Mise. Writ, 1860 1.4 He kept six 
French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. 1881 Sa’. Rev. 
9 July 44/2 They will be tempted to ask, with their grand. 
fathers, where is the use of all this parleyvoving ¢ 

Parliament (pivslimént , sé... berms: 3-8. 
parlement, (4-5 perle-), 4 parly-, (perly-), 4-6 
parlea-, 5 parli-, 5-7 parla-, (3-6 perla-’, s- 
parliament, (5 perlia-, 5 > parlya-, 7 parlee- 
ment); also occas, 4-6 -mente. PAE. a. OF. 


farkement speaking (Chans. Roland th «J, f. 
parler to speak + -ment, in lt. farlamento, med... 


parlémentum, whence also 13~16th e. pardament ; 
the form parliament corresponds to an Anglo-Lat. 
parlamentum, found in 13th c., founded perhaps 
on the ME. ferms in farly-, farli-.] 

ti. The action of speaking; a ‘spell’ or ‘bout’ 
ef speaking; a speech; a talk, colloquy. con- 
versation, conference, consultation ; a discussion or 
debate. Obs, 

[z216-sq Matt. Paris f/fst, Ang?. (Rolls) H. 197 Quod 
[Lodowicus] voluit habere per intermedios parlamentum 
pacificum cum co |Huberto de Bargol.] 1297 R, Grove. 
(Rolls) 3519 Pere he huide is parlement wat were best to done. 
e1gz0 Cast, Jove 896 Gret perlyment they han i-nomen. 
1375 Lay foiks Mass Bk. App. iv. 282 Take good tent Pat 
3¢ holde no parlyment Wib no eristen mon Whion se come be 
Churche with-Inne. 1413 Pilger, Sowde (Caxton 1483) 1. ix. 
5 Thenne herde I within the curteyne a lone parliament. 
€ 1450 Afer lin 521 Thus ended the parlement betwene the 
fader and the sone. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 
136 After Bourgoyns hadde taken Tholouse, he made a grete 

arliamente to his folke, And sayd to theym, ‘Lordes, ye 

cnowe well [ete]. 1542 M4. Papers Men. B7d2, UX. 219 
Who wil shortely..comine to Bononye to be at parlement 
with thEuiperour, 

tb. = Varury sé.1 2. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brenner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7344 Porow trist of 
trues, of on assent, Pey sette a day of Varlement, Opon be 
Playne of Salesbury. | /éfa. 16226 Til Cadwalyn his sonde 
he [Oswy] sent, Pat he wolde com til parlement. 1596 
Dasett tr, Comtnes (1614) 169 Wherefore they fell to parla 
ment and ycelded it by composition. 1610 Hottann Cau. 
den’s Brit. 1. 194 In Carbry, after a certain Parliament ended 
betweene the Irish and English, there were taken prisoners, 

2. A formal conference or council for the dis- 
cussion of some matter or matters of general 
importance ; sfec, the name applicd in the early 
times of the French monarchy to the assembly 
of the great lords of the kingdom, and in England, 
in the course of the 13th ec. to great councils 
of the early Plantagenet Kings; hence, retro- 
spectively applied to those of earlier kings before 
and after the Norman Conquest, and in ME. 
widely and vaguely, or allusively, to any similar 
councils of ancient times or foreign nations. (Now 
only //¢st. and as an earlier stage of scnse 3, into 
which, in use, it passed without any break.) 

[12.. in Stubbs Consz. //is¢. 1. xiii, 570 Parliamentum Runi- 
med. 1237-59 Matt. Paris Hist, Ang/. (Rolls) 11. 393 De 
magno parlamento habito Londoniis in octavis Epiphanie 
ubi rex exigebat tricesimum regni. [Before this, the word 
#s colloquium.) 1246-59 /4id. 111. 5 Convenit ad_parla- 
mentum generalissimum regni Anglicani totalis nobilitas, 
tam pralatorum quam militum.] ¢ 1290 Behe? 531 in S. Lug. 
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Leg. 1. 121 Po heo comen to be parlement (to clarindone] 
pe king axede heom a-non 3webur heo wolden holde pe 
lawes ase heore Auncestres heolden ech-on. a1300 Cursor 
AS, 5497 Ele |Pharaoh] gedir[d] hima parlement. ¢x 

R. Brunne Crean. (1810) 214 Pe barons..'To niak distarb- 
aunce pei held a parlement. [I hiswasthe Mad Parliament.] 
03374 Cnavera Proylus iv. 115 (143), Pryam pe kyng ful 
soone in general Let here-vpon lis Parlement to holde. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 9379 Palomydon a perlement puruait 
anon, And the grete of be grekes gedrit he somyn. 1432-50 
tr. #igden (Rolls) VU. 111 After that he kepede a parlia- 
ment [1387 Trevisa, made a parlemente] at Oxenford, where 
Vnglische men and Danes were acorded to observe the 
lawes of kynge Edgarus, ¢1440 Soctus (Laud MS. 559 
If. 10), A noon forthe they wente And kepte a grete perlia- 
mente, 1563 Gotninc Cesar 1. (1565) 22 They made request 
that it might he lawfull for them to sommon a Parlament of 
Gallia ata certain day. 1570 Luvins anif. 68/14 A Parla- 
ment, serratus consultus. 1762 Hump Jfist. Eng. 11. xtieg 
In a parliament, sununoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time [1222] to receive that appellation). 
1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1 ili. s5 In the reign of Edward I the 
word ' Parliaments‘ was frequently applied to the assemblies 
of the four great courts as well as to the Great Council of 
the realm. 1875 Stepps Const, /fist. IL xiv. §375 marg., 
Parliament of 1242. First report of a debate. 

\3. The Great Council Ge the nation, which forms, 
with the Sovercign, the supreme Icgislature of the 
United Kingdom (formerly of the Kealm of 
England), consisting of the three Estates, namely 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (forming together 
the House of Lords), and the representatives of the 
counties, cities, boroughs, and universities (forming 
the Honse of Commons). Hy some legal writers, 
the Sovereign, as part of the Legislature, is in- 
elnded in the Parliament; but this is not usual. 

a. Viewed asa temporary assemblage of persons, 
summoned by the Sovercign, and after a time (the 
length of which is now limited) again dissolved, to 
be succeeded (formerly at an uncertain and often 
distant interval, but now within a very short period! 
by another assemblage similarly constituted. 

This is, in its origin, merely a development of sense 2, 
corresponding to the gradual evolution of the modern 
partiament from the Great Council. Stubbs Const, /fist., 
following the chroniclers, uses ‘parliament’ from 1242 on- 
wards; but the‘ parliaments’ previows to 1275 Lelong rather 
10 onr sense 2, with progressive approaches ta this sense. 

In this sense the word may he preceded by @ or the, and 
have a plurals so we speak of a new parliament, or of the 
first, second, or third parliament of Edward 1, or of Queen 
Victoria, and historians individualize many parliaments by 
distinctive appellations: see 8. 

[1275 Act 3 Kew. / (Statute of Westut) Preamble, Ces 
sunt les Establisemenz le Rey Edward, le fiz le Rey Henry, 
fez a Weymoster a son primer parlement general apres son 
corounement..par son Conseil € par le assentement des 
Terceveskes, Eveskes, Abbes, Priurs, Contes, Barons, & la 
Comunante de la tere ileokes somons.} ¢1330 R. Brunse 
Chvon, (1810) 244 To London he [Kdw. 1; 1286) went.. He 
sent to his barouns, a parlement to hold. 1424 /’aston Lett. 
I..17 Be billes in the too last parlementz holden at West- 
minster and at Leycestre. 1459 2G Prrit. V.372/2 Ly 
th’ advyce of his Lords Spirituell and Temporell, and hy you 
his Cammons in this his presente Dagleamente aeecinateal 
1546 Suppl. Commons (Ki 1. ‘1. S.) 6S THEY Were not all 
sturdy beggers that were in the Parlament when this lawe 
was stablistied. 16g9-60 Preys Diary (1875) 1.2 To acquaint 
him [Monk] with their desires fora free and full Parliament. 
1665 Bovir Occas. Hel, wv. xvii. (1848) 268 Grievances. .for 
whose prevention or redress, Parliaments are wont to be 
assembled and Laws to be enactéd?—1765 Biackstonn 
Comm, 1, ii, 160 These are the constituent parts of a parlia- 
ment; the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons. 1818-48 Hattam Mid, Ages(1871) UIT vii. ut. 19 As to 
the meeting to which knights of shires were summoned int 38 
Hen. IT], it onght not to be reckoneda parliament. /6/d. 37 
The nsnal object of calling a parliament was to impose taxes. 
1860 C. Inxs Scot. Adid. Ages vii. 213 The earliest Parlia- 
ment that can be proved..to have resembled the present 
legislative constitution of England by summons of citizens 
and burgesses is 49 Hen. TI, a.m 1263. 1875 Stunss Const, 
Hist. 11. xiv. 92 The famous parliament of Simon de Mont. 
fort was called together hy a writ issued on the 14th of 
December, to meet at Westminster on the zoth of January, 
1265, 1885 Graostone SA. Ho. Courmons 16 Nov., After 
sitting in 12 Parliaments a man begins to have, if he has any 
brains 2t all, the capacity and faculty of knowing what # 
particular Parliament can do and is likely to do. 

b. Viewed as a permanent or continuous insti- 
tution, the composition, character, and size of which 
have changed from time to time, but which has 
itself a continnous history. In this sense usually 
withont @ or ¢he, or Plural (except in speaking of 
such institulions in different countries, as, ‘the 
Scottish and Irish Parliaments are now incorporated 
in that of Great Britain ’). 

Act of Parliament, a law made by the Sovereign with the 
advice of his Parliament ; a statute passed by both Houses 
of Parliament nnd ratified by the royal assent. Clerk ofthe 
Parliaments (t Parliament), the chief official of the House 
of Lords, who reads the royal assent to bills before Parlia- 
ment assembled as a corporate body inthe JTouse of Lords. 
dinperial Parliament; see \mpertat A. 2b. Member af 
Parliament: see Mempea. Writ of Parliament: see Wei. 

136a Lanc.. 7, P27. A. 1. 34 Pene Pees com to parlement 
an apo vp a Lille, Hou pat Wrong ajeyn bis wille his wyf 
hedde I-take. ¢1380 Wyeur Sed. Vks. 111. 329 Pes Sere 
prelatis bac sitten in Perlement. 1393 Lana. /*. Pi. C. v. 
185 Pow shalt nat ryden hennes, Bote be my chyfchaunceler 
in ehekyr and in parlement, And conscience in alle my 
courtes, 3454 Hollis of Parit. V. 2 0/2 Ifthe said Thomas 
shuld be relessed hy Privelegge of Parlement. 45g Jésdd. 
317/2 The Office of Clerk of oure Parlement. 1526 Pilgr. 
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Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 16 By aete of parlyament. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 1. x. § 164. 109 b, Parliament is the highest and 
most honourable and absolute court of justice in England, 
consisting of the king, the lords of parliament, and the 
commons. 1647-8 (18 Jan.) Cuartes 1 Declar. fr. Caris- 
brooke Castle, Which Uwould have rather done, by the way 
of my two Howses of Parlament. 1680-1 Woop Life 5 Mar, 
(O. HLS.) LT. 84 Providing convenience for the lords to sit 
in parliament in the schools{at Oaford]. 1706 Act 6 Anne 
c. 11, § 3 That the United Kingdom of Great Britain be 
represen by One and the same Parliament to be stiled 
The Parliament of Great Britain, 1765 BLackstonr Contnz, 
T. i. roz The privileges of parliament. /d¢d. ii. 161 Some 
have not serupled to call its power, by a figure rather too 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament. 1774 Pennant Zour 
in Scot. in 1772. 161 This Shire and that of Cathness send 
a Member to Parlement alternatly, 1800 Act 39 § 40 
Geo. [11 ¢. 67 Art. iii, That the said United Kingdom be 
represented in one and the same Parliament, to he called the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1839 Kricutiey //ist. Lag. 11,57 Parliament was 
prorogued an the 24th. 1896 Law Q. Kev, July 201 We are 
pretty sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make. 

e. High Court of Parliament, a name formerly 
applied collectively (as in Bk. of Common Prayer) 
to the two Houses of Parliament in session; now 
mostly said of Parliament in its jndicial capacity. 

1450-1662 [see Court 54.1 10). 
a. transf. The place where Parliament meets; 


the Parliament House. raze. 

1628 Ear Manent in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

1. 268 Werden tells me he hath provided you [with a lodging] 
not far fcom the Parliament. 
Gyihe title of the corresponding legislative bodies 
Which formerly existed in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the existing legislative bodies of certain 
British colonies or dependencies, as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, the 
separate colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania; also popularly applied to the 
legislative assemblies of other colonies, and to 
those of foreign countries, as the French Chambers, 
the German Kcichstag, the Spanish Cortes, ete. 

In Scotland and Ireland, asin England, the eartiest use was 
that of a meeting or session of the legislature, as in 3 a. 

a. [1292 Acts Parl. Scot. 1. 445 Coram ipso Kege et 
consilio in parliamento suo primo. 1296 Entry in Lider 
Viger of Chr. Ch, Dublin, 26 Edw, Justiciarius. .ordinavit 
€t statnit generale parliamentum hic ad hune diem.) 13 
acts Parl. Sc. 1.573 Item it is ordanyt pat ilke yhere 
kyng sal halde a parlement. 1428 Close Nall of /reld., 
7 Hen. V1, Vs lordes spiritual and temporels, & communes 
of your land of Ireland, at your parliament last holden at 
your citie of Dyvelin (Dublin), 1617 Morysow /¢/. 11. 7 In 
an Irish Parliament he put vp his petition, that.. he might 
there have the place and title of the Earle of Tyrone. 1621 
in Crt. & Vives Fas. F (1843) W267 The King of Denmark 
..is gone back toa Parliament in Denmark. 

pb. 1424 Sc. Acts Yas. / (1597) § 29 It is statute and 
ordaned, that the breakers of the actes of Parliament be 
punished, 1596 Srexser State /rel. Wks, (Glabe) an 
Howe will those be redressed by Parliament, when as the 
Irish which sway most in Parliament..shall oppose them. 
selves agaynst them? 1706 (¢ifde) Speech in the Scotch 
Parliament concerning the Union. 1707 Acts Parl, Scot. 
XI. 407 (Act of Union 16 Jan.) At the time of ratifying the 
‘Treaty of Union in the Parliament of Sentlane: 1778 
Mess Burney Avelina xxxii, A senator of the nation! 
a member of the noblest parliament in the world! 1800 
Grattan Sfrechk 26 May, Connexion is a wise and profoand 
policy; bur connexion without an Irish Parliament is con- 
nexion without its own principle .. without the pride of 
honour that should attend it. 1896 Lecky Liderty § Democr, 
(1899) I. i. rq The system of direct election of menibers of 
Parliament was not established in France till 1817. /61d. 11. 
vi. 44. A law was carried throngh the Prussian Parliament 
giving the Government a discretionary power. 1902 J. E. C. 
Bontry in Encyed. Artt. XXVIULL. 4912/1 The [French] op- 
portunist ministerof War understood the feeling of parliament. 
(eal Applied to varions consultative assemblies. 

. In the Stannaries, a representative assembly 
or convocation of tinners for Devon, or for Corn- 
wall, formerly held for the redress of grievances, 
and general regulation of the stannaries. Now 
only //ist. 

1574 in T. Pearce Laces & Custouts Stannaries (1725) 240 
‘YheGreat Court,or Parliament, of our Sovereign Lady Eien - 
beth. .of the Dutchy of Cornwall holden at Crockerrentorre 
. before... Frances Karl of Bedford..Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall. ¢1630 Rispon Sue, 
Devon § 215 (1810) 223 A high rock, called Crocken-Torr, 
where the parliament for stannary causes is kept. 1686 
in Calr, Treas. #'ap, (1868) 18 Ilis Lordship’s letter for 
the speedy calling a convocation or parliament of tinners. 
1782 in Laws of Stannaries (1808) 14 We, the above-said 
faur and twenty stannators being duly elected. .to serve in 
this present convocation, or parliament of Tinners, do agree 
that fete.) 3842 Penny Cycl. XX. 444/1 These assemblies 
were called parliaments, or convocations, of tinners, and were 
summoned hy the lord warden nf the stannaries, under a writ, 
issued hy the duke of Cornwall, or by the king, when there 
was no duke, anthorizing and requiring him to doso, The 
last convocation was held in 1752. 

b. A consultative assembly of the members of 
the Middle or the Inner Temple. 

168: Lutter. Brief Rel. (1857) 1.94 Last weck there was 
aparliament held in the Inner Temple. .to debate the affaires 
of the house, 1706 Punters sv., The Societies of the two 
Temples, or Inns of Court, do likewise call that Assemhly a 
Parliament, wherein they consult about the common Affairs 
of their respective Hooses. 1861 /déustr. Lond. News 
XXXIX. 480/1 The Treasurer... conducted him [Prince of 
Wales] to the new Parliament Chamber..A Parliament was 
then formed of the Masters of the Bench present. 
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ce. fig. and transf. uses. 

a 1400 Cuavera Epil. Cant, 7., The book of seint Valen- 
tynes day of the parlement of briddes, 1430 Lyna. Asin, 
Foems (Percy Soc.) 23 The royall lyon lete calla parlement, 
All beestes aboute hym every on. @ 1592 1H. Saitu Servs. 
(622) 22 A man never abandoneth euill, untill hee abandon 
enill company: for no good is concluded in this Parliament. 
1640 Day (¢itie) The Parliament of Bees. 1727 Firtoise 
Love in Sev, Mlasg.u.i, 1 sometimes look on my drawing- 
room asa little parliament of fools, to which every different 
body sends its representatives. 1741 Ricttaroson Pamela 
(1883) IT. 100 This would bear a smart dehate, | fancy, ina 

riament of women. 1842 Texsyson Locksley Hall 128 
ill..the battle flags were furl’d In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world. 1893 J. H. Barrows (//t/e) 
‘he World's Parliament of Religions..held in Chicago in 
connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 1903 
Daily Chron. 9 Dec. 4/4 The Cricket Parliament at Lord's, 
td. Pimlico Parliament: see quot. Obs. 

1999 Mull Advertiser 2 Feb. 8 One thousand eitizens, 
with a sprinkling of what is here (Dublin] called the Pimlico 
Parliament, or mob. 

@) Foreign uses: 

a. In France (before the Revolution of 1789), 
the name given 10 2 certain number of supreme 
courts of justice, in which also the ediets, declara- 
tions, and ordinances of the king were registered. 
Of these there were twelve, of which the Parlia- 
ment of Paris was of greatest importance in French 


history. [= F. parlement.} 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comnt. 454 The Senate of Paris, 
whiche they cal the Parliament. 1626 in Crt. & Times 
Chas. / (1848) 1. 84 The French king, by sentence of the 
parliament of Rouen and Rennes hath arrested and in his 
possession above the worth of £ 300,000 of our merchants’ 
goods. 1656 Piount Glossagr. s.v., In France, those high 
Courts of Justice..are called Sedentary Parlements; and 
their Assembly of States General is onely equivalent to our 
Parliament. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v., The parliament 
of Paris is the principal, and that whose jurisdiction is of 
the greatest extent. ‘This is the chief court of justice 
throughout the realm. 1771 Ann. Reg. 82 His majesty has 
thought fit to branch the parliament of Paris into five different 
parliaments, under the denomination of superior courts. 
3877 Mor.ry Crit, Alisc, Ser. 1. 228 Vhe parlements took up 
their judicial arms in defenee of abuses and against reform. 

b. In Florence. [= It. par/amento.| 

1832 tr. Sismondi's /tal. Rep. i. 22 This meeting of all the 
men of the state capable of bearing arms was called a parlia- 
ment. 1900 BE. G. Garpver Florence ii, 56 The State was 
reorganised, and a new constitution confirmed in a solemn 
Parliament held in the Piazza, 

> Short for /arliament-cake: see 9. 
812 H. & J. Swimm Rey, Addr, Tale Drury Lane, Crisp 
parliament with lollypops, And fingers of the Lady, 1828 
Moir Afansie Mauch ii. 30 As for the gingerbread J shall 
not attempt 2 description :..roundabonts, and snaps, ..and 
parliaments. 31848 Tuackrray Var, Fair xxxviii, Gorging 
the boy with apples and parliament. 1881 Proc. Geog. Soc. 
111. 515 They [walls} look exactly as if they were made of 

sort of gingerbread called ' parliament’. 


' With qualifying words, in the names applied 
to various parliaments, chiefly in sense 3a (but 
also in senses 2 and 4). Many of these are not 
contemporary, being due to later chroniclers or 


historians. 

Addied (| Addie) Parliament, that of 1614: sce quots. 
1614, 1862. Barebone's P., a nickname given to the 
Little P. (g.v.), fom the name of Praise-God Barbon, one 
of the members for london. Cavalier P. = Pensioner P, 
Convention P.: see Convention 5a, Devil’s P. (Par- 
tiamentusm diabolicun), that held by Henry VI at Coventry 
in 1459, whieh attainted the Duke of York, his son the Earl 
of March, afterwards Edward IV, and their chief followers, 
Drinking or Drunken P., the Scottish parliament whieh 
met after the Restoration on 1 Jan. 1661. Good P., that 
which met in 1376, and endeavoured to reforin abuses. 
Great P.: see quots. Lack-learning or Lay P. = 
Unlearned f'. Little P., the assembly of 120 members, 
nominated hy Cromwell and his Council of Officers, which 
sat from 4 July to 12 Dec. 1653. Long P., that which met on 
3 Nov. 1640, commenced the Civil War, and bron: ht about 
the death of Charles 1; being ‘purged’ by Col. Pride and 
the Republicans in 1648, dispersed by Cromwell in 1653, 
and twice restored in 1659, it was finally dissolved in Mare 
1660, after restoring Chas. 11; also the Parliament of Chas. 1), 
which continued from 1661 to 1679. Mad P. (Partia. 
mentum insanum), name given to the meeting of the 
barons at Oxford in 1258, which passed the ‘ Provisions of 
Oxford’. Marvellous, Merciless, Unmerciful, or 
Wonderful P., that of 1388, which condemned the favour- 
ites of Richard Il. Nominated P.=/:¢#/e /. Pension, 
Pensionary, or Pensloner P., a nickname of the Long 
Parliament of Charles 11. Rump P., the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, in its later history: see Rump, Running 
P., name for the Parliament of Scotland, from its being 
shifted from place to place (Brewer). Short P., that whieh 
sat from 13 April to <M ay 1640, before the Long Parliament. 
Unlearned P., P. of Dunces (Parliamentunt indoc- 
forum), that convened by Hen. IV at Coventry in 484» 
from which all lawyers were exeluded. Unmerciful P.: 
see JJercitess ?, Unreported P., that which sat from 
1768 to 1774. Useless P., the first parliament of Chas. I, 
18 June to 12 Ang. 1625. Wonderful or Wonder- 
working P.: sce 3/arvellous P. : 

3614 in Crt. & Times Fas. [ (1849) 1. 323 The parliament 
is dissolved, without the ratification of so mueh as any one 
act:.. thereby rendering it, as they term it here, an ‘addle 
parliament. 1862 dan. Eng. Il. 353, a. 0. 1614 fhe parlia- 
ment meets April 5, and is dissolved June 7, Without passing 
a single act. .. It was in consequence nicknamed the * addled 
parliament’. 1657 Lo. Say & Srate Let. 29 Dee. in Eng. 
list, Rev. (1895) X. 107 ‘A *barbones Parliament, as they 
call it, withoot choyce of the people att_all, is not worse 
than this. 1663 J. Heatu Brief Chron, Civil Wars 648 It 
was better known .. by the name of Barebones Parliament, 


PARLIAMENT. 


whose Christian name was Praise God, a Leatherseller in 
Fleet Street. rg00[see Little P.] 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
ii, (1871) I. 95 The *Cavalier Parliament, chosen in the 
transport of loyalty which had followed the Restoration. 
¢1690 Kirkton fist. Ch. Scot. iit, (1817) 114 This parlia- 
ment [1662] was called the *Drinking Parliament. 1580 
Stow, Chron, 467 (an. 1376) A Parliament, commonly called 
the *good Parliament, was holden at Westminster [ce 1440 
Watsinentam “ist, Aug?. 1,324 Parliamenti quod Bonum 
mterito vocabatur}, 1705 Hickerinain. Priest-cr, u. Vv. 54 
We meet..with a Parliament, called the good Parliament, 
in the soth Year of Edw. IIE, and the great Parliament, 
and the marvellous Parliament, both in the Reign of 
Rich. 1¥. 1875 Stupas Const. Hist. 11, xvi. § 262. 433 ‘The 
impeachment of the great offenders, and the substitution 
of a new council, were however only a small part of the 
business of the Good Parliament. c1465 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 9 In the xxj. yeer of King Richard [II], he 
ordeyned and held a parlement at Westmynstre, that was 
callid the “grete parlement. 1705 [see Goad 7.) 1886 F. 
York Power Hist. Eng. to 1509 IV. i, 198 The Great 
Parliament of ta95, which was afterwards acknowledged as 
the model for such gatherings, as the three Mstates were all 
resent regularly summoned. 1765 BiacksToxe Comm, 
Rik 177 Our law books and historians have branded this 
parliament with the name of farliantentunt indoctum, or 
the *lack-learning parliainent. 1886 F. York Powett is¢, 
Lug. to 1509 v. i, 294 In October r4o4 the *Lay or Unlearned 
Parliament was called. 1653-76 Wiuite.ecke AZew. 1 
Aug. (1732) 5363/2 They [Cromwell and his Officers) ha 
appointed the “little Parliament whom they chose, and 
commanded them. 1900 Moatey Cromwel/ 359 The com- 
any of men so constituted stands in history as the Little 
Patlininent.or, arodied from the name of one of its members, 
Barebones’ Parliament. 1654 R. Wituiams in Jéass. fist. 
Coli, Ser. ut. X. 2 Major G. Harrison was the 2d in the 
nation..when the Lord Genl and himselfe joined against 
the former *long Parliament and dissolved them. 1659 
Englands Conf. 8 Their old hackney drudges of the Long 
Parliament. 1837 W. Wattace Cont. Mackintosh's (1st. 
Eng. V1. vii, 225 Thus ended the long or pensionary 
parliament of Charles I1., after having sat seventeen years! 
1873 Eoitn Thompson “ist. Eng. xxxiv. 165 Thus ended 
that famous ‘Long Parliainent' which, twice expelled and 
twice restored, had existed for twenty years. 1878 S. R. 
Garpinea in £ncycl, Brit. VIII. 348/2 When the Long 
Parliament of the Restoration met in 1661, 1884 — Ais? 
fing. IX. xiv. 218 On November 3 [1640] that famous 
assembly which was to be known to all time as the Long 
Parliament met at Westminster, 31580 Stow Chron. (1631) 
1g1/t The Lords..held a Parliament at Oxford, which was 
afer called the “mad Parliament [1274 Lid, de Antig. Leg. 
(Camden) 37 Hoc anno fuit illud insane Parliamentum apud 
Oxoniam.] 1875 Stuses Const, Hist, WH. xiv. § 176. 74 On 
the 11th of June [1258], at Oxford, the Mad Parliament, 
as it was called by Henry's partisans, assembled. 1705 
“Marvellous P. [see Good P.]. 1875 Stuaas Consé. /Tist. We 
xvi. § 266, 482 The ‘*merciless‘ parliament sat for 122 days, 
Its acts fully establish its right to the title [@1500 in 
Knighton'’s Chron. (Rolls) 11. 249 Parliamentum sine 
misericordia}. 1901 S. R. Garpiner Hist, Commrw, (1903) 
JIL. xxxv. 175 One of the advanced members of the *Norni- 
nated Parliament. 41938 E. Harcey in Jortland MSS. 
(list. MSS, Comm.) V. 642 During the whole reign of 
Charles II. he [sir R. Harley] was a member of that Parlia- 
ment called the *Pension Parliament. 1837 *Pensionary P. 
[see Long P.). 1681 Nevitr Plato Rediv. 20 The Evil Coun. 
sellors, the "Pensioner-Partiament, the Thorow-pac'd Judges, 
the Flattering Divines. ¢164r Evetvn Diary ir Apr. 
an, 1640, His Majesties riding through the Citty in state to 
the *Short Parliament. [1782 Pennant Journ. Chester ta 
Lond, sax Stiled “Parliamentum indoctorunts not that it 
consisted of a greater number of blockheads than parlements 
ordinarily do.) 1878 Stuans Const. ffist. LN. xviii, § 634-5 
In October at Coventry the ‘Unlearned Parliament’ met. 
This assembly acquired its ominous namie from the fact that 
in the writ of sammons, the king. .directed that no lawyers 
should be returned as members. 1853 J. W. Croxen in C. 
Papers (1884) 11K, xxviii, 292 There is a /acuna in our 
Parliamentary debates .. from 1768 to 1774. That Parlia- 
meat is commonly called the ‘*unreported Parliament’, 
1841 (¢it/e) Sir Henry Cavendish's Debates of the House of 
Commons during the thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 
commonly called the unreported Parliament [from roth May 
3768 to13 June 1774) 1580 Stow Chrox. (1631) 303/1 This 
Parliament was named the Parliament that wrought 
*wonders [a 1500 in Awighton's Chron. (Rolls) 11, 258 note, 
Parliamentum apud Westmonasterium operans mira}. 1878 
Fareman in Encyel, Brit. VIL 319/2 A parliament known 
Co!" *Wonderful and tbe Merciless, 


; attrib. and Comb. Of or belonging to n or 
the parliament, somelimes = parliamentary; as 
parliament army, barge, book, buildings, business, 
censure, day, diary, fee, gentleman, journal, knight, 
news, people, robe, time; made or ordained by 
Parliament, as parliament church, faith, law, 
religion (hostile terms); also parliament-eake, 
-gingerbread, a thin crisp rectangular cake of 
gingerbread ; parliament-ehamber, the room in 
which a parliament meets, sfec. that in the Old 
Palace of Westminster; Parliament Christmas, 
a hostile name for Christmas according to New 
Style, at the introdnction of the latter; pnrliament- 
heel (Aawz.): sce quot.; parliament hinge, a 
hinge with so great a projection from the wall or 
frame as to allow a door or shutter to swing back 
against the wall; parliament ordinance: sce 
OrpINANcE 56. 7; Parliament Roll: see Rott 
of parliament. Also PARLIAMENT-HOUSE, -MAN, 


(The reason of the name in some of the special combs, has 
not been ascertained.) 

19771 Gotpsn, Hist. Eng, IW. 277 One of the generals of 
the *parliament army. 1606 Progr. Yas. 7 (1828) 11. 53 The 
King of Great Britain passed in the *Parliament-barge to 
Gravesend. 1640 J. Bautte Lett, § ¥rnés. (1841) I. 281 The 

Vou, VII. 
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Cancelling. was registrate in the *Parliament-books of that 
second session, 2821 Gatt Ann. Parish xix. 182 A general 
huxtry, with “parliament-cakes, and candles, and pin- 
cushions, as well as other groceries, in their window. 1454 
Rolls of farlt. V. 239/2 ‘The Lordes Spirituelx and 
Temporelx beyng in the *Parlement Chambre. ¢1543 
W. Creag 7S, Add. 4609 If. 409 in Parker Dom. Archit. 
III, 79 At Westniinster the grete chamboure for your 
graciouse personne, & the quencs logging, with the parle- 
ment chambre & paynted chambre. 1896 Law Times Cll. 
123/2 A Parliament chamber [Inns of Court] is close tiled, 
except for purposes of discipline affecting character. 1837 
Soutney Doctor cix, 1V. 71 There were people .. who re- 
fused to keep what they called ‘Parliament Christmas. 1711 
Hicxes Tivo Treatises (1847) 1, 318 We have a parliament 
religion.. parliament bishops, and a ‘parliament Church. 
1726 TRare Popery 1.63 They call our Church and Religion 

..a Parliament-church,and Religion. 1738 Bircu .W¢iton 1. 
App. 70 Lord Altham declar'd, That he had been turning 
over his Father's Papers, amongst which he found a “Parlia- 
ment-Diary, writren by himself, 1581 Aes. Pricy Council 
Scot. Seri. VIE. 428 Certane small custumes, callit of auld 
the *Parliament fee or archeariswyne. 1629 in Crt. & S'imes 
Chas. f (1848) 11. 35 What passed between the judges and 
our “parliament gentlemen upon their appearance the first 
day of the term, the enclosed will inform you. 1769 Fau- 
conrr Dict. Alarine (1789), *Parliament-dced, the situation 
of a ship, when she is made to stoop a little to one side, so as 
to clean the upper part of her hottom on the otherside. 1782 
Ann, Reg. 225* The Royal George..should receive a sort 
of slight careen, which the seamen..call a parliament heel. 
1609 Bisre (Douay) 2 Avwgs v. comin,, ‘Vhose that..goe to 
church, to shew them selves ohedient to the * Parliament law. 
1845 Jamrs 4. Nei? i, Have you seen any of the *parliament 

eople there? 1629 in Cré.§ Zimes Chas. 7 (1848) 11. 15 

roceedings against the “parliament prisoners in the Star 
Chamber. 1g65 Harpinc Confut. Fewel's A pol. Vi.ii. 278 Let 
vs not be blamed, if we call it *parlament religion, parlament 
gospell, parlament faith, 1711-26 [see Pardiament-church), 
1533 Wriotnestey Chron, (Camden) I. 19 The Lordes going 
in their *Parliament roabes. 1414 Rolls of Marit. 1V. 51(? 
Enacted in the *Parlement Rolle. 1454 Aod/s of Pari. V. 
2390/2 In tyme of vacation..and not in “Parlement tyme. 

+ Parliament, 56.4 Error for Pananent b or 
PALLIAMENT. 

1539 fac. R. Ward. (1815) 32 Ane gowne of freis claith 
of gold bordourit with perle of gold lynit with crammasy 
satyne the hude and parliament of the samyn. 1584 Rk. W. 
Three Ladies London in Wazl, Dodstey V1. 312 Wouldst 
know whither with this parliament I go? 

Parliament, 7. rare, [Late ME. fardement, 
a. OF. parlementer (14th c. in Littré) +: ef. It. and 
med.L. parlameniare (1297 in Du Cange) to parley 
or speak together.) 

+1. zzér. To talk, converse; to confer, parley. Obs. 

149t Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlvili. 91/2 
After that they hadde longe parlemented togyder in theyr 
langage. 1543 St. Papers Hen, VII, 1X. 465 (They) wolde 
have parlamentidde withe the capteyns of the towne for the 
rendringe of it. 1896 Danetr tr. Cofnes (1614) 301 Who 
brought word that they were content to parlament. Zid, 
302, 308. 610 J. Metvint, Diary (1842) 223 The King... 
resolved to Parliament. 

+2. trans. ?' To assemble, gather together. Ods. 

1589 Nasne Almond jor Parraé 2 The full sinode of 
Lucifers ministers angells assembled, did parlamentall their 
enny to the subuersion of our established ministry. 

3. intr. To attend Parliament; to discharge the 
duties of a member of Parliament. Also with 77. 

164a R, Harais Sermon Ep. Ded, My worke was to 
Mourne, to Preach ; not to Parliament-it. 1786 Berns Tsva 
Dogs 147 Wha, aiblins, thrang a parliamentia, For Britain's 
guid his saul indentin, ; 

4, fig. (humorous) To vociferate, gabble. 

1893 Field 20 May 714/1 A great phalanx [of geese), which 
stood loudly ‘ parliamenting’ on the mud beyond, 

Ilence Parliame‘nting zd/, sé. 

1596 Daxetr tr. Comines (1614) 309 But waiting for this 
parlamenting I had begun. eae Gas Lawrie 7. 1. iv. 
(1849) 1t There was a pleasure in..our sedernnts which 
I doubt if wiser parliamenting often furnishes, 


+ Parliame-ntal, 2. Oss. [See -an.] Of or 
pertaining to Parliament ; parliamentary. 

1570 Foxe A. & A. (ed. 2) 61 We Asuminary recapitulation 
of such parlamentall notes and proceedinges, as then were 
practised by pnblike parlament. 1627-77 Fettuam Resolves 
t. xxiii. 4t Against the Parliamental Acts of the two Houses. 
1649 Pavsne Vind. Liberty Eng. 17 Deriving their Parlia- 
mental Autbority onely from the people. 1975 T. Lyxcn in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Kev. (1853) 1. 83 The destruction of the 
Parliamental army in America will certainly produce peace, 


Parliamenta‘rian (-ériin), sé. anda. Also 
7paria-. [f. as PARLIAMENTARY + -AN.] 

A. sb. +1, One who accepts n religion or 
church ordained or ruled by parliament. Oés. 
Cf. parliament church, PARLIAMENT sd.) 9. 

1613 Sir E. Hony Countersnarle 72 Yet doth hee make 
no other reckoning of you, then of so many Parlamentarians, 
whose Religion is steared by the Helme of the State, 

2. fist, Qne who took the side or was in the 
service of the Parliament, as against the King, 
during the contests und Civil War of the 17th ¢ 

(WaitEvocKe Wem, (1682) 57/2, sub anno 1642: And now 
came up the Names of Parties, Royallists, and Parlia- 
Mentarians; Cavaliers, and Roundheads.} 

1644 in Rushw. //ist. Codd. mI. 946 The Parliamentarians 
were forced to retreatin haste, 1648 Petit. of Rast. Assoc. 19 
Under the titles of Malignants, and Parliamentarians. 1649 
Sounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 40 So many here were insnared, 
both Royallists and Parliamentarians. 1736 Neat f/és?. 
Purit. 111.39 His Majesty..gavedirections to seize the lands 
and goods of the Parliamentarians. 183: R. VAUGHAN Afent, 
Stuart Dynasty IL. 121 The parliamentarians were found 
chiefly in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


3. One versed and skilful in parliamentary usages 
and tacties; a skilled and experienced parlia- 


mentary debater, 

1834 Oxford Univ. Mag. 1.39 A veteran parliamentarian. 
1894 Wester, Gaz. 15 Mar. 5/1 Parliamentarians were 
proud of the greatest Parliamentarian of the century. 

4. Applied to a member of a I'rench parlement, 
or of a foreign ‘ parliament’. 

1893 A. Octe arg. D'Argenson 33 He took refuge, like 
many an irate, but thrifty parliamentarian, in the Rue 
Quincampoix. 

B. aaj. = PARiaMeNtary a, esp. in sense tb. 

1691 Woop Ath, Oxon 11.(R.), Being ina manner undone 
by the severities of the parliamentarian visitors in 1648. 1823 
Scott Pevert? ii, The parliamentarian Major was con- 
siderably emharrassed by this proposal. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan 
Alystics (1860) 1. 25 The Parliamentarian soldier was often 
seen endeavouring to adapt his life to. a mistaken application 
of the Bible. 1882-3 in Schall Aneyc 4. 1. 381 Canada is a 
self-governing country, with a parliamentarian system. 

Hence Parliamentarianism, the parliamentary 
principle or system, 

1879 M. Pattison J/é/ten 137 The Grecks of Constantinople 
«Were not more infatuated than these pedantic common- 
wealth men with their parliamentarianism when Charles II. 
was at Calais. 1884 Atheneum 27 Dec. 83172 M, Hubert 
proves that the Belgian constitution of 1831 was drawn.. 
partly also from English parliamentarianism, 

Parliame‘ntarily, edo. [f. Partiamentary 
+-LY2.) Ina parliamentary way; in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure ; in connexion with 
parliament, 

1768 Gaenvitie in Bancroft fist, U.S. (1396) IV. xxviii. 
134 How do we know, pasliamentarily, teat Boston is the 
most guilty of the colonies? a@1797 H. Watrone Jew. 
Geo, If (1822) 1. 48 He disliked proceeding par! entarily 
in this business, 1888 G. Gissinc Life's Vorning VL. xix. 
113 Mr. Baxendale was in London, parliamentarily occupied. 

Parliame-ntariness. vare-°. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘ The being according to the Rules, Method 
or Authority ofa Parliament’ (Bailey vol. IL 1727). 

Parliamentarism | paiime'ntiriz’m). [f 
as prec, + 18M: cf. meditarism.] A parliamentary 
system of government. . 

1870 Daily News 14 Jan., There is not one..who, if left 
alone, would not, in a given time, bring Parliamentarism 
into discredit, 1884 American VILL. 295 He cannot stay.. 
the onward sweep of parliamentarism in Germany. 1 
farper's Mag. Janc 7,/2 procedure similar to English 
parliamentarism. 

Parliamentary (pailime-ntirt), a. (st.). Also 
7 parla-, 7-8 pnrie-. (f. PartiaMeNT or med.L, 
Parliament-unt + -sRv 1: cf. mod.F, parienentatre.] 

1. Of, belonging or relating to a parliament, or 
to parliament as an institulion; of the nature of 
a parliament. 

farliamentary agent, & person professionally employed to 
take charge of the interests ofa party concerned in or affected 
hy any private legislation of Parliament. 

1626 Sin S. D'Ewrs cintobior. 4 Corr, (1845) VW, 179 Or- 
dinarie newes I omitt, such T call Parliamentarie, of the 
Lower House, and forraine. 1644 Vicars God in Mount 
134 That foretnentioned,,inclination of our Parliamentary 
Senators, 1813 Mar. Rochwoatu /’afron. (1833) LIL xxvii. 
29, | know..as a minister what must be yielded to parlia- 
mentary influence. 1819 J. DEAN in Me Adam Aen. Road 
Making (1823) 187 Would you, as a parliamentary agent, 
undertake to prepare and conduct an ordinary road bill 
through parliament? 1886 Giaostoxk 21 Jan. in /?ansard 
Ser. a, CCCI. 112, I will venture to recommend them, as 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the same. 

b. Of, belonging or adhcring to, the Parliament 
in the Civil War of the 17th 

1761 Hume f7ist. Ang. VL. xi. 3x9 He, ,inspired that 
spirit which rendered the parliamentary armies in the end 
victorious. 1778 Pennant Sour tn Wales (1833) 1. 16 His 
house, which in September 1643 was surrendered to the parle- 
mentary forces, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL. 560/1 In 1642 
Worcester was besieged hy the parliamentary forces. 

ce. Of or belonging to the Parliament of Paris. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Council Trent vy. 463 There was a 
fame that the French-inen, though Catholikes, caine with 
Sorbonicall and Parlamentarie minds, fully bent to acknow- 
ledge the Pope no further then they pleased. 1791 Mrs. 
Ravettrrr Row. Forest i, The proceedings in the Parlia- 
mentary Courts of Paris during the 17th century. 

d. allusively, Slow or deliberate like the pro- 
ecdure of Parliament. 

1835 J. M. Guiry Magendie's Formul, Pref. 3 Beholding 
the parliamentary pace of our British Pharmacopeeias in the 
official recognition and adoption of the numerous andactive 
remedies which the chemists of France are continually send- 
af forth, . . 

. Enacted, ratified, or established by Parliament. 

Parliamentary minister (Ch. of Scot), a minister of a 
church having an endowment, but which is not a parish 
church. 

1616 Cuampxry Voc, Bs, 161 Not onlie this parlementarie 
fashion of ordination but the verie order of Bishops it selfe. 
r6aa Bacon ffen. V0 Wks, 1879 1. 734/2 To the first three 
titles..were added two more, the Siilsedee parliamentary 
and papal. ¢xjoa Rem. Reign Will. Ulf in Select. fr. Hari, 
Alise. (1793) 493 Thus the prince of Orange..mounted the 
imperial eee of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a 

arliamentary title. 177a Patesttry fust. Relig. (1782) 1, 
Pea. 7 Chearfully pay all parliament. taxes. 1854 H. 
Mitcer Sch. & Sehut, xxii. (ed, 4) 461 When. .tbe General 
Assembly ndmitted what were known as the Parliamentary 
ministers, and the ministers of chapels of ease, to.a seat in 
the church courts. 1855 Macavtay //is?. Eng. xvii. IV. 106 
To obtain a Parliamentary ratification of the treaty. 

b. farhiamentary train: A train gang 
6' 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


passengers at a rate not exceeding one penny a 
mile, which, by Act of Parliament (7 & 8 Viet. 
c. 85), every railway company is obliged to run 
daily each way overits system. So /’arliamentary 
carriage, fare, ticket, etc. 

1845 Bradshaw's Railway Guide Aug. 5 Fares between 
London and Brighton—Passengers hy zst class 1} hour 
trains, 145. 6... 2nd class .. hy 2} hour trains, 8s.; third 
class, ss. parliamentary trains, qs. 3¢. 1849 ALB. SanTH 
Pottleton Leg. (rept.) 65 In a parliamentary carriage, very 
like a rabbit-hutch. 1880 Miss Brapoon C/ov. Foot xxxviil, 
He went early on Tuesday morning by the parliamentary 
train. 1893 G. ALLEN ScaHlywag }. 178 A parliamentary 
licket hy the slow train from Dorsetshire to Hillhorough. 

3. Consonant with the usages or agreeable to 
the practice of Parliament ; according to a parlia- 


mentary constitution. 

. 1625 Commons’ Debates (Camden) 94 His Majestie pro- 
mis'd a more particular, and, as ] may terme it, a more 
Parliamentary answere, article to article. 1628 in Crt. § 
Times Chas. f (1848) L. 354 We now sit in parliament, and 
therefore must take his majesty's word no otherwise than 
in a parliamentary way. 1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) I, 
206 It is not parliamentary, under colour of a petition, to 
bring in a Bill. 1711 Fingadl MSS, in 10th Rep. / fist. 
ATSS, Comm, App. v. 116 He desired money in a parlia- 
mentary way from his people, . ‘ 

b. Of language: Such as is permitted to be 
used in parliament; hence aMusive/y, Admissible 
in polite conversation or discussion; civil, courteous. 
Sometimes, of a peculiar or novel word or phrase : 


that has heen used by some one in Parliament. 

1818 Parl, Debates 1409 Mr. Brougham asked, whether 
the last expression [‘ totally false *] of the hon. gentleman 
was intended in a parliamentary sense? 1824 Byron Ya 
xvi. Ixsili, He was ‘free to confess '—(whence comes this 
phrase? Is't English? No—'tis only parliamentary) [ie 
used by the Younger Pitt, 1788-9], 1824 Gat Nothelan 1.1. 
vii. 205 ‘The taste and discrimination with which we so give 
them the go-hy, to use an elegant parliamentary phrase. 
1854 Emerson Lett, & Soc. lims, Eloguence Wks. (Bolin) 
IT], 192 The speech of the man in the street is invariably 
strong, nor can you mend it hy making it what you call 
parliamentary. 1866 Gro. Euior #. f/e/t xxx, The nomina- 
tion-day was a great epoch of successful trickery, or, to 
speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of war stratagem. 
1885 L’pool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 Two gentlemen politely 
and in strictly Parliamentary language calling one another 
Incompetent administrators. 

B. 56. I. 1. a. A member of Parliament. 

1626 in Crt. & Times Chas. f (1848) 1,116 The eight par. 
liamentaries who gave their charge agninst him to the Lords 
will not accuse him in that court. @ 1825 Mrs. Sieripan 
Let. to Parr 13 Dec. in #.'s és, (1828) VIIL. 468 An un- 
lucky word. .has inade some little confusion in the heads of 
a few old Parliamentaries. 1878 Morets in Mackail Ai# 
1, 362 Ou Monday our Parliamenturies began to quake. 

b. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 5d. 2. 

1649 Deelar. Bos & Cleryy at Clonmacnoise 4 Dec. in 
J.C. Monahan Aec. Dioceses Ardagh & Clonm. (1886) tor 
Vhe Commander in Chief of the Rebel Forces co:monly 
called Parliamentaries. 

2. Short for parliamentary rain: see 2b above. 

1864 TraFrorp (Mrs. Riddell) G. Getth (1865) I. vi. 54 
Our pleasures travel by express: our pains by parlin- 
mentary, 1866 Dickens Mugby Function, She's a Parlia- 
mentary, sir. : 

II. 3. A person sent to parley with the enemy, 
to make or listen to proposals. [F. parlementarre.] 

1865 Marre: brigand Life 1. 155 On the 2gth of May he 
scnt..a parliamentary to the Piedmontese garrison, sum- 
moning them to surrender. 1898 in Colwuibus (Ohio) Disp, 
15 Apr. 1/2 Vhe colonial government. .is to send Senors 
Giberga, Dolz and Viondi in the character of parlia- 
mentaries, to treat with the insurgents, 

Hence Parliame‘ntaryism = PARLIAMENTARISM. 

1839 Blackw, Mag. XLVI. 105 They have no taste for .. 
the Journalism, the budgetisin, the parliamentaryism of the 
igth century. 1898 Lain. Rev. Apr. 531 The inharmonious 
working of parliamentaryism. 

+Parliamenta-tion. Oés. rare, [2. 1. 
parlementation (16th c.), f. parlementer: see PAar- 
LIAMENT v, and -aTION.] The holding of a parlia- 


ment or council; conference. 

36z2 E. Missecnen Free Trade 4 With the Parliamenta- 
tion and Consultation of all the Parts together about these 
Causes and Remedies, 

Parliamenteer (pailiméatios), sé. Also 7 
-eir, 7-8 -ier. [f. PARLIAMENT 5d. + -EER,] 

Ll. //ist, = PARLIAMENTARIAN $4, 2. 

1642 Pr, Rupert's ¥rnl, 1 Nov. in Eng. Hist. Rev. 98) 
XIILL. 731 The Parliamentiers came to treate at Colehrooke, 
1643 féid. 21 Sept. ibid. 735. 1643 Pryxne Popish R. 
Favourite 73, 1..bescech all protestant cavaliers, and Anti- 

arliamenteers whatsoever, 1691 Woon A ¢h. O.ron. 1. 463 He 
left five sons..who all (one excepted) proved zealous Parlia- 
menteers, 1738 Bircn Lie Alidion App., M.’s Wks. 1738 1.84 
The very Destroyers of the King (whom the first Parlia. 
mentiers call’d Rebels). 1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1885) 1. 175 
A Committee of Parliamenteers went with him, 

= PARLIAMENTARIAN sd, 3. rare. 

1893 National Observer 15 Apr. 543/2 Novelist or play- 
wright, painter or parlinmenteer. 

Hence Parliamentee'rship xonce-wd. 

1B40 Cartyte /Zeroes vi, If my Protectorship is nothing; 
what in the name of wonder is your Parliamenteership? 

Parliamentee‘r, v. [f. prec. sh.] Rarely 
used exc. in Parliamentee‘ring vd/. sd., engage- 
ment in parliamentary affairs, electioneering ; /A/.@. 
occnpied with parliamentary affairs. (Cf. ozz- 


taincering, etc.) 
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173x Brit. Apollo (11, No. 151. 2/2 A Parliamenteering to 
Chelmsford..I lately rid down. 1722 (¢it#le) The Art of 
Parlinmenteering. 1789 Govv. Morris in Sparks Life & 
Writ, (1832) 11. 63 All are engaged in parhamenteering. 
31871 Cartyte in M/rs. C.'s Lett, 11. 374 William Harcourt, 
the now lawyering, parlinmenteering, &c.; loud man. 

+ Parliame:nter. Sc. Ods. [f. PARLIAMENT + 
-Etl.] A parliament-man, a member of Parliament. 

1787 Tayvtor Mocms 9 (E. D. D.) Some Parli’mentars may 
tak bribes. 1834 Tats Alag. I. 11/1 Ye are aye complain. 
ing o’ the parhiamenters, Rohin, 1842 VeppER Poems 120 
If 1'd been fluent, do you see, I'd been a parliamenter. 


Parliament-house, Parliament house. 
The building in which a parliament meets. 

Formerly applied to the (Old) Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster; still used of the building in Edinhurgh in 
which the Scottish Parliament met (now used as the general 
waiting-room and lounge of persons engaged in the business 
of the Court of Session), and of those of various Colonial 
Legislatures. 

1304 2. Pl. Crede 202 Y-sct on lofte; As a Parlement- 
hous. 1g2§ Lo, Berners /*roiss. 11. exxviii, 363 The con- 
stable hath entred his quarell and plee agaynst you in the 
parlyament house of Parys. 1845 Brinkiow Compl. 27 Ye 
that be lordes and burgessys of the parlament house. 1605 
in Crt. & Times Fas, £ (1849) 1. 36 There was placed under 
the Parliament House, where the King should sit, some 
thirty barrels of powder. 1706 Lond. Gaz, No, 4270/3 His 
Grace..was attended in his going to the Parliament-House 
[Edinburgh] by most of the Nobility, x77 Gotpsm. //ist. 
Fag. M11. 165 Their first intention was to wre a way under 
the parliament-house from that which they occupied. 1818 
Scotr é/rt, Midl. vy, The haill Parliament House .. was 
speaking o’ naething else. 1836 Gen. P.'I'ompson Exerc. 
23 July, A wearisome and fruitless debate on the plans for 
the new Parliament-houses. 


Parliament-ma:n, parliament man. 
Now //7st, or dia/. Also 8 parliamentman, 

1. A member of the Parliament, orig. of England, 
also of Scotland and Ireland, later of the United 
Kingdom; occasionally applied to a member of 
ihe ITouse of Lords, but usually, like ‘Member 
of Parliament’ now, to a member of the House 
of Commons. 

1605 Sin F, Nosy in Crt, & Times Yas. (1849) 1. 35 Sun- 
dry parliament men are dead since the last session, as Sir 
Thomas Atye, Sir Edward Stafford, .. young Sir Henry 
Beaumont, &c. 16z1 J. Mean fd. Il. 265 We talk here as 
though the Earl of Southampton should refuse to answer the 
commissioners. , because he isa Parliament man 1622 R. 
Brece in Serv. etc, (1843) 131, | spoke not with a [Scottish] 
Parliament-man,except the Lord Kilsyth. 1660 Eveuvn Diary 
5 July, All the Parliament-men, hoth Lords and Commons. 
1668 Pepys Diary 5 Dec., My great design. .is to get myself 
to be a Parliament-man. 1766 Goins. Fic. 1H, xviii, I set 
him down in my own mind for nothing less than a Parlia- 
ment-man at least. 1802 Anprerson Cuwondbld, Balt. 22 Our 
squire’s to be parliament man, 1818 Scott A/rt. AVidl. iv. 
1889 ‘Trxxyson Oud Nod vii, Fur 'e’s moor good sense na 
the Parliament man ‘at stans fur us ‘ere, . 

+b. Applied loosely to memhers of other legis- 
lative bodies. Ods. 

¢1729 W. Byrn /fist. Dividing Line (1866) 1. 36 Letting 
us know he was a Parliament Man [described as ‘one of the 
Senators of N. Carolina’), 

2, = PARLIAMENTARIAN 56. 2. rare. 

1853 Winter Prose IVks, (1889) I]. 419 The pious en- 
thusiasin of the old Cameronians and Parliament-men of the 
times of Cromwell. 

+ Parliance, pa‘rleance. O/s. [Altered 
from PaRLANcE after far/ey.] Parleying, parley. 

1599 Haxtuyt Jey, 1, 229 If you shall be inuited into any 
Lords or Rulers house, to dinner, or other parliance. 1615 
Hevwoon Foure Prent. Lond. 1. Wks, 1874 11. 212 MMe 
sound my Drumme To drown his voyce, that doth for 
ee come, 1633 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. fron Age we i, 

Vks. 1874 III. 399 After some amorons parliance. 

+ Parlie-r, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. ¥. parler after 
parley; cf. Ger. parlieren.] intr. To speak French, 

1666-7 Deniiam Direct, Paint. iv. vi, Then draw .. Not 
homewards, but for Flanders, or for France; There to par- 
lier a while, 

Parlimente, obs, form of PaRLiaMEnNT, 

Paling, v//.s6. [f. Parte v. + -InG1.] The 


action of the vb, PARLE. a. Speaking, conversing. 
1g8a Stanvuurst Zne/s iv. (Arb.) 104 In nvyd of his parl- 
ing from gazing mortal he shrincketh. 1650 J. Revsoups 
Flower Fidel. 155 Their melodious parling. 
b. Parleying; a parley ; a conference. 

1837 St. Papers Hen. VITL, V1. 492 The Judges. shuld be 
dyschargeid from hosteinges, parlings, roodes, and jornayes, 
1644 Paynne & Waker Frenunes's Trial 61, 1 followed the 
Enemy. .fell from fighting, to Parling. 

ce. Comb. Parling-hill: = Parrey-4i//, 

1664 in Spelinan's Gloss. s.v. Parlamentum, 

Pa‘rling, //. a. [f. Parte w + -1nG 2] 
Speaking ; parleying. 

1593 SHaKs. Luer, roo But she that neuer cop’t with 
straunger eies, Could picke no meaning from their parling 
lookes. ¢ 3605 RowLey Birth Merl. 1. i, The king..calls 
a council for return of answer Unto the parling enemy. 

Parlour, parlor (paler). Forms: 3-5 
parlur, (5 -lure), 4-6 parlore, 4-5 perlowr, 5 
parlowr(e, -lere, 5-7 parler, -loure, (6 perler, 
-lour, gees ; 4- parlour, 6-parlor. /ar/our 
is now usual in Britain, far/or in America. 
[ME, parlur, etc.a. AF. parlur, from OF, parleor, 
parleur (12th ¢.), parleour = Pr. parlador, It. 
Parlalorio, -toio = med.L. parlatorium (L. ty 
*parabolitorium), {. parlare:—pardlare :—parabo- 
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fare to speak. Cf. the more usual med.L. Zocii- 
torium, f. logui, lociit-us to speak. ] 

A. Forms. 
a@xz2g Parlur, ¢1330 Parlour (see B. 1). ¢1 South 
Eng. Leg. 1, 286 ‘3wat In be parlore??” seint pamene seide. 
14.. tn Fundale’s Vis. (1843) 114 Fresch perlowres glased 
as bryght as day. ¢1440 /’romp. Paro. 384/2 Parlowre, 
locntorium, 1445 AGNES Paston in Lett. i 59 The parler 
and the chapelle at Paston. 1483 Soserset Afedieval Wills 
L9e)) 242 The hall parlur chambers Chapell Kechin and 
other houses of my maner of Assheton. 1509 Mychodemus 
Gospell (W. de W. 1518) 4 Than wente our lorde Thesu out 
of the parlore. 1535 CoverDALe 2 Saw. xviii. 33 Then was 
the kynge soroufull, and wente vp in to the perler vpon the 
gate, and wepte. 1554 Hoorrr oGek Treat, in Strype 
Let, Mem, (1721) 111. App. xxiv. 69 Mr. Hales came into 
the parlare. 1610- Parlor, Bava {see 8. 2]. 1676 D’Urrey 
Mad. Fickle u. ii, 've led him into tbe Parler, 

B. Signification. I, 1. An apartment in a 
monastery for conversation with persons from out- 
side, or among the inmates, 

@ 1225 Aner, A. (Camden) 68 Nimed oder hwules..peo 
odre men & wummien to pe parlurs purle, speken uor 
neode. €1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7066 He 
asked leue atte prionr To spcke wyp Constant y be parlour. 
e425 Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/5 Hoe locutorium, 
parloure, 1593 Rites of Durhant (Surtees) 52 ‘Thorowgh 
y* parler, a place for merchaunte to vtter ther waires, 
1747-41 Cuamsers Cycl., Parlour, Parloir, in nunneries, a 
little room, or closet, where people talk to the nuns, through 
a kind of grated window...Anciently there were also par- 
lours in the convents of the monks, where the novices used to 
converse together at the hours of recrention, 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita J, 421 A chat with us in the parlour. 1903 J. ‘T. 
Fow er in Avtes of Durham (Surtees) 238 The utter or 
outer Parlour, Locutorium, or Spekehouse, was usually on 
the western side of the cloister... There was always an inner 
parlour for more strictly monastic conversation, 

2. In a mansion, dwelling-house, town-hall, ete., 
orig. A smaller room apart from the great hall, for 
private conversation or conference (e. g. a banker’s 
parlour, the Mayor’s Parlour in a town-hall), 
Hence, in a private house, the ordinary sitting- 
room of the family, which, when more spacious 
and handsomely furnished, is usually called the 
drawing-room, Formerly often simply = ‘room’ 
or ‘chamber ’, sometimes a bedchamber. 

€31374 Cuavcer Troylus 11. 33 (82) Two opere ladyes sette 
and she, Wip-Inne a paued parlour. a1q00-s0 Alexander 
5304 In-toa preue parlour pai passe hathe to-gedire. a 1425 
Cursor AL, 16093 (Trin.) Anoon pilate vp he roos :.. And 3ede 
in to be parlour [eardier WSS. pretori). 1460 Towneley 
Alyst. iii. 133 Make in thi ship also, Parloures oone or two, 
And houses of offyce mo. 1486 Nottingham Ree. 111.253 pe 
Counsell House and pe Parlour vnder hit. 1549-62 StTexn- 
notp & H. #’s. lv. 16 For mischiefe raigneth in their hall and 
pelos where they dwell. x in Willis & Clark Case. 

ridge (1886) II]. 382 A forme for the College parler. 1598 
7bide The parlor all seeled with waynscott. 1595 Lane. 
i¥iils (1857) U1. 129 [Lo] permit my wife to have two parlers 
or other conveniente places to her use. 1610 Br, Hate 
Recoll, Treat, (1614) 780 Extemporarie devotions in your 
Parlors. 1625 Bacon £ss., Building (Ath.) 549 To haue, at 
the further end, a Winter, and a Summer Parler, both 
Faire. 1787 M. Cut.er in Life, etc. (1888) I. 235 The 
Parlor, Drawing-room, and Dining-hall are in the second 
Story. 1798 WasnincTon IV rit, (1893) XLV. 130 #0fe, Mr. Lear 
..informed me that a gentleman in the parlour below desired 
td sce me. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 367 He stood at 
one end of the Jow parlor of the President's house, 3886 
Mortey Crit, Afise., Geo, Eliot 111. 106 Jane Austen bore 
her part in the little world of the parlour that she described. 

b. Used as a dining or supper room. 

1377 Lanct. P. #2 B.x.97 To eten bi hym-selue In a 
pryue pa[rjloure..and lene pe chicf halle, 1526 Tinnare 
Alark xiv.15 He wyll_shewe you a greate parlour, paved, 
and Eiepered 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph, 69b, Neither 
could he wishe. .a more eonuteneae toeate in. @1586 
Siwxev Arvada 1. (1629) 15 ‘To the Parler where they used 
tosup. 1689 in Taylor iWakefield Afanor (1886) 126 Duas 
coenaculos, anglice parlors. 1796 J/ist. Ned Evans 1. 199 
In the parlour was a table elegantly covered, aud a servant 
in a laced livery behind every chair. 1823 RuTtER Fonthill 
63 The Oak Parlour was the only room for the service of 
dinner. 1904 Lp. A.pennam Let. fo Lditor, In my youth 
(1830-so] the room on the ground floor which is now called 
the Dining Room was always called the Parlour, 

e. In different parts of England, the inner or 
more private room of a two-roomed house, cottage, 
or small farm-house, variously used according to 
locality, kind of household, etc., as the living-room 
of the family distinct from the kitchen, or as 
the ‘best room’ distinct from the ordinary living 
room (or sometimes as a bed-room), Sce Zug. 
Dialect Dit. s.v. 

{1469 Bury Wills (Camden) 45, [ will thal the seid Denyse 
haue the new hows callyd a parlure, wyth the kechyn, and 
the chamberys parteynyng to the seid parlure and kechyn, 
1482 Marc. Paston IW 7ri/ in Lett, 111. 286 My fetherbedde 
..in my parlour at martely. 1s99 Ace.dk. WV. Wray in 
Antiguary XXXII. 243 In the chamber over the hawle and 
parloure.] a Mackrixnon Acct, Alessingham 25 (E.D.D.) 
Ihe cottages had only a house and parlour, the parlour 
heing used as a dormitory for the whole family, both male 
and female, . 

d. “ransf.and fig. =‘ chamber’, ‘inner chamber’. 

31561 T. Norton Cadzin's Inst. v. (1634) 8 He hath framed 
his Parlours in the waters, that the clouds are his chariots. 
1670 Corron Lsfernon 1. 1. 156 He had also discover'd 
that the Duke every afternoon us'd to play at Cards in the 
Parlour of his Tent. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann, Q. Neighé. 
v. (1878) 63 Forgetful to entertain strangers, at least in the 
parlour of bis heart. 


PARLOUR. 


3. A room in an inn more private than the tap- 
room, where people may converse apart, 

1870 E. Peacoce Ralf Shirl, 11. 146 A private entrance... 
led to the back parlour or inner room. 1883 Hfarper's Mag. 
Nov. 818/r He was sitting in the ‘parlor’. 21899 IV esd. 
Gaz. 12 Apr. 7/2 A tavern consisted of three open rooms, 
freely inviting class distinctions—the saloon, the parlour, 
and the tap-room. 


4. U.S. (Commercial cant.) An elegantly or 
showily fitted apartment, for some special business 
or trade use, as a misfit parlor, oyster p., photo- 
grapher’s p., tonsorial p., etc. 


Pr in Cent. Dict. 
I. +5. Conversation, colloquy, conference. Ods. 

(Cf. OF, gartoir, ‘ce qu'on dit dans une assembléc’ 
(Godef.).] 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 269/2 A Parlowr, colloguium, colloguo- 
tortus., 1501 Douctas Pal. Hon, ww xxvi, Vprais the 
court, and all the parlour ceist. 

Til. 6. atirtb. and Comd., as parlour art, case- 


ment, cat, door, fire, game, novel, sofa, table, wall, 
window; parlour-boarder, a boarding-school 
pupil who lives in the family of the principal and 
has other privileges not shared by the ordinary 
boarders; parlour-car (U.S.), a luxuriously fitted 
railway carriage, a ‘drawing-room’ car; so parlour 
cattle-car; parlour child: see quot.; parlour- 
floor, the floor of a parlour; the floor or story of 
a house which contains the parlour; parlour- 
jumping, s/axg, robbing of rooms by entering at a 
window; so parlour-jump v.3; parlour-magic, 
feats of legerdemain, etc., performed in and suited 
to a parlour; parlour match, ‘a friction match 
which contains little or no sulphur’ (Webster S77. 
1902); parlour-organ, a reed-organ suitable for 
a private room; parlour pew, a family pew in 
a church, furnished like a small parlour, some- 
times occupied by the lord of the manor or 
squire with his household; +parlour-preacher, 
a preacher who preaches to a private congregation; 
so t parlour-sermon, {-worship; parlour-skate, 
a roller-skate (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); par- 
lour tricks, society arts or accomplishments ; 
+ parlour trimmer, a parlour servant. See also 


PARLOUR-MAID. 

3817 Crit. Rev. Apr., Romaatic cnough to satisfy all the 
*parlour-boarders of ladies’ schools in England. 1848 

HACKERAY Van. Fair xx, Surely it must be Miss Swartz, 
the parlour boarder, 1882 Sata Amer. Revis. (1885) 88 A 
couple of fanteuils in the Pullman ‘*parlour.’ or, as it is 
called in England, ‘drawing-room car’, 1902 E. L. Banks 
Newspaper Girl 302, | saved that amount to pay my parlour- 
car fee. and a late dinner onthetrain, 1881 Chicayo (Times 
o Apr., The first *parlor catile-car left to-night for New 
York. 1874 Temple Bar Oct. 346 Such an only child used 
to be called ‘a “parlour child ',to denote tbat there was more 
intercourse between child and parent than exists in a ‘aurs- 
ery child’, to whom the nurse seems his natural guide and 
ruler, 1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comut. 209 b, Streyght waies 
cometh one of the women to the *parlour dore. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shrew y. ii. 102 They sit conferring by the *Parler 
fire. 1828 Scott F. Af. Perth xvi, Simon Glover. .placed 
him ia a chair by his parlour fire. 1789 Mas. Harris in 
Lett. Earl Maimesbury (1870) 1. 453 We illuminated the 
*parlour floor and the drawing-room floor. 1894 1. ZaNGwiL1. 
in Critie(N.Y.) 24 Nov. 342/2 In the *parlor-gaine of ‘ Con- 
sequences’, A. Morrison Mean Streets 260 No 
boy would *parlour-jump nor dip the lob fur him. 1879 
Axtobiog. of Thief in Macm. Mag. XL. 500, | palled in with 
some older hands at the ae who used to take me “par. 
lour-jum ing. 1896 Daily News 30 May 8/5 The village 
church, lately in possession of a ‘squirc's pew’, carpeted, 
with fireplace, chairs, and tables; a snuggery wherein the 
great man snored unobserved,..now the “parlour pew is 

one. 1589 Nasue Pasguils Relurne Wks. (Grosart) 1. 100 

n the tippe of the tongne of some blind *Parlor-preacher. 
1646 Crasnaw Delights Muses 131 His *parlour-serinons 
rather were ‘hose to the eye, than to the ear. 1352 Hutoet, 
*Parlour seruaunte or trimmer, {ricdinarins, 1663 P. Hexry 
Diary (1882) 128 Agreed to give me 30s. for y? * Parler table. 
1805 W. Taytor in Ann, Kev. 11, 56 This book... has lain for 
exhibition on the parlour-table of all our polished families. 
1839 Loxcr. Footst. Angeds ii, Shadows..Dance upon the 
*parlour wall. 1700 Drvpen Cock § Fox 15 Her *parlour 
window stuck with herbs around Of savoury smell. 1623 
T. Scotr Highw, God 72 He will haue a *parlor-worship, 
a religion by himselfe, 

+Pa‘rlouring. Ods.rare—'. [f. prec. +-1N@}.] 
Tapestry for the walls of a parlour: cf. HAtiinxe. 

1496 I/2l? af Brice (Somerset Ho.), My two hallinges & ij 
parlourynges..one of theme pesated with. .fenne Countreys 
& bourdred with historyes of the bible. 

Pa‘rlour-maid. A female domestic servant 
who waits at table in houses where indoor men- 
servants are not kept. 

1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xxxi, Miss Monflather’s parlour- 
maid inspected all visitors before admitting them. 1887 
1. R. Lady's Ranche Life 112 Here am I, cook, parlour- 
maid, house-maid, and scullery-maid all rolled into one. 

Hence Pa‘rlourmaiding, parlourmaid’s work. 

1885 G. Aten Babylon xv, I'd go back again willingly to 
the parlour-maiding. 1887 1. R. Sady's Ranche Life Mon 
fana 17, 1 doall the housemaiding and parlourmaiding. 

Parlous (piles), a. (adv.) arch. and dial. 
Forms: a. 4-6 perlous, (4-5 -louse, 5 -lewse, 
7 -les). £8. 4- parlous, (4-lows, 5-6 -louse, 6-7 
-les, 9 dia/.-lish}, +. 4-5 perlious, -laous, 5-6 
parlious, (6 -yous, -yus). [A syncopated form of 
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Peritous (ME, also perelous, peralous, parelous), 
found from 14th c. alongside of the fuller forms, 
but since 17th c, more or less arch, in literary use ; 
common dialectally from Durham to Hampshire.] 

1. Perilous, dangerous; hazardous. 

a, «1400-50 Alexander 3949 Out of pis perlaous place he 
past with his ost. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, xxviil. 108 (Harl, MS.) 
Then hit shall be to the a perlewse case. 1535 CovERDALE 
Aticak ji. 3 It will be a perlons tyme. 1596 Drayion 
Legends tii, 165 His course was per'lous to be stayd, 2613 
Braus. & Fu Coxcomé v. i, Upon a Perles ground too. 

B. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. 1225 (Lamb. MS.) Sum men 
pynke pat pis is a ful parlows heresy. igre Wotiinghant 
ec. U1. 340 Thoro the which the hye wey shall be parles 
both for man and heest, 1589 Hay any Work (1844) 11 
Cards I tel yon though they bee without hornes, yet they 
are parlous beasts. a 1677 Baarow Ser. Wks. 1716 1. 181 
‘The tongue is a sharp and parlous weapon. 1825 Beocke1T 
N.C. Gloss, Parions, perilons, dangerous, wonderful,—also 
acute, clever, shrewd. An old word.—/’ardis#, a variation 
in dialect. 1885 #.’fool Daily Fost 11 Apr. 4/8 Sug- 
gestions which in these parlons days ought to receive .. 
practical attention, 1886 Cnampeatain Sp. ffo. Comne, 
26 Aug., Their position is very perilous. They are in a very 
parlous state. 1892 M,C. F. Morris Vorks. Folk-Tadk 259 
The word parlous..forms one of the very commonest com- 
ponents of our dialectic vocubulary—parlous roads, parlous 
weather, a parlons tahm, &c. 

y. €1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) vil. 24 Many perlious hanens 
et pberin, 1447 Bokexnam Seyntys(Roxb.) 169 Thou stondyst 
in a ful perlyous caas. igra tet 4 flen. VTLS, c. 19 fires 
amble, Whiche..ys..parlyous and terrible example to all 
Cristea fayth. 1536 Boone Let. in Jutred. Anowdl, (1870) 
Forewds. 59 Persons..pat be hys aduersarys, & speketh 
parlyns wordes. f ; 

b. Risky to deal with; ticklish, awkward, pre- 
carious. 

1658 CokAInE Odstinate Lady m. ii, This London wine is 

arlous liquor, 1868 Browninc Ring & LA. 1. 269 Mother 
Church ; to her we make appeal By the Pope, the Church's 
head.—A parlons plea, Putin with noticeable effect it seems. 
1882 H.C, Meatvae J ancit of 2. 11.106 Snipe—a parlous 
bird to hit, at the best of times. 

2, Dangerously cunning, clever, eager, etc.; keen, 
shrewd; capable of harming, mischievous; very 
bad, ‘shocking’; surprising, extraordinary, exces- 
sive, ‘terrible’, ‘awful’. (In later use co//og. and 
dial) 

a1400 Pistild Susan 53 Whon beos parlons [v. ~ perlons]} 
pee perceyned hir play. 1590 Suans, J/ids. Mou i. 14 

Berlaken, a parlons feare. 1894 — Nich. (//, n. iv. 35 A 
eee Loy: go too, you are too shrew'd. ¢ 1620 FLETCHER 

Massincrr 7rag. Barnavelé 1. ii, Me isa Scholler and 
a parlous Scholler. 1641 Mitton A ainady, 1. 6 Sure some 
Pedagogue stood at your Elbow, and made it itch with this 
parlous Criticisme, 1658 Coxaixe Odstinate Lady v. vi, 
You have a parlons wit. 1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Pardons, 
a kind of made Word, signifying shrewd, notable. «1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Parlons, or Perillons Jan, a 
notable shrew’d Fellow. 1730 Fietpinc Cofie Ho. Polit, 
Ep., Oh! may our youth tere vigour is so parlous, ‘Tu 
Italy be wafted with Don Carlos!” 1839 BaiLey es/us 
xvii (1848) 176 Oh! you are a parlous little infidel. 

B. as adv. Excessively, ‘terribly’, ‘awfully’, 
‘ desperately’, ‘ precious”. 

1599 MassincER, etc. Old Law m1. ii, { am old, you say, 
Yes, parlous old, kids, an you mark me well! 1796 //ésé. 
Ned Evans 1. 135 The night is parlous cold. £é¢, 136 He's 
a parlous rich man. 1817 Keats Leté. Wks. 1889 TIL. 54 
*T'would be a parlous good thing. 1843 Lytton Last Bar, 
t. iv, There's parlous little care from the great, 1870 ncaa 
Runnymede 81 She is parlous handsome, and bewitching to 
look upon. 

Hence Parlously adv. ; Pa’rlousness, 

1450-1530 Wy-rr. our Ladye 45 How moche more *parlonsly 
are they traytours to god. 1535 CovERDALE 2 AJacc. iv. 16 
For the which they stroue perlously. 1663 Kituicrew 
Parson's Wed. 1. ii.in Hazl. Dodsley XVV. 395 Scorning me, 
who (by this hand) lov'd her parlously. 1713 C. Jonson 
Generous Husb. v.51 How parlously he talks, Well, he is 
a sweet Gentleman. 1840 Baruam Jagol. Leg, Leech of 
Folkest., Thon art parlously encompassed. 1563 GotuixG 
Cesar vit. (1565) 265 Our souldiers..were hindred both with 
the *perlousenes of thencounter, & wyth the disaduauntage 
of y* place. 1727 Baitev vol. Hl, Parlousness, uncapable- 
ness of being equalled, spoken commonly in an il! Sense. 
1755 JouNnson, Parlousuess, quickness; keenness of temper. 

+Parls, parles. Se. Obs. rave. Paralysis, palsy. 

@ 1585 Montoomente Flying 324 With parles and plurisies 
opprest, And nipd with nirles. ¢1615 Sir W. Mure Sov. 
xii, Wks. I. 58 Puir, perjurd palliard, plaged w! tbe parls. 

Parlsy, Parlune, Parly(a)ment, obs. ff. 
Patsy, PURLOW, PARLIAMENT. Parly, colloquial 
abbreviation of Parliamentary (train). 


+ Parmace'ty. Od:. Forms: 6 parmacete, 
-citie, -sitie, 6-7 -cetie, 7 -cety, -city, 7-8 -sity, 
7-9 -cetty, -citty; 7 permacetty, -ceti. 

1. A popular corruption of SpERMACETI. 

1545 Rates of Customs ciij, Parmacete the pounde fils. iilied, 
1577-87 Hotinsurnp Chron. 111. 1259/2 The oile being boiled 
out of the head was parmasitie. 1596 Snaxs.1 fen, 77, 1 
tii, 58 The Soveraign’st thing on earth Was Parmacity, for 
an Inward bruise, 1624 4 éthorp ATS. in Simpkinson Wash. 
fngtons App. 56 Metridate, Dies cordin, and permacetty of 
every one of them a little, ¢1720 W. Gisson_ Farvier's 
Dispens. u. i. (1734) 34. Parmasity, or Sperma Ceti. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Parmacitty, Sperma-ceti .. now con- 
sidered vulgar or antiquated. 


b. Poor man's parmacety: a name for the plant 
Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris). 


31597 Gerarve flerdad 1, xxiii. § 2. 215 Shepheardes purse 
or Scrip: of some..poore mans Parmacetie. 1657 CoLrs 
Adam in Eden xxxvy.71 Shepherds pouch and poor mans 


PARNASSIAN, 


Parmacety, it being in some sort effectual for the same 
things that Parmacety is. 

2. In full parmacety whale; The Cachalot, or 
Sperm whale. 

1730 S. Date S. Taylor's Hist. & Antig. Harwich 413 
The Parmacitty- Whale, or Pot-Wall-fish. 1852 El. MEtviLLe 
Whale xvi, 80 Chewed up, crunched by the monstrousest 
parmacetty that ever chipped a hoat. 

Parmanable, Parmayn: see PERMANABLE, 
PEARMAIN. 

Parmeliaceous (paimilije’fas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Jarmitia (f. Gr. méppy, L. parma small 
round shicld) +-aczovs.] Belonging or allied to 
the lichens of the genus Farmelia, repr. by the 
Common Yellow Wall-lichen. So Parme‘lioid 
a, [-o1], resembling the genus Purmelia (Cent. 
Dict. 1890). 

Parmenidean (paumenidran), @. (s6.) Also 
7-ian. [f. Gr. prop. name Mappevidys+-ANn.J] Le- 
longing or relating to Parmenides of Elea, a Greck 
philosopher of the sth century B.¢., or his philo- 
sophy. b, sé. A follower or disciple of Parmenides. 

1678 Cunwortn /uteli, Syst. 1. iv. 8 21. 387 ‘That Con- 
troversie, betwixt the Heracliticks and Parmenideans. /d/d. 
§ 36. 580 The most Refined Platonick and Parmenidian or 
Pythagorick Trinity, 1845 Macrice Afor. 4 Met, Phrlos. 
in L£ncyed. Metrop. (1547) U1. §76/1 This search after an 
organ or instrument for the Varmenidean philosophy, 

+ Parmenter. Os. [a.OF. parmeniter, in 
med.L. parmentirius (1148 in Du Cange,, of un- 
certain origin. 

Sometimes assumed to be f. L. pardmcentim, BF. parement, 
Pasament; but the @ of the second syllable would not be 
fost m med.L, and Fr.] 

A tailor. So +Parmentery, -try Ods. [OF. 
parmenteric), ? the trade of a tailor. 

[x30 Aolls of Marit, 1, 246/1 Nichfola]s le Parm[en]ter 
h{abjuit die (pracdicto).. 11s... In furratura ct pellibus 
agninis r mare.) @1307 In Riley Liter Adbus (1861) 198 
Parmentery. [@1400 in Gross Gild Merch. I. 206 Item 
nul parmenter estraunge neyt cnue ne counfite en sa mesone.) 
14.. Moe. in Wr.- Wicker 601/39 Penndarius, a parmenter for 
ascynnere). @ 1695 Wo00 City of O.vford (O. H.5.) |. 492. 

Parmesan (paim/zx'n, a. and sé. Forms: 
6 parmeson, parmasen, -zen, -sine, -sian, 7 
parmezan, parmazan, -zine, parmisan, 7-9 
parmasan, 8 -zene, 7- parmesan; also 7 par- 
mesant, (-is-, -iz-’, parmasent, (permoysaunt. 
[a. I. parmesan, It. parmegiano, f. Parma.) 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Parma, a city and 
province (formerly a duchy) of Northern Maly; 
esp. applied to a celebrated chcese made there and 
elsewhere in North Italy. (Now with capital 2’ 

1519 Horman Vide. xvii, Ye shal] cate parmeson chese. 
1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Slane's Trav. 328 Ik becomes firm as 
Parmasan cheese. 1883 Stevenson Treas. {sd iv. xix. (1886) 
155 In my snuff-box Icarry a piece of Parmesan cheese .. 
very outritious. 

B. sé, 1. Parmesan cheese: see A. 
usually with capilal e ; 

1556-68 Witttats Dict. 49 b/1 Parmeson, caseus pariicnsis. 
1897 B. Goocr fleresbach's FJisb. (1586) 147 b, ‘The best 
Cheeses are counted the Parmasines. 1621-3 MippLetoN 
& Rowiey Changeling wii, A mouse that spoiled him a 
parmesant. 1633 Forn "7 vs Pity 1. iv, He loved her almost 
as well as he Joved parmasent. 1705 Hickerincinn f’riest- 
er 1, Wks. 1716 HI], 26 Whilst Men live like Rats and Mice, 
only to cat Parmazene, and run squeaking up and down. 
184z E, FirzGeratp Jett, (1889) 1.84, | mean to take down 
a Thucydides, to feed on: like a whole Parmesan. 

+ 2. Some Italian fashion of drinking. Ods. 

1606 DEKKER Sev. Sinnes t. (Arb.) 12 Drnake, according to 
all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as /psy-Freeze, Cramto, 
Parmizant, 1617 T. Youxc Eng. Bane Djb, [Vo] quaffe 
Vpsey-freese crosse, Bowse in Permoysaunt, in Pimlico, ia 
Crambo. - 

+3. The duchy or territory of Parma. Obs. _ 

1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3822/1 Some of our Men. . being seized 
in the Parmesan, 1707 /did. No. 4396/1 Those Troops which 
lie in the Mantuan and Parmesan, 

Parmyngalle, corrupt form of PAREGAL Ods. 

Parmytte, Parmyxtiue, obs, ff. PErwir, 
PERMIXTIVE. 

Parnassian (paine'sian), z. and sb, Also 7 
Parnassean, Pernassian. [f. L. farnds(s)i-us, 
-é-us (f. Parndsus, PARNASSUS) + -AN. Cf. Y, 
Larnassien.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or belonging to Parnassus; of 
or belonging to poetry, poetic. 

1644 Quaries Sod. Accant. Sol. xi. 49 Hadst thou what 
strength the Parnassean Muse Can blesse thy fancy with. 
1734 Pore Ess. Manw. 11 Twin'd with the wreaths Par- 
nassiaa laurels yield. 1875 E. C. SrepmMan Victorian Pocts 
(1876) 272 Its composer holds a place in the Parnassian hemi- 
cycle as legitimate as that of Robin Goodfellow in Oberon’s 
court. 1884 //arper's Afag. Feb. 335/1 What Parnassian 
flowercts have strewn its course. 

b. sfec. Mpithet of a school of French poetry of 
the latter half of the 1g9the., from the title Parxasse 
contemporain of a collection of their poems pub- 
lished in 1866; also ¢ransf. Cf. BL tb. 

1902 E. Gossx in Daily Chron, 20 May 3/t_This school 
was that of the Parnassian poets, who ruled French verse 
from about 1850 to 1890. 1902 — in Aucyel. Brit, XXVIII. 
256/1 The name of the ‘Parnassian School’ has been given 
to a group of poets who belonged to the generation sueceed- 
ing that of the Rossettis and Wm. Morris. 5 
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PARNASSUS. 


2. Entom, Belonging to the genus Parnassius 
of butterflies, found in mountainous regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Base. a. Avpoets ch A. 1: 

1659 Elegy on Cleveland 4g C.’s Wks. (1687) 278 Such was 
this pure Pernassian, whose clear Nature lo gain a World 
could never brook to flatter. 1899 Q. ev. July 90 There 
are two souls in these Parnassians. s 

b. spec. A French poct of the Parnassian school. 
188a J. Craretie in Athenannt g Dec. 774/2 He does not 
speak the tortured language of the Parnassians, but the free 
and clear /angage ganlots of Mathurin Régnier. 1893 
Nation (N. Y.)9 Feb. 101/2 Leconte de Lisle..is the hea 
of the Parnassians. : 

2. Entom. A butterfly of the genus Parnassus 
or subfamily Parnassiing. 

Parnassus (painx‘sis). Also formerly: 6 
Pernasse, Parnasse, 7 Parnass. [a. L. /ar- 
nasus, Parnassus,a. Gr. Mapvaods, later Mapvacods; 
in Fr, Parrasse.] Name of a mountain in central 
Greece, anciently saered to Apollo and the Muses ; 
hence used allusively in reference to literature, esp. 
poetry. (Cf CasTatia.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Jrankiin's Prot. 4g, 1 sleepe ncuere on the 
Mount of Pernaso Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Scithero. 1557 
Grimatp Funeral Song in Tottet's Alise. (Atb.) 116 With 
joyes at hert, in this pernasse [Cambridge] I bode. 1579 
Spenser Sheph, Cad. Apr. 41 And eke you Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell. 1591 — Tears of Muses 58 Our Syre, that 
raignst in Castalie And mount Parnasse. 1597 (¢r¢ée) The 
Retorne from Parnassus. 1735 Pore rod Sat.4 All Bedlam, 
or Parnassus, istet out. 1850S. Dosete Noman vii, There 
are good feet that do not walk Parnassus. 

b. As the title of a collection of poems. 

1600 ALLot (dif/e) England's Parnassus or choysest Flowers 
of our English Poets. 1657 J. Poot (¢iéfe) The English 
Parnassus: or, a Helpe to English Poesie. 1810 (4744) 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland: or, the Nursery Parnassus, | 

ce. Parnassus Grass, Grass of Parnassus, a white- 
flowered marsh plant, Parnassia palustris: also 
extended to other species of the same genus, 

1878-1854 [sce Grass $4.) 2 b). 

+Parnel. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 4 pernele, 
purnele, 6 peronall, 7 parnell, pernol, 7-S 
parnel, (9 da/. panol). [a. OF. Peronele, Pernele 
3<L. /elronil/a a woman’s name, a saint sonamed; 
popularly viewed as a feminine deriv. of /etrus, 
Peler.] A priest’s concubine or mistress; a har- 
lot; a wanton young woman. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pl. A. ty. 102 Til lordes and ladies louen 
alle treube. And perneles porfyl] be put in heore whucche. 
3393 /Afd.C. xvii. 71 Of pat bat holyehurche of pe olde lawe 
cleymep, Priestes on aparail and on purnele spencn. 1508 
Densax Pua Variit Ween 231 A tender peronall, that 
myght na put thole. 1g60 4 Becon Display, Popish Mass 
Wks. 11. g1-b, Your noppy Ale and Toste, which your prety 
Parnel hath ful lovingly prepared for you against ea Masse 
be done. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1851) 7o His dainty 
Parnell hath no paragon. 1678 Puitrairs (cd. 4), Parned, .. 
an Appellation, particularly applied to any kind of wanton 
Woman. a1800 Old Lincolnshire Ballad (Maltiw.), Panels 
march by two and three, Saying, Sweetheart, come with me, 

b. Prattling Parnel: an old name for the plant 
London Pride (Saxtfraga nmbrosa). 

1597 Grranve //eréal u. cclxiii. 645 Of our London dames 
pratling Parnell. ; 

Parnellism (pauneliz’m). [See -1s.] The 
principles or policy of the party of Irish members 
in the Heuse of Commons led by Charles Stewart 
Pamell from 1880 to 1891, whose aim was to 
establish Home Rule in Ireland, So Pa‘rnellite, 
a member of this party, a follower of C. S, Pamell. 

3885 Spectator 20 June 808/2 We desire ..to see the 
Liberal party win at the next elections, and win so com: 
pletely that both Toryism and Parnellism will be powerless. 
3887 /éid. 28 May 723/1 The shameless and persistent 
obstruction of the Parnellite members. 

Parnor, obs. form of PERNoR. 

+Pa‘rnter. Oss. vare—', Perh. a contracted 
form of PARMENTER. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pynners also, 

Paro: sce Proa. 

Paroccipital (perpksipitil), a. (s4.) Anat. 
and Zool, [f. Pan(a-1 1 + OccipiTa.] Situated 
at the side of the occiput, or beside the occipital 
bone; applied sec. to certain bones, or processes 
of bone (also called Zaramastofd), as the jngular 
process of the occipital bone. b. as sd. A par- 
occipital bone or process. 

1854 Owen Shel, & Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 205 
The transverse processes .. are called the ‘ paroccipitals *. 
1883 Mivart Caf 62 External to each condyle is an expanded 
process of bone called the par-occipital process. 

Paroch (pe'rpk). rare. [ad. 16the. L. parochus 

arish priest, for earlier parochianus (12the.): cf. 

t., Sp. parroco, Roumanian faroh, parish priest.] 
A parish clergyman. 

1goo Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. (1902) VI. xxxviii. 106 sofe, It 
was as ninch as to say, You nonconforming parochs,..at 
Jeast you most put on a surplice. 

Parochial (pird«kial), 2. (s6.) Also 5 per-. 
[a. OF. parochial, parr-, perr-, in AF. parochiel 
(Britton, ete.), ad. late L. parochial-zs (S. Greg. 
Ep. 2600), f, late L. parochia diocese, Paris. In 
ME, the ch was prob. (tf).] 
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1. Of, belonging, or pertaining te a parish, or 
parishes in general. a. Of the ecclesiastical parish. 
{xz92 Britton 2. xix. § 1 De eglises cathedrales parochieles 
eLreligionses. 1314-15 Rod/s of Parlt. 1. 297/1_L'Eglise 
de Bosham, q'est parochiele.] 1393 Complaint in Peasant's 
Rising (1899) 47 After thoffertorie the masse parochiell. 
1426 Pal, Poems (Rolls) I. 137 But in his chirche than 
parochialle Of Seint Johan he came with good entent, 2628 
Coxe On Litt. us. xi. § 648. 344 A church parochial! may be 
donative and exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction. 1641 
Mitton Ch, Govt. 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 122 The poore dignity 
or rather burden of a Parochial Preshyter. 1704 NELSON 
Fest, & Fasts XU. (739) 598 Tithes .. are the main legal 
Support of the Parochial Clergy. a 1817 T. Dwicut Trav. 
New Eng. (1821) I. 16 In these countries what may be 
called parochial schools are everywhere established. 1844 
Burn's Eccl. Law (ed. 9) 1. iv. 299 A parochial chapel is 
that which hath the parochial rights of christening and 
burying; and this differeth in nothing from a church, but 
in the want of a rectory and codowinent. 
b. Ofor pertaining to thecivil or poor-law parish. 

Parochial board: in Scotland, an elective board charged 
with the administration of the Poor Law ina parish (now 
merged in the Parish Conncil). 

1765 Buackstoxe Con. I. ix. 361 The statute of queen 
Elizabeth; in which the only defect was confining the 
management of the x tosinall, parochial districts. 1836 
Dickesxs Sk. Boz (C. D. ed.) 4 It was at this period that 
he applied for parochial relief. 1861 W. Bet. Dict. Law 
Scot. 641/1 Assessments [for the relief of the poor] are 
imposed by the parochial boards of the several parishes. 
¥894 vict 56 & 57 Vict. c. 73 § 2 (2) Every parochial elector 
may, at any parish meeting..give one vole and no more. 

2. fig. Pertaining or cenfined to a narrow area or 
region, as if within the borders of one’s own parish; 
narrow, provincial. (Said of affairs, interests, etc.) 

3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature Whs. (Bohn) If. 
113 Parochial and shop-till politics. .betray the ebb of life 
and spirit. 1867 Lowent Hks, (1890) I. 276 The larger 
part of contemporary fame is truly parochial everywhere. 
1899 C. Teevetvan in Daily News 21 Feb. g/t Many Con- 
servatives call social reform ‘ parochial. We claim that it 
is the first duty of an imperial people. 

3. Ch. fist, Of or pertaining to the parochia or 
charge of a bishop in the early Church, 

1861 J. G. Suerparo Fad? Rome xii. 644 ‘Io the parochial 
Cities Were attached bishops, to the provinces metropolitans, 
lo the dioceses patriarchs, : 

B. sb. (rare.) (elliptical uses of the adj.) a. A 
parish church. b. A parish clergyman. 

1637 C. Dow Ausw. H. Burton 189 Cathedrals have 
ever had certaine rites .. which have not beene used in 
parochials, 1853 R. W. Cuuren in Live Dean Lake (1901) 
184 In all the matters that happier parochials are so full of, 
and find the work and enjoyment of their lives in. 

lence Paro‘chially adv.; Paro-chialness. 

r6go STILLINGFLEET Charge 4o By the Fourth Conncil of 
Toledo, the Bishop was to Visit his whole Diocess, Paro- 
chially, every Vear. 1840 J. H. Newman Let. fo #, Rogers 
21 Mar., [have little or nothing to do at Oxford parochially, 
and a great deal at Littlemore, 1866 G. Dawson Addr. 
Open. Free Libr., Histories..minute in their parochialness, 
large in their amplitude. 

Parochiarhe, 2. nonce-wd. [See -1c.] = prec. 

1848 Yait's Mag. XV. 490 Eloquent speeches were made 
to precede patriotic or parochialic resolutions. 

Parochialism (pardwkializ’m). [See -1sa.] 

1, ‘Parochial’ character or tendency; confine- 
ment of one’s interests to a narrow sphere, with 
indifference to the world outside; local narrowness 


of view; petty provincialisin. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 369 The narrow and jealous 
spirit of parochialism., 1881 A¢henzum 30 July x41/2 
A natoral impatience of the parochialism of the petty Greek 
state. 1894 Times 7 Mar. 3/3 Able to. .reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of parochialism and nationalism, 

2. Absorpticn in parish duties. 

1884 M. Pattison J/em, ii. (1885) 91 They took pains 
with their sermons—were, in short, steeped in parochialism, 

Parochiality (pardkiceliti). [f late L. paro- 
chidl-?s PARociIAL + -1TY.] 

1. The quality or state of being parochial. In 


pl. Parechial matters, affairs of the parish. 


1769 Sir J. Marniorr On Rights Univ. 32 [This] wonld 
he for the justices to take upon themselves in effect to 
determine the parochiality of colleges. 1871 Cartyie in 
Mrs. C.'s Lett. VW. 237 Neighbour Chalmers, great in 
parochialities, did his best. 3889 Ch. Times 28 June 587/2 
A rigid parochiality is a thing of the past. | 

2. fig. Absorption in petty local interests; also 


pi. narrow or restricted interests or affairs. 


3887 A thenzumt 25 June 829/2 Her limited knowledge of 
real life, her intense strain of * parochiality’, ..form a rather 
depressing combination. 1892 C. Rnoves in Pall Mall G. 
25 June 3/2 Home Rule..will lessen that absorption in 
trivialities and parochialities 

Parochialize (paré«‘kialoiz), v. [f Pano- 
CHIAL + -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make parochial. 

a3846 Brit. Crit, cited in Worcester. 1870 GouLBuRN 
Cathedrat System i. x5 Do not parochialise [the Cathedrals], 
or turn them into vast parish chive 1886 G. L, Gomez 
Lit. Local {nstit, A private act..to enclose, allot, and 
parochialise and make it chargeable to the poor. i 

2. intr. To do parish work; to work a parish. 

3871 Ears Philol. Eng. Tongue § 310 Young ladies who 
helped the parson in any way were said to parochialise. 
188: Ch. Times 10 Jone 382 There are crowds of people who 
have not the very slightest aptitnde for parochializing. 

Hence Paro‘chializing v4/. sé. and fl. a.; 


Paro chializa‘tion. 
3897 T. Sinciain Mount (1878) 5 Itcan well be pnt, whether 


PARODIAL. 


the parochialising of great men may vot be in some way an 
immoral kind of pursuit. 1884 Moneonf, §& fades. 11 Dec. 
1179/2 The new constituencies..ought to be able to rise 
above parochialising influences, 1884 Pa// Mall G. 4 Dec. 
11/2 The ‘parochialization * of our borongh contests. A man 
who is nobody ont of his own ward..is often within his 
proper district a great gun. 1896 Autiguary June 171 The 
scheme .. included the parochialization of the cathedral. 


+Paro‘chian, sd. and a. 04s. Also 4-6 
parochien, (4 -ochin, 6 -ochen, perrochioun). 
[(@) In ME. form, a. OF. parochien, ad. med.L. 
parochidn-us £. parochia; (B) in carly mod. Eng. 
conformed to the med.L.: see PARisH and -AN. 
The ME. forms are not always separable from the 
parallel series parosshien, etc., which gaye at length 
PaRisHEN, farishion.] 

A, sb, 1, An inhabitant ofa parish, a parishioner. 

a. 3357 Lay Folks Catech. 6s Entoygne thair parochiens 
and thatre sugettes. [13., Cursor A/, 26292 (Fairl.) Alsqua 
if at pi parochin [Coé?. parischen] In Ge lange lyande has 
bene. 1377 Lanct, . Pd. B. v. 426, | kan .. Construe oon 
clause wel and kenne it lo my parochienes [z.”. parisshens}.] 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI, c. 29 Preamble, Amongeste the 
pau parochens of the paryche Churche aforeseid. 3rg5z 

WNOESAY Aloxarehe 4692 Bot he is oblyste, be resoun, To 
preche on tyll perrochionn. 

B. 50a Wrll of Burtele? (Somerset Ho.), Wheras T am 

parochian. 3529 CromweELu in Merriman Life & Let?. (1902) 

. 62,1 gyue and beqneth to the ponure parochians. 1765 
Bracxstone Comm. 1. xi. 387 10 this act a pension is directed 
to be distributed among the poor parochians. 

2. A parish clergyman. rave, 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatridz 401 For payment of the 
Tenth of a Tenth, from the Parochian vnto the Diocesan. 
1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 177 Edward Lrown, 
Parochian of Sandwich in Kent. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a parish, parochial. 

33.. Cursor M, 28429 Til oper men pan to my right priest 
parochen. 1604 Bacon Consid. Ch. Eng. Wks. 1879 I. 357/2 
A computation taken of all the parochian churches. 1644 
Maxweut Prereg. Chr. Kings 72 Vhe Parochian Pope, or 
independent, Soveraigne in every Parish. 

Parochianar, -or: see PAROCHINER. 

Parochien, -in: see Parocnian, 

+Pa‘rochin, -ine. 5. Obs. Also 6 parr-. 

f. late L. parochta, OF. paroche, or ME. paroch(e, 

oublet of ParisH: the suffix is obscure; cf 
PagisHtnc.] = Parish, 

1500-20 Dunsar Poents xvi. 56 Sum givis parrochynins ful 
wyd, Kirkis of Sanct Barnard and Sanct Bryd. /ééd. Wiii. 24. 
1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.246 The tonn and parochin 
of Dunfermling. _@1578 Linogsay (Pitscotlie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.1.8.) 1. 159 [He] preichit to the said parochin him self. 
1637 Gittespie Lng. Pop. Cerem, w. viit. 35 The general 
Confession of Faith, sworne ‘and subscribed .. by the severall 
Parochines in the Land./ 1819 W. ‘Texnant Papistry 
Storm’d 1. (1827) 1: The tither..In landwart parochins gaed 
siretchin'’. 1824 Scott Redgauntieé Let. xi, He was lying 
iu the anld kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochine. 

+ Paro-chinal, a. Sc. Obs. rare—'. [?f. Pano- 
CHIN + -AL.] = PARocHial a. 1a, 

1636 W. Scot Agol. Narr. (1846) 65 Vhe Parochinall and 
Classicall Etderships. ‘ 

+ Parochiner. Ods. Chiefly Se. and north, 
Eng. Forms: 5 parochoner, -anar, 6 -ianar, 
-ianor, 6-7 -inar, -iner, -ener. [f. Pano- 
CHIAN (in its ME. forms) + -ER1.] A doublet of 
PARISHIONER. 

£31450 Cow. Ags (Shaks. Soc.) 71 So xnlde every curat in 
this werde wyde Jeve a part... to his parochoneres that to 
povert slyde. 3148: Peebles Charters, elc. (1872) 188 Paro- 
chanaris. 1534 Cranmer Altse. JV rit. (Parker Soc.) I. 278 
A Controversy. .between you and divers of your parochinars, 
rssa /nv. Ch. Goods Yorksk., etc. (Surtees) Il, 89 The sayd 
cnrate and parochianors. 4gs2 Asr. Hamitton Catech, 
(1884) 5 That ye reid the samyn Catechisme to your awin 
parochianaris, 1561-a Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1.1. 
205 All and sindrie parrochinaris, takkismen,..possessouris 
and byaris. 1878-9 /éid. 111. 95 Quhen the parochinneris 
war absent. ax6si Catperwooo /list, Atrk (1843) I. 46 


‘The parochiners of Restalrig. 
+Parochrie. Sc. Obs. [f. paroch, Parish + 
-RY.] A parochial area; a parish. 


rs81 Se. Acts Yas. VI (1814) 211/1 That enerie paroche 
kirk and samekle boundis as salbe found to be a sufficient 
and a competent parochrie led. 1597 § 100. Parochin) sall 
have pair awia pastoure wi n snfficient and Ressonahle 
stipend. 
arock, Parocket: see PaARnock, PARAKEET. 
Parode (pzx'rowd). [ad. Gr. mapod-os passage, 
entrance from the side, csp. that of the cherus in 
the orchestra, also the first song sung after entrance, 
f. nap(a- by, by the side + d8és way.] In the 
ancient Greck drama, The first ode sung by the 


chorus after its entrance. 

1869 Swinnurne Ess. & Stud, (1875) 206 Between the open- 
ing speech of Silenns and the parode. 1870 R. C. Jem 
Sophocles’ Electra (ed. 2) 49/1 The parode or entrance-chant. 


Parode, obs. variant of Panopy sé. 

Parodiable (pxrdijib’l), 2. [f. Paropy a. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being parodied. 

3888 Saf. Rev. 20 Oct. 467/1 Plenty of things .. which, if 
criticizable and parodiable..are as unmistakably poetry as 
anything that was cver wrillen. 1895 Saintspery Corr. 
Dmpress. Vill. 73 It_is when a thing is imitable, not when it 
is parodiable, that it stands confessed as second-rate. 

Parodial (pirdvdial), «. [f L. parodia, a. 
Gr. mapgdia Paropy 46.1 + -aL.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a parody. 


PARODIC, 


1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sua VI. xii. 124 This parodial 
jeu @esprit raised the glow of the company. 1856 7¥¢ax 
Mag. Dec. 496 A specimen..of the parodial banter to which 
their productions are subject. ’ 

+ Paro‘dic, ¢.1 dfath. Obs. rare, [ad. Gr. 
mapod:k-ds passing, f. mdpodos a passing, a passage: 
sce -10.] Applied to any one of the series of 
degrees or powers of the uaknown or variable 
below the highest that occurs in an equation. 

1684 T. Baker Geometry. Key 18 Of the Construction..of 
Cubic Equations, affected under no Parodie Degree; or of 
Quadrato-quadratic, affected under the first Parodic Degree. 
1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, A Cubick Equation where 
no ‘Term is wanting s but having all its Parodick Degrees. 
1775 Asn, Paredic, regularly ascending or descending as the 
indices of the unknown quantity in adfected equations, 

So + Paro‘dical 2.! Obs. = prec. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 336 All Magnitudes under the 
Power proposed, are called Parodical to the Power. 1710 

- Harris Lex. Techn, 11. s.v., Parodical Degrees in an 

quation in Algebra, 

Parodie (parp'dik), 2.2 vere. [ad. Gr. napo- 
de-ds burlesque: see Paropy sé.1 and -1c.] Of 
the nature of a parody, burlesque. 

1828-32 in Wessrer. 1873 Wacxex tr. 7% Ble Hist. 
Kon, Lit, 11. 583 A parodic poem in derision of Pan. 

So Paro‘dical @.2 = prec. 

1774 T. Warton Jlist. Eng, Poetry Wiii. (1840) 11. 343 
This version {Drant's Horace] is very paraphrastic, an 
sometimes parodical. 1832 E-xasiner 2297/1 Profane, parodi- 
cal muse Ghee, Be pleased to keep your distance ! 

+ Paro‘dious, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. parddia 
Paropy 3d) + -ovs.] Of the nature of a parody, 


parodial, 

21704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 1.21 The Silli 
of the Greeks were parodious from one end to the other, 
which cannot be said of the Roman Satires. 

Parodist (pz'rédist), [ad. I. parodiste (1723 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Gr. wapwiia: sce -1st.] The 
author of a parody. ¢ 

1742 Metmotn Frtzosb. Lett, xlix. (1749) 11. 18, I have ob- 
served in most of the modern Latin poems..a remarkable 
barreriness of sentiment, and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the parodist. 1794 Mrs, Prozzt Syxon. WU. 276 
Numberless have..been the parodists of Johnson, 1889 J. 
Jacous Esof's Fables 1.197 Esop's Fables have suffered 
toa from the parodist. ae, 

Parodistic (perodi‘stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of the nature of a parody; that parodizes. So 
Parodi'stically adv. 

1840 G. S, Faser Christ's Disc, Capernaum viii, 234 note, 
That gorgeous and seductive adulteress ..whom the stern 
voice of inspiration parodistically denounces as the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth. 188: Daily Ted. 
11 July 2/2 The concert included some curious parodistic 
variations by Ernst Scherz on the ‘ Carnival of Venice’. 

Parodize (px 'rddaiz),v. [f.Gr.weppdia Panopy 
56.1 + -128,] = Paropy v. (drans. and intr.) 

1658 Burton (tin, Anton. 76 If first you will give me leave 
alittle to parodize. 1681 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Parodize, 
to change the signification of a Verse, by altering some 
words. 1834 T. Hoox G. Gurney (1836) I. 52 At that 
period it was the rage to parodize tragedies. 

Parody (pz'rdédi), sb.) Also 7 parode. [ult. 
ad. Gr. moapydia a burlesque poem or song, f. 
map(a- beside, in subsidiary relation, mock-, ctc. + 
@5n song, poem; perh. immed. from L. Jarédia 
or F. parodie (1622 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

1, A composition in prose or verse in which the 
characteristic turns of thought and phrase in an 
author or class of authors are imitated in such a 
way as to make them appear ridiculons, especially 
by applying them to ludicrously inappropriate 
subjects; an imitation of a work more or less 
closely modelled on the original, but so turned as 
to produce a ridiculous effect. Also applied to 
a burlesque of a musical work. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan tn Hurt. v.v, Clem. [reads some 
poetry]. How? this is stolne! 2. Ax. A Parodie, a paro- 
dic !. .tomakeit absurderthenit was. 1607 T, WALKINGTON 
O$t. Glass v. 35 Ail which in a parode, imitating Virgil wee 
may set downe. 1693 Dryvoen Yuvenal Ded. (1697) 34 From 
some Fragments of the Si/#z,..we may find, that they were 
Satryrique Poems, full of Parodies; that is, of Verses patch'd 
up from great Poets, and turn'd into another Sence than 
their Author intended them, 1774 J. Bryant Afyéhot. 11, 
3132 note, The history of Aristzus is nearly a parody of the 
histories of Orpheus and Cadmus. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 134 The derivations in the Cratylus..area parody 
of some contemporary Sophist. an 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. A poor or feeble imitation, 
a travesty. 

1830 Cotertoce Tadle-/. 5 Oct., The Brussels riot .. is a 
wretched parody on the last French revolution. 1841 W. 
Sratpine flaly & /t. Isd. 11. 106 Tuscanella,. now aay 
hamlet, had a government whose complication looked like 
a parody on the Lombard republics. 1g00 W. M. Ramsay 
in E.xrfositor Mar. 210 Such a parody of justice could be 
paralleled only by the very worst acts attributed to the In- 
quisition. 

(| [‘A popular maxim, adage or proverb’ 
(Bailey 1730-6). Some error.) 

+ Parody, 33.2 Ofs. rare. (Only in Chaucer, 
and (after him) in Lydgate; app. a distorted form 
of F. période (14thc.), Periop (not found in Eng. 
in its proper spelling till later).] A period; a 
term of duration, life, etc, 

261374 Cnavcer Troylus v. 1548 Among al pis pe fyn of 


|. laste terme set. 
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be parodye [ gloss (Hart, 1S. 2280) duracion] Of Ector gan 
approchen wonder blyue. 1412-20 Lyn. Chron. Troy 11. 
xxvii, (MS. Digby 230) If. 129 b/a When be parodie of pis 
worpi kny3t [Hector] Aprochen shal. Jéfd. v. xxxviii. If. 
190/2 And howe bat he [Ulysses] my3te not escape ‘The 
Parodye bt was for him y shape; For Parchas han his 
, 1430-40 — Bochas w. x. (MS. Bodl. 263) 
Mf. 227/2 Parodie [ed. 1354 periody] of pryneis may nat 
chaunged he ‘The terme sette fro which (hci nay nat flee. 

Parody (pz'rddi), v. [f. Paropy 56.1;  perh. 
after F, parodter (1699 in Furetiére),] 

1. ¢vans. To compose a parody on (a work or 
author); to turn into parody ; to ridicule (2 com- 
position) by imitating it. 

41748 Pore (J.), I have translated, or rather parodicd, 
a poem nf Horace, in which 1 introduce you advising me. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry § Aus. 149 The best Men, as well as 
the best ‘Tragedies, were parodied or ridiculed more com- 
monly than the worst. 1850 1. Hust eiufobiog. I]. x. 24 
He parodied music as well as words. 1894 Lowrtn iu 
Century Alag. May 242 [Milton] is easily parodied and 
easily imitated. ; 

b. éuir. ‘To write or compose a parody. 

1875 Browntxa Arisloph. Apel, 3365 Archippos punned, 
Hegemon parodied, ; ph 

2. trans, In general sense: To imitate in a way 
that is no better thaa a parody. 

1801 SoutHry 7halaba 1x. note, L could show that it is the 
trick of Beelzebub to parody the costume of religion. 1869 
Rocers Adam Smith's W. NO. Pref. 20 After bis death, his 
[Pitt'’s} finance was parodied by incapable successors. 1878 
Mass J. E. A. Brown in Sunday Mag. Dee. 42 Children of 
the period, whu parody the ways and the worldliness of men 
and women. 

Paroe, obs. form of prahuw: see Pros, 

t Parcece. Obs. rare. [ad. L. faracta, a, Gr. 
mapota: sce Panis.) A parish. (A re-formation 
of the word after L, and Gr.) 

1564 Bric/ Exam. «** «0% ib, As yfyou saw in one of your 
paroeces, what is conuenient fur the whole Realme. Zdzd. 
aexexee ij, It shall not be lawefull for you to vse them 
hefore your parocees. 

+ Paree‘cian. Obs. rare—', 
prec.) + -AN.] A parish priest. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eect. (ist. s7th C. Uv. 85 The Priests 
ordained for the Government of these Churches. .were call'd 
also..Priests of a Parish, or Paroecians,and in fine, Rectors 
or Curates, a name which is hecome most common. r 

Parecious pari fies), @. Lot. [f. Gr. mdpoitos 
dwelling side by side, maposxta the condition of so 
dwelling (see PanisH) + -ovs ; after diwezors, etc.) 
Having the male and female reproductive organs 
growing beside or near each other, as in certain 
cryptogams. Hence Paree'ciously adv., Parce'ci- 
ousness; so Parcecism (pari'siz’m), the condition 
of being parcecious. 


3 in Cent. Dict, 

|| Parcemia (parimii), Rhe?, [L., a. Gr. 
mapopia by-word, proverb, f. mépop-os by the way, 
f. wap(a- by + ofpos way, road.] A proverb, adage. 
Hence + Pareemial a. = PareMiaca. 1. 

1586 A, Day Lng, Secretary 1. (1625) 80 Parcemia, called 
amongst vs an Adage, or common saying, as thus: Who so 
toucheth piteh, shal be defiled therewith. 1589 PuTrENHAM 
Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 199 Parimia, or Prouerb, or, as we vse to 
eall them, old said sawes,as thus! As the olde covke crawes 
so doeth the chick: A bad Cooke that cannot his owne 
fingers lick. 1652 Unqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 292 Alle- 
gories .. parabolary, anigmatick or parcemial. i716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. UW. To Rar. 1, T take these cighteen 
Parcemial E ffata’s for unquestionable Axioms, 

Paremiac (parimi&k), a. (sé) [ad. Gr. 
mapotiax-ds (in both senses), f. mapoipia: see prec.] 

1. Zrop. Of the nature of a proverb, proverbial; 
in aes = Panasonic t (after nopotpia = mapaBorn 
in St. John’s Gospel). 

1820 A. Knox in Corr. w. ebb (1834) IL. gst It is a tran- 
scendant piece of parcemiac composition. 

2. Gr. Pros. Applied to a form of verse: see B. 

1699 Bentiey Phal. 133 The Anapest Feet run on to the 
Paramiac, that is, to the end of the Sett, as if the whole had 
been a single Verse. 1778 Br. Lowtn Predis. Diss. Isaiah 
p- xxxii, Somewhat Jike the parcemiac verse of the Greeks, 

B. sd. Gr. Pros. The short line (anapestie 
dimeter catalectic) with which an anapzstic system 
usually ends. 

1803 R. Porson Let. Dalzel in Afus, Crit, 1.334 The propor- 
tion of paroemiaes to other anapaests is svarcely one in ten. 

Paremiographer (parmig:grifo1). [f. Gr. 
mepoitta: see PAR@wlA, -0, and -GRAPHER.] A 
writer of proverbs. So Pareemio’graphy, the 
writing of proverbs; a collection of proverbs. 

1791-1823 D'Israrus Cur. Lit, Philos. Proverbs, The 
royal parozmiographer classes among their studies, that of 
‘understanding a proverb and the interpretation’. /drd. 
note, England may boast of no inferior parcemiographers, 
1818 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 404 It seems to 
have been the model of the Paro:miography of Howell. 

Paremiology (parémip'lodzi). [f. as prec.: 
see -LoGY.] The subject of proverbs. So Paree- 
mio‘logist, one who treats of proverbs. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 501 A faithful historian of the 
paramiology of his country. 1861 W. K. Ketty Prov. all 
Nat. (ed. 2) 93 That is all that Scotch parcemiotogists con- 
descend to tell us. 

Paroicious, a. Kot. = Paraciovs. 

1890 in Cend, Dict. 

Paroish, -ien, obs. ff. Parisi, PAnrisHEN. 


[f. 1. parade (see 


PAROLE. 


Paroke, Parokeet, obs. ff. PaRROcK, PARAKEET. 

Parol (pz'r/l), sd. anda, Forms: 5-8 parole, 
6 parrall, 6-7 paroll, 7 parroll, 6- parol. [Orig. 
perole,a, A¥,and ¥. parole:—late pop. L. parazla:— 
paravola:—parabola word, speech, orig. story, 
PARABLE.) 

A. sé. 1. Something said or spoken; an oral 
statement or declaration; an utterance; a word. 
Chiefly in Zaw; now only in the legal phrase dy 
parol, by word of mouth, 

(1377 Lanou. J. 2B. xv. 113 Je aren enblaunched with 
ele parotes and with clothes also.) 1474 Caxton Chesse 12 
The symple parole or wurde of a prynce. 1567 T. PayNELt 
tr. Amadis de Gaula'To Rar., The dulcet and sweete parolls 
of his paramour, 1594 West asd 4. Syandol. § 43 1f the 
submission were ae paroll. 1652 Bextowrs TheopA, xu. cix. 
250 But Saints with an attentive hope from high On Heav'ns 
Puroll do live and die. 19714 Scroces Courts-leet (ed. 3) 160 
A_ Lease for three Vears by Parol is a Forfeiture. 1844 
Wiitaus Lead Prop. (1877) 389 A tenancy at will may be 
ereated by parol, or by deed. 

4. Law. The pleadings filed ia an action (formerly 
presented by word of mouth). 

[1598 Knciunn Le Conrt Leete et Court Baron 193), 
Parol fuit mise sauns iour in precipe vers prior.) a 1625 
Str H. Fincu Laie (1636) 360 If the tenaunt plead a 
warrantie with assets against him, the parroll shall demurre, 
174t T. Ropinson Gavedhind vic 108 And the youngest Son 
«shall have his Age, or the Parol shalldemur. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Com 11}. 300. 1972 Yacob's Law Dict., Paral, or 
Pleadings, arc the mutual altercations between the plain 
and the defendant: which at present are set down and de- 
livered into the proper office in writing, tho’ formerly they 
were usually putin by their counsel ore seams, or viva voce. 

B. aay. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1, Expressed or given orally; verbal. oral. Now 
only in Law, in such phrases as parol evidence, as 
distinguished from documentary evidence. 

1601 Hoitann Pérxy (1634) [1.31 Topping the heads of the 
highest Foe there growing, without any answere parole. 
(he] dispatched them away, 1627-97 FeLrnam A’esodzes 
n. Ixxxil. 334 He gave hima Law Parole; and inscribed in 
in his heart. 1706 Pinciivs sv. WM, Wild Parole or 
Nuncupative Will, x Will only by Word of Mouth. 1768 
Beacnstoxn Covi, U1. xxiii. 367 Proofs, (to which. .the 
name of evidence is usually Garay are cither written, or 
parol, that is, by word of inouth. 1876 Dicsy Real Prop, 
x. § 1.379 ‘The other terms of the tenancy may he proved 
Ly parol or verhal evidence without writing. ; 

2. Law. Made (as a contract or lease) by word 
of mouth or in a writing not sealed. 

1590 Acts Petoy Cound? (1899) XTX. 178 A lease parol far 
three yeares of certaine growndes. 1600 Meachester Court 
Leet Ree, (1885) UL. 158 Adam Smythe houldeth a Dunghill 
«of James Radclyffe by lease parrall. 1917 V. Radar Kec. 
VIN. 35 Let to Ralph Wilson by paroll-lease..for seven 
years, 1834 Penny Cyed. IL. 19347 Binding by deed-poll, or 
by an agreement to execute an Indenture, ora parol binding, 
have been held not to constitute au apprenticeship. 

Parole (paréu'l), 5. Also7 -ol,-oll. [a. mod. 
IT. parole (parol) word (see prec.), in sense ‘formal 
promise, engagement,’ parole d'honneur word of 
honour, honourable engagement.) 

1. In full, parole of honour: Word of honour given 
or pledged; esp, Af/. the undertakiag given by 
a prisoner of war that he will not try to escape, or 
thal, if liberated, he will retarn to custody under 
stated conditions, or will refrain from takiag up 
arms against his captors for a stated period, gener- 
ally for so long as the war then going on shall 
last. A person so liberated is said to be on parole. 

@ 1616 Beaumont Axntiplatonic iii, Loves Votries inthrale 
each others soule, ‘Till both of them live but upon Parole. 
¢1648 Short Abridgem. Britane's Distemper 93 Upon his 
word of honour, or upon his paroll, as soldiers new call it. 
1658 -gin 7. Burton's Diary (1828) 1V.6 Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Trevor moved that his parole might be taken. Sir Arthur 
Haslerigge: he word parole is a new word; 1 move that 
the Sergeant take his bond. Sir George Bouth: Seeing 
that we all understand not I'rench, let us take his word ; 
thatis English.. .Sir Richard Temple: His word is sufficient. 
1658 WiLLsroro Secrets Nat. 198 Licens'd to go upon their 
Paroles, 1662 J. Davies tr. Afandelsio's Trav. 130 Finding 
means to make an escape, contraric to their parole. 1700 
Astry tr. Saauvedra-Faxardo 1. 235 ee ek hin 
for the Breach of his Parole. 1722 De For Cot, Fach (1840) 
315, 1..took their paroles of honour for my safety. 1776 R. J. 
Meics in Sparks Corr. Amer. Kev. (1853) 1. 265, I arrived 
here the 22d instant, from Quebee, on my parole of honor, 
to return when called for. 1837 Locxnart Scott xxvii. note, 
A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had been 
living on parole in Melrose. 1880 Dixon Windsor 1V, xxviii. 
259 They had broken their parole and fied, 

b. ef/i~t. The condition of being on parole. 

a Anne Wyrxpuam Atug’s Concealnn (1681) 76 They 
had lately obtained their Paroles. 1855 Macautav His? 
Eng. xii. (1871) 1. 735 Thisman[ Rich, Hantilton] had violated 
all the obligations,..had forfeited his military parole, 

2. Adil. The password used only by the officers 
or inspectors of the guard; distinguished from 
the cousntersign given to all the men on guard. 

19777 W. DatrympLe Trav. Sp. § Port. xiiii, The governor 
of Madrid, having received the parole, he enters the room 
to the anbassadors, 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 260 The 
Officers..to be formed about forty paces in front of the 
centre, in two Ranks, facing the Line where they are to 
receive the old Parole. i 3 ; 
dig. yee Jousex 8 May in Soswe??, Classical quotation 
is the farole of literary men all over the world, 

3. attrib. and Comb, 


PAROLE. 


1812 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 89/2 A considerable number of 
officers have... been ordered into confinement, for.. breaches 
of their parole engagements. 1g00 ff’estez Gaz. 19 Sept. 4/2 
It is dificult to see how we can with any show of fairness 
inflict any severe punishment on the parole-breakers, 

Parole (piré'l), v.  [f. Panobe sé.] 

+1. intr. To pledge one’s word. Ods. 

1716 Br. Nicotson in Ellis Ortg. Leti. Ser. 1. VL 392, 
I dare parole for him, if the Government sends him back.. 
he'll never petition for another return into his native country. 

2. ¢rans. To put (a prisoner) on his parole, to 
liberate on parole. 

1853 Emrrson Entanc. Proctam. (Cent.), The President 
by this act has paroled all the slaves in America; they will 
no more fight against us. 1893 Le.anp Afew. Il. 100 If 
you get [him], don't parole him. Shoot him at once. 

b. US. To liberate (a prisoner) on his own 
recognizances, 

1888 Sroy Daily Trees 7 Feb. (Farmer Aver), The 
defendant was paroled on his own recognisance. 1888.41.14 
flerald 29 July (ibid.), He was paroled until August 8 

ITence Paro‘led ffi. a., put upon parole. 

1898 Daily News 7 June 5/4 The Spanish are already in 
American debt for ners prisoners. ‘ 

Paroli(pa'rols), 5d. (a. V'. parolZ(Oudinot 1653), 
a. lt. favo? ‘a grand part, set, or cast, at dice’: 
ef. parolare ‘to set or play at a grand part at dice’ 
(Florio 1611); ?deriv. of faro pair, couple] In 
faro and similar card games, the leaving of the 
money staked and the money won as a further 
stake; the staking of double the sum before staked. 
Cf. Partey 2.2 

ror Farquuan Sir df, Widdair 3, 1 can dance a ininuet, 
. play at picquct; or make a paroli, with any Wildair in 
Christendom. /442. 1. it, The capot at picquet, the parolt 
at hasset. 31709 Corron Cowipl. Gautester (ed. 3} 179,'The 
Paroli is.. having won the Couch or first Stake, and having a 
niind to go on tu get a Sefi-ef-/e-t, you crook the Corner 
of your Card, letting your Mony lie without heing paid the 
vallue of it by the Zadliere, 1762 H. Watrone Lett, to 
Vontagn clxxx, My friendship goes to sleep like a paroli at 
Pharoah, and does not wake again till their deal is over. 
1794 Sporting Jag. 1V. 43 Vhat no parolis stand which are 
lost, and should retire. 1835 Z/oyde's Ganics 46 At Rouge 
et Noir..Paroli. Double the sum staked the first time 
1844 [nackeray &. Lydon ix. (1886) 127 When T turned up 
the ace of hearts and made Paroli. 

Tlence Paroli v., to stake one’s money over 
again, plus that gained by it. 

1835 7/oyle's Games 6x When a punter gains, he may either 
take his money or paroli..should he again prove successful, 
he can paroli for quinze and le va. 

Parolist (paroulist). rave. [Insense 1, f, PAROL 
sb.; in 2, £. PAROLE sd. + -187.] 

+1. A user of affected words. Ods. 

1604 T. Wricit Passions 1. i. 112, 1 heard once one of 
these worthy parolists who had got by the end the word 
‘intricat'; he .. tould..that such a gentleman and he did 
beare most ‘intricat ' loue one to another : [meaning] intier. 

2. One released on parole. 

1901 Scotsman 16 Apr. 8/3 Parolists..admit..that further 
resistance signifies daily increasing misery for all. 

Parolivary (parpliviri), a. Avza?, (Pana-11.] 
Adjacent to the olivary body of the brain. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Parolivary body, the Root-zone, 
anterior. 

| Paromceon (pextreméipn). Gram, [mod.L., 
a. Gr. mapdpoov, neuter of mapdpoios closcly re- 
sembling, f. map(a- Pana-1 + Gpoios like.] The 
beginning of lwo or more words in a sentence wilh 
the same letter; alliteration. 

1706 Puittitwes, Paronou, a Figore in Grammar when all 
the Words of a Sentence begin alike, or with the same 
Letter; as O Ute, tute, Tati, bi tanta Tyraune tulisti. 
1793 Hey tr. O'llaherty's Ogygia It. 74 Tn every fourth 
part of a distich, there shonld be ler of two words. 

Paromology (pzcromp'lédgi). A&e?. Chiefly 
in L. form paromologia. [ad. Gr. mapopodoyia 
partial admission, f. map(a- subsidiary + dpoAoyla 
agreement, admission, Homotocy.] A rhetorical 
figure in which something is conceded to an ad- 
versary in order to strengthen one’s own position. 

1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary wt. (1625) 97 Parantolegia, 
where we grant one or more things meet to be marked or 
alledged, and forthwith doe inferre thereupon sufficient 
whereby to ouerthrow it. 1657 J. SmivH Adyst, Rhet. 115 
Sometimes we confesse that which will not prejudice us; 
and this is called Paromologia, confession: as, I ee that 
they are resolute, but..to their own undoing. 1864 Wevstxk, 
Paromology ; so in later Dicts. - 

So +Paromologe'tic a. [f. Gr. mapopodoyeiv to 
admit], of the nalure of an admission. 

1652 Urqunart Jewe/ Wks, (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions.. paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary. 

Paromphalocele (pirgnfalosil). Seth. [f. 
Pan(a-14 Gr. dupadds navel +4747 tumour.] ‘A 
hernia near the umbilicus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 
Hence Paro:mphalece‘lic a. 

1857 Mayne £.xf. L., Paromphalocele, Paromphalocelic. 

|| Paronomasia (pirgnomel-zii, -sii). Also 
erron. 7-8 paran-. [L., a. Gr. rapovopacia, f. 
map(a- Para-11 + dvopacia naming, after mapovo- 
Héa¢ev to alter slighlly in naming.] <A playing 
on words which sound alike; a word-play; a pun. 

1579 E. K, Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. Gloss., A Parono- 
masia or playing with the word, where he sayth J éoue 
ihitke lasse, alas etc. 1666 Devprn Ann. Alirad. Lat. 
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Sir R. Howard, The jingle of a more poor paranomasia. 
1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 97 The Paranomasia, or 
Pun, where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks 
twice as much by heing split. 1820 Scott Afvonast. xxxiii, 
A most idle paronomasia. 1879 Expositor X. 20 Both 
classes of paronomasia are found in St. Paul. 

Hence Paronoma‘sial, Paronoma‘sian, Paro- 
nomasia‘stic ad/s., of or pertaining to parono- 
masia ; characterized by paronomasia; so Parono- 
ma‘stic, -ical edjs., Paronoma‘stically adv. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. V111.108[This] raised ..a ludicrous 
*paronomasialassociation in the minds ofsome of theaudience. 
1890 Sat, Rew. 13 Sept. 39/2 The playful, *paronomasian 
method of the poet. 1902 Speaker 4 Jan, 400/1 The finesses 
allusive, "paronomasiastic, and the like of the Erasmian 
Latin. ¢x810 Cotertoce in £74, Rent. (1838) ILL. 266 ‘Whe 
very letter of the famous *paronomastic text proves that 
Peter's confession, not Peter himself, was the rock. 1664 H. 
Morr Exp. 7 Apist. Pref. hij, The sound of @varepa and 
Ovyareipa are near enough for *paronomasticall Allusion in 
any indifferent man’s judgement whatsoever. 1888 Book. 
svorm 1. 273 Cleverly paronomastical is ‘A Cursory History 
of Swearing’ by JulianSharman. 1846 Trecettes Gesenius’ 
Hebr. Lexicon s.¥. V3, For the purpose of *paronomastic- 
ally answering to the words. 

+ Paronomasy. 0s. Also 7 evro. paran-. 
[a. F. paronomasie (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = 
PARONOMASLA, 

1601 1}, Joxson Poeiaster in. i, A kind of paranomasie, or 
agnomination. @ 1677 Barrow Serat, Wks. 1716 1.142 Some 
elegant figures and tropes of rhetorick .. paronomasies, 
oxyniorons and the like, frequently used by the best speakers. 

|| Paronychia (pzroni‘kik). Also 7 parony- 
chie. [L., a. Gr. napwvuxia a whitlow, f. rap(a- 
Para-1 1 beside + dvvg, dvvy- nail. In F. faro- 
nychie (Paré ¢1360). Cf. also PANARICIUM.] 

Ll. fath, An inflammation about the finger-nail ; 
a whitlow. 

1§97 [See Panaricium] callede Panaris or Parouichia, 
1663 Bovie Use, Exp, Nat. Philos u,v. xi 229 Tormented 
with a arenychia for four daics tugether. 1696 Paseiuirs 
(ed. 5), Caronychie, a preternatural swelling in the Fingers 
ends, very troublesome. 1741 A. Moxno sinat. (ed. Z 5 
The deep-seated kind of Paronychia, 1874 Roosa Dts. Zar 
120 The pain will be intense, like that from a paronychia, 

2. Bot, A genus of herbaceous plants (N. O. 
Llecebracex), with narrow leaves, and conspicuous 
silvery stipules usually concealing the minute 
apetalous flowers; whitlow-wort. 

1666 Locre Let. to Boyle 24 Feb., B.'s Wks, 1772 V1, 537, 
L have endeavoured to provide paronychia, and I think I 
shall be able to forward pretty good store of it..it begins to 
be in flower..about a fortnight hence. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Klower. Pl. VW. 315. 7 

llence Pareny‘chial, Parony chic ad/s. (/ath.), 
pertaining to or of the nature of paronychia. 

1857 Mavne E.xfus, Lex., Paronychic. 1890 Cent. Diet, 
Paronychial. Se F 

Paronym (pe'rdnim’. [ad. Gr. napavvpoy, 
from neuter of mapdvupos ‘formed by a slight change 
of the word, derivative’.] A word which is derived 
from another, or from the same root; a derivative 


or cognale word. 

1846 Smarr Suppl., Pearonywe, a paronymous word. 1888 
P. Snorey in Amer, Frnt. Philo, Oct. 290 Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being 
and its paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to 
honor. 

b. ‘A word of one language which translates 
a word of another with only a difference of lermina- 
tion or other slight change’ (Cent. Dict. 1890): 
ef, Panony31zz, ParonyMy 3. 

Hence Parony'mic a. = PARONYMOUS. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Paronymize (pirpnimaiz), v. [f. prec. + 
-1ZE.] érans. To convert into a paronym; to 
adapt (a foreign word) by giving it a native form, 
So Paronymiza‘tion. 

1885 B. G. Witorr in Proc. Amer. disso Adv, Se. 
XXXIILI. 529 #ofe, I have suggested that, in English works, 
so far as possible, the names be given an English aspect by 
paronymisation, 1889 Nation (N. VY.) 18 duly 58/3 The 
lee words are conmionly paronymized rather than trans- 
lated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms; e.g. fedun- 
culus is Anglicised as Jeduncle, not footie. 


Paronymons (parg‘nimos), «. 
vup-os (see PanoNyM) + -oUS.] 
1. Of words : Derived from the same root ; radi- 


cally connected, cognate. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paronymous (Gr.), pertaining 
to words or terms that have denomination from the same 
thing, but differ in case or termination. 1697 tr, Burgers: 
dicius his Logic \. xxv. 100 A Paronymous is a Concrete 
Word, and so deriv'’d from the Primitive, as that it differs 
only from it in ‘Termination. 1827 WHATELY Logye in. Vili. 
157 The Fallacy..that paronymous words (i, ¢. those helong- 
ing to each other, as the substantive, adjective, verh, Xc, of 
the same root) have a precisely correspondent meaning ; 
which is by no means inive ratty the case. 1832 AustIN 
Furispr. (1879) I. xxiv. 482 The term ‘delitum "is exactly 
coextensive with the., paronymous expression * delitor * 

b. Derived from a word in another language 
with the same or similar form. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


+2. (See quots.) 

1836 Smart, Parouymous, nearto another word in meaning, 
as distinguished froin syaonysous..it may be said that there 
are few if any synonymous words in a language, but many 
that are Jaronyimous. 1846 Woxcesicr, Paronyuions, alike 


(f. Gr. wapw- 
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in sound, but differing in orthography and signification ; as, 
atr and heir, 

Paronymy (pargnimi). [f. Gr. ropdvup-os 
(see Paronym)+-yY. (Gr. naparupia = a by-name, 
a surname.)] 

+1. = Paroxomasia. Obs. 

16a7 W. Sciater “xp. 2 Thess. (1629) 29 1ribulation to 
them that trouble. The anomasie, or paronymie, 
thinke is not casuall,..hut intended to point at the Tadio 
God holds in recompencing. 

+2. The family of words derived from one root. 
(1682 Weekly Mem. ingen. 375 The Paronymie or deriva- 
tives from thence. 

3. Formation from a word in another language 
with but slight change; adaptation of a foreign 
word to native word-types. 

1885 B.G. Wiper in Frnd. Nervous & Ment. Dis. fae (Zitle) 
Paronymy versus ee a as Neuronymic Principles. 
1885-9 Buck's landbk. Med. Sc. VIN. 519 (Cent.) The 
relation between the Latin sons and the French font is one 
of paronymy ; but between sons and the English dridge it 
is one of heteronymy. 

Paroo, obs. var. prahw: see Proa. 

|| Paroophoron (pzrop'forgn). Anat. [moad. 
L., f Par(a-1 + dophoron ovary.] a. = Paro- 
variun. b. A small remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the female, cotresponding to the parepi- 
didymis in the male. So ||Paroophori‘tis /a/h., 
inflammation of the parts adjacent to the ovary. 

1872 Peaster Ovar. Tumors 1a The paroophoron, or 
parovarium, is a rule of embryonic life. 188: BaLrour 
Coup. Entéryol. \, xxii. 597 Remnants of the anterior 
non-sexual parts of the Wolffian bodies have been called 
hy Waldeyer parepididymis in the male, and paroophoron 
inthe female. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parodphoritis. 

Paropa, -pos, a fabric; see PERoPus. 

Parophite (px'réfoit). Afin. [Named 1852, 
f. Pan(a-! 1 + Opnire, from its resemblance to 
ophite or serpentine.] A variety of Pinire, allied 
to agalmatolite, of various colours (greenish, 
yellowish, reddish, or greyish). 

1862 Dana Alax. Geol. § 67. 61 The Parophite of Hunt is 
a rock of similar composition, from Canada. 

|| Paro-psis. Path. [mod.L., f{ Gr. mapa- 
Pan(a-1 + dius sight, vision.] (See quot.) 

1822 Goovo Study Aled. N11. 198 Paropsis is literally 
‘diseased or depraved vision’... The ophthalmic mono- 
graphists..have most unmercifully enlarged the list under 
this genus. 1857 Mayne Lagos. Lex, 

Paroquet (pe'rdkét). [Another form of Para- 
KEET.] 

1. = PARAKEET, q. v. for forms and quotations. 

2. Comb, Paroquet (perroquet) auk, a small 
auk, Ombria psittacula (Cyclorhynchus psitlactlus), 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the northern 
Pacific; paroquet-bur, a name in Jamaica of the 
plants of the genus 7yium/fetia: see quot. 

1802 Bincrey, Anim, Biog. (1813) 1. 345 The Perroquet 
Auk..is found in flocks in Kamtschatka, in the isles towards 
japan, and on the western shores of America. 1835 Penny 
Cyet. WA. 1021/2 The Perroquet Auk is about eleven inches 
in length... The head, neck, and npper parts are black, 
blending into ash-colour on the fore-part of the neck; the 
under parts from the breast are white; the legs are yellowish. 
1866 7reas. Bot. 1176 In Jamaica the name Paroquet Burr 
is..given to them [species of 7'rixi/etta], on account of the 
green paroquets feeding on their ripe fruits or burrs, 

Paroral (pirderal), a. Zool. [f. Pan(a-l 1+ 
OraL a.]_ Situated beside the mouth: applied to 
a series of cilia in certain infusorians. 

1882 W. Savitte Kent fnfisoria 11. 762 A fourth, but as 
yet rarely observed, series [of cilia]. obtaining in Gastro- 
styla..he proposes to distinguish as the ‘ paroral ’ one. 

Parorchid (pargkid). Axaz. Also in L. form 
parorchis. [ad. mod.L. parorchis, f. Pan(a-1 + 
Gr. épyis testicle: ef. orchid.] The epididymis. 

1878 Beit Gegendaur's Comp, Anat.614 The vasa efferentia 
pass to a parorchis. /é¢d. 617 The primitive kidneys are 
partly united with the testes, and there form the parorchids 
(epididymes), | a 

|| Parorexia (pxrore‘ksia). /a¢h. [mod.L., f. 
Pan(a-14 Gr. dpefis appelite.] Perverted appetile. 

1898 Allbuit's Syst. Bfed. V. 500 In neurasthenia this 
auorexin or parorexia leads to emaciation, _ 

Paros, Parosche, (-osse, -ossh(e,) -en, -ian, 
obs. ff. Parisi, -EN. 

Paroschen, ?scribal error for parosche, PARISH. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5774 Yo ad yOrise 
flanged a cite, & ordened paroschens [v. 7. parisches, Wace 
parosces] for to be. 

| Parosmia (pirpzmia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Pax(a-11 + Gr. d0p7 smell.] Perverted sense of 
smell. Also (irreg.) Paro-smis. hi 

1822 Goop Sindy Med, M11. 254 Parosuis. Morhid Smell. 
Sense of smell vitiated or lost. ‘This is the arosuiia and 
anosntia of many writers. 1884 M. Mackenziz Dis. Throat 
& Nose 1\. 472 Parosmia is often met with in lunatics, 1897 
Altbutt’s Syst. Med. \V. 695 Pavosmia, or perversion of 
the sense of smell, in which imaginary or subjective per- 
ceptions of odours are present. ‘ 

Parosteal (parp-stéal), «. Anat., Zool., Path. 
[f. Gr. map(a- Pana-11 + do7réov bone: see OstEAL.] 
= PAROSTOTIC. 

1854 Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat. bra) 146 Osseous 
tumours,.. and especially articulations, called ue Virchow 
pargsteal tumours, 1870 Ronresron Ladin Lie 36 Those 


PAROSTIC, 


‘parosteal’ bones which are developed from the skin and 
the subcutaneous and aponenrotic tracts underlying it. 

So Parostic (pirpstik), e. ath. [f. mod.L. 
parostia}, pertaining to or characterized by 
parostia or defective ossification. ia 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 248 A parostic dia- 
thesis seems from some cause or other to have existed. 

|Parostosis (parpstdwsis). Anal., Zool, 
Lath. [f. as pree. + -osis.] The formation of 
bone outside the periostenm, as in the integu- 
ment or connective tissue, or the sheaths of blood- 
vessels. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) Henee Paro- 
sto‘tic a., of or formed by parostosis. : 

1870 RotLeston Anint. Life Introd. 63 No ‘ parostotic’ 
bones are ever developed in relation with either limb-girdie. 

Parot, obs. form of Parrot. 

Parotic (parg'tik), a. Anat, and Zool, [ad. 
mod.L, fardtre-us, F. parotique, f. Par(a-b t+ 
Gr. ots, @r- ear, wrixds of the ear.] Situated 
beside or near the ear; parotid. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., The parotic region in birds 
is the turn of the ear. 1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. Anint\. 
220 The parotic apophysis on the posterior face. 1893 Syd. 
Soe. Lex., Parotic process, in the skull of the 7e/costei, 
formed by the union of the Plerotic and Epiotic bones, 

Parotid (pirg'tid), a. and sé. Also 7-8 -ide. 
[a. F. parotide (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad, L, 
partis, pardtid-; see Parotis. } 

A, adj. (Anat., Zool., Path.) Situated beside or 
near the ear; applied esp. to a lobulated race- 
mose gland (in man, the largest of the three 
salivary glands), situated one on each side, just in 
front of the ear, and having a duct (farottd duct 
or Stenson’s duct) opening into the mouth opposite 
the second apper molar tooth; also to the arterics, 
nerves, veins, etc. belonging to the same region, 
and to inflammation, tumours, ete, oceurring in it, 

1689 PHit, Trans, XVI. 486 Neither was there any swell- 
ing turmed in tbe Maxillary or Parotide Glandules. 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (t771) 10 The Parotide is not 
asingle Gland. 1807-26 S. Coorke First Lines Surg. iv. 
(ed. 5) 311 The parotid duct passes beneath the integuments 
of the cheek over the masseter muscle. 1877 Koserts 
Handbh, Med, (ed. 3) 1. 178 Mumps is chiefly characterized 
anatomically by inflammation of one or both parotid glands. 
1898 Kinczett Anint, Chem. 33 Parotid saliva is alkaline 
and viscous, ; 

B. sé. 1. Anat, and Zool. The parotid gland. 

1770 T. Pereivan ss, (1777) 1. 383 Indurated parotids, 
and deafness have ensued. 1841-71 T, R. Joxes Andne. 
Kingd, (ed. 4)_835 Vhe parotids vary principally in their 
proportionate size, 

2. Path. A parotid tumour. Oés. 

1747 tr. Astrue’s Fevers 214 Parotids, which are nothing 
else but tumified lymphatic, not salival glands, situated about 
the neck, ears, etc. These tumours have given occasion to 
two different systems for their explication. 1808 Afecd, Frud, 
XIX, 450 We saw some parotids, but almost all were mortal, 
notwithstanding the stimulating topicks. 

So Parotide‘al, Parotide‘an adjs.= Paroriba.; 
|| Parotidi-tis [see -1T18] =Parotitis, 

1831 R. Knox Cloguct's Anat. 99 The breadth of the face 
is..limited on each side by the parotideal edge of the in- 
ferior Tae ilery bone. 1842 E. Wi.son Anat. Vade MM, 
(ed, 2) 275 ‘The Parotidean Arteries are 4 or 5 large branches 
+. given off from the external carotid. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract, Surg. 1. 520 Parotiditis, or * Mumps’, is a simple, 
although an infectious disease. 4 

|| Parotis (pardtis); usually in pl. parotides 
(paréwtidzz), [L., a. Gr. mapmwris, mapwrid-, f, 
map(a- Para-1 1 beside + o¥s, wr- ear: see -1D.] 

1. The parotid gland. 

1615 H. Crooke Body of Man 823 Vnder the eares and 
behind them there are many glandules called Parotides, 
1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 246 When the parotis begins to 
suppurate, let the suppuration continue for some time. 

+2. A parotid tumour. Oés. 

1693 tr, Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Parotrdes,.. also a 
preternatural Swelling of those Glandules, 1720 Quixcv tr. 
Hodges’ Loimologia 148 Deafness joined with Drowsiness 
were signs the Parotides would soon appear, 1813 T. 
Busey tr. Lucretius VW. 25 ve) The hard dry parotides 
induced mortification. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex., Parolis, ..Also, 
an ald term for a swelling of the parotid gland. 4 

Parotitis (perotartis). ath.  [irreg. for 

Parotipitis, f. pree.: see -1718.] Inflammation of 
the parotid gland, or of neighbouring structures ; 
ustially constituting the disease called mzmps. 
Ilence Parotitic (-titik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with parotitis. 
. 1822 Goon Study Med, 11. 337 In advanced life parotitis 
is sometiines apt to run into a chronic form. 1857 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex., Parotitic. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 469 Such 
symptoms as..a pnrotitis, and injection of the conjunctiva. 
31897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 458 Though it (i.e. Mumps) 
is called Parotitis, the other salivary glands as well as the 
parotid are usually affected. 

Parotoid \pard«toid), a. (s6.) Zool. [irreg. f. 
Parotis + -o1D,} Applied to certain glands of 
the skin forming warty excrescences near the ears 
in some batrachians, as toads. Also as sd. 

1873 Mivart E/ew, Anat. xii. 488 The so-called ‘ parotoid’ 
glan $, asin the common Toad. 1875 Muxtey in Ancyc/, 
Brit. 1. 762/1 In many Anura and Urodela these glaodular 
Structures attain a greater complication of structure,.. and 
constitute what are termed the ‘parotoid ‘ glands. 

Parott(e, Parour, obs. ff. PARROT, PARURE, 
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Parous (pzx'ras), @. Obstet. Med. [f. L. clement 
-par-us bearing; seenext. Cf. Pariry2.] Having 
brought forth offspring. 

1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Women ix. 87 In text-books of 


oo it is stated that the parous uterus is normally 
larger than the virgio uterus, 


-parous, suffix, f. 1. -parus bearing, producing 
(belonging to par-cre to produce, bring forth; in 
Fr. -fare) +-0US, as in ovifarus oviparous, vizt- 
parts viviparous; so in numerous later and modern 
formations, as albuminiparous, biparous, crini- 
parous, larvifarous, multiparous, uniparoits, ete. 


|| Parovarium (perovéoridm), Anat, [f. 
Par(a-} 1 + Ovartus.] A remnant of the Wolf- 
fian body in the female, consisting of a group of 
closed tubules lying between the ovary and the 
Fallopian tube; corresponding to the epididymis 
in the male. (Also called organ of Roseumiiller.) 

1859 Topp Cye/, -l nat. V.so4/: The parovarium is formed 
out of the Wolffian body. 1872 [see Paroortturon]., 1888 
Roueston & Jackson Anza. Life 426 ‘The anterior 
portion of the mesoncphros is in this case converted into 
epididymis in the male, parovarinm in the female. 

So Parova‘rian a., pertaining to the parovariuni. 

1878 T. Bavant Pract, Surg. (1879) U1. 269 The majority 
of the pure uoilocular cysts are broad ligament cysts or 
parovarian, 1857 sldtbutt's Syst, Aled. V1. 585 The variety 
of tumour most jikely to he mistaken for free fluid in the 
peritoneum is the parovarian cyst. /4i/. IV’. 432 Ascitis or 
parovarian cystoma, 

Parowre, obs. form of PARURE. 

Paroxysm (pe rksiz’m). Also -isme, 
-ysme, -im(e,7-8-ism, [a.F. paroxysme(16the.), 
earlier Jeroxime (13-14th c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. 
med.L, faroxysmus irritation, exasperation, a. Gr. 
napofuapos, f, napofivay to goad, exasperate, irri- 
tate, f. map(a- Para-1 1 + éfdv-ew to sharpen, goad, 
render acute. In r6th c, used in Greek or L, form.] 

1. /ath, An increase of the acuteness or severity 
of a disease, usually recurring periodically in its 
course ; a violent temporary access of disease ; a fit. 

(1577 Framrton Joy/uld Newes u. 86 When thei bee in 
their traunce, or Jaroxvismios the smoke of it maketh theim to 
awake.] 1604 ‘To. Wricnt /assfous vy. § 2. 161 When the 
paroxime was vpon them. 1605 Bi. Jonson | olpene un. v, 
Againe, I feare a Paroxisme. 1654 WiitLock Zoofomia 83 If 
they can..go but so far, as to call the fit of an Ague, a 
Paroxysme,..my admiring Patient taketh him to he a great 
Schollard. 1704 F. Futter A/ed. Gyn. (1711) 34 They may 
give wonderful Relicfinthe Paroxism. 1802 Med. FrufVUli. 
499 Inthe course of the paroxysm she felt great aversion 
to water, 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 16 The 
period in which the symptoms make their appearance is 
called the paroxysm or attack, P 

2. A violent access of action or emotion; a fit, 
convulsion (¢.g. of laughter, excitement, rage, 
terror, ete.; also said of physical processes, as 
earthquakes or voleanie eruptions), 

1641 Mitton Meforne. 1. Wks. (1851) 30, I will not run into 
a paroxism of citations again on this point. 1762 STRENK 
ir, Shandy V1, xxiii, In one or two of the more violent 
paroxysms of the siege. 1839 James Lozis V/1", LV. 42 Me 
was cast into paroxysins of rage and despair which were 
frightful to behold. 1869 Priclirs Mesez. iii, 48 In this 
violent paroxysm the whole top of the mountain is believed 
to have been swept away. 

b. (Without g/.) The extreme height or violence, 
the acute stage (of any action, ctc.). Now rare. 

1650 Futter Pisgah tv. v. 84 And four-score [Vears]..in 
the Paroxysme of their [Egyptian] bondage. 1 R. Frem- 
tne Disc, Earthquakes 110 Kya falling down of aes greatest 
Darkness, he brings their case to some higher Paroxism, 
18ar J. Q. Apams in Davies A/etr. Syst. int. (1891) 145 Atthe 
very moment of fanatical paroxysm of the French revolution, 

c. Violent or convulsive (physical) action. 

1893 A. W. Momenie in J. H. Barrows iVortd’s Parit. 
Relig. 1. 271 It is manifest that the species themselves .. 
have been created not by paroxysm but hy evolution. 


+3. A violent outburst; an open quarrel. Obs. 

1650 Fuicer Pisgah ww. i613 The greatest contention 
happening here, was that Paroxysme betwixt Panl and 
Barnabas, 1655 — Ch. Hiést.u. ii. § 88 The paroxisme con- 
tinued and encreased betwixt the Scotish Bishops .. and 
such who celebrated Easter after the Roman rite. r70z C. 
Mature Magn, Chr. i. u. iii, (1852) 372 The misunder- 
standing did proceed so far as to produce a paroxism. 

Paroxysmal (pzrgksi-zmal), @. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a paroxysm; 
marked by paroxysms; violent, convulsive. 

165 Bicas New Disp. 144 The cruel Tertian did not for- 
get to keepits paroxysmal course and return. 1811 SHELLEY 
St. Jruyne x. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 200 In cy i ae frenzy 
of contending passions. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 
253 Asthma is essentially a paroxysmal disease. 1878 Bayne 
Puril, Rev. 488 A risk of their being elected in some 
paroxysmal mood of feeling. ¥ 

b. spec. in Geol. Of or pertaining to a violent 
natural convulsion; sometimes = CATASTROPHIC, 
Catactysic, (In quot. 1877, Holding the theory 
of paroxysmal or catastrophic changes.) 

1830 LvFLL Prine. Geol. 1. 463 Paroxysmal convulsions .. 
are usually followed by tong periods of tranquillity. 1841 
Trimmer Pract, Geol. 469 These paroxysmal disturbances 
which have hitherto occurred at intervals from the remotest 

ecological periods, may be renewed. 1877 A. H. Green 

Ays. Geol, xi, § 4. 524 The Paroxysmal School of Geolo- 
gists. 1882 J. Grikie in Nature XXVI1. 44/2 Wehave had 
experience of paroxysmal changes of level, 


PARPEN. 


Hence Paroxy:smalist Geof. = PAROXYSMIST; 
Paroxy’smally adv., in a paroxysmal way, by or 


in paroxysms or fits, 

7833 Lyet. Princ. Geol. UL. 149 A line of shoals, there. 
fore, or reefs, consisting of shattered and dislocated rocks,.. 
ought first to have been pointed out hy the paroxysmalist, 
31859 Semrce Diphtheria 83 Vhe hemorrbage..is suspended 
and paroxysmally renewed. 

Paroxysmic (perksi-zmik), a. rare. [f. as 
pree. + -1¢.] = Parnoxysman, 

1850 Kinastry Ut Locke xv. (1874) 130 They fancy that 
they honour inspiration hy supposing it to be only extra. 
ordinary aod paroxysoiic. 1889 A. W. ‘Tourcex in Chrcago 
aldvance 7 Feb. 114 The slender figure writhed with the 
paroxysmic effort [of coughiog]. 

Paroxysmist (parrksizmist). Geo/. [f. as 
prec. +-18T.] One who attributes certain pheno- 
mena to paroxysms or sndden and violent natural 
convulsions ; a catastrophist, 

1865 Pamnnock Preh. Times xi. 357 ‘he argument of the 
Paroxysniist would probably be something like the folluwing. 

Paroxytone (pargksitoun), a and 56. Gram., 
chiefly Gr. Gram. [ad. mod.1.. peroxyton-us, a. 
Gr, mapogvrov-os, f. map(a- beside, past + égvravos 
Oxytoxne, In FE. faroxyton (1370 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] a. adj. Navin an acute accent on the 
last syHable but one. b. 55. A word so accented. 

1764 W. Patwaty clecentus rediziz? 1 6 ‘The lonians .. 
when they turned proparoxytone nouns of the second de- 
clension in eva ioto om, at the same time they made them 
paroxytones. 1882 Cuanpier Greek Auent. cd. 2) 2 A 
word with the acute on the lust syllable is called Oxytone; 
on the penultimate, Paroxytune. : e 

lence Paroxytonic -tg'nik) a., characterized by 
paroxytone accent or stress; Paro'xytone, Par- 
o'xytonizez/s,,toaccent onthe penultimatesyllable. 

1887 A. Moret-l’atto in acyl, Brit, XXAL 3949/2 As 
regards the tonic accent and the treatment of the vowels 
which come after it, Castilian omy be said 10 be essentially 
a paroxytonic language, though it does not altogether 
pues proparoxytonic acecntualion. 3890 Cert, Dict, 
Paroxytone vi. 

Paroyall, obs. form of Parrn-royat. 

Parpal, perpal. 5. In mod. Se. pairple, 
[app. var. of ParveN.] In full favfal wad, parti- 
tion-wall, partition. Hence Parpalling. 

c1470 Wexryson Afor, Fab . Town 4 C. Mouse xxvii, 
T thank yone courtyne and yone perpall [t.. parpanc] wall 
OF my defence now fra yone crewell beist.  Z4éd. xxvi, 
Vp in haise behind ane parpaling [.149S. parraling, perr-, 
ed. 1621 parpelling| Scho clam sa hie. 1§§8 lets Conncid 
din. sJam.), ‘Vhe counsellors. .did..give order to the Dean 
of Guild to big within the said church [St. Giles's] parpail 
walls of stone. 18.. Jaaneson, Cerple, a wooden partition. 
Aad, Sc, (Roxb), Ve can hear the mice ahint the pairple. 


Parpeu, parpend, parpent ‘pa‘apén, -éad, 
-Cnt). Forms: §-S perpend, (5 perpoynt), 6-8 
parpon, (parpin’e, 6-9 parpan(o, 9 parpoint), 
6-9 perpen, (7-8 perpin, 7-9 perpent, 9 per- 
peyn.. [a. OF, parpatn (1304-1350 in Godef.), 
ferfain (1306), parpin (1394), farpan (1498), 
farpoin (16the.), perpin Cotgr. 1611), mod.F. 
parpaing (Littré), in med.L. farpanus (1402 in 
Littré), Of doubtful origin (see Note below); 
henee the etymological spelling is unsettled. In 
OFr. the word was used as an adj. with fem. 
farpaigne, -pagne, -peigne, also ellipt. as sb. (for 
pierre parpeigne): see also farfine in Littré.] 

1. In Masonry, A stone which passes through 
a wall from side to side, having two smooth vertical 
faces ; a stone squared or dressed for this purpose. 
In quot. 1579-80, perh. adj. ‘with perpendicular 
faces’. 

e429 in Willis & Clark Ceméridge (1886) 11. 445 Pro 
xxxiij ped’ de perpoynt’ xvijs 1579-80 Nort /ularch 
(2676) 88 The pillars of this temple are cut out of a quarry 
of marble called pentlike marble, and they were squared 
parpine, as thick as long. 1688 R. Hote Armoury in. 11/1 
Perpin, are less than the size of Ashlers. Ashfer, is a 
Stone a Vard long, and 8, 9, or 10 inches square. 19712 J. 
James tr. Le Bloud's Gavidening 208 Lay here and there 
Stones that reach the whole Thickness of the Wall, that is 
to say, such as make the Surface on both Sides, which 
Workmen call Making a Parpin. 1 Tablet 28 June 1026 
The church is. built of brick-faced \ orkshire parpoints. 

2. Short for par fen-wall; A wall built of parpens; 
a pastition-wall. Also fig. 

1sor Bauce Serv. 1 viijb, Sinne..casteth a balk and a 
mist betuixt the sight of God and vs; and therefore the 
Prophet calleth ita parpane. /ééd. T vh, Gif thou build vp 
an perpen of thine awin making betuixt thee and him. 16: 
— in Serm.,etc. (Wodrow Soc.) ro, That I should take the ful 
burden npon me, until this parpan was demolished. 1825 
Jamieson s. v.,2 The parapet of a bridge is called a farpane, 
or parpane-wa', Aberd. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Par- 
Point, a thin wal, the stones of which are built on the edge. 
Jéid., The parapet of a bridge is called in Scotland, parpane, 
which, in general, consists of a single stone in width. 

3. attrib. and Comb.: parpen ashlar, stone, work, 

é1429 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 445, Ixxxij 
et di’ fott of *perpendaschler vj4. 1756 bid. 529 ‘The ashler 
under the Plinth of the Ballustrade..is parpin asbler. 1781 
J. Woon Cottages (1806) 8 ‘The freestone is sawed ont with 
a common hand.-saw into what is called perpeo-ashlar, that 
is, stone of four, six, eight or ten inches thick. 1721 BaiLEv, 
ae Ciena sr ite (among Builders) a stone fitted to the 
Thickness of a wall, so as to shew its smoothed ends on 


both sides, 1845 Parker Gloss, Archét. (ed. 4), Perpent- 


PARQUET. 


stone .., a large stone reaching through a wall so as to 
appear on both sides of it; the same as what is now usually 
called a border, bond-stone, or through, except that these 
are often used in rongh-walling, while the term perpent- 
stone appears to have been applied to squared stones, or 
ashlar ;..in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick enough to reach 
entirely through a wall, and shew a fair face on both sides, 
is called Parfing ashlar. 1600 Flottanp Livy xuiy, XL 1177 
A new wall, not built to the thickenesse of the old, but with 
*perpend worke, laid with one course of bricke and no more. 
b. Parpen wall, a thin wall built of parpen 
stones or of single bricks, as commonly in interior 
partition-walls ; hence, a thin partition-wall of any 
kind; also locally, a parapet wall, as of a bridge. 
rw54-8 Burgh Rec. Ediud, (1891) I, 207 Ane braid daill 
to be ane porpen-wall to the litill hons of the portell in the 
counsall-hous. 1688 R. Hotse Armonry mi, 457/1 A perpin 
wall, is a Single stone wall. r720 Wonrow Lie X. Bruce 
in B.'s Seraz., etc. (Wodr, Soc.) 80 The King. .discharged the 
taking down ofa parpan wall in the Great Kirk, toenlarge the 
East Kirk. 1860 G. E. Street in «tsehvol. Cant. IL, 126 
The altar set on a foot pace about three feet from the east 
wall, with a low stone perpeyn wall at its back. 1903 J. T. 
Fowter in Rites of Durhkant (Surtees) 195 At Rievanlx the 
five eastern altars were divided by perpent walls of stone. 

LVote. For the derivation of the French word, M. Antoine 
Thomas suggested in Romania XXVI. 437, 442 0 L. type 
*perpaginen: (f. L. fer through + radical of com-paginen, 
pro-paginem), with the notion of ‘something fastened or 
driven through’. M. Gaston Paris, féfd. XXVIT. 481, 
indicated some difficulties in this, and suggested a popular 
L. *perpendinon, related to perpendiculum, veferring to the 
smooth vertical faces of the parpend stone. He admitted 
however the difficulty of thus accounting for the corresp. 
Sicilian parfagnu, Kngadine parfann, and Sp. perpiaiio, 
uae these are more or less altered adaptations of the Fr. 
word.] 

Parpetrat, ctc., obs, f, PERPETRATE, etc. 

Parquet (patkett, || parrke), sé. [a. (in specific 
senses) I. parguet, OF. parche? (14th c.) a small 
compartment, part of a park, theatre, court, ete., 
wooden flooring; dim. of fare PARK: see -ET.] 

1. A flooring; sfec. a wooden flooring composed 
of pieces of wood, often of different kinds, arranged 
in a pattern; a flooring of parquctry. 

1816 Tixcry Patuter & UVarnisher's Guide (ed, 2) 384 Dis- 
temper for parquets, or floors of inlaid work. /érd., The 
name of parquets is given to boards of fir intersected by 
pieces of walnut-tree, or disposed in compartments of which 
the walnut-tree forms the trame or border. 1832 tr. Yor 
Germ. Prince 11. xiii. 234 The large hlocks of wood on the 
fire; the tile parquet,—al! recall vividly to my mind that 1 
am in France, and not in England. 1867 ‘ Ourwa' C. Castle- 
ntaine (1879) 10 None such as these conld cross the inlaid 
oak parquet of Lilliesford. 

2. (Also erroneously purquette.) Part of the 
auditorium ofa theatre, the front part of the ground- 
floor nearest the orchestra, or sometimes the whole 
of it. Chiefly % S. 

1848 W. Invinc Life §& Lett. (1864) IV. 34 Ladies. with 
their gay dresses, make what is the parquette in other 
theatres look like a hed of flowers, 1883 M. Scuuviex in 
Llarper’s Mag, Nov. 8380/1 No actual hardship is attached 
toa seat in the Paraucts fbid. 84/2 The partition which 
runs from the floor of the parquette to the floor of the gallery 
is of fire-proof hlocks. 1896 Daély News 10 Feb. 6/6 In 
New Vork the stalls occupy the whole of the parquet. — 

3. In France, ete.: The branch of the adminis- 
tration of the law concerned with the prevention, 
investigation, and punishment of crime. 

1892 Pall Mall G, 30 Sept. 6/3 ‘Vhe orgies reported last 
week as having taken Fae ina Paris restaurant have 
attracted the attention of the parquet. xg0z &ucyel. Brit. 
XXVI1. 289 The head of the whole Parquet in France is 
the Procureur-Général. 1903 Speaker 19 Sept. 56/1 An 
unwise economy in the pay of the native Parquet or prose- 
cuting body. y 

4. attrib. and Comb., as parguetflooring, -work, 

3874 Laovy Hersert tr. /fifduer's Ramble tt. it, (1878) 245 
The lacquered borders of the parquet floor, 1886 Witits & 
Ctaak Cambridge 1, 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. 1899 A/butt's Syst. Med. VL § \ polisher of 
parquet-flooring. ee iWestut. Gaz. 14 Mar. ae Scottish 
tweeds are some of the herring-bone pattern ;.. others, again, 
what is called ‘ parquet ', imitating a parquet flooring. 

Parquet (pi‘skét, || patke),v. [n. F. pargueter 
(1382 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. parquet: see prec. ] 

trans. To provide (a room) with a floor of 
parquet-work; lo construct (a flooring) of par- 
quetry; to make of inlaid wood-work. 

1678 Evetyn ee 23 Aug., The roomes are wain- 
scotted, and some of them parquetted with cedar, yew, 
cypresse, &c, 1865 J.C. Beutew Blount Tempest 1. 58 Vhe 
flooring was parqueted very curiously, and so highly 
polished, that.. it was as unsafe as ice. 1873 M. Cottins 
Souire Sitchester WI. xxii. 239 From the parqueted floor to 
the open oaken-raftered roof. 2 

b. To tur into, or make like, a parquet floor. 

1875 R. F. Burton Goritla L, (1876) 11. 277 We ascended 

a path greasy with drizzle, parquetted by negro feet. 
arquetage (paskéted3). il IY. pargquetage 

(1676 in Hatz.-Darm.) flooring, wooden mosaic, f. 

parqueter: sce prec, and -AGE.] = PARQUETRY. 

1845 Art-Union Frnd. June 169 Twelve different patterns 
of parquetage, or inlaid wood flooring. 1847 Austr. Lond. 
News 1x Sept. 170/2 Carved oak, stained glass, parquetage. 

Parquetry (parskétri). Also || parqueterie 
(parketr2). [a. F. pargueterie (1835 in Dict, Acad.), 
f. parguet: sce -ERY1.] Inlaid work of wood, in 
which a pattern is formed by different kinds of 


wood ; esp. in flooring: cf. PaARQueT sd. I. 
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31842 Francis Dict. Arts, Pargueiry. 1877 Gd, Words 
XVIII, 19/t The floors are in parqueterie, 1879 Cassedi's 
techn, Edue. i, 184/2 Parquetry is a beautiful species of 
flooring, consisting of various patterns formed of different 
woods, 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xx, The floor.. 
left a free opportunity for parquetry round its margin. 

atirib, 1883 Times 19 Nov. 4 ‘The floor..is..a parquetry 
floor, 1898 Daily News 10 May 9/2 A Louis XVL par- 
queterie secretaire of tulip and rosewood. 

Parr!, par (paz). [app. of Scottish origin; 
derivation unknown. ] 

1. A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 
distinguished by the parallel transverse bands on 
its side; = BRANDLING sé, 2. 

Formerly supposed to be a distinct species, 

1715722 ENNECUIR Deser. Tiveeddale Wks. (1815) 107 Salmo 
salmulus, Samlet, or Par. a@1771 SmotteTr Ode to Leven- 
Water, The sealy brood In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
+. The salmon, monarch of the tide, The ruthless pike, intent 
on war; Thesilver eel and motled par. 18z0Scotr A déof xxiv, 
Par, which some suppose infant salmon, 1827 — Frid, g May, 
Warn dispute whether par are or are not salmontrout. 1844 
Zoologtst VV. 527 note, Prandling-trout, fingerling, par, smolt, 
&c. all denote the same fish. 1862 Ac? 25 § 26 Viet. c. 97 
§ 2 ‘Salmon’ shall..include..bull trout, smolts, parr, and 
any other migratory fish of the salmon kind. 1868 Pearn 
Water farnt, x. 103 The ova deposited in our boxes have 
long since become parr. 

A young coal-fish or black cod, less than 
a year old (sce Birntet3); a sillock. decal, 

1769 Pessant Brit, Zool. 1.153 Coad Fish, The fry.. 
are called at Scarborough Farrs, and when a year old, 
Billets, Nbout nine or ten years aga such a glut of Parrs 
visited that part, that for several weeks it was impossible to 
dip a pail into the sea without taking some. 1832 J. Core 
Scarborough Guide 108 The principal fish brought to Scar- 
borough for sale are. herrings, whiting, parr, billits, colefish, 

3. attrib, and Cowd., as parrfishing; parr- 

marks, the dark transverse bands which charac- 
terize the salmon in the parr stage; parr-tail, an 
artificial fly used in salinon fishing. 
_ 1889 Darly News 9 July 5/3 What better means of diminish- 
ing the population of salmon can be invented than free *parr- 
fishing? 1 YP. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 305 With 
bands or marks on the sides known as “parr-marks, 1866 
Cricuton Ramble in Arcades 129 ‘Though we spun the 
*parr-tail assiduously we did not succeed in moving one 
[salmon] 1867 F. Francis Augling v. (1880) 294. 

Parr. dia/. Also parre, par. (Sce qnot.) 

_ 1847 Hatuiwece, Jarre, a young leveret (Devon) [Thence 
in WensreR, ete.) 

Parrachite, -chito: sec PARAKEET. Parrah: 
see Para, Eastern coin. Parrail(le, var, PARet. 

Parrakeet, -ket, variants of PARAKEET, 

+Pa‘rraketism. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-18sM.] Acting like a parrot, ic. speaking withont 
understanding what one says. 

1658 ILARRINGTON Prerog. Pop. Govt. Wks, (2700) 254 Did 
you ever hear such a Parraketism? for to speak a word 
without understanding the sense of it, is like a Parrat. 

Parral, Parraling, var. ParreL, PARELLING. 

Payrrall, obs. f. Parte, Paxot, Parramatta: 
see PARAMATTA. Parraquito: see PARAKEET, 

+ Par-rational, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f L. par 
equal (see Par 54.1) + Rational.) Equally 


rational or reasonzble. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 50, 1 know no difference in these 
Essentialls, between Monarchies, Aristocracies, or Democra- 
cies; the rule will bee found par-rationall say Schoolmen 
and Pretorians what they will. 

Parrator, obs. f. Parirorn. Parre: sce Pair, 
Parv.}!, Parn2, Parrear, obs. f. Partau. 

Parree, Parreiall, obs. ff. Parry, PATR-ROYAL. 

Parrel, parral (pz'rél), 56. Naw. Forms: 
5 perell, 6 parle, 7 parel, parrell, (8 pareil), 7- 
parrel, 9 parral. [app. the same word as PAREL 
sh. Cf. OF. paral rigging (1345 in Godef.).] 
A band of rope, chain, or iron collar by which 
the middle of a yard is fastened to a mast. 

1485 Naval Acets. Hen, VE (1896) 37 Layners for the truss 
perell. 159: Pencivaut Sf. Dict, Kacamenta, the parle of a 
ships yard, Aplustre. 1627 Cart. Suitn Seamtan'sG rant v.20 
Parrels are little round Balls called Trucks, and little peeces 
of wood called ribs, and ropes which doe incircle the Masts, 
and so made fast to the Yards, that the Yards may slip vp 
and downe easily vpon the Masts. 1720 Dr For Café. 
Singleton xi, (1840) 192 The pareil of the mizen topsail yard 
..giving way. 1764 Verrcn in PAfl. Praus. LIV, 286 From 
the parrel of the main-yard down to the upper deck of the 
ship. /ézd¢. 288. 1867 Suvtn Sailor's Word-b&, 518 Parrals, 
or Parrels. Those bands of rope, or sometimes iron collars, 
by which the centres of yards are fastened at the slings to 
the masts, so as to slide up and dowa freely. 

b. Comé., as parrel-lashing, -rope, -truck, 

17x W. SutHer.axo Siipbuild, Assist, 142 Parrel Rope, 
as hig as the Pendants of the Brace. 1867 Suytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Parrel-rope. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 3. v. 
The parral.. has strung upon it parral-trucks, that is, small 
woe globes to prevent friction. .in hoisting or lowering. 

Hence Pa‘rrel, parral v., to fasten by means of 
a parrel (in qnot. 1895 zr. for re/l.). 

¢ 1860 H, Stuart Seaman's Catech, 49 The masthead men 
parrel the yard. 1895 Outing (U.S.) Apr. 46/1 Took them 
on to the trysail gaff, the jaws of which parral on to the mast. 

Parrel(1, Parrer, Parresche, Parret, Par- 
rettor, obs. ff. PareL, Perit, Parure, PARISH, 
Parxot, PAanitor, 

(Parrett, copyist’s error for parred/: sce PAREL, 

1546 in Zuv, Ch. Goods Yorksh, etc. (Surtees) 138-9] 


° 
PARRICIDE. 


| Parrvhesia (parf-zii, -r7sid). Rhef, Also 6 
parresia, parisia; in 7 anglicized as pa‘rrhesy. 
[Late L. Pree (Isidore Orig. ii. 20), a. Gr. 
mappnoia free-spokenness, frankness, f, napa- beside, 
beyond + fjots speech.} Frankness or freedom of 


speech, 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 90 Parresia, or 
liberty to speake, when by winning of curtesie to aur speech 
we seeke to auoide any offence therein, as thus: Pardan if 
Tbe tedious, 1589 Puttennam Lug, Poesie im. xix. (Arb.) 
234 farisia, or the Licentions, 16539 Gavpen Zears of Ch. 
ul. iv. 274 An honest and innocent parrhesy, or freedome of 
speaking, such as becomes the Messenger of heaven. 1678 
Prutuips (ed, 4), farrhesta, liberty in speaking ; in Rhetorick 
it is a figure in which we speak boldly, and freely, in things 
displeasing, and obnoxions to envy. 1893 Ch. Times 27 Oct. 
1090, ]..do not the less admire the womanly sweetness and 
beauty of characters like Perdita and Miranda because of 
their occasional parrhesia, 

Parrhesiastie (parisixstik), a. rare.  [ad. 
Gr, nappnowoorix-ds free-spoken, f. mappyoiaor-ns 
(L. parrhesiastzs), ult. f. wappyaia: sec prec.) Bold 
and open in speech; free-spoken, outspoken, 

1835 Watery Contspl.-B&, (1864) 120 The supposed 
superiority of wisdom attributed to cautious, reserved... 
characters, as compared with the more open, unreserved, 
energetic and parrhesiastic, 

Parriah, -iar, -ier, obs. ff. Partau. Parrial, 
-all, Parriche, obs. ff, Park-noyab, Parise, 

Parricidal (pzrisoi-dal), a. [ad.L. parrict- 
dalis: cf, obs. F. parricidal (i6th c. in Godef.), 
{. parricida ParricipEl.] Of, pertaining to, of 
the nature of a parricide; guilty of parricide. 

16a7 Mav Lucan vu. Nj, On brothers, and on fathers 
empty bedds The killers lay their parricidall heads. 1850 
Bracke 4schylus 11, 194 The parricidal Oedipus. 1867 
Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) I. ¥. 270 Swegen's parricidal 
war with his father. 

Hence Parrici‘dally adv., in x parricidal manner, 

186 Miss Mucocx ¥. //alifax xxiv, Dust of the dead ages 
..never parricidally profaned by us the living age. 


Parricide! (pz'rissid). Also 6-8 pari-, (6 
para-, 7 parra-). [a. F. parricide (13th ce. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L.parricida, paricida,of doubtful 
derivation ; by Quintilian thought to be for *pafri- 
cida, {, patr-em father: see -cIDE 1, See also PATRI- 
cipE.] One who murders his father or cither 
parent, or other near relative; also, the murderer 
of any one whose person is considered specially 
snered as being the ruler of the country or in some 
position of trust; one guilty of the crime of parri- 
cide: sce next ; /razsf. one who commits the crime 


of treason ngainst his country. 

rssq W. Paat Africa. G iv, They haue a sharpe punishe- 
ment for the paradices [sic] and manslecrs. 1555 Eorn 
Decades 230 The Romans were accustomed to sowe paricides 
in sackes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comnt. 64b, Luther .. 
exhorteth all men that they would come to destroye these 
wycked theves and paracides. x Foxr 4. & AY, (1583) 
755/2 Thus was Solyman murderer & parricide of hys owne 
sonnes, 1613 Puercuas Pilgrimage (1614) 812 _Parricides, 
which slew their Parents, or which slew their wives or 
children, 1633 T., ADAMS Exp. 2 Peter ii, 5 If a woman 
murder her husband, she is judged by the civil law a parri- 
cide. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lets, (vol. 111) 170 They 
lend the Spaniard their blood, and their hearts, to make a 
slave of their country, and are parcicides of their Mother, 
1644-58 CLEAVELAND Gen. Poems (3677) 17t My Compassion 
to my Country must not make mea Parricide to my Prince. 
£1696 Pator Cupid Mistaken 11 Parricide | Like Nero, thou 
hast slainthy mother. 1703 Rowe Mair Penit.v.L 1810 This 
Paricide,.Shortens her Father's Age, and cuts him off. 18 
Merivare Nom. Rep. i. (1867) 5 Should a victorious general 
dare to turn his arms against his own country, where was the 
nation which should rise and overwhelm the parricide ? 

b. affrié, or as adj. = PARRICIDAL. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 58 Persons that had.. 
dipp'd their Pacricide Hands in his Blood. 1796 ANNA 
Sewanp £e?#. (18x1) IV. 295 To exalt the French character, 
and, with parricide impulse, to depreciate that of England? 


Pa-rricide”. Also 7-8 pari-. [a. F. par- 
ricide (tgthc, in Littré), ad. L. parricidium : see 
prec. and -cIpE 2.) The murder of a father, 
parent, near relative, ruler, etc.; the crime of 
a parricide : see prec. ; ¢ramsf. the crime of trenson 


against one’s country. : 
Parricida and parricidium had already in Latin a very 
wide application, including all uses found in English. In 
Codes in which distinctions are or were made between 
different kinds of murder, parricide, besides meaning the 
murder of parents and near relatives, has been variously 
extended; English Common Law distinguishes ‘inno respect 
between the crime of per cele or that of killiag a husband, 
wife, or master, and the crime of simple murder’ (Wharton 
Law Lex. 1848). a 
1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel's Cateeh. (1853) 132 If it be 
for every private man. .parricide to kill his private parents, 
1654 R. Coprincton tr. /ustine xxx. 405 The Father being 
compelled to parricide, did make sad all the Court with the 
execution of his Son. @ 1674 CLarenvos “ist, Red, x1. 
§ 244 This unparatleled murder and parricide was committed 
upon the 3oth of January. 1782 Cowrer Let. fo 7. Newton 
Wks, 1837 XV. 126 The Americans..seem to me to have 
incurred the guilt of parricide, by renouncing their pareat, 
by making herruin their favourite object. 1866 R. Lowe SP. 
Kefornt. 31 May (1867) 212 To precipitate a decision. .is parri- 
cide in the case of the Constitution, which is the life and soul 
of this great nation. 1879 FROUDE Cesarviii. 87 They denied 
that they had themselves killed Sextus Roscins. They said 
the son had done it, and they charged him with parricide. 


PARRICIDED. 


b. attrib. or as adj. = PARRICIDAL. 

1806 Jerrerson IVrit. (ed. Ford) VIII. 473 Persons who 
may reject..parricide propositions, , “— 

Hence Parricided pA/. a., killed by parricide. 

1858 Cartye /red&. Gi. 1. ix. (1872) I. 106 The parricided 
Albert's son. ; 

+ Parrici‘dial, a. Obs. [ad. L. parricidiil-cs, 
f. parricidium Parricipe2: see -au. Cf, obs. F. 
parricidial (¢ 1600 in Godef.).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of parricide; parricidal. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u.i. wu. Furies 797 Who..iu 
Sie lives In cold bloud bath their parricidiall knives, 
1656 Ussner A nm, (1658) 337 Partly by parricidial acts com- 
mitted in bis own family. 1692 Wasuixcton tr. Afi/fon's 
Def, Pop, (1851) Pref. 9 ‘Vhe news of Salmasins Parricidial 
Barbarisms, | ee 

+ Parrici‘dious, ¢. Od. [f. L. parricidi-um 
PaRRICIDE 2 + -ovS.] = PARRICIDAL. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 241 The vn- 
gratious and vnuaturall despight of a Parricidious Vsurper. 
Jbid, 246 A parricidions Murder. 1979 fffst. Mod. Europe 
I. xix. 228 This parricidious Zealot. 1807 J. arLow Co/uond. 
v. 397 Arrest, my sou, thy parricidious hate, 

Parricidism. rare. [Sec -1sm; cf /rber- 
tinism.] The practice of parricide. 

1797 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XX1V. 193 An inflexible 
and severe magistrate, accused of incest and parricidism, 

+ Parricidous, a. Oés. rare—',_ [f. Parrictne 
+ -ovs.] = Parnicipious. (Perh. a misprint.) 

1646 Sin T. Browse Psend. Ep. m, xvi. 143 The men of 
Melita when they saw a viper upon the hand of Paul, said 
-. the parricidous animall and punishment of Murtherers 
is upon him. 

+ Pa'rricidy. 04s. In 6 paracidie, 7 pari-. 
[ad. L. parricidz-um; cf. homictdy.] =PaRKicipE2, 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Cont. 339 For committing Para- 
cidie, that is to wit, for poysoning thy Mother and a Nephew 
of thine, 1602 Warxer 4/3. En . x. liv. (1612) 242 How 
they wronght Paricidie. 1610 Hottaxo Camden's Brit. 1. 
113 Aurelins Conanus..defiled with Paricidies or murthers 
of his owue Kiured. 

Parrier (pz'ria1). [f. Parry v.1+-Er1.] One 
who parries. 

3809 Roano Fencing 45 To understand that it is very 
possible fo bit these kind of windmill parryers, 

Parrier, obs. form of Partau. 

Parrish, -en, etc., obs. ff. PaRIsH, PARISHEN, ete. 

Parritch, Sc. and north. dial. f, Porripex. 

Parritor, -our, obs. forms of Paritor. 

Par-roast, wv. nonce-wd. [f. Roast v., after 
PARROIL 2.] ¢ravs. To roast partially. 

1847 De Quincey in Tait's Afag. XIV. 576 Martin, the 
man that parboiled, or par-roasted York Minster. 

Parroche, -in, -yn, obs. ff. Parisu, PARISHEN. 

Parrochite, -ocquet: see PARAKEET, 

Parrock (pzrek), 56. Now chiefly dia/. (see 
Pappock), Forms: 1 pearroc, pear(rjuc, 5 
parrok, 6 -ocke, 6- parrock, (7 parock, diaé, 
purrock, 9 dia/. parrack, -ick). [OE. pearroc, 
-rue masc., corresp. to ONG. pfarrth, pferrih, 
MHG. pferrich ‘fencing about, enclosure, enclosed 
space’, mod.Ger, perch ‘fold (for sheep, etc.)”; 
MLG, fere masc. and nent.; MDu. ere, pare, 
Du. Zerk, pork neut., ‘pen’, and (after Fr.) ‘park’ ; 
all poiating back to a com. WGer, *sarrus, -ik, 
Found also in early med.L. as parricus, parcus 
(8th c. in Aipuar, Laws), and in mod. Romanic 
Jangs,: It. parco, Sp., Pg. pargue, Pr. pargue, 
parc, ¥. parc, whence ME. fare Parx, and mod, 
Ger. park, De. park (in part). Also in Welsh 
parwg (from ME, parrock), pare (from Eng.), Gael. 
paire (from Eng.), Bret. pare (from Fr.). 

The ulterior origin and relations are disputed: see Diez, 
Korting, Kluge, Franck. The OF. and cognate Ger, forms 
show that ihe word must have been in WGer. as early as 
the 4th, The oldest sense in OE, and OHG. appears to 
be "the enclosing fence or hurdles, efatr7', rather than ‘the 
enclosed space’, Diez and Kérting favour a Romanic 
origin, and possible connexion with L. parcére, Aarcus adj., 
but Darmesteter rejects this, becanse Prov. pargue (with 
pargou, pargade, pargagi) requires orig. parric- not pare-. 
A Ate origin is out of the question (hurneysen); all the 
Celtic forms are late borrowings from Eng. and Fr. It is 
thus not improbable that *parrué, *farrik, was a dim, of 
a WGer, *farra, OHG. pharra, Ger. p/arre, in an original 
sense ‘circuit, compass, precinct, district ' (taken in Chris- 
tian times as a convenient equivalent for med.L. parochia 

ish); cf. mod. dial. Par sd.3 ‘enclosure for beasts', and 

IE, farren, Par, parr v.) ‘to enclose, confine'.] 

1. ta. A fence, or hurdles, with which a space 
is enclosed. (O.#.) b. An enclosed space of 
ground ; a small enclosure or field, a paddock. 

ajzoo Efinal Gloss. 224 (so Erf, 224) Clat(h)rum, pearroc. 
te Seka’ Gloss. 486 Clatrum (clathri), pearuc. ¢888 
K. #ierep Boeth. xviii. §2 On disum lytlum pearroce (L. 
Sacpium, Cuaucer clos, i.e. the earth] be we xr ymbe 
spracon bugiap swipe manega deoda, ¢918 O.E. Chron, 
an. 918 [Hie] him wid gefuhton .. and bedrifon hie ou anne 

rruc and beszeton hie pier utan. ¢1000 ALLeRic Gloss. in 
r.-Wiillcker 140/8 Clafrumt, pearruc. c1000 in Kemble 

Cod. Difl. V. 277 Dis sindon 6a landgemero, Erest .. on 
Bogeles pearruc; of Boceles pearruce. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4702 Pyned par in a parroke inparkid as bestis. 1530 
Patscr. 252/1 Parrocke a lytell parke, parguet, 1582 Ste 
T. Hexeace Ze?, in Nicolas £7/2 //atton (1847) 277 To kill 
a doe in the parrock of the great park. 1589 Nasne 
Martins Months Minde 49 My parrock of ground ..abutting 
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vpon three high waies, wherevpon standeth a Cottage, built 
eral wise [i.e the pene at Tyburu} 1929 WV. Riding 
Rec. 1X. 107 The paddock or parrock called Iutt-paddock, 
1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss. s.v. Paddock, In Westmorland 
hae acommon name for an inclosure near a farm- 

ouse. 1886 Exwortuy IW. Son. Word-bh. s.v., They cows 
mus'n bide in the parrick no longer. 

2. Asiall apartment or narrow cell ina building ; 
a stall, coop, or pen for animals. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 384/2 Parrok, or cowle, saginariunr, 
-.cavea,, pargulus, Ibid. Parrok, or caban, preteriolusn, 
capana, 1818-80 Jamieson, Parrock, Jarrok, 1. a small 
inclosure, a little apartment, Dum/r...2. A very straight 
enclosure in which a ewe is confined, that she may take 
with her own lamb, or with that of another when her own 
isdead. Roxd, 

+ 8. (See quot.) O4s. [Perh. a different word.] 

1700 Kennett ALS. in Halliwell s.v., When the bayliff or 
beadle of the Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and paunage in the weilds of Kent, such meeting was 
ealld a parock. 

Parrock, v. Ods. exc. dial. [f. prec.]  travs. 
To enclose, shut up, confine within narrow limits. 

1377 Laxct. PPC, Th. xv, 2&1 Poule primus Aeremita had 
parroked hym-seluc, Pat no man mizte hym se. 1393 /éid. 
C. viz. 144 Ich am ywoned sitte Vparroked in puwes. ¢1440 
Promp, Pary, 384/2 Parrokkyn, or speryu in streyte place 
(A. speryn in strey(t)ly, S. closyn in streythly). 1825-80 
Jamirson s.v., Sheep are said to be parrach’d in a fold, 
when too much crowded. /did., To parrock a cwe and 
famé, to confine a strange lamb with a ewe which is not its 
dam, that the lamb may suck. Revd, 1894 Northumnbid. 
Gloss., Fairock, parrick, to shut up..in a paddock. 

Hence Pa‘rrocked f/. a., shut up, closed. 

e1§20 Treat. Gadaunt 116 in Iazl. £7. P2111. 156 For 
all..thy parrocked pouche that thou so fast doest brace, 

Parroket, -quet: sce PARAKEET. 

Parroll, obs. form of Paro sé, 

Parrot (px'rot), 56. Also 6-7 parot, parat, 
6-8 parrat, -et, (6 parrote, -otte, parott(e, 
parate). [Known first ¢ 1525; of uncertain origin, 
there being no cognate form of the name in other 
langs.; conjectured to be = F. /erret ‘a mans 
proper name, being a diminutive or derivative of 
Pierre’ Peter (Cotgr.): ef. /ierrot, diminntive of 
Pierre, in mod.Fr. a name of the house-sparrow. 

The chief difficulty in this is that the sense ‘ parrot’ is not 
recorded for F. /’erro¢ (although Liuré has féref asa modern 
Fr. familiar name given to the parrot), while /’¢rrof docs not 
appear as a man’s name in 16th c. Eeng., so that points of 
contact are wanting, Cf however the suggested origin of 
a Perico, periquite, under Parakeet.) 

. A bird of the order Psz¢acz, or family Ps7fda- 
cide, and spec. of the genus Psttfacus ; these are 
scansorial and zygodactyl, and have a short hooked 
bill and naked cere; many of the species have very 
beautiful plamage, and some of the fleshy-tongued 
ones can be taught to repeat words and sentences 
with great perfection ; hence, much valucd as cage- 
birds, the species most commonly kept being the 
Grey Parrot (/sitacus erythacus) of West Africa. 

The order includes many genera and species chiefly in- 
habiting tropical and semi-tropical regions ; a few are found 
in the temperate zones in N. America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. As differentiated from Parakeet, ‘parrot’ is ap- 
plied to the moderate-sized and larger species of the order. 

‘arious families, genera, and species have distinct names, as 
cockatoo, kea, lory, macaw, etc. 

e1g25 SKELTON Sf. Parrot: My name is Parrot, a byrd of 
paradyse, /did. g Parot must haue an almon or a date. 
Lbid. 15 Speke, Parrot, | pray you, full curtesly they say; 
Parrot is a goodly hyrd,a prety popagey. 1564-78 BULLEYN 
Dial. agst. Pest, (1888) 61 Our Parate will saie, Parate is a 
minion, and beware the Catte, and she will call me Roger 
as plaine as your Maistership, 1581 Ricn Farew, ALidt. 
Prof. Hiijb, rae you founde your tongue now pretie peate, 
then wee must haue an Almon for Parrat. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa Introd. 52 Heere be likewise gray parots. 160r 
Hottaso Pliny 1. 146 The Island Gagandus: where they 
began first to haue a sight of the birds called Parats. 1617 
Moryson /éin, 1m. 2 Children like Parrats, soone learne 
forraigue languages,and sooner forget the same. 1656 EArt 
Mono. tr. Boccatini's Advis. fr. Parnass, 1. x. (1674) 13 
Seeing a benutiful Indian Parret..[he] delighted to hear her 
speak. 1927 Pore 74. Var. Sudj. Swift's Wks. 1755 HL. 1. 
230 A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased 
with a few words spoken plain bya parrot. 1781 CowPEeR 
Convers. 9 Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse. 
1884-5 Stand. Nat, Hist. (1888) 1V. 363 The gray parrots, 
forming the family Psitéacidz, are few in number and are 
confined to Africa and Madagascar. 

b, A figure of the bird; esp. one used as a 
mark for shooting at; a popinjay. 

3578 T. N, ir. Cong, W, India 198 They will make a Parret 
or Boia Jay of mettall, that his tongue shall shake, and his 
heade move, and his wings flutter. 1662 J, Davies tr, 
Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 262 You passe through a place ap- 
pointed for tilting..and in the midst, a bigh Pole for shoot- 
ing at the wooden Parrat. F 

2. Applied contemptnously to a person; esp, in 
reference to an unintelligent mechanical repetition 
of speech, or imitation of the action of others. 

1581 J. Brin Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 107 Speake out 
Parrotte, in wbat place doth Luther subverte the dueties of 
vertue? 1621 Burton Anat, Afel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 75 
The Pope is more then a man, as his parats often make him. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Und.§ 595, 181 To make 
a@ parrot of a man, a rehearser of other men's sayings, ¢1802 
Mar. Epcewortu Enaud ix, The mere puppets and parrots 
of fashion, 1837 Emerson Addr., Amer. Schol. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 175 He tends to become. .the parrot of other men’s 
thioking. 


PARROT. 


3. Sea-parrot. a. The coulterncb or puffin, so 
called on account of the peculiar shape of its bill. 

1694 Ace. Sev. fate Voy. 1, 88 Amongst all web-footed 
Birds..this hath a peculiar Bill; and hecause it seem'd to 
those that gave him this Name to be like that of a Parret, 
therefore they called him also a Parret, 1772-84 Cook's 
Voy. (1790) V1. 2126 We saw numbers of sea parrots, and 
small ice-birds, 1865 Gosse Land & Seca (1874) 30 These 
are known by the fishermen as sea-parrots or coulternebs ; 
but are more generally designated in books as puffins, 

b. Some kind of fish: see PARROT-FISH, 

1706 Puntiuips, Sea-Parret, a Fish that has very sparkling 
and beautiful Eyes, the alls of which are as clear as 
Crystal fete.] 1883 /¥shertes Exhib. Catal. ‘ed. 4) 105 Sea 
Wolf, Sea Parrot..Sea Sow, Cock Peddle..Sea Mouse. 

4. attrib, and Comé., as parrot cage, Jamily, form, 
Species, story, teacher, etc.; of the nature of or 
resembling that of a parrot, esp, with reference to 
the mechanical repetition of words or phrases in 
the manner of the bird, as parrot-cry, -echo, 
faculty, -fury. -lawyer, -phrase, -player, -prate, 
-prating, teaching, way, -work, ete.; parrot-billed, 
-learnt, -nosed adjs.; parrot-like adj. and adv., 
parrot-wise adv.; parrot-beak =next (a); parrot- 
bill, (2) a New Zealand plant, CHianthus, Kaka- 
bill or Glory pea (Morris Aastrad Eng.); (6) 
a_war-hammer with a point like a beak (Cent, 
Pict.); parrot-bullfinch, an Indian bird of the 
genus Paradoxornis; parrot-crossbill, a species 
of crossbill, Loxia pytiopsittacus, having a larger 
bill than the common species; parrot-finch, (a) 
= pree.; (4) one of the /Voccide or Weaver-birds, 
Lrythrura psittacea, from New Caledonia (Lis¢ 
Alnim, Zool, Gard. (1896) 232); parrot-green, 
a yellowish green like the colouring of some 
parrots; parrot mouth, a malformation of a 
horse's mouth, in which the upper incisors project 
beyond the lower, so as to prevent grazing; parrot- 
perch = Parnot-risub (Morris Astral Eng.) ; 
parrot’s bill, + «) a form of surgeon’s pincers; 
(2) = parrot-bilt (a); parrot’s corn: see quot. ; 
parrots’ plague, rinderpest, a contagious disease 
!o which parrots are subject; parrot-toed a., in- 
toed, pigeon-toed ; parrot tongue, a tongue like 
that of a parrot; sfec. a dry shrivelled condition of 
the human tongue in typhus, cte.; parrot tulip, 
a recent varicty of tulip: see quot. ; parrot-weed 
the Tree Celandine, Bocconia frutescens, a tropical 
American plant; parrot-wrasse = |’ARROT-FISH a, 
Also PARROT-COAL, -FISH. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 298 Cltianthus] puniceus, called * Parrot's- 
Bill..from the resemblance of the keeled petal to the bill 
of that bird. 1838 Ewcye?. Brit, XVI. 5681/2 The *parrot- 
billed species. 182g PL jf. Senay /élustr. Brit. Ornith. 1. 
254 *Parrot-Crosshill. 1843 Varreu //ist. Brit. Birds 11. 
45 Specimens of the Parrot Crosshill are frequently brought 
from Germany. . by dealers in birds’ skins. 1894 R. B. Snares 
Handbk, Birds Gt. Brit. (1895) 58 The so-called ‘Parrot’ 
Crossbill..is an inhabitant chiefly of Northern Europe, 
whence it ranges occasionally into the British Islands, 1898 
Daily News 2 June 7/6 An old *parrot-cry which had been 
exploded long ago, 1884 J. Tarr Mind int Matter (1892) 238 
False miracles or *parrot-echoes of real ones, 1901 Daily 
News 5 Feb. 6/3 A *parrot-faculty for picking up languages. 
3885 Newton Dict. Birds (1896) 686 The home of the vast 
majority of *Parrot.formsis..within the tropics. 1627 /eefe's 
Blerry Fests Civ b, At which shee hiting her lip, in a *parat 
fury went downe the staircs, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Fp. 138 The little Frogge of an excellent *Parrat-green, that 
usually sits on trees and bushes. 1885 Stevenson Child's 
Gard. Verses, Trav. 4 Where below anotber sky *Parrot 
islands anchored lie. 1616 ‘F. Abams /’of. Hunting Wks. 
1862 I. 16 Their ban-dogs, corrupt solicitors, *parrot-lawyers, 
that are their properties and mere trunks, 1856 Miss Mutock 
F. Halifax xxvi, His lips moved ina paroxysm of prayer 
—helpless, *parrot-learnt, Latin poe 1847 CARPENTER 
Zoot, § 458 Vhe horny *parrot-like beaks of Cuttlefish. 
1888 F. Hume A/me. Afidas 1. v, Why do 1 repeat them, 
parrot-like? 1899 A//buti's Syst. Aled. VIM. 246 In the 
education of mentally feeble children, ae repetition 
sbould be carefully avoided. 1804 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Epist. to Ld, Mayor Wks, 1812 V.206 Despise his mind and 
*parrot-prate. 1§82 Stanyvaurst 2 anezs 1. (Arb.) 26 His 
prittye *parat prating. 1597 A. M. tr. Guilemeau's Fr, 
Chirurg. \(. xv bj2 The pinsers which are callede * *parates 
billes, 1857 Mavxe E-xfos. Lex., *Parrot's Corn, common 
name for the seeds of the Carthanrus tinctorius, or bastard 
saffron, 1895 Daily News 19 Dee. 5/4 Spoken of as the 
*parrots’ plague. .called by Laics *parrats' rinderpest... One 
of the persons who died. .at Versailles of the distemper was 
an officer's wife, She caught it by feeding the bird with 
sugar from her mouth. 1599 Suaxs. Afuch Ado 1. i. 139 
You are a rare *Parrat teacher. 1887 Mo.oney Forestry 
IV, A/r.255 Too much time devoted in the past to the exer- 
cise of memory, lo ‘parrot’ teaching. 1849 W. F. Lyncu 
Exped. Fordan v.91 Most of the Turks walk what is termed 
*parrot-toed, very much like our ludians. 1860 READE 

loister & H. \iit (1896) 179 If you would but,.bold your 
*parrot tongues. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Afed, WW. 357 Dry, 
brown-crusted, shrivelled tongue—' the parrot-tongue’ of 
typhus, 1774 Gotosm. Mas. /fist. V. 283 The *parrot- 
tribe might be an instauce. 1882 Garden 13 May 333/3 
A bunch of *Parrot Tulips..in a tall Dutch jar. 7 
Westm. Gaz, 11 May 2/1 That marvel of red and gold an 
green and terra-cotta, with its fantastic jagged petals and 
its sharp spur, which goes by the name of tbe parrot tulip. 
1828 Lights & Shades 1. 318 Their notions are in all cases 
alike infused in the true *parrot way. 1856 J. W. WaRrTER 
in Sonthey's Lett, (1856) 11. 292 In what way ie 
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wished the Catechism tanght,..not *parrotwise, but Chris- 
tianwise. 1806 Edix. Rev. VIL. 468 Avoiding .. what he 
calls “parrot-work. 1884 Longo. Mag. Mar. 529 Certain 
tropical species of herrings and *parrot-wrasses, 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Paxrote'se [see -ESE], 
parrot-language; Pa‘rrothood. 

1889 Max MUcter Wad. Relig. xiv. 361 The parrot never 
speaks parrotese. 1894 Daily Tribune (N.Y.) 5 July, From 
early parrothood the lost one displayed a keen sense of the 
conventionalities of polite speech. 


Parrot {pest v. ([f. prec. q. v. for Forms.] 

1. itr. To chatter like a parrot; to repeat 
words or phrases in a mechanical manner, like 
that of a parrot taught to speak. Also fo parrot 
it. Now only as adsol. use of next. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 136 Hee would do nothing 
but crake and parret it in Print, in how manie Noble-mens 
fauours hee was. 1612 Caapman Widow's T. Plays 1873 
II}, 8a If you Parrat to me long. 2647 Taarr Como, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15 It is not praying but parotting. I have read of a 
Parot in Rome, that could..say over the whole Creed. 

2. trans, To repeat (words) mechanically or by 
rote like a parrot; to iterate to weariness; to 
repeat or imitate without understanding or sense. 

1649 Heviin Relat. & Observ. 1. 202 If the Ministers will 
not parret forth the new States Doctrine to you, they shall 
be starved out of their Pulpits, 1805 T. Hotcrort &ryan 
Perdue 1, 13a Boys parrot what they hear, 1823 De 
Quincey Lett. Educ. v. (1860) 94 To parrot the oe 
verba of Kant. 187a F. Wate False PAilol. 3x The verb 
experience is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean Alford, alto- 
gether objectionable, 1880 Grrove's Diet. Mus. 1, a2s/2 An 
idea..which has been parrotted by incapable .. critics. 

3. cvans. To teach to repeat ia a mechanical 
parrot-like manner; to drill like a parrot. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Libera’ Opin, mt. (1783) 1. 9 The most 
sensible people are frequently parrotted ; they think as they 
are bid to think, and talk the dull dialect of their teachers, 
from the cradle to the coffin. 1827 Lama Zef?. in Mazlitt 
Mary & C. Lamb Cha 278 We are parroted into delicacy. 
1890 Sat. Kev. 15 Feb. 196/2 The rank and file are tutored 
and parroted by author, by manager, or by stage-manager, 

llence Pa'rroting vé/, sb.and ff/.a.; Pa‘rroter, 
one who mechanically repeats something learned 


by rote. 

@ 1603 T. Cartweicnt Confut, Rhem, N. T. (1618) Pref. 5 
Which had been liker vnto the prating, pratling, and parat- 
ing of birds. ?@1700 in D'Israeli Cur. Lit, Hist. Thea. 
during Suppression, Those proud parroting players, a sort 
of superbious ruffians. 1840 Dk Quincey Sie iii, Wks. 
18g0 X. 208 Passages of great musical effect .. vulgarized 
by too perpetual a parroting, 1861 Minn A wtodiog. 1. (1874) 
31 Mere parroters of what they have learnt. 

Pa‘rrot-coal. Sc. and sorth. dial. [Origin of 
parrot uncertain. (Quot. 1853 offersa fanciful guess.)] 
The Scotch and northern name of cannel coal. 

1789 Buack in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 11. 242 ode, 
Parrot, or kennel coal. 1793 Statist. Ace. Scot, Fifesh. 
VILE. 451 There is, on the north parts of Torry, a fine 
parrot coal, in thickness 4 feet, which is very valuable. 1801 
Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) Suppl. 11. 31/1 Cannel coal..is found 
in Lancashire, and in different parts of Scotland, where it is 
known by the name of farrof coal, 1853 Fireminc in 
Pharmac. Frul, XVM. 124 ' Parrot'..might be applied to 
them, from the fact that, when burning, they ‘chattered * 
somewhat like a parrot. 1877 Ie Conte Elem. Geol v. 
(1879) 343 Cannel or parrot coal isa dense, dry, structureless, 
lustreless, highly-bituminous variety, which breaks with a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Pa‘rrot-fish. A name given to several fishes 
on account of their brilliant colouring, or as having 
a strong hard mouth resembling the bill of a 
parrot; spec. @ A fish of the family Scaride 
found ia tropical seas and having a very strong 
jaw. ». A fish of the Australian labroid genus 
Labrichthys, esp. L. psittacula, ce, One of the 
gymnodonts. 

1jra E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 28 We also took here that they 
call the Parrot-Fish. 1735 Mortimer in PAIL Trans. 
XXXIX. 113 Psittacus Prscis, viridis, Bakhamensis: Vhe 
Parrot-Fish; so called from the Shape of the Head, and its 
beautiful Variety of Colours, green, blue, red, and yellow. 
1756 P. Browne Yamatca 446 The Parrot-fish. This fish 
has the most beautiful lustres of any I have ever seen... 
The jaws thick and strong resembling the beak of a parrot. 
1885 C. F. Notorr Afarv. Aniut Life 1 The gorgeous 
pool fists are the sun-birds of the sea, rgoa Sir W. 

exneny in Daily Chron, 13 Oct, 3/1 A very curious speci- 
men, known in the tropic seas as the parrot-fish, from its 
formidable beak, like a macaw's, 

Parrotism (px ratiz’m). rare. [f. Parror sd. 
+-18M.] Action like that of a parrot; mechanical 
repetition or imitation; parrotry. 

319773 Mrs. Grant Lett. /r. Mont. (1813) I. xxi. 170 You 
have traced al! this premature reflection to its true. .source ; 
and you will ibly call it parrotism. 1877 M. WaLLace 
Russia 413 The ‘monkeyism’ and ‘parrotism’ of those 
who indiscriminately adopted foreign manners and customs. 
~Parrotize, v. rare. [f. PARROT sd. + -12E.] 
intr, To act or speak like a parrot, to repeat 
parrot-like, to parrot. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler a4 That Language be adapted 
to the Theme, He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise, 
1789 Mrs. Grant Lett. /r. Monut, (1813) 11. xxxi. 156 You 
will hear many people .. parrotizing about enthusiasm, 
when they mean bigotry or fanaticism. 

Parrotry (pevetri). [f. Parror sd, + -Ry.] 
The mechanical or servile repetition or imitation 
of the sayings, language, etc., of others. 

31796 CoLerincE Watchman No. 3. 93 note, This senti- 
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ment is so lugged into every debate, that it has degenerated 
into mere parrotry. 1847 J. STERLING Zss., etc. 1848) I. 
p. xhii, To render the ordinary religious confidences little 
more than parrotry or gibberish. 

Parrotter, var. Parttor Ods., apparitor. 

Parroty (px'reti), 2. rave. [f. Parrot sb. + 
-y.] Like or characteristic of a parrot. 

82a New Monthly Mag. V. 45 Terence reckons it, to- 
gether with cat’s eyes and a parrotty nose, as an insur- 
mountable objection to a LT ce bride. 1890 A. LAanG 
Old Friends (1892) 158 You will have a parroty time. 

Parry (pz'ri), sé. Also 8 parreo. [f. Parry 
v, Substituted for Parabe, a. F. parade, ad. It. 
parata (to which Fr. has no answering *farée).] 

1. The act of warding off or turning aside a blow 
or weapon by opposing one’s own weapon or other 
means of defence; = Parabe sd. 6. 

1705 H. Brackweit Eng. Fencing-Master7 The Parry for 
Carte and Tierce is both from the Wrist. 1779 Suneipan 
Critie 1. i, O cursed parry | that last thrust in tierce Was 
fatal. 188 Scott /. At. Perth xxxiv, You were tanght the 
thrust, but not the parry. 1863 WavTe Metvittr Gladiators 
3 A fatal thrust.., and irresistible by any parry yet dis- 
covered, 

2. gen. The warding off of any attack. 

1709 SACHEVERELL Seri. 15 Aug. 11 We may.. observe 
many..Potiticians .. to act always..on the Reserve,..and 
hold their Adversaries at a parry. 1801 Mrs. Prozat Les 
(in Sotheby's Sale Catal, (1899) 24 Nov. 122), This must he 
a Severe Parry [Battle of Copenhagen] to the Chief Consul. 

+3. A fencing-bout; hence, an encounter of wits. 

1734 Norta Axa. 1. vii. § rr (1740) 589 Sir George 
Jette; and one of the Prisoner's Witnesses, had a Parree 
of wit. 


Parry (pz'ri),v. Also7 parie, 8 pary. {app. 
repr. F. faves from farer, ad. lt. parare ‘to ward 
or defend a blow’ (Florio), a development of the 


sense ‘to prepare, make ready ’:—L. pardre. 

Probably an echo of the F. imperative favez! as a word 
of command, constantly used in giving fencing lessons.] 

1. ¢ntr. ‘To ward off or {urn aside a weapon or 
blow by opposing to it one’s own weapon or other 
means of protection. 

3167a Maaveu Reh. Transp. 1. 139 Excellent at parrying 
and fencing. 16ga Sir W. Hope Feneing Master 4 ‘Yo 
Parie is to put by a thrust or blow, so that you are not 
touched with it. 1727-41 Cramarrs Cycl. s. v., Good fencers 
push and parry at the same time... The Spaniards parry 
with the poniard. The ancients parried with their Bue ules 
2872 Baker Nile Tribut. viii, 116 They never parry with 
the blade. 

fig 1717 Prior Alma ut. 382, I could. .With learned skill, 
now push, now parry, From Darii to Bocardo vary. 3813 
Mar. Encewortu Patron. (1833) 11. xxxiv. 327 Too angry 
to parry, as she usually did, with wit. 1878 Browstc Le 


| Sarsiaz 404 Fancy thrust and Reason parry 


2. trans. To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a 
weapon, a blow, ete.) in this way. 

1692 Sir W. Hore Fencing Afaster 26 After you have 
Paried him, you are readier to go to the Parade again. 
1705 H. Buackweit Eng. Feucing-Master 7 Carte must be 
parried partly by the Edge of the Foile or Sword: ‘Tierce 
must be parried with the Flat. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Traz. 1. 
2go, I might as well have attempted to parry a quae with 
a small sword. 1857 Hucnes 7om Brown u. iii, Ne now 
fights cautious,. .parrying the Slogger's lunging hits. 

b. gen. and fig. ‘Vo avert or turn aside from 
oneself (anything threatened); to meet and turn 
aside (an awkward question, demand, etc.) by an 
adroit reply; to avoid, evade. 

19718 Free-thinker No. go ? F They... retort upon the 
Ageressour the Injury, which they parry from themselves. 
1766 Cuesterr. Le¢é, Godson (1890) 196 Nothing is more 
usefull either to put off or to parry disagreable and puzzling 
affairs, 1803 Med. Frud. X. 472 The effects of moisture 
must have been, in a great degree, parried by his labour. 
1859 W. Cottins Q. of Hearts (1875) 32, 1 parried her 
questions by the best excuses I could offer. 

Hence Pa‘rried f//.a., Parrrying vi. sd. 

1680 Hickerincite Aferoz 13 ‘le warrant there has been 
.. Parrying and Fencing. 1815 Cuamers /'osth. Wks. 
(1849) VI. 306 He would not trifle or delay or make any 
parrying with temptation. 1867 Cartyte Rewin, U1. 26 
Argumentative parryings and thrustiags, 1878 Browninc 
La Saisiaz 165 Estimating what was come of parried thrust. 

+ Parry, app. obs. form of PERRY. 

1490-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 100 Pro ij trowez 
pro strenyng del parry, viijd. 

Parrych, obs. form of PanisH. 

+ Pars, sb. pl. Obs. [a OF. pars, pl. of part 
Part.] Parts; parts of speech, grammar, 

ax300 St. Ty es 480 in Herrig Archiv LVII. 64 
Gregorye can ful wel his pars, he can ful muche also of 
lawe. [Cf Vie du page Grégoire 41 (Godef.) Que a douze 
ans sot bien ses pars Lire et entendre des ars] 13.. A. 
Ads. 665 The sevethen maister taught his pars, And the 
wit of the seoven ars. ¢141a Hoccieve De Reg. Prine. 480 
O lordes, yeue vato your men hir pars, 

Parsable (pa‘isib’l, -zab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being parsed. 

1889 W. G. Jexnins in Amer. Ann, Deaf Apt. 105 A sen- 
tence or phrase,, perfectly parsahle. 

Parsainer, parsaner, obs. ff. PARCENER. 

Parsche, -en, -one, obs. ff. Panis, PARISHEN. 

Parse (pais, paz), v. Also 6 peirse, 7 parco, 
pearce. [app. f. Pars, or f L. pars part. (The 
pronunciation pass is historical, and accords with 
the analogy of all words in -7s¢.)] ‘vans. To 


describe (a word in a sentence) grammatically, by 


[f. PARSE v. + 


° 
PARSIMONIOUS. 


stating the part of speech, inflexion, and relation 
to the rest of the sentence; to resolve (a sentence, 
etc.) into its component parts of speech and describe 
them grammatically. 

@1§53 Coxe Le/. in Foxe A. § AL, (1583) 1395/a He 
[Prince Edward] hath learned almoste foure bookes of Cato 
to construe, to parse, and to say wythout booke. « 1568 
Ascaam Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 27 Let the childe, by and by, 
both construe and parse it ouer againe. 1658 Guanatt Chix, 
in Arm, Verse 14. i. ii. (1669) 12/2 The child reads, construes, 
and pearces his Tisaron as the Master saith. 1797 A/onthly 
Mag. 111, 200/2 The important rule, that we should scrupu- 
lously parse every word we use. 1881 F. G. Lee Reg. 
Baréntyne 1. v. 59 Joram himself, they say,..can’t parse his 
own sentences which never scan, 

b. tntr. or absol. 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 61, 1 coold my rulez, coold 
conster & pars with the best of them. 1596 Nast Saffron 
Walden 75 His Schoole-master neuer heard him peirse or 
conster, Che he eryde out, O acumen. 1799 Hay. Morn 
Fem, Educ, (ed. 4) 1. 241 Bis in parsing is he led to refer 
every word to its part of speech? 

Jig. 1824 Miss Ferrier Jer. xxv, The Earl, therefore, 
parsed and prosed away to good Mrs. B. 

ec. intr. for pass. To admit of betas parsed. 

1880 Grant Wwite Zrery-day Eng. Pret. 13 Anxious... 

whether his sentences will parse. i F 
d. ¢vans. To put (one) through his parsing; to 


examine minutely. 

eee 75 Brooke St. 11. 77 Look here, Mrs, 
Archbold, parse him well on that, 

Hence Parsing v//. sd. 

1568 Ascuam Scholent. 1. (Arb.) 28 Plaine construinge, 
diligent parsinge. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 211 
What is called Parsing, or assigning words to their parts, 
is a juvenile exercise, 

Parsecucion, Parsecut: see PERSECUTE, ete. 

Parsee (pas?). Forms: 7 Persie, Parcee, 
-sie, -sey, -8y, 7-9 -si, Persee, 8- Parsee. [a. 
Pers. Parsi Persian, f£. Pars Persia. 

In earlier use, Persees, -seis, -ceys, occur as variants of 
Ferses, -is, ¥. Perses, L. Persas, Persians. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. exviii. (Harl. MS. 644, 
Vf. °131/2), Pe first Perceys weron clepyd Elamytes. 1495 
Ibid. xvur civ, The Persees callen an arowe Tigris.] 

1, One of the descendants of those Persians who 
fled to India in the seventh and eighth centuries to 
escape Mohammedan persecution, and who still 
retain their religion (ZOROASTRIANISM) ; a Guebre. 

161g Terry in Porchas /ilgrtos (1625) 11. 1479 There is 
one sect among the Gentiles..called Parcees. es Lorp 
(title) The Religion of the Persees, As it was Compiled 
froma Booke of theirs. 166a J. Davies tr. Mandedslo’s Trav. 
74 The Parsis believe that there is but one God, preserver 
of the Universe. 1698 Fryer ce. £. (ndia & P. a The 
Parsies .. are of the old stock of the Persians, worship the 
Sun and Adore the Elements. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. 
E, Ind. 1. xiv. 158 The Parsees are numerous about Surat. 
1808 A. Parsons 7raz. xii. 260 The Mahometans are the 
next in number, and the Persees the least. 188: Monter- 
Wicutams in 19t Cent. March soo The PArsis, who are 
merely colonists in India, derive their name from Pars (in 
Arabic, Firs), the proper name of a particular province of 
their mother-conatry. 

b. attrib. or as ad). 

1698 Fravea Ace. £. India §& P. Table, Parsy-Tombs in 
Persia the same as in India. 1864 Pusey Leet, Daniel ix, 
555 Daily objects of Parsee-worship, 1894 R. H. Ettiot 
Gold, ete. in Alysore 224 A Parsee gentleman, whose un- 
ceasing efforts to aid the progress of India entitle him to be 
placed in the very highest rank. F 

2. The language of Persia under the Sassanian 
kings. 

1840 Penny Cyci. XVII. 479/2 As to the Derl or Parsi, 
after it became the language of the court, it was very much 
cultivated by the Sassanian kings. 1881 Monier-WiLLiams 
in 19/4 Cent. Jan. 160 Pars! is merely a form of vernacular 
Persian, later than Pahlavi. 4 

Parsee, parsie, in hnating: sce PERSUE sé. 

Parseeism (pasfiz’m). Also Parsiism., 
The religion of the Parsees, Zoroastrianism. 

1843 R. Nesart in Aen. vill (1858) ara Constrained to 
make himself acquainted with Parsiism, 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 1, 877/2 Parsceism with its fully- 
developed idea of God as light, 

Parsel(1, parsely(e, obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Parsenep, -nip, obs. forms of PARSNIP. 

Parsener, obs. form of PARCENER. 

Parser (passa, -z01), [f. Parse vy, + -ER}.] 
One who parses; a book on parsing. 

3864 in WensTeER. 1869 Maren (7it/e) A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners. 1882 Afrs. Raven's Tempt, 11. 99 An expert 
parser need not be an intelligent reader. 

Parser, obs, f. Parncer, Parseue, -seyue, 
obs. ff. PercriveE. Parshe, obs. f. PARISH. 

Parsi, Parsiism, var. PARSEE, PARSEEISM. 

Parsic (pa‘ssik), a. [f. Pers. ars Persia (see 
PARSEE) + -I¢.] Pertaining to the Parsces. 

1876 tr. Aeils Ezek, 1. 126 The seven Parsic amschaspands, 

Parsil, dial. form of PARSLEY. 

Parsimonions (pasiméniss), a Also 7 
perci-, 7- parci-.  [f. L. farsdsndnia Pansimony 
+-0us. Cf. It. parsimonioso (Florio 1598), F. 
parcimonienx (1788 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Charac- 
terized by parsimony; careful in the use or dis- 
posal of money or resources; spariag, saving; 
‘close’. Said of persons, their expenditure, etc. 

x98 Dauuincton Meth. Trav. H, Such a parsimonious 


sparer was Lewes 11. 160r R. Jonson Kingd., § Commu, 


PARSIMONIOUSLY. 


{1603) 238 Being so percimonious and sparing in his ex- 
pences. 1655 Fettex Ch. Hist. un. i. § 28 Afterward he 
proved most parcimontons. 1769 Rosertsox Chas. V, x1. 
TIE. 315 He husbanded the provisions.. with the most parsi- 
monious economy. 1874 Green Short fist. vit. § 3. 364 
Her expenditure was parsimonions and even miserly. 


b. fg. Sparing or niggardly in the use or dis- 


posal of immaterial things. ’ 

1716 Soutn Seri. (1744) 1X. vii. 212 These are those in- 
exorable spiritual Cato’s, those parsimonions dispensers of 
mercy, 1745 J. Mason Self Know. i. v. (1853) 46 Nature 
.. deals out her Favours in the present State with a parci- 
monious Hand. 1865 Srevey £cce f/omo i, (ed. 8) 4 Chey 
asked, is God so little parsimonious of his noblest gift. 

ec. Of things: Yielding sparingly, unproductive ; 

meagre, scanty; showing parsimeny, poor, mean. 

1713 C’Tess Wincuetsea JMise. Poems 169 ‘Vallay thy 
envyd Gains, Unthought of, on the parcimonions Plains. 
1782 Miss Burnev Ceci/ia 1. ix, Her dress, though parsi- 
monious, was too neat fora beggar. 1830S. Warren iary 
Physic. (ed. Tanchn.) I. 11 Our parsimonious fare hardly 
deserved the nanic of food. 

Hence Parsimo-niously adv., Parsimo*nious- 


ness. 

1671 L, Apvison IV. Barbary v.130, 1 find them.. without 
Parsimoniousness, and placing no Character of good Honse- 
keeping in abundance of Viands, a 1745 Swit (J.), Our 
ancestors acted parsimonionsly, because they only spent 
their own treasure for the good of their posterity; whereas 
we squandered away the treasures of our posterity, 1822-56 
De Quincey Confess, (1862) 161, T continued .. to live most 
parsimoniously in lodgings. 18§9 Hetrs Friends in C. 
Ser. u. Hi. v. 110 It should tend to..generosity rather than 
to parsimoniousness. 


Parsimony (pasimani). Also 5- parci-, (7 
percemonie). [ad. L. parsemonia or parcimonia, 
f. pare-cre, ppl. stem pars- to spare, save. Cf. It. 
parsimonia (Florio 1598), F. parcémonie (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), parsineonie (Cotgr. 1611); adm, in 
Diet. Acad. 1798 as parsintonte, altered 1835 to 
parcimonie, Latin scholars appear to agree that 
parsimonia was the actual spelling in classical L.] 
Carefulness in the employment of money or 
material resources; saving or economic disposi- 
tion. a. In goed or neutral sense. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IIE. 35 The nowble man 
Ligurgus .. movenge that parcimony scholde be hade of 
alle men, leste the labore of cheuallry scholde faile thro 

lente. c1sgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. e/ist. (Camden No. 36) 
+ 90A prince of great parsimonie, and in noe respecte 
ambitious. 1604 R. Caworey Zadle Alph., Parsimonic, 
thriftines, sparing. 1623 Cocxrram, Parstnionie, thrifti- 
nesse, good husbandrie. 1631 T. Powntn Tom Au Trades 
(1876) 170 Without profusenesse, or too much percemonie. 
1642 Ames Marrow ae Parsimony is a vertue whercby 
we make only honest and necessary expences. 1776 AuaM 
SaitH W. NV. v. iii. (1869) H. 509 The want of parsimony in 
time of peace, imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. 1865 Tvion Zarly /fist. Man. ix. 268 In,.all 
domestic matters, they use the ancient parsimony. 

b. In dyslogistic sense: Stinginess, niggardliness. 

1561 Even Arle Nanig. Pref., By miserable conetousnes 
and parcimonie. 1673 Lady’s Call. u. iii. § 5 This is one of 
the most pernicious parsimonies imaginable. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. ut. 281 Nor be with harmfn! Parsimony won. 
1712 ArsuTunot John Sudl ut. vii, lt is impossible to march 
up close to the frontiers of fragality, withont entering the 
territories of parsimony. 1782 Miss Bursey Cecilia v. viii, 
By parsimony, vulgarity and meanness [he should] render 
riches contemptible. 1871 Daily News 3 Jan., What is not 
just economy may fairly be charged with the opprobrious 
name of parsimony. 1896 Times 1 Sept. 7/4 Due to ill- 
judged Parliamentary interference and to the misplaced 
parcimony of the Treasury. E m : 

ec. fig. With reference to immaterial things. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Parsimony,.. brevity or sparing. 
ness in the use of words. 1667 Soutn Serv. 1. 286 That 
Parsimony in God's Worship were the worst Husbandry 
in the World, 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. i. 40 
Dante's parsimony of epithet. 

a. Law of parsimony: the legical principle 
that no more causes or forces should be assumed 
than are necessary to account for the facts. 

1837 Sir W, Hamitton Afctagh, xxxix. (1870) IT. 395 The 
law of Parcimony, which forbids, without necessity, the 
multiplication of entities, powers, principles, or causes; 
above all, the postulation of an unknown force, where a 
known impotence can account for the effect. 1854 Bowen 
Logie i,17 By the law of parsimony..language makes up 
its millions of names or designations out of comparatively 
few words. 1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life & Intell, (1891) 
174 We do not know enough about the causes of variation to 
be rigidly bound by the law of parcimony. 

Parsism (pa‘isiz’m). [f. Persi, Pars-EE + 
-1sM.] = PARSEEISM. 

1849 Frouve Nemesis of Faith 89 It was the development 
of Parsism in settling ey the vast question of the double 
peels 1892 T. K. Curyne Orig. Psalter viii. 437 

neonceivable on the principles of Parsism. 

Parsley (pausli). Forms: a. 1 petersilie, 4-5 
petrosilye, -sili, 8. 3-5 percil, 4-5 peresll, per- 
sil, -sel, -cel, -cyl(1, -sile, -syle, -sylle, -cile, 
-cyle, -cell(e, -cylle, 4-7 -cell ; 5 parcyl, -celle, 
6 Se. -sell, 8 Se. -sel, 8-9 dia/. -sil, -cel. y. 4-6 
percely, 4-7 persely, 5 -selye, -selee, -celi, 
-celli, -cyly, -sol(e)y, 5-6 -celly, 6 -seley, 
-celey, 6-7 -selie; 5 parcel(l)y, 6 -selye, -celye, 
-cslay, 6-7 -sely. 45. 5 persle, 5-7 (8 dial.) 
persley, 6 -lie, 7 -ly; 6 parslye, 6-8 parsly, 
6- parsley. [In a forms (cf. OHG. fetarsite, 
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MHG. feterstt, Ger. petersilie, MDu, peterstlie, 
Du. Zeterselie), ad. late L. petrostiizm, an unex- 
plained alteration of cl. L. petroselinum, a. Gr. 
werpogéAivoy ‘rock-parsley’, f. wérpa rock, or 
wérpos stone + a€Aivoy parsley. In @ forms, a. OF. 
perestd (13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), later ferst? :—late 
L, petrosilizent; in It. petrosillo (Florio), now pefro- 
selina, In yand 6, Zerselye, etc., app. a mixture 
of the OF. forms with the ending of the OF.] 

1. A biennial umbelliferous plant (/’etroselfnum 
sativum, sometimes classed as Apinm or Carum 
Petroselinum), a native of the Mediterranean 
region, having white flowers, and aromatic leaves 
which in the commonly cultivated variety are 
finely divided and curled, and are used for season- 
ing and garnishing various dishes; in another 
variely (//emburg parsley) the large spindle- 
shaped root is dressed and eaten. Llence, the 
leaves of this plant, or the plants collectively. 
(Not used with @ or in f/, exc. as = kind of 
parsley.) Also extended to the genus /'e/roselinim. 

a, c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 240 Wy sume men..pelersilic 
hatep. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ri xvi. xxx. (MS. 
Bodi.) If. 223/1 Petrosilye [1495 Petrosili] hatte Petrosilium 
and is an herbe bat growep in gardynes wip goode smel. 

B. {c1265 Voc. Plant-n. in Wr.-Witlcker 556/11 /etro- 
sidden i. peresil, i. stoansuke.] 1362 Laxe. 7. 7°2. A. vil. 273; 
TI hane porettes and percyl [e. x7. persil(e, persely). a 1g00 
Pistill Susan 107 Pe persel, be passenep, poretes to preuc. 
1440 Anc. Cookery in Jtouseh. Ord. (1790) 427 Take sage 
and pareyl, 14-. soe. in Wr..Wiilcker 710/14 //oc petro- 
cillum, persylle, c1qso Adshita (Anecd. Oxon.) 169 Per- 
sile. 1483 Cath, clued. 270/1, 275/2 Parcelle, Percelle, petro- 
cillum, 14.. Treat. Gardening in Archxologia LIV. 1 
164/126 The kynde of percell, 1595 Duscan Aff. Ety nol, 
fetroselinum, parscli, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parsil, 

y, 8 ¢1386 Craucer Cook's rol. 26 Of thy petcely [a2 7. 
ee, esele, -sely, -celly] yet they fare the wors. 1393 

ANGL. P, PZ, C. 1x. 310 Ich hane porett-plontes perselye 
tv.» percile) and scalones. ¢c1qgz0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 31 
‘Take persoley and sage and grynde hit wele. ¢ 1440 f’romp, 
Parv. 393/2 Versley, herbe (A. percyly, S. percyle, 2% 
pereyll), petroctllum vel petrocilium. ¢1450 Tze Cookery- 
bks. 72 Take parcelly, Sauge, Isoppe, Rose Mary. 1530 
Patscr. 252/1 Parcelay, parsil, 1542 Boorog Dietary xix. 
(1870) 278 The Rootes of percelly sodentender. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 99/32 Parcelye. 1§84 Cocan /faven [Health xxxi. 
(1636) 50 The chiefe vertue of perselie is in the roote. 1594 
Lyty Joth, Bot wt. iv, Me thought his hose were cul 
and drawen ont with parsly. 1617 Minsnev Ductor, Parsley, 
.. Perselie,.. Persiy, 1620 Vuexxer Mia Recta vii, 133 
Sodden with Orgaine and Parsely. 1699 Evetvn Acetaria 
8 Fried in fresh Butter crisp with Persley. 1747 Westry 
Prim, Physick (1762) 39 A Plaister of chopt Parsley mixt 
with Butter. 1876 Haatey Jat. Aled. ee 6) 581 Parsley 
yields an aromatic volatile oil. | ‘5 

2, Applied, with defining words, to various 
plants (almost all untbelliferous), mostly with 
finely-divided leaves; as 

Bastard Parsley, the genus Cancalts, esp. C. daucoides; 
Beaked Parsley, tbe genns Anthriscus (from its beaked 
fruit); Black Parsley, (@) Stone Parsley, Sisou A momum; 
(6) ashrnbby umbelliferous plant of Madeira, Afelanoselinum 
(Thapsia) decipiens; Corn Parsley, a cornfield weed, 
Petroselinum segetum, aNied to the common parsley; 
Garden Parsley, Hamburg Parsley (sec 1); 
Parsle 
trum; Hedge Parsley, t(a) = Bastard Parsley; (4) 
Torilis Anthriscus (sce Hepce sé. 10), or the genus Loritis; 
Macedonian Parsley, Sese/f (Sudon L.) macedonicum ; 
also identified by Lyte, ele. with various other umbellifers ; 
Marsh Parsley, t(«) an old name for smallage or wild 
celery, A pins graveolens; (6) ‘CEnanthe Lachenaltt_and 
the genus £éroselinwenr' (Miller Plant-n. 1884); Milk, 
Milky Parsley, a name for species of Peucedanum and 
Selintonm with milky jnices Mountain Parsley, (4) an 
umbelliferous plant, Pexcedanum Oreoselinwi; (6) the 
Parsley Fern, Adlosoris crispus (Cryptogramme crispa); 
Pig’s Parsley, ‘probably Anthriscus sylvestris’, Cow- 
parsley (Britten & Holland); Rock Parsley, t(a) Stone- 
parsley; (4) the Parsley Fern; tRose Parsley, a name 
suggested hy Turner for the garden ancmone; Square 
Parsley, t(a) applied by Turner to Carum Bulbocastanums 
(2) now usually applied to Plychotis heterophylla (Carum 
helerophylun); t Thorough-bored Parsley, ‘an old 
name for Smyrninm apiifolium’ (Miller), from its hollow 
stem; Wild Parsley, name for various wild umbellifers 
with finely-divided leaves. See also Ass Parsley, iver 
Parstey, Cow-Parstey, Dog's Parsley (Doc sé. 18d), Fools 
Parsley (Foot. s6.'7¢), Hemiock Parsley, Horse Parsley, 
Sucer’s Parsley, STONE-PARSLEY, WATER-PARSLEY. A 

1548 Etvor, Cancadis,..an herbe like fenel with a white 
flowre and short stalke, and is supposed to come of naughtye 
persely secede. It is also called *bastarde persely. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. xviii. 612. 1841 Withering’s Arr. Brit. 
Pl, (ed. 5) 143 Common *Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 
a Turner Herbal u. 139h, Sison..is called of som 
*Black perselye. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. UN. 3 A 
shrubby plant of this Order .. called the Black Parsley. 
1633 Jounson Gerarde's Herbal 1. cccc, 1017 Of *Corne 
Parsley, or Ilone-wort. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 
931. 1760 J. Lee {ntrod. Bot. App. 321 Parsley, Corn, 

son. 1678 Lyte Dodoens v. xii. 605 *Garden Parsely hath 
greene leaues, iagged, and in diuers places deepe cut, and 
snypt. a7xa tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 2 A plant which 
resembles..our Garden-Parsley. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus v. x\v. 
608 Of “great Parsely or Alexander. /dfd. 609 The seede 
of great Parsely is of lyke vertue to the seede of tbe garden 
Parsely. 1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. xv. (1813) 245 Parsley 
broad leaved, as an esculent root, is commonly called 
*Hamburgh parsley and is eat as carrots. 1633 JOHNSON 
Gerarde's Herbal w. cecciii. 1022 Caucalis minor flose. rub. 
.-T have thought good to call *Hedge, or field Parsley. 1683 
Satmon Doron Med. t.7 Hedge, or Bastard Parsly. 1578 
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an old name for Alexanders, Sviyratunt Olusa- | 


PARSLEY-PIERT. 


Lyte Dodoens y. xliv. 607-8 Of stone Parsely.. The whiche 
sis the true Parsely, called by the name of the place, where 
as it groweth most plentifully, Parsely of *Macedonic. 1640 
Parxixson /‘/eatr, Bot. 924-5 1706 Puituirs, Afacedonian 
Larstley, otherwise called a eeere one of the Furnitures 
of Wiater-Sallets. 1746 Watson in PAdl. Trans. XLLV. 230 
‘Two Persons, who had eaten these roots, mistaking them 
for Macedonian Parsley. 1578 Lyte Dedoens v. xlii. 606 Of 
*Marish Parsely, March or Smallache. 1657 W. Cotes 
Adam in Eden 2g. 1866 freas. Bot. 849/1 Parsley, Marsh, 
Elzoselinum. 1806 Gatrixe Brit. Bot. 131 "M ik parsley 
(Selinum). 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Peucedanimn palustre, 
Brimstone-wort, Milk-Parsley. 1640 Parkinson 7heats. Bot, 
928, I have entituled it in English, Wild ‘milkie Parsley. 
1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 321 Parsley, Milky, Sedinna. 
1578 Lyvrr Dodoens ¥. xhii.607 The Auncientes haue alwayes 
described a kinde whiche they name *Mountayue Parsely. . 
albeit it be nowe growen ont of knowledge. 1760 J. Ler 
Jntrod, Bot. App. 321 Parsley, Mountain, 4 ¢hamtanta. 1861 
Miss Pratr flower, Pi Vi. 168 Curled Rock-brake, 
Mountain Parsley, or Rock Parsley. 1866 Zreas. Lot. 
849/12 Parsley, Mountain, Jeucedunnmn Orvoselinum. a 1697 
Ausrey IF7lts, (R. Soc. MS. p. 120) (Br. & Holl s.v. /fe's 
Parsley), The taySor's wife .. made a pnitesse of * Pigges- 
Parselcy stampt with oatemeale grutts, and tooke of the 
swelling in avery short time. 1611 Co1Ge., Persil de roc.. 
*Rocke Parseley, stone Parseley. 1861 (see JAfountaln 
Parsley). 1548 Turxer Names ef Merbes 13 Anemone 
groweth muche abont Bon in Germany..it may be called in 
english *rose perseley.  /éred. 22 Buninm, nay be called in 
englishe *yquare perseley. 1866 Zyeas. Lot. 849/1 Parsley, 
Square, ftychotis heterophylla. 1597 Geranor sferéad 1. 
ceclxxxvii. 869 Smyrnium ..in English .. *Thorowbored 
Parsley. 1265 Joc. #ant-1z. in Wr.-Wiiltker §56/12 Clo- 
Sera, i. alisaundre, i. *wilde percil, a1qg0 Stockh. Med. 
AVS. ii. 733 in Anglia XVIEL. 326 Wylde persyle most is 
he lyk. 1548 ‘Furner Mawes of flerbes 74 Sison... Ther 
groweth a kinde of this besyde Shene, and it maye be 
called in englishe wylde Perseley. 1611 Cotcr., /'evstd 
aigrun, Wild Parseley, great waler Parseley, sallade Parse- 
ley. 1760 J. Ler /utrod, Bot. Npp. 321 Parsley, Wild, of 
America, Cardiosper mum. 1861 Miss Prater fdeseer, Pt. 
HE. 23 Petrosedinion segetion \Corn Parsley)... This is the 
truly Wild Parsley. 

3. attrié. and Comd., as parsley-crown, -leaf, 
-pie, -root, -wreath; parsley-flavoured, -like adjs. 5 
+parsley apple, a (?green-skianed) variety of 
apple; parsley-bed, (¢) a bed of parsley; (4) 
see quot. 1622 [cf Gr. oéAivorv] ; parsley break- 
slono = PARSLEY-PIERT (see BREAKSTONE); pars- 
ley camphor = AploL; parsley fern, name for 
the Kock Brake (AMosornus crispus or Cryfto- 
gramme crisfa), also applied to a variety of the 
Lady Fern (Alhyritum #ilix-femina), from their 
finely-divided fronds: parsley haw, a species of 
hawthorn (Crelagus apitifolia) of Southern U.S., 
with finely-cut lcaves; + parsley-more, parsley- 
root; + parsley vine, some variety of grape-vine. 

1440 Alph, Tales (E.¥E. 1.5.) xxiv. 18 per come so swete 
asavur oute of his *parcell bed & his erbis. @ 1592 Grerxe 
Fas, 1V,.. iii, She is like a frog ina parsley-bed. 1622 
Mauug tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Adf \. 23 margin, That 
phrase which we vse to little children, when we tell them 
they were borne in their mothers Parsly-bed. 1687 SETTLE 
Reft. Dryden 51 Little less Poetical, then Parsly-beds for 
the conception of Children. 1796 Pecor A nonyait. ie § yt 
(1809) 52 The child, when new-born, comes out of the persley 
bed, they will say in the North. 1892 ‘I. [aroy IWedd- 
Beloved we. iii. 1633 Jouxson Gerarde’s (/erbal App. tii. 
1594 Inthe West conntrey about Bristow they call this Herbe 
Percepier; but our herbe women in Cheapside know it by 
the name of *Parsley Breakestone. 1825-80 Jamteson, 
Parslie Break-stone, Parsley-Piert. 1899 Warts Dict. Cheon, 
VIIL. 118 Apiol, or *Parsiey Camphor, is a crystalline sub- 
stance, extracted... by dishiling parsley-seeds with water. 
1648 Herrick ae Efigr. ta Larr, No more shall 1 
from mantle-trees hang downe, ‘Fo honour thee, my little 
“parsly crown. 1693 G. Steeney in Dryden's Juvenal viii. 
(1697) 212 The poor Renown Of putting all the Grecian 
Actors down, And winning ata Wake their Parsley-Crown, 
1977 Licutroot Flora Scot. WH. 655 Osmiunda crispa... 
Crisped Fern, *Parsley Fern. 1866 # reas. Bod. 489/2 Fern, 
Parsley, Adéosorus crispus; also sometimes applied to 
Athyrium FilixJamina ae £1400 Jfaster of Game 
(MS. Digby 182) xii, Take be leues of leekes..and of *persle 
lenes, 1486 Bk. St. Adlans 03 iij, Yake the Juce of *percelly 
Moris otherwise calde percelly Rootis. 1866 7 eas. Bot. 
79/2 In Cornwall it is..largely used in “parsley pies, which 
are peculiar to that part of England. 1876 Miss Braupon 
¥. Haggard s Dau. vii 93 A parsley-pie..in which tender 
young chickens nestled in a bed of parsley and cream. 
arx4gso Stockh. Med. MS. i. 429 in Anglia XVUI. 306 
Take..sawge and *percely-rotys. 1657 AusTEN Ariat Trees 
1. 59, I know none so good, and fit for our Climate as the 
*Parsley Vine. 

Parsley-piert (-pivst). Also parsley pert. 
[app. a popular corruption of F. peree-pierre, lit. 
pierce-stone’, according to Littré, one of the Fr. 
names of this plant: ef. BREaKsTone.J A dwarf 
annual herb (Akhemilla arvensis), allied to the 
Lady’s Mantle, growing on dry barren ground, 
hedge-banks, etc., with jagged leaves and minute 
green axillary flowers. (Erron. applied to the 
Knawel, Scleranthus annuus: see quot. 1597.) | 

1597 Geraroe. fferba/ ut. clxii. 454 Knawel, which herbe is 
called (as I saide before) Parsley Piert. 1640 Parkinson 
Theatr. Bot. w. xvi. 449, | shewed you before that the word 
Parsly pert, was but a corruption of time in the vulgar 
sort, and Percepier also, derived from the French word 
Percepierve, which,.signifieth as much as. .pierce stone, or 
breakestone in English. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby i. 105 
Aphanes vulgaris, parsley piert. 1882 G. ALLen Colours 
Flowers Vs AWhenite arvensis (parsley-piert) is an 
extremely de d moss-like descendant. 
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PARSMENT. 


Parsling, obs. form of PARCELLING. 

+ Parsment. Se. Ods. app. = PARTIMENT. 
_.31513 Doucias 2 neis v. x. 31 Twise sax childer followis 
ilkane about In thair parsmentis|L. agsine par tito) arrayit 
in_armour brycht. _ ; 

Parsnip (pasnip). Forms: a. 4 passenep, 
4-6 pasnepe, 5 pastnep, 5-Opasnep, 6 pasneppe. 
8. 6 parsnepe, ~neppe, -nebb, parsenep, pers- 
nepe, perseneppe, 7 parsenip, parsneip, 8 pars- 
neep, 6-parsnep, parsnip. [Corrupted from ME. 
passenep, pasnep(e, ultimately repr. L. pastindca 
‘parsnip’, a name connected with fastindre to dig 
and trench the ground, pastinum a two-pronge 
digging-fork. Thence OHG. pastinak, -naga, Ger. 
pastinak, -nake, Du. pastinak; in It. pastenaca, 
OF. pasnate, panaie, also pasnatse, panaise, mod, 
F. fanats. Yhe ME. form may have been derived 
from OF. fasnaze, with the second syllable changed 
to ep, after MIX. *22p (in 15th. sep, nepe, neppe) 
:-OE, ##/ tnmip, ad.L. xépus, the parsnip being 
considered a kind of #ege. Cf, the later word 
turnep, TURNIP. 

Other (mostly 16th c.) French forms were pastendée, pas- 
tenaye, also the deriv. forms pastenade, -tinade, -tonade, 
pastenagne, -ague, -aille; but these were too late to affect 
the Engl. word. he OL. Glossaries render pastinaca, 
‘feldmora, walhmore, wealmora, -more’, in r2thc. ‘walmore*.] 

1. A biennial umbelliferous plant (/eséizaca 
Sativa), a native of Enrope and part of Asia, 
having pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale 
yellow root which in the cullivated variety is 
fleshy, sweet, and nntrilions, and has been used 
from ancient times as a culinary vegetable; a kind 
of beer and a wine are also locally made from it. 
Hence, the root or edible part of this plant. Also 
extended to the genus Pastinaca, 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. exxxvii. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 225 b/2 Eueriche herb wiba rote of meche norissching hap 
seede pat is nou3t norisschinge: as it fareb in Pasnepis and 
in rapis. axqoo Pistidd of Susan 107 Pe persel, be passenep, 
poretes to prene. ¢1420 /’allad.on (Fusb.1x. 56 Also this mone 
Is sowyng of pasnepe. arq5o Stockh. Aled. WS. 95 Past- 
nepys erroles. 1530 Pauser. 252/1 Pasneppe an herbe. 1533 
Etyor Cast. Helthe (1 539} 25 Parsnepes and carettes. 1562 
Turner J/erbal ut. 138 b, Of Persnepes. 1570 Levins J/anip. 
140/42 A parsnip, Jastinaca. 1594 R. Asnrey tr. Loys le 
Rey 28 Leekes, chibols, carrets, parsnebbs. 1699 Everyn 
Acctaria 51 Parsnep..is by some thought more nourishing 
than the Turnep. 1762 Geatd. M/ag. 261 To sow parsneps 
in the open fields. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I]. 189 he Parsnip is.. extensively cultivated in 
Jersey and Guernsey for feeding milch cows. 

b. Prov. ine (fair, soft) words butler no 
parsnips (see also BUTTER 2, I c). 

@ 1625 Furtcuer Women's Prise. iii, 1 shall rise again, 
if there be truth In eggs, and bntter'd parsnips. 1639 CLARKE 
Paroentiologia 12 Faire words butter noe parsnips, verba nom 
alunt familiam. 1797 G. Cotman ffeir at Law ui. iii, 
Business is business; and fine words, you know, butter no 
parsnips. 1867 Tro.tore Chron. Barset 11. xii, 1 often tell 
‘um how wrong folks are to say that soft words butter no 
parsnips, and hard words break no bones. 

Applied, with defining words, to varions 
umbellifers, allied to or resembling the common 
parsnip; as 

Giant Parsnip, ‘the genus //eracleuet’ (Miller Pasdt-a. 
1884); Meadow Parsnip, (a) Cow-parsnip, ¢feracleum 
Sphondyliun; (6) the Nw American genus Thaspluse; 
Prickly Parsnip, Sea Parsnip, names for the genus 
Echinophora, esp. £. (eee growing on sea-shores, with 
prickly inflorescence; Rough Parsnip, (@) Cow-parsnip, 
Herackeum Sphondylium; (6) the Opopanax plant, Ofo- 
ae Chironium (Pastinaca Opopanax); Wictorian 

ee Trachymene australis (Miller); Wild Parsnip, 
the wild form of Pastinaca sativa (see 1). See also Cow- 
PARSNtp, WATER-PARSNIP. 

1562 Tuanrr /erbal 11.145 Spondilion. .maye he called in 
Englishe Kow persnepe or *middow persnepe. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1140 Thaspium, a genus of North American ortho- 
spermous Usmbelliferz, .. Its popular American name is 
Meadow Parsnip. 1760 J. Lee /uftrod. Bot. App. 321 
Parsnep, *Prickly, Echénophora. 1548 Tuaxer Names of 
élerbes 76 Sphondilium..may be called in englishe Cow- 
Pee or *rough Persnepe. pego Parkinson *heatr. Bot. 
1286 The *Sea Parsneppe. 1538 Exyor, Stuphilinus, *wylde 
Nepal axe 74 Westey Prin, Physick (1762) 41 A 

‘oultis of Wild Parsnips flowers, leaves, and stalks. 

3. allrib. and Conb., as parsnip beer, culture, 
pit, seed, linl, wine; parsntp-coloured adj.; par- 
snip-chervil, duthriscus bulbosus (Charophylium 
bulbosum), cultivated for its esculent root. 

1617 Mipoteton Witch 1. i. 65 Ll send you venison, 
custard, parsnip-pie. 1834 J. Baxtea Libr. Pract, Agric. 
(1846) 11. 427 March is the month for making parsnip wine. 
1866 Treas. Bot, 74/1 The Parsnip Chervil. .1s a native of 
France. ..1n size and shape the root attains the dimensions 
of a small Dutch carrot. 1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/3 
Parsnip beer contained nearly 14 per cent. [of proof spirit]. 
1897 <i l/butt's Syst. Mfed. W. 375 Vhe pale or parsnip tint 
which belongs to nephritis. 

Parson (pason, paus'n). Forms: a. 3-6 
persone, 3-7 person, (4-5 -oun, 5 -un, 6-onne). 
B. 4 parsonne, -oun, 4-6 -one, 4- parson. 
(ME. persone, a. OF. and AF. persone (12th. in 
Littré, 1292 in Britton), later OF, (Picard) far- 
soune (1466 in Godef.), AF. parsone, parson (Little- 
ton) :—L. ferséna (see Person), in med.L. ‘ rector 
of a parish*: see Note below. ] 
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1. £cc?. A holder of a parochial benefice in full 
possession ofits rights and dues; arector. Parson 
taiparsonee; see IMPARSONEE. arson mortal, 
PP. immortal: see B. quot. 1706. 

a 1250 Lutel Soth Serm. 51 in O. E. Afise, 188 Pes 
persones ich wene ne beob heo no3t for-bore. e¢1290 Beket 
661 in S. Eng. Leg, 1. 122 Person, preost, opur 3wat-so he 
beo. /bid. 176/2425 Of priores and of persones; and manie 
opur clerkes al-so, 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. Prol. 80 Persones 
{B ec and parisch prestes playnep to heore Bisschops, 
Pat heore Parisch hab hen pore sebpe fe Pestilence tyme. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Prof. 478 A good man was ther of Religioun 
And was a poure Person [v. 7”. persoun, -one, parson] of a 
tonn. ¢1449 Pecock Xegr. 394 That the loujen curatis as 
eg and vikers of paraschenis ben stabili endewid in 

errizt. 1553 IT. Witson Rez, 20 A patrone of a benefice 
wil have a poore gerne soule to beare the name of a 
persone for xx marke. 1625 Burcres Pers. 7tthes 61 The 
Person of Whitwell being sued for taking away a Horse for 
a Mortuary. 

B. [1314-15 Rolés of Parlt, 1. 313/1 Au Priour de Lannseton, 
Parsone de la dite ville.] ¢1325 Poew Times Edw. 77 55 in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 326 Sone so a parson is ded and in 
corthe i<lon, Thanne shal the patroun have 3iftes anon, 
1377 Lanai, /. Pé. 13. v. 422, Lhaue be prest and parsonn 
Eis thretty wynter. 1449 Paston Lett, 1. 87, j scholere 
of Cambryg, qweche is parsone of Welle. 1560 Davus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm. 119h, The parson and vicar wyll have 
for a mortuary, or a coarse present, the best thynge that is 
about the house. ¢ 1630 Risvon Sav. Devon § 192 (1810) 
205 Whose prior was parson thereof, and had a vicar endowed 
there. 1691 Case of Exeter Coll. 40 1a meer Lay-man be 
inducted into a Benefice, he is, whilst he continues in 
possession,a Parson de Facto. 1691 Br. STILUINGFL. Charge 
15 A Vicar cannot appoint a Vicar, but a Parson may. And 
althothat Nameamong some be used asa Term of Reproach, 
yet in former Ages Personatus and Dignitas were the same 
thing; and soused here in England in the time of Henry IL. 
1706 Puivurs, Parson Jfortal, the Rector of a Church, 
made for his own Life, was formerly so call'd,.. but a 
Collegiate or Conventual Body, to whom the Church is 
for ever appropriated, was styled Persona Jutmortalis, or 
Parson btinortal. 1709 Ord. in Connc. 13 Jan. in Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4508/1 All Parsons, Vicars and Curates within 
this Realm. 1765 Biackstonr Cor. I. xi. 384 A parson 
.-is one that hath full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church...He is sometimes called the rector..of 
the church: but the appellation of parson, (however it may 
be depreciated by familiar, clownish, and indiscriminate nse) 
is the most Jegal, most beneficial, and most honourable title 
that a parish priest can enjoy. 1901 Spaotr Bé, Com. Order 
tntrod. 49 mote, The word parson is used in lists of clergy 
till 1645 to mark those who had the whole tithes of a parish, 
like Rector. 

th. Grey (grey-coaled, grey-coal) parson: an 
impropriator or farmer of the parish tithes. Oés. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. 1830 in Cobbett’s Rural Kitdes 
(1886) I. 123 mote, 1847-78 in Hatiiwene. 


2. Extended successively, in popular use, so as 
to include a vicar, or any beneficed clergyman ; a 
chaplain, a curate, any clergyman; a noncon- 
formist minister or preacher. In the more extended 
sense only cod/og., and (exc. in rural use) usually 


more or less depreciatory or dyslogistic. 

1588 Snaks. Z. Z, ZL. v. ii. 932 When all alond the winde 
doth blow, And coffing drownes the Parsons saw. 1591 
Spensea J/, f/ubberd 480 The Foxe was well induc’d to 
a Parson, 1616 R.C. Sfmes’ Whistle vi 2383 The country 
parson may, as in a string, Lead the whole parish vnto 
anything. 1666 Soutn Serw. I. 204 Call a man Priest 
or Parson, and you set him in some Mens Esteem, ten 
Degrees below his own Servant. 1691 Lutrrent Brief 
Rel (1857) Il. 311 Mr. Baxter, the famous nonconformist 
parson, ts lately dead. 1720 Gorpon & Trencnaap /ade- 
pend, Whig (1728) 187 After a Coach and Six, the next 
‘Trappings of Tames Grandeur, are a Page, Plate, and 
a Parson. 1771 Hoann in Fumins Lett. li. 264 Popular pre- 
judice .. is violent against the parson. 1799 lax, More 
Fem, Educ, (ed. 4) 1.15 The clergy are spoken of under the 
contemptuous appellation of The Parsons. | a) JEFFERSON 
Autobiog, Wks. 1859 1. 9 This information I had from 
Parson Hunt, who ie pened at the time to be in London. 
31827 Sporting Mag. XX. 59 The interrnption fof a prize 
fight]..throngh the intervention of a grocer at Iungerford, 
anda Methodist parson. 1859 Gro. Exiot 4. Bedei, Which 
was ye thinkin’ on, Seth,.. the pretty parson’s face_or her 
sarmunt? 1899 Daily News 29 May 5/4 ‘Mr. C.! He 
ain’t a parson. He's a Man’, with great emphasis on the 
‘man’, ‘He'sa downright Christian man. That's what he is.’ 


3. fransf. From the black coat of a clergyman, 
applied to animals with black fur or markings, as 
a black lamb, a black rabbit, or to birds with 
black feathers, as the Jsle of Wight parson, the 


cormorant, See also PARSON-BIRD. 

1806 Guide lo Watering Places 176 The cormorant, called 
hy the sailors ‘the Isle of Wight Parson’. 1827 Cot, Hawker 
Diary (x893) 1. 312 ‘The chase we had with the shag, alias 
cormorant, alias ‘parson’, 1853 W. D. Cooper Sussex 
Gloss., Parson, the hake... So called from the black streak 
on its back. 188: Leicester Gloss., Parson, a large black 
beetle; a cockroach. 1886 Etwortuy 4% Som, Word-tk. 
Parson,..a black rabbit... A farmer when rabbitin cried 
out to me..there’s a parson { shoot thick for God’s sake. 


b. ‘A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila minuta’ 
(Cent. Diet, 1890). 


4. Angling, A kind of artificial fly. J 

1867 F. Francis dagting x. (1880) 344 The Parson .. isa 
very showy fly. 

5. fie. A finger-post : see quots. Chiefly dzad. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. 7., Parson, a guide post, hand or 
finger post by the road side for directing travellers;..be- 
cause .. it sets people in the right way. 1819 Lauguet 59* 
Like the rude guide post some a parson call That points the 
way hut never stirs at all. 1889 in WV. W, Lines. Gloss. 


° 
PARSON. 


6. atirib. and Comb, a. appositive, as parson- 
editor, -magislrale, -peer, -physictan, etc.; pb. 
attrib., as farson-fower, -premium; C. obj. gen., 
etc., as parson-bailing, fighter, -hunling, -worship; 
parson-like adj. a. Special Combs.: parson-and- 
elerk, (a) a children’s game: see quot. 1863; (6) 
= parson-in-lhe-pulpil (a); parson-grey sb. and 
a., dark grey, priest-grey; parson-gull, a local 
name of the great black-backed gull (Larus 
marines); parson-has-lost-his-coat, name of 
some game; parson-in-the-pulpit, a popular 
name, from the form of the flowers, of two plants, 
(a) cuckoo-pint, (6) monksheod ; parson’s-nose, 
the ramp of a fowl, etc.; parson’s-week, the time 
taken as a holiday by a clergyman who is excused 
a Sunday, lasting (nsually) from Monday to the 
Saturday week following. Also Parson-BIRD. 

ue H. Wacrote Let. to Mys. H. More 22 Sept., Let my snuff 
of life flit to the last sparkle of folly, like what children call 
the “parson and clerk in a hit of burnt paper. a1800 Cow- 
PER Ox observing sone names tn Biog. Brit, 1863 Barnes 

Dorset Dial, Gloss., Passous an’ clarks, the running fiery 
spotson hurning paper. 1882 Gloss. Devon. Plant-n.(E.D.S.), 
Parson-and-Clerk, A rum staculatum. 1826 W.E. Axorews 
Exant, Fox's Cai. Prot. Saints 473 The *parson-editor of 
the folio edition of the New Book of Martyrs. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. VIL. 620 His bonnet blue, a coat of *Parson gray. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 208 Greater Black- 
backed Gull..*Parson gull, or mew. 1889 Dov.e Alicah 
Clarke 163 Saturday night game_of ‘kiss-in-the-ring’, or 
‘ *parson-has-lost-his-coat ’. 1742 Fiepinc F. Andrews m. 
vi, Some of them declaring that *parson-hunting was the best 
sport in the world. 1856 F. E. Pacer Owle?t Owdst. 145, 
I don’t see why we are to assume that *parson-husbands 
have more sense than other husbands. 1882 Gloss. Devout. 
Plant-n, (E, D. S.), *Parson-in-the-Pulpit, (1) Aram macu- 
latum. (2) Aconitum Napellus, 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. u. 
i 55 No lesse then three ..*Parson-Physitians had ad- 
ministered tohim. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixvii. 319 Not 
+.» pronounced doubly hazardons by the Insurance Com- 

anies, nor pecenialite noder a ‘*Parson-premium’. 1839 

ONGFELLOW Hyperion vii, An epicurean morsel—a *parson's 
nose. 1873 Slang Dict., Parson's nose, the hind part of 
a goose—a savoury mouthful. Sometimes called the Pope’s 
nose. 1790 Cowprr Let. to Lady Hesketh 28 June, Wks. 
1836 VIL 39 If they come. .they will stay. .a *parson’s week, 
that is to say, about a fortnight and no longer. 1856 
Kinesiey Let. to T. Hughes in Life xiv. (1879) 11. 3, L wish 
you would .. go with me to Snowdon .. for a parson’s week, 
ze, twelve days. 1897 W. C. Haztitr Ourselves 4 Persons 
who identify piety with churchgoing and “parson-worship. 

Hence (mostly once-words) Pa‘rsonarchy, rule 
by parsons, a body of ruling parsons. Parsone'se 
@., parsonic, Pa‘rsonhood, the state or condition 
of a parson, Parso'nify v. /ravs., (a) to make 
parsonic; (6) in passive, to be married by a parson. 
Pa‘rsonish a., like or characteristic of a parson, 
parsonic, Parsonity=jarsonhood. Pa'rsonize 
v., (a) trans. to make parsonic ; (4) zér. to play 
the parson, do parson’s work. Parsonly a., 
belonging to or befitting a parson. Parsono‘latry, 
parson-worship. Pargono‘logy, lore about par- 
sons. Pa‘rsonry, parsons collectively. Pa‘rson- 
ship, the office or position of parson, rectorship, 

3830 E-raminer 789/1 A pampered squirarchy, and a mag- 
nificent *parson-archy. 1860 Huxtiey in L. Huxley Life 
(1900) I. 222 Sunk, as nine tenths of women are, in mere 
ignorant *parsonese superstitions, 1834 art's Mag. 1. 
632/1 The perquisites of ete eos are of a more solid 
and tangible nature, 1880 W.S. Gitnert Pirates of Pen- 
zance, You shall quickly be “parsonified .. By a doctor of 
divinity. @ 1834 Lams cited in Worcester (1846) for *Par- 
sonish, 1884 Punch x1 Oct. 178/2 A proper meee style. 
1844 J. T. Hewrett Parsons § WW. vi, All the duties of 
*parsonity. 1880in Congregationalist (U.S.) 21 June(Cent.), 
The hope that lay evangelists will not ‘presently become 
*parsonized’, 1892 Stevenson in dilustr. Lond, News 
6 Aug. 171/2 Now, it seems, he's parsonising down Somerset 
way. 1775S. J. Prarr Liberal Opin. Ixxxv. (1783) 111.129 
[Attire] prig, prim, prue, and “*parsonly. 1776 — Pupil of 
Pleas. (1777) 1.82 Whining passages about pity, and virtue, 
and all the et-caetera of parsonly cant. 1852 7ad?'s Mag. 
XIX. 342 Acading, The *Parsonolatry of Dissent. 1815 
Byron /¢¢. ¢o Afoore 10 Jan., Which proves .. your pro- 
ficiency in *parsonology. 1886 P. Firzcratn Fatal Zero 
xxix. (1888) 185 D.’s ready sneer about preaching or ‘par- 
sonology'. 1876 G. Merenitn Seauchk. Carcer I. xvii. 259 
The *parsonry are a power absolutely to he counted for 
waste, as to progress. 1680 R, Ware Fores § Firebrands 
11, (2682) 35 The Convert continued not fully two years in 
his *Parsonship or Parish before he died. 

[Noée. The ecclesiastical use of L. persona does not appear 
hefore the r3th c, It was app. still new at the Council of Cler- 
mont 1096, when it was said, c. iii ' Ecclesiz: vel decima:.. 
sxpius ab Episcopis sub palliata avaritia venduntur: mortuis 
nimirum, seu mutatis Clericis, quos Personas vocant “(Mansi 
Concilia XX. 902). Various views have been taken of 
its genesis. English legal writers, Coke, Blackstone, etc., 
have referred it to the Civil Law sense of fersdua, the 
parson being viewed as the legal ‘person’ hy whom the 
property of God, the Patron Saint, or the church, in 
the parish, was actually held; the person to sne and be sued 
in respect of this property. Du Cange (ed. 3762), pelnk 
to the early equivalent nse of Jersdna and dignitds, woul 
start from the sense ‘personage, great or dignified person, 
dignitary'. Dr. H, Schaefer, H/arrkirche und Stift im 
Deutschen Mittelalter (1903) § 19, shows that ferséna was 
primarily applied to the holder of a parochial living who 
was nore ded being cither a conventual body, a chapter, 
or member of one, or often a mere layman, the spiritual 
duties being in either case discharged by a wedrius or sub- 
stitute, who received a small portion of the revenues. He 


PARSONAGE. 


refers the designation to the fact that the holder of the living 
merely figured in the character or réle (cl. L. persona) of 
rish clergyman, without actually discharging the duties. 
Je explains the frequent early equivalence of sersdna and 
dignités, adduced by Du Cange, in the case of conventual 
or collegiate rectors, by the usual application of diguitds to 
the superior personages or ‘dignitaries ’ of a chapter, and 
the fact that it was by these that the parochial parsonages 
were held. It would appear however that in England the 
appellation must have ea early interpreted in the Civil 
Law sense; else how should it have been extended from 
the fersdua taunortalis to the persdna mortalis or resident 
reetor, and have become in England his legal designation ?] 


Parson, obs. form of PERSON, 

Parsonage (pa‘ssanédz). Forms: see Parson; 
also 6 -edge, -ige, 7 -adge. [Altered form, as in 
prec., of personage, a. AF. personage, OF. fer- 
son(s)age, ecclesiastical dignity or benefice, = late 
L. persénaticum, med.L. (from Fr. or Eng.) per- 
Sonagiume + sce PERSONAGE. ] 

1. The benefice or living of a parson; a rectory. 


Obs. exc. in Law. 

a. {xa92 Britton iv. iii, § 7 11.179 A prendre garde lequel 
ele est de tut voide, ou soulement le personage. Nichols és. 
It must be observed whether it [the church] is entirely 
vacant, or the parsonage only.) ¢1380 Wvycuir Ji/ts, (1880) 
433 Pe fourbe part shulde be dispendid to kepe be housis of 

personage. 1425 Rotfs af Parlt. WV. 2900/2 Noun resi- 
dens of Persons of holy Chirche, upon theire Personages. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 93 A certen knyght that was 
atron of a chyrche solde .. a personage to a certen clerke 
ior. xxvij. marke. 1544 Supplic. fo Hen. VIII (1. E. T.S.) 
34 Other patrons hane presented theyr clerckes to per- 
sonagyes & vicaragyes. 1642 Mitton 4 fod. Surect, iii, Wks. 
(1851) 288 Whether ..a good Personage, or Impropriation 
bought out for him would not improper him. 

8. 1377 Lancu. P. 72. B. xu. 245 And I hadde neuere of 
hym. aiciher prouendre ne parsonage jut of be popis 3ifte. 
1450 Rolls of Parlt, V. 206/1 Churches, Parsonages, and 
other Possessions, 1588 Fraunce Lazuiers Log. Ded, pivb, 
Their fathers haue either compounded with their Landlord 
for some pelting vicaredge, or payd ready money for a 
better parsonage. 1646 Royalist Com. eager (Yorksh, 
Ree. Ser.) 11. 57 He offers the parsonage of Hornsey worth 
£100 for £1000, ax704 1. Baown Two Oxford Scholars 
Wks. 1730 L. 5, I cannot exercise the Office .. without some 
Curacy, Riecaae, or Parsonage. 1818 Cavise Digesé (ed. 2) 
II], 60 The rectory or parsonage, which comprises the 
parish church with all its rights, glebes, tithes, and other 
profits whatsoever. 

2. (= Larsonage-house). The house attached to 
a parson’s living, the rectors house. Also, in 
later use, the house of a vicar, perpetual curate, 
or other incumbent of a parish or parochial district ; 
sometimes (esp. in U.S. and Colonies) applied to 
the residence provided for any minister of religion. 

1472 Willin Ree. St. Mary at Hill (E.E.T.8) 16 The 
parsonage & Chirchyerd of seynt Botolphes Chircle. 1523 
Fitzners, Surv. xx. (1539) 41 The syte of the personage 
standeth. .between the sayd hye way. 1628 Kane Aficroe 
cosmt., Surgeon ( Arb.) 62 tis ofter out of reparations, then an 
old Parsonage. a@1704 T. Brown 7wo Oxford Scholars 
Wks. 1730 I. 10 An old rotten Parsonage or Vicarage-house. 
1806 BowLes Banwell Ard ii. 34 Where the white parson- 
age, among the trees, Peeped out, : 

+3. The parson’s or rectar’s tithe. Sc. Obs. 

1818 Scotr Arf. Mfidé. viii, What have I been paying 
stipend and teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever sin’ the 
aughty-nine, and [ canna get a spell of a prayer for't? 

4, aitrib., as parsonage-garden, -~house, -land. 

1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (ed. Peacock) 145 Burnte by the 
said Churchwardens at the said parsonedge house. 1610 
Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Var. Collect. 1. 82 
‘The buildinge of the said cottage .. uppon the parsonadge 
land of Calne. 1796 Mrs. M. Rosinson Angelina 1. 26 We 
have but few houses of any note, and please your honour— 
only three... The parsonage-house, the poor-house, and the 
public-house. 1838 D. F. Strauss Lutheran Clergym. wh. 
273 The door of the parsonage garden opened, 

Parsonage, obs. form of PERSONAGE, 

Pa‘rson-bird. [See Parson 3.] 

1, A New Zealand bird (Prosthemadera nova 
zelandiz), so called from its dark plumage and 
white neck-feathers; also called poe-bird or tui. 

1857 C. HurstHouse WN. Zealand ¥. 118 (Morris, The 
most common, and certainly the most facetious, individual 
of the ornithology is the tui (parson-bird), 1866 Laoy 
Barxer Stat. Life N. Zeal, 93 (ibid.), ‘Vhe tui, or parson- 
bird, most respectable and clerical-looking in its ginssy black 
suit..and white wattles of very slender feathers. 

2. Applied to the Rook. 

tgoz Westm. Gas. 7 i= 2/3 Entirely devoted to the 
glorification of our friend Mr. Rook, the parson-bird, Lord, 
14 Feb, 12/1 We have no doubt that the ‘parson birds ' will 
keep up the ancient tradition and celehrate their weddings 
to-day. 

Parsondom (pa‘asondem). [f. Parson +-pom.] 
The state or quality of a parson; the domain 
of parsons, parsons collectively. 

1850 P. Crook War of Hats 3 All parsondom is up. 1860 
Trottore Framicy P. xiv, Vis sins against parsondom were 
grievous. 

Parsone, -elly, obs. ff. Parson, PERSON, -ALLY. 

Parsoned (pi:sond), ff/.a. [f. Parson + 
-ED 2,] 

1. Made or penned by a parson. 

1742 Younc WV. 7h. 1v. 840 Ve Deaf to Truth! peruse this 
Parson‘d Page, And trust, for once,a Prophet, and a Priest. 

2. Furnished with a parson, as a parish. 

3882 in Ocitvie. 

3, Married in church or chapel. co//og. 
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1886 Cassell’'s Eneycl. Dict., Married and Parsoned: A 
colloquial expression, signifying that all the necessary rites 
have heen performed. 1892 Emurson Son of Fens 154 
(E. D. D.) Don't you wish you was married?.. Don't you 
wish you was passoned ? 

Parsoner(e, obs. form of PARcENER, 

Parsoness (patusonés). co//log. or Aumorous. 


[See -ess1.]_ The wife of a parson. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility |, 121 The few good ladies,.. 
such as the parsoness,.. were extremely concerned. 1873 M. 
Contins Sgutve Sétchester 11. i. 3 A lady who was parsoness 
of the parish. 1898 Contemp. Kev. 75 The parson reigned 
supreme in the church, and the parsoness in the school. 

arsonet (paisene't), colfoy. or humorous. 
(f. Parson + -ET.] 


L. A parson’s child. 

1812 G. Cotman Br. Grins, Tivo Parsons xxv, The Parson 
dearly lov'd his darling pets, Sweet, little, mddy, ragged, 
Parsonets. 

2. A petty or newly-fledged parson. 

1834 Gen. P. Tuompson Luverc. I. 13 This is all ‘hay, 
straw, stubble ';—thestuff. .tomakeover tohireling preachers 
and fashionable parsonets. 1877 P. Brooxs /.ect. Preach. 
ii, (1895) 45 ‘Fhe people in the neighbourhood dubbed us 
‘parsonnettes’, 

Parsonic (paisgnik), a [f. Parson + -1¢ 
(after words from Gr.).] Of or pertaining to 
a parson; resembling or characteristic of parsons. 

1785 Mrs, S. Boys Coaértion 11. 74 He felt himself bold, 
not entertaining any great idea of parsonic valour, 1847 C. 

JRONTE ¥. Lyre xxxvii, His manners..are not to your taste? 
—priggish and parsonic? 1891 E. Peacock MW. Brendon 
1.284 A secular as well as a parsonic view of life. 

Parsonical (paisnikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL,] = prec. So Parso‘nically adv., after the 
manner of a parson. 

1750 Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) 11. 14, T am not stoieally 
advising, nor parsonically presehine toyou. 1834 Lu. Surr- 
nrookE in Life 1. 97 Please to let me know how your 
parsonical duties go on. 

Pa-rsoning, vi/. sb. [f. Parson + -1xe1.] 
Acting as a parson; doing parson’s work. 

ax7ga Wotcott (P. Pindar) Parson-deaéer, Meaning by 
pars'ning to support a table. 1887 ‘F. KE. Kessen fag. 
Country Life (1891) 8 There were..many very bad clergy- 
men, to whom what theycalled ‘ parsoning ‘was a simple bore. 

Parsoure, obs. variant of Prencer. 

Parsuadable, -suasion, obs. ff. PERSUADABLE, 
-SUASION. Parsy, obs. form of ParsEe. 

Part (part), sd. (adv.). Forms 1, 3- part; also 
4-5 paart, (pard), 4-6 pert, 4-7 parte, 5 perte, 
6 partt, 6- Se. pairt. [In OK. ad. L. fars, 
fart-en (in sense 2a); in 13the. a. F. part = Vr. 
fart, Sp., It. parte:—L. part-em part. “The pl. in 
ME, was sometimes Pars, after OF. pl. fars, 
earlier farz.] 

L. Portion or division of a whole. 

1. That which together with another or others 
makes up a whole (whether really separate 
from the rest, or more often only scparated in 
thought); a certain amount, but not all, of any 
thing or number of things (material or immaterial’; 
any one of the smaller things into which a thing 
is or may be divided (in reality or in idea); 
a portion, division, section, element, constituent, 
fraction, fragment, piece. (Now the ordinary 
word for this; in O., and usually in ME., ex- 
pressed by Drax 54.) 

When denoting a number of persons or things, often con- 
strued as a noun of multitude, with plural verb. 

[ex050 Lyrhtferth's Mandboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 317 
Rabanus cwyd pat se dvz hefd partes, bat symt davlis.] 
@1300 Cursor AL, 2036 Pof be werld es..Delt..1n thrin 
Races principale, Pe partes er noght perigale. ¢ 1380 

Vveur Sel, Wks. LIT. 339 Christis chirche .. hath bree 
partis. Pe first part is in Te wip Crist. .. The secounde 
part..ben seintis in purgatorie, ¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) il. 
13.0 part is at Parys, and the other part is at Constanty- 
noble. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 385/1 Paart, or deele, porcio. 
31535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1858) E. 37 In equall pairtis this 
Kinrik to dinide. 1938 Starkey England 1. ti, 51 One 
louyng one a nother as membrys and Bens of one body. 
1570 BitLincstey Lucid 1. Post.ix.8 The whole is equal to 
all his partes taken together. 1574-5 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot, Ser. 1. U1. 426 With all..partis pendicles and per- 
tinentis thairof. 1609 Brsre (Douay) Deus, vii, 22 He wil 
consume these nations in thy sight by litle and litle and hy 
partes. 1638 Junius /'aint, Anetents 292 Of all parts of the 
countenance the eyes are most powerfull, being as the sonle's 
window. 1726 tr, Gregory's Astron. 1.392 Let the Diameter 
AB of the eile te divided into two equal Parts in the 
Point C. a1774 Gotosm. Arist. Greece II. 264 The greatest 
part of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1. 168 Leading-part, that part of a tackle 
which is hauled upon, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Metaph. 
xxxvii, (1870) IT. 338 Whatever is the part of a part, isa 
part of the whole. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 443, Lagree, 
Socrates, in the greater part of what you say. 1882 7rmes 
25 Sept. 8 They formed hut a small part of deaths caused 
by infectious fevers. . : ‘ 

b. Often idiomatically used without article: 
part of = a part of, some of; so great part of = 
a great part of, much or many of; mos? part of, 
the majorily or greater part of, most of. 

£3375 Cursor Af. 3534 (Fairf.) Gif me part of bat pou 
grayde. a1425 bit, 19049 (Trin) A mon croked in pe 
palesy And had ben moost part of his daycs {so Late? A/S. ; 
Cott, & Gott. mast all), 1450 Paston Lett. V. 107 And part 
therof sold, and part ther of yaffe, and the remenaunt thei 


| dferéaé1. Prol., ] hane set one 


PART. 


departed among them. 1531 ‘TinoaLe F-xfos.1 John Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I]. 524 Part of his laws are ceremonies. 1611 
Bice /sa, xliv. 16 He burneth part thereof in the fire: with 
part thereof he eateth flesh. 1760 Jouxson /dler No. 97 P 5 
The road was passable only part of the year, 19778 /.earn- 
ing ata Loss \. 155,1 shall probably spend great Part of 
the Summer with him. 1827 Soutnev Alfst. Penins. War 
Il. 705 Great part perished before they could reach the wall. 
1847 ‘Fensyson /rinc. Prol. 47 Part were drown'd within 
the whirling brook. 1860 Wxewe t in Life (1881) s12 We 
were at Oxford great part of last week, for the meeting of 
the British Association. 

c. spec. An essential or integral portion ; some- 
thing essentially belonging to a larger whole; 
a constituent, element. (Also without article.) 

1732 Law Serious C. i. (ed. 2) 9 They must be made parts 
of our common life. 1742 Younc Wt 7A. 1x. 413. "Tis 
a prime Part of Happiness, to know How much Un auppi- 
hess must prove our Lot. 1816 Scort B4. Dwarf vi, ‘Fhe 
rider sate as if he had been a part of the horse. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemutr Resid. in Georgia t4 Yhat formed no part 
of onr discussion. 1879 Moztey Serum. 276 Affection is past 
of insight. 

2. Specialized uses of sense 1. 

+a. =fart of speech: see 19. Obs. (The earliest 
use in English.) 

¢r000 AitrRic Gram. xvi. (Z.) 107 Pry eacan synd med, 

fe, ec, pe man ecaenad on leden-sprace to samum casuin 

ises partes. /67d. xvii. 108 Anfeald getel Lyd on Misam 
patte ego ic, tu Su, Hehe. 1bid. xxxix. 242 Pes part mag 

beon gehaten dalnimend, a 1300[sce Pars}. ¢1483 Caxton 

Dialogues viii. 38 Doncttis, partis, accidents. ARONA 
(tite) The Posing of the Parts. 21637 3. Joxsox Eng. 
Gram. ix. Wks (Rtldg.) 777-8 In our baelish speech we 
number the same parts with the Latins...Only we add a 
ninth, which is the article. 

b. The name of a division or section of a book, 
play, poem, or other literary work ; in mod. use 
also sfec. Each of the portions of a work isstied at 
intervals, at a uniform price, and in thin covers, 
and intended to be afterwards bound up into one or 
more volumes. 

1450 tr. De /mitatione 64 Here begynnep be third parte 
ofinwarde conuersacyon..Capitulum primum. 1g51 TCKNER 
part of a great herball. 1562 
(¢zt/e) The seennde parte of Gutlliam ‘Turners herball. 1594 
(é7t/e) ‘Fhe Virst Part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous houses of Yorke and Laneaster. 1677 Lavy Cua- 
wortn in 12th Rep. Hist, AISS. Comm, App. v. 44. 1 have 
aia ane your Lordship with the last part of //udiFras, to 

help to heighten your mirth this Christmasse, 1742 VoUsG 
Nt. 1A, vu. 12 Thro’ various Parts our glorious Story runs; 
‘Time gives the Preface. 1873 Ruskin Stones Ven, 1. Pref. 7 
The architect had read his third part of the Stones of 
Venice to purpose. 1901 Daily Chron. 27 Wee, 3/3 The 
new Dickens would have to find a second Cruiksliank to 
illustrate any novel issned in separate weekly parts. J/odd. 
The work is now coming out in monthly parts. ’ 

te. An element or constituent of some quality 
or action, considered by itself (and with no stress 
on its being merely a part); a point, particular. 
(Usually in pf.) Hence aédso/. Point; matter, 
affair; respect (= Panty sd. 3). Ods. 

1963 f/onilies 1. Repentance wi. (1859) 545 Ve heard of the 
true parts and tokensof repentance, 1589 PuiEeNnam Ang, 
Poeste ut. xxiv, (Arb) 295 Hut at all insolent and viweonted 
partes of a mans behaniour we find many times canse tu 
mislike or to be mistrustfull, a 163g W. WHATELEY Proto- 
types u. xxvi. (1640) 43 Perfection of parts, is when all the 
parts of goodnesse are found in a man. a Locke £duc. 
§ 142 Nothing can cure this Part of I!l-breeding but Change 
and Variety of Company. 1719 Br. Ropixson in Perry 
fist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch 1. 209 If we neglect our duty 
in that part. 

3. A porlion of an animal body; either definitely, 
a particular member or organ; or indefinitely, a 
‘spat’, ‘place’ (cf. 13). Usually A/.; often with 
defining adj., as Ainder parts, inward parts; also 
absol. (euphem.) = privy parts. 

e1400 Desir, Troy 884 lason..anoyntide hym anon.. 
Bothe the face and pe fete, & all be fore perte. “1526 J/g, 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 3 God hath no lineamentes nor partes 
corporall. 15.. Sur A. Barton in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 
73 In a previe place and a secrete pert, He shoote hime 
in at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett thronghe harte. 
1535 Back parts [see Back a, 1). 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1 1. 41 Her neather partes misshapen, monstruons. 1598 
B. Jonson Lo. Van in [fun w. i, 1617 Moryson Ztin. mm. 
115 The inner parts of Goates. .are esteemed great dainties, 
especially in Toscany. 1634 Sir T. Weruret Trav. gr A 
eloth which should couer those parts, made to he priuate, 
2747 Wesey J’rimt. Physte (1762) 80 Wash the parts with 
Juice of Calamint. 1799 M. Unperwoon 7?reat. Dis. 
Children (ed. 4\ IL, 136, 1 had occasion to examine the 
parts fof a child] very attentively at the birth, 31899 4d/- 
butt's Syst. Med. VIN) 558 The patches in such parts may 
then assume a salmon tinge. 

+4. A minule portion of matter, a particle. Ods. 

1707 Curios, in Hush, & Gard, 31 The Entrance of some 
such small aqueons Parts, as may excite the Fermentation. 
1709 F. Wauxkssee Péys.-Aech. Exp. ii. (1719) 36 Woollen 
impregnated with saline and spirituous parts. @1774 
Goipsm, Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11. 88 Now the parts of 
the air, .. being in this case driven asunder by some external 
interposition, such as fire, or any other agent. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. \1. 278 The earthy principle, which is 
confounded with the indigo and some mucilaginons parts. 

5. spec. (with a numeral): Each of a number of 
equal portions into which a whole may be divided ; 
an aliquot part, exact divisor, submulliple. 

(a) With an ordinal numeral indicating the number of such 
portions in the whole, as @ third part, two third parts: 
Now more usually omitted by ellipsis, the ordinal thus 


PART. 


becoming a sh., as a@ third, two thirds, (6) With a 
cardinal numeral, implying a number of portions one less 
than the number which constitutes the whole, as ¢zve paris 
= two thirds, ¢Avee arts = three quarters. (Formerly also 
as collective sing., as ¢tvo part.) 

crago St. Michael 665 in S. Eng. Lee. 1. 318 3eot nis 
pare, to wonien Inne, onnebe be senenpbe part. ax1300 
Cursor M. 973 Pe half parte gladli or be thrid We wil pe 
giue, if pon it bid. 1375 Barnour Brace v. 47 Mair than 
twa part of his rout War herbreit in the tonne tharont. 
3386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 545 Ne koude man by twenty 
thousand part Countrefete the Sophymes of his Art. ¢1475 
Ran/f Cotlzear 123 He tyt the King be the nek, twa part in 
tene. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire ni. (1891) 11 Ffoure partes 
of five of this sheere is compassed with the sea. ¢ 1611 
Carman Litad x. 223 Two parts of night are past, the 
third is left t’ employ our force. 1660 Barrow Luedid v. 
Def. i, A part is 1 magnitude of a magnitude, a less of a 
greater, Ae the less measures the greater, 1706 E. Waro 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 12 The Queen allots him three 
Parts in eight for his singular Harards, 1813 Mar. Ence- 
wortH Patron, (1833) IIT. xli. 130 Possession .. being nine 

arts of the law. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 319 He was 

imself only three parts Roman, 
+b. Used by confusion or error as if = ‘times’, 
as in (6y) @ thousand part(s) =a thousand times, 
a thousandfold; éy the seventh part = scven times, 
sevenfold. Ods. (Cf. Deau sd. 1.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2157 Pai pleyne more be pouirte..of 
par hots ban pe soroze of bam-selfe by pe seuynt parte 
[Dudi, MS. dele), 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 3e schule 
haue 3joure licour by an hundrid part bettir gilt. 1528 
Tinpate IWVéks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 149 A thousand parts bétter 
may it be translated into the English, than into the Latin. 
1sgo Spenser /.Q. 1. ix, 48 Not he.. Might be compar’d 
to these by many parts. ¢16r1 Cuarman /é/ad To Rdr. 
(1865) 88 They..are ten parts more paraphrastical than 1. 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. ut. ii, 1 ine hetter news from 
the bake-house, by ten thousand parts, ina morning. — 

e. In expressing the proportion of the in- 
gredients of a mixture or compound: One of a 


number of equal portions of indeterminate amount. 

1615 Carman Odyss. 1x. 298 It was so strong,. .twas hefore 
allaid With twentie parts in water, 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters 111, 298 Two parts of this water poured into one part 
boiling milk. 3811 A. T. Tomson Lond. Désp. (1818) 512 
Take of pure sulphate of copper, two parts; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, three parts. 1854 Roxatps & Ricnarpson 
Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) Y. 183 One part of carbon consumes 
in hurning to carbonic acid 2§ parts of oxygen. 

+6. A medizval measure of time, equal to ps of 
an hour, or 4 minntes: see ATOM 7. Ods, 

2844 Lincaro AneloSax. Ch. (1858) I. xi. 158 Each 
- admits of four different subdivistons, into four points, ten 
minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. 

IT. Portion allotted, share. 

7. «A portion of something (material or imma- 
terial) allotted or belonging to a particular person ; 
a share. Somctimcs almost in abstract sense: 
Sharing, participation; interest, concern. 

Yo have part: to share, partake (fn, fof). To have 
neither part nor fot ins to have no share or concern in, to 
have nothing to do with (see Lot sé. 2b). See also art and 
part; Art sb. 16. 

a3300 Floris 4 Bl. 522 He moste kunne muchel of art 
tat pu woldest zene per-of part. @ 1300 Cursor J. 19585 Has 

u na part, coth petre, here, 1382 Wveur Aev. xx. 6 
Blessid and holy be, that hath paart in the first ajen risyng. 
1390 Gower Conf INI. 103 Cham Upon his part Aufrique 
nam. ¢1449 Prcock Aepr. un i. 277 The preestis and 
dekenes of the Oold ‘Testament schulden not haue part and 
Jott in the firste parting of the lond of Iewry. 1477 Eart 
Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 1 Aduersitees, Of the whiche I. .haue 
had my parte. 1538 Barr Yokn Baft. in Marl. Misc. 
(Malh.) 1. 216 My ways..with mennys ways haue no part. 
1601 Bartow Serv, Panles Crosse 23 We haue no part in 
Dauid, nor inheritance in the son of Isay. 1621 Bite 
Acts i,17. 1760-72 H. Brooxe fool of Qual. (1809) 1. 151 
We had neither art or part, concern or interest therein. 
1850 S. Dopete Romani Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 1g Death Can 
have no part in Beauty. 1891 DouGaut. Beggars AdZ (ed. 2) 
271 That she would bee neither part nor jot in his dis- 
honest career. ; . 

b. Allotted portion (without definite notion of 
division or sharing); possession (conxcr. or abstr.) ; 
one’s lot in life. Ods. or arch. 

1382 Wyeitr ’s. Ixii. 11 []xiii. 10] Thei shul be taken in to 
the hond of swerd, the partis of foxis thei shul be. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 594, 1 hane nozht had no part of 
children tweyne But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne. 
e1soo Vhree King's Sons 66 To obvie and abide the mile of 
oure lord, & to tnke suche part yn pacience, as he wol 
sende. 1609 Biste (Douay) //os. v. 7 Now shal a moneth 
devoure them with their partes. 1858 Neate Bernard de 
AM. (1865) 36 The Lord shall be thy part. 

8. A person’s share in some action; what one 
has to do; function, office, business, duty. Formerly 
in f/, when referring to a number of persons. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x1. 245 Be liklynes the mast cowart 
Semyt till do richt weill his part. 1451 Marc. Paston in 
P. Leit.\. 201 He seyd itt was not his parte to do itt, 1542 
Una Eras, Apoph. 297 The partes of menne is, to reioyce 
in the behalf of the commenweale. 1563 /fomdlies u. Repent- 
ance \1. (1859) 544 It is therefore our parts..to pray unto our 
heavenly Father. 1611 Brace Auth iii. 13 But if hee will 
not doe the part of a kinseman to thee, then will I doe the 
part of a kinseman to thee, as the Lord liueth. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. vm. 561 Accuse not Nature, she hath don her part. 
1712 Avpison Spect. No. 418 ? 7 It is the part of a Poet to 
humour the Imagination. 1865 Tro.tore Selton Est. xxii. 
254 Was it not a brother’s part to go toa sister in affliction? 
1882 Tintes 23 Sept. 4 Theartillery did its part with its usual 
devotion. 

9. Theatr, The character assigncd to or sustained 
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by an actor in a dramatic performance; a réle. 
Also, the words assigned to or spoken hy an actor 
in such a character; hence, a written or printed 


copy of these. 

1495 in Sharp Cou. Afyst. (1825) 36 Payd for copyyng of the 
ij knyghts partes, & demons. 1584 /id. 38 To Jhon Cope- 
stake, for playenge of Esron his parte xxd. 1600 Sitaks. 
a.¥. £. 1. vil. 142 All the world’s a stage..And one man 
in his time playes many parts. 1622 Masse tr. déeman's 
Gueman CAU/ 1. 264 Let every man take his Qu and _per- 
fect his owne part. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 18076 They 
must be called off the are and receive Parts more suitable 
to their Genius. 1809 Matkin Gil Blas n. viii. P 2, 1 was 
sent on the boards in children's parts. 1882 11.C. Mertvare 
Faucit of B.\.145 Minna in the ‘ Pirate’ would be more 
the line of part to fall to you. 

b. fig. A character sustained by any one, either 
as a special office or function (nearly = 8), or as 
assumed or feigned. 

To piay (act) the part of: to act as or like; to perform the 
function of. Te play(act)a part: to perform a function, or 
pursue a conrse of action ; also, to sustain a feigned charac- 
ter, make a pretence, act deceitfully. 

@ 1400-50 Alecander 361 Pan pe figour of a freke he sall 
tnke eftire, And preualy in pat part a-pere 3owe be-forne. 
axs48 Hatt Chron, Rich. {ff 50 Homfrey Cheiny plei- 
yng the parte of a good blood hounde, foloed the tract of y* 
flyer, 1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. iv. 27 Where left, he went, and 
his owne false part playd. 1663 Butter Aud. 1. ii. 205 None 
ever acted both Parts bolder, Both of a Chieftain and a 
Soldier. a@173a Gay /adies u. vi. 2 The man of pure and 


| simple heart Thro’ life disdains a double part. 1886 Barinc- 


Govutp Court Royal xxxv, He was unskilled to act a part 
and spenk half the truth. 1891 Speaker 11 July 36/2 The 
Referendum and the Initiative. ..have a great part to play in 
the future of Switzerland. 

+e. ¢ransf. One who performs a part, an actor. 

21643 W. Cagtwaicnt Commuend. Verses Fletcher's Drantn 
Poents, That some who sat spectators hane confessed... 
(they] felt such shafts steal through their captiued sense, As 
made them rise Parts, and go Lovers thence. 

10. Afss. The melody assigned to a particular 
voice or inslrument in concerted music, or a written 
or printed copy of this for the use of a particular 
performer; each of the constitaent melodies or 
successions of notes which make up a harmony. 
Hence ¢ransf. Each of the voices or instruments 
which join in a concerted piece. 

1526 SKELTON Magny/ 1481, 1 synge of two partys without 
amene. ¢ 15986 C'ress Pemsroxe Ps. vu. vi, Phou my harp 
the consort make, My self will beare a part. 1597 Mortey 
fntrod. to Mus. 1 Musicke bookes.. being hrought to the 
table: the ntistresse of the house presented mee with a part, 
earnestly requesting mee to sing. 1674 PLavrorp Shéll Aus. 
nui.1 The Parts of Musick are in all but fonr, howsoever 
some skilful Musicians have composed songs of twenty, 
thirty, and forty parts. 1706 A. Beprorp 7emfple Mas. iii. 
55 This one Voice or Part is mentioned as the greatest 
Excellency of the Temple Musick, 1889 E. Prout Har. 
tiony (ed, 10) iv. $ 94 Most music is written in four-part har- 
mony, and the parts are generally named after the four 
varieties of the human voice... The highest part is called the 
treble, or soprano, the next below this, the a/te, the third 
part..the ¢evor, and the lowest part the dass. 

+11. A picce of conduct, an act (usually with 
qualification expressing praise or blame). Ods. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castigtione's Courtyer st. (1577) MJ, 
Alonso Garillo,.haning committed certaine youthfull partes 
..was by the Kings commaundement carried to prison. 
1579-80 Nortu Plxtarch (1895) U1. 333 Pausanias..com- 
mitted many insolent partes by reason of the ee authority 
he had. 1596 Raceicu Discov. Guiana Aij, For your 
Honors many Honorable and friendlie parts, 1 have hitherto 
onely returned promises, a 1632 T. Tavior God's Fudgent. 
Lon. i (1642) 155 He .. after shewed bim many other un- 
kinde and unchildly parts. 

12. A personal quality or attribule, natural or 
acquired, esp. of an intellectnal kind (?as a con- 
stituent clement of one’s mind or character, or ?as 
allotted to one by Providence: cf. gift, ¢alent) ; 
almost always in f/. Abilities, capacities, talents. 
Usually with an adj. expressing excellence; also 
absol. =high intellectual ability, cleverness, talent. 
Now arch., rare in speech. 

1g61 T, Hony tr. Castigione's Couriyer 1. (1577) Gvijb, 
To set his delite to hane in himselfe partes and excellent 
qualities. 1598 L ‘dee’ Ev, Man in Hum ui, 1 ne're 
saw any gentlemanlike part (in him). /éfd. 1v. i, A gentle- 
man..of very excellent good partes, 1§99 Sutaks. M/uch Ado 
v. it 64 For which of my bad parts didst thou first fall in 
lone with me? 1627-77 Fectuas Nesofzes 1, xxxiv. 88 
We miagnifie the wealthy man, though his parts be never 
so poor, 1678 Barcray pol. (1841) 283 Three things go to 
the making up ofa minister. 1. Natural parts, that he be 
not a fool, 2. Acquired parts, that he he learned in the lan- 
guages [ete]. 1710 SteEte 7atler No. OL 5 Cournge is 
the natural Parts of a Soldier. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) II. 351 A man of Parts, hut a most vile, 
stinking Whigg. 1806 G. Cannine Jeet, Wks. (1827) 49 But 
if, amongst this motley crew, One man of real parts we view. 
1844 Macautay #ss., Lard Chatham (1887) 818 Some of 
them were indeed, to do them justice, men of parts. 1 
‘lan Mactaren’ Bonnie Briar Bush (1899) 5 A Lad o 
Pairts. asgox Besant /roe Fears’ Tryst, etc, (1902) 196 At 
school the son was a steady lad, of good, not brilliant parts. 

III. Region; side. 

13. A portion of a country or territory, or of the 
world; a region, qnarter. (Usually in A/.; often 
with a vague collective rather than plural sense.) 

(When the words of te world or the like are added, the 
sens¢ is 1 ahove : e.g. ; 

¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb) i. 4 If a man come fro pe west 


° 
PART. 


partys of pe werld. 1538 Boorve in /uirod, Knowl, (1870) 
Forewds. 53 Few frendys ynglond hath in theys partes of 
Europe. 1560 Daus tr. S&idane's Cont. 132 Going into 
the foure partes of the worlde.) 

¢ 1400 Destr. Tvoy 217 And all prouyns and pertes pi pes 
shall desyre. 1558 Ksox Firs? Blast (Arb.) 20 Women in 
those partes, were not tamed nor embased by consideration 
of their own sex and kind. 1607 MippLeton Michaels. 
Term wi. iii. 52, 1 am a mere stranger for these parts. 
a1674 Ciarennon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 2 One who ha's 
spent many years in foreign parts. 1725 Berketry Pro- 
posal Supplying Ch. in for. Plant. Wks. ll. 215 To 
propagate the Gospel in foreign parts, 1833 Rep. Sed. Com- 
mnittce on Munic. Corporat. 334 The mixed jurisdiction in 
the Parts of Kesteven. 1861 if FivzGerato Let?. (1889) J. 
277 Let me know when you come into these parts, 

b. Part of Fortune (Astrol.) : that point of the 
heavens in which the moon is when the sun is in 
the ascendant or ‘ horoscope ’. 

1696 in Puitures (ed. 5). 1819 Witson Dict. Astro/. 
a 1836 Smepiey Occult Se. in Encyel, Metrop. 1855) XXX1. 
31 She lart of Fortune, is the distance of the moon's 
place from the sun, added to the degrees of the ascendent. 

+14. Side (4¢.); hence, direction in space. Ods. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferwnd. 3517 Y schal take out to anoper 
& prykie frohem anon. a 1548 Hatt Chron,, Hen. 1V 30 

Made a bridge over the river on the part of saint Denis 
strete, and so escaped. rgsz Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. 
(1895) 34 Sume here and sume there; yea, verye manye of 
bothe partes. 1574 Bourne Aegiment for Sea(1577) Introd. 
5), Ifthat the Sonne.. be unto the North part, or Southe 
part of the Equinoctiall. 1611 Brece Luke xvii. 24 As the 

ightning that lighteneth out of the one part vnder heauen, 
shineth vnto the other part vnder heauen. 1774 T. Hutcnin- 
son Diary 7 Sept., [Norwich] is on every part walled in. 

= Hayp sé, 321, Now rare. 

1485 Caxton Paris & V.67 On that other parte he had 
grete drede. 1534 Cromwett eZ, 17 Nov. in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 391 Neglecting of thone parte the 
kinges highnes honour fo be preserned..of thother parte as 
it were contempnyng all frieeodeship in giving place to a 
litle Lucre. 1587 Gonpinc De Mornay iv. 40 On the 
contrary ag? his mind seeth not itself, but only turneth 
into itself. 1882 Stevenson Mew Arad. Nes. (1884) 135 On 
the other part, J judged that I might lose nearly as much. 

te. fig. (Father’s or mother’s) Side (in genealogy). 

(Cf. Har 5d, 2.) Ods. 

1558 in Strype dan. Ref. (1709) 1. 1. App. v. 398 All other 
your majesty's ancestors..of the part of your said mother 
(cf. L, ex parte materna), 8 2 

15. Side (/ig.), in a contest, dispute, question, 
contract, or any relation of opposite persons or 
bodies of people; party ; cause, 

13 § Barpour Bruce vu. 624 Clyffurd and wauss maid a 
me fe Quhar cliffurd raucht him a cole, And athir syne 
drew to partis. ¢1380 Wet Sed. Wés. H1. 363 Pe fend 
hab pe strenger part here ban pe part of eke 1396 in 
Scott. “Antig XIV. 217 This indenture made.. betwx..Scher 
Heury Synclar..on the ta part and .. Scher Jone of Der- 
mounde on the tother part. ¢1489 Caxtox Blanchardyn 
xlvii. 179 Of that other part, they marked well that wyth 
subyon were grete Suson of men. 1526 Tinpate Alaré ix. 
40 Whosoener is not agaynste you is on youre parte. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus Ajb/1 A Senatu stat .. he 
is on the senates part. x592 Kvp Sf. Trag. 1. ii, 64 
The victory to neither part inclinde. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 356 Betwixt the Nations let her hold the Scale, 
And, as she wills, let either Part prevail, 1882 H.C. Merivace 
Faucit of B.\. 107 No word had heen spoken on either part. 
1884 Bythewood §& Farman's Prec. in Conveyancing (ed. 4) 
1. 402 An agreement made... Between ——..(the vendor) of 
the one part, and ——~..(the purchaser) of the other part. 

b. concr. A party; a body of adherents or 
partisans ; a faction. Now rare or Obs. 

61330 R. Brenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10455 When bope 
partis come to pe eile 1386 Cuaucer Ani's T. 1724 
Arcite & eek the hondred of his parte. 1534 In Lett. Sup- 
ps: Monasteries (Camden) 9 Bothe the seyde partes 

athe ben more ardente now. .then they were before. 1560 
Das tr. Sieidane'’s Cont. 409 He in dede would gladly 
have (ees both parts, 1g96 Srenser & 0. 1v. iv. 25 Then 
gan the part of Chileseere anew To range the field, and 
Levee i ning . ( ). Ob 

Cc. pl. ? = part-fray (see 29). Obs. rare. 

1600 Lovk About You t. iit in Hoa. Dodstey N11. 401 
Shift for thyself, good Skink; there's gold, away: Here will 
be parts. 1616 ry Efigrants cx, (Casar] lived 
scarce one just age, And that midst envy and parts, 

IV. [f. Parr v.] Parting. 

+16. Parting, separation, leave-taking. Ods. rare, 

x605 18¢ Pt. feronimo it. vi. 27 O cruell part; Andreas 
bosome bears away my hart, 

17. The parting of the hair. U.S. P 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 489/1 His 
straight, smooth hair, with its definite part. 

. Phrases. a 

18. Part and (or) parcel. (The addition of 
parcel emphasizes the sense of part.) ; 

a. Part and parcel, emphasizing sense 1c; cf. 


PARCEL 56. 1b. ar 

(1414: see Parcen sd. 1b.) 1535-6 def 27 Hen, VIM, e311 
This present Act, and euery part and parcel therof, shall 
extend (ete. /é:d. c. 26 The.. Lordships..to be part and 
parcell of the sane hundred (of Wesebery). 1592 West 15¢ 
Pt. Symbol. (1647) 100 [To] suffer the same and every part 
and parcell thereof to descend come and remaine according 
to the true meaning of this Indenture, 1664 Compleat 
Clark 795 Vhe said Capitnl Messuage, Lands, ‘Tenements, 
Hereditaments, and Premisses, and every part and parcel 
thereof. 1837 Gorinc & Prircnarp Alicrogr. 106 This heing 
part and parcel of my present subject. 1846 McCuttocn 
Ace. Brit, ets) .194 The places referred to are, to 
all intents and purposes, part and parcel of the metropolis. 
1866 Dove Logie Chr. Faith y. i. § 2. 272 The moral law 
of the conscietice is part and parcel of man himself. 


PART. 


b. Part or (nor) parcel. 

1459 [see Parckt s& 1h 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VITI,c. 11 
Vuited,..to and with the countie of Hereford, as a member, 
part, or parcell of the same. 1539 Aet 31 Hen. Vill, c. 13 
Allsuch Right for] Title .. to the premisses, or to any part 
or parce)l therof, 1576 Freminc Paunopl. Epist, 64 Neuer 
A part or parcel thereof left vndiscouered. 1664 Compleat 
Clark 6 As often as it shall bappen the said annuity of a 
hundred pounds or any part or parcell thereof to he behind 
and unpaid, 1867 Lanv Heaszat Cradée £. iv. 126 The 
Protestants alone have no part or parcel in the sacred 
inheritance. Sets 

19. Part of speech (Gram.) [L. pars oration?s]. 
Formerly also part of reason (REaSoN 56.1 3 ©), 
or simply fart (sense 2a). Each of the gram- 
matical categories or classes of words as deter- 
mined by the kind of notion or relation which 


they express in the sentence. 

Usually reckoned as eight, viz. noun or substantive, ad- 
jective, pronoun, verb, adverh, preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection ometunes as nine, the article being reckoned 
separately from the adjective). Formerly the participle was 
often reckoned as a distinct ‘part’, 

1481-1530 [see Reason sd.! 3c]. 1509 Hawes /’as/. 
Pleas. vy. (Percy Soc.) 24 For as much as there be Might 
partes of speche, I would knowe ryght fayne, What a noune 
substantive is in hys degre. r§30 Pauscr. Introd. 24 They 
have also a nynth part of reason whiche I call article, 
borowyng the name of the Grekes. 161z Bainstey Lard, 
Lit, (1627) 56 Q. How many parts of speech have you? Or 
how many parts are there in Speech? 4. Eight. 1921 J. 
Greenwoopo Axg. Gran. 62, 1 have not made the Article (as 
some have done) a distinct Part of Speech. 1866 J. Maa- 
tincau Ess. 1. 277 We. .must have the parts of speech before 
we can predicate anything. 

b. Principal parts (of a verb): those from 
which the otber parts can be derived, or which 
contain the different stems in the simplest forms. 

In Latin Grammar, applied to the first pers. sing. pres. 
indic., the infinitive eee the first pers. sing. perfect indic., 
and the supine (or in deponent verbs, instead of the two 
last, the perf. pple.) ; in English, and Teutonic langs. gener- 
ally: see quot. 1870. 

1870 Marcu Comp, Grant. Ags. Lang. 78 The Principal 
Parts [of a verb] are the present infinitive, the imperfect 
indicative first person, and the passive participle. 

20. Most part: the greatest part, most; as adv. 
mostly ; + vost part al/, almost all ; + the more part, 
the greater or major part, the majority. 

13.. &. Allis, 5390 Pe mest parte pereof hy slowen. 
éx400 Desir. Troy 13308 The most parte of my pepull put 
to pe dethe. 1523 ioe Berners /*rotss. 1.772 Pie towne 
was than mooste parte all the houses covered with strawe. 
1526 Tinnate Acts xix. 32 The moare parte knewe not 
wherefore they were come togedder. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. 
(S. 1. S.) 166 (Mankynde] teuand maist part in all vice, 
1693 //umours Town 48 Their Spendthrift Sons.. have 
dipt most part of their Estates in Judgements, Bonds, and 
Warrents. A/od. He lives there most part of the year. 

b. For (the) most part, the most part, + for the 
more part: as concerns the greatest part, in most 


eases, mostly. 

£1386 Cnaucer Reeve’s Prod, 4 For the moore part they 
loughe & pleyde. ¢140o Maunoev. (1839) xix. es ben 
alle, for the moste part, alle Pygmeyes. 1594 R. Asutey 
tr, Loys le Roy 13 They ride the most part, without sadles, 
spurs, or shoes on their horses. 1685 Lovet. Gen. First. 
Kelig. 123 Bishopricks and Monasteries,.. for most Part, in 
great Disorder. 1833 Ht. Maatineau Berkeley Banker 1. 
viii. 166 The shops were for the most part closed. 

+21. Some part: as adv., in some parts; to 


some extent ; somewhat. Qés. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arnis (S.T.S.) 14 It [the visiou] 
be sum part subtile to understand. 1569-70 Tragedie 140 
in Satir. Poems Reform, x, Lord Darlie, Of quhais rair 
bewtie scho did sumpart farliec. , 

22. Bear a part: to sustain a part (as in 
acting); to take part: = 23 b. 

ex6zx Cuarman {tad Anagram (1865) 73 No spirit in our 
blood But in our soul's discourses hears a part. 1912 
Arsutunor John Bull ui, John Bull's mother ., bears a 
part in the following transactions, 1782 Paiesttry Corrupt, 
Chr. II. tx. 186 The king himself.. bore a part in it. 

23. Take part. a. To share, partake of or év 
(ef. sense 7); b. To participate 7 (some action), 
to assist, co-operate (cf. 8). 

1384 Wyceiir //ebr. ti, 14 Therfore for children comuneden 
lo fleisch and hlood, and he also took pat of the same, 
@ 1533 Lo. Beaners Axon Ixxxi. 245 Such as regarded her 
were constrayned to take parte of her sorow. 1596 SPENSER 
¥. Q. w. ix. 24 Each one taking part in others aide. 3875 
Jowrtr Plato (ed, z) IV. 19 Philebus..takes no further 
Part in the discussion, 

ce. To take part with, to side with, range oneself 
on the side of (see sense 15). Zo take the part of, 


to espouse the side of, to support, second, back up, 
€1420 Lypa. Assembly of Gods 1058 Vertu was full heuy, 
when he sy Frewyll Take part with Vyce. /did, 1220, 
haue gret meruayll Ve durst he so bolde Vyces part to tak 
1545 Brinnrow Lament, (1874) 8o The lewes cried out 
agaynst Christ, takynge parte with the highe prestes. 1560 
Daus tr, Steidane's Comm. 34 They shal) doubtles have mo 
to take their parts. ¢1611 Cuapman /éad' 1. 570 To take 
rt Against Olympius, 1732 Lepiaap Sefhos IT. 1x. 338 
¢ took your part in this war. 4850 7ais’s Mag. XVII. 
joe Some took part with him, some with Carrol, 1875 


I 
Ke, 


owett Plato(ed. 2) IT]. 251 Zeus sent him flying for taking 
¢r part when she was being beaten. 


+24. A part, on part, early analytical ways 
of writing APART, q.v. Ods. 

1470-85 Matoay Arthur. xv, We wiile go on parte. 

25. For my part: as regards wy share in the 
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matter; as far as Jam coneerned (cf. on my part, 
ete., 28): so for his, our, your part, etc. 

€1440 Generydes 3013 Syr Anasore the knyght, and ser 
Dare}l,..Eche for his parte quyte hym self full wele. r4s0- 
1530 Jfyrr. our Ladye 137 We oughte to offer yt vp vnto 
hyne with tie lod for his parte, and meke our selfe for 
our parte. is5z LA. Conn Prayer, Communion, 1 for my 
part am here present. 1663 Botiea //rd. 1 ii. 35 But as 
for our Part, we shall tell ‘Che naked Truth of what befell. 
1762 WuiteHEan School for Lovers w. i, 1 wish all the 
women were jin the bottom of the sea, for my part. 1818 
MG. Lewis Sral. HW. fed. (1834) 185 For my own part, 
T have no hope of any material benefit. 

26. a, In part: partly. 

1380 Wyeur Se/, és, ILL. 351 1t may be purgid in part. 
1868 Grarton Chron. [1. 663 The lawes of the realme, in 
part he reformed, and in part he newely augmented. 1612 
Biste x Cox. xiii. g For we know in part, and we prophesie 
in part. 1642 J. Eaton ffoncy-c. Free Fusit/, 374 Yo make 
himselfe righteous by his own works, either in whole or in 
part. 1878 Hurron Sce?t iti. 30 The lady herself was in part 
responsible for this impression. 

c. In good part: favourably or without offence; 
in tll or evil part, unfavourably ; so zu better, dest, 
worse part, ete. Chiefly with ¢ake, or the like. 
(CE. L, tv bonam partem accipere, or interpretart.) 

isso Knox Let. QO. Adiz, in First Blast (Arb.) App. 60 
Interpret my rude wordis in the best part. 1g60 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 35, Fearinge lest the duke should it 
take in ee part. /éfd. 107 ‘Thus verely doe they frendly 
counsell them, nnd requyre them to take it in that parte. 
¢1566 J. Aupaytr. Beaystuan’s Theat. World \iij, Accepting 
[it] in good part. 1g85 T. Wasuixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
1. xxii, 28 b, Bread, wine, and sweet water..were accepted 
in better parte then the answeare of the grand maister. 1594 
Suaxs. Kick. //f, ut iv. 21 Which I presume hee'le take 
in gentle part. ¢1612 Cuarman [ifad xxiv. 124 And myself 
take that wrong..To Hector in worst part of all, 1961-2 
Hume fist, Eng. (1806) TV. 1x. 544 The parliament took 
this remonstrance in ill part. 1867 ‘l'roctorr Chron. Barset 
1. xviii. 160, I am sure that he will take it in good part. 

+27. Of the part of, of my part, etc.: = on 
the part of (see 28); also, of my part, from my 
side, from me. Oéds, 

e¢1s30 To My Heart's Foy 9 in Pol. Rel. & L.. Poems 40 
Yf ye liste to hane knoweliche of my part, I am in hel 
(= health], god thanked mate he he, As of body. 1565-73 
Coorza Fhesaurus Ajb/1 All this is of my part, or maketh 
for me. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Micholay's Voy. te vic 4b, 
(The) Moores, to whom of our partes was made good cheere. 
isos Snaxs. Fohn v. vi. 2 Of the part of England, «1626 
Bacon New 1/7, (1627) 6 We of our parts saluted him in 
a very lowly and submissive manner, 

28. On the part of (any one, ov his part, etc.): 
on the side of; as regards (his, etc.) share in the 
action, as far as (he, etc.) is concerned (cf for 
my part, 25). Also, Proceeding from (the person 
or party mentioned) as agent; made or performed 
oy ’ ee 

e400 Desir, Troy 11836 Priam on his part, & his prise 
knightes,..no swyke thoghtyn. ¢1420 Lypc, Asseoxhly of 
Gods 460 On my part no defaute hath be. 1526 Tixpace 
1 Pet. iv. 14 On their parte he ts evyll spoken of: but on 
youre parte he is glorified. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows m. 
§ 2. 183 Without any cause, or provocation on Israels part. 
1667 Mitton /. Z.tx.7 Foul distrust, and breach Disloyal 
on the part of Man,..On the part of Heav'n Now alienated, 
distance and distaste. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. iv. 1. 503 
The conclusion, that no excess of tyranny on the part of a 
prince can justify active resistance on the part of a subject. 
18975 Jowett /atv 1, 20 No objection on my part, I said. 

VI. 29. Combinations and attributive uses: 
part-book, a book containing one part (or a 
number of parts printed separately) of a harmonized 
musical composition (see 10); +part-fray, a con- 
flict between two parties or factions (o4s.); part- 
musie¢, musie in parts (esp. vocal) ; part-singing, 
singing in parts; part-writing, composition of 
music in parts, combination of parts in musical 
composition (sce 10), Sce also Part-sono. 

1864 A. MeKay Hist. Aidmarnock (ed. 4) 278 A complete 
set of *part-books of Ilandel’s‘ Joshua’. 1889 W. S. Rocnsrro 
in Grove Dict. Afns. IV. 739 Separate volimes, well known 
to students of mediaeval Music as ‘the old Part-Books', 
1631 Hevwoop Maid of West un. Wks, 1874 11. 282 Pox of 
these *partefrayes, 1880 H. F. Frostin Grove Dict. 3/us. U1. 
658 When secular *part-music again occupied the attention 
of composers, it took the form of the glee rather than that 
of the madrigal or part-song. 31899 Datly News 2 Nov. 6/3 
Once the craze was all for issuing volumes in paris; to-day 
*part publication is almost unknown. 1859 Geo. Exior 
A. Bede xix, \t had cust Adam a great deal of trouble .. to 
learn his musical notes and “part-singing. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed, 10) iv. § 95 Rules which the student must 
observe in *part-writing. ; 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. [CF£. similar use 
of Parcen sé. B.] In part, partly, in some degree, 


to some extent. a, qualifying vb, or phrase. 

1513 Moar in Grafton Cévon. IL. 787 The king made his 
mother an answere part in earnest and part in play. 1535 
Coveap, Dan. ii. 33 His fete were parte off yron, and parte 
of earth, 1591 Sytvesten Du Bartas t. vi. 517 Toth’ end 
each Creature might,. Part-sympathize with hisown Element. 
1604 Suaxs. O¢K. v. ii, 296 This wretch hath part confest 
his Villany. 1647 Taapr Como. 2 Tint, i, 12 The ship that 
is part in_the water, and part in the mud, 1704 Porr 
Windsor For. 18 Waving groves..part admit, and part 
exclude the day. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., ‘It rains 
part’, it rains a little. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother viii, 
A lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 

b. qualifying adj. or ee 

Properly hyphened when the adj, is used aft71d. 


PART. 


1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, 71,1. iii. 60 One.. who (halfe through) 
Giues o're,and leaues his part-created Cost A naked subject 
to the Weeping Clouds. 183z MoTnerweit Poems (1847) 
266, I watched those cold part-opened lips. t Mail 
14 Dec. 3/6 A part-heard case of alleged dealing in bogus 
cheques. a 

@. qualifying sb, With agent-nouns and nouns 
of action, still of adverbial character, as in par/- 
payment, payment in part, action of partly paying, 
PART-OWNER; but with other sbs. functioning as 
an adj. In part-time, part-way, ctc. often = part 
of (the time, the way): cf. half-time, half-way. 
Usually hyphened to the sb., and the combination 
may be used a/frib., as in part-mine pig-iron, 
absol. fart-miue, pig-iron partly from native ore ; 
part-lime girl, a girl engaged for part of her time. 

1818 Hatram Mid. Ages (1872) J. i, 122 A part performance 
of Gregory IT's engagement, 1833 Ht. Martineau Jr. 
Wines § Pol. i. 1 Av excursion of part business, part 
pleasure. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ, we xx. § 159 (1875) 
447 «\ part-cause of the trausformation of the Earth's crust. 
1878 Kosw. Sata Carthage 238 It was part payment only, 
payment in full was scill to come, 1875 Kinciaxe Crimea 

+ iv. 70 He moved some battalions part-way towards the 
frowning Sapount Heights. 1891 Last, Daily Press 26 
Aug. 2/1 Wanted, a_ Part-time Girl, 15), fer housework. 
1893 Daily News 20 Nov. 2/6 Staffordshire part-mines are 
458 6d to 46s 6d and 475, according to mixture: common, 


, 359 to 36s; and all mine hot-blast forge iron, 6os to 62s 6ct. 


1896 féid, 30 Oct. 10/5 Gentleman .. open to part-time 
engagement to manage the advertising of a cycle firm. 
1896 [Weston Gaz. 29 Jan, 1/2 The part-authors, and part- 
condoners, of the horrors in the Armenian provinces. 

Part (pat), v. Also 4-5 pert, 4-6 parte, 6- 
Se. pairt, Pa. pple. parted, in 4-3 (8-9) part. 
fa. I. part-ir (pr. pple. fari-ant, 3 sing. pres, 
indic, fart, pres. subj. parte). formerly ‘to part, 
sunder, divide, sever ; also’ (in mod.Fr. now only) 
‘to pait, depart, remoue, or goe from’  Cotgr.) 
=Pr. and Sp. partir, It. partive:—L. fartire (in 
cl. L. usually partirz) to part, divide, distribute, 
share, £ pars, part-em, stem farti- Part sb.J 

I. 1. fans. To divide into parts (by actual 
local separation, or by marking or assigning 
boundaries, or merely in thought); to divide, break, 
cleave, sever. Now somewhat rare. 

To part the hoof: to have cloven hoofs icf, Diving v. 1b). 

1275 On Serving Christ 27in 0. E. Misc. gt And Adames 
eyres beop parted on bre. ¢1330 R. Beusne Cheom (1810: 
49 Knoute. parted pe lond in fonre parties. 41340 Lamon 
fsalter xxi. 18 Pai partid his clathes in foure partis. c144o0 
Promp, Paro. 35/1 Partyn asundyr, or clevyn, ..diztdo. 
1483 Cath. Angel, 270/2 Yo Parte in thre, fripardir?. 1594 
Witiopirn A visa xiv, A heavy burden wearieth one, Which 
being parted then in twaine, Seemes very light. 161: Biss 
Lew. ii. 6 Thou shalt pare itin pieces, and powr oyle thereon. 
— Deut. xiv. 6 Every beast that parteth the hoofe, and 
cleaneth the clift into twoclawes. 1650 ‘I'rary Comin. Hava, 
xiv. 21 That torrent of fire..yet parted it self; making a 
kinde of a lane, 1874 Geren Short fist, ii. § 9. 112 The 
besiegers were parted into two masses by the Seine. 

tb. Arith. = Divide v. ga. Obs. 

1879 Dicces Sfratiot. 8 To deuide or parte, is ingeniously 
to find how oftentimes the diuisor is conteined in the number 
to be dinided. , ' 

ce. To separate (the hair), as with a eomb, on 
each side of a dividing line or parting. 

2615 G. Sanpys Trav. 68 The haire of their heads.. They 
part it before in the midst, and pleate it behind. «1822 
Suewrey />, Wks, (1888) 1. 405 The hair delicately parted 
on the forehead. 1839 Yeowrtn ane. Brit, Ch. iii, (1847) 
jo The hair of his upper lip being parted on both sides lay 
upon his breast. ; 

dad. Aaut. To break, or suffer the breaking of 
(a rope) so as to get loose from an anchor, a 
mooring, a vessel in tow, etc. Also adso/. to get 


loose in this way. 

1793 Seaton Ldystone £. § 149 In the attempt, it parted 
the grappling rope, 1800 Netson 26 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) 1. zoo She having ae her maintopsail and foresail, 
parted the cable, let go anotheranchor. 1854 G. B. Ricuaro- 
son Univ, Code vy. (ed. 12) § 3746, I have parted, sweep for 
my anchor when lam gone. 1892 Pad! Mail G. 9 Apr. 6/2 
He did not think that three of the best ocean tugs could 
have taken the lederation through the cyclonic seas with- 
out parting their hawsers, : 

2. intr. To suffer division, be divided or severed, 
to divide, break, cleave, come in two or in picees. 

157g W. Witxinson Confit, Famtlye of Love 16b, The 
clouen ayre, which parteth in sunder at the end of his 
arrow. 1716 B. Cuvacn Hist, PAilip's War (1865) L. 11 
They came into the Country Road, where the track parted. 
1801 SoutnEv Thalaba x1. xxxviii, The gentle waters gently 
part In dimples round the prow. 1830 Marryat A?ng's 
Ovwzn liv, The frigate parted amidships. 1898 Daily News 
24 Nov. s/s The cord parted, and he was dashed to the 
pavement lifeless, : 

3. ¢rans. To dissolve (a connexion, etc.) by 
separation of the persons or parties concerned: in 
special phrases, as fo fart company, to dissolve 
companionship, take leave, separate (= sense 6); 
to part a fight, fray, to put an end toa fight by 
separating the combatants (see 4); to part beds, 
to cease to live together in wedlock (04s.). 

1426 Lype. De Gurl, Pilger. 9168 Truste ek trewely, Ve 
parté neuere company. ¢1§86 C’ress Pempaoxe Ps. cv. 
xi, Of seas and winds he partes the fight. 1s99 SHAKs. 
Much Ado\.i. 114 Welcome signior, you are almost come 
to part a fray, 1698 Favea Ace. £. fndia § P. 46 The 


PART. 


Vice-Admiral ..left not off till Night parted the Fray. 1 
Steers Zatler No. 150 #4, I could name Two, are after 
having had Seven Children, fell out and parted Beds upon 
the boiling of a Leg of Mutton. 1844 Dickens Aart. 
Chas. xxxvii, They parted company at the gate of Furnival's 
Inn, 1875 Jowert Piato (ed. 2) IV. 380 He parts company 
from the vain and impertinent talker. 1883 H. Daummono 
Nat. Law in Sp. W. ii. (1884) 76 The point at which the 
scientific man is apt to part company with the theologian. 
b. To dissolve, break up (an assembly), rare. 

13.. Cursor Af, 13850 (Gott.) Wid pis pai partid pair 
semble, 1720 OzeuL Vertot's Rom, Rep. VW. 1x. 132 The 
Night coming on, parted the Assembly, before anything was 
decided. 

4. To put asunder, separate, sunder (two or 
more persons or things, or one fvom another); to 
separate (combatants) so as to stop the comhat; to 
make a separation between (companions, lovers, 
etc.). Also fig. to separate in thought, to put in 
a different class or category, to distinguish. 

€1315 SuoREHAM 1. 2089 sche hordom ne partep nau3t pe 
mane al fram hys wyfe. 13.. Cursor A. 390 (Gitt.) ‘To 

art pe dai fra be night. ¢ 1440 Generydes 2295 The kyng of 

ynggez ee them twayn. 1588 Suaks, 1. £. Lu 7 

ow canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy? 1602 — 
Hanr, v. ii. 312 Part them, they are incens'd, 1611 Brace 
Ruth i. 17 The Lord doe so to me, and more also, if ought 
but death part thee and me. — Luke xxiv. 51, While he 
blessed them, hee was parted from them, and earied vp into 
heauen. c164§ Howri. Leff. (1650) I. 242 A fool and his 
money is soon parted. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 
u. (1760) 87 [Horse-beans and tares) are easily parted 
with a riddle. 1830 Texsvson /sate/ ii, To part Error 
from crime. 1853 Kinostey //yfatia iii 35 The women 
shricked to their lovers to part the combatants, 

b. To keep asunder or separate; to separate, as 


a boundary; to forma boundary or interval between. 

1875 Lanewan Let. (2872) 50 Each windo arched in the 
top, and parted from oother..by flat fayr botted columns, 
1632 Litnucow 7raz. 1.56 Which Riner fence atso Dacia, 
from Mysia. 1781 Cowrer Charity 20 Where seas or deserts 
part them from the rest. 3859 TExnyson Geraint § Enid 
1118 AS..two wild men supporters of a shield, Painted, who 
stare at open space, nor glance ‘Ihe one at other, parted by 
the shield. 1874 Green Short Hist. i, § 3101 The peninsula 
which parts the Baltic from the Northern seas. 

¢. spec. in technical uses: (@) Jfefallurgy. To 
separate (gold and silver) from each other by 
means of an acid. (4) Paper Manuf. To separate 
(the damp sheets) after pressing. (¢) Comb- 
making, To cut (a pair of combs, or their teeth) 
from one piece of material by a special method, so 
that the teeth of cach correspond to the spaces 
between the teeth of the other. (¢ Zurning. To 
separate (a piece) from the block, as with a parting- 
tool: see PARTING zi, sb. 2, quot. 1879. 

1487 Act 4 fen, VI, c. 2 Preamble, Wt was of old Time 
used..to fine and part all Gold and Silver..needful for the 
said Mints. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat, Mechanic 766 The 
gold and silver to be parted ought previously to be granu- 
lated. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 927 Fine papers are often 
twice cee and pressed. /d/d. 1062 The one space..is 
allotted to the processes of eisolvite the silver, and parting 
the gold. 1895 /4d. (cd. 7) 1. 905 The teeth of the larger 
descriptions of comb are parted, or cut one out of the other 
with a thin frame saw; then the shell, equat in size ta two 
combs with their teeth interlaced, is bent like an arch in the 
direction of the length of the teeth. ..Smaller combs of horn 
and tortoise-shell are parted whilst flat, by an ingenious 
machine with two chisel-formed cutters, placed obliquely, so 
that every cut produces one tooth. 

d. intr. or adsol. To make or cause separation, 
division, or distinction. 

x611 Bisce, Prov. xviii. 18 The lot causeth contentions to 
cease, and parteth betweene the mighty (Covero., parteth 
the mightie asunder]. 1750 Boston Rec. (1887) XVII. 252 
Ina range with the Fence and ‘Trees which parts between 
1 Richardson Esqrs. Land..and Samuel Wells Esqrs. 

ud. 1850 ‘ennvson / Afent. xlviii, Her eare is not to 
part and prove. 

II. 5. intr. To become or be separated or 
sundered (from something); to be liberated or 
detached ; to proceed, emanate; to come off. rare. 

1300 Cursor M. 20755 Pan parted his hend fra pe bere. 
1594 Constaatr Diana vi. ix, But from his how a fiery 
arrow parteth. 1679 Estadl, Test 13 A stolen smile will 
part from me. 1717 Pore Fiotsa 95 Ev'n thought meets 
thought, ere from thelips it part. 186a Boarzow Wild IWales 


I]t. xv. 168 The sheep caught the disease and the wool 
parted, 

6. In reciprocal sense: To go or come apart or 
asunder, to separate. Of persons: To go away 
from cach other, qnit one another’s company. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6153 ke kinges & muche of hor 
fole aliue partede atuo. @ 1300 Cursor Af, 20264 Allas | hou 
sal we part in tua. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 2473 Pay acolen 
aud kyssen..and parten ry3t bere. ¢rg0o Maunpey. (Roxb.) 
xiii, 57 Pare pare it and Iordan partes es a grete brigg. 
e475 Kauf Cotfgear 572 Thus partit thay twa. 1596 
Srensea F. et vi. i. 10 So both tooke goodly leave, and 
parted severall. 1602 Suaxs. //am. 1, v.18 A Tale., Would 
+» Make,. Thy knotty and combined locks to part, And each 
particular hatre tostand on end. 1646 Crasuaw Delights of 
Afuses 119 Aud, when life's sweet fable ends, Sout and body 
part like friends. 1745 Gay Black-eyed Susan iv, We ouly 
part to meet again. a1732 — flare & Friends 61 But 
dearest friends, nlas! must part. 1817 SHevtey A'ev. {slam 
. xviil, Her lips grew pale, Parted, and quivered. 1842 
Texnvson Edwin Morris 70 We met to part no more. 1897 
Maay Kinostev JV. Africa 392, 1 give my guides buttons, 
reels of cotton,.. fish-hooks, aud matches, and we part friends. 
Mod. Here our roads parted. 
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b. Part from: (a) to separate from, go away 
from, lenve (see also 7); (4) = next 6 (now rare), 
@1225 Aner, R. 64 Hwon he parted urom ou. /did. 406 
Bute 3if ich parti urom ou, pe Holi Gost ..ue mei nout kumen 
to on. arzoo Cursor A, 13033 Herodias..wend to part 
fra herod. 1375 Bansova Bruce vi. 492 The hwnd hym 
tufit swa, That he vald part na vis hym fra. ¢1qoo Land 
Troy Bk, 10692 Yor at his my3 & his prowes He partied 
neuere fro him harmles. 1509 Hawes (ast. Pleas, xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 60 Fare well, she sayde, for 1 must parte you 
fro. 3591 Suaks. Two Gend. wv. iv. 102 This Ring | gave 
him, when he parted from me. 31747 C. Cotpen Hist. Five 
Ind. Nat. 3 This extremity obliged the Adirondacks to part 
from those of the Five Nations, 1863 Gro. Etiot in £i/¢ 
(1885) II. 365 Our poor boy Thornie parted from us to-day. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. in. ii. 174, I giue them with this 
ring, Which whe you part from, loose, or giue away, Let it 
presage the ruine of your lone. 1640 GLAPTHORNE IWValienstein 
tt. il, That jewell which you seeme To part from so 
unwillingly. 1793 A/instre? T11. 30 Grasping the shadow 
of power, whilst their poverty constrained them to part from 
the substance, 1860 Geo, Eutor in £é/e (2885) IL. 166 His 
precious bag, which be would by no means part from. 

ce. Part with; (a) = prec. a (now rare); (6) to 
let go, give up, surrender; to get rid of, send away, 
dismiss ; in mod. use also of a hody or substance: 
to lose, give off (heat, or a constituent or element). 

To eee with child (bairn): to be delivered prematurely, 
to suffer abortion (S¢.). 

313.. Cursor M, 17022 (Cott.) Kynd na saul suffers ar to 
part wit [so Gott; Trin, & Laud parte fro) man o-liue, 
1590 Suaks. Com. Err, vi 221 He was with me then, Who 
parted with me to go fetch a Chaine. 1600— 4. ¥. 2. ut 
1i. 235 How parted he with thee? 1643 Trarr Conon. Gen. 
xiii, 14 Abram had now parted with Lot, to his great grief. 
1766 Goipsa, Mic, HW’. ix, ‘The ladies seemed very unwilling 
to part with my daughters. 1871 M. Arnon Friend ship's 
Gart. 97 Just after T had parted with him at his lodgings. 

€1380 St, John Evang, 290 in Horstmann Affengl Leg. 
(1881) 38 He dredes his gude sal fro him fall, So bat he dar 
uoght part with all. 1g81 Petrie Guaszo's Cru. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 28h, The Dutches was driuen to part with one of her 
chiefe women. c1gga MaaLowr Jew of Malta w. 411 Oh, 
that I should part with so much gold! 1663 Bovte Arf. 
Hist. Colours ut. xtix. Annot. ii, Lixiviate salts .. dispose 
them [vegetables] to part readily with their tincture. 1718 
Freethinker No. 92 %3, 1) would part with all my Jewels, 
to be but Twenty. 1800 Asiat. Anu. Reg. Mise. Tr, 3927/1 
Such substances as are known to contain oxygen in the 
greatest abundance, and to part with it with the greatest 
facility. 1878 Date Lect. Preach. v. 131 Men will not part 
with what they have until you give them something better. 

@1g78 Lixoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. 5S.) 1. 62 
‘The 3cir following the quene pairtit witht bairne. .. The 
bairne was born quick and deccissit witht in schort space 
thairefter. 1722 Woorow Jéist. Ch. Scot. V1. 11. vili. § 7. 432 
All which put her to such Fright that she parted with 
Child, and never recovered. 1883 Granam HWritings 11, 20 
(E.D.D.) Maggy had parted wi! bairn. 

a. absol, To part with somcthing, esp. money ; 
to give or pay money. s/ang or collog. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., ‘He's a right un, he is: 1 know'd 
hed part‘. 1894 ‘J. S. Wintra’ Red-Coats 107 The master 
of Dorien was wily—what the country folk call unwilling 
to part’, At least, he would only part for a consideration. 

. intr. To take one’s leave or departure; to 


depart, go away; toset out. arch. [Cf F. partir.) 
In perfect tenses, it often took Je: ‘heis parted from Rome". 
@1300 Cursor Jf. 12975 Sum opir ansuar sal bou sai, Ar 
I fra be yite part a-wal cx1joo //avelok 2962 Hwan he 
wore parted alle samen, Haueluk bi-lefte wit ioe and gamen 
In engelond. 1382 Wvcur Mark i. 42 Anoon the tepre 
partide [Vulg. discessit]awey fro hym. 1400 St. Alextus 
(Laud 622) 384 For to dye it were my rizth, And hennes to 
party. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iv. 20 Who moued you 
to leue me, and to parte soo? 1592 Suaks. Tivo Gent. 1. i. 
1 But now he parted hence to embarque for Millain. 16aa 
. Boroven in Lett. Lit, fen (Camd.) 129 Mr. Norgate is 
parted from Rome..for England. 1642 Twvse in Vood's 
Life x Sept. (0...) 1. 58 They desisted aud parted awaye 
quietly. 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 1151/2 The Queen of Poland 
was parted from Janowits, to go and meet the King at 
Leopol, 1724 De For Alem. Careadier (1840) 44, I parted 
from Vienna the middle of May. 1814 Caay Dante, Para- 
dise vi. 142 Aged and poor He parted thence. 1885-94 R. 
Brvces “ros & Psyche Aug. xxiii, ‘But ere he parted’, 
said she, *he confer'd On thee the irrecoverable boon neo 
b. 70 part (hence, out of this life, etc.) : to die. 
erg25 Spec. Gy Warzw. 297 Whan peih sholen parten henne, 
Ful wet beih sholen here weie kenne Riht to pe blisse of 
paradys, 13.. Chron. Eng, 422 (Ritson) Er he" artede of 
thisse live. 1599 Suaks. Hen, V, u. iii, 12 A [= he) parted 
eu'n just betweene Twelue and One. 1616 B. Jonson Efier. 
1. xxii, At six months’ end, she parted hence. 1826 J. Witson 
City of Plague \. iii, go An angel sent from pitying heaven 
To bid him part in peace. 1878 Masgue af Poets 14, I 
know it well and yet in peace I part. 
+8. trans. To depart from, go away from, take 
leave of, Icave, quit, forsake: = DEPART v. 8. Obs. 
In quot. 1609, app. a mixture of ‘had parted this life "and 
‘had been parted from this life’. Cf. Pass v. 
aigag SKetton Z pit, Dé. ey Wks, 1843 IT. 398 But or 
1 parte the place, Up his hede he caste. 1587 Tuaarav. 
Trag. T. (1837) 39 That I should het my_countrey, to 
avoide My monstrous charge. 1593 Suaxs. Rick, //, att. i. 
Since presently your soules must part your bodies. 1609 
Gece (Douay) 2 Aface. v. 5 As though Antiochus had bene 
parted this life. 19787 Afixor iv. vi. 222 My regret at parting 
this second Eden. c1802 Mar, Encrwortu Aanet xiv, 
Though toth to part bis country, he could rather part that 
tior me. 812 L-raminer 14 Sept. 588/t One of the trans- 
ports,..having parted the convoy, was captured. 
b. To part with, give up: = 6b (d), c (4). dial. 
1823 Suaare Batlad Bk, (1868) 2 (EF. D. D.) O we maun 
rt this lore, Willie. 1899 Macaianus CAim. Corners 7 
E. D. D.) He wouldn't part his wife Molly at home for al 
the princesses in the world. 


a 


° 
PARTABLE. 


III. 9. ¢vans. To divide to or among a number 
of recipients; to distribute in shares, apportion, 
(With various const.) Somewhat arcé. 

13.. A. Adis. 4678 He nam Daries tresour, And pertid 
hit among his kynne. ¢1330 R. Brunner CAron, (1810) 296 
He parted his wynnyng tlle his men largely. «1400-50 
Alexander 4318 Pe quilke is part vs, all pe pake, be parcells 
euyn. 1879 Spenser SAeph. Cat. Apr. 153, 1 will part them 
all yon among. 1586 C’ress Pansroke /s. cv iii, Let 
me part out Sichems fields. 1609 Iiste (Douay) 1 Alace. 
y. 20 And there were parted to Simon three thousand men, 
to goc into Galilee. @1661 Futsen Worthies (1840) IL. 503 
She parted herself, whilst living. . betwixt these three places. 
1715 Pore and Ep. Af’ss Blount 15 To part her time ’twixt 
reading and bohea. 1809 Bawpwen Domesday Bk. 332 This 
land was parted between qx Burgesses who have 1a ploughs. 
1876 Freeman Norw, Cong, 1V. xviii. 209 Lands which seem 
to have been parted out among the magistrates and chief 
burghers. 

10. To share with another or others; (of one 
person) to give a share of to another; (of a number 
of persons) to take cach a share of, divide among 
themselves. Now rare or Ods. exc. dial, 

13.. Seuyu Sages (W.) 2053 Yif thou wilt half parte with 
ous, Thou ssehale hit have, Sire Cressus. 1362 LancL. 
P. Pi A. x1, 50 Luyte louep he bat lord..Pat pus parteb 
with pe pore a parcel whon him neodep. 1382 Weir John 
xix. 24 Thei partiden my clothis to hem, and in to my cloth 
thei senten lott. 1386 Cuaucer Merch, T. 386 [He] 
thanked god..That no wight his blisse parten shal. 1484 
Caxton Fables af Alsop u. xviii, Ye shalle ae to gyder 
your good. 1500-20 Dunsaa Poenis lviii. 5 Giff thame the 
pelffe to pairt amang thame. 1588 Suans, ZL. 1. ZL. v. it. 
249 Long. Let's part the word. Afar. No, He uot be your 
halfe. 17.. Pope (J.), Jove himself no less content wou'd 
be To part his throne, and share his heav‘n with thee. 
1840 Dicxexs Of7 C. Shap xliv, Her friend parted his break- 
fast..with the child and her grandfather, 

+b. Zo part stakes (also to fart shares): to 
share, partake, participate, ‘go shares’ (with a 
person, 77 a thing). In quot, 1581, to make 
division or distribution (ofa thing defzveen persons). 

1g53 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 133 The Deuill and thei.. 
shall’ parte stakes with theim_one daie. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddou's Answ, Osor. 406b, To make Invocation to the 
dead, to part stakes of honour betwixt God and his Sainetes, 
1622 Maape tr. Aleman's Gueman d Alf it. 304, 1 might 
part shares with my wife. 1628 Gavte /’ract. The. Panegyr. 

To share the Honour with him, and part stakes in the 

rayse, 1665 Baatuwatr Comment Two Tales 42 This was 
before they parted Stakes. 

+11. intr. To make division into shares; to 
give or impart a share; to take or have a share; 
to share, ‘go shares’, participate, partake (zit 
a person; of or in, rarely with, a thing). Ods. 

€1290 St. Brandan 264 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 226 Heo wollez 
party par-of mid us, 1330 Ofwel 1658 And ef we ani 
g winne, For sope pou schalt parten per inne, 1340 
Ayenb. 38 Pe byeues he uelazrede byep bo pet parteb of pe 

yefpe. 1426 Lypc. De Guil, Piler. 4706, | fleede fotk that 

hongry be, Aud parte with hem off my plente. a 1578 

Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) I. 254 Lat me 
aud the Frinchemen pairt ets 1612 Brace 1 Sav, 
xxx. 24 As his part is that goeth downe to the battel, so 
shall his part bee that tarieth by the stuffe: they shall part 
alike. 1670 Watts in Rigaud Cory, Sc? Men (1841) II. 
519 Who longs to hear of some here willing to part in the 
impression of my things at Leyden. _ 

+12. ¢rans. and adsol. To give a part or share 
of; hence, To give away, bestow, impart. Ods. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pt. A, 1.156 Bote 3e.. loue pe pore, And 
such good as Ged sent Treweliche parteu, 3e naué no more 
merit [ete.]. 1382 Wyeur Baruch vi. 27 (Thei] nether 
parten to seeke man, nether to beggynge. ¢ 1430 Lyps. 
Mix. Poews (Perey $oc.) arg With glad herte parte thyn 
almesse. 1822 World § CAtid in Haz! pa 1. 243 For 
poverty I part in many a place To them that will not 
obedient be. r i i 

+13. To mix or temper (wine) with other liquors 


or substances, Obs. [Cf. F. couper le vin.] 

ai B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Freeze, a thin..Cyder.. 
us'd by Vintuers..in parting their Wines, to lower the Price 
ofthem. 1703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 67 To part a Butt of 
Muskadel. Draw half your Wine into another Butt; then 
take your Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so much 
Syrup as will not prick;..heat them up, and let it rest after 
you have blown the froth from off it [etc.]. 


IV. +14. ¢rans, To side with, take part with. 


(Cf. Party v. 2a.) Obs. rare. 

652 [see Partine 752, sb. 6]. 1669 Macrartane Genealog. 
Collect. (1900) 1. 58 Alexander Earl of ag a the 
Baliot. 173% Hedrow Corr. (1843) 11. 89 The influence of 
High Chureh in England, who oe our disaffected party, 
and stopped all prosecution of them. 


+ Part, ppl. a. rare. Obs. pa. pple. of prec, vb. 
= Parte. Part per pale = party per pale; as sd. 
= an escntcheon party per pale. 

1708 Brit. Afpetio No. 3. 2/2 the, that selleth Ale, Hangs 
out a Chequer'd Part per Pale. Part per Pale sells Ale and 
Beer, 186a Lonop, Wayside Jan Prel. 107 A Wyvern part- 
per-pale addressed Upon a helmet barred. 


+Partable (pitib’l), a. Obs. [a.OF. partable, 
f. partir, partant to divide, to Part.) 
1. Capable of being parted or divided; = PARTIBLE, 


1292 BRITTON 11. viii. § 5 Soit acune foiz le cors del eglise 
dintle ou partable de antiquité.] ¢1380 Wreite Se. Wes, 
III. 63 Watris. .remuynge, freele, and partable. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 It 7s peut in ffoure, 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V/T, . 33 §1 To be parteable amonges 
the seid Robert Dymmok, Thomas Laurence, and Kateryn. 
1632 1. L. Womens Rights 5, 1 have some kind of doubts.. 
whether ..it hee partable as among echeires. 


PARTAGE. 


apable of having a part or share z7; able to 


ze of; participant. 
Urns. De Guil, Pilgr. 9928 Ffor he wy] also he part- 
“thy merytes & guerdouas, a@14g0 Ant, de da Tour 
61 Heshalle be partable in the synne. 1527 Godden 
end in Docunt. St. Paul's (Camden) 188 Vouchesafe..to 
ke hym partable of thya excellent ioye. 

Partack, obs. form of PARTAKE, 

| Partage, sd. ° [a. F. partage = It. partaggio, 
med.L. partagium (13th c. in DuCange), f. F. partir, 
It. pariire, to PART: see -AGE, Formerly natural- 
ized (paitédz); but, since 18the., treated as F. 
(parta-z). (‘A word mercly French’ J.)] , 

ir The action of dividing; division; partition ; 
esp. division into shares. Also aéé77d, 

1598 Datuncron Afeth. Trav. F iv, The Comfrerie were 
against the Leaguers, for their partage. 1399 DANIEL Le. 
Octavia Wks. 1717 I. 75 Unequal Partage, to b'allow'd no 
share Of Power to do of Life’s best Beneftt. @ 1656 Ussurr 
Ann. (1658) 335 In the partage of the kingdom..she seemed 
a tittle incliaed to her youngest son, 1781 1. Dicry sé. 
Ace. Guernsey 6 The Fief Noble goes directly to the Eldest, 
unless he will put it iato Partage with the rest. 1857 Mus- 
Grave Pilger, into Dauphind 1. iii, 58 The partage system, 
which parcels out the laad into these infinitesimal patches, 

2. A part, portion, share, lot. 

1456 Sie G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S,) 160 Thir pure folk 
has na charge, na takis na lyfing, na partage of the weris. 
1go2 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 370 Deth 
eternall uato hym is his partage & pope herytage. 1598 
Datuneton Meth. Trav. If iij b, That the yonger soanes of 
the King cannot have partage with the Elder. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat, Hon. u.i 67 [Such] as should fall to their 
lot and partage. a1661 Futter Worthivs (184) III. 388 
Divine Providence. .stopped the flowiag of those salt-spriags 
-.till the poor were restored to their partage therein. 1763 
H. Watrotre Let, to H. S. Conway 21 May, Vivacity is by 
no means the Jartage of the reach. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhone, Darro, etc. 1, 281 Exempt from the cracl pouading 
that is the Jarzage of inside places, 

q| Mistrans. L. compages. 

1593 Q. Eviz, Boeth. 1. pr.v. 31 What is there that wantes 
a spirit and lymmes partage [Cuavcre joiatare], that Jastly 
may seeme fayre to the myndes and Reasons aature ? 

So + Partage v, /rans. [F. partager, 21400], to 
divide into parts. Os. rare. 

e186 C'ress Pemproxe /’s. xxv. viii, Childrea thou shalt 
bring, Of partag’d earth the kings aad lords to hee. 


Partakable, -takeable (paitékab’l), a. 
rare, [f. next + -sBLy.] +a. Capable of par- 
taking. Ods. b. Capable of being partaken, 


1632 J. Havwarn tr. Biondrs Eromena 96 He neither saw 
his favours participated, aor any person partakeable of them. 
r7ox Norris /idcad World t. v. 256 Seeing in what degrees 
his Divine essence was imitahte or partakable, 

Partake (piitzk), v. Also 6-7 pertake, 7 
Se. partack, [Back-formation (after 1530) from 
Partak-1NG, PARTAKE-R, which were 16th ¢, synco- 
pated forms of the earlier regular combinations 
part-taking, part-taker, repr. .. particeps, -cipium, 
Cf. housckeep vb. from housekeeping, housekeeper. 

As a direct formation,a vh. Jart-fake would have been 
against Eag. idiom. In 16-17 ¢., the fecliag of connexion 
with fake vb, was so weak, that the pa.t. and pple. were 
often partaked.] f di 

I. ¢vans. 1. To take a part in, to share in. 

1589 Garene Menaphon (Arb.) 32,1 lent you sighes to par- 
take your sorrowes. 1994 Carew /fuarte's Exam, IV its vii. 
(1596) 96 The propertie of the generall is equally partaked 
hy the special. ¢16x1 Cuarman /¢fad 1x. 362, I never will 
partake his works, nor counsels, as before. 1751 Jonnson 
Rambler No. 153 7.3, 1 had never..partaken one triamph 
over a conquered fox. 180g Sovtnev Afadoe in HW. xin, 
‘The old man Partook that feeling. 1863 Kinctake Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 234 Adventurers who were williag to partake 
his fortunes. : 

b. To share (a meal); to take (food or drink) 
in company with others; hence (without the idea 
of sharing), To cat or drink of, to take some of, 


to ‘take’. Now rare or Obs. (Cf. 4b.) 

1617 Sin W. Mure Affse, Poems xxi. 114 Thou may par- 
tack such as this soyle affords. 1725 Pore Odyss. tv. 298 
Alternate all partake the grateful springs. 1795 SouTHEY 
Joan of Are 1. 29 Vhey..reclined Beside him, aad his 
frugal fare partook. 1837 TickNoa in Li/é, etc. (1876) II. iv. 
71, When the cardinal had partaken the sacrament he ad- 
miaistered it to her. 

te. To share in (a communication or news), to 


be informed of, be made acqnainted with. Oés. 
e1ggz Martowe Yew of Malta v. 296 And, Gouernour, 
aow eae my policy. 1605 1s¢ Pt. feronimo 1, iv. 70 
But has the King pertooke your embassy? 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 IT}. 5 May we without offence 
pertake the ground of it? 1667 Minton P. Z, x11. 598 Let 
her with thee partake what thou hast heard. 3 

t 2. To give a part of (something) ¢o or share it 
with another or olhers; to impart, communicate; 
esp. to communicate information ahout (something), 
to make known. Oés. 

1561 IT, Hoy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Kv, A 
liberall man that partaketh his goods in commoa with his 
friends. ¢ 1585 Cartwricnt in R. Browne Ausw. 87 Christ, 
who. .hath partaked vnto them his holy spirite. 1594 MAR. 
tows & Nasne Dido iv. ii, If yon would partake with me 
the cause Of this .., I would he thaakfull for such curtesie, 


1611 Suaks. Wint, 7. v. ili. 132 Go together. .your exulta- 


tion Partake to exery one. 
+3. To make (a person) a sharer or partaker 
(of information or news) ; to make acquainted with 
something ; to inform of. Obs. 
Vou. VII. 
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1565 AVS. Cott. Cad. Pix. lf. 218 Your lordship, Iam sure, 
is partaken of such letters as I write to Mr. Secretary. 1590 
Srenser 7. Q.u. iv. 20 My friend, hight Philemon, 1 did 
partake Of all my love aad all my privitie. 

II. tztr. 4. ‘To take a part or share in some 
action or condition; to have a portion or lot in 
common with others; to participate. Const. zy, 
of (t with) the thing ; wth the person sharing, 

e1g85 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 69 Howe then should 
the people partake with them ia the sacrifices? 1597 Bearn 

Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 412 As for Cleopatra, .. as 
she partaked of the sin, so shee did of the punishment. 
1640 Hanixncton Edw. /V 105 The King having even after 
@eath partaked with the troubles and disgraces of his life. 
1664 Maavett Corr. Wks, 1872-5 I. 161 The Kiang my 
Master has seat me. .to congratulate in His stead, and per- 
take of Your Majestic's present felicity, 1708 Sranuore 
Parapkr, (1709) 1V. 244 This Care you have partook of. 
1771 Gotps. //ist, Zug. 1V. 308 Bred ia a luxurious court, 
without partaking in its effeminacy, 1838 Wartier Quaker 
of Old. Time iii, He felt that wroag with wrong partakes, 
‘That nothing stands alone. 1882 Srurcnon 7 reas, Dav. 
Ps, cxix. 74 We do aot only meet to share each others’ 
hardens, but to partake in each other's joys, 

b. esp. (with of) To receive, get, or have a share 
or portion of. Often used without any notion of 
sharing with others, esp. in reference to cating and 
drinking, = to take some of, take of, take. 

1601 R, Jounson Aingd. § Cone, (1603) 122 There is no 
cittie that doth more absolutely inioy her owae commu- 
dities, and doth more freely pertake of others. 1615 G. 
Saxpys /'vav. 14 The streets dg ates all the night lang 
partake of their musicke, 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Avond/'s 
Banish'd Virg. 34 If it... partaked of its substance and 
colour, 1656 Biount Glossogn, Maraséte, a flatterer,.. onc 
that is still hanging on some rich man..to the end to per- 
take of his good cheer, 1795 Gentil, Alag. 543/1 Nonjuring 
clergymea and their families partook very largely of his 
benevolence. 1805 F.snty Crark Banks of Douro EL 41 
Her solitary meals she partook of in the apartment neat the 
eating room. 1818 Cruise Mivest (ed. 2) I. 254 He would 
of course have no right to partake of the money, till their 
claims were satisfied. 1865 Dickens J/wt. Fr. att. iv, Your 
papa invited Mr. R. to partake of our lowly fare. 

te. To share the nature of; to have some of 
the qualities or characteristics of. Oés. 
e1s85 R. Browxy Aust. Cartwright 64 They did par- 
take with such watchemen, 1620 T. Grancrr (0. Logife 
104 So trnce partaketh more of warre then of peace. 

To have something ef, possess a certain 
amount of (a quality or atiribute) ; + formerly also, 
To contain some of, have an admixture of (a 
material substance) (0és.). 

é 1615 Bacon Ads. Sir G. I iliers ii, § 16 The attorney 
of the duchy of Lancaster .. partakes of both qualities, 
partly of a judge, aad partly of an attorney-general. 1627- 
77 Fettaam Nesolves 1. xvi. 23 For that which doth pacae 
on both: it makes Just God, a friend to unjust man, 
without heing unjust. 1776 G. Sesrte Building in Water 
40 Where the Gravel partook of Mud. /érd. 43 Sea- 
water that partook of putrid Water, runniag from a foul 
Sewer. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Lreak/-t. iii, 21 Scientific 
kaowledge, even in the most modest persons, has aingled 
with it a somethiag which partakes of insoluace. 

+5. To take part w7/h a person, take sides, Ods. 

e1600 Suaks. Sonn, cxlix, When | agaiust my selfe with 
thee pertake. 

+ Parta‘kener. Olds. vave. 
of ParTAKeER, 

1565 STarLeToN tr, Bede's Itist, Ch. Eng. 48 Aad it is 
mete suche mea were partakeners, and inheretors with the 
Angels in heanen. — Morir, Faith 113, Tam partakner 
of all those that feare thee and kepe thy conmaundements. 

Partaker (pirtéko1). Forms: a. 5-7 part 
taker, (5-6 parte taker, 6 parte-taker, parte- 
taker, parttaker, 6-7 part-taker). 8, 6~ par- 
taker, (6-7 per-). [Comb. of Part sé. + TAKER 
(perth. after fart-cakeng; rendering L. parti-ceps). 
In 16th c, the combination of the two /’s in par?- 
taker hegan to be simplificd, giving partaker.] 

1. One who takes a part or share, a partner, 
participator, sharer. (Now viewed as agent-noun 
from PARTAKE v.: = one who partakes.) 

a, ¢1400 Desty, Troy 2183 (MS, after 1300) Aad part taker 
of my payne with prickyng in hert. 1483 Cath. <ingl, 270/2 
A Parte taker (A, Partitakere), particeps. 1526 TinpaLe 
Luke v.10 James and Jhon the sonnes of Zebedei which 
were partetakers with Simon. — 1 Cor. ix. 10 He which 
throssheth_ia hope shulde be pe taker of his hope. 1561 
Koen tr, Cortes’ Arte Navig. Pref., All the other are part- 
takers therof more or lesse. 1602 DEKKER Satiromastix 
Wks. 1873 1. 244 Thou shouldst have beea haag’d, hut for 
one of these part-takers, 1611 Sprep #/ist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 
1024 You valde make theia part takers off your neat 

B. 1547 Boorpe Srev. s/ealth xxii, Partaker of good or 
euyll, 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Conturationis particeps, 
a partaker of the conspiracie. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin, 
125 All mea are pertakers of it. 163 Sie S. D'Ewes Auto. 
biog. 26 Apr. (1845) 1H]. 31 Weat to Lavenham, where I was 
a partaker of a good sermon. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat, Ded., 
‘Yo..be partaker with him in new Scenes of Action. a 1774 
Ilarte Soccius to Rusticiana 14 Joiat partner of my life, 
my heart's relief; Alike partaker of my joys or gricf. 1866 
G, Maeponaco Ann, OQ. Neighs. viii. (18978) 129 Man must 
be a partaker of the Divine nature. 

+2. One who takes another's part or side; a 
supporter, adherent, partisan. Ods, 

2a 1300 Chester Pl. viii. 321 (MS, ¢1600) And all his par- 
tackers I shall slea aad beate downe. 

a. 1545 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 4 To command ., the 
said Donald aad all utheris his part takeris. 1593 7eé/. 
Troth’s N.Y. Gift (1876) 8 When a woman distrustes of any 
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helpe to come fram any part-taker, shee will bee glad to please 
hir husband. 1653 Nissen 66 ‘That they would not want 
assistants and part-takers even in the very Court it self, 

B. ars48 Tlate Chron, Hen. 1 20 ‘To the great dis- 
pleasure and long unquictiag of kyng Henry and his par- 
takers, a 1656 Ussier stam. iv. (1658) 35 ‘There grewa long 
war hetweea his partakers and the partakers of David 
1700 TrrreLe dfist. Eng. 11. 844 The Partakers of Lewis 
were to be indemnified. . 

Partaking (paita'kin), v4/, sb. Forms: a, 
4-6 part(e taking, 6-7 part-taking, parttaking; 
also B. 6-7 parts-, parts taking. y. 6- partaking. 
(Comb, of Part sé,4+Taxixe vl. sb. (perh. orig. 
a literal rendering of L. participatio). As in prec., 
simplified in 16-17th c. to partaking; in which 
inodificd form it gave rise to the yb. Partake, of 
which it is now viewed as the vhi. sb.] 

l. ‘The taking of a part or share; sharing, 
participation. 

1382 Wyetr 1 Cor. x. 16 The breed which we breken, 
wher it is not the delyage [g/oss or part takynges 77 
parting ; xd. participatio] of the body of the Lord? 1400 
Apol, Lolt. 12 Iw part takyng of pe defaut. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 270/2 A Part lakynge, particifacio, 1526 TINoaLe 
1 Cor, x. 16 V's not the breed which we breake partetakynge 
of the hody of Christ? axz1g Snanr Uhs. (1754) LV. Sera. 
vi, 108 In order to the partaking of his benefits. 

+2. The taking the part of some one; the action 
of laking sides (in a dispute or contest). Ods. 

a, 1548 Una, ete. “rasm. Par. Matt, ii. 27 Na nede of 
helpes, riches, power, parte taking. 1611 Sprep //isé. Gt, 
Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 976 Remembring withall the mischiefes 
of part-takings. 1646 Kart Monn. tr. Biondi’s Crril Warres 
vii, 84 Hearing that there was part-taking, aad tumults 
raised ia the City. 

B. 1539-40 Anp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 11 We 
should by our disagreement..cause a murmur znd parts 
taking among theinself. 1593 Aap. Bancrort Danag. 

‘osit. 1. 1. 3 ‘Yo draw them into partes-taking. — 1598 
Datiixcton Aleth, Trav. Riv, Yhe ambition of the house 
of Gnise, and the parts-taking with them, aad those other 
of Burbon, is guilty thereof. 

y. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, en. VT 2h, Forgettyage clerely 
the dinersite of faccions & voyce of partakyng. @ 1618 
Rareien Jains S£ (1651) 23 Joyniag with them in their 
partakings and Factions. 1652 Eart Moss. tr. /arula's 
fol. Disc. 50 ‘Vhere was no siding nor partaking studied 
amongst them, 

Parta‘king, f//.a. [orig. part-taking: cf. 
prec.] That takes part, or partakes; + taking 
another’s part or side (o/s.); sharing. 

1639 Ln. Dicny, etc, Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 113 Mens 
part-taking suhtilties have given toGod's Word many various 
acceptions, /#fd¢. 131 ‘Through any partaking passion, or 
forelaid designe. 1756 II. Jonrs Fard of f:ssex 52 The 
kind condoliag comfort of a dear Partaking friend, 

Partan (pa-iadn). Se. and north. dial. Also 6 
partane, pertane, 7-y parten, 9 partin, parton, 
(app. from Celtic: in Gael. paréan, Manx fartan, 
Ir, fartén, fortdn crab; ulterior history unknown.] 

1. Acrab; esp. the common crab, Cancer pagurus. 

61425 Wyxtoun Cron. 1. 813 In to pe watyr of Ganges... 
wormys als of hugis streaythe, Lyk to partanys heyr ar 
fa, And on par cors has armys twa. 1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 
159 Plutarque rehersis ane exempil of the partan, quhilk 
repreuit ane of hyr 30ng partans, be cause the 30a partan 
vald nocht gang ecuya furtht, hot rather sche 3cid ernkit, 
bakuart, and on syd. 1693 Wattace Deser. Orkney Isl. ii. 
14 Lobsters, Partens, Mussels. rzz0 Sippatp /72 1. ii, 
[i] 55 Cancer marinus Vulgaris, the Common Sea-Crah; 
our Fishers call ita Partan. 1816 Scott Antsg, xi, A half- 
a-dozea o’ partans to make the sauce. 1894 CrocketT 
Raiders (ed. 3) 75 Progressing, as the partan. .is said to do, 
backwards, 

b. The shore crab, Carcinus menas. 

1790 Grose Provine. Gloss, MS. add. (C.) (E.D.D.), 
fartan, a kiad of small crah..not eaten, as it is said to be 
poisonous. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Parten, the 
shore crab, Caveinus manas. 2 

2. fig. An ill-favoured or ill-natnred person. 

1896 Barrie Zomny iv. 45 Tak’ that, you gloweriag 
partan] 1899 Crockett A. Afark xx. 163 A silly partaa o' 
a haira like this, 

3. atirib. and Comb, partan-cage, a crab-trap; 
partan-crab = sense 1; pa‘rtan-face, an ill- 
favoured or sour-faced creature, a lerm of abnse: 
ef. sense 2; pa:rtan-fu'll a., as full as a crab is 
of meat ; pa‘rtan-ha:nded a., close-fisted, stingy ; 
pa‘rtan-toe’, a crab’s claw. 

1899 Crockett A. Afark xviii. 140 To set his “partan cages 
in Byness Bay. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xxii, A boat, that 
was backed likea “partan-crab, 1895 Rov //orseman's Ha. 
xii, (E. D. DJ), Aaswer yoursell, *parten-face, gin you're 
grown sic a wonder o’ wisdom. 1787 Tavior Poems 56 
UE. D, D.) She was sae *partan-fu' o pride. 1823 Gar 
Entail xei, Ye *partan-handit,.. Mammon o’ uarighteous- 
ness, a 1568 ‘ Listis Lordis, f sali yow teil’ 57 (Bannatyne 
MS.) With ten *pertane tais, And ayne knokis of wiadil strais, 

Partargo, obs. form of Borarco, Poraroo. 
€1640 [Suirtey] Capi. Underwit mn. iii. ia Bullen O42 22, 
(7883) II. 371 Oh the Neats tongnes and partargoes that 
haue eatea. 

Partch(e, Parte, obs. ff. ParcH v., Part, Party, 
Parted (pa‘itéd), p/. a. 

I. [pa. pple. of Part v.: see-ED1LJ] 

1. Divided into parts; severed, cloven; divided, 
as the hair, by a parting. 

1590 Suaks. Afids. N. iv. i, 194 Me-thinks 1 see these 
things with parted eye, Whea euery thing seemes double. 
1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1v. 302 Hyacinthin Locks Round from 
his parted forelock maaly hauag Clustriag, ee 


PARTEDNESS. 


* Woman! when I behold thee’ ii, Light feet, dark violet 
eyes, and parted hair. 

b. ot. Divided or cleft nearly to the base, 
asa. corolla or calyx; esp. with a numeral indicating 
the number of divisions, as 3-farved, tripartite. 

1880 Gaav Struct. Bot. vi. § 5 (ed. 6) 245 The calyx or 
corolla .. is said to be parted (3-parted, 5-parted, etc.). 

ce. Her. =PaRty 2.3; tence of cloth, trappings, 
ete.: cf. Party a. 2. 

1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexli. Sij, A mylk whyte stede 
-.trapped with cloth of gold and rede parted [ed. 1520 
partyed] to geder, 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Meraldry D iij, 
Armys partit aftir the long way. /éid, D vj, In armys partit 
it is requyrit alway that the partys of the colouris be equall. 
1562 LEiGn Armorie 44 Purted per Pale. 1568 Gaarton 
Chron, 11. 383 Two fayre steedes, trapped in mche cloth of 
Golde, mantel of red and white, 1823 Ruttea Fonthilt 
p. xxi, Beckford, Parted per Pate Gules, and Azure. — 

+d. Of diverse kinds or colours intermixcd ; 


parti-coloured, pied. Ods. (Cf. Party a, 2.) 

¢1380 Wvcur Iés. (1880) 471 Herfore biddip God in his 
lawe pat his men shulden not be clobid in wollun & Jynnun 
partid to-gidere, 1570 Noatu Dovi’s Philos. (1888) 70 So 
goodly a heaste..with his parted hide (halfe blacke, halfe 
white) and blased starre in the foreheade. 

2. Separated, sundcred; pisces or standing apart. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /Ziad v. 898 So soon his wound’s parted 
sides ran close in his recure. 1927 Gav ables 1, xxxiv. 38 
Awhile the parted warriors stood. 1879 Brack Macleod of 
D. xii. 372 With her sancy eyes and her laughing and parted 
lips. 

3. Departed, gone away; dcceascd, dead. arch. 

1593 Suaxs, 2 fen, V/, m1. ii. 161 A timely-parted Ghost, 
Of nshy semblance, meager, pale, and bloodlesse. 1597 
Waaner Add. Eng, 1. i. 3 Their parted fathers Ghost. 1795 
Sovrury Joan of Are vin.93 And hymn the requiem to 
his parted sonl, @1838 Camrsett. Last Afan, Yet mourn 
I not thy ‘parted sway, Thou dim discrawned king of day | 

4, Divided between two or more ; shared. 

1596 SPENSEA ae v1. ii. 48 So off he did his shield, and.. 
him up thereon did reare, And twixt them both with parted 
paines did beare. 

TI. (f Parr sé. + -Ep2.] 

+5. (Usually with qualifying word.) Furnished 
with or baying (good, mean, etc.) ‘parts’ or 
abilities (see Part sd. 12); gifted, talented, ac- 


complished. Oéds. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hlum, Pref.7 A Man well 
parted, a sufficient Scholler. — Cyathia's Rew vy. ii, A man 
rarely purted, second to none in this court. 1628 Earte 
Microcosm, Detractor (Atb,) 43 A detractor .. commonly 
some weak parted fellow. 21668 Davexanr News ie 
Plymouth uw. Wks. 1873 IV. 126 Detter parted, more polite 
and vers'd in The rules of courtship. 

6. Charged with a dramatic part or charactcr, 
(See also OVER-PARTED.) 

1612 Hevwooo A fol, Actor's (1841) 28, I have seen Trage- 
dyes, Comedyes,. .publicly acted, in which the graduates... 
have been specially parted. Jfad, Newsf., | have seen Sir 
Henry better ‘parted ' a score of times, and Miss Ellen Terry 
a hundred times, : F 

Hence Pa'rtedneas (in qnot., in sense 5). 

1654 WuttLock Zootomia 12 Wisdome, though hut knavery, 
men nfford so many grains of esteem, ns to term partednesse, 
and cunning, 

Partee, Parteiner, obs. ff. Panty, PartNen. 

Parteis, obs. pl. of Parry. 

(Partel, spurious word ; mis-reading of Parcen. 
(Kelig, Antig. Il. 575] 

Parteless(e, -let, obs. ff. PantLess, PARTLET. 

+Parten, v. Ods. [f. Part sd. (?)+-¥N 52: 
in sense a synonym of Part v.; perh. in b asso- 
clated with parlener, PARTNER] 

a. intr, To bestow a part or share, impart some 
of: = Part v. 11. b. trans. To share, partake 
(with a person): = PART v, 10, 

1397 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vim. xxix. (Bodl, MS.), And 
soo fattenes of be matere lettith distribucioun and partenynge 
of peschynyng pat isifonge. c1400 f’o/. Poems (Rolls) 11.98 
And also the pore man. .praiede to the apostlis to purten of 
her almes. ¢ 1470 Golagros & Gaw. 1104 Ane wounder pern- 
fous paynt, pnrtenyng grete plight. 1561 T. Hopy tr. 
Castighone's Courtyer 1. (1577) Cjb, That if any blame 
bappen..it may be also partned with you. /did, tv. (1577) 
X viij b, A shyning beame of that light, whiche is the true 
image of the Angclike beantie partened wyth hyr, whereof 
shee also partneth with the body a feeble shadowe. 

Parten, var. Partay, crab, Partenar, -er, 
Partene, obs. ff. Partner, PERTAIN v. 

Parter (paste1). Now rare. [f. Part v. + 

-ER1,] One who or that which parts; a divider, 
separator, distributor, etc.: see the verb. 
_€1380 Wrerie Sern. Sel. Wks. 11. 231 Who made me 
juge and purtere nmong 30n? 1470-85 Maroay Arthur 
xvut, vii, The kny3tes parters of the lystes toke vp sire 
Madar. aad Act, Hen. VIS, c. 2 (Preamble), Finers and 
Parters of Gold and Silver by Fire and Water. 1567 
Martet Gr. Forest 62b, To ben defence and a partour of our 
neighbour his ground and ours. 1612 Cuapman HWrdow's 7. 
Plays 1873 I11. 40 Not we Sir, we are no parters of frnies, 

Parteriche, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Parterre (piité1). Also 7 parterra, parter, 
parterr. [a. F. parterre (1549 in R. Estienne) ; 
absolute use of the adverbial phrase far terre on 
or over (the surface of) the ground.] 

1. A level space in a garden occupied by an 
ornamental arrangement of flower-beds of varions 


shapes and sizes, 
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@ 3639 Carew Coe?. Brit, Wks, (1824) 188 A delicious gar- 
den, with severall walkes nnd parterra’s set ronnd with low 
trees, 1661 Cowiry Prop. Exper. Philos., College, A Par- 
terre of Flowers, 1663 Gerpier Counsel d ij b, Paradise like 
gardens... with Parters. 1699 Lister Journ. Paris 18 
Large Parterrs in the middle, and large Fountains of Water, 
which constantly play. 1717 Lanv M. W. Montaau Ze. 
C'tess Bristol 1 Apr., Like a parterre of tulips. a 1839 
Paaep Jems (1864) VI. 53 A paling, clenned with constant 
care, Surrounds ten yards of neat parterre. 1857 C. Bronte 
L’rofessor ix, A parterre of rose-trees. 

ig. 1709 Mrs. Mantey New Add. (ed. 2) IL. 197 See! 
that Chamber! are yon not, as you look ronnd, ina bean. 
tiful Parterre? 1872, Geo. Evior Afidd/em. 1. i, The 
casket was soon open before them, and the various jewels 
spread out, making a bright parterre on the table. 1889 
fllustr. Lond. News 16 Mar. 322, T cnll these flowers from 
two parterres of opposite politics, 

2. A level space on which a house or village 
stands. 

1677 J. P. tr. Tavernter’'s Trav. (1684) UH. 79 (Stanf.) 
Moreover it is required for the beanty of an House, that it 
be seated in the midst of some great Paurterre. 1876 Cornh, 
Mag. Sept. 318 The village stands upon n small parterre. 

3. The part of the ground-floor of the auditorium 
of a theatre behind the orchestra; later, in U.S., 
the part bencath the galleries, Also, The occn-~ 
pants of this part of a theatre. 

17tz Annison Sfect. No. 29 ? 8 The Chorus..gives the 
Parterre frequent Opportunities of joining in Consort with 
the Stage. 1753 Murrny Gray's fan Jrni, No. 41 (1756) I. 
263 The Parterre..turned their Backs to the Stage, und 
blew their Noses. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (17601 INI. 373 
The parterre or pit is likewise adorned with several statues, 
1883 /farper's Mag, Nov. 884/1 The parterre und the.. 
‘first ' tier are distributed among the stockholders. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as parterre-like adj. 

1849 Croveu Dipsychus 1. ili, € The brilliant season's 
gay parterre-like room. 1901 H’estz2. Gas. 31 July 6/3 The 
American parterre system, which has been so snecessful at 
the Theatre Royal F . 

llence Parte-rred a., laid out in parterres. 

1816 J. Scotr Jaris Revisit, (ed. 3) 203 What must haye 
been the beautiful Hougomont,—with its wild orchard, its 
parterred flower garden, its gently-dignified chatean. 

Partesant, partezan, obs. ff. Partisan 2, 
Partey, Parteyn, parteynge, obs. ff, Party, 
Pertaty, Parteyner, parthenare, -ere, obs. 
ff, PARTNER. 

Partheniad (papimnitd). ?Ods. [f. as next 
+ -ADc.] <A poem or song in honour of a virgin 
(in quot. 1589, of Quecn Elizabeth). 

1589 Putrennam Lng. Poestemt xix, (Arb.)224 In another 
Partheniade..insinvating her Maiestics great constancy in 
refusall of all marriages offred, 1591 Harincton Ori, Fur, 
Afpol. Poetrie v iij, Diuerse pieces of Partheninds and 
hymnes in praise of the most praisworthy. 

Parthenian (paipiniin), a rare. [f. Gr. 
rapbévt-os (f. mapOévos virgin) + -ax.] Of or per- 
taining to a virgin. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, Parthenian ..belonging to virginity, 
orton Maid, 1892 W. W. Pevton Alemorad, Jesus iv. 88 
Natore is not cheated of her rights when a parthenian birth 
takes pince in the human family. 

{ad. Gr 


Parthenic (paipenik), a1 rare. 
napbevixeds, f. rapSévos virgin.] Of or belonging 
to, or of the nature of, a virgin; jg. unviolated, 
‘virgin’, ‘maiden’, 

1834 Disragtr Kev. Epick ut. xvii, The virgin towers Of 
Coni, whose parthenic crest a flag Hostile ne’er sullied 1 


1869 J. Eanin Comm, Galatians 91 Through her parthenic 
maternity, the mystery of mysteries realized—God manifest 
in the flesh. a . 

Parthe‘nic, 2.2 Chem. [6 L. parthenium, 
aname of several plants; in the herbalists a species 
of camomile (Mafricaria Parthenium);s now, in 
Botany, a genus of Composite: see -I0 1b.) In 
Parthenie acid: see quots. 

1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. IV. 357 Parthenic acid, the 
name given by Peretti to the acid which forms in distilled 
chamomile water after long keeping. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Parthenic acid, a non-crystallisable acid occurring in com- 
bination with Parthenine inthe Parthenium hysterophorus, 

So Parthenine (pi‘apénain), Chem, [-1NE 5], an 
alkaloid, C,,H,,NO,, obtained from Parthenium 
Hlysterophorus, 2n American composite plant, 
used as a remedy for fever and neuralgia. Also 
called Parthenicine (parpe'nisain) [f. L. parthe- 
nicé = partheniuni). 

3885 Lancet 11 July 86/2 Parthenine..has recently been 
studied ..as a remedy for facial neuralgia. 1888 /é77. 

o June 1312/2 The physiological and clinical trinls thac 
hae been made with ° parthenicine . 

Parthenism (pa'zpéniz’m). vare—'. [f. Gr. 
rapGévos virgin + -IsM.] = next. 

1892 W. W. Pexton Memorad. Fesus iv. 88 These creatures 
show parthenism or sexless generation. 

Parthenogenesis (pi:péno,dzenésis). Lio/. 
{f£ Gr. wap@évo-s virgin + yéveors origin, birth, 
nativity, GENESIS.] Reproduction without con- 
course of opposite sexes or union of sexual elements, 

Now usunlly restricted to reproduction by the develop- 
ment of a single sexnal cell (as an ovum or ovule) withont 
fertilization by union with one of the opposite sex (which 
occurs, normally or occasionally, in certain insects and other 
invertebrates, nnd in rare instances in plants); formerly used 
more widely to include asexual reproduction, as by fission 
or budding (cf. AGAMoGENESiIS). : 

1849 Owen (fide) On Parthenogenesis, or the Successive 
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Productions of Procreating Individuals from the Single 
Ovum. 1859 Darwin Ordg. Spee. xiv. (1878) 387 The term 
parthenogenesis implying that the mature females... are 
capahle of producing fertile eggs without the concourse of 
the male. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 805 note, 
Parthenogenests ..is 1 phenomenon of very rare occurrence 
in the vegetable kingdom. 1879 tr. //acckel’s Evol. Man 
I, ii. 28 The so-called parthenogenesis, or virginal genera- 
tion, of Hees has been proved ..by the meritorious zoologist, 
Siebold, of Munich, who also showed that male Bees de- 
velop from unimpregnated, and female hees only from ime 

recnated eggs. 1886 Vines Physiol. of Plants xxiit. 674 
When, .these gumetes, having failed to conjugate, germinate 
independently, it must be assumed that both male and 
female parthenogenesis takes pInce. 1889 Genpres & I'nom. 
son Evol, of Sex xiii, $1 In 1701, Albrecht ouserved that a 
female silkmoth, which had been isolztcd in a glass case, 
laid fertile eggs... The occasional parthenogenesis of this 
insect has been repeatedly confirmed by competent observers. 
Jig. 3870 Lowett Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 223 How 
one sin involves another, and forever nnother, by a fatal 
parthenogenesis, i i 

Parthenogenetic (pi:ubénodginetik), a. [f. 
as prec. + -GENETIC,] 

1, Biol, Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by parthenogenesis; reproducing by 
parthenogenesis. 

182 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (ed. 6) 387 To accelerate 
parthenogenetic reproduction by gradual steps to an earlier 
and earlier age. 1877 Huxtey Anat. inv. Anton. vii. 446 
The terms nrrenotokous and thelytokons have been pro- 
posed by Leuckart and Von Siebold to denote those par- 
thenogenetic females which produce male and femate young 
respectively, 1889 Geoprs & THomson £vol. af Sex iv, 
§ 1. 46 In the artificial environment of a greenhouse, equiva. 
lent to a perpetual summer.., the parthenogenetic snecession 
of females {nphides] has been experimentally observed for 
four years. ars 

2. Born of a virgin. sortce-tse. 

1871 Tytoa Print. Cult. UH. 279 The enigmatic nature of 
this inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity. 

Pa:rthenogene'tically, adv. [f. pree.: 
see -ICALLY.} In a parthenogenetic manner; in 
the way of or by means of parthenogenesis. 

1875 tr. Schinidt's Dese. & Davi. 48 Ova developing par- 
Henomeneticall: without feenndation. 1890 Q. A’ev. Sie 
382 Amongst the creatures which are parthenogenetically 
produced is the mule, or drone, of the hive-bee. 

Parthenoge:nie, a. [Cf Gr. wapSevoyerjs 
virgin-bom.] = PARTHENOGENETIO 1. So Par- 
theno'genous a. in same sense; Partheno'- 
geny = PARTHENOGENESIS. 

in Century Dict. 

|| Pa:rthenogoni-dium. fof. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, rapGévos virgin + GontDiuM.] A gonidium in 
certain algze, as Vo/vex, by which they are repro- 
duced asexually. 

1895 Keanna & Oxtvea Nat, Hist, Plants1\.634 Daughter- 
colonies (of Volzezx Globator] are developed from special 
cells, usually eight in number, called parthencgonidia,.. 
larger than the ordinary vegetative cells. “ 

Parthenolatry (-p'litri). [f. Gr. map@évo-s 
virgin + Aarpeta worship,-LATRY.) Virgin-worship. 

3818 Corerioce in Lif, Nem. (1838) HT. 174 Frippery 
nS cribbed from the tyring Room of Romish Parthen- 
olatry. 

Partheno‘logy. [f as prec. + -Locy.] The 
part of physiology which deals with virginity. 

1853 in Duncuison Med. Lex, ~ 

Parthenopian (piipéndepiin), a. and sd. [f. 
mod.L. Parthenopz, a. Gr. Napevorn, name of 
one of the Sirens.] a. aaj. Pertaining to the genus 
Parthenope or family Parthenopide of crabs. b. 
sb, A crab of this genus or family. So Parthe’- 


nopine a. and sd, 
1840 Penny Cyc?. XVI. 289 (hending) Parthenopians. 
Parthenospore (pa-1pénospoe:1), Bot, [f. 
Gr, rap0évo-s virgin + Srore.] A rcproductive cell 
resembling 2 zygospore, but produced without 
conjugation, in certain alge. Also called Pa‘r- 


thenosperm [see Srrru]. 

1889 Bennett & Muaray Cryftog. Bot. 261 (Meso- 
carpacez) In Gonatonema..parthenosperms are said to he 
formed closely resembling zygosperms. /éfd. 292 (Volvo- 
cinez) The non-sexual propagutive cells, zoospores or 
partbenospores, : 

Parthian (pa-spiin), a. and sé, [See -ay.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to Parthia, an ancient 


kingdom of western Asia. 

The Parthinn horsemen were necustomed to baffle the 
enemy by their rapid manoeuvres, and to dischurge their 
missiles backward while in real or pretended flight: hence 
nsed allusively in Parthian fight, shaft, shot, glance, etc, 

1590 C’tess Pemaroke Antonie 107 Thou car’st no more 
for Parth nor Parthian bow. c1640 Wattea Phillis 26 
To look upon this Parthian Fight Of Love. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vu, iv, The _fugitive Britons .. performed their 
flight with the same Parthian rapidity that characterised 
the assault. 1874 Liste Cana Jud. Guyane 1.1.31 Casting 
back Parthinn glances of scornful hostility. 190z GrrENoUGH 
& Kittrence Words 380 A ‘ Parthian shot ” was very literal 
to Crassns..: to usitis only an elegant and pointed synonym 
for our method of ‘having the last word”. , 

B. sé, A nalive or inhabitant of Parthia. 

1526 Tinnare Acts ii. a 1611 Suaxs. Cynrd. 1 vi. 20 Or 
like the Parthian I shalf flying fight. 1678 Butte dlud. 
nt. Heroic. Ep. 173 You wound, like Parthians, while you 
fly, And kill, with a Retreating Eye. 1742 Youne Nt. 74. 
it. 335 Whose Vesterdays look backward witha Smile; Nor, 
like the Parthinn, wound him as they fly. 


PARTI. 


Parti (parti). [Fc, = party; side, match, 
resolution taken for oneself. 

1, A martiageable person considered in reference 
to means or position, or what kind of a ‘match’ 


he or she may be. : 

1814 Byron Led. to Afcore Oct., It is likely sbe will prove 
a considerable fart, 1873 Miss Brovcuton Wancy 11. 
278 He was looked upon as quite a parti. 1899 Mrs. Dyan 
All in a Man's K.72 He was an eligible parti in every way. 

2. Partt pris, side taken, mind made up, bias. 

1871 Morey Crit. Afise. Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 189 ‘That 
fatal spirit of parti-pris which has led to the rooting of so 
much injustice, disorder, immobility aad darkness in English 
intelligence. 1880 ‘Ouroa’ Afoths 1. 60 Lady Dolly scanned 
the garment with a critical air and n parti pris. 

Parti, obs. form of Parry. 

Parti-1 (also +partie-), extended use of the 
first element in PARvi-coLoURED, earlier partie- 
coloured, after which Shakspere has + parrtie- 
eoated, having a party-eoat, i.e. a parti-coloured 
or motley coat. So, in later use: pa‘rti-de:co- 
rated, decorated part in one way, part in another ; 
tparti-me:mbered, having members or limbs of 
two kinds; ‘ pa‘rti-named, having diverse names. 

1638 Str J. Beaumont in Yonsonus Virbius, When hereto- 
fore, the Vice's only note, And sign from virtue was his “party- 
coat. 1588 Snaxs. Z.Z, L.v. il. 776 As Loucis.. Varying in 
subiects as the eie doth roule, To euerie varied obiect ia his 
glance: Which *partic-coated -presence of loose lone Put 
on hy vs[etc.]. 1894 HWestm, Gaz. 3 Oot One finds the 
drawing-room “parti-decorated: one half is adorned with 
sporting pictures. .the other preseats a Scriptural text and 
other signs of sanctity. 164x Mitton CA. Govt, 1 ov. Wks. 
(1851) 119 So was Jerehoams Episcopacy partly from the 
patterne of the Jaw, and partly from the patterne of his 
owne carnality; a parti-colour'dand a “parti-imember'd Epis 
copacy. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 149'Vhough the neat 
be particoloured, or *party named, yet the ground and meate 
is Pelo and no other, — 

Parti-*, combining form of L. fars, part-em, 
Part; as in parti-pa‘rtial a. (Logic), applied by 
Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in which both 
terms ate partial or particular; parti-to‘tal, in 
which one term fs particular and the other universal. 

1833 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 162, iii, Parti-total— 
Some is all. /dfd. 162, iv. Parti-partial—Some is some. 

Partial (pa-sfal), a. (s6.) Forms: 5 pareial, 
-eyale, 5-6 -eyal(1,-ciall, (6 pereiall, -eyall), 6-7 
partial, (6 Sc. pertiall), 6- partial. [a. OF. 
parcial (14th e. in Godef.), F. partial’, and in 
sense 2 farttel, It. parziale, Sp., Pg. paretal, ad. 
late L. Zartzal-is (S. Gregory) ; ef. partidliter adv. 
in Ceelius Aurel., 5the. 

Fr. now distinguishes partial in our sense x (Amyot 
16th c,), from fartred in our sense 2 (Dict. Acad, 1762), but 
this distinction is recent, for parcial was used by Oresme 
a 1400, and partial hy Calvin 16th ¢.,= mod.F. pa tied] 

I. 1. ‘Inelined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cause, or one side of the question more than the 
other’ (J.); unduly favouring one party or side in 
a suit or controversy, or one set or class of persons 
rather than another; prejudiced; biased; inter- 
ested; unfair. (The opposite of imparizal.) 

Partial counsel (Se. Law), improper advice or communica. 
tion to one of the parties in a cause. 

1420 Lypc. Assemdly of Gods 153 Yef ye in thys matyr 
be nat parciall. 1442-3 Nec. Coldinsham Priory (Surtees) 
I. 148 For the qwilk thai war pursewit be process of a 
parcyale Juge. 31526 Linpare Acts x. 34, 1 perseane, that 

od is not parciall. a1548 Haut Chyron., Hen. V 36 A 
perciall interpretour marreth the sentence. 1660 SouTn 
Serm, I. 97 Your Worldliness, your Luxury, your sinister 
partial Dealing. 1693 Stair /tst. (ed. 2) 1v. xfii. § g Wit- 
nesses become Inhabile, by giving partial Council. 1715-a0 
Pork liad xvi. 582 The witness is produced on either 
haad: For this or that the partial people stand. 1861 W. 
Bewt Dict. Law Scot., Partial counsel ; is one of the circum- 
stances which throws discredit upon a witness’s testimony. 
féid., Partial counsel is a ground of declinature of a judge. 
186x Mitt U7itit. v. 67 lt is inconsistent with justice to be 
partial. 1872 Bracnie Lays High? 54 Who sits supreme in 
righteous state Above man’s partial mood. 

b. Favouring a particular person ot thing ex- 
eesstvely or especially; prejudiced oz biased in some 
one’s favour; hence in weakened sense: Favourably 
disposed, favourable, kindly, sympathetic. Const. 
4o. Now rare, or merged in prec. or next. 

1588 Haire Em wm, 1326 And never could I sce a man, 
methought, That equalled Manvile in my partial cye. 
1586-7 Q. Enz. Let. Yas. Vf, 14 Feb, Who shal! other- 
wise perswade yow, judge them more partiall to others then 
toyow, 1699 BentLEY PAal. 148 So obliging, so partial to 
our Sophist. | 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) V. xli, 275 Men 
naturally believed she had been influenced by an affection 
still mare partial than that of friendship. 1791 Junius Lett, 
xlix. 253, 1 am not so panial to the royal judgment as to 
affirm [etc.]. 1804 M. G. Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) 1. vi. 
280 Rosabella, a creature in whose formation partial nature 
Seemed to have omitted nothing which might constitute the 

rfection of female loveliness. 1852 Rosertson Sern 

er. 11. xv. 193 Not the partial Father, loving one alone. 

¢, With éo: Having a liking for, fond of. col/og. 

1696 Prior Secretary 16 Athens..Where people knew 
love, and were partial to verse. 1747 H. Watrote Left. 

(1846) 11. 189, 1! am not partial to the family. 1827 Lytton 
Petham \xxxvi, 1 am not more partial to my arm chair, 
hor more averse to shaving than of yore. 188 A. LaxG 
Prince moe xvii, 133 He brought out some cold sausage 
(to which Alphonso was partial). 
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+d. Inclined, apt (¢o do something). Ods, rare—. 

1615 in Crt. § 7. Fas. /, 1. 363 They are too partial to 
think themselves sacro sancti, that they may not be touched. 

e. Comb., as partial-eyed, 

1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 248 A 
discontented Scholler..tragicallie exclaiming vpon his par- 
tial-eid fortune. . 

II. 2. Pertaining to oz involving a part (not 
the whole) ; ‘subsisting only in a part; not general 
oc universal; not total’ (J.); constituting a part 
only; incomplete. /arital cause: sce quot. 1697. 

1641 H, L'Estrance God's Sabéath 22 A total Prolepsis 
of an entire story before another there may be, and yet no 
elie of one part of that story before another. 1643 

BurrouGues /ixf. Slosea iv. (1652) 225 Idols are content 
with a partiall obedience, because they are but partial! in 
bestowing of good things. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius hits Logic 
1, xv. 51 ‘That [cause is] Partial which, juyned with the other 
Causes of its owa Species causes the Caused only in Part. 
1734 Pore Ess, Man ww. 114 Or partial It is universal Goud, 
1781 Greson Dect. & F. xxvi. (1869) I. 35 This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success, 1861 W. 
Bevw Dict, Lazw Scot. s.v. /usurance, A partial loss is one 
short of a total loss; or, where the articles insured are 
actually landed at the port of delivery, the injury will 
amount toa partial loss. /é/d., In all cases. .between the 
insurers and the insured, there is no question as to the 
legality of the capture or the change of property, but simply 
whether it be a total or a partial loss, and whether it adniits 
of aa abandonment. 1864 Bowen Legie iv. 61 Our representa. 
tion..is necessarily partial, as not including all its Marks. 
1886 W. A. Harris Vechns. Dict. Fire Lrsurance, Partial 
damage to inerchandise, 

b. sfce. That is one of the parts which make 
up a whole; constituent, component. 

1481 Caxton Ayrr, 1. xiii, go Who that myght have the 

arfayt scyence therof [of astronomy], he myght wel knowe 
Faw the world was compassed and plente of other parcyal 
Sciences, 1834 Mrs. Somervitte Couner. Phys. Sc. tii. 
(1849) 17 The whole force which disturbs a planet is equiva. 
leat to three partial forces. . 

te. spec. Partieular, individual, personal. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xx. 63 A true counseiller 
secth more to the comyn wele than to his owne parcyall 

rofit. 1560 Routaxp Cr#. Venns Prol. 224 Wk man takis 
his proper part partiall. a 1578 Lixoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.'T.S.) 1. 87 The iniuries done tv ony of them. .sould 
be equall pertiall to thame all, 

+d. Using or dealing with only a part, not the 
whole, of something; sparing. (? associated with 
L. farcus.] Obs. rare. 

1576 Fieminc /anopl. Epist. 81, 1 thought good, first not 
to touche, secondly to be parciall of my pen. /é/d. 245 Howe 
parciall and sparing in diet, how moderate in apparel, 

3. In several technical uses. 

a. Astro. Applied to an eclipse in which part 
only of the disk of the luminary is covered or 
darkened. 

1704 in J. Harrts Lev. Fechn. lis. v. Ectipse, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Partial eclipse occurs when the moon enters 
but in part into the shade of the earth, or when it covers a 
part of the disc of the sun. 

b, Afath, (a) Applied to differentials, differ- 
entiation, etc. relative to only one of the variables 
involved, the rest being for the time supposed 
constant. (6) Partial determinant = Misxor 
determinant, 

1816 tr. Lacrofx's Dig. & ft. Calenlus 146 Usually ex- 
pressed by saying that one is the partial differential relative 
to.v,and the other the partial differential relative toy. 1823 
J. Mircnet. Dict, Math. 6 Phys. Sc. 3461 Theory of 
Partial Differences. 1898 Cayley's Coll. Math, Papers 
Index, Partial Differential Equations; system of. Loe 

c. Bot. Forming one of the parts or divisions 
of a compound structure; secondary, subordinate : 
as partial undbel, each of the smaller umbels 
of a compound umbel; so partial tnvolucre, the 
involucre of a partial umbel, an involucel. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. viit. (1765) 17 The Umbellula 
which proceeds from the universal Umbel, a partial Umbel. 
1819 Panitologia, Partial nmécl, inbotany; otherwise called 
umbellule... The involucre at the foot of this is called the 
partial involucre .. a partial peduncle, is a subdivision of a 
common peduncle. 187a Oniver Elem. Bot. 1. vii. 82 ‘The 
entire inflorescence forms a compound nmbel; the umbels 
of single flowers being the partial umbels, 

d. Acoustics and Afus. Applied to any one of 
the simple tones which together form a complex 
tone. Upper partial tones (or upper partials): 
those higher in pitch than the fundamental tone, 
ptodueed by the vibrations of the aliquot parts of 
the sonorous body; also called harmonics or 
overtones: see Harmonic B, 2. 

1879 G. Prescotr Sp. Telephone 96 That characteristic of 
n musical note or clang, which is called its quality, depends 
upon the number and relative intensities of the partial tones 
which go to form it. 1880 Grove's Diet. Mfusic 11. 654/¢ 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of hearing the upper partial 
tones, many musicians have been able to do so by their un- 
aided ears, 

e. &. C. Ch. Of an indulgence: see qnots. 

1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) s. v. dudulgence, Divisions of In- 
duigences.— Plenary remit all, partial a portion of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin. 1890 W. J. B. Ricttaros 
Catech. Indulgences 2 Indulgences are..Plenary and Par. 
tial; the former take away the whole of temporal punish- 
ment to which the power of the Church extends; the latter 
take away a greater or less part only of the punishment. 

B. 56. Acoustics and Afus. Short for partial 
tone: see 3d above. 


PARTIALITY. 


1880 Grove's Dict. Music 1. 654/2 From the mass of com- 
pound tone each resonator singles out and responds to that 
partial which agrees with it in pitch, hut is unaffected by a 
partial of any other pitch. 188r Broaonouse Jus. Acoustics 
312 Those combinational tones which result from the union 
of the upper partials. 

+ Partial-gilt, obs. erron. form of PaRcEL-GILT. 

1573 Reg. Privy Connucil Scot. Ser... 11. 269 Twa silver 
saltfattis, ane thairof partiall gilt with gold. 

Partialism (pi-sfiliz’m). [See -1su.J 

1. A partial theory or view, which does not take 
into account the whole of the facts or subject. 

187a H.W. Bercnes Lect. Preacd.i. 25 Vour mode of pre- 
senting the truth will be imperfect, your partialisms are 
full of danger. 1897 C. A. Berry in Chicago Advance 
2 Dec. 779/3 The Gospel also is in danger. In danger from 
partialism, because men do not fully realize what Christ is 
In his three offices of prophet, priest and king. 

2. Theol, = PARTICULARISM I, 

1864 in Wenster. Hence in later Diets. 

Partialist (pai-ufalist). [f. Parrrat 2.+-181.] 

1. gen. A partial, prejudiced, or biased person; 
one who favours one party or side unduly; a 
partisan. 

1597 Daniet Philotas w. ii, To satisfie The most stiffe 
partialist that will not sce. 1654 Viewain Vheol. Treat. iii, 
89 Which dissent. .cannot. falsify their consentand harmony 
«as partialists infer, 1788 Mure. D'Arotay Diary 11 Jan, 
I have not been willing to deny myself the pleasure of 
Jetting my equally blind partiafists hear. 1892 Chicago 
Advance 22 Vec., How all these things came to be..is not 
a matter tu be settled hy partialists. : 

2, One who holds a partial view or theory; one 
whose knowledge or outlook is limited, 

1841-4 Emerson “ss. Ser. 1. viii, (1876) 198 Very fitly, 
thercfore, b assert, that every manis a partialist. 1874 H.W. 
Beecuer in Chr World Pulpit V1. 239/1 We are all of us 
ignorant; we know in part; we are partialists, 

3. Zécol, = PARTICULARistT. 

1864 in WessteR. In later Dicts. . 

llence Partiali-stic ¢., belonging to partialists ; 
eharacterized by partialism. 

1896 W. GLaaoEn in Papers Ohio Ch. List. Soc. V1. 141 
The whole partialistic scheme of a rulership which is for 
a portion af mankind aad against the rest. 

Partiality (piri iti), Forms: a. 5 par- 
ecialte, -tee, -eyalte, partialte. 6. 5-6 par- 
cialite, -tialite, (6 -eialyte, -cyalite, -tye, -tie; 
parsealyte, percialitee, persealytie, elc.), 6- 
partiality. [In a, a. OF. *farcéalté, -auité 
(isthe. in Godef.); in 8, a. OF. parcéi-, partialité, 
in Pr. parcialital, Sp. parcialidad, It. parzialita, 
med L, partiadilas,f, partidi’s PARTIAL: see -ITY.] 

I. 1. The quality ot character of being partial (see 
PARTIAL 31); ‘uncqual state of the judgment and 
favour of one above the other, without just reason’ 
(J.); prejudicial or unduc favouring of one person 
ot party, or one side of a question; prejudice, 
bias, unfairness; an instance of this. 

a, 1424 Rolls of farit. WV. 1976/1 With oute favour or 
eny aianer parcialtee or fraude. 1461 /did. Vi. 46/1 
Abusion of the Lawes, partialte, riotte..rape and viciouse 
lyvyng. 1451 Paston Lett, lo ar2 Whiche myght weel by 
knowe for open parcialte. . 

B. €x430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 120 Injuste 
promocioune and parcialité. 1526 in Archaol. (1891) LIL. 
374 Eempanell a queste withoute partiafile or maintenance, 
@1533 Lo. Bernens //uon Ixxxi. 250 Gyuce trew iugement 
without ony fauoure or parsealyte. 1589 sles Prizy Couewtl 
(9898) XVII. 112 Without partyallytie, iadyrect dealinge or 

rejudice to anie partic. 1648 Netnersore Problems i 5 

Whether Neutrality or Partialitie be more agreeable to the 
duty of good subjects, in such a Warre. 1739 Cinner 
Afol. (1756) 11. 2 We had our partialities, our prejudices, 
our favourites of less aierit. 1878 R. W. Date Lect. Preach. 
vill. 249 Rebekah’s treatment of Jacob may bring home to 
parents the sia of partiality. 

b. Excessive or especial preference for, or pre- 
possession in favour of, a particular person or 
thing; hence, Favourable disposition, predilection, 
fondness, ot affection for some one or something. 
Const. /o, for, towards, 

rg8t G. Pete tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conz, ut, (1586) 120b, If 
he shall euer vnderstand this your partialitie, } doubt me,. 
that he will beshrew me for it. 1669 R. Montacve in 
Buccleech MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 425, | have no 
partiality in the world towards him. 1759 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1812) V. xlii. 330 Another favourite who at this time received 
some marks of her partiality. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 
& Lugger u. iv, 66 Miss Storey had always more partiality 
for our people. 1871 H. Atnswortu Yower //ill un. x, 
Ileary’s partiality for St. John’s Chapel had prevented it 
from being desecrated hy the Vicar-General. 

+2. Party-spirit, rivalry ; factiousness. Ods. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 1. (1520) 25 b/1 Hircaaus after 
the decesse of his moder succeded in the kyngdom, in the 
which he had lytel prosperyte for parcyalte of the people. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.1v. 38 There was greate 
Partialitie bet weene the Citic of Groenyng, and the Countrey 
men, by reason of certain Rightes and Priuiledges. 1595 
Daniet Civ. Wars ww. v, His State being turbulent, Factions, 
and full of partialitie. 1752 Hume £ss. § freat. (1777) 1. 
427 What domestic confusion, jealousy, partiality, revenge, 
heart-burnings, must tear those cities, 

tb. A party, a faction. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berxers Gold. Bh. Af. Aurel. (1546) B ij, There 
is greatte nombre of parcialities, Cinitiens, Catoniens, Peri- 
paticieas, Academiens, and Epicuriens. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
W, fadia 165 Mutezuma hath environed them about, because 
they were of the parciality of Tlaxcallan, 16a3 tr. Mavine's 
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PARTIALIZE. 


Theat. Hon. vit. xv, 287 ‘Vhe Inhabitants..were in former 
times past denided into two Leagues and partialities. 

II. +38. A political division, a province. rare. 
ICf. Du Cange, ‘ Parcialidad, vox Hispanica, Patria, regio’, 
with quot. of 1585 ‘nomina, cognomina, parentes, .. et 
regionem, vulgo Parcialidad, et oppidum.’] 

16or R. Jonunson Aingd. § Comurw, (1603) 198 They 
[Japan Islands] are in number sixty sixe, dinided into three 
partialities. 

ITI. 4. The quality of being partial as opposed 
to universal; relation to a part and not to the 
whole; partialness. rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 49 Without any 
attention 1o the universality or partiality of the disease. 

Partialize (pa-sfaloiz),v. (ad. F. partialis-er 
(Amyot 1539), f. partéal: sec Partian and -14z.] 

ti 1, tntr. To take a part or side; to favour one 
side unduly or unjustly. Oés. 

1s9z_ DanieL Detia, etc. Compl. Rosanond K iij, Thus 
stood I ballanc’d equallie precize..Till world and pleasure 
made me partialize. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 But yet fully 
to clear it, that I partialize not in my plea in behalf of his 
Highness, 

2. ¢rans. ‘Yo render partial or one-sided; to 
bias; tto divide into parties (ds.). 

1593 Suaks, Ach, 7/, 1.1, 120, | make a vow, Such neigh- 
bour-neerenesse to our sacred blood, Should nothing priui- 
ledge him, nor partialize The vn-stooping firmenesse of my 
vpright soule. «1618 Svivester Mirac. Peace xxxvi, 
O how I hate these partializing words, Which show how 
wee are in the Faith devised. cee FreLruam Nesofoes 
1. Iii. 289 His hate will partialize his Opinion, 1802-12 
Rextuam Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 6432 ‘The fact.. 
may have influenced, perverted, and partialized, the per- 
ceptions presented by it, 

+3. izdr. ?To concern oneself with a part and 
not the whole. Ods. rare. 

, 1894 Zepheria vi, My tears, my sighs all haue Y sumim'd 
in thee, Conceit the total, do not partialize. 

4. trans. To make partial as opposed to universal. 
_ 1882 Chicago Advance 13 Apt., To confine, to partialize, 
is to destroy, 1889 Yabied 30 Nov. 856 Such a unification. . 
is only partialised knowledge. 

Partially (paufali), ade. [f. Partian + -by 2.] 

I. =F. partiakement. ¥. Ina partial or biased 
Manner, with partiality; so as unduly to favour 
one side, or a particular person; unfairly, unjustly. 
Now 7are. 

495 Actix Jfen. Vil, ¢. 24 Preamble, Officers.. making 
panelles parcially for rewardes to theym geven, 1525 TinnaLe 
1 Zin. v. 21 Do nothinge parcially [1622 hy partialitye). 
1876 Reg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. 1. UL. 516 Intending 
partiallie under cullour of justice Lo put thame to deith. 
1593 Suaks. Luce. 634 Their own transgressions partially 
they smother, 1643 Pryxxe Sov. Power Dard. im. 124 Nor 
are Nohle-mens crimes to be more partially censured, then 
ignoble ones. @1716 Sovtn Sera. Vi xti, 562 We act 
partially, in gratifying one Sect, who can pretend to na 
more Favour than what others may as justly claim. 1755 
Jounson, Partially : with najust favour or dislike (no quot.) 

b. With special favour or affection. Now rare. 

1633 T. Starrorp /’ae, #/74, 1, vi. (2821) 283 All which for 
feare of their estates, were partially affected to the English. 
1718 J. Hucues in J. Duncombe Lefé. (1773) 1.193 May 
you always persist in ahinkinz so partially of me. 1800 
Mar, Eocewortn 1W7i#2 iii, One of whom you Jately appeared 
lo think so partially, 

TL. =F. partiellement (14the. in [Watz.-Darm.). 

2. In a partial way or degree, as opposcd to 
totally; to soine extent; in parl; incompletely, 
restrictedly ; partly. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 24 Sikirly alle opere maner of 
feneris pestilence. ..may be curid partialy wip oure 5. essence. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) §9 They were hudlid 
and..bunglid upp in more haste then good speede partially 
at the urgent and importune request of a honest good- 
naturid and worshipfull yonge gentleman. 1646 Sir T. 
Rrowne Psexud, Ef. 112 Which was but partially true. 1794 
U. Paice Ess. Picturesque 21 Those ehetacles themselves, 
either wholly or partially concealing the former ones. 1827 
G.S. Fanrr Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 11. 12 ‘The two 
feet, branching out into ten tocs, are partially of iron, and 
partially of clay. 1889 Swinnvrne Stud. B. Fouson ir As 
to whether 7%e Case ts Altered may be wholly or partially 
or not at all assignable to the hand of Jonson, 

b. Comé. (usually with pa, pples.) 

1813 T. Buspy Lucretius 1.1. Comm. 17 A progressive, 
partially-potent, and finite being, like man. 1833 LyeLt 
Prine, Geol, WL. 311 Layers of partially-rolled and broken 
flints. 1895 Jducat. Rew Sept. 112 Science is .. only 
partially-unified knowledge. 

Partialness. [f. Parrian a.+-ness.] The 
quality of being partial as opposed to total or 
universal ; incompleteness. 

17or Norris /deal World 1, ii. 23 We..did as truly view 
and contemplate it as I do now, only with an intireness 
instead of my partialness. 1898 H. C. Kine in Chicago 
Advance 24 Mar. 388/1 The many-sidedness of truth, and 
the hecessary partialuess of one’s own view. 

+Pa-rtian. Obs. rare". [f. L. pars, part-cm 
Parr (or f. parti Parry) + -AN.] = next, A. 

1624 Br. Mountacy Gage 41 Ile is not of that desert or 
esteeme to be ranked with the Fathers of the Primitive 
times: heing..a Partian many wayes; for which cause 1 
answere him not, 


Partiary (paufiiri), sé. and @. rare. [In 
form ad. L. partidré-us ndj., V. partiaire, that 
shares, or is shared, with another, sb. a sharer. 
But in sense A. 1, app. f. F. parte Panty + -Ary.] 

+A. sd. Ods. 1, One who supports a particular 
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side or partly, esp. in a narrow or prejudiced 
way; a partisan. 

31624 Br. Mouxtacu Gage Pref. 24 The Councels of Trent, 
of Florence, of Laterane, are not al! Councels. We refuse 
them as factions, as bastards, as partiaries, as having nothing 
but the names of Councels. 1625 — 4f/. Czsar 14 Not 
any man but Partiaries would have taken them spoken 
Dogmatic. 

2. (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Partiary (partiarius),a partakcr, 
a follower, a copartner: It may also be used adjectively for 
partial, or that hath respect to persons, ; 

B. adj. That sharcs ‘something with another; 
taking or having a share. In quot. 1654, ? Having 
only a portion or part of the office; that is so in 


part, partial. 

1654 HamMonp Answ. Antntadz, Tenat, iti. § 4.74 The 
Epistles of Ignatius are the best records. .on which to build 
this second Order of Sccundarie, or Partiarie Presbyters. 
1880 Murrn&ao Gains u. § 254 He..is in the position of a 
partiary legatee, i. ¢. a legatee to whom a share of the estate 
is legated. . 

Partibility (pastibiliti), [f next: see -1ry.] 
The quality of being partible; divisibility. 

1644 Dicey Wat, Bodies xi. § 10. 97 Water when it is ina 
payle. hath the effect of grauity predominating in its but if 
it be poured out, it hath the effect of parley more. 1741 
T. Rosinson Gavedkind i. 4 ‘The parubility of lands ia other 
countries, 1869 Pad? Madd G. 22 July ro The substitution 
of partibility for primogeniture in cases of intestacy of real 
property would work very little alteration in the first in- 
stance at all events. 

Partible (pitib’), a. fad. post-cl. L. parté- 
bilis, f. fartiri to part, divide; sce-BLE.] Capable 
of being parted or separated; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a number; subject to 
partition ; divisible ; separable. 

1540 Acé 32 {fen. VIII, c. 29 Landes.. by a custom.. 
partible betwen and amongest heyres males. 1586 Ferxe 
Blaz. Geutrie 293 That their land should he partible, as in 
Gauelkind. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 502 It were best to make 
the Moulds partihble, glued, or cemented together, that you 
may open them when you take out the Fruit. Sie T 
Hutcutnson //ist, Afass. (1768) IT. 66 The principal point 
in view was to make real estates partible among the children 
of an intestate. 1863 W. Beamont tr, Domesday Bh, 
Cheshire 13 Yor more than a century after this Survey,..a 
father's land was partible among all his children. 

b. That involves partition of inheritance. 

1653-4 Wuitevocke Jrud, Swed. Enid, uae) I, 218 The 
like partible law takes place generally in Germany, Den- 
marke, and other..countryes, both for goods and lands. 1835 
Reeve De Tecqguevitde’s Democr. 1. iii. 55 The law of partible 
inheritance. 


Particate (patik-t). Se. Obs. exc. J/ist. Also 
perticat. (ad. med.L. ferdicala (also farticala), 
f. perticaa Penci: ef, bovate, carrucate.] A Scotch 
rood (as a measure of land); one fourth of the 
Scotch acre, containing 40 square falls, rods, or 
raips, each of 36 sq. ells; or 13.690 sq. ft. 

(The Imperial rood contains 10,890 sq. ft.) r 

Ius97 Sxexe De berd. Sign., Particata vel perticata terra 
..ane ruid of land.] 1673 in Macfarlane Gexeadog. Collect. 
(1900) IT. 368 Four Several Tennements of Land witha Part- 
cat of Landand Kila and house built thereon, 1793 Statist, 
Ace. Seotl, VU. 526 note, Taxed with one penny of the 
kingdom of Scotland, wpon the ground of his half particate. 
1864 Jerrrey //ist. Roxburgh. VV. viil. 272 Each tenant is 
named in the charter (tothe Burgh of Hawick], with the 
number of particates which he was possessed of. 

b. Comb. as particate-man, the holder of 
a particate of land. 

1864 Jerrrey ///st, Roxburgh, LV. viii 283 The hestial 
helonging to the particate man, 

Partice, obs, pl. of Parry. 

Partician, -on, -oun, obs. forms of Partirion. 

Participable (pastitsipaib'l), a fa. OF. 
participable,f. participer to PARTICIPATE: sce -BLE.] 

+I. Liable or entitled to participate or share. Ods. 

a14g0 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 16 pat 3e may be partycyp- 
able of bys retribucyone. 3 

2. Capable of being participaled or shared. 

1610 W. FotwincHam Aré of Survey 1. vi. 11 Communicate 
Matter is that which is participable to the Plot together with 
other Places. /éfd. u.ii. 50 A mutuall propertie or duety 
participable to the Conterminants, as_bancking, balking, 
dyking. 1702 Norris /deal World 1. iii. 246 According as 
the essence of God is. .in this or that degree participable by 
things without. 82a ‘I. ‘Tavtor Aguéerus 296 An union 
with tbat which js participable. a d 

IIence Parti:cipabl lity, capability of being 
shared. 

31701 Norris Jdeal World 1. v. 254 So far ns it states the 
ideality of God upon his imitability or participability. 
+Parti-cipal, a. Os. rare. In § pertyey- 
pall. (ad. L. participilis pariaking, f. particip-em 
a partaker.] = next, A. 1. 

1497 Br. Avcock Mous Perfect. Ciijb, And also setteth 
hym amonge angels there to be pertycypall of the eternall 
beatytude, 

Participant (piuili'sipint), a. and sd, [ad. L. 
participant-em, pt. pple. of participfdre: sce Par- 
TICIPATE 7. Cf. F. participant (13-14thc.).] 

A. adj. 1, Participating, partaking, sharing. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 131 To reneil it til diuerse men to gar 
them be participant vitht vs. 1551 Garoinrr Jixflic, 
Presence 54 1n this Sacrament, we be made participaunt, 
of his Godhode. Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr.1. ii. 79 
Is maketh the Church participant with the popish super- 
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Stition. 1687 Everyn Diary 20 Mar., The Communion fol- 
lowed, at which I was participant. 1795 Soutney Yoax of 
Are vu. sor In the ills of that defeat Participant. 1865 
CartyLte Freak. Gt, xu. vii. (1872) TV. 170 Of which .. we 
propose to make the reader participant before going farther. 

tb. Having a share in the knowledge o/; 
cognisant, informed. Ods. 

1527 W. Kxicut in Ellis Orig. Leté, Ser. 1. 1. 280 The 
Kyngs Highnesse wolde that your Grace shulde be partici- 
pant of tbat tbat occurreth or is..doone here. 1568 in II. 
Campbell Love Lett. Afary Q. Scots (1824) App. 54 In this 
sort, they were now made participant of the whole state of 
the cause, even as largely as the rest of Hir Majestic’s 
Privy Counsel were. , 

te. Sharing the nature of something. Ods. 

1634 Sirk T. Hersert Trav. 12 [The penguin] is rather 
participant with the water then land, 

+2. Giving out, imparting. Oés. 

21595 SovTuweLn Hundred Aedié, (1873) 215 O my God, 
Who art infinitely more voble and more participant than 
any other creature. a . 

B. sé. 1. One who participates in anything ; one 
who takes part in, possesses, or experiences some- 
thing in common with others; a sharer, partaker, 
participator. 

1562 Neg. Privy Council Scot. \. 216 Thai sal be reknyt as 
participantis with the saidis thevis. 1579 Fuiwe Heskins's 
Part, 445 Christe instituted a communion of many partici- 
pantes. 1679 J. Goooman J'enitent Pardoned mM. V. (1713) 
348 That noncof the participants may go away witbout full 
measures of what is desirable to them. 1839 SToxENoUsE 
Axhoime 74 He [Vermuyden] sold shares to several of his 
countrymen, who thus became Partners, or Participants, with 
him inthis great undertaking, by which latter demonstration 
the holders of these lands have ever since been distinguished. 
1891 Leeds Merc. 25 May 5/2 The chief participants in the 
recenl inassacre are now in custody. ; 

+b. With foss. pron. Onc who takes part with 
another; a partisan, adherent; a partner. Oés, 

1562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 222 He and his saidis 
sonnis and utheris thair participantis. :6go HottincworTu 
Fxcere. Usurped Powers 66 Abraham..rescued Lot..from 
Chederlaomer and his participants. 1675 G. R. tr. Le 
Grand’s Man without Passion 145 All her Participants take 
share in her Grandeur. i 

+e. A sharer of information; one to whom 
news is communicated. Oés. 

1639 Sik T. Starroro in Liswore Pafers Ser. u. (1888) LV. 
37, 1 beseech you make me a participant of their safe acces- 
sion to the Army. . , 

+d. That which has somcthing of the quality, 
or contains some amount, of something clse. Oés. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodics 11. iv. 201 Fog being a Participant 
of both Dryth and Moisture. | | 

+2. Afus. In the ecclesiastical modes: A par- 
ticnlar note in each mode, constituting one of the 
* Regular Modulations’; normally, in the authentic 
modes, either between the Final and Mediant or 
between the Mediant and Dominant, and in the 
plagal modes the lowest note of the scale. Obs. 

1889 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict, Aus. 1V. 592 [A 
close] may terminate upon the Dominant, or Participant of 
the Mode. 

Hence Parti‘cipance, Parti-cipancy, the fact 
or quality of participating. 

1869 Mrs. Witney /7itherto xiv. 191 An Infinite Parti- 
cipance and Sympathy. 1883 Lonuguz: Alag. July 263 ‘That 
pee: of long participancy which is one of the pleasures 
PIS eco ones 

Participate (paui'sipet), Af/.a. (sb.) Now 
rare or Obs, [ad. L. participat.us made to share, 
pa. hig of participare: see next.] 

+1. Made to share; = prec. A. 1. Ods. 

argo Afaukind (Brandl 1898) 181 Oneto hys blysse ye 
be all predestynatt. Every aman for hys degre, I trust, xall 
he partycypatt. 1657 Hawke Aviding ts Af, 20 To be 
participate of the fraude of the Fox as well as the force of 
the Lion. 

a. as pa. pple, = PARTICIPATED, 

ta. Communicated. Oés. 

1567 in Robertson fst, Scot. (1759) 11. App. 37, I have 
participat the contents thereof to such as I thought mect. 

b. Shared, participated. 

18g0 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord, (1863) 399 Well has 
he been named I] Beato and Angelico whose life was 
participate with angels even in this world | -_ 

+B. sé. One made to participate; a parlicipant: 
= pree. B. 1b. Obs. 

1648 in H. Cary Alen. Gt. Civ. War (1832) H. x9 The 
committee of estates, which I supposed did consist of the 
earl of Lanerick and his participates. ae 

Participate (paitisipet), v. [f. L.particrpac-, 
ppl. stem of participdare, f. parliceps, particip-ent 
partaking, a partaker, f. pardi- Pant + -cif-, weak 
form of caf-, stem of capcre to take. As with 
many other vbs. in -afe, the L. pa. pple. in -d@dus 
was adapted as -at, -a¢e, before any other part of 
the vb,: see prec. and -aTE 3,] 

I, ¢raus. 1. To take or have a part or share 
of or in; to possess or enjoy in common with 
others; to share: = PARTAKE I. 

1531 E.yot Gov. ut. xxiv, The one [thesoul] we participate 
with goddes, the other [the body] with bestes. ¢ 1611 Citar- 
man /éfad 3x. 579 Since half my honour and my realm 
thon mayst participate. 1756 Wasmincton “ett, Writ. 
1889 I. 249, I see their situation, know their danger, and 
participate their sufferings. 1807 Romnson A rchrol. Graca 
ut, viii. 233 Dione. .is suid to have participated with Jupiter 
the incense burnt at the temple of Dodona. 1847 R. W. 


PARTICIPATED. 


Hamuton Disg. Sabbath iv. (1848) 118 This ‘gencral 
assembly ' is not called to behold or to participate combat. 

+2. To give (a thing) to be shared; to share 
(a thing) wth others; to give a share or portion of 
(it) ¢o or vxéo another; hence, to communicate, 
impart; to impart (information), make known; 
a= PARTAKE 2. Ods. ‘ 

c1sqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) I. 92 
{He] didde participate his whole councell with her. 1588 
Kyo Househ. Pail. Wks, (1901) 245 A friende and neighbor 
«who often time participates the profit of his sports with 
my Son. fdr. 251 A matter which my Father. .participated 
vnto me a fewe yeeres before his death. «1677 Hare 
Prim, Orig. Afan. w. iv, 323 God Almighty must, be called 
in to distribute and participate the portions of this Mental 
Nature. 1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 203, | have 
resolved. .to write and participate to yon this Opportunity. 

+b. To impart, give. Obs. 

1597 A. M, tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. bivh/1 The 
Ingravere hath participated some propre and perpolite 
Ritcne to the handle, 

+3. To make (a person) partaker. Ods. (CE. 


PARTAKE 3.) 

1597 Beano Theatre God's Fudgent. (1612) 376 We used.. 
to maintaine heards of whores, with whom he participated 
his friends and servants. 

II. intr. 4. To take part; to have a part or 
share; to share: = PARTAKE 4 (but not now said 
ofsharing in material things). Const. wé¢h a person, 
in (tof, $ with) a thing, 

1565 Reg. Privy Council Scol, 1. 362 To draw in strangearis 
+.to participat with thame in thair attemptattis. 1577 
Harrison England u. xxii. (1877) t. 339 Our red and fallow 
deere will not let to participat thereof [mast] with our hogs. 
1699 Luttrete Bricf Rel. (1857) 1V. 548 His aunt, who par- 
ticipated of thesame dose,. .is like torecover. 1777 KoBERTSON 
Hist, Amer. 1.1.97 Their eagerness to participate of the 
same favours, removed all their fears, 1809 Syp. Satu Sexe, 
1. 64 Fourteen or fifteen youths, who have long participated 
of your bounty. 1873 Hottaxc Arté. Bonnic. xii. 207 Millie 
and I talked of many things..and participated very Tittle in 
the general conversation. 1876 Mozcey Unie. Serm. v. 
(ed. 2) 106 One member of the human body has to hear the 
burden and participate in the grief of another. 

+b. To share the nature, have some of the 
qualities or characteristics of, have a common 
character or something in common wth (another 
thing or person): = PARTAKE 4c. Oés. 

1533, Exot Cast. Helthe (1541) 7 The sprynge tyme dothe 
participate the fyrste parte with wynter, the fater parte 
with sommer. 1652-62 Hevtin Coswogr. 11, (1682) 143, The 
peoplie..in their persons, habit, and Religion, participate 
somewhat of the Arabians. 1670 Carr. J. Situ Aug. 
improv, Reviv'd 32 All Earth simple or componnd doth 
participate with the Clime wherein it lieth. 

e. To have something (of a quality); t also 
(quot. 1594) to contain some (of a substance): = 


ParTakE 4d. Const. of, } weth. 

1578 Banister fist. Afar vut. 103 This fift Muscle, 
participating with the propertie of euery action. 1589 
Pasgutl's Ket, Biv, Your abode in England hath made 
you participate with the nature of an Englisbman. 1594 
Puat Fewell-ho. 10 Not any one thing in the worlde, 
which dooeth not participate of this salt. 1678 Cupwortit 
Futell, Syst. 1. iil. § 33. 139 Such a force as participating cf 
order, proceeds as it were methodically, 1751 Jounson 
Raméler No. go? 14 Both members participate of harmony, 
1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 113 The participle... 
derives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective. 

Hence Parti‘cipated ff/. a., Participating 
vbl, sb, and Ppl. a. (spec. profit-sharing), Parti‘ci- 


patingly adv. 

1614 Jackson Creed 1. xxix. § 7 Any inherent or *partici- 
pated splendor. 1704 Norets /deal World u. xiii. 520 A 
certain participated similitude of the increated Light. 1561 
in Strype dan. Ref. (1709).1.1. xxiv. 244 A great part.. 
forhear coming to ¢ ale and *participating of the Sacra- 
ments, 1762 R. Goy /'vact, Obs. Cancers 15 Signs of their 
participating of the Disease. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ep. 294 Absurdities of a middle and *participating nature. 
1881 19¢ Cent. May 805 The great majority of participating 
houses combine the two systems. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LV11. 
385 As if [Shakspere] had stood personally, confidentially, 
*participatingly present in the heart of all human transactions. 

Participation (pastisipetfon). [a. I. par- 
ticipation (13th c.in Littré),ad. L. partictpation-ent, 
n. of action from particip~are to PARTICIPATE.] 
The action or fact of participating. 

1. The action or fact of partaking, having or 
forming part of; +the partaking of the substance, 
quality, or nature of some thing or person (0ds.). 

€1374 Cuaucer Bocth. in. pr. xi..75 (Camb, MS.) But alle 
thing bat is good quod she grauntisthow pat it be good h 
the participacioun of good or no? a1450 Afankind (Brand 
1898) 199 Of pe very wysdaum 3c haue partycypacyone. 
1490 Caxton neydos iv. 20 Kneas..abode a longe tyme 
ynough lyke a corps..wythoute partycypacyon of sensityf 
mocnynge. 1555 Enen Decades 320 The sea Meditcrraneum 
so named hycause it is in the mydlande as is the Caspian 
sea withowt participacion of the great Ocean. 1561 ‘T. 
Norton Calvin's fnsi, 1. xvii, (1634) 696 vtarg., This Sacra- 
ment heing instituted for the participation of Christ hy 
faith, 1631 GouGE (ed's Arrows 1. § 67. 112 As for the 
other Sacrament, make conscience ofa frequent participation 
thereof. «1742 Brxtiey (J.), Convince them that brutes 
have the least participation of thought, and they retract. 1796 
Mors Amer, Geo. 11. 324 They first conquered Glaris and 
Zug, and admitted them to an equal participation of their 
rights, 1866 J.G. Murpiy Comm, Exod. xii. 8 The eating of 
it 1s a figure of the participation of pardon, acceptance, and 
full blessedness, 
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2, The fact or condition of sharing in common 
(with others, or with cach other); association as 
partners, partnership, fellowship; profit-sharing. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) III, 477, God wille me to haue 
communion and participacion with his‘creatures and werkes. 
1570 Dee Math. re A straunge participation betwene 
thinges supernaturall. .and thynges naturall. 1596 Suaxs. 
x dfen. £V, 1, ii, 87 For thow hast lost thy Princely Priui- 
ledge, With vile participation. 1604-5 Bacon Certif Com- 
miss. Union Wks. 1879 1. 460 The communion and partici- 
eee by commerce. 1709 STEELE Tatler No, 49 ? 6 Their 

atisfactions are douhled, their Sorrows Jessen'd by Partici- 
pation, 822 L. Hust in Axaminer 14 Sept. 578/1 Par- 
ticipations of empire have long been out of fashion. 188 
19tA Cent, May 809 Sharing in whatever surplus profits are 
realised by the more efficient labour which participation 
calls forth, : " . 

b. A taking part, association, or sharing (with 
others) 72 some action or matter. 

1667 Dicsy Zévirat. in Hazl. Dodsfey XV. 11 Of all this 
T have not only had knowledge, But great participation in 
your joys. 1789 Jerrerson I r7#, (1859) II. 567 It is prohable 
the States General will obtain a participation in the Jegisla- 
tion, 1858 Bricnt SJ. Aeforn: 27 Oct. (1876) 279 Many 
persons..are shut out from any participation in political 
power. 1875 GLapstone Glean. VI. li. 135 Will it tucrease 
» the active participation of the flock in the service? 

? The alleged sense ‘ Distribution, division into shares" 
(Johnson), appears to arise from a misnnderstanding of the 
passage cited; that of ‘Community, fellowship ' (Schmidt) 
to he merely a contextual use of sense 2. 
Participative (piutisipeitiv), «.  [f. med.L. 
type *participaliv-us (f. participare, -at-: See -IVE): 
ef. F. partictpativement,] Having the quality of 
participating, ence Participa'tively a/c. 
r6e1 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relfg. 1. 32 The word Catholick 
is taken in three severall sences, formally, casually, and parti- 
cipatively: .. Participatively, because particular Churches 
agree, and participate in Doctrine and Communion with the 
Catholick. 1818 Topp, Participatruc, capable of partaking. 
Participator (piuti'sipeite:). Also 8 -er. 
[a. late L. participator, agent-n. from participare 
to Participate. (In earlier L. supplied by par 
ticeps, in F. by participant.)] One who participates; 
one who takes or has a part; a partaker, sharer. 
1796 CuarLorte Sait AMareiunont 1. 106 Leaning on 
the faithful participater of her grief. 1876 . Mextor 
Priesth. vi, 281 The sacrament will remain a witness and 
a warning, even if its participators should eat and drink 
unworthily, 1889 MeCartny Own 7imes 111. 141 Four 
persons were put on trial as participators in the attempt. 
Hence Participa‘tress, a female participator. 
1827 Cartyte Gernr. Rom, 1.97 Not in the selfish view of 
becoming participatress in a Jarge fortune. 
Participatory (pistisipétori), @ [f L. 
participator or stem participat-: sce-ory.] Charac- 
terized by participation or profit-sharing. 

1881 19fh Cent. May 803 A..survey of the ground already 
covered by participatory operations abroad. Se 
+ Parti‘cipe, v. Obs. rare, [a. F. particife-r 
(14the.), or ad. L. particifare to Panticirate.] 
zutr. To participate. 

1508 Aalender of Sheph, Tj, Prayers .. and orysons in 
whiche y* mayste rendre partycypynge thy frendes and 
kynnesmen. e¢1sro /éfd. xh, I, vin}, He is called the lytel 
worlde, for he partycypeth of all, or he is called all creatures, 
for..he partycipeth and hath condycion of all creatures, 
Participial (patisi-pial), @. and sb. Granz. 
[ad. L. partictpial-ts, {. participi-um PARTICIPLE, 
Cf. mod.F. partictpial.] 

A. adj, Of the nature of a participle; of, per- 
taining to, or involving a participle. Participial 
adjective, an adjective that is a participle in origin 
and form. 

1sgt Preeivatt SA, Dic?. Div b, Von shall sometime finde 
a participiall voice of the present tense, as Amanie..but 
they are rather nounes adiectiues then Partici les, 1612 
Brinstey Les. J’arts (1669) 83 Do all Nouns Participials 
require a Genitive Case? 1755 Jouxson Dict. Pref. * 36 
A thinking man,a man of prudence ; a pacing horse,a horse 
that can pace; these 1 have ventured to call participial 
adjectives, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 213 note, In the 
participial constructions of this chapter.. the sentences 
sometimes have an unfinished look. 

B. sé. A verbal derivative of the nature of, or 
akin to, a participle. 

1s7o Levins Afanrpf. 89 Afete is also the signe of some 
nerbals in dr/'s, and of participials in dvs, as, Mete to be 
loued. 1590 Stockwoon Andes Construct. 47 A participial 
.-is taken for an adiectine likea participle, but yet in deede 
no participle, bicause he doth not signifie time. 1696 
Puiccirs (ed. 5), Participfial..an Adjective derived from a 
Verb, though not an absolute Participle. a186x Grons 
(Ogilvie), The new ephiolee, embraces the participle, the 
infinitive, the gerund, and the supine, all under the generat 
name of participials. — P 

Hence Participia‘lity, parlicipial character; in 
quots. (vonce-zse) addiction to the use of patti- 
ciples; Partici-pialize v. /razs., to make parti- 
cipial, turn into a participle; Partici‘pially adv., 
in a participial manner, as a participle. 

1632 Snerwoon, Participially, Participralentent. 1730-6 
Battery (folio), Participially. 1786-1805 H. ‘Tooker /’.rley 
Ni. ili, (1829) 93 Their most usual method of speech was to 
smploy the past tense itself without Jartictpiadizing it, or 
making a participle of it by the addition of ed, or ce. 1885 
Gicoerscerye findar's Odes Ol. ix. 111 A good specimen 
of Pindar’s terse participiality. 1888 — in Amer. Jrné. 
Philol. UX.144 A well participialized or eumctochic sentence. 
1goz Jiid. XX111. 259 Nothing could be more exotic than 


PARTICLE. 


Caxton's participialities. His Eneydos (1490) hegins thus : 
‘ After dyverse werkes made, translated and achieved, having 
no werke in hande, I sitting in my studye ‘Jetc.]. 

Participle (pa:utisip’l), sd. (a.)  [a. OF. far- 
ticiple in Grammar (13th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), by- 
form of participe, ad. L. participfum a sharing, 
partaking, in Grammar a participle.] 

tl. A person, animal, or thing that partakes of 

the nature of two or more different classcs, Oés. 
, 1432-50 tr, {Zigden (Rolls) IT. 167 The peple of the sowthe 
is meke and quicte, the peple of be northe is more moveable 
and cruelle, Beenie of the myddelle partes he in maner as 
a participulle [Hicnen participit vice tenet). 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, u,v. §2 In all Diuersities of things there ..bee 
certaine Participles in Nature, which are almost ambiguous 
to which kinde they should bee referred. 1613 Purcuas 
filgrimage (1614) 78 In the mountaines dwelt the Curdi, 
that were Participles or Mungrels in Religion, professing 
partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 1665 Sir T. Herse xt Trav. 
(1677) 385 Bats, flying fish and Seals be participles of nature 
and species of a doubtful kind, participating hoth of Bird 
and Beast. 1694 R. Burtnocce Aeason 243 Extreams are 
Knit and United by Participles that partake of Both. 

2. Gram, A word that parttakes of the nature 
of a verb and an adjective (or ‘noun adjective’); 
a derivative of a verb which has the function and 
construclion of an adjective (qualifying a noun), 
while retaining some of those of the verb (e.g. 
tense, government of an object) ; a verhal adjective. 
Formerly often reckoned a separate part of speech. 

1388 Wryeur J’ro/, 57 <\ participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois, eithir passif, mai be resolnid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a conitnccioun copulatif. 1530 
Parscr. 65 In the frenche tong be ix partes of speche, article, 
--verbe, participle, adverb [etc.]}, 2590 Stockwoon Ales 
Construct. 16 There are three kinds of adieciines, a none 
adiectine, a prononne adiectiue, and a participle adiectine. 
1682 Fravet. Meth. Grace i. 12 To whom coming as unto 
a@ ffeing stone: the participle notes a continued motion. 
2751 Hares ffermes 1. x. (1786) 184 If we take away the 
assertion, and thus destroy the Verb, there will remain the 
Attribute and the Time, which make the Essence of a 
Participle. 1866 Mason 2g Gra. (ed. 2) 38 Participles 
are verbal adjectives, differing from ordinary adjectives in 
this, that the active participle can take a substantive after it 
as its object. ; . ; 

+B. adj. Varticipating in the nature of two 
things or elasses; belonging parlly to one and 
partly to another. Ods. rare}. 

1694 R. Burtuocce Acasow 141 By the Gradation of 
Shades, or Participle intermediate Colours. 

Particle (pauik’l), s& Also 4 -ycle, 4-6 
perticle, 5 -ykyll, 6 -ikele. fad. L. particula, 
dim. of pars, fart-cm Pant; cf. Pauticune.] 

1. A small part, portion, or division of a whole. 
Now rave or Ods., or merged in 2. 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. (\.amb. MS.) 243 Eche on of bese 
thre partyes contenys many partyclys. ¢€1400 /.an/ranc’s 
Cirurg. 192 Also blood Icting 1s good perfore, if opere 
particlis acordip perfore. 1567 Fart Mars Honseh. th, 
in Chalmers JJasy (1818) 1.178 Ane particle of beif. 1613 
Purcnas Prigrimage (1614) 66 Persians .. accounted the 
Sunne the greatest God, and worshipped the Fireas a particle 
thereof. 1664 Powrr /ixf. Lhiles. t. 7 (Hlorse &ly) Vou shall 
most fairly see..a pulsing particle (which certainly is the 
heart), 1745 tr. Coluatedia's d/usb. xt. ii, One particle or 
degree of the Ecliptic. 1836 Emerson Mafure i, lam part 
or particle of God. cs 

b. aA very small part of any proposition, state- 
a clause; an 


ment, writing, or composition ; 
article of a formula. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 199 The thyrde particle 
of this first article of our fayth, is Creatorem cedt et terre. 
1563 Nessoning Crosraguedl & Kuox Kiijb, Of the formar 
pertikele 1 mark twa heidis in speciall. 1634 Sie T. Herseet 
7rav. 156 Just when they are praying that particle. 1789 
T.. Tavtor Proclus' Comm, 11. 102 Those who enunciated 
this proposition, and at the same time omitted the particle, 
having one side produced, 

ce. A small picce or plot of ground. docaé. 

[2340: see Particu.e 1.) 1839 Witson ales Borders V. 
330/2 Confiscation o° a' gudes, gear, chattels, particles, and 
pendicles. 1890 A. W. Moore Surnesves fsde Man 318 Small 
portions of land which, though not intacks, were, for some 
unknown reason, not inchided in the designation of Quartir- 
land, are called /'articles. they are now on the same footing 
as the Quartirlands. 

2. A very minute portion or quantity of matter ; 
the smallest sensible, component part of an aggrega- 
tion or mass; formerly often = atom or molccule ; 
in Dystanitcs, a minute mass of matter which while 
still having inertia and attraction is treated as a 
point, i.e. as having no magnitude. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. x. iii. (Bodl, MS.) ff, 101 b/t 
An element is semple and leste perticle of a bodic pat is 
compowned (orig. Elementum est. .simpla& minima corporis 
compositiparticnla]. /éfd. vit. i. (1495) 295 Pertykyll, 166% 
Guanvite Van. Dogi,. x.88 The different effects, which fire 
and water have onus, which we cal] heat and cold, result from 
the so differing configuration and agitation of their Particles. 
1664 Power Ax. fhilos.1.57 Camphire (which spends it 
sclf by continually effluviating its own Component Particles), 
1743 Emerson Fluxions 263 To find the Motion of any 
Particle of the String as suppose of VY the middle Point. 
1756 C. Lucas “ss. Waters L. 43 It is impossible..to com- 
prehend the size or form of an elementary particle of water. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 271 ‘Yhe oxide of copper 
combines easily with the greater part of the colouring 

articles precipitated hy acids, 1871 Tynpaun Fragit. Sc. 
br879) 1. xiii. 373 very particle of matter attracts every 


other particle. 1878 Auxny Phofogr (1881) 11 When we 


PARTICLE, 


say particle we mean to convey the idea of the smallest 
visible quantity of matter. 1880 CLeminsuaw [terts' Aton. 
TA. 39 The particle..is a collection of a definite number of 
molecules in a definite situation, occupying a space incom- 
parably greater than that of the volume of the molecules. 
aigor Besant Five Vears’ Tryst, ete. (1902) 117 Throngh the 
open windows..were borne black particles and a smell] as 
uf a bonfire. i 

b. A very small or the smallest conceivable 


portion or amount of something immaterial. 

1620 T. Graxcer Div. Logike 32 Performed by and in all 
actions, and things, to the least particle, 1742 Younc Vs, 
Th. vu. 824 This Particle of Energy divine. 1794 Pacey 
Evid, (1825) 11. 384 They had never entertained a particle 
of doubt. 1875 Jowetr /Zato (ed, 2) 1. 361 No one who 
has a particle of understanding. és 

ec. &.C. Ck. The portion of the Host given 
to each lay communicant. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycd, s.v., Particles is also. .used in the 
Latin church for the crums or little pieces of consecrated 
bread, called Meptdes in the Greek church. 1847 Cot. 
Wiseman Unreal. Anglican Belief Ess, 1853 V1. 406 The 
word ‘ particle’ being equally applied to the Host given in 
lay-communion, and ta the smallest visible fragment. 1853 
Dace wr. Saldeschi's Ceremonial 104 After which he re- 
ceives the Sacred Particle. 

3. Gram, A minor part of specch, esp. one that 
is short and indeclinable, a relation-word ; also, a 
prefix or suffix having a distinct meaning, as s2-, 


oly, ess. 

1533 Unart F/owres 107 Compowned with theyni selfes, 
they Byentiye as moche as if they were compowned with this 
partycle cumgue, as quisguis, i, guicungue. 1535 JOvE 
A fol. Tindaée (Arb.) 38 There thys particle (aed) expowneth 
what yt is to come to Crist. 1611 Frorio, /#, a Particle or 
Preposition locall and of priuation. 1668 Winkins Aead 
Char, Ww. vi. 452 Their words are not declined by ‘Termina- 
tions, but_ hy Particles, which makes their Grammar much 
more easie than that of the Latin. 1711 STEELE Sfecé. 
No. 147 ? 3 Emphasis. .improperly.. placed on some very in- 
significant Particle, as upon if or aad. 1762 Kames Zécre, 
Crit, xviii, (1833) 305 Conjunctions, prepositions, articles, 
and such like accessories, passing under the name of par- 
ticles. 1845 Stoppart Gram. in Eucycl, Metrop. (1847) 1. 
65/1 These inferior Parts of speech have been called fas- 
ticles: and, as such, are sometimes distinguished from 
words, and sometimes treated only as a separate class of 
words. 1868 Giapstoxe Fur Mund ii, (1870) 54 To hold 
that it attains its initial vowel by junction with the particle 
« in its intensive or any other sense, 

llcnce (sonce-wds.) + Parrticle v, fraus., to 
connect by a particle or conjunction; Pasrticled a., 
composed of particles, particulate. 

1650 Hovuncworth L.verc, Usurped Powers 48 Lf they 
be not the same persons, how come they to be thus particled 
together? 1883 C. Moruis in Vature 14 June 148/2 An ether 
whose condensation yields particled matter. 


+ Pa‘rti-colour, particolour, «. (s4.) Obs. 
Shortened from Parrt-coLouneD: cf. rose-colour, 
cte. Also as sd. 

1610 HEAtey St. clug. Citie of God xu. xxv. 466 For he 
(Jacob] liking the particolours [i ¢. sheep] cast white straked 
rods into the watring places, 1662 Granvite Lie Orient. 
ii. (1682) 15 The divine way of working is not parti-colour or 
humoursome, 

+Parti-colour, party-colour,. Os. rare, 
[Back-formation from next.} /raas. To make parti- 
coloured, colour variously, So Pa'rti-co:louring 
vbl. sb. 

1610 W. Focnincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 28 Being. .inter- 
medled hy the plow with the soyle, it puffie-lights and party 
colours the same. 1649 Jex. ‘Tavior Gt, Exes, un, Disc. 
xiv. 27 A bubble which himself hath made and the sun hath 

articoloured. 1880 Burton Acign Q. Anne 1. i. 38 In the 
eminine element there was relicf in a party-colouring of 
rich costumes. 

Parti-coloured, party-, particoloured 
(pa-stijkv:loid), a. Also 6 partye-, 6-7 partie-. 
[The first element appears to be fartz, Party a., 
which itself occurs from ¢ 1380, in the sense ‘ parli- 
coloured’, and in such phrases as ‘ party red and 
white’: see Party a. 2. Of the three spcllings 
current from latein the 16thc., Johnson admitted only 
party-coloured, which still remains the main form 
in dictionaries ; but parti-coloured or particoloured 
is now more prevalent, at least in Great Britain.] 

Partly of one colour and partly of another; 
variegated in colour, diversicolonred. 


ta. partie-coloured (partye-). Obs. 

1535 CoveRDALe Gen. xxx. 35 The speckled and partye 
coloured goates, and all the spotted and bate coloured 
kyddes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's fusé, (1586) 139 The 
policie of lacoh..in procuring of partie coloured Lambes. 
1630 RK. Fohnson’s Kingd. & Comurw, 143 A Guard of 
Swisse, attired in partie-coloured-Cloth. 1693 J. Eowaros 
Author. 0. & N. Test. 178 A rich partie-coloured vest. 

8. party coloured, party-coloured. 

3593 I. Watson feares Fancte vi, Beames..That welnigh 
burnt loues party coloured wings. 1684 Luttrete Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1. 296 Whe new serjeants..putt on their party 
coloured robes. 1712 Apoison Spect. No. 265 P 5, I looked 
-.on this little party-coloured Assembly, as apon a Led of 
Tulips. 1805 Worpvsw. Waggoner iw. 31 Party-coloured 
garments gay. 32858 Hawtuorne Fr. §& ¢. Note-déhs, 1. 80 
A party-colored dress, striped with blue, red and yellow, 
white and black. 1875 Lowet, Under Old Ela wi, All 
party-coloured threads the weaver ‘Time Sets in his web. 

xy. parti-coloured. 

1sgo Greene Ort. Fur. (1599) 48 luno ,. mounted on her 
parti-coloured Coach, 1688 jee Houmn Armoury uh 127/2 
A Barber is always known by his Cheque narti-coloured 
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Apron. 18z2 W. Irvine Braceé. (lait xxi. 183 Making 
garlands of parti-coloured rags. 1879 G. Mrreoitn Egors¢ 
xxxi. (1889) 305 The Pope’s parti-coloured body guard. 1893 
E. B. Heaton in Chicago Advance 23 Nov., The slopes .. 
are parti-colored. 

&. particoloured. 

1598 DaLuncton Afeth. Trav. livb, A Gard of Swisse, 
attired in particoloured Cloth. 1600 J. Porvtr, Leo's Africa 
1, 72 This kinde of particoloured marble. 1706 Avpison 
Rosamond 1. vi, The particolour'd gay Alcove. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xix. (1852) 274 Double and triple particoloured suns. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 373 Broad- 
backed particoloured jockeys. 

b. fg. Varied, diversified, ‘ chequered’. 

16z2 S. Warp Life of Faith in Death (1627) 110 Their 
delights..particoloured and spotted with mixture of sorrow. 
¢€17x0 Prior Own Monument 12 In life party-colour'd, half 
pleasure, halfcare. 1803 Edin, Rew. eee By their quaintness 
and party-coloured learning. 1885 R.L.AF. Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 184 lle got to hed with these parti-coloured thoughis. 


Particular (paitikidliz), 2 and sd. (adv.) 
Forms: 4-7 partic(u)ler, (5 -ere), 5-6 par-, per- 
tyculer, 6 partycular, 6-7 pertieuler, (6 -ar, 
-ere), 6- particular, (6 S¢, -air, 6-7 -are), [a. 
OF, particuler (mod.¥. -2er), ad. L. particuldr-is, 
of or concerning a part, partial, particular, f. 
farticula YARTICLE: see -AB1; in 16th c. conformed 
in spelling to the L.] A, adj. 

I. +1. Belonging to, or affecting, a part, not 
the whole, of something; partial; not universal. 
Obs. (exe. as implied in 2.) 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IL. 325 Pe bridde particulier 
flood forig, fertium diluvinm particulare) in ‘Thessalia 
154z Boorve Dyclary xxxvi. (1870) 297 They the whiche 
haue the Palsye, yvnyuersall or pertyculer, must beware of 
anger. 1625 Bacon &ss., lieiss. Things (Arb.) 569 The 
‘Lhree yeares Drought, in the time of Elias, was Mie Par- 
ticular, and left People Aliue. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. 
Med.1. § 22 "Tis ridiculous to put off, or drowne, the generall 
Flood of Noah, in that particular inundation of Deucalion, 

2. Pertaining or relating to a single definite thing 
or person, or set of things or persons, as dis- 
tinguished from others; of or belonging to some 
one thing (etc.) and not to any other, or to some 
and not to all; of one’s (its, ete.) own; special; 
not genera}, 

Often preceded by a poss. Jrom., as ‘its particular ad- 
vantages ’= the advantages which 1t, as distinct from other 
things, possesses 5 ‘ my particular sentiments '= sentiments 
which are my own, not those of some one else, 

Particular Average: see AVERAGE 562 4. 

1386 Cuaucer #ranki. #. 394 As yonge clerkes .. Seken 
..Particuler sciences for to lerne. — Clerk's Prod. 35 Or 
lawe or oother Art particuler. 1465 Hoéls of Parit. V. 
535/2 To be perceyved.. hy the handes of the particular 
Kesceyvour of the Lordship of Heigham Feres for the 
tyme beyng. 1553 (¢s¢/e) The xiii. Bukes of Eneados .. 
Translatet..bi..Gawm Douglas..Euery Buke hauing hys 
perticular Prologe. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) 1. 
App. viii, 423 The first byshopps of Rome were particular 
byshopps of a certein precinct. 16g1 J. Goopwin Redempt, 
Red. v, There are conscientious and learned men..who 
either deny universal or assert particular redemption. 1656 
Kart Moxa. tr, Bocealini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1.W. (1674) 
71 We..prohibit..the writing particular Histories of an 
whatsoever City. 1677 Marvent. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 1D. 
554 ‘Uhis was..reported to the House, who.. named a 

articular Committee to that purpose. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 83r1 We live in an Age wherein Vice is very general, 
and Virtue very particular. 1780 Burke Let. to WW, Watts 
in Athenzum (1893) 27 May 672/1 ‘These are not my 
particular Sentiments..they are the unanimous Sentiments 
of all who are distinguished in this Kingdom, for learning, 
integrity, and abilities. 1830 MeCosu Div. Govt. (1852) age 
There have been disputes..in all ages as to whether the 
providence of God is general or particular, Philosophers, 
so called, have generally taken the former view, and divines 
the latter, : e 

+b. Belonging only 4o (a specified person or 
thing); proper, peculiar, restricted (40). Ods. 

1597 Mortey faired. Mus. 179 The light musicke par. 
licular to vs in England. ¢1703 Lorn Gopotrnin in Sxe- 
cleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) L. 352 What the Queen 
has commanded..is not particular to that office, but general 
to all others, 1725 tr. Dupin's ech Hist. 17th CoN. vi. ii. 
228 His System upon Original Sin..was particular to him. 

ec. Logic. Applicd to a proposition in which 
something is predicated of some, not all, of a class 
of things: opp. lo zuiversaé. 

iss T. ee aa 380)27 Whereby every Proposition 
is knowne, either to be vniuersall or particular, affirmatiue, or 
negatiue. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1.27 A, denotes 
a Universal Affirming../,a Particular Affirming. #é¢d., A 
Proposition Universal or Particular. 1843 Mite Logic 1 
iv. § 4 (1846). 115 A particular proposition is that of which 
the subject is undistributed. 1860 Aur. Tnomson Laws 
Th. § 74 (ed. 5) 127 A judgment about part of a conception 
as ‘ Some Jakes have an outlet’ is 2 particular ausensor 

a. Particular Baplists; a body of Baptists 
holding the Calvinistic doctrines of particedar 
election and parlicular redemption, i.e. the Divine 
election and redemption of some, not all, of the 


human race. Opp. to General Baptists. 

1917 [sce Bavrist 3h]. 1738 T. Crosny (ist. Baptists 1. 
173 Those that have followed the Calvinistical scheme of 
doctrines, and froin the principal point therein, personal 
election, have been termed Particular Baptists. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 276 The leading principles of the regular or 
particular baptists. 1847 Particular redemption [sce Par- 
TICULARISM 1). 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, ney Be) 
210 A face which..conveyed the impression of a Particular 

Japtist who was also in the oil trade. 


° 
PARTICULAR. 


+3. Belonging to, concerning, or known to an 
individual person or set of persons and no other; 
private, personal, not public. Ods. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. T. §.} 265 Bataill par. 
ticulere is ay for hid caus that may nocht be kyd opynly. 
1459 Paston Lett. 1. 499 There be many and diverse par- 
ticuler billes put inne, ae noon redde. 1472 A/S. Reg. N. 
Cant. Cath, Libr. \f, 236 Youre gramerscole in Canterbury... 
send your commaundment that noon othir particler scole 
be kept nygh hy. 1563 Reg. Privy Councid Scot. 1. 244 
Personis without ony particular interest, and voyd of all 
passioun. 1565 Jérd, 414 Untrew and groundit upoun par- 
ticular malice. 1605 Sitaxs. Lear v.i. 30 For these domesticke 
and particular broiles, Are not the question heere. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Alandedslo's Trav. 3 They about the Court.. 
procured me a particular audience. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
£xerc. 240 VWouses, both Publick ee etic Med 1768 
Boswet Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 Their want of union; which 
made particular animosities take up their attention, 

+b. Of persons: Not oceupying a public office 
or position; private. Ods. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 4b, All the rest of 
the Nobilitie, Knights, perticuler Gentlemen, and Subjects. 
1663 Gurpier Counse/a viij, Not onely to particular but to 
Publique Builders. 1748 Anson's Voy. u, x. 238 Enriching 
the Jesuits and a few particular persons besides. 

+4. Particular numbers, the individual com- 
ponents or factors of a number. Oés. rare. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 3 This noumbir eke of sex is 
praysed for his particuler noumberes, whech be on, too, thre. 

5. Particular estate (aw): see quot. 1876. So 
particular tenant, the \enant of a particular estate. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 251 b, A particular estate of any thing 
that lies in grant cannot be forfeited by any grant in fee ee 
deed, 1642 Perkins's Prof. B&, viii. § 495. 217 Upon whic! 
particular estate the remainder is expectant. 1766 Brack- 
STONE Comin. IL. xviii. 274 Alienations by particular tenants, 
when they are greater ili the law entitles them to make, 
and devest the remainder or reversion, are also forfeitures to 
him whose right is attacked thereby. 1876 Dicey Real 
Prop. v.§ 3 (1) 225 Where a tenant in fee simple has created 
an estate in tail, for life, or for years, he has left in him a 
present estate, which will come into possession or enjoyment 
on the expiration or sooner determination of the estate tail, 
the estate for life, or the estate for years. The smaller estate 
thas granted is called the ‘particular’ estate. 

6. That is a unit or definite one among a number; 
taken or considered by itself, apart from the rest; 
individual, single, separate, 

ts29 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. (1557) 261/2 Who was there 
euer that laid vnto another all the perticulere cuill dedes of 
any one other man. 1538 Starkey Zugland 1, ii 64 Euery 
man partycular and also the hole commynalty. 1601 Suaks, 
Alls Wells. i..97 That 1 should loue a bright particuler 
starre, And think to wed it. 1602 — A/amz. 1. v.19 Make.. 
each particular haire to stand an end. 1688 R. Howse 
Armoury m. 401/2, 1 shall set dawn each perticular Letter. 
1763 J. Brown Foetry §& Afus. xii, 207 Particular and well 
attested Facts are stubborn Things. 1868 Freeman Worm. 
Cong. V1. vii, 125 This particular tax was a painful and 
hateful badge of national disgrace. 1893 Linvon, etc. Life 
f'uscy 1. xvii. 417 ‘The Ancient Fathers.. bring the thought 
of particular Churches into commanion with the thought 
of the Universal Church, when outwardly united. : 

+b. Existing by itself apart from others; standing 
alone; actually separate or distinct ; independent. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health Pref. 3b, Dylygentlye to con- 
syder yf the syckenes..or impediment, be. perticuler hy 
hym selfe, or els that it have any other infirmitie concurrant 
with it. rg85 ‘I, Waswuincton tr. Micholay's Voy.1. vii. 6 
Alger is as it were ordered as a particular common wealth, 
16s E. Terry Voy, £. Lad. 78 Thirty and seven several and 
large Provinces, which antiently were particular Kingdonies. 

7. Distinguished in some way among others of 
the kind; more than ordinary; worth notice; 
marked; special. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 195 Al! creatures resonable owen to 
gyue synguler honour & pertyculer loue to bym that hath 
gyuen to them beyng. 1599 B. Jonson C) ‘yathia’s Rev. v. 
iu, Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 162z Bacon 
tien. Vii, Wks. 1879 1. 785/1 Of this prince [Arthur]..there 
is little particular memory: only..that he was very studious 
and learned. 1797 A/onthty Afag. 111. 200 The politician 
takes up the paper..and tells his friend that it contains 
nothing farticudar, when he means that it has nothing 
important. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. XXXY, He was a 
sturdy old fellow... with no particular waist. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss. (0889) I. 35 To tender particular thanks to 
Anne.. for the felicitous suggestion. : 4 

+b. Remarkable, noteworthy; peculiar, singular, 

1665 Bunyan Holy Cilie 27 They were nen of a particular 
and peculiar Spirit, 1713 A, Bayne in J. Duncombe Zeté. 
(1773) 1. 109 There is something very particular in my story. 
1974 Gotosm. Naé. Hist, (1862) I. vit. viii. 544 ‘The nyl- 
Bi manner of fighting is very particular. 179% BosweLt 
Yoknson an. 1737, Johnson's mode of penmanship, which 
at al] times was very particular. — : 

+e. Peculiar so as to excite surprise or wonder ; 
singular, strange, odd. Oéds. 

1giz ArsuTunot Yokn Bul/ in. iii, Peg. loved anything 
that was particular..Jack was her man! for he neither 
thought, spoke, dressed, nor acted like other mortals, 1771 
Westev Wes, (1872) V. 322 Do we not many times dispense 
with religion and reason together, because we would not 
look particular? ¢1817 Hoce ales § Sk. V.75 His gait 
was very particular; he walked as if he had been flat-soled, 

d. In Hymns, used in the names of certain 
modifications of ordinary iambic metres, viz. 
Common Particular Metre (8.8.6.8.8.6), Long 
Particular Metre (8.8.8.8.88), Short Particular 
Metre (6.6.8.6.6.8). Now chiefly U.S. 

8. Kclating to or concerned with the separate 
parts, elements, or details of a whole; describing 
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or sctling forth something in detail; detailed, 
minute, circumstantial, 
a. Of a narrative, account, ete. 

1450 /aston Lett, 1,173 The avertisementes of you and 
my frendz that have more particuler knowlege yn such 
maters, a3sq8 Haut Chron, Hen. Vii} 223 A more 
playne and perticuler declaracion of the malicious & trayter- 
ous intentes of the sayd Elizabeth. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 1. i, 47 The particular Description of the several 
Instruments. 1786 Jerrerson JV7rit, (1859) 1. 536 It is as 
particuJar as the four-sheet_ maps from which it is taken. 
1798 in Times 28 June 1/4 To be prepared..truc and par- 
ticular Lists, signed by them or their Agents, to be made out 
in the form prescribed. a ane 

b. Ofa person in giving a description or account. 

1607 B. Jonson Volfone Ded., Where have I been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater [etc.]? 
39727 Swirt What passed in Lond, Wks, 1755 11. 1.179, 1 
think my self obliged to be very particular in this relation, 
lest my veracity should be suspected. 1803 Jane PoriEr 
Thaddeus i, (1831) 6, 1 am thus particular in the relation 
of every incident. : i 

+9. Specially attentive to a person; bestowing 
marked attentions; familiar in manner or be- 


haviour. Ods. 

1610 B, Joxson Aled. wv. i, Mant. ..Sweet madame, le’me 
be particunlar— of. Particular, sir? 1 pray you, know 
your distance. 1694 Concreve Double Dealer ui. vi, So 
unaffected, so easy, so free, so particular, so agreeable, 
1749 Firtoixe Zour Jones x1. iv, Never suffer this Mellow to 
be particular with yon again. 1772 Smotiete //umph, Cl. 
3: May, I must tell you, in confidence, he was.a little parti- 
cular; but perhaps lintaake his complaisance; and I wish 
1 may, for his sake. i 

b. Closely acquainted, familiar, intimate. (Now 


associated or identified with 7.) 

1706 Puitiirs, Pardicudar,..intimate, familiar. @ 19733 
Ettwooo Autodiog. (1714) 3,1 becaine an early and parti- 
cular Play-fellow to her Daughter Guli. 1779 Surertnan 
Critic u. ii, These are particular friends of mine. «1817 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xi. in Mem, (1871) 223 On terms 
of the most particular friendship. 1848 Dickens Domécy i, 
Paul, my dear, my very particular friend Miss Tox. 

10. Attentive to details of action; specially 
careful; precise, exact, scrupulous; hence, exacting 


in regard to details, nice in taste, fastidious. 

1814 WELLINGTON 11 June in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XII. 50, 
lam very particular about the appointment of my chaplains, 
1865 H. Kincstey /itdlyars & Burtons xxviii, More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1879 
Brack AMaclead of D. xviii, People who have to work for 
their living must not be too particular. 

IT, Absolute uses. 

ll. The particular. That which is particular 
(sce the Pag senses) ; {the individual (ods.). 

1g5x T. Witson Logthe (1580) 73 This argument ts from 
the particular, to the vniuersall, 1632 Sir ‘T. TTAwkins tr. 
Mathieu's Unhappy Prosperitie 259 \t is the interest both 
of the particular, and publike, that the wicked perish, and 
the good prosper. 1635 R. Botron Comf, Affi. Conse. vi. 
(ed, 2) 36 Thou mightest haye been that, either for the kinde, 
or for the particular. : 

12, Inparticular. a. (Each)byitself, oneby one, 
individually, separately, severally; in detail. ? Oss. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii 49 For to 
declare what is to be seen of euery artycle in pertyculer, 
1611 Histe 1 Cor, xii. 27 Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular [A.//. severally members thereof). 
1737 IS. Berincton) G. di Lucca's Ment. (1738) 18 Every 
Thing in General and Particular, we could think of, 

b. As one of a number distinguished from the 
rest;_ in distinction from others; particularly, 
especially, +l more particular (quot. 1628), 


more particularly (ods.), 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 13 It apper- 
teyneth in particular & in especyal nnto the godfaders & 
godmoders, 1628 W. Sctater Three Sernt. (1629) Ep. 
Ded., The other is, your vndeserued fauours towards my 
selfe in more particular. 1732 Westey 1és. (1830) 1. 163, 
1 observing the tears run down the checks of one of them 
in particular. 1859 Mrs. Caatyce Lett. IIT. 16 Ready to 
swear at ‘things in gencral’, and some things in particular. 
1879 J. Payn in 194% Cent. Dec. 994 The Bar, with its high 
road leading indeed to the woolsack, but with a hundred 
by-ways leading nowhere in particular, 

+c. Privately, in private. Ods, 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. ut. xxii. 112 b, 
They are waged cither publikely, or of som in particular. 
170a Eng. Theophrast, 162 Preachers who offering us the 
kingdom of Heaven in publick, sollicit in particular a small 
benefice with the utmost importunity, 

+13. In the particular. In the particular or 
special case; with regard to the individual instance; 
opp. to tv the general (see GENERAL A. 11 d). Obs. 

1639 Lo. Dicav, etc. Lett. cone. Retig. (1651) 41, 1 doe not 
think him more in the wrong in the particular, then I beleeve 
him right in the generall. 1827 Fonstanoue ing. under 
7 Administr, (1837) 1. 44 Though Mr. Canning was often 
in the general the avowed enemy of oppression, we never 
in any one single instance found him so in the particular. 

TIT. 14. Come. 

8767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 318 Rail at the 

a up in a particular-fashioned habit. 
a SOe 

+1. A part, division, or section of a whole; a 
constituent part or element; sfec. a division or 
‘head’ of a discourse or argument ; in quot. 1494, 
a part-payment or instalment. ? Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 320 For the which .. he payed 
vnto the archebisshop iti. m. marke, and to the other, 
by partyculers xv. m. marke. 1601 R. Jonnson Avugd. & 
Comnew, (1603) 36 Let us devide the discourse..into foure 
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particulars, 1630 /0/d. 496 The ancient Provinces were 
divided into three particulars. 1650 Werexns Jruth's 
Conf. ii. 54 If you please to minde the first particular ia 
the 11. Verse (#or) which is a Rationative Particle. 1660 
Mrg. Worcester Wiater-Comm, Engine 14 ‘The Fugine 
consisteth of the following Particulars, 1694 SALMON Fate's 
Dispens. (1713) 168/1 ‘This done, put in the several Parti- 
culars into the Liquor. 1859 W. ANorrson Disc. (1860) 17 
In constructing the systematic argument, a ‘ particular ', as 
it is called, will be bestowed on the Divine mercy, 

2. A minute or subordinate part of a thing, 
statement, or whole of any kind, considered apart 
from the rest; a detail, item, point, circumstance. 

1533-4 Act 25 //ex, VI11, c. 12 As by the particulers therof 
here after. .shalbe expressed. 1555 EDEN Decades 176 This 
particular of the mynes of gold, is a thing greatly to bee 
noted. 1596 Snaxs, 1 f/en. JV, u. iv. 414 Examine mee vpon 
the particulars of my Life. 1622 J. Boroucn in Lett. Lit. 
Alen (Camden) 130 A private Library..to be sold, and [1] 
am promised a Catalogue of the particulars, 1683 Rosinson in 
Ray's Corr. (1848) 137 Vhe Sesedi pratense Afouspeliens agrees 
with our English Meadow Saxifrage in every particular. 
1790 Patev /fore Pant. Rom. i. 10 ‘Tarn ..to the sccand 
epistle. .and you will discover the particular which remains 
ta besought for, 1844 Ln. Broucuam A. Luned1.iii.67 Every 
particular of it remains deeply engraven on my memory. 

b. spec. (pl.) Items or details of statement or 
information; information as to details; a detailed 
account. In the textile industry, Detailed spccifi- 
cations, subsequently given, as to the manner in 
which an inclusive or general order or contract is 


to be carried ont. 

1606 Suaks. Aut. §& CL1. ii. 57 But how, but how, giue 
me particulars. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Féetenot's Trav. i. 74 
A French man..told me all the particulars, and the order of 
it veryexactly. 1916 Lond. Gaz. No. 5445/3 Particulars of 
the said Estate may be had. 1830 Sy. Sait Adew. & 
Fett, (1855) TI. 305, 1 have not heard the particulars of 
Jeffrey becoming Lord Advocate. 1891 Daily News 23 Oct. 
(bradford), There is an absence of orders, but ‘ particulars” 
come to hand without delay and keep spinners fully employed. 
aigoxr Besant Five Vears’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 197, 1 shall 
be prepared 10 give yon further particulars as to the persons 
to whom this sum is duc. 

+3. A statement sclting forth the several points 
or details of a thing or matter; a minute account, 
description, or enumeration ; a minute. Cds. 

1600 Dymsok Jreland (1843) 26 A perticuler of such 
strengths and fastness of woode and bogve as are in every 
province of Irelande. 1630 A. Yohuson's Kingd. & Comme. 
521, I have seene a particular of his daily expences, 1693 
Alem, Cat, Teckely wi. 82 A loose Sheet..in which they 
made a Particular of the Cruelties which had been practised 
against several Persons of Note. 1786 Lp. Nortu Ze?. 
6 Jan. (in Davey's Catal. (1895) 28), I send you the descrip. 
tive Particular of Cudworth corrected according to my last 
letter from the country and as I believe perfectly accurate, 

+4. a. A single thing among a number, con- 
sidered by itself; each one of a number or group 
of things; an individual thing or article. Ods. 

1586 A. Day &ug. Secretary wt. (1625) 78 Syaecdoche, 
when by one particular we vnderstand a number. 1660 
Suaarock Megetables 3 The ways of increasing the parti- 
culars of each kinde. 691 Ray Creasioe u. (1692) 57 That 
they [vertebres] should be all perforated in the middle. .and 
each particular have a hole on each side. 1943 Mew Yersey 
Archives XII. 190 The above Particulars were stolen by 
one Robert Fryar. ; 

+b. An individual person, an individual ; some- 
times sdce. a private person, one not holding a 


public position. Ods, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rew vy. ii, And, for your 
Spectators, you behold them what they are; the most choice 
particulars in court. 1656 Eant. Moxm, tr. Boccatini's 
Advts, fr. Parnass. wt. vi. (1674) 142 [This] was publickly 
praised by all, and in private abhorr'd by every particular. 
1741 Waaavaton Div. Legat. 11. 30 Ahimelech is described 
without his guards..as asimple particular. 1766 A/usenit 
Austionm: V1. 75 In the case of a few particulars, who have 
public spirit, and private ability sufficient to lead them, 

5. More vaguely: A particular case or instance; 
an individual thing in relation or contrast to the 
whole class. (Usually in A/.; opp. to generals or 
universals.) 

¢1600 Suaxs, Sonn, xci, But these perticulers are not my 
measure, All these 1 better in one general best. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. +. vi. 29 Reasoning is in gencrall words ; 
but Deliberation for the most part is of Particulars, 1722 
Wottaston Kelig, Nat. iii. 41 We reason about particulars, 
or from them; hut not 4y them. 1773 Moxsocoo Language 
(1774) 1.1.1. 5 ‘These conceptions are either of particulars, 
viz individual things, or of generals, 1874 W. Wattacr 
Tlegels Logie Introd, § 13. 18 When the universal is made 
a mere form and coordinated with the particular, as if it 
were on the same level, it sinks into a particular itself, 

b. Logic. = Particular proposition (sce A, 2¢), 

1551 T. Wison Lagike (1580) 2¢b. 1583 Eorn Treat, 
Newe fad, (Arb.)9 margin, A perticuler proueth no ¥niuer- 
sall. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1.27 Now Indefinite 
Propositions are all here taken for Particulars. 

+6. (One’s) individual case; personal interest or 
concern; part. Chiefly in phr. for, zi, as Zo, etc. 
(one’s) particular =in (one’s) own case, for (one’s) 
own part, as far as (onesclf) is concerned. Oés. 

ne Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1 V1. 324 Nawyis 
willing to impeid the publick peax for his particular. 1623 
Tleminc & Conpett IWks. Shads. Ep. Ded., Whilst we 
Studie to be thankful in our particular, for the many fauors 
we hauereceiued. 1657 W. Ranu tr. Gassendi's Life Peirese 
n. 281 This losse .. concerns the whole Common-wealth, as 
much as mineown particular. 1724 WarBurton @'racts (1789) 
12 To return from the common Cause to what concerns our 
Particular. 1790 Cowrea Let, to Alrs. King 31 Dec., We 
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have all admired it .. and for my own particalar, 1 return 
you my sincerest thanks. 

+b. In stronger sense: Personal or private 
interest, profit, or advantage, Ods. 

1597 Tlooxer Feel. Ped. v. Ded. § 9 Such, as doth nat pro- 
pose to itself ro idcop our own particular, the partial and 
immoderate desire whereof poisoneth wheresocver it taketh 
place, ¢1610 Six J. Mewvie 3/ene. (1735) 297 Some of the 
Lords whose Particulars he promised to set forward, 165 
in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II, r7 If the gentleman ha 
kept all the allowance for his own particular, 1 should have 
doubted his affection. 

te. Private matter or business. Ods. 

€x610 Sir J. Mecvi A/enz. (1735) 66 My Companion told 
the Emperor, that 1 had_a Particular with his Majesty. 
1653 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 22 Going ta England 
in about a fortnight upon some particulars of his own. 

td. Personal relation, close acquaintance, inti- 
macy ; personal interest, regard, or favour. rare. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. i. 3 Me..Which was sometime his 
Generall: who loued him Ina most deere particular, 1631 
Werever Ane. Fun. Vox. 797 Out of his particular to their 
Towne, hee procured of Queene Elizabeth a Charter of 
Incorporation. 

7. collog. or slang, a. Something specially be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, a place or person; 
one’s special choice or favourite, 

fondon particniar: (a) a special quality of Madetra wine 
as imported for the London market (?oés.); (6) a humorous 
name for a Loudon fog. 

1807 W. Tevinc Saduag, ii, clee. briends, 1 uncorked a 
bottle of London particular, 31852 Dickins Bleak Ho. iii, 
‘This is a London particular... fog. miss. 1901 Scotsuian 
6 Nov. 10,6‘ The London particular, the fog which, four 
or five years ago, assumed the consistetcy of peasoup. 1902 
Farara Slang, Particular..a special choice: c.g. to ‘ride 
one's own particular ', ‘a glass of one’s particular |, ete. 

b. A special friend, a favourite. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Particulars, old particulars, 
very old friends. 1830 Grex. P. Tomrson Avene. 1184201, 
285 Mxcept you and your particulars, who are living on 
the taxes. 1902 Farmir Slaug, Particular, subs. (old), a 
favorite mistress: Fr. uae pardicuditre. 

+C. adv, Particularly, individually, O45. rare. 

1600 Nasnn Susnvers fast tvlli Wks. (Grosart) VI. 146 
Tanumerable monstrous practises,.. Which t'were too lang 
particuler to recite, 

tParti-cular,v. Ods. rare. [f. prec] sans, 
To mention particularly, to particnlarize. 

1605 Nottingham Kee. WV. 274 Slanderinge all the Com. 
pany, but being yvrged, would not particuler any thinge. 
1646 Sir T. Drownn f'seud. A. 340 The Text, wherein is 
only particulared that it was the fruit of a tree good for 
food and ploasint unto the eye. 

+ Particula‘rian, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. par- 
‘teulart-$+-AN.) Relating to particles of matter: 
= CORPUSCULAR 2. 

1674 Bovie /.rcedl. Fheol. 1. iv. 169 Those..things, which 
are. .alledged in the praise of the corpuscularian philosophy 


«. established by the inventors and promoters of the Par. 
ticularian hypothesis. 
Particularism (paulitkislarizm). [a. F. 


farticularisme (Bossuet, 17th e., in sense 1), or ad, 
mod.L. particularismus, Ger. partikularismuts : 
see PARTICULAR and -18M.] 

l. Theol. The doctrine of particular election or 
particular redemption (sce PARTICULAR «A, 2d); the 
dogma that Divine grace is provided for or offered 
toa selected part, not the whole, of the human race. 

@ 1828 Mernock cited in Webster, 1847 Bucu tr. Hagen. 
bach's Hist. Doctr. V1. 255 The Calvinists .. adopted the 
notion of particular redemption (’articularism), 

2. Exclusive attachment or devotion to one’s 


particular party, sect, nation, etc.; exclusiveness. 

1824 CoLerincE in Lit, Kent. (1838) 111.82 A jealous spirit 
of monopoly and particularism, counterfeiting catholicity by 
& negative totality. 1828 Pusey //is¢. Eng. 1. 144 The sole 
object of the Epistle to the Romans was to oppose the par- 
ticularism of the Jews. 1845 Gro. Evsor in Cross Lie 
(1885) 1. 135 ‘ Habits of thought’ is not a translation of the 
word farticularismus.. Uf he decidedly objects to particu. 
farism, ask him to be so good as substitute ezedesiveness. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 36 An abstract principle .. 
strong enough to override all the particularisms of mankind, 

3. folitics. The principle of leaving each state 
in an empire or federation free to retain its own 
government, laws, and rights, and to promote its 
own interests, without reference to those of the 
whole; esp. in German politics since ¢ 1850. 

1853 (aft's Mag. XX. 387 The other. .protests against all 
centralization, secks to confederate the estates, to establish 
universal independence, separation and extreme division of 
powers; which has tatcly been denominated particularism 
in Germany. 1869 Darly News 22 Apr., The faults and 
excesses of ‘ particularism '—weakness abroad, discord at 
home, and obstacles in the way of trade and traffic. 1891 
Spectator 4 July, The majority returned at recent elections 
tin New South Wales] is believed to be opposed to Federa- 
tion, and in favour of particularism, 1893 7imes 15 May 
9/5 The old particularism has again attained formidable 
proportions [in the German Empire]. ‘ ; 

4. Exclusive attention to a particular subject ; 
specialism, 

1872 E. Tuckeaman Genera Lichenum + The marked par- 
ticularism which has characterized the study of Lichens for 
the last thirty years, 

Particularist (paitikielarist), sé. (2) [f 
as prec. + -1sr, Cf. F. particalariste (17o im 
Furetiére).] An advocate or adherent of particu- 


larism (in any sense: see prec.). 
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1727-41 Cuamaras Cyel., Particularisi, among polemical 
divines, a person who holds for particular grace, i.e. teaches, 
or believes that Christ died for the elect only. 1842 Branne 
Dict. Sci. etc., Particularists,.. As a party name, it seems 
to date from the Synod of Dort. 1870 Daily News 27 Sept, 
They are known as ‘ Particularists', that is mea who would 
maintain unaltered the.. petty governments which still hin- 
der Germany from. displaying the strength of a united 
country, 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1128 We do aot .. believe 
..that the unity of Germany..has anything serions to fear 
from the particularists of Bavaria, 1889 /éid. 5 Oct., ‘The 
desire of the scientific particularist, 

B. adj. = next. 

1876 VW. Amer, Rev, CRXUM. 338 During the administra- 
tion of Washington the particalarist tendencies were mostly 
quiet, 1888 G. W. Smattey Lond. Lett, 1. 5 The German 
analogne for parochial is Particularist. 

Particulari‘stic, « [f prec. + -Ie: see 
-1sTic.} Pertaining to, characterized by, or up- 
holding particularism (in any sense). 

1881 Fortn. Rev, Mar. 375 To overcome the _particular- 
istic tendencies of the single States. 1886 C. P. Tiete in 
Exncyel, Brit. XX. 369/1 Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity 
were neither national nor particularistic. 

Particularity (pattiki#leriti), [a. F. par- 
ticularité, ad. \ate L. particulérilat-em (Cassio- 
dorus, Boethius), f. particuldr-is PARTICULAR: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being particular ; some- 
thing that is particular. 

1. The quality of being particular as opposed to 
general or universal ; the fact of being or relating 
to one or some (not all) of a class; relation to an 
individual thing, individuality. 

1587 Frestina Coutn, Holinshed 111. 10271 So also was 
it generallie doone throughout all England, in which gener- 
alitie this city was of a particularitic. 1647 H. More Sung 
Soul it. ii, it, vi, Not wedg’d in strait particularity, But 
grasping all in her vast active spright. 1656 tr. //oddes* 
Elem, Philos. (1839) 22 A common name set by itself with- 
out any note either of universality or particularity, as ax, 
stone,..is called an indefinite name. 1725 Warts Legic t. 
iv. §4 Any common name whatsoever is made proper by 
terms of particularity added to it. 1865 Mozury Jirac. 
ii qt That..does not alter the particularity of the fact, or 
make it at all the more a universal. . 

+b. A particular or individual matter or affair ; 


a particular ease or instance. Obs. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. TJ, v. ii. 44. Now let the generall 
Trumpet blow his blast, Particularities, and pettie sounds 
To cense, 1598 Maxwoon Forest Lawes i. §3 (1615) 22 
‘here is no principle or ground so generall, that there is 
not some particularity exempted out of it. 

2. The quality of being special or of a special 
kind; the faet of being in some way distinguished 
or noteworthy; speciality, peculiarity. Now rave. 

1§70 Drr Math. Pref. Civ, Sufficient to notifie, the particu- 
laritie, and excellency of the Arte, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
142 P8 To.. have the Estcem of a Woman of your Merit, 
has in it a Particularity of Ilappiness. 1793 SmraTov 
Edystone L, Contents 7 Further augmented hy the par- 
ticularity of the Tide. i 

+b. Peeuliarity such as to excite surprise, 
singularity, oddity; an instance of this, an odd 
action or characteristie. Obs. 

aziz Steere Sfect. No. 438 4 An habitual Humour, 
Whim, or Particolarity of Behaviour. 1754 Rictiarnson 
Grandison (1781) V1. xxiii. 132 Mr. Greville .. has_fre- 
queatly surprized us with his particularities. a@17gt Rey- 
noios in Boszell’s Fohuson an. 1739, Onc instance of his 
absence of mind and particularity, as it is characteristick of 
the man, may be worth relating. f 

8. An attribute belonging particularly to the 
thing in question; a special or distinelive quality 
or feature; a peculiarity. Now rare. 

1588 Parke tr. Wendosa’s Hist. China p43 It is thought 
that they doo descend of the tartares, by some particn- 
Jarities that is found amongst them. 1604 E. G[aimstone] 
tr. D'Acosta's Hist, [Indies m. xii. 139 To speak what we 
know of the particularities of the Antartike straight. 171 
SreeLe Guard, No. 10 ? 7 Some particularities in the gar 
of their Abhés may be transplanted hither to advantage. 
1779 Stir W. Hamitton in PAil. Trans. LXX. 75 The 
particularity of this last eruption was, that the lava.. was 
now chiefly thrown up from its Crater. 1844 Lp, Broucuam 
A. Lunel if 1. viii. 23 He has, however, some of the par- 
ticularities of the family, 1863 I. V. Neate Anal. Th. § 
Nat. 75 Seeking for the general conception through the 
eicnnics of the individual 

+4. Personal interest or advantage: = Pan- 
TICULAR B. 6b; also, regard to personal or private 
interest, an act dictated by this. Sc. Ods. 

1849 Conrpl. Scot. a8 The quhilk gracis and propreteis ar 
nocht grantit be god for thy particularite, but rather ..to 
be ane dispensatour of his gyftis amang the ignorant pepil. 
1578-9 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WWI. 79 The correctioun 
of his thevis is nather done for gredines nor ony kynd of 
particularitie, 1585-6 /éi¢. 1V. 47 Mair respecting thair 
awne particulariteis nor the commounweill of the said citie. 

+5. A particular point or cireumstance, a detail: 
=Particunar B. 2. O6s. (Common in 16-17th ¢.) 

1g28 Garviner in Pocock ee. of Ref. I. }, 103 And so 
from such good words entered into the particularities of the 
matter. 1536 Cromwett 14 May in Merriman Life § Lett. 
(1902) 11. 12, I write noo particularities, the thinges be s00 
abhomynable, that I thinke the like was neuer harde. 1633 
Sanperson Seri. 302 In this particularity whereof we now 
speake. 1717 Lacy M. W. Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 
29 May, When J spoke of their religion, ] forgot to mention 
two particularities. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 19 ‘The 
particularities related of this animal would be incredible, 
were they not attested upon oath. he. 

6. Minuteness or detailedness of description, 
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statement, invesligation, etc.; treatment of the 
particulars of a matter. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xviii. 130 Fomentations .. for a 
gangrene, whereof I mcane to discourse in a particularity. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. it. (1700) 53 There is no part of the 
Gospel writ with so copious a Particularity, as the History 
of his Sufferings and Death. 1790 Parry Hore Paul, i. 5 
The very particularity of St. Paul's Epistles. 1844 Guav-~ 
stone Giean, V. xix. 95 Charges which, ponderous as they 
are, are so deficient in particularity, 1883 Sir A, Hosrouse 
in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 180 It ig necessary to examine 
the proceedings with some particularity. 

+7. Special attentiveness to a person ; an instance 
of this, a particular attention ; familiarity. Oés. 

170g STEELE Tatler No. 47 P2 All the remarkable Particu- 
larities which are usual for Persons who admire one another, 
1734 Frecpixe Univ. Gallant 1. ii, Wks, 1882 X. 76 Sister, 
Tam surprised at you. This particularity with a young 
fellow is very indecent. 1815 Jaxe Austen Honora un, xiv. 
380 Behaving one hour with objectionable particularity to 
another woman. 

8. Attentiveness to details of action; special 


earefulnesss ; preciseness, fastidiousness. 

1671 Woonneab S¢. Teresa u. 255 With great weight, and 
much particularity, 1 heard internally that Verse of the 
Psalm. 1753 Ricnarpson Grandison (1781) L. viii. 36 Sir 
Rowland himself, as you will guess by his particularity, is 
an old bachelor, 1832 J.P. Kexneny Stwad/ow &. (1860) 14 
It [the letter] flouted my opinions, laughed at my particn- 
larity. 3882 Miss WooLson lane 96 A particularity as to 
the saving of string. 

49. Phr. Ju particularily: in detail; individu- 
ally; specially: = én particular (PARTICULAR 
A. 12a, b). 

1559 Parker in Burnet //ist. Ref(1681) 11, Collect. Rec. 362 
Which mine disability I might alleadg at length in particu- 
larity. 15969 Acé1: /liz.in Bolton Stat, /rel. (1621) 317 Your 
Majesties title ia generalitie to the whole Realme of Ire- 
Jand, and in particularitie to the dominion and territories of 
Ulster. 1888 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded, ppb, There is 
no Law-maker so provident, as that hee can in particularity 
foresee and..prevent the infinite variety of future incon- 
veniences, ; : See he 

Particularization (parti:kidlaroizefon). [f. 
next + -ATION.] ‘The action of particularizing. 

L. Individual or detailed mention, description, or 
treatment ; specification. 

1657 J. Serceant Schism Dispach’t 410 With such alla- 
sion to his name, and other particularisations, as .. are wpt 
to breed an expectation of something particular in the 
thing promised. 1798 W. Tavior in Robberds Afemoir of 
He”. Taylor 1. 217 Enterprises, for the particularization of 
which they afford ample materials. 1876 LoweLt. Among 
my Bhs, Ser. i. 240 This power of particularization is what 
gives such vigor and greatness to single lines and senti- 
ments of Wordsworth. 

2. The action of making particular as opposcd 
to general; restriction to a particular thing. rare. 

1836 Dm Morcan Digi & futegr. Calculus 533 note, The 
difficulty arises from the particularization of the meaning 
of 6 being made a little too early im the process. 

Particularize (paiuttkislarsiz), v [a. F. 
particularise-r (131 ¢. in Littré) : see -12E.] 

1. trans. To render particular (as opposed to 
general); to apply, appropriate, or restrict to 
a particular thing or class. rare. 

1588 J. Harvey ise. f’robl. 44 And who can directly dis- 
cusse, or particularize the eequiuocation, and oner-great 
generalitie of Interregni, and Auiti_sanguinis propago? 
1677 G. Mickes in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. u. 1V. 41 ‘To par- 
ticnlarise the general information ..1] have sent you the 
names of the most considerable and mischievous of them, 
1876 IF. H. Brapiry Eth. Sud. iv. 135 You can not par- 
ticnlarize 2 definition so as to exhaust any sensible object. 

2. To mention or describe particularly ; to name 
or state specially, or one by one; to speak or treat 
of individually, or in detail; to specify. (The 
usual sense.) 

1993 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IL. 321, 1 
dare not Particnlarise her Description according to my con- 
ceit. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 154 Except he particular- 
ize and stake downe the verie words. 1674 /ssex Papers 
(Camden) I. 161, I doe beleeve the Howse of Commons will 
Vote the Kiag a Supply .. but not particularise the sume. 
1741 Eart Orrery 7 July in Swift's Lett, (1768) 1V. 241 Ia 
mentioning your fricads, I must particulanze Mr. Pope. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy Pref. 6 Various causes, need- 
less to particularise here. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in Law T¥mes 
Rep. 348/1 The plaintiffs .. might particularise more 
distinctly the grounds on which they claim. .relicf. 

p. zztr. To mention, speak or treat of, or 
attend to, particnlars or details ; to go into detail. 

r6or Hontanp Pliny xxxvi xiv. 580 They would require 
many volumes to. .particularize npon them, 1626 C. PoTrrr 
tr. Sarpi's éfist. els 196 It sufficed..to say they had 
many Reasons, being not able to particularize in any. 
1670 Ciarke Wat. Hist. Nitre 68 But to a little more par- 
ticularise. rgog KE. Warp tr. Cervantes 34 Ve took such 
Pains to Pc eiare npon every Point of his Happiness, 
3834 W. H. Aixswortn Nookwood ut. xiii, In our hasty 
narrative of the fight, we have not paused to particularize. 

3. (vans. To place or represent apart as an indi- 
yidual thing; to render distinct or separate; to 
individnalize, distinguish, differentiate. rare. 

1643 Dicey Observ. Relig. Med. (1644) 84 Particularize a 
few drops of the Sea, by filling a glasse full of them; then 
that glasse-full is distinguished from all the rest of the 
watery Bulke, 166: Futter |orthies (r840) 111. 203 The 
place .. not sufficiently particularized to his memory in so 
wide a common. 1893 Slack & White 24 June 764/2 Ia 
dress, in manner..he particularises himself from his fellows. 

+b. éntr, ‘To be distinguished. Ods. rare. 


2 
PARTICULARNESS. 


1637 Earn Mons. tr. Mfalvezei's Romulus § Targuin 45 
Beyond the common equalitie amongst brethren, they did 
particularise in being eqnally..at the same tine borne. 

llence Partieularized pf/.a.; Parti:cularizing 
vbe. sb, and ppl. a. 

1611 Corer,, Particularisé, Particularized, ..distingnished, 
1632 G. Herpert /’ricst to Temple xiv, 1f the Parson were 
ashamed of particularizing in these things, he were not 
fit to be a parson. 1657 J. Serceant Schiso Dispach't 
394 If then it were spoken..after a particnlarizing way. 
184: Borrow Zincali |. xii. 1, 207 We may be well excused 
from particularizing. 1851 Kitro Bréle Fldustr. (1867) VAIL, 
440 He dwelt with particularizing emphasis on his perseen- 
tion of the believers in Jesus, 1860 Mauey /’/ys. Geog. 
Sea (Low) xx. § 840. 462 Irrespective of the particularized 
facts and phenomena which we have been considering. 

Particularly (pi:ti*kisaisli), adv. [ff Par- 
TICULAR a. + -LY a} In a particular manner, or 
with a particular reference. 

1. a. In the case of, or in respect of, each one of 
a number; one by one, severally, singly, individu- 
ally. Now rare or Ods. 

1398 St, Paper 26 Oct, in Rymer Foedera (1709) VIII. 

6/1 The qwhilkis the said Commissairs ne may noght, for 

faut of laisure, .. particularly ger be refourmyd and amendit. 

1472-3 Rodls of Parlt. VY. 59/1 Every such somme and 
sommes of money, ..that in their said accompt..shal be 
particnlerly expressed, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
44 And every hand and fote hath his fyngers & toos parti- 
cularly distinct. 1567 MapLeT Gr. Forest 30 Treating of 
Plants as of Herbes, Trees, and Shrubs, perticulerly and 
Alphabetically. 1630 Prysne Anfi-Armin, 146 They are 
all particularly redeemed by his death. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. 
W. xvi, He..amused them by describing the town with 
every part of which he was particularly acquainted. 1877 W. 
Bauer Comnr. Rev. 100 The different images that are used 
also particularly agree with each other. 

b. In relation to, or in the case of, some one 
thing, person, or class, as distinet from any other ; 
individually, personally; specifically, in particular; 
in a particular ease, for a particular purpose, ete. 

1847 Boorpe fatrod, Knowl, vii. (1870) 146 Also I do 
not, nor shal not, dispruue no man in this (eae perticulerly. 
c1s92 MarLowg Few of Malta. ii, No, Jew, we take par- 
ticularly thine To save the rnine of a multitnde. 1625 Bacon 
Ess, Regin, Health (Arb.) 59 It is hard to distinguish, 
that which is generally held good, and wholesome, from that, 
which is good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
3774 J. Bevaxt Alythol. 1. 3x9 It signified a lord or prince: 
and was particularly assumed by the sons of Chus. 1868 
Lockyer Elen, Astron, iii, x. (879) 61 There is still much 
more to be learnt, both about the system generally, and the 
planets particularly. . 

e. Logic. In the manner of a particular pro- 
position ; in relation to some, not all, of a class. 

1860 Asp. Tuomson Laws 7h. § 65. 105 Such an image is 
a conception, used particularly, i.e. only some part of it is 
called up. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 139 Equivalent to quantify- 
ing the peice particularly. 

2. With respect to the several parts of a whole; 
in relation to particulars or details; minutely, 
cirenmstantially, in detail. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xx. 133 It semeth me gode 
to adde..more partyculerly thoo thiages that be goode and 
propyce to assaylle Cytees, Castelles and Townes. 1553 
Smee Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 5 Albeit it do not_so largely 
or particulerlye entreate of enery parte, 1638 Cuitttnew. 
Relig. Prot. , Vii, § 18. 398 My purpose of answering them 
more punctually and particularly. 1765 Act 5 Geo. 111, 
ce, 26 Preamble, Their..appurtenances .. more particatarly 
described. 1885 Sia J. Bacon in Law Times’ Rep. LIN. 
569/r It becomes necessary to consider more particularly 
the facts ont of which those issues arise, 

8. In a special degree; more than others, or 
more than in other cases; especially, notably, 
markedly ; co/fog. more than usual, much, very. 

1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens 270 \n_ matters of 
Commerce, he is particularly intelligent. 1697 Dayoen 
Eneid Ded., Ess. (Ker) 11. 207, By some passages in the 
Pastorals, but more particularly in the Georgies, our poet is 
found to be an exact astronomer. 3933 Aonison Sfect. 
No. 255 Pro Thus is Famea thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, but particularly by those who thirst after it. 1813 
Mar. Evcewortn Patron, (1833) 1. vii. 123 What I par. 
ticularly admire in him is his candour, 1862 Borrow Wild 
Wales i, Which. .be would bave been very unwilling to do, 
more particularly as he had a wife and family. 1885 Spec- 
tator 30 May 714/2 One does not feel.. particularly drawn 
towards the heroine, ; Pr 

+4, Personally, familiarly, intimately. Ods. 

1680 Buanet Rochester Pref. (1692) 7 He was particularly 
known to few of the clergy. 1723 Stes.e Conse. Lovers 
un. i, Admitting Mr. Cimberton as particularly here, as if 
he were married to you already. 1749 Vretorna Tom 
ones x1. viii, Her Lady, with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted. 

+Particularment. Os. rave. [f. as prec. 
+-Ment.} A ‘particular or individual thing; a 


particular, a detail. 

1647 II. More Song Soul i 1. xv, Upon this universal 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment. Téid. te ie 1. 
xxx, With straight line It biads down strongly each par- 
tic‘larment Of every edifice. 

Particularness. are. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being particular (in any sense); in 
quot. 1859, Preciseness, fastidiousness. 

1727 Baier vol. U, Particularness. .peculiarness, singu- 
larness. 1859 Geo, Euiot Adam Bede 1, Vou're getting to 
he your aunt's own nicce, I see, for particularness. 


+ Parti-culary, adv. Obs, Se. form of Pat. 


TICULARLY, - 
1473-4 Ace. Lad. High Treas, Scot. \. 66 As his bill beris, 


PARTICULATE. 


particulary examinit at the Chakkere. 1567 Rey. Privy 
Councit Scot. 1. 551 The dayis particularie abonespecifiit. 
1571-2 /é/d. 11. 179 Under the panis_particularie under- 
mentionat. 1589 F-rcheg. Rofls Scott, XXL. 22. 


Particulate (piti'kiviet),¢. Only in scientific 
use, [ad. med. or mod.L. particuddt-us divided 
into particles: see next.) Existing in the con- 


dition of minute separate particles, 

1874 Simon Rept. of Med. Depimt. P. C. 30 July 6 [In] the 
common septic contagium or ferment... particulate, as above 
described, there seems now to be identified a force..acting 
disintegratively upon organic matter. 1880 Lancet 17 Jan. 
85 The contagium .. is particulate—that is, coasisis of 
definite particles of organic natnre. 1885 Kirin J/icro. 
Organisms 46 Chanveau was the first to prove experiment- 
ally that in vaceinia and in variola the active priaciple 
isa particulate non-diffusible substance. 1891 A. CARPENTEA 
in Pail Mal/G.2 June 1/3 Showing that particulate matter 
can be conveyed many thousands of mules in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, R 

b. Of or relating to minute separate particles. 

1881 E.R. LanKestexK in Frad Afterosc. Se. jae 121 The 
ingestion of fats ia a particulate form by Vertebrata, 1888 
Times 20 Jan. 10/2 The particulate and undulatory theories 
of smell are not exclusive of each other. 


+ Particulate, v. Ods.  [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. particuldre (cf. late L. particulatio division 
into particles, Mart. Capella ¢ 425), f. particula 
Particre.] ¢vans. = PARTICULARIZE 2, 

1979 Fenton Guicciard, Ded., I am bolde to leave to 
particulate in my epistle any part of the argument. 1610 
Tlottann Camden's Brit. 1. 605 1f 1 should particulate the 
scufflings and skirmishes, 1656 Hevun Surv. France 140 
Many aets..which I will not stand here to particulate. 

b. dtr. = PARTICULARIZE 2 b. 

1602 Warner Add. Eng. xi. Ixiv. (1612) 277 But why 
Particulate we thus, that much in few would write? 1605 
Camnen Rem. (1637) 14 That I may not particulate of 
Alexander of Hales, the Irrefragable Doctor.  /fd. 27, 
1 could particulate in many snore, 


Pa'rticule. Ods., exc. in sense 2 b, as Fr. (par- 
tik#l). Also 6 perticule. [a. F. particule (1484 
in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. particn/a PARTICLE. ] 

tl. A small part or portion (in quot. 1540, of 


land); a particle. Ods, 

1540 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) 376/2 Pe landis aad barony 
of Estwemis..aduocationn and donatioun of kirkis tenentis 
tenandrijs partienlis pendiculis. .and pertinentis barof, 1647 
Litty Chr. Astrod. xxix. 193, 1 ever tooke .,. that very 
partienle of hour when it was proposed. ‘ 

+2. Gram, = Partricce sé. 3. Obs. exc. as in b. 

e1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 33 Ane is a noun of 
number, . .a2a particule of determination preceding a voual. 

l| b. spec. Applied to the French preposition «e 
used as a prefix of nohility in personal names, 

1889 Blackw, Mag, CXLVI, 270/1 ble pclabange add a 
‘de’ where no particule is, with no consciousness that we 
are thus conferring nobility. 1898 BopLey France {. 191 
Of the 1500 boys 200 have names prefixed with the particule, 
signifying that they claim to be of gentle birth, 

|| Partie. [mod. F. partie (parté*).] A mateh 
ina game; agame. Partie carrée, + guarrée [¥., 
= sqttare or quadrate party] a party of fonr. 

1678 Davoren Limderham w. ii, Well, 1 have won the 
partie, and revenge. 1816 Sincer ¢fist. Cards 16 The 

arties at Cards are doubled. 1848 ‘Thackeray Van. fair 
i, Champignae was very fond of écarté, and made many 
be te with the Colonel of evenings. 1876 A. CAMrecl.te 
WALKER Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 13 Pardie, the same 
players playing two rubbers consecutively, or, should it be 
necessary, a third rubber, to decide which is the best of the 
three rubbers. . 

1739 Cisper 4 fod. (1756) I. 186 Very often ina fete 2 tete 
and sometimes in a partie guarrée. a 1845 Barwam Jaga. 
Leg. Ser. in. Ld. Thonlouse, The partie guarrée had like 
aldermen fed. 1890‘R. Botorewoon ' Col. Reformer (1891) 
130 A ane composed of George... his mother, sister, 
and Mr. John. 

Partie-coated: sce Partt-1, 

+ Parti-fellow. Os. In 5 partifelewe, 6 
partie-. [f. fart? Panty sé. + Fettow.] One 
who shares, a partner: ef. parting fellow sv. 
PARTING £4/. a 4. 

1422 tr. Secreta Seeret., Priv. Priv, 219 [In] the Passions 
of that oone, that other is Parcenere, or Partifelewe. 1530 
Patser. 252/1 Partie felowe, farsonurer, 

+ Partify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Party sb. +-Fv.] 
trans, To render partisan; to give a party com- 
plexion to, or imbue with party spirit. 

1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. I. Pret. 8 Adulterations of 

rtify’d Collectors and additional Refiners of the perverted 
Text, 1716 /did. 111. 67 Publications manag’d,and partify’d 
by the respective Romanists, 

Partile (pistail, -til), 2. Also 7 partil(l. 
[ad. L. partilzs divisible, f. root of partie to divide: 
see -ILE; also, partial (in adv. parté/iter partially, 
in part). In mod. Fr., in sense 2, par¢d/.] 

tl. = Partian a. Il. Ods. 

1576 Freainc Paxopl. Epist, 178 The light of my renowne, 
shal not suffer a partile eclipse, but it shal be in maner, 
wholy darkned. 1588 J. Harvev Dise. Prodi. 116 Being 
but a Partile not a Totall Eclipse. 1678 W. Aoams Didham 
Pulpit 67 There are many beginnings of fulfilling them, 
Bue accomplishments. 1695 E. Hautey in PAsl. Trans. 

IX. 18 The #enzmbra or Partile shade of the Sun. 1697 
{bid, 445 A partile Aeconat of a Book long since published. 

2. Astrol, Of an aspect: Exact to the same 
degree and minute, or, at least, within a degree; 
e.g. partile conjunction, exact conjunction; so 

Vout. VI. 
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partile opposition; partile trine, positions exactly 
120° apart. Opposed to Phatie, 

1610 Heatev St. Ang. Citie of God 199 Mars..being ia 
the seventh house ina partile aspect with the Horoscope. 
1674 Juake Avith, (16¢6) bij, His Fiery Partil Trine, to 
actuate The Active House to a more Active Fate. 1701 
Moxon Afath, Diet. s. v., The Sun in one Degree of Taurus 
and the Moon ia one Degree of Cancer make a Partile 
Sextile, 1819 J. Witson Dict. Astro/. s.v., An aspect is 
partile when it falls in the same degree and minute, both 
with respect to longitude and latitude...Vhis can seldom 
happen, but a few minutes can make no difference. 1839 
Baiey Festus ix, (1852) 121 Your aspects, dignities, ascend- 
ances, Your partile quartiles, and your platie trines. 

+ Pa-rtily, adv. Obs. rare. fapp: f. Panty @. 
+ -LY 2] With respect to a part ; partly. 

1497 Hen. VII in Ellis Orzg. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 57 That the 
said Kings of Fraunee and Spayne..be in this behalf con- 
tributory, partilie in men, and partily in money. 

+Pa‘rtiment. Oés. rare. Also 6 partyment. 
[ad. med.L. partimentum (1292 in Du Cange) 
partition, division; f. fartire to Part: so It. 
aah i Gata a, A part or division; a company. 

. ?A constituent part or clement. 

1513 DouGias ncéts xu. iit. 39 And eftir that the trumpet 
blew a sing, Than enery partyment bownys to thar stand, 
1641 Lo. Brooker Eng. Apisc. vii. 40 Estates and Revenues. . 
which are the Partiments and Supporters of Noble Honours, 

Partin,Partinar,-er, obs. ff, Panay, PARTNER. 

Parting (piutin), 747.56. [f. Part v. +1xc!] 
The action of the verb Pant, partition ; the resnlt, 
or plaec, of this nection; something that parts. 

1, The action of dividing or fact of undergoing 
division into parts; division, breaking, cleaving : 
see Pant @ 1, 2. 

1530 PatsGr. 252/1 Partyng of any thyng, farfaize. 1555 
Apamo (¢7f/e) An Anatomi, that is to say a parting In peeves 
of the Mass. 19748 «latson’s Voy. 31. tii, 146 ‘Vhere being 
great danger of the ship's parting. 1875 Ksxtcur /ict. 
Meek. Parting..(Nantical.) Vreaking cable, leaving the 
anchor in the ground. ~~ ‘ 

b. The division or dividing line of the hair 
when combed: see Part v, 1 ¢. 

1698 Farquuar Love & Bottle. i, Does the parting of 
my fore-top show sothin? 1862 Mas. H. Woon J/rs. /fal/to. 
1. 1. (1864) 6 Smoothing the parting of the glossy brown hair 
on her well-shaped head. 1887 J. Asuny Sterry Lazy 
Alinstre¢ (1892) 193 My bair is getting thin,..Old Time has 
made my parting wide, And sunk niy hopes to zero. 

2. The action of separating or putling asunder, 
or fact of being separated; separation, (2) sfcc. 
in technical uses; see Part v. 46 

€1315 Suorrnam Poems (FE. E.T.S.) 66/1855 Jef he by 
wyl seruep pat flesch, Ry3t partyng worthe hym none. 1340 
Hampotr Pr. Conse. 1803 Dede es noght elles.. Bot a 
partyng of be saul and body. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 3985/1 

artynge a-sundyr..,sepuracio. 1710 J. Harris Ler. J echt. 
Il, Parding, is one of the Refiner's ways to separate Gold 
and Silver. 1839 Ure /)ict. Arts 1059 In parting by nitric 
acid, the gold generally retains a little silver. 1879 H. 
Nortucort in Cassedl's Techn, Fdue. 1V. 71/2 Tools. .chietly 
for ‘parting’, or cutting off pieces of work from the main 
cylinder or log. p ; P 

b, That part in which separation is realized ; 
the place at which two or more things separate or 
are separated: as the parting of the ways, the 
place or part at which a road divides into two 
or tnore that proceed in different directions (often 
Jig. in reference to a choice between conrses of 
action); water-farting, the line separating two 
tiver-systems, a WATERSHED. (3) spec. in Founding, 
the division or meeting-surface of two parts of 


a mould (see also c). 

£1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, Whan he 
is passed be partyage of pe quarter and entered into a newe 
quarter, he shnide blowe iii, moot and seke forth. 1672 


Liste £zek. xxi. 21 The king of Babylon stood at the ; 


parting of the way, at the head of the two wayes, to vse 
diuination. 1869 Lowe. Purtiag of the Ways i, Who 
hath not..Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 1875 
Kaicnt Dict. Mech. 1460/1 An exact parting is now made 
with the trowel along the median line, if the easting be 
symmetrical. /did. 1634/2 Parting..4. (Founding.) The 
meeting surfaces of the sand rammed np in the cofe and in 
the drag. 1888 Pall Afall G, 20 Dee. 5/2 Take the Nile 
valley and the water partings on each side from Berber, 
1897 Marg. Satissury Sf. ‘/o. Lords 19 Jan., For the 
dithenlties in which we find ourselves now, the parting of 
the ways was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas’s pro- 
posals were rejected. 

@. concr. Something that parts or separates two 
things; esg. in technieal uses, as (a) Afining and 
Geol. A layer of rock, clay, ete. lying between 
two beds of different formations; (6) /ounding, 
Fine sand (farting-sand) or other powdery sub- 
stance used to prevent adhesion of the surfaces of 


the parts of a mould (ef. b). 

1708 J.C. Compl, Collier (1845) 23 A sort of bad foul Air, 
or Fume exhaling out of some Minerals, or partings of 
Stone. 1839 Murcutson Sifur. Syst. 1. xxxv. 466 The 
laminae. .are occasionally marked by very thin carbonaceons 
partings. 1874 J. H. Conus Metal Mining (1875) 67 The 

rtings of the shafts consist of strong beams of wood.. 
longitudinal timbers are nailed to these so as to form the 
shaft parting. roe Knicut Dict. Mech. 1461/2 The 
ebarcoal-dust of the black-wash acts as a parting. 

3. Mutual separation of two or more persons; 
esp. the action of quitting one another’s eompany ; 


leave-taking. 


PARTING. 


€1330 Amys & Autsl. 325 Gret sorwe thai made at her 
parting. ¢1410 Love Sonavent. Méirr. xlviii. (Gibbs MS.) 
If, rox A _my dere sonea byttre partynge was thys. 1gg2 
Suaks. Rom. 4 Ful. u. it 186 Good night, gvod night, 
Parting is such sweete sorrow, That 1 shall say good night, 
ull it be morrow. 1667 Mitton ?. £. ww. 1003. 1773 JOHN- 
son Let. fo Mrs. Fhrale 20 Mar., The last parting is very 
afilictive. 1875 Jowetr lato 1, 70,1 said..a few words to 
the boys at parting. 

b. With wrk: see Parr v. 6c. 

1620 Barret Ded, Sonthiwell’s Poems 149 ‘To purchase it 
by parting with their Armes. 1705 Stanuore Parapér. 111. 
482 The parting with a beloved Child is at any time aa 
Affliction, 1804 Mar. Epcewortu Zuaui xxi, The parting 
with a wateh and some other tinkets..enabled me to pay 
this money, 

4. The action of going away or setting out, 


departure; also fig. (enphem.) Decease, death. arch, 
a1300 Mloriz § Bl. 684 Ie dro3 forp a riche ring His 
moder him jaf at his parting. 1377 Lanon. 2. PZ. BL vin 57 

Her pardoun is ful petitat her partyng hennes, 1489 CAxTON 
aytes of Av. xiv. 37 He shal be purucied bifore his part- 
yng. 1603 Jas. Lin Ellis Orie, Lets, Ser. IL. 78 My sonne, 
that 1 sce you not before my pairting impute it to this great 
occasion. 1656 Hevuis fartraneus Vapulans 64 ‘Votet him 
know, that the Company was uron the parting. 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe u. ii, Nothing troubled me at my parting from 
the island. 1857 lleavyseGce Saud (1869) 194 Who can, at 
parting, picture his return? 

+5. Division into shares; division among a 
number, distribution; the giving of a share to 
another, imparting. Odés. 

€ 1380 Wyeiir Sed, Ves. ITT. 342 Chesyng of cardenalis, & 
parting of heneficis, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3585/1 Partynge, 
or delynge, farticio, distribucto. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Cott, 80 b, They fell out about the partyag. 

tb. The taking or having of a share; sharing, 
participation. Ods, 

1382 Wyettr 2 Cor. vi. rg Sothli what partynge [gdoss or 
comunynge] of riztwysnesse with wickiducsse? 

+6. The action of taking parts or sides. Ofs. 

1652 W. Broucu Sacr, Pring, Preserv. agst. Schisme 31 
With them there will be Siding and Parting. ‘There caunot 
be Unity and Order. 

7. attrib. and Comb. 8, attrib, Of or pertaining 
to parting, ze. leave-taking, departure, or (euphem.) 
death; esf, (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, performed, ete. at parting; ‘ farewell’, con- 
elnding, final. (Sce also Pantina-cur,) 

1592 Greene, Upst. Conrtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 219 Thus 
much 1 must say for a parting blow. 1611 Suaks, Cyd. 1. 
iii. 34 Ere 1 conld Giue*him that parting kisse. 1646 
Crasuaw Steps to Temple 77 Hark ! she is call’d, the parting 
hour is come. 1779 SurRipan Critic. ii, 1f you go out 
without the parting look you might as well dance out. 
1794 Soutury J rederic 6 That deep ery..seems to sound 
My pacting knell. 1875 Jowett /%ato (ed. 2) 1. 266 This 
seems 10 be indicated by his parting words. 1894 Hatt 
Cawwe Mauxotan 75 With this parting shot..Nancy flung 
into the house. 1898 Flo, Montcomeaey Zony 19 Forgetful 
of his mother’s parting injunctions. — 

b. Of or pertaining to parting or separation, as 
perting-poi nt; esp. in names of various technical 
appliances uscd for separating something, ctc., as 
parting-assay (see quot. and Assay sb.6); part- 
ing-bead = farting-str7p; parting-glass,a glass 
flask used in ‘ parting ‘ gold and silver (see Part v. 
4¢ (@)), esp. in assaying; parting-line (Found- 
zg), the line in which the ‘ parting’ of a mould 
(see 2b (4)) meets the surface of a pattern as it 
lies in the monld; parting-rail (sce quot.); 
parting-sand (/ouding), fine dry sand, free from 
admixture of elay, used to prevent adhesion of the 
parts of a mould at the ‘ parting’ (see 2b (4)); 
parting-shard (Lottery Alauuf.), a thin piece of 
baked clay placed between pieces of unbaked ware 
to prevent adhesion; parting-strip, a strip of 
material used for separating two parts, e.g. the 
vertical strip of wood inserted at the side of the 
frame of a sash window to keep the sashes apart 
when raised or lowered; parting-tool, name of 
varions tools used in different kinds of work for 
separating pieces of material, or for trimming, 
eutling fine outlines and markings, ete.; + parting 
water, nitric acid as used in ‘ parting’ gold and 


silver (ods.). 

In some of these, e.g. parting bead, rail, shard, strip, the 
attrib, use of the vbl. sb. can hardly be separated from that 
of the ppl. adj. (see next). Thus a partiag strip may be 
viewed either as a strip used for parting, or asa strip that 
parts, When the hyphen is used, the former is implied : cf. 
a walking-stick, a walking leaf. 

1758 Reip tr. Macguer's Chymt. 1. 56 This method .. is 
called the *Parting Assay. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
*Parting Bead, the beaded slip inserted at the centre 
of the pulley style of a sash window, to keep the two sashes 
in their places, 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. 1V. 349/1 The 
washing may be performed in one of the conical precipitat- 
ing or **parting” flasks. 1594 Pat Yewed/-Ao. 1. 79 Water 
in a *parting glasse vpon warme imbers, 1825 rf NicHoison 
Oferat, Mechanic 766 Parting glasses .. ought to be very 
well annealed, and chosen free from flaws. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 1460/1 The *parting-line is..that line upon the 
pattern, as it Hes in the sand, above and below which the 
sides of the pattern run inward from the perpendicular. 
1835 in Liddon ete. Life Pusey (1894) 1. xv. 350 Mr. Maurice 
+. made up his mind that it represented the *parting-point 
between him and the Oxford School. 1884 Rca Dict. 
Meck, Suppl., *Parting Rail... A rail intermediate oe 

6. 


PARTING. 


the bottom and top rails of a door or partition. 1864 
Weoster, *Parting sand. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1460/1 
Some dry parting-sand is next scattered over the surface. 
1686 Plot Siaffordsh, 123 Haveing only *parting-shards, i.e. 
thin bits of old pots put between them, to keep them from 
sticking together. 1881 Vounc £u, Man his own Mechanic 
$648. 297 The *parting-tool is a sort of gouge or grooving 
tool, mae an angular edge. 1895 Jed. Steam /ing. 90 Side 
tools to cut at the side, Parting tools, narrow and sharp for 
parting work. 1662 Merrett tn Vertis Art of Glass 
Xxxviil. 62 (Aeading) How to make Aqua-fortis call’d *part- 
ing water, which dissolves silver and quick-silver, 


Parting, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -Inc2.] That 
parts (in various senses of the verb). 

a also prec. 7b.) u 

. Separating, dividing ; forming a boundary or 
interval between two things. 

Ag Boston Rec. (1881) V1. 233 The gate in the parting 
line between Mr, Wintbrops land and Major ‘Townsends 
farm. 2733 Tout Horse-Hoeing Husd, xi, 121 The Parting 
Space is that Distance which the Drill leaves betwixt the 
Row it plants in going one Way, and that Row which it 
makes in returning back. 1833 Lrect. Princ. Geol. 111. 239 
Occasionally there is a parting layer of pure flint. 

; Undergoing division; dividing, breaking, 
going to pieces, 

1719 5. Swart Diary 14 Dec., At the parting way came 
up with Col. Quincey, 1736 Gaav Svatins nw. 21 Parting 
surges round the vessel roar. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr. ui. 
str The parting ship that instant is no nore ! 

3. Going away, departing ; fig. dying. 

@ 1577 Gascoicng /n praise Gentiewoman Wks. (1587) 284 
And she to quyte hys lone..dyd yeeld her parting hreath. 
1sgt Suans. 1 //ea, V4, un. v. 115 And Peace, no Warre, 
befall thy parting Sonle. 1667 Minton P. Z. 1x. 276 Roth 
hy thee informd UT learne, And from the parting Angel over- 
heard. 1750 Gray Fécgy i, The curfew tolls the knell of 

arting day. 1866 NEALE Seguences & Hymns 127 To 
ortify the parting soul. ’ / 

+4. Sharing, participating; parting fellow, sharer, 
partner: = Parti-FELLow, Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xu. 206 If pacience be owre partyng 
felawe, And pryue with vs bothe. ¢1386 Cravcer /’ars, 7. 
® 363 ‘hise scorneres been partyng felawes with the denel. 
1514 Wl? of Stanyng (Somerset Ilo.}, Partyng feloo. 

Parting cup. a. A drinking-cup with two 
handles on opposite sides, used by two persons in 
taking a draught of liquor at parling. (Cf. Lovine 
cur.) b. A kind of *cnp’ or componnd beverage, 
made with ale and sherry, sweetened, and with 
soda-water added just before drinking. 

1868 J. Marrvat Pottery (ed. 3) 484 Marshal de Gassom- 
pierre, when about to return..had called his friends together 
that he might drink their health in a parting cup. 

+ Partion. Obs. rare—% [ad. L. partion-em 
a bringing forth, f. fartre, fart- to bring forth.] 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Partion, a birth,a breeding, alying 
in travail of children or yong: a laying of Eggs, a sitting 
on brood 

Partisan, partizan (paicutizén, pautizen), 
sé. (a,) Also 6 pertisen, -sann, -sant, 7 parti- 
zaut, -zen, -zane. [a. F. partisan sb. and adj, 
(1sth c. in Littré), ad. Jt. dial, form = Tuscan 
partigiano: cf. Roman and Neapol. farrisane, 
-esano, Upper Italian partezan, partzan; f. parte 
part: cf. courtesan, parmesan. 

Flecehia, in Archivio Glottolog. fal. 11. (1876) 12-17, finds 
the origin of the Italian suffix in the adj. eading -ese:-L. 
-ensis, -ésis, whence a derivative (originally sb.) -esfano, as 
in cortese, cortestano, corteg-, cortigiano, Parmese, Harme- 
stano, Parmigiano; on the analogy of these, derivatives of 
the same type were subseq. formed directly from their 
primitives, without the intermediate adj. in -ensis, -ese. 
Adaptations of these have passed from It. into Fr. and other 
Romanic languages.] é i 

1. One who takes part or sides with another; an 
adherent or supporter of a party, person, or canse; 
esp. a devoted or zealous supporter; often in un- 
favourable sense: One who supports his party 
‘throngh thick and thin’; a blind, prejudiced, 
unreasoning, or fanatical adherent. 

18s Even Decades 62 Theyr newe capitayne.. placed his 
souldiers as pleased hym in the forwarde and rereward, and 
sume as pertisens abowt his owne person. 1569 Stocker 
tr. Diod. Sie, 1. iv. 6 [To] haue a number of men in ener 
citie to be his Pertisannes or garde, 1595 Daniet Cievd/ 
Wars u. iv, These partizanes of factions, often tride. 1600 
E, Biount tr. Conestaggio 292 The Portugals, pertisants 
vnto Anthonie, 1602 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) 1}. 198 
The partizants and fanorers of the late seditious puritaine 
Erle. 1603 Kxoties //fst. Turks (1621) 1298 They made 
themselves partisans to the one to oppresse the other, 1779 
J. Moore View Soe. Fr. (1789) 11, xcvi. 429 Why the inhabi- 
tants of every otber country should..become partizans of 
America, is aot so apparent. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisé. 
ti. § 4 A partizaa of the principle of asceticism. 1866 G. 
Macvonato Ann. QO. Neighd. xii. (1878) 234 The clergy- 
man must never be a partisan. 1874 Green Short Hist, vi. 
$x. 274 The Duke of Gloucester..had now placed himself 
at the head of the partizans of the war. 

2. Aftl. Amember of a party of light or irregular 
troops employed in scouring the country, surprising 
the enemy's ontposts and foraging parties, and the 
like; a member of a volunteer force similarly 
engaged, a guerilla. 

1692 LuttreLt BriefRel, (1857) 11. 523 Leintenant collonel 
Manwaring... brought in so French partizans, with excellent 
arms, 31810 Wettaincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 319 The 
numerous bands of partizans which are carrying on a destruc- 
tive warfare. 1827 Scott Mafoleon VIL, 36 The qualities 
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of a partizan or irregular soldier are inhereat in the national 
character of the Spaniard. 

b. A leader of such a party of light or irregular 
lroops; a gterilla chief or captain. 

1706 Purtiirs s.v., In the Art of War, a good Partisan is 
aa able Soldier well skill’d in commanding a Party. 1732 
Batey vol. 1, Partisan (in Military A fairs) a Commander 
ofa Party. 1760 //ist. in Ana, Ree. 26/2 ‘This march would 
have been thought an astonishing exploit ina partizan at the 
head of a small and disencumbered corps, 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 11.38 1853 StocQuEter Aidit, Eneyel., 
Partisan,..also means an officer sent owt upon a party, with 
the command of a body of light troops, generally uader the 
appellatioa of the partisan’s corps. 

3. Comb., as partisan-like adj. 

1841 I, Taytor Sfrr. Chr. 190 None commands our servile 
or partisanlike support. 

B. attrib. or as adj. [ef. F. partisan, adj.]. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterislic ofa partisan; 
supporting a party, esp. zealously or blindly; 
biased, prejudiced, one-sided. 

1842 Acnes StaicKLann Queens Eng, \1. 380 Nothing but 
partisan malice could blame such hospitality. 1882 HixsoaLr 
Garfield & Educ. 11. 383 One spot. .across which the shadow 
of partisan politics has never fallen. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 
1 June 5/3 Every obstacle which partisan malevolence could 
create, 

2. AH? Of or pertaining to military partisans 
(see A. 2); pertaining to irregular or petty warfare, 
Partisan ranger: = RANGER! 3, 

1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4447/3 Our Partisan Parties have 
lately been very successful. 173x Bamey vol. Ll, Partisan 
Party, a small body of Infantry commanded by a Partisaa, 
to make an incursion upon the enemy, to lurk about their 
camp to disturb their foragers, and to intercept their coavoys. 
1827 Scott Nafoleon V11. 35 The system of guerilla or 
partizan warfare [in Spain). 1855 Macaucay Asst. Zing. xii. 
ll. 226 The Enniskilleners had never ceased to wage a 
vigorous partisaa war against the native population. 

Ifence Pa‘rtisaning a., supporting a party 
zealously or blindly; Pa‘rtisanism, the practice 
of partisanship; partisan spirit; Pacrtisanize v. 
frans., to render partisan; Pa-rtisa:nly adz., in the 
manner of a partisan; Pa-rtisa:nry, partisanship. 

1790 in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1,319 Violent attacks. .to 
gratify *partisaning and temporising resentments. 1890 
Coltméus (Ohio) Disp. 29 Mar., As long as *partisanism 
continues rampant ia the legislature. fbid. 28 Sept, 
Loyal Prohihitionists are neither *partisanized old men, nor 
spoiled children, 1882 Daily News 18 Aug.s/5 Uhe ‘World’, 
which is *partisanly Irish, calls the sentence outrageous. 
1889 Baucn /'dant. Negro 67 Whose *partisanry conforms.. 
to the seductions of bribery. 

Partisan, partizan (pautizén), 54.2 Also 
6 partyzyne, partesant, partison, 6-7 partezan, 
pertison, 7 partizane, 7-8 pertuisan(e, 8 partui- 
san(e, 9 arch. pertnizan. Oés. from ¢ 1700, till 
revived by Scott and 1gth c, antiquaries, [a. 16th c. 
F, partisane, partt-, parthisane, ad. Vt. partesana, 
partigiana, in med.L. fartesana, pertixana; in Sw, 
bardisan. 

The origin of the It. word is disputed. Diez associates it 
with fartigiavo Paxtisan', as if the weapon carried by 
partisans; others would ideatify the first part with OHG. 
parta, barta halberd, leaving the rest of the word un- 
explained. In Fr., popularly corrupted in 15-16th c. to 
pourtisaine, pertuiscgne, periusaine, mod.F. pertutsane, 
as if from ferturs a hole, fertuiser to bore, pierce.] 

1. A military weapon used (under this name) by 
footmen in the 16th and 17the., consisting of a 
long-handled spear, the blade having one or more 
lateral cutting projections, variously shaped, so as 
somctimes to pass into the gisarme and the halberd; 
in some of its forms used also in boar-hunting. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. lit. 25 Byls, howes, partisance, 
pikes. 1957 Wri of WW. Oliver (Somerset Ho.), A staffe 
called a Partyzyne, 1573-80 Barer Af. P 138 A Partison, 
a iaueline to skirmish with, Aasta velitaris. 1583 Rates of 
Customs Dvj, Partesants or Bore speares vngilt the dosen 
xxvis. viijd 1596 Lane. §& Chesh. Witls 111. 4 A pertison 
and a leadinge staffe. 1604 E. G[ximstone] D'Acosta’s 
Hist. indies wu. xxiv, 570 Shewing their swordes, lances, 
pertuisans, and other armes. 1606 Sutaks. Ant. & Cd. 11. vii. 
14, I had as liue haue a Reede that will doe me no seruice, 
as a Partizan I could not heaue, 1625 Markstam Sonddicrs 
Accid, 5 Their weapons..shall be faire Partizans of strong 
and short blades. 1688 Carr. J.S. Art of War qo The Pike 
and Partisan are tbe onely Arms proper to stop the fury of 
the Cavalry. 1706 Putuiirs, Partisan or Pertuisan, a 
Weapon like a Halbard, sometimes us’d by Lieutenants of 
Foot. 1805 Scotr Las? A/insty. w. xx, Oa battlement and 
bartizan Gleam‘d axe and spear and partizan. 1855 Mottey 
Dutch Rep. ix. (1866) 317/2 Others had the partisans, battle- 
axes, and huge two-handed swords of the previous century. 
187q Boute.e Arms & Aru, viii. 145 The terms fartizas, 
hallerde, and guisarme, denote the same class of weapon, 
which admitted various modifications, .. In all these examples 
a lance-head and an axe are present. 


b. Used as a leatling-staff, and borne as a 


halberd by civic and other guards. 

r6rx_Coter., Pertuisane, a Partisan, or leading staffe. 
1667 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Hag. 1. (1684) 213 Of the Yeomea 
of the Gaard..One half..bear in their haads..partizans. 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1661/3 His Royal Highness was received 
by the Provost, Magistrates and Council, and by a Band of 
the Young Men of the Town, bearing Gilded Partisans, (1828 
Scotr # Ml. Perth viii, They have brought two town 
officers with their as to guard their fair persons, 
I suppose. 1860 Fairnott Costume 277 One of King 
Charles I1.’s yeomen of the guard has been here copied... He 
carries a partisan in his right hand and a sword by his side.} 
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2. transf. A soldier or civic guard armed with 
a partisan. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2869/2 First marched tbe City 
Partizanes in new Liveries bare-headed. (1820 Scott A éédot 
xvili, They..were fighting hard, whea the provost, with his 
guard of partizans, came in thirdsman, and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear.] 

Partisanship (sec Parrisay1), [f Partisan] 
+ -simp.] The state, condition, or praclice of a 
partisan; zealous or blind support of one’s party. 

31831 Carty.e Sart, Res, 11. i, Not out of bliad sectariaa 
partisanship. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. iv, 268 The 
frenzy of religious partizanship. 

Partise, obs. pl. of Party. 

+ Partising. Sc. Law. Obs. Also 6 pairt-. 
[app. corrupt. of OF. parti'son, -isson, -efsun par- 
lition, separation, deparlure (:—L. partitron-emz) ; 
the ending being confused with Se. -iz, -ene, 
-ing, of vbl. sbs.] Legal parling or separation ; 
formal divorce. Libel of partising, bill of divorce. 

1ss2 App. Hamitton Catech. 165 b, Samtymea man haffand 
displesure at his wife wald geue to hir_a libel of partising 
and put hir fra him. 1568 in II. Campbell Lezve-dett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 47 April..26, the first precept 
for the partising of the Erle of Bothwell and his wyif was 
direct furth from the Commissarys of Edinhurgh. “a 1578 
Lixnrsay_ (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (8.1.8) 1, 217 ‘To 
adwyse of the pairtising of the qucin and my lord bothwell. 

Partisman: see PARTSMAN. 

Partison, obs. form of Partisan 2, 

Partite (pautait), @. (ad. L. partit-us parted, 
divided. Cf. Brrartirr, QUINQUEPARTITE, el¢.] 

a. Divided into parts or portions. 

1570 Levins JanipZ, 151/40 Partyte, partitus, a. 1680 
Morven Geogr. Kect., Spain (1685) 170 Spain fell into a 
12-partite division. ‘ 

b. Bot. and £ntom. Divided to the base, or 
nearly so, as a leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing. 

{1753 CnamBers Cycé. Sut. s.v. Leaf, Quiuguepartite 
Leaf, one which is separated into five parts down to tbe 
very base... In the same manaer a leaf is said tobe dipartite, 
etc] 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. i. v. (176s) 179 Partite, 
divided; when they are separated down to the Base, 1826 
Kirry & Spence Lntomod 1V. 296 Partite (Partita), divided 
to the base. 1861 Punirey J/an, Lot. 232 The corulla may 
be partite, cleft, toothed, or entire. 1880 Garrop & BaxTER 
Alat. Med. 180 The leaves are. .palmate, five-partite, 

[f. as 


+ Partited, f7/.a. Her. Obs. rare. 
prec. + -ED.] Divided into parts: said of a cross 
used as a bearing, having cach arm doubled, or 
tripled (TripaRTITED). 

1486 Bh. St. Aibans, Heraldry c vij, He berith Sable aad 
a cros dowble pertitid of Siluer, /éid. cvij b, Then hit is 
called a cros dowble partitid florishid, as here. 

Partition (pailisfon), sé. Also 5-6 per-. [a. 
F. partition (Oresme, igth c.), in 12athe. particton, 
ad. L. partition-em, from fartire to Pant.) 

1. The action of parting or dividing into parts ; 
the fact of being so divided ; division. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 5 An ymaye.. 
With two fayre handes stretched out along, Unto two hye 
wayes there ta particion. 1552 Hutoet, Deuision or particion 
of a praye or spoyle in warre. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 28 
Some. .ioynted or deuided as the Reede: some without any 
such particion, 1571 Dicces Pantom. u. xiv. Oj, Certayne 
questions for the partition and dinision of grounde, rggt 
Pereivare Sp. Diet, Creéncha, the partition of the haire, 
come dintsio. ¢1620 A. Hume Brit. Foungue (786s) 16 
Quhea a word fales to be diyyded at tbe end of 2 lyne, the 
partition must be madeat the end ofa syllab, 1741 MiooceToN 
Cicero xi. 11. 436 The partition of the Empire. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int. 1. i. § 8 (1864) 88 The threefuld partition of 
mind into Feeling, Volitiun, and Intellect. _— | 

b. Division into shares or portions; distribution. 

1430 Lypc. Affe, Poems (Percy Soc.) 170 Al tho that 
make suche a particionne Amonge theyr subjettis, 1580 
Stoney /’s, xxit, xi, Of my poore weedes they du partition 
make, 1653 H. Cocan tr. /info's Trav, xxit. 71 He spent 
out of the general booty, before the partitions were made, 
1751 Afect. Narr. of Wager 102 A final Partition was this 
Day made of the remaining Flour. 1799 W. Tooke Vrew 
Russian Emp... 327 At the first partition of Poland in 1773. 
a 1832 Mackixtosu Fr. War of 1793 Wks. 1846 H1179 We 
cannot..imagine that a greater evi! could befall the human 
race than the partitioa of Enrope among the spoilers of 
Poland. 1901 M. clizer. Rev. Feb. 275 The partition of 
sovereignty between, .the State governments that the people 
created, aad the goverament of the United States. 

ce. fig. (Cf. 2 Fim, ii. 15.) 

x64 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1.7 It is a safe rule in 
the partition of holy Scripture, not to churne the sincere 
milk thereof till butter come. 1684 WiLtarD Alercy Magn. 9 
We may briefly take partition of this parable. - 

2. Vhe action of parting or separating two or 
more persons or things; the fact or condition of 
being separated ; separation, division. 

1530 Patscr. 165 Sefaraisdn, 2 particion. 1962 Turner 
Baths 1b, We make no partition betwen y* men and the 
weomen whilse they are in bathing. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. vi. 
38 Can we not Partition make .. Twixt faire, and foule? 
1766 Forovce Sevan. Wing. Won. (1767) 11. xiil. 233 Every 
wall of partition.,it throws dowa. 1872 Biackie Lays 
Hight. 104 Walls of ancient, harsh partition “Fwixt the 
people, and the crown. ; A 

3. Something that separates (either a material 


structure, or more rarely an immaterial boundary 
or dividing line); ¢sf. lhat which separates one 
part of a space from another; ¢.g. a structure 
separating rooms or parts of a room (esp. when of 


PARTITION. 


slighter nature than a wall proper); a septum or 
dissepiment in a plant or animal body ; etc. 

1545 Exyor, Dissepimentus, the particion in a wall nutte, 
wherwith the kernell is deuided. 1571 Dicces Panton 1. 
xv. Ojb, A hedge dyke or other partition runnyng from... 
the fountayne to. .themarke espyed. _1617in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) J. 205 All the particians shall bee maide 
with good and sufficient groundesills. 1681 Deyoenx Ads. & 
Achit.1.164 Great wits are sure to madness near allied, And 
thin partitions do their bounds divide. 1687 A. Lovet. tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 82 The High Altar is divided from the 
rest of the Church hy a wooden partition with three doors in it. 
3763 Bickerstare Love ix Village 56 Did I not overhear your 
scheme..through the partition? 1844 Lo. Brovenam A. 
LuneZ{. iii. 85 The thin partition that divided his mirth and 
good humour from his anger, 1846 P. Parley’s Ann. VII. 
235 Oneshaft divided by a bratticeor partition intwo. 1878 
Macatister Vertebr. §& /nv. 46 The red organ-pipe coral 
of the Indian Ocean, with its table-like partitions and its 
green polyps. 1892 J. A. Tomson Ould. Zool. 138 A number 
of partitions or mesenteries extend from the body-wall 
towards this gullet. Some of the partitions are complete‘, 

4. Each of the parts into which any whole is 
divided, as by boundaries or lines; a portion, part, 
division, section. a. ge. (Formerly applied to the 
divisions of a book or literary work.) Now rare. 

156z ‘TY. Norton tr. Calvin's Just.t. xiii, (1634) 56 He .. 
affirmeth, that there be part, and partitions in the essence of 
God, of which every portion is Gud. 1571 (4#¢/c) ‘T'exophilus, 
The Schole, or partitions of shooting contayned in ij bookes 
written by Roger Ascham. 1608 R. Norton tr. Stevin's 
Disme Div, ‘Vhe Yard, Ell, &c., with his tenne partitions 
16at Burton Anat. Mel. 1.1. it. iv. (1651) 36 Of this last. 1 
will speak..in my third Partition. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of 
Stinking 115 Vhe vituperative partition will as easily be 
replenished. «1854 Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 235 
In each partition of our earth's time. ; 

b. One of a number of actual superficial or 
cubic spaces into which an object is divided; a 
compartment; a pane, a panel; a pocket (of a 
bag) ; an apartment, chamber, room. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. Ind. 66 Of a faire and straunge 
workemanshippe inwardes, with many great partitions, some 
full of pottes of honey, and maiz. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
J, 412 The Hold was divided in many small Partitions. 
1756 Mrs. Brooke Old Alaid No. 37 (1764) 300 The temple 
was divided intv two noble partitions. 1783 Werstey Hes, 
(1872) IV, 250 The garden before the house was in three 
partitions. 1900 G. Swirt Soweréey 58 She walked straight 
up to the window, which was divided into three partitions. 


5. Law. A division of real property, esp. of 
lands, between joint-tenants, tenants in common, 
or copareeners, made either by private agreement, 
a judicial decree, or private act of parliament, by 
which their co-tenancy or eo-ownership is abolished 
and their individual interests in the land are 


separated ; a division into severalty. 

1474 Rolls of Parit. V1. 100/1 ‘Vhat the seid Dukes and 
their seid wyfes..may make particion of all the premisses 
and every i therof [the premisses were real estate]. 
1512 Act 4 Ken. VITE, ¢. 13 Preamble, Panicion was made 
be twyne theyme of the sayd Maners. 1696 Puicuips (ed. 5) 
s.v., Partition of Lands descended by the Common Law, or 

Custom among Coheirs or Parceners. 1741 T. Romxson 
Ceti! 7_To shew an actual partition of the Lands, 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 521 The third mode of 
voluntary partition is, where the eldest makes the division 
of the lands; in which case she shall choose last. 1845 


dct 8 § 9 Vict. c. 106 § 3 A partition aad an exchange of » 


any tenements or hereditaments, not being copyhold..shall 
also be yoid at law, unless made by deed. 


6. Logic. Analysis by systematic separation of 
the integrant parts of a thing; enumeration of parts. 


(Distinguished from division; see Division 6.) 
gst T. Witson Logike (1580) 15 A manne is diuided into 
bodie and soule, and this kinde of diuidyng is properlie 
called a partition. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic u. v.17 
When Man or Human Body is divided into its three Regions 
and Limbs; or the Year into 12 Months...It is a Definition 
of the Integrate, or Mathematical, and is called Partition. 
1725 Watts Logie 1. vi. § 8. 1866 Fowter len. Deduet, 
Logie viii. (1887) 59 As a test of a logical division... the term 
divided must be predicable of each dividing member...Jn 
this manner it is distinguished from Jartition of a whole 
into its parts. So dais ad xii, 108 Logical divisiun 
must not be confused with physical division or Partition. 

7. Math. +a, = Division ga. Obs. 

15s7t Dicces Panton: 1. xii. Diijb, Augment by the 
parts, and make particion by 12. 1709-29 V. Maxpey Sysé. 
Afath., Arith. 3 Division, or Partition, is the finding of a 
Number which shews..how often the Number Dividing..is 
contained in the Dividend. 

b. Any one of the ways of expressing a number 
as a sum of positive integers (¢. g. the partitions of 
4areI+14+141,1+14+2, 143, 242). 

1855 Cavey Coll. Math, Papers Il. 235 heading) Re- 
searches on the Partition of Numbers. “1859 SvivesTer 
(cétZe) Lectures on the Partitions of Numbers, delivered at 
King's College, London, 

8. Aus. An arrangement of the several parts of 
a composition one above another on the same 
stave or set of staves; a score. Now rare or Ods. 

1597, Mortry {ntrod, Mus. 07 Here it is set downe in 
partition, because you should the more easilie perceine the 
Coauciance of the parts. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, Parte. 
tion, in music, the disposition of the several parts of a song, 
set un the same leaf; 30 as upon the uppermost ranges of 
lines are found the treble ; in anuther the bass fetc.). 1891 
Daily News 24 Oct. 5% Here are to be fuund original 
scores and partitions, MSS. interesting not only tw the 
musician but to the collector of autographs. 

8. /fer. a. The division of a shicld into two 
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parts of different tinctures by one of the dividing 
lines (see Partep, Panty @.). 706s. fb. An 
ordinary which separates or lies between common 
charges ona shield. Obs. ¢. Each of the divisions 


or compartments of a parted or quartered shield. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Heraldry diij, The first particion 
forsoth is of ij colouris in armys after the long way in the 
playne maner. /dfd. dv, The..particion ouerwart is made 
as mony wyse as is the partycion on length. 1610 Guiia.im 
Heraldry ut. ii, (1660) 108 Whensoever there is a separation 
of common charges. .by reason of the Interposition of sume 
. Ordinaries, then they are not termed Ordinaries, but most 
worthy Partitions. 1725 Coats Dict. fler.. Partitions, or 
Compartinrents,as the French call them,as also Quarterings 
of the Escutcheon, according to the Number of Coats that 
are to be on it, are the several Divisions made in it, when 
the Arms of several Families are horn altogether by one. 

10. attrib, and Coméb., as partition-balk, -beam, 
dine; Partition treaty, name given to cach of 
the two treaties (of 11 Oct. 1698 and 11 Oct. 2700) 
attempting ‘to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spanish Succession on the death of 
the king, Charles 11’ (Lowand Pulling Dic. Zing. 
ffist, 1884, 804). See also PartTivioN-WALL. 

1581-go in Willis & Clark Caszéridge (1886) II. 412 A 
particion balke .. of 16. foote breadthe. 1779-81 Jouxson 
Z. 2, Prior Wks. V1. 134 The impeachment uf those loids 
who had persuaded the king to the Partition-treaty. 1796 
Morse «fer. Geog. f. 465 The partition line between New 
York and Connecticut as established Dec. 1, 1664. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. §& /s, (1846) Jb. xviii. 165 Tie removal of 
the partition line was followed by impottant consequences 
to the Portuguese, 21859 MacauLay /dist. Ang, xxiv. (1580) 
11, 693 It was said, when first the terms of the Partition 
Treaty were made public .. that the English and Dutch 
govcrnments,.were guilty of a violation of plighted faith. 

Partition (pasti‘fan), 7.  [f. pree. sb.] 

1. “rans. Yo make partition of; to divide into 
parts or portions; to dismember and deal o?. 

1741 Richarpson Pantela (1824) 1. 52 She mentions his 
concealing himself to hear her partitioning out her clothes. 
1821 Examiner q20f1 He never sullied his conquests by 
partitioning and dividing the conquered. 1828 D'Israrci 
Chas. f, L. vi. 162 We have witnessed, in vur own times, 
this political artifice of partitioning a great kingdom. 

b. sfee. To divide (land) into severalty. 

1889 Muiruran Gains Dig. 442 The actio fantiliac evei- 
scundae for partitioning an inheritance. 1883 Lazy Tiaes 
Rep. XLAX. 162/2 They claimed .. that the estate should 
be sold in lieu of being partitioned. 

2. To separate by a partition; to divide off 

183a Hr. Martineau //i §& Wadley iv. 67 Vaul had 
parutioned off half his little room to serve as a workshop. 
1851 Dickens Leé/, (11, 131, I dream that J ain a carpemer 
and can't partition off the hath 188% Bower & Sco1t De 
Bary's Phaner. 217 ‘Vhe internodes and petioles .. are 
partitioned by diaphragms. 

Partitional, « Now rare. [f. Partition 
5b. + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a partition. 

1669 first Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 379 
The Towne order says that partitionall flences betweene 
Lot and Lot..shal be ordered by ye Select men. a 1693 
Urguhart’s Rabelais wi. 1.401 A separating and partitional 
Work. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane iv. 436 note, ‘The pods 
-.contain from three to five seeds in partitional cells. 

Parti‘tionary, @. rare. [fas pree.+-anry h] 
Of or concerned with the partition of lands. 

1897 MaitLann Domesday & Beyond 489 The loss of acres 
due to partitionary arrangements. 

Partitioned (piitifond), Ap7.a. [f. Pariition 
sb. and v. + -ED.] Having partitions; divided or 
separated by partitions, (Also with off) 

1625 Bacon £ss., Buildings (Arb) 549, 1 vuderstand both 
these Sides .. to be vniforme without, thoagh seucrally 
Partitioned within. 1838 Dickess Nich. Nick. xxxv, A 
litle partitioned-off connting-house. 1866 S. HB. James 
Duty & Doctrine (1871) 7 Your special studies, your divided 
and partitioned duties. 1875 Benrorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
v. (ed. 2) 189 Partitioned spaces for their reception. 

Parti‘tioner. [f. Partition v. + -En1.] One 
who partitions ; one who divides land. 

19799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) Liv. iii, 275 Their first 
occupiers or partitioners transmit them [cultivated lands] to 
their descendants, 1888 Archaol. Nev. Mar. 23 As each 
partitioner might in course of time be represented by a 
group of persons, his heirs, each of these fields might be 
again partitioned into smaller enclosures, 


Partitioning, 5). [f. Partition sé. and v.] 
L. [f. the sb.] ~ Work consisting of partitions 


inside a house; material for partitions. 

1663 Gexsier Cousnse?/ 80 The selings and Partitionings at 
one shilling two pence a yard. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Pur- 
chaser 141 The Carcase, Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, 
Ceijling-beams, 1811 Se/f /nstructor 135 Roofing, flooring, 
and partitioning by the principal carpenters. 

2. [f. the vb.] The action of the verb Partition. 

1890 Daily News 8 July 5/1 The most stupendous business 
in territorial partitioning known to history. 

Partitioning, A//.¢. [f Partition v.+ 
-InG%,] That partitions : see the verb. 

1795 Burke Negic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 35 Revolution has 
not..taughe the three ., partitioning powers .. moderation. 
1815 Aun. Reg. 110 The former annexations of the three 
partitioning Powers. 

Parti'tionment, [f. Partirion v.+-MENT.] 

1. The action or fact of partitioning; division 
into parts or shares; separation. 

1864 in Wenstex. 1875 Bryce floly Rom, Emp. xix. 
(ed. 5) 348 That greatest of public misfortunes, the partition- 
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ment of Poland. 1879 Tytre Amer. Lit, xvii. UL. 272 The 
..definite partitionment from Virginia of !and that once be- 
longed to it. A 

2. concer. A partition ; a compartment. 

1851 [. Tavtor Hesfey (1852) 105 As to these partitionments 
within which soulless religionists are content to be penfulded, 
he walked over them unconsciuusly. 

Parti'tion-wall. A wall forming a partition ; 
esp. & wall dividing one room or portion of a 
building from another, an internal wall. Also_ fig. 

7633 G. Hersert Temple, CA, Alidt. 26 Bat ww the Gen- 
tiles he bore crosse and all, Rending with earthquakes the 
parlition-wall. 1667 S. Primare City & C. Build. 67 Par- 
Uition-walls you may have Lathed, Plaistered,and Rendered 
for one shilling a yard. 1742 Vouxe V4. 74. tv. 658 Oh when 
will Death This mould’ring, old Partition-wall throw down? 
1849 James Woodmen vii, A partition wall, with arude door 
in it, crossed the building at about one third of its length. 

Partitive (pi-utitiv), @. and sé. [ad. L. far- 
dittv-us ypeth. through F. fartitif, -tve, 1350 in 
Iatz.-Daim.,), f. L. pardit-s divided: see -1VE.] 

A. adj, Uaving the quality or function of 
dividing into parts; characterized by or indicating 
Jartition, a, sfee.in Gram. Denoting or indicating 
that only a part of a collective whole is considered 
or spoken of: csp. applied to a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denoting such a part; also lo lhe ‘yenitive 
of the divided whole’ (Roby) used with such 
words (fartiiive genitive . in Greek, Latin, ete. 
(represented in Teng. by ef with the sb.: see OF 
prep. MUD. 

isza Wanainton Made. (1527) sb, Vhe nowne partityue, 
as aliguis, gutsguam: & cucry nowne set as a nowne parti- 
tyus., 1530 Patsck. Introd. 29 Nownes partityves and d 
tributyves as fout, and 1590 Stocnwoop Ailes Construct. 
33 Somtime of a nouve partitine or distributive. 1828 in 
Weester. 1876 B. HE. Kensnoy Pd. Sch. Lat. Grant n. 
{ed. 4) 417 The Plural Genitive of the Thing Distributed is 
a divisible Whole, and depends on Partitive Words indicat. 
ing that one or more Parts (or no Parti of such Whole are 
taken. 1899 KE. Anwyre H elsh Gram, § 360 After te adjec- 
tive daze, * full’, what was probably an old Partitive Geni- 
tive, has survived in the dependent noun. 

b. Lartitive judgement in Logic: see quot. 

1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Cartitize judement,a judgment 
that, under form of a disjunctive, predicates of a yenus 
its several species; as ‘Indians are either North-Americii 
or South-American ‘. 

B. sb. Gram. A partitive word; a word de- 
noting a part of a whole. 

1530 Patscr. 74 Pronownes, unto whiche I joyne, by cause 
of lykenesse in nature, partityves. 1591 PERCIVALL Sf, Dict. 
Eiv, Partitines will haue a Genitiue case. 160g Sin EL 
Hosy Let. to 7. //liggons)] 28 So that Matthewes partatine, 
and Markes collectine doe note one thing. 1612 Brinsiny 
Vos. Carts (1669) 133 This order is changed in the oblique 
cases of the Relative gif, of Interrogatives, Indefinites, and 
Partitives. 1876 13. 1. Kisneny 2d. Sch. Lat. Grau, 1. 
(ed. 4) 418 Partitives sometinnes take the tren, ofa Collective 
Noun: ‘Plato tutius Gracia: doctissimus fait’. 

Pa‘rtitively, a/v. [f. prec. + -b¥2.] In 
a partitive way; in the way of partition or division; 
Sfec. in Gram. In a partitive sense, 

1520 WHITINTON Pnly. (1527) 5b, Nownes y"* be set parti- 
tyucly be these. 1590 Srockwoup Aules Construct. 46 
Nounes of the comparatine and the superlatine degree being 
put partitiuely .. require a genitine case. a 1828 Aucdid- 
snan's Kadouents (ed. 2! 99 Partitives, and words placed 
Partitively, Comparatives, Superlatives, Interrogatives, and 
some Numerals, govern the Genitive Plural. 1870 Condesp. 
Rev. XEV. 416 ‘The unperplesed steadiness with which, 
partitively employed, in hundreds, he carries on a miaoltitude 
of dificult and complicated operations at the same time. 

Partizan: sce Parrisay. 

Partless (piutlés), 2. Now rare. [f. Part 
5b. + -LESS.] 

+1. Having no part or share (of, ##); not sharing 
or parlicipating 7 (= L. exfers). Obs. 

@1340 Plamroce Psalter v.7 God sall .. make pam partles 
of heu 13.. AE. Adit. P. A. 335 Now rech I neuer fur 
to detlyne,..When I am_partlez of perlez myne. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Boethius wv. pr. iit. 93 (Camb. MS.) Who is he pat 
nolde deme pat he that is rybt myhty of good weere partles 
ofthe Meede. 1432-50 tr. //fgder (Rolls) Il. 251 Heber. was 
partelesse [dvs] in the confusion of the langage of 
theyme. 1515 Baaceay &cloges ii, ft were a great wonder 
among the women all, If none were partles of luste venerall. 
1570 Levins Manip. 91/11 Partlesse, erpers. 

2. Destitule of parts or talents (see Part sd. 12). 

1603 J. Davies Aficrocosm:. (1878) 72/2 For Men of woorth 
(say they) with parts indow'd The tymes doe not respect, 
nor wil relive, But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits giue. 

3. Having no parts; indivisible. 

21696 Scarnurcn Fuelid (1705) 4 As indivisible and part- 
less as a point. 1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius 1. 273 
How much more easily, and surely, hreeds Our A‘ther 
Motion, than your partless Seeds, 


Partlet?! (pautlét). Forms: 4-5 Pertolot(e, 
5 Pertilot(e, 7- Partlet. [a. OF. Sertefole, a 
female proper name.] A word used as the proper 
name of any hen, often Dame /'artlet; also applied, 


like ‘hen’, to a woman. 

€1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 530 Seucne henes .. Of 
whiche the faireste hewed on hire throte Was cleped faire 
damoysele Pertelote. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 31 
Chantecler the cock, pertelot wyth alle theyr children. 1513 
Douctas Aéineis x. Proj. 159 Phebus red ioete .. Hys witis, 
Toppa and Pertelok, hym by. 1607 W. Yoxce Diary 
a hase (Camden) 14, J saw a partlec slain therewith fby a 
thunder shower]. 1611 Suaxs. Jind. 7. 1 ie 75 Yhou 
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dotard, thoy art woman-tyr'd: vnroosted By thy dame 

Partlet heere. 1746 H. Watpore Let. to G. Montagu 

22 May, The partlets have not laid since I went, @1845 

Hooo Tate of eel xiii, Like the call of Partlett to 

gather her young 1885 Puch 13 June (Forward Boy), Do 

you think an old Partlet who's taken to preaching Is like to 
heard? 

Partlet*. Oés.¢xc. Hist. Forms: 6-7 parte- 
let, 6-8 partlet, (6 -lett(e, pertelet), fapp. a 
corrupted form of patelet, PaATLET.] An article of 
apparel worn about the neck and upper part of the 
chest, chiefly by women; orig. a neckerchief of 
linen or the like; a collar or ruff; also, a kind of 
habit-shirt, 

1s19 Hari. MS. 2284 lf. 42h, x yerdes of russet satten 
for a Jaquet & a telet for the kinges grace. 1526 Lane, 
Wills 1.13 To Emme my doughter myne other bonett and 
apartlett. 1§26 Tinoate Acts xix. 12 From his hody were 
brought unto the sicke napkyns and partlettes. 1528 — 
Obed, Chr. Afan Wks, (1573) 131 Paul sent his pertelet or 
jerkyn to the sicke, and healed them also. 1580 Hottysanxy 
Lreas. Fr. Tong, Vn collet, ou gorgias de quoy les femmes 
couvrent leurs poictrines, a partict. 1586 SIDNEV Arcadia 
tt. (1629) 274 Parthenia ., tearing off her linnen sleeves and 
partlet to serve about his wounds. 1617 Cotttxs Def Bp. 
£éy u. ix. 364 To see Lazarus come forth bound about with 
his partlets. 1658 Puriips, Partée?, a word used in some 
old Statutes, signifying the loose collar of a dublet to be set 
on or taken off by it self without the bodies, also a womans 
neckercheif. 1786 Cumnertano Observer 111. No. 65. 44 A 
close-bellied doublet coming down with a peake behind as 
far as the crupper, and cut off before by the breastbone 
like a partlet or neckercher, [1834 Prancué Brit, Costume 
2450 1343 Lytton Last Bar. 1. iv, She turned aside, and 
took off the partelet of lawn.) 

atiribé, or Comb. 1597-8 Be. Hatt. Sat.rv. vi.g Tyr'd with 
Pinned ruffs, and fans, and partlet strips. 1641 Dial. 
Ratile-h. & Round-k. 8 Let Lawn-sleeves serve instead of 
Boffe, And for your Arms your partled ruffe. 

+ Partlike, adv. Se. Obs. rare. [f. Part sd. 
+ Lixe.) Proportionally. 

1§38 Aventcen Regr. XVI. (Jam), And suld haff pait 
thair part partlyk and he had tynt.  /ééd., Uhair part 
partlyk of thre crovnis. /d/d. XV, Partlyik. 

+ Pa-rtlings, adv. Se. Obs. rare. ([f. Pant sé. 
+ -lings: see -LinG 2.) = Partiy, 

1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. t. 111. 78 Partlingis 
according to thair naturall ewill inclinatioun. 

Partly (paiutli), adv. [f Parr sb. + -Ly2.] 

]. With respect to a part; in part; in some 
measure or degree; not wholly. (Usually repeated 
in reference to each of the parts considered.) 

x§23 SKELTON Gard. Laured 1054 Partly by your councell, 
: ee ete coronell, 1363SuutE Archit, Bij, Partelye 
for their beautye,.. partelye for their fortitude and strength. 
1570 Levins Meantp. 101/5,6 Partly redde, redicundus. 
Partly fayre, pudchreléus. 1613 Purctas Pilgrimage (1614) 
78 The Curdi, that were Participles or Mungrels in Religion, 
professing partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 171z Apvisun 
Spect. No. 269 P12 Hearing the Knight’s Reflexions, which 
were partly private, and partly political. 1873 sict 36 §: 37 
Vict. c. 85 §8 Every such agreement shall be in writing or 
in pear or partly in writing and partly in print. ia 

. Usually hyphened to a participial adjective 
when preceding its substantive. 

1888 J. Payn Myst. Miréridge xxiv, A partly-heard con- 
versation, 1892 T. Haruy ess vi. (1900) 137/2 Within the 
partly-closed door. 1898 Westar. Gaz. 13 July 8/1 The 
whole of the partly-paid shares of the new company. 

+2. Partly-coloured, parti-coloured. Oés, 

ig8a in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxford (1880) 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored. 

Partly, obs. form of PErtiy. 

+ Partment. Sc. Obs. In 7 pairtment. [f. 
Part v. + -MENT.] Departure. 

1663 T. MaxoowEtL Let. in J. Russell //afgs x. (1881) 276 
To express what grief your mother doth sustain since your 
pairtment from hence. 

Partner (pi-stnai), sd. Forms: 3-8 partener, 
(4 parteneer, parthenare, -ere, 4-5 partenere, 
pertener, -yner(e, 4-6 partenar, -iner, -yner(e, 
§ partoner, perteynor, 5-6 pertiner, -eyner, 
6 parteiner, -eyner, -inar, 7 Sc. pairtenar), 6- 
partner. [In 13th c. partener, app. an alteration 
of ParceNER under the influence of Part sé, 

In the earliest examples it appears as a variant MS. reading 
of Jarcener; it has been suggested that, in some cases at 
least, this was due to a scribal confusion of ¢ and ¢; but, as 

jarcener was in 14the, very commonly written Jarsener, it 
is evident that such a scribal error could not have heen per- 
petuated but for sense-association with part.) 

1, One who has a share or part with another or 
others; one who is associated with another or 
others in the enjoyment or possession of anything ; 
a partaker, sharer. (Before 1600 of much wider 
application than now.) Const. with, rarely of 
(a person); of, iz, + fo (a thing). 

1297 R. Grove. Chron. (Rolls) 6313 Ich as pi parciner 
[v. x”. partiner, -yner(e) half engelond mid pe. @ 1340 Has- 
rote /salter x. 8 In be whilk all rightwismen ere parcenel 
[AIS, S. partiner]. ¢1340 — Prose Tr. 15 Pe fiesche ts perty- 
nere of be payne, ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 808 
God has [send] me til gow here of joure crone to be parthe- 
nere, 1387 TREVISA Fiadex (Rolls) 1. 87 At pe laste pe 
were partyners wip the Romayns, and deled lordschipe wi 
hem, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 He shal be 
partenar to the lgnoraunse of froward folke, 1480 in 10¢4 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 316 He,. shall desire and 
require his partener, to whom half the gutter appartained, 
to repaire and amende his half of the same. 1567 Sir N. 
Turocmorton Let, to Leicesier in Robertson //ist. Scot. 
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(1759) 11. App. 47 It may please your lordship to make m 

lord Stuard partner of this med ¢1s8s Cinnrmcha i 
R. Browne Ausw, C. 95 Parteners of impictie. 1590 SrpENSER 
#. Q, u. iv. 24 A groome of base degree, Which of my 
love was partener Parainoure. 1617 Moxvson /ti#t. . 43 He 
intreated a gentleman of Friesland to admit me partner of 
his bed. 1728 Rowe tr. Lucan 1.174 No Faith, no Trust, no 

Friendship, shall be known Among the jealous Partners of 
a Throne. 1840 Tinrewate Greece VII. Ivi. 131 Acknow- 
ledged as partner of Arridaus Philip in the empire. 1870 
Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 1. App. 716 A wife worthy to be the 
partner of his Empire. _ ‘ 

+b. With the notion of participation with others 
weakened or lost: One who has a part or share in 
something, a partaker. Obs. 

c1zago §. Eng. Leg. 1. 380/126 Blessede eov for pat 3e¢ 
scholden of heouene beo parteners, 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P.R.1.i1.(Add. MS.), Aungel is..partiner of immortalite. 
1535 Fisner Ways Perf. Relig, Wks. (1876) 382 You shall 
be partener to the more plentuous aboundance of his toue. 

2. One who is associated in any function, act, or 
course of action; one who takes part with another 
or others in doing something; an associate, col- 
league (sometimes merely = companion). Formerly 
often in reference to evil deeds; An accomplice. 
Now rare, exc. in specific senses: see 3. 

@1325 Prose Psaiter oe [xi. 6] Pe gost of temipestes ys 
partener (2.7. parcener] of her wyckednesse. 13.. Cursor 
i. 26677 \Cott.) Bot pai be samien partenar sekand til an 
sakful dede. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars, #. P 894 They pat eggen 
or consenten to the synne been parteners of the synne. 
€1439 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9724 Think wel,.. How that ye ar 
partenere Of that we haue doon to king Aufris. 1503-4 
atct 19 flen. VH, 6.34 § 2 The seid Erle was not prevy 
nor partener to the offens of his seid sonne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev, voi, The Florence Prince .. ls made a part- 
ner in conspiracie. 1611 Bante Prov. xxix. 24 Who so is 
partner with a thiefe hateth his owne soule. 1660 MARVELL 
Corr, Wks. 1872-5 IT. 39, 1 suppose this day my good part- 
ner Mr, Rainsden will arrive at Hull. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) ae Laches and I are partners in the argument. 

+b. One who takes part in some action, Oés. 

1513 More Aich, (12 Whs. (1557) 64/1 He wyth other 
pertiners of that counsayle, drew aboute the duke, ©1565 
Norton (¢i¢ée) A Warning agaynst the dangerous practises 
of Papistes, and specially the parteners of the late Rebellion. 


3. spec. @. Comm. One who is associated with 
another or others in the carrying on of some 
business, the expenses, profits, and losses of which 


he proportionately shares, 

Sleeping (or dormant) partner, a partner who has capital 
in a business and shares in its profits without taking any 
part inthe management. Predominant partucr: see Pre- 
DOMINANT. 

31523 Act 14 615 Hien. VIl/, c. 4 §1(2) They occupie here 
..not onely fur them selfe, but also colourably for other 
straungers, their frendes, and partiners, 1534 Tixpace Luke 
v.10 lames and Toke eh were parteners [1526 parte- 
takers] with Simon. 1613 Compt &&. D. Wedderburne 
(Sc. Hist. Soc.) 240 ‘Tua punscheounis Wyne perteining to 
Walter Kynnercis & pairtenaris. 1660 F. Broony Le Blanc's 
Trav. 4 Which losse broak my fathers partner, Robert 
Pontoine, 1817 Sutwyn Law Nisé Prius (ed. 4) 11. 1055 
How far the Acts of one Partner are binding on his Co- 
partners, 1828 Weaster s.v. Dormant, Dormant partuer, 
In commerce and mannufactorics, a partner who takes no 
share in the active business of a company or partnership... 
He is called also sleeping partner. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker 1.i. 18 1n Scotland, there are a great 
many partners in a bank, which makes it very secure. 1870 
Lowrie Study Wind. 196 He has been the sleeping partner 
who has supplied a great part of their capital. 1891 Daily 
News 30 Sept. 7/1 on attaining his majority he was elected 
partner in the firm, of which at the present moment he is 
sole partner. : bs 

b, One associated in marriage, a spouse; more 
frequently applied to the wife. 

1749 SMotietr Regicéde ww vii, What means the gentle 

artner of my heart? 1816 Sovtney foet's Prler. 1. 1. vill, 

forth ] set... And took the partner of my life with me. 
1879 Farrar St, Paud 11. 69 The helieving wife or husband 
might wiu to the faith the unbelieving partner. 

e. One’s companion in a dance, 

1613 Suaxs, //en, VEL/, 1. iv. 104 Lead in your Ladies 
eu'ry one: Sweet Partner, I must not yet forsake you, 1712 
SreEve Spect. No. 515 2 3, 1 at first Entrance declared him 
my Partner if I danced at all. 1837 Dickens /chw. vi, 
Isabella Wardle aod Mr, Trundle ‘went partners’. 

da. In various games, ¢.g. whist, tennis, ctc,: 
A player associated on the same side with another. 

1680 Cotton Compi. Gamester x, 84 If he can have some 
petty glimpse of his Partners hand. 1778 C. Jones A/oy/e's 
Games Imfr, 60 It appears to you that your Partner has the 
last Trump. 1870 Mod. Hoyle 1 (Whist), The players are 
divided into a couple of groups, each group being partners, 
and therefore winning or losing together. Partners sit 
opposite each other. 1875 J. D, Heatu pee Player 49 

e never thinks of his partner at all, but places himself in 
front of his own hoop! ’ 

+4. One who is on the side (of any onc); a 
partisan. Ods. 

1388 Wreuir Hos. iv.17 Effraym is the spacers [1382 par- 
cener) of idols, leene thou him. 1395 Purvey Nemonstr. 
(1852) 58, 1 am partencer [1382 Wycur /s, cxviil. 63 par- 
cener] of alle that dreden thee, 

5. Naut. (in pl.) A framework of timber fitted 
round any hole or scuttle in a ship’s deck, through 
which a mast, capstan, pump, etc. passes, and 
serving to strengthen the deck and to relieve strain. 

a@1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. (1657) 48 My main mast 
heing in the partners rent to the very spindell. 1727 A. 
Hamitton Wew Ace. E, Ind. M1, 1. 219 Our Main mast 
breaking in the Parteners of the Upper-deck, disabled both 
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our Pumps. 1869 Sir E, Reeo Shépouiid. xv. 273 In some 
ships the a, have been cut away in order to 
allow corner chocks of the wood partners to pass down 
throngh in one length, 1874 Tuearte Naval Archit. 47 
The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed with 
a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, cross part." 
ners, and angle chocks. 

6. aiirib.: formerly quasi-adj. = associaled. 

1639 Futter Holy War tv. x. (1840) 195 This great over- 
throw, to omit less partner causes, is chiefly imputed to the 
‘Templars .. breaking the truce with the sultan of Babylon. 
1647 Trare Comm, ifcb. i.6 The manhood..hath a partner- 
agency..in the work of redemption and mediation. 1902 
Daity Chron, 5 Aug. 3/2 He calls them [Colonies) ee 
happily ‘ Partner-States’. 

Partner (pa‘1tno1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1, ¢vans. To make a partner, to join or associate. 

1611 Suaxs, Cyd, 1. vi, 121 A Lady, So faire,..to be part- 
ner'd With Tomboyes. 1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 592 A re- 
spectable accompaniment of lads and ‘lasses free’; with 
whom it is time to partner ourselves on the green. 1898 
Times 10 June 11/4 Harry Vardon, who was partnered with 
Bob Simpson. 

2. To be or act as the partner of; lo associate 
oneself with as a partner. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 peasy The Colonials had scored t92 fur 
the loss of four wickets,..on resuming Bonnor partnered 
Giffen. 1890 Daily News 16 July 3/6 Prince George, part- 
nered by one of his officers, proved himself a most skilftl 
pace tennis, 1894. 8. Daily Mail 4 Sept. 3 Golf... The 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. .had a couple of rounds, partner. 
ing Mr. A. M. Ross against Mr. R. M. Harvey and Mr. 
Ben Sayers. 

Pa'rtnerless, ¢. [-Less.] Without a pariner. 

1852 Miss Yonce /vo Guard. xiii. (2861) 241 That rosy 
tall boy standing partnerless, 1869 Laoy Barner Station 
Life N. Zealand vi. (1874) 37 Some of the pretty and part- 
nerless groups of a London fall-room. 

Partnership (pistnaifip), [See -suip.] 

l. ‘The fact or condition of being a partner; 
association or participation. 

1576 Fiesinc Panopl. Epist. 23 Shee ., might ronne the 
race of hier age in his pleasaunt partenership, 1741 MimpLeton 
Creero II. viii, 166, I have faithfully performed to him .. 
every duly which our partnership in office, .required. 1769 
Biere 2 Aings xv. 1 arg, This is the 27th year of Jero- 
boam's Partnership in the kingdom with his Father. 187 
Vreeman Vorm. Cong. ed. 3) 1. App. 786 A scandal whan 
charged Emma herself with a partnership in the deed, 

2. Comm. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which they 


share the expenses, profit, and Joss. 

a1joo I.'"Estraxce (J.), A necessary rule in alliances, 
partnerships, and all manner of civil dealings. 180 Mar. 
Encewortn Jrish Budés xiv. 276 His brother took him into 
partnership. 1849 Freese Conn. Class-6h. 117 An entry to 
the debit or credit of each Partner, in the proportions agreed 
upon in the articles of Partnership. 186: Dickens Leté. 
(1880) II, 145 He has been for some time seeking a partner- 
sat business. s 

. The persons collectively composing such a 
business association, 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 74 The 
rate at which business is done, when the partnership are 
ashanied or afraid to put it off any longer. 1813 Mar, 
Epcrwortn Patron, (1833) 1H, xxi. 20 He had .. obtained 
ie partnership's perntission to go over to the Dutch mer- 
chants. 

3, Arith. The rule or method for the calculation 
of a partner’s share of gain or loss in proportion 
to his share of the capital or other determining 
conditions; = FELLOWSHIP 9. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Partnership, a Role in 
Arithmetick; the same with the Rade of Fellowship, which 
see, 1859 Barn. Suutu Aris. § Algebra (ed. 6) 508 Fellow- 
ship or Partnership. 

4. ailrib. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover ut. Wks. 1799 I. 70 The charge 
must be made for partnership-profit. 1817 W. Seuwyx Law 
Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 11.1058 A general partnership agreement 
«under seal. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, India I. v. v. 487 The 
sort of partaership sovereignty, which the Nahoh and the 
Company had established in the Carnatic. 

+ Pattnit, -nyt. Os. rare. [app. f. Pant sé, 
3 + Nit.] The pubic louse or Cran-Lovss. 

1530 Patsor. 252/1 Partnyt that bredeth under ones arme, 
mortpou. 1847 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Krankleuen, a 
partnyt. 

Parton, Partoner: sce PARTAN, PARTNER. 

Partoriche, obs. form of PartrincE, 

Pa-rt-ow:ner. [f. Parr sd. B. c+ Owner: 
= owner in part.] One who owns something in 
common with another or others; each of two or 
more joint-owners or tenants in common. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 5 §8 Bottoms whereof.. Strangers born 
then be Owners, Shipmastersor Part-owners. ¢1677in Marvell 
Growth Popery (2678) 62 ‘The John and Elizabeth, English 
built, Thomas Rising, Master and part-Owner. 1817 W, 
Setwyn Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) LU. 1273 If one of two part- 
owners of a chattel sue alone for a tort, and the defendant 
do not plead in ahatement, the other part-owner may after- 
wards sue alone, 1884 Sir W. B, Brett in Law Kep, 16 
Queen's Bench Div. 65 A part-owner might be compelled to 
incur expense against his will, 

Partridge (pavstridg). Forms: sec below. 
[ME. pertrich, partrich: cf. OF, perdriz, periris 
(mod.F. perdrix), alteration of perdiz (= Pr. per- 
dits, Sp. perdiz, It. t perdice (Florio), now per- 
nice):—L. perdix, perdic-em, a, Gr, méphig, wepdtx-a 
(the Greek) partridge. ; ‘ . 

The change of orig. perd: to feré- is occasional also in OF. 
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(pertris, petris, pertrisel, pertriset, Godef.); the further 
change to part. is as in clerk, heart, and also occurs in 
OF, pardiz; that of -ich, -itch, to -idge is as in enowleche, 
knowledge, etc. The change of pferdéx to perdrix (perh. 
from a mixture of Jerdts and *fedris, ee occurred in 
French, the second’y heing present in Kng. from the first. 
But no explanation has been found of the representation of 
the Fr. -riz, -ris, by Eng.” -rich, nor of the notable fact that 
this became -v7& in northern Eng,, like the final element in 
hevenviche, hevenrik, kingriche, kingrik, etc. 

A. Forms. (The collective £7. is often like szzg.) 

a. a, 3-8 (9 dial.) partrich, 4-6 -riche, 5 
-eriche, -oriche, (parthyryd), 5-6 partrych(e, 
-rieche, -rytche, -reche; pardriche, -dryche; 
6- partridge, (6 -rydge, -rege, -yrege, -erige, 7 
-rige, -ridg, -rage). 8. 4-6 pertrich(e, -ry(t)che, 
§ -erych, 6 -rige. y. dial. 6-9 patrich, 7-9 
-ridge. 

crago S. Eng. Leg. 3, 411/326 A 30ng partrich he bar on 
his bond, ¢ 1386 CHavcer Prod 349 A fat partrich [v. rr. 
partrych, perterych, partriche]. crqoo Master of Game 
(MS, Dighy 182) xvi. 73/15 Of be parteriche and be quayle. 
fbid, 73/17 A goode goshauke..for be pertriche. 1qa2 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 Pardriches, culueres. 14.. 
AMefr. Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 625/2 Perdix Lelossed] yeaerid: 
1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 339 Partricche and fesaunte, 
pyes, ny3tegales. ¢1440 in Housek. Ord. (1790) 450 Rosted 

ejons, egretys, partoriches. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 395/1 

ertryche, byrd, ferdix. 1526 Surtton Maguyf, 484 A 
plummed partrydge all redy to flye. 1530 Pauscr. 164 
Pardris, a partrytche. /éid. 253/2 Pertrytche a byrde, 
pardris, 1542 Upat. Eras. Apfoph. To Rdr. 3b, One yt 
serueth his stomake with a Pertrige. @ 15§0 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. ut. VL. 71, I seade yowe by this bringer half a 
dossen partterigs...I sende owte my hawke this day to kyll 
yowe parterige for super on Monday. 1550 J.Coxe Ang. & Fr, 
Heralds iii, (1877) $7 Patdryche, quayles, ..and other wylde 
fowle. 1578 Cooper 7¥%iesanrus, Cacabo, ,,to call like a 
patrich. 1579 E. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 118 
A Couey of Partridge. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s 
Voy. uv. 34b, xij. couple of quick partriges. 1616 B. Jonson 
Forest ii, 29 The painted Partrich lyesin every field. a 1674 
Crarenoon J/fist. Red. xiv. § 76 (1704) 404 To see a Dog 
set patridge. 1892 Huwett Peas. Sp, 12 (E.D. DD) Zo 
plump's a pattridge. 

b. north. Eng. and Sc. a. 4-6 partryk, (4-5 
-ryke, 5 -rike),4, 9 -rick. 8. 4-6 pertrik, (4-5 
-ryke, 4-6 -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -rycke, 6 -rek, 6-7 
-rick, 6-9 pairtrick, 8 peartrick). ‘y. 8-9 pait- 
rick, patrick, 9 paitric, paetrick. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P.B. 57 My polyle bat is penne-fed & 
partrykes bobe. ¢1375 Sc. a Saints v. (Johannes) 457 
A fule..quhilk we ane partryk cal. 1388 Durham Aéc. 
Kolls (Surtees) 47 In v pertrikis..emptis. 1408 /did. 53, 
xv pertrykes. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 640/41 Hie ferdix, 
iain 1438 Bk. Alexander Grt, (Bann. Cl.) 14 Spar- 
halk, Pertrik, or Quailze. 1609 Skene Neg, May, Pecun. 
Crimes 139, Pertricks, Plovers, Black-cocks. 17a8 Ramsay 
Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, moor-powts, and plivers. 1784 
Burns Ef. to ¥. Rankine vii, 1.. rought a paitrick to the 
gran’, 1807 Tannanitn Poems (1817) 229 (KE. D. D.) The 
pairtrick sung his e’ening note. 1824 Macraccart Gallontil. 
Encycl. (1876) 176 Wha had..shot a paitric or hare. 1838 
Hose Zales (1866) 63 Shooting moor-cocks, an’ paetricks. 

B. Signification. 

1, The name of certain well-known game-birds; 
specifically the British and Central European species 
Ferdix cinerea, also called distinctively Common 
or Grey Partridge. More widely, used to include 
all species of the genus Perdix, and some allied 
genera? sec 2. 

¢tago,ete, [see Acaand b]. 1382 Wycur ¥en xvii. 11 The 
partrich nurshede tbat she bar not. 1447 Boxenuam Seynitys 
(Roxh.) 48 Lyche to lyche evere doth applie As scheep to 
scheep and nian to man Pertryche to pertryche and swan to 
swan. 1813 Bh. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 275 Wynge that 
pe c1sga Maruowe Few of Malta w. iv, Hee 

ides and buries it vp, as Partridges doe their egges, vnder 
the earth, 61x Brace 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 The king of Israel 
is come out to secke a flea, as when one doeth hunt a part- 
ridge in the mountaines. 1629 Symmer Sir. Posie t. iv. 14 
The Partridges of Papblagooia have two hearts, 1774 
Goupsm. Vai. Hist. (2796) V. 206 The partridge is now too 
common in France to be considered as a delicacy. 1844 
Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxv, Plunip as any partridge was 
each Miss Mould. 2 

b. In British Colonies and U.S., popularly 
applied to several birds of the Ze¢raonida or Grouse 
Family and Phastanidx or Pheasant Family, esp. 
in New England, the Ruffed Grouse (Zorasa or 
Tetrao umbellus), in Pennsylvania, etc. the Virgi- 
nian Quail, Colin, or Bob-white (Oréyx virgini- 
anus): see also 2. 

By some earlier naturalists extended to include the Tina- 
mous of S, America (ferdizes of Spanish and Portuguese). 

1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plant, (1865) 16 Euery day 
they are abroad after squirrells, partridges, turkies, deere, 
and the like game. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 194 Partridges there are, much like our Partridges of 
England, 1808 Pixe Sources Mississ. (1810) 73 My Indians 
killed fifteen partridges, some nearly black, .. called the 
Savanna partndge. A. Henry 7rav. 53 Tbe neigh- 
bouring woods abounded in partridges, and hares. [/Vofe] 
The birds, here intended, are red grouse. ax813 A. 
Witson Amer, Ornith. (1832) 11. 230 The food of the Par- 
tridge [Ortyx virginianus] consists of grain, seeds, insects, 
and berries. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVJ1. 440/1 This, the 
Quai? of the inhabitants of New England, the Partridge 
of the Pennsylvanians, has the bill black. 1849 Bryant 
Old Man's Counsel v, ‘he grouse, that wears A sable 
ruff arouad his mottled neck; Partridge they call him by 
our northern streams, And pheasant by the Delaware. 1854 
Tuonwau Walden xii, (1863) 243 In June the partridge 
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(Telrao umbellus)..led her brood past my windows. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds 696 By English colonists the name 
Partridge has been very loosely applied, and especially so 
in North America... There is sometimes a difficulty at first to 
know whether the Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbedius) or the 
Virginian Colin (Ortyx virginianus) is intended. 1895 /éid, 
964 Buffon and his successors saw that the Tinamous, though 
passing among the European colonists of South America as 
*Partridges ’, could not be associated with those hirds. 

ce. The bird, or its flesh, as used for eating. 

13... Coer de L. 3526 There is no flesch so noryssaunt, .. 
Partrick, plover, hcroua, ne swan. ?¢1475 Sgr. dowe Deere 
318 With deynty meates that were dere, With partryche, 
pecoke, and plovere. 1584 Cocan f/aven Health clix, Par- 
trich of all foules is most soonest digested. 1715 S. SEWALL 
Diary 19 Sept., Din'd with Fry’d Lamb and Partridge. 

2. Oreith. With defining words, applied to 
particular species of the genus /erdix, or of the 
sub-families Perdicina, Odontophoring, and Cacca- 
bines, of family Phasianidx, also to some species 
of Tetraonide, all of Order Gallinw ; in S. Africa, 
to some of Order /¥erocletes (Sand-grouse). The 
following are the chief species : 

African or Barbary P., of N. Africa, Caccabis fetrosa} 
Bamboo P., of North China, Sambusicola thoracica; 
Bearded P., of I. Siberia, Perdixr darbata; Black- 
headed P., of Arabia and Abyssinia, Caccadis melano- 
cephalus; Bonham's P., of W. Asia, Awanoperdix Bon- 
Aant; Buff-breasted P., of W. Africa, Prélopachys 
ventralis; California P. (or Quail), Caltifepla californica; 
Capoeira P., of Brazil, Odontophorus dentatus; Chukar 
P., of ladia, Caccedi's Chukar; French P. = Ked-legged P5 
Gambel's P., of California, Callipepla Gamtell?; Greek 
P., of Southern ere (the original Gr-L. wepétt, perdix), 
Caccabis saxatilis; Grey P. (a), the Common P. (sense ae 
(4) the Indian genus Ortygurn’s; Guiana P., of S. America, 
Odontophorus guianensis; Hey’s P., of Arabia, Amnio- 
ferdix Heyi; Hill-P., the genus Gadloferdix, esp. G. 
funudatus of Indian; Himalayan P. = Snow 2; He dg. 
son's P., of Bhutan, Perdic hodesonie; Massena E. 
of New Mexico, Callipepla montesune; Mountain or 
Plumed P., of California, Oreortyx pictxs ; Namaqua P., 
of S. Africa (Sand-grouse), /’erocles namagua; Painted 
P. (or Francolin), of S. Africa, Mrancolinus pictus; Red- 
legged P., of Europe, Caceatis rnfa; Rock P., a synonym 
of Greek P. and Barbary P.; Sanguine P., of China, 
Geoffroy’s Blood-Pheasant, /thaginés geoffrey; Snow P., 
Lerwa utvicola; also Letraggatius Himalayensis; Spruce 
P. = Canada Grouse; Tree or White-browed P., of 
Central America, Deadrosine leucophrys. 

Also, Night Partridge, a name locally given in U.S. to 
the American woodcock, Advohela mtnor (Webster, 1890). 

1894 Newton Dict, Birds 696 The French Partridge has 
several congeners, all with red legs. ..In Afriea north of the 
Adas there is the *Barbary Partridge. 1611 CotGs.. Perdrix 
gaille..the great hrowne-bodied, and red-legd Partridge, 
the *French Partridge. 1894 Newros Dict. Birds 695 The 
common Red-legged Partridge of Europe, generally called 
the French Partridge, ..was introduced into lngland to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century. 1884-5 Save. 
Nat, Hist. (1888) 1V. 204A genus of *gray partridges, styled 
Ortygornis, ..is found in ladia and Ceylon. 1894 Nuwron 
Dict. Birds 6g2 note, 1n India the name Grey Partridge is 
used for Orizgoruis fonticerianus, which is perhaps a 
Francolia. 1753 Cuamners Cyel. Supp. s.v.. "Indian 
Partridge, the name given by the Spaatards to a bird of 
the West Indies, of which there are three or four species; 
all which, Nieremberg says, are properly of the partridge 
kind. 1850 R. G. Cumaine //unter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
I. 161 The *Namaqua partridges .. every morning and 
evening visit the vleys eal fountains in large coveys for the 
purpose of drinking. .. By watching the flight of these birds 
mornings and evenings I have discovered the fountains ia 
the desert. 611 Cotar,, Perdrix ronge..the great *red- 
legd Partridge. 1678 Ray WW dlughdy’s Oruith. 167 The 
Red-leg'd Partridge, Perdix rufa Aldroy. called in Italy 
Coturnice and Coturno. 1753 Cramners Cycl, Supp. s. vo, 
Red-legged Partridge «is not found in Engiand, but is 
sometimes shot in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 
1840 PeanyCycl, XVII. 443/1 The *Sanguine Partridge. .may 
be considered as uniting the Partridges with the Pivasants 
and the Polyplectrons, 1894 Newton Dict. Hirds 696 The 
group of birds known as Francolins and *Snow-partridges 
are generally furnished with strong but blunt spurs, .. the 
genus Lerwa contains but a single species, Z. nivicola, 
which is emphatically the Snow-Partridge of Himalayan 
sportsmen. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVIV. 218/1 The *spruce 
partridge abounds here. 

+3. Afi. a. A kind of charge for cannons con- 
sisting of a number of missiles fired together, 
similar to langrage or case-shot; also partridge- 
shot: see 5. See also quot. 1788, Ods. 

1678 Lond, Gaz. No. 1361/1 He Steered from us, falls a 
Stern, loaded his Guas with double Head and round Par- 
tridge. 1697 /é¢a. No. 3318/3 We had time enough to give 
her four entire Broad-sides with Round and Partrage from 
Aloft. 1726 Sneivockr Voy. round World 262 We had no 
more ammunition than two round shot, a few chain bolts 
and bolt-heads, the clapper of the Speedwell’s bel], and 
some bags of beach stones to serve for partridge. 1751 
Smottett Per, Pickle ii. 1788 Grose Alil. Antig, Deserip. 
of Plates 11. 5 Zhe Partridzes. A mortar that threw 
thirteea grenadoes and one bomb at the same time; the 
bomb representing the old hen, and the grenadoes the 
young partridges. 1867 Smyru Satlor’s Word-bk., Par 
tridges, grenades thrown from a mortar. 

b. (See quot.) 

18a3 Crass Technol. Dict, Partridge (Gunn.), large 
bombards which were formerly used. [So in later Dicts.] 

This is app. an error, due to a misunderstanding of Grose, 

uot. 1788 above. But cf. OF. ferdriau ‘an engine for 
throwing stones’ Guiart 1304, ia Du Cange and Littré. 

4. Sea partridge. ta. A name of the sole. 

Cf. F. perdrix de mer ‘the sole-fish’ (Cotgr.).} 

. A local name of the Golden Wrasse or Gilt- 


head, Crentlabrus neelops (Webster 1890). 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 


1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xxi. 89 The Sole is without 
exception a good and daiaty Fish..it is for this cause called 
the Sea-partridge. 1740 R. Brookes Angling 11. xv. 120 
The Sole..in some Countries, they stile it the Sea- Partridge. 

5. attrié. and Comé. a. simple attrib., as par- 
tridge brood, chick, dance, drive (see DRivE sb. 1 €), 
eye, fillet, ground, hackle, mew, net, poult, prairie, 
Season, wing. b. objective, etc., as -dreeder, 
driving, -hawking, -killer, -shooter,-shooting ; also 
partridge-like adj, @. Special Combs. : partridge- 
bird: see quot.; partridge-breast, -breasted 
(aloe), the name of an American species of aloe 
(Aloe variegata); partridge-cane: see PARTRIDGE: 
Woop 1; partridge cochin, a variety of cochin- 
china fowl (Cext. Dect.) ; partridge-dove, a local 
name given to a ground-dove of Jamaica (Geotry- 
gon cristata), also called mountain-witch (ground- 
dove); partridge-hawk, the North-American 
goshawk (ster airicafillus); partridge-legged 
clover : sec quot.; partridge pea, (2) a speckled 
or mottled varicty of field pea; (4) a yellow- 
flowered leguminous plaut (Cassia Chammcrista) 
of U.S.: called also sensitive pra; (e) a plant 
(feisteria coccinia, N.O. Olacinece) having red 
fruits enclosed in an enlarged fleshy calyx; par- 
tridge-pigeon, an «\ustralian pigeou (Geophaps 
scrifta), one of the bronzewings; partridge-shell, 
a large univalve shell (Dodium: perdix) with par- 
tridge-like mottlings, a favirtdge fun; partridge- 
shot, (a) = sense 3.4; (6) shot suitable for shooting 
partridges ; + partridge tun, Cozch., a shell of one 
of the two groups into which Cuvier divided the 
genus Lolium (see Tux, TUNSHELL) ; partridge- 
vine = PARTRIDGE-BERRY a, (Funk 1895). Also 
PARTRIDGE-BERRY, -WOOoD. 

1871 J. Burnovens H ahe-Rodin, Adsrondac (1884) 120 ere 
-« TP met my beautiful singer, the hermit-thrash...A boy..said 
it was the ‘ *partridge-bird ‘, no doubt from the resemblance 
of its note, when disturbed, to the cluck of the partridge. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 103 Alce tvaricgata, *partridge- 
breast. 1858 Guensy Gard. Everyday fk. igift The 
various Alves, of which the *Partridge-b ted. .is at the 
head. 1864 ‘TExsyson slydiier's 2. i 
breeders of a thousand years. 1843 Honrzaprre. toning 
I. 19 Some of the smallest palms are imported... for walking- 
sticks, under the names of * partridge and Penang canes, ete. 
1852 C. W. Hoskyxs Vadsa 127 The “partridge-chick had 
found cvol midday covert ander the young turnip-leaf. 1829 
Con Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 3 This is not a professed 
*partridge country. 1871 Darwin Desc. Jan mu. xiii. (1890) 
380 In these *Partridge-dances,.. the birds assume the 
Strangest attitudes. 1892 GreENner Svcech-foader 223 In 
*partridge-driving the stations are frequently changed, and 
the object is to break up the coveys as early as possible in 
the day. ¢ 1470 Henryson Jor. Had. 1x. Wolf & Hoa) 
xavi, It is ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callour, 
pypaad like ane *pertrik ee. 1867 F. Francis lagding vi. 
(1880) 244 The * Partridge Hackle. Dressed similarly to the 
last fly. 1781 Latnam Gen, Syaopsis Birds 1.1. 78 This 
bird.. was sent from Severn River, Hudson's bay, where it 
was ealled Speckled *Partridge Hawk. 1807 Youxe Agric. 
issex 1.8 It [the ‘red! land] yields clover, but the plant 
will fatten nothing, .. they call it *partridge-leg’d clover, 
with red stalks and small leaves. 1840 Penay Cich XVII. 
438/2 The *Partridge-like .. plumage .. of the .. Quails. 
1900 Jivestue. Gaz. 23 June 8/2 The tinamous, a partridge. 
like bird of South America, 1749 Firtoinc Zor Youes w. 
iv, I must take care of my *partridge mew. 1 shall have 
some..man or other set all my partridges at liberty. 1759 
Hi. Watpote Lett. f/f. Manz 13 Dec. (1846 IV. 7 Fourteen 
thousand soldiers and nine generals taken, as it were, ia a 
*partridge-net! 1812 Six J. Sixciatr Syst. //usd. Scot. 
225 The *partridge pea may be sown iu May, but no other 
field variety. 1844 11. Steruens LA, arnt 11. 370 The 
(ce grey maple, vr Marlborough pea, is suited for 
ight soils and late situations. 1866 7:as. Bot. 574/1 
Heisteria coccinea,.is a native. .particularly of Martinique, 
where the French eall it Bois perdrix, which is a corrup- 
tion of Pois perdrix, signifying partridge pea, the fleshy 
red fruits formiag a favourite food of pigeons and other 
birds. 1847 L. Leicnnarot Overland Lxfed. i. 8 The “par- 
tridge pigeon (Geephafs scrifta) abounded in the Acacia 
groves. 2855 Kincstry MWesiw. Ho iii, [They] felt like 
a brace of *partridge-poults cowering in the stubble, 1840 
Penny Cyel. XVI1. 436/1 The well known object of every 
European “partridge-shooter, 1683 R. D. State of Turkey 
153 Laden with .. pieces of iron, and *partridg-shot. 1769 
Fauconer Dict. Marine (1989), Sachets de mitrailles, 
grape-shot, or partridge-shot, 1833 G. A. McCaun Lets. /r. 
Frontiers (1868) 263 A load of partridge-shot. 1837 Penny 
Cyel. UX. 456/1 Dodium,. Cuvier has separated the species 
into two sections, viz. the Tuns (Dofium) and the *Partridge 
Tuns (Perdix of de Montfort). 1599 Suaxs. Muck Ado It. 
i. 155 There’s a *Partridge wing saued, for the foole will 
eate no supper that night. . ; 

Hence Pa‘rtridging v4/. 56., shooting partridges; 
(cf. dlackberrying and -1xG1 ic). 

1894 STEEL Potter's Thumb (1895) 108, L don’t. .remember 
how it happened. We were partridging, J suppose. 

Pa'rtridge-be:rry. Name of two North 
American plants, and their fruit: a. A/ftchella 
repens (N.O, Cinchonacex), a \railing evergreen 
herb with edible but insipid scarlet berries; also 
called partridge-vine. b. Gaultheria procumbens 
(N.O. Erteacex), the CukckER-BERRY or WiNTER- 
GREEN, whose red berries furnish food for partridges 
and other animals, P 

1714 Pail, Trans. XXX. 63 Another Plant, .. Partridge- 
berries, excelleat in curing the Dropsy. 1748 H. Exits 


PARTRIDGER. 


Hudson's Bay 169 Shrubs bearing red and black Berries, 
which the Partridges feed on, therefore called Partridge 
Berries. 1871 J. Bueroucis Wake-Nodin, dfemlocks (1884) 
79 At the foot of a rough, scraggy yellow birch, on a bank 
of cluh-moss, so richly inlaid with partridge-berry and curious 
shining leaves. 1875 ‘f. Hit ¥rue Ord. Stud. 81 Our 
American plant Gaultheria is called in some sections Winter- 
green, ..in others Partridge-berry. 

+ Pa-rtridger. Ods. Also 7 partringer. [Aa. 
AF, *ferdrichour, perdrigeour, \n OF . perdriseur 
partridge-hunter, f. ferdrich, -ris paruidge.] One 
who hunts or catches partridges. 

x6or F. Tate Honseh. Ord. Edw. £1 § 59 (1876) 45 A 
partringer. 1611 Corcr., Perdriscur,a Partridger, or Part- 
ridge-taker; also, an Officer that hath the commaund of 
that Game, in France. 

Pa‘rtridge-wood. 

1. A hard red wood, much prized for cabinet work, 
also used for walking and nmbrella sticks, obtained 
from the W. Indies, having darker parallel stripes, 
once thought to be the wood of the partridge-pea, 
Leisteria coccinea, now supposed to be (at least in 
pait) obtained from the leguminous tree Axdira 
tnermis; called also pheasant-cwood, 

1830 Linocev Nad. Syst. Bot. 73 ‘The wood of Helsteria 
cocetnea js the Partridge wood of the cabinet-makers. ¢ 1865 
J. Wryepe in Cire. Se. 1. 172/2 [Deser. of a machine] These 
inbes are terminated by circular knobs, which enclose jets 
of partridge-wood, shaped of a cylindrical form, and having 
a jet somewhat resembling a batswing gas-burner. 1898 
Moris Astral Eng., Partridgewood, another name for 
the Cahbage-Palm. 

A name for the appearance of wood when 
attacked by the saprophytic fungus Steresen frustu- 
foseent, on account of its speckled colour, 

1894 Somervitte & Warvo tr. Hartig's Dis. Trees 203 
Thelephora Perdix. A form of disease which is very common 
in the oak throughout the whole of Germany is known as 
‘partridge wood’, on account of the peculiar discoloration 
which it induces in the wood, 
Plant Diseases 172. 

Partschinite (pautfinait). J//n, [f.Ger. part- 
schin, asnamed 1847 after Prof, Partsch of Vienna 
+-1TELJ} A silicate of iron, aluminium, and 
magnesium, occurring in auriferous sand. 

[18sq Dasa Aix. 501 Partschin..found in grains in small 
monoclinic erystals.] 1868 /éid. 293 Partschinite. 

+Partsman. Sc. Oés. In 6 partisman. ([f. 
partis = parl’s, possessive of PART 5.: ef. daysutan.] 
One who has a part or share; a partaker, sharer. 

1513 Doveras -Fne?s xu. vii. 132 To mak the partisman of 
gret senzeory. 1563 Winget HAs.(1890) 11.45 marg., Observe 
guid Christiane, that you be partisinan of thir blissingis. 

Pa‘rt-soing. [f Part sé,10+Sonc.] A song 
for three or more voice-parts, usually without 
accompaniment, and in simple harmony (not with 
the parts independent as in the gvee, or contra- 
puntally treated as in the madriga/). 

[1g97 J. Downano (¢¢¢2c) The first Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of fowre partes with Fableture for the Lute. 1698 PurceLt 
Orpheus Britann. 39 A Two Part Song, in Hpsome-WWells.] 
1880 (¢it/e) Novello’s Part-Song Book. .No.1. /éid. p. i, tis 
intended to select some of the most striking of these German 
choruses and part-songs, for insertion. 1894 Hat. Caine 
Manxiian w. vic 221 He went over to the piano and they 
sang a part song. 

Parts-taking: sce PARTAKING 2 B. 

Partterig, obs. f. Partrivcr. Partuisan, 
obs. f£ Partisan’, Parturb, obs. f. PERTURB. 

+ Parture!, Os, [?f Parry. + -uRE, after 
departure; bul cf. OF. parteure, parture division, 
separation, from partir: see Pant v.]_ Departure. 

1567 Turserv. Yo Ais Loue, long absent Epit, ete. 65b, 
For since your parture I haue lead a lothsome state. 1587 T’. 
Hucues Misfort. Arthur vy. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 335 
Vet Ict my death and parture rest obscure. 1622 C. Fira- 
Gerrrv Liéista 1 Elisha his complaint at the parture or 
rapture of Elijah from him into Heauen. 

+Parture 2, Obs. [ad. L. partira, f. pareve, 
parl- to bring forth: see -une.] The bringing 
forth of young, or bearing of fruit; that which is 
brought forth, offspring, produce. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc, Probt. 67 The flowers, seedes, berries, 
fruits, gums, or other parture of trees or shrubs. 1597 A. M. 
Guiliemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 35b/2 Some woemen are to 
much affrighted of the parture or Childbirth. ‘ 

Parturiate (pattiiierict),v. rare. [irreg. f. 
L. parturi-re + -ATE3.] a. intr. To bring torth 
young; to bear fruit. b. ¢ravs. To bring forth. 

1660 Ilickerincite. Yamaica (1661) 33 This Tree Par- 
turiates every Moneth, and will have fifty or sixty Nuts at 
aburthen. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid, A7e¢. 18 And then did 
mother earth parturiate Spontaneously, /éfd. 161 The 
goddess great, parturiating twins. — Fasts 1 The 
matrons vvwed not to parturiate, And slew their offspring 
in its embryo state. 

Parturience (paitiiieriéns). vare—'. (f L. 
parturient-em : see PARTURIENT and -ENCE.] The 
action of giving birth; parturition. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 361 His helpmate in annual 
parturience is seen, ~~. 

Parturiency (paitiiierignsi). [fas prec. + 
-ENCY.] Pasturient condition or quality. (Usually 
Jig. in reference to ideas, etc.) 

1652 Urquiart Zewel Wks. (1834) 210 From whose brains 
have already issued offsprings every whit as considerable, 
with parturiencie for greater births, 1686 11, More Mead 


1899 Massee ¥ert-b4. of 


514 


d I believe in the Authors thereof there was 
a kind of Parturiency, and more confused Divination of 
that Truth. 1736 BexxeLey Querist App. ii. § 253 A more 
general parturiency with respect to politicks and public 
counsels, 

Parturient (pautiiieriént), a [ad. L. par- 
turiens, -ext-, pr. pple. of parterire to be in labour, 
to travail, to be pregnant, desiderative of paréve, 
part- to bring forth.) 

1. About to bring forth or give birth; travailing; 
transf, bearing fruit. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. iii, Wks. (Grosart) I. 199 More 
..then the whole Supplication of the Parturient Mountaine. 
1597 A. M. Guitiemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Of the partu- 
nent woman. 1657 Hawker Killing is M. 56 Thus have.. 
Allen's parturient mountaines produced a pittiful and ridi- 
culous Mouse. 1667 Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Year, Suppl. 
li 37 The plant that is ingrafted, must also be parturient 
and fruitful. 186: W. B. Brooke Out w. Garibaldt tii. 26, 1 
ous Garibaldi, the now parturient mother, liedown.. 
to die. 

2. fig. Ready to bring foith or produce some- 
thing ; big or ‘in travail’ with (a discovery, idea, 
principle, ete.). 

1599 Nasun Leatce Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 248 Not the 
diminntivest nooke vr creuise of them but is parturient of 
the like superofficiousnes. 1668 M. Casauson Credudlity 
(1670) 121 That the whole world in a manner, since the 
Creation, hath been parturient, or in travel of this great 
truth, and mystery, all the birth of Christ. 1807 J. Bartow 
Coftnd. vit. 144 Freedom, parturient witha hundred statcs, 
Confides them to your hand. 1850 Grore Greece 11. Ixviii. 
VII11. 621 The fresh and unborrowed offspring of a really 
parturient mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to parturition. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa \1810) V11. xcii. 382 Describing 
the parturient throes. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy |, 40 Because 
the parturient process in domesticated animals is easy or 
difficult, in proportion as they are subjected to a life of toil. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., farturient apoplexy, a puerperal dis- 
ease occurring in cows, 

Parturifacient (pastiteriferfient), @. and sd. 
[f. lL. parterive to travail + -FACIENT.]  @. adj. 
Serving to accelerate parturilion. b. sd. A medicine 
having this property. = Oxyrocic a. and sé. 

1853 DuncLison Med. Lex, larturifacient, parturient. 
1867 C. H. Harris Dict, Med. Terminol., Lartnurifacient, 
in Oéstetrics, that which promotes or causes parturition. 
1886 Brit, Med, Frat. 27 Mar. 614/2 tHe] calls attention to 
the value of mistletoe as a parturifacient. 

+Parturing, 7f/. a. Obs. rare. [After L. 
parturtens.|  Varturicnt. 

1s97 A. M. Guillemean’s er. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Certifyed 
heereof, xs wel of the parturinge woman, as of the Midwyfe. 

Parturiometer (paitiiierig‘métas).  [irreg, f. L. 
parturire (sce next) +-OMETER.] (See quot.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parturiometer, 
Leaman’s...Avinstrument for indicating the effective move- 
ment of the advancing part of the ovum or foetus at any 
moment during parturition, : 

+ Partu-rious, a. Ods. rare. [isreg. f£. L. par- 
“urire to bring forth, or partira bearing + -ovs.] 
Of or pertaining to parturition, 

31604 Drayton Jfeses 1. Poems (1810) 482/21 Stirring with 
pain in the parturious throcs. 

+Partu‘ritie. Ods. rare. In 5 parturite. 
[f. L. partir-es about to bring forth (or f. stem of 
parluri-re) + -1TY.) = Parturition 1. 

€1440 Loneticn WVeriin 924 Swich as to mester scholde be 
That longeth to wommans parturite, 

Parturition (partitiri‘fon).  [ad. L. parturiti- 
dnt-em, vn. of action f. parterire: see PARTURIENT.] 

1. The action of bringing forth or of being de- 
livered of young; childbirth. (Chiefly in technical 
use; also fig.) 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 116 The conformation of 
parts is necessarily required .. also unto the parturition or 
very birth it selfe. 19799 Wed. Frad. 1.157 Case of difficult 
Parturition. 1877 SuiELos Hinad Philos, 127 What Rospe 
termed Nature in the act of parturition, he fe 

+2. That which is brought forth; a ‘birth’; 
offspring. In qnot. fig. Obs. rare. 

1659 O. Watker Oratory viii. 117 The ardency of love, 
which we have to any new parturition, is by some space of 
time abated, after that we have diverted to sume other 
imployment, | eee 

arturitive (paitilicritiv), a. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. parturire + -1VE.] Inclined or tending 
to parturition; in quot. ca/achr. Relating to par- 
turition ; obstetric. 

1852 Lytton Aly Novel xu. xi, According to the prophecies 
of parturitive science. 

Party (pati), 4. 
partize), 4-5 parti, (4 perti, 4-5 -y, 5 parte, 
perte (?); A/. 4 partijs, 4-5 parteis, -eys, partise, 
-yse,§ partice, -yce), 4-7 partie, (5, 7 pertio, 
6 Se. pairtie, -y, 7 parteo), 4- party. (ME. 
partie, partye, a. ¥. partie (1ath c. in Littré) = Pr., 
Sp. partida, It. partita lit. a parting or division, 
from fem, pa. pple of L. partire, It. partire, F. 
partir: see Part vz. This sb. (analogous to those 
in -a?a, -ada, -ade, -ée, -y) in some senses coincided 
with or superseded part, Part sé. But in some 
uses the Eng. sb. answers to F. parti, It. partito:—L. 


Pres. vii. 49) 


partitun: that which is divided, shared, or allottcd. f 


Final mute ¢ in Eng. being often dropped or added with- 


Forms: 3-7 partye, (3-4 


ad 
PARTY. 


out reference to derivation, it is not possible to separate the 
senses belonging to parts from those belonging to fardie ; 
and the arrangement here is in many points provisional.) 

I. Part, portion, side. [= F. pertie.] 

+1. A division ofa whole; a part, portion, share; 
an aliquot part; a part or member of the body ; 
cf. Part 36, 1-7. Ods. 

_e1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 231/418 Pat he for-clef is foule bouk 
in pre partyes at be laste. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8112 Hii 
departede verst hor ost as in vour partye. a 1300 Cursor AM, 
2094 Pe werld es.. Delt in thrin parteis [v.7. partijs] sere. 
(bid. 13583 O godd him semes ha na perti. 1362 Laxci. 
PPE AG Be moste parti of be peple. 1387 ‘FRevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1, 103 ludea is a kyngdom of Syria a party 
of Palestyna. 1433 Rolls of Partt. 1V. 475/2 In party of 
peacoat of the said 1éf. 1497 Br. Avcock Afons Perfect. 

ij b/s Bewteuous in colour of al partyes of theyr bodyes. 
1g26 Tinpare AMaét. xxvii. 51 The vayle of the temple was 
rent im lwo parties. 1541 R. Copranp Guyidon's Ouest. 
Chirurg, In what partye of the sholdre is it? 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 47 Out of a generall, a party may be excepted, as 
out of a manor an acre. 1654 Gatakur Disc. A fol. 69 To 
prov the truth concerning an over great partie of them. 

+b. Phr. A party (see A-ranty), i partys in 
part, partly; somewhat, a little. Also (15-17th c.) 
simply party (ellipt. or advb.), in part, partly 
(= Pant sé. (adv.) B). So for the more party, 
etc.; @ great party, in great part, to a large 
extent; (cf Parr sé. V). Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11749 When pei 
were stilled a party, ffirst spak sire Ohel. 1375 Bannour 
&ruce we 292 He sall eschew It In party. ¢1380 Waciir 
IWks. (2880) 389 In sum londis hooly, & in ynglonde for be 
more party. /éfd., Pe lordis Len vndo in grete party. 1382 

or. xii, 12 Nuw_ I knowe. of party, thanne forsegih 
} schal knowe as and I am knowyn. ¢1400 Gammelyn 392 
Now I haue aspied thou art a party fals. ¢1440 Capcrave 
Life St. Kath, w. 859 ‘Vhus party with witte, party wyth 
nygramauncy She peruerteth oure lond in wonder wise. 
1450 Jeriin 21, 1 knowe thynges that be for to come a 
frete partye. 1450-3530 Myr. our Ladye 58 Like to this 
in party. 1473 Warkw. CAron. (Camden) 11 Alle Englonde 
for the more partye hatyd hym. 1578 Lyte Dodocns nu. 
Ixxvii. 251 Sometimes all white, and sometimes partie white, 
1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 197/1 Their |Deacon’s) Office 
. rap ea Humane, party Divine. — ae 
+2. A part of the world, region, district (usually 


pe): = Pant sé. 13. Obs. 

13.. K. Adis. 4910 Thoo that woneth in the est partie. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 305 Mony prouyns and perties were put 
out of helle. ¢1g00 Vhree Aings Cologne 123 In all be 
partyes & kyngdoms of be cest. 1538 Starkey England 1, 
1. 2 Dyuerse partyes heyond the see. 1578 ‘F. Nichoras tr. 
Cortes’ List. W. Lud, (1596) 17 Freely to goc and trafficke 
into those parties, 

+b. Side; direction, ‘quarter’ of the compass : 


=: Part sd. 14. Ods. 

exq00 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xx. 91 And a man pare take 
a spere and sett it even in pe erthe at midday,..it makez na 
schadowe till na party, 14.. #undale’s Vis. 1973 ‘Thay 
hanged thykke on ilke party. 1547 Boorpz /utrod. Anowl, 
xxii, (2870) 177 Marchauntes passeth from both parties by 
the water of Tiber. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Micholay's 
Vey. wo xviii. 5t The Northeast wind .. comming from the 

rty of Arctus whiche in greck signifieth a she Bear. 1588 
We Mares Briefe Instr, Div, In the Debitor partie. And 
..in the Creditor party of the Leager. | i. 

+3. 2A part of a matter, a point, particular ; 
matter, affair; respect. (Cf. Parr sé. 2¢.) O65. 

1390 Gower Conf. II}. 46 His houres of Astronomie He 
kepeth as for that partie Which longeth to thinspeccion Of 
love and his affeccion. 1439 £. £. Wits (1882) 115 V be- 
queth to eche of my seide executonrs for his labor in this 
party to be had, Cs. 1509 Hawes /'ast. Jleas, x1. (Percy 
Soc.) 47 Nowe after this, for to make relacyon Of famous 
rethoryke so in this party, As to the fourth part, Pro- 
nouncyacyon, | shal it shew anone ryght openly. 

+4. ?State, condition, plight, predicament. rare. 

€3440 Generydes 3518 ‘If thu’, quod he, ‘had done after 
my rede, Thu shuldest not now have ben in this parte’ 
[rimes vierly, trewelly), 1485 Caxton Jars y Vi 5 Ye see 
..in what party we be now. | i 

5. Side in a contest, in a dispute, a contract, or 
the like ; cause, interest: = Parr sd.15. ? Ods. or 
merged in 6. + Ox (in) @ party: on one side: 
+ Ya draw to parties: to take sides. 

at Cursor MI. 729 Bath ar now on a partie to confund 
rhea trecherie. | /6éd. 7470 And her i bede mi-self redi, 
For to fight for vr parti [v.7. party} 1393 Lanci. 2. #72 
C. u. 95 And for no lordene louc leue pe trewe partye. 1411 
Rolls of Varit. \1. 650/1 The ordenance .. made betwen 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert Tir- 
whit ..on that other partie. 1450 AZerdin 113 And whan 
thei were alle assembled to-geder, thei were well vij! on his 
partye. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VI1/, ¢. 10 A paire of Indentures 
made betwen your Highnes on the oon partie and William 
Courteney. .on the other partie. 1548 Uoatt, etc. Lrasim, 
Par. Pref. 16, £ cannot tell on whose partie first to com- 
mence. 1568 Grarton Chron. LI. 289 Manye feates of armes 
were there dane on both parties, ¢1586 C’ress PemproKe 
Ps. exvia. vi, Jehova doth my party take. 1649 in J. 
Harrington Def Rights Univ, Oxford (1690) 32 What hath 
been said on either party. 1754 Fretninc You. Weld 1. xi, 
By the contrary party men often made a bad bargain with 
the devil. 2854 Mitman Lad. Chr, vir, ve (2864) IV. 153 
Rome was on that party which at the time could awe her 
with the greatest power or win her by the most lavish wealth. 


+b. On (or of) my party: on my behalf, on my 
part (OF, de ma partie, F. de ma part). Far, oi 
(in, of) my party: as far as I am concerned, as for 
my part, on my part: so for, om, Ais party, ctc. 
(cf. Parr sd, 25, 27, 28). Obs. 
a@x300 Cursor AI, 12810 (Cott.) Tell pam soth, o [Gdzz., 
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Trin, on, Fairf. of] mi parti. /6/d. 15196 (Cott.) Til pe 
lauerd o pat hus Yee sai on mi parti, Pat he yow wald lea 
sua place. 1390 Gowrr Conf. 111. 196, I thenke also for 
mi partie Upon the lawe of Jucrie. ¢1430 /reemasonry 
(Malliw.) 29 They sell enqaere every mon On his party, as 
wylas he con. ig0z Arxyxson tr. De /niitatione mt xi. 205 
Thou, good lorde, fulfyll that I want of my partye. 1542 
Upau Eras. Apfoph. 101 If they heleved any offense on 
their partie against the Goddes, 

e. + Zo hold party (obs.\, to make one's party 
good: to make good one’s cause, or position. 

13850 IVidl. Palerne 3643 Ilis men mizt noayt meyntene 
here owne, Prestly to hold party to puple pat bem folwed, 
1631 Heviin S?. George 53 ‘Yo make good his party, against 
these seyerall Squadrons. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Ioy. 
Ambass.6 Aman hath mach ado to make his party good 
against them [gaats]. 180g-ra Mar, Epceworta Vizian 
xii, Jalia has made her party good with him, for he writes 
me word he cannot part with her. 

+d. A league, confederacy ; a conspiracy, plot. 

3624 Carr. Smitu Virginia 88 Hee had sach parties with 
all his bordering neighbours. 1640 in Havitlion Papers 
(Camden) App. 261 The said Marques made many proffers 
of great parties within the Realme of Scotland. 

II, A company or body of persons. 

6. concr. ‘Those who are on one side in a contest, 
etc., considered collectively ; a number of persons 
united in maintaining a cause, policy, opinion, etc., 
in opposition to others who maintain a different 
one ; 2 body of partisans or adherents, In carly 
instanees (usually), One of the two ‘sides’ or 
bodies of combatants arrayed against cach other, 
as in a battle or tournament. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1445 He set pat hor partie [7.7 
peered ibroxt was nei to ssame. 1380 Ii, Palerne 1150 
Robe parties here place pertiliche had chosen, ¢1380 
Wyeuir MWVés, (1880) 372 If i clergi gele pis swerde oonys 
fully in her power, be secnler party may go pipe wib an 
yuy lefe for eay lordeschipis pat pe clerkis wille gene hem 
azen. ¢€1430 Lypc. A/in, Poems (Percy Soc.) 4 The meyer 
.. Made hem hove ia rengis twayne, A strete betwene eche 
party lyke awalle. rg02 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 
Prol. 5 ‘Faking part yt sache prechers weren of y* party 
of Ihesa eryst. 1584 Powe Lloyd's Cambria 284 Enerie 
partic returned home. @ 1625 Fretcurr Chances v. iii, My 
ead is mirth, Aad pleasing, if I can, all parties. 1714 Porr 
Let. to Fervas 27 Aug., I expect no greater from the Whig- 
party, than the same Liberty.—A Curse onthe Word Party, 
which I have been forced to ose so often in this Period! 1769 
Ronertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1826 TV. 84 ‘hos ended a war 
.-ia which both parties exerted their utmost strength. 1813 
Soutney March to Moscow v, it was through thick and thin 
to its party true; Its back was haff, and its sides were blae. 
1871 Freeman Vornt, Cong, (1876) 1V. xviii. 126 A party 
of order had sprang ap among all classes of Englishmen. 

b. aéstr, The system of taking sides on public 
questions, the system of parties; attachment to or 
zeal for a party, party feeling or spirit; partisanship. 

1929 Burer Ser. Love Neighb. ii. Wks. 1874 11. 165 
The spirit of party, which unhappily prevails amongst 
mankind. 1774 Gorosm, Xefad. 32 Here lies our good 
Edinand [Burke].. Who, bora for the universe, narrowed his 
mind, And to party gave up what was meant for mankiad. 
1821 J. W. Croker Diary 22 June, Party is in England 
a stronger passion than Jove, avarice, or ambition. 1841 
Gen. P. Thompson £xerc, (1842) VI. 32 Party. .ineans being 
of any bat the right party, which is every man’s own. For 
when jt is the right, then none will call it party. Ja fact it 
is the ill-natared, or as Jeremy Bentham called it, the dys- 
logistic word, for everybody except a man’s self and friends, 
1893 West. Gaz, 1 Feb. 1/3 Party is the embodiment of 
certain principles, beliefs, persuasions, which are commonly 
held by all who belong to it as essential to the right condact 
ee ree 

- Afid, A detachment or small body of troops 
selected for a particular service or duty. 

1645-6 Pr. Rupert's Frni. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (2898) X11, 
g4o, March 1, Sanday, a partie from Oxford, surprise 
Abingdon; but were beatten out. 1647 CLARENDON /ést?. 
Red. vu § 290 Sir Joha Berkley..with a good party volant, 
of horse and dragoons, . . visiting all places in Devon, ..took 
many eee ofnaine. 1972 Anz. Keg. 73*/2 Sorprizing 
several of their posts, routing their parties, and destroying 
their magazines, 1853 Stocqueter ANd, Eneyel. 5. v., 
Recruiting Parties ave a certain aumber of men, nader aa 
officer or non-commissioned officer, detached from their 
respective battalions for the purpose of enlisting mea.— 
Firing Parties are those who are selected to fire over the 
grave of any one interred with military honours,—JVorking 
Parties consist of small detachments of men .. who are 
employed on fatignes which are aot purely of a military 
natare. 1900 HWes¢w. Gaz. 2 June 7/2 A few minates after 
they had passed our demolition party destroyed the line. 

th. Opor party, on the service upon which such 
a detachment is sent, Olds. 

1709 Streets Tatler No, 18 » 6 They have been upon 
Parties and Skirmishes, when our Armies have lain still. 
7756 Wasinneron Leté, Writ. 1889 1. 334 Complaint. .that 
the officers and soldiers upon party, take up the strays they 
find in the woods. 

c. ¢ransf, A gang of prisoners working together. 

1898 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 There are nambers of gangs 
or ‘parties’, as they are officially termed, working in the 
open. ...Vbere is the quarry party, which works about two 
handred yards from the prison. 

8. A company of persons (rarely of animals); 
esp. a company formed or gathered together for 
a temporary purpose ; a body of persons travelling 
together or engaged in any common pursuit; a 
number of persons met together for amusement or 
entertainment. 

Thus, a hunting or fishing party, a reading party, a house 
party; to form a party to go to Switzerland, etc, 
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1773, G. Winte, Sefdorne xxxviii. (1789) 97, 1..have found 
these birds ia little parties in the aulamn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. 1797 Mes. Rapcuwre /ta/fan Prol. 
(1826) 3 One of the party pointed him out to the friar. 1805 
Ly. Cottincwoon 16 Dec. ia Nicolas Disp, (1846) VII. 242 
Truly sorry am 1 that Calder was aot of the party. 1827 
Lytron ?edham xxi, A bench, which..one might appro- 
priate to the entire and unparticipated use of one’s self and 
party. 1860 Tynpatt Gdic. 1. xxi. i50 A party of gentle. 
men..had started at three o'clock for the summit. 1870 E, 
Pracock Ralf Skiré. 111. 141 When the party were once 
more on their horses. 

9. A gathering or assemblage for social pleasure 
or amusement; a social gathcring or entertainment, 
esp. of invited guests at a private honse. 

Thas, a dinner, tea, or supper party, a garden or picnic 
party, to give a party, go to parties, ete, 

1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Jos. Sutith 5 Aug, 
Trather fancy myself apon parties of pleasure. 1728 Teniza 
Hevwooo tr. Jae: de Goutez’ Belle A. (1732) 11. 99 ‘Yo en- 
treat we would favour her with our Company, lo make a 
Party of Pleasare, which her Danghter had put her in mind 
of. 1754 Cuatnam Left. Nephew iv. 24 Decline their 
partics with civility, 1809 Mankin Gif Bias vii. ix. P 6 
After the example of his excellency, .. determined to give 
parties of my own... Scipia, too, had his partics in the 
servants hall. 1827 Lytton Petharn xv, The party was as 
suff and formal as such assemblies invariably are. rgoz 
Vesti. Gaz. 20 Nov. 7/3 ‘The lancheon-party included four 
or five of Lord Rosebery’s personal guests. 

+10. A game or match, esp. at piquet : = PARTIE. 
(i. partie.) Obs. 

1726 [see QUADRILLE 56.1). 1927 Gav Seg. Of.1.iv, He hath 
promis‘d to make one this evening..al a party of quadrille, 
1731 Fiecaine Afod. flush. mt. xi, 1 am confident. .that he 
lost the last party designedly. 1770 C. Jixner Placid Man 
1. uu. vii, 188 Sir Isaac was within a few points of winning 
the party. 1796 Mrs. M. Ronixson duge/ina I. 33 Let's 
play a party at back-gammon. 

III. A single person considered in some relation, 

11. Each of the two or more persons (or bodies of 
people) that constitute the two sides in some pro- 
ceeding, as the litigants in an action at law, the 
persons who entcr into a contract, who contract 
martiage, etc. 

e1290 Beked 577 in S. Eng. Leg. 123 3if hi-twene tweie 
lewede men were ani striuinge, Opur bi-taene a lewed man 
and a clerk. .Pe king wolde pat in his cout pat plai schelde 
beon i-drine, For ase muche ase a lewed man pe o parlye 
was. 1377 Laxc.. #. 24 1. xiv. 268 A mayden..pat is 
maried Jorw brokage, As bi assent of sondry partyes. ¢ 1420 
Lypc. Assembly of Gots 146 Fuenly dele twene these 
partyes tweyn, 1467 Materf. arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
ALSS. Com App. v. 305 ‘There shal none of the saide 
counsaile .. passe in no jure betwene party and party. 
1489 Caxton Fuytes of cl. wW. x 257 The party playntyf 
that is to saye he that calleth that other whiche jis 
party deffendaunt. @1568 Sadir. Poems Reforur. x\vii. 
1oo HRecauss their bandis wer reddy to be proclamit The 
pairteis mett and maid a fair contrack. 1596 Daxerr 
tr. Coutdnes (1614) 190 ‘Fhe King. .neucr meant to accom- 
plish this mariage, because there was no equalitie between 
the age of the two parties. x70g J. Hares Ler. Techn, 
i. s,v., Those that make any Deed, and they to whom it is 
made, are called /arties in the Deed. 1726 AVii¥FE 
Parergoa 158 If a Bishop be a Party to a Suit, and ex- 
communicate his adversary ; such Excommunication..shall 
not disable or bar his Adversary from his Action. 1853 
Marrice Proph. § Aiugs xx. 343 It appears to be a narra- 
tive written by a third party. 1857 Bapen Powerit Chr. 
without Fedaiset 139 Vhe word dcatqey. .signifies, generally, 
any legal act or deed; whether of one party, as a will or 
“testament ', or of two, as a cavenant. 

Hence altrié., purty-and-party, as between the 
two parties in an action at law. 

1895 Daily News 31 Oct. 5/6 The levelling down of 
solicitor and client costs to the party-aad-party scale. 1898 
IVestm. Gaz. 4 May 1/3 The distinction which is known as 
‘party and party ‘ costs and ‘solicitor and client’ costs, 

+b. UWence, An opponent, an antagonist. Obs. 
(CE F. forte partie, a powerful antagonist.) 

e1500 Melnsine 262, 1 doubte me to hane shortly a stroag 
werre & to haue a doo with a strong partye. 1513 DouGas 
ZEncis vu. iv. 38 Ik ane besy his party for to irk. 1572 tr. 
Buchanan's Detect, ¥iij b, He is denyit of his freiadis and 
sernandis quha suld haae accompanyit him to his honour and 
saretie of his lyfe, in respece of the greitaes of bis partie. 

12. One who takes part, participates, or is con- 
cerned in some action or affair; a participator; an 
accessory. Const. fo, formerly also zy. 

1399 Tutraync in Rolls of Parit. M1. 451/2 That he was 
nevere partie, no kaster, no willyng ne assentyng to the 
dethe of the Duc of Gloucestre. 1512 det 4 Men. I'S 1/, 
c. 9 Preamble, The said Edward was aot previe ne partie 
to the offence of his Sonne. 1604 Siaxs. O7A/. v. i. 86, 1 do 
suspect this Trash To be a party ia this Iniurie. 1630 4. 
Solonon's Ringed, §& Conunw, 244 He also made himsclfe 

artie in the present quarrell. 1760-72 H. Brooxe /vol 
of Qual, (1809) fi, 158, 1 would willingly bave been a party 
in any kind of wickedness. 1844 Dickens Jlart. Chuz. 
lii, He was a party to all their proceedings. 1891 Law 
ke Weekly Notes 2138/1 ‘Phe defendant was a party to the 
making of the codicil. ‘ 

+13. One associated with another as counterpart ; 
a fellow; a partner (esp. in marriage), a mate. Oés, 
(chiefly Sc). (OV. partie (Godefroy).] 

1g62 A. Scotr Poems (5. T.S.) i. 198 Thow.. wes Kiang 
Frances pairty maik and peir, 1563 WinzEev Four Scoir 
Thre Quest. Wks, 1888 [. 110 Qahiddir gif a man or woman 
being lang absent fra thair party, or haifand thair party 
impotent throw seiknes,..may mary an wtbir? 267 tr. 
De-ias-Coweras’ Don Fentse 249 They fell upoa this dis- 
course of marriage, saying that it was necessary for every 
one, to take a party conformable to his disposition. 
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tb. An equal in a contest; a mateh. Sc. Obs. 

a1878 Linpesav (Pitscottie} Chron, Scot. (S.'V.S.) 1, 118 
Thinkand .. he sould be pairtie to the king and gif hiia 
batiell. /éfd. IL. 20 ‘Vhe governour nor, cardinall durst 
nocht.. gif thame battell becaus thay mycht nocht be pairtie 
at that tyme to thame, 

14. Inextended scnse: The individual person con- 
cerned or in question; more vaguely, Lhe person 
(defined by some adjective, relative elanse, ctc.). 
(Formerly common and in serious use; now shoppy, 
vulgar, or jocular, the proper word being person.) 

In the plural, the farties, meaning ‘the persons’, is more 
lolerable, being susceptible of explanation as‘ the groups of 
personas’. 

c1460 Fortescur Ads. § finn Mon, xv. (1885) 145 To 
make hem also ffauorable and parcial, as were the same 
Seruantes, or the parties bat »o moved hem. rgq4r ste? 33 
Hen. VTH, &. 12 § 9 The sergeant of ihe paatrie..shall,. 
gine bread to the partie that shal haue his futide so striken 
of. 1579 W. Waninson Confad. Fantilye of Love 12|Vhey) 
thought the parties baptized of heretiqucs, onght to be re- 
baptized agayne. 1897 Tir, Axprewes Sean. Zach. xii. 10 
Serm, (1631) 341 Not onely, it is we that have pierced the 
Party thus found slaine; but, that this Party, whom we 
have thus pierced, is. even the Only begotten Sonne of the 
inost High God. 1611 B, Joxson Cadsfue ue ii, in “Tis 
the party, madame. What party’ Mas he no name? 1621 
Berrox Anat. elm. iv. tdi. 651 655 [As] used by such 
partics as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and as his Apostles 
made ase of it. 1632 Jleviin S82. George 305 Vhat the 
partie nominated, bee a Gentleman of name and armes, 
1684 R. Jounson Man FAysick t. iii. 33 When the fit is 
coming or apon the Party, blow up seme sneeving-powder 
inta the Nostrils, 1992 Coticnon in 204. Trans. LXV, 
467 If done immediately after the party's death, 1823 
Wornsw. Prose HAs. 111. 206 Vhe party was aot known to 
ine, though she lived at Hawkshead. 1843 J. H. Newvsx 
Abiracts 59 St. Paul's supernatural power..was doubted at 
Corinth by the very partics who had scea his minacles and 
been his converts, 1888 Burcon Lites 12 Gd. Men 11, v. 
63 ‘Do you know, iny Lord’, (said the old party solemnly. 

b. With a: A person. Now Jow colloyiuial or 
slang. (In early examples from sense 11.) 

(1650 Earn Moxm. tre Senandt's Man bee. Guilty sor She 
should be innocent, if she were not fastened to so guilty 
a Varty. @ 1654 Gataner clatid. Arrour i670) 14 A partie 
offends and wrongs his Neighbor.) 1686 Lead. Gaz. Nov 
argo g A Red Scarlet Chak ,. delivered to a wrong Party 
by Mr. Capers at the Lelly of Osney. 1770 Foorn Lane 
dover in, Wks. 1799 11, 82 There is, Ithewise, another party, 
for whom a place ought to be kept. 1855 Bacenor £22, 
Sted. 1. 304 6 From what you tell me, sir', said an American, 
«.{I should say he was a go-ahead party’, 1859 WkrLes 
friends im C. Serie 1. iv. 185 Calumny herself has beea 
a most cUlumniated ‘party ‘, (o use the mercantile slang word 
of the day. 1890 M. Cotnins Toran IL. vis 116 She was a 
professedly pions party. 

IV. Senses of doubtful affinity, mostly repr. F. 


part. 


+15. A decision on one side or the other, a 
determination, resolution: esp. in fo fake a partly 
(cf. I. prendre son parti). Obs. 

1s8s5 1, Wasnincton tr. Nichofay's Toy. 1. xix. 23 The 
soaldiers. setting al honor nside, .. concluded together to 
take some party. ryoz Vaxnrcon alse récnd 1 Who. 
(Reldg.) 398/1, lam not come to ask counsel) my party is 
taken. 1760 Aésé. in clad, A'eg. 6-7 He had two parties to 
take; either tokcep within the town,..or to march oat... He 
resolved on the latter party. 

+16. A person to marry, considered in respect 
of desirability; a (good or bad) match or offer. 
(See Parti.) The first quot. is quite uncertain, 

{1423 Jas. I Avnets QO. xiviii, Now gif there was gud 
partye, god It wote.| 1655 7 Aeephaaia 169 She easily con- 
descended to so advantagious a party. 1789 CHrarLoTiE 
Sorta Lthelinde (1814) V. 20 Try..to make him look upon 
either of your daughters as a desirable party for him. 1885 
Thackeray Newcontes 1. 296 A girl in our society acecpis 
the best party which offers itself. 

+17. A proposal, an offer. Ods. 

1653 }1. Cocan tr. /4uto's Trae, xlix. 241 As such a one 
I accept of the party thou dost present me with, obliging 
myself to render thee the two passages of Savady free. 1765 
Th. Watro.r Otrantfo v. (1834) 241. Manfred accepted the 
party, aad, to the ao small grief of Isabella, accompanied 
Te to her apartment. 

V. 18. atirih. and Comb. +a. attrib. or as 
adj. (with sbs.) or as adv. (with adjs.), in sense tb: 
In part, partial (or partially): = Part B, Parcen B: 
as parly-bawd, fulfilling, -halting, -payment; 
t party-gilt adj. = ParceL-GiLt. Also party-ver- 
dict, one pcrson’s share or part of a joint verdict. 

1473 in Somerset Medicvad IV iils (1901) 226 A couple of 
salt salers party gilt. 1497 Mavad Ace. /fen, 11 (1896)140 
In partie payment of the sayd warraunt. 1593 SHaks. 
Kich. ff, 1. ni. 234 Thy sonae is banish'd vpon good aduice, 
Whereto thy toagne a party-verdict gane, 2610 B. Joxson 
Alch. m1. iii, My deare Delicioas compecre, and my partie- 
bawd. 1633 Foro Leze's Sacr. ut iii, Unfold What by the 
party-halting of thy speech Thy knowledge can discover. 
1691 BevexLey 7hous. Wears Kined. Christ 30 For all the 
swelling Rhetorick aad seeming Hyperboles,.. had bat 
Party-folfillings before. , 

b. attrib, or as adj, with sense as in Panty- 
WALL, q.v3 as party arch, fence-wall, stricture. 

1812-16 J. Smitu Panorama Se. & Art |. 267 They mast 
have a party-wall, with a party-arch or arches of the thick- 
aess of a brick and a half at the least, to the first and second 
rate, 1823 P. Nicto.son Pract, uitd. 363 Proprietors of 
honses and grounds must..give three months’ notice to pall 
down old party-walls, party-arches, party fence-walls, or 
quarter partitions. 1844-76 Gwu.t Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss, 
Party Fence Watt, a wall separating the open groand in 
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one occupation from that in another; each owner having a 
tight up to the centre of such wall. 1855 Acé 18 § 19 Vict. 
c. 122 § 3‘ Party structure’ shall include party walls, and 
also partitions, arches, floors, and other structures separat- 
ing buildings, stories, or rooms which belong to different 
owners, ; 

19. Ordinary attributive uses (often hyphened) and 
combinations, chiefly in sense 6 (often = PARTISAN 
sb.1 B.), as party-administration, -auihor, -chicf, 
-contest, -cry, -division, -feeling, -fury, -govern- 
meut, -leader, -lie, -list, -making, -malice, -measure, 
-niouger, -panipilet, -paper, -politics (hence party- 
political adj.), prejudice, quarrel, rage, -spirit (hence 
party-spirited adj.), woman, writer, seal, zeatot, 
etc,; also (sense 1 or 5) + farty-taker (= Par- 
TAKER) ; (sense 7) farty-making, -war; (9) party 
frock, «giving, -goer; (11) party-hunling, -witness, 

1735 Bouncproke On Parties vi. 56 The Abettors of 
a *Party-Administration. 1712 Apoison Sect. No. 457 ? 4 
Onr *Party-Authors will also afford me a grest Variety of 
Subjects. 1865 Lowert IH’és. (1890) V. 274 Mr. Johnson 
has chosen to revive the paltry *party-eries. 1735 Botrnc- 
RROKE On Parties ti 2 Maintaining, or renewing our * Party- 
Divisions. 1770 Geutd, Mag. XL. 121 The Earl of Mute... 
had not fora great while gone out of his own house, with- 
out being followed by one of those *party-doggers. 1791- 
1823 D'Isracui Cur. Lit., Suppressors of MIS. Ml *partty 
feeling is the same active spirit with an opposite direction. 
1883 5. C. Liat. Retrospect 1.139 Party feline ran fright- 
fully high. 1898 Daily News 10 Dee. 6/3 ‘Party frocks far 
girls aged from 11 to 16 years. 1778 Brackmore AdUied xu 
(1723) g00 And *Party-Fury took the Rebells Side. 1879 I°. W. 
Rorisson Coward Conscience ui. vii, lt did not seem a tine 
for *party-giving. 1831 Socivéy 1. 257 ‘What young woman 
has the manners of a practised “party-goer. 1879 Froupe 
Cesar iii, 28 *Party government turns on the majorities at 
the polling places, 1718 Rowetr. Lean i. 492 And bring the 
Potent *Party-Leaders low. 19712 Apnison Sfect. No. 507 
? 2 That abominable Practice of Party-lying :..a *Party-lie 
is grown as fashionable an Entertaininent, as a lively Catch 
oramerry Story. 1875 Eucyed. Brit. 111. 291/2 This voting .. 
carried on by *party-lists on differently coloured cards is 
practically open. 1702 C. Matuer Jaga. Car vit i. (1852) 
490 Little piques,.have misled all the neighbors..into most 
unaccountahle *party-making. 1724 Kamsiy Seact, JJise. 
(1733) IVI. 280 It any is so zealous ‘I'o he a “party-minion, 
1727 De For Syst. Mavic 1. ii, (1840! 59 ‘The magic of 
the “party-mongers, 1751 /’ofe's Hks, V. 164 Ue began 
under twenty with furious *Party-Papers, 1773 Metmotit 
Rem, on Cato 142 The narrow and polluted channels of 
*party-politicks. 1788 Suaxtnan in Sheridaniana og Every 
*party-prejudice has been overcome by a display of genius. 
1jog Staxuope Parapfhr. I. 50 hy such protitahle Con- 
descensions on either side.. they would lay down all * Party- 
quarrels, 1711 Apvison Sfeef. No. 57 ? 4 ‘That *Party- 
Rage which of late Vears is very much crept into their 
Conversation. 1813 Scotr Rokehy v1. viii, Brute and blind- 
fold party rage. 1711 Anntson Sfect, No. 125 23 A furious 
*Party Spirit..exerts it self in Civil War and Bloodshed, 
1882 Farran farly Chr. 11. 87 Any lie, however often 
refuted, is good enough for party-spirit. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
270/2 A Parte taker (4. “Partitaker), farticeps. 1722 De 
For Col, Fack (1840) 229 ‘The latter part of the campaign 
we made only a “party war. 1829 Bextnam Justice 4 Cod. 
Petit, Abr. Petit, Fustice 33 Say accordingly *party- 
witnesses, or testifying parties, 1725 Swirr in /ofe's 
Wes. (1751) IX. §§ Fortune is both blind and deaf, and a 
Court-lady, but then she is a most damnable *Party-woman. 
1714 ADDISON Sfect. No. 567 ? 3 Our *Party-writers are so 
sensible of the secret Vertue of an Innuendo to recommend 
their Productions. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. /fowe i. (1863) 12 
note, That splenetic party-writer Anthony Wood. « 1746 
Ilotnsworts On Virgil (1768) 401 Passion and spleen may 
so far blind an Historian..as to make him prostitute his 
character to ‘party zeal. 1711 Pope Zemp. Fane 464 
Priests, and “party-zealots, num‘rous bands. 

Hence Pa'rtyism, the system of parties; ex- 
cessive attachment to a party, party spirit; so 
Pa‘rtyist, a partisan; Pa:rtykin, a small party; 
+ Pa'rtyship, the being of a party, partisanship. 

1844 Many Hexneit Soc. Syst. 191 It {human nature] 
persists in fiving in industrial incoherence and family 
“partyism. 1885 Gotow. Smitu in A/acu. Mag. Aug. 247 
Allowance being made for all the partyism .. by which the 
great issue was obscured. 1903 Dial (Chicago) 16 Mar. 
194/2 The vast canvas whereon he has painted American 

artyism with aif its deformities. 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 10 Jan., 

he temperance men in the Republican party outnumber 
the ‘third *partyists seven to one’. 1855 T'tackeray Let. 
in Virgin. (1903) Introd. 19, 1 had a very pleasant *party- 
kinlastnight. 16g0 Hottincwoatn “vere. Usurped Powers 
5 The Kingdom is divided by *partieship with them, on the 
one side or the other. 

Party (pati), @ Also 4-7 -i, 5 -ye, 5-8 -ie. 
fa. F. parti:—L. partit-us divided, pa. pple. of 
partir, L. partire to part, divide.] 

+1. Parted, divided; separate; fg. separate in 
character, different. Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 668 Oft storhis me pi statour and 
stingis me 3erne, Pat bi personale proporcion sa party is to 
myne. 

th. Gold party, party gold: beaten gold, gold 
leaf. Sc. Obs. 

1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 293 For ije of gold 
party tothe Duke of Sorkis banar, 1g07 /id. IIT. 404, iiij 
quaris parti gold, 

+2. Parti-coloured, varicgated. Oés. 

€1386 Cuaucea Aut.'s 7. 195 She gadereth floures party 
white & rede. 1390 Gowra Conf I, 312 Juno let bende hire 
parti bowe. ¢1440 Prong. Parv. 385/1 Party clothe, or 
clothe made of dyners colowrys. 1494 ee. Ld. High 
Treas, Scot. 1. 225, v$ quarteris of crammesyn satyne to be 
half a party dowblat. 1513 Doucias nels vit. iv, 201 
The party popill grane Heildit his heid wyth skug Hercu- 
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Jeane. 1594 Peat Fezed?-ko. tt. 38 Partie letters and other 
fansies, 1707 Moatimea fZusé, (1721) If. Q, Some {Hya- 
cinths] are more double, as well White as Blew, and there- 
fore are to be esteemed because of their Party-flowering. 
+b. fig. Combining two different qualities; of 

composite character. Ods. 

€1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 316 Fortune, the goddesse, 
with her party face. 1§63 Win3eT Vincent, Lirin. Wks. 
1890 Il. 6, I hef praparit..a litle, partie, handsum, instru- 
ment that may suffice ws, ..bayth for a waippin and a werk. 
lume, for a speir or a spade. | con ‘ 

3. Her, Said of a shield divided into parts of 
different tinctures, usually into two such parts by 
a line in the direction of an ordinary (indicated by 


| fer); thus farty per pale, divided by a vertical 


| 


line through the middle; party per fess, by a 
horizontal line through the middle; so party per 


lend, party per chevron: see PALE, Frss, etc. 

(In blazoning now usually omitted, per paie, etc. being 
used instead of party ser pale, etc.) Also ParTED, q. v. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans, Heraldry F ij, He berith party after 
the longe way of ij colouris golde and gonles. 1562 LEIGH 
Arymorie 43, Party per Fesse, Argent, and Vert. Zb/d. 45 
Partye per Cheuron, Or, and Genles. 1605 Campen Rew, 
(1637) 225 Iohn Beauford .. bare party per pale Argent and 
Azure a bend of England with a labell of France. 1725 
Coats Dict. Her, Partie, or Party, signifies in French 
divided, but their Heralds use it only to denote what we 
call Party, or Parted per pale. 1882 Cussaxs Handbk. 
Her. iv. (ed. 3) 72 A Shield is never party of any of the 
Diminutives, or of the Chief or Bar. 

th. farty per pale (fig.): \aving two different, 

esp. opposite or contrasted, qualities; of mixed or 
composite character; half-and-half. (Cf. 2b.) Ods. 

1616 B. Joxson After. lxxiii, Vour partie per pale picture 
one half drawn In solemn cypres, the other cob-web-lawne. 
@1652 Brome Covent Garden i.i. Wks. 1873 11. 13 O thou 
party perpale, or rather parboild Pawd. 1717 Hearne in 
detig. (1857) lL. 376 It was, as I hear, a party per pale ser- 
mon, viz. both for the whiggs and for the tories, 178: 
Il. Wacroce Le¢. to C'tess Ossory 18 Dec, A grandee hopping 
with one foot on the Aaut du pavé, and other in the kennel, 


| partie per pale, ermine and mud! 


4. Coméb., as + party-livered, of divided loves; 
see also PARTI-, PARTI-COLOURED. 

r6or CuEstra Love's Mart, etc. (1878) 180 Not like that 
loose and partie-liuer'd Sect OF idle Louers, that.,Change 
their Affections with their Mistris Sights. 


+Party, v. Ods. rare. [f. Party sé] 

1. a. ¢rans. To take the part of, side with. 
intr, To side (with). = Part v.14. Se. 

41639 Spottiswooo f7ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 412 The 
Lords Levingston and Elphinston did party the committers. 
1644 Heme /7fst. Doug. 16 Vhis house of Abernethie.. 
did assist and party them in all their enterprises, 1734 
R. Keita f/ist. Ch, Scots. xi. 121 The Earl of Huntly.. 
had, it seems, an unfix'd Resolution what Side to party with. 

2. 70 party 71: to take sides; to form a party. 

1656 S. H. Godd. Law 72 To incense the people to faction 
or party itagainst him. /éd/. 81. 

IJence + Patrtying vd/. sd. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 37 Such kind of partyings in 
Religion .. are like the ‘/eéerie or Cabals in Civil Govern- 
ment. 19717 Hodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 323 And you'll searce 
now meet with a case, but .. in ten minutes’ time, you'll see 
a partying of ministers and great men. 

Party, adv.: see Party sé. 1b, 

Partycion, obs. f. Partition. Party-coat, 
Party-coloured: see Parti-1, PARTI-CcOLOURED, 

+ Party-jwry. O/s. [f Parry a. + Jury.) 
= Jury de medielate: see JuRyY sb. 2 €. 

1662 Act 14 Chas. //,c. 11 §13 There shall not be any Party 
Jury but such only as are the natural and free born Subjects 
of the King. 1704 J. Harats Aer. Techn. \, Alediatus 
Linguz, or Party-Fury,. whereof the one half consists of 
Denizens, the other of Strangers, and is used in Pleas, 
where one Party is a Denizen, and the other Stranger, 


Pa'rty-ma:n, [f. Party sd. + Man] 

+1. AL? A soldier belonging to, or officer com- 
manding, a partly (Party sé, 7). Ods. 

1693 Afem. Cut. Techely 1. 112 The Male-contents, much 
hetter Party-Men than the Imperialists. 1724 Dr For Men: 
Cavalier (1840) 186 Prince Rupert, a most active vigilant 
party-man, and fitter for such than for a general, 

2. A man belonging to, or devoted to, a party 
(Party sé. 6): = Partisan sd.) 1, 

ror Swirt Contesis Nobles & Conimt, v. Wks, 1755 UL 5. 49 
Bibulus the party-man is persuaded, that Clodius and Curio 
do really propose the good of their country as their chief 
end, 1741 Ricnaapson Pamieéa (1824) I. 187, Lam no party- 
mun... 1 think the distinctions of whig and fory odious. 
1798 Char. in Ann. Reg. 327 Mr. Burke became a professed 
party-man. 18974 L. SterHen Hours in Library (1892) 1. i. 
12 Afthough a party man, he was by no means a man to 
swallow the whole party platform. 

Partyner‘(e, obs. form of PARTNER. 

Partyrege, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Party-wa:ll. [f. Party ¢,+ Watt] A 
wall between two buildings or pieces of land 
intended for distinct occupation, in the use of 


which each of the occupiers has a partial right. 
The primary and most common meaning in Saw is ‘a wall 
of which the two adjoining owners are tenants in common’; 
but three other cases are included under the term in Elphin- 
stone, etc. /uferpr. Deeds (1885) Gloss. ‘he structure of 
party-walls between houses, and the rights and duties of 
their owners have been the subject of much legislation, 
1667 S. Paimatr Crty & C. Auzld. 93 The Builder is to 
receive of his next Neighbor, if they have the benefit of all 
his Party-walls and Peer-stones, sixty five pounds and ten- 


b. 


ad 
PARVENU. 


ence. 1677-1703 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. 145 No Light can 
pe placed in the Stair-Case, because of the Party-walls. 1853 
Wuaaton Penasylv. Digest 1\. 405 The moiety of the cost 
of a party wall is a personal charge against the builder of 
the second house and lien upon the house itself, 2855 Ac? 
18 § 19 Hict. c. 122 §3 ‘Party wall’ shall apply to every 
wall used or built in order to be used _as a separation of any 
building from any other building, with a view to the same 
being occupied by different persons, 

g. 1870 J. H. Newman Granun. Assent. v.95 Not as 
if there were in fact, or could be, any line of demarcation or 
party-wall between these modes of assent. 

[ence Pa‘rty-wa:led (-w5ld) a., having a party- 
wall, 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 145 Our Party-walled Houses 
in London, 

Partyzyne, obs. form of Partisan sé.2 

Partzite (pautsoit). Afi. [Named 1867 
after Dr. A. Partz.] A hydrous oxide of antimony 
containing other metallic oxides, and varying in 
colonr from yellowish-green to blackish-green. 

1867 Amer. Frué, Sei, XLU1. 362 Partzite occurs together 
with argentiferous galena. 1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 188. 
18797 Ravmono Statist. Mines & Aléntng 411 This was the 
partzite..ore of which so much has been said. 

Parunibilical (perymbilikal), a. Anat. [f 
Par(a-1 + L. amdilie-us navel + -At.] Situated 
around or close to the umbilicns or navel. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1893 Syd. Sec. Lex , Parumbilicat 
veins. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. \V.178 The passage of 
blood from the portal vein, by the parumbilical vein to the 
epigastric system. 

| Parure. 06s. or alien. Also 5 parowre, -ur, 
perur, 5-6 parour, 6 parrer, parer. [a. OF. 
pareure, parer paring, pecling:—L. fardtira, f. 
parére to prepare, make ready, F. paver to Pane, 
In sense 3 an alien word from mod.F. (parér).] 

+1. An ornament for an alb or amice. Ods. Cf. 


PAREL sé. 4a, APPAREL sd. 7 b. 

c1qag Wrntoun Cron, 1x. vi. 596 The Byschape Waltyr 
.. Gave twa lang coddis off welwete .. Albis wyth parurys 
tothalyk. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 384/2 Parowre of a vesty- 
ment, paratura, vel Parura. 1449-50 in Nicolas Test. 
Fetust. 267 One coope, chesible diacones, for deconess 
with the awbes and parures. 1519 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, 
Reading 7 For wasshyng of the churche gere and settyng 
on the parours ijs. vitjd. 1527 in Fiddes Io/sey (1726) 1 
104, 7 payer of odde parrers for children [choristers} 

+2. A paring. peeling. Ods. 

1499 Pronp. Parv, 384/2 (Pynson) Parour of frute, idem 

uod paringe (H, parowre). 1587 Turnerav. Trag. 7. (1837) 
Ded. 4 Dedicating to you these few Poeticall parers, and 
pensive Pamphlets, A 

3, A set of jewels or other ornaments intended 
to be worn together; a set of decorative trimmings 
or embroideries for a dress, 

1818 Lapy Monrcan Autodiag. (1859) 47 A red leather case 
containing a beautiful pavzre of amethysts. 1860 O. W. 
Hotmes £esfe V.iv. (1891) 51 ‘The women whom ornaments 
of plain gold adorn more than any other farures. 1875 
R. F. Buaton Goritla L. (1876) 1. 223 Wrists and ankles 
were laden with heavy rings of brass and copper, the farure 
of the great in Fan-land, 1877 Mas. Foarestea A/iguon 11. 
49 Sir ‘Tristram has given her a farare of diamonds. 

|| Paruria (partorii). Pack. [f. Gr. nop(a- 
Para-1 1 + otpoy UrtnE.] ‘ Disordered micturi- 
tion, or dysuria’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Parwric 
@., pertaining to paruria, 

1822 Gooo Sindy Aled. IV. 438 Paruria. Mismicturition. 
Morbid secretion or discharge of urine. 1857 Mayne £2fos, 
Lex., Paruric. 

Paruyngal, corrupt form of ParecaL Oés, 

Parvanimity (paivanimiti). [f. L. parv-us 
small + anzn-us mind: a suggested antithesis to 
maguaninilty.| Littleness of mind, meanness; 
also, an instance of this, or ¢ransf. a person 
characterized by it. 

«1691 BovLe Disc. agst. Swearing Plea xiii, They will justly 
esteem your parvaniniity so great that you deserve derision. 
1829-30 De Quincey Sé. Prof. Wrison Uncoll. Writ,1890 1. 260 
The meanness and parvanimity of Bonaparte. Nofe. I coin 
this word parvanimity as an adequate antithesis to wag- 
naninitly, 1840 — in Tait's Mag. VII. 37 Memorably con- 
nected with the parvanimities of the English government at 
one period, 1873 F, Haut Mod. Eng. 33 note, Persons..of 
the class of hs em parvanimities of the true insular stamp, 


{| Parvenant (parvanan). [F., pr. pple. of par- 
venir: see PARVENU.] A person who is acquiring 
a position, or on the way to being a parvenn. 

1843 tr. Custine's Empire of Czar 111. 184 A specimen of 
the worst kind of emulation—that of the parvenant already 
giving himself the airs of the Jarweni ! 

Parvenke, obs. form of PERIWINKLE], 

Parvenu (|| parvené, paavénix), sd. and a. 
Also in fem, form parvenue. [F., ‘said of an 
obscure person who has made a great fortune’ 
(Littré), sbst. use of pa. pple. of parvenzr to arrive 
(at a destination), to rise to a position, make 
a foriune:—L. fervenire to arrive, altain.] 

A. sb. A person of obscure origin who has 
attained wealth or position beyond that of his 
class; ¢sf. such a one when unfitted for his 
position, or when making large assumptions for 
himself on account of his wealth; an upstart. 

1802 W. Gierorn tr, Frevenad v. 223 note, His patron- 


age,.. like that of many other parvenns, was so burden- 
soine, that the poet, in a fit of spleen, threatens to shake 


PARVENUDOM. 


it off cntirely, 1826 Disrarts Viv, Grey u. xiv, ‘Ah! there 
is nothing like old families!‘ remarked Mrs, Million, with 
all the awkward feelings of a parvenue. 1834 L. Ritcme 
Wand, by Seine 68 The Bonaparte people were parvenus, 
and elung to all the prestiges of the preceding dynasty. 
1848 Thackeray Van, #. xxxvi, The ladies their wives, who 
could not bear the parvenue [Rebecea]. 1891 M. O'RELL 
French, in Aimer, 209 The parvenu is a person who makes 
strenuous efforts to persuade other people that he is entitled 
to the position he occupies. 

B. adj. That has but recently risen to wealth or 
position; like or characteristic of a parvenu in 


manners, vulgar display, ctc. 

1839 Por 3. Wilson Wks. 1874 1.347 A young parvens 
nobleman. 1879 QO, Rev. July 14 Other monarchs had treated 
the arvens ruler of France with distant arrogance. 1897 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 746 There was nothing Jarvenu in the 
penniless lad. _ 

lIence Parvenu‘dom, the domain of parvenus; 


Pa‘rvenuism, the habits or practices of parvenus, 
parvenn character. 

1854 Lowen rut. Ttaly Prose Wks, 1890 I. 205 A Roman 
column standing near .. satirizes silently their tawdry par- 
venuism. 1868 W. R. Greco Lit, & Soc. Fudgut. 280 [A] 
piece of inflated affectation in the richest style of parveonism. 
1891 Sfar 12 Dec, 4/3 The servile grovelling of parvenu- 
dom. 1900 Westm, Gaz. 31 Jan. 3/2 How far it is true as 
a study of Berlin parvenudom, few..could say. 

Parvers, obs. forn of PERVERSE a. 

Parvi- (paivi), comb. form of L. farves small, 
as in Parviforlious a. (/ot, L. parzifolius), having 
smal] leaves; + Parvipension [L. peso a 
weighing, ef. phr. farvd pendere to estecm little], 
slight estimation; Parvi-potent a. [Poreyt], 
having little power; Parvipsoas [Gr. ¥ydéa lumbar 
muscle], a name applied by Coues to the psoas 
parvus or small psoas muscle; lence Parvipso- 
atic a.; Parviro'strate a, [L. rostrum heal], 
having a slender beak; Parvi'scient a. [L. 
Sctent-em knowing], knowing little. 

1857 Mayne Z.zfos. Lev., Parvifolins, having small leaves, 
--“parvifolious. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1675 R. Bertioccr 
Causa Dei 44 When we consider in it that Contempt, Scorn, 
and *Parvipension of God, which does compose it. 1678 
Paituirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Parvipension, a 
setting litely by, an estceming at a small rate, 1862 F. Pane 
Hindu Philos. Syst. (1897) 152 The ignorance of asingle soul 
.. keeps it “parviscient, *parvipotent. 1857 Mayne A.xfos. 
Lex., Parvirostris, having a slender beak,..*parvirostrate, 
1884 T. J. Scott in J. M. Reid Doomed Retig. 160 Brahma 
alone ..is neither parviscient nor omniscient. 


Parvis (piuvis). Also s parvys, per-, par- 
vyce, 5-9 erron. parvise, [a. F. parvis, ‘ place ia 
front of the principal door of a church, particularly 
of a cathedral, as the Parvis of Notre Dame’, ia 
OF, parevis (12-13th c. in [Matz.-Darm.), earlier 
pareis (parais, -ajs, parewts) (Godef.) :—L. para- 
dis-ttnt PARADISE (a name given in the Middle 
Ages to the atrium or court in front of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and to the courts before other churches: 
see Dn Cange). From F, also a med.L. form 
paravisus, paravisius.] 

1, The enclosed area or court in front of a bnild- 
ing, esp. of a cathedral or church; in some cases, 
surrounded as a eloister with colonnadcs or porti- 
coes; whence, somctimes applied to a single 
portico or colonnade in front of a church, and (in 


dictionaries) explained as a church-porch. 

The parvis of St. Paul's in London was a noted place of 
resort, esp. for lawyers. 

€ 1386 Cnavcer Prod. 310 A Sergeant of the Lawe war & 
wys That often hadde been at the Parvys. ¢ 1440 Proms, 
Parv. 38s/2 Parvyce, parlatorium. 1476 J. Paston in P. 
Lett. Wt. 156, 1 prey yow as ye se hym at the parvyse and 
ellys where, calle on hym for the same letter, ¢1485 in 
Dighy Afyst., Mor. Wisd. (1882) 167 At the parvyse I wyll 
be A’ Powlys, be-twyn two and three. 1687 A. Lovece tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 80 Before this Mosque there is a 
Tarvis or Walk of many Angles, and in the middle of it 
a Bason of Water likewise Polen. 1706 Pius, Parvis, 
a Court before a Church-Porch, or any Palace or stately 
House. 1745 Broneriecp Vorfolk 11. 748 In 1300, I find 
Mention of a Publick School for Children to learn to read 
and sing, kept in the Parvis of this Church [St. Martin's, 
Norwich]. 1864 Loner. yo. Conzmedia ii, Canopied with 
leaves Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 1875 
H. James Trans. Sk, Rom. Neighb. 179 Ut stands perched 
on a terrace as vast as the parvise of St. Peter's, 1881 
Daily News 1 Apr. 3/1 Its illuminating power was clearl 
proved by the two lamps on the parvis of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 1886 [see sense 2]. 1895 H. Rasuvact Uni- 
versities 11.1. xii. § §. 448 note, The word ‘ Parvis’ is used 
of the Cloister of Notre fame at Paris, the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, etc, : 

qb. By some roth c. writers applied in error to 
‘a room over a church-porch’, 

App. originating in a misunderstanding of quot. 1745 above, 
See Penny Post 1868, pp. 159, 213. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archit., Parvis,a small room over the 
porch, formerly used asa school. 1838 /did. ed. 25.v. 1842 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Parvis..1t seems also to have signi- 
fied a room over the church porch, where schools used to be 
held, 1848 Aickwtan's Archit. p. xlvi, A plain porch. with 
a room over it (commonly but erroneously called a parvise). 
1852 Hook CA, Dict. (1871) 568. 1856 J. ALLEN Liskeard 
vill, 120, 1867 Gwilt's Archit. (ed. 6) 956 A Norman porch, 
with an upper story or Zarvise, a chamber which appears to 
have been variously appropriated. 188 Archit, Bie Soe. 
Dict, Parvise or Parvis... Modern writers have applied 
this term, but apparently without any good authority, to 
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a room often found over church porches. 
7th Ser. VE. 203/1. 

+2. A public or academie conference or disputa- 
tion. (So called from being originally held in 
the court or portico of a church.) Oés. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) ut. vi. 142/1 There [in 
chirche] they holde theyr peruys of many wronges whiche 
they thynke to doo. ¢4530 Morr Answ. Frith Wks. 841/2 
Whan_he was a young sophister he would I dare say haue 
been full sore ashamed so to haue ouerseene himselfe at 
Oxforde at a peruise. 1979 Furkr “feshins's Parl. 296 
M. Hesk. will set ..a boy in the Paruis to answere the 
Bishop. 1706 Puitiis, Jarvis, a Court before a Church- 
Porch,..whence that Disputation at Oxford, call'd Déspu- 
tatio in Parvisits. ie is also apply’d to the Mooting or 
Law-Disputes among young Srudeate at the Inns of Court. 
1886 H.C. Maxweti Lyte Univ. Oxford 205 A ‘ general 
sopbister '..was required to attend the logical ‘variations ‘ 
that were held ‘in the parvise ‘for at least a year, ‘disputing, 
arguing, and responding ‘on sophisms...The parvise being 
a cloister, paved platform, or other open space, immediately 
adjoining a church. A curious instance of the survival of 
old names is to be found in the ‘testamur',.which is now- 
adays [down to 1893] issued by the examiners at ‘Respon- 
sions ', to the effect that a stceessful candidate has answered 
to the questions of the Masters of the Schools ‘in parviso". 

Parvitude (pivitied). rarc. [f. L. parv-us 
small, after magnitiude, (The L, derivative was 


parvitis.)]  Littleness, smallness. 

1657. Tomiinson Rexor's Disp. 34 Magnitude, Parvitude, 
and Number. 1661 Granvitn (an Dogme. 59 Because of 
its parvitude it cannot reach to the same floor with them, 
1788 ‘I’. ‘Favior Proclus 1, 89 They differ in magnitude and 
parvitude. 1903 Ha? Reo. Jan. 59 A continued preference 
for the slum .. would confess parvitude in the point of view. 

+b. An absolutely small or minute thing, an 


atom. Ods. 

1653 I. More Conject. Cabal. (1713) 189 These perfeet 
Parvitudes .. which are so infinitely subtile, that na Touch 
can perceive them. 1659 — /imord. Soud uci. 115 By a 
meer point of Matter I doe not mean a meer Mathematieall 
point, but a perfect Parvitude, or the least reality of which 
Matter can consist. 1678 Cupwortit Jated?. Syst. 1. ve 777 
‘Yo suppose Incorporeal Substances, Unextended and Indi- 
visible, is to make them Absolute Parvitudes. 

+ Parvity. Oés. [ad. L. parvitas smallness, 
f. farv-us sinall: see -ITY.] = prec. 

1620 Vexner Via Recta viii. 190 Through paruity of exer- 
cise... many crude .. humours “are bred. 1650° Bunwer 
Anthropomet. i. 4 Such a kind of turbinated figure repre- 
sents a certain parvitie. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 159 

3ut what are these for their fineness and parvity? 

Parvoline (piivéloin). Chem. [f. L. parv-zts 
small, little + -o/7ve, after gzinoline.) A ptomaine 
CyH,,N, =C,11,N(CH,).(C,I1;) dimethylethylpyri- 
dine, obtained as an oily liquid with a disagrecable 
odour, from decaying mackercl and horse flesh, 
and also from certain shales and hituminous coals, 

1855 Grev. Wintiams in Q. Fral. Chent. Soc. VIL. 106, 
T propose to assign it the name of Parvoline in allusion to 
its small volatility as compared with its associated bases. 
€1865 Lernesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 118/2 Of the alkaline matters 
there are leucoline,..and parvoline (C™JIUN). 1887 A. M. 
Brown Anim. Alkad, 3x Parvoline COHBN,—This was the 
first ptomaine chemically analysed and defined. It was 
discovered by MM. Gautier and Etard in the putrefactive 
products of the mackerel and horse flesh. 

Parvule (paviel). U.S. [f.L. paroel-us, -um 
very small, dim. of Jarvis small.] (See quot.) 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Parvitles, an 
American speciality, similar in all respects to ‘granules’; 
made up with a fixed, but very small, quantity of some 
active drug. - 

Parwanah, -wanna, variants of PuRWANNAH. 

Parwynke, obs. form of PEriwinKue 1], 

+Pary, v. Obs. rave. [ad. F. parier or L. 
pariare, to be equal, to tally, f. par, par-em equal.] 

Ll. intr. To tally. 

1716 Bentiey Let. fo Abs. Wake 15 Apr. in Monk Life 
(1833) I. 399 When F came to Re Pope Clement's Vulgate, 
J soon found the Greek of the Alexandrian, and that would 
by no means pary. 

2. drans. To bet, stake. 

@1462 VWenrvson /'ractysis of Afed, 84 (Bann. MS.) Sir, 
minister this medecyne at evin to sum man, And, or pryme 
be past, my powder I pary, They sall bliss yow or ellis 
bittirly yow ban. 

Pary, obs, f, Parry. Paryll, obs. f. Peri. 
Parysch(e, parysse, -yzsh, obs. ff. Paris. 
Paryschoon, -shchon, var. Parisien! Qés. 
Paryse(e: see Parisis. Parytory, obs. f. 
Panrtevary sd. 

| Pas (pa). ([F. pas step, precedency, ete.] 

1. The right of going first; precedence. Phrases, 
to dispute, give, take, yield, the pas [F. prendre, 
céder le pas, we Also fig. 

1707 Vulpone 23 It appears they have always fiercely con- 
tended for the gas among themselves, 1712 Appison Sfect, 
No. 529 P7 Aristotle would have the latter yield the as to 
the former. 1771 SMottett Huuiph. Ci. 8 Nov., My aunt 
and her amour took the pas. 1848 THackeray Bs, 
Snobs xvi, He takes the gas of dukes. 1885 Spectator 
22 Aug. 1109/2 It is difficult to give any one portion of it 
the pas of the others. _ ¥ 

2. A step in dancing; a kind of dance; mostly 
in names of special dances, as Pas de deux, a 
dance or figure for two persons; Pas grave, a slow 
or solemn dance; Pas sez/,a dance or figure for 
one person, 

1775 Sneripan Rivas ut. iv, Mine are true-born English 
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legs, they don’t understand their curst French lingo! their 
pas this, and fas that, and fas t'other. 1804 CHartotte 
Situ Conversations, etc. 1, 140 She .. shewed a new fas 
&rave, which her dancing-master had lately introduced. 
1819 ‘T. Horr Anastasius (1820) 1. vii. 136 A pas-de-deux 
which we performed together as a lover and his mistress. 
1868 Daily News 3 Nov., The father of some ‘young pbe- 
nomenon’ of a minor theatre fiddling in an ecstacy of 
admiration at his little daughter's rehearsal of her ‘pas' 
before going on. 1870 Miss Brincman Kod Lynne i, 
wales Fanny..performed a..fas de send up the garden 
path. 

3. Pas-de-souris, (Fortif.) [F.lit.*monse-steps’.] 
A staircase from the rayelin to the ditch. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Pus de Souris. 1859 F. A. 
Geieritus Artil, Man, (1862) 268 Stairs, or Pas d- sours. 
These steps of masonry are made at the gorges of the 
several works, and at the salient, and re-entering angles of 
the counterscarp. 

Pas, obs. form of Pack, Pass, 

3385 in 3rd Rep. Hist. ATSS. Conti. 4x0f2 Deferryt tyl 
his lauchfull day next eftir pas, 

Pasan, pasang (pi‘zin, -in). Also 8 pazan, 
9 pazun, paseng. f[a. Pers. we pisan the 


mountain goat; erron, analysed as f. fz foot + 
sang stone. } 

A species of wild goat (Capra Agagrus), found 
in Western Asia and Crete; the bezoar-goat. 

1774 Go.osm. Nat. Fist. PW. 74 The cighth is called 
the pazan; or, by some, the bezoar goat. 1834 J. B. 
Vraser Versia xii. 470 Two of the most interesting crea- 
tures to be met with in these countries are the .. Pazun ithe 
mountain gaat) and the Argali. 1838 /ewzy Cyel. X1. 2B2/2 
Cuvier .. considers the Paseng (Capra «Kgagrus) to he the 
prreniatory of all the varieties of the domestic goat, 1893 

ADEKKER //orus & Ffoofs 107 ‘Vhe beznar stone .. is a can- 
cretion obtained from the stomach of the pasang. 

£ Mistakenly identified by Buffon (1764, X11. 

212) with the oryx or gemsbok, a S. African ante- 
lope; the crror was formerly followed by some 
English compilers, and is reproduced in some 
recent dictionarics. 

Pasc, Pasce, obs. ff. Pascn, Pass. Pascage, 
Pascal, obs, ff. Pascracr, asenat, PASCUAL. 

Pascent(pe'stnti,a. rare", [ad. L. pascent-em, 
pr. pple. of pasccre to feed, graze.] Feeding. 

1763 Gotps. Mise. és. (1837) LH. 548 The pascent crea- 
ture finds a hed which at once supplies food and protection, 

Pasch (pask). Now arch. or fist. Forms: 
2-4 fv. pasches, 3(Orm.) passko, 3~7 pascho, 4-6 
paske, pask, &, 9 pasque, 4~ pasch, (4 pasek, § 
pase, pasce, pache, passh, 5-6 passe, 6 paasse, Sc. 
5 paisch, 6 pashe, pess, peico, 7 pence: seealso 
Pact sd.2; in L. form, 4,9 paseha). [a. OF. pasche 
(Phil. de Thaun, ete.) and pasgve (mod.F, payne), 
ad. L. pascha, a. Gr, néoxa, ad. Ile. HDD pesath, 
in Aramaic emphatic state NMDE pashhd a passing 
over, the Passover; f. NDS pdsakh to pass over. 
The OF, pl. pasches :=1.. paschas (acc. pl.) occurs 
already in the OE. Chron. a1131. Cognate forms 
from L. were OS., Ol ris. Jascha (MDn. facschen, 
Du. faaschen, MLG. pasche\n, LG. paschen, pasken), 
Icel. paskar (Sw. pash(a, Da. paaske); the Northern 
Ing. forms in paske, pask (whence fass, pace, ete.), 
were perh. from Scandinavian. Formerly often 7/, 
with s7g. sense, as in F., Du., LG., Icelandic, ete.] 

1. The Jewish feast of the Passover. 

¢ 1200 OrMin 15850 Forr Passke,—3iff bu turrnenn willt Patt 
word till Ennglissh speche, Pa tacenepp itt tatt uss birrb 233 
Uss flittenn towarrd Criste. ¢1250 Gen 4 Ha. 3157 Pat 
nizt sal ben fest pasche, ford-for, on engle tunge, it be. 
@ 1300 Cursor 41. 6164 (Cott.) Quat wise pai suld batr paskes 
[later MSS, pask, paske] hald.  /d/d. 1681442 Hani man 
At paschez to ded wore broght. 1382 Wyciir Z-rod. xii, 
43 This is the religioun of phask va phase]; ech alien 
shal not ete therof. — Maré xiv. 1g Wher is my fulfilling 
Lg/oss or etyng place] where ¥ schal ete pask [1582 RAem, 
the Pasche] with my disciplis. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) vili. 
g2 There made our Lord his Pask with his Disciples. c1rgq4o0 
Vork Myst. xxvii. 29 Pe lambe of Pasc. 1609 Brstr (Douay) 
1 Fsdrasi. 1 Josias made a Pasch in Terusalem. 1745 A. 
Butiea Lives Saints, James 1 May (1847) V. 16 In the second 
year of Christ’s preaching, soon after the Pasch, inthe year 31. 
(ies Neare Med, Hymns (1867) 114 Hail our Pascha, That 
wast dead! 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed, 3) 284/2 The Churches 
of Asia Proconsularis .. kept the feast of Passover or Pasch 
at the same time as the Jews—viz. ty Nisan.] 

2. The Christian festival of Easter. arch. or /ocal: 
ef. Pace 6.2 (In ME. often in 4/7. with collective 
sense = Easter-tide: ef. F. des gues.) : 

a113zt O. A. Chron. an. 1122 On pis geare wees se king 
Heanri on Cristes massan on Norhtwic and on Pasches he 
weas on Norhthamtune. 13.. Coer de L. 6475 Hys brother 
Thon, Wolde do corowne hym anon, At the Pask. 1390 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9267 At Londone his 
Pasches he [Uther] held. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 321 
Anes in the yhere, That is at sai, at paskes. ¢1450 Aferdin 
104 Syr, we pray yow that the swerde be suffred yet in the 
ston to Passh. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy clxiii, 241 There 
helde they the feste of ester or pasque, the x day of Apryll. 
1535 Lynpesay Sa¢y7e 2004 And halds me 3it vnder that 
same proces, That gart me want the Sacrament at Pasche 
[v.» pess]. 1557 ‘Tusser 100 Points Hisd, Ixvili, Spare 
meddowes at shroftide, spare marshes at paske. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Lesfie's I/sst. Scot. tv. 234 To grant the ry! cele- 
bratione of the Pashe. 1638 Cutiutxcw. Relig. Prot. 1. vie 
§ 30. 349 Who had assigned the fourteenth of the Moneth of 
March for the observation of the Pasche. 1722 S. SEWALL 
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Diary 21 Dec. They kept not Yule nor Pasch. 1885 
Catholic Dict. (ed. 3)284/2 The great majority of Christians 
celebrated the Pasch on the Sunday after Nisan 14.. because 
on that day Christ rose again. ; 

3. attrib. and Comb. in many collocations = 
Easter-, as pasch-even, -lamb, -mass, -morn, -lide, 
-week. Also PASCH-DAY, -EGQ, 

€1200 Ormix 15849 Pa frellsenn pe33, patt witt tu wel, 
Gastlike Passkemesse. 1300 Cursor AT, 18617 Pe senend 
dai in paske tide, He ras arli, wit-vten bide. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xv. 101 ol the tysday in pask-owk {v.77. payss 
wouk, Pasche Oulk] On athir half thai trowis tuk, /é7d. 
105 Apon paske evit all richt To the castell..come schippis 
xv, €1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 666 That Lord that..rose 
on pasche morne. 1533 Tixnate Suffer of Lord Cvjb, 
1 wyll compare circuinctsion wyth baptysme: and the passe 
lambe wyth Christes supper. 1605 Syivester Du Bartas 
u. iii, m1. Law 583 Th’ Israelites, whose doores were markt 
before, With sacred Pass-Lambs Sacramental gore. 

Paschal (po'skil), a. and sé, Also 5-6 pas- 
kal(1, 6 pascal(l, pascquall, 8 pasqual. [a. F. 
pascal (12the. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. fas- 
chal-is (Codex Theod.), f. pascha Pasen: sec -At.] 

A. ag. 

l. Of or pertaining to the Jewish Passover. 

Paschal famé, the Jamh slain and eaten at the Passover; 
applied to Christ, hence also to various symbolic representa- 
tions of Christ: =Acnrs Der band « 

1430 Lyoc. Hors, Sheep & G1 in Pol. Rel. & L. Pocus 
15 [bis pascalle Lambe with-owte spott, alle whyte. 1526 
TinvaLe Mark xiv. 12 The first daye of swete breed, when 
they offered the pascal lambe, 1658 Licntroot /lorz 
Hebraic¢z (1889) 11. 936 That Judas after the paschal supper 
..could make his agreement with the priests, and get his 
blades. .together ready to apprehend our Saviour. @1714 
Snarp Hs, (1754) VII. Serm. xii, 223 The paschal feast, 
from whence our Saviour took his sacrament of the Lord's 
supper. 1845 H. J. Rose in Eacycd. Metrop. (1849) 11. 891/1 
The paschal lamb they called the body of the Passover. 

2. Of or pertaining to Easter; used in Easter 
eelebrations. 

Paschal candle, a large candle blessed and lighted in the 
service of Holy Saturday and placed on the gospel side of 
the altar there to remain till Ascension day. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 377 The grete cicle of the 
terme Paschalle is finiscbede or complete in this vtt yere of 
Instinns, whiche is of v.c. yere and xxxij'! from the passion 
of Criste, and after Marianns ve. and Ix. yere, 1477-9 in 
Ree. St. Mary at Hill (LE. ¥. T.S.) 92 For makyng of the 
paschall tapre..weyng xxx lh. 1506 in Cie AGE: 
Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 For the paskal sylver at 
Ester eve. 1519 in Nash Church. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 
6 For mending and scouring of the Pascall cansticke. 1653 
ie ‘Vaytor 25 Serv. 39 They then thought that when the 

sschall taper burn‘, the flames of hell could not barn, 
till the holy wax was spent. 1670 Biounr Law Dict, 
Paschal Rents, are rents or yearly tributes paid by the 
inferior Clergy tothe Bishop or Arch-Deacon at their Easter- 
Visitation. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 61 At 
the time of confession and pasqual communion. 1875 Licur- 
root Comm. Col. 56 Polycarp .. visited Rome, hoping to 
adjust the Paschal controversy. 

B. sé. Various absolute uses of A. r and 2. 

1. A great candle lighted at Easter: see A. 2. 
b. A candlestick to hold the same. Cf. Jupas 2. 

1427 in Ree. St, Mary at Hill iF. E. T. 5.) 64 A pece of 
tymbre to be newe Paschall. /éid., A dysch of peuter for 
pe Paskall. 1srg in Nash Church. Ace. 5¢. Giles, Reading 
5 For wax and making of the Pascall. 1590 Munpav 
Eng. Romayne Life in Harl. Misc. (Mavh.) 11. 186 After 
the Iewes..be baptized, they be hrought into the church, 
and there they see the hallowing of the paschall, which is 
a mightie great wax taper. 1593 in Rites 4 Mou.Ch. Durh, 
(Surtees 1903) 11 On the height of the s4 candlestick or 
pascall of lattine wasa fair large flower.. wherein did stand 
along peece of wood .. wheron stood a great long square 
tap of wax called the pascall. 1826 None £very-day BA. 
I. 436 ‘The paschal or great Easter taper at Westminster 
Abhey was three hundred pounds’ weight. /éfd., The 
paschal in Durham cathedral was square wax, and reached 
to within a man’s length of the roof. 

2. The Passover celebration, Passover supper, 


or Passover lamb. 

1579 Fuuxe, /Jeskins's Parl. 46 He did desive to cat the 
Paseall of the lawe. 1581 RK, Goane in Confer, 1. (3584) 
'T iij, There was some distance of time betweene the Pascall 
and the Supper. a 1655 Vines Lord's Supper (1677) 16 The 
Levites killed the paschals. 1670 G. H. /Jist. Cardinals 
1 1. 34 To suffer them [Jews]..to Celebrate their Paschal 
with all possible Solemnity. 

+ Paschalist. Oés. rare—'. [f. prec. + -187.] 
An adherent of (the Greek or Roman) Easter. 

1641 Mitton Prel, Episc. Wks. (1851) 89 That which Church 
Histories report of those East, and Western Paschalists. 

+Pa'sch-day. ‘Sc. and xorth, dial. Obs. 
Forms: see Pascu, Pace sd.2 Kaster-day. (Some- 
times applied to Good Friday.) 

e€xzoo Ormin 15552 Forr patt Judisskenn eebaar pa 
sholide cumenn newenn. @1300 Cursor M. 13227 (Cott.) 
Sant ion..was slan in pasch daus (/. paske dawes]. _1472 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 The Lord sall reperell be Passe 
day. 1996 Daueynpce tr. Leslie's Fist. Scot. wv. 227 Anent 
the celcbratione of the Pasche day. @ 1670 Sratoine Trond, 
Chas. / (1850) 1.262 No preiching nor commvnion..wes vsit 
and wont, nor yit givin on pash day. 

ens | (pa'sk,e:g). Se. and north. dial. 
Forms: see Pasen, Pace 5é.2; also corruptly 
paste-egg. An Easler egg: an egg dyed of various 
colours, and boiled hard, as an Easter gift. 

1579, 1631, etc. [see Pack 54.7]. 1677 Cores Eng.-Lat. 
Dict., Pasch-eggs, Eggs given at Easter, Ovum paschale 
crocenm or luteunt, 1777 Brand Pop. Antig. 310 Of Pasche, 
or as they are commonly called, Paste Eggs, 1825 Brockett 
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N.C. Gloss., Paste-eggs. 1847 Marv Howtrt Ballads 80 
And A country-women, yet, Their Pasch-eggs ready 
make, Of divers colonrs beautiful, To give for Jesus’ sake, 
1898 Duélin Rev. July 153 In France it is, or was until 
recently, usual to eat the Pasch-egg before any other food 
was partaken of on Easter Day. 

Pasch-flower: see PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Paschite (pz'skait). [f. Gr. macxa, Pascn + 
-ITE.] One who observed Easter on the date of 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan; a 
quartodeciman. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pascible (pzxstb’l), a. rare. fad. L. type 
*pascibilis, f. pascére to feed: see -1BLE.] Capable 
of serving as pasture. 

1795 J. Buuincstey Agréc. Somerset (1798) 52 Land.. 
when pascible for the remaining months, of fiitle value from 
being overstocked. 

Pascioun, Pasck, obs. ff. Passion, Pascn. 

Pa'scuage. rare—°, Also 7 pascage. (a. 
OF. pascuage (14th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 
pasendlicum (med.L. pascudgiunt), f. L. paset-um 
pasture, neuter of pasczzs adj., Pascvous, f. pascire 
to feed: sce -acr.] The grazing of cattle. 

1656 Biouxr Glossogr., Puscage, grazing, feeding or pastur- 
ing of Cattle. 1848 1n Wharton Law Lex. 

Pascual (pe'skival), a Also 7 pascal. [a. 
OF. pasenal, paseuel, ad. med.L. pasenal-ts, f. 
pascu-wm grazing: see-aL. Cf. med.L. pascuale 
sb.] Of or pertaining to pastures; growing in 
pastures. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Pascal, feeding here, and there 
abroad, helonging to pasture. 1863 J. G. Baker JV. Dorks. 
Stud. 183 We may employ a series of adjectives such as 
sylvestral, pratal, pascnal, ericetal [etc.]. 1883 A. Frver in 
Frnl. Bot. Brit. & For. XX1. 378 No hard and fast line 
can be drawn between Pascual and Pratal plants, 

Pascuant (pee'skizant), a. Her. [f. L. pas- 
cu-zem pasture, grazing +-ANnt.] Said of deer, oxen, 
etc, represented as grazing. 

e188 Berry Encyel. Herald. 1, Pascnant, or Pasguant 
(French gaissané), is. a term used for sheep, cows, &c. when 
feeding. 1882 Cussans Her. vi. (ed. 3) 90 Pascuant: Ap- 
plied to Deer, Oxen, ete., when grazing, 

Pascuous (pe'skizas), a. [ad. L. pasczds-ns 
abounding in pasture, f. pasceem pasture, grazing : 
cf. OF. pascuewx.] = PAscuat. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pascuows, serving for pasture, or 
for feeding, or grazing of Beasts, 1866 Treas. Bot., Pascuous, 
growing in pastures, 

Pase, obs. form of Pacer, Pass. 

Pasement, obs. f. PassEMENT. Paseng, var. 
Pasanc. Paseporte, Pase-tyme, Pas-flower, 
Pasgarde: sec Passport, PasTimE, PASQUE- 
FLOWER, PASS-GUARD. 

Pagh (pz), 5.1 Obs. exe. dial, A head. 

1611 Suacs. find, 7.1. ii. 128 Thon want'st a rough pash, 
& the shoots that I haue, To be full like me. 1674-91 Ray 
N.C. Wds., Pash, ‘a mad pash', a mad-brain. Chesh. 
a1697 CreLtaxo Poems 66 Some turning up their ay 
Mustachoes, And others robbing {i.e. rubbing] their dull 
pasbes. 1719 Ramsav Jo Arbuckle 118, 1 [wig-maker 
and poet] theek the out, and line the inside Of mony a douce 
and witty pash. 1836 J. Strutuers Dychmout u.6 Where's 
Jock Arneil’s lang witty pash? {In EB, D.D. as Seotch and 
Cheshire.) : : 

Pash (pz), 56.2, Now chiefly dad. [f. Pasu v.] 

1. A smashing or crushing blow or stroke. rave. 

1611 CoTar., Gonrmade, a cufie on the mouth, a pash on 
the nose. : 

2. A crashing blow or fall; a crash. Now dia/. 

31677 O. Hevwoon Déartes, ete, (1883) 111. 149 There was 
suddenly a pash of a chamber-floore. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Pash, a sudden crash. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pash. ‘1 fell wi sike a ash’. . 

3. A heavy fall or dash of rain or snow. dial. 

1790 Marsuatn Afidl. Counties (1796) 11. Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Pash (of rain), a heavy fall of rain. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pash. ‘We hev hed a sad pash last week’, 1885 

. Kev. Apr. 350 The soil would have been run together 
like lime by a “pash’ of rain. 

4, transf. ‘The fragments produced by a smash’ 
(E. D. D.), debris ; hence, a collection, a medley, 
a great quantity or number. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. Suppl. Pash, a great many. 
North. 1894 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 386 (tétle of Article) A Pash 
of Heraldry. : 

Pash, sé.3 Aphetic form of Cavipasn. 

1764 Footr Patron. i, Not the meanest member of my 
corporation but can distinguish the pash from the pee. 

Pash (pxf),v. Also 4 passche, 4-6 pas(s)he. 
{app., like many other vbs. in -ask, of onomato- 
poeic origin: ef. Basn, Swrasit. In sense 5 doubtfully 
related to Sw. dial. paska: see PasK. 

A much used word (esp. in sense 2) from ¢1575 for some 
60 years; but now chiefly dia?: see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

1: ¢rans. To hurl or throw (something) violently, 
so as cither to break it against something, or 
smash something with it ; to dasb. Oés. exc. dai. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. v. 16 Piries and Plomtres weore 
passchet to be grounde. 1590 Greene Ori Fus, (1599) 17 
‘As the sonne of Saturne in his wrath Pasht all the mountaines 
at Typheushead. 1628 Foro Lover's Afe/. 1. i, And in that 
sorrow, As he was pashing it [the lute] against a tree, 
I suddenly stept in. 1876 Afid Yorksh. Gloss, s. v., To pash 
a thing is..to hurl or dash it violently, from ashort distance. 

2. To break or dash (a thing) in pieces or to 
atoms; to crush or smash by blows. 
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1377 Laneu. P. PL B. xx. 99 Deth cam dryuende after 
and al to doust passhed [v. 77. paschte, passhte] Kynges & 
kny3tes kayseres and popes, c15q0 J. Reprorp Mor. Play 
iVit §& Sc. (Shaks. Soc.) 8 Pash head, pash brayne, The 
knaves are slayne. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 9 One 
should ryse from her Loynes..and pash that wily Serpents 
head,  @1693 Uvguhart’s Rabelais w. xxxiti, 282 It 
pasheth into pieces the Steel Sword. a 1825 Forsy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Pash, to beat any thing brittle into small frag- 
ments, 1875 Browninc Aristoph. Afol. 843 Planed and 
studded club Once more has pashed competitors to dust. 

3. To strike or knock violently, usually so as to 
bruise or smash. Also abso/. 

©1440 Vork Alyst. xlvi. 38 Pei dusshed hym, bei glasshed 
hym,..Pei pusshed hym, bei passhed hym. 1870-83 Foxe 
A. § AT. 295/2 In the meane while the Christians... were 
pelted and pashed with stones hy them which stood abone. 
1606 SHaks, 77. & Cr. 1. iii. 213 1f 1 goe to him, with 
my armed fist, He pash him ore the face, 161x Cotar., 
Gourmé. cuffed on the mouth, pashed on the nose, or face. 
1791 Cowpre Odyss. xvii. 119 He his adversary on the neck 
Pash'd close beneath his ear; he split the bones. 1863 
Cowpen Ciarke Shaks. Char, xiv, 362 Never wouldst thon 
. have pashed that venerable face with the rude flint-stones. 


b. With obj. of cognate meaning, 


1602 How man may chuse good wife u. iii, Per Foveut et 
Funonent! hoc Shalt pash his coxcomb such a knock. 

4. To drive oud by a violent blow, to dash oz? 
(brains, etc.). 

1530 Parscr. 653/2 He pasties out his hraynes with a 
stone. 1587 Hotinsueo Chron. IT. 79/2 They left him 
[Becket] not till they had cut and pashed ont _his braines. 
1647 Ti. More Song alae Quot. xxiv. 199 So may their 
scattered Brain Pash'd from their curséd Seulls the Pave- 
ment stain, 1828 Crazvex Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., Pll pash thy 
brains ont. 1855 Browninc Childe Roland xii, "Tis a brute 
must walk Pashing their [dock-Jeaves’] life out. 

5. intr. Said of the dashing action of sudden 
heavy rain (now dia/.); also of that of a wave 
upon a rock; and of the action of beating or 
striking water as by the feet of a horse (rare). 

[With the last of these cf. ME. Pask, to dabble; but this 
sense does not appear io have come down dialectally, and 
Browning's use is prob. due to the exigency of rime.) 

1589[see Pasninc below]. 1855 Brownine Upat a Vrllavii, 
There's a fountain to spont and splash !. .horses witb curling 
fish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash Round the lady 
atop in her conch. x892 Storr. Brooke Harly Eng. Lit.u. 
xvi. 87 The black sea waves pash and push upon it, xg0zin 
Fing. Dial, Dict. sv., \t (the rain] fair pash’d doon. The 
water was pashing ont of the broken spout. The rain came 
pashing against the windows. 

Hence Pashed, Parshing //. adjs. 

1589 Nasne Anat, Adsurd. 24 Y* watrie clowdes with 
pashing showres vneessantlie, sending down their vnreason- 
able moysture, 1593 — CArist's 7. (1613) 39. 1606 SHAKS, 
Tr. & Cr. v. v.10 Waning his beame, Vpon the pashed 
courses of the Kings. 1828 Craven Gloss. (cd, 2), Pashed, 
dashed. 1847 Bairusla Ann, 12 (E.D. D.) Pashin’ rain. 

|| Pasha, pacha (pa‘fa, pafa’). Forms: 7-8 
pascha, 7 passa, 9 pashaw, pacha, 8— pasha, 
[Turkish Adshd, gencrally held to be the same as 
bashd from édsh head, chief, in some Eastern 
Turkish dialects Aask. The form with 4 was app. 
the earlier, being that first adopted in Western 
languages: see Basnaw. 

Ta Turkish there is no hard-and-fast line between the 
breath and voice stops; and in the case of 4, 6, the con- 
fusion is increased by the absence of in Arabic and the 
occasional replacement of Persian and Turkish £ by 4 (cf. 
papoosh, pabouch, babouche, etc); this may have conduced 
to interchange of 4, 4, and survival of the fin fasha. Some 
however think sasha and bdsha originally distinet_words 
(cf. quot. 1687); Zenker distinguishes dashed, the officer of 
the des from pasha, which is now largely a civil 
title; but Barbier says that the title, in either form, was 
under the ancient régime exclusively a military one. The 
best Turkish scholars think there is no ground for connecting 
the word in any way with Pers. paédshah king or emperor, 
Turkish padishah the Sultan.) . 

A title borne in Turkey by officers of high rank, 
as military commanders, and governors of pro- 
vinees. Formerly, esp. in the case of military 
commanders, written Basiaw. 

There are three grades of pashas, formerly distinguished 
by the number of horse-tails displayed as a symbol in war; 
the highest grade (of three tails) corresponding to a com- 
manding general, admiral, or governor of equivalent rank; 
the second (of two tails} to a general of division or vice- 
admiral, etc.; the third (of one tail) to a general of brigade, 
rear-admiral, or naval officer of corresponding rank, 

[For earlier quotations (1534-1860) see BasHaw.] 

1646 Crashaw Deo Nostro (1652) 193 The aged Pascha 
pleads not years, But spies love’s dawn, and disappears. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2219/2 ‘Vhe Chiaus Bassa is made 
a Passa, which isa Preferment to his Loss. 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 17 May, Every pasha has his 
Jew, who is his Aomme d'affaires. 1808 A. Parsons Trav, 
i. 4 The price of bread .. is fixed by the pashaw of the 

rovince, 1822 Suetrey “fellas 565 The freedman..has 

at hack the Pacha of Negropont. 1848 Twackeray B2. 
Snobs iv, 1 am like the Pasha of three tails. 1867 Laoy 
Hersert Cradle 7.3 The rest of the party went on to 
see the Pacha of Egypt's Palace. 

Hence Pasha-like a., like or after the manner 
of a pasha. Pashadom, the domain, realm, or 


estate of pashas. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 172, 1.. began to feel 
quite supreme and Pasha-like, 1883 Pal? AJall G, 24 Nov, 
1/2 On the 23rd of October last year I was at Cairo... 
Pashadom seemed fairly ablaze with decorations and rib- 
bons. 1883 Manch. Fxant. 24 July 5/3 The Sultan and ail 
pashadom have been filled with growing anxiety and concern. 


PASHALIC. 


Pashalic, pachalic (pa‘falik, pifalik), sd. 
(a.) Also -liek, -lik. [Turkish pdshaliz, from 
-dik, suffix of quality er cendition.] The jurisdiction 
of a pasha; the district governed by 1 pasha. 

1748 Pococke Deser. of East V1.1. 76 The place of resi- 
dence of the pasha of this country, on which account it was 
called the pashalic of Saphet. 1802 Adin. Rev. 1 52 A 
pachalic is divided, for military purposes, into certain dis- 
tricts, called sangiaes, or standards. 1813 Byron Br. A dydos 
n. xv, Abdallah’s Pachalick was gain'd. 1894 Ties 11 Oct. 
10/6 In September, 1877, he was appointed Consul for the 
pashalics of Adana, Aleppo, and ‘I'ripoli, residing at Aleppo. 

B. as adj. Of or pertaining te 2 pasha. 

1863 WooLner Beautiful Lady 129 Seizing pachalic power 
by a swift blow. 1884 Avanch. Exant. 16 Feb. 4/7 There 
is to be an end to military exactions and Pasbalic oppres- 
sion [in the Soudan). 

+Pashe. Oés. Alse 6 paishe. App. short fer 
passion, in the asseveration ‘fer the pashe of Ged’: 
ef, the full ‘for the passion ef God’, by the same 
speaker in Iv. iii. 

41553 Uvatt Reyster D. 1. ili, Nay for the paishe of 
God, Jet me now treate peace. /éid, vii, Backe for the 
pashe of God, backe sirs. /éid. viii, R. Royster. Away, 
or else die we shall. A/. Mfery. Away for the pashe of our 
sweete Lord lesus Christ. /did. v. v. 

Pashe, Pashion, obs. ff. Pascu, Passion. 


|Pashm (pe'f'm). [Pers. a) pashm wool, 


dewn.} The under-fur of hairy quadrupeds in 
the elevated lands nerth of the Himalayas, esp. 
that of the geat, which is the material of Cashmere 
shawls. So || Pashmina (pzfmina) [Pers. pash- 
min adj., woollen]. 

1880 Mrs. A.G. FL E. James Jud. (ndust. xxxi. 364 The 
pashm, or shawl-wool, is a downy substance, growing next 
to the skin and under the thick hair of those goats found in 
Thibet and in the elevated lands north of the Himalayas. 
1885 Batrour Cycé. /ucdia 11,154 Pashm and pashmina are 
specially applied to the fine shawl-wool of ‘Yurfan and 

hangthan. 1893 4. Nad. /Hisé. (ed. Lydekker) I. 7 ‘Vhis 
under-fur is Siar developed in Mammals of all groups 
inhabiting Tibet, where it is locally known as ‘ pashin’; and 
itis this pashm of the goat of these regions which affords 
the materials for the celebrated Kashmir shawls. iS 

Pasigraphy (pisigraf). [irreg. f. Gr. maoe 
fer all + -ckaPHy.}] A name given to a system 
ef writing preposed fer universal use, with charac- 
ters representing ideas instead of words, so as to be 
(like the ordinary numerals 1, 2, 3, ete.) intelligible 
te persons of all languages. Applied originally 
te a system propesed in 1796; subsequently to 
others having a similar ebject. 

1796 in Monthly Rev. XX. 357 Pasigraphy, from waar to 
aii and ypédw f write, will not explain the sounds of any 
known language but the sense of the words of every lan- 

nage, even of that which people have never learnt. 1797 

. Brown in Welsh £2/ i. (0.825) 35. 1801 S&. Paris as it 
was II. xl. 4§ It is also in contemplation to teach a blind 
pupil pasigraphy, or universal language, invented by Demai- 
mieux, 1805 Jed. Jrud. XIV. 189 Essay on geological 
Pasigraphy, or on the manner of representing the phe- 
nomena of the stratification of the rocks, by perfectly simple 
signs. 1870 Bacumaier /asigraph. Dict. & Gram. Introd., 
Pasigraphy teaches people to communicate with one another 
in writing by means of numbers, which convey the same 
ideas in all languages. 

Hence Pa‘sigraph v. ¢rans., to express er repre- 
sent in pasigraphy; Pasigra‘phic, -ical adjs., of 
or pertaining to pasigraphy. 

1796 in Jfonthly Rev. XIX. 357 At the end of a very few 
hours, any intelligent person may pasigraph his own idiom, 
by consulting the method, characters, and the twelve in- 
variable rules. 1797 W. ‘Favor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 
§63 Over each column is stationed one letter of the pasi- 
srapbical habet, 1804 — in Crit, Rev. Ser. ut. 1. 382 ‘Whe 
igures of arithmetic are already pasigraphic. 1839 Proc. 
Amer. Philol. Soc.\. 121 The Chinese alphabet forms a sort 
of pasigraphic system. 1852 Jerpan Aufodiog. Il.221. 1870 
Bacumater (¢é#ée) Pasigraphica) Dictionary and Grammar. 

Pasilaly (pesilali). rare. [irreg. f. Gr. waor 
for all + -Aadca speaking.] A spoken language 
for universal use. 

180g W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. IW). 14 lt appears that the 
Indians have invented, what a recent French writer calls 
a pasilaly, a method of talking to people of allt languages, 
without understanding theirs. 1864 in Weester. 

+ Pask, v, Ods. [Appears to be cognate with 
med.Sw, dial. gaséa to dabble in water (Rietz); 
cf. Nerw. éaska in same sense: cf. also Pasu v., 
Puash v.) dnér. Te dabble or plash (in water). 

1305 St. Andrew 8 in E.-E. P. (1862) 98 Here nettes 
gonne forsake And suede him .. Flem was so betere ban to 
pasken in be water iwis While oure louerd an vrbe was. 

Pask, -e, Pasmain, obs. ff. Pascu, PASSEMENT. 

t+Pasme. 06s. rare. [a. OF. pasme (Godef) 
swoon, faint = Pr. pasme, Sp., Pg. pasmo (and 
espasmo), It, spasimo:—I.. spasmus SPASM, treated 
as ¢x-pasmus, pasmus, and with altered meaning; 
cf. mod.I°. pduter te faint.] A swoon, 

159% Greene Farew. Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 315 Semy- 
tamis no sooner heard of the death of hir husbande, but 
she fell into a pasme, and was hardly brought to life. 

Pasment, -mond, obs. ff. Passement. Pas- 
nep(pe, -nepe, ebs. fi. Parsxir. Paspy, var. 
PassEPiED. Pasque, var. Pascu, Laster. 

Pasque-flower (pa’skjflanez), Ferms: a. 
6-7 Passe-, 7 Pas-flower. 


8. 6- pasque-, 7-8 | 
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pasch-flower. [Orig. fasseflower, a. F. passe- 
fleur (1539 R. Estienne) ‘a variety ef anemene’ 
(Hatz.-Darm.) ; changed by Gerarde te pasgue- 
Flower, after pasgue, Pascu, Kaster.] A specics of 
Anemone (4. Pulsatilia) growing on chalk downs 
in England, and elsewhere in Eurepe, blessoming 
in April, with bell-shaped purple flowers clethed 
with silky hairs, Called also fasgue-anemone. 

With distinctive adjuncts the name is applied to other 
species of Anemone, as the American Pasque-flower, 
A. patens, var. Nuttatdiana; Japanese P., the Antumnal 
Anemone, ol. Japonica. 

a. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ut ixxv. 422 Passeflower or the 
first Anemone, hath leaves like Coriander. 1397 GeRraroE 
Herbal 1. \xxiii. 309 Passe flower is called. .after the Latin 
name Pulsatill, or Flawe flower. 1611 Cotcr., /’asse-flerr, 
the Passeflower, bastard Anemone, or Windflower. 1651 
J. Flreake] Agrifpa's Oce. Philes. 39 Poisonous things 
delight in the Plant called Pas-flower. 1658 Puituirs, Passe- 
Slower,a certain’ kiad of flower, otherwise called Pulsatil. 

B. 1597 Gevarne ferbad 1. Ixxiii. 309 They flower fur the 
most part about Easter, which hath mooved me to naine it 
Pasque flower, or Easter flower. 1629 Parkinson /ara- 
disus 201 The yellow Pasque flower... Red Pasque flower... 
White Pasque flower. 1783 Martyn Noussean's Bot. xxi. 
(1794) 301 ‘The Pasque-flower, so called from its flowering 
about Easter,..adorns some of our dry chalky hills, with 
its beautiful bell-shaped purple flowers. 1854 S. ‘Foson 
Wile Flan. (ed. 4)175 The pasque-flower, purple anenione, 

Pasquil (px'skwil), sé. Also 6 pasqual, 7 
pasquell. [ad.med.L. /asquid/us, ad. Mt. Jasguilla, 
dim. of /asguino; in F. Fasgedile: see Pasguiy, 

The L. form is known as early as 1509: see Pasquix. ‘Fhe 
Fr. appears in Les Visions de Pasquele, 1547 (ebert).] 

+1. = Pasquin 1. Oés, 

1533 Enyot Wise A/an Proheme Av, For there be Gnathos 
in Spayne as wel as in Grece. Pasquilles in Englande as 
welle as in Rome. — fasquil the playne Aij, Vasquille 
is an ole Romane, but by lunge sittinge in the strete, and 
hering market men chat, he is become rude and homely, 
issr ‘V. Witson Logtke (1580) 67 These two verses were 
written to the Pope, as worthie such a one, and sette 
upon Pasquillus in Roome. 1609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bh. 
1, (1862) 9 F'm the Pasquil's madcap that will do it. 1616 
R. Carpenter Past. Charge 66 Making the Pulpit often- 
times a Pasquill 10 ease their spleenes. 1651 WetLvon C14, 
A. Chas. 205 The Councell Fable was growne more like a 
Pasquil then a grave Senate. : 

2. A lampoon posted up in a public place; any 
circulated or published lampoon; a pasquinade. 

r5q2 St. Papers Hen, VI11, UX. 12 Here hathe been also 
after the maner of Rome, a pasqual set up upon Sainet 
Marques day laste, lantynge thlmperonr. 1589 Coormr 
Admou. 56 The Libeller to set out his Pasguid/, raketh all 
things. 2612 ‘T. James Jesuits’ Downf 38 They blame 
others for Lihells and verie vnpriestly Pasquils, and yet 
write themselues. 1709 STEELE adler No. 92 ?1 All the 
Pasquils, Lampoons and Libels, we meet with now-a-days. 
1863 Wricut //ést. Car teaéure xix. 315 Fhe pasquils formed 
a body of satire which struck indiscriminately at everybody 
within its range. 

3. alirib, and Comé., as pasquil-maker, -pulpit. 

1642 A. Brome On Death J. Shute 35 Nor such as into 
pasquill pulpits come With thundering non sence, but to beat 
the drum To civil wars. 1770 Barrett Yourn. Genoa Il. 1 
They only put one in mind of the Pasquil-makers of Rome 
or the Monthly and Critical Reviewers of England. 

Hence Pasqui‘llie a., of the nature of a pasquil. 

1833 CARLYLE J/ésc. (1872) V. 66 Verse (be it heroic, be it 
pasquillic). é 

+ Pasquil,z. Ods. [f. prec.sb.] a. sxér, To 
compose pasquils. b. ¢rans, Te libel or satirize in 
a pasquil; te lampoen. So Pa‘sqnillant sé., the 
writer of a pasquil; ad/. Iampooning; Pasquiller, 
the composer ef a pasquil er pasquils. 

1621 Bueton Asteaé, Med. 1. ii. ty. iv. (1651) 148 Princes .. 
are grievously vexed with these pasquelling libels and satyrs. 
1643 Howrte, Ywelve reat. (1661) 268 In Holland and 
other places he was pasquill’d at. @ 1648 Lo. Hrrsner 
Hen. VIII (1683) 609 There wanted nat some, who took 
occasion to pasquil it. 

1817 Corertoce Blog. Lit. (1870) 204 The character] of a 
gossip, backbiter_ and pasquillant. 1833 Carivte J/ése. 
(1872) V. 125 A Pasquillant verse. 1397-8 Br. Hatt Sad. 
v. L 14 Or Lucile’s muse..Or Menips old, or Pasquillers of 
late. @16g9 Ostorn £ ther Mind, Wks. (1673) 408 ‘This favour 
..did so work with him, and the rest of the Pasquillers of 
the time, that. none used the like Invectives, ; 

Pasquin(pe'skwin),sd. [ult. ad. It. Pasguino, 
in L. Pasquinus, F. Pasquin. 

Pasguino or Pasquille was the name popularly given to 
a mutilated statue, or piece of ancient statuary, disinterred 
at Rome in the year rgor, and set up by Cardinal Caraffa 
at the corner of his palace near the Piazza Navona. Under 
his patronage, it became the annual custom on St. Mark's 
Day to ‘restore’ temporarily and dress up this torso to 
represent some historical or mythological personage of 
antiquity; on which occasion professors and students of 
the newly restored Ancient Learning were wont to salute 
Pasquin in Latin verses which were usually posted or 
placed on the statue. In process of time these Jasguinade 
or pasquinades tended to become satirical, and the term 
began to be applied, not only in Rome, but in other countries, 
to satirical compositions and lampoons, political, ecclesias- 
tical, or personal, the anonymous authors of which often 
sheltered themselves under the conventional name of Pas- 
quin. According to Mazocchi, in the preface to the printed 
collection of the fasguinate of 1509, she name Pasquino or 
Pasquillo originated in that of a schoolmaster (‘éiterator 
seu snagister fudt') who lived opposite the spot where the 
statue was found; a later tradition given by Castclvetro, 
1558-9, made Pasquino a canstic tailor or shoemaker; 
another of 1544 calls him a barber. See L. Morandi in 
Nuova Antologia 1889 1. 271, 755, DL. Gnoli ibid. 1890 I. 52, 


PASS. 


275, Storia di Pasguino, The latinized form Pasguiltus 
was already a1544 applied both to the author and the pas- 
quinade, in which extended application it was subseq, 
followed also by Pasguin.) 

1. The Reman Pasquino (man or statne), en 
whom pasquinades were fathered; hence, the 
imaginary personage te whom anonymous lampeons 


were cenventionally ascribed. 

1566 (¢/¢ée) Pasquine ina Traunce. A Christian and learned 
ae - Wherunto are added certayne Questions then put 
forth by Pasquine, to haue beene disputed In the Cauncell of 
Trent. 1581 ALLEN A fol, Eng. Colleges 97 b, Neither the 
Old Comedie, nor Pasquino, nor any ruffian or Carneuall- 
youth in Rome. 1592 Wotton in Redfg. (2685) 680 The 
Gabell of Sixtus’s tne, which Pasquin told him of. 1617 
Morvson /é7n, 1. 135 Al one end of this market place, in a 
corner of a street opposite to a publike Pallace, is the statua 
of Pasquin, vpon a wall of a priuate house, 1670 Lassecs 
Voy, ftady VE. 229 This Pasquin is an uld broken statue -. 
fecpng wits set up here, and father upon poore Messer 

Pasquine, their Satyrical jeasts, called from him, Pasquinades, 
31686 Drvoen Addr. Migden 2 ‘The Grecian wits, who 
Satire first began, Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of 
man. @1797 1]. Warrock Jfese. Geo. ff, 283 Hf Pasquin 
has seen wittier, he never saw more severe or less delicate 
Jampoons. 1883 /racyed, rid, XVIEL. 341 Vhe rth century 
was indeed Pasyuin's paliny time, and in not a few of the 
rare printed collections of his uterances Protestant polemic 
«is mingled. aftrid. 1582 VW. Watsun Ceaturic of Loue 
Ixxxi, A Pasquine piller erected in the despite of Loue. 

+2. = Pasquinape, Pasyrin 2. Obs. 

1611 Frono, Pasguine, an old statue in Rome on whom 
all Satires, Pasquins, rayling rimes or fibels are fasined ani 
fathered. 1653 A. Witson Yas. / 53 On him some unhappy 
Wit vented this Pasquin. 16g2 Lerreert Brief Rel. (1857) 
IJ. 371 Wrote from Rome, the French had caused a pasquin 
to be fixt reflecting on the pope for conniving at the pro- 
testant alliance against his eldest sun. 1745 Swiet clasiw. 
Sheridan 32 Wks. 1841 1. 761/1 But enough of this poetry 
Alexandrine; T hope you will not think this a pasquine. 

Ilence Parsquin v. érans. [= It. pasyuinare 

Florio); KF. fasgeiner], to lampoon. pasquinade, 

1682 Drvpen & Len Duke of Guise Ved, Nov . that any 
Man dclights to see himself pasquin‘d and affronted by their 
inveterate Scriblers. 

Pasquinade (ywskwindd), sb. [ad. It. fas- 
quinatia: cf. F. pasguinade, and see Pasquin and 
-ADE.] A Jampeoon affixed to some public place; a 
‘squib’, libel, lampoon, or piece of satire generally. 

Irsg2 Worton in Aedig. (1685) 636 A Pasguénata set 
forth against him in form of a Prophesie.) 1658 Pincus, 
Pasquinade, 2 Satyrical Invective or Libel, savoring of the 
Pasquin at Rome. 1711 Apnisan Spret, No. 23 P 4 This 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Kime. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke fool of Quad. (1809! 1EL. 136 Fhe very person who 
«contrived the honour of the pasquinade on my back this 
day. 1843 Prescott MJeaco vin. ik (864) gre The white 
walls of the barracks were covered with epigrams and 
pasquinades levelled at Cortez. adéérf6. 1858 Vorrow Aor, 
Aye |.10 A pasquinade picture was stuck up at Rome. 

Pasquinade (pavkwine'd), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
frans. ‘Yo satitize or libel in a pasquinade. 

1796 Sporting Jag. VEL 312 One of the candidates. .has 
already been pasquinaded. “1880 Disragta fudyut. i. 5 We 
dined and voted together, and together pasquinaded our 
opponents. 

Pasquinader (pwskwindda1).  [f. pree sb. 
or vb. + -ER1.] a. A writer of pasquinades. b. 
(nonce-use). A collector of pasquinades. 

1862 Burton BA. /funter (1882) 19 He was not a black. 
letter man..ora pasquinader, 1888 V. §& QO. 7th Ser, V. git/t 
Pasquinaders often maintained that the more hidden the 
allusion the more terrible the import. 

+ Pasquina‘do. Oés. rare—'. 
PASQUINADE 56. 

1600 O. I. Ref. Libed ut Pref. 2 His great practise and 
skill in Pasquinadoes. 

Pasquinian, a. rare. [See -1an.] Of, per- 
taining te, er characteristic of Pasquin; pertaining 
to x pasquin, satirical. 

1796 Burney We. Wetastasio I. 189 You have exhausted 
all your.. friendship, in transports of true Pasquinian passion 
in my defence, 

Pass (pos), sé.) Alse 4 pas, pase, 5 pans, 5-6 
passo, [In ME. fas, paas, a. F. pas i—L. passes 
step, pace, track, trace, ete. Orig. the same word 
as Pace; in later use often associated with Pass z., 
and thus in some senses not easily separated from 
Pass 56.2, I. passe.] 

I. Obs. senses: = Pace, Passus. 

+1. Occasional spelling of gas, Pace 56.1 (in 
varieus senses), q.v. 

@ 1300 Cursor 3. 10970, I and mi wijf on ald tas, Of barns 
er we passed be pass |u.r. pas. 1378 Barpour Sruce vin 
203 ‘Till hym thai 3eid a full great pass. c1qoo Maunvey. 
(Roxb.) xi, 41 Fra pe kirke of pe sepulcre .. ane aght score 
passez es be temple Domini. 1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. 1%. 734 
A little pass Beyond our fore-deck from the fall there was, 

+2. A passage (in a narrative or writing); a cante 
of a peem, a chapter, section, or division of a book; 
= Pack sé. 12, PAssus. 

€1350 Will. Paderne 161 Pus passed is pe first pas of pis 
pris tale. @1400-s0 Aderander 2845 Here a passe endes. 
1546 Garoiner Deciar. Art. Foye 27 Soas in thys passe of 
saynt Paule, saynte Chrisostome is verye dylygente to note 
and conferme vnto v3. 1553 Kenneoy Commpend. Tract. iii, 
It is to be notit of this pas of Scripture abone rehersit. 
1573 Reg. Privy Conuisi) Stor. Ser. 1 II. 275, In quhilk 
Act, besyde mony utheris sis and claussis,.. it is statute 
and ordanit [etc]. 1633 Se. Acts Chas. { (1817) V. 152/1 
Dispenssis for ever In all .. leades articles claussis obleis- 
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PASS. 


ments pointes passis..of the samyn. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng, Prol. p7 A summary view of the cardinal passes 
of the government of this Kingdom. 

II, A passage. 

3. A way or opcning by which one passes through 
a region otherwise obstructed or impassable, or 
through any natural or artificial barrier. esp. a. 
A narrow and difficult or dangerous passage through 
a mountainous region or over a Mountain range; 
also (less nsually) throngh a forest, marsh, hog, or 
other impassable ground. 

In ME. applied to a road or pone in a wood, over a 
heath, etc., such as was exposed to ambush, Meas ete. 
in its later application prob. a renadoption from mod.F., gas. 

@1300 Cursor AM, 2519 Pan he broght bam til a pase [G. 
pas] Pat men cald in pfat lJand temase [z.7. themas}. ¢1325 
Metr, fom. 52 In our gat lis Satenas Wit his felawes, als 
thefin pas. 1340 Hamro.e Px. Conse. 1239 Thefs and out- 
lawes, ..Pat hald pases, and robhes and reves Mea of pat pai 
have, 1377 Lanct. 2. 2, B. xiv. 300 Pe sexte is a path of 
pees: 3¢, porw be pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with- 
oute peril of robhynge. 1390 Gower Conf. 111.208 Into the 
pas whanne he was falle, Thembuisschementz tobrieken alle. 
1538 St. Papers dien, V7i7, 11. 7, | have cut divers pases, 
and made suche smothe wayes. 1680 Moron Geog. Nect., 
Piedmont (1685) 205 Pignerol .. a Coinmodious Pass from 
France to Italy. 1703 Maunorect Journ. Ferns. (1732) 35 
Jlaving gone thro’a very rugged and uneven Pass. 
Gazetteer Scotl, (ed. 2)226 Glentilt ; a passin the Highlands of 
Atbol, famous for..the dangerous road which runs through 
it. 1810 Scort Lady of L. ¥. iii, The guide, abating of his 

ace, Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 1833 Penny Cyt. 

. 388/2 The chief pass of the Lepontian Alps is that of 
the St. Gothard... The height of the pass is 6890 feet. 1851 
Turner Dom, Archit. 1. 106 The wooded pass of Alton on 
the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, which was not dis- 
afforested until the end of Henry's reign, was a favourite am- 
hush for outlaws, who there awaited the merchants and their 
trains of sumpter-horses travelling to or from Winchester, 

fg. ¢1g00 Aedusine 31 But ones as he said he shuld passe 
the crnell paas of the deth. 1864 Texxyson dyduer's F 
209 But Edith’s eager fancy hurried with him Snateh'd thro’ 
the perilous passes of his life. 

b. esp. in Ae, Such a passage viewed strate- 
gically as commanding the entrance into a country 
or place; hence, by extension, any place which 
commands or holds the key to such entrance. 
Also fig., and in various phrases, as /o gain, hold, 
hecp, sell the pass. tif'ass of arms [F. pas 
d@’armes}: sec quot, 1727-41. 

1683 Kennett tr. Evasion. on Lolly 98 They would he able 
to keep their Pass and fence off all assault of Conviction, 
1684 Scanderber Rediv. v. 108 Vhe City Mohilow on the 
Dniester, a place of great Importance, as being the pass 
into Moldavia. axzoq ‘T. Brown Sat, agst. Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 56 Thus all the unguarded passes of bis mind she'll 
try. 1727-41 Crampers Cyci., Dass of arms, in chivalry, 
a place which the ancient knights undertook to defend, 
¢.gr. a bridge, road, &c. which was not to be passed with- 
out fighting the person who keptit. 1751 Jouxsox Ramdler 
No. 165 P2 The passes of the intellect are barred against 
her hy prejudice and passion. 1774 Chestenjield’s Lett, 
I. xvil. 74 Horatius Cocles, who alone defended the pass 
of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army. 1838 ‘Tuirc- 
wat Greece V. 283 When Philip reached Thermopyle, 
he found the pass strongly guarded. 1897 Weston. Gaz. 
6 Dec. 7/1 He now warned the men that by accepting the 
proposal they would be ‘selling the pass’ for all other 
ie 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 5/1 He., accepted the 
settlement, and at once fell from his pre-eminence,.. being 
viewed by his followers..as one who bad ‘sold the pass". 

c@. More gencrally: A way by which to pass or 
get throngh ; a passage, road, route. Also fg. 

1608 Cuapman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 1. 294 Let your 
Armie Have the directest passe, it shall Foe safe, @ 1674 
Cuarenoon J/ist. Ned. 1x. § 92 The force of both counties .. 
should be drawn to Tiverton, and upon that pass, to fight 
with the rebels. 1689 Lurrrece Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 617 
The Danish horse..are ordered to march for Scotland, being 
the shortest passe for Ireland. 1787 M. Cutter in Zi, etc. 
(1888) IJ. 395 Through the Sandusky and Scioto les the 
most common pass from Canada to the Ohio and MMissis- 
sippi. 1798 Bcoomrretp Farmer's Boy, Spring 302 (le) 
Sees every pass secur'd, and fences whole. _ 
fig. r6st N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. w. xvi. (1739) 84 The 
King and Council seemed to have the sole power ., to open 
and shut the passes of Trade. 

d. A passage across a river; a place at which 
a river can be crossed by ford, ferry, or, rarely 
abridge, Now vere. 

1649-50 Cromwete Led. to Lenthall 1g Feb. in Cariyie, 
Desirous to gain a Pass over the Suir; where indeed we 
had none hut by boat, or when the weather served. 1650 
ibid, 2 Apr., By which means we have a good pass over the 
Barrow, and intercourse between Munster and Leinster. 
a1661 Futver Worthies (1840) IVI. 384 The royalists 
chiefest strength consisted in two passes they possessed 
over the river of Severn. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 815 To 
guard the Passes of the German Rhine. 1862 Stamtey Jew, 
C&A. (1897) I. iii. 5s The watch-tower of Peniel, which years 
afterwards eaeeded the passes of the Jordan, 

e. A navigable chanucl, esp. at a river's mouth, 
or in a delta, 

1698 Fryer Ace. E. {ndia § P,123 The next Morning, 
with oaly sending my Servant ashore to acquaint the Ren- 
dero, I quitted the Pass. 1704 Aopison Italy (1733) 56 
Passes that lead to the City from the Adriatic. 1758 Ann. 
Reg. 109 The greatest part [of the vessels] escaped by run- 
ning into the pass of Toulinquet. 1817 bi W. Hevstis 
Phys, Observ. Tepog. & Dis. Louisiana 23 The main branch 
of the Mississippi has three mouths, or, as they are called, 

sses. 1895 J. Winsor AZississ. Basin 154 A fort was soon 

wilt at the Balize,..on the edge of the Gulf, but which to- 
day is nine miles up the pass. 
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f£. Applied to other narrow passages: e.g. in 
a road or street. 

@1710 Pore Adiey 2 A narrow pass there is with Houses 
low. 1712 STEELE Sfec?’. No. 454 P 4 While be whipped up 
Jog sucrt we drove for King-Street, to save the Pass at 

t. Martin’s Lane. /did. No. 498 P 2 Till he came to the 
Pass, which is a Military Term the Brothers of the Whi 
have given the Strait at St. Clement's Church. 1g02 Daily 
Chron. 16 Apr. 7/2 How Royal and Coronation processions 
Rot through the Pass is a secret which our London fore- 

athers have taken to their graves. 

g. A passage or alley in a church. Sc. dial, 

1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibé xi. (1892) 68 He was 
going along the pass to shut the door. 1873 Gitmour Pen 
filk. 51 (E.D. D.) William MeLerie ,, steps noiselessly up 
the ‘ pass ', asking kindly for each as he slips along. 

h. A passage for fish over or past a wetr. 

1861 Act 24 § 25 Vict. c 109 §23 Any Proprietor of a 
Fishery with the written Consent of the Home Office may 
attach to every Dam..a Fish Pass, of such Form and 
Dimensions as the Home Office may approve. 1867 Lond. 
Rev. 22 June 696/1 To restore our rivers to their former 
prolific condition, it is indispensable that salmon-passes 
should be provided. 1899 Dasly News 4 May 11/2 In 1863 
asalmon pass or ladder was made at Wood Mill, with the 
result that fish were enabled to ascend into the non-tidal 
waters, 

4, Mining, (See quots.) 

[May perh. belong to Pass 54.7} 

1671 LAtt. Lrans, V1. 2108 After the Ore is landed,..'tis 
brought .. and unloaded at the head of the Pass (z.¢. 2 or 3 
bottom-boards with 2 side-boards sloping-wise) in which the 
Ore slides down into the Coffer. 1710 J. Harats Lex. 
Techn. 1. s.v. A Frame of Boards consisting of 2 or 3 
bottom Boards and two side ones set slope-wise, thro’ which 
the Ore slides down into the Coffer of the Stamping-Mill, 
for the Tin-works, is called by the Workmen the Z’ass. 1881 
in Raymonp JVining Gloss. 

Pass (pas), 56.2. Forms : 4-7 passe, (6 pas), 7- 
pass, [Partly a, F. passe, f. passer to pass; partly 
immed. from Passv. Not always clearly separable 
from Pass sé.1, with which, since 1600, and occa- 
sionally earlier, it has been identified in spelling,] 

I. 1, An act or the fact of passing ; passage. 

[@1400-s0 Alexander 2978 Pe pepill of be palais quen pai 
his passe {D. hym passe] sajze, Rusches vp in a res rynnes 
in-to chambres] 1g§99 Suaks. Z7es. 1 Chor. 39 Charming 
the narrow seas To gine you gentle Passe. 1600 W. Wat- 
s0n Jecacordon (1602) 45 In the passe and repasse out of 
Eaglaad into Fraunce. c1611 CHarman /éfad ut. 242 Out 
of his ample breast, he gave his great voice pass. bid. 1. 
406 He went, and safely had his pass Back to Asopus’ flood. 
féid, XX. 422 One ear it enter’d, and made good his pass to 
th’ other ear. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Ang. te xx. (1739) 
38 This privilege of Safe Pass being .. ancient and Tunes 
mental,..resteth still in force. 1671 Grew Anat, Deéants it. 
§ 31 The Sap moving in the Barqne, towards the Pith, 
through the Insertions, thereinto obtains a pass. 1820 J. 
Ciecaxp Nise Glasgow 121 There are four or five hundred 
passes and repasses in the same period. 1844 1. Wetsa 
Serm. 186 How dread must be the pass from the unsub- 
stantial fabric of this earthly state to those abodes. 

b. Departure from life, death. Also fg. 

a 1645 Featty in Fudler's Abel Rediv., Reynolds (1867) 
II. 238 Whose happy pass, agreeable to his godly life, God 
forhid that any should deplore. 1742 Vounc N¢. 7A. 1s. 
134 For Man you smile; Why not smile af him too? You 
aban indeed His sudden Pass; but not his constant Pain. 
1827 Pottox Course 7. ut, This pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual deck 

+2. (?) Demeanour, ‘walk’; (?) course of action. 

isss W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. xii. 269 To be 
honestly appareiled, and accordyngly to vse their passe and 
conuersacion. 1603 Suaks. Meas. for A. v. i. 375 When 
I pereeiue your grace, like powre diuinc, Hath look'd vpon 
my passes. : . ’ 

+3. The fact of passing as approved; reputation, 
estimation; currency. Oés. 

1598 B. eee Ev. Man. in Hunt. vi. 442 Or that their 
slubberd fines haue curraat passe, From the fat indgements 
of the multitude, 1601 SHaxs. Ad's Wedd. v. 58, 1}do know 
bim well, and common speech Giues him a worthy passe. 

4. The passing of an examination; esp, in a uni- 
yersity examination, the attainment of such a stan- 
dard as satisfies the examiners without entitling 
the candidate to honours. Often @éfrid.: see 17. 

1838 Arnoip Let. in Liye § Corr. (1844) IL. viii. 127 A pass 
little go, or even great go, is surely a ridiculous thing, as all 
that the University expects of a man after some twelve or 
fourteen years of schooling and lecturing. 1860 M. Burrows 
(éitic) Pass and Class: an Oxford Guide-Book through the 
Courses of Literee Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History. 1874 Burnanp Aly 
time xxxvi. 388 Honours were out of the question, and 
a pass we most of us obtained. 1888 J. Sourawarp Pract, 
Print, (1884) 199 If, however, there are ooly three marks 
or less, there is ‘no pass’. 

II. That in which the fact of passing is em- 
bodied; the condition to or through which anything 
passes. 

+5. Event, issne; completion, accomplishment. 

[1481: see 6b.] 1542 Unate Erasm, Apoph. i. Socr. § 93 0. 
38a, (He) shall easily bryng the same to suche ende, and 
to such passe and effecte, as he would dooe. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tint, 287/2 God will bring all to good passe. 
é1600 Suaks. Sonn, cit, To no other passe my verses tend 
Thea ae graces and your gifts to tell. 1611 Brste 
Transl, Pref. 11 Wee haue at the length, through the good 
hand of the Lord vpon vs, brought the worke to that passe 
that you see, 1649 Mitton Etkon. ix. 86 By this reckaing 
his consents and his devials come all to one pass. 

6. Phrases. (Now somewhat we 

(Here éo pass is often regarded as infinitive of the vb.3 but 
see quot. 1549 in a, 1542 in b, and cf, prec.) 


PASS. 


a. Zo bring to pass (rarely tuilo pass): to 
bring to accomplishment, fulfilment, or realization ; 
to carry out; to accomplish, produce, briag about. 

1sz3_Sxevton Garl. Laure! 1228 A tratyse he deuysid & 
browght it to pas, Callid Speeudun: Principis. 1530 TinDALe 
Gen. xli. 32 That the thynge is certanly prepared of God, 
and that God will shortly brynge it to passe. 1538 STARKEY 
England u. ii. 195 Thys were a commyn_remedy, yf hyt 
myght be brought to passe. 1539 Bunce (Great) Ps. xxxvii. 

Commytte thy waye vato the Lorde, and put thy trust in 

ym, & he shall brynge it to passe. 1549 Latimer 1st Sern. 
bef. Edw, Vi Bviijb, Many hath taken in hande to bryage 
manye thynges vato passe [Printed paste], ¢1592 MARLOWE 
Jew of Maita v. iii, Doe but bring this to passe which thou 
pees @ 1634 Crarman Alphonsus Plays 1873 11]. 225 

uge wonders will Alphonsus bring to pass. 165: Hogses 
Leviath, wt. xxix. 169 They [faith and sanctity] are not 
Miracles, but brought to passe by education, 

b. Zo come to pass: to come to the event or 
issue; to be carried ont, accomplished, or realized ; 
to turn ont in the event, to eventnate; to issne, 
come about. Also, flo go fo pass. + To come 
well lo (our) pass, to come evil to pass, to turn ont 
well (for us), to turn out ill. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xi, (Arb.) 108 The wulf.. threw the, 
foxe al plat vader hym, whiche cam hym euyl to passe. 
(Leeu's text, 1479, xli, dat hem seer misuiel]. 1526 SKELTON 
Magny. 2134 Magn, 1 ain Magayfycence, that somtyme 
thy mayster was. Zy4. What, is tbe worlde thus come to. 
passe? © 1526 Tixoae John xiii. 19 Nowe tell 1 you before 
It come: that when yt is come to passe, ye myght heleve 
that Iam he. @1533 Lo. Berners //uon Ixvi. 226 Alas! 
why dyd not Huon knowe his entente? if he had, the mater 
had not gone so to passe, 1542 Upate Zrasin, Apoph. 336 
“A maa that fleeth willrenewe battaill again’ is a prouerbiall 
verse .. by whiche we are warned not ., to be broweae in 
despaire, if some thyng have not well come to our passe. 
— in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 2 If ic had succeded and 
cum to passe accordyng to my request. 1611 Biste Vase. 
xi. 23 Thou shalt see now whether my word shall come 
to pass vnto thee [Covero. shall be fulfilled in dede], or 
not. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr, 1. vii § 5 When there- 
fore any Prophets did foretell things .. and those things 
did not come to pass, it was a certain evidence of a false 
Prophet. 1887 Leckv Ang. in 18th C. VI. 121 If the pro- 
jects foreshadowed by De Maulde had come to pass. 

@. qnasi-Zvfers., with i, and subord. clanse. To 
come to be the fact, to come about, to turn ont, to 
happen (esp. in Scriptural lang.). 

1526 Tinpae J/aé?. xi 1 And it came to passe when Icsus 
had ended his preceptes .. he departed thence, 1611 Bisre 
Gen. xxii. 1. 1628 Hosses 7Aucyd. (1822) 49 After this it 
came to pass that the Athenians and their confederates 
fought against the Medes. 1712 Avoison Sect, No. 418 
P 3 But bow comes it to pass, that we should take delight 
in being terrified or dejected hy a Description. 1796 H. 
Huster tr. Sé.-Prerve’s Stud. Nat. (1799) IT. 44 It comes 
to pass, that those places only, which are situated in the 
point of divergence ., experience two tides a day. 

7. A position or situation in the conrse of any 
affair; esf. a position, qualified in some way; a 
critical position, a juncture, a predicament. 

Cf. F. étre en belle passe, dans une mauvaise passe, ete: 
see Littré, Passe 5, But in Eng. app. sometimes associated 
with Pass sé! as if a fig. use of sense 3 a. 

1g60 Daus tr. Sleédane's Comme. 58 Yet all thynges lyke 
to come to suche a passe. 1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. 
Conv, w. (1586) 49 b, the worlde is come to this passe, thal 
it counteth anie thing to bee lawfull which is delightfull. 
1596 Spenser /, Q. v1. iii. 14 Him seemed fit that wounded 
Knight To visite, after this nights perilous passe. 1g§96 
Swaxs. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 124 Lord let me neuer have a 
cause to sigh, Till I be hrought to such a sillie passe. 1610 
R. Assotr Old Way 27 To that desperate ower they are 
brought by the writings of the authors. 1732 Law Serious C. 
iv. (ed. 2) 66 To such a are we now come. 1842 
Suettey Trinmnph Life 302 How and by what paths I have 
been hrought To this dread pass. 1833 Hv. Martineau #7. 
Wines & Pol. vi. 98 Where is the patriotism of bringing 
things to this pass? 1894 C. N. Rosinson Brit, Fleet 9 
Neglecting, at this critical pass, to secure the maritime 
approaches to his realm. 

+b. Zo pass. (?)To (proper) position; in posttion. 
(Cf. Dn. Ze passe. But see WELL Zo pass.) 

e195 Carr. Wvatt X. Dudley's Voy. W. ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 
58 Her ordinance lyinge well to pass, shee went as upright 
asachurch, 1644 Nve Gunnery u. (1670) 5 If the first shot 
had struck under the Mark, then bring the Peece in all 
points as before lo passe. 

III. Permission or authorization to pass. 

8. ‘Permission to go or come anywhere’ (J.); 
esp. a written permission to pass into, out of, or 
throngh a country or place, or between places 
within a country; a passport; also, a document 
authorizing the holder to pass, ¢.g. through the 
lines of an army ; anthorization or leave to pass. 

1sgt Spenser MZ. Hubderd 936 He cast to leave The 
Court, not asking any passe or leave, 1598 Hak uyr 
Vay, I. 472 They shall haue a letter of passe giuen vato 
them. a160q Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 120 To give him 
Passe to seek adventures in some forraigoe country. 1647 
Crarenvon Hist, Reb. 11. § 44 He had given passes to many 
obscure persons, to go into and return out of that king- 
dom. 1667 Pervs Diary 3 Apr., The Dutch have ordered 
a passe to he sent for our Commissioners. 1722 De For 
Plague (1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Heakth.. 
for, without these, there was no being admitted to pass 
thro’ the Towns. 1798 Newson Let. 27 Oct. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 111. 163, Lam much displeased that you should 
grant Passes to the Ships of any Power with whom we are 
at War. 31867 Suyta Satlor's Word-bk., Pass, or Passport, 
a permission granted by any state to a vessel, to navigate 
in some particular sea without molestation, 1g00 [see 17 a). 


PASS. 
b. ALT. (See quots.) 


1617 Moryson /tin. 11. 253 No souldier shonld bee dis- 
charged but by Passe from the Lord Deputie, Principal] 
Governour, or chiefe Commanders. 1853 Stocqueten Wid, 
Eneycl., Pass,..also a certificate of leave of absence to a 
soldier for a short period. 1887 Ties 28 Sept. 7/3 Passes 
to remain ont after hours for well-conducted soldiers. 

+c, An order passing a pauper to his or her 
parish; ‘an order by which vagrants or impotent 


persons are sent to their place of abode’ (J.). Ods. 
1646-7 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 325 Pore 
woman traveling from Ireland by passe, 4¢. 1743-4 de? 17 
Geo. ££, ¢ 5 Incorrigible rogues..who being apprehended... 
refuse to go before a magistrate, or to be examined on oath, 
orto be conveyed bya pass, 1786 Pilton Churchiw. Ace. 
in Notes & Gleanings (excter) 11. 37/2 Paid a woman that 
had a Pass to Wexford in Ireland os. 6d. 
d. A document or ticket authorizing the holder 
to travel free on a railway, etc. Usually /ree pass. 
e. A ticket or order giving free admission to a 


theatre or the like. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pass ..a free journey-ticket 
on a railway; an unpaid admission toa place of amusement. 
1871 M. Cotuins Airg. §& Merch. 1. ix. 270 He has. .railway- 
passes, 1894 [see Free a. 32], 

- IV. The causing of something to pass. 

9. Fencing. The act of passing the sword or 
rapier; a lunge, a thrust ; a round or bout of fencing. 

1598 Suaxs, Aferry IW, 11, 1.233 In these times you stand 
on distance: your Passes, Stoccado's, and I know not what 
1602 — Ham. v. ii. 173 In a dozen passes between your- 
self and him, be dal not exceed you three hits. 1678 
Orway Friendship in 1.3, 1 put by his Pass, clos’d with 
him and threw up his Heel's. 1692 Sin W. Hope Fencing 
Master (ed. 2)79 A Pass is that with which a man goeth 
quite by, and behind his adversary; the second kind which 
is called a Pass (but improperly) is that with which a Man 
goeth only close to his Adversary, and commandeth_his 
Sword, 1693 Wasninaton tr. Alr/ton’s Def. Pop. vii. Ms 
Wks. (1851) 173 You lie every where so open to blows, that if 
any one were .. to make a Pass at any part of you, he could 
hardly miss. 1752 Younc Brothers tv. i, Thy bloody pass 
cleave thro'thy brother's breast. 1840 Tuackeray Catherine 
vi, He drew his..sword and made a pass at Mr. Sicklop. 

th. fig. A sally of wit; a witty thrust or stroke: 
in phrases pass of pale, wit. Obs. 

1610 Suakxs. Temp, 1v. 1. 244 Steale by line and leuell is 
an excellent passe of pate. 1822 Hazuer /adle-¢. Ser. 
viii, (1869) 173 This is a curious pass of wit. 

10. The manipulation.of a juggler; the trans- 
ference or changing of the position of anything by 
sleight of hand, or the like; a trick. 

To make the pass (in card tricks), to alter the position of 

the cards in the pack, by dexteronsly bringing the lower 
cards to the top, or shifting the top or bottom card. 
1599 Minsueu Stan. Dict, Passa, as juego de Passa, 
pier nlaying passe and repasse. 1814 Byron Diary 8 Apr., 
He will yet play them a pass. ¢1821 Philosoph. Recreations 
97 No. 151 How to make the Pass [i.e. with cards—a full 
description]. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xi, For hours and 
hours was I employed by his directions in what is called 
‘making the pass’ with a pack of cards, as almost all tricks 
on cards depend upon your dextcrity in this manceuvre. 
1859 Wraxatt tr. A. floudin iv. 38 He performed the most 
difficult ‘ passes" with a coolness no one would expect him to 
possess. 1861 Boy's Own Cony. BR. 94 As..a friend is not 
always present who can perform the pass, I will endeavour 
to describe it. 1873 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 346/1 To 
make the Pass (safer la coupe). - 

11. A passing of the hands over or along anything; 
manipulation; esp. in Mesmerism. 

1848 Twackeray Var. Fair xxiii, Alexis, after afew passes 
from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads with the back of 
his head, 1851 H. Mayo Pog. Suferstit. (ed. 2) 18 The em- 
plavecat of mesmeric passes. .as a local means of tranquil- 

ising the nervoussensibility. 1874 Carpenter Alental Phys. 
us. xiv. (1879) 553 The delusion was kept up by a frequent 
reconrse to ‘ passes ’, resembling those etike Mesmerists. 

12. Football, Lacrosse, Hockey, etc. A trans- 
ference of the ball by one of the players to another 
on his own side. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 L. who took the 
ball well from a difficult pass by C. secured o try after a 
capital run. 1894 Badminton Libr., Football (Assoc.) 109 
pisice eet like the outsides, ve Be Lhe 

or making a pass to the opposite wing. /did. (Rugby) 332 
Some of the leading clubs soon discovered that for a eg 
lo be accurate it must be short. 


18. In a rolling-mill: ‘A single passage of a 
plate or bar between the rolls’ (Knight Dict. Afech, 


1875). 
1881 Raymonb Afining Gloss. Pass..\When the bar passes 


‘on the flat’ it is called a fatting-pass; if ‘on the edge’, an 
edging-pass. 
V. +14. An iron ring through which the ball 


was driven in the game of PaLi-MALL. [F. fasse.] 

1611 Corce., Leve, a Mallet .. wherewith the bowle is 
raysed, and cast through the Passe ut Palemaille. 1747 
Battey vol. I. s. v. Afad/, The Ball is struck ..so as to run 
through an iron Arch at the End of a long Alley .. This 
Arch is call’d the Pass. 

15. The aperture formed by the corresponding 
grooves in a rolling-mill. 

1875 Knianr Dict. Mlech, 1635/1 The puss is so formed as 
to give the required shape to ae metal rolled therethrough. 

16. More fully pass-hemp: the third quality of 
Russian hemp, next to oze/shot. 

1744-50 W. Exits Mod. Husbandm. V. mu. 87 There is 
another Sort from Russia,.. called Pass-hemp, which is a 
very shaggy, coarse, cheap Sort, used altogether for Roping. 
181a [see OuTsHoT 3). 1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Pass, 
a name for the third classificatlon or quality of Kussian 
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hemp. 1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Dici. Fire-Insurance, 
Pass-hentp, 

VI. 17. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib.: (a) re- 
lating to the passing of an examination (sense 4), 
pass degree, divinity, examination, schools, ele.; 
(4) relating to the issue of passes (sense 8), Aass- 
Sorm, tnspecior, law, warrant, elc. 

1838 [see 4]. 1853 ‘C. Bro’ lerdant Green xii, He had 
gone to a farewell pass-party. 1868 M. Pattison Acadewr 
Organis. vi. § 2. 236 When a pass-examination was insti- 
tuted. did. 238 The university should cease the pass- 
business allogether. bid. 239 It is not lap nor is it 
proposed, that such a incasure as the abolition of the pass- 
degree should be taken at once, 1883 Zines 1 June 4 Some 
pass-examiner.. set a continuity of traps.. whereby the 
unwary examinee was bronght to grief. 1890 Spectator 
5 Apr., We quite see the use of a pass examination in health 
for all appointments, because the State does not want to be 
burdened with invalids. 1891 Daly News 8 Dec. 3/2 The 
pass-schools are once more upon us, and the pass-men_ in 
their while ties monopolize the High-street after breakfast 
and lunch. 1900 /éid. 23 Veb. 6/4 He also bribed the 
‘ pass inspectors ', whose business it was to sce natives had 
proper passes. 

b. Special combs.: +pass-bank, pass-boat, 
sce quots.; pass-box, a box for transferring car- 
tridges from the magazine to the guns on the field ; 
pass-check, a ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment allowing the holder to withdraw and 
re-enter (Simmonds Dict. 7rade 1858); pass-door, 
a door of communication between the stage and tlie 
honsein theatres; + pass-gilt (Sc.), ‘current money’; 
pass-hemp, see sense 16; pass-holder, one who 
holds a ‘pass’ to a theatre, ele. (Simmonds 1858) ; 
pass-note, ‘a certificate from an employer that 
the bearer has regularly left his last employment’ 
(Wehster Suppl. (879) ; tpass-penny, the obolus 
placed by the ancient Greeks on the tongue of 
the dead to pay their fare over the Styx; pass- 
shooting (U.S.), the shooting of wild ducks as 
they pass to and from the feeding-grounds in 
autumn; pass-ticket, a ticket empowering the 
holder to pass in (or oul); pass-warrant, see 
quot ; pass-woman, a woman-student who passes 
an examination without honours: cf, PAssman. 
Also I’AS8s-MASTER. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Pass-bank, the Stock or 
Fund thereto belonging [i e. to the game of passage]; also 
the playing Place Cut out in the Ground almost Cock-pit 
waies. 1721 in Batwey. 1875 Kuicur Dict. Alech., *Pass- 
boat, a broad, flat-bottomed hou. A flat or punt, 1856 
Dickens Leff, (1880) [. 431 ‘The wall dividing the from 
from the stage still remained, and the iron *pass-doors stood 
ajar, 1657 ANecords of Elgin (New Spald. C1.) I. 300 Money 
not *pasguilt. The officers are ordained, .to advertise the 
inhabitants not to receive this newe brought in base couper 
coyne. 1659 W. Gutirie Chr. Gl, Inderest 1.(1724) 169 His 
Prayers, his other Service done to God, his Alms-deeds, Xe. 
are not Pass-gilt before God, since they came not from a 
right Principle in his Heart..his sacrifices have been an 
abomination, 1657 W. Ranp ir. Gassendi's Life Petresc 
i. 50 Whether the 2gyptians also were wont lo put a 
*Passe-penny in the mouth of the dead, 1877 C. Hattock 
Sportsm, Gaz, 204 Another method is *pass shooting; that 
is, slanding .. in belts of woods, over which the birds fly 
when travelling in their afternoon flights to the roosling 
and feeding grounds. 1761 dan. Keg. 229 The friendship of 
Mr. Rolles, who had procured mea ae licket, as they calli, 
enabled me to be present both in the hal! andthe abbey. 1840 
Penny Cyel. XVUN. 401/2 Paupers who have no settlement 
must be maintained by the parish in which they happen to be, 
as casual poor, unless they were born in Scotland or Ireland, 
or in the islands of Man, Jersey, or Guernsey, in which case 
they are to be taken under a *pass-warrant of two justices 
to their own country. 1896 Hest. Gaz. 13 Feb. 1/3 One 
of the resolutions .. proposes that only women who have 
taken honours..shall be eligible for the degree, a diploma 
being offered to the ‘*passwoman’ in lieu thereof. 1900 
G. C. Brovrick Mem. §& Lupressions 349 Mf there should 
ever bea large influx of pass-women of the same type as pass- 
men..difficulties of discipline will be greatly aggravated. 

+ Pass, 56.3 Obs. rare. Also5 passe, [ad. L. 
passum raisin-wine, made from dried grapes, nculer 
of passes spread out, (of fruit) spread out to dry, 
dried, pa, pple. of pandére to spread: cf. uve passe 
raisins.] Raisin-wine; also attrib. pass-wine. 
Now in L. form passum. 

1420 Pallad. on Husd. xt 491 Now passe is maad that 
Affryk vseth make Aforn vyndage. ae Cuarente Let. 
Cusioms Mauritania 37 They..are forc’d to make use 
of Pass-wine, or Raisin-wine, for they call Raisin of the 
sun Pass,..it is 1 white Wine, but muddy. [1811 Hoorer 
Aled. Dict., Passunt, Raisin-wine. 1841 Spatpinc Llaly & 
ft, {si 1. 381 The passum was made from raisins.) 


Pass (pas),v Forms: 3-5 passe(n, (3 passi, 
3-5 -y, + paei, pasi, -ye, 4-5 passyn, paeyn), 
3-7 passe, (4 pasce, 4-6 pas, pase, pace), 4- 
pass, Pa.t. and pple. passed, past (now rarely 
as pa.t.); also 4 paced, pased, 4-6 Sc. passit; 
3-5 ipassed, ipast, 4-6 ypassed, ypast. [a. 
F. passeer (1tth c. in Littré, Uatz.-Darm.), a 
Com. Romanic vb.; in Pr. fassar, Sp. pasar, 
It. passare:—late pop.L. *fassdre (med.L. in Du 
Cange, with derivs. of itthe.), £. pass-rts step, 
pace, track (Pass 56.1). The primary signification 
was thus ‘to step, pace, walk’, but already in 
tithe, OF. it had come to denote progression or 
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moving on from place to place. ass and pace 
are the same word, the forms having been in Jater 
times differentiated, and pace restricted to those 
senses which are akin to or derived from Pace sé., 
while Zass has been retained for the other original 
senses and the newcr ones developed from them.] 

In Eng. Zass has become the most general verb expressing 
onward motion; passing may consist in going, running, rid- 
ing, flying, swimming, sailing, floating, gliding, or in being 
carried, drawn, driven, impelled, or moved on, in any way, 
In eats cases the intrans. sense can be expressed by go, 
especially when construed with, or extended by, preposi- 
tions or adverbs expressing varieties of direction, ete. ; but it 
can be used in many transferred senses in which go is inap- 
plicable; e.y. to Juss into a new state or condition, or to 
anew subject. Ie differs from azeve in expressing the 
effect rather than the action. Without any prepositional or 
adverbial extension, the original and imtrans. use is now 
chiefly confined to branches V and VI, being otherwise less 
frequent than the derived trans. and causal uses in Band C. 

As in other intrans. vbs. of motion (go, come, depart, etc), 
the perfeet of resultant condition had originally the auxiliary 
ée (he is passed, they were passed): of. sense 1, quot. ¢1380, 
tb, r4.., 2, ¢1400, etc. This was sometimes retained even 
when pass was transitive: ef, sense 34, quot. 1375; 38, quote. 
14.., 1§26, etc. Hfence arose the later Past fred, qe 

A. Intiansitive uses. 
I. To go, proceed, move onward. 

1, To go on, move onward, proceed; to make 
one’s way. Now usually with some preposition, 
adv., or advb, extension = go with same extension). 

1297 Kk. Grove. (Rolls) 4498, & ver to passy vorb be mouns 
he garkede uiiste is route. e¢ 1320 Ser Benes 2043 (MS. A) 
Euer a was pasaunt, ‘Vila com to Mumbraunt, ¢ 1380 37r 
Fferumé, 2026 Wan pay weren alle yn y-paste. . Mlorippe het 
sthitte pe dore faste. 1423 Jase l Avvtges QO. xxii, Out of my 
contee.. Be se to pas, tnke | myn auenture. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Live Asots (5.1.8) 178 Te understude necht that 
he suld pas be see..and thare sa mony..that may pas land 
gate. 1549 Comfé. Scot. Ded. 6 Ther durst none of that grit 
companye pas bakuart por forduart. 1593 Suans. 1 /éen. VL, 
i. i. 69 Most part of all this Night..2 was imploy'd in 
passing to and fro, About relicuing of the Centinels. 1667 
Minrox PZ. u. 1037 A Bridge, by which the Spirits per- 
1727 Gay 


verse With casic intercourse pass to and fro. 
Padles i. xv. 7 Vut where he past, he terror threw. 
b. With advb. accusative, expressing route or 
distance, as fo pass that way, fo pass a mite, etc. 
1300 Cursor AM, 8806 Quen he moght pass nanober gatt. 
14.. Str Bees 89/1725 +7 (MS. C) When he was paste a myle 
fro Damaske. ¢ 1475 HanfCeilzcar 570 Seir gailis pas thay, 
Baith to Paris in fay. 1596 Srenser /. QO. v. ii. 6 Vor never 
wight he lets to passe that way Over his Lridge,.. But he 
him makes his passaye-penny pay. 1611 Convat Cridities 
93 After I was passed afew miles from Vercellis, L came into 
the Dukedome of Milan. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1.183 She 
once had past that way. 
e. Of something inanimate or involuntary: To 


move on under any force, to be moved, carried, 
conveyed, transported, impelled onward; to flow 


as water, a stream, ele. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 140 From perlese paradis passep 
pe stronde. 1585 ‘TI’. WastuixGton tr. Vii Aolay's Voy. nt. vit. 
80 If the water do... passe alhoue the gyrdlesteed, they have 
a hundred Aspres. 1617 Mokryson /én, t. 146 A bridge.. 
with three Arches, voder which the boztes passe. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 177 ‘Vhat the Pole may..pass from 
one Puppet to the other, as the Work may require. 1794 
Mas. Rapenren Myst, Udolpho xv, Vhe river was gay with 
boats passing to that city. 1846 McCucrocn dec. Brit, 
Empire (854) U1. 11 No official accounts having been kept of 
the quantity or value of the articles passing between the two 
countries, 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VIN, 23 While the 
theophore is thus placed and the current still passing, the 
patient should be made to exercise these muscles. 

d. Of a line, string, path, etc.: To extend or 
be continued, to have its course, ‘run’. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 220 Each two Centers. shall 
have an imaginary Axis pass between them, 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. V. 439 A Diameter of the Ellipse... passing 
thro’ the given Poims £2 and A. 1793 Smeaton Lalystone 
L. § 254 Hol’, ‘Two strong..ropes, one passing from the 
head of the shears..to the rocks. 1813 Llosnouse Journey 
485 The path passes round a bay, where there is a solitary 
cottage. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Sary's Phaner. 297 
Branch bundles passing down through the cortex. 

e. To procced or go on in narration, considera- 


tion, or action. Now usually ass on; sce 65 a. 

¢ 1384 Cnaucer A. Favre uit. 265 But hit were alle to longe 
to rede The names and therefore I pace. ¢ 1386 ~ Prol. 36 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace. 1563 Suutr drchit. F 1j, 
‘The whiche pillor of .60. foote in height shalbe deuided 
into .g. partes, where of the Epistilium occupieth..one such 
part, and so passing forward as necessitie shall requyre in 
order us is tere mencioned. 1585 T. WasixGton tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. u, viii, 42, 1 will not passe further without 
first making a..description of the yle. 1620 ‘I’. Granger 
Div. Logike 309 One heing finished, we immediately passe 
to mother. 1899 F. Harrison Yeanyson, Anuskin, Atill, 
etc. i. 10 So far we have been considering the lyrical form of 
the Jz Memoriant...We pass to its substance. 4 

2, With reference to place or object of destina- 
tion. Chiefly with fo (22/0, 72/0). 

¢ 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) yo uraby sone gan he pas. 1362 
Lanct. 2. £2. A. v.77 To Penaunce and to pilgrimage 
1 wol passe with bis obure. 1384 Cuaucer f7, Fame u.212 
[It] stant eke in so Juste a place That every soune mot to 
hyt pace. c¢1qoo Laud Troy Bk. 5606 Now ben thei alle 
to batayle paste. 1425 Cursor AL. 1034 (Trin.) A welle.. 
Pat renneb out of foure siremes Passynge into dynerse 
remes, 1589 Greene A/enaphon (Arb.) 21 Democles.. 
clected two of his chiefe Lordes to passe vnto Delphos. 
1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 334 This river taking 
his originall from mount Atlas..passeth southward, 178 
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A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 15 Vhe marrow passes 
into the articular cavities. 1864 Tennyson £n. Ard, 326 
She rose.. And past into the little garth beyond. 

b. Of spiritual destination; esp. in /o pass fo 

God, heaven, etc. 

«1225 Ancr. RK. 330 Pet we moten buruh rudi scheome 
passen to pe heouenc. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxviii. 
(Adrian) 150, I sal cume .. & cal be .. to pass to God quhea 
we are bone. 1453 Paston Lett. 1.2 He passyd to God 
on Monday last past, at xj. of the clok befor none. 1517 
Knaresborough Wills (Suttees) 1. 6 All my good freindes 
ae to the mercie of God. 1602 Suaks. Hamlet 1. ii, 73 
All that liues must dye, Passing through Nature, to Eternity, 
1859 Tennyson Guinevere 690 She..past To where beyond 
these voices there is peace. 

II. To go about, circulate, have currency (in 
some capacity or character). 

+3. To go about, to travel; to move about, be 
astir, be alive and active. Zo pass on earth (mold), 
to have one’s active being, to exist: ef. Gow. B. 1b. 

= walls Alex. & Dind, 741 Whi fauure 3¢ panne falce 
godus, and folliche seggen Pat bei haa power of peple pat 
pacen on molde? 1362 Laner. P. Pe. Ait. 7 Pe moste parti 
of be peple Pat passeb nou on eorpe. 1393 /ééd. C. vit. 67 
Hadde he wysshes at wille, Sholde no lyf lyuye, pat on hus 
londe passede. 1561 Neg. Privy Councit Scot. 1, 162 That 
na skipparis, marineris, nor utheris pass in cumpany with 
thame. 1367 Gude §& Godlie B, (S. T.S.) 45 Me did his 
Apostillis teiche, ‘Throw all the warld for to pas, And till all 
Creature for to preiche. 1585 I. Wasuincton tr. Nicholuy's 
Voy. w.i. 114 Vong men .. passyng as I haue said, in the 
nightes to goe about the streetes. 

tb. Mell lo pass, well to do, well off (cf. +well 
fo live) Obs.: see WELL adv, 

4. To be handed round or about; to circulate, 
be in circulation, be current, have currency. Zo 
pass current (+ for current): see CURRENT a. 8, 

1589 Nasne Awal. désurd, Wks, (Grosart) 1.65 Vpstart 
reformers. .coueting to haue newe opinions passe vader their 
names, 1639 T. Bruais tr, Camus’ Moral Refat. 248 This 
foolish and false rule of honour, which passeth..among the 
Nobility and Gentry of France. a3715 Burxet Own 7ime 
vi. (1734) IL. 161 Our money they thought would not pass, and 
so the Markets would not be farnished. 1731 Swirt On Death 
Dr, Sus? 189 And then, to make them pass the glibber, Re 
vised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 1777 Suertpan Sch. 
Scand. wt. iii. song, Let the toast pass, drink to the lass, 
1810 Siz A. Boswet, Adtndurgh xiii, From hand to hand 
the whirling halfpence pass. 1872 E. W. Rosertson é/ist. 
#ss. 1.1. 3 The coinage of Constantinople passed. .over the 
eer part of the astern world. 1886 /anch. Exam. 1 

Tar. 5/2 A certain quantity of paper engraved and signe 
so as to pass instead of gold. 

5. To pass for, as: to be accepted as equivalent 
to; to be taken for; to be accepted, received, or 
held in repute as. Often with the implication of 
being something else. 

1596 Suans, Werch, V1. ii, 61 God wade him, and there- 
fore let him passe fora man. 1607 Miovtrvon JVichaedn. 
Term u, iii. 289, | might make my bond pass for a hundred 
ye i‘th' city. 166a Steincer. Orig. Sacr. i, it. § 17 

lad Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have passed for 
a handsomly described Fable. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ut. 29/1 The Double Rose Noble. . passes for thirty nine or 
Forty shillings. 1711 Aputson Sfecét. No.1 ? 5, 1..some- 
times pass for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock-jobbers at 
Jonathan's. 1809 Matnin Gif Séas 1x vii. P1 You pass for 
a kind-hearted gentleman, 1870 Freeman Nore: Cong. 
(ed. 2) 1. App. 664 Something happened..which at least 
passed for a regular election. 1884 H. Spencer Jfan v. 
State, New Yoryisnt_t Most of those who new pass as 
Liberals, are ‘Tories of a new type. 


b. Zo pass by: to be currently known by (a 


name or appellation). 

176r Heme //ist. Eng. 11. App. iit 318 Davis.. discovered 
the Straits which pass by his name. /déd. (1806) 1V. lix. 460 
A low room, which passed by the appellation of ‘hell. 1894 
Huxtey £vo0l. & £thics Prolegom. 13 That progressive 
modification of civilisation which passes hy the name of the 
‘evolution of society’. : , 

c. Zo pass on, upon: to impose upon; to gain 
credit with, 

1678 Butter //ud. wu. i. 1202 "Tis true, | thought the 
Trick would pass Upon a Woman well enough. a 1680 — 
Reni. (1759) 1. 229 Witerate Dunces undiscern’d Pass on the 
Rabble for the learn'd. 1738 tr. Guaszo's Art Conversation 
192, I am now sensible that you have passed upon me very 
pleasantly. 1781 C. Jounsron Hist. > Juniper 1,193 This 
Imposition was too gross to pass upon him, 1802-12 Bextnam 
Ration. Fudic. Evid. (3827) V. 60 Such modes of speaking 
as would not pass for reasons pon any body. 

ITI. To go from one to another, be transferred. 

8. To go or be transported from one plaee or set 
of circumstances to another. (Usually with prep.) 
fley pass! a conjurer’s exclamation, professing to 
order something Lo go from one place to another, 

€1340 Hamroce Prose Tr. 8 Fowheles.. pat passes fraa 
land to a-nothire, 1573-80 Barer 42x, P 163 A griefe passed 
from the side into the heart. 1727 Gay Fadles1, xhii. 35 ‘See 
this bank-note: observe the blessing: Breathe on the bill '. 
Heigh ! pass{ "tis gone. 1860 Tixoatt Glac. 1. iv. 248 
Nothing ..is more common than to pass, in descending a 
inountain, from snow to rain. 

7. To undergo transition from one form or state 
to another, ‘to be changed by regular gradations’ 
(J.); to undergo chemical, mineralogical, struc- 
tural, or other gradual conversion 1/0. 

1385 Cuaucerx £.G, IV. 1583 Hypsif., And from fortne in 
to forme it [matter] passyn may. 1618 Cuapman Hesiod 
L 197 Jove’s will was, The good shuuld iato a 
natures pass. 1674 Prayrorn S&il/ Afus. 1. 5 That whic! 


is a fifth shall pass into a third. 1710 Bexkerey Princ. 
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Hum, Know?. § 324 Ancient and rooted prejudices do often 
pass into principles. 1813 BakEwELe bead Geol, (1815) 
197 It is said that peat has been discovered passing into 
mineral coal. 1851 Wricut Richardson's Geol. 126 Thus 
granite passes through syenite and greenstone into basalt, 
and this last to pitchstone. 1854 Brewster More Worlds 
xv. 228 Our Earth passed from a state of chaos into an 
orderly world. 1855 Prescotr PAélip //, 1. 1. iii, 179 The 
hatred of theologians has passed into a proverb. 1872 B, 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 84 R substance passes from the solid 
to the Siquid state. 1899 Adibutt's Syst. Aled. VIL. 505 
The patient then passes into a severe general lichen, after 
the ordinary type. 

8. Law. Or property: To be conveyed oa person; 
to go by conveyance, or come by inheritance ¢o, 
tnto the hands of. 

1429 Rolls Parit. 1V. 344/1 Neyther be colour or occasion 
of feffement or of yeft of gode moeble passede be Dede, nor 
other wyse. aa Pecocn Kefr. 11. 404 ‘Nhe 3ifte so mad 
to him passid into him fulli and hooli. 1574 tr. Littieton’s 
enures 47 Al the rente and service .. bee incidences to the 
reversion and passe by the graunte of reversion. 1611 Biste 
Num, xxvii. 7 ‘Thou shalt cause the inheritance of their 
father to passe vntothem. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. BR. iii, § 204. 
gr If liverie and seisin bee made unto the Monke. .nothing 
shall passe thereby. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 51 The 
advowson passed, because it was clearly referred to in the 
grant, 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIUX. 337/1 There is no 
case in which the benefit of a personal covenant, not assign- 
able on the face of it, has been held to pass by assignment. 

9. To be uttercd between two (or more) persons 
mutually ; to be interchanged or transacled, as dis- 
course, communications, letters, mutual offices. 

1568 T. Howrtt Ard, A mitic (1879) 91 Remember yet the 
friendly wordes, ypast hetweene vs lwaine. ¢1592 MARLOWE 
Few of Malta 1. 462 Here must no speeches passe, nor 
swords be drawne. 1598 Suaks. Merry W. it. v. 63 Now 
M. Broome, you come to know What hath past betweene 
me, and Fords wife. 1712 STeeLe Speet. No. 263 ps Two 
Letters which passed between a Mother and Son very lately. 
1773 Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. v, 1 know what has past 
between you. 1819 SHELLEY Sudlan § Maddalo 158 The 
Count entered. Salutations passed. 1885 Gd. Iords 258/2 
‘Then, by-and-hy, the vesper bells at ten ring out from the 
steeple,..soime inoral reflections pass. 

IV. With reference to place left: To go away. 

10. To go away; to go forth, depart, remove 

Srom (tof, off) a place, thing, or person. Of a 
thing: To be tnken away or removed (rom). 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 13731 Giue vs bi dome, and lat vs pas. 
€1330 Atug of Tars 49 That schul ye witen ar ye pase. 
13.. Cursor Al, 4001 iGatt.) If bu will pai sal pasce, And 
cum nohut in his hand percas. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 7. Fame 
239 And shortly of this thyng to pace. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
1896 Pas fro my presens on payne of pilyfie. ¢1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1483 Fro the wyld bestis gan he passe To an hye 
hyll. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S) 147 To pas 
of the contree. 1530 Patser. 653/2, I passe, 1 go forthe or 
away, Je passe, 1611 Biete Matt. xxvi. 39 If it be possible, 
let this cup passe from me. 1819 Byron 9sean 1. cx, The 
sand Swam round aad round, and all his senses pass'd. 1879 
E. Arnoto 44. Asta it. (1883)66 The holy man..made The 
eight prostrations,..Then turned and passed. 

+b. Yo pass one’s way: to depart. Obs. 
©1375, Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Ludas) 384 pane pe 


| apostolis can assay owt of pe land to pass par vay. Jbid. 


xxxili. (George) 346 [He] lape one horse & passit his way. 
1375 Barvour Sruce 1x. 184 In pess lete thame pass thar 
vay. ¢1386 Cuavucer Afidler's 7. 387 That we may frely 
passen forth oure way. ¢1435 Zorr. Portugal 771 And hys 
way fast ageyn dyd pase. 2 

ec. fig. To depart, diverge from a course, practice, 
principle; fo pass from (+ of )=to leave, abandon, 
forsake; + 40 pass of wit, to go out of one's wits, 

1400 Desir. Troy 8685 Sum walt into wodenes, & of wit 
past. ¢1449 Pecock Acfr. 1.1764 man leueth..and passith 
fro that that he hath toke upon him to kepe as lawe of God. 
1497 Be. Atcock dfons Perfect. Ciij, Asa henne y* passeth 
fro her egges & suffre them to be colde. 1777 Watson 
Philip (1, 1. x. 285 Intreating him,.to pass from the other 
taxes, 

ll. To depart from this life, decease, die. 
with various extensions, as fo pass hence, ele. 

«1300 Cursor Af. 17019 Pe... wittes five..all sal be tint er 
saul pas. 21330 Noland & V. 130 To sende him mizt & 
space, .. Er he hennes passe. ¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bh, 
295 (MS. B) And for bo soules pat hethen are past. 1482 
Monk of Eveshant (Arb) 72 The sowlys that passyn hens 
out of this world. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis Pref. 74 Lyk 
to our faythfull pastoris past befoir. 1613 Swans. Hen. VIL, 
iv. ii. 162 His long trouble now is passing Out of this world. 
1871 R. Exits Catudtus Ixiv. 153 Re handful of earth shall 
bury me, pass‘d to the shadows, 2874 L. Sreenen Aonrs 
in i isriey (1892) I. vii. 237 There passed from among us a 
man who held a high. . position in English Sitcrature. 

b. simply. Now arch. or dial, 

1340 Ayend, 214 Non ne wot huanne he ssel steruc uc 
huanne he ssel paci. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Sgr.’s 7. 486 Myn 
harm I wol confessen er | pace. 1418 in #. &. Wadds (1883) 
38 3yf pat I passe Rather ban sche. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, V/, 
m1. ill, 25 Disturbe him aot, let bim passe eae 1605, 

ti 
H 


a. 


— Lear y. iii. 314 Vex not his ghost, O let him passe. 1850 
Tennyson /n_Jfem. \x, He past; a soul of nobler tone. 
1878 SrEvey Stezz III. 560 About 6 o'clock [he] was secn to 
turn on his left side, breathe a deep sigh, and pass. 
V. To go by, move past. 

12. To go by. Now the leading intransitive 
sense of the simple verb. (Not in J.) 

€1320 Sir Benes 849 (MS. A) A wende pasi in grip & pes, 
Pe stiward cride; ‘Leip on & sles’. ¢ 1430 Syr Tryani.219 
An olde kny3t that may hur lede, Tylle sche be paste. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes so es passed a theef hyfore 
alexandre. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 6 ‘The hagbutaris past 
neir te the camp of ther enemeis. 1612 Brete 1 Sev. xvi. 10 
Againe lesse made seven of his sonnes to passe before 


PASS. 


Samuel. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4445/3 The Right of the Foot 
s+s pass’d yesterday in Review before his Grace, 1842 
Tennyson Voyage vi, And hills and scarlet-mingled woods 
Glow'd for a moment as we past. 1878 B. Tavtor Deuéa- 
dion ut. ii. 105 At a distance I Have seen thee pass. Jfod, 
alee me to pass, please. Looking on as the procession 
passed. 

b, Of things: To be moved, conveyed, impelled 
past ; to flow past. Also jig. 

13.. K. Adis. 2192 That launce paced without barme: Ac 
Alisaundre him smot thorugh the hrest, 1585 T. WasuincTon 
tr, Micholay's Voy, 1 xii. 14 At the beginatng of the valley 
passe two smal riuers. 1590 Srexser F. Q, 1. it 22 And 

igh hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 1594 
Suans. Nick. 11/1, 1 ii. 38 My Lord stand backe, and let 
the Coffin passe. 1596 — 1 Hen. /V,1v. i. 95 The nimhle- 
footed Mad-Cap, Prince of Wales, .. that daft the World 
aside, And bid it passe. @1 Mars. Beux Dream, The 
grove was gloomy all around, Murmuring the stream did 
pass. 1748 Tuomson Cast. /udod. 1. vi, Gay castles in the 
clouds that pass. 1836 J. H. Newman Prayer ii. in Lyra 
Apost, (1849) 65 The pageant of a kingdom vast, And 
things unutterable, past Before the Prophet’s eye. 


e. With various complementary adjs., mostly of 
negative meaning, as fo pass unheeded, unnoticed, 


ete, “¢, and fig. 

1607 MipoLeton Afichaeini. Terni u. i. 109 Do I pass al- 
together unnoted, think you? 1624 Quartes Div. Poems, 
Sion's Sonn, (1717) 382 Those crimes Which past unthought 
of in my prosp'rous times. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vag. Wow. 
(1767) I. 1. 13 It is done every day, and passes unregarded. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 317 Nor unaoted pass ‘The sycamore, 
capricious in attire. 1809 Byron Eng. Bards 4 Sc. Rev. 253 
Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here? 

13, Of time and temporal things, conditions, etc. : 
a, Of time: To elapse, glide by, come to an end. 

13.. R. Groce. (Rolls) App. XX. 578 Twelf hundred & 
sixtene per to 3eres were ipassed, ar pis were ido. 13} 
Lance. #. Pi. B, v. 416 And vigilies and fastyng dayes aie 
pise late I passe, And ligge abedde in lenten. 1388 Wreue 
Job xvii. 11 Mi daies ben passid. 1523 Lo, Berxers Froiss. 
1.84 The first day passed without any thing deyng. 1697 
Davnes Virg. Georg. 1, 82 More Ages... ‘Than have from 
Tithon past to Casar's Days. 19736 Butter Anad. 1, ib 
Wks, 1874 I. 42 If the husbandman lets his seedtime pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost tohim. 1826 Disracir 
Viu, Grey v. x, The first few days..appear to pass very 
slowly. 1856 Sir LB. Broo Psychol, /ng. 1. iv. 148 As we 
advance in age so do the years pass more rapidly. Afod. 
Make haste; time passes ! 

b. Of things in time. 

13.. Cursor Al. 27630 If bou be fair, it passes sone, 1382 
Wreir Luke xxi. 33 Henene and erthe schulen passe: but 
my wordis schulen not passe. a1goz ATKYNSON tr. De fmf. 
tatione \. xx. id ‘The worlde passeth with all his plesaunt 
delites. 1590 Spenser F. Q.11. xii. 73 So passeth, in the 
passing of a day, Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the 
Howre. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 453 Not to let th'occasion 

ass. 1697 Drynen Virg. Past. 1. 20 Beauty's a Charm, 

ut soon the Charm will pass. a1771 Gray Song ro Skies 
serene Speak not always winter past. 1841 James Brigand 
i, Thus passed the earlier part of the day's journey. 1882 
‘Tennyson To Virgil vii, Kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more. 
VI. To go or get through. 

14. To go or get through (esp. by a narrow or 
contracted passage, or in face of obstructions and 
difficulties); to have, obtain, or force passage, to 


make one’s way. Also of things. 
¢ 1320 Sir Beues 4417 (MS. A) To Tesu he made his praiere 
.. pat he moste pase wib is lif, To sen is children and is wif. 
14325 Metr. fom. 70 What thyng sall passe qwyte, And be 
noght in this snarres tane. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 11149 The 
yates .. bai stake,.. Neuer in purpos with prise to pas at 
iota efte. 1809 Act 1 Hex. VISI, c.9 Preamble, Vhe 
Kyages Subgiectes shal nott., passe on horsehacke..nor on 
fote by that way. 1685 T. Wastincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 
ly. xv. 129 Through which parrow streights, Alexander 
--made his armie to passe. 1588 Suaks, 774. 4.1. i. 290 
Afut, My Lord you passe not heere. 77#, What villaine 
Boy, bar’st me ny way in Rome? 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 10 
480 And they who to he sure of Paradise Dying put on the 
weeds of Dominic Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis'd. 
a1700 B, E. Dict, Cant, Crew s.v., [At} Billiards, when the 
sallasees through the Court or Porch, it is said to pass. 
1879 E. Arnotp £4. Asia att. (1883) 80 At the gates he set 
A tiple guard, and bade no man should pass By day or 
night, issuing or entering in, 
ig. 1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 12 

No man salhe admittit .. to the philosophie that bas nocht 
passit be the first or second classe of humanite. 


+b. To make the passage of a channel or sea. 
1588 B.C. in Ellis Orig, Leté. Ser. 1. IL. 135 From Dun- 
kerke is lately come to Lisbonea smale shipp. .having passed 
in vij daies. 166a J, Davies tr. A/audelsto's Trav. 102 A 
bundred small vessels.. which came from Cananor and the 
coasts of Malabar, and had pass’d, notwithstanding the 
blockhouse of Dutch vessels. 
e. Of things: e.g. to be admitted throngh a 


customs barrier. 
1637 Star Chamdb, Decree §6in Milton's Areop, (Arb) 12 
Nor shall any Searcher, Wayter, or other Officer belonging 
to the Custome-house,..suffer the saime to passe. 1849 
Macautav f/ist, Eng. vi. 11. 115 The officers of the customs 
allowed the superstitious garments and trinkets to pass. 
d. To go through a duct; to be voided. 
1731 Arsutunot Aliments 1. vi. (1735)17 Such [substaices), 
whose Tenacity exceeds the Powers of Digestion, will neither 
ss nor be converted into Aliment, 1801 Afed. Frai. V. 480 
When a bougie can readily pass, there is no necessity for 
using any other method. 1869 E. A. Panes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 281 If large quantities are given, much passes by the 
bowels, 1897 Ad/oude's Syst. Aled. 1V. 233 The patient was 
<a satisfacturily, save that .. the button had not 
passed. 


PASS. 


15. To be allowed or not stopped by a censor, 
to go uncensured; to go without check or chal- 
lenge; to be tolerated or allowed to serve the 
purpose; to be successful as an expedient or trick; 
to ‘go down’, to ‘do’; to pass muster. 

13.. Cursor At, 28707 (Cott.) For quen a sin was wroken 
sna, Hu sal he passe has hundret ma. 1565 Apr. Parkes in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 28 We thinke it maye so passe 
well ynonghe. 1613 Snaxs. //en. Vf1/, Prol. 11 Those that 
come to see Onely a show or two, and so a gree The Play 
ma sse. 1672 WycnerRLev Love ia Woody. iii, Indeed 
and indeed, the trick will not pass, Jonas. 178: Cowrrr 
Wes. (1837) XV. 92, | never snffer a line to pass till | have 
made it as good as I can. a 1850 Rossetti Dante & Cire. 
1. (1874) 108 ‘This sonnet..might be divided yet more nicely, 
and made yet clearer; but this division may pass. 1876 
Ovuiwa Winter City vi. 130 Pranks that pass in a palace, 
though the police would interfere in a dancing garden. 

16. To be allowed and approved by a court, 
legislature, or deliberative hody; to ‘get through’; 
to receive legislative sanction; to be ratified. 

3568 Gaarron Chron, II. 110 Vpon him onely whome the 
king nominated, he compelled most commonly the election 
to passe, 1979 Furxe Heskins’s Part. 376 The bill will 
passe nener the sooner. 1672 Marve... Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
YT. gog, I tell him that we must yet the Patent passe before 
Parliament. 1711 Apnison Sfect. No. 72 P 5 ‘This Resolu- 
tion passed in a general Club Venne Contradicente. 1765 
Chron, in sinn. Keg. 1534/2 A motion was lately made in the 
Trish house of commons to address his majesty... Dut it 

assed in the negative. 1790 Buaxe ry. Rev, Wks. V. 62 
That great body of onr statute law which passed nnder those 
whom they treat as usnrpers, 1880 M¢Cantay Own Tintes 
IV. lili. 285 The bill passed without substantial alteration. 

17. To go or get through any trial successfully; 
spec. to be successful in an examination, to reach 
or satisfy the required standard. Zo pass master, 


etc., to graduate as master, etc. (in some faculty). 

1600 O. FE. (? M. Sutcuurre) Repl. Libel 1, viii. 217 Parsons 
is not onely a practitioner, but also has passed master in 
this facultie. 1727-41 Campers Cyc/. s. v. Degree, To pass 
hachelor of divinity, the candidate mnst_have been seven 
years master of arts. 1833 Maravat /. Sinple xxxviii, Hf 
T pass, which I trust } shall be able todo. 1840 Aucycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) X XI. 498/2 The candidate for mathematical honours 
must, in the first instance, ‘pass"in classics, 1843 Penny Cyed. 
XXVI. 29/2 Candidates will pass who show a competent 
knowledge in any two of the subjects. The list of the 
candidates who have passed is to published. 1872 in 
Athenzum 1% May 583/2 Lest it shonld be supposed that 
no Lawrence could pass for the artillery, 1876 Lupsock 
Etem, Edue,in Contemp. Kee. June 79 
in any extra subject. 

+18. To succeed, to be successful. Ods. 

1400 Destr. Troy 8295 Vhan Troiell.. Wald haue led the 
lord o-lyue to be towne; But..Thai pullid hym with pyne, 
but passid bai noght. 1481 Caxton Godefroy ccviii. 304 
They ansuerd that it shold be hard to be had, not with- 
stondyng they muste essaye, ffor they myght passe in none 
other maner. 13589 Nasne Martins Mouths Minde Wks. 
(Grosart) I. r61 Howe they meane than to proceede (if they 
passe) shall bee a Mumchannce for me. 


VII. To go beyond, exceed, excel, surpass. 


+19. To exccl, to surpass; to go to excess, Obs. 
€1380 Wyciir Jiks. (1880) 392 Pou3 pai be lesse in oo 
chirche, pai passen in an-ober. ¢1394 7. Pi. Crede 846 
Paraunter y mizte Passen par auenture, & in som poynt 
erren, ¢€1440 /pomydou 916 In alle the feld was none so 
wight, But if it were my lord the kynge, For he is passand 
in every thynge. 1526 SxeLton Magay/. 1401 So dyd he 
excede & passe. a1s2eg — PA. SParowe 151 Because that 
she dyd pas In poesy to endyte. 1573-80 Barat Am. P 
169 Onely Demosthenes passeth, or excelleth. 1602 Life 
T. Cromwell v. iii. 123 My faith compar'd with thine as 
much shall pass As doth the diamond excel the glass. ¢1611 
Crapman /éiad . 594 The fairest man .. Of all the Greeks, 
save Peleus’ son, who pass‘d for gen’ra! frame. 

th. guasi-impersonal, /f passes: it exceeds all 
ordinary limits, passes description, ‘beats every- 
thing’. Oés. 

1549 Cnatoner tr. Evasot. on Folly K ij, It passeth, 
to see what sporte and passetyme the Godds them selues 
hate, at suche folie of these selie mortall men. 1599 
Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsiey VII, 352, 
I, hearing her,.. led her such a dance in the dark as it 

asses, 1606 Snaxs. 7. §& Cr. 1. ii.178 There was such 
laughing, and Jlellen so blusht, and Paris so chaft, and all 
the rest so Jaught, that it past. @1658 Cirvetann IFAs. 

1687) 376 You eee such Hurly-burly that it passes. 1689 

HADWELL Busy F, 1. i, And were as merry as pass'd. 

VIII. 20. Of events: To go on or proceed in 
the course of things ; to take place, occur, happen. 
Formerly with indirect obj.: see quot. 1542. 

ais4z Wvatr Let. in Wks, (1861) p. xix, That L shonld 
write and declare such things as haue passed me whilst 
I was in the Emperor's Court. 1g90 Spenser F. Q.1. i. 30 
If he did know Of straunge adventures, which abroad did 
pas. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 173 Heav'n is for thee too 
high To know what passes there. 1732 BerKeLEey Afciphr. 
un. § 25, Lam attentive to alt that passes. 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wortu Afora/ T,L. iii. 17 Reflect coolly upon what has passed. 
1855 Macavutay fist. Eng. xvi. Il. 726 Intelligence of 
what was passing was conveyed to the Lord President. 

IX. Used in reference to process of law. 

(AF. Passer, ae, to proceed, go on: cf. the legal sense of 
‘process ‘, ‘proceedings '.) 

21. Of a jury (assize, inquest): To sit in inquest 
on or efor; to decide or adjudicate de/qeen parties; 
to give a verdict for or against. arch. 

{1293 Veardks, 20 § 21 Edw. / (Rolls) 399 Lassise passe, 


ke dyt ke Willem sun pere..ne mornt poynt seysy. /drd. 
or [see 22 below), @13977 Liber Assisarnm (Repts. of 


Edw. It, ed. 1679) 5 Si lassise passe pur le demandant. 


tly 62,000 passed 


523 


fbid. 46 EtYassise passa sur le point contre le barun et la feme.] 
13.. Hvang, Nicod, 243 in Herrig Archiv LUE. 96 Fle 
chesed a quest, on him to pas. 1437 Rodls of Purtt. WV. 509/2 
If the seid Thomas Stamford, perceyve that eny enquest 
woll not passe with his entent. 1442 ‘I. Beexincron Corr. 
(Rolls) Tl. 215 We avis..not lightly to passe upon suche 
graunts of your demaynnes. 1454 No/ls of Parlt, V. 239/2 
By the Jurre that passed betwene the said Duke and the 
said Thomas, it was founde that the same Thomas was 
Sylty. 1473 Sir J. Paston in /. Lert. ILI, 84 The jurye that 
passyd again Saundre. 1495 dce¢11 fen. VL, c. 2t Such 
i a as passen and ben impanelled upon issues joined 

etween partie and partie in the Courtes of the same Citie. 
1599 Warn. Faire Wom, 1, 1209 Master Shiriff, ye shal not 
need to returne any lury to passe upon him, for he hath 
pleaded gnilty. 1688 ¥rnd. Ho. Comme. (1803) X, 22 Jurors, 
which pass upon Men in ‘I'ryals for Iigh ‘Treason, ought 
to be Preeholders, 1752 J. Lournian Form of Process 
(ed, 2) 203 The Clerk saith to the Prisoner ‘.. these Men 
which yon shall hear called ..are to pass between onr 
Sovereign Lord the King and you, upon ‘Trial of your Life 
and Death*, 1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Nov. 2/1 Judge Stephen 
has decided that a jury could not be trusted to pass npon 
the question of Endacott's good faith. rg90r N. Amer. Res. 
Feb. 248 Sheriffs’ juries should never be asked to do more 
than pass upon the estates of the alleged Innatics, ° 

b. To serve or ‘sit’ on (zefon, tiv) a jury, 
assizc, or trial, 

1574 lVaterf. Arch. in voth Rep. Hist. JESS. Comme. 
App. v. 333 Thinhahitanntes .. used to passe in juries of 
triall. 597 in Ferguson & Nanson Junie. Ree. Cardisle 
(1887) 277 Vf thes [slander] may goe unpunished, it is not 
for noe honest man..to pass upon any jury. 2752 J. 
Loutman ‘orm af Process (ed. 2} 40 With a’ List uf the 
Assizers Names and Designations, that are to pass upon his 
Assize, Alot. JFuryvman's Oath (Se. Criminal Cases), Vou 
fifteen swear by Almighty God .. yon will truth say and no 
truth conceal, in so far as you are to pass on this assize. 

ce. Of a court, a judge, the law: To adjudicate, 
pass sentence wpar,or. Also transf. (With ¢adirec! 
passive.) 

1532 Tinnate Pathw. Script. Wks. (Parker Soc. 1848) rr 
When the law hath passed upon us, and condemned us to 
death, x:gq45 Ravxoto Ayrth Mankynde Prol. Cij, Vf 
enery thynge in this wourdle shuld be wayed and passyd 
vpon after this sorte. 1586 A. Day Hug. Secretary 1. (1625) 
137 The laws must further passe vpon him. 1605 Suags. 
Lear i. vii. 24 We may not passe vpon his life Without the 
forme of lustice. 1640 D. Cawonry Three Serm. (1641) 12 4 
Commission of Oyer and ‘ferminer, which passes upon life 
and death, 1680 [licxexincint warn Fryad Wks. 19716 
II, 208 The wicked World, .cannot pass upon it..till they 
have first defiled it with Lies and Slanders. @ 1863 CP. 
Daty in€t. Conun, Pleas, New Vork in Heradd § Geneatog, 
(1863) 345 Ie does not fall within the sphere of my judicial 
doty to pass upon that question, 1896 Law Fines C. 491/1 
The conception of a judge to pass on questions of law, and 
a jury to pass on questions of fict. 

22. Of a verdict, sentence, or jndgement: To be 
rendered, given, or pronounced ; of justice: To be 
executed; + (rarely) of a case or suit: To be de- 
termined or decided (quot. 1453). 

[1293 Feardhs. 20 § 21 Edw. 7 401 Unkes jugement ne 
assa sur le verdyt de le assise: kar, apres le Assise passe, 
les partyes aveyent jour pur oyer lur jugement ; e la partye 
demandant ne voleyt plays venyr en Court. /étd, 41a 
Entre ky e ky passa le jugement?] 1380 in Iforstmann 
Altenglische Legenden (1878) 1. 32/2 Pe sentence, mayden, 
asoyleb be, Whon_ pat hit paieen on me. 1453 Alls a/ 
Parit, V. 267/2 Wf., the mater pleded passe or be demed 
for the Pleintif therin, 1580 Sinsey /s. xvi. ii, O, let my 
sentence passe from thine own face. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt, Eng. 1. xxxix. (1739) §9 After Verdict, Judgment passed 
according to the letter of the Law. 2771 Gotusu. ffisé. 
Zing. Vt, 82 A similar sentence passed against some of his 
adherents. 2818 Jas. Mut. Srié, fidta HW. iv. v. 199 Before 
his arrival, unlimited condemnation liad passed on the whule 
of his proceedings. 1891 Law Nef. Weekly Notes 78/2 
The verdict and judgment passed for the plaintiff. 

+b. Of the accused: To undergo trial and sen- 
tence ; to be sentenced. Oés. rare, 

1533 Lo. Berners Muon Ixxxii. 254 To dyssymell the 
matter vayleth not, syn that Huon must passe by ingement ; 
howe saye you, shall he be hangyd or drawen? 


XX. +23. To care, to reck. (Usually with 
negative.) Ods. a. Const. for: fo pass for, lo care 


for, regard, mind. 

1548 Upat, ete. Erasm. Par. Acts 60 Paule and Sylas, 
not passyng for theyr whyppyng..prayed and song ania 
1565-73 Durh. Depos. (Surtecs) 109 She. said that she dyd 
not passe yfall ropers were hanged. 21568 Ascuam Scholem. 
1 (Arb) 82 They passe for no Doctores: They mocke the 
Pope: They Bile on Luther. 1606 G. W[ooncocke] /7is¢, 
fustine xv. 61 Neither doe I passe greatly for my life, 1633 
G. Hersert Temple, Forerunners vi, Vet if you go, } passe 
not; take your way. ap H. M. tr. Erasm, Collog. 292, 1 
do not so munch pass for the body. 

tb. Const. of (cf. to reck of), on, upon. Obs. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 24 The scoldying of brathels 
is no more to bee passed on then the sauekyng of welle 
wheles. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V 212 For he passed 
litle, either of the pein of his seruannt, or of his charge and 
expence. 1555 Epen Decades 12 Thinhabitantes passe not 
onthem, 1861 1. Hony tr. Castigiione's Courtyer 11. (1§77) 

-Hj, In our countrey of Lumbardy these matters are not 
passed vpon. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 47, 1 passe 
of my honour more than life. 1598-9 [see d]}. 

+e. Const. with zr/fz. or a¢. To care, concern 
oneself, tronble oneself; to scruple, hesitate, stickle; 
to take any heed; to ‘mind’, object. Ods. 

1548 Upatt Eras, Par. Luke 4 ¥° couetous Phariseis 
passed lesse at the violacion or breakyng of gods 1 ay 
then of their tradicions. 1849-62 StERNHoLp & H. /'s. 
Iv. 22 Of frendship to neglect the bandes they passe or care 
no whit. 1563 //omilies u. Place Prayer i. (1859) 349 Much 


PASS. 


wicked people pass nothing to resort to the church. 1578 
-Strockwoon Sern, 24 tug. Aij b, | passe very little to be 
iudged of them. a@1625 KE. Cuatoner Sie Seri, (1629) 149 
‘Yo retaine it, it passeth not to forgoe halfe her controversies, 
+d. Const. with clause, becoming at length 
object of fass; in later use with obj. sb, = care for, 
regard. Ods, 

Cf. *T care not who he is’, ‘ Not regarding his entreaties. 

1549 in Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) p. lii, He passythe 
not what he saythe, nor what he dothe, so that he may 
satisfie his vngodlie desires. 13gr Roninson tr. Jore's Utop, 
it. viii. (2895) 255 Nor the Vtopians passe not how many of 
them they bring to distraction, 1573 ‘Vusser //nsé. (1878) 
oq ‘Three poles to a hillock (1 pas not how lung). a 1617 
Bayne On Coloss. (1634) 440 Passe not you who doth give 
sentence against you. 1633 G. Herueer femple, Fore- 
runners ii, } passe not, J, ain of the rest hecome, 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is cldtered v. ae! fin. Signiors, for 
ace ] pass you not, though I let you pass; for in truth 

pass not of yon. @ 1641 Be. Mounracu sicts § Mou. iv. 
(1642) 270 Not passing his much and often intreaties she 
continued her refusall. 1647 H. More Seng of Sond 1. xiii, 
[Ile) deemed it no small disgrace ‘That that bold youngster 
should so little passe His learned speech. 

te. With emphatic expansion: 40 pass nothing 
al all, not lo pass a fly, pin, straw, whit, Obs. 

1556 OLD Antichrist 132 They passe not a pynne of the 
Magistrates. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath Vref. 5 So for 
the reprochfull words of the backbiting Zoilus | passe not 
a strawe, 1973 G. Harvey Letter-d4. (Camden) 27 He.. 
said he passid not ani thing at al of there displeasure. 1579 
‘Pomson Cafern's Serm,. ¢ int. 54.2 We passe not a flie for i, 
@ 1592 Gur, Adphonsust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 228 Whoe'er it be, 
Pdo not passa pin. 1610 Dav festicne/s iii. (5615) 63 Nor 
doe we passe a whit what lew or Gentile can say against it. 

AT. Elliptical or absolute uses of Bor C. 

24. Fencing, To make a pass; to thrust, lunge. 
Const, or, efor. 

1595 Saviowo /’ractice xx xj, You may suddenly passe with 
your left foot ..and turne your point vider his Rapier. 
1598 TB. Jonson Av, Man in inn 1. v. 11616) 17 Bol. A 
well-experiene'd hand would passe vpon you, at pleasure. 
Mat. How meane you, Sir, passe vpon me? Sof Why, 
thus Sir(make a thrust at me) come in. 1601 Suaks. 77ee4, VO 
ur i. 48 Nay, and thou passe vpon me, He no more with 
thee, 1602 — //an?. vii, 309 Laertes, you bat dally, T pray 
you passe with your best violence. 1602 Marstus Antonio's 
eve ili, And ifa horned divell should burst forth, | would 
passe on him witha mortall stocke. 1700 Devons Palamon 
& tre. 196 They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 
bore ‘Their Corslets, 7 

25. Confuring. To cause any object to pass, as 
hy magic, from one person or place to another. 

1589 Jasguil's Ret. Diij, No body knowes haw it came or 
how it went, for, since she was delivered, (passe and repasse) 
the childe was neuer heard of. 1627 H. Burton Bart. Pope's 
Bail Vip, Ded. 19 They are like cunning Inggiars, that can 
passe and repasse at pleasure. 

6. Canésand Dice. a. In primero, poker, ete.: 
To throw np one’s hand, retire from the game. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Diad. iii. 26, Lam come to passe 
againe. 2917 Rion A/ma t. 284 As ina luckless gamester's 
place, She would not play, yet must not puss, 1816 SincrR 
fist. Cards 246 When the first player says Pass, every one 
is obliged to discard, notwithstanding any one may have an 
ace or a six in hand. @1889 Aserican foyle in Farmer 
Americanisnes, *¢ pass‘ is a term used in draw poker, to 
signify that a player throws up his hand, and retires from 
the game, 

b. In cuchre, napoleon, ele.: To decline or 
voluntarily forgo one's opportunity (as of making 
the tramp): sce Eucure sd, 1, 

1884 Aneel. Brit. ed. 9) XVI. 229/1 The eldest hand 
nity decline to play, when he says ‘EP pass’. If the eldest 
hand passes, the next player to the left has a sintilar option 
of standing or passing, and so on all round. .. Hf all pass, the 
hand is not played. 

+c. To win in the game of Passace, q.v. Obs. 

1600 Munxpay & Dravron Sir %. Oldcastle F iv, Hunt. 1 
must hane the dice, What do we play at? Sugi Passage if 
ze please... //ar. George, You are out. Gine me the dice, 

passe for twentie pound, 1680 [see Passack 15]. @ 1700 
BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Passage, a Camp-Game, with three 
Dice, Doublets, making up ‘Ven or more, to Pass or Win, 
any other Chances lose. rz2g in A'ew Cant. Dict. 

27. a. To pass the ball at Fvotball, etc,: sec 46 b. 

1888 [see sense 46]. 

b, (0. S.) To throw and catch a ball: sce quot. 

1889 Jrul Amer. Kotkdore WV. No. 5 In New England 
the ordinary term used to express the throwing and catching 
of a ball by two or more persons is fass. ‘ Let's go ont and 


pass’. 
B. Transitive uses. (Krom A V, VI, VIL) 
Trans. of A V. 


I. To go by (something). 

28. To go by, to proceed past (a person or thing); 
lo leave behind or on one side as one goes on. 

e12g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 273/530 Po heo pe croiz i-passede 
hadden: a-3ein to be weie he cam. 13.. Relig. Preces fr. 
Thornton MS. 39 Swa pat nan houre passe the pat pou 
ne sall be swetely ocupyed. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 564 he 
perlouse pointtes pat passe you behones, Hit is vnlike 
any lede with his liffe pas. 1461 J. Paston in P. Lett, 1.3 
There have not passid Thetford, not passyng cece. 1585 
T. Wasutxcton tr. Vicholayp's Voy. u. ii. 31, [We] followed 
on along the coast. .to passe the cape Malee. 1615 CiiaPMaNn 
Odyss, Vt, 306 Thus, passing him, she to the virgins went. 
1784 Cowerr Tasé 1. 211 Time, as he passes us, has a dove's 
wing, Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound, 1842 
Tennyson Six Galahad 81 So pass I hostel, hall, and grange. 
Mod, Many carriages seed the door. T never pass the 
spot without thinking of him. id 

b. To get to the other side of; to avoid, escape. 

Obs. or dial, 

1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4603 To passe pat persecu- 


PASS. 


cioune, 1894 R. Rew Poems 88 (E. D. D.) The herds wad 
gang five mile aboot Tae pass this lanely brae. 

T 509. fg. To go by withont attending to; to 
leave unnoticed ; to neglect, disregard, omit. Oés. 

¢1380 Wreuir H’ks. (1880) 448 Wedding wip bes newe 
hilawis, passinge pe wedding wib goddis Iawe, makib pes 
newe rotun sectis. 1595 Suaxs. John n. i, 258 If you fondly 

asse our proffer'd offer. 1607 — Cer. 1. ili. 207 Vou should 
fone ta'ne th' aduantage of his Choller, And pass‘d him 
vnelected. 1643 Sra ‘I. Browne Aelig. Aled. 1. § 29, I 
wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pass that 
great and indisputable Miracle, the cessation of Oracles. 
1645 E:vei.yn Diary 21 May, We dined at Sienna, where we 
could not passe admiring the great church. 
b. To omit in narration, to leave unmentioned, 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. wv. xxxiii. 156 
Other goodly ordinances, which I passe with silence. 1616 
R.C. Times Whistle 1. 469 Yo passe the papist and tbe 
Lutheran, Their trans and consubstantiation. 1697 DryDEn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 239 Nor must we pass untold sale Arms 
they wield. Ibid. ut. 41s, I pass the Wars that spotted 
Linx s make With their fierce Rivals, for the Females sake. 
1890 {Yes 6 Dec, 12/4 We may pass the cleaning-rod and 
the downhill position; they are not of much consequence. 

e. U.S, To omit payment of (a dividend, ete.), 

1890 Financial News 7 July, A few days ago the National 
Bank of —~ passed its interim dividend, and now .. the 
Banco Nacional of —— has suspended specie payments, 

+d. 7o pass one's flag (Naval), to decline pro- 
motion to flag rank, and become a retired Captain. 

1805 Newson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VIL. 41 When you 
anaes your Flng, I wrote my regret that the Service was to 
lose your ahilities at Sea. 

II. ‘fo go throngh, across, or over (something). 

30. To go from side to side of, or across, to 
cross (a sea, channel, river, barrier, frontier, monn- 
tain-range); also (less frequently), to go through, 
traverse (a forest, way, street). 

To pass the pikes: see PiKr. 

e12g0 Beket 1773 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.137 For godes loue: ne 
passe noust pe se. a 1300 Crrsor .W. 12375 Pan he yode be 
flum to pass. ¢1380 Sir Ferwaid. 3523 So bat god me 
graunty grace, be brigge of Mantrible saf to pace. 1430-40 
Ivne. Bochas vi. ii. (7558) 3b, They of Almayne the Alpes 
dyd pace. 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 14 The fyrst 
people..so entred & passed the reed see. 1579 Gosson Sc/. 
Adbnse (Acb,) 36 They.. are .. pointed at commonly as they 
passe the strectes. 31590 SpeNsER /. Q. 1. v. 33 They pas 
the bitter waues of Acheron. rg91 Suaks. 7%v0 Gent. wv. iii, 
24 The waies are dangerous to passe. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
1. 776 To keep These Gates for ever shut, which none can 
pass Without my op‘ning. 1673 Rav Journ. LowC, 23 They 
--measure their way in these countreys, by the tine they 
spend in passing it. 1743 T. Jones in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 405, 15,000 men.. had passed the 
bridge at Aschaffenburg. 2819 Byeox Juan 1. cv, He could, 
perhaps, have pass‘d the Hellespont, As once .. Leander, 
Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 1871 Frenman Morn, Cong. 
IV. xviii. 221 At Cambridge the river and the marshy ground 
beyond had to be passed. 

b. Of a book or printed work: To go through 
(the printing-press, or suecessive editions). ? Ods. 

1665 PAil. Trans. I. 104 Which hath already so far passed 
the Press, 1792 Wuuchausen's Tram, Vref. 4 This Work... 
has passed several editions within a short period, 

+31. To pierce, to penctrate: said of a spear or 
other weapon, also of the person driving it. Ods. 

1588 Parke tr. Wendoza’s l/tst. China 331 Their weapons 
are strong bowes and arrowes..wherwith they will pierce 
and passe a shirt of mayle or plate coate. 1630 Cart. Sait 
Trav. & Adz. 12 Ae the sound of the charge, he passed the 
Turke throw the sight of his Beaver, face, head, and all. 
1718-20 Pore //iad xvi. 567 From strong Patroclus’ hand 
the javelin fled, And pass'd the groin of valiant ‘Thrasymed. 

32. fig. To go or come through in the way of 
a course of study or treatment, experience or suffer- 
ing; esp. to experience, undergo, endure, put up 
with, suffer, Now usually pass through (58 b). 

1340 Hampoie Psalter cxxiii. Psat pat ere passid be 
perils of pis warld. ¢1q00 Destr. Troy 12704 Thies passet 
the perellis of the pale ythes, Houit_on the hegh sea, held 
hom o ferre. 1563-7 Bucnanan Refora, St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) r2 In thre jeris thyr regentis sal pas be degreis the 
hail cours of dialectic, logic, physik, and metaphysik. 1582 
N. Licneriecn tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xv. 39b, 
Hauing past many troubles and daungers_ upon the sea, 
1§88 Parke tr. MVendoza's Hist. China 252 The Spaniardes 
..Temained a good while, and passed great heate. 2604 
Suaxs. O%A. 1. iii. 132 The Storie of my life, From yeare 
to yeare: the Battaile, Sieges, Fortune, That I haue_ past. 
1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox v. 239 With- 
drawing himself secretly out of that Province (where he had 

assed so many perills), 2955 J. Suesseare Lydia (1769) 

I. 191 After having past the previous ceremonies. 1849 
M. Arnotp Consolation ii, And countless beings Pass count- 
less moods. 

b. Zo pass one’s time, life, etc. : see 44. 

33. To get through the process of being con- 
sidered, examined, and approved. a. Said of a 
measure approved by or carried in Parliament ; 
hence, to be agreed to, accepted, sanctioned by 
(anybody). 70 pass the seals, to receive royal (or 
other) sanction or ratification expressed by sealing. 

1429 Rolls of Parit. WV. 34372 In alle thynges that owith to 
passe and be agreed be the seide Counsell: 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. m1. i, 29 Hath he not pass'd the Noble, and the Com- 
mon? 1667-8 Pepys Diary 5 Feh., An Act of Comprehen- 
sion is likely to pass this Parliament, for admitting of all 
persnasions ia feigien to the public observation of their 
particular worship. 1670 Lp. Roos in 1afh ep. Hist, ATSS. 
Comm, App. v.14 My Bill hath passed the Lords House 
and was this day read in the Monse of Commons, 1710 
Lond. Gas. No. 4728/3 Their Commissions are passing the 
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Seals accordingly. 1725 Berxetey Let, 7o Prior 3 June 
Wks. 1871 IV. 111 Yesterday the Charter passed the Privy 
Seal. a Funius Lett. \xiy. 327 These bills passed the 
honse of lords .. such bills could never have passed the 
house of commons without his knowledge. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. $335 Estimates ..were approved, and passed 
the common seal of the Corporation. 

b. Said of a person or thing that goes satis- 
factorily through a test, trial, or examination: to 
undergo and come ont successfully; to come up to 
the standard required by (the examiners or exam- 
ination) ; to he allowed hy. 

1536 CromwenL Let. 6 Dec. in Merriman Life §& Lett. 
(xg02) 11, 38 This maner of dealing .. is suche as I am right 
sory to see pass you that shuld be a man of honestie. 1599 
Craapman Afum. Days Mirth Plays 1873 1. 63 Thea have 
yon passed the ful list of experiment. 1653 H. Morr Auntid. 
Ath, w iii, (1712) 47, There is nothing in Nature but what 
passes the Approbation of a Knowing Principle. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 438 ?3 All things among Men of Sense and Con- 
dition should pass the Censure, and have the Protection, of 
the Fye of Reason. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) II. xbvi. 
B08 On the bales .. being weighed over or ‘passing the 
scale'.. 1858 Hoce J ‘eg. Atngd. 616 All [Russian Rhubarb] 
that does not pass this examination is burned, 1885 Waxch. 
Fram, v1 Nov. 3/1 Very few..could pass even the most 
elementary exainination. aigot Besant Five Vears’ Tryst 
(1902) 26 Vou'll pass your exams with distinction; you'll get 
appointments. 

ec. To pass muster: see MUSTER. 

TIT. To go beyond, surpass, exceed. (fr. A VIT.) 

34, To go beyond (a point or place); to over- 
shoot (a mark); to outrun, outstrip in a race; 


to rise above, surmount. 

1362 Lanxci, 7. 22, A. 1. 164 Sopnesse ., seide bote Iuyte, 

Rote prikede on his palfrey nnd passede hem alle. 1375 
Larsour Bruce xx. 432 The lord dowglass .. passit wes All 
the folk that wes chassand then. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Aat.’s 7. 
2231 Flor gentil mercy oghte to passen right. ¢ 2400 
Maunpev. (Roxb,) iii. 8 In pis ile ¢s tes mount Cancase pat 
passez pe clowdes. @ 142 tr. A/teden Harl. Contin. (Rolls) 
VIL sog The see overflowide and passide the clyves. 1585 
T. Wasnixcton tr. Vicholay's Toy. ww. xxiv. 14a Mount 
Athos is so high, that it passeth the skies. 1891 R. Ex.is 
Catullus iv. 4 Nor yet a timber o'er the waves alertly flew 
She might not aim to pass it. 

35. To go heyond or outside of; to overstep 
(bounds, limits) ; to transgress. fig. To go heyond 
(one’s province, warrant, knowledge, ete.). 

¢1320 Cast, Love 1057 Pat hose passede Godes heste, He 
scholde he myn. 1362 Lanct. /. Pd. A.t. 102 He pat passep 
pat poynt is a-postata in pe ordre. ¢1380 Wryeur Sed, 
Wks, T11, 346 Pis stiward passip his power, & failib in 
governaunee of be Chirche. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Armys 
(S.T.S.) 119 Aad haklis it nevertheles ia his rycht renle, 
that is, pas nocht his mesure. 1860 Davs tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 115, Let hym loke..that in no wyse he doe passe 
the boundes of his conimission. 1604 T. Waicut Passions 
(1620) 114 Let not the cobler passe his pantofle. 1607 Crar- 
MAN Bussy dAmtois Plays 1873 13.6 A poore staid fisher. 
nan, that neuer past His countries sight. 1754 Gray Progr. 
Poesy 98 He pass'd the flaming bounds of f lace and Tinie. 
1784 Cowrer ask vi. 192 He marks the bounds which 
Winter may not pass, And blunts his pointed fury. 

36. To exceed or he beyond the compass or 
range of (any faculty or expression); to be too 
great for, transcend, 

1382 Wvyeiir PAi2. iv. 7 And the pees of God, that passith 
al witt, kepe 3oure hertis and vndirstondingis in Crist Jhesu 
oure Lord. 1413 Pilg. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 73 Hit 
passed his wytte, thenne muste hit nedes passen the power 
of his speche. 1589 R. Roninson Gold. Alirr. (1851) 6 It 
passeth all my skill the halfe for to indite. 1624 R. Daven- 
port City Nighicap 1. i, in Hazl Dodsley XIIL. 106 Where 
each word stands so well-plac‘d, that it passes Inquisitive 
detraction to correct. 170xr Norris /deal World 1. vi. 364 
It passes all comprehension to conceive such a thing. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 229 To express .. that grief which 
passes show. . 

37. To surpass or excel in some quality ; to surpass 


or exceed in degree. arch. 

¢3230 Hali Meid. 43 Alswa passed meiden onont te mihte 
of meidenhad, widewen & iweddede. nes Beket 103% For 
gold ne passeth no3t in bountd so moche leode iwis, As 
digaité of preosthod passeth the lewed man pat is. 1380 
Lay Folks Catech. 61 (amb, MS.) Pis pater noster..passys. 
oper prayers. 1385 Cuavcer /’roé, 448 Of clooth makyng 
.. She passed hem of ypres & of Gaunt. crqgo tr. De fanti- 
tatione 1.1.2 The doctrine of crist passip be doctrine of all 
seintes & holy men. a@1533 Lo. Berners //von Ixxxi. 244 
None coulde ee hym im heaute. 1539 Biste (Great) 
2 Sam. i. 26 Thy loue to me was wonderfull, passyng the 
loue of wemen. 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D’Acosta's fist. 
indies v1. ii. 83 Ethiopia passeth A firike and Barbarie in heat, 
1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) HI. 25/2 The Milk ..has a 
sweetness..which passes ordinary Milk, 28530 NEALE Afed, 
ffymmns (1869) 17 Of rival towas thon passest all. 


b. To exceed in number, measurement, or 


amount. Now rare. 

1300 Cursor AM, 1237 Adam had pastd nine hundret yere, 
Nai seleut pof he wex vnfere. 1375 Barsour Lruce v. 198 
‘Thai in hy assemblit then, Passand, y trow, a thousand 
men. ¢ 1440 Generydes 5954 Ffrom hens it passith not a myle 
or twayne. ee Sir J. Paston ia Lett. 1]. 329 The utter- 
most pryse had not ydv. mark. 31892 Davies Jmort. 
Sod vu. xx. (1714) 54 Tho' they in Number pass the Stars 
of Heav'a. 1618 Cutarman //esiod 183 Let Jove steep the 
grass Three days together, so he do not pass An ox’s hoof in 
depth. 1874 Micktetnwaite Afod, Par. Churches 164 The 
whole chest shouid not much pass fonr feet in height. 


+38. To get beyond (a stage or condition of life 
or existence). Ods. (exc. ee from 34). 

1318 SuorEnAM Poems (E. E.T, 5.) 74/2211 On wenddep, 
poper abyde schel [H]wet oper passeb age By kende. 14.. 


PASS. 


Tundale's Vis. 1464 A biissed soule y may pe calle For bou 
art passed thy paynes alle. ¢1450 Gesta Kom. x, 3 (Hark. 
MS.) Withonte dowte, whenne we shu! passy pis He. he 
shal gelde to vs be fowrefold. cxsz0o Barctay Afirr. Ga. 
Alanners (1570) Evjb, When he passed childe, And come 
to mannes estate. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20, I 
am passed my PUTERLONS and Iam saned. 1552 Huzoet, 
Passe hoyes age, 67 ¢ hebis, uel pueris excedere, 161% 
Bince 1 Cor. vil. 36 1f she_passe the floure of her nage. 1685 
Eve.yn Diary 15 Sere On purpose that they might whilst 
yonag pass that fatal disease. 
+b. To go beyond or exceed (a defined time). 
1384 Cuaucer . Fame 1. 392 How he forswore hym (ul 
falsly,.. And Salsly gan hys terme pace, 1607 Minpirton 
Afich, Ternz us. iii, 342, 1 never pass my month, you know. 


IV. 39. 70 pass the lips, tthe mouth of: \o come 


out of the mouth of, he spoken or uttered by. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 115 b, Kepe it in the, 
that it passe not thy mouth. ¢1611 Ciapman /Jiad 1. 493 love 
at this sat silent; nota word In long space pass'd him. 1755 
1J, Watro.e Lett. fo Alann 15 June, I wiltdesehibe him to 
you, if I can, but don’t let it pass your lips. 18:9 SHELLEY 
Prom, Uub. t. 219 Mother, let not aught Of.. evil pass 
again My lips. 

C. Causative uses. 

I. 40. To cause or enable (a person or thing) to 
go, proceed, or make his way anywhere; to carry, 
conyey, send: usually with prep. or adv, specifying 
the direction, etc.; ¢s7. to convey across a river, 
a ferry, etc., to transport. 

1533 Lo. Berners //xox clvi. 597 Me thyake ye be none 
of the fayrey, wherfore I am not contente that I hane passed 
you over, 1685 T. Wasnixcton tr. Vicholay's Voy. ve xxiv. 
140 The way whereby Xerxes passed his army. 1600 E, 
Browunt tr. Conestagzto 30 The most of them were barkes to 
passe horse and munition. 1611 Cotcr., Pile trigone, a 
triangle peece of yron to Le thrown at a ring, throngh which 
he that passes it wins the game. 1698 F'rven Acc. £. dadia 
4 P. 126, ] sent to the Havaldar, to know when he would 
Pass us up the Gaot. 1922 Dr For Plague (Rtldg.) 164 
Every vagrant Person may..be..pass'd back to their last 
legal Settlement. 17981. ALteN f/ist, Vermont 254 A canal 
. sufficient to pass boats of 25 tons burthen into said lake. 

+b. refi. = intr, to pass, proceed, depart, cross. 

¢1g00 Lancelot 362 So the king proponit And for to pas 
hyme one the morne disponit. 161g Cuarman Odjss. x1v. 
ratte pass‘d him for the Pylian shore to find His long-lost 
father. ‘ 
te. With double object: To send or convey 


(a thing) over or across (a place). Obs. rare. 

1s12 W, Knicut in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 199 Which 
can shew yow.. with what besynes thei [the Souniasast 
haue passyd thaire Artiliarie the grete mountaynys, 

41. ‘To make (a thing) go in any specific manner 
or direction; to move, draw, push (a thing); as 
to pass one’s hand over, to pass one’s eye over (to 
glance rapidly or cursorily over), fo fass a wet 
sponge over (often fig. to obliterate the memory 
of), fo pass the sweeper over a floor, to pass a rope 
or string round anything. 

1z0s Anpison Sfaly 434, J had only time to pass my Eye 
over the Medals, which are in great Number. 1853 M. 
Arxoto Sofrad g4 O'er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed, 1859 Jernson Avittany ii. 21 Washing_their 
hands by having water passed over them. 1869 Smvte 
Sailor's Word-bh,, To pass, ..to take certain turns of a rope 
round a yard, etc. 1868 Yates Mock Ahead u. ii, He had 
passed the wet sponge over the slate containing any records 
of his early life. 1896 Adibutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 437 Uf... the 
nurse ennnot pass the catheter into the orifice at once. 
Afod. Pass a rope round its hind legs. ‘ 

+b. = pass through: to pass through a sieve, etc. 

1530 Pauscr. 654/2, Ye sasse, ..1 left hym_passynge of 
synfamon. 1639 J. W. tr. Gutbert's Char, Physic. 1. 66 
‘Two, searses or sieves to passe bitter things. 


42. To cause to pass or go by. Yo pass in re- 
view: (orig.) Ail. To cause (troops) to march by 
for inspection; hence fg. to cause writings or pro- 
ceedings to pass before the eye or mind for exam- 


ination or scrutiny. 

1852 Grote Greece wt. Ixix. IX. 24 Here .. Cyrus, halting 
three days, passed the army in review. 1865 M. Arxoio 
Ess. Crit.it. 1875) 52 ‘The works of other writers ..might also 
..he passed under the Academy's review. 1878 Brownine 
La Saistaz 162 Passing tightly in review What seemed 
hits and what seemed misses in a certain fence-play. 

43. To cause or allow (a person or thing) to go 


past or through some barrier or obstruction. 

x612 Swans. Went. 7. 1. it. 57 Madam, if't plense the 
Queene to send the babe, I know not what J shall incurre, 
to passe it, Haning no warrant, 1867 Maccrecor Voy, 
Alone (1868) 39, I had letters..for the highest authorities to 

ass the Roh Roy as an article entered for the Paris Exhi- 
Bieon. 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 215/1 The men who pass 
tohacco, wine, and spirits into England..by contraband. 

44. To cause or allow to pass or go hy, to spend 
(time, or any portion of time, one’s life, a season, 
etc.): sometimes merely in reference to staying 
throngh or to the end, as /o pass the winter at a 
place; but oftener with reference to occupation or 
mode, as fo pass one’s time in sleep, pass a pleasant 
evening, pass an anxious day. Cf. pass away 


60 f), pass forth (62 c). 

ie ear I. r1g Thus passen thei that wofull 
ee foid, 11}. 316 Thus passen thei a day or tuo. 1594 
Suans. Rich. 7//,1. iv. 2 O, Thane past a miserable night, 
So full of fearefull Dreames, of vgly sights [ctc.]. 1674 
Bovie £xcell. Theol, 1.i. 35 A very pleasant way of passing 
one’s time. 1709-10 Appison Tatler No. 153 215A Friend.. 
invites me to pass the Evening at his Ilouse. 1779 J. Moore 


PASS. 


View Soc. Fr. 1. \vi. 63 He generally passes the summer 
in the country. 1859 Gro. Exior A. Sede xxiv, Those 
whose lives are passed in bumble eyegaay work, 1860 
Tuackeray Round. Papers, Lazy idle Boy (1876) x, 1 had 
oceasion to pass a weck in the autumn in the little old town 
of Coire. 1878 J. C. Moatson Giddon 2 The longest period 
he ever passed at school were two years at Westminster. 
+b. ?To cause to pass away, dispel. Ods. rare. 
1565 Conrer Thesaurus, Acguiescereinre aligua,,.totake 
delight and pleasure in: to passe his sorow and phantasies, 


II. +45. To carry through its stages, transact; 
to bring to an end, to accomplish or exccute (a 


matter, a business); to complete (a voyage). Ods. 

e450 Cou, Afyst. 89 We heseche 3ow of youre pacyens, 
That we pace these materes so lythly away. 1473 Redls of 
Parlt. vi. 66/1 In cas all other things were thoroughly 
passed aad concluded betwixt his Highnes and theym. 1596 
Suaks. 7am. Shr. wv. iv. 57 Then at my todging,..there this 
night Weele passe the businesse priuately and well. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. 1v.i, If you but meditate of what 
is past, And what hee plot to passe, 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone in. v, 1 told his son, brought, hid him here, Where 
he might hear his father pass the deed, 1748 A ason's loy. 11. 
x. 403 The contract being past, it was some satisfaction .. 
to be certain that his preparations were now going on, 

b. To cause or allow (anything proposed) to 
proceed, esp. after examination or scrutiny; to 
carry or gct carried (a measure in larliament, a 
resolution in a meeting); to agree to, declare 
correct, confirm, sanction, endorse. 

1549-6a SternHoitn & Hopkins #s, cxix, 1. 24 They serve 
in stead of conncellours my matters for to passe. 1624 
Carr. Smitu Virginia 185 The greatest matter passed, was 
a Proclamation against the spoile of Cahowes. 1666-7 
Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I. 206 His Majesty came 
yesterday to the Lords’ House, and there past five publick 

ills. 1669 in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 104 
Severall rectoryes and impropriations .. have heen passed 
into patent in the naine of is race. 1705 S. Sewatn Diary 
12 Nov., Brooklin is pass'd to be a ‘Township by the Council. 
1707 Watts Hymn,‘ Life is the time’ vi, Vhere are no acts 
of pardon pass‘d In the cold grave to which we haste. 1799 
tae Writ, (1859) [V. 263 Their majority will pass the 

ill, 1836 Penny cee Y. 296/2 Bayle ..clearly proved that 
he passed his accounts ia an irregular and dishonest manner. 
1863 H. Cox /ms¢it.i. vi. 663 He was required to pass under 
the Great Seal the requisite authority to Cummissioners, 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. x. 483 They began, .to pass 
decrees in utter deftance of the royal authority. 1878 Moxtacu 
Browne Pract. Taxidermy ii. 21, 1 have submitted the 
foregoing to a practical birdcatcher,..and he has ‘ passed" 
it as correct. 1885 Law ep. 29 Ch. Div. 796 A scheme of 
arrangement passed by the shareholders. 1892 A.S, WiLkins 
in Bookman Oct. 26/2 He had already passed for the press 
all the shects of the present volume. 

ce. To allow or enable (a person) to pass an 
examination ; to get (him) through. 

1833 Maxrvat P. Simple xxxviii, Come Mr, Simple, stand 
up again... Don't be afraid, we wish to pass you. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxvii, 1'll pass you .. 7 can con- 
scientiously report you a healthy subject. 1889 Mature 18 
Apr. 577 Ilis first duty..is ¢e Jass his men; aad as our 
systems of examination are at present ordered, the passing 
is more a question of the facts than of the principles. 

+d. To allow (something) lo pass or go un- 
checked or without notice; to ovcrlook, excuse, 
pass over. Obs. 

¢161r Cuapman Zéiad ut 114 An old man will consent to 
pass things past, and what succeeds He looks into. 1768 
Woman of tfonor U1. 212 Pass me this digressinn, 1802 
H. Martin Helen of Glenross 1. 247, 1 tell you, 1 will not, 
cannot pass that boy's bravado. 

III. 46. To cause to go from one to another ; 
to hand over, hand round, hand, transfer. 

1596 Suans, 7a. Shr ww. iv. 45 Uf .. like a Father you 
will deale with him, And passe my daughter a sufficient 
dower, The match is made, and all is done. a 1716 Soutu 
Serm. (1727) 1V. 75 When God makes a Man wealthy and 
potent, he passes a double Obligation upon him. 1824-8 
T. Hook Sayings § Doings 222 (Stratm.) Shall 1 pass you a 
spoon? 1833 MaaavatT /. Siagle xxvii, Desire the seatry 
to pass the word for the butcher; 1 want to speak with him. 
‘bid. xxxv, Pass the word to reduce the cartridges. 1849 
Tuacneray Peadennisii, Vheintelligence was ' passed round ' 
-.in aninstant. @ 1901 Besant Five Vears’ Tryst, ete. (1g02) 
1197 They passed buckets of water from hand to hand. 

b, football, elc. To transfer (the ball) to another 
player on the same side, Also adso/. (sense 27 a), 
Cf. Pass sb.2 12. 

¢1865 F. Wooo Beeton's Football [Assoc.] Rules 36 No 
player shall carry the hall, hold it, throw it, pass it to 
another with his haads, or lift it from the ground with his 
hands. 1888 Irvine, etc. Football, Laws Kugby g It is 
lawful for any player who has the ball to throw it back 
towards his own goal, or to pass it back to any player of his 
own side who is at the time behind him. 52d. 71 Never 
pass blindly, and be very chary of passing at all near your 
own goal, Never throw forward, for it is illegal. 1889 Pad? 
Malt G. 4 Oct. 3/1 Seven years ago hockey was an utterly 
unscientific game... The Moulsey Club was the first to adopt 

assing game, 1900 Fecan, etc. Footbad? etc., Hockey 135 
The ball may often be passed as usefully from forwards to 
halves, or from halves to backs, as in the contrary direction. 

ce. To put into circulation, give currency Lo 
(eoin, or the like): esp. used of putting base coin 
inlo circulation. Also fg. 

1s89 Putrenntam Lng, Poeste m. xix. {Arb.) 237 One whom 
his mistresse burdened with some snkinde speeches which he 
had past ofher. 1634 Woon A’ew Fug. Prosp. (1865) To Rdr., 
There hath beene many scandalonsand false reports past upon 
the Countrey. 180a Maa. Epcewortn Moral 7. (1816) I. xix. 
155 This bank-note. .he was afraid to pass, till all inquiry had 
blown over, 1864 Daily Tel. 28 Nov., Utterers of base coin 
have a trick of passing a bad shilling between two good ones. 

Von. VIL, 
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47. Law. To convey, make over, in legal form 
or with legal effect. 

1587 Lo. Burteicn in Collect. (0. H.S.) I. 204 You passe 
«a lease to the Ladie Stafford. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. 
xvi. §186 Nor does it at all alter the Case..no more than it 
excuses the Force, and passes the Right, when 1..deliver 
my Purse myself to a Thief, whoa demands it with a Pistol 
at my Breast. 1891 Law ep. Weekly Notes 2031/1 The 
delivery of the key of a trunk was held to pass the trunk 
and its contents. E 

8. To give in pledge (one’s word, promise, oath); 
t to pledge (one’s faith, honour, etc.). 

1469 Str J. Paston in Lett. WW. 369 3¢ wryteth in your 
letter that ye durst aot passe your credens, 1528 WRiotHrs- 
tev in Pocock Aec. Ref I. xli. 79 To pass his promise on 
such sort..might make much een ate 1588 Suaks. 1... 2. 
I. i. 49 Your oath is past, to passe away from these. 1601 
— 7wel, Not v. 86 Sir Toby will be sworn that | am nu 
Fox, hut he wil not passe his word for two pence that you 
areno Foole. 1724 De For Jem. Cavalier 1.114 He [King 
of Sweden) had passed his Honour to the Noremhergers, 
that he would not leave them, 1837 Kester Can J. 2 Sun 
Lent viii, That Nanie, by which Thy faithful oath is past. 
1855 Macactay //ist, Jag. xiii. 111. 329 Half the sum was 
raised,..and Dundee is said to have passed his word for the 
remainder, 1896 Eom ‘Tuomrson in Monthly Packet 
Christm. No. 97 He had passed his word of honour... that 
he would report himself at the fort of Haraf. 

tb. To give or tender a vote). Ods. 

1642 G. Moustacu in Buccleuch WSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 298 hese are the votes. ., which passed shall be published 
in a Declaration to the kingdom. 1685 in Picton L'pood 
Muatc, Rec. (1883) 1, 266 Everie person .. shall .. passe his 
vote when required, .. the town clerke shall .. proceed from 
person tw person till the whole Councell have passed their 
votes, 

IV. +49. To send forth or out, toemit. 7 pass 
the ghost: to give up the ghost, to die. Ods. rare. 
e1goo Destr. Troy 8216 ‘Vha he gird to the ground & the 
gost past. 3602 Marston Anfonio's Rew u. ui, Mere is a 
vent to passe my sighes. 1621 QuarLes Argalus 4 1’. (1678) 
46 She past a sigh, and said, O ask not who. 

50. To discharge from the body by exeretion. 

1698 Sia R. Sipsarn in PAM Trans. XX. 266 lie hath 
past none by the Vard since he past these the other way. 
1799 Aled. Frnd. 11. 264 She passes her stools naturally. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled, \ed. 4) 1,192 He..was incapable 
of passing a motion by any means. 1899 CaGnery tr. Jahsch’s 
Clin. Diagnosts vii. (ed. 4)292 Hairs have been known to be 
passed with this fluid. 

+51. To discharge (a volley). Obs. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1628/1 One of them. .shooting a-head 
and passing his Broad-side,.. fell a stern, by her Lee side. 

52. To give utterance or expression to; to utter, 
pronounce (speech, criticism, censure); rarely, to 
put (a question). Sometimes, to exchange (words). 

1615 CHatman Odyss. 1. 274 On him again the grey-eyed 
Maid did pass This kind reply. 1617 Morvson /?i2, 1. 38 
Tyrone..saluted his Lordship standing on the other banke, 
and there they passed many speeches. 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Curia Pol. 35 To passe a censure, or to whisper seditiously 
against the Actions of Princes. 1694 ATrERBuay Sernr. (2726) 
1. 186 A Way of exposing Things sacred and serious, by 
passing a bold Jest upon them. a 1698 Soutu Serm. VIL i 
30 By all this (it seems) our Saviour was only teaching those 
about Him, how to pass Complements upon Almighty God, 
1828 Scott F. Af. Perth xi, No man shall brook life after he 
has passed an affront on Douglas. 1875 Jowerr /'ato (ed. 2) 
V. 6 They are dissatisfied with the free criticisms which the 
Athenian passes upon the laws of Minos. 

b. To utter or pronounce judicially. (Cf. 21, 22.) 
1g90 Snaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 148 Vhou art adiudged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recal’d. 1600 — 
A. ¥.L.1.ii1.86 Firm and irrenocable is my doombe,Which 
Thane past vpon her. 1700 Drvpen falamon & Arcite\. 
265 If our doom be past ia bonds to lie. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch BA 11,265 When sentence of death was passed upon 
him. 1894 Hatt Caine Maaxman vi. viii, The Deemster 
in the half-lit court was passing sentence. 
ce. In various phrases, as /o puss the time of day 
(dial. or collog.), to exchange salutations or gossip 
in passing; so, fo pass (a) good morning, the good 
day, the compliments of the day. 

1836 A.A. Parker 7yif to IVest 165 Two Indians.. halted 
within a few rods of us, stared a moment, and then civilly 
passed the time of day. 1875 Sussex Gloss. s.v. Timte of 
Day, ‘1 doant know any more of him than just to pass the 
time o'day", 1882 B. Harte Fiip iii, ‘Dropping in to pass 
the time eldar * with her father. 1890 L.C. D'Ovte Notches 
180 She had simply passed him a pleasant ‘Good morning *. 
1894 Oxnting WU. S.) XXIV. oe Nothiag has happened 
to prevent my passing the compliments of the day with 
Mrs. Crombie. 

V. +53. Lencing. To make or execute (athrust), 

1598 Suaks. Afervy W. 11. iii. 26 To see thee fight, to see 
thee foigne, to ..see thee passe thy puacto, thy stock, thy 
reuerse, thy distance, thy montant. 

54. To perform the pass on a pack of cards: see 


Pass 56.2 10, 

1884 St, James's Gas. 5 Dec. 5/2 [To] prevent him from 
watching the operator too closely when engaged in ‘ready. 
ing’ and ‘passing ' the cards. /é/d., Striking feats of dexterous 
‘readying ' and ‘ passing ' which his companion performed, 

D. With prepositions and adverbs. 
I. With prepositions. 

Pass (intrans., trans., or causal) may he followed by any 

preposition of motion or direction, with its object, both words 

iaving their own senses. Sometimes the prep. appears to 
be more closely united with the verb, so as to form with it 
a verbal phrase, often expressible by a single verb with its 
vbject. Thus pass across = cross, traverse, pass down = 
descend, pass into = enter, pass up =ascend, etc. Of these, 
the following are the more important: 

Fass ai —. See 23¢. 


PASS. 


55. Pass beyond —. 
and Bryonp prep. 

b. To pass the limits of, execed, transcend. 

1819 Keats Lamia wu. 32 His spirit pass'd beyond its golden 
bourn Into the noisy world. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V, 
257 No effort of reflection will enable us to pass beyond the 
limits of our own faculties. 

56. Pass by —. 

+a. To go throngh or by way of. Oés. 

13.. A. Adis. 1320 Anon they.,Passith by Tire, and by 
Cidoyne,..Alle til they come to Babiloyne. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 63 Wher as sche passeth be the strete. a 1548 
Hau. Chron, Hen. i141 61 [They] assauted the Alyens as 
they passed by the stretes. 1573-80 Baret 4/2, P 162 As 
we came to this Citie, we passed by Lions, where we soiourned 
two daies, 

b. ‘To go past; to pass; = 28. 

13.. A. Alls. 6638 Hea passeden hy a qnenes lond, That 
hette Candace, V undurstond. ¢ 1386 Cuaucear Jerk. T2340 
Thanne sholde he se fil many a hyure pace By his Mirour. 
1481 Caxton Aeynard xxiii. (Arb.) 54, 1 supposed to hane 
passed by hym peasibly toward this feste. 1550 CrowLry 
Epigr.34b, As he paste by a pasture most pleasaunte lo se. 
1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. am iii, 39 Please it our Generall to 
passe strangely by him, As if he were forgot. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No.63 #6, 1 heard several double Rhymes as 1 passed 
ly them. 1850 5. Dosen Roman, Chanonnt, Vf ‘Vhou.. 
hast..passed by The sleeping savage dreadful still in sleep. 

e. To pass without stopping, or without notice ; 
to take no notice of, disregard, omit: see 61 c. 

Pass for —. See 5,23. fuss tnfo—. See 7. 

Lass of —. See 10, 10¢, 23 b. 

fasson —. See se, 21b, c, 24. 

57. Pass over —. 

a. To cross ahove or on the surface of (a sea, 
river, or expanse); to cross, to traverse; = 30. 

1275 Lay. 1341 Seyles drawe to toppe, leten lade pane 
wind, passi ouer bieres. 1ag7 RK. Giouc. (Rolls) 278 Supbe 
he ssulde nani lund over passi & wende. a 1300 Curses iM, 
10120 Do me to passe pe dikes [v.7. diches] oner. «1325 Lai 
te # reine 141 The maide .. passed oner a wild heth.  ¢1goe 
Melayne 878 To Charls now will ] torne agayne Pat passes 
ouer Mountayne & playne. 1440 Promp. Pare, 376.2 
Pacyn ovyr, frausyredior. 1600 Suaks, ct. V7. £. v2 i. ty 
Te was. a Loner, and his lasse,.. That o're the greene corne 
feild did passe. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 39 A 
man must beware how he passe oucr deepe rivers with them. 

Js abe Bowen Virg, Ai neid 1.284 O'er thy people and 
city, alas! what sorrows have passed. dod. A change 
passed over his countenance. 


b. To pass the hand over. 

1805 SoutHEY Madoc in Hf. xiv, He took aharp..and pass. 
ing o'er its chords Made music. 1879 Sig EB. Arsxoto Lt, 
elsia UL (1883) 52 So sigh we, passing v'er the solemn suings. 

te. trans. To spend (time!; = sense 44. Oés. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. 111.64 The qneene.. passcth over thilke 
nyht, Til it was on the morwe liht, 1948 Unant, etc. 
Evasm. Par, Matt. i. 20 So that the reste of the life be 
passed over after the rule of Christ. 1597 F. de /.'fsle’s 
Legendarie A viij, We neuer medled with matters of estate 
but passed ouer his time in pleasure. 1662 J. Davers tr. 
Oleartus’ Voy, Ambass. 1g8 Many times he pas»'d over the 
Winter therein. ; ' 

d. To pass a thing without dwelling upon it, or 
withoul notice or remark, to omit; sec 67 e 

58. Pass through —. 

a. To go from side to side of, to cross, traverse. 

a 1300 Cursor Ai. 6265 Pe see on aiper side bam stod,.. Til 

pai war passed thoru pat flod. 1375 Barnour Jruce xvi. 319 

That he wes passit throu all Irland Fra end till end. ¢ 1385 
Cnaucea L. G. Jt. 746 TAisée, And with a soun as softe as 
ony shryfte They lete here wordis thour the clift pace. 1526 
Pilger. Perf, (Wo de W. 1531) 12 b, V" people of god passyng 
through the same see drye fute. 1530 Pasca. 653/2 He 
shall passe thorowe fyre and water or he get it. 1613 Pur- 
cHas Prlerimage (1614) 62 Nat cause their children to passe 
through the fire. 1709 Stren Fadler No. 44? 4 On Sature 
day last he passed throngh Staines, 1885 Leupesoorr Cre- 
sona's Proj. Geom. 237 1f two conics which are inscribed in 
n given quadrilateral pass through a given point. 

Jig. 1639 ‘1. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor, Relat. 318 All the 
Tdea's which passe thorow our mindes. 1722 WotLaston 
kelig. Nat.i.11 Abimelek gave greater credit to that infor- 
mation which passed through his eye. 

b. In reference to times, slages, states, con- 
ditions, processes, aclions, experiences, ete. 

¢1320 Str Benes (MS. A.) 1035 Erst pow schelt pase bour3 
min hond And pour3 Morgelay, my gode brondt 1362 
Lancw 2. Pe. Ac vin. it [Thei] ee pardoun porw Purga- 
torie to passen ful sone. 160g E. G[Rimstone] D'Acosta's 
alist. fundies w. iv, 211 Golde which hath often passed 
throngh the fire, keepes his colour, 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le 
Blane's Trav, 123 Men having passed thorongh all sorts of 
animalls at last became Gods. 1711 Nopison Sfect. No. 115 75 
How many Hands must they pass through before they are 
fit for Use? 1947 Gentil. Mag. XVII. 325 Having pass'd 
thro’ his Degrees in Arts, he hecame domestick Chaplain to 
Dr Tho. Smith. 1865 R.W. Dare Few, Temp. xxi. (1877) 
233 We. .are passing through times of speculative unbelief. 


ce. To make or force a passage through; to 
penetrate; to pierce through; to shoot through, 


send a shot throngh. 

14.. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 133 And thorow thi sowle 
schall a scharp swyrd pace. 1412-20 Lvpc. Chron. Troy. 
xxx, For he felte thorngh his herte pace The persyng 
stremys of hir eyen two. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 708 Throw 
platis of polist steill thair poyntis can pase. 1530 Patsca. 
654/2 He passed thorowe his harnesse and his bodye at one 
shotte, 7? fransfpassa son harnoys et son corps aung traict. 
Alod, The bullet passed through his shoulder, 

Jig. 1638 Junivs Paint. Ancients 211 No man is able to 
passe through the secrets of Art,..unlesse he first overcome 
the pompe of vaine glorie. 67 


a. See simple senses 


PASS. 


da, causal, To cause (a thing) to pass or go 
through; to pnt, thrust, or impel through. 

1530 Parscr, 654/2, I passe thorowe, as spyce,.thorowe a 
sarce, or pepyr thorewe the querne, or mcale thorowe a 
boulter. 1731 Meotey Kolden's Cape G. Hope IN. 67 The 
grouad becomes frequently so hard, that tweaty oxen are 
not sufficient to pass a plough through it. 1853 Sover 
Pantroph. 288 Take a flour sieve, and pass the cheese through 
it. 1857 Borrow Rom: Rye xxxix, The priacipal component 
parts were hurnt wine and rosemary, passed through an 
alemhic. 1885 Law Ref. 15 Q. B.D. 316 A catch..which 
prevented the pin, whea passed through aslit, from repassing. 
1898 Fiorence Mentcomery Youy 20 Passing his arm 
through the strap of the window. es sea Syst. Med. 
VIII. 848 The preparations beiag much reduced ia viruleace 
by passing the calture through rabbits. fod. A dragoon 
passed his sword throagh him. 

Pass upon —. See 5¢, 21¢. 

+59. Pass with —: to have done with, take 
no notice of. Ods. rare. 

1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 27 Neither have they 
gratifyed the kinge with the release of the lo. Montrosse er 
with the passiag with the Ea. of Traquaire. 

II, With adverbs, 

60. Pass away. a. See simple senses and 
Away adv. b. tnir, Of persons: To depart; 
also, to get or break away (as from restraint). 

ax42g Cursor Af. 12975 (frin.) Somme obere vnswere 
shaltou say Ar F passe from be away. ¢ 1430 Syr Zoya. 
317 The quene passyd awey & fledd On fote. rg90 Srenser 
7. Q.1. v1. 48 But, when he saw the Damsell passe away, 
He left his stead, and her pursewd apace. 1879 I. ARxoLD 
£4 Asia w. (1883) 88 But that ex-king.. ‘Trampled the 
warders down, and passed away. 

ec. inir, To die, expire. 

1378 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 112 God lord graunt.. 
rest and pese pat lastis ay to cristen sonles passed away. 
1806 Sovtney Left. (ed. Warter) 1. 366 Immediately as he 
uttered the words he passed away, 1892 Law Sines XCH’ 
144/2 Mr. Richard Williams... passed away on the 21st ult, 
at the great age of ninety years. 

d. ¢zir. Of time: To elapse, come to an end. 

a3425 Cursor J. 20858 (Trin.} Tyine passep faste awey. 
1711 Anoison Spect, No. 93 P2 The Momeats that are to pass 
away before the happy Meetiag. 1847 Marryat Chiidr. N. 
Forestiv, Thus passed the winter away so rapidly, that [etc. ]. 

e. intr, Of things: To pass out of existence, 
come to an end, cease to be, he dissolved, perish. 

13.. 5. Panda in Horstm. Altengi, Leg, (1878) 4/1 Precious 
stones Pat wib pis world and eorpe here Passen awey al ia 
fere. 1539 Bruise (Great) 2 Pet. iti, 10 The heauens shall 
passe awaye. 1557 N. ‘IT. (Geaev.) Afaét. xxiv. 35 Heauea 
and earth shall passe awaye [Wvcur passe, Tinpae 
perisshe], but my werdes shal not passe awaye. 1814 
Souraty Ode H’ar Aimer, xii, Dominion passeth like a 
cloud away, 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (188y) I. 26 His 
anger passed away. 1856 Frovor /fist. Lng. (1858) 1. 
i. 59 All the..convictions of the old world were passing 
away, acver to retura, 1884 Mauch. Exanut. 20 May 3/2 
‘The fears of a geaeral crisis are passing away. 

f. érvans. ‘To spend (time, etc.) ; to while away, 
to pass: emphatic of 44. 

e1gso Lusty Fuventus in Vaz. Dedslcy U1. 46 What 
shall I de now to pass away the day? 1g60 Davs tr 
Steidane’s Coma. 139 Going thaa te Wittemberge, they 
passed away the rest of the wynter there. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich, (11,1. i. 25 Why ¥..Haue ao delight to passe away 
the time. 1665 Eart Dorset Song Writer at Sea vii, To 
pass our tedious hours away. azit Apoison Spect. No. 
106 P1 An lavitation..te pass away a Moath with him ia 
the Conatry, 1848 Tnackerav /efé, 12 Aug., One day is 
passed away here very like its defunct predecessor. 

+g. To transfer away; to relinquish, surrender 
(rights, ete.); to convey away (property). Ods. 

1651 Hosnes Levfath, u. xxi. 111 What Rights we passe 
away, whea we make a Commoa-wealth. 1690 Locke 
Govt. 1, viii. § 116 Because our Fathers or Progenitors 
passed away their natural Liberty. @ 1692 Potexren Dése. 
Trade (1697) 28 A Man that is to pass away Lands, or 
Goods. 1781 Cowrer Hofe 11 Riches are passed away 
from hand to hand. 

61. Pass by. 

a, zxtr. To go or praceed past; to move on 
withont stopping ; to flow past. 

€1430 Syr Tryam, 278 There the quene schalde passe by. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 301 The Eaglishmea passed by 
without aaye cl paris 1611 Biane Lan 1, 12 Fs it 
nothing to you, all ye that passe by? 19712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 398 p11 He saw Robia the Porter..passing by. 1799 
Souttizy Ridned Cottage Wks. 1838 TI, 32 The couatry- 
men.. leaning o'er the bridge, .. wouldall look up When she 
pass’d by. 1830 Tennyson / Afemz xix, There twice a day 
the Severn fills; ‘The salt sea-water passes by. 

b. fig. and in reference to time. 

€3386 Cuaucer Afan of Law's T. 1026 But] lete all his 
storie passea by, Of Custance is my tale specially. @ 1821 
Keats Soun., 1uman Seasons, To let fair things Pass by 
unheeded, asa threshold brook. 1885 AMfanch. Weekly Times 
20 June s/s A generation would pass by before the adver- 
saries..would fiad their way back to power. 

c. ‘rans. To go past (a thing or person) with- 
out stopping, or without taking notice; to fail to 
notice, to overlook; to omit; to take no notice of, 
dismiss from consideration, disregard, ignore; = 
pass over, 67 e, f. 

When the object is ash, it usually comes after Jy, so that 
the construction can be analysed as that of aa iatrans. vb. 
with a oo and its cbject, as in fo pass by his eldest 
son; ch. to pass Ain by. 

[@ 1300 Cursor M. 15634 Quer i sal bis calice drinc, or i 
sal pass par-bi?] 1560 Binte (Genev.) Prov. xix, 11 His 
glorie is to passe by an offence. 1611 Lo. T. Howarp 
in Harington’s Nugz Ant, (od. Park 1804) I. 393 We was 
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overcharged with confusion, and passed by admiriag the 
dressing of the horse. 1621 ‘I. Witttamson tr. Gowlart’s 
IVise Vieillard 77 Petter to wink at, and passe by an ia- 
jurie. 1658-9 in Srrtox’s Diary (1828) IV. 3, 1 would 
hear him first, and then pass it by...He must come as a 
delinquent on his knees. 1677 Horweck Gt. Law Consid. 
vs (1704) 297 These observables are passed by as things out 
of his element. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. IF. 76 Tastances.. 
which legislation passes by in sileace. 1869 Freeman Wor, 
Cong. WI, xiii, 278 That Eadward might rightly pass hy aa 
incompetent minor. 1871 R. H. Hutton J'ss. (1877) I. 71, 
I pass them by with the remark, 

62. Pass forth. 

a. intr. To go ont or away (arch.). + Zo pass 
forth of use, to go out of use, become obsolete (06s.). 

1297 R. Gtovc. (Rolls) 2910 He sey be contreys as he 
passede vorp & destrued & bar in eche half. ¢1394 P. 
Pi, Crede 96 Leue nou3t on bo losels hat let hem forp 
pasen. 1530 Parser. 654/1, F passe forthe, I go forthe, as 
an armye whan it is removynge, ora compaay hyfore a great 
estate. 1865 Ace. Privy Council Scot. ¥. 332 Understanding 
the privilegis of the Scottis merchaatis..te decay aad pas 
furth of use in the partis of Flanderis. 1596 Srenser FQ, 
vi. iii. 16 He passed forth with her in faire array. 

+b. To go forward, advance, go on, continue. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aliller's 7.184 This passeth forth. .ffroday 
to day..this.. Absolen So woweth hire. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7505 He was wele paste forthe iaage. 1568 Grar- 
Ton Chron. HE. 391 The yongest..say their opinions first, 
and so passe foorth in order vatill it come to the highest, 

te. drans. To spend or pass (time). Ods. 

tgog TFawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 73 She wyll 
wyth love her grene flouaryng age Passe forth in joye, 
pleasure, & courage. 1g52 HuLoet, Passe forth the day or 
tyme, agitare diem, exigere tempus. 1§73-80 Barer Aly. 
P 158, F will passe forth this day by little and little [paudadine 
Auene producan: diem] with sipping aad drinking. 

63. Pass in. érans. To hand in (e.g. a cheque 
toabank). 70 pass zn one’s cheques, to die (slang). 

1872 ‘ Marx Twain’ Roughing /¢ 332 (Farmer) One of the 
boys has passed in his checks, and we waat to give hima 
good send-off. 1894 H. Nisset Sush Girl's Rout, 108 The 
hest thing I can de fer you is to give you a cheque of my 
own made payable to yourself at sight, with an introduction 
to the bank as well, and F will pass ia the form myself next 
time I am down there. 1900 TF. Lene. Olserv. 4 May 3/7, 
I see that young M. has passed in his checks. 

64. Pass off. 

a. intr. To go off or disappear gradually : said 
of sensations, physical conditions, moisture, ete. 

1845 Buono Dis. Liver 266 In the preseace of some medi- 
cines that pass off in the hile. 1861 Ifeaptann Jed. 
ffandbk, 160 Remittent fever instead of intermittiag at 
distinct periods, passes off after a variable time, and then 
recurs, Woe, After a little the feeling of faintness passed 
off. The hydrogea unites with the oxygea to form water, 
which passes off ia steam. The smell of the paiat will pass 
off in a few days. . . 

b. intr. Of a proceeding: To be carried through 
and completed (with more or less success). 

1886 7 Tyres 23 Nov.9 In every sense the festival passed 
off as its promoters must have desired. 1891 Leeds Mere. 
2 May 6,3 fhe Labour Demonstrations throughout Europe 
yesterday passed off on the whole more peaceably than was 
Reena Mod. How did the wedding pass off? Every- 
thing passed off very well. ; 

c. érans, To put into circulation, or dispose of 
(esp. deceptively); to palm off; to impose, 

1799 Hawn. More Fem. Edue. (ed. 4) 1. 297 They might be 
tempted to pass eff fer their own what Rey pick up from 
others, 1857 Borrow Nom. Rye xvii, And other customers 
came in, who..also passed off their jokes upon me. Jbrd. 
xli, [He] sometimes shortened money, and at other times 

ssed off what had been shortened by other gentry. 186s 

1. Arnoto Ess. Crfé. ii. 65 Trying te pass oft their wares 
as excellent. 1884 Laz Times Rep. LI. 222/2 The applicants 
. pass off their goods for those of the Baron de Geer. 

d. To cause (a person) to be accepted in some 
false character ; esp. reff. (with for or as), to give 
oneself ont as what one is not, to pretend lo be. 

1809 Makin Gil Blas v. i. P12 He passed himself off for 
my servant. Jéid. p18 The insolence of this sconndre! who 
fancies to pass me off for a highwayman, 1871 Soitrs 
Charac, vi. (1876) 181 He does not seck to pass himself off 
as richer than he is. 1885 H. Coxwav Family Affair |, 
A child still young enough to be passed off asa child in arms. 

e. To ward off or adroitly pnt aside (a remark, 


etc.) withont seriously meeting il; to parry. 

1890 A. Gissinc Village Hampden 11. xi, 238 The young 
man passed off lightly all such reference, 

65. Pass on. 

a. intr. See simple senses and ON adv.; esp. 
to proceed on one’s way, in one’s course, in one’s 
discourse or writing; to continue one’s course ; to 
proceed or advance, asa transaction or progressive 
state; to pass, as time, 

@1300 Cursor AI. 172884395 Pe day is passed on, no 
farrer may pou wyn. wyo ts Matorv Arthur xvi. xx, 
Soo this paste on alle that wynter with alle manere of 
huatynge aad haukyng. 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 163 The 
more time that passed on, tle more [etc.}, 1611 Binur Gex. 
xviii. s, F will fetch a morsell of bread; aad comfort ye your 
hearts, after that ye shall passe on, 1626 C, Potter tr. 
Sarpi's Hist. Quarrels 46 The Pope spake all this with so 
great heat, that the Ambassador did aot iadge fit at that 
time to passe on further. 1634 Mutton Comms 430 Yea 
there, where very desolation dwels..She may pass oa with 
unhlench't majesty. 1842 Tennyson ‘Come not when f am 
dead’ ii, Pass on, weak heart, aad leave me where J lie. 1899 
Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V¥1. 651 The optic neuritis is passiag 
on te post-neuritic atrophy. Afod. Pass on, please, and do 
not ohstract the way. The preacher passes on to his second 
head. Bat we have said enough on this peint; we pass on. 


PASS. 


b. trans. To send or hand (anything) to the 
next member of a series. id 

179t ‘G, Gameapo’ Aan. Morsent. xvii. (1809) 139 No 
Vagrants past on, 1877 SeurGron Sermt. XXITE. 357 Getliag 
rid of a case by saving your owa pocket aad passing the ap- 
plicant on to another. fod. Please read this and pass it on 

66. Pass out. 7 

a, znir. See simple senses and Our adv.; chiefly, 
to go ont through a passage. 70 pass out of, to 
issue from, leave; fo pass out of sight, to go 
beyond the reach of sight. a 

313.. A, Adis. 6246 Ther no schal schip out passe. ¢1375 
Cursor_M, 12127 (Fairf,) How lange pi life sal laste er-pou 
passe out of pis werde. @ 1425 /dsd. 17350 (T rin.) Pei sent 
asptes also aboute ley he shulde not passea oute. 1§74 tr. 
Marlorat's Apocalifs 3 That he should passe out of Rid 
iato Macedonia. a@17ir Ken Art. Vesit. Wks. (1838) 492 
Whea any one is passing ont of this life, 1833 KesLe Serve. 
(1848) I. 147 He may.. pass out of this world, before he see_ 
any abatement ia the triumph of disorder aed irreligion 
1842 Texnvson Locksley Hall 34 Love .. Smote the chord - 
of Self, that, trembling, pass'd ia music out of sight. — — : 

+b. érans. ‘Vo spend the whole of (a time). 

1603 Knoties ‘ist. Turks (1621) 55 The poore Sultan 
utterly discouraged, returned againe te Constantinople, and 
there..passed out the rest of his dayes. -* 

67. Pass over. 

a. intr. To go across; to cross to the- other 
or opposite side. In Chemistry, said of the vela- 
tilized substances which pass from the retort-in 
distillation, and are condensed in the receiver. 

@ 31330 O/fuel 707 Ouer be bragge pei wenten ifeere, «.& po 
ee ouer passed were, Such auntres pei funden bere. 1622 

Jiatn Dent. iii, 18 Ye shall passe ouer armed before your 
brethrea the children of Israel. 1641 Frencu Déstidd. yi. 
(1651) 196 Adde the tartarizated quiatesseace, yet so thats. 
that passe over with it, 1849 Macauray /fist, Fag. v. J. 
601 The hope that some of those regiments which hethad 
formerly commanded would pass over te his standard, 
1863-72 Watts Det. Chen, ¥. 10 That which passes over 
towards the middle must be redistilled to free it from copper 
mechanically carried over. 1864-72 /did. TH. 337 Some 
organic compounds boil at so lew a temperature that, when 
heated in a retort, they pass over uachanged. 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 802. The contents of one of the 
conjagating cells pass over into the other which remains 
stationary. 1879 Harvan Fyesighé ii. 25 After lining the 
inner surface of the lids, ic [mucens membrane] passes over 
to the ball, forming a loose fold. : 

+b. ir. Of a period of time: To go by, 
clapse, be spent, come to an end. Ods. 

61470 Henry Wadlace 1. 271 This passit our, quhill diners 
dayis war gane, 16s9 HH. Piumetre Les. in 12th Nef. 
dfrsé, MSS. Comin, App. v. 6 Wishing that all your yeares 
yet to come may passe over with mirth and jollityes. 

fe. inir, With compl., as 4o pass over un- 


punished, to go unpunished, Ods. 
1566 Nee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 470 Wordis of dishonour 
.-quhilk aucht nocht te pas owir untryit and unpuneist. 
ad. érans. To hand over fo another; to transfer. 
1s60 Daus tr. Séeidane's Comni. 306h, [They] leaning 
behiade them no children, passed ouer the gonernment to 
their yongest brother. 1877 Harrison England tt. xxiii. 
(1877) 1. 35 Bat then T should exceed the limits of a 
description, Wherefore I passe it oner to others [etc.}. 1631 
Weever Ane, Fun. Aon, 687 This house..satisfied the said 
Sir Richard; who thereupon past itouer to Q. Mary. @ 1686 
T. Watson Body Divin. (1692) 460 The Covenant of Grace 
. hy vertue of which God passeth himself over to us to be 
our God, 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 583 Geology here passes 
over the continuatioa of the histery of man te Archaeology. 
e. To pass (a thing) without touching it, or 
withont remark or notice, esp. in narration; to 
omit, to skip, to disregard; to ignore the claims 
of (a person) to promotion, ctc., to pass by in 


selection for a special post or duty. 

As in ass dy 61, when the object isa sb., it usually comes 
after over, so that the construction can then he analysed as 
that of an intraas. vb, followed by a preposition with its 
object; as ia the literal Ae passed over the bridge. Cf. also 
the vh. Overpass, of which fass over was formerly the 
decomposed form used in certain verbal constructions. 

€1380 Wretir Ser. Sel. Wks. IE. 226 Paul passip ever 
pes two vertues, and praiep after charite, ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Pard. Pro. 17 This is a pitons tale for to heere But nathe- 
lees passe ouer is no fors. 1926 SkeLTon MJagny/. 646, 
I wyll passe ouer the cyrcumstaunce, And shortly shewe 
you the hole substanace. 1530 Pasar. 654/2, I have many 
me thyages to saye.. but, for faulte of tyme, lj e them 
over. 1573 G, Harvey Letier-k. (Camden) 8,1 pas maat 
sutch misusagis over. 1621 Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 54 ‘fhe matter of Yelverton is of sach ymportaunce 
as yt cannot be paste over. 1711 Anopison Speer, No. 1?3 
As for the rest of my Infancy. .] shall pass it overia Silence. 
1839 Janes Gentt, Old Sch, xiv, This gross offence .. was 
not to be passed over. 1890 W. E. Norris Af¢sadventure 
vill, He does not think it would be right to pass over his 
son. 1890 T. W. Rein Mfonckton-Alilues (1891) I. viii. 360 
He had again beea disappointed of his. expectation of office, 
Peel having once more passed him over. 

f. To let go unpunished, to overlook (an offence). 

1388 Wveiw Prov. xix. 11 His glorie is to passe ouere 
wickid thiagis. x6t1 Bisue zdrd., It is his glory, to passe 
ouer a transgression, 1814 WELLINGTON 16 May ia Garw. 
Desp. (8 KP XII. 21 If conduct such as that .. be passed 
over, it will c impossible to maintain the necessary discipline 
ofthe army. 1877 Srurcron Serv, XXII. 662 ‘The sia.. 
was not to be aineed at and passed over as a mere trifle, 

+g. To surpass = OVERPASS ¥. 7. i 

1 Gower Conf. 11. 264 A goddesse.. what hir liste.. 
Sehocedet That passeth over manneskiade. 


68. Pass through: emphatic of sense 14. 
¢1400 Vwaine § Gav. 15 Vhurgh I past, with meky] payn. 


PASS-. 


@ 1693 Sout Serm, LI. v. 176 Mis Ueart lies open. .for all 
the Sir and Villainy In the World freely to pass through. 
1801 Bioomrieto Aural 7., Fakeuham Ghost xi, So long 
it [the gate] swung That Ghost and all pass’d pefeueh: 1832 
Tennyson Dreant Fair Women 83 Pass freely thro’: the 
wood is all thine own, 

Pass-, the vb.-stem or imper. of Pass vw, 
nsed in a few combinations, mostly nonce-words : 
+pass-dice = Passacr 15 [cf. lt. passa-diect: 
sce quot. 1598 s.v.]; tT pa'ss-man 2., surpassing 
man,.superhoman; pa‘ss-out a., of a ticket: that 
enables the holder to pass out and return to a place 
of entertainment; + pa‘ss-praise a., transcending 
praise, beyond praise. 

1805 ‘I’. Hotcrorr Bryan Perdue 11. 56 To..idle away.. 
part of the four and twenty hours at hazard, pass-dice, 
picquet fetc.}. 1606 Sytvester Du Bartas it. iv. tt 
Magnif. 1254 The passe-man Wisedome of th’ Isaacian 

~ Prince, A light so bright, set in such eminence. 1894 A. 
Cuevatuur Record by ffimself191 An attendant proftering 


 * her_a pass-out check respectfully asked if she intended to 


return. 1896 Vesti. Gaz. 24 Nov. 1/3 The agitation for 
pass-out checks at the varjety theatres. @1586 Siunry 
Astr. & Siella xxvii, That skin, whose passe-praise hue 
scomes thls-poor tearm of white. 
Passable (pa‘sib’l)y a. Also 5-6 -yble, 7 
passeable. [a. F. passad/e (13th ce. in Hatz.- 
Darm:), f. passer to Pass: sce -ABLE. Che ats 
passabile. In OF. the word had most of the senses 
retained in Eng.; mod.F. retains only sense 4,] 


1, That may be passed, crossed, or traversed. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) t. iii. (1859) 4 Ryght as the 
fletyng ayer geuyth place to the flyght of byrdes..right so 
was al this erthe passyble to spirites. Tar Keicet in 
Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. xxviii. 57 The rivers not being always 
passable, 1576 Act 18 £//z. c.10 §7 For the better keeping 
of the Highways passable for her Majesty's People. 1593 R. 
Harvey Philad. 4 Since Brutes time the Alpes have been 
Rearele enough. 1614 Raceion /Zist. Wordd it. (1634) 106 
fo Jeave at their backs a wood scarce passeable. 1685 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2080/3 The Streets were hardly passable. 
1722 De For Cod, Yack (1840) 104 ‘The ford was not passable. 
1841 W. Spatoine /taly § ft. /s?. 1.38 The river is passable 
for boats..to the Mediterranean, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles, 1880 Geikie ?’Ays, Geog. iv. 302 The last time that 
«the Thames at London was passable on ice was in 1814. 

+2, Able to pass or have passage. Obs, 

1sss Even Decades 121 Forasmuche as they [sunbeams] 
are not passyble in them selues, as doth manyfestly 
appeare hy the snowe lyinge contyrually vamolten vpon 
certeyne hygh montaynes. 1664 H. More Antid. fdolatry 
x. 131 So that a Soul otherwise passable of her self would 
be necessarily drown'd in this one foul Deluge of Guilt. 
1745 Haces in Phil, Trans, XLII. soz All passable Stones 
which have lately fallen from the Kidneys into the Bladder, 
-.might readily and easily be brought out thence. 1762 
Dunn foid. LHL 464 ‘The Sun's rays hecome passable 
through such a length of mediun. 

3. Of money: That may be circulated, that has 
valid currency, current; of a book: qualified or 
fit for circulation. Also fg. 

rsgo Greene Neuer Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 26 
Sterling coyne passable from man to man in way of exchange. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. ii. 13 The vertue of your name, Is not 
beere passable, 1674 Hickman //i'st, Quinguart. (ed. 2) 
196 He would have prevailed with some of them to authorize 
his Book, that it might have been more passable. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast. 188 It is with Men, as it is with false 
Money; One piece is more or less passable than another, as 
it happens to have more or less Sense or ne in the 
Mixture. 1888 B. W. Rictiarvson Son of Star III. xi. 186 
The coin may cease to be of value as a passable thing, as 
money, but asa relic it must always live. 

4. That can pass muster; tolerable, fairly good, 
fair ; moderate, sufficient, presentable. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. xii. 33 Take gode hede that 
noon be reteyned but he be passable so that noo fawte he 
in his persone. 1597 Mortey Jatrod. Afus. 122 At that 
time I thought it excelling, but nowe I feare it will bee 
found scant passable. 1637 Lavo Sf. in Star-Chamd, 
14 June 6 Our maine Crime is..that we are Bishops; were 
sve not So, Some of us might be as passable as other men. 
1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 1. ii, 8 There were many 
women deemed passable who were inferior to berself. 1838 
Soutuey Doctor cxlv. (2862) 398 A passable knowledge of 
living ees. 1893 7¥mes 12 June 4/2 Potatoes appear 
in eight departments very good, 13 good, 17 satisfactory, 
18 passable, six mediocre, and three bad. 

+ 5. Passing, transient, ephemeral. Ods. rare—. 

1627-97 Ferrnam Resolves 1. xx. 36 Things acted..are too 
more retainable, than the passable tones of the tongue. 

6. [f. Passv. 45 b + -ABLE.] Capable of passing 
or being passed by a deliberating assembly. 

1831 Wuatety in Life (1866) 1, 66 It is a task of double 
difficulty to frame what shall be at once an improvement 
and passable in Convocation (of Oxford University}, 

7. quasi-adv. = PASSABLY, 

1581 Saving Yacitus, Mist. 1. \xxviii. (1591) 43 Things 
which the.. cares at hande made mecabls good, 1675 
Marvet, Wes. (1872-5) Ib. 431, 1 ee a passable good 
estate. 1706 E, Warp IlVooden World Diss. (1708) 4 But 
for him, the Ship's Crew would be passable good Christians, 

lIence Pa‘ssableness, the quality of being 
passable, 

1727 Battery vol. 11, Passadleness..capableness of being 
passed, 1779 Worre Dansk Ord-bog, Tencmetighed, medio- 
crity, passableness. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV.176 There 
was a river to cross, the passableness of which was very 
questionable, 1888 J.Q. Birtincer “ist. Haverhill (N.HO 
191 The roads of Haverhill will average in passableness and 
comfort with the roads of neighboring 1owns. 

Passable, obs. erroncous form of PASSIBLE. 
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Passably (pa'sabli), adv. [f. PassaBLy a. + 
-L¥%,]  Tolerably, sufficiently well to pass ; fairly 
well, moderately, 

a1610 Heatey Theophrastus To Rdr. (1636) 1ijb, The 
French is elegant enough, passably copious, happie in com- 
position. 2741 Ricnarvson Pamela (1824) L. xlix. 379 [She] 
is mighty pretty, and passably genteel. 1801 Mak. Ence- 
wort Gd. French Goeverness Wks. 1832 HT. 175 Miss 
Fanshaw had learned to spo French passably. 1874 Mrs. 
i eee Mast. Greylands xxvii. 315 ‘Phe night was passably 

right. 

|| Passacaglia (passika-lya), [It, a. Sp. pasa- 
calle (pasaka'lye), f_ pasar to pass + calle street; 
because often played in the streets.] An early kind 
of dance tune (of Spanish origin) having a move- 
ment slower than the CuaconNE, generally con- 
structed on a ground bass and written in triple 


time ; also the dance to this. 

1659 Howe. I’ocad. Sect. 50 Giggs, salibrands, chaconas, 

assingalias, galiards. 31668 Davoren Lvening’s Love i. i, 
Pray let me hear it: [ hope it will ga to the tune of one of 
our Passa-cadles. 1924 Short Explic For eds. Mus. Bks., 
Passacagtio, ot Passacaill:, or Passagillio, isa Kind of Air 
somewhat like a Chacoone, but of a more slow or graver 
Movement. 1880 Grove Dict. Mus, I. 660/1 The feature 
which, in commun with the Chaconne, has elevated the 
Passacaglia above the majority of dance forms, is the con- 
struction of the music on a ground bass, generally consisting 
of a short theme of two, four, or eight bars. 1898 G. B. 
Snaw Perf. Waguertte 3 There are passacaglias on ground 
basses, canons ad hypodiapente. 

i Passacaille (pasakay). [a. F. passecaitle 
(Furetitre 16g0), ad. Sp. fasacalle: sce pree.] 
= prec. 

zi EK, Pranerton (¢7¢/e) Essay for the Further Improve- 
ment of Dancing, ..to which is added ‘Three Single Dances: 
a Chacone, a Passacaille, and a Jig. 1862 FE. Paver /’ro- 
gramme & Mar. he origin of the Passacaille is Spanish. 

Passade (piisttd). rare. [n. I. passade, ad. 
Pr. fassada or It. passata (Sp. pasada), f. Aassare 
to Pass: see -ADE, -ADA, -ATA.] 

L. Lorsemanship. (See quots.) 

1656 LLouxt Glosso, [from Cotgr.], Passade, .. the 
manage of a Horse, backward and forward. 1729-41 Cuan. 
ners Cyel,, fassade, in the manage, signifies a turn, or 
course of a horse backwards or forwards ou the sane plot 
of grouad ; passing or repassing from one end to the Sites 
1892 LB. Hinton Lord's Return 214 The action of Sir Walter 
was like the passade in the manége, a turn backward, for- 
ward, without being able to extricate himpelf. 

+2. An alms given to a passer-by. Obs, rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. [from Cotgr.], “assade, an alins, 
benevolence or entertainment given by, or to a Passenger. 
1658 in Puiciirs. 1727-41 in CuamBrrs Cyrcd, 

+43. =next, 1. Obs. rare. 

1706 Pritiies, J’assade or fassado, a Pass or Thrust ia 
Fencing. 1727-42 in Cuampers Cred, 

| Passado (pisi-do). Oés. [Altered from ¥. 
passade, or Sp. pasada, It. passata (both of these 
also in early use): see prec. and -aDo.] 

l. Fencing. A forward thrust with the sword, 


one foot being advanced at the same time. 

1588 Suans. £. £. £. 1. i. 184 The Passada hee [Cupid] 
respects not, the Duello he regards not. [1595 SavtoLo 
Practise Kij, Vou may with much sodainenesse make a 
passata with your lefte foote.] 1598 2. Joxsox £v. Méan 
tn fun. w.v, 1 would teach these 19 the special tricks 
fed. 1616 rules], as your Punto, your Reverso, your Stoccato, 
ae Imbroccato, eee Passado [¢d. 1616 passada], your 

lontaunto. 1636 Dekker IVond. Ningd. 1. i Wks. 1873 
IV, 222, | have my Passees Sic: and my Passadoes. 1830 
James Darnley xv, We'll have no crowd .. to criticise our 
passados, 

ativié, 1648 Merc. Acad, No.1.6 Aftera Passado com- 
plement with his Chancellorship. 

2. = Passace 13b. 

1606 Str G. Goosecapfpe.. iii,in Bullen O. Pd. IL. 19, Lam 
sure I past one Passado of Courtship upon her. 1656 
Heyuin Surv. France 39 In the Passadas of their court-ship, 
they [the French] expresse themselves with much variety of 
gesture, 

3. Way, going, passage. rare. 

1599 Nasue Leaten Stuffe (1871) 89 Angelo went off, and 
all wind instruments blew... in his passado to the Pope's 
ordinary or dining-chamber. 


Passage (pie'sédz), sd. [a. F. passage, pasage 
(uth e. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. passatge, Sp. Pasage, 
It. fassageto, a Romanic formation from fasser, 
passare to Pass; see -AGE.] 

I. The action of passing, and cognate senses. 

1. The action of passing; a going or moving 
onward, across, or past; movement from one place 
or point to another, or over or throngh a space 


or medinm ; transition, transit. 

Const. ef (or with possessive) indicating the person or thing 
that passes; more rarely of = objective genitive. 

c1290 Beket 682 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 126 He wende eft in-to 

e se, pe passage for-to fonde. 1390 Gower Conf, I. 233 

e wolde .. The passage of the water take. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The passage of the chyldren of 
Israel from Egypte. 1558 Grarton (tit/e) The Passage of 
our most drad Soveraigne Lady Queen Elyzabeth through 
the City of London to Westminster, 1582 STanyuursT 
Aineis 1. (Arb.) 19 Veeld to the wynds passadge, duck downe 
theire fleete with a tempest. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
ffousew. Gard. (1626) 4 So as the Water may be staied from 

assage. 1702 Rown Samerd. iu. i. 546 Not far from hence 

The Captives were to wait the Emperor's Passage. 1768 
Ann, Reg. 67 To observe .. the passage of Venus over the 
sun’s disk on the 3d of June 1769. 2869 TynpaL. Noses 


PASSAGE. 


Lect. Light 20 In the passage from one medium to another 
ofa different refractive index, light is always reflected. 1885 
Watson & Bursury Afath, 7A. Nlectr. & Magn. 1, 236.4 
cell in which no chemical actions can take place on the 
passage of the current. 

b. The passing of people ; hence nearly = people 
passing, passeis. rare. 

ts90 Suaks. Com. Err. uti. gg If by strong hand you offer 
to breake in Now in the stirring passage of the day. 1604 
— Oth. i, 37 What ho No Watch? No passage? 
Murther, Murther. 1886 Stevenson Yr. Fedyll 4 Even on 
Sunday, when it [the street] lay comparatively empty of 
passage. 

ec. The ‘ passing’ or extending of a line, string, 
or the like, from one point to another. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 485 They are like to nernes in 
their passage, colour and vse. 1832 R. Kxox Cloguet's 
Anat, 247 Wt divides, after a short passage, into four very 
distinct bundles. 

d. Vhe migration or migratory flight of birds. 
See also quot. 1879. 

1774 GoLusa. Val. (fist. (1776) V. 267 At the approach of 
winter, it totally disappears, and its passage can be traced 
to no other country. 1879 EE. D. Rapcuren in Aaaged Brit. 
1X. 7/2 The line herons take over a tract of country on their 
way to and from the heronry when precuring food in the 
breeding season is called a ‘ passage ‘, 

e. Of passage (=F. de passage): + (a) That 
passes through a place or state, without continu- 
ing in it; transitury. Ods. exe. as in (6) dird of 
passage, a bird that migrates from one region tu 
another at a particular season and returns at another, 
a migratory bird (also fz.) ; so fish of passage. 

1673 Temrre dss. 7 rade frel, Wks. 1720 1. 1-0 The poorer 
‘Traders, or the young Desinners.or these of Passage. 1727- 
4x CHampers C3cd.5.¥., Birds of Vassage.. Vhere are also 
fishes of passage. as herrings, mackerel, etc. 1732 Pork AA, 
Cobham 97 In Man, the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage ! gone ay soon as found. 19797 Hotcrort 
Shedlerg's Trav (ed. 2) 11, Ixsxiv. 348 ‘Uhe sword fish is 
a fish of passage. 1879 Miss Bravpon Cloven foot xxviii, 
lam only in town as a bird of passage. 

2. In varions fig. senses: Transition from one 
state or condition to another (sfec. from this life to 
the next, by death); the passing or lapse of time ; 
the going on, course, or progress of events, etc, 
or of a person through a course of action; a 
passing in thought or speech from ong point, idea, 
or subject to another. -f / fassage, in passing, 
by the way (ods... 

erqjo Life St. Aath. (18S4) 67 Wyth good passage out of 
thys lyf 15916 AG $0. Bridget in Myr. our Ladye p. lii, 
Alytel before hir blessyd passage out of this warld. 1579 
W. Wirkinson Conful. Famile of Love 52 Whe bookes of 
H.N.do make a more easic passage. .to the vnderstandyng 
thereof. x605 Bacon sidv. Learn. u. Ded. § 8 These funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage. 1769 
Str J. Revxorns Dise. ii. (1876) 317 Students .. this day re- 
warded for their happy passage through the first. period. 
1830 Lyric /trinc. Geel. 1. 206 There is a passage between 
this and ordinary travertin. 1839 Murciison Slur, Syst, t. 
xxiv. 50 ‘The passage of the red marl into the Hay is here 
well exposed. 1871 B. Stewart ¢/ead $85 The passage of 
bodies from the solid to the liquid state. 

+b. absol. ‘Departure’, death. Oés, 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 261 Bot ate laste of thi passage Thi 
deth was to the houndes like. 1507 in Wood O.c/ord \O.H.S.) 
IL}.116 By pestilence | had my passage. 1602 SiivKs, //ane, 
im. iii, 86 When he is fit and season’d for his passage. 1 
dunours Town 13 + perpetual Requiem for your meal 
before its Passage. : ; 

3. Possibility, power, or opportunity of passing ; 
liberty, leave, or right to pass. (/é¢. and ig.) 
¢1330 R. Beunne Céroz. (1810) 30 Pei purueied bir passage, 
And led hir vato France, spoused forto be. 1417 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Serv. 1. 63 That ye oure Chanceller doo make 
unto thaim soufficeant Writtes of passage, 1589 GREENE 
Alenaphon(Avb. 68 She made passage ty her choller in these 
termes of contempt. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. x1.122 All approach 
farr off to fright, And guard all passage to the ‘Tree of Life. 
1844 H. H. Witson Srit. fndic 11. 79 The refusal to give a 
passage through Nepal to a British force intended to take 
possession of Lassa. ie 

+b. Admission or permission, Oés, 

1622 Br. Wate Contemp, O. To xvu. vit, He [Solomon] 
gave not passageoncly to the Idolatry of bis heathenish wives, 
Fat furtherance. i 

4. A definite passing or travelling from one place 
to another, by sea, or formerly sometimes by land; 
a journey; a voyage across the sea from one port 


to another, a crossing. 

@1300 Cursor 34. 19990 Pis it was be first passage Pat be 
apostels in parti Mad mang pe folk o paeni, 13.. £. 2. 
Adlit, P. C. 97 Pus be passes to pat port, his passage to 
seche, Fyndez be a fayr schyp to pe fare redy. a@1529 
Skeiton Sf. Parrot 324 Prepayre yow, Parrot, breuely 
your passage to take, Of Mercury undyr the trynall aspecte. 
1582 Sraveniner Aéneis wi. (Ath) 87 Foorth we take oure 
passadge, oure sayles ful wiaged vp Hevea 1976 fist. 
Eur, in Ann, Reg. 8/2 Nor was the march by land more 
eligible than the passage by water, 1825 Chron. ihid. 108/1 
A vessel is arrived in the Thames from New South Wales 
after an extraordinarily short passage of less than five months, 
1836 MARRYAT Midsh. Easy xi, He had suffered all the 
horrors of a passage ina slave ship. 1877 Tatmacs so Sern. 
16 You bave found a rough passage. 

b. Right of transit or conveyance as a passenger, 


esp. by sea; accommodation of a passenger. 
1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondt's Eromena 6 Carasio. havin 
agreed witb the mariners for their passage, acquaint 
therewith Polemiro, 1743 ButkELey & Cummins Voy. Se 
Seas 199 That the Governor would give us apes. and 
le 
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that we would work for our Passage. 1782 Jonnson Let. to 
Afrs. Thrale 8 June, 1 have this day taken a passage to 
Oxford. 1864 Tennyson “xu. Ard. 646 And clothes they 
gave him and free passage home. _ 

+5. Acharge or custom levied upon passengers; 


atoll. Ods. 

[1200 Charter K. John in Reg. S. Osmnndi (Rolls) 1. 212 
Sint quieti..de theoloneo, sponse, passagio.]) ?e15r5 
Robyn Hode in Child Badlads (1857-9) V. 425 Yet was he 
never so curleys¢ a potter, As one peny passage to paye. 
3610 W. Fockincuam 4 rt of Survey ut.iv. 70 Immunities and 
Exemptions fiom Theolonie, Pontage,., Passage, Tranage,.. 
Cariage, &c. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Ul, Passage, 
Passagium, was a Yrihwte or Toll paid by Passengers or 
Travellers for the Repair or Maintenance of sone Road or 
Passage. 1812 Sever Bristol Charters Engl. My burgesses 
of Bristol..shall be quit both of toll and passage, and all 
custom, throughout my whole land. 1883 Picton d.'pool 
Auntie. Rec. 1.6 They claim to be quit of. .passage, pontage 
and lastage. . ; 

+6. The fact of ‘passing current’ or being 
generally accepted, as coins, customs, ctc.; cur- 
rency, general reception. Obs, 

1545 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 10 Double dukatis.. 
quhilkis commonly hes course in France for Ixxx and 
xvis, and ar worth samekle to have passage in this realm. 
1605 Bacox Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 3 As if the multitude... were 
not rendy to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial. 1644 Dicny .Va¢. Bodies viii. 53, | would... 
render this treatise intelligible to euery rationall man.. 
(among whom ] expect it will haue a fairer passage, then 
among those that are already deepely imbued with other 
principles). ance 

. The passing into law of a legislative measure. 

1587 Harrison Lugdand m0. viii. (1877) 1. 178 This is the 
order of the passage of our lawes. 1668 Marvett Corr, 
Whs. 1872-5 I]. 249 It is a businesse of that weight that 
1 scarce believe it can have a passage this session. 1669-70 
fééd. 311 [Phe Bill] had but a narrow passage, there being 
only too for it against 9. 1856 C. Beck Age Metronius 
Arbiter 73 Soon alter, . ,for the precise time of its passage is 
not known—the lex Furia Caninia was enacted. 1893 Times 
2 May 10’: he passage of any measure resembling this 
would be a deadly blow at landed property in Ireland. 

8. Lorsemanship. See quots. (= F. passage.) 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyced., Passage, in the manage, an action 
wherein the horse raises two legs together,a hind and a fore 
leg, in form of St. Andrew's cross; when, setting those two 
on the ground again, he raises the other two; and thus 
alternately. 7884 EF. L. ANverson .Vod. Horseouan, nu. xvii. 
146 The Passage..is a slow brilliant trot, in which the horse 
brings each pair of diagonal legs to the ground at exnetly 
the same moment... Usually employed in traversing. 

9. Aled. An evacnation of the bowels, a ‘motion’; 


also concr. 

1778 Pr.or Wates in Buccleuch JSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 416 He took medicine three or four times Sunes day 
in order to procure a passage. 1809 Med. Frat. XX1. 480 
He... has been PepeAteally from eighteen to twenty-five days 
without a passage, 18975 H. C. Woon Theraf, (1879) 106 
Late in the attack the passages are in most cases very light 
clay-colored, or even whitish. ; 

10, The action of cansing something to pass 
(in various senses: sec Pass v.); transmission, 
transference, cle. rare. 

1860 Tyxpaut G/ac. t. ii, 20 As fine as if produced by 
the passage of a rake, me in Financial News 31 July 
1/4 The passage of the preferred dividend by the directors 
of the St. Lonis and San Francisco Railway is regarded 
as oonsistent with policy. 1890 Spcetator 16 Aug. 1997/1 
The passage of a great measure has become as difficult 
to effect as the passage of a cannon-ball through earthworks, 
1896 Allbutt’s Syst, Med. 1. 531 ‘The virulence of many 
organivms may. .be permanently or temporarily increased... 
by passing the organisms through a series of animals (@ 
process which is called ‘passage’). 1899 /did. V1. 73 ‘The 
unskilful passage of an a@sophageal bougie. R 

II. U1. That by which a person or thing passes 
or may pass; a way, road, path, route, channel ; 
a mountain pass ; an cntrance or cxit. 

Locally a name for a narrow entry or lane in a town, etc, 
serving as the approach toa row of houses, or asa thorough. 
fare for foot-passengers; e.g. Norman Passage, St. Helen's 
Passage (Oxford), di Saints’ Passage (Cambridge). 

e1290 Beket 56 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 108 Heo cam to be se: 
and redi fond hire passage. 1300 A’. //orn 1323 To kepe 
pis passage, Fram horn pat is of age. 1340 Hampote Pr. 
Conse. 1394 Pis world es be way and passage, Purgh whilk 
lyes our pilgrimage. ¢1350 Will, Palerne 2139 And loke pat 
hirde-men wel kepe be komune passage, And eche brugge ber 
u-boute pat burnes ouerwende. 1480 Caxton Chyon. Eng. 
cexxiii. 222 At an hongyng bought of the more ina streit 
passage, 1540 Act 32 Hen. V/L/, c. 41 In any towne or 
village being a thoroughfare or common passag within this 
realme. 1553 Even Zreat. Newe ind. (Arb.) 8 Into the 
frosen sea..and so forth to Cathay (yf any suche passage 
may be found), 1585 T. Wasuincion tr, Wicholay's Voy. 
1. xxii. 299 Doria..was tarrying for vs at the passage with 
5 principal gallies. 1601 R. Jounson Afngd. & Comm. 
(1603) 6 Inuiroped with mountaines which hath fewe and 
secret passages, 1627-8 in Swayne Sarai Churchw. Act, 
(896) 187 The open passadge in the middell of the Churche. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 6 He had already 
sent one ship..for a new attempt upon the North-West or 
North-East weer 1801 Soutuey Zhalaéa v1. xiv, Was 
it the toil of human hands Had hewn a passage in the rock? 
1812 Gen, Hist. in Ann. Reg. 137/2 They weighed anchor, 
and made sail through the passage Taigneuse. 1828 [see 
PaSsencer 1]. 1856 STANLEY Sinai §& Pad, iv. (1858) 217 
As the passage of Beth-horon led up to Gibeon, so the passage 
of Michmash and Ai led up to Bethel. 1897 AWbutt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 22 Freeing the liver and its lile passages 
from their injurious presence. i i 

b. spec. A place at which a river or strait is 
or may be crossed; 2 crossing; a ford, ferry, or 


bridge. ? Ods. 


528 


¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. [Vace (Rolls) 14012 An heremitage 
Bysyde Chymoun, at a passage. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vit vi, There was a grete ryuer and but one passnge, 1477 
Paston Lett. 111, 203 Wherefore my lord hath do brokyn 
all the passages excep Newham bryge. @ 1533 Lo. Berners 
dfnon Ni. 176 When I camtoa ony passage of water he wolde 
caste me in his necke..& bere me over. 1611 Biste Fudy. 
xii. 6 Then ae touke hiin, and slewe him at the passages of 
Tordan, 1779 S. Ruoper Gloucestershire 492 In this parish 
are two ferries over the Severn. The uppermost, or OL? 
Passage, isin the Tything of Aust...The Mew Passage is 
at Redwick. 1853 Kane Grinned? Exp. vii. (1856) 50 Its 
several ‘crossings’ have been divided into the a the 
Middle, and the Northern passages, 


ce. A way giving access to the various apart- 
ments or divisions of a building, or affording 
communication from one apartment to another; 


a corridor or gallery; a lobby or hall. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 202 At the West end of this glorious 
Councell hall..there is a passage into another most stately 
roome, 1663 Gerster Counsel 23 By convenient passages 
about or under them. 1707 Mortimer //nsé. (1721) 1. 371 
In Building of Houses long, the use of some Rooms will be 
lost, in that the more room must be allowed for Entries and 
Passages. 1722 De Foe Col, Zack (1840) 207, 1 was in the 
passage, or entry of the house. 1810 Crappe Borough xx. 
66 Hark to the winds! which through the wide saloon And 
the long passage send a dismal tune. 1835 G. A. McCate 
Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) 280 ‘The house .. was one of those 
structures called in the West ‘two pens and a passage *. 

+12. ?A means of passing; a vessel or vehicle 
in which a person or thing may pass; a convey- 
ance. Cf. CARRIAGE, O45. rare. 

1473 Paston Lett. 111.94, 1 praye yow wrycht ageyn, and 
sende it by the next passage, 

IIT. 13. Something that ‘passes’, yoes on, 
lakes place, occurs, or is done; an occurrence, 
incident, cvent; an act, transaction, procecding. 
Obs. or arch, (exc. as in b and c). 

3568 Grarton Chron. 11. 731 Surely it was a daungerous 
passage to conuey a prince In a straunge realme, by such 
a strayte, 1601 Suaks. Towed No oun ii. 77 ‘Where is no 
christian .. can ever beleeue such irageeiile passages of 
grossenesse. 1612 Woonatt. Surg. Mate Wks. (1639) B vj b, 
Observing the whole passages of the diseased people, con- 
sidering both when they begun to bee sicke,..what hath 
been applyed [ete.]. 1624 Dk. Buck. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. t. ILD. 180 [Tt] will facilitate..those passages of favors, 
grace, and goodnes which his Majesty hath promised for the 
case of the Romaine Catholickes, 1671-2 Sir C. LytTEttTon 
in 4/atton Corr. (Camden) 76 There has lately happened a 
very strange passage upon occasion of [etc.). 1720 STEELE 
Tatler No. 198 P1 Her Life has lately met with Passages 
very uncominon. a17q1 ‘T, Cuatktey Fond, an. 1734 Wks. 
(1751) 265 A remarkable and dismal Passage he related to 
me. 1820 Lams Avia Ser. 1. Old Benchers, 1 remember a 
pleasant passage, of the cook upplying to him..for instrue- 
tions how to write down edge bone of beef. 1866 KixasLey 
Llerew. xvi, Vhe magnificent young Scot sprang to him, .. 
talked over uld passages, 

b. Something that passes between two persons 
mutually; a negotiation ; an interchange of com- 
munications, confidences, or amorous relations. 

1612 N. Fiero Woman ts Weathercock ni. in Maz, 
Dodsiey X\. 33 And such strange passages and mutual 
vows. 1647 Srricce Anglia Nediv. M. Vi. tas 165 Several 
passages between the prince and his excellency, and be- 
tween his excellency and Goring. 1649 Mivton Arkon. viii. 
68 The King..gives. .order to stopall passages between him 
(the Governor of Hull) and the Parlament. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pop. Educ, vi. (1846) 138 Would not both parties 
profit in these passages of confidence? a1got Besant Free 

‘cars’ Tryst, etc, (1902) 108 She was hy na means ignorant 
of certain passages and rumours of passages between Will 
Stephen and this simple country maid, 

e: (Now usually pussage of (or af) arms.) An 
exchange of blows between two combatants, a 
fight; also fg. a verbal altercation or dispute ; an 
amorous fence or encounter. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rex y. ii, You have your 
passages and imbrocatas in courtship; as the bitter bob in 
wit, 1612 72vo Noble A. viv. 114 The conquerd triumphes, 
The victor has the losse; yet in the passage The gods have 
beene most cquall. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng, (1858) 1. iii. 
267 Luther .. had not forgotten his early passage at arms 
with the English Defender of the Faith. 1876 ‘Trevetyan 
Afacanlay \, iii, 136 ‘That passage of arms against the 
champions of the Utilitarian Philosophy. 1879 Steven. 
son J yav. Cevernnes (1886) 12, 1 returned it ta its maker, 
with whom I had so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded, .with gossips.. listening. 1885 Afanch, 
Exam, 21 Mar. 6/2 The most interesting part of the debate 
wus @ smart passage at arms between his Grace and Lord 
Branwell, | 7 

14. An indefinite portion of a discourse or 
writing, usually of small or moderate length, taken 
by itself; n part of a speech or literary work 
relating to some particular matter. 

¢16r1 Cuapman /liad uw. Comm, (1865) 57 Ils interpreters 
must needs come {short] of him in his strait and deep places, 
when in his open and fair passages they halt and hang 
back so. 1686 SouTH Sernz, (1697) 11. ix. 386, E shall give you 
the whole Passage in his own Words. 1711 Stee.e Speed. 
No. 2 P1 He..gained universal Applause by explaining a 
Passage in the Game-Act. 1802 Mar. Epctworts Afor. 
T. (1816) I. xv. 130 To look for the passage in the original 
author. 1891 Speaker 2 May ech ‘The paper contains 
brilliant passages, notably an admirable estimate of Gautier. 

+b. A part of a discourse or wriling in which 
the author passes or tums aside for a time to some 
other subject ; a digression, Ods. 

1628 Bacon £ss., Dispatch (Arb.) 247. Prefaces, and 
Passages, ..and other Speeches of Reference ta the Person, 


. 
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are great wasts of Time. 1663 Gernier Counsel 102 The 
first discourse, Was,.intermixt with recreative passages, 

to. The ‘passing’ or utterance of an opinion 
or the like; a remark, observation (in speech or 
wriling) ; a phrase, expression. Ods. 

@ 1649 Winturop dist. New Eng. (1853) 1. 247 One of the 
assistants using some pathetical passages of the loss of such 
a governour in a time of such danger. 1651 W. Litty 
(tite) Monarchy or No Monarchy in England. Grebner 
his Prophecy. .. Passages upon the Life and Death of the 
late King Charles. a1657 Braprorp Plywonth Plant. 
(1856) 307, I wonld..deliver ye truth..as nere as I can, in 
their owne words and passages. 1660 7rial Regic. 44 
Leing there, I did observe some Passages fall from the 
Prisoner at the Bar; the words were to this purpose. 

d. Alus. (@) ?orig. A progression from one 
note to another by intermediate notes ( passing- 
notes); ?hence, A short series of such notes, or of 
small notes in general; a run or flourish; 2 figure 
or phrase. Oés. exc. as applied (rarely) to orna- 
mental runs or flourishes introdaced for display. 
(4) In mod. use (associated with 14): A portion 
of a composition, of indefinite but moderate length, 
and forming more or less of a unity. 

1674 Praveoro S&idd Aus. 1. xi. 2 Observing the same 
Rule in making the passages of Division by some few 
Quavers to Notes and to Cadences, not exceeding the Value 
of half a Semibreve at most. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyed., 
Passage, or Passo, in music, a portion of an air, or tune, 
consisting of several short notes, as quavers, demi-quavers, 
etc, Insting one, two, or al most three measures, 1767 Ess. 
in Aux. Keg. 199/2 The Italians solfa’d our most pathetic 
airs, without discovering either passage or tune. 19776 
Berney ist, Aldus. (1789) 1. v. 62 In no one of the seven 
treatises upon ancient music is a single air or passage of 
Greek melody come down to us. 1859 Texnyvson Lancelot 
4 Elaine 891-2 As a litle helpless innocent bird, That has 
but one plain passage of few notes, Will sing the simple 
passage o'er and o'er For all an April morning. 1880 
C,H. H, Parry in Grove's Dict. Afus. U1. 661. 

e. In the phraseology of art criticism: A par- 


licular part or detail in a picture. 

1861 Tuornsery 7uruer t. 142 In the earliest Saxon and 
Old English MSS. are to be found passages of transparent 
colour, 1897 Mag. Art Nov. 39 Fhere are passages which 
represent the original with curious felicity. 

f. gen. An indefinite portion of a course of 


action; an episode. (Cf. 13.) rare. 

1848 W. H. Barttett Egypt to Pal. xiv. (1879) 315 The 
track to-day was an easy one, and indeed the whole route 
from Sinai offered no passages of extreme difficulty. 1897 
Lo. Tennyson Life Tennyson 1. ii, go Despite such passages 
of gloom he worked on. - 

V. [The passing or exceeding of ten = It. 
passa-diect, F, passe-dix, i.e. pass-ten.] 

+15. An obsolete game at dice : see quot. 1680. 

1426 Lyne. De Gui. Prigr.111i94 And affter pleyn at the 
merellys, Now at the dees, in my yong age, Bothe at hassard 
& passage. 1522 World & Child in Hazl, Dod'sley 1. 266 
And then we will with lombards at passage play. 1598 
Frorio, Passa drec?,a game at dice called passage or aboue 
ten. 1602 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass, Prol. 12 You that 
knowe what itis to play at primero, or passage. 1680 CoTToN 
Compl. Gamester 119 Passage isa Game at dice to he be 
at but by two, and it is performed with three Dice. The 
Caster throws continually till be hath thrown Dubblets 
under ten, and then he fs ont and foseth; or Duhblets above 
ten, and then he fasse¢h and wins. 1739-40 Act 13 Geo fé, 
c. 19 §9 Acertain game called Passage isnow daily practiced 
and carried on, to the rnin and impoverishment of many of 
his Majesty's subjects. 31955 Afem, Capt. P. Drake 1. xvi. 
262, [1740] The Games of Rowly Powly and Passage..all 
these Games were suppressed by Parliament, and, on severe 
Penalties, not to be played after the 25th of March 1745. 

V..16. attrib. and Comb. a. Used or serving for 
the passage or conveyance of passengers, esp. across 
the sea or a river, as passage-barge, -bark, -canoe, 
hoy, -ship, -wagon; of transition, transitional, as 
passage-form, -time; also in other senses, as 
passage-bell, -gallery (11 ¢), -work (14d). b. 
Special combs.: passage-bed (Geo/.), a stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another; 
passage-bird, (a) = bird of passage (see 1); 
(6) = passage-hawk; passage-board, 2 board 
placed between the parts of an organ to make 
them accessible for tuning or repairs; + passage- 
book = Pass-BooK 1; +passage-gelt, -gilt [sce 
GELT 56.2] = PassaGE-MONEY; passage-hawk, a 
falcon taken when full-grown, daring its ‘ passage” 
or migration, for the purpose of training (opp. to 
eyas); ‘tpassage-house, a privy; passage-penny, 
a penny charged for passage or fare; passage- 
room, a room serving as 2 passage to another, or 
through which one passes to another; t+ passage- 
thermometer (sce quot.). Also PASSAGE-BOAT, 


-MONEY, -WAY. / ; : snbt 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 443/1 Going from Fontainbleau 
in boon in the *passage barge. 1865 Neader No. 147. 
465/1 The *passage-beds of Herefordshire. 1825 Eng. Lie 
IL 231 The *passage-bell rung loudly, 1852 R. F. Burron 
Falconry tn Valley of indus iv. 41 Hawks,.are of two 
kinds, the ‘eyess’ (or nyess), and the ‘*passage-bird’, 1878 
C. Stanroro Syd, Christ v. 399 The passage bird is never 
lost. High over the waves of the Atlantic it strikes a right 
path ta its home n thousand leagues away. 1880 C. A. 
Kovasee Organs (1881) 59 A “passage-board for the use ofthe 
tuner. 18:6 in Merivale Xep. Cases Chancery 1. 535 A 
book, called a “passage-book, is opened by the bankers, and 
delivered by themtothe customer. 1901 Nature 3 Jan. 234/2 


PASSAGE. 


He finds that..*passage-forms prove to be the rule, while 
sharply-defined and typical species are the exception. @ 3615 
Sir g D'Ewes Autor (1845) 11. 334 My Lord... laid it 
in a “passage-gallery, in several papers. 1712 THorespy 

Diary (1830) Tl, 164 Baldock-lanes, notorious for their 
badness, as the neighbourhood for exaction of *passage- 
gelt throngh the enclosures. 1727 A, Hami.ton New dec. 
E. Ind. \, xxxii. 388 In the whole, it cost me about 1£. 
Sterl. for Passage-gilt. 19745 [see Geer 53.7], 1828 Sin J. 5. 
Sepricut Observe. Hawking 30 The falconers are obliged to 
keep the *passage-hawks somewhat Jow, from the fear of, 
losing them. 1852 R. F. Burton Fadconry in Valley of 
indus iv. 42 The birds when taken up are as wild as 
passage-hawks. 1727 Swirt Hurther Acc. E. Curld Wks. 
1755 III. 1. 161 And thence be drawn..bit by bit, to the 
*passage-house. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4141/4 Employed 
in the *Passage-Hoys between London and the Nore. 1596 
Spenser #, Q. v. ti. 6 But be him makes his *passage- 
penny pay. 1665-6 Perrys Diary 25 Feb, I and m 
wife in a *passage-room to bed, and slept not very well 
because of noise. 1838 Gent, Jfag. 1X. 255/2 A passage- 
room and staircase. 1734 Berkeev Le?. to Prior 30 Apr, 
Wks. 1871 IV. 227 You can tell what *passage-ships 
are on this side of the water. «792 Sir B. Tuomrson 
in PAtl, Trans. UXXXII. 51 As this instrument is cal- 
culated merely for measuring the passage of heat in the 
substance whose conducting power is examined, I shall give 
it the name of *“Sassage-thermometer. 1873 M. ARNotD 
Lit. & Dogma (1876) 352 There will be a *passage-time of 
confusion first. 1774 J. Aoams Drary 29 Aug. Here we 
saw two or three *passage wagons, a vehicle with four 
wheels, contrived to carry many passengers and much 
bageage. 1865 Athenzum No, 1968. 89/2 The *passage- 
work in Astrofiammante’s two airs. : 

Passage (px'stdz), v.l /Jorsentanship. Most 
freq. in vbl. sb. passaging. [a. F. passager, 
altered by pop. etymol. from passéger, ad. It. 
passeggiare to walk, pace (cf, passeggio walk), deriv. 
of L. passus: see Pass, Pack.] a. izfr. To move 
sideways in riding, by pressure of the rem on the 
horse’s neck and of the rider's leg on the opposite 
side: said of the horse, or of the rider. b. ¢ravs. 


To cause a horse to ‘ passage’, 

1996 Cavalry Instr. (1813) 220 These doublings of ranks 
are performed by reining back, and passaging. 1832 Kegué, 
Instr. Cavairy 1. 18 The..men passaging right, or left, as 
may be necessary, 1833 /6/d. 3. 8x ‘he motion of the horse’s 
legs in ‘ Passaging’ is the same as that in ‘ Shoulder-in’, but 
the head is turned differently. 1891 Blacdww. Mag. May 
647 He [the pony] should be able even to ‘passage’ at a 
canter. ¢vans/. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 263 The ship.. 
plunging and passaging upon the anchor cable, 

Pa'ssage, v.2 [f. Passace sé.: cf. voyage.] 

1. éxir, To make a passage, as in a ship or boat; 
to move across, pass, cross. 

1824 Gait Rothelan 1. 1, xv. 141 Few pastimes are more 
soothing to a wounded spirit than easy passagings, at that 
delicious season, on the bosom of the generous river Thames, 
1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 21 Low stifled growling, and rapid 

assaging to and fro against the bars of the dens. 1833-40 

.H. Newnan CA. of Fathers (1842) 79, I earnestly desired 
to find some brother..who might passage with me over the 
brief wave of this life. 1834 Mar. Evcewoutu Helen xvii. 
(Rildg.) 161 Beauclerc passaged tu Lady Davenant. 

2. To carry on a passage of arms; fiz. to fence 
with words, ete. (ef. PASSAGE 56, 13 €). 

1798 Coterioce \ightingale 59 They answer and provoke 
each other's song, With skirmish: and capricious passagings. 
1862 Cartyte #redh. Gt. xit, ix. (1872) [V. 188 There was 
diplomatic passaging in these weeks. 1895 Crocketr J/en 
Moss Hags 45 It was a curious sight to see them passaging 
with little airs and graces, like fighting cocks matched ina pit, 

+ Pa'ssageable, z. Ods. [f Passace 5d. + 
-ABLE.] Affording passage, passable. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea (1580) 75 To discourse the 
third way, that is not known, but supposed that it may be 
pascapeatie. 16rx Seren fest. Gt. Brit, vi. xvi. (1623) 96 

n making ways passageable from place to place. 

Pa'ssage-boa:t. A boat for the conveyance 
of passengers, plying regularly between two places, 
upon the sea, ora river or canal. 

1g98 Fiorio To Rdr. bj, They were many to steere a 

assage-boate. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mfandclsla's Trav. 281 

cing to passe in the ordinary passage _hoat from England 
to Dublin.., they were taken by a French Pirate. 1738 
N. Sersey Archives X1. 529 He also keeps a Passage-Boat 
to ply between New-York and Amboy. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xxxi, The party embarked in a passage-boat 
bound for Gravesend. 

Pa‘ssage-mo:ney. Money charged for pass- 
age; fare; --a payment for permission to pass. 

1sor Percivau. Sp. Dict., Flelar, to pay passage money. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia 347 Poose Thorow-fairs 
are a sort of Places for the skinning of strangers. .. They 
must alway there pay Passage-money. 1842 Dickens Amer, 
Notes xvi, Others had sold their clothes to raise the passage- 
money, 

+Passager. Obs. rare—'. [app.a. F. passagere 
fem., passing, a female passer or passer-by.] A 
name for a eurled lock on the temples. 

1690 Evetyn Mnndus Mfudicbris 6 Nor Cruches she, nor 
Confidents, Nor Passagers nor Bergers wants. /dfd. 19 
oy Diet.) Passagere, a Curl'd Lock next the Temples. 

assager(e, obs, form of PASSENGER. 

Passage-way:, passageway. A way 
affording passage; a path by which a person or 
thing may pass through, in, or out; a passage, esp. 
in a building: = Passage sé.11¢e. (Chiefly U.S.) 
, 4851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gadles vii, There was a step 
in the passage-way, above stairs. 1876 V. Amer, Kev, 
CXXIIT. 64. 1878 W, Pater Weds, (1901) VIII. 177 The 
realities ,,of the greater world without steal in upon us, 


529 


each by its own special little passageway. 1894 R. H. 
Davis Eng. Cousins oar A net-work of narrow passageways 
and blind alleys. 1897 MVestn. Gaz, 1 Oct. 7/1 The deceased 
was lying in the passage way bleeding from the mouth. 

Passaging: see PassacE v.!, ». 

Passagour, -iour, -jour, obs. variants of 
PasseNcER, Passameasure, -meso, -meze, 
-mezzo: see PASSEMEASURE. 

+Passance. Obs. rare}. 
ee] Journey. 

i580 Saker Naréonus 1. 131 Thos passed they their 

assance, and wore out the weerie way with these pleasant 

isconrses. 

Passand, -e, obs. pr. pple. of Pass v, 

Passant (pe'sint), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 -aunt, -o, 
y-ent. [a. F. passant, pr. pple. of passer to Pass.] 

+1. Surpassing, exceeding ; excelling; =Passinc 
ppl. a. 3. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Awé.'s 7. 1249 For enery wight that.. 
wolde his thankes han a passant name Hath preyd pat he 
myghte been of that gaine. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
v. v. 76 The stunes sholde nought haue kept them fro 
syngynge, for the passaunt ioye. ¢ 1485 Digdy .Wyst. v. 612 
Alynde. Coryous aray lL wyll cuer haunt. (adersfondyug, 
And I, ffal{s}nesse, to be passaunt. : 

+2. Passing, transitory, transient, fugitive. Oés. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. §7 Coneyte noght 
pinges corupribles & passant. 1604 Wepsrer Ode in Arch's 
Sf Trinmph, For pleasure’s streant Is like a decam, Passant 
and fleet,asisashade. a 1677 Barrow IAs, (1686) IL. Seem. 
xvi. 223 Our actions (even our passant words, aad our secret 
thoughts. 1715 Jane Barker Jovdins itu. 55 All the 
Glories of tbis World are passant. 

+3. Passing, going on, journeying; proceeding. 

1608 Hirron Defence mt. 56 So as it be with an honor 
passant and transcurrent from and through it to the Creator. 
1609 Nottingham Ree. 1V. 29% Richard Parkyns to be 
passant to and fro, @ 1618 Svivestin Job Triumphant w. 
472 When they [Lionesses}.. watch For passant Meards. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 10 Fiery Trajections, and 
Passant Meteors. ¢1710 Ceuia Fimnxes (fary (1888) 124 
Ie was a fine thing and would have delighted me severall 
dayes but I was passant. . 

4. Her, Ot a beast: Walking, and looking 
toward the dexter side, with three paws on the 
ground and the dexter fore-paw raised. 

Passant guardant : see quot. 1787. Passant reguardant, 
passant with head contourné or looking backwards. Passaut 
repassant, walking as above in opposite directions. 

e1soo Se. Poem leraldry 128 in Q. Elis. Acad. 98 A 
lionne .. Third saliant; the fourt, passand I-wis. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. ut. i. ¢ His goodly shield Vhat bore a Lion 
passant in a golden field. 1594 Ayn Cornelia v. 207 Passant 
regardant softly they [two lions] retyre. 1610 GutLiim 
dleraldry wh xii. (1660) 156 A Leopard or Wolfe, must be 
portrayed going..step by step; which..is termed Hassant, 
1787 Porny Levi. fer, (ed. 4) Dict. Techa, Terms, fassant- 
gardaunt, is when aa Animal is in the same posture as 
passant, but with his face turned, so that his eyes are both 
distinctly seen, 1864 Boutnn. Aen Hést. & Pop. xxi. § 2 
(ed. 3) 359 An ox of the second, passant over a ford ppr. 

t 8. Current, in general use, in vogue. Obs. 

161r Cotcr., Passant..Passing..; also, passant, currant, 
veric tollerable. 1619 Hates Godd. Ret. 1. (1673) 90 This 
as yet is all the Newes that is passant. 1646 Sir I’. Backer 
Pseud. EP. 118 Many opinions are passant concerning the 
Basilisk, 1680 in Howell Sé. 7'réads (1816) VII, 1rgs Ay, 
said she, .. I believe thou hast no band in the plot (a casual 
word that was passant at that time). 1844 C. MacFartane 
Cauip of Refuge \. 67 It came to bea passant saying with 
men who would describe anything that was super-excellent. 

+ 6. Cursory, done in passing. Os, 

1685 J. Scorr Car. Lieu, 1 iv, (1686) 1. 185 He doth not 
inspect our Actions with a passant and cursory View, as 
things of little or no Moment. 1693 Sir P. Petr in bf. 
Bartow's Rem, Ep. to Rdr. A iv, On a Passant review uf 
what..1 wrote to the Bp. 

+7. quasi-adv. = Ex passant, in passing. Obs. 

1600 W. Waisun Decacordon (1602) 162 As is euident by 
sundrie bookes written, and to be written..and may be 
gathered passant in these eae @ 1617 Bavxe Lect, 
(1634) 112 The eye of the body taketh a double view, the 
one passent in ¢ransfiu, the other fixed. 1653 I]. More 
Anti, Ath, u. xii. Schol. § 1 (1712) 160 Johnston briefly and 
as it were passant tells the same story. 

|| B. sd. (pasa). [French uses.] 

1. One who passes; a passer. 

1890 A thengnnt18 Jan.89/2 Aconstant stream of | Huguenot] 
refugees passed through the town [over}...Amongst the 
‘passants’ appears the name of ‘ Severin Durfy’. 

2. ‘The French term denoting a piping without 
a cord running through it’ (Caulfeild & Saward 
Dict. Needlework 1882). 

+ Passantly, a‘v. Obs. [f. 
a. Exceedingly, very greatly. 
passingly, in passing. 

1440 Gesta Rone, xxvi, 98 (Harl, MS.) This knyght lovid 
passaatly be grehounde, with the faucon. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 330 As before hath beene passantly 
touched here and there. 

+ Passara‘do, Nai. Obs. Also 7 pasarado, 
passerado. ([Cognate with next; the ending 
-AbO (q. v.) for -ada in Sp. and Pg. = -é in Fr. 
Known only in Capt. J. Smith, or as cited from 
him.] = next. 

1626 Carr. Siri Acid. Vang, Seamen 27 Bend your 
passerado to the mayne sayle, git the sailes to the yeards. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram, ix. 42 They hale them downe. .with 
a Pasarado, which is any rope wherewith wee hale downe the 
sheats blockes of the maine or fore saile. 1658 in Pui.iirs. 
3704 in Harris Lew, Fecha. I. 1867 [see next], 


[f. PassantT: see 


ee + -LY2,] 
. Cursorily, 


PASSED. 
+ Passaree (pesarz), s6. Nat, Obs. Also 7 
pass-a-ree, g pazaree. [Origin obscure. Littré 


has F, passeresse, fem. of passeur ‘passer’, applied 
to sinall ropes serving to supplement the brails; 
but connexion is uncertain.] A rope or tackle 
used to spread the elews and haul down the sheet- 
blocks of the foresail and mainsail when sailing 
large before the wind: see quot. 1867. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. 1. ii. 18 Hawl aft the fore- 
Sheet, bring him down to the Cat-head with a pass-a-ree. 
1769 l'atconer Dict. Marine (1776), J'assaree, a rope used 
to fasten the main-tack down to the ship's side, a little 
behind the chess-tree,..very rarely tsed,,.in light breezes 
of wind. 1867 Smytu Sazflor's Hord.dk., lassarte, ot 
assarado, a rope..to han! out the clues of the fore-sail 
to tail-blocks on the boums, so as 10 full-spread the foot of 
that sail. 

lence + Passaree: v. fvars,, to spiead the clews 
of the foresail and mainsail with a passaree. 

1884 Luce Text-bh, Seamanship 435 (Cent,) With stun‘sails 
oth sides, passarce the foresuil, by means of a rope on each 
side, secured to the clew of the foresail, and rove through a 
bull's eye on the lower boom. 

Passata, variant of Passano 4, 

|| Passatempo. Oés. [IL. passefemfo'ta pastime, 
a solace, a sport’ (Florio 1598): see PASSETEMPS.] 

=: PASTIME sé. 

1632 T. Reveu in ¥. Maywaridt’s tr. Biondi's Eromena, 
No, th’are thy Passatempos fruits, and they Tasted by a 
judicious palat may Have a good relish. 

Pa‘ss-book, [app. = bouk passing to and fro 
between bank (or tradesman) and customer. ] 

1. The aeccount-book supplied by a bank to 
a person having a current or deposit account, in 
which cntrics are made of all sums deposited and 
drawn, so that the customer may at any time see 
what is his balance at the bank: = BANK-Book b, 

Formerly app. called Jassage-Cock:. 

1828 Gitnart Banking (ed. 2) § 3 The person is supplied... 
with... A cast-book, called in some horses a Pass-book. 
1847 Winutes Crt. Direct. Bank ding. 6 May, Resolved... 
That the following notice be inserted in the Pass Books. 
(Svveilar entry of 11 Jan. 1827 kad Vank Vovks.] 3855 
dan. Reg. 366 Ue was credited with the dividends in 
his pass-book, 1866 Crump Barking i 35 A banker's pass- 
hook affords a complete history of the expenditure for the 
year. argos Besant five Vears' Tryst 1902) gt Vour 

pass-hook. shall be made up tu-day, and yout shall have the 
Beets to-morruw morning, when you can draw your balance, 

2. A book in which a merchant or tlader makes 
an entry of goods sold on credit to a customer, for 
the information of the latter. 

1839 Bouvier Law Dict, US. 

Pass-by (pars;boi).  [f. Pass vu + By adv] 

tl. The act of passing hy. Oés. rare. 

isso Cranmer Defence 73 This is the Lordes Passeby, or 
Passeouer, een so sayth Christ in the newe ‘Testament. 
1661 Grasvitn Man. Dog. 66 We see the face of ‘Truth, but 
as we do one anothers, when we walk the streets, in a care- 
less Pass-by. 

+2. ? = Passer hy, hy-passer. Ods. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 135 There ts alwaics 
some dogge in the dorter of Gods Church waking, readie to 
barke at eerie passe-hy out of the way. 

3. ALining. A siding in a working, where trucks, 
etc. ean pass one another. 

1883 Gresiev Gloss. Terms Coal Mining 5. V4 A plan of 
a pass-by as sometimes constructed npon a self-acting 
arcuaed plane. 1892 Dally News 3 Mar, 5/7 ‘Vass-hys', as 
they are called, have to be placed at short intervals along all 
passages in which there is less than about 4} feet of clear 
space between the rails and the wall. 

Pass-dice: see Pass- in comb. 

|| Passe (pase), 2. Also (in fem, form) passée. 
[F. passé, passée, pa. pple. of passer to Pass, used 
as adj., in same sense.] Past, past the prime; esp. 
of a woman: past the period of greatest beauty ; 
also, out of date, behind the times, superseded. 

31775 Mur. D’Arsiay Lardy Diary (1889) If. 101 Others 
say that she is passée. 1823 Byron Juan xin. Ixxx, The 
passport shrouds The ‘passée’ and the past; for good 
society Is no Jess fam'd for tolerance than piety. 1853 
Lytton My Nove? v. viii, Even a Frenchman would 
not have called her Jassée—that is for a widow. For a 
spinster, it would have heen different. 1865 ‘Ovipa’ 
Strathmore |, viii, 133 Malice is for passées women. 1886 
F. Harrison Choice Bks. 7x They.. pronounce Fieldiag to 
be low, and Mozart to be passé. 

Passe, obs. f. Pace 54.2, Pascn, Pass, PEISE, 

'Passe-, repr. F. fasse, vb.-stem, orig. imp. of 
vb. passer to Pass; used in a few words more or 
less naturalized from Fr., chiefly in 16th and 17th 
centuries, as PASSE-PAROLE, PASSE-PARTOUT, ete, 
Not a living prefix in English: ef. Pass: in comb. 
|| Passe-pierre: l’arsley-piert. || Passe-pomme 
[obs. F., 1544, Godef.], neme of a rich table-apple. 
Passe colmay, a varicly of pear; ? = CoLMaR 1. 

3664 Evetwn Kal. fort, (1729) 232/t Fruit Trees..for a 
moderate Plantation, Apples... Fasse-pome, Pome Apis, 
Cour pendue [etc.). 1706 Putttirs, Passe-plerre, or Mlerce- 
pierre, a sort of Stone-Parsley, an Herb. 1882 Garden 
34 Jan, 18/1 The most useful of all Pears which we have is 
Passe Colmar. ? 

Passea fleminco: see PASSER-FLAMINGO. 
Passeboard, obs. corrupt or erron, f, PASsPonrr, 

Passed (past), p//.a. See also Past Afi. a. 
[Pa. pple. of Pass v. 


PASSED-MASTER. 


1, That has passed or has been passed, in the 
various senses of Pass v. Also with advbs. 


Passed paz (Chess): see quot. 1837. 

rst2z Iill of Riswuyk (Somerset Ho.}, As is accustomed for 

cople passed to God. 1997 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 640/2 

he advantage ofa passed pawn is this: for example, if [etc.]. 
1837 Penny Cyc. VIN. 51/2 Passed Pawn, a pawn is called 
passed when itis no longer obstructed hy any adverse pawn 
on its own file, or either of the adjoining ones, 1885 O. Craw- 
FURD IWoman’s Reput. 1.3. 4 Such a condition of society as 
this, with..its passed-away modes of life. 1902 Necollect. 
Dublin Castle & Soc. 17 Another of these regularly * passed 
on' veterans was Everard. 


+b. spec. Dead, passed away, ‘gone’, deceased. 
1449 J. Meruam Amor. & Cleop. (E. E. T.S.) 307 But 
nowe thei botbe be pasyd; & affter schal 1. 1555 W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions1. v.79 V* kindesfolkeof thedeade 
signefic to..the friendes of this passed, y* day of y* burial. 
2. That has passed an examination ; qualified by 
examination, esp. Naui,,in passed midshipnian, etc. 
1829 Marrvat &. Vildmay xii, One of the passed midship- 
men. 1867 Suyru Sailor's Word-6h., Passed days, those who 
have gone through the round of instruction given in a 
training-ship. 1879 Sfectator 31 May 680 Ir. Colenso, who 
isa passed expert in Zulu matters. 1898 Hest. Gasz.17 Dec. 
8/2 They..concluded that there was more promise in that 
plucked student than in snany a passed man. 
Passe-day, variant of Pascu-pay. 


Passed-master. One who has passed as a 
nvaster ; 2 qualified or accomplished master: cf. /o 
pass master, PAss v. 17, and see PAST-MASTER, 

1563-7 Bucuanan Reforu. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 13 
Ane of profession of medecine passit maister, and ane regent 
in humanite. 1882 H. C. Merivare Faucit of Bory vi, 
Faucit was a passed master as a guide to the classics. 1894 
Athenvum 24 Mar. 383/1 We praise ourselves, rather than 
such a passed-master of the art, by saying ‘ditto’ to his 
axiom. J/od, A passed master in the art of swindling. 

Passe-flemingo: sec PASseR-FLAMINGO, 

Passe-garde: sce Pass-GUARD, 


+ Passemea‘sure. Ods. Forms: a. 6 passe-, 
passameze, -meso, 8 passamezzo, 8. 6 passa- 
measure, 7 passy-, passe-, pace-measure. [Per- 
version of It. passe-, passa-mieszo ; see quots. 1776, 
1880.] <A slow dance of Halian origin, app. a 
variety of the pavan; the music for this, in common 
time. Also called passemeasures paven, passy 
measures pavyn = It. passemesso pavana, 

a. 1568 /ilford’s Instruct. for Lute, Passameze, 159 
Mortuary /utrod. Mus. 180 Lastoretlas and /assantesos wit 
a dittie and such like. 1776 Sir J. Hawnins Hist. Music 
TV, 386 Asa Galliard consists of five paces or bars in the 
first strain, and is therefore called a Cinque Pace; the 
Passamezzo, which is a diminutive of the Galliard, has just 
half that number, and from that peculiarity takes its name. 
1880 W. B. Squire in Grove Diet. Aus. 11, 662/1 ‘Vabourot 
in his Orchésographie [1589] says that when the Pavan was 
played less solemnly and more quickly, it was called a 
Passemesco.,.\t is probable that the name /assemesso {in 
which form it is found in the earliest authorities), is simply 
anabbreviation of Passe ¢ uteszo,i.¢. a step and a half, which 
may have formed a distinctive feature of the old dance, 

B. 1897 Breton Hits Prenchmour (1879) 15/1 With a 
Passa measure pace comming toward her sweet presence. 
r6or Suaxs, Twel, NV. v. i, 205 Then he’s a Rogue, and 
a passy measures Pauyn: T hate a drunken rogue. [1607 
Lingua in. vii, Giij b, Thou inast dance nothing but the 
passing measures.) 1611 Frorio, Passo mezzo, a cinque- 
pace, or pace-measure, 16.. 4S, Cab. Dd. 2. 11 Passes 
mezures Pauen, 1623 MiopLeton More Dissemblers Besides 
Wom. v. i, 162, T can dance nothing but ill-favouredly, 
A strain or two of passa-measures galliard. 1847-78 Hatu- 
wet, Passameszo... The long-disputed phrase passy- 
measures pavin,.is in fact the naine of an ancient dance, 
thus described in a MS. quoted by Mr. Collier in the Sbak. 
Soc. Papers, i. 25, ‘two singles and a double forward, and 
two singles syde, reprynce back.’ It is only necessary to 
read this, and have seena drunken man, to be well aware 
why Dick is called a ‘ passy-measures pavin '. 

Passement (pe'smént), sd. Obs. exc. fst. 
Forms: a. 6 pasmond, pastment, 6-S pasment, 
7-9 pass-,8 pace-, pesment, 6- passa-, passe- 
ment. §. 6 passemain, -mayne, -min, passa- 
men, -maine, pasmain. [a. I’. passenent (in this 
sense in 16th c.), pl. -weus, f. passer to pass: see 
-MENT. The forms in -warn, etc., appear to 
correspond to It. and Sp. passamano, app. f. passare 
to pass + mano hand: the reason of this name, 
and the relations between this and the Fr. form in 
-ment are not clear.) Gold or silver lace, gimp 
or braid of silk or other material, for decorative 
trimming; == Lace sd. 5. 

a, 1539 fav. R. Wardr, (1815) 31 Ane uthir gowne of pur- 
pour satyne with ane braid pasment of gold & silvir, 1542 
/did. 70 Vtem ane hat of velvott with ane pasmond of silver. 
rs89 Purreniam Lng. Poeste im. i, (Arb.) 150 As the em- 
broderer [setteth].. passements of gold vpon the stuffe of 
a Princely garment. 1619 in Ritchie CA. St. Baldred 115 
He had broun claiths and black passaments on him. 1756 
Mas. Catperwoop Frud, (1884) 66 ‘Whe finest liveries quite 
covered over with pacements. 1869 Mrs. PaLLiser Lace iit. 
2t Many of the earlier laces were made by the threads being 
passed or interlaced one with the other; scareely more 
than a white braid; hence they derived the namie of passa- 
ment. 1902 M. Jourvain & Atice Deype Afrs, Paltiscr's 
Hist. Lace 26 The earlier laces, such us they were, were 
defined hy the word ‘ passament ‘—a general term for gimps 
and braids as well as for lace. Modern industry has separated 
these two classes of work, hut their being formerly so con- 
founded renders it difficult in historic rescarches ta separate 
one from the other. 
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B. 1565-6 Roy. Proct as to Apparel 12 Feb., Any fringe, 
lace, or passemayne, of gold, syluer, or silke. 

Ag. 1637 Rutwerrorp Leff. (1671)1. xlvi, 104 These broad 

assements and buskings of religion, /é¢d. clxvi. 326 This 
love would be fair and adorning passements. 

+b. attrib., as passement lace, silk, Obs. 

a, 1546 slderdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 239 Half ane pund of 
black pastment silk, 1585 T. Wasuincton tr, Wicholay's 
Voy. u. xxv. 66 Gownes of veluet..set with passament lace 
and buttons of golde or siluer. 1613 T. Minces tr. Blexia's, 
eta Treas. Anc. & Bod. FT. 960/1 Lacing their Cloakes, 
Doublets, and Hose, with passcment laces of fine Gold. 

B. 1348 W. Pattun Z.xped. Scot. C viij h, Hemmed round 
about very sutably with pasmain lace of grene caddis. 1549 
Egerton Pagers (Camden) 11 That no man under the 
degree of an Erle, weare any cloth of gold, silver, tissue, or 
purple silke, any embroderye, passamen lace [etc.]. 1583 
Rates of Customs Dvj, Passemin lace of Cruell the dosen 
xiijs. iitjd, 1600 in Nichols /rogresses (1823) TIT. Item, 
one eloake of blacke taphata ., with passamaine lace of 
Venice golde and silver. 

Passement (px'smént), v. [f. Passement 
56, perh. after F. passemenier (Rabelais, 16th c.).] 
trans. To adorn with passement or lace; to edge 
(a garment) with decorative braiding or trimming. 

1539 /av. R. Wardr. (1813) 32 tem ane gowne of quhite 
velvot all droppit oure with gold wyre pasmtentit witb the 
samyne. x49 Z. Boro Last Battel/ 620 Ashamed to be 
seeng among these who are pasmented with gold. 1818 Scotr 
Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The doomster..arrayed in a fantastic gar- 
meat of black and grey, passmented with silver lace. 1828 
— fF. aM. Perth iv, The Flemish bose and doublet..were.. 
passamented (laced, that is) with embroidery of black silk. 
a1894 Stevenson St. (ves xxviii. (1898) 212, £ mind 1 had 
a green gown, passementit. 

Aig. 1640 Rutuerroro Lett. (1671)11, xxix. 490 Your cross 
is. .pasmented over with the faith and coniforts of the Lords 
faithful Covenant with Scotland. 


_||Passementerie (pasmantré), [F. (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passement: see above and -ERY.] 
Trimming of gold or silver Jace, or (in later use) 
of gimp, braid, or the like, or of jet or metal beads. 

3851 dlarpfer's Mag. We 431 A cloak .. having three 
tich, fastenings of passementerie. 1879 Miss Brappon 
Diven x. 76 The purchase of an artistic arrangement in 
black silk and jet, velvet and passementcric. 1882 Daily 
News 30 Aug. 3/1 Open-worked boots..made of a kind of 
passementerie or gimp. 1893 Daily Tel. 6 Oct. 5/2 The 
Duchess.. wore a velvet and passementerie mantle. 

+Passen, pfl.a. Obs. rare—'. [Erroneously 
f. Pass v. after strong pa. pples., e.g. washer, 
waxen.) = Passed, 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia Pref. 4 And know both passen 
and vapassen road, 

Passen v., pseudo-archaic for Pass. 

2748 Tuomson Cast. /udol, 1. vi, These | passen by, with 
nameless numbers moe. 

Passenep, obs. form of Parsytp. 

Passenger (pz'séndga1). Forms: a, 4-7 
passager, (5 -agour, 6 -agere). 8. 5 passyngere, 
6 -anger, Se. -ingeoure, 6-8 passinger, 6- pas- 
-senger. [ME. passager, a. F. passager, -ter a 
passer by, a sojourner, a passenger on a ship, 
sb. use of fassager, -ier adj., passing, flecting, 
temporary, sojourning, f. passage + -ter ( =L. -dris). 
In late ME. # was phonetically inserted before 
-ger (-dgat) as in some other words, including 
harbinger, messenger, ostringer, porringer, scaven- 
ger, wharfinger, etc.: cf. also fopinjay. (See 
Jespersen in Lugl, Studien XXXI. 239.)] 

1. a. A passer by or through, b. A traveller 
(usually on foot), a wayfarer. Now unusual, exc. 
in foot-passenger : see Foor 34 b. 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chrou, Wace (Rolls) 16393 By 
passagers wel herde he seye Pe venimouse eyr was al a-weye. 
1426 Lypc, De Guil. Pilgr. 16539 A Pylgrym or a passagour 
that kometh ffro fforeyne Cuntres. 

R. a 1450 Myrc 845 Of scolcr, of flotterer, or of passyngere 
Ilere schryft lawfully pou san here. 1938 H. Mep- 
watt Nature (Brandi) 41/96, 1 let the wyt thou arte a 

assanger That hast to doa great and longe ~ 1538 

TARKEY /vgland 1. ii, 60 Not as_a passenger only. 1583 
Srunpes Anat. Aus. 1. (1879) 87 To beholde the passengers 
hy. 1593 Suaks, 2 J/en. 17, ut. i. 129 A bloody Murtherer, 
Or foule felonious Theefe, that fleec’d poore passengers. 
162g Cuapman Odyss. 1. 266, 1 cannot think you a foot 

assenger. 16331. Aoams Lx. 2 Peder i. 3 The passengers 
im moekery bad Christ come down from the cross, 1684 
Contempt. St. Man 1. vii. (1699) 74, 1 have nothing to do 
with this World;.. IT am only a Passenger. @1710 Pore 
Alley 19 The snappish cur (the passenger's annoy) Close at 
my iee(nich yelping treble flies. 1828 Scorr #. Al. Perth 
xix, She avoided the High Street .. and reached the wynd 
by the narrow lanes, .. Even these comparatively lonely 
passages were now astir with passengers, 1875 EMERSON 
Lett, §& Soc. Aims iv. 123 Every passenger may strike off 
a twig with his cane. 

+e. Rhet. Puttenham’s name for the figure 
Para ipsis. Obs. rare—'. 

1589 PutteNnam Eng. Poeste i. xix. (Arh,) 239 sarg., 
Paralepsis, or the Passager. | , ; 

2. One who travels or is carried in some vessel 
or vehicle, esp. on board ship or in a ferry- or 
passage-boat; later applied also to travellers by 
coach, and by railway, tramway, or the like; now 
always with the implication of a public conveyance 
entered by fare or contract, (The prevailing sense.) 

zsix GuyLrorpe Pilgr. (Camden) 72 Syt Christopher 
Palusyn and the best passengers aforesayde lefte and for- 
soke cure galye 1611 Corvat Crudities 168 There ares 
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assages..where passengers may be transported 
1726 SuetvockE Voy. round Werld 129 
They brought with them the Spanish Captain, and snine 
of the chief Passengers. 1796 Burke Kegic. Peace ii. 
Wks VIIL 239 They were then only passengers ina common 
vehicle. 31841 Penny Cycl. X1X. 248/2 The experiment of 
forming a railway for passengers as well as general merchan- 
dise traffic, had scarcely been tried. a@1901 Besant Five 
Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 246 We stood on deck watching the 
arrival of the passengers. 

+3. A vessel that carries passengers; a passage- 
boat ; a ferry-boat. Ods. 

[1392 Zar? Does Exp. (Camden) 279 Et pro vj passaiours 
et j balinger conductis de Caleys vsque Douer.] 1473 Six 

. Paston in P, Lett. IM. 98 Visterdaye ij passagers off 

ovr wer takyn, 1513 Dovctas ineis vi. vi. 18 Voleful 
war, and ane forbodin thing Within this passinger our Stix 
to bring Ony leifand wycht. 3525 Lo. Beeners Froiss. 11. 
Ivii. 197 He... toke the see in ee ere, & aryued at 
Calays. 1630 R. Johnson's Kinga. § Cane 113 Thiee 
great ships and fifteene gallies, layed purposely..to inter- 
cept all English passengers. 

+4. A ferryman, a ford-keeper. Obs. rare. 

@1533 Lo. Berxers //uon clvi. 597 When they wer ouer, 
the passanger, who was named Clarimodes,. .demaunded of 
Huon what he and his wyfe were. 1534 Act 26 ffen. VIII, 
c. 5 §1 Oneles the said passangers..hane good knowledge 
of such person. 1573-80 Barer A/v. P 167 A passenger, 
one that conueigheth ouer manie, connector. 

+5. A bird of passage. Also alirib, Obs. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 26 Which hath giuen some 
occasion to holde..that the vulters are passagers, and come 
into these partes out of straunge countries. 1624 Carr. Sain 
Virginia 171 Sometimes are also seene Falcons. .hut because 
they come seldome, they are held hut as passengers. 31672 
Sur T, Browne Let. Friend § 4 Passager and migrant Birds 
.. Whom no Seas nor Places limit. ; 

+b. spec. An adult hawk caught on its migra- 
tion, a passage-hawk; also, a name for the Pere- 
grine falcon; in full, passenger falcon. Obs. 

1575 Turnekv. Faulconri¢e 176 Many times our happe is to 
hate Haggardes or Passengers, or Lentiners, the which haue 
flowen either to the River, or prayed for themselues. 16x8 
Coter., Pelerin,..the Faulcon tearmed a Passenger, 1615 
Latuam Falconry Contents, Of the Passenger, or soare 
hawke. 1617 Minsuev Ductor, A Passenger fauicon, 1694 
Morreux Kadetais rv. hii. (1737) 236 Merlins, Hagards, 
Passengers, wild rapacious Birds, 


6. slang. One of the crew of a racing-boat who 
adds to the weight without contributing his share 
to the work; hence, an ineffective member of 


a football team, etc. 

1885 [Remembered at Oxford]. 1892 Guardian 25 May 
79/3 In the ordinary amateur band there are always several 

passengers’. 1900 IVesto. Gaz. 27 Feb. 4/3 The two inside 
men on the amateur side were practically ‘passengers ’. 

7. attrib.and Comd. Of or pertaining to passengers, 
esp. by ship, railway, or other mode of convey- 
ance; carrying passengers, paid by a passenger, etc.: 
as passenger automobile, boat, car, carriage, coach, 
department, depot, fare, jeity, liner, pier, seraice, 
ship, staiion, steamer, ticket, trade, traffic, train, 
vehicle, ctce.; of a passenger train, as passenger 
engine, guard, locomotive, elc. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 7 ‘Yhe ‘Laurel’ is not a regular 
passenger-ship, 1839 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 49/2 Ex- 
pense for some coats drawn hy passenger engines. Lbid. 
so/1 The passenger boats, going ro miles an hour, charge 
from 14. to 13¢. per passenger, per inile. 1841 Penny Cyel. 
XIX. 258/2 The weight of the ordinary passenger-coaches, 
when empty, is mostly from three to five tons. /éid 260/2 
The passenger-tax .. amounts to one-eighth of a penny per 
mile for every passenger carried. 1844 Act 7 § 8 Vict. c. 85 
§ 6 All Passenger Railway Companies .. shall .. provide for 
the Conveyance of Third Class Passengers to and from the 
terminal and other ordinary Passenger Stations of the Rail- 
way. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 660/2 One third-class 
passenger train..all along the line, on every day [etc.]. 
1bid. 670/1 Coupled wheels..are now largely and in- 
creasingly employed for passenger traffic, 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Passenger-agent, a broker, licensed to engage 
passages in ships for emigrants. 1878 F. S, WitLiams Midi. 
Railw. 264 Some discrepancy in the account of the passenger 
receipts per train mile, 188: Chicago Times 4 June. The 
passenger-cars. rival all competing lines in the magnificence 
of their finish, 1882 De Winor Fal inter 13 It is to be won- 
dered how the passenger fares of this line can even be made 
to cover the outlay. 1900 Lngincering Mag. XIX. 764/1 
‘The passenger automobile is an accepted and ra idl y- 
increasing institution. 1900 }Vestm, Gaz. 2 May 19/1 On the 
Clyde they manage things better in the way of passenger- 
steamer service than is done on the Thames. 


Pa‘ssenger-pi:geon. [See PassENoER 5; 
in F, pégeon de passage.) The ‘ Wild Pigeon’ of 
North America (Zctopistes mtigratorius), noted 
for its exceptional powers of long and sustained 
flight, and formerly for the countless numbers in 


which it passed from place to place. 

1802 Bincrey Ani. Biog. (1813) 11. 225 Passenger Pigeons 
visit,in enormous flocks, the different parts of North America, 
31837 Penny Cyct. V1). 366/2 The passenger-pigeons ., have 
their first quill-feather as long as any of the others—a sure 
indication of that rapid and long-continued power of flight 
they are known to possess, 1894 NewTon_ Dict. Birds, 
phe ee 8 so called in books, but in North America 
cominonly known as the ‘Wild pigeon’, ..famous in former 
days for its multitude, and still occasionally to be found 
plentifully in some parts of Canada and the United States. 

Passeut, erron. form of PASSANT. 

fi Passe-parole. Obs. rare, Also pass-parole. 
[F. (1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. a 


lit. ‘passeword’: see Passe-.] (See quots. 


ferries or 
in a Gondola. 


PASSE-PARTOUT. 


[1591 Garvard’s Art Warve 172 Andas they say, according 
to the word Passa Parola, aduance the word.] /ééd. 11 
Those words .. which the Captaine giues over to be pro- 
nounced from mouth to mouth, as to Passe Parole apper- 
taines. 77 AL Cuamuers Cyed, Pass-parole, a command 
given in the head of an army, and thence communicated to 
the rear, by passing it from mouth to mouth. 


|| Passe-partout, passepartout (pasj- 
partz). [F. passe-partout (16th c. in Litre), f 
passe vb. imp. (Passk-) + farlout everywhere. ] 

1. That which passes, or permits to pass, every- 
where; sfee. a key that opens any or many doors, 
a masier-key; also fig., and aéirid. 

[e 1645 Howxtn Leté. 1V. xix. 52 A travelling warrant is 
call’d Passefort, wheras the Original is passe par tout.) 
1675 WycnerLey Country Wife 1.i, Now may I... be, in short, 
the Pas par fout of the town. 1680 Dravoen Aiud Acefer 
y. 1.55 With this asse par fort, 1 will instantly conduct 
her to my own Chamber. 1700 Coxcreve Way of World 
mt, vii, Why this wench is the fasse-fartonut, a very master. 
key to everybody's strong-box. 1709 Mrs. Manzey Secret 
Afem. (1720) (bi. 279 One of my Seryants, who is gone with 
two of Monsieur le Envoy‘s, and his /'asse far foute to 
Nova. 1749 Lanvy M. W. Mostacu Let. to Cless Bute 
30 Nov., He opened his door with the fasse-fartout key. 
1760 Foote A/iuor 1. Wks. 1799 1.237 My art, Sir, is a pass- 
par-tout. 1 seldom want employment. 1831 A£d?x. Nez. 
Sept, 46 Their master-key was allegory, a Aasse-fa foul to 
all difficulties, 1833 C. MacKantane Bandith §& Robbers 
(1839) 365 Shortl aiter the prior went with a fasse-fartont, 
and opened the oes of his cell. : 

2. a. An engraved plate or block with the centre 
cut out for the insertion of some other plate or 
block, thus forming a fixed engraved border to 
receive any engraving or picture of suitable size. 
(Used largely in illustrated books of 16th-17th ¢.) 
Also a fixed typographical border for a printed 
page. (Soin Fr.; English use doubtful.) 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sct., ete., Passepartout, in Engraving, 
n plate or wood block, whose centre part is entirely cut out 
round the onter part, whereof a border or ornamental design 
is engraved, serving as a frame to what may he placed in 
the centre, 1875 Kxicur Dict. Mech., Passe-partout.,.Vhis 
is common in wood-engraving, where an ornamental border 
may be made to do duty with changing central advertise- 
ments or labels, 

b. An ornamental mat or plate of cardboard or 


the like, having the centre cut out so as to reccive 
a photograph, drawing, or engraving, to which 
when framed it serves as a mount or border. Hence 
passe-partont frame, a frame ready made with 


such a mount for reception of photographs, elc. 

1867 Mrs. Witney £. Goldthwaite vi. 120 There were 
engravings and poster: hs in passe-partoul frames, 1870 
Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 514/2 Information ns to gilding card- 
board for gold passe partouts. 1873 Atpricu Jfaryorte Daw 
vii, There is an exquisite ivorytype of Marjorie in passe- 
partout, on the.. mantle-piece. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bud. UW. 60 A plain passc-partout greatly assists in ‘setting 
off’ a picture which otherwise wonld be but a plain print. 
1898 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/4 Reproductions in colour and 
autolithographs printed on choice Dutch, Frees, and 
Chinese paper, and very handsomely mounted with a passe- 
partout to each work. 7 

|| Passe-passe. Ods. [I’., f. passe vb. impera- 
tive, as said by conjurors.] Juggling, sleight of 
hand, skilful deception. Zor of fasse-passe [F. 
tour de ace, aturn or feat of adroit manipu- 


lation or clever trickery. 

1687 R. L'Estrance Brief Hist. Times 1. 82 After this, 
and in the Next Parliament, they had Another Tour of 
Passe-Passe. | 

| Passepied (pa‘sipye), +paspy_ (pa'spi). 
[F. passe-fied (16the. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passe 
vb. imp. (see PassE-) + red foot, A. pass (the) 
foot.) A French dance, resembling the minuet, 
but quicker, which became popular in England 
towards the beginning of the 18th c. (Grove) ; 
also, the music for this dance, in triple rhythm. 

Snid to be of Breton origin, and to have been first danced 
in Paris by street-dancers in1587. (Grove Dict. A/us.) 

a@1695 Purcett in Stainer & Barrett Dict. Alus. Terms 
(itle ee piece), Paspy. ¢1700 Crorr tbid. (title of piece), 
The English Paspy. 1696 tr. Du Afont's Voy. Levant 284 
A kind of Gavefe or Brantfe, in which the Men and Women 
are ming]'d, as at Passepied in France. 1724 Short Explic. 
For, Weds, in MTus. Bhs. Passepied, is an Air very much 
like a Minuet in all Respects, only to be play'd more 
brisk and lively. 1898 Stamner & Barretr Dict. Afus. 
Terms, Paspy, the English name for the dance asse-pied. 
Hawkins says it ‘is said to have been invented in Bretagne, 
and it is in effect a quick minnet‘... From the fact that ex- 
amples exist by writers as late as Purcell and Croft, it could 
not have been out of fashion in their time. 


Passer (pa‘sai). [f. Pass v. + -ER1.] 

1. One who passes, travels, or goes by; a 
passer-by. 

1382 Wycur Yer, xxii 20 Crie to the passeres, for to-trode 
hen alle thi loueres, 1552 Hutort, Passer by tbe contrey, 
viator, 1602 Carew Cornwall 133 Without troubling the 
passer, or borrowing Stentors voyce, you may ., conferre 
with any inthe..towne. 1800 Soutney Left. (1856) 1. 112 
This must exclude the great body of passers and repassers. 
1886 IV’, Harrison Choice Bhs. i 11 Men who surrender 
their time to the first passer in the street. 

2. One who passes an examination, 

1898 Weekly Reg. 26 Nov. 680 Successful passers of the 
London University B.A. [Examination]. 

3. One who causes to pass, in the various senses 


of the verb. (See Pass vw. C.) 
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1832 Lewis Use §& Ab, Pol. Terms tutrod. 10 The passers 
of bad money 1871 Maurice in Z// (1884) 1]. xii, 178 The 
passer of the Roman Catholic Will. 

+ Pa'sserage. Ofs. rare. [a. V. passerage 
eress (16th e. in Littré), f£ passe (sec Passe-) + 
rage madness, from its supposed property of curing 
madness.}] The Trench name of Garden-Cress. 
Wild Passerage (F. passerage sauvage), a synonym 
in Lyte of the Cuckoo-flower or Meadow Cress, 
Cardamine pratensis. 

1578 Lyte Dedocus vi. |x. 626 The wild Passerage or 
Coccow flowers. 1879 Prior //ant-naies (ed. 3) 178 Las- 
serage, the garden cress, 

Pa:sser-by’. [f. pass ay: sce Pass v. 61.] 
One who passes or goes by, e5f. a casual passer. 

1568 Manch, Cri. Leet Rec, (1884) 1.117 Placed ..to the 
Displeasure of Neighbours and passers hy. 1650 Se. Wet. 
J's. Ixxxix. 41 He toall passers by leartier versions commers 
by] a spoil, to neighbours is a scorn. 1799 SouTuEY Aained 
Cottage Wks. 1838 IH. 32 Methinks 1 sce her Raising her 
eyes and dark-rimm’d spectacles ‘Yo sce the passer-by. 1876 
Besant & Rice Geld. Butterfly iv, The steps of the passers- 
hy kept her awake. 

|| Passeres (pe'scriz), sh. pl Ornith, [L. pl. 
of passer sparrow.) An order of Birds typilied by 
the genus Passer, including the perchers generally, 
and comprehending more than half of existing 
birds: see first quot, 1894. 

1872 Nicitoison /'eézont. 395 The 6th order of Birds is 
that of the Insessors, or Perchers -often spoken of as the 
Passeres, or ‘Passerine' Birds. 1894 Newton Pict. Hinds 
697 Passeres, the name given by Linnzus to his Sixth Order 
of Birds, which though for atime set aside in favour of other 
designations, /rrsesseres and the like, or modified into such 
a form as /asserinz, has been restored to use of late years, 
and approximately in its author's sense—the genera Certhia, 
Sitta, Oriolus, Gracula, Coreus and Paraidisca, which he 
had placed in his / vce, being added, while Caprinnlens, 
the portion of /Zirindo containing the Swifts, and Cofrazdue 
have Leen removed, 1894 R. B. Suarer /fandbh. Birds 
Gt. Brit. ¥.1 The deep plantar tendons of the Passeres are 
of the simplest kind, 

+Pa'sser-flamingo. O/s. Forms: see quots. 
[app.f. L. passer sparrow, also ostrich + FLAMINGO. ] 
The Flamingo. 

1625 Purcuas Pilevius I. un. 275 Wild-geese, Duckes, 
Pellicans, Passea, Flemincos [sf], and Crowes. /éfd.1v. 536 
Larks, Wild-geese, Ducks, Passerflannugos [sic], and many 
others. 1630 Cart. Situ far, & Adz. 54 ‘Whe best and 
greatest isa Passer Flaminga, which walking at her length is 
as tallasa Inan. 1634 Six ‘TV. Hersert 7/'rav, 18 (Engraving) 
Pasche-Flemingo. /éid. 212 Passe-flemingoes, Geese, Powts, 
Swallowes. 

Passerici-dal,a. nonce-wd. [f.L.passersparrow 
+ -CIDE + -AL.]  Sparrow-killing. 

@ 1876 M. Cottins 7h. én Garden (1880) 1. 32 ‘They will be 
glad to bring back the exiled birds, after the manner, of 
certain passericidal villagers whom Longfellow has in. 
mortalised. a 

Passeriform (px'striffim), a. Ornith.  [f. 
L. type *fasseriformis, (. fasser sparrow: sec 
-FoRM.] Sparrow-like in form or structure; sec. 
of or pertaining to the /assertformes or Oscinine 
group of the /’asseres or passerine birds. 

In mod. Dicts. ane 

Passerine (pe'strain), a. (sh.) Ornith. [f. L. 
passer sparrow + ANE 1] 

1. Of or belonging to the /asseres or Perches, 


an order of birds. 

1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) 1. 254 Order V. Passerine. 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Amer. toi. 165 A bird ..of the passe- 
rine tribe and very cominon about the houses. 1880 A. R. 
Wattace /sd. Life ii. 1g Among passerine birds the raven 
has the widest range. 1894 R. 2. Sitaree /éandls. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 1.1 Passerine or Perching Birds. 

2. Of about the size of a sparrow. In various 
bird-names, as Passerine Ground-dove (Chamex- 
pelia passerina), Passerine Owl (Glaucidinm pas- 
serinum), Passerine Parrot (Psttfacula passertna). 

1883 List Animals Zool, Soc. (1895) 343 Passerine Parrot. 
Ibid. 379 Passerine Owl. 47d. 465 Passerine Gronnd-Dove. 

B. sd, A passerine bird. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sei, etc. $.v., All the Passerines have 
short und slender legs, with three toes before and one he- 
hind. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds Introd, 57 ‘The Aves Pas- 
sering, divided tby Gloger] into two Suborders:—Singing 
Passerines (eedodusz), and Passerines withont an apparatus 
of Song-muscles (anoma/z). s 

+ Passe-temps, pastemps. Oés. [I. passe- 
temps (pasitah), 15th e. in Littré = It. passacempo, 
{. passe, passa vb. imp. (PASSE-) + ¢emps, tempo 
time. Cf. Pastance.) = PastiMe sé, 

154z Uoatt “rasm, Apoph. 151 The incommoditees or 
displeasures .. it easeth with honeste passetemps & recrea- 
cion. 1548 —— Lrasm. Par. Luke Pret 2 Contemnyng pro- 
nocacions of all vayne pastemps, 1649 Jer. Tavior Ge. 
Exemp. Ep, Ded. 8 Such Meditations which are.. the passe- 
tenips of your severest hours. 

Passetime, -tyme, obs. forms of PASTIME. 

|| Passe-velours. Os. [F. passe-velours 
(pasvaler), lit. ‘surpass velvet’, 16th c. in Iatz.- 
Darm.: see Passr-.] A former name for the 
Cock’s-coms (Celosta eristala), called also by Cot- 
grave Flower valure, Velvet fower; cf, FLorsstour. 

1597 Gerarnk Herbal 1. xl. § 3. 254 Aenaranthus Tricolor. 
Floramor and Passenelours. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny xXl x 


g2 The Passe-veleur or Flower-gentle, 1611 Fiorto, Ama- 
rdnto,..the flowre gentle or Passeuelours, 1706 in Puicties. 


PASSIBLE. 


+ Passe-volant. 04s. Also 6 pasuolan, Sv. 
paswolent, -voland, 7 pas-, pass-, passevolant. 
[a. I. passe-volant (pas,volah), 1529 in ITatz.- 
Darm., It. fassanolante (Vlorio), f. F. passe, It. 
passa (see Passe-) + volant, volante flying.) 

1. A small cannon used in the 16th and 17th 
centuries 5 = Bast sf.6 

1513 Ace. Lil. Ligh Treas, Scot. IV. 487 Item, to Alexander 
Routh for vij new paswolentis, the price of the pece tijd. 
greit. 1524 in Hakluyt J ay. (1599) 1}.1.79 The meane shot, 
assacres and pasuolans, were in greatnumber. 1566 fav. A’. 
Tardy. (1814) 172 Ttem ane pasvoland of brace upone ane 
traist. 1656 Brount Glossoyr., Pasvolant, the Artillery 
called a Base. [1867 Suvtu Sadlor's Word-lh., Passe-volant, 
a name applied by the French toa Quaker or wooden gun 
on board ship; but it was adopted by our early voyagers as 
also expressing a movable picce of ordnance.) 

2. (See qnots.) (So in Ir.) 

[1611 Corer, /essezolant,..alvo, a hireling whom a Cap- 
taine. nn Muster dayes, fuisteth into his companie; and 
generally, any such skiptacke, or base nimblesbie.] 1617 
Morvson //i1. ti. 105 Letters from the Lords in England, 
requiring that no Captain should supply his Company with 
Passe-volants at pleasure. 1727-41 Cuamprrs Cyl, Passe 
valent, or passecolant, a fossot, or a pretended soldier, .. 
whont the captain or colonel makes pass In review, or muster, 
to shew that Ins company is ¢ leat, or to receive pay 
thereof to his own profit... Fn Fiance the passe-volants are 
coudemned to be marked on the check with a flower de hice. 

Pa‘ss-guard, Oés. exc. //!st. Forms: 6-9 
pacegard(e, 7 pace-guard, 7~ passguard, 8- pass 
guard, pass-guard, (9g passegarde, pasguard). 
[app. f. Pass s4.2 9 + Guanp sé (Littré has I, 
pusse-garde only asa neologism of tgth ec.) 

If passegarde were Fr, it would necessarily mean ‘that 
which is used to piss a guard’ (see Passe-)3 ar an Ing. com. 
pound it would naturally mean ‘the guard of a pass") 

An item of ancient tilt armour; according to 
llewitt, a separate piece provided to accompany 
the grandguard, being screwed upon the left elbow 
as an additional defence in the townament ; also 
called by recent writers e/bow-shietd, 

aig48 Hau. Chrou., feu. (1 12 One sorte had the 
vambrases the pace gardes the grandgardes. parted with 
golde and azure, 1660 Zower Sravey in Archival Frué. 
(1847) 1V. 346 Sondry parcels of Tilt Armour... Pace-guaids, 
vizg Russet, 7, White, 3:10. Granguards, viz. Russet, 7, 
White, 2:9. 1668 Sower Sxevey iin Hewitt) One compleat 
arm® capape engraven with the ragged state with a maine- 
guard and passguard—made for the Karle of Leicester. 
1876 J. Hewitt in Stethard’s Monum. Effigics Gi. Brit. 
190 This would seem to fix the name of passgnard to the 
additional elbow-defence. 1898 Viscr. Dit.on in et rested, 
Fru. Ser. we V. 313 ‘Phe pasguard is also Yinched on a pin. 

> Hy some writers on armour, followed by dictionaries, 
French and Ing,, the name has been erroncously applied 
to the gurfe-codfet, a raised ridge-like projection of the 
pauldron or shonlder-picce, to turn aside the blow of a ance, 
uscd on armour before and after 1500, See 1986 Grosr 
Anc. Armour 24; 1824 Muvricnk Jlutiont rior 11.228, 
II}. Gloss.; 1846-6o Fairnott Costiane 225-6,and Glossary 
s.v. [corrected in ed. 1885]; 1874 Loutrit Arias § slrm. 
in. 1553 Littré Dict. Mrangaise ».v. Pusse-garde; and 
recent Dicts. F 

Passh, Passhion, obs. ff, ’asen, )’Asston. 

Passibility (pesibilii). [ad. late L. passi- 
biditas (Armobius), f. passtbriis: see -1ty, Cf F. 
passibilité (15th c.), OF. fasstéleié.] “The quality 
of being passible; capability of suffering, or of 
receiving impressions from extcrnal agents. 

31340 Hamronn /sadter xv. 10 Pou led vs in til be snare 
of passibilite. 1398 Irevisa Barth, De P. K. vin ie (Bod). 
MS5.), Pis worlde..schal passe touchinge bis passibilitic and 
kinde and schappe pat it hap now3e, butte it chal abide cuer- 
more tonchinge pe substance. 1555 Tonner //oncities 
6g ‘The fourmes and qualitics sensible, which in dede are 
subiecte to passibilitic. 1622 Doxnxe Serst i, (1640) 2 He 
was defective in nothing; not in Power, as God, not in passi- 
bility, as man. 1893 Fairwainn Christ in Alod. Theol. 1 
Heit ii, 483 The very troth that came by Jesus Christ may 
be said to be summed up in the passibility of God. 

+b. Passiveness; inaction; sloth. Ods. rare. 

1456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 119 Sa kepis the 
vertu cardinale the activitee, or passibilitee of mannis 
governannce in his lyf. 1526 Peder. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 
228 b, Shall brynge with them theyr olde grosnes, henynes, 
& passibilite. 

Passible (px‘sib'l), @. Also 7 error, -able. 
fa. OF. passib/e (:ath c. in Natz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L. passtétlis capable of fecling or suffering (Tert.), 
f. pass-, ppl. stem of fai to suffer: see Be 

. Capable of suffering, liable to suffer; liable to 
impressions or feelings; susceptible of sensation 


or of cmotion. (Chiefly 7Zeo/.) 

@1340 Hampote Psalter ixxi. 5 He is in generations in 
passybles, bat ar of generations passiblis, 1382 Wyciir Aets 
xxvi. 23 Whiche thingis the prophetis and aes spaken 
for to be comynge, if Crist passible [¢/oss or able to suffre). 
14gt Caxton Vilas Patrnuut v. xi. (4495) 341/2 For the lone 
of the, he was made man passyble & mortall; whiche was 
Immortall & Impassyble. 1594 R. Asurev tr. Loys le Roy 
ror Pythagoras was of opinion, that the first cause was not 
sensible, nor passible. ah Baxter Aefi. Beverley 6 The 
Paradise Saints have bodies of flesh, passible, and such as 
must have food, 1719 Watertano Mind. Christ's Divinity 
xxVi. (1720) 414. 1872 Busunete Serv, Living Subj. 425 
God is a being morally passible. 

+2. Liable to suffer change or decay. O/s. 

1390 Gower Conf) 11.153 The Sonne and Mone eclipse 
hothe, ‘That be hem lieve or he hem lothe, Thei soffre; and 
what thing is passible To ben a god is impossible. 1601 


PASSIBLENKESS. 


Deacon & Warxer Spirits § Dives 83 ‘The aire is both 
passihle, and corruptible, and may easily be corrupted and 
changed. 1655 Stantey /fist, Philos, 1.1. 15 “Fhat Bodies 
are passible and divisible, in infinitum, and continuous as 
are also a line, superficies, place, and time, 

3. Capable of being suffered or felt. ? Ods. 

1558 Br. Warson Sev. Sacraunt xv. 92 Although God doth 
punishe and afflict vs, yet he doth it not with passible anger. 
1621 Buaton Anat. Aled. 1. iu. vi. (1651) 21 His [the Sen- 
sible Faculty's) object in general is a sensible or passible 
quality, because the sense is affected with it. 

+4. = Passive. Obs. rare. 

1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 What it is of 
understandyng actyve & passyble. 

Hence Pa'ssibleness = PassIBILITY, rare. 

1614 Brerewooo Lang. § Relig. xxv. 181 It [heresy of 
Eutiches and Dioscorus) drew after it, the heresie of the 
passiblenesse of the deitie. 1858 Bosunriy Sera, New Life 
347 After all there must be some kind of passibleness in God, 
else there could be no genuine character in him. 

|| Passiflora (pzesiflo-ri). Bot, [mod.L.,f. L. 
pass- as stem of passio PASSION + ~/lérus flowering. 
Formed by Linnzus, 1737, on the carlier L, name 

Joos passionis, flower of the Passion.}] The genus 
of plants containing the Passion- flower. 

1763 Chron. in Ann. Reg.103/2 The fruit of the Passiflora 
was cut in high perfection, at Castle-Howard, in Yorkshire 
«the best of the tropical fruits. 1869 Darwin in Lé/e 6 
Lett. W1.279 The elaborate series of chevausr-de/frise, by 
which the nectary of the comnion Passiflora is guarded. | 

Hence Passiflora ceousza., pertaining tothe /’assi- 

floracez, the Natural Order containing the Passion- 

flower. Passifio'ral a., applied to the alliance 
(Passifiorales) of Natural Orders allied lo /’assz- 
floracex, Passiflorine Chem., an alkaloid ob- 
tained from the root of the T’assion-flower, 

1846 Linney lee Afugd. 333 Passifiora guadrangularis 
.-is said to owe its activity to a peculiar principle called 
Passiflorine. 1857 Mayxe Lafos, Lev, Passiflorin,...erm 
for an alkali liule known, which Ricord-Madiana has ob- 
tained from the roots of the /assifora. 

|| Passim (pxsim), adv. [L., = ‘seatteredly’, 
f. passus spread abroad, scattered; hence ‘here 
and there, at random, anywhere, everywhere’*.] A 
Latin word, used chiefly after the name of a book 
or author, to indicate the occurrence of something 
in various places throughout the book or writings. 
Rarely a¢irzé. or quasi-ad/. 

1803 Adin. Kew. July 474 Our readers may find abundance 
of this..in these volumes, Aassi, 1821 Byron JYuar itt. 
cxi, HM prove that such the opinion of the eritie is, From 
Aristotle passing 1895 Nests. Gaz. 4 Sept. 2/3 In these 
fassiut allusions one ofien ‘nods". 

Passing (pa'sin, 24/.50. [f. Passv.+-1nc]] 

1. The action of the vb, Pass in varions senses : 
going, going on, going by, going away, departing, 
dying; getting through an cxaminalion, going 
beyond, surpassing, etc, 

fu passing, by the way; in the course of some procedure, 
narrative, speech, ete.; parenthetically, = F. ez passant, 

a 31328 L’vose /saiter cxv.z(cxvi.11), V said in my passing, 
Ich man is liser, a1340 Hamrone J’salter cxviti. [exix.) 
136 Passyngis of watirs led myn eghyn. 13897 Trevisa 
dtigdenx (Rolls) 1. 335 Pere is no3t gret passynge and exces 
in [c]hele noper in hete. ¢xqoo Desir. Pray xxxv. Acading, 
Of Pyrrus and of his posing ffrom Troy. 1512 in South. 
well isit. (1891) 115, Ewyllthat at the howre of my passyng 
the grettist bell in the church be rongen, 1691 T. H[atr] 
Ace, New Invent, p.1, Meus passing about their Affairs 
in the Night. 1753 Scots Vag. Nov. 5432/2 The question 
for the bill's passing was put. 1849 C. Bronte SAirdey vi, 
It may he remarked, in passing. 1869 TENNvson (2/t/e) 
The Passing of Arthur. e . 

b. In causative senses: Causing or allowing to 
pass, carrying over, transportation, transference, 
carrying into law, uttering, pronouncing, ctc. 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c. 13 § 5 The Ordinary Passing and 
Carrying of the Queen's Majesty's People > and from as 
other Watermen..do. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1, 276 
Neglecting to take any Securities upon y* passing of Wooll. 
1692 Sin W. Hore Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 79 My next 
Lesson is of Passing, or making of a Pass. 1739 LaBeLye 
Short Ace. Piers Westm. Bridge p iii, Before the passing the 
first Act for Building the Bridge. 1821 Ac? 1 § 2 Geo. LV, 
c. 64 §1 The passing of any Rogue, Vagabond, .. or other 
idle and disorderly Person, to his or her Place of legal 
Settlement or Place of Birth. 1855 Macactay /fist, Eng. 
xv. HLL. 602 The passing of the sentence was therefore de- 
ferred, 1889 Pauwdine VIII. 38 Carter got in once more, 
owing to a good piece of passing between himself, Stokoe, 
and Browne. 1892 F. Marsnate Sootbalf 121 For a time, 


passing was confined to the forwards exclusively, and was ° 


what is termed ‘short ’ passing. 
ce. A means of passing; a passing-place; a ford. 
1872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 597-8 O’er it {the river] 
are three passings, and three knights Defend the passings. 
2. With advbs.: see Pass, D, IT, 
1387 Tarvisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 193 Of whos ende and 
assing forp it is expressid in binges pat Boop bifore. c1q10 
ve Bonavent, Airy. xliv. lf. 95 (Gibbs MS.) He purstede 
bodyly by cause of be gret passynge out of blode. 1573-80 
Barnet Ady. P 16r_ A passing ouer,.. or carrieng ouer, 
fraicctio, 1597 A. M. tr. Gutliemeau's Fr, Chirurg, 48/1 
These remedyes, which in passinge hy, it seemed convement 
ynto me to rehearse. 1726 Lrost Aiberti’s Archit. 1. 74 
Ants, with constant passing up and down, will wear traces 
even in flints. 1882-3 Scare Encyct. Relig. Knowl, 111. 
1812 The passing-away of the educational enthusiasm. 
3. concr. A gold or silver thread made hy winding 
a thin strip or ribbon of the mctal about a core 


of silk. Cf, PASSEMENT. 


582 


1882 in Cattreso & Sawarp Dict. Needlework. 1899 
W. G. P, Townsexo Luibroidery iv. 73 A diaper in string 
worked over in gold passing. /éfd. v. 82 Gold and Silver 
Passing and Tambour, rg01 Lewis F. Day & Marv Buckce 
Art in Needlework xxix. (ed. 2) 245 Japanese gold does not 
tarnish so readily as ‘ passing’. 

4. attrié, and Comb., as passing knell, t peal, 
rule; passing-braid (sec quot.); passing certi- 
ficate,a certificate of having passed an examination 
or the like; + passing-close, A/vs., an interrupted 
cadence; passing nippers (see quot.); +passing- 
penny =/fass-fenny (Pass sb.2.17b); hence allu- 
sively, a passport to the future world; passing- 
place, n place where persons or things may pass; 
Spec. (a) a ford, (6) a railway siding; passing- 
stroke, Croguef (see quot.). Also PASSING-BELL. 

1882 Cavireitp & Sawaro Dict. Needlework, * Passing 
&raid, a description of Braid employed in Embroidery, 
made with gold or silver thread, such as used on amilitary 
uniforms. 1787 Netson 20 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 248, 
T transmit to you a * Passing Certificate, with two Warrants, 
for Mr. James Lallentine. 1833 Maravat P, Simple xxxviii, 
My passing certificate was signed, and the captains did me 
the fansue to shake hands with me, and wish me speedy 
promotion. 1597 Morvey /atrod, A/us. 127 They be *pass- 
ing closes, which we commonly call false closes, being 
deuised to shun a final end and go on with some other 
purpose, 1798 SouTuey Bishop Bruno i, The sound it gave 
was his “passing knell, 1884 Kxicut Dict. Afech. Suppl.. 
*Passing Nippers (Nautical), a strong hank of untwisted 
bat mailed yarn used in binding the messenger to the cable. 
1533 Wottinghaw Rec. 1V. 202 For a *passyng pele xij d. 
1651 Jen. Tavior f/oly Dying iv. § 9 (1727) 178 It is Boadtes 
to carry our *Passing-penny in our hand. 1916 B, Cnurcu 
flist. Philip's War (1867) 11. 89 Maj. Church .. ask’d the 
French men where their “passing Place was? 1841 Peany 
Cyef, XUX. 257/2 The manner in which switches are applied 
at passing-places and crossings. 1900 HWestw. Gaz. 30 Apr. 
8/1 The competing cars..streamed off in single file with 
strict injunctions as to observance of the *passing rule, 
igor Scotsman 16 oils 10/4 The ‘*passing stroke’ is used 
when it is necessary that the player's ball should go further 
than the ball which has been roqueted. 

Pa‘ssing, /// a. (adv. and prep.) [f. Pass 2. 

+ -ING 2] 

1, That goes or passes by. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3297 Al day of 
passande men Fey herd. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
xvu.exlii.(Bodl. MS.), Passinge mencomep: and bep ispoyled 
and robbed and ofte slayne. 1697 Drynen Viirg. Georg. iv. 
679 Th' Infernal ‘Troops like passing Shadows glide. 1794 
Soutney Vat Tyler u.i, The green corn waves to the passing 
gale. 1850 Texnyson fz Jfeim, Concl, xxvi, The shade of 
fgets thought. 1874 L. Srernen //ours in Library (1892) 

. i, 26 Some passing traveller from distant lands. 

2. ‘That passes away or clapses; of time or 
things measured by time: transient, transitory, 
temporary, fleeting ; ephemeral, vanishing, 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalter v. 14 pis luf is noght_passand bot 
Tastand. 1387-8 T. Usk # est. Love u. viii. (Skeat) 1. 102 
How passing is the beantie of flesshly bodyes, more flyttinge 
than mouable floures of sommer, 1398 Taevisa Barth. De 
PP. rx. ii (Bodl, MS), Nopinge is..more passinge Panne 
tyme, for tyme restep neucre, 1567 Harman Caveat xi. 55 
When they had thus wrong water out of a flint in spoyling 
him of his euyl gotten goods, his passing pens, and fleting 
trashe. 1709 STEFLE Satier No, 15 #1 ‘Lhe History of the 
passing Day. 1899 A. Austin in Daily News 16 Nov. 4/5 
‘The confounding of the Passing with the Permanent. 

b. Done, given, etc. in passing ; cursory. 

1750 Gray Elegy 8 Some frail inemorial..Implores the 
passing tribute of a sigh. 1806 Cattcott J/us. Gran, vi. 
66 ‘The Passing Shake is expressed in Germany by a par- 
ticular character. 1819 Pantologia, Passing-shake, a short 
trill, made e2 passant, in flowing passages of quavers or 
semiquavers, withont.. interrupting the natural course of the 
melody. 1828 Scott /. AL, Perth xxvii, Few opportunities 
..of exchanging even such passing greetings. 1862 Mitt 
Utilit, 8 A passing remark is all that needs be given. 

3. Surpassing, pre-eminent; transcendent; ex- 
treme. Ods. or arch. 

€ 1378 Se. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenta) 342 Quhat passand 
tof a ym scho had. ¢1386 Cuaucer Can, Veom. Prot, 61 
He is a man heigh of diserecioun 1 warne yow wel he isa 

sassyng man. 1§23 SKELTON Gar, Laurel 841 The passynge 
tage of your noble astate. 1577 Harxison “ngiand 11. 
xiii, (1877) 1. 254 Tokens .. of passing workemanship. _1§91 
Suaks. 720 Gent. 1. ii. 17 Pardon deare Madam, ‘tis a 

assing Shame. 1632 J. Havwaro tr. Biond?'s Eromena 195 
Ko the passing content of her grand-parents, p 

4. Having the charge of testing and passing 
candidates ; examining. 

1788 Netson 26 Dec, in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 1. 277 On his 
going to be Examined ..the Passing Captains had refused to 
examine him, 1840 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. 111.28 The passing 
captains..suffered from the heat of the weather. 

B. adv. (= Passtnciy). In a passing or sur- 

peu degree; surpassingly, pre-eminently, in the 

ighest degree; exceedingly, very. (With adjs. 
or advbs. only.) Now somewhat earch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 411 Pan Menelaus.. 
gadrede passyng strong men. 1465 Paston Lett. 11.216 He 

ave the baly of Cossey..a passyng ret rebuke. 1470-85 

latory Arthur vit. xviii, Hee hat! done syng ylle and 
shamefully. 1510-20 Everyman in Harl. Dodsicy J, 128 It 
pleaseth God passing well. 1596 Ilarincton Aletam, Ajax 
(1814) 66 Vitellius who is noted to haue been a passing great 
eater. 1770 Go.osm. Des. Vi/Z, 142 A man he was,.passing 
rich with fort: unds a year, 1786 Maz. D'Ansiay Diary 
8 Nov., I like tien all passing well, 1837 Disracti Venetia 
1. i, Strange, passing strange indeed, and bitter! 1891 7’. 
Harpy ess xli. (1900) 100/2 It would be passing mean to 
enrich herself hy a legal title to them which was not 
essentially hers at all, 


eo 
PASSINGLY. 


+h. Passing old: of advanced age, superannuated. 

1486 Sin G. Have Law Arms 96 Quhethir a passand 

alde ancien man he law of armes may be haldin prisoner. 

C. qnasi-frep. Uses in which the pr. pple. 
(governing an object) through some ellipsis ap- 
proaches the character of a preposition with its 
object. (The participial character remains more 
perceptible in 2, 3, than in 1.) 

+1. Beyond (some definite measure or number), 
more than, After 1500 app. only with negative: 
not passing, nol more than. Obs. or arch. 

1377 Lancu. P. P¢. B. ¥. 422, | haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretti wynter. 1393 /did. C. xxui. 218 Proude 
preostes cam with hym passend an hundred. 1418 26 J’o/. 
Rei. & L, Poems (E.E.1.5S.) 63 pat borweb moche he getep 
hate, Spende waste passyng his rent. ¢ 1483 Chron, Lon. 
don (1827) 116 The whiche hadde nought passyng v® fytynge 
men with them. 1545 RayxoLto Byrth Mankynde 68 Voa 
woman gene neuer passyng a drame at once of safrane. 1585 
'Y. Wasuincton tr, Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 22 The trenches 
of the Salaris beeing not passing 150. paces from the Castle. 
1685 H. More teers Prophet. ix. i. He was not passing 
fifty nine years when he died. 1767 Homan of Fashion 1. 
24 lt is not passing four Month’s ago, that 1 must needs.. 
let my Girl go to an Assembly. 


+2. Beyond in degree, to a greater degree than, 
morc or better than; also, in preference to, rather 


than. Ods. 
©1386 Cuaucer Jranki, T, 201 He syngeth, daunceth, 
passynge any man ‘That is or was sith fat the world bigan. 
¢1400 Maunoev, (Roxh.) xi. 44 He gert sla his wyf, whilk 
he lnffed passand all oper creatures. 1539 [see Pass z. 37). 
+3. Beyond the limit, range, or compass of; 
so as to Surpass; as in passing measure, beyond 


measure. Os. 

€1449 Pecock Xefr, (Rolls) 1. 36 Thenne he didea maistrie 
passing his power, 1561 T. Hony tr. Castigdione's Courtyer 
iit. (1577) Q v, Men paste feare, and hardie passing measure. 
1830 ‘Tennyson Talking Oak 58 The slight she-slips of loyal 
Llood, And others, passing praise. 

Passingalia: sce PASSACAGLIA, 

Pa'ssing-be:ll. [f Passine v2. sb. (cf. 
Pass v.11) + Betz 54.4) ‘The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the 
passing sou): often used for the bell which rings 
immediately after death’ (J.); = DeaTH-BELL. 

The namestill widely survives, but only in rare cases is the 
bell now rung until after death. See .V. & Q. roth ser. I. 308, 
350, 3rd ser. HI. 246. For the original use, ef. Constit. § 
Canons (1603) Ixvii, And when any is passing out of this life, 
a bell shall be tolled, and the Minister shall not then slack 
to do his last duty. And after the party's death, if it so 
fall out, there shall be rung no more than one short peal, and 
one other before the burial, and one other after the burial. 

1526 in Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon (1872) 463 The clerke 
to have for tollynge of the passynge belle, .. if it_be in 
the day, os. 4d. ?¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. v. i, in Bullen 
0. PLL 243 Hf I but chaunce to toule his passinge hell 
And give the parryshe notyce who is dend. 1604 Donne 
To Sir H. Wotton going to V.iv, As prayers ascend To 
Heaven in troops, at a good man’s passing-bell. 1691 Norxis 
Pract. Dise. 149 Uf his Senses hold out so long, he can hear 
even his Passing-Bell without disturbance. 1731 Swiet On 
his Death, Before the passing-bell begun, The news through 
half the town has run. 2795 Soutury Foun of Arc 1. 332 
More mournfully than dirge or passing bell, The, joyous 
carol came. 1866 Monsect assing Beléx Listen! it is the 
Passing Bell. Lift up thy heart to God and pray. A soul is 
passing,—who can tell How prayer may help it on its way. 

b. fig. That which forebodes or signalizes the 
death or passing away of anything; the ‘knell’. 

1577 Wuetstone Remembr, Gascoigne xxv, The Swan in 
songs, dooth knolle her passing bel. 1696 Brooknouse 
Temple Open. 62 The Sounding of the Seventh Angel, Is the 
worlds Passing Bell. 1819 Keats Lamia n. 39 Knowing 
well That but a moment's thought is passion's passing bell. 
1821 Suevtey Hellas 669 And my solemn thunder knell 
Should ring to the world the passing bel! Of tyranny ! 

+Pa‘ssing-by. Obs. rare. [See Passine zi. 
5b, 2.] = PASSOVER. 

1533 TixpaLe Supper of Lord Dijh, Where is this geste 
chamber where I myghte ente the passing by with my 
disciples? 

Passingeours, -ger, obs, forms of PASSENGER, 


Passingly (pa'sinli), adv. [f. Passixe Af/.a. 
+ -LY2,} Ina passing manner. a. For the time, 
temporarily (ods.); in passing, cursorily. 

1340 Hamronn Psadler xiviil 1 bat 3¢ here not passandly, 
all pat wonnys be warld. 1340 Ayer. 172 Pe zcnezere ssel 
guo in-to his house..na3t pasindeliche ase be iagelour pat 
ne blefb na3t blebeliche in his honse. 1530 Patscr, 383 
All these actes be but passyngly brought in. 1684 in Wodrow 
dlist. Ch. Scot. (1722) Vi. in. viii, 388 Not_having been 
for several Years there, but passingly. 1836 Fraser's Mag. 
XIV. 633 They are passingly noticed in the jast stanza. 1891 
G. Meaupitu One of our Cong. 11. xii. 289 Victor com- 
mented passingly on the soundness of them, é 

b. Ina surpassing degree or manner, surpassingly ; 
pre-eminently, exceedingly; =PassinG adv. (quali- 
fying adj., adv., vb.). arch. : 

1380 Wretir Wes. (1880) 31 5 i hen passyngliche holy. 
1387 TREVISA A eae (Rolls) VII. 483 Oon preysed hym in 
metre passingliche in pis manere. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2537 apactiy t sho loued cuthbert. 1470-85 
Matoav Arthur in. iil, He was passyngly wel vysaged and 
passyngly wel made, 1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 
56 She tee their wisdome passinglie. 1638 Foro Fancres 
iv. i, You, forsooth,., were contented, Passingly pleased. 
1887 Harper's Maz. June 37, 1, who thonght myself so 
strong, am passingly weak, 

Passing-measure, var. PASSEMEASURE Ods. 


PASSINGNESS. 


Pa‘ssingness. [f. Passine Af/. a. + -NESS.] 
Passing quality; transitoriness. 

1839 Battery /estus vi. (1852) 68 Feelings so serene and 
sweet,.. That they can make amends for their passingness. 
1865 Neary ¢/yuns Glor. Parad. (1866) 10 Here they live 
in endless being, Passingness hath passed away. : 

Pa‘ssing-no:te. A/us. A note not belonging 
to the harmony, interposed between two notes 
essential to it, for the purpose of passing smoothly 
from one to the other. Sometimes also applied to 


auxiliary notes (sec AUXILTARY a. 2b). : 

1776 Buanry fist. Alusic (1789) 1. ii, 39 Merely ..a passing- 
note serving only to lead more smoothly to the sixth. 1875 
Ousetey Princ. Harmony xviii. 199 ‘ Passing notes’ should 
he regarded as nothing more than embellishments. 1898 
Srawer & Barrett Dict. d/us. Terms s.v., It isa necessary 
characteristic of a ing-note, that it should have a degree 
of the scale on each side of it. . 

Passion (px‘fon), sd. Also 2-6 -iun, -ioun, 
-yo(u)n, etc, 4 pascioun. [a. OF. fassiur, 
passion, ad. L. passion-em suffering (Tertullian, 
etc.), n. of aetion f. dati, pass~ to suffer. In L. 
chietly a word of Christian theology, which was 
also its earliest use in Fr. and Eng., being very 
pagal in the earliest ME.] 

. The snffering of pain. 

1. (Now usually with capital.) The sufferings 
of Jesus Christ on the Cross (also often including 
the Agony in Gethsemane). Formerly also in f/. 

Cross of Passion, in Heraldry: see quots. Instruments 
of the Passion, the cross, the crown of thorns, the nails, 
scourge, etc. z 3 : 

e1175 Laméb. Hom. 119 Vre drihtnes halie passtun, pet is 
his balie browunge pe he for mancunne underfeng. @ 1275 
St. Marher, 1 Efter ure louerdes pine, ant his passiun, 
c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 13/472 Rizt pane wei pat ore louerd 

code toward is passioun, 1340 Ayend. 12 Pe uerthe article 

longep to his passion. 1382 Wryetir Acts i. 3 To which 
and he 3af (1388 schewide] hym silf alyue after his passioun, 
(So all 16-17th c. versions.] 1526 ‘Tinna:e 1 fef.1.11 The 
passions that shulde come vnto Christ, 1547 Boornr /ntrod. 
Knowl, xxxix. (1870) 220 The mount of Caluery, where lesu 
Chryst did suffer his passions, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cou 
Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion,..Good lorde 
deliuer us. 1666 Pepys Diary 3 Nov., This morning comes 
Mr. Lovett, and brings me my print of the Passion, varnished 
hy him, 1682 J. Gisson /ntrod. ad Lat. Blason.76 A long 
Cross: Bara makes it like a Cross of Passion, that is, the 
Traverse beam a pretty deal below the top of the palar 
part. 1725 Coats Dict. Her. s.v., Cross of the Passion.. 
not crossed in the Middle hut somewhat helow the Top, 
with Arms short in proportion to the Length of the Shaft, 
1754 SueRvock Disc, (1759) I. vii. 211 As if the Remission 
of our Sins was to be ascribed peculiarly to the Passion. 
1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 428/1 Pictured representa. 
tions of the fourteen stages of our Lord's passion. 1845 
G, A. Poote Churches vi. 48 The font of North Somercoats, 
Lincolnshire, has on two of its sides shields charged with 
the instruments of the passion. 

+b. Used allusively in asseverations; also 
transf. applied by persons to themselves, as in 
passion of me, my heart, my soul. Obs, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer ee Prol, 13 A-hide for godis digne 

assion, ¢1§30 Aickscoruer in Haal. Dodstey I. 168 Help, 

elp, for the passion of my soul. 1570 Pagrstox Cainbyses 
1, a O’ the passion of God, Ihave done. 1601 B, Joxson 
Ev. Aan in Hum, (Q.) ui. iii. 127 Gods passion, and I had 
twise so many cares, as you haue, I'ld drowne them all in 
a cup of sacke. 1601 Suaxs. Ad's Well v. it. 43 Cox my 
Passion, giue me your hand. 1684 Meriron Vorksh. Dial, 
477_Pashions a Life | here’st Land-lord just at deaur. 1738 
tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation a4 Passion o' met Who will 
then carry my Corn to Mill? 

¢. The narrative of the sufferings of Christ from 
the Gospels; also, a musical setting of this. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 8844 Pus sais sum opinion, Bot sua sais 
noght be passion. a1533 Lo, Berners Huon cxlix. 566 
After that your deuyne seruyce be done, and the Passyon of 
our lorde Tesu Chryste red. 1844 Lincaao Anglo-Saz. Ch. 
(1858) TI. ix. 64 That every deacon read two passions, 1880 
in Grove Diet. Afus. 11. 664/2 Until the latter half of the 
16th century the Passion was always sung..hy the three 
Deacons alone. /did. 666/1 Bach{’s]..‘ Passion according 
to S. Matthew’ is..the finest work of the kind. 

+d. Passion-tide or Passion Week. Qés. 
1a97 R. Gt.ove. (Rolls) 10278 Pe Sonenday of be passion, 
bid. 11330 Wipinne fe passion Wip is ost he wende uorb 
& arerde is dragon. 

2. The sufferings of a martyr, martyrdom. avch. 
a@12z25 St. Marker. 1 Her beginned be liflade & te passiun 
of seinte margarete. 1377 Lanct. 7. P/. B. xy. 265 What 
penaunce and pouerte ani ete pei [the saints] suffred. 
€1440 CarGrave AG St. Kath. v.1668 The emperour com- 
maunded .. Thei shulde be led on-to her passyon, 150 
Gold. Leg. Colophon, The lyues passyons and myracles o 
many other sayntes. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 1, vii. (1673) 160 
The great reverence they had for Martyrs. Their passions 
stiled their Birthday. 1754-8 T. Newton O&serv. Prophy 
Dan, xii. a0, Cyprian ordered the passions of the Martyrs 
in Africa to be registred. agor T. PeCcovea Life & Lett. 
4¢h Cent. 250 With the martyrs came their relics, the tales 
of their passions, their tombs and their images, 
transf, 1598 B. Jonson Av, Alan tn Hum, 1. iv, A 
fasting-day no sooner comes, but .. poore cobs they smoke 
for it, they are made martyrs o’ the gridiron, they melt in 
passion. F 
+3. Suffering or affliclion generally. Ods. 

_ #1238 Ancr. X. 188 In all ower passiuns, benched ever 
inwardliche up o Godes pinen. a13q0 Hampote Psalter 
xv. 7 In wrangis & temptaciouns & passions. 14.. in Tu- 
dale’s Vis. (1843) 230 ete was exempt from all such passyon 
[of travail]. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers xliv, The wounde 
of synne to me is more passyon Than the wounde of my 
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syde for thy redempcyon. 1606 Suaxs. Ani. § Cl. v. i. 63 

iue her what comforts The quality of her passion shall 
require, 1656 H. Vaucuan Thalia Rediv., Nativ. 15 Great 
type of passions! Come what will, Thy grief exceeds alt 
copies still. 

4. A painful affection or disorder of the body or 
of some part of it. Ods, exe. in certain phrases, 
as colic, hysteric(al, tliae, sciatic passion, for which 
see the adjs. 

338a Wvenir Lev, xv. 13 If he were helid, that suffreth 
siche a maner passioun [L. Aujussod! passionem). 1398- 
1856 [see Itiac 1]. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 40 Asa, 
Kyng of Juda .. had sore feet, whech passioune our bokys 
sey it was podegra. 1529 WotsEy in Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 
Beyng entereyd into the passyon of the dropsy. 1547 
Boorve Brev. Health (1557) 33 In latyn it is named len. 
tralis passto. In English .. the belly ache, or a passion in 
the belly. 1563 ‘I. Gate Anfidot, 11. 29 It is of ryght good 
effecte in the passions of the joyntes. 1684 tr. Honer’s Merc. 
Comipit, xvi. 566 Thirst is a Passion of the Mouth of the 
Stomach. 1822-34 [see Hysteric 1}, 


+b. A violent access, attack, or fit of disease. 
1390 Gower Conf HI. 7 As a drunke man I swerve, And 
suffre such a Passion, x6q1 Hixne ¥. Bruen xvii 150 His 
fits and passions were much after this manner, 


II. The fact of being acted upon, the bein 
passive. [Late L. passio, used to render Gr. ar] 

5. The fact or condition of being acted upon or 
affected by external agency ; subjection to external 
force : = AFFECTION 56.1; ‘tan effect or impression 


produced by action from without. Now rave or Obs. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 
assion, pat is to seyn pe suffraunce or the wit in the qwyke 
Teay goth hyforn exitinge and moeuynge the strengthis 
of the thoght. 1413 @iler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
108 Al that is done withouten might, it lacketh the dignyte 
and the name of dede, but it is cleped passion, 1530 
Parsor. 111, Verbes meanes .. betoken neyther action nor 
assion, 1610 Guituim éfferaldry i. ili. (1660) 109 ‘The .. 
rightnesse of these [Sun and Moon] is .. suhject to the 
passion of darkning or eclipsing, 1668 Wickixs Real 
Char, ui, 303 ‘That kind of word .. adjoyned toa Verh, to 
signifie the quality and affection of the Action or Passion, is 
stiled an Adverb, 1725 Watts Lagic 1. iv. §7 The word 
passion signifies the receiving any action, in a large philo- 
sophical sense, 1846 ‘TRENCH Ad iFae. xxxiii. (1862) 470 That 
work shall he the work of passion rather than of action, 
+b. A way in which a thing is or may be 
affected by external agency; a passive quality, 
property, or attribnte; = AFFECTION 11, 12. O/s. 

1570 Bitunestey Euclid 1. xxxiv. 44 In this Theoreme, 
are demonstrated three passions or properties of parallelo- 
grammes. r610 T. Jonson Ach, un. v, What's the proper 

assion of mettalls? 1657 W. Morice Cvena guast Kows 

iat. iii, 139 Frigidity is the proper passion of water, which 
is sometime accidentally hot. 1690 Levnoven Curs. Math. 

30 Of certain Passions and Properties of the Five Regular 
ee 19707 Frover Physic. Padse-H atch 299 The different 
Manners.. produc'd bya particular hot or cold Diet, or Nir, 
Exercise, and Passions peculiar to each Nation, 

III. An affection of the mind. [L. passio = 
Gr. 1d80s.] 

6. Any kind of feeling by which the mind is 
powerfully affected or moved ; a vehement, com- 
manding, or overpowering emotion ; in psychology 
and art, any mode in which the mind is affected or 
acted upon (whether vehemently or not), as ambi- 
tion, avarice, desire, hope, fear, love, hatred, joy, 
grief, angcr, revenge. Sometimes personified. 

ete Troylus Ww, 676 (704) As she bat al bis mene 
while brende Of ofer passion ban pat bey wende, 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 118 He wyll’stere vp in his 
soule y* passyons of ire & impacyency, 1528 Tixnnae Oded, 
Chr, Man Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 246 A poor woman with 
child, which longed, and, being overcome of her passion, ate 
flesh on a Friday. 1591 Suaxs. 1 /fen. V7, v. i 19 OF all 
base passions, Feare is most accurst. 1611 Brste Acts xiv, 
15 We also are men of like passions with you. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr., Passions i, From Hate, Fear, Hope, Anger, and Envy 
free, And all the Passions else that be. 1710 Nonais Chr. 
Prud, vit. 323 By the Passions I think we are to understand 
certain Motions of the Mind depending upon and accom- 
panied with an Agitation of the Spirits. 1732 Pore a 
Bathurst 154 The ruling Passion conquers fea still, 
1791 Mas, Rapcurre Nom. Forest i, A man whose passions 
often overcame his reason. 19797 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 
2/t The common division of the passions into dessre and 
aversion, hope and fear, joy and gricf, love and hatred, has 
been mentioned by every author who has treated of them, 
/bid, 14/2 Passions, in painting, are the external expressions 
of the different dispositions and affections of the mind; but 
particularly their different effects upon the several features 
of the face. 1843 Prescotr Aferica vi, viii. (1864) gor It 
were as easy to curb the hurricane in its fury, as the 
passions of an infuriated horde of savages. 3187a Ruskin 
Lagle's N. § 169 ‘Their reverence for the passion, and their 
guardianship of the purity, of Love. 

b. Without article or #4: Commanding, vehe- 
ment, or overpowering feeling or emotion. 

1s90 Srensen #. Q.1.v. 1 Such restlesse passion did alt 
night torment The flaming forage of that Facry knight. 
x04 Suaks. Ok. 1v.i,277 Is this the Nature Whom Passion 
could not shake? 1678 Sour Serm. (1697) 11. x. 434 Passion is 
the Drunkenness of the Mind. 1724 De For Alem, Cavalier 
(1840) 3 He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he 
loved me above all the rest. 1770 Westey Le?t., fo ¥. Benson 
Oct., Passion and prejudice govern the world. gor 

H, Brack Culture & Restraint iv. 106 Philosophy isa feeble 
antagonist before passion. 

c. A fit or mood marked by stress of feeling or 
abandonment to emotion; a transport of excited 
fecling ; an outburst of feeling. 


PASSION. 


1590 Srenser /. Q.1.i. 49 In this great passion of unwonted 
lust, Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, He starteth up. 
1599 CuarMan /fion, Day's Mirth Plays 1873 I. 92 Come, 
come, leave your passions, they cannot moove mee. 1628 
Nloaars Thneyd, (1822) 119 They sent these men thither in 
passion. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1¥. 150 From the brave youth 
the streaming passion broke, 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. vi. 
ii. (1864) LV. 98 Henry fell on his knees and in a passion of 
grief entreated her merciful interference. 1856 W. Cotiins 
ve ark (1862) 214 She burst into an hysterical passion 
of weeping. 

d. A poem, literary composition, or passage 

marked by deep or strong emotion; a passionate 
speech or outburst. Ods, or arch. 
, 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Louc i. heading, The Authour 
in this Passion taketh .. occasion to open his estate in loue. 
1590 Suaks. Alids. N. vi. 321 Hecre she comes, and her 
passion ends the play. ss99 Massinxcer, etc. Ofd Law 1. i. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 41671 ‘These very passions J speak to my 
father. [Gifford nofe These pathetic speeches.] 1614 Tomxts 
Albumazarii.i.in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 327 Not a one shakes 
his tail, but I sigh out a passion. 1871 Grownixe Salaustion 
9 Now it was some whole passion of a play. 

- Sfec. An outburst of anger or bad temper. 

1530 Parser. 320/: Passyonate, inclyned sone to be in 
a passyon. 1590 Srenser #4. Q. ut. iv. ra It’s cath..to.. 
calme the tempest of his passion wood. 1688 Miscr Fn 
Dict, s.v. Bring, Yo bring a Man in a passion [¢ransporté 
de colére] to himself. 1731 Gentl. Mag, 1. 392/71 This put 
Bluster into such a Passion, that he quitted the Surgery in 
a Pet. 1973 ei in Boswell 28 Aug., Warburton kept 
his temper all along, while Lowth was in a passion. 1829 
-Metropolis ¥1. 212 She chose, woman-like, ..to fly ina passion 
and to abuse the sheriff's officer. 1842 Brownine ied Piper 
x, And folks who put me in a passion May find me pipe 
after another fashion. 

b. Without @: Impassioned anger, angry feeling, 

1524 Worsey Let. to Knight in Strype Heed. Men, (1721) 
I, u iv. 57 Whatsoever they might speak in passion or 
otherwise. 1605 Cuarman Ad/ Fooles iW. i. 125, I pray you 
good Gostanzo, Take truce with passion. 1628 Hosars 
Lhucyd. (1822) 37 [To] undergo the danger with them and 
that without passion against you. 1729 Butter Sern, 
Resentim, Wks. 1874 11.98 Passion; to which some men are 
liable, in the same way as others are to the epilepsy. 1798 
Soutury Cross Roads xviii, Passion made his dark face turn 
white. 1882 J. Parker Afgost. Life 1. 143 We can stifle 
the hot word of passion. 3 

8. Amorous fecling; strong sexual affection; love; 
talso in 2, amorots feelings or desires. Often 
tender passion. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. 4.1.1. 36 My sword..shall..plead my 

assions for Lauinia’s love. xg90 Srenser #. Q, mt, v. 30 

Sut, when shee better hint beheld, shee crew Full of soft 
passion and unwonted smart, 1ggz Susxs. A'om. § Ful. 1. 
Prol. 13 Passion lends them Power, time, meanes to mecte. 
1658 Putcips, Passion,. .an affection of the mind,..in Poems 
and Romances it is more peculiarly taken for the passion of 
love. 1710 STEELE Tatler No, 128 ? 4 Fairest Unknown. 
IT have conceived a most extraordinary Passion for you. 
1752 Firinixc Amelfa m. i, 1 declared myself the most 
wretched of all martyrs to this tender passion. 1855 MiLMan 
Lat. Chr. 1x, viii. (1864) V. 413 Seized with a poetie passion 
for Eudoxia, wife of William, 

b. transf. An object of love, a beloved person. 

1783 Lavy Surrock in Lett, Ctess S. (1824) HW. 275 Lord 
Buckingham's former passions go off very quickly: poor 
Lady Northamptonis dead. 1842 Tuackeray Fits-Boodle 
Papers Wks, (Biogr. ed.) 1V. 295 Whenever one of my 
passions comes into a room, my cheeks flush. 

9. Sexual desire or impulse. 

1641 Wi.kins A/ath, Magicé 1. i. (1648) 2 Which set a man 
at liberty from his lusts and passions. 1667 Micton P. £.1, 
454 Sions daughters.. Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
Porch Ezekiel saw. 1798 Manaus f'opud. it. iii. (1806) HT. 
132 Delaying the gratification of passion from a sense of 
duty. 1842 Loxcr. Quadroon Girl x, He knew whose 
passions gave her life, Whose blood ran in her veins. 

10. An eager ontreaching of the mind towards 
something ; an overmastering zeal or enthusiasm 
for a special object ; a vehement predilection. 

1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Lett, (vol. 11.) 70 Concerning his 
passion of horses, which he calls his malady..never counsell 
Pp 


im to cure it. 1671 tr. Mrejus’ Voy. Maurttania 1 A 

assion of meriting the esteem of a considerahle Company 
of Merchants, 1708 Swirt Sendiments Ch. Eng. Man 
Wks, 1755 II. 1. 61 That mighty passion for the church, 
which some men pretend [etc.}. 1780 Cowper Left. 8 May, 
The passion for landscape-drawing. 1838 Miss Mitroan in 
L'Estrange £1/é (1870) 111. vi. 89 My present passion is for 
indigenous orchises. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 169 
The growing passion for the possession of land. 

b. évansf. An aim or object pursued with zeal. 

173a Pore Ess, Man 1. 261 Whate'er the Passion, know- 
ledee, fame, or pelf. 1856 Frovor //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. i 69 
The drama was the passion of the people. 1874 Bancrort 
Footfr, Time i, 81 To rule was her passion. 1883 H. 
Drummonn Nat. Law Spir, W.1.i. (1884) 4 The pursuit of 
Law became the passion of science. Afod. Golf has become 
@ passion with him. . : 

ll. attrib. and Comé. a. simple attrib., as 
passion-fever, Sit, -monger, -pitch, -verse, ware ; 
objective and instrumental, as passion-dlacing, 
-breather, -kindling, -thrilling, and esp. with any 
pa. pple, of snitable sense, as passton-coloured, 
distracted, -driven, -filled, -guided, -kindled, -ied, 
-ridden, -shaken, -smitten, -stirred, -stung, swayed, 
-torn, -tossed, -wasted, -winged, -worn; also 
passton-like, -proud adjs. ; passion-wise adv. __ 

1894 Outing U.S.) XXIII. 362/r Then turns his *passion- 
blazing eye and stamps impotently with shackled feet. 1899 
Crockett Ait Kennedy 406 Curious freaks of violent _and 
*passion-driven men. 1877 M. Arnoto Last ss. on Ch. & 
Relig. 2a The * PasariClied reasoning and rhetoric of 
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PASSION. 


Paseal. 1842 Faser Styrian Lake, etc. 105 When in a 
*passion-fit I spoke. a1644 QuarLes Sol. Xecant, Sol. iv. 
63 Aself-conceipt may hribe Thy *passion-guided Will to 
take up Arms ‘Gainst soveraign Reason. a 1835 Mrs. 
Hemans Poems, Genius singing to Love, The *passion- 
kindled melody Might seem to gush from Sappho’s fervent 
heart. 1799 Campsree Pleas. Hope 1.121 Congenial Hope | 
thy * soe as power, Tow bright, how strong, in 
youth's untroubled hour! 1893 F. Grernwooo Lover's 
Lex. 275 Then we shall be at peace from the *passion- 
mongers. 1879 Brace Macleod of D. xxxvii, Your feelings 
supposed to be always up at *passion-pitch. 1592 GREENE 
Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 241, 1 begun to waxe *passion- 
proud. 1606 Svivesten Du Bartas i, iv. 1. Maguificence 
pre O why is my Minde More *passion-stirred, then my 

and is strong? 1605 /éid. un. iit. ww. Captains 1070 What 
Sea more apt toswell ‘Then is th’ unbridled Vulgar, “passion- 
toss't? 188 O. Crawrurp Portugal 369 Modern *passion- 
verse generally in its lyric form. 1799 Corerince Lines in 
Concert Roont ii, Nature’s *passion-warbled plaint. 1821 
Suettev Adonars ix, The *passion-wingtd ministers of 
thought. 1814 Sourney Koderick xiv, One countenance 
So strongly mark’d, so *passion-worn. 

b. Special Combs. : -passion-banner, a banner 
inseribed with the tokens of Christ’s Passion; 
Passion cross, see quot. and Cross of Passion in 1; 
+ passion-day, the day on which a martyr suffered; 
passion-fruit, the edible fruit of some species of 
Passion-flower; passion-lettuce, an early kind 
of spring lettuce ; passion-musio, music to which 
the narrative of the Passion is set (ef. 1c); so 
passion-oratorio; passion-play, a mystery-play 
representing the Passion of Christ; passion-tide, 
a tide or flow of passion; sce also PASSION-TIDE ; 
passion-tree, a species of Passion-flower cultivated 
for its fruit; passion-vine = PASSION-FLOWER. 
Also Passion SunpDay, Passion WEEK, 

rsg2 Jnventory in Eccdesiologist XVII. 123 A *passion 
hanner of red sarsnet. 1780 Evmonpson //er. I]. Gloss., 
* Passion Cross, the same as the Cross Calvary. Cross 
Calvary,..the Cross ofthe Passion, 1882 Cussans Hand-bk, 
Her. iv. 60 Vhe Latin Cross is sometimes called a Passion 
Cross; but in the latter, all the limhs should be conped, that 
is the top and bottom of the Cross should not touch the 
extremities of the shield while still retaining the distinetive 
features of the Latin Cross. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr, 1. vii. 
(1673) 204 We celehrate the *passion days of the Martyrs. 
m7sz H, Warrore Ze¢t. (1846) 11. 454 A garden of Eden, 
from which..my sister-in-law long ago gathered *passion- 
fruit 1881 Mas. CG Praen Policy & ?. I. 145 A high fence 
..overgrown with passion-fruit. 1707 Mortimer //usd. 
(1721) I]. 148 Another sort of Lettices, called *Passion 
Lettice, prosper well inlight Ground. 1880 W.S. Rocxstro 
in Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 665 Here then we have the first 
idea of the ‘*Passion Oratorio’. 1873 Baedeker's South. 
Germany (ed. 3) 128 Ober-Ammergau, cclebrated for_the 
*passion-plays performed there every ten years, 1825 D. L. 
Riewarpson Sonn. 27 While its “passion-tides serener flow. 
1741 Compl. Ham.-Piece , iti, 362 If you now plant, and 
make Layers of the *Passion-tree, in most Places, it will make 
it bear Fruit. 1892 Daily News 27 Aug. 3/1 A dish of the 
edible fruit of the ‘passion vine. 

Passion (pz‘fon), 2 
(Godef.), f. passion PASSION 56.] 

1. trans. To affeet or imbue with passion. 

1468 Paston Lett, 11. 324 The seyd Fastolf, mevyd and 
passyoned gretely in his soule, seyd and swar by Cryst ys 
sides [etc.]. 1867 Fenton Trag. Disc. Ded., To see the 
follye of a foolishe lover passioninge himselfe uppon creditt. 
190 Spenser J. Q, 11. ix. 41 Great wonder had the knight 
to see the mayd So straungely passioned. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1.248 For whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles Passion 
their voices cooingly. 1886 W. Acexanper St. Angnst. 
Holiday 214 The land where Jordan passioncth His poetry 
of waterfalls night and day. : 

+b. To move or impel by passion. Ods. rave—'. 

1soz Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 67 That he 
be inclyned and passyoned to take vengeaunee. 

e. To express with passion or deep feeling. 

1884 W.C. Ssitu Aridrostan 1. iii.6 In the old bome,.She 
sits alone, and passions her sharp pain. ' 

+2. To affect with suffering, 10 afflict. Ods. 
149r Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 205/1 A dys- 
cyple of his that was sore passyoned & tourmented of a 
grenous maladye. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 123b, It 
especially helpeth the strangurie and those passioned with 
the stone. @ 1626 Br. ANorewens Serat., Passion i. (1661) 221 
Whom..in body and soul. .they have pierced and passioned 
-.on the Cross, 

3. intr. To show, express, or be affected by 
passion or deep feeling ; formerly esp. to sorrow. 

1988 Suags. ZL, L, L. 1.1. 264. 1591 — Two Gent, 1. iv. 
172 ‘Twas Ariadne, ceeesoniy For Theseus periury, and 
vniust flight. 1598 Cuarsan 34. Beggar Alex. Plays 1873 
1. 33 How now Queene, what art thou doing, passioning 
over the picture of Cleanthes? 1610 Suaks. Zemp. v. i. 2 
Shall not my selfe, One of their kinde.. Passion as they 
1819 Keats Lanifa t. 182 She stood.. By a clear pool, wherein 
she passioned To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 
1890 Gd. Words 418 Larks passioning hong. o'er their 
brooding wives. 1887 W. Stare Shelley 98 There can be 
few of us who .. So passion for this passion as did Shelley. 

Hence Pa‘ssioning 7/. sb. 

1844 Mars. Brownine Vis. Poets exxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passionings Set in his eyes. 1900 5, Priciips Ease & 
Francesca 102 Your blood is crimson with my passioning. 

+ Pa‘ssionable, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. passion- 
nable, {, passior.| Subject to passion; passionale. 

1571 Campion //tst. Zrel. 11, ix. (1633) 106 Kildare was open 
and passionable, in his moode desperate. 1575 G, HARVEY 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 92_ An inflamid passionable minde. 

Passional (pe‘Jenal), sé. (Also in L. form.) 
[ad. med.L. passtdndle, neuter of passionalis (see 


[a. OF. passtonner | 
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next) of or pertaining to passion, to the Passion, 
used as sb, =/iber passionalis (Du Cange).] 

1. A book containing accounts of the sufferings of 
saints and martyrs, for reading on their festival days. 

1650 G. Lanasatne in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 552 A good old 
Book, which was sometime the Passional of the Monastery 
of Ramesey. 1849 [see Passtonarv}. 1882 Ch. QO. Rev. 276 
Missals, Troparies, Passionals, Ilymnaries, Collectaria, and 
Benedictionals. 1889 Chicago Advance 27 Oct, 674, 53d 
chap. {of Isaiah] known since the days of Polycarp..as the 
Golden Passional. 1901 A. C. Wetcn Anselm §& his Wh, 
vy. 89 The Archbishop. .ordered Osbern..to have a passionale 
composed to his memory. : 

+b. fig. A story of suffering or woe. Obs. rare. 

@ 1500 Colkelbie Sozu Prohem. 19 Surat is the warld with- 
out plesance or play Bot passionale | 

2. ‘A manuscript of the four Gospels, upon which 
the kings of England, from Henry I. to Edward VL, 
took the coronation oath’ (Shipley Géoss. £ccé. 
Terms 1872). 

Passional (pe‘fonil), ¢. [ad. late L. fas- 
sional-is (Tertullian), {. passién-ex: Passion: see 
-AL, Cf. OF. passtonnel, -a/, inspired by passion, 
causing suffering.) Of or pertaining to passion or 
the passions; inspired by or imbued with passion ; 
charactezized by passion. 

1700 J. Woorow tn R. Wodrow Lift (1828) 35 This is 
rational, the other passional, 1845 O. A. Brownson IW2s. 
V1. 37 The Fourierists..place..the passional nature. .at the 
summit of the psychical hierarchy. 1857 Mavxe Rew iVar- 
Trail xiv, Three elements or classes of feeling: the moral, 
the intellectual, and what ] may term the passional. 1 Fs, 
PARKMAN Fesutts N. Amer. xiv, (1875) 175 A mystic of the 
intense and passional school. 

+ Pa‘ssionar. Oés. 
ad. med.L, passtondrium, -Grius ; see next. 
L, passionerius was from the Fr.)] = next. 

14.. Vominale in Wr.Wilcker 720/6 Hic Jassionerius, a 
passyonar. : ; 

Passionary (p‘fonari). [ad. med.L. passéon- 
avi-um, -us, f. passién-em Passion : see -aARY, Cf. 
mod.F, passionnaire.) = PassionaL sé, 1. 

e1478 Pict, Voc.in Wr-Wiilcker 755/16 Hoc passionari[un), 
a passionari. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Herburge 1. 694 As 
declareth the true Passyonary A boke wherin her holy lyfe 
wryten is. 1774 Warton Aust, Eng. Poetry xxvii, (1840) 
Il. 371 The passionaries of the female saints, Werburgh, 
Ethclred, and Sexburgh, which were kept for public edifica- 
tion in the choir of the church. 1853 Rock C&A. of Fathers 
IV. xii. 212 The Passional, or Passionary, had in it the 
lives of martyrs and saints. 


Passionate (pe‘fonct), @. (sd.)  [ad. med.L. 
passionitus, corresponding to F, passtound (Vr. 
passtonado, It. passtonate), pa. pple. of passionner : 
see Passion v.] 

1, Easily moved to angry passion or wrath ; prone 
to anger, hot-tempered, iraseible. 

e140 tr. De Lnitatione u. iii. 43 A passionat man turnip 
good into euvel...A gode pesible man drawip all binges to 
good, 1830 Patscr. 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be 
ina passyon. 1613 Cuarman Bussy D'Ambots Plays 1873 
11.142 Homer made Achilles passionate, Wrathfull, revenge- 
full, and insatiate In his affections. 1781 Cowrer Friend: 
ship 64 A temper passionate and fierce May suddenly your 
joys disperse At one immense explosion. 1841 Macavtay 
Ess., L. Hunt (1887) 614 Though passionate and often wrong- 
headed, he [Collier] was a singularly fair controversialist. 

+b. Possessed by angry passion, enraged, angry. 

1800 Colkelbie Sow 903 Susan angrit heirat, as oft woman 
is, Quhile passionat that all consaitis kennis, Tuk in disdane 
this gift. 1628 Honnes TAncyd, (1822) 39 Men..are more 
passionate for injustice than for violence, ¢1817 Hocc 
Tales & Sk. 1, 278 He was violently passionate when he 
conceived himself wronged. 


ce. Of language, ete.: Marked by angry passion, 
angry, wrathfal. 


1sgo Suaks. Adids, NV. in. ii. 220, 1 am amazed at your 
passionate words. 1693 J. Eowarns Axthor. O. & N. Test. 
240 This passionate expletive. 1711 SteeLe Sect. Na. 107 
? x To vent peevish Expressions, or give passionate or incon- 
sistent Orders. 1879 M¢Cartny Ows 7imes 11. xx. 93 The 
debates were long, fierce, and often passionate, 

2. Of persons: Affected with passion or vehement 
emotion; dominated by intense or impassioned 
feeling ; enthusiastic, ardently desirous; t zealously 
devoted, attached, or loyal (04s.). 

1526 Pilger. Perf. W.de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge 
without feare vpon all kone as communly_ passionate 
persones doth. 1650 Jer. l'avior ¢/oly Living ii. § 2 (2727) 
6s That by enkindling thy desire to heavenly banquets, 
thou may’st he indifferent and less passionate for the earthly. 
1651 Honpes Leviath. u. xxiv. 127. Cicero, (a passionate 
defender of Liberty). 67x tr. Hrejus’ Voy. Manvitania 
15, 1 am..Your Nahelies most Humble, most Obedient, 
and Passionate Servant. 1805 Soutuey Madoc in W. 
x. ii, He..swept with passionate hand the ringing harp. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. §73 Her hushand’s 
house and garden were daily thronged with her passionate 
admirers. 1879 Froupe Ca‘sar xiv. 215 The army was now 
passionate for an engagement, i . 

b. Of language, etc.: Imbued with passion, 
marked or characterized by strong emotion; ex- 
pressive of strong emotion, impassioned. fl 

1g81 Stoxnry Afol. Poctrie (Arb.J 22 Their passionate 
deserihing of passions. 165g Furr Ch. fist. 1. ill. § 42 
To these he made a passionate speech, to exhort them to 
unite. 1771 Funtus Lett. Wiil. 303 Forgive this passionate 
language. 1845 Stoopart in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1.174/1 
The interjection rises from a scareely articulate sound toa 
passionate, and almost to an enunciative sentence. 


[a. OF. passion(a)er, -ier, 
(Med. 


° 
PASSIONATELY. 


e. Of an emotion: Vchement, 

1567 Drant Horace To Rdr., The one thicke powdered 
wyth manly passionat gangs the other watered wyth 
wominishe tearcs. 1589 Greene Menaphon Ded. (Arb) 3 
By such passionate sorowes, 1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 243 They bear a passionate affection to their Princes, 
1813 Mar. Encewortu Patron. vi, His declaration of 
passionate attachment to Caroline. 18:8 Soutury Ode 
Death Q. Chariotte iii, With a passionate sorrow we 
bewail’d Youth on the untimely bier. 

3. Subject to passion ;~swayed by the passions or 
emotions; easily moved to strong feeling; impres- 
sible, susceptible ; of changeful mood. 

1s89 Purtennam Eng. Poesiet. xii. (Arh. 44 To make him 
[God] ambitious of honour,..angrie, vindicatine,. .indigent 
of mans worships: finally so passionate as in effect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. a 1619 Fretcner Wit with- 
out Money 1, iv, Thou art passionate; Hast thon been 
brought up with girls? ¢ 1622 Foro, ete, Witeh Edmonton 
1. ti, You..have the power To make me passionate as an 
April day; Now smile, then weep; now pale, then crimson 
red, 1685 Soutn Serv. (1697) 1. 466 God will not..admit 
of the Passionate man’s Apology, That he has so long given 
his Unruly Passions their Head, that he eannot now Govern 
or Controul them. 1877 Mrs. Ovipnant A/akers Flor. iii, 
78 Those hot and sudden friendships which men of passionate 
temper rush into. 

+4. spec. Affected with the passion of love, 
dominated or swayed hy the ‘tender passion’. Oés. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arh.) 32 Seeing hy theshepheards 
pete Jookes, that the swain was halfe in Ioue. 1632 

sHiRLEY Changes 1. ii, My wife is passionate and affects this 
Knight. 1704 Sterte Lying Lover t (1747) 18 Judge. .what 
the condition of a passionate Man must be, that can ap- 
pronch the hand only of her he dies for. 


+5. Moved with sorrow; grieved, sad, sorrowful. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Sceretary \. (1625) 118 These things.. 
permit you not, for such losse of riches, possessions, children 
or friends to become passionate. 1595 SuAKS. John wu. i. 
eit She is sad and passionate at your highness Tent. 1633 

HARMAN Sussy D'Amdois Plays 1873 1]. 157 Be not so 
passionate; rise, cease your tenrs, 1665 Sir is Tlerseet 
Trav. (1677) 71 Ecbar (who loved him dearly) becomes so 
passionate, that for. -some time [he] refused to be comforted. 

b. Inclined to pity, compassionate. Now dial. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. iv. 121, 1 hope this passionate 
humor of mine, will change, It was wont to hold me but 
while one tels twenty. 1658 Gurnate Chm. in Arm. verse 16. 
iii, (1679) 190/2 Them that have had the longest and passion- 
atest treaty of mercy. 1903 2g. Dial. Dict., (Dorsetshire) 
Master's very good to his workpeople, he’s so pash’nate. 

tc. That moves to compassion, pitiful. Ods. 

2.1586 Stoney Arcadia m1, (1590) 294 b, Melting with com- 
passion at so passionate a sight. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 
427 In tragick foe and passionate mischance. 

B. sé, (elliptical use.) One who is influenced 
by passion, t+ esp. one who is in love (06s.). 

1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fentse 78 It came into my 
fancie to give a serenade ta my wife, counterfeiting the 
ainorous passionate. 19751 RicnaRpson Corr. (1804! IN]. 182 
When the passionates (forgive the word) break fences, leap 
from windows, climb walls, swim rivers. 1819 J. Hopcson 
in J. Raine fez, (1857) f, 234, 1 could. .have joined the 
passionates in clapping. 

+ Pa‘ssionate, v. Oés. [f. F. passionner = 
It. passtonare, f. passion Passion 56.3 sec -ATE3 6,] 

1, ¢rans. To excite or imbue with passion, or with 
a partienlar passion, as love, fear, wrath, ete, 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, 1. 107h, This traitour. . passion- 
ated not with Lone, hut rather with rage and fury. 1612 
Cart. Suitn Proc. V rrginia 88 It shall not somuch passionate 
me, but I will doe my best for my worst maligner. 1652 
Bentowes Theoph., Pestill for Author, Beaumont and 
Fletcher coyn'd a golden Way T’expresse, suspend, and 

assionate a play. 1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xi. 38 

haile passionate an elegie hy interrupted subbs. 

2. To express or perform with passion, 

1567 Painter Pal, Pleas. 11. 330 Nowe leaue we this 
amorous Hermite, to passionate & plaine his misfortune. 
188 Suaxs. Titus A.1. it. 6 Thy Neece and 1..want our 
hands And cannot passionate our tenfold griefe, With foulded 
Armes. 1615 G. Sanpys Frau. 246 Play-houses, where the 
parts of women are acted by women, and too naturally 
passionated. — 4 

3. To desize passionately. 

1682 Lovepav tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra \.2 The Knight 
..whom powerfull Reasons obliged to passionate the others 
Ruin. 

4, To compassionate. 

1638 Baser tr. Balzac's Lett, (1654) 1. 48, I finde more 
contentment in your passionating me. Ba 

Hence Pa‘ssionating vé/.s. (in quot. exciting 
of angry passions). 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres ui. i. 28 If there he any band- 
ing, secting or passionating among them, he is to appease 
and compound the same. 

Passionately (pxfencli), adv [f. Pas- 
SIONATE @.+ -LY 4.) In a passionate manner. 

1. With passion or intensity of feeling; enthusi- 
astically, ardently; +zealously, with zealous attach- 
ment (06s.). 

1g90 Greene Wever too late (1600) 18 As I begun ion. 
ately, I breake off abruptly. 1624 Dx. Bucaus. in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. II]. 180 Being pasionatelie in love. 1667 
Fravec Saint Indeed (1754) 111 David was so passionately 
moved for Absalom. 1711 Sterte Speet, No. 168 P 5 Man 
a..land, which the fond Mother has passionately kissed. 
1801 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1.135 Passionately fond 
of conversation. 1856 Froupe ist. Eng. (1858) 1. iL. 139. 

+2. With sorrowful emotion, — Obs. 

1sgq Massincer, ete. Old Law i. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 426/2 
Guoth, Oh, wife, wife! Aga. What ail you, man, you speak 
so passionately? Guoth, "Yis for thy sake, sweet wife, 


PASSIONATENESS., 


3. With angry feeling, wrathfully ; with heat. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 334 They saved some.. 
but those our Boats took up resented our deating so passion- 
ately as they seem'd more willing to be drown’d. 1692 
Locke E£duc. § 67 They lay the Blame on the poor little 
Ones, sometimes passionately enough. @1go1 Besant Five 
Years’ Tryst (1902) 4x ‘ Man! I must be paid for the risks 
Trun!' He spoke passionately. He raised his voice. 

Passionateness (pz‘fonéinés). [f. as prec. 
+ -nEss.] The qnality-or condition of being 
passionate; susceptibility to passion ; intensity or 
vehemence of emotion; susceptibility to anger; 
wrathfulness, irascibility. 

1648 Bovie Seraph. Love i. Wks. 1772 1. 249 Ta love even 
with some passionateness the person you would marry, is net 
only allowable but expedient. /ééd. iv. 255 Seraphic Love 
(whose passionateness is its best complexion), 1868 KE. 
Eowarps Aadegh 1. Introd. 33 A passionatencss of self-asser- 
tion. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Zi U1. 51 This man concerns 
himself, burningly, and with passionateaess and fanaticism, 
respecting things that are not of the carth and of time. 

+ Passionative, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. PASSIONATE 
%. OF @.+-IVE: see-ATIVE.] Ilaving the character 
of passionating: a. Subject to passionate desire; 
b, Of impassioning nature or tendency. 

7593 Nasue Christ's 7. Gijb, God forbid I shold he so 
Luciferons passionative-ambitious. @ 1678 Woonnean //oly 
Living (1688) 185 The more enjoying and passionative part 
performed chiefly by the will. 

Passion-dock. /oca/. [app. f. Passion 5. + 
Dock 56.1: butcf. Patience 4.) The plant Bistort 


(Polygonum Bistorta): see Passions. 

1828 Craven Gloss. s.v. Patience Dock, The leaves of the 
passion dock were a principal ingredient in herb puddings, 
which were formerly made..in this district, about the season 
of the passion. 1870 Hazuitt Brand's Pop, sintig. 1. 89 
(Good Friday), In the North of England, they [nsed to] 
make a herb-pudding, composed, among other ingredients, 
of the passion-dock, on this day, 

Passioned (p-Jand), #//. a. [f. Passion v. or 
Sh+-ED. Cf. F, passionné, med.L. passéondtus.] 

1. Affected with or possessed by passion; marked 
by or indicating passion; = Passionate a. 2. 

3587 Sir F, Drake's W. Ind. Voy. in Makluyt's Voy, (1811) 
IV. 17 Wherewith the Generall being greatly passioned, 
commaunded the Proucst Martiall to canse a couple of 
Friers then prisoners .. presently to be hanged. 1589 Ae. 
Privy Council Scot. Ser... 1V. 424 We have nocht shawne 
oure selff., rashe passioned. 1818 Keats Eadyat. u. 201 
Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion'd moan. 1824 J. 
Gucurist £tyw, Interpreter 76 All words that have any 
import .. are obviously distinguishable into passioned and 
unimpassioned ..: the one indicate thoughts, the other senti- 
ments, 1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust 211 The purest and most 
mightily passioned human souls, 2 

+2. Affected with suffering or sorrow; grieved, 
sad; = Passionate a. 5. Ods. 

sor Percivatt Sp. Dict., Apassionado, sicke, greeued, 
passioned. 1633 T. Apams £.rf.2 Pet, i. 17 Between the 

assioned powers of his soul, and whatsoever might refresh 

im, there was a traverse drawn, i 

Hence Passionedly adv., passionately. 

31611 Corcr., Passionnément, passionately, passionedly. 

Pa'ssion-flower. [f. Passion sé, 1+ FLowEr; 
in 16th e. L, flos passionis, Sp. flor de la pasion, 
F, fleur de la passion: see quot. 1885.) The 
name of plants of the genus /assifora, consisting 
mostly of climbing shrubs, many of which have an 
edible fruit; so called because the parts of the 
flower, etc., were fancifully thought to resemble 
the instruments of Christ’s Passion, or suggest ils 
attendant circumstances. 

[1582 Monarpes Sinpiic. Medicament. ex Nove Orbe 16- 
17. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vin. ii, 626 The flower of the 
Granadille they say. .hath the marks of the Passion, Nailes, 
Pillar, Whippes, Thornes, Wounds.) 1633 ONNSON Gerarde’s 
Herbal (1636) 1591 Maracoe or Passion Floure. The Spanish 
Friers for some imaginarie resemblances ., first called it 
Flos Passionis. 1792 Mar. Rrovett Voy. Aladeira 100 
Three species of passion flowers are found in this island, 
1833 Wuittier Youssaint L' Ouverture 17 The passion- 
flower, with symbol oo Twining its tendrils long and lowly. 
1885 Encyel. Brit. XV it 343/t The name passionflower— 
Jios passtonis—arose from the eee resemblance of the 
corona to the crown of thorns, and of the other parts of the 
flower to the nails, or wounds, while the five sepals and five 
petals were taken to symbolize the ten apostles,—Peter..and 
Judas. . being left out of the reckoning. 

Passionfal (px'fonfil), 2. rare. [f. Passton 
$b. + -FUL.] 

+1. Full of suffering, sorrowful. Obs. rare—'. 

1605 A. Wotton Ausw. Pog. Articles 55 In this passionful 
Perea agonizing griefe. 

. Full of passion, passionate. 

1881 Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ v. 86 A queen .. strong, 
passionful, pitiless. 1885 Béackw. Mag. July 138 Shaking 
the senate with peals of passionful thunder. 

3. Full of anger, wrathful. 

tgor ‘Zack ' Tales Dunstable Weir 187 ‘You mustn't go 
like that ?, she burst ont, passionful. 

Passionist (pz fonist), sd. (a) [= F. pas- 
stonneste, Sp. pastonista, f. Passion sb. : see -18T.] 

1. &. C. Ch. A member of ‘The Congregation 
of the Discaleed Clerks of the most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ’, founded 
in Italy by Paolo della Croce in 1720. 

In addition to the usual vows, they take an obligation that 
ant will do their utmost to keep alive in the hearts of the 
faithful the memory of Christ's passion. 
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1847 Nat. Lncycl. l. 363/1 The monastery of the Passionists, 
3862 Merivace Xow, Bump. (1865) V1. lii, 296 The oblong 
platform .. now occupied by the garden of the Passionists. 
1885 Catholie Dict. (ed. 3)'s.v., The life of a Passionist is 
very austere, 

b. aifrib. or as adj. 

1885 Daily News 13 Feb. 3/1 The English and Irish 
Passionist clergymen of the Avenue Friedland confraternity. 
1885 Cath. Dict. (cd. 3) s.v., There are now five Passionist 
houses in England. .two in Ireland. .and one in Scotland. 

2. Eccl. Hist, = Parnirasslay. 

1874 in J. Ht. Bunt Dict, Sects. 

Passionless (pz‘fonlés), 2. [Sce -nEss.] 

1. Void of passion ; unimpassioned. 

1612 SHELTON Qxiix. Iv. vi. 346 An Honest, Noble, Waric, 
Retired, and Passionlesse woman. 1659 O. WaLker Oratory 
98 The stricter examination of a now passion-less judgment. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Grief, Hopeless grief is passionless. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 574 An excellent digest 
of evidence, clear, passionless, and austerely just. 

2. Without suffering, painless. rare. 

3858 Neate //yntn,' Brief life is here our portion’ iii, 
The crown Of full and everlasting And passionless renown. 

Ilence Pa‘ssionlessly a/v.; Pa‘ssionlessness. 

1847 Lewes //ist. PAilos, (1867) 11.185 The intense diy- 
interestedness and passionlessness of his system. (1868 
Licntroot Comune, Philipp. (1885) 273 Passionlessness (ama- 
ca) was the sovereign principle of [Zeno]. 1876 G. MerEpinu 
Beauch. Career UL. xviii, 294 How passionlessly pure the 
little maidenly sentiment was. 1899 A. B. Bruce Jfora/ Ord. 
World iv, 130 The apathetic sage, passionlessly yet passion+ 
ately following reason, is the deasz adéa/ of Stoicism. 

Passiono'meter. wonce-wd,  [f. Passion sd. 
+-omerERr,] An (imaginary) barometer for register- 
ing the rise and fall of passion. 

1758 H. Warrour Let. to G. Montagn 24 Oct., While 
1 ieee so much quicksilver left, I fear my passionometer 
will be susceptible of sudden changes. 

+ Passions. 0és. Also 6 pationes, 6-¥ 
pas(s)hions, app. in origin a corruption of 
PatiENex, naine of a dock, Aumex Latientia, carly 
cultivated for its leaves eaten as spinach; subseq. 
associaled by popular etymology with /assior- 
fide, and transferred locally to the Bistort, also in 
some parts used as a pot-herb, which, says Lyte 
p- 22, ‘hath long leanes, like Patience, but smaller, 
and not so smooth or playne’.] 

A name given in thenorth and north-west of Eng- 
land to the Bistort, Polygonum Bistorta. (Sce also 
Passion-nock, PATIENCE 4, PatiENCE-nocK.) 

1568 Turner //erda/ i. 12 Bistorta is called in some places 
. Astrologia, and in some places Pationes, but there is no 
general name for it. 1597 Grrarve //erdad 1. Ixxxi. § 2. 323 
Bistorta is called..in Cheshire Passhions,..and there vsed 
for an excellent potherbe. 1611 Cotcr., Britanigue, Brittan- 
nica .. Snakeweed, Pashions, Oisterloite, 1706 Pitutes, 
Bistort or Suake-weed, an Herb..otherwise catl’d Adders: 
wort, English Serpentary, Oisterich and Pastions. 

| Note, Mod. Mal. has ' Lafazée, sorrel, an herb so called’ 
(Baretti); Florio (1611) has ‘Lafazo, the wild Docke or 
Patience’. These names represent L. fasathume, -tnt, Gr. 
AdiraGov, sorrel, a kind of rumex. Some have conjectured 
that the name ‘passions’ or 'passion-dock” arose from a 
corruption of It. dapacio to da passio the Passion (of Christ); 
but this takes no note of the chronological sequence of the 
names patientia, patience, pationes, passions, passion dock.| 


Passion Sunday. [tr. med.L. Dominica tx 
Lassione.) The fifth Sunday in Lent; reckoned 
as the beginning of Passion-tide. 

ar1400 MWyctif’s Bible 1V. 686 (Table of Lessons, ete.) 
Passtoun Sonday.. Palme Sonday..Estir day. 1517 Tork- 
incton Pidgr, (1884) 2 Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of 
Marche. [Easter Sunday was 12 April.] 1559-60 Crescombe 
Church-w. Ace. (Som, Rec. Soc.) 48 Paid for bred and wyne 
from pussyng Sonday, 1623-4 Lavo Diary 14 Mar., Passion 
Sunday I preached at Westminster. [Easter Sunday was 
28 Mar.] 1657 Sparrow Bé. Conte. Prayer 154, 5. Sunday 
lin Lent), This is called Passion Sunday, 1777 Braxp 
Pop. Antig. 327 Durand tells us, that on Passion Sunday 
the Church began her public Grief, remembering the 
Mystery of the Cross, the Vinegar, the Gall, the Reed, the 
Spear, & 
in Lent is Passion Sunday, and marks the commencement 
of Passiontide. Holy Week, also called Passion Week, com: 
mences with Palm Sunday. y F 

Pa‘ssion-tide. The scason immediately be- 
fore Easter, in which Christ’s Passion is com- 


memorated: see prec. : 

1861 Mrs. Brock (¢it/e) Daily Readings for Passion-Tide, 
1876 (¢itée) Sermons for the Church Year. Vol. I. From Ad- 
ventto Passion-tide... By..J.M.Neale. 1891 Daily News 
18 Mar. 5/5 ‘Passion Week" is the second week before 
Easter ..and commences on the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
The fortnight which includes Passion Week and Holy 
Week is commonly termed ‘ Passiontide’. 


Passion Week. ([f. Passion sd. 1 + WEEK; 
cf. med.L. Aebdomada passionis, hebd. panalis (Du 
Cange).] The week immediately before Easter, 
in which the Passion of Christ is commemorated, 
also (more recently) called Holy Week. 

1489 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Se. 1. 151 Item, in Passion 
Wolk again Payce, for vj elne of smal braid clayth to be fut 
scheytis, 1530 PALsGa. 252 Passyon weke, sepmaine pencvse. 
1560 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Comm, 334b,On Maundy thursday 
in the passion weke. 1662 Pervs Diazy 24 Mar., L went to sec 
if any play was acted, and I found none upon the post, it 
being Passion week. [Easter Sunday was 30 March.} 1706 
Puituies, Passion. Week, the Week next before the Festival 
of Easter, 1747-1812 [see Hoty Weex]. 1797 Encycd. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 687/1 Maundy Thursday is he Thursday in 
Passion week. 1845 S. Austin Aatke's Hist, Ref. 11. 157 


c. 1903 Ch. Times 9 Apr. 476/4 The fifth Sunday | 
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On Palm-Sunday no palms were strewed; and in Passion- 
Weck the ceremony of laying down the cross and raising it 
again, was omitted. 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. av. iii, (1864) 
11.246 Palm Sunday, the commencement of Passion week. 
b. In recent use apphed by some to the fifth 
weck of Lent, beginning with Passion Sunday. 

This appears to have originated in the adoption of the 
continental name Holy Week (settimana santa, semaine 
sainte} for the week of the Passion, and the consequent 
tendency to differentiate the English name Passion Week, 
nnd associate it with Passion Sunday. 

1852 Hook CA. Dict. s.v., Some persons call the week, 
of which Passion Sunday is the first day, Passion Week 5 
and the real Passion Week they call Holy Week. This 
is, however, a piece of pedantry, founded on a mistake. 
1892 [sce Passion-T1OE], 

Pa‘ssionwort. Sor. [f. Passion (-FLowER) + 
Wort.] A plant of the N.O. /'assifloracen. 

1846 Linoey Veg. Aingd. 332 Passifforaccz.—Passion- 
worts, /éfd. 333 Smeathmannia forms a connecting link 
between Passionworts and Samyds. 

Passiu'nele. sonce-wa. [f. Passion, with dim. 
ending -szcle, after Hartley's vébratiuncle.] A 
petty or contemptible passion, 

1834 De Quincey Antobiog, Sk. Whs. 1889 I, 174 Now, of 
men and women generally, parodying that terminology, we 
ought to say—not that they are. .at all capable of passions, 
but of passinncles. 1849 — Soc. of Lakes ibid. I. 385 
Many..of whom I have already said, borrowing the model 
of the word from Hartley, thac they have nut $9 much 
passions as passiuncles, 

Passival (pé&sai'val),@. Gram. rare. [f. 1. pas- 
Ssto-us PassiVE 4 -AU; cf. adjectival, subjunctival.] 
Pertaining to or used with the passive voice. 

1880 Farce Philo. Fang. Tongue (ed. 3) § 523 Our ears are 
still familiar in Bible English with this passival of 

Passive (pe'siv), a. and sd, [ad. L. passiv-us 
capable of suffering or feeling, f. padi, pass- to 
suffer: see -IVE, Cf. F. passif(Oresine 14th c.).] 

A. ad 41. Suffering; exposed to suffering, 
Hable to suffer. Ods. 

(Quot. ¢1400 is of doubtful sense.) 

[c1goo Agod. Loll, 14 God may not antorise pat actyfe 
cursyng .. But passyue cursyng, pat ix peyn be it self wip 
synne folowand, is lust.) ¢ 1483 Digéy Jéyst. iv. g62 For 
man diete the maker of all, By his manhed passyve. 1622 
Corer, Patidie, patible, passiue, sufferable. 1655 Ht. 
Vacanan Siler Scint.,, Resurr. §& Lounort, ii, Wis passive 
Cottage ; which (though laid aside), Shall one day rise. 

2. Suffering action from without; that is the 
object, as distinguished from the subject, of action; 
acted upon, affected, or swayed by external force; 
produced or brought about by external agency. 

1413 (élyr, Sowle (Caxton) 1. Ix. (1859) 57 Thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passyf as 
woode is in the fyre. 1613 Puscuas Lilyrémage (1614) 750 
Their Canoas are of the barke of bireh,.. fit for actine or 
passiue carriage. 1662 Soutti Serie. (1697) b. 66 The Active 
informations of the Intellect, filling the Passive reception 
of the Will, 1709 Siecte Yatler No. 10 P 2 19973 
Moxsoovo Language (1774) 1.1. 


. 46 The mind is to be 
considered as merely passive, receiving like wax the im- 
pressions of external objects. 1842 J. Witson Chr, North 
(1857) I. 245 Such passive impressions are deeper than we 
can explain, 1867 Swinaurne Ess. § Stud. (1875) 173 Re- 
ceptive and passive of her | Nature's} influences and forces. 

b. Of movements or physical states of an animal 
or plant: Produced by external agency. 

1845 Tovuo & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 171 Passive con- 
traction is that which every muscle is continually prone to 
undergo, 1857 Mayne A.rfos. Lex., Passive Motion, term 
for motion exerted not by the patient himself but gently by 
nnother person. 1893 A.S. Mccnus Sefatica 7x The patient 
is directed to resist the passive movements practised by the 
attendant. ; at A 

3. Gram. An epithet of Voice in verbs used 
transitively: opposed to Active 3. Applicd to 
that form of, or mode of using, the verb, in which 
the action denoted by it is treated as an attribute 
of the thing towards which the action is dirceted ; 
or, in which the logical object of the action is 
made the grammatical subject of the assertion, 

1388 Wyctir Prof, 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois, eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun copulatif. 1530 
Parser, 124 Verbes passyves he suche as..hetoken suffring. 
1563-7 Bucuanan Xeform, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 8 The 
verbes actives, passives, and anomales. ¢1620 A, [ume 
Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 ‘Vhe passive verb adheres to the 
person of the patient. 1678 Piuutirs (ed. 4), Passive } oice 
ofa Verb ..is that which betokeneth suffering or a being 
acted npon, as Doceor, I am tanght. 18§§ Stropoart in 
Encyel. Metrop. (1847) 1. 33/1 Ut often becomes necessary to 
state the object of a verb active, or the agent of a verb 
passive. Hence arises the necessity for two other cases, 
which have been called the accusative and the ablative. 
1904 C. T. Oxtons Adv. Eng. Synta.c § 27 In the Passive 
Construction of Verbs taking one Object, what was the 
Object in the Active becomes the Subject. 

4. Se. Law. Of a title to an estate: Under 
a liability. Of an heir or executor: Liable for the 
debts of an estate. Also in general sense: Of the 


natnre of a liability. 

1576-7 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 664 In the 
saidis Margaret Dundas ns relict executrice ,. and hir said 
spous for bis interes passive. 1693 Stat /zs¢, (ed.2) Ut. vi. 
§3 The Reason of introducing this passive Title, is in favour 
of Caliiors that they be not un-satisfied, or shifted hy the 
Heirs of the defunct Creditors. 1727-41 Ciiamaers Cycé. 
s.v, Debt, Active Debts are those whereof a person is creditor; 
Passive Dedts, those whereof be is debtor. a Erskine 
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Znsi, 1 viii, §87 That apparent heirs might not, upon 
gratuitous dispositions from their ancestors, enjoy their 
estates without being liahle for their debts, the passive title 
of praceptio was introduced, by which an heir, if he accepts 
of a grant from his ancestor, of any part, however small, of 
that estate to which he would have succeeded as heir, is 
subjected to the payment of all such debts due by the 
ancestor as were contracted previously to the grant. 186 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 615 A passive title, by which the 
heir, without acquiring an active title, as by service or con- 
firmation, tacitly and by implication subjects himself to the 
responsibilities belonging to the character of heir. 1875 
Poste Gains ut. (ed. 2) 350 A curator was appointed, .. ani 
instead of selling the active and ive universality of the 
insolvent's estate,.. merely sold the active residue. 5 

5. Snffering or receiving something without 
resistance or opposition; readily yielding or sub- 
mitting to external force or influence, or the will 


of another; submissive. 

Passive obedience, prayer, resistance, righteousness: see 
the substantives. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xii. § 7 All passive obedience doth 
properly consist in patient suffering such things as are en- 
Joyned by lawfull authority. @ 1634 Cuarmas Revenge for 
flonour Plays 1873 111. 311 Your Soft passive nature do's 
like jet on fire When oyls cast on't, extinguish. 1691 New 
Dise. Old Intreague iii. 42, While passive Zealots their 
Harangues applaud; Their Dictates swallow. 1732 Fretn- 
inc Mock Doctor i, You know my temper is not over and 
above passive, and that my arm 3s extremely active. 1858 
CarLyLe Fredé. Gt. vi. iti, (1872) 11, 163 Passive she, all the 
while, mere clay in the hands of the potter. 1873 H. Rocers 
Orig. Biblei.(:875) 28 The passive virtues—those of patience, 
humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries. 

6. Not active, working, or operating ; not exerting 
force or influence upon anything else; quiescent, 
inactive, inert. 

1477 Norton Ord. ich. v. in Ashm. (2652) 54 Heate, and 
Cold, be qualities Active; Moisture, and Drines, be qualityes 
Passive. 1604 Bacon «fl fol. Wks. 1879 1. 436, am merely 
passive, and not active in this action. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
fechn, 1, Passive Principies, so the Chymists call Water 
and Earth, because either their Parts are at rest, or efse at 
least not so rapidly moved as those of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, 
and so do serve to stop and hinder the quick Motion of the 
Active Principles. 21710 Laoy M, W. Mostacu Lett., to 
rs. Hewet (1887) 1. 30, 1 am passive in their disputes, and 
endeavour to study my Italianin peace. 1902 IVesém. Gas. 
ro June 4/3 Passive loyalty being, under the circumstances, 
to my mind, as great a virtue ina Dutchman as active loyalty 
in an Englishman. 

7. In various technical uses related to sense 6. 

a, Path, Of an inflammation, congestion, or 
the like: Characterized by sluggish or diminished 
flow of blood. 

1813 J. Tuomson Lect. ftflam. 129 The change from active 
to passive, or from acute to chronic inflammation, is fre- 
quently seen in the progress of ophthalmia. 1842 Duxctison 
Wed. Lex, Passive, an epithet for diseases, which seem 
owing to a greater or less diminution of strength, or which 
are without apparent reaction. 1471 W. A. Hammono Dis. 
Nery. Syst. 4x Passive Cerebral Congestion. 1886 Syd. Sec. 
Lex, Hlzmorrhage), passive, haemorrhage occurring with- 
out any increase in the activity of the circulation..; also, 
hemorrhage occurring with impeded circulation, 

b. Chem. Not possessing active chemical pro- 
perties ; not readily entering into chemical com- 
bination; inert, inactive, 

1849 Noao “£lecfricity (ed. 3) 183 A voltaic battery, con- 
sisting of zinc and passive iron, or of active and passive iron. 
1864-72 Watts Diet. Cheut. 11. 430 This effect is evidently 
due to the formation of a thin coating of oxide. ‘The iron 
thus treated is no longer attacked by strong nitric acid, but 
may be preserved in it for any length of time without 
change; it is said to be fassive...lron may..be rendered 
passive .. by holding it for a few seconds in the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, wherehy it hecomes superficially oxidised. 

e. Law and Comm. Of a debt, bond, or share: 
On which no interest is paid, Of a trust: On 
which the trustees have no duty to perform; 
nominal. Passive commerce: commerce in which 
the productions of one country are transported by 
the people of another; opposed to active commerce, 
in which a country transports as well as produces 
its own goods, Passive use: a use in which one 
person had possession of the estate while another 
enjoyed the profits arising from it; a pergisave use. 

3837 W. Haves Conveyancing (ed. 3) 83 The right of the 
wife of a sole owner of the legal inheritance to be endowed 
of one-third of the land at his death, also gave occasion. .to 
passive trusts, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v., In order to 
guard against the forfeiture of a legal estate for life, passive 
trusts, by settlement, were resorted to ..and passive trusts 
were and are created in order to prevent dower. 1882 
Brrnett Connting-ho, Dict., Passive Bonds or Shares, 
Bonds or Shares issued hy a Government or by a com- 
mercial company, on which no interest is paid, but entitling 
the holder to some future benefit or claim. 1883 Lety 
Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 7), Passive debt, a det upon 
which, by or withont agreement..no interest is payable. 

B. sé. [Elliptical uscs of the adj.] 

1. That which is the object of the action of 
something else; a passive thing, quality, or pro- 
perty. Now usually in 27. 

3387-8 T, Usk est. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 12 Euery actine 
woorcheth on his passiue. 1584 R. Scot Discou. Witcher. 
xiv. vi. (1886) ae The artificiall applicing of the actives and 
passives of gold and silver. 1646 Sir T. Browne Jseud. Ep, 
44 A due conjunction of actives and passives. @1677 HALE 
Prim. Orig. Man. wv. v. 338. Man .. by applying Actives to 
Passives, may do things of not unlike a nature; as the 
acceleration of the growth of Seeds by Mineral Preparations. 
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2. Gram. The passive voice; a passive verb. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 34 Changyng the gendre and nombre 
of the participle. .lyke as thoughe they were passyves. 1533 
Ubatt Floures 104 b, uduo is one of the verbes that gouerne 
a double accusatife after them, and of al suche verbes their 
passiues require the later accusative of both. 1 Mitton 
Accedence Wks, (1851) 450 The Passive signifieth what is 
done to one by another. 1755 Jonnson Dect. Gram, (1765) 
M ij, The passive is formed by the addition of the participle 
preterite, to the different tenses of the verb to de 1894 
O. F. Emtrson Hist. Eng. Lang. § 35 The place of this o 
inflected passive has heen supplied in the Teutonic Jan- 
guages by a compound passive using auxiliaries. 

3. A passive, unresisting, or submissive person or 
creature. Now zenusual, 

1626 Jackson Crecd vit. i. § 3 Ilis patience in all His 
sufferings did farre exceed the patience of dumb creatures, 
of lambs themselves, of wormes, or meaner sensible passives. 
1749 Ricuaapson Corr. (1804) 11. 215 Poor Passives! not 
allowed to have wills of their own! 1755 Jéid. IIT. 223 
Down goes the passive; finds them, either tired with their 
walk, or discontented with the want of variety in the neigh- 
bouring fields or lanes. 

+Passiveless, a. Oés. rave-'. [irreg. f. 
PASSIVE a. + -LESS.] Not passive, impassive. 

1602 J. Davies Mirum in Modus G iijb, Wert [=were it] 
in him, as in vs,a passiue moode, He were not God, for God 
is Passinelesse. te 

Passively (px'sivli), adv. [f. Passive a. + 
-LY4%,} In a passive way or manner: a. In 
various senses corresponding to those of Passive a. 

1590 SwinpuRNE Testaments 203 He .. is intestable, both 
actively and passiuely.. he can neither make a testament, 
nor receive anie benefite by a testament. 1643 Prynxe 
Sov. Power Parl, ut. 5 The whole State and Kingdome.. 
may lawfully... not only passively, but actively resist their 
Prince, in such his violent, exorhitant, tyrannicall proceed. 
ings. 1775 Jounson Zax. no Tyr. 68 Incendiaries, that.. 
toss brands among a rabble passively combustible. 15 
Wuewetr /fist. Luduct. Se. (1857) 11. 40 Soft iron is only 
passively magnetic. 1864 Bowen Logic 1 It [the mind] 
is passively receptive of any impressions that may be made 
upon it, 1875 Bennetr & Dyee tr. Sacks’ Bot. 713 The 
tissues which are passively distended may be said to be in 
a state of negative tension. . 

b. Gram. In the sense or with the construction 
of the passive voice; in a manner asserting the 


undergoing of some action. F 

1530 PatscR. 302 All... whose signifycacion may serve 
bothe actyvely and passively, as sad/e,apte or mete or able 
to chaung¢, or apte or mete or able to be chaunged. 1571 
Go.oixe Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 3 (Ragna) should be taken 
passively, (to be fed). 1685 Case Doudt. Conscience 63 Some- 
times it is taken Passively, and then the Signification of it 
is this, to be Divided. 

Passiveness(pz'sivnés), [f. asprec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being passive, passivity; 
in Grammar, the being in the passive voice. 

a 1652 J. Sate Sed. Disc. iv. 75 Mere body, which will be 
recoiling back perpetually into its own inert and sluggish 
passiveness. 1678 R, Baactay 1 pol. Quakers v. § 17. 149 

n him that is saved, the working 1s of the Grace and not of 
the Man; and it's a Passiveness, rather than an Act. 1798 
Woaosw. Epost.§ Reply 24,1 deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; ‘hat we can feed 
this mind of ours Ina wise passiveness. 1832 Ht, Martineau 
freland v.78 Dora's passiveness arose from a sense of the 
uselessness of opposition. 1845Stopoart in Enucyce. Metrop. 
(1847) I. 41/1 It signifies activity with actives, and passive- 
ness with passives.. but indeed it always savours, in some 
degree, of passiveness, 

Passivity (pési-viti). [f L. passiv-us Passive 
+ -1y: ch F. passivité, passiveté (r7th c.).] 

+1, Capability of suffering; passibility. Ods. 

1664 1H. Mone Synopsis Proph. 517 The passivity of that 
divinity lodging in Christ. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. 
(1684) 20 As Man, his knowledge and will must have some- 
what of Passivity, though not of Pain. F 

2. The qnality or condition of being snbject to 
external force ; the state of being affected or acted 
upon by an external cause or agent. Also, with @ 
and J/., an instance of this, a passive quality or 
affection ; ¢ransf. a thing that is merely passive. 

1659 JT. Moae /itmort. Soul 1.ii.128, 21667 Jer. Taytor 
Serm, JU. x. (R.), God in the creation of this world first 
produced a mass of matter, having nothing in it but an 
obediential capacity and passivity. 17a2 WotLaston Relig. 
Nat. ix. (1724) 187 These..affections of matter. .are proofs 
of its passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity of becoming 
cogitative. 3865 Masson Kec. Brit, Philos. iii, 184 The 
mind must be more than a mere passivity or receiving: 
surface. 1885 J. Maatineau 7yfes Eth. Th. 1.1.1. ii. § 2. 
156 The liability of matter to be shaped, and the liability of 
the mind to have perceptions and ideas, are pure passivities. 

b. Grant, Passive meaning or constrnction. 

1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 523 This ef as the 
instrument of passivity has given place to dy. Zéfd. § 52 
The preposition zei##..in the fourteenth century. .was use 
like the dy of passivity, 

3. Submission or tendency to submit to extemal 
force or to another’s will; submissiveness. 

1681 H. More £.xf, Dan. v. Notes 155 The purity, mild- 
ness and passivity of their Spirits. 1849 Rosertson Sernt, 
Ser. 1. ii, (1866) 33 The soul resigns itself in pure passivity, 
1871 R. Evus Catuddus xxviii. 10 You did aptly finger My 
passivity, fool’d me most supinely. & b 

4. Want ofactivity, quiescence, inertness; +inertia, 

1667 Watrrnouse Five Lond. 115 The passivity of a potent 
Army and Party formerly against him. 1740 Creyne 
Regimes 311 Mts Passivity or Inertia cannot be infinit, but 
lessens as its Density does. 1826 Gooo BA. Nad, (1834) 1.69 
Passivity, inertia, or vis inertia, is the tendency in a body 
to persevere in a given state, whether of rest or motion. 
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b. Chem. Chemical inactivity: see Passive 7b. 
, 1866 R. M. Fercuson £vectr. (1870) 140 The passivity of 
iron can be produced in various ways. 

Pass-key (pask#). [f. Pass v. or sé. + 
Key 56.1] A key (other than the ordinary key) 
of a door or gate, with which a person can let 
himself in or out at times when the door or gate is 
shut: sfec. &. A key that will open any of a 
number of locks, a master-key; also jg.; b. 
a private key to a gate, etc.; @. a latch-key. 

¢1817 Hoe Tales & Sk. (1837) IV. 164, 1 gained the gate; 
but..it was fast locked, the Countess having the pass-key. 
1835 Court Mag. V1. 31/2 The baron, by means of a pass- 
key, entered the chamber of his son, 1846 Mrs. Goar Eng. 
Char, (1852) 26 Deprecation, whether in tone, manner, or 
phraseology, is an universal pass-key. 1861 M. Arnoto 
Pop. Educ, France 152 The Nancy inspector who went 
round the schools of that town with me, had a pass-key b 
which he let himself into any one of them when he pleased. 
1872 H. W. Beecner Lect. Preaching x, 184 There is only 
one pass-key that will open every door, and that is the 
golden key oflove. 1881 J. HawtHoane Fort. Food 1. xxxi, If 
she returned late, she would tet herself in with her pass-key, 
Pass-lamb, paschal lamb: see Pascu 3. 
Passless (pavsilés), a. [f Pass sd. +-Less.] 
1. That cannot be passed, impassable. foetic. 
1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egyft xvii, Behold 
what passtess Rocks on either hand Like Prison walls about 
them stand! 1794 Cocerioce Lines on a Friend 47 Vs this 
piled earth our Being’s passless mound? 188: G. B. Situ 
Life Bright \. ii. 19 Prejudices which formed an almost 
passless barrier. 

2. Withont a pass or passport (Pass 56.2 8), 

1900 Daily News 1 Jan. 3/3 To the discomfort of the pass- 
less and the terror of the suspect, 

Passman (pa‘sjmén). [f. Pass 56.2 4+ May.) 
In some universities: A student who reads for 
and takes a ‘pass’ degree; opposed to honour- 
or Aonours-man, class-man, 

1860 Burrows Pass 4 Class i. 6 A place in either Class 
List will distinguish him from the Pass-men. 1888 Bavce 
Amer, Comnew, 111, vu cil, 446 That separation which has 
grown up in Oxford and Cambridge between pass or poll 
men and honour men. 1894 J. & Jearrazson Bk. of 
Recoll. J. iv. 56 More scholarship than a mere Oxford pass. 
man usually possesses. 

+ Pa‘ss-ma:ster. 0¢:. 
Master sé.) 

1. One who has passed as a master: = Passep- 
MASTER, 

1599 Jas. I Baota, Awpav (1603) 58, I would hane you 
reasonably versed in them, but not preassing to bee a passe- 
maister in any of them. 

2. = PASsT-MASTER J. 

1785 W. O. V—n Three Knocks at Door of Free-Masonry 
a The Pass-Master hath the Compasses and Sun, with a 
Line of Cords about his Neck, viz. 60 Degrees, 

3. An officer of a poor-law district having the 
charge of passing on paupers to their own parish 


or union. 

1818 Atp. Woon in Part. Debates 1010 There was a 
penalty of £20 npee the pass-master who suffered vagrants 
toescape. 1887 Riston-Tuanea Vagrants §& Vagrancy x. 
241 The Pass Master for the City of Lencoad 

+ Pa‘ssock, Oés, rare. Also 7 pessoek. (Cf. 
ess ‘a hassock to kneel on at church’ (Forby); 


also Aassock.} ? = Uassoex. Cf. Bass 56.2 2. 


1680 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
9 Pd for ocks for the church. 1687 /éi¢., Payd for two 
fecal: or the Pullpett and Deske. 

Passo-porto, obs. form of PassPort, q. v. 
Passover (pa‘sovar). [f. verbal phrase ass 
over: see Pass v. 67 €.] 

I. 1. The name of a Jewish feast, held on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the (first) month 
Nisan, commemorative of the ‘passing over’ of 
the houses of the Israelites whose door-posts were 
marked with the blood of a lamb, when the 
Egyptians were smitten with the death of their 
firstborn. Extended to inclnde the seven following 
days, the whole making the ‘days of unleavened 
bread’ (Zxad. xii. 8). 

1530 TixoaLe £vod. xii. 11 And ye shall eate it in haste, 
for tt is the Lordes passconer. 1535 CoveroaLe £-xod. xii. 

3 This is the maner of the kepynge of Passeouer, 1662 
eraser Chr. in Arm. verse 19. 1v. § 4 (1679) 495/1 Baptism 
is clearer than Circumcision, Lords Sep than Passover. 
1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 17/2 The modern Jews 
observe in general the same ceremonies that were practised 
by their ancestors, in the celebration of the passover. 1840 
Penny Cyed. XVM. 304 Passover.,also called the feast of 
unleavened bread. 

b. fransf. 

1726 Ayurre Parergon 236 Thus the Lord's Passover, 
which we commonly call Easter, was order'd by the Canon. 
Law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday, otherwise 
stiled the Lord’s-Day. , 

2. Contextually, The lamb sacrificed at the 
Passover, the Paschal lamb. b. jig. Applied to 
Christ, of whom the Paschal lamb was regarded 
as typical (1 Cor. v. 7). 

1830 Tinpate Led. xii. 21 Chouse out and take to every 
housholde a shepe, and kytl passeouer. 1539 Brse (Great) 
1 Cor, v.7 For Christ oure passeouer is offered vp for vs. 
1581 R. Goaprin Confer. 1. (1584) X jb, The Pascall lamtbe 
is called the passeouer. 21680 Cnarnock Christ our Pass- 
over Wks, (1849) 266 The lamb was called the passover, 
‘The sign for the thing signified. 


[f Pass v or sb. + 


PASSPORT. 


3. attrib., as passover-bread, -cake, lainb, offering, 

1845 Brinxtow Lament. 16 The passeoner lambe was 
a sygne, a loken, andaremembraunce. 1621 Biste 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 7 losiah gaue to the people, of the flocke, lambes and 
kiddes, all for the Passeouer-offerings. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, Passover-bread, Passover-cake, a thin unleavened 
cake, used among the Jews at the festival of the Passover, 


IT. (pars,u:var), In general senses from the 
verbal phr. pass over (I’ass v. 67). 

4. A passing or going over; a passing from this 

world to the next; a going over from one religion 


to another. 

@1662 Hevin Laud (1668) 530 On the Evening before his 
[Laud’s}] Passover, the night before the dismal Combate 
betwixt him and Death. 1889 S. J. Eaves St, Bernard 1. 
35 When he made his passover, that is when he was con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity. 

5. Se. An act of passing over something, or 
something passed over, in speech or writing; an 
intentional omission. 

1822 Scott Wigel xiv, I wish to Heavea ] was mair worthy 
of the name; hut let that be a pass-over. 1830 GaLT Lawrfe 
T.1. i. (1849) 4 A passage in nty history thar should not be 
a passover. 1833 Fraser's Afag. Oct. 396, 1 could master 
the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, without making above a 
dozen pass-overs. 

Pass-parole, variant of PASSE-PAROLE, 

Passport (pa‘s;poit), sd.1 Forms: 6 passe-, 
passporte, (pase-, paspourte), 6-7 passeport, 
pasporte, (cvvo. 6 paspoto, pastport, 7 passc- 
board), 6-8 pasport, 6- passport, (7 pass port, 
7-8 pass-port). 8.7 passo-porto. [a. I°. passe- 
port (agthc. in Littré) = It. passaporio, f. passe, 
fassa, imper. of passer, passare (see PASSE-) + fort, 
porto, Port, seaport.] 

1. Authorization to pass from a port or Icave 
a country, or to enter or pass through a country. 
Letters of passport, a \etier or document giving 
such authorization; = sense 2. Ods. 

Per1so0 Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays (E. E.T.S.) 23/670 Youre 
pase-porte for a dere llere schall you haue of clere cum- 
mand, Owre reme to labur any weyis. 1g2r Dx. ALBANY ia 
Ellis Ordg. Lett. Ser. 111, 1. 287 Send me 3* lettres of passe- 
port for my said secretaire. c1ggo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden No. 36) 276 His sowldiers, covenanatinge with the 
Normans for free pasporte. 1555 Even Decades 237 To 
cary theym [cloues] frome thense into other regions, they 
paye for pasporte .xviii. fanans the bahar. 1585 in Tolstoy 
ist 40 Yrs, faterc. Eng. & Russ. (2875) 266 [He] sent certcin 
his folkes owte of our countrey., without our princelie know- 
ledge or lycence, and without pasport Ictters. 1606 in Caft. 
Smith's Wks, (Arb) Introd. 37 Suffer no man to return 
hut by pasport from the President and Counsel. 

2. A formal document authorizing a person to 
pass ont of or into a country or state, or to pass 
through a foreign country ; in the latter case orig, 
= safe-conduct, and grantcd usually with defined 
limitations of destination, time, and purpose; but 
gradually extended in use, until it now means 
A document issued by competent authority, granting 
permission to the person specified in it to travel, 
and anthenticating his right to protection. 

1546 Ear or Surrey ia Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m1. ITI. 286 
Now ther resteth nothing to he don, hut their pasponrte and 
redy dispatch from you. @1548 Haut Chron., Edw. /V 
227 h, Aduisinge the Frenche kyng..to send to him an 
Herault, to fetchea saueconduyte & pasport. 1g51 ‘I, Wit. 
son Logtke (1567) 43 In time of warre it is euill trauailing 
without a passeport [1580 pasport]. 1573-80 Barer Adv, 
P172 A Passport, or safe conduct to passe. 1633 T. STAFFORD 
Pac. Hib, 1, viii, (1821) 111 To graunt mee.. your passeport 
and Safe-conduct through all your Garrisons, 1635 Diccrs 
Compl. Ambass. 326 The Lord Levingston desireth most 
earnestly to have a passport to pass through England. 1665 
Evetyn Diary 24 ape I was commanded to go with 
him to the Holland Ambassador, where he was to stay 
for his passport. 1727-41 Cuamagas Cyel., Pass-fort, 
a licence, or letter from a prince, or governor, granting 
liberty and safe-conduct to (ravel, enter, and go out 
of his territories, freely and without molestation. The 
pass-port is, properly, given to friends; and the safe-conduct 
to enemies. 31840 Penny Cyel. XVII. 304/2 Passport, a 
peated permission signed hy the secretary of state of the 

ome departmeat of a country, which allows a subject of 
that country to leave it and go abroad. When he has ob- 
tained this, the bearer must have his passport signed by the 
minister or agent of the state to which he intends to proceed, 
.- Such a document states the name, surname, age, and pro- 
fession of the bearer, and serves asa voucher of his character 
and nation...The system of passports .. has hecome much 
more rigid and vexatious during the last half century. The 
only civilised countries in which passports are not required 
are the British Islands and the United States of North 
America. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sei, etc. s.v., In France, 
and in many continental countries, home passports are 
necessary for the native traveller. 1845 Foao Handbth. Spain 
1.7 The French, during their intrusive occupation of Spain, 
introduced the severe machinery of police and passports. 

tb. A permit for discharged inmates of a 
hospital, soldiers, paupers, etc. to proceed to a 
specified destination, and (often) to ask alms on 


the way. Oés. 

1848 Act 2 § 3 Edw. VI, c.2§ 10 No Captain..shall give 
lo any of his Soldiers..any Licence or Passports to depart 
from his Service. xgsga in icary's Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 
308 At their departure [as cured], to gene vnto them a passe- 
porte. /did. 336 [Form of] A passeport to be delinered to 
the Poore [to pass them lo their place of nativity) 1574 in 
N. § Q. oth Ser. (1903) XII. 414/2 To a pore man having a 
paspote togotothe Cytie of Bathe, vj4. 1375 Votdingham Kee, 


537 


IV, 158, iij. sodyors havyng a pasport to pase frome Oxford 
to New Castyll’. 1591 Spensea AV, Fi udberd 196 Ere we farther 
se I wlli devise A pasport for us both in fittest wize, And 

y the names of Souldicrs us protect: That now is thought 
a civile begging sect. 1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnass.t. i. 
184 Thou migh[t]st betake thyselfe in forma pauperis to 
a hoxe and a passporte. 601 Corswaiis £ss. (1632) v, 
Counterfaits [which]..begge under the Passe-port of Love, 

ce. fransf. (See quots.) 

1696 Brookuouse 7emple Open. 2 These Marks confirm 
and ratifie their Claim, and give them a Passo-forte to enter 
into the Millennium, which is the promised Land of the 
Christians, 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. to Pope 12 Feb, 
They are heirs-general to all the money of the laity; for 
which, in return, they give them formal passports, sicned 
and sealed for heaven. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. WH. 79 
(Russian funeral) ‘The priest produces a ticket, signed hy 2 
bishop and another clergyman, as the deceased's passport to 
heaven. 1839 Kk. D. Clarke Pram. Russia 36/1 This is 
what all you foreigners call the passport; and you relate, in 
books of travels, that we belicve no soul can gato Heaven 
without it..it is nothing more than a declaration, or certifi. 
cate, concerning the death of the deceased, 

3. Naval. A document granted to a neutral 
merchant-vessel, csp. in time of war, by a power 
at peace with the state to which it belongs, 
anthorizing it to proceed without molestation in 
certain waters; a sea-letter. 

1581 L. Avorrsey in Hakluyt }oy. (1589) 183 Our captaines 
pasport and the gift of 100 chekins discharged all. 1642 Ord, 
& Declar. Lords & Comm. 20 Oct. 3 ouee Vessels,..not 
having on board them a Pasport or Licence from the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 1798 Netson 25 Oct. in 
Nicolas vue (1845) 11.358 You will grant Passports for 
all Vessels which the Inhabitants may wish to send to Sicily. 
1838 Excycl. Brit. (ed.7) NVUL. 112 Passport, or Pass, ..1s 
also _a permission granted hy any state to navigate some 

articular sea, without hindrance or molestation. 1867 in 

SMYTR Sailor's Word-Lh, 

4, A licence to import or export dutiable goods 
without paying the usual duties, or contraband 
goods on payment of the duties. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/2 The Pass-port.. granted to the 
Prussian Minister for sending from this Country 14225 
Cannon Balls, 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Pass-port .. 
a licence granted bya prince for the importing, or exporting 
merchandizes, &c. without paying the duties... Passport is 
also a licence obtained for the importing or exporting of 
merchandizes deemed contrahand,and declared ecenianan its 

5. fig. a. An authorization or permission to pass 
or go anywhere; ta dismissal (ods.). 

15.. in Kel. Ani. 1.250 Kepe hym as longe as he cann 
lyve, And at hys ende hys paseport geve. 1579 SrENSER 
Sheph. Cad, Epil. 7 Goe lyttle Calender, thou hast a free 
passeporte. ¢1986 Curss Pemproke /’s, Lxxit. vi, With- 
out his praise No nights, no daies Shall pasport have to 
go. 1631 Celestina xvi. 182, | will give him his passe- 
port, I warrant you, unlesse hee betake him to his heeles, 
and runne away from me. 1634 W. Wooo New Ene. 
Prosp. (1865) 108 This little Pappouse travells about with 
his bare footed mother to paddle in the Icie Clammbankes 
after three or foure dayes of age have sealed his passeboard 
and his mothers recoverie. 1691 J. Wit.son Belphegor vy. iti, 
I made his passport for t‘other world about four years since. 
1706 Baynaxo in Sir J. Floyer fot § Cold Bath. 1. 318 She 
told me that she was in a dying condition, and..1 wished her 
acomfortable passport to the other World. 1831 Lytron 
Godolphin iii, Give me free passport hereafter to come and 
go as? list. 1837 Sourney IV&s. 1. p. xxx, The approbatioa 
of the reviewers served as a passport for the poem to 
America. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 47 The Phoenicians, 
true to their general policy..to trade with those countries 
only where trade was its own passport and its own security. 

b. That which gives the right or privilege of 
entry into some society, state, or sphere of action ; 
a warrant of admission. 

1581 Stoney 4 fol, Poetrie (Arh) 22 Neyther Phylosopher 
nor Historiographer, coulde..haue entred into the gates of 
popoler iudgements, if they had not taken a great pasport 
of Poetry. @1700 Drvpen Death of Anyntas 76 His pass- 
roe is his innocence and grace. 1713 Soutn Serw:. (1727) 

V. viii. 339 Without a Passport from the Judgment, it 
[Religion] will never gain a full and free Admittance into the 
Affections. 1826 Disraeur Viv. Grey 1 vii, In England 
personal distinction is the only passport to the society of 
the great. 1827 Lyrron Pelham xvi, Ifyou are rich enough 
to afford it, ..there is no passport to fame like eccentricity. 
1883 S.C. Hate Xctrospect 1, 185 The mana to whom in- 
tellectual ability was the surest passport for attention. 

ce. A certificate intended to introduce, or secure 


admission ; a voucher. 

1578 Wuetstone Promos § Cassandra t. iti. Bijb, La. 
Thou shalt have a Pasporte. os. Yea, but after what 
sorte? La, Why, that thon wart my man. 15996 Nasue 
Saffron Walden 5 For a more ratefied pasport..that I haue 
read it and digested it, this titleitbeareth. 1601 Suaxs. 4 d/'s 
Welln ti. 58 ¢ on his Letter Madam, bere’s my Pasport. 
1676 ‘Towerson Decalegue 124 Looking upon their images 
as .. fit passports of his worship. 19757 Foote Author 1 
Whs. 1799 I. 153 What apology can you make me, who 
was your passport, your security? 1875 Fortnum Afazjoltce 
v. 50 A few of these forgeries «have found their way into 
public museums under a false passport. 

+d. Authorization (/o do something). Odés. 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass, u,b 783 When ragged 
pedants have there pasports sealde To whip fonde wagges 
for all there knaverie. 1605 Cuarman Add Fools Ded., Plays 
1873 I. 112 Least by others stealth it be unprest, Without 
my pasport, patcht with others wit. 

G. atirth, and Comd., as passport clerk, letter 
(sce 1); passport port, a port for the entrance of 
which by foreigners a passport is required ; +pass- 
port-maker (/zemorous), a maker of ‘passports’ to 


another world, a halter-maker, 


PAST. 


1788 Loud. lag. 136 The gentleman..was a very eminent 
poare or halter-maker. 1862 F, A, Trottope J/arietta 

. ii, 32 Drawn with an accuracy which..might move the 
envy of a passport clerk. 1898 Jest. Gaz. 12 May 2/2 
Talien-Wan has now been at different times 1. A free port. 
2. Anopen port. 3. Atreaty port. 4. A passport port. 

+ Pa'ss-po:rt, sb.2 Obs. rare", [2 f, Pass- + 
Port s4.1} A port by which to pass, an outlet. 

1676 Grew Anat. Leaves iv. § 2 The Skins, of at least 
many Plants, are formed with several Orifices or Pass-forts. 

Pa‘ssport, v. [f. Passport s4.1] ¢rans. To 
furnish (or trouble) with a passport. 

1824 Biackw. Mag. XV. 473 Parched, passported, .. 
plundered, starved,and stenched, for 1200 miles, 1885 G. W. 
Cante Creoles of Louisiana xii. 81 Their ships must be 
passported. 

Pa'ssportless, c. [fas prec. +-Less.] With- 
out a passport, unproyided with a passport. 
159s Cuarman Ovid's Banquet of Sence Ded., Wandering 
like passportless men. 1877 D. M. Wattace Russta xxix. 
481 Regarding fugitives or Passportless wanderers in general. 

Pass-time, obs. form of Pastime. 

Passulate (pe'sivl), a. rarem°, [f. med. 
or mod.L.. fassulitus for It. fassolata dried (as 
raisins) in the sun, f. passole, passola uva dried 
grape, raisin, f. L. wva passa raisin: see Pass sb.°] 
(See qnot. 1857.) So Passulate (px'sisfleit) v. 
fraus., to make into raisins, to dry (grapes) ; 
Passula'tion, the drying of grapes into raisins. 

1857 Mayne fivpes. Lex, Passudatus, applied to certain 
medicines of which raisins formed the chief ingredient: 
passulate. 1893 Tucpicuus Cantor Lect. Wines 20/1 
Grapes which had been strongly passulated in the sun. 1884 
— silcoholic Drinks 14 Vhese grapes..have the peculiar 
faculty uf becoming very sweet without passulation, or 
shrivelling to raisins. i 

|| Passus (pests) [L. passus step, pace; in 
med.L., passage ofa book, ete.) <A section, division, 
or canto of a story or poem, (Uscd in reference 
to mediaval works in which it was used as Latin.) 
Cf. Pace sb.) 12, Pass 56.1 2. 

[a 1400-50 Alvrander p. 7 Secundus passus Alexandsi. 
a1goo Langlands P, Pi. C. p.15 (MS. Cott. Vesp. Be xvi.) 
Hic incipit secundus passus de visione Willelmi de petro 
plouhman.] 1575 LaxeHam Let. (1871) 42 At this, the 
minstrell made a pauz & a curtezy, for sinus passus, 1885 
Sxeav Langland’s P.£'2.Gen. Pref. p. xi, MS. Rawlh Poet. 
137 contained a complete copy of the \-text, and preserved 
the whole of Passus XT. /é/d. p. xv, Prefixcd to the Notes 
on each Passus of the C-text is a Scheme of Contents. 

Passvolant, obs. form of PAssk-VoLANT. 

Password (pa'sywaid).  [f. Pass sd.2 + Worp 
sé.) A word authorizing the utterer to pass; a 
word appointed as a token to distinguish friends 
from cnemies; esp. w/ré. a parole, a watchword. 

©1817 Hoce Sales § Sketches 1, 293 The other retaliated 
the blame on the wounded youth, for his temerity in coming 
without the pass-word. 1855 Macavtay /lést. Lag. xv, IT. 
535 Ferguson. .longed to be again the president of socicties 
where none could enter without a password. 1862 Sata 
Seven Sous 11. viti. 206 [He] gave the pass-word to the 
sentinel, and was admitted. : 

b. fg. = Watchword; secret of admittance. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 127 My pass-words are ‘Hope ! 
Resolution! and Perseverance!’ 1890 ‘R. Botprewaon' 
Colonial Reformer (189) 142 That fresh, unspoiled, girlish 
heart to which he alone had the password. . 

+ Passwort. Oés. =Patsywort, the Cowslip. 

1671 Suinsea Etymol. Botan., Passworts, Flores Primula: 
veris, contr. A Palsy-worts (i. e.) Paralyseos. 

Passyble, obs. form of PassABLE, PAssIBLE. 

Passy-measure: see PASSEMEASURE, 

Passyngere, obs. form of PasseNcER. 

Passyng Sunday, corrupt f. Passton Sunpay. 

Past (past),/f/.a.andsé, Forms: a. 3-9 passed, 
(4 y-, § -id, -yd, i-, 5 Sc. passit, 7 pass’d); A. 
3- past, (4-6 paste). [Pa. pple. of Pass w: 
cf. I. passé, L. prateritus. A. ppl. a. 

I. 1. Predicatively after de: Gone by in time; 


elapsed; done with; over. (L. preteritus.) 

This was really the perfect tense of resultant condition, 
(cf. Pass v. 13), peace as in other vbs. of motion, with de 
instead of Aave: cf. he ¢s come, he zs gone, the sun was 
risen, Babylon fs fallen. Also past and gone. 

33..-1388 [see Pass v. 13). 1377 Lanect. 2. PZ. DB. xvi. 133 
Sith pis barn was bore ben xxx! wynter passed. 1387 
Tarvisa Hreden VIII. 59 When be ere were i-passed 
he sent to Rome. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 10133 When paste 
was the pes, parties were gedirt. c1430 Syr Tryam. 799 
The ny3t was paste, the day was come. 1526 Tinvas Row. 
iii, 25 He forgeveth the synnes thatt are passed [stfspr. 
passhed]. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. §& Ad, 380 My day’s delight is 
past, my horse is gone. 1611 Baste 1 Sam. xv. 32 Agag 
said, Surely the bitternesse of death is past. 1784 Cowrrer 
Task 1. 639 The dream is past; and thou hast found again 
Thy.. homestall thatched with leaves. 1842 TENNYSON 
Vision of Sin iv. 69 What | the flower of life is past. 

IT. attri, (orig. after its sb.) 

2. That is gone, passed away, bygone; elapsed 
(of time); belonging to or having existed or 
occurred in former days, or before the time current. 

a. 1340 Ayend. 59 On is preterit, bet is to zigge; of 
binge ypased. 1387-8 T. Usx Test, Love t. Prol. (Skeat) 
77, nN che vaineglory that the passed Umperours, Princes, 
or Kinges hadden. 1390 Gower Cone 1 5 Long tyme ia 
olde daies passed. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 604/43 Pre- 
leritus,..ypassyd. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 
63 Repent pe noght of binges pesyd. 1568 Gaarton Chron. 
TL, 761 Things passed cannot be called agayne. 1678 Watton 


PAST. 


Life Sanderson 53 This Relation of my pass’d thonghts, 
178: Cowrea 7'ruéh 236 While danger passed is turned to 
present joy, @1821 Keats /n @ drear-nighted December 
iii, But were there ever any Writhed not at passed joy? 

8. 13.. Cursor M. 12125 Noght allan pe time past [ALS. F. 
paste} Bot elles hn Jang pi life sal last. «1450 Cov, JLyst. 
viii, (Shaks. Soc.) 70 Fro perellys past, present, and future. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 8b, [The 
city]in times paste was by the Emperours of Rome honoured. 
1611 SHaks. Wind. 7. ui. ii, 34 My past life Hath been 
as continent, as chaste, as true, As I_ am now vohappy. 
1623 WessteR Duchess Maidfi i. ii, Past sorrows, let us 
moderately lament them. 178: Cowrer Jruth Sh Past 
indiscretion is a venial crime. 1875 Jowetr Péazo III. 266 
A narration of events, either past, present, or to come. - 

3. Gone by immediately before the present time ; 
just passed. Often strengthened by Last, q. v. 
(B. 2b). 

a. Following words expressing a space of time, 
and indicating a date removed by this space: 
Passed away, gone by, bygone, agone, ago. 

a 1300 Cursor A. 6716 If his lanerd knen [be ox] kene o 
horn Thre dais passed [Gétt. pascid] bar he-forn, [2377 
Lanci. P. Pd B, Proj. 189, 1 herde my sire seyn is sevene 
3ere ypassed, Pere [etc.].] 1393 /ééd. C. xvit. 368 As ich tolde 

with tonge a lytel tyme passed. 1444 Nodls of Parit. V. 
117/2 As thay used to bye hem a xx or xxx yere past. 1572 
J. Jones Bathes of Bath. 1. 2 More then two thousande 
yeates passed. 1653 ScraterR Mun. Sern. 25 Sept. Ep. 

ed., Above twenty years last past .. you erected, and ever 
since continued, at your own proper cost, an Arabick 
Lecture. 1670 Watton Lives m1. 156 About forty years 
past. 1747 Wem, Vuirebian Crt. 1. 170 Some time past. 
1990 Bystander 153 Some numbers past it was announced in 
this publication, that [etc.} 1830 Pusey /fist. Lug. i. 135 
According toa plan prescribed a hundred or more years past. 

b. with for: = during the space just gone by. 

1732 Berketey Adeiphr. 1. § 1 For several months past, 
1] have enjoyed such liberty. 1756 Amory Bunele (1770) 11. 
164 Ile has been for a year and a half Jast pastin Italy. 
1803 Med. Fraud. X. 212 Drier... than it has been for some 
years past. 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters 179 Esther ad- 
miitted that she had for some time past neglected her religion. 

e. Following a date of month or week; = 
preceding this, Jast. Cf. Last B. 2b. 

1411 Lolls of Paris. V1. 650/1 The Saterday neghst after 
the fest of Seint Michael last passed. ¢1475 Partenay 6182 
The tewisday passed Aforne penticost, The yere A thousand 
four hundred & senyn wend. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres 
Lowe C.% 36 The fifth of Aprill the yeere last past. 1626 
C. Porver tr. Sarpi's Llist. Quarre/s 37 1a the Moneth 
of May last past. . 

a. ef/ipf. Of the past month, last month, dena, 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. $893/2 Our Letters of the Thirty--first 
past.. bring an Account. 1751 Warsurtox in Leff. w. 
Hurd (1809) 93, 1 have yours of the 28th past to acknow- 
ledge. 1766 Cresterr. Lett. (1774) TV. 246, 1 received 
yesterday your letter of the 3o!® past. is 

e. generally, Of time or order: That has just 
passed, bygone; foregoing, preceding. (Usually 
preeeding its sb.) 

61480 Mirour Saluactoun 4283 The passid Chapitleshewed 
vs the last examynacionne, 1588 Parke tr. Meudosa's 
Hist. Chine 176 Of whom wee made mention in the 
Chapter past. 1665 Bovte Occas. Keft., Dise. Oce. Med. wv. 
vy, 1f you should imagine, that in the passed discourse I 
have [etc.]. 1803 L:dzeda 1. xv. 241 On the past day Adelfrid 
«chad departed into Deiri. 1902 Mesto. Gaz. 24 Feb. 
12/1 Famous in the religious history of the past century. 

4. Of or relating to bygone time; in Grammar, 
Expressing past action or state, preterite: as in 
past teuse, past participle. 

Past tuiperfect: see Imrerrect A.g and B. Past perfect 


=Piuptrrect. Past tenses, applied to the aorist, imper- 
fect, perfect or preterite, and pluperfect tenses. 


1530 Patscr. Introd. 32 The thre generall distinctions of | 


tyme, present, parfytly past, and to come. ¢1620 A. IlumME 
Brit. Tongue (1870) 31 Lyme is an affection of the verb 
noating the differences of tyme, and is either present, past, or 
to cumm... Tyme passing hefoer, quhilk we cal imperfectlie 

¢.. 1 was writing, or did wryte. 177a Patestiey Just. 
Reltg. (1782) 11.113 There is nothing past or future in his 
ideas, 1813 Examiner 12 Apr. 230/2 Mine, alas !. .has long 
ago been all of it, in the Zasé tense. 1823 Byrow Juan Xi 
xi, The past tense, The dreary ‘Fuinus’ of all things human. 
31839 Penoy Cyc. XA. 14/1 The past-imperfect and aorist 
tenses of the Greek verh. 1889 Academy 23 Nov. 343 The 
form ‘scripsi ', the traditional * past-perfect ‘, was now called 
* present perfect’; 'scripseram " was called past-perfect. | 

5. In the usage of various societies; Having 
served one’s term of office. Cf. PAST-MASTER. 

B. 56. [elliptical uses of A.] 

l. The fast: The time that has gone by; all 
time before the present; bygone times or days 
collectively, past time. 

1590 Srenser /. g. 1. ii. 30 She speakes no more Of past; 
trne is, that true love hath no powre To looken backe, 
¢1600 SHAKS. Som. cxxiii, Not wondering at the present 
and the past. 1732 Pore Ess. J/anit. 52 Then see how little 
the remaining sum, Which serv'd the past, and must the 
times to come. 1832 Tennyson Love thon thy Land 2 Love 
thon thy Jand, with love far-brought From out the storied 
Past, and used Within the Present, 1871 Suites Charac, 
vii. (1876) 201 Men of a comparatively remote past. 

b. That which was done or happened in the past. 

1665 G. THomson (¢¢/e) Loimotomia; or the Past Anato- 
mized, 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 7 Oh, Mother! past is 
past! ‘tis o'er, 189a Westcott Gospel of Life 18 No re- 
pentance on earth can undo the past. 

2. A past life, career, or history; a stage that one 
has passed through; esf. in pregnant sense, a past 
life over which a veil is drawn. 

1836 J. H. Newman Par, Serum, (1837) UL. xaii. 366 Is it 
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never maintained, that a Christian Minister is off his past ? 
1855 Tarncu Lng. Past & Pr. i, (1870) 6 Why we should 
occupy ourselves with the past of our Janguage. 1876 Ouipa 
Winter City v. 86 In real truth a woman ts easier to manage 
who has had a past. a R, Kirtine in Contemp. Rev. 
July 28 The Lords of Life and Death wonld never allow 
Charlie Mears to speak with full knowledge of his pasts. 

3. Gram. (ellipt.) = Past tense: see A. 4. 

1783 Beata Rhed, (1812) 1. ix. 187 An adrist, or indefinite 
past. 1845 Stoppaat in Lneyed, Mfetrop. (1847) 1. 57/1 The 
present imperfect implies something of the past, and some. 
thing of the future. 

C. attrib, and Comé. (from A), as past-profit a., 
concerning past profits; past-time a., belonging 
to a bygone time, ancient, antiqne, old-fashioned. 

1889 Ilissey Tour fa Phaeton 8&9 ‘Vhese past-time inns .. 
how they delight the eye of the nineteenth century traveller. 
1899 IVestmn. Gaz.15 Mar. 6/1 There will be no valuation or 
past profit statement, 

Past (past), preg. and adv. Also 4 ipassed, 
4-6 passed, passit, [The prepositional use 
appears to have arisen out of the perfect tenses of 
lass zu, formed with de instead of fave in the 
statement of resultant condition (see prec.); ée was 
illogically used even when the yb, was transitive, 
as in the following examples: 

¢1305 Sé. Cristoph. 52 in E. £. £. (1862) 61 Po he be croice 
ipassed was, he tonrnde aze to be clene. 1387 Trevisa 
Lligden (Rolls) VII. 487 Whanne bey were unnebes i-passed 
A reden [v.7. reedy] marys. ¢1400 Sf, ctéeaxtus (Laud 622) 
283 pe Cee of grece he passed is. ¢1430 Syr /'ryam. 61 
Now ys the kyng passyd the see. ¢1460 Sowneley Myst. 
x. 168, ] am ell ceed lam all preuay play. 1600 Anup. 
Ansot £.cf. Jonah 273 lonas was passed the pikes, and now 
entering upon a victory, when [etc]. 

In these we can substitute for ¢-fassed, passed, or 
past, the prep. deyond (as expressing the result of 
passing); whence it was natural to treat pastas = 
‘beyond’ in other contexts. ] 

A. prep. 1. Beyond in time (as the result of 
passing) ; after; beyond the age for or time of. 

a1ze0 Cursor JL. 10970 (Cott.) Of barns [Gétt. child] 
er we passed pe pass [7ri. [We] are past tyme childe to 
welde]. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer /riar's T.176 The day is short 
and it is passed pryme, ¢1391 — Astrof. n. §3 It was 
passed 8 of the clokke the space of 2 degrees. 1432-50 tr. 
ffigden (Rolls) VI. 343 Noon of theym lyvede passede oon 
yere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvu. (Percy Soc.) 119, 1 
thought me past al chyldly ygnoraunce. 1526 ‘Tinpace //ed. 
xi.ar Sara .. was delivered of a childe when she was past 
age. 1573-80 Baret dz. P 162 Old houndes past hunting. 
fbid. 177 A disease Past the worst. 1613 Bee Pile 

rimage (1614) 119 When it was halfe an houre past the sixt 
oure, 31655 Ferter CA, /Zist. x. iv. §15 Children not yet 
come to, and old men past, helping of themselves. 1709 
Tears Collect. (O. 11. S.) 11. 309 After he was past the Age 
of one hundred Years. 1760-72 H. Brooke fet ef Qual, 
(1809) 11]. 68 ‘his horse is quite passed mark of mouth. 
1885 Truth 28 May 833/2 Dancing was kept up till past two, 
Jfod. The time is half past three, 
b. In stating age fas?f somelimes follows. Cf. 


Past ppl. a. 3c. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1153/4 A light gray Gelding .. five 
years old past. 1720 /éid, No. 5898/9 Lost..,a black Mare, 
-eaged three Years past. 

ce. ellipt. Beyond the age of (so many years). 

1560 Daus tr. Stefdanc's Conun. 33 The Emperour beyng 
now past one and twenty yeres of Age. 1728 Entertainer 
No. 20. 132 Augustus. .injoin‘’d Marriage to all past 25 Vears 
of Age. 1767 Warpurton in Lett. zw. /furd (1809) 406 Tis 
being able, at past eighty, to perforin this expedition on foot. 
1838 Lytton A dice 1.1, The Nace lady, the guest of her com- 
panion, was past seventy. : 

+d. Of time measured backwards: Going back 
beyond, of older date than. Cf. Brronp pre. 5. 

1575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 472 [This] hes 
bene in use..within the said Burgh past memor of man. 

2. Beyond in place (as the result of passing) ; 
further on than ; at or on the farther side of. 

Past sight, (gone) out of or beyond the reach of sight. 

€ 1305-1430 [see above in Etymology]. 1ga3 Lo. Bernurs 
Froiss.1, 154 When he was past the ryver, he thanked God. 
1594 Snaxs. Kick. 17, v. iil. 345 My Lord, the Enemy is 

ast the Marsh. 16rr Bisce Vue. xxi. 22 Until we be 
&. V, have] past thy borders. 1615 CHapMan Odyss.v. 459 
She... again Turn’d to a cormorant, dived, past sight, the 
main, JAfod. He lives in the first house past the corner. 
[1870 W. Morris Larthly Par. Prol. (1890) 6/2 When we are 
passed the French and English strait.) 

b. Of motion: By (in passing). 7o go past, to 
pass, go by; so ¢o flow, ride, run, hurry, etc. past 
(a person or place). 

1sqa Upaun Eras, Apfoph. 137 He..behelde hir after that 
she was gon past hym. 1808 Scotr Afarne. 11. xii, He drew 
his mantle past his face. 18x8 Suecrey Rew. slave 11. xxxiv, 
As past the pebbly beach the boat did flee. 1836 Marrvat 
Japhet vii, Crowds of people were running past our shop. 
1s ae OurpHant Salem CA. xv. 256 He pushed in past 
the pails. 

3. Beyond the reach, range, or compass of; not 
within the scope or reach of ; incapable of: chiefly 
with nouns of action or mental state. Sometimes 
with some notion of time: = No longer capable of, 
or within the scope or reach of. 

In more or less permanent combinations with various sbs., 
many of which survive in literature, chiefly as Shaksperian 
or Biblical echoes, as past belief, compare, comprehenston, 
(add) cure (cf. Cure 5b. 6b), doudt, endurance, finding out, 
grace, hope, mending, question, recovery, redress, remedy, 
saving, shame, etc. Others have become colloquial, as past 
praying for, etc. (See Buyonp frep. 5, 6.) 


PAST. 


1509 Ganciay Shyp of Folys (1874) V1. §5 Some ar so past 
shame in theyr langage So fowle and lothly, that {etc.]. 
1526 TinpaLe £fA. iv. 19 Beynge past repentaunce [1611 
past feeling). 1534 — Xom, xi. 33 How vnserchahle are his 
indgementes and his wayes past findyng out. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sdeidane's Comut, 5 Lest in proces of tyme. .it be paste 
peueey- 1g90 Suaks. Alids, N.1v. L211, 1 had a dreame, 
past the wit of man, to say, what dreame it was. 1593 — 
Rich, 1/1, .1. iii. 171 Things past redresse, are now with me 
past care. 1996 —= 1 ffen. /V, a. iv. 211 Nay, that's t 
praying for; I have pepper’d two of them. 1599 Q. Exi2. 
Let. to Essex 14 Sept. in Moryson /é2v. 11. (1617) 41 It is to 
Us past comprehension. ¢ 1600 Snaxs. Sonn. cxxix, Past 
reason hunted, and no sooner had, Past reason hated. 1607 
Muvoceton Jick. Teri. ut. ili. 384 Nay, ‘tis done now, past 
mending. @ 1661 Futven WVorthies (1840) ITI. 494 It is past 
my power to compromise a difference betwixt two so great 
peeons 1708 Swiet Death Partridge Wks. 1755 11. 1. 258 

Vesterday..word was brought me, that he was past hopes. 
3782 Cowrer Mutual Forbearance 23 Well, I protest ‘tis 
past all bearing. 18a7 CartyLE Germ. Kom. 11. 289 He 
now saw nothing past common. @1901 Besant Five Years’ 
Tryst, etc. (1902) 129 §I cannot help your face’, said the 
herb-woman ; ‘that is past my skill’. 

b. Beyond the ability or power of. collog. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu. Atug & No &. ut.i, You are welcome, 
sir, ] think 3 but if yon be not, ‘tis past me To make you so; 
for I am here a stranger Greater than you. 1859 G. 
Merepitu Juggling Ferry ix, It's past parsons to console us. 

+c. Beyond the limits of; without. Oés. or 
arch, Past himself, beside himself (now d@ia/.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vit. xxi, So he brenned in loue 
that he was past hym self in his reason. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 132, He was so vexed, lacerated, and 
calumniated..that he became almost past himselfe. ¢ 1611 
Cuapman Jéiad it. 331 But Jove hath..cast My life into 
debates past end. 1618 — Hesiod (Hooper) 180 ‘That man, 
put To his fit task, will see it done past talk With any fellow. 
1870 \V. Morris Larthdy /’ar. (1890) 156/2, 1... Am nowise 
God to give man bliss Past ending. 1903 Eng. Diat. Dict. 
(Durham), Past hissel. : : 

+4. More than, abave (in number or quantity). 

(Cf. also 1c.) 

1469 Marc. Paston in Let?. I. 385, I have sent to Hary 
Halman. .and he canne not gette passyd v. or viij. at the most. 
1470-85 MaLory Arthur iv. iv, Ther were founde but lytel 
past two honderd men slayne. @ 1533 Lo. Berners Huon 
iv. 7 They..departyd fro Parys without restynge past one 
night in a aoe 1598 B. Joxson &v. Alan in Hue. 1. iil. 
191 Faith I have not past two shillings, or so. 1608 Torsett 
Serpents (1658) 744 Their egges are not past so hig as pease. 
1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram. x. 47 They haue it not 

st once in fine..yeeres, 3668 Septey J/u/b. Gard. ui. 
ks. 1722 II. 22 The Portion ] can give with you does not 
deserve a Man of past half his Fortune. 
+b. Above in rank or degree. Ods. 

tgsz CrowLey Pleas. & Payne 168 But spent all.. in 
rayment past your degree. 1598 CuarmMan Sitnd Beg. 
Alexandria Plays 1873 1.27 My husband is a Lord, and 
past a Lord. 

ec. Beyond in manner or degree. 
Also dai. in negative sentences, 

e1611 Carman /iiad 1. 284 He affects, past all men, 

height. di, xv. 105 His greatness past all other Gods, 
and that in fortitude, And ev’ry godlike pow’r, he reigns 
past all endu‘d. 1847 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xxxvi, He set 
store on her past every thing. 1897 Browyard Kee. g Dec. 
(E. D. D.), Fortunately, past a profusion of soot and water, 
no damage was done, 

B. adv. (absolute use of the prep.; = past the 
‘pee or the person, point, or place spoken of.) 

. So as to pass or go by; by. 

1805 Worpsw. Jidedity 32 ‘Vhe sounding blast, That, if it 
could, would hurry past. 1836 Maarvat Yaphe? iv, We had 
watched her t. 1846 Worcestea s.v., Sometimes in- 
correctly used for Jy; as ‘to go past’, 1855 M. ARNotp 
Balder Dead 9 Painfully the hinds With goad and shout- 
ing urge their cattle past. 186a Loner. The Cumberland 
4 ihe alarum of drums swept past. 1884 W. C. Smitn 
Kildvostan 43 The tread of time as it hastens past. 

2. On one side, aside; as ¢o day past, to put 
aside or away, to lay by or save up. Se. and 


north Irel. 

1830-a Carteton Traits Irisk Peasantry (1843) 260 
{E B. D.) It is not to ay them past to rust. 1847 Frui, R. 
Agric. Sec. VII. 11.377 It is stacked past until the following 
year. bid. 388 It enables the farmer to store past his crop, 
1891 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 570, 1 hed to pit it past in the attic. 
1894 Stevenson Puddin iil, 65 I'm prood to think ye're 
Jayin’ past siller, 

C. Comb, (of prep. or adv.) a, By 16-17thc. 
poets, rarely by prose-writers, phrases consisting of 
past prep. with object (A. 3), which predicatively 
are written as two words, were freqnently used 
atirié., ond then necessarily hyphened to make 
the syntax clear: thns ‘a malady past cure’, but 
‘a past-cure malady’. Among such syntactical com- 
binations are: past-comfort, past-cure, past-feeling 
(whence past-feelingness), past-good (whence past- 
gool sb.), past-helping, past-hoping, past-price, 
past-saving, past-shame (whence past-shame sb.) 5 
also past-human aaj., superhuman; past-pro- 
portion sé,, immeasurableness, immensity. Some 
of these have heen employed by reeent writers. 

1 Ascuam in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 15 Thei judge 
bashfull men to be rude, and past-shames to be well manered. 
1553 T. Witson RAc?. (1567) 107 The extreme wickednes of 
some pastgood roisters. «1586 Sipnev Arcadia ut, Wks. 1724 
Il. 445 Sorrowing not only his own, sorrow, but the past- 
comfort sorrow which he foreknew his mother would take. 
1601 Suaks, Ail’s [Veil 11, i.124 To prostitute our past-cure 


malladie Loempericks. /did.1v. iii. 158 What a past-sauing 
slaucis this? 3160a J. Davies Wirane én Modune (1878) 6 


Now rare, 


PASTANCE, 


The Soule is such a precious thing, As cost the price 
of past-price deerest bloud. 1606 Suaxs. 7» & Cr. 11. ti. 29 
Will you with Counters summe The past proportion of his in- 
finite? 1614 Syivestea Parl, Vertues Koyall 1257 tmmortall 
Leauties of past-humane Soules. 1631 Crarman Cacsar ¢ 
Pompey Plays 1873 M1. 143, | he forc’t To helpe my 
Countrey, when it forceth me To this Ber piping pickle. 
1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1, 332 Enable me ., to 
rejoice the past-hoping heart. 1876 Farrar Marid, Serm, 
xili. r2g The past-feelingness of a miserable despair. _ 

b. In varions nonce-wds. (adjs.), as past-prime, 
past-the-middle-age; past-due, overduc; past- 
gone, bygone, former, late; past-meridian (jig.), 
past one’s prime, elderly ; past-ordinar Sv., extra- 
ordinary, exceptional, uncommon, ‘ by-ordinar ’, 

1896 Harper's Mag. XCILI. 158/1, 1 wrote ont the *past- 
due subscription bill. 1784 R. Base Barham: Downs 1. 199 
When you reflect upon your *past-gone occupation, 1898 
G. Merepitu Odes Fr. Hist. 14 Like dotage of the *past- 
meridian dame For some bright Sungod adolescent. 1823 
Gatt Entail \xiv, A man 0° *past-ordinar sense. 1826 — 
Latrds xii, The Doctor isa past ordinar young man, 1883 
J. Greenwooo Odd People in Odd Places xxiv. 204 These 
*past-prime belles of the garden. 1844 J. T. Hew retr 
Parsons & IV. x, A *past-the-middle-age college bed-maker. 

Pastaique, var. PASTEQUE O4s., watcr-melon. 

Pastall, obs. form of PastEu}. 


+ Pa‘stance. Os. Also 6 pastaunce. [app. 
2 phonetic repr. of F. passe-temps (in 15-16th c. 
also passetamps, passetans, Godef.), f. passe vb. 
imper. (PASSE-) + ¢emps time, in It. passatempo, 
For the final -ce, cf, TENSE, in early use also éezce. 
See also PassE-Tesps and PastTiME.] 

Recreation; = Pastime sé. 1. 

rgor Doustas Pal, //on. 1. 409 Quhat gudlie pastance? 
and quhat menstralie? 1§.. SKELTON /”, SAarowe 1095 To 
have in remembraunce Her goodly dalyaunce, And her 
goodly pastaunce. c1gzg Hen, VILL Pastance vitht gude 
companye i, For my pastance, hunt, syng, & daunce, my hart 
is sett! Ibid. ii, Youthe must hane sum daliance Off good 
or ylt, sum pastance, 1598 Yoxc Déanas. i, They haue no 
kind of pastaunce Which yon think not to exeuse. [1873 
Dixon 7'2ve Queens V1. xt. iii, 298 His fine ballad, ‘ Pastance 
with good company’, rank[s) among the better known.] 

Pastay, obs. form of Pasty sé, 

Paste (pzist), sb. Also 4-8 past, 5-6 paast, 
6 payst(e, 6-7 paist. [a. OF. pasée (13th c. in 
Littré), mod.F. Adve = Pr., Sp., lt. pasta :—Com. 
Romanie fas¢a (instanced in L. in a medical sense 
fa small square piece of a medical preparation’, 
Marc. Empir. ¢ 400), generally supposed to be ad. 
Gr. darn, also pl. raotd, naorai barley porridge, 
sb, uses of ragrtdés sprinkled] 

1. Cookery. Flonr moistened with water or milk 
and kneaded, dough ; es. (now only) with addition 
of butter, lard, suet, or the like, as used in making 


pastry, etc. 

1377 Lanet. P. Pi. B. xt. 250 Panne wolde I be prest.. 
paste [v. 77. past, paast] for to make, And huxome and busy 
aboute bred and drynke. 1390 Gower Conf. L. 294 The 
levein of the bred, Which soureth all the past. ¢1430 72vo 
Cookery-bhs. 43 Make fayre past..and kenere bin cofyns with 

© same past. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39b, 

lixtynge water with floure, & werkynge it in to pave 1962 
N, T. (Rhem.)1 Cor. v. 6 A title leauen corrupteth the whole 
paste. 1605 Suaxs. Lear il. iv. 124 Cry to it Nunckle, as 
the Cockney did to the Eeles, when she pnt ‘em i’ th’ Paste 
aline. 1769 Mrs. Rarrato Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 144 To 
make crisp Paste for Tarts. 1888 Mrs. Bexron BA. Ziouseh. 
Managem, § 1676 Common Paste for Family Use...23 lb, 
of flour, 4 Ib. of butter, rather more than # pint of water. 

b. Name for various sweet confections of doughy 
consistence. ‘+ Paste royal, a confection of sugar 
and spices: see quot. 1676. 

1389-90 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 596 In iij Coffins de 
pastreall. ¢1440 Asc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 455 
A half pounde of past roiate. rggt in Lydy's IV&s, (1902) 1. 
449 Preserues, .. ielties, ., marmelats, pasts, comfits, of alt 
sorts, 1653 W. 1. True Gentlew, Delight 53 To make 
Paste-royal in Sauces. Take Sugar... four ounces, very 
finely beaten and searced, and put into it an ounce of 
Cinnamon and Ginger, and a grain of Musk, and so beat it 
into paste, with a little Gum-Dragon. 1662 Stat. /rel, 
(1765) 11, 461, Past of Jean, the pound 7s. 6¢. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 635 Making marmalades and perfumed 
pastes, which exceed those of Genoa, 1853 Sover Pantroph, 
285 Oublics..were thin sheets of paste composed of flour 
and honey. 1858 Simuonos Dict. Trade s.v.. The term 
paste is applied to the inspissated iuice of liquorice, and 
some other vegetables. ee ‘ ; 

e. Applied to compositions of this consistence 
(usually sweet) used as baits in EI 

1653 Watton Angler viii. 169 The cap ites either at 
wormes or at Paste. /d/d. 170 As for Pastes, there are 
almost as many sorts as thereare Medicines for the Toothach. 
1904 (tit/e) The Compleat Fisher .. Being a Clear.,way of 

aking all Sorts of Fresh-Water Fish with the Worm, Fly, 
Paste, and other Baits. 1898 Westin. Gaz. 5 Oct. 93 
Salmon-roe is his favourite and usual lure, and with this 
bait—the ‘ paste’ he calls it—he works sad havoc. 

da. A relish made of some fish or crustacean 
cooked, pounded, and seasoned ; as axchouy-paste, 


Shrimp-paste. 

31817 Kircuinea Cook's Oracle (1823) 320 [Receipt for 
making] Anchovy Paste or le Beurre d‘Anchois. 1836 
Guide to Worcester Advt., A stock of anchovies and anchovy 
paste, 1855 Hassatt Food & its Adulterat. 505 One of the 
samples of bloater paste was adulterated..with starch or 
flour. 1902 Datly Chron. 28 Aug. 3/2 The pots were first 
made for the shrimpers of Pegwell Bay—to contain the 
shrimp-paste prepared there, 
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2. A mixture of flour and water (sometimes 
strengthened with starch) boiled together, used as 
a cement for sticking paper and other substances. 

1530 Patscr. z250/z Paast or glewe, cofe. 1601 Hontanp 
Pliny 1. 393 The common past that wee vse, made with the 
finest floure of wheat. 1710 Hearne Coflect. (0.1.8) HL, 
46 Small bits of Paper sticking with some of the Past with 
wh ‘twas fix'd, 1879 Print, Trades Frni. No. 29. 47 Brush 
paste, not gum, fizhuly over the back. 

b. = PASTEBOARD 2. Ods. 

1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer (Colophon), The same 
bounde in paste or in boordes, 1562 in Comm. Lad. Grey of 
i iiton (Camden) 59 A schoocheon of armes wrowght on 
payste, 

. gex. Any composition or mixture containing 
just enough moisture to render it soft and plastic : 
sec qnots., and b, ¢ below, 

1604 E. G[rimstonr] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies Ve xx. 383 
An idoll made of paste of wheate and mays mingled with 
hony. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Porcelain, With the 
sediment, collected at bottom in form of a paste, [they] fill 
akind of moulds. 1774 Gorosm. Wat. Aist. (1776) VIUL 
92 The egg is involved in a sort of paste, which serves at 
once for the young animal's protection and nonri:hment, 
1800 tr. Lagrauge's Chem 11. 30 Forming corrosive muriate 
of mercury into a paste with water, 1839 Ure Diez. rts 
631 A species of rapid crystallization ensues, and the thin 
paste soon acquires a solid consistence. 

b. A mixture of clay and water (sometimes with 
other ingrcdients) of which earthenware or porce- 
lain is made; distinguished as hard faste or soft 
jaste according to its consistence and power of 
resisting heat. 

1935 Diet. Polygraph. s.v. China, To make your paste 
of this powder, first dissolve an ounce of very white gum 
arabic in a pail of water [etc.. 1753 Citampers Cyc/,. Sup. 
s.v. Porcefain, Vhe china-ware heing made of a paste, part 
of which is made of a substance in itself searce possible to be 
vitrified, 1879 J. J. Voune Ceram, Art 55 There is. .very 
Hittle difference in hardness between the hard-paste and the 
soft-paste, 

ec. A soft composition applied to the skin, 
medicinally or as a cosmetic (or taken internally). 

1765 Goipsm. Dondle Transfornt, 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams, ‘Ta smooth her skin, or hide its seams. 
1842 Duncuison Jed. Lex., Paste, a compound medicine 
like the pastil, hut less consistent, flexible, less saccharine, 
and more mucilaginous. 1863-76 Curtinc Dis, Rectune 
(ed. 4) 48 The confection of black pepper. known as Ward’s 
Paste..in great repute as a remedy for piles... The usual 
dose is a drachm three timesa day. 1901 Brit, Med. Fraud. 
Nov, 2097. 39 A variety of pastes are also useful in this 
stage [of eczema). 

4. fig. The material of which a person is figura~- 
tively said to be made (in reference to quality). 

1645 Howei. Lett.t 1. xliv. (6655) 69 The Luhabitants of 
that Town (Geneva), methinks, are made of another paste. 
1700 Davoen /adies Ded, Others were more sweet and 
atfable, made of a more pliant paste, 1865 M. Arxocn “ss. 
Crit.v.174 Yous.. with the German paste in our composition. 
1868 Brownine Ning § BA vt 329 But you, who are so 
quite another paste Of a man,—do you obey me? 

5. A hard vitreous composition (of fused silica, 
potash, white oxide of lead, borax, etc.), used in 
making imitations of precious stones; a factitious 
or artificial gem made of this. Also called Strass, 
Also attrié, Made of, or adorned with, paste. 

1663 Merrett tr. Veri's Art of Glass xcii. 143 This past 
imitates all Jewels and colours, and hath a wonderful shin- 
ing and lustre, And in hardness too it imitates the jewels. 
1718 Lavy M, W. Montacu Let, to C'tess. Bristol 10 Apr, 
‘That paste with which they make counterfeit jewels, 1753 
Cuambers Cye/, Sup. s.v., Pastes,in the glass trade, a sort 
of compositions of the glass kind, made from calcined crystal, 
lead, and metallic preparations, to imitate the several natural 
gems. 1796 Burns Poenr on Life iti, Yho' fiction ont may 
trick her, And in paste gems and fripp'ry deck her, 1824 
W., Irvine 7. Trav. I. 28 High-heeled shoes. .with paste or 
diamond buckles. 1827 Lytron Pe/hau: i, The diamonds 
went to the jeweller’s, and Lady Frances wore paste. 

6. Afin. A mincral substance in which other 
minerals are imbedded. 1828 in WeesTER. 

+7. Some kind of ornamental head-dress (app. 
made with a foundation of pasteboard) worn by 
women. Obs. 

1529 Monae Sufpd Soulys 1 ijb, Wyth partelettes and pastis 
garneshed wyth perle. 1§30 Patscr. 183 Vines faces, a payre 
of pastes for the attyre of a womans heed. /dyd. 252 Paste 
for a lady or woman, uaes paces. s4t-2 Act 33 J/en. 
VIII, c. 5 Every other..person..whos Wiff shall were any 
Frenche hsod or bonett of Velvet, wt any habiliment, past, 
or egge, of golde, perle or stone. 1570 RBin.incs.ey 
Euclid xi. 320 Uf ye draw the like formes in matter that wil 
bowe and gene place, as most aptly ye may do in fine 
pasted paper, sce as paste-wives made womens pastes of, 
1sg2 Greene Vision Wks, (Grosart) XII. 227 The Bride.. 
was very finelie dizond in a tittke Cappe, and a faire paste. 
[1853 Rock CA. of Fathers 1V. xii. 174 The bride, when a 
mation wore her hair flowing..and nothing but a wreath 
of jewels, called a ‘ paste’, or flowers, about her head.) 


8. Comb., as (sense 2) paste-bowl, -brush, -pots 
(sense 3) faste-blacking; paste-cutter, an instru- 
ment for cutting paste into shapes for pastry; 
paste-eel, a small nematoid worm (Angacllula 
glutinis) found in sour paste; paste-fitter, 2 
workman who fits together with paste the parts 
of boot-uppers for the machine ; + paste-god, an 
ido] made of paste; paste grain, split sheep-skin 
with paste put on the back to harden it and give 
a better grain; paste-horn, a cow’s horn used as 


PASTE, 


a receptacle for paste; + paste-house, a building 
where pastry is made; paste-kettle, a kettle for 
boiling paste; paste-maker, (a) a person employed 
in making paste; (6) a machine for mixing the in- 
gredicnts of paste; tpaste-meat, pastry; + paste- 
pin, a wooden pin for rolling paste, a rolling- 
pin; paste-point (frinting): see quots., and 
Porn sé,; paste-roek (Ceo/.), a shaly formation 
found in Wales, also called Tarannon shales: 
tpaste-roller, a rolling-pin = faste-fin (obs.); 
paste-wash, paste-water, paste much diluted 
with water, used in bookbinding; + paste-wife, 
a woman who made and sold ‘pastes’ (sense 7) 
and other articles of female attire (ods.). 

1873 KE. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 394/t Tools for 
small work... ‘paste-bowl. 1893 Barixe-Gouto Cheap Jack 
Zita 11. 84, I sold a box of *paste-cutters at one and nine. 
1857 C. BE. Ortk tr. Quatrefages’ Kambles 1. 282 Certain 
*Paste-eels which belong to the Helminthes. 1883 B'Aanz 
Daily Post 11 Oct., Boot ‘Vrade.—Wanted, an experienced 
* Pastefitter for General Men's Work. 1626 Purcias Pilgrim 
age (ed. 4) Table, *Paste-god of the Mexicans [cf 880 the 
Religions Virgins or Nans mingled a quantity of Beets with 
rosted Maiz, and moulded it with tony, making an Image 
of that paste], 1880 Bookseller 3 May 471 Crnden’s Con. 
cordance..in limp *Paste-grain and Morocco. 1885 /d/d, 
§ Mar. 236 Books in padded paste grain and German 
calf. 1834 Cartyne Sart, Kes. ui. i, Working on tanned 
hides, amid pincers, *paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles, 
471-2 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 94 Pra nova con 
straccione unins *Pastehous juxta ostium Coynina, 1480-1 
1bid. 97, § pipa et j tubba in le Pastehous. 1824 Gat 
Quadr. in Kothelan M1, 1837, 1... showed the “*paste- 
impression of the seal. 1825 Sporting Vag. XVI 34 A 
somewhat truant disposition. coupled him loa *paste-kettle. 
1875 Kniour Dict. Mech, * Paste-maker, astirring-machine 
for mixing the components of paste. 1898 /pulario D ij, 
These *past meates would..be yellow with Saffron. 1611 
Froaio, /asticciam, all manner of pyes or paste-meates, 
1769 Mrs. Rareatn Kay Housekpr. (1778) 145 Koll it up 
light, then with your Deen roll it onl again, 1825 
Hansarb 7yporraphia giz Vhe blocks being .inked with 
the requisite colours in proper succession, and united .. hy 
means of Lhose sheet-anchors of pressmanship called points, 
three or even fonr of which are fixed (by what a printer 
calls *paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon the 
margins of the print. 1888 Jacont /'riufer's Vocab, 5%, 
Paste-points : very fine points— usually diawing-pins—used 
for very closely registered work ona hand-pre-s. 1881 F.G. 
Lee Rey. Larcat, v.51 There was little furniture. except 
a desk, a deal counter, and a *paste-pot. 1885 /3¢d/'s Evo. 
Geol, xxvii. ved. 4) 431 A..set of beds of fine light grey or 
Dine shales, termed '*paste-rock ', which overlic the Upper 
Loe slruta, 1660 Huxiuam ch, en Kol-stock, 
a *Past-roler to make Pyes with. 1875 Uvre's Dict. Arts 1. 
424 (Bookbinding) Whe leather. is,,soltened by. .theapplica- 
tion of “paste-water to make it pliable. rg50 Crowrey 
ipier. yz Her mydie hraced in, as smal as a wande..some 
bluly wastes of wyre at the “paste wyfes hance. 1870 [see 7}. 

Paste (péist), 2. [f. Paste sé. 2, 3.J 

1. fans. To make to adhere or stick by means 
of paste; to fasten with paste. Zo fase up, to 
stick up (on a wall, ete.) with paste. 

1561-2 in Willis & Clark Casedrfdye (1856) Ll. 242 For past. 
inge y® table of the x commandementes ij”. 1592 Nashe 
PP. Penilesse (ed, 2) 18b, Such as paste vp their papers on 
euery post. 1665 PAi2 rans. U8 With Parchment pasted or 
glewed upon them, 1687 A. Lovettir. 7 hezenot's Prat. t.136 
Several pieces of Cloth pasted together, 1710 Swirt Baucis 
& Phit. 94 The hallads pasted on the wall. 180g M. G. 
Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) 11. 310 ‘The following address 
was .. pasted against the corners of the principal streets, 
1843 Prescott J/e.x ico (1850) 1. vv. 122 The feathers, pasted 
on a fine cottan web, were wrought into dresses. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To cause to adhere closely 
or firmly (as if by pasting). 

1863 WV. Syd. Soe. Vear-bh. Med, for 1862, 387 General 
diffuse peritonitis, many coils of intestine heing pasted 
together by adherent lymph. 1883 1. W.V, Stuart £gy ft 
425 A perfect tempest of wind, which. .drove the Era against 
the western bank, where she remained hopelessly pasted. 

2. To cover by (or as by) pasting on or over. 

1609 Dekker Grills /Jerne-dk, 1. (1862) 24 [A] door, pasted 
and plastered up with serving-mens' snpplications, 1669 
Stormy Mariner's Alag. u. xii. 79 Paste it well with good 
Paper. 1697 Drvvex 2 ucid 1x. 1099 With driving dust 
his cheeks are pasted o'er. 1849 Mrs. Caruyie Lett. IL 38, 
Lhave been busy.. pasting a sereen .. all over with prints. 

3. To incorporate with or into a paste, as a 
colour in dyeing. 

1862 C. O'Nett. Dict. Calico Print. & Dyeing sv. Resists, 
Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usually called pastes, and the colour so preserved 1s satd to 
be ‘ pasted '. 

4. slang. To beat, thrash: cf. BASTE v.3 

1851 [see Pastine 3]. 1873 Slang Dict., Paste, to beat, to 
thrash vigorously. 1882 Daily Tr/, 6 Oct. 2/2 No matter 
how he punches her and ‘pastes’ her. 1896A. MoraisonCaild 
of ¥ago 142 "ls ribs is goin’ black where father pasted ‘em. 

5. The verb-stem in Comdé., as paste-down, an 
outer blank leaf of a book pasted on the cover; 


paste-in a., pasted in, inserted by pasting, : 
1g0z Daily Chron. 30 June 3/3 Seeking the cause of this 
paste-in fly leaf, A 

Hence Pasted fg/.a., fastened or covered with 
paste; +pasted paper, pasteboard. 

1570 [see Paste sé, 7). 1601 Hortano Pliny I. 393 Long 
streaks.. between tbe pasted places. @ 1693 Urguhart's 
Rabelais wi. xxxvii, 314 Ears of pasted Paper. €1790 
Imison Sch. Art IL. 53 The pasted side of the paper. 


Paste, obs. form of Pasty sé. 


PASTEBOARD. 


Pasteboard (péisthderd), 5d. a.) [f. PASTE 
sé. or v. + Board sé. (I and HI are really of 
distinct formation.)] 

I. +1. A substitute for a thin wooden board 
made by pasting sheets of paper together; esf. a 
hoard of a book so made (cf. Boarp 56. 4). Ods. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Cont. Prayer, Consecr, Adfps. ete. 
(Colophon), Bounde ia lether, ia paste bordes or claspes. 
1612 Sturtevant Afetaltica (1854) 66 Vhe superficiall 
(model] describeth only the..lineaments in paper, bordes 
or past-hords. 1726 Swirt Gudliver 11. vii, It was as thick 
and stiff as a Past-board. 1796 Witnerixc Brit, Plants 
{ed. 3) 1. 32 Putit upon adry fresh pastehoard, and, covering 
it with fresh blossom paper, let it remain in the press [etc.]. 

2. Asa material: <A stiff firm substance made by 
pasting together, compressing, and rolling, three 
or more sheets of paper. 

These sheets consist of ‘outsides’ and ‘middles*; in 
ordiaary pasteboard, the ‘middle’ is of inferior quality, and 
generally of a greyish colour. Cardéoard is pasteboard 
made of superior paper, and of the same quality and colour 
throughout; a finer and more highly-fintshed form made 
with starch paste is called fvory dard. The wame ‘ paste- 
board ' is sometimes improperly given to pulpboard, made 
not hy pasting, but of conipressed paper pulp. 

1562 ia Conn. La. Grey of IWitlten (Camden) 59 Ttem iiij. 
greate schoochcons wrowght with metall on payste boorde. 
1606 Pracuam Grafhice (1612) 94 Take of the fairest and 
smoothest pastboord you can get. 1793 Beppoes Vath. 
fuid. 21 A model of each triangle cut out in pasteboard. 
1858 Laroner Hand-bh. Nat. Phil, Hydvost., etc. 196 
A conical reflecting shade, the best material for which is 
paper or paste-board. : 

b. fig. As the type of something flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, or counterfeit: cf. 1. b. 

1829 Cartyte J/rse. (2857) 1. 270 Doings ia the world of 
pasteboard. 1838 Person dddr. Cambridge, Mass. Wks, 
(Bohn) TT. 203 ‘The new worship..to the goddess of Reason,— 
to-day, pasteboard and fillagree, and ending to-morrow in 
madaess and murder. ; 

3. slang. A card. a. A visiting-card. b. A 
playing-card; also, playing-cards collectively. ce. 
A railway-ticket. 

a, 1837 T. Hook Fact Bragi, They lodge their pasteboard 
and away they go. 1849 VHackrray Pendennis xxxvi, 
‘We shall only have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur’, He 
used the word ‘ pastcboards', having heard it from some of 
the ingenious youth of the aohility about town, and as a 
modern phrase suited to Pen's teader years. ag *j. 5. 
Wuster’ Jlrs. Bob (1891) 70 The unutterable fag of payiag 
calls and leaving eae 

b. 1859 THackrray W/rgin. xv, Three honours in their 
hand, and soine good court cards,. hour after hour..delight- 
fully..spent over the pasteboard. 1896 Farjgon Betrayal 
gf. Fordham wt, 277 Um that neat with the pasteboards. 
T can snaffle ‘em any way Y want. 

c@. 1901 Daily Chron.11 Nov. 5/2 Season ticket holders 
may Bat travel indefinitely without producing their ‘ paste- 

oards '. 

II. 4. Cookery. (Usually with hyphen.) A 
board on which paste or dough is ralled out for 
making pastry, ete. (Cf. Boarp 5d. 2.) 

1858 Simstonns Dict. Trade, Paste-board, a wooden hoard 
on which dough is rolled out for pastry. 1888 Mrs. Beetox 
Bk, Househ. Managem. § 1674 Make the paste, using a very 
clean pasteboard and rolling-pin. 1894 A. RoBERTSON 
Nuggets 51 She dropped the rolliag-pin on the paste-board. 

5. The board used by a paper-hanger in cutting 
and pasting wall-paper. 

igor ¥. Black's Curp. & Butld., Home Handicr. 41 The 
lengths of paper should be laid..on the pasteboard supported 
by the trestles. 

B. attrib. (or as adj.) Made of pasteboard. 

1599 B. Jonsox Cynthia's Rev. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 76/2 As 
if we practised in a paste-board case. 1641 Mitton Reform, 
tt, Wks. (1851) 42 ‘To blow them down like a past-hord 
Honse built of Court-Cards. 1668 Wooo Life Mar. (O. FI. S.) 
II. 31 Bound with a past-hoard cover and vellum over it. 
1707 Mortara #/usd. (3721) 1. 290 Put them into a Paste- 
board Box. 1885 J. K. Jnrome On the Stage xii. 105 The 
pantomime was still running, and Mat played a demon with 
a pasteboard head. : ; 

b. fg. Unsubstantial; unreal, counterfeit, sham. 

1659 Torrtano, Signére Carténe,a pastboard Lord,a Lord 
of Clouts. 1764 Gotosm. 7reav, 150 The pasteboard triumph 
and the cavaleade. 1898 Wyxnuam Poems Shaks. p. xx, 
The alarums and excursions of these paste-board hostilities, 

C. Comb., as pasteboard-cutter, -maker; paste- 
board-like, -looking adjs.; pasteboard-wasp, a 
species of wasp which makes a nest resembling 
pasteboard (cf. pafer-wasp). 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1636/1 *Pasteboard-cutier,. for 
poar"s and cutting pasteboard strips employed for making 

oxes. 1662 GerBirr Princifies 18 Nor are the wooden 
Shutters such *Pastboard-like thiags, as are .. put on the.. 
London.. Houses. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 
The Ageacy..wasa large *pasteboard-looking house. 1669- 
96 Avarey Lives, Cavendish (1898) 1. 153 His wile..sold this 
incomparable collection ..to the *past-board makers for 
wast paper. 1864-53 Woop Honres without H. xiv. (1868) 
259 The nest..of the *Pasteboard Wasp (CAartergus 
nidulans). 

Hence Pa'steboardy a. (z01ce-wd.) 

31878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 574/2 The construction is of the 
thinnest, most pasteboardy kind. 

Pastec, var. PASTEQUE Ods,, water-melon. 

Pastee, obs, form of Pasty sé, 

Paste-ege, corrupt. of pasch-ege: see Pascn sd. 3. 

Pastel! (paystél). Also 6 -all [a F. 
pastel (1810 in Hatz.-Darm.), a, Pr. pastel, It. 
pastello ‘woad to dye blew with’ (Florio); dim. 
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from fasta paste; ‘the name having been applied 
first to the colouring matter obtained by reducing 
to a paste the twigs of the plant, then to the plant 
itself’ (Ilatz.-Darm.). 

OF. had gaste? in the senses ‘ paste, plaster, cake’, etc.] 

The plant Woad, /saézs ¢znctoria; also, the blue 
dye obtained from it. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. xlvi. 66 This herhe is calted ..in 
English Woad, or Pastel: in French Guesde or Pasted: in 
Spanish also Paste?: in Italian Guado. 1696 Pituirs 
(ed. 5), Pastel, otherwise called Woad... Tt is of great use 
among the Dyers. 1783, Justamonn tr. Raynal’s Hist, 
fudies V1. 13 \adigo, when mixed with pastel,.. readered 
the colours .. more lasting. 1838 T. Tuomson Chent. Org. 
Bodies 382 Thus prepared, pastel has a yellow or eae 
yellow colour. 

b. Cond, Pastel-vat: see quots. 

1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies Ae To prepare the 
pastel vat, 4 parts of indigo, 50 parts of pastel, 2 parts of 
madder, and 2 parts of potash are employed. 1875 Kxicur 
Dict. Mech. 1636/1 Pastel,..woad. 11 gives its name to the 
vat in which pastel and indizo are used, the pasted-cat. 

Pastel? (pz'stél). Also 7-9 -il, (9 error. 
-elle). [a. F. paste? (1676 in [Matz.-Darm.), ad. 
It. pastello: sce Pasten},] 

1. A kind of dry paste made by grinding pig- 
ments and componnding them with gum-water, 
used as a crayon or for making crayons. /7 pastel, 
drawn with pastels: cf. Crayon sé. 1 b, 

1662 Everyx Chalogr. v. Misc. Writ, (2805) 314 Rubbing 
in the shades with pastills and dry compositions. 1688 
R. Hotme Armory ut. 144/2 Pastils are rouls of Plaster or 
Clay..to draw withal. 1696 in Pumuirs (ed. 5). 3727-41 
Cuampers Cyel., Pasti?, or Pastel,..a sort of paste made of 
several colours, ground up with gam-water, either together 
or separately; in order to make crayons to paint with oa 
vaper, or parchment. 1735 Diet. Polygraph. s.v., Also the 
erayons themselves, are call'd pastils. 3859 Guttick & 
Temes Paint, 316 Coloured crayons, or pastels, are made by 
the mixture of colour with a colourless base. 1866 Geo. 
Euior F, /7o/é i, Portraits in pastel of pearly-skianed ladies 
with hair-powder. 5 

2. A drawing in pastel; also, the art of drawing 


with pastels. 

1853 Tuackeray Neecomes |xiii, What awfully bad pastels 
there were on the walls! 1882 HamErTon Graphie Arts 
xviii. 152 The principle of pastel is that the colours, when on 
the paper, are in a state of dry powder, most of which is 
slightly adherent. 1884 Cenésery Mag. X XIX. 205 It is a 
question among artists .. whether pastel should be called a 
process of drawing or of painting. 1893 F. Apams New 
Egypt 154 Iwo charming portraits, .. two pastels standiag 
in all he piquant incompleteness of a rapid reality. 

b. transf. to a kind of literary sketch. 

31893 Critic( U.S.) 22 Apr. 249/12 The French pastel is really 
a Hite study (without a very definite beginning or end) of a 
trifling topic which lacks complexity, and needs little more 
than a very moderate space. i , 

3. Applicd to certain soft tints of dress-material; 


usually a¢értd. 

1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 7/7 The soft, wraith-like tints.. 
are pow in fashion again. ihe modern aame for them is 
‘pastels',..for these soft, half-faded tones bear the same 
relation to real colours as pastels do to oil-paintings. /éid. 
4 Nov. 7:6 Pastel hlue or pink, hydrangea hlue or pastel 
green. 1899 Hest. Gaz.g Mar. 3/1 A gown in the new 
pale blue we call pastel. x900 /dfa. 8 Mar. 3/2 Pastel tones 
are ubiquitous in both silks and woollens, _ F 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastel painter, picture; 
pastel-like adj. (See also 3.) 

1884 Century Mag. XXX. 207/1 The pastel painters of 
to-day. 1889 Pai? Mal/ G, 15 Oct. 2/3 Hts‘ Leisure Hour’ 
is very decorative and pastel-like. 1900 Westm, Gaz. 10 Feb. 
3/1. The strongest hues of the pastel-box. 

Hence Pa:stelletee'r (vonce-zd.) (after Pamph- 
leteer}, a writer of literary pastels (2 b); Parstel- 
ling, the production of pastel-pictures. 

1893 Critie (U.S.) 22 Apr. 249/: Mr. Harrison S, Morris, 
who has given to Arcadia..a neat parody-burlesque of the 
pastel, adds a few pungent sentences upon it... He calls it 
Ollendorfians; and the ‘ pastelleteer’ the seeker after ‘odd 
similitudes’. 1899 Daily News 1 Aug.6/4 The Artistic Ghost 
moves in higher circles than those of pavement pastelling. 

+ Pastela'de. Ofs. Also pystelade, pete- 
lade. [app. repr. an OF, *fastellade, deriv. of 
OF. pastel paste, cte., or pastelle a dish: see 
Pastenl,] A dish in old cookery. 

€ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 39 Spaulde de Motoun, Capoun 
Rostyd, Pastelade. /did. 62 Pysteladechaud. Pystelade 
fryid. .. Petelade Fryid. 

astelar, -ler(e, variants of Paster. 

Pastellist, pastelist (px'stélist). [f. Pas- 
TEL? + -Ist: in mod.l*. pastelliste.}] An artist 
who works with pastels or colonred crayons. 

31881 Times 9 Feb. 4/1 Mr. Whistler..succeeds in combin- 
ing something of the brilliancy and purity of the pastellist 
with the general effect. .of the oil and water-colour painter. 
1888 Academy 3 Nov. 294/2 M. Machard, who may be 
accounted the Rubens of the French Society of Pastelists, 
31889 Pall Afal? G. 18 July 6/1 The Shah has become quite 
n pavement favourite. The open air parle has taken 
him up and is doing a roaring trade in the last novelty. 

Pastemaker: see Paste sé. 8, Pasty sé. c. 

Pastemps, var. Passe-TEMpPs Os, = PASTIME $6. 

| Pasteque. Oés. Also 6-7 pateque, 7 pas- 
tique, -aique,9 pastec. [a. F. pastdgue (paste’k), 
+ pategue (1512 in [atz.-Darm., 1610-79, Pyrard 
de Laval in Yule) = Pg. fateca, Sp. albudeca, badea, 


ad. Arab. ssxqedl a/-taifikha, vulgar form of 
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-bittikha; cf. Heb. mais dbattiakh, Syt. suh® 
pattikh (Numbers xi. 5).] The Water-melon. 

1g85 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy, 1. xviii. 21 Ther 
grow good Melons, Raues, and pateques. 1660 F, Brooxr 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 A little kernell..like that of a 
Pastique, or Pumpion. 1677 J. P. tr. Tavernier's Trav. 
(1684) 11. 80 There are also Mateques, or Water-Melons in 
abundance, tr. Du ATont's Voy. Levant 131 The 
Pastaigue is a Fruit very much resembling a Citrul, but 
not quite so big. .."There are two sorts of it, one red and the 
other white. 1826 [J. R. Best] 4 Vrs. France 321 Melons 
and pastecs, or water-melons. 

Paster (péstaz). [f. Pasre a. + -ER1.] 

1. One who pastes : see PAsTE v. 

1737 J. Cuampertayng S?. Gt. Brit, 1. 1, 86 Three 
Paisters for fixing on the said Labels, at so/. per ann. each, 
1885 Ann. Rep. Camb, Univ, Libr, Syedeae 2 The wages 
of R. F_, Senior Paster, were raised from 38s. to£2a week. 

2. U.S. (See quot. 1888.) 

1888 Bayce Amer. Commnw. I. 1. Ixvi. 494 Small slips of 
pee gummed at the back. .are called ‘ pasters’ or ‘stickers’, 

ecause the independent voter pastes them over the name 
or names. .he objects to on the ticket which he is about to 

lace ia the box. 1889 Cofwmbus (Ohio) Disp. 19 Sept., 
ersons may paste slips over names, providiag the names so 
substituted by pasters are printed or written in red iak. 

Paster, obs. form of Pasture. 

+ Pa‘sterer. Oés. Also 6 paistrer, paisterer. 
[f. pasterze, Pastry + -ER1: cf. fripperer.] A 
pastry-cook, confectioner. 

1552 Hucoet, Paistrer, cerag?us. 15867. B, La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad, (1389) 193 Sobrietie. caused Alexander the Great 
to refuse those Cookes and Pnisterers which Ada Queene of 
Caria sent unto him. 1600 Surriet Countrie Fare vy. xx. 
jog The flower of meale..whereof the pasterers or cookes 
for pastrie, doe make wafers. 1660 HoweLt Lexicon, A 
pasterer, fasteleur, ou pastier, pastissier, pasticier. 

Pastern (pz‘stom), sé. Forms: 4 pastron, 
6 pastren, 7 pastrone; 6 pasto(u)rue, -tour, 
6-7 pasterne, 8 pastorn, 6- pastern. [ME. 
pastron = OF, pasturon (1530 in Palsgr.), mod.l’. 
paturon, deriv. of Ol. pasture used in sense 2, 
also a shackle or cord with which a horse is 
tethered by the pastern-joint (mod.Norman dial. 
pature clog, shackle); held by French etymologists 
to be the same word as OF. fasture, F. pdture 
PAsTuRE, transferred first to the lether of a horse 
at pasture, and then to the joint. Cf. It. paséora, 
pastota (Florio), a shackle for a horse, also a 
pastern, part of a horse’s foot (Baretti); astura 
paslure.] 

+ 1. Ashackle fixed on the foot of a horse or other 
beast at pasture, or of an unruly horse to confine 
his movements; a tether; a hobble. Oés. 

63343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 543 In 1xiiij capistris 
«.4ij parihus de pastrons [ete]. 1347-8 fia. 5. 5 Et in vj 
par. de Pastronnes novis. 1469 Ord. Dé. a lavence in 
Househ. Ord. (t790) 97 Sadelles, harnesse, .. halters, turnelles, 
pastrons, ..and all suche other. 1570 Nortu Doat’s Philos. 
(1888) 258 A tying Coller, a paire of Pastornes, and a Cranell. 
1607 Markuam Cavadé. 11, ix. 104 [Some] will..put a verie 
strong pasterne vpon one of the horses hinder feete, then 

ssing the other end of the corde thorowe the pasterne, 
ring it againe tothe saddle pommell. /4¢¢. vat. Ixxxii. ie 
Shackle gall is any sore got by wearing pasternes, shackls, 
or other fetters. 1611 Coter., Zfas, shackles, fetters, or 
pasternes for vnrulie, or vubroken horses, @ 1625 FLETCHER 
Chanees 1. ix, Ye found an easie foole that let you get it [a 
child); Sh’ had belter have worne pasterns, [1824 Barettr 
ae Dict. (ed. 7), Pestofa,a pastern, a shackle for a 
orse. 

2. That part of a horse's foot between the fetlock 
and the hoof, corresponding in extent to the two 
pastern-bones. 

1530 Pasar. 252/2 Pastron of an horse, faséuror. Pastren, 

sturtau, @1333 Lo. Berners //uon exxx. 477 The 
foode of them that were slayae, ranne in the strettes to the 
horse pastours. 1636 Massincea Gt. Dé. Flor. m. i, Wks. 
(Ruldg.) 177/2 He treads weak in his pasterns. 1774 GoLosM. 
Net. Hist. (1862) 1. 1. i. 347 A tail which hangs down to 
the pastern, 1843 Lever Sinton vii. (1878) 43 A strong 
hackney, whose fae rib and short pastern showed his old 
Irish breeding. : i 
b. The corresponding part in other quadrupeds; 


also fransf. the human ankle. 

zgss Exen Decades 260 There are also Alces muche lyke 
vnto hartes, with..loage legges withowt any bowinge of 
theyr houx or pasternes, a@1625 Fiercner A/um, Lieut, 
1. iii, Let me sce _your legs—~she treads but low in the 
pasternes. a1700 Daypven Wife of Bath's 7. 52 Sostraight 
she walk’d, and on her pasterns high. 1845 Youatr Dog 
ii. 33 The low placing of the pastern, 

3. =Pastcrn-bone (sce 4 b). 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pastern (talus), the ankle or 
huckle-bone of a Beasts foot. 1840 Buaixe Emcycl. Rur. 
Sports (1870) § 633 The lesser pastern or coronary hone .. 
receives the great pastern below, 

4, attrib. and Contb., as pastern artery; pastern- 
deep adv., so deep as to cover the pasterns; pas- 
tern-joint, the joint or articulation between the 
cannon-bone and the great pastern-bone. 

168a Lond. Gaz, No. 1747/4 A black Gelding, .. standeth 
cripled with his pastern joynts. 1846 J. Baxtea Lrdy, 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 451 There is a dryness of the hoof, 
throbbing of the pastern arteries, 1863 Miss Braovon 
¥. Marchmont 11. vi. 135 Pools of water throngh which the 
wretched animals floundered pastern-deep. 

b. Pastern-bone, each of the two bones (#fper 
or great, and lower or small p.) between the 
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cannon-hone and the coffin-bone, being the first 


and second phalanges of the foot of a horse. 

1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 351 The Once .. hath that which 
samewhat resembles a pasterne bone, 1726 Pore Odyss. 
xx. 367 Where to the pastern-bone..The well-horn’d font 
indissolubly join'd. 1855 Hotpen //u2. Ostevt, 170 The three 
joints of this finger answer to those called ‘great eeern 
bone’, ‘tittle pastern bone ’, and ‘coffin bone’ in the horse. 

fience + Pa‘stern v.: see quot.; Pa‘sterned a. 
[-ED “}, furnished with or having pasterns: in para- 
synthetic compounds, as shart-, thick-pasterned, 

1598 Fiorio, Pastoiare, to fetter, to clog, to shackle, to 
pastern, to giue. 1614 Marktiam Cheap usb, 1, i (1668) 2 
Short pastern‘d, strong joynted, 1898 Miss Voxcr Founded 
on Paper xxi, Poor broken-kneed, thick-pasterned Jack [an 
old horse]. 

Pastery, ohs. form of Pastry. 

+ Pasteth. O¢s. Also pastyth, pasthethe. 
[perb. an alteration of OF. pasté, mod.F. pdtd, 
Pasty: cf. dounteth, dainteth, ete.] = Pasty sh, 

crq25 Voce. in Wr.-Wiileker 661/22 J/fc pastillus, .. 
pastyth. 1483 Cath, Aug? 271/1 A Pasteth, pastellis. 

Pasteur (pastér), 7 [From the name of the 
French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-95).] ¢vazs. 
= PASTEURIZE 1. 

1892 Chambers’ Encycl. X. 685 This effect of time may .. 
be imitated by art—by Pasteuring the wine. 

Pasteurian (pastéridn), 2. [See prec. and 
-IaN.) Of or belonging to Pasteur. 

1888 Scott. Leader 23 Aug. 4 ‘The latest extension of the 
Pastenrian system. 1898 P. Wasseon Trop. Diseases vii. 
138 Protective inoculations..prepared on the Pasteurian 
system of attenuation. ; 

Pasteurism (pa‘stériz’m). [f. the surname 
Pasteur (see above) + -1su.] A method of treat- 
ment, devised by Pasteur for preventing or curing 
certain diseases, esp. hydrophobia, by successive 
inoculations with attenuated virus gradually in- 
creasing in amount. 

1883 J. H. Crarke (title) Physiological Fallacies. The 
Millennium of Pasteurism. 1894 Canon Witnerrorce in 
Westm, Gaz. 2 Feb. 2/1, € do not believe in Pasteurism. 
On the contrary, ! think it isthe greatest delnsion of the age. 


Pasteurize (pa'stéraiz), v. [f. as pree. +-12E.] 
1. trans. To sterilize by Pasteur’s method; to 
prevent or arrest fermentation in (milk, wine, etc.) 
by exposure to a high temperature so as to destroy 


contained microbes or germs. 

1881 Phariaceut. Jrni. 29 Oct. 358 Beer. . previously 
* pasteurized ‘—and exposed to direct sunlight. .. At the end 
of three weeks the non-pasteurized heer .. commenced to 
tose its clearness: but the pasteurized sample remained 
quite bright, 1896 19¢4 Cex. Sept. 458 Cream should be 
pastenrised before being sent out from the dairy. 

2. To treat by the method of PasreuRtsM. 

1886- [implied in Pastevrtzation: see below]. 

Hence Pa-ateurized f//.a.; Paateuriza‘tion, the 
action or process of Pasteurizing (in sense 1 or 2); 


Pa‘steurizer, an apparatus for Pasteurizing milk. 

1885 Tintes 21 Oct. 446 Hydrophobia mortality fluctuates 
widely, .. What value then for or against Pasteurization can 
attach to the returns of a single year? 1895 Westin. Gaz. 
go Sept. 1/3 ‘The Pastenrisation of beer has.. become a 
phrase. 1897 JVeibourne Argus 2 Mar. 6/7 The pasteuriser 
is a circular tank of tin into which the milk is received. 

Pastey(e, obs. form of Pasty sé. 
| Pasticcio (pasté‘tt{o). [It. pasticeio ‘any 
manner of pastie or pye’ (Florio), in med.L. paséi- 
cium, deriv, of Com, Romanic fasta Paste.] A 
medley of various ingredients; a hotchpotch, 
farrago, jumble; sfec. a. An opera, cantata, or 
other composition, made up of various pieces from 
different authors or sources, a pot-pourri; b. A 
picture or design made up of fragments pieced 
together or copied with modification from an 
original, or in professed imitation of the style of 
another artist ; also, the style of such a picture, ete. 

[1706 Art of Paint. (1744) 67 Those pictures that are 
neither originals nor copies, which the [Italians call Pusticé 
.. because as the several things that season a pasty are 
reduc'd to one taste, so counterfeits that compose a fastict 
tend only to effeet one trutb.] 1752 HH. Warro.e Lert. fo 
Mann 1 Nov., Our operas begin to-morrow with a pasticcio, 
full of most of my favourite songs. 1785 R. CumBertano 
Natural Son i.i. 7 What a pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and 
ribbons go to compound that multifarions thing, a well- 
dress'd woman, 1787 P, Beckroro Left. ftaly (1805) 1. 7 
My Letters will be a pastiecio, a mere hotch potch. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Jfusie 11. 668 Pasticcio. .. 
A species of Lyric Drama, composed of Airs, Duets, and 
other movements, selected from different Operas, and grouped 
together..in such a manner as to provide a mixed audience 
with the greatest possible number of favourite Airs in 
succession, 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 11 May 340/2 His eee 
or remembrance, rather, of Ronsard, is fairly delightfut, 

| Pastiche (past:*f). [F. ad. It. pasticc’a: see 
prec.] = prec. 

1878 Swinnurne Poems §& Ball. Ser. tt, 129 (title) Pastiche. 
1892 Vation (N.Y.) 24 Nov. 396/2 Mr. poe Ome is not 
accused..of plagiarism, but of pastiche, which is a very 
different thing. 1899 E. Gosse Life Donne 1. 62 It was 
teft to his [Donne's] Caroline disciples to introduce..a trick 
of pastiche, an alloy of literary pretence, 1902 IWesto. 
Gaz. 22 Nov, 3/1 It is an extraordinarily clever and un- 
abashed lightning-pastiche of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence. 

Also 


Pastil, pastiHe (pz"stil, pestil). sé. 
7 pasteel, 7~8 pastill, 8 pastel, 8-9 pastile. 
Vou. VII. 
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[a. F. pastide (1561 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
pastillus, -ttme a little loaf or roll of bread, a round 
lozenge, a troche, esp. an aromatic lozenge: a 
word of dim. form of which the primitive is 
uncertain, but which in Romanic was app. asso- 
ciated with faséa Paste; ef. Il. pasddlle ‘little 
pasties, pastelets, chewets’ (Florio 1611); Sp. 
pastillas ‘kindes of mixtures or pastes for to per- 
fume withal ’ (Minshen 1599).] 

1. A small roll of aromatic paste prepared to be 
burnt as a perfume, now ¢sp, as a fumigator, 
deodorizcr, or disinfectant. 

[1616 B. oe Deut! an Ass w. iv, To know how to 
make Pastillos of the Dutchesse of Braganza, Coquettas.] 
1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Magic vi. ii. 179 Artificers call those 
pellets which are made of the salts, and the forenamed 
powder and water, Pastils. x Suapweun la, Higet un, 
Ple get some Pasteels and stiffen my Whiskers. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn, 1, fastitls, are Odoriferous Tablets, or 
‘Vrochisks made up of Perfumes or Odorous Bodies, with 
Mueilage of Gum Tragacanth. 171g tr. C"fess 4)" Aunoy's 
Wks. 422 Certain Spanish Pastils spread a fragrant Odour 
round the Room. 1835 Mrs. Carivin Leff, 1.19 Burning 
pastilles before a statne of Jupiter. 1897 Addbuel's Sys! 
Med. IV. 791 Pastilles of benzoic acid or of the chloride of 
ammonium are also of service. 


2. A kind of sugared confection of a rounded flat 


shape (often medicated); a troche, lozenge. 

@ 1648 Dicny Closet Open. (1677) 104 Put into the sack 
some ambergreece or ambered-sugar or Pastils. @ 3691 
Bovitr Hist. Air (1692) 205 Divers pastils or lozanges that 
he was wont to carry in hts pockets. 1706 Punuirs s. v., 
Among Confectioners, Pastils are a kind of perfum'd Sugar- 

aste of several Colours, ..as Apricot-Pastils, Cinnamon- 

astils, Orange-flower. Pastils, etc, 1888 F. Anstey Black 
Povdtle ete., Sugar Prince 47 Rows ¢f glass jars, containing 
pastilles and jujubes of every colour, shape, and Havour. 

3. = Pasten? J, q.v. 

4. A paper tube containing the composition 
which, when igaited, causes a pinwheel or similar 
firework to rotate. In recent Dicts. 


5. attrib. and Comé, 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. ix. 95 His pastile-burning 
dragons. 1835 Winuis Penciilings Ut. xiv. 58 Incense-wood 
for my pastille lamp. 1853 Miss E. S. Suerrarn CA. 
Auchester j. 1875) 7 Vhe brenze pastille-box, 1884 Kier 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pastille Paper, paper prepared with 
an odoriferous composition, : 

Hence Pastil, pastille @. ¢rans., to fumigate 
with pastils. 

1846 in WorcesTER (citing Q. Rev). 

t+ Pasti-licate, v. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. *pasttl- 
lictre, inferred from fastillicans of globular shape.] 


(See quot.) Hence f Pastilica'tion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pastilicate (pastilico', to make in 
form of little round Balls, to minister Pills. 1658 Pritites, 
Pastilication, a making any thing into the form of a pill or 
round ball. 


Pastime (pa’staim), s+, Forms: 5 pase tyme, 
5-6 passe tyme, 6 passe-tyme (past-tyme, paste- 
-time, past-time), 6-7 passe-time, 7 pas-time, 
7-9 pass-time; 5- pastime (5-6 passetyme, 
passetime, pastyme). [f. Pass v. + Time: ia 
sense I, tr. F. passe-temps: see PASTANCE. Sense 2 
may be an independent formation.) 

1. gex. That which serves to pass the time agree- 
ably; recreation, diversion, entertainment, amuse- 
ment, sport; occas. + oceupation (ods.). (No f/.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 43 The fayr pase-tyme that the 
taketherat. rq491 — Mrtas Paty. (W. de W. 1495) 1. ti. 104 ta 
[They] came thyder euery daye in maner of passe tyme, 
1526 ‘Tinoate //ed. xiii. g Which have not proffeted them 
that have had their pastyme in them. "572 Nottinghaz 
Rec. VW. 139 For pastyme in beyttyng of a bulle. 1635 
Quarres Eyibl. 1. x. (1718) 41 Brave pastime, readers, to 
consume that day, Which without pastime flies too swift 
— 1709 Avpison Tatler No. 119 #2 Huge Leviathans 
..take their Pastime as in an Ocean. 1870 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 746 On the road, seemingly by way of 
pastime, he ravages Gaut. 

b, With @ and pé.: A specific form of diversion 


or amusement; a recreation; a sport, a game. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardya xxiii. 76 Toure cne and 
behourdyng are my passe tyme. 1513 Brapsuaw St, Werburge 
i, 1052 The elder prynce..Vsed hankynge, huntynge, for a 
past-tyme. 1562 Rowsotuum Playe Cheasts « iij b, Thesame 
game being a pastime wtout alt tediousnes, nralice, ..gyle, 
or deceit, 1634 Minton Comms 121 The Wood-Nymphs 
deckt with Daisies trim, Their merry wakes and pastimes 
keep. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) J. 11. 204 He conld 
not go to bowls or any other pastime. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. 1. i, The sports and pastimes of the inhabitants, 

+2. A passing or elapsing of time; a space of 
time; an interval between two points of time. Oéds. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vu. 645 In whiche passetyme the 
kynge sent..vato the forenamed John and hym by many 
meanys instaunsyd to lene the company of the lordys. /did. 
666 In the whiche passctyme dyed innumerable people in 
thesayd cytie. 1529 Rastett (tte) The pastyme of people. 
The Cronyeles of dyuers realmys and most specyally of the 
realme of Englond. /érd. (1811) 161 In this pastyme [/.¢. 
during this campaign] dyed Geffrey Plantagenet. [1875 
Parisu Sussex Gloss., Passtinte, time passed.] 

3. attrib, as pastime-ground, -reading, -student. 

1843 Lyrron Last Bar.iu. iv, The stranger of the pastime- 
ground was before her, 1902 Daily Chron. 22 jam 7/2 No 
sensible person in search of pastime-reading will waste time 
and attention upon the ponderous problem-novels, 
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Pa‘stime, v. Now rare. {f. pree. sb.] 

+1. cxir. To pass onc’s time pleasantly; to take 
one’s pleasure ; to divert, entertain, or amuse one- 
self; to play. Ods. 

1§23 J." Drunkardes title-p., Storyes ryght plesaunte and 
frutefull for all parsones for topastyme with, 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arh. 25 They pastyme in theyr prelacies with 
galaunte gentlemen. 1567 MarLer Gr. Forest 2 The Cat.. 
yseth to pastime or play with the Mouse ere she deuoureth 
hir, 1592 Kp Sod & /'er's, 1, ii, 6 When did Perseda pastime 
in the streetes, But her Erastus ouer-eied her sporte? 

tb. trans. To divert, amuse. Ods. 

1577 HTANMER Ane. Feel, fist, (1663) 162 Ue heing.. linked 
with malefactors to pastime and sport the people. 1879 
Tomson Cadeiu's Serum. Tim, 324/1 Then must they goe to 
play & pastime them schies 

2. trans. ‘nonce-wse.) To make a diversion of, 
to amuse ones. If with, to find amusement in. 

1860 J. A. Anexanpenr Gusp. of Fesus iv. 50 The man 
who pastimes Christ and His religion, who allows the Church 
a place among his suurecs of aintisement. may imagine that 
he really respects religion. 

lence + Pa‘stiming <//. sd. and ffl. a.; also 
+ Pastimer, one given up to pastimes, one 
engaged in sport. 

1573-80 Barer cide. P 179 Pastiming, or sporting,. .eshate- 
meat, 1580 Uotrysaxp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Esbatentent, 
pastiming. 1606 Birnin Aird-Surial/ Yed., In all cam- 
pestrial prowes and pas-tyming exploits. 1608 Sir J. 
Harincton Nage at. (1804) 1. 382 Some idle pastimers 
did diverte themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde. 

+ Pastina-ceous,@. Obs. rare. [f. 1. fastindca 
parsnip + -Eovs.] Of the nature of or akin to the 
parsnip. 

1657 Tomutxson Renou's Disf. 246 Vts root is carnous..of 
a pastinaceous sapour. ; e 

astinacine (pestinéisaia’. Chem. Ef. L. 
pastindca parsnip + -INE 5.) The name given by 
Wittstein to a volatile alkaloid distilled from the 
seeds of the parsnijy; also found in the root of the 
broad-leaved water-parsnip (Siem latifolium). 

1866-97 Watts Dict. Che. 1V i357. 1881 /Aid. 3rd Suppl. 


1497. ; ; 

+ Pa'stinate, f//.4. Obs. [ad. 1. pastindt-us. 
pa. pple. of pastindre to dig: see PastTixE 7.] 
Of land: Dug, prepared for planting. 

¢1g20 Pallad. on Jfush. wt. 59 ‘This mon ck al thy soyles 
pastynate With wynes wold be filde. /4éd, tv. 177 Now 
melon seed..is sette In places wel ywrought or pastynate, 

So +Parstinate uv. frans., to dig. loosen by 
digging;  Pa‘stinated /f/.a., dug, delved ; 
+ Pastina‘tion [ad. L. pastendtion-em], digging. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. wt. 130 In thi pastinated lond. 
1623 Cocxrrram u, To Delue, Jastinatfe. A Deluing, 
Pastination. 1656 Buouxr Glosscgr, Mastinatc, to delve or 
dig ina Garden. 1708 Kersey, Vastination (in d/ushandiy), 
the opening, breaking fine, and laying loose of earth in order 
to be planted. 72x in Baiwev. 1745 ts. Coftorella’s Hob. 
nt. xvi, The pastinated ground is proper for planting, when 
it is a little moist. ; 

+ Pa:stine, sé. Obs. rare, [ad. L. pastintm 
a two-pronged dibble; the digging and trenching 
of ground; also #2, ground so prepared (Palla- 
dius 4th ¢.).] Ground prepared for planting by 
digging and trenching. 

1420 Pallad. on Jtush. wt. 429 This none in places tem- 
porate, oline In pastine or in tables brynkessetie. | /3if. xu. 
86 Now ther is hoot..The pechis boon in pastyne is to sette. 

+ Pa‘stine, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pastin-are 
to prepare ground (for planting) by digging and 
trenching (Pliny, Columella).] ¢vazs. a. To dig 
and trench (gronnd) for planting, ete. b. To 
Hence + Pa stining vA/. sh. 
foote or iiij in wise of pastinyng, That hit may in hit silf 
his moystour kepe. £ 


Pastiness (pastinés). [f Pasty a. + -NEss.] 
Pasty quality, condition, or consistence, 

1608 Torse.. Serpents (1658) 783 Insnarled with the bind- 
ing pastinesse, and tenacious glewish substance of the Web. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se., Cheit, 433 They. assume 
the condition of intermediate pastiness. 1872 Echo 4 Oct. 6 
Their diamonds were conspicuous by their pastiness, 

Pasting (perstiy’, v4/ sé [f. Paste v. + 
-InG!.] The action of the verb Paste. 

1. Sucking or fastening with paste. Also atfrid. 

1896 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 271 For making a new borde, 
and pusting on of the table of Consanguinitie and Affinitie 
set up in the church, iiijd. 1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. v. 
xii, 63 Allow..more than 3 diameters for the pasting. 1871 
G. Macpoxato Wf Cua. 1. vii. 47 There [ carried on 
my pasting operations. 1882 Cautreito & Sawarp Pict, 
Needlework, Pasting Lace, a narrow kind of Coach Lace, 
used to conceal rows of tacks. 1883 Goole Weekly Times 
14 Sept. 5/2 A patent paper pasting machine. 

2. The process of reducing to a paste. 

1884 Watt Soap-making v. 42 Well-prepared soft soda .. 
is employed to produce the pasting in the first operation. 

3. slang. A beating, a basting. 

185 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1.415 He..gave me a regular 
Pasting. | 

Pastique, var. PaAsTEQUE Oés., water-melon. 

Pastisar, var. PaTisser Oés., pastry-cook. 

+ Pa:stle. Obs. rare. foommant or altcred form 


of pastour, Pastern. (Cf. Pestie.)] = ee 


PASTLER. 


1sg2_ Exyor, Asfragalus,..the pastle bone in a heast. 
1611 Coicr., Clappouantere, the huckle, pastle, or pasterne, 
bone of a beast. 

;+Pa‘stler. Oés. Forms; 4-5 pasteler(o, 5 
pastlere, -iller, 6 pastlar, pastelar, paistler, 6-7 
pastler. [ME. and AF. pasteler = OF. fasiellier, 
pastiler (Godel.), Sp. pastefero ‘a man that maketh 
pies or pasties’ (Minsheu 1599), in med.L. fasti/- 
farius; f, OF. pasée? little pie, pasty. 

OF. gastel was cognate with Sp. Jaste/ ‘a little pie made 
of small meat’ (Minsheu), It. pasted/o, in pl. pastedli, -egli 
‘fine little pasties or paste-meates, tartes, pyes’ (Florio); 
all :—L, pastit/us (see Pastee', Pastit), but in sense asso- 
ciated with Com, Romanic fasta paste.] 

A maker of pastry; a pastry-cook ; a baker. 

1390-1 Earl Derty's Exp. (Camd.) 64 Pro xliij shephell 
farine fruamenti..emptis..de Hankyn Edeyne, pasteler, pro 
diuersis pastelleriis in domo suo factis. c1gz0 Liter Coco- 
rut (1862) 1 Pasteler. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 5442 
Charyte gan neyhen ner, And wolde be-come a pasteler,.. 
Off that flour to make her bred. ¢ 1440 Promp. Pare. 385/2 
Pastlere,. .pastil/arius. 1530 PatsGr. 252/2 Pastler that 
baketh, Jastister. 1552 Hvvoet, Paistler, or maker of fyne 
paist, dudeiarius, 1598 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 82 Cookes ar 
Pastelars for the more partin Thames streete. 1657 HowELt 
Londinog, 307 Which Cooks (or Pastlers) were admitted to 
be a Company. 

Past-master, past master (pa'st,mavstau). 

1. One who has filled the office of ‘ master’ in a 
guild, civic company, freemasons’ lodge, club, etc. 

1762 Key to Free-Atasonry (1785) 7 (?’lan) Past-Master, 
with the Sun and Compasses, and a String of Cords. 1785 
Laws Soc. Royal Arch Masons 1§ ‘Vhat the three Prin- 
cipals, and all Past-masters are stiled, sost excellent, 
1858 Stusionps Dict. Frade, Past-master, ane who has 
been master of a civic company, or has filled the chair of 
freemason’s lodge. /'astentasier's Yewel, a freemason's 
honorary distinction or decoration, warn .. by one who has 
filled the master’s chair. 1874 Fraser's Mag. 245 Past- 
master of the Alpine Cluh. F 

2. One who is thoroughly proficient or has ripe 
experience in any subject or sphere of action; a 
thorough ‘master’ (of a subject). Const. 7x, of 

App. this use has arisen partly in allusion to the efficiency 
which results from having passed through such an office as 
that of master of a freemasons' lodge, etc.; sometimes it 
alludes to the efficiency resulting fron having ‘ passed ' the 
necessary training or examination to qualify as ‘master 'in 
any art, science, or occupation; sce also PasseD-MASTER. 

1868 [implied in Past-mistRess) 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Wuée. 1. xiv, 149 He was Past-Master, Right Worship- 
ful Grand, #r2ee Vendradle, in every kind of vice. 1882 
H.C. Merivare Fancit of &. 1. 42 He was a past master 
in the art. 1890 Sfectator 13 Sept. 334 .\ past-master of 
electioneering tactics, 1892 E. Reeves /omeward Bound 
46 They are past masters in extras at some of the largest 
hotels. 1894 Lo. Wonsetey Life Marlborough VU. li. 117 
Marlborough was a ‘ Past-Master’ in fluency of speech. 

Pa‘st-mi:stress. [After prec.] A woman 
well skilled in some accomplishment or study, 

1868 Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fr, (ed. Tauchn.) LU. vi. 90 
The lovely proprietress. .was past-mistress in the art. | 1892 
Athenzum 23 July 129/t Her portrayal of Grimalkin in his 
fiercer mood proves her a past-mistress of cat character. 

Pa‘stness, rare. [f. Past ffl. a. + -NESS.] 
The state or condition of heing past. 

1829 Jas. Mie Hum, Mund (1869) LU. 119 To our con. 
clusion, that ‘ Time’ is the equivalent of Pastness, Present- 
ness, and Futureness, combined, it may he objected, that the 
word ‘ Time * js applicahle to ali three cases. 1873 WHITNEY 
Orient, Stud, 260 He will thus at a blow..reduce to a state 
of irretricvable pastness, a host of.. philosophical systems, 

Pastophor (pz'stdfg!), || pastophorus 
(peste fords). Archeol. [a. F. pastopaore, ad. 
LL. paslophor-us, pl. -phori, a, Gr, naarogdpos, f. 
naards a shrine, + -pdpos carrying. More usually 
in L. form.] One of the order of priests who 
carried shrines of the gods in procession, as fre- 
quently represented in Egyptian art. 

1658 Punuirs, Pastophories, (Greek) the most honourable 
order of Priests among the Egyptians. 1706 ~ (ed. Kersey), 
Pastophori, certain Priests, whose Business it was, at solemn 
Festivals, to carry the Shrine of the Deity. 1753-97 Ise 
below], 1891 tr. De La Saussaye's Hist. Se. Relig, 437 
Singers, pastophores, hierodules and others. 

So || Pastophovrium [L., a. Gr. wagropépoy or 
nactopopeiov], the apartment of the pastophori 
in the temples of the gods; applied to a similar 
division of the Temple at Jerusalem (LXX, Jer. 
xlii. 4). Hence, Each of the two apartments, one 
on each side of the bema, in ancient churches, 
retained in the Greek Church. 

1783 Cuameers Cycl. Supf., Pastophoria, in antiquity, the 
apartments near the temples where the tophort were 
lodged. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XIV. 6/1 The cells or 
apartments near the temples, where the pastophori_ lived, 
were called pastophoria, 1839 VeowrL. Anc. Brit, Ch, xii, 
(1847) 133 It has an outhuilding which accords with the 
descriptions of the ancient pastuphorium, 

Pastor (pu'star), sd. Forms: 4-7 pastour, 6 
-oure, -ure, 6- pastor. [ME. and AF. fastour, 
= OF, fastor, pastur (12th. in Littré), ad. L. 
paslor-em shepherd, lit. ‘feeder, giver of pasture’, 
agent-n. from fe:se-dre to feed, give pasture to. 
In 16th c. the ending was changed to -or after L.] 


1. A herdsman or shepherd. Now wnusual. 

1362 Lanct. 7’. 277. A. xt. 300 Pore peple as ploujmen and 
pastours of hestis. 1484 Caxton Fadler of cEsop im. i, OF 
the pastour or herdman. 1596 Fivz-Gerraey Sir F. Drake 
(«881) 19 Above the pitch of pastors rural] reede. 1609 


542 


Biste (Douay) Ezek. xxxiv. com, Pastors do lawfully 
eate of the milke of their flock. 1774 Pexnant Tour Scot. 
in 1772. 107 Flocks of sheep, attended hy little pastors. 
1885 A. H, Keane in Jrai. seh fust, XV. 225 Of 
these noinad pastors there are two classes: 1. Those who 
always stay with their herds, .. 2. Those who.. migrate to 
the coast. 

2. A shepherd of souls; one who has the spiritual 
oversight over a company or body of Christians, 
as bishop, priest, minister, etc.; sec. the minister 
in charge of a church or congregation, wilh par- 
ticular reference to the spiritual care of his ‘ flock’. 

1377 Lanai. ?. Pf. B. xv. 488 Pei wilfne} a name, To he 
pastours and preche. ¢14§0 Hottann Howlat 80 Fayne 
wald I wyte,.. Quha is fader of all foule, pastour and pape, 
1548-9 (Mar.) Be. Cour, Prayer, Catech., To snhmitte my 
selfe to all my gouernours, teachers, spirituall pastours, and 
maisters. /éid., Order. Priests, To be the messengers, the 
watchemen, the Pastours, and the stewardes of the Lorde, 
to teache, to premonisshe, to feede, and prouyde for the 
Lordes famylye. 1557 N. ‘T. (Genev.) pd, iv. 11 He..gaue 
some to be Apostles,.. and some Pastours [earlier versions 
shepherds) and ‘Veachers, 1396 Daurympce tr. Leséie's 
Hist, Scot, vit. go Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
parischone of Minto, 1627 Costn's Collect. Priv. Devot., 
Prayer Ember Weeks 336 So rule and gouerne the hearts 
and minds of thy seruants, the Bishops and Pastors of thy 
Flocke, that they may lay hands suddenly nn no man, but 
tete.]. es Mitton CA, Govt. t. iv. Wks. (1851) 112 Wherein 
.. is the office of a Prelat excellent above that of a Pastor? 
1782 Pairstey Corrupt. Chr. WI. x. 233 Each city was to 
have its own pastor, 1833 Ht. Martineau Shree Ages 1. 
36 A young Presbyterian cleraynan, the heloved pastor of 
a large congregation. 1878 KR. W. Date Lect. Preach, viii, 
224 Most of you... are to be pastors of churches, not mis- 
sionaries or evangelists. 

3. One who exercises protecting care or guidance 
over a number of people. 

€1400 tr. Secreta Sceret., Gow. Lordsh. 94 Kynge ys be 
Pastonr of Barouns. @1§29 SKELTON ‘Bh. Three Fooles 
Wks. ite 203 Romulus and Remus .. were pastours, for 
they establyshed tawes in the citie. 1605 Bacon dado 
Learn, u. xxi. §8 A Moses or a David, pastors of their 

ople. 1715-20 Pore féiad xiv, 612 His people's pastor, 

yperenor fell. 1897 Daily Vews 6 July 4/1 Two good 
‘ Unionists’ told against their pastors and masters on the 
Treasury bench. 

4, Ornith. A genus of starlings(Temminck, 1815) 
of which the species Pastor roseus (see OUZEL 2 b) 
is an occasional visitor to the British islands. 

1825 Seipy /dustr, Brit, Ornitd, 1. 94 ‘The Rose-coloured 
Pastor, the Rose-coloured Ouzel.. of different ornithologists. 
1837 Swatnson Nat. /7ist. Birds YJ. 100 In the genus 
Pastor ..the hill..is compressed. 1 R. B. Srarre 
Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. 1.26 In addition to its brilliant 
plumage, the Pastor has an enormous crest. 

5. ‘A small tropical fish (Aomeus Gronovtt) 
that lives among the tentacles of the hydrozoan 
Physalia or Portuguese man-of-war; hence called 
Portuguese man-of-war fish’ (Webster Suff/. 1902). 

6. Comd., as pastor-lrhe adj. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks, (1851) 68 The Pastorlike 
and Apostolick imitation of meeke and unlordly Discipline. 
1670 — ffist. Engin. ibid. 97 Vo the ignominy and scandail 
of thir pastorlike profession. 1851 1. ‘'avtor JVesdey (1852) 
240 The less skillful, or the less pastor-hearted, minister, 

Hence Pa‘storess, a female pastor; Pa‘stor- 
hood,a body of pastors; = PasTORATE2; Pa‘storize 
v. trans., 1o provide with a pastor or pastors ; 
Pa‘storless a., lacking a pastor; Pa‘storling, 
a feeble or incompetent pastor. 

1889 Amer, Missionary (N.V.) Mar. 7 
training is now under the direction de the *pastoress, 
Mrs. M——. 1839 Ys2es 15 July, The political frawiings 
of the dissenting *pastorbood. 1882 Guardian § July 933/3 
Difficulties of *pastorising sinall scattered bodies, a1jir 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ITI. 30 *Pastoriess the 
Flock remain’d. 1624 R. Hart tr. BS. Hall's Noak's 
Dove 7 Negligent *pastorlings..which have more heed to 
their owne ti es, than to the soules of their people. 

Pastor (pa'ste1), v. [f. prec. sb. : ef. 40 herd, 
o shepherd. | 

+1. ¢rans. To take care of (beasts) ; to shepherd. 

1987 Cuurcuyaro Worth. Wales (1876) 97 Nor heard of 
Beasts, to pastor and to feede, 

2. ‘lo take charge of (a spiritual flock) as pastor. 

1872 J. Ross Ministry of Reconcil. 47 When any church is 
pastored by a minister as his sole work. 1884 Regions 
Beyond Mar., The flock... which he lovingly pastored. 

Ilence Pa‘storing vé/. sb, and f/. a. 

1623 Attessury Serw. 5 But 1..repaire, for the Catholike 
veritie, to the Church, where the pastoring eagles are. 1894 
Kingdom (Minneapolis) 20 Apr., JEpetews given half his life 
to pastoring and preaching. 

astor, obs. form of PAsTURE. 

|| Pasto'ra, Ods. [It., Sp. pastéra, in OF. 
pastore shepherdess; fem. of pastore, pastor.) A 
shepherdess. 

1614 SHELTON Quix. 1. iv. (1620) 81 She that goes vp and 
downe these plains and hits among vs in the hahite of a 
Pastora. 1621 Lavy M, Wrotu Urania 354 The Princesse 
of Rhodes was like a Pilgrime, of Lemnos like a Pastora, 

Pastorable, variant of PasturaBLe. 

Pastorage (parst6rédz). rare. [Sve -ace.] 

+1. The function of a pastor, spiritual oversight 
or guidance. Ods. rare—'. 

1662 Petry Taxes in Tracts, etc. (1769) 2 A third branch 
of the public charge is that of the pastorage of men’s souls. 

2. A pastor’s house; a parsonage or manse. 

1883 I}. Harte Carguines Woods ii. 39 The Pitt os = 
as it was.. called, .. [was) built of brick, 1897 P, WaRuNG 


The industrial 


PASTORAL. 


Tales Old Regime 226 The Protestant chaplain in the 
pastorage. 

Pastoral (parstéril), a. and sd. Also 7 erron. 
pastural. [ad. L? pastéra/-is, f. pastor-em: see 
Pastor 56. and -aL. Cf. F. pastora/, in 12-13th c. 
pastural, Sp. fastoral, It. fastorale.| A. ady, 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to shepherds or their 
occupation; of the nature of a shepherd; relating 
to, or occupied in, the care of flocks or herds, 

1432-50 tr. ffigden (Rolls) 11. 229 Tubal exercisede firste 
musike to alleviate the tediosenes pastoralle [L. éeditewz 
pastorale). 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 43 Pastoral and rnstical 
ocenpatione. 1600 Hontann Livy 1x, xxxvi. 340 They were 
clad in pastoral weeds like heardmen. 1634 Mitton Comnus 
#5 Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 1794 Mrs. 

ADCLIFFE Afyst. Udolpho vi, Fruits, cream, and all the 
pastoral luxury his cottage afforded. 1841 ExprinsTone 
Hist. Ind. U1. 613 Inhahited by pastoral tribes, who live in 
tents. 1849 H. Sternens Bk. of Farnt (ed. 2) |. 5322/1 
Pastoral farms, devoted to sheep. 1859 Cornwatiis Vew 
World 1, 108 The Green Hills, a pastoral station, and 
twenty-five miles from Mejbourne. 

2. Of land or country: Used for pasture. Hence 
of scenery or its features: Having the simplicity or 
natural charm associated with such country, 

1790 Cowrer Mother's Pict. 53 Once we call'd the past‘rat 
house onr own. 1794 Mrs. Meas Mysi. Udolphe i, 
The pastoral Jandscapes of Guienne and Gascony. 1814 
Worpsw. arrow Visited vi, The grace of forest charms 
decayed, And pastoral melancholy. 1847 Grote Greece u. 
xxiv. IT1. 564 Epirus is essentially a pastoral country, 
1872 Jexuixson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 42 The scenery 
round Esthwaite Water is purely aoa 

3. Of literature, music, or works of art: Por- 
traying the life of shepherds or of the country; 
expressed in pastorals, 

1581 Stoxry Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 43 Isit then the Pastoralt 
Poem which is misliked? 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. Introd., 
Wks, (1847) 43/2 The Scripture... affords usa divine pastoral 
drama in the Song of Solomon, 1752 Mrs. Detany in Ly 
& Corr. (1861) ILL. 52 Pretty pastoral music. 1779-81 Oaet 
son ZL. P., PAillips Wks. 1V.193 Vhe Italians soon transferred 
Pastoral Poetry into their own language. .and all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and Damon, and 
Thestylis and Phyllis. 1860 Ruskin Mod, Paint, V. 1x. i. 198 
Pastoral, .. consisting usually of simple landscape, .. with 
figures, cattle, and domestic buildings. 1895 C. H. Herrorp 
Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Introd. 27 Drama and romance, 
dialogne and lyric, satire and epigram, had alt. .invested 
themselves in pastoral disguise. Nay, there were examples 
even of the pastoral sermon and the pastoral prayer. 

IT. 4, Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls; having relation to the spiritual care or 
guidance of a ‘ flock’ or body of Christians, 

Pastoral eee a collective name given to the epistles 
of Paul to ‘Timothy and Titus, which deal largely with the 
work ofa pastor, Pastoral staff= Crozier 3. 

1526 Be. Vonstare Proclam. in Foxe A. § Af. (1583) 1017/2 
By the duty of our pastorall office. 1548-9 (Mar.) 54. Con. 
Prayer Cert. Notes Ministr. Thinges, His pastoral] staffe 
in his hande. 1607 Statutes in /fist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. 
(1892) 63 Not called..to a pastorall charge. 1640 Wate 
in R Baillie Canteré. Self-Convict. 75 Some private forme 
of pasturall collation with their flock. 1781 Grason Deed. 
§ F. xxxii. LIL. 184 The pastoral labours of the archbishop 
of Constantinople. 1836 Arnoio in Soy Life (845) 11. 
22,l am,.engaged upon the three Pastoral Epistles, 1858 
J. Purcnas Direct, Ang. 18 The Pastoral Staff in form 
somewhat resembles a shepherd's crook. 

B. sé. (Elliptical uses of the adj.) 

I. +1. A person of pastoral occupation,a shepherd 
or herdsman. Ods. rare}. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 5 Old aoe with his sweete 
and lonely May Would oft prepare (as Pastorals vie to doe) 
To keepe their sheep. i 

+2. 24 Pastoral games or pastimes. Obs. rave—}. 

41586 Sipney Arcadia 1, (1590) M v, To know whether it 
were not more requisite for Zelmanes hurt to rest, then sit 
vp at those pastimes; and she..earnestly desiring to hane 
Pastorals, Basilins commanded it should be at the gate of 
the lodge. ~ , 

3. A poem, play, or the like, in which the life 
of shepherds is portrayed, often in an artificial 
and conventional manner; also extended to works 


dealing with simple rural and open-air life. 
1584 in Cunningham Acc?s. Revels (Shaks, Soc.) 188 A 
storall of Phillyda and Choryn presented and enacted 
fore her Mat by her highnes servauntes on St- Stephens 
daie, 1589 Fiemtne (4/#/e) The Bvcoliks of Pvblivs Virgilivs 
Maro, ..otherwise called his Pastoralls, or Shepherds Meet- 
ings. ¢1620 Romnson Jfary Afagd, Ded. 5 Some.. 
Cronicles and Warlicke strains admire; Others a deepe 
conceited Pastorall. 1706 Watsn Let. to Pope 24 June, 
In looking over my old Italian Books, | fiod a great many 
Pastorals and Piscatory Plays. 1838 Lyrton Alice v. vitl, 
Persons of our rank do not marry like the Corydon and 
Phyllis of a pastoral. — . 
b. A pastoral picture or scene in art. . 
1819 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 453 O Attic shape! Fair 
attitude! with brede Of marhle men and maidens over- 
wrought, With forest branchesand the trodden weed; Thon 
silent form. ..Cold Pastoral! 1903 West. Gaz. 23 Nov. 
2/2 The most striking of the Gainshoroughs..is the large 
* pastoral ' which hangs in the middie of the North Wall. 
ec, Afus. = PASTORALE 1. ; 
r8gx THackeray Eng. Hunt. iv. (1853) ue The pretty little 
personages of the pastoral..dance their loves to a minuet- 
tune played on a bird-organ. : 
4, Pastoral poetry as a form or mode of literary 
composition, oi 
1598 Mees Pallad. Tamia 284 As Theocritus in Greeke, 
Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, Sanazar in Italian,.are the 
best for pastoral, 160a Suaxs. //as, 1. iL 416 The best 


PASTORAL, 


Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, 
Pastorall. 1713 Pore Guard. No. 40 ? 2 The first rule of 
pastoral, that its idea should be taken from the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed upon the representa- 
tion of innocence. 1829 Hoop in The Gewt 181 The Golden 
Age is not to be regilt; Pastoral is gone out, and Pan 
extinct. 1895 C. H. Herrorp Spenser's Sheph. Cat, Introd. 
36 Pastoral, from Vergil onward, has been persistently 
allegorical. 

Tt. 5. a. ‘A book relating to the cure of 
souls’ (J.). 

Cf. the title of St. Gregory's Cura Pastoralis. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (4851) 3 This article is tanght bi 
seynt Gregori in his morals and in his toralis, 1526 
Pugr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87b, So sayth saynt Gregory 
in his pastoralles. 163a Herbert Country Parson Vo Rdr., 
Others. .may..add to those points which I have observed, 
until the Book grow to a complete Pastoral. 1824 Watt 
Bibl. Brit. V.s.v. St. Gregory, A Pastoral, or a ‘Treatise on 
the Duties of a Pastor. 1894 C. G. M‘Crre Pudi, Worship 
Presb. Scot. i. 20 Among the books are a Pastoral [ete.]. 

b. A letter from a spiritual pastor to his flock; 
esp. a letter from a bishop to the clergy or people 


of his diocese. 

1865 Lecky ation, (1878) I. 143 The pastorals of French 
bishops occasionally relate apparitions of the Virgin. 1885 
Manch. Exan, 17 Feb. 5/6 te Lenten pastoral. .was read 
in the Roman tholic churches of the archdiocese of 
Dublin on Sunday. ‘ 

e. pl. The pastoral epistles : see A. 4. 

1go1 Dops in Expositor July_71 In considering the 
authorship of the Pastorals. 190a Dexnxev Death of Christ 
nt its Leaving out tbe Pastorals, Pau! wrote his other 
epistles within the space of ten years. 

6. A pastoral staff, a erozier. 

1658 Fist. Queen Christina 407 They showed her the rod 
of Moses, the pastorall of Aaron, Arca Foederis [etc.). 1672 
Loud. Gaz. No, 670/4 The Officers at Arms carrying the 
Pastoral and Mitre. 1903 Westit Gaz. 15 July 1/2 T'wenty- 
eight tiaras ornamented with precious stones, .. sixteen 
pastorals in gold and precious stones. 

7. Comb., as pastoral-maker, -mouger. 

1713 STEELE Guard. No. 30 ¥ 2 The generality of pastoral. 
writers, @1gzo Surrriero (Dk. Buckhim.) Hés. (1753) I. 
146 Whose simple profession's a pastoral-maker. 1783 
Buair Ahet. (1812) I1. 113 Our common Pastoral-mongers. 

Hence Pa’storally a/v.; Pa-storalness. 

175a Newton Milton, Lycidas 193 sote, Mr. Richardson 
conceives that by this last verse the poet say's (pastorally) that 
he is hastening to, and eager on new work. 1887 ‘Saran 
TtLer ’ (Miss H. Keddie) Disappeared iv. 72 ‘There was a 
curious sort of gentle pastoralness tempering its profundity. 
There was not a don..that did not appear..intimate with 
wild flowers and wild birds. 1899 Somervi.te & Ross 
Trish R, M. 232 A life pastorally compounded of Petty 
Sessions and lawn-tennis parties. 

Pastoral (pa'st6ral), v. [f. prec.) ztr. in phr. 
fo pastoral it, To play the shepherd or shepherdess. 

1828 Lights & Shades V1. 298 Misses pastoraling it in their 
--Sausage curls, 1891 J. W. Haves in Athenvun 1 Aug. 
159/3 Simichidas proposes that they shall pastoral it to- 
gether :—Bovrodiacdupecda, 

Pastoral, obs. variant of PASTURAL. 

|| Pastorale (pastorale), PI. -ali (-a1/), -ales. 
[It., sb. use of pastoral adj. Pastorat.] 

1. Afes. a. An instrumental composilion in 
pastoral or rustic style, or in which pastoral sounds 
and scenes are represented; usually a simple 
melody in 6-8 time. b. An opera, cantata, or 
other vocal work, the subject of which is pastoral. 

1724 Short E.xplic. For. Wis, Mus, Bks., Pastorate, is an 
Air composed after a very sweet, easy, gentle Manner, in 
Imitation of those Airs which Shepherds are supposed to play. 
178a Char. in Aun, Reg. 11/2 In Christmas time, all quarters 
of Naples resound with Pastorati or Sicilianc, a kind of 
simple rural music, executed by..shepherds, upon a species 
of bagpipes. 1866 Encen Vat. Alusic i. 9 The theme of 
the Pastorale in Handel's ‘ Messiah ' has been derived from 
the Pifferari, Italian peasants. 1880 W. B. Squire in Greve's 
Dict, Mus. 11. 670 Pastorales had their origin in Italy, 
where..the study of the Eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil 
led to the stage representation of pastoral dramas, 

2. = PASTOURELLE, 

1864 Trevetyan Compet. Wallak (1866) 197 When one 
couple is dancing ‘Trélse’, and another ' Pastorale’. 

Pastoralism (pa‘stéraliz’m). [See -1sm.] 
Pastoral quality or character; the action or practice 
of dealing with pastoral or rnral life; the pastoral 
style in literature ; a pastoral trait or affectation. 

1854 Ruskin Lect, Archit, iii. 167 Clande embodies the 
foolish pastoralism. 1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. iv. 38 
There is something of the same sustained pastoralism, the 
same poetical tact. 2880 Vers. Lee Stud. [aly iii. 148 The 
effeminate pastoralisins of the dying seventeenth century, 

Pastoralist (pa:stdralist), [See -1s7.] 

L. A writer of pastorals, 

1793 Drayton's Wks. 588 Spenser is the prime Pastoralist 
of England. 188a Grosart Spenser's IWks. IU. p. liv, 
Quotations from representative ‘ Pastoralists’ (if the name 
be allowable). 


2. One who lives by keeping flocks of sheep or 
cattle; spec. (Australia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter. 

1880 Gentil, May, CCXLVI. 62 The outside districts, 
occupied only by pastoralists. 1 Fimes 14 Oct. 7/1 
Representatives of the newly formed Pastoralists’ or Squat- 
ters’ Union. 

Pastorality (pastéreliti).  [ad. med.L. 
pastoralitas, {. pastéralis PastonaL: see -11Y.] 
Pastoral quality or character; ¢raizsf/. something 
pastoral; a little pastoral figure. 

war T. G. Wainewricur Ess. § Crit. (1880) 190 Little 


| 


| 
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china pastoralitics. 1844 R. P. Warp Chatsworth 1.17 
The cockney pastoralities of Wiesbaden. 1875 W. Cory 
Lett. & Yruts. (1897) 383 Even semiment has a touch of 
natural pastorality init, 

Pastoralize (pa'stériloiz),v. [See -1z.] 

1. ¢rans. To make pastoral or rural. 

1825 Examiner 34/1 A pretty little pastoralized edition of 
Kensington Gardens. d 

2. To put into or celebrate in a pastoral. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 536 It would never have 
answered to pastorahize the prattle which was heard in the 
streets and forums of Syracuse. 1842 United Service Mag. 
u.6 Izaak Walton pastoralized the artinto popularity. 1895 
C.H, Herrorp Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Introd, 43 A somewhat 
clumsy attempt to pastoralise Bion’s dainty myth. 

3. ‘lo guide or take charge of pastorally. 

1870 Tyerman ¥. Westey 1. 420 ‘The time of the two 
Wesleys was now employed in pastoralizing the societies 
they had formed. 

4. intr. To ‘do’ the pastoral; to occupy oneself 


with pastoral music. co//og. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 39 A second set... pastoralising 
over the little musical pieces cf thie ‘Vaudeville’. 

Pastorate (pa‘st6rt). [ad. mec... pastoratus 
office of pastor; in mod.}'. pasforat (Littré).] 

1. The office or position of a pastor; the tenure 


of such office. 

@1795 Kzra Stipes cited in Webster 1828. 1828 Wesstre, 
Pastorate, the office, state or jurissdiction ofa spiritual pastor. 
1852 Miss YONGE Cameos (1877) 1V. xi. 124 Vhey insisted on 
his assuming the pastorate. 1901 Scofsman g Mar. 8/8 
Recollections from a Border pastorate of twenty years. 

2. A body of pastors, pastors collectively. 

1846 Worcestrr, Pastorate, the office or body of pastors. 
Fe. Kev. 1878 Bayne Purit, Kew, t. 23 The pastorate of 
Scotland, dependent.. for its existence on its representing the 
» national feeling, 1894 Pres 14 Aug. 15/3 It is not... 
question of celibate brotherhoods verses a married pastorate. 

+ Pastorel. O65. rare". [a. OF . pastored, in 
mod... pastourcan, L. pastoralis: see Pastonrat.] 


A shepherd, a herdsman. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3121 Poueralle and pastorelles passede 
one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the price sates. 

Pastoress to Pastorling: see Pastor sé. 

+ Pastorrical, a. Obs. rere. [f. Pasror, after 
oratorical, etc.] = PASTORAL a, 

1569 J. Saxroro tr, derifpa's lan, Artes 97 b, Pastorical 
songes of loue. 1603 H. Cuettne Fag. Moura, Garant. 
Civ, Euer to heare Pastoricall song againe. 

+Pa‘storist. Os, rare—. [f. Pastot + -187.] 
An actor of pastoral plays. 

1626 Minn.rton Alayor Queenborough vi 77 Comedians, 
tragedians,. . pastorists, humourists. 

+Pastori‘tial, e. Oés. rare. [f. L. pastorici-us, 
-itius ({. pastor Pastor) + -aL.] Of a pastoral 
sort or kind; pastoral. 

1654 Gayton ?écas, Notes ut, xiii, 160 Such rare straines, 
and so exactly sung, rais'd their opinion, (that it was not 
pastoritiall, nor any Dorus that sang), 1728 Nortu Jew, 
Alusi¢e (1846) 8 Considering how usefull singing was in the 
pastoritiall life. — 

+ Pastori‘tious, a. [fas prec. +-ous.] = prec. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pastoral, Pastoritious, helonging 
toa Shepherd, or Pastor, Shepherdly, Rural. 

Pastorly (pa‘stali), 2. [f. Pastor + -Ly 1] 
Of, pertaining to, or hefitting a pastor; pastor-like. 

1616 Cnamexey Voc, RAs. 222 A fatherly, or pastorlic ad- 
monition to the Emperour. 1641 Mitton Acform. uu, Wks. 
(1851) 62 How he can reject the Pastorly Rod, and Sheep- 
hooke of Christ,..and not feare to fall under the iron Scepter 
of his anger. 1859 Busunece in Lie xx. 423, 1 shall look 
back... with longings..on these pastorly works and cares. 

Pastorn, obs. form of Paster. 

Pastorship (pa'stasfip). [f Pastor +-surp.] 
The dignity, office, or function of a pastor; a 
pastorate. 

1563 Foxe 4. & JZ. 1353/1 He [Latimer] dyd of his own 
fre accorde resigne.. his Pastorship. 1657 J. SuRGEANT 
Schism Dispach't 53 The Pope's Universal Pastorship. 1684 
Baxter far. Con gs 32 They null not the Parochial 
Pastorship. 1821 W, Taytor in Monthly Mag. LI. 35 It 
.. occasioned his being invited to a pastorship at Riga. 
1882-3 W. M. Tayeor in Schaff Lacyel. Relig. Naowd. 
II. _932/1 An office which he held in conjunction with bis 
assistant pastorship. : 

+ Pa'story,a. [ad. L. fastéri-us of or belong- 
ing to a shepherd, f. pastor: sce -Y.] Pastoral, 

17s2 Tnver in Newton's Milton, Lycidas 163 note, So the 
Pastory Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. — 

Pastose (pestou's), a. Painting. [ad. It. pastoso 
pasty, ‘finll of paste, plum-fat; also soft and yet 
full in handling’ (Florio), ‘soft, plump, fat’ 
(Baretti), Cf. Istpasto.] Charged or loaded with 
paint. So Pastossity. 

1784-98 J. Barry in Lect. Patut, vi. (1848) 223 To have a 
greater degree of pastosity or charging of colour on those 
parts. 1893 Wag. dirt 237 That pastosity peculiar to the 
master, 1901 Athenwuni 31 Aug. 293/2 The rich and liquid 
ha of the paint, the luminous shadows and pastose 

ights. 

Pastour, obs. form of Pastor, Pasture, 

|| Pastourelle (pastzre'l). [Fr., = little shep- 
herdess, shepherdess’s song, fourth figure in a 
quadrille; fem. of fastourea; = It. pastorella 
“a prettie Shepheardesse’ (Florio), fem. of fasto- 
rello, dim, of fastore shepherd.] One of the figures 
in a quadrille, resembling the dance of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


PASTURAGE. 


Pastport, obs. corrupt form of Passport. 
Pastren, -on, -one, obs. forms of Pastern. 
Pastry (péstri). Also 6 pastrye, paistrie, 

6-7 pasterie, -tery(e, -trie, 7 pastree, Spaistrey. 
| [app. f. Paste s4. +-ERyY, -RY. Cf. OF. pastaterie, 

-o1erié, -cirie in same sense, f. pastarer, -oter, -cier, 

-¢er pastry-cook (L. type *pastatidrius, €. pastata: 
see Pasty sd.).] 
1. The collective term for articles of food made 
of paste (see Paste sé. 1), or of which paste forms 
| an essential part; now only applied to such articles 
when baked, as pies, tarts, etc. 

1939 [see pastry-Aouse below]. 1944 Puarr Regia. Life 
(1553) Hiij, Beware of. .spicery, pastry, and bread not very 
well leuened. 1648 Herrick flesper., Vo his Bovke xiii, 
Lest rapt from hence, 1] see thee lye Torn for the use of 
pasterie;..Or see the grocers in a trice, Make hoods of thee 
to serve out spice. are Muton /. AL i. 343 Meats of 
; noblest sort..In pastry bnilt. 1841 Lass Arad. Ves. 1. 12g 
The diet..includes a large variety of pastry. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz. xii, Varts wherein the raspberry jam coyly 
withdrew itself, .behind a lattice-work of pastry. 

+2. A place where pastry is made, Oés, exe. 
ffist. 

1g70 Levins WVaasf. 105/21 A Pastrye, pisforienu,. 1597 
B. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. (1386) 10b, Hereby is a Back+ 
| house and a Pastrie with two Quens.  1§92 Suaks. Aon, fy 
| Fed. sv. iv, 2 ‘Vhey call for Dates and Quinces in the 
| Pastrie, 1667 Primatt City & C. Build. 150 A Pastery or 
| Larder. ¢xgro Cetia Finnst s Drary (1888)66 Their kitching, 
pastry, and pantry, 1883 A, Dosson in ag. fester. Mas. 
Noy. §1/2 To the right... were, inferior buildinys aud offices, 
—kitchens, cellars, pastries, spiceries, bukehouses. 

+3. The art and business of a pastry-cook, Ods. 

€1710 (see Jastry-schood below]. 1712 S1EELE Spe ft, NO. 314 
713 Vhe whole Art of Paistrey and Preserving. x7g2 J. 
Mipnceton & UH. Howarp (fife) Five Hundred New 
Reccipts in Cookery, Confectionery, Pastry [ete.]. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastry-board (= PastE- 
BOARD 4), -cutter, -deity (cf. bread-god, BREAD sé} 
10), -hotse (cf. scnse 2 above), -making, -man 
(= Pastry-cook), -weat, -school, -shop, -slab, 
-wendor, -work. 

1902 Darly Chron. 23 Jan. 8/4 Strew fine bread crumbs 
over the ‘pastry-board,  /éfd., Stamp them into fancy 
shapes with a ‘pastry cutter. c16ag liv. Tsun Serve. Def 
Crucity Wks. 1837 WV. 229 ‘Vhey fall down upon their knees, 
and thump their breasts; as beating the heart, that will 
not enough heleeve in that *pastry-deity. 1539 Crom- 
weit Let. 24 Apr. in Merriman Life & Leté, (1902) IL. 220 
fens sergeant of your graces “pasterye house. 1742 
| Suexstoxe Scheolmistress xxxii, In *pastry kings and 
| queens th’allotted mite to spend. 1682 G. Rose (frtde) Ver. 


fect School of Instructions. .shewing the Whole .Art of a 
Master of the Household, .. Masicr Cook, and Master 
| *Pastryman. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 251 210 The Pastry: 
| man, commonly known by the Name of the Colly-Molly- 
| Puff. 1692 tr. Aauilianne’s Brands KRosittsh Mouks 222 
Confects, Neats-Tongues, Fononia Sausages, and fine 
*Pastry-meat. cxzro in Ashton Sec. Life QO. Aare (1882) 
I. 24 To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder‘s "Pastry 
| School in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, are taught all Sorts 
of Pastry and Cookery [etc.]. 1809 Sporting Mae. XXXII. 
281 ‘he sewing-school, the pastry-school, were then essentiz 
branches of female education. 1656 Fant. Moxn. tr. Socca- 
fais Advts. fr, Parnass, 1. xliv. (1674) 59 The * Pastry-Shop 
in the corner of the Herb-market. 1837 Dickixs /vcdw, it, 
The propricty of enforcing the heated “pastry-vendor’s pro- 
position, 1565 Coorer 7hesaurus, Opus péstoriuni, *pasterie 
woorke. 170g /'astry-Cook's Vade Jecum title-p., Reccipts 
for making all sorts of Pastry.work. 
Pa'stry-cook. One whose occupation it is to 
make pastry or articles of food in which pastry is 
an essential part; now esf. one who makes such 


articles for public sale. 

1712 Stree Sfect. No. 304 24 He may be allowed to sell 
them..to his good Customers the Pastry-Cooks. 1855 
Kinostey UW estzw, A/a! vill, As a ragged hoy eyes the cakes 
in a pastrycook's window. 

atirié. 180% Med. Fru. VIL 159 They..ought to give 
place to lac amygdala, pastry-cook-whey, or even common 
water. 1897 MH esta. Gas, 4 Feb. 3/3 One of the most. ste. 
cessful new notions for the toque is suggested hy a chef's 
cap... The pastryeook crown is the name to which this very 
seyant toque answers, 

llence Pa‘strycoo:kery. 

1860 Sava in Cornh. Alay. 1. 275 This Arabian Nights’ 
pastrycookery. 

Pasttime, past-tyme, obs. forms of PASTIME. 

Pasturable (postiiirib’!), 2. Also 7 pastor- 
able. {f PASTURE 56, or @. + -ABLE: ef. obs. F. 
| pasturable (1534 in Godef., also in Cotgr.).] That 
may be pastured ; fit for pasture; affording pasture, 


1577 Harrison “egéand t, viii. in Holinshed Cévoe. 1. 14/1 
The South part is pasturable and breedeth Conyes, 1632 
Litucow 7rav. v1. 292 We pitched onr Tents in a pastorable 
plaine. 1766 Brackstoxe Come. 1. iii, 34 All these 
species, of pasturable common, may be and usually are 
limited as to number and time. 1840 /raser's fag. XX. 
605 Some forty or fifty acres, arable or pasturable. 

Hence Pasturabi lity. 

1879 Adhenzum: No. 2696. 817 According to the arability, 
or, if we may coin a new word, pasturability of the land. 

Pasturage (pa'stiiirédz). Also 7-8 pastorage. 


| 
| [a. OF. pastirage (12-13th c. in Godel. Compl), 
mod.F. pdturage, f. pasturer to PASTURE: see -AGE.] 
1. The action or occupation of pasturing; grazing. 
1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1656) 377 That they should.. make 

the Countrey a Desart ; sothat it should never after serve for 


otber thing, but for pasturage of Leasts. @ 2 Rade IJAtt 
69-2 


PASTURAGIOUS. 


Rem. Wks. (1660) 257 The grasse in the Church-yard may 
not he used to any pasturage. 1751 Jounsun Ravidler 
No, 161 72 For the shelter of woods or convenience of 
pasturage. 1883 Ht. Martineau Vanderfut & S. vi. soo 
{He] lamented that this soil was not already fit for pasturage. 

2. Grass or other herbage for cattle to feed on; 
= PasTURE 56, 3. 

140 Aci 32 flen, Vill, c. 7 §1 Tithes of cornes, hay, 
pasturages, 1632 Lirucow 7 raz. u. 47 Abounding in cornes, 
wines, bestiall and pastorage. 1702 Anoison Déal, J/edais 
ii, 124 The riches of the Country consisted chiefly in flocks 
and pasturage, 1887 Rusnin Preterita 11. xi. 379 A waste 
of barren rock, with pasturage only for a few goats. 

transfiand fig. 1821 Lame “lia Ser. 1. Mackery End, She 
was tumbled .. into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading,..and browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. 1846 J. GaxtER Lilie, Pract. Agric.(ed. 4) I. 

2 Pasturage.— Those who are desirous of profiting by their 

es should plant, to a certain degree, for their provision. 

3. Pasture-land; a piece of grazing land; = 
PasTune sd. 4. 

@ 1533 Lo. Derners //uon cv, 351 A, ye vyllaynes, this 
pasturage is myn,..in an yl houre ye put your beestes here 
to pasture. @ 1623 W. PumBie Zachary in Ser. Cor. xVe 
18~19, etc. (:629) 159 Within their proper grounds and 
Pasturages. 1732 AnsuTHNoT Kudes of Diet in Aliments, 
etc. 254 The Flesh of Oxen, Sheep, and Deer io different 
Pasturage, 1820 Scott Aonast. 1, The sheep-walks and 
hills..annexed to the township, to serve as pasturage to the 
community. 1900 G.C. Broorick .eo. § Sipressions 29% 
They are greatly inferior in forests, pasturages, and pic- 
turesque chdlets. , 

4. Sc. Law. The right of pasture. 

1693 Stair /ast, (ed. 2) n, vii. § 14 Common Pasturage is 
ordinarly Constitute by the Charter of the Dominant Ground, 
expressing the Clause with common Pasturage. 1872 Befl's 
Princ. Law Scot, (ed. 6) 446 Pasturage is the rigbt to feed 
cattle or sheep on another's grouad, or on a common. 

5. attrib. and Comd., as pasturage-land, -right, 

1897 Putten-Burry Slotted Ont xv. 98 Lovely woodland 
and pasturage land. 

+Pastura‘gious,a. Obs. rare. [f.pree., or ined. 
L. pastivagi-unt + -oU3.] Devoted to pasturage. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1, 14 Playne and pastoragious fields, 

Pastural 'pa‘stitiral’, sd. and@. Also 6 erron. 
pastorallL [f. L. pastiva Pastcnn + -AL.] 

+A. sd. Pasture, pasture-ground, Sc. Obs. 

1596 Datryoece tr. Lesfie’s Jf ist, Scot. 1, 12 Baith abuades 
in fertilitie of the ground, and nobill pastorall. /did. 19 Aue 
ample and plesand pastural called the forest. 

B. adj. Of ur pertaining to pasture. 

1926 WS. indenture (Rotherham, co. Vork), All pastural 
tithes, 1854 Crovcn Poems, etc. (1869) 1. 221 The pastural 
eminence ot Pritnrose Llill. 1886 Padé Wall G. 2 Oct. 4 Our 
most common pastural ornaments the daisy, huttercup, and 
primrose. 

© An occasional error for PASTORAL, q. v. 

Pasture (pa‘stiitr), sé. Also 4-6 -ur, -our, 5 
-urre, 5-6-or, -er. [a. OF. pasture (12the. in 
Litt:é:. mod. I’. pdtere = Pr. and It. pastura :—late 
L. pdsidra, lit. feeding, grazing, f. past-, ppl. stem 
of pase-de to feed, graze, attend to the feeding of 
(beasts): see -URE.] 

1, The action of feeding (said of animals) ; sfec. 
the grazing of cattle. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cusucer Van's Pr. T, 365 Leve | this Chauntecleer 
in his pasture. 1486 BA. St. Adéans Evh, 1ff ye se where 
the haare at pasture hath bene. 1530 Pacsor. 252/2 Pasture 
fedyng, Jasturc. 1658 Priviirs, Pasture, a feeding. 1878 
Browsine La Saisiaz 318 Vhe leaf, its (the worm's] plain 
of pasture. 

+2. Food, nourishment, snstenance. 2f, and fig. 

Yex1400 Lyvc. Zsof's Fad. 1. 119 Among rude chaffe to 
scrape for my pasture. ¢1430 — Chichevache § B. Miu. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 133 By cause that pasture | fynde none, 
Therfor L ant but skya and boon. 1590 Spenser #7. Q. ut. x 
sq ‘TYodes and frogs, his pasture poysonous. 1646 Str T. 
Browne Psesd, Zp. ut. xxi. 162 Unto its conservation there 
is required a solid pasture, and a food congenerous unto the 

rinciples of its nature. 1786 JerrERsoN 1/rf¢, (1859) 11. 60 
Vhat effect changes of pasture and temperature would have 
oa the fisheries 

8. The growing grass or herbage eaten by cattle. 

Common pasture, the use of such by the cattle of a aumber 
of owners. Common of pasture: sce COMMON $6, 6. | 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 2445 (Cott.) To pastur commun pai laght 
be land [7>7. To commune pasture pei took be lond] pe 
quilk bam ociest lay to hand. /éé. 2443 (Gétt.) Bot fra pair 
stor bigan to sprede Pair pastur gan to wax al nede [Cofd, 
bigan to knedek 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 Wer londe 
is frnytefull ynough in pasture. 1526 TinpaLe John x. 9 
He shalhe safe ane shall goo in and out and fynde pasture. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, u. 28 We entered 
a Hist. which .. abounds in Pasture. 1700 Prior Rode’s 
Geog. 17 Vwenty acres... For pasture tea, and ten for plough. 
1842 Biscnorr toodlex Manuf 11, 283 Pasture has a 
great influence on the fineness of the ficece. 

4. A piece of land covered with grass used or 
suitable for the grazing of cattle or sheep; grass 
land; a piece of such land. 

¢1330 R. Brunne CAron. (1810) 310 Porgh pastours forto 
fare, tor bestes to lardere. 14.. in Tuadate's Vis. (1843) 97 
To bryng the lost schepe ageyn Owt of desert unto hys 

asture, aisso Vox Populi 718 in Hazl. &. P. P. 11. 293 

uche lyke comonwelthe wasters, That of erable groundes 
make pasters. 1595 SPENSER Cot, Clout 238 And where may 
I the hills and pastures sce, On which she useth for to feed 
her sheepe? 1776-96 WitirRine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 432 
Wild white Campion... Pastures, hedges, and fattow fields. 
1816 J. Smitn Panorama Se. § Art 11. 618 Grass lands.. 
for the growing herbage, to support cattle, ia which state 
they are called pastures, 1862 Wuvtt MeELvitte /xs. Dar 
xi. 388 A low swampy pasture patched with rushes. 
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b. fig. 

13.. Cursor M. 18449 (Gétt.) Pat pastur es cald heuen blis, 
Par till vs bring iesus wid his! @1340 Hampote Psadter 
xciv. 7 Folke of his pasture & shepe of his hend. 1579 W. 
Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 42 Vhey will..drivue vs 
to poysoned pastures, 1712 Apbison fiyonn, The Lord my 
Pasture shall prepare, xg01 Scofsman 5 Mar. 9/3 The 
pleasant literary pastures of Oxford's bookshops. 

5. U.S. (a) That part of a deep-water weir 
which the fish first enter (Cent. Diel, 1890). (6) 
An inshore spawning-ground for cod-fish (Fuzsh’s 
Standard Dict. 1895). 

6. atirib, and Comb., as pasture-field, -grass, 
-ground, -land, -man, -master, -right, -sheep, -sod. 

c me Glouc. Farm Rep. 17 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, /usb, 
111, The dry *pasture-field. s806 Forsytn Beauties Scotd. 
IV. 53 Alternate frosts and thaws.. greatly injure the 
*pasture-grass, 1890 ‘R. Botwrewooo’ Miner's Right 
(1899) 130/1 The pasture grasses..hurgeon with tropical 
rapidity of growth. 1578-9 Reg. Vrivy Counctl Scot. WL.79 
Scotland upoun that Marche is ane *pastour ground. 1733 
Tu Horse-floeing Husb. x. 104 One Acre of Turneps will 
then inaintain more than Fifty of Meadow or Pasture- 
Ground. 3591 in A. M¢Kay fist. Ailnarnock (1880) 
3or We give and grant all the meadows, pastures, and 

pasture-lands. 1875 Swixesurse in Lvaminer 6 Nov., Vhe 

pes pasture lands and golden harvest fields of that noble 

ook of songs, réax Cape Sern. 1x Bootes, the heard or 
*pastureman. 1833 1/S. fndendure (York city), *Pasture- 
master of Walmgate Ward. 1549-62 Sternuoto & H. Ps. 
c. ii, We are his owne flocke and “pasture sheepe. 

Pasture (pa'stiiis), 2. [a. OF, fasturer 
to feed flocks (12th c. in Littré), mod.I. pdterer, 
{. pasture ; see prec.] 

+1. intr. To feed, to eat (said of animals). Oés. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 118 The cok.. began to crowe and 
pasture. 

b. spec. Of cattle, sheep, ete.: To graze. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 140 So that he lich an Oxe schal 
Pasture. ¢1goo Maunpvevy. (1839) xxx. 302 ‘hei sende forth 
tho Mares, for to pasturen aboute tho Hilles. 1587 FLrstuxG 
Couta, Holinshed YW. 1003/1 Such cattell as were found 
pasturing abroad neere to the wals, 1694 Aopison Poems, 
Virgil Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 16 Nor ee nor goats must 

asture near their stores, 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 53 
The steeds that pastured in his uncle'sdumains. 1850 R. G. 
Cummixe Hunter's Life S. clr, (ed. 2) 1.67 The springboks 
and wildebeests pastured before the door. 

fig. 1590 SPENSER A/aiofot. 176 He .. pastures on the 

pleasures of each place. 3861 Lytton & Fane faunhduser 
36 Whw hath embraced thee. . And pastured on thy royal kiss. 

+2. ¢rans. To feed, supply with food. Os. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5425 3it ware bai pasturde of pepir 
..Of gylofire & of gingere. ¢1440 Gesta Kom. 1. xxvi. 98 
(Harl. MS.) To fede or to pasture him with pappe. 

b. spec. To feed \caitle) by letting them graze on 


a pasture; to lead or put to pasture. 

31413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxxvii, 84 Alle suche 
labourers that trauaylen..in pusturynge of beestes. 1585 
T. Wasuincron tr. Nickolay's Hoy. . ati. 14 [The country] 

astoureth in the valley a great number of oxen. 1639 

‘uLLER fely War w xxi 33 Here Uzziah pastured his 
cattel, 1776 AoaM Smttn H.W. 1. xi, 1th (1869) 1. 231 The 
land is manured..by pasturing the cattle upon it, 1877 
Bryant Sella 332 s hose flocks Were pastured on the 
borders of her stream. 

transf. 1864 Lownie Fireside Trav. 103 Vhe coach leaves 
W. at five..and coe ost breakfast .. at .. four, .. the 
passengers being pastured gregariously. 

te. zatr. To afford pasture. Obs. rare. 

1651 R. Cuito in Hartlit's Legacy (1655) 156 That the 
place might pasture the better for their young Cattle. 

3. frans. (OF sheep or cattle) ‘To graze upon 
(herbage, grass-land), to eat down ; (of persons) to 
put sheep or eattle on (grass-land, etc.) to graze. 

1533-4 Actas fen, ViUT, ¢. 13 § 10 They shall permitte 
.. the. lessces..to manure and pasture the saide quillettes. 
1550 Sik R. Bowes in Hodgson //ist. Nortésanbéd. (1828) 
un. 11, 211 Theire Cattell doz pasture & eate the said ground. 
1604 in Aug. Gilds (1870) 435 No man shall pasture the 
stuhbell while the corne is upon the ground. 1789 7>auns. 
Soe. Aris (ed. 2) 11. 68 Do not mow it, but pasture it every 
suminer, 1850 R. G. Cunmixe f/vuter's Life Sv Afr. 
(ed. 2) I. 178 The plains.. were pastured short and hare hy 
the endless herds of game. 

Llence Pa-stured ///.a.; Parsturing vd/. sb, 
the action of the verb, also comer. pasturage, 


pasture-land ; Pasturing ff/. a., grazing. 

152 Huxoet, *Pastured, paséus. 1777 R. Potter AE sehylus 
1.28 Thy woes, beneath the sacred shade Of Asia's pastur’d 
forests. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ec/. v. 24 None..their pastured 
oxen did lead, .. to drink of the cold clear rivulet. 1538 


| Enyor, Pastio, onis, *pasturinge, or fedinge of catell, 1759 


T. Smitn Frxd. (1849) 273 A fruitfull summer, especially in 
pasturing and hay. | 1819 Res Cyct. sv. Pasturc-land, An 
increase of fertility is produced..by the pasturing of lands 
with sheep, 1667 Mitton /. £. 1X. 1109 The ladian Herds- 
man shunning heate..teads his *pasturing Nerds. 1842 J. 
Aston Domest. Econ. (857) 183 A wholesome and accept- 
able food for every kind of pasturing animal. 

Pasturer. vere. [f. prec. vb. + -ER1.] One 
who pastures cattle, a herdsman or grazier. 

1g58 in Hakluyt Vay. (1598) 1. 327 The people. .are all men 
of warre, and pusturers of cattel. 1619 Sin J. SEMPULL 
Sacrifege Handled pp. 38 Will any man say, that this one, 
or all Pharisees, wete lahourers or Pasturers? 1904 C. 
Eowarws //ammurabé Code 69 \ a man hire a pasturer for 
cattle and sheep. 


Pasty (pa'sti, pasti), 53. Forms: 4-3 pastee, 
pasto, 4-6 pastey, 5 -eye, -ay, 5-7 pastie, 6 
“yo, 5— pasty. [ME. fastee. a. OF. pasice, adj. 
of ppl. form (L. type *ustdfa), from Kom, pasta 


PAT. 


Paste, i.e. something made of or with paste. 
OF. had also the vorresp. mase.-pasié (L. type 
*hastatum), whence perh. ME. pasté.} 

A pie, consisting usually of venison or other meat 
seasoned and enclosed in a crust of pastry, and 
baked without a dish; a meat-pie. 

@1300 Land Cokayne 53 in £, £. P. (1862) 157 Al of 
pastelis bep be walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met. ¢1300 
Havelok 644 Bred an chese, butere and milk, Pastees and 
flaunes. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Cook's Prol. 22 Many a pastee 
hastow Jaten blood. 139° Gower Conf. 11. 208 And had 
ordeine for here mete Tuo Pastes. ¢1460 J. Russert BA, 
Nurture 490 Venesouo bake,..Kut it in pe pastey. 1525 
Lo. Berxers Frofss. 1. cxitt. 325 Botelles of wyne..and 
pastyes of samonde, troutes, and eyls. 1659-60 Perys Diary 
6 Jan., The venison pasty was palpable beef, which was not 
handsome. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Addé Conti 
17 May, Bakers., with cakes, loaves, pasties. @ 1839 Praeo 
Poents (1864) 11. 432 A pasty of game and a flagon of hack. 
1880 Miss Brauvon Barbara xliit 295, 1 sold my comforter 
to Billy Blake for a whortleherry pasty, 

+b. ?A confeetion: cf. Paste sd. 1b. Obs. 

31398 Treviss Barth, De /. R. xviu. cxvii. (Bod), M5.)Of 
bis serpente Vipera heth made pasties pat beb icleped Crosisti 
tiriaci of pe whiche is made triacle bat remedy agens venym, 

ce. Comb, as pasty-crust, -lid, -maker, -wench. 

xgit Letter, Bh. D City of Lendon M. 133, Ricardus 
filius Gregorii le Pastemakere aitachiatus .. pro eo quod 
indictatur in Warda de Bisshoppesgate quod ipse est nocti- 
vagus. ¢14€0 J. Resser. Bk. Nurture 631 Open pe pastey 
lid. 162 Turner Baths 14 Beware of ..pies and pasticrustes 
and all vnleuened breade. 1584 Cocan é/aven ficalth iv. 
(1636) 27 Hard crusts, and Pasticrusts, doe engender adust 
choller, 1631 Cedesiina xv. 166 That old pasty-weach. 

Pasty pétsti), a. [f. Paste sd.+-y.] Like or 
resembling paste; of the consistence, appearance, 
or colour of paste; esp. of the complexion: pale 
and dull. 


1659 11. More Simort, Sout u. vii. § 33. 197 Supposing 
that the Soul’s Centre of perception..could be. seated io 
such dull pee Matter as the Pith of the Brain is. 1793 
Smeaton Lelystone L. § 185 A-soft pasty substance. 1864 
H. Aixswortu YoAn Law wt iti. (1881) 163 His fat, pasty 
face. 1878 Huxvey Péystogr. 193 Little cavities. formed 
hy the disengagement of gas or vapour wheo the matter is 
in a pasty condition. 1897 Aldbutl's Syst, Med. V1. 388 
A white pasty fur on the tongue is looked upon as a sign of 
atony and weakness. jig. 1884 Pall Madd G. 12 Apr. 2 
His pasty sophistries concerning prison discipline, 

b. Of or pertaining to paste jewellery. 

1865 Dickens Wut. #7. 1. x, A pasty sort of glitter. 

c. Comb., as pasty-faced adj. 

1607 Dekker & Wester Verthu. /foe 1. D.’s Wks. 1873 
111. 10 Vou pasty-footed Rascalls. 1878 E. Yairs Wrecked 
in (ort vi. 51 Fat, pasty-faced, straight-haired. 

Pastyme, Pasuolan, Paswax, obs. ff. Pas- 
TIME, PASSEVOLANT, PAXWAX. 

Pat (pxt),sd.! Also 5 patte, 7-8 patt, [Late 
ME, fat, patle, was ee onomatopoeic, as an in- 
stinctive expression of the action by ‘ vocal gesture’. 
The later uses are to a great extent nouns of action 
from Pat v.! in its various applications.] 

I. The action. 

1. A stroke or blow with a flat or blunt surface. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

(Perh, formed anew frotn the vb. ia 17th ¢) 

¢1400 Laud Troy-dik. 8841 Me gaff hem ajey'n suche pattis 
That thei fe) doun as dede cattis, /ésf. 16797 Sche 3aff 
hiin certis suche a pat That doun to grounde he fel flat. 
@ 1440 Sir Lglam. 1241 Syr Egyllamowre turayd hys swerde 
flatt, And gafe hys sone soche a patte, ‘hat to the erthe 
he ys gone, 1642 Futter Holy & f'rof. St. u. v.66 The 
flat hand of Rhetorick..rather gives pats than blows. 1676 
Enanerepce Alan of Mode w. i, Hit her a pat for me there. 
21764 love Fam. Ep. to F B. Esg. Poems (1700) 207 He 
.. would not for the World rebuke, Beyond a pat, the school. 
boy Duke. 1823 E, Moon Suffolk Words s.v., A pat..is 
+. the punishment inflicted hy a pedagogue oa the palm of 
unruly boys. 1886 Ecwortuy W. Som, Word-d&. s. v., Mares 
and rabbits when caught..are,.killed by a pat on the poll. 

2. a. Astroke or tap with a flat surface, so as to 


flatten or smooth. 
Mod, Give the earth a pat with your trowel. 
b. sfee. A gentle stroke or tap with the hand or 
fingers, esp. as acaress or in expression of soothing 


or approhation. Also fig. 

¢ 1804 Lapy Hamutonia G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1.241 Sir 
William. .never got even a pat on the back. ¢ 1850 Arad. 
Nes, (Rtldg.) 214 She. frequently gave him gentle pats with 
her hand. 1865 Dickens Mud. Fr. 1. iv, To give him a kiss 
and a pat or twoon thecheck. 188x Doras Drury Lane ll. 
213 A pat on the head from a master’s hand is the supreme 
delight of the ever-faithful dog. 1898 Quitter-Coven Steven- 
son's St, Ives 306 A word of approbation—a little pat on the 
back, as ] may say. | 

II. That which is formed by patting. 
8. A small mass of some soft substance (¢.z. 


butter), formed or shaped by patting. 

3754 Wintaker in World No, 83. 111.116 He has produced 
a clap of thunder which blew out a eandle..with a flash of 
lightening which made an impression on a pat of butter. 
1788 Cowrer Let. (Sotheby's Catal, (1897) 29 Apr. 20), One 
ounce of Castile soap scraped fine. .with as much honey as 
will bring it to aconsisteacy fur rolling into pills. Liquorice 

wder is very proper to dust the patts with while forming 
it into pills. 1 . T. llewvert Parsons & W. iii, Vhe 
butter is served up in such very diminutive pats. 1891 Lo. 
Hopuouse in Lazy Times Rep. UXV. 562/2 Hutterine.. was 
made up into pats and sold from the retail shop. ; 

b. dransf. Something of the shape anc size, or 


appearance, of a pat of butter (or the like). 


PAT. 


3852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 93 Both 
volumes richly hound and lettered, with the Jawleyford 
crests studded down the hacks, and an immense pat of arms 
plastered on the side. 1888 C. F. Wootson in //arfer's 
diag. Oct. 776/1 It was raining. .in torrents, with great pats 
of water coming over, almost like stones. 

III. The sonnd, (Cf. Pav 56.5) 

4. The sound made by striking lightly with 
something flat; esp. that made by a light foot in 
walking or running; hence, rate of walking or 


running, pace. 

1697 Courier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. vi. 219 The least Noise is 
enough to disturb the Operation of his Brain. ..he Patt 
of a shittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jack wiil do his 
Business. 1833 T. Hook idow & Margness vii, Up hill 
and down hill, .all at the same pat. 1889 Mes. OuipHast 
Poor Gentleman xvi. 1. 295 No sound but..the pat of those 
footsteps which scarcely touched the ground. 

b. Keduplicated, to express repetition. 

1876 J.Saunoers Léon in /’ath xvii, The peculiar wooden- 
sounding pat-pat of a lady's fashionable boot. 1899 WERNER 
Capt, of Locusts 67 The pat-pat of bare feet on the matting. 

Pat (pet), s3.2. [Abbreviation of the Christian 
name trick.) A nickaame for an Irishman; cf. 
Pappy. Ience Pa‘tess, an Irishwoman. 

1825 Scott Let, fo Morritt 3 Aug.in Lockhart, The habit 
of the more youthful Pats and Patesses is decent and comely, 
1857 Hucues Fon Srown 1. iv, Here's fun! let the Pats 
have it ahout the ears, 


| Pat, paut (pat), 56.3 [indi pa leaf, indigo 
plant, jute.) An East Indian name for a. Jute 
fibre; b. The leafy part of the indigo-plant, as 
cut off a foot from the ground, and made into 


bundles for delivery. 

1801 Trans, Soc. Arts X1X. 235 Specimen of Paper from 
Paut fibre. 1881 Jas. Paton in Aucyel, Brit. X11]. 798/2 
Importations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
earlier tines under the name of fdé, an East Indian native 
terns by which the fibre continued to be spoken of in 
England till the early years of the roth century. 

Pat (pet), v.! [Related to Par sé.', and perh. 
directly formed from it in senses 1 and 2.] 

+1. ¢rans. To cause (somcthing) to strike or hit 
upon any surface; to throw (something) spor 
anything so as to strike it. Ods. rare. 

1567 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. xu. 508 Like haytestones from 
a tyled house, or as a man should pat Small stones vppon a 
dromslets head. 2 . 

2. To hit, to strike, properly with a flat or blunt 
implement ; also, to drive or impel hy so striking, 
as a hall with the hand. Oéds. exc. dzaé. 

In later use, perh. ironical from 5. 

isor R. Turnsuce £4. St. James 196 Thus was the 
pryde of Goliah resisted, when... David. . with his sling stone 
patted him on the pate. @ 1604 Hanmer Chron. Frel, (1633) 
166 One takes a sticke, and pats the Irish man on the pate, 
another..pricks him behinde with a pinne. @1825 Zew's 
Daughter i. in Child Baddads v, (1888) 251/1 And all the 
boys and girls to-day Do play at pat the ball. /d/d. ii, ‘Vhey 
patted it into the Jew's garden, 1886 Enwortiuy IV, Sov. 
Word-bh., Pat on the poll, phy, to kill by a blow such as 
would dislocate the neck. 

3. ¢ntr. To tap or beat lightly (aon any surface). 

1601 Hourann /fiay xu. i. 358 To heare the showers of 
raine to pat drop by drop, and rattle over his head upon the 
leaves. 1626 Bacon Sy/ea § 63 It is Childrens sport, to proue 
whether they can rub vpon their Brest with one hand, and 
pat vpon their Fore-head withanother. 1771 Luckome Hist. 
Print, 447 Patting upon the Face of the Letter where it 
Hangs, with the Bulls of the Fingers, 1861 G. F. Berkevey 
Sfortsm. IW. Prairies xxi. 349 Asked them who could * pat* 
as an accompaniment to a dance and song. t190a J. S. 
Puituimore Poems, Rain at Naptes, On dusty road and 
tree Drops, kicking up the faint smells where they pat. 

4. trans. To strike (something) more or less 
gently with a flat surface, so as to flatten or smooth; 
to flatten down by sneh action. 

1607 Watxincton Of4. Glass xii. (1664) 127 The Iyacinth 
--patted down to the Earth with suddain drops of Rain. 
1676 Wortiocr Cyder (1691) 67 Cover the loose ground 
about the tree, and pat it smooth with the back of your 
spade. 1801 in Southey’s Thalada ur Notes, Wks, 1838 
1V. 111 After they have kneaded the cake. .they pat it a 
little. 1907 H. McHucu John Henry 48 Clara Jane... patted 
her hat-pins and grabbed her gloves. 

b. Srickmaking. To remove the rough edge of 
(green bricks) with a stamper. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 4 

5. esp. To strike or clap gently with the inner 
surface of the fingers, esp. as an expression of appro- 
bation, encouragement, soothing, or sympathy ; 
henee fig. to express such feeling to (any one), esp. 
in fo pat on the back. 

[2668 Drvven Even. Love it. i, We loveto get our mistresses 
sand let them goa little way; and..to pat them back 
again.] 1714 Byrom Phebe v. in Speet. No, 603 Phoebe..to 
my dog said, Come hither, poor Fellow, and patted his Head. 
179: R, Cumnertann Obsrrver No. 143. V.198° Brava !’ quoth 
he, patting the neck of his mule. 1813 Mar. EocewortH 
Patron. xiii, Vhe child patted Caroline's cheek, played with 
her hair. 1821 A-vamtincr770/1 ‘Thus is the already inflated 
faction patted up against the irritated majority. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 3 363 She [Elizabeth] patted handsome 
young squires on the neck when they knelt to kiss her haad. 

1884 Chr, Conmrw, 14 Fels, 424/3, We..pat every man on 
the back who has the courage of his convictions. 

G. intr, To tap or strike lightly so as to produce 
a characteristic sound ; esf. to walk or run with 
a light step emitting such sound. Cf. Pap v.1 2. 
Also reduplicated, pat-pat. 


545 


1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) Il. 135 A | 


humming of mixed voices, and patting fect was_heard. 
1767 KE. Jernincuam Adisia ix, She fondly cried—Oh that 
ishe! While patted fast her heart. 1801 Buoomrteto Raval 
T., Fakenham Ghost vi, A short quick step she hears Come 
tting close behind. 1803 Mary Cuartton W2/e & Alistress 
¥.g1 It makes a body shiver to hear you pat-patting in 
those tiny slippers, aa Spectator 2 Now, A small, white 
dog pats aloag..we can hear the beat of the four light paws 
upon the country-road. ; ee 
b. ¢rans. To beat with light-sounding steps. 

1798 Lanoor Geir vil. 205 When ye heard My feet in 
childhood pat the palace-floor. : 

7. The vb. stem used advb, or as an inter). 

1681 Orwav Soldiers Fort. v. i, What's that upon the 
Stairs?.. Hist, hark, pat, pat, pat. 1801 Bhoomrinip Aural 
T., Fakenham Ghost xiti, stil on, pat, pat, the Goblin went, 
As it had done before. a 1849 Houmes Spectre Pig xxii, 
Little tnineing feet were heard Pat, pat along the floor. 

Henee Pa‘tting v4/. sd. and ffi. a. 

1611 Cotcr., Afarchis,..a path beaten out by often 
patting, or treading. 1726-31 Watoron Descr. isle Man 
(1865) 65 Smiles, pattings on the cheek, and all the marks of 
almost sincere and tender passion. 1727 Gwy Fadlest xiii. 22 
He stands, To feel the praise of patting hands. 1885 L. 
Mater Col. Enderby's Wie (ed. 3) 11. 1 vic 4g She .. 
slowly settled her mantle into its place, with sundry dainty 
pattings and sawothings. 

+ Pat, v.2 Obs. nonce-wid. [f. Pat ade] trans, 
To bring out ‘pat’. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. Bib, Afausipulns, Vy the gods 
how vngraciously the vicksen she chatteth. Vansipuda. 
And he even as knanishly my answer he patteth. 


Pat (pet), adv. anda. Also 6 patte, 7 patt. 
fapp. closely related to Par sd1, vt: perh. imme- 
diately from the vb. stem, as in the expressions 
to fall crash, come pop, go bang, ete. A frequent 
early use was to Az? pad, as if to hit with a pat, i. c. 
with a flat blow; hence with fa//, die, come. eic. 

The predicative use (sense 2) was in origin adverbial; cf. te 
tic pat, come pat, be pat; hut after de it had the same 
function as an adj. in the predicate; hence the transition to 
the attrib. or adj. use (sense 3), at first after a sh, was easy} 

1, adv. In a way that hits, and does not miss 
its object or aim; in a manner that fits or agrees 
to a nicety with the purpose or occasion; so as 
exactly to suit the purpose; appositely, aptly; in 
the very nick of time, opportunely; so as to be 
ready for any occasion, readily, promptly. 

1578 Wurtstone ist Pt. Promos & Cass. Ww. vi, T chaunst 
to light on one, Hyt me as pat as a pudding Pope Lone. 
1580 Lyniy Euphucs (Arb.) 296 When 1 beard my Physition 
80 pat to hit my disease. 1581 Conf, Conse. 11. tii, in Haz. 
Dodstey Vi. 62, 1 will pay them home pat. 1589 Nasue 
Almond for Parrat 6h, Have not | hit your meaning patte 
in this comparison? xg92 Grecne Aré Conny-Catch. ut. 
Wks. (Grosart) X. 15¢ Secing things fadge so pat to his 
purpose. 15996 Nase Saffron Wadden Wks. (Grosart) 
HII. 52 1f they will hit the nayle on the head pat. 1602 
Suaxs. /fam, ut. tii, 74. Now I might do it pat, now he is 
praying. 1639 Furter A/edy War ww, xxi. (1840) 218 An 
unhappy nation whose heads lie pat for every one's hands 
to hit. 2658 W. Burton /2/#. Axton. 176 Camden..seems 
.. to have lighted pat upon the place. 1665-6 Prrys 


Diary 20 Feb., 1 came just pat to be a godfather. 1733 
Swiet On Poetry 61 And here a simile comes pat in. 1882 
Mrs. Rinoewe 2x. Wales's Garden-Party 259 He.. had 


the whole story pat enough. 

2. predicatively: as adv, or adj. (as int or 3). 

1638 Witkins .Vew World v, (1707) 41 Whose Words are 
more pat to the purpose. 1656 SanueRson Sera, (1689) 80 
A passage..very pat to his purpose. rzr0in Hearne Codéect. 
7 Mar. (O. H. S.) IL. 355 A Mitre may he pat to his Mind. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk M1. 124 ‘Vo tell a rather broad 
story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the purpose. 1903 
Sat. Rev. 17 Oct. 482 He has pat... the denunciations of 
sacerdotalism with which the same deputed ones will attack 
the Church of England. 

3. attrib. or as adj. That comes or lies exactly 
to the purpose; exactly suitable or to the purpose. 
apposite, apt; ready or suitable for the occasion, 
opportune, (Said esp. of things spoken.) 

1646 J. Hatt Poems, To young Authonr, With phansies 
queint and gay expresstons pat. 1648‘ Merecuru's Pracsa- 
ticus' Plea for King 3 Having a pat occasion offered them. 
1677 Barrow Ws. (1687) 1. Serm. xiv. 195 Sometimes it 
[facetiousness] lieth in pat allusion to a known story. 1698 
Fryer Acc. &. Judia & 2. 47 Concerning .. these Winds, 
perhaps some others may give patter Guesses than my self. 
1788 Coweer Pity for Africans 18 A story so pat, you may 
think it is coined. © 1852 Tuackrray Esmond im. ii, Backin: 
his opinion with a score of pat sentences from Greek and 
Roman authorities. _ 

b. Pat hand (in the game of Poker): see quot. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Pat Hand (in poker), an 
original hand not likely to be improved by drawing, such as 
full, straight, flush, or pairs. 1903 Architect 24 Apr., Suppl. 
28/2 Anybody's liable to play a pat hand too strong. 

at, obs. f. Pare; var. Parre; dial. f. Por; obs. 
or dial. pa.t. of Pur. 

Pa-t-a-cake. The first words of a nursery 
rime, said or chanted to accompany the action of 
ee or gently clapping together the chitd’s 

ands; hence, the game which the nurse plays 


with the child in doiag this. 

A usual form of the rime is: 'Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
baker's man! Bake mea cake as fast as you can, Shape it 
and prick it, and mark it with [13], And put it in the oven 
for [Baby] and me 1’ 

1897 Lp. Tennyson Life Tennyson \, xvili.371 [He] would 
play pat-a-cake with them, 

Hence Pat-a-cake v., #once-wa., to superintend 


PATAGONIAN. 


or direct any one’s action as the nurse does the 
baby’s hands in this game. 

1874 Mrs. Wurtney He Girls ti. 42, 1 can be contrary. 
T don't like to be pat-a-caked. 

|| Pata‘che. Forms: (6 pataxo, 6-8 patacho), 
7-8 patach, petach, pattache, 6- patache. [I. 

patache (pata), or Sp. patache (pata tfe), in Py. 
patacho, t pataxo, Mt. patacchia, patascta, patazzto, 
Du. and Ger. padas; of uncertain origin.) 

+1. A small ship used for communication between 
the vessels ofa fleet; an advice-boat. Obs. exc. Uist. 
_ 1589 Greene Span. Masg. Wks. (Grosart) V.274 Hee had 
in his Fleete, of Gallions, Hulkes, Pataches, Zabres, Galeasse~, 
and Gallies 130. 1596 in Ceeéd Pafurs (Hist. MSS. Comin.) 
VI. 61 By the help of two patachves which they had with 
them, they took a small English bark. /éfd. 62 Patacheoes. 
1598 W. Pritiir “éusehoten 192/2 Osher smal ships Pataxos, 
x came to seruc as messengers from place to ese 1633 

- Starrory Hac. J47h. as, vii, (1821) 551 There was a 
Spanish patach landed the night before. 1666 Loud. Gas. 
No. 98/3 A Genouese Petach is arrived here with Oyls. 1704 
Codtect. Voy. Churchill) 111. 7229/2, 6 /atacho's or Vachts. 
1748 fnson's Voy.rtiico A Patache of twenty guns. 1887 
R. Weivoro fist. Vetevastic WA. 321 The St. Peter, a 
Spanish patache,..entered the harbour of the ‘Tyne. 

2. fransf. A small kind of public conveyance 
used in I rance. 

31833 L. Rateme Wand. by Letre 20 Little country carriages 
«called pataches (which In general are nothing more than 
acart covered with leather, like a calniolet . 

+ Patacoo‘n. O/s. Also 6 pntachine, 7 pata- 
gon, 7 pattacoone, -coon. [2. Sp. fa/aron, in 
Tt. pataccone, also putacchina. a. Vy. patacéo, 
angment. of falaca piece of cight, dollar] A 
Portuguese and Spanish silver coin, woith, tn the 


i;th c., about 4s. 8d. English. 

1584 in //akdwyt's Moy. (1811) V1. 431 There is also a sort 
of <ilner money, which they call Patachines and is worth 
6 Tangas ¢1645 Howr tt Leté. (1650) 11. 31 Unless souldiers 
would he contented to take cloves and peppercorns for 
patacoons and pistolls. 1665G. Turseutt Drarr (SH. 5.) 

15 We hired two wagons for 10 patagons. 1679 Outrs 
pee Popish Plot 5 The tetter..was carried by a special 
messenger, for which he had ro Pattacoones. 1749 Health 
Gt. Britain 30 ‘Vhe Dutch oblige themselves to pay. . 2a 5002 
patacoons, a cee 5 a 

|) Patagium (pextadgairim). Zoo/, Vi. -ia. 
[nictl.L., from ancient L. fafaginw a gold edging 
or border on a Roman lady’s tunic = Gr, rarayeror.] 
a. A fold of skin or membrane extending along 
the side of the body of certain flying mammals and 
reptiles, capable of expansion so as to act as 
a parachute: the wing-membiane of a bat or 
similar animal. b. Orit. The fold or integn- 
ment ocenpying the angle between the upper aim 
and the foreaim of birds. ec. “xfom. ‘The uame 
for each of a pair of processes or appendages on 
the pronctum and thorax of certain Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kieny & Sp. Zn /onted. 111.368 Hatagia. .. Twocorncous 
scales olservable in Lepidoptera, fixed on cach side of the 
trunk, just behind the head, and covered with a long taft of 
hair. “/é#d. 1V. 381 ‘The patagia or tippets that adorn 
their evanescent thorax. 1872 Nicuo.sos /alron’. 374 An 
expanded flying memhrane or ‘ patagium «1899 Cawidridge 
Nat. Hist Vi. 311 The patagia..are of some interes! tn 
co: nection with the question of wing-like appendages on 
the prothorax of Palaeozoic insects, and they have hcen 
considered by some writcrs to be the equivalents of truce 
wings. /éid. 312 Thescappendagesare frequently erroneously 
called patagia, but have also been called scapulac, ptery> 
godes, paraptera, and shoulder-tufts, or shoulder-lappets. 

Hence Patagial (pateidzial a.. of, pertaining to, 
or connected with a patagium; Pata‘giate c., 
formed into or furnished with a patagium. 

1887 Science 5 Aug. gif Dorsal View of the Patagial 
Muscles of a Woodpecker. 1894 Newton Diet. Birds 607 
Garrod devoted much labour to the elucidation uf these 
patagial muscles. 1890 Cent. Miet., Patagiate. 

+Pa‘tagon. Oés. (a. Sp. patagon large clumsy 
foot.] A member of a tribe of South American 
Indians, whence Patagonia received ils name. 

1579 in Sfaklevt's Voy. (x8t2) 1V. 257. 1605 SvivesTer 
Du Bartas 1. iii ut. Law 211 A Pagan (a proud Infidel, 
A Patagon, that tasted nought so well As Israel's bloud). 
1698 Frocer Moy. 75 The famous Patagons whoin some 
Authers avouch to be eight or ten fect high..: How- 
ever ,. the tallest among them was not above six Foot 
high. 1773 Jounson //eérides, Ostig in Sky, \f we have 
not searched the Magellanick regions, let us however forbear 
to people them with Patagons. [1871 G. C, Musters di? 
Homew, Patagonians 162 Hide overshoes are worn besides, 
and the footprints thus made are really large enough to 
convey the idea of giants’ fect, and partly explain the term 
©Patagon’, or large feet, applied to these Indians by the 
Spanish discoverers.] 

Patagon, obs. form of Paracoon. 

Patagonian (pztigdwniin), 2. and sé, [Sec 
Patacon and -ay.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Patagonia or tts 
inhabitants (see B); hence, formerly, + Gigantic, 
huge, immense. ’ 

1767 Frat. Byron's Voy. rd. World 2445 The Patagonian 
system of education is quite gynmnastic. 1786 Wotcwt 
(P. Pindar) Farew. Odes KR. Acad. viti, 26 This year, of 

fcture, Mister West Is quite a Patagonian maker. 1818 

trav & Sp. Hatemol. V1. 101 Seeing a numher of ants 
carrying off a Patagonian centipede, 1856 Kane <trc?. 
E-xfl, 1. xvii. 202 Their numbers were not as great, nor their 
size as Patagonian as some of us had heen disposed to fancy. 


PATANA. 


B. sé. A South American Indian of a race 
inhabiting southern Patagonia, said to be the tallest 
known people (their stature, however, being much 
exaggerated by 17th and 18th c. travellers and ro- 
mancers); hence, 7g. ta giant, a gigantic specimen. 

1767 Jrul, Byron's Vey. rd. World 24415 A perty Pata- 
gonian, not seven and a half feet high. 1786 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to Boswell 63 Vwo huge Patagonian pockets.. 
Which Patagonians .. Would fairly both “his Dictionaries 
hold. 1871 G. C. Musters (it/e) At Home with the 
Patagonians. 

Patail, obs. form of PATEL. 

Patamar(e, Patan(d: sce ParraMar, PATTEN, 

|| Patana (pa'tiina). Also erro. patena, -ina. 
[Sinhalese Za/ana, {. Skr. pat to descend, fall.] A 
glade in the jungle-covercd mountainous districts 
of Ceylon, usually with sloping sides. 

1854 Baker Rifle & Hound in Ceylon viii. 218 Instead of 
taking across the patinas (plains), she [the elk] doubled back 
to an immense pathless jungle. 1859 Texnentr Ceylon 1 
24 These verdant openings to which the natives have given 
the name of patenas generally occur about the middle 
elevation of the hills. 1880 Mrs. E. H. Epwarus /ezazi 
in acm, Mag. No. 253. 79 In a small store standing alone 
on the patina, 

Patant, obs. f. Parent. Patararo, -r(r)ero, 
obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Patarin, -ene (pex'tarin, -rn), sé. and a. 
Also 9 Paterin(e. fad. med.L. pl. Patarini, 
Patarini, ¥. Patarin, Paterin (13th. in Littré), 
commonly understood to be derived from Pattarta, 
name of a low quarter of Milan (see Du Canges. v. 
Paterini), or to be identical with It. pat(artno 
‘a Porter or day-labourer, a base inccanicall fellow’ 
(Florio 1611), which had prob. the same origin.] 

A, sé, A name which began to be applied at 
Milan in the middle of the 11th century to the 
deacon Arialdi and his followers who opposed the 
marriage of priests; also applied in the 12th c. 
and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, and others; 
and generally employed as a term of opprobrium, 
identified with Manichzean, ctc. 

4727-41 CramBens Cycé. s.v. Aldbigenses, They were also 
known by various other names; as..Arnoldists, Cathari, 
Patarins, Publicaas, .. Passagers, etc. 1854 Mitman Lat. 
Chr, si iii, U1. 63 ‘The Lombard Clergy affected to treat 
their adversaries as Paterines or Manicheans, 1855 //éd. 1x. 
viii. 1V. 189 In the twelfth century Manicheism is rampant... 
Everywhere are Puritans, Paterines, Populars. 1867 H. C. 
Lea Sacerdot, Celibacy 221 The meetings of Landolfo and 
Arialdo [at Milan 1044] were held in a spot called Pataria, 
whence they sooa hecame known as Paterins~a terin which 
for centuries continued to be of fearful import as synonyraous 
with Manicheans. iat ; 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Patarins. 

Hence Pa‘tarinism, the doctrine of the Patarins. 

1854 Mirman Lat, Cér. vi iii. IVT. 84 The lowest rabble, 
infected with Paterinism, .. furtively placed fetaale orna- 
ments in the chambers of priests. 

+ Patart. Obs. fa. OF. patart, patard, med.L. 
patardus, patarus (Du Cange).] A former coin 
of llanders, Picardy, ete. : see quots. 

1583 Stocker Cre. Warres Lowe C. 11. 85b, A Proclama- 
tion made, that no Butcher shoulde sell a pounde of the 
best Beefe aboue a patart. 1656 Bioust Glossogr., Patart, 
a Low-countrey coya worth a Sof fournois, or the Stiver. 
1658 Putuues, Paéert,a Dutch coin, five whereof amount 
tu six pence. 21727~4r Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Coins, Mleimish 
Coins, .those of copper, patards.  /d/d., Patard or penny. 

| Patas (pata:). [F. fates, from a dialect of 
Senegal.] The red monkey (Cercopithecus patas) 
of West Africa. 

3745 New Collect, he (Astley) TT. 68 The Sieur Brue, on 
his anchoriag at Tuabo [in 1698], found a new kiad of 
monkeys, of so lively a red, that they seemed painted... The 
Negros call them Patas. 19774 Gotosm. Nad /fist, (1862) 
I. vin i, 505. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 466 ‘The 
Patas, or Red Monkey,. .inhahits the same conntry (Guinea, 
Congo, &e.). 1893 Royal Nat. élist. (Lydekker) I. 98 ‘The 
West African patas, or red monkey, from Seaegambia, 

Patata, obs. f. Batata, Poraro. 

Patavinity (pxtiviniti). [ad. L. patavinitas, 
f. Patavin-us of or pertaining to Pataviin, now 
Padua, the birth-place of the Roman historian 
Livy.] The dialectal characteristics of Patavium 
or Padua, as shown in Livy’s writings; hence gev. 
Provincialism in style; also an instance of this, 
a provincial word or usage. (Cf. Papuanisé.) 

1607 R. Carew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders v iij by 
Find Soloecismes in Tullie, and 1 know aot what Patauinitie 
in Livie. 1661 Biooxr Glossogr. 
censured by Asinins for Patavinity in his writings, by which 
was meant that he had too much used the phrases or affecta- 
tions of Padua, and neglected those of Roine. 1745 H. 
Waxpoce Let?. (1846) IL. 54 None of the critics could make 
out what Livy's Patavinity is. @ 1814 J. Ramsay Scot. § Scots- 
men int Bth C. (1888) 11. xvi. 544 If a few Patavinities in 
phraseology or proaunciation..escaped them, 1830 Mackin- 
tosu £th, Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 140 Such critics as those who 
exulted over the Patavinity of the Roman historian. 

Pataxo, Patayn, obs. ff. Patacnz, Patren. 

Pat-ball (petb§l). [f. Par v.1 + Batu sd.1] 
The game of rounders. 

1775 S.J. Pratt Liberal O, vii. (1783) 1. 96, 1 might go 
home, and pity at ate ie th my sister. ‘1891 3 WwW. 
Newman Cal, Newman 3 We had cricket and rounders,.. 
pathall and trapball,,.and multiform games of marbles. 1896 
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Westm. Gaz, 9 May 3/1 Facetious Undergrad (at tennis, to 
his partner): Our opponent isn’t ranch good at pat-ball, 
1 take it. 

Patch (pet{), 54.1 Forms: 4 pacche, 4-6 
patche, 5 pahche, pacch, 5-6 pache, pachch(e, 
6- patch. [ME. pacche, patche, of unascertained 
origin. If native, its OK. form would be *saxce. 

Some have conjectured an earlier *S/atche, withsubsequent 
loss of 4, comparing mod.Sc. PLaten, q.¥., but for this 
there is no evidence. pen deal eee pedals mire, ‘mess’, 
also instrument of striking, hand, Jafschex to splash, dabble, 
dash, clap, tap, suits the form bunt not the sense.) 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, wood, metal, or other 
material put or fastened on to mend a hole or rent 
in something, or to strengthen a weak place. 

1382 Wycutr Maré ii. 21 No man seweth a pacche [1388 
patche] of rude..clothe to an old clothe. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil, Pilgr. 17172 A garnement.. Wych she werede vp-on 


hyr hak: Gret noumbre ther-on I tolde Off clontys and off © 


pickclys olde. 1481 in Aug. Gilds (1870) 320 A brasen 
rocke of ij galons and :ore, a pache clowted in the brem 
wilaten. 1895 Suaks. Fohu iv, ii. 32 As patches set vpoa 
a little breach, Discredite more..Then did the fault before 
it was so patch’d. 1675 Hospes Odyssey (1677) 294 A foul 
coat full of patches, 1787 Jerrerson Irit, (1859) IT. 152 
The hole and the patch shonld be commensurate. 1875 
Hevrs £ss., Pract. UW tsad.6 To prefer a good open visible 
rent to a time-serving patch. 1 Sun 23 Mar. 4/1 The 
‘patch’ included in the ‘ordinary [bicycle] outfit’ 1s by no 
means large enough for an ordinary burst. 

b. A piece of court-plaster or the like put over 


a wound or scar. 

159: Lopcre Catharos (Hunter, Cl.) 6 Better to weare 
patches on my cloake, than to beare the patch on my head. 
1599 Suaxs. /fen, I’, v. 1.93 Patches wih T get vnto these 
cudgeld scarres, 1875 Hazuitt Dodsécy's Plays X1.140 note, 
Feesimple alludes also to the patch on the face of Tearchaps. 

e, A pad or piece of cloth worn to protect an 
injured eye. 

1598 Cuarman Blind Beggar Wks. 1873 1.10 ‘Though he.. 
want an eye, Wearing a veluet patch upon the same. 1702 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3847/4 [He] had a Patch on his right Eye. 
1812 H. & J. Suir Rep. Addr, Fire & Ale ix, Over the 
horse's left eye was a patch, ‘T'o keep it froin burniag the 
manger. a@1gox Besant Live l’ears’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 221 
You can change your face,..put a patch over one eye. 

d. A picce of cloth sewn upon a garment as an 


ornament, badge, etc. 

1898 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/3 Spots..such as black silk on 
Reale velvet, black or coffec-brown on blue, pale blue on 
green... These ‘patches’ are now the very height of the 
fashion. 1 fbi, 22 Aug. 5/1 One juvenile wearer of 
the ‘patch ’, belonging to HI.M.S. Aurora, was in the thick 
of the fire carrying messages to and fro. 

e. Not a patch on (collog.5, in no way com- 


parable to, nowhere near. 

1860 Reape Cloister & Jé. xxxvit, He is not a patch 
on you for looks, 1880 Miss Buapvon Yast as J ae xii, 85 
Afine handsome-looking young man,..but nota patch upoa 
his father. 1880 Sat. Nev. 18 Dec. 779 The adventures 
with savages..aad so on, are, to speak familiarly, not a patch 
upon the adventures which Captain Mayae Reid would have 
made out of the same eae Nile 1889 [Vestuz. Gaz, 20 Feb. 
10/1 We have some strange weather in England..but it is 
doubtful whether we are a patch upon Australia. On 
December 6 the thermometer in many places there fell over 
qodeg. within six hours. 

2. A small piece of black silk or court-plaster, 
often of fanciful shape, worn on the face either to 
hide u fanlt, or, more usually, to show off the 
complexion by contrast. (Fashionable, esp. among 
women, in 17th and 18th centuries; cf. Parett-Box.) 

1s92 Lyty Midas m1. ii, Licto, Take Masticke else. Pet. 
Mastick’s a patch. Masticke does many a foole's face catch. 
1601 ? Marston Pasguil 4 Kath. v. 220 Blacke patches are 
worne, Some for pride, some to stay the Rhewme, and Some 
to hide the scab, 2611 Coter., Aloucheron, .. the little 
Dlacke patch thats glued by Masticke, etc., on the faces of 
nays @1625 Fuetcurr Elder Bro, ui. v, Your black 
ae es you wear variously, Some cut like stars, some in 

alf moons, some lozenges. ¢1706 Prior Phillis's Age 6 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on. 2715 Lavy M. W. 
Montacu Town Ecl., Saturday 49 Vours..pass'd in deep 
debate, How curls should fall, or where a patch to place. 
1876 Prancné Cyct, Costime 1. 388. 1897 Knoscomy. 
White Rose Arno 23 The patch that lent piquancy to the 
cheek of beauty. 


3. A portion of any surface markedly different in 
appearance or character from what is around it; 


a large or irregular spot. 

1873 Tesser Husé, (1878) 118 Reward not thy sheepe (when 
ye take off his cote) With twitchis and patches, as brode as 
a grote, x701 Lond. Gas, No. 3745/4 A Patch near the 
Flank on the near Side [ona horse}, 1810 Edin. Rew XVI. 
196 Those detached and unmeaning patches of different 
colours, which compose what opticians callan anamorphosis. 
1873 Hamerton intel?, Life ui. i. (1875) 50 The sky will not 
come right..it isall spots and patches. 1894 Newton Diet. 
Birds 818 The Surf-Duck..with a white patch on the 
crown and another on the nape. 

b. A small piece or area of undefined shape, of 
ground, or of anything lying or growing on it. 

1577 Harrison England m1. iv.(1877) 1.98 In... Buckingham- 
shire .. there is a piece of Hartlordshire .. this patch is 
not abone three miles in length, and two in breadth. 
x602 Suaxs. Hani, 1. iv. 18 We go to gain a little patch 
of ground That hath in it no profit but the name. 1684 
Contempl. St. Man 1. iii. 6a) 154 Why doth he content 
himself with some patch of the Earth, when he may be Lord 
of the whole Heavens? 1742 Suenstoxe Sehoolmistress v, 
A patch so green, On which the tribe their gambols do dis- 
play. 1807 Worosw. WA. Doe Ryd. w.66 Like a patch of 
April snuw. 1847 Grove Greece i. xxvii. LV. 35 Patches 


° 


PATCH. 


of cultivable soil. 1894 Howetts Trav. fr. Altruria 
103 The chief crop was hay, with here and there a patch of 
potatoes or beans. ; 4 

ce, An area of floating pieces of ice, joining and 
overlapping one another, of more or less circular 
or polygonal form. 

1817 Scoressy Vat. I/ist. in Ann. Reg. 531/1 If it assume 
a circular or polygonal form, the name of patch is applied. 
1820 {bid. 1. 1324 A patch is a collection of drift or bay-ice 
of a circular or polygonal form. In point of magnitude, a 
pack corresponds with a field, and a patch witha floe. x850 
Natural Phenomena 106 Vf the field [of ice] is broken up 
into a nnmber of pieces, none of which are more than forty 
or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack; if the 
pieces are broad they are called a patch; and when long 
and narrow a stream. 

d. Anat, and Path. A small well-defined area 
of the skin, etc, distinct in colour or appearance, 
_ Peyer's, Peyerian patches, the agminate glands in the small 
intestine. 

1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 153 1n other cases, there are 
many circular gangrenous patches, on the surface of the 
intestines. 1809 Aled. Frul. XX. 132 As the patch ex- 
pands, the centre of it gradnally assunies the natural colour 
of the skin. 1849-52 Tovo Cyci. Anat. 1V. 839/1 Each 
Peyerian patch consists of but a single layer of gland- 
vesicles, 1878 Huxuey /'Aysiogr. 226 It undergoes a process 
of division whereby it is converted into the embryonic 
patch or cicatricula. 1899 Ad/buétt's Syst. Med. VIT. 296 
A patch of softening was found in each hemisphere. 

4, A piece of cloth sewed together with others 
of varying shape, size, and colour to form patch- 
work or to adorn a garment, 

@ 1529 SKELTON Bowge of Courte 358 Hiscote was checked 
with pRenes redeand blewe. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane’s Conti. 
424 The other two..had as it were sowed together certen 
fragmentes and patches. 1628 Earce Microcosm, Pot-poct 
(Arb.) 45 His Verses are like his clothes, miserable Ceato’s 
and patches, 1690 Locke Aum. Und. w. xix. (1695) 4oo A 
pie-bald Livery of coarse Patches and borrowed Shreds. 

5. A small scrap, piece, or remnant of anything. 

@ 1529 Sxetton Keséye. 3 A lytell ragge of rethorike..A 
peceorapatche of philosophy. 1579 FuLke /feskins's Parl. 
81 They reade but patches out of other mens notes. 602 
Suaks, /fam,. 11. Iv. 102 A King of shreds and patches, 
1633 T. Aoams xf, 2 Peter ii. g Aad fills up the time with 
-.some,.patch of poetry, 1782 Mme. D'Arseay Lets, Zo 
yrs. Thrale Apr., Vhis letier_is writtea by scraps and 
patches. 1835 Arxotp /e?. in Stanley Life & Corr. (1845) 
1. 435 Much of ancient history consists apparently of 
patches put together, - without any redaction. 

6. Applied to various things suggesting a patch 
(sense 1) in the way they are fastened, or in shape 
or size, or otherwise: a. The operculum of a 
periwinkle; b. A greased piece of cloth, leather, 
or other material used as the wadding for a rifle- 
ball; ¢. ‘A projection on the top of the muzzle in 
some guns, doing away with the effect of dispart 
in laying’ (Smyth Sarlor’s Word-bh. 1867); a. 
Printing: A piece of thin paper used to fill up 
low places in the impression; = OveRLay sé. 2; 
e. ‘A small square of thick leather sometimes used 
in the grinding of small tools to press the work 
on the stone, in order to protect the fingers from 


abrasion’ (Ceat. Dict. 1890). 

1835 Kiasy /lad. §& fast, Anint. 1. ix. 299 We find the 
mouth of its [periwinkle’s] shell closed by a horay organ 
called the patch. 1835-40 Hatipurton Clockst. (1862) 439 
Something that will go down the throat like a greased 
patch down a smooth rifle. 31846 Greener Set, Gunaery 
375 ‘Uhe use of patches..on the score of protecting the ball, 
and also cleansing the tube. 1850 R. G. Cumaune /Zunter’s 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 93/2 [These] contained balls and patches, 
two sharp clasp-knives, a compass, flint aad steel. 

7. Patch-up ff. the phrase ¢o patch up: see 
Paten v.] An act of patching up, or repairing in 
an imperfect fashion. 

1819 Wetropolis 1. 178 He is returned from a patch up 
abroad. 1898 IWVestm. Gaz. 14 Dec. 1/3 We must avoid any 
speedy patch-up which would bring us tu another letter of 
resignation twelve months heace, 1 Miss FE. Hosuouse 
tid, 19 June o/1 It is all only a miserable patch-up on a 
great ill, 

8. attrib. and Comb.: t+ patch-coat, 1 patched 
coat; +patch-grease: see quot.; patch-ice, 
pieces of ice overlapping so as to form a patch 
(Webster 1864); patch-leather, leather used in 
patching; patch-ornament, an ormament re- 
sembling a patch in shape or otherwise; pateh- 
polled a., having a patch of colour on the head, 
esp. in patch-polled coot = Patcu-HEAD, Also 
Parcu-nox, etc. 

1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 The jackel..with two *patch 
breast pockets with pleats. 1630 Lexnarp tr. Charron's 
Wisd. 1, Pref. (1670) 111 See then how strange and monstrous 
a “patch-coat man is. 1614 Marxnan Cheap Hush. 1. (1668) 
Table Hard Wds., "Patch-grease..is that tallow which is 
gotten from the boyling of Shoo-makers shreads. 1807 P. 
Gass ¥rnd. 188 Each man has also a sufficient quantity of 
*patch-leather. 18978 Jewitt Cerautic Art 1. it. 27 These 
dots are arranged so as to form bands; and ia others 
simply ‘*patch “ornaments, | 

Hence Pa‘tchwise adz., in the manner of a patch. 

3832 Austin Jurtspr. (1879) 11. xxxix. 684 Statute law 
stuck patchwise on a body of judiciary. , 

Patch (ptf), 56.2 [According to T. Wilson 
1553, and Heywood 1562, orig. the name or 
rather nickname of Cazdinal Wolsey’s domestic 
‘fool’ or jester, his real surname being Sexfon. 


PATCH. 


Supposed by some to have been so called from his patched 
garb, or patched face; but perh, rather an anglicized form 
of It. faze fool. It seems however to have heen later 
associated or taken as identical with Patcu sé, as in 
Shakspere’s ‘patch’d foole’. The fellewing quots. bear on 
the history of the word: 

1583 T. Witson A/e2, (1580) 176 As tocall one Patche or 
Coulson, whem we sec to doe a thing foolishly, because 
these twoo in their tyme were notable fooles. 1562 J. tev- 
woon Efigr. 1. xliv, (1867) 106 A saiyng of Patche my lord 
cardinal’s focle. Master Sexten, a een of knowne wit, 
As he at my lord Cardinals boord did sit lete.]. 1590 Suaks. 
Afids, N. . i. 215 But man is but a patch'd feole, if he 
will offer to say, what me-thought I had. (See also Warton 
Hist, Poet, (1840) 111. 87 3 Douce tHust, Shaks. 1. 258.)] 

A domestic fool; a fool or foolish person gener- 
ally; a clown, dolt, booby. Now only dia/. or 
collog. applied to an ill-natured or ill-tempered 
person, esp. a child. See also Cross-patcu. 

1549 Cuatoner Erasmt, on Folly Gij, This kynde of men 
whom commenly ye call fooles, doltes, ideetes, and paches. 
1561 Preston Camdbyses Ej, Heb and Lob, a ye Cuntry 
patches. 1588 Marfrel, Epist. (Arb.) 3M. Bridges was 
a verie patch and a duns, when he was in Cambridge. 1590 
Suaxs, Afids, N. ut. ti. 9 A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 
1598 Frorio, Pazzo, a foole; a patch, a madman. 1655 
Futter CA. fist. w. i. § 19 (tr. Gower) But Jack the mad 
patch men and houses does snatch. 1830 Scott Doom of 
Devorgoil u, i, Thou art a foolish patch. ae O'Neitt 
Glens 50 (E. D. D.) As ugly asneed be, the dark little patch. 


Patch (pet), v. [f Parcu 56.4] 
1. trans. To put a patch or patches on; of 
a thing, to serve as a patch lo. Palch up, to 


mend or repair in some sort by putting patches on. 

1516 [see Patcuep 1} 1523 SKELTON Gard Laurel 
1209 With pitche she patchid her pitcher shuld not crase. 
1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke v. Gob, He renteth a newe 
vesture to patche vp an elde. 1602 Suaxs. flan. Vii. 239 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should 
pateh a Wall, t’expell the winters flaw. 1774 GoLpss. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) VUL 256 It either makes a new web, 
or patches up the old one. ¢1817 Hoac Vales §& Sk. 
HI. 77 Why patch up that tawdry gown? 184¢ Dtckens 
Old C. Shop xv, Windows patched with rags and paper. 
1888 F. Hune Afute. Midas 1. Prol., It had one mast, and 
a small sail all torn and patched. P 

b. In pa. pple., said of a person in reference to 
his clothing, etc. 

¢1goo ffow Plowm, lerned Patern. 147 in Hazl. £. PP. 
1. 214 He was patched, torne, and all to rente. 1597-8 Bre. 
Hare Sad. 1. iL 9 Himself goes patched like some bare 
cottyer. 1611 Minotrton & Dekker Noaring Girle V.'s 
Plays 1873 TIL. 2t4 Zounds I am so patcht vp, she cannot 
discouer me. 

e. To fit(a bullet) with a patch (Patcn sd.! 6 b), 

18977 C, Hattock Sportsman's Gaseticer 545 Vf the bullet 
is the right size and properly patched, the patch will not be 
torn in putting the cartridge into the chamber. 

d. ‘To overlay or bring up an impression shcet 
with pieces ofthin paper’ (Jacobi Prinfers’ Vocad.), 

1884 Souruwarp Pract, Printing 470 Patching the Sheet. 
1890 Jacobi Printing 175 Where the type stands. .low it 
should be patched up with the very thin set-off paper, 

2. To mend, repair, or make whole, in various 
fig. applications. (Usually with #2, and implying 
a hasty, clumsy, imperfect, or temporary manner.) 

1873-80 Barer Adz, P 184 To Patch, or make whole againe: 
-.to botch: to make amends for that is done amisse. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. 232 When wilt thou Jeane fightin 
..and begin to patch vp thine old Body for Heauen? 1601 
— Twel, Nt v. 52 Anything that’s mended, is but patch’d: 
-. sin that amends, is but patcht with vertue. 1706 E. 
Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 34 The Surgeon, takes 
care to patch him up with Speed. 1875 W. S. Ilavwarn 
Love agst, World 40 You'll have to..patch up your quarrel, 

3. ‘To make up by joining pieces together as in 
patchwork ; hence, to make up, put together, or 
frame hastily or insecurely ; to botch wf. 

@1§29 SKELTON Poems agst, Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 125 
The nexte halter ther xall be f bequeth yt hole tothe: Soche 
pelfry thou hast pachchyd. 1563 Mau Afusculus’ Com. 
moupl, 40b, An aparne patched together of figge leaves. 
1579 Looce Def Poetry in G. G. Smith Eliz. Crit. Ess. 1. 
84 Out of what booke patched you out Cicero’s Oration? 
160 Futrer Pisgah t. xt. 34 The Samaritans quitted their.. 
Idols, and patched up a religion amongst themselves, 1726 
Leon A derti's Archit. 1. 23/2 Houses, which they pateh'd 
up of Reeds and Bullrushes. 1848 Kincstev Sasn?’s Trag, 
ut i. 146 Any formal, heartless matrimony Patched up h 
Court intrigues. 1879 Brack Jducleod of D. xxxii, To eek 
ae a pair of homespun trousers. 

. To put on or in as a patch; to fit (a thing) 
into something so as to diversify it, as in patch- 
work. Also fig.; often depreciatory. 

1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. v. 16b, To have 
newe clothe sowed or patched to an olde garmente. 1593 
Nasug Christs T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 186 Ie is so wae 
daubed, plaistred, and patcht on. 1662 Gerpira Princ, 4 
Things Patcht or glewed against a Wall. a 1825 Forsy Voc, 
£. Anglia s.v., He patched it upon me, who knew nothing 
of the matter, 1886 Witus & Crark Cambridge 1.19 The 
present windows have been patched into the wall in such 
a manner as to make it impossible to trace accurately the 
Oe state of it, 

. To join as one patch to another; to piece 
together. 

1630 J. Tayvtor (Water P.) Langh § b¢ fat Wks. 1. 71/2 Thy 
person's odd, vnparallel’d, vamatchd, And yet thy action’s 
to the person patch'd. 1867 Freeman Nort, Cong. 1}. iv, 
"2 It is just possible to patch the two narratives together. 

. To mark (a surface) as patches of different 
colour or material do; to diversify or varicgate 


with patches, (Chiefly in passive.) 
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1895 Suaks. Fokn ut. i. 47 If thou..wert grim... Patch’d 
with foule Moles, and eye-offending markes. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No. 115 P 6 His Stable-doors are patched with Noses 
that belonged to Foxes of the Knight’s own hunting down. 
1774 PENNANT Tour tn Scot. in.1972. 32 Grey rocks patched 
with moss. 1853 Kane Grinnell £xp. xlvi. (1856) 423 The 
slopes of the hills were heavily patched with snow. 1881 
Miss Brannon sph. xxvi. 290 Vellow lanips.. patching 
with faint light an isolated statue, or a pulpit, 

b. inir, for refi. To become coloured in patches. 

1896 G. L. Becke Pacific Tales, Hollis’ Debt (1897) 120 
The red, bloated face of the skipper patched and mettled, 
and his breath came in quick, short gasps. 

6. ‘To adorn (a person, the face) with patehes. 

1674 R. Newcourt in 7. #latman's Poents 7 Which like 
their Misses Patch’t and Painted are. 1764 STEELE Lying 
Lover wt. (1747) 46 But alas, Madam, who patch’d you 
today? 1766 Gotosm. Vie. HW’. iv, Their hair plastered 
with pomatum, their faces patehed to taste, 1881 Besanr 
& Rice Chap, of lect tt, i. (1883) 123 We now went..with 
faces patched, to the new church in Queen Square, 

b. intr. for refl. 

1ge2 Farqunar /uconstant ui, Vour ladyship has patched 
and painted victently, 1729 Law Sertons C. it, (1732) 18 
She will find it as impossible to patch or paint, as to curse 
OT Swear, 

7. intr. Patch off, to come off in patches, rave. 

1848 Titackeray 24. Snxods vi, Vhe plaster is patching off 
the.. walls. 

Patchable (px'tfab'l), a. rare. (f. Pareat e. 
+ -ABLE.] That can be patched. 

1849 Cartyte /rish Fourn, (1882) Pref. 6 Like a ragged 
coat; ..not patched or patchable any lenger. 

Patchaw, obs. variant of Papisnan. 

Pa‘tch-box. [f. Patcu sé.) 2+ ox sé2] A 
box for holding patches for the face. 

1674 Lond, Gaz. No. 859/4 Jost.., two silver powder 
Bexes, and a patch Bex. 1712-14 Pork Rafe Lock w. 162 
Thrice from my tremhling hand the patch-box fell. 1758 
H. Warrote Let. fo fl. S. Conway 16 June, 1f they send 
a patch-box to Lord George Sackville, it will hold all his 
laurels. 1876 Miss Brappon 3. f/aggard’s Dau. xi 157 
ae sare of a patch box and powder period. 

+ Pa-tcheock, patehock. O¢s. rare. 
[Known only in the passage cited; in which also 
the reading is uncertain. The first clement is app. 
Patcu 56.1 (or ?4); the second may be Cock, or 


the dim. suffix -ock, See note below.] 


A term used by Spenser of the degenerate 
English in Ireland, cither in reference to their char- 
acter and habits, their mongrel breed, or their 
costume: ?a base or mean fellow, ?a ragamuftin. 

1596 Spenser Stave /red. (Wks, Grosart 1X. 1043 Globe 
636/2), The rest which dwell abone in Connagh(t) and 
Munster, ..and some in Leinster and Ulster, ar degenerate 
and growen to be as very Patchcockes [cx Patchock(e!s] 
as the wild Irishe. 

[fhe Lambeth MS. 510, which was the copy submitted to 
the Abp. of Canterbury for licence, dated by Spenser and 
initialed E. S., from which Grosart prints his text, reads, 
If, 39 Patchcockes; but three other MSS., B. M. Add, 22022 
(printed in the Globe text), Marl. 7388, Camb. Dd. to. 
60 have /'aichockes, -ocks, Camb. Dd. 14.28 has Rakehells. 
If the word was patchockes, it was perhaps the same as 
Shakspere’s ‘very Patockr’, if this ts read Jayocke. Cf. 
same play ul. iv, 102 ‘a King of shreds and patches’) 

Patched (petft, patfed), pp/.a. [f Patou v. 
+-ED1,) In senses corresponding to those of the 
verb: Mended with patches; made up of pieces as 
in patchwork; mended, made up, or put together 
hastily, clumsily, or insecurely. Also patched-up. 

1516 in Myrr. our Ladye (1873) p. |, In dede for very 
voluntary pouerte..she had broken patchyd sleuys. @ 1591 
H. Saati lés. (1867) TL. 4o5 Mahomet’s religion isa patched 
religion, mixed partly with Judaism, partly with Gentilism, 
partly with Papism, partly with Christianism. 1599 Nasue 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 42 With it..the patchedest leather 
pilche /aforatho may dine like a Spanish Duke. 17 
Jeu. G. Psalmanazar 152 When he .. heard my patche 
up story. 1792 Anecd. WW. Pitd TM, xxxix. 38 Pet us have 
peace, ..but let it be honourable, let it he secure. A patched 
up peace will not do, 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxxvi, 
The patched woolen trousers, 

b, Adorned or marked with patches, 

1 Pepys Diary 1 May, Peggy Pen .. with only her 
neeeade retty ey with fee tote patched and very 
fine, and in much the finest coach in the park. 1855 
Kixestey Westw, f/o! ix, A painted, patched, fucused, 
periwigged, bolstered, ..Lamia ! 

te. Patched work = Patcuwoxk, Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, V1. §1 Such Bites and 
Scraps of patcht Work-Citations. 

Hence + Pa'tchedly aadv., in manner of a patch. 

1549 Coverpatr, etc. Evasm, Jar, Gaé v. 16b, Nor can 
he beare with to haue .. olde clothe be patchedlye sowed 
into a newe, 


Patcher (pz't/o:). (f Parc v.+-ER1.] One 
who patches: see the verb. Also patcher-up. 

1528 Tinoare Wes, (Parker Soc.) I. 135 He is no patcher; 
he cannot build on another man’s foundation. 1552 Hvutort, 
Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of olde garmentes, 
161r Cotcr., Nenonwenr de vierlles causes,..a_ peecer or 
patcher vp of ruinous causes, 1694 Motreux Radelais v. 
(1737) 214 Patchers, Clowters, and Botchers of old truampery 
Stuff, 1841 Eserson Afise., Conservative (1884) 259 A 
timid cohbler and patcher. 1875 peter Plato (ed. 2) 1 
295 A mender of old shoes, or patcher up of clothes, 


Patchery ! (petfari). [f Parcn sd.t or v. + 
-ERY.] The action of patching or mending clumsily 
or hastily; anything made up of pieces or frag- 
ments put together; a patchwork (usually jig.). 


| 


PATCHOULI. 


1579 Fucke Heskins's Parl, 239 The Greeke Article is so 
placed, as it can abide no such patcherie. 1623 RK. Pernarn 
Looke beyond Luther Wp. Ded. 2 A new vpstart Religion, 
a patcherie of Iudaisme, Paganisme and Feresie. 1702 C. 
Matuer Afagn. Chr. in a. xxiii, (1852) 467 Vile human 
inventions..and patcheries sticht into the service of the 
Lord. 1834 Gen. P. THompson fverc. (1842) LIL 31 Desig- 
nating such performances as jargun and patchery, 1880 
Swinpurne Stud Shaks. (ed. 2) App. 232 A thin sample 
of poetic patchery cebbled up and stitched together. 

+Patchery*. Ods. [f. Parcn sé.2 + -Ery.) 
The conduct of a ‘patch’; roguery, knavery. 

1582 Staxvuurst Aeneis i. (Arb) 64 Frem the fathers 
sermens shal such fond patcherye flicker? /éfd., Conceits 
(Arb.) 140 Cleaue toc the sound Casté, flee from thee 
patcherye Cauté, 1607 Snaks. Téwon ve i. 9g Yur heare 
him cogge, See him dissemble, Know his grosse patchery, 

© In the following the sense is uncertain. 

1553 Kespublica (Brandl) vy. ix. 79 ‘Tis a bagg of Rye in 
dede: vsiree, periurce, pitcheree, patcherie, pilferie, briberee, 
snatcherie, catcherie, 

Pa‘tch-head. A local name in Maine, U.S., 
for the suf-scoter (Gidemiar perspicillata ,a kind 
of duck, from the white patches on its head. 

1896 in Cent, Dict. 

Patchiness(pz'tfints). [f. Parcuy @,+-nkss.] 
Patchy quality or condition. 

1862 1). Spuncer First Prine, ite xix. § 156 (1875) 407 
Trregularities of distribution..would produce that patchi- 
ness Which distinguishes the heavens. 1887 RK. Garnett 
Carlyle vii, 123 Nething seems to have struck him so mach 
as the general patchiness of the country, 

Pa‘tching, 74/. 56.8 [f. Patcn 7. + -1nc 1.) 

1. ‘The action of the verb Parc, in various senses; 
also, the condition of being patched, or an instance 
of this. Also fadching-1p. 

1526 Sxnitos agarf 4g lt is evyll patchynge ef that 
istorne, 1546 J. Hrvwoon /'roz. (1867) 47 An olde sacke 
axeth much patchyng. 1691 F. [are] Ace. Nero favent, 
98 Vhat patching and botching with Solder that appears 
upon all the Cast-lead Coverings. z7gt Mas. Rapeirrr 
Kom, Forest ii, A litle patching np would make it comfort. 
able enough. 1832 James //. Masterton xxiii, ‘Whe eye 
detected some rather anomalons patchings and darnings. 
1893 British Printer 157 Underlay wherever possible, as 
the less patching there is on the cylinder the less chance 
is there of wrinkling, 

2. The putting of patches on the face by way of 
adornment. 

1656 @latif Jd.tatelsom. 78 ‘Vhey forbid all painting, patch. 
ing, and powdering. 1765 Goivsm. Double Transform, 40 
Skilfd in no other arts was she, But dressing, patching, 
repartee, 1885 7rans. Zane. & Chesh. dntig. Soc. WW. 35 
‘The custom of patching amongst ladies. 

3. The wadding for a bullet (ef. Pate 56.1 6b). 

1887 FE. Eca.eston Grayseus xiii. (1888) 144 Taking a 
Lullet from his pouch, he felt in his pocket for the patching, 

4. Coméb., as patching-cloth, -rubber, -work. 

61680 Kove, Bad/, VIL 468 The Taylor .. had patching. 
work for a whole season. 1896 Godey's Mag, (U.S.) Apr. 

74/2 A circle of patching-cluth pushed through to the 

ttom of the tire. 1898 Swaz 23 Mar. 4/1 Always carry in 
your tool-Lag a fairly large picee of patching rubber. 

+ Patching, 74/. 56. Obs. [f. Parcn 56.2 + 
-INGH] The behaviour ofa ‘patch’; = Patcnery 

a1gs0 firage Lpocr. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) TL. 446 With 
peltinge and patchinge, With findinge and fatchinge. 1562 
J. Hevwoon /r00. § Apigr. (1867) 171 After catching and 
snatchyng, Pyllyng and pollyng, we fall. .to patchyng. 

+ Pa‘tching, f//.a.) Oés. [f. Parent 56.2 + 
-InG2.] Acting like a ‘patch’; deceiving, knavish. 
lence + Pa‘tchingly adv., deceitfully. 

1s7o Foxe 4. 4 J, (ed. 2) 1ggt/2 Others... dyd.. dis. 
semblingly and patchingly vse some part of them, 1591 
GREENE JJise. Coosnage Wks. (Grosarty X. 3 These cony- 
catchers. .gening to diuers vile patching shiftes, an honest 
and godly title. 164% J. Trarre 7heod, J heol. iii. 127 Some 
slippery persons or patching companions. 1647 Warp Simp. 
Cobler (1843) 37, 1 am not without some contrivalls in my 
patching braines. 

Patching, f//. a2 [f. Patou v. + -1ng?.] 
That patehes or eoyers with patches. 

1855 Brownine Love among Ruins iv, The patching 
houseleek’s head of blossom winks Through the chinks. 

Pa‘tch-leaf. Also putch-, putcha-leaf. [A 
part-transl. of Bengali facha-pat, f. Bengali pat 
leaf.] = ParcHovutt. 

1698 Frver Acc. £. Judia & P. 209 Goods from Acheen.. 
Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 Sear. 1886 Yur“ & 
Burnert Anglo-Jud, Gloss. 517 Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also 
Putch- and Putcha-leaf. 

+Patchment,. Ods. rare—'. 
“MENT.] A patchwork. 

a@1603 T. Cartwuicut Confit. Khem, N. 7. (1618) 205 
A patchment of untruthes, 

Patchock : see Patcucock, 

Patchouli (pe't{eli, patfz#li), Also 9 pach-, 
pach-, patschouli, patchouly, paccioli. [a. 
pachouli, “the vernacular name over the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency’ (Sir G. Birdwood in 
Atheneum 22 Oct. 1898), the clements of which 
are referred by some to Tamil pack, pachat- green 
and t/a? leaf: ef. the Bengali pachka-fat (pat leaf), 
and Eng. putcha-leaf, or PATCH-LEAF, 

The spelling patchouli appears to be French, and may 
have urisen in the French possessions on the Coromandel 
coast. If there is anything in the conjecture in Hatz.-Jai 
that it is a phonetically-spelt adaptation of Eng. patch-lea/, 
this would necessarily carry back the name in Fr. to a 
period anterior to the earliest Eng. examples, But in 


(f Patou 2, + 


PATCH-PANEL. 


French dictionaries it was entered as a neologism by Littré 
in 187s, and was admitted by the Académie in 1878, long 
after it was known in English.) ss 

I. An odoriferous plant (/ogostemon Paichoult, 
N.O. Ladbiate), native to Silhat, Penang, and the 
Mulay peninsula, the dried leaves of which are 
used for varions purposes in the East; it yields an 
essential oil, from which the scent (see 2) is derived. 

1851 Fornes in Art Fri. fllustr. Catal. 1. p. vii/r The 
..aromatic herbs, the lavenders and rosemarys, hyssop and 
peppermints, patchouli and thyme, all yielding volatile oils, 
1858 Siumonps Dict, Trade, Paichouly, an Indian herb, 
1866 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 357 Patchouli, Pachupat or 
Patscha pat. 1872 /di¢. VI. 902 Volatile oil of patschouli 
gradually deposits a camphor. 

2, A penetrating and lasting perfume prepared 
from this plant. 

1845 Ars. Smit Scaftergood Fant. . vii, Evening- 
party odours .. pachouli, white-wine vapours, and cut 
oranges, 1856 C. Herina /femtavp, Dom, Phys. p. xi, 
Perfumery, particularly musk, hartshorn, camphor, paccioli. 
1866 Preas. Bot. gio/z IN effects, such as loss of appetite 
and sleep, nervous attacks, ete,, have been ascribed to the 
excessive employment of Patchouli as a perfume. 

3. attrib, a8 patchouli camphor, oil. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chen. VILE. 1497 Patchouli camphor, 
Cis HagO .. forms regular hexagonal crystals. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Ler. Patchoult oil,..is a viscid oil, boils at 2827- 
294° F., and separates ont on standing as Pafchoudy 
camphor, 

ti Pa tch-pa:nel, séanda. Obs. [f. Patcu 2, 
+ Panes 56.4] 

A. sé, One who paiches panels; ?a jobbing or 
botching carpenter; an abusive appellation, 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) HH. 280 
The starkest Patch-pannell of them all, or the grossest 
hammer-drudge in acounty, 1602 DEKKER Sativom. Wks. 
1873 I. 219 [Woman to retired Captain] Hang thee patch- 
pannell, F am none a thy Charing-Crosse. r e 

B. adj. Fit for patching panels or putting into 
patchwork ; of little value as material. 

1608 Wily Begnited Prol., Why, noble Cerherus, nothing 
but patch-pannel stuff, old gallimawfries, and cotten candle 
eloquence. 


Patchwork ‘pzx't/iwzzk). 
Sh.1+4 WorK 5d.] 

I, Work composed of pieces or fragments put 
togcther, esp. in a makeshift or incongruous 
manner; a thing patched up; a inedley, jumble. 
Now often viewed as fig. froin 2. 

a169 Pottaxren Disc. Trade (1697) Aiv, Tt cannot be 
expected they should have any effect for common Good, 
at best, but Patch-work, 1739 Jl’ks. of Learned 1. 103 
He that thinks the Iliad and Odysses the Patchwork of 
a Beggar’s Rhapsodies. 1872 Gro. Entor Afiddlent. |xxiv, 
This tnperfectly-taught woman, whose phrases and habits 
were an odd patchwork. 1887 W. S. Prarr in W. Gladden 
Parish Prohé. 437 Latin and German hymns—clever patch- 
work often resembling real poetic creations. 

b. Work of patching up: see Patcu v. 
nONCE USE, 

x7iz Swirt Feud, ta Stella 12 Dec. 1 should ruin myself 
with endeavouring to mend them, ..and | have been too 
much engaged in patchwork already. 

2. spec. Work consisting of small pieces of various 
kinds of cloth, differing in colour and pattern, and 
sometimes in size and shape, sewed together by 
the edges, generally with ormamental effect, so as 
to form one article, as a counterpane, cushion, tea- 
cosy, ete. Crazy patchwork, that in which the 
pieces are quite irregular in shape and size: ef. 
Cnazy 5. 

1726 Swirr Gulliver 1. vi, My clothes .. looked like the 
patch-work made by the ladies in England, only that mine 
were all of a colour, 1809 W. Irving Knickerd. m1. iv, 
Every woman .. wore pockets .. fashioned with patch-work 
into many eurions devices. 1872 G, Macooxatn IWilf 
Cumd. 1. tii. 17 The bed was covered with an equally charm- 
ing counterpane of silk patchwork. 1892 Mus. ALEXANDER 
Mammnan xix. 268, I wish, Claude, you would do a little 
of my crazy patchwork, you work so autifully. 

b. Any surface divided into many small com- 
partments of various shapes and kinds. 

1865 E. Burerrr Walk Lands End 243 A glorious little 
world of Devonshire scenery, carpeted to the rim with the 
penis ise patchwork of Devonshire verdure. 1880 Mrs, 
Parr Adam & Eve xii, A patchwork of fields spread out 
and ran down to the ctiffs. 

3. Afining. (local.) Sce quot. 

1897 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 177 The ironstones were 
formerly dug ont in extensive open-air workings (in S. 
Wales) known as ‘ patchworks ‘. 

4. attrib, a. Made up of misecllancous pieces 
or fragments ; composed of a combination ol odds 
and ends, 

1713 Gay Guard, No. As 17 What Ilorace [Ars Pact. 
ML, 15-16] says of his patch-work poets: ‘Purpureus late 
gu splendeat unus et alter, Assuitur pannus—’. 1814 W. 

Avior in Monthly Rev. LX XIE. 463 Those second-hand 
minds and patchwork intellects, 1876 WM. Amer. Rev. 
CXXIT{. 420 The patchwork rubric of the English church. 

b. Made of, or of the nature of patchwork: see 2. 

3840 Hoop Avéinansege, Dream vi, No patchwork quilt, 
all seams and scars. 1865 Dickens Afut. Frou xv, There 
was the old patch-work counterpane. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 
& Eve i, A low chair with. .a patch-work eushion. 

5. Comé. 

1897 Marv Kixcstry W7%. Africa 234 Spread with clean 
calico and adorned with patchwork-covered pillows, 


(& Parew v. or 


2. 
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Patchy (pe'tfi), ¢1 [ff Parcu 56.14 -y.] 
Abounding in or diversified with patches; con- 
sisting of patches or small separate areas or tracts; 
resembling patchwork in appearance or structure, 

19798 Trans. Soc. Aris XV1. 185 [A crop) in many places 
patchy, with intervals of four or five fect witbout any plants 
at all. 1845 Grunt, R. Agric. Soc. VI. 1. 84 The land is 
patchy and of different qualities. 1872 Huxtev PAys. iit 
65 The layer appears patchy or spotted. 1882 Gardener's 
Chron. 4 Mar. 295 A stone or tile edging is certainly pre- 
ferable to a tehy Box one. 1895 Kecan Pavut in Month 
Aug. 458 Such a Life is often patchy and scrappy. 

Hence Pa‘tehily a/v., in a patchy manner, 

1903 Daily Matt 7 Sept. 5/4 Sheps... started with some 
dim idea of being beantiful, have finished hy hecoming 
patchily tin, 

Pa‘tchy,a.2 col/og. or dial. [f. Parcel sb,2+-y.] 
Of the nature of a ‘patch’; cross, ill-tempered, 
fractions, 

1862 ‘Frotiore Orley F. II. iii, 20 He'll be a bit patchy... 
just for a while...‘T'o-morrow morning maybe he'll be just 
as sweet as sweet. 

Pate! (pét). (Also 7, 9 pat.) [In common 
use from ¢ 1300: origin unknown, 

Some have conjectured it to be a hy-form of plate, com- 
paring med.L. p/atta the clerical tonsure, and Du. and Ger. 
Platte a shaven or bald head. But evidence is wanting. | 

1. ‘The head, the skull; more particularly applied 
to that part which is usually covered with hair. 
(In modern use, more or less Ittdierous or humor- 
ous; not in serions or dignified use.) 

€1305 Judas 83 in £. £. £. (1862) 109 He smot him wib a 
ston behynde in fre pate Pat al be scnlle to-daschte pe brayn 
ful out perate. 1394 2. Pd. Crede 839 He mizte no maistre 
ben kald (for Crist bat defended), Ne puten no pylion on 
his pild pate. ¢1430 Lypc, Jack Hare Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 54 Now wes-eil N. unto thi jousy pate, Un- 
thrift. and thon to-gidre be mett. 1535 CovERDALE 2s, 
vii. 16 Ilis vnhappynes shall come vpon his owne heade, 
and his wickednes shall fall vpon his owne pate. — 1593 
Suaks. 2 /fen. VJ, v. i. 135 He is a Traitor, let him to 
the Tower, And chop away that factions pate of his, a 1604 
Hanmer CAvon, (red. (1809) 325 A foole.. gave him such a 
blow upon the pat, that the blood ran downe his eares. 1616 
R.C. Fimes’ WAistte 11. 969 Some curle their pates to make 
their lookes more faire. “1632 Litucow raz. 1x. 396 An 
Kagle taking his bald_pate for a white rocke, let a shell 
fish fall on it, 1810 Cock S#rafns 1. 136 (E.D.D.) Wi' 
powdered pats; The auld blue Bonnet’s laid aside, They 
maun ha‘e Hats. 1883 19/k Cent. Dec. 1092 The stubbles 
are close shaven as a monk's pate. 

2. The head as the seat of the intellect; hence 
put for skill, cleverness, ‘brains’, and formerly 
sometimes for a person possessed of such, 

1610 Suaks, Temp. tv. i. 244 Steale by line and leuell, is 
an excellent passe of pate. 1614 Sytvester Fethulia's 
Rescue \. 109 The Able-most For Pate, Prowess, Purse. 
1627-77 Frtuam Resolves 1. xiii. 70 To lay the plot at first, 
well; is matter of more pate. 1630 2. Yohnson's Aingd. & 
Conunw. 39 Vhe greatest Sages of the kingdome,.. and 
the hest pates of Spaine. 1717 Prior Adwatu, 355 An odd 
conceit, As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. ¢1730 Younc 
Fp. to Pope 65 Each shallow pate, that cannot read your 
name, Can read your life, and will be proud to blame. 1899 
FE, J. Cuarman Drama Two Lives, Amph. & Asetd. 88 
Made manifest to meanest pates. 

3. The skin of a calf’s head. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2225/4 Prohibiting the Exportation 
of all sorts of Linen Rags, Glovers Clippings, Parchment 
Shreads, Calves Pates. 1881 Sct, Amer. XLIV. 408 (The 
hide) is sold to the salters with the pates and tails on. 

b. In the fur trade, The for from a black patch 
on the head of a rabbit or hare. 

1878 Ure's Dict, Arts IV. 38« At present hare woot is not 
sorted, but formerly it was divided into dlack back, brown 
back, sides, pate \useless), checks and faii/,as in the case of 
rabbit wool. 

Pate’ (pe't). sxorth. dial, Also 7 payte, 
paite, 8 pait. [Of obscure origin. 

Perhaps from prec., in reference to the white top of its 
head, suggesting a bald pate.) 

A badger. Also in Comd., pate-head. 

1628 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 91 Whosoever shall take any 
fox, or pate, or badger, in this parish and bring the heade to 
the church, shall have twelve pence paid by the church- 
wardens, 1653 /éid. 194 To George Burne for a pate head, 
6d. 1918 Finghall Churchew, Acc. (MS.), For 3 Pait 
Head, 1s. 1788 W. Maasuate Vorksh, 11. Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Pait, a badger, 1883 T.& K. Macquow Adont Vorksh. 
126 The last pate is said to have been killed hereabouts 
some twenty-eight years ago. 

| Paté (pate). Also 8 patee. [F. pd/é:—OF. 
pasté: sce Pasty sé., Patty.) 

1, A pie, pasty, or patty. dtd de fore gras, pie 
or pasty of fatted goose liver, Strasburg pie. 

1706 Puitttes, Petty Patees .., a sort of small Pyes nade 
of March-pane, and fill'd with Sweet-meats. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Yourn., Le Patissier, A chevalier de St. Lonis selling 
patés, 1813 Sk. Character (ed. 2) I. 117, 1... sent off the 
woman with an oyster paté, 1813 Moore Post-dag iil. 4 
His patés superb—and his cutlets sublime! 1827 Lytrox 
fethan: viii, To help myself to the paté de fole gras. 

2. Fortif. See quot. (Erroneously written pace.) 

1704 J. Mfarais Lev. Techn, 1, ate, in Fortification, is a 
kind of Platform tike what they call an Horseshoe, .. generally 
oval, encompassed only with a Parapet... Itis usually erected 
in Marshy Grounds to cover a Gate ofa Town, 2802 James 
ASilit. Dict., Pate, Fr. — 

Paté, patee, -6e, var. Patr£e (in Heraldry). 

Pated (pavtéd), a. [f. Parzl+-Ep2.] Having 
a pate (of a specified kind). 

1s80 Lyiy Enphues (Arb.) 439 Grose and dull pated. 


° 
PATELLARIC. 


@ 1613 Oversury A 17, etc. (1638) 210 Let him be found 

never so idle pated. 1756 Totvervy //ist. 2 Orphans IV. 173 

So jealous pated a fellow. 1834 H. Butwer France Il. ut. 

as EAE es of the male creainres that she meets, 
atedelion: see PEDELION. 

t Patefa‘ction, Ods. [ad.L. palefaction-cm, 
n. of action from patcfaccre to PatEFY.] ‘The 
action of making open, visible, or known; a dis- 
closing, manifestation, revelation, wieclaration. 

1553 Bare Vocacyon in Hart, Alise, (Malh.) I. 364 The 
patefaction of Christe in the gospel. 1633 T. Anas £xf. 
2 Peter i, 11 The like patefaction was to Peter; he ‘saw 
heaven opened’, 1659 Pearson Coved 1. ii, 44 God hath 
also made frequent patefactions of his Deity. @1703 Bur- 
xitr On N. 7., Acts xiii. 26 By way of patefaction and 
discovery. 1872 F. Haus Recent Excmipl, false lhilol. 27 
And now for—not to shock a clergyman by profanely 
applying the term revelation,—the new patefaction. 

+ Pa'tefy, v. Os. Also 6-7 -ify. [ad. L, 
patefac-éve \o make open, to open, f. faté-re to be 
open + Jee to make; cf. /igue/y, and see ard 
trans. To make open; to disclose, manifest, revea’ 
to the eye or mind. 

1533 Cranmer Let. fo Bp. of Hereford in Mise. Writ, 
(Parker Soc.) 11. 263 When the verity and truth of them 
shall be patified and made open unto you. 15691 R. Brauce 
Sermt. (1843) 282 He hath patefied himself to us by an 
heavenly light. 1667 WatTernouse /fre Lond. 63 ‘hus 
God patefies the way to his displeasure, 1788 73iffer No. 
25. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the stomach, 
adjuvates digestion, and patefies obstructions. 

+ Patel!,-ell(e. Ods. Also 5 -yl, 6 pattle. 
(ad. L. fate//a pan, knee-pan, I’. fafed/e knee-pan.] 

J. A pan, a frying-pan. b. The paten or shallow 
dish used with the chalice at Communion. 

1481 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij friyng patys ferr. 
1546 Confut. N. Shaxton ¥ viijb, Three crosses..one wyth 
your thombe in your forheade, an other vpon yonr crowne 
wyth che patell of the chalice 

. The patella or knee-pan; also pate/-bone, 

1578 Banister /Jist. Man 1 35 This Patell was ordained 
to coner the ioynt betwene the thighe and legge. 1598 
Frorio, Rotela del ginocchio, the whirle bone ordained to 
cover the ioint of the knee, the eie-bone, ..the pattle-bune. 

| Patel? (patél). Aast /nd. Also 9 patell, 

-eil, -ail, pattel, potail, [a. Marathi paz, 
Hindiistani fate/, app. f. Marathi fat ‘roll or 
register’ (Yule).] The head-inan of a village in 
India: the title used in the Central and Western 
Provinces, and frequently in S. India, but not in 
the Gangetic Provinces. 

180z Chron. grep Ann, Reg. §26/2 The potail or killedar 
of Tirnakull has been hanged. 1816 ‘Quiz' Grand Alaster 
vi 12 Alt his attempts could not compel The village rascally 

tel ‘To get him a few fowls and rice. 1885 G. S. Forses 

Vild Life tn Canara 16 Village constables under the 

tails, or heads of villages. 31894 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/2 
he patel decoyed him out of his house at night, and hacked 
him to pieces with a hatchet. 

Patelet, variant of PaTLet, a ruff. 

|| Patella (pitela). [L. pace//a pan, knee-pan, 
dim. of patina pan, PaTEN.J 

I. Anat. A small movable bone, flattened and 
convex in shape, covering the front of the knee- 
joint ; the knee-pan or knee-cap. 

1693 ty. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (od. 2), Mfola, Patella, or 
Rotula, a round and broad Bone, at the joynting of the 
Thigh and Leg. 1706 Puituvrs, /ated/a,.. Among Anato- 
mists, the round, broad Bone, at the joynting of the Thigh 
and Leg; the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 3180 G, V, Extis 
Anat, 622 On each side of the patella is the condyle of the 
femur. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ, Nat. 
I. 252 The patella lof the lion) is well ossified. 1881 
Mivart Cat 109 ‘The knee-pan, or Patella, is a small bone 
of an elongated oval shape. im 

pb. é/ransf. In insects, the first joint of the coxa. 

2. Archzol. A small pan or shallow vessel; the 
vessel so called by the Romans. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1x. cxxvill, (1495) nn j/2 
Patella isapanne as it were an es crocke,) 2851 D. Wit- 
son Pret. Ann, (1863) 1. iii, 2o Two brass vessels which.. 
nppear to have been Roman Patellac. 1857 Biren vc. 
Lottery (1858) 11, 331 One is a dish, patera, or patella. 

3. A natural formation of the form of a shallow 
pan. a. In animals; A cup-like formation; a 
cotyle. b. In plants: see quot. 

1671 J’hil. Trans. Vi. 2165, 1 have often observed on 
Plumb trees and Cherry trees; also on the Vine and Cherry- 
Lanrel certain patetlae or flat Husks containing worms. 

4. Zool. A genus of Mollusca, containing the 


common limpet. 

1753 in Cuampers Cycl. Supp. ‘ . 

Patella-ceous, a. Zool, Allied to the limpet. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Patellar (px'télas, pate lan, a. [f PATELLA 
+-sRl, Cf. F. patedlaire (Littré).] Of or per- 
taining to the patella or knee-pan. —- 

1886 in Casseli’'s Encycl. Dict. 1893 A.S. Eccies Sciatica 
25 Some writers on sciatica have mentioned the absence of 
the patellar reflex as ocenrring in thismalady. 1897 Alldutt's 
Syst. Med. 11. 367 The physiological deep reflex called the 
5 neeior: * or ‘patellar reflex’ is sometimes exaggerated. 


1899 /did. VI. 707 The patellar tendon reactions were lost. 
atellaric (petéle rik), 2. Chem. [f mod. 
Bot. L. atellaria a genus of lichens, deriv. of 


patella: see ahove.] In /ate/laric acd, an acid 
(CU a,0.0) obtained by Weigelt from the lichen 
Patellaria scruposa, 


PATELLATE, 


1872 Watts Dict. Che. V1. 902 Patellaric acid .. yields 
with cold baryta-water a salt having a transient blue colour. 

Patellate (px télt),a. [f. PATELL-A + -ATE? 2.] 
Furnished with, or formed into or like, a patella. 

1826 Kiray & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 325 Patellate .. when the 
whole joint is dilated and shaped something like a patella 
or platter, 2887 W. Pruuurrs Srit. Discomycetes 370 Patel. 
laria melazantha. Fries. Sessile, waxy, dry, patellate. 

Patellidan. Zool. [f. mod.L. Patel/ide the 
limpet family (£. Paée//a limpet) +-ax.] A member 
of the limpet family; in pl. = Pateliidz. 

1835 Kirny Had. & Inst. Anine 1. ix. 272 Lamarck pro- 
ceeds immediately from the Chitonidans to the Patellidans 
or Limpets. [1855 W. S. Dattas Zool. in Orr's Cire. Se., 
Syst. Nat. Hist. \. 443 The Patedtide, or Limpets .. are 
inclosed in a conical ay : 

Patelliform (pite‘lifjim), z [ad.mod.L. fa- 
teliiformis, {. patella: see above and -Form.] 
Having the form of a patella; shaped like a shallow 
pan, knee-pan, or limpet-shell. 

1819 G. Samovettz Entomol. Compend. 158 Patelliform 
tarsi. 1835 Linotey /#trod. Bot. (1848) I. 352 The embryo 
of Flagellaria indica is patelliform. 1841 pouseres in 
Proc. Berw, Nat. Ciub 1. No. 9. 263 The shell spiral, some- 
times patelliform. 1887 W. Puituirs Brit. Discomycetes 80 
Cups scattered or gregarious, patelliform, fleshy, pale buff. 

Patelline (pz‘télain), a. Zoo/. [f. L. Patella, 
in Zool. ‘limpet’ + -INE1] Of or pertaining to 
the Patellide or limpets. So Pa‘tellite [-1TF 4], 
a fossil limpet; Pa‘telloid [-01D], Conck., a. of 
the form of a patella, limpet-shaped; sd. a patel- 
loid shell. 


1828 Weaster, Patediite, fossil remains of the patella, a 


shell, 1851 Rictiarpson (Geol. viii. (1855) 243 Some shells 
have a patelloid form. 1890 Ceat. Dict. Patelline. 
|| Patellula. [mod.L. dim. of faéedia.] A 


small patella; one of the sucking disks or cnps on 
the tarsus of water-beetles (Cevd. Dict. 1890). So 
Pate‘llulate a., furnished with or formed into 2 
patellula (7d/a.); Pate'llule, a sessile receptacle 
in some lichens (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1837). 

Paten (px'tén). Forms: 4 pateyn(e, 4, 7-9 
patin, 5 payten, 5-6 patyn, 5-7 patent, 5-8 
patten, 5-9 patene, 7-9-ine, 5-paten. [ME. 
patene, -eyn(e, a OF. paténe (1380 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. patena, patina wide shallow vessel, 
pan, basin; cf. Gr. waravq a kind of flat dish. Cf, 
Mt. pavtena ‘any kind of dish, platter, or charger, 
a treene dish or wooden tray’, pavéina a dish or 
platter, a great charger’ (Florio).] 

1. The plate or shallow dish, usually circular and 
of silver, on which the bread is laid at the eclebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

€1300 Havelok 187 A wol fair cloth bringen he dede, And 
per-on leyde be messebok, Pe caliz, and pe pateyn ok. 
¢€1315 Suorenam Moenrs (KE. E.'T. S.) 52/1444 He takb be 
chalys wyb be wyne, And brede of be pateyne. ¢1425 Voc. 
in Wr-Wilcker 648/8 Hee patfena, patent. 1480 CAXTON 
Chron. Eng, ccxxx. 245 Charlys leyde his right hoad oa the 
paten with goddes hody, and his Tie hond on the missale 
aad said we..sweren oa goddes body and the holy gospels, 
1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Cow. Prayer, Comin. Rubrie, Laryng 
the breade upon the corporas, or els ia the paten, or in 
some other comely thyag, prepared for that purpose. 1649 
hes Taytor Gt. Exemp. 1. Ad § 12.96 The bread of the 

aten,and the wine of the Chalice. 1652 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commun. Rubric, Here the Priest is to take the Paten iato 
his hands. 1718 Hicxkes & Netson ¥. Kettlewedl i. xxxii. 
136 The Vessels, (being a Patten, two Chalices, a Flagonand 
a Bason). 1852 Miss Vonce Camevs (1877) IL. xxii. 238 fa 
full canonical attire, with the chalice and paten ia his hands. 

b. Used as a cover for the chalice. 

¢1430 Lyog. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 99 For to make a 
declaracionne, On the chalice patyn. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 
38s/2 Patene, or pateyne of a chalys (v.77. patent, patea, 
payten]), Jatena. 1509 Fnvent. in Hearne Cotéect. (O. H.-S.) 
V. 366 A Gret chales w' the patent gilt. 1526 Piler. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 259 The chalice [betokeneth) the sepulcre, 
the paten the stone that couered the sepulcre. 1611 Corar., 
Patine, the Patine, or couer of a Chalice. 1658 Puitzirs, 
Paten, .. a little flat saucer used by the Priests with the 
chalice nt Masse. 1801 A. Ranken dist. France 1. 1. v. 
468 Sixty chalices aad fifteen patens or covers of pure gold. 

2. gen. A shallow disl or plate. arch. or Z/tst. 

{e1340 Durhant Acc. Rotis (Surtees) 203 In_coquina.. 
2 patene bone.] 1398 Tagvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. 
(B. M. MS.), ¥Ydo in concaues of yre and a paten ora shelle 
ydo per vader. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Patin,..a great 
Platter, a Charger, a Bason to wash in, 2678 Pritnirs 
(ed. 4), Patin, ..a sort of Vessel wherein the Priests used 
to bring their sodden Meat to Table. a1704 T. Brown 
Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 103 A Jittle silver patina, 
peculiarly dedicated to the Gods, 1865 Swinsuane Poems 
& Balt., Masque Q. Bersabe 13 Fed from the gilt patens fine. 
1883 Soton O. £. Potter & 8 [Articles found in mounds] 
are jugs, pipkins, piggins, patens or bowls, .. all articles 
made for the poor. 

3. A thin circular plate of metal; anything 
resembling or suggesting this. 

(In later writers after the Shaks. quot., in which the Qq. 
and Fol. 1 have patiens, the later Folios patterns. Levins 
1570 has both fatien and pattere as = L. ee 
But cf. OF. patenne = dame plate, ‘ un bras de bois couvert 
de patennes d'argent ', Godef.) 

1896 Suaks. Averck. V. v. i, 59 Sit. lessica, looke how the 
floore of heaven Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold. 
1870 Kincstey At Last vii, The ![pomoea Bona-nox, whose 
snow-white patines, as broad as the hand, open at oight-fall 


on every hedge, 1888 Archzol. Ree. Mar. 72 Patins of 
gold on both sides of the back of his head to confine his hair. 
Vou, VII. 


‘ 


549 


4, attrib, + paten-bred (see BRED sd.); paten- 
cover, a paten forming the cover of a chalice. 

rsot Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11.73 Item.. for ij patene- 
breddis of iwory bane to the Gray Freris of Strivelia .. iiijs. 
1880 Archxol. Cantiana XVI. 417 The silver Communion 
cup, of date 1693-4, has a paten-cover. 

Paten, obs. form of PATENT, PATTEN 

Patency (péténsi). [f. Parent: see -ENcyY.] 

1, The state or condition of being open or exposed 
to view; openness; manifestness, obviousness. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Patency, a \ying open, or un- 
covered. 1658 Osnorn Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 202 From this 
patency, his Policy was aot only enervated, but rendred 
more destructive. 2843 Blackw. Afag. LIV. 525 The patency 
of error is ever a sure prelude to its extirpation. 1886 
jJ. EK. C. Wetipon Aristotle's Rhet, 142 he patency and 
notoriety of the facts. - 

2. The condition of being open, expanded, or 
unobstructed, as a passage. (In scientific use.) 

1845 G. Moore Power of Soul (1846) 149 The i oe of 
his bowels, 1861 Bumstean Ven, Dis, (1879) 302 Unless the 
perency ofthe canal be kept up. 1898 ai débutt's Syst. Med. 

. 7oo Complete pateacy of the foramen ovale. , 

Patener (pzténaz). [ad. L. patenartus, f. 
patena PATEN: see -ER*.] Inthe medieval Church, 
An acolyte who held up the empty paten during 
a part of High Mass. 

[2439 few. Ripon (Surtees) 111, 232 Uni subdiacono, uni 
thuribulario, unt patenario.) 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
LV. xii. 194 This offertory-cloth was not as now cast about 
the shoulders of the ‘ patener'..but folded round the paten 
itself. 1897 Micktetuwaite Ornam. of Rubric 35 The 
pateaer or third ininister whea he bronght in the chalice 
aad when he held up the paten, 

Patent (petent, pie'tént), @ Also 5 patant, 
5-8 pattent, 6 patentt, paytent, paten, 6-7 
patten. [In branch I, a. I. patent, -ente, ad. L. 
patént-emt open, lying open, pr. pple. of fatére to 
lie open, esp. in /eéfres patentes (1292 in Britton), 
med.L. dtlere patentes; in I, directly from L. 
(For the analogy of pronunciation, cf. fiend, 
parent; (pze'tént) prevails in U.S. So in the 
derivatives. In official use in England, branches 
Tand IT are sometimes differentiated as (pec‘tént) 
and (pétént).] 

I. 1. In deters patent (Lat. littere patentes, Fr. 
lettres patentes, whence, 13-15th ¢., /edters patents; 
also, in 14th ¢., /ettre patent: An open Ictter or 
document (see quot. 1891), usually from a sovereign 
or person in authority, issued for various purposes, 
e. g. to put on record some agreement or contract, 
to authorize or command something to be done, 
to confer some right, privilege, title, property, or 
office; now, especially, to grant for a statutory 
term to a person or persons the sole right to 
make, use, or sell some invention. 

{1292 Britton 1. i. § 10 Nous Jes mauaderoms par nos 
lettres patentes.] 1387 Trevisa féfgden (Rolls) VIIL 55 
Kyag William seip in his own lettre patent [L. dvferds sts 
patentibus, 1432-50 letters patent] bat Ke aad his successoures 
and mea of Scotlond schulde doo homage fegeaunce and 
feaute to the kyages of Engelond, 1398 — Barth. De PR. 
x1Xx. Ixi, (1495) 898 Letters ben sealyd wyth wexe closyd and 
patent. 1486 Nava clce. Hen. VF} (1896) 3 Thomas Roger 
to whome it qlesses the Kyng. .by his letters patentes vader 
his grete seall to graunte thoffice of keper and clerk of his 
Shipps. 1530 Parser. 252/2 Patent letters, detires atentes. 
1598 Haxiuyt Vey. 1. 153 In testisiony whereof we haue 
caused these our letters to be made patents. 1612 Davirs 
Why freland, etc. (1787) 6 He gave license by his letters 

atent. 2709 Cuambgatayne Pres. St. Eng. u. ii. 79 The 

ing..By his Letters Pateat may erect new Universities, 
Boroughs, Colleges, Hospitals {etc.]. /did. xiv.189 Here {High 
Court of Chancery] are sealed and enrolled Letters Patents. 
1863 H. Cox Zstit. 1. vii. 65 Richard UL was the first to 
confer the peerage by letters-patent. 189: Scaacitt-Birp 
Guide to P.R. O. 32 The Letters Patent were. .writtea upon 
open sheets of parchment, with the Great Seal pendent at 
the bottom..[while] the ‘ Litterze Claus ‘, or Letters Close, 
. being of a more private nature, and addressed to one or 
two individuals only, were closed or folded up aad sealed oa 
the outside. 

Jig. a@1sg2 Greene Yas. JV, 1. i. Wks. 198 Living by 

your wit as you do, shifting is your letters-patents. «t 1625 

vs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xix. Iatrod., It is a letter 
patent, or open ee for all, 1660 Gavuorn God's Gi. 
Demonstr. 56 By the Letters pattents of the holy Scriptures, 
whereof no man. .can without sin be ignorant. 1711 SHAFTESB, 
Chara. (1737) HE. 338 What party by..virtue of any im. 
mediate testimonial from heaven are thus intitled? Where 
are the letters-patent? the credentials? 

2. Conferred by letters patent; endowed with 
apatent. Ofa person: Appointed hy letters patent. 

1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 4 § 2 All.. Proctors, Procurors 
Patent Gatherers or Collectors for Gaoles Prisons or Hospit- 
alles. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 May, Ia case the Kiag do restore 
every man to his places that ever had becn patent. 1707 
CuampBertayne Pres. St. Lag. ut. 301 Patent-Officers [of 
the Customs] in the Out-Ports. 2845 Disrasxr Syéi/ ww. ii, 
Lord Deloraine.,held a good patent place which had been 
conferred on his descendants by the old chancellor. 189% 
Daily News 23 Feb. 3/2 The three great patent houses—Her 
Majesty's, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden—which enjoy 
the proud privilege of opening their doors without seeking 
the permission of the Lord Chamberlain. 1897 L. Enmunps 
Law Letters patent 18 The subject of a patent privilege, 

+h. Joint or joined patent; sharing by letters 
patent in some privilege or office: ef. PATENT sd. 1, 


quot, 1450. Also fig. Obs. 


PATENT, 


1ssz Heutoet, Ioyat patent with another, as where, ii, men 
haue one office ioyntly, duumnir, 21586 SIDNEY Arcadia 
3. (1622) 207 So incredibly blinded..that hee could thinke 
such a Queene [Artaxia] would be content to be ioyned- 

atent with another[Erona]to have such an husband. 1608 

. Tluvin] Zss. Pol. § ALor. 37 Where Prayse and Honour 
haue been ioya‘d patent with Exercise. 

3. Of an invention: Protected or covered by 
letters patent; appropriated by letters patent to 
one or more persons for manufacture, use, or sale. 

Also in the namics of iaventions formerly patented, for 
which the patent has expired, as fatent fuel (quot. 1894)3 
patent inside (or outside), a newspaper supplied to local 

wblishers printed only on one side, the blank side being 
eft to be filled with local matter; palent leather: see 
LEATHER 54, 1, 

1707 Mortimea J/usé. 1. ix. 124 Madder. .in King Charles 
the First's time..was made a Patent Commodity, 1787 'G. 
Gampano’ Acad. lorsenten (1809) 34 Provide yourself with 
t hae of patent stirrups. 1799 #urop. Mag. XXXVI. 179 
The venders of patent or quack medicines, 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. xxvi, Me read an article the king attacking, And 
a long eulogy vf ‘ Patent lacking’. 1852 Morrit fanning 
& Currying (1833) 453 Glazed or Varnished Leather. .known 
in commerce as patent feather, is very largely used for dress 
boots and shoes. 1887 Sfecfafor 24 Sept. 1283 No greater 
proof of credulity than the belief in patent medicines. 1894 
Patent Specification No. 13299. By patent fuel we mean 
..any kind of small coals, or any mixture of various kinds 
thereof., moulded or compressed into blocks or briquettes of 
various shapes and sizes. 1900 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/t 
Thousands of country weekly papers fill up their pages by 
what are knowa as ‘patent insides’. 

b. fig. and éransf. To which one has a_pro- 
prictary claim; also, special for its purpose; 
sovereign, superlative. 

1797 Nutson in Nicolas Lett. IL. 346 There is a saying in 
the fleet too flattering for me to omit telling—viz. ‘ Nelson‘s 
Patent Bridge for boarding First Rates’, alluding to my 
passing over an enemy's 80-gun ship. 1807-8 Syn. Sativa 
fbynley's Lett. V1, 80 That patent Christianity which has 
heea for some time manufacturingat Clapham. 1819 Ckanae 
Di of fall iu.94 He claims a right on all things to decide; 
A kind of patent-wisdom. 1838 Dickens Micke, xxxvili, 
Put your hand into the cupboard, and bring out the patent 
digester [a black bottle half full of brandy]. 

II. 4. Open as a door, gate, or aperture, so as 
to allow free passage. 

1863 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 240 Sall mak the house 
of the Armytage patent at all tyines to hir Hienes. a1578 
Linprsav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (8. T.S.) 1. 16 [He] gave 
cominand how oft scho pleissit to have entres to the castell 
that it sould be patent. 1584 Aderdecn Regr. (1848) 11. 52 
Atthe quhilk patent portis thair sall be ane daylic wache, 
1639 in Spalding 7reud. Chas. 7 (Spald. Cl.) Il. 36 How 
muche he is vhliged to respect and give a patent eir heirefter 
to there farder grievances. 1733 Curyse Zug. Walady 1. 
xi, § 3. 231 Throwing them [the fluids) off by the safest 
and most patent Outlets, 1898 Jfestnr. Gaz. 5 Oct. 4’2 One 
extremity of the tube is sealed, the other end ts patent. 

5. Upen as to situation ; not shut in; unenclosed ; 
of unobstrncted access ; freely accessible. Now rave. 

1432-50 tr. J/igden (Rolls) . 61 And also for the patente 
magnitude felethe hy more efficacite the strenzhte of be 
moone thea aseecoartate. /é/d.179 [Constantinople] Whiche 
is patente on euery syde to men saylenge from Asia and 
Europa, compassede alle moste with the grete see. 1566 
Acts %& Constit, Scott, To Rar. -iij, The Romanis,.had 
thair statutis..writtin ia Tabillis, and fixit ia the maist 
publique and patent placis. 1839 Batley Festxs xix, (1852) 
285 A circular temple, patent to the sun. 1867 CaRLYLE 
Rewin, it. 137 Nith valley lay patent to the S. 

6. Spreading, expanded; sfec. ta. Zfer, Ap- 
plicd (in early works) to a cross having expanded 
extremities ; =Pattér. Ods. 

1486 Bh. St. Alfans, Her, Cijb, An oder cros. ,straythyr 
in the myddis then in thenddys with opyn corneris .. hit is 
calde a cros patent. And ye shall say..He berith Sable a 
cros paty of Siluer. fdr, Civ, Hit is calde a cros flurri 
patent for he hath his endis opyn. 1610 Guituim Heraldry 
i, vii. 68 This is called a Crosse Patee .. because the ends 
are broad and patent. 7 P 

b. Bot. Spreading, opening wide, as petals; 
diverging widely from the axis, as branches or 
leaves; = OPEN a. 6. Zoo/, Patulous; having a 


wide pps, or a shallow cavity. 

1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Patent Leaf, one 
which stands almost strait out from the stalk, or nearly at 
right angles with it. 1819 Cranpe 7. of /adi ix, 283 Long 
were the learned words, and urged with force, Panduriform, 
pianatifid, premorse, Latent, and patent, papulous and plane. 
1870 Hooxea Stud. Flora 378 Branches of cyme patent or 
reflexed after flowering. - 

7. Open to view, exposed to sight ; hence, exposed 
to the mental view; clear, plain, evident, manifest, 
obvious; = OPEN @. §, 12. 

1508 in Rifou Ch, Acts (Surtees) 330 Stone, with a scriptor 
to be paytent Byes the same. 1528 St. Papers Hen. VELE, 
1V. 538 Yat ye King oure broyeris gude mynd may be maid 
tae tooure derrest son. 1639 N. N. tr. Due Bosg's Compl. 

Voman 1 Ciij, That which is patent even to our senses, 
cannot be proved but very hardly with the force of our reason, 
1857 H. Mittea Jest. Rocks iii. 136 The geologic evidence |s 
so complete as to be patent.to all. 1874 Buackie SeifCuét, 
39 A patent fact, as certain as anything ia mathematics. 
1886 Bryce Amer. Come. 1. v. 56 The disadvantages of 
the American plan are patent. 

8. Open to general knowledge or use; generally 
aecessible or available for use; public. . 

1566 Acts § Constit. Scott, To Rar. -kiij, To cause publis 
and make pateat the Lawis. 1602 Warner 4/6. Eng. xit. 
Ixx. (1612) 294 For Guinie, in her highnesse raigne acquir'd 
and patent made. 1834 Sir W. Hamitton Drsexss. (1852) 
474 The Colleges would be equally patent to such ‘ld 
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PATENT. 


as were not averse from their observances. 1838 — in 
Reid's Wks, (1, 683 ncte, Lhe greater number of those [works] 
now extant were preserved and patent during the two 
centuries and a half intervening between the death of 
Aristotle and their pretended pubheation by Tyrannion, 

9. Comé., as patent-winged (cf. 6b), having 
wings spreading widely apart. 

17g2 J. We0 J/ést. Ani. 79 The patent-winged Phalaena, 

Patent (see prec.), sd. Forms: see prec. 
[orig. short for /e‘ter(s) patent: see prec. So F. 
patente (for lettre patente), med. (Anglo-)L. patens 
(5367 in Du Cange), It., Sp. Gay 

1. A document conferring some privilege, right, 
. Office, etc.; = deéters patent: sec PATEST a. 1. 

[1347 Aoéis of Parli, 11. 169/2 Que les poveres. .approchent 
au Tresorer, & monstrent lour Patentes & Obligations.] ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Yulian) 160 Pare-one gaf bame his 
patent [L. serifs/t] pat quha-euir ware traweland by bat 
sted.. bai suld helpe pame. 1399 Redls of Parit, LIL. 452 
That all the Patentes and Charters that they, & any of hem 
hath..be 3olden uppe into the Chauneellerie, 1423 déc. 
IVs ae The Officers made by his patentes roialx. 1429 in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 69 Alsoe for y* seale of owre 
greate patente £850. 1450 Pastow Lett. I, 129 As for the 
Duche on this side Trent, Sir Thomas Tudenham had 
a joynte patent with the Duke of Suffolk. 1451 Rolls of 
Parlt, V. 221/1 The annuell xx mares graunted..in thetre 
Patentes of their creation. 1§77-87 Hotaxsnen CAron. 111, 
1245/1 The kings patent, or open writ, or commandement, 
vnder the seale of [idward the kings eldest son. 1589 
Pasquil’s Ret, Diij, | meane to be Clarke of their Audit.., 
my Paten is already sealed. 1695 Sippatn A vtobrag. (1834) 
132, I..was examined..and gott my patent of Doctor ther. 
arzig Burxet Owsa Time (1766) 1. 270 They thought fit to 
take out a patent, which constituted them a body, by the 
name of the Royal Society, 1821 J. Marsuatt Const. Opin, 
(1339) 243 The grant by a state of a patent of nobility. 1896 
Law Times C. 3537/1 An outgoing Irish Attorney-General 
received a patent of precedence entitling him to take work 
at the har docediacely after the Law Officers of the Crown, 

+b. A papal licence or indulgence: = IspuL- 
GENCE 3. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. 7, P27. B vit. 194, I sette sowre patentes and 
gowre pardounz at one ee hele! /drd. xiv. 19t Ac be 
perchemyn of pis patent of pouerte be moste. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
ard. Prod. g Thanne my bulles shewe I alle and some 
Oure lige ee seel on my patente. 

+e. An official certificate or licence generally ; 
esp. a health certificate. Oés. 

1615 G. Sanovs 7'raz, 226 uery ship had a neat Patent 
to shew that those places from whence they came were free 
from the infection, 1632 Litucow /'rav. vit. 336, Lam.. 
newly come from lerusalem.., and loe there is my Patent. 
1632 J. Wavwaan tr. Siendi's Aromena 37 It being not 
lawfull for them, to commerce or trafficke without their 
patent of health, from the place whence they parted. 1666 
Lond. Gaz, No. 48/1 But he..immediately departed. .with- 
out Patent..and is gone Westwards. 


2. A licence to mannfacture, sell, or deal in an 
atticle or commodity, to the exclusion of other 
persons; in modern times, a grant from a govern- 
ment to a person or persons conferring for a certain 
definite time the exclusive privilege of making, 


using, or selling some new invention. 

€1588 G. Loncu in Ellis Orde. Lett, Ser un, HT. 1597 Dollyne 
and Carye obtained the Patent for making of Glass in 
England in September the ix!4 yeare [1566-7] of the Queene's 
Majesties raigne for xaj. years ensueinge. which Patent was 
fully expired a yeare ago. 1597 in D'Ewes ruts. 573 
Abuses practised by Monopolies and Patents of priviledge. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gale Lat. Und § 799 The com- 
munity..is never well provided for, if monopolies or patents 
bee permitted. ror J. Peter 7ruth 23 This Invention 
being limited by the Patent, to the Patentee, or his Assigns, 
1791 'G. Gamnano’ Ann, Horsem. i, (1809) 69, 1 shall be 
able to get a patent for it, which cannot but prove very 
lucrative. 1800 Mar. Eocrwortn Wii v, Ile advises me 
to take out a patent for the dye, 1825 J. Nicnotson 
Operat. Mechanic 618 The term of the patent being now 
expired, many other manufactories of this cement have been 
established. 1876 Rocrrs Pod, Eco. xvii. (ed. 3) 226 The 
law protects inventors and authors by patents and copy- 
right. 1897 1. Eomunos Law of Letters patent 2 In con- 
sequence of the very numerous grants of patents for inven- 
tions, the word ‘patent’ has, in common parlance, come to 
suggest a patent for an invention only. 

3. A process or invention which has been patented, 
or for which a patent has been taken out. 

1862 Silusir. Catal, Exhib, 1. Class viii. 8 The great dis- 
tinctive feature of this Company's patent. 1867 J. Hlarton 
Tatllants of B. i, He secured shares in several important 
patents, 1879 Casseil’s Techn. Educ. 1V. go/2 The word 
patent is taken to signify either the letters patent by which 
the monopoly is granted, or the subject-matter of the grant. 

b. Elliptically for some patent commodity the 
name of which is understood from the context. 

1888 J. Inctis Tent Life in Tigeriand 26 A handsome 
ivory-handled Thomas's patent lying on the table. .. Itcarries 
a heavy bullet. 1898 Daily Mezus 5 Apr.o/5 An improved 
demand prevailed for flour...In American brands, patents 
ruled at 318, to 318, 6a. 1904 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 4/5, 1 
say..it’s rather rash to do gardening in patents, isn’t it? 

4, A territory, district, or piece of land conferred 
by letters patent. 0S. 

1632 in Winthrop //rst. Vew Eng. (1853) 1.93 node, (Stephen 
Batchelor was, at_a court, 3 October, 1632] required to for- 
bear exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher publicly in 
our patent. 1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. 1. i, It is not 
my intent to wander far from our Patent. 1823 F. Coorrr 
Pioneers viii, This term, Patent .. meant the district of 
country that had been originally granted to old Major 
Effingham, by the ‘King’s letters patent". ¥ 

5. fig. A sign or token that one is entitled to 


550 


something ; authority or commission to do some- 
thing; Icave or title to possess something. 

3gg90 Snaks, Jid's. V1. iL 80 So will I grow, so line, so 
die my lord, Ere 1 will yeeld my virgin Patent vp Vnto his 
Lordship. 1604 —O¢h. tv. i. 209 Giue her pattent to offend, 
for if it touch not you, it comes neere no body. 1645 G. 
Danier Poems (Grosart) 11.34 Nature's Patent, Stampt with 
Heaven's Great Seale. 1836 H. Roctas ¥. //owe x. (1863) 
273 Dr. Crisp hada patent for nonsense and vulgarity, which 
defied successful imitation. 1874 Mrs. Ouipnant Hose ix 
Fune i, That hand was in itselfa patent of gentility, 

8. attrib. and Comb., as patent age, -infringer, 
law, -monger, solicttor; patent office, an office 
from which patents are issued and where the 
claims to patents are examined; patent-right, the 
exclusive right conferred by letters patent; patent- 
roll, a parchment roll containing the Ictters patent 
issued in Great Britain (or formerly in England) 
in any one year: see quot. 1888. 

, 1819 Byron Yean 1. cxxxii, This is the *patent-age of new 
inventions For killing bodies, and for saving souls. _r90x 
Westm, Gaz. 28 June 11/1 Yo prevent entting by wicked 
*patent infringers and others. 1832 Bappacr Acon, Alanu/. 
Introd. (ed. 3) 8 ‘he important subject of the * Patent-laws. 
1803 l’oet, Petit. agst. Lractorising Trianpery 49g While a 
Spruce young “patent-‘monger Contrives to wheedle simple 
ninnies. 1882 W.H. Parncr in Standard 29 Aug. 2/4 It 
har cheeked the rapacity of Company promoters and patent. 
mongers. 1696 Jord, Gaz, No. Esl The *Patent Office 
is removed from Symond’s Inn to Sir Richard Pigott’s 


Ifouse, 1870 Emenson Soc. § Soétt. vii. 129 The patent. 
office, where are the models from which every hint is 


taken. 1825 J. Nicsorson Oferat, Alechanic 651 The 
principle upon which his *patent-right is founded, 1860 
Bartiett Dict, Amer. (ed. 3)5.v., In the United States 
an inventor takes out a ‘patent right’; in England, ‘letters 

tent. 1700 Tyrari f/ist, Lag. IL. 802 The *Patent- 
Rolls of this Vear, 1888 W. Rye Ree. §& Nec.-searching 
xiii, 98 The Patent Rolls extend from g Joke (1201), and 
contain innumerable grants of offices and lands, fairs and 
markets, confirmations, licenses to crenellate or fortify, 


| joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre. 


licenses for the election of bishops, abbots, &c., creations of | 


peers, pensions, &c, and of later years the patents for 
inventions. ri 
Patent (pétént, pert-), v. [f. Parent sd.anda.] 
1. trans. To grant a patent to; to admit to some 


ptivilege or rank by letters patent. rere. 

1828-32 Wenstrr, /'afent, to grant hy patent. To secure 
the exclusive right of a thing to a person; as, to patent an 
invention. .to the author. 1831 J. Houtano Manuf Afetal 
1, 186 An oval link with a stay in it,.had..been before 
patented to captain Brown. 1882 G. W. Casir Alme. 


Delphine ii, 1 ‘They would have been patented asthe dukes | 


of Little Manchac and Barrataria. 
2. To take out or obtain a patent for; to obtain 


by letters patent the sole right to produce and sell. 
82a Technical a cauelaes II, 214 He patented many 
different modes of carrying his invention into effect. 1876 
Rovtitrocr Discoc. 14, 20 years before, Watt had patented 
—but had not constructed—a locomotive engine. 
b. fig. To originate and be proprictor of. 


(famtliar.) 

1900 Acadcuty 21 July 49/1 A tendency..to fall intoa style 
patented hy Ouida, s 

3. To obtain a patent right to land. U.S. 

1874 Ravmono Statist. Afines §& Mining 319 Several lodes 
are held in common, and are so situated that they may be 
patented in common or worked in common. 1883 American 
VI.129 Another very large quantity [of public Jand] has been 
sore the railroads, and, although much of it is not yet 
patented, it is open to their claims as fast as they construct 
their roads, 

4. [from Patent @. 7.] To make patent or 
open to sight or notice. zare—". 

1889 Chamb. Fru, 2 Feb, 66/1 The charming fair one has 
unwillingly patented upon the snow the hideous fact that 
she wears Hemineeed boots, 

Hence Pa‘tented f//.a.; Patenting v0/. sé. 

1837 Penny Cyci. Vill. 98 The patented invention of 
Arkwright. 1868 Daily News 2 Nov., His excessive anxiety 
to anticipate the free decision of the colonies by ocengus 
them with a staff of patented bishops, 1883 /dfd. 25 Sept. 
3/1. Patenting was unnecessarily and unwisely expensive, 
and the poor patentee was left almost withont any aid or 
guidance, 

Patent, obs. f. Paten, Patten; erron. form of 
Potent, staff. 

Patentable (p2téulab'l, pet-), a. [f. Parent 
v. + -ABLE,] That may be patented, capable of 
being patented. Hence Pa:tentabi‘lity, capability 
of being patented. 

1847 in Wenster. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 499 The 
sense in which patentable inventions can be adopted. 1879 
Cassels Techn, Educ. 1V. 90/2 The kinds of inventions 
that are patentable. 1883 H.C. Mervin (¢/t/e) The Patent. 
ability of Inventions. 

+ Pa‘tentary,¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. PATENT sé, 
+ -ARyY.] © Of or pertaining to a patent. 

31734 Fair Yersey iii. (ed. 2) 192 Here then lay the Point 
in nes whether the Ordinance of Henry V1], .. or the 
Patentary Clause, should stand, 

Patentee (pt-, péitént7). Also 7 patenty, 
pattentie. [f. Patent sd.+-zE1: cf. mortgagee; 
perh. first in an AngloFr. form patent’. (Mod.}. 
patenté in same sense is only of 19th c.)] One to 
whom letters patent bave been granted; b. now 
esp. one who has taken out a patent for some new 
invention, or the like: cf. Parent sé. 2. 

1442 Rolls of Parit, V. 62/2 Delivered hy the Fermours, 
Patentees, Tenauntsand Occupiours. 1495 Act rx //en. 1717, 
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PATERFAMILIAR. 


c.16 The Kinges Committees or bis patentees for the kepyng 
of the seid Tounasaforeisseid, 1583 in Haktnyt Kay. (1600) 
IIT, 189 With expresse prohibition. .against all others, which 
shall go thither witbout the licence of the patentee or his 
assignesfirstobteined. 1622. MisseLoen free Trade (ed. 2) 
72 The question is, who is then the Monopolian, whether 
the Patentees, or their Assignes? 1647 CLARENDON //is/, 
Keb, v. § 330 In all Publick Acts .. they were desired to be 
admitted joynt Patentees with his Majesty in the Regality. 
1724 Swiet Promethens Wks. 1755 Vil. 11. 150 Wood the 
patentee’s Irish balf-pence. 1765 T. Hurewixson J/ist. 
Afass. Yi. 2 The patentees of the Northern colony. 1991 
Boswett Johnson au. 1747, David Garrick, having become 
1818 
Cavise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 492 John Hawkins, the heir of the 
said Joan,..upon a scfre /acias against the patentee, had 
judgement to recover the lands. 

b. 1691 T. H[ace] Ace. Mew /nvenz, p.1, The Patentees of 
these New Lights. 1701 [see PATENT sh. 2). 1731 Gentil, 
Mag. I. 452 Patentees of a new invented Plough. 1879 
Casseifs Techn. Educ. \V. 91/1 Provided the patentee 
is the first person who has produced the substance in a 
snfficient quantity to make it a marketable article. 

ec. fg. tOne to whom something has been 
granted (045.) ; an inventor and proprietor of some- 
thing, 

1616 B. Parsons Jag. Chartier 15 So God. .joyneth them 
patentees heere together. 1900 Hest. Gaz. 27 Ang. 2/2 
Mr. Plunkett is the patentee of the policy of kiting Home 
Rule by kindness, 1903 Darly Chron. 9 Dec. 4/3 Mr. 
Spencer... may indeed be called the inventor and patentee 
of evolution, 

lence Patentee'd Af/. a., made a patentee, pro- 


vided with letters patent. 

2735 Avair Amer, Ind. 144 nofe, Since the patenteed race 
of Daublers set foot in their land. 

+ Pa-tenter. Obs. rare~'. 
-EnL] A patentee, 

1641 Se. Acts Chas. [ (1817) V. 585/1 Pe saidis patenters 
be pe forsaid act obleist them thair aires,,.not to..seik any 
greater dewetie. 

Pa‘tentizing, 74/. sb. uonce-wd. [f. PATENT 
5b. + -1ZE + -ING1.] The granting and taking 
out of patents. 

1829 Westen, Rev. Apr. 417 It is a strange disease in 
England, thé said patentizing. 

Patently (pzténtli, pat-), adv. [f. Patent 
a.+-L¥%,] Ina patent manner; openly, obviously, 
manifestly, plainly, evidently, clearly. 

1863 D. G. Mitcnenn Farm of Edgewood 245 So patently 
and egregiously wrong. 1879 STEVENSON 7rav. Cezennes 
171, I saw with regret my revolver lying patently disclosed. 

Patentor. (f Patext+-onr.] 

1, One who grants a patent: correlative to 
patentee. 

2. One who takes out a patent, a patentee. 

1890 in Ceat. Died. (no quotation). 

Pate:ntoternate, a. rare. [f. patenéo-, irreg. 
combining form of L. patent-ent PATENT a. + 


Ternate.] Patently or widely ternnte. 

1867 J. Hoce Alicrose. 390 The large patentoternate spienla. 

Patenty, obs. form of PATENTEE. 

Pateque, var. PastequeE Oés., water-melon, 

Pater. [L. pater father.] 

1. (peter) = Paternoster 1 (being the first 
word of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 341 Pat for him with de- 
uocionn said pater & auc. 13.. £. HE. Alitt. P. A. 484 
Nener nauber pater ne crede. 1632 Litucow 7rav._ 1x. 
41x Pattering an abridged Pater. 1842 Baran /ugod. Leg, 
Ser. 11. /ngol. Penance, Let a mass be sung, and a pater be 
said. 1896 Dudiin Rev. Apr. 278 Saying a faier perhaps 
in silence for St. Edythe's intercession. 

+2. A priest, a monk: = FatHer 6b. Also 


in Comb, pater-guardian (see quot.). Oés. 

€1630 Scot, Pasguil 7 A sprincle .. held in hand of vested 
Pater. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pater-guardian, a Father. 
guardian; a title given to the chief of the Franciscan Friers 
in their Monasteries. é 

3. (pérter) Familiarly used for father; chicfly 
in schoolboys’ slang, 

1728 Ramsay Monk & Miller's Wife 25 A youth sprung frae 
agentle pater. 1880 Miss BRADDON Fast as lf am xiv, You 
are not afraid of your safer being caught by her elderly 
wiles, 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So IL. 202 Don’t let 
us get into a sentimental strain, pater. 1900 G. Swirt 
Someriey 126 The pater will say I'm a fool, the mater'll say 
the girl isn't good enongh for me. 

|| Patera (pe'tér3). Pl. -#. Also 9 pattera. 
[L. patera, {. patereto be open. Cf. pattia, patella.| 

1. Rom. Antig. A broad flat saucer or dish, used 
esp. in pouring out libations at sacrifices. 

1658 Ste T. Browse Hydriot. iii, 39 Sacrificing patera's, 
and vessels of libation. 1759 B. Maatin Nat. fist. ny. 
Il. é/eris. § Many Urns, and Pateras of fine red Farth. 
1842 Priciiro Nat. Hist. Blan (ed, 2) 190 Some hold in 
their right hand a drinking-cup, and in their left a patera. 

2. Arch. An ornament resembling a shallow 


dish; any flat round ornament in bas-relief. 
31776 H. Watrote Let. fo IV. Afason 29 Feb., A sphinx, 
masks, a patera, and a running foliage of leaves, 1784 J. 
Barry in Leet. Paint. v, (Bohn 1848) 198 The triglyphs and 
1837 Crotl Eng. § Arch. Frud i. 
and orna- 


[f£ Patent sd. + 


pateras ordinarily used, | 7 

59/2 The ceiling is divided into compartments, 

mented with enriched mouldings and faterz. 
Pateraro, -ero, var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 
Patercove, Paterer: see PaTRico, PATTERER. 


+ Pa:terfamiliar, ¢. Ods. rave. [f next, 


_ after familiar.) Of or pertaining to a pater- 


PATERFAMILIARLY. 


familias; paternal, patriarchal. Wence + Pater- 


familiarly adv, 

e1650 Nerouast Case of Comme, Stated 6 The Pater- 
familiar way of Government being insufficient to correct 
those grand cnormities, there was need of some oue more 
potent than the rest, 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes mi. viii. 
117 They..send for their friends of both sexes, and very 
pater-familiarly, advice them [etc.]. es 

|| Paterfamilias (pét:tor- ,potosfamiliis). [L. 
paterfamilias the father or head of a household 
(familias, archaic genitive of fami/ia).] 

lL. Nom. Law. The head of a family or household 
having the authority belonging to that position 
over the persons composing it; also, a person of 
either sex and any age who is sud juris and free 


from parental control. 

1850 Merivare Kom, Entp, (1865) 1. i. 20 The colonies of 
Roman citizens planted in the provinces ., held the position 
of the son towards the paterfamilias. 1859 T. Sanorrs 
Fustinian (ed. 2) 99 The head was the paterfamilias, a 
term not expressive of paternity.., but merely signifying 
a person who was not under the power of another, and who, 
consequently, might have others under his power. 1875 
Maine Jlist. fnst. xiii. 379 The anthority of the Patriarch 
or Paterfamilias over his anita is ,.the element... out of 
which all permanent power of man over man has been 
graduatly developed. . 

2. The (male) head of a family or houschold. 

€1430 Lypc. Asin. Pocus (Percy Soc.) 170 Paterfamulias, 
wise and expert of olde. 1609 Dexker Gulls Florne-bk. 
(1812) 163 It would make the vintners believe you were 
pater famitias, and kept a honse. 1688 Ste E. Hersret 
Hales Case 21 In this Notion the Estate of every Pater- 
familias may he said to be fro ono conrmuai of his Family. 
1754 A. Murvuy Gray's fun Fru, ee) H. 188, lam here a 
Kind of Pater/amilias with all my little Brood of Mens and 
Chickens around me. 1860 Tuackeray Round, Papers, 
Letts's Diary (1862) 186 The habit of running up bills with 
the milliners, and swindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 
189 Mrs. Rivet. Afad Tour 69 The inevitable English 
party.., paterfamilias, materfamilias, and many daughters. 

Fig. 1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 356 The stomach 
which is, as I may so say, the Paterfamilias of the body. 
@1677 Barrow Sern. (1687) I. xxiv. 326 The..bount 
and munificence with which this great paterf/runilias hat 
provided for the necessary sustenance..of his creatures. 

Pateriform (pe‘tériffm), a. [f Parera + 
-ForM.} Of the shape of a patera. 

1826 Krruy & Sr. Entomol. WV. 325 Pateriformy,..when 
the joints are somewhat dilated aad very short, shaped 
somewhat like a shallow bowl. 

Paterin, -e: sce PaTariy. 

Paterish (pétérif), e. /oca/. [Origin obscure; 
the word appears in some districts as Zathertsh or 
potherish.) Of a sheep: Affected with water on 
the brain, causing giddiness and stupidity. 

1794 Younc Aux, Agric. XXUL, 225 The disorders that 
attack [ewes] are the red-water, and being paterish, which Jast 
disease is never cured. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. 
(1807) If. 706 Sheep in this situation among South Down 
sheep-farmers are said to be Jaterish. 1808 A. Youxc ‘le 
agric. Sura, Sussex 333 A paterish sheep appears to be 
deprived entirely of its senses, and is continnally turning 
round instead of going forward. 


Patern, -ize, obs, forms of Parrern, -1ZE, 

Paternal (patd-snil), a. [f. late L. or Com. 
Rom. type palernal-ts (med.L. 1438 in Du Cange), 
It. paternale, Sp., Pr. paternal, F. paternel (12th ce. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. patern-us fatherly (f. pater 
father): see -AL.] 

1. Of or belonging to a father or to fathers; 


characteristic of a father; fatherly. 

ad government, government as by a father, pater- 
nalism, 

8605 Suaxs, Lear 15.115 Heere 1 disclaime all my Pater- 
nalf care, Propinquity and property of hlood. 1614 Ravetcu 
Fist. World 1. (1634) 350 Ehe government which this 
Nation underwent was first paternall. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
x1, 353 God .. still compassing thee round With goodness 
and paternal Love. 1788 Gtsson Deed. & Fi xliv. 1V. 20: 
The Roman legislators had reposed an unbounded confi- 
dence in the sentiments of paternal love, 1843 Muany in 
Nonconf. 101. 744 Report..that onr government, grown 
suddenly paternal, were about to abandon their prosecutions 
in Ireland. 1885 R. Bucnanan Annan Water xix, He 
kissed her on the forehead with almost paterual gentleness. 

b. Of or belonging to one’s father; (one’s) 


father’s. 

1667 Mitton P, L.vu. 219 Th’ Omnific Word .. oa the 
Wings of Cherubim Uplifted, in Paternal Glorie rode Farr 
into Chaos. aigot Besant Five Years’ Tryst (1902) 46 
Throwing himself at the paternal feet, 

¢. That is a father. 

1667 Mitton /, ZL. vi. 750 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie, 
1697 Portra Ansig. Greece wii, (1715) 185 Cyrns .. sacri- 
ficeth to Paternal Daten ai71t Ken Christophil Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1. 432 Paternal God in Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Fihal joyns. 

2. Inherited or derived from a father; related 
through a father or on the father’s side. 

1611 Munoay BricfChron. 240 He affecting his paternal 
Kingdome forsooke Poland. «1700 Davoen Horace Ef. ii. 

Who plow'd with oxen of their own, Their small paternal 

eld of corn. 1710 Steere Tatler No. 176 28, 1 havea good 
Fortnne, partly paternal, and partly pequized. 1886 Ruskin 
freterita I. tii 94 My paternal grandmother .. ran away 
with my paternal prhadiither when she was not quite sixteen. 

Hence Pate'rnally adv. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire ii, (1892) 28 Paternallye de. 
scended .. of that Ancient Brittishe line. 1817 G. Rosz 
Diaries (1860) I. 17, | am descended paternally from the 
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family of Rose of Kilravoe. 1892 AE. Lee Hist. Columbus 
(Ohio) 1. 67 The Lenapes.. paternally styled the other 
Algonquins..children or grandebildren. 


Paternalism (patsnaliz’m). [See -1sa.] 

1, The principle and practice of paternal adminis- 
tration; government as by a fathers; the claim or 
attempt to supply the needs or to regulate the life 


of a nation or community in the same way as 


a father does those of his children. 

1881 Chicago Times 11 June, There is nothing in the pro- 
posal that looks in the direction of paternalism, or the owner- 
ship and administration of industrial enterprises by the 
government. 1888 Covferative News 7 Apr. 324 Kindly 
paternalism has resulted ina perfect understanding between 
employer and workers, 1898 {Adautic Monthly UXXX11. 
63/2 Luther..was in questions of government the most 
pronounced advocate of paternalism. 

2. The principle of acting in a way like that of 
a father towards his children. 

1893 Standard 13 Apr., The old spirit of paternalism 
which induced the British lender to place the Australian 
States on a higher footiag than forcign bo:rowers. 


Paternalistic (patimilistik), 2. [f.as prec. : 


see -IsTic.) Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 


paternalism, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Moice (N. ¥.) 23 Mar., There is 
a ‘paternalistic’ taw.on the statnte books of Minnesota to 
which the coal combination has imade itself liable. 

Paternality (pxtomeliti). sare. [f Pa- 
TERNAL +-1TY.] Paternal quality or condition; a 
paternal personality. 

1854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 269 Worth all the accidental 
paternalities and passing patriarchs, whom..ahsalutism has 
contributed to the ‘stream of time’. 1877 T. Sincrair 
Afount? (1878) 20 Absolute human psternialities. 

Paterne, obs. form of Parrox, PArrern. 

Paternian, CA. J/ist. [ad.L. /aterniant: 
see Du Cange.] A member of a Manichwan sect 
(condemned in a council held at Rome in 367), 
who held that God made the upper and Satan the 
lower pe of the body. 

€1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 11, goo The sect of Paternyanys, 
which helden that the lounger parties of a mannys hodi weren 
maad ofthe feend. 1659 Howet. }ocad. Sect. x, Paternians. 
1882 in Ocity te (Annandale), 

Paternity (patSaniti). [a.V. paternité (12th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.’, ad. L. paternitatem, f. peternus: 
see PATERNAL and -1Ty.) 

1. The quality or condition of being a father; 


the relation of a father; fatherhood. 

1582 Benttey J/on, .Watvoues 1.6 This truth maketh hir 
to feele that there is in thee true paternitic. xg82 N. ‘PF. 
(Rhem.) Zff. iii, 15 The Father of our Lord Iesus Christ, 
of whom al paternitie in the heauens and in earth is named. 
@ 1667 Jex. Taviox Seem. HI. iv. (R.), Where a spiritual 
paternity is evident; we need look no further for spiritual 
goverment. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 23 Having been 
spared the cares as well as the honour of paternity. 1869 
Goutsurn Purs. ffodiness vii. 57 That most comfortable 
truth, the Paternity of God. 

+b. The rule or government of the father; 


patriarchal mle. Ods, 

1614 Raveicn Hest. Worlds, (1634) 159 That he [Nimrod] 
first brake the rule of Eidership rl Paternity. 1711 Hickes 
Two Treat. Christ. Priesth. (1847) 1. 287 It is not only an 
empire but a paternity. 

&. The quality or personality of an ecclesiastical 
father: nsed as a title, Four, [Vis Paternity; also, 
tan ecclesiastical father, a monk or priest (eés.). 

1432-43 Petit, to Bd. of Bath in Cal. Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz, 
{1827) 1 Introd. 24 Plese on to you gracyons lord of your 
reverent paternyte, and of youre hye gracyous lordschip to 
considere [etc.]. 1629 Wadswortu Sf. Pilgr. iit 11 ‘Thay 
tooke their lcaue of them and the rest of the paternities, and 
returned into their owne Couents. /did. 16 Whether their 
paternities had better eate flesh or fish. 1855 R. Boyer 
Boyle versus Wiseman 47 His Paternity coincides with the 
opinion which I had entertained. 

3. The paternal relation viewed from the stand- 
point of the child; paternal origin or descent, 

1868 Giaostone Juv. Mundt v. (1870) 137. The foreign 

aternity of a group of distinguished men who had cast their 
lot in that country. 2882 ‘Oumma’ Marentna 1. iii. 69 She 
resolved..tokeep the secret of the haby's paternity from alf. 

4, fig. Authorship, source, origin (of a work). 

1827 Scorr fntrod. Chron. Canongate, These Novels of 
Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one time to 
have formed a controversy of somecelehrity. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) IIT. arg 
Many of the historical proverbs have a doultful paternity. 


Paternoster (pa‘tomg'ste:), sd. Also 6 
-nostre. f[a. L. pater noster ‘our Father’, the 
first two words of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin; in 
OF. paternostre (11th ¢.), patrenastre (s2th c.), 
later patenastre, mod.F. patenttre in same uses.) 

1, The Lord’s Prayer, esp. in the Latin version. 

a@1000 Sal. § Sai. 39 (Gr.) Det ge-palmtwigede Pater 
Noster heofonas outyned. ¢xz0o Trin. Coll, Hom. 25 
Pu singest be salm pat is cleped paternoster. 1389 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 20 Enery hrother & sister shn] seyn 
oo%X sythes ye pater noster, ¢14s0 Bh, Curtasye 145 
in Babees Bk. 303 Py pater noster he wille pe teche. 1531 
Tinpare £2f.1 Yokn (1537) 16 Christ teacheth us to praye in 
oure Pater noster. 1642 Futuer Holy & Prof St. iw. xiv. 
7? Queen Marie, who got the crown by Our Father, and 

eld it hy Pater noster. 1g1z ArsuTunor Foku Bull 
m1, ii, Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster. 
1803 SoutHEy A iderman's Funeral,The muitiplication-table 
was his Creed, His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 1876 


PATERNOSTER. 


Bancrort (ist. U. S. VW. xxx. 248 She could repeat the 
paternoster fluently enough, but not quite correctly. 

Jig. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut, Breakf-t. x. (1891! 228 
Look at Nature. She never wearies of saying over her floral 
pater-noster. . 

b. A repetition or recital of this as an act of 
worship. + Zhe space of a paternoster (obs.): 
= palernosler-while: see 6. 

€ 1300 //avelok 2997 Seye a pater-noster stille, For him pat 
haucth be rym[e] maked. 1362 Lanci, P. Pd. A. xt 302 
Souteris & sewerts suche lewide jottis Percen wip a pater 
noster pe paleis of heuene. cxrqgo Mirour Saluacioun 4273 
And o pater noster more weygh in swete devocyonne Than 
a savtrere with sleuth 1361 onuysusu //om. Afpoth. 3 
Let it so abyde the space of halfe a Pater-noster. 1390 
Spenser F.Q.1 iii. 13 Nine handred Pater nosters every day, 
<And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 168 
Grew Museum 1 175 The Worm will die within the space 
ofa Pater Noster. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 471 
They do not play here for money, but for ave-maria's, 
Pater-noster's, and other prayers. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Callista (1885) 330 Ile said out his seven pater nosters as 
he walked. 

2. éransf. a, Any form of words repeated or 
muttercd by way of a prayer, imprecation, or 
charm. Alack /., White P., names given to spe- 
cificcharms. Dez/?s P., a murmured or muttered 
imprecation ; a low murmuring or grumbling to 
oneself. Afe's /’., a ‘dithcring’ or chattering with 
the teeth: see APE 5d. 6. 

€1386 Cuaucer WWidler's 7. 299 Thesn Crist and seint 
Benedight Blesse this hous from cuery wikked wight Ffor 
nyghtes uerye, the white pater noster. — Pars. T. ? 434 
Yet wol they seyn harm and grucche and murmure priucly 
for verray despit, whiche wordes men clepen the deueles 
Vater noster. 1530 Patscr. 6452/1, T marmure, 1 make 
a noyse, I hydde the dyucls Paster noster. 1546 J. Hev- 
woov #roz. (1867) 32 Pattryng the diuels Pater noster to 
hir selfe, 1610 J. Ware Way rue Church Yo Rar. § 13. 
cij, White Pater noster, Saint Peters brother .. Open 
hieauen yates, and steike hell yates: And let euery crysom 
child creepe to it owne mother: White Pater noster, Amen. 
1687 Coxcreve Old Bach. we vi, A prayer-book! Ay, this 
is the devil's pater-noster, 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. u. ii, 
This is the Glack Pater-noster,..Open, open, hell's gates! 
Shut, shut, heaven's gates! All the devils in the air The 
stronger be, that hear the Black Prayer. 1880 ‘Ourma' 
Moths v, Noblesse oblige, ..that paternoster of princes. 

b. A long nonsensical or tedious recital or 


utterance; a ‘homily’ or ‘preachment’ a prating. 

1663 Davuen Were Gallant 1 ii, Hold your prating, 
Frances; or UIl put you out of your Pater Nosters, with a 
sorrow ta you, 1822 Gaur f'vovost xxxi. (1868) 94 When 
the hailic had made an end of his paternoster. 

3. A special bead in a rosary indicating that 
a paternoster ts to be said, usually occurring every 
cleventh bead and of different size or material from 
the rest. b. Also applied to the whole rosary, 

e250 Luted Soth Serm. 67 in O. E, afisc. 1g0 Atom [= at 
home] his hire pater noster hiloken in hire teye. ¢1400 
Matnodev. (1839) xviii. 197 The Kyng.. hathe ahouten his 
Nekke 300 Perles oryent, gode and grete, and knotted, as 
Pater Nostres here of Amber. 1463 Sury Hi7i/s (Camden) 
36 A peyre of bedys with pater nostris of gald, and on eche 
syde of the pater nostris a bede of coral, and the Aue Maryes 
of colonr aftir marbil. 1615 tr. De A/onfart's Surv. Eu dud. 
28 A certaine kind of wood called Calamba: for which the 
Portugalls pay 100. crownes a pound, to make Pater-Nosters 
with. 19714 fr. Bk of Rates 59 Pater-Nosters woodden. 
1870 Frovor /fist. Eng. xxxiv. XH. 334 In her hand she 
held a crucifix of ivory, and a number of jewelled pater- 
hosters was attached to her girdle. ; 

4. Applied to things resembling a rosary: a. in 
fishing, = paternoster-line: see 6. 

1851 Kincstey Teas? iii, Here’s your gudgeons and 
minnows, sir, .. and here's that paternoster as you gave me 
to rig up. 1861 H. Kixcstey Aazvenshoe |xiv, He..saw, 
through the osiers, the hoary old profligate with his pater- 
noster pulling the perch ont as fast as he could put his line 
in, 1894 Blackw, Mag. Sept. 427/1 Fishing with an ordinary 
two-hook paternoster will catch many more fish. 

b. Arch. A row of bead-like ornaments. 

In Chambers’ Cye/. from Fr., and repeated in some later 
works, but app. never in Eng. use. i _ 

1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycé. s.v., Pater-uosters, in architectures 
a sort of ornaments cut in form of heads, either round, or 
oval ; used on baguettes, astragals, etc. 1823 P. Nicuotson 
Pract. Build. 89. 1842-76 in Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. 

+5. Paternoster af flax: see quots. Obs. 

1638 N. Riding Rec. Vi. 14 [A woman presented fur 
stealing three pounds of] paternoster flacks. 1688 R. Hotmr 
Armoury wm, 106/2 Pater Nosier, ten handfulls [of flax) in 
a strick, is 2 pounds. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as paternoster-maker, -man, 
-monger, -ring; paternoster-line, a line used in 
fishing, to which hooks or groups of hooks are 
attached at intervals, and also weights to sink it; 
paternoster-pea, the seed of jequirity (ddrus 

precatorius), often used as beads; paternoster- 
pump, a chain-pump: see quot.; paternoster- 
tackle, the tackle appertaining to a patemoster- 
line; paternoster-wheel, ‘a water-raising device 
having a number of buckets on a chain’ (Knight 
Dict. Afech, 1875); paternoster-while, the time 
it takes to say a paternoster. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler xvi. (Cassell) 153 [Bleak] may 
he caught with a *Paternoster line: that is,six or cight very 
smail hooks tied along the line, one half a foot above the 
other. 1718 Jacow Compl. Sporésmean 148. 1869 Koutledge's 
Ev, Boy's Ann. Ried A paternoster line, with a good-sized 


bullet above the highest hook, 1598 Stow Si 40: 274 (Pater 
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Noster Rowe) There dwelled also, turners of Beades, and 
they were called *Pater Noster makers. 268r T. Fiat- 
man Jferactitus Ridens No. 26 (1713) I. 172, 1 believe e’cr 
long plotting .. will be no Treason in a *Pater-noster Mun, 
1654 WuitLock Zootomia 349 Praiers .. far more prevalent, 
than those Verball *Pater-noster-Mongers utter over a Bead- 
roule. 1874 Knicnt Dict, Mech. 520/1 (Chainpump) When 
packed pistons are used, they are termed “fateruoster 
pumps, from the resemhlance of the chain and buttons to the 
rosary. 1g0z Wilt of Bradmere (Somerset Ho.), A * Pater 
noster ryng with a diamonde. 1894 Slackw. Mag. Sept. 
427/2 Two rods, on both of which was light “paternoster 
tackle. 1362 Lanci. P. PL. A. v. 192 He pissede a potel In 
a“pater-noster while. 1448 Paston Lett. 1. 74 Al thys was 
don, as men say, in a Pater Noster wyle. 1600 J. Pant- 
nioce 7¥eas. Hid, Seercts xxvii, Let them seeth three or 
fonr Pater noster whiles. @1658 Farinpon Serv, (1849) 
IV. 241 We may do it in a Pater-noster-while. 1888 
Stevenson Blact Arrow 84 As thongh the bearer had run 
for a pater-noster-while, 

Paternoster (pz:laimg'stas), v. [f. prec. 4a.] 
tutyr. Yo fish with a paternoster-line. So Pater- 
noatering wd/. 56. 

1859 F. Francis Vewlon reer ens (1858) 19 An adept in 
trolling, puaternostering, fly-fishin 1867 — Angling iii. 
(1880) 96 Paternostering, .isa very skilful... branch ofangling. 
1891 Field 21 Nov. 774/2 He paternostered while I spun. 

Paternosterer (pzx:tamp'starar). [In 1, a 
OF. patenostrier (13th c. in Littré), in mod.F. 
patenétrier ; in 2, f, PATERNOSTER v. + -ER 1.) 

+1. A maker of paternosters or rosaries. Ods. 

1277-8 in Riley Jfom,. London (1868) 20 [Roger de Bury] 
paternostrer. 311 in Caf. Let, &h. D Lond. (1902) 154 
[Sewel, late apprentice of Richard de Godesname] pater- 
nostrer [adinitted]. p E 

2. One who fishes with a paternosler-line. 

1891 Wield 28 Nov. 824 3 To be a good paternosterer much 
practice is required, 

Pateroon, paterroon, obs. forms of Patroox, 

Paterophobia (pztérofou'bia). xonce-wd. [f. 
L. pater or Gr. maryp father + -phodia. (The proper 
form would be Jafro-.)] Dread or fear of the 
Fathers (of the early Church). 

1840 G.S. Fanea Christ's Disc. Capernaum Ded. 20 In 
despite of the Jadement of the Anglican Church, his dis- 
tressing Paterophobia so confuses his discriminating powers, 
as to make him fancy, that [ete.}. 

Paterro, obs. form of PEDRERO. 

Patesing, var. Patisine Oés., bargaining. 

Pateyn, -e, obs. forms of Parry, PaTTEN, 

Path (pap), 54. Pl. paths (paps, paz). 
Forms: 1 (paat), pep, (4 papas), 1-4 pap, 
3 pl. pedes, poses; 4- path (4-5 pappe, 4-6 Sv. 
peth, (5 pethth, 6 paith), 4-7 pathe, 5 payth, 
6 patth, -e), [A Com. WGer. word: OE. 
pep corresponds to OFris. path, pad (WFris. 
paed, EFris, pad, path, pat, Satl. pad, Wang, 
path), OLG. pad, MDu., MLG. gat (fad-), Du., 
LG. pad, ONG, phad, phath, pfad, fad, MIIG. 
phad, phat, pat, Ger. plad:—WGer. pap; not in 
ON. nor Goth. The forms show that the word 
must have been in WGer. before the Christian era, 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

WGer. Aa/ has naturally heen compared with Gr. maros 
‘trodden or beaten way’, and with Zend sap (pasan, 
panpan)' way'; but to these it could he related only as a 
borrowed term, which with a word of such a sense is most 
unlikely. On the other hand, the occurrence of original 
initial g in Tentonic is uncertain; if this is an example, paZ 
would correspond to pre-Teut. daz-, which has suggested the 
root of L. dafuére to beat.] 

1. A way beaten or trodden by the feet of men or 
beasts ; a track formed incidentally by passage 
between places, rather than expressly planned and 
constructed to accommodate traffic ; a narrow un- 
made and (usually) unenclosed way across the 
open country, through woods or fields, over a 
mountain, etc.; a footway or footpath, as opposed 
to a road for vehicles; hence applied also to a 
walk made for foot-passengers, in a garden, park, 
wood, or the like. Sometimes said more vaguely 
of any way or road: cf. sense 3. 

¢700 Kentish Charter of Wihtred in O. E. T. 428 Terminos, 
id est, bereneg et meguuines paed et stretles. ¢ 725 Corpus 
Gloss. 429 (0. E.T.) Cadéis paat. ¢xooo Aiiraic Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 146/35, 36 Sestita, manna pad. Calis, deora 

ad. 1045 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Diph 

V. 98 Andlang aes wuduweges on done grene pad; of 
dam pade on dane greatan porn. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1120 Leode 
nere bar nane ne wepmen ne wifmen bute westige pades 
[¢ 1275 bote weste pabes). ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 8432 Of pe Walsche, he tok to companies, Pabes to 
waite, & stretes, & styes, ¢139x Cuaucer Asfro/. Prol, As 
diverse pathes leden diuerse folke the rihte wey to Roome, 
¢1430 Lyoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 114 He thought yt 
was a longe waye to the pathes end. 1513 Dovctas Eneis 
1x, vii, 26 The horsemen ..fast forth sprentis to weil beknawin 
peti 1590 Spensea /.Q. 1.12 That th they take that 

veaten scemd most hare. 1634 Mirton Comms 37 Their way 

Lies through the perplex't paths of this drear Wood. 1750 
Gaav Elegy xxix, Slow through the church-way path we saw 
him borne. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Rom. Forest ii, Paths 
can't be made without feet. 1837 Lytron £. Afattraz. 1. i, 
There is no path across it that I can discern. 

b. A track specially laid for foot or cycle 
racing. ¢. A track constructed for some part of 
machinery to run upon. 
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9, H. has achieved many excellent performances on the 
cinder-path. 1888 Daily News 16 duly 3/1 The turret 
paths of the Inflexible... These paths—that is, the circular 
planes on which the rollers for the revolving of the turrets 
travel—are of cast iron. rg0x Orford Alag. 24 Apr. 291/1 
The path [for foot-racing]..after the recent frosts was loose 
and crumbling. 

2. a. In Old Northumbrian used to render L. 
vallts vale, dene, and chaos abyss, gap; hence, 
north, dial, A hollow or deep cutting in a road. 
Locally pronounced, and often written, det. 

cgso Lindisf. Coss. Luke iii, 5 Eghnele pad ve/ dene 
[valtis] gefylled hid. /éfd. xvi. 26 Bitnih inth & usih dene 
zel pxd [chaos] micel xefestnad is. 1548 Patten Exped. 
Scot, Bij, We marched an viii, mile til we came to a place 
called y* Peaths [i.e, Cockburnspath]. It is a yaley..a ax. 
skore [yards] hrode from banke to hanke aboue...So stepe 
be these bankes on eyther syde and depeto the bottom [etc.]. 
1855 .V. gO. rst ser. XIL, 74, 1 was told that a fatal accident 
had occurred to a person ‘ going down the peth', a hollow 
wooded part of the road [near Durham}. 1904 J. ‘1’. Fow.er 
in Le?., Twoofthe main roads teading into and ontof Durham 
are in cuttings through hills and are called respectively 
‘Crossgate Peth,’ or ‘Lhe Peth’, ..and ‘ Shincliffe Peth *. 

b. In Sc, and north. Eng., A steep road or path; 
a steep ascent or hill on a road. 

(Common name of a steep ascent in a road, and hence 
oceurring in many names of places and of stecp streets or 
fanes in towns, in Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, etc.) 

1375 Baraour Bruce xvi. 366 Ane craggy bra..And a 
gtet peth wp for to gang. 1496 Ace. Ld, High Treas, Scot. 
I, 297 To draw the gunnis in peththis and myris, 151 
Dovaias vEnefs x1. x. 68 Hit self ascendis the hie ban 
of the hyll..Tharfor a prattik of weir devys will I, And ly 
at wait in quyet embuschmeut At athir pethis hed or secrete 
went. [1590 Spenser #7. QO. 1.x. 55 A little path, that was 
hoth steepe and long.} 1808 Jamieson s.v. eth, A peth is a 
road up a steep brae, but is not necessarily to be understood 
to he a narrow or foot-path. On the contrary..the most of 
peths are on public roads, as AYrkéiston pet on the high- 
way between Edinburgh and Linlithgow; [the Pett and 
Peth-head near Kirkcaldy, ete.) 

3. The way, course, or line along which a person 
or thing moves, passes, or travels (not necessarily 
a made or marked way, but more usually the 
imaginary line described or indicated by the 
moving body), 

@ 1000 Crdion's Exod. 487 Ne mihton forhabban helpendra 
La merestreames mod. 1388 Wvcuie J’s. viii. 9 The.. 

schis of the see that passen bi the pabis of the see. 1535 
Coviapares’s, Ixxvili}. 19 Thy waye was in the sce, and thy 
pathes in the greate waters. 1680 FLamstKEeD Doctr. Sphere 
1.4ii, 6 Every... Pointon the Globe. .describes a Circle about 
its Axis, which I call the Path of the Vertex, 180g SoutHey 
Afadoc in Ast. xiv, The populace. .fallow to the palace in 
his path. 1879 Sin R. Bare Jfechanics 138 Thecurved path 
in which the ball will move. 

4. fig. A course of action or procedure, line of 
conduct, way cf behaviour; less cominonly, a 
course or line of thought, argument, or the like. 

ag00 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiv. 3 [xav. 4] zedo me bine wezas 
cude, and ler me pine padas. ¢1070 0. £. Citron. an, 1067 
re D) Forban be hco sceolde .. pone kyng gerihtan of 

am dweliandan pade. ¢x200 rin. Coll. Hom. 131 Godes 
pades ben ure gode dedes..pe us shule leden to eche line. 
¢1430 Lypc. Reas. 4 Sens, 2213, 1 shal folwen and pursywe 
Your pathis pleynly and doctryne. 1530 Brace (Great) £’s, 
xvi, 11 Thou shalt shewe me y* path of lyfe. 1367 Gude & 
Godlie B. (S.'Y.S.) 97 The paithis of the Tust, God dois 
direct. 16ga Furcer Holy & Prof. St. v. xix. 340 Seldome 
two successive Kings tread in the same path. 1750 Gaay 
Elegy ix, The paths of glory lead hut to the grave. 1882 
Jowetr TAneyd. 1. 29 The true path of expediency is the 
path of right. : 

5. Comb., as path-deep adj. (DEEP a. 2), -side, 
-walker; path-cleaver, one who cleaves or cuts 
a path, e. g. through a forest; fig. one who strikes 
out a new track, a pioneer; pathfarer [after 
wayfarer], a traveller along a path; path-finder, 
one who discovers a path or way, an cxplorer ; 
tpath-fly: see qnols.; path-hewer = fath- 
cleaver; path-racer, a bicycle made for racing 


npon a prepared path or track ; so path-racing. 

1896 Codey's Mag. (U. S.) Apr. 360/1 The indefatigable 
*path-cleaver [Fremont] who crossed mountains even the 
Indians believed impassable. 1880 G. Merepitn Tragic 
Com, vi. (1892) 88 One who knew how to outstrip *path- 
farers, 1840 J. F. Coorea (¢ftée) The *Pathfinder, 1876 
Bancnort Ast. U.S. 1. ii 32 A great forerunner amon 
the pathfinders across the continent. 1888 Pall Mall G, 
go Aug. 14/1 The higher capacities of the mountaineer, the 
instinct a *path-finding. 1634 Mourer /usect. Theat. 1. 
xii. 75 In semitis..invenitur..unde ab Anglis vocatur The 
gray “path flye 1753 Cuamngas Cyct. Supp, Path fly, the 
name given hy us to the fly called in Latin Aswmisuga ; it is 
found in foot-paths, and supposed to live by sucking the 
ground, 18977 Tynpatn Frag. Sc. Sc. & Man, Two 
great *Path-hewers, as the Germans call them. 1896 
Westm, Gaz, 21 Nov. 7/2 His prettiest machine being a fine 
*path-racer. @186a atenicau Vankee tn Canada iit, (1866) 
42 A little one-story chapel-like poe «close to the *path- 
side. 1887 Century Mag. Sept.704/1 The *path-walker is., 
plugging the smallest holes with sod...In ordinary times 
each walker has a stretch of fourteen miles to watch. 


+ Path, v. Obs. [OE. puppan, pefpan, f. pap, 
Patitsé.: cf. MLG. pedden to tread. But the vb. 
may have been formcd anew in ME. and 16th c.: 
cf, MHG. ffadex to make a path.] 

Ll. trans. To go upon or along, to ‘tread’ (a 
way, etc.). /2¢. or fig. 


a 1000 Riddles Ixxi. 10 Ic..mearcpadas Walas trad, moras 
pxdde. a1000 Socth. Metr. xxxi. ro Sume fotum twam 


PATHETIC. 


foldan pettaps sume fierfete. 1377 WneTstone Lie Gas- 
coigne xiv, I left this vaine to path the vertuous waies, 1598 
Daarton Heroic. Hf, xiv. gx Pathing young Henries un- 
advised wayes. 1614 — /oly-o/b, ii. 24 Where, from the 
neighhouring hills her passage Wey doth path. 1728 Ramsay 
Robi., Richy, & Sandy 32 My tup that bears the bell And 
paths the snaw. 1807 i Barrow Cofwd. v. 48 The dales 
disclose ‘Their meadows path'd with files of savage foes. 


2. To tread, beat down by treading, as a path; 
usually fg. 


1642 Rocers Naaman 423 [They] become more pathed in 
their sinnes hy much beating upon. a gree ber 2) Serm. 
(1845) 138 They choose the way that is best pathed and 
trodden. 12765 J. Brown Chr. $raf. (1814) 287 What a 
mercy for weak aud halt me that the way is here pathed. 

3. intr. To go in or as in a path; to pursue 
one’s course. Also reff. in same sense. 

1598 Drayton //Jerotc. Ep., Rosamond to Hen. [I Notes, 
Poems (1603) 5 This Riuer did so strangely path it selfe, 
that the foote seemed to touch the head. 1601 Suaxs, Fu. 
C. tt. i. 83 For if thou path thy natiue semblance on, Not 
Erebus it selfe were dimme enough, To hide thee from 


preuention. 
4, trans. To pave. (Perh. ss bathe.) 

(App. either a simple phonetic substitution of 3 for 7; or 
from the association of a path with paving; or due to the 
two causes combined. Cf. Patuinc, Parument.] 

€1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxxi. 307 The stretes also ben 
pathed of the same stones [Roxk. xxxiv. 1g2 Pe stretez er 
paued, Jr. les rnes sount hien paues de tiels pierres. ¢ 1440 
Carcrave Life St. Kath. v. 285 A strete whiche was pathed 
with stoon. ¢ 1475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 60 The Prioresse 
. set vp the yningis and pathed the chirche and the qnere, 
1507 Ace. Ld. d/ gh Treas. Scot. 111. 411_To the masons of 
Linlithqw that pathit the chapell. 1313 Dovctas nets u 
vii. 9 The farge stretes pathit by and by. 

+Pathaire. Oés. rare—". [Origin uncertain: 
Mr. Gollancz conjectures a variant of palar, pelar, 
PetarD (Lamé’s Specimens (1893) I. 1 297).] 
?A passionate outburst. 

1g9a Arden of Feversham m. v. FE iv, Such depe pathaires 
lyke to a cannons burst, Dischargde against a ruinated wall, 
Breakes my relenting hart in He pieces. 


Pathed (papt), Af/.a. rare. [f. Pate v. or 
5b.4+-ED.] ta. Beaten or trodden down asa path. 


Obs. bb. Maving or furnished with a path. 

1597-8 Bp. Hatt Sat, Defiance Envie 22 Nor suttle Snake 
doth lurke in pathed seven: ¢1614 Sir W. Mure Dido § 
vEneas1. 5 Path’d wayes I trace, as Theseus in his neid, 1900 
Daily News 2t July 3/r A huge hayfield, not fenced-in, 
geometrically bisected, pathed hayfield, but a hayfield run 


wild. 
Pathematic (pxpima'tik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 


maOnporix-os liable to passions or emotions, f. 
né6npa what one suffers, suffering emotion, f. stem 
ma0-: see PATHETIO.] Pertaining to the passions 
or emotions; caused or characterized by emotion. 

182a Goop Study Med. 1V. 203 In the Pathematic variety 
[of complicated labour), the joint emotions. operative upon 
the patient's mind, ..are bashfulness..and apprehension for 
her own safety. 1830 Mackintosu £2h. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 161 We find no trace..of any distinction between the 
percipient, and what perhaps we may venture to call the 
emotive, or pathematic part of human nature. 1895 Pop. 
Sct. Monthdy Jan. 384 Which..accounts for the loss of hair 
as a pathematic symptom. 

So Pathema‘tically adv.; Pathe:mato‘logy, 
the doctrine of passions or affections of the mind. 

1811-33 Bentnam Logic Wks. 1843 VIII. 230/21 _Pathe- 
Peed assive, corresponding to those corporeal impres- 
sions which are accompanied either with pleasure or pain. 
Lbid. App. 288/1 eadheinetalenye hy, this name may be 
designated the science of psychology, in so far as pleasure 
or pain are taken for the subject of it. 1857 Mayne Lxfos. 
Lex., Pathematologia, term for the doctrine of passion or 
affection of the mind: pathematology. 


Pathetic (pipe'tik),“a. (sé.). Also 6-7 pa- 
thetique. fad. late L. pathétic-us, a, Gr. mabq- 
nixés sensitive, f. ma@yrés liable to suffer, f. maé-, 
root of méexew to suffer and ados suffering. Cf. 
F. pathétique (16th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), It. patetico.] 

1. Producing an effect upon the emotions; exciting 
the passions or affections ; moving, stirring, affect- 


ing. ta. In general sense. Ods. 4 
1598 Manston Sco. Villanie x. Hiijb, Some new potheneae 
Tragedy. 1665 Boye Occas. Refi. ww. ix. (1848) 224 The 
more Instructive and Pathetick passages. 1762 SyMMER in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. 1V. 430 A very proper speech, 
delivered in a noble and pathetic manner. . 

b. In modern use: Affecting the tender emotions; 
exciting a feeling of pity, sympathy, or sadness; 
full of pathos. 

1737 Pore Hor, Epist. ui. i. 232 The Boys and Girls whom 
charity maintains, Implore your help in these pathetic 
strains, 1749 FievpinG Tout Youes xiv. vi, Mrs, Miller.. 
saying, in the most pathetic voice, ‘Good Heaven! let me 
preserve one of my children at least.’ 1798 Feraian [i/ustr. 
Sterne vi. 174 There is one passage... which the circumstances 
of Sterne’s death render pathetic. 1829 Lytton Deverenx 
1. ii, Our parting with our uncle was quite pathetic. 1885 
Cropp Alyths & Dr.u. x. 212 Indian mothers in pete 
custom drop their milk on the lips of the dead child. 

ce. Used adverdially. ; 

1725 Pore Odyss. iv. 149 Thus pathetic to the Prince he 
spoke, 1792 Afunchausen's Trav. xxvi. 119, | spoke as 
pathetic as possible. b 

+2. Expressing or arising from passion or strong 


emotion; passionate, earnest. Ods. 

1648 J. Braustont Psyche n. exc, Her cordial Thanks and 
her pathetick Vows. 1681 D'Unrey Progr. //onesty viii, 
She out of patience grows, And quells the little Rebel with 


PATHETICAL. 


pathetick blows. 1755 Younc Centaur vy. Wks. 1757 LV. 
241 Heaven..joins my pathetic wish. 

+3. ?Causing a physical sensation or affection; 
affecting the bodily senses. Oés. rare. 

1653 R. Mason Led. 20 Auth. in Bulwer's Anthropomtel., 
The stem, bark, leaves, and frnit are of such varions.. 
pathetique qualities. a : 

4, Pertaining or relating to the passions or 
emotions of the mind. (In early use applied to 
bodily movements expressive of emotion.) 

1649 Butwer Pathontyot.t. iv. 16 That species of motion 
which they call Pathetique. 1681 wr. IVilits’ Rent. Med. 
IWks., Five Tread, xvii, 117 This Nerve..serves also for the 
producing some pathetick motions of the Eye, 1719 Swirr 
To Yug. Clergym. Wks. 1755 11. 1.7 Tully considered the 
dispositions of a. .less mercurial nation, by dwellin almost 
entirely on the pathetick part. 1856 Kusuin JWVod. Partué. 
TIL iv. xii, § 5. 160 All violent feelings..produce..a false- 
ness in..impressions of external things, which I would 
generally characterize as the ‘ Pathetic fallacy’. 


5. Anat, A name for the fourth pair of cranial 
nerves, also called ¢rochlear, So pathetic muscle, 
the superior oblique muscle of the eyeball, con- 


nected with the trochlear nerve. 

1681 tr. Wrilis’ Rent. Med. Wks. Vocah, Pathetic, to 
passion belonging, nerves so called by Dr. Willis. (CE quot. 
1681 in 4,and Patnerticat 4.) 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zeck. 
I, Pathetick Nerves, are the Fourth pair arising from the 
Top of the Medulla Oblongata. 1842 Dunctison Déct. 
Med. Se. Pathetic, a name given to the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye, and, also, to a nerve. 1881 Mivare 
Caé 271 The fourth pair of nerves, called also the Trochlear 
or Pathetic. 1893 Syd. Suc. Lex, Pathetic muscle, the 
Obliguus superior muscle of the eyeball, ..fancifully sup. 
posed to express, hy its action, the passions and affections. 

B. aédsol. or as sb. 

1. adsol. The pathetic: that which is pathetic; 
pathetic quality, expression, or feeling. 

iia Appison Spect. No. 339 #1 The Pathetick..may 
animate and inflame the Sublime, but is not essential to it, 
1858 Dickens Le?zd. (188) IT. 59, I very much doubt the 
Irish capacity of receiving the pathetic. . 

2. ta. sing. Pathetic language, feeling, etc. ; 
pathos, or the expression of pathos. Ods. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 84 pee pathetique is 
upon a like dismal accident. @1849 H. Coterince ss, 
(1851) 31. a18 What a contrast to the drunken pathetic of 
his weeping client t_ : 5 

b. fl. Pathetic expressions or sentiments: cf. 
herotes, 

1748 Ricnaroson Clartssa (1810) 1. xxxiii. 248 Miss Pert, 
none of your pathetics, except in the right place. 1838 
Dickens Wich, Nick. ii, [He] went at once into such deep 
pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker clean out of the 
course. 1894 D.C. Murray Making of Novelist 212, i find 
pathetics among them, and quaint humours. 

3. p/. The study of the passions or emotions. 

1896 {der Mar. 263/2 Pathological Pathetics. .had..alniost 
imonopolised the conversation. 1899 Westuz. Gaz. 12 Jan. 
1/3 Pathetics is, or should be, the name of a study of the 


effects on a personality caused by an artistic appeal tathe | 


emotions. 

4, Anat, Short for pathetic nerves see A. 5. 

Pathetical Great a Nowrare. [fas 
prec. + -AL,] - = Patueric A. 1, 

1573 G. Harvey Letéer-b& (Camden) 32 Certain lond 
pathetical exclamations, and broad hyperboles. 1588 Snaks. 
L. £. £. 1 it, 103 Sweet inuoention of a childe, most 
pretty and patheticall. 1660 F. Brooxs tr. Le Blane's Trav, 
129 They.. play on flutes doleful and pathetical straines, to 
excite devotion. 3712 Hucnes Sfecr, No. 541 Pz That 
eee! Soliloquy of Cardinal Wolsey on his Fall. 2859 

INGSLEY Afise, (1860) 1.64 In one page.., Elizabeth is a 
fool for Jistsning ‘to these pathetical ‘love letters’; ia the 
next she is hard-hearted for not listening to them. 

42. = Patuerio A. 2. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawprev Table Alph., Patheticall, vehement, 
full of passions, or mouing affections. 1648 Micron Tenure 
Ktugs (1650) 13 The pathetical words of a Psalme can be no 
certaine decision to a poynt. 1662 Gurnatt Chir. i Arun, 
verse 18, 1. viil. (1 ) B47 £2 Thon may’st pray mnch ia these 
pathetical Sallies of thy Soul to Heaven. 

+3. = Paturtic A. 4. Ods. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 67 Prudence and wise- 
dome..reduceth the power of this sensuall and patheticall 
part, unto a civill and honest habitude. 

4. = Patuerio A. 5. Obs. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rent. Med. Wks. Five Tread. xiv. 110 
Wherefore from this .. conjecture .. concerning the use of 
these Nerves, we have called them Pathetical. 


Pathetically (papetikdli), adv. 
-LY2,] In a pathetic manner. 

1. So as to excite passion or emotion; movingly, 
affectingly. ‘+a. In general sense. Ods. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Letz, iii, Wks. (Grosart) I. 195 
Patheticallie intermixt with sundry dolefull pageantes. 
1661 Bovie Style of Script. (1675) 247 Some devout com- 
Roses are so pathetically penned, that [etc.). @ 97 H. 
WaLrote Ment. Geo. ff (1847) 1, vit. 243 This Mr. Pelham 
answered fincly, scriously, and pathetically. . 

_ b. So as to excite pity or other tender emotion ; 
in a way full of pathos, 

eee, cape Afpol. (1756) Il. 99 Wilks ..seem’d more 

athetically to feel, look, and express his calamity. 1844 

Att Xothelan 1. 0. x. 232 Pathetically ruminating on the 
vanity of human wishes. 1896 Mrs. Carrvn Quaker Grand- 
mother 269 Ver lips drooped pathetically ;.. her eyes filled 
with real tenrs. 

+2. With passion or strong emotion; passionately, 
vehemently; feelingly, earnestly. Ods. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. ii, I do hate a foole most 


[f prec. + 
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most pathetically. 1663 Biair A wéodtog. viii. (1848) 10g A | 
gracious woman pathetically pouring out her heart to God. 
17ta Parnewt Spect. No. 460 #11 The Duty of the Place 
[Church]. .being..pathetically performed. 

+3. So as to express emotion. Oés. | 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rene. Med. Wks, Five Treat, xvii. 120 | 
The parts of the Face, usually moved pathetically and un- 
thought of. (Cf. Patuetic A. 4,5, Patueticat 4.] | 

Patheticalness. Now rare or Ods. [fas 
prec. +-NESS.] = PATHETICNESS. | 

21607 Bricutman Bright. Rediv. ii. (1647) 26 He doth 
with grent Patheticalnesse of affection real forthe to the 
oni of the Doctrine of Seandall in generall. 1725 
BLACKWALL Sacred Classics (1727) I. 339 ‘The pathetical- 
ness, grace and dignity of the sentence. 

Pathe'ticate, v. nonce-wd.  [f. PatHetic + 
-ATES: cf, authenticate.) trans. To make pathelic, 

1885 Acadency 3 Oct. 2at/1 ‘To sce how Bishop Percy senti- 
mentalized and patheticated the old ballad. 

+ Pathe'ticly, adv. O65. rare. 
-LY 2,] = PATHETICALLY. 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgro's 7. v. 596 The molives weare | 
yrgd so patheticklie. 1669 Gatu Crt. Gentiles 1. UX. 105 | 
His Orator that speaks patheticly. | 

Pathe‘ticness. rave. 
Pathetic quality or character. 

1874 ‘Ouipa’ Two I voden Shoes v. 98 The familiar history 
had a new pathetieness for her, 

Pathetism (pz'pétiz’m’. ? Ods. [f. Gr. ra@qt-ds 
passive + -1sM.] A name for mesmerisin or 
animal magnetism, So Pa‘thetist, a incsmerist. 

85a A. Battou Spir. Wanifestations ix. 131 Placing the 
phenomena [of spiritualism] on the same footing with those 
of Pathetism, Biology [etc.}. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pathetist. 

Pathice (pz'pik), sd. and a. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. pathic-us, a. Gr. nadixcs suffering, remaining 
passive, f. stem maé@- suffer.] 

A. sé. 1, Aman or boy upon whom sodomy is 
practised; a catamite. 

1603 B. Jonson Sesanus 1. i, He..was the noted Pathick 
of the time. 1718 Pripeaux Conacction O. & V. Test. Vn. 
ror The first was his pathic, the second his concubine. 1795 
MacKsicut Apost. Epist. (1820) J. 495 The persons who 
suffered this abuse were called pathics, and affected thedress 
and behaviour of women, 

2. One who suffers or undergoes something. 

1636 Massincer Bashf Lover voi, A mere pathic to Thy 
devilish art. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gf. Zxensp. 1, Disc, iii. gz 
Pathicks in Devotion, suffering ravishments of Senses. 1860 
Lilustr, Lond. News 26 May 506/2 The pathic looks like an 
especial goose during the operation. 

B. adj, 1. That is the subject of sodomy; being, 
or pertaining to, a catamite. 

1657 ‘THornteytr. Lougus’ Daphuis §& Chive 196 To be- 
come Gnatho's Pathie-boy. 1693 Tair in Deyden's Fuvenal 
ii, (1697) 26 Vhy Form seems for the Pathick ‘Frade design’d. 
eee tee Yuverad ii, 144 A mirror—pathic Otho's 

ast. 

2. Undergoing something, passive. rave—°, 

1857 Mayne, Pathicus, remaining passive: pathic. 

3. Pertaining to suffering or disease ; morbid. 

1853 in Duncuison Jed. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lew. 

Hence Pathicism (pz'pisiz’m), the practice of 
a pathic. 

1879 Lewis & Snort Lat. Dict., Patientia..B. In par- 
tic[ular], submission to unnatural lust, pathicism, 

+Pa‘thing, 73/.sd. Ods. [f. Path v.44 -1xch] 
= Paving vdl. sd. 

1428-9 Norwich Sacr. Rol (MS.), Duohus Masons pro 

athyng juxta Sanctum Willelmum. 1491-2 /d¢d., Roberto 

lome pro le pathyng in parte borinli summi altaris. 1504-3 
Lbid., Pro petalis, (gloss) ante pathyng stones. 1542 in Kirk- 
patrick Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 52 [Seventeen loads of 
small] pathyng tyle [or pavements as we now call them). 

Pathless (pa‘plés), a. [f. Pat sd. + -LEss.] 
Having no path through or across it; destitute of 
paths; untrodden, trackless. Also té. 

igor Syivester Du Bartas 1. v. 199 What Guide con- 
ducteth.. your Legions Throngh path-less paths in un- 
acquainted Regions? 1631 Cuarman Cassar § Powfpey Plays 
1873 Il. 170 Striving to entangle men In pathlesse error. 
1697 Damper Vay. (1749) I.14 Having travelled 7 miles in 
those wild pathless Woods. 1734 Tuomson Liderty in. 42 
Orbs, Myrinds on Myriads, ne he pathless Sky, Unerrin 
roll, 1873 J. Gems Gf. fee Age v. 52 In the silent snd 
pathless Aeeistione of central Greenland. | 


[f. as prec. + 


[f. as prec. + -NEss.J] | 


Hence Pa'thlessness. 

wee Hawtuorxe Snow Lmage, etc. (1879) 92 The street .. 
resolved into a drearier pathlessness thaa when the forest 
covered it. 3889 Sfectator 13 Apr., An African forest .. 
may stretch, like the forest of Aruwhimi, in unbroken gloom 
and pathlessness over an aren equitl to five Englands. 

Pathlet (poplét). rave. [f. as prec. + -LEr.J 
A little or diminutive path. | 

1796 W. Marsuaut IV, England Ul. 325 ‘This pathlet was | 
formed with the frame level in hand,” 1896 A. J. C. Hare | 
Story of my Life (1900) VI. xxv. 175 Aa old man.. guided 
me up a steep pathlet in the rocks. 

+Pathment. Sc. Ods. Also 4 payth-, 4-3 
paith-, 5 pathe-, 6 paithe-, paithtment. fapp. 
an alteration of pavement (pament, payment) after 
path, due to similarity of sound and association of 
meaning: cf. ParH v. 4.) = Pavement, (In quot. 
€1470, the ground.) 

e1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Reifcfane) 719 Pan, done 
I fel one be paythment. c1gzg Wextoun Cron. v. xi. 3704 
To stampe on halowyd pathement. ¢ 1470 Henry Wallace 


vi 936 The paithment was cled in tendyr greyn. 
rae 


1538 
Ade. 


en Regr, XVI. (Jam), The paithtment of the kirk, 


PATHOGENY. 


1644 in W. Ross Pastoral Wh. in Covenant, Times ii, 27 
Sums of money ..for pathment-stones. 

Patho- (pe'pe, pipe"), repr. Gr. maSo-, comb. 
form of md@os suffering, disease, cte. (sce PatHos), 
used in scientific and technical terms, for the more 
important of which see their alphabetical places. 

Pa:tho-anato‘mical a., peitaining to morbid 
anatomy. Pa:thoblolo-gical ., rclating to living 
organisms (e.g. bacteria) which cause disease; £0 
Pa thobio‘logist, one who studies these. Pa'tho- 
germ, a germ that causes discase; hence Patho- 
ge‘rmic a., pertaining to or of the nature of a 
pathogerm. Patho-graphy, the, or a, description 
of disease (Dunglison J/d. Lex. 1853); hence 
Pathogra‘phical a, pertaining to pathography 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1857). || Pathomarnia: see 
quot. Patho-meter, a (hypothetical) instrument 
for mcasuring the passions or emotions, Patho’- 
metry, (a) the measuring, estimation, or diagnosis 
of different diseases; 6) measurement of the 
passions or emolions. Pa:thomyo'tomist sonce- 
wa. Lf. Pathomyotomias see quot. 1649], one who 
studies the muscles concerned in the expression of 
emotions. || Pathopho-bia, (2) morbid dread of 
disease, hypochondria; 4) morbid fear of any 
kind. Pathophocric, Patho’phorous ads. [Gr. 
-pépos bearing], conveying or causing disease. 
|| Pathopos‘ia [Gr. -moia a making], (@) RAet. 
a specch or figure of speech designed to arouse 
passion or emotion; (J) /a/h. production of 
disease; so Pathopes‘ous a. [Gr. -zoWs making], 
producing disease, 

3888 Aster, Nat, Feb. 113 Yrank P. Billings, Director of 
the *Patho-Biological Laboratory of the State University 
of Nebraska. /éfd. 117 Tt is far more practical for *patho. 
hiologists to stick to the name cocci for all round objects (not 
spores). 3897 Datly Vets g Dec. 8'5 lt was the “patho- 
germ which was deadly,..the microbe was inimical to the 
pathogerm. 1887 A. M. Brown Anine, Alhal. 158 Dr. Koch 
«thought he had found the *pathogermic entity. 1853 
Denciison Ved. Lex, */'athomania, a morbid perversion 
of the natural feelings, affections, inclinations. .and natural 
impulses, without any remarkable disorder ..of the intellect. 
1899 Wests Gaz. 12 ie 1/3 We believe that machines 
(which should naturally be called *pathometers) for registering 
the physical effeet of music on hearers.. have been planned. 
18.. Moxon in Lancet (O.), The poor little thing ,. who, 
only seven years old and having tubercle in the brain, said 
it wasn’t headache he suffered from, it was pain in the head. 
Pitifully accurate “pathometry for such a time of life. 1899 
Westa. Gaz. 12 Jan. 1/3 A.. rough-and.ready observation 
in pathometry. [1649 Decwer (‘/2/e) Pathomyotomia: or a 
Dissection Of the significative Muscles of the Affections of 
the Minde.] 1657-83 Evrtyn f/ist. Relig, (1850) I. 234 
Passions..with the *Pathomyotomists are, as it were, the 
muscles of the soul. 1866 A. Fount Princ, Med. (1830) 854 
The name hypochondriasis .. has very little significance 
as indicating ‘the character ..of the affection. ‘Ihe name 
“pathophohin_ is much more expressive, 1897 Addn tt's 
Syst. dled, VIII. 750 *Pathophoric bacilli, 1678 Prittirs, 
*Pathopea, an Expression of a Passion, in Rhetorick it is 
a figure by which the mind is moved to hatred, anger, or 
pity. 1857 Mayne A.rfos. Lex., sbi aii term for the 
induction, production, or formation of aficetions or diseases, 
Pathopans, inducing or creating ..discases; “pathopeous. 

Pathogen (pzxpedzen). Also -gene,  [f. 
Patuo- + -GEN.] A micrococeus or bacterium 


that produces disease. 

1880 Libr, Unio. Kuowl. (N,V) V1. 647 Pathogen [the 
micrococcus of] contagion. , 

Eathogeuee (pexpodgenésis), ved. and 
Path, [f. Paruo- + Genesis.) Production or 
development of disease ; the process or manner of 
origination of a disease or bodily affection. Also 
Pathogenesy (-dze‘nést), Pathogeny (paperdzeni), 
in same sense. So Pathogenetic (-dginc'tik), 
Pathogenic (-dze‘nik),~ Pathogenous (pify'- 
dzinas) aays., producing, or relating to the pro- 
duction of, disease or bodily affection; hence 
Pathogenicity (-dg/nissiti), quality or capacity of 
producing disease. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 235 Not more 
certainly known is the “pathogenesis of the..acute dropsies 
..in tropical countries. 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc, 
1X. 1687, Heredity isa most potent factor in all pathogenesis, 
1898 A Ubutt's Syst. Aled, V. 101g A contracted mitral orifice, 
evidently of slow pathogenesis, 31882 A.C. Pore Honao- 
pathy at A medicine, the *pathogenesy of which may bear 
a likeness to several forms of disense. 1887 fYomeap. World 
1 Nov. 490 The medicine has in its pathogenesy many 
symptoms of a nenralgic character. 1838 H. Dunsrorp 
(ditée) The *Pathogenetic Effect of some of the Principal 
Homeopathic Remedies, translated from the German. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. Vi. 249 Infective emboli containing 
pacheeepettc bacteria, 1852 Tn. Ross /umiboldt's Trav. 

I, xx. 246 In the torrid zone,..the people my *patho- 
genic causes at will. 1896 Adébute’s Syst. Med. 1. 70 Under 
ordinary pathogenic conditions suppuration is in luced by 
the growth of micro-organisms within the tissues. | 1899 
A. C. Houston in Nature 7 Sept. 434/2 Allowing..virulent 
bacilli..to develop and display their full power of *patho- 
genicity. 1886 Sef. Amer. 4 Dec. 354/3 ‘Lhe distinction of 
the bacteria into *pathogenous and non-pathogenous is here 
unimportant. 1842 Duncuson Aled. Lex.,*Pathogeny, the 
branch of pathology, which relates to the generation, pro- 
duction, and development of discase. 1898 i Hertcninson 
in Arch, Surg. VX. No. 36. 3st It would be unwise to 
assume that in that fact its whole pathogeny is included. 


PATHOGNOMIC. 


Pathogerm, -germic: see PATHO-. 

Pathognomic (pxpjgng'mik), a. [f. Paruo- 
GNOMY +-I0 (waboyvayueds in Gr. is said to be ‘a 
false form’). 

1. Of or pertaining to pathognomy, or to the 
signs and expression of the passions or feelings. 

3681 tr. [Villis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocal, Pathognoitte, 
that moveth the affections. c1g14 Porr, etc. Alen. AL. 
Sertblerus t. xi, He has the true pathognomie sign of love. 
1827 CartyLe Germ. Rom. 1.178 Count Ernst had a fine 
pathognomiceye. 1837-9 Hatta //ist. Lit, (1847) E11. 403 
The possession of speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond the lower animals, 

2. = Patnocnomontic. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere, Comptt, vi 185 The Pathognomick 
Syinptome of this Disease, and that which first invaded the 
Patient. 1766 Nat, /fist, in Ant, Reg. 100/1 Its most 
pathognomic symptoms. 1872 Darwin Ayuotions viii. 205 


| 


' 


Constant tremulons agitation..pathognomic of the earlier | 


stages of general paralysis. 

So Pathogno'mical a. = prec. I and 2. 

1643 T. Goopwin 7'rial Christian's Growth 128 Such 
symptomes as are Pathognomicall, and proper and peculiar 
tothem. 1874 Edin. New. July 198 With the advance of 
power of pathognomical expression, coincides a certain loss 
of grandeur. 3 = z 

Pathognomonic (pippgnomg'nik), @. (sd.). 
Med. and Path. [ad. Gr. nadoyrmpovin-ds (Galen) 
skilled ta judging of symptoms or diseases, f. 
ma$o-, PATHO- + yvwpyovixds able to give an opinion, 
f. yvwpwv judge, knowing person.] Applied to 
a sign or symptom by which a disease may be 
kaown or distinguished ; specifically characteristic 
or indicative of a particular disease. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii, 19 The..ahsolute knowledge 
of the disease, hy meanes of the signes Pathognomionicke, 
proper and peculiar to cuery disease. 1693 PAt. rans. 
agin 720 This..hath no Pathognomonie Sign by which it 
is distinguish'd from other Fevers besides its Duration. 
1758 Muncrcevin PAM Y rads. L. 613 1t hath been thought, 
that a quick pulse is so essential. .as to be a pathognomonic 
symptom of it, 1898 P. Manson 77of. Diseases it. 77 The 
black pigment [in malaria) is a pathognomonic.. feature, 

B. sé. A pathognomonie sign or symptom. 

[1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. ii. 14 loyne..as most pregnant... 
testimonies of the disease, these inseparable accidents of 
the same, commonly called fathognomonica.| 1704 J. 
Harnis Lex. Fechn. 1, Pathognomonich, a Term in the 
Art of Medicine, is a proper inseparate Sign [ete.}. 1725 N. 
Rostxson 7A. PAysick 87 Those inseparable Symptoms we 
call its Pathognomoniesor distinguishing Characters. 1822- 

4 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) ¥. 674 Ibis not a symptom to 
ie depended on as a pathognonionic. 

So Pathognomo‘nleal a. rare. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. x. 70 The only pathognomonicall 
signe of a true convulsion. 

Pathognomy (pape gnémi). [f. as prec., after 
physioguomy, from Gr. puctoyvwporia.] 

I. The knowledge or study of the passions or 
emotions, or of the signs or expressions of them, 

1793 Howcrorr Lavater’s Physiog. 4. 24 Pathognomy is 
the knowledge of the signs of the passions. 1820 Blackzu. 
Mag. V1. 651 Physiognomy takes cognizance of the shapes, 
and pathognony of the motions of the features. 1874 Adin. 
Rev. July 172. 

2. ‘The knowledge of the signs or symptoms by 
which diseases may be distinguished. rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 546 A voluminous 
. classification of pulses... his branch of pathognomy. 

Pathogony. rare-% PATHOGENY. 

1882 in Ocinvie (Annandale). 

Pathographical, -graphy : see Paruo-. 

Pathologic (pepolpdgik), 2. [ad. Gr. ma@o- 
Aoy-ds, f. mado-, PaTHo-: see -Locic: ef. I. 
pathologigue (Cotgr. 1611).] Of or belonging to 
pathology. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pathologick, pertaining to Pathoe 
logic, 1852 Tu. Ross ffusmboldt's Trav, H. xxiv. 500 That 
vague fecling of debility..produced by want of nutrition, 
and by other pathologic causes. 

Pathological, ¢. [fas prec. + -au.] 

1. Pertaining to or dealing with pathology; re- 
lating to or treating of diseases or bodily affections. 

1688 Bovie Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 159 The 
Physiological and Patbological parts of Physick. 1809 
Med, Frnt, XX1. 297 is +. has given up all hopes of 
any thing important being discovered..from pathological 
anatomy. 1834 J. Forres Laensec's Dis, Chest x. (ed. 4) 

47 Noticed by almost every pathological anatomist. 1879 

ALDERWOOD Mind § Br. iv. 80 The interest in it was 
stimulated and guided by pathological observations. 

b. That is or may be the subject of pathology ; 
involving or of the nature of disease; morbid. 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Antu. Chent 1. 166 In 
certain pathological states of the system, 1858 BuckLe 
Croidiz, (1869) II. vii. 38: The laws of their normal and 
pathological development. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent of 
‘fan 122 Conditions which are pathological in one animal 
are natural in others. 

2. Pertataing to the passions or emotions. rare. 

1800 CoGan Passions ii. § 2 Its pathological effect [é.¢. of 
surprise] is that of a simple stimulus whose sole object is to 
arouse the attention, 1894 Inuincwortu Personality iv. 105 
It is not the physical effect of the desire, the mere patho- 
logical feeling, but the metaphysical action of the mental 
image that ultimately determines my action, 


Patholo-gically, edv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
1, In relation to pathology, or to its subject- 
matter, disease, 


554 


1828-32 in Wezsster. 1868 D. Cook Dr. Muspratt’s 
Patients, etc. 228 His book..on the Heart—physiologically 
and pathologically considered. 1879 Tynoatn Fragi. Se. 
(ed. 6) II. xiii. 335 The bacterium of splenic fever. .[Pasteur’s] 
investigations regarding the part it plays pathologically. 

2. In relation to the passions or emotions. rare. 

1824 De Quincey tr. Kant's {dea Univ. Hist, Wks. X11. 
133 A social concert that had been pathologically extorted 
from the mere necessities of situation, 1833 CuaLmers 
Const. Man (1834) 11. u. iit, 237 The objects which he 
chooses to entertain, and .. the emotions which patho- 
logically result from them. i 

Patholo:gico-, combining form of Gr. wa6o- 
Aoyds PATHOLOGICAL, used in the sense ‘relating 


to pathology and. . .”; as pathologico-anatomical 


(relating to pathology and anatomy), -c/vica/, 
-histological, -psychotogical adjs. 

wBoz-12 entuam Nation, Yudic. Evid. (1827) V. 167 The 
branch of the pathologico-psychological system here in 

uestion, 1855 tr. Wedd's Rudim. Pathol, Histol. (Syd. 
Soc.) Pref. 5 The pathologico-histological course pursued in 
this work. 1876 tr. //. vom Ziemssen's Cycl, Med. X1. 28 
Pathologico-anatomical changesin thenerves. 1899 A Léut?'s 
Syst, Med, VILL. 408 Pathologico-clinical groups. 

Pathologist (papglodzist). [f Parnotocy + 
-1sT,.] One versed in pathology; a student of or 
writer upon diseases. 

1650 Cuarceton tr. van Helmont’s Incongruitics Deflux. 
Translator to Rd, No onc..among the numerous swarm of 
Pathologists, has discoursed of the nature and causes of 
such Diseases. a 1862 Buckie Croilis, (1869) 11 1.¥. 417 The 
philosophic pathologist is as different from the physician, 
as a jurist is different from an advocate. 

Patho'logize, v. rare. [See -E.] trays. To 
treat pathologically ; to treat the pathology of, 

1649 BULWER J/’athomyot. Pref.7 Neither the great Parents 
of Physick, nor their Learned Off-spring had pathologized 
the Muscles. f 

Pathology (pipe'lédzi). [ad. mod. or med.L, 
pathologia, t. Gr. wao-, PaTHo- + -Aoyia, -LOGY : 
ef. F. pathologie (c 1600).] ing 

1. The science or study of ‘disease; that depart- 
ment of medical seience, or of physiology, which 


| 


treats of the causes and nature of diseases, or | 


abnormal] bodily affeetions or conditions, 

Iz597 A. M. tr. Guilemean's br. Chirurg. 1b/1 Patho. 
fogia treatethe of the cause and occasione of the sicknesses.] 
1611 CoTcr., Patholozigue, of, or belonging to, Pathologie. 
@ 1682 Six T. Browne /racts (1684) 76 This, in the Pathology 
of Plants, may be the Disease of @vAAouavia. 19783 W. 
Cutten / frst Lines Pref, Wks. 1827 1. 470 The many 
hypothetical doctrines of the Humoral Pathology. 1845 


Tooo & Bowman Pays. Anaé, I. 28 Pathology is the physio- 


logy of disease. 1874 Manarry Sec. Life Greece ix. 274 
Greek medicine rather started from hygiene than from 
pathology. . 

b. ¢ranusf. The sum of morbid processes or 
conditions. 

1672 Sta T. Brownr Lett, Friend § 14 1f Asia, Africa, and 
America should bring in their List [of diseases], Pandoras 
Box would swell, and there must be a strange Pathology. 
1797 M. Baiture Alors. Anat. (1807) 
our knowledge of the pathology of the body. xe) Med. 
grad, XVI. 211 Among the variety of diseases .. few are 
involved in more obscurity as to their pathology,..than.. 
tetanus. 1881 Jed. Temp. Fral. Oct. 17 The pathology as 
indicated in the changes which took place in the body. 

ce. Exteaded to the study of morbid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions, 

1842 Kincstey Left, (1878) I. 114 Understand the patho- 
logy of the human soul, and be able to cure its diseases. 
a 1878 Lewes Study Psychol, i. (1879) 35 Mental Pathology 
-. bas run a course parallel to that ah Mental Physiology. 

2. The study of the passions or emotions. rare. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Vocab. Pathologie, 
the doctrine of the passions. 18.. BentHam Princ. Croil 
Cede 1. vi. Wks. 1843 1. 304/2 Pathology is a term.. not 
hitherto .. eisplowed in morals, but... equally necessary 
here. .. Moral pathology would consist in the knowledge 
of the feelings, affections, and passions. 1817 — Table 
Springs of Action ibid. 205 Psychological dynamics. .has for 
its basis psychological pathology. 1833 Cuatmers Cons. 
Man (1834) UL. 11 ii. 180. 

Pathomania to Pathoposous: see Patuo-. 

Pathos (papps). [mod. a. Gr. rdGos suffering, 
feeling: so F. pathos (Molitre 1672).} 

1. That quality in speech, writing, mnusie, or 
artistic representation (or ¢razsf. in events, circum- 
stances, persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness; power of stirring tender or melan- 
choly emotion ; pathetic or affecting character or 
influence. 

1668 Drvpen Dram. Poesy Ess. (Ker) I. 81 There is a cer- 
tain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious plays. 1742 Younc Vf. TA, 1x. 1632 There dwells 
a_ noble pathos in the skies, Which warms our passions, 
3855 Prescotr Philip £/, 1. 11. xi. 263 He descanted on the 
woes of the land with a pathos which drew tears from every 
eye. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 399 The tale of 
Protestant sufferings was told with a wonderful pathos..by 
John Foxe. . ¥ 

b. A pathetic expression or utterance. rare. 

1579 E. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cal, May 189 Aad 
with) A very Poeticall rads led. 1591 pathos). a 1644 
Westrieto Eng. Face (1646) 127 ' Lord..1f thou wilt pardon 
this people !* Itwas a vehement pathos. 1853-8 Hawrnorne 
Eng. ae ero) II. 294 Little pathoses. are abundant 
enough. : 

2. Suffering (bodily or meatal). rare, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed.2), Pathos, vid. Pathenta 
(Pathemia, all preternatural Conturbation wherewith our 


P.% We shall add to | 
cf 


PATIBULARY. 


Body is molested]. 1842 Texnysox Love § Duty 82 Shall 
sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all Life needs for life is 
possible to will? 1853 Duno.ison Aled. Lex. Pathos, 
Affection, Disease. 

8. In reference to art, esp, ancient Greek art: 
The quality of the transient or emotional, as 
opposed to the permanent or ideal: see Ernos 2. 

1881 Q. Rev, Oct. 542 The real is preferred to the ideal, 
transient emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

Pathway (pa'pwel). A way that constitutes 
or serves as a path; a way by or along which one 
may walk or go; a path, track, way. (Often fig.) 

21536 Tinpare Pathway Wks. (1573) 377, 1 supposed it 
yery necessary to prepare this Pathway into the Scripture 
for you, that ye might walke surely and ever know the true 
from the false. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1.1 viijb, lohan 
Baptyst .. prepared a playne pathwaye to Christ and hys 
kyngedome, 1555 Epen Decades 87 A patbeway in ie 
myddest of a fyeld. 1748 Axson's Voy. u. xiii. 270 There 
was but one path-way which led through the woods. 1810 
Scotr Lady of L.1. iv, High in his pathway hung the Sun. 
1897 Mary Kixcstey IV. Africa 388 ‘The great, black, 
winding river with a pathway in its midst of frosted silver 
where the moonlight struck it, 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 250 Hf its channels be constricted the blood takes the 
pathway through the locomotor organs. ; 

Hence Pathwayed (pa'p, we'd) a., furnished with 
a pathway. : 

1839 CLovcu Zarly Poents iii. 4 Again in vision clear thy 
pathwayed side I tread. 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -7d6eca, lit. ‘suffering, feeling’, 
the second element of the word Homcovatuy (Gr. 
époonddea the quality of suffering or feeling alike, 
the having of like affections, sympathy), extended 
to ALLoratuy, and applied, with the sense ‘method 
of cure, curative treatment’, to other compounds, 
as Aydropathy, hincsipathy, electropathy, etc. 

1863 Kinastey Water. Bad. iv, (They tried) Hydropathy.. 
Pyropathy, as successfully ae by the old inquisitors 
to cure the malady of thought... Geopathy, or burying him, 
Atmopathy, or steaming him... With all other ipatbies and 
opathies which Noodle has invented, and Foodle tried. 1888 
St. Fantes's Gaz, 20 Sept., Pelopathy, or treatment by means 
of mud baths... Raxopathy, or the grape-cure, is more 
favoured in vine-producing countries than it is in England. 
Glossopathy is now added to the list..[to express] the good 
effects which dogs can produce upon suffering humanity by 
applying their tongues to wounds and sores. This gentle- 
man is now collecting a staff of suitable dogs, with a view to 
opening a glossopathic establishment in the neighbourbood 
of Zurich. rgoo Westen, Gas, 6 June 10/1 Never before... 
has light treatment taken definite shape as it is undoubtedly 
doing now in a distinct ‘pathy’, which our contemporary 
christens ‘ photopathy *. . 

+ Pa‘tiate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. pat-z 
to suffer+-aTe3.] ¢vans. To suffer. 

1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn., Afoles 7 Though he patiate 
infirmities, yet be shall recover. 

+Pa-‘tible, sd. Ods. [ad. L. patibulim a fork- 
shaped yoke placed on the necks of criminals, 
a fork-shaped gibbet, etc., f. paté-re to lie open + 
-bulune, forming names of instruments or ntensils,] 
A gibbet, a cross; the horizontal bar of a cross. 

1428-9 Rec. Si. Mary ai Hill (E. E.T.S,) 70 Also payd 
for a patyble to serle,. Also payd for iiij Ewangelistes, 
makyng & keruyng. ¢1450 M/irour Saluacioun 4127 The 
Pee of the crosse for sheeld and targe hadde hee. 21548 ~ 

aut Chron., Hen, VELL 74 On the aultare was a deske or 
halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crucifix of fine 
golde. 1745 Bromertetp Norfolk II. 638 The Patible over 
the Perke [Rood-loft). attrid. 1610 Guittum Heraldry Me 
vii. (1660) 79 This manner of bearing of the patible Cross is 
warranted by Rolls of greatest Antiquity. 

+ Patible (pztib’l), a. Obs. [ad.L. patibil-zs, f. 
fat-i to suffer: see -1BLE.] ji 

1. Capable of suffering or undergoing something ; 
liable to undergo something ; subject to something. 

1603 Harsxet Pop. Sonposi, 115 The deuil looked like a 
patible old Coridon, with a payre of hornes on his heade 
and a cowes tayle at his breech. 1656 R. Rosinson Christ 
Ak 134 [Light] is an accidental form or a patible quality. 
@ 1834 Coreripce in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 211 [Man] is a 
passive as well as active being: he is a patible agent, 

b. Capable of or liable to suffering ; passible. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 48 The patible and 
withall impatible body of our Sauiour, Christ. 1678 Cup- 
wortn /atedd, Sys?. 1.¥. 813 The Demoniack Bodies. -have.. 
Gross Matter in them, and are Patible. 1691 Baxter Kepd. 
Bevericy 6 The raised wicked bave not ies less sensible, 
patible, or that need less food. 

2. ‘Capable of being suffered, endurable, toler- 


able’. (In Dictionaries.) 

1623 Cockeram, Patidde, to be suffered. 1658 Printirs, 
Patible, to be suffered or indured. 1731 Battey, Patidle,.. 
sufferable. 19755 Jounson, aisle, sufferable ; tolerable. 

Patibulary (pativbidlari), a. rare. [f. L. 
patibul-um PATIBLE sb, + -any}, Cf. F. patibu- 
/aire (15th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining 
to the gallows; resembling the gallows; snggesting 
the gallows or hanging. Chiefly Azmorous. 

156 Sir T, Browne Psend. Ef, v. xxi. (1686) 216 Some 
patibulary affixion after he was slain. de Dennis Plot § 
no Plot v, ¥ nevee saw a more patibulary phyz, 1801 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 155 A certain Corn-Buyer, which had 
.. undergone the discipline of a patibulary suspension on a 
gallows. 1837 Cartyie Diam. Necki, xvi. Ess, 1888 V. 193 
Yes, infinitely terrible is the Gallows; it bestrides with its 
patibulary fork the Pit of hottomless Terror! 1838 Kraser's 
Mag. XVM. 767 The ‘I ad Grecum Pil’ of the German 
students (in allusion to the patihulary form of that letter). 


PATIBULATE. 


So Pati-bulate v. frans. [cf. L. patibulat-us 
gibbeted], to hang. Azexnorous nonce-wa. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Fattbulated, hanged on a Gibbet, 
Gallows or Cross, 188: Society 11 June 3/t That dis. 
tinguished burglar after he had been duly patibulated. 1882 
Octie, Patibulated. 

Patience (péi-féns), sé. Forms: 3-6 paci-, 
4-6 pacy-, -ence, -ens(e, 6- patience. [ME. a. 
OF, patience, pacience (12th c.), ad. L. patientia, 
f. patient-em suffering, PATIENT: see -ENCE.] 

I. The practice or quality of being patient. 

1. The suffering or enduring (of pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure ; the quality or 
capacity of so suffering or enduring. 

a1225§ Aner. KR. 180 To be uttre temptaciun is neod 
pacience, bet is bolemodnesse. 1340 Ayend. 33 Ase he ne may 
no ping bere be bozsamnesse, he ne may bolye be paciense. 
¢1374 Cnaucra Soeth. ui, pr. vii. 93 (Camb. MS.), Yif pat he 
welds han suffred lyhtly in pacience the wronges pat weeren 
don vntohym, ¢3440 Love Zonavent. Afirr. v. (Sherard 
MS.), 3if we cowde wel kepe pacience in tyme of aduersite. 
1553 Dx. Nortuumato. in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 22 
God grant me pacyence to endure. 1594 Suaks. Rich. 777, 
1. i. 126 Rick... How hath your Lordship brook'd imprison- 
ment? Hast. With patience (Noble Lord) as ptisoners must. 
1658 Whole Duty Man ii. §5 Patience. .is nothing else, but 
a willing and quiet yielding to whatever afflictions it pleases 
God to key upon us, 1784 Cowpea Task iv. 339 That thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills. 1849 M. 
Arnoto To Gypsy Child by Sea Shore 13 Drugging pain by 
patience, 1868 Swinsurne. Slate 63 He endured all the 
secret slights and wants. .with a most high patience, 

b, Forbearance, longsuffering, longanimity under 
provocation of any kind; es. forbearance or 
bearing with others, their faults, limitations, etc. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pl. B. xtv.o9 Pere parfit treuthe and 
pouere herte is, and pacience of tonge; Pere is charitee. 148 
Caxton Reynard xxix. (Arb.) 73 He shold the better have 
pacience and pyte on Reynarte. rg91 Siraks. 72vo Gent. 1. 
ly. 116, I doe intreat your patience Tio heare me speake. 
1598 — Merry IV.1. iv. 5 Here will be an old abusing of 
Gods patience, and Kings English. 3662 Sticuincri. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. vi. §13 The patience and long-suffering of God, 
leading men to repentance. 1764 Foote Patron nu. Wks. 
1799 1. 348 Bev, Tam happy, Sir Thomas, if—. Str 7ko. 
Your patence. There is in you, Mr. Bever, a fire of imagina- 
tion [etc.]. 1873 Mortey Aousseau 11. 93 His discipular 
patience when Ronee told him that his verses were poor, 
+38 8 little uncommon in x prince. E , 

ec. The calm abiding of the issue of time, pro- 
cesses, etc.; quiet and self-possessed waiting for 
something ; ‘the quality of expecting long without 
rage or discontent’ (J.). 

€1375 Se. Lee. Saints iti. (Andreas) 405 3et wil I with 
paciens a quhil here be, 1382 Wycuir Lake xxi. 19 In 3oure 
Be ence je schulen welde 3onre soulis [1s26 Tixpanr, 

Vith your pacience esse your soutes}. 1475 Sia J. 
Paston in P. Lett. 111. 130, 1 beseche yow off pacyence tyll 
the begynnyng of the next yeer. 1526 ‘Tinpate Yas. v. 7 
The husbande man waytep for the precious frute offe the 
ertb, and hath long pactence there yppon, vntill he receave 
the yerly and the latter rayne, 161g G. Sanpvs Trav. 153 
He had not the patience to expect a present, but demanded 
one, 1654 WaiTELocKe ¥rnl. Swed. fntb. (1772) UU. 401 
Their ambassador..was put to the patience of staying an 
hower and a halfe. before he was called in to his highnes. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. S2.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 87 
Behold the fruits of eleven years patience. 1 Ruskin 
Eth, Dust iv. 61 Patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of fortitude,—and the rarest, too. 

d. Constancy in labour, exertion, or effort. 

1517 Toruincton Pilgr. (1884) 55 The same nyght, with 
fee Diffyculty and moche paciens, we war Delivered a 

rde into ower Shippe. 217794 W. Haate £udogius Poems 
(2810) 382/a He Icarnt with patience, and with meekness 
taught. 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc i. 190 We..in the fight 
opposed..to the exasperate patience of the foe, Desperate 
endurance. 1871 Daawin Desc. Afan in. xix. (1874) 565 
Genius has been declared bya great autbority to be patience; 
and patience, in this sense, means unflinching, undaunted 
perseverance. 

@. Personified, or represented in a figure. 

1377 Lanai, P. P/. B. xitt. 29 Pacience in pe paleis stode 
in pilgrymes clothes, And preyde mete for charite. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xx, (Percy Soc.) 96 To wofull creatures 
she is goodly leche, Wyth her good syster called Pacyence. 
i6or Suaks, 7zwel, N. 1. iv. 117 She sate, like Patience on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe. 1884 Henry & STEVENSON 
Three Plays, Beau Austins. ii, 1 cannot away with your 
pale cheeks and that Patience-on-a-Monument kind of fook. 

f. Phrases and locutions: 

t Patience perforce, patience upon compulsion, i.e. when 
there is no other course (os.). Afy Patience! an ejaculation 
of surprise (collog.), Patience! Have patience ! be patient; 
waita little; give or allow sufficient time. 70 have patience 
with (tin, toward), to show forbearance toward; 80, te have 
no patience with {collog.), to be unable to bear patiently, to 
beirritated by, Ozd of patience, advb. phr. (sometimes adj.) 
provoked so as no longer to bave patience (with), + To take 
tn patience, to receive or accept with resignation (o4s.). 

1575 Gascoicne IVeedes (title) "Patience Perforce. Content 
thyselfe with patience perforce. 1607 Hevwoon Ilo. Ailied 
wu. Kindn, Plays 1874 H. 138 Here's patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot that tires his horse. 1670 RAY 
Proverbs 130 Patience perforce is a medicine fora mad dog. 
183 Muapocn Doric Lyre 33 *Ma_ patience, that beats 
a'l ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton i. 58 My dere moder 
“*haue a lytyll pacyence. 1705 Vansaucn Confed. m. ii, 
lip, Wave patience, and it shall be done. 1765 Gaay 
Shakespeare x A moment's patience, gentle Mistress Anne. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 72 ‘Mave patience’, I replied, 


‘ourselves are full Of social wrong. 7érd.78 This. .world of | 


ours is but a child Yet in the gocart. Patience! Give it 
time To learn its limbs. 1382 Wye Jfa/?. xviii. 26 *Hane 
pacience in me, and alle thingis I shal zeelde to thee. rg26 
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TInvALe 1 Thess. v.14 Forbeare the wenke, have continual! 
acience towarde alle men. 1855 TuackEray Mezucomes 
xiv, I have no patience with the Colonel. xsqz Upat 
Evrasm, Apoph. 34: Archias heeyng throughly *out of 
pacience thretened to pull hym parforce ont of the temple. 
1686 11. Chardin's Trav, Persia 34 Which put the Vizier 
so ont of Patience. 1804 M. G. Lewis Brave of Venice 


' (856) IE. iv. 316 [He] was out of all patience with himself, 


puzzles of my boyhood. 


€3386 Crtaucer Axt.'s 7. 226 *Taak al in pacience Oure 
prisoun, for it may noon oother he. 

&. Muscle of patience, patience muscle: the levator 
muscle of the shoulder. 

1730-6 Batvey (folio), Padientie musculus (with Anato- 
mists), the muscle of patience, so called from the great 
service of it in labour. It is the same as Levator Scapule. 

2. With of: ‘The fact or capacity of enduting ; 
patient endurance of, Cf. IMPATIENCE 1 b. rare. 

1530 Tixnare Ansiw, More un. xiii. Ciij bh, Why setteth he 
not his eyes on the thankes geuynge for that pleasure and 
on the pacience of other displeasures? 1718 Prion Solomon i. 
890 Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails. 1741 MippLeToN 
nee IT. x. 366 Patience of injuries. 1772 Ae. Keg. 44/1 
That patience of hunger, and every kind of hardship. — 

+3. Sufferance ; indulgence; leave, permission ; 
chiefly in dy or with your patience. Obs. 

1558 Frauxcr Lawiers Log. Ded. ij b, By your patience he 
it spoken. 1583 Siunnes Avat. dus. 1.01882 66 And thus 
inuch with their patience be it spoken briefly hereof. xg91 
Suaks. x f7en. Py, un. iii, 78 Nor other satisfaction do } 
craue, But onely with your patience, that we may ‘Taste of 
your Wine. 1610— Tentpest wy. iii. 3, 1 can goe no further, 
Sir,.. by your patience, ] needes must rest me. 

II. Special senses, 

4. Name for a species of Dock, called by the 
old herbalists /atientia (Roomex Patientia Linn.), 
formerly used in Britain instead of spinach, in 
salads, ctc, Sometimes extended to other species 
of Dock : Wild Patience, Aumex oblusifolius. Sec 
also PaTIENcE-DocK, Passions, Dock 56.1 1 b. 

[The origin of this name has not been traced.] 

e440 Promp, Pare, 376/1 Pacyence, herbe, paciencia. 
erso Tivo Cookery-bks. u. 69 ‘Vake Colys, .. Betus and 
Borage, auens, Violette, Malvis, parsle, betayn, pacience, 
be white of the lekes, and be croppe of be nctle. 1538 ‘TURNER 
Libellus Bij, Hippolapathon, ofticine fatientiam wocant, 
vulgus Patience. 15436 J. Hrvwoon /'rar. (1867) 37 Let 
Pacience growe in your gardein alwaie. 1597 GERARDE 
fferbal W. \xxviii. $7. 314 ‘Che Monkes Rubarbe is called in 
Latine Ramer satium, and Patientia, or Patience, which 
worde is borrowed of the French, who cal) this herbe 
Pacience. 1611 Fiortwo, Lapate, the wild Dock or Patience. 
31629 Parkinson Parad, iu Sole 1. xiv. 483 Garden Patience 
is a kinde of Docke. rgiz tr. Pomel's fist, Drugs 1. 44 
The Leaves are like enough those of Wild Patience. 1882 
J. Simm Diet, Foon. Plants, Herb of Patience (Rumex 
Paticntia). 1886 G. Nicuotson Dict. Gard., Patience or 
Heré Patience,..a hardy perennial..the leaves of which 
were formerly much used in the place of Spinach, : 

A game of cards (either ordinary playing 
cards, or small cards marked with numbers), in 
which the cards are taken as they come from the 
pack or set, and the object is to arrange them in 
some systematic order; usually for one person 
alone (in which case also called so/iiaire). 

1816 W. Waapen Lett. Conduct Napoleon (ed. 4) 198 le 
is sent to the sideboard to play at Patience unti) the new 
pack would deal with more facility, 1822 Lapv Graxvitir 
Lett, (1894) 1. 220 We were occupied all yesterday evening 
with conjuring tricks and patiences of every kind. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. xl, Playing a complicated kind of 
Patience with a ragged pack of cards, 1874 Lapy Caoocan 
(ite) IMustrated Games of Patience. rg0x Alunscy's Alag. 
(U.S) XXIV, 873/21 This is a difficult Patience to get; its 
solution depends on watchfulness and luck. ‘ 

6. attrib, and Comb, as patience-trying adj. ; 
(sense 5) patience card, case, pack, player. 

1890 Anthony's Photagr, Bull, V1. 119 Vt was tiresome, 
patience-trying work and reminded me of the old dissected 

1898 West. Gas. 11 Jan. & 
Always, like a skilful patience player, leave vacancies for 
last chances. x90 Afunsey's Mag. (U.S) XXIV. 8972/1 
It is much more satisfactory to use a regular Patience pack 
than to play with ordinary cards. The Patience cards are 
only two and a half by one and three fourths inches, 

Patience, v. rare. [f. prec.} : 

1. ¢raus. To endow with patience, make patient ; 


refi. to be patient, have patience. Cf. PATIENT v1. 

1605 Play Stncley in Simpson Seh. Shaks. (1878) 1. 159 
Patience but yourself awhile, 

2. intr. To have or exercise patience. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walder Dij, To warne the blue- 
coate Corrector when he should patience and surcease. 1835 
New Monthly Mag, XLIV.337, | had ‘swam ona gondola’ 
at Venice, and ‘patienced ‘in a punt at Putney, 

Patience-dock. Hers. Also 9 patient-dock. 
[é Parrenck s4. 4 + Dock 36.1] 

1. Properly, The dock called Patience, Remex 
Patientia. 

1884 Mittra Plant-2., Patience-Dock, Rumer Patientia. 
Wbid. Rumex Patientia, Monk’s Rhubarb, Patience, or 


| Patient Dock. 


2. In the north of England, applied to the Bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta), there also called Passions, 
Passton-pock, of which ‘the leaves are by some 
boiled in the Spring, and eaten as greens’ (Light- 
foot Flora Scot. 206). 

1776-96 Witnerine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) LU. 383 note, The 
young shoots are eaten in herb pudding in the North of 
England, and about Manchester, they are substituted for 


greens under the name of Patience Dock. 1865 Scfence 
Gossif 36 (E.D. D.) In Cheshire the edible qualities of the 


! 
| 
| 


PATIENT. 


plant are well known, but it is there called ‘patient dock’. 
187a Routledze's Ev. Boy's Ann, Sept. ee The young 
shoots are eaten under the name of Patience Dock. 
Patiency (pé"fénsi). rare. [f Patient (after 
agency): sec -ENCY.] The quality or condition of 
being patient or passive : see PATIENT a. 3, $b. 4. 

1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 217 Which.. has the truest 
Notion of Agency in it, without any Mixture of Patiency; 
because the Body moved cannot re-act upon it. 1813-21 
BENTHAM Ontology Wks. 1843 VIEL. 207/1 They are each 
one of them agent and patient at the same time. No one 
exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, than any 
other, a@ 1832 — Logic ibid. 228/2. 


Patient (péfint), a. and st. Forms: 4-6 
pacy-, 4-7 paci-, 6- patient, (6 paty-). [a. OF. 
pacient, passient (13-141h c.), later patient, ad. L, 
Foye pt. pple. of pati to snffer.] 

aye | 


1. Bearing or enduring (pain, affliction, trouble, 
or evil of any kind) with composure, without dis- 
content or complaint; having the quality or capacity 
of so bearing; exercising or possessing patience. 

€1320-40 fimplied in Pattrxtiy). 01370 flysens Virgin 

106 In peyne be incke and pacient. 1382 Wycuir Row, xii. 
12 loyinge in hope, pacient in tribulacioun. er4go tr. He 
Fonitatione 1, xvic 18 Sundie to be pacient in suffring. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. 1,1. iii. 110 Many a time..you hane rated 
me..Sdll haue } borne it witha patient shrug, 1643 Mitton 
Divorce 1, viii. Wks. (1851) 39 Joh the patientest of men. 
1784 Cowper Yash 1v. 407, | praise you much, ye meck and 
patient pair, For ye are worthy, 1842 Trxxvson Sé, Sin. 
Sid. 15 Patient on this tall pillar I have borne Rain, wind, 
frost, heat, hail, dainp, and sleet, and snow. 

b. Longsuffering, forbearing ; with 70, towards, 
lenient towards, bearing with (others, their infir- 
mities, etc.). . 

3377 Laxci. 2. 2. BR. xv. 195 Paciente of tonge, And 
hoxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes. 1382 
Wvyeur 1 Sess. v.14 Resceyue je syke men, he 3¢ pacient 
to alle men. 1g98 B. Joxson Ho. Alan in Hin. ut. iv, 
Vou'ld mad the patient'st body in the world, to heare yon 
talke so, without any sense or reason. 1606 CHAPMAN 
Gentlent, Usher Plays 1873 1. 325 Thou weariest not thy 
husbands patient eares. 41797 Mrs. Ranctirrr /falian i, 
Eliena was the sole support of her aunt's declining years; 
. patient to her infirmines, 18g2 Bricut /Zyarn,‘ And now, 
O Father’, Most patient Saviour, who dost Jove us still, 

e, Calmly expectant; not hasty or impetuous ; 
quictly awaiting the course or issne of events, etc. 

31382 Wyer £ec/. vii. 8 Betere is a pacient man than 
the enhauncende hymself. 1g26 /'iter. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 41 b, Better it is to have a pacyent soule, than to du 
myractes. argso in Dundar's Poems (S.'1.S.) 312 Gif 3¢ 
wald lufe and luvit he, In mynd keip weill thir thingis thre, 
+. Be secreit, trew, and pacient. rsg8 Cuapman Béind 
Beggar Plays 1373 1. 33 Be patient my wench and Mle tell 
thee. 1791 Mrs. Ranciirre Now. Forest i, Yhe ruffian., 
hid him be patient awhile. 1866 Ruskin #22. Dues? iv. 61, 
I know twenty persevering girlsfor one patient one; but it 
is only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and ont, 
orenjoy it. 1883 R. M. Bexson Sfir. Read. Advent 115 
We snust form a habit of patient expectation. 

d, Continuing or able to continue a course of 
action without being daunted by difficulties or hin- 
drances ; persistent, constant, diligent, unwearied. 

1590 Srensea F. Q.1. vill. 45 Take to you wonted strength, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might. 1611 Binur 
Kon. ii. 7 Who by patient continuance in well doing seeke 
for glory, and honour, and immortalitie. @ 1727 NEwTon 
(J.), Whatever [ have done is due to patient thonght. 1764 
Gotnsm. 77az, 283 Methinks her [Holland's] patient sons 
before me stand. 1886 SnoatHouse Sir /'ercirad ii, 55 So 
many years of patient labour. 


e. fig. of things. 

3820 Keats //yferion 1. 353 And still they were the same 
bright, patient stars. Zé7d. 10. 98 The most patient brilliance 
of the moon! a@186x Mas. Brownine Litile fattie iii, 
Smooth Down her patient locks. 


2. With of: Endnring or able to endure (evil, 


suffering, cte.); endnrant of. (Cf. impatient of.) 

€1440 J’ronrp, Par, 3726/1 Pacyent of sufferynge. “1600 
J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 338 Neither are they so patient 
of hunger as of thirst. ci6rx Cuapman J/fad x. 145 Old 
man, that never tak’st repose, Thou art too patient of our 
toil, a@1706 Everyvn Aad. fford, (1729) 227 Plants least 
patient of Cold. 1742 Younc V4. 7h. iv. 3 Thine Ear is 

atient of a serious Song. 1780 Cowpea 7adle Talk 224 

atient of constitutional control, He bears it with meek 
manliness of soul. 1826-34 Worpsw. 70 Afay x, Streams 
that April could pot check Are patient of thy rule, 

b. Of words, writings, etc.: Capable of bearing 
or admitting of (a particular interpretation). 

1638 Cnitiinew. Relig, Prot. 1. Pref. to E. Knott § 20 
That their xxxix Articles are patient, nay ambitious of some 
sence wherein they may seem Catholique: 36x Jer. ‘Vavion 
Seru, for Year i. xxiti, 297 A way open for them to despise 
the law which was made patient of such a weak evasion. 
1879 Lo. Corenipcr in Law Rep. Com. Pleas Div. 1V. 304 
His language is at least patient of such an interpretation, 
1894 ILuincwoarn Personality Hum. § Div, vii. (1898) 169 
The picture is patient of various interpretations. 

3. Undergoing the action of another; passive. 
(Correlative to agent.) rare. 

e1611 Cuarsan //iad To Radr. (1865) 78 [Translators] 
apply Their pains and cunnings word for word to render 

heir patient authors. ¢1645 Howrtt Left. (1650) I. 293 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient matter, 
produceth an actual heat. 

B. sb: 

1. Asufferer; one who suffers patiently. Now rare. 

1393 Lanor. 7. P/. C. xtv. 99 So pat poure pacient is 
partitest lif of alle, And alle parfite preestes to pouerta 


PATHOGNOMIC, 


Pathogerm, -germic: see PaTHo-. 

Pathognomic (pxpjgng'mik), a. [f. Patuo- 
GNOMY +-IC (maOoyvwuxds in Gr. is said to be ‘a 
false form’). 

1. Of or pertaining to pathognomy, or to the 
signs and expression of the passions or feelings. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rem. Bed, Wks. Vocah., Pathognomic, 
that moveth the affections. ¢2714 Pore, etc. Afem. JM. 
Seriblerus 1. xi, He has the true pathognomic sign of love. 
1827 Cantyte Germ. Rom. 1.178 Count Erost had a fine 

athognomic eye. 1837-9 Hatta //ést. Lit. (1847) 111. 403 
The possession of speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond the lower animals. 

2. = PATHOGNOMONIC. 

1634 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vi 183 The Pathognomick 
Symptome of this Disease, and that which first invaded the 
Patient. 1766 Nas, //ist. in Ann, Reg. 100/1 Its most 
pathognomic symptoms. 1872 Darwix Ayxotions viii. 205 
Constant tremulous agitation. .pathognomic of the earlier 
stages of general paralysis, 

So Pathogno'mical a, = prec. 1 and 2. 

1643 T. GooowIn Z'rial Christian's Growth 128 Such 
symptomes as are Pathognomicall, and proper and peculiar 
tothem., 1874 Adin. Kec. July 198 With the advance of 
power of pathognomical expression, coincides a certain loss 
of grandeur. i" B P 

Pathognomonie (paippgnomg nik), a. (sé.). 
Med. and Path. [ad. Gr. nadoyvapovix-ds (Galen) 
skilled in judging of symptoms or diseases, f. 
nafo-, PaTHo- + yvapovixds able to give an opinion, 
f. yvapwry judge, knowing person.] Applied to 
a sign or symptom by which a discase may be 
known or distinguished ; specifically charactcristic 
or indicative of a particular disease. 

1625 Hart Anaé. Ur. 1. ii, 19 The..absolute knowledge 
of the disease, by meanes of the signes Pathognonionicke, 

roper and peculiar to euery disease. 1693 PAI, Trans. 
uy 11. 720 This.. hath no Pathognomonic Sign by which it 
is distinguish’d from other Fevers besides its Duration. 
1758 Mencxieyin Pil Srans. L. 613 It hath heen thought, 
that a quick pulse is so essential..as to be a pathognomonic 
symptom of it. 1898 P. Manson 7'rof. Diseases in. 77 The 
black pigment [in malaria) is a pathognomonic. . feature. 

B. sé. A pathognomonic sign or symptom. 

[1625 Haar Anat, Ur. 1. ii. 14 Toyne..as most pregnant.. 
testimonies of the disease, these inseparable cod ehts of 
the same, commonly called fathognomonica.) 1704 J. 
Hares Lex. Fechn. 1, Pathognomonich, a ‘Term in the 
Art of Medicine, is a proper inseparate Sign [etc.). 1725 N. 
Rostnson 74. Physick 87 Those inseparable Symptoms we 
call its Pathognomonicsor distinguishing Characters. 1822- 

4 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 674 Iv is not a symptom to 
i depended on as a pathognomonic. 

So Pathognomo-nical @. rare. 

1638 A. Reao Chirurg. x. 70 The ouly pathognomonicall 
signe of a true convulsion. 

Pathognomy (pape'gnémi). [f. as prec., after 
paysiognomy, from Gr. puatoyvapovia.] 

1. The knowledge or study of the passions or 
emotions, or of the signs or expressions of them. 

1793 Hotceort Lavater's Physiog. vi. 24 Ea hosnony is 
the Thowlecee of the signs of the passions. 1820 Black. 
Jag. VI. 631 Physiognomy takes cognizance of the shapes, 
and pathognomy of the motions of the features. 1874 Zain, 
Rev. wy 192. 

2. The knowledge of the signs or symptoms by 
which diseases may be distinguished. rare, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 546 A voluminous 
. classification of pulses... This branch of pathognomy. 

Patho:gony,. rare-®, = PATHOGENY. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

Pathographical, -graphy: sce Patuo-. 

Pathologic (pepolg'dzik), a. [ad. Gr. wa6o- 
Aoyin-és, f. wafe-, PaTHo-: see -Locic: ef. F. 
pathologique (Cotgr. 1611).] Of or belonging to 
pathology. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pathologick, pertaining to Patho- 
logie. 1852 Tu. Ross Husuboldt's Trav, 11. xxiv. 500 That 
vague feeling of debility..produced by want of nutrition, 
and by other pathologic causes. 

Pathological, cz. [f.as prec. + -Au.] 

1, Pertaining to or dealing with pathology; re- 
lating to or treating of diseases or bodily affections. 

1688 Bovie Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 159 ‘The 
Physiological and Pathological parts of Physick. 1809 
Sled. Frat. XXI1. 297 He .. has given up all hopes of 
any thing important being discovered..from pathological 
anatomy. 1834 J. Forars Lacunee's Dis. Chest x. (ed. 4) 
Fo Noticed by almost every pathological anatomist. 1879 

ALDERWOOO Mind ¢ Br. iv. 89 The interest in it was 
stimulated and guided hy pathological observations. 

_ b. That is or may be the subject of pathology ; 
involving or of the nature of disease; morbid. 

1845-6 G, E. Day tr. Stsston's Anint. Chen 1. 166 In 
certain pathological states of the system, 1858 Bucxre 
Civilia. (1869) I]. vii. 38: The laws of their normal and 
pathological development. 1894 H. Dremmonn Ascent of 
Afan 122 Conditions which are pathological in one animal 
are natural in others, 

2. Pertaining to the passions or emotions. rare. 

1800 Cocan Passions ii, § 2 Its pathological effect [é¢. of 
surprise] is that of a simple stimulus whose sole object is to 
arouse the attention. 1894 Ictincwortn Personality iv. 105 
It is not the physical effect of the desire, the mere patho- 
logical feeling, but the metaphysical action of the mental 
image that ultimately determines my action. 


Patholo'gically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2] 
J. In platen to pathology, or to its subject- 
matter, disease. 
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1828-32 in Weaster. 1868 D. Coox Dr. Aluspratt's 
Patients, etc. 228 His book..on the Heart—physiologically 
and patel ee 1879 TynpaL. Frag. Se. 
(ed, 6) 11. xiit. 335 The bacterium of splenic fever. .[ Pasteur’s] 
investigations regarding the part it plays pathologically. 

2. In relation to the passions or emotions, rare. 

1824 De Quincey tr. Kant's idea Univ. Hist, Wks. X11. 
133 A social concert that had been pathologically extorted 
from the mere necessities of situation, 1833 CHALMERS 
Const. Man (1834) II. a. iii. 237 The objects which he 
chooses to entertain, and..the emotions which patho- 
logically resule from them. : 

Patholo:gico-, combining form of Gr, mado- 
Aoyixds PATHOLOGICAL, used in the sense ‘relating 
to pathology and. . .’5 as pathologico-anatomical 
(relating to pathology and anatomy), -clinica/, 
-hislological, -psychological adjs. 

1802-12 BenxtnaM Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 167 The 
branch of the pathologico-psychological system here in 

nestion. 1855 tr. Wed?s Rudim. Pathol, Histol. (Syd. 
Soc.) Pref. 5 The pathologico-listologica! course pursued in 
this work. 1876 tr. //. von Ziemessen's Cycl. Med. X1. 28 
Pathologico-anatomical changesin thenerves. 1899 4 débutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 408 Pathologico-clinical groups. 

Pathologist (paipg'lédzist). [f Patuonocy + 
-1st.) One versed in pathology; a sludent of or 
writer upon diseases. 

1650 Cnarteton tr. van Helmont's Ineongruttics Deflux. 
Translator to Rdr., No one..among the numerous swarm of 
Pathologists, has discoursed of the nnture and causes of 
such Diseases. a 186a Buckte Civils. (1869) II. v. 427 The 
philosophic pathologist is as different from the physiciao, 
as a jurist is different from an advocate. 

Patho'logize, v. rare. [See -125.] trays. To 
treat pathologically ; to treat the pathology of. 

1649 Butwer Pathovyot. Pref. 7 Neither the great Parents 
of Physick, nor their Learned Off-spring had pathologized 
the Muscles. . 

Pathology (papglodzi). [ad. mod. or med.L, 
pathologia, 1. Gr, taBo-, PATHO- + -Aoyia, -LOGY: 
cf. F. pathologie (¢ 1600).] -~ 

1. The science or study of disease; that depart- 
ment of medical science, or of physiology, which 
treats of the causcs and nature of diseases, or 
abnormal bodily affeclions or conditions. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. sb/1 Pathe. 
fogia treatethe of the cause and occasione of the sicknesses.] 
1611 Cotcr., Pathologique, of, or belonging to, Pathologie. 
a@ 1682 Sir T. Beowne fracis (1684) 76 This, in the Pathology 
of Plants, may be the Disease Be duddouaria, 31783 W. 
Cutten First Lines Pref., Wks. 1827 I. 470 The many 
hypothetical doctrines of the Humoral Pathology. 1845 
Tooo & Bowman Phys. Anat, I. 28 Pathology is the physio- 
logy of disease. 1874 Manarry Soc, Lie Greece 1X. 274 
Greek medicine rather started from hygiene than from 
pathology. : 

b. ¢rausf. The sum of morbid processes or 
conditions. 

1672 Sta T, Browne Lett, Friend § 14 Vf Asia, Africa, and 
America should bring in their List [of diseases], Pandoras 
Box would swell, and there must he a strange Pathology. 
1797 M. Batt Alors, Anat, (1807) p. v, We shall add to 
our knowledge of the pathology ee the body. a? Aled. 

‘val, XVI]. 211 Among the variety of diseases .. few are 
involved in more obscurity as to their pathology,..than.. 
tetanus. 1881 Med. Tenrp. Frni. Oct. 17 The pathology as 
indicated in the changes which took place in the body. 

ce. Extended to the study of morbid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions. 

1842 Kincstey Le#é. (1878) 1. rrq Understand the patho- 
logy of the human soul, and be able to cure its diseases. 
21878 Lewes Study Psychol. i. (2879) 35 Mental Pathology 
.. has run a course parallel to that of Mental Physiology, 

2. The study of the passions or emotions. rare. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Aled. Whs. Vocab., Pathologie 
the doctrine of the passions, 18.. Bentuam Princ, Toit 
Code i. vic Wks. 1843 I. 304/2 Pathology is a term.. not 
hitherto .. employed in morals, but... equally necessary 
here, .. Moral pathology would consist in the koowledge 
of the feelings, affections, and passions, 13817 — Tadle 


| Springs of Action ibid. 205 Psychological dynamics. .has for 


its basis psychological pathology. 1833 Cuatwers Const. 
Afar (1834) UL. 11 di. 180. 

Pathomania to Pathoposous: see PatHo-. 

Pathos (pz"pps). [mod. a. Gr. md6os suffering, 
feeling: so F. pathos (Moliére 1672).} 

3. That quality in speech, writing, mnsic, or 
artistic representation (or /ravsf. in events, circum 
stances, persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness; power of stirring tender or mclan- 
choly emotion ; pathetic or affecting character or 
influence. 

1668 Davpen Dram, Poesy Ess, (Ker) I. 8: There is a cer- 
tain gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious plays. 3742 Younc JV/. 74. 1x. 1632 There dwells 
n noble pathos in the skies, Which warms our passions. 
1855 Paescorr PAilip //, 1.11. xi. 263 He descanted on the 
woes of the land with a pathos which drew tears from every 
eye. 1874 Green Short Hisi. vii. § 6. 399 The tale of 
Protestant sufferings was told with a wonderful pathos..by 
John Foxe. ; 

b. A pathetic expression or utterance. rare. 

1s79 E. K. Gloss Spenser's ee Cal. May 189 And 
with) A very Poeticall wa@ds [ed, 1591 pathos]. a1644 
Westrietp Lng. Face (1646) 127 ‘ Lord.. If thou wilt pardon 
this people !? It wasa vehement pathos. 1853-8 Hawrnorne 
Eng. Note Bis. (1879) 11.294 Little pathoses. .are abundant 
enough. i 

2. Suffering (bodily or mental). rare. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Diet.(ed. 2), Pathos, vid. Pathena 
{Pathema, all preternatural Conturbation wherewith our 


PATIBULARY. 


Body is molested]. x842 Tennyson Love & Duty 82 Shall 
sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all Life needs for life is 
possihle to will? 1853 Duncuson Med. Lex, Pathos, 
Affection, Disease. 

3. In reference to art, esp. ancient Greek art: 
The quality of the transient or emotional, as 
opposed to the permanent or ideal : see EtHos 2. 

1881 Q. Rev, Oct. 542 The real is preferred to the ideal, 
transient emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

Pathway (po'pwel). A way that constitutes 
or serves as a path; a way by or along which one 
may walk or go; a path, track, way. (Often jz.) 

1536 Tixvate Pathway Whs. (1573) 377, 1 supposed it 
very necessary to prepare this Pathway into the eave 
for you, that ye might walke surely and ener know the true 
from the false. 1546 Bate Zug. Votaries 1. 1 viijb, lohan 
Baptyst.. prepared a playne pathwaye to Christ and hys 
kyngedome. 1585 Even Decades 87 A patheway in ihe 
myddest of a fyeld. 1748 Anson's Voy. ut. xiii. 270 There 
was but one path-way which led through the woods. 1810 
Scorr Lady of L.1. iv, High in his pathway hung the Sun. 
1897 Mary Kinostey JV. Africa 388 The great, black, 
winding river with a pathway in its midst of frosted silver 
where the moonlight struck it. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 250 If its channels be constricted the blood takes the 
pathway through the locomotor organs. 

Hence Pathwayed (pa'pwé'd) a@., furnished with 
a pathway. : 

1839 CLoucu Early Poems iii 4 Again in vision clear thy 
pathwayed side I tread. 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -d0ea, lit. ‘suffering, feeliog’, 
the second element of the word Homcopatny (Gr. 
épovonadea the quality of suffering or feeling alike, 
the having of like affections, sympathy), extended 
to ALLOPATHY, and applied, with tle sense ‘ method 
of cure, curative trealment’, to other compounds, 
as hydropathy, kinesipathy, eleciropathy, etc. 

1863 Kixcstey MVater-Bad. iv,|They tried] Hydropathy.. 
Pyropathy, as successfully employed hy the old inquisitors 
to cure the malady of thought...Geopathy, or burying him. 
Atmopathy, or steaming him... With all other ipathies and 
opathies which Noodle has invented, and Foodle tried. 1888 
St, Fames's Gaz, 20 Sept., Pelopathy, or treatment by means 
of mud baths... Raxopathy, or the grape-cure, Is more 
favoured in vine-producing countries than it is in England. 
Glossopathy is now added to the list..[to express] the good 
effects which dogs can produce upon suffering humanity by 
applying their tongues to wounds and sores. This gentle- 
inn is now collecting a staff of suitable dogs, with a view to 

ning a glossopathic establishment in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich. 1900 West, Gas. 6 June 10/1 Never before.. 
has light treatment taken definite shape as it is undoubtedly 
doing aow in a distinct ‘pathy ', which our contemporary 
christens ‘photopathy*. é 

+Pa-tiate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. 1. L. pat-i 
to suffer+-ATE3.] ¢rans. To suffer. 

1653 R. Sanvers Physiogn., Alotes 7 Though he patiate 
infirmities, yet he shall recover. 

+Pa‘tible, st. Obs. [ad.L. patibudem a fork- 
shaped yoke placed on the necks of criminals, 
a fork-shaped gibbet, etc., f. Aacé-ve to lie open + 
-buluni, forming names of instruments or utensils.) 
A gibbet, a cross; the horizontal bar of a cross. 

1428-9 Kee. St. Afary at Hill (E. E.T.S.) 70 Also payd 
for a patyhle to serle.. Also payd for iiij Ewangelistes, 
makyng & keruyng. ¢1450 Jlirour Saluacioun 4127 The 

atihle of the crosse for sheeld and targe hadde hee. 21548 
Wai: Chron. Hen. VITI 74 On the aultare was a deske or 
halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crucifix of fine 
golde. 1745 Bromerte.p Vor/olk I]. 638 The Patible over 
the Perke [Rood-loft]. at/rid, 1610 Guittim Heraldry 1. 
vii, (1660) 79 This manner of bearing of the patible Cross is 
warranted by Rolls of greatest Antiquity. 

+ Patible (pztib’l), a. Ods. [ad.L. patibél-ts, £. 
pat-f to suffer: see -IBLE.] 

1, Capable of suffering or undergoing something 8 
liable to undergo something ; subject to something. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. frupost. 115 The denil looked like a 
patible old Coridon, with a payre of hornes on his heade 
and a cowes tayle at his breech, 1656 R. Rosinson Christ 
All 134 [Light] is an accidental form or a patible quality. 
@ 1834 Covxaince in Lit, Renz. (1839) IV. 211 [Man] is a 
passive as well as active being: he isa patible agent. 

b. Capable of or liable to suffering ; passible. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 48 The patible and 
witball impatible body of our Saniour Christ. 1678 Cvo- 
wortn /utel, Syst. 1.v. 813 The Demoniack Bodies. .have.. 
Gross Matter in them, and are Patihle. x69: Baxter Repl. 
Beverley 6 The raised wicked have not ies less sensible, 
patible, or that need less food, 

2. ‘Capable of being suffered, endurable, toler- 


able’. (In Dictionaries.) 

1623 Cockers, Patidle, to be suffered. 1658 Puiwutrs, 
Patible, to be suffered or indured. 173x Batrey, Padidle,.. 
sufferable. 1755 Jounson, Patid/e, sufferable ; tolerable. 


Patibulary (pitibisliri), . rare. [f. L. 
patibul-um PatiBre sh. + -anyi, Cf. F. pattou- 
dative (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] _Of or pertaining 
to the gallows; resembling the gallows; suggesting 


the gallows or hanging. Chiefly Azeorous. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend, Ep. v. xxi. (1686) 216 Some 
patibulary affixion after he was slain, 3 Dennis Plot § 
no Plot'y, 1 never saw a more patibulary phyz, 180% 
Sporting Mag. XVM1.155 A certain Corn-Buyer, which had 
.. undergone the discipline of a patibulary suspension ona 
gallows, 1837 Cartyte Diam. Necki. xvi. Ess, 1888 V. 193 
Yes, infinitely terrible is the Gallows; it bestrides with its 
patibulary fork the Pit of bottomless Terror! 1838 Fraser's 
Bag. XVM. 767 The ‘I ad Grecum Pil’ of the German 
students (in allusion to the patibulary form of that letter), 


PATIBULATE. 


Se Pati‘bulate 7, trans. [cf. L. patibulat-us 
gibbeted], to hang. Amorous nonce-wd. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Patibulaled, hanged on a Gibbet, 
Gallows or Cross, 188 Society 11 June 3/1 That dis- 
tinguished burglar after he had been daly patibulated. 1882 
Oaiuvie, Patiéulated. 


Patience (péi-féns), s6. Forms: 3-6 paci-, 
4-6 pacy-, -ence, -ens(e, 6~ patience. [ME. a. 
OF, patience, pacience (12th ¢.), ad. L. pasientia, 
{. patient-em suffering, PATIENT: see -ENCE.] 

I. The practice or quality of being patient. 

1. The suffering or enduring (ef pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure; the quality or 
capacity of so suffering or enduring. 

a@iwag Anr. KR. 180 To be uttre temptaciun is neod 
pacience, bet is bolemodnesse. 1340 Ayend. 33 Ase he ne may 
no pin bere be bo3samnesse, he ne may polye be paciense. 
1374 Cuaucer Soeth, tt. pr. vii 93 (Camb. MS.), Vif pat he 
walde han suffred lyhtly in pacience the wronges bat weeren 
don vn tohym. ¢1440 Love Bonavent. Bir». v. (Sherard 
MS.), 3if we cowde wel kepe pacience in tyme of aduersite. 
1553 Dx. Nortsumaco,. in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 22 
God grant me pacyence to endure. 1g94 Suaks. Rich. /#/, 
1. i. 126 Rick...How bath your Lordship brook'd imprison- 
ment? fast, With patience (Noble Lord) as prisoners must. 
1658 lhole Duty Man ii, §5 Patience. .is nothing else, but 
a willing and quiet yielding to whatever afflictions it pleases 
God to ley uponus, 17843 Cowrrer Sash iv. 339 That thus 
We may with patience bear onr moderate ills. 1849 M. 
Arnxoto To Gypsy Chitd by Sea Shore 13 Drugging pain by 
patience. 1868 Swinsuane. Blase 63 Fle endured all the 
secret slights and wants..with a most high patience, 

b. Forbearance, longsuffering, longanimity under 
provecation of any kind; e¢sf. forbearance or 
bearing with others, their faults, limitations, etc. 

1377 Lanct. P. PL B. xiv. 9 Pere parfit treuthe and 
pouere herte is, and pacience of tonge; Pere is charitee. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxix. (Arb.) 73 He shold the better have 
pacience and pyte on Reynarte. rg91 Suaxs. S2vo Gent. 1v. 
ty. 116, I doe intreat your patience To heare me speake, 
1598 — Aferry iV.1. iv. 5 Here will be an old abusing of 
Gods patience, and Kings Englisb. 1662 SticuixcFL. Orig. 
Sacer. u. vi. §13 The patience and long-suffering of God, 
leading men to repentance. 1764 Foote Patron n. Wks. 
1799 I. 348 Sev. Tam happy, Sir Thomas, if—. Sir Tho. 

our patience. There is in you, Mr. Bever,a fire of imagina- 
tion [etc.]. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 11. 93 His discipular 
patience when Rousseau told him that his verses were poor, 
«eis a little uncommon in a prince, é i 

c. The calm abiding of the issue of time, pro- 
cesses, etc.; qniet and self-possessed waiting for 
something ; ‘the quality of expecting long without 
rage or discontent’ (J.). 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 405 Zet wil 1 with 
paciens aqubil here be. 1382 Weir Like xxi. 19 In 3oure 
Pegenre je schulen welde 30ure soulis [1526 Tixdarr, 
Vith your pacience possessé your soules). 1475 Sir ab 
Paston in P. Lett. 111. 130, I beseche yow off pacyence tyll 
the begynnyng of the neat yeer. 1526 TinpaLe Fas. v. 7 
The husbande man waytep for the precious frute offe the 
erth, and hath long pactence there vppon, vntill be receave 
the yerly and the latter rayne. 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 153 
He had not the patience to expect a present, but demanded 
one. 1654 Wuiterocke JFral, Swed. Embd, (1772) U1. 401 
Their ambassador..was put to the patience aise an 
hower and a halfe.. before he was called in to his highnes. 
1796 H, Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) M11. 87 
Behold the fruits of eleven years patience. 1866 Rustin 
Eth. Dust iv. 61 Patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of fortitude,--and the rarest, too. 

d. Constancy in labour, exertion, or effort. 

1517 Torxincton Pilger, (1884) 55 The same nyght, with 
grett Diffyculty and moche paciens, we war Delivered a 
borde into ower Shippe. @ 1774 W. Harte Exdogius Poems 
(1810) 382/2 He learnt with patience, and with meekness 
taught. 1795 Soutury Youn of Arc. 190 We. .in the fight 
opposed..to the exasperate patience of the foc, Desperate 
endurance. 1871 Darwin Dese. Man i. xix. (1874) 565 
Genius has been declared by a great authority to be patience; 
and patience, in this sense, means unflinching, undaunted 
Perseverance. 

e. Personified, or represented in a figure. 

1377 Lanct. P, P2. B. xt. 29 Pacience in pe paleis stode 
in pilgrymes clothes, And preyde mete for charite. 1509 
Hawes /ast. Pleas, xx. (Percy Soc.) 96 To wofull creatures 
she is goodly leche, Wyth her good syster called Pacyence. 
r60r Suaks, evel. N.u. iv. 117 She sate, like Patience on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe. 1884 Hentev & STEVENSON 
Three Plays, Beau Austin}. ii, 1 cannot away with your 
pale cheeks and that Patience-on-a-Monument kind of fook. 

f, Phrases and locations: 

t Patience perforce, patience upon compulsion, i.e. when 
there is no other course (04s.). Ady patience! an ejaculation 
of surprise (collog.). Patience! Have patience! be patient; 
waita little; give or allow sufficient time. 70 Aave patience 
with (t in, toward),to show forbearance toward: so, to have 
no patience with (colloq,), to be unable to bear patiently, to 
betrritated by. Ont of patience, advb. phr. (sometimes adj.), 
provoked so as no longer to bave patience (with). $70 fake 
81 patience, to receive or accept with resignation (ods.). 

1575 Gascoicne IW eedes (ttle) "Patience Perforce. Content 
thy selfe with patience perforce. 1607 Hevwoon Wom. Arlied 
w. Kind. Plays 1874 Il. 138 Here's patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot tbat tires his horse. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs 130 Patience perforce is a medicine fora mad dog. 
1873 Muroocn Dorie Lyre 33 *Ma patience, that beats 
a 


¢12489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 58 My dere moder 
*haue a lytyll pacyence. 1795 Vaxsaucn Con/ed. 1m. ii, 
#lip. Wave patience, and it shall be done, 1765 Gray 


Shakespeare + A moment's patience, gentle Mistress Anne. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 72 ‘Have patience’, I replied, 
‘ourselves are full Of social wrong’. /4id. 78 This. .world of 
ours is but a child Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it 
time To learn its limbs. 1382 Wvcur Jfa?t. xviii. 26 *Hane 
pacience in me, and alle ihingis I shal yeelde to thee. 1526 
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TINDALE 1 Thess. v.14 Forbeare the weake, have continuall 
| pacience towarde alle men. 1855 Tuackrray Merwcomtes 
| Ixiv, [ have no patience with the Colonel. rgqz2 Upat. 
| Eras. Apoph. 341 Archias beeyng throughly *out of 

pacience thretened to pull hym parforce out of the temple. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 34 Which put the Vizier 

so ont of Patience. 1804 M. G. Lewis frave of Venice 
| (1856) Lf, iv. 316 [de] was ont of all patience with himself, 

€1386 Cuaucer A'wt.'s 7. 226 *Taak al in pacience Onre 
prisoun, for it may noon oother be. 
&. Alusele of patience, patience muscle: the levator 
| muscle of the shoulder. 

1730-6 Battey (folio), Patientie musculus (with Anato- 
mists), the muscle of patience, so called from the great 
service of it in labour. It is the same as Levator Scapulz. 
| 2. With of: The fact or capacity of enduring ; 
patient endurance of. Cf. Imramience 1b. rare. 

1530 Tinnate Ansiv. More i. xiii. Ciij b, Why setteth he 
not his eyes on the thankes geuynge for that pleasure and 
on the pacience of other displeasures? 1718 Pxior Solomon 1. 
890 Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails. 1741 MipDLETON 
Cicero Ut. x. 366 Patience of injuries. 1972 Avon. Ace. 44/1 
That patience of hunger, and every kind of hardship, 

+3. Snffcrance ; indulgence; leave, permission ; 
chiefly in dy or with your patience. Obs. 

1558 Frauxce Lawiers Log. Ded. ?ij b, By your patience be 
itspoken. 1583 Stunses 4 nat, Adus. 1.(1882 66 And thus 
inuch with their patience be it spoken briefly hereof. gg 
Suaks. 1 /fen. i n. iii, 78 Nor other satisfaction do ) 
craue, But onely with your patience, that we may Taste of 
your Wine. 1620 — Tenrfest un. iii. 3, Lean goe no further, 
Sir,..by your patience, T needes must rest me. 

II. Special senses. 

4. Name for a species of Dock, called by the 
old herbalists Padientia (Rumex Patientia Linn,), 
formerly used in Britain instead of spinach, in 
salads, etc. Sometimes extended to other specics 
of Dock: Wild Patience, Rumer obtustfolins. See 
also Patrence-pock, Passions, Dock 56.1 1 b. 

{The origin of this name has not been traced.] 

€31440 Prouip, Parv. 376/1 Pacyence, herbe, pactencia. 
ex450 Tro Cookery-dks. ut. 69 ‘Take Colys, .. Betus and 
Borage, auens, Violette, Malvis, parsle, betayn, pacience, 
be white of the lekes, and be croppe of pe netle. 1538 Tursxna 
Libellus Vij, Hipfolafathon, officine patientian wocant, 
vulgus Patience. 1546 J. Hevwoon / ree. (1867) 37 Let 
pacience growe in your gardein alwaic. 1597 GERARNE 
fherbaé 11. Ixxvili. § 7. 314 ‘The Monkes Rubarbe is called in 
Latine Kusmex satinnt, and Patientia, or Patience, which 
worde is borrowed of the French, who call this herbe 
Pactence. 1611 Ftorto, Lafate, the wild Dock or Patience. 
1629 Parkinson Parad, in Sole u. xiv. 483 Garden Patience 
is a kinde of Docke. 1712 tr. Pomet's lfist. Drugs V. 44 
The Leaves are like enongh those of Wild Patience. 1882 
J. Ssitu Dict. Econ, Plants, Herb of Patience (Rumer 
Paticntia), 1886 G. Nicnotson Die?. Gard., Patience or 
flerb Patience,..a hardy perennial..the leaves of which 
were formerly much used in the place of Spinach, 

5. A game of cards (either ordinary playing 
, cards, or small cards marked with numbers), in 

which the cards are taken as they come from the 
| pack or set, and the object is to arrange them in 

some systematic order; usnally for one person 
alone (in which case also called so/itaire). 

1816 W. WarDEN Lett, Conduct Napoleon (ed. 4) 198 Ne 
is sent to the sideboard to play at Patience until the new 
pack would deal with more facility. 1822 Lapy Granvitir 
Lett. (1894) 1. 220 We were ocenpied all yesterday evening 
with conjuring tricks and patiences of every kind. 1861 
Dickens Gr. £.cfect. xl, Playing a complicated kind of 

| Patience with a ragged pack of cards. 1874 Lany Canocan 
| (¢it/e) Mustrated Games of Patience. rgo1 A/unsey's Afag. 
| 

| 


(U.S) XXIV. 873/1 This isa difficult Patience to get; its 
solution depends on watchfulness and luck. : 

6. attrib. and Comb., as patience-trying adj. ; 
(sense 5) patience card, case, pack, player, 

1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 1. 11g It was tiresome, 
patience-trying work and reminded me of the old dissected 
puzzles of my boyhood. 1898 IWestm. Gaz. 11 Jan. a 
Always, like a skilful patience player, leave vacancies for 
last chances. 901 A7unsey's Bfag. (U.S.) XXVV. 872/1 
It is much more satisfactory to use a regular Patience pack 
than to play with ordinary cards. The Patience cards are 
only two and a half by one and three fourths inches, 

Patience, v. rare. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To endow with patience, make patient ; 
| refi. to be patient, have patience. Cf. PATIENT 2. 1. 

1605 Play Stneley in Simpson Sek. Shaks. (1878) 1. 159 
Patience but yourself awbile. ; 

2. zutr. To have or exercise patience. 

1596 Nasne Saffvon Walder Dij, To warne the blue 
coate Corrector when he should patience and surcease. 1835 
New Monthly Mag, XLAV.337, 1 had ‘swam ona gondola’ 
at Venice, and ‘patienced'in a punt at Putney. 

Patience-dock. Herb. Also 9 patient-dock. 
[f. Parlence sd, 4 + Dock 6.1] 

1. Properly, The dock called Patience, Rumex 

| 


Patientia. 
1884 Mitire Plant-n., Patience-Dock, Rumer Patientia, 
fbid., Rumex Patientia, Monk's Rhubarb, Patience, or 
Patient Dock, 
2. In the north of England, applied to the Bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta), there also called Passions, 
Passton-pock, of which ‘the leaves are by some 
boiled in the Spring, and eaten as greens’ (Light- 
foot Flora Srot. 206). 
| 1776-96 Wrrurnine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 383 note, The 
| young shoots are eaten in herb pudding in the North of 
' England, and about Manchester, they are substituted for 

greens under the name of Patience Dock. 1865 Serence 
| Gossip 36 (E. D. D.) In Cheshire the edible qualities of the 


! 
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PATIENT. 


plant are well known, but it is there called ‘patient dock ', 
3872 Noutledge's kv. Koy's Ann, Sept. 631/1 The young 
shoots are eaten under the name of Patience Dock. 

Patiency (p7'"Jénsi). rare. [f. Patient (after 
agency): see -ENCY.] The quality or condition of 
being patient or passive : sce PATIENT @. 3, 5d. 4. 

1697 J. SERGEANT Solfd Philos, 217 Which..has the truest 
Notion of Agency in it, without any Mixture of Patiency; 
because the Body moved cannot re-act upon it. 1813-21 
Dentiam Ontology Wks. 1843 VIII. 207/1 They are each 
one of them agent and patient at the same time. No one 
exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, than any 
other. a@ 1832 — ogie thid. 228/2, 

Patient (péJént), a. and sé. Forms: 4-6 
pacy-, 4-7 paci-, 6- patient, (6 paty-). [a. OF, 
pacient, passient (13-14th c.), later patient, ad. L. 
fatient-ent, pr. pple. of aii to suffer.] 

« ad, 

1. Bearing or enduring (pain, affliction, trouble, 
or evil of any kind) with composure, without dis- 
content or complaint; having the quality or capacity 
of so bearing; exercising or possessing patience. 

¢ 1320-40 fimplied in Patientiy]. ¢1370 //ysups Virgin 
106 In peyne be meke and pacient. 1382 Wyctir Row, xii. 
12 loyinge in hope, pacient in uribulacioun. c14go wr. De 
fwitatione i. xvi. 18 Studie to be pacient in suffring. 1596 
Suaks. Verch, 1.4. ili, 110 Many atime..you haue rated 
me. .Srill haue I borne it witha patient shrug. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce i. viii, Wks (1851) 39 Job the patientest of men. 
3784 Cowper Sash iv. 407, | praise you much, ye meek and 
patient pair, For ye are worthy, 1842 Trxsvsox Sf. Sin. 
S02, 15 Patient on this tall pillar I have borne Rain, wind, 
frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow. 

b. Longsuffering, torbearing ; with 40, foreards, 
lenient towards, bearing with (others, their infir- 
mities, etc.). ; 

1377 Lanci. #. Pt. B. xv. 195 Paciente of tonge, And 
hoxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes. 1382 
Wyeur 1 hess. vi14 Resceyne je syke nien, be 3¢ pacient 
to alle men. x598 13. Joxson Ac. Alan fn Alton. mt. iv, 
Vou'ld mad the patient'st Lody in the world, to heare you 
talke so, without any sense or reason. 1606 CHAPMAN 
Gentlem. Usher Plays 1873 1. 325 Thou weariest not thy 
husbands patient eares. 1797 Mrs. Ranctirrr /tadian i, 
Elena was the sole support of her aunt's declining years: 
+-patient to her infirmities. 1852 Bricut dfyne2, And now, 
O father’, Most patient Saviour, who dost love us still, 

¢e. Calmly expectant; not hasty or impetuons; 
quietly awaiting the conrse or isste of events, etc. 

31382 Wycur Fec/. vii. 8 Betere is a pacient man than 
the enhanncende hymself. 1g26 /ler. Pers. (W. de W. 
1531) 41 b, Better it is to haue a pacyent soule, than to du 
myractes. azggoin Dundar’s Poems (S.'1.8.) 312 Gif 5e 
wald lufe and luvit be, In mynd keip weil! thir thingis thre, 
+. Be seereit, trew, and pacient. xrg98 Cuapwan 2éfnd 
Beggar Plays 1873 1. 33 Ve patient my wench and Ne tell 
thee. 31791 Mas. Rapotrre Ao. Forest i, Vhe ruffian.. 
bid him he patient awhile. 1866 Ruskin Er). Dust iv. 61, 
1 know twenty persevering girls for one patient one; but it 
is only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and out, 
or enjoy it, 1883 R. M. Brexson Sir. Read. Advent 115 
We inust form a habit of patient expectation. 

d. Continning or able to continue a course of 
action without being daunted by difficulties or hin- 
drances ; persistent, constant, diligent, nnwearicd. 

1590 Spexser J. 0.1. vili. 45 Take to you wonted strength, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might. 1611 Biatr 
Kom, ii. 7 Who by patient continuance in well doing seeke 
for glory, and honour, and immortalitie, a1727 Newton 
(J.), Whatever I have done is due a arg thought. 1764 
Gotosm, Taz, 283 Methinks her [Holland's] patient sons 
before me stand. (1886 SHoatHouse Sir Percival ii. 55 So 
many years of patient labour. 

e. fig. of things. 

1820 Keats f/yferfon 1. 353 And still they were the same 
hright, patient stars. /4se. nt, 98 ‘The most patient brilliance 
of the moon! @186x Mas. Brownine Little Afattic iii, 
Smooth Down her patient locks. 

2. With of: Enduring or able to endure (evil, 
suffering, etc..; endurant of. (Cf. ¢azpatient of.) 

c1440 Promp. Part, 376/1 Pacyent of snfferynge. "1600 
J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa ix. 338 Neither are they so patient 
of hunger as of thirst, cx611 Cuapman /éiad x. 145 Old 
man, that never tak’st repose, ‘hon art too patient of our 
toil, @1706 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 227 Plants least 
patient of Cold. 1742 Younc .V4. 7’. tv. 3 Thine Ear is 
patient of a serious Song. 1780 Cowrrr Fable Talk 224 
Patient of constitutional control, He bears it with meek 
manliness of soul. 1826-34 Worosw. Yo Jfay x, Streams 
that April could not check Are patient of thy rule. 

b. Of words, writings, etc.: Capable of bearing 
or admitting of (a particular interpretation). 

1638 Cniunew. Relig. Prot... Pref. to E. Knott § 20 
That their xxxix Articles are patient, nay ambitious of some 
sence wherein they may seem Cxtsalique 1651 Jer. Tayitor 
Serv. for Vear 1. xxili, 297 A way open for them to despise 
the law which was made patient of such a weak evasion. 
1879 Lo. Coteaince in Law Ref, Com. Pleas Div. IV. (304 
His language is at least patient of such an interpretation. 
1894 Liuincwoatn Personality Hunt, § Div. vii. (1895) 169 
The picture is patient of various interpretations, 

3. Undergoing the action of another; passive. 
(Correlative to agent.) rare. 

¢x6xr Cuarman //iad To Radr. (1865) 78 [Translators) 
apply Their pains and cunnings word for word to render 

heir patient authors. ¢ 164s Howett Left. (1650) 1. 293 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient matter, 
prodiceth an actual heat. 

B. sb: 

1. Asnafferer; one who suffers yee Now rare. 

1393 Lanct. 7%. FP2. C. x1v. 99 So pat poure pacient is 
parfitest lif of alle, And alle parfite preestes to pouerta 
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sholde drawe. 1559 Afirr, Mag., Dh. Clarence xxi, The 
pacientes grief and Scholers payne, 1621 Lavy M, Waotu 
Urania 547 No payne was in her that hee was not a patient 
of, 31654 CATON Pleas. Notes w. xxii. 275 Nor wonld the 
Jewes, who did all in disgrace of the blessed Patient. 1712 
Aopison Sfect, No. 486 P2 Let them not pretend to be hes 
..and laugh at us poor married Patients. 1795 SouTHEY 
Vets. Maid Orleans u. 217 A scoffing fiend,.. Mock’d at his 

atients, and did often strew Ashes npon them, and then 

id them say Their prayers aloud. : . 

+b. sf. One who snffers from bodily disease ; 
a sick person, Ods. (exc. as involved in 2). 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce i, Whan_the pacyent or 
seke man sawe her. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Pacyent a sicke 
body, facient, 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathes xvt. (1669) 130 
Those patients which think to cure themselves,..are oftene 
times dangerously deceived. R 

2. One who is under medical treatment for the 
cnre of some discase or wound; one of the sick 
persons whom a medical man attends; an inmate 
of an infirmary or hospital, 

£1374 Cuaccea Troylus 1. 1034 (1090) And, as an esy 
pacient, be lore Abit of hym pat gob abonte his cure. 
61386 — Melrd. 2 46 To vs Surgiens aperteneth .. to oure 
pacientz that we do no damage. 1477 Eaat Riveas (Caxton) 
Dictes 39 The physicien Is not sure, for amongis his 
pacientis he may take sekenesse. 1547 BooanE Srev, 
Health Pref. 3b, Chierurgions ought..not to he boystionse 
abont his pacientes, but lovyngly to comforte theym. 1613 
Suans. Aen, 11, ui. ii. 41 He brings his Physicke After 
his Patients death. 1799 Aled. Frul. 1. 345 As_honse- 
surgeon, he must have attended the patient. 1879 Cassed7s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 96/1 He endeavoured .. to practise 
medicine, but could nowhere find patients. fo 

+3. A person subjected to the supervision, care, 
treatment, or correction of some one, Ods. (exc. as 


transf. from 2). 

2432-50 tr. Wigden (Rolls) VII. 341 Scharpe correccion and 
hasty movethe the paciente raber to vice pen to vertu. 1526 
Skecron Mugnuyf. 2415 Red. Syr, is your pacyent any thynge 
amendyd? Good, Ve,syr, he is sory for that he hath offendyd. 
2657 Penit. Conf. ix. 287 The Priests may rather justly 
complaine. .of the scarcity of their Patients, 

4, A person or thing that undergoes some action, 
or to whom or which something is done; ‘that 
which receives impressions from external agents’ 
(J.), as correlative to agez?, and distinguished from 
enstrument; a recipient. 

1g80 Lytv Expines (Arb) 404 The eye of the man is the 
arrow, the bewtie of the woman the white, which shooteth 
not, but receiueth, heing the patient, not the agent. 1620 
T. Gaaxcea Div. Legike 72 The mutuall touching of the 
agent, and patient, #7 es#, of the fire heating, and thing 
heated hy it, 1725 Watrs Logic. ii.§4 When a smith with 
a hammer strikes a piece of iron..the iron is the patient, or 
the subject of passion, in a philosophical sense. @1791 
Westey Sera, ixvil. 1.4 Wks. 1811 1X. 224 He that is not 
free is not an Agent, but a Patient. 1870 Swinavane ss. 
& Stud. (1875) 54 ‘Vo you he [Shakespeare] leaves it. .10 love 
or hate, applaud or condemn, the agents and the patients of 
bis mundane scheme. 

+ Patient, v. Ods. [f. Patient av: cf. F. 
patienter intr, (16th c. in Littré).J 

l. ¢rans. To make patient; esp. ve, to calm or 
quiet oneself, be patient. 

1ggi Roninson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1893) 76‘ Patient ionr- 
self, good maister Freare’ (quod he), ‘and he not angry‘. 
1888 Suaxs, 777. 4.1,i.121 Patient your selfe, Madam, and 
pardon me. 1619 W. ScLaTer £xp. 1 Thess. (1630) 185 It 
should patient vsa while. 2647 Trapp Comm. 2 Thess. is 4 
Faith patienteth the heart. 

2. inir. To be patient, to show patience. 

1561 Norton & Sacy. Gorbodue wv. ii. F iijh, Pacient your 
grace, perhappes he Jineth yet. 1644 Dicny Jsnmort, Souls 
(1645) 128 An overflowing reward for thy enduring and 
patienting in this thy darksome prison, 

Patientless (pé'{éntlés), a. 

+ -LEss,] Having no patients, withont patients. 

1845 New Monthly Mag. X11. 310 Any young epicin 
surgeon, or patientless physician. 31850 B. ‘Tayioa Eldorado 
a (1862) 257 Patientless physicians,..and halfstarved 
editors. 

Patiently (p7"Jéntli), adv. [f. Parent a, + 
-LY¥2.] Ina patient manner; with patience. (See 


the adj.) 

e 1320 Cast, Love 1157 He suffred hit alle pacyently. ¢12340 
Hampots Prose 77.38 How oure Lorde sufierde vs pacyently 
in onre syne and tuke na vengeance of ys. 138 Wyc.ir 
Aets xxvi, 3 For which thing, 1 biseche, heere me paciently. 
1481 Caxton Aeynard xi, (Arb,) 25, I can not bettre it, E shal 
take it paciently. 1548 Upatt, ete. Erasm, Par. Alatt. 
(x55) 74 Vhe other besought his lord.., saying; deale 
paciently with me. x6xr Suaks, Cyd, it. v. 118 Since 
patiently and constantly thon hast stucke to the bare For- 
tune of that Begger Posthumns. 2682 Noreis ‘/rerocles, 
Gold, Verses zo Bear patiently what Ill by Heaven is sent. 
2781 Gtaaon Deed, & F. xiii (1869) Il. 580 He patiently 
endured the hardships of a savage life. 1874 Garren Short 
#list, tii, § 7.149 He listens patiently to the advice of his 
friends. . 

b. Hyphened to adj. (before its sb.). 

1892 Pater Jiéks, (1901) VIII. 209 Wave upon ware, of 
patiently-wronght stone. 1900 Daily News 21 May 3/3 The 
steps of the patiently-pursued policy. 

Pa‘tientness. Nowrare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being patient; patience. 

e1470 G. Asusy Active Policy 326 Do it with pite & 
pacientnesse, With no vengeance, 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
xxvill. 492 Who hath not cause here to honour the patient- 
nes of God? 1609 Tovrneur Fun, Poe on Sir F. Vere 
gor Hee,.with a most un-weari'd patientness Would labour 
to... impresse His demonstrations. 2892 Lo. Lyrron Aing 
Poppy vii. 279 Suffer it with queenly patientness. 
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+ Pa‘tientry, Obs. rare. [f. PATIENT sb. +-RY: 
cf. fenantry.] The body of patients or persons 
onder medical treatment. 

163: T. Powett Tom AM Trades (1876) 161 To see how 
pretily these young gamesters, Male and Female, lay about 
them, and engrosse the greater part of Patientrie in all 
places wheresoeuer. 

+ Patif, -yf(e, @. Obs. rare—'. OF uncertain 
origin and sense; possibly a scribal error; perh., 
in cross patif, =(cross) of (Christ’s) suffering or 
passion. 

€1470 Iarpine Chron. e1y. ix, For there he [Egbert] had 
the felde and victorye, .. By vertue of the crosse patyfe 
[p.77. pate) patyff, AZS. /larl. 661 patife and] precyous; 
For whiche alwaye [after] in hys banner, Of azuer whole 
the crosse of golde he bear..in mynde of Christes lore, His 
crosse, his death, and his holy passyon. 

Patin, obs. form of Paren, PATTEN. 

Patina (pe'tina). [In sense 1, a. L. patina, 
-ena, a broad shallow dish or pan, in med.L. the 
plate used in the Encharist. In sense 2, ad. F. 


_ patine (18th c.), of uncertain origin, but prob. from 


(f. Patient 5d. | 


the L, word.] 

+1. a. Archeol, The ancient Romnn vessel so 
called (see above). b. Aecl = PATEN 1. 

2857 Biren Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 317 The patina was flat, 
and beld soup; and was the generic name for a dish. 1868 
Muman Sé. Paul's 85 The patina and chalice were taken 
from his hands. A : 

2. A film or incrustation produced by oxidation 
on the surface of old bronze, usnally of a green 
colour and esteemed as an omament. Hence 
extended to a similar alteration of the surface of 
marble, flint, or other substances. 

1748 H. Watrone Left, fa //. S. Conway 6 Oct., Sqnibs.. 
bronzed over with a patina of gunpowder. 1797 Jlonthly 
Afag. 111. 509 The vase is of bronze, covered by a fatina 
of very fine green. 1876 Matunws Cofnage Introd. 5 The 
thin green coating .. called the patina, which occurs on 
coins which have heen long buried. 1892 Patea lHks. (1901) 
VIII, 227 The old black front, with its inestimable patina 
of ancient smoke and weather and natural decay. E 

llence Pa‘tinated, Pa‘tinous aas., covered with 
& patina (sense 2); Patina‘tion, formation of or 
incrustment with a patina. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege §& Astrol. Wks. 1862 VIII. 274 
Rather more patinous, if numismatists will lend me that 
word, 1880 Y/es 29 Nov. 10 The little bronze head of 
Zeus..finely patinated. 1888 J. D. Butcea in V. & Q. 7th 
Ser. V. 364 A crrfuoso, valuing a coin at ten times its 
intrinsic worth for time-blackened patination. 2898 Mat. 
Sctence Feb. 106 The origin of the patination of flints has 
been frequently discussed. : 

|| Patine (pati*n). [F. patine.] = prec. 2. 

2883 G. H. Boveuron in Harper's Mag. Feh. 388/2 Like 
an old bronze with a most valuahle 'patine ' on the surface, 

Patine, var. of Paten; obs. form of Patren. 

Patined, jfl.@a. rare—’. [f. patin, var. of 
Paren, after the Shaks, passage in sense 3.] Set 
like inlaid ‘ patens’, 

1894 Persian Pict. 89 Night, revealing the great depths of 
heaven and the patined stars. 

|| Patio (p2'tije). [Sp., == court of a house.] 

1, An inner conrt, open to the sky, in a Spanish 
or Spanish-American house. 

1828 W. Lavine in Life § Lett. (1864) If. 287 The patios 
planted with orange and citron trees and refreshed by 
fountains, 1887 J. Bact. Vat, ix S. Amer, 261 The building 
included three small courts, or patios, 1895 Oxting (U.S.) 
XXVHIL. 38/2 The typical Mexican house is built in the 
form of a hollow square...In the unroofed quadrangle, or 
patio, as itis called, is spent the greater portion of what open 
air life the women enjoy. 1900 St. Barar Med. Spain 48 
Crowding round the Jaézo door each morning. 

2. Afining. See quot. 1881.) 

1877 Raymono Statist. Mines § Mining 343 Amalgamating- 
ore, which has been worked hy the old Mexican process on 
the patio, 1881 — Alining Gloss., Patio, the yard where 
the ores are cleaned and assorted; also, the amalgamation 
floor, or the Spanish process itself of amalgamating silver 
ores onan open floor. 1882 Aes. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U.S. 583 Our Spanish-American neighbors, by the patio pro- 
duced a very slow and incomplete contact. 

+Pa‘tis, patise, 541 Obs. In 5-6 patiz, 
patyse. [a.OF. palez,-2s later pactis:—L, pactiltem, 
-ictum, sb. use of Pactictus agreed upon, stipulated, 
f, pactum Pacr.] Terms (of peace) ; a bargain or 
treaty; tribnte. 

1500 Afelusine 301 The patiz or trybut, that thon takest 
ae thy pte» yde, of my lord, my faders peple. /d7d. 
324 ‘To treate with hym for som patyse or for som peas. 

+ Patise, 54.2 Ods. A kind of red pigment: see 
quots. Also palise-red. 

1598 Froato, Saudice, patisered or arsevike, a kinde of 
stane, or colour made of ceruse and red okre burned together. 
1603 L. H, Jfirr. Worldly Famein dlart, Mise. (1811) V111. 
42 The patise, and arsenick red, must be ground for colours. 
2622 Peacnam Comfé. Gend. (1661) 156 Patise, or a kinde of 
red or Arsenick colour. 

+ Patise, patish, v. ls. Also 5-6 -yse, 6 
-e8, -yshe, pattish. [a. OF. type *atiser, in 
mod.F. factiser to make a pact, f. pactis Paris 
sb) or pacte Pact. Cf. It. patleggiare, -iggtare, 
to covenant, bargain, f. patto:—L, pactum.] 

1, ¢u/r. To make a covenant or agreement, make 
terms, treat, bargain, covenant, agrce. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxh.) 73 Many of theym duelling npon 
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the marches patised to youre adverse partie also to dwelle 
in rest, 1530 Patscr. 6535/1, I patyse, as one frontyer towne 
dothe with an other in tyme of warre to save them bothe 
harmlesse. 1548 Uvatt Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 She would 
eee ere and couenant with God, 1570 Levins Slanip, 
144/33 Lo Pattish, paciser. bid, 148/2% fo Patise, paciscr, 
conspirare, 
b. érans. To covenant or stipulate for. 

1§42 Uva. Erasm, Apoph. 263 Upon the bryogyng of 
the money whiche the pirates patyshed for his raunsome. 

2. trans. To exact tribute from, to tax. 

€ 1500 Melusine 304 This fals traytour geannt shal nener 
more patyse you, For he as now..hath peyther lust nor 
talent to aske ony tribnt of you. 

Hence +Pa'tising (patesing) v/.5é., making 
of terms, bargaining, treating; +Patisement, a 
private or underhand pact. 

2529 St. Pagers Hen. VIII, V1. 130 Imposicions, ..that 
at an entre or exployte shalbe imponed or had, by way of 
patysment or agrement, upon thenemyse. 2530 Paxsca. 
aue/2 Patisyng a treatie of peace, as frontier townes take one 
of another, fatisaige, 1560 Aap. Paaxer Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 124 To hurt the state of our churches by exercising 
any extraordinary patesing for packing and purchasing. 

+ Pa'tisser, pa‘stisar. 5c. Os. Also 6 
patesar, patticear, pottisear. [a. F. pddisster, in 
OF. pasticter, paslisser, = lt. pasticctaro, pastic- 
ctere:—L, type *pastictarius (in med.L. paslicerins), 
f. med.L. pasticium pasty, f. fasta PasTE.] A 
seller of eee a pastry-cook, 

1567 in Chalmers Afary QO. Scots (1818) 1. 177 Ane Pastisar, 
callit Patrick Rannald, ¢1§75 in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 
72 It is not leasum to any Fleshour to be ane Patticear. 
Lbid, 585 Ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha bakis pyis. 1588 
Exch, Rotts Scotl, XX1. 368 Jhon Rannald, aid to the 
baxter and patesar, A 

|| Patisserie (patésarz). Also 8 patiscery. 
[F. palesserte, f. as prec. + -eri¢, -ERY.] Articles 
of food made by a pastry-cook ; pastry. 

(1768 Steane Sent. Fourn., Le Patisster, He had a little 
wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the Jadisserie.) 1784 
in Warrender Mlarchmont (1894) 160 [She] became the best 
Confectioner and Pastrycook, hy making patiscery for him 
which he liked. 1828 Harrovian 44 (Stanf.) The young 
gourmands appeared to be luxurating in a vision of 
“patisserie ', 2899 Mattock Jadividnalist xix. 187 Confid- 
ing to Lady Cornelia that ‘she never touched sdfisserie '. 

Pa‘tlander. slang. ([f. faéland, slang for 
Treland, f. Pat 56.2] An Irishman. 

x8a0 Sporting Alag. V1. 271 The game of the Patlander 
claimed tbe praise of all present. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise 
* Midge’ i. (1836) 4 There spoke your mother, you Patlander, 
you—there shone out Kilkenny. 1878 WV. Amer Rev. 
CXXVI. 259 Their success against brother Patlanders 
seemed doubly welcome. 

+ Patlet. Ods. Also 5 patelet, 6 patlett, -Ied, 
Se. paitlet(t, -lat, 8 -lich. [npp. a. OF. patelette 
‘band of stuff’ (Godef.), ‘palelette de la testiere 
‘the head-dag, the broad peece of leather that 
runnes ouer-crosse, or through, the top of a hend- 
stall’ (Cotgr.); dim. of paéle paw, flap. The sense- 
history is obscure.) An article of attire; the same 


as Partuzt ? (of which it was the original form). 
axsoo Hanavson Garment gude Ladeis 27 1lir patelet of 
gnde pansing. x1g§00-20 Dunaan Joems xiv. 64 ge skaith 
and scorne, so mony paitlattis worne Within this land was 
nevir hard nor sene. 1522 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 153 
A patlett of velvett. did. 154 My velvett jacket, to make 
his childer patlettes and cnyffes. 1526 SKELTON Maginf- 
2100, I plucked her by the patlet. 1585 Burgh Ree. far 
(Rec. Soc.) TV. 445 Cumand to ony nichtbouris howssis to 
offer to thair sernands any clayth, paytlets, slevis, gownis. 
1786 Har'st Rig \xxxvi. (1801) 28 They sair bemane some 
paitlich gown. : 

Patly (peli), adv. 
Pat adv. 

1632 J. Haywaro tr. Brondi's Eromena 133 This businesse, 
so patly proposed. a1713 Ertwoon Aufodiog, (1765) 317 
Herein Demetrius and they most patly agree. 1869 BLack- 
more Lorna D. xxvi, The mere idea..which he talked 
about as patly as if it were a settled thing. 

Patness (pz'tnés).  [f. Pat a.+-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being pat or to the point ; 
suitability to a purpose or occasion; aptness. 

1633 Wartzanouse Afol. Learn, 116 Till the patnesse 
of the Conviction assured them fetc.]}. 1710 Lie Bf. 
Stillingfleet 86 A closeness of reference, and patness of 
similitudes. 1888 Crank Russett Death Ship 1. 245, 
T could not but admire the patness of the mechanism to the 
condition of the ship, _ 

\Patois (patwa). [F.; ‘origin unknown’ 
(Hatz.-Darm.), see conjectures in Diez and Littré.) 
Properly, a dialect (esp. in France or French 
Switzerland) spoken by the common people in 
a particular district, and differing materially from 
the literary language. In England, sometimes used 
loosely aS 2 contemptuous designation for a pro- 
vincial dialect or form of speech. 

French scholars distinguish d/aéeets as the particular forms 
presented bya language in different regions, so long as there 
does not exist a common written language. When acom- 
mon language has become established as the medium, of 
general literature, the dialects lose their literary standing 
and become Jazozs. 

1643 Sia T. Baowne Relig. Med. u.§8 The Yargon and 
Patois of seyerall Provinces. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Fourn. 
France, etc. 1, 314 At Venice, the sweetness of the patois is 
irresistible. 1832 tr. Sismondr’s Ital. Rep. iii. 65 The 
lralian language, spoken at his court, first rose above the 

patois in common use thronghont Iraly. 185: Mayxe Reip 


{f. Par a. + -L¥2.] = 


PATONCE. 


Scalp Hunt, xx. 142 Their language was a Spanish patozs. 
1893 Srtous Trav. S. £. Africa7 Vhe Dutch patois spoken 
in Sonth Africa. 

b. fransf. 

1790 Burke #r, Rev. Wks. V. 197 Their language is in 
the Jafors of fraud. 1880 Standard 10 Dec., A fashion..of 
introducing children in novels who talk an impossible 
gibberish utterly unlike real haby patois. 

c. attrib. or as adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
natnre of a patois or illiterate dialect. 

1789 Cuartotre Sarre: Lthelinde (1814) 111. 138 6 Alas* 
cried she, in a fazoss dialect, between French and Spani=h. 
1799 Ilan. More Jen. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 103 To ascertain that 
she has nothing fazo/s in her dialect. 1809-12 Mar. Epce- 
wortH J/are, de Fleury x, She .. remembered his pasois 
accent. ax894 Mrs. Dyan All in a Man's K. (1899) 90 
His powers of conversation in patois Pushtoo. 

Paton, obs. Sc. form of PATTENX, __ 

Patonce (pitgns), a Her. [Of uncertain 
origin: app. first in Leigh, wrongly attributed to 
Harding (who has erosse patife); perh. a mistaken 
use of F. croix potencée; see Potence.] In cross 
fatonce, a cross with its arms usually expanding 
in a curved form from the centre, having ends 
somewhat like those of the cross fleury. 

1362 Leicu drmorie 39 He bereth Gentes, a crosse patonce 
[so edd. 1568-97; ed. 1612 crois patee] Or. Harding writeth, 
yt kynge Egherte bare this crosse in his left hand, in battayle, 
and in his banner like wise. /4/d. 63h, Crosses floures,.. 
and Crosses Patonces [edd, 1591, 1597, 1612 Potonces}. 1638 
Guillin's Heraldry 1. vii. (ed. 3) 92 The Field is lupiter,a 
crosse Patonce Sol. 1658 Punuirs s.v., A crosse /’atouce, 
i.¢. whose ends are both broad and as it were three wayes 
hooked. 1821 Scott Aeurév, xii, Whose [Abbot of Abing- 
don's) arms..1 have seen over a stone chimney in the hall,— 
a cross patonce [f7, patonee, ed. 1893 patoncée] betwixt four 
martlets, 
resembles a Cross Fleuric with the extremities expanded, 

Patorne, obs. form of Patron, PATYERN. 

+Patoun, Oés. rare. [Origin and meaning un- 
certain, Possibly =F. fé/ow lump or bolus of 


fad. L. patrat-zus, 
pa. pple. (ia aclive sense) of facrdre to effect, 
conelnde.] In father-patrate, tr. L. pater patratus, 
‘the fetial priest who ratified a treaty with religious 
rites’ (Lewis & Short). 

1533 Betrenorn Livy 1. ix. (S. a) ss The fader patrat 
was ordanit to strenth & corroborat bandis and contractis 
with maist solempne faith, 

+Patra‘tion. Obs. rare—9, [ad. L. patration-em, 
n. of action from falrare to accomplish, effect.] 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Patration (pairatio), the finishing 
and perfecting a things a doing or making a thing. 

Patre, Patrel, Patremoyne, Patriak, obs. 
ff, Patter, Peitren, Patrisony, PatRiarcu. 

Patrial (pé'trial), a. (sb.) rare. [f. L. type 
*patrial-is, in obs. F. patrial, -e/(16the. in Godef.), 
It. patriale, {. L. patria fatherland] 

1, Of or belonging to one’s native country. 

16z9 Maxweu tr. Jferodian (1635) 296 The Image of his 
patria!!l god, whose Priest he was. 1755 J. SHEaBEARE Lydia 
(1769) 11. 332 Honour, the contempt of riches, and_patrial 
love, were strenuously inenleated. 1806 W. Tavtor in Avs, 
Kev. 1V. 237 Bequeathing the language and customs of their 
patrial mountains to another transatlantic country. 

2. Gram. Applied to a word denoting a native 
or inhabitant of the country or place from the 
name of which it is derived; also to a suffix forming 
such words. Also as sé. A word of this class. 

1854 Anprews & Sropparp Gram. Lat. Lang. § 100 A 
patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country... Most 
patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun under- 
stood, 1870 Marcu Comp. Gram. Ags. Lang. (1883) 125 
Patrial #s¢. connotes origin from a place or stock: Luaden- 
isc, Londonish 3 Aagd-isc, English. 

Patriarch (pétriizk), sé. Also 3-4 -are, 3-7 
-ark, (4 -ak, -eke), 4-6 -arche, 4-7 -arke, 
carck(e; 4-6 patry-. [ME. a. OF. patriarche 
(11th. ia Littré), ad. L. patriarcha (Tertull.), ad. 
Gr. rarptépxns chief or head of a family, f. rarped 
family, clan + -apxys in comb. ‘rnler’.] 

1. The father and ruler of a family or tribe; spec. 
(2) in N.'T., and uses thence derived, the twelve 
sons of Jacob, from whom the tribes of Israel were 
descended ; also, the fathers of the race, Abrahain, 
Isaac,and Jacob, and theirforefathers. Antedt/uvian 
patriarchs, the line extending from Adam to Noah, 

In the Septuagint warpidpyns is applied to a head of a 
family or division of a tribe of Israel (2 Chron. xix. 8, xxvi. 
12; ef, 1 Chron, ix. 9 dpxovres marpiay, v.r. warpiapxot), 
also to the heads of the tribes themselves (razpiapyar tav 
dvdcv "Iepaya, : Chron. xxvii. 22); in Lt eps Book ‘The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs’, of 2nd c. B.c.,as by 
St. Stephen in Acts vii. 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob; in 
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4 Macc, vii. 19 (cf. xvi. 25), to Abraham, Isane, and Jacob. 
In Aets ii. 29, 2 jue to King David; but rarely to any one 
tater than the ‘ ‘Twelve Patriarchs ’, 

¢3175 Lamé, Hout, 81 Pes patriarches, alse abel and noe and 
abraham. /éfd. 153 He sende his patriarken & propheten 
for to bodien his tokume. ¢1200 Orin 7680, & Asacr wass, 
patt witt tu wel, An off pe Patriarrkess. ¢ 1290 Becket 2301 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 172 Of Aungles and of patriarks fv.» 
arcs] and of aposiles al-so. «1300 Cursor 3. 9047 (Cott.) 
Pe patriarches [v. pe patente -is] pai com _wit-al Be-for 

air fele he let him fal. 1382 Wyciir Acts it, 29 ‘To seye 
to 30u of the patriark Dauith.  /d/d. vii. 9, 10 Ysaac 
gendride Jacoh, and lacoh the twelue patriarkis. And the 
patriarkis hanynge enuye to loseph, solden hym into Egipt. 
3387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 221 Adam deide and was 
i-buried in Ebron, pat is i-cleped also Cariatharbe,..pe cite 
of fonre, bat bep patriarkes pat heeb i-huried bere, pat Lep 
Adam, Abraham, Ysaac, and lacob. a1sgz9 Sxurton PA. 
Sparowe 256 Noe the patryarke, That made that great arke, 
1667 Mitton . Z. 1x. 376 So spake the Patriarch of Man- 
kinde, but Eve..though last, repli’d. 1727 Dx For Syst. 


| Magic 1. i. (1840) 8 Such a degree as was ordinary to the 


patriarchs of the antediluvian age. 1852 Lonce. Few, 
Cemetery at Newport s0 Inthe background figures vague 
and vast Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime. 

b. By extension, One oceupying a similar posi- 
tion in the history of any race. 

1796 Monrst Amer. Geog. 1. 78 That God created other 
men to he the patriarchs of the Europeans, Africans, and 
Americans, 3 , 

2. Ia later Jewish history, applied (as repr. Heb. 
Niivy ndsZ prince, chief) to the Chief or lresident 
of the Sanhedrin in Palestine, established under 
Syrian rule ¢180 B.c., and ending with the death 


of the last of the Gamalicls a.p, 429. Sometimes 


' incorrectly applied to the I:xilareh or lead of the 


Jewish college in Babylon. 

Both the Pauiarch or Prince in Palestine and the lead 
of the college in Babylon had to be of Davidie descent. 
(H. Gollanez.) 

1795 Encycd. Brit, (ed. 3) XIV. 37/1 Jewish Patriarch, a 
dignity. [The article is erroneous.) 1880 Swith's Dict, 
Chr. Antig. 11. 1573/2. 1885 Encyed. Brit. (ed. g) XVII. 
4to/2 ‘The head of the synagogue at Babylon appears also to 
have been known as patriarch until 1038, 

3. Z£eel. a. In reference to the primitive Church, 
before the rupture of East and West: In earliest 
use, a rhetorical or honorific designation of bishops 
generally, which became at length the official 
title of the bishops of the great sees of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome, also (from the 4th c.) of 
Constantinople, and (from sthc.) of Jerusalem. b. 
Hence, in the Orthodox Laster Ch., The title of 
the bishops of the four patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople being the Head of 
the Church or Gicumenical Patriarch. Also the 
title of the heads of the other Eastein Chnrehes, as 
the Abyssinian, Armenian, Jacobite, and Coptic. 
e, In the &.C.Cz., A bishop second only to the 
Pope in episcopal, and to the Pope and Cardinals 
in hierarchical rank, and next above primates and 
metropolitans. The title of the Latin bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem ; also, of those of the three minor patriarchates, 
the Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. 

For varions other ancient or medieval uses of the term 
Gin its Greek or Latin form, whence occasionally in historical 
use in Eng.) see Dict, Chr. dantig. 11. s.v. ‘1t was some- 
times given to any metropolitan who had other metropo- 
litans under him’ (cf. b helow). ‘It was adopted as the 
designation of their chief bishop by the Vandals’; also 
under the Lombard kings of Italy as the title of the hishop 
of Aquileia, whose patriarchate was suhsequently trans- 
ferred to Grado, and is now represented ny that of Venice. 

1297 R. Giovc, Chron, (Rolls) 9869 Pe king of jerusalem 
sir guy was ber inome, & pe patriarc aslawe, & be cristine 
ouercome, ¢1300 //avelok 428 Haue he be malisun to-day 
Of alle pat eure speken may! Of patriark, and of pope! 
¢3386 Cuaucer Pard. Prol. 15 Bulles of popes and of 
Cardynales Of Patriarkes & bishoppes I shewe. ¢1400 
Mavnoev. (1839) iii. 18 Here Patriark hath as meche power 
ouer the See, as the Pope hath on this pyee the See. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Kegr. (Rolls) Il. 416 Ahone alle patriarkis is oon 
pope for to reule and amende the gouernauncts of patriarkis 
1517 ‘TorKINGTON /*tlgr, (1884) 12 The Duke. .with all the 
Senyorye..rowed in to the see, with the assistens of ther 
Patriarche, And ther Sponsed the see with a ryng. 1547 
Booroe éatrod. Knowl. i. Gio) r19 There was a patriarke 
of lernsalem, ther is a patryarke at Constantinople, & there 
ign patryarke at Venis. 1698 A. Braxo Eusb. Muscozy to 
China 5 Russia has its own Patriarch, who exercises the 
same Authority.., as the Pope does in.. Roman Catholick 
Countries. 1710 Wuitwortn Acc. Russia (1758) 47 The 
present Czar, on the death of the late Patriarch, sequestered 
the office. 1847 Mes. A. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 36 
These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election 
of another Servian Patriarch. 1850 Neate East. Ch. 1. 
126 In correctness of epeech, we are assured hy Theodore 
Balsamon, the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate who 
has a claim to that title: the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alecataria heing /’ofe, of Con- 
stantinople and Jernsalem, Archbishop. 1885 Catholic Dict. 
(ed. 3) s.¥., The Sixth Canon of the first Nicene Council recog- 
nises an ancient, customary, and legitimate authority in the 
Bishops of the three sees of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch 
(named in this order) over their respective provinces. ‘he 
title of ‘Patriarch’, however, is not given; the thing is 
recognised, hut not the word. The title came into use in 
the fifth century. /éfd., Since the.. Greek schism, &e, 
severed all these four sees from Catholic unity, the Popes 
have continued to nominate bishopsto the lost Patriarchates; 
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hut these bishops have resided at Rome, except lately in 
the case of Jerusalem, the Patriarch of which..commenced 
to reside at his see in 1847, Besides the Latin Patriarch of 
Antioch, the Holy See admits a Maronite, a Melchite, and a 
Syrian Patriarch of the same see, a Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
Armenian, and_a Patriarch of Babylon of the Chaldaic, rite. 

b. ¢vausf. Applied unofticially to the chief 
dignitaries of other Churches; + formerly also to 
the heads of other religious systems (o4s.). 

1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Lictes 99 The patryarkes & 
ae that were for that tyme cam and sayd to hym God 
hath yeue to the [Alexander] lordship upon many royames, 
1563 Wixjet Four Scoir thre Cee "Fo Chr. Rdr., Wks. 
1083 T, 56 Deliuerit thame..to Iohne Knox, as to him, quha 
wes haldin in tha partis principal Patriark of the Caluiniane 
Court. 1600 J. Pory ir. Leo's slfrica vin. jor A certaine 
eraftic Mahumetan patriarke made the rude people beleeve, 
that[ete.]. 1637 Meviuin Brief Aus. 64 ‘Fhe learned workes 
..of Dr. Adrian Saravia against your Patriarke ‘Theodore 
Beza, a 1670 Ilacknr «14g. Witdians 1. 187 Vhe Lord 
Keeper's Letter sent to that Worthy Patriarch of the North 
[Abp. Toby Matthew]. 1733 Neat é/ist. Puvit. 11, 156 He 
{Laud} was ambitions of heing the Sovereign Patriarch of 
three Kingdoms. 

4. One who is regarded as the father or founder 
of an order, inslitution, or tradition, or (by exten- 
sion) of a science, school of thonght, or the like. 

1366 Pasguine in Trannce 56, Among these Patriarches 
are accompted. .Saint Dominicke, who instituted the order 
of preaching... Why are they called Patriarches ?.. Bycause 
they are the chiefe of the Fathers,..that is to say of the 
Friers who call thempsclaes Fathers, 1622 W. M. (s2éée) The 
Life of the Holy Patriarch 5. Ignatius cf Loyola. a 1680 
SUTLER ACeen. (1759) 1.135 Lhe ‘Vurk's Patriarch Mahomet 
Was the first great Reformer, 1796-7 tr. Aeysder's Trav. 
(1760) 1i[. 2 Se. Benedict, the patriarch of the monks among 
the western Christians, 1758 H. Watrork Catad. Hoy. 
Authors (1759) 1. 162 He was the Patriarch of a race of 

enius and wit. 1855 Kixcstiy Ji estie. /fo! xxx, For John 

Hawkins, Admiral of the pore, isthe Patriarch of Plymouth 
seamen, if Drake be their hero. 1866 Crump Sanking viii. 
158 The patriarch of political economy, Adam Smith, 1871 
R. Ents Catadéus xxiv 1 Sire and prince-patriarch of hungry 
starvelings. 

5. A venerable old man; esf. the oldest man, 
the ‘father’ of a village or neighbowhood; the 
veteran or oldest living representative of a class, 
profession, art, or the like. 

¢1817 NouG Vales & Sh. (1837) I, 310, I was rather viewed 
as their chief, next at least to the patriarch, 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bh, Rip Van Wardle, Me. was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village. 1868 Freuman Norv, 
Cong. WN. viii, 2gt ‘The patriarch of that great house was 
now a knight so poor that he craved leave of his lord to 
leave his service, 1888 Bryce Aner. Commw, 1. iti, 28 
Mr. George Bancroft, now tbe patiarch of American 
literature, 


b. ¢ransf. The head of a flock or herd; of 
trees, etc., the oldest and greatest ; ew. the most 


venerable object of a gronp. 

1700 Devoen Palamon & Aye. ut. 1058 The monarch oak, 
the patriarch of the tees. 1810 Scott Lady of L. un, viii, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 1850 R. G. Cumsinc 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1, 243, 1 shot the patriarch 
of the herd, which as usual hrought up the rear. A 

6. attrib, and Coutb., as fatriarch-age, -pupil, 
-lhrone, -wit; patriarch’s age, the lifetime of 
a patriarch (sense 1), a very long time. 

1693 F/umours Town 107 Some old, nonsensical Transla- 
tions.. which have serv'd a Patriareh’s Age to the Lihrary 
of Moore-fields, 1709 Porn Ess. Crit. 479 That golden age 
..When Patriarch-wits surviv'd a thousand years. 1868 
J. H. Newsan Verses on Var. Occas. 129 Till thou didst 
quit Thy patriarch-throne at length. 1889 R. 1}. ANoERSON 
tr. Aydberg’s Teut. Mythol. 95 ‘Vhen the second mythic 
patriarch-age begins. ‘ ‘ 

licnce Patriarch v. nouce-wd., in fo patriarch 
z¢, to play the patriarch ; Patriarched a., having 
or containing a patriarch. 

1632 Litucow Tray, v1. 237 Hebrons Patriarch’d Tombe. 
1639 Futter Joly Warn. xliv. 103 Whilest Heraclius did 
Patriarch it in Jerusalem, one Haymericus had the same 
honour at Antioch. 1766 Sterne Left, 25 May (1775) IL. 
160 A delicions Chateau..where I have been patriarching 
it these seven days with her ladyship. 

+Patriarchacy. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-acy, after fafacy.] The see of a patriarch; a 


patriarchate, 

1681 I]. More £.xrg. Dan. vi. Notes 222 Urum Papai.. 
may indigitate..the Patriarchacy of Constantinople. 

Patriarchal (pétria‘1kal), a. Also 6-7 -chall, 
7 -call. f[ad. late L. patriarchal-is (Alcimus 
€500), f. patriarcha PATRIARCH: see -aL. Cf. F, 
patriarcal (14-15th c, in Godef. Compi.).] 

1. Of or belonging to a patriarch ; of or charac- 
teristic of the patriarchs or their times. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Patriarchal, of or belonging toa 
Patriarch. 1687 Norris Codd. Mise., To Dr. Pilot ii, Who 
could to Patriarchal years live on. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria 
(1729) 160 Here might we attest the Patriarchal World. 1727 
De For //ist. Appar. iti. (1840) 24 Some are of the opinion, 
by the sons of God, there is meant the patriarchal heads of 
families. a 1763 Byrom Disinterested Love of God iv, This 
Love the patriarchal Eye, And that of Moses could descry. 
1884 J. Hart Chr. Home 110 Servants, indeed, do not now 
stand to their masters as they did in patriarchal times. 

2. £cel. Of or belonging to a hierarchical patri- 
arch; ruled by a patriarch; of the nature or rank 
of a patriarch. ‘ 

Patriarchal church, a title of the five great Roman basi- 
licas: viz. St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. Paul's, St. Mary 
the greater, and St. Lawrence extra muros. 7 
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1§70 Foxe A. § As. (ed. 2) 11/2 The cause why the sea 
of Rome, emong all other patriarchall seas, is numbred 
for the first sea by the anncient fathers, 1579 FuLKE Confit, 
Sanders 545 The Pope did erect patriarchal Seas at Aqui- 
leia, and at Senis, 1670 Lassers Joy. /tady 11. 3162 [St 
Lawrence] is one of the five Patriarchal churches, and 
therefore is not titular of any Cardinal. 1870-4 AnprRSon 
Missions Amer. Bd. 111. iit. 42 Letters were addressed from 
Rome to the Patriarchal Vicar of Mount Lebanon, 

b. Her. Patriarchal cross, one with two trans- 
verse pieces, the upper heing the shorter: an em- 
blem of the patriarchs of the Greek Church. 

1682 Ginnon futrod. ad Latin, Blason, 78 Cross Patri- 
archal...As the Staves of the Popes are thrice crossed, so 
those of Patriarchs and Cardinals are but twice. 1832 
Cussans //er. iv. (ed. 3) 60 The Patriarchal Cross is a Greek 
Cross, the upper limb of which is traversed by a shorter, 

3. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a patri- 
archy, 

1828 Scott F. J. Perth xxviii, To testify their acceptance 
of the patriarchal chief who claimed their allegiance. 1844 
Emerson Leet, Ing. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 298 ‘The patri- 
archal forin of government readily becomes despotic. 1883 
Matne £arty Law vii. 196 The Patriarchal theory of society 
is. the theory of its origin in separate families, held together 
by the anthority and protection of the eldest valid male 
ascendant. 1902 A. MacBatn in Skene's Highlanders Scot. 
402 The succession among the Scots was Patriarchal, 

4. Keszmbling a patriarch, vencrable, aged; like 
that of a patriarch. 

1837 HawtHorne Tevice.told T. (1851) II. ii. 34 The Select. 
men of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people. 1852 
3URTON BA. Hunter 1. 43 The patriarchal head of an agree- 
able and elegant household. 1898 J "ofce (N. Y.) 21 Apr. 3/2 
Abraham..is a splendid figure with his long, white, patri- 
archal! beard. 

b. éransf. Of an animal, tree, etc.: Oldest of 
a flock or group, aged, ancestral; of things 
generally: Ancicnt, primitive. 

1837 Sin F, Parcrave Merch, & Friar i. (1844) 15 To limp 
. through primitive ruts and patriarchal bridle-paths, 1839 
Loner. lvrces Nt. Prel. iii, Beneath some patriarchal tree, 
1850 R.G. Cummine f/uater’s Life S. Afr. (1902) 141/1 Along 
the spoor of the patriarchal old black buck. 

llence Patria‘rchally adv., in a patriarchal way. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XI, 482 Why might not [they] have 
continued to flourish patriarchally in the woods of Virginia? 

Patria‘rchalism. [Sce-1sm.] <A patriarchal 
system of society or government. 

1847 Barey in /'alf’s Mag. X1V. 267 Small farms would 
also he a return to Patriarchalism, 1854 Fraser's Mag, 
XILIX. 649 A sort of inidway state between the heaven- 
derived patriarchalism of Russian theory, and the anarchy 
of democracy. 1887 Ashenzum 1 Jan. 27/2 His own hypo- 
thesis as tothe devolution of mother-rizht into patriarchalism. 

Patriarchate (pétridiket), ad. med.L. 
patriarchdius, in F. patriarcat (¢€1300 in Hatz.- 
Darm.,), It. fatriarcato: sec -aTE},) 

1. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch. 


1617 Morvson /¢7a. 1.76 After that the Patriarchate of | 


Aquilegia in Histria, was by the Popes authority translated 
thither. 1640 R. Bamnir Canter’, Self Convict. (1641) 41 


His ancient right to the patriarchat of the whole Isle of | 


Britaine. 1709 J. Jounson Cletgym. Vaile Mn. p. xxv, 


"Tis the prevailing opinion that at the time of the Synod of ' 


Nice Patriarchates were not set up. 31883[see Patriarctt 3). 
1895 Daily News 11 Feb. 6/3 Mardin (the modern seat of 
the Syriaa Patriarchate). 

b. The proviace or see of a patriarch. 

1640 R. Bare Canterb. Self-Convict. 36 They will have 
us ta believe. .that within the bounds of his owne Patriarchat 
he [the pope] isa prince. 268t Baxter Answ. Dodwell 149 
{He] furbad the Orthodox to Preach in his Patriarchate. 
1895 Merivace Gen, Hist, Rome \xxiv. (1877) 610 The great 
Kastern patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem had all held themselves equal or superior to Rome. 

c. The residence of a patriarch; the adminis- 
trative office or official staff of a patriarch. 

1860 All Year Round No. 7} 537 Leaving the Armenian 
patriarchate, you perceive, in a narrow lane to the right, 
the remnant of an old wall. 1897 Daily News 13 July 5/4 
It appears the Patriarchate was uawilling lo make ony 
ion to the Porte. ; A 

. The rank or anthority of a patriarch of a tribe; 
a patriarchal system; = PATRIARCHY 2. 

1651-3 JER. Tayvtor Sermt. for Vear. xvii. 220 To have 

eat families, that their own relations might swell up toa 

atriarchat, and their children be cnough to possesse all the 
regions that tbey saw. 1727 De Foe Syst. Mfagic 1. iv. (1840) 
98 An ark for every family, or patriarchate, or tribe, 1856 
OtmsteD Slave States 87 Never two dwellings of mankind 
within sight of each other; only, at long distances, often 
several miles asunder, these isolated plantation patriarchates. 
1896 F. B. Jevons fntred. Hist. Relig. xiv, 18 The patri- 
archate with monogamy prevailed. 

Patriarchdom (p#triiikdam). rare. [See 
-poM.] The state or office of patriarch; patri- 
archate, patriarchship. 

isg2 R. T. Discourse 21 The Pope in his supremacie, is 
Abell,..in Patriarchdome Abraham. 1641 Mitton Keform. 
4, Wks. (1851) 7 The Bishops..fall to scrambling, catch who 
ee hee a Patriarch-dome, and another what comes next to 

and. 

Patriarchess (pée"triaikés). rare. [ad.med.L. 
palriarchissa (Du Cange), OF. patriarchece, -esce, 
-esse (Godef.).] The wife of a patriarch ; a female 
patriarch; a woman of patriarchal age; the oldest 
woman of a communily. 

1639 Fuuter foly War 11. xxxix. (1840) 102 She was 
generally saluted the patriarchess. 1645 J. Bown Occasus 
Occid. 19 Sarah (if I may so call her) the Patriarchesse, 1732 
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Hist, Litteraria V1. 199 Yhe History of the Patriarchess 
of Constantinople is not so improbable. 1882 Echo 14 Apr. 
4/2 Yesterday ..the patriarchess of the district, attainfed] 
her tooth year, being born on the rath April, 1782. 

Patriarchic (pétrijaukik), a rare—1,  [ad. 
late L. patriarchie-us, a. late Gr. warprapxex-ds, f. 
natptapyns PATRIARCH: sée -IC.) = next, 2. 

1776 J. Bavanr A/ythol. VII. 47 The term of Nimrods life, 
extend it to the utmost of Patriarchic age.., could not have 
sufficed for this. 


Patriarchical (péitriaskikal), 2. 7 Obs. [f. 
as prec, + -AL.] 

+1. Of, belonging to, of the nature of, an ecclesias- 
tical patriarch or patriarchate: = PATRIARCHAL 2, 


1606 J. Dove Dif. Ch. Govt. 23 In that Councel, were 


prouincial, Diocesan, and patriarchicall Bishops. 1670G. I. 
Wtist. Cardinads t.n, 84 It was establish'd, that in every 
Patriarchical Church in Rome, there should be two Priests. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
ancien! patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government; like a patriarch, venerable. ? Ods. 

1643 Pryxxe Sov, Power Parl, u1.116 Whose government 
was at first Paternall and Patriarchicall, 1659 Gavpen 
Tears of Cha W. xvii, 519 The Patriarchicall Tradition and 
Practise before the Law of Moses. 1698 Fryer Ace. /:. 
Judia §& P. 56 lis Meen was /atriarchical, 

Ilence Patriarchically adz. = )ATRIARCIALLY. 

1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1112 It is no use to take a little bit 
from de-potically or patriarcbically ruled countries and 
apply it to ours. 

Patriarchism (pé"Iriaikiz’m). [Sec -1su.] 
Tbe patriarchal system of soctal or ecclesiastical 
organization, government, etc. 

21666 A. Brome Te his Rem Friead Dr. S.18 Who split 
the Church into so many Schismes, The zeals of these eats 
tothers Patriarchismes. 1839 VrowrLe Ane. Brit, Ch. i. 
(1847) 6 Their form of government was pure patriarchism ; 
that is, they were all subject to the heads of their respective 
families, @ 1857 J. Hamitton Afoses (1870) xxi. 332 We call 
Paganism a corruption of Patriarchism. 

Pa-triarchize, v7. rave. [Sec -1zE.] 
follow or practise a patriarchal system. 

1818 G. S. Faper /lore Alosaicz# 11. 222 To convince the 
patriarchizing children of Israel that they might safely and 
piously receive a new legislator, 

Pa‘triarchship. rare. [See -suip.] 

1. The office or dignity of an ccelesiastical patri- 
arch; a patriarchal sec, a patriarchate. 

1566 Starteton Ret. Untr. Fewel w.188 Wis owne dyo- 
cese, or patriarkeshipp of Rome. 169: Lond. Gas. No. 
2654/1 The King fof Spain) has given the Patriarchship of 
the Indies to Don Pedro de Porto Carrero, 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 113 Prelacies, may be termed the greater ene- 
fices ; as that of the Pontificate, Patriarchship,..and the like. 

2. The positionor authority ofan ancient patriarch, 

1619 Sir J. Semews Sacrtiege Handi. App. 10 Shall we 
diuide Abrahams Patriarchship from his Promises? 


Patriarchy (pétria:ki).  [ad. Gr. tarpeapxia 
office of a patriarch (cf. monarchy, tetrarchy). Cf. 
also med.L. patriarchia, ¥. patriarchie a patri- 
archal church, prfriarchium patriarchal residence 
or dignity (Du Cange).] 

+1. The dignity, sce, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch; = PatriancwaTe 1, Obs. db. 
The government of the Church by a patriarch or 
patriarchs. 


1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just, 1, vii. (1634) 551 All the 
old Synodes command bishops to be consecrate by their 


inir. To 


| owne Metropolitanes; and they never bid the bishop of 


Rome to he called unto it, but in his owne Patriarchie. 1641 
*Smectvmnuus’ Ans. (1653) Post. 86 Whence perhaps it is 
that the Sea of Canterbury hath affected a Patriarchy in 
our dayes, 1657 J. Serceant Schism Dispach't 148 To 
limit the Pope’s Patriarchy to a particular Province of Italy. 

2. A patriarchal system of society or government; 
government by the father or the cldest male of the 
family; a family, tribe, or community so organized. 

1632 Littcow 7rav. v. 215 The posterity of which Patri- 
archy continued in bondage two hundred and_ fiftcene 
yeares, 1855 J. Hanis (i¢de) Patriarchy; or, the Family: 
its Constitution and Probation. 1894 Paily News 14 Nov. 
6/4 ‘Hierarchy and patriarchy’..summed up Alexander 
lbs Slavonic policy. 

+ Patrice. Obs. rare’. [a. F. patrice (12- 
13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. patrtee, ad. L. patri- 
cius belonging to the rank of the fafres, ‘fathers’ 
or senators of Rome; as sb., a member of the 
ancient Roman nobility: see Patrictan sd.1 1.) 
= ParRIctay 55] 1, 

1529 Raster. Pastyme, Rome (1811) 27 Made him a patrice, 
and Consul! of Rome. 

Patrice, Patrich, var. PaTrix, PARTRIDGE. 

Patrician (piir'fan), 5d.) and a1 Also 7 
ctian, [f. L. patrici-us (see PaTRICE) + -aN; cf. 
F, fatricéen (14th c.), which was perh. the model.] 

A. sb 

1. A person belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
one of the original citizen familics or gentes of 
which the ancient Roman fofr/us consisted, and 
out of whom, in the first agcs of the republic, the 
senators, consuls, and pontifices were exclusively 
chosen; a Roman noble, Opp. to PLEBEIAN sé. 

1§33 Bettennen Livy tv. (1822) 317 No plebeane wilt tak 
the dochter of ane patriciane hut hir consent. 1607 Saks. 


Cor, 1v. iii. 5 There hath beene in Rome straunge Insurrec- 
tions: The people, against the Senatours, Patricians, and 


PATRICIAN. 


Nobles. 1695 Lo, Preston Boeth. Life 25 Ie also design’d 
upon the Lives of several others of the Patritians. 19781 
Gisnon Decl §& F. xvii. (1846) IL. 24 ‘The proudest and most 
perfect separation..between the nobles and the people, is 
Cl that of the Patricians and the Plebeians,. .in the first 
age of the Roman republic. 1879 Froupe Cesar vi 54 He 
fSulla] was a patrician of the purest blood. 

b. In the later Koman impire, A member of 
anew noble order nominated by the Emperor at 
Byzantinm ; also, an officer, orig, a member of this 
order, sent or appointed as representative of the 
Emperor to administer the western provinces of 
Ttaly and Africa, The title was afterwards assumed 
by Charlemagne and his successors. 

1432-80 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI, 271 Nichoforus the patricion, 
honvurede and luffede moche of the seide Yrene. 1653 Ifot- 
crort Procopius 1. 13 The Emperour Justine..sent Probus, 
Sisters son to the late Emperour Anastasius, a Patritian, 
with money to raise an army of Hunnes for his ayd. 1781 
Gipson Decl. & # xvii(1846) 1. 25 He [Cunstantine] revived 
.. the title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not 
asan hecedliiacy distinction. 1788 /éie. xlix. IV. 486 The im- 
portance and danger of those remote provinces [Italy and 
Africa) required the presence of a supreme magistrate; he 
was ijudifferently styled the exarch or the patrician. 1861 
J.G. Sureparo Fall Nome vi. 287 Theoderic set forth to 
take possession of his new inheritance, in the character of 
‘Patrician by the emperor's appointment’, 1872 [see 
Exarcn 1), 1885 Encycl. Brit. AVIII. 411/t lt was as 
atrician of Rome that the emperor Tenry IV. claimed the 
tight to depose Pope Gregory VI. The title was abolished 
Ly Pope Eugenius III. in 1145. 

ec. Applied to the hereditary noble citizens of 
some of the medieval Italian republics, as Venice, 
Genoa, ete. (= Ital. patrizio, tpatricto), and to the 
higher order or ‘gentlemen’ of the Free Cities 
of the German Empire (= Ger. patricier). 

1611 Corvat Crudities 125 Some worthy Duke or Patri- 
tian of Venice. 1617 Moryson /¢/. 1. 93 [tr. Latin Inscr.] 
To Lodwick Ariosto Poet, a Patrician of Ferraria, Jéid, 
iu. 239 The Patritians (of the Imperiall Free Cities) line 
vpon their reuenues, as Gentlemen. J/éfd. 240 (Nurnberg) 

he Senate consists of forty persons, whereof thirty fuure 
are Patricians or Gentlemen, 1820 Byron A/an, Fad. §. ii. 
50 Tlie sentence pass’d on Michel Steno, born Patrician, 
1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 318/x At Venice, the name of patri- 
cian was given to the members of the great council ,. and 
their descendants, /'atrizio Weneto was a title of nobility, 
considered equal to that of any fendal noble not of a 
sovereign house. 1841 W. Spacpine Jfaly & /¢. Fst. IL. 169. 

d. ge. A person of noble birth or rank; a 
nobleman, aristocrat. Opp. to Alcbezan. 

1531 T. Powett Pom All Trades (1876) 148 lf you sue to 
a [City] Company consisting of many persons Tradesmen, 
you must enquire who hee the most potent Patritians .. 
amongst them, 1841 Emerson Leet, Conservative Wks, 
{Bohn) HI. 264 The battle of patrician and plebeian .. re- 
appears in all countries and times. 1861 THackeRray Four 
Georges iii. (1862) 126 At the accession of George II]. the 
patricians were yet at the height of their good fortune. 

2. One versed in the writings of the Fathers; 


a patristic scholar. rare, 

e1810 Cotearioce in Lit, Newt, (1838) 111. 279 So great a 
scholar, so profound a Patrician, as Jeremy Taylor was. 
a@ ey (bid. (1839) LV. 47 Luther was no great Patrician. 

. adj. Of, belonging to, or composed of the 
patricians of ancient Rome; see A. 1. Opp. to 
PLEREIAN @, 

1620 Barret Ded, Southwells Poems 70 Sulpitius, a 
Gentleman of Patrician blood. 1713 Appison Cato 1. i, His 
horse's hoofs wet with Patrician blood. 1841 W. Spatpinc 
Jtaly & ft. Ist, 1.59 The power thus vested in the senate 
truly belonged to the patrician order; because the senate 
was originally composed entirely of that class. 1879 Froupe 
Czxsar viii. 85 He had a patrician disdain of mobs and 
suffrages nnd the cant of popular liberty. Pee A 

b. gen. Of or belonging to the Patricians in 
Ttalian or German cities, cte.; of noble or high 
birth or rank; noble, aristocratic. Opp. to p/edefar. 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. Ep. Ded., Let Death then reave My 
life now lost in onr patrician loves. 1617 Morvyson //iz. 11. 
193 In free Cities, here the Patritian Order, there the com- 
inon people, and otherwhere both with mixed power gouerne 
the City. 1820 Byron A/ar. Fal. ni. 75 You have strange 
thoughts for a patrician dame. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva 
Brit, 143 The dignity of ages afforded by the Oak, that 
truly patrician tree. 1853 L.vtton Aly Novel xis. xxxiti, 
llis handsome countenance, his patrician air. 

c. Applied to various aristocratic or non-popular 


parties in later times. 

1812 Gen. fist, in Ann, Reg. 205/2 The patrician body of 
troops..turned out the whole of their officers from_the 
barracks. 1850 Motiev A’ctherd, (1868) 11. ix. 3 The Earl 
in his quarrels.. with the patrician party rapidly forming 
against him in the States. 

Hence Patri‘cianate, bad form for PaTRictaTE; 
Patri‘cianhood, the condition or rank of a patri- 
cian ; also, patricians collectively; Patri‘cianism, 
patrician quality, style, or spirit; also, patricians 
collectively; Patrivcianly adv., in a patrician 
manner, aristocratically; Patri-cianship = fa(77- 
ctanhood, 

1859 Jlonnousr /fa?y I. aap ds was the endeavonr of the 
people and nobles to deprive Leo III. of all temporal power, 
that made him apply to Charlemagne, and merge both the 
republic and the Gee in the imperial title of the 
Frank, 1885 A. Forars Souvenirs Continents, Amer 
Society 226 In Virginia,..there was a good deal of ancestral 
*patricianhood, 1826 Slackw. Mag. XIX, 123 To claim it 
at the feet of *Patricianism. 1864 Lowen. Among my Bhs, 
Ser. 1. {1873) 230 Honest dice, uncogged by those three hoary 
sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism and Priestcraft. 1893 


PATRICIAN. 


Gunter Miss Dividends 117 Trying to take her *patri- 
cianly gloved hand in his, 1824 Slackw. Mag. XV1. 266 
Estimating the pafrizfazo, or “patricianship—an aristocracy 
ofa different kind..from that of feudal nobles—as the most 
powerful and enlightened party. 1867 Freeman in Stephens 
Life 3 Lett. (1895) I. 376 Burghership and patricianship 
being hereditary. . 7 

Patrician, 54.2 Ch. fist. [ad. L. (pl.) Patri- 
ciani, f. the name of their founder, Patricius, pre- 
ceptor of Symmachus the Marcionite.] A member 
of a heretical sect which arose in the fourth century, 
and held that the substance of the flesh was the 


work of the devil, not of God. 
1659 Howrit Vocab. x, The Patricians, Heronians, Pro- 
clianits. 1727-41 in CHambers Cyeé, ; 
Patrician, 2.2% rere. [f.L. Patricé-us, proper 
name (sce Patrick) + -aN.] Pertaining to, or 


founded by, St. Patrick. 

1882-3 in Sehaff Excyed. Relig, Knowd. 1.1113 The Patrician 
Church was independent of Rome. 1890 J. Heatry /red. 
Ane. Sch. 67 ‘The history of the Patrician Church in Ireland, 

Patriciate (pitrifict), fad. med.L. peaéri- 
ciat-us, {. patricius : sce Parrictay sé] and -atel, 
So F, patrieéat (1690 in Furetiére).] 

1. The position, dignity, or rank of a patrician; 
nobility of rank. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Patriciate, the dignity and estate 
of them that descend of Senators. 1727-4x Cuamuers Cyd, 
s.v. Patrician, This new patriciate ..was erected by Con- 
stantine, who conferred the quality on his counsellours, 1854 
Miuman Lat, CAr. vis. ii, 111. 292 ‘Whe Patriciate and 
Defensorship of the city of Rome. /éfd. vu. ix. 544 The 
republic .. recognised the sovereignty of the Pope; the 
patriciate was abolished, a prefect named with more limited 
powers. ; ae 

b. The term or period of holding the dignity of 
a patrician (see Parrician A. 1 b). 

1875 Fremman Sh. Venice, Spalato (1885) 145 The villa 
near Salona where the deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, 
during the patriciate of Odoacer. i 

2. A patrician order or class; the aristocracy. 

1795 tr. Mercier's Fragni. Pot. & Hist. 1.331 The patriciate 
was the gangrene of the republic, and had attacked the 
Senate itself. r8g0 Merivare Xom, Entp. (1865) 11. xi. 32 
No aristocracy was ever more shortsighted at the crisis of 
its fate than the once glorious patriciate of Rome. 1867 
Freeman Nort. Cong. 1, v. 338. The English inhabitants 
formed a dominant class or patriciate, 

Patricidal (petrisordal), a. [f. next + -at.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a patricide; parri- 
cidal; in quots. fig. involving treason or faithless- 
ness to one’s country or fatherland. 

1821 oe Axtobiog, Wks. 1859 1. 73 The States 
General, indignant at this patricidal conduct, applied to 
France for aid. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XX11, 613 They acted 
in the most wild, unconstitutional, and patricida) manner. 

Patricide! (pe‘trissid). rare. [f. L. type 
*patricida, {. L. patr-ent father + -cfda killer, in 
most cases a later alteration or MS. varinnt of 
pari-, parricida PARRICIDE, associating the word 
more explicitly with pater, patrem father (or, some- 
times, with fe¢ria). 

Tn one eae Cicero De Domo ro § 28, where the word is 
conjoined with /rdéricida, sordricida, Miller's text keeps 
patrictda, which occurs in 1 MS., while 3 have parricida.] 

A murderer of a father (or of some one so re- 
garded); = Parricipe!. 

1593 R. Harvey Péilad. 2 We cannot thinke that Brute 
was a patricide, 1624 Hevwoov Gunazk. 1x. 436 Touching 
Patricides, Solon ,.made no law to punish such, as thinking 
it not_to he possible in nature to produce such a monster. 
1649 Ornonp Let. to Col, Jones in Miiton’s Wks. (1851) I. 
543 They have..murthered Gods Anointed, and our King, 
not as heretofore some Patricides have done, to make room 
for some Usurper. 1694 Morreux Aadelais 1. hii. (1737) 
i Ota than Patricides, 

a'tricide?. vere. [ad. L. type *patricidium, 
after prec.; see -cCIDE2.] The action of killing 
one’s father; = ParniciDe 2, 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barctay's Argenis 1 iii. 156 My Father 
..Should die by my patricide. 1665 J. Were Stone-Heng 
(1725) 217 Patricide, Matricide and Regicide. 1707 Lo. 
Betsaven Sf. Union w. Engl, Patricide is worse than 
parricide. 190z B. Kipp iWes¢. Civitiz. vii. 236 Their patri- 
cides, fratricides, and murders. ; 

b. attrib, (In quot. associated with patria father- 
land: cf. PATRICIDAL.) 

1901 WV. Amer, Rev. Feh. 212 That .. they should have.. 
covered their country with insults, while her sons were ex- 
posed to the enemy's bullets. This patricide policy will 
appear unpardonable in the eyes of future generations. 

+ Patrick. Os. [From the Christian name 
Patrick =, Patricius, name of the patron saint 
of Ireland. Cf. Paddy, Pat.] An Irish coin of the 
value of a halfpenny, current in the 17th century. 

aaa Cai. St. Papers Dom. 160 The priest says Mass, 
for which he demands and receives from all the comniunicants 

4 patricks which makes 2d. English. 1688 R. Honme 
Armoury WW. 30/2 A Patrick of Ireland... worth an half 

enny,..was Coined in the time of King Charles the Second 

“wxcile, 

Patrick, Sc. and dial. variant of PARTRIDGE. 

Patrico (pzx‘trike). Vagabonds’ Cant, Also 6 
(patriareh-co), pater-, patter-, patring cove. 
[First element uncertain: ?fater or patter +Co 2, 
lad.] A priest or parson; ¢5f. a hedge-priest. 

asso Hye Way to Spytiel Hous 1047 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
IV, 69 The patryng coue in the darkman cace, 1568 
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Awprtay Frat. Vacab. 6 A Patriarke Co doth make mari- 
ages [ete.}. 1567 Harman Caveat xv. €> For as much as 
these two names, a larkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old 
briefe of vacabonds... There isa Patrico,and nota Patriarcho. 
1614 B, Jonson Barth. Fatr i. vi, Vou are the Patrico, are 
you? the patriarch of the cut-purses? 1641 Brome Youtald 
Crew iw. ii, Where's the old Patrico, our Priest, my Ghostly 
Father? 1782 Gentd, Mag. L11. 16 Patrico, or patercove,.. 
stroling priests that marry under a hedge. 1827 Lyr1on 
Pethant \xxx, My idea at the moment was to disguise myself 
in the dress of the pater cove. a 1875 in C. Aingstey’s Life 
& Lett. xxviii. (1879) 11. 347 The gipsies of Eversley Com- 
mon... used to call him [Kingsley] their ‘ Patrico-rai' (their 
Priest King), 

Patridge, dial. form of ParTRIDGE. 

+ Pa‘trie. Obs. rare. [a. F. patrie, ad. L. 


patria fatherland, prop. fem, of patrins adj., of 


one's father, paternal (sc. ¢erra), f. pazr-ent father.] 
Fatherland, native country. 

1589 Jas. Lin Reg. Prévy Counet? Scot. WV. 427, 1 could 
have abstenit langair nor the weill of my patrie could have 
permitted. é : . 

Patrimionial (pxtriméwnial), a  [ad. L. 
patrimonutdl-is, f. patrimonium : sce next and -AL. 
Cf. F. patrimonial (in Palsgr. 1330).] Pertaining 
to or constituting a patrimony; inherited from 
ancestors ; hereditary. 

1530 Patscr. 320/1 Patrymonyall, belongyng to a mannes 
enherytaunce or patrymony, fatrimonial 1640 Const, 
touching Ch. of Feng. 12, Thew Office is elective and for life, 
and not patrimoniall or hereditary. 1788 Ginson Decd, § 2. 
Ini. (1869) 111. 550 Their patrimonial estates were mortgaged 
orsold. 1863 J. G. Muaruy Come. Gen. xvii. 22 The sur- 
render of their patrimonial rights. : 

Hence Patrimocnially adv., in the way of patri- 
mony, hereditarily, by inheritance from a father. 

1641 Earn Mona. tr. Brondi's Cott Warres v. 125 All.. 
which did patrimonially belong to him in Aniouand Maine. 
1j00 C. Davenant Disc. Grants Introd., A distinction be- 
tween what was their own patrimonially, ..and what the 
state had an interest in, 5 z 

Patrimony (pe'trimoni). Forms: 4 patre-, 
patrymoyne, patrimoigne, 4-5 -moygno, 4-7 
patrimonio, -yeé, 5- patrimony, (5-7 patry- 
monie, -y). (a. F. patri-, patremaine (12-13th 
¢c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. fatrimonium paternal 
estate, patrimony, f. fatr-ene father : sec -MONY.] 

1. Property, or an estate, inherited from one’s 
father or ancestors; heritage, inheritance. 

1377 Laxocu. ?. 1%. Bi. xx. 233 For bei arn poure,.. For 
patrimoigne hem failleth. ¢ 1412 Hocereve De Reg. Prine. 
3760 Plato, his patrimoygne and his contree Lefte and for- 
sook, and dwelte in wildernesse, 1§13-34 Act 5 //en. VI//, 
ce. x Preamble, To recover the Royalme of Fraunce his very 
true patrimonye and enheritaunce. 1593 Snaxs. 2 //ex. V/, 
v. i. 187 To reaue the Orphan of his Patrimonie. 1697 
Davoren Virg. Georg. WW. 534 The Shepherd... with him all 
his Patrimony bears: His House and Houshold Gods. 1751 
Jouxson Randler No, 153 2 3 The second son of a gentle- 
man, whose patrimony had been wasted. @1854 H. Reeo 
Lect. Brit, Poets vii. (1857) 260 He spent his whole patri- 
mony in the hapless cause of his king. ‘ 

b. éransf. The estate or property belonging by 
ancient right to an institution, corporation, or 
class; esp. the ancient estate or endowment of 
a church or religions body. atrinony of St. 
eter, a name for the Papal States, or territory 
formerly held by the Pope in Italy. 

1340 Ayenb. 1 Po pet be guodes of holy cherche, be 
patremoyne of Iesu crist despendep ine kneade us. 1456 
gia G. Have Law Arms (S.'1.S.) 24 [He] held a grete 
part of the patrymonye of haly kirk on force. 1582 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 111. 496 The patrimony of the said 
bischoprik. 1601 R. Jounson Angad. §& Commw., (1603) 112 
The patrimony of S. Peter, bequeathed tothe church by the 
countesse Matilda, 1682 Burnet Rights Princes v. 9 
That the Goods of the Church were the Patrimonies of the 
Poor. 1756-7 tr. Aeysicr’s Trav. (1760) 11. 432 Viterbo, 
Perugia, and the mountainous parts of re Peter's patrimony. 
@ 1862 Buckce Croidiz. (1869) 111. ii. 89 In a really Christian 
land, the patrimony of the Church would be left untouched, 

c. fig. Applied to things (usually immaterial) 
received or ‘inherited’ from ancestors or pre- 


decessors ; ‘heritage’, 

18x Muccaster Posétfons xxxvii, (1887) 155 Learning .. 
is the patrimonic to wittic pouertic. 6x2 Brixstevy Lud. 
Lit, ii, (1627) 10 To see their children to have the best 
education, ..which is the chiefe patrimonie. 1776 Apa 
Saute 12 V1. x. (1869) 1. 128 The patrimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands. 1865 
Livinestone Zamdesi xxix. 601 The Gospel, the especial 
patrimony of the poor and the illiterate. 

+2. The fact of inheriting from an ancestor, 


inheritance. Oés. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce ili, 1t was come tohym by 
inherytaunce and by patrymony. ¢1489— Sounes of Aynton 
xiv. 327, I was crowned Kynge accordynge to the right of 
my patrymonye. a@ 1533 Lo, Berners Gott, Bk. AL. Aurel. 
(1546) Dv, The Emperour to inherite the empyre by Patri- 
monie, 1580-1 Keg. Privy Counctt Scot. Wl. 364 The 
lands.., pertening to his Majestie in proper patrimony. 

| Patrin gett Gipsy Cant. Also erron, 
patteran. (Romany fa‘éviz, in Turkish Gipsy 
patri-n, orig. ‘leaf’ (cf. Skr. patra), but now 
known to Eng. Gipsies only in the sense explained.] 
An indication which gipsies leave of the way they 
have travelled, by throwing down handfuls of 
grass or leaves pointing in the direction taken. 

1873 Slane Dict, Patteran,a gipsy trail, made by throwing 
down a handful of grass oceeeeuall 
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PATRIOTESS. 


Katerfelto xi, ‘Vour patrin? What is that?’ asked my 
lord. ‘The sign that none of our people will pass un- 
noticed.’ 1877 Besant & Rick Son of Vidic. i. xt, Maybe 
it's the gipsy's patteran they mean. 1879 Aucycl. Brit. X. 
617 A handful of grass or leaves, ..or some such mark (Jafrin, 
‘leaf') to guide the stragglers of the band. 1898 Watis- 
Dunton Ayéiwvin 71/2 l've bin there the last three weeks on 
the patrin-chase, and not a patrin could I find, 


+ Patrinite (pectrinait). iin. Obs. [Named 
afler EL. M. Patrin: see -ire.J An obsolete 
synonym of a@. laminar felsite, b. Aikinite. 

1811 Pinkerton /efradogy 1. 161 note, 11 is probably of the 
same nature with patrinite, or laminar felsite, 1896 CinsteR 
Dict. Names Min. 

Patriot (piltrigt, prt, sd. (@.) Also 6-7 
-ote. (a. F. farrrote (asthe. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L, pafridta fellow-countryman ,in St. Greg. 
pist. Oth e.), ad. Gr. narpwrns, f. rarptos of one’s 
fathers, rarpis one’s fatherland : see -o7 2. 


+1. A fellow-cotntryman, compatriot. Oés. rare. 

1596 Lamearpe Peramd. Avent (ed. 2) 246 Tenham. where 
our honest patriote Richard Marrys..planted..the sweete 
Cherry, 1611 Coter., Matrfote, a patriote, ones courtrey- 
man. 1629 1]. BuRION Teuth’s Trrmnph 285 If hee.. finde 
.-kinde vsage of the natives and patriots of the country. 

2. One who disinterestcdly or scelsacrificingly 
exerts himself to promote the wellbeing of his 
country; ‘one whose ruling passion is the love of 
his country” (J.); one who maintains and defends 
his country’s frecdom or rights. 

In this use, at first, as in French isee Littré), with ‘good’, 
‘true ‘' ‘worthy’, or other commendatory adjective: cf, ‘good 
citizen. ‘Patriot ‘ for ‘goud patrivt' is rare befure 1680. 
Ac that time often applied to one who supported the rights 
of the country against the King and court. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone iw. i, Such as were known 
patriots, Sound lovers of their country, 1621 Vine S'ravsé. 
2%ef. 8 Was Catiline therefore an honest man, ur a good 
Tatriot? a 1641 Br. Mocnracu Acts y Wow, ii. (1642) 147 
Neheniias, a true and faithfull Patriot. a 1643 Lo. FatK- 
Lanny, etc, Lrfaltisity (1646) 176 Vhe Catholiques were 
knowne good Patriots under our former Kings. 1699 Dryvpun 
fo. J Driden 171 A patriot both the King and Country 
serves, Prerogative and privilege preserves. 1706 Pirtt.tirs, 
Latrtot, a Yather of his Country, a great Benefactor to the 
Publick. 1716 Por LAft. on Tramébals An honest Courtier, 
yet a Patriot too, Just to his Prince, and to his Country 
true. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 262 Su spake the patrivt, 
and his heart o'erflow'd. 1780 Bernetey Patriotisu § 24 
A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, 
and doth..also study and endeavour to promote it. 1814 
Scott Ld. of fsfes ite xxvii, Wis was the patriot’s burning 
thought, Of Freedom's battle bravely fought. 1855 Prescott 
PHILP (1, 1,11, x. 235 A band of patriots ready to do hattle 
for the liberties of their country. 


b. The name has been at various times borne or 
assumed by persons or parties whose claim to it 
has been disputed, denied, or ridiculed by others. 
YWenee the name itsclf fell into discredit in the 
earlier half of the 18th ¢., being used, according to 
Dr, Johnson, ‘ironically for a factious disturber of 
the government’. So sometimes, at a later date, 


‘Irish Patriot’. 

1644 Maxweit Prereg, Che. Kings 117 The specious and 
spurious pretences of our glorious Reformers, and zealous 
Patriots today. 2677 G. Hicxes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. tt. 
IV. 42 Encouraged... by their foresaid patriuts, whereof some 
wish the ruin of the Church, and all of them the ruin of my 
Lord Duke. 1681 Drvven Ads. & Achit. 965 Gull'd witha 
Patriots name, whose Modern sense Js one that won'd b 
Law supplant his Prince: The Peoples Brave, the Poli- 
ticians Tool; Never was Patriot yet, Bu was a Fool 1971 
Fart Matmeseurv Le¢é. (1870) 1. 218 [This country] does 
not wish a war, whatever wicked patriots may endeavour, 
or lying newspapers print. 1780 Coweer Sadfe-t. 143 A 
band, called patriots for no cause But that they catch at 
popular applause. 1798 Canninc & Frere New WVoradity 
113 in Anti- Facobin, A steady patriot of the world alone, The 
friend of every country-—but his own, 1827 Hatiam Consé. 
list. (1842) 1. 405. 1833 Macauray fss., H. Walpole 
(1865) 1. 284/1 The name of patriot had become [ce 1744] a 
by-word of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated 
when he said that..the most popular declaration which a 
candidatecou!d make on the hustings was that he had never 
been and never would bea patriot. 1888 77es 17 Aug. 7/2 
Much to his credit, he refused to interfere in favour of the 
Irish patriots. : : ; 

4] c. Erron. (with of or possessive) as if = lover, 
devotee, upholder (? confused with patros). ? Obs. 

2631 WeEvER Anc. Fun. Aon. 490 A carefull Patriot of 
the State. 1633 Prynnr //istriomastix 39 Adulterers, 
Whore-masters, Whores, &c. are the greatest Patriots,..fre- 
quenters, upholders of these lascivious Stage-playes. /déa/. 
826 Advancers and chiefest patriots and propugners of 
Monarchy. 1641 H. L'Estrancr God's Sabdath ip. Ded. 
Aiijh, The Truth which it professeth will gain it some 
measure of acceptance with so profest a Patriot of Truth. 

B. attrib. or as adj, That is, or hns the character 
of, a patriot; belonging to or characteristic of 
a patnot; patriotic. 

1732 J. Haumonp Love Edegics xiv, My Patriot Breast a 
wotle: Warmth shall feel. 1738-49 Botincproxe (¢7t/e) 
Letters, On the Spirit of Patriotism: on the Idea of a Patriot 
King. 1759 Ditwoatn fofe 95 So truly patriot an_attach- 
ment to the manufactures of bid England, 1813 Eustace 
Class. Tour (1821) I. iv. 163 The same patriot passion.. 
that characterized..the ancient Romans. 1896 //arper's 
Mag. XCII. 761/2 The growing activity of the German 
patriot guerilla. . 

Pa‘triotess. rere. [See-ess.] A female patriot. 

3837 Caatyte fr, Rev, 11. 1v.ix, A Patriot (or some say, it 
was a Patriotess, and indeed the truth is nae eich 
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PATRIOTIC. 
1894 Dartly News 12 June 5/4 The inevitable ‘ patriotesses’” 


+. Were present. 
Patriotic (pétrigtik, pet-), a. [ad. late L. 


patrigtic-us (Cassiodorus), a. Gr. marpimrin-ds, f, 
matpwrns PATRIOT: see -Ic. Cf. F. patriotigue 
(Rabelais, 16th c.).J 

+1. Of or belonging to one’s country. Oés. 

1653 Urqunart Rade/ais ut. vi. 31 Whilest we prestolate 
the coming of the Tabellaries from the Penates and patri- 
otick Lares [F. dares patriotigucs), 

2. Having the character of a patriot; worthy or 
characteristic of a patriot; marked hy devotion to 
the wellbeing or interests of one’s country. 

1757 /ferald No. 6 (1758) 1. 82 Dastardy ! in not daring to 

azard ,.a patriotic service to their king and country. 1771 
Jounson Falkdana’s fsl, Wks. X. 64 During the protector- 
ship of Cromwell, a time of which the patriotick tribes still 
more ardently desire the return. 1774 — Patriot ibid. 88 
By the howling of patriotick rage, the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such madness, that [etc.]. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tinrau Charmed Sea i. 3 The exiles uplifted one of the 
patriotic chaunts, 1867 Smntes /fugnenots Eng. v. (1880) 85 
The threatened invasion of England .. roused the patriotic 
feeling of all classes. 1868 Fareman Nori. Cong. IL. vii. 79 
The predominance of the patriotic party. 

b. quasi-sd.in p/. Patriotic songs or utterances. 


sonce-use. (Ch. heroics.) 

1899 I". Harrison Feunyson, ete. 1. 48 A real lover of high 
poetry..can take delight in .. the patriotics of Burns, the 
war-songs of Campbell. 

5o Patrio-tical a. (rare) = prec. ; hence Patri- 
otically adv., in a patriotic manner. 

1691 Woon 4th. Oxon. II. 179 Speeches .. against the 
Bishops were much applauded among the patriotical Party. 
1797 Burks Regic. Peace iit, Wks. VIN. 277 The opposi- 
tion, whether patriotically or factiously, contending that the 
ministers had been oblivious of the national glory. 1821 
Blackw, Mag. 1X. 63 Like patriotical folks, all for the good 
of theircountry. 1884 Sir H. James in Law Vintes 1220/1 
This sacrifice, which had been so patriotically made. 1898 
rotd: Cent, Apr. §23 The so-called patriotical assumption, that 
France can never be in the wrong. 

Patriotism (p2tri,tiz’m, pe't-). [f. Patriot 
+-1sM: cf. F. patriotisme (1750 in Matz.-Darm.).] 
The charneter or passion of a patriot; love of or 
zealous devotion te one’s own country. Sometimes 
ironically: see PaTRioT 2 b. 

Local patriotism, devotion to the wellbeing of one's own 
locality, as distinct from that of the country or nation. 

1726 Vaitey (ed. 3), Patriotism, the acting like a Vather 
to his Country, public Spiritedness. 1738 Bottxcaroxe 
fatriot. ji. (1749) 100 Patriotism must be founded in great 
principles, and supported hy great virtues. 1750 BerKELEY 
(4ét27e) Maxims concerning Patriotism. _/dfd. § 2 Being loud 
and vehement either against a court, or fora court, is no proof 
of patriotism. 1775 Jousson in Boszved? 7 Apr., Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 181g Isurutnsrone Acc. 
Cawbul (1842) I. 255 He.. continued his exertions with the 
courage and patriotism ofa Wallace. 1835 Hor. Situ ZY 
Tramp, (1876) 270 Patriotism—too often the hatred of other 
countries disguised as the love of our own. 1873 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 146 1t shows the strength of local, as dis- 
tinguished from national, patriotism. .the ideas of municipal 
freedom which were growing up. 


+ Pa‘triotly, ¢ Oés. rare. [f. Patriot + 
-L¥1,) Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a 


patriot; patriotic. 

r69r T. Hfare] Ace. Mew favent, p. liii, Some such 
Patriotly Hero. Bid. p, lix, To account it a Patriotly thing 
to promote its preservation. 

+Pa-triotship. Oés. rare—°. [Sce -suir.] 

1727 Bawev vol. U1, Patriofshi~, Office, Dignity, or 
Quality of a Patriot. 


Patripassian (petripersiin), sd. anda. Ch. 
ffist. A\so 8 erron. patro-, [ad. late L. (4th c.) 
patripassian-us, {. pater, patrt- father + passus 
having suffered: so mod. Patripassien.] 

A. sb. One who held, as certnin early heretics, 
that God the Father suffered with or in the person 


of the Son for the redemption of man, 

1579 Furne /feshins's Parl. 61 Valesse M. Heskins will 
be a Sabellian and a Patripassian, to confound the persons 
of the Godhead, and say, that God the father, yea, the whole 
Trinitie is likewise transubstantiated in the Sacrament. 1701 
tr. Le Clere's Prim. Fathers (1702) 318 ‘Vhe Patripassians, 
or Disciples of Noétus,. distinguished no Hypostases in the 
Deity, and .. maintained that the Father had suffered as 
well_as the Son. 1831-3 E. Buaton eed. Aist, xxi. (1845) 
454 The doctrine of Praxeas .. must lead us to believe that 
the Father himself was born of the Virgina Mary, that he 
suffered on the Cross... The name of Patripassians was given 
to persons who held this belief. 2 - i 

B. adj. Belonging to, er involving the doctrine 
of, the Patripassians. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cycd s.v., The Patripassian heresy was 
first broached by Praxeas .. at the beginning of the third 
century. 1882 Cave & Banks tr. Dorner’s Chr. Doctr. 209 
Even the Patripassian mode of thought had something 
attractive, because it, at any rate, comprehended the presence 
of God himself in Christ. 

Tlence Patripa‘ssianism, the doctrine of the 
Patripnssians; Patripassianly adv., in the way 


of Patripassianism. 

1847 Bucn tr. Ufagenbach’s Hist, Docty. 1. 49 Praxeas.. 
being charged hy Tertullian with Patripassianism. 1876 
A. Piunnea tr. Dollinger's i ippolytus & Call, w. 268 A 
Tittle while ago she (the Church) was in gencral Patripas- 
sianly disposed. 

Patrist (patrist, pxt-). rere—°. [prob. a 
back-formntion from next, as if f. Gr. marp- father 


—— 


560 


+ -1sT.] | One versed in the lives or writings of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. ~ 

1882 in Ocitvte (Annandale). 

Patristic (pitristik), 2. and sé. [mod.f.,as if 
from patrist, patrism (f. L, patr-, Gr. marp- father) 
+-Ic: cf. mod.F. patristigue (neologism in Littré, 
1875), Ger. fatréstisch (Engelhardt 1822).J 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the study of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, as in patristic 
learning ot scholarship; b. hence, loosely, of or per- 
taining to the Fathers themselves, or their writings, 
as in patristic works, writings, doctrines, 

& 1837-9 Haccam //ést, £42. 11. 1 it. $9. 404 Theological 


controversy... became..more patristic, that is, appealing to | 


the testimonies of the fathers. 1844 Gianstoxe Gécan. V. 
xxiv.99 A diligent student and a master of patenstic learning. 

b. 1874 Green Short Hist, iti, § 1. 113 'f 
Latin Literature, patristic or classical, 1875 Scrivener Lect, 
Text N. Test. 10 Since each primitive version was first 
made, or each Patristic work first published. 1885 CLonn 
Myths & Dr. Ww ix. 202 A doctrine..due to Patristic theories 
of incorporeal souls. 

B. sé. 1. Astudent or adherent of the doctrines 
or opinions of the Fathers. 

1842 G.5. Farner Prov, Lett. (1844) 11. 149 The .. system 
of the schoolmen. . was. .opposed by the old-fashioned Dihli- 
cists and Patristics. a 

2. #/. The study of the lives, writings, or doctrines 
of the Fathers, [Ger. patristik (1846 in Brock- 
haus Convers. Lex.), F. patristique.} 

1847 [see PaTRoLocy]. aoe Scnarr Aucyel. Relig. 
Kuowl, 111, 1765 Patristies and Patrology are the naines of 


he chief works of | 


that department of theology. .conceraing the tives, writings, 


and theological doctrines of the Church Fathers. 

Hence Patrisstical a. = Parrisric @. (hence 
Patri'stically adv., Patristicalness) ; Patri-sti- 
cism (-siz’m), properly, a system founded upon 
the stndy of the Fathers; loosely, the doctrine or 
mode of thought of the Fathers themselves. 

1831 J. H. Newman Leté. (2891) J. 251, I have... received 
a..present nf books... consisting of thirty-six volunies of the 
Fathers;.. Tam now set up in the *patristical line. 1837-9 
Hauram /éist, Lit, ut ii, $27 Chillmgworth was..a man 
versed in patristical learning. 1849 Curnton Corpus /ynat. 
291 ‘O Adyos @eds, so frequently occurring in the earliest 
Patristical writings a 1855 J. J. Bunt Right Use 
Early Fathers Sev 1. i. (1857) 6 Consistent with ancient 
patristical precedent. 1882 Ociuvie, *Patristically, in a 
patristic manner. 1836 Pusey Let. fo Newnan in Liddon 
Life (1893) I. xviii. 421 There is a good deal of close argu- 
ment from the text of Scripture: no imaginativeness, or 
“patristicalness. 1854 Drarrr futedd. Devel. Europe x. 1, 
305 *Patristicism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con. 
tain all knowledge permitted to man. 1899 Speaker 30 Dec. 
338/2 High-pitched devotional patristicism, 

Patrix (pzi'triks). Also patrice. Pl. patrices. 
[mod. f. L. pater, patr- father, ns a correlative 
term to matrix; in Ger. fatrize (Brockhaus 
Convers. Lex, 1846).] A die, punch, or pattern 
used to form matrices in type-fonnding, etc. 

1883 Times 24 Mar. 12 First making a model in wax or 
clay, and then cutting a similar model in relief in steel, 
which is hardened and tempered, and is known as the hub 
or patrice... If an_ article has to be reproduced, it furnishes 
itself the model from which a patrice is made in cast iron. 
1885 Afanch, Exan. 22 June 5/7 The edges are filed off, 
and the patrix removed from the matrix. 

+ Pa‘trizate, v. Ods. rare. Also 7 -issate. 
[f. lL. patrizat-, ppl. stem of patrésdre, in cl. L. 
patrissére to act like or take after one’s father, as 
if from a Gr. type *warpi(ey (the actual Gr. being 
marpidceav).] zxtr. To tuke after, imitate, or follow 
the example of, one’s father (or ancestors). 

1623 CockEaam, Patrissate, to resemble ones father. a 166r 
Forter MWorthics, dlartford. (1662) 22 Ja testimony of his 
true affection to the dead Father in his living Son. .[he] pre- 
sented it to the young Earl, conjuring him, by the cogent 


arguments of example and rule, to patrizate. (1696 M. | 


Henry Life P. Henry Wks, 1853 1]. 619/2 Some of the 
hranches of the family, who did not Jatrizare, were uneasy 
at his being there.] : 

So + Patriza‘tion, imitation of one’s father or 
ancestors; } Patrize v, = PATRIZATE. 

@1626 W. Sctater Exp. 4th ch. Romi. (1650) Ep. Ded., 
The Son, .moulded. .into the like forme of piety, by a zealous 
*patrization, 1660 Watertouse Arms & Arm. 32 So did 
they preserve this Memory of their Ancestors, to excite them 
toa patrization. 1624 Ger Foot out of Snare xii. 78 His 
worthy (truly *patrizing) Sonne. @1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts 1v. (1704) 446/1 They do Patrizize (sfc) and 
follow the steps of their Predecessors. 


+ Patro‘cinate, v. Obs. [f. L. patracinat-, 
ppl. stem of fatracindri to patronize, defend, related 
to patrén-em Patron. Cf. F. patrociner (1367 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. patroctnare, Pr., Sp., Pg. patro- 
cinar.] trans. To defend, champion, maintain, 
putronize (a cause, etc.). 

1631 Cotca., Palrociner, to patrocinate, maintaine, defend, 

rotect, support, vphold. 1647 Jer. Taytor L713. Proph. 

p. Ded. 29 Not cald out to patrocinate euery lesse neces- 
sary opinion, @1693 Urguhart's Rabelais, v. 1822 Mrs. 
E, Natnan Laugreath IIL. 290 Oh! that [had the eloquence 
of a Cicero..to patrocinate that glorious freedom. 

+ Patrocina'tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action 
from L. patrécindri: sce prec. and -atioy.]_ The 
action of supporting, muintaining, or patronizing. 

1640 Br. Hart £fise. 1. xi. 42 ‘Fo maintaine our owne 


PATROL. 


Truths, without all feare of the patrocination of Popery. 1647 
M. Hupson Dit, Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 10 This trifling 
‘Treatise, for the Patrocination whereof 1 have presumed to 
make my addresses to Your most Sacred Majesty. 

+ Pa‘trocine, 5d. Obs. rare. [a. F. patrocine 
(1409 in Godef.), ad. L. patrdcininm patronage, 
protection: see Patroctny.] Protection, patronage; 
= PaTRociny. 

1596 R. Bruce Le?. in Maitland fist. Edin. 1. iii, 4g The 
godly Barons had taken on them the Patrocine of the 
Church. 1644 Maxwerit Prerog. Chr. Kings Ep. Ded. 12 
‘The love and zeale which have necessited me to take recourse 
to Your Honours patrocine, 

+Pa‘trocine, v. Obs. rare—). [a. F. patrocin-er, 
or ad. 1. patrdcind-ri.] = PATROCINATE v, 

1680 E, F, Hist. Hdw. #7 (Octavo ed.) 75 When it is..not 
ouly vicious and ill affected, but doth patrocine (Folio ed. 
patronize] and maintain it in others, 

+ Patrociny (pitry'sini). Ods. [ad. L. patrd- 
cini-um patronage, defence, f. patrocindri: sce 
PaTRocINATE 7@.] Patronage, protection, defence, 
countenance, ciel (ofa person or cause), 

@ 1450 Mankind (Brandl) 891 Mankynd ys delineryd by 
my suuerall patrocynye. 1g29 Woisev Let. fe Gardener in 
Saype Heel. Mem. 1. App. x xxiii. 92 To take hym and his 
pore causis into your patrocynye and protection. 1589 R. 
Roaixson Gold. Mdirr. Ep, Ded., That your honour will 
vouchsafe to take on you the Patrosinie of this Treatise. 
1629 Kee. Privy Councit Scot. Ser. nm IL 23 Sir Johne.. 
takes upoun him the patrocinie and defence of the said 
James, 1675 Burner Serum. Roy. Martyr (1710) 47 It gave 
a Patrociny to those Practises. 

Patrogony (pitrp:géni). sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
narinp, tarp- father, nftcr sheogony.] A genealogy 
of the Fathers (of the Christian Church). 

1857 J. W. Donatpson Christian Orthod. 231 The ‘Book 
of Generations of the Fathers’, a sort of Patrogony. 

|| Patroillart. OJs. [OF., also patroui(2)-, 
paurullart, {. patrourl puddle, mud: see Patrot zv.] 
Corrupt or ‘mnddled ’ language, 

1340 Ayend, 211 Huo pet hit god wyp-oute deuocion of 
herte: he spekp to god patroytlart (F. if priedien patroul- 
dart), ase pe ilke pet spekp half englis and half urenss, 

Patrol (patrowl, sb. Also 7-9 patrole, (7 
petrol(1), 8 patrouille, petrouille, -oville, pa- 
drole, patroll, patroul. [a. F. patrottile (1539 
in R. Estienne, 1611 in Cotgr. ‘a still night-watch 
in warre ; fatre /a patroutlle, to be driuen to linger, 
nnd spend his time idly, as one thats forced 10 
watch’), vbl. sb. from patrontller: see next. Hence, 
also It. Aatfuglia, Sp. patrulla, Pg. patrulha; Du. 


patrouille, Ger. patrolle, Da, patrol, Sw. patrull, 


Russ, arpyab fatrz'f*, In Eng., as app. in some 
of the other langs., the sb. appears before the vb.] 

1. The action of going the rounds of a garrison, 
camp, etc. for the purpose of watching, guarding, 
and checking irregularity or disorder; the peram- 
bulation of a city, town, or district by a police 
constable or detachment of police for the protection 
of life nnd property. 

1664 Butter //xd. 11. iii, 801 These consecrated Geese in 
Orders, .. being then upon Petrol), With noise alone beat 
off the Gaul. 1693 Lutrrete Brief Kee. (1857) 111. 245 His 
majestic has ordered a nightly patrole. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4419/5 The Dragoons. .kept Patroles all Night. @1734 
Nortu L.xant, ui. vit. § 98 (1740) 580 The Sherriffs.. rode 
the Petroville about the City almost all Night, and no one 
attempted to make a Bonefire. 1833 Ht. Maarineau Loom 
§ Lugger vu v. 91 You are dreading your patrol to-night 
because it is beginning tosnow. 1849 James IVoodman xv, 


| The same vigilant patrol was kept up. 


b. fig. and wees 

1727-46 THomson Sunzter 1603 Send forth the savin 
virtues round the land In bright patrol. 1821 Crane Viél, 
Afinstr. 11. 23 The fox is loth to ‘gin a long patrole. 1883 
3B. Haate Carguines Woods iii. 61 Mr. Brace had begun 


his fruitless patrol of the main street. 

2. ‘Those that go the ronnds’ (J.); a detachment 
of the guard teld off for the purposes above men- 
tioned ; nlso, a police constable, or a detachment 
of such, told off to the beat of a particnlar district 
for its protection, the prevention of disorder, etc. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals um. 1. ge He sends Petrols 
of Souldiers constantly about. 1704 J. Harars Lex. Techn. 
I, Patrouilie, or Patroul as we generally pronounce it, is 
a Round of Soldiers, to the Number of Five or Six, with 
a Serjeant to command them. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., 
AMise. Tr, 229/2 The patrole of the city consists of 12,000 
men, who receive a daily allowance of one fanam each. 1826 
Tints 5 Jan.,*This here man' (pointing to the patrol), .. 
‘has told'a false affidavit’. 1868 Regul. & Ord. Army ? 903 
Regiments encamped near villages are to send frequent 
patrols into them, to apprehend any Soldiers who may be there. 


3. A detachment-of troops sent out in advance 
of a column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre the 
country and to gain information of the presence 


and movements of the enemy. ; 
1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3825/1 One of our Parties met with 
their Patrole near Pradella. 1710 /did. No. 4719/2 Our 
Patrouilles met with two of the Enemy's Parties. 1799 
lustr. & Reg. Cavalry (18:3) 273 Patroles must examine all 
villages, hollow ways and woods, that lie in the direction of 
their march, taking care to reconnoitre from the heights, the 
country below. 1827 Soutney fist. Penins. War V1. 513 
The French pushed their patroles of cavalry near the town. 
1853 Stocourter Ai, Eneycds. v., Patrols are also sent out 
to gain intelligence of the position and force of an enemy. 


PATROL. 


4, attrib. and Comb., as patrol boat, box, duty, 
Slotilla, jacket, tent, vessel; patrol-wagon, U. 5. 
(a) a wagon in which the police convey prisoners, 
a prison-van; (8) ‘a light open wagon used by the 
underwriters’ patrol in hastening to Gres to protect 
insured goods’ (Funk 1895). Also PaTROLMAN. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa \1. 67 These patrole 
tents.. made of light canvas,..weighed about ae, five 
pounds, 1892 Ie/sk Kev. 1. 724 A_solution..would be for 
certain ranges to be kept clear hy official patro] hoats. 1898 
West. Gaz. 28 May 1/3 For the protection of her coasts.., 
America will depend mainly upon her monitors and emer- 
gency patrol vessels. 1899 Atlantic Alonthly LXXXI1. 
770/1 With clamor of urgent gong, the patrol wagon rounds 
the corner, carrying two policemen, yee West. Gaz. 
ag Nov. 11/2 Some gendarmes on patrol duty. 

Patrol (patrau'l), 7. Infl. patrolled, -olling. 
Forms: 7-8 patrol], 7—- patrol, (8 -ronille, -roul, 
8-9 -role). [a. F. patrozill-er, in same scuse, 
orig. to paddle or puddle in the mnd, altered 
from earlier Aatouilier ‘to padle, or dable in with 
the fect, to stirre vp and downe, and trouble, 
er make foule, by stirring’ (Cotgr.): cf OF, 
patouetl pool, puddle, mire (1473 In Godef.), 
mod.F. dial. pafrowil mite; also patowillas ‘a 
plash or puddle’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. dial. pafout/lat 
a puddle or pool in the road. The military use 
(already in Cotgr. in fatrouille sb.) was prob. at 
first a piece of French camp slang, patrolling 
consisting often of tramping through mire and 
wet. After its recognition, it passed into most of 
the western langs., Sp. patrudlar, Pg. patruthar, 
It. pattugliare; Du. patroutllecren, Ger. patroutll-, 
patrolliven, Da. patrollere, Sw. patrullera.] 

1. fxér. ‘To go the rounds in a camp or garrison’ 
(J.), to go on patrol, to act as patrol; to recon- 
neitre as a patrol. b. To traverse on duty a par- 
ticular beat or district as constable or patrolman. 

1691 Loud. Gas, No. 2702/2 They lay there undiscovered 
till..a Trooper that was Patrolling first saw them. 1701 
ibid. No, 3722/1 Several Boats with Soldiers were ordered 
to Patroul on the River. 1709 E. Warn tr. Cervantes 219 
They..left him to take his rest with Martinez and twelve 
Men to Patrouille about. 1777 Rosertson Hist. Amer. 
Il. vu. 284 The appointment of a considerable number 
of persons. ptoupmire ¢ as watchmen during the night, 1832 
W. Ieving Athambra Il. 57 Numbers of armed guards 
patrolled around them. 18s5 Cariyie Jlise., Prinzenraud 
(1857) 1V. 360 Patrolled-over hy mere irrational monsters. 
3867 Laov Hersert Cradle L. viii. 215 Finding the Euro- 
peans on the alert, and the native guard valiantly patrolling 
and shouting out their national war-cries, 

ce. fransf. and fig. 

1791 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Jfagpie § Rodin 17 Leaving 
behind their bodies for rich mould, That pliable from 
form to form patroles, Making fresh houses for new souls. 
r8ax Crane Vill. Afinstr. 1. 94 The labouring mice To 
sheltering hedge and wood patrole. 

2. trans. To go over or round (a camp, garrison, 
town, harbour, etc.) for the purpose of watching, 
guarding, or protecting ; to perambulate or traverse 
(a beat or district) as constable or patrolman; to 
traverse leisurely in all directions. 

1765 R. Rocers Fruds. (1883) 80 We were continually 
employed in patrolling the woods between this fort and 
Ticonderoga. 1798 Ferntar Jl/ustr. Sterne, etc. Eng. 
Hist, 241 A strong body of horse patroled the streets. 
1822 W. Irvinc Braced. Hall xx. 171 Christy often patrols 
the park with his dogs. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 12 May 5/1 
Armed boats will be provided for patrolling the Nile. 

Hence Patro'lled ff/. a., Patro‘lling vd/. sé. 
and Zl, a. 

1758 Lo. Sackvittk Let. to Ld. Egremont 12 Oct. (in 
Pearson's Catal, (1900) 68), We have detached Posts all along 
the Lippe, ..and even Patroling Parties as far to our right 
as Bentheim. | 1847 /xfantry Ala. (1854) 105 Silence [is] 
indispensable in patrolling. 1887 Pal! Malt G. 26 Jan. oft 
A patrolling SS ane heard cries for help. 1903 Dazly 
Chron, 1x Feb. 3/5 A few yards away was the busy and 
patrolled Strand. 

Patrolatry (patrplatri). sonce-cd. — [f. Gr. 
narnp, warp father +-LATRY.] Worship of, or ex- 
cessive reverence for, the Fathers (of the Church). 

1846 Hare Alission Contf. (1850) 237 Now that our church 
is threatened with a revival of patrolatry, ..notice should be 
drawn to the defects, as well as to the excellences of the 
Fathers, 

Patroller. vere. [f. Patron v.+-Er].] One 
on patrolling duty. 

3879 Tovacee Fools Err. xxxviii. 281 He ordered..some 
patrollers to ride up and down the streets and prevent any 
interruption. 3 A 

Patrollotism (patréwlotiz’m). sonce-awd. [repr. 
F. nonce-wd. patrowillotisme, {. patroutlle, after 
patriotisme.| The system of patrols, 

31837 CartyLe Fe, Rev. 1. vit. i, The Caricaturist promul- 
rc eT ei ee fotisnec co at 

le Patriotisme, Patriotism driven out by Patrollotism. 
4bid. iit, Sullen is the male heart, repressed hy Patrellotism 3 
vehement is the female, irrepressible. 

Patrolman (pitrd«]mén). Also patrolsman. 
Chiefly U.S. A man whe is on patrol. sec. a. 
A police constable attached to a particular beat or 
district of a city or town. 

1879 in Wester Suppl. 1880 Scribuer's Wag. HL 323 
At the beginning of each watch two men set out from the 
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station on patrol duty and follow their heats to the right 
and left respectively until they meet the patrol-men from 
the adjacent stations. 
Chicago (1894) 266 ‘The nearest patrolman who sees it [a 
fire] hastens to his patrol-box and sends in a fire alarm. 

b. A man told off to watch and inspect a line 
of clectric wires, etc., to insure their continuing in 
good order. 

18., Hieetric Rev. (U.S.) XVI. 16 (Cent.) The chief line- 
man should..also have charge of the carbon-setters and 
arc-patrolmen. . ee : P 

Patrology (pitrp15dzi). [mod. f. Gr. marnp, 
natp- father + -Aoyia -1ocy. Cf, mod.L. patro- 
logia (16th.), ¥. patrologie (1878 in Dict. Acad.).] 
The study of the writings of the Fathers (of the 
Church), patristics ; a treatise on these writings. 

1600 Nortunrooke Poor Man's Gard. ne Ded. 3 May 
rather therefore be called Patrology, then ‘Ihcology. 1716 
M. Davirs Athen Brit, I. 49 To lay open..the least 
Deformity ..they contd discover or search out in the earliest 
Patrology, 1847 Bucu tr. ffagendach's dlist. Doct. 1. 7 
note, The distinction made by some writers, .. between 
Patristics and Patrology, appears to us..unfounded. : 

Hence Patrologic (pwtrolgdgik), -ical adjs., 
belonging to patrology (whence Patrologico-apo- 
stolical @., pertaining to the Apostolic Fathers) ; 
Patro‘logist, one versed in patrology. 

171s M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 12 The last mention’d 
genuiner kind of Patrologico-Apostolical Epistles. | 1716 
fbid, V1. 278 The Patrological Memoirs..of those earliest.. 
Post-Nicen Centuries. /éid. 111. 39 Printed .. by the erudite 
Protestant Patrologists. /#id. 4g Well read in all the 
Patrological Prints. 1890 IE. Jotnson Mise Christendom 
359 The Lasilian and Tenedictine patrologic mythology. 

Patron (pitran), s/. Forms: 3-6 patronn, 
4-7 patrono, 5 patorne, 3- patron. [ME. 
patrou, a. OF, pairun (1athe.), pazron (13th c.), 
= Pr. padron, padro, Cat. padré, Sp. patron 
( fadroi), Pg. patrono, It. padrone (f+ patrone), ad. 
L. patréu-us protector, defender, patron, deriv. of 
pater, paty-em father. 

L. patronns had the senses of protector and defender of 
his clients (viz. of individuals, of cities, ar provinces); also, 
the former master of a freedman or freedwoman; an advo- 
cate or defender before a court of justice, or, generally, of 
any person or cause. In med.L. and Romanie it acquired 
the senses of patron saint, patron or advowee (adzocatus) 
of a church, and that of lord or master, in many specific 
connexions $ also that of exemplar, pattern. Most of these 
senses are represented in Eng. patron, but the order in which 
they were taken into Eng. does not correspond to that of 
their appearance in Latin and Romanic, sense 4, ‘ patron of 
a church ', heing the earliest to be adopted. The order here 
followed is one of convenience; the chronological order may 
be seen from the quotations. The sense Pattern is now 
differentiated in spelling, and is treated as a distinct word.) 

I. Senses connected with ancient L. paéranius. 

1, One who stands to another or others in rela- 
tions analogous to those of a father; a lord or 
master; a protector; +a lord superior; +a founder 
of a religious order. 

33.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 6 Hit watz Ennias pe athel, & his 
highe kynde, Pat sipen depreced prouinces, & patrounes 
bicome Welneye of al pe wele in pe westiles. ¢ 1380 Wyctur 
IWks. (1880) 285 Also crist & his apostlis techen vs to lyue 
beter panne bes patrons of bes newe ordris, 1402 Jack 
Upland (Skeat) |, 33. €1430 Lyovc. J7in. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) rro  Syr', she sayd, ‘ye be ower lord, ower patron, 
and ower precedent’. xsgo Spenser F. Q. 1. xii. 6 Unto 
that doughtie Conquerour they came, And... Their Lorde 
and Patrone Joud did him proclame. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. x. 444 The Patrone of so great a Monarchy, 1652 
NeeonaM tr. Selden’s Alare Cl. 25 The Dominion for all 
that remaining to another Patron. 1737 Pork Hor, Epist. 
ini. x While you, great Patron of Mankind! sustain The 
balane’d World, and open all the Main. 1809 Bawnwen 
Domesday Bk. 415 In these wards there are 77 mansions 
belonging to sokemen who have their own lands in demesne, 
and who may choose a patron where they will. 1838 ‘Titat- 
WALL Greece V. 321 Sparta..could not easily bring herself 
to think of the son of Amyntas, as a patron, or a master. 

2. Rom. Antig., One who had manumitied his 
slave, and who retained legal claims, of a paternal 
nature, upon him as freedman. Also, b. A person 
of distinction who gave his protection and aid to 
a client (see CLrENT 1) in return for certain services. 


Ilence used allusively. 

1560 Daus tr. Sécidane's Comut, 72, I shoulde gyve an occa- 
sion unto Clientes to offende against their patrones, 1623-34 
Fretcner & Massincea Lover's Progr. v.i, It is the client's 
duty To wait upon his patron. 
sv. The principal right which 
being the legal heirs of their freed-men, if they died without 
lawful issue born after their enfranchisement, and intestate. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIN. 260/1 Patron and client were not 
permitted to sue st law, or give evidence against one another. 
Originally patricians only could he patrons. 1843 MAcauLay 
Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 78, 1 wait on Appius Claudius, 
I waited on his sire: Let him who works tbe client wrong 
heware the patron's ire { 

_ ©. Kom. Antig. A defender before a court of 
Justice; an advocate, a pleader; hence fg. In 
reference to ancient Greece, used to render mpo- 
ararys, as applied to a citizen under whose pro- 
tection a resident alien (yérorxos) placed himself, 
and who transacted legal business fer him and was 
responsible to the state for his conduct. 

31387 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) 1V. 219 Lulius Cesar, pat was 
his patroun and his vorie,..pleted for hym. 1485 Caxton 
St Wenefr. 14 He shold to them be a patrone in heuen, 
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1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage % vi. 25 Conscience as a 
Witnesse, Patron, or Judge within us, accuseth, excuseth, 
condemneth, or absolveth. 1667 Mitton #. Z. ut. 219 On 
mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appecrd. 1875 
Woorsuy dutred. internat. Law (1879) § 67 At Athens.. 
domiciled strangers—sselac?,—., needed a patron for the 
transaction of legal business. 

3. ‘One who countenances, supports, or protects’ 
(J.) 3 one who takes under his favour and protec- 
tion, or lends his intluential support to advance 
the interests of, some person, cause, institution, art, 
or undertaking ; sfec.in 17th and 18th c. the person 
who accepted the dedication of a book. (Always 
implying something of the superior relation of the 
wealthy or powerful Roman patron to his client.) 
Now a chict sense. 

3377 Lana, 7. Pe. VB. xm. 227 Ac kynde. is be pyes 
patroun and putteth it in hire ere, ¢1380 Wren Sed 
iks. IL. 254 Pe world is his patroun, and pe fadir of pryde 
also. 14. Pundade's Vis. (Wagner) 2159, | was sume tyme 
thy patroun fre, ‘To whom thou «tuldest buxsum be. 1300-20 
Dexear Poevrs tvili. 13 Off sic hic feistis of samuis in glori¢, 
-.Quhair lordis war patrones, oft 1 sang thame Caritas pro 
Dei amore, 1568 Guartox Chron. 11. 770 As though God 
and Saint Peter were the Pitrones of vograciuus liuyng. 
1605 Bacon ade. Learn. iii. § 9 Books (such as are worthy 
the name of buoks) ought to have ne patrons but truth and 
reason. 1735 Povk #77, Sat. 249 May some choice patron 
bless each grey-goose quill! 1749 Joussox Fan san. 
Hishes 169 There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 1847 ‘Fexxyson 
fv ine. Conc. €8 A great broad-shoulder'd genial English- 
man,..A patron of sume thirty charities. 1853 J. H. New- 
MAN dZ/st, S&. (1873) HL. t. iv. 213 Kings..at various periods 
have heen most effective patrons of art and science. 

Jig. €1760 SmotretTt Ode to Sleep 2 Soft Sleep..Sweet 
patron of the peaceful hour. E 

b. Asupporter, upholder, advocate, or champion 
of a theory or doctrine. Now rave. 

1573 G. Harvey Ledfer-64, (Camden) 10, ] was a great and 
contmual patron of paradoxis, 1668 Cutrrrren & Core 
harthal. Anat. u. vi. 103 Patrons and fivourers of the cire 
cular metion of the blood, as Harvey. rg0g Sraniuorn 
Paraphr. WU 424 Those very Epistles, where the main 
Strength of the Patrons for a naked and unfruitful Faith is 
supposed to lye. 1796 Lr. Watson Afol. Bitte 42 This 
fancy has had some patrons before you, ¥ 

e. One who countenances or supports a practice, 
a form of sport, an institution, or the like. Also 
(in tradesmen’s language), One who supports with 
his custom a commercial undertaking, a shop, 
store, Cte.3 a regular customer; one who uses or 
frequents any institution or place of resort. 

1605 Ti. Jonson olfone ut. i, (Volpone, disguised as a 
mountebank Doctor addressing the crowd gathered before 
him) Most noble gentlemen, and my worthy pations! 1891 
falkirk Merald 18 July 1/5 ‘The Proprictor. thanks his 
Patrons for the support hey have extended to him for the 
past rr years. .J/od. A great patron of the turf and the prize- 
ring. ‘Vhe patrons of the sublease: the gin-shop, etc. 

II. Senses arising in medizeval Latin. 

4. One who holds the right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice; the holder of the advow- 
son: so called from his original function of adyo- 
cate and defender: see ADVOCATE 2, ADVOWEE 2. 
(The carliest sense in Eng. use.) 

[22978 Rodls of Parit. 1. 5/1 Les cyres Wauter Ledet sunt 
verres patrons de ladite Eglise.] c1zoo Meket (Percy Soc.) 
570 And that he, other the patroun, furst the 3ift seve. 
€3325 Poem Yimes hdw. If 36 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 326 
Sone so a parsoun is ded and in eorthe i-don, hanne shal 
the patroun have siftes anon. 1393 Laxcr. 2. PZ C. vi. 78 
Popes and patrones poure gentil Bind refuseb, ataso Ant. 
de la Tour (1868) 42 The knight was lorde and patron of the 
chirche. 1583 Lanincron Conmnandm. ‘To Gentlem. Eng, 
(1sgo) xiv b, They should defend and tender the estate of 
the Churches whereof they bee patrons, 1616 R. C. Zrmes' 
Whistle w. 1357 Lawes danger to prevent, The patron with 
the parson will indent That he shall have the living. 1766 
BLacksTone Com LI. xviii. 276 The right of presentation 
to a church accrues to the ordinary hy neglect of the patron 
to present. 186s W. Bets Dict. Law Scotl. s. v. Patronage, 
Te would appear that patrons were originally merely the 
guardians of the temporal property of particular churches. 
1878 Stusns Const. fist. xix. 111.311 In 1253..he [Innocent 
1V) recognized in the fullest way the rights of patrons, and 
undertook to abstain from all usurped provisions. 

5. ‘A guardian saint’ (J.); the special tutelary 
saint of a person, place, country, craft, or institu- 
tion. (Now usually Patron saiid : see 120.) 

¢1380 Wyeitr Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 73 Neiber pei make 
Baptist ne Jesus Crist per patroun. x51 Guy.roror Pile 
(Camden) 11 Many relyques, as the hed and the arme of 
seynt Blase, which is there patron. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm 437 b, S. James the Patrone of Spain. 1646 Crasnaw 
Deo Nosiro (1652) 196 Ah, then, poor soul | what wilt thou 
say? And to what patron choose to pray? 27:8 Fyce-thinker 
No. 16 p4 Saint Nicholas is the great Patron of Mariners. 
3828 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. (1846) II. Yancredus 89 
[St. George] was the patron of England as early as the time 
of Richard I. He is also patron of Malta, of Genoa, of 
Valentia and Arragon. pr 

+b. A tutelary (pagan) divinity. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Anel §& Arc. 4 You fiers god of armes Mars 
the rede That.. Honured art as patron of that place. 1697 
Drvpen 2neid xu. 596 Then to the patron of his art he 
[the physician [apis] pray’d. 

tc. ellipt. for patron day (see 11): = 
sh. 12. Obs. 

18g0 J. Hearev fusula Sanct. cf Doctor. 82 A holy well 
wee a ‘patron’ was formerly held on the last Sunday of 
July. 
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III. Senses repr. modern Romanic uses. 
(=It. padrone, patrone, Sp. patron, padron, F. patron.) 
Cf. Paorone, Pataoon 2-3. 
6. The caplain or master of a galley, or of a 
coasting vessel in the Mediterranean; also, the 


steersman of a longboat. Now rare. 

{1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 232 hem pro vino 
..empto per manus Johannis Payn in galeia de Gilberto 
famulo patroni.] 14.. in Mést. Coll. Citizen London (Cam- 
den) 115 Certayne lordys faughtyn whithe carykys of, Gene, 
..and toke ilij of..them and hyr patronys. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Poge ix, Ther wasa carryk of Jene..of the whiche 
carrick the patrone hare in his sheld painted an oxe hede. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 464 Three of the greatest Caricks 
with their patrones, and Monsire Taques de Burhon their 
Admiral] were taken. 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 1066/3 ‘hese 

rticulars,..come from Naples, brought thither by the 
Patan ofa Felucca. 1727-41 Cuampens Cyeé. s.v., Patron 
..is a name given in the Mediterranean, to the person who 
commands the vessel and seamen ; sometimes to the person 
who steers it, 1820 Byron Afar. Fadi. ii. 294 How! did 
you say the patron of a galley? ; 

+b. Extended to the captain of an ancient ship. 

1490 Caxton Eacydos xxvit.95 Eneas.. called to hym all 
the patrons & all the maystres of the shipes. 1513 Douctas 
ineis v. iv. 5 That the patrone Gyas, amyd the finde,.. 
Callis on his steris man, hait Meneit by name. ; ; 

+7. A master or owner of slaves or captives (in 
the Leyant and Barbary states). Oés. 

1628 Dicay Hoy. edit. (1868) 19 [They] gaue me leaue to 
carrie away all the English captines that remained here 
(which were near 50), paying oncly the money they cost vnto 
their patrones. 1697 tr. C'fess D'Aunoy’s Trav, (1705) 227 
Heretofore ..a Patron might have killed his Slave as_he 
might have killed his Dog. 1719 De For Crusee 1. ii, My 
new patron or master had taken me home to his house. | 

I! 8. The host or landlord of an inn (in Spain): 
cf. PapRoxeE d. 

1878 Lavy Brassey I ‘oy. Suadeaut x. 170 [They] carried it 
to the inu, where I had to explain to the Jafron, in my best 
Spanish, that we wanted a carriage to go to the baths. 

IV. Applied to things. 

+9. The earlier form of the word PATTERN, q. Vv. 
for illustrations of this fortn. Os. (in this spelling). 

+10. A case for holding pistol-cartridges: sce 
quot. 1834. (1. patron, patronne.) Also, A car- 
tridge (Ger. fadroue). Obs. exe. [ftst. 

1683 Sir J. Fursea “alias Armata 173 All Horse-men 
dboules always have the charges of their Pistols ready iu 
Patrons, the Powder made up compactly in Paper, and the 
Ball tyed to it with a piece of Packthred.  Jéid. 176 He 
hath no more to do but to bite of a little of the Paper of his 
Patron. 1834 Peany Cred. IL. 373/2 The Patron was an 
upright semi-cylindrical box of steel, with a cover moving 
vn a hinge, filled with a block of wood with five perforations 
to hold as many pistol-cartridges. 1850 Fatanott Cost, Eng, 
(ed. 2) Gloss. 1862 Cat. Spee. Axt, S. Kens. No. 4731-2 Stee) 
patron for holding cartridges, with embossed figures in front. 
Sixteenth century. Leather patron, with steel mountings 
and cover, and ball bag attached. Seventeenth century. 

V. attrib, and Comb. 

LL. aéirib., as patvon business, worship; patron 
call (.S¢.), see quot.; patron day, the day of a 
patron saint, esp. in Ireland: sce PATTERN 56, 12; 
t patrontashe A/:/. [Du. patroontasch, Ger. patro- 
nentasche], a cartridge-case or ammunition-ponch. 

1825-80 Jamieson, */'atvon-cal/, the patronage ofachurch, 
the right of presentation. 1710 Luirrete Brief Red. (1857) 
VI. 599 In the act..is a clause against papists frequent- 
ing their saints wells on particular *patron days. 1841 5. C. 
Hatt /redand 3. 280 The patron-day .. attracts crowds of 
visitors, 1 Aets Parl. Scot. (1822) EX. 30/2 Money was 
given .. for buying baggenots and *patrontashes to ther 
Captaines of every Company. 1818 Beniuam Ca. Eng. 280 
Not only in the line of public service, but in every other 
line, even in the line of *Patron-worship, will exertions cease, 

12. In appositive construction or combination: 
often equivalent lo an adj. a. That is a patron. 

178: Cowper /fofe 414 Just made fifth chaplain of bis 
patron lord. > 

b. Tutelary, as patron deity, god, martyr, etc. 

1zoo Dryoen Pal. & Arc. 1. 561 The bloody colours of 

his patron god. 1726 Pore Odyss. xix. 468 Ilermes, his 
Patron-god, those gifts hestow'd, 1869 Lecky Lure. Mor, 
(1877) E. iii, 464 Almost every hamlet soon required a patron 
martyr and a local legend. 1895 Savce Egypt of Hebr. § 
Herodotos 122 its [Thebes] patron-deity was Amon, 

c. Patron saint: = sense 5. 

1717 Fenton Ef. T. Lambard Poems 213 By France the 
Genius of the Fight confest, For which our Patron-Saint 
adorns his Breast. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
T. 176 The festival of Justus, the patron saint, had attracted 
crowds to the village. ¢ransf 1866 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Afanners Wks (Bohn) I. go Sir Philip Sidney is one of the 
patron saints of England. 

Patron, v. rare. [cf mod.F. fatronner, 
med.L, and It. fatronare, {. L. patronus Patroy.] 
trans, To act as patron to, to champion or favour 
as a patron; Lo patronize, 

¢1624 Cuarman Batrachon xxii, This Dedication calls 
no greatness, then, ‘To patron this greatness-creating pen. 
1643 Ste ‘I. Browne Ketig, Med. u. § 3 Wiser Princes 
Patron the Arts. 1661 Gianvinn Van, Dogu:. 186, 1..am 
not likely to Patron them. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. u. xiv, 
Why am I to be patroned and patronessed as if the patrons 
and patronesses treated me? 

Patronage (pxtrénédg), 56. [a. F. patronage 
(14th ce. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. patronaggio, in 
med.L. fatréndticum, -adgium, {. L. patrédu-us 
Patron: see -sGE.] The office or action of a 
Patron: in various senses of the word. 
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1. Zec/. The right of presenting a qualified person 
to an ecclesiastical benefice; advowson. Originally, 
the protection and defence of the rights ofa church, 
which carried with it the right of presentation. 

1412 in Laing Charters (1899) 24 He..sal noth iniure na 
disese the place throuch na titil of patronage bot as it is 
granttit..in this indenture. 1513-14 Act 5 Hea. VIi1, c.11 
§ 2 The said Erle, (shal!) have and enjoye all and singler 
Advousons and Patronages of Churches. 1578-9 Aeg. 
Privy Counctt Scot. U1. 99 The patronnge of the said 
hischoprik of Glasgow. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) s.v., Lay 
Patronage ..is a right attach'd to the person either as 
founder, or heir of the founder; or as possessor of the 
see to which the patronage is annexed, and is either read 
or personal, 1782 Priestiry Corrupt. Chr. I. x. 246 
Patronage was introduced in the fourth century. 1876 FREE- 
man wWorw. Cong. V. xxiv. 501 In either case, patronage 
involved, what in later times has come to be its whole sub- 
stance, a right of nomination. 1883 Chamders’ Encych VU. 
328/2 By an act of parliament in 1874, patronage was 
Abslished lin the Church of Scotland]. 

2. Guardianship, tutelary care, as of a divinity 
orasaint. arch. or Obs, 

182 Sranyuvast nels 1. (Arb.) 49 And so to hee shielded 
yet ngayn with patronage anticque, 1609 Biste (Douny) 
Gen. x\viii. Conor. The ancient Fathers teach the patronage 
and Invocation of Angels. 1702 Appison Died, Medads ii. 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 205 Among the Roman Catholics every 
vessel is recommended to the patronage of some particular 
saint. 
pile, By whose peculinr power and patronage Aztlan was 
brews Mexitli, woman-born. 

3. The action of a patron in giving influential 
support, favour, encouragement, or countenance, 
{o a person, institution, work, art, etc. Originally 
implying the action of a superior. 

1553 T. Witson act. Ep. (1567) Ajh, I therfore commende 
to aan Lordeschyppes tuition and patronage this traictise 
of Rhethorique. 1867 Drant /forace Ded. xijb, Nor any 
thing doth add more estimation to true nobilitye, then 
patronage of leaming. 1752 Jounxson Radler No. 194 P 4 
My fears of losing the patronage of the family. 1813 Mar. 
Evcewortu /’aéron. xiv, Obtain for your girls what J call 
the patronage of fashion. 1839 KetcutLey /fist, Eng. HH. 
75 Henry's patronage of letters was highly commendahle, 
1860 C. Ksicut Pop. fist. ng. VI. vi. gt Thanks to the 
example of the ‘poor author’ who threw the tardy patronage 
of lord Chesterfield in his face. 1866 Gro. Extot J. //o/t i, 
Harold had gone with the Embassy to Constantinople, 
under the patronage of a high relative, his mother’s cousin. 

b. sfec. Protection, defence; protectorship. ? Ods. 

1590 Srensra /, QO, 11. viii. 26 Leave unto me thy knights 
last’ patronage [é.¢. of his dead body]. ¢1611 CuarmMan 
Hitad vit. 469 Lest, of a father's patronage, the bulwark 
of all Troy, Thon leav'st him a poor widow's charge. 1706 
Puiturs, /’atronage, Protection, Defence. 1844 ‘Trtrt- 
wat Greece VIIT. 369 Without having been able to effect 
anything.. for..the newly expelled Spartan exiles, who had 
likewise reckoned on his patronage. 

+c, Advocacy, countenance, support. Oéds. 

r610 A, Witiet /fexapla Dan.114 The multitude of those 
that erre, is no patronage for error. 1612 T. ‘Tavtor Comm. 
Tittus ji. rr "this place..rightly interpreted, yeeldeth no 
patronage to that denise of Vninersall election. 1674 OwEN 
Loly Spirit (1693) 10 He doth therein undertake our 
Patronage, as our Advocate. 

d. Countenance or favour shown with an air or 
assumption of supcriority ; patronizing. 

1829 CaRLVLE J/is¢c.(1857) 1.2979 A distinct patronage hoth 
of Providence and the Devil, 1870 Dickens £. Drood ii, 
With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly cocks 
his quaint hat as [ete.]. 1883 Jos, Quincy Jigures of Past 
61 Hf there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised among her simple neighbors, it 
was never regarded as more than a oatural emphasis of her 
undonbted claims to precedence. 

e. In commercial or colloquial use: The financial 
support given by customers in making use of any- 
thing established, opened, or offered for the use of 
the public, as a line of conveyances or steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, or the like. 

1804 Ann. Rev. I}. 1897/1 That the institution has all that 
claim to general patronage..we are disposed to deny. 1856 
Oumsten Slave States 76 The appearance of the other 
public-house indicated that it expected a less select patronage. 
Afod. ‘ Messrs, A. and B. have opened a new establishment 
for the supply of.., and hope for a share of public patronage’. 

4. The right or control of appointments to offices, 
privileges, etc., in the pnblic service. 

1769 Junius Lett, iii. 18 Is the command of the army, with 
alt the patronage annexed to it, nothing? 1792 Govv. 
Morris in Sparks Life § Writ, (1832) V1. 259. The ministers 

ess more patronage than any monarch since Louis the 

‘ourteenth. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Ree, Proc E, Ind. Ho 1316/1 
Why had they confined their inquiry to one individual 
charge of the aluse of patronage—that of the sale of writers 
appointments? 1886 N. Amer, Rev. CXLII. §77 The 
senators of each State divided their patronage to suit them- 
selves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election and bribing 
voters for the next. 

5. Arms of Patronage ( Her.) : see quots. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v.. Arms of Patronage, in 
heraldry, are those, a top whereof are some marks of sub- 
jection and dependance,,. The cardinals on the top of their 
arms hear those of the pope, who gave them the hat, to shew 
that they are his creatures, 1843 Crasp Sechnol Dict., 
Patronage, Arms of (Her), those arms which governors of 

rovinces, lords of manors, patrons of benefices, add to their 

‘amily arms to betoken their right and jurisdiction. 


6. aitrib. (chiefly in senses 1 and 4), as patronage 
reform, ctc.; Patronage Secretary (in Great 
Britain), the Secretary of the Treasury through 
whom the patronage of that department of the 
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government is administcred and appointments to 
departments under ils control made. 

1875 Le Fanu Wl, die xxix, ‘Uhat judicions rewarder 

of public virtue, and instructor of the conscience of the 
hustings, the patronage Secretary of the Treasury. 1881 
Daily Tel. 4 Mar. 2 Whether it was with the Sanction of 
the Government that certain draft Editorials .. have been 
forwarded to organs of the press by the noble lord the 
Patronage Secretary. 1897 Daily News 21 Oct. 8/7 Arch- 
bishop Benson..was..greatly disappointed at his failure to 
get his patronage reforms, as embodied in the Benefices Bill, 
through. 
+ Pa‘tronage, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.; perth. 
influenced by It. Ja/roneggiare to patronize.) trans. 
To give patronage to; to countenance, nphold, 
protect, defend; to PATRONIZE. 

1587 Greene Euphues' Censure Ep. Ded., For that the 
goddesse [Pallas] did most Meee uae and souldiers. 
1ggt Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, mm. i. 48 Yes, as an Out-law in a 
Castle keepes, And vseth it, to patronage his Theft. 1596 
Edward [f/, u. iii, To patronage the fatherless and poor. 
1598 R. Haypockr tr. Lonrazzo ‘To Rdr., To patronage them 
from the insolent incroaching of nien of no desert. 1669 
Struamy Alariner's Afag. Aaanij, That t may charge you 
to Patronage no more than you had. 

Hence ¢Pa‘tronaged f#/.a.;  Pa‘tronaging 
wbl.sh. and ppl.a. Obs. 

1597 J. Kixc On Yonas (1618) 124 That it should be rackt 
tothe pe cee of Temo’s cosenage. ?1650 Don Belliants 
254 The quict shore of your most gentle and patronaging 
favours. 1726 AYLIFFE Parergonr 411 The Patron ought..to 
have Honours done him in such patronag‘d Church, as the 
best seat therein and the like. fe 

Patronal (p‘trénil, pat-),@. [a. F. patronal 
(i611 in Cotgr.), ad. L. patrondl-is, f. patron-us 
Patron: sce -AL. For the pronunciation cf. Zer- 
sonal; but some say (patrounil) ; cf. Docrrinat.] 
Of or pertaining to a patron or patron saint; of 
the nature of a patron. 

r61r Cotcr., Patronad, patronalt; of, or belonging to, a 
Patron; done in remembrance, or solemnized in honour, of a 
Patron. 1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud, Ep, 12 Their Penates and 
Patronall gods. 1955 Jounson, Patronal, Protecting ; sup- 
porting; guarding; defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
1834 L. Ritcme Wand. dy Seine (1835) 229 Que might have 
thought..that it was the patronal fete of the town, 1868 
Sautu Smatler Dict. Gr. § Kom, Antig. (ed. ps v. Patronus, 
It was the duty of ee to support his freedman in 
ane of necessity, and if he did not, he lost his patronal 
rights. 

Patronate (pe'trénct, péit-). rare. [ad. L. 
patronat-us, £. patron-us PaTRON: see -ATE1] 
‘The position, right, or duty of a patron; the 
jurisdiction or possession of a patron. 

1694 FounTaisuate in M. P. Brown Suppé, Decis. Crt. 
Session (1826) EV. 143 ‘Khe Lords found the Bishop's pre- 
senting, as patron, made it a patronate, but not a patri- 
monial mensal kirk. 1865 M. Parrison £ss, (1889) 1. 75 
That was the idea which the master of Rosso and Cellim 
formed of his patronate of letters, 1880 Muianeap Ga/us 
563 Patronate was the relationship that existed between 
a freedman,..and his Jatrvonus. 

attrib, 1899 P. Lorimer Lechler's Wielif 1. 46 The 
Curia..enconrages all who have patronate rights to make 
pastoral appointments of a like kind. 

Pa-trondom. zonce-wd. [See -Dou.] The estate 
or order of patrons. 

1878 P, Loaner Lechler’s Wiclif 1. 36 To that end.. 
behoved to be subservient both priestdom and patrondom, 
hishopdom and popedom. = 

+ Patrone. Oés. Also patronne. fa. F. 
patronne (= galére patronne), fem. of Pare 
The galley which carried the lieutenant-genera 
(= vice-admiral) of a squadron of galleys, and 
was usually the second galley of the squadron (the 
first being the capztana or CaPrainzess, in the 
French squadron the réa/e). 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay’s Voy. 1. xx. 25, About 
the Poa | were brought intoo our Patrone..the Gouernour 
Vallier and the Spanish Argosin. /éfd. 1. xxii, 28 There 
died also two gallie slaves and foure in the patrone, /did. 
1, lil. 33 b, We began to way out the bisket..1n the Patronne 
there was scarce lefte for foure dayes. 

Patrone, obs. form of Patron, Patrooy. 

Patronee*. nonce-wd. [See -EE.] A recipient 
of patronage, a presentee to a benefice. 

¢€1807 Syo, Ssutn in Lady Holland Afew, (1855) 11.32 My 
request to him..was, if any patronee of his preferred the 
North to the South, that I might be allowed to gratify so 
singular a wish by exchanging with him, 

Patroness (pé"iranés, pe't-), sd. Also 5 -nyse, 
5-7 -nesse, -onnesse. fad. med.L. fatrdutssa, 
fem. of patronus (after basilissa: sce -ESS); cf. 
mod.F, patronnesse (1878 in Dict. Acad.), Du. 
patrones.) 

1, A female patron (in senses 1-3 of Patron) ; 
in modern usage, esf. one who promotes and takes 
a lead in social functions, as balls, bazaars, etc. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 386/2 Mage et Ty tas (P. 
patrona). 1509 Fisnea Fun, Serna C tess Richntond Wks. 
(1876) zor All the lerned men of Englonde to whome she was 
a veray patronesse, 1592 G, Harvey Pierce's Sufer. (in 
Archaica (1815) 11. 10), The excellent gentlewoman my 

atroness, or rather championess in this quarrel. 1625 Be. 
Nousecs App. Cesar 56 The Church of England no 
Patroness of Novell opinions. 1798 Frrriar Jdfustr. Sterne 
i. 12 Margaret Queen of Navarre..patronessof literary men. 
¢1820 Byron Charity Ball note, Lady Byron had been 
patroness of a ball. 1861 Wny1e Metvicte Afki Hard. 
xxiv. 192 After much discussion by stewards and lady 
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atronesses. 1875 Poste tr. Gaius 111. § 49 Patronesses.. 

ad only the same rights as patrons under the statute of 
the Twelve Tables, . 

2. A female patron saint. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1541) 57. b, Take her for thy 
chefe patroness & advocatryce. 1§5§ Enen Decades 73 ‘Vo 
take vnta hym the holy virgin. .to bee his patronesse. 1594 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2979/2 ‘What the Relicts of St. Genevieve, 
Patroness of this City [Paris], should be carried in.. Pro- 
cession. 1828 Scotr Chron. Canongate Ser. us. Introd., The 
venerable guardian of St. Bridget probably expected the 
interference of her patroness, ; . 

pb. A female tutelary deity; said also fy. of 
personified Deena ples, ete. 

¢xgz0 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 77°. Dame Venus. . Patronesse 
of pleasaunce, be namyd well she myght. 1542 Upat. 
Bras. Apoph. 342 b, Minerva was thought the patronesse 
of al witte. ¢1630 Mitton /assion v, Befriend me Night 
best Patroness of grief. 1784 Cowrer ash tv. 780 Hail, 
therefore, patroness of health and ease And contemplation,.. 
Hail, rural life ! 

3. A female holder of an advowson. 

1538 Cranmer Let. to Cromwell in Mise, Writ, (Parker 
Soc.) 31. 362 The bishop of London..gave the institution 
unto the said sir Heugh Payne, leaving the patroness in 
suit at the common law for the same. 1818 in ‘Topo; and 
in later Dicts. : 

+4. A woman who isa pattern or model to her 


sex: sce PATTERN. Obs. 

€1430 Lypc. Reas. & Sens. 6833 Which ys Merour and 
patronesse, To yive example of stedfastenesse To women 
throgh hir noble fame. 

5. Comb., as patroness saint = sense 2. 

1gox West. Gaz. 18 Sept. 2/1 The image of Ste. Anne, 
the patroness-saint of Brittany. 

Ilence Pa'troness v., to play the patroness 10; 
Pa‘troness-ship, the position or office of patroness, 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLL.8 The intrigues of Almack’s 
—the petty partisanship of patronessing. 1840 Mus. Gorn 
thid, LX. 51 ba London life, patronesship is a matter of 
election. 1846 — Eng. Char. (1852) 79 Her ladyship re- 
fused the patroness-ship last season. 1865 Patronessed 
{sce Patron v.}. 


Patronization (petrénaizéfon). [f. next: 
see -1ZAT10N.] The action or fact of patronizing. 

1794 Char.in Aan, Keg.295/1 He received his first patroni- 
zation under lord chief justice Singleton, 1892 [Jane Weve. 
Eighty Years 77 Pope was made a fashion through patroni- 
2ation. 

Patronize (pz‘trnaiz), v. [f. Patron sd, + 
“zB; ef. OF, patroniser (1456 in Godef.), med.L, 
patronizadre (1382 in Du Cange) to lead a galley 
as patron.]} 

1. trans. To act asa patron towards, to extend 
patronage to; to protect, support, favour, counte- 
hance, encourage: orig. as the act of one in n 
superior or influential position. 

1589 G. Harvey /’ferce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 166 
Lordes on both sides, that Patronise good causes. @ 16x60 
Parsons Leicester's Ghost (641) 4 Some others tooke mee far 
a zealous man, Because good Preachers 1 did patronize. 1621 
T. Wituamson tr. Geulart's lVise Vietllard Aijh, A good 
Booke in these dayes had need of a good man to Patronize it. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No, 469 22 He patronizes the Orphan 
and Widow, assists the Friendless, and guides the Ignorant, 
1801 Strutr Sorts §& Past. \utrod. 12 Nenry the Seventh 
patronized the gentlemen and officers of his court in the 
practice of military Exercises. 1859 Gro. Kiior A. Bedev, 
Tt will hardly do for me to patronise a Methodist preacher, 
even if she would consent to be patronized by an idle 
shepherd. 

absol, 174a Porr Dune. 1. t02 There mareh’‘d the bard and 
blockhead, side by side, Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz’d 
for pride, 1878 EK, Vares Wrecked in Port x. 98 Silly heads 
are apt to take airs at the mere idea of being ina position 
to patronise. R . 

+b. Said ofa patron saint or tutelary deity. Ods. 

1595 Spenser Efithal, 391 And thon, great luno! which.. 
The Jawes of wedlock still dost patronize. 1604 HaxuerR 
Chron. Jret, (1809) 117 At Gemblacum in Flanders, where 
the Church (say they) is patronized hy Saint Machutus, 
alias Maclovius. 1632 Litncow 7'raz.1. 28 Vnto this falsely 
patronized Chappell, they offer yearely many rich gifts. 

+e. To defend, support, stand by ; to advocate; 
to justify ; to countenanee. Obs. 

isos W. W. tr. Planutus’ Menechmus in Nichols Plays 
(1779) 333 Facing out bad causes for the oppressors, and 
patronizing some just actions for the wronged. 1613 Purcnas 
filgrimage 1. iv. 18 Christ patronizeth his Disciples, pluck. 
ing the eares of Corne. 1670 Marveut Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
Il. 327 Eleet such an High Steward..as may always be 
ready ..to.. patronize the ‘justice of your actions 1705 
Sraxnore Paraphr, III. 348 Nor..may we patronize our 
Sloth or our Sullenness, by a pretence of incapacity to do 
the publick Service, 1785 JerFerson Writ. (1859) I. 485 
Appointed hy theie country to patronize their rights. 

+d. Said of things. Oss. 

1633 T. AoaMs £.xf. 2 Peter i. 4 That which is patronized 
by_usualness, slips into the opinion of lawfulness. 1695 
J. Evwarns Perfect. Script. 40 St is so corruptly translated 
that it is made to patronize several of their superstitious 
follies, a@1730 Br, Bute Serm., xviii, Wks. 1827 1. 436 There 
is no action so foolishly done, but that the exainples of 
wise mea may be alleged to patronise the folly of it. 

+2. With zfon: To lay the responsibility for (a 
thing) #0 some one; to make or declare a person 
responsible for; 1o father for any one. Obs. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orgg. Lett. Ser.1. II. 246 For all the 
Kinges Royall bounty amongst them,. .they patronized upon 
the Queen debtes to the value of above £19000. 1633 I’. 
Apams £.zp. 2 Peteri.: Let this teach.. You of the laity, 
not to patronize your sins upon the example of others. 1643 
Howe. Twelve Treat, (1661) 205 That warre (which sonic 
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by A most monstrous impudence would patronize upon their 
Majesties). ; 

3. To assume the air of a patron towards; to 
treat with a manner or air of eondescending notice. 

1797 Mrs. Rapeurre /falian i, ‘The musical genius whom 
she patronised, 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Ltt. 10 Keeling 
much the same awkward condescending disposition to 
patronise these first crade attempts at poetry and lispings 
of the Muse. 1845 Disranir Syéil iu ii, Spruce. had a 
weakness for the aristocracy, who... patronized him with 
condescending dexterity. 1865 Dickens Mut. Frou. xiv, 
I don't want to be patronized, 

4. In commercial or colloquial use: To favour 
or support with one’s expenditure or custom; to 
frequent as a customer or visitor; to favour with 
one’s presence, resort to, frequent. 

1801 Mar. Encewortu Out of Dedt iii, ‘Positively, ma'am, 
you must patronize my spring hat', said the milliner. 1850 
RG, Cummine /funter’s Lye S. Aft (1902) 24/1 One side 
of it was .. patronized by several flocks of Egyptian wild 
geese. 1885 Dally Tel. 17 Sept. (Cassell), Chop-houses, 
patronized by the clerk and the apprentice. 

llence Pa'tronized ff/.a., Pattronizing edd. st.; 
also Pa‘tronizable a., capable of being patronized 
or treated patronizingly. 


1664 H. More Afyst, fai. Apol. 547 Rather the taking of 


it away then the Patrenizing of it. 1837 ArNoto Lef#, in 
Stanley Zi (1845) 11. 72 A..friend..made the same objec. 
tion to Victor Cousin's tone: ‘It was’, he said, ‘a patronizing 
of Christianity. 1884 ‘Basin’ Weartug ef the Green VW. 
xviii, 23 Norah's modest dress made her seem more patron- 
isable than ever. 1897 LD, Smeaton Saoliett v. 62. 

Patronizer (px'tronaizaz). [f. preevb. + -ERL] 
One who patronizes. 

1596 J. Trussett in Southwell 7. Death Ep. Ded., 1.. 
haue darde, ‘Io make you Patronizer of this warde. 1649 
Dating Lag. Jarpron inpr. (1653) To Husb. ete, Though 
some esteem it matter of vreatest moment, yet you will nut 
all be found patronizers hereof. 1709 SacneveREnt Sern. 
5 Nov. 20 The Author, and Patronizer of Lyes. 1844 Blachw. 
Afag. LVI. 574 His youthful protégés were glad te.. become 
patronizers in their turn. 

Pa‘tronizing, ff/a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That patronizes, esp. with an air of superiority; 
ostentationsly condescending or superior. 

1727 Battev vol. 51, Pafrontzing ..acting the Part of a 
Patron. 1827 Lytton /e/ham ii, No patronising condescen- 
sion to little people. 1828 Scotr A. J/. Lerth viii, Vhe 
knight .. received them with a mixture of courtesy and 
patronising condescension. 1875 Jowerr J*/afo (ed. 2) J. 
p. xviii, The patronizing style of Protagoras. 

llence Pa‘tronizingly adv., with the conde- 
scension or air of a patron. 

1837 Mrs. Cartyte ‘eft. 1. 64 ‘A man of sense’ (as 
Mrs, Buller. .said patronisingly of the Apostle Paul). 1883 
A. Dosson Fiedding vi. 165 The hitherto unfriendly Gentle- 
man's patronisingly styles lit] an fexcellent piece’. 

Pa‘tronless, ¢c. [f Patron sé. + -LEss.] 
Without a patron. 

1647 Futver Good Th, fn Worse T. Pref. (841) 74 f any 
wonder that this treatise comes patronless into the world. 
3710 SuaFress. Adz. to Author ui, The Arts and Sciences 
must not be left Patron-less. 1867 J. Macparnanr Alem, 
Y. Archer iv. 71 He was penniless and patronless. 

Patronly (pétranli), 2. (£ as pree. + -ny 1] 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a patron. 

31832 Lxantiner 433/2 The ermine is surely not more liable 
to patronly impression than the cpauletie! 1879 A. REED 
Alice Bridge 193 He protected little boys from bullies with 
patronly kindness. 

Patronomato‘logy. zare—°. [f. Gr. rarnp, 
narp- father + dvopa(r-) name + -Aoya -1L0GY. ] 
The study of the origin of personal naines. 

ol in Wenster¢ and in later Dicts. 

+Patronowr. Sc. Obs. rare. [Answers to an 
OF. type *patroneor, -eur, f. patroner, 1. patronare: 
see PATRON v.] = Darron sd. 5. 

(a 378 Se. Leg. Saints x\, (Ninian) 934 Sa hyrd al galouya 
hym honoure, fy to ame is sie patronoure. 

Patronship (ptronfip). [& Parron sé, + 
-sutv.] The office of a patron (in various senses 
of the word); ‘fF patronage. 

1s49 Latimer sth Serv. hes, Edw. VJ (Arb.) 148 Patrons 
be charged .. not to scke a luere and a gaine by his patron- 
ship. 1561 T. Norton Caloin's Just. ut. xx. (1634) 431 For 
whereas the Seripture is full of many formes of praier, there 
is no example found of this patroneship Jof saints}. 1688 
Emperor's Ausw, to Fr. King’s Manifesto 12 His Imperial 
Office, and the Patronship of all Churches, thereunto annexed, 
1875 MurrivaLe Gen. Jrst. Nowe ii. (1877) 13 The patriciate 
and patenship belonged more or Jess to all the nations 
which surrounded Rome. | , 

Patronym (pe'trénim). rare. [f. Gr. tazpa- 
vupos named from the father, f. aarjp, marp- 
father + dvoya, Doric ovepa name: cf. tarpovupia 
a patronymic.) = next, B. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 506 Not over-enamonred of 
my monosyllabic patronyme, on 

Patronymic (pztronimik), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. patrénymic-us, 2. Gr. narpwuvupix-ds derived 
from or like a father’s name, f. warpwrup-os: see 
prec. and -Jo. Cf. F. patronymigue (Cotgr. 1611), 
It. patronimico (Florio 1598).} 

A. adj. Of a personal or family name: Derived 
from the name of a father or ancestor, esp. hy 
addition of a suffix or prefix indicating descent. 
Also said of such a suffix or prefix. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. xi. 59 Abraham..was called 
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an Hebrew; by which Patronymic name, he and his Pos- 
teritie were distinguished. 1880 Karte Phtlol. Lng. Tongue 
(ed. 3) § 318 Jt is sometimes patronymic, that is to say, it 
was the name of a family from a common ancestor. 1894 
O. F. Emerson Jéist. Eng. Lang. ix. 157 The English 
patronymic suffix corresponding to the Danish -sov is -/ng, 

sb. A patronymic name; 2 name derived 
from that of a father or anecstor; a family name. 

1612 SeLpEN Jiélustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, viii. 132 To 
some of these, other Patronymiques are giuen. @ 1637 B. 
Jonson fing. Gram. iti, When the proper name is used 
to note one's parentage; which kind of nouns the gram- 
marians call patronymics. 1658 Pains, Patrouyusicks, 
those names which men derive from their fathers or 
anecestours with some little addition, as cleneades from 
Aeneas. 1832 Scorr Lob Rey Introd, Their original patro- 
nymic is MacAlpine. 1870 Frresan Mor. Cong. 1. App. 
563 Glestingabyrig, a genuine patronymic, has been cor- 
rupted into Glastonbury. 

So Patrony'mical ¢. = prec. A; hence Patro- 
ny'migally azv., by, or in relation to, a patro- 
nymic. 

1656 Liount Glossogy., Palronymiical. 1751 MACFARLANE 
Genealog. Collect, (1900) 11. 306 He Assumed. .the Designa- 
tion of Dominus De Strowan, And Patronimicallie in the 
Trish way, Robertus filias Duncani Dominus de Strowan, 
1759 Rourrison fist. Scot. t. Wks. 1813 1. 21 Distinguished 
by some common appellation, either patronymical or local. 
1856 rnson Ang. Jratts, Nace Wks. (Bohn) HL. 25 Every 
one of whom is named, and personally and pationymically 
described. 

Patroon (piatr#n). Also 7-8 pateroon, (8-9 
-tt-,-rr-), 8 patrone. [A variant form of fJafron, 
chiefly in some furcign applications of the word. 
Jn senses 1-3, ad. Vf. patron, Sp. Aalrow, cte.3 in 
sense 4, a. Du. fAafroon (patré'n), as used in the 
former Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. In the 
former ease, of phonetic origin, -oo7 heing an 
Eng. imitation of the Fr. or Komanic sound, as in 
baboon, dragoon, harpoon, maroon, saloon; in the 
later case a retention of the Du, spelling with the 
Eng. pronunciation of 00.) 

+i. = Tatron sé. 3. Cds. 

1662 J. Witson Cheats iv. i, And do yon now forget your 
Vatroon, sirrah? Do you forget your Patroon? 1697 C'tess 
iM Anunoy's Trav. (1706) 28, 1 could never have imagin'd 
that_you could have been Patroon of so foul a cause. 

+2. Aiaster (esp. of aslave); = Parnon 5. Ods. 

1677 W. Hunsann Narrative (1865) 1.105 le was forced 
to travel with his Pateroon four or five Miles overland to 
Damaniscottee, where he was compelled to row, or paddle 
in a Canoo about fifty five Miles farther to Penobscot. 1704 

Pitts Ace. Mohammietans i. (1738) 10 In this Town 1 
ived many Vears with my second Patroon. | 

3, The captain, master, or officer in charge of 
a ship, barge, or boat; the coxswain of a long- 
boat; = Patron 6. Now ave. 

1743 Burkecey & Cummins Moy, S. Seas rrr Mr, C—1 
the Patroon prevail’d on ‘em to return to Captain C—p. 
fbid, 166, 19769 Faiconer Dict. Marine (1789), Maitre de 
chaloupe, the coxswain, or patroon of the long-boat. 1775 
Romans /Vorida 186 The vessel draws one third, the patroon 
or master, two shares of the remaining two thirds. 1893 
Scevenson Catriona xxii, 261 Both our master and the 
patroon of the boat scrupled at the risk. 

4. In U.S. A possessor of a landed estate and 
ceriain manorial privileges, granted under the old 
Duteh governments of New York and New Jersey. 


to members of the (Dutch) West India Company, 

The New Netherlands Co., in 1629, issued a charter pro- 
viding that whoever brought 50 permanent settlers should 
be invested with an estate of 16 miles fromage on the Hudson, 
extending back indefinitely. ‘Vhe patroons held manorial 
courts. ‘heir privileges were finally abolished ahout 1850. 

1758 L. Lyon in Alt, Frads, (1855) 13 Marched into the 
Paterroon Lands to Landlord Lovejoys. 1776 C. Carrote 
Frné, (1845) 42 Vast tracts of land_on each side of Hudson's 
river are held by the proprietaries, or, as they are here 
styled, the Patrones of manors. 1790 R. Tver Contrast t. 
i. (1887) 5 To see the world and rub off a little of the 
patroon rust. 1797 JEFFERson Wit. (1859) FV, 186 What 
with the Enlist influence..and the Patroon influence.. 
little is to be hoped. 1826 J. F. Cooprr Mohicans (1829) 5. 
xiii, 183 Tracts of country wider than that which belongs to 
the Albany Patteroon. 1839 Marrvat Diary Avter. Ser. 1. 
1. 113. Mr. Van Ransalaer still retains the old title of 
Patroon. 1870 Burritt Law Dict, Manor, in American 
Law..is a tract held of a proprietor hy a fee-farm rent in 
money or in kind, and descending to oldest son, who in 
New York is called a patroon, 1883 J. Fiske in //arfper's 
Mag. g2t/s The patroons brought many colonists with them, 

Hence Patroo‘ness, ‘a woman with the rights or 
privileges of a patroon; a female patroon’ (/2nk’s 
Stand, Dict, 1895). So Patroonry, the system 
of patroons; Patroo-nship, the position, or estate, 


of a patroon. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. uu. ix, Magnificent dreams of 
foreign conquest and great patroonships in the wilderness. 
Fbid, si. v, The patroon Killian Van Rensellaer, who had 
come out from Ifolland to found a colony or patroonship. 
1858 N. Fork Tribune 30 Jan. 5/3 Another Blow at 
Patroonry.—The land-holders of Rensselaer county..had 
ameeting at West Sandlake on the 27th. 1884 AZag. Amer, 
Hist. (N.Y.) Jan. 1x His estate would be constituted a 
manor, or in Dutch parlanee a patroonship, with privileges 
similar to those of a baron in England. 

+Patroo:na. Ofs. [ad. Sp. or obs. It. patrona, 
fem, of patron, patrone, with Eng. oa for Romanie 6: 
ef. prec.] A mistress of slaves, in the Levant. 


1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans 47 By the solicitations 
of the Patroonas, or Mistresses themselves, f/d. ix. (1738) 


PATRUEL. 


217, I was in hopes that my Patroona.., would now have 
given me my Freedom. | a 

Patrosinate, -sinie, Patrouille, -roul, Pa- 
troun, obs. ff. Parrocin-, Paton, PATRON. 

+Patruel. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. patruélis 
a father’s brother’s (or sister’s) child, a cousin- 
german, f. fatru-ns father’s brother, paternal 
uncle; cf. med.L. fatruolus brother’s son, nephew 
(Dn Cange).] 

1623 Cocxeram, Patruels, Brothers Children. 

Patruity (patr#iti). rare. [f. L. patru-us 
father’s brother, patemal uncle, f. paty-en father.] 
The position or relationship of an uncle. 

1844 J.T. Hewrert Parsons & W. xxxvi, Visible signs 
of paternity, or patruity. 

atryarch, -ark, obs, forms of Patrrarcil. 

+ Patt, sh. (@.) Chess. Obs, [= Du, and Ger. 
patt, V’, pat (in Jen des eschets de Greco, 1669), all 
in same sense, ad. It. fa//o ‘covenant, agrecment, 
Pacr’; hence, in Chess, ‘a draw by consent’, and, 
by extension, ‘a drawn gainc’ generally. 

So used already in 1511 in Chachi's MS. collection of 
Chess Problems (MS., Casanetense Lih., Rome, 791, If 28 a) 
‘li andati ad fronte et sera pacta’. cs ae wee in F., Ger, 
Du., and Eng. to denote a particular kind of draw.] : 

The position of stalc-mate, b. as adj. In this 
position. 

I Bertin Chess 67 Situation of the Game named Patt. 
féud. 68 And the white loses the game, the black king being 
Patt. /éid. 71 And if the white queen takes the black 
queen, it loses the game by the Pate. [90g H. J. R. 
Muraay in Zed, In England from 1612 to €1750, and in 
out-of-the-way places till ¢1805, the player who put his 
opponent into ‘patt’ lost the game. Why, no one knows: 
but as the same rule held in certain continental varieties of 
chess which appear to have a ‘Tatar rather than an Arabic 
origin, I suspect it was an innovation brougbt from Russia 
by some Ehzabethan traveller, ‘The rule, so far as book 
evidence goes, was never followed in France or Southern 
Europe, where ‘patt' was always =a draw.) 

Pattable (petib’l), a. rave. [f. Pat uv. + 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be patted. 

1892 Spare Moments 2 Jan. 7/3 It was a plump, pretty 
and pattable hand. 

Pattacoon(‘e, obs. forms of PaTacooy. 

|| Pattamar, patamar (pe‘taman. LZ. Zid. 
Also 7 patte-, 8-9 patti-, pattymar, -maur, 9 
petamare. [a. Pg. palamar, a. Konkani pdtamar 
courier, Adlamdri, Malayal. pattamari, Marathi 
patéemirt, Gujarati phatémdri dispatch-boat, f. 
Marathi fasfa tidings + -mdart, in Marathi, carrier.) 

+1. An express foot-messenger, a courier. Obs, 

1598 W. Puteetre Linschoten 73/2 Vhere are others that 
are called Patamares, which serue onlie for Messengers or 
Posts, to carie lettcrs from place to place by land. 1698 
Fever Ace, £. /adia & P. 111 The Pauamars, the only 
Foot-posts of this Country, who Run so many Courses 
every Morning. 1757 J. H. Grose Loy, FE. dud. x. 192 

Betwixt Surat and Hombay there is a constant intercourse 
preserved ., by Pattamars, or foot-messengers, over land. 
1782 Char, in Ann, Keg. 50/1 This mendicant order of 
religious often supply our patty-manrs with provisions on 
their journeys. 

2. An Indian advice-boat or dispatch-boat ; sfc. 
a lateen-rigged sailing-vessel, with one, two, or 
three masts, used on the west coast of India. 

1704 Collect. Voy, (Churchill) U1. 740/2 Palamars are 
Indian Advice-boats cover'd all over for the Carriage of 
Letters, 1800 Writtnctron Sufi. ee (1858) Il. 341, 
I take the opportunity of the dispatch of a Pattamar boat 
from hence, 1845 S1ocqueter Hanabh, Brit. India (1854) 
rox To engage a pattamar, or large sea-going boat. 1859 
Tennent Cey/on 11.103 Among the vessels at anchor lie the 
dows of the Arab, the petamares of Malabar, the dhoneys 
of Coromandel. 

Pattane, Pattararo, obs. ff. PaTTEN, PEDRERO. 

| Patte (pat, pet). Also 8 pat. [F. patce 
paw, familiarly hand, also as in sense 2.) 

+1. A paw; Azenorously, a hand, Ods. rare. 


1797 Wo.cott (P. Pindar) Ode to Livery of London 11 
Redien his honest earnings lay his pats [J#’&s. 181a, pattes}, 


2. Ashort band or strap of cloth or stuff, attached 
by one end, and buttoning at the other, used to 
‘ button ’ a coat, etc., whose edges do not overlap; 
also a similar band or strap attached at both ends 
for holding a belt or sash in place; or sewn on as 
a decoration or trimming of a dress. 

1835 Court Mag. V1. p. syns Tiere are some also closed, 
and these latter are trimmed with faites of a very novel 
kind, 1869 Lates? News 5 Sept. 7 Two long pattes, rounded 
and trimmed with Ince, fall on each side, 

Pattée, patée (pate, pxti),a. “er. Forms: 
5-7 paty, 5-8 patee, 7-9 patée, 8 pattee, 9 
pattée, paté. [a. F. pati, patide ‘pawed’, in croix 
patide ‘a cross of which the extremities are widened 
in form of an open paw’ (Littré). 

But in BA St. Albans, cros patee or paty is taken as repr. 
Li crix patens ‘cros patent’: see Parent. And in ed, 1612 
of Leigh’s Armorte, crois Jatee is substituted for the cross 
fatonce of edd. 1562-97.] 

Applied to a cross the arms of which are nearly 
triangular, being very narrow where they meet and 
widening out towards the extremities, so that the 
whole composes nearly a square. 

Pattée-fitchée: applied to a cross having three arms as 
above, but the lowest sharpened to a point (see Fircné), 


| 
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1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Cijb, Crucem argentatam 
patentem..vng cros patee dargent. Anglice sic. He berith 
Sable a cros paty of Siluer. /d/d., This cros patent is made 
dyuerse in the foote of the same as hit apperith here. And 
then hit is calde a cros patee fixible. e¢1s00 Se. Poem 
Herald? in Q. Eliz. Acad. 99, xv maner of crocis armis 
bere:..the ij, paty in feir...x fovrmie. 157a BosseweLt 
Armorie 120 The fielde is Gules, a Cheuron betweene three 
crosses pattie [Jrinted partie] dargent. 1616 Miputeton 
Civitatis Amor Wks. (Bullen) VII. 285 The pectoral of black 
leather, with a cross paty of silver thereon. 1766 Porxy 
Heraldry (1787) Dict., Patee, or Pattee,..This is said of 
a cross which is small in the center, and so goes on widening 
tothe end. 1868 Cussans Her. iv. 59 The Maltese Cross.. 
differs from the Cross Paté in having the extreinities of each 
of its limbs indented or notched. 18g: ‘Pin’ Penny 
Postage Jubilee 74 The next issue [of penny stamps] was in 
1864, .. Instead of the upper angles having crosses pattée, 
letters were inserted, 


Pattel, variant of Pare? 

Patten (px't'n), sd. Forms: 4 patayn, 4-7 
-en, § -eyne, 5-6 -yn, -an, 6 -in, -ent, 6-9 -ine, 
9 Se. paton, 6- patten (also 6 pattyn, 6-8 -in, 7 
-ent,-ane). [ME.a. F. paiiz (13th. in Littré), in 
incd.L. pafinus (14th. in Da Cange), It. pattino 
‘wooden pattin or choppin’ (Florio 1611); origin 
uncertain; perh, a derivative of pat‘e paw.] 

1. A name applied at different periods to various 
kinds of foot-gear, eithcr to such as the feet were 
slipped into without fastening, to wooden shoes or 
clogs, or to the thick-soled shoes, ‘chopins’, or 
‘corks’, formerly worn by women to heighten their 
stature. Still sometimes applicd to the thick-soled 
or wooden shoes of the Chinese or other foreign 
peoples ; but now, ia Great Britain and America, 
only in sense b. 

1390 in Fabric Rolls Vork Minster (Surtees) 243 Omnes 
ministri Ecclesia:..utuntur in Ecclesia ct in processione 
eal et clogges contra honestatem Ecclesia. 1397 in 

ogers Algric. §& f’rices 11. 5735/4, 2 pr: patayns w /4. 
1440 Promp. Parv, 3835/2 Pateyne, fote vp berynge 
(pateyne of tymbyre, K. or yron, 10 walke with, p.), calopo 
dium, lia cease 1473 Acc. Lit, High Treas. Scot.1.29To 
Caldwele of hire chalmire, to pay for patynis and corkis.. 
7 s. 1480 Wardr, Ace. Edw, 1V (1830) 119, ij pair patyns 
of leder, price the pair xijd@. 1522 More De Quast. Noviss. 
Wks. 94/1 Wretches yt scant can crepe for age..walk pit pat 
vpon a paire of patens, 1530 larscr. 252/2 Paten for a 
fote, gafoche. ¢1530 Crt. Love 1087 See, so she goth on 
patens faire and fete. 15953 Brecon Aedigues of Rome (1563) 
69 b, Some go on treen shoes or Pattyns. 1565-73 Coorrr 
Thesaurus sv. Crepida, Patents or shooes hauing little 
or no vpper leather, but a latchet. 1585 TI. Wasnixctox 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy. ut. vii. 37 b, ‘Their hosen and pattins fof 
Sciote Jadies] are of colour white. 1611 Cotcr., Ga/oche, 
n woodden Shooe, or Patten, made all of a peece, without 
any latchet, or ty of leather, and worne by the poore clowne 
in Winter. 1623 tr. Favine’s Theat. (lon. 1. xiii. 224 The 
Romane Ladies doe yet weare their bigh Patines and 
Pantofles. 1654 tr. .Wartini's Cong. China 35 They [Chinese 
ladies) seldom were Shoes.. ; but they ofien use fair Pattins, 
which they make three Fingers high, 1698 J. Crete 
Muscovy 80 A Kind of Shooes or Pattins, made of Bark of 
Trees. 1996 Morse Amer. Geog. Uf, 621 Without doors 
ey use a kind of wooden patten, neatly ornamented with 
shells, 1892 G. W. Curtis Howadjt in Syria in iv. 308 
(Funk) They all walk upon pattens four or five inches high, 
of ebony inlaid with pearl. 

b. sfec. A kind of overshoe or sandal wom to 
taisc the ordinary shoes ont of mud or wet; con- 
sisting, since 15th c., of a wooden sole secured to 
the foot by a leather loop passing over the instep, 
and inounted on an iron oval ring, or similar 
device, by which the wearer is raised an inch or 
two from the ground. 

1575 G. Harvey Letfer-bk, (Camden) 153 He was fajnt to 
cum on pattins, bycanse of y* great wett. 1894 Greexe & 
Lovce Looking Glasse G.'s Wks. (Rtldg.) 133 A womans 
eyes are like a pur of pattens, fit to save shoe-leather in 
summer, and to keep away the cold in winter. 1651 CLevE- 
LAND Poents 55 When night-wandring Witches put on their 
pattins. 1639-60 Peryvs Diary 24 Jan. My wife..in the 
way heing exceedingly troubled with a pair of new pattens, 
and I vexed to go so slow. 1688 R. Horme Armoury i. 
14/2 Pattanes are [rons to be tied under shooes, to keep out 
of the Dirt. 1914 Gay 7rivia 1. 212 Good housewives,. 
Safe thro’ the Wet on clinking Pattens tread. @ 1839 Praro 
Poems (1864) I. 84 She tramps it in her pattens. 1894 Hace 
Caine Manxman tu, v. 137 She heard the clatter of pattens 
in the room below. : 

ec. To run on pattens (said fg. of the tongue): 
to make a great clatter, 

21653 Upate Royster D,1. iii. (Arb) 20 Vet your tongue 
can renne on patins as well as mine. 1553 T. Wirson Ries, 
118 Some talkes as thoughe their tongue went of patyns, 
1575 Gann, Gurton tiv. in Hazl, Dodsley M1. 209 The 
tongue it went on patins, by him that Judas sold! 16.. 
Taming of Shrew, But still her tongue on pattens ran, 

2. A round plate of wood fastened under the 
hoof of a horse to prevent it from sinking in 


boggy ground. Cf. patten-shoe. 

1815 Dickson Agric. Laucash. 183 Worse-Pattens .. are 
used for the hind feet of horses in first breaking up and 
cultivating the more soft moss lands in this country. 1834 
Brit, Husb. ¥. 165 Pattens are not necessary for the fore 
feet of horses, but are often required for the hind feet, more 
ay te when the moss is first ploughed, 

. Applied to snow-shoes, used by northern races 
in winter. [So F. patz7.] 

1555 Even Decades 298 In the wynter they [of Permia] 
iorney in Artach as they doo in many places of Russia. 
Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 


PATTER. 


syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 

fiete with Jatchettes. 1875 Wonders Phys. World wu. iii. 

a Furnished with wooden pattens such as the Lapps use, 
. A skate. (local or alien.) [= F. atin.) 

1617 Moryson /érn. 111. 94 They [waters frozen over] will 
beare some hundreths of young men and women, sliding 
vpon them with pattins, according to their custome. 1726 
Leon A dbert?’s Archit, 1. 12/2 A sort of wooden pattens 
with a very fine thin bottom of steel, in which .. they slip 
over the ice with so much swiftness. 1754-5 tr. Megotia- 
tions Comte @Avaux W1. 132 With iron pattins on her 
feet. 1887 Fenn Dick o' the Fenns (1888) 17 We shall get 
no ice for our pattens. 1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Yack 2. 
1. xii. 184 Skates are termed padines in the Fens. 

&. In various architectural uses = Base or foot: 
the base of a column; the sole for the foundation 


of a wall; a bottom plate or sill, [So F. patzz.] 

(2449 in Blore Mosunt Rem, xxiii, (1826) 17 (Contract 
Montont. R. ee wer Reredoses of timber, with patands 
of tinber, and a crest of fine entail.] 1643 Boston Rec. (1877) 
Il. 74 To give notice to nJ] men that have set up pattens, 
and shores against their fences in the common streets to the 
annoyance of the wayes. 1706 Puitiips, Patten or Patiin, 
.-also that part of a Pillar, on which the Base is set. [1845 
Parker Gloss. Archtt., Paland, the bottom plate or sill of a 
partition or screen. (See quot. 1449.)] F 

6. attrih.and Comé., as patien-nail, -ring, -sandal, 
-string; t+patten-shoe, a shoe designed for a lame 
horse : see quot. 1819. Also PATTEN-MAKER. 

1545 Kates of Customs ciij, “Patten nayles the some iis. 
1681 Lond. Gas. No, 1638/4 Stolen. .,a dark Brown Nag,.. 
marked on the near Shoulder with a *Paten-Ring. 1725 
Jbid. No. 6388/7 Samuel Gower, late of Birmingham, 
Pattin-Ring-maker, 1763 Brit, Afag. 1V. $47 Of patten- 
rings ] mark the track along. 1639 T. DE Grex Compl. 
dorsem, 306 Putting a *patten-shove upon the contrary 
foot. 1754 Bartret Farriery 224 The..setting on a patien 
shoe, to bring the lame shoulder on a stretch, is a most 
peer Hos practice, 1819 Pantologia, Patten-shoe,..a 

orse-shoe so called, under which is soldered a sort of balf- 
ball of iron, hollow within..a patten-shoe being only 
necessary in old lamenesses, where the muscles have been 
a long while contracted, 1849 C. Bronte Shiréey 11. iii. 89 
Hardly worthy to tie her *patten-strings. 

Patten (pe't’n),v. [f. prec.sb. CLF. fatiner 
to skate (1732 in Llatz.-Darm.),] 

1. intr. To walk or go about on pattens, 

1832 Dickens Bleak é/o. xxvii, These household cares in- 
volve much pattening and counter-pattening in the back yard. 

2. To skate. local.) 

18s0 Kincstey Ads. Locke xii, He..questioned me about 
the way ‘Lunnon folks‘ lived, and whether they got any 
shooting or ‘pattening '—whereby I found he meant skating. 

Patten, obs. f. PATEN, PATENT, PATTEDN. 

Pattened (pe't’nd), a. [f. Parren s6.+-ED2.J 
Wearing pattens. 

1798 Jane Austen Northanger Abbey xxiii, Wherever 
they went some pattened girl stopped to courtesy. 1823 in 
Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 295 By sloven footboy, paces 
slow, With patten'd feet and hooded brow. 1889A. Mary F. 
Ronnson Middle Ages, Ladies Milan 313 The long train 
of brocade..so carefully arranged not to encumber nor bide 
those little pattened feet, that were so fain of dancing and 
seem so ready to awake and dance again. 

Pa'ttener. [In sense 1,0. AF. fatiner, OF. 
patinier (1416 in Godef.), f. pati Patten: see 
-En4, In sense 2, f. PATTEN v. + -ER1J 

+1. A patten-maker. Ods. 

1466-7 Slann, & lfouseh, Exp.(Roxb.) 390 My mastyr paid 
to the patyner fore patyns, xv. d. 1664 ie Holines Ponte- 
JSract Bk. Entries (1882) 372 Ordinances .. for the good 
governance..of the..cowpers, patenners, turners, sawers, 

2. A skater. (/ocad.) 

1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Yack Z.1, xit 185 They passed 
many ‘ patiners', men and boys. 

Pa‘tten-ma:ker. A maker of pattens: now 
esp. as the name of one of the London City Com- 
panies. 

(1406 Close Roll 7 Hex, IV (dorso), Johannes Child, paty- 
maker.) 1416 [see Croc sd. 6]. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
567/2 The Crafte of Patynmakers of the Cite of London. 
1ss2 Hecoer, Patten maker, solearius. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 111. xxxi. 235 The cutting knife, used 
by ee and pattenmakers, to cut..the woods they use. 
a@1843 Hoop 7'«rtéesi, Two London Aldermen, no matter 
which, Cordwainer, Girdler, Pattcn-maker, Skinner. 

Pattent, Pattentie, Patte-pan, obs. ff. 
PaTENT, PaTTEN, PATENTEE, PATTYPAN, 

Patter (px'taz), 54.1 [f. PaTTER v1, sense 3.] 

1, The cant or secret language of thieves or 
beggars, ‘ pedlars’ French’; the peculiar lingo of 
any profession or class; any language not generally 


understood. . 

1758 You, iVild's Adv. to Successor (Hotten’s See Dict.), 
The master who teaches them [young thieves] should be .. 
well versed in the cant language commonly called the slang 
patter, 178. Parker Life's Painter 136 Gammon and Patter 
1s the Ianguage of cant. 1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. Tongue,’ 
Gamon and Patter, common-place talk of any profession 5 
as the gamon and patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, ete. 1875 
Wavrk Metvitce Aazerfedto x. (1876) 110 ‘ That's my name 
in your patter’, said the gipsy, 1884 May Crommetin 
Brown. Eyes vi. 57 1t was so delightful to walk demurely.. 
and talk a patter not understood of the other children. 

b. The slang or cant name for the oratory of a 
Cheap Jack in disposing of his wares, a mounte- 
bank, conjurer, or the like; also, for talk, ‘jaw’, 
‘speechifying’ of any kind. 

179. Parker Life's Painter 163 Gammon and Patter, Jaw 
talk, etc. 1800 Sporting Mag. XVI. 26 [He] was obligated 
to tip them a little patter. 181a J. H. Vaux #lash Dict, 


PATTER. 


Patter'd, tried in a court of justice; a man who has under- 
gone this ordeal, is said to have stood the patter. 1851 
Mavuew Lond, Labour I. 222, 1 heard, also, ..of boys having 
of late ‘taken to the running patter’ when anything attrac- 
tive was before the public. 1873 Besant & Rice Little 
Gird 1, xiii, 139 ‘He ain't no good, that teacher ’, said the 
boy. ‘You go on with your patter, We're a listenin’ to 
you', 1880 J. A. Futrer-Maittanp in Grove Dict, Afus. 
i 673/2 ‘ Patter’ is the. .stang name for the kind of gabbling 
aotech with which a cheap-jack extols his wares ar a con- 
qoee oe the attention of the audience while performing 
is tricks. 


ec. collog. A contemptnons designation of ‘talk’; 


mere talk; chatter, gabble, 

1858 Gen. P. THomrson Andi Adf. 1, xlix. 191 There had 
been a patter too, about religion, which had strengthened 
the belief that justice was the glory of a nation. 1865 Corn. 
Mag. Dec. 664, I think you might have saved her from the 
chatter and patter of Mr. Watsons I can only stand it when 
1 am in the strongest health. 1887 Morté Star 2 May 3/3 
All this, of course, was mere platform patter. 

2. Rapid speech introduced into a song; also, 
Jamiliarly, the words of a song, comedy, ete. 

1876 Athenzum 4 Nov, 603/2 Ile speaks admirably what 
is called ‘patter’, and he delivers a jargon in ridicule of 
scientific terminology. 1880 J. A. Fetter-Maitiann in 
Grove Dre#. Atus. 11. 673/2 Mozart and many other com- 
posers often introduce bits of * patter’ into bafta solas, as for 
mstance the middle of ‘Madamina’ in ‘Don Juan’, etc. 
1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 53 In the provinces, I have 
known a threc-act comedy put on without any rehearsal at 
all, and with half the people not even knowing the patter, 

3. attrté. and Comd., as patter-allusion, -speech; 
patter-song, a humorous song in which a large 
namber of words are fitted to a few notes and 
sung rapidly. 

1852 Dickens Blak Ho. xxxix, Little Swills, in what are 
professionally known as ‘ patter’ allusions to the subject, is 
received with lond applause. 1880 J. A. Fucter-Marriaxn 
in Grove Diet, Afus. I. 6973/2. The operettas of Messrs, 
Bornand, Gilbert, and Sullivan, in all of which patter-songs 
fill an important place. 1891 Pad! Afadl G. 6 Nov. 3/2 
Foote's patter-speech beginning ‘Sa she went into the gar- 
den to cuta cabbaee leaf to make an apple-pie *. 

Patter (pex'tos), 6.2 [f Patter v.2] The 
action or fact of pattering; a quick succession of 
pats, taps, or similar slight sounds. 

1844 J.T. Hewvetr Parsons & iV. \v, "he patter-patter of 
horses’feet. 1863 Lo, Lytton Xing Amasis 11. 1. 11. ii, 
192 The dead leaves .. kept up a continual patter on the 
window panes, like the tapping of elfin fingers. 1883 Lp. 
R. Gower Aly Reméin. 11. xxi. 28 The patter of little feet, 
and the unconscious joyousness of children, 


Patter (px'tos), v.l Forms: 4-5 patre(n, 6 
pattur, (Sc. -ir), 6--er. [f. Pateri = Paternoster: 
from the rapid and mechanical way in which the 
Latin prayers were often repeated.] 

tl. mtr. To repeat the Paternoster or other 
prayer, esp. in a rapid, mechanical, or indistinct 
fashion: to mumble or mutter one’s prayers. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 6794 For labour might me neuer please 
I. .haue wet! leuer, sooth to say Before the people patter and 
pray. /did. 7241 Vs that stynten neuer mo ‘Vo patren while 
that folk may vs see. ¢ 1450 S54, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1672 
He saw him wende into the water Nakyd and thar in 
stande and pater In his prayers. rg00-2o Duxnar /’oems 
xiii. 18 Sum patteris with his mowth on beidis, That hes his 
myad allon oppressioun. 1530 Parser. 655/1, I patter with 
the lyppes, as one dothe that maketh as though he prayed 
and dothe nat, ze fapelarde. 1612 Trav, four English, 
Pref. 12 Others pattering on heades, and making large 
yowes. 1642 Rocers Naanran 333 How shall we speake to 
the purpose but patter? 

2. trans. To say over, repeat, or recite (prayers, 
charms, etc.) in a rapid mechanical manner. 

¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 6 A and all myn A. b,c. after hane 
y terned, And patred in my pater-noster iche poynt after 
Oper. 1530 TinpaLe Answ. Alore Wks. (1573) 2971/2 While 
the Priest pattereth S. lohns Gospell in Latine ouer their 
heades. 1538 Starkey Lug/and 1, iv. 132 ‘They can no 
thyng dow but pattur vp theyr matyns and mas, 1546 J. 
Hervwooo Prov, (1867) 32 Pattryng the diuels Pater noster 
to hir selfe. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 411 For want of 
pattering an abridged Pater. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseo!. 
Gen. (1693) 980 To patter out prayers, recitare. 1710 
Ruooiman Gloss. Douglas’ /Eneis 5. ¥. Patteraris, In some 
places. .they yet say..to patter out Prayers, i.e. mutter or 
mumble them. 1805 Scorr Lasf Afinsty. ut. vi, For mass 
or prayer can [ rarely tarry, Save to patter an Ave Mary. 
1856 Brvant Ages xx, The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, 
and slept. 

3. itr. To talk rapidly, fluently, or glibly, 
without much regard to sense or matter; to chatter, 
jabber; to prattle. b. In Sedlars’ slang, To 
talk, to speak; to ‘speechify’ as a Cheap Jack 
docs in extolling his wares, or a conjurer while 
performing his tricks. ¢. To talk the slang or 
‘patter’ of thieves, beggars, etc. 

¢1420 Lypc, Story Thebes Pro}. 163 Shet your portoos a 
twenty deuelwaye! Is no disportt so to patere and scie. 
©1440 York Myst, xxxv. 266 Me thynke he ee like a py. 
1589 Nasue Afonth's Atind Wks, (Grosart) 1. 173 See how 
like the old Ape this young Monkey pattereth, 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 344 You were as good hald your tongues as patter 
about them. 21814 C. Dison Poor Fack i, Go patter to 
tubbersand swabs, d’yesee. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI.131, 
1 pattered in flash, like acovey knowing. 1851 Mavuew Lond. 
Labour 1. 300/2 Those who sell something, and patter to help 
off their ¢ ; those who exhibit something, and patter to 
hetp off the show, 1897 Sporting Times 13 Mar. 1/3 She 
did it in a sort of ‘it's of no consequence’ way that fairly 
amazed the learned counsel who was pattering on her behalf, 
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4. trans. (slang.) To speak or talk (some 
language). 7o patter flash, to speak slang. 

1812 J. H. Vaux lash Dict., Patter, to talk, as He 
patters good flash. 1857 HuGues Tout Brown 1.i, You all 
patter French more or less. 1872 Punch 6 July 2/1 A gentry 
cove of the ken does not patter family lingo. 

Hence Pa'ttering vé/. sé.l and ppl. al 

@1536 Tinnare xg. Matt. vie Wks. (1573) 232/1 How 
blinde are they which thinke prayer to be the pattering of 
many wardes. 1957-8 Puagr /Eneid vt, Piij, Whan furst 
her [the Sibyl’s] pattring mouth and raging limmes wer left 
at rest, Eneas prinse began. 1665 Bratuwait Comment Two 
Tales 16 What a pattering with their Lips, as if they would 
cry out! 1890 W. R. Witttams Relig. Progr. i. (1854) 22 
asin the nursery and its pattering by rote of elementary 
truths. 


Patter (px'to1), v.2 [Dim. and frequent. of | 


Pat z.l: see -ER5,] 

1. tntr. To make a rapid succession of pats, 
taps, or slight sounding strokes, such as those of 
rain-drops against a window-pane ; often referring 


mainly to the sound produced. 

161r Corer, Pestiller, to paddle; or, as Petil/er: or to 
patter; to heat thicke and short. 1681 W, Rorerrson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 980 They come pattering dawa as 
thick as hail. 1728-46 Thomson Sfrine 176 ‘The stealing 
shower is scarce to patter heard. 1828 Mrs. Suectey 
Frankenst, v. (1865) 65 The rain pattered dismally against 
the panes, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Be. 1. 79, E heard the 
sound of little feet pattering outside of the door. 1884 
Harfger's Mag. Dec. 82/x The acorns patter at their feet. 

2. énfr, To run with a rapid succession of short 
quick sounding steps. 

1806-7 J. Deresroro Aftseries /fumt Life (1826) xx. xiii, 
269 Hearing a large party pattering up stairs, and all talking 
atonce, 1824 Miss Farrer Joker. viii, Away she pattered 
full speed. 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xx, Pattering 
over the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 1895 FP. i. 
‘Trotiore F. Frolfope M1. ix. 162 She pattered downstairs 
and bestowed a silver sixpence on the..old pauper, j 

3. érans, (causal.) To cause to come or fall with 
a rapid succession of short slight sounding strokes. 

ba Keats St. Agues xxxvi, The frost-wind .. pattering 
the sharp sleet Against the windaw-panes. 1821 CLare I'r¢4, 
Alinstr, 1, 29g Tempest, beetling loud,..Pattering the acorns 
from the cups adown. 1884 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay in 
Harper's Mag, Dec, 1536/1 And the fluttering scallop behind 
would float, And patier the water about the boat. 

b. ‘To pelt or bespatter as with a shower. 

1879 Stevenson Trav. Covennes 62 ‘The trees would patter 
me alt over with big drops from the rain of the afternoon, 

Hence Parttering vé/. 56.2 and Af a.2 

1697 Drvpen nef 1x, gto Pate’ring Hait comes pouring 
on the Main. 1792 Mme. D'Arstav Lefé, 2 Oct, In the 
midst of pattering showers and cloudy skies, 1801 SouTHry 
Thalaba 1. xtviii, The pattering of the shower. 1884 Mav 
CromMeELin Srown-“yes ii. 14 Mager to hear the little patter- 
ing feet. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1, 288 Cliffs, with a pretty 
pattering stream at the bottom, 1891 T. Harpy rss (1900) 
116/2 A pattering of hoofs on the soil of the field. 

Patter (pe'te1), v3 stustral, ‘pigcon-Eng, 
{App. from a native lang. In Collins }’ocad. Z’ort 
Jackson Dialect] trans. To eat. 

1833 Sturt S. Austraiia 11. vii. 223 He himself did not 
patter (ent) any of it. 188 A.C. Grant Bush Life xvii. 
172' Vou patter (eat) potchum?' ‘ Vohi’ (yes), said John, 

-.not sure how his stomach wilt agree with the strange meat. 

Pattera, Patteran, var. Patera, Parnriy. 

Patteraro(e, var. PEpRERO, a small gun. 

Patterer (pe‘tora:), [f. Patter v.! + -ER1,] 
One who pattcrs. a. One who says paternosters, 
or mechanically repeats prayers, formulz, etc. 

1513 Dovcias “2 nets vin. Prol. 105 Preistis {quhal] suld be 

atereris and for the peple pray. 1835 Court Afag. VI. 108/1 

his pale-faced patterer of prayers and retailer of grave 
sayings. 1889 J.S. Nicniotson Dreamer of Dreams ti. 4 
Enthusiasts for freedom and patterers of creeds, — ; 

b. One who speaks rapidly or glibly with little 
regard to sense or matter; one who ‘ speechifies’ 
like a Cheap Jack; one who speaks the ‘ patter’ 
or cant of a set of people. 

1552 Hucoer, Superfluouse patterer of wordes, daffotogus. 
1849 II. Ainswortn Rookwood Pref, (1878) 30 Its meaning 
must be perfectly clear and perspicuons to the practised 
patterer of Romany, or Pedlar's French. 1851 Mayuew 
Lond. Labour 1. 13/1 The class of street-orators, known 
in these days as ' patterers’ and formerly termed ‘mounte- 
banks ’,—who, strive to ‘help off their wares b pompous 
speeches in which little regard is paideither to truthor propri- 
ety’, 1870 F. Jacox Hee. of a Recluse I. i, 17 The strect 
patterers of London, and those who buy their wares, 

Pattern (px‘tain),sé. Forms: a. 4-8 patron, 
(5 patroun, 4-6 patrone). 8. 6 patarne, 6-7 
-erne, -ern, patterne, 6- pattern. +. 6 patten, 
(ME. patron, a. F. patron, which still means both 
‘patron’ and ‘pattern’. In 16the. partroz, with 
shifted accent, evidently began to be pronounced 
(pa't’rn, patam) as in afro (pain), and spelt 
patarne, paterne, paitern, By 1700 the original 
form ccased to be used of things, and patron and 
pattern became differentiated in form and scnse. ] 

1, ‘The original proposed to imitation; the 
archetype; that which is to be copied; an exemplar’ 

(J.); an example or model deserving imitation ; 
an example or model of a particular excellence. 

@ ¢X Cnaucer Dethe Blaunche 910 Truely she Was 
her chefe patron of beante, And chefe ensample of al her 
werke, xgo0o-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxviii. 31 O} towne of 
townes, patrone and not compare: London, thon art the 


PATTERN. 


floure of Cities all. 1g8r J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 114 
An exemple and patron of guid aud godlie order to uther 
Nationnes. 

B. 1548 Unatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark x. 64 These 
hane in them an ensample of innocencie and simplicitic, 
after the patarne wherof, proude malicious persones must be 
forged anewe. 1587 Freminc Contn. ffolinshed M1. 1344/1 
His goucrnement, which he would fashion out after the 
paterne of his predecessors and great vncles, 1613 Suaxs, 
fen, VIELE, ¥.¥. 23 She shall be .. A Patterne to all Princes 
lining with her, And all that shall succeed. @1745 Swirt 
Portr, fr. Life Wks. 184x 1. 768/1 A housewife in bed, at 
table a slattern; For allan example, for no one a pattern. 
1870 E. Peacock Rulf Shirl, ILI. 183 A pattern of the 
domestic virtues. 

ye 1s7o Levins eee 61/10 LAtten, aurichatcum. A 
Patten, Srototypon. (Cf. /did.82/6 A Pasterne..A Paterne, 
prototypon,. i Tauerne.} 

th. transf. An image. Obs. rare. 

1982 Stanvuurst /7ners i. (Arb) 49 Vlisses Attempted 
lewdly fro the church to imheazel an holy Patterne of Pallas. 

2. Anything fashioned, shaped, or designed to 
serve as a model from which something is to be 
made ; a model, design, plan, or outline. 

a. (1352 in Brayley & Lritton Westoinster (1336) 185 To 
Joha Lambard, for two quatern' of royal paper for the 
painter's patrons rs. 8d. /did. 185.) (1387 Contract in 
Registr. Cart. Ecelesie S. Egidii de Edinb. (Bann, Cl.) 25 
Youtyt on the maner and the masounry as the voute abovyn 
Sant Stevinys auter..the qwhyltk patronne thay haf sene. 
Alsua..a wyndow with thre lychtys in fourme masonnelyke 
the qwhilk patrone thai haf sene. ?1q21 Lett, Marg. 
Anjou & Bp. Beckington (Camden) 20 The fundament of 
youre chappell ., wherof I send yow the patrone. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Part. 386/1 Vatrone, forme to werk by. 1481 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 321 As hit apereth by patrons of blacke 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 1526 ‘Vinpatn fer, 
vill. 5 For take hede. that thou makcall thynges accordynge 
to the patrone [1611 paterne] shewed to the in the mount. 
1551 Recorne /athw. Krowd. 1. Def, Thereof doe masons, 
and other worke menne call that patron, a centre, whereby 
thei drawe the lines [ete.]. 

B 1577 DB. Goocr /lerestach's Hust. (1586) B ij, Those 
that you hane taken vp wilde, and he well framed, ciund pro- 
porcioned, according to my paterne. 1594 Hooxrr Acc/ 
fol, & it, § 5 That Law which hath been the Pattern to 
make, and is the Card to guide the World by. 1606 Cuarman 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 1. 316 He was a patterne for 
a Potter, Fitt’ have his picture stampt ona stone Jugge. 
1644 Direct, Publ, Worship 1g A Patern of Prayer. 1838 
Latron A dice 1. ii, That proper orders should be .. trans- 
niitted ., with one of Evelyn's dresses, as a pattern for... 
length and breadth, 1878 Jrvoss /’rfm. fol, Econ. iv. 37 
Ahnost all the common things we use now..are made by 
machinery, and are copies of an original pattern. 
fg. 61x Saks. Hint, 7. 1v. iv. 393 By th'patterne of 
mine owne thoughts, [cut out The puritie of his. 16gg tr. 
Com, list, Francion 1, 8, 1 promise to shape my assistance 
by the Patterne of your commands, 

3. spec. in Founding. ta. A matrix, a mould, 
Obs. b. A figure in wood or metal from which 


a mould is nade for a easting. 


|. 3908 Alec. Lal. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 109 Item, for 


making of ane patroun to cast gun pellokis in, iijs. 1821 
Trevcotp Ess. Cast fron (1824) ro In making patterns 
for cast iron, an allowance of about one-eighth of an inch 
per foot, must he made for the contraction of the metal in 
cooling. 1895 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed.7) IL. 471 Before metals 
can be cast..patterns must be prepared of wood ar metal, 
and then moulds constructed oleae sufficiently infusible 
material capable of receiving the fluid metal. 1884.C. G. W. 
Lock MWorkshop Receipts Ser. ut. 18/1 The workman places 
the plaster statuette, which is now his ‘ pattern ’,on a bed of 
soft moulding-sand. 

+4. Something formed after a model or proto- 
type, a copy; a likeness, similitude. Ods. xare. 

a, 1557 N. 'T. (Genev.) /fed. viii. § Priestes serve unto the 
patrone and shadowe of heauenly thynges, 1709 BERKELEY 
TA. Fiston § 141 Visihle figures are peeps of, or of the 
one species with, the respective tangible figures represented 

y them. 

B. 1570 Homilies 1. Wilful Reb. m. Fjb, The rebels 
them selues are the very figures of feends and deuyls, and 
their captayne the vagratious paterne of Lucifer & Satan, 
the princeof darknesse, 1611 Baste //ed. ix. 23 It was there- 
fore necessary that the patternes (Wyczir saumpleris, Tin- 
DALE—Genev. similitudes, RAezuts examplers] of things in 
the heavens should bee purified with these, but the heauenly 
things themselues with better sacrifices then these. 1714 
STEELE Lover 1g Feb. (1723) 4 Mr. Severn has at this time 
Patterns sent him of all the young Women in Town. 

5. ‘A specimen; a Patt shown as a sample of 

ic. 


the rest’ (J.); a samp Also fig. 

1644 G. Piattes in /fartlis's Legacy (1655) 252 If. .I contd 
have his knowledge of that seed, a pattern of it, and. .ten 
or fifteen joo weight of it by, or before April. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict, Een Stael ofte Monster, a Patron or 
a Proofe of any marchandize or wares. @ 1748 Swirt J.) 
A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff; if he 
likes it, he compares the pattern with the whole picce, and 
probably we bargain. 1752 Younc Avothers un i, For 
thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, And hring thee patterns 
thence of brothers love. 1829 Lytton Devereux it. i, A 
tailor, with his books of patterns just imported from Paris. 

6. An example, an instance; esp. a typical, model, 
or representative instance, a signal example. 

1585 W. Watreman Fardle Factions Pref. 12 The first 
paternes of mankind (Adam and Eue). 1612 Be, Haut 
Contempi., O. T. wt. iii, What a liuely patterne doe I see in 
Abraham. .of a strong faith. 1704 Swirt 7. Teds Apol., Itis 
another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing. 1774 Gotosm. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 249 Instead .. of descending into a minute 
discrimination of every species, let us take one for a pattern, 
to which alt the rest wall be found to bear the strongest 
affinity. 1822 Lams £éia Ser. 1. Afod. Gallantry, The only 
pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with. 


+7. A precedent, an instance appealed ae 


PATTERN. 


88 Snaxs, 774 A. v. iil. 44 A patterne, president, and 
linely warrant, For me..10 p-rforme the like. 1595 — Fohn 
uL iv. 16 Well could I beare that England had this praise, 
So we [the French] coutd finde some patterne of our shame. 
1630 Eaat Mancuester in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) [. 272 It would be a good pattern for other places. 

2 Marvet, Reh. Transp. 1, 167 There is not a scold at 
Billins-gate but may defend herself by the patera of King 
James and Archbishop Whitgift. 

8. A decorative or artistic design, as for china, 
carpets, wall-papers, etc.; hence, this design carried 
out in the manufactured article, fabric, etc.; style, 
type, or class of decoration, elaboration of form, 
or composition of parts, 

1g82 Stanyuurst s#ners 1. (Arb.) 38 Of plate great cnp- 
boords, thee gould embossed in anticque Patterns. 1758 
Jouxson fdler No. 13% 7 To direct their operations Badia 
draw patterns. 1783 Justamonn tr. Raynad's Hist. Indices 
VIUL 235 Paris surpassed Persia in her carpets, ..in the 
elegance of her patterns, and the beanty of her dyes. 1827 
Lytton Pelham x\, ‘Ab!’ cried },..‘what a pretty Man- 
chester pattern this is'. 1851 D. Witson Pref. Aan, (1863) 
I. ut. ii. 359 The forms and patterns of the varions weapons. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly Pro. i, The pattern 
of his check-shirt heing larger. 


b. cransf. Applied to a style of figuring or 


marking of natural or fortuitous origin. 

1849 James Woodman vii, Forming a sort of pattern or 
figure inside and out. 1870 Dickens £. Droed xii, The 
broken frames..cast patterns on the grotind. 1899 A débute's 
Syst. Wed. VI\1. 937 In other cases, the lesions display a 
‘pattern’, Jfod, The patterns made by the frost on the 
window-panes. Butterflies of the same general type, but 
the markings showing different patterns. 

9. A specimen model of a proposed coin, struck 
by a mint, bnt not subsequently adopted for the 
currency. Distingnished from 4 eee 

1837 Penny Cycl. VU. 3930/1 Henry VII] struck some 
patterns for a silver crown; but the first crown for cnrrency 
was struck by Edward VJ. 1879 H. Punts Motes Coins 
12 A fine Gothic pattern crown of Queen Victoria never 
adopted for the national coinage. 1903 MVestut. Gaz. 15 June 
8/2 A pattern farthing of 1661 was sold at Sothehy’s on 
Saturday for £78. 

10. A sufficient quantity of material for making 


a garment, esp. a dress; a dress-length. &% S. 
1847 in WEBSTER, 

ll. Gunmaking. The marks made by the shot 
from a gun on a target, in respect of their close- 
ness together and evenness of distribution within 


a eertain radius from the eentral point. 

Declared pattern: a statement by the maker of the number 
of pellets a shot-gun will deliver and distribute within a 
given radins under specified conditions, as in quot. 1892. 

1881 GREENER Guz 303 Sportsmen cannot attach too much 
importance to regular and uniform patterns, especially in 
pigeon shooting, where one thin pattern will probably canse 
nshootertolose amatch. 1892 — Sreech-Loader 124 When 
a gun is said to make a pattern of zoo, it means that zoo 
is the average number put within a circle 30 in. in diameter 
on the target, the butt of the gun bats orty yards..from 
the target, the load being 3 drams of black powder, or the 
equivalent in nitro powder, and 14 ounces of No, 6 shot, 270 
to the ounce (304 pellets to 14 ounces), which is called the 
standard load, and originated at the Field Gun Trials of 
1875, when the charge of shot was first counted. /éid. 140 
Sportsmen seem slow to grasp the fact that pattern is the 
all-important factor in the killing range of the gun. 1886 
Badminton Libr, Shooting \. 93 The coarse grain burns 
evenly all along the barrel, and hence gives a hetter pattern 
in regard to the shot. 

12. In Ireland, A patron saint’s day; the festival 
ofa patron saint; hence ¢razsf. the festivitics with 
which it is celehrated: ef. Patron sd. 5 ¢. 

1748 Season. Adv. Protesi. 19 The Papists will squander 
their Substance at Fairs and Patterns. 1827 Hone Every. 
day Be. 1, 383 The usual fair day or ‘patron’, or, as it is 
nsnally pronounced, pattern or fatten, is a festive meeting 
tocommemorate the virtues ofa patron saint. 1892 Spectator 
22 Oct. 560 ‘Patterne’.. primarily meant tbe day of the 
patron saint. Then it came to mean the dance on the festival 
day, and now is nsed of a dance on any holiday. 1893 W.C. 
Bortase Age Saints Cornwall 44 Observances pinctised in 
the names of Patrick, or Bridget, or Delcan..on their pattern 
or festival days. , : : ji 

18. a. atirib., passing into adj. Scrving as a 
pattern or model; typical, archetypal; ‘ideal’, 
‘model’, Sometimes hyphened to following sb. 

18a9-t2 Mar. Epcewoatn Vivian iii, 1..never set myself up 
fora pattern man, 1828 P, Cunninctram WV. S. Wades (ed. 3) 
JL. 272 This pattern-convict is now in the service of a dis- 
senting clergyman in the colony. 1840 J. Buen Farmer's 
Companion 24 The average annual profit of the pattern- 
farm. 1849 é, Bronte Shirley xxii, Two pattern young 
ladies, in pattern attire, with pattern deportment, 1880 Miss 
Brapoon Barbara xvi, He fait himself a pattern father. 


b. atirtb, aad Comd., as pattern-cutter,-cngraver, 
girl, paper, ring, store, suit, tile, trade, -work, 
ete.; pattern-like, -phrased adjs.; pattern-wise 
adv.; pattern-book, (¢) a book of (industrial) 
patterns or designs, as of fabries, lace, wall-papers, 
ete.; (6) a blank book of cardboards to hold 
patterns; pattern-box, /Vcaving, (a4) a box con- 
taining several shuttles, any one of which may be 
sent along the ‘shed’ as required by the pattern 
in colour-pattern weaving, a shuttle-box ; (4) ‘the 
box perforated for the hamess-cards in the Jacquard 
loom’ (Knight Dic. Afech. 1875); pattern-eard, 
(a) a sample-card (of cloth, etc.) ; also, a book of 
such eards, a pattern-book; (4) HWeaving, in a 


' 
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Jacquard attachment = Carp 56.2 10; also attrib., 
as pattern-card cutter, maker, mounting, etc.; 
pattern-chain, H/caving, a device for bringing 
the shuttles automatically from the pattern-box to 
the picker in the required sequence; pattern- 
eylinder, ‘a means of operating the harness of 
a loom by meaus of a cylinder with projections 
which come in contact in due order of time with the 
respective levers which work the shed’ (Knight); 
pattern-designer, -drawer, a workman who 
designs or draws patterns; so patlern-designing, 
-drawing ; + pattern-line, in earthworks, a narrow 
bank of earth whose height serves as a guide for 
raising a piece of ground: cf. Line 53.4 20; 
pattern-maker, one who makes patterns; sfec. 
(a) ‘one who arranges textile patterns for weaving’ 
(Simmonds Dict, Trade 1838); (6) Founding, 
one who makes patterns for iron castings; so 
pattern-making; pattern-moulder, ‘a designer 
and maker of patterns for cast-iron foundries’ 
(Simmonds); pattern-reader = patfern-maker (a); 
pattern-room = fattern-shop; pattern-setter, 
a workman or workwoman who decides upon the 
manner of filling up a lace or other pattern already 
designed and stamped; pattern-shop, that part 
of a faetory or foundry in which patterns are 
prepared ; pattern-wheel, (a) a count-wheel (sce 
Count 58.1 9) or locking-plate, whose notches de- 
termine the striking of a clock (Knight); (@ = 
paltern-cylinder; (€) ‘a pricking-wheel for mark- 
ing out a pattern’ (Fund's Stand, Dict, 1895). 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pattern-dock, a book with 
designs for selection, 1876 J. Hastem (fide) Old Derby 
China Factory..facsimiles copied from old Derhy pattern 
books, 1822 W. Irvine Bracch, Hall (1823) 1, 98 [Com- 
mercial travellers] changing the lance for a driving-whip, 
the buckler for a *pattern card. 1847 Mas. Suerwoon in 
Life vi. (1854) 95 Pictet Pere was the very pattern-card of 
an old French courtier. 1851 in /d/ustr. Lond. News (1854) 
5 Ang. 119/2 Occupations of People..Pattern-card maker. 
Mod, Advt., Pattern Card Monnters, Cutters, and Gummers 
wanted. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Aleck. 1637/2 The *pattern- 
chain ..has links of varying hight, which, as they pass 
beneath the roller on lever /, raise it to a greater or lesser 
hight..and so bring the required shuttle in position to be 
struck by the picker. 1852 in /édustr, Lond, News (1854) 5 Aug. 
1190/2 *Pattern-designer, -cutter. 1899 Macka Life IV, 
Wow I. 73 Morris was a pattern-designer and decorator. 
188: W. Morris (¢/¢/e) Some Hints on *Pattern-Designing. 
/bid. 1 By. .pattern-design, ..] mean the ornamentation of 
a surface by work that is not imitative or historical; at any 
rate, nat principally or essentially so, 1756 Rott Dict. 
Frade, *Pattern-Drawer, isa person employed in drawing 
patterns for silk weavers, callico-printers, embroiderers, lace- 
workers, quilters fete. 1823 J. Bancock Dor, Amuse. 48 
The Kaleidoscope .. an assistant to pattern-drawers of 
every description, 1864 A. M¢Kav fist. Kilmarnock 2 
He has become skilled in *pattern-drawing. 1890 W. 1 
Gorpon Foundry 171 There is a wide gap between an 
ordinary mill-hand and a *pattern-engraver. 1838 Svo. 
Sautu Let. to Ld. J. Russell Wks, 1859 11. 299/t ‘They pre- 
serve a childish and *pattern-like nniformity in Cathedrals. 
x71z J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 106 These * Pattern- 
Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot broad. 1858 
Smmmonns Diet. Trade, *Patiern-maker, Patlern-reader,. 
1881 Vounc Lvery Man his own Mechanic § 37 [Alder] 
works very smoothly, and is much used hy turners and 

attern-makers. /did. § 623 *Pattern-making..is rather an 
important branch of the wood-working art. 1895 A/odel 
Steam Engine 95 Beeswax, melted and mixed with brick- 
dust, is very nseful in _pattern-making, to sto oF holes, 
cracks, &c. 7079 Geo. Eviot Theo. Such xv. 264 The safe 
and *pattern-phrased style [of literary criticism. 1867 
Criminal Chronol. York Castle 111 Thomas Stearman..a 
*pattern-ring maker. 1 G. Doon Textile Manuf. vii. 
224 When the stamper has imprinted on the net the outlines 
af the device, a ‘*pattern-setter’ decides on the manner in 
which the pattern shall be filled up. 1900 Electr. Rev. (U. S.) 
17 Aug., Our *pattern stores, which were built next the wall, 
were completely demolished. 2704 Lond. Gaz, No, 4062/8 
A *Pattern-Suit, to contain Five Yards of Cloth, dark- 
grey..;..a Pattern-Shirt..; a Pattern Hat, 1899 Mackatn 
ok W, Morris 11. 43 *Pattern tiles, chiefly meant for use 
in fireplaces, went on being produced. 1878 Gro. Etior 
Coll. Breakf, P.93 Notany letters of the alphabet Wrought 
sytlogistically "pattern-wise. tg0z lWestm. Gaz. 29 Nov, 3/1 
He had designed some of the best “pattern-work of our time, 

Pattern, v. Also 6-7 patern, patterne. [f. 
pree. Cf. F. patronner (1437 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. +1. “rans, a. To make a pattern for; to 
design, sketch, plan. Oés. 

1581 Sipnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb) 3 That way of pattern- 
ing a Common-weatth was most absolute, though hee [Sir T. 
More] perchaunce bath not so absolutely perfourmed it. 

+b. To be a pattern for; to give an example or 


precedent for; to prefigure. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. Tit, A. 1v. i. $7 See, see, I such a place there 
is, ..Patern'd by that the Poet heere describes, By natnre 
made for murthers and for rapes. 1§93 — Lucr. 629 When 
patternd by thy fault fowle sin may say, He learnd to sin, 
and thou didst teach the way. 1603 — Meas. for AI. 1. i. 

When I, that censure him, do so offend, Let mine owne 
fidgemeat patterne out my death, And nothing come in 
partiall. 1654 R. Borneman Panegyr, Dr. Combar 2 A duty, 
which is patterned to ns bythe practice of Heathens, Jewes, 
and Christians in all ages. 

2. To make (something) after a pattern or model, 
or according to some fashion ; to modcl, fashion. 


Const. after, 01, upon; t also by, from, lo. 


: by ourselves, 


PATTERNY. 


1608 Hirron Defence 1. 151 The Lord doth teach us to 
feane our obedience to the holy Angels. 1665 Sir T. 

ERBEAT raw. (1677) 163 [A temple] patterned from that 
which Adam reared in Paradise. 1875 Witney £7 Lang. 
xii, 249 All the rest of the language should come ta be 
patterned after that model. 1890 Casse/’'s Fam. Mag. Apr. 
fouz He has patterned his conduct on the example of his 
lather. 

tb. Pattern out: to work out or construct 
according to some pattern. Oéds, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v. iii, For men, by their 
example, pattern out Their imitations. 1641 Mitton Re- 
Sorin, 1. Wks, (1851) 10 Judge whether that Kings Reigne 
be a fit time from whence to patterne out the Constitution 
of a Church Discipline, 

8. ‘To match, to parallel, to equal; to compare 
(a person or thing 40, with another). Ods. or arch. 

@1586 Stoney Arcadia u. (1590) 109 The likenesse of our 
mishaps makes me presume to patterne my selfe vnto him. 
1589 Nasue Almond for Parrat 19 Such a packet of male 
and female professors, as the world might not patterne. 
1611 Suaxs. Wint. 7. in, ii. 37. 16za Wituer Afistr. 
Philar. Juvenilia (1633) 609 By her self must therefore sbe, 
Or hy nothing pattern’d be. 1843 Syp. Situ Let. Aster. 
Debts Wks. 1859 11. 327/2 History cannot pattern it. 

4. To take as a pattern; to imitate, copy. rare. 

r60r Dotman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1618) WI. 735 
The fire here beneath doth aptly patterne him. 1641 
Mitton Ch, Govt. 1 iii, Wks. (1851) 110 This very word 
of patterning or imitating excludes Episcopacy from the 
solid and grave Ethicall law. 1827 Hoon J/ids. Fairies 
\vi, So the spider spins, And eke the silk-worm, pattern’d 

1901 Dundee Advertiser 23 Apr. 4 The High- 
land Board has ‘patterned ‘ the Irish meted in buying and 
allocating pure-bred animals. 

+5. To exemplify, afford an example of. Ods. 

1606 G. W[ooncocke] /list. fustine xxu1. 86 To patterne 
and manifestly shew in him, the frailties that man's life is 
subject vnto. 1620 Foap Linea V. in fned, Tracts (Shaks. 
Soc.) 48 Whatsoeuer..in those..collections is inserted to 
patterne and persanate an excellent man, 

6. intr. To take example (éy something). rare. 

18.. Mrs. Dooce 7ale of Fhanks 14 (Funk) Not a charm 
of earth ar sky But comes for my girl to pattern hy. 

II. 7. ¢rans. To work or decorate with a 
pattern, to work over with artistic designs; also 
transf. to adorn with light and shade, or with 
variegated marking or colouring. Zo pattern out: 
to lay out in a pattern. 

1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 120 But we let the 
walls falt thac Giotto patterned. 1862 W. W. Stoay Roba 
dé R. vii, (1863) 1. 155 One of the Roman kitchen-gardens, 

tterned out in even rows and squares ofgreen. 1877 A. B. 

pwaros Uf Nile xxi. 659 The same kind of cartonnage, 
patterned in many colours on a white ground. 1880 BLack- 
MonE Mary Anerley 1¥. v. 94 Patterned with the same 
zigzag. 1898 Mas. H. Waro Aelbeck of Bannisdale 397 
‘The damson trees were all ont patterning the valleys. 

8. ixtr, Of a gun: To distribute the shot ia 
a pattern: see PATTERN sd, 11, 

Hence Patterning 7/, sd., the production or 
arrangementof patterns; concr. work done according 
to a pattern, design, or fashion; also Pavtterner, 


one who draws or composes patterns. 

1862 Rawtinson Ane. Afon. 1. vi 388 The patterning of 
the pillars with chevrons is. .remarkable, | 1882 I, Weomorr. 
in Academy 14 Jan. 32/3 The upholders of beantiful pattern- 
ing, who..say that exquisite painting is the first and last 
business of a painter. Ls) Rawtinson Phaenicia 203 This 
sarcophagus, the edges of which are most richly adorned 
with patterning, 1889 Standard 13 May 3/1 Human 
emotion—the force which a mere patterner of spaces, a mere 
contemner of ‘subjects’, wonfd banish from pictorial art— 
plays a great part in the piece. 

+ Pa‘tternable, 2. Ods. [f. PATTERN v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being matched or paralleled. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. celvii, Our Souls it would 
not torture to be ty'd In patternable slavery. 

Patterned, f//.¢. [f. Parrern sé, and v. + 
-ED.] Having a pattern or patterns; decorated or 
worked with a pattern or design. Often with defia- 
ing word, as darge-, small-, yr 

1797-1805, S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. 7. V. 24 Neat window 
curtains, pretty-patterned sopha, and unsoiled carpet. 1876 

. Martineau Lotirs Th, 292 ‘The horizontal sun..pierc- 
ing the forest witb a patterned glory. 1882 Archzol. Cant. 
XIV. 104 A pavement..of coloured and patterned tiles, 

Pa‘tternize, v. rave. [See -128.] 

+1. ¢rans. To conform to a pattern. Obs. 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. viii § 6 In our works paternized 
to His image, renewed in our minds, as towardly children 
express their polite ancestars’ worth, by lively resemblance 
of their personages, and real imitation of their virtues. 

2. To rednce to or arrange in a pattern. 

1836 Blachw. Mag. XL. 55: When human eyes shalt be 
happily gifted with a Kaleidoscope power to patternize all 
connie . then will Turner be a greater painter than ever 
the world yet saw. 

Pa-tternless, 2. [f. Partery sd, + -LEss.] 
+a. Unmatched, peerless. Ofs. bb. Void of pattern 


or design; plain, undecorated, 

1613 Hevwoop Silver Age mt. & Wks. 1874 INI, 128 Thy 
curtesie equals thy actine power: And thon in both art 
chiefe and patternelesse, 1861 Dutton Coox /’. Foséer's 
D. v, Turkey carpets..trodden patternless and threadbare 
with the use of years, 1878 H. S. Witson AY, Ascenis iv. 
133 A room with blank patternless walls. 

‘Pa-tterny, a. rare, [f. PaTteRN sd. + -y.J 
Characterized by the (obtrusive) presence of 
pattern; having too much pattern. 

2885 Mas. Cappy Footsteps Feanne Are (1886) 130 An 


sane patill to patil the kirk with, 


PATTINSONATION. 


enchanting church outside, but..within, how coloured and 
patterny. 1901 Hest. Gaz. 18 Apr. 3/1 A patterny 
element like Jace. 

Patteroon, obs. form of Parroon. 

Pattimar, Pattin, obs. ff, Patamar, PATTEN. 


Pattinsonize (pz'tinsonaiz), v. [f. name of 
H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom 
the process was described at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1838: see Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 372/1.] ¢rvavs. To extract silver from 
(argentiferous Icad-ore) by the Pattinson process, 
Hence Pattinsoniza‘tion or Pattinsona‘tion. 

1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., Pattinson process,a pro- 
cess in which lead containing silver is passed through a 
series of melting-kettles,in each of which crystals of a poorer 
alloy are deposited, while the fluid bath, ladled from one 
kettle to the next, is proportionately richer in silver. In 
mechanical pattinsonation the operation is performed in 
a cylindrical vessel, in which the bath is stirred mechanic- 
ally, and from which, as the richer alloy crystallizes, the 
poorer liquid is repeatedly drained om. 1882 Oaivir, 
Pattinsonize. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pattinsonization. 

Pattipan, Pattish, var. Pattypan, Parise. 

Pattle, pettle (px't'l, pet’l), 5d. Sc. and 
north. dial. Also 4-5 pat(t)yl, § patil(1, 6 patio. 
[Origin obscure; app. another form of PADDLE 
56.1, with which it partly coincides in meaning. ] 

1. A tool like a small spade with a long handle, 
used chiefly to remove the carth adhering to a 
plongh; a plough-staff. 

a, €1975 Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 130 A housband 
a-gane oure lay Telyt his land one sownday; ..Pe patyt his 
hand clewyt to, Pe muldebred quhen he suld mvk [+/me 
tuk). 1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 399, ii plogh 
pattyl ¢x470 Henrvson Mor. Fad. x. (Fox §& Wolf) ii, 
‘Nhe husband..cryit, and caist his patil) and grit stanis, 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 72 Hirdmen sall hunt 3ow 
vpthrow Garranis gyll, Castand thair Patlis, and Jat the 
pleuch stand still. 1783 Burns 7¢ JVowse i, T wad be laith 
to rin an’ chase thee Wi’ murd'ring pattie. 3820 Scotr 
Afonast. xi, If he liked a book ill, he liked a plough or a 
pattle worse. 

B. 1786 Burns Zarnest Cry §& Prayer xv, Or faith! Tl 
wad my new pleugh-pettle, Ye'll see’t or lang. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet Let. x, A hand that never held pleugh-stilt or 
pettle. 1858 M. Portgous Souter Yohuny 24 Pettle or 
Plough staff, with which he cleaned the plonghshare. 

+2. = Pape sb. Obs. (Sec PATTLE v.) 

3. Comd., as pattle-shaft, -tree, the shaft or 


handle of a pattle. 

1868 D. Gorrie Summers & Winters in Orkneys viii. 
(1871) 298 Using a pattle-tree to clear away clods. 18971 
W. AtexanoEer Johnny Gidé xv. (1873) 92 Nae the vera 
pattle shafts but was broken. 

+ Pa-ttle, v. Se. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 2.] trans. 
To scrape with a hoe (Sc. padle) or mud-scraper. 

1953-4 burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) Il. 351 Item .. for 
1654-5 bid, 296 Ta 
Thomas Hallis servand for paittelling and deichting of all 
the steppis of the turngryss of the tolbuith, viij d. 

+Pa-ttle-bone, Oéds.,theknee-pan: see PATEL SO. 
Pa:ttock. focal. Also puttock. [? Altered 
from mattock.) A grubbing mattock ; see quots. 

1728 Jas, Dovctas in PAM. Trans. XX XV. 572 To take 
up the Saffron Heads, or hreak up the Ground, .. the 
sometimes plough it, sometimes use a forked Kind of Hough 
called a Pattack. [So 1766 Complete Karmers.v. Saffron. | 
1903 Wricut Eng. Dial, Dict., Puttock.. Manufacturers of 
tools, whose works are in Birmingham, have frequently had 
the grubbing or stocking mattock asked for under this name. 

Pattrell, obs. form of PEITREL, 

Patty (peti). Also 9 pattee. [Alteration of 
F, patd, OF. pasté Pasty.] A little pie or pasty. 

1710 P. Lame Cookery 75 Your Mushroom Patty..is proper 
for second Course. @1756 Mrs. Havwoop New Present 
(1771) 171 To make Veal Patties. 1769 Mas. Rareatp xg. 
flonsekpr. (1778) 25 Lay over it fried oysters, or oyster 
patties, 1848 Dickens Dowbey v, 1 see cold fowls—ham— 
patties—salad—lohster. 1870 Ramsay Nemin, iv. (cd. 18) 
72 His mistress. .dabbed her fork into the pattee. 

Pa‘tty-cake. [f Parry + Caxe.] 

1. A patty. 

1865 Hottano Plain T. viii. 293, I will make patty-cakes 
and pastry. 

2. Error for Pat-a-cakE, 

1889 C. F. Woorson in //arfer's Mag. June 119 He 
played pio steadily with Porley, looking at the others 
out of the corner of his cye. 

Pattymar, -maur, obs. forms of PaTramar. 

Pattypan (pz'tipen). Also 7 pateepan, 
patti-, 3-9 patte-,pattipan. [f. Parry + Pay sd.]} 

+1. A pasty bakedin asmall pan; = Patty. Oés. 

1694 Morrevx Rabelais w. xxxvi. 142 Lin'd with a great 
number of Forrest-Puddings, heavy Patti-pans [Goudi- 
veaulx massifs), and Horse Sawsages, a1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Pateepan, a little Pye, or small Pasty. i 

2. Asmall tin pan or shape in which patlies are 
baked. 

1710 P, Lama Cookery 67 It is proper yon bake your 
Oysters on a Mazarine you serve it in, ora little Patty-pan. 
1743 Compl, Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 109 First lay a thin Crust into 
your Pattipan. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. fousekpr. (3778 
259 To make Bread Cheese-Cakes .. bake them in raise 
crusts, or patte-pans, 1837 Howirr Rev. Life n. i. (1862) 
93 The iron tray of nicely laden patty-pans goes into the oven, 

attrié, 1870 aneiex Soc. & Sol., Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) 

111, 24 One man is brought to the el by the 
excitement of conversation in the parlour... [He has a two- 
inch enthnsiasm, a patty-pan ebullition. 
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Pa‘tulent, ¢. rare. [app. f. L. pacul-us 
spreading, PatuLous, with ending as in palent.] 
Open, expanded, gaping. 

1709 P. Biairin PAtl. Trans. XXVIL. 72 The Iuirs are 
more loose and the Pores more patulent and obvious. 1803 
Medical Frnt. X. 435 Pressure would approximate the sides 
of the uterus, and close these patulent vessels. 

+ Pa-tulicate, v. Obs. rave—°.  [f. ppl. stem of 
med. or mod.L. patulicére to open, spread out, f. 
pfatul-us PatcLous.}] Henec + Patulica-tion. 

1656 Brounr Glos., Patulicate, to he opened, or made wide. 
1658 Puniiirs, Patutication, a being opened, or made wide. 

Pa:tulipa-Mate, 2 Zeol. § [f. mod.L. Latsle- 
palla (f. palulus open + palla mantle), Latreille’s 
name for an order of Conchifera having an open 
mantle deficient in siphons: sce -aTE.] Ilaving the 
characters of the /atulpalla. 

3857 in Mayne Auxrfos. Lex. 

Patulous (peticles), a [f L. patzel-us 
standing open, spread out, spreading, f. root of 
patére to he open: cf. bzbulus, crédulus, etc.) 

1. Open; expanded; opening rather widely. 

1616 T. Avams Zaming of Tongue Wks. 1862 III. 15 The 
ear yet hears more than ever the eye saw, and by reason of 
its patulous admission, derives that to the understanding 
whereof the sight never hada glance. 1697 Pil, Trans. 
XIX. 407 The Mouth was a very large patulous opening. 
31978 Da Casta Brit. Conch. 16 On the under side it is quite 

atulous, or wide open. 1836-9 Topp Cycd. Anat. 11. 60/2 
3y elasticity the proper patulous condition of certain canals 
and outlets is sechired. 

2. Spreading: said esp. of the boughs of a tree, 
after Virg. #cl. 1.1. 

1682 Gisnon /atrod. ad Latinam Slasoniam 84 This 
Cross..is always made patulous ut its ends. 1790 Bystander 
2 Reclining. .under the umbraye of a patulous becch. 1875 

I’. Burton Gorilla £, (1876) 1. 39 Ilis hands and feet are 
large and patulous. 1881 Bracwmore Christowedl xv. (1882) 
1. 227 The boughs of the patulous tree .. afford a noble 
amphtude. 

3. a. Bot. (Sec quots.) 

2756 Watson in P22, Trans, XLIX. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bell-flowers, with a diffusive panicle and patulous flowers. 
1806 Garine Jirit, Bot. 11 Calyx setaceons, patulous, longer 
than the spikelets, 1861 Bentixy A/aa. Bot. 223 The sepals 
are..spreading outwards.,divergent or patulous. 

b. Luton: (See quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. WV. 337 Patulous .when wings 
at rest partly cover each other, 

Hence Pa‘tulously adv., Patulousness. 

x88: Watson in 9¥rni Linn, Soc. XV. 274 Inner lip 
spreads patulously., 1872 Couen Ds. Throat 4 Exposed to 
atmospheric influences .. in consequence of its permanent 
patulousness. 1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V. 329 
Patulousness of the fetal openings is a not infrequent con- 
sequence of extensive congenital atelectasis. 

aty, obs. form of PATTEE. 

Patyent, Paty], obs. ff. Patiext, PATEL}, 

Patyn, Patyse, var. Patex, PATTEN, PATISE. 

Pauash, obs. form of Pavis, 

+ Paucht, vz. Sc. Obs. [f. the stem of patchy, 
Paveuty; or a back-formation from that word.] 
‘rans. To fill with pride, elate, uplift. 

¢1602 James VI Let, Q. Eliz, (Camden) 145, I ressaued your 
letter, quhiche hath so pauchtid my hairte with contentment, 
as nather my tongue nor my penne is able to expresse. 

Pauchty: see Paucnry. 

Pauci- (p9'si-), comb. form of L. paucus few, 
little, used in Zool, and ot. to form adjs., as 
Panciarti‘culate, -ated, having few joints, in Sot, 
slightly or loosely jointed; Paucide‘ntate, having 
few teeth, slightly dentated (Mayne Zxpos, Lex. 
1857); Paucifio‘rous, having few flowers (ibid.) ; 
Paucifo'liate, having few leaves or folioles; so 
Paucifo'llous; Paucilo‘cuwlar, having few loculi; 
Paucine'rvate, slightly veined, said of a leaf, etc, 
(Mayne); so Paucine‘rvious; Paucipi'nunate, 
pinnate with few leaflets; Paucira-diate, -ated, 
having few rays, as the fin of a fish, or the nmbel 


of a plant (Mayne); Paucisptral, having few | 


whorls, as a shell; so Paucispi'rated. 

1852 Dana Crusé. 1. 1372 A *panci-articulate flagellum, 
1857 Mavne fixfos. Lex., *Pauciarticulated. 1895 Cao- 
bridge Nat. Hist. 111. 433 Holohepatica.—Cerata medio- 
dorsal, retractile or not, usually *paucifoliate, liver never 
ramified, 1892 Peasuee Ovar. Tumors 31 *Paucilocular, 
in opposition to polycystic. 1843 Penny Cyct. XXV. 386/1 
Operculum.,*paucispiral on the left border. 1851-6 Woon- 
warp .Vodlusca 102 The operculum is described as Pauci- 
spiral, or few-whirled, as in Litorina. ‘ 

+ Paucify,v. Obs. rare. [f. L. paucus, pauct- 
few, little: see -FY.] ‘vars. To make few, diminish. 

1648 Brit, Beliman in Hart, Misc, (ed. Park) V11. 626 To 
paucify the number of those you conceived would counter- 
vote you, 792 Cowper Let. to W. Bovis 26 Dec, My 
opportunities of writing are paucified, as perbaps, Dr. John- 
son would have dared to say. 

ee ores (posildkwént), a. rare—°. [f. 
Pauct- + L, doguent-ent speaking, pr. pple. of fogez: 
ef. next.] Uttering few words; speaking briefly. 
Hence Pauci‘loquently aav., wilh few words. 

1666 Biount Glossogr., Pauciloguent.., that speaketh little. 
1882 Waxtace Reporters (ed. 4) 340 The pauciloquently 
praising Eldon. 

Panci‘loquy. rare. [ad. L. pauctlogui-um 
a speaking but little (Plautns), f, Paucr- + -/ogudenz, 


PAUL. 


f. éoguz to speak.] The utterance of few words; 
sparingness of speech. 

1623 Cockeran, /’anciloguic,few words. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xx. ecii, Fear no Discredit by Pauciloquic. 1658 
Pinuurps, Paxeiloguy,a speaking few words, little talk. r7ax 
in Baitey, 1755 in Jounson. a 

Paucity (pO'siti). Also 5 paucyte. [a. F. 
paucité (14th c. in Godef. Campi), or ad. L. 
paucitas, {. paucus few. sce -1TY.] 

1. Smallness of number ; fewness; a small number, 

1426 Found. St. Bartholomew's (ETS) 35 Whom the 
grace of God from the forsayid paucyte encresid yn-to 
wxxxv9 1666 Form Com. Prayer in Lilurg, Serv. Q, Elis, 
(Parker Soc.) 534 That they, neither respecting their own 
weakness and paucity .. may by thy power obtain victory. 
1709 Berxetuy 7h, Misteu $70 Vhe greater paucity of rays 
arriving at the eye, 1881 Joweit 7Aucyd. 1. 235 In danger 
of having to capitulate owing to. .the paucity of its defenders. 

2. Smallness of quantity; scantiness. 

3650 Butwer of athropomet, 230 Smal Fect argue paucity 
of matter. 1680 Love radu. Chen Princ. w. 64 Ut 
afforded. so little oil, chat the paucity seemed strange. 1858 
Luck.e Crevdis. (1873) 11. viii. 434 From paucity of evidence, 
we are unable to measure them with precision, 

Pauecillon, -elo(ujn, -eylon, obs. ff, Pavinton, 

Paueiss, -es(se, -ews, -eys, obs. ff. Pavis. 

Paughie: see Pavuciz. 

Paughty, pauchty (peti, Sc. paxti), a. Se. 
and worth. dial. Also Yoiksh, pafty. [Origin 
unknown.)  Llaughty, proud; saucy, insolent, 
impertinent. 

1s7z A. Arnutunot Js. pure Scolar in Pinkerton Ane, 
Se. Leems (1786) 153 Vauchtie pryd richt sair do 1 detest. 
1837-50 Row #/ist. Ch. Se. (Wodrow Soc.) 395 Maxuell, 
Lishop of Rosse, (that proud and paughtic peece!, 1720 Ras 
say Wealth og Even handycraftsmen., strut fou paughty in 
the alley, 1828 Scotr #. AA. Perth xxvi, The disgust which 
the paughty Hicland varlet had always shown for my honest 
trade. 1876 1 Aitly Gloss, Pafty,impertinent, 1890 Howarvs 
Mod. Scot. Poets 169, I never fleetch the paughty fair. 

Paugie (pi-gi). cal U.S. Also paughie, 
porgy. [From the cnding of the Narragansett 
Indian name misheuppduog, pl. of méshcir/, literally 
‘thick-scaled’, from wshe large, and cxpfé scale.) 
Local naine of a North American fish, of the bream 
kind, Pagrus argyrops, also called seuppang, 

1860 Barttetr Dict. Armuer., Porgy or Pangte.., a fish of 
the spares family, comman in the waters of New England 
and New York...It is singular chat one half the original 
nae, sc«f, should be retained for this fish in Rhode Island, 
and the other half, jauwg, changed into pangde or porgy, m 
New Vork. 1864 Wessrer, Pangie...A_kind of fish; the 
porgy. 1870 Putnam's Alag. V1. 525 Porgy, Scup, and 
Scuppaug, names ..in different sections of the Northern 
States. 1890 Cent, Pict, Panughie, same as forgy. 

+ Pauh, zi. Obs. rave. Variant of Pan 727. 

1693 Concreve Old Bach. 11.1, Egad he's a brave Fellow— 
Tauh, Lam quite another thing, when I aim with him. 

Pauhaugen (poihO-gen). focal U.S. Also 
pauhagen, poghaden, pohagan, pookagan, clc. 
[Abnaki (dial. of Algonkin) puhangand (Kasles).] 
Local name of the menhaden, a N. American fish. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer. s.v. Menhaden, Also known 
by the names Bony-fish, White-fish, Hardhead, Mosshonker, 
and Pauhagen. /érd., Pehagen, or Panhagen, 1864 Wester, 
Panhaugen, 890 Century Dict., Poghaden,,the menhaden, 
Also pauhagen, | 

Pauice, pauish, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pauilion, -il(Don, -ilun, ctc., obs. ff. PAVILION. 

Pauk, Pauky, etc.: see Pawk, Pawky, ele. 

Paul (p3l). Also 4 Poul, Poule; genitive 4 
Powlys, 4-6 Poules, 5-7 Paules, 6 Pawles, 
Powlles, 6-7 Powles, 6-8 Pauls, 7- Paul's. 
[a. OF. Fal, mod. F. Laid = It. Paalo, Sp. Pablo. 
Laulum, innom, Paulus.) 

1. The English form of the Latin personal name 
Paulus, well known as that of the ‘Apostle of the 
Gentiles’ (Acts xiii. g). Used in proverbial phrases 
in conjunction with PETER, q. v. 

2. [tr. It. /a/0, Paul.] The Paono, an obsolete 


Italian silver coin, worth about fivepence sterling. 
31767 Sterne Zr. Shandy 1X. xxiv, 1 paid five Pauls for 
two hard eggs. 1854 Lowe Frud, tn [taly Pr. Wks. 1890 
I. 191 You give the cvstodea paul for showing you the wolf 
that suckled Romulus and Remns. 
3. Paul Pry: name of a very inquisitive char- 
acter in a comedy of the same name by John 


Poole, 1825; often used allnsively (also a¢¢77-). 
31829 Macautay Southey's Callog. Soc. Yess. (887) 118 The 
magistrate. ought to be a perfect jack-of-all-trades..a Paul 
Pry in every honse, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, 
admonishing [etc.. 1845 Hoop Zale of F'rumpet xi, She 
had much of the spirit that lies Perdu in a notable set of 
Paul Prys. 1870 Miss Bripeman Kod. Lynne 11. i. 4 Ut will 
cure her of her Panl-Pry tricks. 1883 Aucyel. Brit. XIV. 
695/2 Paul Pry,..always his (Liston’s] most popular part, 
soon became to many a real pone 1897 Pall Malt 
Mag. Nov. 311 Some of the Paul Prys of the parish had 
intercepted ae flyman. . : 
b. Hence Paul-Pry v. ivtr., to behave like 
Paul Pry; to be impertinently inquisitive or prying. 
3839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser.t. 1. 110 Others mounting 
..and Paul Prying into the bed-room windows, 1865 H. 
Kinostey Hillyars § Burtons xxx, Who the deuce are you, 
cross-questioning and Panl-Prying ? 4 
+4. Paul’s: popularname of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London ; in 16-17th c. a favourite resort of loun- 
72-2 


PAULDRON. 


gers, gossips, ete. 05s. (Now always S¢. Paul's.) 
Hence atrib.in Paul’s Alley, Paul's Chain, now 


London lanes, Pazl's Cross, etc. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. xin. 65 Pis freke bifor be den of 
ponles Preched of penaunces. [1393 /did. C. xvi. 70 At 
seint paules by-for be peuple what penaunce pei snffreden.) 
@ 1460 Gregory's Chron. (Camden) 98 Powlys Crosse. The 
whiche was prononasyd at Powlys Crosse. 1573 Baret Aly. 
‘To Rdr., ‘Fhe right Worshipfull M. Nowell, Deane of Pawles. 
1579 W. Witkixson Con/ut. Familye of Loue 29b, Protestin 
the truth of HN. his bookes openly at Paules crosse. aaa 
Suaxs. 1 Hen, /V,n.iv. 576 This oyly Rascall is knowne as 
well as Poules. 1597 — 2 /fen. /V, 1. i158, | bought him in 
Paules. 1613 — /fen. V///, v. iv. 16 We tnay as well push 
against Powles as stirre ‘em. 1613 Mipateton /rtumphs of 
Truth Bij, The Angell and Zeale..conduct him to Pauls- 
chaine. ¢1645 HoweLt Lefé. (1655) LV. 83 While you adorn 
your Churches there, we destroy them here: Among other, 
poor Pouls looks like a great Skeleton. «» Traly } think nor 
furk or Tartar..would have us'd Pauls in that manner. 

5. Phrases and Combinations with Jel’s: 
Panl’s betony (erron. St. Jaul’s betony), name 
for a species of Veronica, the Wood Specdwell 
(V. officinalis), described by Panlus A%gineta as 
a betony; improperly applied to V. serpyllifolia; 
+ Paul's foot, a lineal foot, the standard of which 
was the foot of Algar carved on the base of acolumn 
of old St. Paul's, London (Gent. AZag. July 1852, 
$7); tPaul’s man (see quot.); Paul’s pigeon 
(see quot. 21661); +8t. Paul’s tide, the season 
abont the festival of the Conversion of St. Panl 
(Jan. 25); + Paul's walk, the nave of St. Paul's 
Cathedral as a resort of loungers, newsmongers, 
ete. in 16th and 17th c.; so + Paul’s-walker, one 
who frequented St. Panl’s as a lounger or gossip; 
+ Paul’s-walking a.; + Paul's work, (?) botched 
work, a ‘mess’, 

1548 Turner ames of Herbes 19 Betoniea Paull acginete 
..maye be called in englishe *Panles betony or wodde Peny 
ryal. 1551 — /erda/ 1. Fivb, Paulis betony is myche 
dyfferyng from Dioscorides betony, as Paulus witnesseth 
hysselfe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lp. u. vi. 101 Betonica 
Fauli,or Pauls Betony, hereof the pear have some conceit 
in reference to S. Pau , whereas indeed that name is derived 
from Paulus Aigineta, an ancient Physitian of AEgina. 1879 
Prior Péant-2. (ed, 3) 178 Paul's Betony,.. Veronica serpylli- 

Jolia, 1886 Britten & Hottano Péaut-2., Paul's Betoay, 

Veronica officinalis, [xgig Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 279 
Paiement .. vii pees ct demy ea longar, et de le pee de 
Seint Poul.) 1442 Rodis of Parliamcut V. 44/1 The seide 
newe brigge so to be made with a draght lef contenyng 
the space of ilii fete called *Panles fete in brede. 1447 
Will of Sharyngton (Somerset Ho.), Height of two poules 
fete. 1616 I3. Jonson Zu. Man in ffm, Dram, Pers., 
Cap. Vobadill, a *Paules-man, 1826 Girrorp 2. Fouson's 
IWks, 1, 6 sote, A Paul's man, i.e. a frequenter of the 
middle aisle of St. Paul's cathedral, the common resort of 
cast captains, sharpers, gulls, and gossipers. @ 1661 Fuc.ex 
Worthies, London (1811) UH. 65 One of St. Anthonies Pigs 
therein (so were the Scholars of that School commonly called, 
as those of St. Paul's, *Paul’s Pigeons) [ck Stow Surv. 
(1603) 75) x701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3718/4 ‘The Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. James-Tide, aad at St.*Vanls-Tide. 
1628 Earte Microcosm. (Arb.) 73 *Pauls Walke is the 
Lands Epitome. 1658 Ossorn Yas, / Wks. (1673) 477 Edward 
Wimark the *Pauls.-walker. /éid. Index 20 The *Pauls- 
walking News-mongers—report Northumberland too.. inti- 
mate with P. Henry. 1602 Devnce Satiromast, Wks. 1873 
1. 212 And when he had done, made *Ponles worke of it. 
1620 in Court & T. Yas. £ (1848) HL. 203 But I doubt, whea 
all is done, it wil! prove, as they say Paul's work. 1673 
S‘too him Bayes 15 But } innst dispatch, for I see He's 
niaking Paul's work on't already. 

Paul, -e, paulle, obs. forms of Patt, PawL. 

Pauldron, another form of PovLtpxon, a piece 
of armour covering the shoulder, a shoulder-plate, 

1594, 1834, etc. [see PoutpKon]. 

Paulfrey, obs. form of PALFREY. 

Paulian (p§-lidn), sd. and a. 
Paul: cf. Christ-tan.] A. sb. 

lL. Ch. Hist. One of a sect who rejected the 
personality of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, and 
denied the pre-existence of Christ as ‘the eternal 
Son of God’; founded by Pan! of Samosata in the 


3rd century. 

©1449 Pecoce Refr. (Rolls) 11. 498 The sect of Paulianys, 
which helden that Crist was not bifore Marie, but took his 
bigyanyng of Marie. 1764 Mactatne tr. Afoskeint's Eccl, 
Hist. (1844) 1. 83/2 Paul of Samosata ., left behind him a 
sect, that assumed the title of Paulians, or Pauliauists. 1877 
MeCuntock & Stronc Cye/. Bibl. Lit, VUL 835 One of the 
canons of Nice required the Paulians to be rebaptized. 

2. A follower or disciple of St. Paul. sonce-tse. 

1609 Dwre (Douay) Deut, xxv. comm, They are called 
Christians, not Pautians, whom S. Paul converted. 

B. adj, That is a follower of St. Paul. sonce-zle. 

1638 Featiy Strict. Lyndom, 1. 213 The lesuit should 
have said, a Paulian heretique,for Ctemanges and Wickliffe 
professe with Paul, Act 24. 14. 

So Pau ‘Hanist, Pan‘llanite = A. 1. 

1696 tr. Dupin's Ecel, ist. 1. u. 6 The errors of the 
Khionites, Panlianites, Sabellians and Arians. bid. 44 
The Panlianists, who distinguish’d the Word from the Son 
of God, and the Paraclete froin the Holy Spirit. 1764 [see 
Pautian A. 1}, 1831-3 E. Burton Zec/, d/tst. xxviil. (1845) 
2 His {Paul's} followers, who were kaowa hy the name of 
Paulianists, continued ..till the beginning of the fifth century. 


Paulician (p@li‘fiin), sd. and a. Ch, Hist. 
fad. L. Pauticidni, a, Gr, MavaAmavoi, of obscure 
origin, thonght by some to be from Pass Paut.] 


(f. L. Pazed-ns 


568 


a. sb. A member ofa sect which arose in Armenia 
in the 7th century, holding modified Manichscan 
opinions. b. adj, Of or belonging to this sect. 
Hence Pauli‘cianism, the doctrine of the sect. 

4727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Paulicians,..so called from their 
chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in the seventh century. 
1764 Mactaine tr. AMoshein's Eccl. Hist. (1844) 1. 211/2. 
1840 Macauray Ranke Ess. (1887) 575 The Paulician theology 
.. Spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 1883 
Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Anowl. WI. 2407/1 The Bulgarians... 
finally united with the Eastera Church; and oaly a smal} 
body of Panlicians are now Catholics. 

Paulie, pallie (p9'li, pa'li), a. (sb.) Se. Also 
pawlie, palie, paley. (Origin not aseertained.] 
a. adj, Undersized, weakly, impotent: applied 
esp. to the smallest or poorest lambs of a flock, 
also toa poor weakly child. b. sé, An undersized 


lamb, one of the smallest lambs of a flock. 

1818 Hoce Brownie of B. 1. ix. 158 There was Geordie 
..the flesher,..that took away the crocks and the panties, 
and my brockit-lamb, 1822 W. J. Narmr Pract. Store- 
Jarming 25: The gimmer-lambs throughout, bear a propor- 
lion to the ‘second ’ lamhs and palics as two to one, @ 1835 
Hoce ales (1866) 360 As for your paulie toop lamb, what 
care ] for it? 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 19 Deformedand 
crippled specimens in Scotland are termed ‘ pallie lambs *. 

aulin. [app. second element of Tarpauyiy.] 

A trade name for waterproof coverings of the nature 
of tarpaulin, whether tarred, oiled, or paiated. 

[1847-78 Haruiwew, Panling, a covering for a cart or 
waggon, Line.) 1882 Luglishinan 2 Dec. 4/5 These 
Panlins are prepared from the best English Tarpaulia 
Canvas. ibid, Paved: Oiled and Painted Paulias, 


Pauline (pd'lain), 2. and sd, Also 8-in. [ad. 
L. Paulin-us adj., f. Paulus Panl: see -1NE1] 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 


St. Panl, his writings, or his doctrines. 
18r7Co.erwce Sieg. Lit. Lh. xxiii. 307 Passages... thoroughly 
Panline. 1860 Westcott Jarod. Study Gosp. iv. (ed. 5) 243 
For him [Marcion] the Pauline narrative was the truest pic- 
ture of the life of Christ. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 
(ed. 2) 36 Selections.. from the Pauline Epistles. 
B. 56. 

1, A member of certain religious orders so named. 

3362 Lanci. 2. 27, A. 1. 76 Ia witnesse of whuche ping, 
wrong was pe furste, Pers be pardoner, Paulynes doctor. 
1393 /éid. C. 11, x10 Of paulynes queste. ¢ 1483 Chron. London 
(1827) 43 In the same yere [r3ro] began the ordre of Paulyns, 
that is to say Crowched Freres. arggo /mtage Vpocrisie 
mia Skelton's Wés, (1843) 1. 441 Some be Paulines, Some 
be Antonynes, Some be Kernardines, Some be Celestines, 

2. A follower of St. Paul. stoxce-tse. 

1740 J. Durxé Conform. Anc. & Mod. Cerem. 32 The 
Primitive Christians ..never called themselves Johniaus, 
Paulins, aor Baraahites. 

3. A scholar of St. Paul’s School, London. 

1867 Athenaum 30 Nov. 715/1 [Sir Philip} Francis was a 
Londoa boy by education, and a Pauline...Fhe Paulines 
were especially famous for caligraphy. 1897 Anport & 
Campurie Life Fowett 1, ii, 4x He returned to London, 
bringing with him the ‘blue rihboa ' of Oxford, an honour 
which at that time no Pauline had woa. 

Ilence Paulinian (-i'nidn), @. = PAULINE a.3 5d. 
=Pauninist; Pau‘linism (-iniz'm), the doctrine 
of St. Paul, Panline theology; Paw linist, an ad- 
herent of St. Paul or his doctrine; Paullni-stic 
a, of or pertaining to a Panlinist or Paulinism ; 
Paulinize v. ix/r., to follow the doctrine of St. 
Panl; évaus.,to make Pauline, imbue with Panlinism 
(in quot., to represent as Panline). 

1874 Supernat, Relig. V1. u.¥. § ‘The rapid growth .. of 
*Panlinian doctrine. 1883 Loos & Branincer tr. 9% Grod's 
Life Zwinght xvi. 136, 1 preach..as Paul writes; why do 
you not rather call me a Paulinian? 1857 M. Parrison 
Ess. (1889) 11. 234 The antithesis of Petriuismand*Paulinism. 
1882 Farrar arly Chr. 1. g2 Christians who wished to 
stand aloof alike from *Paulinists and Judaists. 1860 Li. 
Churchin, 16 Nov. 427/1 Too much inclined to see..sharp 
distinctions between the Jewish-Christians and the heathen 
converts,., attributing a *Panlinistic tendency to the latter. 
1898 W. M. Ramsay Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 51 
Luke’s view has..a strong Paulinistic character, 1865 
tr, Strauss’ New Life Fesus 1.178 The account. .given in 
Luke with its *Paulinizing sections. 1885 A¢henauim 3 Oct 
429/1 St. Luke’s Gospel..is Paulinized too much. 

Paulism (polizm). xonce-wd. [f. PauL + 
-1sM.]_ The doctrine of St. Pan); Paulinism. 

1823 Bentuan Not Paul 367 Whatever is in Paul, aad is 
not..1n any one of the four Gospels, is not Christianity, but 
Paulism. | 7 

Paulist (pOlist). [f as prec. + -1s7.] 

1. (See quots.) a 

1678 J. Pusurs wr. Tavernier’s Voy. u. 1. xiii. 77 The 

esuites at Goa, are known by the name of Paulists. 1757 

. H. Grose Voy. £. /nd. 79 The Jesuits, who are better 
known in Iadia by the appel son of Paulists, from their 
head church and convent of St. Paul's in Goa, a 

2. A member of a Koman Catholie association, 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. 
Panl the Apostle, fonnded at New York in 1858. 

1883 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1778. 

+ Paulistine. Obs. = PAULTST 1. 

rt Frver Acc. £. fadia & P. 70 A College. ,belongin 
to the Jesuits here, more commonly called Paulistines. /6¢d. 
1so St. Pant's was the first Monastery of the Jesuits in Goa, 
from whence they receive the Name of Panlistins, 

Paulite! (posit). Ch. fist. [f name of 
Paul, L. Paul-us + -11£1 1.) ; 

}. One of an order of monks, also called Hermits 


PAUNCE. 


of St, Paul, founded in 1215, at Budapest. Also 
atirtb, or as adj. Of or belonging to this order. 
1884G.B, Matteson Battle-Fields of Germ, vii. 221 Priests 
and monks of all denominations, the Benedictines, the 
Jesuits, the Carmelites, the Paulites. 1888 H.C. Lea //is?, 
faguisition 1, 418 He..retired to a Paulite monastery. 
. aonce-wd. One who is ‘of Panl’: see 1 Cor. i.12, 
1839 WHATELY eae Chr, Faith ui, iv. (1857) 74 The 
Sects of Panlites, and Apollonians and the rest, would have 
gradually diverged more and more ia doctrine. 
Paulite2. Afi. [ad. Ger. Paxlit, name given 
by Werner, 1812, from St, Panl Island, Labrador: 


see -1TE1 2.) A synonym of IlyPERSTHENE. 


1814 T. Atian Afin, Nomencl 24 Hyperstene, Labrador 
hornblende..Paulite. 1852 C. U. Suerarp Afin. (ed. 3) 199. 

Paulle, obs. form of PAL. 

| Paullinia, (pOlinii). Bot, [mod.L. (Lin- 
nzens, 1737), from the name of C. F. Paullini, a 
German botanist.] A genus of tropical American 
and West African climbing shrubs (N.O, Sapiz- 
dacee) ; a plant of this genns. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suff., Paulinia. 1833 Wuirtier 
Zoussaint /Ouverture 16 ‘The lithe paullinia’s verdant fold. 

Paulmer, obs, form of PALMER. 

Paulo-post-future (p9:lopéust fig titi, a. 
and sd, ad. mod.L. paulo post futurum, the 
current rendering, from the time of Lascaris 1494, 
of the Greek name 6 per’ dAlyor péAAay, the future 
after a little, in Sp. ¢/ futuro de agul a poco. In 
16th ec. called also mox fue/trum ‘immediate future’; 
and in toth c, Grammars, ‘third future’, ‘foturum 
exactum’, ‘futurum perfectum’, ‘ future perfect’. 

1. A name of atense of the passive voice of Gree 
verbs, the chief use of which was to state that an 
event will take place immediately. 

{A good exainple of the Greek ase is in Aristoph. Péxd, 
1027 Wpage, xai menpaferat, Speak and it shall be done at 
once, or as soon as said.] 

1824 L. Murray Ang. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 1 vi. 161 Some 
grammarians have alleged, that..we should also admit the 
dual nuniher, the paulo-post future tense, the middle voice. . 
found in Greek. e i : 

2. allusively, A future which is a little after 
the present; a by-and-by; belonging to an imme- 
diate or proximate future. 

[1822 Suettey Lets, Pr. Wks. 1880 1'V. 260 My post..must 
be transformed by your delay into a Jaulo post futurum.) 
1848 LowELt Fable for Critics 936 Here comes Dana, 
abstractedly loitering along, iavaived in a paulo-post-futare 
of song, Who'll be going to write what'll never be written 
‘Till the Muse .. gives him the mitten. 1887 Downen Lie 
Shelley 1, vi. 246 Shelley's .. anticipated profits were in the 

ulo-post-fature. _rg0r Scotsman 9 Sept. 7/4 An accuma- 
ation like this of time-expired men has a panlo-post-future 
effect on the working of the short-service system, 

lence Pau‘lo-post-futu-ratively adv., as be- 
longing to the near future. So Pan lo-po'st a. 
[L. paulo fost a little after], a little subsequent ; 
also Pawilo-pa‘st a., a little past, relating to 
something lately finished. (All zonce-wea's.) 

1843 Soutney Doclor Interch. xx. (1848) 494 While 1 am 
treating of it panto-post-faturatively, as of a possible case. 
1849 T'HorEau Weck Concord Riv. Wed. 265 Our to-morrow's 
future should be at least paulo-post to theirs. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 289 Conversing with little knots of 
bis paulopost congregation. 1892StEvENsoN Across Plains 
106 All that I say in this paper ts in a panio-past tense, 

| Paulownia(pdl¢vnia,polownia). Lot, [Named, 
1835, after Anna Panlovna, danghter of the Tsar 
Paul E.] A genus of Scrophulariacex, comprising 
the single species /. émperialis, a Japanese oma- 
mental tree with purplish trumpet-shaped flowers 
blossoming in early spring; cultivated in some 
parts of Europe and America. 

1847 J. Mitrorp Left. §& Rem. (1891) 206, 1 prefer them 
[myrtles] to Victoria Reginas or Panloneas, or other things 
with hard names and gigantic leaves. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 730/: This goldea Catalpa 1 purpose cutting down 
every year.., as is done with the paulowaia. 

Paulsgrave, obs. form of PALSGRAVE. 

Pault, Paulter, etc.: sce Patt, PALTER, etc. 

Paum(e, Paumer(e, obs. ff, PALM, PALMER, 

Paument, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

Paun, variant form of Pacne, a loin-cloth. 

1897 Mary Kixestev 17. Africa 223 The native dress for 
men and women alike is the cloth or paun. 

Paun, var. Pan 50.5, obs. f. Pawn 5d, and z. 

Paunage, obs. form of PANNAGE. 

+Paunce. Oss. Also 4 paunz, 6 pans, 
pawnee. [wvar. of anche, Pauncn sb); cf. 
Pauncer; also, obs. F. pazce ‘the paunch..; also 
the fashion of a great bellied doublet, or the great 
bellie of a doublet’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. = Pauncen 1. 

ez R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10028 Breche of 
maille, wyp pauaz non liche. [1369 Test. Karlcol. (1893) 92 
Tien lego... Johanni fratri meo unum par de paunce et de 
braces et j jac.) 1384-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 594 
In j panncs, vs. rgtx £, E. Wills (1882) 19 An hotle brest- 

late, a paunce of stele. 1495 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
i. 226 Item, iij quarteris of satyne to tyne his pans. 1541 
(oid. in Pitcaira Crim. Trials 1. "317 Twa Pansis uf inailze. 

2. = PAUNCER 2. 

a1go0 Medulla in Cath. Angl 42 uote, Renale, a breke 
gyrdyl or a pauace. 


PAUNCER. 


3. Comd.,as paunce-cloth. 
1552 in Surrey Ch. Goods 16 ltcm a pawnce cloth of blewe. 
Paunce, obs. form of Pansy. 


+ Pau‘ncer, pau'ncher, Ods. Ins pancere, 
panchere, pawnchere, (pawun-), pauntcher, 
pa(w)ncherde. [a. OF. pamctere, panchiere fem. 
(also fancier masc.) = It. panzicra, fauciera, 
med.L. fancerea, -eria; thence also MHG. panster 
(Ger. panzer), MLG. pantzer, panscher, panser, 
MDn. panésier, Du. pantser; £.OF. pance, panche, 
now panse, It. pancia Pauncy sb.1] 

1. Part of the armonr of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turics, which covered the lower part of the body. 

a1400-50 Alexander 4960 Nymes of jour nethirglone & 
nakens 3oure leggis, Pesan, pancere, & platis, all to 30ure 

preve clathis, 14.. Afetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629/17 
Panchere, epifemur, 

2. A belt or girdle for the breeches, a breech-belt. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 387/2 Pawnchere,..éumbare, renale. 
¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 8/38 Upon the kenerchicf Chertes, 
briches, With the pauntcher. 1483 Cath. Angl. 272/1 A 
Pawncherde (4. Pancherde), renale, etc. véia brekebelt. 

Paunch (pon'f, pin'f), sé.1 Forms: 4-6 
panche, paunche, 4-8 panch, (5 pawnche, 
pownche), 6- paunch. Also Sc. and worth. dial. 
6penche, painche, 8-9 pench, gpensch, painch. 
(ME, a. ONF. panche = OF. pance, now panse = 
Pr. pansa, Cat. panxa, Sp, panza, Pg. panca, It. 
pancia :—Com. Rom. ue *pantica, {. L. pantex, 
pantic-em paunch, bowels.] 

1. The belly, abdomen; the stomach, as the 
receptacle of food (= BELLY sé. 5). 

Now, as said of the human subject, usually dyslogistic, 
and implying prominence, gluttony, etc. 

1375 Barsour Brace 1x. 398 Our lordis of france, that ay 
With gud morsellis farsis hac panch. 1377 Lana. 2. 22. 
B. xin. 87 He shal have a penaunce in his pannche. 1486 
Bk, St. Aldans Eiiij b, All thyng with in the wombe sane 
onli the gall The paunche also. 1548 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 26 So tronbeled wyth Lordelye lyuynge..pamperynge 
of theyr_panches. 1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Androis Pref. 124 
Packand thair penche lyk Epicurians 1668 CuLrervrer & 
Cote Barthol. Anat. \ntrod., The lowest belly, commonly 
called Abdomen or the Paunch. 1777 G. Forster Vey, 
round Word II. 68 He..had a most portly paunch. 1872 
R. Enis Catudius xxxix, 1x A frugal Umbrian body, 
Tuscan huge of paunch. 1871 B. Tavior Faust (1875) 1. 
xxii. 196 Spider's foot and paunch of toad. 

Jig. 1882 Stanvuurst A ncis ut. (Arb.) 84 Deadlye Cha- 
rybdis..In to gut vpsouping three tymes thee flash water 
angrye, From paunch alsoc spuing toe the sky the plush 
hastlye receaned. 1596 Nasue Saffron-Waiden Wks, (Gro- 
sart) IJ. 163 Thronghout the whole pawnch of his booke, 
hee is as infinite in commending her, r60z Marston Ant. 
& Mel. 1. Wks, 1856 I. 17 Straight chops a wave, and in his 
sliftred panch Downe fals our ship. . 

2. The first and largest stomach of a rnminant; 
the rumen. 

61420 Padlad. on Husd. 1.955 A rammes paunche. 1596 
Darrymeretr. Leséie's Hist. Scot.t. 94 In place of potis and 
sik seithing vesselis, the painches of ane ox or ane kow thay 
vset. 1715 Cneyne Philos. Princ. Relig, 1. (1716) 360 As in 
Beasts, the Panch, the Read, and the Feck. 1836-9 Topp 
Cyct. Anat, HW. 11/1 The..food..is received into the first 
stomach..which is termed the..paunch. 

b. pi. Entrails, viscera. (Now Se. and 207th.) 

1548 Hat Chron., Hen. Vili 172b, The kyng inhuntyng 
tyme hath slain iii. C. dere, and the garbage and paunches 
bee cast round about in every quarter of the Parke. hg 
Davinson Seasons, Spring 3 Himself wi’ penches staw‘d, 
he [an eagle] dights his neb, : 

ce. esp. as used for food; tripe. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 gORe de Motoun.—Take pe 
pee of a chepe. xgo0-20 Dunsar Poenes \xxxii. 25 

anches, pudingis of Jok and Jame. 1665 Lo. Fountatn- 

HALL rnd. (1900)79 We have eaten panches heir. 1724 RAM- 
say Tea-t, Atise. (1733) 1.91 Well scraped paunches. 1825 
Brocnett N.C. Gloss., Painches, tripe. 1827 Lytton Pethane 
Ixiii, I would sooner feed my poodle on paunch and liver. 

3. Comb.; + paunch-bellied @., big-bellied, 
pot-bellied; + paunch-clout, the membrane en- 
veloping the bowels, the omentum; + paunch- 
gut s6., a big belly, a pot-belly; a. = paunch- 
bellied (also +paunch-gutted a.); paunch-kettle, 
the paunch of an animal used like a kettle to boil 
flesh in; tpaunch-porer (ir. L. extispex), an 
angur who divined by inspecting the entrails of 
animals; so +paunch-poring; +paunch-pot, 
?a pot of a bulging shape; paunch-swollen a., 
having a swollen panunch; paunch-wrapt a@., 
wrapped in the pannch (in qnot., #1 zfero). 

¢1672 £oxd, Ball, (1888) V1. s00 A *paunch-belly’d Iostiss. 
1733 Mortimer in Phel. Trans, X XXVIII. 179 She [female 
benver] was very thick, paunch-bellied. c14q0 Promp, 
Parv, 387/1 *Pawncheclowt, or trype. 14.. Voe. in Wre 
Wileker 599/2 Onmentum, an’ a paunchcclont. 1683 
Kennett tr. Lrasm. on Folly 17 O swinish *paunch-gut 
God (say they). 1742 Jarvis Quex. 1.1. xi. (1749) 247 All 
that paunch-gut and little carcase of thine, 1726 ARBUTHNOT 
Diss. Dumpling (cd. 5) 6 These *Paunch-gutted Fellows. 
1865 TvLor Zarty Hist. Man. ix. 268 ‘Vhe Asiatic *paunch- 
kettles. 1656 W. D, tr, Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unl. § 599. 183 
Their Lxtispicium, or *panch-poring, where the extispex, or 
*panch-porer, did it by eu the entrails of the sacrifices. 
3600 IVidl of Sir R. Bedingfield (Somerset Ho.), [he] parcell 

uilt *paunche pot given at her Christening. 1638-48 G. 

ANIEL Eclog iii. 156 Till *panch-swolne Bromius sleeps, 
a@1g92 Mariowe Ovid's leg. un. xiv, She that her *paunch- 
wrapt child hath slain. 
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Hence Pau‘nechful, bellyful. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 507 Four times can an active 
fellow Eat his paunchifful in a day. 

Paunch, panch (pgn'f, pan'f), 56.2 Naut.- 
Also 8 pantech. [app. the same word as prec., and 
Paunce s6.; in sense prob. derived from the latter.] 
a. A thick strong mat, made of interlaced spun 
yarn or strands of rope, employed in various placcs 
on a ship to prevent chafing, b. A wooden 
covering or shicld on the fore side of a mast 
(rubbing paunch), to preserve it from chafing 
when the masts or spars are lowered or raised. 

1626 Carr. Satin Acted. Vng. Seanen 15 Paunches, and 
such like. 16a7 — Seaman's Gram. v.23 That which we 
call 1 Panch, are broad clouts, wonen of Thrums and Sinnet 
together, to saue things from galling abont the maine and 
fore yards at the ties, and also from the masts [etc]. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1. 13 The front-fish, or paunch, is a 
long plank of fir, hollowed to the convexity of the mast, and 
fastened on the foreside of the mast over the iron hoops. 
x848 G. Bioptecomne Art Rigging 23 Panch,a covering of 
wood, or thick texture made of plated ropeyarn, larger than 
& mat, to preserve the masts, &c., from chafing. 1882 Narts 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 9 Rubbing paunch, a batten up and 
down the forepart of a lower mast, to keep the lower yards 
clear of the hoops when going up or down. , 

ec. Comb,, as paunch-mat, paunch-piece (= b). 
¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 16 Bowsprit, paunch 
piece, or gammoning fish, /d¢¢. 31. Describe a pannch mat 
and its nse. 1867 SuytuH Sallor's Word-bh., Paunch-mat, 
a thick and strong mat formed by interweaving sinnet or 
strands of rope as close as possible; it is fastened on the 
outside of the yards or rigging, to prevent their chafing. 


Paunch (pdn'f, pan'{), 1 Also 6-7 panch(e, 
Now rare or dial. [app. f. Pauncu sé.1 Palsgr. 
translates the English verb hy a F. pancer which 
isnot otherwise known ; but Florio has It. pavciare 
‘to paunch or ynbowell ’.] 

1. ¢rans. To stab or wound in the pannch; also 


foosely, to stab. 

1530 Pascr. 652/21, I panche a man or a beest, I perysshe 
his guttes with a weapen, ze fance. a1sg48 Hatt Chron., 
Hen, V sob, Other had .. their bellies paunched. 1610 
Suaus, Teng. un ii. 98 Batter his skull, or pannely him 
with a stnke. 1699 Gartu Disfens. v. (1706) gt One Pass 
had pannch'd the huge hydropick Knight. “1819 Keats 
&, Stephen 1. ii. 42 He flung The heft away..[t pannch’d 
the Earl of Chester's horse. 1848 [see Pauncuine below]. 

2. To cat open the paunch of (an animal) and 
take ont the visccra; to disembowcl, cviscerale. 

1570 Levins Manip. 22/35 To Panche, extscerare. 1598 
Frorio, Viscerare, to panche, or pull out the bowels. 1677 
N. Cox Gentil, Recreat. 80 Then he is to pounch [ed, 1721 
pay him, rewarding the Honnds therewith. 1769 

fxs. Rarratp Lng. Lowsekpr. (1778) 135 When you have 
panunched and cased yonr hare. 1884 R. Jerrertes Ned 
Deer v9 When a stag is killed and paunched. 

+3. To stuff the stomach with food; to fill the 
belly, to glint. (Also znér. for reff.) Obs. 

3542 UoaLt Erasm. Apoph. 1 344 b, Now ye see hym ful 


| pannched, as lyons are... And in deede the lyons are more 


gentle when their bealyes are well filled. 1597-8 Br. Hat. 
Sai. u.ii.62 Rather .,pale with learned cares, Than paunched 
with thy choyce of changed fares, 1612 tr. Benvenuto's 
Passenger 1. 139 lf you did but sec him.. in what sort he 
vseth to glut and panch himselfe. 1635 QuarLes £1d/.1. ii. 
(1718) 10 Naw glutt’ny paunches. : 

4. To swallow hastily or greedily. rare. 

1§99 Nasue Lente Sinffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 279 The 
Fisherman .. pauncht him vp at a mouthfull. 1892 Saz 
Bite Examiner 28 Aug, Paunching blobs and dollops 
of fat. 

Hence Pau'nching vé/. sd. 

rgs9r Percivat. Sf. Dict., Desolladura, paunching, Exi- 
Sceratio. 1848 CHamners J i Mae I. s99/1 When 
« -the [cow's] stomach [is] so much distended with the air, that 
there is danger of immediate suffocation or bursting—in these 
instances the puncture of the maw must be instantly per- 
formed, which is called pannching. 1892 Pad’ Aad! G. 
24 Mar. 2/1 The least pleasant part of the luncheon honr is 
the paunching of the birds.. which is often a disgusting 
evidence of the slaughter. 

+ Paunch, v.2 Obs. rare. [a. F. pancher’, obs. 
form (16-17th c. in Littré and Cotgr.) of percher 
toincline.] z#ér. To incline, lean, havea Zenchant, 
Bey or mentally. 

3577 F. de Lisle’s Leg. G iv, They determined a while to 
let her paunch some times one way, and some times another, 
curiously watching to what ende her behauiours would come. 
1595 Hussocke A fol. Jnfants Undapt. 14 The ground and 
fonndation is weeake : their building also vpon it, pauncheth, 

Paunched (pgn‘{t, pan'ft), z [f, Pauncn sd, 
+-ED*.] Waving a large paanch; big-bellicd, 
paunchy. Also in comd., as Pel pounced. 

1649 G. Damen Trinarch., Hen. V, Vix, These .. full- 
pannch't Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bred in pitt Ayre, 
As Atticke leanness. 1805 Spirit? Pub. Frais. UX, 251 The 
band of pannch'd Helluos. 

Pauncher, variant of PaAuNcER Obs. 

Paunchway, variant of Pancuway. 

Paunchy (pon'fi, pan'fi), @. [f. Pauncu sd, 
+ -y.] Having a large paunch; big-bellied. 

1598 FLorio, Yenzroso, panchic, that hath 2 great belly. 
1841 Blackw, nae X. 99 The mayors and sheriffs, in 

nuunchy order,..will go down. 1861 ¥rad. Roy. Agric. Soe. 

X11. 1. rqx Calves which are in the habit of drinking too 
fast are..detected by n glance at their ‘paunchy’ condition. 

Hence Pau‘nchiness. 

31879 Scribner's Mag. Dec. 178 All had grown..rivals in 
pious paunchiness. 


PAUPERISM. 


Paund, obs. f. Pawy sd.2; obs. pa. pple. Pawn v. 
Paune, obs. form of Pawn. 
+t Pauned, obs. form of Paxep. 


a1g48 Watt Chron., dicen. iid 69 Long and large gar- 
mentes of Blewe satten panned with Sipres. 


Paunflet, obs. f. PAMPHLET. 

Paunse, -sie, Paunt, obs. ff. Pansy, Pant. 

Pauoise, -oyse, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pauper (po'por), sé. [a. L. pauper poor: its 
English use originated in the legal phrase 7 forma 


| pauperis, in the form or character of a poor man 


or woman : see sense 1.] 

1. A poor person. 

a. In Law: One allowed, on account of poverty, 
to sue or defend ina court of law without paying 
costs (7 formd pauperis: sce \\Ix 4): cf. also 
DISPAUPER, 

[1495 Act 11 Hen, 1°71, c. 12 (Acading) An Acte to admytt 
such persons as are poore to sue in forma pauperis.) 1631 
Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 73 My Lord Keeper pro- 
nounced this order, that the plaintiff should continue pauper. 
1641 Spivituad Courts /pit. in dard. Misc, (Math) 1V. 420 
Busy-tody. Many of them were in forma pauperis, Scrape- 
adé,..1V had rather the judge would have given sentence 
against my client, than Lestowed a faufer on me. a 1680 
Nereer ene. (1759) I. 252 No Court allows..two single 
Paupers, ‘I’enconnier Hand to Hand at Bars, and trounce 
Each other Gratis ina Snit at onee, 1768 Beackstone Com 
INL. xxiv. goo Vaupers, that is, such as will swear themselves 
not worth five pounds, are by statute 11 Henry VI. c. 12, to 
have original writs and subpocnas gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned them without fee. Zé7d., It seems how- 
ever agreed, that a pauper may recover costs, though he 
pays none; for the counsel and clerks are bonnd to give 
their labour to him, but not tu his antagonist. 

b. In general sense: A person destitute of pro- 
perty or means of livelihood; one who has no 
means, or who is dependent on the charity of 
others; a beggar. (Now associated with c.) 

(2493 H. Parker (éf¢ée) Dives and Pauper.] 1§16 in 1o// 
Kep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. \. 396 Ne lazer nor infecte 
paupers or poore shall come.. within the town, 1812 Cranse 
Yates in Verse xvit. Resentment 274 And he,a wand'ring 
pauper, wanting bread. 1822 Scott Nige/iv, Ie eclasses me 
with the paupers and mendicants front Scotland, who dis- 
grace his courtin the eyes of the proud Enzlish—that is all. 
1889 Miss Beappon Sardara xivi. 315 Vou would have 
fonnd me a disgraced man,..a pauper without a chance of 
fortune. 1893 in Daily Paper (S\ead) 4 Oct. 11 We [the 
British Aristocracy] are, many of us litle better than splendid 
panpers. 1894 W. T. Strap (¢it/e) The Splendid Paupers; 
a Tale of the coming Plutocracy. 

ce. sfcc. A person in receipt of poor-law relief. 

1775 T. Mexpuan (2722) A Dialogue, in two Conversations, 
between a Gentleman, a Pauper, and his Friend ; intended 
as an Answer to a Pamphlet published by the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, entitled, Observations on the Poor Laws. 1788 W. 
Mason (¢##/¢) Animadversions on the present Government 
of the Vork J.nnatic Asylum; in which the case of Parish 
Paupers is distinctly considered. 1800 Souiney Ang. Kee., 
Wedding 110 Aparish shell at last, and the little bell Toll'd 
hastily for 1 pauper's funeral! 1841 T, Noe. Aymes & 
Roundelayes, Paufer's Drive, Rattle his bones over the 
stones; He's only a Pauper, whom nobody owns! 1856 
Emerson fing. Vraits, Ability, The pauper lives better than 
the free labonrer; the thief better than the pauper. ne 

2, altrtb. and Comb. a. attrib. (in apposition) 
or as aaj, That is a pauper ; destitute. 

1809 Med. Frat. XXIV. 185 To have pauper patients com- 
mitted to him. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. i. 10 Our pauper-labourers have taken his work from him. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. ar The 
favonrers of emigration ought to begin by educating pauper 
children for that purpose. 1869 Lo. Lytrox Orvad 34 A 
pauper prince Paid from the plunder of a panper people. 

b. attrib. Of, belonging or relating to, or 
intended fora panper or paupcers, as fanper-asylunt, 
-coffin, -grave, -list, -palace, -rate, -system; also in 
objective and instrumental comb., as panper-breed- 
ing, -making, pauper-fed adjs. 

1823 Connetr Aur, Rides (1885) 1. 305 Here has been the 

muper-making work! 1834 Hr. Martineau in Tatt's Mag. 

- 2090/1 The result of introducing a legal pauper-system 
into Ireland. 1837 — Soc. Amer. 111. 190, | was grieved to 
see the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadelphia, made 
to nccommodate Juxuriously rzoo persons, 1845 J. E. 
Carrenter Poems §& Lyrics 97 Poor-law minions, pauper- 
fed. 1854 WayTe MELVILLE es Bounce xix, Her child is 
in that pauper-coffin which she is following to the grave, 

Hence Pauper v. (rvais.= PAUPERIZE; Pau‘per- 
age = faup~erdom; Pau'perate v. trans, = Pav- 
PERIZE; Pau'perdom, (a) the condition of a 
pauper, destitntion; (4) the realm of paupers, 
panpers colleclively; Pau‘peress, a female panper. 

1879 Tennyson Fadcon t. i, Why then, my lord, we are 
*pauper'd out and out. pian Medwin Shedley 1. Be 

ose who had just risen above “panperage. 1850 Lp. 
Ossorne Gleanings 76 ‘Yhis seething muss of female pau- 
perage. 1866 Lowei. Lef?. (1894) 1. 404 We would not rob 
you [England] of a single one of your valuable institutions— 
state-church, peerage, und panperage. 1839 J. Rocers 
Antipcpopr. xv. ii 306 11 has *panperated many a lawful 
heir. 1870 Contemp. Kev. XIV. 491 Mts duties towards *pan- 
perdom and those on the verge of panperdom. 1882 Leisure 
Hour July 424/2 The rules under which their panperdom 
places them. 1860 Dickens Uncomsm, Trav, iti, The wards- 
woman $ an elderly, able-bodied *pauperess. 


Pauperism (p$‘pariz’m). [f. Paurer sd. + 
-isM. Hence mod.I*. faupdrisme (Dict. Acad. 
1878), mod.Ger. fauferismtus.| ‘The condition of 


PAUPERIZATION. 


paupers; the existence of a pauper class; poverty, 
with dependence oa public relief, as an established 
conditioa or fact among a people. Tfence concer. 
the pauper class, paupers collectively. 

1815 W. Crarkson (¢/¢/e) Au Inquiry into the Cause of the 
Increase of Pauperism and Poor’s Rates. 1818 in Topp. 
1825 Consett Aur, ides 273 Be astonished, if you can, at 
the pauperism and the crimes that disgrace this once happy 
and moral England. 1827 Waarety Logie (1837) 229 An 
increase of pauperism, ie. of the habit of depending on 
parish-pay. 1857 ‘Toutmin Sautu Parisé 145 ‘Thenceforth 

pauperism’ became a caste in England. 1876 Fawertr 
fol. Econ. ww viii. 232 Pauperism is still one of the most 
formidable social and economic difficulties. 

Pauperization (pg:porsizzi-fon). [f. next + 
-aTron.] The action of pauperizing or condition 
of being pauperized. 

1847 in Wenster. 1849 Bricut S#., /reland 2 Apr. (1876) 
174 Demoralisation and pauperisation will go on in an ex- 
tending cirele. 1874 Green Short fist. x. $4. 805 ‘The 
pauperization of families who relied on them for support. 

Pauperize (p9'poraiz), v.  [f. PAUPER + -12E.] 
trans, ‘Yo make a pauper of; to reduce to the con- 
dition of a pauper, or to poverty or destitution ; 
esp. to make dependent on public relief. 

1834 Hr. Martineau Joral . 47 The indigent who have 
been pauperized by the undue depression of wages. 1857 
Sates Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 99 ‘Though they were 
poor, they were not pauperised, but thrifty and self-helping. 
tgoz2 A. M. Harrsatrn /4ilos. Chr. Relig. y iv. 141 There 
is aothing so fatal to the manhood of a peopleas the charity 
that pauperizes. . 

Hence Pau'perized, Pau'perizing ffl. adjs.; 
also Pan‘perizer, one who pauperizes. 

1834 Hr. Martineau Jloral in. 75 ‘Vhe dreary haunts of 
our pauperized classes. 1844 Turper ffeart i. g When did 
heart ever gain money?!—hah! heart indeed—pauperizing 
bit of inuscle! 1883 V. Stuart Zeyft 60 Arabi drove oat 
these pauperizers of the people. 1886 in J. F. Maurice 
Lett, Donegaé 4 Pauperising charity..produces the ordinary 
fruits which all the hest friends of the poor have.. preached 
that it does...The people become regular acting beggars. 

+ Pau‘perous, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f Paurer + 
-ous.] Relating to or connected with the poor. 

, 1621 S. Warn f/app. of Practice (1627) 47 Ilaue a stocke 
imployed in Gods Bankes, to pauperous and pious vses. 

Paupire, obs. form of PArer. 


Paurometabolous (pQtom/te*béles), a. 
Entom. [f. Gr. matpo-s little, small + Mrtaso- 


Lous.) Having, or of the nature of, slight or 
imperfect metamorphosis, as in orthoptcrous insects, 

1895 Camdbr, Nat. fist. V.199 The changes of form [in 
the Orthoptera] are much less abrupt and conspicuous than 
they are ia most other Insects. The metamorphosis is there- 
fore called Paurometabolous. 

Pauropod (popped). Zool. [Anglicized sing. 
of mod.L. /’auropoda, {. Gr. natpo-s little, small + 
-rodos footed, f, wovs, wod- foot.] A myriapod of 
the order Paurofoda, resembling centipedes, but of 
very minute size, 

1897 Amer. Nat. XXXI. 71 It may be added that the 
pauropods can climb, though scarcely as well as Pelyxrenns, 

+ Pausably, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f£ *pausadle 
(f. PAUSE v. + -ABLE in a vague usc) + -L¥%.) In 
the way of pausing or dwelling upon something; 
deliberately, without haste; pausefully. 

@ 1632 G. Herbert Country Parson vi. (1830) 13 Answers 
{in charch].. are to be done not in a hudling or slubbering 
fashion,,. but gently and pausably, thinking what they say. 

Pausal (p9zal), a. (sd.) [f. L. pasa Pause 
5h. +-AL: cf. causal.) Of or pertaining to a pause 
or the pause ia a scatence; in /¥eb. Grane. applicd 
to the form which a word receives in the pause, ia 
which, ia certain cases, a vowel is changed (usually 
lengthened), or a weakened vowel reappears ia full. 

1877 C. T. Bate Aferch, Taylors' Heb, Grant 76 In the 
pansal forms an original vowel, shortened to s/“wa out of 

ause, is preserved. 3882-3 Scuarr Encycl Relig. Knowl. 
ith 928/r TID, probably the Pausal of uu. 

+ Pausa‘tion. Os. [ad. late L. pacesation-em 
(St. Jerome, in sense ‘death’), n. of action from 
pauséve to PausE.] The action of pausiag; a 
pause, intermission, 

14.. Lvoc. Ball. commend. Our Lady 61 To wery wan- 
dred tent and pavilioun, The feynte to fresshe, and the 
pausacioun. ¢1460 Play Sacram, 603 Ilaue do faste and 
tak no pausacyon. ¢1485 Dighy Jlyst. v. 463 Ther make 
a pawsacion, 

Pause (p9z), 54. Also 5-7 pawse, 6 pnws. 
[a. F. pase (14th c. ia Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pazsa 
halt, stop, f. Gr. waters, f. mav-ev to cease, stop; 
in the mnsical sense, immed. ad. It. pazesa.] 

1. An act of stoppiag or ceasing for a short time 
in a course of action, esp, ia speaking; a short 
interval of inaction or silence; an intermission ; 
sometimes sfec. an intermission arising from doubt 
or uncertainty, a hesitation. 

61440 Prous. Parv. 387/2 Pawse, of stynty(a)ge, or 
a-bydyin)ge, pausacio, pausa, 1513 Douctas nets 1. xi. 
57 Eftir the first paws, and that cours neir gane,.. The 
paulet vert with me ehty wynis.. Thai fillic. 1528 GarpiIner 
in Pocock Rec. Ref I. 1. 96 At this point, His holiness 
making a pause, I..said [etc.]. 1595 Suans. FoA 1. ii. 231 
Had’st thou but shooke thy head, or made a pause When I 
spake darkely. 1697 Drvpen incid 1. 627 A Pause in 
Grief; an interval from Woe, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 94 
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? 5 It cures or supplies all Pauses and Hesitations in Speech. 
1847 Tennyson Prine. Prol. 238 Like linnets ia the pauses 
of the wind. 1863 Geo. Eviot Nomola xxiv, There was a 
pause before the preacher spoke again, — E 

b. (Without article.) Intermission, delay, wait- 
ing, hesitation, suspense. 

1593 Saks. Lucy. 277 Sad pause and deep regard beseem 
the sage. 1606 — 7r. § Cr.iv. iv. 37 Iniurie of chance Puts 
backe leaue-taking, iustles roughly by All time of pause. 
1683-4 Woon Life 14 Feb. (O.H.S.) IIL 89 He told me 
after a great deal of paus and shifting, that [etc.]. 1899 
(Vestn, Gas. 4 Aug. 2/1 Here speech is the one thing 
needful—pause the oae thing damned. 

@. Phr. Zo give pause to, to put to a pause: to 
cause to stop or hesitate; to check the progress or 
course of; to‘ pull up’. Jy or at pause (+ under 
a pause); pavsing, aot proceeding, temporarily 
inactive or motionless; hesitatiag, in suspense. 

1602 Suaxs. ffam. mt. 1.68 For in that sleepe of dcath, 
what dreames may come,.. Must giue vs pawse. /drd. iii. 42, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 8 2 7 The Air was hushed, the Muleitude 
attentive, and all Nature in a Pause. 1715 Janz BARKER 
Exilius n. 84, | was under a little Pause, not knowing 
readily what to reply. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xii, These 
considerations..put me to a pause. 19792 S. Rocers //eas, 
Aden. 1. 102 When the slow dial gave a panse to care. 186: 
Cowoen Crarke Shads. Char. x. 271 One of those profoun 
reflections that give one pause ia studying these fine pictures 
of humana nature. 1866 Rusuin Crown Wild Olive (1873) 
154 You stand there at pause, and silent. 

2. sfee. One of the intermissions, stops, or breaks 
made, according to the sense, in speaking or read- 
ing; ia Z’rosody, such a break occurring accordiag 
to rule at a particular point in a verse, a czsura ; 
also, a break of definite length in a verse, occupying 
the time of a syllable or number of syllables, Also 
transf. in a piece of mnsic. 

e440 Proms. Parv. 387/2 Pawse, yn redynge of bokys, 

eriodus, 1589 Puriennam Lag. Poesie uw. v. (Arb.) 87-8 
Three maner of pauses... The shortest pause or intermission 
they called comsa,...The second they called co/on,..The 
third they called fertodus, for a complement or full pause. 
Léid. 88 In a verse of seauen [sillables the Cesure ought to 


| fall] either vpon che fourth or none at all, the meeter very 


ill brooking any pause, @ 1704 LockE (J.), Those partitions 
and pauses which men, educated in the schools, observe. 
1751 Jounson Namdbler No. 90 » 2 The variety..of the 
auses with which he has diversified his nambers. 1795 
Tason Ch, Aus. i. 16 Where Rhythm, Pause, and Accent 
are pecaliarly attended to by the Composer. 1819 SueLtev 


PAUTENER. 


pause. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xviii. 124 We paused upon 
the suinmit to look upon the scene, 
th. reff. in same sense. Obs. rare—}. 

(Cf. P. #7 se pansott (isthe. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1597 Snaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 9 Wee..pawse vs, till these 
Rebels. .Come vnderneath the yoake of Gouerninent. 

2. To stop for a time over some particular word 
or thing; to dwell, rest, linger zipon. 
530 Parser, Introd. 21 There is no worde of one syllable 
. that they use to pause upon. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. LV, v. 
v.15 Other Offenders we will pause vpon. 1646 CrasHaw 
Delights of Atuses 88 Trips From this to that, then.. pauses 
there. nn Mrs. Otipnant Salem Ch. xvii. 304 The eyes.. 
paased at him for a moment. Avod. [le paused upon the 
word. ‘Fhe singer paused upon the closing note, 
+b. To stay, remain, or continue temporarily 

in some place or state; to stop; to rest. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I1. 881 There they commoned and 
paused that night. 1571 Campion //2st. fred. xv. (1633) 52 
While the Princes and Potentates pawsed in this good mood. 

Pause (p9z), v.2 d@vad. [Derivation uncertain ; 
connexion with I. Zowsser has been suggested, but 
neither the vowel nor sound of the s agrees.] 


, évans, To kick, nepal with a kick, 


1673 O.ITevwoop (of Bolton, Lancash.) Diartes, etc. (1883) 
IIT. 204 He. .paused her with his feet. 
(ed. 2), Pause, to kick with the foot. 
from Yorksh. and Notts.) 

Pauseful (po-zfiil), a. rare. [f. Pause 5d, + 
-FUL.] Full of or aboundiag ia pauses. 

31897 Furnivatt /utred, Leopold Shaks. p. xcviii, Professor 
Spalding contrasts the broken and pauseful versification of 
Shakspere with Fletcher's smoother end-stopt and double- 
ending lines. 1892 Gd. Words Oct. 658/2 Pauseful harmonies. 

Hence Pan‘sefully adv, (in quot. so as to cause 
a pause). 

1866 M. Arnotp 7yyrsis xiv, 1 feel her finger light Laid 
pausefully upon life’s headlong train, 


Pauseless (p9-zlés), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LESS,] Having no pause, uninterrupted, ceaseless. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 684 Richard’s course had been 
basy, burryiag, pauseless. 1890 Pad] Mall G.13 Feb. 2/1 
The dusky giants..sweltering naked or half naked at their 
pauscless task. 2 

lIence Pau‘selessly adv., withont stoppiag. 

1839 Baiwey Festus xi, (1852) 142 This heart let cease from 
prayer, these lips from praise, Save that which life shall 
offer pauselessly. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. ii. 24 A 


1828 Craven Gloss, 
(In Lag. Dial. Dict. 


broad cool wind streamed pauselessly down the valley. 


Prometh, Und. ty i, 143 AS you speak, your words Fill, ‘ 


pau by pause, my own forgotten sleep With shapes. 1824 
L. Murray Zug, Gram. (cd. 5) 1. iv. i. 364 Pauses or rests, 
in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of the voice 
during a perceptible. .space of time, 

3. Afus. ta. A character denoting an intcrval 
of silence; a rest. Obs. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Alus.g Phi, What strokes be these? 
Ala. These be called rests or pauses. 1674 PLavrorp Shidé 
Asus. 1, vill. 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters, or an 
artificial omission of the Voyce or Sound, proportioned to 
a certain Measure of Time. 

b. The character ~ or w placed over or nader 
a aote or rest to indicate that its duration is to be 
leagthened monn (Also placed over a 
double bar at the conclusion of a piece, and rarely 
over a single bar ia the course of it to indicate 


n short but indefinite interval of silence.) 

1806 Cattcott Afus. Gram. vi. 73 The Pause is placed 
over a Note tosignify that the regular time of the Movement 
is to be delayed. 1880 in Grove Diet, Afus. 11. 676/1 Pauses 
at the end of a movement, over a rest, or eyen over a silent 
bar, are intended to give a short breathing-space before 
going on to the next miovement. 

4, I7eb. Gram. Ya the expressions 7 pause (orig. 
in sense 2), zafo pause: the form that a word or 
vowel takes before one of the chief stops: cf. 


PAUSAL. 

1874 A. B. Davipson Jutred. Leb, Gratz (1880) 27 In 
general only the two greatest Prose accents (viz. Sing, 
marking the end, and 'A¢Anak, marking the middle of the 
verse].. throw vowels into pause. 18977 [see Pavsar]. 

5. Como. 

1880 Masson Live Alilton VI. 517 The pointing is a mere 
empirical compromise, for the reader's convenience, between 
pause-marking and clause-marking. 

Pause (pz), v.1 Also 6-7 pawse. [f. PavsE 
56., or ad, L. pazsére to halt, cease, or I. passer 
(15th. ia Hatz.-Darm.), both derived from the sb. 

L. fausdre, as a living word, became in It. Josare, I’. 
poser, whence Pose, q.v.] 

1. ¢ztr. To make a panse; to cease or intermit 
action (esp. movement or speech) for a short 
interval; to stop (temporarily), to wait; to stop 
for the purpose of deliberation, or on account of 
doubt or uncertainty; to hesitate, hold back. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 158 b, In the psalmody.. 
Begin al at ones, & ende all at ones, [a alltogyder. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Cont: 289b, After he had paused and 
taken deliheration. 1596 Suans. Aferch. V.1v. 1. 335 Wh 
doth the Iew pause? take thy forfeiture. 1601 — Ful. C. 
im. ii 36 If any, speake.. I pause for a Reply. ¢ 1655 
Mitton Sonn. to Cyriack Skinner, Let Kuelid rest and 
Archimedes pause. 1667 — /. ZL. v. 64 This said he paus'’d 
not, bat with ventrous Arme He pluckt, he tasted. 1981 
Cowper E.vfostulation 605 If Business..Can pause one 
hour to read a serious rhyme. 1815 SHELLEY Alastor 347 
The little boat .. Now pausing on the edge of the rivea 
wave, 1847 Tennyson Prine. 111. 140 Decide not ere you 


+Pausement. 06s. rare—'. [f. Pause v.1 + 
-MENT.] The net of pausing; pause. Zo fake 
Pausement, to pause. 

1599 Porter Angry Vom, A bingd. (Perey Soc.) 58 Go too, 
take pausment, be aduisde. 

Pauser (p9'z91). rare. 
One who pauses. : 

1605 Suaks. Afacd. 1. fii. 117 Th' expedition of my violent 
Loue Out-rua the pawser, Reason 

| Pausime‘nia. Piysiol. [mod.L.f.Gr. aaiai-s 
cessation + pay month: cf. Caramenta.] Cessa- 
tion of menstruation ; menopause. 

1857 in Dunciison Afed. Diet, 687 

Pausing (p6:zin),v3/.5. [f.Pavsev1 +-1nel ] 
The action of the verb Pause; stoppiag, inter- 
mission, hesitation. 

1530 Patscr, 252/2 Pausyng, faterfos, 1882 STANYHURST 
“Enets wi. (Arb,) 80 After long pausing thus she sayd elflyke. 
1624 Wotton Archit, in Nelig. (1651) 214 Such pausings 
are well reproved by Palladio. “ 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
(1811) LV. xxi. 118 Thy tearful pausings shall not be helped 
out byme. atirzd. 1807 Cranne Par, Reg. ut. 796 Thrice 
they sound, with pausing space. 

Pau'sing, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] That 
panses : sec Lhe verb. 

8719 Ticket. On Death Addison 16 The slow solemn knell 
. the pealing organ, and the pausing choir. 1844 Browninc 
Boy & Angel, With that weak voice of our disdain, Take 
ap creation’s pausing strain. 1885 Rusnin 2’rederite I. iil. 

7 Lawn and lake enongh., I had, in the North Inch of 
Perth, and pools of pausing Tay. é 

Ileace Pau‘singly adv., with pausing. 

1613 Suaxs, Hex. Vi f1,1.ii. 168 With demare Confidence, 
This paasingly ensu'de. 

Pauste, -ti, -ty, var. Pousti Ods., power. 

Paut (pot), v.l Se. and north. dial, [Origia 
obscure.) zf7, Of a horse: To paw the ground, 
stamp with the foot. Also said of a person. 

1697 Cretann Foenzs 66 [lle] did not cease to cave and 
paut, While clyred back was prickt and gald. 241800 Lord 
Fokn ix. in Child Ballads 1. 397 O whare was ye, my gude 
grey steed.. That ye didna waken your master? TI pautit 
wi' my foot, master, Garrd a’ my bridles ring. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Paut,to paw...°To paut off’ t’ happin’, to 
kick off the bed clothes. [la ng. Dial. Dict. from Scotl. 
lo Lincolnsh. ; also in various more or less allied senses.] 


+Paut, v.2 Obs. rare. App.a var. of PALTv., 
to pelt. 

r6rr Corer, Espautrer, to paut, pelt, thrash [etc.]. 

Paut, variant of PAT sé, 

+ Pautener, 52.1 (a.) Obs. Also 4 -ere, Sc. 
paytener, -tynere, § pawtener, pautonere. fa. 
AF. pautener = OF. pautonter (so in Gower), earlier 
paltunier (12th c., Godef.), ‘a lewd, stubborne, 
or saucic knaue’ (Cotgr.); in med.L. palidnarius, 
in It. pavtoniere ‘a paltrie, cheating, loitring com- 
panion, also a carier or drouer’ (Florio); deriv. 
of It. paltone ‘varlet, knaue, rascall’ (Florio), 


[f. as prec. + -ER1,] 


PAUTENER. 


Pr. faltom (Diez). Referred by Diez to a L. 
type *palzto, -dnem vagabond, vagrant, f. palitar? 
(Plautus), iterative of fdlive to wander up and 
down. A possible source has also been sought in 
LG. alt bit, piece, e.g. of bread, whence ‘beggar’, 
Sc. ‘gie’s-a-piece’.] A vagabond, rascal. 


In numerous places modern editors have misread and mis- | 


printed Janfener. ‘This is here corrected. 

13.. Cursor Af. 5143 (Cott.) Pou lighes now, eber pautener ! 
ibid, 16075 Yp par stert tna pauteners. 
Ferumb, 859 Pou ne askapest no3zt ous, pautener, bot her 
rizt pou schalt dye. 1426 AvprLav Poems 16 Apon his 
parté pautener ys apayd. c1qso Aferiin 268 A full fell 
pawtener is he that twies this day thus hath yow smyten to 

rounde, [1843 CartyLe /’ast §& #r. 1. xii, The Norfolk 
Barator and paltener.] ce 

B. adj. [Soin OF.] _ Rascally, wicked. 

£1330 R, Brunne Cérow. (1810) 320 A boye fulle pautenere 
he had a suerd that bote, He stirte vnto be Cofrere, his 
handes first of smote. 1375 Barzour Bruce u. 194 ‘Thar 
wes nane off lyff'sa fell, Sa pantener, na sa cruell. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 1111 3et was he pe mast fellone 
man pat mycht be, & cruel and paytynere. 

+ Pautener, sJ.2 Ods. Also 4-3 pawtener, 
§ -ere, -yner, pawtnere, pauteneere, 6 paw- 
tenar, pautner. [a. OF. paztlonniere (1419 in 
Godef.), a purse, ‘a shepheard’s scrip’ (Cotgr.). 
A small bag, a wallet, scrip, purse. 

63325 Poem Times Edw, 11 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
327 He put in his pantener an honne and a komb. 1395 
Will of Leyghton (Somerset Ho.), My pawtener wt Rynge 
of siluer & gylde pawtener. ¢1430 Prler. Lyf Manhode 
ut. xxii, (1869) 148 Cloutes and pantenceres and bagges. 
1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. sos/z For weryng eny Purces, 
Pawteners, or Crounes of Cappes for Children. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 41/5 Lyon the pursser hath purses and 
pauteners. 1530 Pauscr, 252/2 Pautner, malette. 

+ Pau'tre. 0Ods. [app. a. F. poutre (OF. poultre, 
Poustre, 1332-85 in Godef. Compl.).] A beam, 

c1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 667/20 Nomina pertinencia 
domorum. .. /7ee fania, pautre. Hee trabes, balk. 1538 
Nottingham Ree. UN. 376 Vymbar for groynseles and 
pautres, 


Pauvilon, pauylion, obs. forms of Pavitioy. 

Pauwau, obs. form of Pow-wow. 

NW Pauxi (poksi). Ornith, [a. Sp. panx?, now 
pau? (pau-y7), a. Mexican fauxé (paurfé); in Pg. 
pawxi (paw?), F. pawxz, mod.L. Sauxis. See 
also altered forms under Powrsr.] The Galeated 
Curassow (Pauxis galeata): see CURASSOW. 

(165: Hernanorz Animal, Mexican. Hist. coxxii, De 
Pauxi vocata ave.] 1753 Cuamzers Cycl. Supp., Pauxi,.. 
the name of an American bird. 1827 Grirritn Cuzier's 


Anim, K. VIE. 119 It possesses all the characters of a | 


genuine Pauxi, 1852 Tu. Ross Mumbokit’s Trav. 1. xviii. 
151 The pauzi and the guacharaca, which may be called 
the turkeys aad pheasants of those countries. 

Pauyce, -yse, pavache, obs. forms of Pavis. 

[Pavade, pauade, misprint by Thynne of 
PanabElin Chaucer's Aeeve’s 7. g and 40, followed 
by Levins, Camden, Tyrwhitt, etc.; also an erro- 
neous reading for fauys, Pavis in Lydg. Troybh. 
TIL, xxii, (1555)- 

1870 Levins Manip. 8/40 A Pauade, pagio. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, (1657) 209 Lesser weapons, both defensive and offen- 
sive of our nation, as their pauad, baselard, launcegay.] 

Pavage (pétvédz). Also 5 pavag, pawage, 
6 pavadge, 7-8 -iage, 9 -eage. [a. F. pavage 
(1331 in Hatz.-Darm.), in_med.L. pavagdum, f. 
F. paver to PAVE: see -AGE.] 

1. A tax or toll towards the paving of highways 
or streets ; also, the right to levy such a tax or toll. 

[1305 Rolls of Parlt, 1, 163/1 Quod velit ei concedere mura- 
gium & pavagium in villa Warrlewic]. 1324-5 /bid, 423/t 
Par quai pepe pavage & murage a dorer par vit aunz.] 
atsgoo tr. Charter Nich. 7/ in Arnolde Cérvon. (2811) 22 
Quyt for ever of pauage pontage and murage. ¢1500 Robin 
Hood § Potter xiii. in Child Ballads IY, r10o/z Wed well 
y_non leffe, seyde be potter, Nor pavag well y non pays 
1628 Coke On Litt. ‘ie b, Consuetudo..signifieth also tolls. . 
Paviage, and such like, 1907 J. CHAMBERLAVNE S?. Gl. Brit, 
mu. i, 240 The goods of Clergymen are discharged .. from 
Tolls and Customs of Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavage. 
1883 Picton L'fool Munic. Ree. 1. 190 Paveage conceded to 
the town of Liverpool. r90z Suarre Cad. Let. Bae D. 279 
Allow citizens of York to pass free fram payment of murage, 
Pavage,..and other customs. 

2. ‘The action of paving, the laying of a pave- 
ment. Also atirid. 

1553 in roth Rep. Hist. MISS. Comm. App. v. 414 Massons 
workinge .. uppon the workes of muradge and pavadge. 
1853 Turner's Dom, Archit, 11. iii. 110 The Roadway. .was 
kept in repair..by pnvage rates, 1860 Biog. & Crit. Jr 
* The Times' 272 treet regulations as to pavage. 

Pavais, -e, variants of Pavis. . 

Pavan (pe'vin). Forms: (6 pavion, -yon), 
6-9 pavane, -in, -en, 7 -ian, -ine, 9 -aun, 
pavan. [a. F. pavane (1524-30 in Godel. Comp.), 
ad. It. favana (Florio), or Sp. pavana, pabana 
(Minsheu): of disputed origin. See note below.] 

A grave and stately dance, in which the dancers 
were elaborately dressed ; introduced into England 
in the sixteenth century. 

[rggzo Etvor Gov. 1, xx, We hane nowe base daunsis,.. 
pauions, turgions, and roundes.) 1535 Lynorsay Satyre 
3652 We sall leir gow to dance ., Ane new pavin of France. 

1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie 1. xxiii. (Arb) 6 Daunced by 


measures as the Italian Pauan and galliard are at these’ 


61380 Sir | 
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1 daies in Princes Courts. 1602 Mipprrton Blurt, Master- 


Consé. vy. ii, He dances the Spanish pavin. 1652 Mews >. 
Lowe-Countr.7 Can any dance The Spanish Pavin, tricks 
of France. 1776 Hawnins //tst. Music 1V. Ww. i. 387 The 
Pavan..derived from the Latin Pavo..a kind of dance, per- 
formed..with such circumstances of dignity and stateliness 
as shew the propriety of the appellation, 1820 Scort 
Afonast. xxi, Your leg would make an indifferent good show 
in a pavin or a galliard. 1893 McCartuy Red Diamonds 
I. 254 Those beautiful old-fashioned dances, pavanes, and 
minuets, and gavottes. Par 

b, Music for this dance or in its rhythm, which 
is duple and very slow. 

1845 AscuaM To.xoph. (Arh.) 39 Whether these galinrdes, 
pananes and daunces.. be lyker the Musike of the Lydians or 
the Dorians. a@1619 FiretcHer Mad Lover us. i, Ue pipe 
him such a Paven. 
Dance-tunes such as the pavan and passamezzo, 1887 W. 
Soumre in Dict, Nat. Biog. 1X. 96/2 The only extant com- 
positions of his. are some instrumental pavans, 

e. attrib. and Comd, 


161r Corcr., Pavanier, a pavine-maker; a dauncer of | 


Panines. 1636 Butter Prive. 31s. 8 The triple is oft called 
Galliard-time, and the duple, Pavin-time. 

Vote, According to the Spanish Academy, pavana (found 
in D, Pisada 1552) is a derivative of Sp. pave peacock, tin 
allusion to the movements and ostentation of that bird's 
so Chambers 1727, from Dict, Trévour 1721, ‘a grave kind 
of dance, borrowed from the Spaniards, wherein the per- 
formers make a kind of wheel or tail before each other, like 
that of a peacock: whence the name’; so in M. Compan, 
Dict. dela Danse 1787, Littré, etc. See also Elyot’s Governor, 
ed, Croft, I, 231, 241 notes, (rdoss. 11. 580; and cf. the German 
name Pfanentanz ‘peacock-dance, Others have attributed 
tothe dance an Italian origin, and viewed parana as reduced 
from Padovana ‘ Paduan’ (which occurs in A. Rotta 1546); 
aaizthc. MS. collection of airs and dances by Dowland, 
ieiberne: and others, in Camb, Univ. Lib., Dd. 4. 23 con- 
tains (near the end) a piece entitled /’adonana de Ja 
Milanessa, But the phonetic difficulties in identifying the 
two wards are serious; and they are prob. distinct terms, 
which may afterwards have sometimes heen confused by 
those who knew the history of one of them only: cf. eg. 
J.B. Besardus Phesanr. Harmon, (Colagne 1604) Pref.) 

Pavas, pavashe, obs. forms of PAvis. 

Pave (pév), vw [a OF, paver (rath co. in 
Littré and Matz.-Darm.), either from L, pavire to 
beat, strike, ram, with changed formative snffix 
and sense, or (as Darmesteter thinks more likely) 
a back formation from F, faverment PAVEMENT.) 

1. ¢vans. To lay or cover with a pavement (a 
street, road, court, yard, floor; henec, a town, 
house, etc.) : see PAVEMENT 1. 

€1310 Alemish {asurr. in Jol, Songs (Camden) 190 The 
barouns of Fraunce thider conne gon, Into the paleis that 
paved is with ston. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 8910 Alle be 
Stretes of be cete and pe Innes War even paved with 
precyouse stances, c1rgoo Destr. Troy 1661 A flore bat was 
fret all of fyne stones, Pauyt prudly all with proude colours. 
1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Aicholay's Voy. y xvi. 17 b, The 
court is pavid with Mosaique stone, 1600-1 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 483 Flaunders tyles to pane the 
chimney in the..grent chamber. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, 
Persia 399 The Yomh is pav‘d with Tiles of Cheney. 17 
Mortimer /Yusb. (1721) I. 104 Some pave their Walks all 
over with large Pibbles or Flint-stones, and lay their Gravel 
on the Top of them. 1840 Dickens Bara. Rudge ii, The 
roads even within twelve miles of London were,..ill paved. 
1902 Daily Chron, 23 Aug. 6/1 The area—one and a quarter 
acres—is tar-paved. 

b, To overlie or cover as a pavement. 

1600 Rowtanos Lett, Humours Blood i. 47 They had more 
Rubies than wold paue Cheapside. 1818 Byron CA. //ar. 
lv. lx, The slah which paves be princely head, 

2. fig. a. To cover or overlay as witha pavement. 

exgo0 Laud Troy Bk. 7214 Priamus wolde, that Troye 
hadde he paued With hethen hond and every a membre. 
1599 Suaks, //en, V, m1. vii. 87, F will trot to morrow a mile, 
and my way shali_be paned with English Faces. 16x14 
Bure Song Sol. iti, 1 1647 Trare Coa. 1 Cor. i. 26 
Hence it grew to a Proverb.., ‘Phat Hell was paved with 
Priests shaven crowns, and great mens head-pieces. 17.., 
1771 Hell is paved with good iatentions [see INtENTION 5d, 
5). 1810 SoutHey Curse of K. xiv. v, Their self-devoted 
bodies there they lay To pave his chariot-way. 1887 1. R. 
Lady's Ranche Life Montana 154 Yan grumbles, .. and 
say's ‘the ground is faved with pigs’. 

+b. To render (a surface) hard or callous as if 
paved. Obs. rave, 

1635 Quartes Emd/. t. viii. (1718) 34 But when the fre- 

went soul-departing bell Has pav'd their ears with her 
familiar knell, 19738 Swirt Pod. Conversat. 9 How can you 
drink your Tea ey lity? Sure your Mouth’s pav‘d. 

3. Phrase. Zo pave the way: to prepare the way 
(for, to something to come); to facilitate or lead 
on to a result or an object in view. 

ars85 Cartwricut in R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 86 
The way will bee paued and plained for mutuall entercourse, 
1658 Osnorn Adv. Son tv. xxvi. (1896) 99 More able..to have 
paved a Way to future Felicity. 1747 BerKeney Led. to 
Hales on Farswater Wks. V1. 490 This may pave the wa 
for its general use in all fevers. ¢1817 Hocc Tales & S&. 
V. 92 One lie he paved the way for another. 1883 5.C, 
Hatt Retrospect 1. 250 Addressing audiences to pave the 
way to the great work they ultimately accomplished. 

Pave (pélv),sé. Chiefly 7S. [app. f. Paves, 
or ?short for Javement.] = PAVEMENT. 

1889 Harpcr's Mag. Jan, 192/1, } fancy them on every 
pave in Rome Toward the palace faced. 1g0ox H. M¢Hucn 
Fohn Henry 45 Pounding the pave in front of Booze Bazaar. 

Jig. 1881 W. Winxins Songs of Study 42 The Pit and the 
horseshoes o'er it Had smiles for their happy pave. 

| Pavé (pave). Also 9 pavée. [F. pavé, sb. 
use of pa. pple. fazé paved. ] 


1789 Burney /fist. Afus, FV. v. 293 j 


PAVEMENT. 


1. Apaved street, road,orpath: = PAVEMENT 1,1, 

On the pavé: see on the PAVEMENT. 

, 3764 in J. H. Jesse G. Selwyn 5 Contemp, (1843) 1.272, Tam 
in uo danger of being on the pavé! 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Journ, Nampont, Vhe postillion .. set off upon the pavé 
in full gallop. 1825 Scotr Paul's Leit. (1839) 287 The old 
dame of Babylon..is in some measure reduced to the pazé. 
1849 Tuackenay Pendennis |xix, le has walked the Pall 
Mall favé long enough, 1888 PENNeLe Sent. Fourn. 29 
We went up faz¢, and down favé, and over long stretches 
of pavé..its vileness went beyond our expectation, 

2. A setting of diamonds or other jewels placed 
close together like the stones of a pavement, so 
that no metal is visible. Menee @éfrid., as pavé- 
deston, -effecl, -setting. ‘ 

1871 Daily News 25 Aug., The stones surmounted with 
the legend, ‘Ni obliviscaris’ on a pavé of diamonds. 1903 
Westm. Gas. 10 Dec, 4/2 The pavé setting makes a mosaic 
of the stones, 

Paveage, obs. form of Pavacs, 

Paved (péivd), g/la. [f. Pave v. + -ED1.] 

1. Laid with a pavement; having a pavement; 
t set or laid together as a pavement (o4s.), 

€1374 Cuaucer 7rofles ut. 33 (82) And fond twa opere 
ladyes sette and she Wip-Inue a paued parlour, 3472 
Surtees Misc.(1888) 16 The glasse wyndows, the bynkes, the 
paved flore. 1590 Srexser #. Q.1. ati. 13 The joyous people 
.. with their garments strowes the paved street. 1621 Liber 
Exod, xxiv. to ‘Phere was vnder his feet, as it were a paved 
worke of a Saphire stone, 1756 C. Lucas /iss. [Fatess I, 
125 Surrounded with a paved area. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop x, He.. arrived in a square paved court. 

2. Compactly set so as to forma struclure resem- 
bling a pavement: said of the tecth of some fishes. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pa-vefy, v. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. pazefaccreto 
frighten, f. facvére to be afraid + faccre to make; 
sce -FY.] Hence + Pavefaetion, are—°. 

1656 Brount Glossog., Pavefie, to make afraid, to fricht. 
1658 Priiwirs, Pareyaction, a terrifying or making afraid. 

Paveice, -eise, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Paveleon, pavelon, obs. forms of Payi.ton. 

Pavement (pé!'vmént), sd. Forms: a. 3- pave- 
ment, (3-5 paui-, 3-6 pauy-). 8. 4-5 paw-, 
(5~6 pau-), 4-6 pa-, 5 pay-, 8-9 (dal.) pamment. 
[a. OF. pavement (rath c. in Littsé) = Pr. paze- 
men, Sp. paviniiento, \t. pavimento, ad. L. pavi- 
menium a beaten or rammed floor, f. favire lo 
beat, ram, tread down.] 

1. A piece of paved work, a paved surface; the 
superficial covering or layer of a floor, yard, street, 
road, or area, formed of stones, bricks, tiles, or, in 
later times, blocks of wood, fitted closely together, 
so as to give a compact and more or less nniform 
and smooth surface; also, an undivided hard 
surface of cement, concrete, asphalt, or other 
material, used for the same purpose, A/osaic or 
tessellated pavement: see these words. 

(The original sense of thard floor formed by beating or 
ramming ‘had hecome obs. before the word became English.) 

a, e1290 Beket 2122 in S. Eng. Leg. i. 167 With Aialke 
stroke. .put brain ful on be panement. ¢1320 Sir Beues 
(MS. A) 4384 Pour3 is bodi wente pe dent, Ded a fel on pe 
paniment. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. ror Som,.he shal 
doo cast out of y* windowes doun to y® pauement. 1539 
Cromwete Led. 18 Oct. in Merriman Lf 4 Lefé. (1902) TI. 
237 That you shuld cause the stretes and Lanes there to 
be vicued for the pavementes. 1585 ‘I’, Waswincron tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. vic 4b, The pauement..was of Marber 
stone. 161§ CnarMan Ouyss. x. 307 The pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings. 1726 Porr Odyss. 
XX1. 44 With polish'd oak the level pavements shine. 1788 
Gisnon Deel. & £, xliv. (1790) VIII, 36 The works of Jus- 
tinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and castly, 
but too often of incoherent fragments, 1823 P, Nicnorson 
Pract, Build, 435 Floors constructed of stone are more par- 
ticularly denominated pavements. 1841 Penay Cycl. XX. 
35/2 The wooden pavement, properly so called, scems to 
have been first used in Russia, 

8. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 9180 Pe pament of heven 
may lykened be, Tille a pament of precyouse stanes and 
perré, 1382 Wycuir 7s. cxviiili} 25 Myn soule cleuede to 
the pament [1388 pawment]}. ¢ 1400 Maunvev, (1839) xviii. 
188 The paumentes of halles and chambres ben all square, 
on of gold and another of syluer. c1rqga Alta. fales 
(E. E. T.S.) 64 [She] putt assh gene hur head, & laid hur 
down on pe payment & wepid bitterlic vij dayes. 1530 
Patser. 251/2 Pamente of a strete, faviment, pavee. Ibid. 
252/2 Paument.., Savé. 1895 Patterson Alan & Nat. 73 
(E. D, D,) Red handkerchiefs dot the hard cold pamments. 

b. The paved part of a public thoroughfare 
(obs. in general sense) ; now sfec. the paved foot- 
way by the side of a street, as distinct from the 
roadway. On the pavement (after F. sur le pavé 
‘on the street"), walking the streets, without lodg- 
ing, abandoned. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 270 Pe Turbeuile. .Drawen 
is a while on London pauiment, & siben was he hanged as 
thef for treson. ¢1400 Sege Ferus, 1244 (E.E.T.S.) My3t 
ho man stonde in be stret for stynke of ded corses: 
peple in be pauyment was pite to hyholde. 1602 2nd PF, 
Return Jr. Parnass. i i. 119 In a sinne-guilty coach not 
cloasely pent, logging along the harder pauement. 1725 
B, Hiccons Kem. on Burnet Wist. Wks, 3736 HI. 1. 104 
They, who had favish‘d their own in his [the Kiag’s] 
Defence, were suffered to starve on the Pavement. 1793 
Govuv. Morris in Sparks Liye & Writ. (1832) 11. 296 His re- 
treat must be slow till he gets to the pavement within about 
a league of Antwerp, @1818 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 28, 
} was left completely on the pavement, 1874 Grapére 5 Sept. 


PAVEMENT. 


226/1 The humble ‘artist on stone’ has found a convenient 
‘pitch’. and with his stubby bits of various coloured chalk 
he is rapidly making sketches on the pavement. 1879 BLack 
Macleod of D. v, The crowd of footmen who stood in two 
lines across the pavement in frout of Beauregard Honse. 
1goo Suaw Plays for Purit, p. xii, They insisted..as piti- 
fully as a poor girl of the pavement will pretend to be a 
clergyman’s daughter, 

ec. transf. and fig. ; 

a1sg2 Greene Selimus 498 Were his light steeds ns swift 
as Pegasus, And trode the ayrie panement with their heeles. 
1606 Suaks. 7+. & Cr. ut. ili, 162 Or like a gallant Horse 
falne in first ranke, Lye there for panement to the ahiect 
reere. 1647 H. More Crfia’s Confiict \xxx, Gathering my 
limbs from off the green pavement, 1827 PoLLok Course 7. 
vi. 58 Stars, walking on the pavement of the sky, 1887 
Hace Caine Deemstcr x. 65 Large white patches came 
maving out of the surrounding pavement of deep black,.. 
where the vanishing ripples left the dark sea smooth. 

d. The floor of a mine (Raymond Afining 
Gloss. 1881). @. A seam of fire-clay underlying 
a scam of coal. 

2, Anat. and Zool. A structure or formation 
resembling a pavemcat; a level hard surface formed 


by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like. 

1847 Ansten Anc. World xii. 279 The flat pavement of 
palatal bones with which these animals were provided. 1857 
EI. Miter 7st. Rocks i, 62 A palate covered with a dense 
pavement of crushing teeth, 187z Darwin Desc, Afan 11, 
xii, 6 [The] teeth. .are broad and flat, forming a pavement. 

3. A stone, brick, or tile suitable or made for 
paving. /ocal, 

1787 W. Marsnatt Norfolk (1795) 11. Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Pavenrents, square paving-bricks; flooring-bricks; paving- 
tiles. a 1800 Fhomas Stukely in Child Ballads (1857-9) VII. 
309 At last he sold the pavements of his yard, Which covered 
were with blocks of tin. a1825 Foruv Voc. £. Anglia, 
Pammené,a square paving brick. 

4. attrib. and Conib., as pavenent-dealer, -floor, 
side, -stone, -tile, etc.; pavement-artist, one 
who draws figures or scenes on the flagged pave- 
ment in coloured chalks or pastils in order to get 
money from passers-by: ef. quot. 1874 in 1b; 
t+ pavement-beater (see quot.); pavement-epi- 
thelium, epithelium in which the eclls are flattened 
and arranged in layers like the tiles of a mosaie 
pavemcat ; lamellar, squamous, or tessellated epi- 
thelium; pavement-rammer, a power machine 
used to ram down the blocks with which a road 
is paved; pavoment-tooth, a broad flat tooth 
forming with others a pavement in sense 2, as in 
the Port Jackson shark. 

1899 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/4 No one but the *pavement- 
artist can have any notion of how great the amount of dust is 
in London's streets. 1611 CotGr.s.v. Pad, Bateur de pavez, 
a *pauement-beater; a rakehell, vnthrift, loose youth, disso- 
lute or deboched fellow, 1870 Rotteston Aarne Lire 129 An 
internal layer of *pavement epithelium. 1813 Scorr Rokeby 
v1. xxxili, But flounder'd on the *pavement-floor The steed, 
and down the rider hore. 1608 Macuin & Maakuam Dawid 
Anighi um. icin Hazl. Dodsley X. 159 Thus are the *pave- 
ment-stones before the doors..worn smooth With clients 
dancing ‘fore them, 1845 Gentl. Mag. XXIV. 43/1 The 
ancient *pavement tiles fonnd in this neighbourhood. 

Pavement (péi'vméat),z. [f. prec, sb.; ef. L. 
pavimentdre to cover with a pavement, to pave, 
OF. *pavementer, ia pa. pple. pavementdé, It. pavi- 
mentare to pave, all from the sb.] ¢razs. To lay 
with a pavement; to pave. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1634 Bp. Hatt Contempl., N. T. w. vi, The pavemented 
waves yielded a firm causey to thy sacred feet to walk on, 
1648 — Select Th. 1, vii, 23 What an house hath he put 
him [man] into! how gorgionsly arched, how richly pave- 
mented | 1839 “2st, Reveries 33 All pavemented with stone 
and shell, 

Pavemental (péivmentil), a, [f. PavEMENT 
sb, +-AL.] Of the nature of a pavement; con- 
sisting of pavemeat-teeth. 

(1880 Macponatp in Frnl. Linn. Soc, XV, 166 The denti- 
tion is typically pavemental in the Monoecious and rilbon- 
like in the Dicecious Gasteropoda. 

Paven (pé''vén), pp/. a. Chiefly poetic. _[irreg. 
f. Pave v., after shaven, cte.] = Paven pfl. a. 

1634 MiLton Comus 886 Rise,.. From thy coral-pav’n 
bed. 19762 St. Yames's Mag. 1. 60 Beating the panic-paven 
ground, a1822 Suectey Sf. Plato 2 To what sublime and 
star-y-paven home Floatest thou? 1869 Srrvenson Let, £0 
Mother 18 June in Seriéner’s Mag. (1899) XXV. 42/1 One 
catches a cool glimpse of a paven entrance-court, 

Paven, variant of Pavan, 

Paver (pétvar. Also 6 pavore. [f. Pave v. 
+ -ER 1, (The 16th c. example of avore seems to 
be imitative of words of Fr. origin; = F. pavezer.)] 

1. One who paves, a paviour. 

1477 in York Myst. Introd, 21 note, Kidherers, Garthyners, 
erthe wallers, pavers, dykers. 1483 Cath. Angl, 271/2 A 
Pavere, Javintentor, 1597 in Ferguson & Nanson ecg 
Ree. Cartisle (1887) 276 We desyere yo® worshipe and yor 
brethren to let us haue an able snffycient man for of pird 
and so lykwysse for of pavore. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury 
un. 342/1 A Pavers Pick .. hath a long head and back part, 
that it may strike deep into the ground, 1706 Churchiw, 
Ace, Holy Cross, Canter6. (MS.), Pd for Lowances for the 
pauir, .00.02,07. 1807 Hutton Course Afath, 11, 89 Pavers’ 
work is done by the square yard. 

2. A paving-stone or -tile. 

1696 A. nz LA Pavme Diary (Surtees) 79 The pavement... 
consisting of larg fonr square pavers all leaded. 1802 W. 
Fowrea Lettering of an Engraving, A representation of 
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Norman Pavers onthe floor..at Harrington. 1894 A thenzunz 
29 Sept. 427/2 The altar face [at Walton Priory] was still 
uled with yellow and black pavers arranged diamond fashion. 

3. The bed-stone of a porcelain mill. 

1881 Guide Worcester Porcel, Wks. 12 The particles are 
abraded .. between the runners and pavers. 

Hence Pa‘vership, the office of paver. 

567, At Fergnson & Nanson Afunie. Ree. Carlisle (1887) 
a issiring yor worshipe to concider of me..concerning 
the pavershipe of the citie. 

Paves, Pavesade, -ado: see Pavis, ete. 

Pave-stone. [f. stem of Pave v.+Sronz sd.} 
= PAVING-STONE. 

1852 LEcclesiologist KV. 312 The pavement is full of 
pave-stoues with the merchants’ marks of the old burghers 
of the town, x H. Sreicur Widderdale 38 Remains of 
this old thoronghfare sin the shape of large pave-stones. 

| Pavia (pe-vid). ot, [mod.L.: named by 
Boerhaave 1720, in honour of Peter Paaw (Pavius), 
Professor of Botany at Leiden 1589-1617.] A 
genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. Sapindacex) 
closely allicd to the Horse-chestnunt, from which 
they are distinguished by having a smooth, not 
prickly,capstile; hence called Buck-eye, or Smooth- 
fruited Florse-chestnut. avia rubra, the Ked 
Horse-chestnut, a slender tree, twenty or thirty 
feet high, a native of the mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina, is a well-known ornamental tree. 

1753 Cuampers Cyed, Ba dar Pavia, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants described hy Boerhaave and Linnazus. 
1766 J. Gartram ¥rnd.27 Jan. in W. Stork Ace. E. Florida 
54 Now the ash, maple, clm, and pavia, are all green, 1882 
Garden 24 June 437/2 The Pavias constitute a group of 
trees allied to the Horse Chestants. 

Paviage, Pavian, Pavice, obs. forms of 
PavacE, PAVAN, Pavis. 

Pavid (pevid), a. rare. [ad. L. pavid-us 
fearful, trembling, f. stem of favére to quake with 
fear.}] Fearful, timid. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pavid, fearful, timerous, quaking, 
starting. 1667 Warernouse Fire Lond. g2 That Dread 
and pavid manlessness, that seised the Inhabitants. 1847 
"Knackeray Contirié, to Punch Wks, 1902 V1. 468 The pavid 
matron within the one vehicle .. shrieked and trembled. 
@ 1863 — Round. ere Medal Geo. iV’ 355 Eagles go forth 
and bring home to their caglets the lamb or the pavid kid. 

Ilence Pavi‘dity, fcarfulness, timidity. ra7ve—°. 

1656 Biount Giossogr., Pavidity, dread, fear, timerousness, 

Pavie (pé'-vi), Se. [Origin unascertained.] A 
clever or nimble movement of the body, as of a 
juggler in performing a trick ; hence, a trick. 

1g98 Birrect Diary in Dalyell Fragm, Se. Hist. (1798) 
47 A juglar playit sic sowple tricks upon ane tow.. 
the lyk wes nevir sene in this countrie, as he raid doune 
the tow and playit sa maney pavies on it. 1681 Couvit 
Whig's Supplie. 1. 72 For some of such had play'd a pee 
ay Cretaxnn Foems 47 Well versed in Court Modes, 
In French Pavies, and new Com'd Nods. 1801 Leyes in 
Comfl. Scot. Gloss., To play sica pavie,or paw, is a common 
expression in the south of Scotland, 1808-18 JasrEson, 
Pavie, Vaw, 1, Lively motion of whatever kind, 

Pavie,erron, f.Pavis. Pavier, obs.f, Paviour. 

Paviin (pa‘vijin). Chem. [f. Pavia + -1n1}] 
A fluorescent substance, C,¢l1,,019, existing in the 
bark of Pavia and other trees; also called /raxin. 

1864-72 Watts Dict, Chent. V1. 708 Stokes in 1858.,gave 
the name sazviin from the genus Pavia, in all species of 
which it appears to exist in greater abundance than in tbe 
genus sculus, 1873 Fownes’ Chemistry (ed. 11) 639. 

Pavilion (pivi'lyan), so. Forms: 3-5 pauilon, 
-un, (pauy-, paue-, pauey-, -lon, -loun, -lun, 
-lown(e), 4-5 pauilioun, 5-7 -ion, (5-6 pauy-, 
paue-, -lio(u)n, -lyo(u)n, -lyun, -leon(e, -lion, 
-llyon,-lleon), 5-6 pauillon, (-yllo(u)n, -eillon, 
pafelioun, pauvilon), 6-8pavillion, 7 pavilloun, 
y-pavilion, 8. Sc. 4-5 pailjeoun, -yeoun, 5-6 
pailzo(u)n, -30wn, palgon, 6 pailjeon; paill-, 
pallie-3(e)oun; palzjoun(e, -3e0(u)n, -youn, 
-ione; pallioun, -iou(e; palliezicoun, paylion. 
[ME. a. F, pavilion, OF. pavetl/un (12th c.), ‘tent, 
pavilion, canopy’, also ‘standard’:—L. papilion-ent 
‘butterfly, moth’, traasf. ‘teat, pavilion’ (Lam- 
pridius 21300), ‘a similitodine parvi_animalis’, 
Papias; in Pr. papallo, pabalho, pav-, Cat. pabello, 
pav-, Sp. pabellon, It. padiglione. ‘The Sc. forms 
arose from vocalization aad loss of the v.] 

I. 1. A tent: chiefly applied to one of a large 
or stately kind, rising to a peak above. : 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 1226 be emperour adde ipizt_his 
pauilons [v.77 pauclon, -ylon}. 1300 Cursor JE. 8195 
{Cott.) kan to sett pair pauilun [v.77 pacelaan, -ylion, 
sylonn]. 1387 Tarvisa /figden (Rolls) 111. 169 Cirns sette 
his pauilouns wib ynne pe lond. ¢1400 Maunprv. (Roxb.) 
xxvi. 121 Pai cary paire honsez with bam apon cartes, as 
men in oper enntreez duse tentes and pafelionns [A7S. Co#e. 
pavyllouns]. 1422 tr. Secreta Sccret., Priv. Priv. 129 Al 
the campany of the londe wolde not Suffice har tentes and 
Paneillons to Piche, 148: Caxton Reynard xxvi. (Arh) 59 
He hath gunnes, bombardes, tentes and pe livers: 1535 
Covernace 1 Kings xx. 12 Whan Benadab herde yt (cuen 
as he was drynkinge with the kynges in y* pauylion). 1600 
J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa wt. 165 His owne great tent ts 
pitched in a fower square forme like vnto a castle... This 
royal pauilion hath fower gates, 1 E. G[rinsrone} 
D'Acosta's Hist. indies w. vi. 220 This mountaine .- re- 


sembling Ieee y the fashion of a pavilion, or of a sugar 
loafe. 1634 Sta T. Heasear 7rav.54 A mile from this 
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PAVILION. 


Towne we see threescore blacke Pauillions... These are a 
people, who live whally in Tents, and obserne the customes 
of the Tartars. 1774 Waaton /fist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 
Diss. iii. p. cxe, The royal pavilion, or booth, which stood 
in the fair about 1280, 1851 Layarn fof. Ace. Discov, 
Nineveh iv. 65 Amongst them rose the white pavilions of 
the Turkish irregular cavalry. 1870 Bryant //rad 1.1x, 269 
Atrides brought the assembled elder chiefs To his pavilion. 

B. 1378 Barsove Bruce xi. 139 Sum _Ingit withont_ the 
townys In tentis and in paljeownys. 5rd. xix. 542 That 
thai the pailzjownys mycht ma To fall on thaim that in thaim 
war. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 312 Thai plantit doun ane pai- 
lyeoun, vpone ane plane lee. 1501 Dovetas Pal, Hon, 1, 
xliv, Law in the meid ane Palzeoun picht I se, Maist gud- 
liest, and richest that micht be. a1sgo MOonTGoMERIE 
Mindes Melodie Ps, xix. 18 There he a throne Set for the 
snone, And paylion pight, his mansion to abide. 1596 
DarayMr_e tr. Wisse Hist. Scot. wn. 4 Edward. .cumis in 
Scotl. with ane armie, and stentis his palliounis att Renfrow. 
2a1700 Battle of Otterburn xv, They lighted high on Otter- 
bourne, And threw their pallions down. | 

b. /fer. A tent as a heraldic bearing. 

1725 Coats Dict. fler.s. ¥., The Pavillions as we generally 
represent them are ronnd at the Top,..as we see in the 
Company of Merchant Taylors of London. 1727-41 Cnam- 
ners Cycé. s.v., The pavillion consists of two parts: the top, 
which is the chapean, or coronet; and the curtain which 
makes the mantle, : 
te. A canopied litter. Ods. ; 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unl, $439. 127 
Closely covered a litter; borne up above ground, a sedan; 
shaving a delicate cover besides, a pavillion. 1703 MAuN- 

Journ. Ferus. (1732) 127 A large Pavilion of black 
Silk, pttch'd upon the tirek of a very great Camel, and 
spreading its Curtains all ronnd about the Beast, 
2. fig. Anything likened to a tent. 
1535 CoveadaLe 2 Sam. xxii. 12 Me made darknes his 
pauylion ronnde aboute him, thicke water in the cloudes of 

Sayre, «1586 SIONEY Arcadia }. (1590) gb, Flowers, which 
teing vnder the trees, the trees were to them a Pauiliun, and 
they to the trees a mosaical floore. 31726 Pore Odyss. x1x. 
516 The warm pavilion of adreadful boar. 1751 Jonnson 
Rambler No. 134 78 The call .. of conscience will pierce the 
closest pavilion of the sInggard. 1822-56 De Quincey Con- 
Jess. (1862) 269 The blue pavilion stretched over our heads. 
II. In transferred or technical uses, chiefly from 
French. 
+3. A covering or canopy. Ods. 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233A] pelea [of cloth of gold]. 
¢ 1468 [sce PAVILION v rh]. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicho- 
tay's Voy, 1. xxii. 60 b, This vessel thus garnished is .. 
couered with a rich pauillion of veluct or crimson satten set 
with gold and siluer, ‘ . 

+b. The velarium or awning of an amphitheatre. 
1730 A. Gornon Maffei's Anphith. 320 Workmen, who.. 
went to the top of the Building, to manage the Curtain or 
Pavilion. did. 347 This Pavilion was called Vela, or 
Velartum by the Latins. 

4. A French gold coin struck by Philip VI of 
Valois in 1329, the obverse of which represented 
the king seated under a canopy or pavilion, Also 
applied by collectors to the royal dor, struck by 


the Black Prinee for use in Guienne, etc. 

1785 DucareL Anglo-Gallie Coins v. (1757) 25 A Royal or 
Pavillion..the prince appears bare-headed under a magnifi- 
cent pavilion. 1837 Penny Cye?. VU. 331/21 Edward the 
Black Prince added the ior i of gold and the pavilion. 
1894 C. F. Keary in S. Lane Poole Coins & Medals v, 111. 


+6. An article of apparel worn by lawyers; 


?a gown or cloak. Ods. 

1393 Lanct, P. P2. C. iv. 452 Shal no seriannte for pat 

seruyse were n selk houe, Ne pelonr in hus pauicyien [w~ 
auiloan B. ut. 294 20 pelure in his cloke] for pledyng at 
arre, 

6. A light ornamental building or pleasure-house, 


such as those common in parks and public gardens, 
used generally for purposes of temporary shelter ; 
also, a building attached to a cricket, football, or 
other ground, for the convenience of spectators and 
players. 


The name is also sometimes given to a building appropri- 
ated to purposes of amusement. The Marine Pavition at 
Brighton was hegun in 1784 as a summer Seaside residence 
for the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV; it is now 
used as a museum and place of entertainment, 
1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.23 On the side of 
the Port, over against Galata, there is a Kionsk or Pavillion 
upon the Key. 1695 Morrevx S#. Olon's Morocco 72 That 
Palace..consists of a great number of Pavillions, or smal! 
distinct Buildings. /éd. 76 Some little Pavillions or Sum. 
mer-Honses,..in each of which is a Fountain and a Water- 
ing-place for Horses. 1748 Lapvy LuxporoveH, Lett, to 
Shsind (1775) 38 My pavilion, when almost finished, was 
pulled down again in part, to add to it a shrine for Venus. 
1753 RicHaroson Grandison (1781) M1. xxviii. 295 ‘Uhe 
Marchioness came to tbem..from one of the pavillions in 
the garden. 1766 Envicx London 1V. 449 [Description of 
rotunda in Vauxhall-gardens.]. . The pavillions or alcoves are 
ornamented with paintings...Each pavillion has a table in 
it, that will hold six or eight persons. 1823 Bvron Juan 
xiv. Ixxxiii, Shut up—no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else “twill cost us all another milhon, 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonchenge Wks. (Bohn) 11. 127 We. .came 
down into the Italian garden and into a French pavilion, 
garnished with French busts, and so, again to the house, 
1892 Builder 1 June 424/3 The proposed new pavilion at 
the Trent Bridgecricket-ground, Nottingham. 21873 Lytton 
Pausanias 1. 1. (1876) 30 In the centre of the deck was a 
wooden edifice or pavilion having a gilded roof and shaded 
by purple awnings. 1891 W, G, Grace Cricket 207 ‘The 
handsome pavilion which was recently built [at Lord's)... 
It is capable of accommodating 3,000 people. .. 

7. A projecting subdivision of a building or 
facade, distinguistied by more elaborate decoration, 


PAVILION. 


or by greater height and distinction of sky-line, 
forming a connecting part, an angle, or the central 


feature of a large pile. 

¢1676 Wren in Willis & Clark Canedridge (1886) Il. 534 
The building next the court with the pavillions for the 
Stairecases. 1721 New Gex. Atlas 207 Each Corner of this 
main Building has a fair Pavillion, one for the Governor's 
Lodging and Council-Chamber. xgaz7-qx Cuampers Cycé. 
s.v., Pavillions are sometimes also projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof, Sometimes 
the pavillion flanks a corner, in which case it is called an 
angular pavillion, igor Russet, Sterets Dict, Archit. 11. 
Pl. 27 (s.v. Louvre) The whole front including the cnd 
pavilions, is nearly 600 feet long. : 

b. One of the several detached or semi-detached 
blocks or buildings into which a hospital is some- 
times divided, (See 14, quots. 1885, 1903.) 

1858 Firor. NiGHTINGALE .Votes on Hospitals (1859) 8 The 
example which France and Belgium have lately set us of 
separating their hospitals intoa number of distinct pavilions 
1863 /é¢d. (ed. 3) iil. 56 By a hospital pavilion is meant a 
detached block of building, capable of containing the largest 
number of beds that can he placcd safely in it, together with 
suitable nurses’ rooms (etal 1864 E. A, Parkes Pract. 
ffygiené 298 ‘Vhe hospitals are to be formed by detached 
buildings, or pavilions arranged in line, or side by side. 

ce. Bee-keeping. “The middle hive in a collateral 
system’ (Cent. Dict, 1890). 

+8. ‘A flag or ensign, esf. the flag carried by 
a ship to indicate her nationality. Ods, 

166: Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright (Teurictta of Orleans 
(1894) tir Certainly never any ships refused to strike their 
pavilion when they met any ships belonging to the Crowne 
of England. 1696 Puictirs (ed. 5), Pazidion,..the Flag of 
a General Officer ina Fleet. 1778 J. Avams Diary 29 Mar., 
Wks. r85x IL], 113 The pilot says war is declared, last 
Wednesday, and that the pavilions were hoisted yesterday 
at every port and lighthouse. 

+9. Sot, The spreading part of the corolla of 
a flower; the vexé//wi or standard in a papilio- 
naceous flower. Oés. 

1730 Martyn in Phil. Trans, XXXVI. 386 The usa is 
a Liliaceons Plant, with a monopetalous, irregular Flower,.. 
composed of a Tube, which is filled with the Ovary, and 
a Pavilion divided into several Lobes, and forming a kind 
of Mouth. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S4.-Prerre's Stud, Nat. 
(1799) H1. 108 You distinguish in then [papilionaceous 
flowers] a pavilion, two wings, and a ridge. 

10. The part of a brilliant-ent diamond between 
the girdle and the collet. 

175: D. Jerreries Treat, Diamonds (ed. 2) Explan. Techn. 
Terms, Pavilions are the under sides and corners of the 
Brilliants and lie between the girdle and the collet. 1875 
Ure's Diet, Aris WN. 25. 1889 Century Dict.s.v. Brillian?, 
The girdle..forms the junction-line between the upper part, 
called the crown, and the lower part, called the pavilion, 

Ml. Anat. a. The pinna or auricle of the ear, 
1842 Dunciison Med. Ler. s.v., The Pavilion of the Ear 
is seated behind the cheeks, beneath the temple and 
anterior to the mastoid process, 1854-67 C. A. Harris 
Dict. Med. Terntinol., Panilion of the ear, the expanding 
portion of the ear, 

b. The fimbriated extremity of a Fallopian tube. 
1857 Buttock Cazeaux' Aidwif. 66 The existence of 
superaumerary pavilions, or fimbriated extremities, upon 
the same tube. 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

12. = PavILion. 

1875 Keicut Dict. Mech. 1642/1 The insertion of the hand 
into the pavilion of the French horn regulates the inflection 
of the sounds. 

13. Chinese Pavilion, a musical instrument con- 
sisting of little bells attached to a frame which are 
tung by striking the staff of the frame on the ground. 

1837 Enceycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 617 The Chinese pavilion, 
the triangle [etc] are almost entirely confined to military 
music, thougb..sometimes used in theatrical orchestras. 
14. attrib, and Comb, as pavilion place, principle, 
roont, systent, pavilion-maker; pavilion-like adj., 
-wise adv.; pavilion-bed, a bed with a pavilion- 
roof or canopy, a tent-bed; pavilion-facet, any 
one of the four largest facets in the pavilion of 
a brilliant-cut diamend; pavilion-roof, ‘a roof 
sloping or hipped equally on all sides’ (Gw#/t's 
Archit, 1876) ; + pavilion-tow, Sc., a tent-rope. 
1704 Loud, Gaa. No. 4033/4 A *Pavilion Bed of strip'd 
Worsted Stuff. 1632 Litucow Trav, x, 429 There Pasates 
are aduanced three or foure yardes hig) » “Pauillion-like 
incircling. 1900 Coreunoun ‘Overland’ to China viii. 173 
In the red-lacquered pillars, curved roofs, and Pavilion nce 
character of the huildings. 1624 Wesster Monnmrents 
Hon, Wks. (Reldg.) 366/2 John of Yeacksley, King Edward 
the Third's *pavilion-maker. 1594 Bastell of Balrinuess in 
Scot. Poenrs 162k C. (1801) IT, 3530 He said, ere he should 
ceass The standing stonnes of a rathbelgie Schould be his 
*palione place. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 5/4 The new 
hospital 1s built on the *pavilion principle.” 1903 Daily 
Chron. 15 Oct. s/t The “pavilion system—of which St. 
Thomas's is the only example in London—is .. the ideal. 
@ 1578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (8.T.S.) I. 175 
[He] desyric thame to tak ane of his awin *palliejoun towis 
-.and bind his handis. 1728 De For Voy. rd. World (1840) 
237 Beds, made *pavilion-wise, after the Spanish custom, 

Pavilion (pavi'lyon), 7. [f. pree. sb.] 

1. trans. To set or place in or as in a pavilion; 
to enclose in or as in a pavilion; to canopy. 

13.. K. Alis, 2038 Daries folk is all ordeynt, An y-payy: 
lounded in a pleyn. 1718-20 Pope Odyss. xx. Thus 
pavilion'd in the porch he lay. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 
(1868) 105 The moon Payilioned in dark clouds. 18:8 Kats 
Fndym. u. 56 A wild rose tree Pavilions him in bloom. 
1839 oo a ffymn,*O worship the King’ i, Our 

OL. 5 


573 


Shield and Defender, The Ancient of Days, Pavilioned in 
splendor And girded with praise. 
+b. To cover (a dish): cf. Pavinaon 58. 3. Ods. 

¢ 1468 in Archaeol, (1846) XX XI. 335 Apone the saide table 
xvi dishes, every dishe pavilioned, one every pavillion a 
penon of armes. And whan the Duke was sett, the tentes 
and pavilions were takine from the messes, _ ee 

2, To furnish or set (a field, ete.) with pavilions. 
1667 Mitton P. £.x1. 215 The field Pavilion’d with his 
Guardians bright. 1824 New JJouthly Mag. X. 494 The 
pavilioned shores of the Thaines. 

Hence Pavi'lioned ///.a. 

1795 J. Fawcett Art of Wars See yon pavilion’d Council 
sitting round. 1824 [see 2]. 

+ Pavi-lioner. Ods. [See -ER!,-ER2.] A maker 
or constructor of pavilions; a tent-maker. 

¢x600in /fousch. Ord. (1790) 4 Coupers, Smythes, Ingyners, 
Pavillioners, Marynors, Armorers. 60x [. ‘late //ouseh, 
Ord. fidw. 11 (1876) 11 ‘The tailour, armorer, pavilioner. 

|| Pavillon (pavilyon), [F. paei/ion pavilion ; 
in mod.F. also as below.] The bell-shaped mowh 
of a trumpet or similar musieal instrument. 

1879 Stainer Music of Bible 79 ‘Yhis last instrument [the 
English horn) does not terminate ina direct bell or pazzd/on. 
Pavilyeas, obs. Sc. fori of PAILLASSE. 
Paviment, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 
+Pavimented, ///, a. Obs. [ad. Tt. pavz- 
mentato, pa. pple. of pavimentareto pave.]  Pave- 
mented, 

1917 Tasor in Pail. Trans, XXX. 560 The Pavimented 
Piazza was Magnificent. 

Pavin, -ine, variants of Pavay. 

Paving (pétvin), v4/5d. [See -1nG1.] The 
action ef the vb. PAvE; concer. the product of this 
action, a pavement; the material of which a pave- 


ment is composed. 

1426-7 Nec. St. Maryat 177i E.E.T.S.)67 Payd forcerteyne 
pavynge & mevynge of pewes in the cherche, 1448 Hes. V1 
Will in Willis & Clark Camdbrtdge (1886) 1.355 ‘Lhe cloistre 
to.. be sette but .ij. fete lower than the pavyng of the chirch. 
1497 Vavad Acc. dfen, V11 (2896) 230 Makyng of ij overmes 
& payvyng the Kychyn. 1608 Winter /fevapla Evad, 554 
A stone worke, such as they use in pauings. 1807 tr. VAree 
Germans WN. 59 The clattering hoofs..were heard upon 
the paving of the onter courts. 1863 HI. Cox /ustif. itt. ix. 
731 Local Acts for paving, lighting, &c. of boroughs, . 

b. aferid. and Comd., as paving-deetle, -brich, 
flag, shamner, -machine, PKR, PANNE, “Fale, 
-roller, -sand, -slab, -wood, ete. 

1497 Naval Ace, Hen. 1/1 (1896) 89 Paving rammers of 
tymbre. /érd.94 Paving rammes of tre. 1538 Etvot, Pani- 
cula,a pauyng bytell. 1703 FP. N. City & C. Purchaser 40 
Paving-bricks..are by sonie call’d Paying-Tiles, 1756-7 tr. 
Neysler's Traz. (1760) V1. 314 Paving-sand, upon which, 
as good a foundation, most of the houses in Amsterdam are 
built, piles being first driven into it. 1776 G. Sempre 
Building in Water 4c With paving Hammers we chipped 
off so much more of the Bank. 825 J. Nictiotson Ofera?. 
Jechanic 544 Paving-slabs and chimney-pieces are found 
by superficial measure, 1862 H. Marnvat I car ta Sweden 
11. 319 These paving-flags form a staple cf Olund commerce. 
1869 hs, Vates Wrecked in Port vii 66 Men who pay for 
the paving-rate. i 

Pa‘ving-stone. A stone prepared for paving. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 386/2 Pavynge stone, or pathynge 
stone, fefalum, xg20in Gross Gid Jerch. 11. 122 Morters 
of Marbill et Pavyngstonys of marhyll. 1563 Suvte Aychit. 
1sjh, Couered the basket with a square pauming stone, 1802 
Mar. Evcewortu /rish Brdlls viii, 199 One of the com- 
batants threw a small paving-stone at his opponent. 1884 
J. Tart Sfind in Matter (1892) 34 In tearing up the founda. 
tions of human belief, idealists have prepared paving-stones 
as missiles of anarchy and bloodshed. 5 

Paving-tile, <A tile used for paving floors, 
yards, courts, foot-pavements, etc., often glazed, 
and sometimes bearing an ornamental design on 


its surface. 

1426-7 Ree. St, Mary ai Hill (E, FT. 8.) 64 Payd for xj#* 
pavyng tyle..iijs. fiijd. 1573-80 Barer Ado, P 194 Paning 
tiles of diners colours, finelie set with figures of birds, or 
other things, or hauing like pictures wrought vpon them. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 40 Paving-Tiles..are of 
several Sizes, viz. 6. 8, 10. and z2 in. square. ee WotLre 
in Phil. Trans, LX1. 126 The consposition, which is used 
for making paving-tiles, answers very well, 

Pavion, obs. form of PAVAN. 

Paviour, -ior (pé-vier). Forms: 5-9 pavier, 
(6 pavyer), 7- -ior, -iour. [f. Pave v.; the 
later form favour, -7or, was an alteration (perh. 
after saviour) of earlier pavier, -yer, which again 
appears to have been altered from Paver, after 
other sbs. in -IER 1, q. .] 

1. One who paves or lays pavements. 

1426-7 Ree. St. Mary at Hill (¥. E.T. S.) 66 A pavier and 
his man to paue in loue lane. e¢1g15 Cocke Lorell's B.g 
Panyers, bell makers, and brasyers. 1579 Futxe Confit. 
Sanders 671 ‘The panier hath made the lyke woorke of 
historie vppon the panemente, a1649 Poem attrib. to 
Chas. / (L..), ‘Vhe corner-stone’s misplaced hy every paviour ; 
With such a bloody method and behaviour Their ancestors 
did crucify our Saviour. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 33 The 
Paviors (after the Bricks are laid) throw sharp Sand over 
them, 1743 H. Watrote Corr. (ed, 3) 1, Ixxxviii. 307 He 
may be reduced to turn pavior. @1845 Hoon Jo AJ’ Adant 
ii, Thon stood'st thy trial, Mac! and shaved the road..So 
well, that paviours threw their rammers by. 
pes 1853 Miss De Quincey in Friendships of Miss Alit- 
ford (1882) 11. vii, 107 A great pavior in the way of good 
intentions, 

b. A rammer for driving paving-stones, 

1875 in Kxicrt Dict. Mech. 1884 in Octrvte, 


PAVIS. 


2. A paving-stone: = Paver 2. In qnot. 1611 
collectively (or 2ad. OF. paveure pavement). 

1611 Corvar Cruditics 185 The walke a little without 
paned with Diamond pauicr Contriued partly with free 
stone, and partly with red marhle. 1829 Glover's Sfist. 
Derby 1. 883 Flags or paviers, and slate or tile stones. 1843 
Mech, Mag. XXXIX. 192 ‘the difference between matin 
paviors and stocks was fifteen. .shillings per thousand. 

Pavis, pavise (px'vis), sé. Now /is?. Forms: 
4-6 paueys, (4 evo. -ews), 5-6 rauis, (pauys, 
-es, -yes, 5-6 -eis, 6 -iss, -yss, -eiss, -ois, -OY8, 
-ash, Sc. pawes,6—7 pauish, palueise),5s-7 pauise, 
~ice, (5 -yce, -y8¢, -ysse, payuese, 5-6 pauisse, 
-esse, -eice), 7 pavyse, -ese, 7-8 pavice, 7- pavis, 
-ise, (8 pavois, -nche, -ashe, 8-9 -ais, 9 -isse, 
-esse, -oise,-as). /’/, orig. (@ 1500) same as sing. 
pnveys, -is, etc. (hence new sing. 6 pavie) ; but ia 
5 pauys(s)es, 5-6 -esses, 6 -oises, 6 7 pavishes, 
8 pauashes; 7- pavises, etc. [MF. paveys, -cts, 
a. OF, pavais (1337 in Tatz.-Darm.), now favors, 
ad. Tt. favese, in Sp. paves, med.L. pavensi's or 
farense (1299 in Du Cange’, also (from It., cte.) 
facvests, pavesius, pavesium, pavésus, sum, fa- 
ventas, pacissts; app. f. the name of /azza in Tialy, 
where these bucklers were originally mace (Ilatz.- 
Darm.). Obs. in actual use since 17th ¢., and 
withont any fixcd current spelling. A final ¢ is not 
etymological, but taken over from the pl. fazises, 
or the obs. pazice for parts (cf. mice. tiwicei.J 

1. A convex shield, large enough to cover the 
whole body, used in medieval times as a defence 
against archery, and esp. in sieges; the term has 
also been extended to denote any large shield. 

The pavis of a knight or archer was usually carried by his 
valet, page, or attendant, and was deep enough to shelter 
hin: in front of his master. 

1390[secS]. Pe rqoo Theviss I ugectys i. xxiv. (Roy. MS, 13 
A. X11) 1647 Foot man with paves and shelde. ?¢ 1400 Ly pc, 
sk sof's Fab. iii, 141 Agayne sharpe quarels helpith a pavice. 
1qtz-20 — Chir. Pray Mt, xxii. 11513) N ij b, Some wyll have 
a target or a spere And some a pauys his body for to were. 
€1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 784/10 /Zee sestus,a pavis. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 271 /2 A Pavysse,castrum, ¢1§00 .Melusine 
362 Thenne they retourned to Lusynen where geffray dide 
doo hang the paueys, that he had wonne, 1513 Dovaias 
ofinets Vil. xii. 67 A ballen pavis coueris thair kft sydis, 
Maid of hart skynnis and thik oxin hydis. 1530 Paiscr. 
252/2 Paves to defend one with, favais. 1598 Fiori, 
fauese, Panesce,a kinde of target or shield called a patueise. 
a 1600 Floddan F. ix. (1664) 83 No shield nor pavish could 
presaile. 1658 Piutcirs, A Varese, or Parice, a large shield 
which covereth the whole body. 1786 Grosz Alac. Armour 
27 The Pavais, Pavache, or Tallevas, was a large shield, or 
rather a portable mantlet, capable of covering a man from 
head to foot. 1795 Soutney Yoan of ire vit. 345 The 
knights below, Fach by his pavais bulwark'd. 1860 R. I. 
BURTON Ceaéx, A/r. 1. 312 In battle they carry the Payoise, 
or large hide shield, affected by the Kafirs of the Cape, 1874 
Borrece ras & Arm. vill, 137 ‘The knight had his pavise 
carried before him by a page or valet. Square in outline, 
and convex in form, this pavise was sufficiently large to 
shelter both the page and his master. 

B. Plural. 1390 Karl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Johanni 
Peyntour pro pictura Ixviij paueys domini de Willeby. 
2¢1400 Trevisa J egecius iv. vi. (Roy. MS. 18. A. XID) If. ror 
Good plentie of targes, pauysses, and sheldes, 1426 Lyva. 
De Guil, Pilgr. 7264 Pavys also that wer stronge. 1497 
Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 95 Trestelles for hakbusses.. 
jiijtt, Pavesses for the same.. iiij4. @1548 Hatt Chron, 
ffen. Vilf 42 The shotte.. they defended with Pauishes. 
1617 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 432 Payde for the 
paynting and guylding of three pavyses colloured in oye. 
1808 Soutney Chron. Cid 15 King Don Ferrando..ordered 
mantles to be made, and also pavaises to protect his people. 
31828 Scott #. A. Perth xxix, Preparing to cover themselves 
by large shields, calle pavesses, 

y. Curtailed sing, farie. 

1575 Balfour's Practicks, Sea Lawis ¢. 9 (1754) 631 The 
Admiral..may alswa put pulderis, paveis, and speiris.., to 
wit..ane pavie and a fyre speir for three tuanis. 

tb. As used on board a ship (being ranged 
along the sides as a defence against archery). Cf. 
sense 2 and PAVISADE. Oés. 

Pargo0 Morte cirth. 3626 Ledys one leburde, lordys & 
ober, Pyghte payvese one porte, payntede scheldes. 14.. 
Lyne. Siege Haxfleur in Arh. Garner VIII. 16 These goodly 
ships lay there at road..On every pavisa cross red. 1g12-13 
Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot. \V. 473 Item, for vj dusan of 
slottis and handis for the pavesis of the James. 1549 Comp. 
Scot, vi. 41 Paueis veil the top vitht pauesis and mantillis. 
1562 Lzicn Armorie 35, 7 

tc. A soldier bearing a pavis. O43. rare, 

¢1g00 JVelusine 142 Thanne had the sawdan .. ordeyned 
his bataylles, and bis Crosbowes & paneys [F. paviltiers). 

2. A sereen of pavises; a pavisade; any screen 


or shelter used in fighting. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R. xvi. exlix. Tyj/2 OF 
thornes men makitb hegges and panyses [Bod/. AVS. fripbes]: 
wyth whyche men defende and socoure themselfe and theyr 
owne, rg8a N. Licnertecp tr. Castanhkeda's Cong. E., dud. 
1. Ixiv. r30b, Carrieng his boats with him well armed and 
fenced, with certeine paueises made of Boordes, and sette 
with Flagges. /é/d, 135 b, With the paneices of our boates, 
the which were made of boards of two fingers thicke..we 
did..defend them of{f]. . 

+3. fig. A defence, protection. Ods. 

¢1430 Lyne. fin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 233 Jhesus.. Ageyn 
al enmyes sheeld, pavys, and diffence. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poents Xxxvii. 36 He wes our mychte paviss, and our scheild. 
a1sag SKELTON Death Earl Northumb. 48 He was their 
bulwark, their paues, and their wall. 1534 “ee 

U 


PAWN. 


Eng. Moor 1.i, Take my keys of all; In my *pawn Warde 
robe you shall find to fit you. ‘ a 

+ Pawn (pann), 54.3 Chiefly Sc. Ods. Forms: 
5-6 povne, 6 powin, pown, -e, paun, 6-7 (9) 
pawn, -e. [a. OF. poz, poon (Godef.), F. paon 
(=Pr. pao, paho, paon, Sp. pavo, pavon, Pg. pavio, It. 
patvone):—L. pavo, pavon-em peacock.) A peacock. 

¢1450 Hourann /fozelat 614 The plesand Povne. 
Lynpesay Vest. Papynge 728 The plesand Pown, moste 
angellyke ofhew. a@1§78 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.1.S.) 1. 337 Thair wasof meittis.. pertrick and plever, duke, 
Brissill cok and powins. a1605 Montcomertr Cherrie § 
Séae (revision) ii, The paynted pawn with Argos eyis. 162 
Drayton Wooncalfin Agincourt etc. 158 As pyde and garis 
asthe Pawne, [1864 Bourenn fler. f/ist. 4 Pop. x. 64 A Pea- 
cock or Pawne, having its tail displayed, is ‘in its pride '.} 

+ Pawn, 54.4 Oés. Forms: 6-7 pawne, (6 
pawen),7 (9) pawn. [= Du. pand, in Plantijn 
1573 ‘fanat yn pan de maraille, ou vne gallerie on 
cloistre, lieu ot on vend quelque marchandise, ou 
ou on se pourmeine, xystzs, peristylium, ambe- 
facrunt’; so Kilian 1599; Hexham 1678 fand, 
‘ covert-walking-place, or gallery where things are 
sould; place or court environed with pillars, as in 
cloisters’; in mod.Dn. Dict. ‘a storchouse, maga- 
zine’; 2 Du. development of F. faz: see PANE 
55.1 senses 3, 4.] 

A gallery or colonnade, a covered walk or passage, 
especially one in a bazaar, exchange, or arcade, 
alongside of which wares are exposed fer sale. 

1§7§ Sir T. Gresiam in H72ls Doctors’ Cen, (Camden) 
sg The bildings called the Royall Exchange, and all pawnes 
and shopes adjoyninge. /éid. 60 The saide bildinges .. 
pawens, shopes. 1579 Twyne PAisiche agst. Fort, tt. tv. 166 
Martes and pawnes stored with outlandish marchandize. 
1598 Drayton /ervic. Ep. xvii. g5 1f thon but please to walke 
into the Pawne, ‘l’o buy thee Cambricke, Callico, or Lawne. 
1599 Hakcvyt ! ‘oy. IE. 261 (Pegu) This house is fiue and 
fifty paces in length, and hath three pawnes or walks in it, 
and forty great pillars gilded, which stand betweene the 
walks, 1609 Hottann elaun, Marcell. 342 To crie out 
along the Burses, Lomhardsand Pawnes, That the Common- 
wealth and all were lost. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2404/4 The 
West-Pawn of the Royal Exchange, being the Place now 
prepared for the purpose aforesaid. 1888 Besant 50 I'rs, 
alge 35 Jerman's Exchange..had an inner cloister and a 
‘pawn’, or gallery..for the sale of fancy goods. 

+Pawn, 55.5 Obs. rare. (Erroneous back- 
formation from PanNnaGE; perh, an error of Spel- 
man.] Mast of trees, 

1664 Spelwan's Gloss, Pannagiuut. Quasi Pannaginn, 
silvestrium enim arborum fructus & glandes quidam pawas 
vocant. Hence 1672 Cowri. /uterpr., Pannageor Pawuage, 
Pannagiunt, Which is that Food that the Swine feed on in 
the Woods, as Mast of Beech, Acorns, etc, which some have 
called Pawnes. 

Pawn (p$n), vw Forms: 6 Sc. pand, 6-7 
pawne, paune, (fa. pole. paund), 7- pawn. 
(£ Pawn 54%: cf. Du. fanden to pawn, Ger. 
ffinden to distrain upon, pawn.] ¢vaxs. To give 


or deposit as security for the payment of a sum of 


money or for the peiformance of some action 
(something to be forfeited in case of non-payment 
or non-performance) ; to pledge; to stake, wager ; 
to risk. a. 2¢.: esp, to deposit with or hand over 
to some one (usually a pawnbroker) as security 


for the repayment of a loan. 

1570 Levins Manip. 44/26 To Paune, signorare, 21578 
Linpvesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (S. T.S.) I. 340 The king 
..gart her pand ane hunder crouns and_ane tune of wyne 
wponn the inglischemenis handis. 1592 Greene Great's IV, 
Wit (1617) 28 His lands solde, his lewels pawnde. 1639 
Furrer Holy War ut. vit. (1840) 128 The island he pawned 
to the Templars for ready money. 1711 Swirt Let?. (1767) 
III. 253 He is over head and ears in debt, and has pawned 
several things. 1847 Emerson Poems, To Rhea, These 

resents be the hostages Which I pawn for my release. 1850 
V. Irvine Goldsmith ii. 36 Obliged to raise funds... by 
pawning his books. : 

b. jig. (e.g. one’s life, honour, word, ete.). 

1567 Eowarns Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dedstey 1V. 55 
My life ] pawn for his. 1606 Cnarman Sfonsieur D'Olive 
Plays 1873 1. 218 If I knew where I might pawne mine 
honor, For some odd thousand Crownes, it shalbe layd. 
1650 BuLwER Authropomet. i. (1653) 17 He will not Pawne 
his credit for many things that he therein delivers. 4 
Ricwarpson Panela (1824) 1. xvi. 28, 1 will pawn my life 
for her, she will never be pert to your honour. 1860 MotLey 
Nethert, (1868) 1. vii. 385, 1 dare pawn my soul. 

te. slang. (See quot. 1700.) Ods. 

1673 R. Hean Canting Acad. 72 This poor man finding 
himself pawn'd, and not having..money to discharge the 
reckoning, @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., To Pawn 
any Body, to steal away and leave him..to Pay the 
Reckoning, 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 

{| Lrron, (Confnsed with PatM v. 4.) 

1787 Afinor 1. xi. 40 Those qualities which we desire to 
pawn upon the credulous world. 1832 Marrvat WV. Forster 
xxxviii, Ife has sent out his..danghters to me—pawned 
them off upon me. 

Hence Pawned ///. a., Paw'ning vé/. sd. 

1607 Minorrton ALichaelut. Term m1. iii. 314 The pawning 
ofthy horse. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No, 6153/2 That the Borrowers 
do make full Payments..in Money upon the pawned Stock. 
1886 A thenzunt 6 Mar. 333/3 The business-like air which 
belongs to continental pawning. 1903 72s:e5 29 Sept., The 
fact that the account..was then light did not prevent the 
flood of pawned stock—especially ‘ gilt-edged ' securities— 
that has been poured on the market since then. 

Pawn, obs. f. Paw 54.5, betel-leaf; var. PAND, 


1530 | 
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Pawnable (p3-vab'l), a. 
That can be pawned. 

1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. 1. xxiii. (1885) 13x A thing neither 
ones nor saleable. 1886 G. R. Sie in Daily News 
een 5/7 They have nothing pawnable to fall back upon. 

awning is the first thing to which the poor resort when the 
wolf comes to the door, 

Pawnage (pgnédz). rare. ([f. Pawn v7 + 
-AGE.] The action or object of pawning. 

1624 Br, Mountacu /mmed. Addr, 20 No Man so dearely 
payed the pawnage of folly. 1858 Cartyte Fred&. Gt. u. 
xiv. (1872) I. 129 Sigismund..pawned the Newmark too,— 
the second Pawnage of Brandenburg, 

Pawnage, obs. form of PANNAGE, 

Pawnbroker (p9nbrawka1),  [f. Pawn 53,24 
BROKER 2.] One engaged in the business of lending 
money upon interest on the seeurity of articles of 
personal property pawned or pledged. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2305/3 Encouragement and Con- 
nivence..from Petty-Tradesmen, Pawn-Brokers, and others. 
1730 Fiewpixc Author's Farce i. iv, Fetch my other hat 
hither. Carry it to the pawn-broker's, 1786 Jr. Act 26 
Geo. 114, c. 43 title, An Act to establish the Business of a 
Pawnbroker, 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lugger i. v. 
86 All the knives and scissors were at the pawnbroker’s. 

Tlenee (sonce-wids.) Paw‘nbro:kerage, Paw'n- 
bro:kering, the business of a pawnbroker, pawn- 
broking; Paw‘nbro:keress, a female pawnbreker; 
Paw‘nbro:kery, () a pawnbroking establishment, 
(4) pawnbroking. 

1896 Century Mag. Feb. 540 Every Jew..must have..a 
notarial authorization for *pawnbrokerage. 1833 Lama 
Let, Moxon Lett. 1888 Il, 292, I..wrote for the *Pawn- 
brokeress’s album, 1893 JV. § Q. 8th Ser. IIL. 4/1 Employed 
in various “pawnbrokering establishments. 18ax W. ‘TayLor 
in Monthly Rev. XCIV. 493 Madame Necker-.founded a 
charitable *pawnbrokery ut Paris, 1833 Mew Monthly Mag. 
XXXVIII. 84 Pawnbrokery is..a rational procaine, for 
the pledge always retains the value for which it is engaged. 

Paw'nbro:king, vé/.sd. [f. prec.: see -1xel, 

Cf. évoaking pawne in Shaks. Rich. Z/, U1. i. 293, 
Broxine 76/56. 3.] The action or business of 
a pawnbroker; the occupation of lending money 
on the security of articles pawned. 
, 8rr W. Taycor in Vonthly Mag. XXXI, 6 Pawnbroking 
is regulated by law. 1875 ‘I. A. Trotrore Diao? cut 
Diamond (1876) 338 There is always an especial run on the 
Government pawn-broking establishment, 1884 Horner 
Florence (ed. 2) 1. App. 565 The Montidi Piett. .were rather 
pawnbroking carried on by the Municipality. 

So Paw'nbroking ///. a., that carries on the 


business of a pawnbreker. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 [1.7 That canting, 
conzening, money-lending, match-making, pawnbroking—. 
+ Pawnde, obs. form of Payep: cf. PAUNED, 
1g§2 in Dillon Calais & Pale Nira) 97 One of Clothe of 

golde and blewe velvet pawnde with flowers of golde. 

Pawne, obs. form of Pan 54.5, Pawn. 

Pawnee (ponz). [f. Pawn v. + -Ee.] The 
person with whom something is deposited as a 
pawn or pledge. (Correlative to pawzter.) 

1683-5 tr. Croke's Rep, Fae. 245 utarg., Tender of the 
money to the executrix of a pawuee, and her refusal to re- 
store the goods, revests them in the owner. 1745-1875 {see 
Pawser]. 18975 Poste Gaius iu. (ed. 2) 369 The pawnee 
conld not become the purchaser. 

Pawner (p§'n21). Also (in legal works) -or. 
(f£ Pawn v. + -er!,-or.] One who pawns; one 
who deposits something as a pledge, esp. with 
a pawnbreker. 

19485 Gentil, Afag. 412 The pawner, or his assignee, have no 
other security for the return of their goods but the honour 
of the pawnee, 1853 Wuarton fennsyly. Digest 211 A 
pawnee has no better title than the pawnor. 1875 Poste 
Gains i. § 204 The owner or pawnor who steals a pawn is 
suable for theft by the pawnee. rg02z 7¥mes 22 Mar. 4/5 
Not recording the full name and address of the pawner 


upon the tickets. 
awnshop (pnifop)._ [f. Pawn 54.2 + Suor.] 


A pawnbroker’s shop or place of business. 

1849 J. P. Rousox in Bards cA Tyne, The Pawnshop ina 
Bleeze, The world was better far an sure When pawnshops 
had ne neym [= no name]. 1855 Mrs. Gasket. Worth & S. 
I, xx. 246 For these ..there seems no other resource now 
that their weekly wages are stopped, but the pawn-shop. 
1891 IE Kenciane Australian at Fy. it xo Pawnshops, with 
their three golden balls dangling in front. 


Paw-paw (p9"p3:), a. stang or collog, ? Obs. 
[Reduplication of Paw a.] A nursery expression 
for ‘nasty, improper, naughty’, used euphemisti- 
cally for ‘indecent, obseene, immoral’. 

1796 Grose’s Dict. Vuigar T. (ed. 3), Paw paw Tricks, 
naughty tricks: an expression used by nurses, &c. tochildren. 
r8oz-1a Bentuam Aation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) TV. 338 
a little fatherly or motherly correction. .for 
1812 G, Cotman &r. Grins, Two Parsons 
vii, All proprietors of paw-paw houses. 1825 T. H. Lister 
Granby ix, (1836) 55 Then went to say paw-paw things of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 1830 Scotr Frvi.g July, 
Touching the songs, an old roué must own an Improvement 
in the times, when all paw-paw words are omitted. 

Hence Paw’-paw:ness. 

1828 Examiner 434/1 Churches will cover a multitude of 
actresses, Our paw-pawness hedgeth with sacred stone, 
and abundantly exenseth itself with Glebe Ilouses, 1829 
/bid. 49/2 Proposals for the better rewarding of paw-pawness. 

Pawpaw, var. Papaw. Paws, pawse, obs. 
ff. PausE. Pawsey, obs. f. Patsy sé. 


+ Paw'son. @és, Shortened form of Diapason. 


[f. Pawn wv, +-ABLE,] 


Administerin 
paw-paw tricks, 


PAXBRED. 


1606 J. Ravnotos Dolarney's Prim. (1880) 71 His nimble 
hand, guided by supple veynes, With heanenly pawsuns, 
clos'd his doleful streynes. 

Pawtenar, -er, pawtnere, var. PaUTENER 56.2 

Paw-waw, variant of Powwow. 

_ Pax! (pxks). Also 6 pex. [a. L. fax peace, 
in Christian L. also the kiss of peace.] 

|1. The Latin werd meaning ‘ peace’. Oés. 

The Latin word is familiar in certnin legal phrases, as Pax 
Dei, Ecelesiv, Regis, the peace of God, the Church, the 
king's peace; so Jar Romana, the peace which reigned 
between nationalities within the Roman empire; so far 
Britannica, the peace imposed hy British rule. 

@1485 Fortescue Iiks. (1869) 476 We shulde firste have 
unite and pax within our land. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
IL. 72 Ane man he wes of policie and pax. 1664 Spedmran's 
Gloss., Pax Det, Pax Ecclesiz, Pax Regis. 1872 Waarton 
Law Lex. (ed, 5), Pax regis, the king's peace—verge of the 
court. 1899 IWes¢ém, Gaz. 9 Dec. 2/2 The wonderful lion 
which figured in the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Pax Britannica’ poem. 

b. £cc?. In Latin salutations and blessings, as 
Pax vobis peace be with you! (see quot. 1885). 

1593 Peeve Edw. /, Wks. (Rildg.) 381/2 Par vobis, Pax 
uobrs ! good fellows, fair fall ye. 1840 Baruam /ugod Leg. 
Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin, ‘Of course I shall’, said St. Austin, 
‘Pax vobiscum !'—and Abbot Anselm was left alone. 1885 
Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), Pax vobis is said by bishops after the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’. If the ‘Gloria’ be not said, then the 
bishop's salutation is the same as the priest’s—viz, ‘Dominus 
vobiscum’., ‘The fact that ‘Pax vobis'’ was our Lord’s 
Easter greeting to the Apostles made it uosuitable for 
penitential days. . 

GC. quasi-7/. (in schoolboy slang). ‘Keep quiet!’ 
‘Truce!’ 

(1852-82 Rocer Thesaurus § 403 Silence... Int, hush! 
silence! soft! whist! tush! chut! tut! pax! 1872 Rout. 
ledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. 615/+ There’s been a sort of ‘pax’ 
called all ronada 1899 Kupune Stalky, ln Ambush 4' Pax, 
Turkey. I'm an ass. 

2. Eccl. The kiss of peace: see Peace sd. 4; 
the ceremony of kissing the pax: see sense 3. rare. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 3838/1 Pax, of kyssynge (v7 or 
kyssynge), osculunt, vel oseulunt pacts. a1g48 Hau Chron., 
Rich. 117 26 Vhe Cardinall song the masse, and after paxe, 
the kynge and the quene discended. 1568 Grartos Chron, 
TI. 802 The sate still vntill the Paxe was genen. 1853 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \V. xii. 160 The Salisbury rubric was to 
send, just before the communion, the ‘Pax’ all about the 
church. This..was conveyed from one to another by a kiss 
npon the cheek. 

3. Eccl. A tablet of gold, silver, ivory, glass, or 
other material, round or quadrangular, with a pro- 
jecting handle behind, bearing a representation of 
the Crucifixion or other sacred subject, which was 
kissed by the celebrating priest at Mass, and passed 
to the other officiating clergy and then to the 
congregation to be kissed; an osculatory. 

It came into useduring the 13th ¢. asa symbolic substitute 
for the kiss of peace: see Peace sé.2. In England its nse died 
out after the Reformation; in the Roman Church it is now 
used in certain monastic communities on special occasions. 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk, (MS. B.) 514 Pere when bo 
prest [bo] pax wil kis, knele pou & praye pen pis. ¢1386 
Cnaucer Pars. 7. P 333 And eek he waiteth or desireth to 
sitte or elles to goon Stone hym in the wey or kisse pax, or 
been encensed or goon to offryng biforn his neighebore. 
ar4so Lypc. Vertue of Afasse (c 1505) ¢jb, The people of 
lone and hyghe degre Kysse the pax a token of vnyte, 1528 
Tinvace Date Treat. (Parker Soc.) 279 Yea to kiss the 
pax, they think it a meritorions deed. 1545 ales yf 
Customs ¢iij, Paxes the groce xiis, 1588 Crowney Delid. 
Axnsw. 4oh, Innocent the first ..inuented the kissing of 
the Paxe at Masse. 16ar Bunton Anat. Mel. Democr. to 
Rdr. (1676) 17/t Had he been present at a Masse, and seen 
such kissing of Paxes, Crucifixes, Cringes, Duckings [etc.]. 
1670 Lassets Voy. Italy u. 389 A rich Pax of Mother of 
Pearle. 1826 Mrs. Bray De Hoex x. (1884) 107 He was next 
presented with the Pax, which he also solemnly kissed. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIL 34> E : 

Jig. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng, vi. xxxi. 136 Her lippes 
meane while my Pex: Ply Sir (quoth she) your busie trade, 
you are besides the Tex, 

4, transf. (Public School slang.) <A friend; 
good friends. 70 de good pax, to be good friends. 

1781 Bentuam A/em. § Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 100 If any- 
thing should happen to jumble ns together, we may perhaps 
be good pax, 1900 C. B. Mount Let. to Editor, At Win- 
chester (¢ 1840) we used to talk of ‘ making a2’ with some 
one, in sense of establishing a frieudship; we even used 
‘Pax! in sense of ‘friend’ :—‘a great pax of mine’. 

+Pax2. Os. A corrupt form of Pox, In phr. 
Pax on (hin, it, ete)! 

1641 Brome You, Crew iv. i. Wks. 1873 IIL. 422 Pax o' your 
fine Thing. 1663 Drvpen Hild Gallant u. i, Pax _on't] 
1746 Appison Dramomner i. i, Pax on him, what do I give 
him the hearing for | 

+ Pa‘xkoard, obs. var. of next, after Boar sd, 

1481 Lirtteton IWil/in Test. Velusta (1826) I. 364 A paxe- 
borde, two cruetts, and a sakering-bel xgoo {uv. Si, 
Dunstan's, Canterb. ibid., A pax borde off latin, a crucyfyx 
for a pax horde off coper & gyltt. 

+ Paxbred. Oss. Forms: 4 paxbreyd, 4-5 
-brede, -bred, 6 -bredd. [f. Pax! + Brep sd. 


board.] = Pax! 3. ' 

1350 in Riley Afenz. Lond. (1868) 263 Paxbred. 139g in 
EE, Wills (1882) 5, 1 bequethe a chales and a paxbred, 
¢1440 Promp, Parv. 388/% Pax brede, escudatorium, 1472 
in Wilts. Archwol, ele. Mag. (1868) X1. 337 A pakisbrede 
of yvere wth a ymage of our lorde as he swette blode. 1509 
in Suss. Archeol. Coll, XLIL. 27, iij paxbredds, [1881 
Academy 16 Apr. 284 A‘ paxbrede ‘representing the crucifix 
with Mary and jetin.| 


PAXILLA. 


i Paxilla (peksi-lk). Zoo/, Pl. -e. [mod.L., 
from classical L. paxi//us small stake, peg.] A 
pillarlike pedicel in echinoderms, surmounted by 
a tuft of minute calcified spinelets attached to the 


integument, 

1870 Rotteston Axim. Life 142 The spines..may carry a 
coronet of numerous calcified setae on their apices when 
they arecalled ‘paxillae’. 1878 Bett tr. Gegendaur's Comp. 
Anat, 206 The incompletely calcified stalk of the pedicei- 
laria corresponds to the stalk of the paxilla of the Asterida. 


Hence Paxi-lar @., of or pertaining to paxillz; 
Paxi-late a., having paxille; Paxilliferous a., 
bearing paxille ; Paxi‘liform a., having the shape 


of a paxilla. 

1857 Mayne xpos. Lex. 892/1 Having the body furnished 
with appendices,..paxilliferous, 1889 SLavEN in Chafenger 
Rep., Zool. XXX. 286 Plates of the abactiaal area more or 
less truly paxilliform. 1890 Cent. Dict, Paxillate. 


+Paxillary,a. Ods. Erroneous form of BASILARY, 


applied to the sphenoid bone. 

Med.L. éasi/us appears to have been written passiz/ns, 
and associated with fariffus, giving passittare, paxitlaric. 

[c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 110 (Ashm.) Pe.vij. boon is cle- 
pid passillare, pe which is not of be booues of be heed, but 
he susteyneb alle pe opere boonys of be heed. [daid. A/S. 
ro44o If. 2, adds] & he is iia ey in pe hynder partie 
al he bones of pe heucd, & perfore he is clepid be... paxillus.) 
1548-97 Vicary danad, iti, (1888) 28 The seuenth and lust 
(bone}.. of the head is called Paxillaric, or Bazillarie; the 
whiche bone is, as it were, the wedge vnto all the other 
senen bones of the head, and doth fasten them togeather, 
“And thus be all numbred : the first is the Coronal bone,.. 
the senenth is Paxillari, or Bazillari. 

Pa‘xillo:se, a. [f& L. paxil/us or mod... 
paxilla (see above) +-0sE.] a. Geol, Resembling 
a small stake (Ogilvie, Annandale, 1882). b. Of 
or pertaining to the Paxi//osx, a group of echino- 
derms bearing paxilla (Funk 1895). 

|| Paxillus, Zoo/, [L. paxzlins small stake, 
peg.] = PaxiLLa (Webster 1890). 

Paxwax (px'ks;weks). Now dal. and collog. 
Also §5 paxwex, paswax, 7 pax-waxe, 7-9 pack- 
wax,gpaxywaxy. [A word used in many dialect 
forms, e.g. FIx-Fax, fic-fac, fig-fag, etc., the carlicst 
known being fax-wax or fex-wex (W. de Bibbes- 
worth 13..), which appears to contain OF. feax, 
ME, fer, fax (sce Fax), the hair of the head, and 
OE. *weax growth, from weaxanx to grow, wax; 
cf. the parallel Ger, synonym Aaarwachs sinew, f, 
haar hair + wachs, wax-, growth 3 cf. also MDn, 
geel haar ‘ yellow hair’ = tendon. 

1a German, Grimm instances the second element int various 
forms, e.g. in OHG, nuclto-uuahso, uuinunahs, nerve, etc] 

A name for the stout clastic tendon extending 
from the dorsal vertebree to the occiput, and serving 
as a support for the head, in various mammals, as 
the horse, ox, sheep, etc.; in others, as in man, 
existing in less developed form; the nuchal liga- 
ment, hxfax, whitlcather. 

[13.. Gloss W. de Bibbesw. (MS. Camb. Gg. 1.1 If. 280 b/2), 
E si ad derere le wen au col (géoss fax wax [v.27 fex wex)).] 
¢1440 Promp, Parv, 388/1 Paxwax, synewe (Pyusou paxe 
at 14.. Arund. MS. 42 \f. 44h, Delle... helpep for 
brussures of pe paxwax and of pe brawn. #442. gob, It 
(Galdanui] ts gode for.. pe shote in be lacertys, 1. in pe 
paswaxis, 1610 Marknam Afaster{. 1. iii. 219 This [sinew] 
of the common Farriers is called pax-waxe. a@ 1682 Sir T. 
Browne 7racts viti, Wks. 1836 [V. 2053 Words of no general 
reception in England, but of common use in Norfolk, or 
peculiar to the East Angle countries; as dawad, bunny, 
thurck,..paxcwax, 169% Rav Coll. Words Pref, Paxwax.. 
is a word not confined to Norfolk or Suffolk, but far spread 
over England; used,to my knowledge, in Oxfordshire. 1691 
— Creation 1.(1692) 150 Which Aponeurosis..is taken notice 
of by the Vulgar by the name of Fixfax, or Packwax, or 
Whit-leather. 1713 Derwam Péys.-Theol, (1723) 323 That 
stroag..ligament..called the Whiteleather, Packwax,..and 
Pixfax. 1848 Carrenter Adnine Phys. 2 The ligament of 
the neck of many quadrupeds, commonly known as the paxy- 
waxy, 1865 Banks Wakefield IVds., As tough as pax-wax. 

Pay (pe), 56. Also 4 pai, pay3, 4-7 paie, 
paye, 5 pey. [a. OF. pate = Pr. para, paga, Sp., 
Pg., It. paga, f. the vb. pagare, payer to vay 

+1. Satisfaction, contentment, pleasure, liking. 
To pay: to a person’s satisfaction, acceptably. 
Chiefly with possessive: 0, a¢ (a person’s) pay, 
as he likes, so as to please him, Oés, 

¢ 1300 Body § Soul in Afags' Poems (Camden) 334 A body 
-» That havde ben a mody kny3t, and lutel served God to 

ay3. 13.. A. ALis. 3796 Yut ye schole, of myn paye, Or Y go 

ennes, more asay | 13.. 4. &. Ait. P, A. 1164 Hit watz 
not at my pryucez paye, Hit payed hym not pat I so flonc. 
1362 Lanoi. P. #2, A. vn 39 For pauh 1 Sigge hit myself, 1 
serue him to paye, | haue myn hure of him wel, and oper- 
while more. ¢ 1378 Cursor af. 22939 (Fairf.) A potter..quen 
he his new vessel for-dos & bit be no3t vn-to his pay. a 1425 
7bid. 3655 (Trin.) Venisoun pou hast him nomen Deyntily 
digte to his pay [earlier ASSS. behoue} ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 5665 Of hors and armes at his pay The Soudon yave 
inthe sameday. 21529 SKeLton Z. Rumiuyng 395, 1 dranke 
not this sennet A rau to my pay. 1602 Archpriest 
Controu, (Camden) Il. 4 He answered him not to his pay. 

2. The action of paying, payment (esp. of wages 
or hire); with £/, one of the periodical payments 
of wages to workmen or others. 

e1qq0 Promp, Parv. 377/1 Pay, or payment, sofucio, 
¢1570 R. Tureyn in Chron. Catais (Camden) Introd. 19 
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Payenge to the said victuallers from paie to paie that was 
made ther by the quenes majestic their saide sommes of 
money. 1602 Marston Aatoaio’s Revive v, At the fixed 
dayof pay. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Hug. 1. xiv. (1739) 
133 Rather to score it up against the future, than require 
present pay. 1855 Kincs.ey //erew. iii, ‘No pay no play’ 
ts as good a rnle for priest as far layman. 1872 Date News 
2 Oct. 5 The ‘pays are the markers in the chronological 
table of the miner. He refers to a past event as having 
occurred so many pays back. 

b. The condition of being paid, or receiving 


wages or hire: chiefly in phr. i say, in receipt of | 


wages; 7 the pay of, in (he paid employment of. 

1596 Suans. 1 /fen. /}°, 1. ii. 126 Like enough,..To fight 
against me vnder Percies pay. 1601 R. Jounson Aung. & 
Coma. (1603) 168 Armed troopes which he keepeth in con- 
tinuall pay andaction, 1671 R. Montacu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. M58. Comm.) I. 509 His provisions for sea were 
already made, his men raised and mm pay, 1743 BULKELEY 
& Cummins Voy. S. Seas Pref. 13 When they were out of 
Pay, they look’d upon themselves as their own Masters. 
1838 THIRLWALL Greece 1V. 197 Unless we should suppose 
that the murderers were in the pay of Sparta. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fri. xv, People in your pay or entployment. 

3. concr. Money paid for labour or service; 
wages, hire, salary, stipend. 

1330 R. Bauxne CAvox. (1810) 262 The kyng pis pay has 
nomen, and in cofres has, ¢1430 Freemasonry (Halliw.) 
23 Whenne the mason taketh hys pay of the mayster. 1§90 
Sin J. Savin Disc. H capons Ded. 7 To terrific their soldiers 
from demand.ng of their paies due. 1657 Eart Monn. tr. 
Paruta’s Fol. Dise. 172 ‘They take their lands and posses- 
sions.,making /Ynari thereof. which are Pays or Revennes 
assigned over to the Soldiers, 2757 Jos. Harris Coius 41 
Is not their pay..scanty enough already? 185 Tnackrray 
Esmond 1. ini, | take the Queen's Pay in Quin'’s Regiment, 

th. Dead pay: see DEAD pay. Obs. 

te. (?) A soldier in receipt of pay. Ods. 

1523 Wousey in St. Papers ffen. VZI1, V1. 189 That the 
lanceknygtes being not past with the Countie Felix jzooo 
ae wer at Porte Sus la Sone. 

. fig. Payment, or that which is paid, in any 
metaphorical sense; retaliation, ptinishment or 
blows inflicted; penalty or retribution suffered ; 
recompense, etc. bestowed. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1300 Body §& Sort in Maps’ Poems (Camden) 335 3eot 
schaltou3 come, .and I the with, for to kepen oure harde pay. 
e1q00 Vwadne & Gaz. 2476 The geant gaf he fal gude pay, 
He smate oway al his left cheke, 1gg0 Srenser /“ Q.101. 
3x Fame is my meed, and glory vertues pay. 1592 Suaks. 
Ven. & Ad. &g But when her fips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 1602 — /fawt. 1. 
tii. 106 That you haue tane his tenders for true pay. 

5. Zo be good (ete.) fay: to be sure to pay one’s 
debts (colloq.) ; fig. to be profitable, afford profit. 

i727 Gay Fables 1.x. 64 If you'd employ your pen, Against 
the seaseless sons of men,.. No man is better pay than I am. 
2809 Mackin Gif Blas 1 iii. 23 Great men are good pay in 
the long run, they often marry rich heiresses, and then old 
scores are wiped off. 1842 Por Murders Aue Morgue 
Wks. 1864 1. 187 They were excellent pay. P 

+h. Letter pay, something more prolitable or 
advantageous ; an advantage. Ods. 

13... Coer de L. 364 [lic] came agayn by another way, And 
thought to make a better pay. a 1330 Noland § 17. 840 
Mine worp be raper pay. 14... Sir Bewes (MS, M) so1 He 
sye, it was no better paye, But shifte hym in the beste way. 

6. Afining, A remunerative yield of metal in 
a bed of ore: cf. Pay- 2. 

1877 Ravmono Statist. Wines §& Mining 91 It is in this 
stratum of 40 feet where the rich pay will be found. 188a 
Rep. to to. Repr. Prec. Met, U.S. 105 Brown & Co, work 
a sluicing claim with good results. William George, just 
below, has lately got good pay. Comd.: see Pay- in coms 
bination, 2. 

Pay (pz, v.1 Pa.t. and pple. paid (petd). 
Yorms: 3-5 paie(n, paye(n, (3 paize, 4 pai, 5 
pay3e, 5-6 pey), 4-7 paie, paye, 4- pay. fa.!. 
paid, in senses 13, 14 payed; 3-6 payde, paide, 
4-6 Sc, payit. Pa. pple. paid, in senses 13, 14, 
payed; 4 pajed, 4-6 payde, 5 -id, 5-6 Sc. -it; 
also 3-4 with prefixed i-, 3-6y-, (5 ypayt). [ME. 
a. F, payer (12th. in Littré) to pay, in OF. also to 
appease, satisfy, please (so in Cotgr. 1611) = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. pagar, It. pagare:—L. pacdre to appease, 
pacify, reduce to peace, in med.L. also ‘to pay’, f. 
pax, pac-em peace. The sense ‘pacify’, applied 
specifically to that of ‘ pacify or satisfy a creditor’, 
came in Com, Romanic to mean ‘to pay a creditor’, 
and so ‘to pay’ generally. In some of the Romanic 
langs. the vb. has still both senses; bnt in Fr. as 
in Eng. the sense ‘satisfy, please’ is now obs.] 

t1. trans. To appease, pacify, satisfy, content, 
please, gratify; to be acceptable to,gain or meet with 
the approval of: = Apay 1. Most freq. in fa. pple. 
Satisfied, content, pleased; also strengthened by 
well; so éll pad, displeased, dissatisfied. Ods. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. fom. 179 And 3iet ne wile be loucrd 
ben paid mid his rihcte mol. atzzg Ancr. K. 318 Pus 
I soubte delit; hwu I mest muhte paien mine Justes brune. 
¢3275 Lav. 10535 Pis ihorde pe kaiser And him paide swibe 
wel. @1300 Cursor 37, 7814 Wel he wend wit bis tiping 
For to pai dauid pe king, 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1379 
Tlow payez yow pis ply £1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb) 7558 
The long terme did hir not pay To abide so long the 
mariage. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 377/2 Payyd, and qvemyd, or 
plesyd, A/acatus. ¢1460 Towne C4 Afyst. ti. 244 Luke well 
..that thou negh not the tree of life; ffor if thou do,he bese 


ill paide. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vit. iv. 280/2 | 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10244 Sixe & 
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Poore folke be not payed with sutfycyent lyuynge but conete 
more than theym nedeth. 1 Dovetas fad. Hon. ut. vii, 
I held me payit of thair estait. 

tb. intr, To be satisfactory or pleasing (70), Ods. 
¢1380 Wye Se?. H'hs. III. 49 pat spirit..pe which is 
verrili kyndelid wip ig fier of be Holy Goost, to pe which.. 
no passing ping paieb, but al fleshli lust..lopip and is viile 
toit. e1q60 Fowneley Jyst. xx. 198 My profer may both 
pleas and pay To all the lordys. 

2. trans. To give to (a person) what is due in 
discharge of a debt, or as a retum for services 
done, or goods received, or in compensation for 
injury donc; to remunerate, recompense. 

e12g0 O. ent. Sern. in O. £. Mise. 33 Se sergant..so 
paide po werkmen and yaf euverich ane peny, 1362 Lanot. 
£. P27 Ac, 61 Him for bis handidandi Rediliche he pay ede, 
1456 Sin G. Have Law cies (8. U5.) 135 The marchand 
salbe payit of his hors. 1590 Snuans. Com. Arr. i. th. 56 
Sixe pence that I had..‘To pay the Sadler for uy Mistris 
crupper. 1625 Massincer .Vero Wey ww. it, | will pay you 
ii private. 10 Swivr Leff. (1767) 110. 69 Tell me how 
aecounts stand between us, that you may Le paid. 1823 
Mak. Evcrwortn /aéron. iti, We had been. .paid by the 
job. 1833 Ilr. Martiseau Azvovke Farm ve 62, 1 expect 
they will pay me. for the outlay. 

b. To fay off (rarcly up): lo pay in full and 
discharge; to give all that is owing to and thus 
settle accounts with; sfec. to pay and discharge the 
crew of (a ship) upen completion of a commission. 
Zo fay out: to get rid of by paying. 

1710 STEELE Lathr No. 143 2.1, [..desired her to pay off 
her Coach, for ] had a great deal to talk to her. 1758 J. 
Brake J4an Mar. Syst. 23 They shall..be paid off, and 
discharged. 1809 MaAcKin Grd #éas utix. 21 The establish. 
inent was paid up and discharged. 1836 Manrarvat Jfecds4. 
#asy xi, The ship to which he had been appointed was paid 
off. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. Hoz, Broker's Man, The money 
was taised, and the execution was paid out. 1887 D. C. 
Murnay O/d Blazer's Hero ix, ‘The Man in Possessivn had 
been paid out. : : 

c. Zo pay off (intr. for passive, of a ship: sec b). 

sa Daity News 27 July §'4 The Thrash. .will then go 
to Cowes and afterwards to Chatham, where she will pay 
off. 1896 féfa. 21 Aug. 2/3 The Meteor,.is to pay off 
immediately and proceed to lay up. : 

3. fig. or gen. To reward, recompense, requite, 
give what is due or deserved to (a person). a. in 


good or neutral sense. 

@ 1428 Cursor M. 5789 (Trin.) Say I shal hem soone pay. 
1484 Caxton Fatles of sop 1. xix, Thenne is the tyme 
come that he must be payed of his Werkes and dedes. 1610 
Suaxs. Jeg, u.i. 37 So: you'r paid. a 1774 Got.se. tr. 
Scarron's Com, Keomance (1775) 1]. 232 He was sure to be 
paid on the double in treats for his condescension. 1898 H. 
Paus Jfe# & Lets, (1g01) 170 Mr. Place and his associates, 
to adopt a French phrase, payed themselves with words. 

b. 22 malam partem: To give (one) his deserts, 
visit with retribution, chastise, punish. Formerly 
often fay Aone (L1oME adv. 5); later also fuy off, 
and in mod. collog. use fay out. To pay any one 
tn hts own cotu: sce Coin sh. 7b. 

a@14go Ant. de fa Tour (1868) go, V canne out telle you 
the balff of her cruelte.. But she was paied,.atte the last, 
1367 Martet Gr. Korest 101 b, If any man come neare hir 
behinde she payeth him home. 1582 N. Licneriecp tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. indo. xvi, 102b, He would paye 
him for all his faigned lyes. 1707 Curios. in /Tush. § Gard, 
242 He pays off Aristotle and his Followers with too violent 
a Zeal. 1863 [see Back adz. 8]. 1863 Cownen Crarke 
Shaks. Char. viii. 198 They, in return, (as the valgar phrase 
has it,) ‘pay bim out’, 1888 J. Hawrnonne Frag. Myst. 
ii, They would bear Hanier a grudge .. and would plot 
together to pay bim off. 1893 Ear. Dunmone Pamirs I, 
252 ‘he only way..was to pay them back in their own coin. 

ce. sfec. To inflict bodily chastisement upon, 


beat, llog. Now dia/. or slang. 

rs8: W. Fieetwoop in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. t. IL 285 
Yet were they all sowndly payed, and sent home to there 
masters, 1667 Pepys Diary 22 Apr., Thence home, and find 
the boy out of the house and office..1 did pay his coat for 
him. @1806in RK, Jamieson /’of. Ball. I. 329 There I paid 
ber baith back and side, Till a’ her banes play'd clatter. 
1825 Baockett .V.C. Gloss., Pay, to beat, ta drub. ‘The 
rascal pays his wife’. 1899 F. ‘I. Burren Log Sca-waif 
312 He had been paying somebody with the ‘fore-topsatl 
sheet’. 

4. To give a recompense for, to recompense, 
reward, requite (a service, work, or action of any 
kind): ina good or badsense. Also, of a thing, To 
yield a recompense for, to reward. 

14.. Sir Beues 1583/3381 +2 (MS. M) Youre service I wyll 
well payn! ¢1586 C’ress Pembroke Ps. Lxi1. v, Lord,.. 
each mans work ts paid by thee, 1603 Suaks. Jfeas. for Jf, 
vy. i 415 Haste still paies haste. 2610 — Ter. v. i. 70, 
I will pay thy graces Home both in word, and deede. 1642 
J.Suute Sarah § Hagar (1649) 178 ‘Vhe Sin of Oppression, 
sure enough, will be payed bome, either bere, or in hell, or 
in both. 31748 Cursterr. Leff. (1774) 1. 347 It will more 
than pay the trouble I bave taken to write it, 1865 Dickexs 
Afut. Fr. u. i, $1 hope it's a good business ?’..‘No. Poorl 

aid’, 1868 G. Macponatp Gosfed Women 1x. i, Enoug 
he labours for his hire ; Yea, nought can pay his pain. 

5. To give, deliver, or hand over (money, or 
some other thing) in return for goods or services, 
or in discharge of an obligation; to render (a sum 
or amount owed). Also with double obj. or dat. 
of person (‘I paid him the money’), and hence in 
indirect passive (‘he was paid the money’ = ‘the 
money was paid to him’). Also fravsf.: cf. 6 b. 


a1zesg Ancr. R. 290 Hire wurd pet he paide uor hire. 
sixti pousend marc 
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hii paiden him atten ende. ax300 Cursor Af. 6745 Qua 
stelis scep, or ox, or cu,..Oxen fiue for an he pai, 1377 
Lanct. P. 7. B. xi. 381 He ae to foe A peny or 
tweyne More ban it was wort! e410 Love Bonavent. 
irr, ix. (Sherard MS.), Whan Joseph hadde payed pe 
money for hym. 1526 Tinpare Matt. xviii. 29 Have 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. 1596 Suaks. 
1 Hen. FV, m iil, 201 The Monie is paid backe againe. 
a 692 Pouexren Disc. Trade (1697) 12 He will pay but” 
Sixteen Shillings of the Pound. 1771 Funcus Lett, xlix. 256 
Every shilling of it was scrupulously paid. 1848 TrackrRay 
Gt. Hogearty Diamond xii, That_in which poor Mr. Tidd 
invested his money did not ray ed.inthe pound. 1885 Tisues 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 9/2 Irish wool that had never ‘ paid 
the King a farthing’. F 

b. With advbs. Zo pay away, 22, over, out, etc. 
Pay down: to lay down (money) in payment; to | 
pay immediately or on the spot (also fiv.: see 7). 

1557 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 265 
Payeng vij'done. 1623 Voitingham Rec. LV, 383 Alexander 
Staples shalhe made be paying x.4+ downe in hand. 
1668 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 61 Paying 
over the third part of the profits. 1722 Dr Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 60 He had paid in all the money. 1809 R. Lancroro 
fntrod. Trade 9§, 1 was to have paid away your note 
tumorrow. 1878 Juvons Prive. Pol, Econ, vi. § 41. 50 He 
has already paid out a large sum as wages. 1885 JVanch. 
Exam, 2a July 5'2 They had to pay down one-fourth of 
the price in ready cash, ‘@ 190% Besant Five Vears’ Tryst | 
(1go2z) 38 Now, sir,..1 pay over to you..the sum of | 
£178. 45. tod. —here it is. 5 | 

6. To give or hand over the amount of, give 
money in discharge of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, | 
ransom, fees, hire, wages, ctc.). 

¢ 1380, etc. [see Dent sd, 1]. 1382 Wretr Jfatt. xvii. 23 
Soure maister payeth nat tribute? ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prod, 53 
Hise tithes payde he ful faire & wel. 1423 /lgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) 1%. xiii. 63 It passcth his power to payen his 
raunson. 1448 Paston Lett. 1. 69 He hath payd hys feys. 
1s22 SKELTON H ‘hy not fo Court 245 They were nat payd 
their hyre. /érd. 250 Theyr wages were nat payde. 1611 
Bunce #sra iv, 13 Then will they not pay tolle, tribute, and 
custome. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. xxxv, | have..paid 
scot and lot and the King's taxes. 1883 Froupn Short 
Stud. 1V. ii. 180 The prices which we paid for everything 
were preposterous. 1889 /arfer's Weekly XXXII. 984/2 
The..Company..was able to pay dividends. | i 

b. ¢ransf. Of a thing: To furnish or yield | 
(money, ete.) for the discharge of (a debt or other | 
obligation); also said of goods on which duty, 
loll, or the like is paid. 

1656 B. Harris Partval's [ron Age (1659) 204 Parliament 
..gave him but two subsidies; which would hardly pay 
Advance money to the Officers and souldiers, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 468 That this estate should he Hable to 

ay these dehts. 1840 Marrvat Of/a Padr. pean) 325 
Rverriine must pay toll. 1868 Morris Zarthly Par. 1. 
555 Cups that had paid the Caesar's deht Could he have laid 
his hands on them. 

ce. With advbs. Pay off: to pay in full, and 
thus discharge the obligation ; to clear off (a debt 
or claim) by payment (also fig., see 7). ay up: 
to pay the full amount of (what is) owing up to 
the time; to make up arrears of payment. 

1434 Rolls of Parlt. V. 437/2. The residue to be paied op 
to the Kyng. 1711 Buocet, Speet. No. 150 p9 I'll pay o 
your extravagant Bills once more. 1766 W. Gornon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 27 1f,..he should volun ante up the abate- 
ment. 1855 Macautay /fist. Fug. xvii. LV. 71 Arrears were 
paid up. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 45 To enable the 
directors to pay off pressing Nabilities. - A 

7. fg. (or in figurative expressions): To give or 
render (anything owed, due, or deserved); to dis- 
charge (an obligation), (Also, with double obj. or 
dat. of person, and hence in indirect passive: cf. 5.) | 

a. To give, render (something that is due, or 
that the other person has a right to); to discharge, 
perform (a vow); to give up, surrender (somethin: 
figured as owed, ¢.g. one's life). Zo pay one's 
debi to nature, or nature's debt: (spec.) to die: see 
Dest sé. 4 b. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien 
to tuno. ¢1386 Cuaucer Alerch. 7. 804 Whan he wolde 
paye his wyf hir dette, ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 162 A-mendes 
the be-hovythe to pay. 61x Suaks, IVint. 1) v.i. 3 You haue 
«indeed pay’d downe More penitence, then done trespas, 
ex61x CuHapmMan fdiad n. 247 Nor would [they] pay Their 
own vows tothee. 1657 R. Licon Bardadoes (1673) 10 Our 
stomachs told us, it was full high time to pay Nature her 
due. 1697 Drvvex Virg. Past. vt. 40 To you the promis‘’d 
Poem 1 will pay: 1707 Watts /fyimn, Praise, everlasting 
ise: be paid To him that earth's foundation Iaid. 1878 

RowNING La@ Satsiaz 117 Paying piteous duty, what seemed 
you have we consigned [to the grave]. 

b. To inflict, bestow, give (punishment, a blow, 
etc.) as being deserved, or in return for the like; 
to render in retribution or retaliation. 

13.. Coer de L. 4028 Kyng Richard hys ax in hond he 
hente, And payde Sarezynys herrente. 2 1533 Lo, BeRNERS 
fluon \xxxiv. 265 Y* traytours were payed ther desertes. 
1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram, xiii. 60 Hee payes vs 
shot forshot. @17%6 Soutn Serve. (1727) V. xii. 482 If Popery 
ever comes in by English Hands. .it will fully pay the Scores 
of those who hronght it in. 1888 J. Hawruorne 7 rag. 
Alyst. iii, To pay off some grudge. 

e. To suffer, undergo (a punishment, penalty, 
etc., figured as a price paid to the person or 
authority that inflicts it; also, pain or trouble, as 
a price paid for some advantage); to suffer in 
retribution or requital, or as the price of anything 


gained. 


| 
( 


; xvi, Farmer Williams.. had paid her his addresses. 
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1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 77 But he hadde i-leide 
doun his knyf,..bope schul have ipayde pe payne. 1587 
Alirr, Mag., Rimar vi, Made mee pay the price of pillage 
with my blond. 1615 Cuarman Qdyss. v. Argt., Ulysses 
builds A ship;..Pays Neptune pains. 1674 Brevint Sau/ 
at Endor 214 Christ,.took and paied fully all the punish. 
ment due for our sins. a 1716 Sour Seri, (1727) V. i. 5 Ine 
flaming themselves with Wine, till they come to y the 
Reckoning with their Blood. 1890 Spectator 15 ro: To 
meee the pain he paid for his discoveries, 

. Arith, In Subtraction, To compensate for 
‘borrowing’ (see Borrow v.1 1) by mentally 
adding a anit to the subtrahend of the next higher 
denomination (an easier practical equivalent for 
the more logical process of subtracting the unit 
which has been ‘borrowed’ from the minuend). 
Usually 2o pay back. 

yd Daily News 3 June 5/4 When some of us were boys 
at school we knew no other way of doing a sum in subtrac- 
tion but the way of borrowing and paying back. 

8. (With the notion of debt weakened to that of 
duty or fitness, orlost.) To render, bestow (some- 
thing considered as due, deserved or befitting, ¢. g. 
attention, heed, respect, court, a compliment, a 
visit, etc.). Usually with ¢o or simple dat. 

1sgo Suaxs. Mids. NV. v. i. 99 Not paying mea welcome. 
1654-66 Earn Orrery Parthen, (1676) 381, I went .. to pay 


her a visit. 1711 Apotson Sfect. No. 122 75 After having | 


paid their Respects to Sir Roger. 1766 Gotosm. Ite, 1’, 
1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons .Vyst. Warning 11. 222 The Gentlemen 
paid her many compliments. 1866 Dx. Arcvin Keign Law 
vii. (1871) 386 Too hetle attention being paid to the progress 
of opinion. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man vi. (1883) 152 ‘They 
paid little heed to the sermon. 

9. absol. or intr, To give money or other eqniva- 
lent in return for something or in discharge of an 
obligation; also fig.: see prec. senses. 

@1300 Cursor MJ. 14040 Pai had noght quar-of for to pai. 
1386 Curavcer Reeve’s T. 213 Get vs som mete and drynke, 
--And we wil payea piglet atte fulle, 1§35§ CovEROALE 
?s. xxxvilil, 21 The vngodly borroweth and paieth not 
agayne. 1650 N. Wattincton fist. Notices (1869) L. Introd. 
49 Serve honesty ever,..she will pay, if slow. 1657 Heyun 
Undeceiv. People 4 Vf any... desired not to pay in kinde. 
41786 Cowrer lvarly Distress 19 He that takes, and_he 
that pays. 1855 Dickens Dorrit u. xiii, ‘ Now, then!..Pay 
up!" 1875 Jowerr Jado ed. 2) HL. 205, T will pay when 
Ihave the money. — ‘ 

10. aésol. or intr. Of a thing or action: To 
recompense one’s expense or trouble; to yield an 
adequate return; to be profitable or advantageous. 

1812 H. & J. Smita Ref. Addr., Rebuilding, The work- 
men..thought it would not pay To dig him out. 1830 Gen. 
P. Toomrson £xerc. (1842) I. 200 If land is uncultivated, it 
is because it will not pay. 1885 Anstey Zinted Venus iv. 
44 You won't find it pay in the long run. 

b. ¢rass. To be profitable 10, profit (a person). 

1883 Manch. Exant. 19 Dec. 5/2 A practice of insuring 
with a view to wreck would not pay the shipowning com- 
munity. 

ll. Pay for: To give money or other equivalent 
value for; to hand over the price of ( thing); to 
bear the cost of; to recompense (labour or service) 
in money or otherwise. Also ¢ransf Of a thing, 
sum of money, or other thing of value: To furnish 
or constitute an equivalent for; to be sufficient to 


buy or defray tre cost of. 

1362 Lanci. 2. 2 A. ut. 132 Heo... leteb passe prisons, 
and payep for hem ofte. Heo 3euep pe Tayler Gold and 
grotes.., ‘I'o vn-fetere pe False. ¢1386 Cnaucer Pred. 834 
[He] shal paye for al pat by the wey is spent. 1534 More 
Comf, agst. Trib. w. vis (1847) 105 To take no thought, but 
make merry..and then Jet Christ’s passion pay for all the 
shot. a1616 Beaumont Jo ¥. Fletcher, lt was thy hap to 
throw away Much wit, for which the people did not pay. 
1804 Maz. EocewoatH Pop. 7., Will 1i, The bonnet’s all 
I want, which I'll pay for on the nail. A/od, Half.a crown 
will pay for a front seat, The fowls will soon pay for them- 
selves in cer 

b. fig. To make amends for, atone for; more 
usually, To suffer or be punished for (cf. 7 c). 

1393 Lano.. P. Pi. C. xvit. 31 Oferis satisfactio bat for 
synnes payeth, 1533 Gau Richt Vay 69 God .. laid al our 
sinnis apone hime and he payit for thayme, 1612 Be, Haut 
Contentpl., O. T. 1.v, Lot payes deare for his rashnesse., 1706 
E. Waro Wooden World Diss. (1708) 94 He's resolv'd never 
to be a Rogue, when he’s sure to pay for it. 1900 London 
Letter 23 Feb, 286/2 Anattendant.., who wantonly prodded 
it with a fork... paid for his cruelty, as he was knocked down, 
trampled upon, and ripped open by the elephant. 

12. trans. = Pay for: see 11. 

1656 East. Mone. tr. Bocealini'’s Advts. fr. Parnass. u. 
Ixi. (1674) 213 Their Liberty. .cannot be paid by Mountains 
of Gold. 1744 Saran Fie.pinc David Bal ide Il. v. 79 She 
immediately paid her Lodging. 1842 ru. X. Agric. Soc. 
HL. 1. 185 Chdlang land .. costs little more than 24 per 
acre} pays itself often in the second year. 

b. fig. To compensate, make up for, ? Ods. 

1996 Datrymrte tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot.1.5 The beimes of 
the Sone..the hail nychte ar sein, the space of twa monethis. 
. Contrare in winter,..the lenth is ae with the schortnes. 
1625 Ussnen Answ. Yesuil 171 1f Montanus comes short in 
his testimonie, Origen..payes it home with full measure. 
39738 Swirt Pol, Conversat. 31 Miss says nothings hut 1 
warrant she pays it off with Thinking. 1790 Bystander 246 
Hermocrates was. .silent, but..he paid it off with thinking. 

13. Naud. (¢rans.) Yo let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it, to allow or cause to run out, (Also 
in reference to something let out by the rope.) Now 


always with ov? or away. 


| payed (paid). 


| pie-em pitch; cf. It. pectare.] 


: PAY-. 


_ 1627 Cart, Ssutn Seaman's Gram, vii. 30 Pay more Cable, 
is when you carry an Anchor out iu the t to turne ouer. 
Pay cheap, is when yon ouer set it, or turne it ouer boord 
faster. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11. s.v., Seamen say 
Pay more Caéle, that is, let out more Cable. 1769 Fat- 
coner Dict, Marine (1789), Pay away the Cable! slacken 
it, that it may run out of the ship. s7g9 Suexces Edystone 
£.. $143 We paied out the Hawser hy which we were riding; 
at the same time paying out the hawser of the catch-anchor. 
1840 R. H, Dana Sef. Mast xv. 41‘ Pay ont chain’, shouted 
the Captain, and we gave it to her. 1871 L. Srernes 
se”: Exp, (1894) iii. 84 By..throwing all my weight on 
to the rope, I gradually got myself paid slowly out. 
b. zntr. for passive. 

1840 R. H. Daxa Bef Mast xxiii. 68 We paid ont on the 
chain hy which we swung. 

14. Aaut. (¢rans.) To cause (a ship) to fall to 
leeward, or fall away from the wind. Now always 
with of. 

1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram, ix. 42 As she turnes 
wee say shee is payed, 1830 Marrvat Aing’s Own xiii, 
The commander... payed his vessel off before the wind. 1884 
Siz J. Hannen in Law Sines Rep. L. 3127/2 Her master 
was vainly trying to pay her head off to the eastward, 

b. sntr, for passive. To fall to leeward, 

1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 19 The Chase pays 
away more room. [Cf. infra, The Chase goes away room.. 
she is right before the Wind.] 1825 H. B. Gascoice 
Nav. Faute 5x By slow degrees her head to Port Pays 
round. 1836 Marrvat Afidsh, Lasy xxvi, The frigate flew 
round, descrihing a circle, as she payed off before the wind. 
1899 F.T. Buttes Log Sea-waif 213 There was a great 
bustle to get sail off her, but unfortunately she paid off 
rather smartly. 

15. In various phrases, as the Devi. fo pay, Gop 
pays or to pay, to pay through ihe NOSE, to pay the 
Piver, to pay one’s Way: sce these sbs. 

Pay (pa), v2 Chiefly Agu. Pa.t. and pple. 
[a ONF. feier (= Central F. 
poier, poyer) = Pr, Sp. pegar:—L. picare, f. pix, 
trans. To smear 
or cover with pitch, tar, resin, tallow, or the like, 
as a defence against wet, etc. 

1627 Cart. Sarrn Seaman's Gram, ii. 13 Okum.. being 
well payed ouer with hot pitch, doth make her more tight. 
19720 De For Capt. Singleton ii. (1840) 30 Hemp, pitch and tar, 
to calk and pay her seams, 1831 W. Irvine Co/ustdis (abr.ed.) 
307 Drawing his canoe on shore.. he then payed it with a coat 
of tar. 1853 Sin H. Dovctas Milit. Bridges 18 Above 
these were laid stalks of the cotton-plant and loose grass; 
the whole heing payed over with clay. : 

b. With the covering substance as object. 

1894 C. N. Rosinson Brit. Fleet 231 Broad-headed nails 
hammered in close together, on which was paid a compost 
oftallow and resin. 

Pay- in combination. 
cases, the stem of Pay v.1] 

1. In sbs. denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp. as wages. a. 
Charged with the payment of workmea, employces, 
or subordinates; as pay-agent, -clerk, -commander, 
-corps, director, -inspector, -sergeant; PAYMASTER, 
Paymistress, b. Indicating, or containing a state- 
ment of amounts to be paid or the persons to 
whom they are to be paid; as pay-6r//, -book, -list, 
-roll, -sheet, -ticket; containing pay or wages, as 
pay-envelope. c. At, from, or on which payment 
is made, esp. of wages to employces; as fay-box, 
-car, -gate, -office, ~place, -roomt, -shed, -table, -train, 
-wicket; Pay-pDaY, -night, -week, @. For which 
payment is charged (opp. to free); as pay-bridge, 
-hospital, -meal; that pays for something (¢. g. 
education) instead of getting it free ; as Zay-boarder, 
-boy. 

1879 E. J. Castres Law Rating 98 Payments were made 
by the *pay-agent of the troop. 1828 WeasteR, */’ay-d7//, 
a bill of money to be paid to the soldiersof a company. 1897 
Rep. Comm, Welsh Education, Howell schools... Amongst 
the “pay boarders, ..numbering in all thirty, there were six 
Nonconformists. 1669 W. Penn in St. Papers, Dom 286, 
I send the muster and *pay books for the ‘Harp’. 1896 
idler Mar. 251/2 We checked my figures in the pay-hook 
with the money, 1771 in HE Phillips fist. Inland Navig. 
(1792) 334 ‘That..the *pay-clerk..do attend on the canal..to 
receive the returns..of the number of labourers..and to pay 
them..the amount of their several returns, 1890 Cent. Dict., 
*Pay-corps, in the United States navy, the corps of pay- 
masters, /bid., *Pay-director, in the United States navy, 
an officer of the pay-corps, ranking with a captain. 1892 
Daily News 25 Apr. 2/7 The Hampstead Home Flospital,.. 
although a *pay hospital, has a free accident ward. r8goCent. 
Diet.,*Pay-inspector, inthe United States navy, an officer of 
the pay-corps, ranking with a commander. 1892 Ladonr 
Commission Gloss.,*Pay-lines,. .tickets..issued 2 day ielore 
pay day to each workman stating the particulars of his pay, 
thus pking him time to make any complaints as to 
amounts, ete., before being paid. 1757 Act 31 Geo. 7c. 10 
Abstract § 3 Every inferior Officer or Seaman..shalt be 
paid by Proper *Pay Lists, all the Wages due to him. 
1900 West, Gaz. 15 Mar. 5/2 Very few officers or non- 
commissioned officers could keep a pay list or a pay and 
mess sheet. 189r 1’. Hanoy Yess xlii, ‘ This is *pay-night', 
she said. 1707 Cuameerctavye Pres. St. Eng. ut. xb 385 
‘he Navy-Office, Excise-Office, *Pay-Office [etc.] are of 
lesser note. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIN. 173 The plaintiff 
expected..to receive his money..at the usual *pay-place. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef Afast xxix. 10: When the crew 
were paid off.,the owners .. generously refused to de- 
duct the amount from the *pay-roll. 1898 Westin. Gas, 
9 July 6/1 An euplaye) with atotal pay-roll of £30,000, 1831 
Lincoln Herald 23 Sept. 4/4 An attempt was made to break 


[Pay sd., or, in some 


PAYABILITY. 


into the *pay-room of the workhouse. 1830 Scotr Desronol. 
x. 365 Jarvis Matcham was “pay-sergeant in a regiment. 
Fs estm. Gaz. 14 Aug. 3/2, | have before me a *pay- 
a9 of a Trinidad cocoa estate for the month of May, 18: 
T. MeCrte Mem. Sir A. Agnew vi. (1852) 134 Saturday-night 
*pay-tables established in public-houses to tempt the trades- 
man. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5931/3 Several Blank Seamens 
*Pay-Tickets. 1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho. 364 The 
acceptation of hills..in the second or third *pay-week. 1895 
Westen. Gaz, 11 June 5/1 The manager.,was at the *pay- 
wicket. — 

2. Afining. Containing precious metal or other 
mineral in safficient quantity to be prefitably 
werked; as pay-channel, -chimney, -chute, -dirt 
(alse contemptueus, fer ‘money’), -dust, -gravel, 
-lead, -ore, -rock, -shoot, -streak, -vein, -sone. 

1857 Pay dirt [see Diat sh, 3c). @187a B. Harte /ler 
Let. ix, O, why did papa strike pay gravel In drifting on 
Poverty Flat? 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Alining 
87 An exception to the general rule of the ‘pay’ dirt 
lying nearest the bed-rock. In this claim the pay-lead is 
many feet above the bed-rock. 1874 /éid. 327 The pay-vein 
is narrow, and the lode probably only a spur. By Lbidl. 40 
Golden Gate mine..length pay-zone, 100 feet. dia. 107 The 
gold is. .evenly distributed through the pay chimneys. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Towns which depend upon ‘bonanzas’ 
and lodes of pay ore. 1884 Certury Slag. Nov. 60/2 He 
lives..inastyle that provesthat he has lots of pay dirt some- 
where. ; dee i 2 

3. The verb-stem in combination with ebject ; as 
pay-all, he who er that which pays all, er bears the 
whele charge; pay-rent @., serving, or furnishing 
money, to pay the rent; +pay-way a. (S¢.), ‘vale- 
dictery; given when onc is leaving, or for the pur- 
pose of bearing one’s expenses on the road’ (Jam.). 

a 1652 Brome Damoiselle w. i, Wks. 1873 1. 436 You were 
not wont To he a Boordsend-King ; a *pay-all in a Tavern. 
1796 Coreripce Watchiian No. x. 29 ‘Vhe sum of Five 
Thonsand Ponnds, to be paid on the first day of April next, 
at the office of John Bull, Esq. Pay-all and Fight-all to the 
several High contracting Powers. 1744-s0 W. Extas Afod. 
flusbandin, VW. 1. 39 A “pay-rent crop of turnips. 1764 
Anus, Rust, U1, xxxii. 144 Horse-benns..will..yield a pay- 
rentcrop, 1823 Gatt &. Gidhkaize 11. xiii. 13 After partaking 
of Captain Hepburn's *pay-way supper. 

Payability (péiabi'liti). rave. [f PayaBLe + 
-ITy.} a. Ability or willingness to pay (sonce- 
use). b. Capability ef being prefitably worked, 
as a mine: see next, 3. 

3826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 33 Let me say one word for 
.-his payability. He (Sheridan] is. .written down as little 
hetter than a very pleasant swindler, whose purpose was to 
pay no man a shilling, whom he could put off with a joke. 
1894 NV. B. Daily Alail 21 Aug. 5 ‘The payability of the 
Denny-Dalton field has been proved. 

Payable (pevih’l), a. [f. Pay v.l+-anre. Cf. 
F. payable (13th c. in Gedet.), It. pagadile.} 

lL. Comm. Of a sum of money, a bill, ete.: That 
is to be paid; due, owing; falling due (usu. a¢ or 
on a specified date or fo a specified person). 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Camdridge (1886) 1. 400 Item 
painhle of the seid assignement at the festes of the Anunc’ 
of oure lady..and saint michell {etc.}. x5390 Sin F. Wacsinc- 
RaM in Wills Doctors’ Cont. (Camden) 70 After the satisfyinge 
of all things pnieable hy her as executor. 1688 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylu, 1.233 Drew a bill payable to y* Chief Proprictor, 
2725 Brakrrey Led. to 7. Prior 3 June, Wks. 1871 1V. ars 
A hill of forty pounds, payable here at the shortest sight. 
1887 R. Bucnanan Heir of Linne iv, To whom can I make 
the cheque payable? ' ; 

b. Of a persen: That is to be paid; whose 


services or salary is to be paid. rave. 

1617 Moryson J¢in, 11. 52 Diners Officers payable out of 
the revenues, P , . 

2. hat can be paid; capable of being paid. rare, 

1716 Soutu Serm. (J.), Thanks are a tribute payable by 
the poorest, . ‘ 

3. Aftning. (In active sense.) Of a mine, a bed 
of ore, a vein ef metal, etc.: That can be made to 
pay, or yield an adequate retarn fer the cest of 
working; capable of being profitably worked. 
Tlence /razsf. in general sense: Capable ef yielding 
profit, commercially prefitable; paying. 

1859 Coanwatiis Vew World I. 36x Positive individnals 
there are, who still assert that gold will one day be discovered 
in this region, in payable abundance. 1879 ATCHERLEY 
Botriand 117 Never again did we hit upon payable gold, 
although we burrowed..like rabbits. 1887 Mas, D. Day 
Digging §& Squatting S. Austr. 266 The Northern Territory 
only requires capital..to become a fine and payable country, 
1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/1 An opportunity..to put the Tay 
ferries on a more payable basis. 

Hence Pay‘ably adv. (cf. sense 3). 

31878 Ure's Dict. Arts 1V. 427 Their lower beds have been 
found to be payably auriferous. 

Payage, obs. var. of PEaGE, toll, 

Payane, variant of Pavey Oés., pagan. 

Payce, variant of Pese Obs., weight. 

Pay-day. [Pay-1.] The day on which pay- 
ment is, or is te be, made; esp. a periedically 
reentring day (e.g. weekly or monthly) on which 
wages are, or are arranged to be, paid; on the 
Stock Exchange, the day on which a transfer of 
steck has to be paid for. 

1529 J. Wnarevin Ellis Orig. Leéé. Ser. m. UL. 162 The next 
pny day the whiche shalbe apon Satterdaye come senyght, 
@ 1634 Cuarman Rev. for /ion. Plays 1873 111. 289 Where 
in the Sutlers palace on mayeny We may the precious liquor 


quaff. 1742 Vounc Né. 7%, 11. 502 Our Day of Dissolution ! 
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—Name it rights "Tis our great Pay-day. 1867 Trot.ore 
Chron, Barset \, xv. 122 He had..been known to be with- 
out a shilling for the last week before pny-day. 1899 Dazly 
News 27 Feb. 6/4 On the Saturday following a Stock Ex- 
change pay-dny. 

Payee (pé\z) [f. Pay v.+-EE: ef. F. payd 
paid.| The person to whom a sum of money is, 
or is to be, paid; esp, the person to whom a bill 
er cheque is made payable. 

1758 Lp. Mansrietp in Burrow's Kep. 11. 676 As soon as 
a note is indorsed hy the payee, the indorser is the drawer. 
1766 BLacksTone Cowie, 11. xxx. 467 The third person, or 
negotiator, to whom it is payable..is called the payee. 1866 
Caume ASanking iii. 83 It is always advisahle to cross 
cheques..if the name of the payee's banker be known. 

Payelle, obs. form ef Pai sd, 

tPatyeme. Oés. Erron. form of PayEn, er 
Parniu. So + Payemy for Payeny. 

€ 13330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 103 Ageyn be paemy pe 
Cristendam to saue, ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Alachor) 
897 A man bat... was payeme and richt crafty. ¢ 1400 Desir. 
Trey 2162 Fro the parties of payeme present at home. 

+ Pa‘yen, s). anda. Oés. Forms: 3-4 paenie, 
paeyn, payene, payn, pain, 3-5 paien, 3, 16 
payne, 4 peian, paiene, 4-5 payen, 4-6 payane. 
[a. OF. paien (1ith ¢.), pafan, payen, mod.l. 


| faten = Pr. patan, pagan, Sp., lt. fagano, Py, 


aa ee ee = 


pagio:—L. pagdnus: see PaGan.} = PAGAN (7n- 
cduding Mohammedan), 
A. sh. = PacGan Act, 

e1290S. Eng. Leg. |. 84/20 Among be paeyns enerechone. 
aa R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2536 He was cristine, & so {2 97. heo, 
sche) payene [z. 7. ¢1390 a paynen] was. a 1300 A. flora 5y 
Pe patns come to londe.  /did. 85 Payns him wolde slen, 
@1300 Cursor AM. 7440 To-quils come in philistiens, pair 
felun faas pat war paens [z7.7. payens) ¢€1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiii. (Wareus) 175 Pe paianis vald haf brynt His cors, 
1390 Gower Corf. III. 193, 1 am paien, that other seith. 
1450 And. de da Tour (£868) 115 This childe, that mightly 
maintened Goddes lawe ayenst the payent. «@isgo in 
Shelton's Wks. pit. Dk. Faspar (1843) V1. 393, Katy‘ffes 
vnkind thou Jeuest behind, paynis, Turkes, & Tewis. 

B. adj, = Pacan Bt. 

ax300 A. //orn 147 Seie be paene kyng..Pat ich am hol 
and fer On pis Jond ariued her. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 7365 Pis ar Godes of oure paen lay. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1512 To doon his sacrifise With alle the 
rytes of his payen wyse. 1513 Douctas “Kuets 3. Prol. 466 

alliope nor payane goddis wyld May do to me no thing 
bot harme, I wene. : 

lence + Pa-yenhode, pai- O¢s., paganism. 

¢1470 [see Pavximnoop]. 

+Payeny,-ie. 04s. In 4 paeni, -y, paygne, 
paynye, -ie, peyni, pani, 4-6 pany. [ME. a. 
OF, paenie, patente, painie, payenie (in It. pa- 
gani‘a (Florio)), f. pater PAYEN + -IE = -y. Cf, 
German-y.) The lands ef pagans; the heathen 
(in the Middle Ages ineluding the Saracen) part of 
the world; heathendom. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 19992 (Edin. MS.) pe first passage pat 
papostlis in partie made to suilc folc as of pani [z. 7. paeni, 
pacny}, 1303 R. Brunne Haad?, Synne 5243 A nober sara- 
syn of paynye. 13.. Guy Warw. (Ad 3746 Pe soudan hab 
his folk y-sent: Into al peyni his sond is sent. ¢1380 S7r 
#erumtb. 122 In al paynye nys prync3 ne kyng, pat berb so 
gretaname, a1530 Sir Beucs (Pynson) 2409, I wolde not 
for al pany Se the deuyl, that made that crye! 

Payer (pia1). Alse 4 paicre, 4-5 payere, 5 
payare, paier,9 payor. [f. Pay ol + -rr?: cf. 
F. payeur (in 13th ec. in regimen fafere), perh. the 
origin.} One who pays (in senses of the verb); 
esp. ene whe pays a sum of meney. (As corre- 
lative to payee occas. spelt Payor: sec -OR 2 d.) 

1362 Lancet, P. P?. A. vt. 41 He is be presteste payere fat 
pore men hahbep; He with-halt non hyne his huire. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 377/1 Payare, solutor. 1472-3 Rolls ofPartt, 
VI. 39/2 ‘The same sommes ..to the paiers of the same 
shuld be restored. rsgo Acé 32 Men. VIII, c. 25 In the 
bandes of the payers of the say: neion. 1619 FLercner, 
etc. Kul, Matta v. i, Ingrateful payer of my industries, 
75a E. Easuxine IWVés. (1871) TL). 486 Fear not: though 
drowned in debt Thy husband is the payer. 1880 S. D, 
Horton Gold & Sitver 172 Can payees demand, or can 
payors give in payment, whatever merchandise they prefer? 

Payer, Payes, obs. ff. Parr sd.1 and v.2, PEACE. 

Paygane, -end, obs. ff. Pagan, PaGEant. 

Paying (péin), vd/. sé.) [f. Pay v1 + -1ne1,] 
The action ef Pay v1 

+1. Pleasing, indulgence. Ods. 

€ 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixiii, Vayne 
gladnes & well payeng of thiselfe. | a 

2. The action of recompensing (a person) with 
money, or giving (money) fer something; pay- 
ment; alse fig.: see senses of Pay v.! 

1456 Sin G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 174 He is nocht .. 
to put him self in povertee..for his fynaunce paying. ¢1530 
L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 58 While this summe was in payenge. 
1663 Gerater Counsel 60 They are to mannage the payin 
of their own workmen. 1759 Hume Hisé, Eng, (1812) XIV. 
xxviii, 13 The paying of court..to the haughty cardinal. 
Mod, Can't we go in without paying? 

b. With adverbs: see Pay vb Also at/ribd, 

1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/1 Keeping a watchful eye on.. 
the indicator on the paying-out drum;..he knew.. the 
amount of cable paid ont. 1896 Strand Afag. X11. 349/1 
‘The life-line and pipe are attached, ..and the diver is ready 
to step over the side...There is n great splash,..a rapid 

aying out of life and pipe lines, a@1gor Besant Fire 

ears’ Tryst (1902) 89 Market day is also the one husy day 


PAYMENT. 


at the Bank. All day long there is paying-in; all day long 
there is paying-out. ; 

Paying, vbl, sb.2 [f. Pay v4 + -1nel] The 
action of Pay v.%, q. v. 

1691 T. Hace] elec. New Srvent, 36 The only.. Defence of 
Ships against the Worm..was the paying the Ilnlls from 
the Waters edge downwards with Stuff, 74 J Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1. 5.v., A new Coat of ‘Faliow an Soap, or 
one of Train-Oil, Rosin and Brimestone,..is pnt upon her, 
that is called Paying of a Ship. 1882 Morris slopes & 
fears for Art iv. 137 mere paying it over with four coats 
of tinted lead-pigment. 

Paying, f//.a. [f. Pay v1 + -1xG2.] That 
pays; remunerative: see the verb. 

1882 De Wixor £gnator 123 The latter is the most paying 
{crop] of all. 1893 SeLous 7rav. SL. Africas It was a 
very paying business. 1900 Lancet 15 Sept. 70/1 Some few 
of her young men ‘paying-guests'. appeared to recognise 
the drug. 

Payir, obs. f. Pat sé.1 Pay-jacket, obs. f. 
PEA-JACKEY. Payl.e, Paylays, -eysse, obs. ff. 
PALE, Patt, Patacr. Paylet, payllet, obs. ff. 
Patter 36.2 Paylion, obs. Sc. f. Pavirton. 
Payllard, -art, obs. ff. PaLLIARD. 

Payman, var. Patx-DEMALINE Cés., fine bread. 

Payniaster (pé ma:staz). [f. Pay. 1+ Masren.] 
An official (esd, an officer in the army or navy) 
whose duty it is to pay troops, workmen, or other 
persons. Also fig. 

arg50 Vax lop. Vor Pei 719 in Hazl. FE. P,P. 293 
Payemasters suche as bythe With ‘Trappes your golden 
smythe. 3591 Garrara’s Art Warre 71 ‘The captaine and 
the other officers, as the treasurers, paymasters, comissaries. 
1615 Le. Hatt. Contemp2., O. 7. x. iv, Both good and euill 
are snre paymasteis at the last. 1643 /Vain Auglish 24 
Let the Parliament. appoint pay-niasters to every Keyi- 
nent. 1745 De oe's fing. Lradesman vi. 841) 1. 37 fhe 
comes to deal with the same tradesman aguin, he is treated 
like one that is but an indifferent paymaster. 1855 Macaviay 
ffist. Eng. xvi. WL. 618 All the paymasters of regiments 
were directed to send in their acconnts without delay. 1874 
Green Short /?st, v. $1,218 Edward [111] became the pay- 
master of the poorer princes of Germany. 

b. Laymaster-general: the officer at the head of 
the department of the Treasury through which 
payments are made: sce quot. 1563. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Receiver and Paymaster- 
General of Her Majesty's Forces. 1703 Martisorovan 
Lett, § Disp. (1845) 1. 92 The paymaster-general of the 
States, 1710 WaLroLe Off Not. 25 July in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4724/3 Which is to be paid..by the Pay-Master-Genera], 
1846 5. Sttarrr /fist, gy ft ix. 307 Auletes..at first gave 
Rabirius. .the office of royal dicefes,or paymaster-general. 
1863 H. Cox daséié. ut. vil. 697 All payments for civil salaries, 
allowances, and incidental charges payable in England, and 
all payments for the army, navy, and ordnance, are made 
upon the special authority of the ‘Treasury hy the Pay- 
master-General, i 

Ilence Pay-'ma:stership, the office of a pay- 
master; so Pay'master-ge'neralship. 

1809 G. Rosr Diaries (1860) 11. 398 One Paymastership of 
the Forces is vacant. 1898 Daily News g Dec. §/1 Through 
the transference of the Earl of Hopetoun from the Pay- 
master-Generalship to the office of Lord Chamberlain, 


Payment! (pcitmént). Also 4-5 paiement, 
5 pament, 5-6 paymente, payement(e, 6-7 
paiment, (6-e). [a. F. patemen? (12-¢3th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. payer to Pay: see -MENT. Cf. 
Pr. pagamten, Sp., lt. pagamento.) 

1. The action, or an act, of paying; the remunera- 
lion ef a person with money or its equivalent; 
the giving of money, etc. in return for something 


or in discharge of a debt. 

tBills of payment: vouchers or receipts for moneys paid, 
receipted bills. yzeation of paynients: see EQuation 4. 

13.. A. E. Allit. P. A. §97 And pon to payment com hym 
hyfore. 1390 Gowen Conf. Il. 297 The jueler anon forth 
fette The gold and made his paiement. 1qz2 tr. Secreta 
Secret, Priv. Priv. 133 Good pament to al men he makyd. 
3465 J. Paston in P. Let?. Hl. 219 He must inquere..what 
mony he hath payd to all men,.and sce his hilles of pay- 
ment, and take therof a titelyng. 1559 A/irr. Alag., War. 
wick xv, Their paimentes wer delayd. 1686 tr. CAardin's 
Trav, Persia g The Sellers would take their Pieces of Five 
Sons in payment. @ 19732 Gav Faddes 11. iii, 98 "Twas agreed 
..]His payments dion in corn be made. 1892 Pall Alall 
G, 28 July 2/1 It was Mr. Lowe who first introduced the great 
principle of payment hy results, 1893 BitHece Counting-ho, 
Dict. sv., When goods are offered in exchange for goods, 
it is popularly distinguished as ‘ payment in kind’. 

b. Const. ofthe thing given or discharged (money, 


a debt, ctc.). 

¢x430 Lypa, A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 43 1f payment of 
dette he so remewed. 1503 Priv. Purse Exp, Eliz. York 
(1830) gz Payement ofa hill, 1588 Snans. £.Z. 4. mi. 130 
The paiment of a hundred thousand Crownes, 1828 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) WL. 323 Before the day of payment of the 
balf year’s rent. a ; 

ce. Const. of the person who is paid. 

1838 People’s Charter (in Chartist Circular 5 Oct. 1839, 
/2), Payment of Members. 1. Be it enacted that every 
Meader of the House of Commons..shall be paid £ $00 per 
annum, 

+d. Const. of the thing bought (cf. Pay v.112). 

1526 SKELTON Magayf. 2168 They. .pyncheat the payment 
of n poddynge prycke. A ; 

2. Asum of money (or other thing) paid; pay, 
wages; price. — 

¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) LH. 392 Tithis and offringis and 
other like paymentis. 1484 Caxton Fadles hae v. iv, 
He demaunded his sallary and payment. 1660 F, Brooke 


PAYMENT. 


tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 44 Most of those payments fall to the 
Officers and receivers shares. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
45 Two or three small payments of money, which. -lay by 
themselves. 1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. vi. § 43 53 
Wages..are the payments received by a labourer in return 
for his labonr. 
th. To run for good payment (fig.): to ‘ pass 

current’, be generally accepted or believed. Ods. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1656) 851 Every man thought 
he had beene slaine, and it ran for good payment among all 
the Grecians. 5 

3. fig. The action, or an act, of rendering to 
a person anything due, deserved, or befitting, or of 
discharging an obligation; the infliction of punish- 
ment or retribution, the giving of reward or satis- 
faction, a yield in return for labour, etc. ; the thing 


so rendered or given. 

13.. Coer de L. 6097 Whenne the Sarezynes hadden syghte, 
Hou plente was hys payment, Non ther durst abyde hys 
dent. 1375 Barrova Sruce v1. 148 [Bruce] sa gud payment 
can thaim ma, That fiff-sum in the furd he slew. "1470-85 
Matory Arthur vi. x, Syre launcelot..clafe his hede and 
neck ynto the throte. Now hast thon thy payement that 
Jong thou hast deserued, 1581 W. FLeetwoon in Ellis Orie, 
Lett, Ser.1. 1L. 284 We examined all the seyd roogs and 
gave theym substanciall payment. 1613 Purcnas #s/grint- 
age ¥. iii, 466 The Countrey is so fertile, that at what time 
soeuer corne be put into the ground, the paiment is good with 
increase. 1738 C. WesLey /dynin, ' Father of Lights, fron 
Whom procevds* ti, Blessings, the Payment of the Poor, 
Our Lips and Hearts return, 1884 Pag Lustace 76, I never 
forget payment for a blow. 

4. attrib. and Come. 

rg81 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 11. 386 To stay all pay- 
ment-making. 1800 <isfat, dan, Reg., Proc. Parl, 23/2 On 
the payment side, the custoins and freight are calculated.. 
on the Daas of goods expected. 1892 Daily News 
26 Mar. 3/1 A Honse of Commons elected under a payment 
system, 

Payment?, rare. [f.Payv.2+-sExt.] The 
action of paying a ship’s bottom, ete. (see Pay 2.2); 
concr. the composition used for this, 

1778 Pryce Jin, Cornud. Contents 1. iii, No payment, 
however poisonous, will prevent the Teredo-worm from 
boring ships bottonis. 

Payment, obs. form of Pavesent. 

Paymistress (pé''mi:strés). [f. Pay- + Mis- 
TRESS, after faywtaster.} A woman who snuper- 
intends or manages the payment of persons or 
services ; also ig. something, personified as female, 
that pays or remuneratcs a person. 

1583 T. Watson Centurte of Lone fin., The Labour is 
light, where Loue is the Paiemistres, 1590 Greexe Never 
too late (1600) 115 Thow shalt finde..folly the paymistris 
that rewards all amorous tranels. 31651 Relat. Poysonine 
Sir T. Overbury 20 We charged..Mrs. ‘Turner to be. .the 
pay-mistresse of the Poysoners rewards, 1886 Sat. Rev. 
6 Mar. 329/1 Hissing the Attorney-General’s Sovercign and 
paymistress, 

Payn, -e, obs. ff. Paty, Pane; var. Pavey Oés, 

Paynet, obs. form of Painr 2, 

+ Paynen, obs. variant of Paven, Paynin. 

13.. Cursor Jf. 7440 (Gott.) Pair feloun fas, pat were 
patnens [v. x7. paens, payens, paynymes]. ¢ 1390 [see Paven 
A, quot. 1297}. 

Paynegnier, obs. form of PANNIER. 

Paynim (pé'nim), sé. (@.) arch. Forms: 3-6 
painime, 3-7 pay-; 4 peynim, -yme, 4-5 pay- 
nyme, (-en, -yn, painen), 4-7 paynym, 4-8 
painim, 5 paynem(e, -eyme, painem, -ym, 5-6 
panym, 6 -im, 6-7 -yme; 3- paynim. [ME. a. 
OF. paienime, pain-, paenimme, from earlicr 
paien-,paenisme:—late L. paganism-us (Augustine), 
‘the religions system of the pagans, heathenism’, 
later ‘the lands or countries in which this prevailed, 
heathen lands’: see Payen, PAGAN, and -18M.] 

1. Pagan or non-Christian lands collectively ; 
pagandom, heathendom. Oés. 

12500. Kent. Serm.in O. £. Afise. 28 Uhesu crist..anured 
of po prie kinges of painime. 13.. Coer de L. 612 They 
were redy for to wende,..As palmers were in Paynym, 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ut. i, (Skeat) l. 49 These thinges 
were figured..hy the sterre to painims kinges. 14.. Sir 
Beues 3887 (MS. M) In eters ne in Surry, I-wys, Vs 
none the lyke of lose ne of price. ae 

2. A pagan, a heathen; a non-Christian; es. 
a Mohammedan, a Saracen. arch. and poetic. 

31382 Wyeur Ma/t. v. 48 Whether and paynymmys don 
nat this thing? ¢xg00 Maunvev. (1839) xxix. 295 Job, that 
was a Paynem. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xxiv. 225 
They that were paynemys & of euyl bylene. ose Etvot 
Gov. 111, iii, Apollo, whome the paynimes honoured for god of 
wisedome, 3637 R. Hempnrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., The 
Goths..burnt as many books of the ancient Paynimsas they 
could find. 1713 Ticket Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 
159 Where .. one champion's arms..Slay paynims vile, that 
force the fair, 1848 Lytton Harofd vi. iii, The godless 
paynims! muttered the Norman. 

B. adj. (orig. aftrid. use of A.) Of pagans; 
pagan, heathen; non-Christian; chiefly = Moham- 
medan or Saracen. In modern writers Zocé. or fist, 

¢1320 Sir Benes 496 (MS, A) 3if 3¢ sep schipes of painim 
londe. ¢1380 Wvyeiir Seri, Sel, Wks. I. 28 To dwelle 
amonge Sarazynes or obir paynym sectis. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 75 Pompeus .. that was so chevalrous a Pm 
knighte amongis the Romains. 156: T. Norton Calain's 
fnst, t xi. (1634) 34 It is much shame, that the panime 
writers are better expounders of the law of God than the 
Papists are. 1667 Mutton /. L. 3. 765 Champions bold 
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Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry To mortal combat, or 
carreer with Lance, 1742 Younc At. 7A. 1. 615 By Genius 
unawak’'d, Painim or Christian. 1812 Byron CA, Har. 1. 
xxxiv, The Paynim turban and the Christian crest. 1899 
E. J. Cuarmax Drama Two Lives, Suake-Witch 41 When 
he returned.. From Paynim lands beyond the sea. 

Hence + Pay'nimhood Ods., the condition of 
being a paynim, paganism (incl. Islamism). Pay-- 
nimry, paynims collectively, pagandom, heathenry. 
+ Pay‘nimy (panemye) Oés., pagandom, 

€3470 Haroinc Chron, xcut. iii, Wher thet thekyng Kynygill 
of *paynymhode [2, ».paienhode], Baptized,and made a Chris- 
ten manne full fyne. 138a Wye1ir Ao. Prol. 300 The vices 
of her *paynymrie rathere myndende. 1483 Cath. Ane?, 
266/1 Paynymery,gentilitas, paganisnius, 1835 A. FLEMING 
in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. 11. (1873) 184 Paynimry’s bravest 
and best are arrayed. 1886 Freeman Alethods Hist, Study 
vi. 249 Robert son of Godwine, who cut_a path. through 
the ranks of opposing paynimrie. 148: Caxton Godefroy 
xcix. 150 ]t was anon knowen in the *panemye, 

Paynize (pz'naiz), v. [f. Payne, name of the 
inventor of the process. Cf. Kyanize.] fans. 
To impregnate (wood) with a solution of calcium 
(or barium) sulphide followed by one of calcium 
sulphate, so as to harden and preserve it. 

1844 JVirror 7 Sept. 158,'s Wooden Rail. 5280 cubic feet, 
2s. per foot..Paynizing ..Wedges, labour, and carriage. 
1850 G. Gopwin in Cunningham Handbs, London 240/2 
All the wood employed in the construction is Paynized, 

Paynman, -mayn‘e, var. PAIN-DEMAINE Ods. 
Paynt, etc., obs. ff. Paint, ete. Paynye, Pay- 
nym(e, -yn: see Payexy, Parniu. Payor, 
oceas. var, Payer. Payr(e, obs. ff. Pair, Pear. 
Pays, obs. f. Peace; var. PEIsE Ods. 

|| Paysage. Ods. exc. as Fr. (pez24'z). Also 
7-8 paisage, 7 piesage. [F. faysage, f. pays 
country: see -\GE.]_ a, A representation of rural 
scenery, b, A rural scene, landscape. 

1611 Corcr., Paisage, Paisage, Landskip, Countrey-workes 
a representation of fields, or of the countrey, in painting, 
&e. 1653 Gloria & Narcissus 1, 248 A delightfull piesage, 
where many flockes of sheep seemingly, pastured by a 
goodly river side. 1661 Everyn Diary 9 Aug., Some incom. 
pase fatsages done in distemper. 1720 Pore /liad xvi. 

- 1434 (Observ. Shield Achilles) Between the Siege in the 
fourth Picture, and the Battel in the sixth, a piece of Paisage 
is introduced. [1823 Scott Quentin J). Introd., The paysage 
was rather like Fontainebleau than the wilds of Callander. 
1883 H. James forts. Places xviii. 344 A paysage which is 
two-thirds ocean.] oe ‘ 

lence Paysagist (pe-zidgist) [F. paysagiste], a 
landseape-painter. 

1816 Sporting Mage. XLVI. 78 Few Paysagists of the 
present school handle the brush..with less quackery. 1886 
Art Age lV. 42 (Cent.) The lists are now open to some clever 
paysagist to prove that his art is ihe supreme flower of all. 

Paysan, obs. or alien form of Peasant. 

Paysand, variant of Petsant Oés., weighty. 

|| Paysanne (pe/zan). Also 8 paisanne. [F, 
paysanne, fem. of paysan: see PEASANT.) A peasant- 
woman; acountrywoman. (Properly, in reference 
to France, or a French-speaking country.) 

1748 Smottetr Rod, Random xiii, The young saysanne 
had no reason to complain of my remembrance. 1991 
Cuarcorre Smirn Celestina (ed. 2) TV. 190 Their only servant 
isa mere West country paisanne. 1816 Byron Let. Wks. 1899 
IIL. 352 On the steps of a cottage 1 saw a De Lal Dig 
beautiful as Julie herself. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. Introd., 
Alively French paysanne, with eyes as black as jet. 

Paysant, -yne, obs. forms of PEASANT, 

Payse, Paysible, obs. ff. Peace, PrACEABLE, 

Payse, paysse, variant of PEISE Oés. 

Paysen, obs. form of peasen, pl. of PEASE. 

Paytamiuine (pé"tamain). Chem. [ff Paytia + 
AMINE.) An amorphous alkaloid, obtained from 
Payta-bark,a pale variety of cinchona bark, shipped 
from Payta in Pern. So Paytine (péeiain), a 
crystallizable alkaloid obtained with paytamine. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 347 Paytine, C*1H?! 
NIG. has a bitter taste... From alcohol it crystallises in 
heautiful colourless rhomhic crystals. 1879 /éfa. 3rd Suppl. 
497 Paytine, C2)H29N20.H20... Paylamine is an amor- 
phous alkaloid accompanying paytine. 

Payte, Payten, Paytener, Paytent: sce 
Pate2, PATEN, PAUTENER 56.1, PATENT. 

Paytrel, -ell(e, etc., var. PEITREL, POITREL, 

+Payttrure. Oés. Altered form of PEITREL, q.v. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 168 Pe pendauntes of his payttrure, 
pe proude cropure,..& alle pe metail anamayld was penne. 
Jdid. 601 Pe apparay] of be payttrure, & of be pronde skyrtez. 

Payuese, Payze, obs. var. Pavis, PEISE. 

Pazan, variant of Pasay, the bezoar goat. 

+ Pazar, obs. form of Brzoar [Pers, pad-zahr] 
qv. & = Bezoar 2. b, = Bezoan 3. (In the 
latter use app. confounded with Jasaz, PASAN.) 

1563 Warve tr. Alexis’ Seer. u. 7b, Two graines of Pazar, 
whiche is a stone that commeth out of Portugal, and is 

ene & tawnie, 1613 Purcnas Fleece (1614) 508 
The Bezar-stones are likewise taken out of the maw of 
a Persian or Indian Goat, which the Persians call Pazar. 
1774 Goupsm. Nat. /Zist. (1776) TLL. 75 The word bezoar is 
supposed to take its name either from the pazan or pazar, 
which is the animal that produces it; or from a word in the 
Arabic language, which signifies antidote, or counter-poison. 

Pazaree, variant of PasSaREF. 

Pe, variant of PEE Oés., coarse coat, pea-coat. 


PEA. 


Pea! (pz). [A new singular cvolved from the 
earlier sing. and pl. fease, by writing this peas and 
treating the final -s as a plural inflexion. For 
earlier history see PEASE.] 

I. The seed or plant. 

1. The round seed of Pisum sativum (see 2), 
a well-known article of food. 

Also occasionally applied to the similar seeds of other 
leguminous plants (see 3), esp. when used for food. 

3611 Beaum. & Ft, Hanes No K. 1. ii. (1619) 30 Did not 
his Maiestie say, he had brought vs home Peaes for our 
money? 1666 Bovie Orig. Formes & Qual. vu. iii, (1667) 170 
A little vegetable bud..not so big..as a Pea. 1677 PLor 
Oxfordsh,v. 385 Much smaller, not exceeding the Rouncival 
pea..in bigness. x91: Garexwoop Eng. Gram. 49 Some 
words are used in both numhers, as Shee Bea nea it is 
better to say in the Singular fa, in the ioral Peas. 1727 
Batey vol. II, Peas-cod, the shell or husk of a pea, 1851 
Borrow Lavengyo \viii, To find the pea, which I put under 
one of my thimbles. 1866 7reas. Bot. 282 The peculiar 
form of these peas [seeds of the chick-pea] has given rise 

| lo the specific name of the plant arfetinus, 

b. Green peas: peas gathered for food while 

still green, soft, and unripe. 

[¢ 1440-1833: see Prasesé. B 2h) 1789 Bath Frnl.8 June, 
Green peas begin now to come to market, 1883 Lavy 
Grecorv in Fort. Rev. 1 Oct. 575A liberal dish of green peas, 


¢e. Proverbial phr. As like as lwo peas, ete. 

[1580, 1681: see Pease sé. B2.] 1778 Miss Burney Lvelina 
xxi, As like .. as two pens are to one another. a 1845 Bar- 
HAM dugol. Leg, Ser. ut. Bros. pt fac dae xiii, A Brother, 
As like him in form as one pea’s like another. 1864-8 
Brownine Yas. Lee's Wife 1x. ui, We both should be like 
aspenand pea. 1889 Miss Tyttea Buried Diamonds xix, 
As like papa as two peas, 

2. The plant Pisum sativum, a hardy climbing 
leguminous annual, which has long been cultivated 
| in many varieties; it has large papilionaceous 
flowers succeeded by long pods each containing 
a row of round seeds (see 1). Usnally distinguished 


as pea-plani, 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria 136 Another Process for the raising 
| early Peasand Beans, 1733-3 Mitter Gard. Dict.s.v. Pisum, 
1. Pisum hortense mayus..the greater Garden Pea with 
white Flowers and Fruit. @ 1770 M. Bruce or Locan Cuckoo 
v, What time the pea pnts on the bloom, 1871 Brackmore 
Maid of Sker xii, To go away from my bome and garden 
+. With no one to..sow a row of peas. 

b. With defining words distinguishing species 
and varieties. (In quot. @1812 = SWEET PEA.) 

1707 Mortimer ffusd, 106 The common sort of white Pea 
doth best_in a light Land that is somewhat rich. 1731-3 
Mitrer Gard, Dict. sv. Pisunr, The Species are [sixteen] 
-+2..Hot-spur Pea...3.. Dwarf Pea...6..Sickle Pea...8.. 
Green Ronneival Pea. 9..Grey Pea...11.. Rose Pea... 
14.. Union Pea. 15.. English Sea Pea, 16,,. Pig Peas. 1765 
Mus. Rust. 11. Index, Grey Peas not to be harrowed in 
onachalky soil, «1812 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Ode on Crim. 
Cou., Vhe fragrant pea with blooms so thick, That curls her 
tendrils round a rotten stick. 1858 Homans Cyed, Commt. 
s.v. Peas, The common garden pea (/ isi sativum), and 
the common gray or field pea (Piss arvense), are the most 
generally cultivated, 1882 Garden 15 July 38/2 From the 
Isle of Wight comes the pretty Blue Pea. 1884 Miter 
Plant-n., French-Peas, an old name for garden Peas, 

3. Applied with defining words to leguminous 
plants more or less akin to the common pea: as 

Angola Pea=Cougo Pea; Beach-pea = Seagea; 
Butterfly-pea, (2) Clitoria Mariana of S. America and 
India; (4) Spurred Butterfly-pea, the genus Cenfrosema 
(chiefly American), having a short spur on the standard of 
the corolla; Congo Pea, a variety (Jicolor) of Cayanus 
indicus (see Cajan), with yellow flowers marked with crimson; 
Desert-pea, Clianthus Danipier?, a native of the desert 
parts of uctonlig with bright scarlet flowers (Miller PZaz?- 
m, 18853); Earth-pea, Lathyrus amphicarpus of Syria, 
which bears its pods under ground (7'reas. Bot. 1866); 
Earth-nut Pea, Lathyrus macrorhicus (J. Lee fntrod. 
Sot, (1768) App. 322); Egyptlan Pea, the Cuick-rta, Creer 
arictinum; Everlasting Pea (see Evertastinc A. 4b), 
Lathyrus latifolius, a variety of L. syéestris, cultivated 
for the beauty of its variously-coloured flowers; also 
extended to other species resembling this; Flat Pea, the 
Australian genus Platylobium, from its flat pods (7reas. 
Sot); Hoary Pea, the genus Tephrosia, which has leaves 
covered with a grey down (Aliller 1834); Mee 
the Meadow Vetchling, Lathyrus pratensis (ibid.); Milk- 
pea, the N. American genus Galactia (Treas. Bot.); No- 
eye Pea, avariety (favns) of Cayanus indicus (see Cajan), 
with pure yellow flowers; Painted Lady Pea (see Paintep 

; Poison-pea = Swainson Pea; Sea-pea, Sea-side 
ea, Lathyrus maritimus (Pisuan maritinun), a sea- 

coast, species rare in England; Sensitlve Pea, Cass‘a 
nictitans of N. America, with sensitive leaves ; also & 
Chamecrista, partridge-pea (PartRipce 5¢); Swainson 
Pea, the Australian genus Swainsona (Miller 1884); Sweet- 
scented Pea = Sweer rea; Tangier Pea, Lathyrus 
tingitanus; Tnberous(-rooted) Pea = Heatu-rra (Miller 
1824); Winged Pea, the genus Tetragonolobus, baving 
quadrangular winged pods; Wood.-pea, (a) Lathyrus 
syévestris, a British wild plant, the original of the Ever- 
lasting pea; (6) = Heatu-rra. See also Cuice, Crick-Pea, 
Curcxtne ?, Cow-fea, Giory-fea, Heart.pca, Heatu-Pea, 
Movsepea, Partrince-fea, Pickon-fea, SWEET PEA. ; 

1783 fustamonn tr. Raynal's Hist, Indies V. 319 This 
shrub is called the “Angola pea, 1866 Treas. Bot. 300 The 
“Butterfly Pea, C{ditoria] Wariana,..is a slender twining 
plant with .. flowers of a light blue colour, /éfd. 189 
Clajanus) indicus. .is now naturalised and cultivated in the 
West Indies, [ete.}... The variety icoler .. is called the 

*Congo pea in Jamaica, The variety ffavus ..is called 
| the No-eye pea. /dfd. 282 Cicer) arietinum is the Chick- 
pea, or “Egyptian Pea of the English. 1597 Grrarnr 
Herbal 1054 The first is called ZLatéyrzs,..in English 
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*Pease enerlasting, great wilde Tare, and Cichling. 1705 
Everlasting pease [see Evertastinc A. 4b}. 1741 Conipi. 
Fam.-Piece 1. iii, 379 Tangier Pea, Everlasting Pea, and 
sweet-scented Pea, 1866 *No-eye Pea [see Congo Pea), 1633 
Jounson Gerarde's Herbal Table Ving. Names, Norfolke 
*sea Pease. 1731-3 Miter Gard, Dict. s.v. Pisum, English 
Sea Pea..is found wild upon the Shoar in Sussex, and 
several other Counties, 1832 Veg. Subst, Food x80 The 
Sea-Pea is a native of this country... During a famine in 
«1555, the application of the seeds..as an articte of food 
was extensively.. practised. 1731 Mutter Gard. Dict, 
Lathyrus distopiatyphylios .. commonly called *Sweet- 
scented Peas. 1741 Compl. Fant.-Piece 1. iii. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as..*Tangier Peas, sweet-scented Peas, 
1785 Martyn Ronssean's Bot. xxv. (1794) 357 Tangier Pea, 
another of the biflorus section. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. ie: 
App. s.v., “IWinged-Pea, a name by which some call the 
1866 Treas. Bot. 1135 Tetragonolobus| edulis or 
nged Pea, a native of Sicily. 1633 Joun- 
SON Gerarde’s Hertel 1237 «stragalus syluaticus,* Wood 
Pease, or Heath Pease. sgta Petiver in PA. Trans. 
XXVITL. 386 Its Flowers and Pods resemble our Wood-Pea. 
1861 Miss Paatr Flower. 7%. 11. 129 Vicia Orobus... This 
Wood-vetch or Wood-pea, 
IT. Something small and round like the secd. 

4, The eggs, roe, or spawn of certain fishes. 

3758 Descr. Thames 172 The Female |Satmon] discharges 
her Peaor Spawne. 19773 PAI. Trans, LX1V. 120 A roe, 
which is here called a pea, 1802 Sampson Statist, Surv. 
Londonderry 3430 The ova, or pea [of salmon], continue in 
the sand or gravel for three months, 


5. Applied toasmall point of flame. Cf. Prak sh.4 


1890 Barinc-Goutp Pennycomeguicks 43 There was gas in 
the room, turned down toa pea when not required for light, 


6. See IssuE-pea, ORANGE-pea. 

TII. 7. attrib. and Comé., as pea-bloom (also 
attrib. in reference to form or colour), -d/ossom, 
crop, flour, -hull ATUL sb. 1), -picker, -pichking, 
plant, pudding, -rick, -root; also pea-like, picking, 
-sized adjs.; pea-bean \sce BEAN 3); pea-beetle 
= pea-lug; pea-blower =fea-shooter ; pea-bone, 
the pisiform bone of the wrist, resembling a pea 
in shape and size; pea-bough, the same as 
pea-stick; pea-bug, a small coleopterons insect 
(Bruchus pisi), a native of North America, now 
found also in Southern Europe and Britain, which 
infests peas, to which its larva is very destructive ; 
also called pea-beelle, -chafer, -weevil; pea-bush, 
an Australian heath-like leguminous shrub, Bzr- 
fonia scabra, with purple papilionaceous flowers ; 
pea-chafer = fea-bug; pea-coal (U. S.), coal in 
very small pieces like peas (Raymond A/iwing Gloss. 
1881); pea-cod = PEAsEcoD (ods. exc. dial.) ; pea- 
comb, a triple comb occurring in some varieties 
of the domestic fowl (from its fancicd resemblance 
to a pea-blossom); pea-crab, a small crab of 
the genus Pinvotheres, commensally inhabiting 
the shell of a bivalve mollusc, as a musscl or 
oyster; pea-dove, a species of pigeon, Zenaida 
amabitis, found in W. Indies and Florida; pea- 
dropper, a contrivance for sowing peas singly 
(Knight Déct. A/ech. 1875); pea-finch, local (mid- 
land) name of the chaffinch ; pea-flour, flour made 
of peas, pease-meal; pea-green a. and sé., (of) 
a colonr like that of fresh green peas, a nearly 


Lotus. 
purpurens, the Wi 


pure but not deep green; pea-grit (see quots.); | 


pea-gun = fca-shootery; pea-hook, a hook for 
reaping peas; pea-maggot, a caterpillar which 
infests peas, the larva of the fea-moth (Ogilvie 
1882); pea-make (dia/.) = pease-make (sec PEASE 
56.5); pea-meal = fease-meal (ibid.); pea-measle, 
a ‘measle’” or hydatid which infests the rabbit and 
other animals, being the larva of the tapeworm of 
the dog; pea-moth, a small moth ( Zortrix pis?) 
which lays its eggs on pea-pods; pea-ore (see 
quot.); pea-rake (see quot.); pea-rifle, a rifle 
with a thick barrel and a small round bullet like 
a pea; pea-rise, a branch of the pea-plant, esp. 
as a heraldic bearing ; pea-ahell=VEA-ron; pea- 
aheller, (a) one who ‘shells’ peas, i.e. takes them 
out of the pods; (4) an instrument for shelling 
peas ; pea-shod a., having peas in the shoes, as 
a pilgrim doing penance; pea-ahooter, (2) a toy 
weapon, consisting of a long tnbe from which peas 
are shot by the force of the breath; (4) a person 
who shoots with this; so pea-ahooting (whence 
pea-shoot v.); pea-spawn =sense 4; pea-atake, 
pea-atick, a stake or stick upon which a garden 
pea-plant is trained; pea-straw, the stalks and 
leaves of the pea-plant, used as fodder; pea- 
atubble, the stubble of pea-plants left standing 
after gathering the crop; pea-urchin, a very 
small species of sea-urchin of rounded form, Zc/z- 
nocyamus pusillus ; pea-weevil = pea-bug. See 
also PEABERRY, PEA-FLOWFR, PEANUT, PEA-PoD, 
PEA-SOUP, PEASTONE, PEA-TREF, PEA-VINE, 

815 Kirsv & Sp, Entonrol. ii, (1818) I. 32 A cargo, or even 
a sample, of peas from North America might present_us 
with that ravager of pulse, the *pea-beetle (Bruchus Pist, L.). 


[1675: see pease-bloom, Prasr sb. 5.) 1763 Mites Pract. 
flusb, U1. 238 The flowers ..are of the *pea-bloom, or 


Vou. VII. 


581 


butterfly, kind. 
t picce peabloom [cloth]. [1590: see pease-Alossom, PEASE 
$6.5.) 1774 Gounsm, Nat. /itst. 1.79 The delightful fra- 
grance of their smell, somewhat cehGae the *pea-blossom. 
r8ar W. Irvine in Live §& Lett. (1864) 11. 59 The three eldest 
boys kept the house in misery for two or three days hy 
*pea-blowers, 1885 St. ames's Gas, 2 Jan. 6/1 ‘ Branchy’ 
pieces. are sorted into ‘*pea-bonghs' and fagot-wood. 1841 
TW. Tlarris /asects ingur. Veget, (1862) 62 This little 
insect... the Bruchus Pisf of Linnasus.., the.. pea-weevil,.. 
is hetter knawn in America by the incorrect name of * pea. 
bug. 1895 Tester. Gaz.11 May 3/1 Another horror has super- 
vened in the shape of a pea bug.. which attacks market gar- 
dens, 1884 Mu.cer Janta, "Vea-bush, Burton's, urtonic 
scabra, 1882 Ocivir s.v., Pea-feetle... Called also Pea-éug, 
*Pea-chafer, and f'ca-qweevtt. 1778 H. Brooke Contending 
Bros. uw. ti, A mere niggardly good for nothing, with a heart 
as squecz’d and narrow as a young *peacod. 1819 Scott 
foanhoe xix, They are as like thine own, as one green pea- 
cod is to another, 1872-4 L. Wricut SA, Poultry 247 Vhis 
triple or “pea-comh has been found,.on the pare Malay 
breed. Jéz1. 249 ‘The comb—known as a pea-comb—is.. 
described as resembling three small combs joined into one, 
the centre one being higher than the two outside, 1836 
Thompson in Fxtom. Mag. Wl. 85 (¢ctle) The Metamor- 
phoses and Natural History of the Pinotheres, ar *Pea- 
Crabs. 1805 R. W. Dickson /'ract. Agric. 11,583 * Pea crops. 
1844 H. Steruens 2A. of Farm Vi. 371 The produce of the 
pea-crop is cither in abundance or a complete failure. 1847 
Gosse Birds Jamaica 308 The *Pea-dove is frequently seen 
in the middle of dusty high-roads. 180 — Aomance Nat. 
iffst. 17 ‘Vhe peadove from the neighbouring woods com- 
menced her fivefold coo. 1766 J. W. Baker in Comfpé. 
Farmer sv. Turnip, (Vhe bullock] took kindly to the 
turnips; and on the sixteenth T began to give him, with bis 
turnips, "pea-flower [= pea-flour]. 1752 Foote Vaste 1. 
Wks, 1799 I. 22 Japan of the “pea-green kind. 1861 L. 1. 
Noste /cedergs 99 All the adjacent deep is a luminous pea- 
green. 1859-65 ie Handbh, Geol, Terns, *Pea-grit, a 


coarse pisolitic limestone. composed of coneretionary bodies, 
1885 J. Phillips’ Man, Geol.1. 48 The Pea-grit at the base 
of the inferior Oolite in which the grains are as large as 
3823 Scott Let. fo Ferry 14 Feb. in Lockhart, The 


peas, 
*pea gun principle. 1872 Noutledge's kv. Boy's Ann. July 
454/2,1 gave my pea-gun. [1674-1769; see Pease-Avok, PEASE 
sh, 5.) 1833 Wanidly harm Rep. v0 in Libs. Use. Knowl, 
Husb. WW, They are cut down either with the scythe, or 
the ‘pea-hook. [1377-1664: see pease-hilt, Pease st. 5.) 
1717 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky Wood v, Poor facers now 
may chew *pea-hools, Since Lucky's dead. 1855 Ropinson 
Whithy Gloss. Pea-hadls, the shells of green peas. |1629- 
1725: see pease-like, Pease sb. s.] 1774 Gotosm, Nat. 
Hist. V\. 163 The chrystaline humour in fishes .., being 
that little hard *pea-like substance which is found in their 
eyes after boiling. 1866 Y'reas. Bot, 248 Centrosentt. 
.. The large and elegant pea-like flowers, 1834 .Veiw 
Monthly Mag. XL. 421 The poachers had armed them- 
selves with *peamakes (a long staff with a curved knife at 
the end, with which peas are cut), [1820-: see fease-merd, 
Pease sh. 5.) 1830 Ayle Farm Ke. 45 in Libr. Uses. 
Knowl, Husb. V1, Chaff or cut hay..enriched with a few 
potatoes, or a little *pea-meal, 1879 J. Wricutson in 
Cassells Techn. Educ. WW. 3452/2 The sides and hams are 
powdered over with pea-meal, and are then hung in the 
smoke. 1840 W. Humnre Dict. Geol., ete. *Pea ore..is the 
pisiform iron-stone of Kirwan, 1889 /’/2 Wadd G17 Aug. 
3/1, 1 came across a party of *pea-pickers. 1898 J. Arcit 
Story of Life x. 250 *Peapicking gangs were generally ba 
large. 1 Daily Chron, 7 Aug. 7/7 Tnstances in whie! 
children had started to work pea picking as early as two 
o'clock in the morning, and then had put in a full day at 
school. [1738-: see Jease-pudding, Pease sé. 5] 1844 IT. 
Sternens BR. of Farin 1\. 239 An excellent leg of pickled 
pork, served with *pea-pudding. 1875 Knicut Dict. Wech., 
*Pea-rake, a take adapted for gathering the field pea. 
[1530: see pease-rick, Pease sé. 5.) 1766 J. W. Baker ia 
Compl. Farmer s.v. Turnep, | gave my sheep access to 
some *pea-ricks, 1862 Catal, Juternat. Exhib, VW. xi. 21 
*Pea rifles for rabbit and sea-fowl shooting. 1780 Epmonxp- 
son /fer. 11. Gloss., *Pea-rise, a name given by Heralds to 
a Peastalk leaved and blossomed. 1755 Jounson, Peaseed, 
*Peasheld, the husk that contains peas. 1875 Knicut Dret. 
Mech, *Pea-sheler,an implement for taking garden pease 
from their s. 1899 Hest. Gaz. yt May 3/2 The pea- 
shellers look as if they have heen at work for hours. 1902 
fbid, 29 Sept. 3/1 At the Exhibition was a pea-sheller which 
will shell tinea tons in ten hours, 1882 Sormta FE. De 
Moacan fem. A.de Al.8 The two pilgrims who went *pea- 
shod to Loretto, 1861 Kixoscev Ravenshoe xxxvi, Dick 
Ferrers..carried a peashooter, and *pea-shot the noses of 
the leading horses of a dragful of Plungers, which followed 
them. 1899 A. Lunsock in Daily News 2 June 8/4 It 
was a favourite pastime,..for the boys, whenever the room 
was a bit dark, to pea-shoot at his bald, shining head. 
1857 Hucnes Jom Brown 1. iv, With their *pea-shooters, 
and long whips. 1883 ‘Asnte THomas' Mod. Housewife 
100, 1.. became the object of the attentions of a party of 
young pea-shooters fresh from tbe excitement of a ‘wake’. 
1873 W. Cory Lett. & Friis. (899) 332 Two girls within 
*pea-shooting..distance. 1899 Adibuti's Syst. Afed. V1N1. 
773 *Pea-sized, smooth, white bald spots. 1840 Coftages's 
Alan. 41 in Libr, Usef. Knowl, Husb. M1, Onions a 
tected .. by *pea-stakes or bushes, from being injured by 
frosty winds in the spring. 18§5 Detamer Artchen Gard. 
(1861) 170 Secure a supply of *pea-sticks for early spring. 
[cxg2g-; see Jease-straw, Pease sd. 5.] 2807 VANCOUVER 
Agrie, Devon (1813) 184 The small *pea-straw or baulm, 
is commonly used as rack-meat for horses. 1886 C. Scotr 
Sheep-Farming 171 Give them..as much clover and green 
en straw as they will eat up. (1523: see pcase-studéle, 
EASE sd, 5] 1807 Vascouver Agric. Devon (1813) 184 
The *pea-stubbles are dressed with six or eight hogshends 
of lime per acre, and sown with wheat. 1843 Esrceton in 
Proc, Berw. Nat. Club Wt. No. 11. 51 Green *Pea Urchin. 
1862 Axstep Channed Isé. 11. ix. (ed, 2) 237 The pea-urchin 
is particularly common in Herm, 1841 *Pea-weevil [see 
fea-bug), 1882 Garden 8 Apr, 231/a2 The common Pea 
weevil..is very injurious to young ta and Bean plants, 


+ Pea2. Ods. rare. [A parallel form of faa, 
Po, OE. pdwa and péa peacock; in late use perhaps 


1766 WW. Goroon Gen. Counting-ho. 321, | 


PEACE. 


deduced from the compounds: see PEA-cliIck, 
Peacock, PEAFowL, PEAHEN.] A_ peafowl. 

arooo Phenix 312 Se fugel is on hiwe..onlicost pean. 
1658 tr, Porta's Nat. Magic uw. xiv. 46 ‘The Indian-hen, 
being mixe of a Cock and a Pea, thongh the shape be liker 
toa Pea than a Cock. 

Pea3 (pi). Also pee. [Said to be shortened 
from peak: cf, PEAK sé.2.4¢.] ‘The peak or bill 
of the fluke of an anchor. 

1833 Penny Cyl. 1. 5058/1 The bill or peak. (Vote, Seamen 
by custom drop the k in feat and fuke, which they pro- 
nounce fea and fue.) ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
53 The parts ofan anchor. The ring or shackle, the shank, 
crown, arms, palm, pee or bill, and stock. 1885 7 ies 
3 Dee, 3/4 The pea of the fluke had penctrated. 

Peat, focal. [prob. shortened from pease. pees, 
PEISE, weight, mistaken for a plural: cf. history 
of PEA].] The sliding weight used on a steelyard, 
safety-valve, ete. 

1761 .V. Jersey Archives XX. 
quantity of old refuse cast Lron,.. Sash-weights, St plates, 
Steclyard. peas, Ke. 1838 Hottoway Dict. Preeinctatisms, 
Pea... Vhe weight which is used in weighing anything with 
the steel-yards. //an/s. 1847-78 in Hatcovecy. 1874 J. 
Reenaros Aleck. Humour 43 Vhe boilers..had a single 
safety-valve.. with a large rectangular block of cast iron as 
a weight, or ‘pea’, as it was termed. 

+ Pea (p7), zu. ? Obs. An exclamation of con- 
tempt; = pooh! 

1608 Mipp.nton Wad Wordd 1. it. Rij hb, Oh fie, fie, wife ! 
Pea, pea, pea, pea, how haue you lust your time? 

Peaberry (prberi). [f. Veal + Berry 54.1] 
Name for the single round sced of the coffve-plant. 
occurring towards the end of the branches, through 
abortion of one of the usual two secds in the fruit. 
The peaberries have a higher commercial value, and are 
sifted out from the ordinary beans. 

31879 Srox Lucyed. Arts, Manuf, etc. 1. 601 The ‘beans’, 
usually a pair of oval, plano-eonven seeds, though sometimes 
there is but one seed, called, from its shape, ‘peaberry ’. 
1893 Str G. Watts Dict, Keon. Prot, india s.v.. There are 
three commercial types as to form: Msxha, sinall round 
peaberry; Bourbon, pointed and medium-sized; and Marti- 
nique, large and flattened, 
Pea-bird, pee-bird. 
Wryneck, from its note. 

1838 Marv Howitt Birds 4 Flowers, Cuckoo i, Pee! pee? 
pee!’ says the merry Pec-bird. 1885 Swatnson f'ro7, 
Names brit. Birds 103 Wryneck (Fpay torguillai. Vea 
bird, From its sharp utterance of the word ‘ pea-pea‘, 
Peable, obs. form of PEBBLE. 

Peace (pis), s¢. Forms: 2-4 pais, 2-6 pes, 
(3-5 pays, peys, 3-6 peis, 4 payes, | 5 payse, 
pese, pees, Sc. and wor/h, pess’, 4 6 pece, (5 
peesc), 5-6 peas, pense, (pesse, Sc. peice, 5-7 
peax, 6 Sc. peiss, pace), 6- peace. [Karly ME. 
pais, a, OF, pais (1ith c. in Littre), mod. pat 
(= Pr. fats, Sp., Pg. pas, 1t. pace):—1.. pac-em 
(nom. fax) peace. ‘The vowel has passed thronyh a, 
ez, #, to ea (meaning successively ai. -é. &, 7), final -ce 
represents earlier final -s as in adztce. merce, ete.] 

I. 1. Freedom from, or cessation of, war or 
hostilitics; that condition of a nation or community 
in which it is not at war with another. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1322 Pe prinse..nis to preini no3zt 
atin time of worre as a lomb is bope mek and inilde And 
in time of pes as leon bobe cruel and wilde. 1375 Baruour 
Bruces.80 At that tyme was pess and rest Betwyx Scotland 
and Ingland, 1484 Caxton Fatdes of cissop u. viii, After 
grete werre cometh good pees, ¢1489 — Blanchardyn i. 
tr The Right happy wele of peas flowrid..in alle Cristen 
realmes, 2535 Covervate Mec/us, alvii. 16 Because of 
bis peace he was beloued. 1594 suaks. Rich. 711,11. 24 
In this weake piping time of Peace. 1652 Mitron Son. 
Cromawedl, Yet much remaines ‘To conquer still; peace hath 
her victories No less renownd then warr. Aa Grav A diance 
Educ. & Govt. 41 Fix and rere the polish’d Arts of Peace. 
1804 Mrq. WELLESLEY in Owen Des. (1877) 443 Peace is 
the fairest fruit of victory. 1874 Green Short Ifist. ix. 
§ 10, 713 In vain..Walpole hattled .. against the cry for 
war... He stood alone in his desire for peace. 

b. (With article.) A ratification or treaty of 
peace between two powers previously at war, 
(t Also, formerly, a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, a truce.) In //#s¢. often defined by of with 


the name of the place at which it was ratified. 

exg00 Laud Troy Bk. 17536 We..bad hem mak Be-twene 
hem of Grece—iff thei moste—A fynal pes, what-so it coste. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 10133 When ia was tbe pes,..stuernly 
pai foghtyn. ¢ 1470 Cee Wakace ww 333 With thair 
consent Wallace this pece has tayne,,.till x moneth war 
gayne. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont. 344 b, Thambassa- 
dours of England and Fraunce. .at the last conclude a peace. 
1653 II. CoGan tr. Pinto's Trav, xiii, 42 He would not... 
break the peace, which his ancestors had made with the 
Christians of Malaca, 1713 Swirt Frnd. to Sted/a 10 Mar., 
They are not sure the peace will be signed next week. 1803 
Canning Sf. 24 May, Supporters and approvers of the 
Peace of Amiens. 1877 T. H. Dyer Mod. Europe xl, The 
advisers of the Peace of Utrecht. 

toe. With possessive or of (the peace of any one, 

4izs peace, etc.): A state or relation of peace, con- 
cord, and amity, with him; esf. peaceful recogni- 
tion of the authority or claims, and acceptance of 
the protection, of a king or lord. Ods. 

(Has affinities with senses 2, 4, 9.) . 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1857 And granted hym pat kinedom 
and pat pes of rome, 1375 Barnova Sruce vin. oe the 

d 


529 To be sold..a large 


A local name for the 


PEACE. 


kingis pess he brocht ‘he forest of seleryk all hale. 7did. 
1x. 540 Sum of the men of the Cuntre Com till his pess, and 
maid him ath. ¢1423 /ing. Cong. /rel. 86 Aftyr al pe tra- 
uay! pat be kynge hadde,..come pe sonnes to pe fadyres 
pees, & maden asseth, falsly. 
‘Thomon, ayeyne hys trouth & ayeyn the kynges pees, began 
to withdrawen hym from the kynge. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxh.) 3219, 1 beseche you g{ralunt nov youre pees Ynto 
oure felow [Generides}. 1523 Lv. Braners Froiss. |. clxxx. 
a15 The prouost of the marchantes of Parys hadde gette 
hym his peace of the duke. 1570 Satin. Poems Reform xxiii. 
28 Thow knawis thy self gif he was diligent To get th 
peax, and slaik the of that weir, 1570-6 LamsarpE Peramd, 
Avent (1826) 183 The Bishops and Noble men (for verie feare) 
became petitioners to the King for his peace, and in the 
ende procured it. 


2. Freedom from civil commotion and disorder; 


public order and security. (See also 9.) 

e11s4 O. £. Chron. an, 1135 Durste nan man mis don wid 
oder on his time. Pais he makede men & deer, /éid, an. 1140, 
& hit ward sone suythe god pais. ¢1275 Lay. 2520 Al 
Brutaine seo wiste.. In gripe and paise [c 1205 in fride]. 13.. 
Solon, Corouat. 54 in Adam Davy, ete. (1878) 98 Good pais 
pere was in hil londe, ber while he kyng was. 1422 Nols 
of Parlt. YV.176/1 Execution of lawe, and kepyng of Pees, 
stant miche in Justice of Pees. @1533 Lo. Berners //1on 
Ixvi, 228, L haue ., maynteyned the countre in peace & rest 
and good iustyce. 1670 CLarenpon £ss. Tracts (1727) 209 
Peace is that harmony in the state, that health is in the 
body. 1794 tr. Zrfssot's' To kis Constit.’ Pref. 24 Roland 
and the Brissotins .. endeavouring to preserve peace. 1851 
M. Pattison £'ss. (1889) 1. 47 [In the Steelyard] Peace and 
order were maintained by police regulations of German 
minuteness and strictness 

3. Freedom from disturbanee or perturbation (esp. 
as a condition in which an individual person is); 
quiet, tranquillity, undisturbed state. Also empha- 
sized as feace and qutet(aess\, Bill of peace: see 
quot. 1848. 

a@i2zag Ancr. R. 22 Sigged..be ober vine [psalmes] nor be 
peis of holi churche. c1ago S. Aug. Leg. 1. 21/79 Seint 
Dunston cam homa-gen :..And hadde his -Abbeye al in pays, 
1382 Wyeiir Luée xi, 21 Whanne a strong armed man 
kepith his hows, alle thingis that he weldith hen in pees. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxiii, 156 The poure comons 
were in pees and in rest. 1581 Lamrakor /!fren.1. ii, Some- 
dimes. .the worde /vace is taken for Protection, or defence: 
as where M. Bracton calleth the Writtes of Protection, 
Brenia de pace. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 127 The 
king..commanded that Sherborn shold hold his land in 
peace. 1758 Gaay CAi/d 6 Let him sleep in peace. 1848 
Wuaatos Law Lex, Peace, bill of, a bill brought by a 
person to establish and perpetuate a right which he claims, 
and which from its nature may be controvertel by different 
persons at different times, and hy different actions... The 
obvions design of such a bill is to secure repose from per- 
petual litigation, 1859 Mrs. Cartyie Le?fé. 111. 6, 1 shall 
breakfast here in peace, and quietness. 1864 ‘Vexxvson Ax, 
Ard. 147 And pass his days in peace among his own. 

b. In and alter Biblical use, in various expres- 

sions of well-wishing or salntation. 

Following L. fa.x and Gr. eipyrm, ‘ peace ' often represents 
Heh, cy shalom, properly = safety, welfare, prosperity. 

a@1300 Cursor MW. 17648 (Cott.) Loseph sli greting pam gaf, 
‘Godds peis mot yee all haf’. 13.. /dfd. 5333 (G5tt.) Pus 
Iacoh his tale bigan, Pes haue Pharao Fe king. ¢1325 
Metr. Lom, 19 Ga, be said, womman in pes, 1382 Wyetir 
Luke x. 5 Into what euere hous 3 schulen entre, first seye 
3e, Pees to this hous. 1326 Tinnate Yohu xx. 19 Cam lesus 
and stode in the myddes, and sayd to them: peace be with 
you [Wvycuir Pees to 30; 1530, 1611 peace be vnto oe 
1593 Suaxs. 2 //ent, V7, 11. iil. 26 Peace to his soule, if 
Gods good pleasure he. 1611 Brpre 1 Chron, xii. 18 Peace, 
peace, be unto thee, and pence be to thine helpers. 1791 
Mrs. Raocurre Row. Forest vii, Farewell! and peace 
attend you. 1816 Scott Antzg. xxiii, Ah] rare Ben Jonson! 
long peace to thy ashes! 1847 Tenyyson Prine. tv. 118 
Peace be with her. She is dead. 

4, Freedom from quarrels or dissension between 
individuals ; a state of friendliness; concord, amity. 


(See also Toa, 14.) 

Kiss of peace: a kiss given in sign of friendliness; spec. 
a kiss of greeting given in token of Christian love (see Pax) 
at religious services in early times; now, in the Western 
Ch., usually only during High Mass, 

a122zg3 Fulfana 74 Ha..custe ham acos of pes. ¢ 1250 
Gen, §& Fx. 8 To aie cristenei men beren pais and tuue bi. 
twene. 1382 Wycur £44. iv. 3 Bisy for to kepe vnite of 
spirit in the bond of pees. ¢1440 Generydes 3416 The pese 
shall sone be twix vs twoo. 1534 Cromweui. in Merriman 
Life & Let#. (1902) 1. 396 All malice and evill will being.. 
expulsed.., good amyte peax & quyetnes may take place. 
@1648 Lo. Heapert //en, V//7 (1683) 611 But that this 

nestion.. might well be omitted for Peace sake. 1794 

oLERIDGE Domestic Peace, Tell me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found, Halcyon daughter of the 
skies, 1852 [Kiss sé. 1}. 1865 Dickens J/at. #11. iii, We 
should have no peace in our place if that got touched upon. 


tb. ¢ransf, An author or maintainer of concord, 

1382 Wve. /pA, ii. 14 He is oure pees, that made both 
oon. c14tz Hoccrevr De Reg. Prine. 5386 Crist pus seid 
hir vnto, [am pees verray, 1503 Dunpar Thistle & Rose 
381 Our princes [i.e. princess] of honour,..Our peax, our 
play, our plane felicite. 1860 Brace (Genev.) Micah v. § 
And he shatbe our peace. 

c@. = Aitss of peace, Paxt 2: see 4 above. 

165 Jewen Repl. Harding iii. (1611) 114 The Peace giuen 
to the Bishop, was not a little Table of Siluer or somewhat 
else, as hath beene vsed in the Church of Rome, but a very 
Kisse indeed. 

+d, With the peace of (repr. L. pace): = 
withont offence to; begging pardon.of. rare—!, 

1669 Fiamsterp in Rigand Corr. Sei. Jen (1841) 11, 80 
With the peace of that industrious deceased astronomer,.. 
1 dare affirm [ete.]. 


fbid. 92 Obren, the kynge of 
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5. Freedom from mental or spiritual disturbance 
or conflict arising from passion, sense of guilt, ete, ; 
calmness; feace of mind, soul, or conscience, 

e200 Vices § Virtues 59 Siec Sat tu haue pais ageanes 
gode. 1340 yenb, 162 Pet non ne may habbe pays of herte 
he stedeuest inwyt. 1382 Wyeuir /*4//. iv. 7 The pees of 
God, that passith al witt, kepe 3oure hertis, 1g02 ATKYNSON 
tr. De Intttatione 1. xxxiil, 102 Lete not pi pes be in pe 
nioubes of men. 1548-9 (Mar.) B& Com. Prayer Collect 
asst Sund. Trinity, Graunt..to thy faithful) people pardon 
and peace. 1671 Mitton Samson 1334 of Regard thy 
self....Sai. My self? my conscience and internal peace, 
1737 Pore Hor. Epist. un. ii. 65 He stuck to poverty with 

eace of mind, 18g: Kosertson Serar Ser. mi. xi, 138 

eace then, is the opposite of passion, and of labour, toil 
and effort. Peace is that state in which there are no desires 
madly demanding an impossible gratification. 1879 1. 
Tavtor Stud. Germ. ff. 92 Peace of soul comes only 
through Faith and Obedience. 

6. Absence of noise, movement, or activity; 
stillness, quiet; inertness, (See also 12.) 

13.. Coer de 1. 1341 Beth in pes, lystenes my tale! 1397 
Lance, 7. Pd, B. xix. 149 The iewes preyed hem pees. 
€1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 273 The See..is never still ne 
in pes. ¢ 1515 Cocke Lorel{s 8.13 They banysshed prayer, 
peas, and sadnes: and toke with them myrthe, sporte, and 
gladnes, 1620 Mettox Astrolog. 63 In the peace of mid- 
night. 1750 Snenstone Aur. /legance 5 Ob! peace to 
yonder clam’rous horn! 1846 Rusain VWod. Painé. (1851) 
Tl. im. t. vi, $2 Not like the dead and cold peace of undis- 
turbed stones and solitary mountains. 1850 TENNyson J 
-Ven. xi, Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 

b. e/fipt. as exclamation: see PEACE v. 1, 

7. In generalized sense including several of the 
above, 

€1380 Wyeur Serur. Sel. Wks. I. 321 Per ben two peesis, 
verri pees and fals pees... Verry pees is groundid in God.. 
and to bat pees suep pees wip alle creaturis...And pis pees 
stondip in pacience, and mekenes, and oper merce Hale 
pees is groundid in reste wip oure enemys, whanne we 
assente ta hem wibouten azeustonding. ?1630 Mitton Ox 
ime 16 When every thing that is sincerely good... With 
Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 194 God is the God of Peace; and the 
greatest Peace, that which passes all Understanding, is 
cafled the Peace of God, 1839 Baltey Festus xx. (1852) 354 
Peace is the end of all things, tearless Peace. 1857-8 SEARS 
Athan, xvii, 140 Peace is not rest or repose. It is the 
highest..activity,..the activity of concording elements. 

IT. Phrases. 

8. Phrases belonging to 1. a, Jace at any price. 

[1645 Lo. Dicay 27 Aug. in S/. Papers, Dont. (1891) 87 
Demonstrations that they will purchase their own, and.. 
the Kingdom's quiet, at any price tothe King, to the Church, 
and to the faithfulest of his party.) 1823 Arxoto //ist, 
Kome (1843) Suppl. U1. 455 Hannibal. . probably felt. .that, 
by purchasing peace at any price..his countrymen might 
again find an opportunity to recover their losses, 1887 G, W. 
Somatrev Lond. Lett. 1. 153 Palmerston sneered at him [John 
Bright] as a peace-at-any-price man, 1894 Lranock Use of 
Life xi. 165 Though not a ‘peace-at-any-] rice ' man, ] am 
nat ashamed to say I am a peace-at-almost-any-price man. 
1896 IVestm, Gaz. 10 Jan. 2/2 Men who are neither faddists 
in general nor peace-at-any-pricers in particular. 

b. Leace with honour. 

[1607 Sraks. Cor. mt. ii 49 That it [your policy] shall hald 
Companionship in Peace With Honour, as in warre. /dict. 
v. vi. 79.] 1630 WeLvon Crt. Yas. / 185 [Jas. I) had rather 
spend 100,000 li. on Embassies to keep or procure peace with 
dishonor, then 10,cool. on an army that would have forced 

eace with honour. 1770 Geo. III SA. open. Parlt. 13 Nov., 

he hope of being able to continue to my subjects the 
enjoyment of peace with honour and security. 18aa [see 
Nonove s& rc). 1878 Lp. Beaconsrtero Speech 16 July, 
Lord Salishury and myself have brought you back peace— 
but a peace | hope with honour, which may satisfy onr 
Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country. 1887 
NV. §& Q. 7th Ser. LIT. 96/1. 

9. Phrases belonging to 2. 

a. The king's peace [= OX. cyninges grip): orig. 
The protection secured to certain persons by the 
king, as those employed on his business, travelling 
on the king’s highway, ete.; hence, the general 
peace of the kingdom under the king’s authority. 

F [r2., Flores MHistoriarum (Rolls) Il. 180 Cepit. unum de 
justictariis regis..in pace regis per stratam regiam itiner- 
antem. 1292 Britton 1 i §4 En dreit des Justices .. de 
terminer apeaus et autres trespas fet encountre nostre pes. 
1327 Proclam. Edw. {1/7 m Walsingham //ist. Angé. 
(Rolls) T. 187 Ne quis dictam pacem nostram infringere seu 
yiolare prsumat.] 1428 in Surtees A/isc. (1888) 3 He suld 
bere be kynge’s pease to John Holgate mersshall. 1433 
Rolls of Parit, iV. 479/t Any affray in offence of the 
Kynges pees, 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 388 That 
na man go armed,,.in distorbynge of the kynges pease and 
people. 1485 Act 1 //en. V/I, 7 §2 To eny of youre 
Counsell or ta eny of the Justices of youre peax of the 
Countie. 1558 Q. Etiz.in Strype Ana. Ref (1824) 1. App. i. 
389 We straizhtly charge,.our said subjects of every degree, 
to kepe themselves in our peax. ¢1575 Badfaur's Practicks 
(1754) 106 At the peax of our soverane Lord. 1607 CowrL 
fnterpr., Suyte of the Kings peace..is the persiewng a man 
for breach of the K. peace. 1612 Davies IVAy Ireland, 
ete, (1787) 85 The Irish, which were not in the King’s peace, 
are called enemies. 1765 Buackstone Comm. 1. ix. 350 The 
king's majesty is..the principal conservator of the peace 
within all his dominions;.. hence it is usually called the king's 
peace. 1769 /bid. LV. xiv. 198 To kill an alien, a Jew, or 
an outlaw, who are all under the king’s peace or protection, 
is as much murder as to kill the most regular born English- 
man. 1844 Lo. Braovciam Frit, Const. x. (1862) 136 He 
[the King] could grant ‘his peace’, that is,a protection from 
the pursuit of enemies, to any one. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 
v. 212 The public peace, or observance of the customary 
right by man towards man, has become the king's peace, 
the observance of which is due to the will of the lord. 1890 
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Str F. Porrock O.c/ord Lect, 88 By the end of the thirteenth 
century..the king’s peace had fully grown froin an occa- 
sional privilege into a common right. : 

b. The peace = the king’s peace, in its wider 
sense ; the general peace and order of the realm, 
as provided for by law. 

Hence many phrases, as fo keep the peace (see 13), break 
the p., breach of the p., bound ox holden to (keep) the peace; 
to swear the peace against {any one), to swear that one is in 
bodily fear from another, so tbat he may be bound over to 
keep the peace; also, comission of the peace, conservator, 
constable, justice, officer, sergeant of the peace; precept of 
the peace, sessions of the peace; to be sworn of the peace, 
to be made a justice of the peace or magistrate. 

(1328 Act 2 Edw. I1/, ¢. 4 Burghaldres, conestables, 
& gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes. 1341 Rolls 
of Parlt, WW. 134/1_ Felonie ne ‘Vrespas fait contre la 
Pees.] 1386 Jéid. I. 225/1 In the same yere, the forsaid 
Nichol’, withouten nede, ayein the pecs, made dyverse 
enarmynges. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxii, [He) Is halden to 
the pees, 1444 Kodls of Parlt, V. 110/2 Every chief Cone- 
stable of the peas of the seid Shires. 1499 .V. Riding Kec. 
(2894) 180 Ther was a precept of the peax made. 1565-73 
Coorek Thesaurus s.v. Conventus, Mlinores conventus, 
sessions of the peace. 1575 in W. II. Turner Sedect. Ree 
Oxford 361 The peace might be broken. 1595 Bacon 
Max. & Uses Com. Law (1635) ro At tbis day, conservators 
of the peace are out of use; and in lieu of them, there are 
ordained justices of peace. 1598 Suaks. Merry W’. u. itt, 
54 Shad/fory.—I am sworn of the peace. 1643 Parxxe Sov, 
Lower Parl, 1.21 They may sweare the peace against 
them. 1682 Otwav Seddiers Fort. 11.1, Vil have him bound 
tothe Peace instantly. 1755 Burn Justice of Peace (1764) 1. 
477 Surety sor the peace is the acknowledging a recognizance, 
or hond, to the king, .. for the keeping the peace. 1874 
Stusas Const. J/ist. 1. vii. 120 note, The peace is the rela- 
tion in which all stand whilst and in so far as all continue 
in the union and in the right on which the community rests, 
He who acts against this commits a breach of the peace. 

e. In analogons senses: e.g. the peace of any 
territorial lord; God's peace, God's requirement of 
peace and good order; the Aoman peace ( pax 
Romana), the British peace (pax Britannica), that 
established within the Roman empire or the British 


dominions. Cf. Pax! 1. 

1303 R. Beunne #/and/, Synne 6803 Swych ryche men pat 
are ajens Goddys pes. 1gg1 SHaks. 1 Hen, VJ, 1. iti. 74 All 
manner of men, assembled here in Armes this day, against 
Gods Peace and the Kings. 1765 Biackstoxe Com. 1. 
Introd. iv, 117 Offences were said to be done against his 
peace in whose court they were tried: in acourt-leet, contra 
pace domini. 1897 Datly News 23 Xpr. 6/2 As time passed, 
the English peace annoyed them exceedingly. 1900 /did, 
16 July 6/3 In Durham,..it was correct to speak, not of the 
king's peace, but of the bishop's peace. s 

10. AZ peace. a. Inastate of concord or friendli- 
ness; not at strife or at variance; ‘a¢ (any one’s) 
peace, at peace with him (ods.). b. In a state of 


quietness, quiet, peaceful. (See At pref. 20, 21.) 
¢1330 R, Brunxe Chron. (1810) 88 pei obliged bam to gyue, 
Fourti bousand paund, at his pes to lyue. @1gag Cursor AI, 
4074 (Trin) Fro bis tyme forb..Wip ioseph were pei neuer 
at pees, 1560 Becon Canine he o Script, Wks, 11, 68 To 
set Bt peace by hym through the blonde of hys crosse both 
thinges in heaven and thinges in earth. 1568 Bipre 
(Bishops) ¥od xxii. at Reconcile thee vnto God, and he at 
ence, r601 SHaKs, ¥u/.C.1. ii. 2 Nor Heauen, nor Earth, 

ane beene at peace to night. 1641 Hinpe ¥. &ruen iii. 
173 Being so at peace with God, we have peace with our 
selves. 1853 A. J. Mores Business i. 7 Those whoare never 
at peace but when they are at war. 1860 WaaTer Sea-board 
Il. 115 He is at peace with this world and the next! 

+11. On, 0, of peace: in peace, in quiet. Obs. rare. 

?a@1400 Arthur 525 Pe walsch man.. eve? vs Sayson, 
And seyp: taw or Peyd, Sayson hrount [J/arg. Pat ys.. 
Stynkyng Saxone, he on pees}. ¢1440 Generydes 3920 In 
his harnes flepyng still opece. aie Henxay If allace vin. 
933 3eit still o Na the ost Ingyt all nycht. 

12, To hodd, (less usnally keep) one’s peace: to 
remain quiet or silent; to keep silence, refrain from 
speaking. arch. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 42 Holdeth non or pees. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 65 When this was said he held his pese. 
1382 Wyeur £.red. xiv. 14 The Lord shal fiz3t for sow, and 
E shulen hoold soure pees. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton) 1. 
xv. (2859) 59, I..held my pees, and wold uo more seye. 
1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion vii. 157 Me had grete 
luste to speke, for yf he bad keped his peas |ete.). 152 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Let him now speake, or els 
hereafter fur ever halde hys peace. 1672 Viutters (Dk. 
Buckhm.) ReAcarsa/ m, ii, (Arb.) 81 Pr'ythee hold thy 
peace. 1745 G. Wasiixcton Awdes Civility vi, Speak not 
when you should hold peur peace. 1818 Consett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIU. 346 If we hold our tongues upon this subject, let 
us, for decency’s sake, keep our peace as to the dependence 
of Canning. 1890 Craax RussEct Ocean 7rag. xxvi. IT, 
16, 1 held my peace on this new.. craze, F 

13. 70 keep the peace (t keep peace): to refrain, 
or prevent others, from disturbing the public peace 
(see 2,9); to maintain public order; to prevent, 
or refrain from, strife or commotion. 

1422 (see sense 2]. _a@ 1445 Cursor M. 9689 (Trin) Wher of 
seruep any assise..But for to moe pees [Cott. to yeme be 
pes]inlonde? 1444 Notts of Parlt, V. 123/2 Vhei shall well 
and truly kepe the pees within theseid Toun. 1568 GaaFrTon 
Chron, 11. 162 Caused him to be newely sworne to kepe 
the peace of the lande. 1605 Sas. Lear 11, ii. 51 Keepe 

ace vpon your liues, he dies that strikes againe. 166: 

uTLer Hud. 1. 1.710 To keep the Peace 'twixt Dog an 
Bear. 1765 Buackstoxe Comm, 1. xiii. 411 Vo provide a 
determinate quantity of such arms as were then in use, in 
order to keep the peace, 1849 Macavtay Hist, Eng. tii I. 
294 Dragoons..stationed near Berwick, for the purpose of 
keeping the peace among the mosstroopers of the border. 
Mod. The defendants were bound over to keep the peace, 
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14. a. 7o make peace: to bring about a state of 
peace, in various senses: (a) to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between persons or parties at variance; to 
conclude peace with a nation at the close of a war; 
(6) to enter into friendly relations with a person, 
as by a league of amity, or by submission; (c) to 
enforce public order ; + (@) to enforce silence. 

exis (see 2]. 61175 Land. Hom. 14x Sunnedei makede 
ure drihten pes bitweone heouene and eorde, 1362 LANG. 
P. Pl. Av in. 2t4 Pe kyng Meedep his Men, to maken pees 
in Ionde. ¢3rg00 Maunoev. (1839) xxii. 234 Thei seyn to 
certeyn Officeres,.. Maketh Pees, And than seyn the 
Officeres, Now Pees! lysteneth ! 1535 Coverpare Yosh. x 
1 They of Gibeon had made peace with Israel. 1611 Bisce 
fsa, xxvii. 5 He shall make peace with me, 1654 Cromwett. 
Sf. 4 Sept. in Carlyle, ts a Maxim not to be despised 
“Though peace be made, yet it's interest that keeps peace . 
1863 [sce MAKE 7. gc). ; 

b. 70 make one’s, or a persau's, peace: to effect 
reconciliation for oneself or for some one else; to 
come, or bring some one, into friendly relations 
(with another). (In quot. ¢ 1400, to admit a person 
to friendly relations with oneself.) 

€131§ Sworenam (Percy Soc.) 39 Thos 3e mote Make thy 
pes wyth alle thre, Sorwe, schryfte, and edhote. ¢ 1400 
Kom, Rose 2552 This bargeyn ende may never take, But if 
that she thi pees wille make a 1400-50 Alexander 3779 
Dame Calistride..comes with hire ladis, Mas hire pes with 
oure prince. 41533 Lp. Berners /éeon xxi. 62 By his 
meanes my peace was made with the kynge. 1600 SHaks. 
Twel. Non. iv. 295, will make your peace with him, if 
Fean. 1642 Futter /loly §& Pref. St. th xix. 120 Those 
who have made their pence with God. 1862 ‘TRoLLorr 
Orley F. \v, Mrs. Furnival had gone to make her peace in 
Red Lion Square. 

THI. ‘15. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. as feace 
army, belt, congress, hero, party, principle; } peace- 
breach, -ery, -day, -haven, -ntistress, ~Pean, ~plant, 
-lax,-time,etc. b. objective and obj. gen., as peace- 
-breathing, -bringing, ~gteT ug, ~tnspiring, -loving, 
preaching, -procuring, -restoring adjs.; peate- 
bearer, -bringer, -concluder, -crier, -looker, -lover, 
-prater, -preserver. C. locative, instrumental, ete., 
as peace-abiding, -blessed, -enamoured, -like, -lulled, 
-trained adjs. A. Special Combs.: peace estab- 
lishment, the reduced amount of troops under 
arms and of military supplies maintained in a 
standing army in lime of peace; peace-guild 
(ist.), a guild established for the maintenance of 
peace (= frith-guild: see Fritu sb.) 3); peace- 
parted @., that has departed this life in peace; 
peace-pipe, tbe tobacco-pipe of the N. American 
Indians, used as a token of peace (see CALUMET) ; 
peace-pledge = FRANK-PLEDGE, OF, FRivipori; 
peace-warrant, a warrant for arrest, issued by a 
Justice of the Peace; peace-wright, one who 
arrangesa peace. Also PEACE-KEEPER, -MAKER, ete. 

1897 Wests. Gaz. 28 July 3/3 Should not our brave and 
patient *peace army [the police force] be considered? ¢ 1650 
Rolls of Part. Ul. 435(2 His ship called the Portpays or 
*Peace Bearer. 1836-48 B.D. Watsu A ristoph., cicharnians 
1. v, Nor had this peace-hearer then skipped away. 1758 
N, Fersey Arch. XX. 297 Peace was solemnly ratified by 
alarge *peace belt. 1779 CLARK Campaign /dlinois (1869) 45. 
¢162z0 in Farr S. 7. ye 315 Your wisdome, bountie, and 
*peace-bless'd raygne, 31610 Houtaxp Camden's Brit.1. 350 
For Robbery, *peace-breach and Foristell. 1826 A. A. WaT1s 
Bachelor's Dilemma vii, Pensive and *peace-breathing 
beauty. 1645 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argents t. xx. 62 This 
day was not to be honoured as a *peace-bringer. 1677 
Gitrin Demonod. (1867) 466 The comfortable and *peace- 
bringing promises of the gospel. 1643 [ANGIER] Lance. Vali. 
Ackor 5 Had not God..moved them to be the Peace- 
keepers, which were not the *peace-concluders, 1852 Grote 
Greece 1. \xxix, X. 360 The *peace-congress at Delphi. 
1860 Loner. Wayside funn, K. Olaf xxi. vi, Love against 
hatred, *Peace-cry for war-cry! 1902 Westnz, Gaz, 3 June 
t1/t A fall in Kaffirs is the fact which fell to be recorded in 
the closing hours of *Peace-Day. 1800 Camrnett Pleas. 
Hope ii. 11 Uriumph not, ye *peace-enamour’d few! 1803 
Edin, Rev. U1, 6 A “peace-establishment of g00,000 men. 
1833 H. Brunt //ist. St, Paul u. 126 ‘Yo recetve in all its 
*peace-giving blessedness, the gospel. 1873 E. Brexxan 
Witch of Nenti, etc. 223 Pleasure-bound and *peace-inspiring 
lays, 1595 Daniet Civ, Wars 1. xxv, *Peace-lover Wealth, 
hating a troublous State, 1877 ‘xxyson //arold 1. ii. 113 
Peace-lover is our Harold, rg9: SyivesteR De Bartas t. 
iv. 719 Sea's Soveraintess,..*Peace-loving Queen. 1836 
Jou. Newman in Lyra A fost. (1849) 122 Peace-loving man, 
of humble heart and true { 1871 1. “Tavtor Mans? (1875) TI. 
1. v. 67 *Peace-lulled seas, 1589 R. Harvey Pé, Perc. (1590) 
6 Our most roiall *Peace-Mistres holds the sterne, 1602 
Suaxs. /dawt, v. i. 261 ‘Vo sing sage Requiem, and such 
rest..As to *peace-parted Soules. 1880 GLavstonr Sf. at 
£dinb, 17 Mar., What is called the Manchester School, 
or sometimes the *Peace party. 1779 G. R. Crark Canr- 
paign in fllinois (1869) 45, } told then I would defer 
smokeing the *Peace Pipe until I heard that they had 
called in all their Warriors. 1876 Bancrort /fist, U.S. V. 
xxxiii, 330 Four old men advance. . bearing the eerie, 
brilliant with many colored plumes, 1605 SyuvestER Dx 
Sartas un. ii. in. Law 1374 The *peace-plant Olive. 1857 
Tovemin SaitH Parish 123 All were annually thus personally 
bound in ‘ *peacepledge . 1862 Grattan Beaten Paths Hi, 

06 The *peace-preaching politicians. 1715 *Peace-preservers 
ae Peacemaker}, 1863 W. Piicirs Speeches 1. 7 What 
are called *Peace principles. 1643 Pryxne Som Power 
Parl, 1, (ed. 2) Pref. Aij b, State-securing, *Peace-procuring 
verities. 1780 Cowrren /ad/e-t. 79 To touch the sword with 
conscientious awe,..To sheathe it, in the *peace-restoring 
close, With joy. 1858 J. B. Norton Zofics 236 They have 
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seen an income-tax take the successive forms of a *peace-tax, 
a _war-tax, and then a peace-tax again, 163: Massixcer 
Believe as You List in. ti, You keepe in pay,.some “peace- 
trayn‘d troopes. 1826 Sunday Times 27 Aug. 3/5 [He] was 
- ebrought before M. Swabey Esq. at the instance of his wife, 
on a “peace-warrant, 1855 Motiey Dutch Rep, v1. iii. (1866) 
84 The *peace-wrights of Cologne. 

+ Peace, @. Obs. rare. [f. PEacE s6.] Peaceful, 
quiet, silent, unmentioned, 

€31440 Generydes 320 Butye must kepe this mater busht 
and pece, a1goo Childe of Bristowe 11 in Hazl. A, 7. 2. 
tari, Y pray yow in this place of your talkyng that ye 
be pes. i 

Peace (pés),v. Forms: 4-3 pees, 5 peass(e, 
5- peace, (6 Sc. pece, peiss). (f. Peace sé. The 
earliest examples are in the imperative, and may 
have begun as interjectional uses of Pxacn sd. 
(The ME. vb. was PEasE (ef. APPEASE), found in 
some senses after 1600. Modern cdilors have in 
various places (e.g. Parker Society’s Publ.) erro- 
neously substituted fcace for the original pease.) ] 

l. cuév. In the imperative as exclamation: Be 
silent; keep silence. (Cf. sélence!) arch. 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Mrol. 838 What amble or Lrotte or 
pees or go sit doun, /éfd. 850 Oure hooast cride pees and 
that anon And seyle lat the wonmnan telle hire tale. 1393 
Lance. P. PL Co xvi. 234 ‘Pees!’ quap pacience, ‘ich 
praye pe, syre actyf!' ¢1460 Soweley Myst, ii. 400 
Peasse, man, for Godis payn! 1526 ‘linnane J/ark iv. 39 
He..sayde vnto the see: peace and be still [owdsa, rege 
woo) 1634 Mitton Comes 359 Peace brother, be not 
over-exquisite To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 1735 
Pork Donne Sat, iv. 256 Peace, fools, or Gonson will for 
Papists seize you. 1847 ‘Frexxysox /'rine. ut. 230 Peace, you 
young savage of the northern wild ! 

+2. zxtr, Yo be or become still or silent; to 
refrain from, or cease, speaking ; to keep silence. 

1450 Pastor Lett. ¥. 180 Meruppon the people peacyd, and 
stilled. €1460 Fowneley Myst, xxiit, 1 Peasse I byd eucreich 
Wight! /érd. 13 Will ye not peasse when } bid you? 1563 
Sackvitie /aduct, irr. Mag. Ixxii, He peaste and couched 
while that we passed by, 1570 Levins JWanif, 204/47 To 
Peace, facére, silére. 1593 Suas. Aich. £1, v. it, 80 Vorke. 
Peace foolish Woman. xt, I will not peace. 1605 — 
Lear we vi. tog When the Thunder would not peace at my 
bidding. 1633 Austix Medit., Whitsunday (1635) 134 
When to speake, and when to peace. 3 

+3. évans. To reduce to peace; to still, calm, 
appease; = PEASE 7. 4. Ods. 

(Often a later alteration of fease.) 

1513 Dovatas anets x. it. 110 Quhen he spak, all cessit : 
The hevynly heich hous of Goddis was pecit fed. 1553 peissit]. 
@ 1533 Lo. Berxers Gold. Bh. MM. Atored. xiv. (1535) HH, This 
good emperour laboured to pease [se 15363 edd. 1346, 1559 
peace] this furie of the people, and to sette peace among the 
neybours of Rome. r1g48 Haun Chron, Men. tf 98 Vor 
the peacyng [ether ed, peasynge, Grarton peasing] of the 
saied quarelles and debates. 

Peace, var. Perse Ols.; obs. form of Pircn. 

+ Peaceability. Oés. Forms: 4 pesiblete(e, 
pesyblete, 5 pesabilyte, peasibylite. [MI. a. 
OF, paisibleté (12th c. in Godef.), f. padstble PEACE- 
ABLE: sce next.) Peaceableness, tranquillity, ealm. 

1383 Wrycur 2 Jace. ii. 23 The Lord maad helpful to 
hein, with al pesibletee. — Luke viii. 24 The tenipest .. 
ceesside, and pesyblete was maad. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret, 
Gow. Lordsh. 14 pied heres and softe bytoknys pesabilyte 
and coldnesse of pe brayn. c14q0 Hvytton Scala Jerf 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. xxxviii, Vertues of pacyence & myldenes 
peasibylite and louered to his euencrysten, 

Peaceable (pisib'l), a. (sb., adv.) Forms: 
a. 4-5 peisible, 4-6 pais-, pesiblo, (also with y 
for either ¢, and -e/ or -7/ for -/e; also 4 peyseble, 
-belle, payzible, 4-3 peesible, 5 poseble, pes- 
sybyl); 4 pecible, 6 S¢. pecibil, (peiceabil) ; 
5-6 peasible,-yblo,(5 -eble, peass-); 6 peacible, 
(-eble,-ebil); Se. pacibil,(-ebil). 8. 4-~6pesable, 
(4-5 -bil, -byl(le, 5 peseable,-bel); 6 peciable, 
-bil, (pecesable); 5-6 peasable, (6 peass-, 
peac-, peax-, peaciable, 5S’. paciable); 6- 
peaceable. [ME. a. Ol. padstble (rath c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.),pets-, pestble( = Vr. pasible, paiztble), 
f. OF. pads PEACE: see -BLE. Subseq. conformed in 
pronune. and spelling to fece, PEAcE, and to words 
in -anLe (cf, for sense, comfortable, favorable, 
serviceable), } 

1. Disposed to, or making for, peace; avoiding, 
or inclined to avoid, strife; of a peaceful character, 
dispasition, or tendency; not quarrelsome or pugna- 
cious, (Of persons, actions, ete.) 

€13330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) gogo Pesable he 
was, 1340 Ayend. 96 Yblissed byep be paysyble uor hi ssolle 
by ycleped godes zones, 1386 Rolls of Parlt. WN. 225/1 
Ii gode and paisible avys of the wysest and trewest. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 117 She... made hym paisible vnto 
her and vnto alle other peple. 1535 CovernaLe Zach, vi. 13 
A peaceable councell shalbe betwiste them both. 1610 
Guitiim /leraldry Mu. vi. (1611) 56 Those gallants..in times 
. of warre, prove .. peaceabler and calmer then they should 
be. 1712 Stree Sfect. No. 284 »6 She shall give Security 
for her peaceable Intentions. 1774 Gorpsm, Wat. fist. 
(1776) HL. os ‘fhe Stag is one of those innocent and peace- 
able animals that seem mace to embellish the forest. 1815, 
Ecpumstone, dee, Caubud (1842) 173 The inhabitants are 
shepherds,. .simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. . 

+b. Not talkative, taciturn; not noisy, violent, 
or restless; calin; quiet in behaviour. Oés. 

1477 art Riveas (Caxton) Déctes 94 Our lorde accepteth 


PEACE-BREAKER. 


him for noble, that doth goode werkis thongh he be peasible 
of litle wordes. 1484 Caxton /atles of loge iv, He be- 
ganne to be peasyble and gate his wytte ageyne. 1826 
Connert Ayr. Rides (1885) LM. 49 ‘To make the horse peace- 
able enough to enable me to keep on his back. 

2. Characterized by peace ; free from disturbance; 
quiet ; = PEACEFUL 2 (now the usual word), 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Conse. 7833 Pare es pcysebelle ioy ay 
lastand. 1430-40 Lync. Mochas ix. xxviii, 11558) 31 In full 
peasyble and hole possession. 1522 Mow. De guar. Noniss. 
Wks. 98 Salomon saith of vertue thus: her wayes are ad ful 
of plesure, & her pathes are pesable. 1600 E. Biownt tr. 
Concestaggio 4 Remaining peaceable Lord of the Realme. 
1765 Utackstonn Coe 1. tntred. ii, 73 To make a 
particular custom good... Jt must have been peaceable, and 
acquiesced in: not subject to contention and dispute. 1845 
M. Partison £ss. (1889) I. 15 ‘Uo do one's daty thoroughly 
is not casy in the most peacealle times, 

+b. To physical sense: Peacctul. Ods. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gor. Leordsh 73 Pe wyndes htel 
blowyn, be see ys paisyble. ¢1q4gt Chast, Godtdes Chiyld. v0 
Whan there is no teatpest in a pesible weder. 1555 b pen 
Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled /act/icus that 1s peace- 
able. 1613 Purcnas /‘Merimage (114.717 “This Inkie Sea, 
throrgh which F vndertake a Pilots office to condact my 
Readers, is more peaceable then that. 

3. Comb. 

1690 Norris featitudes (1h621178 “this peace 
ness, a@rg16 Tiscnae HAs. (17.3) 1. 89 A peace 
Man. shews his.. Desire of Peace all manner of ways. 

+B. as sé. (only in £4, repr. L. pacified. pacifica 
of the Vulgate,. a. A peaceable or fiiendly person, 
b, A peace-offering. Obs. 

13. Minor Pouenes fr. Vernon MS. xxxiti. 675 Viesset be 
be pesybles i-tald, Godus children schal bei be ald. 1382 
Wrerw Asef. xlvic 2 Prestis shuln do his biend sacrifice 
and his pesibles, 1533 Ly. Derxers Gold. BA. Wel ured. 
(1344) Zv, He Lath conquered realmes, altered [ vexed, 
harassed] peasibles, dystroyed! cities, 2609 Bist’ Pouny) 
Jer. xx. 10 The men that were my peaccables. 

+C. as adv. Peaceably. OAs. 

1478 Sin J. Paston in 7. Left, (IL. 222 That it was 
peasyble my Lordys off Suffolk, 1606 G. Wloope cee] 
Hist. fostine xxxvui.122 Culchos, Paphtagonia, and Bos- 
phorus, which he now peaceable held. 1738 tr. Grazco's 
elt Conversation 221 They cannot live peaveable together. 

Peaceableness (pfsib’Inés,. Forms: see 
pree. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality, character, 
or condition of being peaceable: a. disposition to 
peace; b. Freedom from strife or disturbance, 
tranquillity. 

1340 Hampotr Pr. Conse. 7832 Pare es alkyn delyces and 
eese, And syker peysibilnes and pose. 1382 Weeite Vale. 
vii. 26 Ie rysynge comaundide to the wyndis and the see, 
and a grete pesiblenesse is maad. 1530 Paiscr. 253/2 
Pesablenesse, factéurnttdé. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-b&, 
(Camden) 50 Our heaven hath not foorishid so mutch here. 
tofore thorouh peasablenes ...as it is tike shortly to decai 
thorouh contenttusnes. 1621 Srern //fst. Gt, Brit. vi. alive 
(:614), Caransius .. gonerned the Province with exceeding 
peaceablenesse. 1709 Stayve Ane. Af 1. xxniil. 332 That 
City was able to govern it self in much honesty, justice, 
peaceableness and religion. 1834 J.H. Newsan Jan Serae. 
(1837) 1], iii, 37 ‘he spread of knowledge, bringing in its 
train..a selfish peaceableness, 

Peaceably (pisabli), adv. Forms: see Prack- 
ABLE, [Sce -LY2.] In a peaceable manner. 

1. With peaceful or friendly disposition, intention, 
or behaviour; amicably; so as to make for or 
maintain peace ; without making strife, opposition, 
or disturbance; wilhout quarrel or dispute. 

1330 R. Bronne Chron. Mace (Rolls) 7300 3yf swytk be 
comen, & peysibly be hauene han nomen, tu pes hit peu 
take per rest. 1389 in A’ng. Grids (1870) 52 YLonestliche and 
peysiblyche to gon to pe forseydl chirch, ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Kepr it. xiii. (Rolls) 363 Regniden in successioun enermore 
oon emperour after an other pesibili to gidere. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Zack. vit. 16 Execute rudgment truly and peaceably. 
1599 SHaks. Much Ado v. ii. 72 Thou and } are too wise to 
wooe peaceablie. 1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) 
Y. 228 Not any where is ..a warlike people peaceablier 
demeanourd. 1709 Aonison Tatler No. 96 » 2 Good 
Subjects, that pay their Taxes, and live peaceably in their 
Habitations, 1855 Macautay A/ést, ug. xii. ILL. 190 With 
assurances that the city should be peaceably surrendered. 

2. Without being subject to disturbance or opposi- 
tion; in peace, quietly; tranquilly, peacefully. 

3375 LDarsour Bruce y. 231 It anoyis me.., That the 
elyffurd sa pesabilly Brukis and haldis the sengory ‘That 
suld be mine. 1471 Fortescue Wks. (1869) 527 Kynge 
Knoght kepte and occupied the same lande.., and died 
peastbly seased tharof. 1593 Suars. 2 f/en, VS, un. iii, 25 
Disturke him not, let him passe peaceably. 1727 De For 
Syst, Magic 1, iii. (1840) 71 We come to desire your leave, 
tbat we may go peaceably, and do the duty of our worship. 
3824 Mackinrosu Speech 15 June, They saw the laws obeyed, 
justice administered, ..and the revenue peaceably collected. 

3. Cou. 

1692 Wicked Coniriv. Steph, Blackhead in Select. jr. Hart, 
Afise. (1793) 512 Some other good and peaceably-minded 
nan. 1781 Cowrrk Conversation 90 The clash of arguments 
and jar of words,.. Divert the champions prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably-disposed to death. 

Peace-breaker (pisjbretko1).  [f. Peace sé. 
+ Breaker! 2.] One who breaks or violates 
peace ; one who causes or slirs up strife ; one who 
commits a breach of the peace, a violator of public 
order and security. 

1552 Latimer Ser, Alatt. vy. (1562) 75 b, ‘hese whisperers 
bee peacebreakers, and not peacemakers, 1578 Re. Lfrivy 
Connetl Scot. VW, 38 The saidis thevis and peace brekaris. 
1642 J. Snute Sarah & I/agar (1649) 173 Are the peace- 
niakers blessed? Then, certainly, the | a are 

(2 
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cursed. 21716 Biackaut Iés. (1723) 1.90 So far from being 
a Peace-maker..he is a Peace-hreaker. 1883 Afanchester 
Guard. 15 Oct. 5/3 The police had a lively time of it in 
bundling out the peacebreakers, 

Peaceful (p/sfiil), a. 
[f. PEACE 58, + -FUL,] 

1. Disposed or inclined to peace; aiming at or 
making for peace; friendly, amicable, pacific. 
(Now rare, in this sense Jeaceable being usnal.) 

a1300 £. E. Psalter cxix. [exx.] 7 With ba i pais hated 
ai, Was | paisfull. a@xz300 Cursor AF. 17646 Paisful bi pi 
cuming hider. ¢xg00 4 fod. Loli. 107 Snyb he pe idul, solace 
hem of litul hert, and pesful to all. 1526 Prler. Perf, 
QV. de W. 1532) 283, Blessed be the peacefull, for they 
shall be called the chyldre of god. 1593 Saas. 3 Hen. VS, 
ivi. 31 Good fortune hids vs pause, Aynenicoth the frownes 
of War, with peacefull lookes. 1667 Minton ?. L. x. 946 
He..thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat, é/ist, (1776) 1V. 125 The Armadillo.. ; a peace- 
ful harmless creature. 

2. Full of or characterized by peace; free from 
strife or commotion; undisturbed, untroubled, calm, 
tranquil, quiet. (Now the usual sense.) 

@ 3340 Hamrote Psalter Prol. 3 Drouyd and stormy saules 
it bryngis in til clere and pesful lyf. ¢1g80 Stonty 7's. Iv. 
Mii, Pin peace and peacefull blisse Will lay me down and 
take my rest. 1632 Mitton Pexserosa 168 And may at last 
my weary age Find out the peaceful hermitage. 1697 
Devoen Eneid vir. 65 That rous‘d the Tyrrhene realm... 
And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. 1717 Pork Eloisa 1 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state. 1869 Mrs. 1. 
Woon AXolant Vorke 111, xi, Mis face louks as peaceful as 
if it were sainted. 

3. Belonging to a time or state of peace. 

¢1586 C’ress Pameroke /’s, uxxu1. ili, During his rule. .shall 
«peacefull plenty join with plenteous peace. 1606 Suaks, 
Tr. §& Cro iti, 105 Peacefull Commerce from diuidable 
shores. 1741 Mivoteton Creeve 1. i. 18 ‘Those who applied 
themselves to the peacefull studies, and the rmanagenient of 
civil affairs. 1863 Mary Howttt F. Bremer's Greece Ve 
xiv. 109 .An unarnied population, accustomed only to peace- 
ful occupations. 

Peacefully (p7sfiili), adv. [f. prec. + -tv 2] 
Ina peaceful manner. a. So as to make for peace; 
with friendly behaviour, amicably, peaceably (now 
rare or Obs.). . In peace, tranquilly, quietly. 

a1300 E, E. Psalter xxxiv. (xxxv.] 20 Sumine.. Paisfulike 
pat spekes. rq4zx Aolls of Parit, Il}. 650/2, lama Justice 
that... scholde have had ine more discretly and peesfully. 
1665 Devoe Jad, Eop. 1. i, Our lov’d earth, where peace- 
fully we slept. 1864 Miss Breaopon //, Dunbar xix, An old 
man who ended a good and prosperous life peacefully. 

Pea‘cefulness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality, character, or state of being peaceful ; dis- 
position or inclination for peace (now rare) 5 quiet- 
ness, tranquillity ; undisturbed condition. 

165r Jer. Tavior Serm. for Vear u. vill. 94 Humility, 
Peacefulnesse and Charity. 17595 in Jouxson. 2813 SuELtny 
Q. Afab wv. 157 Tv turn ‘The keenest pangs to peacefulaess. 
31846 J. BAXTER Lidr. Pract, Agrie. (ed. 4) 1. 103 The quict 
stillnessand peacefulness of nature. 1863 KinGLake Crimea 
IL. xxviii. 487 The steps by which England was brought from 
her seeming peacefulness into a temper impatiently warlike. 

Pea‘ce-kee:per. One who kecps or maintains 
peace; one who ‘keeps the peace’ or refrains from 
strife (?0és.); one who prevents or averls strife ; 
a guardian of the peace. 

1579-80 Norta Pintarch (1656) 56 Those which the Grecians 
call /renophylaces, as who would say, peace-keepers, 1643 
(Ancter] Lane. Vall, Ackor 3 Had not God .. moved them 
to he the Peace-Keepers.. they had been satisfied with 
blood. 1883 #ymes 6 Sept., Germany, as our Berlin corre- 
spondent said yesterday, is the peacemaker and the peace- 
keeper of Europe. 

Peaceless (pislés), a. [f. Peacr 56. + -LEss.] 
Devoid of peace; not peaceful; unquiet. 

rszz SKetton Why not to Court 72 Pratyng for peace 
peaclesse. 1640 G. Sanoys Chrtst’s Passion. 254 Terrours 
-eaffright Our peacelesse souls. 1 J. Learmont Poens 
211 la peaccless paths of Sin. 1884 aR RULE Pref, Eadmert 
#fist. (Rolls) p. cvii, ‘The peaceless peace concluded between 
king and primate in.. 1095. 

Tlence Pea‘celessness. 

1832 Afeanderings of Menz \. 20 Coins that were tinkled, 
ever shook Ia pouch of peacelessness. 1892 Storr. Brooke 
Short Sernt. 70 Anxiety is a fruitful source of peacelessness. 

Peacemaker (pi'sjmako1). [f. as prec. + 
MAkeEn.] One who makes or brings about peace; 
one who allays strife or reconciles opponents. 

1436 Libet Eng, Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 203 Pease 
makers, as Mathew writeth aryght, Shull be called the 
sonues of God allemight 1534 ‘TinoaLe Afat?. v. g Blessed 
are the peacemakers [1526, ‘mayateyners of peace’). 1600 
Soaks. 4. YZ. v. iv. 108 Your Ye isthe onely peace-maker, 
1715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 57 If peace-inakers be blessed, 
peace-preservers will not want their own share, 1867 Free- 
Man Norwe. Cong, I. v. 345 ‘VYhe Roman Bishop appears in 
his proper character of a common peacemaker. 

+b. In the colony of Pennsylvania, the name for 
a Justice of the Peace. Obs. 

1683 Col. Kee. Pennsylv, 1. 66 The Question was asked in 

Couneill whether Peace Makers should sitt once a month. 
c. Humorous term for a revolver, gun, or war- 
ship, as decisively settling a dispute. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley vit. 40 The small mahogany box, 
which contained his peace-makers, 1861 Lowe. Bigdow 2. 
Poems 1890 Tf. 226 A feller.., Lep’ up an’ drawed his peace- 
maker, an’, ‘ Dash it, Sir', suz he. 1880 (¢i¢/e) Dr. J. H. 
McLean's Peace Makers. A description of the Guns, &c., 
manufactured hy McLean and Coloney, 

So Pea‘cematking sé., the action of making or 


Forms: see PEACE sd, 


_ who fell at Northampton, 


584 


bringing about peace; reconciliation of opponents; 
conclusion of peace; Pea'cemaking a., that 
makes or brings about peace. 

1556 Ove Antichrist 62b, The great and peacemaking 
Emperour. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane'’s Commnt. 375 Certen 
articles of y* same pencergatine: 1571 Govoinc Caloin on 
Ps, li xg Christ with the true. . peacemaking or atonement. 
1643 Mitton Divorce 1. vi, That the law should be made 
more provident of peacemaking then the Gospel! 1878 
Stupss Const, Hist. 111. xviii. 226 The peacemaking duke 
1887 Pall Mali G. 24 Jan. 1/2 


It may seem like fiddling while Rome is burning to talk of 


peacemaking at such a moment. 

Pea‘ce-man. 

+1. A man who is at peace with (the king), or 
under the king’s peace. Oés. 

e425 Eng. Cong. frel. 142 To harme of pees-men, & nat 
of fomen, 1473 Waterford Arcé. in 10th Rep. fist. APSS. 
Com. App. ¥, 310 None of the Kyngs liegmen nor peasmen. 

2, A man who favours or advocates peace, (Now 
usually as two words, pi*s men.) 

1848 Lowe. Bigdew P. Poems 1890 IH. 125 I'ma decided 
peace-man, tu, an’ goagin the war, 1872 Srurceon 7 reas. 


Dav, Ps, \xviil. 30 God's people were peacemen, and only | 
desired the crushing of oppressive nations, that war might | 


not occur again. 1899 Datly News 26 Jan. 5/1 Labelling 
sume Liberals as ‘peace men’ and others as ‘war men‘ 

Peacemeale, obs. form of PIECEMEAL. 

Peacemonger (pi's;mu:nga1). [See Moncrr.] 
A hostile term for a peacemaker, or for one who 
aims at or advocatcs peace in a way which the 
speaker reprobates. So Pea‘cemo:ngering adj. 

1808 Soutnry Let. to Rickman 13 Sept., The peace- 
mongers were ready to have sacrificed the honour et Ene: 
land. — Let. to H. H. Southey 14 Nov., Vhat_peace- 
mongering squad who would lay us at the feet of France. 
1871 Bracks four Phases 1. 115 Do you really mean to 
stand up asa universal peacemonger? 1880 Sat, Nev. 24 July 
124/1 Eliha Burritt’s chief object in life, the great enthusiasm 
that inspired and possessed himn.., was that of the peace- 
monger. 1gooa Daily Tel. 10 May 8/7 A peace-niongering 
sentimentaliom, 

Pea‘ce-o:ffering. [f. Pracz sd, + OFFERING.] 

1. In the Eng. Bible, as a term of the Levitical 
law, An offering or sacrifice presented as an ex- 
pression of thanksgiving to God. 

In Heb, Dwoeia 23 zeday Aashshélamim, or simply cS 
shelem, pl. DIS shéldmine, prob. more accurately, ‘ thank- 
offering '. 

1535 CovernaLe 1 Jace. i. 45 Antiochus..forbad ether 
hurntofferynge, meatofferynge or peaceofferynge [X. 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifice and drink offerings] to be 
made. 1539 Busre (Great) Lez. vii. 1x This is the lawe of 
the peaceoffringe [Covern, healthofferinge)]. //d. 15 The 
flesh of the thankoffrynge in hys peaceoffringes [Covero., The 
flesh of the thankofferynge in his healthofferynges; Bishops’, 
the fleashe of his peace offeringes for thankesgeuing ; Geneva, 
the flesh of the peace offerings for thankes-gining ; 16x1, the 
flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings for thanksgiuing}. 
1611 Bite Lev. iii. r And if his oblation be a sacrifice of 
peace offering (A. }’, (1885) peace offerings; marg. Or, thank 
offerings]. 1698 Br. Patrick Com. Lev. iii. 1 They seem 
to me tv have given the best account of this, who .. think 
these were called Peace-offerings, because they were prin- 
cipally thankful ackaowledgments of Mercies received from 
God's Bounty. 1860 Pusey Jin. Proph, 198 Peace-offerings, 
pe hens of the willing thankfuluess of souls at peace with 


2. An offering made to make or obtain peace; a 
propitiatory sacrifice or gift. 

a@1661 Futcer Worthtes, Staffs. (1840) 111. 133 They 
{Dudley and Empson) were made a_peace-offering to popular 
anger 15x0, and were executed at Tower-hill. 1776 BURNEY 
Hist. Afus. 1.275 note, According to Homer’s account. .it 
was given by..[ Mercury] to Apollo, as a peace-offering, and 
indemnification for the oxen which he had stolen. 1848 
‘PHackeray S&. Sxobs xxiv, An elegant little present, which 
Thad brought..as a peace-offering to Mrs. Ponto. 

Pea‘ce-o:fficer. A civil officer appointed to 
preserve the public peace, as a constable, 

3714 Actr Geo. / c. 5 § 3 High or Petty-constable and ather 
Peace-officer. 1837 Dickens /’ichw. ii, The assistance of 
several peace officers. 

Peach (pif), sé.) Forms: 4-6 peche, 5 peshe, 
pesshe, (peske, peesk), 6 peache, 6- peach. 
[ME.a. F. péche, OF. peehe, earlier pesche, in ONF. 


| peske (= Pr. persega, It. persica, pesca) :~late L. 
| persica (med.L. in Du Cange), for cl. L. persicum, 


' ellipt. for Persicumt malum lit. Persian apple: so 


Persica mains or arbor, peach-tree. 

The phonetic development in Romanic was persica ,*persca, 
pesca, peske, pesche, péche.) 

1. The fruit of the tree Amygdalus persica (see 2), 
a large drupe, usually round, of a whitish or yellow 
colour, flushed with red, with downy skin, highly 
flavoured sweet pulp, and rough frrrowed stone ; 


cultivated in many varieties. 

The varieties are classed as CLIncsSTONE or FREESTONE 
according as the pulp adheres to or separates from the stone. 
The Nectarine is a variety with smooth skin and different 
flavour. 

2a 1366 Caaucer Row, Rose 1373 And many hoomly trees 
ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples here. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 395/1 Peske, or peche, frute [v.z7. peesk, 
peshe], pesca, fomtum Percicuu, ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
13/7 Cheryes, .. strawberies, .. poe medlicrs. 1542 
Boorne Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 Peches doeth mollyfy the 
bely, and colde. 1591 Sytvester Dz Bartas 1. ii. 569 
The velvet Peach, gilt Orenge, downy Quince, 1620 VENNEA 
Via Recta vii. 114 Peaches and Aprecocks are of one and 


PEACH. 


the same nature. 1730-46 Thomson A xéun21 676 The downy 
ep the shining plum, The ruddy, fragrant nectarine, 1884 

liss Brappon /shrtaed xxxvi, A gray velvet bodice that 
fitted the plump, supple figure, as the rind fits the peach, 

2. The tree Amygdalus (Primus) persica, N.O. 
Rosace#, a native of Asia, introduced in ancient 
times into Europe; the peach-tree. 

e1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 (Ashm. MS.) Pe ius of be 
lecues of pechis, 1530 Patsor. 252/2 Peache, tree, peschier. 
1663 Cow.ry Dise., Garden x, He bids the rustick Plum to 
rear A noble Truok, and bea Peach. 1796 C. Marsaace 
Garden. xvii (1813) 284 Peach .. succeeds better than the 
nectarine, as to bearing and ripening. 1898 Yotnson's Gard. 
Diet. 722/2 Do not brush off the foliage of peaches in the 
autumn, 


3. Applied (o other edible fruits resembling the 
peach, or to the plants producing them: a. Sarco- 
cephalus esculentus, a climbing shrub of West 
Africa (Guinea, Negro, or Sterra Leone Feach), 
bearing a large juicy berry arising from the fused 
ovaries of a cluster of flowers; b. the Quanponc, 
Fusanus acuminatus or Santalune acuminatum, 
of Australia (Native Seach); @. Prunus cara- 
fintana, the Carolina cherry-laurel (}V ld Peach), 
also called wild orange; +A. Wolf's peach, the 
tomato (Solanum Lycopersicumn). 

1760 J. Ler futrod. Bot. App. 322 Peach, Wolf's, Solanum, 
1866 #oeas, Bot. 854 Peach, Guinea,.. Native, of Australia, 
..of Sierra Leone. /3id. 1020 Slarcocephalus] escutentus 
has pink flowers and an edible fruit, of the size of a peach, 
whence it has been called the Sierra Leone Peach. 

4. Short for peach-drandy : see 6. (U. S.) 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 302 There the air, 
pure and sharply cold..braces you up like peach and honey 
in a Virginia fog. 1880 Sarman's Man. 55 Peach and 
fouey, one tahle-spoonful of honey; one wine-glass of 
peach brandy. Stir with a spoon. 

5. = Peach-colour: see 6; also attrib. or as ad. 

1848 Dickens Dowdey xxxvii, The diamonds or the peach- 
velvet bonnet. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 260/x Blooms of. .rosy 
peach. 1900 London Letter 26 Jan. 133/1 Outlined in 
varying shades of roses from palest peach to deepest puce$.. 
pleatings of white chiffon edged with peach ruches. 


6. attrib.and Comb.,as peach-bud, -down,-flavour, 
flower, -graft, -kernel, -orchard, -stone; peach-fed, 
-lthe adjs.; peach-bells, 2 name for the peach- 
leaved bell flower (Campanula persicifolta); peach- 
black, a black pigment made from calcined peach- 
stones; peach-blight, peach-blister, diseases of 
peach-trees, caused by the fungi A/owélia fructi- 
genaand Taphrina deformans respectively; peach- 
borer, a name of insects whose larvee bore through 
the bark of the peach-tree: sfec. a moth, “gerta 
exitiosa, and a beetle, Dicerca divaricata; peach- 
brake, a dense thickct of the ‘wild peach’ in 
Texas (sce 3c); peach-brandy, a spirituous liquor 
made from the fermented juice of peaches; peach- 
colour, (a) the colour of a ripe peach, a soft pale 
ted; (6) the colour of PEAcH-BLOssoM, a delicate 
rose or pink; also aéirié. or as adj.; so peach- 
coloured a.; peach-house, a building in which 
peaches are grown under glass; peach-leaved 
a., having leaves like the peach; peach myrtle, 
name for the Australian myrtaceous shrubs of the 
genus //ypocalymma, with rose-coloured flowers; 
peach-oak, name given lo two N. American species 
of oak, Quercus densiflora (also chestnut oak or 
tan-bark oak), and Q. Phellos (willow oak); peach- 
palm, a species of palm (Guilielma speciosa) found 
in tropical South America, bearing a large egg- 
shaped red-and-orange fruit with firm flesh which 
becomes mealy and edible when cooked; peach- 
pip, -pit,a peach-stone; peach-water, a !lavouring 
extract obtained from peach-leaves, having a flavour 
of bitter almonds; peach-wood, a dye-wood (also 
called Nicaragua wood) resembling brazil-wood, 
supposed to be that of some species of Casalpinia; 
peach-worm, one of various caterpillars which 
infest the leaves of peach-trecs, chiefly in America ; 
peach-yellows, a destructive disease affecting 
cultivated peach-trees in the United States, in 
which the leaves become dwarfed, distorted, and 


yellowish, and the tree dies in a few ycars. 

1597 Gerarve fferéal u. cxi. 366 Of “Peach bels, and 
Steeple bels, 6x1 Cotcr., Campanettes blanches, White 
Peach-bels, or Steeple-bell-flowers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 854 
*Peach-blister, an affection to which peach-leaves are sub- 
ject, the leaves hecoming thick, bladdery, and curled, 1814 
Scotr Diary 10 Aug. in Loce&hart, They could get from an 
American trader a bottle of ee or rum. 1881 
E. E. Frewer tr. Holud's Seven Years S. Afr. 1. xi. 420 
The next farm..was that belonging to Martin Zwart, whom 
we found engaged in distilling peach-hrandy. 1666 Bovtx 
Formes & Qual. 1. iii, Wks. 1772 HT. 92 A *peach-bud does 
..change the sap that comes to it into a fruit very differing 
from that which the stock naturally produceth. 1599 J. 
Riner Bide. Schot. 1709 A *peach colour, persicus color. 
1605 Lond, Prodigal. Bijb, A peach colour satten shute, Cut 
vpon cloath of siluer. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. s. v. Glass, To 
make a Peach colour in Glass. 1597:Suaks. 2 fev. IV wii. 
19 Take note how many paire of Silk stockings thou hast? 
(Viz, these, and those that were thy *peach-colour'd ones.) 
1852 Beck's Florist June 131 Daphne Mezereum.-prett 
peach-coloured blossoms. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Ad ina 5 ete s 
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K. (1899) 170 She smoothed one *peach-down cheek with 
complacency. 13796 Vew Ann, Keg. 165 Not the shade 
Ambrosial, waving its *peach-flowers that blow ‘To pearly 
grapes, and kiss the turf below. 1796 Kirwan Evem, Alin. 
(ed, 2) I. 29 Peach-flower red—pale whitish red. 1597 GerarpE 
Herbal. exi. 366 Campanula Persicifolia. *Peach-leafed 
Bell flower. hath a great number of small and long leaves, 
rising in a great bush out of the ground, like the leaues of 
the Peach trec, 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Afidge (1863) 169 
His downy checks as *peach-like and blooming as ever. 
1882 Garden 9 Sept. 230/3 ‘The *Peach Myrtle..is one of 
the many beautiful Australian plants, 1863 Bates Jat. 
Amazon x. (1864) 325 The celebrated ‘*peach-palm ’. isa 
common tree at Ega. The name, I suppose, is in allusion 
to the colour of the fruit, and not to its flavour, 1580 
Hottyeanp Treas. Fr. Tong, feschenotx,a *Peach stone. 
1889 R. Brypaty Aré tn Scot. xiv. 288 [Nasmyth] used 
Jargely a colour he called peach-stone grey, made from 
calcined peach-stones, 1822 Iurson Sc. §& Art Il. 186 
*Peach-wood gives a colour inferior to Brazil. 


Peach, sé.2 .l/in. local. [f. prec.: see quot. 
1811.] Cornish miners’ term for chlorite slate 
(see CuLorite! 2); also distinguished as green 
peach, Blue peachs see quots, 1877, 1881. 


1778 Pryce J/in. Cornud, 325 When a load is composed 
mostly of this sort of stone, it is called a peach, 1811 
Pinkerton /’etrad, 1. 128 Chiorite .. is the green talc of 
Born, and the Samnterde of old German writers, perhaps 
from its velvety appearance. ‘T'o the Cornish miners... it 
is also known by the namie of peach. 1897 Alin. Mag. I. 75 
The green peach of the Cornish tin mines is undoubtedly 
chlorite... Blue peach,.is probably a bluish-gray varicty of 
Tourmaline. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss.,* Blue peach, 
Corn., a slate-blue, very fine-grained schorl-rock. 

Peach, 54.3 Os. Also peech. [a. Kuss, 
Teub Zerchi oven, stove.) A (Russian) stove. 

1sgt G. Fretcner Nusse Comsrw. xxviii. (Hakl, Soc.) 147 
Air the winter time..they heat their peaches, which are 
made lyke the Germane bathstoaves, and..so warme the 


house. 1778 PAIL Trans. LXIX. 327 A number of billets 
of wood are placed in the peech or stove. 

Peach (pif), v. Forms: 5-6 peche, 6- peach. 
[Aphetic form of a-peche: see APPEACH, and cf. 
Impreacu.] 

+1. ¢rans. To accuse (a person) formally; to 
impeach, indict, bring to trial, Ods. 

€1460 Zowneley Afyst. xix. 239 At the day of dome I shall 
thaym peche. 1534 WkioTnesLry CAron. (Camden) 1, 25 The 
Lord Dakers..was pechid ofhigh treason. 1693 Tare in Dry- 
den's Fuvenat ii, (1697) 27 Shou'd Verres peach Thieves, 
Milo Murderers, Clodius tax Bawds, Cethegus Catiline. 
1927 Gay Begg. Of. 1.x, Have him peach'd the neat sessions. 

fg. 1638 Cuiriscw, Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. §18 Does he 
not in the same place peach Tertullian also? i 

b. ‘To give incriminating evidence against, inform 
against (an accomplice or associate); to ‘ronnd 
upon’, Now rare, 

ts70 Foxe «i. §& Ad. (ed. 2) 1401/1 The sayd Frier.. 
secretlye practised to peach him hy letters sent vato the 
Clergie bere in England. 1607 Mipp.eton Phanix v. i. 
246 Let me have pardon, I beseech your grace, and I'll 
peach ‘em all, 1690 Mrs. Benn Widvzw Ranzer w. ii, Wilt 
thou betray and peach thy friend? 1722 De Foe Col. Yack 
(1840) 77 He has peached me and all the others, to save his 
life. 1903 A. Lane in Pifot 20 June s91/z Godfrey could not 
peach Coleman without peaching himself. 

te. fig. To betray. Obs. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 2 Jan., I did not amidst all this peach 
oe nor my vertue with the rest who made shipwreck 
o th. 

a. transf. To blab, divulge. collog. 

1852 Tuackeray “sytond mn.ix, What! the soudredte has 
peached to the amonrenx, 1883 Hastam Vet Not £ 105 
I'm thankful this has all come out without my peaching 
a word, 

2. intr. or absol. To inform against an accom- 
plice; to turn informer, Const. «fon, against. 
Now chiefly s/ang or collog. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, u. ii. 47 If I be tane, Ile peach for 
this. 1632 B, Jonson Afagn. Lady. ii, Will po go peach, 
and cry one a fool At grannam’s cross ! be faugh’d at and 
despised ! 117 Savace Love tn Veil im. iti, Save my life, 
and "ll peach, 1816 Triad Berkeley Poachers 34 An oath 
not to peach upon each other. 1847 James Comore? xxxvii, 
He might have got off himself if he had peached against 
otbers, 1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf xii. (1889) 110 
Vm not going to peach if the proctor don’t send again in the 
Morning. 

Hence Pea‘ching v4/. sd. and ffi. a. 

@ 1460 Carre Chron. in Hist. Colt. Citizen London 
(Camden) 186 There was a pechyng i-made uppon the Erle 
of Ormounde ..for certayne poyntys of treson. 1519 Horman 
Vulg, 2x6 b, In Tyberis dayes many stode in ievpardy of 
pechyng or of theyr lyfe. 21625 Fritcner Bloody Bro. i. 
ti, You chip pantler, you peaching rogue, that provided us 
These necklaces! 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi. 82 
Give me the nseful peaching Rat. 1859 Greex Oxf Stud. 
it. § 7. 92 By peaching, our hero obtained a pardon. 

Peach, obs. form of Pecu v. Se. 

Pea‘ch-bloo:m. a. The delicate powdery 
deposit on the surface of a ripe pcach (Boom 56.1 
4); hence, in reference to complexion, a soft pink 
flush like that of the peach. b. = next, 1. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 30 A 
clear skin, a peach-bloom complexion, and good teeth, are 
found all over the iskind. 1884 Brack ¥ud, Shaks. ix, The 
peach-bloom of health on her check. 

Pea‘ch-blo:ssom. 

1, The blossom of the peach-tree. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729)198 Afarch..Grape Flowers, 
Almonds and Peach Blossoms. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp, 
174 Peach-blossoms.—These are us’d only in a Syrup, 
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2. attrib., esp. Of the colour of a peach-blossom, 
a delicate purplish pink. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No, 3835/4 Lin'd with a Peach-Blossom 
silk. 2836-41 Branpe CAene, (ed. 5) 889 The cobalt ore, 
called peach-blossom cobalt, is a hydrated diarseniate of 
cobalt. 1901 Daily News 19 Jan. 6/7 A soft, pale tone of 
mauve, almost peach-blossom colour, 

3. Name for a species of moth (7hyatira batis), 
from the colour of the spots on its wings. 

1819 G, SamovELie Entomol. Compend, 250 Peach blossom 
noth. 1859 W.S. Co.eman MH vodlands (1862) 109 On the 
leaf of the Branible feeds the caterpillar of..the Peach- 
blossom Moth. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Ifist. 25 What is 
this approaching, with its ten patches of rosy white on its 
olive wings? The lovely ‘ peach-blossom ’, certainly. 

Pea‘ch-blow. [See Brow 54.3] A delicate 
purplish-pink colonr: cf. prec., 2. b. A glaze of 
this colour on some Oriental porcelain. ec. A 
variety of potato of this colonr (Cent. Dict... 

1861 L. L. Nose /cebergs 176 The berg is immersed in 
almost supernatural splendors...The blue and the purple 
pass up into peach-blow and pink. 

atirth, 1885 Mall Mall G. 10 Apr. 5/1 The little peachblow 
or crushed strawherry vase which sold for over £ 4,000... The 
peculiar peach-bloom colonr of the vase is what gives it its 
value. 1896 Godry's Mag. (U.S.) Feb. 212/1 The color- 
ings are exquisite; peach-blow pink and lime green, 

Peachen (pitfén), a. rare. [f. PEacn 54.1 + 
-EN+.] Of orresemblinga peach; having a surface 
like that of a peach; peachy. 

1825 Hose Q. //yude 26 That full set cye, that peachen 
chin. 1883 L. Wixcrietp 4, Rowe 1. viii, 171 Wrinkles 
mar a peachen check. 

Peacher (pitfo1). ave. Also 6 pecher. [f. 
Peacuv, + -ER|, or aphetic fi. apecher, AVEACHER, ] 
An accuser, indicter, informer. 

1570 Foxr sl, § WM. (ed. 2) 548/2 Named A pfetfadores, 
{accusers or pechers of others yt were giltles), 1675 Co1ro0N 
Burlesque on Bi, Who, 1 be judge against my Father ! 
Thy peacher and thy Hangman rather. 

ae Pea-chery I, Obs. rare. [f. Peach v. +-Eny.] 
The action or practice of ‘ peaching’. 

1654 Gayton Péeas. Notes ut. viii 118 The latter, (being 
base Peachery) brings anothers life to a Halter. 

Peachery ? (prtfori). [f Pracu sé.1+-rry.] 
A place where peaches are grown; a collection of 
growing peach-trees, 

r81r L. M. Hawkins Ctess & Gertr. 1. 47 The product of 
his graperies, pineries, peacheries, cherryries. 1844 J. T. 
Hewretr Parsons §& UH" xxxi, Mothouses for peacheries, 
pineries and graperies. 

Pea’-chick. [f. Pea? + Cuick.] ‘The young 
of the pea-fowl. 

1542 Booroy Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 Yonge peechyken 
[pévral] of a halfe a yere of age be praysed. 1634 1 éfhorp 
YS, in Simpkinsun MWashingéons (1860! App. p. xxiii, To 
Mr, Prestwood for 1 peacock and a pea henn 00 13 00..'I'v 
him for 3 peeebierss 00 0706, 1878 J. Incris Sport § HH’ 
xi, 120 The peachicks, about seven or eight nionths eld, 
are deliciously tender and well flavoured. 

b. Applied to a young and vain person, 

@ 1746 Soutuerne (J.), Does the saivelling peachick think 
to make a cuckold of me? 1848 Kixcstey Saint's 7'rag. 1. 
i. 134 How these young pea-chicks must needs ape the 
grown peacock’s frippery ! 

Peachify (pitjifol), v. nonce-wa. [& Pracuy a. 
++FY.] ‘vans. To make ‘peachy’, give a ‘peachy’ 
complexion to. 

1853 Reave Chr. Yohustone 55 A race of women that the 
northern sun peachifies instead of rosewaodizing. 

Peachiness (pi tfinés). [f. Puacuy a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ‘ peachy’, 

18z0 C. R. Marurin Mfefmtoth xxvi. (1892) TIL. 88 The 
rose-leaf tint and _peachiness of their delicate cheeks, 1869 
Contemp. Rev, X\. 387 Appreciating critics who write 
about its [a picture's] fruitiness, and juiciness, and pulpi- 
ness, and downiness, and peachiness, 

Pearchlet. nonce-wd. [f. Peactt 56.1 + -Lev.] 
A small or undeveloped peach; a tiny peach. 

1877 Besant & Rice Harp & Cr. xii 115 The cold wind 
has... killed every little peachlet which was beginning to 
swell out on its tiny stalk. 

tPea-chment. Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. apeche- 
ment, APPEACHMENT.] Accusation, charge. Peach- 
ment of waste: sce IMPEACHMENT of waste. 

1559 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 131, [ gyve also to m 
peinees sone Jhone Wandisford, all my landes in Thymyl- 

ye for the terme of hys natural lyfe and after hys deitht to 
returne to my son Christopher Wandisford and hys hayers 
without any pichement of wayst. 

Pea‘ch-tree. The tree Amygdalus persica 
which bears peaches. 

ex400 Afaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Ye shall put 
in be wounde pe lus of be leves of a peche tree ymenged wt 

wyckelyme. 1562 Turner /ferbal un, 48b, The peche tre 
douretl with the almond tre. 3774 J. Bryant Afythod. 1. 
63 Perseus .. is said ..to bave Tiaated the peach tree at 
Memphis. 1866 Treas. Bot. 56/1 Peach-trees ripen their 
fruit very well as standards in the open air. 

Peachwort (pi't{wat). [f.Pracisd.1 + Wort, 
tr. the med.L. name fersicdria, f. persica peach, 
from the resemblance of the leaves to those of the 
peach-tree.] The plant /olygonum Persicaria. 

1597 Grerarve Herbal 1. cix. 361 Dead Arsmart is called 
Perstcaria or Peachwoort, of the likenesse that the leaves 
baue with those of the Peach tree. 1866 Treas, Bot, 854. 

Peachy (piifi), 2. [f. Pracn 56,1 + -y.] Of 
the nature or appearance of a peach, esp. in colour 
or texture; chicfly of the cheeks: Round, soft, 
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and having a delicate pink flush like a peach; also 
trans, of a person: Having ‘pcachy’ complexion, 

1599 T. Mfovrer] Srthwormes 28 No peachy marke to 
signifie disdaine No greene to shew a wanton mind and 
vaine. 1775 Barry Odstruct. Arts Eng. vii. 102 A delicate, 
peachy, bloom of complexion, very common in England. 
3877 Beackie Wise Men 332 When I was a youth, Some 
twenty summers on ny peachy cheeks. Cond. 1852 DicrExs 
Bleak to. Wwiii, One of the peachy-checked charmers. 

Peachy, sd. rare. [f. Peact 56.), after ferry.] 
A fermented liquor made from pcaches. 

1781 S, Peters /fist. Conn. 245 They make peachy and 
perry; grape, cherry, and currant wines. 

Peacible, obs. form of PEACEABLE, 

Pea'-coat. [f aftcr fea-jacket.] = PEA-JACKET. 

1845 R. Drown in .Vevs. it. (1866) 24 Most of the pea-coats 
have been laid aside. 1848 CLrovcu Sothie vy, In he pea. 
coat his trouserless trunk enwrapping. 1861 DickENS G2, 


Expect. liv, We had our pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. 

Peacock (prkek , 54. Forms: a. 4-6 pecok, 
-@, (4-5 pekok, 5-6 -coek(e, 5 -cokk.e), 6-7 
peacocke, (6 peocock, pyckock), 6- peacock. 
B. 4 poucok, 4-5 pocok, -koc, pokok(e, 5 po- 
kokke, pooecok. +. 4-6 pacok, (4 -cokke, 4-5 
-kok(0, 5 -koc). [f. ME. *42:-OL. pea + Cock; 
beside which ME. had fococh, £. £6, poo, and facock, 
f, (northern) faa, pa-, both repr. OF. Ada, a. L. 
Povo; seePo. Cf.the parallel fem. Peary, formerly 
fokenne, pehen; PEAFOWL is moder.) 

1. The male bird of any species of the genus Lavo 
or peafowl, especially of the common species 
L. cristatus, a native of India, now everywhere 
domesticated, and well known as the most imposing 
and magnificent of birds; from this and_ its 
strutting gait it is treated as a type of ostentatious 
display and vainglory. 


a, 1377 Lane. ?. Pe. B. xt, 240 Pat is pe pekok [2 77, 
pacok, -kak, pocok, -kok] & be pohenne, proude riche men 
pei bitokneth, For pe pekok, and men pursue hym, may 


nou3te fleighe heighe. ¢1386 Cuaucer A'ceve’s 7.6 As eny 

ccok he was proud and gay. cxqgo J’romp. Pary, 389/1 

Pekukke, byrde, favo, faves, 1883 Even reat. .Vewe 
fad, (Av) 7 Gold, Siluer, Apes, Peacockes, & Mlephantes 
teeth. 1560 Daus tr, Steidane's Comat. 119 They are as 
bragge and as proude as pecockes, and iette vp and downe 
in all places. 1sg2 Davies fmort, Sout xxxiv. vii, Take 
heed of ouer-weening, and compare Thy peacock’s feet with 
thy gay peacock’s waine, 1781 Cowrer Z'ricth 58 The self- 
applauding bird, the peacock, sce— Mark what a sumptuous 
Vharisee is he! 2819 Keats Lamia 1. 50 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr'd. 1883 STEVENSON Sifecrado Sq. 
242 Happy and proud like a peacock ona rail. 1891 Céan- 
bers’ Encyet. VM, 824/2 Peacock (Pavo). including at least 
two species—the Indian and Singhalese /’.cristadéus, domesti- 
cated in Britain and other countrics, and the Malayan 
#, atuticns, inhabiting Java, Borneo, and similar regions. 

B. a1300 Sat. feople Nikdare vty HE. Ba 7 (1862) 153 
Flolure and xx" wild ges and a poucok, 1340-70 <I er. & 
Dind. 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien toiuno. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, 1. 610 ‘The pocok me may rere vp esely, 
61475 Pict. boc. in Wr.- Wiilcker 760/38 //fc faro,..a pocukk. 

y- €1374 [See b] pakoc. ¢1400 Maunvev. tRoxb) vil. 25 
He has on his heued a creste as a pacok, bot it es mykill 
mare pan be creste of a pacak. ¢14§0 HotLann /femdat 81 
‘That is the plesant Pacok, preeiguss and pure, 1g00-20 
Densar Poems xivi. 14 A nychtingall .. Quhois angell 
fedderis as the pacok schone. 

b. éransf. and fig., esp. referring to the vain- 
glorious habits and ostentation attributed to the 
bird. Zo play the peacock, to comport oncself vain- 
gloriously. 

era74 Cuaucer 7royles 1. 154 (210) And yet as proud a 
pekok [7.7 pakoc] can he pulle. 1538 Bare Thre Lawes 
526 Thre syppes are for the hyckock, And six more for the 
chyckock, Thus maye my praty pyckock, Recouer by and 
by. xsgo Suaks. Cow. Err. i. iii, 81, a@1gg2 Greene 
Alphonsus v. 1780 Nay then, proud pecock, since thuu art 
so stout [etc.]. 1656 Eary Moxu. ir. Soceatiui’s cldots, fr. 
farnass. 84 Proudly playing the Peacocks, and publikely 

rofessing severity. 1745 G. Wasnincton Rudes of Civility 

iv, Play not the Peacock, looking everywhere about “as to 
see if you be well deck't. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 134 
Ben Champion, a peacock of fox-hunters. 1866 Gro. Kor 
4, Holt v, Mow came he to have such a nice-stepping 
long-necked peacock for his daughter ? 

@. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

1460 J. Russeu. 8&. Nurture 695 For a standard, vensoun 
rost, kyd, favne, or cony,.. pecok in hakille ryally, 2¢ 1475 
Sor. lowe Degre 318 We..serued the kynge.. With deynty 
meates that were dere, With Partryche, Pecoke,and Plouere. 
a 1845 Baruam f/nzol. Leg. Ser. iu. Blasphenier's Warn., 
‘There were peacocks served up in their pride (that is tails). 
31872 Tennyson Gureth § Lynette 828 A feast ., Held in high 
hall.. And there they placed a peacock in bis pride Before 
the damsel, 

2. One of the sonthern constellations (/’%vo). 

1674 Moxon 7utor Astron, 1. ili, § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve 
Constellations .., posited about the South Pole,..3 The 
Indian, 4 The Peacock, 5 The Bird of Paradise. 1868 
Lockver Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phaenix, 
below which, returning to the borizon, and to the meridian, 
are found Toucan, the Crane, the Indian, and the Peacock. 

43. Leacock of the sea, Sea P. = PEACOCK-FISH, 

€1520 Anprewe Vodle Life i. Ixvii, Panus maris is the 
Pecocke of the Se, & is lyke the pecocke of the londe, bothe 
his backe, necke, & hede, & the ncther body is fisshe. 

4. Short for peacock-butierfly, peacock-moth. 

1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Af. 112 Vanessa Lo, Pea- 
cock, 1832 Rensie Consp, Kedterfi. & Afoths 143 The 
Peacock GWacaria notata) a) rs the end of May and 
beginning of June. 1869 E. Newman Brit, d/oths 87 ‘The 
Peacock. /éia., The Sharp-angled Peacock, 


PEACOCK. 


5. attrib. and Comb. a Of, belonging to, like, 
or of the nature of 2 peacock or peacocks; that is 
( fg.) a peacock; as peacock-behaviour, -Chrislian, 
colour, -fool, -green, -justictary, pride, ritualism, 
-slave, -train, -yewtree; peacock-spotted, -voiced, 
-witted adjs, ; peacock-pluming vbl. sb. 

al Miss Conse “cf ¥.174 Watching their victim and 
exploding with glee at his *peacock behaviour. 1642 J. 
Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 454 Ape-Saints, and *Peacock- 
Christians (as Luther truly calleth them). 1621 Cotca. s. y. 
Geminé, Couleur gemmée, a pearle, or *peacocke colour. 
1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1661) 136 Pencocke colour, 4. ¢. 
changeable blew, or red blew. 1893 Scriducr's Mag. June 
768/1 Their exquisite pale peacock color is without equal 
among the eggs of our Eastern birds, 1575 GascoiGxe 
Wks. Weedes vi. 281 For thouhast canght a proper paragon 
A theefe, a cowarde and a *peacocke foole. 1895 /’roc. Zool. 
Soc. 264 The fore wings are *peacock-green, black in the 
centre. 1642 J. Eaton Sloney-c. Free Fustif, 206 Apish 
Saints, and painted *Peacock-Justiciaries. 1596 Nasr 
Saffron- Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 179 His *peacocke- 
pluming her like another Pandora.. through his incredible 
praising of her. 1g80 Sipney 7s. xn. ii, Who bendes nat 
wand'ring eyes ‘To greate mens “peacock pride. 1860 
Emerson Coad. Life vi. (1861) 122 In creeds never was such 
levity; witness the heathenisms in Christianity, ..the *peas 
cock ritualism. x609 Maakuam Faw. Whore (1868) 24 
Cheaters, braggarts and the *peacock slaue, whose words 
and cloathes areall the welth they hane.  1820'T. Mitenete 
Aristoph. 1, 22 A plague upon these envoys, | hate their 
“peacock trains. 1883 Heten F. Maatix in Glackic. Mag. 
Jan. to [Cymbeline's Queen's] handsome “peacock-witted 
son Cloten. 1864 Tennvson An. Ard. 609 The *peacock- 
yewtree and the lonely Hall. 


b. Special combs. : peacoek arrow, an arrow | 


furnished with a pceacock’s feather; peseock-bit- 
tern, a name of the South American sun-bittern, 
Eurypyga helias; peacoek-blue, the peculiar Ins- 
trous blue ofa peacock’s neck; peacoek-butterfly, 
a uropean buttertly (/’azessa fo) with ocellated 
wings ; peacock-eoal, iridescent coal; peacock- 
copper, an carly name for bornite, from its iride- 


scent colours: cf. peacock-ore; peacock-eye, the | 


ocellus on a peacock’s feather: also aé/rz.; pea- 
eoek-fan, a fan made or uimmed with peacock's 
feathers; peacoeck-fiy, -hackle, an artiltcial fly 
dressed with a peacock’s feather; peacock-flower, 
a name applied to two leguminous trees, (@) /’oi1- 
clana regta (Koyal peacock-flower), and (6) Cxsal- 
pinta Poinciana) pulcherrima (also Flower-fence) 
(Miller /¥aed¢-n, 1884); peacock flower-fence, 
a leguminous tree, Adenanthera pavonina (ibid.); 
‘++ peacock-hatter, ‘in the Middle Ages, a plumist 
or milliner’ (Cené. Dict. 1890); peacoek-iris, a 
bulbous plant of South Africa, Morwa (I ferssenxia) 
glaucopis, also known as /rt's Pavonia; also applied 
to other species of Vreusseuxia,; peacock-moth, 
Macaria nolata and Af, alternata, of family Geo- 
meiride; peacock-ore, iridescent copper ore; 
peacock-stone (see quots.); peacoek-throne, the 
former throne of the Kings of Delhi, now in the 
possession of the Shah of Persia; adorned with the 
tepresentation of a peacock’s tail fully expanded, 
composed of precious stones; peacock treasure- 
flower, a S, African composite plant, Gasanta 
paronia, with large orange-coloured flower-heads. 

€ 1386 Curaucer Prod, 104 A sheef of *pecok lz. pocok] 
arwes bright and kene Vnder his belt he bar ful thriftily. 
1886 Cassell’s Eucycl, Dict., *Pencock-hlue. 1897 Mary 
Kixostey I, Africa xxiv. §53 ‘Whe bntterflies .. show 
themselves off in the sunlight, in their canary-colonred, 
crimson, and pencock-blue liveries, 1802 Bincrey Anine. 
Btog. (1813) HL. 209 The *Peacock Butterfly. 1826 Kiray 
& Se. Entomol. WN. xxx. 214 The black spinous caterpillars 
of the common pencock-bntterfly (Vavessa /o). 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 126 The *Peacock-coal. .is much softer than the 
Cannel, ..most vividly representing all the colours of the 
most glorious feathers ina Peacocks trayne. 1890 Cen, Dict. 
s.v. Peacock, *Peacock-eye marble, an Ualian marble of 
mingled white, blue, and red color. 1893 Sfectator 3 June 
731 Ornaments..on the train of the peacock,.. best described 
as the ‘peacock-eye’. @186r Mrs. Browstne Christmas 
Gifts viii, The eyes in the *peacock-fans Winked at the alien 
glory. 1676 Cotton Ialton's Angler vii. 325 There is also 
+ the *Peacock-fly: the body made of the whirl of a 

eacock's feather. 1860 W. A. Mitter Event. Chemt. (ed. 2) 

I. 658 The copper pytites .. or ordinary ore of copper, 
consists of a double sulphide of copper and iron... The 
variety, called variegated or *peacock ore, contains a larger 
proportion of sulphide of copper. 1877 Raymono S/atist, 
Miaes & Mining 310 A large body of fine ‘peacock’ ore, 
2890 Vocan Black Police xix. 352 (Anstralian], The pris- 
matic tints of a material sulphide known to miners by the 
name of ‘peacock ore’, 1753 Cnamuers Cycl. Supp, 
Pavonius-dapis, the “peacock-stone, a name given by 
Ludovicns Dulcis.. Probably it was one of the varicgated 
agates. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 467/1 The cartilages of some 
large shells..are sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Peacock-stone, or black opals. 1813 Jas. Yornes Orientad 
Aferm, xxix. IIL. 84 The most superb article of this imperial 
spoil was the Tucht-Taoos, or “peacock-throne, in which 
the expanded tail of the peacock, in its nataral size, W2s 
imitated in jewellery. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. sit 
In 1739..Nadir Shah, the Persian ruler, then left Delhi, 
carrying immense treasures..inclnding the renowned and 
beantiful peacock throne. 


Peacock (pikpk), v [f. pree. sb.] ' 
1. trans. To make like a peacock ; to render vain 
or conceited, to puff up with vanity; es. reff. to 
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strut about or pose in order to display one’s heauty, 
elegance, or accomplishments ; to make a display; 
to plume oneself. 

@ 1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 56 A desire onely to please, 
and as it were, peacock themselues. 1834 Mar. Encewortu 
Helen xiv, Pavoneggiarsi! untransiateable. One cannot 
say well in English, to peacock oneself. 1872 ENNysox 
Gareth & Lynette yor He was tame and meek enow with 
me, ‘Till peacock'd np with Lancelot’s noticing. 1883 Mrs. 
Lyxy Linton fone xviii, He‘ peacocked himself’ not a little 
on the deftness of his manipulation. 1888 — 7hro' Lon 
Night um. v, tt is no longer a matter for vanity, for self- 
gratulation, for self-peacocking. 

2. intr. a. To strut abont ostcntatiously; to 
make a vainglorions display, pose. Also ¢o peacock 
t%. b. Anglo-Ind.. see quot. 1888, 

3818 Keats Leff. Wks. 1889 II}. 112 Every man has his 
speculations, but every man does not eee and peacock 
over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself. 1826 Scotr in Q. Rev. XXXIIL. 310 How a 
modern drawingroom wonld took if filled with courtiers 
peacocking it about in long sweeping trains, 1867 Ruskin 
Lime & Tide xvii, You working men have been crowing and 
peacocking at such a rate tately. 1888 Sir R. Burros in 
Lady B. Ase 11893) I. vii. 136 Some..preferred ‘pencock- 
ing’, which meant robing in white grass clothes and riding 
..to call upon regimental Indies. 1890 J. MipuLemass Tivo 
False Moves \1. vii. 89 People of various nationalities. . 
peacock abont in fine feathers, 

Hence Pea‘coeking 74/. 56, and ppl. a. 

1837 Cretl Eng. & Arch. Frat. 1. 17/2 This sort of peacock- 
ing n borrowed plumes is no less dangerous than despicable. 
1870 Daily News 19 Apr., When the ‘ peacocking business’ 
(to use a slang term at ealigee art) was over, the 3rd and 
4th divisions. continued their march round the curve of the 
horse-shoe. 1873 Miss Broveuton Nancy |. 227 Alas! 
never again shall I see him mount that peacocking steed. 
x891 IWheeding 25 Feb. 409 He felt that ‘ peacocking ’at the 
Military Exhibition had taken the place of real work on 
many Saturdays Inst year. 

Pea‘co:ckery. [f. Peacock sé. + -eny.] The 
practice of the (human) peacock ; foppery. 

1872 Besant & Rice Ready-ntoney Mortiboy i, Francis 
Melliship is the greatest Peacock in Market Basing. 1— 
hate—Peacockery in man or woman! 1882 Tesant Adé 
Sorts Prol. ii, There were none of the peacockeries, whims, 


| and fancies, ..gimcrackeries..which. proclaim the chamber 


ofa young man, 1883S. W. Becw Gloves 5. | 

Pea‘cock-fi:sh. A European labroid fish, the 
bluc-striped wrasse, Creaé/abrus pavo: {rom its 
brilliant colouring, green, blue, red, and white. 

1661 Lovee ffist. Anton & Win. 234 Peacock-fish. .. 
Is an insipid and ignoble fish. The flesh is fat nad gentle. 
1753 Cuamners Cycl, Supp. App., Peacock-fish, the English 
name of a fish of the Turdus, or wrasse-kind. 

Peaco:ckically, souce-wd.: see PEACOCKISHLY. 

Peacockish (pikekif), a. [f. Peacock 5d, + 
-isi lJ Of the nature or character ascribed to 
a peacock; like a peacock or that of a peacock. 
Hence Pea‘co:ckishly ad:'.; Pea’co:ekishness. 

1gso Bare Lug. Votaries it. 104 The kynge not beynge 
so Pecockysh as he iudged hym, dyscretely and wysely de- 
ferred the tyme. 1834 Soutuey Lector (1848) Pref. 9 Vhis 
is to write. pavonesguement,..in English peacockically or 
peacockishly, whichever the render may like best. 1864 
Spectator 27 Feb. 240 An ardent, almost peacockish vanity. 
1892 W. W. Prvton Mem. Yesus xiii. 360 An ostentations 
variation, ..a peacockishness of modern philosophy. 

Peacockism. rare, [See-18u.] = PEACOCKERY. 

1861 J. Hottxesneap in Gd. Words 198 Peacockism in 
dress has increased to an alarming extent. 4 

+ Pea-cockize, 7. Os. rare. [See -IZE.] tutr. 
To act the peacock; to peacock oneself. 

1698 Fronio, Zazseare..to go ietting idly or loytring P 
and downe peacockising and courting of himselfe, /éfa., 
Zazzcatore..peacockising stroker vp of his owne haire. 

Pea‘cocklike, «. and adv. 

A. adj. Like a peacock or that of a peacock ; 
peacockish. 

1876 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 290 Som swelling in arro- 
gancie and pecoklike pride. 1587 Turseav. Lit. 4 Sonn 
(1837) 366 O dames, would not wish you peacocklike to 
Wade 1898 IVestn. Gaz. 26 May 3/2 The model makers... 
are now providing us with these extensive peacock-like tails 
to our bodices. 

B. adv, After the manner of a peacock. 

1g87 Turserv. Trag. 7, fist. i Lennoy, You stately 
Dames, tbat peacocklyke do pace. xg98 SytvesTeR Du 
Bartas wiaw. Handie-Cra/fts 179 And Peacock-like him- 
setfe [Adam] doth often view. 

Uh le a. and adv. Obs, [See -1¥! 
and 2.] a. adj. Veacocklike. b. adv, In the 
manner of a peacock, with vainglorious display. 

1580 Lupron Sivgila 20 There is..such gawdie going, and 
such pecockly and new fashions enery day. /érd., Why 
should we that are earth, ashes and dust, pricke vp ourselnes 
so Peacockly? 1608 Tariion Codler Canterd, (1844) 113 
When Gentlemen leanne of their peacockly sutes. 

Peacock’s feather, peacock feather. 

1. A feather of the peacock; sec. one of the long 
feathers forming the tail coverts, adorned with 
iridescent ocelli or ‘eyes’, and used for various 
ornamcutal purposes. Ilence, b. Taken as a 
symbo] of vainglory, or a decoration of rank or 
station; ¢. (in reference to the fable of the jay 
decked with peacock’s feathers) A ‘borrowed 
plume’; 2 borrowed ornament of style or passage 
in a literary composition. 

€1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxiii. 106 Made of gold and pre- 
cions stanes and pacok fethers. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 


PHEAG. 


txviti, 8 The sasoun soft and fair, Come in als frescbe as pacok 
feddir. 1545 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 129 Ata short but, .. 
ye Pecock fether doth seldome kepevp ye shaft eyther ryght 
orleuel. 1560 Pitkincton Exp. Aggeus (1562) 167 It woulde 
make onr pronde peacockes feathers too fall. 1575-85 Arr. 
Sannys Sern, vii. $ 37 1f wee did looke upon onr blacke feete, 
our faire Peacocke fethers wonld soone fall downe. 1837 
Civil Eng. & Arch. Frui. 1, 17/2 We meet with a peacock’s 
feather of sonie length in the following ge. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xx, All these people might be so 
happy, and easy, and friendly,.. but for an unhappy passion 
for peacocks’ feathers in England. 

2. Name fora small moth, Vfononerta comptella. 

1832 Renniz Consp. Butterfl. § Moths 198. 

llence Peacock-fea:thered a., fitted or adorned 


with peacock’s feathers. 

1429 Sest. Edor.(Surtees) I. 419 Pakok-federid arrows. 1896 
IVesint, Gaz. 16 Nov. 2/1 ‘The famous peacock-feathered cap 
began to show above the floor of the platform. 

Peacock’s tail. 

1. The tail-coverts of the peacock collectively, 
which the bird is able to erect in a resplendent 
vertical circle behind its body. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. bjb, As witha Pecockestayle, 1653 
Watton Angler v.11 the Black-fly,..the body made of 
black woot, and lapped about with the herl of a peacock’s 
tail. 1794 Suttivan View Mat. 11.16 The luminous and 
coloured circle, tinged like the peacock's tail. Alod. Proverb 
(Sc.), When March comes in with an adder's head, it goes 
ont with a peacock's tail. 

2. Hence in various transferred applications : 

+a. An old name for the eighth proposition of 
the third book of Euelid, in reference to the figure. 

1§70 Birtincsiry £uclid ui. viii. 88 Thys Proposition is 
called commonly in old bookes amongest the barbarous, .. 
the Peacockes taile, 

b. The beantiful seaweed Sadina pavonia, 
haying broadly fan-shaped fronds marked with 
concentric fringed lines. 

1857 Woon Comm.O67. Sea-shore 50 The name of it is the 
Peacock’s-Tail, deriving its title from its shape. 1866 7eas. 
Bot. 835/1 Padina pavonia, our ‘Vurkey-feather Laver or 
Peacock's Tail, is one of the most remarkable species, 

te. A colonr in alchemy. Oé¢s. 

1610 B. Joxson A/ch. 11 ii, Your seuerall colours, sir, Of the 
pale citron, the greene lyon, the crow, he peacocks taile. 

d. (See quat.) 

1744-50 W. Extis Aled, /fusbandm. V\1. i 84 [Maple] 
wood is of more value than ordinary woods are, for their 
diapered knots and curled grain, that have given it the 
name of the peacock’s tail. 

e. A kind of pyrotechnic shower. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1.9 This shower is commonly 
called the peacock’s tail, on account of the varions colonrs 
that appear in it. 

f. Leacock’s tail (Peacock-tail) tarnish: the 
iridescent lustre found in some ores and metallic 
products ; = Pavonine B. 1 (see quots. s. v.). 

Pea‘cockwise, adv. rare. [f. as next + -W1SE.] 


After the manner of a peacock. 

1877 Stanvuurst Descr. fred. i, in| Holinshed Chron. 
(1587) Il. 12/2 He., that.. peacockwise settetb himselfe 
foorth to the gaze. 7 

Peacocky (pkeki), a. (edz.) _[f Pracock 56, 
+-¥.] Suggesting a peacock in walk, bearing, self- 
display, or showincss ; assuming airs, showy: said 
ofa person, or of a horse in reference to its bearing, 

1866 Ruskin Crown of Wild Olive iii. 192 You fancy, per- 
haps, that there is a severe sense of duty mixed with these 
peacocky motives? 1871 Daily News 23 Sept., There was a 

eacocky janntiness about the whole regiment that is in 

eeping with the traditions of the light dragoon. 1889 Sas. 
Rew, 16 Mar. 326/1 The handsome, if somewhat pencocky 
chestnut stallion, Trocndero. 1898 J. Arcn Story of Life 
ii. 31 These peacocky youngsters wonld cheek the lads in 
smock-frocks, whenever they got a chance. y 
B. as adv. In the manner of a peacock; with 
a showy air, 

186: G. Merevitit Evan Harrington WU. ix, She's grown 
since she's been conntessed, and does it peacocky. 

Pea-cod to Pea-dropper: sce PEA!. 

Pea‘-flower. a. The flower or blossom of the 
pea, or any large papilionaceous flower resembling 
this. b. Name for several West Indian leguminous 
plants having such flowers, as Vilmorinia mtulti- 

flora, and species of Centrosema and Clitoria. 

1825 Greenhouse Coup. 1.90 Elegant orange-colonred pea- 


flowers, on singular Australasian evergreen shrubs. 1884 
Miter Péant-1., Pea-flower, Vilmorin’s Purple,  ?diorinia 
multif~iora. 


Hence Pea:-flowered a., having papilionaceous 


flowers like those of the pea. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 299 Clitoria,a large genus of pea-flowered 

lants. . 
"Peafowl (pfaul). [f Pea? + Fown.] A 
bird of the genus avo; a peacock or peahen. 

1804 Wituramson Oriental Field Sp. 98 There could not 
be less than twelve or fifteen hundred pea-fowls,. . within 
sight of the spot where I stood. 1888 Mas. B. M. Croxer 
Diana Barringtou ix, Vwilight was falling, and the cries of 
the jungle-cock and pea-fowl were hushed. 1896 List Anim. 
in Zool. Gardens, London 493-4 Pavo cristatus.. Common 
Peafowl: //aé. India... 2. nigripennis.. Black-winged Pea- 
fowl: Had. Cochin China)... 2. spici/er.. Javan Peafowl: 
Hab, Burmah and Java. 

Peag (pz), peak (pik). Also 7 peage,peauge, 
peacke. [Orig. fé-ag, ad. Massachusetts Indian 
piak, pl. of pi (= Abnaki diah, O7), a strung bead of 


shell-money; found in wamprmpeag (in Rasles 


PEAGE. 


Abnaki Dict, 1691 wanbanbi-ak) ; {. Massach, Ind. 
wompi (Delaware wapi) white + prak.} Beads 
made from the ends of shells, rnbbed down and 
polished, strung together into belts, necklaces, ete.; 
formerly used as a currency by the North American 


Indians; wampum. 

Two qualities were distinguished, ewétve Aeag (sce Wan- 
pumpeaG) and é/ack (or purple) peag, the latter being 
reckoned double the value of the former. 

1649 Khode Isl. Col. Rec. (1856) }. 217 Noe person..shall 
take any black peage of the Indians but at four a penny. 
1664 Providence (R. 1.) Records (1894) V. 305 He saw 
Scattup.. receive a considerable Some of peauge of William 
Harris, 1676 T. Grover in PAs2 Trans. X1.633 Their mony 
is of twosorts, one. .madeofa white kind of shell..,they put 
them on a string after the manner of Beads; this they call 
Peacke. 31677 W. Hussar Narrative 108 Having fetched 
out of a Swamp hard by,..a_ large Belt of Peag. 1705 
Bevercey /ist. Virginie 58 The peak is of two sorts, or 
rather of two colours, for both are made of one shell, though 
of different parts; ..the wampumpeak at cighteenpence the 
yard, and the white peak at ninepence. /és:?.1tt. i, (1722) 141 

pon his Neck, and Wrists, hang Strings of Beads, Peak and 
Roenoke, 1832 i. Dureer I hat Cheer ut. xxii, Tis not 
the peag, said the sagainore, Nor knives, nor guns, nor 
garments red as blood, That buy the lands I hold dominion 
o'er. 1875 Jevons Jloney iv. 27 A foot of black peag being 
worth two feet of white peag. 

+ Pe‘age. Ofs. Also 5-8 payage, 6- paage. 
[a. F. pcage, in OF. also paage (12th c.), page, 
paiage, payage, etc. :—*pedage = Pr. pezalge, It. 
pedaggio, med.L. (f. VF.) fpeddgtum, pedginm, 
padgium (Du Cange):—late pop. L. peddlicum, 
f. és, ped-ent foot: sce -AGE.] ‘Toll paid for passing 
through a place or country; = PEpacE. Ods. (exe. 
Hist. or only in reference to Franee, ete.). 

1486 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.'T.S.) 238 Thai suld 
nouthir pay..eustume, na payage, quhill thai ar on thair 
voyage. 1563 tr. Hmferor's Safe Conduet in Foxe A, & J/, 
191/2 Witbout paying of any maner of imposition or dane 
mony, peage, tribute, or any other manner of tolle. 1688 
R. Hoime Avvtoury u. 168/1 The Bull. .feariug neither 
Payage or Poundage for his Trespass. 1706 in Picton /."poo? 
Auntie. Ree. (1886) 11. 21 Quitt of all custome, toll and 
paynge. 1914 Fr, Bh. of Rates 196 All Duties of Importa- 
tion, Octrois, Peages, and all others, which used to be levied 
upon the said Grain by the Cities, Communities, and parti- 
cular Lordships. 17§7 Burke Adridyn, Eng. Hist, wi. 
Wks, 1812 V. 609 The payment of tolls, passages, panges, 
pontages and innumerable other vexatious imposts, 1776 
Avam Suita IV, NV. y. i. (1869) H. 403 The turnpike tolls 
in England, and the duties called peages in other countries. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex, Paage, .. Obsolete. . . 

Hence + Peager Ods. [F. péager, OF. peagier 
(13th ¢. in Littré)], a collector of toll, a toll-keeper. 

1474 Caxton Chesse m1. vii, The peagers ner they that kepe 
ee ought not to take other peage ne passage money 
ut suche as the prynce or the lawe have established. 

Peagle, Peagoose: see ParcLe, PEAK-Gooss. 

Peahen (phen), Forms: a. 5-6 pehen, 
-henne, (6 peyhen), 7 pea-henne, 7- pea-hen. 
B. 4-5 pohenne, -hen, poohennoe, [f. MM. £2, 
OL. péa + henne Hen. Collateral form po-hen (se, 
f, Po, foo:-OE. pdwa + henne.] A female pea- 
fowl, the female of the peacock. 

a, €1400 [see 1377 in B), ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 30/1 Pe- 
henne, Javona. 1523 Fitzuern. J/usd. §146 All clonen 
foted foules wyll syt but thre wekes, except a peyhen. 1§70 
Levins A/anif. 61/11 A Pehen, faxa, 1646 Sin T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 121 The daily Incubation of Ducks, Pea- 
hens, and many other. 1845 Disxagt: Syéi/ m1. viii, His 
daughters who tossed their heads like pea-hens—Lady Joan 
and Lady Maud, 1874 Chamibers's Encyed. V\V. 341/1 Vhe 
Peahen is much smaller than the male bird, has no train, 
and is of dull plumage, mostly brownish. 

B. 1377 Lane. 2. 2, B. xu. 240 Pe pekok & be pohenne 
proude [v.7r. pehen, pohen}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PLR. 
XU. xxxii. (Bod]. MS.), Pe poohenne sitteth abrode xxx. daies 
and a litel what more. 

|| Peai (péiai-), sb. Also 7 peeai, peei, 8 piaye, 
8-9 peii,9 paye, piai. [ad. Carib péaz (Tamanae 
piache); in F. piaye (A. Biet Voyage en Cayenne 
(1664) 11% 385).] A medicine-man or witeh- 
doctor among the Indians of Guiana and other 
parts of Sonth America: ef, P1iacne. 

1613 R. Harcourt Guiana 26 Their Peeaios, Priests, or 
Southsayers, at some special times hauc conference with the 
dinell, 1667 G. Warren Suriname 26 Their impostors, or, 
as they call them, Pecies. 1732 Barbot Guiana in Collect, 
Voy. (Churchill) V. 553 A Piaye, or Doctor among them. 
1796 StrpMan Surinant (1806) 1. 414 Exorcised by the Peii 
or priest. 1881 W. H. Bretr Afission Work Guiana 53 
These Piai sorcerers of the aborigines, 

b. Now usually peai:-man (also pee-ay-, pe-i-, 
piai-, pee-ay-, pee-a-, paiman). 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. til. 191 They have a 
kind of a priest called a peeay-man. 1854 H. G. DaLron 
Brit. Guiana (1855) 1. 83 After application to a Pe-i-man or 
Piai-man or conjurer, 1883 dcadenty 8 Dec. 375/3 The 
peaimen, or tribal medicine men. 1899 Repway Guiana 
Welds 119 Yn the opinion of his friends some enemy was at 
work, and the Peaiman woutd drive him away. 

Hence Peai: v. ¢rans., to practise the arts of 
& peai-man npon; to treat by witch-doctoring; 
Peai‘ing, Peai:ism, the practice and system of 
a peai-man. 

1876 C. B. Brown Brit. Guiana vi, Peai-ing. 1881 W. H. 
Brerr Mission Work Guiana 53, 1 was warned that they 
were going to piai me, that is 10 cause sickness or death. 
1882 Im Tuurn in rad. Authrop. dust. 366 To explain the 
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system of peaiism, 1896 A. Lane Cock Lane 39 We are 
fortunate in finding an educated observer who gubnilteed to 
he peaied. 

Pea--ja:cket. Also 8 pay-, 9 pee-, P-jacket. 
[The first element is evidently the same as Per 
5b.1 ( pe, fey, P), (which however is not evidenced 
after the 17the., bnt may have come down later in 
the comb. fe- or py-gown). Lea-jacket may have 
been on the analogy of the latter, or may have 
been formed dircct from Du. pijyakher. It is 
very common in the New Jersey Archives, 1725-40. 

Marryat's notion that the original form was /*.-jacket, for 
pilotjacket, appears to be a mere gratuitous surmise. ] 

AA stout short overcoat of coarse woollen cloth, 
now commonly worn by sailors. 

1725 WN. Jersey Archives (1894) XT. 97 Run away, ..a 
Servant Lad Named Philip Dawsitt, he.. had on a Kersey 
Pea-Jacket, 1727 /é/dé, 124 Run away..a Servant Man, 
«che has on..a dark Drugget Pea Jacket. 1757 ens. 
of Last War in N. America 8 ‘Vhe Consumption..made 
of their coarse Woollens by the Men employed in the 
Fishery, reckoning for each ‘a Blanket, Watch Coat, Rug, 
Pea-Jacket, ete, 1786 #rancis the Philanthropist 1.77 We 
ventured to remark, that no other coat than a pay-jacket 
could hecome a sea-boy. 1798 //udl sldvertiser 24 Nov. 2/2 
He had on a sailor's blue pea jacket. 1825 Brocwert VC. 
Gloss., Pea, or Meesackct, a louse rough jacket or short 
covering; much used in severe weather by mariners. ..1t 
was formerly the holiday outer-dress of the keclmen. 1833 
Marayvat 2’, Sineplex, The men,,wore pen jackets, whicli 
are very short great coats made of what they call Flushing. 
1840 — Jer Jack xxii, A short Pejucket (so called from the 
abbreviation of A//o?'s jacket) reached down to just above 
his knees. 

Peak (pzk', 56.1 Forms: 1 Péae (in Anglo-L., 
records 1-2 Pech, 2 Pee); 3-4 pek, 6 peke, 7 
peake, 7- peak. [OE. /¥ac (only in comb. 
f'aclond) of unknown origin: perl. British, 

The name Peak's Arse (OL. *Peéaces ars, Domesday 
Pechesers), applied to the Peak Cavern, has suggested 2 
conjecture that Jac may have been a name for a denon 
(cf. the later Dewil's trse) cognate with OM. Pica, Puck. 
Cf. other place-names, as OF, /'éaces-del (Kemble Cod, Dipl. 
deexxii), Pechesdon (Domesday) now Pegsdon, Bedfordshire. 
From the rzthe the name has matuially been associated 
with Prax 56.2; but the history of the latter makes any 
etymological connexion impossihle.] 

i The name of the hilly district in the north- 
west of Derbyshire, England; divided into the 
High Peak and the Low or Lower Peak, approxi- 
mately corresponding to the modern Hundreds of 
High Peak and Wirksworth respectively. 

In 12-13th c. the word scems to have been apprehended as 
the proper name of the Castle Hill at Castleton, under 
which is the Peak Cavern. The post-Conquest use of /'caé 
in the sense of OK, }aclond seems to have arisen through 
the application of the name of Peverel’s castle to the district 
thence governed. The Ordnance Map, without any warrant 
in local usage, gives the name ‘The Peak’ to an elevated 
plateau or mountain mass in the High Peak Hundred (ce 
quot. 1874), in which it is followed by geography hooks, etc. 

924 O. £. Chron, (Parker MS), Eadweard cyning..for pa 
ponan on Peac lond to Badecan wiellon, “¢1130 Hex. 
Hon, fist, Ang?. i, § 7 Quatuor autem sunt, qua: mira 
videntur in Anglin. Primum quidem est, quod ventus 
egreditus de cavernis terra: in monte vocato Pec, tanto 
vigore ut vestes rejectas repellat et in altum elevatas procul 
rejiciat, (ax1135 Charter of Hen. f in Dugdale Alon, VIL 
1272 Ea die qua Willelmo Peverell dominium meum de 
Pecco dedi.} 1173-4 Jie Roll (Pipe Roll Soc.) XX. 61 
In operationibus Castellorum de Pech & de Holesoura. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 164 Pat ober wonder is Vpe the hul 
of be pek, pe wind fere iwis Vp of pe erpe ofte comb of holes. 
[e1350 Aolls ef Partt. 11. 391/1 Le Roi granta.. ja 
Franchise..de haut Pek en le Counte de Derhy.] 1560 
Brcon Jewel of Foye Wks. 1. 6, 1 trauayled into Darby- 
shere and from thence into the Pcke. 1610 Hotiaxno 
Camden's Brit, Derbyshire, The western part beyond 
Derwent .. riseth high and peaketh vp with hils and 
mountaines, whence in old lime it was called in the old 
English tongue Peac lond, and is at this daie,. named the 
Pp aie 1622 Drayton /ofy-olb. xxvi. 453 Wet for her 
Caves and Holes, Peake only not excells, But that I can 
agnin produce those wondrous Wells, Of Buckston. 1636- 
66 Hosnes (¢té:) De Mirabilibus Pecci. (1678 transi. 
The Wonders of the Peake.) 1667 Lacy Sauny the Scott v. 
(1698) 43 We'll put her doon intill a Scotch Coalepit,and she 
shall rise at the Deel’s arse 0’ Peake. 1802 Lama et. to 
Manning 24 Sept., To visit the far-famed_ peak in Derby. 
shire, where the Devil sits, they say, without breeches, 
1874 Murray's Hland-bk, Derby etc. (ed. 2) 53/2 The great 
block of inountain catled in the Ordnance Map ‘the Peak ' 
is really an extensive platean comprising the several summits 
of Kinderscout, the Edge, Fairbrook Naze, etc. 

+2. éransf. A cave. Obs. rare". Cf. PEakisn 


a.2, qnot. 1600. 

So called app. from the famous Peak Cavern, 

1600 Houtanp Livy x, i. 331 Into this cave or peake 
Be ie oe Romanes entred with their ensignes displaied. 

. attrib, and Contd., as Peak couniry, hill, lead, 
scenery; in quot, 1659 for Peak-stone = millstone 
grit from the Peak as material of millstones; 
+ Peak’s arse, a former name for the Peak Cavern 
(later the Devil's arse in the Peak); Peak-castle, 
the castle at Castleton in the Peak; +Peak- 
wheat (fecke-), a poor variety of wheat mentioned 
in the 16th c, 

1086 Domesday Bk., Derbyscire, Terra castelliin Pechesers 
Willielm Peurel tenuer. Gernebern & Hundine, 1923 Firz- 
Hera. /fusd, § 13 Bere-barleye..hathe an eare thre ynches 
of lengthe or more, sette foure-square, lyke pecke-whcte, 
small cornes, and lyttel floure, and that is the worste barley, 
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Tid. § 34 Englysshe wheate hath a dunne eare, fewe anis 
or none, and is the worste wheate, saue penke-wheate. 
Peeke.wheete hath a red care, ful of anis, thyn set, and ofte 
tymes it is flymtered. Aref. $ 39 The poore man of the pecke 
countreye, and suche other places, where as they vse to mylke 
theyrewes. 1622 Matynes cine. Law. Merch, 265 ‘the lead 
Mines in Ireland doe containe more siluer than these Mines 
of Darbieshire and Somersetshire called Peake and Mendippe 
Tcade. 31659 own. J cad. 1, Cullen meal the purest, 
peak or French grinding. 1681 Cotron Hone. Peak 47 
inder this Castle yawns a dreadful Cave. [Note] Peake's- 
Arse, the sixth Wonder. 1707 Mortimer 22ush. (1721) Il. 45, 
T never saw any of them but on the barien peak Hills, 1709 
fant, Gaz. No. 4540/7 ‘Vo be Lett some very gucd Mills at 
Kidlington, .. one pair of Peck Stones, one pair of French 
Stones. 1837 Penny Cyed VELL 45/2 ‘lhe Peak castle is 
how an ‘ill-shapen ruin’, situated on the verge of the rocky 
precipice that forms the roof cfthe Peak cavernat Castleton, 
Peak (p7k}, 542  Foims: 6 pek, peke, 6-7 
peake, 8 peek, 7- peak. [Known from 16lhe. 
as a later equivalent of Pike sé; in 1gthe. the 
deriv. feked, PEAKED, appears as an equivalent of 
Piken, Vhe phonetic relations aie difficult to 
understand 5 but cf. MLG. ck, perk, ‘pick, pike, 
pointed iron instrument’, Itisnotablethat insense 1, 
Peak is identical with dead. Ur. feac is from Eng.), 
The connexion between Pine s4.1 and fea appears in the 
adjs. prked, peaked. Vion pike, the Jong poiut of a rgth ec 
shoe, instanced in Wyclif ¢1580, we have poled schone in 
Laigland 2. /'2., 1377. These appear ¢ 1450-60 as pedyi, 
ped schonv, being the first appearance cf the peke, peak 
fam. #eeke itself is exemplified in Palsgr, t-30. In the 
rth ¢. the forms sree and feat appeur to have gone 
apart in sense, Aide being confined more to a sharp piercing 
or pricking potot (perhaps under the influence of Pike sé", 
the weapon, introduced early in that century’, while feat 
is more associated with the notion of a projecting point, 
not specially sharp or acuminaie. J’raé as a pointed 
Monntatin-top, or conical mountain (sense 3) is a still later 
(7th c.) substitution for an earlier Arke.] 
I. 1. A projecting point; a; ointed or tapering 
extremity 5 ta beak or Dill. Now rare cf ge’. 
1§78 Fav Podecus 1, xxali. 45 The floures are smal, of a 
pleusanut light redde: after these floures followeth certay ne 
sorall nariow peakes or Leakes as in the others. 1616 
Seren. & Markn. Countey daaraie go3 There breed in Trees 
cettaine small Leasts almost like to Weenils, ..certaine of 
them haue long and sharpe pointed peakes or bills, these doe 
great harme to grafts and other young Trees, 1706 Put urs, 
ead, the sharp Point of any thing. 1818 Kuais Fadyan. 
iv. 497 The moon put forth t little diamond peak, No bigger 
than an unobserved star. ; aw 
+b. In specific applications: The projecting 
front of a head-dress, formerly esp. of a widow’s 
hood, Ods. 


1530 Parson. 253/1 Peake of a ladyes mourning heed. 
biguoguet. 1611 Coicr., Bignoguel, the peake of u Ladies 
mourning hood. 1706 Anwison A'asamond iu, iv, Widow 
Trusty, why so Fine? Why dost thon thus in Colours shine? 
Thou should’st thy lusband’s death Lewail In Sable vestnre, 
Peak and Veil. r71g D’Urrey /’%7//s EL ar The Gaxom 
Widdow with Bandore and Peak. 

te. Any pointed projecting part of a garment or 


article of apparel. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. 7rar, Wks :Grosart) V. 145 A close. 
hellied dublet comming downe with a peake Lehinde as 
farre as the erupper. 1617 Mokyson /é7n. 1. 170 The 
colours of their coates weare raised with a peake behind to 
keepe the necke warme. 16g0 Futter Pisgah iw. vic ing 
Frontlets were worn betwixt their cies. hanging down on 
a peak from their foreheads. 1696 Lom. Gaz. No. 3234/4 
N Childs Peak with a Scarlet’ Riband,.. a red Riband 
Stomacher, 1795 Axprrson firtt, Enibassy China 108 The 
women of Pekin,.wear a siarp peak of black velvet or 
silk, which... descends from the forehead almost between their 
eyes, 1808-18 Jamirson, /'ra4, a triangular piece of linen, 
binding the hair below a child's cap or woman's toy. 

d. The point of a beard; +a pointed beard. 

1592-3 Nasne Jfour Lett. Confut. Wks, (Grosart) 11. 220 
A iolly long red peake, like the spire of a steeple hee cherisht 
continually without cutting, 1619 H. Hutton Holhe's 
Anat. Aviij, Hauing his heard precisely cut ith’ peake. 
¢1620 Fretcner & Massincrr Deuhle Alarriage wu. i, Now 
he has,.run your beard into a peak of twenty! 1698 Fever 
Acc, E. dudia & P. 390 Mis Beard is Cut neatly, aud the 
Whiskers .. in fashion of an Nalf-Moon on the upper Lip, 
with only a decent Peak on the under, 

e. The projecting part of the brim of a man's 


eap or the like. 

1660 F. Brooxe tr. fe Blanc's Trav. 136 A Cap of 
Crimson Tissu, with a Chapplet of gold, that hath a peake 
before, not unlike the Flower-Deluces, 1866 Mouflrdfye s 
Eu, Boy's Aun. 356 A cap is best for the head, and it is not 
a bad plan to line the peak inside with green. 1873 Eack 
Pr, Fhude i, The rain that fell off the peak of his sailor's cap, 

+f. An advancing or retreating point formed by 
the hair on the forehead. Ods. . : 

1833 Brav Tamar § Tauy (1836) HI. xxxviii. 193 Wishing 
that he should have..a pair of fine peaks, as they were called, 
one being on either side the forehead, she caused the hair to 
be regularly shaved off. 1849 Loncr, Auvanagh viii, She 
had on her forehead what is sometimes denominated a 
* widow's peak ',—that is to say, her hair grew down toa point 
in the middle. : 

2. A promontory or poiat of land; a headland. 


Now /ocal. a 

The lofty headland at Ravenscar, forming the southern 
extremity of Robin Hood's Bay, is stated in the Whitby 
guide-book to be called ‘The Peak’. 

1548 Uoatt, etc. Eras. Par. Acts xiii. 46 Barnabas and 
Saul went to Seleucia, whiche is a great promontorye, or 
peake on the weste parte of Antioche. 

+8. Lace; also sec. a lace-ruff (qnot. 1591). O4s. 

1§9: Lopse Cathavos (Hunterian Cl.) 57 Our picked 
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yongsters hauing their peakes starched for feare of stirring. 
1692 Cores, Peak, (old word) lace. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Peak, any kind of Lace. [Hence in Grose, Halliwell, 
etc] 

4, Naut. a. The narrowed extremity of a ship's 
hold at the bow, the ForEPEAK; also the corre: 


sponding part at the stern, lhe e/ter-peak, 

1693 [see Forereak], 1704 J. Warns Ler. Techn. 1. s.vy 
There is also a Room in the Hold of a Ship, that is called 
the Peek: "Tis from the Bitts forward tothe Stem. Here 
Men of War usually keep their Powder; and Merchant-men, 
Outward-bound, piace their Victuals here. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's 
Word.bk., After-peak, the contracted part of a vessel's hold, 
which lies in the rua, or aftermost portion of the hold, 
in contradistinction to forepcak, 1895 SuFruxc Laud of 
Broads 25 Forward in the peak is a small American cooking- 
stove. 

b. ‘The upper outer corner of those sails which 
are extended by a gaff’ (Smyth Sadlor’s MWord-bh. 
1867); also, the upper ead of a gaff. Hence gaff 
peak, mizzen peak, 

1711 [implied in fead-drail: see 6]. 1762-9 FaLconer 
Shipir, 1. 387 The head .. In balance near the lofty peak 
they bound;. .'The halyardsthroat and peak are next applied. 
1806 A. Duncan Vedson 75 Nelson directed his fleet to hoist 
four lights..at the mizen peak. 2840 KR. H. Dana Bef 
Afast ix, A long, sharp brig, .. with .. English colours at 
her peak. 1894 Ties 16 June 12/2 Healy had to gybe, 
but, though warned to lower his peak, he performed the 
operation with unshortened sail. 

ce. The point at the end of a fluke of an anchor; 
= Pea 50.3 

1793 Smeaton Fdlystone 1. § 143 The anchor.. became 
suspended by the howsprit, with the Peak upwards. 1867 
Ssvtu Sartlor’s Word-th., Peak of an anchor, the bill or 
extremity of the palm, which, as seamen by custom drop the 
&, is pronounced pea; it is tapered nearly to a point in 
order to penetrate the bottom. 


II. Later form of l’rkr, as used of a mountain. 
This comes up in 17th c., and first in uses representing Sp., 
Pg. pico. (But in the names of mountain summits in fe 
NW. of England Pike remains unchanged.) 
5. The pointed top of a iaonntain ; a mountain 
or hill haviag a more or less poiated summit, or 


of conical form. 

1634 Sin T, Herrert Trav, 112 The top of the high Peake 
of Danean + like a Sugar-loafe. 1687 A. Loven tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 181 We were some three Leagues off 
of Sannas,. it makes a Peak, but the Hill is higher than 
the Peak [/r. il fait un pico, mais la montagne est plus 
haute quele pico]. 1718 Prior Clee hunting, On Meander’s 
bank, or Latmus’ peak. 1759 tr. Adamzson's Voy. Senegal 
8 The Peak of Tenerif [Fi de Pic de Ténérif|. appeared 
to us in the form of a pyramid, or more properly, of a sugar. 
loaf, 1789 Stocknae PAtllip's Voy. Botany Bay iii, 
‘Travellers have delighted to speak of the Peak of Teneriffe 
as the highest mountain in the ancient world. 1796 H. 
Hester tr. St.-Dterre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11 g2 This 
mountain is called the Three Paps, because it's three peaks 
have that form, 1856 Stanity Sinai § Pad, iu. 76 The 
next day we ascended the highest peak. .of the Sinai range. 
1856 Ruskin Vod. Paint. 1V. v. xiii. § 6 The notable range 
of jagged peaks which bound the horizon to the North 
East of Mont Blanc. 1877 Lapv Brassey Voy. Sunbeant 
ii, We all rose early... to catch the first glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teneriffe, ..It was quite ten o'clock before we saw 
the Peak, towering above the clouds, right ahead, about 
fifty-nine miles off. ; : 

b. fg. Highest point, summit. 

1784 Cowrrer Task 11, 157 Some..travel Nature up To 
the sharp peak of her sublimese height, And tell us whence 
the stars, 1820 Saetiev /iymn Apollo v,1 stand at noon 
upon the peak of Heaven. 1822 — Triumph of Life 222 
The peak From which a thousand climbers have before 
Fall’n,as Napoleon fell, 1894 1H. Drumaonn Ascent of Man 
29a Every summit in Evolution is the base of some grander 
peak. : 

c. tras. The pointed top of anything. 

(Appears to comhine sense 1 with 5.) 

1840 Dickens Barn, Nudge iv, It was..a shy, blinking 
house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 
garret window of four small panes of glass. peg. erro# 
Caxtons ut. v, Roland's forehead was singularly high, and 
rose toa peak in the summit. 1855 Tennyson Jfaud 1. v1. 
i, The budded peaks of the wood are how'd, Caught and 
cuffd by the gale. . 

d. ‘The high sharp ridge-bone of the head of 


asetter-dog’ (Cent. Dict. 1890, citing Sportsman's 
Gazetteer), 

III. 6. atiréb. and Comtb.,as peak-cap (sense re), 
-climber (sense 5); feak-capped, -like, -nosed, 
-roofed adjs.; peak-arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch (Knight Dzct, Afech. 1875); peak brail Naui., 
a brail attached to the peak of a sail; peak 
downhaul ANzazi.: see quot.; peak halyard 


Naut,, a rope or tackle for hoistiag the peak of | 


a gaff; peak piece Aaii., a piece of canvas used 
to strengthen the peak of a sail; peak purchase 
Naut,: see quot.; peak tye Nazt., a tye used for 


hoisting the peak of a heavy gaff (Ogilvie 1882). 
17ix ad Sommertann Shipburld. Assist, 129 ?Peek-brails. 
1903 Daily CAron. 16 Apr. 5/1 “Peak caps are coming into 
fashion .., Every second young man, and every third man 
of years, was wearing a cap in the pattern of those used for 
motoring. 1897 Edin, Rev. July 56 Let the *peak-climber 
reflect that there are between fifty and sixty heights in the 
chain. 1867 Suytx Sailor's Word-bh, "Peak downhaut, 
a rope rove through a block at the onter end of the gaff to 
malar down by, 1727-41 Cuampers Cyci. s.v. Shis, Plate 
Fig. i. 8 *Peak Hallyards. 1836 [see Hatyaro rb], 187% 
Morris in Mackail Zi/e (1899) 1. 260 Just as this little 
*peak-nosed parson does. 1794 Rigving 4 Seamanship 1, 
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93 Mizens ., have a nock-piece and a *peek-piece. 1867 
sSMytu Sailor's Word-bk.,*Peak purchase, a purchase fitted 
in cutters to the standing peak-halliards to sway it up taut. 
t+ Peak, 54.3 Ots, Also 6 pek, peke. [Origin 
unknown: chiefly used in the combination hody- 
peke, WoppyPeak, q. v., also peke hoddie, noddie.] 
A dolt, noodle, silly creature. Cf PEaK-Goosk, 

a 1g29 SkeLton P. Sparowe 409 The doterell, that folyshe 
pek. — Col. Cloute 264 Of suche Paternoster pekes Ali the 
worlde spekes. 1549-89 [see Ioppypeax]. 31580 Hoty- 
Bann Treas, yr, Tong, Niez, an idiote,a peke hoddie (1 593 
noddie}, a simple soule, a snckesbie. 

Peak, s¢.', peek. Sc. [Of uncertain origin : 
in Sc, dialects distinct in pronunciation (pzk) from 
PEAK 58.2 (p7k), to which otherwise it might be re- 
ferred,] Asmallpointofflame. Hence Peekie din. 

ual Dowatpson Suppl. Yanieson, Peak, peck, a very 
small quantity, a mere pick; as, ‘a peak o’ licht, a peek o! 
fire’. a 1893 J. Situ ia R. Ford /laré Perth, 306 Richt 
eerie at nicht Was yon peekie o’ licht. 1903 Dundee 
Advertiser 22 Dec. 7 By the feeble light of the gas jet, 
which was burning at a ‘peak’. 

Peak, sé.5, variant of PEac, wampnm. 

Peak (pik), zv.! Also 6 peeke, peke, pecke, 
6-7 peake. [Found early in 16the.; origin un- 
certain. 

Tt is not even certain that all the senses here collected have 
the same origin. Sense x, and esp. 1b (which also appears 
as pecke\, may be related to Peck 7.2 3; sense 3 is possibly 
related to Prax sé.3: cf, Peaxina #42. a, 1, PEakisn alr; 
sense 4 is usually taken as referring to the sharp or 
emaciated features of a sick person; but this may be a Lae 
association with Pzax sé.2: cf. Praxine fAd, a. 2, PEAKISIL 
a) 3, Peaxy a?) 

+i tuir, 2? To fall, drop, sink. Oés. 

1509 Hawes Past, Jleas, xvi. xxvii, Alas! I wretche and 
yet unhappy peke Into suche trouble, misery, and thought. 

b. Zo peak over the perch: lit. to topple or 
tumble off the perch, fig. to die. Ods. 

er orig. a phrase of hawking. See Perce for various 
paralle} phrases, e.g. fo tA over the perch, hop the perch, etc. 

1575 Turerry. #audconri¢e 219 If it continewe three or 
foure dayes, moste assuredlie the hawke wyll pecke ouer the 
pearch, and aes 1633 Hevwoop & Rowrey Fortune by 
Land wn H.’s Wks. 1874 VI. 398 If he should peak over the 
pearch now, and all fall to our elder Brother. 

+2. utr, To shriak, to slink. Oés. 

Ixgs0 J. Proctor /fist. W'yat's Reb. 70 Wyat him selfe 
and v.C. men.. peked on scpitall alonge vnder sainct Tames 

arke wall, vntyll he came to charinge crosse.] 1870-6 

AMBARDE Peramb, Kent (1826) 325 This done, our Lady 
shranke againe into, her shrine, and the Clerke peaked 
home to patch up his broken sleepe, 1598 ‘lorte Alda 
(1880) 70 Not like vaine pleasure, who away doth peake, 
When he his Bark through want perceines to leake. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 42 He over-rules him in his journey, that 
hee might not peake aside into this corner or that. 

+3. To move about dejectedly or sileatly; to 
mope; ‘ to make a mean figure, to sneak’ (J.). Ods. 

1568 Facod & Esau u. ii, Fye brother Esau, what a foly is 
this? About vaine pastime to wander abrode and peake, 
Til with hunger you make your selfe thus faint and weake. 
1594 Carew Yasso 1, xvi, And she or scarnes, or seeth not, 
or gaue No semblance, so till then par? poor] thrall he peakt 
Li? mtsero ha servito), x60a Sraks. Ham. 11. ii. 594 Yet 1, 
A dull and muddy-metled Rascall, peake Tite John 
a-dreames,..And can say nothing, a 1603 T, Cartwricut 
Confut, Khem, N.T. Pref. (1618) 29 How much more would 
ecare him goe peaking alone alter he hath been so cor- 
rupted, 

. ?To droop ia health and spirits, waste away ; 
‘to look sickly’ (J.) or emaciated. Chiefly in 
peak and pine,a Shaksperian expression repeated 
by many later writers, chiefly as emphasizing Jive. 

1573 Tussea //usé, (1878)158 Poore sillie hen, long wanting 
cock to guide, Soon droopes and shortly then beginnes to 
peake aside.] 1605 Snaxs. Afacé. 1, iii. 23 Wearie Seu'nights, 
nine times nine, Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine. a 1652 
Baome £ing. Moor 1. i, What! suffer you to pine, and peak 
away Ia your unnatural melancholy fits. 1709 Brit. Apollo, 
No, 29. 3/1 This is no Pin-buttock’d Wench, That Peaks as 
if she'd look a Drench, 1789 CuartotTe Siti Ethelinde 
(1814) V. xot After pining and peaking away twelve or 
fourteen years of your best-looking days. 1857 KINGSLEY 
Two Y. Ago xiv, If he will but go right on about his 
business, .. instead of peaking and pining over what people 
think of bim. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Peak, to waste and 
dwindle in flesh. 

Hence Peak and pine as s4., nonce-use, for 
peaking and pining, 

1868 Brownine Xing § Bh. 1603 The Babe's face, prema- 
lure with peak and pine, Sank iato wrinkled ruinous old age. 

Peak (pik), v.2 Also 6 peke, ?peeke, 6-7 
peake. [f. Peak 3d.2) 

1. tzir. To project or riseia a peak. Now rare. 

1877 Stanynuast Deser. Tred. iii. in Holinshed (1577) 1. 
14/2 To eschew the daunger of the craggy rockes there on 
cuery side of the shore peaking. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus, 
1, (1879) 51 Another sort. .are content with no kind of Hatt, 
without a great bunche of feathers,.. peaking on the toppe 
of their heades, 1609 Hotaxn Am, Marcell, xv. X. 47 
In these Cottian Alpes,..there peaketh up a mightie high 
mount, that no man almost can par over without danger, 
1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 556 The Western part [of Derby- 
shire] riseth high and peaketh up with hils and mountaines. 
1865 Cornh, Alag. Aug. 330 The woolly hair .. peaks down 
over the low forehead. 

2. trans, To bring to a head; jig. to accentuate. 

1887 Contemp. Kev. Dec. 770 The accumulation of the 
national wealth. .serves mostly to heighten and peak the 

reat social inequalities as between the capitalist and the 
Jobbing day labourer. 


PEAKED. 


Peak, v.32 Nant. Also 7 pike, 7-8 peek 
[6 pike or peak in the adv. a-fike, A-PEAK, verti. 
cally, straight up and down, or aphetic from the 
adv. itself; cf., in same sense, F. apiquer (1751) 
from @ fie advb, phrase, vertically.) ¢rans. Tc 
place, put, or raise a-peak or vertically. 

a. To tilt up a yard vertically, or nearly so, hy 
the mast ; to top a yard; esp. ¢o peak the mizen. 

ICf. F. Apiguer, Disposer les vergues d'un batiment & peu 
prés verticalement.] 

1626 Cart. Smit Accid. Yung. Seamen 30 When you ride 
amongst many ships, pike your yards. 1627 — Sraman'’: 
Gram. ix. 45 To ride apike is to pike your yards when you 
tide amongst many ships. 1692 Cai. Smiith's Seaman's 
Gram, xvi. 79 Peck [printed Speck] the Mizon, that is, put 
the Yard right up and down by the Mast. 1729 Cart, W. 
Wricteswortn 37S, Log-bk. of the ‘Lyell 18 Nov. At 
aight it blowing hard with Rain, Peeked the Yards, and 
hauled np a Range of the Sheet Cable. 1769 Fatconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Apiquer une vergue, to top 2 sail-yard 
orpeek it up. 1794 Ateging & Seamanship 1. 242 They 
peek the yard against the mast to shift thesail, /4id. 11.255 
Lo Peek the Mizen,to put the mizen-yard perpendicular by 
the mast. 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., ‘Vo Peak, to raise 
a gaff or lateen yard more obliquely to the mast. 

b. Zo peak the oars: seequots. (Cf. A-PEAK d.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peak,,.to raise the oars upright 
amidships. 1888 Cuurcuwaro Blackbirding 227 Sharp, man | 
Peak your oars, and sit down tight on the bottom, 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Oar, To peak the oars, to raise the blades 
out of the water and secure them at a common angle with 
the surface of the water by placing the inner end of each 
oar under the batten on the opposite side of the boat. 

ec. Of a whale: To raise (his tail or finkes) 


_ Straight up in diving vertically. Also éntr. 
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1839 T. Beare Sperm Whale 44 The flukes are then lifted 
high into the air, and the animal... descends perpendicularly 
..this act..is called by whalers ‘ peaking the flukes’, 1840 
Marrvat /'00r Yack vi, How could he go down head-fore- 
most without peaking bis tail in the air? 1885 Woon in 
Longm. Mag. V.537 A whale had. .dived perpendicularly— 
‘peaked 'in whaling Janguage. 

Peak, adv.(sd.) Nati. [Aphelicf. A-reak adv., 
which, by separation of its clements, appears some- 
times to have been treated as @ Aeak, indef. article 
and sb.] 

ta. In reference to the yards: (from vide 
ta-pike or a-feak: see A-PEAK adv, c), to ride 
a broad peak. Obs. 

1706 Puiurss.v. Peck, To Ride a broad Peek, is much 
after the same manner [as to ride a-peak], only the Yards 
are raised up but half so high. 

b. In reference to the cable and anchor: 70 stay 
peak, to ride a short stay peak =short stay a-peak ; 
a long peak = long stay a-peak: see A-PEAK, 

1841 R. H. Daxa Seaman's Sfan. 117 A stay-peak is when 
the cable and forestay form a line. A short stay-peak is 
when the cable is too much ia to form this line. 1867 Sayta 
Sailor's Word-bk, s.v., To stay peak, or ride a short stay 
peak, is when the cable and fore-stay form a line; a dong 
peak is when the cable is in line with the main-stay. 

Peak, obs. or dial. var. PrQue. 

Peak : see PEEK 56.1, v1 and 2, 

Peaked (pzkt, pzkéd), z Forms: 5 pekyd, 
peked, 6-8 peeked, 7— peaked. [f Peak 5b.2 + 
-ED2, Cf. PickED, PrKED. In sense 2, app. con- 
nected with Pgax v.! 4.) 

1. Having a peak; pointed, acuminated; cut, 
trimmed, or brought to a peak or point; ef. PickED 


ppl. @., PiKED, 

¢1450Cov. Myst, xxv. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Off ffyne cordewan 
a _goodly peyre of long pekyd schon, ¢1467 Pol, Locms 
(Rolls) IT. 251 With youre longe peked schone, Therfor 
your thrifte is almost don, 1578 Lyre Dodoens m. vi. 320 
The clapper or pestill..is long and thicke, and sharpe 
poynted peeked Iyke to a horne. 1617 Morvyson /¢in. 11. 
177 ‘The Gentlewomen,.weare vpon their heads a black 
vaile of Cipers, peaked at the forehead, with a veluet hood 
hanging downe behind. 1640 Somxer Antig. Canteré, 171 
The ocular and peeked or pointed form of the arch. 1742 
Frevoine ¥. Audrews t xiv, Her chin was peaked. 1749 
W. Enis Sheph. Guide 193 (E. D.S.) [Adder's tongue has] 
a peeked leaf or stalk. 1787 Mme. D’Arpiay Diary June, 
Enumerating various changes in the modes, from square Shoes 
to peaked. 1825 Macautay Jéilton_ Ess. (1887) 19 [Charles 
the first] his Vandyke dress,..and his peaked beard, 

b. spec. Of a mountain, hill, etc.: Having, or 
rising fato, a peak. Also in comb., as ¢zwo-, ¢w7r- 
peaked, etc. So of a roof. 

1670 Narsorovcn Fral, in Acc. Sev. late Voy. 1. (1694) 39, 
T went..to the peeked Rock, 1797 Mrs. Raocuiere /fatian 
xiii, Its peaked head towered far above every neighbouring 
summit. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 1V. v. xiv. $10 It is 
curious how rarely..an instance can be found of a mountain 
ascertainably pated in the true sense of the word—pointed 
at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides. 1868 Miss 
Brappon Dead Sea Fr. 1. ii, 18 The quaint peaked roofs 
and grand old churches, Sn Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 325 The bulky mass of Helvellyn and the peaked 
summit of Catchedecam., 

2. Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as from illness 
or want; sickly-looking, ‘peaky’. Chiefly co/log. 

1835-40 Harinurton Clock, (1862) 38, | am dreadfully 
sorry, says I, to see you..lookin so peecked. 1856 Mrs, 
Baownine Aur. Leigh u. 929 ‘Whe dumb derision of that 
gray peaked face, 18600. W. Hotes Prof Breakf.-t. ix, 
He looks peakeder than ever. 1883 J. Hawruorne Dust 
xxxvi. 295 As pale and peaked asa charity-school-girl. 18 
Sporting Life 26 Mar. 7/5 He still loses weight, and the 
peaked lock in his face is ominous. 


PEAKEDNESS. 


3. Comb., as peaked-nosed, ~roofed adjs. 

1843 Mitt in Noxeonfs II. 865 Going about the world, 
like a very peaked-nosed woman. 1894 Onting (U.S.) 
XXIV. 197/2 A peaked-roofed construction. ca 

Ilence Pea‘kedness, @. the quality or condition 
of being peaked or pointed; b. (in sense 2 above). 

1833 J. P. Kenneoy Swadlow S. iii. (1860) 43 The peculiar 
peakedness of her nose. 1856 Ruskin Afad. Paint. IV. v. 
xiv. §11 No mountain in the Alps produces 2 more vigorous 
impression of peakedness than the Matterhorn. 1884 J.C. 
Harris in Century Mag. Nov. 12x Her general aspect of 
peakedness. 

Peake-devant, variant of PIKEDEVANT Ods. 


+ Peak-goose, pea-goose. Os. Also 6 
peek-, pick-, 7 pe-goose. [app. f. PEAK 56.3+ 
Goosz.] A dolt, simpleton, ninny, poor creature. 


@ 1568 Ascuam Seholem, 1. (Arb. 54 To laughe, to lie, , 


to flatter, to face: Foure waies in Court to win men grace, 
If thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek goos, 
hens John Cheese. 1593 G. Harvey /éerces Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 64 The Book-woorme was neuer but a pick- 

‘oose. 1606 Cuapman Mons. D'Olive 1. Plays 1873 1. 223 

‘aurtesies a verie peagoose. 1622 Fietcuna & MAssInceR 
Prophetess w. ii, Come, march on and humour him for his 
mirth,.. Tis a fine peak-goose. 1694 Crowne Married 
Beau un 28 I'm a pe-goose with a Lady, but I'm the devil 
with a chamher-maid. a1joo B. EF. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pea-goose, a silly Creature. 
Peagoose, one who has an aspect both sickly and silly. 

Peaking (pikin), pf. a. Now dial. Also 
7-9 peeking. [f. Peak v,! + -1nc 4%] 

1. Sneaking, skulking; mean-spirited; (some- 
times, app. = prying: bnt in that sense app. 
belonging to PEEKING), 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. un. v. 71 The peaking Curnuto 
her husband ., dwelling in a continual larum of ielousie. 
1623 Massincer & Dexxer Virg. Aartir u. i, 1 stole but 
a durty pudding..and the peaking chitface page hit me ith’ 
teeth with it. 16s0 ‘I. Baviy Aferda Parietis 51 That 
peaking devill, jealousie. 1668 Trempie Let. to Ld. Arline. 
ton Wks. 1731 Il. 169, I mean not Virtue, in a peaking, 
formal Presbyterian Sense. 1689 Hieckerineiut Ceremoay- 
Monger Conc. iii, Wks. 1716 II. 470 Not every sneaking 
Register and peaking Surrogate could send a Soul to Satan. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibb xiv. (1873) 84 What Tam 
had said was..that ‘ Benjic was an orpiet, peeakin, little 
sinner’. 

2. Emaeiated, sickly, drooping, pining, peaky. 

axjoo BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peeking fellow;..a thin 
weazel faced fellow. 1706 Puitiirs, Peating, that is of a 
sickly Constitution. 1771 Smouertr /Fwnph. CL 8 Auz., 
Let. i, Poor Liddy is in o peaking way. I'm afraid this 
unfortunate girl is uneasy in her mind. 1823 Lapy L. 
Stuart Lett. (1901) 325 She looks but peeking and has had a 
good dealofillness, 1899 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., 
Peaking, . sickly; drooping: said of young poultry for the 
most part. ‘A wet May's bad for turkies; I've lost several, 
an’ theer's more looks very peiikin’. 

Ilence Pea‘kingly adv.,in a pining or poor way ; 
Pea‘kingness, sickliness, pining condition. 

161x CoTcr. s,v. Ceincture, They tbinke their wines line 
peakingly at home, and pull strawes..or blow their fingers. 
1727 Baitey, vol. II, Peakingdy, sicklily, wearily. Peaking- 
ness, Sickliness, Unthrivingness, 

Peakish (pi‘kif), z.1 [In sense 1 app. f. Peak 
56.3 (also in Skelton), perh. associated with Peak 
v3; in sense 2 f. PEAK 50.2; sense 3 goes with 
Peak 2.) 4, Peakine pfé. 2.2, PEAKY @.2: see-1sul.] 

+1. Slothful, spiritless (L. igvavus); stupid; igno- 
rant, silly: an epithet of contempt, of which it is 
difficult to ascertain the exact meaning. Ods. 

(In quot. @ 1560 with play on Peak s4."3 cf. Peakisu a.2) 

1519 Horan Viele. vi.61 Heis shame faste hut nat pekysshe, 
verecundus est sine tgnanid. a@1§29 SKELTON Ware Ifauke 
225 The pekysh parsons brayne Cowde not rech nor attayne 
What the sentence ment. @1560 Brecon Yewed of Jove Wks. 
it. 6 Philem, 1 trauayled into Darbyshere and from thence 
into the Peke...7heoph. I thynke roe founde there verye 
een people. Pi. Not so, I confesse to you that 

founde there very good wyttes and apte vnto learnynge. 
1568 Facob §& Esau u. i, 1 will see, if any [meat) be ready 
here at home, Or whether lacob haue any, that, peakishe 
miome, 1570 Levins Manip. 145/40 Penkish, mimicus, a. 
@1603 T. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhew. Nv T. (1618) 512 
These dreamers dreame night and day,—otherwise to proue 
a sect or peakish order of Franciscans, etc. 

2. Somewhat peaked or pointed. dad. 

1749 W. Ex.is Sheps. Guide 151 A peckish Head and Tail. 

Somewhat ‘ peaky’ (PEAKY @.2), 

1836 Smart, Peakish..coliog. having features that seem 
thin or sharp, as from sickness. 1900 Barri Tony & 
Grizel xxvii. 327 He was rather peakish hut he had not 
complained. 

Hence + Pea‘kishness Oés., spiritlessness. 

1519 Horan Vadg. v.55 He rehuked hym ofhys dastardnes 
andpekishnes [‘gnavia], 1575 Pitxincton Exp. Nehemiah 
iv. ti~15 Wks. (Parker Soc.) 436 God requireth not such 
peakishness in a man, that he suffer himself to be wounded, 
ee by the law of nature alloweth every man to defend 

imself, 


+ Peakish, «2 Ods. [f. Peak 53.1 + -1811.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the district 
of the Peak in Derbyshire, 

In quots. asa and 1646 the sense may be ‘rude, outlandish, 
remote as in the Peak’. 

1592 Warner 4/6, Eng. vii. xiii. (1612) 201 Once hunted 
he, vntill the Chace, long fasting, and the heate Did house 
him in a ceaiieh Graunge within a Forrest great. 1503 
Drayton Steph. Garl. iv, Her skin as soft as Lemster wooll, 
As white as snow on Peakish Hull, Or swanne tbat swims in 
Trent, 1600 Hottanp Liey xxxviu. xlix. 1015 To prevent 
those Thracian theeves that they should not hide themselues 


Vox, VII. 


@x8a5 lorsv Voc. E. Anglia, | 
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within their peakish holes (offs sit datedris] and ordinarie 
couert musets. /ééd. xty, xxvii. 1219 After hee had seene 
the mouth of that peakish caue [os sSeczs] into which they 
use to descend that would haue the benefit of the Oracle. 
1612 Drayton Poly-o/d, xi, rom thence he [Mersey] getteth 
Goyt down from her Peakish spring. 1646 Br. Hace Balen 
Gil, xiv. ili, A aus villager in the rude Peak. .returns him 
this answer in his peakish dialect, Nay even put fro thee, 
my son. 

Ilence + Pea‘kishly adv., ? obscurely, ? remotely, 

7 oe Ovid's Met. vt. (1593) 144 [He] led her to 
a pelting grange that peakishly did stand In woods for- 
growne [silurs obscura vetustis). 


Peakless (piklés), a. rare. [f. PEAK 53.2 + 


-LESS.) Without a peak. 


‘ 1859 Chamsd. Fral, X1, 296 Turning his peakless cap hind 
petore. 

Peakrel (pikrél), Also 7-8 -rill, 8 -ril. [f. 
Puak $6.1: ef. cockerel, mongrel.) An inhabitant 
of the Peak district in Derbyshire ; also applied to 
horses, sheep, ete. 

1681 Cotton Wound, Peak (1682) 18 Two hob-nail Peak. 
rills, one on either side, Your arms supporting, like a bashful 
bride, ...And thus, from Rock to Rock they slide you dawn. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, U1. 78 The Peakrills, as they 
are called, are a rude boorish Kind of People; hut bold, 
daring, and even desperate in their Search into the Bowels 
of the farth. 1808 AW. Marsuate Review 1, 523 The stock 
of the more southerly heathlands are native mountain sheep, 
of a light frame..and bear the name of ‘Peakrils‘. 1899 
Daily News 31 July 8/7 The credulous tourist. .fails 10 
perceive at a glance the purport of the Peakrels humour. 

b. aéér7b. Of or belonging to the Peak district. 

1799 Archeol. V. 375 The weight of this pig fof lead] 
..is..a proper load for a small peakril horse to travel with, 

Peaskward, adv. [Sce -warD.} Towards the 
peak (of a mountain). 

1881 W. Witkixs Songs of Study 65 Louk on the eagle 


wheeling up peakward. 
Peaky (prki), 2.1 [f. Peak 53.2 + -y,] 


1, Abounding in, orcharacterized by having, peaks. 
1832 Tennyson falace of Art xxix, Hills with peaky tops 
engrail’d. 1855 J. D. Forres Your Mont Rlane viii. 182 
The peaky ridge just described. 1858 Chawd. Frnud, XN. 
2297 The sun approached the edge of the peaky horizon. 
» Peaked, pointed; peak-like. 

31869 Macoonato Settlement (1877) 47 (E. D. D.) A .. face, 
with a peaky litle bit of a nose. 1878 Lapy Burton 
Arabia, etc, xii, 270 The Konkanis [wear] peaky slippers. 
1887 Flare Caine Deemster xxxviil, 251 A poor mangrel 
dog, .. with ragged ears, a penaky nose. 1889 Dove Jicah 
Clarke 209 The peaky thoughtful countenance. 

[Con- 


Pea‘ky, peeky, «.? collog. and dial. 
nected with Peak vl 4, and with PEAKED a. 2, 
PEAkIne ffl.a, 2, PEAKISH @.1 3.) Sickly, feeble, 
wasted, puny; = PEAKING ffl, a. 2. 

1883 [implied in Peakyisu]. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxvii 
Ill. 16 A poor peeky, little sprouting crocus, 1882 Ik. J. 
Wornoise Sissié¢ ix, ‘The second child has sickened, and the 
third is reported to he looking ‘pecky'. 1889 BLackMore 
Att vin, Peaky. 

llence Pea‘kyish a., somewhat ‘ peaky a 

1853 'C. Beve' Verdant Greeu 1. viii, Peakyish you feel, 
don't you? 

Peaky, var. form of Pecky a. 

Peal (p71), sé.1 Forms: 4-6 pele, (5 peell, 
poyll, 5-6 peel(e, 6 peeyle, pelle), 6-7 peale, 
(7 pale), 6- peal. [ME. Ze/e; in sense 1, aphetic 
f. afele, APPEAL; in branch II, supposed to be the 
same word, but the evidenee is not irrefragable ; 
no other origin, however, has suggested itself. ] 

I. ¢l. = Arreat sd. Obs. 

1377 Lanxct. P. Pe. B. xvi. 302 For pere pat partye 

ursneth, be pele (C, xx. 284 apeel, 7.7. peel] is so huge, Pat 
fe kynge may do no mercy til bothe men acorde, ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xxiii. 78 (Hart. MS.) Pou shalt come afore my 
lord, and avow thi pele. 1471 Pasion Lett, 111. 19 Whech 
woman seyd to me that che sewyd never the pele. 

IT. +2. (?)A call or summons (e. g. to prayers, 
to church) made by ringing a bell; astroke ona bell, 
or the ringing of a bell, as a call or summons. Ods. 

21380 S/, Anenstine 1642 in Horstm. Adteng?. Leg. (1878) 
89 To euensong Men rongen be preo peles long. ¢x440 
Promp. Parv. 391/1 Pele of bellys ryngynge (or a-pele of 
belle TYPE TEC), classicunt, 444 Rolis of Parlt, V. 125/1 
That the Baiilifs..make ryng the comune belle 11 pele, to 
gedre the Comunes togedre. 1561 Br. Parkuurst /st- 
junctions, This shal be doon immediatlye after the last 
peale to euening praier. 1675 Ken Afan. Scholars Winch, 
Coll. 4 Go into the Chappel between first and second Peal 
in the morning, to say your Morning Prayer. 

3. The loud ringing of a bell, or of aset of bells; 
Spec. a series of changes rung on a set of bells: 


see Bors sé.6, CHANGE sd. 8 b, GRANDSIRE 6, 

1511 Fasyan J//1d/ in Chron. Pref. 8 Ringyng at the said 
obite, soo that oon pele over nyght be rong wt all the bellys, 
and oon pele upon the mornyng. rs12 in Southwell Visit. 
(Camden) 115 At my buriail a peeyle with all the bells. 
1530 Patscr. 253/1 Peele of belles, son de cloches, 1572-3 
in Swayne Sarum Churchw, Acc. (1896) 287 Ringers yt 
Ringed iij pelle when Mr. Hooper was buried. 167% 
Tintinnalogia 102 This Peal of Grandsire..is the absolute 
foundation from whence the excellent Peal of Grandsire 
bob..had its beginning and method. 1671-1883 [see GRAND- 
sire 6]. 1787 £urop. Afag. X11. 434 The bells of the 
churches rung their dead peals during the day. 3812 J. 
Watson Isle of Palms tv. 444 The bells ring quick a joyous 

eal. 1853 Mrs. Srowe Unele Tom's C. xxxvii, George 

ad the satisfaction, as the bell rang out its farewell peal, 
to see Marks walk..to the shore. 1879 in Grove Dict. Mus. 
1. 334/2, 12 [bells], the largest number ever rung in peal. 


| should go to his rest and quietnes. 


PEAL. 


fransf.and fg. «1848 Hatt Chron, Edw. fV 193 Vo 
haue her fauor and folowe her desire..rather then to haue 
a lowryng countenaunce, and a ringing peale, when he 
1605 Suaks. J/acé. mn. 
ii. 43 Ere..The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie huins, 
Hath rung Nights yawning Veale. 1636 Massixcer Gf. 
D&A, Fior, uti, My pockets ring A ae peal. 176. 
Wars.ey /fusé. § Wives vii. 2 Wks. 1811 1X. 86'The husband 
may..ring his wife a peal concerning her duty. 

4. Asetofbells tuned tooneanother ; a ring of bells. 

1789 G. Waite Sedéarne 321 The day of the arrival of this 
tuneable peal was observed as an high festival hy the village. 
1860 Froupe /fist. Eng. xxx. VI. 33 Kirst began St. Paul's,.. 
then, one by one, every peal which had been spared caught 
up the sound. 1872 Extacompr Ch. Bells Devon, ete. i. 208 
Sometimes a peal of bells is cast in harmony, in which case 
it is called a maiden peal, and no tuning is required. 

transf. 1894 Fesn Lie cldpine Malley W161 A tiny campa- 
nula whose lavender hells clustered in a peal abunt the stem. 

+5. A discharge of guns or cannon so as to 


produce a loud sound; esp. as an expression of 


| joy, a salute, ele. Ods. exc. //ist. 


61515 Cocke Lorel’'s B. 13 A pele of gonnes gan they 
rynge. 1577 in F/adkduy?t’s Voy, (1589) 157 The Castle dis- 
charged a peale of ordinaunce. 1587 Fiuminc Conta. 
Hotinshed V1. 1341/1 The duke of Brabant. .caused a peale 
of a twentie or thirtie thousand harquebusses to be shot off 
a 1649 Daumn.or awit A/ést. Jas. 77, Wks. (1711) 36 The 
king. .caused discharge a pale of ordnance together. 1833 
Ilv. Martineau Aree Ages 68 The best part of thisday's 
entertainments, .was the peals vf erdaance both from the 
vesscls and the shore. 3855 Macaucay //ist. dng. xiii, Ih 
347 ‘The peal ofa musket. owas the signal. 

6. A loud outburst or volley of sound. 

1535 CoverDALe Jer. iv. 19, I haue herde the crienge of 
the trompettes, and peales of warre. 1596 Suvs. Merc E 
in. it. 146 Still gazing in a doubt Whether those peales of 
praise be his or no, a 1649 Drumm. or Haat, Uranwa xii, 
(1656) 137 At whose command clouds peales of ‘Thunder 
sound. 1670 Deypin 2nd 2%. Cong. Grenada v. ii, Like the 
hoarse peals of vultnres,..When over fighting fields they 
heat their wings, 1671 Mitton Savrson 233, 1 my self... 
vanquisht with a peal of words..Gave up my fort of silence 
toa Woman, 1697 Devnnn sfdevaader's #126 Hreak his 
bands of sleep asunder, And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder. 1711 Appisox Sfeet. No. 63 27 Which very 
often produced great Peals of Laughter. 1848 Gvtiesca 
ftaly, Past §& ir lore SN peal of the organ is antiphoual 
toa flourish of trumpets. eat 

7. alts tb.and Comb. as peal-book, -ringer, -ringtne. 

1872 Extacompr CA. Bells Devon, etc. iii. 236 The peal 
book contains a record of peals. 

Peal, peel (p/1), 54.2. Forms: 6 pelo, peall, 
Se. peill, 6-8 peale, 7- peal, 8- peel. [In 1533 
salmon pele: origin unascertained.] A name given 
to, a A grilse or young salmon (now esp. one 
under two pounds in weight); b. A smaller species 
of salmon, Salmo cantbricus (or S. trutta). (Ch 
Giinther /ndrod, Study of Fishes (1880) 644 Note 2.) 

a. salmon peal. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. I'T11, c. 7 The yonge frye,.. called 
lakspynkes smowtis or salinon pele. 1661 Lovett /fisé. 
Anim, § Min, 220 The Salmon peales or Sea ‘Trouts, are 
a more light, wholesome, and well tasted meat. 1741 Compé. 
Fam,-Piece ni. ii, 341 Salmon Peel are taken by dropping 
your T.ine, baited with a Brandling, gradually intothe Hole. 
1758 Deser. Thames 171 Salmon Peale. .seems to be a Species 
of the Salmon. 


B. peal, peel. 

1577 Neg. Prity Council Scot. 11. 657 ‘Ven thowsand peill 
fischeis, killing and ling. 1587 Tlotixsunp Chrax. IL. 1cog 
Plentifull of samon, trout, peale, dace, pike, and other like 
freshwater fishes, 1623 R. Carpenter Conscionadle Chris. 
dit 89 The line sometumes breaketh too, when a Peale or 
great fish is to he drawne vp. 1758 Jaco in Borlase a, 
flist. Cornwali 271 The Black-fish. .head and nose like a peal 
or trout. 1851 NewL.ann /irae 33 nofe, Graul, called in the 
north a grilse and on the Shannon a peel. 1861 elct 24 5 25 
Vict. c 109 § 4 Migratory fish of the genus salmon, .. known 
by the names..forktail, mort, peal, herring peal, may peal, 
pugg peal, harvest cock. Comd, 1903 Longin. Mag. May 
4 When a man goes peel-fishing all day. 

Peal, v) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: (1 pilian (?)); 
5 pele, fa. t. pelyde, -id, 6 peil, 7-5 peal, 9 dal. 
peyl, peighl. [Origin uncertain. 

Cotgr. uses feade to render F. filer to pound or bruise as 
in a mortar :—L. fiddre, already in OF, as Sflian ; hut peal 
could not answer phonetically to pé/er, esp. as it seems ta 
be the same word hae is often written in mod. dial. JaiZ or 
pale (pé'}). ‘The inclusion here of sense 1 is therefore pro- 
visional. (Sec also Pett v, Pat v.2, Pace v.")] 

+1. ¢rans. To pound or bruise as in a mortar. 

[e1000 Erratic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiileker 114/25 J’/ures, vel 

ister, se be pilap, ze/ tribulap.] 1611 Corer., 2#/é¢, pealed, 

eaten, bruised, crushed, pounded, stamped. /éid., Prlement, 
a pealing, pounding, stamping, hraying, beating; a crushing, 
or bruising. /éé¢., Piler, to peale, pound, stampe, to bray, 
beat, or breake, ina morter. 

2. To strike or beat with repeated blows, to 


batter, to pelt. 

?a1400 Morte Arth, 3042 Paysede and pelid downe plays- 
terede walles. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Low C. m. 86 
Fiftie or three score of them lustily charged then betweene 
the gates, and valyantly pealed them with harquebuze sbot. 
rg92 Wyetey Armorie, Ld. Chandos 54 Same one did weild 
A mightie stone, that head a peeces peild Of Lord Muce- 
dent. 1686 Goan Cedest, Bodies 11, i. 144 Is it certain then that 
our Aspect is able to.. Peal us with a Showr? 1735 Somer- 
vite Chase wv. 150 (A ram] Shall..with his enrl’d hard 
Front incessant peal The panting Wretch. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peyl, to beat, to strike, (Cf. 1854 Bamronp 
Diad, (Lancash.) (E. D. D. s, v. Paid), Awy pailt him weel.] 

b. zzér. To shower blows, to hammer on; fig. 


to ‘ pitch zo’. 
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1430 Chew, Assigne pipes plukke ont py swerde, & pele 
on hymn faste. 1874 Waren Chim. Corner (1879) 215 
[Lancash.] They be ae an’ peel at one another full bat. 
1884 CuvswortH Dial, Sé. 125 (E. D. D.) Just let me finish 
this bird cage, an I'll peyl intut an reight an’ all! 1895 
Crece Skete ote. Aw’ve had to peighl away likea nowman, 

+3. duir. Ot blows: To come or fall in a shower. 

1400 Rowland § O. 502 So thikke paire dynttis togedir 
pelyde, Thaire armours hewenn laye in pe felde. 

Hence + Peal used advb. in peale pelted; Peal- 
ing vd/, sb. and pfi.a.!, a, see sense 1; b. battering, 
beating, pelting. 

1g82 Stanynurst £meis 11. (Arh.) 56 Now be we peale 
pelted from top of barbican hautye. /dd u. 59 Pyrrbus 
;.Downe beats with pealing thee doors. 1616 Suvari. & 
Marku, Country Farmie 379 Apples must be gathered..in 
faire weather,..and that hy hand without any pole or peal- 
ing downe. 1740 Somervitte //oddinod 1. 155 On her pale 
Cheeks Ghastly he gaz'd, nor felt the pealing Storin. 

Peal (pil), 7.2 Nowdsa/, Also 5 pele. [Aphetic 
f. afele, APPEAL @: cf. PEaL sé.1 1.) ¢vaus, and 
intr, = APPEAL v, (in various senses). 

¢1g00 Lanel.'s P. Pl. C, 1. 186 On poure pronysors & on 
a-pelesin lz 7. pat et to) pearches. c1qqg0 /’remp. Part. 
391/1 Pelyn or apelyn, afpelio. c14g0 Bk. Curtasye 594 in 

abees BR, 318 ‘Vo A baron of chekker pay mun hit pele. 
1648 Chas. I's Messages for Peace 120 What reason these 
men had thus to 'peale hi 1655 Guana Ch in Arm, 
verse 11.1.4. 53 They peale one of another, shifting the sin 
rather than suing for mercy. 1894 Northumdld. Gloss., 
Peal,to appeal, a shortened form. /érd., /'el aff, to appeal 
off... A happy man was he who could peel off from the militia. 


Peal (pil), v.38 [f. Pear 54.1) 

1. tur. To sound forth in a peal; to resound. 

1632 Mitton Penseroso 161 There let the pealing Organ 
blow, To the full voic'd Quire below. 1719 Ticket On 
Death Addison 16 The pealing organ, and ae pausing choir. 
1728 Pork Dunc. 1. 256 There, Webster! peal'd thy voice, 
and, Whitfield! thine. 1841 H. Ainsworth Odd S¢. Paud's 
If. 102 A loud clap of thunder pealed overhead. 1849 
Macautay #/ist, Eng. x. VE. 602 Behind it rode the body 
guards with cymbals clashing and trumpets pealing. 

+ 2. /rans. To storm, din, or assail (the ears, or 
a person) wi/k (loud noise, clamour, etc.). Obs. 

Perh. with admixture of sense of Peat v.! to batter. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. Concl. 62 They. never lin pealing 
our eares that unlesse we fat them Jtke hoores,..all learning 
and religion will goe underfoot. 1667 — P.£.1.920. 1717 
Fenton Homer in Milton's Style, Odyss. xi. Poems 114 
‘To Woman’s Faith Unbosom nought momentous; tho 
she peal Vour Ear .. Unlock not all your Secrets. 1719 
J. T. Pumipes tr. Thirty-four Confer, 158 Priests and People 
pealed me with Maledictions and Abusive Words. 

3. To give forth in a peal or peals; to utter 
loudly and sonorously. 

1714 Gartu Dispens. v. (ed. 7) 64 Pestles peal a martial 
Symphony. 1745 T. Warton @éeas, Jed, 198 ‘The many- 
sounding organ peals on high The clear slow-dittied channt, 
or varied hymn, 1887 Bowen irg. -Eacid 1. 90 Loud 
thunder is pealed from the skies. 

Hence Pea‘ling /f/. a.2 

1632, 1719 [see sense 1]. 1794 Mrs. Rapciirre Wysé. 
Udolpho xxix, The pealing thunder rolled onward. 1824 
W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 115 The pealing notes swelled 
through the lofty aisles. 

Peal (p/l), v4 Obs. exe. dial, (Origin un- 
certain. ? Related to Pret 54.2] (See quots.) 

1674 Ray N.C. Words, Peale the pot; cool the pot, 170 
Tuorssny Let. to Ray (E. D.S.),‘ Peel the pot’, cool it wit 
the ladle, taking out and pouring in again. 1755 Jouxson, 
Peal, .. 2. To stir with some agitation: as, to peal the 
pot, is when it boils to stir the liquor therein with a ladle. 
1890 Gloueestersh. Gloss., Peal, to pour ont a liquid. 

Peal, obs. form of PAL, PEEL. 

Peale meale, obs. form of PELL-MELL, 

Pealer. Ods. exc. dia/, [Aphetie f. appealer: 
cf. PEAL v2] = APPEALER, in various senses. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. xxt. 39 Thenne put hym forth a 
Pees by-for pilat, and seyde. 

EL, 519 Gunnildas nory karf the fals pelonrs hamme. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxii, (Percy Soc.) 159 Vyle peller, in 
lykewyse also, His tonge was scraped that he suffered wo, 
1894 Northumbld. Gloss., Pealers, appealers, applicants. 

Pealite (pfloit). Alin. [Named after A. C. 
Peale: see -ITE'.] A variety of geyserite, con- 
taining only 6 per cent. of water. 

1873 F. M, Enotien Let. to A. C. Peale in 6th ae (260% 
Geol. Surv. of Territories 154, 1 wish to distinguish it as a 
well-defined sub-species of opal, and propose to name it 
“Pealite’,as you were the first to find and collect the mineral. 

Peall, Pealok, Pealt, obs. ff. Penn sé., 
Pruiock 1, PELT sd,1 

Pean (pin). Her. [Origin uncertain: identity 
with Pane sé,2 has been saggested, but evidence is 
lacking.] One of the furs; represented as Sable 
powdered with ‘ spots" of Or. 

1562 Letcy Armorie 121 The sixth doublyng, is called 
Pean, whiche is the field, Sable, and the ponders Or. 1610 
Guuium Heraldry 1. iv. 14 This is blacke powdered with 
yellow; andin Blazon is termed Pean, 1864 Route. //er. 
fst. & Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20, 4 Pean: Gold spots ona black field. 


Pean, Peane, obs. ff. Peax, Pain; var. PEEN. 
Peanut (pinzt). [f. Peal+Nor.] The fruit 
or seed of Arachis hypogewa, or the plant itself, 
a native of the West Indies and West Africa, much 
cultivated in warm climates; the fruit is a 
ripening undergroand, containing two seeds like 
peas, valued as food and for their oil (Also 
called ground-nul or ground-pea.) Also applied 


a1425 tr, Higden (Rolls) | 
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to allied plants of similar character (or their fruit), 
as Voaudzeta subterranea of Madagascar, Africa, 
and S. America, and Amphicarpea nionoica of 
N. America (4og-peanul; see Hoe 56.1 13d), 

1835 C. F. Horrman Winder in West 11. 206 Wrenching 
it from its roots as a Lilliputian would a peanut! 1886 
A. H. Cuurcu Food Grains Ind. 127 Half the weight of 
pea-nuts is oil. /ééd., Pea-nuts.. yield a cake well adapted 
for feeding cattle. eS 

b. attrib. Peanut politics (U.S. slang), ‘under- 
hand and secret tactics’ (Farmer Americanisms). 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech, Peanut-digger..Peanut-picker. 
1887 NV. Vork Mail & Express 27 May (Farmer Amer), If 
the Governor would consent not to play peanut politics. 

Peaon, variant of Peon. 

Pea‘-pod. [f. Pea! + Pop.] 

1. The pod or legume of the pea-plant, which 
contains the peas. (Earlier name PEASE-coD.) 

1882 Ocitvie, Pea-fod, the pod or pericarp of the pea. 
1884 Browsine Ferishtah, Two Camels 7 Horse, ass, and 
mule consume their provender Nor Jeave a pea-pod. 

2. Local name of ‘a “double-ended” rowboat 
used by the lobster-fishermen of the eoast of Maine’ 
(Cent, Diet, 1890). 

3. altrib. Pea-pod argus, collector’s name for 
the butterfly Lampides betica. 

1898 Daily News 22 Aug. 6/3 The pea-pod argus..isso very 

| scarce in this country that its title torank asa British hutter- 
fly at all is doubtful. 1g00 /4fd. 6 Mar. 8/7 Monotonous 
shades of an unpleasant pea-pod tint, 

Peapon, variant of Peron. 

Pear (pée1),s5. Forms: 1 peru, pere, 3 peore, 
4-6 peere, 4-7 pere, (5 peyrie, ?5 pyre), 5-6 
peer, 6 Sc, peir, 6-7 peare, pare, 6- pear. 
(OE. pere, pers MDu., MLG. perve, Du. peer, 
LG. feer, por:—WGer. pera, a. late L. pira, péra 
fem. sing., for L. ira pl. of pirum pear. From 
pera come also It., Sp., Pg. pera, F. poére. 

| . The mod. bot. L. Pyras, isa med.L. corruption, connected 
by false etymology with Gr. wip fire (Isidore) and pyramid} 

' 1. The fleshy fruit of the pear-tree (see 2), 
| a pome of a characteristie shape, tapering towards 
the stalk; in the very numerous cultivated varieties 
| much esteemed as a dessert fruit, or for stewing, ete. 
¢1000 Ex.eRic Gram, vil. (Z.) 20 Hoe pirumtseo peru, £1290 

Beket 1191 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 140 Applene, & peoren, and 

notes also, 1340 Ayend, 208 God .. nele be yeue pere ne 

eppel ase me dep ane childe. ¢1430 LypG. IVin. Poents 

(Percy Soc.) 43 Appeles and peres that semen very gode, Ful 

ofte tyme are roten by the core. 1§33 Etvot Cast, [fetthe 

11. vii. (1541) 22 Peares are muche of the nature of appulles, 

but they ar henier, 1634 Aéthorf US. in Simpkinson The 

IWashingtons (1860) App. p. xvi, A jorney to Windsor for 

pares. 1730-46 Tuomson ltiann 631 ‘The juicy pear Lies, 

In a soft profusion, scattered round. 1859 Daawin Orig. 

Spee. i. (1873) 27 No one would expect to raise a first-rate 

melting pear from the secd of the wild pear. 

b. In various similes and allusions; formerly ns 

a type of something of very small value. 

61380 Sir Fernmsd. 5722 Of pyne ne schalt pow lese no3t, 
be worthy of a pere. 1399 Lanai. Ach. Redeles Prol.73 It 
shulde not apeire hem a peere. 1§03 Hawes Exam, Virt, 
vu. lxii, Nor fortune without me avayleth not hym a pere, 
1gg8 Suaxs. erry JV. ww. v. 103 As crest-falne as a dride- 
peare, 1700 ‘T. Brown Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 93 His Body 
was as Rotten asa Pear, 1845 Disrarct Sydi/ rv. xi, ‘But is 

| the pearripe?’ said the diplomatist. ‘The pear is ripe if we 
have conrage to pluck it’, said Lord Marney, 

2. he tree Pyris communis (N.O. Rosacex), or 
other species with similar frnit; foand wild in 
Europe and Asia, and widely: growa in many 
varieties for the fruit (sense 1), which under cultiva- 
tion becomes edible and rich-flavoured. More 
usually PEAR-TREE, q. Vv. 

ax400 Pistill of Susan 82 Pe popeiayes .. On peren and 
pynappel pei ioyken in pees, 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R, xvit. xxiv. (W. de W.) 685 Pirus, pyre is a tree that 


heryth fruyte. 1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. vii. (1794) 73 
The pear and “pee are..two..species of the same..genus. 
1846 ee thr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 200 In raising 
of standard pears for the orchard, i 

3. Applied, with defining words, lo various other 
fruits or plants in some way resembling the pear: 
as ALLIGATOR fear, ANCHOVY-PEAR, AVOCADO 
Pear, Gariic Pear, GRAPE fear, PRICKLY PEAR, 
STRAWBERRY fear (see these words); also Hard 
Pear (S. Africa), Olinia cymosa; Vegetable 
Pear =Cuocno; Wild Pear (WW. Indies), Céethra 
tinifolia; Wooden Pear (Australia), Vylomelumn 
pyriforme (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1760 J. Lae /ntrod, Bot. App. 322 Batchelor’s Pear, 
Soran 1880 5. Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow., 
the Hard Pear..the White Pear, 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 
s/2 The chocho of Jamaica, .. the pipinella, chayota, or 
vegetable pear of Madeira, 1889 in Sosfon (Mass.) Fral. 
25 May 6/6 The vegetable pears are an excellent substitute 
for butter. 4 F . és 

4. transf, Applied to things resembling a pear in 
shape; ¢.g. the fruit or hip of the rose; stat 
shaped pearl used as an omament. + Pear of con- 
fession, a pear-shaped instrument of torture (cf. 
G. folterbirne). 

1576 Baker Yewedl of Health 4 The seedes within the 
peares of the Rose are..astringent. 1630 F. ConsTarte 
FPathomachia wi. iv. 29 Valesse thou confesse,..the Scottish 

; Bootes, the Dutch Wheele, the Spanish Strappado, Linnen 


PEAR. 


Rall, and Peare of Confession shall torment thee. cee 
Evetyn Mlundus Aludicbris 4 Diamond Pendants for the 
Ears, .. or two Pearl Pears, 1727 A. Hamicton New fee. 
E. Ind. V1. xiv. 150 Some beautiful Pearls..among them a 
Pair of Pears worth sol.. Sterl._ 1857 Gosse Creation 223 
From the side of this ‘pear’ (Bo¢rydlus] anotber was de- 
veloped by gemiation. 

5. alirib, and Comb., as pear-bin, -bud, -eater, 
-hoard, -leaf, -orchard, -pearl (cf. 4), -stock, -wood ; 
fear-growing, -like, -shaped adjs.; + pear-apple, 
a rough variety of apple: see quot. 1707; + pear- 
bit, a kind of bit for a horse (? shaped like a pear); 
pear-blight, (a) a destructive disease of pear-trees, 
eansed by a bacterium (A/ferococcns amylovorius) 
which turns the leaves rapidly brown; (4) a disease 
of pear-trees caused by a beetle (Ay/edorus) which 
bores into the bark ( pear-blight beetle, also called 
pin-borer); pear-drop, (a) a pear-shaped sweet- 
meat, usally flavoured with Jargonelle-pear essence; 
(6) a pear-shaped jewel used as a pendant: see 
Drop sé, 10 e, a; pear-encrinite Cr -enerinus), 
an encrinite of the genus 4 piocrinzs, from its shape ; 
pear-gauge, a gauge invented by Smeaton, consist- 
ing of a pear-shaped glass vessel and a hermetically 
closed tube, for measuring the degree of exhaustion 
of air in an air-pump (see qnot. 1822); pear-haw 

= pear-thorn; + pear-jonet, -jenet, an early- 
ripening kind of pear (cf. JENNETING); pear-louse, 
a kind of plant-louse (?sylla pyrt or pyrisuga) 
whieh infests the leaves and young shoots of the 
pear-tree; pear oyster scale, a scale-insect (45/7- 
dtolus ostreaforntis) infesting the pear-tree; pear- 
plum, name of several varieties of plum (?some- 
what pear-shaped); pear-quince, a kind of quince 
with pear-shaped fruit; pear-shell (see quot.) ; 
pear-slug, the slug-like larva of a saw-fly, Se/az- 
dria cerast (Eriocampa limacina), which infests 
the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees; also 
called plun-slug, slug-worm, etc.; pear-sucker 
= pear-Jouse; pear-thorn, an American species 
of hawthom (Crataegus lomentosa); tpear-war- 
den, a kind of pear: see WARDEN; pear-wise 
ady., in the form of a pear; pear-withe, a West 
Jndian and Sonth American climbing shrub, Zazta’- 
cium Jaroba, Also PEAR-MONGER, -TREE. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 394/1 “Peere apple, pirumponiunt. 
1707 Mortimer //usd, (1721) 11, 293 The Pear Apple is a 
curious pleasant Apple of a rough Coat. 1 Markyam 
Cavad. W. (1617) 57 That bytt which is called the *peare 
bytt. 1881 Miss Ormerop J/an. Jasur. Insects (1890) 330 
In America this species of beetle,..known..under the name 
of .\Vydetorus pyri, popularly as the ‘*Pear Blight’ is..in- 
jurious both to Pear and Apple. 1658 J. RowLano Monfet's 
Theat. [ns. 1034 Such [caterpillars)as have sayl-yards, such 
as are called Neustriz, *Pear-eaters, 1816 W. Ssitu Strata 
ident. 30 That extraordinary fossil zoophite the *pear en- 
crinus. 1843 Humpre Diet. Geol. & Alin. s.v., The pear 
encrinite is confined to the middle oolite. 1783 PArd. Trans. 
LXXIIL 436 The degree of rarefaction shewed by what is 
called the *pear-gage. 18aa Imison Sc. & drt 1,155 The 
pear-gage.. shows the true uantity of atmospheric air left 
in the receiver, 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 60 aie Piracium 
a*Perehorde. 1393 Lanot. P. PZ. C. xu. 221 Pees-coddes and 
*pere-lonettes. ¢1475 Songs § Carols 15th C. (Warton Cl) 35 
It wele non pere bern but a pere jenet. @ 1842 Suetey fr. 
IVks, (1888) 1. 408 Her pointed and *pear-like person, 1881 
Miss Ormerop A/an. /ujur. Insects 11. 288 *Pear Oyster 
Scale..of the same nature as the Mussel Scale of the Apple. 
1647 _R. Srapviton Fucvenad vi. 96 Those mighty *peare- 
pearles that waigh-down her eares. 1600 SurFLet Countri¢e 
Farme ut. iii, 427 The stone of the *peare-plum-tree must be 
setinacold place. 1707 Mortimer f/isé, (1721) IL, 265 Plumbs 
are..commonly cleft-grafted..one of the best sorts to graft 
them on is the Pear-Plumb, 1601 Hottano //iny 1, 436 A 
smaller sort... called Struthea (i. *Peare-quince) and these 
do cast a more odoriferous smell. 1766 Compé. Farmer sv. 
Quince-tree, Several kinds, as the pear-quince, tbe apple- 

nince, and the Portugal quince. 1758 Ennisin PAd/. Trans. 
i 446 This Toxicodendron, with the *pear-shaped fruit. 
1815 J. Smita Panorama Se. & Ari V1. z A pear-shaped 

Jass Vessel. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Med, \V. 227 It [gail- 
Bladder] will have a smooth pear-shaped ontline. 1884 
Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) 1. 352 The species of Ficuda are 
known from their shape as fig or *pear shells, 1887 G. 
Nicnotson Dict. Gard. WL. 57 *Pear Séug, the larva of 
Eriocampa limacina. 1707 Mortimes £718, (1721) 11. 251 
*Pear-stocks may also be raised of Suckers,.. but those that 
are raised of Seeds or Stones are esteemed much better, 188: 
Miss Ormerop Alan. Injur. Insects m1. 286 Jumping Plant- 
louse, *Pear-sucker. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 61/2 As soon as 
the buds begin to burst in the spring, the Pear suckers leave 
their winter quarters. 1884 Minter Plant-2., Crataegus 
tomentosa. American Black-thorn or *Pear-thorn. ¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-bhs. 12 Take *Pere Wardonys, an sethe hem in 
Wyne. 1620 Vexner Via Recéa vii. 111 Peare-Wardons .. 
are of all sorts of Peares the best and wholsomest. 1866 
Treas, Bot, 8558/1 *Pear-withe, a West Indian name for 
Tanecium Faroba. 1862 H. Marrvat lear in Sweden 11. 
81 The pulpit of black *pear-wood. 1879 Barixc-Goutp 
Germany 11. 359 Most of the carving was done in pearwood, 
which readily attracts the worm. 

Pear, v. Os. exc. dial, Forms: 4-6 pere, 
5 Sc. per, peir, peyr, 5-7 peere, 6 peer, 6-7 
peare, 7’pear. Aphetic form of APPEAR. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 440 Pane god..Gert 
til hyme ane angele pere. ¢ 1450 Coventry Azysé. xiv. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 131 Loke 3¢ fayl, for no dowte, at the court to pere, 
¢ 1470 ii peyr began 


enry IVadlace xt. 438 And sieve , 
in to thair sycht. fi uon ix. 204 There 
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was not so bardy a paynyin that durst pere hefore the 
castel], 1568 I. Howe. Vewe Sovees (1879) 153 When 
Primrose gan to peare, on Medows bancke so green. 1599 
Mixsuev Sf. Dict., Assomar, to peere vp, to ay cere, 10 
looke vp. 1623 Althor WS. in Simpkinson 74e Washing- 
tons (1860) App. p. xlviti, To the shepard at Elkington for 
moying, making, and ining all the hay. .as peares by his bill 
170303. 1642 H. More Soug of Sou? 1. n. ii, They "pear 
and then are hid. [1900 in Eng. Dial, Dict. from Scotl., 
Cumberland, s. w. of Engl., U. sy 

{See also PEER v., which in some uses con- 
tinues this. : 

Hence + Pea'rand (perand) f//.a., appearing, 
apparent ; ferand are, beir apparent: cf. Parent 
al; + Pea‘randly (peirandlie) adv., appearingly, 
apparently ; also }Pea‘rance (perans),appearance. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xlv. (Cristine) 7 Scho ves his perand 
are, 1382 Wyciir Jed xxx. 8 Io the lond not full perende 
(1388 apperynge]. @ 1578 Linorsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S.) I. 273 Ane..quhome they thocht maist peirandlie 
to hane bene ce King. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theo- 
dera) 132 For pu..in pis tono has rentis fare, And til haf mare 
has perans of are. ¢ 1470 Henry J¥/adlace v. 1004 Off mwne 
nor stern gret perans was thar nayne. 

Pearce, obs. form of Parse v., PIERCE 2. 

Pearch, obs, form of Parcu, Percu, Piercx. 

Peare, obs. form of Paim v.2, Pear, PEER. 

Pearie, obs. form of PERny, pear-tree. 

Pearie, variant of PEERY, a peg-top. 

Peark, obs. form of Percy, PERK. 

Pearl (p51l), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 perle, peerle, 
5 perl, (perll, perell, -ill, perril, 6 pearel, Sz. 
peirl(e, peirll), 6-7 pearle, 5~ pearl. [ME.a. F. 
perle (also pesle, pelle, pecle, pele, 13-14thc., Godef.) 
= Pr., .1t., Sp., Pg. perla, Pg. also pero/a, med.L. 
perla (J. de Vitry, 21244), fella, perula, pertelus. 
From Romanic also OHG. ferala, berla, MHG. 
perle, berle, Ger. perle, MLG. perle, parle, MDu. 
parele, Du. paarl. Ulterior etymology unsettled. 

Many identify the word with med.L. Jéruéa, in Isidore 
birula, dim. of L. pirnm, Com. Rom. séra Pear, used in 
reference to shape. Others think ferda altered from serna, 
the form in Neapolitan and Sicilian dial., and found in 
Sicilian Lat., in Constilez. of Frederick King of Sicily, 
early 13th c.(Dn Cange), which they would identify with L. 
fae am, leg of mutton, alsoa leg-of-mutton-shaped marine 

ivalye, mentioned by Pliny. A dim. of the latter, *ferun da, 
conjectured in Du Cange (ed, 1762) is favonred by Grdber, 
Another suggested sonrce is L. piZuda globule, whence, by 
dissimilation of 2..2 to r..4, *pirula fe which Liuré 
compares Venetian and Veronese fivola from pilula’. See 
Diez, Littré, Korting, etc} = ; = a 

I. 1. A nacreous concretion formed within the 
shell of various bivalve molluscsaround someforeign 
body (e.g, a grain of sand), composed of filmy 
layers of carbonate of lime interstratified with 
animal membrane; it is of hard smooth texture, of 
globular, pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, and 
of varions colours, usually white or bluish-grey ; 
often having a beautiful lustre, and hence highly 
prized as a gem; formerly also used in medicine. 
See also MorHEr-OF-PEARL, SEED PEARL. 

The chief sonrce is the Pearl-oyster, Afeleagrina mar- 
garitifera, of the Indian Seas, but pearls are yielded by 
many other marine, as well as by some freshwater shells, the 
pearl-mnssels, Unionide. 

(a 1259 Matr. Paris Chron, Afay. (Rolls) V. 489 Erat quit 
dam lapis preciosus, qui dicitur vulgariter Perla.) 13. Beis 
Allit. P. A.t Perle plesaunte to prynces paye, To clanly 
clos in golde so clere. 1362 Lanct. P. P4 A. xt 12 Draf 
weore hem lenere Pen al be prescionse Peerles pat in paradys 
waxen, ¢ 1385 Ciaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 153 (221) Of o perle 
fyn & oryental Hyre white coronn was I-makyd al. ¢1400 
Maunoev. (1839) xiv. 153 The in Perl congelep and wexep 
gretofthe dewofhenene. 1447 Boxennam Seystys (Roxb.) 2 
A margerye perle aftyr the phylosophytr Grosrythen a shelle 
of lytyl pryhs. 1526 TinoaLe JMaét. xiii. 46 When he had 
founde one precions pearle [ Wycuir, 00 precionse margarite }. 
1568 Grartox Chrox. 11. 290 A Chapelet of fine Perles that 
he ware on his hed. 1600 Moxtcomerte Sonn, xiix, 
Thoght peirlis give pryce. and diamonds be deir. 1607 
Dekker & Wesster Sir 7, Wyatt D.’s Wks. 1873 HI. 129 
Cheekes purer then the Maiden orient pearle. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. dudia & P.320 The Pearl is a Jewel supposed to be 
the Geniture of a Shell-fish. congealed into a very fair, trans- 
parent, Diaphanons, benutiful Stone. 1774 Gatos. Nad. 
ffist, VIL. 54 Whether pearls be a disease or an accident in 
the animal is scarce worth enquiry. 1883 Fish. Exhib. 
Catal, 77 Fancy Pearls, such as black, pink, yellow, grey; 
from Australia, South Pacific Islands, &c. 

b. (without @ or £/.) As name of the substance. 
13.. E. BE. Allit. P. A. 207 Hize pynakled of cler quyt 
perle. /éfd, 255 Set on Be coroun of perle orient. 1390 
Gower Conf 11. 45 The Sadles.. With Perle and gold so. 
wel begon. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cexti. 273 A croune 
of gold pyght with ryche perle and precious stones. 1596 
Suaxs. Yam. Shr. v. et Why sir, what cernes it yon, if 
I weare Pearle and gold? 1626 Bacon Sylva § 380 There 
hath been a tradition, that pear], and coral, and turquois- 
stone, that have lost their colours, may be recovered by 
hurying in the earth, 1717 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. io 
C'tess Mar 1 Apr., A large éouguet of jewels, made like 
natural flowers; that is, the buds of pearl. .the jessamines, of 
diamonds,. -Ctc. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Compensation Wks. 
(Bohn) I. go Like the wounded oyster, he mends his shell 
with pearl. 

¢. =Mornenr-or-reart. Chiefly affrid.: see 172. 

d. Artificial pearl, an imitation of the natural 
gem, made of glass, etc. Avister fearl, a flattish 
excrescence of pearl adhering to the shell. 
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| Essence of peari, an imitation of mother-of-pearl prepared 
from the scates of the bleak. 

1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 114 Whether my 
pearles be Orientall, or but of Venice. 1665 Bove Occas. 
Ref. w. ii, The artificial Pearl made at Venice, consisting of 
Mercuryand Glass, 1791 Maciein Pad. Trans. LXXX1.379 
By adding the alkali to the bit of Tabasheer in ecciine 
small quantities at a time, this substance was converted into 
} a pearl of clear colourless glass. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain & Gl. 236 He then proceeded to line the interior surface 
of these with the powdered fish scales, which he called 
essence of pearl, or essence dOrient. 1895 Ure's Dict, Arts 
T11. 518 lialy also mannfactures pearls by a method borrowed 
from the Chinese: they are known under the nanie of Roman 
pearls, and are a very goad imitation of natural ones. 


2. fer. In blazoning by precious stones, the 


designation of the tincture argent? or white. 

1572 BossEwELL Arworie tt. 56b, The fielde isof ye Diamond, 
n Bonaze Perle, Unguled topaze. 1688 R. Hoists al renonry 
ut. i. 5/1 He beareth Pearl, a Chaplet garnished. 1725 
Coats Dict. fer. Pearl, being White, is us'd instead of 
Argeat, by those who blazon the Arms of Great Men by 
Precious Stones instead of Colours and Metals. ¢ 1828 
Berry Lncyct. Her, 1. Gloss. . 

3. fg. Something especially precious, noble, or 
choice; the finest or best member or part; a fine 


or noble example or type. 

13.. #. E. Allit. P. A. 242 Art pou my perle pat 1 haf 

layned? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 85 Also pis 3ere 
fone Egebrede wedded Eimme, pe perle and pe precious 
stone of Normanes. 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 180 Wel- 
come to be our princes of hononr, Our perle, our plesansand 
our paramour. 1567 Safir. Poents Reform. vii. 71 Our 
prettie Prince, the peirle of all this land. 1605 Suans. Wacd, 
\. viii. 56. 2639 Surrcey Gendlen:, Venice 1.11 He is the 
very pearl Of curtesie. 1816 Scotr Ofd Mort, xxxv, Ah, 
benedicite | how he will mourn over the fall of such a pearl 
of knighthood. 1859 ‘exxvson Elaine 114 Guinevere, The 
pearl of beauty. 

b. Prov. Zo cast pearls before swine, to offer or 
give n good thing to one who is incapable of 
appreciating it, but may defile or abuseit. (From 
Matt. vii. 6.) 

1362 Lancu. P, P/. A.xt. 9 Noli ntittere Margeri perles 
Among hogges. ¢ 1380 Wycuiw TFs. (1880) 110 Pus com- 
anndeth crist pat men schullen not zene holy pingis to hondis 
& putten precious perlis to hoggis. 1546 Tixoare Walt. vii. 
6 Nether caste ye youre pearles [Wycttr margaritis} before 
swyne. 1533 Gav Richt Vay 104 As the suine trampis the 
precious peirlis onder thair feit. 1645 Minton 2ad Sonn, 
Letrach., This is got by casting Pearl to Hoges. 1848 
Dickens Dombcy xxiii, Oh I doa thankless thing, and cast 
pearls before swine ! 

II. In transferred senses. 

+4. a. The pupil of the eye ; the crystalline lens. 

1340 Ayenb, 158 Ase a-ye mi wyl oe be-honep to zyenne 
and o{n]deruonge ine pe perle of pe eze be sseppe of fe pinge 
pet is him be-nore. 1604 Wricht Passions 1. i. 48 If..some 
darknesse fall vpon the eyes, a dimme clond is cast before 
the pearles thereof. — 

+b. A thin white film or opacity growing over 
the cye ; akind of cataract. Ods.or dial, [med.L. 
ferila, Du Cange.)] 

[e1400 Laafranc's Cirurg. 251 Pou schalt se pan vpon his 
ije a whit ping as it were a peerle.] 

1382 Wycur Lev, xxi. 20 If crokid rigge,or bleer eyed ; if 
whijt perle haninge in the eye. ¢ 1440 Prom. Pare. 394/2 
Peerle, yn the eye, géaucoma. 1584 CoGan Haven /Tealth 
cxxvi. (1612) 109 A certaine experiment to take away a fleame 
or pearle from the eye. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. 
Physicke §5/x Vor Catarractes or Pearles of the Eyes, 1666 
Srurstowe Sfrr. Chym. 21 Physicians..who call..the white 
film which taketh away the delightful sight n Pearl in the 
ae 1747 Westey Prin. Physic (1762) 62 It cures Pearls, 
Rhenms, and often Blindness itself, ¢ 1820 in Sheffield Gloss. 
(1888), Pear/, a cataract in the eye. 

5. Asmall and round drop or globule resembling 
a pearl in shape or aspect; e.g. a dewdrop, a tear, 

¢1460 J. Russent BA. Nurture 283 Pike not youre nose, 
ne bat hit be droppynge with no peerlis clere. 1513 DouGias 
Eneis xu. Prol. 134 The plane pnideryt with semely settis 
sovad, Bedyit full of dewy peirlis rovnd. 1593 Snaks. 
Lucy, 1213 Shee..wip’t the brinish pearle from her bright 
cies. 1 Laster in Path Trans. XYX. 373 Small 
Transparent Pearls or Drops of a liquid Gum. 1704 Pore 
Pastorals, Winter 31 Now hung with pearls the dropping 
trees appear. 1852 R. S. Surters Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 
339, ‘Don't know’, replied the boy, ..as he rubbed a pearl 
off his nose on to the ek of his hand, . e 

6. Rhetorically applied to white glistening teeth. 
Also collective: cf. ‘ ivory’. 

1586 Pertie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Cont, 34 Calling..her teeth 
Pearles, her lips Corall, 1648 Herrick Hesper., Llymne to 
Venus, Goddesse, I do love a girle, Rubie-lipt and tooth’d 
with pearl. 2775 Sueripan St. Paty. Day 1.3, 1 believe I 
have drawn hatt ascore of her Pocts pearls, 1824 byron 
Fuan xvi. cxxi, A red lip, with two rows of pearl beneath. 

7. One of the bony tubercles encircling the bur 
or base of a deer’s antler. 

1575 Tursery. Venerie 54 That which is about the crust 
of tbe beame is termed pearles. a@1gz00 B. EF. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Pearis, the little Knobs on the Bur ofa Stag. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thule xxv, You will discourse to your friends uf 
the span, and the pearls of the antlers, and the crockets. 


$8. a. Pearls of Spain: the white grape-hyacinth 
(from the shape of its flowers). Obs. rare. 

1597 Geraroe /erbal, Table Eng. Names, Pearles of 
Spaine. 1629 Parkinson Parad. in Sole 115 Some English 
Gentlewomen call the white Grape-flower Pearles of Spaine. 

b. An oat-like grass (Arrhenatherum avena- 
¢eeent) with knotted or tuberous base: = PEARL- 
GRASS 2, 

1886 S. A. Stewart in Britten & Holland Planz-n. 224 It 
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(Avena elatior] is known in Co. Antrim’ as Pear?; the 
knobs at the base of the stem are the pearls, I have been 
informed that these ‘pearls’ are of great value as au unre for 
inflained eyes. ; ‘ 

9. One of sevcral small white or silver balls set on 
a coronet; a similar ball as a heraldic bearing; 
also, a small white circle on a coloured ground. 

1688 R. Home al rstoury in. i. 4/1 The top of the circle 
set close together with Pearls or Bnitons of Silver. 1707 
Cuamnrrtavye Pres. St. Eng. 1. ili, 273 His [Marqnis’s] 
Coronet hath Pearts and Strawberry Leaves, intermixt round 
of equal height. 172g Coats Dict. //er., Viscounts Coronet 
ha» neither Flowers, nor Points rais’d above the Circle. .but 
only Pearls plac’d on the Circle itself, 1882 Cussans f/and- 
tk. Her, xiv. (ed. 31.179. 1897 W. Mortey Cat. Stamps Gt. 
Brit. 19, 1d. pale lilac, 14 pearls .. 58.5 1d. dark lilac, 16 
pearls. 6c. 

10. /rinting. Namc of a size of type, formerly 
the smallest used, now intermediate between agate 
and diamond. This is a specimen of the type called Pearl. 

1656 Biounr, Glossogr. sv. Character, The Printers .. 
names of their several sorts of Letters are 1. Pearl, which is 
the least. 2. Non-Pareil [etc]. 1660 Futnen Wirt Cons 
temipl. ix, (1841) 223 ‘he pearle Bible printed at London, 
1653. 1683 Moxon JJech. Averc., Printing ti. »2, 1824 
J. Jouxson 7yfogr, U1. v. 83 As this was..a greater ad- 
vauce to perfection, it..was designated Dearl, 1887 T. 13. 
Reen /?ist, Lett. Foundries 40 Pearl. though an English 
body in Moxon's day, appears 10 have been known both in 
France and Holland at an earlier date. A 

Ll. Aastern Ch. (rendering papynpirys). A small 
particle of the consecratcd bread: = PARTICLE 2 ¢. 

1847 Co. Wiseman Unreality stugl Belief Ess, 1853 11. 
406 In the Coptic Liturgy..after the division of the Tost, 
the priest shall take one pearl (or particle) of the thice 
above named. [1876-80 Smith & Cretiiam Diet. Chr 
elutig., Margarita is a term for the particle of the bread 
which is broken off and placed in the cnp as a symbol of 
the union of the Body and Blood of Christ.) 

12. Asmall fragment or sizeof various substances: 
e.g. one of the pear-shaped granules into which 
molten metal cools when poured in drops into 
cold water; a small piece of clean coal; a name 
fora small pill or pilule, sf. a gelatinous capsule 
employed for administering liquid medicines in the 


form of pills. 

1873 Ei. Sron Workshop Reevipts Ser. 1.191/2 Small articles 
are brightened ina Jong narrow bag, where they are put with 
copper pearls, 1897 Adébutt's Syst. Wed. WE. 230 Phoo- 
phorus, gr. $ in pearls of which three to six are to be taken 
daily. 1g0r Scodsman 15 Oct. 4/8 (Of small coal) After 
being washed, the pearls are drained and elevated by con: 
veyers to a hopper. ; eke 

13. A degree of condensation and _ stickiness 
reached by clarified syrup when boilcd for con- 
{ectionery : see PEARLED ffi. a1 4. 

1883 KR. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Sev. 1. 1532/1 Vhere 
are 7 essential degrees in boiling sugar: .. ‘hey are:—() 
small thread, (2) large thread, (3) little pearl, (4) large pearl. 
fbid, 162/2 Boil some clarified loaf sugar to large pearl. 

14, Short for feari-moth: see 18. 

1832 J. Rensir Cousp. Butterft. & Moths 131-2 Vargaritia 
(Stephens). The Variegated Pearl.. Very rare. ..The Long- 
winged Pearl,.The Sulphur Pearl [ete.]. 

15. Name of a kind of firework. 

1884 S2. James's Gaz. 13 June 10/2 The display included.. 
discharges of rockets and shells,.and a cloud of pearls. 

16. ‘Yhe colour of a pearl, a clear pale bluish- 
grey. Also aftrid. or as adj. = fearl-colonred. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2366/4, 6 pair of womens silk [hose} 
pearl, blew and green. 1899 I] ‘est. Gas. 2 Dec. 1/3 He 
walched the first streak of dawn change from a thin grey 
line of pearl into a hroad band of pink and amethyst. 

TIL. attrib. and Comb. 17. a. attributive: (@) of 
pearl or pearls, adorned with pearls, as fearl-bead, 
-broker, -chain, -collar, -colour, -sword, -iwreath; 
(6) made of mother-of-pearl, as pear! spoon; (ec) 
in sense 5, as fearl-czep, -dew, -drop. b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as feart-ceetler, -driller, -worker ; 
pearl-bearing, -producing, yielding adjs. ¢. instrn- 
mental, as fearl-besprinkled, -bordered, -crowned, 
encrusted, -gemmed, -handled, -keaded, -lined, 
lipped, -set, -studded, ~wreathed adjs. d. para- 
synthetic, as peart-coloured, -hied adjs. @. simila- 
live, as pearl-blue, -grey, -pure, -round adjs.; also 
pearl-like adj. 

a18at Keats ffyperion 11. 284 Like *pearl-beads dropping 
sudden from their string. 1667 H. OLDENBURG in Ail. Trans, 
Il. 431 “Pearl-bearing Oysters are not good to eat. 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecunt 100 Metitava 1: uphrosyue, 
*Pearl-bordered Fritillary. ¢1610 Laov Compton in Antig. 
a7, (1808) IIL. 438, 1 would have... 6000¢, for a * Pearl Chain. 
--I am so reasonable. 1795 Coteripce in Cottle Nemn. 
(3847) 15 Benevolence is the silken thrend that rans through 
the pearl-chnin ofall their virtues, 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Genie, 
Couleur gemmée, a *pearle, or peacocke colour. 1655 
Mouret & Benner Health's Finprov. (1746) 209 The best 
Milk is of a Pearl Colour. 1604 7. M. Black Bh in Middle- 
ton's Wks. (Bullen) VII. 40 His *pearl-coloured silk 
stockings. 1855 Bawtey Fatry Tale in JLyséic, etc. (ed. 2) 
151 O'er the fields a *pearl-dew glistened. 179 Eng. Post 
2t Mar. Advt., Known to be a *Pearl-Driller by ‘Irade. 
waz R. Bevertey “ist. Virginia us. i. 141 At his Ear is 
hung a fine Shell with *Pearl Drops, 1824 Sir J. Bowrinc 
& H.S. Vax Dyk Batavian Axnthel, 143 Dews..on the 
Roses lie, Whose leaves beneath the penrl-drops bend. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Slud, Nat. (1799) 1. 520 
A turtle-dove of Africa, .. her *; l-gray plumage. 1901 
Wide World Mag. VII. 156/1 A *pearl-handled pen- 
knife, 1839 Battey Festus xix. (1852) 275 Violet, rose or 
*pearl-hned. 1846 Browntne Lets. 27 June il Il. 274 
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All your kindness is pure, entire, *pearl-like for roundness 
and completeness. 1879 Dowoen Sonthey iv. 87 It is 
October that brings most often those day's faultless, *pearl- 
pure, of affecting influence. 15952 ]lutorT, *Pearle seller, 
margarttarius. 609 Marknam Fam, Whore (1868) 45 
That *pearl-set mouth. 1877 in Archzologia X1X. 296 
Mending my *Pearle Spoons. .ijs. vid. 64a H. More Song 
Sod i ally xcix, Fair comely bodies, ..rose-cheek'd, ruby- 
lip'd, *pearl-teeth'd, star-eyn'd. 1895 West: Gaz. 4 Jan. 
3/2 The City of London..contributing..the famous *pcarl- 
sword with its splendid scabbard which Queen Elizabeth 
presented to the Corporation, 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, 
*Peart-worker, a workman who cuts up mother-of-pearl 
shell, or forms it into buttons, papier méché [etc.]. 1839 
Barcey Festus xxi, (1852) 377 Like the pure *pearl-wreath 
which enrings thy brow. 


18. Special combs.: pearl-berry, the fruit (a 
small drupe) of an evergreen rosaceous shrub 
(Margyricarpus setosus) often cultivated on rock- 
work; also the shrub itself; pearl-bird, (a) the 
guinea-fowl, so called from its whitc-spotted 
plumage; (4) the pearl-spotted barbet, an African 
bird of genus 7rachyphonits; pearl-bush, a large 
handsome Chinese shrub (Sfera'a or Exochorda 
grandifiora), bearing racemes of white flowers; 
pearl button, (2) 2 button made ofa pearl; (4) a 
button made of mother-of-pearl or an imitation of 
il; pearl-coated a., (a) dial,: sce quot. 1828; (4) 
covered, as a pill, with a smooth pearly-white coat- 
ing; so pearl-eoating ; + pearl-cordial, a cordial 
containing powdered pearl; pearl-disease, tuber- 
culosis of the serous mcmbranes in cattle; pearl- 
everlasting, the common while Everlasting, Gza- 
Phalium margaritaceum (Treas. Bot.1866); pearl- 
eye, t(@) calaract in the eye (0ds.); (4) an eye 
of a pigcon or other bird, resembling a pearl; so 
pearl-cyed a@.; pearl-fish, + (@) a shell-fish pro- 
ducing pearls; (4) a fish (e.g. the bleak) from the 
shining scales of which artificial pearl is made 
(Funk's Stand, Dict, 1893); pearl-fly : see quot.; 
pearl-frnit = pearl-derry (Treas. Bot. 1866); 
pearl-glimmer = fearl-mica; } pearl-goose- 
berry, a variely of gooseberry; pearl-grain, the 
grain or unit of weight by which the value of 
pearls is estimated; a carat-grain, one fourth 
of a carat; pearl-hardening, a preparation 
of gypsum used to give body and substance to 
poor paper; pearl-hen, the guinea-fowl ; + pearl- 
julep, a sweet drink made with sugar of pearl; 
pearl-lashing Nazi, ‘the lashing which holds the 
jaws of the gaff’ (Cexz, Dict. 1890) ; + pearl-mica, 
an obsolete synonym of Margarite; pearl-moss, 
a name for carrageen (Choudrus crispus); pearl- 
moth, a pyralid moth of the genus Botys or 
Afargaritia, so called from its shining appearance ; 
pearl-mussel, a species of mussel bearing pearls; 
pearl-nautilus, the pearly nautilus; pearl-onion: 
sce ONION 2; pearl-opal = CacHoLONG; pearl- 
perch, a sea-fish of New South Wales (Glaucosoma 
scapitlare, family Percide), excellent for food; 
+ pearl-plant: see quots.; pearl-pottery: sce 
quot.; pearl-powder, a cosmetic used to impart 
whiteness to the skin ; = peard-white; hence pearl- 
powdered a.; pearl-sago, sago in small hard 
rounded grains; pearl-side, the name of a fish, 
the Sheppey argentine (Seafe/us Pennanti or 
Humboldtit), waving pearly spots on the sides; 
pearl-sinter, a synonym of Fiorite; pearl-snail, 
the pearly nautilus; pearl-spar, ‘an early name 
for crystallized dolomite showing a pearly lustre, 
including also some ankerite’ (Chester Diet. Names 
Afinerals 1896); tpearl-spice, spice in small 
rounded grains; pearl-tea, gunpowder-tea (Cené. 
Diet.1890); pearl-tres : see quot.; pearl-tumour, 
(a) an encysted tumour, the surface of which is 
covered with white pearly scales; (2) a tumour in 
the brain, containing small calcified particles re- 
sembling grains of sand; (¢) in cattle = feart- 
disease; pearl-weed = PEARLWoRT; pearl-white 
a, pearly white; sd. = pearl-powder: see quots. 
Also PEARL-A8H, -BABLEY, -DIVER, ete. 

1884 Mitrer Pland-n., *Pearl-berry. 1882 Garden 3 June 
384/2 The *Pearl Bush, one of the finest of the Spirza tribe. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let to C'tess Mars Apr. The.. 
--waistcoat..should have diamond or *pear! buttons. 1851 


in ddtustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 119/2 Occupations of 
People..pearl-button maker. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 97 The makers of pearl buttons, also suffer 
from chronic bronchitis. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), "Peeart- 
coated, a sheep with a curled fleece... The small globules 
of the wool are supposed to resemble pearls. 3895 [West 
Gaz. 27 June 2/2 A pill is yu no matter how beautifull 

it is**peart-coated ', 1883 Daily News 18 Sept. 8/4 Pill- 
making.— Wanted, a Person,who understands * Pearl-coating, 
1750 Mrs. Detany Live & Corr. (1861) EI. 550 Vour letters 
- shave heen my castor, *pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1877 
tr. vor Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVI. 770 The *peari disease 
of cattle was recognised as a disease equivalent to tuber- 
culosis, 1844 Hostyn Died. Terms ied = Teaenere erate 
«name of cataract. eas Daily News 13 Nov. 7/1 The 
points were..good profile, the cere or ring round the eye, 
pearl eye, compactness, and good colouring. 1755 Jounson, 
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*Peart-eyed, having a speck in the eye, 1864 WresTER, 
Peartcyed., affected with the cataract. 1591 Syivester Du 
Bartas i. v. 370 While the *Pearl-fish gaping wide doth 
glister, Much Fry (allurd with the bright silver lustre Of 
her rich Casket) flocks into the Nacre. 1797 Encyel. Brit. 
(ed. > XIV. 72/2 Very little is known of the natural history 
of the pearl fish. 1847 Jounston in Proc. Lerw. Nat. 
Cleb 11. No. 5.226 The grub{s] or larvzz of the Hemerobiide 
or *pearl-flies. 1880 Lidr, Unto. Anew. (N.Y.) IX. 486 
Margarite, or Pearl Mica, called also corundellite, .. *pearl- 
glimmer. 31769 Mars. Rarrato Ang. /lousekpr. (1778) 321 
‘Yo make Pearl Gooseberry Wine. Take as many of the 
best *pearl gooseberries when ripe as you please, 1858 
Siustonos Dict. Trade 279/2 The troy ounce contains 620 
*pearl grains, and hence one pearl grain is 4-sths of a troy 
grain. 3871 Sfectf. Dana's Patent No. 2237. 2 To obtain 
“pearl-hardening..for the manufacture of paper or papier 
miché, 1840 Henny Cyel. XVII. 340/1 Numida Meleagris 
.ethe,.* Pearl Hen, Guinea Hen, for} common Guinea Fowl 
-.is.,wellknown. r7x0'T. Futter Pharw, Bag 404 Its 
use is for the making up of *Pearl Juleps. 18a0 F. Mons 
Charact. Nat. Hist, Syst. Mfin, 53 *Pearl-Mica. Rhombo- 
hedral. 1880[see pearl-rdimmer). 1832 Loudon's Gardener's 
AMfag. VII. 94 Sold in Covent Garden Market under the 
names of oak ities carrageen, or Irish “pearl moss. 1600- 
ro SyivesteR Woodmans Bear Wii, Iler knuckles dight 
With curled Roses, and her nailes With *pearte-muscles’ 
shining scales. 1854 1]. Mitter Sch. §& SeAm, x. (1858) 201 
When the river was low, I used to wade into its fords in 
nest of its pearl muscles. 1578 Lyre Dodoens n. civ. 290 
romel, ..some name it also *Pearle plante. 1864 Prior 
Plant-n, (1879) 179 Peart-plant, from its smooth hard pearly 
seed, the gromwell, “ithospermum officinale, 1825 J. 
Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 483 The *pear! pottery is 
n superb kind for clegant and tasteful ornaments, and is so 
much valned, that the workmen are usually locked up, and 
employed only on choice articles. The components of the 
clay are blue and porcelain clay, Cornish-stone, a little glass, 
andred-lead. 1632 Suerwoon,* Pearle-powder, wargariton. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortn Alor. 1., Gd. Fr. Governess (1832) 
125 T.adics.. who..wear peart powder, and false auburn hair. 
1826 Miss Mirroro }rl/age Ser. 1. (1863) 294 Plumed, and 
trained, and spangled, *pearl-powdered, or rouged. 188 
Pruth 31 May 757/2 The face of a lady properly pearl- 
powdered. 1841 Peauy Cycl. XX. 313/1 Of this granulated 
sago there are two varieties, the common or brown sago, 
and “pearl sago. 1859 Vaerett Brit, Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 33% 
The designation of *Pearl-side is now substituted for that 
of Argentine. 1821 Ure Dict. Chem., *Pearl Sinter, or 
fiortte, a variety of siliceous sinter. Colours white and 
vey: 1868 Dana Asin. (ed. 5) 199. 1731 Mentry Aol- 
en's Cape G. éfope Vl. 211 The shells of the *Pearl- 
snails are frequently cast ashore by the sea, 1807 Atkin 
Diet. Chem, 1. 205 *Pearlspar. 1843 Porttock Geol. 208 
Calcedony..disposed on pearl spar. 1854 J. Scorresn in 


Orr's Cire. St Chem, 19 The primitive angle of pearl-spar | 


is 106° 5%. 1470-1 Wem, Kipon (Surtees) I1]. 216 *Perle- 
spice, 6d. 1693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 620 *Pearl-Tree of 
Surinam, which is a kind of Enonymus. 1893 Syd. Soe. 
Let, * Pearl tumour, a name for Cholesteatoma; also, for 
Psammonta; also, for Pearl disease, 1887 Nicntotson 
Dict. Gard., Sagina..*Pearl Weed; Pearlwort. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 148 The white oxide of bismuth, 
now more generally known as a cosmetic under the name of 
*pearl-white. 1858 Simmonos Dict. rade, Pearl-white, 
a colonr; a powder made from nitrate of bismath, and 
sometimes used by ladies as a cosmetic, 1872 Symonos 
Introd. Study Dante 173 The pearl-white rose that opens 
lo the rays of God's immediate glory. 

+ Pearl, s/.2 Oss. [Goes with Peart v.2 q.v.] 
A clearing preparation for wine. 

168a Art § Alyst. Vintners & Wine-Coofers 3 Mf your 
Canary hath a flying Lee, and wilt not find down, draw him 
into a fresh Butt or Pipe with fresh Lees, and give hima 
good pearl with the whites of 8 Eggs, and beat them with 
a handful of white Salt. /dfd.16 A Pearl for Muskadine, 
f5id., Yhen beat your Butt an hour; then put in your 
Pearl. £51. 43 The same Pearl serves for White Wine. 

Pearl (po1l), 54.3 ? 00s. [perh. a transposed 
form of frill, pryll, a isthe. var. of Brine1; 
but prob. associated in colour or otherwise with 
PEARL 56.1] A local name of the fish Brint, 

az67a Wittucuay Sethyogr. (1686) Tab. F. 1 Rhombus 
non aculeatus Squamosus, a Pearte Londinensibus. 1753 
Cuaneers Cyel. Supp, Pearl, in ichthyology, a name 
given by us in the parts about London, to that fish which is 
called in,.the west of England, /ug-a-leaf. 176a Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. 148 Fish brought..867 Brilt or Pearl, 1803 Rees 
Cyct. s.v. Bret, Vhe peart..likewise obtains the name of 
bret in some parts of the country, 

Pearl (p5.l), 54.4 [app. another form of Punt, 
q-¥.] One of a row of fine loops forming a 
decorative edging on pillow-lace, braid, ribbon, 
gold-lace, ete. Chiefly in Comb., as pear/-edge, 
-loop, -purl, -lfe; see quots, 

The oldest spelling seems to be Pure, app. connected with 
Puat vi, but whilst this has become ecauliened technically 
in the machine-made lace trade, popular etymology seenis 
to favour the spelling Acar/, prob. because the ornamental 
loops somewhat resemble an edging of pearl-drops. 

1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 214, could not 
always control a certain wandering inclination for figured 
patterns and pearl edges. If Mossy had an aversion to any 
thing, it was to a pearl edge, 183: Porter Silt Manuf. 
230 Ribands are frequently ornamented by having what is 
called a pearl-edge given to them. 1844 G. Dooo Textile 
Manuf. vii, 228 A ‘pearl edge’, or something similar, is 
sewn on by hand round everyedge. 1869 Mrs. Pattiser //ist, 
Lace ili. 26 The flowers are connected by irregular threads 
overcast (buttonhole stitch), and sometimes worked over 
with pearl toops (J/co/), ‘To these uniting threads, called 
by our lace-makers ‘pearl ties'—old Randle Holme styles 
them ‘coxcombs’—the Italians give the name of ‘legs’, the 
French that of ‘brides’, 1880 Jamirson, ecard, a kind of 
ornamental Jace used for edging; called also fearl-lace. 
1886 Cassell’s Encyel. Dict., Peart-purl, a gold cord of 
twisted wire, resembling a small row of beads strung closely 
together, It is used for the edging of bullion embroidery. 


PEARL-DIVING. 


Pearl (pil), v1 [f Pann 56.1 or immed. a. 
F. perler, 1. perle. Both in Vr. and Eng. the first 
part found is the pa. pple. (ferdé, pearled), which 
may have been formed directly from the sb. ] 

1. trans. To adorn, set, or stud with or as with 


pearls, or with mother-of-pearl. (Only in Aa. pple. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afiller's T. 65 A purs of lether ieee) 
with grene[z. 7.5 ALSS. silk] and perled with latoun, 1538 
Exuvor Dict, Clanus is a garment pirled (1545 pyrled] or 
powdred with spangles, Ine nayles heedes, 1564 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. Y, 308 Ane cowip..with ane cover peirlit 
with cristallyne within, 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 144 
Women Gecing them so sumptuously pearled & bespangled). 
1839 Battey /estus iii. (1852) 25 The pictured moon Pearled 
round with stars. 

2. To sprinkle with pearly drops. 

1595 B. Barnes Spir. Sonn, Ixxx, A morning-dew perling 
the grasse beneath. c1s9s Souruwet. St. Peter's Compl. 
21 You..trees, With purest gummes perfume and pearle 
your ryne. 1632 Quartes Div. /ancies 1. xviii, The Dew 
that pearls the morning grass. a@18a1 Keats Calidore 90 
The evening dew had peart’d their tresses. 

3. ‘To furnish (a stag’s horns) with pearls. Only 
in pa. pple. 

1575 l'urperv. Venerie 53 When the beame is great, 
hurnished and well pearled. 

4. ‘Yo make pearly in colour or lustre; to suffuse 
with a pearly light or hue. 

8.. Motk Swow xi, Chain up the billows as they roll, 
And pearl the caves with light. 1846 Ruskin fod, Paint. 
(1851) To. a. ii, § 14 All the other whites of his picture are 
pearled down with grey or gold. 1874 Svmonos SH. /faly 
& Greece (1898) 1. iv. 71 The peaked hills, blue and pearled 
with clouds. 

5. ‘To convert or reduce (barley, sago, ete.) into 
the shape of small round pearls. 

1600, ctc. [sce Laat hed @33), 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
1080 s.v. Sago, The starchy matter. .is..pressed through a 
metal sieve to corn it (which is called Jearding), and then 
dried. 1883 C. IL Farsuast in lfarfer'’s Alag, Aug. 383/2 
‘The barley for soup is pearled in a large wooden niortar 
with a pestle shaped like a pickaxe. 

6. To cover (comfits) with a coating of ‘ pearl’ 
sugar: see PEARL s¢.1.13. Also tier. for refl. 

1883 R. Hacpane Workshop Receipts Ser. . 162/2 They 
will be whiter and better, if partly pearled one day and 
finished the next. /2/@., Put some of the prepared comfits 
in the pan, but not too many at a time, as it is difficult to get 
them to peart alike. ; 

7. intr. To form pearl-like drops or beads. 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 507 With siluer deaw vpon the 
roses penilings ¢1626 Dick of Devon. W. i. in Bullen O. Pé. 
II. 62 A cold sweat pearld in dropps all ore my body. 1727 
Lraotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, It flushes violently out 
of the Cock, ..and then stops on a sudden and pearls and 
smiles in a glass like any bottled beer. 1891 Cornh. Alag. 
Apr. 379 The perspiration pearls down your face. 

. intr, To seek or fish for pearls. 

1639 {sce Peartinc 764 sh, 1). 1886 ad? Mali G. 25 Aug. 
a1/1 An Act specially dealing with the natives pearling. 
1896 Kipuinc Seven Seas, Lost Legion (1897) 97 We've 
peared on half-shares in the Bay. 


+Pearl, v2 Ods. [Goes with Pea. sd.2; app. 
from Peart 54.1, in reference to clearness and pel- 
lucidness.]  ¢vans. ? To render clear aud pellucid ; 
to clarify (wine) with a clearing preparation. 

168a Art & Aflyst. Vininers & Wine-Coopers 10 As you 
pearl your Muskadine, so yon must your Malmosey, but 
use not the Whites of Eggs. 

Pearl, v.38 [ef. Purn v1] ‘To edge with 
lace’ (Jamieson 1880). See PEARLED Al. a.2 

Pearl, variant of Pury z. and sé. in knilting. 

Pearlaceous, occasional var. PERLACEOUS. 

Pearl-ash (p'1),2:J). The potassium carbonate 
of commerce, so called from its pearly hue. Orig. 


only in pl. pearl ashes. 

a 1747-41 Crambers Cycl. s.y. Asées,..divers sorts of 
ashes imported from abroad: as ie pearl-ashes. 
1776 J. Cece in T. Percival Zss. 111. App. 335 Into one 
vessel 1 put a small quantity of pearl ashes. x811 A. T. 
Tuomson Load. Disp. (1818) 321 It assumes a spongy texture, 
with a blueish or greenish colour, and is then denominated 
pearl-ashes. 

B. 1765 Croxer, etc. Dict. Arts § Se. s.v, Pot-ash, The 

urity of pearlash .. points out the method in which it has 

en prepared, 1796 Kirwan Lica. Afin. (ed. 2) 11. 269 
‘Take one part of the roasted Ore, 3 of Pearl Ash. 1866 
Roscor Efe. Chem, 160 This is the crude potassium 
carbonate, called, when purified by re-crystallization, 
feart-ash, 

Pearl-barley. [Cf. Peart v.l 5.] Barley 
reduced by attrition to small rounded grains; 
used in making barley-water, broths, and soups. 

1710 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 112, 2/2 The Peart-Barle 
bears the Preference. 1812 Sir J. Sinctair Syst. fuso. 
Scot. Il. App. 50 Pot or pearl barley, 1875 Lvneycl. Brit. 
III. 376/2 Barley.. prepared by grinding off the outer 
cuticle, which forms ‘pot barley’. When the attrition is 
carried farther, so that the grain is reduced to smal! round 
pellets, it is called ‘ pearl barley’. 

Pea-rl-di:ver. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters. So Pea‘ri-di-ving. : 

1667 Phil. Trans. IL. 863 The greatest length of time, that 
Pearl-Divers in these parts can hold under water, is about a 

uarter of an hour; and by no other means but Custome: 
Yor Pearl-diving lasteth not ahove Six weeks. 1748 Amson's 
Voy. i. viii. 217 The fish that is said frequently to destroy 
the pearl-divers, 1822-34 Good's Stualy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 392 
Diemerhroeck relates the case of a pearl-diver, who, under 
his own eye remained half-an-honr at a time under water, 
while pursuing his hant for pearl muscles, 


PEARLED. 


Pearled (piild, poet. pd-léd), pp/.a.1 [f. Pearn 
56.) and vt +-£p.] 

1. Fumished, set, or adomed with pearls; com- 
posed of or fitted with pearl ornacre. Chiefly foe?. 

1390 Gower Conf 1, 126 Many a perled garnement Km- 
broudred was ayein the dai. a 1568 Wald my gud Ladye 
that f luif 43in Bannatyne Poems 658 With peirlit prenis of 

acience, For hir wirschop to weir. 1634 Micron Corus 834 
The water Nymphs.. Held up their pearled wrists and took 
her in. 1839 Baiwey Festus viii. (1852) 94 Within some 
pearled and coral cave. 1855 KincsLey eres UL. (2868) 31 
Galatea ..in her car of pearled shells. 

+b. Containing or yielding pearls. Ods. 

1601 Dotman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. mt. (1618) 853 This 
pearled fish maintaineth the kinde thereof by the egges 
which it breedeth. 1619 T. Mites tr. Aferia's, etc. Treas. 
Ane. §& Mod. T. Wi. 976/2 ‘Taking pearted Oysters, 

2, ¥ormed into pearly drops; dew-besprinkled. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemprone Ps. cx. ti, As thickly sett..As 
pearled plaine with dropps is wett. 31598 SyLvESTER Du 
Bartas ", ii, ut. Colonies 427 To pearl’d Auroras saffron 
colour’d bed. 1633 P. Fretcurr Disc. cd. vit. 1 Mer weep- 
ing eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 1753 Warton Ore 
Approach Summer 161 From pearled bush ‘The sumy- 
sparkling drop I brush. 1865 M. ArNoun /ss. Crit. v. (1875) 
79 That Jay of pearled tears is the wide-famed Lament. 

. Formed into small rounded grains; granulated, 

1600 Farrrax Tasso xvii. xxiv, The Manna on cach leafe 
did pearled lie. 1694 Satmon Sate’s Dispens. (1713) 476/2 
This pearled Nitre is good in all hot. Diseases. 1885-94 
R. Brivces Eros §& Psyche Jan. xviii, A honey-cake Or 
pearléd barley mix’d with hydromel. 

4, In boiling of sugar for confectionery: Brought 
to the degree called‘ pearl’; sce quots. and Peart 
sb.) 13. 

1706 Puntuirs(ed. Kersey), Pearled Boiting of Sugar (among 
Confectioners) is when after having dipt the tip of one’s 
Fore-finger into the boiling Sugar and applied it to the 
Thumb, a small Thread or String continues sticking to both. 
.. This degree of Boiling may also be known, by a kind of 
round Pearls that arise on the Lop of the Liquor. 1725 
Braocey Ham, Diet.s. v. Sugar. 1941 Compl, FaiteP ice 
1. i. 92 Boil four Pounds of Sugar till it be pearled. 

5. Like pearl in colour or Instre; pearly. 

1719 Loxoon & Wisz Compl. Gard. 209 The red, and 
pearled, or while sort, called in English, Currans, produce 
Bunches, which are ripe in July. 1868 Kixesey Christmas 
Day 5 Red sun, blue sky, while snow, and pearled ice. 

+6. Covered with a pearly seurf. Oés. 

1627 S. Warp Woe to Drunkards 6 To whom are all kinds 
of diseases, deformities, pearled faces, if not to drunkards? 

Pearled, //.a.2 [Cf. Peary sd.4)  ‘Taving 
a border of lace; ornamented with a worked 
border’ (Jamieson 1825). 

a@x670 Sratpinc Troubd. Chas. I (Spald. Cl.) 11. 388 
Iladdoche prepairit him self noblie for death... Fle had on 
his heid ane white perllit mvtche. He had no cot, bot ane 
pair of blak bretkis. 1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., Pearled, 

aving a border of or trimmed with pearl-edge, 

Pearler (ps1laz), [f. Pzariz.l + -en1.] A 
trader engaged in pearl-fishing; nn employcr of 
pearl-divers ; also, a small vessel employed in this 
trade. 

1887 Slandard 30 Apr., Unless the Colonial authorities 
look very sharply after the pearlers, they will soon exhaust 
the banks. 1903 Bézckw. A/ag. Apr. 5341 He.-had been 
in his time soldier, sailor, missionary, pearler, outlaw and 
mail-carrier, 

Pea:rlet. rare. Also 6 perllet, 9 pearl-let. 

dim, of Peart sé.1: cf. Fi perlette (@1560 in 

ire), It. perdetta seed-pearl.] A little pearl. 

¢1569 in Nichols Progr. QO, Eliz. (1823) 1. 271, 62. for her 
half yeres wages for translating the Quencs perllets. 1842 
T. J. Ouserey Lng. Melodics 64 The infant dew..on every 
blade, Like pearl-lets shower'd. 1847 J. Hattipay Austic 
Bard 38 Who circled his brow with pearlets white ? 

Pea‘rl-fi:sher., One who fishes for pearls. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 218 Great heaps of shells .. left 
by the pearl-fishers from Panama. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon §& Pearls i. 4 He had practised it asa prepara. 
tion for becoming a pearl-fisher. ; : 

So Pea‘rl-fi:shery, a. the occupation or industry 
of fishing for pearls; b. the place where this 
is carried on, with all its apparatus, Pea:rl-fi:sh- 
ing = fearl-fishery a.; also altrib. 

1667 Sprat /ist, Roy. Soc. 169 The Pearl-fishing is dan- 
gerous, being the Divers commonly make their Will, and 
take Jeave of their Friends, before they tread the Stone to 

odown, Phil. Trans. XVI. 659 A Letter from Sir 

chert Redding..concerning Pearl-Fishing in the North of 
Ireland. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vill. 218 Having mentioned 
the pearl-fishery, | must .. recite a few particulars relating 
thereto. 1968 @//5t. in Ann, Reg. 131/2 A very profitable 
pear] fishery ., in the river Spey in Scotland, ¢1850 Arad. 
Nis. (Ruldg.) 123, I then engaged myself, with the other 
merchants, in a pearl-fishery, in which I employed man 
divers on my own account. 1902 Daily Chrou. 2 Oct, 6/4 
The pearl fishing trade of Northern Australia, 


Pearl-grass. [f PEaru sd. + Gnrass.] 

1. The large quaking-grass, Brisa maxima. 
[From the shape and aspect of its spicules.] 

1633 pees Gerarde's iferbad 1. \xiv. 87 In English they 
call it Pearle-Grass, and Garden-Quakers, 1640 PARKINSON 


Theat. Bot, xin, xvic 1166 The greatest white Spanish 
Quakers, or Pearle grasse. 


2. =Pyart sbi 8b. Also piri-grass. 

1794 Statist. Ace. Scol. X1. 374 Over-run with the creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt, or pirl-grass. 

Pearliness (p5alinés). [f. Peanny a. +-Ness.] 
Pearly quality or character. 

1860 W. Cottins Woe. WAite (1861) 121 Let me teach 
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you to understand the heaven! pearliness of these lines, 
1884 St. James's Gaz. § Dec. 6/2 That penrliness in which 
lies the greatest beauty of the human skin. 1893 J. Puts- 
roro Loyalty te Christ 11. 145 Let..our whole spirit, soul, 
and flesh, be sacred to His Humanity.., that through His 
Pearliness in us we may become His incorruptible and 
eternal race. nURA . 

Pearling (p5:1lin), sé, Sc. and north. dial. 
Also 7 -ine, 7-9 -in. (Goes with Praru 54.4, 
PEARLED f/.a.2: see -ING1.] A kind of lace of 
thread or silk, for trimming the edges of garments : 
also called fearding-dace. In pl. pearlings,edgings 
of this lace; also ¢ransf. clothes trimmed with it. 

1621 Se. Acts Fas. Vi (1816) 1V. 625/2 That no persoun of 
whatsoeuir degrie salhave pearling or Ribbening vpoun pair 
Ruffes, Sarkis, Neipkines, and Sokkis, ae pe persounes 
before priuiledged ; and pe pearling and Ribbening..To be 
of those made within the kingdome of Scotland. 1644 Sc. 
Acts Chas. / (1819) VI. 76/2 On everie elne of imported 
pearline of threid or silke betuix three and six punds .. 
co 1200. a1700 Cock Laird tii. in Namtsay's Wks. (1877) 
I}. 222, I maun hae pinners With pearling Jed. 10 purlins] 
setround. 1724 in Ramsay Yea.- 7, Mise. (1733) 1. 89 Sae 
put on your pearlins, Marion, And kyrtle of the cramasie, 
1836 Scott Old Mort. ix, Let Jenny Dennison slip on her 
pearlings to walk before my niece and me. 1818 — Jfré. 
AlLidl, xxvi, Pearlin-lace as fine as spiders" webs, 

Pearling (pauliy), 744 sd. [f. Pearn v1 + 
-tncl.]  Theaction of Pans v.!, in various senses, 

1, Seeking or fishing for pearls. Also afzrzé. 

1639 Se. dcts Chas. f (1817) V. 2859/1 The patent. .to James 
Bannatyne for the peirling. éid. 261/1 The article against 
Mr. Mellwillis patent of pearling. 1885 fel! JJald G. 25 
Aug. 11/1 Their rations consist of only a little flour when 
they are engaged in pearling. 1887 Standard 30 Apr. 5/2 
The most important of the Australian pearling grounds, 

2. a. Formation into pearl-like grains or pellets ; 
b. Coating of comfils with ‘pearl’ sugar: see PEARL 
vl sand 6. Chiefly arid, 

1727 Braorey Fam. Dict,s.v. Caramel, The Fruits being 
thus dispos’d on the Bottom and Sides vf the China-Dish, 
a Pearling-Pot is to be used. 1839 [sce Pesriz.! 5]. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Pearling-milt, a mill for preparing 
hominy, pearling barley, etc. 1883 KR. Latpanr Workshap 
Meceipts Ser. u. 161/1 A ladle. .and a‘ pearling cot’... This 
last somewhat resembles a funnel without the tube. 

3. (See Pearty @ 5 b.) 

1885 Pall Mal? G. 20 Jan. 4/1 The perfect pearling of her 
rons equalled the perfection of a musical hox. 

Pea‘rling, f//.a. [f. as prec, + -1nG 2.) 

+1. Forming pearls or pear|-like drops. Ods. 

1595 Spenser Lfithal. 155 Her long loose yellow locks 
lyke golden wyre, Sprinckled with perle, and perling 

jowres atweene. 1596 — #. 0. v. ix. 50 But rather let.. 
to fall Few perling drops from her fair lampes of light. 

2. Fishing for pearls. 

1894 G. Bootuny Jax Strange Company 11. iv. (1896) 48/2 
Numbers of whitesailed pearling craft dotted the bay, 

Pearlish (pslif),¢. [f. Pears 56.) +-1su1.] 
Slightly pearl-coloured or pearl-like. 

1885 Crark Russet, Strange Voy. 1. xviii. 260 The 
bluish and pearlish tints you notice in oyster-shells. 1890 
— Ocean Trag. 11. xviii. 96 The pearlish gleam of canvas. 

Pearlite (psulait). [f Pear. sé.1+-17TE1.] 

L. Aftn. Variant form of PERLITE, = PEARL-STONE, 

2, Aletaliurgy. One of the forms in which carbon 
and iron are combined in cast stecl: see quots. 

1889 Nature 14 Nov. 37/2 Prof. llowe, of Boston,..even 
suggests mineralogical names, such as‘ cementite ', ‘perlite’, 
‘ferrite’, for the various associations of carbon and iron. 
1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 752/1 This substance, which 
has received the name of pearlite, is an intimate mixture of 
thin lamellz of ferrite and yet thinner lamella of a chemical 
combination of iron and carbon, Fe3 C, which bears the 
name of cementite. Low-carbon irons and steels are com- 
posed of a conglomeration of ferrite and _pearlite, but when 
the carbon reaches about o-8 per cent. the ferrite granules 
disappear, and only the pearlite remains, 

Pea'rl-oy:ster. A pearl-bearing bivalve mol- 
luse of the family Aviculide; spec. Meleagrina 
margartitfera of the Indian seas. 

1693 Sir T. P. Buount Nat. /list. 169 The Pearl-Oysters 
are so very hard and tough, .. that they always throw thein 
away, 1748 Anson's Voy. u, viii. 219 The pearl oyster.. 
was incapable of being eaten, 1863 C. R. Markuam in 
fnteil, Obsery. VV. 422 The pearl oyster..is not in reality 
an oyster at all, but ts more allied to a mussel; having, like 
the Jatter animal, a byssus, or cable by which it secures 
itself to the rocks. 

Pea‘rl-she:ll. . 

1. A shell having a nacreons coating; mother-of- 
pearl as natnrally found. Also rhetorically, some- 


thing resembling such a shell. 

1614 Sytvestex Belhulia's Rescue wv. 379 Her soft sleek 
slender hands.. With purest Pearl-shell had each finger 
tipt. 1887 GuittemarD Cruise of Marchesa 11. 321 ‘Yo 
send schooners to the northern coast for pearl-shell and 
gum-dammay. 1903 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 5/4 The pearl- 
shell from which mother-of-pearl ornaments are made. 

2. Any shell producing pearls ; a pear)-mussel. 

1788 Rers Chambers Cycl., Pearl shell or gaper. See 
Mya. [Mya..a bivalve shell gaping at one end...On being 
squeezed, they will eject the pearl.] 1815 Jas. ARBUTHNOT 
Fishes Buchan 32 Mytelius Margaritifera, Pearl Muscle, 
valgarly called Pearl Shell. 

3. attrib. Of or resembling a pearly shell. 

@1618 Syivester Ode Asirxa xvi, Those five nimble 
brethren small Arm'd with Pearl-shell helmets all. 1894 
S. Fiske /foliday Stories (1g00) 215 Hattie, listening with 
all her pearl-shell cars. 

Ilence Pea‘rl-she‘ller, oue who fishes for pearl- 


PEARMAIN. 


shells; Pea‘rl-she:lling 5é., Ihe collecting of pearl- 
shells: adj. engaged in this, 

1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 11/1 Its timber and pear!-shell- 
ing industries. /éfd. 11/2 Cossack is the great rendervons 
of the pearl-shelling fleet. Zééd. 28 Nov. 12/1 Pear] shellers 
. working on the northwest coast of Australia with twelve 
schooners, seventy-five luggers, and 642 men. 1889 H. H. 
Romitev Verandah in N. Guinea 23 He has been every- 
thing—overlander, explorer, gold-diggcr, pearl-sheller. bit., 
Reports of pearl-shelling and Béche de Mer fishing. 


Pea'rl-stone. The same as PERLITE. 

1800 Henry f prt. Chent. (1808) 364 The same skilful 
analyst has found potash in Hungarian pearl-stone. 1852 
Tu. Ross Aindboldt’s Trav. ¥. ii. 102, 1 consider even the 
pearlstone as an unvitrified obsidian. 

Peariwort. A book-name for the genus 
Sagina of earyophyllaceous plants. 

1660 Ray Catal. Plantarwn 131 Saxifraga Anglica 
Oceidentalinu: .. Pearlwort, Chickweed-Breakstone. 1787 
Wirnerise Brit, Plants (1796) MM. 215 Sagina. .. Chick- 
weed-Breakstane. Trailing Peartwort. 1854 S. ‘lHomson 
Wild FL ed. 4) 1. 186 Pearlworts, inconspicuous plants, 
with narrow leaves. 

Pearly (p5:1li), a. (adz., sb.) [f. Peart] + -y.] 

1. Round and lustrons like a pearl, asa dewdrop, etc. 

c1430 Lypa. 3fin, Poents (Percy Soc.) 242 Whan Aurora, 
.. Sent on herbys the peerly dropys sheene, 1508 Duxwar 
Goldyn Targe v4 The perly droppis sehake in silvir schouris, 
1646 Crasnaw fens 113 The treasure of thy pearly dew, 
1871 Tyxpatt. Pragut. Sc. (1879) 1. xi. 342 The fine pearly 
globe which we call a dew-drop, 

b. Like pearl in appearance or lustre. 

1603 Drayton Sar. Wers vi. xviii, The siluer-Tient on 
pearly sands dooth slide. 2652 Jig. ‘Tavtor Scrm. for 
Jear Il, xi, 136 Casting its pearly seeds for the young to 
breed, it [the siik-worm] leaveth its silk for aman. 1776 
Gipnon Pec & #. Ni. (1869) TP. 232 Wer teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness. 18121 inkexton /'eéralegy |. 380 Lustre, 
from glimmering to shining; between pearly and vitreous. 
1839 G. Biro Wat, fArlos. 393 A tough, peay opayoe 
membrane, termed the sclerotic coat. 1873 Ladle Ted. 
26 May 4/1 The pear! complesions did uot shrink from 
exposure to the morning air. 

4. Abounding in, having, or beating pearls. 

1619 T. Mincrs tr. Wearsa's, ete. Treas. Ane. y Alod. 7. 
11. 9797/2 ‘The flesh..,or body of the Pearly Oyster. 1734 
Gay “A. to Lady 24 Mere T..call'd the Nereids from their 
pearly cells, @ 1821 Keais //pferton 1. 355 Like to a diver 
in the pearly seas, , 

b. Abounding in, or characterized by, mother- 


of-pearl ; nacreous. 

1667 Mitton 7’. £. vt. 407 Vhrough Groves Of Coral 
stray..Or in thir Pearlie shells at case, attend Moist nutri- 
ment. 1914 Gav Vrivia wn. 197 ‘Vhe man... that on the 
rocky shore Virst hroke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat. 1776 
Da Costa Conchol, 286 ‘The Pearly Chambered Nautilus, 
or Sailor. 1822 Owes (¢7/2:) Memoir on the Pearly Nautilus. 

3. Made of, set with, adorned with pearls or pearl. 

1742 Cottins Ode to Liherty 44 Deck'’d with pearly pride. 
1818 Keats Eaetynt. 1.317 Vhe pearly cup Meander gave 
me. Jdidt. 1. 212 Beside this old man lay a pearly wand. 
1853 C. KF. Avexanver /Zyian,* Phe roscate hucs’, Oh! for 
the pearly gates of heaven! Oh: for the golden floor ! 

4. Of the clear greyish- or bluish-white colour of 
pearl. 

€19790 Imison Sch, Art1),61 Beneath the eyes, the pleasing 
pearly tints are to be preserved, composed of verditer and 
white. 1832 Hr. Martineau Zack & AdZ iv. 53 The dressing 
room lamp shed a pearly light through the room, 1872 
Brack Adv. Phatton xxix, A costume of pearly grey. ; 

5. fig. Exceedingly precious (like a precious 
pearl); of supreme (spiritual) purity or lustre. 

1760-72 11. Brooxn Fool of Qual. (2.809) IV. 69 You are 
too much, too pearly, too precious a treaspre. 1893 J. 
Pursroru Loyalty to Christ 11. 148 We begin to long.. 
that we may be pearly and Christ-like throughout. 

b. Having a clear, round, sweet tone. 

2890 in Cent, Dict, : 

6. Comb., as pearly-coated, -coloured, -teethed adjs. 

1608 Syivester Du Bartas iv. ut. ScAisa 401 By night, 
the Moon denies to fading Plowrs Her silver sweat, and 
pearly-purled showrs. 1776 Da Costa Concho?. 30 A pearly- 
coated Shell. 

B. as adv. After the manner of, or in respect of, 


pearl or pearls. 

1818 Keats Endy. ui. 760 Here is a shell; ‘tis pearly 
blank to me. 382x Crare Vill, Ainstr. UW. 193 The little 
bell-flowers, pearly blue. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Recetpts Ser. 1. 361/1 A pearly-lustrons material, 

C. sé, in p/. Clothes adorned with pcarl-buttons, 
such as are worn by costermongers. (vzlgar collog.) 

1886-96 Marsnat. Pomes fr. ‘ Pink 'Un', Bleary Bill 60 
(Farmer) Oh | why are your pearlics so bright, bleary Bill? 
1897 Daily News 27, Jan. 7/5 A sharp-looking urchin, 
wearing a complete suit of coster ‘ pearlies *, 

Pearmain (pé*1mdZin). Forms: § parmayn, 
permayn(e, parment; 6-7 pearemain(e,7-pear- 
main,(7 per-, pear(e-, pair-, pare-,peer-main(e, 
-mane, -mayn, 7-9 permain). [Mi.a. OF. far-, 
permain, app. ad. L. *farnidnus of Parma: sec 
W. Foersterin Zetischr. f. Rom. Phil. 1899, X XIE. 
423. In mod.Ger. parurdne.] 

+1. A variely of pear; app. the same as the 
WARDEN. Obs. 

[1285 Ld. Treas. Roll 14 Edw. I'm. x Walterus de Burgo 
--reddidit ad Seaccarium cc. pira parmennorum ct duo 
modia vini pro se et Galfrido de Fontibus..et Waltero de 
Billingeye..pro manerio de Runham quod de Rege tenent.] 
€1425 Voe. in Wr.-Wilcker 647/29 Nomina fructuum .l/oe 
uolemnm, permayne. 1483 Cath. Angl, 270/: A Parmayn, 
volenuin, Anglice a warden. 6x2 [sce 3}. 


PEARMONGER. 


2. Name of a variety of apple, of which there 
are many sub-varieties. a 

1597 Geraroe Herbaé ut. xcv. 1274 Of the apple tree... The 
sommer Pearemaine... The winter Pearemaine. 1602 in 
Lyly's Wks. (1902) 1. 492 Wee hauc jenitings, paremayns, 
russet Coates, pippines. 1612 Dravron Poly-ol6. xviii. 675 
‘he Pearemaine, which to France long ere to us was 
knowne. 1663-4 Woon Life 2 Jan. (O.H.5S.) Tl. Fora 
peck of peermanes, 67.; given to Mary to fetch them, 14. 
1707 Mortimer //usd, (1721) 11. 287 ‘he Russet Pearmain 
..partakes both of the Russeting and Pearmain in colonr 
and taste, the one side being generally Russet, and the other 


streak'd like a Pearmain. 1834 Meany Cycl. 11. 190/1 Hub | 


bard's pearmain .. Antnmin pearmain..Adam’s pearmain.. 
Lamb-Abbey pearmain. 1875 Biackore 4. Lorraine III, 
vi. 8: A tempting and beantiful apple, a scarlet pearmain. 

8. altrib. and Come, 

1425 Foc. in Wr.«Wiileker 646/10 /fec tolemus, per- 
mayntre. 1483 Cath, Angi, 2370/1 A Parmayn tre (A. 
parment tre), volewus..a wardentre. 1612 Cotar., ore 
de farmain, the Permaine Peare. 1616 Surri. & Marke. 
Country Farme 393 Vt is grafted..vpon the Thorne or 
Quince-tree, and vpon the Peare-maine-tree. 1679 Brount 
ainc. Tenures 69 It is worth the observing that ia King 
Edward the firsts time Permain-cider was called wine. 


Pearmonger (pé°umy nga). [f. Pear 5d. + 
Moncer.] A dealer in pears. Usu. in alliterative 
phrase as fert as a pearntonger. 

1565 J. Harvine Confut. Jewell’s Apol. v. v. 247 Were 
pricketh forth this hasty Defender, as peart as a peare- 
monger. 21732 Gav New Song on New Sintlies 9 Pert as 
a pear-monger I'd be, If Molly were but kind. 1738 Swirr 
Pol. Conversat, 69 You are as pert as a Pearmonger this 
Moraing. 

Pears(e, obs. forms of Prencr, 

Peart (pit), a Also 6 peirt, 6- piert, 9 
peert. A variant of Pert a., with lengthened 
vowel, found already in 15th c., and formerly 
occurring in all the senses; still widely used in 
the dialects, and sometimes as a literary archaism 
or localism in senses no longer expressed by fer¢; 
esp. a. Lively, brisk, sprightly, active; b. Clever, 
intelligent, sharp of comprehension. Sec PERT. 


Pea‘r-tree. Forms: see Pear sé. and Tree, 

1. The tree which produces pears: see PEAR sd. 2. 

@1300 Cursor Al. 37 Of gode pertre coms god peres. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 46 The frute of the seid pertre and of 
an appulire. 1579 Srenser Sheps. Cad, Mar. 111 Crowes... 
Tbat in our Pecretree haunted. 3697 Drvaen [irg. Georg, 
av. 214 He knew..For Frnit the grafted Pcar-tree to dis- 
pose. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 945 The Common Pear-tree, /*yrus 
communis ... The branches are thorny .. Under cultivation 
the thorns disappear. 


2. The wood of this tree; pear-wood. 

1669 Stcesy Mariner's Mag. 1. xvi, 92 Smooth dry Box 
Wood or Pear-tree. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 134 
Vieces of pear-tree or box. 

3. attrib. and Conib. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. m1. 701 The pertre plaunte is sette 
in places colde. 1633 T. Janes lay. Q, Old seasoned Peare- 
tree-wood. 

Peary, variant of PEERY, a peg-lop. 

Peas, obs. form of PEACE. 

Peasant (pe'zint), sé. Forms: a. 5 paissaunt, 
6 paisaunte, peisait, peysant, -aunt, pesent, 
-aunt, pezzant, 6-7 paysant, pesant, pezant, 
6-8 paisant, 6- peasant. 8. 6 paysan, -yne, 
peysan, 7 paisan, peasan. [a. AF. paisant, in 
OF, paisent, paisant, paysant (12th c, in Godet.), 
mod.F. paysan (13th c in Littré), f. pats, pays 
country :—L. Adgensis, sc. ager, the territory of 
a pagus or canton, the country. Cf. It. pacsano, 
Sp. paisauo, The B forms here are conformed 


(more or less) lo later Fr. 

The OF. ending, -ané, -cnt, is diffienlt. Te cannot repre- 
sent L. ~fuus; Freneh etymologists incline to refer paisent 
to an earlier paiscuc, formed with the German suffix -inc, 
tng.) 

1. One who lives in the country and works on 
the land, either as a small farmer or as a labourer; 
the name is also applied to any rustic of the 
working classes; a countryman, a rustic. 

In early use, properly only of foreiga countries; often con- 
noting the lowest rank, antithetical to sole; also to prince. 

a, [1341-a Vear-bhs. 16 Edw. 141, Hill. No. 13 (Rolls) 63 
Vostre tenant..reseeit larente par mayne des ae furnr 
paysayns, paysains] et villeyns.] 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) 
73 The pore comons, laborers, paissauntes af the saide 
duchie of Normandie. @ 1348 Haut. Chron., Hen. V 46 The 
comen people and peysantz of the countree assembled in 

reate nombre. 1876 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 57 The 

easant he shonld labor for their ease. 1577-87 Hotinsnea 
Chron. M1. 1199/1 The pezzants about gathered themselues 
togither, and set vpon him and his souldiers. 1598 Daiinc- 
ton Meth. Trav. Riv h, There is also the ‘Subieet ‘, that is, 
the poore paisant that laboureth and tilleth the fiefs, 1642 
Rockies Vaanan 275 Heaven lies no more open toa Noble 
mans performances and merits, then a pezants. ate i. 
More Afyst, /ntg. 1. xxii. 85 ‘Where being a like fear of it.. 
in Princes and Peasants, in Gentle and simple. 1678 Locke 
in Ld. King Lie 77 1a Xantonge, and several other parts of 
France, the paisants are much more miserable. 1761 Chron. 
in Ann. Keg. 61/2 Anaddress lately presented to the kiag af 
Sweden, by the speaker of the house of Peasants, assembled 
in diet. 1807 Worasw. IVA. Doe vit. 313 Help did she 
give at need, and joined The Wharfdale peasants in their 
prayers. 1844 Disraeti Coningsby 1. ui, What can it 
signify. .whether a man be called a labourer or a peasant? 
186g Lecky urop. Mor. (1877) 1. be 146 Had the Irish 
peasants beea less chaste, they would have been more 
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prosperous, 1878 Szerey Stern I. 433 Famished drudges.. 
who, if they cannot be called serfs, can still less be called 
peasants, for a peasant properly so called must have a per- 
sonal interest in the land. 

B. 1511 GuyLroroe Pitgr. (Camden) 64 They herde of the 
peysans and suche as they mette that alle thre Galeys were 
Teiecte. 1523 CROMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
1. 39 Victuaylys.. that... by the diligence of the paysans 
myght be convaide to the next strong holdys. 1550 J. Coke 
Eng. & Fr. dderalds §66 (1877) 79 We kaowe your com- 
mons be vylaynes paysyaes, not able ta abyde the coun- 
tenannce of an Englysheman. 1642 Howe t /welve Treat. 
(1661) 5 In France you shall see the poor Asinin Peasan 
half weary of his life. a 1656 Ussuer Asn. (1658) 91 A few 
miserable boors, or paisans. 1690 Lo. Lanspowne Brit. 
Enchanters (1779) 177 A rural dance of Paisaas. 

+b. With various inferential connotations: = 
Serf, villein; also boor, clown. Os. 

1550 Latina Last Serm. bef, Edw. V1 3 They oppressed 
the poore. They made them slaues, pesauntes, villains and 
bondmen vnte them. 1570 Levins Manip. 25/16 A Pesant, 
verna, struns. 1§76 Freminc Panofpil. Epist, 344 Defaced 
by a companie of bussardly pezantes. 1594 Nasne Unfort, 
frav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 19 A number of pesants and var- 
lets, 1613 R. Cawprey Yadle A ipa, (ed. 3), Vesant, clawne, 

+c. Hence, as a term of abuse (cf. vr//aix): 
Low fellow, rascal. Oés. 

e1550 Disc. Coumnon Weal Eng. (1893) 94 The subiectes 
of france, in reproche of whome we call them paisantes. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. Fokn (1611) 28 Base heardgroom, 
coward, peasant, worse than a threshing slane. 1598 Bie 
Averry WV. 1 ii, 294, 1 will predominate oner the pezant, 
and thou shalt lye with his wife. 1601 Yarincton 77vo 
Lament. Traj. un. ii, Thou weathereocke of mutabilitie, 
White-livered Paisant. } 

2. attrib. &. Appositive, That is a peasant, as 
feasant-proprictor ; + formerly, sometimes passing 
into adj.; Of peasant nature, base. Also deriva- 
lives of these, as peasant proprietorship, peasant- 
proprietary adj. 

e1gsso Crowtey Way to Wealth B iij b, The pore men 
(whom ye cal paisaunte knanes) haue deserued more then 
yon can deuise to laie vpon them. 1602 Snaxs, //avt. 11. 
iit 576 Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slane am 1. 1702 
Rowe Tamerd. 1, i. 1621 The Peasant-Hiad, begot and 
born to Slavery, 1862 H. Maaryat Wear in Sweden U1. 
ana eee che loved the danghter of a rich Odalbonde, 
1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. x. 88 One of the best modes 
of holding land... is .. peasant prapristar sbi 1896 Daily 
Tet. 5 Feb. 6/7 This hardy race of peasaat-farmers. 1903 
Hesdt. Gaz. 25 Mar. 2/1 The peasaat-proprietary' clanses 
did not work; rackrenting contianed, evictions increased. 

b. Of or pertaining to a peasant or peasants. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V Taduet. 33 This haue 1 rnmoar'd 
through the peasant-Townes. 1813 W. S. Water Pocus 
4 Recent from toil, the weary peasant-train Reelined their 
langnid limbs along the plain. ¢1820 S, Rocrrs Jtaly, 
Argua 34 Where in his peasant-dress he loved to sit. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev, CXXVUL 171 The Tuscan peasant-plays 
still performed in various parts of the province, / 

3. Comb., as peasaut-shooling, peasant-born adj. ; 
peasant-Tike adj., like or proper to a peasant. 

1600 Hlevwoon and Pt. Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 1. 118 Pesaat- 
like, vnheard-of treachery. 1703 STEELE Tend. flusd. ni, 
What a Peasant-like Amour do these course Words import? 
1844 P. Harwooo J/ist. drésh Red. 145 To check the system 
of torture, house-burning, and peasant-shooting. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker &. Europe 303 The room..was..partly peasant- 
like in its appurtenances and partly burgher-like. 1895 
Westin. Gaz. 5 Nov. 2/1 A grind of Greek grammar by 
night will not climinate the peasant in the peasant-bora. 

Vence Pea-santess, a female peasant; Pea‘sant- 
hood, peasant quality or condition; Pea‘santship, 
peasanthood; a peasant community, a commune 


(Ger. baserschafl). 

1841 H. F. Crorney Afusic & J/anners (1844) LIL. 88 Here 
were “peasantesses, presiding over their homely wares ia 
enormous winged caps. 1889 tr. A/me. Carette's Empress 
Eugénie vii. 223 A handsome and strong peasantess was 
selected to nurse the Prince. 1830 Evanuner 773/1 Vhe 
homely dress she wore in the days of her *peasanthood. 
1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1V. 339 ‘These _prefeeturates 
consist of parishes, and the parishes in them of *peasantsbips, 
which are properly small villages..in which many peasants 
reside together. 

+ Pea‘sant,v. Obs.rare. [f.prec.sb.] frans. 
To make a peasant of; to subject as a peasant, 


bondman, or serf. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii, But naw (sad change }) 
the kennell sincke of slanes Pesant great Lords, and seruile 
seruice craues. did, 11. xi, That now poore Soule (Thus 
pesanted to each lewd thoughts controule). 

Peasantly (pe'zintli), «. Now rare or Obs. 
(f. Peasant sd, + -Ly1] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a peasant or peasants. ‘4 

1569 Stocxer tr. Died. Sic. u. ix. 52 To pray and require 
suche paysauatlie slanes of passage and recourse. a 
Datuneton Meth. #rav, Sj b, Vertue makes Nohility, for, 
there are noble Peasants, and peasantly Nobles. 1611 
Cotcr., Coferct,..a kind of peasantlie weapon vsed in 
oldtime. 1659 Genél. Calling v. § 17 An opinion that it is 
a mean and peasantly thing for a gentleman to give him- 
self the trouble of looking after his fortune. 1697 CoLLieK 
fmmor. Stage v. § 3 (1730) 145 This Peasantly Expression 
[Sack-wine] agrees neither with the Gentleman's figure, nor 
with the rest of his behaviour, 

Peasantry (pe'zantri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. Peasants collectively ; 2 body of peasants. 

21553 ow. VI ia Burnet é/ést. Ref (1681) 11 Collect. 
Records 7a The Gentlemen and Servingmen .. onght not .. 
to have so much as they have in France, where the Peasantry 
is af no value, 1622 Bacon ffen. V/2 74 In France, and 
Itatie, and some other Parts abroad, where in effect all is 
Noblesse, or Pesantrie. 1770 Goupsm. Des. Widd. 55 A bold 


a 


PEASE. 


peasantry, their country’s pride, When once destroy'd, can 
never be supplied. 1817 Consett aking Leave 6 The 
Labounring elasses..are called, now-a-days, by these gentle- 
men, ‘the peasantry’. This is a new term as applied ta 
Englishmen, 1841 James Brigand ili, His garb was un- 
like that of the peasantry of Savoy. 1903 W. Raveicu 
Wordsworth 172 The peasantry—if that word may be used 
without prejudice to designate all those who live on the 
land by their own labour. 

2. The condition of being a peasant; the legal 
position or rank of a peasant (or German Baxer); 
the conduct or quality of a peasant, rusticity. 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch. Vin. ix. 46 (Qo. 1) How much low 
Peasantry would then be gleaned From the true seede of 
hononr? and haw innch honour Pickt from the chaft ..of the 
times, 1622 F, Markuam &&. If’ar us. ix. § 2. 74 Colours so 
borne, shew pee peasantry, ordishonor. 21680 BuTLER 
Rem. (1759) 1. 332 'lse,asa Gentleman, you could have never 
descended tasnch Peasantry of Language. 1762 tr. Busching's 
Syst. Geog. 1V. 208 Whoever would appear at the Diet, 
must previously become a couantry-man, or assume the 
peasantry. 1824 Lame Fira Ser. 1. Blakesmoor, Till, every 
dreg of peasaatry purging off, | received into myself Very 
Gentility. i aoe 

+b. A small territorial division in Germany 
(= Ger, dauerschaft); a commune. Obs. rare, 

1762 tr, Busching's Syst. Geog. VV. 348 One hundred and 
twenty-one villageships [= dor/schaften] and peasantries 
[ = bauerschaften]. 

Peascod: see PEASECOD, 

Pease (piz),sd. Forms: 1 pise, (piose), 1, 4-5 
pyse, 4 peose, 4-6 pese, peese, pees, § pes, Sc. 
pess, 5 (6 Sc.) peise, 6 Sc. peis, 6-7 peaze, 5-8 
(9 arch.) pease; 6 pees, peas (also 7-9 in comb., 
and as pl. of Pea). /7 a, 1 pisan, pysan, 2-6 
pesen, 4 peosen, -un, 4-5 pesyn, § pesone, 5-6 
peson, 6 peesen, peasyn, (paysen), 6-8 (9 dal. 
and arch.) peasen, peason. 8B. 4 peses, -is, 6 
peeses. -y. 5~6 pese, 6- pease (asinsing.). [OF. 
pise (prose, pyse) wk. fem., pl. pisan, a. L, pisa 
(pl. -x), lale collateral form (4th c. in Palladius) 
of pisum, pl. pisa,a. Gr. aigov, earlier nigos, pulse, 
pease. In ME, pose, pl. péser; 16th c. pease, pl. 
peasen, pests, pease, Through this reduction of the 
pl. to ése, pease (identical with the sing.), which 
became at length in pronunciation equivalent to 
7és, feas, the final sibilant was ¢ 1600 taken for the 
plural s (2), and a new singular Pea! arose, q. v.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 1, Singular. 

e925 Corpus Gloss. (O.E.T.) 1208 Lenticula, piase. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 190 Sum Pye cyn hatte lenticulas. ¢1050 
Cotton Cleop. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 492/25 Lenticula, pise. 
13.. AL Adis. 5959 A pese ays worth thi riche slanader. 
1362 Lanci #. P2. A. vit. 155 A wastonr. .conntede pers at 
a peose [1377 B. vi. 171 poo and his plouh bobe. ¢1380 
Sir Ferumd. 5847 By Mahona y nolde 3yue a pyse, for cryst 
ne al ys my3zte. 1390, c 1400 Pese [see B. 2}. 1483 Cath. 
Angi, 273/1 A Peise, pisa. 1530 Parsee. 158 Vne poyx,a 

ees, 1580, etc. Pease [see B. 2). 1614 Ratescu /fist. 

Vorid 1. iv, §2 Of the higness of a great Peaze. 

2. Plural (and collective). 

a. cyag Corpus Gloss. (O. EB. T.) 1586 Pisunt, piosan. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11, 180 Pisan..zesodena on ecede and 
on watre. ¢1200 Vices & Virt. 43 To eten benen and pesen. 
136a Lanai. ?’. 22. A. vu. 176 A potful of peosun. /bri, 285 
Poretes, and Peosen, 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 648 Cleo- 

patra, He pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis. 1420 Lider 
Cocorum (1862) 45 ‘Take boyled water..Sethe in by pesone. 
1§23 in Visit, Southwell (Camden) 121 «4 tuffall of paysen. 
1533 Exvor Cast, felthe 1. (1541) 25b, Peasyn are muche 
in the natare of beanes. 1542 Unatt Eras, Apopi. go To 
take up peasen ont of y*potte. 1545 Hesen [see B. 2], 1553, 
1873 Peason [sce B. 1]. ¢1578 Frosisner in Proc. Kec. 

one. (85 ) 561 But one hoggsed af rottyn pesons wet 
hogges wo! ide not eytte, 1777 Poor Robin (N.), Cherries, 
gooseberries, and green peasen, 1829 Hone Poor Hum- 
phrey's Cal. May, This month Mackarel comes in season; 

‘And also reckon upon peason. 1880 Browninc Pietro of 
Abano xliii, A taste ,. which—craving manna—kecks at 
peason, 

8. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. vi. 189 A l 
Wyertr Serum, Sel. Wks. 11. 71 Pesis ben divers from whete, 
£1832 Du Wes ¢ntrod. Fr. in Palspr. 915 Peeses, pots. 

y. €1400 Maunaev. (1839) xi. 129 Thare groweth ..ne benes, 
ne pese. did, (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe nowper peise ne 
wartes. c1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 19 Take whyte pese 
and wasshe hom wele. ¢1440 Alph. Zales (E. E. T.S.) 241 
If ye fynd par cale & peas & benys, & no noder meatt. 
1479 Acta Dom, Concil. (1839) 46/1, iiij bolle pess. 1508 
Donaaa Flyting w, Kennedie 115 ‘Vhow lay full prydies 
in the peise. 1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 10 Why beanes .. 
wolde ranker gronnde than pease. {déd. § 12 Two busshels 
of gray pees. 1596 DauryMpte tr. Lestic’s Hist. Scot. 1. 
89 Sum vset breid of ry,..sum of peise or beanes, 168r [see 
_ ae come! H. Sternens Bk. Farm 1.2456 Pease are sown 

Se ee 

B. Signification, The earlier form of Peal, q.v. 

1, The plant, Peal 2. With defining word, applied 
also to other leguminous plants, as £verlasting 
Pease, etc.; see PEA} 3. , 

¢1000 [see A. 1]. €1380 [see A. 2B]. 14.. Meir, Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 625/13 Ordinm, faba, pisa, [g/essed] barlyche, 
beene, pyse. ¢142§ Voc. ibid. 664/22 //ec pisa, pese. /fec 

Saba, bene. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1 viii. 80 In this contree 
[Perse] groweth a pese whiche is so hoot that it skaldeth 
the handes of them that holde it. 3155: Tuaxga Serbal 1. 
Piij b, The herbe whiche groweth in woddes.. with floures 
lyke vnto a pease, 1553 T. Wuson RKhet. (1580) 54 It 
yeldeth nathing els but Wheate, Barley, Beanes, and Peason. 

1634 Sia T. Hersert 7rav, 182 Carauances or Indian Pease. 
1676 Grew Anat, Leaves ii.§9 The Leaves of Reans and 
Peasen. 1678 Puittivs (ed. 4) s. v., That sort called Pease 
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Everlasting, hath a very fine flower or blossom. 1795 Burke 
Th, Scarcity Wks. VU 408 My ground under pease did 
not exceed an acre.. but the crop was great. 

2. A single seed, a pea (PEA' 1). Ods. or arch. 

Often used as a standard in comparison of size. 

€ 1000, ¢ 1200, 1362, ¢ 1385 [see A. 2 a}. 1390 Gower Conf. 
1]. 275 He wol ayeinward take a bene, Ther he hath lent 
the smale pese. ¢ 3400 Maunorv. (1839) xiv. 158 Men fynden 
summe [Dyamandes} as grete as a pese. 1545 RaynoLo 
Byrth Mankynide 6g Make pylles of them to the byggenesse 
of pesen, 1580 Lyty Eushues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 215 As lyke 
as one pease is toan other. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 
v. v, I'll cleanse him with a pill, as small asa pease. 1649 
A. Ross Alcoran 406 A Pigeon being by him taught to come 
and pick a Pease out of his ear. 1678 J. Puwiirs Saveraier’s 
Trav. wu. xv. 183 A few flat Peason, bruis'd, and steep'd half 
an hour in water. 1681 T. Fratsan Jlerachins Rideus 
No. 37 (1713) 1. 240 Rebellion and Witchcraft are as like as 
two Hence 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. vitt. vi, (1727) 387 
note, \t grows bigger, to the size of a large white Pease. 
1885-94 R. Brioces “ros §& Psyche Sept, ix, A little bleb, 
no bigger than a pease, 

+b. As alype of something of very small value 
or importance. Ods. 

TB. 1362, ¢ 1380 [sec A. 1). a@1qg00-so Ale.rander 2370 
Loke quae it profet bam a peese, all paire proud strenth. 
1534 Mork Com/f. agst. Trié, u, Al our penaunce without 
Christes passion wer not worth a pease. ¢1§s0 R. Brrston 
Bayte Fortune Aiv, Not worthy two peason, 1598 ‘I. 
Bastarp Chvrestoleros (1880) 52 He learned Logicke and 
Arithmetique. Yet neither brauls nor ciphers worth a peaze, 

@. Green pease, + peasen=green peas: sce Peal 
1b. Also the name of a variety green when ripe. 
ex4g0 Anc, Cookery in flousch. Ord. (1790) 426 Take 
yonge grene pesen, and sethe hom. 1496 Mazval dec. 
flex. VET (1896) 166 Green pesyn at viij4 the bussell. 1620 
Vexner Via Recta vii 133 There are three sorts of Pease.. 
the white-Pease, the gray-Pease, and the greene-Pease, 
The two first are vsually eaten greene before they be ripe, 
1651-7 T. BARKER Al rt of Angling (1820) 4 About the bigness 
of a green pease. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Journ, France VW. 191 
Scarce have you tasted green pease or strawberries, before 
they are out of season. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker \. v. 98 They were quite used to pluck green pease, 

+3. #4. Theeggs or spawn of fishes: sce PEAT 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xin. xxvi, (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
female leyep egges oper pesen. séd., Alle be egges oper pesen 
[that] beh itouched wip be mylke of pe mate schal be fisch, 

+4. = Issue-feas see Issukz sb. 15. Obs. 

on Satmon Bate's Disfens, wi.(1913) 718/2 Pisa Rubra, 
Red Pease... These are stronger than the fechas. and attract 
Humors more powerfully. 

5. attrié. and Comd., as pease-bannoch, -bloom, 
-blossom (also atirib.), -cart, -carth, ~feld, -hauln, 
-hull (-hole, -hele, -hule, Hui sé) 1), -porridee, 
spotlage (also attrié.), -pudding, -rick, -stack, 
-swad; pease-fed, pease-like adjs.; pease-bolt = 
pease-straw (obs. or dial.); +pease-bread, bread 
madeof pease-meal; + pease-earthnut, the ITEati- 
PEA; ‘tt pease-eddish, pease-etch, pea-stubble: 
see EppisH 2, Ercit sé. ; pease-hook = fea-hook 
(PEA! 7); tpease-hooker=prec. (0ds.); }pease- 
loaf, a loaf of pease-bread (ods.); pease-make, 
-meak (d/a/.), an implement with a long handle 
and a crooked iron at the end, used to pull up 
peas, = MEAK sé.; pease-meal, meal made by 
grinding peas; also fig. a medley, ‘mess’ (quot. 
1820); +pease-rlse, -straw, -stubble = pea-rise, 
etc.: Peal, Also PEASEcop. 

1824 Scorr 57. Rouan's xvii, Breaking them [long fasts] 
with sour milk and *pease bannock. 1675 ListER in /Az/. 
Trans, X. 391 They call the second sort the *Prase-d/oomt 
Damp, because, as they say, it smells like Pease-bloom. 
1sgo Suaxs. Afids. N. ut. 1. 189 Bot. Your name honest 
Gentleman ? Peas, *Pease blossome, [1774: sce pea-dlossom, 
Pea! 7}. 3807 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 355 Airing their 
-. pease-blossom breeches, 1573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 45 
With strawisp and *peasebolt, with ferne and the One 
For sparing of fewel, some brewe and do bake. 1674 
Ray &. & £. C, Words 74 Pease-bolt, i.e. Pease-straw, 
Ess. ¢1425 Voe, in Wr-Wiilcker 657/28 Panis pisacius, 
“pesbred. 1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 91 Hee [the cove- 
tous man] will cat pease bread, and drinke small drinke, 
1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks, (Grosart) IL. 232 
They mounted into the *pease-cart in Cheape-side and 
preacht. 1626 Surri.& Markn, Country Farme 550 Neither 
is it ever sown upon the fallowes, but upon the *Pease- 
earth. 1548 Turner Wames of Herbes 18 Astragalus, .may 
be called in english *peaserthnut, 1693 Rosinson in Pii?. 
Lrans. XVII. 826 Lathyrus tuberosus, call'd .. Pease- 
Earthnut, digg'd up and eaten by the poor People. 1804 
Duncuma Herefordsh. Gloss., * Peas-eddis, peas-stubble, 1886 
Erwortuy HW’, Souerset Word-bk., Pease-errish. 157 
Tusser 2fusd, (1878) 47 White wheat vpon *peasectch Goh 
grow as he wold, But fallow is best. /d/d. 45 Fat * peasefed 
swine, 1716 B, Cnurcn ist. Philip’s War (1805) I. 31 
They,.got..unto the Fence of Capt. Almy’s *Pease-field. 
1432 in Gross Gild Merch, 11. 233 *Peschalme 1d, 1664 
Evetyn A'a/. Hort. (1729) 19 ‘over with dry Straw, or 
Pease-hame, 1858 Gienxv Gard. Every-day Bk. 223/2 
Peas-haulm makes an excellent litter. 1674-91 Rav S. g &. 
C. Words, ae or Mead, a *pease-hook. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gi. Brit. U1. 209 ‘They are now lost, or converted to 
other Uses, even literally to Plongh-shares and Peas-hooks. 
[1833: see fea-hook, Peal 7.) 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 57 Then doe wee seeke out our *pease-hookers, 
grinde them [ete.], 1377 Laxct. P. PZ. B. vit. 194, 1 sette 
jowre patentes and 3owre pardounz at one “pies hele ! (2. 77. 
pese hule, peese hole]. 1664 J. Witson Prosectors 1, From 
the Pease-Hulls in the Kennel, the Invention of Shiping. 
[r717-: see pra-hull, Pea J) 3629 Parkinson Parad, 1 
Sole 338 Purplish *pease-like blossomes, 1725 Braocey 
Fam, Dict, sv. Lupin, Vhe Pease-like Sort of Seeds. [1774-: 
see pea-like, Pra* 7.) 1362 Laxcu. 7. Pi. A. vu. 166 
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Hongnr. . beot so be boyes, he barst neih heore ribbes, Nedde 
Pers wip a “peose lof I-preyed him to leue. 1765 Chron. in 
dan, Reg. 117/1 ‘They fell upon [them] with such arins as 
they had, *pease-makes, bedge-stakes, etc. [18341 see fea- 
make, Pea'7.] 1820 Slackw. Mag. V1. 469 Nothing but a 
*peasemeal ofclishmaclavers, [1830: see fea-meal, Pea" 7.| 
1842 J. Atton Dowrest. Eco. (1857) 235 Give barley-meal or 
pease-meal, but not bean-meal, 1538 Bate Vhre Lawes 
1366 They loue no *pese porrege, nor yet reade hearynges in 
lent. 1587 Harrison Eugland ut. vii. (1897) 1.172 Hewes .. 
as..pease porrige tawnie. 1669 Perys Diary 7 Apr., This 
house being famous for good meat, and particularly pease- 
porridge. 1605 Aemin Soole upon F. (1880) 38 In Lent, 
when *pease pole bare great sway. /did., Thus simple 
Tohin..dyed the inside of his pocket, pease pottage tawny. 
1670 Eacuarn Cont, Clergy 20 [He] had much better chuse 
to live with nothing but beans and pease-pottage, 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 33 ? 20 *Pease-pudding not boiled 
enough, 1841 J. I. Hewretr farish Clerk 1. 165 The 
roads were better, and not so inuch like peas-pndding. 1530 
PatsGr. 252/2 *Pease reke, pesiere, (1766: sce pea-rich, 
Pra! 7.) ¢1325 Gloss. Wi”. de Bidbesww. in Wright loc. 154 
Unwarrok de peys,a*pese rys. (1980: see fea-rise, Pra" 7.] 
1546-7 Fest, bor, (Surtees) VI. 254 The *pese stacke that 
T have bought. ¢x325 Gloss. Wi de Biblesoo. in Wright 
Voc. 156 De fessas, *pese stree, 1580 Tusser (lush. (1852) 
134 Choose skilfullic Saltfish ., oe stack it vp drie, With 
peasestrawe hetweene it, the saferto bic. 1844 Hl. STREPIENS 
Bk. Faru V1. 375 An ox will eat pease-straw as greedily as 
he will hay. 1523 Firzimes. /Jasd, § 34 In some places 
they sowe theyr wheate vppon theyr “pees stubble. [1807; 
see pea-stubble, Pea! 7.) 

+ Pease, v. Ods. Forms: 3-5 paise(n, pay- 
se(n, 3-6 peyse(n, 4-5 pese(n, pees, § peese, 
(pesse), 5-6 pease, 6-7 peaze, (7 peece). [MI. 
paise-n, a. OF. paise-r, paisie-r, {. pats, PEACE sb.] 

1. trans, To make peace betwecn, reconcile (two 
persons, or one person 77// another). 

c1275 1.av. 8783 Penche of mine neode And paise [e¢ 1205 
sehtne] me wip Romleode. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 12029 
Vor pis trespas Ie 3ef pe king tuelf hundred mare & ipaised 
was. a@1300 Cursor AL 17083 Ur blisced leuedi mu be And 

ais us wit pisuet sun. azqoo-so Adexanter 5362, 1 prai 
be: «pesse now my childire, J/d. 5379 Pus ware pai bath 
pesed. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 215 he peased them & 
accorded. a16g2 Brome Jad Cougle i. i, Wks. 1873 I. 2 
He has..pecc’d me with my Unkle, 

b. tvér. To make peace, be reconciled. 

1297 R, Grove. (Rolls) 3371 Po he adde dizt al pat he 
wolde & ypaised (7, ~ paysed] wip is fon. 1611 Speen J/ist, 
Gt. Brit. 1x. vii. § 17 The two Kings peaced againe, and 
setled a new.. league. 

2, fravs. To quell the wrath or hostilily of, to 
appease (a person); to satisfy, content. Also, 
to calm the feelings of, quiet, pacify. 

1303 R. Brunner Handl, Synne 12060 Shryfte..peseth 
God whan he ys wrobe. ¢1440 Prom. Pard.395/1 Peesyn, 
or styllyn of wrethe. 1480 Caxton CéAron, fing. Vil. (1520) 
157/1 For to peas the comyns the Duke of Suffolke was 
exyled. 1926 Tinoate Madd. xxvili.1g And yf this come 
to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and make you safe, 
1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasu, Par. Yohn Pref. 5 Whiche 
doeth so peyse the minde that it be not tossed. 1561 
Norton & Sackv. Gordodue wt.i, Their death and myne 
must peaze the angrie Gods, 

3. ‘To make satisfaction or amends for. vare. 

1303 R. Baunne Hand?, Synne 5570 And bey mowe peyse 
here dedys ylle. 

4. To reduce to peace, set at rest, still, quell, 
appease (strife, wrath, etc.), Also, to quiet, calm, 
still, pacify (sorrow or violent feeling). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 97 Pus gate was pat werre 

sed. ¢1386 Cuaucer Manciple's ?’rol, 98 (Harl, MS.) For 
fat wol torne rancour and desese To accord and loue and 
many rancour ns [so Corp., Lansd.; Fllesin, ete. apese). 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427 b/2 To pease alle dyscordaunce 
and stryf, rg4r Brecon Mews out of Heaven Early Wks 
(Parker Soc.) 49 Able to pease the divine wrath, 

5. To reduce (a country or community) to a 
state of peace or tranquillity ; to pacify. 

€1340 Cursor AM. 8372 (Gétt.) Pe kingriche .. bu had gret 
malese For to stabil it and to pese [ofker ASS. in pin pes]. 
1497 Be. Atcock Mfons Perfect. Ciij h, Obedyence..peasith 
all y* worlde. 1548 Haut Chron., Hen, 70 (Ari. Peace 
c. 7) That realine..to be defended, peased and gouerned 
after right and equitie, 

6. To reduce to stillness or silence; to quiet. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11549 When pe 
noyse was wel pesed. 1340 IlamroLE #9. Couse. 4320 Te 
sal trobel the se.. And pees it and make it be stille. ¢1450 
Thesu, Mercy 113 in Pol, Rel. §& L. Poents (1866) 106 Ful 

ret clamour ban gon pou pese, 1926 TinpaLe decfs xv, 12 

the multitude was peased and gaue audience, 

b. dtr. (for reff.) To become still. 

a1400-50 Alexander 4159 Sone as pe wedire wex wele & 
be wynde pesid, 

Hence + Pea‘sing 74/.56. Obs, 

¢1275 Lay, 11664 Pe wise of pisse londe Makede paisinge 
[e120§ hustinge}, 1425 Xolls of Parlt. IV. 268/2 For be 
pesinge of diverse cleymes, ¢1qg0 Promp. Parv. 3985/1 

eesynge, or qwemynge, pacificacio. 1629 Worton Let. to 
Sir &, Bacon in Relig, (1672) 445 The King of Spain, upon 
the peazing of his affairs in Italy..was resolved [etc.]. 

Pease, obs. f. PEACE, PEISE v. and sé., PIECE. 

Peasecod, peascod (pizkgd). Now arch. 
or dial. Forms: 4 pees-, 4-6 pese-, 4-7 pes-, 
5 peys-, 4-6 -codde, -code, 5-7 -cod, 6- pease- 
cod, 7- peasecod. [f. Peasesé.+ Cop sé.!1] The 
pod or legume of the pea-plant; a pea-pod. 

1362 LancL. P. Pf A. vu. 279 Al be pore peple pese-coddes 
fetten. 1415 Hoccieve To Sir ¥. Oldcastle 466 The worm 
for to sleen in the pesecod, 1gz2 Skecton Why not to 
Court 108 They may garlycke pyll..Or pescoddes they may 
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shyl!. 1600 Siaxs, 4. FL ZL. 1. iv. 52, [ remember the 

woving of a peascod instead of her. 17§§ Smouterr Qutx. 

(1803) [V. 72 A post that will not afford victuals, is not 

worth a pease-cod. 1794 Coteripcr Parl. Osecill., One 

peasccod is not liker to another. 1878 Huxrey Physingr. 

220 The pea that may be extracted from a ripe peascod. 
+b. In mock imprecations. Oéds. 

1606 Day Tle of Guls v. i, (1881) 98 Not come ! a pescod 
onhim! 1652 Urounarr Yewed Wks. (1834) 218 Ho now! 
pescods on it, Crauford Lord Lindsay pats me in minde 
of him. ; 

ec. attrib, and Comé., as feasccod-cart; + pease- 
cod ale, (7); peasecod-bellied @., cpithet of a 
doublet fashionable about the end of the 16th 
century, having the lower part stiffly quilted and 
projecting ; shotten-bellied; (also peasecod-doub- 
let); peasecod boat, a boat resembling a pease- 
cod (cf. PEA-Pop 2); peasecod-euirass, a cuirass 
made like the peasecod- bellied doublet; + peasecod- 
plum, name of some variety of plum; tpeasecod- 
time, the season for peas; + peaseeod-tree, the 
BEAN-TREFOIL or Anagyris. 

1562 J. Hrvwoon Prom. gy Hpier. (1867) 144 Thy tales 
taste all of ale. Not of *pescod ale, syr, my tales are not 
stale, 1846 Fairiott Costuzte 263 The long-breasted doub. 
lets.. were carried down to a long peak in front. from whence 
they obtained the name of ‘ *penscod-bellied' doublets. 
1898 Viscr. Ditton in slrchrol. Jrad. Ser. uu. Ve 313 ‘The 
peasecod-bellied doublet is reproduced in stecl. 16.0. Davee 
NANT, Step into one of your "peascod boats, whose tilts are 
Not so sumptuous as the roofs of gundiloes. xrg1g tr. C'fess 
D'tuots' Was. 374 Vou would have thought him) sume 
Draught-Horse taken froma ‘Pease-cod Cart. 1597 SitaKs. 
2 feu. IV, iv. 413, | haue knowne thee these twentie 
ine yeeres, come *Pescod-time, 1611 Cotcr, Alaagyre, 
the plant called Beane ‘Trifolie, or *Pescod tree. 

Peasen, peason, obs. or dial. pl. of PEASE. 

Peaseweep: see PRESWEEP. 

Pea-soup. Also pease-soup. [f., PEASE 5é., 
Peat + Sotr.] A soup made from peas. Also 
atirth, (chiefly in reference to its nsual dull yellow 
colour and thick consistency). 

wit Swirt Sen, fo Steléa 21 Apr., 1 refused ham and 
pigeons, pease-soup, stewed beef. 1828 [. Cunninctast 
M.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 205 With a sort of pea-soup com- 
plexion. 1835 Gext/, Mag. Dec. 629'2 Mr. Effingham Wil- 
son‘s pea-soup and porter dinners, 1899 H vsti. Gaz, 15 Mar. 
2/3 A peasoup fog in March is going a little too far in the 
way of meteorological jokes. 

Ilence Pea‘-sou:py a. col/og., resembling pea-soup 
(said esp. of a thick ycllow fog). 

1860 Russet Diary on Indit U1. 1.6 Half-an-hour or so 
had passed away in a sort of dreamy, pea-soupy kind of 
existence, 1883 WW. Suarp in Gd. Words Nov. 723/2 “Uhe 
‘pea-soupy ’ character so distinctive of those [fogs] in cities. 

Peasse, variant of PEtse Ods. 

Peastone (p7stoun). [f. Peal + Sroyg s4.] 
A variety of limestone consisting of large rounded 
grains like peas; also called VisoLire. 

1821 Ure Dict. Cheut., Peastone,a variety of Limestone. 
1876 Pace Adz, Fext-bh, Geol. xvii. 311 Pisolite or pea- 
stone when the grains are large and pea-like. 

Peasy (pizi), a. [f Prasu sd. + -y.] 

1. Se. Abounding in or composed of peas, as 


| peasy bannock. 


2. a. Of the size of peas. b. Of the appear- 


ance, colour, ete. of peas or pease-meal. 

1778 Paver alin. Cornud. Gloss. sv. Yigetng, In the 
Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by the name of / easy. 
1812 Souter Sart. Langsh, 57 A granite, called peasyzuAin, 
is found in large blocks near the surface of the moors, 


Peat! (pit). Forms: 3-6 pete, (5-6 pett, 
5-7 pet), 5-9 peet, 6-7 Sc. peit(t, 6- peat. [In 
13th c. Zere, in Anglo-L, fefa, known from ¢ 1200 
in Scoto-Latin documents, where, like the associated 
turba ‘turf’, it was app. from the vernaenlar. 
Origin naknown; sec No/e below.] 

1, (With @ and f/.) A piece of the substance 
described in sense 2, cut of a convenient form and 
size for use as fuel, usually roughly brick-shaped. 
(Chiefly Se. and north. dial.) 


[c1200 in Liber de Aeéros (Bann. Cl.) 76 Tantum terre mee 
.ubi sufficienter possint exsiccare petas suas et..liberum 
transitum..ad ipsas petas abducendas, 1262 in Charters $c. 
of Pechles (1872) § Jurati dixerunt quod burgenses de Peb. 
blys foderunt pcetas suas in petaria de Waltamshope. 1278 
Durham Ace. Rolls Surtees) 488 Henrico de Horneby et 
Emerico ad petas fodiendas et cariandas, 60s. 1299 Jbid. 
g00 In 163 carratis petarum cariandis 39s. 8d.] 1333 Patent 
Roll 7 Few, 7éf, 1. m. 24 Redditum octo carectarum tur- 
barum que dicuntur petes cum pert! in Skypwyth. ¢ 1400 
Burgh Laws c. 35 (Se. Stat. 1) Na man aw to punde.. baim 
nt bryngis wodd or petys bot for wodd or petys. 1497 Acc. 
La, High Treas. Scot. 1.344 Wem, for petis and colis to the 
schip ., viijs. vjd. 1538 LeLano /fin. V. ox Oftentimes in 
diggin in this Mosse for Petes or Turves they finde the hole 
Trees. 1572 Safir. Poens Reform. xxxii. 19 With Peittis, 
with Turuis, and mony turse of Heder. 1607 Nororn 
Surv, Dial, 182 Those that are first cut vp, are called 
Turffes of the vpper part, and such as are taken downward, 
are called Peates. x610 HotLtano Camden's Brit. 1. 542 It 
yeeldeth Pets in the mores, 1710 in PAil, Frans, XXVM. 
300 It does now afford good Peats, 1818 Scorr Ar#, Afid?, 
xxix, I often wish there was a het peat doun their throats. 
1873 Buack fr. Fue i, He stirred up the blazing peats in 
the fire-place. /d#d. xviii, L asked you to bring one peat, and 
of course you brought two. 

+b. A turf or sod in general. Ods. 
1570 Levins Afanip. 212/16 A Peate,cespes. 1612 Hevwoov 


PEAT. 


-Ipol. for Actors \. 22 Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates, Framed, in degrees, of earth and mossy peates. 
1638-48 G. Damien oe 1, 314 Their Corps are Covered 
with green Peats, The place full sett with flowers. 

2. Vegetable matter decomposed by water and 
partially carbonized by chemical change, often 
forming bogs or ‘ mosses’ of large extent, whence 
it is dug or cut ont, and ‘ made’ into peats (in 
sense 1). 

1428 in Sir W. Fraser WVesyss of 1, (1888) 11. 56 To wyn 
and ger laboure..turfe pete and hathir..quharsumeuir thai 
may be fundin wythin the said landis. 1626 Bacon Syéva 
$775 Turfe and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheape Fuel. 
1652 Frencn Vorksh. Sfa i, 2 An unctuous bituminous 
earth, which the country People cut.., making Turfe, and 
Peate thereof. 1954 Burr Lett. NV. Scotd. xviii, In digging 
of Peat, there have been found Fir-trees of a good magni- 
tude, 1803 Warker in Srans. tight, Soc. Scot. 11.3 Peat 
is a word used in Scotland and the north of England, but 
seldom to be found, till of late years, in English authors. 
1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 233 Accumulations of partially de- 
composed vegetable matter form the substance known as 
peat or turf. 

3. atirib, and Comd. a. attributive, as pcat- 
barrow, -bed, -brick, -charcoal, -coke, -ercel, -dealer, 
-earth, -fire, -fuel, -gas, -ground, -knife, -marsh, 
moor, -mouhl, -mud, -pil, -smoke, -sotl, -swamp, 
-wain, -water; b. objective and obj. genitive, as 
peat-caster, -casting, -culter, -cutling, -digger, -fitter, 
-moking; @. instrumental, as geat-coloured, -roofed, 
-smoked adjs. Yor other combinations, with many 
illustrative examples, see Lng. Dial, Dict, 

1886 A. Wincuect Walks Geol. Field 245 Spread it over 
the whole vast *peat-bed. 1897 R. Munro Prehist, Prod, 
254 A machine for making *peat-bricks. 1840 Pesny Cycl. 
XVII. 353/1 Incorporating pitch or rosin melted in a caul- 
dron with as much of the *peat-charcoal_ ground to powder 
as will form a tough doughy mass, which is then moulded 
into bricks. 1870 (?7't/e) On the Economical Production of 
Teat and Peat-Charcoal, 1889 Doyvie JMicah Clarke 228 
*Veat-coloured streams splashed down these valleys. 1579 
Keg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 192 Breking of thair *peit 
creillis and sleddis, 1956 Cottet in PAs. Trans. L. 114 No 
body happened to be there at that time but the *peat-cutters, 
1695 Woopwarp Nat, dfist. Earth 1. (1723) 127 The said 
‘Trees are .. found very seldom unless in this *Peat-Earth, 
1754 Burr Lett. N. Scotd. xvi, My Landlady sat.. by a little 
*peat-fire in the middle of the Hutt. 1866 Kixcstev /ferew., 
xix, Over the peat fire sata very old man, 1807 VANCOUVER 
elgric. Devon (1813) 109 Digging and curing *peat-fuel upon 
Dartmoor, 1856 Emerson Ang. /'ratts iv.64 Oars, scythes, 
harpoons, ..*peat-knives, and hay-forks. 1884 A. CAMPBELL. 
Ree, Argyll 310 The people would be all off at *peat-making. 
1695 Wooowarp Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 82 ‘The squa- 
mose Covers of the Germina or Buds..are found in..many 
*Peat Marshes, 1832 Lyewt Princ. Geol. V1. 215 In June, 
1747, the body of a woman was found six feet deep, in a 
*peat-moor in the Isle of Axholm. 1860 Tynpaun G/ac. 1. 
xxvi, 372 It appeared as if *peat-mould had been strewn 
over it, 1824 Scotr Maz. lxvil, Poor old Janet, bent double 
with age and bleared with *peat-smoke, 1896 N. Muxro 
Lost Pribroch 19 The step-mother .. with hate in her *peat- 
smoked face. 1578 Auaresborough Wills 1. 133 Thre 
“peate waynes, 

d. Special Comb.: peat-ash, the ash of burnt 
peat; peat-bank, a bank from which peats are cut; 
peat-bog, a boy composed of peat; peat-coal, 
a soft earthy lignite; + peat-cota,= peat-house ; 
peat-flannel, flannel with peat in its contex- 
ture; peat-hag, broken ground whence peats have 
been dug: see Hac sd,.4; peat-house, an out- 
honse in which peats are stored ; peat-machine, 
a machine for grinding peat and pressing it into 
‘bricks’ for fuel; peatman, a man who digs, dries, 
or sells peats for fnel ; peat-marl; see MaRL 53.1 
1¢; + peat-mire, a miry peat-bog; peat-pan: cf. 
Pan 54.1 8, quot. 1875; peat-pot, a hole out of 
which peats have been dug and in which water has 
collected; peat-road, a rough track on a mountain- 
side for the hauling down of peats; peat-spade, 
a spade made of a shape for cutting and ‘casting’ 
peats; peat-stack, a stack of peats built up to dry 
for fnel ; peat-wool, wool impregnated with peat; 


also attrib. Also PEAT-MOSS, -REEK. 

1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 70 Turf and *Peat- 
ashes must needs be very rich. 1887 Mes. Saxsy Lads of 
Lunda (1888) 198 A snow-wreath .. filled one of the *peat- 
banks, a pit some six feet deep. 1775 Licutroot /lora 
Scot, 219 Andromeda... in *peat-bogs im the Lowlands not 
unfrequent. 1832 Lyetn Prone. Geol, IL. 213 A considerable 
portion of the European peat-bogs are evidently not more 
ancient than the age of Julius Casar. 1859-65 Pace Geel. 
Terms 282 Lignite beds. others soft and earthy, and known 
as ‘*peat-coal'. 1898 Chamé, Frei. Mar. ue *#*Peat 
flannel ’—for so it is called—is a fine, delicately shaded 
flannel, containing a considerable portion of peat in its 
contexture, 1818 Scorr f/rt. Afid/. xii, Warstling wi' 
hunger and cauld.. upon wet brae-sides, *peat-hags, and 
flow-mosses, 1842 G. Turnsuce in Proce. Berw. Nat. Club 
II, No. ro, 8 Brown barren moors, varied with yee 
and covers of whins and of broom. 1339-40 Durham Acc, 
Rolls (Surtees) 538 Super re cione del *Pethouse. 1580 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, 111, 320 Within the peithons of 
the neddir bailye. 1899 Crockxerr Ait Kenacdy 149 Betty 
Landshorongh .. set him to chop wood, and stack it in the 
little peat-house. 1821 Examiner 1 Apr. 207/2 As James 
Johnstone, *peatman, was levelling moss. 1479 Priory of 
flexham (Surtees No, 46) 51 Habent communam de *Pet- 
niyre .. ad fodiendum et capiendum inde petas. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Peeat-pan,a very hard stratum below 
the peeat, impregnated with iron, impervious to water. 
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e1q2g Wrxtoux Cron. vin. xxiv. 46 And hyd thame in 
a *pete-pot all. rgax Ketey Sc. /rov. 268 Out of the 
Peat-Pot into the Mire, 1800 A. CarLyte Autobiog. 28 
Their eldest son. .having missed the road.., fetl into a peat 
Pot, as it is called, and was drowned. 1872 JENnxinson 
Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 121 Mount the hilt by a *peat- 
road, which leads to Eel Tara, 1573 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 242 A gavelocke, ij hacks, iij *peatspades, ij flainge 
spades, a garthe spade, vijs. r180a C. Finorater Agric. 
Suro, Peebles 208 The peat-spade is furnished with a 
triangular cutting mouth, as also, with a cutting wing on 
the right side, .. to cut the half decayed wood found mixed 
with the moss. 1583 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 577 
Certane boussis, barnis and *peitstakis. 1802 Scorr Leé. 
to Hillis in Lockhart, The formidable hardships of sleeping 
upon peat stacks, 1898 Chand. Frni, Mar. 187/1 *Peat- 
wool dressing. This surgical wool is extremely absorbent.. ; 
its deodorising power is great. 

[.Vote. As fete has from the beginaing been applied in the 
north, not to the substance, hut to a shaped and Prepared 
piece of it (cf. the expressions ‘to make peats’, ‘peat- 
making }), the suggestion is offered that we may have in it 
one of several instances in which a word orig, meaning 
‘piece’ has become at length the term for a piece of some 
particular substance. If this be so, there may be etymolo- 
gical connexion with the stem fefte- which gave med.L. 
fetia, pecia :—*pettia), It. pesza, F. pidce, ‘piece’, and is 
held to be of Celtic origin (Thurneysen Keltoromast. 20), 
‘The Old Celeic catries in the Book of Deer, have pet, genit. 
pette, in sense ‘ portion, piece ', with which Stokes, Gotdelica 
(ed. 2) 120, compares Or. pit portion of food {in terc-it, leth- 
Zt). (This word is supposed to have passed into Goidelic 
from a Brythonic dialect; cf, Welsh set’ portion.)} 


Peat? (pit). Ods. or arch. [Common from 
¢1570 to 1640; re-introdnced by Scott. Origin 
uncertain. (Not Se., exe. in sense 3.) 

Cf. MDa. géte, in Kilian 1599, ‘ god-mother ', also=setken, 


god-daughter, ‘lustrica filiola, fila initialis, vdeo profilia % 


(See also Per.) : 

+1. Used as a term of endearment toa girl or 
woman = pet of a woman; hence with varions 
shades of meaning = girl simply, light or merry 
girl, fondled or spoilt girl, etc. Ods. 

1568 T. llowett. Arb, Amitie (1879) 103 Alas good simple 
peate, Of dull and feeble braine. 1576'T. Newton Lemnie's 
Complex, (1633) 245 ‘Vo invite and call into their companies 
some heautifull Damosels, and pleasant Peats to passe away 
the time more merrily, 1s81 Rica Farew. Milit. Prof, 
(1846) 172 Being halfe convicted by the confession of the 
gentle peate, his new wife. 1593 Dravton Man in Moon 
ix. G iij, Here might you many a Shepherdess have seen, 
.. Lettice and Parnell prety lonely peates. 1596 Saks. 
Tam, Shr... 78 A pretty peate, it is best pat finger in the 
eye, and she knew why. 1605 Jonson, etc. Eastz. foe v. 
i, God's me life, you are a peat indeed! 1634 Masstxcer 
Maid of Hon u. ti, Of a hitile thing You are a pretty peat, 
indifferent fair too. 

b. Applied to a pet animal. 

a1577 Gascoicnr Praise P. Sparrow Wks. (1589) 285 As 
if se sy bat fend cut Phip, Lord, how the peat will turne 
and skip, ‘ 

2. As a term of obloquy for a woman: esp. in 
proud peat. Obs. in 17th c., but revived by Scott. 

1599 L. Joxson Ev. Man out of dium. Dram, Pers,, 
Fallace, Deliro’s wife and Idoll, a prond inincing Peat, and 
ns peruerse as he is officious. a 1623 Fretcarr Wife for 
Month 1. i, And ye proud peat, Ile make you curse your in- 
solence. 1828 Scotr # A). Perth xvii, Ere he [Rothsay] 
takes back yonder proud peat to his table and his bed,.. 
Donglas must be King ef Scotland, 1895 Miss Tytler 
Macdonald Lass xii. 164 You were always a proud, un- 
daunted peat of a lass. -_ 

b. Applied as a term of dislike to a man. 

(By Scott and his imitators] 

1818 Scorr éfrt, Midi. li, ‘1 have angered the prond peat 
now', he said to himself, ‘by finding ont a likeness’, 1866 
Gd. Words 2 Apr. 267/2 The presumptuous peat t the light. 
headed anid fule | to mint sic madness, 

+3. ‘Formerly, a lawyer, supposed to be under 
the peculiar patronage of any particular judge, 
was inyidiously termed his peat or pet’ (Scoit 
Redgauntlet Let. xiii, note). Hence + Pea‘try, 
+ Pea‘tship, the personality or office of a peat. 

€1680 R. Cook's Petit. agst. the Peats in Maidment Scot. 
Pasquels (1868) 224 Now hambly doth shew to the Lords of 
the Seat, That _he's likely to starve unlesse made a Peat. 
fbid, 225 Old Nevoy hy all is judged such a sott, That his 

eatship could never be thought worth a groat, Vet ohn 
ay of Maurie, his peatry, as 1 hear, By virtue of his 
daughter, makes thousands a year. Newbyth heretofore 
went snips with the peats, Bot haveing discovered them 
all to be cheats, Resolves for the future, his sone Willie 
Baird, Shall be Peat of his house, as well as Young Laird. 
€ 1680 Scot. Pasguils (1827) xxii. 49 Sat. on Fam, of Stairs, 
His mother’s tongue learn'd him his father’s law; Lyke 
prentice tanght the trade hy ear, but book, In seaven years 
tship eer he wrote or spoke, 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 
t. xtii, As like being akin to a peatship and a sheriffdom, 
as a sieve is sib to a riddle, m 

Peatery (pitari). [f Pear] +-grv; in the 
forms felary, peatary after med.(Anglo-)L, petadria, 
f. peta peat.] A place from which peats are dng 
or ‘cast’; a peat-bog or -bank. ‘ 

le 1200 in Liber de Metros (Bana. Cl.) 76 Sciatis me dedisse 
+-quandam partem petarie mee in territorio de faringdun. 
1337 Durkan Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 536 note, In peteria de 
Geaurepaire, pro focali pro Abbathia.] 2810 C. CHaumMers 
Caledonia M1. i. viii. 338 [He] granted them a peatary, 1853 
G. Jounsron Wat. Hist. &. Bord. 1. 175 Gathered specimens 
of a Callitriche in the peatery at Grant’s-house. 1872 Cosmo 
Innes Scott. Legal. Antig. 227 They say upon their oath 
that the burgesses cut their peats in the petary of Waltam- 
shope. 18973 J. Geixte Gt. Ice Age xxiii, 308 Petaries 
became frequent ohjects of grant to the abbots and convents 
during the Scoto-Saxon period. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 


PEA-VINE. 


5 June 5 Here also are the peatries, where no end of that 
valuable commodity may yet be had. 

Peat-moss. [f Peat] + Moss.] 

I. 1. A peat-bog: the regular name in the North. 
¢1260 Newsminster Cartul. (Surtees) 91 Per viam qua 
vocatur Petemosway. 1543 Richmond Wins (Surtees) 39 
My peat mosse at ye Stonyford bryge, and ye peat cote there 
hulded. 1765 Douctas in Phil, Trans. Pv. 187 In 
almost every peat-moss, there are the remains of oak trees. 
1832 Lyewt Princ, Geol. 11. 213 Gradual conversion of a dry 
tract Into a swamp, and lastly a peat-moss, 
b. Withont @ or g/.: The substance peat. 

1830 Kyle Farm Rep. 42 in Libr, Usef. Knowl, Hush. 
III, Peat moss was oe mixed with it ia jayers. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xx. 202 The fires were of peat- 
moss greased with the fat of the hird-skins. 

Il. 2. The bog-moss (Sphagnunt); pl. the family 
of mosses that grow in peat-bogs. rare. 

1880 Brartawatte (¢¢/e) The Sphagnaceze or Peat Mosses 
of Europe and North America, 

Pea-tree., Name for several leguminons trees 
or shrubs with flowers resembling those of the pea. 
a. The genus Caragana, of Siberia, China, ete. 
b. The tropical genus Seshanta. e@. Aeschynomene 
(Agati) grandifiora, of the East Indies, cnltivated 
in tropical conntries. d. ddenanthera pavonina 
of the East Indies (Coral Pea-tree), called also 
Red Sandal-wood. ©. The Common Laburnum. Sz. 
_ 1822 Pottox in D. Pollok Life 157 The pea-tree bended 
its modest head, covered with locks of lovely yellow. 1866 
Treas, Lot. 219 Caragana, the Siberian Pea Tree. bid. 
855 Pea-tree, Seshania, 1884 Mirren Plant.n., Pea-tree, 
Chinese, ..Coral,.. West Indian. 

Peat-reek. [f. Peat] + REEk 54.1, smoke.] 

1, The smoke of a peat-fire. Also aftrid. 

1803 Sin A. Boswett Ssirit of Tintoc Poet. Wks. (1871) 
120 He smelt like a peat-reek warming pan, 1860 G. H, K. 
in Vac, Tour, 164 They aver that it is the loss of the pent. 
reek and its creosote, which now goes up the grand stone 
chimney, 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxii. 308 There was 
a scent of peat-reek in the air. el 

2. A cant name for whisky distilled over a peat- 
fire and so supposed to be flavoured with peat- 
smoke; orig. the produce of a moorland illicit 
still, ‘mountain dew’; also loosely, Highland 
whisky generally, 

The ‘ peat-reek ' flavour is really that of amy! alcohol, due 
to imperfect rectification. 

1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encyel. (1876) 91 A male o'sic 
food, washed down hy a few glasses of peatreck. 1862 
R. H. Story in Athenzuns 30 Aug, 270 We sat till twelve 
o'clock, paying our devotions to the peat-reck. he 
Hunter Studies 131 A shoemaker, who.. had imbibed 
strongly of peat-reek whisky, 

Peaty (prti),a. [£ Peat1+-y.) Ofthenature 
of peat; abounding in peat. 

176§ Dovctas in PAtl Trans. LVIII. 183 To free the blue 
from the peaty matter. 1776 Witnertnc Brit, Pl, (1796) 
Ill. 813 On ocaipeee eath near London, in dry peaty 
places. 1875 Crout Climate & T. xv. 244 A thin seam of 
peaty matter, ..along the bottom of a bed of clay, 

Peaucellier cell (poselye sel). [From name 
of the inventor, Lient. Peaucellicr, 1864.] A plane 
linkage consisting of a jointed rhombus fixed by 
three bars to two distInct centres, so that when it 
oscillates about these, its angle opposite to the 
centres describes a straight line, tlus developing 
a rectilineal ont of a circular motion. 

1875 Caviey Coll, Math, Papers 1X. 317 The assumed 
transformation .. can be effected immediately by a Peau- 
cellier cell, ‘ é 4 3 

|| Peau-de-soie (pé:doswi'). [I . peau de soie, 
lit. ‘silk skin, silk kid’, introduced in the second 
half of the roth. as a trade name, referring to the 
somewhat leathery consistence of the silk; perh. 
suggested bythe earlier term (for a different material) 
pou-de-soie: see PADUASOY, POULT-DE-SoIE.] A 
tich and somewhat thick silk with a dull satin face 
on both sides; also applied to various inferior imi- 
tations of this, and now (1904) chiefly used in the 
trade to designate those called ‘ Rhadzimirs’. 

1866 Reave Grifith Gaunt xvit. 11. 56 Mrs. Gauat,.gave 
her the promised petticoat, and the old Pean de soie gown. 
1902 Civil Service Supply Ass. Price List Nov. 349 Silks, 
Satins, ete.—22 in, Pean de Soie 2/4 to 2/11. 

Peauter, obs. form of PewTer. 


Peavey, pevy (pivi). U.S. [From the sur- 
name, /avey, of the inventor.}] A lumberer’s cant- 
hook having a spike at the end of the lever. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 16 Mar., The best cast steel Pevy 
made in the world. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 714/2 The 
banking-ground swarms with men armed with pevies (which 
are cant-hooks furnished with strong pikes in the end). 
1902 WVation (N.Y.) 9 Oct. 289/3 Our hands are hard- 
callused by peavies and poles. 

Pea-vine. U.S. [f. Pz] + Vine] a. The 
‘vine’, or climbing stem, with its foliage, of the 
pea-plant, or of any plant called ‘pea’. b. Name 
for two leguminous plants: (¢) the Hog-peanut 
(see Hoe 56.1 13 d); (4) an American vetch, Vicia 
americana, Pea Vine of California. . 

1766 J. Bartram 9rad, 6 Jan. in W. Stork Acc. £. Florida 
25 The last frost killed the.. vines, sun-fiowers, [etc.]. 
1835 W. Iavinc Tour Prairies 47 The horses banqueted 


Inxuriantly on the pea-vine. 1842 Carin WV. Amer, ind. 
(1844) I. xxiii, 17 The grass is filled with wild pea-vines._ 


PEAW. 


+ Peaw, dialectal var. of Po, peacock. Ods. 

1739 Staacuey in PAtd, Trans, XXX. 970 Next under the 
three Coal Veins is the Peaw Vein, so denominated because 
the Coal is figured with Eyes resembling a Peacock’s Tayl, 
.-Which Bird in this Country [Somerset] Dialect is called 
aPeaw. (Cf. feacock-coal, sv. Peacock sé, 5 b.) 

Peawe, obs. f. Pew. Pea-weevil: see Pratl 
7. Peax, obs. f. Pescr, Pirce. Peaze, obs. f. 
Pease, PEISE, 

|| Peba (pba). Zool. [Shortened from Tupi 
tatn-peba, ic. tatu armadillo, and peda low.] An 
American species of armadillo, Zatusfa (Dasy pus) 
feba, found from Paraguay to Texas; the Seven- 


or Nine-banded Armadillo. 

(1648 Marccrave Hist. Nat. Bras. 231 Tatu peba Brasili- 
ensibus, armadillo Hispanis.] 

1834 Penny Cyel. VI. 352 The feda..called by the Gua- 
ranis fatouhou, or black tatu, is extremely common in 
Paraguay. /4rd., The length of the peba, from the snout 
to the origin of the tail, is about sixteen inches, that of the 
tail fourteen... Jt is commonly called in Brazil, tatu-peba. 
1893 Mivaat Tapes Anint, Life (1894) 259 The peba or nine- 
banded armadillo ranges from Paraguay to Texas. 1896 
List Anim, Zool, Soc. 193 Peba Armadillo... South America. 

Pebble (peb'l), sé. Forms: a. 1 papol-, 
popel-stéin, 6 pipple-, pypple-, pibple-stan(e; 
also6poppell,7 pipple. 8. 4pobble; 3-6 puble-, 
4 pibbil-, 6 pybble-ston; 6 pyble, 6-7 pible, 
6-7 (dial. -9) pibble ; 6- pebble, (6-7 (dal. ~9) 
peable, peeble, 7-8 peble). [Existing in many 
forms, some going back to OE., the phonetic rela- 
tions of which are obscure, and as yet undetcrmined.] 

1. A stone worn and rolled to a rounded form by 
the action of water; usually applied to one of 
small or moderate size, less than a dbowdder or 
cobble, Also, astone similarly rounded by attrition 
of ice or sand. (OE. examples, sce PEBBLE-STONE.) 

er290 S. Eng. Leg., Magdalena 469 Muy i-seizen Ug 
stronde: a lnytel child gon pleye with publes on is honde. 
13.. £. E. Addit, PA. 117 For vche a pobble in pole ber 
py3t Watz Emerad, saffer ober gemme gent. 1542 Looroe 

Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Ryuer or broke water,..ronnyng on 
pibles and grauayl. 1570 Levins JJanif. 47/7 A Bebhte, 
stone, cafcudus. 1624 Be. Hae Serm,. at Re-cdified Chapelt 
of Earle of Exceter in Var. Treat, (1627) 531 A pibble out 
of the brook. 1635-536 Cow Ley Davideis 1. 677 The chaste 
stream that ’mong loose peebles fell. 1695 Lutrret. Brief 
Asp LIT. 515 There being two great guns, they charged 
them with pibbles instead of bullets. ¢1760 SMoLLETT Ode 
to Leven-Water 10 With white, round, polish’d pebbles 
spread, 19774 Pexnant Tour Scot. in 1772, 22 June, At 

eee another stupendouscairn ..formed of rounded stones 
or pebbles brought from the shore, 1813 BAKEWELL Jucrod. 
Geot. ii. 52 Rounded fragments from the magnitude of a pea 
to that of a melon are generally called pebbles. 1878 Hux- 
Ley Phystogr. 132 [The fragment of rock] may ultimately 
be rubbed tnto the form of smootb round pebbles. 

tb. (without a) Used collectively, or as a 
material: a bed, deposit, or heap of pebbles. 

1574 W. Bovane Regiment for Sea xxit (1577) 60 You 
shall finde 38. fadom, and porpell as bigge as beanes. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 10 Precious Diamonds are cut.., 
when despised peable lye safe in the sand. 1g9z Lyry 
Gallathea 1. 1.13 A heape of sinall pyble. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. xit. 34 ‘The proper Stone for tbis purpose 
is Marble, Pibble, Blew hand Stone. i 

ec. fig. (Australian slang.) A person or animal 
very hard to deal with. 

1890 °R. Bo.orewoon’ Col. Reformer vi. (1890) 49 He was 
a regular pebble, and the old cow hadn't been in the yard 
since he was branded. 

2. A name for various gems or valuable stones, 
+a. Applied toa pearl (quot. 1600). b. Acolonr- 
less transparent kind of rock-crystal, used instead 
of glass in spectacles; a lens made of this. ¢. An 
agate or other gem found as a pebble in streams, 
esp. in Scotland (Scotch peddle); also, various 
kinds of agate, as Agyptian pebble, Mocha pebdle. 
d. Applicd rhetorically to the magnetic ‘stone’ or 


‘loadstone’ (quot. 1856) 

1600 Tourneur at Afetan: xl, The pearly pibble 
which the Ocean keepes. 1688 R. Home Armoury ni. 39/2 
The Christal, and Bristow Stone, or Pipple. 1695 Wooowaro 
Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 200 Flints, Agates, Onyxes, 
Pebles, Jaspers, Cornelions. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 
1772,23 June, Sardonyxes ; and other beautiful stones, indis- 
criminately called Scotch pebbles. 1793 W.&S. Jones Catad. 
Optical etc. Instr. 1 Best double-jointed standard gold 
spectacles with pebbles, 1847-8 H. Mittna First Inipr. 
xiv. (1857) 233 Like one of our Scotch pehbles, so common 
--in their rude state, 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 More than the diamond Koh-i-noor,.. 
they prize that dull pebble .. whose poles turn themselves 
to the poles of the world. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 59 Those 
spectacle Jenses whicb are said to be made of ‘pebbles *. 
1889 Cent. Dict. s.v. Brazilian, Brazilian pebbles, lenses 
for spectacles ground from pure, colorless rock-crystal ob- 
tained from Brazil. 

e. A kind of earthenware invented by Wedg- 
wood ; see felble-ware in 5b. 

3768 Weocwoon Let, to Bentley 21 Nov. in Life (1866) 11. 
97 We can make things for mounting with great facility 
and dee oe and mounting will enhance their value greatly. 
.-Pebble will in this way scarcely be discover'd to be coun- 
terfeit. 1776 — Let, a7 Jan. in Eliza Meteyard Wedgwood 
& Ws. (1873) 44, 1 observe what you say about Pebble 
vases. ..1f we mean the general complexion of the pebble to 
be light, and they meet with a heavy fire in the biskit oven, 
the. .tints will be many shades darker than intended. 


3. a. Short for febble-leather: see 5b. Also, 
VoL. VII. 
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the rough irregular grain produced on leather by 
pebbling ; see PEBBLE v. 3. 

1895 [see Prante v3). 31885 C.T, Davis Leather xxix. 
500 The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 
and it is strictly known as che ‘colored pebble *. 

b. Short for peddle-powder: see § b. 

1880 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 9) X1. 328/1 Large cannon powder, 
such as ‘pebble’..is..enclosed in cases. ; 

4. A collector's name for certain Cuspidate moths 
(so called from the wavy markings on their wings 
resembling those of agate). a. The Péd/e or Pebble 
Prominent, Notodonta stesac. bd. The Lebble Hook- 


up, Platypleryx falcula, 

1832 Rennin Conspectus Butterfl. & Af. 33 The Pebble 
(NV. sicsac), 1869 Newman Brit. Aloths 231 The Pebble 
Prominent. /dfd, 207 The Pebble Llook-tip. 

5. attrib, and Comb, a. simple attr7d, Of or 
pertaining to a pebble or pebbles; made or con- 
sisting of pebbles, or of agate or ‘Scotch pebble’. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ut. i, Round the figur'd green 
and pebble walks. 1796 W. Comnr Boydell’s Thames 11. 
279 Four Jarge stones.. which seem to be of the pebble kind. 
1818 Keats “adynr. iu. riz My veined pebble floor, 1848 
Tuackeray Man, Faty lwiii, Mer mamma's. large pebble 
brooch, 

b. Comb,, as pcbble-beach, -bead, -bed, -crystal, 
-paving,-ridge; pebble-covered,-paved (poet. -pazen), 
-strewn aljs.; pebble-cast, the casting or throwing 
of a pebble or pebbles, or a mass of pebbles cast 
up, ¢.g. by the sca; pebble-dashed 2., treated 
with pebble-dash or -dashing, i. ¢. mortar with 
pebbles incorporated in it; pebble-hearted a., 
hard-hearted, stony-hearted; pebble-leather, peb- 
bled leather (see PEBBLE v. 3); pebble powder, 
a slow-burning gunpowder prepared in the form 
of cubes or prisms of the size of pebbles; pebble- 
vetch, a cultivated variety of Veta sativa (Britten 
& Holl.); pebble-ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different colours arc incor- 
porated in the paste. Also PEBBLE-STONE. 

1818 Keats Endy. 1.149 Free from the smallest *pebble- 
bend of donbt. 1868 Virzcrrap tr. Omar (ed. 2) xivii, As 
the Sea’s self shonld heed a *pebble-cast. a 1728 Woonwarn 
Nat. Hist. Hosstls of Eng. (1729) 1.32 A Peble, about the 
bigness of a Wallnut. “Tis wholly pellucid... This kind the 
Lapidaries call "Peble-Crystal. 1899 Str EE. Burne-Jones in 
Mackail IV, Aforris 1.51 Tumbly old buildings, gable-roofed 
and *pebble-dashed. 1816 Scott in Q. Rev. Oct. 198 Like 
Lance's *pebble-hearted cnr. 1887 F.'1. Marzrats Dickens \ 
64, 1 am afraid I must be rather pebble-hearted, 1885 C. T. 
Davis Leather xviii. 357 In the manafacture of *pebble 
and grain leathers. 1841 Brvant Poems 41 The rush of the 
*pebble-paved river. 1821 Stetcey “pipsyc/, 546 The 
*pebble-paven shore. 1838 Cizi/ Eng. §& Arch. Frui.l. 
4391/2 Constant repairs being required to the *pebble paving 
of the stables. 1895 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peblle-paving, 
pet laid with pebbles from 3 to 4 inches deep. When 
arger stones are used, it is known as dowlder-paving, 1871 
E. Carowett in Daily News 3 Jan., We..set to work to 
adapt our machinery for the use of *pebble powder. 1880 
Times 27 Dec. 9/4 The powder charge. .consists of 425 Ib. 
of pebble, or 450 Ib. of prismatic powder. @xz2z Liste 
Observ, Llusb. (1757) 125 The *pebble-vetch is a summer- 
vetch, different from the goar-vetch and not so big; they 
call it also the rath-ripe vetch. 1763 Muis Pract. Husé, 
1. 475 The small black-seeded vetch, which some call rathripe, 
and others pebble, or summer vetch, 

Hence Pebbleless a. 

1894 Naturalist 297 The unaltered pebhleless laminated 
shale below. 

Pebble, ~. ff prec. sb] 

1. frans, To pelt with (or as with) pebbles. 

160g B. Jonson, ete, East. Hoe i. i, We'd so pebble 
them with snowballs as they come from Church! 1816 
Scott Antig. xviii, The peasants .. betook themselves to 
stones, and Seine pebbled tbe ae pretty handsomely, 
they drove him out of the parish. 1818 ~ f/rt. Midi. iv, 
When we had..parliament men 0° our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena gude bairns. 

2. To pave with pebbles. 

1835 Beckroro Recoil, 9 For the wise purpose of pebbling 
alleys in quaint Mosaic patterns. A 

3. Leather Manuf. To produce a rongh or in- 
dented surface, such as might be produced by the 
pressure of pebbles, upon (leather), by a special 
kind of graining, done by means of a roller having 
a pattern upon it, Ilence Pebbling 2d/. s6.; also 


attrib., as pebbling-machine. 

1875 Knut Dict. Mech, 1646/2 Pebbling, an operation 
to hring out the grain of leather and give it a ronghened 
or ribbed appenrance...In the peddsing-machine, the skin 
is subjected to the action of a roller with a surface the 
reverse of the grain or pebble to be produced, 1885 CT. 
Davis Leather xxvi. 454 In currying it [Martin’s Machine] 
will ‘set out’, pebble, ‘stone out’..entirely without hand 
labour. /érd. 467 Patents..for Pebbling Leather. 

Pebbled (pe'b’ld), a. 

1. [f. Pespue sd. + -Ep2.] Covered, strewn, or 
beaped with pebbles; pebbly. (Chiefly foer7e.) 

€ 1600 Saks. Sov. tx, Like as the wanes muke towards 
the pibled shore. 1720 Gay Dione i. iii, Each .. pebbled 
brook that winds along the dale. 1884 //arfer’s Alag. 
Nov. 852/1 The pebbled terraces of the beach. 

2. [f. PEBBLE v,+-ED1,] Of leather: Treated by 
the process called pebbling: see PEBBLE v. 3. 

Pe-bble-stone. Forms: see PzBsueE sé. and 
SToNE sé. = PEBBLE 5d. 1. 

¢1000 Eraic Hom. 1.64 Gad to Sere sx-strande, and 


PECCADILL. 


feccad me papolstanas, ¢ 1000 Aldhe?it Glosses 1815 (Napier 
1900) Lapfilludos, i, paruos lapides, popelstanas. 1382 
Wyeiie Prov, xx. 17 And aftir shal be fultild the mouth of 
hym with a litil pibbil ston. 1387 Tarvisa Jé/teden (Rolls) 
1.353 Whan ober wepene failleb (ee (the Irish) hauc} good 
publestones redy at hond. 1530 Parscr. 259 Puble stone, 
catltow. 1555 hees Decades 12 Two aULule stones of 
goulde weighinge an vnee. /4i2,, Pypple stones of gold. 
/éid, marg., Pipple stones of gulde. 1573 Twvse /lincid 
x. (1gS4) 1’ vj b, On tother side, where as the streame of 
peablestones great store Vogither ronled had. 1653 Watton 
alugler iv.63 Opposed by rugged roots and pibble stones. 
1838 Civid Ane. & Arch. Fraud, 1. 3491/2 The pebble stones.. 
firmly fixed in a matrix of conerete, are..found to answer 
completely. ig. 1591 Suaks. Jawa Gent. ui. iii, a1 Vet 
did not this cruell-hearted Curre shedde one teare: he is 
a stone, a very pibble stone. 
b. Asa material: = PEBBLE sé t b. 

1663 Gernirr Counse? (1664) 90 Pavement with Pihble- 
stone, fifteen and eighteen pence the yard, square, 

Pebbly (pebii),a. [f.)’enpnisd. + -¥.] Abound- 
ing in pebbles ; covered or paved with pebbles. 

1600 SuaFLetT Countrie armen. xiii. 269 Hounds-toong 
groweth..in peblie and vatilled grounde. 1622 Drayrox 
Poly-ofb, xxviieg Riners rushing downe ,. Vpon their peably 
sholes, 1774 Pennant Yowr Scot. £1772, 10 July, A small 
hay with a pehbly beach. 1847 C. Bronte ¥ jue v, We 
went upa broad pebbly path. 

| Pébrine (pebré-n). [mod.F. ad. Prov. pebrino, 
{, febre pepper, in reference to the black spots.) 
A destructive epidemic discase of silkworms, 


characterized by black spots and stunted growth. 

1870 Tynvatcin Nature 7 July 181/2 Vhe name pétrine, 
first applied to the plague by M. de Quatrefaye., and 
adopted by Pasteur, 1899 Afidutrt’s Syst. Aled. VAIL. 946 
[The transmission] of the sporozva of pebrine from the silk- 
worm moth to its eggs and caterpillar. 

Pecadile, obs. form of P1cKADILL. 

Pecan (pikzn). Also S paccan, 9 pecanne, 
peccan(e, pekan. [In 18the faccan = F. 
pacane, Sp. pacana, from the native name of the 
nut in various Algonkin dialects, e. g. Cree patar, 
Ojibway pagan, Abnaki pagan. 


*The common hickory nut was called Paczn, a general 
name for all hard-shell nuts, meaning that which is cracked 
with an instrument, by a stone or hammer. Strachey"'s 
Virginian vocabulary has Pavkaxns for walnuts. Baraga, 
for the Chippeway, /agan, nuts, walnuts, hazel-nuty. At 
the West and South, this name, as /acanes and modern 
Pekan,.. bas been applicd to a single species, the fruit of the 
Carya Olivac-formis*. ‘Trumbull /'vans. clover. /'Ailel, Sec. 
1872, 25.] r 

he nut or fruit, olive-shaped and finely flavonred, 
of a species of hickory (Carya olitwformis) com- 
mon in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, often 
attaining a very great height; also, the tree itself, 


the pecan-tree. 

19773 P. Kesneoy Frat. in T. Hutchins Deser. Uirginia, 
etc. (1778) 52 The timber, Bois Connu, or Paccan, Maple, 
Ash, Button Wood. 1822 Brackexrince I feces /.onistana 
(1814) 61 ‘The pecanne. .found on the low grounds..is a large 
tree resembling somewhat the hickory, but has a more 
delicate leaf. 1876 Horest & Stream 13 July 376/2 Spending 
a few days at Congo, gathering pecans. 

b. Litter pecan, bitter-seeded hickory (Carya 
aguatica), a smaller species native to the southern 
States. Also called water- or swamp-hickory. 

ec. Comb. as pecan-nut, -tree. 

1786 Jerrerson Ii’rit, (1859) |. 506 ‘To procure me two or 
three hundred paccan-nuts from the western country. /dia. 
II. 74 The paccan-nut is, as you conjecture, the linois nut. 
‘The former is the vulgar name south of the Potomac, 1827 

. Copstream in Balfour Siege. ii. (1863) 23 Amongst them 
is a peccan nut-tree, 1883 al? Mall G. 17 Sept. 4'2 We 
buried her under a big pecan tree lin California), 

Pecari, -y, variants of ’rccary. 

Peccability (pckabiliti). [fas next +-iry.] 
Capability of sinning, liability to sin. 

@ 1631 Donne Six Sera, i. (1634) 34 The peccabilitie, that 
possibilitie of sinning, which is in the nature of the angels 
of heaven. 1721 J. Cuarke Moral Evil 44 Finite intelligent 
heings necessarily suppose peccability. 1855 Muss Coupe 
Intuit. Mor, 98 note, Our imperfection and peccability. 


Peccable (pe'kb’l), a. Le EF. peccadble (13th c. 
in Littré) or ad. med.L. peceddrlis, {. feccare to sin, 
after L. tmpeccabilis sinless (cited from Gellins).] 

1, Capable of sinning, liable to sin, 

1604 T. Waicut Passions v. § 4. 210 All men by nature 
are sinners, are peccable, the iust offend often. 1741 BEAKELEY 
Let. to Sir F. Fames 7 June, Wks. 1871 1V. 272 We hold 
all mankind to be peccahle and errable, even the Pope bim- 
self. 1857 Tl. Mittea Zest. Rocks iit, 154 Kitting and pre- 

ring peccable, imperfect man, for a perfect impeccable 
future state, 

+2. Sinful, wrongful. Ods. 

1633 Pevxne s/fistriont 563 Is not the selfe same sinne as 
sinfull, as peccable? 

+ Peccadi-lian. Oé¢s. Also -dulian, -duliun. 
Early corrupt forms of PeecaDILLo (prob. from It. 
peccadiglio). 

1529 Moar Suppl. Soulys Wks. 310/1 He calleth them al 
smal enormities, and as a man woulde say lytle prety peca- 
dulians. 1532 — Con/iet. Tindate ibid. 423/2, 1 founde in 
the tone some prety peccuduliuns. 1567 Drant /forace, De 
Arte Poet. Bij, Certayne Peccadilians which scape, yea in 
the beste. 1569 CrowLry Sofh, Dr. Watson ii. 145 Such 
as the Italians call Peccadulians, little pretic sinnes. 


+ Peccadill. O’s. [a. F. peccadille (16th c., in 
early examples feceadillo, peceatile), ad, It. or Sp.: 
see below.] = PEccapILLo. an 


PECCADILLIE, 


1621 T, Wituiamson tr. Gonlart's Wise Vicillard 61 The 
slipps and peccadills of their youth, 1675 Cotton Burlesgue 
on 8, 16 For so small a Peceadill Yo send a man up 
Holborn-hill [ie. to I'yhurn], 1736 J. Serces Popery an 
Enemy to Script. 63 The Faults..are but peccadilles, 

Peccadill, -dilly, -dillo: see PickabILt, cte. 

+ Peceadi-llie, anglicized form of next. 

1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 52 Tis hut a pecca- 
dillie for a Master to lye with his slave, 

Peccadillo (pekidi‘le). Also 6 peccadilia, 
7 -dil(l)io, -diglio, § -dilla; 7 peecha-, peca-, 
piccadillo; picadilio, pickadilla, 8 pecadiglio. 
[a Sp. pecadillo (-dzl¥0), dim. of fecado sin, or It. 
peccadighio (Florio, 1611).] A small or venial 


fault or sin; a trifling offence. 

1591 Haaincton Afol, Poet. Orl, Fur. piv, 1 omit as his 
feccadilia, how he nicknameth priests. 1600 O. E. Res. 
Lidel 1. vii. 205 The Spaniard is saide to account it but 
a Peccadillo or little fault. 1607 Siz J. H. in Harington's 
Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) II. 7 Some peccadilios of yours, 
1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Accounted..but peccadiglios. 
3647 Sir R. Starytton Fuvenal vi, 85 Lust appeares a 
peccadillio. /éfd. xiii, 241 Vet these are peccadilio's, 1652 
Brooxs /recious Remedies (1653) 29 When this feccadil/o.. 
and a hot fiery furnace stood in competition. 670 Sir J. 
Branston Aufobiog. 143 This is hunt a picadilin, 1697 
Vansauct Relapse v. iii, Mr. Bull said it was a Peckadilla. 
1708 Nrison Let. /fanger in Secretan Li/¢ (1860) 192 Never 
reckon an excess in drinking a small fault, a psecadiglic, 
1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 111, 206 She'll know enough 
of me, not to wonder at such a peccadilla. ax845 Ilaop 
Ode R. Wilson xiv, Schemes..That frown upon St. Giles's 
sins, but blink The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly, 

attrib, 1600 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc. Relig. mM. Vie g2t 
Those which they looke upon as piccadillo sins. 1797 Mrs. 
M. Rosixsos H’adsingham 11. 221 The ..amours of him 
whose peccadillo follies are the subject of universal ridicule, 


+ Pecca'minons, @. O¢s. rare. [f. late L. 
peccdmen, -dmtin- (in Christian writers) + -ous.] 
Full of sins, sinful. 

1656 in Brounr Glossogr, 1668 H. Moar Div. Dial. 1. 
vil. (1713) 109 In regard of our peccaminous terrestrial Per- 
sonalities here. 

Peccan(e, variants of PEcay. 

Peccancy (pe'kinsi). [ad. L. peccantia (Ter- 
tull, 3rd c.), f. pr. pple. of pecedre to sin: see -ANCY,] 
The quality or condition of being peccant. 

1, Moral faultiness, sinfulness. 

1656 Heviin Sure. France 41 The peccancie of an old 
English Doctor, a1679 ‘I. Goopwin Election tw. xii, Sins 
of commission have more of peccancy in them than sins of 
omission. 1784 Cowren Task n. 72 Where all deserve And 
stand exposed by common peccancy To what no few have 
felt, xg02 W. James Varieties Relig. Exp. 267 As if our 
tears broke through an inveterate inner dam, and let all 
sorts of ancient peccancies and moral stagnancies drain away. 

b. A sin, offence, transgression. 

1648 W. Mountacun Devout Ess. 1. xii, § 2 This dis. 
torting of eqnivocall words, which passeth commonly for a 
triviall peccancy, 3671 True Nonconf. 39 Waving the 
immodest terme of impudence and other arrant peccancies 
against truth. 1879 G. Mraepiru Zgois? xxxiv, Above most 
human peccancies, I do abhor a breach of faith. 

+2. Fanultiness, incorrectness. Oés. rare. 

1611 Cuarman /éiad ut. Comm., But to make a fool son 
peccans veréis, will make a man nothing wonder at any 
peccancy or absurdity in men of mere language, 

3. Corruptness or disorder of the hnmours, ete. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 178 To cure the manifold peccancy 
of this juyce by Evacnations. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 105 
‘The saliva is impregnated with a general peccancy, 


Peccant (pekint), @. (sd.)  [ad. L. pecednt-em, 
pr. pple. of pecedre to sin; in sense 3, a. OF. peccant 
(13~-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, That commits or has committed a fanlt or 


moral offence; sinning, offending. 

1604 R. Cawpaey Tadle Alph. Peccani, offending, doing 
amisse. 1610 G, Fretcwuea Christ's Vici. uu. xxi, The 
shadows err'd Of thousand peccant ghosts, unseen, unheard, 
1642-3 Eart or NewcastLe Declar.in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1721) V. 134 To prove them to he peccant against any 
authentick Rule. 1690 Soutu Ser, (1697) II. vii, 295 That 
a peccant Creature should disapprove, and repent of every 
Violation of, and Declination from the Rules of Just and 
Honest, 1862 Canryte Freak. Gt. xm. iii. (1872) V. 39 The 
peccant Officials. .fell on their knees, 

b. Said of things. 

1633 Pavnne rs? 7. /fisiriom. mt. vi. 123 [Our own 
statutes] precisely prohibit the satyricall depraving, tra- 
ducing, or derogation of ..the Sacrament of the Lords Supper 
in any Enterludes, Playes or Rimes (in which kinde Playes 
had beene formerly peccant). 1874 W. E. Haun Righis § 
Duties Neutrals mt, iii, 127 We seizes the peccant property. 

2. Offending against or viclating some rule or 


principle; faulty, incorrect. ?Ods. 

1624 F. Witte Regd, Fisher 116 This Sillogisme is peccant 
in forme. 1726 Aviirre Parergon 177 If the Citation be evi- 
dently peccant in point of Form or Matter. 1842 D'IsraEtt 
Amen, Lil., Hum, B. Jonson, Vf true learning in the art 
of the drama be nt, our poet is a very saintly sinner, 

3. Cansing disorder of the system; morbid, un- 
healthy, corrupt: used esp. in the humoral patho- 
logy; also, inducing discase. 

x604 T, Waicut Climact. Years 15 Some few peccant 
humours, 1661 HickEaincit. Yamaica 103 Adjourning 
Plagues they use to bring, In Peccant Autumns or the 
Spring, 1667 PAil, Trans, 11. 621 It was not at all prohable 
that his blood was peccant in the quantity. 1706 Puituirs, 
Peccant,..among Physicians, the Humours of the Body are 
said to be Peccant, when they contain some Malignity, or 
else abound too much. 1899 Ad/buti's Syst. Med, VY. 742 
The patient..pointing to the peccant tooth as the source of 
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his woe, Jé/d, VIII. 495 Purgatives and diuretics may be 
given to eliminate any peecant matter. 
b. In figurative use, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 12 Thus ] have gone over 
these three diseases of learning: besides the which there 
are some other rather peccant humors, than fourmed dis- 
eases, 1737 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking ili, A discharge of 
the peccant humour in exceeding purulent metre. 1790 
Burke Jr. Rev. Wks, 1808 V. 58 ‘The change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only, 1860 Emersow Cond. Life, 
Power Wks, (Bohn) II. 333 Where is great amount of life, 
though gross and peccant, it has its own checks, 

B. sé. A sinner; an offender. 

16zx I. C. in T. Bedford Sin tnto Death pvjh, No time 
nor age..hath beene more likely to bring forth plenty of 
peccants in this kinde. 1803 C.K. Suanre Le? 3 Apr. in 
Corr, (1888) I. 165 A swinging hlow on some peccant’s rump 
from the cudgel of the serjeant ! 

Hence Pe‘ceantly adv.; Pe‘ccantness. 

1847 Wenstea, Peccantly, 1727 Battery vol. H, Peecani- 
ness, ofiensivencss, hurtfulness. 

Peccary (pe’kari). Forms: 7 pakeera, 7-8 
pecary, 7- peccary, (8 picary, 9 picaree, 
pec(c)ari). fad. fakira, paguira, the name in 
Carib of Guiana. 

Spelt by the Spaniard Oviedo 1535 baguira or vaguiras 
paguira is used by the Frenchmen Biet (Dict. des Galibis) 
1664, and Breton 1665, and is frequent in Fr. and Sp, 
writers of r8the. InIc., Claviger spells packira. G. Warren 
in 1667 has fakeera, and the form is still current in the 
Apalai and Ouayana dialects of Guiana, An English writer 
in 1613 spells pockiero, which is also in the 18th c. Dictio- 
narium Galibi; Dutch 18th ¢, voyagers have sceguiera, 
Pecary appears in 1699, Buffon has pakira and peccary, 
Cuvier pécarz. (Jas, Platt Junr. in Atheneum 8 June 1901, 
7297/3; Bibliotheque Lingutst, Amér, XV. 1892.)] 

A gregarious quadruped of South and Central 
America, allied to the swine, of which there are 
two species, the collared peccary extending north to 
Texas, and the white-lipped p. of South America, 

1613 R. Harcourt Voy. to Guiana 29 Swine in great 
numbers, whereof there are two kinds, the one small, by the 
Indians called Jockrero, the other is called parngo. 1667 G. 
Warren Descr. Surinam 11 Of the hogs there are three 
kinds. One lives like an otter..the other two are called 
the Pakeera and Pinko. 1697 Damprea Voy, round World 
(1699) 9 He. .hunts about for Peccary, 1699 L, Warea Descr. 
America oq The country has of its own a kind of hog, which 
is called Pecary. 1769 E. Bancrort £ss, Nat. Hist, Guiana 
125 The Picary is considerably smaller than the ordinary 
European Hogs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hest. IY, 183 That 
anima] which of all others most resembles an hog..is called 
the Peccary, or Tajacn. 1807 Home in PA. Trans. XCVI1. 
154 The stomach of the pecari differs from that of the com- 
mon hog. 807 H. Botincproke Voy. Demerary 227 There 
are two kinds of hogs..numerous in all parts of Guyana, 
the picaree and the waree. 1846 G. A. McCaun Left. fv. 
Frontiers (1868) 430 The Mexican wild boar, the Peccary,.. 
has no tail, and it has a musk-ponch on the after-part of the 
back, which exudes a strong smell of mnsk, 

Peceation (pekéijon). rare. fad. L. pecea- 
tion-em, n. of action from fecedre to sin.] The 


action of sinning, sin. 

1862 THackraay Philip vi, Though he roared ont seccar? 
most frankly when charged with his sins, this criminal would 
fall to peccation very soon after promising amendment. 


| Peccavi (pekét-vai, pckka'vz). Also 7 peca- 
vie. [L. fecedvi ‘I have sinned’.] ‘Thavesinned’, 
in the phrase ‘to cry peecavt’; hence an acknow- 


ledgement or confession of guilt. 

So peccavinus ‘we have sinned’; peccavi? ‘he has sinned‘, 

(1509 Fisura Fun, Sern. Hen. VII Wks. (1876) 2972 
Kynge Dauid that wrote this psalme, with one worde 
spekynge his herte was chaunged sayenge Peccaui.] 1553 

. Witson R&e?. (1580)65 Much soner shall al other be su 
ject vuto him, and crie Peccawi. 1592 G. Haavey Four 
Letl, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 199 That he, which in the ruffe 
of his freshest iollity, was faine to cry..a mercy in printe, 
may be orderlie driven to crie more peccauies, then one, 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 179 Then were the secu- 
lars not onely bound to obey and surcease, but also to cry 
peccauinins and submit themselues to doe such penance as 
fetc.]. 16:6 J. Lane Cont, Sox's J. xt 115 ‘Dread Dame’ 
(quoth shee) ‘because heecries “peccauit ", Wee bothe will sue 
his special supplicauit'. 168: Baxtea Ace. Sherlocke i. 160 
A true information and conviction, which may hring me to 
the most open Jeccav? or confession, 1730 Swirt Sheridan's 
Submission Wks. 1755 1V. 1.259 Now lowly crouch'd, I ery 

eccavi, And prostrate, supplicate four ma vie. 1814 Mrs, 

. West Alicia de Lacy f) i agrt Her ears were alternately 
assailed by the peccavis of penitence, and the well-a-days of 
love, 1862 [see Peccation). 

Pecco, variant of PEKOE. 

+ Pece. Ods, Also § pyece, pese, 6 peece, 
Se. peis, peys. [ad. med.L. fecia, ‘vas, calix, 


cyathns’ (Du Cange). 

n other uses, Zecia represents F, piece, c. £ pecia ferrz 

=F, piece de terre; but the sense ‘cup’, ‘vase’, is not 
known for F. piece. In Eng. however gece isa common — 
spelling of géece, and this may be a sense of Englis! 
developnene Ch ‘piece of plate’) ~~ 
A Cat (¢sf. a wine-cup); a drinking-vessel. 
1363 Lanct. P, Pi. A. 1. 23 Coupes of clene Gold and 
peces of seluer. ¢1400 Vwaine § Gaw, 760 A pot with 
riche wine And a pece to fil it yne. 1432-50 tr. Aigden 
(Rolls) H11. 433 After that he hade drunke wyne sende to hym 
hy the kynge, he putte the pece [Hicp. vas, Tazvisa the 
vessel] in his bosom. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3838/1 Pece, 
cuppe, pecia, crater. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin, ii, 
He tooke the pyece with poyson and dranke frely. ¢1485 
Digby Afyst, (1882) 11. 535 Felle a pese, taverner. 1§13 
Doucias ineis vi. iv. 27 The warme new blude keppit 
in coup and peis. 1594 Phat Chem. Concl,20 Putting them 
into a little pewter pecce. 


PECK. 


b. ?A wine-cask or butt. 

1608 Syivesten Du Bartas u. iv. wi. Schisur 545 As Claret 
wine from a pearc’t Peece doth spout. 

Pece, obs. form of Peace, Prece. 

Pech (péx, péx’), sb. Se.and north, dial. Also 
7-9 pegh, [Goeswith Pec z.] A short laboured 
breath, a pant after excrtion. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poems xiii. 53 3ung monkis.,thair hait 
flesche dantis, Full faderlyk, with pechis and pantis. 1572 
Lament. pit Scot, 400 He gaif anc greit pech, lyke ane 
weill fed stirk. a1624 Br. M. Saati Serm. xiv. (1632) 257 
He made hut a pegh at it, saying, She gane me, that, that 
without cruelty she could not take from me. 1824 Blackw. 
Mag. XVI. 89 Don't conclude one draught with a pegh like 
apaviour, 1884 /did, Feb. 231 With a ‘ pech’ of satisfaction. 

Pech (péx, péx’), v. Se. and north. dial, Also 
6 peigh, 7 peach, 8-9 pegh, (9 peich, z0rzh. 
Eng. dial. petf, peck), [app. onomatopeeic, with 
the p of pry, pant and other explosive words, and 
the imitative ending found also in hech, siech.] 
intr. To breathe hard from exertion, to fetch the 
breath short, to pant. 

¢1440 York Afyst, xi. 84 For pechyng als pilgrymes that 
putte are to pees. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 269 Now 
mon thay wirk and labour, pee and pant. 1595 Duncay 
App. Etymol, Gloss. (E. D.8.), Anhelo, to peigh or pant. 
@ 1598 Rottock On the Passion xx. (1616) 188 He will tye 
the burthen of them on their owne backes, whilest they 
grone and peach. 17a1 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 
Peching fou sair, 1780 Mayne Siler Gun u. v, They 
wha had corns, or broken wind, Begood to pegh and limp 
behind. 1986 Buaxs Willie Chalmers i, My Pegasus I'm 
got astride, And up Parnassus pechin [vie brechan]. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2\, Peff,..to breathe with difficulty. 
1894 Crocketr Raiders (ed. 3) 199 At a pace that made 
me pech, like a wind-galled nag. 

Pechan (pe'xan, pe’x7an). Se. 
uncertain: ef. prec.] The stomach. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 62 Yet c'en the ha’ folk fill 
their pechan [v.». peghan] Wi" sauce, ragouts, and sic 
like trashtrie. 1862 Hestor Prov. Scotland 82 He puts 
it in a bad purse that puts it in his pechan. 

Pechar, -er, obs. forms of PiTcHER, PEACHER. 


Pechblende: see PircHBLEND, 
Peche, obs, f. Peach. Pecht, var. Pret. 


+ Pecify, obs. Sc. form of Pactry. 

1833 BELtendEN Ley 1. viii. (S. T.S.) 46 Al nychtbonris 
liand bame about war mesit and pecifyit. 

Peck (pek), 54.1 Forms: 4 pec, 4-6 pek, 
pekke, (5-6 peke), 5-7 pecke, (7 Sc. pect), 5- 
peck, [ME. fet, = OF. pek (13th c. in Godef., 
only one instance), frequent in AF., also latinized as 
peccum (or ?-us), pekka ; ulterior history unknown. 

Godefroy’s OF. instance refers to oats for horses, which 
was also a chief use of gek in ME. In this respect se& was 
synonymous with I. gicotin ‘a pecke or the fourth part of 
a boisseau.. used only in the measuring of oats’ (Cotgr.), 
a horse's feed of oats (Scheler); in med.L. Aicotinus. But 
the latter was evidently a deriv. of med.L. picofus, -ta 
a liqnid measure, in OF. dieo/e a wine-measure (xgth c. in 
Godef.). The radical part of these words may be cognate 
with ge, The formal resemblances of picote to F. picoter, 
‘to prick often, to peck asa bird’, and of Zek, feck to pek, 

Ake, Peck v.4, is notable; but Zeck sb. is known long 

fore the vh., and cannot easily be derived from it.] 


1. A measnre of capacity used for dry goods; 
the fourth part of a bushel, or two gallons. The 
imperial peck contains 554-548 cubic inches, that 


of the United States 537-6. 

The Scottish peck was the fourth part of the firlot and 
contained 4 lippies= 553-5625 cubic inches for wheat, but 
807°55 for barley, rye, pulse, salt, and other commodities. 
In England, the peck formerly varied greatly according to 
locality and to the commodity measured, See O. C. and 
Farm, Words (E, Dial. Soc.) 173 

e1z00 Battle Abbey Custusnads (2887) 14 Et debet cariare 
j ambram, j bussellum, et pek salis, 1338 in Dugdale 
Afonasticon (1846) 11, 584/1 In 5. pekko salis, J/ézd. 584/2, 
xilij. (squi} uorum quilibet j. pekka. 1351-2 Rolls of 
Parilt, 11, 240/1 Soient les Mesures, c'est assaver hussell, demt 
bussell, & pec, galon, potel, & quarte, en chescun Countee 
. acordantz a Vestandard. 1352 Alen. Rigon (Surtees) I. 
236 Cuidam leproso nnum pek frumenti. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Reeve's T. 90 The Millere shold nat stele hem half a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte. 1390 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden) 6 
Pro iijh* bussellis et j pecco auenarum, xixa. oh. /d7d. 29. 
1464 Afann. & Housch, Exp. (Roxh.) 545 Paid for a pekke 
of otemelle, lij.d, ¢1485 Digdy Afyst. (1882) 11. 30 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys. 1526 Tinpare Afatt. xiii. 33 
Hid in 3 peckes off meele. (So Coveno., Grea? B., Geneva, 
Rheions; Wve. mesuris, 1611 measures.] 1534 Ord. Govt. 
frel.in St. Pagers Hen, VIIT, V1, 210 They [Irish lords] toke 
a pecke of ootes of every plough in the sede tyme, called the 
greatte horse, or chefe horsis pecke. 1537 Jia. 495 \tem, 
that the greate peckes of otes..and suche other nedeles 
extortions,.be clerly abolysheid. 1603 in Nec. Old Ader- 
deen (1899) 33 That na darer draiff he sauld..nor four d. 
ilk pect. 1725 BrapLev Fan, Dict. s.v. Gallon, In Liquids 
two Pottles..make one Gallon..But in dry Measure, two 
Gallons, which is six Pottles, make one Peck, 1789 Buans 
Happy Trio 1 O, Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 272 Nine imperial 
pecks to the statute acre, of good and clean Riga seed, 

b. In varions proverbial expressions, 

1603 Dekker Grissi! (Shaks. Soc.) 6, 1 think I shall not 
eat a peck of salt; I shall not live long, sure. 17:0 PaLMsa 
Proverbs \xxix. 221 title, Every man must eat a Peck of 
ashes before he dies, /éi¢., Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt in his life] 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v.,' To measure 
to another a peck ont of one’s own hushel’, to think or treat 
others like himself, 1862 Histor Prov. Sco?. 31 Before ye 
choose a friend eat a peck o' saut with him. 1901 Davly 


[Derivation 


PECK. 


Chron, 23 Aug. 5/2 ‘A dry summer never made a dear 
peck ', says an id weather proverb, 

c. A swarm of bees snch as would fill a peck: 
cf. Zeck-swarn in 5, 

1713 WaRDER True Amazons (ed. 2) 37 Pat a Swarm of 
Bees of a Peck, in May, into a Hive of Glass. /did. vi. 
(ed. 2) 77 One Peck of Bees in one Hive, will get mnch more 
Honey than two half Pecks will do in two Hives, 

a. A liquid measure of two gallons. dia/. 

1886 ELwortay WV. Sout. Work-bk. s.v., Peck is a measure 
of liguids = two gals. ‘¥ do hear how Farmer Burge is 
zillin’ o° very good cider vor a shillin’ a peck’. 

2. A vessel used as a peck measure. 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exg. (Cainden) 158 Et pro j pecco 
ligneo pro mensura anenarum, ilijd. 1404 Durham Ace. 
Rolls (Surtees) 397, j_pek pro prebenda. xg98 SHaks. 
Merry Win. v.113 Next to be compass’d like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke, hilt to point, heele to 
head. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 109 Yow must take 
a spade and a pocticand goe twice a day to the aant- 
hills..take up the moules and alltogeather, and patte into 
the pecke. 1705 Ilickerincite Priest-cr.iv. Wks. 1716 II. 
229 Can a Peck contain all the Water in the Sea? 1878 
Mackintosu Fist. Civrliz. Scot. 1. xi. 458 In 1492 three 
men were put in the pillory..for having pecks of too small 
measure. 

b. In the Isle of Man: see quot. 1903. 

1887 Hace Caine Deemtster iii. 12 The bread-basket known 
asthe Speck’, 1894 — A/anxman 32 The peck, the parch- 
ment oat-cake pan. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Peek, ..A 
wooden hoop, about 3 or 4 inches deep, and abont 20 inches 
in diameter, covered with a sheep's skin, and resembling the 
head of a drum, it is used to keep oaten cakes in. 

8. doosely. A considerable quantity or number, 
a great deal, a ‘quantity’, ‘heap’, ‘lot’. Chiefly 

Ag. in phr. @ peck of troubles. 

€1535 in Archzologia XXV. 97 The said George... told 
hym that M«. More was ina mele of troubles. 1539 Ader- 
deex Regr. (Spald. Cl.) 1. 159 Calling of hir commond vyld 
freris hvyr that scho wes, that hes ane pek of lyiss betuix 
thi shoulderis. 1664 [Scupamore] Homer 2 da Mode 2 Did 
bring upon the Gracians, double Foure or five handred 
pecks of trouble. 1857 Hucues Yon: Brown. viii, A pretty 
peck of troubles you'll get into. 

‘+ 4.<An ancient measnre of land. Oés. 

1442 Kolls of Parlt.V. 59/1 A pek of Londe, Paster, Hethe 
and Maresse. /éd., Half a pek and a nayle of Londe, 
Pasture and Hethe. 

5. attrib. and Coméd., as peck loaf, a loaf made 
from a peck of flour; ++ peck-swarm, a swarm of 
bees that fills a hive of the size of a peck: see 1c. 

1599 MassIncer, etc. O/d Law ww. ii, ] never durst cat 
oysters, nor cut *peck-loaves. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. 1. 
196 The lord mayor ordered the price of bread to be raised 
one penny in the peck-loaf. 1609 C. Butter Fen. Afon. v. 
Liv, All *pecke-swarmes, and other single swarmes after 
Mid-Cancer [are fitted] with the least, or halfe-bnshell hiue. 

Peck, sé.2 06s. or focal. [app. a local variant 
of Pick sé., PEAK 56.2] 


1. A local name of various tools: see quots. 

1485 Naval Acc. /fen. VII (1896) 72 Gonne hamurs .. iij, 
Gonne pekkes..viij. 1514 Lett. § Pag. Hen. VIII, 1. 5721 
(B. R. O.) xxii pekes for to hewe gounys stonys, 1544 
Kunaresb, Wills (Surtees) I. 47 One Carlille axe, one pekke. 
1784 Younc Ann. Agric. 1. 50 (Essex) They cut their beans 
with a tool they call a peck, being a short handled scythe for 
one hand, and a hook for the other. 1813 — Agric. Essex 
J. 163 The Flemish scythe is used in Foulness for cuttin 
beans: it is called a bean peck. 1883 Hamipsh. Gloss., Peck, 
s,a pick-axe. 1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Pick, or Peck, 
(1) A pick-axe;..(2) A pointed hammer for breaking coal. 
lbid,, Peck-shafe, the handle of a pick-axe. 

2. A peak, 


1481-90 Howard /lousch. Bks,(Roxb.) 139 For ij. coschyn 
clothis with peckkes xxiiij.s. 1884 Uplon-on-Severn Gloss., 
Peck, a point (peak): ‘The peck of the sbou'’der *. 

Peck (pek), 54.3 Also 6 pekke, 6-7 pecke. 
[f. Peck v1] 

1. An act of pecking; a stroke with the beak or 
bill; (humorously) a snappy kiss: cf. PEcky a2 2. 

1611 Cotcr., Becguade, a pecke, iob, or bob with a beake. 
1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 17 The robin red- 
breast and the wren .. would stop fortwo pecks. 1859 M. 
Napier Life Visct. Dundee 1. u. 314 Argyle's .. audacious 
hut feeble peck at the throne in Scotland. 1893 Sa.rvs 
Madam im Coe 84 Bending toward his wife he received 
from that lady a rapid and noiseless peck, 

2. The impression or mark made by pecking; 
a prick, hole, or dint; a dot; as) ight snrface injury. 

1591 Perciva. S#. Dict., Picado, pricke, a pecke, srorsus, 
Punctura, 1676 J. Beaumont in Phd. Trans. X1. 927 These 
[Trochites] have also a small peck in the middle making but 
very little impression in the stone, and seldom passing 
through it. 1740 Dycur & Paxpow s. v., A little hole made 
in fruit as it hangs BPE trees, is called a bird peck. 1797 
Exncyel. Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 671/1 Ya engraving the flesh, the 
effect may be prodaced in the lighter parts and middle tints 
by long pecks of the graver, rather than by light lines. 1852 
Wicains Zinbanking 15 Raising a bank of great bulk, turfing 
or gravelling the sea face, and mending every little ‘ peck’ 
or injury as it occurs. : é 

slang, orig. Thieves Cant. Food, meat, 
‘grub’; provender. 

Peck-alley, the throat. Peck and perch, board and lodging. 

Peck and tipple (booze), meat and drink. 
. 1867 Harman Caveat 86 She hatha Cacling chete,a grunt- 
ing chete, ruff Pecke, cassan, and popplarr of yarum. , 1641 
Brome Foviall Crew 1, Wks. 1873 I11. 388 Here, safe in our 
Pre let's cly offour Peck. 1706 Mrs. Centuvrn asset 
Table Prol., Poor House-keeping, where Peck is under Locks. 
1732 Mas, Decany in Life § Corr. 1. 346 We went to supper, 
and hada profusion of peck and booz. 1828 Lights 4 Shades 
M1. 206 What's peck and perch, and a pound a-week? 1865 
Dickens Mut. /r. 1. vii, The serving of the ‘peck was 
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the affair of a moment. 1893 Kennel Gaz. Aug, 221/2 He 
[a dog) wants a little more peck. 

Peck (pek), v1 Also 4-5 pekko, 4-7 pek, 
pecke, [app. a collateral form of Pick v.J, with 
which it formerly often interchanged, as it still 
does dialectally. Cf. MLG. fedhen, to peck with 
the beak.] 

I. 1. érans. To strike with the beak, as a bird; 
to indent or pierce by thus striking, Often with 
advb. extension; esp, feck oxi, to put or pluck out 
by pecking. 

1382 Wycutr Prov, xxx.17 The e3e that scorneth the fader, 
and that dispiseth the birthe of his moder, pecken hym ont 
crowis of the stremes [1388 crowis of the stronde picke out 
thilke ize]. 1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. Re xvi. viii. (Bodl. 
MS.), Pe ranen..fondep wib his bille to pecke oute his ijzcn. 
[/éfd., Sinal briddes bat reseb on hym to picke out his izen.) 
1567 Maret Gr. Forest 71 b, She flieth and flacketh about 
his eies and face, and pecketh and scratcheth ont his eien. 
1690 Drypen Don Sebastian 1.i, These parrots peck the 
fairest fruit. 1795 Cowrer Patring Time Antic. 57 Soon 
every father-bird and inother Grew quarrelsome, and pecked 
each other. 1863 Kincstey MWater-Bad. vii, All the other 
scanlcrows set upon her, and pecked her to death. 

b. To make (a hole, etc.) by pecking: cf. Prex v1 

1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat. (1834) 1.640 The beetle .. lies 
sprawling upon his back; until the little tit-mouse comes, 
pecks a hole in his side. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 160 
A truce to pecking holes in the coat of this gentleman's book. 

2. str. To strike with or use the beak, asa bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (Bodl, MS.), jife 
be asse haue a sore..pe sparowes lepip beron & peckeb wi 
here billes, 1567 Maret Gr. Horest 71 b, They nener leaue 
off pecking til they haue made it verie sore. 1588 Greene 
Pandosto (1609) 27 He that strineth against Lone,..with the 
Cockatrice pecketh against the steele. 1774 Gotnsa. Mal. 
fist, (1776) V1.15 ‘They peck and combat with their claws, 

Dae igor in Pudd. Circ. 7 Sept. 2279/2 The modern 
printer merely pecks on a key-board. 

b. feck at: to aim at with the beak, to try to 


peck ; also éravsf. 

1604 Suaxs. Ofh. 1. i. 65 ‘Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon my slecue For Dawes to pecke at. 
1676 Tonnes Jac xv. (x677) 229 Better in close fight to dic 
«.Than..peck in vain ata weak enemy. 1687 Lond. Gas. 
No. sey Finding we slighted him, [he] stretched to Wind- 
ward, and there lay pecking at as. 1832 CarcyLx in Fronde 
Life (1882) Il. 175 he more the Devil pecks at me, the 
more vehemently do I wring his nose. 1874 L, Srernen 
Hours in Libvary (1892) L. i. g It was... the greatest of 
triumphs when birds..pecked at the grapes in a picture, 

c. Leck at (fig): To try to ‘ pick holes’ in, or 
‘pick to picces’; to carp, cavil, or nag at. 

1641 ‘Smectyaxcus 'Viid. Ans, v.70 The Scripture hee 
pecks at. 1768-74 Tucker LA, Nal, (1834) U1. 475 Without 
pecking at the Bible, they can find matters to joke upon 
elsewhere, 1872 Besant & Rice Ready Moncy Mortiboy 
viii, She had pecked at him so long, he could not have 
digested his dinner without his usual dessert, 

3. érans. Of birds: To take (food) with the beak; 
esp. in small bits at a time. Oftcn with x. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Nun's Pr. T. 147 Pekke [v.72 pek, peke, 
Cams, pikke, /far/, pike] hem vp right as they growe and 
ete hem yn. 1623-4 Mivureton & RowLey Sp. Gipsy u1, 
i. so Grain pecked op after grain makes pullen fat. 1798 
Worosw. Old Cumébld. Beggar 20 The small mountain birds 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 1804 J. 
Graname Saddath 460 Where little birds... Light on the floor, 
and peck the table-crambs. 1883 S.C. Hae Retrospect 11. 
324 The fowls were left to peck upanything they might find. 

oe 1669 F. Vernon in A. Lang Valet’s 7'rag. etc. (1903) 
st, I fear you can peck but little satisfaction out of it. 

b. tnlr. 

2798 Sporting Mag. X1.220 The pigcon..is still alive, and 
pecks as well as usual, 

4, lrans, and intr. Of persons: a. To eat, to 
feed. collog. (orig. Thieves’ Cani). b. To bite, 
to eat daintily or in a nibbling fashion, 

asso /lye Way to Spyttel Hous 1050 in Haz. E. P. P. 
IY, 69 Thou shalt pek iny jere In thy gan for my watch it is 
nace gere, 1610 Row anos J/artin lareale tence Ch) 
39 Pecke is taken to eate or byte: as the Buffa peckes me by 
the stamipes, the dogge hites me by the shinnes. 1665 Heap 
Eng. Rogue 1. iv. (1680) 33 Most part of the night we spent 
in Boozing, pecking rumly. 1703 Levellers in ¢farl. Alésc. 
(ed. Park) V. 454 So they all fell heartily to pecking till they 
had consumed the whole provision. 1824 Byron Ftar xv. 
Ixx, The ladies with more moderation mingled In the feast, 
pecking less than I can tell, 1884 Cheshire Gloss, (E.D.S.), 
Peck for one's sedf, to gain one's own livelihood. x 
Barixc-Gouto A/rs. Curgenven lili, Thanks, I'll peck a bit. 

II. 5. éravs. To strike (something) with a pick 
or other pointed tool, so as to indent, pit, pierce, 
or break it up; also, to mark with short strokes. 
Often with advb. complement, as eck down, peck 
tn, peck up, ete. 

1530 Heywoon Weather (Brandl) 752, I haue peckt a good 
peckynge yron to naught. 1573-80 Baret Af. P 219 A 
stone pecked, or dented in as a millstone. 1666 J. Satitit 
Old Age 79 Because they cannot make their mills grow, 
as they daily decay by grinding; they are fain to supply 
that want by often pecking their milstones. 1702 S. SEWALL 
Diary 20 Jan., The Father was pecking Ice off the Mill- 
wheel, ral, R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 537 [Soil] oy 
or gravelly, so as to require.,to be pecked with a mathool 
or pick, 1854 Bartterr Mex, Boundary Il. xxix. 195 
Boulders covered with rude figures of men, animals &c. 
all pecked in with a sharp instrument. 1874 Woop Oxt of 
Doors 213 The best way to dig for insects is to peck up a 
circular patch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw 
aside the froren clods, and then to work carefully down- 
wards. 1894 J. K. Fowter Rec. O. Country Life xvii. 204 
Part of a wall was pecked down and carted away. 


| pecke, 


PECKER. 


+b. intr. To strike with a pick or ihe like ; to 
pick. Also fig. Ods. or dial, 

1633 T. James Voy. 78 A happy fellow,..pecking betwixt 
the Ice, strooke vpon it. x69x Wooo 47h. O.rou. I. 379 His 
Genie being more prone to easier and smoother stadies, than 
in pecking and hewing at Logick, 1883 /odk-Lore Frui. 1. 
317 Away they pecked at it hard and fast. 

+6. ¢rans. To dig or root up with something 
sharp. 06s. or dial. 

1764 Mus. Rust. VL Ixxvi. 338 When harvest is done, the 
stubble may be got upat one sbilling per acre,..this is called 
pecking the haulm, from the method of erforming the work. 
1898 G. W.E, Russet Collect, & Recoll. xxiii. 298 He..wan- 
dered about the lanes..pecking up primroses with a spad. 

III. 7. Phrases: + %o feck mood, to change 
one’s tune (06s.). Zo peck a quarrel: see Pick vl 

13... Seny# Sag, (W.) 262 And sone sche gan to pekke mod. 
¢1qia Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 4347 But or bei twynned 
pens, bei pekkid moode. 

§] For other occasional obs. uses: sce Pick 2! 

Ilence Pecked (pekt) Af/. a. /ecked dine, a line 
formed by short strokes thus ------ 9 

1864 Boutett ‘Jer. list. & Pop. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 270 A mill- 
Stone arg., pecked sa. 1866 Spectator 26 May 567/1 An 
aggressive game cock..sent him in witha pecked and bleed. 
ing face. 1874 Use. Knowl. Soc. Atlas, Map of World 
margia, Pecked lines are the co-tidal lines, or the series of 
points on the surface of the ocean where high water takes 
place at the same instant. 

Peck, v.42 Now chiefly dia’. Also 6 peke, 7 
[Variant of Pick v2 = Pitent 2.1] 

1. vans. To pitch, cast, fling, throw; to jerk, 
move suddenly. Ods. exc. dial. 

1611 Cotcr., Vergette, .. a boyes play with rods or wands 
pecked at a heape of points, 1613 Saas. //en. 17/77, v. iii. 
g+ Vou i’ th’ Chamblet, get vp o' th’ raile, Me pecke you o're 
the paleselse. 1667 Drvoen Maiden Quecn V.i, Lcan..walk 
with a courant slur, and at every siep peck down my head. 
1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xvi. 217 ‘Pecking back’ her 
elhows (as they call it) from the waist upwards. 1890 
Gloucs. Gloss., Peck. .2 To pitch, fling, 

4.2, fur, Yo have a pitch, to incline. Ods. 

1639 Lp. Dicny, etc. Let. conc. Relig. (1651) 118 He that 
would reduce the Church now to the form of Government in 
the most primitive times..would be found pecking toward 
the Presbytery of Scotland. 1696 Lonrimur Goodwin's Dise, 
vii. so Sucha Man seeins to be pecking towards the Socinians. 

3. intr. To pitch forward; esp. of a horse: to 
stumble in consequence of striking the ground with 
his toc instead of coming down on the flat of his 


foot. déa?. and collog. 

[When said of a horse, often associated with Peck 58.2, 2.1 5.J 

61770 MS. Addit, in Grose ’rocvtnc. Gloss. (1790) (E.D.D.). 
1847-78 Havuiwet, /'cck..(4) To stumble. Fordsh. 1881 
Miss Jackson Shrepsh. Word-tk., Peck, pick ..to pitch for- 
ward, to go head first; to over-balance. ‘Mind the child 
dunna peck ont on ‘is cheer’, 1881 Mrs. P. O'Donocnve 
Ladies on Horseback 1. iii, 42 Your horse..might be apt to 
peck, and so give you an ugly fall. 1898 A. Hore Aufert of 
Hfentzan vi, The horse pera and stumhled, and I fell for- 
ward on his neck. 1899 Prevost Cumdbid. Gloss. (E. D. D.) 
s.V., A horse that goes rather ‘close to the ground ' with his 
fore feet, will frequently touch the ground with his toe and 
make a stumble—such an one pecks from want of vigour. 

4. Peck over the perch: sec PEAK v.1 

+ Peckage (pektdz). Ods. Cant. Also peck- 
idge. [f. Peck v1 + -ace.) Food, victuals. 

1610 Row ianps Martin Mark-all (Hunter. Cl.) 40 Peck. 
age meat or Scroafe scraps. 1621 3. Joxson Wetam. Gipsies 
Wis. (1692) 615 With the Convoy, Cheats, and Peckage. 
a1700 BLE. Dict. Cant, C: rew, Peckidge, Meat. 

ecked, a. Ods. exc, dtal, = PEAKED a. 

1744-50 W. Extis Mod. fusbandm. IV. 1. 92 This we 
shoot down in our fields in a round pecked heap. df. 129 
(E. D. S.) Aram that is peckedeareel 1884 U/plon-on-Severn 
Gloss. 5. v., A boat is peck-ed at both ends, and a trow is 
round at both ends, 

Pecked (pekt), #67. a.: see Peck v1 

Peckedeuaunted, var. of PIKEDEVANTED Ods. 

Pecker (peka1). [f Peck vl + -rr1.] 

1. One who, or that which, pecks; a bird that 
pecks; the second element in various bird-names, 
as Fic-pecker, FLowen-pecker, Nut-gecker; also 
short for WoopPECKER. 

eH Dryven Virg. Georg. 1v. 18 The Titmouse, and the 
Peckers han Brood. 1717 Gartn tr. Ovid's Met. xiv, 
‘Twas here Dopod a youth in Parian stone; His head 
a pecker bore [orig. in vertice picum): the cause an- 
known To passengers. 1883 J.S. Statcyprass tr. Grinnt's 
Teutonic Mythol. 111. 973 The pecker was esteemed a sacred 
and divine bird. 1884 G. Auten in Longo. Afag. Jan. 294 
By far the greater namber of modern birds belong to the.. 
orders of the perchers, the peckers, and the birds of prey. 

b. An eater, fecder (with qualifying adj.). slang. 

2861 C. C. Ropinson Dial. Leeds (E. D. D.), He's a rare 
pecker. 1873 Stang Dict. s.v. Peck, A hearty eater is 
generally called ‘a rare pecker’. . 

2. a. An implement fot pec See a kind of hoe. 

1587 T. Hanior Virginia in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) IIL, 271 
The women with short peckers or parers,.. of a foot long, and 
about fiue inches in breadth, doe onely breake the Pye! 
part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde 
stahbes of corne stalks with their roots. fbid., For their 
corne,..with a pecker they make a hole, wherein they put 
fonre graines, 1848 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 11.551 A small 
narrow hoc or pecker. .. A small hand-pecker. 

th. Telegraphy. An obsolete type of relay. Os. 

In the old ‘ pecker * the end of the lever was V-shaped, and 
its up-and-down motion resembled the pecking of a bird. 

1858 H.C. F. Jenxin Papers, etc. (1887) 1. p. Ixxxvi, Click, 
click, click, the pecker is at work. 78 
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PECKET. 


e. Weaving. A shuttle-driver: = PICKER 5d. 

1831 G. R. Porter Si/é Manuf. 216 The ends of this 
shuttle-race are prolonged by boards, which form troughs or 
boxes, in each of which is placed a piece of wood or thick 
leather, called a pecker or driver, and these drivers are made 
to traverse on small guide wires fixed between the side rails 
and the ends of the troughs. 1878 Bartow IWvaving x. 136 
When the shaft (of the draw-boy] rocks from side to side of 
the machine, it will carry the pecker..with it, 

3. slang, Courage, resolution. (?or¢g. beak or 
bill.) Chiefly in phr. zo keep (one’s) pecker up. 

1853 ‘C. Beng’ Verdant Green, xii, Keep your pecker 
up. 1857 Dicxens Left. 17 Aug., Keep your pecker up with 
that. 1873 Slang Dict., Pecker,‘ keep your Pecker up',.. 
literally, keep your beak and head well up, ‘never say die‘, 
1875 W.S. Gisert Trialby Fury 4 Be firm, my moral pecker. 

. Comb, Pecker-mill: see quot. 

3802 J. Drayton View S. Carolina x21 Rice mills, called 
pecker, cog, and water mills... The first .. so called, from 
the pestle's striking..in the manner of a wood pecker. 

Pecket,~. [frequent. of Peck v.1; perh. after 
IF. picoter, or bégueter.) trans.and rntr. To peck 
repeatedly, to continue pecking. 

1862 Miss Tuackeray Story Ediz. un. in Cornh. Mag. V1. 
490 Empty stables, with chickens pecketting in the sun. 
1866 Village on Cérff iii, The great carved cupboard, with 
the two wooden birds pecketting each other's beaks. did, 
ix, Cocks and hens are pecketing the fallen grains, 1896 
Bartow Martin's Company 176 (E.D.D.) Equally fatal 
would have been the pecketing of poultry. 

Peckful. [See -rut.] As much as fillsa peck. 

1856 Kase Arct. Exfi. 1. vi. 64 One of my Karsuk brates 
[dogs] has eaten up two entire birds’-nests. .a peckfil at least. 

Peckhamite (pe‘kAmoit). A/in. [Namcd 
1880 after J. 5. Peckham, an American chemist: 
see -ITE1.] A greenish-yellow metcoric silicate of 
iron and magnesium. 

1881 Pop. Set. Monthly XVIII, 861 Professor J. Lawrence 
Sinith has found a new meteoric mineral in the analysis of 
the great meteorite which fell in Emmett County, lowa, in 
May, 1879, and has named it Peckhamite. 

Peckho, variant of PEKoE, a kind of tea. 

Pe-cking, vé/.sb.1 [f. Peck vl + -1ne1] 

1, The action of Peck v1; an instance of this; 
also fig. fault-finding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
asse may vanebe defende hym selfe azens his [sparowes] 
rese peckinge and bitinge. 1589 R. Harvev Pd Pere. 
(1860) 10 If thy mill stones be not worne too blunt, for want 
of pecking. 169% Bextrey Bayle Lecé. iii, 105 Supersti- 
tious Observation of the pecking of Chickens. 1957 Burke 
Abridgem. Eng. Hist, Wks. X. 199 The Druids..attended 
with diligence the flight of birds, the pecking of chickens. 
1885 W. Cony Lett. § Frauds. (1897) 515 The gossip and the 
peckiag of country towns. 

2. concr. +a. A piece pecked or picked off, as 
in dressing stone. Obs. b. (See quot. 1875.) 

1600 in Haklnyt Vey. 111. 619 You shall finde it [white 
sand] like shauings and peckings of free stone. 1875 Knicut 
Diet. Mech. 1647/1 Pechings, Place-bricks, from the outside 
of the kiln and insufficiently burned. 

Pecking, vé/.sb.2 [f. Peck v.2 + -1ne 1] 

1. The pitching or throwing (e.g. of stones). 
Hence pecking-bag. 

1857 Hucues Som Brown u. iv, He.. strides away in 
front with his climbing-irons strapped under one arm, his 

cking-bag under the other. /éfd., There close to them 
ay a heapof charming pebbles. ‘ Look here’, shouted Mast, 
* here's luck | I've been longing for some good honest pecking 
this half-hour. Let's fill the bags‘. 

2. A tossing or jerking (as of the head), 

ere Crark Russert SArpmate Louise 1. xicagr With a 
pecking, so to speak, of her face at the gangs of men on the 
quarter-deck. 

Pe'cking, Af/.a. [f Peck v.+-1nc2.) That 
pecks. 

1727 Bamey vol. 11, Peeking, striking with the Bill as 
Birds do, 1827 Montcomerv Pelican /s/. tv. 200 She.. 
drove him from her seat With pecking bill, and ery of fond 
distress. 

b. fig. (ch. hacking). 

1865 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. u. 1.11, 289 ‘Troubled with 
a shart * pecking ' cough. 

Peckish (pe'kif), a. coflog. [f. Peck v1 + -1sH1.] 
Disposed to ‘peck’ or eat; somewhat hungry. 

1785 Grose Dict. Viele. Tongue, Peck, victuals; ..peckish, 
hungry. 1825 Fornv Jvc. &. Anglia, Peckish, hungry; 
disposed to be pecking. 1837 T. Hook Fack Brag xv, 1 get 
peckish at night somehow. 8 J. K. Jerome Second 
Thoughts 279 You're a bit peckish too, 1 expect. 

b. Appetizing. rare. 

1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI.238 This perch has been kept 
in a small garden pond..; biting at everything peckish that 
comes in his way. 

Hence Pe’ckishness, hungriness, hunger. 

18.. Phases Bradford Life 111 (E.D.D,), In a state of 
considerable peckishness. 

Peckle (pe'k’l), sd. Os. exc. dial. [Reduced 
from speckle; but cf. PEcKLED.] A spot, a speckle. 
Also altrib., as fechk/e-head, a partridge. 

1s7o Levins Afants, 47/19 A Peekle, macula. sid. 125/29 
A Peckil, szacufa, 1688 R. Horme Armoury un. 311/1 A 
Partridge [is called], first a Peckle-llead. 1884 Chest. Gloss., 
Pecka ot Peckle,a freckle. 

Peckle (pek'l), v.1 Ods. exc. dial, [f.as prec.] 
trans. To speckle. 

ts7o Levins Afantp. 47/23 To Peckle, wtaculare. 1580 
Hottypanp 7reas. Fr. Vong, Picoter, to peckle, to pricke 
thicke, to specke. 1611 CoTcr., Grivofer, to peckle, or 
speckle; to spot with divers colours. (Still in Cheshire and 
South Lancash, Ling. Dial Dict.) 
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Peckle (pek’l), v.2 rave. [dim, or freq. of Peck 
v1] vans. To peck slightly or repeatedly. 

[a1s00 Colkelbie Sow 912 (Bann. MS.) Hir best brod hen 
callit lady Pekle pes.] @ 1810 in Cromek Nem, Nithsdate 
Song 245 (Jam.) Come, byde wi’ me, ye pair o' sweet birds, 
-- Ye sall peckle o’ the bread an’ drink o'the wine. 182 
Hoon Aitds, Fatfries v, And all {birds] were tame An 
peckled at my band where’er I came. E 

Peckled (pek’ld), a. Now dia/ Also 6 peculd, 
7 peackled, 8-9 pecklt, [f. PecKLE sé. or v.l+ 
-ED: or perh. directly from SPECKLED.] Spotted, 
variegated, speckled; parti-coloured. Also comd. 

1553-3 Juv. Ch. Gds., Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield (1863) WV. 
20 Itm. iiij albes, on cope of saten bruges, & on of peculd 
silke. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hiusd. (1586) 138 You 
must looke beside, that his toong bee not black, nor pecled. 
1611 Cotar., Gelinote de bois, the pied, or peckled Pheasant, 
or wood Henne. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard, 
(1626) ¢ When Summer cloathes your borders with greene 
and peckled colours. ¢1746 Cotuirr (Tim Bobbin) View 
Lancs. Dial. 5 The peckltjump[coat). 1858 Jrnd. R. Agric. 
Soe XIX. 1. 386 The ‘ peckled-faced' ones are rejected as 
breeding sheep. [Still in many English dialects.] 

Ilence Pe'ckledness, spottedness, speckledness, 

1611 Cotar., Griveleure, pecklednesse, or speckledaesse. 

Pe‘ckly, a. rare. [f. PecKLE sb. +-y.] Charac- 
terized by speckles or spots, ‘ peckled’. 

1859 Af! Vear R, No. ag. 58 Shropshire and Staffordshire 
[had] the once famous peckly-faced breed. /é/d. 61 The 
‘peckly‘ face which once distinguished the hill sheep of 
Shropshire has become an uniform grey. 

+Peckman. OQés. ?.An officer of the royal 
stables. 

1s25 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 201 The six sumpter men and 
one Besage man, The Peckman, The King's Foole. 1684 
E, Cuampertaynge Pres, St. Eng... (ed. 15) 185 A Yeoman 
Peckman,a Yeoman Bitmaker. 

+Peck-point. Ods. [f Peck v.? + Point sé.J 
‘A boyes play with rods or wands pecked at a 
heape of points’ (Cotgrave (1611) s. v. Vergette). 

1653 Urquuart Rade/ats u. xviii, Panurge..played away 
all the points of his breeches at primus sceundus, and at 
peck point (in Freach called Lavergette). 

Pe-cksniff. [A proper name of fiction: the 
Harwtchshive Wordbk. of G. F. Northall 1896 
has ‘Picksriff, paltry, despicable; an insignificant, 
paltry, contemptible person’.] The name of a 
character in Dickens’ novel ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
(1844), represented as an unctuous hypocrite, 
habitually prating of benevolence,etc. Used allu- 
sively. Hence Pecksni-ffery, Pe‘cksniffism, con- 
duct or utterance resembling that of Pecksniff; 
Pecksni‘ffian a., resembling Pecksniff; whence 
Pecksni‘fianism (once-word). 

1874 J. Hatron Clytre (ed. 10) 101 It seemed to smile a 
Pecksniffian smile of pity upon her. 1885 Pal/ Mad GC. 
17 Mar. 3/1 This odious compound of Tartuffism, Pharisaism, 
and Pecksniffery. 1888 Tatmace in Morice (N.Y.) 2 Feb. 7 
Ask Thackeray to express your chagrin, or Charles Dickens 
to expose Pecksaiffianism. 1693 Athenrum & Apr. 430/3 
He lectures Pepys for winebibbing, and we feel very muc 
disposed to take him to task for Pecksaiffism, 1901 Scotsman 
4 Mar. 6/2 A fine benevolence of phraseology... which, we 
fear, is not free from a Pecksniffian twang. 

Peck stone, Peck-wheat: sce PEAK sé.1 3. 

Pec (peki),a.1 U.S. Also peeky, pesky. 
(app. f. PEcK 54.3 + -y.] (See qnots.) 

1848 Dickeson & Brown Rept. on Cypress Timber of 
Miss. & La. 8 That species of decay to which it [the 
cypress] is most liahle, sbows itself in partial and detached 
spots at greater or less distances, but often in very close 
proximity to each other... Timber affected in this way is 
denominated by raftsmen Pecky. 1876 Gwitt's Archit. 
Gloss., Pecky, timber in which the first symptoms of decay 
appear. Aa American tern. 

teases 1859-60 s. v. Peaky, or Pecky, misquotes Dicke- 
son as conte thence, Webster 1864, /’ecéy; Century 
Peaky (also pee. on peeky), Funk peaky; associated with 
Peay a.?, Peak v.'} 

Pecky (peki), 2.2 collog, [f. Peck v1, 2+-y.] 

1. [Peck v.2] Pitching; choppy; apt to stumble. 

1864 Brackmore Clara Vaughan \xi, Knocking about on 
apeckysea, 1893 IVilish. Gloss., Pecky, inclined to stumble. 
‘Th’ old hoss goes terr'ble pecky “. 

2. [Peck v.1] Like the peck of a bird. 

1886 F.C. Puiirs Yack § Three Fills 1. vii. 9° My 
sisters. administered flabby, pecky kisses. 

Peco, variant of PEKOE (tea). 

+ Pecorous,a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. pecords-us, 
f. pecus, pecor- cattle.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pecorous ( pecorosus), full of Cattle, 
or where many Cattle are. 

+ Pect, obs. form of PECKED ff/.a.: see quot. 

1633 Gerarp Deser. Somerset (1900) 132 Their markett 
is.. Pall of pect eles as they call them because they take 
them in those waters by pec! ing an eale speare on them, 

Pect, obs. Sc. f. PECK sé. 

Pectase (pekizis), Chem. [f Pecr-in_ or 
Pecr-osE, after diastase.) A ferment supposed to 
exist in fruits, etc., and having the property of 
converting pectin into pectic and other related acids. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 363 Accordiag to Mrémy, 
all vegetal tissues which coatain pectose..contain also a 
kind of ferment called peetase, comparable in its mode of 
action to..diastase, 1893 [sce Pecric]. 

Pectate (pektst). Chem. [f. Pecr-10+-ave!.] 
A salt of pectic acid, 

1831 IT. Tuomson Chem. Jnorg. Bodies (ed. 7) VW. 122 


PECTIN, 


Braconnot is of opinion that the saluble pectates constitute 
a complete antidote against all metallic poisons. 1866-77 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1V. 368 The pectates hi alkali-metals 
are soluble in water, the rest insoluble and gelatinous. 

+ Pe-cteale. Obs. rare—'. ? (app. some kind of 
wild fowl; but cf. pect e/es in PEct Afi, a.) 

1579 E. Hang Mewes ont of Powles Choyd. iv. Dijb, 
StoneHiletss aay and Pecteales good, with Busterd fat and 
plum. 

Pecten (pekten). Anat, and Zool. Pl. pec- 
tines (perktiniz), pectens. [a. L. pecten, pectin- 
a comb, a heckle or card, a rake, the pubic hair, 
an instrument for striking the strings of a lyre, 
a scallop-shell, ete. ; f. pec-¢-ére to comb, cognate 
with Gr, méx-ev to comb. In earlier use generally 
with L. plural pectines.] 

+1 The set of bones in the hand between the 
wrist and fingers; the metacarpus. Oés. 

cx1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 157 Pe boonys of be band pat 
ben clepid pecten. 1541 R. Corraxo Polls ac 
Chirurg. G iij, Ja the thyrde coniunetion be foure bones. .. 
That coniunction is called tbe brest of the hande or pecten. 

2. The pubes; also, the pubic bone or share- 
bone. ? Os. [prop. L.] 

[exq00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 176 Pat boon pat goip ouer- 
pwert vndir ars aboue pe 3erde, & is clepid os pectinis.] 
1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Alin. 15 Applied to the pecten 
and genitalls in a plaister it belpeth the Gonorrhea. 1710 
J. Warns Lex. Techn. U1, Pecten, in Anatomy, is the same 
with the Regio Pudis. 1855 Ramsvotnam Odstetr. Afed. 5 
‘The smallest of the three divisions af the os innominatum is 
the os Pubis, Pecten, or Share Bone, situated anteriorly. 


3. Applied to various comb-like structures in 
animal bodies. a. A pigmented vascular process 
which projects from the choroid coat of the eye 
into the vitreous humour in birds, and in certain 


reptiles and fishes; also called marsupium. 

1713 Deruam PAys.-Theol. w. ii. 104 ln birds..the Choro- 
cides hath..a curious pectinated work seated on the optick 
nerve. The structure of this Pecten is very like that of the 
Ligamentum Ciliare. 1836 Toon & Bowman Pays. Anat. 
1J. 23 In birds, tbere is a remarkable plicated, comb-like 
process of the choroid, .. termed the pecten. F 

b. Each of two comb-like appendages behind 
the posterior legs in scorpions. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp, Entomol. xxxv. \11. 540 The poisers of 
Diptera and the peetens of scorpions. 1835 Kirsy fad, & 
inst, Anim. Vl. xvii. 126. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim, ae $23 Class Arachaida...The abdomen has appen- 
dages only in Scorfionidz,..the pectines or coinbs, organs 
probably of toueb. 

ec. A comb-like organ, usually formed of small 
stiff hairs, on the legs of certain insects, as bees. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xviii. (1818) 11. 118 [Humble- 
bees] the males... Their posterior tibize also want the corbi- 
cula and pecten tbat distinguish the. .otber sex. 

d. The pectinated structure on the claws of 
certain birds. oe. The CrENOPHORE or comb-row 
of a ctenophoran. 

4. A genus of bivalve molluscs, having a rounded 
shell with radiating ribs suggesting the teeth of 
a comb; an animal of this genus, a scallop. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Let, 15 Mar,, Wks. 1836 I. 336 The 

ectines or skollops. 1778 Kine ia Phil, Trans, LXIX. 40 

ectens, cockles, limpets. 1835 Kirsy Had. & ast. Aniin. 
I. viii. 264 Those elegant shells the Peetens or Comb Shells, 

attrif, 1835-6 Vopoo Cycl, Anat. 1. 711/2 In the Pecten 
family. 1849 H. Mirrer Footpr. Creat. xi, (1874) 202 
Layers of mussel and pectea shells, 

Pectic (pektik), a. Chem. [ad. Gr. wyxrix-ds, 
f. ayxr-ds congealed, curdicd, f. stem ayy- of 
myyviay to make firm or solid.] In ectie acid, 
a transparent gelatinous substance formed by chemi- 
cal action from Prctix, and forming an important 
constituent of fritit-jellies. 

(By further transformation it is converted into parapectic 
ann (Para- 2 a)and metapectic acid.) Pectie fermentation, 
the fermentation supposed to be poder by Pectase, 
which converts pectin into pectic and other related acids. 

1831 T, Tuomson Chem. Inorg. Bodies (ed. 7) 11. 120 
Bracoanot gave it the name of pectic acid, from the great 
tendency which it has to form a jelly with water. 1863 
Mitcnen. Farm of Edgewood 225 Pears have a modicum 
of peetic acid at a certain stage of their ripeness. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 363 Under the influence of acids or 
alkalis, peetin is Badually modified, and ultimately trans- 
formed intoa strongly acid compound called metapectie acid, 
passing however througb a series of intermediate modifica- 
tions called by Frémy parapectin, sneipectiby perio ie acid, 
pectic acid, and parapectic acid, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pectase, an organic albuminoid ferment found in unripe 
fruits and roots, which determines the Peetic fermentation, 


Pectin (pektin). Chem. [f. stem fect- of PEcTIo 
+ -1n1,] A white neutral substance, soluble in 
water, formed from PEcrosE by heating with acids, 
or nalurally in the ripening of fruits, and consti- 
tuting the gelatinizing agent in vegetable jnices; 
in the further process of ripening, it is converted 
into farapectin (PARA- 2a), mietapectin, and other 
related substances (see Pxctic). : 

1838 T. Tuosmson Chem. Org. Bodies 146 Vauquelin, who 
found pectin in the tamarind, considered 1t as the same with 

ctic acid. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 364 Greea 
ruits..do not contain pectin ready formed, but only pectose. 
.. When the fruit is ripe, the juice ..contains a large quantity 
of pectin, and still more of parapectin. .. Lastly, fruits in the 
over-ripe state no longer cantain a trace of pectin, that sub- 
stance having been converted into metapectic acid. 


PECTINACEOUS. 


Hence Pectinaceous (-a-fos) @., related to or 
eontaining pectin. : 

1844 Dunatison Sed. Lex, s. v. Pectinous, A pectinous or 
pectinaceous vegetable principle. 1887 tr. Sachs’ Physiol. 
Plants 328 The share in metabolism taken by some other 
organic compounds, such as pectinaceous substances. 

ectinal (pektinal), @.(sd.) ?Ods. [ad. med. 
L. pectinalis, f. L. pecten, pectin-: see -AL.] 

1. Anat, Belonging to the ‘pecten’ or puhes; 
pectinal bone, the pubic bone, sharebone. 

154x R. Copcanpn Guydon's Quest. Chirur, Liv, Two great 
bones,.that be coniuncte w! this spondyle of the holowe 
bone behynde and before in makynge the pectynall bone. 

2. Nat. Hést. Of the nature of or resembling a 
comb; applied by Sir T. Browne to flat-fish, from 
the resemblance of the spine with its apophyses to 
acomb. Also as sé., in f/. flat-fish. 

2646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Jef. 1. i. 181 Other fishes..as 

ctinals, or such as have the Ppa hi of their spine made 
laterally like acombe. ¢éfd. x. 203 Pectinall [fishes], whose 
ribs are rectilineall, 1656 Biouxt Glossag”, f'ectinals .. 
their back-bone, and ribs do in some sort resemble a comb, 
1705 Evetyn Sy/ve un, iii, (1729) 119 The Silver-Fir..is dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the pectinal Shape of it. : 

Pectinate (pektinct), @. Chiefly Nas. /ist, 
[ad. L. pectindt-us, {. pecten comb; see -ATE 2.) 
= PECTINATED. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Pectinatum folium, a pectinate 
teaf. 1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol, IV. 321 Pectinate. .. 
Antennz furnished on one side with a number of parallel stiff 
branches, resembling somewhat the teeth of acomb. 1833 A. 
Eaton Afan, Bot, N. Amer. (ed, 6) 129. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. 594 Margin of the pinoules pectinate, 1870 Hooker 
Sind. Flora 189 Bracts with .. pectinate tip and margins. 

Pectinate (pektinett), v.  [f L. pectindt-, 
ppl. stem of fectindre to comb, f. pcetent comb.) 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. rave?. 

1623 Cockeram, Pectinate, tocomb. 1656 in Buount. 

2. To fit together in alternation like the teeth of 
two combs; to interlock. fa. rans. Obs. rare. 
b. fut. in reciprocal sense: = INTERDIGITATE. 

1646 Sik T, Browne J’send, Ef. v. xxii. 266 To sit crosse 
legg’d, or with our fingers pectinated or shut together is 
accounted had. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary'’s Phaner. 
234 I'he bundles..are separated from one another by other 
bundles, which pass between them, and pectinate with them. 

Pectinated (perktineltéd), A/a. Chieily 
Nat. Hist. [f. as Pectinate + -Ep.] Formed 
like a comb; having straight narrow closely-set 
projections or divisions like the teeth of a coinb. 

1671 Ray in PAit. Trans. V1. 2278 The Tongue was..of 
an equal breadth to the very tip, which was toothed or 
pectinated about the edges. 1 Pexnant Zool. (1768) I. 
200 The edges of the toes fof Grouse] pectinated, 1861 
Miss Prarr Flower. #2. 1. 4A pectinated leaf is one whose 
narrow segments resemble the tecth of a comb. 

Pecctinately, edu. [f. Pectinate a. +-Ly 2.) 
In a pectinate manner; like the teeth of a comb. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848)652 Branchlets,long and pectinately 
arranged. 1875 C. C. Biake Zood. 333 The tentacles are set 
pectinately on two arms, Q 

Pectination (pektinéJan). [n. of action from 
pectindre to PECTINATE: see -ATION.] 

+1. The action of combing (the hair). Oés. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc, Supp. s.v., Frequent pectination is 
recommended by many physicians. .as aa exercise. : 

2. The action of interlocking or condition of being 
interlocked like the teeth of two combs. ? Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pend. Ep, v. xxii. 266 The complica. 
tion or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick of 
impediment. 5 é 

3. The condition or character of being pectinated ; 
coner. a pectinated or comb-like structure. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 248 Antenne... 
with a double series of pectinations. 1874 Cours Birds 
V.-W. 513 Absence of pectination of the middle claw. 1876 
F. Brooe in G. F. Chambers Astron. 1. i. 15 ‘The pectina- 
tions which fringe the whole of the edge of the umbra. 

Pectinato- (pektina:tc), combining adverbial 
form of L. pectindtus PECTINATE a., prefixed to 
other adjs. in the sense ‘pectinately’..., or ‘pecti- 
nate and...’; as in pectinato-denticulate, pecti- 
nato-crose, pectinato-fimbricate, pectinato-pinnate. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 210 Ee ab 2) pectinato- 
erose, or penetrated by oblong cellules. /4#d. 232 Lamella: 
«finely and elegantly pectinato-denticulate. 

Pectineal (pektins4l), a. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
pectine-us, {, pecten comb + -AL.) Pertaining to 
the pecten or pubic bone: applied to certain parts 
of this bone and connected structures: see quots. 

1840 G. V. Exus Anat, 650 The peefineus muscle ..arises 
from the pectineal line of the pubes between the spine and 
Pa eminence, 1875 Str W. Turner in Encyel. Brit. 

. 828/2 The pectineal border .. forms part of the line of 
separation between the true and false pelvis. 

ll Pectineus (pekti-né\ds). Awat. erron. -eus. 
[mod.L., f. pecten, pectin- comb; cf. fumtneus, 
wirgineus, ele.] For pecténens musculus, name of 
a flat mnscle arising from the pectineal eminence 
of the pubic bone and inserted into the thigh-bone 
just behind the small trochanter. 

31704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pectineus, is a Muscle on 
the Thigh. 3187a Mivart “lent, Anat. 346 The pectineus 
and adductors of man. 

Pectini-, before a vowel pectin-, combining 
form of L. fecten comb, used in the formation 
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of scientific words. Pe‘ctinibranch (-breyk), 
-bra‘nchian, -bra‘nchiate [BRanciA] adjs., be- 
longing to the Pectinibranchia (or -branchiata), 
a family of gastropod molluscs having comb-like 
gills, or ctenidia (also called Céenobranchia); also 
as sé. a mollusc of this family. Pe'ctinicorn 
[L. cornz horn] edy., having pectinate antenne, 
as the division /’ce@faicornia of lamellicorn beetles 
(also Pe:etinico‘rnate); 56., a beetle of this 
division. Pectini‘ferous a. [L. -/erus bearing}, 
bearing a pecten or comb-like structure. Pe-ctini- 
form a., (@) eomb-shaped; (4) of the form of a 
scallop (PECTEN 4). Pectiniliac (-ilixk) 2. = 
ILIO-PECTINEAL, Pe:ctiniro‘strate a. [L. rosfrii 
beak], having a comb-like beak or snout (Mayne). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 556/s The *Pectinibranchiate 
Mollusks. 1857 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex, Pectinicornis, applied 
to an insect having pectinated antenna: .. *pectinicornate, 
fbid., Pectiniferus, having combs...*pectiniferous, 1831 J. 
Davies Man. Mat. Med. 135 ‘This salt ©. crystallizes in 
*pectiniform needles. 1893 Syd. See. Lex, Pectiniform 
Septunt, the median, connective tissue septum between the 
two corpora cavernosa of the penis. 

Pectinid (pektinid). Z00/. [f.mod.L. pectinida, 
f, PECTEN: see -ID3.] A mollusc of the family 
Pectinide or Yecten family ; a scallop. 

Pectinite (pektinait). Padwont. [f. 1. pectin- 
Pecrex + -1TE 1] A fossil pecten or scallop. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. v. § 72 Stones resembling escallops.. 
the next following Pectinites, 1796 Karwan Evcwr. Win. 
(ed. 2) 1. 8z_ Impressions or petrifactions of muscles, snails, 
corals, pectinites. 18g2 ‘I'n. Ross #/usmholdt's Trav. 1. v. 
184 The oysters and pectinites. b 

Pectinoid (pektinoid), 2. Zoo/. [f. as pree. + 
-01D.} Resembling a pecten or scallop. (Mayne.) 

Pectinous (pe'ktinas), @. Chem. [f. Pectin + 
-ous.) Of the nature of or related to pectin: = 
Pectinacrous, Pecrovs b, 

1844 [see Prctinaczous] 189a Chambers’ fneycl. 1X. 
788/1 The juice of the [beet] root contains .. albuminous, 
pectinous, and other substances. 

Pectize (pektoiz), 7 [f. Gr. mner-ds fixed, 
congealed (cf. Pecric) + -1z8.] ¢rans. and intr. 
To change into a gelatinous mass; to congeal. 

188a Ocuvte, fectize,..to congeal; to change into a 
gelatinous mass. //. Spencer, 1885 C. G. W. Lock MWork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1v. 10/1 The zinc compound does not.. 
sufficiently pectise cellulose. /4fd. 10/2 The film of pectised 
cellulose. /4/d., Pectising is brought about by the copper 


solution. i : 

Pectolite (pe'ktélait). Affz. (Also pek-.) 
[Named (fectolith) 1828 by Von Kobell, f. Gr. 
anxr-ds congealed + -LITE.] A whitish or greyish 
hydrons silicate of calcium and sodium, found 
in close aggregations of acicnlar crystals, usually 
fibrous and radiated in structure. 

_ 1828 Edin, Frnd. Sc. UX. 367 Pektolite..a mineral which 
is found on natrolite. 1899 Amer. Fraud. Sc. VIL. 275 
Experiments relative to the constitution of pectolite. 

Pectoral (pekt6ral), 54. and a. Also 6 pec- 
turall, 6-7 pectorel(l, -all. [As sb., in sense 1, 
a, OF, pectoral (1355 in Du Cange), ad. L. pectoral: 
breast-plate, sb. use of neuter of pectora/is adj., f. 
pectus, pector- breast; as adj., direct from the 
L, adj., or a. F. pectoral adj. (15th e. in Littré), 
Senses 2-4 of the sb. are absolute uses of the adj.] 

A. sé. 1. Something worn on the breast. 

a. An ornamental plate, cloth, or other decora- 
tion, worn on the breast; an ornamental breast- 
plate; sfec. (a) that worn by the Jewish High 
Priest (= BREAST-PLATE 2); (6) R.C. C&é. that 
formerly worn by a bishop in celebrating mass. 
¢3440 Promp, Parv. 389/1 Pectoral of a vestyment, or 
other a-rayment, sectorale, ractonale, 1445 fnstr. Quecn's 
Coronat. mn Rymer Fadera (1710) XI. 83 A Pectoral of 
Gold garnished with Rubees, Perles. 1506 GuvirorpE 
Ptigr. (Camden) 7, xij crownes of fyne golde, and xij pectorals 
and a riche cappe, 1633 I’. Avams Axp. 2 Peter 1. 16 The 
twelve stones in Aaron's pectoral. 1975 Avair Aver. Ind. 
84. 1894 Trates 26 May 19/1 A Royal pectoral, on which 
two crowned hawks support the cartouche of Usertasen II. 

b. A piece of armour forthe breast: = Breast- 
PLATE f, 

1sgo Sir J. Suvtw Disc. Weapons 31b, Lighting vppon 
their shafrons, crancts, or steele pectorells, 1706 Piitcies, 
A feetoral, a Breast-plate, Armour, or Defence for the 
Breast. 1834 Piancné Brit. Costume 29 A border of metal 
to the collar, which acted asa pectoral. 

+c. An ornamental cloth for the breast of a 
horse: cf. Peirren, Porrren. Oés. 

1602 Secar Hon. Mil. § Civ. u.xi.71 His horse sadled 
with blacke Jeather,..the pectorel of blacke leather with a 
crosse paty of gold, hanging before the horse feete. 1653 
Greaves Seragiio 11 The Bridles, Pectorals, Cruppers, 
Saddle-clothes. .set so thick with jewels of divers sorts, that 
the beholders are amazed. 166a Act 14 Chas. Ll, c. 3 § 23 
A Bitt and Bridle with a Pectorell and Crupper. 

d. A chest-protector. 


188: Pop. Se. Monthly XIX. 150 The great majority... 
still stick to coarse linen next the skin, and use woolen 
pectorals only as counter-irritants. 


2. A medicine, food, or drink, good for affections 
of the chest, i.e. the lungs and other respiratory 
organs (or, looscly, the internal organs generally). 


PECTORILOQUY. 


1601 Hoxtanp Péray IL, Explan, Wds. Art, Peetorads, t. 
such rnedicinecneticc flor the breast and lungs. 1699 Evutyn 
Acetaria 8g There are Pectorals for the Breast and Dowels. 
1749 Cuesterr. Lett, 22 June, They recommend an attention 
to pectorals, such as sago, barley, turnips, 1830 Linpiry 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 9:1 The roots of the liquorice contain..a 
sweet subacid mucilaginons juice, which is munch esteemed 
as a pectoral, 

3. Anat. Short for feetoral muscle, pectoral fin. 

1758 J. 5. Le Dran'’s Obsere. Surg. (1771) 157 The Ball.. 
came out under the Pectoral, 1828 Stark Elem. Nat, fist. 
I. 164 Dorsal fin conical, situated above the pectorals. 1855 
Bain Senses § {ott. (1864) 203 The great pectoral bringing 
the arm forward, the deltoid lifting it away from the side. 

+4. (See quot.) Obs. nonce-1se. 

1617 Fanua Ling, Advt., To render the volume as portable 
..and if not asa manuall or pocket-booke, yet a pectorall or 
bosome-hooke, to be carried twixt ierkin and doublet. 

B. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, situated or occurring in or 
upon, the breast or chest; thoracic, Chiefly -lzaz. 

Pectoral arch or girdle, the shoulder-girdle (nee Girne 
Shl gh) Mectoral fins, the pair of lateral fins attached to 
the pectoral arch in fishes, usually thoracic in position, 
corresponding to the fore limbs of other vertebrates. /’ce- 
toral muscies, (he muscles of the chest.esp. the Jectoralis 
mayor, ‘a large fan-shaped muscle forming the main fleshy 
mass of the chest on either side‘, and the fectoradis minor, 
‘a flat triangular muscle situated beneath the 4. smayor! 
(Syd. Soc. Lew, 1893) Pectoral respiration (see quot, 1834, 
and cf, Costat.a.1). /'ectorad ridge, the outer edge of the 
bicipital groove of the humerus, into which the pectoradis 
major muscle is inserted, 

1578 Banister //ist, Wan 1. 21 The produced partes of 
the pectorall Spondilles. 1601 Hottasxp f¥iny V1. 352 The 
rheume or catarrhe that hath taken a way to the brest or 
pectorall parts. 1615 CrooKr Body ef Wan 776 The first is 
called 7ecforad’s the Petorall Muscle, so named from his 
situation, because it occupieth the forepart of the Chest. 
1769 Pexnant Zood. 111. 84 ‘Vhe pectoral fins are very large. 
178a Monro Anat. 167 The eight upper ribs were formerly 
pieced into pairs, with particular naines.., the crooked, the 
solid, the pectoral, the twisted. 1831 R. Kxox Cloguet’s 
Anat, 33 In general, the pectoral cavity is symmetrical. 
1834 J. Fornes /aeunec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 13 1f the abdo- 
men dilates with comparatively much greater force than the 
chest, the respiration is named abdominal; if the contrary 
obtains, it is called pectoral. 1888 Rottrston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 34t All Vertchrata possess typically two pairs 
of limbs—the pectoral and pelvic. 

2. fed. Of a medicine, food, or drink: Good 
for diseases or affections of the chest (or, loosely, 


the internal organs generally). 

1576 Baker Feed! of Health us. \xxxvi. 85 A pectorall 
water, or water for the breast, .. that especiallie anaileth in 
the weakenesse of the stomacke. 1637 Brian /rsse-Proph. 
(1679) 23 Some pectoral physick to case his cough. 1732 
ArnuTuNnotr Antes of Deet tin Addnents, etc. 246 Peaches 
are..cordial and pectoral. 1830 Lixwrey Mat. Syst. Bot. 
314 The leaves fof Ferns] generally contain a thick astringent 
mucilage, with a little aroma, on which account many are 
considered pectoral and lenitive. 1857 Mayne E.rfos. Lev, 

‘ectoral Moss, a common name for the Lichen pulmonarius. 

3. Worn, or intended to be worn, on the breast. 

1616 Buttokar “ag. E.xpos., Pectorall, belonging to the 
breast, or which hangeth before the breast. 1727-35 Crtam- 
ners Cyc, sv. In the Romish Church Bishops and regular 
Abbots wear a pectoral Cross. 1849 Rock CAé. of Fathers 
I]. vi 175 We are led to believe that the formal use of the 

ectoral cross, as now worn over the chasuble, goes no farther 

ack than the middle of the sixteenth century. 

4. fig. Proceeding or derived from the ‘breast’ 
or ‘heart’, i.e. from one’s internal fceling or con- 


sciousness. 

1630 Donne Sernt. Matt, xxviii. 6 Let..no Angell of the 
Church, .. proceed upon an ifse divit, upon his own pec- 
torall word and determination. 1633 Eart Maxcr. A? 
Mondo (1636) 184 At this time a good mans tongue is in his 
breast, not in his mouth, his words are then so pithy and so 

ectorall. 1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus 1. t. viit. 44 
Khe inflated language here used betrays already the pec- 
toral colouring which Keim expressly claims for his work. 
1890 J. F. Smitn tr. Lfleiderer's Developm, Theol, wy iii. 
co 281 Neander’s pectoral theology involved a serious 
Jack of historical criticism. [Cf next.} 

Pe-ctoralist. [f. prec. + -1st.] (See quot., 
and ef. pree. B. 4.) 

1886 Farrar ¢fist. daterpr. viii. 415 [Neander's] motto 
was, peelus factt theologum, and many sneered at his fol- 
lowers as pectoralists. 

Pe-ctorally, adv. rare. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.) 
In a pectoral manner or position: in quots., a. in 
relation to one’s inward fecling, at heart; b. on 
a ‘pectoral’ dict; cf. Pecrorau B, 4, 2. 

1662 M. Mason Friendly Admon. Rom. Cath. 4 Would 
you not then have been pectorally glad of that Indulgence? 
1749 Cuesterr. Lett, 21 Aug., Be regular, and live pectorally. 

Pectoriloquy (pektdrildkwi). /ath. [ad. ¥. 
pectoriloguic,{. L. pectus, peetor- breast + -loguinm 
speaking.] The transmission of the sound of the 
voice through the wall of the chest to the ear in 
auscultation ; usually a sign of a cavity or some 
other affection in the lung. ; 

1834 J. Fornes Laennec's Dis. Chest. (ed. 4) 36 This 

uliar phenomenon (which I have denominated Pectori- 
loquy) 1853 Markuam tr. Shoda's Auscult, 290 The 
pectoriloquy is..much clearer and louder..in a gangrenous 
excavation, than in one formed by pulmonary abscess, 

So Pectoriloquial (pektorilakwial), Pectori- 
loquous (pektorildékwas) aajs., of, or of the nature 
of, pectoriloquy; Pectoriloquism, pectoriloquy. 

1846 Worcester, */ectorilogutal, relating to pectoriloquy. 
Museunt. 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) H. 524 To this 


PECTOSE. 


apparent transfer of the voice to the chest..(Laennec] has 
given the .. name of “pectoriloquism, or mediate ansculta- 
tion of the voice. 1834 Cyed. Pract. Afed. 111. 47/2 There 
was no metallic tinkling, éourdonnement, or pectoriloquism. 
1862 H. W. Furver Mrs. Lungs 111 The production of 
*pectoriloquous resonance. 

Pectose (pe‘ktdus). Chem. [f. stem fect- of 
Pecric + -082.) An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring with it ia vegetable 
lissues, esp. in unripe fruits and fleshy roots; by 
the action of acids, etc. it is converted into PEcTIN. 

1857 W.A. Minter Zlent. Chem, 111.83 The cellular tissue 
of many fruits, and of turnips, carrots, parsnips, &c., con- 
tains a substance which he [Frémy] terms fectose, and 
which guile insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 363 Pectose.. gives the hardness 
to unripe fruits. It is probably isomeric with cellulose, or 
differs from it only by the elements of water. ; : 

Hence Pectosic (pekty'sik) a., in J’ectosic acid, 
an acid formed immediately from pectin by the 
aclion of pectase or alkalis, and converted by 
further action of the same into pectic acid. 

1866-77 [sec Pectous). 

Pectostracan (pektp'strakin), a. aad sé. 
Zool. [f. mod. Zool. L. Peetostraca (f. Gr. mxr-os 
congealed + derpaxoy tile, potsherd, shell) + -an.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the division /ectostraca of 
Crustacea in Wuxley’s classification, a synonym of 
Cirrifedia. b. sé. A crustacean belonging to this 
division, a cirriped. So Pecto’stracous a. 

Pectous (pe‘klas), a. Chen. [f. Gr. mper-ds 
congealed + -ous.] a. Congealed, solidified: said 
of mnodified forms of substances ordinarily fluid. 
b. Related to pectin.  /cfows acid, name of a 
particular acid related to pectic acid (cf. -ovs c). 

1861 Grauan in PAI, Trans, 184 Fluid colloids appear to 
have always a pectons modification. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem, 1V, 364 Pectase immersed in water for two or three 
day's, is decomposed. .andisthen no longer capable of acting 
as a pectous ferment. /éfd, The conversion of the pectin 
into pectosic and pectous acids. 1875 B. W. Richarpson 
Dis. Mod. Life 104 In course of time.. the vital tissues 
become thickened, or, to use the technical term, ‘pectous 

+ Pesctron. Oés. [An erroneous formatioa 
(thought by Barret to be French), app. derived 
in some way from L. fectus, pector- breast.) = 
PEITREL, Porrret. 

1598 Barret Sheor. Warrcs, Gloss. 252 Pectvon, a French 
word, is the arming of the brest of the horse.” 2622 F. 
Markuam BA, Har vy. ii. § 4. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
hbrest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, 
and Chieffront, ‘i 

+Pectuncle. Os. Anglicized form of L. 
pectunculus a small scallop (dim. of fecten: see 
PECTEN 4), a name formerly given to the cockles. 

1753 Cuamerrs Cyel. Supp. s.v. Pecten, The genus of 
pectuncles, or cockles, has bezn made by all authors a very 
extensive one. 19797 Aucyel. Brit, (ed. 3) X1V. 80/2 There 
are shells universally allowed to be pectens or scallops, 
which have no ears, and others as universally allowed to be 
pectuncles or cockles which have. 

Pectunculate (pektayki#l), a. Lntom. [f. 
mod.L. type *fectuncilat-us, f. pectuactl-us, dim, 
of fecten: see prec. and -ATR?.) Having a row 
of minute spines or bristles; finely pectinate. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 310 Under Jaws.,. Pectuncu- 
Jate...When the stipes below the feeler has a row of minute 
spines set like the teeth of a comb, 

iPectus (pektds). Anat. and Zool. PI. 
pectora. [L., = the breast.] a. The breast or 
chest. b. Oruith. The thoracic region of the 
uader surface of the body of a bird; usually, the 
anterior protuberant part. ¢, Zntom. The lower 
surface of the thorax or prothorax of an insect. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict, (ed. 2), Peclus, the fore 
most part of the Thorax reaching from the Neck-bone, 
down to the Midriff. 1834 MeMurrrte Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 450 In the other Nemocera, the proboscis is. .dicected 
perpendicularly or curved on the pectus. 

+ Pecua‘rious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pecu- 
Gri-us of or belonging to fec# cattle + -ous.] 

1656 Biount Glossogn., Pecnarioxs, serving for, or belong- 
ing to Beasts or Cattle. 1658 in Pruttirs. 

Pecudiculture (pekisdiko:ltittz, -tfax). rere. 
[f. L. peced-em a beast, in pl. cattle + Cunture: 
after horticudere, etc.] The rearing of cattle. 

3885 Century Mag. XXX. 363 Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Pecudiculture, 

Pecul, variant of Picut; obs. form of PECKLE. 

+ Peculate, sd. Os. Also 7 -at. [ad. L. 
pecnlit-us embezzlement, f. pecitlari: see next. In 
F. peculat (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. peciedato, Sp. 
peculado.) = PECULATION. 

21649 Drums. or Hawtu. Hist. Yas. FL, Wks. (1711) 24 
Articles being forged and nraed against them, especially of 
peculate, as sale of crown-lands, waste of the king’s treasure, 
..transporting lands to themselves and their friends. 1656 
J. Harrincron Oceana Wks. (1700) 159 Such as were arrain'’d 
or try’d for Peculat, or Defraudation of the Commonwealth. 
1685 Burnet 7vav. iii. (1790) 153 One of the Nobles was 
accused of Peculat. 17563 Campers Cyel, Suff., Peculator, 
one who is guilty of the crime called pecu/ate. 

Peculate (peki#leit), ». [f. L. pecitlat-, ppl. 
stem of fecilari to embezale, f. pecttiium private 
property, orig. in cattle, f. Aeci# cattle, money.] 
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+1. ¢vans, To rob (the state or country) by 


peculation. Oés. 

1749 W. Douctass Brit. Settlan. N. Amer. W.17 In 
Massachusetts... they peculated the Country by rninons 
unnecessary Expence of Money. 

2. To embezzle or pilfer (money). 

1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross 11). 223 Two thousand 
ponnds..what she justly charges me with having peculated 
from her Father. 1827 Soutney //fst. Penins. War 11.619 
The people..accused them of having peculated the puhtic 
mane 1884 Afanchester Exam. 1 Oct. 4/5 Several millions 
of taels, which they have..peculated from the Imperial funds. 

3. intr. To practise peculation. 

1861 Lowe, & Pluribus Union Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 45 
They..have peculated in advance by a kind of official post- 
obit. 1876 Rocers Pol. Econ. xi. 133 The honesty of a 
servant or manager, who does not embezzle or peculate. 

Hence Pe‘culating vd/. sé. and pfé. a. 

3783 Buexe Sp. Fox's £. End. Bild Wks, LV. 93 An oppres- 
sive... rapacious, and peculating despotism, with a direct 
disavowal of obedience to any authority at home..is..the 
state of your charter-governinent over great kingdoms. 1895 
Athenzum 7 Sept. 328/1 [The endownients have) long since 
vanished, no doubt, into the pockets of pecniating pashas. 


Peculation (pekivlz-fon).  [n. of action f. L. 
pecilari to PECULATE (put for L, feci/atus Prcu- 
LATE s6.); sce -ATION.) The appropriation of public 
money or property by one in an official position ; 
the embezzlement of moncy or goods entrusted to 


his care. 

1658 Puicuirs, Peculation, a robbing of the Prince or 
Common-wealth. 1784 Cowrer fask 1. 667 The family of 
plagues That waste our vitals ;—peculation, sale Of honour, 
perjury, corrnption, frauds. 1821 tr. Moléin’s Ane. Hist. 
(ed. 15) If 1. vin. 281 To be tried for peculation. 1874 Green 
Short fist. ix. §9. 700 Marlborough was dismissed fen his 
command, charged with peculation, and condemned, 

Peculator (pekisleitar).  [a. L. fecithitor an 
embezzler, agent-n. f. pecii/aré to PecuLATE.] One 
who peculates; an embezzler, esp. of public moncy 
or property. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peculator, that robheth the Prince 
or common treasure. 1783 Burke SP. Fox's E. fnd. Bill 
Wks. 1V. 77. The supposed pecuiators and destroyers of 
Oude repose in all security in the bosoms of their accusers. 
1855 Morcey Dutch Rep. i. v. (1866) 217 An infamous pecu- 
lator.. rolling upa fortune with great rapidity by his shame- 
less traffic in benefices, charges, offices. 

Peculiar (p/ki#-liis), @. and sé. Also 5 -ier, 
6 -er, -yer, -eer, -yar, 6-7 -iare. [Aa. obs. F. 
pecuher (16the. in Godef.), or ad. L. pecilidr-zs 
of or relating to private property, f. pecilr-tm 
property in cattle, private property, that which is 
onc’s own, f. dec cattle. Cf. also OF. feculiaire 
(tsthc.) in same sense.] 

A. ad). 

1. That is one’sown private properly; that belongs 
or pertains to, or characterizes, an individual per- 
son, place, or thing, or group of persons or things, 
as distinct from others, Const. with preeeding 
possessive (ay own, the king's owt), or with to. 

Peculiar to now always denotes ‘belonging exclusively 
to’; formerly it might denote ‘ belonging specially to‘. 

+a. Of property, material possession, etc. Ods. 
¢1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lint. Alon, ix. (1885) 130 How 
necessarie it is bat the kynge haue grete possescions, and 
peculier livetod ffor his owne suirte. a 1548 Hatt Chron, 
flen. VF 151 The Duke of Gloucester had not so muche 
adnaunced.,the common wealth and publiqne vtilite, as his 
awne prinate thinges & peculier estate. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden's Mave Cl. 6 The Sun, Aer, Water, Nature did not 
frame Peculiar; A Public gift 1 claim. «1668 Davenanr 
Alan's the Master w.i, Now even all peculiar fields are 
turn’d to common roads about this populous town. 1724 De 
For Tour Gt. Brit. \, 123 Sturbridge Fair... This square 
..is separate and peculiar to the wholesale dealers in the 
woollen manufacture. ews 
b. In general sense, esp. of qualities, features, 


characteristics, ete. 

t Peculiar institution, a cant phrase in U.S. for negro 
slavery, formerly often spoken of in the Southern states as 
* the peculiar domestic institution of the Sonth*. Oéds, 

1sog Fister Hun, Sera, C'tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 294 
The pres that by the chirche were appoynted she kept 
them diligently and sereously, & in especyall the holy lent.. 
besyde her other peculer fastes of deuocion, as saint Anthony, 
mary Mandeteyn. 1552 Rosixson tr. Afore's Utop, 1. (1895) 
s1 There is an other [cause] which as I suppose is proper 
and peculiare to yow Englishe men alone. 1585 Fardle of 
Facions u. v. 148 Tt was a peculier maner of the Kynges 
of the Medes, to haue many wiues. 1708 Pore Fan. & Alay 
52 All other goods hy fortune's hand are giv'n, A Wife is 
the pecnliar gift of heav’n. 1721 Batey, Birch, a Tree 
peculiar to Great Britain. 1766 Fornyce Serm. Pug. Wom. 
(1767) 11. xiii, 222 A timidity peculiar to your sex. 1826 
Disracur Viv. Grey vi. ii, Imitating the peculiar sound of 
every animal that he met. ¢ 1852 S. Carolina Gaz. (Farmer 
Diet. Amer.), The dangers which at present threaten the 
peculiar domestic institutions of the South. | j 

+2. Of separate or distinet constitution or exist- 
ence; independent, particular, individual; single. 

1507 Fisner /un. Sernr, Hen. VIF, Wks. (1876) 272 He 
sente money to be dystrybuted for .x. M. masses peculeer 
to be sayd for hym. 15s: Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. 
Introd., Minding to reserne the proofes toa peculiar boke 
which ] witl..set forth. 1602 Suaxs. Ham, ut. iii. 11 The 
single and peculiar life is bound..To keepe it selfe from 
noyance. @1711 Ken Hynins Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
155 Ev'ry Thorn gave a peculiar Wound. 1799 W. Tooke 
View Russian Enif. 1. 50'The Khanate of Kazan subsisted 
as a peculiar state till the year 1552. 


PECULIAR. 


8. Distiaguished in nature, character, or attributes 
from others; particular, special. 

1590 ark Smyru Disc. Weapons 2 Detracting..the 
excellent effects of our peculiar and singular weapon the 
Long Bowe. 1628 Fertuam Resolves 1. xxxi, We seldome 
find any, without a peculiar delight in some peculiar thing. 
1642 Rocers Vaaman To Rdr., Sermons are more peculiar 
for the suppressing of vicious manners. 1776 Apam Siti 
Hi, N,v. ti, (1869) 11. 437 A more proper subject of peculiar 
taxation. 1849 Grote Greece u. xlvii. V1. 66 The position 
of the Corinthians was peculiar. 1860 Tyxpa.i Glac. 1. iv. 
35 This latter point..is one of peculiar interest. 

4, Having a character exclasively its own, sz 
generis; unlike others, singular, uncommon, un- 
usual, out-of-the-way; strange, odd, ‘ queer ’. 

_ 1608 Torsnie Serpents pads 598 The tongue of a serpent 
is peculiar; for..it is also cloven at the tip. 1726 BuTLeR 
Serm, Forgiveness Wks. 1874 V1. 113 We are in such a 
peculiar position, with respect to injuries done to ourselves, 
that_we can scarcely..see them a8 they really are. 1811 
A. T. Tuomson Lond, Disp. wi. (1818) 445 The odour is 
pele and aromatics the taste gratefully acid. 1837 

scnens Pickw. xx, Mr. Weller’s Tnewletee of London 
was extensive and peculiar. 1888 Miss Brapoon Fatad 
Threei. i, She is a girl of peculiar temper. Afod. collog. 
He was always thought a little peculiar. 

5. Peculiar jurisdiction (authority, etc.), in 
Canon Law, a jurisdiction proper to itself, exempt 
from or not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Cf. B. 5. 

1525 Abr. Warwam Leé. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig, Leti. 
Ser. 1. cxxxv, The value of the benefices within the 
diocesse of Canterbnrie and the iurisdiction peculiar of the 
same. 1555 J. Puirot in Foxe 4. ¢ A/.(1583)1799, | haue not 
offended tn your Dioces. For that whiche I spake.. was in 
Paules Churche.. which. .is a peculiar iurisdiction belonging 
to the Deane of Panties. 1726 Aviirre Parergon 94 The 
Archbishop whereof has also_a peculiar Jurisdiction in 
thirteen Parishes within the City of London [etc.}. 1822 
D. & S. Lysons Brit, Devon, Colyton. .. The Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter are patrons of the Vicarage... The Church 
is in their peculiar jurisdiction. 1840 Peany Cycl. XVII. 
3103/2 The living of Dorchester [Oxon.] is a perpetual curacy, 
in the jurisdiction of the peculiar court of Dorchester. 

6. Peculiar People: a. a name applied to the 
Jews as God’s own chosen people; hence ¢raasf. 
in religious sense. (Also 2. race, natiozt, etc.) 

3494 Fanvan Chron, vu. 550 Of his great mercy he hath 
visyted vs, I truste, his peculier people. 1535 CoverDALE 
Deut, xiv. 2 The Lord hath chosen the to be his awne 
peculier people from amonge all the nacions. — rfus 
ii. 14 To pourge vs to be a peculiar people vnto himselfe. 
1651 Hoppes Leviath. 11. xxxi. 187 Having chosen out one 
peculiar Nation for his Subjects. 1738 WesLey Ps. Li. xxi, 
The dear peculiar Race Their grateful Sacrifice shalf bring. 

b. A modern religions sect (called also the 
Plumstead Peculiars) founded in 1838, and most 
numerous about London. 

They have no preachers, creeds, ordinances, or church 
organization, and they rely wholly on prayer for the cure of 
disease, rejecting medical aid; this last is the feature which 
brings them specially under public notice. 

1875 Punch 19 June 267/1 Of course the Peculiar People 
have the right to believe in miracle and also the right to 
disbelieve in medicine. 1892 Sfcetator 19 Mar. 391 Drugs 
may be dispensed with altogether, as eh the Peculiar People 
or the Faith Healers. sg0n Essex Weekly News 29 Mar. 
2/4 ‘ Peculiar’ parents censured at Barking, 

+7. fz peculiar, as a peculiarity; in particular. 

1607 Torsett Sours Beasts 315 Egipt had this in 
peculiar, that no other order, no not a senator, might be 

resident or govern among them. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. xi. 
B62 One may as well say,..this Dominion was to belong 
in peculiar to one of his Issne. 1704 Norris /deal World 
i. xii, 435 As for Truth he must be a great stranger to her 
and to himself too, that shall look upon it as a possession in 
peculiar, F 

B. 56. (absolute uses of the adj.) 
I. In general senses. 

1. a. A peculiar property or possession; a pro- 
perty or poe ee exclusively one’s own, 

1650 T. B. Worcesler's Apophth. 105 Leave was obtained 
«that he might be buried in Windsor Castle (where there 
is a peculiar for the family). 1737 Wruston Josephus, Hist, 
vy. xi. §2 They would preserve..that temple which was 
their peculiar. 1846 Grore Greece u. vi. If. §43 How far 
the pecutiar of the primitive Sparta extended we have no 
means of determining. 1865 — Péado I. xiv. 451 A peculiar 
appertaining to philosophers, distinct from though analogous 
to the peculiar of each several art. 

th. =peculiar people (A.6 a): said of the Jews, 
and of Christian belicvers. Ods. 

1609 Bisre (Donay) Afad. iti. 17 And they shal be to me.. 
to my peculiar, and I wil spare them, as a man spareth his 
sonne. @1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 116 Beleevers are a 
pecnliar to God, are set apart. #1638 Mrpe /Vé#s, (1672) 
181 We who are God’s peculiars, must demean our selves 
peculiarly both toward God and man. 1659 Hammonp On 
Ps. evi. 40 He would own then for ever as his peculiar. 


+e. One’s own wife or mistress. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanovys Trav, 66 Yet are they [Turks] to meddle 
with none but their owne peculiars: the offending woman 
they drowne, and the man they gansh. @1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Peeutiar, a Mistress. 

+2. One’s peculiar, one’s private interest or 


special concern. Oés. ; 

1626 in Cosin's Corr, (Surtees) 1. 60 In respect of my peculiar 
Tam better. 1637 R. Asuvey tr. Mfalvezzt's David Per- 
secuted 54 Ilee is governed by that which appertaines to the 
King, and not hy his owne eas og 1720-1 Lett. fr. Mist's 
Frnd, (1722) 11. 256 The Concern they wilt learn for the 
Affairs of the Universe, will naturally lead them toa close 
attention to their own Peculiar. 


PECULIAR. 


+3. A peculiar attribute or quality; a peculiarity ; 
a special or exclusive characteristic. Ods. 

1389 Puttennam Lng, Poesie 1, ii. (Arb.) 21 A peculiar, 
which our speech hath in many things differing from theirs. 
1625 Br. Mounracu Aff, Casar 231 Omnipresence is the 
absolute Peculiar of the Almighty. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gas- 
sendi's Life Peirese 1, 150 Peradventure [those Stigmata, 
or insensihle parts] might .. belong to some peculiar of that 
disease which is termed Elephantiasis, 1701 Norris /dea? 
World 206 There is this peculiar in vision that is not in our 
other senses, that it includes an outward objective perception. 
arggo A. Hite Wes. (1753) 11. 396 Vour poetry is a peculiar, 
that will make it impossible, you should be forgotten, 

+4. An individual member of a class or part of 
a collective whole; a particular, item, or detail. 

1610 HeAey St. Aug. Citie of God vu. ii, (1620) 247 wy 
-. could not he..extend his generall power through eac 
peculiar? 1713 Deanam PAys.-Theol, vi, ¥. 365, I shall.. 
speak only of two peculiars more. 

IT. Specific and technical senses, 

5. £eed. A parish or church exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary or hishop in whose 
diocese it lies, either as a royal peculiar (te. a 
chapel exempt from any jurisdiction but that of 
the sovereign) or as subject to the jurisdiction of 
a bishop of another diocese, or to that of a dean, 
chapter, prebendary, etc. 


Court of Pecnuliars,a branch of the Court of Arches having 
jurisdiction over the peculiars of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. (Peculiars were, for most purposes, abolished by 
Act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 98.) 

1562 Br, W. Atev in Strype Arm. Ref (1709) 1. xxxi, 310 
That Bishops may have jurisdiction 10 call all criminal 
causes before them, and to reform other disorders in all 
Peculiars, and places exempt, which be sfeduace latronum. 
1631 Weever dnc. Fun, Alon. 309 Shorham is huta Peculiar 
to the Archbishop, who holds his prerogatine wheresocuer 
his lands do lie. 1658 Paituirs, Zhe Court of Peculiars. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Peculiar, signifies a par- 
ticular Parish or Church that hath Jurisdiction within its 
self, for Probat of Wills, &c. exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Bishops Courts. 1768 Biackstoxe Conon. ILM 
vy. 65 The court of peculiars is a branch of and annexed 
to the court of arches. It has a jurisdiction over all those 
parishes dispersed throngh the province of Canterbury 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction, and subject to the metropolitan 
only. 1865 Pall Mall G. a1 Aug. 9/1 Burian, the royal 
deanery, has been a peculiar since the days of Athelstan, 
and kept its privileges when other peculiars were abolished, 
1899 iWestm. Gaz. 29 Mar. 10/2 The Dean of the Arches 
took his title from the old Court of Peculiars of the Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, who formerly exercised jurisdiction 
over thirteen exempt parishes in the diocese of London and 
fifty-seven parishes called ‘pecnliars’ in other dioceses... 
These ‘ peculiars’ were abolished about fifty years ago, and 
the Court of which the Dean of the Arches was Dean went 
with them, igs 

b. transf, and fig. A place, district, office, elc., 
exempt from ordinary jurisdiction. 

1ggt G. Frercnen Russe Conn, (Hakl. Soc.) 37 Out of 
the province..of Vagha, there is given him for a peculiar 
exempted out of the Chetfird of Posolskoy, 32,000 rubbels, 
1605 Camoen Kem. 4 That Scotland was by hei accounted 
an exempt kingdome, and a Peculiar properly appertaining 
to the Roman Chappell. 1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 
i iv. (1739) 2x It [the Chancery] soon hecomes a kind of 
Peculiar, exempting it self from the ordinary course in 
manner of Trial, and from the ordinary rules of Law. 

+6. In the colonies and provinces of New 
England; A district, or piece of land, not included 
in any ‘town’, nor as yet incorporated as a ‘town’, 

1720 Connect. Col. Rec. (1872-4) V1. 210 Resolved... That 
Mr. Ya Read, who dwells between Fairfield and Danbury, 
be likewise annually listed, as a peculiar to Danbury. 1737 
bid, N111. 133 All peculiars, or lands not as yet laid tn 
the bonnds of any town,. shall be assessed by the rates of 
the next town unto it, 1739 fbid, 230 Being informed that 
a certain piece of land in the county of Windham. .is not in 
any town but still remains a peculiar,.. Be it enacted.. That 
the said tract of land be annexed to the town of Voluntown, 
1979 Vermont State Papers oe 297. 1809 KENDALL 
Trav, 1, ii. 17 Precinets or peculiars are in some cases 
ordered to be rated at or in certain towns, and in such 
cases are rated and governed by the town. 


a. A nickname in Oxford (¢1837-8) for 


members of the ‘Evangelical’ party. (Cf. A. 6a.) 

1837 J. H. Newman Let. in Purcell Mannin (1895) T. 224 
The amusing thing is that the unfortunate Peculiars are 
attacked on so many sides. 1838 By. Witarerorce Diary 
in Ashwell L1/¢ (1879) I. 119 [He] had all the faults of the 
low tone of the Peculiars strongly marked. eel Purcenn 
Manning I. 114 ‘ Puseyites and Peculiars’ stood shoulder to 
shoulder. f 

b. One of the Peculiar People: see A. 6 b. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 175 (heading) The 
Plumstead ‘ Peculiars’, (did, 176 The tisk..of having a., 
contagious disease ety the manipulations of these 
‘Peculiars’. 1893 in Daily News8 Apr. 7/4 Allyou whomean 
to follow in the same old way and be Peculiars follow me. 

+Peculiarism. Ods. [f. prec. + -1sM.] The 
doctrine or practices of ‘ Peculiars’ (B. 7 a). 

Lig Newman Let.in Liddon, etc. Life Pusey (1893) I, xvb 
368 London is overrun with peculiarism. 1838 Br. Winarr- 
Force in Ashwell 27/2 (1879) 1. iv. 119 A good man, but 
& poor creature, evidently set up by Peculiarism. 

Peculiarity (p/kidlijeriti), [f. Pecuniar+ 
-ITxy; cf. late L. pecilidritas (St. Gregory).] 
The quality or condition of being peculiar. 

+1. The condition or fact of belonging exclusively 
to oneself; exclusive possession; private ownership. 

610 Br. Haut. Epis?. v. ii. 24 What neede we to disclaime 
all peculiarity in goods? 
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+b. spee. The condition of being God’s peculiar 
people. Ods. 


1661 Baxter Aor. Prognost. uw. xviii. 62 Some of them 
[Jews] Re-established in their own Land: But not to their 
antient peculiarity, or policy and Law. 1777 MLetcner 
Bible Calvinism Wks. 1795 1V.255 Lf God had made his 
covenants of peculiarity with all mankind, would they not 
have ceased to he peculiar? 

2. The guality of being peculiar to or character- 
istic of a single person or thing; also, an instance 
of this, that which is peculiar to a single person 


or thing; a distinguishing or special characteristic. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ef. ut. v. go That a piece of 
opium will dead the force and blow [of a bullet}..} finde 
herein no such peculiarity, no more then in any gummnie or 
viscose bady. 1726 Leona tlherti's Archit. 1. 78/2 We 
shall speak first of those things wherein they agree; and of 
thetr peculiarities afterwards. 1850 Al¢Cosu Die. Goze. 11. 
i. (1874) 114 The peculiarity of a miracle is, that it has not 
a cause in the natural powers operating inthe Cosmos. 1853 
J. H. Newmans Adést. SA. (1873) 11.4. ii. 64 It is a peculiarity 
of Asia that its regions are either very hot or very cold. 

+3. A particular liking or regard ; a partiality. 

1687 Borre Martyrd. Theodora xi. (1703) 152 He coukl 
discern in her Breast such a resentment of his Services, as.. 
imply‘d a peculiarity for his Person. 1847 Mounson Apr. 
Mex, Shaks, Wks, (Bohn) I, 362 Shakespeare has no pecu- 
liarity, no importunate topic; but all is duly given. 

tb. Special attentiveness lo a person ; cf. Par- 
TICULARITY 7. Obs. 

1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa ili, [had not value enough for 
him to treat him with peculiarity cither by smiles or frowns. 

4, The quality of being sai generis or unlike 
others; singularity, uncommonness, oddity; also, 
an instance of this, an odd trait or characteristic. 

1751 Lo. Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 17 She died 
towards the end of January. .absolutely destrayed by the 
peculiarity of her fate. 1777 Boswet. Yohnson 17 Sept, 

said, in writing a life, a man’s peculiarities should be 
mentioned, because they mark his character. 1817 Miss 
Mitrorp in L’Estrange LGR) IJ. i.28 There is another 
very singular peculiarity about Mr. Talfourd ; he can't spell. 
1865 R.W, Dace Yer, Temp, xvi. (1877) 179 You will have 
noticed the peculiarity of the expression. 

+5. = Prcunsarisa: cf Pectbian Bz a. rare. 

1838 Be. Witserrorce in A. R. Ashwell ue ney) Tiverag 
They will disgust some well-intentioned Churehmen by a 
fanciful imitation of antiquity, and drive thent into lower 
depths of ‘ Peculiarity '. 

Peculiarize (prki#lidraiz), v. [f. PEecubtar a. 

+ -1zk.] ¢rans. To make peculiar. 

+1. To appropriate exclusively /o. Ods. 

1624 Hevwoop Guaath, ut 140 He onely peculiarised to 
himselfe a fife part of the people, and the rest were imployed 
in agriculture and tillage. 1653 ScLaATER Jn, Sev. 25 Sept. 
(1654) 15 Xepcoua,..a word not used in any Heathen Author, 
but peculiarized to the inspired penmen of Holy Writ. 1704 
Newson Fasts 4 Fest, xi.1t2 There was to be no more Dis- 
tinction betwixt the Children of Ahraham and other People, 
and no one Land more peculiarized than another. 

2. To give or impart peculiarity to. 

1640 Howets Dedona's Gr. 75 Touching that Title, which 
doth peculiarize Druina's Monarch from all other. 17 
Coreaiwce Lett., to ¥. Thelwall (3895) 197 This, 1 think, 
peculiarises my style of writing. 1821 A/ackw. Slag. UX. 
515 Those distinguishing marks which peculiarize the Latin 
original. 1852 Srone Ballon's Spir. Manifest. b 15 

Peculiarly (p/ki@ liiali), adv. [f Pecuniar a. 
+ -Ly¥%.] Ina peculiar manner, 

1. In a way that is one’s own, nnd not another 
person’s; as regards oneself; individually. 

1§73-80 Baret Aly. P 220-1 Things that were his owne 
peculiarly, 1685 Bovte Effects of Mot. vii. 89 Any Vault 
that were exquisitely built, would peculiarly answer to some 
determinate Note or other. 1726 Wat. fist. (rel, 86 A 
certain sort of sea-coal.. wonderful small, and peculiarly 
called comh. 1815 Chron. in Aun, Reg, 12/1 We would bring 
him to account for his conduct to himself peculiarly. 1871 
Monrtev Voltaire(1886) 6 Many of his ideas were in the air, 
and did not belong to him peculiarly. j 

2. In a way distinct from others; particularly, 


especially; also coé/og., more than usually. 

1s61 T. Noxron Calvin's dust. 1. vi. § 1 Wherby the 
faithfull haue alway been peculiarly seuered from the 
rophane nations, 1§7t Gotpinc Calon on Ps. xxx. 3 

he very course of the woords requireth, that hee shoul 
make mention here peculiarly of his own dewtie. 1650 
Futrer Pisgah 391 Table of shew-bread..made of that 
gold, which his Father David had peculiarly prepared for 
that purpose, 1749 Firtpinc Jom FYones v. vii, To render 
the lot of one man more peculiarly unhappy than that of 
others. 1820 W, Iavinc Sketch Bk 1. 51 A little air of 
which her husband was peculiarly fond. 1891 Heten 8, 
Haras Afol. Aristides i. § The Arabs regard the spot as 
peculiarly sacred, 


3. In a way unlike others; unusually, strangely, 
oddly, queerly. 


sald C. Bronte ¥. Zyre xix, Uf you knew it, you are 
peculiarly situated : very near happiness; yes: within reach 
of it. 1901 Daily Chron. 16 July 5/1 [He] is one of those 


peculiarly-constituted Englishmen who rather enjoy the 
West Coast climate than otherwise. 

Peculiarness (prfkivlitinés). Now rare. 
[f. PEcuLIAR a, +-NESS.] The quality of being 
peculiar; peculiarity, 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoe. (1573) 110b, Their 
peculiarnesse or diuersitie is, that gabe hath sowen 
sundry heresies in the Church [etc]. @ 1638 Mepr Hés. 
(1672) 5 Things sacred..which have npon them a relation 
of peculiarness towards God. a 1658 J. Dunnam a Rev. 
i, (1680) 25 Done to shew a peculiarness in that day and 
the meetings on it. 


PECUNIARY, 


+ Pecu'liate, «. Oés. rare—°, [f. L. pecitdtare 
to provide with a pcculium.] So + Peculiation. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Heculiate..to punish hy the purse, 
to take away a mans goods; also to enrich, 1658 Pinups, 
Peculiation, a taking away a mans goods. 

| Peculium (pr‘ki#lidm), (L.pecitlisn private 
property; deriv. of Aceze cattle. 

1. Rom. Law. Vhe property which a father 
allowed his child, or a master allowed his slave, 
to hold as his own. 

1706 in Pun.cirs. 1767 Sir J.D. Stevart Pol. Econ. Iu 
viv 193 Why was a prendins given to slaves, but to engage 
them to become dextrons? 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. ut. v. 
(1864) 1. 26 The peculium over which full power was vested 
in, the son was extended by Augustus..to all which he 
might acquire in military service. 

4. A private or exclusive possession, property, or 
appurtenanice. 

168: Gianvitn Sadducismus 1. 167 They know the Soul 
survives the Body, and therefore make their bargain sure 
for the possession of it as their Peculium after death. 1720 
WATERLAND Jet Serve i. 51 They [the Jews) were his 


pecsliit, his chosen People, and... He was ina more eminent 


manner their God. 1971 Hurnn Lett, to Bp. Chester (1844) 
1.297 This is the peculiuo: af blame, which your lordship 
has portioned out to me, and separated from the common 
stock, 1858 J. Marmixeau Sti Cér, (1873) 348 Believe 
not..they have snatched it [this planet] as their peculium 
quite out of the Supreme Hand. 1883 Spectator 3 Nov. 
106 The office has thus cume to be regurded as a peculium 
for the youthful sous or personal friends of Judges. 

+ Pecunial, @. Obs. [ad. L. fecunddl-ix, f. 
peciinia ‘money’; in carlicr sense * property’, f. 
feew cattle; cognate with OTeut. *feA4e, Goth. 


faihu, OK, feoh, féos see FE] 


1, Consisting of or exacted in money; = PECUNTARY 
at. b. Having to do with pecuniary penalties, 

1386 Cuarcea frfer’s 7.16 1f any persone wolde vp-on 
hem pleyne Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne. 
a1s48 Nari. Chron, Mew. F/T (1350) 57 Englishmen dyd 
litle passe vpon the obseruacion and kepynge of penall 
awes or pecnniall statutes. 1582-8 //rst. Jas. 17 (1804) 174 
They should offer him a certane pecuniall sum in recon 
pence. 1§94 T. Bepinceibin tr. Vacklaneld's Mlorentine 
/fist.(1393) 46 Condemned in pecuniall punishment. 1714°26 
in Mem, Gideon Guthrie goo! 54 We were all sentenced, 
they to penal and pecunial mulcts and 1 to banishment. 

2. Of or pertaining to moncy ; = PECUNIARY @. 2. 

1508 Kalender Shcph. (1892) 111. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall pensement. 1530 Pasar. 320/1 Pecunyall, belong- 
ynge to money, pecratal. 

+ Pecewniar, a. Ols. rare. [ad OF. feceens- 
aire.) = Pecuntary a.1, UWence + Pecw'niarly 
adyv., pecuniarily, 

1530-1 Act 22 flex. VU //, 0. 15 All and singular.. peynes 
of death, peynes corporall and pecunyar. 1656 Mart Moxm. 
tr. Boccalin’s Adzts. Jr. Parnass. WU. si. (1674) 145 They 
should make poor mens faults pecuniarly punishable, 


Pecuniarily (p/kidniarili), ade. [f next + 
-LY2.]) In a pecuniary manner; in respect of 


money; t by exaction of money (¢és.). 

@ 1614 Doxxt Braéavaros u. iii, $ 2 (1644) 94 Salique law 
punishes a witch, which is convict to have eaten a man, 
pecuniarily, and at no high price. a1734 Noatn Lives 
(1826) II]. 196 There was no foundation..to charge him 
criminally or peers to which he had not answers 
incontrovertible. 1879 M. Pattison .U¢lton g Milton's 
father's circumstances were not such as to make a fellowship 
pecuniarily an ohject to his son, 1885 /.aw Pimies 28 Mar. 
389/2 P. and N... became pecuniarily embarrassed, 

Pecuniary (pikid-niiri), «. (sd.) ad. L. 
pectiniari-us, 1, Pecunia money: see -ARY 1. In ¥, 
pecuniaire (13th c. in atz-Darm.).] 

1, Consisting of money; exacted in money. 

1soz Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1306) Iv. xxi, 238 Or 
doth punyeyons pecuniaries pryneypally by his anaryce. 
1641 f Jackson 7oxe ug. 7.1.46 He... inflicted both 
corporall smart and pecuniary mulcts upon them. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 151 Whether they received any pecu- 
niary reward for pleading. 1766 tr. Beccarta's Ess. Crinies 
xvii. (1793) 68 There was a time when all punishments were 
pecuniary. 1875 Stvaps Const, fist. U1. xiv. 138 The many 
pecuniary nids that he has been obliged to ask for. 

b. Of an offence or law: Having a moncy 


penalty, entailing a fine. 

1610 Donne Psendowmartyr 211 Hee cast in a dead sleepe 
all blondy lawes, and in a slumber all pecuniarie Iawes 
which might offend, & aggrieue them. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. n. ix. (8739) 54 Having learned how to 
make capital offences pecuniary. . 

2. Of, belonging to, or having relation to money. 

1623 CockrraM, Peeusiaric, of or belonging to money. 
1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. /', 1. iii. 11 ‘Their Impostures 
.. deluding not onely unto pecuniary defraudations, but the 
irreparable deceit of death. 1792 Auced. W. Pitt 1. xxi. 333 
The legacy of £10000.. had amply supplied his pecuniary 
wants. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 98 
Imprudent genius, struggling for years with paltry pecu- 
niary difficulties. x 

3. Having regard to money; of which money 


is the object. ? Ods. 

1672 Six T. Browne Lei. Friend § 20 Strong and healthful 
Generations, which happen but contingently in mere pecu- 
niary Matches, 1775 Fatcx Day's Diving Vessel 2 His dis- 
position penurions; his views pecuniary. 4 

+B. 5d. Money; in gé, resources in money; 
money matters, Oés. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Pecuniarie, coyne. on, 
Rictarpson Clarissa (1810) III. ix. 63 Old Antony has 
already given the mother a hint which will make her jealous 
ofpecuniaries, 1767 J. Parsons Rem, Faphet 36 To pecuni- 


PECUNIOUS. 


aries, the Earl of Hillsborongb hath wisely added the means 
of instruction. ra ‘ 

Pecunious (p/ki‘nios),a. Now vare. Also 
6 pecwnios, [ad. L. peciaids-us abounding in 
money, moneyed, f. fectinia money: see -ous. Cf. 
obs. F. pécunteux (Oresme 14th c.), perl. the im- 
mediate source, The negative tmfecuntous is 
much more used.] 

1, Well provided with moncy; moneyed, wealthy. 

3393 Lane. ?. Pi. C, xin. it Freres wollen pe lonye, And... 
praye for be, pol by pt yf bow be pecunyous. 1535 W. 
Srewaet Cron, Scot, (Rolls) HL. 523 Trowand that tyme tha 
war pecwnios. 1632 Siteawoon, Pecunions (or full of money), 
pecunienx, guia beaucoup d argent, 1706 Prisiprs, Pecunt- 
ous, Moneyed, or fullof Money. 1886 Sat. Rev. 11 Dec. 789 /1 
Shesucenmbed totheblandishments ofa pecunionssquireling, 

+2. Money-loving, avaricious. Obs. rare—'. 

1529 Sxetton BE. 3 Foles Wks, 1843 1. 200 Pecunyous 
fooles, that bee auaryce,..weddeth these olde wyddred 
women, whych hath sackes full of nobles. 

So Peeunio'sity, the state or fact of being sup- 


plied with moncy. 

1883 G. A. MacDonnewt Chess Life-Pict. 166 A French- 
man, whose be-ringed fingers .. betokened a certain amount 
of pecuniosity. 

+ Pecuny. Oss. Also 5 -unie, -uyne. [a. 
NF, and AF. peceenie = Central OF. fecune, ad. L. 
pectinia money.] Money. 

1393 Lanat. P. Pf. C. 1v. 393 Be pe pecunie y-payed bauh 
parties chide. ¢1490 Li/¢ St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 8oqt And 
noght for na pecuyne Mending of }airlyues protoyne, 1484 
Caxton Fables of sitfonce ii, The second fable is of the 
commyssion of pecuny or money. 

Ped!, Also 4-6 pedde, 7 pedd. Sce also 
Pap 56,4 [Ofunknown origin.] A wicker pannier; 
a hamper with a lid. 

Chiefly in use in the Eastern Counties from Northants to 
Essex, and in Devon and Somerset. 

1390-1 in W. Hudson Leet Furisd. Norwich (1891) 73 
Thomas Pennyng assuctus est accipere equos cum peddys, 
diversorum extraneorum et ducere in domum suam, unde 
Ballivi amittunt custumam snam; et est communis forstal- 
lator piscium. ¢1440 Promp. Pare, j90/t Pedde, idem 
quod anere. 1473 Six J. Paston in #. Lefz. 111. 102 
Whyche I praye yow and Berney to gedre joyntly,..to 
trusse in a pedde, and sende them me hyddre. 1565 T. 
Jermy Let. to W. Paston 31 Jan. (MS.), To the peadclers 
packe or the botom of his pedde or hamper. a 1661 Future 
Worthies, Dorset. t. (1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to ride 
and carry their Commodities. 1691 SuANWELL Seowrers tv. 
i, T.. flung down all the peds with pippins about the Streets. 
as825 Foany Voc, F. Anglia, Ped, ..a large wicker basket 
with a lid. Two are commonly uscd,..one on each side of a 
horse, in which pork, fow!s, butter, and eggs, are carried to 
market, and fish hawked about the country. 1881 Standard 
29 July 5/8 The fish .. are packed in ‘peds’ or small boxes. 

b. Contb., as ped-belly, ped-market, 

a1825 Forpy loc. £. Anglia, eddedly,..a belly round 
and protuberant like a ped. 1865 Wav in Prong, J'arv. 
389 note, The market in Norwich, where wares brought in 
from the country are exposed for sale, being known as the 

d-market. 1886 Ecwortiy J}. Som, Word-bk.s.v., There 
is a large ped-market at Taunton every Saturday. 

Ped%, Abbreviation of PEDESTRIAN. slang. 
1863 Tyneside Songs 87 White and Rowan, champion peds, 
hangs a’ the Jot for racin’, 1881 Sportsman 31 Jan. 46. 
Pedage (pedédz). Obs. exc. //ist. “ [ad. med. 
L. pedégeum (11th c. in Du Cange), for earlier L. 

pediticum; see PeacE.] Toll paid for passing 
through a place or country: = PEAGE, 

1382 Wycir era iv. 13 Tribute, and pedage [1388 tol, 
Vide. vectiga)), and 3eris rentus thei shul not gine. ¢1425 
AIS. Cott. Claud, A.2\l124b, Alle bat vnrythefully settyth 
tallages vppon men of holy chirche, as pote [pr. podage], 
gwyage, or any obur vnskylful thraldom. 1607 CowELL 
interpr., Pedage (pedagium) signifieth money given for the 
passing by foote or horse through any connirey. 18.. tr. 
Charter to New Satisbury an. 1228 in QO. Kev. (1826) XXXIV. 
327 Its citizens should be quit, throughout the land, of toll, 
pontage, passage, pedage [ovvg. paagio], lastage, .. carriage, 
and all other customs. a 1843 SoutHEev Comm.-p1. BA. U1. 
396 The abbot was to wall the town, and receive pedage. 

Pedagogal (pedigéwgil), a. rare. [f. L. 
pedagog-us PEDAGOGUE + -AL.] Of or belonging 
to a pedagogue. 

1975 S.J. Pratr Liberal Opin. xviii. (1783) IL 19 The 
threatening tone, the brow anstere, Bespoke .. pedagogal 
tyranny. 1823 Vew Monthly Afag. VL. 386 He..smirked 
his ey toa pedagogal desk, 

Pedagogic (pedigp-dzik), a. and sé. Also 
ped-. [mod. f. L. pedagégic-us, a. Gr. ratbayo- 
yix-dbs, f. maibayory-ds pedagogue: see -Ic. So F. 
pédagogique (1702 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a pedagogue or pedagogy; having the office or 
character of a pedagogue. 

1781 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry \, WI. 25 
posic character he [Higgins] also pupisned’ 
loet's) Dictionarie, newly corrected ..&c. 1833 Sin W. 
Hamitton Déiseuss. (1852) 558 Paedagogic and didactic 
theory. 1856 Masson £'ss. 393 The pedagogic era of the 
worthy and long dead Mr. Luke Wraser, 1881 Nature 
XXII, 6r5/: A Pedagogic Congress. 1885 J. Pavn Talk of 
Town |. 41 The pedagogic tone in which he had spoken. 

B. 54. (usually p/. Pedagogies.) The science, 
art, or principles of pedagogy. 

1864 Weasten, Pedagogic,. Roe. pedagogik.) The science 
or art of successful teaching ;.. Pedagagics,.. The same as 
Pedagogic, 1888 Frnl. Educ. 1 Aug. 369 Pedagogies can 
no more than theology be put on the shelf. 


Tn the peda- 
Holcot's [Hu- 


604 


wnt ee (pedaige'dzikal), a. 
+ -AL.] = PEDAGOGIC. 

1619 Hairs Lett. Synod Dort 1 Jan, in Gold, Rem, (1688) 
443 ine patie of Interrogatories, which thing they much 
disdained as Pedagogical. 1797 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 
314 Voltaire .. was in a thousand degrees superior to the 
pedagogical fanatic. 1834 H. Micter Scenes §& Leg. xxviii. 
(1857) 410 He relinquished his pedagogical charge for a 
chapel in Kilmarnock. ; 

Hence Pedago‘gically adv., in the manuer of 
a pedagogue; in relation to pedagogy. 

1877 Echo 31 July 2/4‘ The results have been most favour- 
able‘, says one, ‘spiritually, morally, and pedagogically’. 
1884 A thenwum 26 Jan. 1197/1. 

Pedagogism: see PEDAGOGUISM. 

Pedagogist (pe‘dagpdzist). [f. Pepacoey + 
-IsT.] One versed in pedagogies. 

1894 Educ. News (U. S.) 14 Apr. 230 To profess one's self 
a Herbartian is not to reject any of the truths discovered 
by previons pedagogists. 1895 Kduc. Nez. Sept. 164 Con- 
sidering the meager attention that ,.pedagogists have given 
to the principles. 

Pedagogue (pe'dageg), sd. Forms: 4-6 peda- 
goge, 6-8 pedagog, 6-8 (9 in sense 1) peeda- 
gogue, 7 pedagog, 6- pedagogue. [a. OF. 
pedagoge (Oresme 14the.), also pedagogue (14th c. 
in Littré), ad, L. pardagigus, a. Gr. masbaryoryos a 
trainer and teacher of boys, f, mats, ma:do- boy + 
d-yoryds leader.] 


[f. as pree. 


1. A man having the oversight ofachild or youth ; | 


an attendant who Jed a boy ta school, Ods. exc. 


in reference to ancient times. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 191/1 He durst not for his 

:dagoge or his governour whyche was wyth hym. 1542 

DaLL Arasm, Apoph. 183 Alexander..had many paeda- 
gogues, nouriurers and schoole maisters. 1637-50 Row //ist. 
Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 206 The careles education of the 
children of noble men,.. the sending them out of the coun- 
trey, under the charge of padagogues suspect in religion. 
1770 Laxcuornr: /lutarch (1879) 1. 203/t The office of a 
pedagogue of old was..to attend the children. 1855 J. J. 
juunt Right Use Karly athers Ser. 1. ii, (1869) 29 ‘The 
Pacdagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus contains a number of 
precepts which the Paedagegue (who gives a name to the 
eenel supposed to impart to his pupil as he takes him 
to school. 


PEDAL. 


1642 Mitton Aol. Smrect. vii. 34 German rutters, of meat, 
and of ink, which..may prove good to heale this tetter of 
Pedagoguisme that bespreads him. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Pedagogism, the office of a Pedagogue. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XL. 594 Pedagogueisin should be made so universal ,. that 
every mental study. .shonld be included and confined within 
the schools. 1838 /dfd. XLVI. 768 Literature and peda- 
gogism are in Germany identic in spirit. 


Pedagogy (pe‘diggdzi, -goxdzi, -gpgi). Also 
7 peda-, pedagogie, 7- pedagogy. [a. F. 
fédagogie (Calvin 16th e.), ad. Gr. madayoryia office 
of n madaywyds: see Pepacocuz. So mod.Ger. 


padagogie.] 

1. The function, profession, or practice of a 
pedagogue; the work or occupation of teaching ; 
the art or science of teaching, pedagogies. 

1623 CockEaam n, Skoole-masters-ship, pedagogic. 1659 
Heytin Certanen Fpist. 334 Prince Charles. .was com- 
mitted to the Pedagogy of M. Thomas Murrey, a Scot by 
Nation. 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron. 1. 219 He continned, not- 
withstanding in his beloved Faculty of Pedagogy. 1858 
Busunere Wat. & Supernat, xii. (1864) 379 With disquisi- 
tions, theories, philosophies, pedagogies, schemes of reforma- 
tion. 2 G.C. Broprick Mem. & /mpr.12 An excellent 
old-fashioned teacher blissfully ignorant of ‘ padagogy ‘. 

2. fig. Instruction, discipline, training ; a means 
or system of introductory training. (In r7the. 
frequently used of the ancient Jewish dispensation, 
in reference to Gal. iti. 24: cf. PEDAGOGUE I b.) 

1583 Stunnes Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 37 He would that this 
their meane and base attyre should be as a rule, or peda- 
gogie, vnto vs. 1614 Rareicu Hist, World u. iv. § 5 The 
law of Moses .. was .. ordained to last untill the time of the 
Padagogie of Gods people, or introduction to Christ, should 
be expired. «170: isne On N. T., Acts x. 2 Proselytes 
of the covenant, that is, such Gentiles as submitted them- 
selves to..the whole Mosaical padagogy. 

8. A place of instruction ; a school or college. 


(Also fig.) Obs. exe. Hise. 

¢1625 Donne Serm, Ps. xxxti. 1,2 S. Paul was in a higher 
Pedagogy, and another manner of University. .canght up 
into the third Heavens,..and there he learnt much. 1783 


| OW, F. Marty Geog. Mag. 11. 151 An incredible number of 


+b. fig. (chiefly in reference to St. Paul’s use of | 


nadayoryos in Gad. iii, 24.) 

1538 Starkey England u. iil. 206 The law. .as Sayn Poule 
sayth dymely,.. ys the pedagoge of Chryst. 1582 N. ‘7. 
(Rhem,) Gad, iii. 24 The Law was our Pedagogue in Christ. 
(Wyctur vadirmaister, TinpaLe scolemaster, 1611 Schoole- 
master.) 1609 Viate (Douay) 1 Avags Comm, S. Paul 
teaching that the whole law was a pedagogue guiding men 
to Christ. 1633 Austin DfediZ, (1635) 268 ‘The Law..is 
but the Pedagogue to the Gospel. 1653 Binsing Serm. 
(1845) 22. 4 

2. A man whose occupation is the instrnetion of 
children or youths; a schoolmaster, teacher, pre- 
ceptor. Now usually in a more or less con- 
temptuous or hostile sense, with implication of 
pedantry, dogmatism, or severity. 

1387 Trevisa /igder (Rolls) VI. 7 Sigebertus .. ordeyned 
scoles of lettrure.., and assignede pedagoges and maistres 
for children. 1494 Fanvan CAvon, v. cxxxiii. 117 [He] or- 
deygned ouer them scole masters and pedagoges. 1596 
Nasne Saffron-Walden Epistle Dedicat. 1613 Sin E. Hopy 
Counter-suarle 39 As if I were now to learne of such 
an Hipedidesctt Pedagogue to measure my phrase b 
his rule and line. 1660 pees Diary 25 July, A Wels 
schoolmaster, a good scholar but a very pedagogue. 1735 
SomerviLLe Chase . 96 Cow'd by the ruling Rod, and 
tpdeliry Voow Of Pedagogues severe. 1875 GLADSTONE 
Glean. V1. v..145 Without .. any assumption of the tone of 
the critic or the pedagogue. 

+b. An assistant teacher; an usher. Oés, 

1563-7 Bucnanan Reform, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 11 The 
studentis..salhe..onder cure of the principal or sum regent 
or pedagogis lernit and of jngement, quha sal haif cure of 
thayr studie and diligens. 3613 R. Cawnrev Table Aph. 
{ed. 3), Padagogue, vsher toa Schoole-maister. 

+3. A schoolroom or school building. Obs.~! 

1745 Pococke Descr. East Vt. 1. 231 Another part fof the 
university of Halle] is what they call the pedagogue, which 
is for noblemen and gentlemen; there are six youths in each 
room, with a master over them. ‘ 

Hence Pe'dagogue wv. ¢rans., to Instruct as a 
pedagogue; Pedagoguery (pe'dagpgri),(a) a peda- 
gogie establishment; (4) the occupation of a peda- 
gogue; Pedagoguing (pe'digpgin) v/. sd., the 
acting as, or following the occupation of, a peda- 
gogue (atérid, in quot.); Pedagoguish (pe‘dagpgil) 
a., characteristic of a pedagogue. 

1689 Prior Hpist. F. Shepherd 82 This may confine their 
younger Stiles, Whom Dryden *pedagogues at Will's. 1724 

VELSTED I¥ks. (1787) 130 To pedagogue a man into this 
sort of knowledge. 1820 Syp. Smitn Zss. (ed. Beeton) 2 
The children are..to be taken from their parents, an 
lodged in immense *pedagogueries. 1883 T. C. Haovow in 
W. R. W. Stephens Life Freeman (1895) I. 8 In a long life 
of pedagoguery. 1803 A. Witson in Poems & Lit, Prose 
(1876) 1. 103 The same routine of *pedagogning matters. 
1830 Blackw, Mfag. XXVII. 482 A climax of *pedagoguish 
vanity. a1878 Moztey Lect. i, (1883) rg Those narrow and 
pedagoguish tactics of law. 


Pedagoguism, pedagogism (pe'dagg- 
gitz’m, -godgi:z’m). & PepaGoove (or its Gr. 
original) +-1su. Cf. obs. F. paidagogisme (16th e. 


in Littré).] The character, spirit, or office of a 
pedagogue ; the system of pedagogy (quot. 1836). 


colleges, gymnasia, pedagogies. 1895 H. Rasupaty Univ, 
Eur. Mid. Ages \V. 1, 609 The rest students could not 
afford the cost of residence ina Padagogy. /é7d. 611 The 
Proctors should go to the Colleges or Padagogies of the 
offenders. 

Pedagrew, obs, form of PEDIGREE. 

+ Pedai‘le. Os. Forms: 4 pedaile, -aille, 
pytaille, pitaile, 4-5 pedale, 5 pedayle, pedel, 
pettaill, pitall, [a. AF. pedaile = OF. pietaille, 
pitaille, {. pié, pred foot, with collective suffix 
-aille: cf. CANAILLE.] Foot-soldiery, infantry. 

¢13330 R. Bruxxe Chron, (1810) 191 Pe duke at bat batuile 
Josi sex & pritty knyghtes, Pre hundreth of pedaile. — Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 895 Wypoute serianntz & ober pytaille — 
pedale]. a1352 Mivot oes vii. 56 Of pitaile was bare 
mekill more. ¢1q00 Laud Troy Bk. 4867 A thousand 
knyghtes..With alle the pedel better and werre.  /dfd. 
17025 Thousandes ten Off men of Armes & doghti men, 
With-oute comune & other pedale. 


Pedal (pedal), sd. (app. a. F, pedale, used by 
Rabelais in the sense ‘feet’ or ‘trick with the feet’, 
by Oudinot 1642, of the pedals of the organ, ad. 
It. pedale a foot, foot-stool, footstalk, stock of a 
tree, etc. (Florio), pedale a'organo ‘the low key of 
organs’ (Baretti); f. L. pea@al-is adj.: see next. 
The English use of the word by Cotgrave in 1611 
before this sense is recorded in Fr. is notable.] 

1. A lever worked by the foot, in various musical 
instruments, and with various functions, 

a. In the organ: (a) Each of the (wooden) keys played 
upon by the feet, pecemblin®, those of the manuals in form 
and arrangement, but much larger, together constituting the 
pedal keyboard or pedal-board, and usually operating upon 
‘a separate set of pipes of bass tone (pedat-pipes) forming the 
pedal organ (see Orcan sé. 2d), (4) A foot-lever for draw- 
ing a number of stops out or in at once (COMBINATION; edal 
or Composition-pedal), (€) The foot-lever by which the 
swell-box is opened and shut (SweLi-pedal), (ad) Any one 
of varinus foot-levers occasionally used, e.g. for cou nt 
two keyboards. (¢) Short for peda/ organ or keyboara. 

1611 CotGr., Basses marches, pedalls; the low keyes of some 
Organs to he touched with the feet, 1694 Motreux Rabelais 
v. XX. (1737) 88 ‘The Pedals of Turhith, and the Clavier .. of 
Scammony. 1776 Sir J. Hawxins Hist. Afus. 1V. 1. 150 
‘The German organs have also Keys for the feet called 
Pedals. 3829 Speci/. Organ, St. Fames's, Bermondsey in 
Grove Dict, Mfus. 11. 599 Three Composition Pedals to 
Great,.. Pedal to couple Swell to Great. 1863 J. R. Green 
Lett, (1901) tar A. is learning the organ..and is already 
great in the pedals, 1880 E, J. Worxtns in Grove Dict. 
‘Alus. 11, 606 The *Sforzando coupler’ is a movement worked 
hy a pedal, by the aid of which the Great Organ is suddenly 
attached to the Swell. It reinforces the strength of the 
Swell to a far greater extent than by the ‘crescendo pedal, 
.. Other subsidiary pedals are occasionally introduced. 

b. In the pianoforte, ete.: (a) A foot-lever for raising the 
dampers from the strings, thus sustaining the tone and ren- 
dering it fuller @amper peda, often loosely called oud or 

Jorte pedal, (6) One for softening the tone (soft or piano 
pedab), either by shifting the hammers so as to strike only 
one or two strings instead of three for each note, or by 
diminishing their length of blow, or by interposing a Strip 
of cloth between them and the strings (celeste pedal. (€) 
Any one of various others occasionally used; e.g. the sxs- 
taining-pedal for sustaining a particular group of notes after 
they are struck ; and several in late harpsichords and early 
pianofortes for modifying the tone, or for special effects. 
(d) Each of the keys of a pedal-board like that of an organ, 
sometimes attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord, 


PEDAL. 


1840 Peany Cycl. XVIII 141 In foreign piano-fortes we 
find many pedals, but in the English we have scarcely ever 
more than two—one for piano effects, and the other for 
forte. /did., Fig. 5...4, Damper pedal lifter. 1861 WynTER 
Soc. Bees 431 There was something ..so innocent! in her 
bearing, that you instinctively pur down the soft pedal in 
your voice when addressing her. 1880 A. J. Hirkins in 
Grove Dict, Afus, 11.678 J.S, Bach had a harpsichord with 
two rows of keys and pedals. G 

@. In the harp: Each of a set of seven foot-levers hy which 
the pitch of the nates may be raised either one or two semi- 
tones by stopping the strings at different points, thus 
enabling the performer to play in any key. 3 

1971 Buaney Pres, St. Muste (1775) I. 59 nove, This method 
of producing the half-tones on the harp, by pedals, was 
invented at Brussels, about fifteen years ago, by M. Simon. 
1880 A. J. Hiexinsin Grove Dict. Jfus. 11, 683 In the Harp 
the pedals are not keys.. but it is their province to alter the 
fee in two gradations of a semitone each, 

d. Sometimes applied to the treadles by which the bellows 
are worked in a harmonium or reed-organ, 

1882 Ocitvir s.v.,On the harmonium and parlour-organ, 
the pedal works the bellows. , i 

2. A lever worked by the foot in various machines 


or mechanical contrivances; a treadle: es. in 


a bicycle or tricycle. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. (1791) 56 Inventress of the 
woof, fair Lina flings The flying shuttle through the dancing 
strings: .. Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise. 
1869 Roulledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 477 The Pedals or stirrups 
fof a bicycle] are made of various shapes. 1885 C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 288/1 When the pedal is 
depressed, the rod is raised. 1888 J. & Itiz. Pennie Sent, 
Journ, 182 Every turn of the pedals I felt must be the last. 
1897 HWestu. Gaz, 20 Aug. 8/1 You Baader first constructed 
a velocipede with pedals in 1820. 

+3. A footstalk, pedicel. Obs. rare. 

1660 Suarrock begetadles 33 The best generall token of 
maturity is its loosaess from the pedall by which it is joined 
to the stock. /éi¢d. 117 To serve as a foundation to the 
pedal of the blossom, ; 4 

4. Mus. A note (regularly either tonic or domi- 
nant) sustained (or reiterated) in one part, usnally 
in the bass, throngh a succession of harmonies 
some of which are independent of it; in organ- 
music nsually sustained by holding down a pedal. 

Also called Jedai-point (see 7) or organ-foint. Doutle 
pedal: two aotes (regularly tonic and dominant) so sustained 
simultaneously. /uverted pedal: a note so sustained in 
any other pact than the bass, esp. in the highest part. 

1854 tr. Cherubini's Counterpoint 66 The pedal is a note 
prolonged and sustained during several bars, 1856 Mrs. C. 
Craake tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 5 The bass string can cross 
an upper open string..while the open string retnains as 
a pedal. 1869 OvsELey Connterp. xxii. 177 Towards the 
end of a fugue it is usual to place a dominant pedal. 

5. Geom. A curve or surface which is the locns 
of the feet of the perpendiculars let fall from a 
fixed point (the pedal origin or pole) upon the 
tangents to a given curve or surface, 

Negative pedal; that curve or surface of which a given 
ane is the pedal. praue dad: the locus of the feet of 
lines drawn from a fix int to the tangents ata constant 
angle with them other than a right angle. Pariae read 
the pedal of the pedal (of a curve or surface): so third pedal, 
ete. (the pedal itself in relation to these is the first Jeita/). 

1863 Cavey Coll, faith. hey V. 114 If rays proceeding 
front the poiat S are reflected at the given curve, then the 
epicycloid (or pedal) in question is the secondary caustic. 
1873 B. Wittiasson Dif, Cale. (ed, 2) § 183 Lf perpendicn- 
lars be drawn to the tangents to the pedal, we get a new 
curve called the second pedal of the original: and so on. 
With respect to its pedal, the original curve is styled the 
Jirst negative pedal, etc. 1885 A. G, Garennite Dif, Calc. 
(1886) 24 The locus,.is called the pedal of the curve with 
tespect to O, and O is called the pole of the pedal. 

6. Humorously or affectedly used for ‘ font’. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 884/2 [At Shanghai] I did see 
the celebrated shrunk or dwarfed feet... The first two or three 
pairs of these stunted pedals that I noticed excited my pity. 

7. attrib, and Cond. Of, belonging to, connected 
with, worked by, having, or constituting a pedal 
or pedals (in sense 1 or 2), as feda/ action, elavier, 
coupler (+ copula), harp, key, keyboard, mechanism, 
pallet, pipe, rod, soundboard, stop, tracker; played 
upon the pedals of an organ, or constituting or 
involving a pedal (in sense 4), as peda? bass, note, 
passage; in Geom, relating to a pedal cnrve or 
surface (see PEDAL sd. 5, 2. 3); pedal-board (see 
1a); pedal-cheek, a device for preventing the 
pedals of an organ from being pressed down; 
pedal-piano, a pianoforte fitted with a pedal-board 
like that of an organ; pedal-point = sense 4. 

1784 E. Jones Afus. Ret. Welsh Bards (2794) 105 Some 
times the Pedal Harp is called the German ie . 2829 in 
Grove Dict, Mus. 11.399 Pedal Organ. .. Double Pedal Pipes. 
1834 /6fd, 600 Manual and Pedal couplers, Radiating Pedal- 
board. 182 Szioet Organ 33 The pedal-keyss are generally 
made of oak. Jérd. 70 The pedal-copula Is a contrivance 
by which..the manual may joined or coupled to the 
pedale, 1869 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 475 Ornamental 
caps to keep the pedal-stays [of a bicycle] Pinly in their 
places. 1880 F. Corer in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 678 Pedal 
point,..is the sustaining of a note by one part while the 
other parts proceed in independent harmony...The sus- 
tained, or pedal note, when first sounded or finally gained, 
must form part of the harmony. /éyd. 68: The following 

sage. .is so fara pedal passage...Songs and short pieces 
ave been occasionally written entirely on a Pedal bass, 

1896 Godey’s Mag. Apr. 369/2 A bicycle of peculiar pedal- 
mechanism. 1898 Cycling 6 The rraahll dismount..is effected 
by waiting till the left pedal is at its lowest and throwing 
the right leg over the saddle and back wheel. 

. Vou. VIT. 


ped- foot: see -ANEOUS) + -OUS. 
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Pedal (pedal, prdal), a. [ad. L. pedil-2s of 
or pertaining to the foot, of the size or dimension 
of a foot, f. fés, ped-enz foot: see -AL. (The pro- 
nunciation pidal is restricted to sense 1, 1 b.)] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the foot 
or feet. a. gen. rare. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. t. vi. (1635) 150 The Nadir 
is directly vnder our foote, and therefore may he called the 
Pedall point. x80x Strutr Sports ¢ Past. u. ii. 71 Places 
Spb opristed to pedal races, 1883 Cuitorrs Sf. fo. Com. 
to May, A hiegee wonld be held to be propelled by... pedal 
power, x 

b. Anat. and Zool.: usually in reference to the 
‘foot’ or fodfum of a molluse. 

1851-6 Woonwarp Mollusca 187 Mouth small, proboscidi- 
form, retractile into the pedal notch. 1866 Tate &rit. 
AMoliusks ii, 18 The pedal muscles retract the foot. 

+2. Of the length or measure of a foot. rare. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 ia PHitcies. ; 

3. Geom, Relating to the fect of perpendiculars ; 
of or pertaining to the pedal of a curve or surface. 

Pedal curve or surface=Proar 8&5. Pedal line, the line 
through the feet of the perpeadiculars on the sides of a 
triangle from any point on the circumscribed circle. Pedal 
ortgin, pole: sce PEDAL sé. 5. 

1863 Cavey Coll, Math, Papers V. 113 lf the given curve 
he a parabola, then the locus or pedal curve is a curve of 
the third order. 1873 B. Wittiamson D7. Cade. (ed. 2) 
§ 184 The tangent at any point on the pedal locus. 1877 — 
fut. Cade, (ed, 2) $ 154 Tu this case, the pedal area is a mini- 
mum... The distance between the pedal origins. 

4. Aus. That is, or relates to, a pedal or pedals: 
see PEDAL sh. 1, 4, 7. 

Pedal (pedal), v [f. prec. sb.] zr. a. To 
play upon the pedals of an organ. b. To work 
the pedals of a bicycle, etc. so as to propel it; 
also ¢vazs, with the bicycle, ete. as object. Hence 
Pe‘dalling, pe‘daling 7/. sb.; also Pedaller, 
pe‘daler, one who pedals. 

a. 1866 [To pedal on the organ is remembered]. 1889 
Athenzum 9 Feb. 188/1 [(Organ-music] havieg the best 
method of pedalling indicated for all the difficult passages. 

b. 1888 Ar? Fraf. LU 1252 There the travellers ceased to 
pedal [on a bicycle}, 1888 P, Fuanivan Pays, Pratning 7 
One of the difficulties of pedalling at a high speed. 1892 
Harper's Weekly Mag. 9 July 667/3 ‘Vo do what?,. Pedal 
a bicycle or swing a tennis racket? 2881 HW heeding 11 Mar. 
4635/2 The peddlers of the big wheel. 

Pedalian (p/déliin), a. rare. Also 7 -ean. 
ff. L, pedali-s of or pertaining to a foot, of a foot 
of + -AN: cf. sesgutfedalian.] 
+1. Of a foot long; ?lengthy, tedious. Ods, 

1634 in Antid. Sabbat, Err, (1636) Aivh, His Pedalean 
penne delivered us a Theologicall decision. 

2. = PEDAL a. 
oe Mavunper Dict. Eng. Lang., Pedalian, pertaining to 
the feet. 

Pedalier (pedilies). (a. F. pddalier (1881 in 
Littré Supplement), {. pédale Prenat sb.) ‘The 
pedal keyboard of an organ ; asimilar set of pedals 
attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord; ‘an inde- 
pendent bass pianoforte to be played by pedals 
only’ (Grove Dict. A/us.). 

1881 Datly Ted, x4 Feb., The lowest key on the pedalier 
of a large organ. 1885 J. 1]. Mee in Grove Dict, M/us. 1V. 
324 While learning the organ his step-father let him have 
a pedalier attached to his harpsichord. 

edalism (pediliz’m). nonce-wd, [f. PEDAL a. 

+ -18M.] Pedal ageney, action of the feet. 

1863 De Morcan Pref in From Matter to Spirit 41 
Mrs. Hayden was seated at some distance from the table, 
and her feet were watched by their believers until faitb in 
pedalism slowly evaporated. 

Pedalist (pedilist). [f. Pepat sé, + -1st.] 
One skilled in the use of the pedals (of an organ, 
or ofa Dice: ete.)e 

1880 A. J. Hiexins in Grove Dict. Afus. II. 678 An eminent 
pianist and remarkable pedalist. 1896 Colsmbus (Ohio) 
Disp. 26 Sept., Instead of silk waist, like her sister pedalist, 
she has a belted blouse, 

+Peda'lity. Ods. rare—'. [f. PEDAL @.: see 
-ITy.] The fact or qnality of being pedal, going 
on foot, or having feet, the possession of feet. 

1696 [?J. Serceant] tr. J. White's Peripat. Inst, 216 
Cloven-footednesse includes pedality. 1661 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2), Pedality.., ableness of foot; a measuring by or 
going on foot. 1692 Co.es, Pedality, measuring by, or able 
going oa foot. So 1775 Asn. 

Pedament, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

+Peda-neous, a. Obs. rare—". [f.L. pedane-us 
of the dimension or size of a foot, pelty (f. pes, 
In F. pedané 
(16the.).] Of low standing, of small account, petty. 

1617 Cottiss Def Bp. Ely u. viii. 321 What pedaneous 
author have not they made a father of? [16536 Brounxt 
Glossogr., Pedaneous ( pedaneus), that goeth on foot.] 

Pedant (pe'dint), 54. (c.) Also 7 pedant, 
[a. V. pédané (1566 in Hatz.-Darm.) or its source 
It. pedante teacher, schoolmaster, pedant. 

The origin of the It. is uncertain. The first element is 
app. the same as in Jeda-gogue, etc.; and it has been 
suggested that pedante was contracted from a med.L. 
pxdagigant-en, os ple. of padagigare to act as peda. 
gogue, to teach (Du ge); but evidence is wanting. ] 

+1. A schoolmaster, teacher, or tntor (= PEDa- 
GOGUE 2, but often without implication of con- 
tempt; in quot. 1662 = PeDAGOOUE 1). Obs. 


PEDANTICAL. 


1588 Suaks. 4. J. £. a. i. 179, FE uhat haue beene..A 
domineering pedaat ore the Boy. 1399 B. Jonson Cyathia's 
Rew. 1 i, Hee loues to haue a fencer, a pedant, and a 
musician, seeae in his lodgings a mornings. 1601 S#axs. 
Twel, Ni up ii, 8 Like a Pedant that keepes a Schoole 
ith Church. 1654 H. L’Estaance Chas. / (1655) 145 Fron 
a Countrey Pedant, he became..a Peer of the Realm, 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vi (1867) 48 He kept a small 
school in Kome, which he left to serve Cardinal Maffeo 
Barherino, to wait upon his nephews as a_pedant.., con- 
ducting them every day to school to the Roman College 
and bringing them teen agaia. «1704 T. Brown Ang. Sat. 
Wks. 1930 1. 27 Oldham ow’d..nothing to his birth, but 
little to the precepts of pedants. 

<A person who overrates book-leaming or 
technical knowledge, or displays it unduly or un- 
seasonably; one who has mere learning untempered 
by practical judgement and knowledge of affairs; 
one who lays excessive stress upon trifling details 
of knowledge or upon strict adherence to formal 
rules ; sometimes, one wha is possessed by a theory 
and insists on applying it in all cases without dis- 
crimination, a doctrinaire. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Halden 43 O, tis a precious apothes- 
maticall Pedant. who will finde matter inough to dilate 
a whole daye of the first inuention of Fy, fa, fie. 1663 

BuTner é/ud. i ig4 A Vabylonish dialect, Which learned 
Pedants much affect, 1711 Anptson Sf.cé, No. 105 24 A 
Man who has been broaght ap among Books, and is able to 
talk of nothing else, is.. what we call a Pedant, But, me- 
thinks, we should enlarge the Title, aud give it every une 
that dues not know how to think out of his Profession and 
particular way of Life. 1812 Miss Mirrorp in L‘Estrange 
Life (1870) I. vie 172, | mean your learned young ltadies— 

edants in petticoats, 1874 GREEN Short ffrst. viii. $2. 465 

e [Jas. I] bad che temper of a pedant;..a pedant’s love of 
theories, and a pedant’s inability to bring his theories into 
any relation with actual facts. 

3. atirté. or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a pedant; of or pertaining toa pedant; pedantic. 

1616 RC. Ztmes Whistle vt. 2505 Each pedant Tutour. 
1670 Drypen 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada ut. ii, bt points to 
pedant colleges, and cells. 1703 Rowr #air Penit. voi, The 
pomp of words, and pedant dissertations, 1845 Cartier 
Cromwell (1871) IV. 71 Respectahle Pedant petrons, 1875 
L. Morats #texsoug cliii, The pure thought smirched and 
fouled, or buried in pedant lore. 

4. Comb, 

3611 Cotcr., Pedantesguc, pedanticall, inkhornizing, pe- 
dant-like. 1884 Sysmonns Saks, Predee. vii. 263 The 
honours of that pedant-rid Parnassus. 

Hence Pe-dantess, a female pedant; Pedant- 


hood, the condition or character of a pedant, 

1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 75 Unfeeling pedantess, 
says |.. thou art so wife for me. 1843 Cartyir in Lest 
Words of T. C. (1892) 217 Hard isolated Pedanthood. 

+ Peda'nte, -a'ntie,-anty. Ods. Also 6-7 
ped-, 7 -ti, -tee. [app. a. lt. pedante Pepayt 
(cf. county 2); the ending being aiterwards assiini- 
lated to Eng, -’e, -y, whence app. sense 2.] 

1. = Pepayt. 

1393 R. llarvey Piilad. 9g Why should not a Moonke be 
as credible as a Padanty? 1605 Bacon Ade. Learn. b ii. 
§3 So was the state of Rome, ia the handes of Seneca a 
Pedanti, 162g J, Putts Way to ¢feaven Aiijb, Rated, 
as if it had beene a Schoole-boy, by some austere Pedantee. 
1630 Lexnakn tr. Charron's Wisd. (1658) 142 The Pedaatie 
or houshold school master. 

2. A company of pedants. rare—'. 

1641 Mitton Animadz. i. 56 You cite them to appeare.. 
before a capricious Pa:dantie of horliver'd Grammarians, 

Pedanterie, -ery, obs. forms of PEDANTRY. 


Pedantic (p/dentik), a. (sé) [f. Pepant or 
It. pedante + -1c. OF English formation: the 
eorresp. It. adj. is pedantesco, F. pédantesque. So 
mod.G. pedantisch, Da. and Sw. pedantisk.] Maving 
the character of, or characteristic of, a pedant; 
characterized hy or exhibiting pedantry; cxag- 
geratedly, unseasonably, or a learned. (In 
first quot., Pedagogic, schoolmasterly.) 

2¢1600 Doxne Sunne Rising i, Busie old foole, unruly 
Suane,.. Sawcy pedantique wretch, goe chide Late schoole- 
boyes. ¢1631 T. Carew On Death of Donne 25 ‘Vhe Muses 
garden with Pedantique weeds O'rspread, was purg’d hy 
thee. 19788 Rein Aristotle's Log. vi. § 1. 128 He was without 
pedantry even in that pedantic age. 1825 Macaucay £ss., 
Atitton t He does aot. .sacriftce sense and spirit to pedantic 
tefinements. 1855 MotLev Dutch Rep, ut i. (1866) 338 
Rather a pedantic than a practica] commander, more capable 
to discourse of battles than to gain them. 1871 R. Ettis 
Catullus Wii, 7 Bookish brethren, a dainty pair pedantic. 

+ B. sb. A pedantic person, a pedant. Ods. 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders V iijh, 
That proud pedanticke.., who promised immortalitie to 
those to whom he dedicated any of his works. 1658 Franck 
North, Ment. (1694) 27 This Age degenerates from Potentates 
to Pedanticks. 

Peda‘ntical, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL? see -ICAL.] =Prpantica. (Rare after 17th c.) 

1388 Snaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 406 Three pil'd hyperboles,.. 
Figures pedanticall. 1603 Nortn Pintarch (1676) 1003 
This banished pedanticall companion Seneca (so did she 
Agrippina] qualifie him). 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. ‘a 29 Without a pedantical exactness. 1856 Frovpr 
Hist. Eng. 1. iv. 301 Fisher .. was weak, superstitious, 
pedantical;..but he was a singlehearted man. 

+ Peda‘ntical, 2.2 Obs. rare—'. ff. after It. 
*pedante, ppl. sb. from pedare ‘to foot it (Florio).} 


Travelling on foot, pedestrian. 
1622 Matynrs Anc, Law-Mferch. 53 A way one Road 
broad, is called a high-way for passengers ag 
i 


PEDANTICALLY. 


Peda‘ntically, adv. [f PepanticaL a1 + 
-LY¥2,) Ina pedantic manner; with pedantry. 

1631 Bratuwait Whrmetes, Almanack-maker 14 Some 
stolen shreads he hath raked out from the kennel! of other 
authors which most pedantically he assumes to himselfe. 
1838-9 Haram //ist. Lit. ut i.§7 A profusion of learning is 
scattered all round, but not pedantically or im ranenily 
1860 Emprson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) L. 314 "Tis 
frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inventions. 

So Peda‘nticalness. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char. 11. viii. § 2, 204 Narrowness, 
Pedanticalness, Littleness of M ind. 

Pedanticism (pide-ntisiz’m), [f. Pepantic a. 
+ -Ism.] A pedantic expression or notion ; 2 piece 


of pedantry. 

18.. Portfolio No. 235. 129 (Cent.) Perhaps, as Cuninghame 
suggests, Inigo's eer was simply an embodiment of some 
pedanticism of James I. 1897 Waturadlist 270 Not so lar- 
moyant..as the first-named pedanticism. 

Peda-uticly, adv. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2,] = PepanxtTIcALLy. So Peda-nticness. 

1647 1t. More Cupid's Conflict xxxviii, What thou dost 
Pedantickly ohieet Concerning my rude rugged uncouth 
style. 1653-4 WriTeLocke Frad. Swed, Emé, (1772) 1. 388 
te spake Jatin fluently, butt not pedantickly, 1830 W. 1). 
Cootev Varit. & Ind. Disc. (1846) ILL v. xvill, 274 He docs 
not prisoialy shun theories. 

1656 Ear Monn. tr. Boccadini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xxill, 35 Moral Sciences..are reputed meere pedantickness. 

Pedantie: sce PEDANTE Obs. 

Pedantism (pedintiz’m). Now rare. [f. 
PEDART +-I8M. Perh. immediately a. F. pdaztisme 
(Montaigne, 16th ¢., in I]atz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The office or authority of a schoolmaster ; 
the state of being under a schoolmaster or teachcr, 


pupillage. Also fig. O6s. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xxv, (1632) 78 The first fifteene 
.or sixteene yeares of his life, are due unto Pedantisme, the 
rest unto action. 1621 Cotar., Pedagogie,..th’ Office of a 
Teacher; also Pedantisme. 165: Biccs New Disp. P 232 
Nor have not since my pedantisme and junior practise in 
the medical profession. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pedantisin, 
the Office or Function ofa Pedant. 1658 in Pxitiirs, 


2. The character or style of a pedant; pedantic | 


phraseology, treatment, or method ; pedantry. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
I]. 180 Loue poctry, hate pedantisme, 1628 Fertuam Ne- 
solves u. xliv, They conversing onely among bookes, are 

ut into affectation and pedantisme. 187 
. 32 How unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantisin 
would appear to a serious-minded.. Jew. 

8. With @ and JZ A piece of pedantry. ta. 
The proceeding of a pedant or dogmatic peda- 
goguc; b, A pedantic expression or characteristic. 

1656 J. Harrinctox Oceana Wks, (1700) 2 To make a 
man..engage to believe no otherwise than is believ'd by my 
Lord Bishop, or Goodman Preshyter, is a Pedantism, that 
has made the Sword to be a Rod in the hands of School- 
masters. 1858 Cartyir Fred&. Gt. vit. i. (1872) 111.1 These 
confused Prussian History-Books, opulent in nugatory 
pedantisms and learned marinestores, 

Pedantize (pe dantaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-1ZE, 
or a. F, pédantiser, -izer (Cotgr.).] 

1. ¢zir. To play the pedant; to speak or write 


pedantically. Also Zo pedantize it. 

1611 Cotcr., Pedanttzer, to pedantize it, or play the Pedant: 
to domineere ouer lads. 1657 J. Serceant Schism Dis- 
pach’? 8 That l..ama detestable person,..one of the adicat 
(as he pedantizes i 1783 AtnsworTH Thesaurus (cd. 
Morell), To leaesial or play the pedant, éferaturam 
ostentare, vel venditare, 186a Sat, Rev. 4 Jan, 22/1 To 
vegetate and pedantize on the classics. 

2. trans. To turn into a pedant; to make pedants. 

#1734 Nortu Lives (1890) LIT. 89 That bare rea ing with- 
out practice, which pedantiseth a student hut never makes 
himactlever lawyer. 1885 Sat. Rev. 18 July 88/a The cramp- 
ing and pedantizing influence of a pseudo-system. 

Pedantocracy (pedaintgkrasi). [f. Pepaxt 
+ -ocracy. App. first nsed in French form A¢- 
dantocratie by J. S. Mill writing to Comte.] A 
system of government by pedants; a governing 
body of pedants. So Pedantocrat (p/dientokret), 
a ruler who governs on pedantic principles; Pe- 
dantocra‘tic a., characterized by ‘ pedantocracy’, 

[2842 Mite Le?é. @ A. Comte 25 Feb, (1899) 28 Tl ne pour- 
rait en résulter que ce qu‘on voit dans In Chine, c’est-A-dire 
une pédantocratie, 1842 Comte Let. to Ait? 4 Mar. ibid, 
35 Votre heureuse expression de pédantocratie.] 1859 Mitt 
Liberty v. 203 If we would not have our bureaucracy de- 
generate into a pedantocracy. 187a Farraa Wit, Fist. v. 
184 A Pedantocracy of unpractical Philosophers. 1883 F. 
Harrison in Contemp. Rev. Mar, 314 Iie [Gambetta] was 
not a corrupting pedantocrat like Guizot, 1886 Moriry 
Crit. Mise, (1888) 111, 214 The fastidious or pedantocratic 
school of government. 

Pedantry (pe‘dantri). Also 7 pedanterie, 
-ery. [ad. It. pedanieria (used by Sidney), f. 
pedante; or its I’, repr. pédanierie (Pasquier, 1560 
in Hatz.-Darm.): see PEDANT and -ERY, -RY.] 

1. The character, habit of mind, or mode of pro- 
ceeding, characteristic of a pedant ; mere learning 
without judgement or discrimination; conceit or 
unseasonable display of learning or technical 
knowledge. 

161a Doxne Progr. Soul ti. 291 When wilt thou shake off 
this pedantery Of being taught hy sense and fantasie? 1646 
Sir ‘T. Browne Psend. ee 1. vi. 24 A practise that savours 
much of Pedantery. 1720 STERLE Palle Nee Pedantry 
proceeds from much Reading“and little Understanding. 


Farrar St. Paul | 
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3766 Fornvce Ser, Yug. Wom. (1767) 1. vii. 298 That 
men are frighted at Female pedantry is very certain. 180a- 
as Syn. Saitn Zss. (ed. Beeton) 95 Pedantry is an ostenta- 
tious obtrusion of knowledge, in which those who hear us 
cannot sympathise, 1842 D’lsracts Asien. Lit, (1867) 100 
The pedantry of mixing Greek and Latin terms in the 
vernacular language is ridiculed by Rabelais. 

b. with g/ An instance of this: a piece of 
pedantry, a pedantic form, expression, etc. 

1s8x Stoxey Afod. Poetrie (Arb.) 19 Skill of gouernment, 
was buta Pedanteria in comparison. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., 
fedanterics, pedantick humors, phrase affectings, Inkhorn 
terms. Br. 1778 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry xxv. 11. 133 
The narrow pedantries of monastic erudition. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 1.1, 19 A series of feudal pedantries. 

2. Undue insistence on forms or details; slavish 
adherence to rule, theory, or precedent, in con- 
nexion with a particular profession or practice. 

[1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. v, The pedantry of a drapier 
in the terms of his own trade.] 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. W1. 124 Even Erasmus, spite of the favour he 
enjoyed at court, found no mercy from monkish pedantry. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 119 He who ayers 
adheres to rule displays pedantry at every turn. a 1869 
Viscr. Straxcrorp Se/. Writ. 1.92 Pedantry, we take it, 
signifies undue stress laid on insignificant detail, and over- 
valuation of petty accuracy, 1g0a Fainsairx Philos. Chr. 
Relig. 1, ii. 410 To require that every element in a figurative 
word be found again in the reality it denotes, is not exegesis 
aig eee 

+ Pedanty. Obs. rave". [ad. It. type *pedaste 
from fedare to foot it (Florio).)  ‘? Running foot- 
man’ (Latham). 

1606 Warner 4/5, Eng. xiv. xci. 369 For most, like Iehu, 
hurrie with Pedanties two or three. 

Pedanty: sce PEpanTE Ods. 

Pedarian (pidériin), a, and 5b. Rom. Antig. 
[f. L. pedérd-cs of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
long, also in fedarid senatores (see below); £ 
ped-em foot : sec -any ! and -ay,] 

a. adj. Applicd to Roman senators of an inferior 
grade, who ‘had no vote of their own, but could 
merely signify their assent to that of another’. 
b. sé. A pedarian senator. 

‘The reason of the appellation is not rightly known: see the 
Latin Dictionaries, 

1753 Campers Cycl, Supp, Pedarian, in antiquity, those 
senators who signified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues; that is, such as walked over to the side of those 
whose opinion they approved of, in divisions of the honse. 

+ Pe‘dary, @.(s6.) Obs. rare, [ad. L. peddrius: 
see prec. and -ARyY 1] 

1. Of or relating to a foot or to the feet; in quot. 
used absol. or ellipt. with pl. = A pardon or 
indulgence for a pilgrim (who had vowed to per- 
form a pilgrimage on foot). 

1537 tr. Latimer's Serm, bef, Convoc. Dj b, Some brought 
forth Canonizations,..some pardons and these of wonderful 
varietie, some Stationaries,some luhbilaryes, some Pocularyes 
for drinkers, some manuaries for handlers of reliques, some 
pedaries for pilgrimes, some oscularies for kyssers. 

2. Rom. Antig, = PEDARIAN a. 

1598 GrenewEy /acilus, Ann... xiv. (1622) 84 Also many 
pedary Senators rose vp & stroue, who should propound 
things most hase and abrect, r 

8. fig. Second-class, second-rate, inferior. 

1657 W. Moricr Coena quasi Kow} Def. xi, 128 All the 
School (omnes gui de hac ve meminerunl—saith no pedary 
schoolman) (Vasquez) 

Pedate (pedet), a. Nat. Hist, [ad. L, pedat-ts 
having feet, f. Zed-ent foot: sce -ATE 2.) 

1, Having divisions like toes, or like the claws 
of a hird’s foot; sfec. in Bot. applied to a com- 
pound or lobed leaf having a slender midrib passing 
through the central leaflet or lobe, and two thicker 
lateral ribs which branch at successive points to 
form the several midribs of the lateral leaflets or 
lobes (instead of these all arising from a common 
central point as in a pa/mate leaf). Applied also 
to the venation of a simple leaf when thus arranged. 


Also + Pedated (in same sense), 

31953 Cuamners Cycl, Supf., Botany Table 2, Distinctions 
of ‘the Leaves..of Plants..Pedated. 1760 J. Lee /atrod. 
Bot. 1. xxxi, (1765) 1§2 Arian, with pedate Leaves. 1835 
Linotey Zntrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 359. 1857 exerey Zot, 
895 Padmate (or digitate) leaves are such as have a tumber 
acadetinct leaflets arising from one point... The only true 
modification appears to be the sedate leaf, analogous to the 

edatisect simple leaf, but with distinct leaflets. 1895 Kerner 
R Outvea Nat, Hist. Plants Index, Pedate venation. 

2. Zool. Furnished with or having feet, footed. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Lntomod. xxii, (1818) [1.272 Two classes 
.. Apodous larvae, or those that move without legs,—and 
Pedate larvc, ..that move by means of legs. 1826 /did. 
xvii. TV. 365 In proportion as pedate animals approach to the 
human type, their motions are accomplished by fewer organs, 

8. Anat, Expanded (at the end) like a foot. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 27 (Common Fowl). The 
similarly-expanded, or ‘pedate’ extremity of the external 
hyposternal process overlaps the posterior sternal ribs. 

Hence Pe'dately zdv., in a pedate manner. 

a8ar S. F. Grav Nat. Arrangem. Brit, Pl. 71 [Leaves] 
Fst cut, 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 10 Helteborus. .. 

ves palmately, pedately or digitately lobed. 

Pedati-, combining form of L. pedatus PE- 
DATE, in botanical terminology in adjs, relating to 
leaves; Pedatifid (p/detifid) [L. ria split], 
pedately cleft or divided at least half-way to the 


PEDDLE. 


base; Pedatiform (pde'tiffim), approaching 
a pedate form, or having the ribs pedately arranged; 
Pedatilo’bate, Peda'tilobed (pidati-), pedately 
divided with ronnded divisions or lobes; Peda‘ti- 
nerved (p/dti-), having the nerves or ribs pedately 
arranged; Pedatipa‘rtite (p/datti-) [see Parrite}, 
pedately divided nearly to the base; so Peda‘ti- 
sect, Pedatise’cted (p/dé'ti-) [L. secfus cut]. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Pedatifidum folinm, a pedatifid 
leaf..the parts of the leaf not being separate ; but connected, 
as in the feet of water fowl. 1857 Henrrey Zot. §93 The 
general prefix sedati- may be used in the words pedatifid 
eae or pfedatip~artite, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

edatifid,.. pedatilobate,.. pedatipartite,.. pedatisected. 186¢ 
Treas. Bot. 855 Pedate, Pedatifid,..pedatiform,. pedatt. 
lobed, or pedatilobate, .. pedatinerved, .. pedatifartite, or 
pedatisect, when a pedate leaf has segments separated intc 
so many distinct leaflets, 

Peda‘tion. rare. [In sease 1, ad. L. pedation-ci 
n. of action f. pedadre to furnish with feet or props 
in sense 2, n, of condition f. pedat-us PEDATE.] 


+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

3656 Biouxr Glossogr., Pedation, a staking, propping o1 
setting up of vines. 1658 in Puicuirs. 

2. Zool. Condition as to feet. (Cf. destition.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pedatio, term employed by 
Fabricius to denote the manner in which the feet of insects 
are developed, the number of articulated pieces.., the forn 
of the different parts [etc.]: pedation. 

+Pedature. Obs. rave~°, [ad. L. pedatire 
space or exten! of a foot, f. ped-emt foot.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedature (pedatura), a proportior 
of digging, building, etc. of so many foot assigned te 
Souldiers or workmen. Hence in Prituies. 

+Pe:ddelapotecary. Obs. rarvem.  [?E 
PEppiE v.] ?A peddling apothecary, an itinerant 
medicine-vendor. 

1561 Houtyavsn Hom, Apoth, 17 b, I my selfe haue sen 
a strange peddelapotecary minister to the commun people 
that two or thre dyed of it. 

Peddelar, obs. form of PeDLAR. 

Pedder (pe'de1). Now Sc. and dial. Forms 
3 peoddare, 4-6 (9 dial.) pedder, 5 ped(d)are 
peder, 8 peddar, 9 dial, pether, -ur. [app. ¢ 
derivative of Pep, pannier, hasket, although ec 
has not yet been found soearly. Cf. also PEDLAR. 
One who carries about goods for sale (? in a ‘ped 
or pack); a pedlar. (But in one MS. of Proms 
Parv. app. ‘a maker of panniers, a basket-maker’. 

ataas Ancr. R. 66 Pe wreche peoddare more noise h 
make® to 3eien his sope, ben a riche mercer al his deorewurd: 
ware. €1380 Wycrie Wés. (1880) 12 Pedderis berynge . 

recions pellure and forrouris for wymmen, 14.. Vom. i 

Vr.eWiileker 685/18 Hic revelus,a peder, ¢ 1440 Prom 
Parv, 3809/2 Peddare, calatharius (K. gut fact calathos 
uaxillarius, quassillarius,..(P, piscartus). €1440 Jacob 

Vell 41 Fullerys, mercerys, grocerys, vynterys, peddery: 
owyn to payin pe tythe of here getyng be here craft. 148 
Cath. Angi. 272/a A Pedder (A. A Pedare or A Pedlare 
revolus, negociator. %§13 DouGtas Exets vin. Prol. 5 
The pirat pressis to peyll the pedder his pak. 1597 SKEN 
De Verb, Sign. s.v. Pede-pulverosus, Ane pedder, 1s calle 
an marchand, or creamer, quha bearis ane pack or cream 
vpon his back. 1764 9. Kirby's Suffolk Trav. (ed. 2) 53 1 
is no unusual thing for Peddars to attend the Tides regu 
larly, receive and pack up the Fish, on the common Ke; 
1 Noce Afountain Bard 188 To guard the door, Ar 
bark at pethers, boys, an’ whips. a 18a5 Forsy Voc. £ 
Anglia, Pedder, one who carries wares in a ped, pitches | 
in open market, and sells from it. 1825 Brockett NV, € 
Gloss., Peader, Pether,..a pedlar—a travelling merchant. 

b. Comd., as pedder-coffe (CoFE 50. 2), -mai. 
e¢1ggo Lyxpesav (4#7e) Ane Discriptioun of Peder Coffei 
having na regaird till honestie in thair vocatioun. ford. 
This hole perfyte genolagie Of pedder knavis superlat yve 
gga Hutogt, Pedderman, tnstifor, 1820 Scotr Monasi 
xxxv, The pedder-coffe who travels the land. 

Peddle (pe‘d’l), v. [Of obscure history: prob 
ably I and If arc historically distinct words. 

Branch I (exemplified 1532 in Peppiinc pila) was apt 
a back-formation from Zedicr, Prouar, taken as peddt-e 
implying a verb feddle, Branch II (1597-8 in Pepou 
pfia.) appears to be an alteration of Pippte v. (evidence 
from 1545). The two seem subsequently to have acted upo 
each other, esp, in the derivatives. In both branches a der 
vative in .ing is known much earlier than the finite vert 
cf. the relation of EER tailoring, formed on the sbs 
to the rare finite vbs. o garden, ta tarlor.] 

I. 1. zzr. To follow the occupation of a pedlar 
to go about carrying small wares for sale. 

1532 [see PEDOLING ff/.a.1]. 1591 {see Penoune rd7, sb. 1 
1650 Trape Con. Lev. xix. 16 As a pediar that first fil 
his pack with reports and mmors, and then go's pedling u 
anddown, 1651 Ocitay Zsof (1665) 30 To deal with thos 
{that] bear packs and peddle. x71 Arputunot John Bu 
u. iv, To go Barking and peddling about the streets, sellin 
knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles, | 1791-1823 D’|sRAe! 
Cur. Lit. The Rump, The most innocent.,those whos 
talents had been limited hy Nature to peddle and urloin. 

2. trans. To trade or deal in as a pedlar; ¢ 


carry about and offer for sale, Chiefly oS. 
1837 Hawrnoanr Trice-7. T. (1852) I. xvi 249 eerg 1 
1856 OrmsTED Séat 


peddle out a lot of huckleberries. I 
States 630 Many negroes were in town, peddling eggs, nut 
brooms, and fowls. 1866 Wuitriza Snow-bound 455 T 
ddle wares from town to town. 1880 L. OLIPHANT Gilea 
ix, 281 He had peddled sacred relics through Russia, ; 
b. fig. To deal out, or offer for acceptanee, i 
small quantities 5 to ‘retail’. 
1837 Emerson Aster. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) IT. 175 Th 


PEDDLING. 


original unit.. has been so minutely subdivided and peddied 
out. 1864 Bowes in Century Afag. (1889) Sept. 703/2 
Going around peddling his griefs in private ears. 1892 A. 
Brrrete Kes Fudte, v. 132 The usual fortune of those who 
peddle new ideas, ; 

II. 3. ‘utr. To bnsy oneself with trifles; to 
work at something in a trifling, paltry, or petty 
way; to trifle, dally. (Cf. Prppe.) 

1597-8 [see Prontinc fp/.a. 2}. i raepeninc To Peddie, 
v0. To be busy about trifles... [t is commonly written 
piddle, 1818 Wevtincrox in Gurw, Dess. VILE. 658 The 
court of Directors must be prevented from meddling with or 
peddling in the discipline of the Army. 1865 Lowe. Ode 
Harvard Comment ii, No science pecaling with the names 
of things..Can lift our life with wings Far from Death's idle 
gulf. 1867 dj Hatton Tallants of B. xv, Wt doesn't suit 
me to be peddling about in the old style of farming. 1877 
Symonps Kenatss. £4. vi 367 Coteries .. peddling with the 
idlest of all literary problems. . ‘ 

b. ¢raus, with away: To fritter away on triffes. 

1880 Jerreries Lodge § AZ, 1. 290 The squire's time. .was 
peddled away. 

Peddler: see PEDLAR. 


Peddling (pe‘dlin), vd/.s6. [See Pevpie v. 
and -InG1,] The action of the verb PEDDLE. 

1. The occupation of a pedlar; the carrying about 
of small goods for sale. J¢edédling out, dealing 


out or retailing in petty quantities. 

asgt Purcivate Sp. Dict., Regatonia, pedling, buying of 
small wares, 1688 J. Crayton in PAil. Trans. XV HL 792 
‘The best of Trade that can be driven is only a sort of 
Scotch Pedling. 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) IL. 109 
That lower species of trade called Pedling, 1862 Trottore 
Orley F. vi, 1 call it hawking and peddling, that going 
tound the country with your goods on your back. It ain't 
trade. 1898 Kipnine Fleet in Being ii. 22 A slow peddling- 
out of Admiralty allowance for the month. 

attrib, 1641 Evetyn Diary 8 Oct., Little wagons. .full of 
pedling merchandises, drawne by mastive-dogs. 1697 
Auprey Nat. Hrst, Surrey (1719) 10. 227 Here are two 
Fairs, viz. on September 12th, and Whit-Tuesday; (a Ped- 
ling Fair), 1870 Morris £arthly Par. Lou. 515 Neither on 
peddling voyage am I come. 

b. coucr. Pedlars’ wares; small goods. sonce-use. 

41737 Jas. Murray Lett. (1901) 37 We..send our peddling 
to.. tH neighbouring colonies, for which we have European 
or other goods at their price. 

te. Leddling French = Pediar’s French (Pev- 


LAR 3b). Ods. 

Parsso Hye Way to Spyliel Hous 1054 in Haz. £, P,P. 
IV. 69 Thus they babble,..1 wote not what with theyr 
Paling frenche. . s ; i 

2. The action of dealing with trifles, or in a 
paltry trifling way. (Cf. Pippuixe vé/, sé.) 

1868 Farrar Seckers Concl. (1875) 332 The ‘moral peddling’, 
the pedagogic display..we have had to point out, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. x20 What cun be done quickly 
and thoroughly will probably be beneficial, and prolonged 
peddling the reverse, 

Pe‘ddling, #//.c. [See PEDDLE v. + -1NG 2.] 

1. Of persons: Plying the trade of a pedlar; going 
about with small goods for sale. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 639/2 Yet se we wel 
ynough how gredely the pedelyng knaues that here bring 
ouer theire hookes, grispe aboute an halfepeny. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass, 24 There was a passage 
--from the Castle to the Church, along which came first 
several pedling Merchants, who sold wax Candles. 1728 
Moroan A deters Pref. 11 The peddling Traders; which the 
wealthy Dons deem Interlopers. 1834 James ¥. Marston 
Hail xii, 1 began conversing with him as a peddling Jew, 

2. a. Of persons: Busying oneself with trifies, or 
in a trifling way; occupied with petty details, or 
characterized by such occupation. b. Of things: 
Of small consequence; trifling, contemptible, petty, 


mean, paltry, trashy. (Cf. Pippiine Afi. a2.) 

1597-8 Be. Hate Saé. 1. ili, 25 Since pedink barbarismes 
gan in request. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 274 
Vhreescore and eight sects of name, besides other pedling 
factions. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 37 Our Pedling little 
Reformers. 1759 FRankun £ss. Wks. 1840 ILI. 500 The 
province was to receive it in so pedling a way, as rendered 
it in amanner useless. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peddling, 
trifling, of little value, 185 Cartyte Cromwell (1871) ler 
Poor peddling Dilettantism. 1885 CLopp Afyths & Dr.i. i. 
9 We find place given to inane peddling details. 

lence Peddlingly adv., ina peddling way. 

1892 Graphic 22 Oct. 478/3 A Minister who..is peddliagly 


uaumbitious, 

Pede (pid). [f. L. pés, ped-em foot: cf. It. 
piede.] A foot or base. Only a¢frié. as in pede- 
cloth, an altar-carpet; pede-window, a term 
formerly ries to the west window of a cruci- 
form church (being at the foot of the cross). 

1842 Ecelesiologist 1. 209 Two specimens of a pede cloth 
or Altar carpet. 2846 férd. V. 187 It struck us that lychno- 
Eres help to explain, and were themselves explained by, 
pede-windows. 1870 Rock 7ext, Fabr. 1. 66 A carpet .. 
for covering the ae of the higher step at the altar, called 
by some a pede-cloth. 

Pedee, pedie (pidi). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
paddee, pedee, pedy, 7-9 peedee (piidi), 9 P. D. 
[Derivation uncertain: several early writers asso- 
ciate the word with L. pés, pedem foot, pede on 
foot.] A serving-lad, footboy, groom; in rgth c., 
on the River Tyne, the boy on board a keel. 

1642 Lo. Essex in Antig. Rep. (1807) I. 391 No Trooper.. 
Bil cope his Paddee to feed his Yon in the Corne, 
Or to steale men’s hay. 1646 Se. dets Chas. f, VI. 233/2 
No allowance .. is to bee given .. fur the tenth man, or the 
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Pediese or Boys and Horse. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovtd's /br's 
160 note, Who can blame Dolon, a poor Pedee, for adventur- 
ing his life for Gold? 1661 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pedce 
(from f¢s), a (commanders) Foot-hoy. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
Blair's Autobiog, x. (1848) 160 About 30,000 men beside 
boys, pedies, lackies, &c. 1706 Puiturs, Pedee, an ordinary 
Foot-boy, a Drudge; as ‘What must [ be your Pedce 
upon all Occasions?’ ?a 1800 in Gilchrist Songs (1824) 11 
So P. D. and his marrow were e‘tn pawk‘d ashore. 1825 
Brockett uv. C. Gloss. Pee-dve, a young lad in a keel, who 
has charge of the rudder. 1863 in 7yeside Songs 6 Wor 
blagaired lad, the young Pee Dee. 1894 Hestor Northumbld. 
GlOSS. Sy the crew of a keel consisted of the skipper, two 
bullies, and the pee-<lee, who was generally a boy from 
twelve to fourteen years old. ee 
b. Comd., as pedee-solicitor. 

1675 \. Huyperrs Corner-Stone 3 A junior Doctor of the 
gang they employed to be their Pedee-Solicitor. 

+ Pe-degorize, v. Obs. rare. [app. rudely f. 
fedegre, PEDIGREE + -1ZE,] ‘To make a pedigree; 
to derive through a pedigrec. 

1665 Sik ‘l. Hexsert Sra, 135 Abuzvez Deilamshaw,.. 
the hundredth in descent from Adam as they pedegorize. 

Pedegre(e, -grewe, -grow, etc., obs. ff. Pens 
GkeE. Pedel, Pedeler: sce Prpsite, PEDLAR. 

+ Pedelion. //er}. Obs. Also 6 patedelion, 
6-7 padelion, -lyon, [a. F. pied (or t fee) de dion 
‘Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. .Padelion’ 
(Cotgr.). Also I. pas de dion in same sense, and 
fatte de lion * Bastard blacke Fllebore, Beares-foot, 
Setterwort .. also, as /%ed de dion’ (Cotgr. 5 Littré 
has pied de lion and patie de lion both as = aleAd- 
mille, lady’s mantle.) A name of certain plants: 
a. Black Hellebore; b. ? Leontopodium; c. Lady’s 
Mantle: cf. Lion's foot, Lion's paw, Laon sb. 11 b. 

14.. Stockh, Med. MS. i, 108 in Anglia XVM. 297 Late 
takea gres.. Patmen clepe pedelyoun. 21516 Grete /lerfalt 
cWiii, Kijh, De ellebora aigro, Vedelyon, or lyons fote. 
1578, 1611 tsee Pavetton), 1589 J. Riwer Lat. Dict. 1751 
An hearb called patedelion or pied de lion... Levnfopodinie. 
1597 Gerarpe Herdal App., Pedelion is Helleborns niger. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Sot. 538 We in English [eal it] 
Padelyon, after the French. 1864 Prior /’danf-1. (1879) 175 
fadelion,.. from the resemblance of its leaf to the impress 
ofa lion's foot, the lady's mantle. 

Pedement, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

+Pe-dera, Pesderote. Oés. [cf obs. It. 
pedero, pederett?, pederite the opal.) Old names 
of the opal. 

1585 T. Wasutxcton tr. Micholay's Voy. w. xiv 123, In 
this place are also found..the Pederote, which Pliaie calleth 
Opalius. 16z0 W. Fouxincuam Art of Survey t. iii. 5 “The 
purple Amethyst, greene Emerauldes, and Opall Pederas. 

Pederast, etc.: see PDERAST, ctc. 

Pederero, variant of Peprero, a small gun. 

+Pedescript, xonce-word. [f. L. pede with 
the foot + seri~itum written, writing; after maz. 
script.| Something written by the foot; humor- 
ously used for the imprints of kicking. 

1652 Suintey llonoria & Mammon w. i, 1 tell you, sir, 
verbatim: for a need, | have it all in pedescript. 

Pedeshaw, obs. form of PabpIsHAU. 

ll Pedesis (pidisis). [a. Gr. mndnacs leaping. ] 
A name given by Prof. Jevons to the Lrowntan 
movement of minute particles : see BROWNIAN a. 

1878 Jevons in QO. F¥rn/. Se. Apr. ee Some writers have 
called it the Brownian movement... 1 have ventured to coin 
+.a new word, and call the motion fedes/s, from Gr. midynacs 
leaping or boanding. 1893 Vature XLV. 430/1 The fact that 
pedesis is stopped by the addition of an electrolyte would 
appear to indicate that the water complices are disintegrated 
in the presence of ions, 

Pedestal (pedéstal), 56. Forms: a. 6- pe- 
destal (also © -alle, -ale, pettestale, 6-7 pe- 
destall, 7 -estell, -istal). 8. 6-8 piedestal(1, 7 
piedstal(l, -stoole, piedistal, [ad. F. piddestal 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. predestallo, + pie- 
distallo, i.e. pie di stallo foot of a stall, ‘the base 
of any frame or engine’ (Florio 1611), f. pid, piede 
foot + stalo stall, hovel, shed, stable. In Eng, 
piéd- became fed-, conformed to L. fed-en foot.] 

1, The base supporting a column or pillar in 
construction ; the base on which an obelisk, statne, 
vase, or the like is crected; also, each of the two 
supports of a knee-hole writing-table, usually con- 
taining drawers. 

a. 1563 Suute Archit. C ij b, If ye will set Stylobata, or 
Pedestal, vader ‘Mags pillor,.. you shall make a foure square, 
+. one ende shalbe the height of the square or body of the 
Pedestall. £ésd., Thus endeth the Pedestale or Stylobuta, 
1589 Puttesnam Lag. Poesie u. xi. (Arb.) 110 The Piller., 
is considered with two accessarie parts, a pedestall or base, 
and a chapter or head; the body is the shaft. 1599 DaLtam 
Trav, (Hakl. Soc.) 63 Tow rankes of marble pillors; the 
pettestales of them ar made of brass. 1663 Gernien Counsel 
30 It seldom happens that a Pedestal is put to the Tuscan 
Order, 1703 MauxoreLe Journ, Yerus. (1707) 20 This 
serv'd for a Pedestal to a Throne erected upon it. 1718 
Lany M. W. Montacu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr, An 
obelisk, .is placed..upon a pedestal of square free-stone, 
full of figures ia bas-relief on two sides, 1848 PARKER Gloss. 
Archit. (ed, 4), Pedestal or Footstall, a substructure fre- 
ae placed under columns in Classical architecture. 1866 

ARLVLE in Mrs. C.'s Lett. IL. 254, 1 have discovered in 
drawers of pedestal these mournful letters. 1879 Sir G. 
Scott Lect. Archit. lL. 87 The singular ornamentation of 
the pedestal or basement of the doorways. 

B. 1580 Hottysano reas. Fr. Tong, Piedestal dune 
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colomne, the foote of a piller, a picdestall. 1603 Hottaxn 
Plutarch’s Mor, 1277 Little statues upon great bases and 
large picdstals. 1792 Aesid. in France (2797) 1. 348 His 
hust erected on the piedestal. 

2. A base, support, foundation (mateial or 
immaterial), 

tsgx Sytvester Du Bartas 1. iii, 1027 Heav'n’s chastest 
Spouse, supporter of this All, This glorions Building’s goodly 
Pedestall, 1638 Drum». or Hawrn. érene Wks. (1711) 165 
Obedience being the strongest pedestal of concoid, and 
concord the principal pillar of state. 1649 Jeux. Tavtor Gé. 
EL.vemp. i Disc, iv. 120 Selfdenial and Mortification, which 
are the Pedestal of the Crosse. 1742 Younc Vi. 7A. vue 
492 Fain would he make the world his pedestal. 1847 
Emprson Aspr. Men, Uses Wks. (Bohn) I. 276 The true 
artist has the planet for his pedestal; the adventuier.. has 
nothing broader than his owa shoes. 

b. lumoronsly applied 10 the foot or leg. 

1812 Sir R. Witsox Priv, Diary 1.13, | wish my fairer 
countrywomen woukl..adopt the caterior neatness, even if 
nature should not... be as gracious in moulding the shape of 
the pedestal. 1827 Mirror 1h, 387/12 My now knock-knee 
pedestals bend to the Landy. 

3. In technical uses: fa. On a railway, the 
‘chair’ used to support the rails, or a base to 
support the chair (o/s.); b. an axle-guard or horn- 
plate; ¢. the standard or each of the standards 
or stpports of various machines or pieces of me- 
chanism, e.g. the upright standard of a boring- 
machine or similar tool, that of a pillow-block 
which holds the brasses in which the shaft turns, etc. 

1774 M. Mackenzie JJaritime Surv. iv, 43 Set the Brass 
Pedestal on a firm Suppoit... Then hang tie Quadrant on 
the Pillar, and by the Spirit-level and Screws in the Feet, 
the Pillar may be set perpendicular. 1816 Sfectf of Losh 
& Stephenson's Patent No. 4067. 2 The joinings of the rails 
with the pedestals or props which support them. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 653 A chair is.. placed on 
a pedestal at every three or four feet distance,.. according 
to the length of the cast iron rails. 1835 ech. Mag. 
XXII, 228 The pedestal for the joint.. to be fastened ta 
the sleeper with cotter bolts. 1874 Kxicut D¢et. Weed. 
202/1 Axle-guard, one of the pedestals in which the boxes 
of an axle play vertically as the springs yield and recoil. 

4, attrib, and Coms., as pedestal-dance, -dancer, 
trunk; pedestal-box, a journal-box (Cent, Dict. 
1890); podestal-eoil, -coiler, an upright coil of 
steam-pipe for use asa radiator (tank's Stand, Dict. 
1895); pedestal-cover, the cap of a pillow-block ; 
pedestal-rail (Aazz.), sec quot.; pedestal-table, 
one with a massive central support or foot. 

1875 Ksicat Dict. Mech, 1704 '2 (figure of Pillow-Block), 
¢. *pedestal-cover, 1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/7 The fancy 
trick and burlesque bicycle act and *pcdestal dance. fie. 
On the authorised printed programme, . the Dunedin Troupe 
were duly put down for two performances as bicyclists, and 
Mdlle. Donegan..as a *pedestal dancer. ¢ 1850 Audio 
Nawig, (Weale) 136 *fedestal-rail, a rail about 2 inches 
thick, that is wrought over the fuot-space rail, and in which 
there is a groove to steady the heels of the balusters of the 
galleries, 1856 Ormstep Séave States 383 Cypresses, with 
great *pedestal trunks, and protuberant roots, 

Pe-destal, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. ‘To set or support upon a pedestal ; to 


furnish with a pedestal. (7. and fig. 

1648 Eart oy WrstTMORELAND Offa Sacra (1879) 77 All the 
fabrick Is pedestall'd upon those precious piles. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 183 The Vheater is Gronnded, 
Pedestal'd and Carpetted over. 1802 H. Martin //elen of 
Glenross V1. 255 There is nothing I detest more than being 
pedeustaled for a genius. 1889 Pall Mali G. 2 Apr. 3/3 He 
seems to us to miss the significance of the true Imperialism 
which pedestals itself on Nationalism. 

2. To form a pedestal for, to support as a pedestal. 

1890 Ilosmer Anglo-Sax, Freedom 121 Every convenient 
stump pedestalled its orator. . 

Pe'destalled, -aled (-ld), a. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb.+-ED.] Provided with, set upon, or having 
a pedestal. 

1889 Athenavunt 14 Dec. 825/3 The clay counterparts of 
the ‘cordoned ‘ or pedestalled vases. 1893 Sattus Vadam 
Sapphira 38 The pedestalled lamps, the yellow shaded 
candles, rg0r A. J. Evans in Oxf Univ. Gaz. 12 Feb. 340/1 
A medestaltcd cup and small bowls of marble. 

Pede'strial, ¢. [f. L. pedester on foot, going 
on foot (f. ped-ent foot, pedes footman) + -AL.] 

+1. On foot, going on foot, PenestRian, Obs. 

r611 Corvat Crudttics 289 Statues of worthy personages, 
partly equestriall, partly pedestriall, 1632 LituGow 7raz. v1. 
252 All.. being mounted on Mules saue onely pedestriall I. 
1634 Sin T. Hexsert # ray. 29 Not a stones cast further, 
sleepes Tom Coriats bones, consumed in bis pedestriall, ill 
contrived Pilgrimage. i 

+2. Of archery : Performed with the bow drawn 


against the foot. Ods. 

1792 Mosetey £ss. Archery iv, 86 A curious expedient 
of this pedestrial Archery, used by the Bubighiags in hunting 
Elephants. féfd. 93 The facts relating to pedestrial Archery. 

3. Fitted for walking; as, the pedestrial legs of 
a crab. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hence Pede‘strially adv., on foot. 

1632 W, Lyxxesay in Lithgow 7yav. Biij, A length of no 
such course, hy ten to one, Which thou thy selfe pedestrially 

ast gone, 1864 in WepsTER, Pp 

Pedestrian (pide'striin), a. and 56. [f. L. 
Pedester (see prec.) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. On foot, going or walking on foot ; 
performed on foot; of or pertaining to walking. 

1791 Worosw. in Chr. Wordsw. fem, (1851) I. 7 Your 
wish to have employed your vacation ina re tour. 
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1829 Lytton Disowned i, A greater degrce of respect than 
he was at first es to accord to a pedestrian traveller. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvii, Grinder..used his natural 
legs for pedestrian purposes. 1880 G. Merxoirn Tragic 
Com, xvi, By the aid of a common stout pedestrian stick. 
b. Of a statue: Representing a person on foot, 

as distinguished Irom eguestriaz. 

18az Gent, Afag. XCII. 1. 268 The statne..is to be 
pedestrian. A 

2. Applied lo plain prose as opposed Lo verse, or 
to verse of prosaic character; hence, prosaic, com- 
monplace, dull, uninspired; colloqnial, vulgar. 
[L. fedester = Gr, wefos in prose, prosaic, plain, 
commonplace. Sometimes contrasted with the 


winged flight of Pegasus.] 

1716 M. Davies Athes. Brit. 11. 139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretins’s Splay-footed numbers, with some pedestrian 
spoilings out of Horace's Epistles. 1805 Rosco Leo Vref. 
(3827) 28 Burcardus .. his diary is written in a pedestrian 
and semi-barbarian style. 1819 Byron Funan Ded, viii, Who 
wandering with pedestrian Muses, Contend not with you 
on the winged steed, 1888 Dict. Nat. Biog. XIU. at/2 
Crane's verse is of a very pedestrian order, 

B. sé One who goes or travels on foot; a 
walker; esp. one who walks as a physical exercise 
or athletic performance. 

1793 (tle) ‘Lhe Observant Pedestrian, or Traits of the 
Human Ileart; in a Solitary Tour from Caernarvon to 
London, 1802 Geati, Mag. LX X11. 338 Pedestrians (under 
which name the moralizing travellers of the present day are 
well described), 1812 Chron. in Aan. Reg. ra) Awell-known 
pedestrian who had been in the hart of supplying the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, with ballads. 1813 [sce 
Peoestaanism). 1832 Marryar .V, Morster i, As happy as 
a pedestrian who had accomplished his thousand miles in 
a thonsand hours, 1895 Hest. Gaz. 2 Mar. 9/2 Professor 
Blackie in his younger years was a great pedestrian, and he 
used to boast that there was not a mountain in Scotland on 
the top of which he had not beeu. 

Pedestrianate (p/de‘strianeit), 7. 
+ -ATES 7.) = PEDESTRIANIZE. 

1864 .V. & QO. 3rd Ser. VI. 118/2,1 have been pedestrinating 
through a corner of Oxfordshire. 1889 Sef. der. 2g June 
402/2 The trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
pedestrianating. 1890 B. W. Ricuarnson in Asclepiad V1). 
37 The poor wretches who have to pedestrinate slowly on. 

Pedestrianism (pidestriiniz’m). [f. as prec. 
+-1sM.] 

1. The practice of travelling on foot, walking; 
walking as an exercise or athletic performance. 

1809 Sorting Mag. XXXIV. 162, I do not intend to level 
the least sarcasm at pedestrianism. 1813 W. Thom (¢it/e) 
Pedestrianism; or, An Account of the Performances of cele. 
brated Pedestrians during the last and present Century. 1843 
B. Coorer Life of Sir A. Cooper (1), Captain Barclay's 
famous feat of pedestrianism—a thonsand miles ina thousand 
hours. 1882 Sata Aemer. Kevis. (1885) 400 Comfortable 
pedestrianism in the greater number of young American 
towns is next door to an impossibility. 

2. Prosaic or commonplacc quality of style. 

3892 Sat, Rev. 21 May 602/1 An almost Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism of style. 

Pedestrianize (pide'striinaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -12E.] 7¢air. To act the pedestrian; to go or 
travel on foot; to walk. Also ¢o pedesiriantze it. 
llence Pede‘strianizing wvé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1811 Suettey in Hogg Life (1858) I. 399, I intend to 
pedestrianize. 1826 Slackw. Mag. XX. 10 You must 
pedestrianize it for a few unmeasured miles over hill and 
dale. 1834 A. Watton Your Banks Thames 141 Setting 
forth the advantages of pedestrianising. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
14 Sept. 275 Englishmen are distinguishable among the 
nations of the earth as pedestrianising animals. 

+ Pede'strious, 2. Ods. [f L. pedester on 
foot, going on foot + -ous.] Going on foot, esp. 
as opposed to flying or swimming. 

1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pscud. Ep... 105 Men conceive 
they never lie down, and enjoy not the position of rest, 
ordained unto all pedestrions animals. 1755 Jonnson, /c- 
destrious, not winged, going on foot. 1822 T. Tayior 
Apuleius 335 The mortal genus of bodies is divided into the 
terrene and terrestrial (or pedestrious) [etc.}. 

Pedetentous (ped/tenias), a. rare. [f. L. 
pedetent-imt, -tempt-im step by step, cautionsly (f 
pede-m Soot + tend-ere, tent- Lo stretch) + -ovs.]) 
Proceeding step by step, advancing cantionsly. 

1837 Syp. Suit Let, fo Archd. Singleton Wks 1859 11. 
286 That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
it behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk, | 1862 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 65 Their admission to political privileges 
should be one of gradual aod pedeteatous elevation. 

Pedetic (pidetik), a. [ad. Gr. mndyrix-ds, f 
aydnrns leaper : cf. PEpEsis.] Of or pertaining to 
pedesis, Sedetie movement = Brownian movement. 

1878 Jevons in Q. Frai. Se. Apr. 171 The pedetic move- 
meat cannot be better seen than hy taking a drop of old 
cominon ink which has been exposed to the air for some 
weeks, and examining it under thin glass with a magnifying 
ene. of 500 or 1000 diameters. 1892 .Vature XLV. 429/2 

he pedetic or Brownian motion of small particles. 

Pedi-, the usual Latin and Eng. combining form 
of L. pes, ped-em fool, used in numerous com- 
pounds, as L. pediseguus, Eng. pedicure, pediform, 


pedipalp, ete. q.v- 

Pediad (pedixd), a Cryst. [ad. Gr. wedds, 
-4a adj. flat, level, f. wedioy a plain.] Of or per- 
taining to pedia, consisting of pedia: see PEDIoN. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystadlogr. xi.148 The class may be 
called the pediad class of the aoorthic system, 


[f. pree. 


i foot. 


. furnished with large eyes, placed on thick pedicels, 
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|| Pedia‘lgia, A/ed. Also -algy. 
the metatarsus + -ad-yia ache, pain.] 
(the sole of) the foot. 

1853 Duncuson Jed. Lex., Pedialgia, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Devin o- pedialgy. 1893 Syd. Sec. Lex., 
Pedialgia, pain in the sole of the foot. As a neuralgia of 
the foot..tbis occurred on a large scale in 1762 at Savigliano 
in Piedmont. 

Pediatrie, var. of Puprarnic: see Pzpo-. So 
Pe‘diatry = PepiaTrics; Pedia‘trist, a padi- 
atric practitioner. 

1884 Archives of Pediatrics 1. No. 1 Important contribu- 
tions to pediatrics, 1890 Cent. Dici., Pedtatria, Pediatry, 
same as pediatrics. 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. 
44,1 wish to speak more especially to the general practitioner 
and pediatrist. aL 

Pedicel (perdisél). Also 7 pedicild.  [f. 
mod. Bot. L. fedicel/-us (Linneus Philos. Bot. § 82 
*Pedicellus est Pedunculus partialis’), dim. of 
pedicul-as litile foot, footstalk, dim. of és, ped-ent 
In nod, F. pedicelle.) 

1. Bot, A small stalk or stalk-like structure in 
a plant; applied by Grew to the filament of a 
stamen; in mod. usc esf. each of the secondary or 
subordinate stalks which immediately bear the 
flowers in a branched inflorescence (the main stalk 
being the peduncle); also, a single main flower- 
stalk when short or slender; a small peduncle. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iii. § 2 ‘That Sort of Attire, 
which may he called Seminiform; being..a litle Sheaf of 
Seed-like Particles; standing on so many Pedicills. /d%d. 
§ 4 Standing sometimes double upon each I’edicil. .Some- 
times fastned to their Pedicils at their middle. 1821 5S. F. 
Gray Arrangem. Brit, Pl. 105 Flowers either sessile or 
upon pedicels. 1854 LinoLey Sch. Sot. 11 The stalk of 
the flower is its peduncle: and if the latter is divided into 
many small stalks, its divisions nre called pedicels. 1862 
Darwin Sertil. Orchids Introd. 7 The pedicel, or prolonga- 
tion of the rostellum, to which in many exotic Orchids the 
pollen-masses are attached, 

2. Zool. and Anat. Applied to various small 
stalk-like structures in animals (most of which are 
also called Pepunc.e). 

a. In insects, the third joint of an antenna, esp. when 
geniculate and forming a base for the succecding pines 
also, the basal joint of the abdomen when long and slender. 
p. Thestalkon which the eye is supported in some Crustacea, 
eles an eye-stalk, o. ‘he stalk by which a brachiopod, 
cirriped, etc, is attached. @. Each of the ambulacral feet 
ofan echinoderm. e. The Peoicus of a vertebra. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. M1. 366 Pedicedtus (the 
Pedicel), The second joint of the Antenna. 1830 R. Knox 
Cloguet's Anat. 26 Orhers.. have compound eyes oasis 
upon a moveable pedicel. 1851-6 Wooowaro Mollusca 25 
The pedicel of terebratuln. /éid. 104 Strombidz.. gee os 
q 
1883 G. J. Romaxes a 


f. Gr. medio 
euralgia in 


[see eye-fedicel, Lye sé3 28). 


| Athenzum 17, Mar. 349/1 The righting movements of a sea 
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urchin when inverted on its ab-oral pole (which are per- 
formed by means of the pedicels). 1888 Kotteston & Jack- 
son Aninn Life 546 ‘The tube feet or pedicels. ; 

3. aitrib., as pedicel-cell, a cell forming a pedicel, 
e.g. that snpporting the antheridium in Characez. 

31882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 238 Beneath the pedicel-cell of the 
ascus shoot ont filaments which form the envelope of the 
fructification. 1884 Trans. Victoria Lust. 86 These twenty: 
four cells, together with the pedicel cell of the globule. 

Hence Pedice'liar a@., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of,a pedicel; Pe'dicelled, -eled a., having 
a pedicel, pedicellate; Pedice'lliform a., of the 
form of a pedicel. 

1806 GaLrixe Brit. Bol. 11* Rufpia...Seed 4, pedicelled, 
1870 IJooxrr Stud. Flora 154 Fertile flowers subsessile, 
males pedicelled, 1871 Cooxe Brit. Fungi 11. 618 Ramuli 
pedicelliform, ascending, septate. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 
287 Brissus carinaius... here are § pedicellar pores on 
each side of subanal area, 

|) Pedicellaria (pedisélérid). Zo0/, Pl. -@. 
[mod.L., f. pedicell-us: see prec.) In Echinoderms, 
Each of a number of small pincer-like organs, with 
two, three, or four valves, on the outside of the 
body, usually among and around the spines. —* 

1872 Nicnoison Pairont. 114 The modified pincer-like 
spines.. known hy the name of ‘pediceliarim’. 1888 

ouueston & Jackson Anim. Life 193 The stalk of the 
Asteroid, unlike that of the Echinoid pedicellaria, is formed 
entirely of soft structures, /drd, 558 (Echinoidea), 

Pedicellate (pe-distlett), 2. Bot. and Zool. 
Also pediciHate. [f. mod.L. pedieel/-ns + -ATE.] 
Maving a pedicel or pedicels ; sfec. in Zool. belong- 
ing to the division Pedtcelata of Echinoderms. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1830 Lixotey Nat. Syst. Bot. 174 
Flowers usually sessile, sometimes pedicellate. 1836-9 Toon 
Cyet. Anat. 11. 30/2 The true or pedicellate Echinoder- 
mata. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 194 Pedicellate eyes. 1872 
Ouver Elem, Bot. 81 In Wallflower, the peduncle.. gives off 
successively a number of short-stalked (pedice!late) flowers. 

So Pedicella:ted a. = prec.; Pedicella'tion, 
the condition of having a pedicel or pedicels. 

31848 JonnsTon in Proc, Berw. Nat. Ciub 11. No. 6 302, 
6th {joint)..terminated with a pedicellated vesicle. 1885 
Goooare Physiol, Bot. (1892) 39 In the cells of many plants 


= Pedicle. concretions occur. 
edicle! (pedik’l). Nav. /7ist., etc. [ad. L. 


pediculaus footslalk, dim. of pis, ped-ent foot, or 
ad. I. pedicele (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.): see -cULE.) 

1, Bot. Asmall stalk, footstalk, pedicel ; formerly, 
the stalk of a leaf (= efile), or of a flower or 


PEDICULOSIS. 


fruit (= fedusele); now usually, a minute stalk- 
like support, as those of seeds, glands, etc. 

{1562 ‘Turner /ferdad u.Gvb, Y* floures grow..vpon a 
long small pediculo, that is a footlyng or footstalcke.] 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 592 The close and compact substance of 
their leaves and the pedicles of them. 1785 Gentd, Mag. 
XXYV, 210 The flowers stand oa long pedicles, affixed several 
together to one common peduncle. 1796 WiTHERiNG Brit. 
Planis ¥)\. 466 Leaf-stalk.. beset with minnte glands on 
pedicles, 1872 Ouiver Ele. Bot. u. 158 The funicle (the 
pedicle by which the ovule is attached to the placenta). 

2. Zool, etc. Asmallstalk ; a pedicel or peduncle. 

sfee. & Path. A stalk by which a tumour or morbid 
growth is attached to a part of the body. b. Anat. Each 
of the two narrow thickened parts of a vertebra connectin 
the centrum with the lamina, and forming part of the neura 
arch, e€. Zood, The process of bone supporting the horn of 
a deer or any animal of the family Cereide. 

2753 N. Torrtaxo Gangr. Sore Throat 39 A whitish 
Eschar.. held by several liule Pedicles, (or stringy Fibres, 
like a Cancer). 1808 Barchay MWasenlar Motions 249 [The 
cerebrum and cerebellum] may cach be divided... into similar 
halves. .; each of the halves sends forth a pedicle, pedunculus, 
or crus. /éfd. 473 We observe the eyes, on moveable 
pedicles, ..as in crabs and lobsters. 1828 Starx Eéem, Nad, 
fiist. IL 348 Tribe .. Sphegides .. base of the abdomen 
narrowed into a long pedicle. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 23 This vertebra has..a small rib-like bone placed 
transversely before the pedicle, which connects the processes 
tothe body. 1841-72 tR. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 552 
In... Ordiénla, the pedicle is wanting, the lower valve of the 
shell being fixed immediately to the rock, 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. iii, 53 Garnets.. projecting from pedicles of 
felspar. _ atér?é. 1851-6 Wooowarn Mollusca 229 Cardinal 
and pedicle impressions conjoined. A ‘ 

llence Perdicled a., having a pedicle, pediculated. 

1880 Sir J. Pacer in Mem, § Lett. vi. 305 The pedicled 
exostoses which are conimon on tbe femur and humerus, 

+ Pedicle2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pedica shackle 
for the feet ; cf. sanicle, Manacue (L. szanica).) 


A shackle for the feet, a fetter. 

1627 E. Kevtet Ret. fv. Argicr 3g What..they could not 
effect vpon you... by manicles nnd pedicles of iron. 

Pedieru, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

Pedicular (pédi-kislis),¢. [ad. L. pedicular-és, 
f. pedicul-ws louse. Cf. F. pédiculaire.] Of or 
pertaining to a louse or lice; lousy. 

1660 Howe. Parly of Beasts 26, lam not subject to breed 
Lice nnd other Vermin; And whereas this pedicular disease 
[ete.] attend Mankind. 1727-41 Cuanens Cycl. s.v. Pedt- 
cularis morbus, Herod is said to have died of the peice 
disease. 1843 Soutney Doctor cexii. (1848) 573 The souls 
of their friends who are undergoing penance in the shape of 
fleas, or in loathsome pedicnlar form. 2 Bristowe 7h. 
& Pract, Med. (x878) 343 \mpetigo in children limited to 
the back of the head is often of pedicular origin. 

Hence Pedieula‘rity (soce-wd.), the nature or 
personality of a louse. 

1 Ruskin Fors Clav, Ixvi. 183 Is there..a Divine 
Fedicularity ? 2 4 

Pediculate (pidiki#lA), a. (sd.) Nat. Hist. 
[f. L. (ee footstalk +-aTE2.] 1. = next. 

3857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Pedicutatus, Bot. having foot- 
stalks: pediculate. 5 : 

2, Belonging to the group /edictzlati of telcost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of the 
pectoral fins, resembling an arm. Also as sb. A 
member of this group. 

‘eo Gintnen Fishes viii, 469 Pediculates arc found in 
RiVeeas 

Pediculated (pidi-kidleéd), a. [fas prec. + 
-ED2.] Waving, or borne upon, a pedicle; stalked. 
(Chiefly in Path. of morbid growths.) 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 469 We observe on 
the surface of the lungs ee vesicles ..apparently pedicn- 
lated, 1846 Brittan tr. Walgaigne's Man. Surg. 359 Cancer 
of the tongue..sometimes.. isn pediculated tumour. 1856-8 
Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 58 Phalanx.—Body pediculated. 

Pedicula‘tion. Path. [ad. late L. pedicula- 
Hon-em, £. pediculus louse: see -ATI0N.] _Infesta- 
tion with lice: = PEDICULOSIS. 

1719-26 Quincy Aled. Dict. (ed. 3), Pediculation. .is a par- 
ticular Foulness of the Skin very apt to breed Lice. 1857 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Pediculatio,.. pediculation: other- 
wise called Morbus pedicularis and Phthirtasis. 

Pedicule (pevdikiel). Aad. A/ist. rare? [a. 
F, pédicule (1557 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. L. pedtcrlus 
Prpicie.} A pedicel, pedicle, or peduncle. 

In modern Dicts. — 7 : 

Pediculine (pédi-kizloin), a. £utom. [f L. 
pedicul-us louse + -1NE1.] Belonging to the group 
Lediculina of heteropterous insects, comprising 
the tre lice. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pedi:culo-, comb. form from L. fedicul-us foot- 
stalk; in pedi:culo-fro‘ntal a., (a section) through 
the base of the frontal convolulion; so pedi:eulo- 
parietal 2. Pedi:cnlopho‘bia: sce quot. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, esi 2 term for 2 morbid 
duped of Pedicutosis, associated with the delusion of its 

being present when it is not so in reality. 1899 4//but?'s 
Syst. Med. Vil. 328 The second section through the base 
of the frontal convolutions forms the pediculo-frontal section. 
Jbid., The fifth [section] is formed Le dividiag the hemi- 
sphere three centimetres posterior to the fissure of Rolando 
and .. constitutes the pediculo-parietal section. 

|| Pediculosis. /ach. [f. L. pedictel-ws louse 
+ -0s18,] Infestation with lice; a diseased con- 
dition marked by the presence and multiplication 
of lice upon the skin; phthiriasis. 


PEDICULOUS. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIM. 701 
Vagabond’s disease... an anes emanation of the skin 
due to the combined effects of pedienlosis, scratching, and 
exposure. 

Pediculous (pidikizlas), a. [ad. L. pediite- 
lés-us, §. pedicul-xs louse.] Infested with lice, 
lousy ; also, of or pertaining to a louse, or charac- 
terized by lice (= PEepicuLar). 

a3sso Image Hypocr, w. 540 in Skeltou's Wks. (1843), 
Proude and pestiferous Pold and pedicnlous,  160z DEKKEK 
Satirom, Wks. 1873 1. 200 Like a lowsie Pediculous vermin 
th’ast hut one suite to thy hacke, 1824 Lanpor /wag. 
Conv, Fas. | §& Casaubon Whs. 1853 1. 32/2 Your pedi- 
culous friars and parti-coloured hald-coot priests. 1892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 291 Seized..with a pedicu- 
lous malady. 

Pedicure (pe‘dikine:), sh. [a. F. pédiezre 
(1781 in Iatz.-Darm.), f. L. pes, pedt- foot + eurdre 
to take care of, cure.] 

1. One whose bnsiness is the surgical care and 
{treatment of the fect; a chiropodist. 

1842 in Donciison Med, Lev. 1889 Science XIV. 308/1 
Dentists, pedicures, trained nurses, and veterinarians, 

2. The surgical treatment of the feet, esp. in the 
removal or cure of coins, bunions, and the like. 

2890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ‘ 

So Pe'dieurism, the practice or art of a pedicure ; 
Pe'dicurist = PEpicune 1. 

1863 Sata in Yenple Bar VIL. 73, 1am afflicted with 
corns defying the mast recondite efforts of pedicurism. 1870 
W. Cuampers lWVinter. Mentone v. 61 The pedicurist.. takes 
his stand behind a table and chair. 

Pedicure (pevdikizor), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To cure or treat (the feet) by the removal of corns, 
etc. Hence Pe‘dicuring wvé/. sd. 

1894 Alute’s Chron. (Columbus, O.) 5 May, Two hot foot- 
baths a week and a little pedicuring will remove the cause 
of much discomfort. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Diss. 6 Mar. 
4/4 One’s lower extremities are pedicured without cost. 

Pedie, Pediement, obs. ff. PEDEE, PEDIMENT. 

Pediferous (pédi'féras), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L, pedifer (f. pés, pedt- foot + -fer bearing) + 
ous.) Haying feet or foot-like parts; pedigerous. 

1857 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pedifcrus,.. provided with feet, 
+ pediferons. 

+ Pedifoot. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. ped-ene foot 
+ Foor.) A tendril (rendering L. pediczelts). 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hust, w. 375 ‘To kepe hem long also, 
Let picche her pedifeet (L. pedicufos] & honge hem hie. 

Pediform (pe-difpim), a. [f. L. type *fed?- 

formeis,{. pes, pedt- foot: see -FORM.] Hlaving the 
form of a foot: said chiefly of the organs of insccts. 

3826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomod IV. 311 Feelers .. Pediform, 
when they resemble the legsin structure or use. 1852 Dana 
Crust 1. 13 The jointed or pediform portion of the mandibles, 
1880 Bastian Brain 100 The pediform maxillary palpi. 

Pedigerous (pidi-dzéras), a. [f. mod.L. type 
*pediger (f. L. pes, pedt- foot +-ger carrying) + 
-ou8,] Learing feet or legs. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, YN. xxxv. 581 In the hexa- 
ed «there are usually three pedigerous segments. 1877 

uXLEY Anat. (uv. Anim. vi. 279 Of the twenty pedigerons 
segments, the first eleven have each one pair of appendages. 

Pedigraic (pedigréik), a. rare. [irreg. f. PEDI- 
GREE + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to a pedigree. 

1892 R. C. Jenkins in Archzol. Cant. V1. 60 Pedigraic 
matter to be collected from the above Will and Prohate. 1goz 
WV. § Q. gth Ser. IX. 430/t A pedigraic account..of this 
historical family. s 

Pedigree (pe'digr7). Forms: sce below. [In 
15th c. pedegru, pee-de-grew, etc., app. AF. forms 
=F. pté( pied) de grue crane’s foot; so called ‘from 
a three-line mark (like the broad arrow) used in 
denoting succession in pedigrees’ (Prof. Skeat), ‘a 
conventional mark consisting of three curved lines, 
which bears a distinct resemblance to the claws of 
a hird’ (C. Sweet in Athenawum 30 Mar. (1895) 
409, where information is given as to the appear- 
ance of old MSS. genealogies in pedigree form).] 

A. Iilustration of Forms. 

a. § pedicru; pedegrn, -greu, -grewe, -grw; 
pedygru; pee de grew(e, 6 pede-, pedagrew ; 
pedigrue, 6-7 -grewe. 

a. r4roin Madox Fornul, Angiic. xxviii. (1702) 15 Omni- 
hus Christi fidelibus ad quos preesens Pedicru pervenerit. 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy Epil. (1550), Who so lyst loke 
and doe vnfolde The pee de Grewe of these cronicles olde. 
1440 Promp, Parv, 390/1 Pedegru, or petygrn, lyne of 
kynrede, & awneetrye, 1548 Upatt, etc. Arasm. Par. 
Mark i. 14 Genealogies and pedegrewes. 1607 Sir J. H. in 
Harington Nuge Aut. (ed. Park 1804) 11. 224 The true 
memories and pedigrews of their auncestors. 

8. 5 pe de gre, pedigre, (?) peedeugre; 5-6 
peedegre; pedegre, 6-7 -degree ; 6— pedigree. 

B. 1426 Lypo. in Pot, Poems (Rolls) Il. 19x A remem- 
braunce of a peedengre how that..Henry the sext, is truly 
borne heir unto the corone of Fraunce. J/did. 3135 The 
peedegre doth hit specifie, The figure lo of the ren sneye. 
1433 — S. Edmund in. 299 Doun fro the stok off kynges 
descendyng ‘he pe de gre by lyneal conueyyng. 1523 
Firzwers. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a true peede- 
gre or conneyaunce by discente or by purchace vnto the 
said landes. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Bvijh, 
Some fetchyng their pedegre from the Goddes, and some 
from the deuils. 1599 Saxpys Europa Spec. (1632) 144 
Seeing Pedegrees change .. together with mens fortunes. 
1599 Suaxs. //en. Vu. iv. go Willing you ouer-looke this 
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Pedigree. 1815 Scott Guy A. ii, Godfrey Bertram. sue- 1 a pedigree-hunter. gor Scotsman 28 Feb. 6/2 The Perth 


ceeded to a long pedigree and a short rent-roll. 

y- 5 petiegrew; petygru, -grwe; pytagru, 
-grwe; 5-6 petegreu, petigree; 6 pete-, pati-, 
petie-, pety-, pette-, petti-, petty-, -greu, 
-gru(e, -grew(o, -gre(o, -grye; (peti degree, 
petit(e degree); 6-7 pete-, peti-, pettigre(e. 

y. 14.. in Chron. A. Clouc. (1724) 585 A Petegren, fro 
William Conquerour..vn to kyng Henry the vii ¢ 1440 
Promp. Paro. [see a) €3486 Surtees JJisc. (1888) 47 As he 
can and woll more largely show unto yon by petiegrew. 1499 
Promp. Parv, 4oz/1 (Pynson), Pytagrwe or lyne or kinrede. 
1513 Braosnaw StlVerdburge i. 124, 1 entendeto make playne 
deserypcyon .. Also of her petygre the noble excellence. 
1529 Rastete Pastywe, Hist. len, (1811) 6o As the lyne 
and petegre abone shewyth. 1530 PatsGr. 253 Petygrewe, 
gencalogic. 1965 in Hadduy?’'s Voy. (1904) V1. 340 They 
instruct in al the petigrnes of princes. 1577-87 HouixsHeD 
Chron. I. 33/2 To fetch their petit degrees from their 
ancestors. 1587 Freminc Contx. Molinshed U1. 1370/2 
Twelue petidegrees of the descent of the crowne of England, 
. hy the bishop of Rosse. 1652 H. L'Kstraxce Amer. no 
Fewes 58 So shall wee all at last be of one Petigre. 

B. Signification. 

1. A genealogical stemma or table; a genealogy 
drawn up or exhibited in some tabular form. 

3410 in Madox Formul, Anglic. xxviii. (1702) 15 Nos .- 
sigilla nostra... huic praecsenti Pedicru apposuimus. 1425 
Kolls of Partt. WW. 267/1 My Lordes Counsei!l Marchall 
«shad yeven in to yat high place of Record a Pedegrewe, 
Lid. 268/2 Yeving ina Peedegree in writyng. 1465 /aston 
Lett. 11, 210 Be the pedegre mad in the seyd last Dewkis 
fadirs daijs. ¢3660 Woop Life an. 1694 (O.H.S.) 1. 45 To 
appeare before the said officers or heralds with his armes 
and pedegree. 171 Mrs. Lone in Sa/t's Ii'ks. (1841) VE. 

77, | wish too at your leisure you would make a pedigree 
ior me. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 703 
The family of which he had just given the pedigree. 

2. One’s line of ancestors; an ancestral line; 
ancestry; lineage, descent. 

3440 Lyoc. Hors, Shepe & GC. 9 in Pol. Rel. § L. Poems 
(1866) 25 Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe Frome the 
patryarke Abrahame. 1465 aston Lett. U1. 210 As for 
the pedeere of the seyd Dewk, he is sone to William Pool, 
Dewk of Suffolk. 1548 Upann Avasa. Par, Luke Prol. 15 
The nativitie and petigrewe of Christe. 1549 CovernaLe, 
ete. Erasm. Par. teb. 10 Melchisedech .. had neither 
father, nor mother, nur pedigrew. 1592 Harixcrox Or/, 
Fur, xxvi Ixix, As one that thence deriv’d his pedegrew. 
@ 1683 Sipnev Disc. Govt, it. § 24 Who had no better cover 
for his sordid extraction than a Welch Pedegree. 1700 
Drvoen Ajax §& Ulysses 231 From Jove like him 1 claim 
my pedigree, And am descended in the same degree. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Cong, V. xxiii. 331 Men had forgotten a 
pedigrees which had to he traced through a long line of 
oreign princes in Flanders, 

b. Of animals, 

1608 Torsete Serpents 79 The true younger bees..derive 
their originall and petigree from the kingly stocke. 1818 [see 
Pepiereep). 1829 Lytron Devereux u. i, ‘lo vouch for 
the pedigrec..of the three horses he intends to dispose of. 
1868 Darwin let, & HLT, ii. 51 The pedigree of a race. 
horse is of more value in judging of its probable success 
than its appearance. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 282 
The modern Horse, whose pedigree [i.e. from the Eocene 
flipparion) has oun, traeod hy Professor Marsh. 

¢e. fransf. Origin and snecession, line of succes- 
sion; derivation, etymological descent. 

1566 Bartuerer (¢it/e) The Pedigrewe of Heretiques, 
wherein is truly and plainly set out the first roote of Here- 
tiques begon in the Church. 1g8z Sraxyuursr ucés ‘lo 
Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Attempt too fetche thee petit degree of 
woordes, ] know not from what auncetoure. 1628 Pryxne 
Loue-dlockes 3'Vhat which had its birth, source, and pedegree 
from the very Deuill himselfe, must needes bee odious. 1715 
M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1.1 [Of the word ‘Pamphlet ‘} Its 
Pedigree can scaree be trac’d higher than the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 1833 Cuatmers Const, of Man 
11. ix, The origin and pedigree of our moral judgments. 
1839 H. Rocers ss. 11. iii. 127 Both words..may very 
probably have had the same pedigree—perhaps the same 
parentage. : F 

3. (Without article.) Descent in the abstract; 


esp. distinguished or ancient descent ; ‘ birth’. 

¢1460 in Pol. Ret. & L. Poems (ed. 2) 292 Sewte and 
servise we owe..To pi hiznessc.. As royall most by pedigre. 
1579 Lyty Euphues, Let. to Adcitus Wks. rgo2 1. 317 If thon 
clayme gentry ay petegree, practise gentlenesse by thine 
honestic. 1676 Hospes (/iad xx. 235 Gicues Vertue lieth 
not in Pedigree. 170: De Foe True-Sorn Eng. 351 Vet she 
boldly boasts of Pedigree. 1826 Scott Alal, Mfalagr. i, 1 
am by pedigreea discontented person. 1896 Sir W. Lawson 
in IVest. Gaz. 4 Sept. 8/2 He did not want them to 
despise pedigree, because pedigree was the pedestal of the 
British Constitution. 

4, A race or line; a family; a line of snccession ; 
foosely, a long series, list, or ‘string’ of people. 

1532 More Con/ut, Tindale Wks. 617/t (To) fest and rayle 
vpon the whole pedegre of Popes. 1596 H.Craruam Briefe 
Bible 1. 26 Sheths Petygre marrieth with them. 1604-13 R. 
Cawprey Table Alph., Pcttigrce, stocke, or off-spring. 28397 
Sir F, Paccrave Merch. § Friar (1844) 81 They are all 
alike, ‘the whole pedigree on’em—Radical or Conservative, 
Whig or Tory’. cars 

5. attrib. and Comb. Of, pertaining to, or having 
a pedigree or recorded line of descent, as pedigree 
cattle, cereal, stock, wheat; pedigree-hunling, 
-implying, -making, -monger, -sheet, 

1863 Gard. Chron, 23 May, I was induced Jast autumn to 
sow a considerable breadth of land with Pedigree Wheat. 
3871 Freeman “ist, Ess. 34 Just_as pedigree-mongers 
nowadays invent pedigrees. 1897 Geneal. Alag. Oct. 339 
Pedigree-making is to genealogy what classification is to 
geology, botany or zoology. 1903 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/2 
He may go pedigree-hunting for himself, or he may ey 


sale of pedigree shorthorn cattle. 

Pedigreed (pedigrid), a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Having a recorded pedigree: said esp. of cattle. 

1818 Sporting Mag. Il. 215 A pedigreed horse.,whose 
pedigree was, probably, made out ouly by the horse-dealer. 
1893 Ruskin Poetry al rchit. 1. i. 14 In France, there prevail 
two opposite [celings,..that of the old pedigreed population 
-.and that of the moderti revolutionists. 


Pedigreeless a. Having no pedigree. 

1899 Hrestmt, Gaz. 12 May 2/2 A pedizreeless aniinal. 

+ Pe-digrist. O45. rare. [f. PEDIGREE + -1ST.] 
A maker of pedigrees. (implied in next.) 

+ Pedigristical, a. Os. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ICAL.] Uence + Pedigri-stically adv., after the 
manner of a maker of pedigrees or genealogist. 

1630 T. Westcoir Devon (1845) 247 This line..might.. 
have been pedigristically delineated .. but that of right 
belongs to..the heralds. 

+Pedilave. Ods. rare. [ad. L. pediluvium 
(see below), or F. prdi/uve, assimilated to daze, 
LL. davére to wash; or ?eiror.] = Pepiuviu. 

1710 ‘l. Put.er Pharm. Extemp. 261 A Pedilave that is 
potentially Culd..useth to bring great Relief. 

| Pediluvium pedilividm). Pl.-ia. Also 
in anglicized form pediluvy. [med. or mod.L., 
f. pos, pedt- foot + -2efum (in comp.) washing, f. 
du-cre to wash} A foot-bath; a washing of feet. 
Also adirié. 

1693 tr. Mlancard’s Phys. Diet, (ed. 2), Pedidutinm, a sort 
of Bath for the Feet. 1782 W. Hesexven Comin. xviii. 
(1806) 101 Warm pediluvia, 1828 WerstEr, Pedilezy. 1865 
AGNES Stricktany Oncens Eng. 1. 90 Perhaps he (King 
David I] was conscious of his want of skill at a ped (ects 
party ; or.,had seen too much of such scenes during the life 
of his pious mother Queen Margaret. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases xxvii. 140 Hot mustard pediluvia..are in 
constant use. 7 

(ence Pedilu'vial @., of or pertaining to tbe 
washing of feet, or to a foot-hath; in quot. 56. p/. 
ceremonies connected with the washing of feet (as 
a religious act). 

1828 Laxpor /imag, Cour, Leo NII & Gigt, After which 
holy function, go and prepare for the pediluvials. _ 

Pedimane (pedimén). Zool, [a. F. pddi- 
mane (Cuvier 1797), f. L. pes, pede foot + manus 
hand.] A pedimanous quadruped: see next. 

1835 Kirsy Aad. & fuse. atin. V1, xxiv. 4gt They [the 
Opossums] have been called Pedimanes. 

Pedimanous (p/di-manas), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ovs.] Ilaving feel like hands: applied 
to the lemurs and opossums in reference to their 
hind feet. 

1839-47 Topp Cyel, Anat. 111. 290/2 None of the..pedi- 
manous..Tlacentals present this condition of the hind leg. 
1857 Maysxe Lagos, Ler. Pedimanus,..applicd by Vieq 
d'Azyr and Blainville to a Family Pedimani..) of the 
Manimifera,..of which the vet, baving the thumb opposible, 
are thus converted into a kind uf hand: pedimanons. 

+ Pedime-chan. Oéds. [f. L. és, fedt- foot + 
Gr. pyxavy machine, engine.] A kind of yeloci- 
pede in which the motive power was applied by 
means of a spring and ratchet. 

1844 Weck. Mag. XLI1. 369 Hankins's Pedimechan or 
Spring Propeller. ro ? 

ediment! (pedimént). Forms: a. 7 pere- 
mint, peri-, perriment. 8. 7 peda-, pede-, § 
pedie-, piedment, 8- pediment. [An alteration 
of periment, peremtnt, said to he a workmien’s term, 
and ‘corrupt English’; of obscure origin: see zo/e 
below.] ; 

1. A word applied since the 17thc. to the tr- 
angular part, resembling a low gable, crowning 
the front of a building in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, especially over a portico, It consists of 
a flat recessed field framed by a cornice and often 
ornamented with sculptures in relief. Also applied 
to similarly-placed members in the Roman and 
Renaissance styles, whether triangular, semicir- 
cular, or of other form, also to those of similar 
shapes placed over niches, doors, or windows. 
Hence, in Decorative art, Any member of similar 
form and position, as one placed over the opening 
in an ironwork screen, etc. 

a 1992 R. D. Hypuerotomachia 22h, The Coronices..were 
corrospondent and agreeing with the faling out of the whol 
worke, the Stilliced or Perimeter [Jéargin. A periment in 
corrupt English], or vpper part of the vppermost. Coronice 
lorig. é stidticidio delia suprema cornice| onely except. 
1601-2 in Willis & Clark Casdridge (1886) 1. 451-2 Item 
to gent Hill Joyner for xiiij yeardes of wanscott over the 
high table in the Colledge hall at tit vid the yeard 35*: ..and 
for a iment in the middest of the same wanscott xx", 
ibid. 11, 629 A phaine for the peremint of the Coundite. 
1603-4 /bid. 575 A Perriment on the topp of the Organs 
wit'the serowles and 7 bowles for the same, 

B. 1664 Evetyn Acc. Architects, etc. 140 Those Roofs 
which exalted themselves above the Cornices had usually in 
face a Triangular plaine or Gabel (that when our Workmen 
make not so acute and pointed they call a Pedament) which 
the antients nam'd Tympanum, 1688 R. Home Arnone, 
ui. 400/2 He beareth Argent, a Gate or Port in a Wall, with 
a Pedement Imbattelled between two round Towers. 1704 
J. Harris Lex, Techn, 1, Pediement, a Term in Archie 
teeture; the same with Frontier. 1930-6 Baey (folio), 
Pediment, an ornament that crowns the ordonnances, finishes 
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the fronts of buildings, and serves as a decoration over 
ates, windows, niches, etc. It is ordinarily of a triangular 
form, but sometimes makes an arch ofacircle. 1737 Cuam- 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. ut. xi. aga Clarendon toate 
House [Oxford]. On the Tops of the South Kast, and West 
Piedments, are the Tunnels of all the Chimneys. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) WU. 373 on one 


side of the pediment which crowns it is stretched along an | 


ancient River-god. 1866 R. Cuamogas £ss. Ser. 11. 110 
Presenting,..on the pediments of the windows, the letters 
S. P. T. 1870 Disaaeui Lothair vi, The carved and gilded 
pediments over the doors. 

2. Referred to L. pés, pedent ‘foot’, and used for; 
A hase, foundation; a pavement. (Cf. next.) 

17a6 Dart Canterd, Cathedr. 14 The Pedement of St. 
Thomas's Altar. 1747 Gent, Mag. 352 His Neapolitan 
majesty has paved several parlours of his new palace... with 
mosaic and other pediments taken up entire. 1880 W. Grant 
Christ our Llope 1 Three pediments support the viaduct of 
life along which Christians pass to glory. 

3. Comb., as pedinent-like adj., pedimentwise adv, 

31844 Lincarp Al nglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) 11. App. C. 338 Atthe 
gable ends, the trunks [of which the walls were built] rose 

radually pedimentwise to the height of fourteen feet. 1874 

ROUTELL Arms & Ari. iii. 45 An clevated visur or frontlet 
of a triangular pediment-like form. 

{Note. Pediment, in Evelyn pedament, in Randle Holme 
pedement, has the appearance of a derivative in -wen!, of 
L. fés, pedi- ‘foot’, But L. peddmaentun: was a ‘vine- 
stake’ or ‘prop’, It, fedasento ‘any foundation, ground- 
worke, base, or footing’ (Florio): senses with which the 
modern ‘pediment "has no connexion, Evelyn’s word was 
evidently an attempted improvement upon the workmen's 
periment or percuunt, which the translator of //ypueroto- 
wachia considered to he ‘corrupt English’ for perimeter. 
But the corruption of perimeter to periment is difficult to 
imagine, and the connexion of sense (see Willis Archit. 
Nomenel, Midd. Ages 37 note) is far-fetched; and it seems 
more likely that fercrtint was a workman's corruption of 
pyrania, which a triangular gable sometimes reseinbles in 
section, and which is actually pronounced feriment, or 
purriment by the illiterate in some districts of England (e. g. 
in West Somersetsh.) at the present day, This would also 
better explain ‘the perentint of the Coundite’in 1601-2 above, 
since the Fountain in question had 00 ‘ pediment’, hut a 
curved roof in form of an ogee cupola. HU this is the deri- 
vation, we have the series pyramid, feremint, periment, 
feda., fede., pedinient.| 

+Pediment +. 06s. rare—'. [irreg. ad. L. pedi- 
mentum, {. peddre to prop (a vine): see -MENT.] 
a. stake or prop for vines. 

1727 Drapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Chesuué, tt makes the best 
Stakes and Poles for Pallisades, Pediments for Vine Props 
and Hops. 

Pedime‘ntal, «. [f. Pzpiment! + -a1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pediment, of the nature 


of a pediment. 

1851 C. Newson in Ruskin's Stones Ver 1. App. xxi. 406 
The necessities of pedimental composition first led the artist 
to place the river-god ina reclining position, 1864 <4 thenane 
27 Feb. 304/2 Externally, the ends of the naves and tran- 
septs will present eight pedimental facades flanked by sup- 
porting turrets. a F 

b. Shaped like a pediment, rising to a vertical 
augle; applied esp. to the ‘diamond-shaped’ head- 
dress worn by women in the 16th century. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Commonly called hy writers on 
costume the pedimental head-dress. 189§ Sraills Suc. Eng. 
Il. 153 The butterfly and steeple head-dresses died out 
with Henry V11, and a head-covering, called the kennel, 
pedimental, or diamond-shaped head-dress, took its place. 

2. Of or pertaining to a pedestal: see PEDIMENT! 2. 

1891 G. Mearoitn One of our Cong. xxxvi, She read off the 
honorific pedimental letters of 2 handsome statue, for a sign 
to herself that she passed it, | 

Pedimented (pe‘diméntéd), a. [f. as prec. + 
-rp?2.] Having a pediment ; formed with or made 
like a pediment. 

1845 Perete Eccl, Archit. fred. 248 The only example of 
a_pedimented lintel, which I have met with in Ireland, 
1866 A thenxunt No. 1999. 241/a The pedimented windows. 
1875 J. C. Cox Churches of Derbysh. \. a45 Two female 
Boures kneeling at desks..wear imented head-dresses. 
1éid, 340 A plain incised cross with a pedimented base. 

Pedimeter, another form of PEDOMETER, Hence 
Pedime‘tric, Pedi-metry. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Pedion (pe'dign). Cryst. Pl. pedia. [a. Gr. 
wediov a plain, a flat snrface.] A term introduced 
to denote any face of an anorthic crystal; each 
face being bounded by a set of faces of which no 
two are necessarily parallel, and which are con- 
nected only by a law of rational indices. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr. xi. 148 Each form consists 
of a single face, and will be called a Jedion, 

Pedionomite (pedijp-ndmait). rare. [f. Gr. 
wediovdp-os plain-dweller + -1TE.) An inhabitant 
of a plain, a dweller in a plain, 

1876 Buaton Etruscan het it 16 They would overspread 
the surrounding lowlands, and become pedioaomites. 

Pedipalp (pe‘dipelp). Zool, Also in L. form 
pedipaipus, pl. -l. te mod.L. Pedipalpi sb. pl. 
(Latreille, 1806), f. L. és, pedi- foot + palpus 
feeler, Patp.] 

1. An arachnid of the group Fedipalpi, dis- 
tingnished by large pincer-like palps; formerly 
including the true scorpions, now restricted to the 
Phrynide and Thelyphonide, or whip-scorpions. 

1835 Kiapy //ad. & /nst. Anim. V1. xvi. 89 In the Pedi- 
palps..the first pair of legs of Octopods seem to wear the 
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form and in some measure to discharge the functions of 
antenna. is 

2. Each of the pair of palps or feelers attached 
to the head just in front of the ambulatory limbs 
in most Arachnids ; in some cascs, as in scorpions, 
large and pincer-like or chelate. 

1826 Kirpy & Sr. Extomol. W11. xxxv. 684 The first pair 
of pedipalps are not chelate. 1828 Starx £/en:. Nat. fist. 
LI. 184 Processes behind representing jaws and pedipalpi. 
1884 A, Sepcwicx Claus’ Text-Bhk. Zool. 510 {Scorpions} 
seize their prey..with their large chelate pedipalps. 

Hence Pedipalpal (pedipz'lpal) @., pertaining 
to a pedipalp; Pedipalpate ., provided with 
pedipalps; Pedipa‘lpous a., belonging to the 
group /edipalpi (sec 1); having large pedipalps. 

1864 WeastEa, Pedipalpous, pertaining to, or resembling, 
the pedipalps, 1877 Huxtey Anat. dav Anim vil 384 
‘The pedipalpal portion of the proboscis. 

Pedipulate (p/di-pileit), v. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
fis, pedi- foot, after manipulate.] trans. To work 
with the fect. So Pedipula‘tion, Pedi'pulator. 

1889 Sa/. Rev. 26 Jan. 92/2 Pedipulation, on the analogy 
of manipulation, clearly means doing something with the 
feet, 89a Lougm, Afag. Dec. 208 My very first attempt to 
manipulate, or rather pedipulate those slippery engines 
[snow-shoes]. 1895 Glote 19 Feb, 1/4 Who. .ever sawa [Foot- 
hall] player of any note incapahle of using both ‘pedipu- 
lators', 1900 O. Ontoxs Compl, Bachelor xi, 158 Bassishaw 
must have heen as husy in his pedipulations as an organist. 

Pedireme (pe'dirtm). Zool, [f Pept- + L. 
vént-us oat.] Proposed name for a crustacean whose 


feet serve for swimming ; a copepod. 
1835 Kiaav f/ah. & (ast. cinii, VY. xvii. 33 The tribe of 
crabs termed swimmers, these I would call Pediremes. 


+Pedissequent. 04s. rave—'. [f. L. pedi- 
segu-us following on foot, a foot-follower, f. PepI- 
+-segu-us following, segzz to follow, the ending 
conformed to L, seguert-en following.] <A fol- 
lowcr, an attendant. So + Pedi-ssequous a., 


following, attendant upon something. 

1607 TorsEL. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 107 Untill. .he {a deer] 
be forced to offer np his bloud and flesh to the rage of all 
the observant pedissequants of the hunting Goddess Diana, 
3657 Tomiisson Aenou's Disp. 565 The melancholical 
Captain-humour..also the Bilions which is pedissequous. 

Pedistal, obs. form of PEDESTAL. 

Pedlar (pedla1), sd, Forms: 4-5 pedlere, 5 
pedlare, 5-6 pedeler, 6 peddelar, 7 (gin Dicts.) 
peddler, 6- pedier, pedlar, [Origin obscure. 

The rgthe, pedfere has the form of an agent-noun, but 
occurs long before there is any trace of the vh. fedle, 
Propte, in any sense, from which therefore it cannot 
assumed to be derived. Itisapp. synonymous with Pepora 
and may possibly have been a modification of that wor 
(cf. Scotch tinkler for tinker), or formed on the same basis 
ped But the Promptorium (e 1440) has both pedder and 
pedlere with distinct explanations, and without any reference 
to each other.] 

1. One who goes abont carrying small goods for 
sale (usually in a bundle or pack); a travelling 
chapman or vendor of small wares, (Now techni- 
cally distinguished from HTAwKER, q. v.) 

31377 Lanat.. 2. 22. B. y. 258, Lhaue as moche pité of pore 
men as pedlere hath of cattes, Pat wolde kille hem, yf he 
cacche hem my3te, for coneitise of here skynnes. ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Jin, Poens (Percy Soc.) 30 Now coorbed is thi 
bakke; Or sone shal bene as pedeler to his pakke. 1579 
Srensea Shkeph. Cad. May 238 All as a poore pedler he did 
wend, Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys backe. 1660 MILTON 
Griffith's Sernt. Wks. 1851 V. 390 Not unlike the Fox, that 
turning Pedlar, open'd his pack of War before the Kid, 
1860 Soves Sclf-telp ii. go Articles of earthenware..were.. 
hawked about by..pedlers, who carried their stocks upon 
their backs, ; eee 

b. fig. One who ‘decals in’ something in a small 


way, a ‘retailer’, 

1681 GLANVILLE Sadducismus wt. (3726) 454 My Zeal against 
those Pedlers of Wit. 1870 Lowetn Study Wind. 15a The 
pedlers of rumor in the North. 

ec. A female pedlar, a pedlaress. 

170g Vaneauon Confederacy 1. ii, The rogue had a kettle- 
dram to his father,..and has a pedlar to his mother. 

2. A contemptnons designation [app. f. PEDDLE 
v.] for: One who peddles, or works in a petty, 


incompetent, or ineffective way. a. 

158s Porwart Fiyting w. Montgomery 153 Pedlcr, I pittie 
theesapinde. 18a5 Conaett Kur. Aides(1885) 11. 41 The poor 
deladedl creature..who knew nothing..about such matters 
«was a perfect pediar in political economy. 

3. attrib. and Coméd. 

41853 Eow. Viin Burnet “ist, Ref (1681) 11. Collect. Rec. 
71 The Farmer. will be a Pedlar-Merchant. 1g92 tr. Junius 
on Rev. xiii. 16 Pedlerlike abuse of indulgences. 1598 E. 
Ginpin Shiad. (1878) 4 To reade these pedler rimes. 1776 
Aoam Smita J. 4. 10. iv. (1869) I. 418 La pursuit of their 
own pediar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny 
was to be got. 1842 Tnackeaay Sultan Stork Wks, 1900 
V. 739 An old pedlar-woman, who was displaying her wares. 

Combinations with jed/ar's. a. Pedlar’s 
basket: a local name for the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linaria Cymbalaria; also for Saxifraga 
sarntentosa(Britten & II.); podlar’s pad: see quot. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pedlar's Basket, Ivy \eaved 
snap-dragon. .. Pedlar's-Pad, a walking stick. 

b. Pedlar's French: the language used by 
vagabonds and thieves among themselves; rogues’ 
or thieves’ cant; hence, onintelligible jargon, gib- 
berish. (In quot. 1610 ¢vavsf. A rogue, vagabond.) 
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1530 Patsor. 727/1 They speke a pedlars frenche amongest 
then selfe. 1567 Harman Caveat 23 Their languag—which 
they terme peddelars Frenche or ak 1610 Histrio- 
mastix w., When euery Pedlers-French is term'd Mon- 
signuer. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pedlars-French, 
a sort of Gibrish..used by Gypsies, &c. Also the Beggers 
Cant. 1887 Hate Caine Deeister xxxii, Kida opel? No 
such matter... What pedlar’s French | 

Hence + Pe‘dlar wv, /vans., to make a pedlar of ; 
intr. to act as a pedlar; Pe'dlaress, a female 
pedlar; Pedlaring, Pe-dlarism, ihe occupation 
of a pedlar, itinerant retail trade, petty dealing ; 
Pe-dlarly a., belonging to or befitting a pedlar. 

1661 1. B. in A. Bromre’s Songs etc. 176 wy *pedier'st 
thus thy Muse? Why dost set o'pe A shop of wit, to set 
the fidlersup? a 1613 Oversuay 4 W’¢/e (1638) 128 Some 
fonle sunne-burnt Queane that, since the terrible statute, 
recanted Gypsisme, and is turned *Pedleresse. 286a 4 the- 
nzumt 30 Aug. 266 *Pedlaring did not continue to be a 
pretty thing. 18ga W. W. Peyton AMemorab, Fesus \, 22 
This is historical pedantry and critical pedlaring. 1699 
T. Baown in Fant. & Courtly Lett. (1700) 182 If they are 
not at last rednc'd to their old ancient *Pedlarism. 1617 
Coins Def, Bp. Ely wiv. 182 You long to be vntrussing 
your *pedlerty fardles. 

Pedlary (pe'dlori), sd. (z.) Also 6 -arie, 6-7 
-erie, 6-9 pedlery, 9 peddlery. [f PepLar + 
-¥: cf. brggary.] 

L The business or practice ofa pedlar. Also fig. 

1604 Hizaon Answ. Popish Rime Wks. 1613 1. 569 Those 
sacraments, which holy be, You stayn’d hane with your 
pelle: 31751 Jouxson Namdler No. 119 #6, I..mi it Or 

ave been doomed..to the grossness of pedlary, and the 
jargon of usury. 1833 J. Hottano Manuf. Metal V1. 320 

hose ‘small wares’, the sale of which constituted .. the 
sg of ancient pedlery. 
. Small goods sold by pedlars; pedlars’ wares. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7, Wks. (Gros.) TV. 142 The third 
time..they shall haue baser commodities: the fourth time 
Lute strings and gray Paper... When thus this young Vsurer 
hath thrust all hys pedlary into the hands of nonice heyres,.. 
he[etc.. 1759 B4.0/ Fairs 9 Mwrras, Carmarthenshire, Aug. 
ar, for cattle, sheep, and pedlary. 1858 Mrs. Otirnant Laird 
of Norlaw 1, 290 An unbelievahle accumulation of pedlery. 
1890 Hauiett roco Miles in Shan States 4 You may see.. 
parties of Shans... with. .sundry articles of peddlery. ; 

2. Trifling or contemptible practices or things; 
trumpery, trash, rubbish, 

1530 TixpaLe Answ. More (Parker Soc.) 170 To confirm 
his preaching of ear-confession and pardons, with like 
par 1651 Biccs Vew Disp. ? 252 More ridiculous ped- 
eries then the pageantries and puppetries of Bartholmew 
Faire. 1816 Coreaiwce Lay Serm. 341 Wandering... with its 
pack of amulets, bead-rolls,. .fetisches, and the like pedlary. 

B. attrib. or as adj, 

1. “7, Belonging to a pediar or his occupation; 
pedlar’s. 

isso Bate Eng. Voiaries u.99 Saynte Godrycke..went 
first abroade with pedlary wares, and afterwardes on pilgrim- 
age. 1587 Haaaison Z£agiand i. xy, Little else..than good 
drinke, pies, and some pedlerie trash. 1630 Tinker of Turvey, 
Tinker's T. (1859) 18, L would have pawn'd all the pedlary 

ackes that ever | carried. 1748 Ricnaapson Clarissa 111. 
let. 2. 1824 Miss Mirroap Village Ser. 1. (1863) 216 Solid 
old-fashioned silken pincushions, such as Autolycus might 
have carried about amongst his iets K 

+2. fig. Fit for a pedlar; pedlar-like, peddling, 
trashy, ‘trumpery', ‘rubbishy’. Oés. 

rgss R. Taycor in Foxe 4. & AV, (1570) a7pale My peaery 
pelfe packe is contrarye to the playne simplicitie of Christes 
supper. 1563 Becon Displ. Pop. Mass Wks. un. Your 
penishe, Popish, private pedlary peltyng Masse. 1674 EVELYN 
Navig. & Contmerce Misc. Writ, (1805) 634 Condemning the 
pedlary and sordid vices of retailers, 

Pedling: see PeppLE, PEDDLING. 

Pedo-: see PDo-. 

Pedoouvre (pidiz-vo1). wonce-wd. [f.L. ped-ene 
foot, after manauvre.] A planned movement or 


performance with the fect. 
x8as Conenipce Aids Ref. (1873) 193 The bees had 
recourse to the same manceuvre (or rather pedocnvre), 
+Pedography. 0s. rare—'. [f. Gr. médov 
the ground + -ypapia -cnarny.] (See quot.) 
x6ag N. CARPENTER Geog. Del. 1 ix. (1635) 140 This 
description of the dry-land separated from the Waters, we 
hane termed Pedographie. 
Pedomancy. zonce-wd. [Hybrid f. pedo- for 
Pept- foot + Gr. -payteia -uMancr.] A jocnlar term 
of Gabriel Harvey’s for divination by the soles of 
the feet; taken by some later authors serionsly. _ 
ssga G. Haavey Prerce’s Super. (15 rd 13a Pedomancie [is] 
fitter for such Coninrers, then either Chiromancie, or Necro- 
mancie, or any Familiar Spirite, but contempt. 1652 Gave 
Magastrom, 165. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pedomancy, a 
kind of divination by the lines of the sole of the fect. 
Pedimancy [see -maNcy]. 1883 WV. Brit. Adveri, 19 May 
3/5 Pedomancy, or divination by the soles of the feet, may 
also in these times become as interesting and useful a study 


[as palmistry]. 

Pedometer (pidpmita:). [ad. F. pédometre 
(Bion 1723), hybrid f. pedo- for L. pedé- foot + Gr. 
pérpoy measurc, -METER, French had also the 
etymologically more correct form podomeétre (1712 
in Hatz.-Darm,). In sense 2, the first element 
might be méSoy ground. ] 

J. An instrument for recording the number of 
steps taken, and thus approximately measuring the 
distance travelled on foot: nsually somewhat re- 
sembling a watch in size and appearance, having 
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a dial-plate marked with numbers, round which 


a pointer or index-hand travels. 

[s71z Hauterevitte Machine arpentante 10 Le podométre 
ou conte-pas. 1723 Bion Jusir. de Mathém, 96 Cet instru- 
ment se nomme Pedometre ou Compte-pas.] 1723 E. Stone 
tr. Bion’s Math. /nstr. nt. ii. 88 Construction of the Pedo- 
meter or Waywiser. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyci., Pedometer, 
or Podomeler, way-wiser ; a mechanical instrument, in form 
of a watch; consisting of various wheels..which hy means 
of a chain or string fastned toa man’s foot. .advance a notch 
cach step. 1783 J. Fiscuer Patent Specifi No. 1377. 6 The 
pedometer or pace- and step-teller. 1786 Jerrerson IV rit, 
(ed. Ford) LV. 194. 1876 Handbh, Set. App. S. Kens. 25. 
1880 Mark Twain Trams A br. xi, 85 Harris carried the little 
watch-like machine called a ‘pedometer ', whose office is to 
keep count of a man’s steps and tell how far he has walked, 

2. (See quot.) 

3927-41 CulamBERS Cycé. s.v., Pedometer is sometimes also 
used for a surveying wheel, an instrument chiefly used in 
measuring roads; popularly called the way-wiser. /éid., 
Perantbulator, in surveying, ..called also pedometer, 

So Pedome‘tric, Pedome‘trical adys., of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a pedometer; serving 
to measure a distance travelled on foot; hence 
Pedome‘trically adv,; Pedometrician (-i:fin), 
a maker of pedometers; Pedo'metrist, one who 


uses a pedometer. 

1783 J. Fiscner Patent Speeif, No. 1377. 6A pedometrical 
wack can be made also with two dyal plates. 1885 ALEX. 
Stewarr'Twi.rt Ben Nevis & Glenece ix, A method of pedo- 
metrically ascertaining the maximum and minimum of spring 
temperatures. 1827 Blackw. Mag, XXII. 465 No Pedo- 
metrician will ever make a fortune in a mountainous island. 
fbid., One tolerable pedestrian who is also a Pedometrist. 

Pedomotive (peddmdutiv), @. and sd, [erron. 
f. pedo- for PEDI- + MOTIVE, prob. after /ocomorize.] 
a. aaj, Actnated by the foot or feet. b. sd. A 
vehicle worked by the foot or feet; a velocipede. 

1824 Mechanic's Alag, IY. 81 Pedomotive Carriage. 1830 
Téid. XA. 34 The pedomotive-carriage..seems to ree 
quire rather too much labour, 1843 /é%d. XX XIX. 389 We 
have two or three elegantly-formed pedomotives in Birming- 
ham now, that work upon the simplest plan possible, 1884 
Cyel. Tour. Club Monthly Gaz, Dec. 360/2 A sociable is the 
steadiest of all pedomotive machines, 

Pedomotor (pedoméutd:). [erron. f. pedo- for 
Pepi- + Motor.) A contrivance or device for the 
application of the foot as ihe driving power in 
a machine, as a treadle, pedal, ete.; esp. a pedo- 
motive vehicle, as a bicycle, ete. 

1844 Afech. Mag. XLI. 370/1 The numerous velocipedes, 

domotors, maaumotors, &c., which have been brought 
Refore the public during the last thirty years. 1884 in 
Kaicut Diet, Mech. ay ite 665/2. : 

Pedoplew-ral = PLeuROPEDAL (a ganglion in 
mollusea). 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Pedotrophice, ete.: see P£Do-. 
| Pedregal (pe:drega'l, pe-dregil). Also erron, 

pedragal. [Sp. pedregal ‘a stonie place’ (Min- 
sheu), f. predra stone = L. petra.) In Mexico and 
south-western U.S., A rough and rocky tract, esp. 
in a volcanic region; an old lava-field. Also 
transf. An ice-field resembling such a tract. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xaxiii. (1856) 289, I am struck 
more and more with the evidences of gigantic force in the 
phases of our froren fedragal, 1856 — Arct. Expl. 1. 197 
An area more like the volcanic pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico than any thing else 1 can compare it to. 1881 Bryant 
& Gay Lop. Hist. U.S. 1V. xiv. 378 His [Santa Anna’s] 

sition was flanked on the west hy a rugged field of broken 
lava, called the Pedregal, and on the east by marshy ground. 

Pedrero (pedré'ro). Now Hist. Forms: a. 6 
pedrera, 8 peder-, pidr-, pedrero. 8. 6-7 pet- 
rera, 7 petrara, peterera, petarrero, 8 peteraro, 
8-9 pet(tjerero, yy. 7-9 paterero, 8 patar-, 
paderero, pattararo, (paterro), 8-y pat(t)er-, 
patararo, patter-, patarrero. [a.Sp. pedrero ‘a 
murthering peecce vsed in warres, to shoot chaine- 
shot or stones from’ (Minsheu) = Cat. fedrer, Pg. 
pedreiro, \t. petriere, Pr. peirier, F. pierrier, 
formerly ferricr, all repr. L. type *fetrdrizs, -um, 
in med.L. fefrdria_a stone-throwing engine (Du 
Cange), from fefrdrius adj. £. petra stone: ef. 
Petkary, Perrier. The English forms show many 
corruptions of the original, the later ones being 
app. influenced by Patter v.] <A piece of ord- 
nance originally for discharging stones; formerly 
also used to discharge broken iron, partridge-shot, 
etc. ; and for firing salutes. 

@. 1598 Barrer Tiicor. Warres v. 124 The Cannon and 
double Cannon; the Pedrera, Basilisco, and such fike. 
1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Pedrero, or ps it is usually 
called by the Seamen, Petierero, is a small piece of Ordnance, 
most used on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, broken 
Tron, or Partridge-shot. ae Puiutirs, Pederero. 171 E, 
Coorg Vey. S. Sea 346 A Ship .. carrying 20 Guns, and 20 
Brass Pedreros. 1748 Anson's Voy. ui viii. 380 The galeon 
-. had ..twenty-eight pidreroes in her guawale. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clef de pierrier, the forelock 
of & pedrero or swivel-gun. 

\B. 1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's AY Introd. 40 Stricken with a 
littie gunne called Petrera. 1675 in J. Easton Varr. (2858) 
104, [I] will gett and fitt upa Petrara for Capt. Chambers, 
1675 Veoxcr Diary (1825) 65 Our greate gunns..and our 
petarreros humming. 1676 Lond. Gaz, No, 1130/4 Three 
Guns, and one Peterera. 1759 FALCONER 90-Gun Ship 47 
While peteraroes swell with infant rage. 1827 Sir J. Bar- 
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RINGTON fers. Kecoll, (1876) 9 The hereditary petereroes 
scarcely ceased cracking all the oe 
y Sa) Lurrerin Srief Rel. (1857) 1. 620 A French pri- 
vatcer of 22 guns and 16 patereroes. 1693 R. Lror Refaking 
of Ship Friend's Adventure’ z A Privatcer of St. Malloes, 
of twenty-two Guns, eight Pattereroes, 1726 Suetvock 
Voy. round World 274 ‘This ship .. of 709 tons, 8 guns, 
and 10 patareroes. 1955 Afeu, Capt, P. Drake 1. xii. 86 He 
directed the Grenadiers..to march with Paterro’s, and some 
Field-pieces to follow. 1762 Sterxe 7. Shandy V. xix, 
Had it been his last crown, he would have sac down and 
hammered it into a paderero, to have prevented a single 
wish in his master, 1823 in Spirit Pub. Frais. 527 They 
fired a four pound pattercro. 1844 Turrer Crock of G. lil. 
37 The patereroes on tbe lawn thunder a salute. 1886 V. 
WETT CAMERON Cruise ' Black Prince’ xix. 230 The fort 
. mounted twenty-two iron guns besides pateraroes, 
Pedunele (pidonk’l). Aas. Hist. [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. peduncul-us footstalk (Linnaeus Philos, 
Hot. § 82 D, Pedunculus, trunens partialis elevans 


Frnetificationem nee folia), dim. of fed-cnz foot. 

In L. only as a late variant of pediculus, pediiculus louse. 
In F, peduncule (s765 Encycl.), pédoneule (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

A comparatively long and slender part forming a 
support or attachment for some other part or 
member in a plant or animal body; a footstalk. 

l. Bot. The stalk of a flower or fruit, or of 
a eluster of flowers or fruits; the primary or 
main stalk, or one of the general stalks, of an 
inflorescence, which bears either a solitary flower, 
a number of sessile flowers, or a number of sub- 
ordinate stalks (pedicels) directly bearing the 
flowers, (Distinguished from a leaf-stalk or 
petiole.) Also sometimes applied to other stalks, 
as those that bear the frnetification in some fungi. 

1753 Cnampers Cyel, Supp. Peduncie, among botanists, 
expresses that little stalk which grows from the trunk or 
branches of a plant, and supports the parts of fructification, 


the flower and the fruit, or either. 176a PAI. Frans. LIV, 
83 Of equal length with the peduncle. 1830 Linotry Nut. 


Syst. Bot. 139 Leaves either opposite or alternates in the | 


latter case opposite the peduncles. 1874 Cooke J'ungi 39 
Inall the Pucciniai, the peduncles are permanent, ; 
2. Zool., ete. A stalk or stalk-like process in an 


animal body, either normal or morbid. 

spec. a. The stalk by which a cirriped, brachiopod, actino- 
z0on, ete. is attached to some foreign body: = Pepicet 2c. 
b. Aslender part or joint by which some part or organ is 
attached to another, as that of theabdomen in some insects, 
and the eye-stalk in some crustaceans: = Pepicet 2a, b. 
c. Anat, Applied to several bundles of nerve-fibres in the 
brain, connecting one part of it with another (some of which 
are also called crvza: see Crus ah). a. /’ath. A stalk or 
slender process by which a tumour or morbid formation is 
attached to some part: = PEnICcLE 2a, 

19797 M. Baitue Alford. Anat. (1807) 348 Attached to..the 
inner surface of the tunica vaginalis testis, by very small 
processes or peduncles. 1828 Stark Elem. Nad, dZist. 3, 
123 Lamarck divides the class Cirripeda into... Jedunct- 
fata. Body supported by a tubular moveable peduncle, of 
which the hase is fixed upon marine bodies; .. Sessitia. 
Body destitute of peduncle, and fixed by the shell. 1840 G. V. 
Euus Anat, 2 Phe crura cerehelli, or anterior 
of the cerebellum, 1852 Daxa Crust. 1. 405 Peduncles 
of eyes slender. 1868 Woon Homes without H. xxx. 573 
The abdomen is. attached to a slender footstalk or peduncle. 
1886 A. Wincuet Walks Geol. Field 193 Living species of 
Lingula..cliaging by their fleshy peduncles to the wharves. 

3. Comsé, 

1849-52 Topp Cye/. Anat. IV, 1210/2 The peduncle-like 
post-abdomen fornis a receptacle for the ova, 

Hence Peduncled «., furnished with or having 
a pedunele or peduncles, pedunenlate. 

1806 Gaping Brit, Bot. 1* Spikes peduncled. 821 S. F. 
Gray Vat. Arrangem. Brit. Pi.247 Fruit oblong, peduncled, 
1870 Hooker Stud, Hlora ‘299 Umbels peduncled. 

eduncular(pidenkistlas), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. pedunceslar-is, f. peduneulus: see prec, 
and -aR1!,} Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 


a pedunele (in any sense), 

1806 Gatpine Brit. Bot. 51* Verticils peduncular, many- 
flowered; dichotomous. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1, 407 To restrain polypus, as a..term, to peduncular ex. 
crescences in the nostrils, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 694 The body of the Brachiopod lies ‘at the.. 
peduncular end of the shell. 1899 AM/butd's Syst. Med. VEN. 
235 The corpus callosum is a decussation of ihe peduncular 

res, 

Pedunculate (pidenkimct), a. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. peduncedlat-us, f. peduncelus: sec above 
and -atE2, In mod.F. pddoneulé (1798 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Furnished with or having a pednacle or 
peduncles ; supported by a pedunele; stalked. 

1760 J. Lue Jntvod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 6 When many 
pedunculate Flowers are produced out of 23 zommon Calyx, 
1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. xivi. IV. 306 Peduneulate,.. 
when_the head is constricted behind into a distinct neck. 
1852 Dana Crust.1.7 The species with pedunculate eyes. 
1877 Huxtey Anat, /av, Anint, vi. 298 A typical peduacu- 
late Cirripede. 

Pedu'nculated, z. [f.as prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1752 J. Huw fist, Anint.97 The angular-bodied Sepia, 
with long pedunculated tentacula. 1813 Kirsy & Spr. 
Entomol, ix, (1818) 1. 264 The singular pedunculated eggs 
from which these larva: proceed. 1835-6 Topp Cyci, Anat, 
I. 517/2 The eyes are., either pedunculated or sessile, 

[a. of 


Pedunculation (-z‘fan). Aa/. //ist. 
condition f. mod.L. peduencudat-1ts: see above and 
-ATION.] The formation of a peduncle; the con- 
dition of being peduneulate, 


| 


duncles | 


PEEK. 


1847-9 Tono Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 129/2 Pedunculation (single 
or multiple) is not uncommon [in lipomata). 

+ Pedware. Oés. [Origin obscure. 

Perh. from Pro, basket, though this hardly accounts for 
the sense, or perh. an error in Googe for Popware, copied 
by Worlidge and Phillips; but fodware is itself of doubtful 
history, since fod =cod has not been found till about a 
century fater than podieare and fedware.) 

Pulse; pease or beans: ef. Copware! 1, Popware, 

1577 1. Goose MMereshach's Hush. 24 Fruites of the 
earth..that beareth Coddes, as all kinde of Pulse, or ped- 
ware, Jbid. 25 Mf after two seasons of Corne, you sowe 
Pulse or Pedware, the barrenner ground must rest three 
yeeres, /did, 26 Wheate, Barley, Pedware. 1669 WortipcE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Pedware, Pulse. 1706 Puiuurs, 
Fedware,a Country-word for Pulse, as Pease, Beans, etc. 

Pedygru, obs. form of PepicnrE, 

t+ Pee, 56.1 Gls, lorms: 5-7 pee, 5-6 Sc. pe, 
(pl. peys), 5-7 pie, 6P, TPy. [In 15the. fee, fe = 
late MDu. fife, now fy, Pye ‘coat of coarse woollen 
stuff’; found from r4the. in comb. courtepy = Du, 
horte pie short coat of this kind. Ulterior history 
obscure: sce Franck, Now only (in the spelling 
fea) in PEA-COAT, PEA-JACKET, q. v.J] A coat of 
coarse cloth worn by men, esp. in the 16th century. 

1483 deta Domin, ot uditorum (1839) 112/1 Twa pee govnis 
ane of franch blak ane vpir of tanny, price of fe blak pee v 74, 
1490 Ace. Ld. dtigh Treas. Scot. 1. 191 \tem, to Dave 
Caldwell,..Jame Dog and Wille Balfowre, x elne of russat 
to be thaiin peys. 1494 /éted, 233, Viij ellis of chamlet, rede 
and quhite, to be ilkain of thame a liffray pe. 1498 lderdeen 
Regr, (1844) 1. 427 ‘To Mabuys belman xxs, to by him ane 

ee for to pass ilka Mononday throncht the toune. a1g78 

innesay |Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 174 Couchrane 
. was clad in ane ryding pie of blak wellvet, 1585-6 327122 
AS R. Thorpe (Somerset Ho), One grene P or maundilion. 
1623 Frercurr Love's Cure ui, Your lashed shoulders 
{covered] with a velvet pee. 1635 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. 
(1845) 1. 127 A soldier's pie was put npon him. 
b. Comd., as py-doublet, pee-, py-gown, 

1483 Pee govnis {sce above]. 1648-78 Iexuam, Pip, 
Py-gown, or Rough-gown, as Souldiers and Seamen wear. 
1673 MWedderburn's lb ocad. 23 (Jam.) Pectorade,a py-doublet. 

Pee (pi), 56.2 Adéning. [History unknown.) 
The portion common to two veins which interseet. 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 44 (E.D.S.) Some take ine 
for one thing, some for other free, As New thing, Old thing, 
Crosse-vein, Tee or Pee. 1747 Hooson .Viner's Dict. O ij, 
If one Miner have a right to this Vein,..and ancther hasa 
Right to a Vein hice crosses it, and makes the /’re; he 
that comes to the Pee first takes it. 1851 Acé 14 § 15 Pict 
c.94§ 13 1€ any Vein shall cross another Vein, the Miner 
who comes to the Pee or Intersection first shall have such 
Pee or Intersection. A : 

Pee,si.3 Mining. [Origin uncertain: ? = PEA4.] 
A small piece of ore. 

1749 Hooson .Winer's Dicl. Sj, The first pee or hit of Ore 
that the Cavers find in a Morning by Purchassing. 1824 
Manpver J/iner’s Gloss. (E. D. D.), ‘Pee of ore’, a piece of 
ore gotten from the vein free from all spar, kevel. 

Pee, s.4 Abbreviation of CaLirEr. 

1764 Foote Fafroui.i, Not the meanest member of my 
Corporation but can distinguish the pash from the pee. 

Pee, variant of Pra 3. 

Pee (pi), v. worth, dial. [Origin unascer- 
tained: ef. Peek vl] zxz/r. To look with one 
eye (as in taking aim); to sqtint; to peer. 

1674 Rav WV. C. Words 37 He pees: He looks with one 
eye. 1703 Tuorespy Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), /ee,. .i8 also 
to look near and narrowly. 1828 Toon, 7o Pee,..to lock 
with one eye, In use to this day in Cumberland. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Glossy Pee, to squint, to spy with one eye— 
to look through contracted eye-lids. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, 
J'ce,..to look with one eye, to squint, to take aim, 

Hence Pee-pee a., peering, STuauae: 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 20/2 Says I, that can't he Hoga's 
head, for Hoga had little pee pee eyes. 

Pee, Pee and kew: sce I’, the letter. 

Peeble, Peece, obs. forms of PEBBLE, PiEcE. 

Peed (pid), a. worth. dial. [f. Pen u.+-Ep}.] 


Blind of one eye. 

1674 Rav MW. C. Words 37 Peed, blind of one eye. 1891 
Riesy Afidsusmer xix. 197 He had evidently..got to the 
‘peed’. .side of Mr. ‘Tinklemere. 

eedegre, -eugre, -igree, obs. ff. PEDIcREE. 

Peek (pik), 56.1 Also peak. [f. PEEK 2.1] 
A peep, a glance, a ‘keek’. 

1884 Ror Wat, Ser. Story vi, Their father gave theo a 
peck into the..brooding-room. 1893 F. Apams New Egypt 
54 Eyclid-closing indolence, varied by sudden peaks of wide- 
staring alertness, ; 

Peek (pzk), 56.2 [f. Peek v.2] The shrill nole 
or pipe of a small bird. 

1834 Mune Brit. Bird's (1841) 1. 29t The birds [meadow- 
pipits]. continue uttering their feeble and complaining peek. 

Peek (pik), vl Forms: 4-5 pike, pyke, 6-7 
peke, 6 peake, peeke, 7- peak, peek, (9 déa/. 
pick). [In ME. phe, pyke: origin obscure. 

The verbs seck, perk, and peep are app. closely allied to 
each other. Aske and pike, as earlier forms of keek and 
peek, occur in Chaucer; fefe, peep is of later appearance 
asthe). Atke, Aceh, has Teutonic cognates (see Krex) 
which are wanting for peek and geep; whether the latter 
have in some way arisen ont of £ce&, or are distinct in origin, 
isunknown, Quot. 1530 gives a F. piger = peke; but this 
sense of piper has been found nowhere else, and is app. an 
error of Palsgrave, The phonetic relations between the 
forms ike, peek, peak, are s yet unexplained.] E 

tuir, To look through a crevice, or ont of or into 
a recess, etc.; lo peer, peep, pry, look 72, or o#/, 


PEEE. 


1374 Cuaucen Troylus 1. 11 (60) And Pandarus..Come 
nere, and gan yn at pe eurtyn pike [Campsall MS. pyke], 
And seid do bote on al syke! 1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 
667 Why, can ae not put ont that fonle freke? No, in every 
corner he wyll peke. 1530 Patsee. 655/2, ] peke or prie, 
Je pipe hors. 1576 Gascotcne Stecle Gi. (Arb.) 68 That 
one eye winks, as though it were but blynd, That other pries 
and peekes in euery place. 1577 Staxynuast Deser. [rel. 
vicina Llolinshed VI. 50 If he once but frowne at them, they 
dare not be so hardie as once to peake out of their cabbins. 
1632 Heyrwoop 1st PA. fron a ut. i, Wks. 1874 IIL 312 
We shall haue him..come peaking into the Tents of the 
Greeks. 1681 T. Fuatman //eraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) 
I. 255 As like one of your Smithfield Lions, as ever he can 
peke out of his Nyes, 1739 ‘R. Buns’ tr. Dededindus' 
Grobianus 1. iv. 36 He (erectile) gapes: tbe wing’d 
Inhabitant of air Does to his mouth in hopes of prey repair, 
In ev'ry hollow Tooth securely peak, And pick from thence 
th‘lncumbrance with his Beak. 1848 Lowett Bigelow P. ii. 
(1859) 18 You see a feller peekin’ ont. 1886 Moase Jap. 
f/oomes vii. 317, 1 was guilty of the impertinence of peck- 
ing into the cupboards. 1893 Fredd 27 May 77/3 Salmon 
were reported as showing, or rather ‘picking’, to use the 
local phrase. 

Hence Peeking /7/. a., prying. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peeking Fellow, a meer 
Sneaks, one that peeps in ae Hole and Corner. 1855 
Worcester Transcript Apr. (Bartlett), The members.. 
behaved in such an undignified, ludicrous, peeking, bom- 
bastical manner, that they obtained tbe appellation of the 
‘smelling committee’. 

Peek (pik), v.2 dial. Also peak. [? Echoic.] 
intr, To speak in a thin piping voice; to peep, 
squeak ; to utter the slightest sound. 

1808-25 JAMIESON, 70 peak, peek, to peep, to speak with 
a small voice resembling that of a chicken. 1810 Cock 
Strains 1. 135 (E. D. D.), | winna hear my frien’s misca't, 
Sae dinna ment to peak. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss, Peak,.. 
to cry likea young bird; squeak like a young mouse, etc. 

Peek, obs. form of PAK, Pique. 

Peek-bo, peek-a-boo. Now chicfly WS. 
(f. PEEK wl: cf, feed-bo, KEEK v, 3.] =LO-PEE?, 
Peer-no. (See A. & Q, loth ser. 11, 85, 153.) 

1599 B. Joxson Ev. Man out of dian, wit. (fol. 1616), 
Nay, neuer play peeke-boe [/d. 1640 bopeep] with me. ¢1880 


American Song (in N. & Q., as above), Peck-a-boo! Peek. , 


a-boo ! I see yon hiding there. 1903 C. Corrtann School of 
ee (U. S.) 29 Like a mischievous child playing at peck- 


a . 

Peekie: sce PEAK st.4 Peeky, var. Peaky a.2 

Peel (pii), 56.1 Forms: 4-5 pel, (4 peyl', 4-9 
pele, (5 pell, -e), 5-6 Se. peill, -e, (peyll), 6 Se. 
poil, (piel, paile), 6-7 peele, 4, 8- peel. [Known 
a1300 in latinized form fel (later sometimes 
pela), in AF. pel, piel, in t4th co MEL ped, pele, 
whence 15-16the. Sc. fet, In sense 1 = OF. Ze/, 
piel (mod. F, fieiz) stake:—L. pal-us, Pal-im stake, 


The development of sense 2 is parallel to that of 


the cognate Pay 56.1; that of senses 3 and 4 is 
more obscure, but cf. the synonymous PILE. 

For a detailed historical examination of the word, see 
Peel: its Meaning and Derivation, by Geo Neilson F.S.A. 
Scot. 1893.] 

+1. Astake. [The usual sense inOF.] Oés. rare. 

1303 R. Beunne //andl, Synne 2120 He 3ede and clambe 


vpp on a pele (v.77. pel, pes + vinweche dele; F. excuntre | 
i 


on pel se addrescé), And hyng peron by be hond. /drd. 2166 
Pou art a-cursed, bou woste weyl, And hange were wurby 
ona peyl. €1330 — Chron. Hace (Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles 
(AIS. Peiyt pecles; Wace peus ferrés] & grete dide hey 
make; Faste ya SJemese dide bey hem stake, Enerylkoa 
wypiren schod. /4id. 4637 Iren-schod was ilka peel [vime 
ilka del]. F 

+2. A palisade or fence formed of stakes; a 
stockade; a stockaded or palisaded (and moated) 
enclosure, either as the outer court of a castle, or 


as an independent fort or defensible position. Ods. 
ome Acets.in Jos. Stevenson Hist, Docum, Scot?. 11. 
6: Pro vadiis xlviij operariorum venientium de Westmer- 
land et Cumberland .. usque Loghmaban .. ad faciendum 
Jum ibidem,..Et pro vadiis [iv sarratorum] euntinum apnd 
oghmaban ad sarranda ligna pro constructione peli len 
er ij dies...Et pro vadiis carpentariorum missorum apud 
ghmaban .. pro factura pelt ibidem per ij dies. 1299 
Let. Pat. Edw. I, [bid. U1. 404 Ad ordinandum et provi- 
dendum de secura custodia clausi extra castrum de Logh- 
maban palitio firmati. 1300 /udenture 2 Jan., Lbfd. 408 Kt 
eles meisons qui] [Robert de Clifford] ad fait en le piel 
ae Loghmaban lui demoergent Ae luy pt bur ses gentz. 
1300 (Sept.) Liber Quotidianus Contrarot. Gardcrobe 165 
‘arpentariis facientibus pelum in foresta de Ingelwoode 
assidendum circa castrum_ de Dumfres. 1300 (Oct.) Letier 
Jr. Edward £, Stevenson 11. 296 Cest a savoir, que nostre 
seignour le roi est ale a Dounfries pour lever son pel ¢ 
efforcer le chastel, 1301 Let. fr. KR. de Tilliol ee ae 
Lougchmaban to Edw, £. 10 Sept. in Stevenson Il. 432 
Sachez, sire, qe .. sire Johane de Soules, sire Ingram de 
Humframville.. nous ardyrent nostre vile et assalyrent 
nostre pele demyway prime dekes a houre de nonne, ¢1430 
Foroun & Bowen Scotichkr. xu. i. (1759) 220 Hoe in anno 
[1301] municipinm de Linlithgw, quod Anglicé Pede vocatur, 
per regem Anglia constructum est.) 
€1330 R. Brusne Chron, Wace (Rolls) rg912_ Ful haldel 
& stille Dide he vitaille be toun ful wel, Defensable wy’ 
bretaxes & pel. — Chron. (1810) 157 Pe Romaneer it sais, 
R[ichard] did mak a pele, On kastelle wise alle wais, 
wrouht of tre fulle welle. 1375 Barnnour Bruce x. 137 
And at lythkow ves than a peill, Mekill, and stark, and 
stuffit weill Vith ynglis men. ¢2425 Wyntoun Crox. vi. 
6141 The Pele,.off Lyddale. ¢1470 Henry [Vadlace 1x. 
1693 The peyl! thai tuk, and slew that was tharin. 1528 
St Papers Hex. VILT, VV. 492 One strong pele of ill Will 
Armistrannges, buylded aftur siche maner that it couth not 
be brynt ne distroyed, nnto it was cut downe with axes, 
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4535 Se. Acts Fas. V (1814) 11. 346 That euery landit man 
duelland in be Inland or vpon be bordouris, bavand pare 
ane hundreth pund land..sall big ane sufficient barmkya 
apoun his..landis..of Stane and lyme..for be Ressett and 
defens of him his tennentis and per gudis in trublous tyme 
wt ane toure in the samin for him self gif he thinkis it 
pars And pat all vther landit men of smallar Rent 
..big pelis and gret strenthis as bai ples for saifing of 
pare selfis men tennentis and gudis: And pat all tbe saidis 
strenthis barmkynnis and pelis be biggit and completit 
within twa yeris vnder be pane. 1579 Aeg. Privy Councit 
Scot, 111. 236 For pulling doun of a peill ofthe said George 
Chaleris..and sta and awaytuke xt ky and oxin. 1589 in 
Exch, Rolls Scotl XX11. 25 The fewmailis of the park and 
peil of Linlithquew. 1596 Datavopve tr. Lesdie’s /ist. Scot. 
LL bas Bot thay far starker do make, four nuiked, of earth 
only, quhilke nathir can be burnte, nor w'out a gret force of 
men of weir doune can be castne. .thir ar thair pailes. 

+3. A castle; esp.a small castle or tower; = 
Pite 56.2 Oés. (app. only in English writers.) 

1384 Cuaucea H. Fame 1. 220, 1 gan to romen til 
1 fonde The castel yate on my hat honde. .. Ther mette 
I eryinge many oon, A larges, larges, hald vp wel, God 
saue tbe lady of thys pel. 1483 Cath. Angd, 273/2 A Peille 
..A castelle, 1573 Cuuacnyaap in Nichols Prog. Q. diz. 
(1823) I. 309 A littell Bastillion, huilded on a bil .. to the 
which piel the sonlders of the main fort did repayre. 1679 
[see Pie sd.°]. 

4. The general name, in modern writers, for the 
small towers or fortified dwellings built in the 
16the. in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, for defence against hostile forays; con- 
sisting of a massive square edifice, the ground- 
floor of which was vaulted, and used as a shelter 
or refuge for cattle, while the upper part (the 
access to which was by a door on the level of the 
first floor, with external ladder or movable stair) 
was the abode of the owner and his family. 

(In this sense, probably orig. short for pee?-Aonuse (see 6), 
i.e. house defended by a peel (in sense 2) But the name is 
now applied in many cases in which it has no historical 
support.) It is evidently akin to sense 3, 

1726 Gorpon Ltin, Septent. 54 At this Town [Kirkin- 
tilloch] there is another Fort upon the Wall, called the 
Peel. 1792 Archxologia X. 102 ‘This kind of hnildiag was 
called in Scotland a pce?,and in England, a keep or dungeon, 
1805 Scorr Last AMJinstr. 1. xxv, He passed the Peel of 
Goldiland. /4f2. 1. iii, The frightened flocks and herds 
were pent Beneath the peel's rude battlement. 1846 
Brockett NV. C. Géoss. 11. 69 The ‘peet* was a square tower 
strongly fortified, where cattle were secured in the bottom 
Story at night, and the family occupied the upper part. 
1882 J. Haroy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Céub 1X. No.3. 425 The 
mansion ,. is an adaptation.. of an old fortified peel to 
modern requirements. 1894 R. S. Fereuson Westinorland 
xviii. 280 These peels..are small and massively built towers 
of stone, with high-pitched roofs of slate. 

5. Hence, the proper name of a place in the Isle 
of Man. (Cf. Case/etown in the same island.) 

[1399 Charter of Hen, /V in Rymer Fardera VILL 95/1 
Concessimus eidem Comiti Northumbriz Insulam, Castrum, 
Pclam, et Dominium de Man.] @1718 in Keble Life Jf. 
Wilson vi. (1863) 799 The Ordinary hath used to send for 
aid unto tbe Constable of the Castle, or of the Peel. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. /tT,¢. 26 Preamble, All the islands, castle, pele, 
and lordship aforesaid. 

6. atirib., as peel-dike, the wall or rampart of 
a peel; peel-house, -tower = scnse 4. 

isos Ace. La. High Treas. Scot, WI. &4 To bigging of 
the peil dikis of Linlithqw. 1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IV. 106 Ane peill house, with byre, hall and berne, 1814 
Seorr Wav, xli, Had yon put this gentleman into the pit 
of the peel-house at Balmawhapple. 1851 Turner Dow. 
Archit. 1. i. 11 In the border countries these towers, 
commonly called Pele towers, are very usual, 1856 J. (ee 
Sauce Bayeux Tap. Elucidated ii, 36 The ancient ‘peel 
houses’ of tbe North of England. 1874 Haag Story of 
Life (xg00) 1V. xvii. 258 An occasional peel-tower stands 
like a milestone of history, 


Peel (pil), 56.2. Forms: 4-7 pele, 5-7 peelo, 
5- peel, (6 piole, 6-7 peale, 8-9 peal, 9 dial. 
pale). 8. 5, 9 dial. pyle. [ME. a. OF. pele 
(mod.F. pelle shovel) :-L. pd/a spade, shovel, 
baker's peel. Cf. PALE 56.3] 

1. A shovel or shovel-shaped implement: now 
locally or dialectally applied to a fire-shovel, and 


in some technical uses : sce quots. 

Some of the early quots may belong to 2, 

14.. Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/36 Pala—Item dicitur 
Jatum instrumentnm ferrenum ad opus ignis, a pele. 1572 
Wills §& Inv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 349 The Kitching, ne 
Raking croke, one Iron por, one pele, one iron conlrake 
ijt vit. 1626 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 237 
fending a shovell and a peale, v4, 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 81 This Past is very white... They serve 
it upon little Woodden Peels made on purpose. 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. u. 9 Two men set a stirring of 
it with wooden peels. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. Ww. 
(ed. 2) 257 [They] burn it 12 Hours into a Coak.. which the: 
break and divide into pretty large Pieces with ap Iron-Peal. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 214 The cream,.may 
be removed. .into an open vessel, and there moved by hand 
with a stick about a foot long, at the end of which 1s fixed 
a sort of peal, ..with which about 12 lbs of butter may be 
separated from the butter-milk at a time. 1825 J. NictoL- 
son Operat. Mechanic 360 At the top of the table isa large 
triangular iron peel or shovel, with its fore part bearing upon 
the edge of the table, 1828-32 Wenstea, e¢l,,.in popular 
use in America, any large fire-shovel. - 

2. spec. A baker’s shovel, a pole with a broad 
flat disk at the end for thrusling loaves, pics, etc., 
into the oven and withdrawing them from it. 

e¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 155 Pis boon is lich to a pele 


ofan oar. 


PEEL. 


wip be whiche men setten breed into be ouene. ¢1475 Pict. 
Voce. in Wr.Wiilcker 808/33, 34 foc furnorium, Hee pila, 
pyle. 1519 Horman Mudge. 154h, Sette in the bredde with 
a pele. ¢3537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodstey 1. 424 The 
hackster of Bal[dJockbury with her baking peel. rsg2 
Hutoet, Pile for an ouen. Loke in piele, 1596 Unton Inv, 
(1841) 2 On iron peale, ij searces, j great bread grate. 1614 
B. Joxson Bart. Fair ut ii, A notable hot Baker ‘twas 
when hee ply'd the peele. 1688 R, Home Avinoury 1, 
85/2 A Baker, with a Peel in bis both hands, x750 W. 
Euus Country Housew. 75 Set them on a peal, and lay 
them to bake at the oven’s month. 1886 T. aeay Mayor 
Casterdr, (1895) 310 (E.D. D.) Hearing a noise, ont ran 
his wife with the oven pyle. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. s.v., 
We have two varieties of peels, viz. bread-peels and pie. 
peels, 1890 Gloucs. Gioss., Pale, or Peel,a flat, spade-shaped 
tool nsed by bakers, to take dishes, etc., ont of the oven. 

3. Printing, A T-shaped instrument used to 
hang up damp freshly printed sheets to dry. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exere., Printing xxv. ? 1 He Loads 
and unloads his Peel again successively, till he have Hung 
up the whole Heap, 1771 Luckompe A’is¢. Print, 487 He 
takes the Handle of the Peel in his left hand, and lays the 
top part flat down upon tbe Heap, 1858 Simmonxps Diet. 
Trade, Peel,..a printer's tool for hanging up damp printed 
sheets on a line to dry, 

4, The blade or wash of an oar. U.S. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peel..3. Nautical.) The wash 
, 1890 Wesstea, /’ed., Also, the blade of an oar. 
5. attrib., as in two-peel, three-peel machine, sizes 


| of the cutting-machine in biscuit-making ; peel- 


end, the portion of a biscnit- or cracker-machine 
beyond the cutter. 

1884 Kwicut Dict. Afeck. Suppl. 

Peel (pél), 53.8 Also 6-7 peele, (7 peil). 
See also Pint sé.1 [Appears first in 16the., as a 
collateral form of the earlier Pix sd.1 (still widely 
used in the dialects) after PEEL v.1 (Cf. also OF, 
pel, mod.F, feaz skin, rind, peel :—L, pe//-em skin.] 

The rind or onter coating of any fruit; esp. in 
orange-, lemon-, citron-peel; candied peel, the 
candied rind of various species of Citrus, esp. 
the citron, used as a flavouring in cookery and 
confectionery. 

[1388-18..: see Prue sJ.!] 

1583 in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 269 For churned milke we 
gaue them bread and pomgranat peeles, wherewith they vse 
to tanne their goats skinnes which they churne withall. ‘3612 
Cotce., Fodlicuée,..a buske, hull, peele, or skin inclosing 
seed. 1615 [see ORANGE-rEEL], 1672 Lemmon peil [see 
Lemon sé. 5] rgxatr, Pomet’s Hist, Drugsl.143 A Nut, 
having a green Bark or Peel. /did.151 Candied Orange Peel. 
1861-80 Mrs, Beeton Househ. Managem. § 1871 \ngre- 
dients..2 or. of sweet almonds, 3 oz. of candied peel..s ent 
the peel into neat slices. //d. § 1878 Add the sugar, peel, 
ginger, spice, and treacle, 2875 Emeason Leitz. § Soc. Aims 
viii. 192 ‘The rich feed on fruits and game,—the poor, ona 
watermelon's peel. 

b. Comé., as peel-maker, one who prepares 
candied peel. 

1851 in Léustr. Lond, News 5 Ang. (1854) 119/3 Occupa- 


tions of pe ep ; 
Peel, 54.4 Se. [Goes with PeeLv.2] A match, 
an equal. 


1722 W. Hamitron IWadlace vu. ii, In time of peace, he 
never had a peel, So courteous he was, and so genteel, 1813 
Picken Poenrs IL, 131 (Jam.) She fuish bim Jobn Gilpin, nae 
sang is its peil, For a pattern to work by. x188a‘StraTHEsK* 
Alore Bits xiv, Wben time was called, the numbers on each 
side were equal, or feeds, in curling phraseology. 

Peel, 52.5, collateral f. Pittow, now dia/, 

Peel (pil), v.1_ Forms: (3 peolien), 4-5 pelen, 
-yn, 5-6 (9 Se.) pele, 6 peele, piel, 6-8 Sc. peil, 
(peill, pelle), 7 peal, 7- peel. [A collateral form 
of Pinu v,!, formerly used in all the senses of the 
latter; in later use, in Standard English, appropri- 
ated to the sense ‘decorticate’ and uses thence 
derived. For the phonology sce Pitt v.! (It seems 
possible that the comparatively modern scnse- 
differentiation of pil? and pele, pee/, may have 
been influenced by the example of F. Zz/ler to 
pillage, rob, and Zeler to deprive of hair, to strip 
of skin, to peel.)] 

I. To pillage, rob. 

+1. ¢rans. To plunder, pillage, spoil, rifle, strip 
of possessions (a person or place); = PILL v1 1, 

1303 R, Baunne Aandi. Synne 2357 Certys pefte ry3t 
wy 


ked ys.. Namly, pore men for to pele Or robbe or 


bete with-oute skyle. /did¢. 6790 Lorde! how shal these 


; robbers fare That the pore pepy! pelyn ful bare. ¢ 1386 


Cuaucen Pars. 7. » 693 What seie we tban of hem that 
lyn & don extorcions to holy chirche? 1480 Rolls of Parit. 

. 204/2 Hit [the said Isle] hath be so pelyd and oppressid. 
ax1600 Yok Up-a-lands Compl. in Evergreen (1761) 1. 231 
Pure Commons presentlie ar peild. 1648 Symmons Vind. 
Chas. [ 161 All the people. .who have been wronged, peeled 
and oppressed, 5a 1 ee Hist. Eng. 3, Archigallo.. 
by peeling the wealtbier sort, stuff’d his Treasury. 45 a 
Berkevey Adcifhr. wu. § 11 Would it not be a disagreeable 
Sight to see an honest Man peeled by Sharpers? P 

+b. ¢ransf. To exhaust or impoverish (soil) ; 
= Pruuvlib. Obs. 

1610 W. Foixincuam 47? of Survey 1. ix. 35 Oates doe 
well in a leane dry Clay, thongh they peele a better and 
prepare a moist. 3 ‘ 

+2. To seize or take by violence or extortion ; 
to make a prey of; = Pinu v.1 3. Obs. 

[e1350-3618: see Pitt 2. 3.] i 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 9: A man gais 


PEEL. 


to the were for covatis to pele and rub gndis. 71507 
Comunyc, (W. de W.) Aiij, What shall than profyte thy 
good in plate Or poundes that thou of the people pele? 1542 
Uoaut Lrasm, Apoph. 280b, His soudiours..pieled all that 
euer thei could fyngre, 

II. Te decorticate, strip. 

8. Te strip (anything) of its natnral integument 
or outer layer, as an orange, potato, or the like of 
its skin er rind, a tree of its bark; to remove the 
peel of; =Pittz,! 5. 

[rzz5-1879: see Pitt.) 5.] 

£1430 Pwo Cookery-6ks. 8 Take oynonyss and schrede hem, 
and pele hem. 1462 in /Vachale Priory (Surtees) 95 To fele, 
pele, occupie, and carie away wod and barke. 1464 4/aan. 5 
Househ, Exp. (Roxh.) 280 Roste an egge hard and pele it. 
1698 Frocer ’ey, 129 An Herb that can be peeled in the 
same manner as Hemp with us. 1747 Mrs. Guasse Cookery 
ir To dress Potatoes. Boilthem..tben peel them. 1799 G. 
Saurn Laboratory 1, 263 A sweet apple, pecled and cut. 
1866 Gro. Eviot £. f/od? Introd., The basket-maker peeling 
his willow-wands in the sunshine. 1897 Bryant Planting 
of Afple-tree v, Girls... Shall peel its frum by coteage-hearth, 

b. Usually feel off: To strip off or pare off 
(skin, bark, ete.); = Pitt v1 5b. 

[¢1440-1604: see Pitts! 5 b.] 

1573-80 Barer «i/o. P 358 To Pill off, or rather pecle, as 
it were to pull off the skin, rinde, or the barke of a tree. 
1687 A. Lovune tr. Devenot's Trav. 124 They peal off 
the Rind of them, then cut them inlo quarters, 1725 
Du For Fey, round World (1840) 154 They peeled it off 
thicker or finer as they had occasion. 1790 7'raus. Soc. 
arts VIII. 27 Earth that has been peeled and burnt. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst, Aled. VN. 116 Vhe thickened capsule cannot 
readily he peeled from the surface of the liver. 

e. Te make or form by peeling ; = I'iLLz.1 5c, 

1885 Binte (R.V.) Gex. xxx. 37 And Jacob took him rods 
of fresh poplar..and peeled [1611 aad cartier vv. pilled] 
white slrakes in them. ‘ ; 

d. To bare (land) of its herbage, as by shaving 
off, cutting dewn, or eating down crops, ete. close 
to the ground; = Prue! 5d, 

[1538-1903: see Pitt &.! 5d.) 

1789 Yrans. Soc, Arts (ed. 2) 11. 107 His pastures and 
clover crops were peeled to the earth. 

4. utr. Of trees, animal bodies, ete.: To become 
bare of bark, skin, etc.; te cast Lhe epidermis (as 
after a fever), Of skin or bark: To beeome de- 
tached, scale off. Also b. To admit of being 
peeled or barked, = Pinx v.! 6, 

[c 1000-1886: see Pint 2.’ 6.] - 

1634 Sin 1. Hernert Srav, 183 The rinde or skin peeles 
off most easily. 1641 Best Farw. Bhs. (Surtees) 15 A 
meanes to make them peele better. 7x2 Swirt Tale of 
Siidas 36 Against whose torrent while he swims, The 
golden scurf peels off his limbs. 1837 Dickens Pickiw. xix, 
This is delightful ..!" said Mr. Pickwick, the skin of whose 
expressive countenance was rapidly peeling off with exposure 
tothesun. 1860 Tynpaue Glac. 1. xx. 143. lls ouler surface 
appeared to be peeling off like a crust. Afed. 1 have been 
sunburnt, and my face is peeling. 

5. entr. or absol, ‘To take off one’s clothes or 
onter garments; to strip, as in preparation for 
some exercise. (Orig. a term of pugilism; later 
of athleties; now s/eng or collog.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Peel, to strip: allusion to the 
taking off the coat or rind of an orange or apple. 1800 
Hurois Fav. Village 5x Vhe swain Who, to his fair shirt 
peeled, from dusky dawn To latest twilight gathers the full 
ear, 1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 231 He peeled in Tothill-fields 
with the utmost sang froid. 1829 Marrvat #. Alildina 
xvi, He began to peel, as the boxers call it. 1858 O. W. 
Houtmes Aut. Breakfet. i, What resplendent beauty that 
must have been which could have authorized Phryne to 
: peel "| 1892 Furnivaue in /foceleve's Wks. 1, p. xlvil. note, 
He peeld to scull bow down-stream. K 

b. ¢vans. Te strip wholly or partly of clothing ; 


to take off (clothes). colog. 
18z0 Corcoran Fancy Note 89 [Randull's] figure is re- 
markable, wben pecled, for its statue-like beauty, 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's He Tour (x893} t47 Jack was in 
the act of ‘peeling ' himself, as he called it, 1872 C. Kixc 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. x. 217 Sarah Jane—arms pecled— 
cooking up stuff. 1888 Detrort Free Press 20 Oct. (Farmer), 
She peeled off her wedding dress and boots. 
c. To feel it, to run at full speed. U.S. slang. 
1860 Baartiett Diet. Amer. s.v. To run at full speed. 
‘Come, boys; peel it cow, or you'll be late.’ 
d. dial. Of a deg, ete.: To show its teeth, 


1890 P. H. Emerson Iii? Life xxvi. 109 Lor, that peeled 
and showed his ivories at us. 


+6. Vhrases, a. Zo pack and (or) peel, ? to pack 
and unpack (or unwrap); to deal in any way; to 
have dealings. Se. Ods. 

Peel prob, meant ‘divest of its wrapping or covering’, but 
its sense is uncertain, and was a matter of forensic dispute 
already in 1680. 

1503 Sc. Acts Fas. {V (1814) I]. 245/2 And bt na man pak 
nor pele in leitht nar vperis placis vtouth be kingis burrowis 
vnder pe pane of eschacting of be gudis to pe kingis 
vse, pt be tappit sald pakkit or pelit agane pis statute. 
1506 Bureh Ree. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 1. 109 We ar greittumlie 
defraudit in our cvstomes throw pakking and peling of 
merchand gude in Leith to be had furth of our realme. 
1540 Sc. Acts Fas, V (1814) 11. 375/2 It Is statute and 
erdanit pat na persoun vse pakking nor peling of woll hidis 
nor skynnis lois’ nor laid outwt fre burgh and priuilege 
Therof. 1680 in Fountainball Deefsions (1759) 1. 81 By the 
84th act Parl., 1503, and aqth act, 1633, the merchants must 
only pack and fetl at free burghs : Now loading and _un- 
loading is the same thing with packing and peiling. This 
was denied by the Dukes Advocates, who called ‘ packing’ 
the ee Os ‘oods in packs, and ‘peiling', they did not 
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agree what it meant. 1824 Scott Aedgauntlet ch. x, Lam 
not a person to pack or peel with Jacobites. 
b. Peeland poll: sce VILL vt 7. 

Peel, v.2 Sc. Also 8-9 peal, 9 peil, [Goes 
with Psen sé,4: origin unascertained.] ¢rans. To 
equal, to match, 

azjoo in Poems Comp, Archers (1726) 62 When Ardrose 
was a Man, Fle cou’d not be peal. 1825 Jasnesox, ‘Vo 
Peel, Peal, Peil,..to equal, to match, io produce anything 
exactly like anotber. 

Peel-crow, obs. variant of Piucrow. 

Peele, obs. form of PEAL, Pret, Peni sé.t 

Peeled (péld), Apia. [f. Verne! +-Epl, See 
also PILLED.] 

1. Stripped of pessessions, plundered, reduced to 
destitution. (Now as fig. of 3 or 4.) 

1508 Dunnar /¢yéing 241 Mauch muttoun, vyle huttoun, 
peilit gluttoun, air io Hilhouse, 1560 Rotuann Crt. lexus 
iv, 673 For laik of pith heissa puir and peild. 1659 GacpEenx 
Tears of Ch. 355 The indigent and peeled Clergy. 1847 
Emerson /’oems (1857) 136 Is thy land peeled, thy realm 
maranded ? : 

2. Deprived or bereft of hair, bald; tensured ; 


= Pt .p ffl. a. 2. 

(1386-168: sce Pi.tep A/a. 2.] 

1470 Uaxrvson Virce deid Powys Poems (ed. Laing) 
31 So sall ye ly ilk ane with peilit powys, 113 Douctas 
Aeneis xi, Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth hir pelit ledderyn 
flycht.  rg91 Suans. 1 //eu. 2°7,1. 12, 30 Piel'd Priest, doo'st 
thou command me to be shut ont? 1653 Urqunart Radelals 
1. xi, Ile. .cared as little for the peeled as for the shaven. 

3. Worn threadbare, as a garment; bare of 
pasture or herbage, as ground. b. /ransf. Begyarly, 
mean, wretched, (Cf. Bann a, 4, 6.) 

agro Duxsar Petition ef Gray Lorse Poems \xi. 38 
Pastouris that ar plane and peild. © c1g30 Reprorpe /ay 
Tht 4 Sc. ete, (Shaks. Soc.) 63 We have so manye lasshes to 
lerne this peelde songe, That 1 wyll aot lye to you now and 
then among. 1535 Stewart Crow, Scot. IIT. riz Pynd and 
puir like ony peild tramort. 1581 Pettus Guaczo's Cio. 
Cou, t, (1586) 88 b, Some rich Gentlemen... goe with a peeld 
threed bare cloke on their backe. 1625 Liste Du Hartas, 
Noe 123 ‘Vhe mount of Emeraudes which is very high, bare 
and peel'd, without any herhe or tree growing thereon. 

4. Stripped of skin, bark, rind, cle; decorticated, 
exceriated. (2382-1828: see Pirten fd a. 4.) 

1725 BraoLey Fam, Dict, UW. 7 Fij/2 Compotes of pecl'd 
Verjuice. 1799 J. Konertson Agric. ferth 353 This pecled 
[oak] copse-weod makes excellent fuel. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vit v, Each had had. .his ‘white palace’ of peeled 
willow wands 1894 K. Grattame Pagan /'. v2 Pleasures 
of the mind whereof. .the men of muscle and peeled faces 
are only just beginning to taste. 1894 Vorthumdbld. Gloss., 
Peeled grain, a tree branch stripped of its bark. ; 

b. fig. Of the eyes: Open, on the alert: in phr. 
to keep (one’s) eyes peeled. U.S. collog. 

1883 F. M. Crawroup Dr. Clandius viii,‘ Keep your eye 
peeled there, will you?’ the Duke shouted, 1889 Farmer 
Awsericanisms, To keep one's eyes peeled, . to keep a sharp 
look out; to he careful. A variation of ‘to keep one’s eyes 
skinned’. 190% Alunsey's Mag. XXIV. 5638/1, 1 kept my 
eyes peeled, but I didn’t see her in the afternoon crowd. 

5. In the following passage scallered and peeled 
isa doubtful translation ; but the expression has 
become a literary commonplace, Aeccled being 
vaguely associated with one or more of the senses 


above. 

1611 Binte fsa. xviii, 2 Goe yee swift messengers ta a 
nation scattered and peeled [-varg. Or, outspread and 
polished; Mxég, convulsam et dilaceratam; 1382 Wycuir al 
to-pullid and torn; 1388 drawun up and to-rent; 1535 
Coveroatn a desperate and pylled folke; 1885 A.V. to 
a nation tall and smooth (wang. Or, dragged away and 
pred foid. 9. 1732 Beewecey Serm. to S. 2. G. Wks. 

LI. 247 ‘They lag under the curse of God,..peeled and 
scattered in a foreign land. 1744 Westry stddr. to King 
in Overton Evangel. Revival ix, (1886) 162 A people 
scattered and peeled and trodden under foot. 1781 Cowren 
Lxpost. 246 If Weaven spared not us, Pecled, scattered, 
and exterminated thus. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawa in 
Dark Places 63 The harmless vassalls .. are then scattered 
and peeled, driven hither and thither, and mercilessly killed. 

Jig. 1892 Daily News 7 Mar. 3/5 The utter rout of the 
Reactionaries has made the peeled and wasted remnant that 
remain utterly incapable of hindering the work. 

Hence Pee‘ledness (alse pielde-). 

rs80 Hottvaano Treas. Fr. Tong, Escorcheure du siege, 
the pieldenesse of the seate. 1610 HoLtano Camden's Brit. 
u. 143 From a discase, scab and peelednesse. 

Peeler! (prlo:). Forms: 4-5 peler, 5-6 -our, 
-owr, 6 Sc. pelor, pellour, peiler, pieller, peal- 
ler, 7 pieler, 6- peelor. [f. PExL vw.) + -ER1. 
See also PiLLER.] : 

+L. Aplunderer, spoiler, robber, thief; = PILLER! 1. 

#1352 Minor Poems (cd. Hall) ii. 15 Now baue bai, be 
felers, priked obout. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) 11. 164 These false coloured pelours, Called of Seynt 
Malouse. 1508 Dunpar /lyting 70 How that thow, poysonit 
pelor, gatthy paikis. a@1§10 — Poems xviii, 12 Than every 
pelour and purspyk Sayis, Land war bettir warit on me. 
1535 Lyxvesay Satyre 2469 Put thir thrie pellours into 
pressoun strang. 1545 Jove A.zf, Dan, xi. AA vij b, A vyle 
couctouse extortioner and fp oeralitie People, 1608 Tors. 
Serpents (1658) 639 Apollodorus, the Theef, Pieler, and 
spoiler of the Cassandrines. : ; : 

b. A plant that robs or impeverishes the soil. 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 49 Graie wheat is the grosest, 
..and a peeler of ground, 1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 1. 
152 klemp..as ‘tis esteemed a Beater of Land, 'tis best to 
sow it upon Lands that are rank. 1744-so W. Enis Mod. 
Husbanim, V1.1. 38 All the oat tribe are great peelers or 
robbers of the goodness of the earth. 


PEELING. 


2. One whe peels, strips, or pares off the skin 
or rind of fruit, the bark of trees, ete.; also, an 


instrument or machine for peeling, 

1597 Sc. sicts 5 (Lleading of Act Jas. 1, c. 33) Steallers of 
grecne woodde.. peallers of ‘Trees. 1755 Jouxson, é’celer, 
one who sirips or flays, 1846 I]. Marsitat. Ceylon oy 
Peelers who failed to produce monthly above 30 Ibs. of 
cinnamon, were liatle to be flogged. 1881 /'al? Alal? G. 
5 Oct. 14/t The peelers [of peaches] carn from sixty cents. 
to twa dollars per day. 1883 Cussed/'s unr. Mag. Aug. 
528/1 The [coffce] beans again thoraughly dried and the 
parchment skin removed by a ‘pecler ' 

b. Se. and vorth, fred, A name given toa crab 
when it peels or easts its shell or * peel’. 

1866 W. Gricor Dial, Banffshire, Peeler, the Shore-crab 
when casling its shell, 1880 in Aaérin & Down Gloss. 
1883 Century Mag. July 373/2 Large craw-fish, which were 
about to shed their outer cases, or shells, and which for this 
reason are called ‘shedders ‘, or ‘ Peelers’ 

Peeler? pflo1). A nickname given to members 
of the lrish constabulary, founded under the 
seerclaryship (1812-18) ef Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Robert Peel; henee subsequently also to policemen 
in England: sce quot. 1858. See Bony 2. 

1817 Gen. Matuew in /zré. Ded, 1386 ‘The Trishman.. 
was fable to he carried off without a moment's warning, by 
a set of fellows well known in Ireland. by the name of 
Peelers, 1818 Sin Ro Pren Let. fo Gregory 14 Apr, We 
mit not make the Peclers anpopular, by maining them 
against the declared and unequivocal sense uf the coupty in 
which they act. 1829 Mache. Mag, XXNV. 569 The 
‘Peelers ‘(by which significant term the whole constabulary 
force appointed under Mr. Goulburn’s bill, as well as those 
by Mr. Veel’s act, are known in the vernacuhurn, 
Kixcsiry adt, Leche xxxv, e's gone for a peel 
a search wanant to break open the door. 1858 Per: Cyd. 
and Suppl. goq/1 Mr. Peel, as Home Secretary, introduced 
othe new Metropolitan Police Act [s8ey} which provided 
London with its efficient body of * Peters) subjece to me 
Home Office, in licu of the old ‘Charlics. 1881 ‘ Riza‘ 
Aly Lady Coguette xvi, Vhe peclers ain't after him. 

Peeler®. éva/. (Origin wknown.] In Kent: 
An iron bar used far drilling holes for hop-poles 


or wattles, 

1796 J. Novs clerte Mew? (1813) 56 A large iron peeler to 
make boles in the land for the [lp] poles, costs 6% or 7% 
1805 R.W. Dickson Pract. cleric. (1857) b.45 Hlop-pecler.— 
The peeler is made use of for forming holes for the hop-poles, 

Peel-garlic: see )1ncannic. 

Peeling (pilin , v47.sé. [f. Pee 7) +-1ne 
See also Prune zé/, 56.) 

1, The action of Pers. 7J, in its various senses. 

ta. Plundcring, spoliation, rebbery. Oés. 

[1350-1627: see PILtinG 77. 54.) 

1649 Mowrst 2ve-em. Parl. 11 This illegal peeling of the 
poor Peasan ; , 

b. ‘The stripping or removal ef bark, rind, skin, 
or external layer. 

1564 Meg. Privy Connucil Scot. 1, 279 The peling of the 
hark of the standand treis. 1704 Collect, Vey. (Churchill) 
11}. 788/1 Workmen employ’d in peeling of the Cinnamon. 
1805 Forsytin Beantres Scotd, (1806) 111. 353 Some people... 
in barking trees,.. peeled many of them down to the ground. 
This..is..called peeling below the axe. — 

ec, The ceming eff ef bark, skin, etc. ; esp. the 
scaling off of skin after fever. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 554 The peeling 
offand decay of the outermost layers, 2897 4 buét's Syst. 
Med. 1. 130 The patient's release will be dependent on the 
end of peeling. — ; 

d. The putting off of clothes; stripping. coéloy. 

1834 M. Scorr Cruise Widge xvii, The operation of peefing 
was all this while gving on amongst the gingham-coated 
gentry, 1899 Darly News 7 Apr. 3/2 ‘The process of | pecl- 
ing" had to be gone through. All outer garments were soon 
taken off, and..deposited on board the umpire’s steamer, 

e. feeling and polling: see PILLING 76/, sb, 1b, 

2 concr, That which is peeled or peels off; 
a strip ef bark, etc.; esp. the rind, skin, or outer 
layer of fruits or roots, which is peeled eff when 


they are prepared for foed. 

1so7 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 4gb/2 Con- 
serve of Roses, Marmalade, Citron peelinges. 1688 R, 
Hoime Armoury 1. 85/1 The rind, peeling, or skin of any 


Fruit. 1796 Mas. Grasse Cookery xiv. 260 Boil the peeling 
of the apples and the cores in some fair water. 1832 
Marryat WV. Forster x, A kid of potato-peelings, 1880 


CR. Marxuam Peruv, Bark 46: The outer bark comes off 
..in thin silvery peelings. 


tb. sfec. A thin skin or fabric formeily used 


as a dress material. Oés. 

[16x21 Coter., Canepin,..th' outward thinne, and white 
pilling, of a dressed sheepes skin.] 1693 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2837/4 A white Peeling Mantua flowered, lined with Green 
Damask, 1693 SouTuerNe Afard's last Prayer 1. iit 31, 
I did but stay to chuse some white Peeling for a pair of 
Breeches, 1769 Dudlin Mercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 Cardinal 
silks, sarsnets, peelings, and persians, 

3. The name of a varicty of apple. ? Ods. 

1676 Worwipce Cyder (1691) 210 The Peeling is a very 
good lasting-apple. 1731 Baitey (ed. 5), Peeling, a lasting 
Sort of Apple that makes excellent Cyder. 

4. atirib. and Comb., as pecling-ax, -tron, -mill, 

1791 Trans. Soc, Arts 1X. 175 They bring the Coffee to 
a machine called a peecling-mill, where it is divested of its 
outside skin and pulp. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., Peeling. 
tron, a shovel-shaped thrusting-instrument whereliy bark 1s 
loosened and pried away from the wood. 1884 4éid, Suppl., 
Peeling axe, a double-bitted axe used in barking trees. 1887 
Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 Another member of the family .. 
had had the fever and was in the ‘peeling stage. 

( 


PEELING. 


Peeling (pilin), s¢/.2. [f. PEEL v.1 + -1ne 2, 
See also PILLING Af/.a.] That peels, in the senses 
of the vb. 

1897 J. Hurcnixson in Arch. Surg. VIII. No. 31. 219 
Patches of a peeling and desqnamating psoriasis on his 
left hand and arm. 1g00 /éfd. XI. No. 41. 61 Peeling 
patches in the palms being coincident with papules. _tg00 
iWestm, Gaz. 13 Sept. 8/1 The decorative beanty of the 
leaves and the pecling stems. 

Peelite (prlesit). [Sce -1rk1.] In British 
politics, A name given to those Conservatives who 
sided with Sir Robert Peel when he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1846, 
and who continued for some years to form a group 
intermediate between the Protectionist Torics and 
the Liberals, to the latter of whom most of them 
at length united themsclves. So Pee‘lism. 

1853 Leclestologist XIV. 41 His views are moderately Con- 
servative: in fact he is an ecclesiological Peclite. 1858 
Trouore Dr. Thorne i, There..was a taint of Peelism in 
the latter [the western moiety of the County}. 1895 Edéu. 
Rev. July 266 The Peelites.. were soon merged indistingnish- 
ably in the Liberal party. 

Peell, obs. form of Penn sé.1 

Peen (pin), sé. dial, techn., and U.S. Also 7 
pen, g pean, pene. [Of uncertain origin: app. 
a northern and Se. form of Pane sé.3, perh. influ- 
cnced in form by PeEN v. But ef. Norw. fev, 
penn ‘the hinder sharpened part of a hammer’ 
(Aasen), referred by some to Sw. dial. pew, pan 
(Rictz), Da. peex fine, neat (orig. ‘thin’).] The 
sharp or thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to 
the face; = PANE 54,3 

1683 Moxon Jlech. Exerc., Printing xi. » 20 The Hammer 
«hath no Claws buta Pen, 1688 R. House A raorry 1. 
321/2 Smiths. . t(ammers have no claw or slit in the Pen, as 
those that are for drawing ont of Nails. /drd., The Pen is 
the small end of [a hammer]. 1825 Jameson, Peer, the 
sharp point of a mason’s hammer. 1881 [sce Pawe sh.3). 
1890 Ceaf, Dict. s.v. Peen vb, Striking regularly all over 
with the peen of ahammer. 1900 in Ang. Dial, Dict, from 
Se. and north. Counties. 

b. Cod, as peen-end \of a hammer); feen- 
ended adj. (hammer); peen-hammer, a hammer 
having a peen or sharpened end; a shoemaker's 
hammer. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Mav 5538/1 The differences between 
peen-hammers and bush-hammers, 

Peen, pene, 2. Os. exc. dial, [app. of Norse 
origin: cf. Ihre Sw. pea ui en ting to extend or 
beat ont in length and breadth; Sw. dial. (Rietz) 
pena, pana, e.g. pina ui jarnet to beat iron thin, 
to hammer ont in length and breadth; Da, dial. 
(Molbech) ene, pane, pene ud to beat out; Norw. 
dial. (Ross) fenna, panne uni to hammer out flat.] 
ivans, To beat thin with a hammer, to hammer oz#. 

1513 Douctas ners vu. xi. 72 The sickyr helmis penis 
and forgis ont. /6ia. vii, Prol. 93 Sum penis furth a pan 
bodduin to prent fals plakkis.  /ééd. vit. vii. 128 The glow. 
and irne to well and peyne anon. [In Eng. Dial. Dict, from 
Shetland and Orkney, Cumbld., N. E. Lanc.; in Westmld. 
and N. Yorksh., as a shoemaker’s term, ‘to beat the edge 
of a sole with the peen of the hammer ‘] 

Peeng, variant of Pixc, sound of a bullet. 

1890 /Hustr. Lond, News Christm. No. 2/3 The high 
soprano ‘peeng’ of a small hail of Minié bullets. 

eenge (pindz),z Se. and worth. dial, Also 
pinge. [Formed perh. on whinge, under the 
influence of peep, peck, peevtsh, or the like.) dir. 
To whine, complain in a whining voiec. 

215.. in Lverercen (1824) J. ft A Bytand Ballat on warlo 
Wives, That gar thair Men live pinging Lives. x79: J. 
Learmont Poets 377 The unhappy ne’er shall peenge to 
meinvain. 1815 Scorr Guy Jf, xxxix, That useless peenging 
thing o’ a lassie there at Ellangownn. 1825 Lrocurtr 
N.C. Gloss, Peenging, Pinging, uttering feehle, frequent 
and somewhat peevish complaints. ‘A peenging bairn’—a 
whining child. 1900 in Zag. Drad, Dict. from Scotland 
and Northumb, — 

Peeoy (pi,6'i). Se. Also peeoye, peeoe, pioy(e, 
pee-o-ie, pyowe, A boy’s firework, consisting of 
a small cone of damp gunpowder, which is lighted 
at the top; also called a ‘ spitting devil’. 

1822 Gait Provost xxvi, He was apt to puff and fiz, and 
go off with a ptuff of anger like a pioye. 1825 Jamieson, 
Peeoy, pioye, pecoe, s. a small qe of moistened gun- 
powder, formed into a pyramidal shape, and kindled at the 
top. 1886 A. Stewart Remin. Dunfermtine 62 Pee-o-ies 
made of wet powder kneaded intoa paste in the hand, 1889 
Stevenson Master of B. ii. 22 Chapping at the man’s door, 
.-and puttin’ poother in his fire and pee-oys in his window, 

Peep (p/p), 54.1 Forms: 5 pepe, 5-6 Se. peip, 
6-7 peepe, 7- peep. [f. Perr v.1] 

I. 1. An imitation or representation of the 
feeble shrill sonnd made by young birds, mice, etc. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aiugis Q. Iii, Now, sueté bird, say ones to 
me ‘pepe’, ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xiv. 364 (Add. MS.) The 
Cate come beside, and herde the mouse Crie in the harme, 
pepe! pepe! ¢1470 Henrvson Afor, Fab. un. (Town § C. 
Mouse) xxi, How fair ye sister? Cry peip, quhair ener ye 
hel 1636 Payne Undish. Tin, Ep. (1661) 26 Asa Poppet, 
which springeth np and down, and cryeth peep, peep. 1822 
Lama £vfa Ser. 1. Praise Chimneysw., Vheir little pro- 
fessional notes sounding likethe ee Ayonng sparrow. 
1825 Jamreson s.v., ‘He darna slay, peep’, he dare not 
let his voice be heard, 1880 Jerrernies Gt “state ot Then 
the hedge-sparrows..cry ‘pecp-peep’ mournfully. 
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II, sé. 2. A name for this sound; a cheep or 
faint sqneak, Now arch. or local. 

c1470 Hexryson Mor. Fad, xin. (Frog & Moxse)i, Scho 
{the monse] ran, cryand with mony pietions peip. 1513 
Dovetas Anes vi. v. 106 The todir ansueris with a petuus 
peip. 1562 J. Herwoop “fig. 1. xxviii, I never heard... 
So muche as one peepe of one mouse. 1884 Ror Nat, Ser. 
Story vi, The first faint peep that shoutd announce the 
senior chick, 

+3. A faney name for a company or brood of 
chickens. Ods. rare. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans ¥F vij, A Pepe of chykennys. 

4. A popular name of certain birds, 

ta. A young cock. O65 b. U.S. A name given to 
several species of sand piper; also to a species of rait, Radlus 
carolinus. ¢. A local name of the Meadow-pipit. 

a 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 311/1 A Cock first [called] 
a Peep. 

b. 1794 Morse Amer, Geog. 168 Peep, Rallus Carolinus. 
1864 Sata in Dafly Tel, 27 July, A‘ Peep’ isa very abject 
and idiotic little bird found in New England... He is given 
to staggering about in an imbecile and helpless manner... 
The... New oe mind..has Jong since endorsed the 
locution ‘as tight as a peep’, to express an utter state of 
tipsification. 1873 Loner. Waystde /ne ui. Prel. 77 The 
plover, peep, and sanderling. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 702, 

e. 1885 Swatnson frou. Names Birds 45 Mcadow Pipit 
(Anthns pratensis)... Peep (Forfar). 


Peep (pip), 542 Also 6 pype, 6-7 peepe. 
[& Prev 2.2] 

1. An act of peeping; a look or glance as through 
a narrow aperture or {rom concealment ; a surrepti- 
tious, furtive, or pecring glance. 

1930 Swirt Trax/us 1. 33 Hence that wild suspicions 


peep, Like a rogue that steals a sheep. 1784 Cowrer Task 
1. 779 He contrives A peep at Natnre, when he can no 


more. 1786 Mue. D’Arsiay Let, 7. Twining 10 July, 
When { come to town I shall never get a peep at you. 
1838 Dickens Mich. Nick. iv, Snawley .. took another 


peep at the Jiule hoy on the trunk. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xix. 172 Vou've only seen a peep throngh 
the curtain. 1873 Tristram JWVoad vit 124 The nearer gorge 
«afforded a magnificent peep. 

b. fig. Said esp. of the first appearance of day- 
light, as in peep of dawn, of the morning, PEEP OF 
pay. Also, A tiny speck of light. 


1530 Paso, 804/1 At daye pype, a la pife du your. 1579 


Fenton Guicctard. xu. (1599) 608 He came by the peepe of 


the morning tothe topof the mountaine. 1616 Lane Contn. 
Sgr’s 7. viii. 101 From morninges peepe till bigh midd 
noone, 17580 Gray Elegy 98 Oft have we seen him at the 

ep of dawn. 1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nfs. (1884) 246 
There was no light.. but a tittle peep from a lamp. 

c. = PEEP-BO. Obs. exc. dial, 

1677 Gitetx Dentonol. (1867) 423 When Satan makes nice 
with men.. He plays at peer with them, that he may make 
them more earnest to follow him. 1903 in Zug. Dial, Dict. 
(cited from N. W. Derbyshire). 

2. transf. a. A small aperture. b. A crevice 
for looking through ; sfec. the slit in the leaf-sight 
of a rifle: sec peep-sigh? in 4. ©. dial. An eye. 

a@1825 Balankin iii, in Child Ballads ww, xciii. (1886) 323/1 
At the sma peep of a window Balankin crap in. 1847-78 
Hacuwect, Peep, aneye. Somerset. 


+3. A mode of cheating at dice: see quot. Ods. 

zqix Puckre Club 22 Gamesters have the top, the peep, 
eclipse, thumbing. Mote. Shaking the dice so forward in the 
box, that by an apparent face, they know when to clap down, 
so as to throw the reverse. 

4, attrib, and Comb. [some of these are from the 
verb-stem, PEEP v.2]: pcep by-play, -glass, stone; 
pecp hawk (da/.), a kestrel; peep nicking- 
machine: see quot.; peep-sight, a backsight for 
rifles with a peep for bringing the foresight into 
line with the object aimed at: see 2b. 

1659 R. Witoe Poems (1870) 10 Dark-lantern language, 
and his “peep by-play. 1892 LumspEen Sheep-head 196 
Can ye wi’ thy *peep-glass explore The att eterne? 2880 
Antrim & Down Gloss., *Peep hawk, the kestrel. 1884 
Knicut Mech, Dict. Suppl., *Peep Nicking-Machine, a 
special gun tool which forms the peep in the teaf of a rifle 
sight. 2881 Greener Gun ee An elevating Vernier *peep- 
sight attached to the stock of the rifle. 

eep, sé.3 Early form of Pir 56.2 

Peep (pip),v.! Now arch. or local, Forms: 5-6 
pepe, 6 S¢. peip, 6-7 peeps, (6 pyep, 8-9 piep), 
7-peep. [Late ME. pépe-n, which began ¢ 1400 to 
take the place of the earlier pipe-s, Aype-sz, found 
in same sense @1250 (see Pirg v.!) = OF. piper 
(1athe. in Godef. Compl.): cf. L. pipare, also 
piptare, piptre, lt. pipare and pipiare, all said of 
hirds, also F. pzpier, ‘pépier to peepe, checpe, or 
pule, as a young bird in the neast’ (Cotgr.) Cf. 
also Du., LG., mod.Ger, Pieper, Lith. pypi#, Czech 
pipati, in same sense; also Gr. miros, L. pipio 
a young ‘peeping’ bird, Ger. pieguagel; all of echoic 
origin. Pepe(2, peep, corresponds in vowel to F. 
pier, but whether connected with it, or indepen- 
dently formed in Eng., is not clear: see P1rE v.!] 

1. #xtr. To utter the weak shrill sound proper 
to young birds, mice, and some kinds of frogs; to 
cheep, chirp, squeak. 

¢1403 Lypc, Temple of Glas 180 Maydens 3ung of age, 
That pleined sore with peeing & with rage. @1s30 Hey- 
wooo Love (Brandl) 108 Were it but a mouse, lo, sholde pepe 
in your ere. 1552 Hutoet, Pyep tike a chycken, crane, or 
faweon, fipro. 1966 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1, 72 The yonge 
larkes .. peping and chirping about their mother, x60 


PEEP. 


Hotranp Pliny J. 298 By the 20 day .. ye shall heare the 
chick to peepe within the verie shell, 16x31 Bisve /sa. x. 14 
There was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped [1885 A.V. chirped]. 1648-78 Hexuam, Prepen 
ads cen muys, to Peep like a mous. 1706 Puintirs, To Pics, 
to ery like a chicken. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Aug. 378/2 
A brood of chickens peeped in a coop in one corner. 
1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 730/1 Sometimes a nest of 
young chimney-swal lows .. would fall upon the hearth, 
*pieping’ for human sympathy. 
+b. To sound shrilly; said of music. Oéds. 

1501 Douctas Pad, fon. 1.361 Proportion sounding dulcest, 
hard I peip. 

2. transf. Of persons, etc.: To speak in a weak, 
querulous, shrill tone; to squeak ; to ‘ sing small’. 
(Chiefly contemptuous, ) 

e15s0 Lynpesay Pedder Cofftis 23 Peipand peurly with 
peteues graniss. 1570 Foxe A. & J. (ed. 2) 1904/1 Frier 

ucknham..was so dashed, that nener after he guret peepe 
outof the Pulpitagaynst M. Latymer, 1611 BiBLe /sa, viii. 19 
Wizards that peepe {&. V. chirp] and that mutter. 1625 B. 
Joxson Stagle of N.i.i, O, the only oracle That ever peep'd 
or spake ont ofa doublet. 1736 Dise. Witchcraft 12 These 
Oraclers, when es pretended to receive Answers from the 
Dead, wonld piep like Chickens, 1737 Ramsay Se. Prov. 
xlv, (1750) 123 Ve're no sae poor as ye peep. 1802 LevDEN 
Ld, Soutis x\vi, Young Branxholm Peep and puirly spake, 
*O sic a death is no for me!’ 1863 W. Paituirs Speeches 
vi. 136 No one has ever peeped or muttered. 

Peep (pip), v.2._ Forms: 5-6 pepe, 6-7 peepe, 
7-peep. [Not known till late in rsthe.; not in 
Promptorium ot Catholicon. The earlier synonyms 
were feke \Promp.), and fese, in 14th c. Atke and 
pike, to which fefe had probably some phonetic 
analogy: see PEEK v.1] 

Ll. ewir. To look throngh a narrow aperture, 
as throngh the half-shut eyelids or through a 
erevice, chink, or small opening into a larget 
space; hence, to look furtively, slyly, or pryingly. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 581 Afak. Nay, do way: he 
slepys. zZ/us pastor. Me thynk he pepys. 1535 Cover- 
paLe Song Sol. ii. g He loketh in at the wyndowe, 
& pepeth thorow the grate. — Lcclus. xxi. 23 A foole 
wyll pepe in at y* wyndow [16x1 peepe in at the doore}in to 
the house. 1570 Levins Afanif. 70/15 ‘Vo Péepe, tuspicere. 
1sgo Suaks, Aids. NV. 1v. i. 89 When thou wak’st, with thine 
ownefooleseies peepe. 1596 — Jerch. V1. 52 Some that 
will enermore peepe through their eyes, And langh tike 
Parrats ata bag-piper, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. viii. 241 
Those remote and yast hodies were formed, not merely upon 
our account to he peept at through an optick glass, 1703 
Macnorete Journ. Ferus, (1732) 126 We had an apporinnity 


just to peep into it. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xi, 1 began to 
take Courage, and to nee abroad again. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat, (1834) U1. 319 T! 


e little hird that peeps in at the 
window. 1843 CARLYLE Past & Pr. i. vi, One peeps direct 
into the very hosom of that Twelfth Century. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life v. (1861) 108 We must not peep and 
cavesdrop at palace doors. 

Jig. 1890 Spenser F. 0.1. i. 39 And low, where dawning 
day doth never peepe, His dwelling is. 

th. Oés. slang. (See quot. and cf. PREPY a.) 
a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, As the Cudl Peeps let's 
AHL Aim, when the Man is a Sleep, let's Kill him. 

2. fig. To emerge or protrude a very short 
distance into view (as from concealment); to 
begin to appeat or show itself: chiefly said of 
natural objects, as daylight, flowers, distant emi- 
nences, etc, Often more distinctly fg. from 1: To 
appear as if looking out or over something. 

1535 COVERDALE Yer. YL 1 A plage and a greate misery pepeth 
out [Wyeuie is seen, 1611 appeareth, 1885 2. 1”. looketh forth] 
from the North. 1595 Goopwine Slanchardyn u.1ij, When 
the day began to peepe, they tooke their horses and rode to 
Tormaday. 1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. 1, iv. 53 No Vessell can 
peepe forth: but ‘tis as soone Taken as seene. 1628 GauLE 
Pract, The, (1629) 25 So was it the same Christ that peeped 
in the Law, through Types and Figures. 1634 Mitton 
Comus 140 Ere..The nice Morn on th’ Indian steep From 
her cabin'd loop hole peep. 1709 Pore £ss. Crif. 232 Hills 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 

id. 330 Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 
1821 Ciare Hill. Afinstr. 1.6 The steeple peeping o'er the 
wood's dark brow, 1857 W. Cortins Dead Secret v1.i, The 
stem of a pipe peeped ont of the breast-pocket of his coat. 

b. Of a plant, seed, etc.: To begin to show itself 


above the soil; to sprout, 

1593 Nasue CArist’s 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 185 Those 
hlossomes which pcepe foorth in the beginning of the Spring, 
are frost-bitten and die. 1707 Mortimen //Zusd. (1721) 11. 9 
When your Plants begin to peep, Earth them up. 1765 
Eart Tfaopincton Forest-trees 16 It {hornbeam] lies as 
long in the seedbed before it peepsas the ash. 1873 Bryant 
New & Old i, Flowers, that were buds hut yesterday, Peep 
from the ground where’er I pass. ; 

o. Of a mental characteristic or the like: To 
show itself a little unintendedly, to come slightly 
into view unconsciously. 

1579 W. WiLtkinson C Gi oe Familye of Love, Brief Deser., 
The doctrine of H.N. began to pepe ont. 1611 Suaks. 
Wint, T..W. iti. 148 Your youth And the true hlood which 
peepes fairely throngh ’t. 1826 Lama £éia Ser. u, Genteel 
Style Writ., The way the retired statesman peeps ont in his 
essays, 1881 Lavy Hersert Aasth 8 Little indications of 
selfishness and heartlessness wonld peep out now and then, 


3. ¢raus. To cause to appear slightly; to put 
forth or protrude (the head, ete.) ow from a 
hiding-place. b. To cause or allow (the eye) to 
peep. rare. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V,1. i. 238 There is not a daungerous 
Action can peepe ont his head, but J am thrust vpon it. 
3669 Drvpen Zyran. Love iu i, This love..Pceps out his 


PEEP-ARM. 


coward head to dare my age. 1788 Disinterested Love }. 
115 Hiding himself in the belfry, and occasionally peeping 
a bit of his head out. 1818 Keats Zudyi:. 1. 871 A well 
Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye Right upward. 

4. trans. To spy owt by peeping. rare. 

1817-18 Coanest Aesid. U. S. (1822) 235 Telling them the 
story of Baker's peeping out the name, marked on the sack, 
which the old woman was wearing as a petticoat. 

Peepal: see PEEPUL. 

+ Peep-arm. Obs. rare. [f. Prep v.2+ Arm: 
ef. next.) In phr. To play peep-arm, to let the 
arm be seen as briefly as possible, 

1625 B. Jonson Safle of N.1.i, A broken [i.e worn out 
at the elbow] sleeve keeps the arm back..And thence we 
say, that such a one plays at peep-arm. 

Peep-bo (pipybow:). collog. = Bo-reer. Cf. 
PEEK-BO, 

1837 Dicktxs Pick. x, Small restless black eyes, that 
kept winking and twinkling on each side of his. -nose, as if 
they were playing a perpetnal game of peep-bo with that 
feature. 1847-78 Hatiiwect, Peep-do,..the term is extended 
to the occasional obscuration of a debtor, or of one accnsed 
of anything rendering his visibility inconvenient. 1889 Jase 
Wister’ A/rs, Bob (1891) 40 The afternoon sun playing 
peep-bo among his thick golden curls. 

Peeper! (prpa:). [f. Peer v1 + -er 1] 

1. One who or that which peeps or eheeps, 

1611 CoTar., Pepicur, a peeper, cheeper ; puler. 

2. sfec. a. A young chicken or pigeon, 

sgg1 Lyty LZudym. v.ii, I preferre. .an ancient henne before 
a younge chicken peeper. 1649 G, Danie. Jrénarch., 
ffen. V,cclvii, But nobly cover with a Wing wide Spread; 
Feathers above ‘em to Surround them All, Amated pecpers. 
1733 Branston J/au of Taste 14 Snails the first course, 
and Peepers crown the meal. r7sg Jounson, Peeper, a young 
chicken just breaking the shell. " 

b. U.S. Aname given to various tree-frogs, esp. 
the Hylodes. 

1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi, He said they were peepers. 
3889 G. I, Ertwancer Garden's Story i. 19 The chorus 
of the /y/odes, or peepers,.. that piercing ‘treble .. that 
nothing—even the katydid—can equal in strident intensity, 

Peeper 2 (ppa). [f. Peer v.2 + -xn 1] 

1. One who peeps or peers; es, one who looks 
or pries furtively, a prier, a ‘Paul Pry’. 

16s2 Gavte Magastrom. 375 He..had his eyes put ont; 
an apt punishment for all peepers and star-gazers. 1663 
Kiwucrew /arson's Wed, v. iit. in [Lazl. Dodstey XIV. 519 
What would not I give for a peeper's place at the meeting ? 
1731 STEELE Spectator No. 53 ? 8,1 doubt not but you will 
think a Peeper as much more pernicious than a Starer, 1795 
Woxcotr (P, Pindar) Convention Bild Wks. 1812 HA. 380 
Then let the bullet. . Dismiss the saucy Peeper to the dead, 

2. slang. Aneye. Chiefly f/. 

ax7oo B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Peepers, Eyes. 1788 J. 
Sueppeare Lydia (1769) IL. 281 An Guulecianaine as much 
distorted and awry as his two peepers. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. 1, Peepers, eyes; single Peeper, a one eyed man, 
31819 Sporting Mag. V.6 A slight cut on the right peeper. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiv, A secret..invisible..to the 
stupid peepers of that young whiskered prig. 

8. a. Cant. A looking-glass; also (quot. 1783) 
a spyglass; f/. a pair of spectacles. b. A small 
window (sonce-2se). 

1694 Ladies Dict. 380 Peeper, a Looking-glass. a 1700 
BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Queere-pecpers, c. old fashion'd, 
ord’nary, black.framed, or common Looking glasses. 1785 
Grosz Dict. Vulg. 7, Peeper, a spying glass; and alsu a 
looking glass, (cant), 1825 Jamteson, Peepers, ..a cant term 
for spectacles, excd, 1899 Barinc-Goutp Bk. of West 1.ii. 
30 The windows..are small, and the brown thatch is lifted 
above these peepers. 

4. Asa local name of animals aud plants: a. A 
species of Tub-fish, 7%igla cuculus (Cornwail) 
(Zug. Dial. Dict.). pb. A local name of the Pim- 
pernel (Lees Hora W. Yorksh. (1888) 795) 

Peep-eye (pr pyai:). vere. = Bo-peer, PEerp-no. 

1887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 79/1 The baby..made futile 
efforts to play ‘ peep-eye' with anybody jovially disposed in 
the crowd. 

Peep-hole (pipjhdul). A small hole through 
which one can peep. 

1681 Otway Soldiers Forti. 1.i, And then for a peep- Hole, 
odds fish I have a peep-Hole for thee. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Monracu Let. fo aad 14 Sept., The Comedy.. began with 
Jupiter's falling in love out of a pcep-hole in the clouds. 
maa J.H. Newnan in J. Jennings £2 (1888) 119 We see 
each other as through the pcep-holes of'a show. 3890 F. W. 
Rosinson Very strange Family 3 Mr, Barnett had.. put up 
ae shutters, and had glass peep-holes made in every one of 
them. 

Pee'ping, o/. 56.1 [£ Peerv.1+-1ne1,.] The 
aetion of PEEP v.1; echecping. 

€1403 [see Peer v.'}, rggz [lutoer, Pipynge or piepynge 
of byrdes or fowles. 1709 ‘WV. Dernam in Phil, Trans. 
XXXVI. 4gr The Peeping of Chickens in the Egg, .. I have 
my self divers times heard that. 1863 T, W. iliccinson 
Army Life (1870) 71 No sound but the peeping of the frogs 
ina marsh, 1868 A, K. H. Bovo Less. Aid. Age 353 The 
feehle peeping of two weak. voices singing a long ces 

Pee'ping, v4/.st.2 [f. Pexev.2+-1nc 1] The 
action of PEEP v7.2: looking through a narrow 
opening, peering, prying ; emergence into view. 

1593 Nasuz Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 185 If at the 
first peeping out of the shell, a young Student sets nota 
graue face on it..he is cast of and discouraged. 1593 Smaxs. 
Luer, 1089 Why pryst thau through my window? leave thy 
Peeping. 1653 Watton slugder xvi. 210 Ina morning up 
we rise Ere Auroras peeping. +826 Scotr Io0dst. v, No 
one has paid for peeping since Tom of Coventry's days. 

attrib. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fadles civ, g8 The Fox spy'd 
him ,, through a Peeping Hole. 1713 STEELE Englishot, 
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No. 8. 49 A next Room, into which there were the peeping 
Holes frequent in Taverns, 1880 Browntne Jluléyhch 65, 
T have found me a peeping-place. 

Pee'ping, f//.a.1 (f. Perrv.1+-1ye2.] That 
peeps or cheeps; cheeping. 

1568 T. Hower Ard. Amitie (1879) 76 The Robine small, 
and peeping Wren. 1614 Sytvester Bethulia's Rese. ni. 
455 The peeping chicken. 1643 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. 
Und. xiv. § 147 Young chicks, caltow and unfledged..called 
peeping chicks. 1894 KR. B. Sunarve ffandbh. Birds Gt. Brit. 
1, 107 The Meadow-Pipit..uttering a ‘peep '-ing note. . 

Pee'ping, f//.a.* [f. Perr v.2+-1nG2.] That 
peeps or peers; that peeps forth or emerges slightly 
into view; +(s/ang) drowsy, nodding, ‘winking’, 
Leeping Tom: see quot. 1837; hence allusively. 

1s9z Wyrtey Armoric 13 Putting foorth a little cressant, 
ora peeping mollet. ¢1617 Miooteton Hitch v. ti, Whilst 
we show reverence to yond peeping moon. a1zoo B. FE. 
Diet, Cant. Crew, Peeping, Drowsy, Sleepy. 1707 Mortimer 
flasé, (1721) H, 34 The fee Peeping red Buds and Leaves. 
1784 Cowrer Yirocin, 235 Exe he yet hegin To show the 
peeping down upon his chin. 1796 Grose Dict. Mule. 7, 
Peeping Yom, a nick name for a curious prying fellow. 


a Penny Cyct, VILL 118/1 The story [of Godiva] is em- | 
bellished with the incident of Peeping Tom, a Prying inquisi- j 


tive tailor, who was struck blind for popping out his head 
as the lady passed. 1884 Saé. Rev. 14 June 9779/2 A mossy 
recess surraunded hy peeping flowers, 

Peeple: sce PEEVUL. 

+Peepling. Ods. rare—), [f. Peer vl + -LING.] 
A little ‘peeping’ animal; a chicken. 

1994 O. B. Quest. Profit, Concern, 29 She returnes into 
the house ta her peepling, singing, I haue her, I haue her. 

Peep of day. [See Perv sb.21b.] 

Ll. The first appearance of daylight, the earliest 
dawn. 

[1530: see Peer s.21b.] 1577-87 Houixsuey Chron, TL. 
1138/1 The morrow,., by the peepe of daie, all the batteries 
began, 188a J. Parker Afosé. ae I.118 The first sacrifice 
was offered at the very peep of day. ig. a 1836 Mes. T. 
Morrimer (¢/¢é:) The Peep of Day ; or a Series of the earliest 
teligious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving, 

atirié, 1852 SMepLey £L. Arundel 612 Always supposing 
our peep-of-day amusement goes as it should do. 2 , 

2. Leep-of-day boys, a Protestant organization in 
the North of Ireland (¢1784-95), whose members 
visited the houses of their Roman Catholic op- 
ponents (sce DerENDER 1d) at daybreak in search 
of arms. So Seep-of-day clergyman, principles 
also Peep-o’-dayism. 

3807 Vancouver cleric. Devon (1813) 468 The insurgent 
handitti of Yories, Hearts of Steel, Pecp-o'day Boys, White 
Boys, &c. 1825 C. M. Westmacotr English Spy |. 267 
[Hej joined the peep of day boys in full cry. 1845 Syn. 
dir #ragn, Lrish Ron Cath Ch. Wks, 1859 11. 340/2 
A peep-of-day clergyman will no longer preach toa peep-of- 
day congregation. 1890 Lecky Lug. in 18th C. xxvi. VIL. 
20 A corps of volunteers which ha 
on Peep of Day principles. 

3. A local name of the plant Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellatum (Shropsh.Wordbkt 879). 

Peep-show (pipfou). (f. Peer 7.2 or sb.2 4% 
Snow 56.] A small exhibition of pictures, ctc., 
viewed through a magnifying lens inserted in a 
small orifiee. Also fig. 

1861 in Mayhew Lend, Labour IIL 88/1 Being a cripple, 
Tam obliged to exhibit a small peep-show, 1865 Dickens 
Aut. Fr. iw. vi, A Peepshow which had originally started 
with the Battle of Waterloo, and had since made it every 
other battle of later date, 1869 Srurcron F. Plough 
Talk 18 As boys see sights in a peepshow at our fair. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 25 ‘The peep-shows which Nature 
provides with such endless variety for her children. 

| Peepul, pipal (prpzl). Also 8-9 peeple, 
pippal, peepal, pepal, -ul,pipul. [Hindi pifa/:— 
Skr. pippala.]_ An Indian species of fig-tree (Ficus 
religtosa), regarded as sacred; = Bo-TREE. Often 
atirib., peepul-, pipal-tree. 

1788 Asiatick Res. I. 390 An excavation..in the ground.. 
filled with a fire of Pepa wood. 1998 W. Tennant fri, 
Reercat, (1803) LI. 356 The seeds of the peeple tree. .asoften 
as they fall upon an old edifice spring up into trees with 
great rapidity. 1831 Tretawney Adz. Younger Son i. 
162 A large pepul tree grew near. 1841 ELpHINSTONE /ist, 
fad. 1, a4t The country is often scattered with old mangoe 
trees and lofty tamarinds and pipals. 1887 Laxc Alyth, 
Ritual § Relig. 11.235 Vhevillage Ree niet in India dwell 
in the peepul or the bo tree. 1891 Kipting Life's Handicap 
Pref. 7 Great pipal trees overhung the well-windlass. 

Peepy (pfpi), a. dial. and collog. [f. Peer v2 
orsb.2+-¥.] a. Drowsy, sleepy. (Cf. PEEP v,“1b.) 
b. Characterized by peeping. 

1847-78 Hacuwet, a sleepy, drowsy. Go to pegpy> 
by, ie. to sleep. Var. dik + 1896 SNowDEN IVeb of Webver 
8 (E.D.D.), With long waiting we fell Ppeepy. 1898 M. P. 
Snet Yellow Danger 150 Peepy little bewitching eyes. 

Peer (pis), s4.(a.) Forms: 3-5 per, 3-6 pier, 4 
beor, 4-5 pare, peyre, 4-6 pere, 4-7 peere, 4~8 
per, 5 pir, pyere, peyr, pyre, peree, 5~7 piere, 
6 peare, 4- peer, [ME. a. OF: ger, peer (tothe, 
in Littré), sinee 16th e. pazy, = Pr., Sp. par, lt. pare, 
L, par-em equal, In OF. fer was both adj. and 
sb.; in English the adj. use is quite subordinate, 
and only in the expression seer to, where it might 
also be viewed as the sb.] 

1. An equal in civil standing or rank; one’s equal 
before the law. 

lias Magna Carta xxi, Comites & barones non amerci- 


been originally raised 
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entur nisi per pares suos. /déd, xxxix, Nallus liber homo 
capiatur, vel imprisonetur, ..nisi per legale judicium parium 
snorum, vel per legemterrae.) 1303 R. Brune //andl. Synne 
6076 Senet mow weyl,atalleé ers, lyue as lurdes, and be 
here pers. 1390 Gower Conf HI. 168 By his side He set 
him doun as pier and pier, ¢xq50 tr. De /aitatione Wi. xxi. 
8 Wheber he suffie of his prelate or of his piere, or of his 
lower. 1587 Haratson Zuglanud u. xi. (1877) 1. 222 When 
socuer anie of the nobilitie are cunuicted of high treason by 
their _peeres, that is 10 saie equals. 1660 KR, Cuxe Juste 

Vind. 16 Nor must Strafford suffer by an ordinary way of 
judicature by his peers,..he must die by Act of Parliament. 
1765 Biacnstoxe Comin 1. xii, 403 As the lords, thoagh 
different in rank, yet all of them are peers in respect of 
their nubility, so the Commoners..all are in law pecrs, in 
respect of their want of nobility. 1808 Scott Jarnr. 1. 
xxviii, He .. strode across the hall of state, And fronted 
Marmion where he sate, As he his peer had been. 1877 
Mrs. Ourrttant Makers flor, iii. 79 Vhe sacred chain of 
friendship links together those who are unequal in rank as 
well as those who are cach other's peers, 

2. One who takes rauk with another in point of 
natural gifts or other qualifications; an cqual in 
any respect. Said also of things, 

eraga S. Ang. Leg. L. 453/166 Seint Martin was apustlene 
pier: for pe holie gost a-lishte In hin ase in pe Apostles. 
@1300 Cursor MM. 7970 Of al pe psalines o pe sauter is 
psalme o penance has na per. ¢1386 Cuatcrer Vrr's Pr. 7) 
30 Chauntecleer In al the land “of crowyng nas his peer. 
1470-85 Mavory dréhur xv. vi, | knowe wel thow hast net 
thy: pyere of ony erthely synful man. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
clxiv. (183) 242 We had mothe leyd doun his pryde. he 
wende to haue faughten peer to pece. 1535 CovnrvaLe 
diectus. vi, 15 A faithful frende hath no peare. 1682 Ste T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 36 Fidelity, Bounty and generous 
Hunesty.. wherein... the true Mervick English Gentleman 
hath na Peer. 2791 Cowrer /fiad 1 491 Wlyssesstove’s 
peer in wisdom, “1863 Tyxpatt //eat ¥. § 158 (11870 134 
When we wish tu overcome molecular forces, we must attack 
them by their peers. 1888 Bryce elaver. Commi. laxiv. 
(1890) HI. 607 Somme of those men were the peers of the best 
European statesmen of the tine. : 

+3. One who is associated or matched with 
another; a companion, mate; a rival. In quot. 
¢1330 = wife. Ods. or arch, 

13.. AY Adis. 1576 Vamoselis plaien with peoret alle. 
¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 105 Malde pe quene his 
pere in God scho did endyng., 138 Wyeur J/afé. xi. 16 
Children sittynge in cheepynge .. cryinge ta her peeris 
lete.,  cxg00 Destr. Frey 3673 Pallas the pert kyng 
and his pere Castor. 1467 Waters Arch. in 10th Rep. 
Mist, MSS. Con, App. ¥. 300 Every Maite and Maires 
pare..shal have his own voice ta thelection of the Maire, 
3591 SPENSER J 7s. HWoordds Van. vi, An hideaus Diagon.. 
Strove with a Spider his unequal penre, 1657 CowLry 
Death Will, Harvey ii, My sweet Companion, and my 
seutle Peere, 1730-46 Tuusson ixéamn 493 O, glorious 
he, beyond His daring peers! 1817 Kears Anaya. wv. 273), 
‘To stray away intu these forests drear, Alone, without a peer. 

4. A member of one of the degras of nobility 
in the United Kingdom; a duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, or baron. 

Peers are of three classes: peers of the United Ningdom 
or of the reain (up to 1707 culled peers of Engéand, from 
1707 10 1801 peers of Great Britain), all of whom, when of age 
and not otherwise disqualified, may sit in the House of 
Lords; feers of Scotland, of whom sixteen are elected to 
each Parliament as representative members to sit in the 
House of Lords; fcers of /reland, of whom twenty-cight 
representatives are elected for life ta the [louse of Lords. 
Bya declaration of the House of Lords in 1692, Bishops are 
only lords of Parliament, and not peers. 

(1g23%-2 cf 15 Edw. //, Nous piers de la terre, Countes & 
Barouns, en ta presence nutre Seigneur Je Roi, agardums 
que Sir Hugh le Despenser te fitz et Sir Hugh le Despenser 
le piere soient desheriteez, 1332 Aolls of Part. I. 68/2 
Le Seigneur de Wake & antres Pierres de ta terre.) 1382 
Wve Sef. Wks, HI. 514 By counsail of peeres of pe 
rewme, ¢1470 Henry H’ad/ace vitt, 15 That.. besocht him 
fair, as a peyr off the land, To cum and tak sum goucrnaill 
on hand. 1559 Adirr. Mag., Rich. Lf 3 The Piers and Lordes 
that did his canse uphold. 1593 SHaxs. 2 //er. Vi, ww. vii. 
327 The proudest Peere in the Realme shall not weare a 
head on his shoulders vnlesse he pay me tribute. 1654 
Viwwain L£pit. Ess, it. i. 26 Kings rule is good, wors the 
Peers optimacy. 1707 EB. Cuampertavne Pres, St. Lng 
iii, 276 All Peers of the Realm being look’d on as the King's 
Hereditary constant Counsellors. 1826 Disrayu Miz. Grey 
u. viii, The neighbouring peer, full of grace and gravity. 
1900 Wiitaker's Alm. 120 The House of Lords .. consists 
of the Spiritual Lords of England ..the Temporal Peers of 
England, Great Britain, and the United Kingdom, and, in 
addition, 16 Hereditary Peers of Scotland selected to cach 
Parliament, and 28 Hereditary or created Peers of Ireland 
elected for life, 

b. In reference to France: (a) One of the 
twelve peers of France: see Douzerers; (6) One 
who possessed a territory which had been erecled 
into a lordship, and who had a right to sit in the 
Parliament of Paris; (¢) A member of the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, 1814-1848. 

[é 1205, ¢1310: see Douzerers.] ¢1470 Hexry Wallace x. 
ott The peryss off France was stillat thair parlement. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 453 Rowlande was a ferde 
for his vncle charlemagn..wherfor he went anone nyghe 
hym and soo dyde oliver, ogyer, & all the xii peres. 1494 
Faavan Chron. 1. clv. 143 (Charles Martel] chase xii perys, 
which, after some wryters, are callyd dozeperys, 1611 Cotar. 
8. Pair, La Cour des Pairs,..the Parliament of Paris 
wherein the Pecres of France may sit as Assistants. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. & Commw, 178-9 The ‘Twelve Peeres 
of France have the precedence before all the rest of the 
Nobility...Of these Peeres, there he six of the Clergie. 
3727-41 Campers Cycé. s.y., The title peer, in France, is 
bestowed..on every lord or person, whose fee is erected into 
a lordship or peership. 1808 Scorr Afarm, vL xxxiii, When 
Rowland brave and Oliver, And every paladin ae peer, On 
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Roncesvalles died! 1848 W. H. Kettytr. Z. Blane’s Hist. 
Ten Y. 1. 131 Measures..directly opposed to the consti- 
tutional charter, to the constitutional rights of the chamber 
of peers, to the Jaws of the French. i 
¢c, Applied to the Sno of Sparta, 7.¢. those 

citizens who had eqnal right to hold state offices. 

3838 Tutrtwatt Greece IV. 373 AM who were unable to 
defray this expense, were ,. degraded into a lower class, 
from the rank of Peers to that of Inferiors, or Commoners. 
1852 Grote Greece 1, \xxili. IX. 344 A Spartan citizen, hut 
not one of tbat select number called the Equals or The Peers, 

5. In generalized sense: A man of high rank, 
in any country, state, or organization; a noble. 
1350 Will, Palerne 3976, & alle pe lordes of pat lond ..& 
pe best burgeys..& be pers of spayne pat were to prison 
take. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 233 Go we to owre cowncell perys. 
1549 Covernatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Heb. xii, 23 An vnnumer- 
able syght of angels the heade peares & inhabitanntes 
thereof. ¢x586 C’ress Pemnroxe /s. Lxvin. xi, Egipts 
greate peeres with homage shall attend, 1665 NEEDHAM 
Ried, Medicine 21 Summoning all the Peers of the Faculty 
to a solemn Assembly. 1712 Appison Spect. No. 417 78 
The Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his Peers. 

Jig. 1701 De For Truedorn Eng. 27 Pride, the first Peer, 
and President of Heil. 


6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib, That is a peer. 

1693 G. Strexey in Dryden's Favenal sii, (1697) 209 A 
Peer Actor is no monstrous thing, Since Rome has own’ 
a Fidler fora King. 1 Daily News 31 Jan. 3 6 Their 
peer critic had expressed his willingness[etc.} 1895 Hestur. 
Gaz. 11 Aug. 1/3 The fashion of Peer Mayors .. delizhts 
provincial townsfolk and their womenkind. rgo1 Daly 
Tel. 8 July 11/4 Lord Cardigan was the first peer-prisuner 
to be defended by members of the Bar. — ; : 

b. Comb., as peer-maker, -making ; -ridden aij. 

1884 CHAMBERLAIN Sf. at Denbigh, The cup is nearly full. 
We have been too long a peer-ridden nation. 1894 IH esta. 
Gaz. 30 Mar. 6/3 Mr. Gladstone has been the greatest peer- 
maker of this, or perhaps of any, century. 1g00 Lbid, 
29 May 2/2 Peer making used to be considered a dearly 
ehenshed prerogative of the Crown. 

B. adj, or quasi-adj. Fqual (fo). 

[a 1300 Cursor M. 450 ‘I'o godd self wald he be pere. 1387 
Vrevisa Zfigden (Rolls) 1 49 Asia is most in quantite, 
T:uropa is lasse, and pere itn par, 1432-50 egalle, 
Caxtox lyke)] in noumbre of peple. 
Constantinus bulde and made pis citee euene and pere 
to Rome leguam Romz). 1567 Satir, Poems Reforur 
vi. 36 Jour strength to thairis on na way mycht be peir. 
[1687 A. Lovete tr. Thevenol’s Trav, Wt. 23 lie is Peer to 
the great Lords of the Countrey. 188: Addantic Monthly 
XVII. 296 More than one arlist whose hand has not been 
peer to his feeling.] 

Hence Pee‘rhood, the condition of being a peer, 
peership. Also (wonce-wds.) Pee'rish @., of or 
pertaining to a peer; Pee'rling, a peer’s son, an 
embryo peer; Pee'ry a., ahounding in pecrs (so 

peeriness). 

3888 Sat. Rev. 9 June 7o4 His flourishing period of poet- 
hood and *peerfiood when Louis Philippe was king. a 1734 
Nortn Lxanten 1 ii. $141 (1740) 109 Any other Peer.. 
might have been taken and made a *Peerish Example of. 
1993 J. Winans Life of Ld. Barrymore 62 The gay 
Ptecrline. who is harely entitled to the honors and immu- 
nities of manhood, 1865 Sfectator 25 Nov. 1302/2 A 
monopoly of power can nu more be safely allowed to peers, 
peerlings, and peers’ sons-in-law, than to artizans, 1895 
Westut. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 The new Cabinet is *peery to the 
end..no one less tban an carl gets anything this morning. 

Peer (pies), v1 Forms: 4-5 pere(n, 5 peero, 
peyre, Sc. peir, 6- peer. [a. Ol. fever, var. of 

pairter, parer:—L. pariére to make equal, f. par-ent 
equal, PEER.] 

tL. ¢rans. To make equal; to class as equal; to 
put in the same rank or on an ae footing wth. 

3375 Baksour Bruce 1x. 666 [Bruce] To quhom, in-to gude 
cheuelry I dar peir pane, ¢1375 Sa Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Egipciane) 1312 To be quhilk..al pe warld ma nocht he 
food. ¢ 1610 Syivestertr. Mathieu's Ment. Mortal. xxxii, 

ian..»Presume uot yet to peer thee witb thy God. @ 166a 
Hevun ffist. Presdyt. x. (1670) 347 Being now Peered 
with the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Essex, 

2, To equal, to rank with. 

arzago Sir Degrev. 1887 Was never perus my3th hym 
peyre By resone ne ry3th, 1614 T. Apvams in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 162 Of Homer it is said that none 
could ever peer him for poetry. 1796 Burns ‘O wha és 
she that lo'es me’ (Chorus), © that's the qneeno’ womankind, 
‘And ne'er a ane to peer her. 1826 Marv Nowitr Surrey in 
Caftiv. v, Young Surrey,—that brave heart That koight- 
hood might not peer. : 

3. cxir. To be eqnal, to rank on an equality. 

3377 Lanot. P. P/. B. xv. 410 Ancres and hermytes, and 
monkes and freres Peren (v. 7. peeren, peres] to apostles 
porw her parfit lyuynge. ¢1430 é/ymns Virg. (1867) 62 
He wolde haue peerid with god of blis. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 147, Hertford may well with the 
best peere. @1847 Eviza (es Old Mill-streant ii, The 
Thames of Old England ..Could not peer with the mill- 
streamlet close to my home, 

4. [f. prec. sb.] évans. To make (a man) a peer; 
to raise to the peerage, to ennoble. col/oyuial, 

1753 Dedication on Dedication 11 He was to be peered 
and pension‘d. 1883 ‘Texxyson in Life (1897) II. xv. 300 
Her Majesty must decide as to when I am to (ie peered. 

Peer (piu), v.2 Also 6-7 peere, (8 pier). 
(Known from ¢1590: of uncerlain origin and 
history. 

Exactly the same sense as 1 below was expressed in the 
rath. by Prre wv. (app. = LG, fire); and peer has accord- 
ingly been assumed to be merely a later form or spelling of 
ire. But, besides that there was a clear chronological gap 

tween the two words, seer is not a phonetic development 


ibid, 179 Pe _grete 
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of fire, and cannot, so far as is at present known, be formally 
identified with that word ; whetber there was any irregular 
or ulterior connexion does not appear. In 15-16th c,, fere, 
peere, were also ordinary spellings of Prax v. = appear; 
and, in many instances (see senses 2, 3 below) the use of 
peer comes so close to that of fear (appear), that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that there was not some blending of the two 
words, attributable to the fact that when feer, to look out, 
is said of inanimate things, the meaning is that they appear 
as if they were looking out. In several of the Shaksperian 
uses of peer it is difficult to determine whether the things 
are thought of as looking out, or as just appearing.) 

1. tnir. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make ont. 

iggt 13f Pe. Jeronimo 1.1. 109 One peeres for day, the other 
gappes for night. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1.i.19, [should be 
still. .Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, and rodes. 162 
Jas. Lin Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 111.139, Lhave bene cawblel 
with Hamilton, quho. .wold needs peere over my showlder 
quhen I was reading thaime, 1722 De For Moll Flanders 
(1840) 275, I walked about peering and peeping into every 
door and window 1 came near. 183: Por Raven v, Deep 
into that darkness peering, long I stood, 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. xxxi, How dare you pry, and peer, and stare 
at me, sirrah? 

b. frans. To search ort, to pry ord. 

1838 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 181 We did not want him to 
go aud peer out all the gossip concerning them. 

2. iutr. (fig-) Said of inanimate things figured as 
looking out: To ‘peep out’ so as just to be seen ; 
to appear slightly or in a half-hidden manner. 

wsgz Suaxs. Rom. § Ful, i. i.126 An houre hefore the 
worshipt Sun Peer'd forth the golden window of the East. 
1596 -— 1 fle. Flv. i. 1 How bloodily the Sunne begins 
to pecre Aboue yon busky hill. 1810 Sourney A’chama xv. 
vil, Domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen Peering 
above the sea, 1830 Tennyson Drrge vi, ‘Vhe frail blue- 
bell peereth over Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1832 
Caruxte Sart, Res. mt. xi, Already streaks of blue peer 
through our clouds. 38gx W. Sraumixe Jfaly 5 it. FATE 
30 Towns and villages..peer out from amidst vineyards, or 
clumps of the dark flat-topped pine. 

3. intr. (transf.) To show (itself); to come in 
sight; to be seen, to appear: nearly = PEan v, 

rsg2 Suans. Ven. §& Ad. 86 Like a dive-dapper peering 
through a wave, Who, being look'd on, dives as Sear! in. 
31594 PLat Fewceli-ho. wt. gt One inch of the neck [o' the 
vial] only tu peer abone y® ashes. rg99 SHaxs, /fen. Vw. 
vii. 88 For yet a many of your borsemen peere, And gallop 
ore the field. 2621 — Hint. T. av. iv. 3 No Shepherdesse, 
but Flora Peering in Aprils front. 1756 Home Douglas 1. 
(1757) 28 Darkly a project peers upon my mind. 3822 
B. Corxwatt Flood of Thessaly 1. 314 The horrid rocks 
peered up as black as death. 1850 Biackiz ASschylus V1. 
124, I spy the ships too gallantly it peers To cheat mine eye. 

+4. é¢rans. To make to appear or pcep out, lo 
show a little. Ods. rave. 

3593 Suaxs. Lucy. 472 Who ore the white sheet peers her 
whiter chin, The reason of this rash allarme to know. 

Poer (piva), v3 Se. and dia/, Also 6 peir, 
pere, [Origin unknown.) ¢vaxs, To pour. 

(‘We commonly use four, when greater quantities isste 
forths and Jere, when the liquor trickles down by dr -ps, or 
ns it were small threeds’ Ruddiman Géoss, 10 Douglas) 

1g13 Douctas “Eneis v1 iv. 37 ‘The fat olie did he 3et and 
peir [eed. 1953 pere) Apoun the entraillis, to mak thaim birn 
cleir. 1863 Moncrirrr Dream 37 (E.D.D.) She was hindered 
on peering the flick, 1881 /, of Wight Gloss., Pecr, to pour 
out lard. 

Peer, obs. f. Prarsé., Pearv., Pier. 

Peerage (pirédz).  [f, Peer sd. + -AGE.] 

1. The body of peers. a. in the United Kingdom. 

1454 Rolls of Par lt. V. 242/t The... obeissaunce that I owe 
to doo. .to you the Perage of thisJande. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Red. t. § 12 Having so great an Influence upon the 
Body of the Peerage, that (ete... 1765 BLacksTONE Conn, 
ii. x57 A bill passed the house of lords, and was countenanced 
by the then ministry, for limiting the number of the peerage. 
31848 Tuackerav Bh, of Snobs xxi, We have said Bull 
knows nothing: he knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of 
all the peerage. 

b. in refercnce to France. 

1667 Mitton /, £.1. 586 When Charlemain with all_his 
Peerage fell By Fontarabbia. 1875 Stupns Const, EHist. 
11, xv. 183 The very limited peerage which in France co- 
existed with an enormous mass of privileged nobility, 

G. in generalized sense: Nobility, aristocracy. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 358 Convoke the Peerage, and the 
Gods attest. 1817 J. Taytor in Paulding Lett, fr. South 
(1835) l. 213 The peerage of knowledge or abilities..can no 
longer be collected and controlled in the shape of a noble 
order. 1854 H. Reep Leet. Brit. Pocis vi. (1857) 229 The 
peerage of Pandemonium stood mute in expectation of 
Satan's voice. 

2. The rank or dignity “of a peer. 

1671 F. Puures Reg. Necess. 434 The Viscounts, a Title 
no fonger ago than the Reign of King Henry the sixth,.. 
turned into a Dignity Titular, or Peerage. 1773 Yunzus 
Let#. Ixvii. (1772) I. 308 My humble congratulations upon 
the glorious success of peerages and pensions, so lavishly dis- 
tributed. 1842 Pert in Croker Corr. 11. 410 ‘The satisfac. 
tion of answering a letter which..does not apply for a 
baronetage or a peerage. 1885 FREEMAN in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI}. 458/2 The peerage differs from nobility strictly so 
called, in which the hereditary privileges..pass on to all the 
descendants of the person first created or. acknowledged 
asnoble. 1892 Giapstone Led. fo Lyon Playfair i Ang, 
If it is agreeable to you 1 should have sincere pleasure 
in submitting your name to her Majesty for a peerage. 
fig. 1692 R. L'EsTRANGE Fiber ae (1714) 202 When 
a Reasonable Soul descends to Abandon the whole Man to 
the Sensuality of Brutal Satisfactions, he forfeits his Peerage, 
and the very Privilege of bis Character and Creation. 

+b. ‘The territory or fief of a peer: = PEERDOM 2. 

1759 Rouertson ffist. Scot, vi. Wks. 1813 I. 539 Many of 


PEERSHIP. 


the ahbeys and priories had been erected into temporal 
pecrages. we J , 

3. A book containing a list of the peers, with their 
genealogy, history, connexions, litles, etc. 

[x709 A. Cotttns (¢it/e) Tbe Peerage of England.) 1766 A. 
Jacon (éitte) A Complete English Peerage, containing a 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the Peers of this 
Realm, together with the different branches of each family. 
1856 Wuyre Meivitte Kate Cov. xvii, His name was in 
the Peerage. 

+4, Equality. Obs. rare~'. 

1681 Fiaver Jfeth. Grace xiv.279 He had a peerage or 
equality with his father in glory. 

5. aitrib. and Comb., as peerage-book, -maker. 

3729-41 Cuampers Cyci. s. v., The twelve peers created at 
once in the late reign, was a main argument in behalf of the 
peerage bill. 1736-7 Savace Volunterr Laurcat No. 6, Wks. 
1775 I. 224 No—trust to honour! that you ne‘er will stain 
From peerage-blood, whicb fires your filial vein. @1823 J. 
Penney Linlithgowshire (1832) 90 note, This peceape maker: 
is however,mistaken, 1863 ‘THackERAY Round. Papers, Carp 
at Sans Souci, A pedigree as authentic as many in the 
peerage-books, 

Peerch, obs. form of PERCH. 

Peetdom (piesdom). [f. PEER sd. + -Dox.] 

1. The condition or rank of a peer; = PEERAGE 2. 

1603 Fiori0 Jfontaigne t. xli. (1632) 138 The women that 
sneceeded in the Peeredomes of France, had. right to assist 
and privilege to plead. 1895 CuamBertain Sf. Ao. Cont, 
13 May, Wherever the suspicion of peerdom attached, a 
Committee must be appointed to inquire into the case. 

+2. The territory or fief of a French peer. Os. 

1611 Cotcr., Perrie,a Peeredome; the estate or dignitie 
of a Peere. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. ut. 128 This Castle 
with the demean and territory belonging to it..was soon.. 
advanc'd into a Dutchy, and Pcerdom, under the Title of 
the Dutchy de ln Valette. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 
IV. 297 Menin is one of the twelve peerdoms or Patriatus. 

3. The condition of being peer or equal; equality. 

1891 W. O. Newnan A rlesford Ess. 192 Terms of perfect 
loving intimacy and equality, perhaps 1 may be allowed to 
coin a word and to add ‘peerdom’, with our Father. 1898 
Dublin Rev. Apt. 405 Supremacy ..could not thus efface the 
peerdom of those over whom it was exercised. 

Peere, obs. form of Pear sé. and v., PIER $d. 

Peeress (piers. [f. PEER sd, + -Ess.] The 
wife of a peer. Leeress in her own right, a woman 
having the rank of a peer by creation or descent. 

3689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2441/4 ‘Tickets for the Peers and 
Peeresses Servants to attend at the Coronation. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Comm. 1, xii. 402 A peer, or peeress (either in her own 
right or by marriage) cannot be arrested in civil cases. 1878 
Stupss Const, fist. III. xx. 439 There are instances of 
countesses, baronesses, and abbesses being summoned. .to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parliament 
as peeresses.. 1898 Whitaker's Titled Persons 18 The rank 
of a Peeress in her own right is inherited by ber eldest son, 
..or, in default of a son, by a daughter. 

Peerie, var. PEERY sd., peg-top. 

Peering (pierin), #//.a. [f Pexrv.? + -1ne?.] 
That peers; looking narrowly and curiously ; 
‘peeping’, just appearing. 

1629 Mitton Nativity 140 Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to tbe peering day. 
3765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 ll. z5 The ten bags 
of tea, and the cargo of brandy, them peering rascals too! 
from me in Sussex, has quite broken my back, 80a Noble 
Wanderers 1\. 83 A tender plant, whose peering blossoms 
have been blighted by some chilling blast. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, W1. 1. 236 Yown on the sea-farers did he 
gaze now With curious peering eyes. 

jlence Pee'ringly adv. 

1840 Tast’s Mag. V11. 503 Jack ..squinted peeringly at his 
revered father, 1876 G. Mrreortn Beauch. Career 1. viii. 
115 An Austrian sentinel looked on passively, and a police 
inspector pecringly. 

Peerl(e, obs. form of PEant. 

Peerless (pislés), a. [f PEER 5d. + -LESS.] 
Without peer; unequalled, matchless. 

¢1320 R. Baunne JMfedit. 1141 To pat pes pereles we pre 
pou vs bryng. 1390 GowerCon/. 111.285 His doghter, whic! 
was piereles Of beaute: 4494 Fanyan Chron, vil. cexl, 281 
He [Henry 11] was pereles in chyualry, in warre, and in 
lechery. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. June 32 Such pierlesse 
petues haue we. 1667 Mitton J”. L. 1v, 608 ‘The moon, 

06 i clouded Majestie, at length Apparent Queen un- 
vaild her peerless light. 1715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) TI. 691 
A person wonderful for. .hispeerless industry. 1871 Macnurr 
Mem. Patmos xix. 268 It stands out by itself with peerless 
grandeur, in annals sacred and profane, 

b. in advb. constr. \ 

1g96 Darraymere tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, vu. 4 Sa peirles 
proud, as na toung of man is able to discriue. 

Hence Pee‘riessly adv., Pee’rlessness. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev, Adan out of Hum. w. iv, The Gentle- 
woman ..is not so peerclessely to bee doted vpon. 1611 
Cotcr., Singularité, singularitie, excellencie, peerlessnesse. 
1656 ‘rare Com. 2 Thess. il. 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly vicious, 1865 Kincsrey Zlerew. 
xviii, She ts peerlessly beautiful. fe Chicago Advance 
8 Feb., To exhibit the peerlessness of hristian Theism. | 

Peerrly, adv. rare. Also § perelieh. [-Ly2.] 

+1, In the manner of a peer or equal. Obs. 

31398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvitt. i. (Bodl. MS.), 5if man 
is created wip luste, ,. ban man is made pere & vawise pere- 
lich to vnresonable bestes. 

2. In the manner of a peer. Aumoronus nonce-tse. 

3888 W.S. Gipert Veonten of Guard 1.13 The song of 
a merry maid, peerly proud, Who loved a lord, and who 
laughed aloud. 

Peerse, obs. form of PrERcE, 


Peership (piesfip). [f& Peer sd. + -surr.] 
1. The status of a peer; = PEERAGE 2. 
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1577 f°. de L'isle's De alad Ciij h, Parliament did also 
..expulse the Duke of Guise..from his fore sitting, which 
by reason of his Peereshippe he chalenged ahoue a prince 
of France. 1817 Bentuam Parl, Refornt (1818) 52 Say 
whether Peership is honesty. 
+b. The fief of a (French) peer ; = PEERAGE 2 b. 
isoq R. Asuey tr. Lays de Rey 55>, Dukedoms, Princi- 
palities, and Peereships patrimoniall. 1727-41 [sce Peer 
sé. 4b). 

2. Parity, equality. 

1641 Lords Spiritual 15 There is much more Bethy or 
peerships betweene the Lords Spirituall and ‘Temporall,.. 
then_betweene the Commons and any one of them, 1884 
W. C. Witkinson Edw. Arnold a. vio156 We claims that 
Buddha raised woman to peership with man. 

Peert, obs. or dial. form of Pent, 

Peery (pieri), 56. Sc. and north. Also piry, 
peary, peerie. [perh. dim. of fere, Pran, from 
its shape.] A peg-top, made to spin with a string. 

1805 McInvoe Afoses's Compé. Poems 40 Bowls, and ba's, 
and taps, and pirys. 1816 Scotr Axtig. xx, Mony's the 
peery and the tap I worked for him Jangsyne. 1879 Tomson 
& Tarr Nat. Phil 1.1. § 106 It is the case of a common 
spinuing-top (peery), spinning on a very fine point. 1882 

te ¥. Clerk Maxwell iii, 51 He..took some interest in 
the spinuing of ‘ pearies’. 

Peery (preri),a.!. [f. Peernv.2+-y¥.] Inclined 
to peer; given to peering or looking natrowly or 
curiously ; henee, prying, inquisitive, suspicious, 

a@zzo0 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peery, fearful, shy, sly. 
19748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) V. 71 They engazed a 
peery servant ..to watch all her motions, 1821 Scorr 
Aenilw, ix, Two .peery gray eyes, which hada droll obli- 
quity of viston, — Prraée xxxi, And here.,we have been 
wasting our precious time, till folk are grown very peery, 
1891 Semple Bar Mag. July 365 Eyes small, bright, ‘ peery ’, 
and quick glancing. 

b. Aogues’ Cant. Knowing, sly. 

1757 Cisper Refusad m1. (1777) 49 Are you peery, as the 
cant is? In short do you know what I would he at now? 
1804 Cotnins Seripscrap 24 Au old peery Sharper, deep 
vers‘d in the game, 

Peery, @.7: sce under PEER sA. 

Pees(o, obs. fi. Pact, Pease, Perse, Prece. 

Peesk, obs. form of Pracu. 


Peesweep, peaseweep (pfzwip). Sc. and 
dial, Also 9 peese-weep, peeswip, peasweep. 
[From the ery of the bird.] The lapwing or pewit. 

1996 Statist. Ace. Seotl, XVI. 251 Tringa vanellus,.. 
Lapwing, Teuchit, peesweep. 1810 Tannauitn. /ecnts 
(1846) 28 The peeswip’s scrighin' owre the spankie-cairn. 
1820 Blackw. Mag. Vi. 568 In pursuit of the Whaup and 
the Peaseweep. 189x Barrie Lit, Minister xxxv, The 
plaintive ery of the peesweep as it rose in the air. 

b, A loeal name of the Greenfinch. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 39 Greenfinch.. 
Peasweep, Because one of its notes, sounding thus, closely 
resembles that of the peewit. 

Peet, Peeter, obs. form of Peat, PEren. 

Peetweet (prtwit). U.S. [Echoie: ef, peczuit.] 
A popular name of the spotted sandpiper or san(!- 
lark of N. Ameriea (7ringoides macularius). 

284 J E. De Kay Zoot, New York 1. 247 The Spotted 
Sand-Lark.. known among the people by the name of Peet- 
weet, in allusion to its notes, 1858 Tuoreau Maine W. ii. 
(1864) 135 A company of pect-weets were twittering and 
teetering about over the carcass ofa moose. 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds 811 ‘Vhe Common Sandpiper...10 America its 
place is taken by a closely-kindred species,..the ‘Peetweet’ 
or Spotted Sandpiper, so called from its usual cry. 

Peevish (pivif), ¢«. Forms: 4 peyuesshe, 
5-6 pouysh, 6 penis(s)h(e, -ische, -ys(s)he, 
-yche, -ess, piuish(e, -isshe, pyuysshe, pie- 
uish(e, pewech, peeuish(e, -esh, 7 pevish, 
pievish, 7- peevish. [First evidenced in end of 
t4the., but rare before 1500. Derivation unknown. 
The exact sense of the adj. in many of the carly 
quots. is difficult to fix, and the following treatment 
is in many respects only provisional. 

None of the etymological conjectures hitherto offered are 
compatible with the sense-history.] 

+1. Silly, senseless, foolish. Ods. 

1393 Lana. P. PZ C. 1x. 151 And had hym ‘go pisse with 
has plouh, peyuesshe shrewe !' [A. vi. 143 pillede screwe ; 
B, vi. 157 for-pyned schrewe). 1919 Horman Vale. 21b, 
Some make serche and dyuynacion by water, some hy 
basyns,..some by contaryng of a soule, and suche other: 
and al be acurst or pyuysshe [fartim execrabilia, partimn 
mera ludibria), 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 271/1 The 
piuishe pleasure of the vayne prayse puffed oute of poore 
mortall mens mouthes. 1542 Upatt Lrasut. Apoph. o4b, 
To laugh such a peuishe trifleyng argument to skorne. 1565 
joe Def. A fol. (1567) 669 That wholc tale..is nothing els, 

but a peeuishe fable. ¢1586 C'rrss Pembroke Ps. xLix. v, 
These, whose race mpreoves their peeuish waic [1611 This 
their way is their folly]. 1633 Foro 'Zts Pity v. iii, This 
is your peevish chattering, weak old man! 1676 Doctrine 
ah Devt 56 Christ did his Miracles among a pcevish, 
foolish, sottish people, (as the World accounted them), 

tb. Beside oneself; out of one’s senses; mad. 

3523 Sketton Garl. Laurel 266 Some tremblid, some 
girnid, some gaspid,some gasid, As people halfe peuysshe, 
or men that were masyd. 1548 Upai, etc. Eras. Par. 
Acts xii. 15 [They] auuswered to the mayden, Surely thou 
arte peuyshe. 1578 Lyte Dedoens un. Ixxvii. 426 Suche as 
hy taking of poyson, are become peeaishe or without vader- 
standing. x1g91 Lytv Zudynz. 1. i, There was neuer any so 
peeuish to imagin the Moone eyther capable of affection, 
or shape of a Mistris. 

+2. Spiteful, malignant, mischievous, harmful. 

1468 (implied in Peevisusess 2]. 2?@1500 Chester PE. viii. 
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317 Alas! what presumption shold move that pecuish page, 
or any eluish gedling to take from me my crowne? 151 
Dovatas nels x1. xiv, 111 This ilk Arans..thys powec 
man of weir..schuke in hand hys oneschewabill speir. 1567 
Harman Caveat Ep. Ded. 2b, Their peuish peltinge and 
pickinge practyses. 3§68 Grarron Chron. 11.176 In deri- 
sion af ihe king, they made certaine pecuishe and mocking 
rymes which I passe ouer. 1870 Levins Manip. 145/42 
Peuish, pranxs. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Natit i. 245 
This crosse, this peeuish hap, Strikes dead my spirits like 
a thunder-clap. . Or 
b. In mod. dial, Of the wind: Piercing, ‘shrewd’. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Jeevish, piercing, very cold; 
a peevish wind, 
wind is very peevish to night. : 

+3. An epithet of dislike, hostility, disparage- 
ment, contempt, exceration, etc, expressing the 
speaker’s feeling rather than any qualily of the object 


referred to. Obs. Cf. mod. plaguy, wretched, cte. 

1513 Dovcias cExels x1, viii. 78 For thou sal acuer los.. 
Be my wappin nor this richt hand of myne, Sik ane pevyche 
and cative saule as thyne [.Vusguamaniman talem devtra 
hac. antittes\. 1§23 te Berners /ofss. L.eeclxi. 387 Sirs, 
howe is it thus... that this penysshe douchouse holdeth 
agaynst vs so longe? 1534 More Comf agst. 1'rih, Wks. 
1185 The wolf, .spyed a ficyre cowe ina close... .as for yonder 
pecnish cowe semieth vnto me in my conscience worth not 
hale a grot. 21848 Hace Chrow., fen. 1 113 Such.. 
craftie nmagencrs, as this peuishe painted Puzel was. 

+4. Perverse, refractory, Iroward; headstrong, 
obstinate; self-willed, skittish, capricious, coy. Ods. 

1539 Cranmer Great Bridle Pref, Not oncly foolyshe 
frowarde and obstinate but also peuysshe, pernerse and 
indurate. @1553 Unatt Xorsfer D. ad fin., These women 
be all suche madde pieuish elues, They wyll not be woonne 
except it please them selues. 1589 Nasne Anat. dbsurd. 39 
Nothing is so great an encmie to a sounde indgment, as the 
pride of a peeuish conceit. 1g9z Suaks. 720 Gent. v. ile 49 
This it isto be a peeuish girle, That flies her fortune when 
it followes her. 1622 Be, Mountacu Dratribe 515 Diana, 
evermore a peevish angry goddesse. 1623 WebstER Duchess 
of Madi iu. ii, We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 
Became a fruitless bay-trec. a 1655 Vins Lords Supp. (1637) 
269 It would be unnataral and pievish in a child to forsake 
his mother, 1671 H. Foutss //ist. Rew Treas. (1681) 23 
Birds were not so shiv and peevish fornicrly. 

5. Morose, querulous, irritable, ill-tempered, 
childishly fretful. a. Of persons, 

Ta early quots. often referred toas the result of religious 
austerities, fasting, and the like. 

€ 1530 é/ickscorner 1) iij, And I sholde do after youre schole, 
To lerne to patter to make me peuysshe. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. 1714.86 Why should a man whose hloud is warme 
within, Sit like his Grandsire, cut in Alabaster ?..and creep 
into the Iaundies By being pecuish? 1653 Jer. ‘Tayior 
Serm, for Vear xxxix, Some men fast to mortific theiz lust: 
and their fasting makes them peevish. 1708 Swurr /!doli¢. 
Chr., Excellent materials to keep children quiet when they 
grow pecvish. 1742 Younc AY. #2. n.175 Body ahd Aaue 
hike peevish man and wife, United jar, and yet are loth to 
part. 1862 Sir B. Bronte /’sychot. Zag. VL. iti, 77 One 
whose state of health renders him fretful and peevish in his 
own family. 

b. Of personal qualilies, actions, ete.: Charac- 


terized by or exhibiting petty vexation, 

1877 Furke Answ. True Christian 8g Without any con- 
tention of peuishe enuie, 16s0 Feiwer Pisa’ iv. ni, 57 
Gods providence on purpose permitted Moses to fall into 
this peevish passion (at Kadesh}. 1711 Steere Sfect, No. ro7 
Pez Mraaet to vent pecvish Expressions. 1822 Hazirrr 
Table-t. Wo iv. 73 With a peevish whine in his voice like 
a heaten school-boy, 

+e. Const. 40, with, Obs. rare. 

16§§ in Wicholas Papers (Camden) IIL, 128 He is uery 
peuish to Mr. Ouerton and will tell him uery litle. 1697 
“Lover Codd Baths 1. iii (1700) 61 ‘The People grew peevish 
with all Ancient Ceremonies. i 

+8. Sce quot. (Perbaps some error.) 

1674 Rav WC. Words, Peevish, witty, subtill. 

7. in adyb. constr. = PEEVISHLY, 

@ 1529 Skecton £/. Ramuyng 589 She was not halfe so 
wyse As she was peuysshe nyse [= foolishly particular). 
[1594 Suaks. Aich. 7/7, wv. iv. 417 (Qe. 1, 1597) Be not 
pieuish, fond in great designes. Qe. 2 peeuish, fond; Qos, 
3-8 peeuish fond ; #olfos peeuish found ; Alalone conjectured 
peevish-fond, the reading adopted in mod. cad.) 

Peevishly (prvifli), edv, [f. prec. + -Ly 2. 
In a peevish manner; + foolishly, spitefully, per- 
versely, skittishly (04s.); with petty vexalion or 
discontent ; morosely, querulously, petulanily. 

1530 Patsar. 840/2 Pevysshely, vergonnenuscment. 1566 
T. Srareton Ret. Ontr. Jewel. 17 You do hut peuishty, 
ta builde your untruth upon that reason. 1580-3 Grrexr 
Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) 1, 219 An injurious Gentleman... 
who with despightfull taunts hath abused the Gentlewomen 
of Siciliia, most peeuishlie descrihing their apparell, and 
presumptuouslic decyphering, their nature. x60x SHaKs, 
Twel, Nou. ii. 14 Come sir, you peenishly threw it to her: 
and her will is, it should be so return’d. @ 1638 Mens IVZs. 
(1672) 1 If they should unwisely disvalue and peevishly 
reject the Shiels for some passages not agrecing to their 
particular Sentiments. 1679 J. Goooman Pentt. Pardoned 
i. iid, (1713) 310 Men will be always sighing and complaining 
and Pere refuse consolation. @1680 Rocnester Song 
iv. Poems (1790) 17 Then if, to make your ruin more, You'll 
peevishly be coy. 1762-71 I]. Watrote Vertue's Aneedt. 
Paint, (1786) I}. 209 Ratcliffe replied peevishly, ‘Tell him 
he may do any thing with it but paint it’ 1832 II7. 
Martineau fredand iii. 46 Peevishly complaining of mani- 
fold evils that it was impossible to remedy. 

Peevishness (pi vifués). [f.as pree, + -NESs.] 
The quality of being peevish. 

+1. Silliness, foolishness, folly; madness. Ods. 

1523 Sxetron Garl, Laurel 637 With a pellit of peuisshe- 
nes they had sache a stroke. rsq4o Hvrve tr. Vives’ dusty. 


1863 Mrs. Tuocoon Hvrtsh. Diad, The 


PEG. 


Chr. Woo, n. ix. (1557), The more wee mocke you... 
and geue vnto you aboundantly that peuishenes [éneptias 
illas], which you call honour. rg§2 HtuLorr, Peuishnes, 
fnsanta. 1§86 A. Day Eny. Secretary it. (1625) 45 Were 
the peeuishnesse of my concvits correspondent to those 
vaine-glorious humours of yours. 

+2. Perverse, refractory, obstinate, or spiteful 
eharacter or behaviour; malignity, perversity. Ods. 

1468 Paston Lett, 11. 326 To be depryved de ontni bene- 
Jicio ecetesiastico for symony, lechory, perjory, and doubble 
variable pevyshnesse. 1582 G. Martin J/scou Corrupt. 
To Rdr. § 11 Why do they change the title, striking out 
S. Paules name..? what an heretical peeaishnes is this. 
1601 F. Goowin 24s. Lng. 223 [A] samptuous toombe .. 
which by the barbarous and doltish pecnisbues of some 
body, is pittifully defaced. 1664 H. Soee Adyst, Pig. We 
u. xxil. 468 Undoubtedly our Heroical Reformers did not 
+.act out of peevishness and spight, and please their own 
humour and impetuosity of spirit. 

3. Disposition to be vexud at tritles; moroseness, 
querulousness ; fretfulness, petty or childish ill- 
temper. 

1g6r ‘I’. Norton Cadota's fast. iw. xx. $ 29 Parents shew 
themselvesso hard..that with their pecuishnesse[szorosttate| 
they doe unmeasurably wearie them. 1649 Jer. ‘Tayton 
Gt. Lxemp, nu. Disc. ix. $33 Some dispositions we have 
scen.. assaulted by peevishuesse through immoderate fast- 
ing. 1726 Bearer Serm. Resentos, That which in a more 
feeble temper is peevishness, and lanzuidly discharges itself 
upon everything which comes in its way,..in a temper 
of greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage and 
fary. 1857-8 Suans Athaw. xiv. 122 What we call the 
woroseness and peevisl ageare none other than the 
real disposition. .coming forth without disuise. 1859 Geo. 
Entot A. Sede iv, Viinid people always wreak their peevish- 
ness on the gentle. 

Peewee, pee-wee (pw). 
the ery of the bird.] 

L. Se, A lapwing: = Prwit. 

1886 Stevenson Addnuapped xxii. 213 The moorfowl and 
the peewees crying upon it. 1894 Crockett Aaiders 384 
‘The spotted eggs o' the pee-wees, - 

2. ‘A name in NewS. Wales for the Magpie Lark, 
Grallina picata’ (Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

3. Applied to a small ehild. 

1894 IL, GAnvener Unogi Patriot 169 She can play with 
those two peewees of Miller’s, while he and I look over the 
stock and drive about the place a little. 

4, See PEWEE. 

eases peweep (piwip), plewipe (poi'- 
waip). deca’, [lchoic, from the bird’s cry.] A 
lapwing: = Pewir 1. 

@1825 Foriv Moc FL clagtia, Piewipe, the pewit or 
comnton lapwing. 1888 Vuxn Dich o' the #ens 87 Vl show 
you where there's more piewipes’ eggs. 1892 Stewart Siee- 
fand Tales vi. 65 \istening to the murmuring waves and 
the faint cry of the ‘ peeweep '. 

Peewit, another form of Pewrt, the lapwing. 

Peeyle, Peezle, obs. forms of Prat, Przzie. 

Peff, dial. variant of Pecn, recu v. 

Peg (peg), 54.1 Forms: 5-7 pegge, 5 pege, 7-8 
pegg, 6- peg. [l*irst mentioned in Promp. Varv. 
¢1440; of obscure history, but app. of LG. origin; 
ef. dial. Du. peg plug, peg, small wooden pin 
(Franek), LG. pigee peg (Kluge); also MDu. 
fegel “Vittle knob used as a mark’:—ODu. *Sagd/ 
little peg, pin, or bolt, esp. as a mark (Franek) ; 
also dial. Du. Aége? icicle, LG. pégel stake. Some 
also compare Da, fig, Sw. pigg pike, point, spike.] 

1. A pin or bolt made orig. of wood, also of 
metal or the like, usually of a cylindrical or slightly 
tapering shape, and used to hold together portions 
of a framework, ee of machinery, ete, or for 
stopping up a hole, as the vent of a cask; also, 
a similar pin driven into or fastened in a hole in 
a wall, board, ete., or into the ground, and left 
projecling to serve for hanging up hats, elothes, ete., 
for holding the ropes of a tent, ete., or for marking 
boundaries, the level of a surface, the score in 
cribbage, etc, Also short for cloches-fes. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 390/1 Pegge, or pynne of tymbyr, 
cavidla, 1483 Cath. Angl. 272/2 A Pege (A. Pegge). 1830 
Patscr. 253/1 Pegge of woude, chenille. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 53/23 A Pegge, clauus. 1575 Vurperv. faxudconrie 
276 ‘Vo take a Innyper sticke, or suche like drye tymber, 
aud thereof to make a small sharpe pegge. 1593 Nasne 
Christs T. 24 May it be as a pegge in a_vessell, to broche 
blood with placking out. 1598 FLorio, Caxigdia, any ring 
or peg fastned in the wall to tie horses to. 1654 GATAKER 
Disc. A pol. 39 As it is with an Archer..when he hath hit 
the white or cloven the peg. 3660 Bove New Exp. Phys. 
Afech, i, (1682) 8 A tapering Peg of brass, 1664 Eve.yn 
Sylva (1679) 27 Oak is exccllent_for..pinans and peggs for 
tyling. 712 Appison Sgcct. No. 403 P10 His Hat that 
hung upon a wooden Pegg by him. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. 
Nat. (1834) 1. §93 There are pegs and pins m a building as 
well as heams and columns. 1854 in C. Robinson A’ansas 
Conflict (1892) 76 A great many Missourians have already 
set their pegs in that coantry, 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 
People I. 718/2 A crihbage-board .. possesses holes for 
the scoring of each party, and the scoring is effected b 
means of pegs. 1858 Gienny Gard. Every-day Bk. 239/1 
Lay averge of turf close to these pegs, and thus permanently 
mark one side of the road. 1875 J. D. Heatn Croguet 
Player 1g The recognised method of naming the hoops is 
hy threes,..first hoop, second hoop, third hoop, hoops three 
to peg for fost), two to peg, one to peg, &c. 1879 MeCarTuy 
Own Times 11. xxvii. 317 The tents were torn from their 
pegs and blown away. 


[Echoic, from 


\ 


PEG. 


b. Phrase. A round peg ina square hole (or vice 
versa), a man placed in a station unsuited or uncon- 


genial to his peculiar capacities or disposition. 

1836 Foxpiraxque Eng. under Seven Administr. (1837) 
II]. 342 Sir Robert Peel was a smooth round peg, in a 
sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhurst is a rect- 
angular square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole. 1901 
Westm, Gas. 24 Dec. 2/2 Was there ever a more glaring 
case of square peg in round hole and round peg in square? 

+e. A broach ofa deer’shom: = Broacu sé. 7. 

1611 Cotcr., Chevidlenres, the broches of a Deeres head; 
all the pegs aboue the two lowest. ‘ 

d. Applied to something resembling or suggest- 
ing a peg: see quot. 

1847-78 HatuiweEtr, Pegs, small pieces of dough rolled up, 
and crammed down the throats of young ducks and geese. 

2. In special applications. 

a. Instringed musical instruments, A pinof wood 
or metal to which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and which is turned to adjust the tension in 
tuning; a tuning-pin. Often in fig. expressions 
(with some of which cf. 3). 

1604 Suaks. Off. 1. i. 202 Oh you are well tun’d now: 
But Ie set downe the peggs that make this Musicke. 1645 
Be. Haut Kenedy Discontents iv. 14 Like to a skilful 
Musitian, that can let down his strings a peg lower when 
the tune requiresit. 21677 Barrow Poe's Suprem. Introd, 
xX. (1687) 18 Popes of high spirit and hold face..did ever 
aspire to scrue Papal authority to the highest pez. 1693 
SouTnerne wWaid's Last Pro iv. Wks, 1721 11.63 He takes 
a Base-Viol, and while he is Tuning, one of the Bullies un- 
winds the Pegs over his Head. 1842 Texnyson Hrsion of Sin 
87 Let me screw thee upa peg, Let me loose thy tongue with 
wine. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll x, My love of life screwed 
to the topmost peg. 1898 Stainer & Barrett Dict, Mus. 
Terms sv. Tuning, String instruments of the violin, guitar, 
and pianoforte class are tuned by altering the tension of the 
strings at the cnd where they are carried round a moveable 


Peg. ‘A ‘ x 

b. One of a set of pins fixed at intervals in 
a drinking vessel as marks to measure the quantity 
which each drinker was to drink. 

See Srraurt Complead View (1775) 1. 48 

1796 Pucce Anonym. (1809) 183 The first person that 
drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pin; the 
second..to the next pin, etc. 18g1 Lonor. Gold. Leg. Iv. 
Refectory, Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg! But 
do not drink any farther, | beg! 1865 Kincstey Herew. iv, 
We ourselves drink here by the peg at midday, 

c. The metal pin on which a peg-top spins. 

1740, 1812 [sce PeG-ror], 3828 Boy's Own Bh. 12 A top 
with 2 long peg is best at this game. 

d. Shoemaking. A pin of wood or (latterly) of 
brass or condensed leather, uscd to fasten the 
uppers to the sole, or the lifts to each other. 

[2765 Zimplied in fegging-awl: see PecainG whl. sd. 3.] 
31825 Jamirson, Peggin awd, a kind of awl used by shoe- 
inakers for entering the pegs or wooden pins driven into the 
heels of shoes. 1872 Sapescie in Amr, 206 Shoes .. are 
fastened on the bottom by wooden pegs, thereby creating 
peg factories, STs 

e, A wedge-shaped picce of wood projecting 
from a jeweller’s board. 

1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 349/1 In the centre of the 
hollow is a small wedge-shaped projecting piece of wood, 
called the geg, on which he performs all his operations. _ 

3. jig. ?The interval betwecn two successive 
pegs; a step, degree. Chiefly in phr. fo take, 
bring, let (t pull) (a person) down a peg (or two), 
a peg lower, etc., to lower him a degree in his own 
or the general estimation, to humble, snub, mortify. 


Also, passively, fo come down a peg. CE 2a, 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet ‘Vo Huffe, Ruffe, ete, Now haue 
at you all my gaffers of the rayling religion, tis I that must 
take you a peg lower. 16a5 in Crt. §& Times Chas. 2 (1848) 
1. 58 ‘Talking..of the brave times tbat would be shortly.. 
when..the Bishop of Chester, that bore himself so high, 
should be hoisted a peg higher to his little ease. 1664 
Butrer ffud. 1. ii, 522 We still have worsted all your holy 
Tricks,.. And took your Grandees down a peg. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 24 Feb. (0. H.S.) 1. 336 You'll bring me down a peg 
lower in my Conceit. 1732 feereesesy Alctphr, vi. §18 He 
is a peg too high for me in some of his notions. 1781 C. 
Jounston f/ist. 7. FYuniper 1). 247 An opportunity for 
letting him down a peg or two. 1809 Naval Chron. X lV. 
G Chance.,has..ratsed these gentlemen a peg higher. 1894 

irs. H. Warp Afarcelia U1. 324, 1 must take that proud 
girl down a peg. 4 

4. To move, start, stir a peg, to make a move. 


— 1810 Sir J. Barrow in Croker Papers 27 July, Our whole 


squadron in the Downs, not one of whicb attempted to 
move a peg. 284% Punch I. 243/71 You'll not stir a peg. 
18g2 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, viii, You've got to for! 
over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don’t start a peg. 
1855 SMEpLey //, Coverdale iii, 18 One condition without 
whicb I don’t stir a peg. ae 

, 5. fig. A peg to hang (a discourse, opinion, etc.) 

\ upon, an occasion, pretext, excuse, or theme for. 

1812 J. Notr Dekkers Gulls Horn-bk. 30 note, The re- 

mark of a St. James's-street chairman, that ‘a crust of bread 
and cheese was an excellent peg to hang a pot of porter 
upon’, 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask AFamma i, [A) quarrel- 
some fellow, who mercly wanted a peg to hang a grievance 
upon, 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 750 The chief use of a fact is 
as a peg to hang a thonght on. 


\\ 6. A drink; esp. of brandy and soda-water. 
SY 


Chiefly in Anglo-Indian slang. (Cf. 2b.) 

SY 1864 Treveivan Compet. Wallah (1866) 158 Brandy and 
helattee pawnee, a beverage which goes by the name of 
a ‘peg’ (according to the favourite derivation, because each 
draught isa ‘peg’ in your coffin. 1883 F. Ml. Crawroro 
Mr. /saacs 7 Trial..who could absorb the most ‘ pegs’ 


618 


those vile concoctions of spirits, ice, and sodawater. 1 
A. Forses Camps, Quarters, &c. 263 [She] brewed him 
a mild peg with her own fair hands. 

7. a. A tooth, esp. a child’s tooth. Now dial. 


and wursery praitle, 

1597-8 Br. Hat. Sad. vi. i. 290 Her grinders. .shall..waxe 
as ill As old Catillaes, which wont every night_Lay vp her 
holly pegs till next day-light. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2\, 
Pegs, teeth. 

. A wooden leg (collog.); also, a leg (Anmorous). 
Cf. peg-leg in 11. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringte iii. 7 It had been left three 
inches too long, so he had to jerk himself up to the top of 
his peg at every step. a1845 Hoon Maithless Nelly Gray 
iii, The army-surgeons made him limbs: Said he,— They're 
only pegs’. 1847-78 Hatuiwet, /eg' .. (4) a leg, or foot, 

8. An implement furnished with a pin, claw, or 
hook, used for tearing, harpooning, etc.: &. a prong 
or tine fastened to a pole or string, used for har- 
pooning turtles, a turtle-peg; b. a husking-peg. 

1731-48 Catessy Nai. Hist, Carotina (1754) 11. 39 Turtle 
are most commonly taken at the Bahama Islands..by strik- 
ing them with a small iron peg of two inches long; this peg 
is put inasocket at the end of a staff twelve feet long..[and] 
fastened by a string to the pole. 1827 G. A. MecCaut Lets, 


\ fr. Frontiers (1868) 178 Vhe Colonel had directed Maximo 


RS, 


to bring with him his turtle-seine, his ‘peg’ and all other 
appliances for hunting the green turtle. 1846 [see Jee- 
striker in it), 1872 TALMAGE Serw. 162 Corn-husker's peg 
never ripped out fuller car. ; 

9. a, A thrusting blow. dad. or séang. 

3748 Smottett Rod. Rand. xxvii, Many cross buttocks did 
1 sustain, and pegs on the stomach without number. 1796 
Grose's Dict. Vule. 1 (ed. 3) s.v.4y A peg is also a hlow with 
a straight arm. 1825 Brockett .V.C, Gless., Peg, a blow or 
thump. f 

b. An act or effort of ‘pegging on’ (PEG v. 10) ; 
a sliff effort to make one’s way. rare. 

1894 Onting (U. S.) Apr. 36/2 From there to the next mark 
was a dead peg to windward. : 

10. Short for Peo-rop 1. vare. Leg in the ring: 
see quot. 1847-78. 

1835 Marrvat Facob Faithf v, In playing at marbles, and 
peg in the ring. 1840 7. Parley’s Ann. 1. 85,1 wish you 
would change tops with me. I'll give you my two pegs for 
your boxer, 1847-78 Watuwrit, Peg-n-the-ring, at top, is 
to spin the top within a certain circle marked out, and in 
which the top 1s to exhaust itself, without once overstepping 
the bounds prescribed. 1885 New Sh. Sports 311 If the 
full game of peg-in-the-ring be played, [there is] a good deal 
of excitement and varied interest. 

ll. attrib, and Comd., as peg-hole, -maker; peg- 
tke adj.; peg-board, a board with holes and pegs 
used in some games; peg-cutter, peg-float: sce 
quots.; peg-ladder, a ladder, usually fixed, with 
a single standard having rungs fixed through it, or 
to one side (Knight Dict. Alech. 1875); peg leg, 
a wooden leg (see sense 7b); one who has a 
wooden leg; peg-man, a tent-pegger; peg-pole, 
an upright pole pierced with peg-holes, for ascent 
by a gymnast having lwo pegs in his hands which 
he inserts alternately; + peg-roots, local name 
of the Green Hellebore (Helleborus viridis); peg- 
striker, one who catches turtles with a peg (sense 
Sa); peg-strip, a strip or ribbon of wood from 
which pegs are split off in the pegging-machine; 
peg-tankard, one with pegs inserted at regular 
intervals to mark the quantity each person ts to 
drink (see sense 2 b); peg-tooth, a peg-shaped 
tooth, a canine tooth; peg-wattled : see quot. ; 
peg-wood, dogwood used in small splinters by 
jewellers for cleaning the pivot-holes of watches. 

1899 Alibudi’s Syst. Med. VILL. 246 We can merely men- 
tion bean-bags, *peg-boards, size and form boards, as some 
of the apparatus found useful for the purpose [of amusing 
and instructing the weak-minded]. 1875 Kyicnt Diet. Afech. 
1648/1 *Peg-cutter, an instrument or machine for removing 
the ends of pegs from the insides of boots and shoes. A 
float. fbid.," Peg float, animplement for rasping pegs from 
boots and shoes. 1872 Hartiey Clock Alm. 48 (E. D. D2 
Besides, he’s a “peg leg. 1889 Pad? Mad? G. 16 Aug. 3/1 
The days of the old ‘ peg’ legs have gone by. 1903 N. & QO. 

th Ser. XI. 404/2 A wooden leg, in the sense of a peg-leg, Lord 
Uxpridke never wore, 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6193/3 ‘I homas 
Atkines,..*Pegmaker. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artrd?. Alan. 
(1862) 35 Pole-men, *peg-iien, and unpackers of tents. 1737 
S. Date Pharmacologia (ed. 3) 177 Dein fibros radicum 
hujus per vulnus transadigunt, unde *Peg-roots dicuntur. 
1846 WoxcesTeER, *Peg-strther, one who catches turtles by 
striking them with an iron peg having a string attached to 
it. Holbrook. 18975 Knicut Dict. dlech. ad 2 *Peg-strip, 

. invented by Sturtevant, 1858. 1796 Peace A ony. (1809) 
183 *Peg-Tankards, of which I have seen a few still remain- 
ing in Derbyshire, .. hold two quarts, so that there is a gill 
of ale, ie. half a pint Winchester measure, between each 
pin. 31884 Letsure Hour May 299/2 The peg-tankard .. had 
pegs in it, dividing the height into eight half-pints, 168 
Grew Afusenm 1 43 The Teeth are about threescore, thirty 
in each Jaw;..*Peg-Teeth, not much unlike the Tusks ofa 
Mastiff. 1765 Treat, Dom. Pigeons 82 The wattle..ought 
to be broad across the beak; short from the head towards 
the apex, or point of the bill, and tilting forwards from the 
head; for if otherwise, it is said to be *peg-wattled, which 
is very much disesteemed. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § 
Clocknt. 184 A watch maker would be quite ata loss without 
a stock of *peg wood. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop 
Receipts Ser. wv. 327A. 

Peg (peg), sb.2 [An alteration of Afeg = Afar- 
garet; cf. Polly = Molly, Mary.) 

1. A pet form of the female name Margaret: 


PEG. 


cf. also Peaoy. lence in proverbial nicknames: 
Peg Trantum,aromping, hoydenish girl. + Goxe 
to Peg Trantum's (Crancum’s), dead (obs. slang). 

1694 Mottevx Raselais v. vii (1737) 30 That will sink you 
down to Peg-Trantums, an hundred Fathom under Ground. 
1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Gon to Pegtrantums, Dead. 
1706 E. Warp MWooden World Diss. (1708) 8 He fulfills to 
a Tittle the never-failing Proverb, ‘Set a Beggar on Horse- 
back, and he'll ride to Peg Crancums’.  a@ 1825 Foray 
Voce. E. Anglia, Peg-tranium, a galloping, rantipole girl; 
a hoydenish mauther. 

2. Old Peg (dial.) ; Skim-milk cheese. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Old Pegg, poor Yorkshire 
cheese. 1796 fid. (ed. 3) s.v. Peg, Old Pegs poor hard 
Suffolk or Yorkshire cheese. 1825 Brockett 1. C. Giloss., 
Old-peg, Aud-peg, an inferior sort of cheese made of skimmed 
milk. {ft is alsocalled, not inaptly, éeather Aungry. 


eg (pee), v. [f. Pee 5.1] 
I. Uses in which an actual peg is in question. 

1. trans. To fix or make fast with a peg; to 
fasten with or as with a peg or pegs. Also with 
down, in, oul, up, ete. 

1598 Frorio, Canicchiare,..to peg or pin in. 1610 Sitaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 295, 1 will rend an Oake, And peg thee in his 
knatty entrailes. 1664 Kvetrn Sy/za (1679) 13 Peg it 
[branch] down with a hook or two. 1718 E£ntertainer 
No, 19. 127 After he has mounted his Box, and methodically 
pegg'd his Cloak. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 23 The plants..must be trained close to the wall, 
or pegged to the bank as they grow. 1857 F. L. O-mstep 
Yourn. Texas o& When the corners [of the tent] are pegged 
out by the flat iron pegs attached, our night quarters are 
ready. 1859 W. S, Coteman Woodlands (1866) 10 Framed 
of oak trunks split through the centre and roughly pegged 
together. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, fiygiene (ed. 3) 416 
Sometimes boots are not sewn, but pegged. 1873 Tristram 
Moab v. 86 Vhey..left him a whole day under a broiling 
sun pegged to the ground. : ‘ 

b. jig. To confine; to tie or bind down, to 


restrict. 

1824-9 Lanvor /etag. Conv., Mitton & Marved Wks. 18461. 
123, 1 will not be pegged down toany plot. 1829 Scott 7rné. 
17 Mar., Here are two pleasant and pretty women pesged 
up the whole day ‘Ia the worst ina’s worst room’, 1872 
Bacenor PAysics § Pel, (1876) 219 Before be is pegged 
down hy ancient usage. ‘ 

ce. fig. To fix the market-price ; to prevent the 
ptice from falling by buying lrecly ata given price, 
or to prevent it from rising by selling freely. Stock 
Exchange slang. 

1882 Pal!’ Mall G. 8 Apr. 6/1 Arbitrarily raising prices 
against them—‘ pegging prices up‘, it is called. /éfd., No 
doubt there will be new ‘peggings up.’ 31891 Mew York 
Herald 31 May 6/2 (Farmer) Portuguese have been well 
pegged, but other ‘ Internationals ’ have been featureless. 

2. To insert a peg into, provide with a peg. 

+a. To insert or thrust a peg in the nose of 
(a swine, ete.) to prevent it from routing. Os. 

1543 Act 35 Hen. Vilt, c. 317 § 15 Unlesse the same swyne 
be snfficiently ringed or pegged. 1631 R. Byriztp Doctr. 
Saébé. 100 He intended to pegge or ring an hog. [/é7d., He 
put the pegge into the nose of the swine.] 

+b. To plug; to spike (a cannon). Oés. 

rggt CRANMER Ansty. Gardiner i, Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 
200 And I trust I have either broken your pieces, or pegged 
them, that you shall be able toshoot no more, 1583 STOCKER 
Cio. Warres Lowe C. 1v. 60b, Thei..broke one peece of 
Ordnaunce, and pegged or poysoned an other. 1747 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery x.117 Take a live lobster, boil it in salt and 
water, and peg it that no water gets in. : 

¢. + (a) To broach (a cask, etc.) (0ds.). (4) To 
provide with a ven! and peg. 

a72x Anuerst Zerra Fil. No. 34 (1754) 181 Ife peg’d 
several buts, and gave me a glass of each to taste. 1742 
Lond, §& Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 69 There should be first 
an Examination made by pegging the Vessel to prove, if 
such Drink is fine, the Hop sufficiently rotted, and it be 
mellow and well-tasted. . 

8. To strike or pierce with a peg; to strike with 
the pike of a peg-top; to transfix with a turtle-peg 
(PxG sé.1 8a); to harpoon. b. éatr. To aim at 
with a peg or a peg-top; to usc the turtle-peg. 

1740 Dvcne & Paroon, Peg. .also to strike or hit any thing 
with the iron point that is fastened or put into childrens 
toys, called castle-tops, 1806-7 J. Beresronn Miseries Hum, 
Life (:826) 11. x, Attempting to peg it [a top] down 
into the ring. 181g Afisc. in Ann. Reg. §47/2 Turtle abound 
amongst the islands...we could neither peg any from the 
boat, nor yet catch them on shore. 1828 Boy's Own bk 12 
The moment it [a peg-top] rolls out, he may take it up, and 
peg at those which still remain inside. 1865 Dickens AZut. 
Fr, m1. vi, Silas pegged at him with his wooden leg, 1884 
Barinc-Goutp Afehalak xi. 156 She turned sharply round, 
[and] pegged at him with the umbrella, 

4, Cribbage. To mark (the score) with pegs on 
a cribbage-board (also aéso/.); rarely, to mark the 
score of (a person); hence ¢vans/. to score (a given 
number of points). 

1821 [see Pecan v4/. $6.11. 1824 Mtss Mirrorp Village 
Ser, 1. (1863) 217 Dear Mossy could neither feel to deal and 
shuffle, nor see to peg. 1868 Parnon Card Player 22 You 
must be careful how you pee your opponent. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle 76 The Cribbage-board, which contains 
sixty-one holes, divided into compartments of five each, in 
which each player pegs or marks the gameas follows. /¢id. 
77 Suppose your opponent leads off with a nine, you play a 
six and cry ‘fifteen’, and peg two holes. 

5. To mark with pegs; ¢sf. to mark the boun- 
daries of (a piece of ground, a claim for mining or 
gold-digging, etc.) with pegs placed at the corners : 


usually pag ove, 


PEG. 


18sa W. I. Hatt Pract. Exp, Diggings Victoria (ed. 3) 
23, 1. selected an unoccupied spot. .pegged out eight square 
feet, paid the licence-fee, and returned to my mates. 1858 
Guennv Gard, Every-day Bh. 239/1 Ranging its [a line's} 
further progress with the work already pegged in. 1861 
Berese. Hove Eng, Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 256 An electrotype 
would be cast straight from the master’s clay, while the 
stone or marble has been pegged and ronghed ont by his 
journeyman. 1890 Goldfields of Victoria 17 Several other 
claims have been pegged out and registered, 1894 A. 
Ropertson Vueggets, etc. 102 He pegged the ground, and 
applied for a lease. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

+6. To cram, gorge, glut. Ods. rare—'. 

(It is uncertain whether this is the same word.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4278 Surfet vs wlattis, To pegge vs 
as a peny hoge bat praysis no3t oure Jajes. 

GP 7. To drive 272 asa peg by repeated blows. Oéds, 

1614 D. Dyke Alyst, Sedfe-Deceiuing 354 Vnlesse wee.. 
doe so pegge and hammer them [holy thoughts] in. «1618 
— fwo Treat. u. Schoole Affict. (1618) 340 No doctrine can 
enter, unless it be pegged, and hammered, and knocked into 
vs by the fists of this sowre and crabhed schoolemaster 
[affliction]. 1647 TRarr Com. 2 Pet. iii, 1 So must Ministers 
with one Sermon peg in another, | 

8. ¢ztr. ‘Yo aim with, or as with, a weapon a/ (or 


for); todrive at. b. ¢frans, To aim (a missile) até. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peg at Cocks, to throw at 
them at Shrovetide. 1830 Boston Gas. 26 Oct. 4 Roe con- 
tinned ‘pegging’ at Heardson. 1875 F. 1. Scunamore Day 
Dreams 155 He ‘pegs’ for larks but is not disdainful of 
sparrows. 1895 Francis Daughier of Soitiii. 34 She pegged 
a@ stone at me. 7 : 

c. Jeg it: to let drive, to ‘piteh’ rnfo. colfog. 

1834 Downine Othello Trav. 1. v, You peg it into him, 
and pray don’t spare him, 1889 Lic. Ifet. Gas. 18 Jan. 
(Farmer), Peg it into him, snacks. ; 

a. trans. Of a pointer or setter: To point at, set 
(a game bird), 

1892 Field 7 May 6953/1 Then Satin found birds, and 
directly after pegged _a single bird that Crab had passed. 
lid. 695/3 Directly after he pegged birds properly, making 
a good point. : 

. intr, To make one’s way with vigonr or haste. 
Also with away, off, ete. dial. and collog.. 

1808-18 Jamirson, So Peg off, or away, to go off quickly. 
31828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peg-azvay, to move hastily, 1859 
Blackw, Mag. Mar. 305/2 Fleeing.. with a ‘ rapidité saus 
égal’, pegging away with a unanimity that was really 
delightful, 1880 Miss Brapuon Fus? as 7 ane iii, Geoffrey 

. Blake pegged along the hard road of industrious poverty 
ull he came to the ‘Temple of Fortune. 1884 Le Faxu in 
Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 484 Away with me out of the hall- 
door.,and down the street 1 pegged like a madman. 

10. intr. To work on persisiently, to ‘bammer’ 
away; esp. peg away; also peg on, along. collog. 

1805 Stace Misc. Poems 132 1‘ th’ meanteyme th’ fiddlers 
changt an playt As hard as they cnd peg. 1809 MacKin 
Git Blas w. xi. ? 6 Slices of roast meat, nt which we began 
pegging with all possible pertinacity. 1837 Dickens Pick, 
xxx, The particular friends resumed their attack upon the 
breakfast, ..‘ Pegaway, Bob’,said Mr. Allentohiscompanion, 
encouragingly. 186% Tuackeray PAilip vil. 1864 ABR. 
Lixcotn Mitcland Liye xi, 196 [Lincoln, when asked what we 
should doif the war should Just for years, replied] ‘We'll keep 
peggingaway' 1867 J. R. Green Leé?. 1 (1gos} 172 Itis no 
goo q Pegging, away at one little point. 18., Amer. (ebrew 
XXXIX. 52 (C. D.) We have gradually worked and pegged 
along year by year. 1892 Spectator 16 July 83/2 Mr. Field 
pegged on ‘till the annual value of the paper..had become 


1 

Ll. ¢rans. (See quot.) slang. 

1819 Moore Tom Crié 80, I first was hir'd fo peg a Hack. 
Note, Yo drive a hackney coach. 

12. intr. To consume pegs (PEa sé,1 6), tipple, 
Slang. 

31873 in Slang Dict. 31901 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 601/1 
Samuel has an Indian liver. He pegs. 

III, 13, Peg out: see also 1, 5, 
a. trams, (?)To exelude entirely. Obs, 

1672-3 Marvete kek. Transp. 11. 262 You have made my 
Lord Summus Pontifex and Pontifex Maximus to ..the 
pegging out of the Prince. 

. Croguct, To put (a ball) out by making it 
hit the winning-peg. 

1875 J, D, Heatu Crogue? Player 48 A rover may be 
pegged out by the adversary, but only if he be a rover also, 

c. To pay or give out (a line, ete.). dial, 

1895 Nicnotson Aidwuddie 160(E. D, D.) Let her gang— 

Grannie! peg oot the line 
d. intr. Cribbage. To win the game by reaching 
the last holes before the ‘show’ of hands. 

1870 Harpy & Ware Alod. Hoyle 8: He may with a very 
poor hand be just able to ‘show’ or peg out. 

©. itr. ‘To peg or pitch one’s tent, 

1898 ‘R, Botorewoon' Kom, Canvass Town 5 The bright 

idea of ‘ pegging out’ struck some smart pilgrim. 
f. To die; 10 be ruined. s/ane. 

1855 Herald of Freedom (Lawrence, Kansas) 29 Sept. 2/5 
Both parties are badly cut, and we are happy to state that 
the free-soiler is in a fair way to ‘peg out’, while the pro- 
slavery man is out and ready for another ‘tilt’. 1870 Echo 
10 Mar. (Farmer), Then. .the heart-broken man exclaimed, 
‘Oh, George, George, why did you peg out?’ 1882 J. 
Hawrtnorns Fort. Fool 1. xxii, When old Tabanaka pegs 
out, you'll be chief for certain, 1 Marv Kincstey IV, 
African Stud, ic 7 Then follows full details of the pegging. 
out of J. and his ara &e. 

| Pegall (pegd'l). Also peggall, packall. 
[a. Du, pagaa/, ad. Carib pagala.} A hasket of 
native make used by the Indians of Guiana. 

[1796 SrepMan Surinanz (1806) I. xv. 404 A few baskets 
called pagala.] 1825 Waterton Wand, S, Amer. iit, 193 
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Hither the Indians come with monkies, parrots, bows and 
arrows, and pegalls. 1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Packall, 
Paga/a, a kind of basket made of the outer rind of the Ita 
palm (Maxritia flecuosa). 1899 Konway Guiana Wiis 
3o7 They..placed these articles carefully away in their 
pegalls, or wicker trunks. 

Pegall, variant of PeceLe, 

Peganite (pe‘ginoit), win, [Named 1830 
(in Ger. peganit) {. Gr. njyyavoy rue (the herb’, in 
reference lo its colour: see-1Tk! 2b.] A bydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, of a greenish colour, 
usually oceurring in incrustations on quartz. 

1832 SUEPARD J/fx.178, 1868 Dana Alin. 582 Pegantte... 
Lustre greasy to vitreous. Color deep green, greenish. 
gray, greenish-white. 

Pegasus (pe'gis#s). [L., a. Gr. Mjyacos, f. 
my spring, fount, named from the m7yaé or springs 
of Ocean, near which Medusa was said to have 
been killed. Formerly also, as in r., Pe-gase, in 
ME. Pegasoe.] 

1, Gr.and Lat. ALythol. The winged horse fabled 
to have sprung from the blood of Medusa when 
slain by Verseus, and with a stroke of his hoof to 
have caused the fountain HirvocrENe to well forth 
on Mount Helicon. Tence, by modern writers 
(first in Boiardo’s Orlando Jnnamorato, ¢ 1490), 
represented as the favourite stecd of the Muses, 
and said allusively to bear pocts in the ‘flights’ of 
poetic genius, 

a. gig Darchay Agdoges iv. (1570) Cvj b/s Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight, Here mast he vanquish the 
fenrefull Pegasus. a 1948 Hate Chron. /fen. 11/1 66 Then 
entred a person called Reaport,. .sitting ona flyeng horse wt 
wynges & fete of gold called Pegasus, 1592 Davies /stiori. 
Soul), vii. (1714.21 When she, without a Pegasus, doth fly. 
1602 Maxston A at. & eZ. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 33 ‘Mhe soules 
swift Pegasus, the fantasie. 1657 Loverace Falcon 44 The 
heron mounted doth appear Ou his own Peg’sus a lanceer, 
17tt Suarrnsn. Charact. v. ui. i. (1737) W382 For this 
purpose IT will allow you the pegasns of the poets. 1809 
Byron Sards § ee ix, Each spurs his jaded Pegasus 
apace, 1846 Loner. (¢7¢/-) Pegasus in Pound. 

B. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr's 1. 1gg Lyk the Pegasee ‘The 
hors bat hadde wynges for to flee, ¢1439 Lyn. Lyfe St. 
Addon (1534) Aij, With full swyfte wynges of the pepasee. 
¢1470 [lenryson Jor, fal. y. (aril. Beasts) xiv, The war- 
wolf and the pegase perilluus. 

atirib.and Coméd, 1596 Fitz-Grreray Sir &. Drake (1881) 3 
Th’ amber-weeping Pegase-hoofe-made fount. 1599 MARSTON 
Seo. Villante viii, Vhe spirits Pegase Fantasie Should hoyse 
the soule from such base slauery. 1600 Tourneur 7rans/ 
AMetam.i, Awake sad Mercurie And Pegase-winged pace 
the milkie way. 1639 Sin W. ALuxasner Cov. Verses in 
Drumm, of HMawth's Wks. (1711) p. iv, Ne're did Apollo 
raise on pegase wings A muse more near himself. 

b. “er. A winged horse as a bearing, ete. 

1562 Lerten Arworie 202 b, He beareth Azure, A Pegasus 
Argent, called the horse of honour. 1678 Lond. Gas. No. 
3332/4 For his crest an helmet mantled, a Pegassus holding 
in his mouth an oaken branch, 1761 Bvt. Vag. UW. 251 
Supporters. Two Pegasusses argent, wings, crests, tails, and 
hoofs, or, 1864 Boute te //er, Llist. 6 Pop. xx. $2. 334. 

e, Astron, One of the northern constellations, 
figured as a winged horse, containing three stars of 
the 2nd magnitude forming with one star of Andro- 
meda a large square (the sguare of Pegasus), 

1696 Piuiuirs (ed. 5), Pegasus, Perseus’s winged Horse, a 
Celestial Constellation, 1868 Lockyer Elem. cistron. § 355. 
165 The square of Pegasus is a very marked object, 

2, Zool. A genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Pegaside, of peculiar form, with body somewhat 
like a horse’s head, and one dorsal and one anal Jin, 
suggesting wings; also called fyrag sea-horses. 

1835 Ancyel. Brit. (ed. 7) X11. 227/2, 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 518 The Pegasus..the pectoral fins are large, and 
are spread out ina wing-like manner ; whence these curions 
Fishes have derived their name, which signifies Flying 
Horses. 

Hence} Pegasa‘rian, Pegase’an (-s ‘an, -ei'an), 
Pega‘sean (-asian) adjs, [L. /igaséi-us, Pegase- 
us], pertaining to, connected with, or resembling 
Pegasus; swift; poetic; +Pe'gase v. frazs. (sonce- 
wa,), to serve as a Pegasus to; Pegasid Zool, 
a fish of the family Pegasida (see 2); Pegasoid a., 
resembling Pegasus; belonging to the /%gaside. 

1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1658) 253 ‘The *Pegasarian 
coursers of France, by the like change of Horses, run from 
Lyons to Rome in five or six days, 1614 C. Brooke Ghost 
Rick. {//, Poems (1872) 140 My wingéd horse did *pezase 
my desire. 1590 T. Watson Ox Death Sir F. Walsingham 
Poems (Arb.) 153 Weepe yee sisters of the learned hill: That 
your *Paegasean springs may leap their bound. 1626 WALLER 
Wavy 16 We..who can fear no Force But winged Troops, 
or Pegasean Horse. 1628 Fettnam Mesolves u. xxxti. 
ror Death..with a Pegasean speede, flyes vpon ynwarie 
Man. 1647 H. More Cupia's Conflict ii, An unexpected 
Pegascian song. 1667 Mitton #, Z. vu. 4 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill.., Above the flight of Pegaséan wing. 1917 
Belgrade 6 Pardon, ..that thus my Pen Should strive to 
raise its Peguseian Flight. 1762-9 Facconer SAipiwr. i. 
26 From earth upborne on Pegasean wings. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie v, llow now? What droupes the newe 
*Pegasian Inne? 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. m1. ii, 
Ve Sisters of the Mountaine, Who wuile his loss from the 
Pegasian Fountaine. 

+ Peggage. Obs, rare—°. [f. Pec v. + -aGE.] 
The action of fastening with pegs. 

3611 Corar., Chevitlage, a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage. 


PEGGY-MAST. 
ecened (pegd), Apa. [f Pra v + -Ep}] 


Made fixed, or fastened together with pegs. 

1611 Coicr, Cherillé,..pegged, pinned; fastencd with 
pegs. 1858 Simsionps Dict. Trade, Pegged Boots, boots 
with wooden pegs in the soles, instead of metal nails or 
brads, 1893 Sunous Zram S.A. Africa 135 Judging by 
the length of the pegged-ont skin [of 2 lion]. 

Pegger pega). [f. Pec v. + -En)] 

1. One who pegs: in the senses of the verb. 

1611 Corcr., Chevilleur, a pegger. 1818 Topp, /egger, 
one who fastens with pegs, Not now in nse, 1873 Slang 
Dict., Peggers, people who constantly stimulate themselves 
by means of brandy and soda-water, 1901 Scofsmtan 11 Nov. 
2/6 ‘Uhe pegger of a block of claims. 

= PEGGING machine, (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 

Pegging (pegiy), v4. sé. [f. Vena v.+-1nG 1] 

1. The action of the vb, Pea in varions senses. 

1611 Corer, Chevidleure, a pegging; a fastening with 
pegs. 1657 W. Cones Adam in den cli. 337 Called... Beare- 
foot, Setterwort, and Settergrasse, Leeause tusbandimen nse 
to make a hole, and put it into the Kare or Dewlap of 
their cattle, which they call Peeging or Settering, 1821 
Lana Alfa Seri. Mrs. Batte?, Vhe pegging [at cribbage] 
teased her, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. f'ract. lyric. (od. 4) 1. 
446 The poor animal has. to undergo the painful operations 
of pegging, blistering, swimming, and firing. 1881 Lercestersé. 
Gloss. $V. Peg. 1884 Symoxvs in Padl Mae? G - 
Propelling his toboggin with the sticks—or ‘ peyying ‘4, as it 
is technically called. 1883 Nez AA. Sports 311 A preat 
many boys never master the trug overhand fashion of 
pegging. 1890 ‘R. Rotpruwoon' J/iner's Right iii. 32 
The adjacent lot..was to be had for the peguing-ont first. 

2. concer. Vegs collectively, material for peps. 
tb. dial. (sce quots.). 

1744-50 W, Eiais Woe. (ushandme, VIL nt. 60 ‘Vhis we 
call Peggings, being composed of those Corals that were 
swept off that Heap of Wheat after ‘Throwing. 1750 — 
Country House. 2 What we in Hertfordshire call Peggings 
« being what comes fromthe Underline or Blighted, or other 
Wheat ars, most of which contain in them very thin litte 
Kernels, that will casily part from their Chaff, 

3. atérth. and Comé.: pegging-awl, an awl for 
drilling holes for the pegs of shoes; pegging- 
jack: see quot.; pogging-machine, a machine 
for driving in the pegs of shoes; pegging-rammer: 
sce quol.; pegging-top = PEG-Topr, 

1765 Chron. in clan. Nex. 1538/2, 85 pair of shoenmakers 
nippers and pincers, 33 pexginy-wws, 37 awls of other sorts. 
1794 Rigging y Seamanship 1.88 Pegetng-aiwl. has 4 sbarp 
edges towards the point, and is smaller than a stubber. 1875 
Keiout Diet, Weck. 1648/2 Legeing yack, an implement 
for holding a boot or shoe und varying its position while 
being pegged. /étd. 1650/1 Pegeing-rammer (Forinding), 
a pointed raminer for packing the sand in molding. 1899 
Century Mag, Oct.g58/1 The pvor boy's comin’ roun' as 
fast as a peggin’-top. : 

Peggle (pey’!), sé. dra’, Also pegall, pigall. 
{Origin unknown: by some associated with fiy.] 
“A local name for the fruit of the hawthorn; a haw. 

1827 llone Hvery-day LA 11. 1593 ‘ Haws’..in the west 
are called pegad/s or pigalls. 1879 Jurrerts Wild Life in 
S. Ca, xi. 223 Pigeons feed on the peggles which cover the 
great hawthorn bush so thickly as to give it a reddish tint. 

Peggle, v. focal, (Variant of PEcKLE v.?] 
intr, To peck, continue pecking. 

1868 Fexn in Aunt Fudy’s Wag. 1 Aug. 241 Thrush... 
comes to dig and peggle away at the plums. [General in 
midland counties: see Lug. Diad. Dict.) 

Peggy (pegi), sd. [Altered from leggy, 
Magete = MARGARET, of which it is a familiar 
equivalent (cf. Pec sé.*); hence in yarious local 
and dialectal uses.) 

1. A man of feminine habits, a molly, 2 simpleton, 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Peggy, a simpleton. 

2. A local name of various species of the Warb- 
lers (Sy/via) and allied genera of birds; also of 


the Pied Wagtail. See quots. 

1848 Zoodogist V1. 2137 (Leicestersh.) The whitethroat fis] a 
‘peggy’, which term includes also the garden warbler, 1879 
Muss Jackson Shropsh. Word-th. s.v., Vhe Willow Warbler; 
. the Chiff-chaff; and..the Wood Warhler, are respectively 
and alike called Peygy und Peeey-Whitethroat, 1881 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Heggey, a name given to the garden 
warbler, the biacean bath the whitethroats, the sedge- 
warhler, and probably others of the family. 1885 Swarxson 
Prov. Names Birds 44 Pied Wagtatl., Peggy dishwasher 
(Kent). 1887 Aentish Gloss., Peggy.., Peggy-wash-dish, 

3. =Douy sé.t.4a, Hence peggy-tub. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Antuseut, 153 Family linen or 
home-made cloths may be bleached with much less. .wear- 
and-tear, than is experienced in the use of the Yorkshire 
Peggy-tub, 1860 Brizrtey Sales Lancs. Life, Traddlepin 
Fit. 144 How well sbe looked at 1 tnb—how dexterons! 
she twisted her fat red arms about when.. plying the ‘peggy’. 
3885 Fexn Patience Wins (1886) 169 Clothes were washed 
in the peggy tub, and kept in motion bya four-legged peggy 
With a cross handle. 

4. Peggy-with-(her-) lantern = JACK-A-LANTERN, 

1855 Shevvild Ann. 9 (E. D.D.) As bad as follerin Peggy 
wit lantern, 1869 MV. ¢ Q. qth Ser. IV. 508/2 Occasionally 
in the plashy meadows ‘ Jack or Peggy-with-lanthorn’ was 
visible after dark, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt, V1. 31 
Dazed..so as not to discern the flicker of a peggy wi’ her 
lantern from the light of day. 

Peggy (pegi), a. [f. Pec 561+ -y.] Of the 
form of or resembling a peg. 

1882 Quain Aled. Dict. 1595/1 The lower incisors are 
peggy and pointed. 

+ Peggy-mast. Se. Obs, Forms: 5 pegy 
mast, pygy mast, 6 pege mast, e//ipt. (/.) 
plggeis. A yard to which a pennon was attached, 


PEGLESS, 


1494 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot.1. 25} Ane gret mast, ane 
ra, ane swken, a pygy mast, 1496 /é:d. 300 A barel of pyk 
and 2 pegy mast to the said schip. 1505 /érd. III. 86 To 
Robert Bertoun..for ane mozan mast and ane pege mast. 
1513 Dove.as 4Encis i. vi. 4 For the south wyndis blast 
Our piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast. 

Pegh, Peght, variants of Pecn, Pier, 

Pe-gless, a, ([Sce -Less.] Not having a peg. 

1896 Daily News 25 Nov. 6/5 [The bullet with a peg] its 
effect is much more deadly than the pegless one. 

Peglet. [Sec -Ler.] A little peg. 

1890 Zenple Bar Atag. Mar. 416 A couple of tent-pegs, 
which. .he tightens by driving in supplementary peglets. 

+Pegma, pegme. 0Oés. [a. L. pégura, a. 
Gr. wiyypa framework fixed together, movable 
stage or seaffold in a theatre, f, mpy-vtev to fasten.] 
A kind of framework or stage used in theatrical 
displays or pageants, sometimes bearing an inscrip- 
tion ; hence ¢ransf. the inscription itself. 

1603 3. Joxson Fas. J's Coronat. Entertainm. Whs. 
(Rildg,) s29/t In the ecentre..of the pegme, there was an 
aback or square, Wherein this elogy was written. 1612 
Crarman I Zdowes To. Plays 1373 111. 34 We shall heare 
. what Reuclls: what presentments are towards: and who 
penn'd the Pegmas. 1623 MtooLeton Yrinmph Integr. 
Wks. (Bullen) VII. a Four other triumphal pegmes, are 
.. planted to honour his Jordship's progress through the city. 
1647 Waro Sénip. Cobler 26 The Verses are even enough 
for such odde pegma’s. 

Pegmatite (peygmitait). Jn. [f. Gr. miype, 
mnypat- in sense of ‘thing joined together or con- 
glutinated’+-1rE1.] A coarsely crystallized kind 
of granite, containing little mica. Ilenee Pegma- 
titie (-ti'tik), Pegmatoid adjs., resembling or 
having the structure of pegmatite. 

1832 Darwin in Life & Lett, 1.238 At Bahia the pegmatite 
and gneiss in beds had the same direction. 1852 ‘I'u. Ross 
Huamboldt's Trav. 1. xxiv. 460 The pegmatites, or graphic 
granites, 1864 WerstEr, Pegiatite,..a variety of granite, 
in which the quartz, as seen over the surface, has some 
resemblance to Oriental writing;—called also graphic 
grantte, 1896 Natural Science Aug. 86 The pegmatitic 
structure of so many igneous veins, 

Pegomancy (pigomensi, pe'go-). rare. [f. 
Gr. nny} spring + -MANCY: in mod.F. pégomancie 
(Littré).] Divination by springs or fountains. 

1727 in Battey vol. J}. 1824 McCuttocn Scotland 1V. 43 
Omens are obtained... by the mode in which the air bubbles 
tise. This was the Pegomanicy of the Grecks. 

Pe-goose, obs. form of PEAK-GuUSsE. 

+ Pe-grall, a. Se. Obs. Also peggrell, pygrall. 
(Origin unascertained.] Petty, paltry, trifling. 

1535 Lynoesav Safyre 2653 Ane peggrell theif that steillis 
anekow. sss Safir. Poems Reform, xxxvi, 126 That fals 
and degenerat seid Of Donglassis..That of his bluide re- 
savit be pygrall pryce. 1567 /6icd, iit. 121, E did reid,.. How 
Acan tuik the excommunicat guid:..Gif God was wraith at 


ane small pegrall stonth [ete.}. 
Pe:g-top, pegtop. [f. Pec 54.1 + Top sé] 


1. A pear-shaped wooden spinning-top, with a 
metal pin or peg forming the point, spun by the 
rapid uncoiling of a string wound abont it. 

{1740 Dycue & Parpon, /ee..also the name of a small 
piece of stee! or iron put into childrens toys, called castle- 
tops.] 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. wv. iv. 341 The peg-top, 
1 believe, must be ranked among the modern inventions. 
1812 H.& J. Sita Rey Addr, Baby's Debut iii, Quite 
cross, a hit of string I beg, And tie it to his peg-top’s peg. 
1834 Caunter Orient. Anu, viii, 110 Jlere we saw several 
Hindoo children spinning tops, precisely like the common 
peg-top used by children in Europe. 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
viii, 238 Jf there are two men in my parish who can spin 
a peg-top, I don’t know the second. 

b. A game of spinning peg-tops. 

1828 Boy's Own Bk 12 Regular games at peg-top are 
played... The object of each player being to split the tops of 
his companions. 1841 T. A. Trottore Swmm. W. france 
1. viii. 122 The pupils and their ecelesinstical masters began 

laying peg-top together. 1885 Vew Bk, Sports 313 Peg-top, 
ike marbles, appears to have very much gone out in London. 

2. pl. = feg-lop trousers: see 3. 

1859 Farrar Fultan Home xx, Cut-away coat, and mauve- 
coloured pegtops. 1862 H. Kincstey Navenshoe Ixvi, 
Better than pegtops and a hlack bowler bat, which strike 
no awe into the beholders. 

3. atfrib. Mfaving or suggesting the shape of 
a peg-top, as peg-/op forme, vase, whisher; peg-top 
trousers, a form of trousers very wide in the hips 
and narrow at the ankles, in fashion ¢ 1858-65. 

1858 Trevetyan Casdr, Dionysia, Nor picked a pocket; 
nor worn peg-top trousers. 1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. 
HHygtene (ed. 3) 415 The much-langhed-at pegtop trousers 
seem to be, in fact, the proper shape. 1894 Daily News 
12 Oct. 7/3 The form of trousers inclines to change to the 
peg:to style. 1898 /did. 17 Jan. 8/6 ‘The early sixties '"—or 

Crinoline and peg-top trouser period’. 1902 Daily Chron. 
26 Apr. 8/3 The sleeve..shows a new pattern, called. .‘ the 
peg-top’, which is pleated above, and at the wrist. .is banded 
with taffetas, fixed with buttons, 

Hence Pe-gtopped /f/.a., having peg-top trousers. 

1861 /llustr, Lond. News 15 June 549/ Two white-hatted 
and peetopped ineffahles. 

Pegyll, obs. form of PIcKLE. 

Pehlevi, Pehlvi: see Paunavi. 

Peice, obs. f. Piece; obs. Sc. f. Pace 5.2, 
Pasco, Peace. Peich, peigh, var. Prcu. 
Peiede, Peiere, obs. ff. Pam, Pat. 

Peignoir (pen’war). [F., in 16th ec. feig- 
nouoty (in Hatz,-Darm.), f. pezgner to comb.] A 
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loose dressing-gown worn by women while their 
hair is being combed; a kind of linen or flannel 
gown put on on coming out of a bath; misapplied 
to a woman’s morning-gown. 

1835 Court Mag. V1. p. xxii/1 Pelisse rohes, or peignoirs 
of light materials. .are now universally adopted in promenade 
dress, 1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing i, 1 shall have on my 
peignoir, 1880 Miss Broveuton See. #4. tt. x, Coolly 
wrapped in a white Jedgnoir by her window, 

Comb. 1880‘ Ovi0a' Moths 1.1. 12 The last bathers, peignoir- 
enwrapped, were sauntering up from the edge of the sea. 

Peignt, obs. f, Paint. Peil, peill(e, Peiler, 
obs. Se. ff. PALE v,, PEEL, PEELER, 

+ Pei-mander. Sc. Os. [app. corrupt ad. OF. 
pimentier, med.L. pignentdrius, {. piment:—L. 
plgment-um a spiced drink.] A preparer of or 
dealer in spices or perfumes ; a perfumer. 

1630-56 Gorpos //ist, Earidom Sutherland (1813) 438 
Their owne claime from Gulielmus de Sancto Claro, the thes 
peimander, 

Pein, Peine, obs. forms of PANE, Patn. 

Peinct, peint, obs. forms of Paint. 

| Peine (pzin). [F. pefe (pen), Patn.] Pain, 
punishment. In phrase Aerne forte cf dure (foceas. 
partly anglicized): ‘severe and hard punishment’, a 
form of punishment, formerly inflicted on persons 
arraigned for felony who refused to plead, in which 
the prisoner's body was pressed with heavy weights 
until he pleaded or died; pressing todeath. Also 
used allusively, (Cf. PENANCE 54. 5.) 

1554 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. xii. 133 He shal hane paine 
fort and dare (that is to say) he shalbe pressed to death, 
and he shall there forfait his goods, and not his lands. [So 
1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 277.) 1815 Scott Guy 
af, xxxvii, | hope she has had the conscience to make her 
independent, in consideration of the ‘ada forte et dure 
to which she subjected her during her life-time. 1839 
Kercntiey //ist. Eng. 1. 416 The ‘peine forte et dure’.. 
was not abolished till the middle of the 18th century, 1888 
Eneycet. Brit, (ed.g) XXIV. 4653/2 A ease of seine ocenrred 
as lately as 1726. At times tying the thumbs with whipcord 
was used instead of the Jere. 

Peion, -oun, -onie, obs. ff, Picrox, Prony. 

Peip, Peiple, obs. Sc. forms of PEEP, PEOPLE. 

Peir, obs. Se. f. PEAR sé, and v.; obs. f. PiER. 

Peirameter (poircem/to1). [mod. f. Gr. meipa 
trial, allempt, endeavour +-METER.] (See quots.) 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts, ete., Petrameter, an instrument, 
invented by Mr. J. Macneil, which indicates the amount of 
resistance offered by the surfaces of roads, of different con- 
structions, to the passing of wheel carriages, etc, 1875 
Kwicur Dict. Mech. Peirameter,..a clumsy form of 
dynamometer, being dragged along on the gronnd. The 
power required to move it is indicated by a finger ona dial. 

Peirandlie (S¢.), apparently: see PEAR 2, 

Peirastic (pairestik), a. rare. Also pir-. 
[ad. Gr. mepaorix-ds of the nature of trying, ten- 
tative, f. me:pay to try.] Involving, or performing, 
an altempt or experiment; experimental, tentative. 
So +} Peira'stical =fe/ras/ic; Peirastically adz., 
in the way of attempt or experiment, tentatively. 

58 Stantey Hist. Philos. v. ie 1785/1 Of Plato's 
Dialogues are Physick..Logick. .Ethick.. Politick.,*Pira- 
stick. 1800 VJonihly Mag. YX. 582 This work is wholly of 
the pirastic kind. 1859 Kincstey J/ise., Tennyson 1. 215 
One .. belonging to a merely speculative and_peirastic 
school a1647 Str R. Frumer Disc, Taking Use for alone: 
(1678) 4 A Father to stir up..the industry of his Son, dot 
lend him an hundred pound with a *peirastical Covenant for 
gain not intending. .to take any interest ac all. 1827 T. L. 
Peacock Afelincourt xviii, Proceeding Aedetentinz, and 
opening the subject *peirastically. 

eirce, Peire, obs. forms of Pierce, Parr. 

Peirl(e, Peirrie, obs. forms of PearL, PERRY. 

Peirs, var. PERSE a. Ods.3 obs, f. Prerce, PARSE. 

Peirt, obs. form of Pert. 

Peis, obs. f. PEacE, PEasE, PEtse, Prece. 

+ Peisage, pesage. Ots. [ME. a. OF. 
pesage, f, peser to weigh, Perse + -aAGE.] A duty 
paid for the weighing of goods. 

{1321 Rolls Parit. 11. 39 Concessimus.. Ricardo de Byflet 
custodiam Pesagii in Portn et Villa Suthantonie. ] 

1485 Nodls of Parlt, V. 311 Profittes and Emolnmentes of 
Waters, Fisshynges, Mylnes, Cranages, Stallages, Peisages, 
Passages. 1 Puituirs, Pesage, a Custom or Duty paid 
for the weighing of Merchandizes or Wares. 1894 Mrs. 
GreeN Town Life in 1sth C.1. v. 183 ‘ Pesage ‘,..[a} toll.. 
for the weighing of goods. 

+ Peisant, pe‘sant, a. Os. Forms: 5-6 
pesaunt, 6-7 peisant, 5 peysaunt, 6 peysant, 
pessant, 7 peizant; (also 5-6 Sc. paisand, pay- 
sand), [ME. a. OF. fesand, pr. pple. of peser to 
weigh, PEISE; in spelling fersané assimilated to 
the Eng, form of the vb, ; the Se. fa‘sand was prop. 
pr. pple. of parse, PEISE, = fezsing.] 

Heavy, a. 44. Waving great weight, ponderous. 
b. Forcible, as a blow given with a heavy body. 
e. fig. That weighs or presses heavily upon one ; 
oppressive; toilsome. ad. Weighed down, oppressed, 
as with drowsiness, etc. 

a. €1480 Merlin 119 Thei smote on his helme grete strokes 
and pesaunt. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour exxxiv, His hede 
was ryght pesaunt and heuy. 1520 $2. Papers Hen, Vill, 
VI. 55 Ie had seen Your Grace wellde one [sword] more 
pesaunt then the same. 1584 Huoson Du Bartas’ Fudith 
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un in Sylvester's Du Bartas (3621) 700 Yet like the valiant 
Palme they did sustaine Their peisant weight, redressing vp 
agnine. 1600 Rownanns Kanave of Clubs (Percy Soc.) 5 
Misers..Which with their moyling care and pessant paines, 
Had scraped thousands. 

_B. €1470 Golagros §& Gaw. 463 Pellokis paisand to pase, 
Gapand gunnys of brase. 1513 Douctas Exes vt. vi. 61 
Vnder the paysand and the hevy charge. 

Hence + Pei‘santly adv., heavily. 

1503 Hawes Lxamp, Virt, vu. viii, [is strokes..were so 
peysantly on hym sette, 

Peisant, obs. form of PEASANT. 

Peiscush, variant of Pesucusn. 

Peise (é!z, piz), sb. Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 
4-5 peys, 4-6 peis, 5 pees, 5-6 peyce; peyse, 
5-7 peise 3 6 peasse, peysse, pece, pese, pease ; 
6-7 peize, peyze, peaze. 8. 4-6 pays, § payce, 
paiss, paysse, pass(e, 5-6 pais; payse, 5-7 
paise, Sc. pace, 7 paize, [ME. pels, feys, in 
16th. (pés), a. early OF., ONF. and AF. feds 
(central Fr. ors, now poids) = Pr. fens, pes, Cat. 
pes, Sp. and It. peso:—L. fensum something 
weighed, weight, sb. from neut. pa. pple. of fen- 
dére to weigh. The forms in -e, when early, repre- 
sent OF, ferse, med.L. fensa, pesa, fem. weight, of 
same derivation; see Du Cange. In 16th. the 
two forms ran together as (péz).] 

+1. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight. Also in semi-coner. sense, said of that 
which is heavy: cf. weight, load, burden. Obs, 

¢1330 R. Brusnr Chron. Mace (Rolls) 8792 Po stanes.. 
Ar so hety, & of swylk peys. 13.. Coerde L. 4095 Be pays 
it closes togeder agen. 1398 Vrevisa Barth. De PLR 
XViii. (1495) clij/ Angels. .hen not greuyd wyth wyghte nother 
pees of body. ¢1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 287 An holy 
ston Ryth sad of weyth and hevy eines 1534 Morr Com/- 
agst. Trid. wi. xxvii. (1847) 312 Lift up and let hang with 
the peise of all his body, bearing down upon the.. wounded 
places. rg82 T. Watson Centurie of Lone xxvii, When 
Charons boate hath felt her peaze [szeve ease], ¢ 1621 
Cnapman fiad xu. 167 A stone of sucha paise, That one 
of this times strongest men, with both hands, could not 
Taise. 1624 Br. Mountaco /inmed, Addr. 33 Where each 
part sustaineth the peise alone. 

+b. In yarious fig. uses of ‘weight’: Gravity, 
importance; burden (of blame, punishment, re- 
sponsibility) ; steadying weight, ‘ ballast’, Ods. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vit. 1441 All the haill pafijss [v.77 
pes, pais] apon him selff he sal Ane. 1470 HENryson Fadles 
xu. offs Lamé) viii.(Bann. MS.), Off his awin deid ilk man 
salbeir the piss. ¢1g00 7hree Kings Sons 100 He thought 
the matier was of grete peyce, wherfore he wolde make no 
sodeyn answere. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11,621, xv. thousand 
nen, in whom consisted the waight and peyse of the whole 
enterprise, 1589 Purtennam Fag. J’oesze tt. (Arb) 144 Full 
henuie is the paise of Princes ire. 160z Marston Antonio's 
Rev. u. Prol., That with unused paize of stile and sense, 
We might waigh massy in judicious scale. 

+2. Definite or specified weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Ods. 

1382 Wveiir Jer. lii. 20 Ther was no peis [1388 weizte] 
ofthe bras. 1389 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 38 Candils. .brennyng 
abouten his corps, of xij. 42 peys. 14.. in Afist. Coll. 
Citizen London (Camden) 106 Newe nowblys .. of lasse 
wyght thenne was the olde nobylle by the paysse of an 
halpeny wyght. 1540 Nee. of Elgin (1903) 48 ‘That the leif 
baksteris obserwe and keip the peis and weych[t] giffin to 
tham. 1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit. u. 59 He tooke the 
peise of some of them by hand. 

Aig. €4412 Hocetrve De Reg. Princ. 1689 Aduoutrie and 
periurie, and wylful slaghtre,.. lik ben, and o peys pei 
weye. 1555 J. Proctor fist, Wyat's Red. 45 And thereby 
ontweye the luste peire of bounden duetye. 

+b. A definite measure of weight. Oés. 

141g in Fabric Rolls York Minst. (Surtees) 37 Et in iij 
sem' et in iij pais’ albi vitri. 1952 Vottingham Kec. 1V. 
p. xxvii, For enery peyse fof tallow] sold contrary to this 
[order}. ; 

te. (Of petse, or attrib.) Used to distinguish 
ecrtain coins of special weight, as distinguished from 
others of the same name but lighter. Ods. 

1451 Se. Acts Fas. // (1814) I. 40/1, Pe Inglis new noble 
callit of paise sal haif conrs pan for xiijs. iiijd. 1456 did. 
46/1 Pe henry Ingliss noble of puiss. 7463 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 35, I. .be qwethe to Seynt Edmond and his schryne 
my hevy peys noble, wich weyeth xxs. 1469 in Somerset 
Aledieval Wills (1901) 215, 208, of peise grotes, 

8. concer, A weight; a piece or lump of some 
heavy substance used in some way on account of 
its weight ; sfec. (@) a standard weight by which 
to weigh goods; (4) one of the weights of a clock, 
by which its mechanism is moved. Now dial. 

3303 R. Brusxn Handi. Synne 5949 Fals peys and fals 
mesure. 13.. A. 4 dis. 1620 (Bodl, MS.) Wip peises [v.». peys] 
stones and Ganelok Her fon hij gynnen fast to knok. fdr. 
1630 Summe wib peys was to ffrussht Summe wip Neiclos to 
dep lussht. 1377 Lanat. P. Pé B. xin. 246, I hadde neuer, 
..gut of be popis 3ifte Saue a pardoun with a peys of led. 
¢ 1430 Lyne. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 246 Lyk an borloge 
whan the peys is goo, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 390/1 Peys of 
awelle, Zeéo, in K. kyptre (cécouta). 1479 Vation Church. 
Ace. (Som. Rec, Soc.) 113 Makyng of the peysys of Icdde 
upon the belowys. 15.. Aberdeen Regr. Jam.), To wend 
[wind] the peassis thairof [of the clock], 1600 R. Cawnrev 
Treasurie 60 A Clocke can nener stand stil] from running, 
so long as the penses and plummets doo hang thereat. 1637 
Rotnerroro Leff. t. exxxi. (1664) 255 ‘he wheels, paces 
and motions of this poor Chnrch. 1670-90 in Edgar Od 
Ch. Life Scott. (1885) 35 (Getting cords for the] prizes. 
1880 H”. Corme, Gloss., Paysen, peizen, weights, 
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tb. fig. Obs. Shas 

¢1380 Wreur Serv. Sel. Wks, 11. 321 Pe peys of Goddis rigt 
mnt nedis wey after mennys werkes. c14tz2 Hoccreve De 
Reg. Princ. 60 Best is I stryue nat Agayne the pays [z.7. 

ys] of fortunes balaunce, 1642 Rocers Naaman 208 

he peize and weight which this carnall world hangs upon 
a ietligion of form. 

+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum, impetus ; a heavy blow or fall. Ods. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li, 201 Alle at one peyse cam 
and spored their horses nyghe vnto the ooste of Subyon. 
1493 Festivald (W. de W. 1515) i With a grete peyse they 
let the crosse and the body fall downe togyder in to the 
mortesse, 1590 Spexser #. Q. uu. ii. 20 He (Prolemy] with 
a peaze it (the glass tower] brake, 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rez, v. i, That she may fal with a more waightie paise, 

5. Balance, poise, equilibrium; suspense; the 
act of balancing or holding poised. Now dial, 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 3260 Houande here a hand-quwile and 
hingand in payse [Dxd/. ALS. on payse}]. 1601 R. Jouxson 
Kingd. & Commrw, (1603) 263 Their forces may..bee saide 
to be ballanced with a just and equall peyze. 1609 #7. 
Woman in Hium.u. icin Vullen O. PZ VV, Let your faire 
hand be beame unto the ballance And with a stedded peyze 
lift up that beame. 1867 Rock Fintan’ Nell xxx.(E.D. Do, 
I've Jost ma paise. 

Peise (pé'z, piz),v. Obs. exe. dial, Forms: 4-7 
peise, poyse, payse, 5 peysse, 3-6 pase, 5-7 
paise, 6 payze, (peace), Se. paisse, 6-7 peize, 
peyze, pease, paize, 7 peiz, peayse, peaze, pese. 
(ME. Ze‘'se, repr. the stem-stressed form of OF. 
peser (3rd sing. pres. Zeise) = Pr. pessar, pesar, 
Sp. pesar, It. pesare:—L. fensdre to weigh, freq. 
of fendére to weigh. In t4the. OF., ferse often 
became forse, and this vocalization was sometimes 
extended to the inf., ete., e.g. forses, Porsdé, forsors, 
poiserois, Cf. the mod.Eng. form Poise.) 

+1. ¢rans. To weigh, measure the weight of, as 
ina balanee. Also adbso/. Obs. 

1362 Lanoi, P, P/. A.v. 131 Pe pound pat heo peysede by. 
1382 Wrycur /sa. xivi. 6 3e that..siluer with a balaunce 

isen, ¢1430 Lyoc. Jin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 190 Al my 

dy peyssed in balaunce, Weiethe not an unce, rs71 
Dicces Pantom, iu. xv. Siij, It mought be paised’ or 
waighed in Ballance. 1586 Bricut Afedanch. xiv. 72 The 
ballance peaseth all kinde of waighty thinges alike. 1609 
Hottann Amu Marcell. 28 To weigh and peise the 
mountaines, 

+b. fig. Of non-material things. Ods. 

e1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Perey Soc.) 179 Graunt us.. 
Geyn our trespas gracious indulgence, Nat lik our meritis 
peised the qualité. arss7z Grimator Song, Prayse of 
Measurekepyng 18 Stands largesse iust, in egall balance 
payzd, 1559 Mirr, Mag., Hen. V/,x, Our wit and willing 
power are paysed by his will. ae. 

c. To estimate the weight of, as by lifting or 
poising in the hand. Jn quot. 1390 with obj. el. : 
to estimate or guess by doing this. Now da/, 

1390 Gowen Conf, III, 314 This Maister to the Cofre is 
come, Ile peiseth ther was somwhat in. 1539 TaveRNEA 
Gard, IWysed. Ww. 9b, ‘The sernaunt peysynge now this, nowe 
that boxe..at laste chase that whiche conteyned the lead. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1.34 Pearles, the bignesse 
and weight whereof he was wont to peise and trie by his 
hand, 1880 Pearo Mother Molly xi. 138 She had just 
“pesed’ it in her hand, and the weight was nothing, 

+2. fg. To weigh in the mind; to deliberate 
upon, consider, ponder; to estimate. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xxi. 2 The Lord forsothe peiseth the 
hertis, 14.. Hocceve A/in, Poems (1892) 57 Pat he peise 
and weye What myn entente is, a1sq8 Hatt Chron., 
ten, V1 145 Peisyng..the inconueniences, and harme that 
might fal, 1591 Sytvesrer Du Bartas), it. 1191 Lett's peiz 
and ponder Th’ Almighties Works, 1633 P. FLetcura Purple 
fst, vin, xvi, Those vaunts in balance peysing, Which farre 
their deeds ontweigh'd. i 

+3. To place or keep in equilibrium; to hold 
suspended or supported; to balance, poise; also 
(quot. 1594), to cause to sway to and fro (like 
something suspended) while supported in the hand. 

1388 Wyctir Prov. viii. 29 Whanne he peiside the founde- 
mentis of erthe, 1513 Doucras Ainers v, vii. 84 Eneas 
Pasis thair wecht als lychtlie as a fas. 1867 Cougcc 
Ovid's Met. yur, (1593) 188 The workeman .. Did peise his 
bodie on his wings, and in the aire on hie Hoong wauering. 
1 R. Haavey Pd, Pere, (1860) 21 She peaseth the sword 

ustice with an vprighte hand. 1594 Phat ¥ewell-ho. 11. 

7 Hee.. caused an egge to stand alone by peyzing it to and 
fs betweene his handes, 1633 P. Fretcuea Purple /sl. u, 
vii, Upon this base a curious work is rais'd,., Though soft, 
yet lasting, with just balance pais'd, 

tb. To bring into or hold in mutual equilibrium, 
as in the scales of a balance; to balance (two 
things) against each other, or (one thing) against 
another; to make equal ia weight. Usually jig. 

1459-80 tr. Secreta Secret, xx. 17 The wisdome of god 
peysith euenly, and ordeyneth alle ‘hice forto serve to his 
creaturis, 1601 R. Jonnson Aingd. § Comarw. (1603) 130 
The citie of Lubecke.. doth in so euen a ballance peayse 
the differences of these twoe nations; as it suffereth not the 
one to practise against the other. 1622 Matynes Ac, 
Law-Merch. 183 The needle, heing a bodie indued with 
two seuerall properties, the one of Granitie, and the other 
of Leuitie, which being equally peized, forceth him to abide 
in the Horizon. 

tc. To be of equal weight with, weigh as much 
as, balance, couuterbalanee. Ods. 

1577 WHETSTONE Remembr. Gascoigne liv, You, in Ballance 
of deceit wil Lawyers payze, I feare with ouer waight. 1607 
Mtopteton Family of Love u. iv. 231 Whose want of 
stoare..conld not peiz thynequall scale of auarice. 


Vou, VII, 
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+4. To put a weight upon, add weight to; to 
weight, load, burden ; to weigh down ; to oppress; 
to furnish with weights (quot. 1573). 2. and fig. 


1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 199 He beeame 
mournynge and Sorefull and hugely hym peyset that Le 
had god so mych y-grewid. 1525 Ln. Berners Frofss. JL. 
clxx, (elxvi.] 497 He were worthy to peyse the gybet. 
1573-4 in Swayne Sarum Church. Accts. (1896) 122 For 
ij li, of Iron to payse the clocke iiijd. 1577-87 Motinsieo 
Chron. 111. 851/z It would helpe to peize the hallance on 
his side. xg94 Suans. Aich. ///, v. iii, 105 Lest leaden 
slumber peize me down. 1627 11. Berton Batting Hope's 
Bull To Rdr, 4 The wise Pilot, that can make vse of baser 
earth for halasse, to peize the vessel, 

tb. zfr. To press downwards by its weight. 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 849 The cold began to covet heat, 
And water fire; the light to mount on hie, And th’ heavie 
downe to peize. 

5. trans. To drive, bear down, etc, by impact 
of a heavy body, or (generally) by foree; to force. 
Now dial, 

Par4g00 Morte Arth, 3038 Thane boldly pay buske, and 
bendes engynes, Payses in pylotes, /éf. 3043 Paysede and 
pelid downe playsterede walles. c1szo Jcrham Depos. 
(Surtees) 116 ‘hou harlott preist ! peiste thou me? F will 
be here when I lyst, in spite of thy teithe, 

b. To foree (open, up, loose, ete.) by weight or 
pressure, dial. 

1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss, Past,..to raise, to lift up, to 
open with violence. 1896 If Aitdy Gloss. s. v., § Paze it loose, 
the lock is blunder'd'. 1894 Vorthumdil. Gloss, Paise, 
to weigh up, as with a crowbar, ‘Paise-up that flag-stone’. 

6. intr, To have weight, be of a specilied weight, 
weigh (so much). Now aa/. 

1362 Lancc. P. PZ. A. v. 131 Pe pound pat heo peysede by 
peisede a quartrun more pen myn Auncel dude. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11, 135 Hou that it peiseth Above al other metall most. 
¢1430 Lypc. .lin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 169 A purs that 
peiseth lihte. axqg0 Tiptort Cesar xii. (1530) 15 Litell 
ryngys of yren paysing a certayn weyght. 1583 STuBrEs 
Anat, Abus, 1. (1882) 28 ‘To vse sinister meanes to make it 

ease wellin waight. 1882 A'cforts Province, 19 (E. D. D.) 
This will paze more than you think. 

tb. intr, Yo press heavily, to weigh, Ods. 
e1480 Merlin 37 When thei fele that the werke peyseth 
hevy vpon them, 

Ilence Peised f//.a.; Pei'sing v6/. 56. and ff7. a. 

1382 Wyeur £ccé. vi. 1g Peising of gold and of siluer. 
1513 Dovucias nets viv. at Furth of plaitis gret Wyth 
paissit flesche plenist the altaris large [L. cusrulantgue 
oneratis laucidbus aras}, 1602 Marston Antonio's Reo. 
t. v, Whose well pais‘d action ever rests upon, Not giddie 
humours, but discretion. @ 1628 F. Grevi, Mustapha 
Chorus i, Wks. (1633) 95 As equall pcising liberality. 

Peise, obs. form of Peace, PEASE, PIECE, 


+ Pei‘seless, c. Obs. In 7 peizlesse. [f. 
Perse 56, +-1E83.] Without weight; very light. 

1606 SytvesterR Du Bartas u. iv. wi. Magnuificence 973 
Like peizlesse plume born vp by Boreas breath, 

+Pei'ser. Ods. [f. Petse v. + -ER}: cf. OF. 
peseor, -eur, in regimen fesere.] 

1. One who weighs, ponders, or estimates. 

1382 Wveur Prov. xvi. 2 OF spiritis the peisere is the 
Lord [1388 the Lord is a weiere of spiritis], 1611 Cotca., 
Pescur, a peiser, weigher; ponderer, 

2. An officer appointed to weigh goods, spec. 
the tin from the Cornish mines, 

1485 Rolls of Parit. V1. 366/1 The Office of Peyser, within 
oure Towne and Porte of Suthanton, /ér/, 383/1 The Offices 
of Peiser and Gaoler of onre Towne of Lestwithiell. 160z 
Carew Cornwall 14 The officers deputed to manage this 
Coynage are, Porters to beare the Tynne, Peizersto weigh it. 

Palsliwal -wah, variants of Pesuwa. 

t Peisy, a. Obs. In 6 peizie. 
-¥.) Weighty, heavy. 

1599 R. Lincne tr. Fount. Anc, Fiction G, Compaeted of 
solide and peizie lead. 

Peit, obs, form of Peat. 

tPei‘trel,peytrel, petrel, sd. Ods, Forms: 
4 (9) peytral, 4-5 -elle, 4-7 -el, 5~6 -ell; 6-erel, 
7 -il; 6-7 peit(t)rel(l; 4 paytrel, 5-6 -ell(e, 
-ylle, paitrell, patrelle, 6 pattrell; (5 pettryll), 
6 petrel(1, -il, -al, peterell, 6-7 pet(t)rel(1, (6 
pewtrell, peutral,-il). (MIi.a. AF, pettre/= OF. 
pettral (mod.F, foitrarl) = Sp. petral, It. petrale 
:—L. peetorale breast-plate, neuter of fectoralis adj., 
f, pectus, pector- breast: see Pectorat.] <A piece 
of armour to protect the breast of a horse (often 
richly ornamented, and retained for ornament after 
its defensive use had passed away); cecas, also 


applied to a breast-eollar; = PoiTREL. 

13.. Coer de L. 5713 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles, 
And hys peytrel, and hys arsoun. eae Sir Ferumd, 3665 
Brydel & paytrel & al be gere Wip fyn gold y-harneysed 
were. ¢1386 Cuaucra Can. Feom, Prol, §& T.11 Aboute 
the peytrel stood the foom ful hize. 1483 Catd, Angi, 271/2 
A Patrelle, antela, pectorale, 1313 Doucras Aeneis vit. v. 
194 Vhair brusit trappouris and patrellis, 1g52 Herort, 
Pewtrell for a horse, antela. 1 orn Decades 271 When 
theyr peitrels or drawynge collers are put on them. 1556 
Wrtnats Dict. (1568) 39a/1 A peterell, antrlena, 1558 
Praga Aner vu. T1j, Horses..Their brestes embroydryd 
gylt, their paitrells pendant compasfolde. 1586 Stony 
Arcadia 1, (1629) 272 His petrell and raines, were em- 
brodered with feathers sutnuble vnto it. 1600 F. WaLkea 
Sp. Mandeville 143b, Besides the ordinary gyrths and 
peutrals, comming over their breast and belly. 1607 Torseti. 
Four-f Beasts (658) 140 That neither girths, peytril, sturrops, 
trappings, or ertiraral fall betwixt the Back and Saddle. 
1653 Urqunaat Aate/a’s 1. v, It Is enough to break both 


(f PeisE sd, + 


PEKIN. 


girths and pettrel. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Petrel, see 
Pectoral, lbid., Pectoral, a brest-plate or defence for the 
hrest, a Peitrel, Poitrel, or Stomacher, 

Hence + Pei‘trel v. /vazs.,to put a peitrel on. Obs. 
.1393 Laxcr. P. Pe. C. v.23 Sette my sadel vppon soffre- 
til-ich-see-my-tyme; Let peitrel hym and pole tym. 1688 
R. Home Armoury tm. xix. (Roxb,) 165/1 Mounted on a 
Pettrelled or Barded courser. 


Peizant, Peize, variants of PEISANT, PEISE. 
tPejerate, v. Os. rare—>, [f. L. piverat-, 
ppl. stein of Aéjerdre (from fer-jirdre) to swear 
falsely.] z#/r. To forswear, commit perjury. So 
T Pejera‘tion [ad. L. pcyeration-em], a false swear- 
ing, forswearing. 

1650 Brinstey Antidote 7 When the Titles of God are 
abused, .. by way of Pejeration ..or by way of wicked 
rlossoer., Peierate, to forswear, not 


swearing. 1656 tount G 
to do that he hath sworn to do. 1658 Priuiirs, Peseration, 


a forswearing. 

Pejorate (pidgiret), v. [f L. pajorar-, ppl. 
stem of *edrdre to make worse, f. p5/or-ent worse.] 
trans, To make worse, deteriorate, worsen. 

1653 R. Saxnvers Physiogn., Moles 12 If black, it pejorateth 
these his good fortunes, azgor Storey Gramider 1. i, 
Instead of meliorating, it pejorates, 1751 FRixnum F'ss, 
Wks. 1849 HI. 316 Slaves also pejorate the families that use 
them. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona iv. 39 You do not appear 
(o me to recognise the gravity of your situation or you would 
be more careful not to pejorate the same. 

Pejoration (pflzorfon\, [ad. med.L. pcjo- 
ration-em, n. of action from Acjordves sce pree.] A 
making or becoming worse, a worsening, deteriora- 
tion ; depreciation (of property). 

1658 Putiurs, Peyoration, a making worse, 1659 Gat pen 
Tears of Ch. 1. xiv. 131 Which pejorations, as to the picty, 
peace and honour of this Nation, no man. ..an behold, with. 
out sad and serions deploring. a1734 Nori Lives (18) 
TH. 59 Everyone chose rather to pay for amelioration than 
receive for pejoration. 1831 Urovcnam in Wilson & Shaw 
Lords’ Kepis, NV. 205 What ameliorations and what pejora- 
tions are to be taken into the account? 

Pejorative (prdgireitiv, pizp:rativ), @. and 
$d, [f. L.type *pgjordliv-us, f.ppl. stem of pio) are : 
see PrJonATE and -IVE: so mod.F, /éoralif.] 
a. adj, Tending to make worse; depreciatory ; 
applied especially to a derivative word in which 
the meaning of the root word is lowered by the 
addition of a suffix or otherwise. b. sé. A word 
of this character, as foctaster, poelicule, poctling. 

1882 Octwie (Annandale) s. v., Poetaster is a pejorative of 
poet. a 1888 G. Masson Set Vades Mod. Fr. Writers 
(1892) 252 ‘Jhis substantive has now a pejorative meaning. 
1892 IF. Acams in VL & Q. &th Ser. HL. 51/2 The Italian 
foccaccia is 2 pejorative form of éecca,a mouth, equivalent 
to the modern colloquial English ‘ugly mng‘. 189s F. Dace 
Two Trifies i, A Rejoinder 33 Morne Tocke's pejorative 
grammatisé, based on the unclassical Latin granunatista, 
was., formerly in some vogue. y é 

Ilence Pejoratively adv., in a depreciative or 
deteriorated sense. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Pejorism (pidzériz’m). nonce-wd. [6 1. péjor, 
Péforemt worse + -18M, after Pesstmism.] The belief 
that the world is becoming worse. 

1878 Max MUcrer //iddert Lect. vii. 371 Man has believed 
in pessimism, he has hardly ever believed in pejorism. 

Pejority (p/dzpriti). ([f.as prec. + -1ry.] The 
state or condition of being worse; worseness. 

1615 T, Aoams Blacke Devill 72 ‘The last state of that 
man shall be worse than the first *... This pejority of his state 
may be amplified in six respects. 


Pek, obs. form of Peek 6.1, v1, Pick v.1 

Pekan (pekan), [Canadian Fr. pedan, ad. 
Abnaki (Eastern Algonkin) fé4ané (Rasles).] A 
carnivorous beast (A/zstela pennant?) of the weasel 
family, a native of the northern parts of North 
Ameriea, valuable for its fur; ealled also Pennant’s 
marten; = FISHER 2b; also, the fur of this beast. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 200 Fisher. In Canada he is 
called Pekan. 1877 Coves fur Anime. iii, 65 The Pekan is 


much the largest of the genus, and indeed of the whole 
Weasel kind.., excepting only the Wolverene and Grison. 


Pekan, variant of Pecan. 

Peke, obs. form of Peak v., Peck sb.1, PEEK v,. 

| Pekea (pek7a). Also piqui, pikia, [The 
native name in Topi. W. Piso De Rebus Nat. 
Indiarum, Amsterdam 1658, 141, has ‘ Peguea 
sive Lekia’.] A tree (Caryocar butyrosum) of 
the tea family ( 7erastramiacew), native to Guiana, 
valuable for its timber, and producing nuts resem- 
bling the souari- or bulter-nuts, but more oily. 

1810 Sovtney Avazil TIN. 758 The piqui is of more im- 
portance to acountry like Pianhy here drought is the 
great evil. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii, The pikia.. bears 
a large eatable fruit, 1866 Treas. Bot, 229/1 Claryocar] 
butyrosunt,.is called Pekea by the natives, ..its timber. .is 
valuable for ship-building, mill-work, etc. 

Pek-ex, obs. form of Prek-ax. 

Pekin (prkitn, -kin). [a. F. P40, the Jesuit 
Missionaries’ spelling of the Chinese Peking (pz- 
kf), lit. ‘northern capital’ (opposed to Nanking 
‘southern capital’), the name of the eapital of 
China; hence, applied attrib, or elliptieally.] 


1, A kind of silk stuff, 5 
1783 Justamonn tr. Raynal’s Hist. /adies V1. 193 Valencia 
manufactures Pekins superior to those of China. 1835 Cour? 


PEKOE. 


Mag. V1. p.ii/t Some of the most novel promenade robes 
are composed of pekin. 1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/3 The 
material was. .striped brocade or pekin, having ou the silken 
stripes flowers in old rose. affrid, 1848 ‘Tnackeray #&, 
Snobs iv, The most superb Pekin bandannas. re 

2. Fr. pékin, péguin (pekgh): Aname originally 
given by the soldicrs under Napoleon I to any 
civilian; occasional in English nse. 

[Referred hy Littré to sense 1, trousers of pekin being 
much worn under the Empire, Hatzleld and Darmesteter 
consider this derivation donbtful.] 

1827 Scort .Vagoleon 111. 70 These professional troops.. 
were quite ready to correct the insolence of the pekins (a 
word of contempt, used hy soldiers to those who did not 
helong to their profession). 1870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1371 
Stndy was actually discouraged as fit only for pékins, and 
diplomatists often knew little more than soldiers. 1870 
Loweie Study Hind. (1886) 81 There was hardly such a 
thing as a pckin. 1899 Speaker 16 Sept. 282/2 The pékin, 
even when he sits in the Court of Cassation, is trented with 
contempt. 

Pekk, -e, obs, forms of Peck 54.1 

Pekoe (pe'ko, pike), 55. Also 8 peeo, pecko, 
peckho. [From Chinese: in Amoy dialect fet-o, 
in Cantonese fak-ho; from peck, fat = Mandarin 
peh, pai white + 40, Mandarin a0 down, hair.) A 
superior kind of black tea, so ealled from the leaves 
being picked young with the down still on them, 

t71z Anpison Sect. No. 328 Coffee, Chocolate, Green, 
Imperial, Peco, and Bohea-Tea seem to he Trifles. 1777 

«RK. Forster tr. Osdeck's May. 1. 250 Back-ho, or Pack-ho, 
is that which we call Peckho, which has leaves with dots. 
1859 Sata iw. sound Clock (1861) 141 ‘The hnge tea ware. 
houses, where .. the flowery Pekoe or the family Souchong, 
slumbers in tin-foiled chests. P 

lence Pe'koe 7. ¢vazs., to mix with pekoc tea. 

1892 Watsu 7ez (Philad.) 182 A choice or ‘pekoed ' For- 
mosa will be found the most desirable and valuable, /déd. 
184 If the Assum be ‘pekoed ‘so much the better, 

Pekul, variant of PrcvL, a weight. 

|| Pel. Os. [Anglo-Fr., =OF. fe/, mod.F. pieu = 
L. palus stake: see PEEL sb.1] A stake at which 
swordsmanship was practised in the 14th century. 

1801 Stautt Sparts § Past, ut. i. § 3 (paraphrasing AF, 
MS. of 14th c.) The author .. strongly recommends a con- 
stant and attentive attack of the pel ..for so he calls the 
post-qnintain.,. "lhe practitioner was then to assuil the pel, 
armed with sword and shield, in the same manner as he 
would an adversary. 

Pel, obs, form of Pats, Pee sé.1, PELL sé 

|| Pela, pé-la (pla), [Chinese fai, pe-, peh- 
white + /2 wax.) The white wax obtained in 
China from the wax insect (Coccus pela or sinensis); 
Chinese or China wax, 

1794 Pearson in 4G, Traus, LAXXIV, 383 The Chinese 
collect 2 kind of wax, much estcemed by them, under the 
name of Pé-la, from 2 coccus deposited ..on certain shrubs. 

Pelada (p/la-da). Fafh, Also in Ir. form 
pelade. [F. e/ade a disease that causes falling 
off of down or hair, f. fe/er to deprive of hair.) 
(See quots.) lence Peladio (pifle‘dik) a., of or 
pertaining to pelada. 

1753 Cuampers Cyel, Sufp., Pelada,a kind of alopecia, 
or distempered state of the body, occasioning the shedding 
of the hair, arising from a venereal cause, 1857 in Mayne, 
1899 Alibuti’s Syst. Med VI. gos Microbacillus of the 
‘peladic utricle ...Found in the ampulliform dilatations of 
the hair follicles..in enormous numbers. 

+ Pelador, -ore. Obs. rave—'. [a. Sp. pelador 
‘one that pilleth, maketh bald, or bare’ (Minsheu), 
f, pelar:—l.. pildre: see Put v.] A depilatory. 

1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass tv.iv, To know how to make 
Pastillos of the dutchess of Braganza,..The peladore of 
Isabella. : 

Pelage (pelédz). fa. F. pelage (16the. ia 
Littré), the hair, wool, or fur of an animal, in 
reference to its kind or colour, f. OF. fez/, pel, I’. 
pol hair, down + -ace. (Cf. geler to deprive of 
hair.)] A general and collective term for the fur, 
hair, wool, or similar covering of a qnadruped. 
(Parallel to plumage.) 

1828-32 Wenster, Pelage, the vesture or covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur or wool, Bacon. 1848S. W. 
Wittrams Middle Kingd. |, iv. 156 Bear, wolves, tigers, 
deer, and numerous fur-bearing animals are hunted for 
their pelage, 1866 Huxtey Preh, Kem. Caithn. 132 The 
ass und the zebra are far more strikingly differentinted by 
their pelage than by their skulls. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Amer, 
Bison 456 A young male in summer pelage. 

Pelage, obs. form of PILLAGE. 

Pelagial (p/lz-dzial), 2. [f. L. pelagi-us, a. 
Gr. meddyi-os of the sea (f. L. felag-us, a. Gr. 
néAayos the sea) + -aAL.] Of or belonging to the 
open sea; = PELACIAN a.2 2, PELAGIO a, 

1899 J. A. Tomson Sei, of Life xiii. a The distinctive 
population of the littoral, pelagial, abyssal, fluvial, and ter- 
restrial areas, 

Pelagian (p/lédgiin), 2.1 and sd) [f. L. 
Felagian-us (Augustine), f. Pelagius, latinized 
form (see prec.) of the name of a British monk of 
the 4th and sth centuries, whose doctrines were 
fiercely combated by St. Augustine, and condemned 
by Pope Zosimus in A.D. 418, 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1662) 229 Pelugius. his name in 
Welsh was Morgan, which signifies the sea] ‘ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pelagius or his 
doctrines. 
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Pelagius denied the Catholic doctrine of original sin, 
asserting that Adam's falt did not involve his posterity, and 
maintained that the human will is of itself capable of good 
withont the assistance of divine grace. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue, Brief Deser., 
I.Zany a simple soule hath hee shamefully. .deceiued with 
his fonle Pelagian opinion. 1651 Baxter {afi Baft. 263 
Origen..being a leader and Patron of the Pelagian error. 
1697 Soutu Sere, (1698) 111. 45 Thronghout all this Pela- 
gian Scheme, we have not so much as one Word of Mans 
Natural Impotency to Spiritual Things. 1879 Farrar Sz. 
Paul Vi. 216 note, The Pelagian [theory] treats Adam’s sin 
as a mere bad example. 

B. sé, A follower of the doctrines of Pelagius. 

1532 More Confut. Dr. Barnes yt. Wks. 798/2 Sayncte 
Austin wrote... those woordes against. .the Pelagians and the 
Celestians, 1553 Articles of Keligion ix, Originall Sinne 
standeth not in the following of Adam, as the Pellagianes 
doe vainelie taike,..but it is the fault, and corruption of the 
nature of cuery manne, that naturallie is engendred of the 
offspring of Adam, 1706 J. Bincuam Fr. Ch. Afol, tt. x, 
None ever disliked the use of the Lord’s Prayer but only 
the Pelagians. 1834 Ruskin Pleasures of Eng. 16 The Pela. 
gian’s assertion that immortality conld be won by man’s will. 

Pelagian (pil@dziin), 2.2 and s4.2 [f. L. 
Pélagi-ws (see PELAGIAL) + -AN.] 

A. adj. $1. Of or pertaining to the fe/agix 
concheorsca shells whence purpledye wasobtained. 
(Cf. L. felagium purple colour.) Ods. 

160r Hottann Pinay IT. 259 The Tyrians make their deep 
red purple, by dipping their wool first in the liquor of the 
Pelagian purples. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or inhabiting the open sea 
or ocean ; pelagic. 

1746 Da Costa in Ail, Trans. XLV. 400 They are no 
pelagian Shells, as those are; Bays and Harbours are the 
Places where they are fish'd. 1776 — Conchol, 66 Some 
[shellfish] are pelagian, or inhabit only the deeps of the sea. 
1832 Lyevt Princ, Geol, V1. 126 A tine of shoals may be ns 
impassable to pelagian species, as are the Alps and the 
Andes to plants and animals peculiar to plains, 

b. Inhabiting islands in the open sea or ocean, 

1842 Paicuarp Nat. Hist. Afan (ed. 2) 346 Pelagian 
Negroes have long been well known as inhabitants of the 
interior of the Penang Islands. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of the open sea or ocean. 

1854 Bapnam Halieut, 75 The Mediterranean pelagians 
(or open sea-fish) have neither brilliancy of colour, nor 
delicacy of flesh. 

Pelagianism (pélé*dzianiz’m). [f. Petacian 
a.t+-1sM.] The doctrine of Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers: see PELacIAn al 

1§83 Furxe Defence viii, (Parker Soc.) 342 While you would 
seem to fly from Pelagianism, you fall tnto flat Pharisaism, 
1651 Baxtea /nf. Baft. 313 This doctrine which hangs the 
efficacy of the Holy Ghost upon man's Will,..is downright 
Pelagianism. a1744 Bottncanoxe Let. to Pope Wks. 1754 
ILI, 332 To assert Antipodes might become once more as 
heretical as arianism, or pelagianism, 1853 Mitman Zaz. 
Chr. xv. iii, (1864) 1X. 145 The Pelagianism charged against 
Scotus is .. purely nietaphysical. 

Pelagianize (pilédgidnaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] zvfr. To act the Pelagian; to hold or 
give expression to the views of Pelagius. 

1625 Be, Mountacu Afg. Cxsar 83 In the point of Free- 
will the Church of Rome absolutely and wholly Pelagian- 
izeth. 1674 Hickman Ouinguart, Hist, (ed. 2) 31 Doth not 
Arminins Pelagianize in this? 

Hence Pela-gianizing 4//.¢.; Pela‘gianizer. 

1629 H. Buaton /ruth's Triuntph315 Those Pelagianizing 
enemies of the grace of God. 1674 fica Quinguart, 
/list. (ed. 2) 215 ‘To let the new Pelagianizers see, there was 
no quarter for them in Oxford. @ 1861 W. Cunsincuam Hisé, 
Theol. (1864) 1). xxv. 376 The latter class they were ac- 
customed to call Pelagianizing Remonstrants, 

Pelagic (pilzdgik), 2. [ad. L. pelagic-us, a. Gr. 
*nedrayixds, f, méAay-os the sea.] Of or pertaining 
to the open or high sea, as distinguished from the 
shallow water near the coast; oceanic; now sgec. 
living on or near the surface of the open sea or 
ocean, as distinguished from its depths, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pelagick, of the Sea, or that liveth 
in the Sea. 1802 Bixcrey Aine. Biog. (1813) 111.420 The 
Pelagic Nereis. 1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 280 Littoral 
and estuary shells are niore frequently liable..to be inter- 
mixed with the exuvia: of pelagic tribes. 1843 Aep. Brit. 
Assoc. 13 Seamen are .. well acqnainted with the general 
forms of the pelagic fish. 1865 Gosse ee Sea (1874) 
150 The pelagic shells, or those which during life rove freely 
through the sea. 1882 Watnre XXVI. 559 Used technically 
hy naturalists, the term /efagic applied to living things, 
denotes those animals and plants which inhabit the surface 
waters of the seas and oceans, 

b. Of sealing: Carricd on or performed on the 


high seas. So felagie sealer. 

1891 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 609 ‘Pelagic’ sealing as at present 
carried on, cannot long be continued. 1897 Datly News 
27 Jan. 6/6 The Commission was sent out in consequence 
of the statements made by the United States and Russia 
that the seal herd was being oF d out by pelagic sealing. 
1901 Afunsey's Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 358/1 The pelagic sealers 
kill the animals with guns, spears, or any effective weapon 
while they are in the water. ‘ 

t+ Pela-gious, ¢. Obs. [f. L. pedagi-zs (see PE- 
LAGIAL) + -0US.] = Peace, ; 

1661 Lovett, Hist. Anim, § Alin. Introd. Fishes, which 
are, I. Marine, and these are either pe/agious, living in the 
main sea,..ordifforal, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pelagius, 
..of swimming birds, comprehending those that frequent 
the sea, where they find their food: pelagious. 


Pelagite (pe'lidgait). Agin. [f. Gr. wéaayos 
sea + -ITE) 2b.] Aname given tonodnles of oxide of 
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manganese and iron obtained in decp-sea soundings 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

1876 A. H. Cuurca in Afin, Afag. 1. 52 The singularity of 
the mode of formation, of the occurrence, and of the com- 
position of these concretions should constitute no bar to 
their recognition as a distinct mineral species under such 
aname as /elagite. It would at present be impossible to 
assign 2 formula to this ‘ pelagite ‘. 

Pelagosaur (pe'liges§1). Palwont. [ad.mod.L, 
pelagosaurus, {. Gr. médayo-s sea + cadpa lizard : 
see SauRIAN.] A genus of fossil crocodiles with 
amphiccelian vertebrae, found in strata of the 
Jurassic age. 1882 in Octuvie (Annandale). 

Pelagra, variant of PELLacra. 

Pelamyd, -mid (pelimid). Also 6 palmita; 
7- (in L. form) pelamis, -mys, p]. pelamides; 
8-9 palamede. [ad. L. pé/amys, -myd-, félamis, a. 
Gr. mAapds, -uvda, The form fa/amede represents 
F. palamide ‘a young Tunnie’ (Colgr.); palmita 

= It. palamite ‘a fish called a tunnie before it 
be a yeere old, a sommer whiting’ (Florio).] 

1. A small Mediterranean fish; a young tunny. 

1598 Efulario Gjb, To dresse a Palmita, which is a kind 
of Tonny. 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 243 The old Tunies and 
the young, called Pelamides, enter into great flotes and 
skuls into the sea Pontus, 1617 Moryson /#in. 1. 259. 1781 
Grason Deel, §& F. xvii. (1788) IL). 13 note, Among a variety 
of different species, the Pelamides, a sort of Thnunies, were 
the most celebrated. 1810 Anne Prumptae Resid. France 
TI. vi. 76 The palamede..seemsso much of the same nature, 
that some persons have supposed it only the young thunny. 
1854 Bapuam Halieut, 188 After passing the anniversary 
of their first birthday, these pelamyds attained maturity,and 
were dubbed thunnies in consequence. 1857 Brac Ane, 
Pottery (1858) IL. Se A pelamys or tunny. 

2. Applied to the genus Pe/amys (Cavier 1831) 
of scombroid fishes. 

1863 Coucn Brit, Fishes 1. 102 Pelamid. 

Pelare, obs. form of Pituar. 

Pelargie (p/li-idzik), 2. [ad. Gr. meAapyex-ds 
of the stork, f. meAapyés stork: see -1e.) Of or 
pertaining to the storks. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, Birds 217 O thou hawk of Sunium! 
Hail, Pelargic King | . 

Pelargonic (pelaigg'nik), a. Chew. ([f. PE- 
LARGON-IUM: see -10.) Of or derived from the 
genus Pelargonium; esp. in Pelargonie acid, a 
fatty acid, C,11,,0,, prepared from the volatile 
oil of plants of this genus; nonylie acid. So 
Pela‘rgonate, a salt of pelargonie acid; Pe‘lar- 
gone, a crystalline substance, soluble ia ether, 
obtained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
gonate; Pela‘rgone:ne, a hydrocarbon obtained 
are the products of the dry distillation of 
hydroleic or metoleic acid; Pe‘largyl, the radical 
of pelargonie acid (ole) 

1857 Mittea Lele, Chem. 111. 396 Pelargonic Acid.. was 
originally extracted from the leaves of the geranium, by dis- 
tilling them with water. /é/d., Pelargonic anhydride..is 
obtained by acting upon pelargonate of baryta with oxy- 
chloride of phosphorus, 1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. TV. 370 
Pelargonic acid is a colourless oil..which solidifies in the 
cold, melting afterwards at 10%, /rd@. 371 Pelargonate 
of Ethyl..Pelargonic ether. /d¢d., Chloride of Pelargyt, 
CoHi7OCl, is obtained hy the action of pentachloride of 
phosphorus on pelargonic acid. 

|| Pelargonium (peldigéu'nidm), Bot. [mod.L. 
(L’Heritier 1787), f£. Gr. meAapyés stork: app. 
modelled on the earlier yepdvioy, ceranitm.] An 
extensive genus of plants of the N.O. Gevaniacez, 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Ilope, having 
showy flowers and fragrant leaves, commonly 
cultlvated under the name of geraniune. 

1819 Pantologia, Pelargoniune, Crane-bill, in botany. 1835 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1, 686/2 Petargoniunis are of easy 
culture, propagating readily by cuttings. 1861 7res 23 May, 
The azaleas, pelargoniums, and other spring flowers being 
in particularly good condition. 1890 Golden South 155 
Pelargoninms grow three or four feet high. 

Pelasgian (pile‘zdziin), a. and sé. Also 6 
eien, [f. L. Pelasgi-us, a. Gr. MeAdoyt-os of or 
pertaining to the TMeAagyot or Pelasgi: see b.] 
a. adj. = next, b. sd. One of the /e/asg?, an 
ancient race of donbtful ethnological affinities, 
widely spread over the coasts and islands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Aégean, and believed 
to have oceupied Greece before the Hellenes. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholar's Voy. u1.ix. 43 The first 
inhabitants of [Lesbos]..were the Pelasgiens, /é:é., a 
king of the Pelasgiens. /id., After the palasgiens, succee ed 
the Eoliens, 1785 T. Astte in Archzo/. VII. 348 On the 
radical Letters of the Pelasgians and their derivatives, 1822 
Motrorp Hist. Greece 1.1. § 2. oe Strabo assures us, that the 
Pelasgians were antiently established all over Greece. 1869 
Tozer High. Turkey V1. 23 Situated in the midst of the 
great Pelasgian nation. : 

Pelasgic (pilezdzik),a. [ad.L. Pelasgie-us: 
see ey Of, pertaining to, or characterislic of 
the Pelasgi or Pelasgians. 

Pelasgic architecture, building, the oldest form of masonry 
found in Greece and the neighbouring lands, constructed 
of rough or unhewn stones piled up without cement. \ 

1785 T. Astte in Avchzxol. VII. 361 Homer was a native 
of Ionix, where the Pelasgic alphabet was first improved. 
3815 H. Maasn Hora Pelasgicz titlep., A Description of 
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the Pelasgic or Lolic Digamma, 1831 Encycd. Brit. (ed. 7 
11]. 413/ margin, Pelasgic architecture. 1840 Penay Cyc, 
XVII. 377/2. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks, (Bohn) 
Il 337 With all his hairy Pelasgic strength directed on his 
opening sense of heauty. | 

elaw, Pelch, variants of Pinav, Pitce. 


Peldon (pe'ldan). Coa/-mining, [Origin un- 
known.) ‘Hard and compact. siliceous rock’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Terms Coal-mining 1883). 

Pele, obs. form of PEaL, PEEL, PELL. 

Pelecan, obs. form of PEuican, 
Pe'lecani:ne, 2. Ornith. [6 1.. pelecin-us 
PELICAN + -INE!.] Of or pertaining to the genus 
Pelecanus of birds. 

1860 Proc. Zool. Soc. 330 The tongue [of Balzniceps) is 
extremely small, an important Pelecanine character. 

Pelecoid (pelikoid), a. and sb. Geom. Also 
9 erron. peli-. jase Gr. weAcxoedns, f. wéXexus ax, 
hatchet + -edys -form, -shaped.] a. ad7. Matchet- 
shaped. b. sd, A figure bounded by a semicircle, 
and two concave quadrants meeting in a point, 
and so resembling the blade of a battle-ax. 

[1706 Putturs, Pelecotdes, a Name which some give to 
a certain Geometrical Figure, that somewhat resembles a 
Hatchet.) 1727-41 Cuanuers Cycl. s.v. slugde, Pelecoid 
Angie ,.is that in figure of a hatchet. 1864 Wesstrr, Ped? 
coid. See Pelecoid. A 

Pelecypod (péle'sipgd), @. and 56. Zool [f 
Gr. wédexvs hatchet + -modes -footed.] a. adj. 
Having a hatchet-shaped foot, as a bivalve mollusc; 
pertaining to such a mollusc. b. sd, A pelecypod 
mollasc. Hence Peleey‘podous a., in saine sense, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pelecypodus, applied ..to.. 
Mollusca. .that have a foot in form of a club or of atonzue: 
pelecypodous. 1890 Cent. Dict. Pelecypod. 1897 B. Woop. 
warp in Concise Knowl, Nat. [fist, 619 \n the higher Pele- 
cypods they are filibranch. /éd., Diagram illustrating 
successive development of rea ie gills. 

Pelegrim, -grine, obs. ff. PiLGRIM, PEREGRINE, 
Péle-méle, variant of PELU-MELL. 

Pelemele, obs, f. PaLL-MALL, PELL-MELL. 
Peler, obs. form of PEELER, PILLAR. 
+Pe‘lerin, Oés. rare. Alsos pilleryn. [a. F. 
pelerin Vitcrist.| A pilgrim. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arars (S.T.5.) 96 Gif pilleryns 
inay be maid prisoneris. c16%q Sir W. Mure Dido + 
“ineas 1. 777 We straying Pelerins will ne’r assay’t. a 

+Pelerinage, pelrinage. 0és. rare. [ME. 
a. , pélerinage Pitcrimace.} A pilgrimage. 
¢ 1300 Bekei 5 Gilbert..mid on Richard..to Jerusalem com. 
There hidude here pelrynage, 1390 Gewer Conf I. 69 The 
noble wommen of the toun Most coimnaliche a pelrinage 
Gon forto preie thilke ymage. /dfd, IT. 385 Forth comth 
Paris with glad visage Into the temple on pelrinage, 
Pelerine (pelérin, -7'n). Also 8 pelorine, 8-9 
pelerin. [a. I. peverine, transferred use of fem. of 
pélerin PitcRin = pilgrim’s mantle or cape.] A 
name applied from time to time to various fashions 
of mantles or capes worn by women; in recent 
use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with ends 
coming down to a point in front, usnally of lace 
or silk, or of the material of the dress, 

The name appears to have been in vogue 1740-50 (it was 
obsolete to Fielding in 1752); again about 1764; also 1825-35, 
1855-68, 1884-1904; the shape or material being probably 
more or Jess new each time. 

1744 Exviza Hevwoopn Femade Spect. No. § (1748) I. 237 
Her neck suffers for it, and confesses, in scarlet Basics: ! 
this misfortune, however, she conceals under a handkerchief 
or pelerine, and high tucker. 1745 Gentl, Mag. 272 Iu 
pelerin clad, or silk manteal. 1752 FieLoinc Covent Gard. 
Frail. 9 May, Within my memory..this [cloak]..was suc- 
ceeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the neckatce. 1764 
Mem, G. Psatanazar 118 A short leathern or oil-cloth 
cloak, not unlike what the women call a pelerine. 1827 
Souvenir J. 21 (Stanf.) A half high canezon ..composed of 
their Jaconet muslin, and trimmed round the bust with a row 
of deep pvints, which form a pe 1831 Lincoln Ieraid 
9 Sept. 3/5 ‘The triple Jappel forms a square fleras behind. 
1855 Dickens Derrit . ix, ‘Arthur’, whispered Flora, 
‘would you object to putting ee arm round me under my 
pelerine?’ 1868 Express 30 Mar., The petticoat or under- 
skirt heing of silk, the upper one of cachemire of the same 
shade, and the costume completed by a short pélerine tied 
hehind. 1884 Girf's Own Paper 28 June 618/1 ‘ Pelerine’ 
is now the usual name for the shoulder cape. 1898 Daily 
News 2 Apr. S/s The pelerine is to be a favourite form of 
mantle, many of the new capes being finished in front with 
long, rounded pelerine ends. 

b. attrib. and Comé. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. p.ix/2 The corsage..is trimmed with 
a mantilla, or else in the pelerine stile, with blond lace. 
1902 Wests. Gaz. 6 Feb. As Vhe deep pelerine-like collar 
of lace or mixed lace and chiffon. 

Pele’s hair (pfléz hé-s)._ [transl. of Hawaiian 
ranoho o Pele, hair of Pelé, the goddess of the 
volcano Kilauea.] Volcanic glass from the vol- 
cano Kilauea, found in fine hair-like threads. 

1849 Dana Groé. Paci. 200 Pele's Hair. 186z Bristow 
Gloss, Min. 276 Pele's Hair, java blown by the wind. .into 
hair-like fibers. 

Pelestre, peletre, -tur, var. PELLETER! Oés. 

Pelet, -ette, obs. ff. PELLET. Peletone, erron. 
f. Petoton. Pelewe, obs. f. Pittow. 

Pelf (pelf), sd. Also 6 pylfe, 9 da/.pilf. [ME. 
a. ONF. *fe//e, instanced 1370 as peuffe, mod. 
Norman gew/e, var. of OF. pelfre (11th c. in Godef.), 
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peufre spoil; ulterior derivation uncertain ; perh. 
related to L, pz/are in sense ‘to pillage’, }. pé/éer.] 

+1. Property pilfered or stolen, spoil, booty. Ods. 

ar13so S. Nicholas 444 in lorstm. Adtengd. Leg. (1881) 16 
Als theuis..Partid paire pelf bi a wud side. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5989 Pair schipp, with all pair pelf, 
‘To be mynster bai [pirates] betake, Full amendis forto make 
¢2470 Hexrvson Mor. Fad. ix. (Wolf §& Fox) xiv, Schir.. 
and we get of yone pelf, Ye man tak trauell and mak ws 
stu supple. 

+2. Property, possessions, goods, ‘gear’, Ods. 

e140 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7166 Pe monkes duelt be paim 
self, Sa did be nonnes, with all pair pelf. 1573 Tussex 
ffusb, (1878) 122 Go muster thy servants, be captaine thy 
selfe, Prouiding them weapon and other like pelfe. 1608 
Suaxs. Per. ut. Prol. 35 All perishen, of man, of pelfe, Ne 
ought escapend but himselfe. 1847 Mischief of M/uses 17 
And who, from managing his master’s pelf Had now begun 
to manage for himself. 

3. Money, wealth, riches; now depreciatory : 
‘filthy Iucre’. 

1g00-20 Duxuar foems lviil, 253 Thay panss nocht off the 
parrochin pure, Had thai the pelfe to pairt amang thame. 
1549 CoverDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Fas iv. 38 You.. whiske 
about by sea and by laude to get pelfe for your olde 
age, 1582 J. Brat. Madden's clasw. Osor. 278 Why do they 
uphold their pylfe with such outrage and tirannye? 1589 
Potrenwam Eng. Poesie um. xxii. (Arb.) 266 ‘A miscers mynde 
thou hast, thon hast a Princes pelfe.’ A lewd terme to be 
giuen toa Princes treasure, 1590 Srenser /*, Q, 11. ix. 4 
Bat all his minde is set on mucky pelt @ 1656 De. Jace 
Kem, Wks, (1660) 223 Ye rich men cannot think to carry 
your pelfe with you into Heaven. 1720 Wetton Suffer. 
son of God V1. xvi, 422 The Covetous Man looks upon his 
Pelf, and adores it as his God. 2790 Burke #9. Rez. 137. 
1833 Hit. Martingsau Charmed Sea ix. 130 Too busy after 
his pelf to bestow any thought on the first marriage celebra- 
tion, 1874 L. Mernis Professor iii, As blind to all that 
passes self As any chur! that slaves for pelf. 

+4, Trumpery, trash, rubbish; frippery. Ods. 

1555 Branroro Let. 2o Rawlins in Foxe A. § J, (1583) 
1632 Forked cappes, typettes, shauen crownes, or such other 
baggage and Antichristian pelfe. 1565 Juwer. Aepl. Harding 
To Rar. (1611) 3 It is not sufficient. to condemne our Books 
for pelfe, and trash, and fardles of lies, before he see thei, 
1596 Gosson Quip for Gentlewomen xiv, All this new pelfe 
now sold in shops, in value true not worth a louse. 1632 

JuRTON nad, Mel. 1 ii. tw. (ed. 4) 286 Which to her guests 
she shews, with all her pelfe, 

b. Kefuse; now dal., vegetable refuse, wecds. 

158 Putrennam Evg, Poesic in, xxiii. (Arb.) 282 Pelfe is 
properly the scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners. 2600 
S. Nicnotson Acolastus (1876) 7 We of all people once that 
were the pelfe, .. Almighty Ioue hath chosen to himselfe. 
1646 ‘Vrave Coss, ia xv, 20 Our memories are as.. nets 
that keep the pelf, let go the clean water. 1678 Pruciurs 
(ed. 4), /eZf..in Fanleonry, is the refuse and broken remains 
left after the Hawk is relieved, 1828 Farm. Jrnd. 21 hee 
(E. D. D.), Which is the best means of clearing a wood from 
roots and pelf? 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Pi/, light grass 
and rvots raked together to be burnt. 


c. Dust; finff. Obs. exc. dial. 

1584 Cocan dlaven Licaith ccxxiv. (1636) 259 Gather it.. 
picke it cleane from dyrt and pelfe, 1880 1. Cornwadd 
Gloss., Pif, Pilne, Pillent, Vight dust or fluff. , 

d. A worthless person, a good-for-nothing, Now 
dial, 

1552 Sir J. Mason Let. \S. P, Foreign, Edw. VI, VI. If. 287), 
he olde worne re [Diane of Poictiers] fearing ther by to 
lefe some parte of hercredite. 178z J. Hurron Tour to Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss., “ed/e,a bad, or good-for-nothing person. 1876 
Alid-Yorksh, Gloss., Pelf, a term bestowed on a worthless 
person, . 

5. Comh., as pelf-licker, pelf-spurning ad). 

1653 Urnqunart Aafedaist. liv, Here enter not base pinching 
Usurers, Pelf-lickers, everlasting gatherers. 1870 J, Hamit Tox 
Afoses iv. 78 The high-souled, pelfspurning Abraham, 
+Pelf, v. Os. [ME. a. OF. Zelfer (also 
pelf-ir), var. of pelfrer to pillage, rob, f. pelfe, 
pelfre spoil: see prec. sb., and cf. Pitver v.] 
érans. and tnér. To spoil, rob. 

@1300 Cursor M. 6149 (Cott.) For to pelf pat folk vnlet 
And help bis folk of israel. 1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) 
I]. 95 Infangthef pelfynde rel 1538 Bate Zhve Lawes 
617 If ye knewe how he conlde pelfe, 

Pelfer, obs. form of PILFER. 

+ Pelfish, ¢. Obs. [f. Petr sé.+-1sH1.] Of 
the nature of pelf, rmbbishy, paltry. 

1577 Sranyvuursr Descr. fred. Ep. Ded. in Holinshed 
1. 1 b/2 That 1 may the sooner vnhroyde ye pelfish trash, 
that is wrapt wythin thys Treatise. — Corén. /fist. fred. 
Ded. r5id. 76/1 Hee shall bee sure, to fynde them that wy'll 
bee more prest to hlahbe forth his pelfish faultes, than they 
will be ready to blaze out his good desertes. 

+ Pelfry. Obs. Forms: a. 5 pelfere, 6 -fro, 
-frey, -fray, -fery, -fary, pelfry. 8. 5-6 pil-, 
pylfre. [a. ONF. *felferte, instanced 14-15th ec. 
in forms peuferie, peufferie, mod.Norm. petferie, 
peufrie (Godef.) frippery. See also PILFERY.] 

1. Things pilfered; booty, spoil. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. v. rt Alle that other pilfre he 
yaf unto other folke of the hoost. 1496 Dives 4 Pang, 
vit. i. 277/21 Open theft is whan the theef is taken with his 
pelfere. 1539 S¢. Papers Hen. VITi, WN. 1s5 Owt of 
whyche countre the sayd Scotrys fied, and left mych corne, 
butters, and other pylfre, behinde theim, whyche the ost 
hadde, 1565 Jewet Def, Apol. (1611) 642 The gaines and 
pelferies that the Phariseis made of the people. 

2. Trumpery, rmbbish, trash; = PELE sd. 4. 
@1§29 SKELTON Agst. Garnesehe Wks. 1843 I. 125 Soche 
pelfry thon hast pachchyd, And so thyselfe houyr wachyd. 
1538 Be, Suaxton in Burnet Hist. Ref (1715) IL. Collect. 
Ree. 146 Lockes of Heere, and filthy Ragges, Gohbetts of 
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{ Wodde, under the Name of Parcells of the Holy Cross, and 
| such Pelfric. 1545 Asctam Yoxoph. (Arb.) 83 He. .scttes 
out much rifrafie, pelfery, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware. 1551 Cranmer Ausw. 82. Gardiner Pref. Aiij, 
uu Mleences, Beades, Pardons, Pilgremages, and suche other 
pelfray. 

Pelham (pe'lam). [From the surnaine Pelham.] 
In full, Pevkam 622, a form of bit combining the 
snaffle and the cnrb in one. So /'e?ham bridl-. 

1849 Youart /forse Be If the curb-bit is in fault, a snaffle 
or Pelhani-bit should be used, 1851 ‘Ceciu' Stud arm 
139 The Pelham. .is a species of hybrid between a curb and 
a snaffle. 1875 Wavtre Mecvitne Afding Recoll. iii, (087g) 
43 A light-mouthed horse stuered by a good rider, will cross 
a country safely and satisfactorily ina Pelham bridle. 1894 
Geo. Armatace Zhe Horse vic 87 Vhe Petham..is a carb. 
bit with a joint in the middle, instead of a port. It furms a 
double-rein bridle, 

Pelican (pelikan). Forms: 1-7 pellicanc, 
3-8 -ican, (5 -yean(n, 6 -ycane, pillycane); 
5- pelican, 7 pelicane, -ecane, 7-9 pelecan. 
[(Like F. pelican (1210 in Watz-Darm.), fr, 
pelican, Sp. pelicano, lt. pellicano) ad. late L. fel?- 
can-us, more correctly felecinus, ad. Gr. meAeKcy, 
applicd by Aristotle (in part at Icast) to the pelican 
(od meAcedves of év rols moTapols yurdperor) 3 ayy. 
closely related to meAexas, -Gvta woodpecker, perh, 
| f. meAexady to hew or shape with an ax, wéAcaus ax, 
hatchet, from the appearance or action of the bill. 

Ucdexav was also used by the LXNX to render the Heb, 
FNP gedth, iu two (or three! of the places in which it 
occurs (in Eng. veisions ‘pelican’); in the two others, 
Isa. xxxive a1, Zepl. ii. 14, different Greek words were used, 
and there the sersion of 161 has ‘cormorant’, but the 
Revisers of 1885 restore ‘pelican ‘as in Coverdale.] 

I, ‘The bird. 

1. The name now appropriated to a genus. 
felecanus, of large gregarious fish-eating water- 
fowls, remarkable for an enormously distensible 
membranous pouch which depends from the lower 
mandible of the long hooked bill and is used for 
the storing of fish when caught. Two species, 7. 
onocrotalus, the Common or White Iclican, and 2, 

crispus, the Crested Telican, are found in Sonth- 

castern Europe and adjacent regions, and are the 
original ‘pelicans’; to these the North American 
species 2. ¢rachyrhynchus is very closely allied, 

Other species are found in the West Indies, .\frica, 

India, the Malay Archipelago, and Anstralia, 

In all the quotatiuns down to 14th c., and many ater, the 
identification is vague, the bird being itself unknown in 
Vngland, and the word merely a reflex of pedicanns of the 
Vulgate in Vs. chi. 7, pedicano soditudinis ‘the pelican of 
the wilderness’, which was app. not the pelican of naturalists. 
In the four other places where the same Leb, werd oceuts, 
the Vulgate has ezecretadus, a L. name of the modern 
‘ pelican "Elsewhere (Como. in Sophon., op. ed. Villarsi 
¥1. 709) St. Jerome makes two kinds of enocretadus, one 
the water-bird, the other that of the wilderness (‘ onocrotia- 
Jotum, duo genera, aliud aquatile, aliud solitudinis’}, So 

Isidore (Orig, xn. vii. 32). These appear in the pseudo- 
ea Breve in Psadt. (Vilarsi VEL Appx. 271) as two 
kinds of fedicanns (here identified with onecrotadus); whence, 
ultimately, ia Trevisa, quot. 1398 below. 

¢1000 Ags. f’s.(Th.) ci. 5{cii. 6] Ic geworden eom pellicane 
gelic, se on Westene wunad. a@1225 Aacr. R.142 Dauid, 

| anon efter pet he henede iefned ancre to pellican, he efnede 
hire to niht fuel. @ 1300 4. #. Psadter ci. 7 Like am 1 made 

| to pellicane of annesse. 1382 Wvetir 4fd., Lic 1 am maad 

toa pellican of wildernesse. 1398 revisa Barth. De P. R. 
Vv. xxviii, (Bodl. MS.}, So dop pe pellican bat hat also 
porphirio. /éfd. xu. xxx, Pere bep twei imanere of Pelli- 
cans; one woneb in watres and etep fische and be ober 
woneb in lund & louch wildernesse. ¢1475 Pict. Ioe. in 
Wr-Wiilcker 762/15 ffte pelicanns, a pelycan. 1535 Cover- 
pate /sa. xxxiv. 11 But Pellicanes, Storkes, great Oules, 
and Rauens shall haue it in possession, & dwell there 
in. 1604 Drayton Ow/e 135 The Pellican in Desarts fare 
| abroad, Her deare-lov'd issue safely duth unload. 1673 

Rav fourn. Low C. 28 A Museum..and therein, .a Pelecan's 

Skin and Bill. 1688 R. Homme Arwoury 1m. 13/1 Diverse 

nanes ascribed to the Devil,.as an Owl, a Kitc,a Raven, 

a Pellicane, from his ravening, and unsatiable desire of 

Devouring, Isa, 34. 11.15. @1711 Ken ffymnotheo Poet. 

Wks. 17211) 1. 74 Complaining Pelicanes themselves hemoan. 

1877 A. B. Epwaros UZ Vile vi. 139 We see a top-heavy 

welicaa halancing his huge yellow hill over the edge of the 

stream, and fishing for his dinner. 1883 Chasuders’s Encycl. 

VII. 362/71 ‘bey often fly in large fiocks, and the sudden 
| swoop of a flock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
| and beautiful sight. ; 

b. In reference to the fable that the pelican 
revives or feeds her young with her own blood. 

This is given by Epiphanius and St. Augustine; it appears 
to be of Egyptian origin, and to have referred originally to 
another bird, i, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
The serpent hateb kyndely pe pellican..and styngeb and 
infectep be briddes: pan sche smitep here selfe in pe breste, 
and spryngep blood up on hem, and rerep hem fro deep to 
lyf. 21400 Leg. Rood (1871) 172 Pe pelicane his blod did 
blede Per-with his briddus for to fede. 1530 Lynpesay Test. 
Papyngo 1100 My birneist beik 1 laif, with gnde entent, 
Onto the gentyll, pietcous Pillycane, To helpe to peirs hir 
tender hart in twane. rs91 SytvesteR Du Bartas t v. 


811-32. 1593 Suaxs. Rick. //, ut. i, 126 That blood already 
(like the Pellican) Thou hast tapt ont, and drunkenly 
carows’d, 1601 Cugster Love's Mart., Dial. clxxx, The 


Pellican..reniues her tender yong, And with ber purest 
bloud-shed doth asswage Her fons ones thirst. 2695 Con-, 
Greve Love for L. un. vii, What, would’st thou have me 
turn Pelican, and feed thee out of my own eS. x848. 
79-2 


PELICAN. 


Mas. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art 1. Introd. 36 The Pelican, 
tearing open her breast to feed her young with her own hlood, 
was an early symbol of our redemption through Christ. | 

+c, Hence fg., applied te Christ as reviving 
the dead in spirit by His bload. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, Y* moost piteous 
pellycane & heuenly phisycyon, our sauyour Iesu. «1649 
Drums. or Hawru. Poems Wks. (1711) 25/1 Ungrateful 
soul! that... didst not think at all, or thoughtst not right, 
On this thy Pelican’s great love and death. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Paradise xxv. 113 (St. John] who lay Upon the 
bosom of our pelican. — : : 

2. A representation of the pelican in art er 
heraldry. 

Pelican in her piety (in Heraldry), a pelican represented 
as eee ¢. wounding) her breast in order to feed her 
young with her blood. 

@1400-50 Alexander 5129 Rekanthes of rede gold railed 
of gemmes, With pellicans & pape-ioyes polischt & graven. 
21420 Lyng. Assembly of God's 807 On hys helme on hygh 
a pelican he bare. 1610 Guitum Hferaddry wi. xvii. (1611) 
162 He beareth Gules, a Pellican in her nest, with wings 
displaied, feeding of her young ones, Or, vulned proper. 
1643-4 in G. A. Poole Churches; their Structure, etc. (1845) 
vi. 56 A glorious cover over the font,..with a pelican on the 
top picking its breast. 1672 J. Davies Ane. Aites Durham 
17 A goodly fine Lantern, or Letteron, of Brass..with a great 
Pelican on the height of it, finely gilt..her wings spread 
abroad, whercon did lye the Book, 1885 Tes 30 Apr. 7/6 
Delicately engraved representations of the Agnus Dei and 
the Pelican inher piety. 1897 J. Wetts Oxford & Call. 199 
note, The Corpus tradition is that Keble..was once known 
to have thrown bread at the Pelican. 

II. Transferred applications. 

3. An alembic having a tubulated head, from 
opposite sides of which two curved tubes pass out 
and re-enter at the body of the vessel; used in 
distilling liquers by fermentation. 

1559 Morwyxc Evonym, 102 Let it be put into a pellicane, 
that is a vessell with cares or handles on ether syde one. 
1610 L. Jonson Adch. u. iii, The Retort brake, And what 
was sau'd, was put into the Pzllicane. 1683 SaLMon Doron 
Med 1, 307 Being permixt together in a Pellican let them 
remain in digestion, 1706 Puitirrs, Pelican or Blind 
Alembich, 

4, An instrument having a strong carved beak, 
formerly used for extracting teeth. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 27/1 We cut 
them [extra teeth] of [f] with our cutting pellicane. 1688 R. 
Hoime armoury ut, 398/1 A Single Beak Pellican with a 
screw. .is an instrument to draw out corrupt and faded teeth. 
1846 Brirtan tr. .VWadgaigue's Van. Oper. Surg. 73 Amongst 
the multitude of instruments invented ..some are absolutel: 
bad, and ought to be rejected; such are the ‘pied de biche’, 
and the ‘ pelican’. : 

b. ‘A hook somewhat in the shape of a pclican’s 
bill, so arranged that it can be casily slipped by 
taking a ring er shackle from the point of the 
hook’ (Cent. Dict. 1890), 

5. An ancient picce of artillery; also, the shet 
from it. 

1727-4: CuamBers Cycé. s.v., Pellican, again, is the name 
of an ancient piece of ordnance, carrying a ball of six 
pounds. 1754 El. Watroce Lets. fd. Vann 6 Oct., When 
your relation, General Guise, was deere 4 up to Car- 
thagena, and the pelicans whistled round him, he said, 
* What wonld Chloe [the Duke of Newcastle's cook] give for 
some of these tomake a pelican pie?’ 1867 Smvtu Satlor's 
Word-bk., Pelican,..the old six-pounder culverin. 

III. 6. atirib. and Coméb., as pelican brood, 
daughter, oil, pie; pelicanwise adv. ; pelican-fish, an 
eel-like fish (Lurypharynx pelecanoides), dredged 
from a great depth near the Canary Islands: so 
called from its enormously developed jaws and 
large gular pouch; pelican-flower, a West Indian 
evergreen climbing plant (Aristolochia grandi- 
flora); Poisonous Hogweed (7reas. Bot. 1866); 
pelican ibis, an Asiatic wood-ibis (Zantals 
leucocephalus); pelican lectern, a lectern of the 
shape of a pelican; pelican’s foot, a gastroped 
shell (Aporrhais pes-felecant), so called from its 
digitate outer lip; pelican’s head, a weoden 
battle-club with a rounded head and a projecting 
beak, used by the natives ef New Caledonia. 

1818 Keats £adyim, 1. 815 Nurtured like a “pelican brood. 
1605 SHAKs. Leari.iv.77 “Iwas this flesh begot Those *Peli- 
cane Daughters, 1883 Leisure flour nae The characters 
of the LZurypharynx (wide-throated *pelican fish) are so 
divided. 1881 Fredd 13 Aug. 262/1 Conspicuous next in 

order... were numbers o: ces ibises, 1898 J. ‘I’. Fow ter 
Durh, Cath. 57 The modern .. *Pelican lectern. 1862 H. 
Aipé Carr of Carrlyon 111. 39 Their doubts feed themselves, 
*pelican-wise, from their own breast. 

Pelicanry (pe‘likanri). [f prec. + -ny: cf. 
heronry.] A place where pelicans breed. 

1864 Jervon Birds /ndia 11, u, 860, I have visited one 
pelicanry in the eupane, where the Pelicans have (for ages, 


T was told) built their rude nests on rather low trees in the 
midst of a village. 


Pelice, obs, form of PELISSE. 

Pelicoid, variant of PeLEcoip. 

+Peliom, dvix. Obs. [mod. (Ger. 1818) ad. 
Gr, wediwpza livid spet, in reference to its greyish 
bluc celour.] A synonym of Ioxrre. 

1820 in Mous Char. Nat. Hist. Syst. Afin, 68, 

Pelisse (pélis). Alse 8 pelliee, 8-9 -ise, 9 
-isse, pelice. [a. F. fedisse, formerly pelice = It. 
pelliccta ‘any kind ef furred garment’ (Florio) :— 
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med.L. fellicia (Papias), for L, pellicia (or -tcea) 
tunica or vesits, a coat or garment of skins er fur, 
{. Zell-zs skin.] 

1. ta. A garment of fur. Obs. b. Along mantle | 
or cleak lined with fur. 

1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to C'less Mar 10 Mar., 
One of her slaves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
brocade lined with sables. 1789 Westey IV:// in Coke & 
Moore Live uu. iv. §2 (1792) 515 My pellise I give to the | 
Rev. Mr. Creighton. 1804 Cr. Rumrorp in PAtl. Trans. | 
XCIV. 181 We might naturally expect, that a pellisse would | 
be warmest when worn with the hair outwards, as I have | 
found it 10 be in fact. 1806 A, Duncan Nelson 104 A pelice 
of sable fur. 1874 Boutent. Arms & Arm. ix. 182 Proto- 
ee of more recent hussar pelisses with their fur lining. 

. A long mantle ef silk, velvet, cloth, or other 
material, wom by women, reaching to the ankles, 
and having arm-heles or sleeves. 

1755 Mrs. Decany in Life §& Corr. (1862) 321, I don’t 
know what you mean by a pompadour, unless it is what we | 
call in this part of the world a pelisse; which in plain 
English is a long cloak made of satin or velvet, black or 
any colour; lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur, accord- 
ing to the eae 1801 Sporting Mag. X1X. 115 The ladies , 
were principally dressed in sarsnet pelisses. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, v, A tall bony woman—straight all the way down— 
in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two below | 
her arm-pits, 1893 Grorcina Hitt //ist. Eng. Dress 1). 
216 The women of the last generation all wore pelisses. | 
1898 Lapy Mary Loyp tr. Uzaune's Fashion in Paris ii. 39 
{¢ 1800-4] Pelisses were coming into general use. They 
were worn long, almost reaching the ground. with wide | 
sleeves turned back over the wrists, and round cape collars. 

b, A garment worn out of doers by young 
children ever their other clothes. 

1852 [Remembered in use]. 1879 .Wadame Bayarad's 
Bouguet of Fashion No. 32 Children’s Dresses. No. g41, 
Infant's Pelisse. 1894 L. T. Meane fron Grip I. xxxi. 
159 She dressed the baby in his white hat and white pelisse. 

c. Used for the ecclesiastical cassock. 

1897 J D. Cuampers Div. Worship 26 The Pelisse or 
Cassock was the ordinary clerical gown or under garment. 

3. aiirvib. and Coméd., as feltsse-robe; pelisse- 
cloth, a twilled woollen fabric, used for pelisses. 

1835 Court ug. VI, p. x/2 Pelisse robes, both of satin 
and velvet, have been during the last week very much 
adopted. 

\| Pelisson. Oés. Ins pely-,pellycon. [OF. 
pélisson, in 1gthce. pelicon (¢) ‘a furd petticoat or 
frocke’ (Cotgr.), AF. pedlicoun, in med.L. pelli- 
clon-em, It. fpellicetone ‘a great furred gown” 
(¥lerio), med.L, pellicton-em, deriv. of pellicia | 
Peuisse.] <A furred gown; = PELISSE 1. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1 xxxvii. 43, 
His clothynge was oonly of u sacke, and a mantell of pel- 
lycon, ¢@é¢d. 50 His Frocke, his Pelycon and his Goppellis. 
[2876 Prancué Cyel. Costume 1. 391 King John orders a 
grey pelisson with nine bars of fur to be made for the queen.] 

Pelite (prlait). Geol. [f. Gr. mnA-cs clay, earth, 
mud +-1TE1!,] A rock composed of an argillaceous | 
sediment. | 

31879 Rutiey Study Rocks xiv. 299 The psammites and 
pelites..are respectively represented by the various sand- | 
stones, arkose, etc., and by the tuffs. 

Pelitic (p/litik), z. Geol. [f. prec. + -1¢.] Of | 
the nature of pelite; composed of fine sediment. | 

1879 Rutey Study Rocks xiv. 299 The clastic rocks,.he | 
divides into the psephitic, the psammiitic, and the pelitic. ‘ 

Pelitory, ebs. form of PELLIToRY. 

Pell (pel), sd. Obs. exc. /7ist. Forms: 4 pel, 5 
peall, pele, peele, peell, pelle, 6 pyll, 6- pell. 
(ME. a, AF. Zel?, peal, OF. pef (13th c. in Littré), 
mod.F, pear (= Pr. pel, pelh, Cat. pell, Sp. piel, It. 
pelle) :—L. pell-em skin, leather, parchment. ] 

+1, A skin or hide; esp. a furred skin used as or 
forming the lining or trimming of a cloak; a cloak 
se lined or trimmed, a fur. Ods. 

13.._A. Adis, 6697 Y wol chargen al the bestis With pellis, 
aad siglatouns honeste. 1325 Lai le Freine 172 Therin 
she leyed the child, for cold, In the pel as it was, bifold. 
¢1450 Cov, Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 246, i) doctorys with him 
arayd with pellys aftyr the old gyse. 1596 Be. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. ii. 88 Our flesh swelleth, and like Sathyrions 
pelles or skinnes..we are of vnquiet and restlesse minds, 

+b. The skin with which the decidueus horns 
of deer are at first covered; the ‘velvet’, Ods. 

In quot. 1575 app. associated with Pitz, Pert 563 

1s75 Turserv, Venerie 242 His heade when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet_pyll vpon it, the whiche is called 
Veluet. a1z00 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To Fray,..when 
Deer rube tee Heads against Trees to get the pells of 
their new Horns off. 

2. A skin or roll ef parchment, a parchment; 
spec. each of the twe pells, of receipt ( pellis re- 
ceptorum) and disbursement (pellis exzézum), kept 
at the Exchequer. b. In f/. The Office of the Exche- 
quer in which these were kept. Ofs. exc. //7st. 

1454 Rolls of Parlt. V.249/1 That it be entred in the pele 
of your receipt. /did, GEG Which may appere in the peele 
of the Resceyt of youre Eschequer of Record. 1485 Wavad 
Acc. fen, VIi (1896) 7 As in the Peall of Michelmasse 
Terme..playnely doth apiere. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. 
III. 1245/1 In which Easter tearme was William bisioe of 
Yorke also made treasuror, as is prooued by the pell of 
Fxitus, 1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 197 No Sanctuary to 
fly to, but_a peice of Parchment kept in the Pells. ¢ 1802 
Canninc Grand Consult. Poet. Wks. ves But our frugal 
doctor,. Gives his pills to the public, the Pells to his Son. 

c. Clerk of the Pells,an officer formerly charged , 


PELLAMOUNTAIN. 


with the entry of receipts and disbursements on 
the parchment rells in the Exchequer. Se Afaster 
of the Pells, Obs. exc. Itst. 

a 1603 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 244 Clark of the pell; fee— 


| £17. 10.0. 1657 Howe. Londinop, 370 Touching. .the Clerk 


of the Pell; his duty is, to enter every Tellers bill into a 
Roll call'd Peddis Keceptornm, 1665 Perys Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Warder, Master of the Pells. 1834 ded 4 & 5 Widl. fV, 
ce 15 §1 The Offices of Auditor, and of cach of the Four 
Tellers of the Exchequer, and of the Clerk of the Pells. .are 
herehy abolished. 1846 Séackw. Mag. LIX. 464 His part 
. acknowledged his services by a retiring pension, whic! 
Mr, Pitt..exchanged for the clerkship of the pells, 

3. attrib. and Comb., as pell-office (sense 2); 
tTpell-monger, a dealer in skins and furs; +pell- 
wool, woel plucked from the skin of a dead 
sheep; = PELtT-wool. 

1676 Neepuam Pacguet Adv. 31 May they leave off bark. 
ing when he comes into the City; and not do as dogs do at 
a *Pell-monger. 1697 Lurtren. Brief Keé. (1857) (V. 311 
Mr. Lemar, a clerk in the *peli office in the exchequer. 
1429 Rolls of Parit, 1V. 360/2 Pat no man make noon in- 
wynde withynne pe flese,..ne perynue to putte lokkys, 
*pellewolle, terre,..ne noon ober filthe. 1442 /d%d. V. 61/1 
That ther be put in noon of thoo Worstedes, eny Lam 
woll, nor Pell woll. 

Pell, v. Ods. exc. dial. [Origin uncertain: cf 
Pear v.1; also L. pelitve to drive.] 

1. ¢xir. To hurry, rush, 

¢1300 /favelok 809 Shal ich neuere lengere dwelle, To 
morwen shal ich forth pelle. 1903 Eng. Dial. Diet., Pell.. 
to dash, drive or strike violently; to walk with a heavy 
dashing step, P 

2. trans, Te beat or knock violently, esp. dows. 

@1400-50 Alexander 117 How pe powere out of Persy 
pellid doune his kny3tis, 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 431 Beat 
and pell them downe with perches and poles. 1606 — 
Sueton, 156 The buffons and jesters about him made good 
sport, pelling him with olive and date-stones. 741750 Battle 
Skerifidfuir in Child Badlads (1857) V1. 260 For well 
I wat [ saw them run, Both south and north, when they 
begun, To pell and meil, and kill and fell. 

ell, obs. form of Patz, PEEL sé.) 

Pellac, pellack: see PeLiock ! and 2, 

+Pellage. Oés. [f. OF. pe/ PELL sb. +-AGE.] 
A duty or impost formerly levied on skins exported. 

[1409-10 Rolls of Parit, 111, 625/2 [Le] Subside & Custumes 
des Layns & Pealx lanutz, outre le Pondage, Tonage, Au- 
nage, Pellage, & d'autres Marchaundises.] 1691 Slount's 
Law Dict. (ed. 2), Pedlage.., the Custom or Diity paid for 
Skins, Pelts or Leather. 

[It. and 


|| Pellagra (pelétgra, -egri). Path. 
mod.L. (I. pellagre), said to be f. pell-is + ?-agra 
in chtragra, podagra (gout in the hands, the fect); 
but perh. orig. It. pelle agra ‘rough skin’.) An 
endemic disease (frequent among the peasantry of 
Sonthern Enrope, esp. Lombardy, often attributed 
to eating diseased maize), in which the skin reddens, 
dries, and cracks, and the epidermis peels off in 
bran-like scales; the digestive organs and central 
nervous system are affected, and the disease often 


ends in insanity. 

1811 Hooper Dict. Med. s.v.uy The disease called the 
pelagra does not ap} to have been noticed by any of our 
nosologists. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII 388/1 Pellagra is a 
disease chiefly affecting the skin, and particularly prevalent 
amongst the peasantry of the north of Italy, 1864 AV. Syd. 
Soc. Vearbh. Med. & Surg, 176m, The endemic pellagra of 
Aragon ..is absolutely identical with the endemic pellagra 
of Asturias. 1865 Chambers's Encycl. VII. 363/t Pellagra, 
atone time the name of a .. skin-disease .. is now employed 
to designate a group of phenomena, of which the most pro- 
minent and significant are mental. 1874 Bucksitt & TuKe 
Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 364 The first descriptions of pellagra 
appear about the year 1770. : 

Hence Pellagrage'nic a., engendering pellagra ; 
Pella‘grin, a persen affected with pellagra, 

1865 Chambers's Encycl. V\1. 363/1 Of 500 patients in the 
Milan Lunatic Asylum in 1827, one third were pellagrins, 
1903 Brit, Med. Fru. x dul y 86 Alcuholism renders the 
organism more prone to suffer from pellagragenic poison. 


Pella-grous, ¢. ath. [ad. It. pellagroso, F. 
pellagrenx, -e1se, {, PELLAGRA? sec -ous.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining te pellagra; affected with 
pellagra, So (in latter sense only) Pe'llagrose a. 

1864 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. Med. & Surg. 176, Phthisis 
and scrofula do not appear to be at all prevalent among the 
pellagrose. /did, 176 vt, The endemic pellagrous affections 
of Spain are absolutely identical with those of the Landes 
district fof France), and those of Italy with the sporadic 
pellagrous diseases of France. 1874 Bucxsits & Tuxe 
Psych, Med, (ed. 3) 364 ee eens Insanity, /did,, The total 
number of pellagrose in the Milanese provinces in 1856 was 
16-3 per 1000 of the population. Of these,..g per cent, 


were insane. 
+Pellamou'ntain, 04s. Also 6 puliall-, 


6-7 pela-, -mountayne. [app. a popular cor- 
ruption ef some med.L. herbalists’ name, e. g. Pale- 
gium montanum, or Serpyllum montanum: ch. 
alse PELLETER!, The OF, name was foliol, pou- 
Heul.| A name of Wild Thyme. 


1595 Turperv. Haulconrie 223 Sage, Mints, Pelamountaine, 
Cloues, Cynamon, and such other sweete comfortable deuises, 
178 Lyte Dedoens ui. xliv. 231 This herbe is now called. .in 
English wilde Tyme, Pulial! mountayne, Pellamountayne, 
and running Time. 1602 Carew Cornwadl 19, Natures 
liberall hand decketh many of the sea cliffes with wilde 
Hissop, Sage, Pelamountayne.., and such like well-sauour 
ing herbes. 1677 N. Cox Centl. Recreation u, 248 Take 


PELLAR. 


Geraiander, Pelamountain, Basil, Grummel-secd, and Broom- 
flowers, of each half an ounce, 

Pellar, -er, dial. (Comwall), [?f. PELL. + 
-Ar3, -ER!,] An exorcist ; a wizard, conjurer. 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom, IV. Eng. Ser. ut. 81 She and her 
friends were satisfied that she had been ill wished. So she 
went to the ‘ Peller *...‘The spell was taken off, and the old 
woman grew strong. /é/d. 77 His wife then stated that the 
virtue was in her and not in him; that she was of the real 
‘Pellar* blood. 1893 Longo. Wag, Feb. 389 She was going 
to the ‘peller’ to get a ‘charm’ said for him. 

+Pellard. Ods. or Hist. [ad. med.L. pedlarda 
(1388 in Da Cange), of uncertain origin: peth. 
a derivative of L. pedlis, It. felée skin.] A kind of 
cloak or tunic: see quots. 

1846 Fatruour Costeme ia Eng. Gloss., Vellard, a gar- 
ment like a super-tunic. 1876 PLancnk Cycé. Costume 1. 
391 Pellard, another name for the houpeland. 

Pellatory,Pellatur: sec PELLITORY, PELLETER, 

Pelle, obs. f. PALL, PEaL. Peller, obs. f, PEALER, 
PILLAR; var, PELLAR. Pellere, var. Peture! Cds. 

Pellet (pelét), sd.1 Forms: 4-5 pelet, (5 
-ette), pelote, (5 -ot), pylote, 6 pellete, -ette, 
-ot, -otte, -it, -yt, -at, 6- pellet. [a. F. pelore 
(1ithe.) = Pr., Sp. pelota, Py. pellota, It. pitlotta 
‘amy round bundle or bal’ (Florio), med.L. pe- 
lota, pilota, deriv. of It. pila, L. pila ball.] 

1. Any globe, ball, or spherical body, usually 
one of small size; a ball of some plastic or soft 
substance, esp. of medicine or food, a bolus, a pill, 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 306 Of pich sche tok him a pelote, 
The which he scholde into the throte Of Minotaure caste 
rihte. ¢1400 Lanfran.'s Cirurg. 183 Grinde hem & tem- 
pere hem vp wib ius of iouis barba, & make perof pelottis. 
©1430 T1v0 Cookery-bks. 39 ‘Vake pan pin fleysyhe,,make 
per-of pelettys, as it were Applys. 1481 Caxton JWyr7, 
xv. 48 God fourmed the world alle rounde, lyke as is a pelette. 
15g Percivaut. Sf. Dict., dfalfudla, pellets to cram pullen. 
ere Torsei. Fours. Beasts (1658) 419 The little berries or 
pellets which are within the Pomgranate. 1676 Wiseman 
Chirurg, Treat, (J.), 1 dressed with little pellets of lint. 


SS 


1768-74 Tucker £2, Vat, (1834) I, 589 We are citizens of — 


the universe, inhabitants of the little corner thereof, the 
dirty pellet where we are now stationed, 1829 SovTnry 
All for Love. xxxix, As when an electric pellet of light 
Comes forcibly out at atouch, 1851 D, Witson Pred. Ana. 
(1863) IL. 1v, iii, 260 The most primitive of Scottish coinage 
is the simple gold pellet. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 161 The 
paultry ..are made to swallow pellets .. composed of two 
parts of barley flour, and one of maize. Sine 

2. spee. A ball, usually of stone, used as a missile 
during the 14th and 15th centuries, and shot from 
mangonels, mortars, etc.; a cannon-ball; in later 
use, 2 bullet; now applied to small shot. 

[1339 Peletze de plumbo: ¢1370 Pelottes de fer: see Gun 
56,1.) 1362 Lanct. #. Pi. A.V. 61 As pale as a pelet ina 
palesye he seemede. ¢2384 Cuaucer 4/, Fame 1.553 Thrugh 
out euery Regioun Went this foule trumpes soun -As swifte 
as pelet out of gonne. ?a1g00 Morte rth. 3037 Thane 
boldly pay buske, and bendes engyues, Payses in pylotes 
and proues thcire castes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 391/1 Pelot, 
rownde stone of erthe, or other mater (//., 7. pelet), prleus, 
vel piliolus, rudus. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Avi. xx. 13 
Dyucrs other small gonnes castyng Pyllettes of leed an 
comon stones. 1495 Navad Ace. Hen. 11(1896) 274 Pyllettes 
of lede & dyce cae 1497 bid. 95 Pellettes of leed for 
Serpentynes, 1585 Eoen Decades 180 A great and verye 
tounde pearle,..as bygge as a smaule pellet of a stone bowe, 
and of the weight of xxvi. carattes. 1577, Dee Relat. Spir. 
t. (1659) 78 An yern, like a pair of tongs; in form of a Mould 
to cast Pellets in. 1607 Torsert Four-f Beasts (1658) 32 
To cure a wound made with harquebush-shot... First see 
with an instrument whether the pellet remain within or not. 
1668 Davenant Sicge Wks. (1673)68 These Cannon Pellets 
will bruise me shrewdly. 1719 D'Urrey Pii/s (1872) V. 137 
For these Guns are such pestilent Things, To put a Pellet 
in one’s Brow. 1841 Greener Set. Gunnery vii. 251 There are 
many parts about the body of a bird, whereia a pellet of 
No. 7 will affect its vitality equal to a pellet of No. 2. 1880 
Jerrenius Gr. Ferne F. 252 ‘Yhe pellets hissing past his ears, 

Sige 1523 SKELTON Gari, Laurel 637 With a pellit of 
peutsshenes they bad suche a stroke, ‘ ba all the dayes of 
ther lyfe shall styck by ther rybbis. 1642 Mitton Animadz, 
34 It will stand long enough against the battery of their 
paper pellets, a1764 Liovo Poet Poems (1790) 185 Around 
the frequent pellets whistle From Satire, Ode, and pert 
Epistle. 1862 Tyxpatu Jfountaincer. i. 7 The heavy rain- 
pellets, rattle with fury against the carriage. 
b. A toy bullet of clay, wood, paper, etc., used 
in sport or play, esp. as the charge of a pep pu 

1553 Even Treat. Newe fad. (Arb.) 23 To blowe them 
oute of a trunke as we doe pellets of claye. ¢1626 Dick of 
Devon. u. ic in Bullen O. Pi. 1E. 26 And my Devonshire 
blade, honest Dick Pike, Spard not his Sugar pellets among 
my Spanyards. 1657 W. Morice Cana guast Kowwy xxix. 
287 Childrens guans, to shoot the pellets which they put 
into them, 1856 Kane Aoct. Expl. 1. vi. 56 Our rifle-balls 
reverberated from their hides like cork pellets from a pop- 
gun target. 

3. /fer. A roundel sable: = GuNSTONE 2. 

[1562 Leicu Armorie 150 b, He beareth Or, iii Ogresses in 
Fesses. These are Pellettes of gunnes, and are neuer other 
colour, then Sable.) 1572 BosseweLt Avzmoric u. 81b, 
Th’ Ogresse is the same that we call a Pellet of a gonne. 
@165% Futter Worthies, Northampton. tt. (1662) 299 This 
Sir John bare, for his paternal Coat, Argent on a Bend 
Gules, three Swans proper, between as many Pellets, 1766 
Porny Heraldry (1777) Dict., Peliets, the name given to the 
Black Roundlets, by English Heralds alone. 1864 BouTeL. 
Her, Hist. & Pop. xv. § 15 (ed. 3) 203 Lord Latymer charges 
oipellet upon his silver saltire, 

. Aecircular boss or raised part, rounded or flat, 


in coins or decorative work. 
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1842 Francis Dict. Arts ete., Pellet, a Gothic architectural 
ornament, consisting of plain, flat, circular pieces or pellets, 
arranged along a fascia or band, at equal distances, 1864 
J. Evans Coins Anc. Britons iii. 45 When a central pellet 
ts surrounded by a circle of smaller pellets or ovals, I have 
called it a ‘rosette’ or ‘star of pellets’. 1895 Fortnum 
Maiolica xv. 168 The shallow bowl, . marked at the back with 
the crossed circle, having a pellet in one of the quarters, ‘ 

5. atirib, and Comd., as pellet ornamentation 
(see 4), system; pellel-like adj.; pellet bow : see 
quot, 1852; pellet moulding Arcé., a moulding 
consisting of a flat band on which are circular flat 
disks (Gwilt {rch7t, Gloss, 1876); pellet powder, 
gunpowder compressed in moulds into pellets of 
defined quantity and form. 

1816 Sporting Mag. X1.VIIVI. 244 Killing fourteen phea- 
sants with a ‘pellet bow or air gan. 1852 R. F. Burton Fade 
conry in Valicy Indus i. 7 The pellet-bow..is made of a slip 
of bamboo, bent in the shape of our ancient weapon ;..it has 
two strings stretched parallel to each other from: horn to 
horn. About the centre a bit of canvas or coarse cloth, au 
inch or an inch and a half in length, is sewn tightly to the 
two cords, and against it the pellet, a lump of hard clay, 
about the size of a‘taw', is firmly held by the thumb and 
forefinger, which draw the bow. 1860 ‘Tyxoaun Glace. 1. x. 
65 All the way home we were battered by this *pellet-like 
rain, 1838 Pakner (loss. Archit, (ed. 2), "Pellet Moulding, 
an ornament in Norman architecture, 1870 Luginecr 16 Sept. 
184/1 *Pellet powder was recommended for. adoption with 
heavy guns by the Gunpowder Committee of 1866. 

+ Pellet, 55.2 Ofs. Forms: 5 pilet, pylet, 
pellet, 6 pellot. [a. OF, felete, -ette, pellete, 
-etle, dim. of fe/:—L. fedl-ene skin.} 

1. A pellicle, a thin or fine skin or membrane. 

é1420 Pallad, on Flush. 1. s90 And other while an hen 
wal ha the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde, 
foid. vu 144 Oou of hem chese, Or that pellet that closith 
euery half The chike and pyiouncrawe, hool either half. 

2. The pelt or skin of a shcep or other animal. 

[1298 Boltos Priory Coutpotus \f, 21 De Jana domas..De 
lokettis et pelettis.) ¢x440 Lvnu. /fors, Shope $ G. 358 (MS. 
Lansd.} Of sheepe al-so comyth pilet LU/SS. f/ard. & Lams, 
pelt, Caxton pellet] & eke fell,..Caried ovir see where men 
may itsell. ¢1440 Proms, Part, 4398/2 Pylet, skyn, pedlis (Pe 
cutis) ¢1470 Hixryson Vor, Fad. ix. UVolf & Fox) xviii, 
Thair sall na pedder..pyke your pellet fra me; TF sall of it 
mak mittenis to my es 31583 Leg. Lp. St Androis 12 
Plucking the pellotis or euer the scheip be slane. 

Pellet, » [f£ Penner sd%: cf. FL peloter.] 
trans, +a. To form or shape into pellets; to 
send as a pellet (oés.). b. To hit with (paper) 
pellets, small shot, etc. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 18 Laundring the silken 
figures in the brine That seasoned woe had pelleted in 
teares, 1606 — Ant. § Cf. 11. xiii. 165 ‘Till hy degrees the 
memory of my wombe,.. By the diseandering of this pelleted 
storme, Lye grauclesse. 1870 /'adé Jali G.7 Now 7 A 
fewspaper correspondent, who, treating hitn-elf to a battue 
in the Emperor's preserves, delivered an erratic charge and 
pelleted a beater’s finger. 189: G. Mexepirn One of our 
Cong. xxxvi, The English kick at the insolence, when they 
are not in the mood for pelleting themselves. 

Pelleted, pfia. [f. Penner v. or 56.1+-Ep.] 
Marked or charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

1623 MippLeton Trinmsh Integr. Wks. (Bullen) VII. 389 
This Chariot drawn by two..pelleted lions. 1766 Pornxy 
Heraldry (1787) Dict. Pelleted, Pellited, term used to denote 
any Charge or Bearing marked with Pellets. 

+Pelleter!,peletre. //ers. Obs. Forms: 4~5 
pelestre, 5 peletre, -thre, -tur, pelletre, -etur, 
-atur, -eter, 5-6 peletyr. [ME. feletre, -ethre, 
a. AF, peletre, -estre, f{. (by dissimilation of r..7) 
OF, *Zeretre, piretre (Cotgr.) = Sp. pelitre G- 
*peritre):—L. pyr-, pirethrum :—Gr. mopebpov fever- 
few; ef. wuperds fever. See also PyreTHRe. The 
history of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1. = PeLuirory 1, the Pyrethrum of the ancients. 

1387 Sinon, Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 34 Piretrunt, 

elestre idem. c1rqoo Lanfranc’s Cirury. 262 Seed of rosis 
RE peletre & zinzibere. a1450 Stockh, Med. M/S. 184 Long- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye (Eveborus). fbid. 214 Pelethre; 
peretrum domyticum. ¢1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 145 
Pirctrum, herba..satis communis, radix cius multum est 
acuta in sapore qua utimur. gall. et a% pelestre. 1530 
Patser. 258 t Peletyr an herbe. 

2. Wild Thyme (7hymtus Serpyllum), or Garden 
Thyme (7. vulgaris). Cf, PELLAMOUNTAIN. 

23387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 39 Serpillum et 
herfilium idem sunt, s. pelestre, tamen herpillum quando- 

ue sumitur pro poligonia. argoo Pistrll of Susan 116 

aysye and Ditorne. ¥sope and Aueroyne, Peletre |v. r7 
pelletre, -tur] and Plauntoyne. ¢1420 Padlad. on Husd, 1. 
toz4 Of tyme is wex and hony maad swettest ; Of tymhra, 
peletur and origon. 14.. Ane. Cookery in Housch, Ord, 
(1790) 441 ‘Fake..myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and 
sauge. 1483 Cath, Angl.273/2 Pelleter. .,serpiciem,herba est. 

+ Pelleter*. Ods. In6pellytour. [ad. OF. 
peletier (:ath ce. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. pelletier 
(i6ih ce. in Littré), f. OF. pel, L. ped/-em skin, fur.] 


A fellmonger. 

1575 Turserv. Fanlconrice 12 Thin skynnes sent to the 
furryers and pellytours of Fraurce. 

Pelletierine (peletierain). Chew. [f. name 
of the French chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97) 
+-1NE5.] A colonrless alkaloid (Cy,H,,NO) ob- 
tained from the bark of the pomegranate. 

1881 Warts Dict. Chet. 3rd Suppl. 1498 Pedletiertne, the 
alkaloid of the pomegranate. 1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. 1E. 


1021 In toxic doses the action of pelleticrine resembles that 
of curare. 


PELLITORY. 


Pellety, a. //er. [f Peter sd.1 3 + -y for F. 
-¢ = -ed.) Charged with pellets; pelleted. 

3572 Bossewett Armoric tt. 110 b, An head de cheual rassed 
de Argent, pellitie, betwene two winges Sable, brydelled 
golde, set on a wrethe Argent and Vert, manteled Gules, 
doubled Argent. 1869 W.S. Exus Aatig. Her, viii. 163 
note, Their robes decorated with paly and pellety patterns. 

Pellian (pelian), @ Afath. [f. the name of 
John Pell, an English mathematician (1610-83) : 
see -IAN.] Applied to a particular kind of inde- 
terminate equalion: see quot. 

1875 Caytey Coll. Math. Papers 1X. 477 The Vellian 
equation is jy? -ae'+1, a heing a given integer number, 
which is not a square (ur rather, if it be, the only solution is 
¥ = 3,0 =0), and 2, y being numbers to be determined : 
what is required is the least values of .x, 31, since these, being 
known, all other values can be found. 

Pellibranchiate (pelibrankict), @ (sb. 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. /ellibranchidta neut. pl., f L. 
pell-is skin + branchiv gills: see -aTE2.]  Belong- 
ingto the / e//idrauchiata, or nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods (of J. FE. Gray), which have no distinct gills 
but breathe by means of the skin. b. as sh. A 
molluse of this group. 

Pellican(e, Pellice, obs. ff. Peticay, PELISSE. 

Pelliceous (peli-sias, -i-ftos), @. rare". [f. 
L. fellice-us, -t-us made of skin+-ovs.] Of the 
nature of a thin skin, membrane, or pellicle. 

1731 Gate in 2472. Trans. XXXVII_ 160 Made of a Plant 
that had many pelliccous Tunicles, 

Pellicle (peclikl). Also 6 -yele, pel(Ljikel. 
[ad. L. fef/éer/a small or thin skin, dim. of fe//-is 
skin.] A simall or thin skin; a fine sheet or layer 
of some substance, either covering a surface or 
(less usually) enclosing a cavity; a membrane, 
cuticle, film. Chietly in scientific use, and applied 
{o natural formations, as a thin membrane in an 
animal or plant body, a fine scum on a liquid, etc. 

1s4t R, Cor.ann Guyiton's Quest. Chirurg. F ij b, It hath 
collygaunce with the bely by his outwarde pellycle, 1547 

Doorve Sree. /eaith x. 10b, loynynge te the pellicles of 
the kydnes. 1§48-77 Vicary sivadt, vill, 1858) 61 ‘Lhe 
lunges is deuided into fiue Lubbes or Tellikels of fiue 
portions. 1601 Honann /iny 1. 466. 1669 W. Simpson 
fytrol, Chym,. 276 The newly ingendred juyces, iu their 
own pellicles or membranes. 1707 Curios. in Hush. §& Gard, 
136 We need only Evaporate the humidity ..till there appear 
a litte Pellicle on the Water. 1815 J. Smita Panos ana 
Se. § Art 1.17 A pellicle of iron may be taken from 2 
surface of a 100 square inches by the Chisel. /éfd. 11. 112 
Having observed how thin the pellicle of oil Poured ont 
upon water will become, without losing its effect in depriving 
the wind of its influence. 1872 Twxvaut “raga Sc. (1879) 
I]. xiii. 324 A thin pellicle of india-rubber..surrounding a 
pea keeps it hard in boiling water. 1892 Huxiev PAys, ive 
78 The blood in each capillary of the lung is separated from 
the air by only a delicate pellicle. : 

(ad. L. ped/tezele ; 


Pellicule pe‘likizl). rare. 
ef. F. pedfcule (1505 in Matz.-Darm.).] = prec. 
e400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 32 Toonis, pelliculis, gristlis, 
ligamentis & skyn. asqt R. Cortann Guydon's Ouest. 
Chirurg, Fijh, His webbe withiaforth is conteyned with 
the sayd pellicule. 1684 T. Gonparp //afa's Demon 93 
Over which a Pellicule, or kind of Skin, in must places was 
spread. 1741 Hankewitz in PA. Frans. XLI. 829 The 
Water, being evaporated to a Pellicule, deposits ‘saline 
Crystals. 1903 Britt. Med. Frni 14 Mar, 617 A bacillus 
slightly motile producing a pellicule in bouillon. 
Pellicular pelikivla1), a. [ad. mod.L, pe//¢- 
culdris, {. pellicula PuLLICLE: see -AaRL] Of, 
pertaining to, or ofthe nature of a pellicle; having 
or characterized by a pellicle; membianous, filmy, 
1857 in Mayne Z.xpos. Lex. 1859 Sempre Diphtheria 42 
Found to have no effect against the pellicular inflammation 
of the gums. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. Chem. (cd. Taylor) 
366 Substitution of Gelatine for Collodion as the agent for 
presenting the sensitive Bromide of Silver in a pellicular 
form. 1893 Brit. ral. Photogr. XL. 745 Having developed 
and washed his pellicular negatives. . 
+ Pellipar, -per. Oés. rare. [ad. med.L. fel/i- 
partus, -perius, £. L, pellis skin + pardre to prepare.) 
A dresser of skius or hides; a skinner. 
[1390 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden) 91 Cuidam pellipario 
ro j pilche de beuere.] a@zqro Fork J/yst. Introd. 24 note, 
The Pellipers and other craftsmen of this city. [1754 Strvre 
Stow's Surv. 11. App. iii.687/2 Richard Knight Fishmonger, 
John Pasnur Pellipar.] 


Pellise, Pellit, obs. forms of PELisse, PELLET. 

Pelliteri, obs. form of Petrry sé,1 

Pellitory (pe'litari), Forms: 6 peli-, pely-, 
pellatory, pellytorie, -ye, pille-, pillitorie, 
-tore, 6-7 pellitorie, 7 -tarie, 6— pellitory. 
[Found first in 16the.: partly (in sense 4) an 
alteration of the earlier peletre, Deletyr, PELLETER }, 
with changed suffix; partly (in sense 2) an altera- 
tion of *ferclarie, paretarie, Pantetary, L. parte- 
tdria, It. paretaria, ¥. parittatre, paretatre (f. L. 
parietem wall), by dissimilation of r..7 to /..7 

It is not clear whether these two changes of the earlier 
words were independent of each other, or whether one in- 
fluenced the other ; but the result was that by 1550 or there- 
abouts both words had become fel/itory.] 

1. A composite plant, Anacyelus Pyrethrum, 
the Pyrethrum of the ancients, and feletre, PEL- 
LETER of Middle English, called distinctively /’/- 
litory of Spain, a native of Barbary, the root of 


PELL-MELL. 


which has a very pungent flavour, and is used in 
medicine as a local irritant and salivant and as a 
remedy for toothache. Also applied to the root 
(radix pyrethré) as thus used. 

Called hy Lyte Bastard Pellitery : see also b. 

1533 Evyor Cast. Helthe w. ii. (1541) 84 b, Them that he 
vexed with toothe ache.. Take Pelytory of Spayn one ducat 
fetc.}. 1590 Levins Wanip. 105/22 Pellitoric, pyretrumt. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens ut. xix. 342, 1] thinke we may wel cal it bastard 
Pelitory or Bertram. 1592 Lyty J/fdas 1. ii, O! what will 
rid me of this paine? Some Pellitory fetcht from Spaine. 
1597 Geraroe Herbal u. ccl. 619. Pellitorie of Spaine is 
called in Greeke wupe@pov..in Spanish Pefitee..in high and 
lowe Dutch Bertram, 1611 Cotaer., /iretre, Hearbe Bartram, 
hastard Pellitorie, right Pellitorie of Spaine. 170g Tate tr. 
Cowley’s Bks. Plants w, The Pellitory healing Fire contains, 
That from a raging Tooth the Humour drains. 1773 Genté. 
Mag. XLIU1. 439 The root of pellitory of Spain..should he 
held in the mouth often. 1876 Harvey Jad. Jed. ied. 6) 

35 Pellitoryisa native of the north of Africa, whence it has 

een introduced into the sonth of Europe. 

+b. Applied, usually with qnalifying words, to 
other plants in some way resembling this: esf. (2) 
Masterwort, eucedanum (Iniperatoria) Ostra- 
thium, an wmbclliferous plant with a pungent root 
also Great or false Pellitory of Spain); (+) 
Sneczewort, dchillea Plarmica (also Wit or 


Bastard Pellitory). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dedveus u. xix. 299 Of great Pellitorie of 
Spayne, Imperatoria, or Masterwort, /éid. it, xx. 342 Of 
wilde Pelitory. the whole herbe is sharpe and biting, almost 
in tast like Pellitory of Spayne, and for yt cause men_cal it 
also wild Pellitory. 1597 Gerarve //erbad u, clxxvili, 434 
Plarmica. Snecsewoort... The whole plant is sharpe, biting 
the toong and mouth like Pellitorie of Spaine, for which 
cause some have called it wilde Pellitorie. /dsd. ceclx xii. 848 
Imperatoria. Masterwoorts, or False Pellitory of Spaine. 
1607 Torsett Hour-f. Beasts 1653) 103 If there be put unto 
it wilde Pellitory, it will also distract and dissipate then 
[serpents] again. 1738 Dekxinc Cat. Strrp. 179 Ptarntiica 
..Sneezewort. Bastard-pellitory. 1760 J. ue /utrod. Bot. 
App. 312 Pellitory of Spain, False, CArysanthemun. ; 

2. A low bushy plant (artelarta officinalis, 
N.O. Cyticaceat) with small ovate leaves and 
greenish flowers, growing upon or at the foot of 
walls. Commonly distinguished as /’e/dtory of 
the wall, Also cxtended to the whole genns Parte- 
faria, (See also PARIETARY 5d.) 

648 Turner Vames of Ilerbes 41 Helxine or pardition is 
called in englishe Parictorie or Pelletorie of the wal..in 
frenche Du parietaire, 1562 — //eréa/ 1. 13 Parietorie or 
Pilletorie of y* wall. 1580 Hottysaxn Sreas. Fr. Toug, De 
CApparitoire,..an herbe called Parietory, commonly Pelli- 
torie. 1610 B. Joxson Adcé. wiv, A good old woman.. 
did cure me With sodden ale, and pellitorie o' the wall. 1747 
Westev Print. Physic (1762) §7 \ Pint of juice of Pellitory 
of the Wall bruised ina Marble Mortar. 1821 Crare }7é/, 
Alinstr. |. 210 Where the mouldering walls are seen Hung 
with pellitory green, 1884 Mitrer Plant-n., Pellitory, 
American, Parictaria pennsylvanica,..New Zeal and, Parte 
taria debilis. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1713 Petiver in Pad. Trans, XXVIII. 187 These Leaves 
are green, and in their Segments resemble the /yrethrion 
Canariense or Pellitory Dasie. 1760 J. Lee _/atrod. Bot. 
App. 322 Pellitory-tree, Zanthexydin. 19797 Downine Dzs- 
orders Horned Caitle 57 Give the beast a quart of pellitory 
tea two or three times a day. 1861 Hume tr. WMoguin- 
Tandon ut, v. ii, As if they had heen chewing pellitory root. 

Pell-mell] (pe‘lne'l, with shifting stress), adv, 
(a., 56.,v.) Also 6 peale meale, peale-meale, 
6-7 pel mell, pel mel, pel-mel, 6-8 pelmell, 
pesle mesle, pesle-mosle, (8 pezle mezle), 6-9 
pell mell (7 pel-mell, pell-mel, pelmel, 7-8 
pall-mall), 7-9 pellmell, 8-9 péle méle, 9 péle- 
méle. [a. I’. péle-méle, in OF, pesle mesie (12th c.), 
pelle-melle (14th c.), for which also mesle-pesle, 
melle-pelle, mesle-mesle, brelte-mesle (2th c.). The 
clement mes/e, néle was app. the stem of the vb. 
nesler, méler to mix, mingle; the origin of pée is 
uncertain ; Diez queried pelle, pele shovel, or facle 
pan, as if mixed together with a shovel, or in 
a pan; but the various formsin OF. suggest merely 
riming combinations formed on mes/e, méle, as in 
lre-lire, Eng. namby-pamby, etc.] 

1, With disorderly or confused mingling; in a 
confnsed medley ; together in disorder, without any 
order; in mingled confusion, promiscnously. 

1896 Z. I. ur. Lavardin's Hist. Scanderbeg 162 The men 
lay wallowing all along vader their tentes, pell mell amongst 
their horses. @164x Br. Mountacu Acts & AZon. viii. (1542) 
540 Nor were men and women intermingled pell mel! in 
their Synagogues. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thezenot's Trav. 
1. 283 Then the Guns went off Pell Mell on all hands. 1766 
Pennant Zool, (1768) 1, 448 Assuming the shape of a wedge 
. for they [wild geese] cut the air the readier in that form 
than if they flew pelmell. 1814 Jerrerson IVrit. (1830) IV. 
242 We should now have been all living, men, women, and 
children, pell-mell together. 1840 Cantyte /ferces ii. (1858) 
233 Shonider-hlades of mutton, flung pelimell into a chest. 
1849 Grote Greece u. xxxvili. V. 34 After whom, with an 
interval of two furlongs, the remaining host followed pell- 
mell. 1867 Lanovy Herpert Cradle L. x. 267 The dead and 
the dying were hnddled pell-mell together. 

b. Said of pursuers and pursued. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 129 He entred amongst 
them that fled into their Camp pelmell, or hand over head. 
1603 Kxoutes ist. Surks (1621) 91 Fearing lest the enemic 
in that hurly burly should pell mell enter in with the rest. 
1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1181/4 [They] were so closely followed, 
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that our Soldiers entred with them pell-mell into the City, 
1913 /did. No. 5106/2 The Turks and Tartars entred Pellmell 
among the Swedes, 1859 Green O2/ Stud. i. (O. HLS.) 14 
[They] rushed pell-mell with the fugitives into the city. 

c. Ofcombatants: Without keepingranks; lence, 
at close quarters, hand to hand, man to man; in 
a mélée. 

15799 Dicces Strafrot. 103 If at anye lime they should 
come tothe sword, or ioyne peale meale with their Enimics. 
1598 Barrer Theor. Warres Gloss. 251 Ped metl, a French 
word, and significth the mingling of men together, buckling 
by the bosome one with another. 1663 BurLer Hud. 1, iit. 
506 To come pell-mell to handi-Blows, 1733 Fretpine Don 
Qutxote in Eug. in. xi, There they are at it pell-mell; who 
will be knocked on the head I know not, 1767 STERNE 
tr. Shandy 1X. xxvi, ‘To attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and féde inéle with the Dutch to take the 
counterguard of St. Roch swordin hand. |, 

+2. Without discrimination, indiscriminately ; 
in the mass. Ods. 


1586 Hotixsuen Chron, (1808) IV. 912 To be an actor in a 


tragedie of hloudshed and slaughter tiniversallie, pesle mesle 
tobe perpetrated, 1600 Houtanp Lfoy xxxiv. liv. 883 These 
plaies and games hane been beheld and looked upon pell 
nell, without any such precise difference. 1606 Be. W. 
Bartow Ser. 21 Sept, Div, Bishops were not made xvdqy 
pell-mell, at alladuentures. 1657 W. Morice Cocna guasi 
Kou} v. so ‘heir way of excluding men pell-mell, and in 
the lump. @ 1659 Be. Browsric Sern. (1674) b,x. 133 God 
sometimes punishes a Nation pell mell. 

3. In disorder and hurry; with vchement onset ; 
with arush; in headlonghaste ; headlong, recklessly : 
often referring to the action of a single person. 

1594 Kyv Cornelia \. 266 The murdiing Enemie Pesle- 
mesle pursued them like a storme of hayle. 1596 Nasur 
Saffron Walden 97 One Master Heath..set vpon it and 
answered itin Print pell mell. 1677 Yarranton /21g. Linprov. 
194 ‘lwo Books which were so fitted to the Countrey-mans 
carry that he fell on Pell-Mell. 1734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) 11]. 109 Finding his brother falling thus pell-mell into 
affairs of trade. /did. 372 ‘Vheir university learning fell ia 
pesle mesle with their prescriptions. 1784 Mate. D'ARBLaY 
Diary 3 Nov., Lhave not had an unpleasant thought that 
} have not driven away pellmell. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, 
1.223, | went to work pell-mell, blotted several sheets of 
paper with chvice floating thoughts. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xii. (1856) go We were an absurd party of zcalots, 
rushing pell-mell upon the floes with vastly more energy 
than discretion. 1878 Jfasgue Pocts 97 ‘ Repent yourself’, 
the Nephew sneers, And at it goes pell me 

B. adj. \pel\mel) Disorderly and violent, tumul- 
tuous; confused, promiscuous, indiscriminate. 

1885 Jas. | Ess. Poesée (Arh) 17 Syne Phifers, Drummes, 
and Trumpets cleir do craue The pelmell chok with larnm 
loude alwhair, 1596 Susans, « //ex. 17, v. i, 82 Moody 
Beggars, saruing for a time Of pell-mell hauocke, and con- 
fusion. 1657 Tomitxson A'cxou's Disp, Pref, "Fhe thundring 
and pell-mell Granadoes of impertinent contradiction. 1817 
J]. Scott arts Revisited (ed. 4)157 The pell-mell rout of the 
French has been described ina variety of publications. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Mew. V.935 This is a pell-mell classification. 

C, sé, Promiseuous or indiscriminate mingling; 
confusion, disorder; a confused mixture or crowd, 
a medley; a hand-to-hand fight, a mélée. 

zeg8 Barret Theor. Warres_m. i. 36 The dagger is a 
weapon of great aduantage in Pell mell. 1600 E. Buouxt 
Ganzoni’s Hosp. inc. Fooles ajh, Lord, what a pell-mell 
of conceit and inuention you shall discouer. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kowy v.50 The old impure way of Pell-mell 
tends to many evils. 183r J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
X XIX. 307 Thunderbolts pursue the pell-mell of the panic. 
1849 CLoucn Jifsychusu.iv.68 High deeds Haunt not the 
fringy cdges of the fight But the pellmell of men, 1884 
Texnyson Becket Prol., ‘Whe Church in the pell-mell of 
Stephen's time Hath climb’d the throne and almost clutch'd 
ihe crown, 

D. vd. trans. To mingle confusedly 
criminately ; to mix up in disorder. rare. 


Pell-melling 7é/. sé. 

1606 Birnie Airk-Buriald (1833) 31 They pel-mell the 
dead with the living all in one kirk. «164g Druam, oF 
Hawi. Fam, Epist. Wks. (9711) 147 The game ended, 


or indis- 
lfence 


kings, qneens, hishops, knights, pawns, pell-melled are con- | 


fusedly thrown into the box, 1792 LRAcKENRIDGE Mod. 


Chivalry (1846) 23 In times of chivalry thongh there was a | 


great deal of pell-melling, yet no such disorderly work. 

Pell mell, obs. form of PALL-MALL, 

Pe‘llock!,-ack,-och (pelok,-gx). Se. Forms: 
4 pelok, 6 pellok, (6 -at), 7 pealok, 7-9 pellack, 
8 -uck, pallach, (9 palach), 9 pelloch, -ock. [In 
14th c. pelok, latinized feloca, Origin obscure: 
the Gael. pe‘/eag appears to be from Lowland Sc.] 
The porpoise (Pheewna communis), But in quots. 
1331, 1341, app. some other species. 

1331 in Exch. Rolls Scolt. \. 397 Et cidem, per vnam 
petram de porpoys et tres pelokis, xvs. [/d/d. 363; Pervnam 
pelocam, missam camerario, vs.] gtx dec, Li. High Treas, 
Scot. 1V.337 Item, to Rabert Buttone katour for ane selcht 
and ane pellok and salt to thaim. 1§4x BELLENDEN Deser. 
Alb. ix. in Cron. Scot. Bvjb, This firth fof Porth] is rycht 

lentuns of coclis, osteris, muschellis,selch, pellok, merswyne 
R quhalis, 1645 Shetland IWiteh Triad im Hibbert Deser. 
Sheil, Isl, (s822) s99 Being transformed in the lyknes of an 
pellack quhadl. “1710 Sipsato fist, Fife 53 Palach, a 
great Destroyer of Salmond. 1792 Statist. Ace. Scott, IV. 
a2 A species of sea animals ., called buckers, oe or 
porpoises. 1848 Scorr /. J/. Perth iii, Gambolling like a 

ellack amongst the waves. 1894 Crockett Nalders 219 
Tike a school of pellocks in the Virth, | 

fig. 1755 Fores Frat. to Portsmouth in Aja.cetc, 28 The 
second chiel was a thick, setterel, swown le lach. 

+Pellock?. Se. Ods. [app. {. PELLET 56.1, 
with exchange of dimin. suffix: see-ock.] A ball 


her, each limb beneath pellucidly arrayed. 


PELLY MELLY. 


thrown as a missile from a cross-bow, hackbut, 
cannon, ctc.; a bullet; = PELLET 54.1 2. 

¢1470 Gol. & Gat. 463 Thai bend bowis of bras braithly 
within; Peliokis paisand to pase, Gapand gunays of brase. 
1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1, 320 Giffin to a man to 
tak mesour of muldis of divers gunuys, to send in Frans to 
mak pellokis of irne,xvjd. 1513 Douctas acis vit. xii. trz 
Wyth leyd pellokis from engynis or staf slyng. .thair fa men 
doun to ding. rg40 Se. lcts Jas. V ery Tk. 3971/2 Euery 
landit man within pe samin Sall haue ane aghute of founde 
..with bare calmis bullettis and pellokis of leid..or Irne. 

b. Cond. + Pellock-bow Oés., an arbalest. 

1538 in Pitcaim Crim. Trials 1, *293 Ane irne of ane 
Pellok-bow. 

Pellot, -otte, obs. forms of PELLET. 

Pellour, obs. f. PEELER!; var. PELURE Oés. 

Pellow, obs. variant of Pitav. 

+ Pellu:ce. Obs. rare. [app. a. obs. F. pelusse 
(Cotgr.), collateral form of fe/uche shag, plush, ef. 
Sp. pelusa down, It. fefuszo fine hair, soft down: 
see Piusu.] Vlush. 

1598 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 98 The rich ‘Tartars somtimes fur 
their gowns with pelluce or silke shag [tr. L. de stusa seta, 
Rubruquis, 1253], which is exceeding soft, light, & warme. 

Pellucent (pél'#sént), a. rare. [ad. L. pel- 
licént-em, pr. pple. of pel-, perlitcére, {. per through 
+ licére to shine: cf. /ecent.] = next. 

1886 Biac: Bampton Leet. 191 As the pellucent alabaster 
vase shows the fire within. 

Pellucid (pélidsid),a.(56.)  [ad.L. pelliictd-us, 
f. pel-, perliicére to shine through: cf. “icidus, f. 
Zacére to shine. Frequent in scientific and literary 
use, but not colloquial.] 

1. Having the property of transmitting, or allowing 
the passage of, light; translucent, transparent ; 
clear. /ellucid cone: see ZONE. 

x619 Bainsripce Descr. Late Comet 10 That the Comets 
taile is nothing else but an irradiation of the sunne through 
the pellucide head of the Comet. 164a H. More Song of 
Soul uw. Psychathanasia 1.ii. 5 A lamp armed with pellucid 
horn. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/us. 1. tii. 6 A Bee 
hath four drye pellucid skinny wings. 16go Locke //1e, 
Und, 1. xxiii, (1695) 161 Thus Sand, or pounded Glass, which 
is opaque, and white to the naked Kye, is pellucid in a 
Microscope. 1718 tr. Pancirotlus’ Kerum Mem. 1.1 iii. 10 
[It] is diaphanous or pellucid, transmitting (like Glass) all 
Forms and Shapes. 1810 Worpsw. Scenery of Lakes u 
(1823) 27 The water is perfectly pellucid, through which.. 
are seen, to a great depth, their beds of rock or of blue 
gravel. 1840 G. V. Ettis Avat. 37 The inner wall, or 
septum, between the ventricles, is thin, almost pellucid. 1863 
‘Fyxoae //eaé iv. § 127 (1870) 109, 1 will..send the rays.. 
throngh this slab of pellucid ice. 

2. fig. ta. Easy to ‘see through’ or detect; 
‘transparent’. Oés. b. Showing the sense clearly, 
clear in style or expression. ¢. Perceiving clearly, 
mentally clear. 

1644 R. Bate Lett. & Fruds. VW. 150 Their craft was 
pellucid. 166: K. W. Conf Charact. 23 Vhe higher he 
thinks to soare..the more he mnvailes his own imbecility, 
and renders himself pellucid. 1822 Lams ita Ser, u. 
Confess. of Drunkard, To muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid. 1861 J. Pycrort Mays * Words 237 
Writers of the school of Addison were smooth, measured, 
and pellucid. . 

+B. sé. A pellucid body or substance. rare. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chyut. u. vii. 73 Some are dia- 
phanous, others opake..but in pellucids, as Helmont saith, 
that evestrum vite reverberates it self. . 

Pellucidity (peliusiditi). [ad L. pellice- 
ditas, {. pellicidus; see prec. and -1ry.) The 
quality or condition of being pellucid; transparency 
or translucency; clearness. Also fig. 

x64a 1]. More Song Souls. ut. Ixv, Nor did't take in 
through pellucidity The penetrating light. 1756 C, Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. 35 Our Thames..preserves her purity and 
pellucidity. 1868 Mirman S¢. Paul's xviii. 463 With an 
incomparable ease and pellucidity of language. 

Pellu-cidly, adv, [f. Pennueip + -Ly¥°.] In 
a pellucid manner. 

1824 Wirren Sasso xv. lix, The waves that played Round 
1868 Contes. 
Rev. 1X. 76 Blake is uniformly pure, sweet, pellucidly 
perfect in form. 

Pellu‘cidness. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] Pellucid 
Saat pellucidity. 

1684 Bove Porousn. Bod. vi. 96 The Pellucidness which 
the Stone acquires in Water. 1771 Pexnaxt Your Scot. 
(1990) 97 Its pellucidness ts like that of hrown crystal. 1816 
J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 89 Distances are lessened hy the 
pellucidness of the medinm through. which they are seen. 

Pellu‘cido-, used as combining adverbial form 
of L. peliitetdus PELLUCID, as in Pellu:cido- 
punetate a, marked with pellucid dots. 

2876 Hartey A/a?. Med. (ed. 6) 719 The leaves are alternate, 
. the younger oues pellucido-punctate. 

Pelluck, Pellure, obs. ff. Penuock 1, PELURE, 

Pellycan, -cane, obs. forms of PELICAN. 

+ Pe'lly me‘lly, adv. phr. Obs. rare. Also § 
pelley melley. [ad. OF. pévle-méle, with final ¢ 
pronounced, or with Eng. advb. suffix-L¥2. Found 
a century earlicr than the simple PrLL-MELL.] = 
PELL-MELL adv. 

crqso Merlin rie Thei..smyten thourgh the peple of 
kynge Bohors all pelly melly. /éid. 397 ‘That oo peple 
smyte thourgh the tother all pelley melley full desironse eche 
other 19 a-paire. 60x Br. W. Bartow Defence 66 We.. 
grant this prerogatiue..not to encrie man pelly melly. 


PELMATOGRAM. 


Pellyson, variant of Petisson Oés. 

Pellyt, Pellytorie, obs. ff. PELLET, PELLITORY. 

Pe'lmatogram. rare—°, [f. Gr. reAparo- sole 
of the foot + -GRAM.] A foot-print. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 5 

Pelmatozoan (pe:lmitozduin), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Pe/matozda, neut. pl. (f. Gr. weApatu- 
(see prec.) + ¢@or animal) + -An.] 

a. adj. Belenging to the division /%/matosoa 
of Echinederms, characterized by a stalk by which 
they are fixed, and cemprising the Crinoids and 
the extinct Blastoidea and Cystordea. b. sb. An 
echinederm ef this division. So Pe:lmatozo‘ic a., 
belonging te or characteristic of the /’e/matozoa. 

189: A thenxunt 24 Jan, 125/2 Grosserrors, suchas putting 
«the pelmatozoic crinoids among the ‘Stellerida’. goo 
Lankester’s Treat. Zool. 1M. 19 Assumed. .to be homologous 
with the original three radii of the primitive Pelmatozoan, 
leid., The Misieitis care primitive as regards Pelma- 
tozoic structure, 

Pelmel, obs. form ef PALL-MALL, PELL-MELL, 

Pelo-, combining form of Gr. mnAds clay, mud, 
occurring in a few rarely used scientific words, 
chiefly zoological. Pelobatid (pilobe'tid), an 
amphibian of the family /edohatidx, typificd by 
the genus Pelodates [Barns walker]; so Pelobatoid 
(pilgbatoid) @., belonging to or resembling this 
genus or family. Pelobiid (-bai‘id), a beetle of 
the family /elobitde, typified by the genus Pe/o- 
dius [-Btos living]; so Pelobioid (pilg‘bijoid) a. 
Pelodytid (-di'tid), an amphibian ef the family 
Pelodytide, typified by the genus Pelodytes [5¥rns 
diver]; so Pelodytoid (pilpditoid) 2. Pelolithic 
(-litpik) @. Geol. [Ai@os stone], applied to reck-strata 
consisting of clay. Pelomedusid (-m/dizsid), a 
torteise ef the family /elomedusidie, typificd by 
the genus /elomedusa; so Pelomedu'soid a. 
Pelophilous (p/lp'filas) a. [-pHtovs], clay-loving. 

31888 Athenzum 3 Mar. 279/2 He [Prof. G. B. Howes} 
regarded their total absence in Pelobates and Pelodytes as 
fresh evidence of the *pelobatoid, rather than the discogtossid 
affinities of the last-named genus. 1884 Geol, Afag. 526 The 
Coral Rag is only an episode in the *pelolithie series; it is 
absent throughout a distance of nearly 120 miles, and over 
this tract there is a complete passage from the Oxford inte 
the Kimmeridge Clay. 1888 F. A. Lees Flora li’, Yorks. 
80 The chief *pelophilous species in the [West] Riding, 

Pelo(e, Peloer, obs. var. Pitau, PELURE. 
| Pelon, a. (s6.) [Sp. pelo, pl. pelones, bald, 
hairless.]_ Bald, hairless: said in Spanish America 
of nearly hairless races of animals there developed. 
b. sé. An animal of snch a race. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum, Species 5: In America, 
where the oxen have a European origin, the hair commences 
with becoming very fine and few in number with the pelones, 
and ae rt entirely with the calongos. 1882 A. I. 
Sweet Sketches fr. Texas Siftings 61 The pelon dog isa 
great favorite with the Mexicans in Texas, 

t+Pelo-pium. Chem. Obs. [med.L. (H. Rose, 
1846), f. Pelops, name of the mythical son of 
Tantalus: see -1us.] Name given to a supposed 
new metal found in the mineral tantalite: after- 
wards discovered to be identical with niobium 
(celumbium). ence + Pelopate [-aTe 4], a salt 
ef ‘pelepic’ or niebic acid, 

1849 D. Campsett fnorg. Chew. 277 Pelopium is the other 
new metal discovered by M. Rose in the Bavarian tantalites. 
fbid. 278 Pelopates are formed by similar processes to the 
tantalates. 

Pelore, variant of PeLurE Oés., far. 

i Peloria (p/lderia). Zot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
méhwp-os monstrous, f. wédwp prodigy, monster; 
used first as a specific adj. in the name Linaria 
Peloria.) Regularity er symmetry of structure 
occurring abnormally in flowers normally irregular 
or unsymmetrical. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. v. 145 In irregular flowers, those 
nearest to the axis are oftenest subject topeloria, and become 
regular. 1885 Science Gossip 184 Peloria, or the regular 
form of flowers normally irregular, seems to be most common 
among flowers with spurred petals, 

Hence Pelo‘rian, Peloriate, Peloric (p/lprik) 
adjs., affected with or characterized by peloria; 
Pelorism (pe'lériz’m) = peloria; Pelorize (pe'lé- 
teiz) v. frans., to affect with peleria (whence 
Pe:loriza‘tion), 

1896 Henstow SWrld Flowers 164 In the *pelorian variety 
the complete number, five, may be restored. 1889 Sc2, 
Amer. 11 May 23/2 In Linaria cymbalaria *peloriate 
flowers and other changes were found. 1857 MAYNE Expos. 
Lex., Peloricus, that which is of unnatural size; monstrous: 
*peloric, 1860 Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) 11. 290 There 
is, I believe, only one case on record of a peloric flower heing 
fertile. 31868 — Anin. & Pé. xiii. Il. 58 *Pelorism is not 
due to mere chance variability, but either to an arrest of 
development or to reversion. 1876 Batrour in Encyel. 
Brit, IV. 229/2 In some instances, by “pelorization, it is 
found that tetradynamous plants become tetrandrous. 1868 

Daawin Anim. & PL xxvi. I. 346 The most perfect! 
*pelorised examples had six petals, each marked with blac 
strize like those on the standard-petal. 

Pelosine (pe'ldsoin). Chem. Also pelorsia. 
[Arbitrarily {. Cissam)pelos (name of the genus 
of which C. Pareira, the Velvet Leaf, is a species) 
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+ -1NE5,J] An alkaloid found in pareira root: 
= CISSAMPELINE, 

1866-97 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 371 Pelosine or Cissampe- 
line. 1876 Harvey Afat, Aled. (ed. 6) 723 An amorphous 
alkaloid, cissampelia or pelosia, 1880 Garrop & Baxrer 
Mat. Med. 187. 

Pelot, pelote, ebs, forms of PELLET. 

| Pelota (péloii). [Sp. Aeclova ball, augmen- 
tative ef Acla:—L. pila balt: cf. Penner.) A 
game of Basque origin, somewhat resembling tennis 
or rackets, played in a large court with a ball, 
which is struck with a kind of racket made of 
wicker-work and fastened on the hand by means 
of a leather glove attached to it. 

[189 1. Cratn in f/arper's Wag. Mar. 511.] 1895 H esta. 
Gaz.g May 8/2 A new outdoor game, played in the Lasque 
provinces and at Buenos Ayres, will be seen in London this 
summer. It may be roughly descrihed as a combination of 
racquets and tennis, and it goes by the name of pelota. r1g0z 
Daily Chron, 26 June 4 3 We want to see the sturdy Basque 
at his pelota play. 

Peloton. Also 8 poleton(e. [F. peloton 
(paleton), deriv. ef fefote (itth ec. in Matz.-Darm.) 
ball, heap, platoon, Pr., Sp. fe/ofa, It. pillotta:— 
pop.L. pilotta, dim. of fe/a ball.] 

+1. A small ball or spherical mass. Ofs. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. 81/7. 114. 93 ‘Vo pelter him with 
Heaps and Clouds of those Historical Balls or Librarian 
Ballets, or Pelotes or Peletons. 1725 Urapiey Fam, Dect. 
s.v. /'resage, Other Presages of Kain are, the falling down 
of Chimney-Soot all on a sudden..; the heaping of Ashes 
into Peletones. : 

2. A small body of soldiers ; = )'Litoos. 

1706 Puritrrs, Peloton, see Plotton. 1744 Tiwnaitr. Mapin's 
Hist, Eng. V1. Contin. 209/1 Before he sutlered any peloton 
of his battalion to discharge. 1883 A. Founes in Forty. 
Kev. 1 Nov. 664 A brilliant officer in command of anything 
from a peloton to an army corps. 

Pelour, obs. f. eater, PEELER, PiLtan; var. 
Peture Ods. Pelowe, obs. f. I'thiow, PILAu. 

Pelrimage, carly form of PILGrimacn, 

Pelrinage: sce PrLerinace. 

Pelsy, a. Nowdeal. [f. dial. felse (also fels/t) 
refuse, trash + -Y.] Of little value, trashy. 

1631 R. WW. Arraigum, Whole Creature iv, 28 A kind 
of light Pelsic corne, inclosed) in certaine cares, which are 
long and swampe, and full of awnes. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), e¢sy, mean, worthless, 

Pelt (pelt), 56.1 Also 7 pealt. [Appears 
early in isthe. Evidently related to PELL 54.1, 
but actual formation obscure. 

It may perhaps have been syncopated from Petter sé.2, 
with sense 2 of which it agrees, though such a syncope is 
very unusual. It may also have been a hack-formation from 
Prct-ry (analogical to paste, pastry, ete); peltry being = 
OF. peleteric, app. from felefe, Petter sb.°] 

1. The skin of a sheep or goat with short wool 
en; also, the raw or undressed skin ef a fur-bearing 
animal; a fell. 

3425 in Kennett Par. Ant. (1818) V1. 250, xiv peltys bi- 
dentum, ¢1440 [see Petter 5b.2 2) ¢1sso Disc. Connon 
Weal Eng. (1893) 56 Hane not ye graisers raised the priec 
of youre wolles and peltes?_ 1570 Foxe A. 4 J/. (ed. 2) 746/2 
Some others of them [Saints] went about in peltes and goates 
skinnes. 1579 Twrne Phisicke agst. Fort. un. xciii, 284 Fhou 
hast not the skynne of a Bucke, nor the pelt of a Lambe, 
uor the case of a Foxe. 1602 Wanner A/A Eng. xt. Ixvi. 
(1612) 281 Their store of Sables, Furres, and Pealts. 1661 
Fertuam Resolves (ed. 8) u. lii, God ., out of pity to his 
creature,..put him into pelts. 1808 Cowpl. Grazier (ed. 3) 
45 The whole [sheep's] body [should be] covered with a thin 
pelt. @1825 Foray Voc. E. Angtia, Pelt, a sheep’s skin 
with the wool on. 1837 Wuirrock, etc. Sk Trades 
(1842) 296 (Hurrter) Preparing the skins or pelts of furred 
animals, and converting them into muffs and tippets. 

2. spec. A raw skin of a sheep, goat, or other 
animal stripped ef its woel or fur; tbe cem- 
mercial name for a skin in this state before taBniN gs 

1562 Act 5 Elfe. c. 22 §1 It shall not bee Janfull..to make 
any Peltes, that is to saye, to pull, sheare, clippe or take 
away the Wooll of any Shepe-skinne or aa oe 
unles suche person..doo make or cause to hee made theraf.. 
lanfully tanned leather or Parchement. 164: Best farve. 
Bks, (Surtees) 29 The skinnes of fatte sheepe .. put forth 
more woll, and alsoe the pelts are better, for that there is 
more substance to worke upon. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ur. 86/2 Pe/ts, are the skins when the Wooll is taken off. 
1802 Patev Nat. Theol, iii, A thin membrane like the pelt 
of a drum stretched across NO gens 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 1.335 The skin of the grey rabbit 
is cut—that is, the ‘ wool" is pared off the pelt, as a material 
for hats. 1858 Stumonos Diet. Trade, Peltries, Pedts, the 
commercial name given to the skins of animals before tanning. 

Jig. 1634 Be. Haut Contempi., N. T. 1. xi, The church is 
fleeced, and hath nothing left but a bare pelt upon her hack. 
1894 Crocketr Aasders 149 Folk that are aye taking their 
nap off other folks are the thinnest in the pelt themselves, 

tb. The skin of a fish. Obs. nonce-nise, 

1584 Hupson Du Bartas' Judith v.in Sylvester's Wks, 
(1621) 739 Ye Carmans bolde that all on fish do feede, And 
of their pelts do make your warlike weede. 

3. Applied te the human skin. Azorous or dial. 

e3160g Rowiey Birth Meri. v. ii, Flay off Her wicked 
skin, and stuff the pelt with straw. 165r Bices New Disp. 
P 144 The profuse sweat, that rills through the creeks of the 
Pelt, the pores, 1892 M.C. F. Morris Vorks. Folk-falt 
Gloss. s.v., They're thick i t' pelt. 1903 Pudbiic Opinion 
8 Oct. 471 How delightful the feel of the briny breeze and 
the boisterous wave on the bare pelt | 

4. ta. Askin of an animal worn as a garment; 


a garment made of a skin or fell. Oéds. 


PELT. 


1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Diphtera,a sheapardes pelte or 
garment made of sheepe skinnes. 1580 Lerton Sirgila 21 
Our father Adam.,had hut a leather Pelte to cover his 
nakednesse, 1§85 Hictxs tr, Yualus’ Nomenclator 1614/1 
Mastruca..a pelt, or garments made of wolues and beares 
skins, which Nohies in old time vsed to weare in winter. 
1649 C. Wacker //ist. fadepend. 1.239 Some of them lead 
Dray-horses, wore Leather pelts. 

b, Untanned sheepskin used to form a printer's 
inking-pad ; an inking-pad so formed, a pelt-ball. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exer., lrinting 386 Petts, Sheep 
Skins untan‘d, used for Vall Leathers. 1824 J. Jauxson 
Typogr. 1. xxi. 655 /'e/ts, untauned sheep skins used for balls. 

+5. Applicd opprobrieusly to a persen com- 
pared to a dried skin; (a) a miscrly clesefisted 
person; a niggard, a skinflint; (4) a withered or 
wizened persen. Ods, 

1545 Evyot Dict, clvidus homo,a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som do call liym a pelt, or a pynche- 
beke. 1757 Mas. Guireirn Lett. /fenry iy Frances (1767: 1, 
18 A diabolical, miserable pelt of an old maid called Mel- 
pontene, 

6. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. when mangled. 
See also quot. 1674-91. 

x615 Latuam Fadconry (1633) 11 Put on her Hood : then 
lure her againe unto the dead pelt. /bad, Gloss, Ped? is 
the dead hody of any fowle howsocuer dismembred. 1674- 
or Ray WV. rd Words 54 Pett is a word much used in Fale 
coury for the skin of a Fowl stuft, or the Carcase it self of 
a dead Fowl to throw ont to a Hawk. 1852 R. F. Berton 
Lulconry in Valley of indus v. 60 Vf two [hawks] are flown 
+s the falconer is always flurried Ly their violent propensity 
to crab over the ‘pelt 

7. attrib, and Comb., as + peli-skins pelt-ball 
=sense 4b; peltmonger, one who deals in 
skins; pelt-rot, a skin-discase in sheep due to 
damp; pelt-shaker, Ha/making, one of the work- 
men who prepare the pelts for the making ef hats; 
so felt-shaking; pelt-wool : see quot. 1753. 

zz Bewick J/em, 235 The common ‘pelt-halls then in 
use..daubed the cut and blurred and overlapped its edges. 
1965 Coover 7hesaurns, Pediio,,.askinner: he that maketh 
thynges of skinnes: a “peltemumger. 1755 Jotunson, 2'e/f- 
monger, oa dealer in raw hides. gag Firzuerns. //ash, 
§54 Uhere is an other rotte, whi he is called *pelte-rotte, 
and that commeth of greatte wete, specyally in woode coun- 
treyes, 1736 W. Enis Mew /uper. f/ush 42. 1902 Brit. 
Med. Frat, No. 2146. 373 Muscular tremors (‘hatter’s 
shakes’) are most often observed in those engaged in dusty 
post-carrotting processes for example cutters, lockers, and 
“pelteshakers).  /6/d. 297 ‘Fhe various processes include (1) 
cleaning the skins ..(3) locking, 18) “pelteshaking, 62x 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 80 Item for a “pelt skinn receyved 
from Lud[worth): ijd. 31543 tr. Act 8 ffen. 17, c. 22 
That no man..put in the same |flecse}, lokkes, ‘peltwol, 
tarre, sand, yerth, grasse, nor no dyrt lorie, lokkes pelwoll 
tarre peers sablon terre ne herbe, ne nulle autre orde']. 1753 
Cuamvers Cyc. Supp., Pelt-wool, wool stripped of the skin 
or pelt of a dead sheep, 

Pelt, 5.2 [£ Pecr v1): cf. Pint sh.] 

1. An act of pelting; a vigerens blow er stroke, 
as with a missile ; the act of pelting with missiles 
or (fig.) with obloquy. 

3513 Douctas -Enels xu. ii. 13 Wyth mony pelt scheddand 
thar purpour blude. ¢1570 J/ars. IbTt yy Scrence ve iv, 
in Hazl. Dod'sfey 11. 391 Here is a pelt to make your 
knave's heart fret. 31632 Vicars tr. }frgié 1x. 280 ‘Troyes 
Itioneus brave With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
wq7t SMoucett f//wmph. Cl. 4 July Let.i, Theeripple.. gave 
hin such a good pelt on the head with his crutch, that the 
blood followed. 1819 Slackw. Wag. IV. 727 Divers digs 
and many a ponderous pelt. 2 1839 Gatt Dezon of Destiny 
un. (1840) 26 Adversity assails with pelt and scorn The would 
be great, 1889 all Mal/G. 28 May 6/3 Amusing pastimes, 
winding up with a general pelt of flowers. . 

b. The beating of rain or snow; a pelting storm. 

1862 Smirtey Muga Crit, vii, 301 Not the rain of the 
temperate zone, but a down-pour, a pelt,a water-spout. 1880 
Brackmore Jfary Anerley xt, For all things now were in 
one indiscriminate pelt and whirl of white. 1887 D, C, 
Murray One Trav. Returns vi. g2 The swish and pelt of 
the rain were heard in pauses. 

2. An outburst ef temper,arage. Cf. Pett v.16. 


Obs. exc. dial. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-d4. (Camden) 28 Saiing further in 
a great pelt, that he mindid not in deed to deni me him 
self. 1655 Funvea Ch. //ist. ut. v. $30 The Pope being in 
this pelt, “Egidius a Spanish Cardinal! thus interposed his 

tavitie. @z70o0 RB. EE, Dict, Cant. Crew, Pelt, a Heat or 

hafe. ‘What a Pelt yon arein!’ 1880 Mrs. Para dldam 
& Eve xxix. 399 Back he comes ina reg'lar pelt : and says, 
*,.}'m not goin to foace | force] myself where I'm told  shan't 
be wanted “ : ; 

3. The action of pelting (PEtr 2.1 7); esp. in 
full pelt, (at) full speed. 

1819 ‘R. Rasetas' Adbcidlard & Heloisa 23 To prison 
pelt—away we should go. a1845 Hooo Taée of Trianpet 
xxvii, Just fancy a horse that comes full pelt. 1862 H. Maarvat 
lcar in Sweden }. 148 ‘Fwo posthoys gallop up full pelt, 
without either saddles or stirrups, 1885 J. Payn Talk of 
Town II, 196 The others..ran on full pelt hehind them. 

Pelt, 55.3 Now only da/. f[app. a parallel 
form te fal, found in mod.Eng. dial. in the same 
sense, and assnmed as the stem ef PALtry sé, 
which see for foreign cognates. Te this apparently 
belong PetTine @., and Petrry sé4.2; but the 
phonetic history ef the group is very obscnre.] 
Trash or rnbbish in the way of clothes, rags (0ds.); 
alse in mod, dial., Refuse, waste or dirty matter. 

1567 Haaman Caveat xxiv. is [At night] many wyll plucke 
of their smockes, and Jaye the same vpon them in stede of 
their vpper sheete, and all her other pelte and trashe vpon 


PELT. 


heralso, a1s85 Montcomratr Fiyting 266 This prouerb, 
foule pelt, to thee is apply [Cf. 1851 ', Sternegrc Did, 
Northamptonsh. s.¥. The refuse of corn that rises to the 
top of the sieve after reeing, is also termed fait.) 1866 W. 
Grecor Vial. of Banffsh. 124. 1880 Jamieson, Pelt, 1. A 
piece of strong, coarse cloth, or of a thick, dirty dress; a rag, 
Banffsh. 2. Anything that is waste or dirty, trash. 

+ Pelt, 53.4 Obs. rare. [ad. L, pelta: see PELTA.] 

1. A light shield of leather or hide: = Prtta 1, 

But in quots. 1617-33 the sense may be as in Petr sé. 4. 

1617 Morvson /¢/, 11, 267 The poorer sort haue only 
helmets of iron, and thick leather pelts in stead of armor. 
1633 J. Fisurr True frogaus u.v, Under the conduct of 
Demetiaes prince March twice three thousand, arm‘d with 
Peltsand Glaues. 1658 Pricuirs, Ped/iferous,..that carrieth 
a Pelt which is a kind of Target made of skins. 

2. Bol. = PEttTA 2. 

1958 PAI, Trans. 1. 680 On the edges..the parts of 
fructification are placed, in the form of flattish oblong bodies, 
in these mosses called shields or pelts. 

Pelt (pelt), v.! [Known from end of rsth 
century: origin uncertain. 

Thought by some to be the same word as ME. Pict, Ault 
to thrust, push, which also had the spelling fe/f. But the 
difference of sense, and the chronological break between 
the two, make this origin very doubtful.) 

1. “rans. ‘To strike with many or repeated blows 
‘now, in Standard Eng., with something thrown); 
to assail with missiles. 

(The wider sense is still Sc. and north.Eng.) 

a rgoain Asim, AVS. 61 No. 16 Wherefore seyd y* belte 
Wt grete strokes I schall hym pelte. rg7o Foxe A. § 37. 
(ed. 2) 37a/2 The Christians inuadyng and entring into the 
munition incircumspectly, were pelted and pashed with 
stones by them which stode aboue. x604 Suaxs. Of. 11. i, 
12 The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds. 1621-3 
Mionteron & Row try Changeling 1 i.55 Ell stand this 
storm of hail, though the stones pelt me. 1687 A. Lovet. 
tr. Thevenot's Tray. 1.159 A crowd .. pelting oue another 
with Cudgels. 1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. ix, They stood 
pelting us... with darts and arrows. 1782 Muss Burney 
Cecilia vi. v, There came a violent shower of hail .. Cecilia 
was..pelted. 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. E. 295 The soldiers 
» were. .insulted and pelted by a moh armed with clubs, 
sticks, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Joy, xlvi. 602 
Make snowballs and pelt each other. 1884 Q. Vicroria 
More Leaves 379 We were literally pelted with small nose- 
gays, til the carriage was full of them. 

b. fig. To assail with reproaches or obloquy. 

3658 J. Harrincton Prerag. Pop. Govt. (1700) 23% But 
Macchiavel .. is deservedly pelted for it by Sermons, 1720 
Tatler No. 19> P1,1.. have had the Honour to be pelted 
with several Epistles. 1775 Jouxson in Boswell i (1831) 
11, 183 No, sir, if they had wit, they should have kept 
pelting me with pamphlets. 1854 Sir Vl’. Parcrave Norm. 
& Eng. YY, 200 The surrounding multitude .. pelted the 
Prelates with opprobrious epithets. 

2. To drive by force of blows, missiles, etc. 

rg82 Stanynurst Axcis 1.(Arb.) 34 Too soyl vnacquaynted 
by tempest horriblye pelted. 74d. 1v. 96, I thinck, that the 
Godhead,..Tiee Troian vessels too this youre segnorye 
pelted. 1886 Burton Arad. Vis. (Abr. ed.) 1. Foreword 7 
Lads and lasses, driving, or rather pelting, through the 
gloaming their sheep and goats. 

3. intr. To go on striking vigorously; to deliver 
repeated strokes or blows, Also jig. 

1533 Srawart Croa. Scot, VY. 608 The Scottis.. Than peltie 
on tuair powis ane lang space, Quhill tha war slane ilkoue 
in that same place. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. 2, 1 still was 
waiting, when these light arm’d refuters would have don 
pelting at thir three lines. 1674 N. Farrrax Sudk & Selz. 
Ep. Ded., They play'd the Men only, when they had done, 
in pelting on't with the distaff. ¢18:7 Hoa Fadler § Sk, 
Il. 173 The smith .. pelting away at his hot iron, 1819 
W. Tesnant Pafpistry Storm'd (1827) 134 Sanct Salvador’s 
lang strappan steeple Had peltit five hours to the people. 

b. Of rain, snow, the sun’s rays: To continue 


to beat with force or violence. 

1821 Crare (ill. Minstr. 1¥. 152 The storm pelted down 
with all his might. 1899 Atcuratey Boériand 168 ‘The rain 
began to pelt. 1889 Xefentance P. Wentworth 1. ix. 176 
There was a big unshaded window.. through which the sun 
still pelted freely. . F 

4, intr, To strike af vigorously with missiles ; 
to go on firing, ‘fire away’. Also fig. 

1565 Br. Jewer Let. to Bullinger in Strype Aan. Ref 
(1709) I. xlv. 457 Here TF am me pelted at. 1591 Stas. 
1 Wee 17, 1. 1. 82 The Bishop, and the Duke of Glosters 
men, .. Have fill’d their Pockets full of pecble stones; And.. 
Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate. 1698 Frver Ace. £. 
India & P. 45 Besides innumerable [shot] in her Rigging, 
Masts and Sails, from those [ships] that pelted at a distance. 
7848 Wuatriv Let, in Life (1866) TL. 193, E will not set up 
any proposal like a Shrove-Tuesday cock for you to pelt at. 

5. ¢rans. To go on throwing (missiles) with 
intent to strike. Also fig. 

1683 Wooo Life 11 Apr. (0. H.S.) 111. 42 The rout fol- 
lowed, and pelted stones. 1745 H. Watrote Led. fo H. S. 
Conway 1 ae When all the young Pitts and Lyttletons 
were pelting oratory at my father. 1862 Dicnens Aécak Ifo. 
xxxiil, Will somebody hand me anything hard..to pelt at her? 


+6. intr. To throw out angry words. Obs. Cf. 
Peut 56.2 2: PELtING ffl. a. 2. 

[1g66: see Pertinc pia. 2.) 1893 Suaxs, Lucr, 1418 
Another smother'd seems to pelt ks sweare, 1631 R. H. 
Arraignm. SVhole Creature xvi. 281 Like Children in their 
minoritie, that pelt it, and puile, and cry, for one toy they 


want. 1673 Mitton True Relig. 15 If they who differ in 
matters not essential to belief, ..shall stand jarring and 
pelting at one another, they will be soon routed and sub- 


dued. 1706 Purtiirs, To Pelt...Also to be in a Chafe or 
fit of Anger, to fret and fume. . 4 
7. inir. To beat the ground with rapid steps; 


to move at a vigorous and rapid pace. 
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1831S. Warren Diary Physic. xvi. (1832) 1. 382, Lheard the 
report of a gun..,and pelted away. 1843 Lever ¥. Hinton 
xxxv, Two or three hundred ears, all going as fast as they 
can pelt. @ 1845 Hoop 7 Mary 1. it 
pelt—but my small-boned legs falter‘d. 
Frié. xix. 332, E saw the rhinoceros pelting away. 

Hence Perlted f7/. a. 

1697 Drvoen WVirg. Past. 1. 97 My Phyllis Me with 
pelted Apples plyes. 1900 IVesta. Gaz. 23 July 2/3 A pelt- 
ing hombardment of ice lumps,..the pelted dee must 
have had an exciting time. 

Pelt,v.2 Oés. exc. dial. [f. Pett sd.1] To strip 
or pluck off (the pelt or skin) row ; to skin, fleece. 

1596 Nasne Saffron JWalden 87 He..presently vntrusseth 
and pelts the out-side from the lining. 164r SPeLMAN De 
Sepult. 31 These..doe so shave and pelt the people, that 
the cry thereof is very grievous. 

+b. To pluck the feathers from. Os. rare. 

1692 R. L’Estrance Fadles cvit. (1694) 101 A Man took an 
Eagle, Pelted her Wings, and put her among his Hens, 

+ Pelt, v.38 Ods. (Cf. Patter v. and PELTING a. 

In form, this looks like the verh whence Pentine a. is 
derived, but the connexion of sense is not obvious.) 

intr. ?To parley or bargain; to haggle in bar- 
gaining; = PALTER. 

1579 W. Wirninson Confut. Familye of Loue 4x Those men 
which sell by whole sale haue a quicker dispatch,..than 
those which stand pelting out untill the end of the market. 
1610 JWirr, Alag. 166, 1 found the people nothing prest to 
pelt, To yeeld, or hostage giue, or tributes pay. 

+ Pelt, v.t, a form of ME. PILT, to thrust, q. v. 

1617 Contins Def Bp. Ely 1. i. 77 Whereas you pat ‘:, and 
pelt, and clowt enery thing into euery place tha: you ean, 
like a beggers coate. 

| Pelta (pelta). Pl. peltw (tf. [L. felta, 
a. Gr. réAty a small light shield of leather. ] 

lL. Axtig. A small light shield or buckler used 
by the ancient Greeks, Romans, etc. 

1600 IFottann Livy xxvii. v. 670 The Peltz are certaine 
sinall bucklers or targuets, nothing unlike unto the Spanish 
Cetrem. 1702 Avoisos Dial. Medals Wks. 1736 TEL. 137 On 
the left arm of Smyrna, is the /¢/fa or Buckles of the 
Amazons. 1849 Grote Greece . xlix. VI. 294 Lightly armed 
with javelins,..and the pelta or small shield. 

2. Sot. Applied to various hield-like structures ; 
spec. the apothecium or spore-case of a lichen when 
withont an excipulam or rim, as in the genus 
Peltigera (Pelidea); aso, a bract or scale attached 
by the middle like a peltate leaf. 

1760 J. Lre /ntrod. Bot. i. iii. (1765) 9 The Pelta are the 
Fruetification of the Lichen. 1785 Martvs Houssean's Bot. 
xxxii, (1794) 499 Ash-coloured Ground Liverwort [Lichen 
caninus Lin.) ..is.. veined underneath, and villous, with a 
rising Je(fa or target on theedge. 1858 Carpenter] ‘eg. Phys. 
§ 756 This head consists of a central disk, termed the peéta, 
or shield, on which the spore cases are arranged in a radi- 
ating manner, like the spokes of a wheel. 

+Pe'ltage. Obs. rare. [f. Pett sb.1+-acr.] 
Pelts collectively ; peltry. 

1 G. Tuomas [WVert-New-Fersey 32, \ shall begin with 
Burlington-County, as for Peltage, or Beaver Skins [ete.). 

Peltast (pe'ltest). Gr. Mist. [ad. L. feltasta, 
ad. Gr. meAvaarys, f. méArn: See PELTA.) A kind 
of foot-soldier: see quot. 1849. 

[1600 Hottano Livy xxxi. xxxvi. 794 Certaine targatiers, 
whom they call Peltastz.] 1623 Bincuam A'enophon 67 In 


the meane time Cherisophus..sent the Peltasts, and Slingers, 
and Archers ouer to Xenophon. 1838 Tutarwat. Greece V. 


| 


too longed muchto , 
1872 Baer Nile - 


269 It was with no more than 1000 Phocian peltasts. 1849 | 


Grote Greece 1. xlix. V1. 258 Peltasts, a species of troops 
between heavy-armed and light-armed, furnished with a 
pelta (or light shield) and short spear or javelin, 

[ad. L. 


Peltate (peltett), a. Bot. and Zool. 
feltat-us armed with the Petta.] Shield-shaped ; 
usually of a leaf: Having the petiole joined to the 
under-surface of the blade at or near the middle 
(instead of at the base or end); hence, said of 
other stalked parts having similar attachment. 

1960 J. Ler Jntrod. Bot, m, vii. (1765) 190 Peltate, Shield- 
JSashioned, when the Petiole is inserted into the Disk of the 
‘Leaf, and not into its Base or Margin, 1830 Linorey Mat, 
Syst, Bot. 10 Herbs, with peltate or cordate fleshy leaves. 
1852 Dana Crust. u. 865 The large peltate plates on cither 
side of the body posteriorly. 1895 Bexyert & Dver tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 372 The pedicel of the hexagonal peltate scale, 

So + Peltated a. Obs. = PELTATE; Pe'ltately 
adv., in the manner of a peltate leaf; Peltation, 
peltate condition, or a peltate formation. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, pce S.¥. se Peltated leaf,. the 
petiole of which is affixed to the disk. 1828-32 WrasteER, 
Peitately, in the form of a target. Zalon, 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 254 Nutlets..peltately attached to a thickened 
conical receptacle. 188r Frad, Bot. X. 135 A similar pelta- 
tion towards the extremity of the proximal expansion occurs 
in many of the leaves of Nepenthes phyllamphora. 

Pelta‘ti-, Pelta‘to-, mod. combining forms 
of L. pelldlus PELTATE, as in Peltatifid (-tztifid) a. 
[after pinatifid]; Pelta:to-di-gitate a.: see quot. 

1866 freas. Bot. 858 Peltatifid is applied to a peltate leaf 
cut into subdivisions; and peltato-digitate to a digitate leaf 
with the petiole much enlarged at the setting on of the 
leaflets. ; 

+Pe'lter, 55.1 Oés. [Agent-nonn belonging to 
Pettine a.) A paltry or peddling person, 

3577 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 41 Vea let suche 
pelters prate, saint Needam be their speede, We neede no 
text to answer tbem but this, The Lord hath nede, 1577 T. 
Kenvatt Flowers of Fpigr. 4The veriest pelter pilde maie 
seme, to haue experience thus, [Cf.' pilde peltinge prestes ’, 
PELTING a. 1553-] 


PELTING. 


Pelter, 54.2. [f Pert v.1 + -Er1J 

1, One who pelts, esp. with missiles. 

1828-32 Wrester, Peter, one that pelts. 1830 Gen. P, 
Tuomrson L.xerc, (1842) I. 276 ‘lo ask why the pelters 
should not be put into the stocks. 188: P. Rosinson Under 
Punkah 186 The driver and guards.. have no time to get 
down and catch the pelters, and therefore it is safe to pelt. 

b. Aumorously. A gun or pistol; also, a small 
ship carrying guns. 

1827 Barrtncton Personal Sk. VW. 10 Our family pistols, 
denominated pelters, were brass. 1890 Daily News 2 Dec. 
5/3 The old ‘donkey frigates’ and 'ten-gun pelters’, which 
were an old theme of jocularity in the service. 

c. A pelting shower. col/og. 

1842 arnam Jagol, Leg. Ser. Dead Drummer, In vain 
sought for shelter From..‘a regular pelter’. 1901 G. DouGias 
ffouse w. Green Shutters 145 The storm's at the burstin !.. 
we're in for a pelter. : 

d. One who or that which ‘pelts’ or goes 
rapidly: in quot. a swift horse. co/log. 

igor Afunsey's Mag. (U.S.) XXIV. 484/1 Ut ain't the first 
time the pelter's carried double. 

2. A rage, ‘temper’. dial. 

1861 Bara Poems 9 (E. D.D.), 1 couldna speak a single 
word, I was in sucb a pelter. 1888 'R. Botorrwoop* 
Robbery under Arms iii, 19 Nobody ever seemed to be able 
to get into a pelter with Jim. 

elter, 56.3, ‘a dealer in skins or hides’. 

n Cent. Dict., etc. without quot. The historical words 
are Petreter and Pectier; in mod. use also Petterer. 
Groome Pelter in [Tousehold Ordinances (1790) 41 from 
eue of Edw. IV is a misreading of gromre pulter of 
the MS. 

Pe'lter, v. Chiefly dia/. [Iterative of PELT a. : 
ef. patler.] trans. To go on pelting or striking 
(also-fig.) ; afr. to patter (as rain). 

1915 M. Davies Athen. Frit. 1, Pref. 2 Now Giles the Foot- 
man..pelters him with Sentences out of the Holy-Fathers 
and Scholastick Divinity. 1726 /d/d. 111. 93 [see PELoTon 
1]. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peltier, to patter, or beat. 
1868 Lever Alartins of Cro’ Al. xiv. 131 Now, rising to pace 
the room, or drawing nigh the window to curse the peltering 
rain without. (In Ang. Dial, Dict. from Cumberl. to Notts.] 

Pe'lterer. [f. PeLtry + -ER1: cf. frudterer, 
Jripperer, etc.) A dealer in peltry, a fellmonger. 

1876 JVhitby Gloss., Pelterer, a dealer in skius or ‘pelery’. 
A furrier. 1886 E. Gituiat Forest Outlaws (1887) 295 The 
booths..of the pelterers with their smelling hides. 

Pelti-, combining form of PELtTa, in a few 
rarely used scientific terms, chiefly botanical. 
+ Pelti‘ferous a. [I.. feltifer'], bearing a pelta or 
small shield. Peltifolious a. [(L. folium leaf], 
having peltate leaves. Pe-ltiform a., shield- 
shaped; of a pellate form. Peltigerine (pelti~- 
dgérain) @., belonging to, resembling, or charac- 
teristic of, the genus e/tigera of lichens, having 
large shield-shaped apothecia. Pelti-gerous a. 
[L. feltiger], shield-bearing (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). 
Peltine'rvate, Peltinerved ad/s., having the 
nerves or veins radiating from the centre as in a 


peltate leaf. 

1656 Brount Glossogy., *Peltiferous, that weareth or 
bears a Target like a half moon. 1857 Mavne xpos. 
Lex., Peltifolius .. waving peltate leaves: *peltifolious. 
Ibid., Peltrformis .. applied to afothecte in form of a 
shield ..: *peltiform. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peltiform, 
applied .. in Mines to couches or beds that are 
convex, and inclined on the slope of a mountain, 1890 Cenz. 
Dict. *Peltigerine, 1866 Treas. Bot, 858 *Peltinerved, 
having ribs arranged as in a peltate leaf. 

+ Peltier. Oss. In 4 -yer. f[a. OF. feletier 
(rathe.), in mod.F. pelletier (pellye), app. f. OF. 
pelete, pellete, -etle, PELLET 56.4) _A farrier. 

1389 Gild of Peltyers, Norwich in Eng, Gilds (1870) 29 
Pa ers and opere god men be-gunne (os gilde and pis 
bretherhod of seynt Willyam pe holy Innocent and marter 


in_Norwyche. 

Adios vbl.sh. [f. Peur v.}+-1nc1.]) The 
action of Peur v1; beating with missiles; per- 
sistent striking or beating. 

1605 Suas. Lear i iv, 29 Poore naked wretches, where 
so ere you are That bide the pelting of this pittilesse storme. 
1830 Cunsincuam Brit. Paint. 11.120 To avoid the pelting 
of the storm of invective, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge il, 
The rude buffets of the wind and pelting of the rain. 

Pe'lting, a. arck. [Known from ¢1540, and 
very frequent to ¢1688, Occasional in modern 
authors as a literary archaism. App. related to 
Pet 58.3, and Petry 56.2 A variant PALTING 
oceurs 1579-80, and in mod.dialect: cf.alsoPaLTRy. 

Its form suggests that pelting is the pr. pple. of Pert v3; 
the difficulty is that this vb. 1s very rare, is not found so 
early, and does not yield the required sense, unless it is 
held that fet‘ing began with some such sense as ‘haggling 
or shuffling’, and passed through ‘peddling’, to that of 
‘petty, trashy, contemptible’; a sequence not proved.) 

Paltry, petty, contemptible ; mean, insignificant, 
trumpery, inconsiderable; worthless. 

rsgo R. Wispome in Strype Lce/. Afem, I. App. exv. 319 
The putting away eeelay, perdons and the roting out of 
famous idols. 1553 Bate Vocacyon 43 They are but pilde 
peltinge prestes. 1556 OLoR Aatichrzst 133 So beggarly a 
suburbe, or so pelting n village. 1565 CaLrnite Auasw. 
freat. Crosse (1846) 10 Like a pelts ens putting the 
best in your pack uppermost. 1573 G. Harvey Leetter-bh, 
(Camden) 12 Inforcid rather to bungle up a pelting histori 
then to write a set epistle. 1593 Suaxs. Aich, Z/, 11, i. 60 
This Land of sucb deere soules..Is now Leas'd out. .like to 
a Tenement or pelting Farme. 1603 — Meas. for Ai. ti, iis 
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112 Every peltin petty Officer Would vse his heaven for 
Thunder. 1634 Br. Wate Contenpl, N. 7. wv. xxvii, To 
tender a trade of so invaluable a commodity to these peltin 
petty chapmen for thirty poor silverlings. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtiers Orac. 186 Sometimes a little pelting fret costs 
a repentance, that lasts as Jong as life. 1820 SueLLey PArlos. 
View Reform in Dowden Life Il. 293 A set of pelting 
wretches, in whose employment there is nothing to exercise 
..the more majestic forces of the soul, 1873 TRENCH Plutarch 
it, (2874) 37 Greece was a province ;.. Her flourishing cities 
-ehad aeindied into pelting villages. 

Hence + Pe‘ltingly adv., in a mean or paltry 


manner. 

¢ 1592 Bapincton Votes on Gen, xxi. 22 Wks. (1622) 73 Tt 
is not ever by and by well spared, that pinchingly and 
peltingly is spared. 160z Contention betw. Liberality & 
Prodigality wiv, in Hazl, Dodsley VILL. 350 For thy pains 
I will not grease thy fist Peltingly with two or three crowns. 

Pe'lting, pf. [f. Perr v1 + -Inc%] 

1, That pelts; chiefly of rain, hail, etc.: driving, 
beating, lashing. Also fig. 

1710 Pinups Pastorads ii. 99 The pelting show'r Destroys 
the tender herh and budding flow’r, 1817 CoLEaipce Sibyl. 
Leaves, to Rev. G. Coleridge, Chance-started friendships, 
A brief while Some have preserved me from life’s pelting 
ills. 189x Heups Comp, Solit, x. (1874) 164 There is a piti- 
less, pelting rain this morning, : e 

2. Violent, passionate, hot. Chiefly in felting 
chafe. Obs. exc. dial, 

1570 Foxe A. § AS. (ed. 2) 1645/1 margin, [3p.) Boner in 
8 pelting chafe. 1584 LyLy Camfpaspe v. iii, Good drinke 
makes good bloud, and shall pelting words spill it? 1624 
Hevwoop Gunaik, 309 This young man.. being (as our 
English phrase sayth) in a pelting chafe. 1684 Puxvan 
Piler. 1. 66 When they were come to the Arbour they were 
very willing to sit down, for they were all in a pelting heat, 

+ Peltish, a. Obs. rave, [f. Petr sd.22 + 
-IsH!,] Irritable; angry, enraged. 

1648 Hlearick Oferon's Palace 17 And flings Among the 
elves, if mov'd, the stings Of peltish wasps. 

Pe'ltless, a. rave. ([f. Pexr sb.1 + -LEss,] 
Withont having a pelt or fur. 

1897 Onting (U. S.) May 122 Every man in the hunt can- 
not kill a fox, and yet there will not be one to grumble 
because he returns peltless at night after a hard day's run. 

|| Peltogaster (peltogestaz). Zoo/, [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wéAry shield (see PELTA) + yaorjp stomach. ] 
A genus of degenerate cirripeds, having simple 
bag-shaped bodies, parasitic upon hermit-crahs. 

1876 Beneden's Anim, Parasites 38 The result of a retro. 
roe development like that of the peltogasters, which.. 
lose all the attributes of their class, 

Perltoid, a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. wéArq shield 
(see prec.) + -01D.]  Shield-like. 

1857 Mayne Zxpos. Lex., Peltoidés,..resembling a shield: 
peltoid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peltoid,. shield-like, 

Peltry (pe'ltri), 54.1 Also 5-6 peltre, 5 -ie, 
pelliteri. (In MI.a. AF. pelterie (Gower) =OV. 
peleterie (13the. in Littré), mod.F. pelleterie (in 

rose pronounced peltrz), deriv. of peletier, pellelier, 

urtier, Petier, deriv. of OF. pe/, L. pel/-enr skin. 

So It. pefletiarta ‘the skinners or furriers trade’ 
(Florio), f. It, pelle skin. In med, nse app. a new 
adoption, ?frem the French in North America. 

Not exemplified from ¢1s25 to 17003 and then first in 
reference to the North American fur trade. Not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash. In Todd, with quot. 1773.) 

1. Undressed skins, esp. of animals valuable for 
their furs; fur-skins, pelts collectively. 

1436 see Acftry-ware in 3). a@x4gx Forrescus IWks. (1869) 
553 They brynge..all maner of .. Peltry. 1474 CaxTon 
Chesse 11, iii, Perchymyn velume peltrie and cordewan. 

17ox Col, Kec, Pennsyly, U1. 16 That the said Indians shal! 
not sell or dispose of any of their Skins, Peltry or furr, 1977 
SMouLetr ‘funiph, Cl. 26 Oct. A little traffic he drove in 
pity during his sachemnship among the Miamis. 1796 

forse Amer, Geog. Il. 25 Norway exports great variety 
of peltry, consisting of skins of bears, lynxes, wolves, ermine, 
grey squirrels, and several sorts of foxes. 1861 WitpE Cafad, 
Antig. in R, Lrish Acad, 278 The peltry of hares, rabbits, 
dogs, and other small animals, being highly decorative as 
well as useful. 1880 Lp, Dunraven in 19fh Cent. Apr. 
651 Formerly the Hudson's Bay Company transported all 
the peltry—that is, furs and skins—collected over a vast 
area, to Lake Winnipeg. i 

b. /. Kinds or varieties of per 

1809 W. Irvine Knickers. vii, Giving them gin, rum, and 
glass beads, in exchange for their peltries. 1838 Penny 
Cycé. XI. 23/2 Canoes. loaded with packs of beaver-skins 
and other valuable peltries. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handba. 
Dom, Canada 154 ‘The fleets of canoes went out [from 
Montreal] with supplies or returned with peltries, 

+2. A place or room for keeping fur-skins or 
pelts. Obs. rare. 

1483 Cath, Angl, 274f A Peltry (A. A Pelliteri) or a 
skynnery, pelliparinm, (1861 Our Eng, Home 95 In the 
baronial mansion.,there was also..the peltry for his furs,] 

3. attrib, and Comb. as peltry-man, manufacture, 
trade, iraffic; +peltry-ware = sense I. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 1. 171 
Osmonde, coppre, bow-staffes, stile, and wez, Peltre-ware, 
and grey, pych, terre, borde, and flex. 1825 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. VW. clxx. 480 Laden with clothe of Brusselles, or 
peltre ware, comynge fro the fayres, 1746 W. Hors.ey 
Fool (1748) 1. vag be Peltryor Fur Trade. 1783 Justamono 
tr. Kaynals Hist. fndies VU. 8 The peltry trade was 
a very inconsiderable object. 3854 R. G. Larnam Mative 
Races Russian Emp, 2 They preserved. their original 
character of huntsmen, ishers,..and peltry-men, 

+ Pe'ltry, 4.2 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 -ie, 
6 -ye, -ei. [app. another ferm of Pattry sd,, of 
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abeut the same age, agreeing in the vowel with 
Pevr $8.3, and with Pevring a.) Refuse, rubbish, 
trash ; a piece of rubbish. 

1550 Caowcev Zfigr. 1366 eer s the Pope wyth al his 
peltrye. 1953 Bae Vocacyon Pref.6b, Hys vayne belene of 
purgatorye, and of other Popysh peltryes, 1566 in Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 48 A corporax a crwet wth 
diuerse other popishe pelirie, 21567 Gude § Godlie B., 
With Huntis up xiii, At the last, he salbe downe cast, His 
peltrie, Pardonis, and all, 1619 A, Duncan Admon. in Row 
Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 322 Better be pyned to death by 
hunger, nor for a little peltrie of the earth to perish for ever. 
1755 Foanes Yral, Portsmouth in Ajax, etc. 29 You ne'er 
saw sik peltry i’ your horn days. 1808 Jamieson, Peltric, 
feltry, paltrie,..vile trash; a term of contempt applied to 
any thing that is worthless or troublesome. 

tPeltry, a. Obs. Ly-form of Pattry a. 

2, aaa eee mete Soan. xxiv, A peltrie pultron poysond 
vp with pryde. i 

| Pelu (pel). (Native name.] A small legu- 
minons tree (Sophora ictraptera), having very hard 
wood, growing in Southern Chili and Patagonia. 

1884 Miner Plant-n., Pelu-tree, Sophora tetraptera, 

| Peludo (pélédo). [Sp., sb. use of Actudo 
hairy, f. felo:—L. pilus hair.) The hairy arma- 
dillo (Dasyfus villosus) of S. America. 

1845 Darwin Poy. Vad v. (1873) 96 Of armadilloes three 
species occur, namely,..the Dasypus villosus or peludo, 


+ Pelu‘re!, pe‘llure. Os. Forms: 4-3 pel- , 
5 


lure, pelure, pellour, pelour(e, pelur, (4 peo- 
lour, pelore, pellero, 5 peloer, pillour). [a. 
AF, pellure (14th c.), in OF. peleure, pelure, f. pel, 
in mod.F. pean :—L, fell-em skin, fur: sce -URE.] 
Fur, esp. as used for the lining or trimming of 
a garment; furred garments collectively, furs. 
1328 in Ret, Ant. 1. 19 Hir_ wede, Purfiled with pellour 
doun to the teon. ¢1330 R. Brauxse Chron. Mace (Rolls) 
ur 195 Ober pelure ynowe per were,.Lomb or boge, conyng 
or hare. 21370 Aodt. Cicyte 267 Ther was never 3yt pellere 
half so fyne. ¢31q00 Beryn 39738 A mantell..1-furrid with 
peloure. 1475 BA, Notlesse (Roxb.) 80 The usaige of pellure 
and furres they have expresselie put away, ‘ 

Tence +Pelured a. Ods., adorned with fur, 

furred; + Pelury Ods. = felure. 
e.cr400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 398 Ciclatounes bat weren 
of prijs, Pelured wib Frmyne and wip grijs, Alle she cast 
away. 1460 Lyleaus Disc. 875 Wer maulyll was rosyne, 
Pelvred wyth ermyne. ¢1460 Launfal 237 Har imanteles 
wer of grene felwet,..I-pelvred with grys and gro. ¢1470 
Haroine Chron. uxxiv._ xiii, All in graye of pelury pre- 
ordinate, That was full tiche, accordyng to their estate. 

ll Pelure 2 (paliér). [i pelure, OF. peleiire, 
f. feler to peel, lit. peeling.}  Vaper as thin as an 
enion pecling. Usually pelure-papfer. 

1887 Postage noe of Australia & Oceania 73 New 
Zealand, Issue IL], al very Ut greyish paper (the pelure 
of catalogues). /4fd., Issue IV. The paper. .is sometimes as 
thin as the so-called pelure-paper of Issue TH]. 1891 ‘Pui’ 
Penny Postage Fubsiee xiii. 204-5 Then we have ribbed, 
quadrillé, pelure, batonné, etc., papers... Pelure is somewhat 
of.a thin hard and crisp texture. 

Pelvi-, combining form (not in ancient L.) 
from L. Ze/ois basin, Petvis, in scientific terms. 
Pelvi'ferens a. [-Fenous], bearing or having a 
pelvis, Pelviform a. [-rors], basin-shaped. 
Pelvi'meter [-mErer, F. Ze/viméirc], an instru- 
ment for measuring the diameters of the pelvis; 
so Pelvi‘metry, measurement of the diameters of 
the pelvis, Pelvimyon (-moi-yn), pl. -ons or -a 
[see Myon], a ‘myon’ or muscular unit of the 
pelvis (distinguished from fectorimyon), Pelvi- 
o'tomy [irreg. after words frem Gr.: see -Tomy], 
the operation of section of the pelvic bones, usually 
through the symphysis pubis (spmphysiotomy), esp. 
in obstetric practice. “Pelvire'ctal a, belonging 
te the pelvis and rectum. Pelvisa‘eral a., be- 
longing to the pelvis and sacrum. Pelvi'scopy 
[-scopy], examination of the pelvis (in quot., of 
the kidney). || Pelvisternum Com, Anat., an 
clement of the pelvic arch supposed to be homo- 
logons to the omosternum of the pectoral arch; 
hence Pelvisternal a., of the nature of or per- 
taining to a pelvisternum. 

183947 Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 9096/1 The whole chain of 
*pelvifcrous vertebrata. 1867 Mayxe Exfos. Lex, 898/2 
*Pelviform. 1866 Treas. Bot. 859 He ae like Cyathi- 
form, but flatter. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., *Pelvimeter. 
1828-32 Wenster, Velvimeter, an instrument to measure the 
dimensions of the female pelvis. Core. 1863 V. Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. Med, §& Surg. 337 The practice of internal *pelvi- 
metry. 1888 Coves in dé Jan. 105 These are, namely, 
five pectorimyons, five *pelvimyons. .. The five pelvimya 
discussed are the ambiens, and those other four [etc.. 1857 
Mayne £.xfos. Lex.,*Pelviotomy. 1880 Autputt & Pray. 
Faia Syst. Gynzcology 634. 1887 Brit. Med. Frnl, 28 May 
4163/2 Originating in the “pelvi-rectat space. xg00 /did. 
3 Feb. 248 Renal *pelviscopy. a 7 

Pelvic (pelvik), a. [irreg, f. L. pefu’s + -1¢: 
cf. the better-formed F. pe/vien.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, centained in, or connected 
with the pelvis (PELVIS 1), 

Pelvic arch, pelvic girdle: the girdle formed by the bones 
of the pees the hip-girdle. Pedvic dibs; the limbs sup- 

rted by the pelvic arch; as the legs of a man, the hind 
legs of a quadruped, the ventral fins of a fish, 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 44 Vhe trunk ., presents 
two extremities, the one superior or cephalic, the other in- 
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ferior or pelvic. 1857 H. Miturr est. Rocks ii. 83 Without 
thoracic or pelvic arches. 1872 Nicnouson Padvort. 303 
The hind-limhs are .. connected with the trunk by means of 
the ‘pelvicarch’, : ae 

2. Of or pertaining to the pelvis of a crinoid. 

1849 Murcutson Srlzria x. 223 In most Mncrinites the 
arms issne prosae the edge of the pelvic cup. 

Pelviferous to Pelvisternum: sce PELVI-. 

|| Pelvis (pelvis). Anat.and Zoo/, Pl. pelves 
(pe'lvéz). [L. fe/ui's basin, laver; the anatomical 
sense is mod.L.] 

1. The basin-shaped cavity formed (in most 
vertebrates) by the right and left haunch-bones or 
ossa tunominaia (consisting of the t/t, tschiune, 
and Audis, on each side) together with the sacri 
and ether vertebrae ; being the lowest or hindmost 
cavity of the trunk. Also applied to these bones 
themselves collectively, constituting the girdle 
which supports the hind limbs. 

Tree pelvis, that part of the (human) pelvis below the 
ilio-pectineal line; false pelvis, the space ahove this be- 
tween the iliac fossa 

1615 Crooxr ody of Wan 118 These bones together with 
the holy-bone, make that feée#s or Dish which containeth 
part of the guts, the bladder and the womb. 1682 1. Gisson 
Anat, (1685) vi. xvi, 1754-64 SMELLIE Widweif 1. 81 The 
brim of the Pelvis is wider front side to side than from the 
back to the fore-part. 1850 Lyrii and Visit U.S. 1 196 
Part of a human pelvis. 1865 Meader 23 Jan. 107/1 A guod 
collection of pelves of individuals of both sexes. : 

2. The basin-like cavity of the kidney, into which 
the uriniferous tubules open. 

1678 Tyson in Pail, Trans, X11. 1035 Anatomical Obser- 
vauions..$ an unusual Conformation of the Emulgents and 
Pelvis, /éid. 1038. 1682 T. Giuson A naz. (1697) 1-7 Within 
the Kidney there isa membranous Cell or Sinus, called Pelvis, 
which is nothing but an extension or dilatation of the head 
of the Ureter. 1693 tr. Blancara's Phys. Dict. (ul, 2) 5.4. 
Choana, ‘The Pelvis of the Reins. 1857 G. inp. Urin. 
Deposits (ed. §) 316 A concretion in the pelvis of a kidney, 

8. The basal part of the calyx of a crinoid, 

1849 Murcuison Sivlurfa x. 223 In this remarkable Encri- 
nite the upper edge of the pelvis is seen to be surmounted 
hy at least twenty or twenty-five arm-joints. 1872 Nicuot- 
son Padvont. 125 A series of plates. termed "basal" from 
their position, and which constitute the ‘pelvis ' of Miller. 

4. A basin. vare. 

1727 Dart Canter}, Cathedr. 13 Archbishop Islip.. left 
them. .four silver Pelves with four Lavatories of the same, 

Pelyco- (peliko), combining form of Gr. méAvé, 
nédvx- bowl, cup, taken as = PeLvis i, in a few 
rare scientific words, Pelycography (-p*grif) 
[-Grapuy], description of the pelvis, Pelycology 

-LoGY], the anatomy of the pelvis. Pefyce‘meter 

-METER] = PELVIMETER. Pelycesaurian (-sj'- 
1iin) @., belonging to the division Lelpcosauria 
ef extinct saurian reptiles of the Carboniferous 
epoch, having 1we or three sacral vertebrae; 54., a 
teptile belonging te this division. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Meck., f'elycometer,a Pelvimeter. 1880 
Athenxum 6 Nov. 612/1 Mr. Cope’s group of Pelyco- 
Saurians in North America, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lew, Vebyco- 
graphy... Pelycology ..Pelycometor. 

Pelycon, obs. form of PErisson. 

Pelyon, Pelyr, obs. forms of PIutioy, Prnvar. 

Pelytory, obs. form of PELLIToRY. 

+Pemblico. Amer. Obs. Also 7 pembly-, 
pemli-, pimpli-, pimlico. A name given to the 
dusky shear-watcr or cehoo (/'ufinus obscurus), 
frem its cry. 

1624 Capt. Satu Virginia v. 171 Another small Bird there 
is, because she cries Pemblyco they call her so; she is 
seldome seene in the day but when she sings..; too true 
a Prophet she proves of huge winds and boysterons weather, 
61630 fHist. Bermudaes (Sloane MS. 750, If. 4b: cf, Hakl, 
Soc. 1882, 4), Another smale Birde ther is, the which, by 
some Ale-hanters of London sent oner hether, hath bin 
tearmed pimplicoe, for so they Imagine (and a lite re- 
semblance putts them in mind of a place so dearely beloned) 
her note articulates. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ii, 3 Vhe 
Crow, Cock,.. Peacock, the Pimlico. Nios 

Pembroke. Name of a tewn and shire in 
Wales and of an earldom in the British Peerage. 
Hence Pembroke table, or ¢//i#/. Pembroke, 
a table supported en feur fixed legs, having two 
hinged side portions or flaps, which can be spread 
out horizontally, and supperted on legs connected 
with the central part by joints. 

3798 Seducers 5 A pembroke table should this corner grace. 
1790 Mur. D’Aapt.ay Diary Jan., Dr. Fisher says he hopes 
i¢ was not a card-table, and rather helieves it was only a 

embroke work-table, 1792 Edfzaheth Fercy 1, 58 These 
inlaid Pembrokes of wonderful workmanship. 1870 Mrs. 
Wuartney We Girls vi. 105 The little pembroke was wheeled 
out again. 

Pemmican (pe'mikin), sd. Also pemican. 
[a. Cree pimecan, pimekan, {. pime fat.] ; 

A preparation made by certain North American 
Indians, censisting of lean meat, dried, pounded, 
and mixed with melted fat, so as to form a paste, 
and pressed into cakes; hence, beef similarly 
treated, and usnally flavoured with cnrrants or the 
like, for the use of arctic explorers, travellers, and 
soldiers, as containing much nutriment in little 
bulk, and keeping for a long time, 

yor Sia A. Mackenzie Voy. St. Lawrence Pref. a The 
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provision called Pemican, on which the Chepewyans and 
other savages in the N. of America chiefly subsist ia their 
journeys. 31827 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 58/1 Pannican, a con- 
centrated essence of meat dryed by a fire of oak and elm 
wood, so as to reduce 6 ib. of the best beef to 1 Ih, 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. xi. 31 Then on pemican they feasted, Pemi- 
can and bnffalo marrow. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Jéygiene 
(ed. 3) 245 The Pemmican of the arctic voyagers is a mixture 
of the best beef and fat dried together. ee 

b. fig. Extremcly condensed thonght, or literary 
matter containing much information in few words. 

1870 Huxtey Lay Serm. xii, (1874) 257 A sort of intel- 
lectnal pemmican. 1888 SfeeZator & Sept. ratt/2 It (Sir 
¥. Bramwell’s Address} is really a wonderful specimen of 
thought and knowledge, reduced to pemmican. 

Cc. attrib. 

1831 West, Rev. X1V. 441 Who will. give usa chance.. 
of... getting rid of the soup and pemmican dict we have so | 
jong been doomed to. 1895 Daily News 16 Oct. s/7 Their | 
big pemmmican cache, 124 miles distant. 1900 Athenzumt 
8 Dec. 749/2 A certain tendency to what may be described 
as the pemmican style. 

Hence Pe‘mmiican v. /rams., to condense, com- 
press, ‘squeeze’, So Pe‘mmicanize v.; whence 
Pemmicaniza‘tion. 

1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag vi, As if he had seen all the 
demons of the Hartz Forest pemmican'd into one plump 
lady. 1839 — in Mew Monthly Mag. \.V.. 50 elaborated 
a history,..which..might be Pemmicaned into a compara- 
tively few pages. 1892 Pad/ MallG. 1 Sept. 3/2 Vhe modern 
man is but rarely inclined to read his history in many 
volumes. He much prefers it pemmicanized. 1gox I estvt. 
Gaz. 16 Dec. 4/2 What one may call the cra of the Pemnue 
canisation of life is rapidly approaching. 

Pemphigoid (pemfigoid’, a. [f. Pemrmic-vs 
4-01; cf. Gr. meppryeins (Lippoc.).] Resem- 
bling or of the nature of pemphigus. 

1822-34 Good's Sindy Med. (ed, 4) 11, 384 Mippocrates .. 
as well as Galen, speaks of pemphigoid fever..as pestilential 
and malignant. 1899 Adébudt's Syst. Med. VUIT. 671 Pem- 
phigoid eruptions. 

Pemphigous (pe'mfigas), 2. [f. next + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or affected with pemphigus. 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 899/1 Pemphigous. 1864 Winds 
Fox Skin Dis. 31 Pustular, and pemphigous dermatoses. 

| Pemphigus (pemfigts’. Lath. [mod.L. 
(M. de Sauvages, 1763), f. Gr. wéuguf, meppry- 
bubble.] An affection of the skin characterized hy 
the formation of watery vesicles or ernptions (d://a) 
on varions parts of the body. Also in Cow. 

1979 D. Stewart in Duncan's Med, Commentaries VIL84. 
1787 S. Dickson in Frans. &. frish Acad. \. 47 Observa- 
tions on Pemphigus. 1800 Med, Frnt. 111. 263 ‘Transparent 
vesicles of the size of a pea, similar to those which rise in 
pemphigus. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 206 A bulla like 
‘a pemphigus blister. 1898 P, Manxsox Trop. Diseases xxxVil, 
506 Large pemphigus-like blebs. 

|| Pemphix (pemfiks). Path. = prec. 

1842 DUNGLISON Med, Ler, Pemphix, Pemphigus. 1896 
Aubutt's Syst, Med. 1,743 The fancial affections of small- 
pox, chicken-pox and pemp. ix. 

Pemptarchie, obs, erron. f. PENTARCHY. 

Pen (pen), 53.1 Forms: 1 penn, 4 //. penez, 
4-7 penne, 7-9 penn, 7-pen. [OE.fenn of un- 
certain origin: ef. Pen 7.7] 

1. A small enclosnre for domestic animals, as 


cows, sheep, swine, or poultry; a fold, sty, coop, cte. 

(The OF, instances are of uncertain meaning.) 

{957 ia Birch Cart. Sax. No, 1009 ILT, 212 Of pam penne 
on hean wse, 968 /did, No. 1217. 498 And fang para heafda 
on etta pena] 13.. 2. 4. Addit, P, B. 322 Bope boskez & 
hourez & wel hounden penez, 1523 Firzners, usd. § 38 
Riynde her heed with a heye rope, or a corde, to the syde of 
the penne. 1570 Levins Afanip, 60/33 A Penne, or coup, 
caula, 1598 Suas. Alerry W. im. iv. 41 Tel... how my 
Father stole two Geese out of a Pen. 1697 Danetre Voy, 
I, 369 Making ofa large pen todrive the Cattle into, 1726-46 
Tuomson IVinter 266 Now, shepherds..fill their pens With 
food at will, 1833 }[t. Magtineav Loom §& Lugger t. vi. 93 
"They will wake np all the sheep in the pens for a mile round. 
1903 Hest, Gaz. 2 Oct. 2/1 On some French estates the 
partridges are confined in large pens. 

b. ¢ransf. A number of animals in a pen, or 
sufficient to fill a pen. 

1873 C. Roainson NV. S. Wales 31 Pens of oxen, fattened 
on the natural grasses. 1888 ‘RK, Botprewooo' Roddery 
under Aris xii, Father opened his eyes at the price the 
first pen hrought. 1 Daily News 2 July 6 Her fowls 
were a pen of pure Minoreas and a pen of Plymouth Rocks. 

2. Applied to various enclosures resembling these: 
see quotations. 

¢ 1620 Fiercuer & Massincer Double Marriage v.i, He's 
taken to the tower's strength... We have him tna pen, he 
cannot ‘scape us. 1769 Farconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Bouchots, crawls, pens, or places inclosed hy hurdles, ie 
fishing on the sea-coast. 1829 HaLianrton Nova-Scotia \1. 
ix. 392 In winter they {the moose-deer}..descrihe a circle, and 
press the snow with their feet, until it becomes hard, which is 
called by huntersa yard, or pen, 1873 G.C. Davies Mount. & 
Mere v.38 Put them into the penns made withia the bow of 
anet. 18.. T. C. Crawroro Eng. Life 57 (Cent.) The 
place [in the House of Lords) where visitors were allowed 
to go was a little pen at the Ieft of the entrance. 1888 E. 
EcGLeston The Graysons xxx. 326 Building some rail pens 
to hold the corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 
1890 Cent. Dict. Pen', n...3. In the fisheries, a movable 
receptacle on board ship where fish are put to be iced, etc. 

b. spec. in the West Indies: A farm, plantation, 
country house, or park, (Often spelt fer.) 

ee [implied in, pen-keeper: see 4). 1792 Gentl, Mag. 
LX. 515 A pen in er aa is a farm or plantation. 1796 
Morst Amer. Geog. 1. 763 (Jainaica), 400 breeding farms or 
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pens, of oo acres each. 1844 Mas, Houston Vachi Voy. 
Texas ¥. g2 The pens, or villas of the rich inhahitaats, who 
re there oceasionally to enjoy health or coolness. 1885 Laoy 

RASSEY The Trades 222 The garden..is surrounded by a 
park, or ‘pen ', as it is called here. 

8, A contrivance for ‘ penning’ or confining the 
water in a river or canal, so as to form a head of 
water; a weir, dam, or the like, ? Ods. 

1s8s Act 27 Eliz. c. 19 Such old and former Bayes or Pens 
whereupon hath lately beene..standing some iron milles. 
1607 Cows Juterpr. s.v. Bay, Bay or penn, is a Pond- 
head made up of a great heighth, to keep in store of Water. 
1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 58 Any Qiuice, Dock-Gates, 
Dam, or Penn of Water. 1805 Z. ALLxutt Navig. Thames 
43 The Banks are sufficiently high to admit of Four Feet 
pen without overflowing Lands. 1840 Zoid. Hult Docks 
Com. 140 There is a pen at the mouth of the Hull. 

4, Comb.; pen-branded a., (of an animal) 


branded with a mark denoting the particular pen 


' to which it belongs; pen-fed a., fed in a pen, or 


in confinement ; pen-head, the dam or weir at the 
head of a mill-lead; pen-keeper (JV. Jndies), 
the overseer of a plantation or farm; pen-pond, 
a pond formed by a ‘pen’ or dam; pen-pot, a 
cage or ‘pot’ for kecping crabs or lobsters in 
confinement; pen-wet (sce quot.). 

1890 'R, Botorewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 232 Cows, 
unbranded calves, and *pen-branded bullocks. 13.. £. 2. 
Allit. 7, B. 57 My polyle pat is *penne-fed & partrykes 
bobe. 1805 State, fraser of Kraserfield, etc. 229 am.) 
They take in water from the river Don, at the intake or 
*penhead of the meal-mill. 1740 //ist. Famaica vii. 237 If 
any Person..refuse, either by himself, Overseer, or *Penn- 
keeper, to discover. .the trne Number of their Slaves, Horses, 
&e. 1905 Daily Chron. 31 Mar. 6/2 Herons... bringing their 
young litle fishes captured from the *pen-ponds close by. 
1950 CoLuxson in /'Ail. Trans. XLVIb at ‘That the crab 
will subsist..in the fishermens *pen-pots, for the space of 
some months, 185: Sternens B&, Farm (ed. 2) UU. 365/'1 
Rain, would easily find its way, were the sheaves inclined 
downwards to the centre of the stack... The sheaves that are 
so spoiled are said to have taken in *pen-wel, 


Pen (pen), 30.4 Also 4-7 penne, (6 pene), 7 
penn, (Se. pend). [Ml a. Ol. pennk (pene, 
pan(mnre), 12the. in Godef.; = H. penna Ygather, © 


wings), in late L. pen for writing (Isidore). aa 

In OF. penne had senses 1, 1 b (from Vulgate), and 4 below: 
in mod. it has only those of ‘long feather of the wing 
tail (rentex and rectrix), large feather of a bird of prey (in 
Falconry), feather of an arrow, plume ona heraldic crest’. 
Er. and Eng. usage have thns gone widely apart, Fr. having | 
substituted Acwae, where Eng. has retained fen, while vice 
versa Eng. uses f/tme in Heraldry for Fr. pewste.] 

I. A feather, a quill, and connected senses, 

1. A feather of a bird, a plume. 0ds, or dal, 

3397 Lanct. P. PL B. xu. 247 Rizt as be pennes of be 
pecok peyneth hym in his flizste. 1393 /déd. é xv. 180 Ac 
for hus peyntede pennes pe pocok ishonuured, 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. x1 iii. (Tollem. MS.), Also pe souberne 


3 © With words expressing special pur 
plume, guill, pen:—L. fevna feather (pl. ptyions,® | 


wynde .. changep in foules and briddes olde_pennes and 
ens lorig. pesnarium vetcrune et plumaruam). a 1400-50 
Alexander 4988 All pe body & pe brest ., Was finely florischt 
& faire with frekild pennys. 1926 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 63 The ranen wyll aot gyue her blacke pennes for the 

cockes paynted fethers, 1585 Jas.1 “ss. Poeste (Arb.) 43 
e Arabie called Faclix was she bredd Yhis foule..Whose | 


through it mixed grew. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. v. vi, 
‘Fhe prond Peacocke, oucr-charg’d with pennes, Is faine to 
sweepe the ground, with his growne trainc, And foad of 
feathers, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 27, feather, 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 860 Hector is here chicken-hearted— 
crowed-down—cool in the pens—/ugy, as the cockers say. 

b. In f/. The flight-feathers (vemiges) or pinions 
of birds regarded as the organs of flight; hence, 
like ‘pinions’, put for ‘wings’. Orig. a literalism 
of translation after L. fenne of the Vulgate: so 
in OF, pennes (Godef.), Now a poetic archaism. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. cili. 3 [Thou] that gost vp on the pennys 
of windis (1388 on the fetheris of wyndis, Vulg. super fennas 
ventorunm), 138a— £zck.i.s5 And four faces tooon, and four 
peanys to oon [1388 foure wyngis weren tocon, Vulg. guatuor 
pennz uni), 1513 DovcLas Encis xu. v. 79 The fycht thai 
[fowlis) dirkin with thar penays thik. 1611 Sir W. Mure 
Mise. Poems iv. 3 The tragic end of Icarus.. Lyk as he did 

resume, too hie wt borrowed pends [rie endis} 1667 

hictos P, L. vi, 421 Featherd soon and fledge They summ'‘d 
thir Penns..soaring th’ air sublime, 1800 tr. Haydn's Creas 
dion, On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle aloft. 1885-94 
R. Brioces “voc & Psyche Sept. xvi, He flasht his peas, an 
sweeping widely round Tower'd to air. 

c. A short rudimentary feather or quill just 
breaking through the skin of a bird; = PEN- 
FEATHER 2, Pin-FEATHER, Chiefly dia/. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) $, ¥.) This chicken’s fall o' pens. 
1880 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Pens, sé. pl. the 
rudimentary quills of feathers, as of fowls, ducks, &c. a 1900 
Eng. Dial. Dict, In W. Yorksh. a young bird is first *nakt’, 
then in ‘blue a ', then ‘ fleggd ’. : 

2. spec. The quill or barrel of a feather ; the quill 
of a poreupine. Obs. or dial, 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 89 A calose hardnesse. .as it 
were a goos penne or ellis akane. ¢1400 Maunvev. (1839) 
xxvi. 269 Griffounes..of hire ribbes and of the penncs of 
hire wenges men maken bowes. 1578 Lyn Dodoens tv. liv. 
514 With the fourth men did write..as they do now vse to 
do with pennes and quilles of certayne birdes. 1607 Torsei. 
Four J. Beasts (1658) 117 The Porcupine, who casteth her 
sharp pens into the mouth of all Dogs. 1871 Cowie Shetl. 
Isl. xv. 89 Having no catheter, he relieved the patient with 
a ‘haigrie’s pen’ (é.¢. a heron’s quill), 


taill of coufour was celestial! blew, With skarlat pennis that } 


PEN. 


3. Transferred senses. 


+a. A quill-like pipe or tube. Ods. rare. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1x. 186 The water that gooth 
thorgh the leden penne (L. condite], 1582 BatMan Trevisa's 
Barih. De P. R.¥. xxxv, By gendring of humours in the 
wosen and pennis of the lunges (L. ia pexnts pulmonts). 

b. A quill shaped like a spoon, for taking snuff; 
hence, a snuff-spoon of any sort. Sc. and dial, 

1790 SuiRREFs Poems 29 Now, o’ the snish he's for a dose; 
Wi" pen just rising to his nose. 1890 Hainurton /n Scottish 
Fields 98 The pinch was conveyed to the nose by means of 
a bone snuff spoon or fen, as it was called. 

c. The internal, somewhat feather-shaped shell 
of certain cuttle-fishes, as the squids. 

[163g Swan Sec. AZ. (1670) 342 The Calamary is some- 
times called the Sea-clerke, having as it were a knife anda 
pen.) 1872 Nicnoison Palzout. 295 Teuthidgz.—Shelt con- 
sisting of an internal horny ‘pen’ or ‘gladins ', composed of 
a central shaft and two lateral wings. 1877 Huxtry Anat. 
Inv. Anim. viii. 540 There is always an internal shell, which 
is either a pen, a sepiostaire, a phragmocone, or a combina- 
tion of the latter with a pen. “ 

d. The rigid petiole or midrib of a leaf. dial. 

1818 Edin. Mag. Oct. 330 Jam.) A beggar received nothing 
but a kail-castock, or pen, that is, the thick rib up the 
middle of the colewort stalk. 1886 Rea Beckside Boggle 290 
Her hands get cut with sharp stones and bracken pens. 

II. A writing tool, and derived senses, 

4, A quill-feather or part of one, with the quill 
or barrel pointed and split into two nibs at its 
lower end, so as to form an instrument for writing 
with ink; a quill-pen. lence, (4) in modern use, 
a small instrument made of steel, gold, or other 
metal, pointed and split like the lower end of 
a quill-pen (or formed from a quill itself, a ¢ quill- 
nib’), and used, when fitted into a pea-holder, for 
writing with ink or other fluid; the whole con- 
trivance, pen and pen-holder, is also collectively 
called a pen, the writing-part being often dis- 
tinguished as a ‘nib’ or ‘pen-nib’. Also (¢) by 
extension, any instrnment adapted for writing with 
fluid ink. (The chief current sense.) 
se, as Drawinc-fen 5 
geometric pen (for tracing curves); ésthagraphic pers music 
pens right-line or straight-line pen =drawing-pen; or special 
‘construction, as Fountain-fen, STYLOGRAPHIC cm, q. Vv. 

@1300 Cursor Al. 24075 (Edin,) Es na tung mai spek wit 
word, Ne writer write wit pennis orde. 1377 Lanct. Jaret 
B. 1x. 39 Pough he couth write neuere so wel, 3if he had no 

enne, Pe lettre.. | leue were neucre ymaked. fd, xv11,13 
be glose was gloriousely writen with a gilte penne. 1382 

Wyerr 3 Yohn 13, V wolde not wrijte to thee bi ynke and 
penne. 1474 Caxton Chesse 77 On his eere a penne to 
wryte with, ¢1530 L. Cox Rheé. (2899) 88, T wolde that 
they wolde set the penne to the paper. 1600 RowLanos 
Lett. diumours Blood 5 Gracing his credite with a golden 
Pen, 1611 Piate Ps. xlv.1 The penne of a ready writer. 
1613 MrooLeTon & Denner Roaring Gird m.ii.225 Lawyers’ 

ens; they have sharp nibs, 1657 Austen Frat Trees i. §2 

Vith a Quill the one halfe cut away, or a Pen of steele 
(made thin for the purpose), 1672 Lond, Gaz. No. 735/4 
One Pocket book covered with Vellum, with Silver Claspes 
and Silver Pen, and several Writings in it, ¢1678 Marv 
Ilatton in Zf, Corr. (Camden) T. 169 It comes in my mind 
to aske you if you have, in England, ste penns; becanse, if 
you have not, I will indevour to gett you some fin France). 
2710 M. Henny Lap. Bible, Zech. iv. a So that without any 
further Care they received Oil as fast as they wasted it, (as 
in those which we call Fountain-Inkhorns, or ‘ountain Pens). 
1748 Laoy Luxnoroucn Lett, to Shenstone 18 Dec., A curse 
against crow-pens1] 1750 Fount. Knowl, Brit. Legacy 39 
The expeditious or Fountain pen..is so contrived as to 
contain a great quantity of ink and let it flow by slow 
degrees, 1786 S. Tavtor Shorthand Writing 98 [For 
Short-hand} a common pen must be made with the nib 
much finer than for other writing..with a small cleft... But 
1 would recommend a steel or a silver one that will write 
fine without blotting the curves of the letters. 1789 Mug. 
D'Araray Diary & Left. (1854) V. 39 And then took a 
fountain pen, and wrote my rough journal for copying to my 
dear Sorelle. 1810 Byron Let. to //. Drury 3 May, lam.. 
writing with the gold pen he gave me. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxiii, Ahard-nibhed pen, which conld be warranted 
not to splutter. 1894 J. C, Jearrrrson Bk. Recoll. 1. i, 20 
Marvellously skilful in cutting quills and niibing pens, 1899 
NV. §& QO. oth Ser. If, 365/2 Quills as pens remained in use 
in some houses as the only writing tool up to a dozen to 


lwenty years ago...Nowadays..the word ‘pen’ has almost 
drop} out of usage, except lo express the pen and holder. 
b. Viewed as the instrument of authorship ; 


hence, the practice of writing or literature; tliterary 
ability ; manner, style, or quality of writing. 

1447 BoKeENHam Seynilys (Roxb.) 10 Vouchesaf.. My wyt 
and my penne so to enlumyne With kunnyng and eloquence, 
1583 Ear NorTHAMPTON (title) A Defensatiue against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies; not hitherto coofuted by 
the penne of any man. 1605 Bacon Ady, Learn, wvit $2. 
25 To me,.that do desire as much as lyeth in my penne, to 
ground a social intercourse between Antiquitie and_pro- 
ficience. 1702 Ecnaro Eccl. Hist. (1710) 401 The writings 
of this author..shewing a very fine and polite pen. 1775 

ouNsoN Tax. no Tyr. 84 Men of the pen..have strong 
inelination to give advice. 1820 CoaaeTt Gram, Eng: Lang. 
i. (1847) 22 Tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pen. 
1839 Lytton Richelien ut. ii. 308 The pen is mightier than 
the sword. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. tii. 1.403 he drama 
was the department..in which a poet had the best chance of 
obtaining a subsistence by his pea. 

c. Including, and hence pnt for, the person who 
uses the pen, a writer or anthor. Now rare. 

1563 Afirr. Alag., Rivers vii, What harme may hap by 
heipe of lying pennes. 1605 B. Joxson Seyanus Pref.,[A book] 
wherein a second Pen had a good share, 1693-4 Grason In 


: PEN, 


Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 217 An inequalitie of stile and 
composition ..the necessary sas Cee of different pens. 
1792 A. Youne Trav. #rance 113 You hear of the count de 
Mi cinesa’s talents; that he is one of the first pens of France, 
and the first orator, 1821 Trav. Cosmo {// 1 The transla- 
tion has been faithfully made..by a distinguished pen, 

5. Applied to other things having the function of 
a writing pen. ta. An instrument for cutting or 
pricking designs or letters; a stylus; a graver. Ods, 

13.. ELE. Allit, P. B. 1724 Pe fiste wip pe fyngeres.. Pat 
rasped reayschly pe wo3e with be ro3 penac, 1560 Busts 
(Genev.) od xix. 24 Ob that my wordes were..grauen with 
aa yron pen in lead. 1640 Geartnorne /Jodlander in. Wks. 
1874 I, 119 Rare Paracelsian, thy Annals shall be cut ia 
Brasse by Pen of steele, 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 236 
Both men and women paint and en:broider their skins with 


iron Pens. 
b. A black-lead or other pencil. Now dial. 


1644 Everyn Diary 2 Nov., J with my black lead pen 
tooke the prospect. 1684 7’. Gopparp /'adzo's Demon 22 
‘Yo read those places, which are marked with the red lead 
Pen. 1755 Jouxson, Penci?..2. A black lead pen, with 
which cnt to a point they write without ink. 1818 Scorr 
Hrt, Midf, xxxix, Vhe Duke of Argile..wrote your name 
dowa with a keelyvine pen in a Icathera book. 


0. Electric pen, Pneumatte pen, modem inven- 
lions which perforate the lines of writing in fine 
dots, whence copies are made in ink by stencilling. 

1876 Fru. Soc. Telegr. Engin, V. 180 Mr. Sivewright in 
describing the Electric Pen said:..The object of this pen is 
to pierce fine holes in sheets of paper, forming stencils, from 
which impressions are taken, 

6. Phrases. Pex-and-fencil (attrié.), using both 
pen and drawing-pencil or brush ; fez-and-wash, 
using both pen and brush; also PEN-AND-1NK. 

[1658 W. Sanoerson Grapéice1 The most excellent use of 
the Pean, and Peasil, is tllustrated..By Mathematicall.. 
Charts, Mapps, ctc.] 1896 /dler Mar. 242/1 There are 
many well known pea and pencil men of to-day who can 
scarcely obtain snfficieat commissions, 1893 W. G. Coutine- 
wooo Kuskin 1. 122 We have ao pen-and-wash work of his 
hefore 1845. 1900 JVestm. Gaz.12 Nov.2/1 The interesting 
pen-and-wash revivalist experiments of Mr. Roger Fry. 

IIE. 7. attrib. and Com, a. simple attrib., as 
pen-box, -draughisman, -drawing, -powder, -rach, 
-sac (from 3c), -scratch, -sketch, -slip, -stecl, -stroke, 
-work, -wright, -writing. b. in reference to the 
pen as an instrument of authorship (cf. 4b), as 
pen-agility, -combat, -cuff, -erraniry (alter Anight- 
errantry), -fellow, -feneer, -fighting, -gossip vb., 
-life, -pains, -prattle, -scolding, -slave, ¢, objective 
and obj. gen., as fen-cleaner, -euller, -driver, 
-pusher; pen-holding, pen-bearing, -nibbing adjs. 
d. instrumental, etc.,as pen-worker; pen-fersecuted, 
-written adjs.; also penltke adj. 

1887 Lleitprin Distrib, A nine 11.1. 268 *Pen-bearing cattle- 
fishes or calamaries, 1642 Hates Schism 3 As long as the 
disagreeing parties went no further than Disputes and 
*Pen-comhats, 1893 Bookworm 316 Prynne and he came 
to “pen-cuffs, 1723 Lond. Gaz. No, 6222/10 David Shepard, 
«.*Pen-Cutter. 188 J. Pennece (¢'t2e) *Pen Drawing an 
*Pen Draughtsmen, their work and their methods. 1878 
Brownine Poets Croisic cii, Our middle-aged *Pen-driver 
drudging at his weary work. 1825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Anter, w. i. 295 If..thou wouldst allow me to indulge 
a little loager ia this harmless *pen-errantry, I wonld tell 
thee [etc.}. 1582 N. T. (Rhem) Pref. 8g Of which sort 
Calvin himselfe_and his *penfellows so much complaine. 
1654 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. IV. To Chancellor 3 These 
*Pen-fencers onely begge the Seal of your Authority, 1818 
Soutuey Le#é, (1856) I11. 85 If I were not rather disposed 
at this time to *pen-gossip with your worship. 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Clav, vi. 5 My hand is weary of *pen-holding. 1602 
Warner Add, Eng. x. Ixii, Infuse ye *Penn-life .. into ore 
taken Fames by death. 1581 Muccasrer Positions v. (1887) 
u The pen or some other *penlike instrument. 1844 J. T. 

EwLetTr Parsons § IW. liv, A pent-up, emasculated, *pen- 
nibbing menial. @1661 Futter Worthies (1840) LE. 262 
Practical policy. .beating aan out of distance in the 
race of preferment. /éid. I. v. 21 Much *pen-persecnted, 
and pelted at with libellous pamphlets. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) 11. 17 Such a Bombard- 
goblin.. With drad *Pen-powder, and the conquerons pott. 
1754 Ricnaroson Graudtson V. xxi. 121 The design of my 
*pen-prattle. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pen-rack, a 
support for pens, 1883 Hyatt in Proc. Amer. Assoc Adv, 
Sef, (1884) 338 A flap or hood-like prolongation of the 
mantle, forming a *pen-sac. 1884 Chicago Advance 6 Mar., 
We have not a *pen-scratch in our statute founded in such 
reason. 1887 Afhenzum 29 Jan. 166/3 Some *pen-sketches 
with tinted shadows. 1597 J. Payne ear Exch, 32 The 
devill hathe his seducing secretaries or *pennstaves. 1659 
Fuiier App. (nj. Innoe. (1840) 290, I hope that memory- 
mistakes and *pen-slips in my book will not be found so 
frequent, 1898 Cycling 44 Covered with a *pen-steel shell 
or bush. 1843 Ruskin Afod, Paint. 1. 1.1 ii. § 7 Three 
*penstrokes of Raffaclle are a greater..picture than the 
most finished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into 
inanity. 1712 Pore Let, Wks. 1751 VII, 245, I will not 
encroach upon Bay's province and *pen-whispers, 1644 
Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. bij, Can a leisure be found for 
“pea-work? 1899 [Vestm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The last pen- 
work of Charlotte Bronté. 1901 Daily News 14 Feb. 9/3 
*Penworkers were only being paid six to twelve shillings 
per week. 1870 1]. Campin in Trans. Lond, & Middlesex 
Archzol, Soc. W1. 232 The Grub Street *penwrights. 

8. Special Combs.: pen-master, a master of 
the pen, a skilful writer, a calligraphist; pen- 
name [tr. pseudo-F, Nou-DE-PLUME, q. v.], 2 ficli- 
tious name assumed by an author, a literary pseu- 
donym; pen-picture, a picture drawn with the 


pen; usnally fig. a picturesque description; pen- 


| 


63] 


plume = PEN-FEATHER; pen-point, (a) the point 
of a pen; (4) dai. a stcel pen or nib; (c) literary 
‘point’ or effectiveness; pen-portrait (cf. pen- 
picture); peu-tray, a long narrow tray for pens 
(often forming part of an ink-stand), Also Pry- 
CASE, PEN-CLERK, PENCRAFT, etc. 

@1661 Fuuter Worthies, llercford (1662) 40 Two such 
Transcendent *Pen-masters..may even serve fairly to ene 
gross the will and testament of the expiring Universe, 
18.. B. Tavtor cited in MWeéster (1864) for *Pea-nante. 
1882 J. A. Noni Sonnet ta Lug. 8c. ii. (1893) 69 Christina 
Rossetti .. contributing, under the pen-name of Ellen 
Alleyne, a_number of tenderly beautiful pocms, 1853 
Zoologist U1. 4054 The desultory manner in which Mr = 
has arranged his *pen-pictures. 1899 Darly News 16 Sept. 
g/2 Ostrich feathers or painted *pen-pluates are fhe poneiiet 
trimming. 1884 Chamh. Jrul. 25 Oct. 686/1 Hitherto, 
iridium has been used solely for *pen-points. 1902 Deecly 
Chron, 27 Mar. 3/3 If one [plot]..were reclaimed, liquefied 
into words and given pen-point. 1884 E. Yarrs Aecoll, & 
Exp. V1. 227 To visit and make a tpen-portrait of him. 
1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pen-tray, a small wooden 
tray for holding pens. 1882 Catal, Dk. Hamilton's Collect. 
231 A Persinn lacquer pen-tray. 

Pen, 545 Also 7 penne. 
tained.] A female swan. 

(In Order of 1524 (Archrol. XVI, 156) the male and female 
are distinguished as ‘sire and dam‘) 

e1§50 Order for Swaunes $27 in Archaeol, list. Lincolst 
(1850) eats cignettes shalbe scazed to the King, till duc 
proof he had whos they are, and whos was the swan thit is 
away, be it cobb, or penne, 1641 H. Best ar, Bhs. 
(Surtees) 122 The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the 
shee-swanne the penne ;..the owner of the cobbe is to have 
the one halfe, and the owner of the penne the other halfe. 
1882 P. Ropinson Noah's Ark x. 440 The female bird— 
technically called ‘the pen ’"—has cqual clainis to notice both 
for personal bravery and parental solicitude. 

Pen, 34.4 /ocal. [a. Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish) 
pen head.) A word originally meaning ‘head’, 
frequent in place names in Cornwall, Wales, and 
other parts of Britain, as Penzance, Penimaenmawr, 
Penrith, Pencaitland; in some localities, esp. in 
the south of Scotland, used as a separate word in 
names of hills, e.g. Eskdalemuir Pen, Ettrick Pen, 
Lee Pen, Penchrise Pen, Skelfhill Ten, ete. ; rarely 
as common noun, ‘the pen’. 

(1602 Carew Cornwall 55 Most of them begin with Tre, 
Pol, or Pen, which signifie a Towne, a Top, and a head; 
whence grew the common by-word By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornishmen. 1628 Cone Ox Litt. 5h, 
Pex signifieth a hill.) xg1g Pennecuuxk Deser. Tevecddale 
Wks. (1815) 49 Lee Pen is a high and pointed hill of a 
premicical shape. ..Cairn Hill..is a stupendous mountain 
ike Lee Pen, 1775 Armstrone Cowif. to Map of Peebles 
Gam), Hiills are variously named..as Law, Pen, Kipp, 

m, Dod, Craig, Fell, cic. 1805 Scott Hast Minstr. 
xv, From Craik-cross to Skelf-hill pen. 1890 Gloucester 
Gloss, (E.D.S.) 8. va TE live just under the Pen to which 
Pen lane leads. 

Pen, v.1_ Forms: 1 *pennian; 3-7 penne, 
(7 penn), 6-pen. Pa.t. penned (pend); also 
7pend, Pa. pple, penned (pend); also 6-7 pend, 
(6 arch. ypend). Sce also Exp v.2, Pent pf/.a. 
[ME. fennen, repr. OF. *pennian (evidenced only 
In onfennad unpenned, opened), app. f. Aer, PEN 
sb. Connexion with LG. fexnen, Pannen to bolt 
(a door) and fen oe peg, is not clear, as these 
words seem to be related to OF. pinn Pin, peg.] 

+1. érans. To fasten, make fast (?as with a bolt 
or the like; to bolt). Ofs. (See Pin v.) 

€1200 Zr7n, Coll, Hom, 181 Hie tuned to hire fif gaten, 
and penned wel faste. 1377 Lana. P. £2 B. xx. 206 Con- 
scieace.. made pees porter to pynne [A/S. B penne) be sates. 

2. To enclose so as to prevent from escaping; to 
shut in, shut up, confine. Often with 2; also zy. 
(See also PENT AZ/. a.) 

¢€1200 Trin, Coll. Hon, 43 3if ure ani is pus forswolzen, 
and bus penned, clupe we to ure lonerd. [@1225 Aner. R. 
94 Pet heo beod her so bipenned,] 1393 Lanct. ?. PLC. 
vu. a1 Ich putte hem in pressours and pynned [J/S. 3/ 

nnede) hem perynne. 1579 Srenser SAepk. Cal. Oct. 72 
sonne-bright hoaour pend in shamefull coupe [g/oss Pent, 
shut vp in slonth, as ina coope or cage}. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 
68: For with the nightlie linnen. . He pens her pitcous clamors 
in her head. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Mu ii. 
(Arb,) 40 Weede pen the prating parats in a cage. 1650 
Buiwer A nthropomet. 185 It is a custom..to Pen them u 
in too streight Swathing-bands. 1687 B, Ranporrn Archi. 
(one 34 ‘The Venetian armada..have a custom never to 

in any haven or port where they may be penn'd in. 1692 
Davven S4 Euremont's Ess. 8 This constraint of Humours 
so long pen'd up. 1706 A. Bover Ann. QO. Anne IV. 3, 
I narrowly missed being penn'd up in the bay of Gibraltar. 
1899 S. R. Garpiner Cromwell 93 Fairfax after a magni- 
ficently rapid march peaned them into Colchester. — 

3. sfee. a. To confine (the water) in a river or 
canal by means of a weir, dam, or the like, so as 
to form a head of water; todam up. Also adso/. 
(quot. 1791). Now rare. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 384 They 
..do.. penne away the water in sommer. 1791 R. Mytnxe 
Rep. Thames & [sis 51 This weir may be taken away if 
Godstow lock pens sufficiently high. 1840 Lofd. Hult 
Docks Com. 41 Yhis mode of penning up the river so as to 
couvert itintoa dock, 1859 Lewin /uvas. Brit. go At Wye 
is a mill-dam by which the water is penned back. 

b. To confine or shut up (cattle, poultry, etc.) 
in a pen; to put into or keep in a pen. 

€1610 Women Saints 60 He pend them [the wild geese] 


{Origin unascer- 


PENAL. 


all fast in a house. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. iw. 185 Where 
Shepherds pen thir Flocks at ceve In hurdl'd Cotes. 1792 
S. Rocers Pleas. eon. u. 245 And on the moor the shep- 
herd penned his fold. 1807 Crasse ar. Reg, ut, 846 Drive 
that stont pig and pen him in thy yard. 1891 Yiwes 6 Oct. 
of6 The anmber of sheep penned showed an increase of 540 
ritish and 830 foreign. 
+ Pen, v.- Obs. rare. [f. Pun sd.2 1.) 
To develop feathers, to become fledged. 

1486 BA. St. Adbans li vij b, When she [an hawk) begynayth 
to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith aud pikith her selfe. 

Pen, v3 Forms; 5-7 penne, (6 penn), 6- 
pen. Pa.t. and pple. penned (pend’; also ( fa. 
fple.) Gpende, 7 pend. [f. PEN sd.2 4.]  ¢rans. 
To write down with a pen; to put into writing, 
set down in writing, wrile down, write out, write ; 
to put into proper written form, draw up (a docu- 
ment); to compose and wriLe, to indite. 

1490 Plimpton Corr, (Camden) 100, T have bene with 
Thomas Horton..& pennyt ij inquisicions of dyverse wayes. 
1830 Pascr. 523/2, I can devyse a thing wel, bat I can iat 
penne it, 1563 Wirn Mag. Aivers x, ‘Vhe playntes alredy by 
the pende are brief cnonzh, 1683 (44) Panegyrick apon 
Folly, penn'd in Latin by Erasmus, rendered into English 
by White Kennett. 1709 Heanne Collect. (OVE. S.) EL 
209 They .. penu‘'d down the words they were to speak. 
1808 Scott Marv: vi. xv, Thanks 10 St. Bothian, soa of nine, 
Save Gawain, tie’er contd pen a line. 1880 Miss linappon 
Fust as { am xii, 1 thought of penning a letter tothe Lines. 

+b. To write of or about, to sel forth or desetibe 
in writing. Ods. 

61555 Harrsvin.y Div. ffen. V7717/ (Camden) 283 These 
. calamities, if they should be penned and set firth as the 
matter craveth. 1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse (Ath.) 25 Philam- 
mones penned the birth of Latona..in verse, 1659 Pranson 
Creed 1. (1839) 95 Moses, who first penned the original of 
humanity. ; 

Pen, variant of Pens sé.2 and v.4 

Penache, obs. form of Paxacts, 

Penacute (pmikizt), a. (s4.) Heb. and Gr. 
Gram. [BV pene (more correctly pave) ‘almost, 
nearly’, before a vowcl pcex-+ Actte, In this in- 
slance formed directly after peneltimate.J  laving 
an acute accent on the penultimate syllable; par- 
oxytone. b. sd. A word so accented. Nence 
Penacu'te 7. frans., to accent acutely on the 
penultimate syllable. 

1751 Westey IAs. (1872) XIV. So If [a word has an 
acute] on the last [syllable] but one, (it is termed] a pen. 
nueute. 1764 W. Piumatt Accentus redivivi 111 The Doriaus 
penacuted verbs ending or, ..that is, provided they were 
third persons plural. 1874 A. 2. Davison J/c4, Grane Vis 
15 #ot¢, In continuous discourse small words or words 
penacute are often attracted to the end of preceding ones. 

Penadjaceut, pen- (pmadzistnt),a. vouce- 
we, [f. L. pene, fén- (sce prec.) + ADJACENT.) 
Next to adjacent. 

1888 Soutas in Challenger Rep. vxin. 157 The cladi cf 
adjacent or panadjacent fibres are given off at about the 
same levels. ; ; 

Peneid (pin7id),sé.and a. Zeo/. Also peneid. 
[ad. mod.L. Zenaida pl., f. Zenanus, name of the 
typical genus: sec -ID3,] a. 56. A member of the 
family /exaide of decapod crustaceans, allied to 
shrimps. b. adj. Belonging to this family. So 
Peneidean (pen2ji'dzin), Pene'oid, Penmoi‘dean 
ads. and sbs, 

1852 Dana Crusé, 1.1594 The animal is probably the larve 
of some Penzidean. 1877, W. Thomson Voy, Challenger 
IL. iii, 193 Some scarlet caridid and peneid shrimps. 

Penal (pinal), 24 Forms: 5 penale, -alle, 
5-7 penall, 6-7 peenal, -all, 6- peual. [a. F. 
penal (12-13thc. in Halz.-Darm.), ad. L. penal-zs, 
prop. fenralis of or belonging to punishment, f. 
pena penalty, ad, Gr. vow quit-money, fine.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or relating to punishment. 

a. Having as its object the infliction of punish- 
ment, punitive; prescribing or enacting the punish- 
ment to be inflicled for an offence or transgression. 

Penal Laws: ‘those laws which prohibit an act and im- 

ose a penalty for the commission of it’ (Wharton); esp. in 
cngl. and Irish history, ‘ penal laws in matters ecclesiastical ‘ 
(quot. 1687); sfec. the laws inflicting penalties upon Nona- 
conformists and Papists. Peal Code (in Ireland), a name 
applied to the successive penal statutes passed in 17th and 
8th as against Papists. (See Dict. Lug. df ist. 
1884 sv. 

1439 Rolls of Parit. V. 8/2 Notwithstondyag full noble 
Ordinances penales, that have ben mad therof. 1467 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 403 Alle the articles penalle, ordeyned and 
affermed by ie same. 1533 More Detell, Salem Wks. 
1033/2 Neuer can al the wittes..make any one penal law, 
pes that none innocent may take harme therby. | 1687 
Jas. Il Deelar, Lib. Conscience 4 That..the Execution of 
all.. Penal Laws in Matters Ecclesiastical.. be immediately 
Snspended. a1z20 Song, Vicar of Bray, When royal 
James obtained he crown,.The penal laws I hooted down 
And read the Declaration. 1764 GoLpsM. Trav. 385 When 
l behold... Each wanton jadge new penal statutes draw. 1782 
Burne (¢i¢/e) Letter to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws 
against Irish Catholics. 1845 Steruen Corun. Laws Eng. 
(1874) II, 20 Penal provisions intended for the better pre- 
servation of game, 1874 Froupe Ane. t /red. x. iii, (1883) 
50 The Honse of Commons was indignant. .and clamoured 
‘or the reimposition of the Penal Laws. 1884 Dict. Eng. 
Hist, 809/2 The Penal Code, in Ireland, was first felt under 
James I, /dsd., [The Irish Parliament] set to work [1695] 
upon the legislation known to infamy as the Irish penal 
code. /éid. 810/2 ‘The great Roman ao 
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tion Act of 1829, by which the last relics of the abominable 
Penal Code were swept away. ; , 

b. Of an act or offence; Liable to pnnishment ; 
causing a person to incur punishment; punishable, 


esp. by law. 

2472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 60/1 Which eschanage [of 
foreign for English moncy) shnld be anto theym, by dyvers 
other Statutes, to excessivly grevous and penall. 1568 GRArF- 
ton Chron. Il. 745 He..began..to serch ont the penall 
offences, as well of the chicfe of his Nobilitie, as of other 
Gentlemen. 1673 Marvett Red. Transp. 11.291 Mere isa 
Law, that not to kneel at the Lords Supper shall be more 
Penall than Murther. 1769 Brackstonre Comm IV. xv. 
217 There is..one species of battery, more atrocious and 
penal than the rest. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 276 A 
second edict made it penal to pay more. 


c. Having the nature or character of punish- 
ment; constituting punishment; inflicted as, or in 


the way of, pnnishment. 

Penal servitude, aterm introduced into British criminal 
law in 1833, to designate imprisonment with hard labour at 
any penal establishment in Great Britain or its daminions ; 
then substitnted for transportation. 

1600 J. Hamu.ton Factle Traictise 276 This chaingement 
suld be maid with..a penal satisfaction for sinnes committit. 
1546 Sir ‘Tk. Browne /’seud. EP. vis ve 300 Wee .. might 
conceave the Deluge not simply penall, but in some way 
also necessary. 1667 Mittos 7, £. 1. 48 In Adamantine 
Chains and penal Vire. @18z6 Mener tr. Pindar ii, 106 
In chambers dark and dread Of nether earth abide,and penal 
flame, 1858 Lytton IWVhad will he do? vit. ix, His father's 
misfortune (he gave that gentle appellation to the incident 
of penal transportation), 1858 Lo. Sr. Luonarps //andy- 
BR Prop. Law xxii. 171 The punishment of a guilty 
person is..penal servitude for three years. 

d. That is payable or foifeitable as a penalty. 

1623 in .V. Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) gos The said 
Christopher Mutchinson..and the Compl* Joha Comber 
entred into one bond or obligacion vito the said William 
Jorden in the penall somme of sixty three ponndes. 2671 
Mitton Sasson 503 Let another hand, not thine, exact 
‘Thy penal forfeit from thy self. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 334 
Free from shame Thy captives; I ensure the enal claim. 
188z OGILVIE s. v4 Penal sum, a sum declared by bond to 
be forfeited if the condition of the bond he not fulfilled. 
If the bond be for payment of money, the penal sum is 
generally fixed at twice the amonnt. 

e. Used or appointed as a place of punishment. 

1843 Penny Cyct. XXV. 141/1 Penal settlements are de- 
signed for the punishment of criminals convicted of very 
grave offences in the penal colonies, 1851 Winrtier Chafee 
of Hermits 167 Lord, what is man? . .chance-swung between 
‘The fonlness of the penal pit And Truth's clear sky. 1876 
Matuews Coinage xxii. 229 Cayenne is.. that whole district 
of French Guiana within which is the penal colony of 
France. 

£. Involving, connected with, or characterized by, 
a penalty or legal punishment. g. Of, pertaining to, 
or subject to the penal laws, penal servitude, etc. 

1647 in 10th Rep. fist. MSS. Comm. App. Vv 495 They 
. have ingadged themselves by their pennall boundes. .for 
the payment of the forsaid summes. 1691 Load. Gaz, No. 
2662/4 Lost.., 2 last Year's Almanack, haviag in the Cover 
some Penal Bills for Money, 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot, 626/2 An action is said to be penal when the con- 
clusions of the summons are of a penal nature; thatis, when 
not merely restitution and real damages, but extraordinary 
damages and reparation, by way of penalty, are concluded 
for, 1886 J. C. Monauan Ree, Ardagh §& Clonmacnoise 37 
In those penal times, Dr, O’Flyan was compelled to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirmation under very distress- 
ing circumstances. 1899 IIestin, Gaz, 31 Oct. 8/3 The 
prisoners are divided into three classes, ..‘Those of the first- 
class, known as the penal class [etc.]. 

+2. Painful; severe, esp. in the way of punish- 
ment. Ods. (Cf. PENAULY 1, PENALITY 2, PENALTY 1.) 

1490 ded 4 Hen. V11,c. 20 Whichenccions be verry penall to 
alle mysdoers and offenders in suche accions condempned, 
and moche profitable aswell to the Kyng as to euery of his 
Subgettes. 21656 Be. Hate Breathings Devout Soul xlix. 
(1851) 208 Either he [Elijah] knew that chariot .. was only 
glorious, and not penal. 1709 Strvee Anu. Ref. 1. xxi. 
279 A law was passed for sharpening laws against Papists : 
wherein some difficulty had been, because they were made 
very penal, 

lience + Penal-law v. (Oss. nonce-wd.) trans, 


to exeente a penal law against. 

1689 IlickeRinaILL Ceremony-Monger v. Wks, 1716 I. 
439 Noman more realonslycrics np the .. Acts of Uniformity 
when he gets a Nonconformist thereby upon the Hip, and 
to Penal-Law him. 

Penal, a2 Anat. rare. [f. PEN-I8+-AL.] Per- 
taining to the penis: = PENIAL a. 

31857 Yrnl. R. Agric. Soc, Ser. 1. IE. 1. 499 The peant 
portion of the urethra. 

gener ee Now rare. [a. ¥. péualité 
(15th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. med.L. pawalitas 
penalty, mulet (Du Cange), f. L. fanal-is: see 
Penal} and -1ty. Cf, It. penalité ‘penaltie, for- 
fciture’ (Florio).] 

+1. Painfulness; pain, suffering: = PENALTY 1. 

c1498 EpitagZ, etc, in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 11.391 Your 
plesnres been past vnto penalyte. agoz ATKYNSON tr. De 
Lmitationa Wi. xii. 104 In grenonse temptacions & trihnla- 
cions, & penalite of lyfe. 1523 Bransuaw Si. Werburge 1. 
1060 Connayag surgeans .. ‘Fo cure this gentylman from 
penalite. 

+2. = Penauty 2. Obs. 

1g3x in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 101 Suche 
penalytes as hathe..ben Petar oe to be payed. a 1548 
Haut Chron, len. VII 34b, [They] banyshed oute of 
their, landes and seigniories all Englishe..commodities vpon 
great forfeytnres and penalities, 


632 


3. The character or fact of being penal. 

1650 Six T. Browne Pseud, £f.1. vi. (ed. 2) 18 Many of the 
Ancients denied the Antipodes, and some unto the penality 
[so cd. 16585 edd. 1646, 1676 penalty) of contrary affirma- 
tions, 180a-1a Bentuam Aation, Fudic. Evid. 1827) UL. 415 
Respect ..to the general nature, to the penality or non- 

enality, of the suit. /é¢d. 111. 253 Offences ocenpying a 
high rank in the scale of criminality or penality. 

Penalize (pfnileiz), v. [f Venata.! + -125.] 

1. trans. To make or declare (an action) penal 
or legally punishable. 

1879 Escotr Eugland 1. 260 The law.. prohibits and 
penalises the employment of all children under ten years of 
age. 1890 Tablet 17 May 765 The Recletaical Titles 
Act... penalising the assumption of territorial titles by 
Catholic Bishops. 1892 Law 7¥ues XCII. 14x/1 Tt was 
not the intention of the Act to penalise such ‘ mere blunders’. 

2. Sport. To subject to a penalty (see PENALTY 
2c); hence generally, to subject to some com- 
parative disadvantage, to handicap. 

1868 Morn. Star & June, The best two-year-old field .. the 


' winner is pretty sure to spring from the penalised lot. 1888 


Ties 3x Aug. 7/1 ‘The principle of ‘ penalizing ‘ bounty-fed 
sugar has been adopted hy alt the Powers, 1893 /did. 
12 June 7/2 ‘I'he Duke of Portland's Schoolbook (penalized 
rolb.) and Lord Cadogan's Stowmarket are the best of the 
public performers. 1896 Cafe Argus 7 Nov. We have no 
income tax, and in order to raise revenue... the poor man is 
penalized at almost every point of the Customs compass. 


llence Penaliza‘tion, the action of penalizing. 


(In quots. atérid.) 
1888 Zines 31 Aug. 7/2 The penalization peley is snp- 
ported strongly by Germany, Russia, Italy ani Spain. 


189g erry in £, London Dispatch (S. Afr.) 24 Apr., In-~ 


serting in the Agreement, .a penalization clause. 

Penally (prnili), adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a penal manner. 

41. Painfully, severely. Ods. 

e14ga tr. De Juitatione ut. xxx. 99 Pese miseries pat 
penaly greneb pe soule of by seruant. 

2. In the way of pnnishment or penalty. (In 
quot, 1651, ? Under a penalty.) 

1647 Trarp Comm, Rev, xviii. 2 They have fallen culpably, 
and shall fall penally. 1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 26 'T' rough 
charity towards onr neighbour be ponally commanded. 
1690 SouTu Ser. (1697) LH. vii. 283 The State, and Condition 
penally consequent upon these Sinners. 1827 G. S. Faner 
Sacr. Catend. Prophecy (1844) 1.119 Penally given up to 
thissecond Little Horn by reason of the Apostasy in question, 
1885 Law Times Rep LMI. 359/12 The respondent onght not 
to be affected penally by the omission of the board to take 
the prescribed steps. 

So Pe‘nalness, ‘ liablencss to a penalty’. 

31727 Battery, vol. Il. 

Penalty (penalti), [Not found till after 15005 
ultimately ad. med.L. pendlitas, f. peedlis PENAL; 
ef. the donblet Penanity. The reduction of -zty 
to -¢y suggests an AF. origin.] 

+1. Pain, suffering. Obs. rare. 

1513 Brapsuaw St, Werburge 1. 3080 To dyssolve her 
woand great penalte. 1642 H. More Song of Soul u. ii. 1. 
xiv, It breaks and tears and puts to penalty’ ‘his sory corse. 

2. A punishment imposed for breach of law, rule, 
or contract; a loss, disability, or disadvantage of 
some kind, cither ordained by law to be inflicted 
for some offence, or agreed upon to be undergone 
in case of violation of a contract; sometimes sfec. 
the payment of a sum of moncy imposed in such 
a case, or the sum of money itself; a fine, mulct. 

1giz Act 4 Hen, VITS, c. 6 § 2 The one moitie of every of 
thesaid penalties tobetothe Kyng. 1g60 Daus tr. Sletdane's 
Comm, 1936, A penaltie was set for suche as obeyed not the 
decree of Spier. 1596 Suaks, Aferch. I, tv. 1. 248 The 
intent and ce of the Law Hath full relation to the 


penile, Which heere appeareth dne vpon the bond. 1664 
1. More Afysd. i A 


2. viii, 541 Ie would snbmit 
himself to any equitable Mulcts or Penalties. 1667 Mitros 
P, L, vt. 545 Ta the day thon eat’st, thon di’st; Death is 
the penaltic impos'd. 1758 BiacksToxe Comm. J. Introd. 
i. 59 These prohibitory laws do not make the transgression 
a moral offence, or sin: the oaly obligation in conscience is 
to submit to the penalty, if levied. 1789 Bath Frail. 27 
July Advt., The Act inflicts a penalty of Ten Pounds on 

sons letting ont, Newspapers to read for hire. 1865 

incstey //erew. ii, The pains and penalties of exile did 
not press very hardly upon him. 

b. fig. Suffering, disadvantage, or loss, resulting 
directly from some course of action, esp. from an 
error or fault, or incident to some posilion or state. 

1664 H. More A/ys?. /nig. xix. 72 With them Marriage 
cannot be omitted without very high penalties inflicted by 
that Nemesis interwoven with the law of Nature. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 135 You..in doing it have incurred the 

nalties you well deserve to suffer, 1837 TuirLwatt Greece 

ii, VI. 273 It was the heavy price which he had to pay for 
his conquests: the penalty, eke we may add, of sus- 
picions too lightly indulged. 1875 bryce Moly Rom. Emp. 
xix. (ed. 5) 356 It is the penalty of greatness that its form 
should ontlive its substance. ‘ 

c. Sport. A disadvantage imposed upon a com- 
petitor or a side (usually in the form of an advan- 
tage given to the opposile side) as punishment for 
a breach of rules; nlso, a disadvantage imposed 
on a competitor who has been a winner in some 
previous contest in order to equalize the chances; 
a handicap. (Sce also 5.) 

1885 Daily Tel. 28 Sept. (Cassell), The conditions of the 
race include neither penalties nor allowances, 


d. hr. On, upon, under (tin) penalty: with 


PENANCE. 


the liability of inenrring penalty in case of not 
fnlfilling the command or condition stated. + Upouw 
his penalty ; at his peril (qnot. 1633). 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 23, Commaunding al 
men to eschew his..company, under the lyke penaltie, 
1600 Child- Marriages 176 Patrick Foord is also bounden for 
him as his surety, in the like penalty vato her maiestie for 
his apperannce, 1653 Clarke Pafers (Camden) 11]. 8 That 
[he] upon his penalty forbeare to sit or act there longer. 
31783, Watson PAiiip LIT (1839) 209 To quit the Spanish 
dominions, under the penalty of perpetual servitnde. 1858 
O. W. Hotmrs Ant. Breakf-t. viii. 71 Many minds must 
change their key now and then, on penalty of getting out 
of tune or losing their voices, Sige <x ae ae 

+3. A condition imposed; a liability, obligation. 

x6or R. Jounson Adugd. § Commrw. (x603) 172 Hee.. 
deuided his dominion eorenes, them,.. only with this 
enalty, to find alwaies in readiness a certaine number of 

cotmen and horsemen. i 

+4. An act liable to punishment, a penal offence. 

1596 Edw, ///,u. i, It is a penalty to break your statutes. 

5. attrié. (esp. in sporting phraseology, as in 
penalty goal, kick: see 2). 

1889 Daily News 28 Nov. 6/6 Each side had _a penalty 
hick. 1891 /éfd. 30 Nov. 4/7 Yorkshire beat Lancashire 
. by the narrow margin of a penalty goal to nothing. 1897 
fbid. 31 May 2/6 All their resources will be taxed to the 
utmost to get their orders completed hefore ‘ penalty-day ’. 
1895 Padi Mad! G. 15 Oct. g/t It is..impossible that they 
could have done anything with their penalty handicaps 
against such a return as this. P 

Penance (pe‘nins), 5d. Forms: 3~7penaunce, 
(4 penaunse, -ans, -ang, -anx, -once, panance), 
4-6 pennaunce, (-ans), 4-8 pennance, (§ pen- 
awnee, -awunse, panans, 6 panence, pen- 
nence, -cns, penance), 3- penance. [a. OF. 
peneance, -aauce, -ance, fennance (12th ¢. in 
Godef.) :—L. panitténtra, {, panitent-em PENITENT: 
see -ANCE, ‘This popular OF. form was gradually 
ousted from French by the ecclesiastical form 
penitence, a new adaptation of the L,] 

+L. Repentance, penitence. Zo do fenauce [L. 
agere panttentiam, OF. faire penance], to repent. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 18489 Bot lones nn vr lanerd dright,.- 
and dos yur penans gnils yee mai. /bid. 26771 To crist 
pou hald bi penance fast. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Satnts xviii. 
(Zgifciane) 549 Thesu cryste..pus lang in me has pennans 
socht. 138 WyctiF Afaés, it, 8 Therfore do 3ee worthi 
fenytis of penannce, /bid. xxi. 29 Afterward he stirid by 
penannce [géess or forthenkynge], wente. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 20/1, 1 cam not for to calle rightful men bat 
synners to penaunce. 1535 CoverpaLe Sidle Prol., That 
his people be not blynded in theyr understondyng, lest they 
belene pennannce to be onght saue a very repentannec, 
amendment, or conuersyon vnto God. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bs. 
Com. Prayer, Collect St. Yohn Baptist's Day, To prepare 
the way of thy sonne onr saviour by preaching of penaunce 
[1662 repentance]. 1632 SANDERSON Serz, 518 Tt is but an 
hypocritical semblance of Pennance..where is no care, 
either endeavour of reformation, 1699 BurNET 39 Art. xxv. 
(1700) 273 Penance, or Penitence, is formed from the Latin 
Translation of a Greek word that signifies a change, or 
renovation of mind. 

b. In the Roman and Greck Churches, reckoned 
as one of the seven sacraments, and as including 
contrition, confession, salisfaction, and absolution, 

¢1315 Suorenam Poems (E. E. T.S) i. 843-6 Penaunce 
hyt hys a sacrement Pat men scholde fonge And mote. 
Penannce heb maneres pre, Por3 sorze, schryfte, and edbote. 
1553 Artictes of Religion xxv, Those fine commonly called 
Sacraments, that is to say Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimonie, and extreme Unction, are not to he compted 
for Sacraments of the Gospell. 1657, Pexit. Conf. iv. 49 
That the Sacraments of Penance wilt supply all other 
defects. 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v. Lastly, penance is a 
sacrament of the new law instituted hy Christ for the remis- 
sion of sin committed after baptism. ; 

2. The performance of some act of self-morti- 
fication or undergoing of some penally, as an 
expression of penitence; any kind of religious disci- 
pline, whether imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
or voluntarily undertaken, in token of repentance 
and by way of satisfaction for sin; penitential 
discipline or observance; spec. in Ziec?. use, snch 
discipline or observance officially imposed by a 
priest upon a penitent after confession, as an in- 
tegral part of the sacrament of penance: sce 1b. 
Jo do penance, to perform such acts or undergo 


such diseipline. (The main current sense.) 

¢ 1290 Beket Bin S. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilebert him bi-bon3te 
pe Croiz for-to fo In-to ie holie lond his penaunce pe bet to 
do. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 303 Per penance was, bei 
suld go in pilgrimage. 13.. Cursor AY. 26617 (Cott.) O sin 
pat opin es and ki ey open penance and va-hid. ¢ 1375 
Se. Vee. Saints iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat ald his 
penance mak In prayer, almus, and in wakk. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Pars. T. ¥ 30 Hooly chirche hy Juggement destreyneth 
hym for to.do open penaunce :—as for to goon peranenture 
naked io pilgrimages or bare-foot. ¢1400 Mavnosy. (Roxb.) 
vii. 30 Pai [monks] liffez in grete abstinence and in grete 
penaunce. 1470-85 MaLorv Arthur xxi. vil, Grete penannce 
she toke as ever dyd synfal lady in thys londe. 1483 
Caxton G. de da Tour Vij b, She was thyrtty yere and more 
in a deserte yoaene thee her penaunce. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 92 There was v, men. .dyd opyn pennans.. 
this was their pennans: farst to come owte of the vestre with 
shettes apone ther backes, and eche of them a rodde in their 
honddes wyth a taper lych [etc.]. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. vii. 21, He shut himself up for fourteen days, 
by way of pennance, in a Pagod of an Idol. 1727-41 
Cuamnens Cyed., Penance, ia onr canon-law, is an eccle- 


PENANCE, 


siasticat punishment, chiefly adjudged to the sin of fornica- 
tion, 1952 Hume £ss. § Treat. (1777) 11. 463 Not to 

mention the excessive pennances of the Brachmans. 1797 
London Courier 29 Nov., On Sunday last the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, was..unusually crowded..to see 
Mr. John Oliver..do penance in a White Sheet, for calling 
Miss Stephenson, the domestic female of a neighbouring 
Baker, by an improper name. 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v., 
Penance came to mean the outward acts by which sorrow 
for sin is shown, and the word was supposed by St. Augustine 
to come from pana. 

b. Sufferings after death as a punishment for 
sins; the snfferings of purgatory, or the like. ? és. 

1362 Laner. #. /7%, A, x1. 301 Lewide iottis Percen wib 
a pater noster be palais of heuene Wipoute penaunce, at here 

artynge in-to heize blisse. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompu. 7.16 
Trentals seyde_he delineren fro penaunce Ilir freendes 
soules. 1656 Cow ey /indar. Odes Notes (1669) 9 ‘Ihe 
opinion..that souls past still from one body to another, till 
by length of time, and many penances, they had purged 
away all their imperfections. 1664 Jur. Tavior Dissuas, 
Popery 1. ii, § 4 According to the old pecitentinny rate, you 
have deserved the penance of forty thousand years. 1697 
Dryoen Zuneid vt. 452 A hundred years they wander on 
the shore, At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. 

3. fransf. in various allusions te sense 2; in later 
use often coinciding with sense 4. 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 178 Whose wl com pat lond to, Ful 
grete penance he mot do. ¢1374 CHaucer Anel. & Arc 
347 But as pe swane..Ageynist his dethe shall synge his 
penaynse. €1430 Lync. Jéin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 146 Thu 
must of rihte yeve hym is penaunce, With this flagelle of 
ane and resoun, 1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. £. 1. i115 Tle keepe 
what I hane sworne, And bide the pennance of each three 
yeares day. 1724 De For Asem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We. 
made our horses do penance for that litle rest they had. 
1825 B'ness Bunsen in Hare £ife (1879) I. vii. 248 A person 
used to Dutch neatness must, I fear, be ia hourly penance 
when waited upon by Italians. 1865 Parkman Champlain 
ii. (1875) 215 But rest was penance to him. 

+b. Poor fare, sorry cheer (as of one fasting or 
doing penance); fo fake penance, ‘te take pol- 
Inck’. Oéds. rare. 

[So F. faire penitence, Sp. hacer peniteneta, to make sorry 
cheer, dine or fare poorly. Used, by way of modesty, in 
inviting any one to join at a meal at which no special 
preparation is supposed to have been made for him.] 


61460 Towneley Afyst. xxvii. 246 Sir, we you pray,..This | 


nyght penance with vs to take, With sich chere as we can 
make. id. 289 It is bot penaunce, as we saide, That we 
hane here. 3579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 89 For Youngth 
is a bubble blown vp with breath,.. Whose way is wilder- 
hesse, whose ynne Penaunce. 

+4. Pain, suffering, distress, sorrow, vexation. 
(In quot. 1390, the eulward expression of sorrow, 
meurming.) Ods. (exe, as involved in 3). 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 113 Po pat be casteles kept, 
in penance pei soiorned. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 269 
Seint poul after his penaunce in watir and in lond. 1390 
Gower Conf. If. 291 Thei toke upon hem such penaunce, 
‘Ther was no song, ther was no dannce. € 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6355 He peut noght opyn his mouth. .he suffird 
slyke penaunce. xgz25 Lo. Braners /’rorss. 11, xciii. (Ixxxix.] 
278 Therby the penaunce of Sir Wylliam Helmon was greatly 
asswaged, — 

+5. Ponishment. Oés. 

ly anplied by 17-18th c. legal writers to eine forte 
¢t dure, prob. after Britton; but his use seems quite gencral 
= ‘their punishment’. 

[1292 Britton t. v. § 2 Et si il ne se veulent aquiter, si soint 
mis a lour penaunce jekes autaunt ge il le prient.] 33.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1520 Geltcles he suffred this pennaunce. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 5: Soyne eftir he wes sent Till his 
penans till dumbertane, And deit in that tour of stane. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ui. xxi, 220 So were it thenne wel a 
harde thynge that they shulde bere penaunce of tbat that 
they onght to be Innocent of. 1587 Turserv. (rag. 7. 127 
That fire might be fet Wherein the wench to fric, To fecle 
the penance of her fact. ¢13630 in Rushw. /fést. Cold. (1659) 
I. App. 32 Upon his arraignment he stood mute, therefore 
the Roll is, that he was put, to pennance, that is, to strong 
and bard pain. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. §s0 To aggravate 
Thir penance. 1769 Bracxstone Covi. 1V. xxv. 320 He 
Shall, for his obstinacy, receive the terrible sentence of 
Penance, or peine forte et dure, 

G. attrib, and Comb., as penance-doing sb. and 
adj., -fre, -gold, -pain, -sheet, -time. 

€1425 Orolog. Sapient. tii.in Anglia X. 349/5 Confessours 
& virgyns, pat sufired heer in Menaligcece vas, 1668 R. 
Wip Poenrs (1870) 85 And turn this surplice to 2 penance- 
sheet. 1808 Scorr Afarmt. mt. xv, Some slight mulct of 

nance-gold. 1848 G. B. Curever Wand. Ptigrin: lix. 310 

Tultitudes of penance-doing people. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius v. 41 The chill of death is past, and now The 
penance-fire begins, 

Penance, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. fo sentence] 
trans, To subject to penance ; to impose or inflict 
penance on; te discipline, chastise. 

@1600 Hooker Eecl. Pol. vi. iy. § 6 He speaketh of them 
which sought voluntarily to be penanced, and yet withdrew 
themselves from open confession. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
1x. li, (1612) 2 hey pennance thee and take thy goods 
away, 1661 Fettuam Kesolves 11. lii. (1677) 263 Design’d.. 
as a Hair-shirt to pennance him for his folly in offending, 
31733 Gentleman Instr, m1. ii. (ed. 5) 397, 1 might bring you 
upon your Knees, and penance your Indiscretion, 1871 
R. B. Vaucnan St. Thomas Aquinas 1. 195 The little cell 
in which Abelard prayedand penanced himself. 1888 H. C. 
Lea /dist, Fnguisition U1. 10 They penanced a dozen citizens 
by ordering them to Palestine. 

Hence Penanced pf/, a.; Penancing vé/. sb. 

1795 Soutney Joan of Arc ut, 422, 1 saw The pictured 
flames writhe round a penanced soul 1 Life M. MM. 
Hallahan (1870) 229 His facetious threats of scolding, and 
penancing, 
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Pe‘nanceless, 2. rare. [f. Penance sd. 
-LEsS.] Without doing or undergoing penance. 

1377 Lanar. 2. Pe. B. x. 462 Suche lewed iottes..passen 
Pugsaccrie penaunceles at her hennes partynge, In-to pe 

lisse of paradys. : 

+ Penaucer, Oés. [a. OF. peucan-, fenancicr, 
in both senses (13the. in Godef.), ad. med.L. 
ponitintidri-us (Du Cange): see PENITENTIARY. ] 

1. One whe imposes penance; sfec. a priest 
specially appointed to hear confession and impose 
penance in extraordinary cases, a penitentiary. 
(See also PENITENCER.) 

13.. Crssor M, 26165 Nan mai al asoil bot pape allan..and 
vnder him his penancer. /éfd, 26341 Oper cases. Pat biscop 
til him-seluen sere Haldes or til his penancer. 1377 Lact. 
PP. 2h Vi. xx 317 Persoun or parissh prest, penytancere 
[2 penauncer] or bisshop. [1865 fest. Aéor. (Surtees) II. 
314, 1307. 2374 May. Letier.. authorising a marriage... by 
the authority of the papal penancer,] 

2. One undergoing penance. rare, 

e1490 Promp, Fare, 391/2 Penawnte (¢/. penaunsecr.. 
PF, penauncer’), penitenctatus. 

+Penancy. Os. rave. [f. PeNxance, with 
altered suffix, after L. -ewtia: see-Axcy.] a. Icni- 
tency, repentance. b. )unislment ; suffering (alter 
death); = Penance si. 5. 

1611 Spenp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xxi. § 93 Her penancy was 
seene, in her sorrowes conceiued, 1682 H. Morn Anos. 
Glanvill’s Eux O. 73 That the Penancies of Reprobates are 
endless, 1 shall ever thus persuade myself. 

Pen and ink, pen-and-ink, //". 

A. as sb, 

L. 4, The instruments of writing: see Pen 52.2 4 
and Inxsé, (Hyphened when this helps the sense.) 

1463 G. Asusy Poems i. 68 Mauyng pen and Inke enyr at 
my syde, 1517 Torkincion /eler. (1854) 51 lle askyd pene 
and ynke, and wrotte hys sonne. 1762 Gray Let. fo 7. 
Brown 19 July, There is but one pen and ink in the lionse. 
1809 Byron ag. Hards & Sc. Rev. 402 Oh, Amos Cottle! 
for a moment think What meagre profits spring from pen 
and ink! 1869 Daily News 14 Dec, Here..we meet with 
a man of pen-and-ink. ; . 

2. Short for pew-and-ink drawing: see B. 

1890 Pail Mall CG. 2 Mar. 3/1 Three pen-and-inks by Sir 
Jotn Millais, 1900 Hestaz. Gaz. 20 Oct. 3/2 Some good 
drawings..especially a pen-and-ink, ‘ Les Halles, Malines ‘. 

B. as ad. (preperly hyphened). 

1. Using pen and ink; eccupied in writing ; 
clerkly. Now rare or Obs, 

1676 Wycnercev £0. Dealer voi, What, and the Pen and 
Ink Gentlemen taken too! 1745 H, Watrove Lefé. (1845) 
11.80 The Duke of Bedford..says he is tired of being a pen 
and ink man. 1819 din, Rev. XXXL. 112 One of these 
mercantile pen and ink emperors. f . 

2. Dene, made, or executed with pen and ink: 
usually of a drawing or sketch; also, donc er 
described in writing. (IIyphened.) 

1842 Dickens Amer. Votes ix. (1850) 99’t A crooked pen. 
and-ink outline of a great turtle. 1861 Craus /Zisé. Bug. Lit. 
If. 193 The fast blow struck in the paeaeene war, 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd, Men 1. ii.137 His pen-and-ink drawing 
from memory of that object is surprisingly accurate, 1897 
Academy 3 Apr. 3$1/2 Tt (Cowper's correspondence] is the 
best pen-and-ink conversation that we have. 

C, as wh. intr, (nonce-ttse.) To use a pen and 
ink, to write. (Hyphened.) 

1801 Soutney Let, 20 G, C, Celene 19 Aug. in L1/¢ (1850) 
TI. 159, 1 am..pen-and-inking for supplies, not from pure 
inclination, 

Tience (szonce-wds,) Pen-and-inkage, Pen-and- 
inkmanship, the use of pen and ink, the occupa- 
tion of writing. 

1804 Soutuey Let, to ¥. Rickman 20 Jan. in Edfe (1850) 
II. 260 If I regarded pen-and-inkmanship solely as a trade, 
I_might soon give in an income of double the amount. 
$04 Lemple Bar Afag. Mar. 339 The sunk rock of pen-and- 
inkage so often the outcome of a plethora of leisure. 

So +Pen and inkhorn, as writing instruments, 
carried by clerks, elc.; usnally aérié, or as adj. 
(with hyphens): Using er carrying a peu and 
inkhorn, engaged in writing, clerkly; learned, 
pedantic (ef. INKHORN 2 b), 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VJ, w. ii, 117 Hang him [the Clerk of 
Chatham] with his Pen and Inke-horne about his necke. 
1599 Jas. I BagtA. Awpov (1682) 86 Booke language and 
penne and inke-horne tearmes. 1601 Cuetrte & Munoay 
Downf. Eart Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 118 
A paltry pen-and-inkhorn clerk. 1628 Witner Brit. Re- 
mem, 1.38 Let no man thinke, Ile racke my memory For 

en-and-inkehorne termes, to finifie My blunt invention. 1655 

utter Ch. Hist. w. i. §18 They.. projected the general 
destruction of all that wore a pen-and-ink-horn about them. 

Penang, var. PINANG, areca-nut or -tree. 

Penang lawyer: see LAWYER 4. 

Penannular (pénenidla1), « [f. L. pane, 
Pene-,nearly,almost + ANNULAR.] Nearly annular; 
of the form of an almost complete ring; circular 
with a small part of the circumference wanting. 

1851 1D. Witson Preh, Ann. vi 333 The Dilated Penan- 
nular Rings (as I would propose. .to call this class of relics), 
1885 J. R. Atten in Afag. Art Sept. 48/1 Armlets .. of 
penannular form, with expanded circular ends. 

+ Penant. Ods. Also -aunt(e. [ME a. OF, 
penant, earlier peneant, -aant:—L. panitent-ent, 
Penitent (by which fexant was superseded 
@1500).] A penitent; one doing penance; in last 
quot., one suffering in purgatory. 
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PENCEL. 


4 A 1300 St. Gregory 944 in Mferrig's Avehiv LVII. 6a 


fenaunt he semep wel of siz. a Cursor M. 26857 (Cott.) 

For fals penantes men sal pam tak. ¢ 1400 26 Polit. Poems 
(E. E. ‘1. S.) xxv. 476 Phys maketh me to drowpe and dare 
That I am lyke a pore penaunte. ¢ 1430 Prler. Lyf Man- 
hodte 1. xxix. (1869) 20 Vnshette be doore, and make your 
penauntes [Fr. Aenans] entre in. 

Penant, variant of Pexnanr 2, kind of stone. 

+Pena:rious, 2. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. pendrd-us 
of or pertaining to victuals, f. feve-es provision. ] 

1656 LiLount Glossog~.. Penarious, of or Lclonging to pro- 
vision for victhals, 1668 in Pritts. 

+Penary,«. Ols. rare. Also poenary. [ad. 
L, pandri-us (Quint.), f. fava penalty, punish- 
ment: sce-ary.] Pertaining 10 punishment, penal. 

1651 Honnrs Goet. & Sve. xiv. $7. 217 The second {part of 
the Law] which is styled vindiculive, or pocnary, is manda- 
tory. 1659 Gatven Jars of Ch. tix. 76 Not alwayes for 
penary chastisments, but oft for triall of graces, 

Penashe, obs. form of Paracue. 

| Penates (pinéttiz), 5b. pl. DL. Pendtés pl., 
perh. £ fenus innermost part of a temple of Vesta, 
sanctuary.] In ancient Roman mythology, ‘he 
guardian deitics ef the houschold and of the state, 
who were wershipped in the interior of every 
dwelling-house; often coupled with Lares (see 
Lan); househeld gods. Also ¢ransf. and fg. 

1513 Dovetas cinets xu. x. 81 Penates, or the Goddis 
domesticall. 1349 Tuomas é/ist. dfalfe 8b. 1616 B. Joxson 
Forest ii, They saw thy fires Shine bright on every hearth, 
as the desires Of thy Penates bad teen set on flame, To 
entertain them. 1662 lviiyx Chalcogr. (1769) 27 The 
Tenates of Laban. 1775 [seu Lani). 1792 W. RKoorrts 
fooker-on No. 1 (1794) Log My mother had a picus regard 
for this relick, Rich was always one of her litte Aewadrs, 
or pocket-gods. 3824 byron Defi Fransf it i. 103 Vet 
once more, ye old Penates ! Let not your qnench'd hcaiths 
he Atd's{ 1882 Pesony xg. Journalism xv. 1ca Joho 
Walter broke up his houschold..in Printing House Square, 
set up his penates at Bearwood. 

i Penbard. [mod.Welsh fendandd, f. pen 
head + éardd Barn sé.) (The older W. form was 
fenabeirdd, ‘chief of the bards’, applied to Talie- 
sin in Awdlhweh and Olwen, Alabinogion (Rhys and 
livans) 107.)] A head or chief bard. 

1779 «lun. Reg. W144 He becomes a Penbardd or Pen- 
cerdd, chief of the faculty he was candidate in. 1848 Lytton 
flarodd vu. v, Still the penbard bent over his bruised harp. 

Pen-case. [f. PEN 5.4 4+ Case 54.2] A case 
or receptacle fora pen or pens. (Cf. Penner |) 

1sog Mixsuev n, A penner or pencase, wiedte Cava de 
esertvantas. arog A. Cantyin et utodiog. 96 He made me 
a present of a pen-case of his own turning. 

tb. By extension, A case or reeeplacle generally. 
Obs. rare, 

1662 J. Crannier Van Helmont's Or fat. 110 But exhala- 
tions, which in the account of the Schooles, are the daily 
matter of Windes, Mists, Comets, Mincralls, Rockig Stones, 
saltness of the Sea, Earth-quakes, and of all Meteors, seeing 
they have no pen-case or receptacle in nature [eri cam 
pennarium in natura non habeant], nor matter sufficient for 
so great daily things,..are wondrous dreams. 

Pence (pens), collective plural of PeNny, q.v. 
for forms and simple senses. Used also in a few 
compounds, as fence-collection,-dealing, etc.; perce- 
encumbered, ~paying adjs.; + pence-lack, lack of 
pence, want of money; penee-table, an arith- 
inelical table indicating the number of shillings er 
pounds equivalent te given numbers of pence. 

1393 Laxci. 2. 7°. C.xxit. 378 Somme porw pans-delynge 
[B. xix. 374 penyes delynge]. 1399 — Rich. Redeles wt. 
142 For bey..makep pe peple ffor pens lac in pointe flor to 
wepe. 1834 Jiarl's Mag. 1. 43/1 Entertainments got up for 
the relief of pence-encumbered pockets. 1861 Dickens Gt 
Expect. ix, [He] put me through my pence-table from 
‘twelve pence inake one shilling ". 1894 Mest. Gaz. tr Sept. 
2/t Their painful pence-collection likened itself ia my mind 
to O'Connell's repeal-rent. 1899 Athenauim 21 Oct. 548/1 
‘I'wo insular and pence-paying realms. 

Pencefil, obs. form of PENSIFUL. 

Pencel, pensel, -il (penstl). Now only 
flist. or arch. Forms: 3 (7, 9 arch.) pensile, 4 
pensal, -cele, -eell, 4-6 pencel, -celle, -selle, 
4-7 -sell, 5 -salle, 6 -syll; Sc. pin-, pynsal; 6 
(9 /ts#.) pensall, 6-7 (9 arch.) pencil, pensel, 
-sil, 7 -cill, Se. pinsell. [a. AF. fenced (Du 
Cange), reduced from fenoncel, PENNONCEL, dim. 
of fenon, PENNON, Intermediate forms are seen 
in the OF. dial. pannecel, pannechel, paignichel, 
pengneceal, penecheal, penchcal (Gedef.), also in 
med.L. pennucellus, pentcellus, pencellus (Du 
Cange), indicaling a phonetic series fertorcel, 
penocel, pene- or penicel, pencel. The spelling pensi7 
found in some writers suggests a fancied connexion 
with fensile from L. pendere, pensum to hang.] 

A small pennen or streamer. ; 
¢1275 Lay. 27183 Pe king heom sette vp on an hulle mid 
mony pensiles [er20§ mid feole here-marken]. 13.. A. 
Alis, 2688 Armed alle in gyse of Fraunce, With fair pencel 
and styf launce. ¢1330 R. Baunne Caron (1810) 169 In 
Philip nanie of France a pencelle pei put onte, His armes 
ona hee ouer alle fe schip aboute. 1375 Barpour Bruce 
xt. 193 Pensalis to the vynd vaffand, c1goo Land Troy 
Bk, 14391 With many a louely fair pense! Off gold, of Inde, 
of fair sandel. 1513 Douctas nets in. vi. 4 The south 
wyndis blast Our Piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast. 41548 
Mate Caron, ifen. VELE 1b, The chariot was garnished 


PENCELESS. 


with banners and Pencelles of tharmes of his dominions. 
1575 Diurn. Occurr, (Bann. Cl.) 158 Ane pensall quhairin 
wes contenit ane reid lyoun, 1592 Wvyriry Armorie, Ld. 
Chandos 33 Banners, pensils, stremers, waning bright. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury im. xviii. (Roxb.) 122/2 Six speares or 
pikes, garnished with penoncells or pencills disvelopped. 
1805 Scotr Last Alinstr. xwv. xxvii, Pensils and pennons 
wide were flung. 1830 Fraser's Afag. 1. 38 With pensiles 
fluttering in the breeze. 1864 GREENSHIELDS Ana. Lesuta- 
hagow 8 Agreeing to serve under his pensall or banner. 
+b. éransf. A knight carrying a pennon. O6s. 

1523 Lo, Berners /roiss. 1. ccxxxvii. 339 All the Com- 
panyons, to the nombre of xii. hundred pensels, And they 
were right hardy and valyant knightes. /dfd. ccclxi. 586 
The names of the baners and pensels that were with the erle, 

+e. A lady’s token worn or carried by a knight. 

1374 Cuavcer 7roylus v. 1043 She made hym were a 
pencel of here sleue. ¢ 1400 Kow/uad § O. 1073 For p* lafe 
of his leman fayre of face A glofe to his pensalle he hase. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x. x\vii. 488 ‘This damoysel..sent 
to hyma pensel, and prayd hym to fyghte with sire Corsabryn 
for her lone. 

Pencel, -ell, obs. forms of Penctt. 

Penceless (pe'nslés), @.  [f. PENcE + -LESS.] 
Destitate of pence, or of moacy. 

1638 Bratuwart Barnadces Frul. ww. G ij, Ancient Siam- 
ford .. Where are pencelesse purses many. 1848 ].vtron 
flarold Ww. vii, My father's son stands landless and penceless, 

Pencey, variant of PeNsy a., pensive. 

Pench(e, Sc. form of Pauncu; obs. f. Prcit. 


| Penchant (paafaa). [F. fexchkan, sb. use 
of pr. pple. of fexcher to slope, incline = I’r. 
fengar, penjari—L. type *feudicare from pendcre 
to hang.] <A (strong or habitual) inclinalion; a 
favourable bias, bent, likiag. 

1672 Drvorn Alarr.d fa Mode v.i, 1 have so great a tendre 
for your person, and such a penchant tu do you service. 
1698 Vannrvon Prov. Wife iti, Ie has a strange penchant 
to grow fond of me. 1752 Frankuin Let, Wks. 1887 11. 259, 
I own I have too strong a peachant to the building of 
hypotheses. 1824 Miss Mitroxp I7idéage Ser. 1. (1363) 215 
She had a penchant for brown, and to brown J had a re- 
pugnance. 1839 Loxar. 4/yferion 1. iv, The others showed 
a most decided penchant for the ancient Greek music. 

Penched, obs. form of Pincnep. 

Peuchute (penfit). vare—°, [f. Pen 50.1 3 
+ CuuteE.] = PENrRroven. 

1875 Ksicnt Jet. lech. 1657/1 Penchute, a trough con- 
ducting the water from the race to the water-wheel. 

Pencif, Penciful: see PENstvE, PENSIFUL. 

Pencil (pernsil), 54. Forms: 4-7 pensel, 5-6 
pencel, pinsolle, 6 pencille, -ile, pensyle, 
pineel, pynsil, -ell, pinicill, 6-7 pensil, -ill, 
-ell, poncill, -ell, 7 pensal, -ilo, 7- pencil, Se. 
pincel, [ME.a. OF. Afucel (13th. in Littré), 
mnod.F, praceau = Pre pinzel, Sp. pincel:~pop.L. 
*ponicellum, for cl. 1. féntetlium paiat-brush, 
pencil, dim, of Aénreudus brash, dim, of pcs tail.] 

I. 1. Anartist’s paint-brash of camel's hair, fitch, 
sable, or other fine hair, gathered intoa quill; csp. 
one of small and finc make, suitable for delicate 
work. Now avch. + ¥ormerly also applied to a 
large brush, e. g. for spreading varnish, etc, over 
a surface (06s.). 
€ 1420 Pallad, on Flush, v.1§7 Taak rubryk poured in sum 
litel shelle, And therwithal the baak of every bee A pensel 
touche as they drynke at the welle, And note hem after 
whiderward they fle. ¢14g0 romp. Pare. 391/2 Pencel, 
for portrayynge, penfenlus. 1483 Cath, Angl. 280/2 A 
Pinselle, piusedia. 1834 More Treat, Passion Wks, 1297/2 
We shoulde with a bundel of humility, as it were with a 
paynters pensell, dypped in the redde blonde of Christe, 
marke oure selfe on euerye syde. 1562 Turner //erba/ i, 
88 The leues [of the Pine tree] grow in tuftes together, not 
vnlyke ynto,.som great pinselles that paynters vse, 3g92 
R. Fitcn in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) LL. 1.263 All the Chineans, 
laponians, and Cauchin Chineans do write right downwards, 
and they do write with a fine pensill made of dogs or cats 
haire. 1605 Puat Delightes for Ladies xxxviii, Laye. some 
gumme..with a pensill upon your past[e]. s607 Toprsett. 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 535 Plaisterers Pencils, wherewithal 
they rub wals. 1672 Satmon Pobieraph, ut i. 165 Pensils 
are of all bignesses, from a pin to the bigness of a finger, 
called by several names,as Ducks quill fitched and pointed.. 
dewellice pensils and bristle Pensils, 1717 Lapy M. W. 

loxtacu Let, to Abbé Conti 29 May, Tie walls almost 
covered with little distiches of Turkish verse, written with 
pencils, 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Zntomol, |. (1828) TV. 542 With 
a camel's hair pencil take them out of the water. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's Dan, 26. 1859 Guitick & Tinus 
Paint. 295 Vhe smaller kinds of brushes are still sometimes 
termed ‘ pencils "3 but the use of the word ‘pencil’ instead 
of ‘brush’ as distinctive of and peculiar to water-colour 
painting, has become obsolete. 

b. As the iastrument of art in painting, put for 
the painter’s art, skill, or style; and transferred 
to Aoominting or descriptive skill. Cf. Brusu 
$6.2 2b. 

€3386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1190 With soutil pencel [v. 7 
pensel, -ell] was depeynted this storie, ¢ 1600 SHAKs, Sonn. 
ci, Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix'd; Beauty no 
eee x601 Hottano Pliny xxxv. ix. 534 He and none 

fore him brought the pencill into a glorious name and 
especial credit. a1649 Daum. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 
(:711) x Of my rude pensil look not for such art. 1752 Gray 
Bentley 4 Bentley.. bids the pencil answer to thelyre. 1797 
Gopwin Laguirer 1. vi. 41 Lhe rich and solemn pincil at 
Tacitus. 1837 W. lavine Capt. Bonneville 11. xvi. 274 The 
grandeur ..of the views. ,beggar{s] both the pencil and the 
pen. 1837-9 Matam //isé. Lit, ut. vii. § 31 Ills descriptions 
are vivid..3 his characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 
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Cofig. . 

1g8r Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 156b, By 
the pensill of your iudgement to draw foorth those parts 
out of enerie of those customes. 1595 Suaks. Fohn 11. is 
237 They were besimear'd and ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill. "1655 tr. Com. /itst. Francton wv. 6 Apelles did 
never paint a Man better than I did set forth my Master 
by the pensil of He Eloquence. 1755 Gaay Progr. Poesy 
ut. i, ‘his pencil take. .whose colours clear Richly paint che 
vernal year. 1837 Disraeis Venetia 1, iv, Vinted by the 
golden pencil of autumn. ‘ ie 

2. Aninstrument for markiag, drawing, or writing, 
formed of some solid substance which leaves a 
coloured mark upon a surface over which it is 
drawn; formedof such materialsas black-lead, white 
or coloured chalk, charcoai, soft slate, aniline, etc., 
and having a tapering point for its application to 
the surface; spec. a thin cylinder or strip of such 
stbslance enclosed in a cylinder of soft wood, or 
in a metal case with a tapering end; usually, 
when not otherwise expressed, applicd to one of 
black-lead (plumbago or graphite) so prepared. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

J pencil, in pencilled writing (cf. i fak), Knight of the 
pencit, one whose business is done with a pencil; in racing 
slang, a bookmaker, 

1612 Brinsury Lud. Lit. v.47 Note them with a pensil of 
black lead. 1683 Perrus Fleta Alin, Ess. Words Afet. s.v., 
Black Lead..of late..is curiously formed into cases of Deal 
or Cedar, and so sold as dry Pencils. 1708 “ond, Gaz. No, 
4401/3 Lost.., a, Pocket-Book.., with a Silver Clasp, and 
Wooden Pencil, tip'd with Silver at both ends. 1799 Zé? 
Advertiser 23 Mar. 2/3 Velvet Writing Paper, and Metallic 
Pencils, 1842 Aupy Water Cure (1843) 52 He gave me his 
card, with a few words in pencil, for Priessnitz. 1880 Print. 
trades Fral. xxx. 24 Conrade Gesner..in 1565, say's that 
people had pencils for writing consisting of a wooden handle 
with apiece of lead. 1885 Punch 7 Mar. 109/1'The Knights 
ofthe Pencil, Sir, hold that backers, like pike, are more 
ravenous in keen weather. 1890 Cent. Dict., Afetadlic pencil, 
a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, and bismuth. ‘The 
paper to be written on with it is prepared with bone-ash. 

b. In Scotl. and north of Engl. see. = Slate- 
pencil, Hence, a fine clay-slate or other laminated 


shale, of which slate-pencils are made. 

1878 Sorings 1. 264 (E. D.D,.). 1894 Northumbld. Gloss. 
Pencil, shale, or ' plate ‘of a somewhat compact nature, nse 
for coarse state pencils. Em A 

ec. A kind of crayon or pencil-like stick of 
colouring matter, for tinting the eye-brows, eye- 
lashes, or lips, for theatrical or cosmetic purposes 
(eyebrow-pencil, lip pencil, cte.). 

II. 3. A small tuft of hairs, bristles, feathers, 
or the like, springing from or close to a point 
ona surface, Now only in Nat. //ist. 

1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Kev. i, Sir, yon with the 
pencil on pee chin. 1776 Witnrrine Arit, Plants (1796) 
IV. 267 Pileus bright bay, set with dark triangular pencils 
of hair. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 224 Campanulacex. .. 
Anthers naked or tipped with a pencil of hairs. 

4. Optics. A set of rays converging to or diverging 
from asingle point, or such number of them as may 
fall upon any surface or be considered collectively. 

1673 Grecory in Rigand Corr. Scé. Alen (1841) U1. 253 
Pencils of the same angles are more truly reflected by a con- 
cave than refracted by a lens. 1705 C. Pursnaun Jech. 
Alacrocosm 255 "Tis possible for any.. Pencil of Rays to be 
so Refracted by a Concave Glass, that..they shall proceed 
from it in Parallel Lines. ¢1790 Imtson Sch. Art 1. 95 
Pencil, the appearance of electric liebe issuing from the 

oint of a body electrified positively. 837 Gorinc & 

RircHarD Aficrogr. 180 The extreme or area rays of 
the pencil will nndergo greater refraction than those. near! 
coinciding with the axis of the pencil, 31879 RutLey Study 
Rocks ix. 80 A convergent pencil of polansed light. 

b. Optic pencil, the rays that pass from any 
point throngh the crystalline lens, and are again 
bronght to a focns on the retina, thus forming a 
donble cene with the crystalline as common base. 

1704 J. Norars fdeal World u. vii. 360 Called the optick 

neil, as being the instrument whereby the pictures or 
images of things are delineated to the eye. 1727-41 in 
Cuamnens Cycl. s.ve Optic, 1786 W. Herscner in PAs, 
Frans. LXXVI. 500 That Indistinctness of Vision which 
has been ascribed to the smallness of the Optic Pencil. 1819 
in Pantologia. 

5. Geont. The figure formed by a set of straight 
lines aaa in a point. Also cxtended to a set 
of curves of n given order, passing through a 
number of points corresponding to such order; 
and to a set of planes or curved surfaces passing 
through one liae or curve. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XV11. 402/1 A pencil of lines isa number 
of lines which meet in one point, 1859 Cayvey Coll. Math, 
Papers 11. 577 A system of points in a line is said to be 
a range, and a system of lines through a point is said to be 
apencil. 1865 /éid. V. 484 (¢ét/e) On the intersections of a 
pencil of four lines by a pencil of two lines. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
8. Vv. Axial pencil,..the figure formed by a number of planes 
passing through a given line, which is called the basis or 
axis of the nxial pencil. | e. 2 

6. Applied to objects resembling a pencil in 
shape. a. (More fally peaci? diamond.) A glazier’s 
diamond; = Dramonp sb. 4. rare. 

1837 Penny Cyc, VILL. 475/1 The pencil diamond used 
by glaziers to cut glass with is a small fractured piece of 
diamond..of a trapezoidal) shape, weighing about the 6oth 
part of a carat, and set in a wooden handle. .. Two pencil 
diamonds are now in use, the old and the new or patent pencil. 


PENCIL. 


b. A belemnite. rare. 

3843 Humace Dict. Geol. & Alin., Pencil, a name given to 
the belemnite. ‘ P 

ce. A small medicated hougie. 

1890 in WepsTER, 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb.,as penctl-brush, -clasp, 
4 -daubing; ‘made or writtea with a pencil’, as 
penctl-drawing, -line, -mark, -noie, -skeich; objec- 
tive and obj. gen., as feuctl-maker, -scrubber, 
-seller, -sharpening; fue adj. 5 instru- 
mental, as penet/-mark sb. and vb., fencit-wrilten 
adj.; similative, ete, as fenctl-formed, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 67 To apply it with 
a *pencil-brush to the gums, 187§ Knicut Dict. Alech., 
*Pencil-clasp, a device to hold a pencil to the lappel or 
breast of the coat. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 
4f The whole of the "pencil-construction should be most 
accurately made in the finest faint lines with a hard pencil. 
1654 WitLock Zootomia 491 No such harsh Noise, as 
hobling Musick, or such an offensive Sight as *Pencill- 
dawbing. 1830 Laxptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 57 Stigmata.. 
papulose or *pencil-formed. 1842 Dunetison Med. Lex, 
*Pencil-like [or] styloid processes, 3875 Huxtey & Maatin 
Elem, Biot. (1877) 33 The outgrowth of pencil-like bunches of 
branches. 1875 Kaicnr Dict. Afech. 1658/2 The Florida cedar 
is used by all of the principal “pencil-makers in the world. 
1835 Jane Mazcet Mary's Gram. 1 The *pencil-marks on 
the page. 188 W. Cory Lett. § Frnds. (2897) 71 Such books 
as he must buy to pencil-mark for future reference. 1897 
Mary Kinestey HW. Africa 305, 1 got a *pencil note, with 
ny Ictter of introduction. .delivered. 3774 Foote Cozencrs 
1, Wks 1799 IL. 152 That poresel Dy: mongrel Manasses ! 
1776 WitnerInG rit. Plants (1796) 1. 310 Appendages to 
the keel (generally) 2 “pencil-shaped substances, with 3 
divisions, fixed towards the end of the keel. 1901 Harper's 
Afag.Cll.798/1, 1 think he considered my *pencil-sharpening 
a greater accomplishment. 185: Hawtuorne f//o. Sev. 
Gables viii. (1852) 91 The *pencil-sketches that pass from 
hand to hand, behind the original's back, 

b. Special Comb.: pencil-blue, a particular 
shade of blue obtained from indigo, formerly used 
in calico-printing, for painting in parts of a design; 
pencil cedar, a name given to several species of 
juniper, the wood of which is used for the casiag 
of lead-pencils; pencil-compass, a pair of com- 
passes, one leg of which bears a pencil; pencil 
diamond: sec sense 6a; pencil fever: see quot. 
1873; pencil flower, a name for the genus S¢y/o- 
sauthes of leguininous plants (Zreas. Bot. 1866); 
peneil-lend (see Leap 56.1 3), black-lead or 
graphite as used for making pencils; a slender 
stick of this for fitting iato a metallic peacil-case 
or an ever-pointed pencil; + pencil man, a man 
of the ‘ pencil’ or brush, an artist; pencil-piece, 
a piece of pencil-lead of proper length for making 
a pencil; pencil-sharpener, an instrument for 
sharpening 1 black-lead or slate pencil by pushing 
or rotating it against a cutting edge; pencil-stone, 
the mineral PyRePHYLLITE; pencil-tree, the 
groundsel-tree (Baccharts halimifolta); pencil- 
vase, 1 vasc in which the pencils or brushes, used 
by the Chinese and Japanese for writing, stand up- 
light ; pencil-wood, the wood of the pencil cedar. 

1860 O'Newt Calico Printing 337 *Pencil Blue. receives 
its name from the manner in which it was applied to the 
cloth, viz., by means of a fibrous matter like anartist's pencil... 
Pencil blue consists of inaye in the deoxidised and dissolved 
state. 1825 Gentl, Dlag. XCV.1. 318 The *pencil, a juniper 
cedar, is scarce herey it grows much like the fir-tree in every 
respect. 1866 Treas. Bot. 642/1 Puniperus bernudiana, 
Pencil Cedar; ve virginiana, Red Cedar. 1882 Encycl. 
Brit. X1V. 197/2 The trees [of Ladak] are the pencil cedar 
(Juniperus excelsa), the poplar and willow [etc.]. | 1875 
Kwuiont Dict. Mech. 1659/2 *Pencil-compass, one having a 
pencilend at one legs ora compass to which an ordinary 
pencil may be attached. 3873 Slang Dict. *Penctl-fever, a 
supposititions disease among racehorses.. sets in when, 
despite the efforts of the ‘marketeers ‘,a horse can no longer 
be kept at a short price in the lists, through his actual con- 
dition being discovered, and when every layer of odds is 
anxions to write his name down. | 1883 B'ham Weekly Post 
18 Aug. 8/5 Among the latest victims of ‘pencil’ fever is 
Elzevir, who has been doing so badly of late that the horse- 
watchers advise their clients to have nothing to do with 
him. 1875 Knicnt Dict, Aleck. 1658/2 The “pencil-leads 
as sold by stationers and foyer for pencil-cases and ever- 

int pencils are little cylinders made of graphite and clay 
nfentied with water until it assumes the consistency of 

nitty. 31889 Lonce Seillaes Metam, etc. (Hunter. Cl.) 3 

he *pencile man that with a careles hand Hath shaddowe 
Venus. 1710 Suarresa. Charact., Adv. to Author i. § 3 As 
in our real portraitures, particularly those at full length, 
where the poor pencil-man is pnt to athousand shifts, whilst 
he strives to dress us in affected habits, such as we never 
wore. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 947 The ends of the *pencil- 
pieces become dry first, and by their contraction in volume 
get loose in the grooves. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1659/2 
* Pencilsharpener, a device against which a lead or a slate 
pencil is drawn or rotated in order to sharpen the point. 
31886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. *Pencil-stone, 1896 CwEesteR 
Dict. Names Min. Pencil-stone,a popular name for pyro- 
phyllite, because slatepencils are made from it. 1884 MILLER 
Plani-n., *Penctl-tree. 1890 Cent. Dict, Pencil-trée,. +80 
named from the long brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. 1859 Dickinson Song Sol. i, 17 (E.D.D.) T' main 
timmers of our house is *pencil wood, 

Hence (nonce-qds.) Pencillous a., of the form 
of a pencil; Pencilly c., like or of the natare of 


a peacil or pencilliag; + Pencilry, pencil-work, 


PENCIL. 


1620 Mippieton & Rowtey World Tost at Tennis 345, 1 
[Time} cannot set impression on their [women’s) cheeks.. 
But 'tis wip'd off with gloss and pencilry. 1839 Battey 
Festus xviii, (1848) 174 Oh! gaze on ber ringlets of raven- 
black hair, And her delicate eyebrow’s soft pencilly line. 
1857 Buttock Caseaux’ Midwif. 70 The little vessels. .sub- 
divide into very delicate ramuscules, assuming a pencillous 


arrangement. 
Pencil (pernsil), v.  [f. pree. sb.] 


l. ¢rans. To paint with a ‘ pencil’ or brush (o¢s, 
or arch.) 3; now, usually, to colour, tint, or mark 
with or as with a black-lead pencil. Also fig. 

¢1532 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. 1. 364 Redd ocker 
for pensellyng of the new tennys play. | 1641 Mitton CA. 
Govt. 1. Pref, Time enough to pencill it over with alt the 
curious touches of art, 1854 J.S, C. Asaotr Vafpoleon (1855) 
I, xxxviii. 586 The sun..pencils with beauty the violet and 
the rose. 1863 Sir J. B. Burke Pictss. Fam. Ser. ut. 2 
Trial and hardship had pencilled their features with the 
lines of care, igoz Enz, L, Banks Newspaper Girl 242 
The editor continued blue-pencilling other pages. < 

b. To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brnsh; f/rausf. to depict or paint in words (ods.); 
also (in later use), to outline, sketch, or delineate, 


in pencil. Also fig. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit.t. 63t Lanthony..the situa- 
tion of which Abbay Giraldus Cambrensis..shall pensile it 
out unto you for mee. 1621 T. Wittiastson tr. Gondart's 
Wise Vicillard 98 Horace in bis art of Poetrie doth pensill 
and picture out an old manin this manner. 1631 WeEver 
Anc. Fun, Mon, 372 ‘These words thereupon being most 
artificially pensild. 1644 [H. Parker) Yes Pop, 49 ‘The 
Scripture pensils the great Monarchies under the lineaments 
of Lions. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nad. (1834) 1.78 Some... very 
learnedly insist that the image penctled on the backside of 
our eye..is the object we behold. 1774 M. Mackenzte 
Marit. Surv. 74 Then sketch the Curvature between C and 
B, and pencil it. 18593 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv, Shaded 
towers and sunlit pyramids of ice penciled their fantastic 
outlines against the sky, 1873 E. Seon Workshop Receipts 
Ser. t. 3/2 Drawings are first pencilled and then inked, 

2. To write or jot down with a pencil. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 111. 25, I have.. 
pencilled, for your use, an abstract, 1825 Cotenipce Asds 
Refi. (1848) 1, 124 ‘Vhe first marginal note I had pencilled 
on Laighton's pages. 1861 Witson & Gemkte Jem. Ey 
Forbes xii. 427 He would..pencil down in verse the ideas as 
they rose in his mind. : ; 

b. ‘lo enter (a horse’s name) in a betting book. 

1871 ‘M. Lecrano’ Camdr. I*reshin. 35 ‘ Well, then, I've 
been told of an outsider’, mentioning an animal whose 
nante he had not had the pleasure of pencilling. 

3. intr. To form into pencils (of light). 

«1774 GoLnsm, Surv, Exp. Philos, (1776) 11. 293 Every 
visible point..may he considered as a candle sending forth 
its ray, which splits and pencils out into several other rays 
hefore it arrives at the eye, : 

4. trans, To treat or ‘paint’? (a wound, ete.) 
with something applied with a fine brush, 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed, (ed. 4) III. 268 Penciling the 
wound with lunar caustic. 1843 R. J. Graves Sys¢. Clin. 
Med. xxvi. 331 Pencilled over with Plenk’s liniment. 1876 
tr. Fl. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. \V.80 The Application of 
Fluids [to the Larynx] (a) Pencilling. 

Peneil, variant of PENCEL. 

Pencil-case (pensiljkas), A holder for the 
reception of a pencil or pencil-lead (or of a similar 
slender stick of prepared aniline, etc.), usually of 
metal, and sometimes highly ornamented; also, 
a case of wood, leather, ete., for keeping pencils 
of any kind in. 

1552 Hucoet, Pensyle case, graphiarium,. 19712 J. James 
tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 84 This Tracing-Staff, ..'tis the 
very Pencil-Case of him Aan traces Things upon the Ground. 
1727-41 Cuanpers Cycl., Port-craion, a pencil-case, an 
instrument serving to Inclose a pencil, and occasionally also 
used as a handle for holding it. It is usually four or five 
inches long, and contrived so 2s the pencil may be slid up 
and down it by means of a spring and button, 186g Wixsor 
& Newton List of Water Colours, etc. 58 Round Pencil 
Cases. Flat leather Pencit Cases, etc. 1879 Print. Trades 
Frni, xxix. 35 A large and massive gold pencil-case, a 
masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity, 


Pencilled, -iled (pensild), Af/,.@.  [f. PeNciL 
sb, and v. + -ED. 
I, 1, Having or furnished with a pencil, 


1593 Nasne CAris¢t’s 7. (1613) 163 In a third place is 
there a grosse-pencild Painter. 

IT. 2. Painted with a ‘pencil’ or fine brush; 
depicted with or as with a ‘pencil’; now, usually, 
drawn or sketched ‘in pencil’, 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr, 1497 So Lvcrece set a worke, sad tales 
doth tell To penceld pensiuenes, & colour’d sorrow. 1604 
Denker King’s Entertainm. Wks. 1873 1. 318 Crownes on 
their heads, and scepters with pensild scutchions in their 
hands, 1784 Cowrer J'ask 1. 417 Satisfied with only 
pencill’d scenes, 1807 Cranpe Par. Keg. ut. 349 Mer china 
closet.. For woman's wonder held her pencilled ware. 

3. Marked with or as with a pencil; delicately 
marked or streaked with thin concentric lines 
(instead of masses) of colour or shading. 

1sgz Kvo Sol. § Pers. 1v. i. 79 Smalt pensild eye browes, 
like two glorious rainbowes. 1829 Lytton Disowned ii, His 
brows finely and lightly penciled. 1875 W. Houcuron S&. 
Brit, Insects 8g The wings [of the insect} are often delicately 
pencilled. 1890 Century fag. 51/2 ‘Uhe remainder of the 
page being penciled, or marked transversely, with narrow 

lack lines at right angles to the shaft of the feather. 

4, Written with a pencil. 

1794 Mrs. Rapcuirrs Afyst, Udolphoi, The pencilted lines 
on the wainscot met hereye. 1875 Huxtey in Life (1900) 

1. xxx. 448 A pencilled request that I would call on him, 
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5. Iaving or formed into pencils of rays; radiate. 

1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. xxxiii, (1856) 287 Its penciled 
a could be seen reaching nearly to the horizon. _ 

- Zool. and Hot. Vufted ; brushy; penicillate. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 304 The 
various rich-coloured stripes... of a fine tulip, should 
--terminate in fine broken points, elegantly feathered or 
pencilled. . 

Pe-nciller, -iler. [f. Pexcin 2, + -rn1.] 

1. One who pencils; a draughtsman, a writer ; 
spec. in Calico-printing, an artist who painted in 
part of the design, before the introduction of blocks. 

1780 A. Younc Jour fre/.11. 36 Eighteen bleachmen. .Six 
pencillers. 1836 Lanpor Peric. & isp. Epil., No penciller of 
similar compositions. 1883 Ross Bushy 5 its Neighbour- 
houd iv. 104 A good deal of the ae was done by the 
hands of ‘ pencillers', as they were called, 

2. a. Nactug slang. A bookmaker’s clerk. 

1879 Daily News 24 Oct. 2/1 Ten races were set for 
decision,.. business was brisk among the pencillers. 1887 5/. 
James’ Gaz, 2 June, When the favourite won, the accused 
and his clerk, or ' penciller ', promptly changed their clothes 
and decamped, 

b. A reporter. rare. 

1897 Chicago Advance 22 July 111/1 Your penciller. -has 
tarried a day to gather these scattered hints of a meeting, 

Pe-ncilling, -iling, //.s. [See -1nc1.] 

1. ‘The action of the vb. PENCIL in various senses; 
esp. fine colouring or drawing; also éransf. the 
fine tinting or marking of nalural objects resem- 
bling that exeented by a pencil. 

1706 Ari of Painting (1744) 380 A harsh way of penciling. 
1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xii. 96 Whether they are.. 
made by the pencilings of art or nature, 1831 N. P, Wats 
floem at Brown University 178 Vencath The spreading 
trees, fine pencillings of light Stay. 1861 Berrsr. Hore 
Lug. Cathedr. 19th C. 54 Delicate peneilling replaced strong 
horizontal lines. 1878 Lawgence tr. Cotta’s Kocks 83 ‘Lhe 
linear foldings or pencilling of frequent occurrence in gneiss, 

2. concr, A drawing or sketch with a pencil; 
a jotting or note, made in pencil; fg. a literary 
sketeh or portrait. 

1830 Cunnincnam Brit, Parnt. 1.331 He used ty sit and 
fill his copybook with pencillings of flowers. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita 1, iv. 124 Two little peneillings fom Canterbury 
south porch and central tower. 1886 Symonps Aewarss, 70. 
(1898) VIN. viii, 24 Ariosto’s bright and many-coloured 
pencillings, were. distinguished by. .firmness of drawing. 

3. (See quot.) 

18795 Knicnt Dict. Afech. 1659/1 To draw a line of white 
paint along a mortar-joint in a brick wall, to render the 
joa more conspicuous and contrast with the colour uf the 

ricks. This is termed penciling. 

Pe'ncilling, ff. a. [f. Pexcin wv + -ING2.] 
That pencils, or uses a pencil. 

1887 Daily Fel. 12 Mar. 5/2 A registration fee..is extracted 
from every member of the pencilling fraternity |= book- 
makers). | 

Pencion, -cyon, obs. forms of PENsIoN. 

+Pen-clerk. Oés. [f Pun 56.2 + CLERK] 
A ‘clerk’ whose scholarship extended merely to 
the use of the pen (as distinguished from clerk 
clergyman or seholar); a clerk, a secretary; also 


fir, In quot, 1575, a user of the pen, writer. 

1380 Wyceiir Wks. (1880) 246 Pei wolen not presente a 
clerk able of kunnyoge..but a kechen clerk as a penne 
clerk, 31560 PitkincTon Expos. Aggeus (1562) 181 1f he he 
hut a pen-clarke. x575 Laxeuam Zef, (871) 56 Az bad a 
penclark azTam, 1602 R. ‘I. 5 Godlie Serm, 175 ‘The holy 
prophets and Apostles, the penclearkes and secretaries of 
the spirit of God, 1634 W. Tirwnyr tr. Palsac's Lett. 
(vol. D239 None could therein any way compare with our 
Practitioners and Peu-clarkes. 

Pencraft (penjkraft). rave. [ff PEN 50.2 + 
Cuart sd.] The craft or art of the pen; the 
occupation of, or skill in, writing; the business 
of a writer, writing, penmanship, authorship. 

1600 Hotitano Livy 1x, xvi. 349 The same yeare, C. 
Flavius. .sware an oth, that he would no longer be a notarie 
and use pencraft, 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy IL. iv, 1 wonld 
not givea groat for that man’s knowledge in pen-craft, 1831 
Scorr Ct, Rolf. Introd., ‘Vo think that [merit not the empty 
fame alone, hut also the more substantial rewards of suc- 
cessfut pencraft. 1894 F.S. Extis Reynard Fox ass But 
hy good pencraft was the story Told. 

encyfe, Pencyfull, obs. ff. PENSIVE, PENSIFLL, 

+ Pend, st.) Sc. Obs. [Derived, in some way, 
from F, pendre or L. pendere to hang: ef. PAnn.] 

1, = Penvayt sd. 2. 

1488 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scol. 1, 82 Item, a brasselat of 
gold with hede and pendes of gold, 1507 fbid, II. 263 
Item, for j pair of silver bukkilles with pendes gilt for the 
Kingis a 1513 Douctas “nets xu, xiv. 132 On Turnus 
schuldir, lol ‘Vhe fey gyrdill hie set dyd appeyt, With 
stuthis knaw and pendeis schynand cleyr. @1568 | Wald 
my gud Ladye that f lnif’ 47 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. 
chy 658 Hir belt suld be of bowsumnes,..Baith heid and 
pendes with hartlines, Inemmellit weill with all. 

2. A hanging; a valance of a hed; = Pann. 

1578 in Hunter Siggar & Ffo. Fleming xxvi. (1862) 332 
Ane pend of purpour weluot pasmentit w* silucr. 

Pend, s¢.2 Sc. Also 9 pen(n. [f. F. pendre 
or L. pendére to hang.] An arch; an arched or 
yaulted roof or canopy; the vaulted ground-floor 
of a ‘peel’ or bastel-house; an archway; an arched 
or covered-in passage or entry. 

15933 Bettennen Livy 1. viii (5. T.S.) 50 He ordanit twa 
preistis to be caryit in ane chariot, maid in maner of ane 
pend abone pare hede [eurru arcuate). 1535 STEWART 


PEND. 


Cron. Scot, (Rolls) IL. 441 On Forth thair wes ane brig of 
tre, But pend or piller, vpone trestis hie. a 1568 Lichfonn's 
Dreme 18 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 289, I tuke.. 
and kest my self rycht with ane mychtie bend Outthruch 
the volt and percit nocht the pend. 1616 déerdcen Regr. 
(1848) 11. 338 Twa pilleris and thrie bowis, fynelie wrocht 
with chapture heidis at the beginning of the symmeris 
of the pendis. 1635 Person Varieties 1, 33 Mahomet his 
Chest of Iron... doth hang miraculously unsupported of 
any thing, because either the pend or some vertieall stone 
of the Vault...is of Loadsione. a@1670 Spatpinc Trou. 
Chas, [ (Spalding Cl.) 1.313 At the wastend of the pend, 
quhairon the gryte stepill stands. 19770 Vr, Forses Peal. 
(886) 307 pine to the north wall stood the building now 
called the College,..the Pend still entire. 1893 Siuvenson 
Catrionai, We took shelter under a pend at the head of a 
close or alley. 1893 Cxockrert Stihit Mindster 199 A low 
‘pend’ or vaulted passage. 

b. ‘The vault of heaven. 

1663 Str G. Mackenzin Relfeyious Stoic i. (1685) 2 The 
stately fabrick of Ileavens arched Pend. 1819 W. ‘TEexnanxt 
Papistry Storm’ (1827) 43 Throu’ Auroia'’s gildet gate,.. 
And up the pend, at furious rite. 

e@, An arched conduit ; ‘a covered sewer, stnall 
conduit ; also, the entrance to, or the grating over, 
a conduit or sewer’ (Jamieson 1880), 

1824 Mactaccart Gatlovid. Encycl., Penn,a sewer. 1834 
Mrs. Maxwert Let. g Apr. in Lie F.C. Maxwell ii. 27 
The water gets from the pond through the wall and a pend 
or small bridge, 

d. attrib. Pend-elose, an arched passage. 

15935 Aderdeen Kegr, XV. (Jam,), Fyw scoir of pendstanis 
& vj scoir xv. laidis of wall stanis. 1880 Jamison, Lene 
mouth, the entrance of a pend or covered gateway. 

+ Pend, 3/.3 Os. rare. [app. f Vesp v3 3.] 
Leaning, inclination, tendency, impetus. 

1674 N. Faiwvax Sudh & Selv. 65 Vut we are at no such 
pend, as we should be fain to fly to cither the one or the 
other, /éfd. 11g AA pend or earnest strift fromwards, which 
we call springsonness, 

Pend, 54.4 Oés. or died. [Variant of Pex sd.); 
ef. PEND 72] +1. = Pen sit. Cbs. 

1542 Una. “ras, Apoph. 120 b, The facivn or lykenesse 
..0f a pende, wherein to kepe other beastes. 

2. dial, Pressure; pinch, straits. 

1823 15, Moor Suffolk Words 292 ‘‘Vhere’s the pend’: 
the point of pressure. 1879 in Arcé, VIII. 172 (E. DD.) 
Tle helps me ina pend. 

+ Pend, 54.5 Sc. obs. variant of PEN 54.2 

+ Pend, v.! Ots. Also 4 pent. l’a.t. pended; 
also 5 pent. [Aphetic f. apfead, Avrenpv.1, OF, 
apendre.) inir. Yo belong, pertain za. 

¢1320 Sir Tréstr, 1090 A word pat pended to pride Tristrem 
po spac he. /éfd. 1383 Alle ping. .Pat pende to marchandis. 
13.. 2... Addit, P. V3. 1270 [Thai] pyled Alle pe appare- 
iment pat pented to pe kyrke. Parqoo JWorte ctrth. 1612 
O payne and o perelle that pendesthere-tov. ¢ 1460 7 cwucley 
Afyst. xxii. 100 Herode..coud fyod with nokyns gyn 
Nothyng herapon that pent to any syn. 

Pend, v7.2 Ods. exc. dial. [An extended form 
of Ven vl: cf Penn sé. and Vext ffi.a.] To 
pen or shut in; to confine, to limit. Otten fead sf. 

é1400 Plowman's T. 650 Wel worse they woll him tere, 
And in prison woll hem [156 him} pend. c14590 Castle 
Persev, 1247 My prowd pouer schal Veve pende, tyl I be 
putte in peynys pyt. 1542 Unare Ar asi. hee 120 Suche 
frowarde creatures as many women are onght rather to bee 
pended up ina caige of iron. /d/d. 257 b, Antipater [was] 
..chaced into Lamia..& there pended up. 57x GoLpinc 
Calvin on #s. xxi. 12 God wil pend them up in some corner, 

b. dial, (See quot.) Cf PEeNp 5d.4 2. 

a1825 Foray Voc. &. cinglia, Pend, v. 1, To press or 
pinch, Commonly said of apparel which does not ft. 


Pend,v.3 [app. a. F. pend-re:—late L. pend-cre 
for fendzre to hang. But in some cases aphetie f. 
apend, APPEND v,%, or short for depend.] 

+1. ¢rans, To hang; to append. Ods. 


1soo-z0 Dunnar /’oeurs xiii, go Thair seilis ar to pendit. 
1660 Bonpe Sent. Keg. 112 The Cynical Puritan would 
hang him..the Independent would pende him if he did not 
als depend on him as on God almighty, 

2. infr. To hang; todepend. a. fig. (now dia.) 

1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & &, xxxix.1g So that woorship- 
fulnes: and honestnes, De pends ech on other. 1642 JI, 
Moke Song Sond nt. i.xy, But if we grant,..that the souls 
energie 'Pends not on this base corse. 1839 Bastey Festus 
xx. (1848) 256 Principles and doctrines pending not Upon 
the action of the poem here. 1859 IluGues Scour, WArte 
Zlorseviii, Pend upou it,a good-hred girl like Lu wouldn't 
stand it, ; . 

b. ftera?. (literary affectation.) 

1802 Mrs. Ravcurre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 
1826 II. agg ‘lo that great tower, still called of Casar, 
which was the keep; on it pended the prison-turret of the 
merchant. 1857 Bness Tavrrnorus Quits I. vii. 100 A 
bunch of ponderous seals pending over his portly paunch. 

3. To hang over, impend, incline, lean, Ods. exc. 
dial, Cf, PEND 56.3 

1674 N. Farrrax Sudk & Sefv. 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. a182z5 Forav 
Vou E. Anglia, Pend, v...To incline or lean, ‘The wall 
pends this way. 

Pend, vt Sc Also 7 pen. [prob. f. PEND 
56.2 (though evidenced somewhat earlier).] érazs. 
Toarch, arch over, vault. Hence Pended Z/. a., 
arched; Pending vé/. sé., an arching. 

1491 Acc. Ld. Migh Treas, Scot. 1. 181 Item, to the 
massonis of the Palis.,for the pendin of thre voutis. 1497 
bid. 1. 342 Item,..giffin to Wat Merlioune, for his task of 
Dunbar, that is the pending of the hall, bigging of Hannis 
tonre [etc.]. 1499-1500 Durkan Acc. Rotls (surtees) 656 
Pro le pendyng ad stagnum molendini. a 1684 Law fem. 


PENDACE. 


(1818) 216 Major Learmont..was taken..in a vault which 
he diged under ground, and penned for his hiding. 1823 
Hose 7 ales (1866) ao Ane could hae guen oure it like a 
pendit brigg. 182 . Tennant Cdl. Beaton w. iil. 113 
A gousty lump o” black pended stanewark. 

Pend, obs. pa. t. and pple. of PEN z, 

+Pendace. Se. Ods. Also 6 -ase, -ass. [A 
deriv. of F. pend-re or L. pend-fre to hang: cf. 
OF, pendace hanging pap.] = PeNnvant 2. 

isoz Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. 1. 348 In pairt of pay- 
ment for hedis and pendases for harnessingis,. .xxviijs. 1511 
ibid. YV. 196 For the hail! harnesing ungilt [of the king's 
mule] in bukkillis, peadasis, juacturis, naillis and utheris 
necessaris thairto,. .1ij ZA xijd@. 1539 Aberdeen Reger. (1844) 
1. 159 Quhar thon tyat the pendace of thi belt in the hie 
publict gett, 

Pendale, obs. form of PENDLE sé.2 

Pendall, in //er.: see SpinDLE-cRoss. 

Pendant, -ent (pendant, -ént), sé. Forms: 
4-6 pendaunte, (4-5 -aunt, 5 -awnt), 4-5 pen- 
dande, (4 -aunde, 5-6 -and, 6-on), 5 pennaunt, 
7 ‘ant, 5~pendant, -ent. [a. F. pevdan? (13th c. 
in Littré), sb. use of pr. pple. of fendre to hang.) 

I, =F. pendant = pente, slope. 

t1. Slope, declivity, inclination (of a hill, ete.). 
Obs, (Soin OF.) Cf. Hancine, ITane sé, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 109 Pe water, pat falleb 
dounward and soupward wip be pendaunt toward Ierusalem, 
takeb no defoul ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode wm xcviii. 
(1869) 111 Up on pe peadannt of an hidons valey, foul and 
deep and derk. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, \xxxiii. 123 Lowe 
moyst wooddes, standing in the peadant or hanging of 
hilles. ¢x600 Norven Spee. Brit., Cornu. (1728) 98 The 
towne seateth nere the uauignble ‘Tamar, on the bendinge 
or pendent of ahill. 1642 Tlevitn /7e¢f fo 27 isd. (1671) 358. 


IT. Something that hangs or is suspended. 

2. A loose hanging part of anything, usually of 
an ornamental character, as a knob, bead, tassel, 
etc.; now, chiefly, an ornament of some precious 
metal or stone, attached to a bracelet, necklace, 


etc, ; rarely, an ornamental fringe. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 168 pe pendauntes of his payttrure. 
1377 Laxci. P. Pl. B, xv. 7 As persones in pellare with 
pendauntes of syluer. ¢1400 Afelayne 994 Tie tuke p* 
pendande in his hande. 14.. Vou. in Wr-Wiilcker 735/10 
CVouina Vestimentorunt floc pendudui,a pendand. 1555 
Eorn Decades 799 Hangiages made of gossampire silke.. 
haning golden idlezand suche other spanglesand pendauntes 
ns the Italians caule Sonaglios 1 E. G[rimstone] 
D Acosta’s Hist, Indies v. xxix. 419 A litter well furnished 
with curtins and pendants of diverse fashions. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. wt ti. an. iii, (651) 473 Why do they. .deck 
themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains [etc.]? 
1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Serifi. 242 Rebekah was pre- 
sented .. with this forehead-pendant asa pledg. 1876 PLancné 
Cyl. Costume, Pendants,..the ornaments appended to 
necklaces, 1877 J. D. Cuamzers Div. Worship 52 Stoles 
and Maniples, all with pendants of gold nnd gems. 

Tb: ie The end of a knight’s belt or lady’s 
girdle which remained hanging down after passing 
throngh the buckle, and was usnally fashioned as 


an oraament. Oés, 

13. Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 2038 Bot wered not pis ilk wy3e for 
wele pis gordel, For pryde of be pendauntez, fa3 polyst bay 
were, 1420 4. &, Mids (1882) 45 A gurdill of hlake sylke.., 
with a gode bokyll & a pendaunt, & in be same pendaunt 
an ymage of seyut Christofre. 1463 in Bury IVidis (Camden) 
16 To John Hert my gyrdyll with a bokyll and peudaunth 
of siluir, Grace me gouerne wretyn ther in. a1548 Ha. 
Chron, Hen. Vili 239 The buckles and pendentes were all 
of fyne golde. 1577 ee Relat, Spir, 1. (1659) 24 She hath 
a girdle of beaten gold slackly buckled unto her with a 
pendant of gold down to the ground. ¥ 

@. spec. The pendant part of an ear-ring, an ear- 


drop. (Common in 17thc.) 

1555 Even Decades 161 The men and the women haue 
pendauntes of gold and precious stones hangiage at their 
enres. 1564 A. Jenninson in /fakluyt's Voy. (1598) I. 346 
His earerings had pendants of golde, a handfull long. 1589 
Nasue Returne of Pasquild Wks, (Grosart) I. 138 By Gods 
helpe, I will hung such a payre of pendents at both your 
eates. a1657 Lovetace “oes (1864) 232 Hang a poetick 
panes in fee ear, 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/2 His 

Idest Daughter not delivering her Peadants quickly they 
cut off her Ears with them. 1738 Giover Leonidas m. 284 
Their ears grae’d with pendants. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
1. 56 A plump Flanders lass, with long gold pendants in her 
ears, 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Kuowl. J. 501 So-called 
peo were also attached to the ear-rings. 

. Transferred applications. 

1586 M. Rovpon Elegie Astrophet i, The garnisht tree 
no pendant stird. 1631 Bratnwait Lag. Gentlew. (1641) 
295 The poynt or pendent of her feather wags ont of a due 
posture. 1746-7 Hervey Mfedit. (1767) 1. 128 Not a Blade 
of Grass, not a single Leaf, but wears the watery Pendants. 
1841-4 Emerson ss. Ser. 11. iti. (1876) 78 Maa, ordinarily 
a pendant to events, only half attached. 

+3. A natural hanging part. Ods. 

ta. fl. = Testes, Ols. (Soin OF.) 

¢ 1325 AMfetr. Hont. 55 He schar al awai ful rathe His 
members and his peundanz bathe. 1634 Sir T. Ilerpeat 
Trav. 15 They gird themselues with a piece of raw leather, 
and fasten a square peece like the backe of a Gloue, to it, 
which almost hangs so low as their pendants. 1638 Forp 
Fancies 1. ii, Twit me with the decrements of my pendants? 
Though | am made a gelding [etc 

+b. Bot. An anther. Oés. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1.51 The chives which grow out 
of red Pinks, and which are Hppee with red Pendents, be 
smeared over with n small Mealy Powder. 1727-41 CulaMBERS 
Cyel., Pendants, amoug florists, a kind of seeds, growing on 
stamina, or chives. 1790 BatLey, fendants (in Botany) are 


| 
| 
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the male Part of a Flower called Ajices, placed on the Top 
of those Threads which are terined by Botanists Stamina, 

4, Applied to mechanical constructions, 

+a. A plumb-line. Obs. rare. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 3992/1 Pendawnt, of wrytys crafte, or 
masunry, fendicuda, 1530 Patscr. 253/1 Peudaut for car- 
penters, sineau. 

b. A pendnlum. Ods. 

1644 Dicsy Wat. Bodics ix. 74 Galileo..sayth that to make 
the same pendant goe twice as fast as it did, .. you must 
[etc.]. 1653 Gaupen Hierasf. 253 Like weighty Pendants 
once violently swayed beyond the perpendicular line and 
ete they are a long time before they recover the point of 
ixation and consistency, ; 

ce. A hanging chandelier or gaselier. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pendant, a hanging burner 
for gas. 1903 Daily Chron. 20 Jan. 8/1 An escape of gas 
from a sliding pendant in the room. ‘ 

+d. A pendeat escutchcon, a hanging shield. 

1629 Dekker Londons Tempe Wks. 1873 IV. 125 On the 
four angles, or corners over the termes, are placed four 
pendants with armes in them. /déd. 127 At the four angles 
of it, four pendants play with the wind. 1727 Battery vol. LI, 
Pendants (with Heralds), pendant escuteheons, 

5. Arch. & In the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles: A knop or other terminal (often richly 
carved) together with the stem suspending it, 
hanging from a vault or from the framing of an 
open timber roof. b. In Carfeniry, A similar 
object, usnally less ornate, on the lower end of the 
newel at the angle of a staircase when this projects 
below the string. ©. A carved (chiefly in bas- 
relief) or pictorial representation of fruit, flowers, 
etc, in a hanging position, as an ornamental or 
decorative feature. 

1322 Ely Sacrist Rollin Willis Archit, Nomencl, (1844) 45 
In cariagio et excisione petr' empt'’. apud Swaffham qua 
vocatur pendaunt, 1427-8 /é/d., Un arche d’alabastre.. 
avec pendants et knottes, 1587 FLemixc Contn, Holinshed 
Ill. 1315/2 In the top of this house was wrought., vpoen 
Canuas, works of inie and hollie with pendents made of 
wicker rods. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 
171 Turninge of Banisters and pendantes, 8s. 1662 Grazie 
vince. 6 Pendants, Garlands,..and an infinite number of 
Ornaments, which are put on the Frize, 1838 Parker Gloss. 
Archit. (ed. 2), Pendant, Pendent, a sculptured ornament 
hanging from a Gothic roof, either of stone or wood ; chiefly 
used in the latest, or Perpendicular style. 1842-76 Gwi.r 
Archit, Gloss. sv, The peadent was also used very fre- 
quently to timber-framed roofs, as in that of Croshy Hall, 
which has a series of pendents along the ceatre of it. 1859 
Parkea Don, Archit. U1. iii, 59 Pendants are more com- 
monly used in the roofs of halls than in those of churches. 
1868 Chambers’ Encyl. YX. 76/2 Staircases .. had usually 
massive oak balusters ..and were ornamented with carved 
panels, peadaats, &c. 5 

6. Arch. In open timber roofs; a. A wooden 
pos! placed against the wall, usnally resting on a 
corbel, ils upper end secured to the hammer-beam 
or to the lower end of the principal rafter; also 
called Jendant-post. b. Aspandrel formed by the 
side-post, the curved brace, and the tie-beam or 
the hammer-beam. c. In stone-work: A shaft 


ribs of a vault or an arch or the pendant-post of 


an open timber roof, and resting on a corbel or 


terminating in a decorated boss. 

11359: sce fendani-fost in 14.) 1452 in Willis & Clark 
Canibridge (1886) 1. 282 Principal Bemys with braces and 
pendaunttes... Item, atte every end of the pendaunt shalbe 
a augell. 1579 Zid. 310 Pendons to the principals, eche of 
vj foote longe. 1596 Spenser J. Q. 1v. x. 6 It was a hridge 
ybuilt in goodly wize With curious Corbes and pendants 

raven faire. 1706 Puiturs, Pendent,a Supporter of Stone 
in Building, 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), Pendant 
This name was also formerly used for the spandrels very 
frequently found in Gothic roofs nuder the ends of the tie- 
beams, which are sustained at the bottom by corbels or other 
supports projecting from the walls. In this position it is 
usually called a Pendant-fost. 1879 Siz G, Scorr Leet. 
Archit, 11. 226 These columns being converted into pen- 
duats, the structural arches supply the support demanded, 

7. Naut, (Rigging pendant.) A short rope hang- 
ing from the head of a (main or fore) mast, yard- 
arm, or clew of 1 sail, and having at its lower end 
a block or a thimble spliced to an eye for recciving 
the hooks of the fore and main tackles. Also a 
similar device used in other parts of a ship. Also 
called PENNANT. 

Often with qualification, defining position or purpose, as 
yes Sish-, reef-tackle-, slay-tackte-, warren 
pendant, 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VIi (1896) 36 Double pendaunts.. 
viij, Single pendaunts .. viij. /dfd._ 37 Pendaunts with 
double poleis [= puilies]..ij. /4fd., Brasse pendaunts for 
the mayne yerdes..ij. 1495 /did. 255-6. 1497 Jdid. 327 
Pendantes for Bower takles. 1627 Carr. Smity Seaman's 
Gram. vy. 20 A Pendant is n short rope made fast at one end 
to the head of the Mast or the Yards arme, hauing at the 
other end a blocke with a shiuer to reeue some running rope 
in. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6129/3 Eleven Inch Cahle laid 
Pendant. 1776 Fatcoxer Dict, Marine, Pendent, pantotre, 
is also a short piece of rope, fixed under the shrouds, upon 
the head of the main-mast and fore-mast, from which it 
depends as low as the cat-harpings, having an eye in the 
lower end which is nrmed with an iron thimble... There are 
- many other pendents. which are generally single or douhle 
ropes, to whose lower extremities is attnched a block, or 
tackle, ¢1825 Cnovee Log Yack Tar (1891) 4 We..secured 
it [the rudder] to the stern post hy means of pendants and | 
tackles. 1862 Catal internat, Exhib. WW. xu. 5 The | 


-, rudders 


worked on the masonry of the wall, supporting the 


PENDANT. 


pendants..are uawound evenly as the boat descends iato 
the water. ‘ 

b. /rish pendané (jocular), any rope yam, reef- 
point, gasket, ete., hanging loose. 

1840 R. H. Dana Sef. Afast xxii. (1854) 124 There was no 
rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, no fag ends of ropes 
and ‘Irish pendants’ aloft. 

+8. Used by confusion for PEnxon. Oés. 

_ 1552 Hutozt, Banners, pendauntes, or Standers, splayed 
in battayle, signa infesla. 1632 SHzrwoop, A Penon (or 
Pendant) in a ship, or on the top of a horsemans staffe. 1644 
EveLyn nee 20 Oct., Over which hang divers banners and 
pendants, with other trophies taken by them from the Turkes, 

b, A pennon-shaped wind-vane. [mod.F. Zeror.] 

1860 Mferc. Marine Mag. VIt. 25 A.. roof .. surmouated 
by an iron weather pendant. 

9. Nat. A tapering flag, very long in the fly 
and short in the hoist; s/ee. that flown at the 
mast-head of a vessel in commission, unless dis- 
tinguished by a flag or broad pendant (see b). 

The flying of the pendant at half-mast denotes the death of 
the captain, its absence that the vessel is out of commission. 

[Iu this sense presumably a corruption of PENNoN (q.v.)3 
ee hy assimilation to sense 7 above; but Sendant 

as been in official use from the earliest date to which the 
name hasas yet been traced, though the accepted pronuncia- 
tion is fennant, which has also been the most common non- 
official spelling since ¢ 1690.]} 

1485 Nav. Ace. Fen Vi (1896) 40 Gittons of Say; 
Standardes of Say;,.Stremers of Say; Pendauntes of Say 
for the Crane lyne, 7495 /bid. 260 Baners of say..Gyttornes 
of say..Pendantes of say with Rede Crosses and Roses. 
Lbid, 273 1588 Survey af the ‘Ark Royal‘ in Defeat of 
Armada V1. 246 Streamers xiiii; Pendants xvi;.. Flaggs 
of St. George iii. 1599 Mixsuey Sp, Dict. Gallardétes, 
streamers or pendents in ships. 1688 R. HoLME Armoury 
3. xv. (Roxb.) 48/2 Pendant or Streamers, are those colours, 
which are hung out on the yard Armes, or from the head of 
the masts, .to beautifiethe ship. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 5051/3 
The Contractors for furnishing Her Majesty’s Navy with 
Colours (as Eusigns, Jncks, Pendants and Fanes). 1912 E. 
Coons Voy. S. Sea 4,1 will hoist a Pendant at my Mizen- 
Peak. 1797 Nrison in Nicolas Disf. (1845) IY. 346, [hoisted 
my Pendant on the Irresistible. 1825 H. B. GascoiGNe 
Nav. Fame §9 Our warlike Pendant, master of the seas, 
1854 Tait's Afag. XX. 268 With vigorous stroke of oar and 
pendant flying fair. 

Jig. 1687 Advise to Testholders ix. in Third Coll. Poems 
(1689) 21/2 Herbert, whose fall a greater blow did feel, From 
topmast pendant tothe lower Keel. 1711 Suartese. Charact., 
Moratists 1. iv, Consider where we are, aad in what a nni- 
verse !.. when instead of seeing to the highest pendants, we 
see only some lower deck, nud are..coufin’d evea to the hold 
and meanest station of the vessel. b 

b. Broad pendant; a short swallow-tailed pen- 
dant flown as the distinctive mark of a com- 


modore’s ship in a squadron. 

1716 Loud, Gaz. No. 5483/3 The Swedish Fleet with two 
Flags and seven broad Pendants. 1743 BuLKetey & Cummins 
Vey. S. Seas 2 The Conunodore hoisted his broad Pendant, 
and was saluted by every Ship in the Squadron, 1813 
WeEtuincton in Gurw. Desf. X1. 244, I beg leave to con- 
gratulate you upon yonr hoisting a broad pendant. 1882 
Navy List July 451 ‘Yable Money is..payable only while 
Flag or Broad Pendant is flying within the limits of Sion. 

e. A ship-of-war with adant flying. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 480 There were. .101 sail of 
pendants. 

410. Her. = Lambeau. Obs. rare. 

1634 Peacnas Genti, Exere. it. 151 It [a label] is a kind 
of fillet, it isthe difference of the elder brother, the father 
being nlive,it is drawne of two, three, four, or five pendants, 
not commonly above. 1727-41 Cnamners Cycl., Pendant... 
a term applied to the parts hanging down from the label. 

III. 11. That by which something is hung or 
suspended: in quot. 1580, a ring or the like for a 
bunch of keys; now sfee. that part of a watch by 
which it is suspended, consisting of the pendant- 
shank or stem and the pendant-ring or bow. 

1580 Ho.iyeanp Treas. Fy. Tong, Pendant de elefs, a 
pendant or thing that hangeth. 1611 Cotca., Pendant, 
a pendaat; a hanger; any thing that hangeth, or whereat 
another thing hangs. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1363/4 Lost.. 
n gold Chain Watch,..the Christal and Pendant Ring broken 
off, 1741 Jbid. No. 6002/3 Lost.., a Gold repeating Watch, 
Name..engraved on the inner Case under the Pendant, 
1824 in Spirit ub, Frnds, (1825) 50 Joh Sheen made such 
a desperate tug at his watch, that the pendant broke, 1884 
195 i. Britten Watch §& Cloeknt, 24 1a the rack with 

endant up for twelve hours it [a watch} is found to have 
lost 8s... With pendant down for twelve hoursit is found to 
have lost 2s. . 

b. Anything suspended or hung up: in quot. 
a votive offering. rare. 

1621 Berton Anat, Afei. ni, mb (1651) 225 Aesculapius... 
his temple was daily full of patients, and as many severall 
tables, inscriptions, pendants, douaries, &c...as at this day 
at our Lady of Loretta's, | P 

12. A thing, esp. a picture, forming a parallel, 
match, or companion to another; a match, com- 
panion-piece, Also said of a person. Often pro- 


nounced as French (pandaa). y 

[‘ Il se dit de deux objets d'art & peu prés pareils, et destinés 
A figurer ensemble en se correspondant ' (Littré). 

1788 W. Even in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 7 
red ribbon] certainly would be considered as n peadant or 
companion to the Duke of Dorset's blue rihbon. 1809 
Wetuncton in Gurw, Desf. IV. 565, I think the chace out 
of Portugal is a pendant for the retreat to Corunna, 1848 
Mrs. Jamrson Sacr. Leg. Art (Bio) 287 When St, 
Catharine is grouped with other saints, her usual pendant 
is St. Barbara. 1876 Gro. Ruiot Dan. Der, \xii, The figure 
of Mirah..made a strange pereas to this shabby, foreign- 
looking, eager, and gesticulating man. 
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PENDANT. 


b. An additional statement, consideration, etc. 
which completes or complements another; a com- 


plement, counterpart. 

1841 Miss Senewick Lett. Abr. 1.93 Mr. B.told a pendant 
to this pretty story. 1862 MerivaLe Kom, Liip, \xit. (1865) 

II. 401 The narrative of the historian forms a_ fitting 

endant to that of the satirist. 1884 Sfandard 4 Mar. 5/2 

the article called ‘Rich Men’s Dwellings’ was avowedly 
a pendant to the paper..of Lord Salisbury on ‘ Labourers 
and Artisans’ Dwellings’. ; 

+13. AZ. Pending or unsettled matters; ‘unpaid 
claims’ (Jam.). Ods. : 

1492 Ace. Ld. igh Treas. Scot. 1, 206 Sowme of thir 
pendentis .v¢xy //. yjs. viij@ Of the quhilkis the comptare 
sais he has obligacionis and in his bukts. 

IV. 14. attrib, and Comb., as pendant-ring, 
-shank (see sense 11) ; pendant-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
pendant-wise adv.; + pendant-bearer, pennon- 
bearer, ensign; pendant-bow, the ring or ‘bow’ 
of a watch-stem (Bow sé.111); pendant-fittings, 
hanging fittings for electric light; pendant-post 
Arch, = sense 62; pendant-tackle: see quot.; 
pendant-winding @., said of a keyless watch 
which is wound by rotating the pendant-shank or 
stem; called also stem-winding, 

1552 Hvutort, *Pendant bearer, sigui/er. 1901 Water: 
House Conduit Wiring 39 Using *pendant-fittings in place 
of ceiling roses. 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 
1721 I. 183 In Stars..by the Seraphs in Mosaick wrought, 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, Wav'd “pendent-like, 
1359 Ely Sacrist Roll in Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) 346 
In xii Geidiboe pro *pendaunt postes portandis. ..In viii 
magnis arborihus quercinis pro postes pendaunts. 1850 
Parker Gloss. Archrt,, Pendent post, ina medieval pene 
roof truss, is a short post placed against the wall, the lower 
end rests upon a corbel or capital, the upper end is fixed to 
the tie-beam. 1875 [sce sense 6]. 1843 Penny Cyc, XXVIL. 
108/1 The “pendant-sbank or push-piece. 1898 Hest. 
Gaz, 29 July 8/1 Four large *pendant-shaped pearls set in 
diamond cups. 1884 Knicur Dict. Altech. Suppl. 666/1 
*Pendant Tackle,..a tackle rigged from the masthead 
pendant. 18975 féid. 1660/1 *Pendant-winding Watch. 
1545 Raynoto Syrth Alankynde 14 Wow be it the myddle 
parte..oncly heldith *pendand wise or lokith downwarde, 

Nence Pendanted a, haying or furnished with 
pendants; Pendanting sé., pendants collectively, 


or as a kind of work. 

1664 Evetyn Ace. Archit. in Freart’s Archit, etc. 131 
The Masonry at the front of these [Arches] being cnt by a 
pecuiiar slope of the Stone is call’d Pennanted, till it come 
to joyn with the sensida. 1815 1; Saitn Panorama Se. & 
Art |. 163 A regular and valuable series, from the plain 
Norman round arched roof, to the elaborate pendanted roof 
of Henry the V1l’s chapel. 185: Ruskin Stencs Ven. I. 
xxix. § 4, 1 would rather..have a plain ridged Gothic vault, 
with all its rough stones visible..than all the fanning and 
pendanting and foliation that ever bewildered Tudor wight. 

Pendant, «. (fref.), the earlier but now less 
nsual spelling of PENDENT a. 

A. = PENDENT a,, q. v. 
+B. quasi-grep. = Penpine prep. [= F. pen- 
dant.] Obs. rare. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. § 598. 259 Issue in taile 
bringeth a Formedon against the discontinnee, and pendant 
thesuit sheweth the dec ofentail[ =‘the suit being pendant’). 

Pendase, -ass, variants of Pexpacr Ods. 

{| Pendaul, variant of Paypat. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 20 A magnificent pendanl..ta 
accommodate 10,000 people, 

Pendaunde, -aunt(e, -awnt, obs. ff. PENDANT. 

Pendecagon (pendekaggn). rare. [Short for 
*penledecagon, f. Gr. névre five + Séxaten + ~yavos 
-angled.] A plane figure having fifteen angles 
and fifteen sides: = QuinDECAGON, 

, 1695 ALINGHAN Geom. Epit. 95 It is nlso necessary to 
inscribe a pentagone in a Circle, as also a pendecagone, 

Pendecule, -ekle, obs. forms of Penpicie. 

Pendele, obs. form of PENDLE 56.2 

!Pendeloque. [F. Zendelogue (pandalork), 
also pendeloche, f. pendeler to dangle.] A pendant, 
of jewellery or the like, used as an ornament. 

[1656 Brount Glossogr., Pendiloches (Fr.) jags, danglin 
or ne that hang danglingly; with ‘Towsllen the =e the 
lowest part of Jewels, which hang in that manner.) 1864 
Cariyte Fred. Gt. xvt. vii. (1872) V1. 214 Seven pieces of 
jewelry, pendeloques, &c., with price affixed. 

+ Pendence. Os. rare—'. [Cf. OF. pendance 
slope, inclination (Godef.), It. pendenza ‘a downe- 
hanging’ (Florio): see Prnpent and -snce.] 
Slant, inclination; pitch (as of a roof). 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 269 The Italians are 
very precise in giving the Cover a gracefull pendence of 
sloapnesse, 

[f. 


Pendency (pendénsi), Also 4 -ancie. 
PENDENT: see -ENCY.] 

I. The state or condition of being pending or 
continuing undecided, or awaiting settlement. 

1637 J. Wittiams Holy Table 43 They would not serve his 
turn even in that pendancie, 1726 AyLirFe Parergon 79 
Nor can the Appellant alledge Pendency of Suit before the 
Judge @ Quo, 1848 Arnoutp Afar, /nsur, 1. iil. (1866) 1. 
to2 At any time during the pendency of the risk. 

2. Pendent position ; droopingness, droop. rere. 

1770 T. Wuatety Mod. Gardening 142 Two or three 
scones of large trees, feathering down to the bottom, and 

y' the pendency of their branches favouring the declivity. 


1831 S. Warren Diary Physic, vii, Her bead covered with 
VoL, VII. 
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n velvet cap, over which drooped in snowy pendency, an 
ostrich feather. 


Pendent, -ant (pendent, -ant), a. (fref.) 
[orig. penda(un?, a. ¥. fendane: see PENDANT sé, 
About 1600, this began to be written pendent, after 
L. fendens, -entent, and this has now become the 
more frequent spelling, though perdan? is often 
used, esp. in senses associated with those of the sb.] 

1. Hanging; suspended from or as from the 
point of attachment, with the point or end hanging 
downwards ; dependent. Ofa tree: having down- 
hanging branches. Formerly often following its 


sb., esp. in Ieraldic use. 

f Letters pendants (so OF): letters having seals attached. 

e142 Hoccreve De Avg. Princ. 423 Gownes of scarlet, .. 
with pendant slenes downe On pe grounde. 1481 Caxton 

Godeffroy cxiii. 171 He sente lettres pendantes oueral his 
londes. 1486 2A. St. Adbans 135, ‘Vhe pendaunte federis. 
1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks. iGrosart) IL. 220 A 
jolly long red peake..whereat a man might hang a Jewell, 
it was so sharpe and pendant. 1598 SHAKs. Wersy Hiv. 
vi. 42 Loose en-roab'd, With Ribonds-pendant, flaring ‘bout 
her head. 1602 — //avr. iv. vii. 173 There on the pendant 
boughes, her Coronct weeds Clambring to hang. 1625 in 
Rymer Focdera (1726) XVII. 237 One emrauld Pendent, 
one blewe Saphire, and three Pearls Pendent. 1727-41 
Cusampers Cred. sv. Barometer, Pendant Barometer ts 
a machine rather pretty, and cnrions, than useful. 1807 
Worpsw. fA. Doe ww. 91 The pendent woodbine. 1858 
Lytton What will he dow v, The boat gently brushed 
aside their pendant boughs. 

b. Lendent with, hanging with, lung with. 

1853 Kane Grinned? /xp. viii. (1856) 60 ‘heir tunnel-like 
root were often pendant with icicles. 

2. Overhanging; jutting or leaning over; also, 
descending ina steep slope; slanting; placed or 
hanging on a steep slope. 

e1400 Laud Troy Bh. 9244 With swerdes gode that were 
trenchaunt Fau3t thei to-gedur by that hil pendaunt. 1515 
Barcray Egloges iv. (1570) C vjb/r A mountayne .. With 
pendant cliffes of stones harde as flent. 1587 M'Lesine Contn. 
Holinshed V1. 1008/2 ‘Vhe whole countrie .. is pendent 
towards the south and west parts. 3613-39 J. Jones in 
Leoni tr. Padlacio’s Archit, (1742) IL. 51 The top .. is 
pendent, to throw the Rain-water off. 1644 Evetys Diary 
22 Oct., Another pendant towre like that at Pisa. 1708 J. 
Prinirs Cyder t. 109 On. .that cloud-piercing hill Plinlimmon, 
from afar the traveller kens Astonish'd, how the goats their 
shrubby browze Gnaw pendant. 1847 Emerson /’ovnrs (1857) 
40 By the pendent mountain’s shade, 

b. fig. Overhanging ; impending. rare. 

1805 EvGenta ot Acton Vans of Desert 1.28 The clouds 
blackened, the tempest was pendant. 1877 ‘TENNyson 
Harold uw. ii, Having .. lied like a lad That dreads the 
pendent scourge. f 

3. Ianging or floating unsupported in the air or 
in space; supported above the ground on arehes, 
columns, ete. Now rare or Obs. 

€1600 Timon tv. iti, (Shaks. Soc.) 67, 1 hearde from 
Pseudocheus..that the moone was an ilande pendante in 
the air. 1601 Hottaxp Péiny xxxveo xii, VW. 578 The 
pendant gallery and walking place at Gnidos. 1603 Suaks, 
Aleas, for Mf. ut. i. 126 To be imprison’d in the viewlesse 
windes And blowne with restlesse violence round about he 
pendant world. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 247 An inverted 
image of the object will..scem to hang pendant in the air. 
1813 Eustace Your ftady (1815) 11.15 Strabo .. represents 
it as a pendent garden raised on fofty arches of white stone, 
planted with evergreen shrubs. 

4. Hanging in the balance, remaining undecided 
or unsettled, pending. 

1633 G. Herpert 7emple, Leni v, Those same pendant 
profits, which the spring And Master intimate. 1829 Sourury 
in Q. Nev, XLI. 412 Our then pendant disputes in America, 
1832 — //ist. Penins. War iit. 204 To wait the effect of a 
treaty then pendent with Spain. 188 Muirueap Udpian 
ii. § 2 So long as the condition is pendent he remains a slave 
of the heir’s. : 

5. Gram. Of which the graminatical construction 
is left incomplete. 

1849 W. Fitzcrrato tr. Whitaker's Disput. 150 Though 
there be in the holy scriptures some pendent sentences, and 
inversions. 1859 tr. Bengel’s Gnomon 1, 526 The con- 
struction of the language is pendent. 1884 Farrar Cazd, 
Grk, Test. Luke xxi. 6 Tatra & Oewpeire. It is what is 
called the ‘pendent nominative *. 

|| Pende-nte lite. Zaw. [L. fendente, ablative 
of pendens hanging, pendent, é7/e, abl. of /zs law- 
stit; lit. ‘with the Inwsuit pending’.] While 
a suit is pending ; during litigation: a Latin phrase 
of the Roman Law, often used in English context. 

1736 W. P. Witttams ep. 1. 580 The ordinary should 
have power to grant administration during absence, as well 
as. pendente lite, 1833 Penny Cyc. 1.340/1 The court will, 
generally speaking, allot alimony to the wife pendente lite, 
or during the continuance of the litigation. 1872 IWharton's 
Law Lex, (ed. 5) 719/1 Administration fendente lite is some 
times granted when an action is commenced in the Probate 
Court touching the validity of a will. 


Pendentive Gente: sb. (a) [ad. F. 
pendentif, -ive (1567 in Hatz,-Darm.), f. L. fen- 
dent-em hanging: see -IVE.] 

1. Arch, Vach of the spherieal triangles (or tri- 
angular segments) formed by the intersection of a 
hemispherical dome (or in extended use, a conical 
surface) by two pairs of opposite arches springing 
from the four supporting columns; ordg. (as in the 
Byzantine and derived architectures) supporting an 
independent dome, cupola, or the like, Also 


| 


PENDING. 


(as in Gothie architecture) extended to each of 
the similar segments constituting that part of a 
groined vault resting on a single impost. 

1727-41 Campers Cy. 2. s. v., The pendentives are nenally 
of brick, or soft stone. 1823 P. Nicttorson Pract. Auild.143 
Pendentives are eitherspherical, spheroidal, or conical. 1840 
Penny Cyel. XV. goo/2. 1842-76 Gur Archit. § 2091 
‘Yo cover the ceiling of a square room with conical penden- 
tives, 1849 FREEMAN clrchit. 168 Four columns. served to 
support the cnpola... Being raised on a square ground plan, 
the angles were connected by pendentives, whose ingenious 
and varied combinations are especially remarkable, 

€ 2. Incorrect uses PENDANT &, 6. 

1845 Forp é/andth, Spaiu 1. ut 374 The honcycoml 
stalactical pendentives..are all constructed on mathematical 
principles 5 they are composed of numerous prisms, united 
by their contiguous lateral surfaces. 1861 Miss KE. AA, 
Beacrort feypt, Sepelchres Le ii 16 The high flat walls are 
unrelieved by. .any architectural ornament, save one in- 
variable line of cornice along th of the wall, formed of 
simple pendentives of three bricks in the upper row. two 
bricks in the second, and one brick owthese, 1893 HG. 
Keen //ist. fudia 1. tie 8. 60 Ut is now in five storeys, 
the two lower divided from the vest by balconies, snpported 
on rich pendentives going all round the circumference. 

B. aay. Of or belonging to pendentives: of th 
form of or having pendentives. 

1790 W, Wricite Grotesque Archit. 3 Me dome was 
omamented with pendentive shell and frosted work 
Je Nicuotson Oferat, Mechante 578 2 
isa cove }racketing, springing fr 
of an apartment upwards to the ceili 
horizontal part of the ceiling into a complete citele cr 
ellipsis, 1840 Penny Cyd NAVI go2/2 he 
hall or principal office of the London and Westn 
is a pendentive one. 1879 Scoir Lech. elredit, xvi, 1. 

Pendently, adv. rare. Also -antly. 
PENDENT a. + -LY ¥.] 


Oo} 


[t. 
In a pendent manner; in 
qnot. 1662, in dependence. 

1662 Guexaty Cr. fa oltre, verse 19. dit. § 4 066,) gar 2 
Vfany in the World need walk pendantly apon God, more 


than others, the Minister is he. 
in_a pendent manner. ; 

Pendice, obs. var. Aentise, PENTHOUSE. 

Pendicle pendik’l. Chicily Sc. Also 6 
-ikle, -ikill, -ekle, -eeule. [f. L. type “en- 
dicud-um, £. pendére to hang + -cudin, suffix form- 
ing names of instruments. also often diminutive. 
Ch 1. pendicul-us (in med.L. pendiclum) a cord 
or rope to hang with.] 

1. A hanging ornament, a pendant. Now sare. 

1488 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 23 Item, a rf and 
pendiclis of the same. 1560 in Registry. Cart. Fecksie 
S Agidié Vann. Ch.) p. sivii, Sanct Gelix eitt,and the litill 
pendckle of reid veluctt that hang at his feit. 1641 R. 
Bane Lett 5 Fronds. (1975) 1. esr All casts him out of 
their thoughts, asa pendicle at the Lieutenant's ear, 1878 
H. M. Staxtey Dark Cont. 59 Vhe natives dress their hair 
in long ringlets, adorned with pendicles of copper. | 

2. Something dependent on or pertaining to 
something else, as a subordinate part or adjunet ; 
au appurtenanee, appendage, dependcney. 

1533 Benexnen Lizy 1. ii. (S. TLS.) 16 Fra pe hegynnyng 
of lavyne to pe hegyumyng of Alba pe colony and pendikillis 
pareof war xxx 3erls. 1577-95 Pesce. dsles Scott. in Skene 
Celtic Scotd. II, App. 428 ‘The remanent... tes were reknit 
but as pertinents and pendicles of the said four Iles, 1609 
Se. Acts Fas. VE \1816) VV. 448 Vhe berpiis of the saidis 
signettis shall be..a particular pendicle of the said office of 
secretarie. 1792 Statist. Ace. Scot, V1. 330 Vhe Parsonage 
of Stobo. .having four charches belonging to it, which were 
called the Pendicles of Stoho, 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, 
107 A pendicle of Silverado mine, 

b. spec. A small piece of ground,a cottage, etc. 
forming a dependent part of an estate; in later 


nse esp, such a part separately sublet. 

15946 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 43 ‘The said castell,.. 
parkis, medowis, pairtis and pendeculis thairof and thair 
pertinentix @ 1649 in Drea, of Hawth.'s Whs. (1711) 
157 That none oF them trouble or molest Mr. Wilham 
Drummond of Hawthornden his said lands, with honses, 
biggings, yards, parts, pendicles, und pertinents thereof. 
1791 NewTe Your Eng, & Scot. 129 These fendal vassals 
fet smaller lots, tothe husbandmen; and these again sub-let 
pendicles to the great body of the labouring people. 1814 
Scott Mav. xii. 1881 in Lain. Rev. July 279 To roll into 
onc conveniently-sized farm, several of the smaff, often 
scattered, parts, pendicles, and pertinents, 

Pendicler (pendiklos). Se. [f. pree.+-Er1.] 
The holder of a pendicle; an inferior tenant. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. & Scot.130 Neither the grant of 
the extensive domain to the immediate tenant of the Crown, 
«nor that of the husbandman to the pendicler and cotter, 
was, absolute and perpetual. 1794 Statist, Acc. Scot, XI. 
357 The parish also abounded with pendiclers, or inferior 
tenants. 1893 J. Skinner Autobiog. Metaphysician xxxviii. 
202 ‘The antipathy of the large farmers to the pendicler ctass. 

Pendicula‘tion, obs. form of PanbicuLation. 

1611 Cotar., Pendiculation, a pendiculation ; or, astretch- 
ing in th’ approach of an Ague. 

+ Pendtlatory, a, Obs. rave", [f. F. pen- 
diller (13th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), corresp. to a L, 
type *fendil/are, dim. or freq. of pendére to hang: 
the Eng. formation is Urquhart’s, after the frequent 


ending -a¢ory: see -orY *,] Pendulous.- 
1653 Urquuart Radelais 1. xiii, In his dangling and pen- 
dilatory swagging [F. ev pendillant}, 


Pending fpeindin): ffl.a.and prep. [Formed 
after F. pend-ant, L. pend-ens hanging, in sus- 
pense, suspended, not decided, with Eng. ppl. 
ending -Ixe2. Cf, Penp v.3] A, Phe. a 


1847 Wipsren, J’eudend/y 
7 (Sy 


PENDLE. 


638 


1. Remaining undecided, awaiting decision or ! dragensin his Litter sick Came to the field, and vanquished 


settlement. Orig. ofa lawsuit; cf. L. pendente lite. 

1797 Netson in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 1.371, I have to 
thank is for your account of Prizes pending in the 
Admiralty Court. 3818 Jas. Mice frit, (dia 11. 1.13. 
treaty was then pending with Spain. 1838 Prescott Jerid. 
4 fs. (1846) 1, iti. 185 To abide the issue of the pending 
negotiations, 1859 Lane Mand. Jucdtia 381 While this little, 
but interesting, debate was pending hetween the prosecutor 
and the prisoners. e 

2. Hanging, overhanging. rare. 

1756 Amory uncle (1770) 1, 221 The pending rocks in 
view inclosed a space of four acres. 

b. Impending, imminent. rave. 

1806 Glencore Tower 1. 181 X dreadful blow pending over 
thee. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prom. Bound 52 Innocent of 
all These pending ills. 

B. frep. or quasi-prep. The pres. pple., in Fr. 
pendant, ing. fending, was used ina construction 
corresp. to the L. ablative absolute; thas L. fev- 
dente lite, ¥, pendaut le proeds (= le procés dant 
pendant, pendant or pending the suit (while the 
suit is pending): see Pexpant a. B. When the 
pple. stood before the sb., having the same function 
as a prep., it came gradually to be viewed as such, 
= During, throughout the continuance of, in the 
process af. Cf. DurinG, NoTWITHSTANDING. 

1642 J. M. sing. conc. Militia 18 The King may dissolve 
a Parhament when he pleaseth, but, pending Parliament 
unadjourned, the King can not retarde their proceedings. 
3726 AviIFFR farergin (J.), A person, pending suit with 
the diocesan, shall be defended in the possession. 1818 
Cretse Digest (ed. 2) V. 194 The daughter. brought a 
formedon for the recovery of the estate tail; pending which 
all the proclamations were made. 1855 Soria Dutch 
Ref. t. ili. (1866) 106 Pending the peace negotiations, Philip 
had been called upon to mourn for his wife and father. 

b. While awaiting, until the occurrence of, until, 

1838 Dickens Wi, Wick. xxi, Pending his return, Kate 
and her mother were shown into a dining-room, 1884 
Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sepi. 15/1 Pending further emigration 
orclearances, 31894 C. N. Rouinson Jrit, lect 149 Pend- 
ing the completion of the new building. 

Pendis, -ise, -ize, obs. var. fen/ise, PENTHOUSE. 

Pendle? (pend’l). Ods. or dial, Also 7 pen- 
dill, -all, -el, 9 -i], (From 1. pewdére or F. 
pendre to hang: for sense rt cf. F. pendile ‘a thing 
that hangs danglingly’ (Cotgr.\, and mod.}. pev- 
deloque hanging ornament; ef. also PENDULE.]} 

+1. A hanging ornament, a pendant, Ods. 

1663 Gernier Counsel 69 Heads and Pendills four inches 
Diameter, at fonr pence a head, six inches Diameter, six 
pence a head. 1667 Paimatt City §& C. Burid. 66 Posts, 
Rails, Bannisters, Pendalls, and Valls for conveniency and 
ornament. ?a@1670 in W. Hunter Biggar & Mo. Fleming 
xxvii, (1862) 342 Fhe ay gaed up the Parliament Stairs, 
Wi' pendles in her lug sac honnic. 1710 Renowmtan Douglas’ 
“ncis Gloss. $v. Pendes, Pendaats..we call them pendles. 

+2. A screen hanging from the front of an altar; 
an altarcloth. Ods. 

agar Ace. Ld. fligh Treas. Scot. UW. 65 For xij elne iij 
quarteris wellus to be offreis and crucis tothe redestand and 
to the pendale and antependale of the altair. rgrz /did, 
1V. 358 For ane chessable with orphis, ane albe amyt, altar 
towellis, ane pendele to the altar,..v/A viijs.ixd. 

+3. An overhanging part, natural or artificial: 


cf, Jetty sb. 2. Obs. 

rg8r Stywarp Wart, Discipl, 1. 125 Some large river, 
or some deepe dale, hauing high pendles ouer it, either cast 
there hy Art, or fortified by nature. 1663 Boston Nec. (1881) 
VII. 17 Ordered that noe Jettie nor peadill yt shall be 
erected but shall he full 8 foot in height from the ground, 

4. A pendulum. Ods. or dfa/. 

1942 AIS. Church Ace. Glasten in Rutland Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
s.v., Allowed fox [the carpenter] for cutting way for the 
pendle. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pendil, the pendulum 
of a clock. aha 

Pe'ndle®. fora’. Also pendal, [Derivation 
obscare.] A local term for various kinds or beds 
of stone as occurring in quarries. Also fend le- 


rock, -stone. 

a 1808 in Batchelor Agric. Bedford iv, 8 Under which is a 
small stone, short, thick, and hard, called the pendle rock. 
1839 Meacnison Stlum Syst, 1ii18' Pendle’, Brownish hard 
calc grit, jointed and fissured, 1847-78 HaLuwett, Pendle- 
rock, the top stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the Sendle-rock, 1854 Miss Baker Northamp, 
Glossary, sv. Pendle, a name given hy quarry-mea to 
the upper course in a stone-pit, whether of the upper or 
lower Oolite or Fuller's conh 1900 Stone Trade Frnt. 
Aug. (E. D. D.), The upper eight or ten feet of loose stuff 
[are] cleared away, thus ‘ridding’ the ground fer the 
‘ pendal', as the slates are called. .. The frost swells the bed 
of natural moisture in the ‘pendal',and ia a thaw the layers 
may be separated by a few hlows with a hammer. 


Pendragon! (penjdrz-gan). [Welsh = chief 
leader in war, dux cellorum, {. pen head + dragon 
dragon, the dragon symbol or standard, a leader 
in war, f. L. draco, dracénem dragon, the standard 
of a cohort. Cf. the appellation /ysularis Draco, 
with which Gildas addressed Maglocunus or Mael- 
gwn.] Atitle given to an ancient British or Welsh 
prince holding or claiming supreme power; chief 
leader or ruler. 

_ In English, chiefly known as the title of Uther Pendragon, 
in the Morte Arthur, 

3470-85 Matorv Arthur 1. i, Hit hefel in the dayes of 


Vther pendragon when he was kynge of all Englond, aso 
Snaxs, 1 f/en. 177, 1. ii. g5 Once I read, That stout Pea- 


is foes. 1834 Penny Cyct. VW. q1s/2 After he [Arthur] 
became Pendragon. 1859 Texnvson Lancelot & Elaine 423 
The dread Pendragon, Britain's King of kings. 

lience Pendra‘gonish a., characteristic of a 
Pendragon, tyrannical; Pendra-gonship, the rank 
or position of Pendragon. 

3650 B. Diseolliminium 34 \tis past my skill how to get 
money. .till these Pen-dragonish Assessments be over. 1834 
Penny Cycl. V1. 415/2 Ambrosius, his [Arthur's] predecessor 
in the Pendragonship. 1859 Tenxvson Guinczere 395 ‘Vill 
yet once more ere set of sun they saw The Dragon of the 
great Pendragonship. 

+Pen-dragon 2. Ods. [f. Pex 54.24 Dracon].) 
A winged dragon. 

1601 Hoitann Pliny xi. xix. 1. 372 Certaine marishes, 
guarded and kept with a kind of cruell Bats..and with 
certain flying Pen-dragons [adigerisgue serpentibus|. 


+Pendugum. Oé¢s. rare. Meaning un- 
known. (Some have conjectured = Pencuiy.) 

@ 1529 SKELTON Sf. Perrot 210 For Parot is no churlish 
chowgh, nor no flckyd pye, Parrot is no pendugum, that 
men calla carlyng. 

Pendulant (pe'ndi#lint), 2. Also 7- -ent. 
[f. 1.. type *pemduddnt-em, pr. pple. of *penduldre: 


see PENDULATE. Cf. It. fesdolartle ‘downe-hanging | 


or dangling’ (Florio).} Pendulous, pendent. 

1650 Berwer Asthropomet. xxi. 232 [Ife] brought his.. 
legs..10 be very big..the humours descending upon their 
pendulent instability. 180q-§5 Jfafature (1806) 1. 39 To 
snatch the pendulant chemise From gossamery lines. 1868 
Dire Greater Brit.y. t. x. 120 Its leaf is thin and spare. .; 
and its buds pink and pendulent. 

Pendular (pendi#lit, a. [f. Pexput-us + 
-An1,] Of or pertaining to a pendulum ; resembling 
that of a pendulum, as a simple vibration. 

1878 Maver Sound 152 A simple sound is only given by a 

endular vibration, 1881 Broapnousr Ales. Aconstics 157 
The form of vibration known as ‘ pendular’. 

Pendulate (pendidlet:, v. [f. L. type *pen- 
duli-re=t. pendolare ‘to hang sloping, to dangle 
downe’ (Florio), f. peadudus PENDULOUS: See-ATE3,) 
intr. a. To dangle, sway to and fro, swing like 
a pendulum, oscillate, undulate. b. fg. To fluc- 
tuate or oscillate between two opposite conditions; 
to be in suspense or undecided, 

1698 Christ Exalted cv. 85 Ie had a good steddy pair of | 
Ballances that did not pendulate an Hairs breadth, 1828 
Weston. Rew Apr. 442 As his [an auctioncer's] hammer | 
pendulates, 1837 Carivie Diam. Neckl. xvi. Ess, 1872 V. 
193 The ill-starred Scoundrel pendulates between Heaven 
and Earth. 1847 Gitrittan in Yalt's Mag. XIV. 69 Some 
pendulate perpetually between the grave and the gay. 3865 
Spectator 14 Jan. 4g Here we have a surrounding envelope 
of photogenic matter, which pendulates with mighty energies, 
and..produces heat and light in far distant worlds. 

Pe‘ndule. Now rare. Also 7 pendul. [In 
sense 1, app. ad, L, pendu/-us PExpuLovs; cf. It. 
fendulo ‘“lowne-hanging or dangling’ (Ilorio); in 
senses 2, 3, a. F. Acndule (1664 pendulle).) 


1. Something pendulous or suspended. ta. gez. 

1578 Banistea /7ist, Aan vit. go A round, long, and litle 
thicke pendule, called., Vaula. 

b. A hanging ornament, a pendant; an ear- 
pendant. rare. (Cf. obs. F. penditle.) 

3683 in A. Shields eilapi ss Contendings (1780) 108 Vea, 
one pendule of his crown should not be yielded. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Eap, xxviii. (1856) 230 [He} rejoiced ia a couple 
of barbaric pendules, doubtless of bad gold, but good con- 
ducting power. 

+2. A pendulum, [F. pede mase.] Ods. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1.114 The use of Pendules for knowing 
hy their means the State of one’s Health from the different 
beatings of the Pulse. a 1683 Evetyn J/ist, Relig. (1850) I. 
12 Moved by a spriag, peodule, or poise, which first gives 
motion to the first wheel. 1798 Farre & Caxninc Leones of 
Triangles 13 in Anti-Facobin No, 23 Let playful Pendules 
quick vibration feel. ; 

3. A time-piece having a pendulura; a clock, 
usually small and omamental. Now only as Fr. 
pendule (pandil) fem, +b. Short for pendulum- 
watch: see PENDULUM 4b (ods.). 

1661 Evetyn Diary 3 May, I retura’d by Fromantil’s the 
famous clock-maker to see some pendules. 1664-5 Phil. 
Trans. 1. 14 The difference. .will not be at all perceived in 
the Penduls. 1670 /dia. V. 1149 Directions how to find the 
Longitudes by the Pendul. 1865 Cornh. Mag, July 10 The 
little pendale on the chininey-piece struck the half-hour. 
1884 I. J. Barrten Watch & Clockne. 264 Escape wheels of 
French pendules make two revolutions a minute, 

A, attrib. 

1663 Evetyn Diary x Apr., That 
virtuoso [Huyghens], inventor of the pendule clock. 1677 
Prot Couns 152 They sow also a Wheat ahout Weston 
on the Green, which from the hanging of its ear they call 
Pendule Wheat. ICE. pendulum-wheat s.v. PExoutv 4 b.] 

Penduline (pe‘ndis#lain), a. (sb.) [a. F. pen- 
duline (Buffon) = It. perdolina ‘a kind of birde’ 
(Florio), mod.L. pewdulin-us, f. pendul-us: see 
PenpvuLovus and -1n#1.) 

1. Applied to a bird that builds a pendulous nest, 
esp. the penduline titmotuse of Southern and Eastern 


Europe (-Zgithalus pendulinus’, 

180z Binctey Asin, Biog. (1813) IL, 196 The Penduline 
Titmouse. 1843 Peany Cyel. XXV.6/1 Penduline Titmonse 
and nest, 1868 Woon //omes without H. xi. 212. 

2. Pendulous, as a bird’s nest. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 31 Long-tailed 


eat mathematician and 


PENDULOUSLY. 


Titmouse. ,. The peaduline form of thenest, and the feathers 
which compose the lining, have obtained for the bird the 
names of Jack in a bottle... Bottle tit.. Feather poke. 

B. sé. A titmouse of the geaus Pendulinus 
(a synonym of :githalus), or allied to this. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. x902 Speaker 19 Apr. 76/1 The Gold 
Crest should surely be ranked as a Penduline. 

Pendulograph. [f. Pespvut-vs + oe 
A curve representing a combination of musiea 
sounds, traced by an instrument which combines 
the vibrations of two or more pendninms, as in the 
IlanMonocrapn. 

188r J. Axprew Pendulograph 18 These Pendulographs 
are pictures or portraits of the intervals, concords, and dis- 
cords of the Musical System. They are produced by a pen 
placed under the control of two pendulums, which are tuned 
to swing..the ratios of the musical intervals, 1894 New 
Sef, Rev. Oct. 169 A pen..writes..a portrait of the chord 
which two corresponding strings of a sounding harp would 
utter tothe ear. This spiral writing is a pendulograph. 

Pendulosity (pendislp'siti). rave. [f. type 
*pendulose for PENDULOUS + -1TY.] The quality 
or condition of being pendulous; pendulousness ; 
hanging position. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef.v. xiii. 254 He had slender 
legs, but encreased them hy riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having no 
support or suppedaneous stability. 1859 G. Merepitu X. 
Feverel xxxiil, ‘I'm sure 1 heg pardon’, Benson murmured, 
arresting his head in a melancholy pendulosity. 

Pendulous (pe‘ndi“las), a. [f. L. pendul-us 
hanging down, pendent (f. fendére lo hang) + 
-ous, For element -z/- ef. crédul-us, garrul-us, ete.) 

1. Supported or attached above so as to hang 
downwards; suspended; hanging down, pendent, 
drooping. Freq. in Wat. His?., e.g. of the nests 
of certain birds, the ovules, flowers, ete. of plants. 

1656 Ripctey Pract, Physick 218 Gorgareon is a pendu- 
lous kernel. 31695 J. Enwaros /’esfect, Script, 242 This.. 
was no ear-ring, but a pendulous jewel upon her face. 1782-3 
W. F. Martys Geog. Mag. I, 232 Ears long, broad and 
pendulous. 1834 Princre Af Sé. vi. 204 On the few 
straggling trees. appeared the pendulous nests of the loxia 
and weaver-bird. 1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 40 
Some varieties have the branches quite pendulous like the 
weeping willow. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot, vi. § 8 (ed. 6) 277 
Ovules are... pendulous, when more or less hanging or 
declining from the side of the cell. el 

+b. Supported or poised so as to project or 
overhang; suspended overhead; overhanging. (Cf. 
Hancine ff/.a, 2.) Also sig. Impending. Ods. 
¢r605 Rowiey Birté Mer?. v. i. (1662) G iij, I will erecta 
Monument upon the verdant Plains of Salisbury.. with 
pendulous stones that I will hang by art. 1605 Suaks, 
Lear it. iv. 69 All the plagues that in the pendulous ayre 
Hang fated o’re mens faults. 1684 T. Burnet 7A. Larth 
1,266 The pendulous gardens of Alcinous. ¢1705 BERKELEY 
Descr. Cave of Dunmore Whs. 1871 1V. sro A third [cave] 
-sstopped up by tbe fall of such peadulous rocks as are 
above mentioned. ; . f E 
ce. Hanging or floating in the air or in space. 
(In qnot. 1638 with “7g. allusion.) Now rare or 06s. 

1638 Featiy Transub. 9 And you..he hath placed in a 
pendulous Bishopricke ee to Mausolus his sepulcher 
inthe ayre, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £%. m1. iii, 72 The 
like doth Beda report of Bellerophoas horse which framed 
of iron and placed betweene two Loadstones with winges 
expansed, hung pendulous in the ayre. 1667 Mitron /. 2. 
iv. 1000 Wherein all things created first he weighd, The 
pendulous round Earth with balaac’t Aire In counterpoise. 
1696 Wutston 7A. Larth (1722) 19 Glohes of Fire and 
Light pendulous in our Air. a 1849 Por City fn Sea a7 
So blend the turrets and shadows there That all seem 
pendulous in air. : : . an 

2. spec. Suspended so as to swing, oscillating ; 
hence, of movement: Of, or resembling that of, 
a pendulum ; oscillatory, undulatory; consisting of 
simple vibrations. 

1706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 288 The Velo- 
cities of a Pendulous Body .. describing different Arcs. 
1728 Pemperton Newton's Philos. 8g The greater the arch 
the pendulous body moves tbrough, the greater time it takes 
up. 185 Bain Senses & /nt. 1. iv. § 7 (1864) 270 In walking 
there is a pendulous swing of the leg. 1879 G, Prescott 
Sp. Telephone 99 {\f] the plate bas a simple pendulous motion. 

3. fig. Hanging in suspense or wavering between 
two opinions, purposes, or tendencies; vacillating, 
undecided, unsettled, uncertain,doubtful. Now rare. 

1624 F. Wurte Repl. Fisher 572 The third [opinion] is 

endulous, with shew of Limitation, and Mitigation. 1644 

aYNNE Rome's Alaster-P, (ed. 2) 16 The Kings mind was 
wholy pendulous (or doubtfull), 1677 R. Cary Chronol, u. 
it mm. xi. 245 He farther shews how Various and Pendulous 
Ensebius is, in making forth his Reckonings. 1779 Jounson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrate 4 Oct., 1a this doubtful pendulous state 
of the distemper,advice may domuch. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Sonn, Jr. Portuguese xxxvi, A love set pendulous between 
Sorrow and sorrow. ‘ me 

+b, Dependent, contingent, conditional (07 or 
spor something else). Ods. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. F (2655) 
souldered by any magnetique of Love, but..pendulous upon 
the variety and mutation of affaires, 1692 Covt, Grace 
Conditional 2 Arminians maintain Conditions, so as if the 
Efficacy of Christ’s Death were pendulous thereon. 

Pendulously, adv. [f. pree. + -ty2.] In 
a pendulous manner; so as to hang or swing; 
with a swaying movement. Also jig. Waveringly, 
undecidedly. . 

1633 Prynxne /fistriomastix 152 Mans corrupt nature is 


60 They are not 


PENDULOUSNESS. 


farre more pendulously propense to vitious, than to good 
examples. 1697 Dernan in Péil, Trans. XX. 2,7 lelt an 
Lye in the Wire, to suspend the whole Barometer. .that it 
nught hang pendolously, 1873 L. Wattace Fair God vit. 
vil. 474 Between the work of yesterday and that to come 
his mind played pendulonsly. 1882 O'Doxovax d/eru 
Oasis 1, x. 175 ‘The fruit hanging pendulonsly above the 
heads of the passers-by. 

Pendulousness. [f.as prec.+-Nuss.] The 
quality or condition of being pendnlous; in quot. 


fig. Undecidedness, wavering, 

1641 Symonos Ser, bef, //o. Comm, Bijb, There is either 
reluctance, .. or pendulousnesse of heart. 1727 Baitey 
vol, I, Peadulousness, pendentness. 1755 in JouNson. 

Pendulum (pendi#lim). PI. -uwms, formerly 
(rarely) -a.  [a. mod. L. fendee/eene (1643 in Watt 
Biblioth.), sb. use of neut. of L. perdee/-us Pexpu- 
Lovs, lit. a pendulous or frec-hanging body ; in It. 
pendolo (Galileo Operaziont Astronomiche, 1637).] 

1. A body suspended so as to be free to swing or 
oscillate; usually, an instrument consisting of a 
rod, with a weight or 400 at the end, so suspended 
as to swing to and fro by the action of gravity, 
and used for various mechanical and scientific 
purposes; esp. as an essential part of a clock, 
serving (by the isochronism of its vibrations) to 
regulate and control the movement of the works, 
so as to maintain a constant rate of going, and 
enable it to keep regular time. 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvi. 202 We thought 
it not amiss to try if a Pendulum would swing faster, or 
continne swinging longer in our Receiver. Léfal. xxxvii. 316 
We conveyd into our Receiver .. the Pendula formerly 
mention’d. a@1677 Hate Prfut. Orig. Manu. iv. 152 ‘Whe 
late discovery of the Motion of the Pendulum, 1685 Boye 
L£ffects of Mot. vi. 69 The great swing that may be given to 
Pendulums by a very languid force, if it snecessively strike 
the swinging body. 1785 Saran Fiecpinc Ophelia U1. i, 
She was as regular asa pendulum. 1844 HerscHet /‘ss. 
(2857) 583 ‘I'wo pendula, a copper and an iron one,.. were 
fornished by the Society. 1879 A. M. Crerke in Eucyed, 
Brit. X. 31/1 The experimental verification of this fact led 
him [Galileo] to the important discovery of the isochronism 
of the pendulum, 

b. With qualifying word. 

Compound pendulum, (a) a pendolom consisting of a 
number of weights at fixed distances; an actual material 
pendulum regarded theoretically, as opposed to a sfuple 
pendulum (see below); (4) a compensation pendnlom whose 
rod consists of bars of different metals. Conical pendu- 
Tum, a pendulum so contrived that the bob revolves in a 
circle, the rod thus describing a cone. Mercurial (or 
t Quicksilver) pendulum, a compensation pendalam with 
a cylindrical bob containing mercury, whose upward expan- 
sion by heat connteracts the lengthening of the rod. Seconds 
pendulum, a pendolum of such a Jength as to oscillate 
Once every second ; a pendulum ‘beating seconds’, Simple 
pendulum, (2) a theoretical or ideal pendulum consisting 
of a particle having weight but no magnitnde, suspended by 
a weightless inextensible rod, and moving without friction; 
(4) a pendulum consisting simply of a bob suspended by a 
cord or wire, without any special contrivance, as for com- 
pensation of the effects of heat; (c) a pendulum unconnected 
with any mechanism. Spherical pendulum, a pendolum 
so contrived that the bob can move in any circle on a given 
spherical surface (the same as conicad fendudnm), See also 
Batuistre f., Compensation #., CycLoipan 2., GRIDIRON J., 
Hyprometric p. 

1726 Granam in Phil, Trans. XXXIV. 42 The Irregu- 
lanty of the Clock, with the Quicksilver Pendulum, .exceeded 
not..a sixth Part of that ..with the common Pendalam. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v.y Simple Pendulum...Come 
pound Pendulum. 1795 Wutton Math. Dict. U1. 207 The 
length of a Pendulum, so measured..that it will perform 
each vibration in a second of time, thence called the second's 
Pendulum. /éié, 210 Simple Pendulum, and Detached Pen- 
dulum, are terms sometimes used to denote such Pendulums 
as are not connected with any clock, or clock-work. /did., 
The Mercurial Penduluin was the invention of the ingenious 
Me. Graham ..in 171g. 1819 Pantologia s.v., The conical 
or circular pendulum, is so called from the figure described 
by the string or ball of the pendulum. 1862 Cavcey Cod? 
Math, Papers WV. 525 That the motion of the spherical 
pendulum is sensibly affected by the rotation of the Earth 
is the well-known discovery of Foucault. 1871 Tait & 
Steete Dynamics of Particle (ed. 3) § 208 ‘The Conical 
Pendulum, as it is called, when the particle moves in a 
horizontal plane and therefore in a circular path, the string 
describing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical 

2. fig. In reference to oscillation (of a person, 
or of opinion, etc.) between two opposites. 

1769 Junius Lett. xv. (1771) 72 1s this the wisdom of a 
great minister? or is it the vibration of apendulum? 2818 
Byron Ch. ffar. 1. cix, Man} Thou pendulum betwixt a 
smile and tear, 1836 Penuy Cycl. V. 300/t The pendalum 
of opinion swings to the side opposite to that on which it 
has been sudaly brought out of its position of equilibrium. 
1 West. Gaz. 8 Nov. 4/2 ‘Vhe moral of the Canada 
elections is that there is no swing left in the Pendulum 
anywhere. 

b. fo play penduluni: to swing or oscillate 
like a pendulum (/¢, pt fe). : 

1893 Sattus Madam Sapphira 171 Beyond asking him to 
play pendulum I see nothing. 1897 Mary Kixestey I, 
Africa in. 77 Great rollers..make the vessels lying broad- 
side on to them play pendulum to an extent that precludes 
the discharging or taking on of heavy cargo, 

+3. A clock that goes by means of a pendulum, 
a pendulum-clock ; also, a pendulum-watch (4 b). 

1664-5 PAIL Trans. 1. 14 The same Objection. against 
the exactness of these Pendulums, hath also been made here. 
.. This difference. .will not be at all perceived in the Pen- 
duls, 1696 Derwan Artif Clock. 62 For the use of such 
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' a» would convert old Ballance Clocks into Pendalums. 1706 


Pinturs, Royal Pendulunts, are those Clocks whose Penda- 
Jum swings Seconds, and goes vight Days, shewing the Hour, 
Minotes and Seconds. ; : A 

4. atirié. and Comé. a. simple attrib., Charac- 
terized by oscillation, or by regular movement 
from side to side. 

1820 Sporting Jag. VII. 108 The pendulum shake [of the 
hand] may be mentioned next. 1865 Lngéishuz, Mag, Jan, 
13 The popular mind in England has, .swayed from side to 
side in a somewhat pendolom-fashion, : ’ 

b. Comd., as pendulum-rod ; pendulum-lthe adj., 
pendulum-wise adv.; + pendulum-balance, the 


balance-wheel of a watch, acting as a pendulum: 


pendulum-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob , 


forming the lower end of a pendulum; pendulum- 
eloek, a clock that goes by means of a pendulum; 
pendulum-eoek [Cock 56.) 16] (see quot.’ ; 
pendulum governor [Governor 8], a governor 
consisting of two equal pendulums attached to and 
revolving with a spindle driven by the engine or 
machine to be controlled, and operating by ‘centri- 
fugal force’; pendulum-hausse, a hausse or 
breech-sight for a gun, so contrived as to remain 
vertical when the wheels of the gun-carriage are 
not on a level; pendulum-level, a plumb-level : 
sce quot.; + pendulum-piece, a time-piece having 
a penduluin, a pendulum-clock; pendulum-press, 
a punching-press in which the punch is drivcu 
by a swinging treadle; pendulum-pump, (a) ‘a 
pump in which a pendulum is employed to govern 
the reciprocating motion of the piston’; 4) ‘a 
direct-acting donkey-pump in which the fly-wheels 
have an oscillatory motion in a vertical plane’ ; 
(c) ‘a pump the handle of which swings each 
side of its center of suspension’ (Knight Dé. 
Jiceh.); pendulum-spindle, a spindle having 
a pendulum attached, which it causes to revolve ; 
pendulum-spring, +(@) the coiled hair-spring 
conuected with the balance-wheel ( fevedeeduene- 
balance) of a watch (ols); (2) the spring 
to which the pendulum of a clock is attached; 
+ pendulum-wateh, a watch of the modern type, 
with a balance-wheel provided with a spring and 
oscillating regularly, thus having the function of 
the pendulum of a clock \oés.); + pendulum 
wheat (see quot.); pendulum-wheel, (a) the 
escapement-wheel of a clock; (4) the balance- 
wheel of a watch (?e4s.); pendulum-wire, flat 
steel wire used for the pendulum-springs of clocks. 
1878 Auxey Photog. (1881) 255 The *pendulum apparatns, 
which in general outline consists of a pendulum swinging in 
front of sensitised paper in such a manner asto give a grada- 
tion of exposure to it, and a consequent variation in tint. 
1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1538/4 Lost..,a Silver Wateh..with 
the Hours and Minutes, a *Pendulum Ballance, without 
String or Chain. 2 1688 Vitriers (Dk. Buckhm.) Witstané 
Couple Wks. (1775) 128 Sir John pushes my lady against 
a fine new “pendulum-clock, 1898 P. Manson Prop. Dis- 
eases xiv, 226 The sonnds of the heart are, like the beats of 
a well-hung pendolom-clock, evenly spaced. 1884 F. J. 
Barren Watch & Clocku. 62 In clocks, the *pendalum 
cock is the bracket supporting the pendnlum. @ 1859, 1887 
*Pendolam Hausse [see Hausse} 1729-41 Cuamurns Cycé, 
Plumb, or* Pendulum Leved, that which shews the horizontal 
line, by means of another line perpendicular to that described 
hy its plummet, or pendulum. axger Keite dlaupertuis® 
Diss. (1734) 2 In the year 1672, Mr. Richer going to Cayenne 
.,observed that the *Pendulum-picce he had carried with 
him, retarded considerably in respect of the Sun's mean 
Motion. 1752 Exuicotr in PAM. Trans. XLVU. 480 Holes 
drilled in the broad part of the *pendulum-rod. 1822 
Imison Sc. & ir¢ 1, 82 A pendulum-rod is longer in warm 
than in cold weather, 1727 Parl Trans. XXXV. 304 A 
very irregular Motion .. like the *Pendulum-Spring of a 
Watch. 1884 F. J. Uritren Watch & Clocknt. 192 In small 
clocks the pendulum spring is often too stout. 1664 Aid 
Trans. 1. 13 Concerning the success of the *Pendalum- 
Watches at Sea for the Longitudes. 1678 Pritirs (ed. 4), 
Pendulum Watch,. newly invented by Monsieur Christian 
Hugens of Zulichem,..in which by a Pendulum or Regu- 
lator, the time is more exactly proportioned than ever 
hitherto. 1707 Mortimer Husé. (1721) 1.127 In Berkshire 
is a Wheat called *Pendulum Wheat, from its hanging of 
its Ear much like the Cone-wheat [cf. quot. 1677 in PENoULE 
4]. 1825 J. Nichotson Oferal. Mechanic 192 Affected by 
any unequal impulse of the *pendulum-wheel upon the 
allets. 1892 Pald Mall G. 12 Feb, 4/2 One of the electric 
ights that swung “pendulum-wise from the ceiling arrested 
the attention of the House. , 

Pene, obs. form of Pain, Pen 2; variant of PEEN. 

Pene- (pinz), prefix, repr. L. pene ‘nearly, 
almost, all but’, before a vowel pwr-, fen-, in 
a few words of rare occurrence or nonce-words, 
as Penecontempora‘neous, Pe:ne-felo‘nious, 
Pe:ne-infinite (also peninfinite), Pe:ne-omni'- 
potent adys.; in some cases formed after perinsela, 
as + Pe-ne-i'sle = PENINSULA: see PENILE 56.3 
+ Pene-la‘ke, a piece of water almost surrounded 
by land (04s.); Peneplain, a nearly flat region, 
a tract of land almost a plain. 

t901 S. Buck an in QO. ¥ral. Geol. Soc. LVH. 144 Brought 
about by what may be called *penecontemporaneous denu- 
dation, 1890 'R. Botprewoou’ Col, Reformer (1891) 82 
‘Lots’, said the *pene-felonious traveller—‘ good place to 
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camp’, 1647 Warp Sip. Cofler 47 These *penc-intinite 
Vater edd. pen-iniinite) insolencies, which are the most 
finite Infinites of misery to men. 1668 Witkins ReadChao. 
54 *Pene-lake, Haven, Iurbour, Port, Key. 1894 Blacks, 
May. June 822 That *pencomnipotent thing, public opinion. 
1894 Nation (N.Y) 9 Aug. 99/2 A lowland of moderate 
relief close to sea level—a ‘peneplain, as I shoald term it, 

Penode, var. PENIDE. Penegrysse, obs. 6 
Penny-crass. Peneid, var. Pex.xip, Penele, 
Penelle: see Paxeue, Paxen. Peneles, obs. f. 
PENSILESS, 

| Penelope ‘pinelopé).  [a. Gr. Mnvedcry 
(Herodotus , in llomer's Odyssey Mqredcraa.] 

1, Name of the wife of Ulysses in ancient Greek 
legend, who, during her husband's long absence, 
unravelled cvery night the web she had woven 
during the day, and thus put off the suitors whose 
offers she had promised to entertain when the web 
should be finished ; hence fafter Latin), allusively 
for ‘chaste wile’, 


i y Penelope. 1835 J. atm 
wallis Vew I erdd (859! 1. App. 373 Our absent Penelopes 
were, doubtless, dreaming. . 

2. Zool. A genus of gallinaccous Lirds of Central 
and South America, typical of the subfamily /eve- 
fopines or Guans: so named 1786 by Merrem. 

(CE 1678 Rav I rlénshbp's Ornith. 375 The common Wigeon 
or Whewer: “enedope Aldrovandi, tom. 3. p. 217, lin. 3 
1836 Maccuuiveay ir. (/aaboldt’s Pram. 
is a great variety of gallinaccous birds..such as the 
the hocco or cuirassow, penelopes and pheasants. 

Ilence Penelopean (pinclopran) @., of or per- 
taining to, or resembling the web or weaving, or 
time-gaining policy of Penelope; Penelopine 
(pine ldpain} a. Zo0/,, belonging to the subfamily 
fnelopine of gallinaccons birds; Pene‘lopize 2. 
(uonce-z?.\, éntr, to do like Penelope. 

1837 Beppors Le May, Poems (1251) p. citi, ¢ 
weave ny *Penelopean web, and rip it up again. 


turkey, 


Contemp, Kev, Npr. 599 ‘The deliberate and Penelupean acts 
of many of his advisers. 1853 Motteyin O, W. Holnes Li 


x. (1878) 72 ‘Chere is nothi 
pieces and stitch away again. 

Pener, Penerial, -al], obs. ff Pexsnenl, Pexny- 
RuYAL, Penerth, obs. f. gens'orth, PENNY WORTH. 

Penes, pl. of PExts. 

Penest (pine'st ). Cree Hist. [ad. Gr. wevéorns.] 
A Thessalian serf; a bondsman; a labourer. 

1835 ‘Trewart Greece 1.x. 437 ‘The vast estates of these 
nobles were cultivated. .by their serfs, the Penests. 1846 
Grote Greece tt. iii, (1862) 11, €o The Free Agora could nut 
be trodden by any Penest. 

Penestone, obs. form of PENisToNE. 

Penetauncer, variant of Pesirexcen Obs. 

Penetrability penstrabi-liti). [f Pex 
TRABLE: see -IT¥Y. Prob. ad. mod.L.*fenedrabelitas 
cf F pguctrabilit’( Muygens1 690, in Elatz.-Darm...] 
The quality of being penetrable. 

+1. Capacity of penetrating; penetrativeness. 

1609 inte (Douay) 2 Avags Comm,, The foure dowries of 
glorified bodies. Impassibilitie. . Agilitic and Penetrabilitie. 
1659 H. Moniz /ormort. Soué 1. i $12 The Immediate 
Properties of a Spirit or Immaterial] Substance are Penetra- 
bility and riveree 1687 — dlusw. Psyc hop. (689) 
122 Now for the Penetrability of eee it is evident., that 
they can wholly penetrate one another. 

2. Capability of being penctrated ; spec. in Vee. 
Lhilos. The (conceived) capacity of simultaneously 
occupying the saine space as something else (cf 
PENETRATION 1b, [MPENETRABILITY 2). 

41648 Dicey Céoset Open. (1677) 161 According to the 
thickness and firmness of the piece [of meat} and penetra- 
bility of it. 777 Petes uy Matt. & Spir, (1782) 1. iii, 33 
Impenetrability being as much a property as penctrability. 
1875 Lewes J’rod/, Life & Mind Ih. i. § 46. 282 All the 
facts whith seem to prove penetrability only prove that the 
particles are mobile and separable, not that the particles 
themselves are penetrable, 

[ad. L. 


Penetrable (pe'n/trat’l), a (é.) 
penetrabilis, f. penetradre (see PENETRATE and -BLE), 
perh. through I', penetrable (Oresme a 1400).) 

ti. Having the quality or capacity of penetrating; 
penetrative, penetrating (//, and fig.). Obs. 

1412-20 Lyng. Chron, Tray ui. xxviil. (MS. Digby 230) 
If 134/1 Bawme natural ‘That ran,. Thora3 necke & hede in 
to many place, Penitrable by veynesof the face. 1430-40 — 
Bochas 1. (MS, Bodl eye 193/2 Ther poynant poison 
is so penetrable. a1548 Hatt Chron., Men. VTE 187, 
His graces sight was so quike and penetrable that he saw 
him, ye and saw through him, 1597 A.M. te. Gurllentcan's 
fr. Chirurg. 5.6/2 The penetrable coulde is allsoe a sore 
enimye ta all woundes in the Hleade. 1668 H. More Div, 
Dial., Schol, (1713) 536 A Substance..most perfectly pene- 
trable, which entirely passeth through every thing. . 

2. Capable of being penetrated or pierced ; into 
or through which access may be gained. a. ¢. 


(also in reference to sight). 

1538 Exyot, Peruéus. that maye be eg in, penetrable. 
1607 Torsety Four. Beasts (1658) 86 It is not penetrable 
by the eye of man. 1745 P. Tnostas Fraud. slnsou's Fey, 12 
Thick Woods so entangled with Undergrowth that..they are 
scarce penetrable., 1856 Kane Arct, Eafi, 11.300 Our desti- 
nation was to the highest penetrable point of ab 's Bay. 

-2 


stor it but to *penclopize, pull to 
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b. fg. Capable of being penetrated by some- 
thing immaterial, as reasoning, feeling, or thought ; 
eapable of being affectcd, susceptible 5 capable of 
being mentally seen into or through, discoverable. 

1593 Suaxs. Luer. 559 His heart granteth Na penetrable 
entrance to her playning. 1594 — Ach. £7/, 111. vil. 225, I 
am not made of Stones, Hut penetrable to your kinde 
entreaties. 1602 — //as, 11, iv. 36. 1755 VYouxc Centaur 
iii, Wks. 1757 LV. 186 Such a groan. It would eccho for ever 
in a penetrable ear. 1840 7ait's Mag. VII. 275 The heads 
of the peasantry may be thick, but they are penetrable. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Aér § 5 Involved in great, thongh attractive 
and penetrable, mystery. : 

B. sé. (f/.) Penetrable bodies or substances. 

1658 Bromuat. 7reat. Spfecters ve 277 ‘The water .. doth 
purge and water all penetrables. ; 

Hence Pe'netrableness, penetrability; Pene- 
trably adv. ta. penelratingly (eés.); b. so as 
fo be penetrable. 

1594 Nasue Terrors of Nt. Wks, (Grosart) IL. 274 To 
make their prayers more penetrably enforcing. 1678 Cvo- 
worti Zatedi, Syst. 1. v¥. 769 ‘That which is extended also, 
but Penetrably and Intanzibly, 1684 Bovine Sovousn. 
Solid Bod. v. 41 The penctrableness of Membranes to Fumes, 

Penetral (penitril). Now rare. Also 6 
-traile, 7-9 -trale. [a. L. fenetral, -trd/e (usually 
in pl. penetréafa: see next), from fcnetralis 
interior, innermost, f. stem of Jexetrad-re 10 PENE- 
TRATE.] ‘The innermost part; of a temple, the 


sanetuary s usually in f/.: = next. 

1589 A. M[uxpay] tr. Padnendos xxi, (1653) 125 The pene- 
trails. of the stomack. 1657 W. Morice Coeza quasi Kowy 
vi. 64 Like 2gyptian Temples, specious in the Frontispiece, 
anda Calfor an Ape in the Penetral. 1660 Hl. Mone Jyst. 
God?, ¥. xi, 163 Piercing to the inmost penctrals of the 
heart. 1875 G. Micponato Valeolon VI. x. 151 Le was 
now impossible to leave the cavern... He returned into its 
penctral. 

8. with final -e (Lat. or Eng.). 

1661 NULLER Jl ortties, Cheshire 1. (1662) 180 To pierce 
inte the Penetrales of Learning. 19787 Mary tr. Alesbeck's 
Tran Germ. Wii, WL, 102 After waiting therefore some time 
the penetrale was opened, and I beheld my hero. 1827 
G. S. Fanur Sacre. Calend. Prophecy (1844) UL 72 Seated 
upon his throne, the mercy-seat, in the penetralé of the 
Temple. 1871 G., MacponaLo Sonn. concerning Fesus iii, 
When from the penetrale she filled the fane. 

|| Penetralia (pen/trélia), 56. 77, ([L., pl. of 
penetral or penetrale, see prec.) The innermost 
parts or recesscs of a building; es. of a temple, 
the sanctuary or inmost shrine; hence gen, and fy. 
TInnermost parts, recesses. 

1668 Hown #less. Righteous (1823) 92 From the pene- 
tralia—the secret chambers of the soul. x710 Ty Fuitne 
Pharm, Extemp. 274 Ndmitted into the inmost Penetradia 
of the Lungs. 1779 W. Atexanver /7fsé. Woven iv, (1782) 
1. 118 So little do..[they] know what passes in all the 
penetralia of the harams of the East. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogileies si (1875) 86 But the saxctum sanctorum, the 
penetralia of the city, is a small region surrounding the 
cathedral, entided the Close. 1876 Hottaxn Sev. Oaks 
xxiii. 323 They followed the boy into the penetralia of the 
great office. ~~ 

Hence Penetra‘lian @. rare, of or pertaining to 
the penetralia. 

1892 Lo. Lytton Avng Poppy xi. 254 Within thy spirit’s 
penctralian shrine. 

[f. L. peve- 


+ Penetrance. Obs. rare". 


trént-cm ENETRANT: see ANCE.) The action of 


penetrating; penctration. 

1642 H. More Song Soult. 1. xii, Sith that this withouten 
penetrance Of bodies may be done, 

+Penetrancy. 00s. [f.as pree.: see -ancy.] 
Penetrating quality; penetrativeness. (4. and fg.) 

1663 Bovis Usef Exp, Nat. Philos. 1. ii, 163 Powerful 
Menstruums, which by their activeness and penetrancy, are 
to unlock other Bodies. 1692 Rav Désc. 251 Considering 
the Peactrancy of such Vapours. 

Penetrant (penétrint), a. (s6.) [ad. L. pene- 
trant-en, pr. pple. of penetrdre to penetrate, or F. 
pénétrant ppl.a. (13-14th e. in Matz.-Darm.).] 
That penetrates; penetrating. 

1. #f, Having the property of penetrating, piercing, 
or making its way into anything. 

1543 TRAUERON Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 1v. i. 68 Thys Apo- 
steme is penetrant or persynge. 1601 Hottaxo /éiny I. 
87 ‘Their sent is piercing and penetrant. 1713 Dertam 
Phys.-Theol. 29 It's Rays would be less penctrant. 1887 
R. Garnett Carlyle vii. 126 The bit was fair and penctrant. 

2. fig. in reference to the mind, intellect, ete. : 
Having or showing mental penetration or insight; 
acute; subtle: = PENETRATING JA. a. 3. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 41 So searching and 
penetrant is the cunning of that Sea [=See], 1661 Bovie 
Style of Script, (1675) 188 Whose penetrant and powerful 
arguments defeat not God’s enemies. «1734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) 11. 245 [lis skill was more pedantic than penctrant. 
1836 W. A. Butter in Blackw. Mag, XXXI1X. 455 He who 
hath ‘The vision penetrant of Pocsie 

+B. sé, A person of penetration or insight. 
Obs. rare. 

«19734 Nortu Exam, 1. ii, § 173 (1740) 121 Our Pene- 
trants have fancied all the Riddiée. hcl in the Reign of 
King Charles 11, were many, came N,N. E. 

Penetrate (pe‘niireit), v. [f. L. penetrat-, 
ppl. stem of Zewetrare to place within, enter within, 
pieree, ete.; related to fenztws interior, inmost, to 
the inmost recesses. Cf. F. Adndtrery (13-14th e. 
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in Hatz.-Darm.), and see -aTE3 7. (Pa. pple. 
penetrated, trarely penetrate = L. fenetrdtus.) 

1589 Puttennan Lng. Poesie ut. iv. (Arb) 159 Also ye 
finde these words, penetrate, penctrable, indignitie, which 
1 cannot see how we may spare them, whatsocuer fault wee 
finde with Ink-horne termes: for our speach wanteth wordes 
to such sence so well to be vsed.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To make or find its (or one’s) way into 
the interior of, or right throngh (something): 
usually implying force or effort; to pass into or 
through; to gain entrance or access within; to 
pieree. (Said also of the sight.) 

In quot. 1541 To canse (a thing) to enter, insert (as in L.). 

1530 Patscr. 655/2, | penetrate, I perce or thrill thorowe 
athyng, je pencire,..and se éresperce. 1541 CopLann Guys 
don's Quest. Chirurg. Civh, The synewes be nat penetrate 
butin y*teth [L. addentes vero inplantarividentur), 1547 
Boorpr Brew. Health cclxxix. 93 Coleryke humours .. 
penytractyng the fleshe a lytel, a3gq8 Hatt CAron., 
Rich. Ff 56 With out resistence [we] hane penetrate the 
ample region..of Wales, 1610 Witter /fevapla Dan, 282 
One bodie doth not penctrate or pierce another. 1697 
Devon Mirg. Past, vut. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 1791 Mrs. Rancuirre Kom, forest 
v, Be more cautious how you penetrate the depths of this 
forest. 1849 Muxcatson Silurte iv. 76 Those strata.. were 
also penetrated by powerful eruptions, 1860 Tynpatu 
Glac. (1. tii, 245 A cloud which it was almost impossible to 
penetrate. 1878 Huxtev PAystogr. 64 The light instead of 
penetrating the snow, is thrown back from the ice-walls of 
each little air-cell or cavity. A/od. The darkness was so 
dense that the eye (or sight} could not penetrate it. 

b. To enter and diffuse itself through; to per- 
meatc. Also with personal subj.: To cause to be 
permeated ; to imbue (zo7#4 something). 

1680 H. More Apocad, Afoc. 43 The fixed purity thereof 
being ever penetrated hy the presence of the seven Lamps 
of Fire. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 
11{, 151 Gibbons, whose art penetrated all materials, carved 
that beautiful pedestal. 1813 Baxewent Jarod. Geol. (1815) 
227 Organic remains..of large vegetables, completely pene- 
trated with silex. 1813 Wornsw. Sonn, ‘The Shepherd, 
looking eastward‘ 4 That tittle cloud..penetrated all with 
tender light. 1896 Froune H7st. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 49 A vast 
organization which once penetrated the entire trading life 
of England. 1887 Spectator 5 Nov. 1512 The reader... 
should have penetrated himself—so to speak—with the 
atmosphere of the times. 

2. air. To make its (or one’s) way ‘xo or 
through something, or 4e some point or place (with 
implication of remolencss or diffietty of access) ; 
to get in or through; to gain entrance or access. 

1530 Patscr. 655/2 A dangerouse weapen that is able to 
penetrate thorowe so stronge a harnesse. 1664 H. Morr 
Afyst. /nig. t. xii, go Through which distance neither ber 
sight nor hearing can ever penetrate. 1732 Pore Lf. 
Cobham 142 Born where Heav’n's influence scarce can 
penetrate. 1798 Ferriar /é/ustr. Sterne, Cert. Varieties 
dan 211 After the natives of urope began to penetrate 
into the east. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anint. Aingd. (ed. 4) 
430 A wide slit that allows the water frecly to penetrate to 
the interior. if 

8. fig. (trans.) To pierce the ear, heart, or feelings 
of; to affect deeply; to ‘touch’. 

igor Snaks. Tio Gent. ut. i, 231 Sad sighes, deepe grones, 
nor siluer-shedding teares Could penetrate her vncom- 
passionate Sire. 1641 Deser. Mamilic of Love 3 He [Cupid] 

enetrateth the intrals of the most magnanimous. 1720 
Ouene Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 1.x.145 Like a Man penetrated 
with the utmost Grief. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia x. x, 
Cecilia, astonished and penetrated, opposed the alteration. 
1834 Soutuey Doctor cxxxix. (1862) 347 Certain philo- 
sophers.. have been, to use the French-English of the day, 
deeply penetrated with this truth. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect, 
Preach, vii. 184 Men may still be penetrated with awe by 
the Divine Righteousness. ; 

p. intr. ‘Io touch the heart, affect the feelings. 

x6xx Suars, Cywd, ut. iii. 14, 1 am aduised to giue her 
Musicke a mornings, they say it will penctrate. 

4. fig. (trans.) To gain intellectual access into 
the inner content or meaning of; to get or have 
insight into; to see into or through; to attain 
knowledge of; to find out, discover, discern. 

1s60 tr. Hisher'’s Treat. Prayer To Rdr. Aivb, Who..so 
peewadely doth penetrate the comfort, ioy, and consolation 
commyng by truc prayer. 1659 Gentd, Calling v. § 19 If it 
be thoroughly penctrated, it will appear no less opposite to 
contentment than the former. 1734 tr. Nollin's Anc, List. 
(1827) VII. xvit. 259 Seleucus penetrated his scheme. 1818 
Jas. Mun Brit, Jad. 11, av. v. 163 Clive penetrated and 
disappointed his designs. 1880 E. Witte Cert. Relig. 5 
Men are left to penetrate their meaning by study an 
discovery. ne rg 

b. intr. To gain intellectual or spiritual access, 
insight or knowledge; to ‘sce’ zo or through. 

1889 Purrennam Zag. Poestv 1. iv. (Arb.) 25 They .. yet 
penetrated further to know the. diuine essences and suhe 
stances separate. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. u. v. § 2 In 
philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto God, or are circumferred to nature. 175: Harris 
Mermes Wks. (1841) 205 Thus it is that it [the mind] pene- 
trates into the recesses of all things. 1866 R. W. Darr 
Disc. Spee. Oceas. vii. 233 We have not yet penetrated into 
all the secrets of nature, 

Hence Pe‘netrated Af/. a.; Penetrating vd/. 5d. 
(also aéfrid.; often in reference to optical instru- 
ments: ef, PENETRATION 2b). 

1656 Ear Moxn. tr. Boccaltni's Advis, fr. Parnass. 1. 
liv. (1674) 204 Mistaken in their penetrating into the hidden 
sense of their actions. 1661 Bovie Style of Script, (1675) 87 
Divers passages of Holy Scripture..afford out of their 
penetrated bowels, rich and precious mysteries of divinity. 
1799 Sin W, Herscuer in Pil, Trans. (1800) 49 The power 


PENETRATION. 


of penetrating into space hy telescopes is very different from 
magnifying power. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcnaro Aficrogr. 
111 An instrument whose light or penetrating power was 
superior to the other. 

Penetrating (pe'nftreitin), pp/.a. [f. Pexr- 
TRATE v. + -1NQ4,] That penetrates; penelrative. 

1. That pierces, or makes its way into or through 
something; sfec. Having the quality of permeating 
the bodily system, or of strongly affecting the 
senses, esp. smell, taste, or hearing; sharp, pun- 
gent; shrill or far-sounding. 

1598 Florio, Oxiport, a kinde of piercing or penetrating 
medicine, 1646 Sir Tl’. Browne /’seud, £f. 15. ii. 58 Effluxions, 
their penetrating natures. 1712 tr. Poet's Hist, Drugs 
I. 197 A strong penetrating Smell. x802 BincLey Anim. 
Biog. (1813) U1. 349 The Penetrating Flea, or Chigoe. 1874 
Stusss Const, /fist, 1. iii § 22, 47 Liberty is more penetrating 
and more extensive than elsewhere, 

2. fig. That touches the heart or feelings intensely; 
deeply affecting. 

1632 Litucow Y'raz. ut. 107 Courteous penetrating lenity. 
1851-5 Briscey ss. Lexnyson 77 From the penetrating 
tenderness. .of his love for the young girl. 

3. fig. Having power to search with the mind 
into a thing; having or showing insight; acute, 
discerning. 

a 1680 Butter Kent. (1759) 1.4 And bent his penetrating 
Brow, As if he meant to gaze her through. 1711 Aooison 
Spect. No. 62 78 The most penetrating of all the French 
Criticks. 1718 Free-thinker No. aa 237 Their Judgment 
grows clear and penetrating. 1795 Burke Lett, to Hussey 
(1844) LV. 276 A wise person, ofa penetratin and sagacious 
mind. 1828 Scott #. Af. Perth ix, Acute features, and a 
penetrating look, 1875 Watney Life Lang. ix.174 It takes 
a more penetrating and enlightened study to pick out the 
signs of original unity. 

Ilcnee Pe‘netratingly cdv.; Penetratingness. 

1662 H. Stusse fxd. Nectar iit 55 The strength and 
penctratingness of their smell. 1670 Cotton Fsfernon tt 
vit. 332 Even the most penetratingly foguiuive began to 
grow weary of their suspicion. 1885 J. HawTHorxe Altss 
Cadogna xvi, 206 Eyeing him penetratingly in her turn. 


Penetration (pen/tratfon). [ad. late L. 
penctration-em, n. of action from penetrare to 
PENETRATE; ef. F. Adnétration (Oresme, 14th c.).J 

1, The action, or an act, of penetrating or piere- 
ing; the passage of anything into or through a 
body ; also, mutnal permeation as of two fluids. 

1623 Cockeram, Penetration, a piercing. 1667 Mitton 
&. £. 1 585 His Magnetic beam, ..to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, Shoots invisible 
vertue even to the deep. 1800 Wo.taston in PAM Trans. 
XC. 241 Two fluids of unequal density are brought into con- 
tact, and unite by mutual penetration, 1803 /4/d. XCIIL 112 
Mr. Brisson..has observed, that a mutual penetration takes 
place, when cleven parts of gold are alloyed with one of 
copper. 1826 R. Scort é/ayling Island gs Cuuiosity .. 
has never induced the proprietor..to descend below the 
penenrenans of the ploughshare. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl, 

1. App. 301 It became my duty..to attempt the penetration 
of this ice. x 

b. Aat. Philos. Used for a supposed or con- 
ceived occupation of the same space by two bodies 
at the same time: formerly penetration of dineen- 
sions (Scholastic L. penetratio dimensionum). Cf. 
IMPENETRABILITY 2, 

1661 Bovie Spring of Air tt. iii (1682) 44, 1 sce not how 
the examiner's condensation can be performed without 
penctration of dimensions: 2 thing that philosophers in 
all ages have looked upon as by no means admitted by 
nature. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Penetration of 
Dimensions, is 2 Philosophical way of expressing, That two 
Bodies are in the same Place, so that the Parts of one do 
every where penetrate into, and ade meres fill up the 
Dimensions or Places of the Parts of the others which is 
manifestly impossible, and contradictory to Reason. 1830 
Kater & Laroner Afeck. i. 5 There are many instances of 
apparent penetration; butin all these, the parts of the body 
which seem to be penetrated are displaced. : 

2. Power of penetrating, as a measurable quantity 
or quality. a. Guszzery. The depth to which a 
bullet or cther projectile will penetrate any material, 


as earth or metal, against which it is fired. i 

1807 Hutton Course Afath. U1. 336 Mr. Robins found this 
penetration, by experiment, to only 5 inches. 1892 
Greener Bycech Loader 125 The rack is placed about 4 ft. 
from the ground, and fired at from, the standard distance 
(40 yards); the number of sheets pierced by one or more 
shots is the penetration. 1901 Daily Chron, 25 May 3/2 
The more penetration shells have the better. 


b. Optics. The power of an optical instrument 
to enable the observer to see into space, or into 


an object. i ' . 
(a) In a telescope: Power of rendering distant objects 
visible or distinct, considered _in relation to their distance; 
space-penetrating power’. It is measured by the numher 
of times that the distance of an object would have to be ine 
creased in order that it should appear, when viewed through 
the telescope, eet) as it does to the naked eye at its 
actual distance. (8) Ina microscope: Power of the object- 
glass to give distinct vision for some distance hoth beyond 
and within its exact focus. . 
1799 Sir W. Herscuet in Phil. Trans. (1800) 82 My 
telescope. possessed a power of penetration, which exceeded 
that of natural vision 61.18 times. f4/d. 83 We did not stop 
at the single stars..whca the penetration of the natural eye 
was to be ascertained. 1867 J. Iloce Alicrose. tw i 72 
Penetration, or that power which enables the observer to 
see deep into the structure of objects without any alteration 
of focus, 2 
3. fg. The action, or capacity, of penetrating 


PENETRATIVE. 


something with the mind; ability to see mentally 
into or throngh a thing; keenncss of perception or 
understanding; insight, acuteness, discernment. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. To the King § 2, 1 have been 
.. possessed with an extreme woonder at .. the penetration 
of your Indgement. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 57 P 2 You 
can pretend to be a Manof Penetration. 1769 Funtus Lett. 
xv. (1771) 73 Common sense foresees consequences which 
have escaped your.. penetration, 1865 Dickens Jud. Fr. ut. 
y, Mrs. Lammile [was] a woinan of penetration and taste. 

4. allrib., as penetration tariff: sce quot. 

1890 Times 24 Dec. 3/4 M. Noblemaire .. has in this 
pamphlet defended .. ‘penetration tariffs’. By this ex- 
pression is meant tariffs which diminish with the distances 
over which goods are conveyed, 

Penetrative (penitreitiv), @. fad. med.L. 
penelrativ-us, {. ppl. stem of L. penetradre: sec 
“ATIVE. In F. pénétraltf, -ive (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having the quality of penctrating. 

1. Having the quality of piercing, entering, or 
making its way into anything; sfec. Having the 

roperty of entering through the scnses, or of 
keenly affecting the sense organs; sharp, pungent. 
Also said of the eye or sight in reference to its 


piercing quality. Cf, PeNxerratine ff/.@. 1. 

1477 Norton Ord. Aich. v. in Ashm. (1652) 69 Wherefure 
it [sweet sinell] is in Aier more penetrative, 1828 Lyxpesav 
Dreme 73 The air was rycht penetratyve. 1578 Lyre 
Dodvens it. \xxix. 253 ‘The whole herbe is of a strong, and 
penetratiue sauour. 1686 Goao Celust. Bodies 1. ix. 30 
Cold is.. Active and Biting, Penetrative through Glass it 
self. 1819 W. Tavtor in Montily Mag. XLVI. gor The 
churches of England and Scotland so nearly agree in 
doctrine, that their ordinations might he rendered recipro- 
cally penetrative. 1853 Trencn Proverbs 140 ‘Where the 
devil cannot come, he will send’; a proverb .. which ex- 
cellently sets out the penetrative character of temptations. 

2. fig. That penctrates to the seat of the feelings. 

1606 Snacs. Ant. & Cl. iv. xiv. 75 Bending downe His 
corrigible necke, his face subdu‘de To penetratiue shame. 

3. fig. Having the power of mental penetration ; 
characterized by or showing insight; intcllectually 
acute: = PENETRATING ff/. a. 3. 

1727 SwieT ea 4o T. Snow g O thou, whose penetrative 
Wisdom found The South-Sea Rocks and Shelves where 
Thousands drown'd. 1846 Ruskin Jod, Paint. WI. un i. 
iii. § 1 »targén, Imagination penetrative is concerned not 
with the combining but apprehending of things. 1871 
Mortev Volfaire (1886) 6 So vigorous and minutely penetra- 
tive was the quality of his understanding. f 

Hence Pe'netratively “adv., in a penctrative 
manner, with penetration; Pe‘netrativeness, 
penetrative quality, power of penctration. 

1652 Frencn Forksit. Spa viii. 71 Because of its wonderfull 
penetrativenes leaving no part or places of the body un- 
searched, 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 456 Got by 
looking more penetratively into those Distinct Natures in 
our Mind. 1873 M. Arnon Lit. & Dogta (1876) 165 By his 
incomparable lucidity and penetrativeness. 1878 Grosart 
in H. More's Poems Mem. Introd. 29/1 Of it Principal 
Tulloch writes penetratively. 

Penetrator (penitreite:). [a. late L. pene- 
trator, agent-n. from penetrdre: see PENETRATE 
and -or.] One who penetrates (/2¢. or fig.). 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, 1, 209 A digger of Greck roots, or 
@ penetrator of pyramids. 1829 Lytron Devereux iv. v, 
He is a perfect penetrator into human vices. 

+Penetre, v. Obs. rare—°. [a. F. pénctre-r.) 


To penetrate. 

¢1532 Du Wes Jnired. Fr. in Padsgr. 945 To penetre, 
JSausser [=to Pierce]. 952 Pexetrer, to penetre or throwe. 

+ Penetrive, ¢c. Sc. Obs. Also penitrive. 
[f. stem of F. péudir-cr +-1VE. Cf. penser, pensive.) 

= PENETRATIVE. 
¢1480 Hexrvson ees for Pest 26 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 62 Slaik thy plaig that isso penetryve. 1533 
BELLENDEN Livy 1. x. (S. 1. S.) 56 Thir sex brethir..ruschit 
with maist penetrive and awful wapynnys like be hront of 
twa armyis togiddir. 1536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. vii, 
For stormis cauld and frostis penitrive. 

Penett(e, obs. form of PENNET. 

Pen-feather (pe'n;fea1). 
FEATHER.) 

1. A quill-feather of a bird’s wing. 

3602 WVethal’s Dict, 17/2 The great feather of a bird called 
a pen feather, enna. 1692 Rav Dése. 1. iv. (1732) 192 How 
happens it that we find none of their Pen-feathers? 1825 
Scort Betrothed Introd., Take care your own pen-feathers 
are strong enough tosupport you. 1899 Daily News 19 Aug. 
7/5 Pen-feathers are seen on cycling hats. 

2. A young undeveloped feather ; 2 Pin-FEATHER. 

1897 NIV. Linc. Gloss., Pen-Seathers, small, undeveloped 
feathers. 1900 Eng. Dial. Dict. (S. Nott.), ‘A dont like 

luckin this fowl; it's all pen-feathers’. /did. (Reported 

rom many districts, northern and midland.) 

Pen-feathered (pe'nfe:Woid), a. [f. Pen 56.2 
1c+ feathered, in the sense ‘ feathered with “pens” 
only’. Cf. the synonymous Pix-FEATHERED, ] 

1. IWaving the feathers undeveloped, or showing 
the quills or barrels only, without vanes (sce PEN- 
FEATHER 2), as a young bird; half-fledged; not 
fully fledged; also fg. immature, ‘ callow’. 

1628 Earte Microcosm, Alurney (Atb.) 65 His hatching 

was] vnder a Lawer; whence though but pen-feather'd, hee 

ath now nested for himselfe. 1659 R. Witp Poems (1870) 
6 Not a pen-feathered lark who ne‘er tried wing. 1708 

rion Turtle & Sparrow 263 My children then were just 
pen-feather'd, Some little corn for them I gather'd, 1858 
Gen, P. Tnosrson Aud? Adz. 1. lili, 208 The most extra- 


{f. Pen 56.2 + 


641 


ordinary argument, worthy of being set down in any pen- 
feathered logician's list of fallacies. 

2. Said of a horse or his hair when rough and 
bristly. 

19737 Bracken Farricry Impr. (1735) 1. 346 So that the 
Hair stare, and is (what some term) pen-feather'd, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Penfeathered, wich the skin or hair 
of a horse is rough, he is said to be pen-feathered. His hair 
is so sticky that it resembles pens or feathers. 1874 W. 
Wittiams Princ. Veterinary Aled. (1388) 389 The hair stands 
on end ‘ pen-feathered *. 

Pen-fish, [f. Pen 53.2 + Fisn sd.1] 

1. A squid or calamary (cf. PEN st.2 3c). 

1835-6 Loop Cyel. Anat. 1, 4921/2 The common Calamary 
or Pen-fish. 


2. The sparoid fish Ca/amus penna of the Carib- 
bean Sea: called in Spanish fes de plume. 

1890 in Cont. Died. 

Penfold (pe-nfould’, 56. [f. Pun sé.1 + Fotp 
56.2] A fold for penning sheep or cattle; also, an 
cuclosure for stray cattle, etc., a pound: = PIN- 
rou sé. (Also fig.) 

1575 Cuurcnyaro C/iffes (1817) 154 Who is betrapt in 
penfold close is sure At neede to want both ayde and 
skoutces. 1656 Fart. Mono. tr. Boccalint's Adots. fr. Parnass. 
i. xivii. (1674) 62, 1 never had in my Penfolds above soo 
Sheep. 1832 def 2 § 3 [VG 41, c. 64 Sched. O. 30 Thence 
ina straight Tine to the southern extremity, close by a pen- 
fold, of the fence which divides the two fields 1871 Swix- 
wurne Songs ivf. Sunrise, Halt bef. Rome 275 ‘Vhe sheep 
of the priests, and the cattle That feed in the penfolds of 
Kings. 

Penfold, v. [f. prec. sb] ¢raus. a. To 
divide into or as into penfolds. b. To confine in 
or as ina penfold: = PINFOLD 7. 

1830 1. Tavtor Unitar.in Logic én Theol. etc. (1859) £2 
The whole area is penfolded by pews. 1851 — JF esdey 11352) 
tog Those partitionments within which soulless religionists 
are content to be penfolded, 

Penful (penful). [f. Pen 56.2 4+-run 2.) The 
quantity (of ink) taken up by a pen at one dip; 
transf. as much as one can write with this. 

xggs R. Drattam Lydvate's Chron. Troy To Rdr., 1 shulde 
neuer then haue dared, to haue bestowed hereof one penful 
of yneke. @1662 Heviix Lard (1668) 479 An Act..which 
he had also signed with the same Penful of Ink. 1971 IL. 
Watrotr Let. te C'tess Ossory 27 June. 1 have not picked 
up a penful [of news] since I wrote to my lord, 

Pengolin: see PANGOLIN. 

Penguin (pengwin, peygwin), Also 6-7 
pengwin, -gwyn, -guyn, 7 -guiue, (8 pin-). 
{Origin obscure: see Note below. 1t appears that 
the name was first given to the Great Auk or 
Gare-fow] of the seas of Newfoundland, still called 
in F. pingouin or pinguin (1600 in Hatz-Darm.), 
But it was soon applicd also to the birds now 
called penguins, in F. manchots (found by Drake 
at Magellan's Straits in 1578), which have a gencral 
external resemblance to the northern bird, though, 
in the opinion of zoologists, widely removed in 
structure. In this sense, also, Du. and Ger. Arngtin, 
Da, and Sw. p/ngvin, all from English.] 

+1. A former name of the Great Auk or Gare- 
fowl (Alea tmtpennis). Obs, 

1578 Parkaurst Let. 13 Nov. in Hakluyt Vey. (1600) IIL. 
133 Newfoundland is in a temperate Climate...'There are.. 
inany other kind of birdes store, too long to write, especially 
at one Island named Penguin, where wee may driue them 
on a planke into our ship as many as shall lade her. These 
birdes are also called Penguins, and cannot flie. 1582 
ingram's Narrative in Hakluyt Fey. (1589) 560 The 
Countrey men call them Penguins (which seemeth to be a 
Welsh name), @1589 J/. //ore's Voy. Cape Breton in 1536, 


| 


ibid. 518 ‘They came to part of the West Indies about Cape 


Breton, shaping their course thence Northeastwards, vatill 
they came to the Island of Penguin,..whereon they went 
and founde it full of great foules white and gray, as bigge as 
geese. 1620 J. Mason Vew-found-land 4 The sea fowles, 
are Gulles, white and gray Penguins, 1664 Burier //sd. 
1. ii, 60 And were invented first from Engins, As Indian 
Britans were from Penguins, 1678 Ray Willughby's Orntth. 
322 The Bird called Penguin by our Seamen, which seems 
to be Hoiers Golfugel. 1792 G. Cartwricnt Frnd. Resid. 
Labrador M1. §5 (§ July 1785) A boat came in from Funk 
Island laden with birds, chiefly penguins. [1863 Lvet. 
Antig, AMfan ii. 15 Among the bones of hirds, scarcely any 
are more frequent. .than those of the auk or penguin (4éca 
bs (a tte E 

. Now, The general name of birds of the family 
Sphentscide, including several genera of sea-fowl 
inhabiting the southern hemisphere, as near Cape 
Horn, the Falkland Islands, the Cape of Good 
Hope, etc., distingnished by having the wings re- 

a Tt : i 

presented by scaly ‘flippers’ or paddles with which 


they swim under water. 

1588 T. Canoisue in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 809 The Port of 
Desire...In this place we had gulles, puets, penguyns, and 
seales in aboundance, /éyd., We put into the Streight of 
Magelan, and on the 8[Jan. 1587] we came vato the Islands 
named by Sir Francis Drake the one Bartholomewe Island, 
--and the other Penguin Island. 1ggr J. Jane Last Voy. 
Candish ibid, (1600) 111. 85 This Penguin hath the shape of 
a hird, but hath no wings, only two stumps in the place of 
wings, 1638 Sin T. Heraert Trav. (ed. 2) 13 Here 
[‘Pengwin’ or Robben Island, near Cape Town) are also 
birds cal’d Pen-gwins (white-head in Welch) like Pigmies 
walking upright. 1655 EK. Terrv Voy. &. /ndia 26 ‘Where 
are very many great lazy fowls upon and about this Island 
[Robben Island] with great cole-biack bodies and very white 


PENIBLE. 


heads, called Penguins, 1678 Ray Witlughby’s Ornith. 322 
‘The Birds of this kind..the Hollanders from their fatness 
called Penguins. 1975 Cravton in /'4td. Trans. LXVI. 
103 There are four kinds; the yellow, or king penguin; the 
red; the black or holey, from their burrowing under ground ; 
and the jumping jacks, from their motion. 1877 W. ‘Tomson 
Voy. Challenger 11. 167 The penguin as arule swims under 
water, rising now and Abe and resting on the surface. 1885 
Newton in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 45 Under the name 
fmipennes we have a group of Birds, the Penguins...The 
title of an Order can scarcely be refused to them. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as penguin hind; penguin 
duck, a variety of the common duck having the 
feet placed far back so as to induce a nearly erect 
attitnde like that of a penguin; penguin grass, 
the Tnssock-grass of the Falkland Islands, /'ca 
flabellata ; penguin rookery, an assemblage of 
penguins, a penguinery. 

18.. TeGetMeir /'ondtry 310 (Cass. Suppl.) The colours of 
the *Penguin duck are varied. 1775 Crayton in Phil. Trans, 
LXVI, 100 Near the shore, where-ever there is. a sandy soil, 
aspecies of grass grows, called “Penguin grass. 1774 GoLusM. 
Vat. List. (1776) V1. 49 Those of the *Penguin kind..with 
round bills, legs hid in the abdomen, and short wings. 1885 
Newton in Ancyel. Brét, XVI. 4591/2 Vhe habit of the 
helpless birds, when breeding, to congregate by hundreds 
aud thousands in what are called *Penguin-rookeries ’. 

[.Vefe. Our earliest examples of the name feagain are duc 
to Hakluyt. His aceount of Hore’s Voyage to Cape Breton 
was taken down by him, some fifty years after the event, 
from the mouth of Thomas Buts, a survivor of the vayage. 
If we could be sure that the name ‘Penguin Island’ neta 
back to 1536, this would be the earliest occurrence of the 
word, as itis certainly the earliest English notice of the bird. 
Ingram's Varradive, if reliable, would be evidence for the 
name in 1368-g3 but his tale is discredited, and is thus evi- 
dence only that he had heard of the penguin by 15%2, four 
years later than Parkhurst’s letter to Hakluyt. ‘Uhe southern 
fowl, found by Drake fas by Magalhaens Lefore him' at 
Magellan's Straits, is fully described in 7 Ae Hordd Encont- 
passed by Str Frances Drake. published by his nephew in 
1628, ‘out of the Notes of Mr. Francis Fletcher', Drake's 
chaplain (cd. Hakl. Soc., 1854, p. 75), but no name is there 
given to it. The name occurs however in a MS. of 1677, 
stated to be a transcript of Fletcher's original Notes of 1373: 
‘infinite were the number of fowles, which the Welsh men 
named Pengnin, and Magilanus tearmed them geese * (747. 
72); but the absence of the name from the printed work of 
1628, and from three other 16th c. accounts of the voyage 
(ééid. Appendix 217, 237, 27.), in which the bird is described, 
makes the occurrence of Aearuin in Fletcher's original Notes 
somewhat doubtful. The name certainly occurs in the 
narrative of Candishe or Cavendish, 1583; though his state- 
ment that Drake named one of the isles ‘ Penguin Island’ 
is at variance with that of the eyewitnesses Fletcher and 
Winter (ied. 76, 279), who both state that he named it $2. 
Geerge's island ‘in honour of England’, ‘The attribution 
of the name fernguéin to ‘the Welsh men ', and its explanation 
as Welsh pen giyn ‘white head ', appears also in Ingram, 
and later in Sir Thomas Herbert's 7xazels—in ed. 1634 as 
a surmise, in ed. 1638 as an accepted fact. But, besides that 
the Great Auk had not a white head (though it had white 
spots in front of the cyes), there are obvious historical diffi. 
culties, which some would remove in part by supposing the 
name to have been originally given by Breton fishermen, 
Other suggestions that the name is derived from L. fiers 
‘fat’, or is an alteration of ‘ pin-wing ’, referring to the rudi- 
mentary wings, are merely unsupported conjectures.) 

Penguin, var. Pincuix, a West Indian plant. 

Penguinery (pengwinori).  [f. Pexeury + 
-eny.] An assemblage or colony of penguins; 
a place where penguins congregate and breed. 

1839 Fitzroy Narr, ‘ Adventure’ 1. 388 The old bird gets 
on a little eminence, and makes a great noise.. holding its 
head up in theair, as if it were haranguing the penguinnery. 

Pen-gun. Se. [f. PEN sd.274+Guy sé.] A toy 
air-gun made from a quill; a pop-gun. ‘ Zocrack 
like a pen-gur: to be very loquacious’ (Jamicson). 

1838 Scort /frt, Midd. xvii, This mad quean, after cracking 
like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for the haill night. 
1821 Blackw. Ilag. Aug. 35 (Jam.) Pen-guns are made and 
fired ac the season when le turnip first comes to market: 
which turnip, cut in thin slices and bored through with the 
quill, forms the charge. 1835 Mrs. Carve Le/é. 1. 37 He 
sang, talked like a pen-gun. 

Penholder (penhdwlda:).  [f. Pen 56.2 + 
Hotper}.] A holder for a (stccl or other) pen, 
consisting of a cylindrical rod of wood, ivory, 
metal, or other matcrial, with a metal barrel or 
other device at the end into which a pen or ‘nib’ 
(see PEN 56.2 4) may be fixed; the pen and penholder 
together forming a writing instrument or ‘ pen’ 
of which the penholder forms the handle. 

181g Wettincron Let. fo SirC. Flint 19 June (in Westnr, 
Gaz, 12 Apr. (1904) 9/2), A small silver or thick glass inkstand, 
with one of Braham’s patent penholders and one of his pens, 
1859 Handth. Turning 37 Any long slender piece of work, 
asa screen handle or a pen holder. 

Peni, obs. form of PENNY. 

Penial (pfnial), @ Anat. [f. PENI-3 + -aL.] 
Belonging to or connected with the penis, 

1877 Coves & Auten M. Amer. Rod. 535 A dependent 
lobe, occupying the site of the penial sheath of the male. 
1888 Roiteston & Jackson Anim. Life 33 Mammals of the 
Rodent and other orders. .possess a pentalieaatic 


+Pe-nible, a. Oés. Forms: 4 peyneble; 4-5 
peyn-,penyble; spein-,7penible. [a.F. pénzble 
(iaihc. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. fezve pain: see -BLE.] 

1. Painstaking, careful; putting forth effort, hard- 
working. . 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 658 The moore trewe if pat it 
were possible She was to hy in loue and moore penyble. 


PENIBLY. 


— .Wonk's T. 3410, I seye, so worshipful a creature..So 
penyble in the werre, and curteis eke. 1481 Caxton Gedeffray 
209 The horses..were in this bataylle more stronge and 
more penyble thaa were the horses of the turkes. f 

2. Causing or involving pain or trouble; painftl. 

1426 Lyvc. De Guél. Pilgr. 6634 With many woundys ful 
terryble, And rebukys ful penyble. 1430-40 — Sochas 1. 
xi, (1554) 22b, Tell on anon, if it be possible, Which of their 
sorowes is fond most peinible. 1633 Harr Diet of Diseased 
lotrod. 21 His [Physician's] profession being in it selfe so 
penible and laborious. $ 

Tlence + Pe‘nibly (peyny bly) ad¢v., painstakingly. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Syane 5802 A trew man..Pat wyl 
serue pe to pay, Peyneble, al bat be may. /4fd. 10339 But 
enery tyne was redy And sernede hym peynybly. 

Penicil (penisil). [ad. L. pewici//-us Pexci.] 

1. Nat. /M1st, A small bundle or tuft of slightly 
diverging hairs, resembling a paint-brush. 

1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol. VV, xlvi. 277. 

2, Med, ‘ A tent or pledget for wounds or nlcers’ 
(Webster 1828-32). 

Penicillate (penisilt), @. Naf. Hist. [f. 1. 
penicill-us (see prec.) + -ATE®. Cf mod.¥. pdvi- 
cillé.) a. Furnished with a penicil or penicils ; 
having a small tuft or tufts of hairs, scales, ete. 
b. Formed into or forming a small tuft or brush. 
ec. llaving markings like those made with a pencil 
or brush ; streaked, pencilled. 

1819 G. Savovette Automol. Compend. 147 Joints [of 
tarsi] penic late—dilated. 1835 Kirev //ad. & fast. elaine 
El. xvi. 66 The penicillate family. .is remarkable for several 
peneils or tufts of long and short scales, which distinguish 
the sides of the body. 1870 Hookur Stud. Flora 310 Rumex 
-.stigmas penicillate. 

So Penieilla:ted @. = prec.; Penieilla:tely 
aév., in the form of a penicil; Pe-nielllation, 
a growth of hairs, etc, in the form of a penicil. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) IL, 556 The black 
points sometimes present a stelluted or penicillated arrange- 
ment. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 127 The inner row [of 
tentacles},..furnished with a short fibrous penicillation at 
the ends. 1872 H.C. Woop Fresh Water Alga 22 Fila- 
ments..io filiform fasciculi, which are often much elongate 
and penicillately exserted from the open common sheath. 

Penicilliform penisilifgfim),a. fad. mod.L. 
pénicilliformis, f. pentctl/-us: see -FoRM.] Of the 
form of, or resembling, a hair-pencil; * arranged 
in a brush or tuft’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1811 in Hooper Jed. Dirt, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's 
eluat, 463 Fasciculate, penicilliform filaments, folded in the 
direction of their length, 1857 Mayne /¢.xpos. Lew, Pent 
eee wresembling a hair-pencil..: penicilliforin. 

|| Penicillium (penisiti?m). [mod. Bot.L., 
f L. pentcill-us, -unt.] 

1. Sot, A genus of ascctomycetous fungi, including 
several of the common moulds. 

1867 J. Hoae AVierosc. u. i. 298 Portions of penicillium 
and aspergillus moulds, 1874 Cooke # ung? 3 ‘The spores 
of Penicillium are capable of being transformed into yeast. 

2. Naé. (/ist.and Anat, =VPexici 1, PENICILLUS 1. 

1893 Syd. Suc. Lex, Penicillium, term for a tuft-like mass 
of vessels or fibres sprending out from one point. 

| Penicillus (penisil3s), Pl. -i. [L.: see 
PeENcIL, PENICIL.) 

1. Anat. Each of the tufts formed by the ramifi- 
cations of the portal vein in the liver, and of the 
minute arteries in the spleen. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 332 Absorbed from 
the penicilli or pores of the liver. 1878 tr. //. von Zremssen's 
Cyel. Med. V111. 353 Each penicillus [in the spleen] with 
the corresponding veins, forms a closed and independent 
vascular system. 

= PENICIL 2. 
1727-41, Cuampers Cyel, Penicillus, among chirurgeons 
is used fora tent, to be put in wounds or ulcers. 1893 in 


Syd. Soc. Lex. 
?06s, Forms: 4-5 penyde, 5-7 


Penide. 
penede, 6 -idie, 6-7 -idee, 7 penid, 5-9 penide. 
See also Penver. [a. F. pénide (15th. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L. penidiune, usually pl. -ta (Constantinus 
Afer @t1oo), a. med.Gr, mevidiov, -ca = *spuma 
sacchari’ (frequent in Byzantine medical writers, 
e. g. Actuarins and Nicolaus Myrepsus) ; supposed 
to be ad. Pers, 134 panid refined sugar, in Arab. 
al-fanid: see ALPHENIC. (Thence also Diapent- 
dion.) Cf. Dozy & Engelmann Glossaire s.v. 
Alfenique, and Devic (Littré Sufpit.).] A piece 
or stick of barley-sugar, or of a similar preparation 
of sugar, used as a remedy for colds. (Usually f/.) 
lage Zarl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 19 Pro ij Ib. penydes, 
ijs. cxg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 21 Sebe it wie a litil 
salt & jeune it pe pacient & do cc enidis, 1533 
Enyor Cast. /fedthe (1541) 81 If there be no fener, penidees, 
malowes, orage, gourdes. ¢ 1623 Lopce Pvore Mans 
Talentt (Hunter. Cl.) 28 Take..of sugar penedes to the 
quantity of them all. 1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1.177 With 
sugar Penids make a Bolus for one dose. 1851 Mavurw 
Lond. Labour 1, 204 Vf the boited and yet soft sugar be 


rapidly ..extended, and pulled over a hook, it becomes opaque 
and white, and tben constitutes pudled sugar, or penides. 


+ Peni-diate, 2. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. penidt- 
um: see -ATE?,] In ee penidiate, app. = prec. 

1656 Ripcrey Physick 258 Sugar Penidiate, three ounces, 

Peniform (piniffim),a. [f. L. peni-s + -1)FORM.] 
Of the form of or resembling, a penis. 

1875 tr, A. von Zicmssen's Cycl. Med. X. 76. 
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Penigrasse, -gres(se, obs. ff. PENNY-GRASS. 
Penil (pfnil). (a. F. péwd? (12-13th e.) —L. 
type *fectinicultm, dim. of fectex ‘comb’, in 
sense ‘hair of the pubes’.] ‘Tbe suprapubic or 
hypogastric region; the pubes. 

1842 Dencuson Jed. Lex, Pendl, mons veneris. 1897 


Buttock Cascaux' Midiwif. 45 Found on the penil, the 
labia majora, and the genito-crnral folds. 


+Penile, penisle, sé. 04s. Also pene-isle. 
[Ff L. pane- almost (see PuNE-) + tle, Isuez, after 
peninsula, Cf. F. presgetle.] = Peninsuba. 


1611 Spee //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. (1623) 703 A great Cape of | 


Land or penile in Normandy. 1618 Bottos Florus (1636) 
280 From thence he suddenly eseaped to the penile of Pharus. 
1627 Sreep Lugland i. §6 Britaine thereby is of a supposed 
Penisle made an Hand. 1668 Wiikins Read Char. 1. i. § 3. 
53 Promontory, Cape,.. Point, Pene-isle. 1776 M. Davies 
then, Brit, Wl. Diss. Physick 39 Podalirius .. had her, 
endow‘d with the Penisle call’d Chersonesus, for his Pains. 

Penile (pinsil), a. Anat. [ad. mod.L. penié-ts, 
f. Pewis.] = PENIAL. 

1861 Bumsteap Fer, Dis, (1879) 319, 1889 Treves J/an, 
Surg. IL. 633 If the caleulus (e in the penile part [of the 
urethra}, 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 1081. 

Penillion: see PENNILL. 

Peninsula (p/ninsivla). Vl. -as (-az), for- 
merly -@. Also 7 in anglicized form (or from 
Fr.) peninsul, -e. [a. L. pawdinsila, f. pane-, 
PENE- almost + ¢vse/a island: in F. péninsule 
(1544 in Wate-Darm.). Preeedisieda in Livy and 
Pliny is translated by Holland demie istand, 

A piece of land that is almost an island, being 
nearly surrounded by water; by extension, any 
piece of land projecting into the sea, so that the 
greater part of its boundary is coast-line; e.g. 
Hindostan, the Balkan Peninsula. 

1538 |e.ann /é7v. 111.21 This Peninsula to cumpace it by 
the Rote lakkith litle of a Mile. 1577 Harrison England 
1. vill. in //odfushed 1.14 b/2 None Islandes at all., but one 
lytle Byland, Cape or Peninsula. 1612 Carr. Saitu ap 
Virginia 4 Vheir corne-fields being girded therein in a 
manner as Peninsulacs. 1615 G. Sannys /+av, 220 A pro- 
montory in forme of a pene-insula. 1633 T. Starrorp /ac, 
fib MW. xxii, (1821) 4} That Pen-insula (being strong in its 
owne nature). 1754 Pocock F'rav. Aug. (Camden) II. 108 
Crossing over in a boat to the peninsula of Selsey. 1807 
Pinkerton Geeg. 1]. 203 The Malaian peninsula. 1860 
Motiey NetherZ, (1668) 1. i 7 The Spanish and Italian 
Peninsulas have had a different history. 

B. 1613 Purcuas /ilgrinrage vu. xiv. (1614) 816 Next is 
that necke or narrow extent of Land .. knitting the two 
great Peninsuls of the North and South America together. 
1617 Morvson /#fu. 1.257 A Mill like a Peninsul. /did.274 
The region or Country called Fife which isa Peninsule.. 
lying between two creckes of the Sea called Frith and Taye. 
1665 Sir ‘Tl. Herreet rev, (1677) 331 A Pen-insnle some 
callit and no Isle. 

b. The Peninsula (spec.): Spain and Portugal. 

1795 R. Twiss 7rav. Port. & Sp. 8 This peninsula (as the 
natives catl Portugal and Spain). 1812 Seorr Lef. to Adtss 
¥. aitlie 4 Apr., My thoughts are anxiously turned to the 
Peninsnla. 1855 Mottey Dutch Re (1861) Il. 290 The 
romantic race which bad once swayed the Peninsula, 

Peninsular (p/ni‘nsi-/la1), 2. (s6.) [f. L. type 
*puninsuldr-is: cl, F. péninsulaire (1550 in [atz.- 
Darm.): see prec. and -ar.J Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of a peninsula. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. § Melty. 82 Inclosed after a pen- 
insular figure between Danubius and the sea, 19771 R, 
Woop Ess. flouter, [roade (1775) 312 een peninsnlar 
form, 1869 Freeman Nore. Cong. (1876) TI. xii. 123 An 
insular or peninsular site was specially sougbt out. 

b. sfec. (usually with capital.) Of or pertaining 
tothe peninsula of Spain and Portugal, or (esp.) 
the war carried on there in 1808-14 between the 
French under Napoleon and the English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Wellington. 

1812 L. Huxr in Axaminer 21 Sept. 594/2 The main 
objects of the peninsular War. a 1863 Tuackrray Jf”, § 
Afrs. Berry ii, He is an old Peninsular man. 1891 Chamders' 
Encyel. VIN. 26/2 Peninsular and Oriental Company .. in 
18yo.. had then had an existence of three years’ duration as 
the Peninsular Company, which carried mails to Portugal 
and the South of Spnin. 1899 Sir H. Maxwete Iedfingion 
L. xiv. 373 The Peninsular Campaign. ‘ 

B. sé. a. An inhabitant of a peninsula. b. 
A soldier of the Peninsular war. 

1888 0. Rev. CLXVIT. 196 He [Besant] speaks of the 
ruffling captain, who was no doubt ‘an old Peninsular 8 
1889 Nation (N.Y¥.) 17 Oct. 319/2 The Arabs traded with 
the far-off peninsulars, i. i 

Peninsularity (péninsi“leriti). [f. prec. + 
Ty: cf. ue eal a. The condition of being 
a peninsula, b. The character or habit of mind 
resulting from living in a peninsula, and thus having 
little contact with people of other nations. 

1882 G. Aten in Pop, Sc. Monthly XX. so9 Amusin: 
chat about the peninsularity of the Spaniards. 1891 i 
Winsor Colnsmbus xviii. 426 There is no proof that he ever 
suspected the peninsularity of Cuba. 

Peninsulate (péininsidlet),v. [£ PENInsuLa 
+-ATE3 7; after szsedate.] ¢rans. To make into 
a peninsula; to surround (a piece of land) almost 
completely, as water ; to divide into peninsulas. 

1538 Letanp /¢fz, I. 52 Newton Water and Avon ren so 
nere togither in the botom of the West Suburbe of Malmes- 
byri, that there within a Burbolt-shot the Toun is peninsu- 
latid. 1774 Pennant Your Scot, in 1772, 22 A detached 


PENITENCE. 


| tract peninsulated by sea, lake or river. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. I. 34 There are six considerable rivers which, with 
their numerous branches, peninsulate the whole state. 1902 
W. Crossinc in Devou NV. §& Q. July 98 The tongue of land 
-speninsplated by the Swincombe river and the West Dart. 
fe 1809-10 CotenipcE /'ricnd (1866) 338 The.. stream may 
+ appear to comprehend and inisle some particular depart- 
ment of knowledge which even then it only peninsulates. 

Hence Peni‘nsulated pi. a. 

1781 Wynpttam Tour (ed. 2) 36 The hold craggy shore, and 
the broken peninsulated knoles. 1846 M¢CuLtocn 4ec. Brit, 
Empire (1854) 1. 53 The coast of Caernarvonshire, sonth- 
ward from Menai Straits, is formed by the peninsulated hun- 
dred of Lleyn, 1870 W. Cuampens Winter. Mentone i. 16 
The picturesquely peninsulated shores of the Mediterranean. 

+ Penintime, cz. Obs. [f. L. pene- almost, 
| Pene- + évefZm-zs innermost.] Inmost but one. 

1686 Phil. Trans, XVI. 81 The second or penintime 
Satellite of Saturn. 1718 J. Poonp iid. XXX. 771 The 
Radix of the penintime or second Satellite. 

Peninvariant(piinvéeriint). A/ath. [f.PEne- 
+ Isvartant.] = SEMINVARIANT, 
| 1860 CayLey Cold. Math. Papers 1V. 606 The leading 

coefficient of a covariant..in any covariant of a binary 
| quantic .. has been termed a peninvariant, but a more 
appropriate term is seminvartant, 

Penirial(l, -ryal, obs. forms of PENNrroya.. 

|| Penis (pinis). Pl. penes (-iz). [L. pévis 
og. =cauda ‘tail’, afterwards as here.) The intro- 
mittent or copulatory organ of any male anima! 
(in Mammalia also traversed by the urethra). 

In Zoot, sometimes extended to organs which deposit 
spermatozoa without intromission. In £ tou, formerly used 
to include in addition accessory structures, as claspers. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet. (ed, 2', Penis, the Yard, 
made up of two nervous Bodies, the Channel, Nut, Skin, 
and Fore-skin, &c. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow, Aled. (t7G0) 328 
An itching in the top of the penis. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 339 Becoming incorporated with the fibres of the 
symphysis pubis, and the suspensory ligament of the penis. 
1841-71 1. R. Jones sladu. Ningd, (ed. 4) 169 In Planaria 
fremellaris, the penis. .is a white contractile body, enctosed, 
when in a retracted state, in a small oval pouch. 

b. Conrd., as fenis-bone, an ossification occurring 
in the penis in certain Mammalia. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé. sfnat. 11, 725/1 The repetition in the 
clitoris..of the penis-bone of the male. 

Penis, obs. pl. of Pexyy. 

Penisle: sce PENILE sé, 

Penistone (pe‘nistdn). Forms: 6 pen(n)e-, 
pennie-, 6-8 penny-, 6-9 penn{stone, 7 peny- 
ston, 7-8 nen(n)iston, 7- penistone. [Name 
of a small town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where the cloth so named was made.) 

+1. A kind of coarse woollen cloth formerly used 
for garments, linings. etc. Ods. 

issi-2 Act 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 §1 Clothes commonlye 
called Pennystones or Forest Whites .. shall conteyne in 
lengthe beinge wett betwixt twelve and thirtene yardes, 
1576 Baxer Jewell of /iealth a1 A Bagge..of whyte woollen 
cloth (whether the same be Pennystone or Karsie), @ 1600T. 
Sautu Let. in Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) 11. v. xix. 401/2 
Coarse Cloths made in tbe North Parts, as Northern Cottons 
. Checks, and Penistones. 1616 in Rep. Cone. ing. Chart- 
éfes (1834) X XIX, 731, gos. to be laid out in red peniston for 
four petticoats. 1778 Eng. Gazettecr (ed. 2). v. Sinrbridge, 
Abundance of cloths,..kerseys, cottons, penistons, and fus- 
tians, are brought to it from Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

attrib. 1656 New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Neg, (1850) 1V. 125 It 
is my will yt my cousine Elizabeth fich have my searge 
gowne, and my Read penniston petticote. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Alvdge (1859) 387 Poor drenched stormstaid devils in 

{ thefe blue pennistone great coats shivering on the opposite 
| ank. 


2. Penistone flags, sandstone flags from the Coal 
Measures around Penistone, used for paving-stones, 
| 1688 R, Home Armoury it. 111/1 Rough Stone, or Penny 
Stone..are rough cut ont of the Quarry, 1878 A. H. Green, 
ete. Geol. Yorksh, Coal-field ii. § 377 The Penistone Flags 
are a group of very variable sandstones, with a few thin and 
poor coals. They are best developed around Penistone, and 
, may he traced thence southwards to Sheffield. 
Penitauncery, obs. form of PENITENTIARY. 
Penitence (pe'niténs). Also 4-5 penytence, 
(7peeni-), spenitaunce. [a.OF. penitence (11the. 
in Littré), ad. L. parvedééntza (later pant-, péni-), n. 
of condition £. pazdtens: see PENITENT and -ENCE, 
OF. pénttence,as the learned form in ecclesiastical 
use, gradually displaced the popular fexeance, 
Penance] ie. 
1. The undergoing of some discipline or exercise, 
voluntary or imposed by spiritual authority, in 
ontward expression of repentance, and expiation 


of an offence; = PENANCE sd, 2, Now rare, and 


usually including sense 2. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. f/om, 61 Swo ure louerd ihesu crist fette 
adam ut of helle, po be hedde his penitence enden, and swo 
he wile ns ec, panne we bauen ure penitence fulended, 
a ee Ancr. R. 348 Efter schrifte, hit falled to speken of 
i Penitence, pet is dedbote. ¢1386 Cuavucen /’ars, 7. Pit 
| Penitence is the waymentynge of man that sorweth for his 
synne and pyneth hym self for he hath mysdoon. 1483 
| Caxton Cato Lv, And whanne thow hast accomplysshed the 
enytence whiche the preest hath gynen to the. a1600 
j Hoses Eccl. Pol. vi. wv. § 2 The course of discipline in 
| former Ages reformed open ‘T'ransgressors by putting them 
| unto offices of open penitence: especially Confession, 1796 
| Beanev ae. MVetastasto 1. 206, [shall undertake this busi- 
| ness, as a penitence for my sins. 1822 K. Dicay Sroadst, 
| foe. (1829) I. Godefridus 290 Tbe ruins of Chantilly where 


~ 


PENITENCER. 


the great Condé ended his days in retirement and the 

practice of penitence. 1882 *Ouwa! Maremma 1, itt. 66 
Its very priests were sent to Santa Tarsilla as a penitence. 

2, The fact or state of being penitent; contrition 
or sorrow for sin committed, with desire and 
intention of amendment; repentance. (The pre- 
yailing sense.) 

1591 Snaks. 7wo Gent. v. iv. 81 By Penitence th’ Eternalls 
wrath’s appeas'd. 1600 llooxer Fee?. /’od. vt. iii. § 4 The 
question why David's confession should be held for effectual 

enitence, and not Saul's, 1658 Bramuare Schisw 1. viii, 
The degree of the delinquents penitence or impenitence. 
1941-2 Grav Agrippina 179 In licu of penitence and vain 
remorse, 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, Is this the way you 
show your penitence? 188r Trottore Yr. Wortle's School 
pay the was one who thought that there should be a place 
of penitence allowed to those who had clearly repented of 
their errors. f 

3. Comd., as (sense 1) penttence-garment, 

1882-3 Scuarr Zneyel Relig. Kuowl, WN. 2471/1 [Wal- 
denses} Travelling two and two together, clad in woollen 
penitence-garments, 

+Penitencer. O/s. Forms: 4 penet-, 4-5 
pent-, 4-6 penyt-, 4-8 penit-; 4 5 -aneer(c, 
4-6 -auncer, 5 -encere, 3-7 -encer, 6 -enser, 
ar, (7-8 -entier). [a. lf. pénitencicr, ad. med.L. 
pent-, penitentidrius, which took the place of the 
popular F, form feneancier, PENANCER.] 

1. In the medizeval Church, a priest appointed to 
hear confession, assign penance, and give absolu- 
tion in extraordinary cases; a penitentiary, 

21350 S. Andrew 309 in Horstm. A dtengl Ley. (1881) 8 
Ledes hir to mi penitancere, For of me bas he playn powere. 
1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 151 A lrere Prechoure cleped 
Raymund. He was Penytanneere undir the Pope. 1538 Gate 
Thre Lawes 1478 lfypocrisis... am a great penytensar, And 
syt at the pardon. 1546 Laxciey Pol. Verg. De /nvent. vu. 
iv. 136 Of them sprong the bastard penitencers in the daics 
of Ihon the XXIE. 1656 Bioust Glossogr., Penttencer, .. 
the Priest, &e. that enjoyns the offendor his penance. [1840 
Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. 1. St. Nicholas, There is Mess 
peateel, and holy Mess John, Sage Penitauncers | ween 

e they.) 

2. One undergoing penance; = PENANCER 2. rare. 

€1380 Anteerist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyelif (1851) 152 And 
for her wenches and for her children, hem pet wolen not 
prisoun, but make hem pentauncers. (So OF. penttencier.] 

Penitency (peniténsi). Now rare. [ad. L. 
prni-, penitentia: sce PENITENCE and -ENCY.] 
The quality or condition of being penitent. 

1. Penitence as a state; repentance. 

eso Seven Deadly Sins 117 in Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 
(1866) 218 The rote of un erbe I sholde vp hale, Men call it 
chastite; and pounde it with penytencie. 1597 Hooxrre 
Eccl. Pol, v. xxii. § 7 Their Fastings were partly in token 
of penitencie. 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Unnat. Father 
Wks. 11, 139/1 Hee dyed with great penitency and remorce 
of Conscience, 21708 Beverioce Thes. Theol, (1710) 1.275 
Works of penitency. Humbling ourselves for sin, setting 
ourselves against it, turning ourselves from it. 


1863 Keeie 
i. Wilson xix. 641 The penitency..of so conspicuous an 
adversary could not but encourage any favourable change 
..taking place in men’s minds towards the Bishop. 

+2. A penitential practice or discipline; = PExt- 
TENCE I, PENANCE. Obs. rare. 

1597 Hooker Feel, Pol. v. \xxii. § 13 Two kinds ther wer 
of publike penitencie, the one belonging to notorious 
offenders. the other appertaining to the whole church and 
vnto every seuerall person whome the same containeth, 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i, 1. 217 Ecclesiasticks who 
formerly imploy’d their whole times in heaping up Peni- 
tencies and Fastings. 1676 Warn. for dion seiteters 5-6 
For to take our penitency, And boose the water cold. 

Penitent (penitént), a. and sd. Also 4 peny- 
taunt, 4-6 penytent. [a. OF. pduiten? (14the. 
in Littré), ad. L. penitén?-em, pr. pple. of panilére 
(pen-, pen-) to repent; this as a learned form, in 
ecclesiastical use, gradually displaced the popular 
OF. peneant, -ani,and ME. Penant. In paenitére 
and its derivatives, the original L. form is held to 
have been with pa-, but in med.L. fe- was usnal ; 
in Romanie Ze-.] 

A. adj. 1, That repents, with serious purpose to 
amend the sin or wrongdoing; repentant, contrite. 
€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiv, (Pelagia) 190 (1 pray] pat pu me 
penytent wald take & to Tesu reconforte me. ¢1386 Cuavcra 
Pars. T, » 13 He shal be verray penitent. 1432-50 tr. 
figden (Rolls) 1V. 461 [Titus] seide that he didde never that 
thynge in his lyfe whereof he was sooryand penitente. rgs2 
Bk, Cont. Prayer, Absolution, Yo declare and pronounce to 
bis people, beinge penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their synnes, 1667 Mitton P, £. X. 1097 So spake our 
Father penitent, nor Eve Felt less remorse. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 46, 1 made him take two of those 
penitent mutineers with him. 1840 J. H. Newman Sar, 
Sern, 11, viii, A penitent prodigal who hassquandered God's 
gifts, 1902 W. E. Norris Credit of County ii, She was in 
short penitent, but scarcely to the extent of being remorseful, 
Db. transf. of things: Expressive of repentance. 

1723 De For Col, Fack (1840) 224 Though she wrote me 
several penitent letters, acknowledging her crime, and 
begging me to forgive her. 

+2. Regretful, grieved ; rclenting, sorry, vexed. 
Const. of, ufon. Obs. rare. 

1533 Betrenpen Livy v. (1822) 
penitent of oure faith, nor we sal noc’ enitent of youre 
empire. 1609 Biste (Douay) Afanasseh, Thou art our Lord, 
most high, benigne, long-suffering, and very merciful, and 
penitent upon the wickednes of men. 

3, Undergoing penance. In quot. 1613 Zrazsf. 


439 Ye sal nocht be 
ee 
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| Proper to penance or fasting days: cf. PENANCE 
| s6. 3b, LENTEN a. 2. 

1sgo Suaxs. Com. Err. 1. ti. 52 But we that know what 
‘tis to fast and pray, Are penitent for your default to day. 
1613 Beaum. & Ft. Coxrcomé 1. ii, Not a doore open row, 
but double bard,. .the very smithes that were halfe venturers, 

drink penitent single ale. 
| B. sé. 1. One who repents; a repentant sinner. 

1434 Misyn Wending of Life 108 Emonge pis be penitent 
manly hym-self bus vse & gostely armore take. 1532 
Morr Confut. Jindale Whs. 5253/1 For penitentes are 
accompted among the good. 1680 LuTirect Brief Kel. 
(1857) I. 53 The earl of Rochester is lately dead, ..and 
though he lived but a debauch'd kind of life, yet_he died a 
Breat penitent. 21740 Warrriann Seva, 1 Foln fit 9 
(1742) TI, 23 The question was not about dying Penitents. 
3849 Dickens Daz, Copp. |xi, The only unchallengeable 
way of making sincere. .penitents, 2 

2. A person performing (ccelesiastical) penance ; 
one under the direction of a confessor; also, in the 
carly church, a member of one of four ranks into 
| which those guilty of any of the mortal sins were 
divided (see quot. 1850). 

xqt2_20 Lyne. Cévon. Vroy 1 xilh. (1913) H vj, As a peni- 
tanntin contritioun Ve you disraye. «1425 Laagh PLC, 
y.130 Pronisour oper prest ober penaunt [Camd, U5. 4. 
5.35, penytaunt) for hus synnes. 1546 Baun Asu. Votarics 
1.42 Guenhera.. was after hys death deuoutely receyued 
into umbesburye nondrye, as a penitent, 1601 Sinvks, 
Ads Well um. ¥. 97 Of inivyn'd penitents Where's foure or 
fine, to great S. laques bound, Alreadie at my house. 1662 
Jesuits Reasons (1675) Niv, Who having been... Scholars 
of the Jesuits, were actually, when they dyed, Penitents of 
the Jesuits. 1704 NELSON fest. Fusts 1.11739) 437 A Peni- 
tent, who after Baptism having committed some grievous 
Sin, was..excluded the Assemblics of Christians. 18s0 
NEALE ast. CA. 1. tt. ii, 208 ‘The four orders of penitents 
were ..the F/enfes, whose place was in the porch; the 
Aundientes, in the narthex; the Consfstentes and Suéstrati, 
in the lower part of the nave. 1854 Mirman Lat, Chr, 
vu. ii, The King..clad only in the thin white linen dress 
of the penitent. 

3. p/. A name designating various oman Catholic 
congregations or orders, associated for mutual 
discipline, the giving of religious aid to criminals, 
ete., or forming refuges for reformed prostitutes. 
Rarely in s¢zg., a member of such an association. 

1693 tr. Faeilianne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xix. 221 Henry 
the lf 1,. having seen. ,the Procession of the White Penitents 
atAvignon, 1706 tr. Dupin's Heel. fist, v6ti C. WL ww. xi. 
449 Those of the Third Order of St. Francis, who are called 
| Penttents, were at first only a Congregation of Seculars of 
’ both Sexes. 1729-g1 Criamners Cyc, Penitents, .. certain 

fraternities, or societies of persons who assemble together 
for prayers, make processions bare-footed, their faces covered 
wan linen, and give themselves discipline, &c. There are 

white penttents in Tealy, at Avignon, and at Lyons... There 

nrenlso dfue penitents, and dlack penitents, which last assist 

criminals at their death, and give them burial. 1797 Mrs. 

Rancuiree /fadiast Prol, (1826) 3 A church belonging to a 
| “ery ancient convent af the order of the Black Penitent., 
| 3797 En.yed. Brit, XIV, 124. 1871 Hook Ch. Diet. 577. 

+4. Puttenham’s name for the rhetorical figure, 
by which the spcaker or writer subsequently retracts 
or corrects a term used by him. Oés. 

1589 Putrennan ng, Poesie mi, xix. (Arb.) 224 Other. 
whiles we spenke and be sorry for it, as if we had not wel 
spoken, so that we seeme to call in our word againe, and to 
put in another fitter for the purpose : for which, .the Greekes 
called this. .the figure of repentance... 1 following the Greeke 
originall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant, 

5. attrib, Penitent-form, a form or bench for 
penitents ; the ‘stool of repentance’. 

1887 Haut. Caine Deewrster iii. 45 The Testament falling 


open on to the penitent-form. 1896 Ackwortn Clog Shop 
. D.) An’ yond’s the penitent-form, 


hron, 305 (E. 
Penitential (penilenfal), a. and sd, Also 6-7 


-all, 6 penytencyal(1, 7 peenitential. [ad. med. 
L. peniténtial-is, {. pent-, paniténtia: sce Pext- 
TENCE and -aL. Cf. F. péuetentiel; in 14-15the. 
penitencial, -tial (in Godcf.).] 

A, adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or expressive of 
penitence or repentance. 

1592 Nobody & Somteb, 942 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
1. 313, I know his penitentinll words proceede From a 
remorcefull spirit. 1638 Cowtey Love's Riddle m1, When 
you have shed some penitential tears For wronging of 

‘alemon. 31751 Jouxson Kaméler No. 139 P 9 Samson, 
touched with this reproach, makes a reply equally peni- 
tential and pions, ¢1845 Fasea Hymn, ‘Aly God, how 
wonderful Thou art’, 1..worship thee with trembling hope 
And penitential tears. 1853 RowEKtson Serm, Ser. tt. xx. 
263 The gloom of penitential life. 

b. Penitential Psalms: A name given to seven 
psalms (vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, cxxx, cxliii) which 
give especial expression to the feclings of penitence. 
(The earlicst use of the adj. in Eng.) 

1508 Fisner (¢r¢/e) The fruytful saynges of Danyd the 
kynge & prophete in the seuen penytencyall psalmes.  /id, 
Wks. (1876) 22 Beati guorum. This psalme of a good con- 
gruence..is called a penytencyal psalme bycause penaunce 
is so dylygently treated and spoken of in it. 1668 Whole 
Duty Man, Priv, Devot. 611 This Penitential Psalm [li.] 
may also fitly be used. 31730 J. Bincuam Car, Antig, xin. x. 
§ 13 The common Psalm of confession, or the Penitential 
Psalm .. being no other but the fifty-first Psalm, 1885 
Cath, Dict., Penitential Psalms, .Possidius tells us that St. 
| Augustine, when dying, caused the penitential psalms, which 


are few in number, to be fixed on the wall opposite bis bed. 
Probably our penitential psalms are meant. 


2. Pertaining to, expressive of, or constituting 


PENITENTIARY. 


! ecclesiastical penance ; of the nature of a penance. 
Penttential robe, a robe worn by a public penitent. 

a 1535 Fisur Spir. Consolat, Wks, (1876) 3€2 Doe you 
these suffrages for your owne soule, whether they be praters 
or almes deedes, or any other penitentiall paynefulnesse. 
1846 Bane fru. Vedarics t. 37 Vheodorns .. publyshed a 
serten boke of hys owne makynge, called A penytencyall 
summe. 1625 Meanr in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. 200 
Vhe Popes Legate, who came thither to impose upon her 

| T know not what penitential Confession for sixteen. .days, 
for consenting to marry our King without the Popes dis- 
pensation. 1781 Cowrer Sruth 93 Of all his conduct this 
the genuine sense—My penitential stripes, my streaming 
blood, Have purchas’d Heaven, and prove my title good, 
1877 Mrs, Onuenany Weakers for, iii. 83 In penitential rohes, 
with candle in his hand, and words of submission in his 
mouth, 1885 Cath, Jct, (ed. 3) 632/2 Fromm the latter part of 
the tenth century flogging was added to the other penitential 
exercises, 

fig. 1885 13. Janes Lit, eur xxx. 192 Streets... paved with 
villainous little sharp stones, making all exercise penitential, 

B. sé. 1. A person performing or undergoing 
penance, a penitent. Also, in humorous allusion 
(quol. 1664), a prisoner. rare. 

| y6ag ELE. fist, Aedie. #7 (1680) 16 Such inclancholy Medi- 
tations are deemed a fit food for Penitentials, rather than a 
necessary reflection for the stomack of Rezal authority. 
1664 Beater //ed. mi, 819 Vhen in their Robes the Peni. 
tentials Are streight: presented with Credentials. 1828 
Bivkw, Vag, XX. 413 A cathedral in which a hundred 
thousand penitentials might have prayed. 

2, A book containing in eodificd form the canons 
of the Church relating to penance, its imposition, 
ete.; a penitentiary manual; = med.l. fawd- 
tentiale, liber panttentalis. 

16318 Sunpis //ist. 7ithes vii. 169 A Penitential made for 

| direction of Priests in auricular Confessi_n, 165t Jor. 
Tavior Holy Pying viv. 1719) 216 This Advice was inserted 
into the Penitential of kngland in the time of ‘Vheodore 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1788 Ginnon Decl. A 2. Lili, 
(1790) XT. 16 This mode of legislation was invented Ly the 
Greeks: their peaétentiads were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin Church. 1874 Srunps Coust, //ist. 1, vii. 204 The 
Anglo-Saxon Canons and Penitentials of the tenth century 
are in great part translatiuas. 

3. f/. Short for /enttential Psalms: see AT). 

1641 J. Jackson Jone Arang, 71.143 That of David in 
the chicfe of his Penitentialls, Wash mee with hyssope, &c. 
1672 5 Comnen Cons. Priipée (1702) 14 The... words of the 
L? Psalm, or some other of the Penitentials. 

4. fl. The signs, manners, utterances, demeanour, 
or behaviour of a penitent ; apologetic demeanour, 
appearance, or behaviour. ?Cés. b. Mourning 


garments; black clothes (co//og.). 

1748 Ricuarvson Clarissa (18101 ¥. iii, 19 How odious 
does sorrow make an ugly face !—Thine, Jack, and this old 
bedlam's, in penitentials, instead of moving compassion, 
must evermore confirm hatred. 1751 Fit tz. Heywooo Betsy 
Thoughtless M1, xviii. 222 (heading) Displays Miss Betsy in 
her penitentials. 2805 Ewity Clark Sants of Douro V1. 
146 During this interval Lord Oswell was quite in his peni- 
tentials, intreating..hisdear angel toreturn, 1861 Dickens 
| Gt. Bafect. iv, Joe..emerged from his room..in a full suit 
of Sunday penitentials, é 

+5. £2 The membcrs of some monastic order : 
| =VPeENITENT Bose Obs. are—", 
| 1632 Latncow ram, 1.15 At St. Peters Pallace,.there 
meete 21. pilgrimes; 14. from the Trinity .. and senen from 
St. Peters Penitentialls. i 

Hlence Penitentially adv., in a penitential 
manner, in the manner of a penitent. 

1648 Jexkys Blind Guide iv. 68 You. acknowledge it (the 
charge] true, though not penitentially, but impudently. 
1828 Blackw, Mag. XXU11.97 The soul may be sorrowfully 
and penitentially sensible of its sins, 

Penitentiary (penitenfari), @. and sé, Also 
5-7-enci-, 7 peeni-,peni-. [ad.med.L. fanitenti- 
drt-us adj. and sb., f. L. fawad-, penticuiza PExI- 
TENCE: sec -ARny !. The sb. senses represent various 
ellipt. or absolute uses of the L. adj., viz. med.L. 
penitentiartus, ponitintidria, *paniténtidrium ; 
also = med.L. foniténtia@le = liber paniténtialis, 
These are thus in their proximate derivation inde- 
pendent formations, though all going back to the 
adj. in L., Fr., or Eng. On this account the adj. 
is here placed first, though some of the sb. senses, 
taken direct from L. or Fr., were earlier in Eng, use.] 

A. ad. 1. Of or pertaining to penance; ad- 
ministering, or undergoing, penance. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 576 He did quite take 
awnie the office of that penitentiarie Priesthood, 1581 
J. Bett addons Answ. Osor. 145 Standyng..in dispayred 
case, is enforced dayly to runne to the second table of 
Penitentiary Confession for relief. 1626 Jackson Creed vint, 
ii. 11 His entertainement..more despicable than the lodging 
or entertninement of Poenitentinry Pilgrimes. 1629 in Cra- 
mond Aun, Bang (1893) 11. 27, He would be enjoyned to 
satisfie in saccloth vpon the penitentiarie seat. 1678 /. mig 
Orac. vit. ix, The penitentiary books and canons. 3845 J. H. 
Newman Ess, Developm. 413 The schism .. led to the ap- 
pointment of n penitentiary priest in the Catholic Churches. 

2. Pertaining to, or expressive of, penitence; 
tepentant. rare. 

1791 ffist, in Ann. Reg. 15/2 To publish what..might_be 
considered as a penitentiary declaration. a 1806 C, J. Fox 
Reign Fas. 11 (1808) af After the death of his friends he 
| ..wrote a penitentiary letter to his father. 1817 CuaLmers 

Astron, Disc, vii. yee 285 At one with the humblest and 

most penitentiary feeling which Christianity can awaken, 

8. Intended for or relating to the penal and re- 


PENITENTIARY. 


formatory treatment of criminals, Penitentiary 
House = PENITENTIARY B. 7, Penitentiary Act, 
the Act 19 Geo. III, ¢. 74. 

1776 BentuaM Fragm, Govt. (ed. 2) Pref., The Penitentiary 
system had for its first advocates Mr. Eden..and Sir William 
Blackstone. 19777 lowaro Prisons Eng. iii. (1792) 42 The 
higiwayiiascthe footpad..the hahitual thief..should end 
their days in a penitentiary house, rather than on the gallows. 
1779 let 19 Geo, HI, c. 74 § 5 They. .shall erect. .two plain 
strong, and substantial Bai@ces or Houses, which shall be 
called The Penitentiary Houses, for the purpose of confining 
and employing in bard Labour..such.. Convicts as. .shall be 
ordered to [mprisonment and hard Labour. 1791 Bextuam 
Panopt, Wks. 1843 IV. 144 Louse of hard labour, it was 
suggested ,.is a name by which no house will ever he called, 
and the well-imagined word fentlentiary-house was put in 
its stead. 18:8 Sovrney Z'ss. (1832) ]f. 176 Let the prison- 
fare be a penitentiary regimen. 1877 tr. //. von Ziemssen's 
Cyel. Med, V1. 770 Autenrieth drew attention to the fre- 
quency of scrofulosis in penitentiaries (so-called penitentiary 
scrophula). . 

4, Of an offence: Punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary (07.S.). 

1856 OtusteD Slave States 440 As it is a penitentiary 
offense, the culprit spares no pains or expense to avoid con- 
viction. 1896 Daély Mews 19 Dec. 8/1 Recall. .the state of 
affairs at the end of the war..up to then it had been a 
penitentiary offence to teach a black to read and write. 

B. 56. I. = med.L. poniliniidrius. 

1, A person appointed to deal with penitents or 
penances; sfec. in R.C, Ch., an officer vested with 
power to deal with cases which the ordinary parish 
priest may be incompetent to determine. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 274/2 A Penytenciary, penilenciarius. 
21548 Hace Chrom., flen, V1if 51h, On the Sondaye 
folowynge the Chaunceller commaunded the_Penytensary 
of Poules, too goo vp to hym and saye a Ges 1679 
j. Situ Narr. Pop. Plot 6 Fwo Jesuits..were..advanced 
ta be the Popes Penirentiaries. 1797 Aueycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIV, 124 Penitentiary, in the ancient Christian church, a 
name given to certain presbyters or priests, appointed in 
every church to receive the private confessions of the people. 
1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 647/t This [public penance], in the 
case of secret sins, came to an end in the Church of Con- 
stantinople soon after the abolition of the presbyter éi Tis 
Beracoias, or penitentiary, at the close of the fourth century. 

b. Grand, High (Chief, Great) Penitentiary, 
a cardinal who presides over the office called 
‘penitentiary’ (see 4), and has the granting of 
absolution in cases reserved for the papal authority. 

[1581 Marsecx BA. of Noles 803 The most high penitenciarie, 


Christ.) 1670 G. I. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 84 The office of 


chief Penitentiary is given by the Pope to a Cardinal 
alwayes. 1726 Avuirre Parergon 143 [Vhe] Great Peni- 
tentiary, .. together with his Counsellors, prescribes the 
measure of Pennance. 1747-41 Citamprrs Cyc/. sv., In 
some places there is a grand penitentiary, and a sub-peni- 
tentiary. 1842 Buanne Dict. Sci. etc. s. v4 Briefs granted 
by the grand penitentiary are at the presert time entirely 
gratuitous, and headed with the words ‘pro Deo’. 

42, = Penitent sé. 1 and 2. Ods. 

1553 Becon Religues of Rome 11563) 61 Mlagellatores... 
They doe beate them selues with scourges..."Fhese be 
admitted by the bishop of Rome as penitentiaries. 1604 
R, Caworey Table Alph., Penitentiarie, one repenting, or 
doing pennaunce. 1647 Jackson Creed xt. xii, § 2 Manasses 
.edied a Penitentiary, 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol, 52 
To take revenge on a feeble, wounded, dying Penitentiarie, 
weeping, and bleeding for his crimes. 

3. A member of a religious order so called: cf. 


PENITENT 56. 3. 

1631 WeEver Anc. Jrun, Mon, 139 Many other reforma- 
tions haue beene from time to time of the Franciscans, as 
hy the Minims, Recollects, Penitentiatics, Capuchins, &c, 
1683 Lorrain Afuret's Kites Fun. 234 In tbe Chappel of 
St. Petronilla [Rome], when they were digging a Grave for 
a Penitentiary then lately deceased. 

Il. = med.L. peniténtidria, ¥. pentlencerie, 

4, F.C. Ch. The office or dignity of a peni- 
tentiary; an office or congregation in the Papal 
Court, presided over by the Grand Penitentiary 
(see 1b), and forming a tribunal for deciding npon 
questions relating to penance, dispensations, etc, 

1668 Patties, Penitentiary, ..also a place in Rome, where 
Priests sit and hear the confessions of those that come unto 
them tothatend, 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyc/., Penitentiary,.. 
an office, or trihunal in the court of Rome; wherein are 
examined and delivered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dispensations relating to conscience, confession, Kc. 1902 
Daily Chron. 31 Dec. 5/5 A prelate of the Apostolic 
Penitentiary, the Congregation that deals with matrimonial 
questions, 

IIl, = OF. pen(e)ancerie; in mod.F. péni- 
tenciaire obs., pénitencier, 

+5. A place of penitential discipline or punish- 
ment for ecclesiastical offences. Ods. 

Pagar Beckinoton in Lett, Marg. of Anjou & Bp. B. 
(Camden) 27 Of which lesings one is, that he shulde have 
made a letter ysett npon Faukener is gate, thanne maire of 
London, and {he is] cast into the Penitauncery of Poules, 
1644 H, Vaucuan Serm. 13 There is an inestimable dis- 
proportion betwixt the afflictions of the severest Penitentiarie 
and celestiall Blisse, 

6. An asylum or house of refuge for prostitntcs 
resolving on amendment of life. 

1806 Evangelical Mag. XV. 616 The Friends of the 
intended London Female Penitentiary are respectfully in- 
formed that a General Meeting will be held on Thursday 
the xst day of January 1807, 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1. 
iv. (1864) 1. 42a The feeling which induced the degraded 
and miserable victim of the lusts..of men to found, perhaps, 
the first penitentiaries for her sisters in that wretched class. 
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1873 Lippon Pent. Wh, in Ch, Eng. Pref., The nearness of 
a Hlonse of Refuge or Penitentiary, 189: Daily News 
25 Sept. 5/4 The change of title... from the ‘ London Female 
Penitentiary Society’ to the ‘London Female Guardian 
Society’ has been universally approved of... When the 
society was founded eighty-four years ago the tern ‘ Peni- 
tentiary’ was well understood to mean a voluntary asylum 
for the reception of those resolving on amendment of life. 

7. A xeformatory prison ; a house of correction: 
see Penitentiary House A.3. In U.S. <The place of 
punishment in which convicts scntenced to confine- 
ment and hard labour are confined by the authority 
of the law’ (Rouvier). 

1816 Alwn. Keg. 368 The General Penitentiary, Milbank, 
contained 52 males and 76 females..on the 22d fee 1825 
Jerrerson Autobiog, Wks. 1859 f. 47 hts principle. .was 
adopted by Latrobe... hy the erection of what is now called 
the Penitentiary, 1843 /cuny Cycl, XXV. 152/1 The act 
52 Geo, LEE, c. 44, was framed in conformity with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, by whieh act the Penitentiary at 
Millbank was commenced in 1813. 1885 Excyed. Brit. XIX. 
748 The great penitentiary still aes many vicissi- 
tudes, but practically unaltered, at Millbank. (Demolished 
in 1891.) 1898 Bouwier’s Law Dict, (by F. Rawle) 11. 645 
‘There are two systems of penitentiaries in the United States 
. the Pennsylvania system and the New York system. 

IV. 8. = PENITENTIAL 56. 2, Penitentiary book: 
cf, A. t, quot. 1678. rare. 

1853 Rock Cu. of Fathers VV. xi. 62 Theodore Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Ecgberht of Vork had, severally, drawn 
up a hand-book known as the penitentiary. 

tPenitentiaryship. O/s. [I.prec. + -surp.) 
The office of penitentiary (see prec, B. 1). 

1570 Fox A. ¥ JV. (ed. 2) 20342 In the end the bishop 
{i.e. the Pope]..gratifiyngz D. Cranmer wyth the office of 
the Penitenciariship, dismissed them, 1691 Wooo A¢h, 
Oron, $. ig2 Afterwards he obtained..the Penitentiaryship 


or the Prebend of St. Pancras in the Cathedral Church of | 


Se. Paul, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, WH. 213. 
+ Penitentionary. Oés, =PENITENTIARY 5d, 2. 
$77 Ferre Confut. Purg, 173 There were small patience, 
mekenes, or loue, in some of the purgatory penitentionaries, 


+ Penite-ntious, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. F. péni- 


tencieux, -euse.) 

1611 Coter., Penitencienx, penitentious, verie penitent. 

Penitently, adv. [f. Pesirent a, + -tv 2.) 
In a penitent manacr, repentantly, contritely. 

1570 Foxe «ft. & JY. (ed. 2) 1170/1, The sayd Baynham..to 
submitte hym selfe penitently to the iudgement of the Church, 
1603 Suaks. .Weas. for Mav. ii.147 Hath he borne himselfe 
penitently in prison? 1693 Lurtrece Brief Ked, (1857) HI. 
1oo Capt, Winter was yesterday executed :.. He died very 
penitently, 1854 Pusey Lect. Danieé viii-ix. 486 He, Whom 
they first pierced and then penitently gazed on, was God. 

Penitentness. rare. ([f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being penitent ; penitency. 

1727 in Batrey vol. 11.1775 in Ast. 

+ Peni-tion, Scr. Obs. Also 6 -issione., 
late L. penile =piinitio.] Punishment. 

1547 Burgh Kee. Stirling 28 Apr. (1887) 48 Marioun Ray 
amerciat for trubling of Agnes Hendersoun ., ordanis for 
penitioun that..scho be put in the creile and hyng_thair 
during the will of the provest and buillies. 1551-2 Burgh 
Kee. Prestwick 3 Jan, (1834) 62 Fe ourisman of be gud 
towne accusyt Allext, Browne balge for pe breken of ane ac 
«and raferys pe penissione to be inquest, 

+ Peniti-ssim, a. pence ad. L. *penitis- 
Sim-us, superl, of fenttus intcrior.] _Innermost. 

16g2 Urqunart Yewed Wks. (1834) 243 Being convoyed 
into the penitissim corners of their souls. 

+Penitive, a. Obs. rare-',  [ad. med.L. type 
*panilivus = pinitivus.) Punitive, penal. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) v. iv. 388 The 
fustyce penitiue sholde be to moche valawfully dymynysshed, 

Penitote, erroncous f, PEripor, q. v. 

+ Penitude, Os. rare—'. In7 peeni-. [ad.L. 
penitide (early and post-cl.), f. penztére to repent. 
So OF, pénitude (Oresme, 14thc.).) Repentance. 

1657 Penit. Conf. i. 7 Merdvora, which a learned Interpreter 
[Beza] alwayes translates Resipiscence, and werapédAcca in 
like manner alwayes by him rendred Panifude. 

Penk, orig. form of Pink 56.1, a minnow, 

Penknife (pennaif), [f Pen 3.2 + Kyire.] 
A small knife, usually carried in the pocket, used 
originally for making and mending quill pens. 
(Formerly provided with a sheath ; now made with 
a jointed blade or blades which fit inside the handle 
when closed.) 

1q4.. Won. in Wr.-Wiilcker 682/21 Hie artavus, a pen- 
knyfe. ¢14go Medullain Cath, Ange. 50 note, Scalprium, 
a penne knyf. 1481-90 f/oward Househ. Bks, (Roxb,) 514 
Item, payd..for a penknyff j.d. 1535 CovernaLe Fer 
Xxxv1, 23 Me cut the boke in peces with a penne knyfe. 
1549 Compl, Scot, iii. 26 Cesar..gat xxii. straikis vitht pen 
knyuis in the capitol. 1658 W. Sannerson Graphice 81 
Sharpen then with a pen-knife. 1800 Mar. Epcewortit 
Belinda xv, She shut the penknife which lay npon the 
table. 1860 Tynpatt Glace. u, xvii, Was it [crack] sufficiently 
wide to permit the blade of my penknife to enter it? 

b. atérib, and Comé. 

1611 Cotor., Gaxfocticr, a pen-knife-maker. 
Tucker Zt, Nat. (1834) UL. 621 Your penknife sheath for 
him to pull open and shut again. 8 

Pen-maker (pe‘nméko1), [f. Pen 56.7] 

1, A person who makes pens; formerly, one 
engaged in making and mending quill pens. 

1779 in J. O. Payne O. Eng. Cath. Misstons (1889) 78 
Charles [Stewart], a penmaker. 1854 Kxicut Once upon a 
Time Il. 202 The steam-engine is now the pen-maker. 

2. A machine for cutting pens from quills, 


[ad. 
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PENNACEOUS. 


31875 Kwtcut Dict. Mech., Pen-maker, a tool formed like 
a pzir of pinchers for making quill-pens. 

Penman (pe'nmén). P’. penmen (penmén). 
[f. Pen 56.2 + Maw $b.] 

1. A man employed tc use the pen for another; one 
whose business is to write or copy documents, etc. ; 
a clerk, secretary, * stary, scrivener. Now rare. 

1612 Rownanns ver Avaves (Percy Soc.) 109 But 
Phutoe’s pen-man y vu did late mistake, The Devil's errand, 
for your maisters sake. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 120 Clerk..a 

en-man who getteth his living in some court or otherwise 

yy the use cf his pen. 1727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. £. ind. 
I. xiii, 150 ‘The Banyans..are either Merchants, Bankers, 
Brokers or Pen-men. 1858 Masson A/:/ton I. 20 Scriveners, 
as the rame implies, were originally penmen of all kinds of 
writings. 1885 As if was Written in Cassedl's Rainbow 
Ser. Orig. Novels 138 A penman's palsy shakes my wrist. 
b. fig. Applied to the writers of Scripture 
(penmen of God ox of the Holy Ghost) regarded as 
writing from divine dictation or command, But 
in later use, with Aoly, sacred, divine, inspired, etc, 

= ‘writer’, prob. taken in sense 3. 

1601 Haxewitt Van. of Kye viii. (1615) 45 Moses, the 
Peni of God. 1611 Biate /rans/, Pref 3 The authour 

sing God, not man; the enditer, the holy spirit..; the Pen- 
men such as were sanctified from the wombe, and endewed 
with a principall portion of Gods spirit. a 1656 Hates Gold. 
Kem. (6688) 2 St. Paul, one of the first Pen-men of the 

Holy Ghost. a 1659 Br. Brownric Sevm. (1674) Fh. xv. 186 
Moses, the first Pen-man that God ever imployed. 1741 
Warsurtox Div. Lega?. U1. 480 The inspired Pen-men. 1875 
Scrivener Lect. Text NV. Test. 7 bn the case of the classical 
writings, so with those of the sacred penmen. Pe 

2. A man skilled in penmanship ; a skilful writer ; 
one who writes a good hand; a calligraphist. 
(With qualifying adj., as good, expert, swift, etc.) 

igor Sytvester Du Bartas 1, iv. 416 Smooth Orator, swift 
Peneanan, 1607 DexKer Ii esti. Hoe 1. i, Wks. 1873 I. 295 
We lacke painfull and expert pen-men amongst vs. 1706 

Pints, /en-vian, a Person skill’d in fair Writing. 31878 

JRowntne Poets Cretsie Ixxv, Completed lay thy piece, 
swift penman Paul! 

3. A writer or composer of a book or other 
writing ; an anthor, a writer. 

isga GREENE Def. Conny Catch, (1859) 6 That palpable 
asse .. that would make any penman privy to our secret 
sciences. 1673 Kirkman W1ts Pref., The most part of these 
Pieces were written by such Penmen as were known to be 
the ablest Artists that ever this Nation produced, by Name 
Shake-spear, Fletcher, Johnson, Shirley, and others. 1710 
Snartess. Charact. Ut mu. i, (1737) 1. 224 Able Penmen 
rais‘d to rehearse the Lives, and celebrate the high Actions 
of great Men, 1886 Dowven Shed/ey L. iv. 135 ‘Vhe grand 
ball..taxing to the utmost the powers of the penman who 
described the event next day in the Morning Herald. 

b. Const. of (that which is written). Now rare. 

1610 Airr. Alag. 604 The pen-man of my historie. 1624 
Gataxer Good Ih ffe1 The penman of it was Salomon. 1641 
J. Jacksons True Evang. Tou, 217 So doth the Penman of 
ihe Epistle to the Hebrewes. 1706 A. Beororo Jemple 
Afus, vii. 154 The Pen Men of the Holy Scriptures, _188a 
Farrar £arly Chr, 329 The inspiration of the Hely Spirit 
was not a mechanical dictation, which makes a man the pen 
rather than tbe penman of sacred utterance. 


4. Comé,, as penman-like adj. (in quot., like the 


work of a penman). 

1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 1.01. u vil § 30 A violent, black, 
sharp, ruled penmanlike line. 

Penmanship (penménfip). [f. prec. + -sHiP.) 
The practice or performance of a penman. 

1. The art of using a pen, 7.¢. of writing; the 
action of writing; skillin writing ; style of writing, 
handwriting ; calligraphy. 

1695 Ayres (#/e) The Tutor to Penmanship, or The Writing 
Master..Shewing all the Variety of Penrspolp and Clerk- 
ship as now practised in England. 17a7 W. Matuer Vag. 
Afan's Comp. 52 Learn the Command of Hand by frequent 
Use, Much Practice doth to Penmanship conduce. 1838 

as. Grant Sk Lond. g So closely is the handwriting 
imitated, that..even the parties themselves can_ scarcely 
detect the imposture, in so far as mere penmanship is con- 
cerned. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 291 A clever 
youth..can discuss as many of the questions mooted hy the 
paper, as three hours of rapid penmanship permit. ‘ 

2. The action, or style, of penning, 2. ¢. wording 
or composing, a document; literary composition. 

1793 Bentuam Aico, § Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 292 The pen- 
manship of the statutes..has, every now and then, become 
the subject of a dissatisfaction. 1818 — Ch. Eng., Catech. 
Exam. 329 The men of law.. by whom a part was taken in 
the penmanship of this Act. 1818 Broucnam in art, Ded, 
1029 He remenibered that lord Kenyon had once called the 
composition of an auctioneer his ple nee *, for he did 
not think that it deserved the appellation of ‘style 

Penn, obs. form of PEN. 

Pennaceous pena ie a. rare, [f. mod.L. 
pennace-us (f. penna feather, pen) + -oUS: see 
-ackous.) a. Ornith, Waving the structure of 
a pen-feather or qnill-feather. b. Znfom. and 
Bot. Applied to markings resembling feathers, or 
to surfaces or structures having such markings. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pennaccus,.. having the surface 
marked with lengthened stains,..compared to feathers..: 
pennaceous. 1890 WensTER, Pennaceous (Z00l.), like or per 
taining toa normal feather. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pennactous.., 
having the structure of a penna or contour-feather; not 

Iumulaceons. ..In extone., resembling the web ofa feather; 

aving fine, close, parallel lines springing pokey from a 
single line. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pennaceous, in Botany, 
marked with longitudinal stains looking like feathers. 

Pennache -ed, obs. forms of PANACHE, -ED. 


PENNAGE. 


+Pennage. 04s. rare. [a. F. pennage (Amyot, 
16thc.), f. pense plume: see -AGE.] = PLUMAGE. 

16or Hottann Pémy 1. 287 This very bird .. is .. for 
the more part of her pennage, blew, intermingled yet 
among with white and purple feathers. 1752 CartE /fist. 
Eng. Wh 376 This nobleman’s staff, lighting on the King’s 
head-piece and taking away the pennage fastened to it with 
iron. 1857 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Pennage,..a term the 
same as plumage. 

Pennair, obs. form of PENNER}. 

{Pennal (penal). [Ger. pessi-7 pen-case, 
school-boy, a. med.L. penndle pen-case, 1. peuna 
pen.] Formerly, in German l’rotestant Universities, 
a slang name for a freshman, from their carrying 
about with them their pen-cases for use at lectures. 

1882 in Ocitvir, and in later Dicts. : 

Hence Pennalism [Ger. and mod.L. Aennalis- 
mus], 2n oppressive system of fagging practised 
upon freshmen in German Universities in the 17th 
century. (Abolished about the end of the 17the.) 


1863 Downina LYe G. Catixtns iv, 24 Pennalism was a 
frightful system of “bullying. /éid. v.31 It was they who 
held pennalism, with its terrors, in check. /4/d, xx. 183. 

Pennance, -ans, obs. forms of PENANCE. 

Pennant! (penint). [app. a compromise 
between PENDANT and PrNNoN, representing the 
usual nautieal pronunciation of these words, of 
which it is now the most usual form.) 

1. = Penpant sé. 73 a rigging pendant. 

1611 Corar,, Padenc, the Pennant; a rope which helpes to 
hoise vp the boat, and all heauie marchandise, aboord a 
ship. 1658 Pinturs, Pendants in a Ship, are short ropes 
made fast at one end either to the head of the mast or to 
a yard, or to the clew of a sail. 1755 Jounsox, Jevnant,.. 
a tackle for hoisting things on board. 1841 Daxa Seaman's 
Man, Pendant, or Pennant, a rope to which a purchase is 
hooked. A long strap..with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a hrace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to, 

b. (See Pennant 7 b.) 

1867 SaytH Satlur's Word-bk., Frisk pennants, rope- 
yarns hanging about on the rigging. Loose reef-points or 
gaskets flying about, or fag-ends of ropes. . 

2. = PeENpayT sd, 9, PENNON 3: see quot. 1867. 

1698 Fryer 4ee. A. Judia § #.1 Wis Majesty, Charles 11, 
was pleased to grant Letters of Mart: Which impowcred 
them to wear the King's Jack, Ancient, and Pennant, and 
to act as Mea of War. 1925 Dr For oy. round World 
(1840) 213 A small... vessel, under Spanish colours, pen- 
nant flying. 1755 Jounson, Pennant (pennon, Fr.), a small 
flag, ensign or colours. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Gramd Master 1. 24 
A pennaat at the peak appears, To shew the fleet they're 
at their pray‘rs, 1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bk, Cen- 
nant, 1 long narrow banner with St. George's cross in 
the head, and hoisted at the main. It is the badge of a 
ship-of-war. Signal pennants are 9 feet long, tapering from 
2 feet at the mast to 1 foot... Broad pennant denotes a com- 
modore, aad is a swallow-tailed flag, the tails tapering. 1872 
[see b}, 1895 Munh's Stand. Dict., Pennant,..a small flag 
«-flown during the performance on 1 naval vessel of some 
public function; as, a church-pennant, meal-peanaat, etc. 

b. = Pennon 1. Also fig. 

1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) 1. 26 Myriads of pennants and 
white flags.. floated in the air. 1863 Barinc-Goutn /celand 
105 He put _up the little pennant which adorned the tent 
top. 187a Preece ist. Flag (1880) 11 A squire’s mark was 
a lene pennant similar to the coach-whip pennant of modern 
ships of war. 1878 H. M. Stanvev DEek Cont. IL. xiii. 374 
Quivering flaming pennaats of flame. 

3. Afus. A hook of a quaver, semiquaver, etc. : 
= Hoox st. ioc. U.S. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 189s in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

4. Comb., as pennant-bearer; pennant-ship: 
see quot. 

1812 Byron Ch. ffar. ut. xx, Then must the pennant-bearer 
slacken sail, That lagging harks may make their lazy way. 
1867 Suytu Saslor's W.-bh., Pennant-ship, generally means 
the commodore, and vessels in the employ of government. 

Pennant? (pennant). [a. Welsh penmant, 
lit. ‘dale-head’, f. per(z2) head + xand valley; also 
a frequent place-name in Wales.] Now usually 
Pennant grit: the name applied to an unproductive 
series of gritty strata lying between the Upper and 
Lower Coal-measures in South Wales, whence 
extended to analogous strata in the Bristol Coal- 
field, Also /ennant flag, rock, stone. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 224 This bath was paved 
with pennant flag..a stone that divides into slates of about 
two inehes thick. 1769 Stracuey in 44 Trans. XXX. 
972 A Rock of Paving-Stone, call'd Penant,..which Rock 
is sometime twenty Feet thick, or more. 1792 Gentl, Mag. 
LX11.1, 222 The stone of these two crosses is of a very hard 
aad durable kind, usually called pennant, of a close gritty 
nature, and dug every where in the mountainous parts of 
Glamorgan, 1876 Woonwarp Geol, E. Somerset & Bristol 
Coalfields 31 [The Coal Measures] are divided into three 
series, an Upper productive Coal Series, a Middle and nearly 
unproduetive series called the Peanant Grit, and a Lower 
Productive series. 1886 Jukes-Browne Hist. Geol, 186 Vhe 
Pennant Grits, ‘This seriés. .forms the fine range of escarp- 
meats, which encloxe the central table Inad of the county 
[Glamorgan]. 1888 Prestwicu Geol. 1]. 95. 

Pennar(e, -ard(e, obs. forms ot PENNER], 

Pennate (penct), a. rare. [ad. L. penndt-us 
winged, f. penaa feather: see -aTH 2.) 

l. Nat. /ist, = Pixxare. 

fx70q J. Harris Lex, Techn. 1, Pennata folia, winged 
Leaves] 1857 Mavs £xfos. Lex., Penuate. 

2. = PENNirory. 

1877 Rosentuat. Afuscles & Nerves 91 The fibres are 
attached at an angle to a loag tendon, from which they all 
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branch off in one direction (semi-pennate muscles), or intwo | 


directions like the plumes of a feather (pennate muscles). 

3. Winged ; fg. very swilt. 

1870 R. R. Covernare Poems 35 On pennate feet they 
tread the way. 

Pennated (pe'neitéd), a. [fas 
prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Bot. = Pexware 1, Pinyatep, Oés. 

1727 Laitey vol. 1, A Zennated Leaf .. or feather Leaf,.. 
in which the Parts of which the Leaf is compos'd, are set 
along the middle Rib; either alternately or by Pairs, as in 
.-Vetches, &c. 1755 in Jouxson, 1802-3 tr. /allas’ Traut. 
(7812) I. 538 The stalk branches out with pennated leaves. 

2, Feathered; having slender lateral ribs like the 
vane ofa feather; also = PENNIFORM. 

1819 G, SaMavELLE Hutenrol. Compend. 267 Antenne pen- 
nated in the males; serrated in the females, 1836-9 ‘lopn 
Cyl, Anat, VW. 593/2 Some appearance of a pennated 
muscle, , ' 

Pennati-, combining form of L. pexndfus Prx- 
NATE, asin Pennatifid, Pennatilobate, Penna- 
tipartite, Pennatiseet, -seeted ad/s. = Pinna- 
TIFID, ete, q. Vv. 

1783 Justamonn tr. Rapnals Hist. badivs 1, 293 Large 
pes [sic] leaves, 5 


Now rare. 


RY 
in Aneyel. Brit, 1130/1 The tentacles Leeume flattened and 


Pennatulacean (penactizléfidm, a. and st, 
Zool, [f. mod.L. /ennatiulacea nent. pl., £. Pen: 
vata, the typical genus.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the order /exxalilacea of aleyonarian polyps. 
b, sb. A polyp of this order. So Pennatula‘eeons 
(-#fos) @., Pennatula‘rian a. and sé., Penna- 
tula‘rious @, = prec.; Pennatulid (pens tivlid), 
a polyp of the family /%xxatulide, of which 
Pennatula, the sea-pen, is the typical genus; Pen- 
na‘tuloid a., resembling or allied to this genus, 

1857 Mavxr /.xfos. Lev. goof2 A Family (Prunatularia) 
of ZoSphytes, having the /exnatula for their type? penna- 
tularions. 1885 Afhenzum 30 May 690/2 On a pennatulid 


obtained ..in the Japanese Sea at a depth of seventy-one 
fathoms, 

Pennaunce, Pennaunt, obs. formsof EX ANCE, 
Pennant sé. Penne, obs. form of PEN. 

Penneard, obs. f. fewn'orth, Puxxywourn, 

Penned (pend, fort. penéd), a. [f. Pex 50.2 
+ -ED4,] 

1. Having ‘pens’, i.e. wing-feathers, or quills; 
winged; feathered, fledged; quilled, as a poren- 
pine. In //er, Having feathers of a specified 
tincture. ? Ods, 

e1470 Henxrvson Jor, Fab. v. (Part. Beasts) xvi, Baith 
otter and aip, and pennit porcupyne. 1495 7 7et/sa's Barth, 
De # Roxvin, xciv. (W. de W.V ffvj/2 The lesarde .. is not 
fetheryd nother pennyd. gga Uvrort, Penned, pennatus, 
Plamatus, Penned or franked, altilis, uf alvitis cygnus, 1572 
Bossewett Armorie 1, 46b, S. beareth Sable, a Sphinx 
d'argent, crined, and penned d'Or. 

2. In parasynthetic comb. a. from PEN 56.2 1, 
as hard-penued, tender-penned, weak-penned; D. 
from PEN $6.2 4, as angry-fenned, having or using 
an angry pen, 7. ¢. writing angrily. 

1486 Bk, St. Alfans A viij b, As longe asan hawke stondeth 
vnder the nombre of vii. harris .. she is bot tender pennyd. 
1bid., She is aot harde pennyde no more than a soore hawke. 
1596 W. Saati Cloris (1877) 4 My maiden verse .. Whose 
weake pead muse to flie too soone doth prove. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No, 62. 3/1 Angry-pen'd Maid. 

Penned (pend), Af/.a.t [f. Pex 2b + -EpD 1] 
Shut up ina pen; confined, as water, by a weir or 
lock: see the verb, Also with zy, wf, ete. 

1794 W, VaNoEeRSTEGEN Pres. State Thames 29 The 
practicability of rendering the rapid river Severn a penn’d 
navigation. 1840 Evid. /fulf Docks Com, 138 The further 
your penned-up dock went up the river the better. 

Penned (pend), #f/.a.2 [f. PEN v.2 + -Ep1,) 

1, Written (with a pen); set down in writing. 
Also with adv., as we//-penned, 

1567 Drant Horace, FEpist. xix. F viij, That they shoulde 
for very spyte My penned poems teare. 1588 Suaks. L.L. 4. 
v: it, 147 Nor to their pen'd speech render we no grace. 
1757 Foote Anthor 1, Wks. 1799 1. 132 A well penn'd 
address. ; 

+2. Done or worked with a pen or quill. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 15/2 Called the 
penned stitchinge, because it is done with little quilles or 
shaftes of a penne, 

+ Penneech. Ods. 
ecards: see quots, 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester xxi. 104 A Game called 
Penneech...1f the Sevea of Diamonds be turn'd up, that is 
Penneech. 1688 R. Howme 4 rroury mn. xvi, (Roxb.) 73/1 
Penneech, this game hath 7 cards apeece, nnd a card turned 
vp which is Trump. Then play and he that wins the first 
trick turns vp another card and that is trump; and so 
cuery trick produceth 2 new trump till all the seaven are 
playd. 1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 347. 

+ Pennell, obs. Sc. form of PANEL. 

1586-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WV. 150 Fra ali com- 
perance thairin upoun pennell inqueistis or assyissis, 

Penner! (penar). O65. or dial. Also 4-5 
-ere, 5 Se. -air, 5-6 pener, pennare, 5-8 -ar, 6 
-or, -ard(e, [ad. med.L. penndrium, f. penna 
pen: see -ARIUM,-aR.] A case or sheath for pens, 
of metal, horn, leather, etc., formerly carried at 


Fy 


Name of an old game at 
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PENNILESS. 


the girdle, often together with an inkhorn; a pen- 
case; in later use, sometimes, a writing-case. 
€1386 Cuavcer Vereh, 7. 635 Prinely a penner gan he 
borwe, And ina lettre wroot heal his sorwe. 1398 ‘Thuviss 
Barth, Def Ron iv. (r4y5) biij/t Aungels .. bere pennars 
and ynke hornes and other Instrumentes of wryttes. 14.. 
fat. Hug. Vee in Wr-Wilcker 601/34 /eanarium, a 
Pennere, ¢1470 Hexevson Jor. Fab. Vi. (4. fon & Morse) 
Prol. vi, Ane inkhorne, with ane prettie gilt pennair. 1520 
Wuauiston Tuy. (1527) 27 One hath pyked out all the 
pennes from my pennarde. 1541 Ace. Lil. Mieh Treas. 
Scot. in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. +321 For ane Pennare of 
silver, to kcip Pyke-teithe in, to be Kinuis grace. 1593 
Wionlo af Arnétes 89 SL Giue me my penknife, 10 make a 
pen. J. It is in your penner, you doe nothing but write. 
1611 Comer, Aseriploire,a Penner. 1659 Hoorn Comenins® 
Vis, World xci. (1672) 127 We put up our Pens into a Pen- 
nar [cadamaric}, 1688 RK, Hone elrwenry in. 193/2 The 


Fagle holdeth a Writers penner and Ink-horn in her Beak, 


by the strings of it. 1864 ocrent. Mer. AZst. & Pop 
ied. 3) go ‘The Penner and Inkhorn. 1891 W. ALEXA 
Foknny Gibb sii, (1873) 235 ‘Vhe lid o' the penner. 

Penner? pena). [f. Ven e2+-enl] One 
who pens or words a writing, doenment, statement, 
cte.; a writer of something (either the original 
composer, or a copier), Almust always with of 

1570 6 Laswarie Peramh, Aent (1926) 162 If Rdmund 
ILadhenham, the penner af the Chronicles of Rochester, lhe 
Wershamefully, 612 Sin G. Pacue lap. Whibift 
The authors and penners of some of these libels were 
Penry and John Udall. @ 1635 Coxnet Poenzs (1207 
A Ballad lace was made Hut Gad knowes who'es the | 
1758 Iiacksrone Conn. 1. Introd, i. ‘Fhe penners of our 
modern statutes, 1817 Cansinc in Parl, Pet. 1269 With 
regard to the wddress before the House; the numerous pen: 
ners of it should not have launched into altirmations. 182g 
Hentian Offe. tpt, Varimésd, Indic. 1350) 49 The pene 
ner of this same Act of Lard Midon's. 

+ Penner 4. Obs. rare". See quot. 

1624 Hevwoov Grnatk. vu. 355 A bodkin or penner which 
she wore in her haire for an ornament, 

Pennerth, penn’eth, obs. ff. Pennyworrn, 

Penneryall, obs. form of Penxyruya. 

Pennestone, obs. form of PENistoyxn. 

Pennet (penct). Cds. exc. local, Forms: 5 
penett(e, 6 pennutte, pennite, 6- pennet. [t. 
as Peytpe with change of suffix, Cf Olt. penezo, 
lt. pennito barley-sugar, OF. penites (1359 in 
Gadef.).]_ A piece or stick of barley-sugar (or 
some similar confection); = PENIDE. 

{Now a trade term for a sweetineat of the toffee kind, 
flavoured with lemon, peppermint, etc.: sce quot. 1883.) 

1470-1 in Ver. Ripon (Surtees) HL. 216 Penettes, 4c. 
1576 Uaker Jewell of ffealth 93h, Take of Dates, of 
Reysins, of Pennites of Sugar..of eche six ounces, 1611 
Coter., #enide, a Pennets the little wreath of sugar taken 
ina cold. 1616 Sure... & Marni. Cowatry Karnie 371 Ue 
seructh., for the making of Almond imilke, Potage, Pennets, 
Marchipanes,and other stich daintie deuises. [1883 //red.ter 
Gloss, Peanctt, a kind of sweet, of the humbug species, 
cut in form like a double pyramid. 1887 Aated from Con- 
Sectioner's Shop, Durhan, Leman Pennets.] 

Pennied {pe'nid), a. [f. PENNy +-E2.]  Pos- 
sessed of a penny. Chielly in comb., as one-fennied, 

1806 Wornsw. Power of Music vii, The one-pennicd Boy 
has his penny to spare. r901 H ‘este. Gaz. 4 July 2/3 While 
you dispensed the fragile chocolate To pennied youngsters, 

Penniferous (peniferas’, a. Nar. /fisi. [E. 
L.pennifer £ penna feather + -fer -bearing) + -ous.] 
Bearing or producing feathers; feathered. 

1828 Stark Alem. Nat. /fist. 11. 14 Belly and tail penai- 
ferous. 184% Fraser's Alay. XXV. 319 The giant Scotch 
firs, with the shrill songh of their penniferous branches. 
1857 in Mayne Lxfos. Lea. goo/2. 

Penniform (pe‘niffim), a. Nat. //ist. [ad. 
mod.L, fenniform-is, f. L. penna feather: see 
-FoRM.) Having the form or appearanee of a 
feather; having a central axis with diverging lines 
or fibres on each side, like the barbs of a feather ; 
spec. applicd to a muscle whose fibres are obliquely 
arranged on each side of a central tendon. 

1713 CuesecpEN Anat. u. & (1726) 73 The fibres of the 

enniform muscles, 1808 Barcray Jfuscular Motions 414 

‘he carneous fibres by their lateral attachments shorten the 
tendons of penniform muscles. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
594 Penniform or plume-shape. 1881 Mivart Cat 128 
Sometimes the fasciculi radiate from a central band of dense 
fibrous tissue in a penniform or semi-penniform inanner, 

lence Penniformi-ra-diated a., radiated like 
the barbs of a feather; Pe‘nniformwi:se adv., in 
a penniform manner. 

1793 Youxcia PArL Frans. LXXXII1. 173 Three penai- 
fornit-radiated muscles, 1839~47 Toop Cyel. Anat. M1. 287 
The fibres converge penniformwise to a strong. .tendon, 

Pennigerous (peni‘dzéras), a. [f. L. penreiger 
(f. fenna teather + -ger -carrying) + -oUs.] Feather- 
bearing, feathered. 

1656 in Brount Glossogy. 1835 Kiroy f/ad. § Inst. Ahtim, 
Il. xvii. 151 The various piligerous, plumigerous, peani- 
gerons and squamigerons animals, 

Penniless (pe'nilés),a. Alsopenny-, tpeny-, 
ete.: see Penny. [f. Penny +-LEss.] Not having 
a penny; having no money ; poor, destitute. 

e1310 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 255 For thel is reve, the 
lond is penyles. 1406 Hoccteve Afisrete 130, 1 were 
nakidly bystad By force of the penylees maladie. 1562 J. 
Heyvwoon Prov. & Epigr. 1. xxiv. (1867) 98 Thou art 
penilesse, 1592 Greene Art Conny Catch. u. 11 He was... 
turned to walke penny-lesse in Mark-lane, as the pronerb is, 
1699 Gartu Disfens, 12 Or where ill Poets Penny'less confer. 
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1727 Bairey vol. 11, Penniless. 195% J omeay Rambler 

0.171 P10 At length I became absolutely pennyless, 1824 
Byaon Def. Trans/, (1837) 1. ii. 132 Though pennyless all, 
1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 8. 680 Either course oust end 
in leaving the Government penniless. 

th. Penniless bench: name of a covered bench 
which formerly stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford; 
and app. of similar open-air seats elsewhere; prob. 
as being the resort of destitute wayfarers. llence 


allusively. Ods. 

3560-1 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 284 
Item, to. Sylvester Kechyn, for ending the peneles benche 
ifs. ilijd. 1580 Lyty LupAnes (Ath.) 244 Every stoole he 
sate on was Penniles bench. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 7/ree 
Sernr. i, 120 By which. .they bring both their parentes and 
themselues vnto Peniless bench. ¢ 1600 L. Hutton 4atig. 
Oxford in Etiz. Oxford (O. H.S. 1886) 86 On the left hand, 
under the East end of St. Martins Church, yee see that 
Seate, which is called Pennelesse Bench, mui hy the 
Cittie, as well for their solace and prospect every wate, as 
for the conveniencie of the Market Women in the tyme of 
Raine. 1615 Swetxam Arraigum. Wont. (1880) p. xxiv, 
Ashamed to returne home againe., by weeping crosse and 
pennyles bench. 1629 .1/7S. icc. St. John's Hosp, Canterb, 
Vor mending of pennye-less bench halfe a dayes worke. 
a 1672 Woop Life (O.H.S.) I. 139. 1860 Warren Sva- 
toard V1. 43 Though he have sometimes to sit on the 
Penniless Bench. 

Ilence Pe'nnilessly a/:,.; Pe‘nnilessness. 

1871 Sata in Belgravia X1V. 421 the pennilessness of their 
spouses, 1890 Saintsaury Ass. Eng. Lit. (1891) 308 Did he 
really journey pennilessly down to Eton? ee 

| Pennill (penil"), usually in pl. pennillion 
(peni‘}"ign), [Welsh fennzi? verse, stanza (f. penn 
head), pl. fevz-, pent//ion.] A form of improvised 
verse adapted to an air played on the harp, sung 
by the Welsh at the Eisteddfod and on other 
occasions; a stanza of such verse. 

1784 E. Joxes '/*t/e) Musical and Poetical Relicks of the 
Welsh Bards with a select collection of the Pennillion. 1829 
T. L. Peacock WVisfort, £iphin 125 The bards..struck ap a 
sort of consecutive chorus In a series of pennillion or stanzas 
in praise of Maelgon and his heirship, 1887 J. Tuomas in 
Grove Diet, us. 1V. 438 The singers continue to take up 
their Penill alternately with the harp. 

b. atirié, and Comé, 

1784 I. Joxes Mus. Rel. Welsh Bards (1794) 61 There 
are several kinds of Pennill metres... The skill of the 
pennill-singers in this is admirable. 1887 7ues (weckly 
ed.) 19 Aug. 15/3 Sir J. H. Paleston informed the Prince 
of the rules of pennillion singing. 1898 I!estm, Gaz. 1 June 
5/2 Eos Dir, the leading penillion-singer, sang to the accom. 
paniment of the harp the traditional penillion sung at Welsh 
weddings. 

Pennine (penain). J/’x. [Named 1840 by 
Frébel and Schweizer, becanse found in the Pen- 
nine Alps.) = PENniniTE, 

1844 Dana Ain. 318 The name Pennine is derived from 
its locality, 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 22 
Pennine, Ripidolite and Chlinochlore are minerals ree 
sembling chlorite. ; 

Penninerved (pe'ninsivd), a. Bot. [f. 1. 
penni-, comb. form of ferna feather + NERVE + 
-ED*,.} Of a leaf; Having nerves or veins diverging 
on each side of a midrib; feather-veined, pinnately 
veined, Also Pennine‘rvate a, 

1857 Mayse Expos. Lex. Penninervis, Bot. ., penni- 
nervate. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Pinnately 
or Feather-veined (or Penninerved) leaves are .. those of 
which the veins and their subdivisions are side branches of 
a single central rih. . 

Penning (pe'nin), v4/.s6.1 [f.Pexvi+-inel.] 
The action of PEN v1; enclosing, confining, ete. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 152 The penning and enclosure of the 
air, in the concave of the well, 1951 Act 24 Geo. //,c. 8 $2 
Locks, Weirs..and the Shutting, Penning, Opening, Draw- 
ing, Use. thereof, 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 201 In 
penning, the dog works closely to the sheep. 

Penning, vé/. sb.2 [f. Pex v.2+-1NG1.] The 
action of PEN v.2; writing, inditing. 

1548 Watt Chron, Edw, FV 227 A letter .. bothe for 
the stile & the pennyng excellently endited. 1687 Royad 
Proclam. 18 Nov, in Lond, Gaz, No. 2297/1 The Doubtful 
Penning of some Parts of the said Act. 1941 _RicHaRDson 
Pamela V1. 154, U suppose it is of my Sisters Penning, and 
he, poor Man, is the humble Copier. 1849 Stove. Jutrod. 
Canne’s Necess. 63 ‘The treatment of words, and the penning 
of signatures, in that way was rather nnusual, 

Penning, f//.c. [f. Pexv2+-1xe2.] That 
pens (see Pex v1); enclosing, shntting in. 

1854 Svp. Donrt. Badder xxiii. 124 Herdsman’s evening 
call, And hells of penning folds, 

Penninite (peninait). Afz. [Altered from 
PENNINE: see -ITE1,} A mineral of the chlorite 
group; a hydrons silicate of aluminium, magne- 
sium, and iron, occurring in rhombohedral erystals. 


1868 Dana Adin. (ed. 5) 495 Penninite... Pennine. .. Hydro- 
tale of Necker is penninite from the Binnen valley, in the 
Valais, 1882 fin. Mag. 1V. 47. 

[ad 


Pennipotent (peni:potént), @ rare—). F 
L. pennipotens, -potent-em, f. fenna feather, plume 
(sce Pex) + folens powerful.) Strong on the wing; 
strong-pinioned, powerful in flight. 

1609 J. Davies oly Roode (13878) 15/2 Vnplume their 


wings in flight pennipotent. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 
Pennirial(l, obs. form of PexNynoyaL. 
Pennis, obs. pl. of PEN, Penny. 
+ Pennish, a. Obs. ?nonce-zud, [f. PEN 36.2 + 
-1su1.) Pertaining to a pen, or to writing. 


646 


1646 Vox Popult 17 Your Pulpit worke, and your pennish 
paines. e 

+Pennisome, a. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [f. PENNY 
+-SOME.} Furnishing ‘pence’, i.e. money; Incra- 
tive, profitable. q 

1631 WervER Anc. Fun, Mon. 229, I finde little of any.. 
charitie this Bishop performed. .with all these his pennisome 
preferments. 

Penniston(e, obs, form of PENISTONE. 

Pennite (penoit). Afi. [Named by Hermann, 
1849, from Pennsylvania, where found: see -1rE!.] 
A greenish variety of Hydrodolomite (see Hypro-), 
containing nickel. 

1850 Amer, Frnd. Sc. Ser.u. UX. 217 Hermann has made a 
new mineral which he calls Pennite. 1868 Dana 3/22. (ed. 5) 
708 Pennite of Hermann, from Texas, Pa,, is in apple-green 
to whitish crusts 

Pennite, obs. form of PENNeT. 

Penniveined (penivdind), a. Bot. [f. L 
penni-, comb. form of ferna feather, PEN + VEIN 
+-ED2,] = PENNINERVED. 

1855 Vacgtilicray's Nat. Hist. Dee Side (ed. Lankester) 
179 Pale green and nearly opaque beneath, penniveined 
with reticular venules. a Outer £lem, Bot, ww. 253 
[Patm>]are usually either of the radiate- or penni-veined type. 

Pennon (pe‘non). Forms: 4-8 penon, 4 5 
penoun, 4 pen(n)own(e, 5 pynoune, -youn, 
tpynon, Se. pannoun, 5- pennon. [ME. a. 
OF, fenon (also fenn-, pan-, pannon) = Pr. peno, 
fenon, OCat. pano, lt. Pennone, generally held to 
be a Komanic deriv. of L. and It. penna, V. penne 
feather, plume, wing (Diez, Littré, Darm.), It. 
had the sense ‘ plume of feathers’, and OF. that of 
‘feather of an arrow’, as well as that of ‘streamer’. 
Sp. has pendon, Pg. penddo, mod.Cat. fendd, with 
intrusive ¢, perh. by association with fender to 
hang; cf. Eng. pendant for pennon.] 

1. A long narrow flag or sircamer, triangular 
and pointed, or swallow-tailed, usually attached 
to the head of a lance (or a helmet), formerly 
horne as a distinction by a knight under the rank 
of banneret, and sometimes having his cognizance 
upon it; now a military ensign of the Jancer 
regiments. 

1375 Barnour Bruce vit, 227 Thairsperis, thair pennownys, 
and thar scheldis Of licht Mluntynit all the feldis, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Aut.'s 7.120 By his Baner born in his penoun. 
1387 ‘Treviss /figden (Rolls) V. 121 Jn the baners and 
penons of his knyghtes. 1390 Gowrr Conf. IIT. 56 Of his 
contre the signe was Thre fisshes, whiche he scholde bere 
Upon the penon of a spere. 1456 Six G. Have Laity Arms 
(S. T.$.) 141 He tynis his pannoun and his haubergeoun. 
14.. Lansd. MS, 225 If. 431 in Promp. Parv. 392 note, 
A guydon to be in length yj. yardes and a half, or jij, A 
pennon of armes round ate the end, and to be in length ij 

yardes. ¢3xg00 WS. Z/arl. 838 If. 5 Every baronet .. shal 

aue hys baner ete in ye feild yf he be chyef cap- 
teyn, every knyght his penoun, every squier or gentleman 
hys getoun or standard. 3591 Garrard’s Art Warre 141 
A litle Phane or Penon of silke upon a wyre... They 
must weore this either upon their hurgonets, or upon 
their hats if they will, 1687 A. Loven. tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, u. 104 At the end of this Carrere there are men 
who have several Arrows ready, with little penons hanging 
at them. 1700 Drypen Pal. & Areite 115 High on his 
pointed lance his pennon bore, His Cretan fight, the con- 
quer'd Minotaur, 1786 Grose Adit. Antig. 1. 205 note, The 

nnon was the proper ensign of a bachelor or simple knight. 

Ju Fresne shews that even the esquires might bear pen- 
nons, provided they could bring a sufficient suite of vassals 
into the field. 1801 /d/«, (ed, 2) II. 52 The pennon was. .like 
a banner, with the addition of a triangular point.—By the 
cutting off of this point, on the performance of any gallant 
action by the knight and his followers, the pennon was con- 
verted into a banner; whereby the knight was raised to the 
degree ofa banneret. 1865 Way in Prom, Parv. 392 note, 
A pennon was a small flag attached to the lance, whereby 
the rank of the bearer was known. Wace appropriates it 
to the knight, and the gonfanon to the baron, but at a later 
time it seems to have designated the bachelor. ..In Harl, 
MS. 358, f.5, may be seen sketches of all these ensigns ; the 
getone being swallow-tailed, the penon triangular, and 
charged with the armorial bearing, the former being appro- 
priated to the esquire or gentleman, the latter to the knight, 
1882 Cussans //em. (ed. 3) 274 ‘he Pennon .. was usually 
affixed to the end of a lance, from which. .it depended; and 
the Charges thereon were so emblazoned as to appear cor- 
rectly when the lance was held in a horizontal! position, 

b. In wider or vaguer use: Any flag or banner. 
2axg00 Morte Arth, 2918 Thane sir Priamous be prynce, 
in presens of lordes, Presez to his penowne, and pertly it 
hentes. 1530 Patsor. 253/1 Penon a lytel! baner in a felde, 
penton, 1563 Gotpinc Cesar vit. (1565) 206b, Cesar .. 
rolled up his banners, and hid the penons and antesignes 
of his souldiers. 1599 Snaxs. //e#. V, ut. v. 49 Barre Harry 
England, that sweepes through our Land With Penons 
painted in the blood of Harflew. 1835 Penny Cyed. 11M. 
408/2 ‘The drapery of a trumpet was in early times, as now, 
the pennon-quarrée of a banner. 1880‘ Outwa’ Jfoths 11. 
234 The soft wind would blow brightly on the pretty 
pennons of the Kermesse pavilions, 
¢c. fig. Applied to things of the shape of 2 pennon. 

1618 Moryson /t2. 1v. 1v. L_ (1903) 332 Rowles baked 
like dry Fritters, and sett forth with Penons of Cutt paper, 
in the forme of Apes, Birdes, and like thinges. 18z0 Scott 
Mouast, xxiv, A pillar of dark smoke, which .. spread its 
long dusky pennon through the clear ether, 15 Haw. 
THORNE Our Old Home (1879) 158 Little factory villages.. 
with their tall chimneys, and their pennons of black smoke. 

a. Her. 
1586 Ferxe Jlaz. Gentrie 197 The field is Gewles, a 
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banner of three pennons or. 1688 R. Howe Armoury mi. 
xviii, (Roxh,) 122/: He heareth a speare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent, 

+2. a. Aknight-bachelor; b. An ensign-bearer. 

1475 Bh. Noblesse {Roxb.) 15 For he [Ser John Chaundos] 
had in his retenun M|, ije. penons armed & x M1, horsmen. 
1568 Gaarton Chron. 11, 239 The Duke of Brabant had 
-xxiiij. Banners and Ixxx. Pennons, and in all .vij. thousand 
men. @2661 Futter MWorthies, Hartford. uw. (1662) 32 
Surely he was a man of merit, being Penon or Ensign- 
bearer to one, Esquire of the body to three successive Kings, 
and Mr. of the Horse to one of their Queens. 

3. The long pointed streamer of a ship; also 
called PENDANT and PENNANT. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt Ixvii, A ship most neatly that 
was lim'd, In all her Sailes with flags and Pennons trim'd. 
[In Chatmers's Poets, pennants, whence in Richardson.) 
1632 Snerwooo, A Penon (or Pendant) in a ship. 1658 
Puitrirs, exon, .. also a streamer in a ship. 1807 J. 
Barrow Codd. 11. 354 O hapless day!.. That saw my 
wandering pennon mount the tide. 31852 Loner. Warden 
of Cingue Ports ii, Flowing flag and rippling pennon. 1884 
Mrs. C, Paarn Zéro xiv, Yachts with pennons flying Jay at 
anchor in the harbour. 

+ 4, Erroneously pnt for PENDANT sd, 1, a hanging 
ornament. Ods. rare. 

1546 Richmond W-ilis (Surtees) 63 Also I give to my 
dowghter..a girdle with penons and buckle of silver, 

5. poet. Used by Milton, and others after him, 
for: A wing, pinion, 

1667 Mitton 2. 4. 1. 933 -Fluttring his pennons vain 
plumb down he drops ‘len thousand fadom deep. /did. vit. 
44%. 1740 Somervitie //oddinol i. 190 The.. Wasp..in the 
viscous Nectar plung’d, His filmy Pennons struggling flaps 
in vain. 19796 Coteripce Ode Departing Year Epode ii, 
1 hear the famish'd hrood of prey Flap their lank pennons 
on the groaning wind. 1813 Suetrey Q. Jad 1. 204 Again 
the Coursers of the air Unfurled their azure pennons. 

Pennoncel (penonsel). Oés.exc. //ist. Forms: 
4 penonceal, 5, 9 -cell, 5 penoun-, 7, 9 -cel, 9 
-cele, 8- pennoneel, (g -celle). (a. OF. penouced 
(=It. pennoncelo, ‘a little plume or buneh of 
feathers, also a little streamer or banderoll’ 
(Florio), med.L. penzncellus, penonselus, Du 
Cange), dim. of enon, Penxon. See also the 
reduced form PENCEL, which is found earlier.] 
A small pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, 
a PENCEL; a pennon or pendant of a ship. 

1390 Gower Conf, 111, 308 Than sen thei stonde on eve 
side, Endlong the schipes bord to schewe, Of Penonceals 
ariche rewe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 153 The 
kyng..fonde her besi aboute a penouncell of a spere that she 
made full fayr for the knyghte Reynawde. ¢ 148 — 
Blanchardyn xviii. 56 Many a highe mast that hare grete 
sayfles And many penoncelles, haners, and standardes that 
the-wynde shok here and there. x6r0 Guiewin Heraldry 
iv, xiv. (1611) 224 These penoncels are made of certain smal 
peeces of ‘Taffeta or Sarcenet, cut after the forme of a 
pennon, wherewith martiall men doe oftentimes adorne 
their ap ares and faunces. 1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 
xviii. (Roxb,) 122/2 He beareth a Hie Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent. 1747 BaiLey 
vol. Il, Pennoncets. 1814 Scott Chivalry (874) 33 Whom 
they were entitled to muster under a Penoncele or small 
triangular streamer somewhat like the naval pennant of the 
present day. «@ 1835 Motnerwett Afadman’s Love, The 
fluttering of cach penoncel By knightly lance upborne. 

Pennoneier (penansies). rare. [e. OF 
penon-, pennoneter (Froissart 14the.), f. permou 
Prennoy.] A knight bachelor (as distinguished 
from a knight banneret). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ze 

Pennoned (-and), 2. [See -rp2.] Taving, 
bearing, or furnished with a pennon, Also fig. 

1849 THackeray Atra Cure iii, No knight am | with 

ennoned spear. 1868 Lowetn. /uvtta Minerva 2 The 
Bardting came, where hy a river grew The pennoned reeds. 
1882 Freeman eign Will, Rufus Il. vi. § 2. 209 He. .would 
show himself before their gates with a hundred thousand 
pennoned lances. 1897 West. Gaz. 2 July 3/1 Behind 
this line we get a glimpse of plumed helmets and pennoned 
lances of some of the cavalry. 

Pennor, obs. form of Penner], 

Penn’orth, colloq. contraction of PENNY WORTH, 
ennutte, obs. form of PENNET. 

y (pe'ni). Pl. pennies (pe‘niz), pence 
(pens). Forms: see below. [OE. pening, pending, 
penning, later penig = OF tis. panning, penning, 

-ig, OS. penning (MLG., 1.G. pennink; MDn. 
pennine, -ing-, also péni’n ye; Du, penning), OUG, 
Pfenning (phantine, phenting), pfenting (MEG. 
pfennine, -te, -ig-, Ger. pfennig), ON. penningr 
(mod. Icel. feningr, Sw., ODa. penning, Da. pl. 
penge = ON. pengar ‘money’); not recorded in 
Goth. (which has skai/s for Syvapios in N.T.). In 
carly ME., Ormin had still Zevsng; but the usual 
ME. form after 1200 was fend, peny, from OF. 
pentg. The forms with double 7 in OE, were 
chiefly Northumbrian; in MEE. penmze, penny, with 
nn, was app. not used till the 15thc, OF. and 
early ME. had also, less veuelly, like OFris., forms 
in fan-. In ME. the plorl panezes, penezes, 
passed throngh pare:, asics, ports, penis, to the 
igth c. fans, pens, tle latter ¢ ly spelt in 16the. 
pence, But, beside this, te ller peays, pennys, 
pennies, continued in restrictc: ase: see the forms 
in A. 28, and signifitation in B. 1 ¢. 
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The OE. and cognate forms point back to the types 
*haning, *panding, “panning, a series which does not con- 
‘orm to any phonetic law, but suggests that the word was 
foreign and of unsettled form. But it was een! of 
WGer., or even (unless the ON. was borrowed from OE.) 
of Common Gesmanic age. No foreign source however is 


known; and the suffix -tag, occurring in other names of | 


coins, as shilling, farthing, OUG, chetsuring, etc., bespeaks 
at least a Teutonic formation on a radical element pand or 
pan(n). This has been sought in WGer. “aud, OHG, 
Plant, Pawn, with reference to a possible use of the panding 
and in WGer. panna, Ger. f/anne Pax, with possible 
reference to shape. Of these words themselves the Germanic 
origin is uncertain.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1, Sing. a. 1 pending, pening, -inc, penning; 
3 (Orm.) peninng. 8. 1 peeniz, paniz, peni, 
I-2 penig, 2-4 peni, 4 pane- (in comp.), 4-8 
peny, § penye, -ey, 5-7 penio, (6 peany); 5-8 
pennie, (6 -ye), 5- penny. 7 

a, 835 Pending |see B, 1). ¢gso Lindisf Gosp, Matt. xxii. 
19 gehrohtun him penning [ags. G. anne penine, 2.” wnne 
peniz; /fatton enne panig|. ¢ 1000 AiLERic Gram, xxv. (Z.) 
so d/¢_as, pes peninge [v, 77. pening, penig, pani). ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Pa onfengon hig a:lc his pening 
[Hatton paniz; ZBidigf suindetzo penningas}. ¢1200 ORMIN 
3281 Illc mann an peninng yafe. /dfd. 3287. 

B. 1000 Ags. eA Matt. xx. 2 He sealde alcon anne 
penig [//atton znne peniz). ¢1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. 
xx.9 Pa onfengen hi alch hys paniz [4gs. Gosp. pening, 
penig], @1a00Jforal Ode 67 He alse mid his penie se be ober 
mid his punde. @ 1300 Curser Af, 22328 For a peni [Fairf. 
peny) hit sal be salde. ¢1450 Aerdin x. 142 For a penny 
that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne tweyne. 1530 
PatsGr. 253/1 Penny coyne, denicr. 1584 Power Lloyd's 
Cambria 7: To_giuve them a penie for cuerie man. 1590 
Recoroeg, etc. Gr. Artes (1640) 326 That o sterling peny, 
round without clipping, did then weigh 32 cornes of wheat 
dry. 1668 Marve Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 186 ‘The taking 
of an half-peny and a peny. 1673 C. Hatron in //. Corr. 
(Camden) 118 To be shewn as a sight, peni apiece. 

2. //ural. a. t peningas, pendingas, pen- 
(d)i(n)cas. 8, 1-2 penezas, pan-, 2-3 pene- 
jes, panezes, -as, 3 panewes, pone-, -wes; 
peniis, -ijs, 3-4 panes, 4 pannes, penis, 4-5 
penyes, 4-6 penies, Sv. penuyse, (5 peyneyes, 
pennis), 5-6 penys, penunys, -is, (5¢.) -eis, 6 
(S¢e.) pennyis, 6—- pennies. y. 4-5 pans, (4 
pons), 4-6 pens, 5-6 pense, 6— pence, 5. 
5 penses, -ys. 

a, 835 Will in Thorpe Charters 474 Se mann se to londe 
foe azefe hire erfehonda xiii. pund pending. c8go0 K. 
A‘vereo Laws c. 3 (Schmid 72) gebete..pws borges bryce 
mid v pundum marra paninga. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
C. 1. 391 We wiernad urum cildum urra peninga mid to 
plegianne. coso Lindisi Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Onfengon 
suindrizo penningas. iB : 

B. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 10 Pa onfengon hig syndrize 
penegas [//atton sindrie panezes). /did. Luke x. 35 [He] 
brohte odrum daze twegen penegas [Lindisf. tuoeze 
peitd, //atfon paneges) ¢2175 Lamb, ffom. 85 Patwein 

enezes. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 79 Befasted here panezes 
Se hadene menn. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2369 Pzlles and purpras And 
guldene ponewas [e1275 panewes} /d/d. 14684 Twalf 
panewes. a12go S. Eustace 6 in Morstm. Alteng?. Leg. 
(1881) 211 Of gold and ponewes [z. . penyes] rounde. ¢ 1290 
SS. ng. Leg. 1. 263/93 A man, pat 3af hire preo rounde 
panes. 21300 Fadl & Passion 58 1n E. &. P. (1862) 14 For 
xxx peniis he him sold. a 1300 Cursor Af. 4835 (Cott.) Al 
redi penijs [Gétt. penis] for to tell. /dfd. 13483 Qua had o 
penis thre hundreth Bred for to bi. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
vii. (Facobus) 738 For pennyse thretty. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) fi. 345 Also pis [Saturn] crete pannes of 
bras. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 52 Of hem pat 3enen a peney, or 
peyneyes, to prestis, @1425 Cursor Al. 13483 (Trin) Who 
so had _penies bre hundrepe. 1426 Lypa. De Guil. Pilgr. 
18037 The pennis that iudas toke. c1gso Si Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6346 Penys foure or fyue. 1g00-z0 Duxsar Poems 
xxxiv. 63 Gif 1 ten dayis wan pennyis thre, 1512 Act 4 
fen. VITE, & 19 § 14 All manner of pennys beyng siluer. 
a@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Jas. /, Wks. (1711) 3 Twelve 
pennies of the pound. 

y. 61305 Judas Iscario¢ 133 in E. EF. P. (1862) 110 Pe 
teobing perof was brettie pans. 1340 Ayend. 23 Pri manere 
of suchen be dyeuel wyle begge mid his pans. 1362 
Lascu. P, Pl. A. Prol. 86 Seriauns..Pleden for pons and 
poundes be lawe. 1377 /éid. B. v. 243 ‘To wey pens with a 
peys. 1382 Wyeur Join xii. 5 Whi is not this oynement 
seeld for thre hundrid pens? 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piler. 
17732 The pound for xxv pans I selle. ?a@1500 in 10¢h 
ay ffist. MSS. Conn. App. wv. 424, 21 pense in pense 
and half pense, 1§26 Tinoace Afaté. xviii. 28 Wone off his 
felowes which ought hym an hundred pence. 1549 Brase- 
nose Coll, Muniments 18. 59, Fore pense. 

& 1482 Afonk of Hoveskam (Arh.) 52 Tho fyrye pensys y 
was compellyd to devoure with an opyn mowthe. 1495 
Rolls of Parlt. V1, 463/1 Receptes of Penses ta the same 
Elizabeth, | Ep 

B. Signification. I. Original senses. 

1. An English coin of the value of », of a shilling, 
OF gty of a pound; originally and for many cen- 
turies of silver, in later times of copper, now (since 
1860) of bronze. Denoted (after a numeral) by 
d. (for denarius, denarii); thus, 5d., fivepence. 

The coining of silver pennies for general circulation ceased 
with the reign of Charles IIs a small number have since 
been regularly coined as Maundy money. Copper pennies 
began to be coined in 1797; copper halfpence and farthings 
having been used from the time of Charles I. 

a 738 Laws of Ine c §9 (from /Elfred’s compilation, 
earliest MS. ¢925) Oxan horn bid x paninga [v.77 
peninga, peniza, penega] weord. 835 in Thorpe Dipl. 
vi Sax. (1865) 47 And him mon forgefe Seran dreotene 
hund pendingfal ao00 Heghert. Panit. w. ix. (Vhorpe 
Laws Il, 222),Se riht scylling byp a be xiipenegum, 21131 


| last coinage for the Isle of Man. 
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O. E. Chron.an. 1124 Se penig wees swa ifel pet se man 

pa hefde..an pund he ne mihte cysten bar of for nan 

' ping twelfe penegas. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 238 

Edward did smyte rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng,.. Pe 

kynges side salle be pe hede & his name writen, Pe croyce 

side what cite it was in coyned & smyten. 1485 Caxton 

Chas, Gt. 245, iiij pens of money conrant yerely.  /déd. 245 
| hey shold wyth a good wylle pay the penyes. 1596 Suaks. 

Tam, Shr i. it. 85 Nay by S. lamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man is more then one, and yet not many. 1706 
Punatys, /enuny,a small Coin..; its Weight is 32 Grains of 
Wheat well dried. 1710 J. Harais Ler. Pech. HW, Penny, 
Denarius, was the first coined piece of Silver we have any 
account of; and for many Years the only one. 1727-41 
| Cuamners Cyc/. s, v., The penny sterling is now nigh disused 
as acoin; and scarce subsists, but as a money of account. 
1797 Proclam, 26 July in Lond, Gaz. No, 14031/1 We have 
thonght fit to order, that certain Pieces of Copper shall be 
coined, which should go and pass fur One Penny, ..and that 
each of such Pieces of One Penny should weigh One Ounce 
Avoirdupois. 1837 Zenny Cyel. VII. 3390/1 Uhe first English 
[silver] pennies weigh 22$ grains troy. Towards the close 
of Edward 11 the penny weighs 18 grains, and in the reign 

) of Edward 1V it fell to 12, after previously sinking to 15. 

In..1551, the penny was reduced to 8 grains, and after the 
43rd of Eliz. to 7} grains, at which weight it still cuntinues. 

b. Applied to Jocal or other varieties of this 
coin, sometimes of different value. 

frish penny, Manx penny, copper pennies of the same 

| value as the penny sterling with a different design on the 

reverse, formerly coined for Ireland and the Isle of Man; 

Scots penny, a coin or monetary unit, equal in 17th c. to 

one-twelfth of the english penny ; t Jen dedle, t Penny 

forces sce quot, 1598, 

1538 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1.158 David Bruce..promittit 
to pay me the soume of thretty puundis in penny and penny- 
wortht Scottis. 1598 Stow Ste. 43 The penny weyght [to 
weigh) 24. ote (which 24. by weight then appointed, 
were as much as the former 32. graynes of weight),a pennie 
force, 25. graynes and a halfe, the pennie deble, or feeble 
22, graines and ahalfe. 1617 Morvson /¢721.1. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had .. Placks, which they esteemed for 
4 pence, but 3 of them make an English penny; also Hard- 
heads, esteemed by them at one petny halfe-penny, whereof 
eight make an English penny. /47d. 284 They [the Irish] 
had little brasse pence, and pence of a second kinde, called 
Harpers, being as big as an English shilling. They had alsv 

| brasse farthings, called smolkins, whereof foure made a 

' penny. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 25/1 An Trish Penny 

| «hath the Stamp of the Harp and Crown upon it. 1786 

CARDONNELL Vasisne. Scot. 24 Vablel, Jn which is shuwa 
| how many numeral pounds, shillings, and pennies Scuts 

were coined out of one pound weight of gold. @ 1850 Jas. 

Guay futrod. Arith. (ed. 100) 11 (Scotch Money), 2 Pennies 

=1 Bodle =¢d@. Sterling. 2 Bodles=1 Plack =4d. 3 

Placks or 12 Pennies = 1 Shilling =1¢. [sterling], 1898 

G. B. Rawuncs Brit. Cofnage 135 The last Irish coinage 

took place under George 1V, when pennies and halfpennies 

were struck,,1823. /04d. 192 George IL]. coined pennies 
and halfpennies for Man in 1786...Ae¢7., Three legs con- 
joined nt the hip. /éfd., Queen Victoria coined a Manx 
enny, halfpenny, and farthing, in 1839 only. ..‘Fhis is the 
fbul. 210 In 1870 a series 
of nickel pennies, halfpennies and farthings was hegun for 

Jamaica, 

@. The full plural, pezntes (A. 2 BY, is now used 
only of the individual coins; fence (A. 2) is 
usually collective, expressing the amount, however 
made up; but it is sometimes used of individual 
coins, when no stress is laid upon their being such. 
ence is especially used after numerals, where from 
lwopence to elevenpence (rarely dwe/vepence) and 
in dwentypence, it is stressless (te*péns, etc.) and 
now written in combination. See these words. 
With other numbers fevce is written separately (or 

_ hyphened) and has a separate stress, as efghlecn 
pence (ertinypens). 

' When such a combination means a single coin, or even a 
single amount, it is treated asa single substantive, and niay 
have a plural, e. g. ‘a new sixpence ', ‘two sixpences’; ‘the 
school-children's twopences’, ‘how many _eightpences are 
there in ten shillings?’ See Tworence, THREEPENCE, ete. 

a To such combinations, 4alfenny and farthing are added 
without avd, e.g. ‘postage twopence-halfpenny ', ‘the early 
penny-farthing forcign post-card ', ‘a sixpence-halfpenny 
shop’. These phrases may also take a plural: see quot. 
1724, Adjective or attributive uses of these combinations 
are formed with -fenny, e. g. fwofenny, etc. > see 10. 

€1000- [see examples under A, 2 B] ¢1305~- [see under 

A.zyh ¢1380 Wyeitr JVs. (1880) 36‘l'o curse a man for sexe 
j pans. 1436 Libel Eng. Poticy in (ol. Songs{Rolls) 11.175, xij 
| pens in the golden pounde. 1590 Snaxs. Com. Err. 1 ti. 55 
Oh sixe pence that } had a wensday last. 1990 — Affds. N. 
1v. ii. 22 Sixpence a day for playing Piramus. 1724 Swirt 
Drapier’s Lett. iii. Wks. 1755 Vou. 50 We have many sorts 
of small silver coins,..such as the French three-pences, four- 
pence half-pennies, and eight-pence farthings, the Scotch 
five-pences and ten-pences, besides their twenty-pences and 
three and four-pences. 1726-31 Tinna. Rapin's Hist. Eng. 
(1743) VM. xvi. 157 Six-pences, ‘Iwo-pences, Pence, and 
Half-pence. 1837 Penay Cycl. VIN. 329/2 From Eghert’s 
time, with very few exceptions, the series of English pennies 
is complete. /did., Pence, halfpence, and_farthings are 
extant of John, all struck in Ireland. 1865 Reader No. 148. 
493/2 A large hoard of short-cross pennies. 1866 Cruse 
Banking x. 226 Coinahe of England: Athclstan a. p. 925 to 
Henry II a. pv. 1189, silver pennies only. 

2. Rendering L. denartus (see DENARIVS); also 
oceasionally axgenfens (‘piece of silver’), and 
numinus (= niunmussesteriits, SESTERCE). Chiefly, 
now only, in Biblical use and allusions thereto. 

cgso Lradisf. Gosp. Mark xii, 15 Brenges me penig [L. 
denarinm) patte ic Zesii. cg75 Ashe. Gosp. John vi. 7 
Tu hund peninga [L. ducertorumn denariorum) to hlafum 
ne ginyhtsumad him. ¢1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke x. 35 And 
i brohte odrum dawge twegen penegas [L. duos denarivs, 
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Wyeuir twey pens, 7.7 pans ¢1275 Jassion of our Lord 
11g in O. &. Mise. 40 If ich so ispede Pat ich bitraye ihesu, 
hwat schal beon my mede? Prytty panewes, hi seyden. 61380 
Wyettr Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 32 He toke two pens, and saf 
hem to pe hosteler. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 273 Pey 
schuldecuery 3ere offre foure pans [L. guatuor nisnrios) 10 
pe chirche work of Seynt Denys. ¢ 1400 Maunprv. (Roxb.) 
xi. 42 Pai salde Criste for xxx. penys. 1535 CovikovLe 
Fer. xxxii. g Seven sycles and ten syluer pens [L. cece 
argentvos}, 1638 Justus Paint. Ancients 303 Antonius the 
‘Triumvir his pennies were mixed with iron, 1646 Br. Hace 
Batm of Gil, (1650) 134 Even the eleventh houre carried the 
peny as well as the first. 1720 Ozeen Mertot's Rom, Rep. 
T. vn. 424 stote, The Penny of Guild among the Romans was 
worth a ‘Phousand Sesterces. 1796 Hi. Hunter tr. SA- 
Mrerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 131. 480, | du not speak of the 
penny paid tu Cesar by St. Peter. 1881 N, 1. (RV) Lake 
xx, 24 Shew mea penny. Whose image and superseription 
hath i?) And they said, Carsar’s. 

b. Sometimes applied to the Mreneh deazer or 
1o centime picce; also, to the now obsolete coin 
of Jersey of that value (Jersey foun), superseded 
in 1877 by a coin — Jy shilling. Formerly also 
used to render the name of the Dutch penning, 
the German Afexnig, the Low German ferris, and 
other foreign coins corresponding in name. In 


U.S. colfoy., a cent. 

1727-41 Champers Cyd. so ¥., The French Jenny 
isof twokinds; Uae Maris pew, called dent Parisé. 
the pesay of Tours, deaier Fonrnots.. Uhe Dutch fewnuy, 
called pennink, is areal money, worth about one fifth more 
than the French Jenay Zoxrnors... At Hambourg, Nureni- 
berg, &c, the Jeway or pfennig of account, is put equal to 
the French penny Fournots. 1862 Anstey Chauned Isf.w, 
App. A (ed. 2) 561 Thirteen Jersey pence are equivalent to 
an English shilling. 1889 Farsek Dict, dimer. Penny, a 
cent, and thus about half the value of an English penny. 
1898 G. Ib. Rawtinas rit. Corvage 194 No coins were struck 
for Jerscy till 1841, ..the English shilling at that time being 
valued in Jersey at thirteen pence...'The penny isas follows. 

II. l‘rom the fact that the (silver) penny was 
for many hundred years the chief or only coin in 
eirenlation, the name became to a great extent 
synonymous with ‘coin’, ‘piece’, or ‘unit of 
money’, whence the following uses: 

3. =Acoin: applied with a defining or descriptive 
adjunct to yaiious coins of the British Isles, of dis- 
tinct origin from the ordinary penny. Now //7s/. 

Penny of twopence, a silver coin of the value of twopence, 
a half-groat; gofd penny, a guild cvin uf the value of 25 
shillings issued in 1257. 

1483 Cath, Angi 274/) \ Penyof twa Pens (A. Pennys), 
didragmta. 1523 Acé 14 §& 15 Jen. 1/14, 12 As many 
halfe grotes called pens of twapens. 1523 Fitzuirn, // sf, 
§ 54 Peny grasse,.hath a leafe as brode as a peny of two 
pens, and never beareth floure. 1565 in Keith f/ist, Scot. 
(1754) One: 118 ‘Fhat thair be cungeit ane Penny of Silvir 
callitthe Mary Ryall,..of Weicht ane Unce Troce-weicht. 
1578 Ree. Privy Council Scots VN. 31 ‘Yhair salbe ane 
penny or pece of gold prentit and cunyeit of twentie ane 
carret fine. 1700 Tyreety f/ist, Eng. 11. (975) This Vear 
1257], according tothe MS. Chronicle of the city of London, 
the King Coined a Penny of Pure Gold uf the Weight of 
Two Sterlings, and commanded that it should go for 
‘I'wenty Shillings. 1895 W. A. Suaw frst. Currency t. 4 
Five years later (1257) Henry II1 of England imitated the 
florin in his gold pennies. 

4. Used asa general or vague word for a piece 
of money; hence, a sum of money, money. 

Now chiefly in phr, a pretty penny + see oe. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 64, & pace he mot gete, 
he robbed & reft, Peny no penyworth, no ping he no left. 
1340 Ayexd. 23 Vdeleblisse .. Det is be dyeules peni, huermide 
he bayp alle pe nayre pane-worpes ine be markatte uf bise 
wordle. 21375 Lay Folks Mass Bh. App. iv. 514 Go vp to 
him with ful good-wille, And pi peny, him profre. ¢ 1384 
Wyeur Sel HAs. MT. 377 Pei done pis to wynne bo 
penye. ¢1386 Cuavcer Rerze's 7. 199 They hym bisoght 
Of herberwe and of ese as for hir peny. 1585 ‘I. Wasnixcron 
tr. Micholay's Voy. wo xx. 57h, They may..there be lodged 
- Withont paying of any pennie. 1623 Cockeram Hag. Dict. 
un s.v. Afaxtmilean, Vhe Emperour gaue him a small 
penny. 1649 in J. Harrington Def Nights Unio. Oxford 
(1690) 26 They living wholy upon the penny, buying all 
commodities but having nothing to sel 1657 Hevutn 
Undeceiv. Prople 20 The Minister hath neither corn nor 
hay, nor any provision for expence of houshould, but what 
he bnyeth by the penny. 1764 H. Watrote Let. G. Montagu 
24 Dec., I shall put your letter to Rheims into the foreign 
post with a proper penny. 1792 Burns 'lVhas can a young 
fassic’ i, Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an‘ lan’! 1822 LockHart 
A. Blair 139 A braw litle penny to her tocher. 

b. In ff = money: orig. as consisting ordinarily 
of (silver} pennies; in later use, often depreciative, 
‘small money’, ‘ coppers’, ‘small earnings’. 

c1290 5S. Eng. Leg. 1. 26/8 To be apostles he wende anon 
and to peoe fk be panes caste. @ 1300 Cursor AL. 5507 Wit 
pair penis boght was he. ¢1470 Henry JVallace vut. 692 
Pryce off pennys may mak ws no ramed. 16121 Cotcr. s. v. 
Sten, Who looseth his pence forgoeth his sence. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Gort. ui. Wks. 1851 TIL. 139 Dispensers of treasure... 
without price to them that have no pence, 1653 Urquuart 
Raéclais 1. xlv, 203 He..gave unto each of them a horse. . 
together with some pence to live by. 1883 G. B. Goonr 
fish, Indust. 6 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.), Their descendants... 
are to-day hauling pence up out of the water faster than 
their fersathies ever learned ta do. 

+c (Stngular.) With ordinal numeral, express- 
ing an aliquot part of a sum of money, as /he 

Sifth penny, te. every fifth penny in any number 
of pennies; = one-fifth of the whole amount. 

1038 Charter of Harold ffaranfot in ay Gag Dist, 
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IY. 57 [He] bed hine fultumes to pam hirode embe pone 
acne penig. ¢c1300 Song Husdandm, 8 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 149 Ever the furthe peni mot tothe kynge. 1581 
Reg. Privy Councid Scot. 111. 427 All and haill the erldome 
of Gowry, with the teind peony of all wardis, 1385 /d/d. 743 
The first fructis and fyft penny of the same beneficcis. 
1618 Raneicn Prerog, Parl. (1628) 8 In the 14. yeare he 
[Henry 1] had the 15. penny of all goods given him vpon 
condition to confirme the great Charter. ¢ 1645 IlowrLL 
Lett. 1. xii, None ean hire or build a House, but he must 
Ray the tenth penny. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1654/2 The 

‘ations of this City have declared their willingness to give 
twice the zoth penny, which... will raise a Million and a halfe. 
1776 Aoam Suita W. AV 1 ix. eae 1. 95 In 1720 interest 
was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or from 
five to two per cent. 1844 G. Dono Textile Mant. v. 168 
Remunerated by what was termed ‘the fourth penny’, that 
is, each journeyman received as his wages..the fourth part 
of the gross sum for which such cloth was sold. 

td. First penny = prime cost, cost price. In 
quot. 1674, perh. = first amount, amount starling 
a contribution, testimonial, ete. ; a handsel. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Lng. Secretary n. (1625) 63 Senen Buts of 
Sack, which cost the first pennie seuenteen Duckats the But. 
1620 Cart. Suity Mew Lng. Triads (Arb. 242 Her fraght, 
which she sold at the first penny for 2100 pounds. ¢ 1645 
Howrt, Let? (1650) IH. 48 Her cargazon of brasil cloth was 
worth the first peny neer upon zoooo/, 1674 Marvin. Corr 
Whs. 1892-5 JI. q24 EL. of Pembroke marryed to Madame 
Qcrronal’s [sfc] sister. The King gives rooo first peny. 

e. The particular sum of money or amount of 
some tax, impost, or customary payment. With 
defining adjunct, as Lorchel-peuny, cock-p., common 
penny, carnest-p., fire-~, gauge-p., God’ s-p., harse- 
feniny, homage-p., Peler's-penny (-pence), Kome-p., 
scot-p., letud-p,, Uthing-p., ward-p., etc. See these. 

e1194 in Ree. of MW etherhal (1897) 30 Sint quiete de..aver- 
peni et de blodwita..et de hundredpeni et de thethinge- 
pen 1444 Nolls of Parlt. V. 117/1 Pat the peny which 
1 called the Gange peny, be not paicd to the Gangeour, 
1461 /5id, 476/1 A summe of money claymed at two law. 
dayes in the yere, called Tithyng peny, otherwise Tottyng- 
peny. 1479-81 Nec. St. Alary at fild 102 The ernyst 
peny'ss and potacions at diverse tymes amonge the workemen, 
1508- [see Marnust-rennv]. 1562 Neg. Jerzy Counctl Scot, 
I. 222 Without payment ofany compopsitioun or teind penny. 
1845 5, Austin Nanke's (Hist. Ref. 1.79 At Regensburg, in 
the year 1471--the allied powers..attempted to impose a 
sort of pruperty tax on the whole empire, called the Common 
Penny. /6éd. 213 ‘The scheme of a Comnion Penny was now 
resunied. 1890 Gross Grfd Merch. 1. 31 There were dues at 
Andover called ‘scot-pennies’, ‘hanse-pennies ', and ‘sige- 
penis 1904 Westie. Gaz. 16 Mar. 12/1 The charch was 

uilt in the old feudal days when the Bourchiers.. held estate 
in Chingford, and..sn 129 an agreement was entered into 
between the Abbot of Wattham and the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's by which the latter were exempted from the 
payment of ‘ Borche) Peny’ and ‘ Ward Peny ’. 


5. As the type of a coin of small valuc, or of 
a small amount of moncy. Often in contrast with 
found (sec also 9 f, h); with a negative, as sot 
@ fenny =not the Icast amotnt, no money at 


all; so never a penny, nol worth a peniy. 

a@i200 [sce A, rt 6). 221366 Cuaucer Nom, Rose 451 
Povert al aloon, That not a peny hadde in wolde. 1414 
Bramrros Peart. Ps. 46 Vhere schal no man, for peny ne 
pounde, Have ‘Ne reminiscaris, Domine?’ 1457 Paston 
Lett. 1. 414 A peny yn seson spent wille safe a pounde. 
1sgo in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree. O.vford 74 Clare had 
hever peny for hyt. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 589 Hauing 
onely the name and style of the same, without any peny 
profite, or foote of possession. 1570 T. Witson Deoosthencs 
97 margin, It is the well spent penny that saveth the pound. 
1655 GurNaLL Chr, fn Aros, verse 12. v. § 3 (1669) 85/r 
Wilt thon stand with God for a day or two, huckle with hin 
for a penny? 1782 Miss Burney Cecfffa v. i, Never knew 
a2 man worth a penny with such a coat as that on. 1840 
Baruam Jngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Fackd, Aheims vi, Never was 
heard such a terrible curse ! But.. Nobody seent'd one penny 
the worse | 5 

III. Transferred uses: chicfly elliptical. 

+6. = Pennyweicur, Obs. 

¢1000 Sax. Leech. 11, 298 Pund cles zewihd .x11. penegum 
hesse pane pund watres. & pund ealod sewihd.vi. penegnm 
mare bonne pund wattres. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RB. 
XIX, cxxxi, (1495) nniij/2 Dragma is the eyghte parte of Vicia 
and weyeth thre Pans of Sie. Sernpnulus..is acountyd 
for ten Pans, 1579, Keg. Privy Couneil Scot. WW. 189 
Tuicheing the reductioun of our Soverane Lordis cunyie to 
ellevin penny te 1590 Recorne, ete. Gr. Artes ter) 
127 Whereas. .the weight is called by the name of a penny, 
it is not ment a penny, of silver inoney, bnt a penny of 
Gold-smiths weight, which containeth 24 Barly Cora. 

+7. The amount bought for a penny, a penny- 
worth. Ods. . 

1564 Child.Marriages 208 All iij went to,Richard Barkers 
house, and dronke, cithe[r} of them a peny. 1591 SrENsER 
A. Hubberd 523 Whereas thou maist compound a better 
penie. . 

8. = PENNYLAND, q.v. 

IV. 9. Phrases and Proverbs. 

a. A penny for your thoughts: 1 would give something to 
know what you are thinking about (addressed to one in a 
‘brown study’), th. 4 penny in the forehead: in allusion 
toa playful nursery joke, in which a cold coin is pressed on 
the forehead so as to be felt asif still there after its removal: 
see Noles and oo. s VIII. 189. Obs. o. A penny saved 
ts @ penny gained (got, earned), A. A penny soul never 
came to twopence. 0. A preity (sine, etc.) penny: a con~ 
siderable sum (in the way of gain or cost). f. /n for a 
penny, in for a pound: having entered upon a matter one 
must carry it throngh whatever it involves. tg. Vo penny, 
no paternaster; a saying referring to priests insisting on 
being paid as a condition of performing services; hence = 
nothing for nothing; if you want a thing you must pay for 


| 
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it. So no paternoster,xo penny = nowork,no pay. Penny 
nor paternoster (quot. 1566), neither pay nor prayers; 
neither Jove nor money. Ods. h. Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves. %3. To 
think one's penny (good) silver: to have a good opinion of 
oneself. Os, j. t Lo make penny of, to turn into py 
to sell (0bs.)3 to make a (good, etc.) penny of, to make profit 
by @obs.). (See also e.) tk. So turn (and) the (a) penny: 
to employ one’s money profitably; or, to gain money. Oés. 
exe. in fo durn an honest penny (see Hoxest a. 4b). See 
also Pexny-wisr 

a. 1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. n. iv. (1867) 50 Wherwith in a 
great mune he was brought. Fréend (quoth the good 
man) a peny for your thought. 1738 Swirt /’ol. Conversai. 
8 Neverout, Come: a Penny for your thoughts. iss. It 
is not worth a farthing: for I was thinking of you. 1765 
Biexerstare Mafd of atid 1. viii. 17: My lord, a penny for 
your thoughts. 

b. 1658-9 Burton's Diary g Mar. (1828) TV. 106, I am 
not bound always to look yon in the face like children, to 
see if you have a penny in your forchead. a 1734 Nortit- 
#vam, UW. ¥. § 15 (1740) 324 We may hope better of their 
Abilities than to be wheedled as Children with a Penny in the 
Forehead. 

€. 1695 Ravenscrort Canterbury Guests iv, This I did 
to prevent expences, for... A penny sav’d, is a penny got, 
1811 Byron /ints fr. Horace 516 A penny saved, my lad, 
‘sa penny got. 1838 Chamd, Edin. Frail. 45 A penny 
saved is a penny gained. 1899 Pad! Afadl Mag. Sept. 107 
A penny saved is a penny earned, 

. 1844 Chaméd, Fru. (1, 225 A penny soul never came 
totwopence, 1859 Sites Se//-//e(p ix. (1860) 235 Narrow- 
mindedness in living and in dealing, .Jeads to failure. The 
penny soul never came to twopence. 

e. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonta (ed. 2) 209 By which 
the soldiers made a pretty penny, 1782 Miss Burney 
Ceertia 1x. iv, 1f a man makes a fair penny... he has as much 
title to enjoy his pleasure as the Chief Justice. 1796 Mxs, 
Grasse Cookery vii. 131 By that time the..ingredients are 
reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine penny. 1885 
B. Harte Afarnja i, Then the captain might still make 
a pretty pennyon Amita, 1889 /oston (Mass.) Frnd, ee 
Vacle Sam's navy is costing him a pretty penny these days. 

f. 1695 Ravenscrort Canterbury Guests v.i, Well than, 
O'er shoves, o'er boots. And In fora Penny, in fora Pound. 
1823 Byron Yo Avtunaird 23 Dec. 1840 Dickexs Old 
C. Shop Ixvi, Being in for a penny, I am ready, as the 
saying is, to be in fura pound. 

&. 1546 Suppd. Commons (1871) 87 Theyr conetouse is 
growne into this pronerbe, * No peny:, no pater noster'. 1366 
GascotGne Supfoses 1. i, Pitie nor pencton, peny nor pater 
noster shoulde euer haue made Nurse once to open hir mouth 
in the cause. 2640 Bastwick Lord Bs. vi. Liv b, No penny, 
no Pater noster; they looke more to their tithes, then to their 
taske. 1707 HickERINGILL /?ricst-cr.1t. ii. 22 Once was—No 
Pater Noster, No Penny ; now—No Sermons, not a Penny, 
neta Farthing. 

h. 1724 Lowsnes in Chesterf. Let4. 5 Feb. an. 1750 
fOld Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treasury... 
used to say] ‘take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves’. 1854 R.S. Suatees //andley 
Cress xiii," A real ont-and-out workin’ chap, that will, look 
sharp ater the pence, without Jeavin' the pounds to take care 
of themselves ‘. 

i. 1579 Tomsox Calvin's Serm. Tim. 13/2 Suche as.. 
thought their penie good siluer. 1594 Greexe & Lonce 
Looking Glasse Lodge's Wks. (l]unter. Cl.) 17. Tho she 
say that she is fairest, I think my pennie siluer by her leane 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. liv. (1879) 20/1 There are 
more Batchelors than Roger, and my penny is as good siluer 
as yours. 

J. 1gx2z in Pitcairn Crim, Srials 1. 76° To mak penny of 
pair landis and gndis. 15... Aéerdeen Regr. (Jam), The 
pronest, &c., chargit the officiaris to mak penny of the claith 

visit, 1926 BerkeLey Let. to 7. L'rior 1 Dec., Wks. 1871 

V. 130, fave him old clothes, which he made a penny of. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecrdia v. viti, Warrant Master Harrel's 
made a good penny of you. 

k. 1546 J. Tecrcoe Prov, Wy viii. (1867) 75 Towne ware 
was your ware, to tourne the peny. ¢1645 HoweLt Le?é, 
(1754) 76 There is no State that winds the Penny more 
nimbly, and makes quicker Returns. 1712 Anpison Sfecé. 
No. 452 ? 4 A Projector, who is willing to tama Henny hy 
this remarkable Curiosity of his Conntrymen. 1887 Miss 
KE. Monev Dutch Maiden (1888) 5 Lucas had been sent 
across the seas to turn the ‘honest penny’ and pick up 
some gold. 


V. 10. With prefixed numerals, forming adjec- ' 


tives of price or valuc: see FIVEPENNY, FoURPENRY, 
Sixpenyy, ele. Applicd to nails, such adjectives 
denote the original price (in 15th c.) per hundred ; 
as fivepenny nail, a nail which cost sd. a hundred, 
tenpenny nail,a nail costing tod, a hundred, (These 
names persisted after the prices fell, as they began 
to do in some places before 1500, and they are 
now used to designate szzes of nails.) 

1426-7 Ree. St. Mary at Hill (E. ET. 5S.) 67 Also for iije 
x peny nay! to pe vise ijsvjd. Also for iiije vj peny nay, ijs. 
1427-8 /é/d. 69 Also for ij¢ x peny nayl to pe same werk, 
xxd. Also for iiij¢ vj peny nayl..ijs. Also for ae. of ij 
peny nayl, ijd, 1484 /d/d, 120 Item, for ij ¢ di. itij penye 
oe xd, Item, for di. ¢ vd nayle, ijd oh. Item, for di. 
aciij penye nayle, jd ob. 1494-5 /éd. 208, Item, nije vid 
naile, xvd. /did, 210 Item, sje di. v. peny Naile, xiiijd, 
1481 Nottingham Kec. 11.320 Unum centum et dimidium de 
threpeny nayl, ad valentiam iiijd.; et de dimidio centum 
de forpeny nayl, ad valentiam de ijd. c1850 Audim, 
Navig. (Weale) 135 Nails of sorts are, 4, 6, 8, 10, 24, 30, and 
4o-penny nails, all of different lengths. 

Vl. attrib. or as adj. a. Of the price or valne of 
a penny, costing a penny, as penny brick (Brick 
56.1 3), bun, commons (COMMONS 3b), cord, dreadful 
(Dreaprun C), hen, horrible (Mounier B), £2ife, 
loaf, mass, newspaper, paper, pie, roll, stamp, 
whistle, etc.; for the use of or admission to which 


thechargeisa penny, as penny boal, bus, club, concer!, 
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gaff (Garr sh4), gallery, lecture, lodging, reading, 
Show, sleamer, tram, etc. ; (of a game) at which the 
stake is a penny, as penny-nap, -ombre; (ofa person) 
that sells something or does some work for.a 
penny or at a cheap rate; bence, engaged in mean 
or inferior work; as peuny-darber, foot-post, poct, 
wit, Here penny (though sometimes hyphened) 
may be considered as an adj.: ef. penny loaf with 
wopenny or sixpenny loaf. b. Of or pertaining 
to a penny, as penny-breadth, +-brede (BREDE 50.2), 


a17o4 T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 1.61, Lhope 
thou'lt in the Friars take a shop, Turn *penny-barber there. 
1855 Tnacreray Newcomes xxxvi, We came by the steamer, 
and I prefer the *sénusboat. 1862 Routledge’s Pop. Guide 
Lond, 44 The Penny boats go to and from London Bridge 
and Iungerford..about every five minutes, ¢1430 72wo 
Cookery-tks. 1.7 Kyt it in smale pecys of the *peny brede. 
1535 Lynorsay Sadyre 3576 The Saviour of men, In allthis 
warld hes nocht ane penny braid Quhairon he may repois 
his heavinlie head. angge Wardr. Ace, Lfen. ViIT in 
Archzol. IX. 250 Syxe pecis of Venysse reabande, pennye 
bredith of div'’se colours. 1649 G. Dante. 77inarch., 
ffen. 1, xvi, One Day writes an Age; Though a Good 
hand, pussle an Eye to Read’t A Pater-Noster, in a Penny 
Breadth. 1735 *Penny hrick [see Brick sé! Ph 1806 A. 
Houster Cxéina (ed. 3) 152 Then pour in beef gravy with 
the soft part ofa penny brick. 1862 Mrs. SewELy Patience 
flart xxx, 227, 1 went into a baker's shop and bonght a 
*penny bun. 1630 B. Jonson New /na iv. i, Keep they 
their “penny club still? @ 1613 Oversury Charact., Mecre 
Fediow Wks, (1856) 105 At meales, he sits in as great state 
over his *penny-commons, as ever Vitellins did at his 
reatest hanquet. 1599 Suanrs. //en. 1’, 1. vi. 50 Let not 
3ardolphs vitall thred bee ent With edge of *Penny-Cord, 
and vile reproach. 1873 Slang Dict., *Tenny dreadfuls, 
«. those penny publications which depend more upon 
sensationalism than upon merit, artistic or Jiterary, for 
success, @ 1625 Feetcuer CAavces v. ii, A *penny foot-post 
Compell'd with cross and pile to run of errands. 1851 
Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 40/1 There are shops which have 
been turned into a kind of temporary theatre (admission one 
penny)...These places are called hy the costers '*Penny 
Gaffs. 1866 Daily Tel. 16 Oct. 2/4 She wished to go into 
the penny gaffa second time, and said she had no money. 
1337-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 33 In v**, vij. *peny- 
hennyss emp... viijs. xjd._ 1899 F. H. Doon in Datly News 
13 June 8/5 ‘* Penny horribles "always have a public, though 
it ts questionable if dime novels are now so prominent as 
they once were. 1852 Eéfza Cook's Frui.22 ae 57/2 The 
wer of the Penny has only been discovered of late years. 
The Penny Magazine, and the Penny Cyclopedia, fairly 
inaugurated the discovery, *Penny Lectures are the neces- 
sary corollary from it; and before long the Penny News- 
paper may fairly complete it. 1418 Jfaldon, Etsex, Court- 
Rolls (Bundle 11, no. 3), Panis framenti.. vocat. *penylof. 
159g Luuxpevit Zvere. 1. x. (1636) 31 If a penny-loafe 
must weigh two pound, Wheat being at three shilling a 
bushell, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop xiv, A peony loaf was 
all they had had that day. 1779-81 Jouxson L. P., Swift 
Wks, iit 373 At night he would go to a *penny lodging, 
where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. 1591 SPENSER 
AM. Hudbberd 452 Their *penie masses and their complynes 
meete, 1852 “Penny Hewat [see beside fenmy lecture 
ubove]. 1862 Saé. Rev. 8 Feb, 154 A halfpenny or penny 
newspaper. 1710 Swirt Let. to Sterne 26 Sept., Looking 
over while you lost a crown at *penny-ombre. 1834 / at's 
Afag. \. 42371 Aset of idle *penny-page men, 1711 Avpison 
Spect, No. 124 ? 2 Many a bulky Author would make his 
Appearance in a *Penny-Paper. 1600 Kemp Nine Daics 
Wond. Diijb, A *penny Poet; whose first making was the 
miserahle stolne story of Macdoel, or Macdobeth, or Mac+ 
somewhat. 1804-6 Syo. Smitn for, Philos, (1850) 100 
That race of penny poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo 
and Lorenzodi Medici. 1860 Girapstoxes Diary 3 Oct. in 
Morley Liye 11. 184 Some of the *penny press which has 
now acquired an enormous expansion go great lengths in 
my favour. 1858 Brit, Q. Kev. LVI. 341 This lecture is pro- 
fusely i)ustrated, as the “penny publishers say, with cuts. 
1859 Suffolk Chren. 13 Sept. (heading), *Penny Readings 
for the Working Classes, 1861 C. Sunrey (¢i/e) Penny 
Readings in Ipswich and Elsewhere. 1883 P, E. Gissoxs 
in Aarper's Mag. Apr. 661/1 Penny readings are enter- 
tainments at eae each who enters pays a penny. 1836-48 
B.D. Wasa Aristoph., Anighds 1. tii, 1 will hack you like 
a “penny roll. 1601 Curster Love's Afar? etc. (1878) 179 
The canse of all onr monstrous *pennyshowes. 1839 Row- 
LAND IMLe Afemorandant 13th June, The stamp-office would 
charge the nominal value..(a penny a sheet for “penny 
stamps, twopence a sheet for twopenny stamps, etc.), 1881 
Stamp Collector's Ann, 38 (Postage-stam vings Bank) 
Slips of paper..with spaces below marked ont for affixing 
twelve penny stamps. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady xv, They 
.. Went on a *penny-steamer to the Tower. 1818 Scorr Hod 
Roy x, Pipes | they look more like “penny-whistles. 1879 
Statwer Music of Brble 94 rene penny whistle with 
a common bandsman's fife. 1619 H, Hutton Follies Anaé, 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Times puny *penny-wits I loathing bate, 
12. Comd. a. Objective and obj. gen., as fenny- 
catching, pinching adjs., -collector, Db. similative, 
elc., as penny-brown, -grey, -sized adjs. ¢. Special 
Combs.: +penny-ale, ale soldat a penny a gallon, 
thin ale (o4s.); peany-bank, a savings bank at 
which a sum as low as a penny may be depgsited; 
+ penny-bean, ?a kind of bean with a flat round 
sced (obs.); penny-bird, local Irish name for the 
Little Grebe (also called drink-a-penny); tponny- 
bred (-brede, -breyde), ?a baker’s moulding- 
board for penny-loaves (see Bren sd.); penny 
bridal = penny wedding; penny-cress, the plant 
Thiaspi arvense, or some other eruciferous plant 
with flat round pods; + penny-dale, -deal, -dole 
[see Date2, Dea sd.2, Doxe sé.1], the dealing 


or distribution of a penny to each of a number of 


, 
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persons; in phr. dy fenmy-d.: hence as adv, at the 
rate of a penny each; penny-dog, (a) a kind of 
dogfish, also called weller’s dog or tofe; (b) Sc. and 
north. dial, a dog that constantly follows his 
master’ (Jam.); a dog of an inferior breed; 
+penny-earth! [MIE. fevierpe], a villainage 
service of ploughing, for which one penny was paid 
by the lord (04s.); penny-earth 2, local name of 
the Faller’s Earth of the Oolilic group of strata, 
which abonnds with the round shells of Ostrea; 
+penny-farm (-ferme), a money rent, instead of 
services; penny-fee S¢., a payment of a penny; 
‘wages paid in money’ (Jam.); penny-fish, the 
John Dory (see quot.); +penny-flower, the 
plant ‘Honesty’ (Zusaria diennis), from its 
flat round pods (ods.); tpenny-full a@., (of the 
moon) round like a penny, ‘ full’ (o45.); + penny- 
gavel [GavEL ae see quot. 1872; + penny- 
grave, a local manorial collector of money 
payments and dues; penny-in-the-slot ¢. [from 
the direction ‘Pnt a penny in the slot’), (of 
machines and mechanical devices for putting 
weighing machines into action, for automatic 
supply of various commodities, etc.) actuated by 
the fall of a penny inserted through a slot or 
narrow opening; also /ig.; penny-leaf, -leaves, 
a name for navelwort or wall pennywort (Cody/e- 
don Umbilicus), from its round leaves; + penny- 
mail S¢c., a small money payment in acknowledge- 
ment of feudal superiority ; + Pennymaun, (a) an 
impersonation of money, also called Sir Penny ; 
(4) see quot. 1610; + pennymeal sd. and adv., by 
pence, a penny to each, = fcvy-dole; penny- 
motion, ?a penny puppet-show; penny piece, 
a piece of any commodily sold for a penny; 
pe'nny-pie'ce, a piece of money of the value of a 
penny, a penny; penny pies = feniy-leaf; penny- 
pig Sc., an earthenware pot with a slot for collecting 
pence saved or received as gratuities; + penny- 
pouch, a pocket or bag for coin; }penny-pou'nd- 
like adv., at so much in the pound; +penny- 
purse, (z) a purse for pence or small coins ; (4) fig. 
a penurions {cllow, a niggard ; + penny-rife a., as 
tife or common as pennies, very common or pre- 
valent; +penny-room, a place (¢.¢. in a theatre) 
to which the price of admission is a penny; 
+penny-toller (penitollere}, ?an official who 
takes a toll of a penny; penny-tru-mpet, a toy 
trumpet costing a penny; also /ig. in reference 
to pelty boasting; so penny-tru‘mpeter; penny 
wedding, a wedding at which each of the guests 
contributes money to the expenses of the enter- 
tainment and to the setting up of the newly- 
married couple; formerly customary among the 
poorer classes in Scotland, Wales, etc.; penny- 
whip, -wheep, Sc., small beer sold at a penny 
a bottle; +penny-white @., whitened or rendered 
fair with (silver) pennies, i.e. with wealth: said 
of a rich woman, csp. one who is not naturally 
beautiful (ods.). Also Peyny-a-LingE to Penny- 
WEIGIT, q. V. . 

1362 Lancu. P. 22. A. v. 134 *Peni Ale and piriwhit heo 
pourede to-gedere For laborers and louh folk. 1544 Puanr 
Regim, Lyfe (1560) Bij, Yo drynke onely pennye ale, or 
suche small drynke. 1862 Ansteo Channel I sé, (1865) 557 A 
*Penny Bank, for savings ofamounts too small to be received 
at the ordinary savings banks, was opened in Jersey on the 
rst of January, 1862. ¢ 1550 Liovo 7 yeas. Health By, The 
Branne of age or “penny beane layd_on the hearye 
place, wy] make the heare to fall. 1885 Swarnson Prez. 
Names Brit, Birds 216 Little Grebe..*Penny Bird (Lough 
Morne; Carrickfergus). ¢137§ Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thoutas) 
339 Gyfe he be nocht *penny bowne, Lat it til vs bath he 
commowne, fr Nottingham Ree. 1. 244 Unum *peny- 
ate ad jiij@ 1qrt 2dfd. H1. 84, j. penyhrede, iijd. 1624 
in Cramond dan. Banff(1893) 1. 23 Anent the great abuses 
of *pennie brydells in aill houses. a 1829 Str Hugh. x. in 
Child Badéads (1889) 11. 281/1 The nexten steed that he 
drew out, He was the “penny-brown. 180s H. K. Winte 
Rem I. 154 *Penny-catching pamphlets. 1713 i Petivea in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIM. 200 Proaddeaved yellow *Penny- 
Cress, Alysson luteum, Polygont folio. 1892 G. Travers 
Alona Maclean (1893) 1. 215, | found a plant of penny-cress 
in a piece of waste ground. 1g81 J. Bet. ffaddou's clusiv. 
Osor. 457 b, What shall we say of the Maunger ? which is 
shewed at Rome in the Cathedrall Church of Mary Maior, 
not without *pennycrooching? 1498 in Zest. Kdor, (Surtees) 
IV. 26 To eae ce be *penydale, iiij', iijs. iiij4.  1g21 
/éid. V1. 6, 1 will that my executors dispose oppon my 
beriall daye to poore people pen deale, 1530 in Weaver 
Wells Wills (x890) 25, xv¥ to be delte penydole. 1540 Jest. 
£bor, (Surtees) VI. 108, 1 will that no penny doll be delte 
for me. ¢1680[T. Sempn.] Bands. Poverty 6 in 
Watson's Coll. Se. Poems (1706) 1. 11 His wink to me hath 
been a Law, He haunts me like a *penny-dog. 1836 
Varazit Brit, Fishes Ul. 390 The Tope is a common 
species along the soutbern coast, where it is known hy the 
names of aeany Dog and Miller’s Dog. a@1300 Gloucester 
Cart, (Rolls) 11.134 Faciet unam arurain qua vocatur *peni- 
herbe, et valet tres denarios, quia recipiet de bursa domini 
quartum denarium. fi 


1892 Vinocraporr Villainage in Eng. 
282 When the ploughing-work ts paid for, it may receive the 
name of fenyearth. 1712 J. Morton Northamfpt. i. 
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65 That here call'd “Pexny- Earth, a Stoncy Earth with a 
great Number of Sea-shells in it. Some of those Shells 
being flat and roundish, ..haue occasion‘d it that Name of 
Peuny-Harth, 1386 in Jarrow Conpott (Surtees) 37 Quia 
dimittuntur ad “penyferme per Priorem. 1782 Burns ‘/y 
Naunic, O" vi, My riches a’s my *penny-See. 1816 Scoir 
Old Mort, viii, For the penny-fee and a’ that Tl! just | 
it tothe laird and you. 1857 C. Broxte poreeoe lt: > 
‘The others she had purchased with her own penny-fee. 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browne J'racts iii.99 Fhe fish called .. by 
some, a Peter or * Penny-fish: which having two remarkable 
round spots upoo either side, these are considered to be the 
marks of St. Peter's fingers, 1578 Lyrr Dorouns it. vi. 154 
The Brahanders..do call it Penninckbloemen, that is to say, 
*Penny floure, or mony floure. 1597 Grrarpe /ferfad 1. 
exvii, 377 We cal this herb in English Pennie fiower ar 
money flower. ¢€1470 Hexrvson Alor, Fad.x. (Fox & Wolf) 
xxiii, The nicht was licht, and *penny full the mone. 1440 
in Somner Garelhind (1660) 26 Per redditum & servitiun 
vocatum *Peny gavel, viz. reddendo annuatim eisdem Abbati 
& Coventui & eorum Successoribus de qualibet swillinga .. 
decem & novem solidos & octo denariox 1872 WwW. 
Rosertson /fist. #ss.133 Vhe system of penny-gavel, in 
accordance with which the land was measured into caru- 
cates or ploughlands, and a lenth of its estimated value paid 
to the overlord. is7gin Trans. £. Riding Vorks, sintiq. 
Sec. (1901) VIL. 12° Pennygrave [or collector of fines and 
tolls]. 1742 Copy Court-Roll, Manor of Burstivich, Hol- 
derness, Yorks, Ralph Burnsall, deputy penny-grave to 
the Lord. 1892 Padé Malt G. 3 Feb. 3/2 ‘Penny-in-the- 
slot machine. 1895 H esta. Gas 17 Apr. 3/3 The idea 
oceurred to a Mr. Grownhill, of Birmingham, of adaptinz 
the penny-in-the-slot system ta the gas meters..." Phe demand 
for these penny-in-the-slot meters has been of an extra- 
ordinary character. 1900 Suaw 3 Clays for Puritans po xxvi, 
hat is why your penny-in-the-slot heroes, who only work 
when you drop a motive into them, are so oppressively 
automatic and uninteresting. 1808 Weed. Frid NIX. 348 
*Penny leaf..Cotyledon tendilicus, 1886 Berrtex & Hot- 
tand Fug. Plaxt-., Penny Leaves... from its round, flat 
leaves. r4gr cle?. Adit. (1839) 1546/2 Pe said James alleziis 
pat he has pe said Jandis in tak for “penny male alanerly. 
i in Pinkerton lac. Scot. focus (1786) 321 Sum 
with deir ferme ar hirreit haill, That wount to pay bot penny 
maill. e¢1440 Castle I'ersez). 2767 *Penyman ts mel in 
mynde: my loue in hym Lleye & lnue.  f4/d. 2779 Nyth & 
day, mydnyth & morn, in Penyman is al his trust 1610 in 
Cale, Doncaster Borough Ree. (1902) 1V. 18 That no 
butcher dwelling within this towne commonly called a penny. 
man shall take for wages of any other butcher for killing of 
meat above 2d. forevery beast. 1480 Caxton Contn. Prewisa’s 
fligden (Rolls) VILL, 356 Enleven schyllynges eyght pens, 
to be delyd *penymele, 1542-5 Brinkiow Lanient, 8 Vn- 
holpen..except it be on the aaa ae? peany meale. 
16or Str W, Corxwatcis Ess. xii, Like the “penny motions 
able to stirre, and stare, and downe againe. 160% Stow 
Ann 237 The butchers of London sold “penny pieces of 
beefe for the relicfe of the poore, euery piece two pounde 
and a halfe. 1797 /ond. Gas. No. 140931/2 Such Penny 
Pieces [shall be received] as of the Value of One Penny. 
1899 Crockett foe March xiv, * Don't you give in, or take 
a penny-piece from one of them!" she said. 1866 7ovas. 
Bot. 341 Les orbicular concave peltate exceedingly succulent 
leaves, called by children *Penny-pies. 1673 Wedderburn's 
Vocab.13 (Janu) Capsetla fietitis, a *penny pig. 1827 Scott 
Jrul. 24 Feb., Vour_penny-pig collections don’t succeed. 
1643 Trape Covet. Gen. xii. 35 Neither was this a “penny- 
och, but a bag so big, as needed a hearer. ¢ 1650 in 
Keble BA. Wilson vi. (1863) 197 [The Lord's debt is first to be 
paid; secondly, orphans’ ete and afterwards the claimer's} 
*penoy-pound like. 1473 Paston Lets. IVI, 83 Raff Blaund- 
rehasset wer a name to styrte an hare ..3 ware that *jd. 
perse. ¢164§ Howect Left. vi. xvii. (1650) 204 Mis heart 
was shrivelled like a Leather peny-purse when he was 
dissected. 1606 Birnie Avré-Buriadl (1833) 16 This super- 
stition is.. hecoimme most “penny-rife Papistry. a 1619 
Fretcnea Wit without J. 1. v, Till you break in at plays 
like prentices,..and crack nuts with the scholars In *penny 
rooms. 14.. foe. in Wr. Wiilcker 598/13 Veusarins,..a 
*penitollere. 1783 Woucotr (P. Pindar) Odes Ray, Acad. 
vi, Sound their own praise from their own “penny trumpet. 
1827 féausard’s Parl, Deb, XVI. 1249 Drums, and the 
ahomination of penny trumpets were in request among the 
younger hhabitants. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 367 
Having acted as his own Tene ATA BeIE €1730 Derr 
Lett. N. Scotl, xi, (1754) 1. 261 ‘Fhey have a_*Peony- 
Wedding: that is, when a Servant-Maid has served faithfully, 
and gained the good will of her master and mistress, they in- 
vite their Relations and Friends, and there is a Dinner or 
Supper on the Day the Servant is married... In the ind 
every Body puts Money into a Dish..for the new Couple. 
a 1845 Hoop Kilmansegy, Honeymoon vi, Love .. will fly 
away from an Emperor's match To dance at a Beuy 
Wedding! 1785 Burns //oly Fair xix, Be ‘t whisky gill, 
or *penny wheep, Or ony stronger potion. 
lag. Dec. 671 (Jam.) To get desirably tipsy upon penny- 
whip for twopence. 1622 Masse tr. Afentan's Guzman 
CAL. uw. 95 (er) estate was now such..that..she was 
*penny-white (as we say), and so was married in the end. 
a1700 Bi. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Penny-white, said of her, to 
whom Fortune has been kinder than Nature. 
enny-a-line, @. [The phrase (a) penny 
a dine used attrib.) Of writing or a writer: Paid 
at the rate of a penny a line; of cheap and super- 
ficial literary quality. (Cf. Penny-A-LINER.) 

1833 Hivestm, Rev. XVIIL. 199 The penny-a-line men are 
generally persons who are by no means qualified to report 
common proceedings. 1849 Tuackeray Lets, Feb., [It] 
will BSH qiaticr to no end of penny-a-line speculation. 

So Penny-a-line v. trans, (n0nce-wd.), to wrile 
at a penny a line; to review in the style of a 
penny-a-liner (see next). 

1897 Hare Story of my Life (1900) VI. xxx. 467 Reviews, 
whose writers can scarcely even glance at the ks they 
are penny-a-lining. 

Pe:nny-a-liner. [f. as prec. + -ER1.] A 
writer for a newspaper or journal who is paid at 
a penny a line, or at a low rate (usually implying 
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one who manufactures ‘paragraphs’, or writes in 
an inflated style so as to cover as much space as 
possible); a poor or inferior writer for hire; a 
hack- writer for the press. (cosentptuous.) 

1834 1. Aixsworttr Hookwood i vy, Peony-a-liners and 
fashionable, novelists : so many damned dramatists, and 
danming Critics, 1840 Thackeray aris Sh-bh. Wks. 1900 
V. 44 This country is surely the paradise of painters and 
penny-a-liners. 

Hence \Wonce-wds.) Penny-a-livnerism, an ex- 
pression in the style of a penny-a-liner; so Pemny- 
a-lining sd., the praclice or work of a penny-a- 
liner ; adj., writing, or written, at a penny a line, 
or in the style of a penny-a-liner. 

3870 JACox Kec. of Kecluse Vt. iii, 52 A story. originally 
due to the fancy of a penny-a-liner. 1849 ‘THACKERAY 

cuedennis xxii, Dr. Jolinson has been down the street 
many a lime with vagged shoes, and a bundle of penny-a- 
lining for the Gent's Magacine. 1852 Mrs. Cartuyin Ledt. 
I. 172, } must positively interrupt this penny-a-linig, and 
go to bed, 1872 Punch 5 Oct. 143/2 The note of preparation, 
fo use a penny-a-linerism, is now sounding for the winter 
theatrical campaign. 1878 Stubs Lect. Staely Fist, (1886) 
129 ‘The very penny-a-lining letters of inferior men, 

+Penny-fa:ther. (és. [f. Penny + Fatnen.] 
A_man who is too careful of his pence; an old 
miser, a niggard, skintlint, penuriots fellow. 

1549 Cuaroxer Erasmus on Folly Kiij, ‘Vhat pennic- 
father skrapeth it togethers bothe by God and by the divell. 
155 Rostxson tr. WVere’s Utopia ui. (1205) 183 Knowing 
them to be suche nigeshe penny fathers, that they be sare... 
not the worthe of one farthinge of that heape of gold shall 
come to them. 2594 Drayton /dea 328 The Sonne of some 
rich Peuny-father, Who.. Leaves to his Sonne all he had 
heap'd together. 1694 Motierx Matedais, Pantagr. Prog: 
nost, 6 234 Pinch-erusts, Hold-fasts, Michers, and Penny. 
fathers. 

Penny-grass. [f. Peyxy+Grass.] Popular 
name of three different planis: a. Navelworl or 
Wall Pennywort, Cotyfedon Cmdbtlicus + Db. Marsh 
Tennywort, “/4drocolyle vulgaris (in both cases 
fiom the round leaves ; @. Yellow-rattle, A/A?- 
nanthus Crista-gallt (from the flat roundish pods . 

1387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon) 43° Usmbilicns 
teneris, ., penigresse, ¢ 1450 Adpiite (Anecd. Oxon) 44 
Cotiliden sine stinbalfon, umbilicus ueneris idem, .penygres. 
1§23 Mitzurkn. //ush § 54 Peny grasse .. groweth lowe by 
the erthe ta a marsshe grounde, and hath a teafe as brode 
ns a peny of two pens, and neuer beareth floure. 1613 
Marka ag. Histandman we it vii. (1635) 84 Uf .. the 
Penigrasse be hard, dry, and withered, then, .your Meddow 
is tipe. (1757 Dver feces 1. 690 Nor taintworm shall infect 
the yeaning herds, Nor pennygrass, nor spexrworl's pois nous 
leaf. 1886 Britten & Hottaxn Ang. Plauten. Apps 
Grass, Penny..(3) Cotyvedan Ureliticus.~irel. 

Pennyland., és. exc. dial. Also 3 penilond. 
[f. Pexsy + Laxp; app. the vernacular form of 
med.}.. denariata (denarata, denerata) terre (see 
DENARIATE), and possibly also of senmata terri, 
the rent of which was (sometimes at least a penny. 

Cf. ‘ditodecim tamen nummatas, .singulos annos reddentes 
ei 12 denarios' (Madox /.rch. ¥. 155).J 

A portion or ineasure of land valued at a penny 
a year; a DENARIATE. 

Tits Gxtent may have varied in different iocalities: one 
quotation in Du Cange refers to a tenement of half a rood 
and three denariates, whence it appears that there were 
more than three pennylands in half a rood. If there were 
four, the pennyland would be 34 of an acre, or 5 sy. poles, 
enough for a house and small yard. In some parts of 
France the dense (=denariata) i» sill a measure of 4°73 
perches (Godef.). Dut the pennylands of Orkney and Shet- 
land may have been of greater extent. i 

@ 1300 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) WI. 134 Tenentes..Peni- 
lond ad vitain et ad voluntatem domini, 1774 G, Gtrrorp 
in Low Orkney (1879) 145 The term Pennyland in Orkney 
signifies simply quantity ., in Schetland it likewise marks 
the quality, and according to the value of the land every 
Mark contains more or fewer Pennies. 1822 Perexnin Votes 
Orkney & Zeti. 6 (ED. D.) None of these pennylands, or 
other terms, indicate any definite extent of grounds and 
they are of different extent in different towns. But all the 
pennylands, marks or cowsworths in the same town are of 
equalextent. 1875 W. M¢Itwaaitn Guide J igtownshire 3 
Vhe penny-land of the smith. 1898 Shetland Ves 30 Apr. 
(E. D. D.), Shevand, as part of the earldom of Orkney, niust 
have been originally divided into ounce and peunytands. 


Penny post, penny-post. [See Post 56.] 
An organization for the conveyance of letlers or 
packels at an ordinary charge of a penny each; 
esp. (in early use) that established ¢1680 for 
London and its environs within a radius of 10 
miles, and (in mod. use) that introduced on 10 Jan, 
1840 (on the initiative of Rowland ITill) for the 
United Kingdom, and extended to nearly all 
British colonics and possessions in and after 1898. 

1680 J. Stokes ae Loudon 3 July in Rhode fst. Hist. 
Soe. Cold. (1902) X, My note came..by the peny post, that 
is a post office, which for a peny wee cann have a letter 
carried to any part of the citty, 1682 Lurraety Brig Rel, 
(1857) I. 244 Mr. Dofck}wray and partners, the inventers of 
the penny post here in London, are putt down.. but. .the 
duke hath thought fitt to sett it up again, and tis manadged 
by the cheif postmaster of the generall post office. 1685 P. 
Henry Diaries 4 Lett. (1882) 347 Write a line or two now 
and then by the Peny-post. 1706 Puitiirs, Perny-Post, a 
Post-Office that conveys Lettersand Packets undera Pound- 
weight, paying one Penny for each to all Parts of the City 
of London, and ten Milesround about. 1712 Aopison Sfce?. 
No. 457 ? 1 Proposals for a printed News-paper, that should 
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take in the whole Circle of the Beiny pom 1794 Gentil. Mag, 

LXIV, u. 666 The extension of the penny-post hither [to 
Enfield] took place [on June 23). 1825 Scott Fru. 28 Dec, 
A sly rogue. .requested of me, through the penny-post, the 
loan of £50. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIIT. 455 Between 1824 
and 1839.. The Postmaster-general had authority to establish 
penny posts for letters not exceeding in weight four ounces, 
in, from, or to, any city, lown, or place in the United 
Kingdom. .. There isa penny post for Dublin, the limits of 
which the Postmaster-general has authority to alter. 1858 
R. S. Surters Ask Mamma \xxviii. 342 The penny post 
was one of the few things that came without being long 
called for. 1904 Daily Chron. 4 Jan. 5/1 To-morrow is 
the sixty-fourth birthday of the Penny Post, inaugurated 
January 10, 1840. 

b. adtrié., as penuy-fost letler, penny-postman, 
fenny-post office. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2188/4 The General Penny-Post Office 
is removed from Crosby-House..to Star-Court..in Cornhill. 
1688 AsuMote Let, in Alem. (1717)97 Which the Civility of a 
Penny-Post Letter would have cleared and prevented. 1690 
Lutreen. Brief Red. (1857) UL. 118 His majestie hath 
granted Mr. Dockwra £500 per ann. out of the penny post 
office, in consideration of his being the first poe thercof. 
1902 Ens. Theophrast. 358 | Busy bodies] have their stages 
about the town as regular as a penny postman. 1768-74 
Tucker Zé, Mat. (1834) 1. ror The penny-postman finds no 
perplexity in his walks to any part of it [London]. 1864 
Vensvson Let. to WW’. C. Bennet? 22 Oct., Believe me, tho’ 
penny-post maddened, yours ever, A. Tennyson. 

So Penny-po'stage, the postage of letters, etc. 
ata charge of a penny each. 

184. Ocean Postage Envelope \nscr., Britain! from thee 
the World expects an Ocean Penny Postage. 1863 Chambers’ 
Bh Days 1. 89/2 A memorable day..un which the idea of 
a Penny Postage was first exemplified. 1890 ald Madd G. 
9 Jan. 7/1 The Jubilee of the Penny Post. Fifty years 
ago to-morrow, by virtue of a warrant published in the 
London Gacctte on the 28th December, 1839, was in- 
augurated our system of penny postage. 

+Pemny-prick. 0/s. An old game of which 
the nature is uncertain. 

It appears to have consisted in aiming at a penny, perhaps 
placed originally as the Prick or mark for shooting at; see 
also quots. ¢3770, 1829. 

1421 Maldon, issex, Court-Rolls (Bundle 12, No. 8) Cum 
hominibus utentibus ludos iegitimos, viz. alias scaccarulos 
et penypryke ad gravitatem proximorum suorum. 1447 
Shiltingford Lett, (Camden) 101 Vung peple..within the 
saide Cloistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, 
queke, penny prykke and most atte tenys, by the which 
the walles of the saide Cloistre have be defowled and the 
glas wyndowes all to brost. 1ssz Nottingham Kee. 1V. 
102 Dyce, slyde grote, penypricke, caylles, tennes, 1610 
T. Scott Philomythie, etc. (1616) Mjb, Their idle houres 
.. They spend at shone-boord, or at penny pricke, At dice, 
cards, tennis. [¢1770 in Grose's Province. Gloss. MS. Add. 
(P.)(E. D.D.) Lexay-prick, a sport, throwing at halfpence 
placed upon sticks which are called Hohs. 1801 Strutt 
Sports & Past. W.iv.353- 1829 J. Hunier //adlams, Gloss., 
l'enny-prick,a game consisting of casting oblong pieces of 
iron ata mark.] 

Heace + Pe‘nny-pricker Ods., one who played 
at peany-prick. 

ergs Cocke Lorelf's B. 11 Tyburne collopes, and peny 
pryckers ; Bowlers, mas shoters, and quayters. 

Penny-re:nt. ? O/s. [See Rent.] Kent paid 
(or received) in money ; aanual (or periodical) pay- 
ment in cash; income ia money, revenue. b. A 
quit-reat of a peany, 

1§1z_ Will of Westhurn (Somerset Ho.), In Penny-rent. 
1611 Corcr., Denier de seruice, Pennie rent: a quit or 
chicfe rent: or, the reseruation of a single pennie in lieu of 
all other rents and sernices (homage excepted). a1619 
Fruetcuer Wt without Af, m1. i, What jomture can he 
make you? Plutarch’s Morals? Or so much penny-rent 
in the small poets? 1655 Futter Ch. /fist. vi. v. 344 The 
Pensions were but bare Penny-Rent, whilst Abbey-Lands 
were lowly rated farre beneath their true valuation. 1673 
Wycenertey Gentleman Dancing-Al, mu. i, Though he..has 
two thonsand five hundred seventy-three pounds sterling, 
twelve shillings and twopence a year penny-rent. 19729 
Season. Rem. Trade 24 This drains from thence the Penny- 
rents of most of the great Estates of that Kingdom [Ireland], 
1754 Rictarpson Grandison 31 Mar.-1 Apr., He proposes 
a jointure of £1200 a year penny-rents, and 400 guineas a 
year for her [Miss Mansfield’s} private purse. 

Pe-nny-ro:t, [Sce Ror sé.] A name for 
Marsh Peanywort, from its round leaves, and sup- 
posed property of cansing rot in sheep. 

1597 Gerarne /lerdal u, exiiii. 424 Cotyledon palustris: 
in English Sheepes killing Pennygrasse, Penny rot, and in 
the north conntrie White rot. 

Pennyroyal (penijroiil). Forms: penny 
(in its var. forms) with a. 6-7 ryal(1, rial(1, etc. 
(rarely two words or hyphened; 10 varr.), 8. 6-8 
royal (1, etc. (as one word, two words, or hypheaed; 
13 varr.); 7- pennyroyal. [app. an alteration 
(? corruption) of the earlier fudyole ryale, ia AF. 
puliol real = OF. poltol, pouliol, poulieul thyme 
(:-L, type *pelegiol-um, dim. of L. pulegium 
thyme) + réa/, royal royal. Iatervening stages 
betweea folio! and fen(s)y have not beea found; 
mod. Walloon dialects have Joli, pouli; mod. F. 
poultol.J 

1. A species of mint (Afeatha Pulegium), with 
small leaves and prostrate habil; formerly much 
cultivated and esteemed for its sapposed medicinal 
virlues, 


a. 1930 Pascr. 253/1 Penneryall an herbe, Joudéiot. 1538 
Terser Lided/us, Origanum. .est herbaquam vulgus appellat 
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Penyryall. ¢1gso Lioyo 7reas. //ealth Qiv, Leaues of Rue, 
‘Vyme, Organe, Pennyrial. 1973 Tusser /fusd. (1878) 94 
Peneriall. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Char. | vij b, Penirial herb. 
B. 1533 Etvot Cas?. f#/elthe (1541) 58h, Maioram, Peny- 
royall. 2597 Gerarde /feréal tt. ccxxi. 671 Our common 
Pennie Royall. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 
197 One ounce of pas one ounce of Penny-royal. 
3671 Satnon Syx. Med ui. xxii. 422 Penyroyal .. good 
against cold and affections of the Nerves and Joynts, 
1736 Baitey Housch. Dict. 459 Penny royal is..of a sharp 
hitter taste. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 73 They may be seasoned 
with pepper, pennyroyal, honey, or sun-made wine. 

2. Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other aromatic labiates, or other plaats. +a. 
Wood Pennyroyal: a name proposed by Turner 
for the Wood Speedwell, Verouica officinalis. Obs. 
+b. Wild Pennyroyal: Basil Thyme, Calamintha 


Acinos. Obs. @, In North America, applied to 


the fragrant labiate //edeoma pulegioides (or other | 


species). d. Bastard or False Leunyroyal: names 
for two N. Amerieaa labiates, 7richostemma 
dichotomunt and Jsanthus coruleus, e. = Penny 
royal-tree + see 3. 

1538 Evvor Diet., Tragoriganon, an herbe whiche | 
suppose, is callyd Peny royalle growyng wylde. 1548 
Turner Names of Ierbes 19 \t maye be called_in eng- 
lishe Paules Betony or wodde Peny ryal. 1552 Hecoer, 
Peny royall, or puliel royall wyld, cadamintha, tragoriganon, 
1578 Lyte Dedvens u. Ixxv. 247 ‘There be three sortes of 
Calamynt...The second kinde which is called wild Penny- 
ryall, hath also square stalkes coucred with softe Cotton, 
and almost creeping hy the ground. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. 
Sot. App. 322 Virginian Penny-royal, Saturcia. 1857 
Heserey Bot. 350 /fedcoura pulegioides is the Penny-royal 
of the United States. 
the pastures. .made fragrant by sweet penny-royal. 

3. attrié, Pennyroyal-tree, Saéurcia viminea 


(Treas. Bot., 1866); pennyroyal-water, a liquor . 


distilled from the leaves of pennyroyal, formerly 
used in medicine. 

176: Mrs. Devany in Life 4 Corr. (1861) Hl. 629 [She] 
took a cup with pennyroy#] water in her own hand. 1855 
Deramen Avéch. Gard. (1861) 134 Pennyroyal water was 
formerly much distilled as an antidote to spasmiodic, nervous, 
and hysterical affections, 

Pennys, obs. pl. of Pex, Penxy, 

Penny-stone. [f. Penny + SToxe.] 

1. Se. aad xorth. A flat round stone used as a 
quoit ; also, the game played with these. 

1378 [see bh. 1483 Cath. cingl. 274/2 A Penystane, discus. 
1519 J’viory of Hexham (Surtees) It. 1537 Ludi inhonesti.. 
viz. tuttes, ct handball ac Pennyston. 1791 Pennant Your 
Scot. #4 1769, 167 Antient sports of the lighlanders.. 
Throwing the penny-stone, which answers to our coits. 
1807 J. Stacc oems (Cumbld. Dial.) 12 Some play'd at 
pennice steans for brass. 1895 ‘Saran Tytier! A/acdonald 
Lass xiv. 186 Do you mind yon game of penny-stanes? 

b. adirib. in penny-stoue cast, the distance to 


whieh such a stone is or can be thrown. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 383 The vay Wes nocht a penny- 
stane cast of breid. 1752 D. Kexnepy in Scots Aflag. (1753) 
July 336/2 Being..about two pennystone-cast_ before the 
said Mungo. 1886 Stevenson Aiduapped 52 That's but a 
penny stonecast from Rankeillor's house. . 

2. A kiad of ironstone, oecurring in nodules, 
fonnd in the Coalbrookdale coalfield, in Shropshire. 

1803 J Puymievy Agric Shropsh. 54 Penny-measure; a 
pale-blue clod, in which lies a large quantity of small balls 
of ironstone, called pennystone. 1868 Parton Motes on 
Shropsh. Coalfield in Shropsh, Word-th. s.v., The Penny 
Stone is the most remarkable and productive iron-stone in 
Shropshire. It is composed of a series of nodules. 

Pennystone, obs. form of PENISTONE. 

Pennyweight (peniwéit), [f. Penny + 
Weicnt sé.] A measure of weight, equal to 
24 grains, =; of an ounce Troy, or x}, of a ponad 
Troy, (Formerly = g}5 of a Tower pound, i.e. 
223 grains, which was the actual weight of a silver 
penny.) Abbreviated dw, 

[er000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 248 genim of pam lichoman pysse 
ie wyrte mandragore, preora penega xewihte.] 1398 

Trevisa Barth, De 2. K. xvit. \xxi, (Bodl. MS.) A peny 
wei3t of pe rote berof [sc. of ferula] idronke in twei ciates of 
wyne. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 62 Make of hem smale 
ballys bat wey3en j. penye wy3t. 1gs90 Recorbe, etc. G7 
Artes (1640) 133 As 24 VBarley-corns dry, and taken out of 
the middest etile Ear, do make a penny weight, 20 of those 
penny weights make an ounce. 
iv. Ww i. (1651) 377 To give Hellebor in 
1789 W. Merrey Coinage Eng. 8 The silver penny was 
ater twenty-two grains and a half of Troy-weight, but 
called a pennyweight Tower. 1877 Brackmorr Erema li, In 
that letter the Major mingled a pennyweight of condolence 
with more congratulation than the post could carry for the 
largest stamp yet invented. 

b. A proportional measure of onc-twelfth used 
in stating the fineness of silver ; see quots., and cf. 


CaRAart 3. 

1758 Rew tr. Mlacguer's Chym. 1. 74 Silver ..is supposed 
to be divided into twelve parts one which are called permy- 
weights: so that when absolutely pure it is said to be 
twelve penny-weights fine; when it contains yy of alloy, it 
is then called eleven penny-weights fine. 1825 J. NicnoLson 
Oferat. Mechanic 763 \f the mass of silver be pure, it is 
called silver of 12 penny-weights. 

Penny-wi'se, a. phr. ora. [cf. Penny 5.] 
Wise or prudent in regard to pence, 7.é. careful 
(esp. over-eareful) in small expenditures ; usually in 
phr. penny-wise and pound-foolish, thrifty in small 
matters while careless or wasteful ia large ones. 


1858 Loner. 1. Standish vi, Over 


1621 Burton Anat. Med. tt. | 
wder to iit weight. | 
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1607 TorseLt Fours. Beasts 609 lf by covetonsnesse or 
negligence, one withdraw from them their ordinary foode, 
he shall be penny wise, and pound foolish: that is, suffer 
a great losse in bis cattel, for saving from them a little meat. 
1607-12 Bacon /ss., Riches (Arb.) 238 Be not penny-wise ; 
Riches have winges, and sometymes they fly away of them- 
selves. 1712 Apoison Spect. No.295 »6, I think a Woman 
who will give up her selftoa Manin Marriage, where there is 
the least Room for such an Apprehension,.. may very 
properly be accused . .of being Penny Wiseand Pound foolish. 
384z Tnacxrray Adiss Lowe Wks. 1886 XXI111. 272 What 
a miserable penny-wise economist yon have been ! 

lience Penny-wisdom, the quality of being 
‘penny-wise’; Penny-wi:se-pound-foolishness. 

ea Bentuam Fustice & Cod. Petit. 116 That humanity 
which has penny wisdom forits counsellor, 1850.4 zhenrwn 
23 eb. 222/2 This seems to ns the very quintessence of 
penny wisdom and pound folly in management. 1860 SALA 
Lady Chesterf. v. 8 Penny-wisdom, and pound-foolishness 
are now as prevalentasever. 1895 MWestm. Gaz. 3 Dec. 2/2 
It is folly..to cripple and maim our own people by the 
penny-wise-pound-foolishness of ‘ twopenny-halfpenny’ edu- 
cation. 

Pennywort (peniwvat). [f. !exny + Wort] 
Name for several plants with ronaded leaves. 

1. (Distiactively [Vall Pensyrwort.)  Cotyledon 
Ombilicus (N.O. Crassiuldacex), a common plant in 
the west of England and in Wales, having peltate 
leaves of a rounded concave form, and growing in 
the ereviees of rocks and walls; Navelwort. 

¢1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 55 Putte to pis medicyn be ins 
of sum cold erbe: as morel, penyworl, virge pastoris. ¢1450 
Alphita (Anccd. Oxon.) 41 Conédalaria,, .wmbilicns veneris 
idem. ang]. penigres uel penywyt. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xxv. 37- 1879 Lancnam Gard. /fealth (1633) 474 Wall 
Peniwort is good against all inflammations and hot tumors, 
S. Antonies fire, and kibed heeles being applied. 1756 
Watson in PA Traus. XLIX. 832 Wall Penny-wort, 
Kidney-wort; Leicestriensibus Navel-wort. 1858 Lewes 
Sea-side Stud. 189 From the crevices peep the stone-crop, 
the leaves of the foxglove, pennywort, and.. other wall 
loving plants. 

2. (Marsh Pennywort or Water Pennywort.) 
Liydrocotyle vulgaris, a small umbelliferous herb 
with rounded peltate leaves, growing in marshy 
places. Also extended to other species. 

31578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37 Bycause of a certayne simili- 
tude. .that it hath with Pennywurte of the wall, we do call 
[it] water Pennywurte. 1597 Geraroe /ferdal ui. exiiii. 424 
Water Pennywoort is called..in English, Sheepes killing 
Pennygrasse, Penny rot. 1866 7*cas. Sot 606 Hydrocotyle] 
zudeavis, common Pennywort, is one of the few British 
plants which have peltate leaves..it possesses no noxious 
properties, and sheep moreover refuse to eat it. 


+3. (Afountain Pennywort.) Saxifraga cunei- 


| folia (Dr. Stapl). Ods. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37-8 Thicke Pennywurte... 
Mountayne or Syngreene Pennywurte, is a rare plante, it 
groweth in some places of the Alpes and other mountaynes 
beyond the Sea, . i 

. Obolaria virginica(N .O, Gentianacex),a small 


North American herb with roundish upper leaves. 


Pennyworth (pe‘niwzip), coatr. penn’orth 
(penaip). Forms: a. I peniz weord, peninge- 
wurd, 4 psneworp, 4-5 pene-, 4-7 peni-, 
4-8 peny-, 6-8 penni-, -worp, -worth, etc., 6- 
pennyworth (also as two words, or with hyphen). 
8. 6 penerth, 6-7 penworth, 7 pennerth, 
pen’ worth, penn’ worth, (penneard, penn’eth), 
7~- penn’orth, (8 pen’orth, 8-9 pennorth). [f. 
Penny + Wortu.] 

1, The amount of anything which is or may be 
bought for a penny ; as much as is worth a peany. 

a. «1000 Charter of Orcy in Kemble Cod. Dipl W. 278 An 

ningewurd weaxes. c1000 Ags, Gosp. John vi 7 Nabbad 
i genoh on twegera hundred penega wurpe hlafes. ¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. V1. 38 An penig weord swefles. 1340 Ayend. 
37 Hi hahbep pri paneworbes of worke nor ane peny, 1377 

anc, 2. PZ B. mt. 256 It is a permutacioun apertly, a 
penyworth for an othre. 1483 Cath. Angl.274/2 A Peny 
worthe, denartatum, 1559 Fabyan's Chron. 705 The 
maior wente to the woode warfes, and solde to the poore 

eople billet and faggot, by the peniworthe. 1573 Noting. 
pes Ree. 1V. 153, xvtij.. peyneworthe of appyles. 1758 
Jousson /dler No. 35 #8 She. .will never buy any thing by 
single pennyworths. 1851 D, Jerroto Sé. Giles vil. 69 
Ordering..two pennyworth of ale, and bread and cheese. 

B. 1866 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb, One 
penerth of vd nayles. 1617 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. 
Canterb., For thre penneard of wax candelles iijd. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair xxxviti, She had colloqnies with the 
greengrocer about the pennorth of turnips. 


b, Of land. (Cf. Pexnx¥YLanD.) 

€1598 Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 215 One pennye- 

worthe of land lyinge at Norwood Edge. 

ce. fg. Amount, sum; esp. a very small, or the 
Jeast, amount; often with negative = not the least 
bit, aone at all; svontcally, ‘a deal’, ‘a lot’. 

1362 Lanat. P. Pe. A. vit. 49 Of pe pore peple no pene- 
worp to take, 1456 Sie G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 155 
All that I may..i suld tak fra him, and never geve him 
a penyworth tharof. 1g90 Nasue Pasguil's Afol.t. Bb, 
[She] had reqnited cuery penni-woorth of duetie with many 
a pounde of fauour, 1616 Sim R. Duptry in Fortescue 
Papers (Camden) 16, I have never accepted from any Prince 
or Prelate one peniworth of Entertaynement. 1664 BUTLER 
Hud. 1. iii. 57 This was the Pen'worth of his thought To 
pass lime and uneasie trot. 1771 Ssorterr /fumph, Cl. 
26 Apr., It [a dose of Ricticnel worked Mrs. Gwyllim a 
pennorth, 1894 Brack //igkland Cousins 1. 18 There will 
pot be a pennyworth of grudging in her welcome. 


PENOLOGIC. 


+2. That which is or may be bonght fora given | 


sum, in contrast to the money itself. (Often in f/.) 

¢1330 R. Bronxe Chron, (1810) 64 Alle pat he mot gete, he 
robbed & reft, Peny no penyworth, no bing he no left. 1465-6 
Maun. § Househ, Exp, (Roxb) 175 Ta pay me..viij. li, in 
mony, or in klothe, swehe peneworthes as I schal holde me 
plesed. 1516 [Vidd X. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, To pay.. 
Hij markes in money or ells in such convenient penny worth 
as they will taike for the said moncy. aasg1 IU. Ssuti 
Serm, 1 Tint. vi. 6 When he hath hought it,..he boasteth 
of his pennyworths, and saith, it is better than his money. 
1666 H. Puituirs Purch, /’att. (1676) Biijb, No man will 
take a l.ease of an honse,..but he hath some reason. .to 
provoke him thereunto, either by the worth of the peny- 
worth, or the conveniency for his Trade and Living. 

3. Money’s worth, value for one’s money; a (suffi- 
cient) return for one’s payment or trouble; a bar- 
gain; + profit, advantage oblained. Usnally with 
qualifying adj. (good, great, fair, rich, cheap; bad, 
dear, ctc.); also abso’. A good bargain; some- 
thing obtained at a cheap rate, or fully worlh 
what is given for it. (Often fig.) 

a, 1340 Ayend. 23 Pet [ydeleblisse] is be dyeules peni huer- 
mide te hayp alle pe uayre pane-worbes ine the markatte of 
pise wordle. ¢1430 Pier. Lyf Manhode rie xxvii. (1869) 
1so Riht ofte he sheweth good penywoorthes. @ 1553 
Unoarr Rayster Dv iv. vii, (Arb.) 75 Hane once more with 
haile shot, I will haue some penyworth, | will not leese all. 
1so2z Suaks. Row. & Ful... v. 4 You take your peniworths 
now. Sleepe for aweeke. 1639 Futter ffoly War iv. xv. 
(1840) 205 ‘I'o sell his life at such a rate that the bnyer 
should little boast of his penny worth. 1659 Genxtd, Calfing 
vy. xviii, 1f a witness prove a better pennyworth than the 
Judge, subornation shall do the business. 1661 BaxtEr 
Mor. Proguost. ut. xix. 49 Cheap Food and Rayment is 
every ones Penny-worth. 1667 Prisarr Crly & C, Build. 55 
They do sometimes buy very great pennyworths in old 
Rubbish. 1702 S, Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus WW. 101 
That he only design'd to make his own Pennyworths and 
Advantages. 
ast C. vil. (1873) 173 H a blue tafety.. should come in your 
way and seem a pennyworth, please toa add it. 1819 Scot 
Fam, Lett. (1894) 11. 44 The armour, which I have no doubt 
is a great pennyworth. 1868 Hotme Lee 3. God/rey xii. 62 
Yon will not find it a dear penny worth. 

8 1664-5 Pepys Diary 3 Ich. Mrs. Turner .. is vexed 
because 1 do not serve her..in helping her to some good 

enn‘eths. 1678 Drvoen (Edipus Prol. 33 You needs will 
have your pen'worths of the Play. 1716 M. W. Moxtacu 
Bassette-dable, With fifty guineas (a great pean’orth !} bought. 

+b. Price in proportion to valne; (cheap, ete.) 
rate. Usually in phr. af a (good, ete.) pennyworth, 

1641 Eart Mono. tr. Brondt’s Croil Warres vy. 103 They 
had it ata dearer penny-worth. 1704 Swirt 7. Sud Whs, 
1760 1. 57 This tract of land he bought at a very great 
penny-worth from the discoverers themselves. 1729 .\. 
Jersey Archives X1, 167 Which said Plantation will be 
sold at extraordinary Pennitvorth, 

te. In appositive or adverbial construction : 
As a bargain, as good value for the money; cheap. 
(With or without qualifying adj.) Ods.  - 

1466 Mlann. §& Housel. Exp. (Roxh.) 171 We pray 30w 
that 3e wol lete heme have them the bett(er] peneworthe 
fore howere sake, 1682 /.oud. Gas. No. 1780/4 A very well 
made Brewing Copper..may be had a very great Penny- 
worth. 1733-4 Bernetey Let. 7. Prior 7 Jan, Wks. 1871 
IV. 210 Potips the house and garden..may be got a good 
pennyworth, 1771 Foorn A/aid of #, mt, Wks. 1799 I. 231 
Rich cloaths, which he has promis’d to sell me a pennorth, 

+d. Robin Hood's pennyworth: a thing or 
quantity sold at a robber’s price, i.e, far below the 
real value. Ods. 

1631 Star Chamd. Cases (Camden) 117 Walton the Payliffe 
Teavyed of the poore mans goods 77" att Robinhood's peni- 
worths, 1677 W. Hucnes Man of Sin un. viii. 122 In 
Germany, there is a Rohin-Hood's pennyworth to be had, 
..8000 years of Pardon hoth from punishment and fault. 

te. Zo cast (one’s) pennyworths: to reckon up 
what one gets for one’s expenditure; lo estimate 
the advantages and disadvantages of an under- 
taking ; to connt the cost. Ods. 

1930 Tinpace Pract, Predates Wks. (1573) 370 When the 
prelates of both parties had cast their pentworthes against 
all chaunces. 1548 Upat. Erasm. Par. Luke xiv, He wyll 
..cast his peniwoorthes in his minde what charges wyll be 
requisite for the finishyng of such a toure, 1889 Gaerne 
Mlenaphon (Arb.) 72 Democles .. began to cast over his 
had peniworths, in whose face age had furrowed her 
wrinckles, 1594 Carew Yasso (Grosart) 78 Ie casts his 
penworths by some queint deuice, 

+f. To have (get, ete.) one's pennyworths of (ott 
of, on): to have one’s repayment or revenge on, 
be revenged on, Obs, 

x 57 Eowaros Damon 4 Pithias in Dodsley O.P. XI. 263, 
1 wyll have my penyworthes of thee therefore if I die, 1639 
Futter Joly Var ui. xiii. (1840) 137 Leopold .. meaning 
now to get his pennyworths out of him, for the affront done 
unto him in Palestine. 1707 Neflex. upon Ridicule 207 
‘They take out their Penny-worths in Satyr, and Slander, 

Penolo-gic,a. rare, [f. PENOLOGY + -3¢,] =next. 

1g00 Pos. Sci. Monthly Feb, 468 The results of modern.. 
penologic research, 

Penological (pinolg-dzikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-IcaL,] Ol, pertaining or relating to, penology. 

1847 in Weester. 1881 Philad. Record No. 3466. 4 
Studies for penological students. 1888 W. Tatrack (tit/e) 
Penological and Preventive Principles, with special Refer- 
ence to Europe and America. 1892 Dasly News 11 Nov. 
5/4 ‘Vhe deliberations of the Penological Commission in 
Russia appointed last year have now been concluded. 


Penologist (ping lédzist). [f. Penotoay + 
-1sT.] One who studies or is versed in penology. 


1772 Mus, FE. Moxracu in Doran Lady of 
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1838 Liener Ess. Penal Law 62 All penologists of note.. 

are agreed .. that insulation of the criminal is the only 
ssible means: 1. To avoid contamination, etc, 1863 W. 1. 

hence Stenals Distress 1 Penologists..will not be pre- 
pared to maintain that [ete]. 1886 simerican NIL 313 
[It] has now the approbation of American penologists, 

Penology (pinplédgi). [£ Gr. mowy fine, 
penalty, L. fewa penalty, punishment + -o-Locy.] 
The scientific study of the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime; the science of prison and re- 
formatory management. 

1838 Lieser Ess. /'enalLaw 77, 1..know that sentimental. 
isin in penology is, in its effects, cruel towards the offender 
as well as society. 1861 W. 1. Chav eur. F. Clay vi. 35 
Penology has become a more complex, not a more simple 
science, 1892 2alf Mall G.21 May 2/2 A study in com: 
parative morality or comparative penology. 

Penoscrotal (pinoskrowtal), a. stza?. and 
Path, (irreg. f. L. poets + Scrorar.] Of or per- 
taining to the penis and scrotum. 

3874 Vaw Durex Js. Genit. Org. 33 When it gets fairly 
past the peno-scrotal angle. 1900 Lancet 23 June 1314/1 
Evident cases of peno-scrotal hypospadias. 

+ Penonus, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. pavads-us 
(pseudo-Aug.) painful, f. fave penalty, pain; cf 
¥. petneux, OF. penus, It. Acnoso pain{ul.] Painful; 
of the nature of or belonging to punishment. 

1627 W. Scharer Arp, 2 2 fess. (1629) 173 Ourselues must 
«procure discharge from temporal! punishments by our 
owne voluntary passiuns, and penous good workes. JA. 
aor ’Exiriymta or émiziuyors; a penous kinde of warning 
ioyned with reprehension. 

Penis, obs, form of pevec, pl, of PENNY, 

Pensal, variant of PeNcEL; obs. f. PENCIL. 

+Pensative,e. Oss. Alsocrron, -itive. (ad. 
Sp. fersativo ‘pensive, full of thought, or of care’ 
(Minshet 1599), f. fersar to think: see Pensive 
aud -ATIVE.] © lull of thought. pensive, anxious. 

31574 Hetlowes Gucuara's Pun. Ep, 1577) 317 We see no 
other thing, but that the idle woman gocth alwayes pensi- 
tue. 1g82 N. Licunrienn wu. Castanuheda's Cong, /2. Lad. t. 
Ixiv. x30b, After that he understoode how small a_fleete 
there was left to defend his countrie withall, he cauld not 
bee but verye pensatiue, 1612 SuELTON Outx. 1. Prefig My 
friend seeing me so pensative, demanded of me the Reason 
of my musing. 1654 Gavion Pécas. Notes WW. v. 201 Sancho 
rested much confounded and pensative of that which he 
heard they. say, that Books of Chivalry only contained 
follies and lies, 

Pensch, Se. form of Pauncu, 

+ Pense, sé. Ols, Also 6 penss. [a. OF. 
feuse thonght, f. fevser to think; ef, Panse, 
Pansy.] : 

1, Se. Thought. 

41568 Consider, Man, all fs bot Vanitie!9 in Daanta- 
tyne Pons (unter. CL) 136 Will we noche prent in to ome 
eae and penss That itis bot richt schort tyme we haif heir, 

» A Paxsy, 

1588 Greene sl/eida Whs. (Grosart) IX. 71 Wer. Then 
Madam, hlame me not if } like Penses well... Aréph. Not 
Sir, as it is called a Pense, or as you descant a fancie ; but 
as we homely Huswives call it, Heartsease. 

+Pense, v. Ols. exc. dial. Also 6 pens’s. 
[a. F. penser to think, be thonghtful (11th ein 
Tlatz.-Darm.), ad. L. feusére to weigh, ponder, 
consider, freq. of fevd/ere to hang, weigh. See also 
PANSE, 

(OL, had adopted the I.. vb. as pins/an to weigh, estimate, 
consider; but this app. did not come down into ME )} 

a. fraus. To think of, call to mind, b. zutr. 
To think. @ ¢vazs. (with compl.) To cause to 
be thought. d. (faz) feér. To be fretful. 

c1soa Lancelot 1431 ‘Than arthur..In to his wit memora- 
tyve can seik Of every gilt wich that he can pens, Done 
frome he passith the 3eris of Innocens. a 1g20 Jonxston 
Vhve Deid Pollis 34 Qlann, MS.) With humill hairt vpoun 
our pollis penss. 1560 Kottaxn Crt. Venus mt. 953 Thy 
Actis pensit the far mair precious, fa 1825 Forsy loc. #. 
Anglia, Pense, to be fretful. Yas ta be thoughtful.] 

Pense, obs. fourm of fece, pl. of PENNY. 

Pensée, Also 5 penci. [in sense 1, a. OF, 
fensee (12th c.); in sense 2, only as Fr.] 

tl. Thoughtfulness, anxiety, care; a thought, 
fancy. Obs. 

e1410 Sir Cleges 177 They..thanked God with god entent, 
And put away penci. 1474 Caxton Chessem. v, Whe pensee 
or thought is envoluped in obscurete. ¢1477 — Fason 28 
Contynuyng in lis amorouse pensees & thoughts, 

I| 2. (patise) A thought or reflection put in literary 
form. (Consciously Fr.) 5 

1885 Bynwer A. Surriage xxxi. 386 There’s another pensée 
for you. 1895 Datly News 7 Nov. 3/1 The author was 
greatly addicted to what is called pensée writing, 

Penses, obs. form of Pansy. 

Penseful: see PENSIFUL. 

Pensel, -ell(e, var. PENCEL; obs. ff. PENeIL, 

+Pensement. 064s, rare. [a. F. peusement= 
It. fensamento thinking, thought, f. penser, Pensar 
to think. Cf. parsement (VaNse @.).] Anxious 
thought, care, solicitude. 

1508 Aalender of Sheph. (1892) 11. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall pensenrent, he whiche defyleth your entendement. 

Pensero:se, a. rare. Anglicized form of next. 

1831 Fraser's Afag. 111.751 His lordship is..penserose 
and sentimental beyond conception, bid. 1V. 325 The 
expression of his countenance in repose is generally pense- 
rose and meditative, 


PENSILY. 


| Penseroso (penstréso), a. and sé. [From 

the title of Milton’s poem // Lenseroso (1632), 2. 
obs. It. pexseroso (1478 in Tasso Mialoghé 1), now 
fensicroso (Wlorio 1598), f. peuséere thought.) a. 
adj, Meditative, brooding, melancholy. b. sé. A 
brooding or melancholy person, or personality. 
_ 1765 J. Anams Diary 23 Vee.,’Vhe Il Penseroso, however, 
is discernible on the faces of all four, 1790 R. Tytrn Coa. 
trast \\. i. (1887) 24 How | should like to see that pair of 
Penserosos together. 1831 Sectefy 1.78 ut the penseroso 
humour lasted not long. 

Penship, rare—'. [f. Pen sf.2+-sutp.] Use 
of the pen; writing; = PENMsxsHip. 

1806 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 7rfstia Wks, 1812 V. 272 Out 
flames a paragraph of pretty penship. 

(Pensible, misprint for PENsILE: see L7st of 
Spurious Words] 

+ Pensi-culate, 7. Ods. rare—° [f. Le fens? 
culire, -at-, dim. deriv. of pessdre to weigh, pon- 
der.] To consider, ponder. Llence + Pensieu- 
lation, +Pensi‘culative a. 

1623 Cockrram nn, Carefully to Consider of, peasfenlate, 
Fhid i, Porsh rdative, diligemly considering of, 1658 Pui. 
Lins, Pensiteation or Lensicndation, a diligent considering. 

Pensiful, pe‘nseful, « O/s. exe, Sc. and 
north, dia’, Forms: 5 pense-, penceful(l, 5-6 
pensi-, penci-, peneyfull, pensyful, 5- pensi- 
ful, (Se. 8-9 peneefu’, 9 pensefu’). [f. PRNar 
sé, or PENSEE + -FUL.] 

1. Thoughtful, meditative, pensive; anxious, 
brooding; melancholy, sorrowful. Ods. exc. dial. 

@ 1450 [implied in next]. 1485 Caxton aris y 17.7 Seyng 
hys daughter ful tryste and pensyful for thys. ©1489 - 
Sounes of Aynton iv. 120 She was contynuelly pencyfull & 
sory by cause that she myghte not here noo tydynges of 
her children, ¢1489 — Mlanchardyn xxiii, 74 He went hom- 
ward... all penseful of the wordes that he had herde of the 
pucelle. /4/d. 1. 203 Wherof he had no grete Toye, but 
lecame pencefull, 1587 Firmixnc Conti. ffelinshed M1. 
ro11/2 He.. was verie carefull and pensifull how to reconer 
his countrie againe, 1865 VounG /'’¥clures 165 (1. 1.10) 
Chairs that when pensefu’ ye may rock in. 1876 J Act/y: 
Gloss. Lenstful,.. sorrowful. : 

2, Se. Conceited, giving oneself airs. 

1788 Picken Voro-aufays Poems 62 Fash’t wi? three or 
four Sie pencefu’ breed, 1825 Jamunson, Peasefi’, Lencesi’, 
adj., Proud, self-conceited, Aynalhire}. 

Pensifulness, pe‘nsefulness. Now Sv. 
and xorth. dial, [f. prec. +-NESS.] a. Thoughtful- 
ness, meditation ; anxiety, brooding, care, melan- 
choly. b. Se. Self-conceit, affected haughtiness. 

a14g0 fysshynge w. angle (1833) 2 With owt stody pensi- 
fulnes or trauel. 1542 Boonpe Dyetery Pref. (1870) 228 
Myrth is one of the chefest thynges of Physycke, the which 
doth aduertyse euery man..to beware of pencyfulness. 
1543 Gaarton Conta. Harding 461 After dismissed [he] 
dyed shortely for thought and pensifulnes of mynde. 1825 
[see PENSINESS 2]. 

Pensil, -ile, -il], var. PENcEL; obs, ff. Pencir. 

Pensile (pensil, -soil‘, a2. Also 7 pensil’l. 
[ad. L. feasi?-7s hanging down, pendent, f. ferm/ére, 
peus- to hang: sce -ILE.] 

1. Suspended from above, hanging down, pendent, 
pendulons, 

1603 13. Jonson Coronal. Entertatunt,, Quer her state two 
crowns hanging, with pensile shiekls thorow them. 1626 

gacon Spliue § 364 It is report of some good credit, that in 
Decpe Caues, there are Pensile Crystall, and Degrees of 
Crystall that drop from Above. 1666 }. Davirs //ist. Caribby 
{sles 310 Vhose pensile Reds which they call Amacs. 1771 
Hl. Watro.e Mertue's Anecd. aint. VV. ii. 41 Gothie 
architecture, with all its airy embroidery and pensile vaults, 
1854 Tlooker J7imal. Frals. 1. ti. 39 The pensile nests of 
the weaver bird were abundant. . A 

b. Steeply overhanging ; ‘hanging’ or silnated 
on a steep declivity. 

¢ 1750 Suenstone Auined Abbey 6 His azure stream, with 
pensile woods enclos’d. ¢1750 — A¢egi¢s xxi.1x Or pensile 
grove or airy cliff ascend. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's fsle 
69 No pensile wood that on thy hills recline. 

2. Hanging in the air or in space; suspended on 
arches, with void space beneath; vaulted. 

1613 Purcnas Pilertmage (1614) 56, | might here also tell 
of those Pensile gardens, borne vp on arches, foure square, 
each square contayning foure hundred foote. 1703 U'niz. 
Dict. s.v. Babylon, Babylon..was then the wonder of the 
world for its walls and pene gardens. 17128 Prior Solomon 
1. 256 How the pensile ball Should never strive to rise, 
nor fear to fall. 1830 W. Parties J/¢, Sina 1.678 Pensile 
npon space Hang countless planets. 

3. That constructs a pensile nest. 

1802 Binchev Aaint, Biog. (1813) 11. 187 The Pensile 
Warbler is nearly five inches long. 1868 Wooo //omes 
without FH. x. 194 Pensile Mammalia, There are not many 
mammalia which make pele nests. 1901 Daily News 
19 Feb. 4/7 Another pensile bird, the Baya sparrow of India. 

llence Pe‘nsileness, Pensi'‘lity, the quality or 


state of being pensile. rare. 

1605 Bacon Ady, Learn.t. vi. § 10 In that excellent Booke 
of lob, wherein the pensilenesse of the earth,,.and the.. 
connexitie of Heaven are manifestly touched. 1729 Battery 
vol. HI, Penstiness, hanging Quality. 1640 G. Warts tr 
Bacon's Adz, Learn. W. i. 183 The fluctuation or pensility 
of the Bowells. 

Pensily, adv. Obs. exc. dial, [f. PENsY a, + 
-LY 2.] 

1. Pensively, anxiously, sadly. 

1469 Mako. Pastox in ?. Lett, 11. 365, 1 pray 3ow and 


PENSINESS. 


requer 3ow that ye take yt not pensyly, for 1 wot wele yt 
gothe ryth ner gowr hart. 
2. Se. ‘In a self-important manner’ (Jam.). 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1, ti, is blue bonnet.. Whilk 
pensytie he wears a thonght a-jee. 


Pe'nsiness, (és. exc. dial. 
-NESS.] 

1. Pensiveness, anxicty. 

€ 1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) 11. 606 A! how pynsynesse potyt 
nie to oppresse, that I haue synnyd on cnery side. 

2. Se. (See quol.) 


1825 Jaminson, Pensieness, Pensfuness, self-conceitedness 
and affectation, S. 

Pension (pe-nfan), 56. Forms: 4-6 pensioun, 
(4 -ci-, -sy-), 4-7 pencion, 5 pensone, pen- 
eyown, 5-6 pencyon, (6 -sy-), 6-7 pention, 5- 
pension. [a. F. penston, -un (¢1225 in Matz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. penstén-et payment, rent, f. pens-, 
ppl. stem of fendére to weigh, to pay: sce -10N. 

With the various senses cf. those of L. fevsioin Du Cange.} 

+1. A payment made by, or exacted from, a 
person or persons; 2 tribute, tax, charge, im- 
position ; a contribution ; a price paid or received ; 
an expenditure, expense, outlay. Also fy. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIL. 419 He hilde Edwardes 
lawe wip pe amendynge berof; he forzaf pe grevous pen- 
ciouns [Higden fexsiones noxias remisit), ¢14g0 Proms, 
Pare. 3 2 Pencyone, dette to be payed, Zexsio. 1440 
Ab, Tales 397 We wade hym fre of al maner of tributt 
& pension. a152g Suton Cod. Cloute 454 We payd a 
bitter pencyon For mannes redemcyon, 1572 R. 'V. Piss. 
course 49 Paul the third pope of that name had registred 
fine and forty thousand whores that payed enery moneth 3 
pension or tribnte to the pope, which did rise yerely to 
fortic thousand ducates. 1608 Torsrt. Serpents 76 Noth 
rich and poor by their good husbandry do gather good 
customes and pensions by them [Bees], 1627 Srenp England 
xaxxvill, § 3 Humber .. into which all the Riuers .. emptie 
themselues .. a> into the comimon-storchouse of Neptune 
for all the watery Pensions of this Province. a 1638 Mink 
IWks. (1672) 674 With some of them [.Arahs] he is fain to be 
ata Pension for the safer passage of his Caravans. 

2, cel, A fixed payment out of the revenues of 
a benefice, upon which it forms a charge. 

[1316 Act 9 Adw. #/, Stat. t.c.11 Pro corrodiis, pension- 
ibus, vel prehendinationibus. Cf 1327 Act 1 Bui. #11, 
Stat. inc. ro.) ¢1380 Wrenir Last Age of Church (1840) 
31 Goodis of holy Chirche pat prelatis wip holdep to hem, 
as pensiouns, firste frutis [etc.| ¢1460 Fortescur Ads. 
& Lin Mon. xviii. (1885) 153 Vit hit woll lyke the kynge 
to ee no corodie nor pencion, wich he hath be ryght 
off his corowne, off euery abbey, priory, and oper howses. 
eres Ane. Warnam Let. to W’elsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser.un 11. gt The value of the benefices within the diocesse 
of Canterburie ..with portions and pensions appropried 
and assigned to Monasteries and other religiouse places. 
1627 W. Dronun in Lett. 2¢. Jen (Camden) 137 Pensions 
upon Churches, &c., granted to Religious Honses. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cye/.s.v. Pensionary, In the Romish countries it 
is frequent to have pensions on benefices... Pensions are now 
only creatable by the pope; and are never to exceed one 
third of the revenue. 1885 Cath, Dict, (ed. 3) 654/1 At the 
Council of Chalcedon, Alaximus. .requested the sanction of 
the Fathers to his assigning a pension ont of the revenues of 
the see sufficient for the support of Domnus, 

+3. Any regular payment made to a person for 
present services ; stipend, salary, wages; fee. Ods. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pd. A. vit. 48 Men of lawe..Of princes 
and Prelatus heor pencion schulde aryse, And of be pore 
peple no peneworp to take. 1451 latfon Churchur, Act. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 94 To lolin Sloo for his pension. 1479 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 423-4 The Pencions to be paide quarterly. 
Imprimisto the Maire... Jvem for his pencion, xx. /4..1ltem 
to the Recorder... Item for bis pencion, x. /#..Ttem to the 
Towne Clecke for his pencion, iii. 2... Item to the Stewarde 
for his pencion, liij.s. iiij.a. 1549 Latimer 1st Sere. bef 
Edw. PT (Arb) 40 The vicar that serueth,.hath but .xii. or 
-xilii, markes by yere, so that of thys pension he is not able 
to by him bokes, nor gene hys neyghboure dryncke. 1611 
Brae 1 Esdras iv. 56 He commanded to give to all that kept 
the city, pensions and wages. 1656-7 Davenant Rutland 
Ho. Dram. Wks. 1873 111. 226 Your servants. .being confined 
within the narrow bounds of pension, are accomptable for 
all the orts by weight. 1776 Anam Sarria [7. Nuit, ii, (1869) 
I. 288 If a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular 
person, he can in the course of the week purchase witb it [etc.]. 

In uses which approach 4: 

b. Such a payment made to one who is not 
a professed servant or employee, to relain his 
alliance, good will, sccret service, assistance when 
needed, etc.; a subvention, a subsidy, a fixed 
allowance. ¢, A regular payment to persons of 
rank, royal favourites, etc., to enable them to 
maintain their state; also to men of learning or 
science, artists, etc., to enable them to carry on 
work which is of public interest or value. 

1g00-20 Dunpar J’oents Ixxxiii, 27 Welcum, my pensioun 
most preclair ; Welcum, my awin Lord ‘hesaurair! @ 1548 
Via Chron, Lien, V 39», If the Frenche pencions be the 
susteiners of the Scottishe nobilitee.. then plucke away 
Fraunce, and the courage of the nobles of Scotland shal be 
sone daunted. 1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist, 348, | meane, 
that your maiestie, of your owne accorde, gine many pensions 
tothe maintenaunce of learning, 1585 ‘I’. Wasuixcton tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. u. xix. 53 He.., augmenting her estate and 
pention, acconnteth her amongst the number of his wines. 
1639 Futier //oly War i. xxxvi. (1647) 91 King Almerick 
. .proffereth him a pension of forty thousand Ducates yearly 
for his behooffull assistance. 1653 Watton Angler i. 4 All 
men that keep Otter dogs ought to have a Pension from the 
Commonwealth to inconrage them to destroy the very breed 
of..Otters. 1672-2 Sir C, Lyitenton in //atton Corr, 
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(Camden) 74, ] heare my Lady Anne’s pention was in y* 
anquiers hands, 1718 Swirt Aédstr, Hist, Eng. Lett. ete. 
1768 IV. 259 Phe king of England agreed to deliver him 
[William the Lion, king of Scotland] up those twelve towns 
(or manours) in England which Malcolm had held under 
Williain the Conqueror; together with a pension of twelve 
thonsand marks. 1755 Jounxson, /’exsion, an allowance 
made to any one withont an equivalent. In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given toa state hireling 
for treason to his country, 1780 Harris Péilol. Eng. Wks. 
(1841) 548 [Peter the Great] invited foreign professors not 
only to Petersburgh... but to his ancient capital Moscow 3 at 
both which places these professors were maintained with 
liberal pensions. 1815 ExLeuixstonr sfce. Canbud (1842) 11. 
4t He holds some lands of the King, and receives a pensiun 
besides; in return, he is answerable for the safety of travellers 
in the Currapa Pass. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's fist. Rofl. 
399 To appear with his troops at Coblentz in the territory of 
‘Treves, immediately after the election, in order to carn the 
pension promised him by the king. 

A. An annuity or other periodical payment made 
by a person or body of persons, now esp. by a 
government, a company, or an employer of labour, 
im consideration of past services or of the relin- 
quishment of rights, claims, or emoluments. 

Such pensions are provided in most civilized countries by 
the State or other public body, for its officers and servants 
on reuirement from active service, and for soldiers, sailors, 
and others on being disahled in the public service, or for 
their wives and familics in the case of death; they are also 
frequently granted, asa matter of bounty, to aged artists, 
authors, ¢te., in recognition of eminent achievements, or to 
their widows or orphans when left in straitened circnamstances, 
Old age pension, & pensioy or payment of so much per 
week or month paid to a workinan or poor person (or, as 
some advocate, to every onc) on reaching a specified age; as 
js done in some foreign countries and British Colonies, and 
as his been proposed in Great Britain, 

1529 Wotsny Let. to Gardiner in Mis Orig. Lett. Ser. t. 
Il. rr That | may have samme convenyent pencion reservyd 
unto me, suche as the Kyngs hytines of hys nobyl charite 
shal thynke mete. 60x Snaxs. Pvel. Nout v.97. 1617 
Morvson /f7x, U1, 290 ‘They who are maimed in the warres 
.-hane from them a Pension for life, or the value of the 
Pension in ready mony. 1701 J. Jackson in Pepys’ Diary 
{1879) V1. 232 ‘The King has ‘granted pensions to those 
poor families who suffered by this disaster, 1706 Q. ANNE 
Aessage to Commons g Jau., lt would be very agreeable 
to her Majesty, if the Pension of sooo/, per ann. be con- 
tinued and limited by Act of Parliament to his [the 
Duke of Marlborough’s] Posterity, for the more honourable 
Support of their Dignities. 1768-74 ‘I'ucner £2, Mat. (1834) 
1}. 348 We have Chelsea and Greenwich hospitals for the 
sick and maimed, pensions for the widows of such as have 
been slain, 1836 Maxavat AMidsh, Hasy xxiv, Mr. pete 
not only obtained his promotion, but a pensian for his 
wounds, 1844 H. HH. Witson Brit. Judia b.15 Shamshir 
Bahadur was content to desist from opposition, and to 
accept a pension for himself and far his family, with per- 
imisston to reside at Banda. 1858 Ruskin Jol. Fon, 
Art Add. ti, It ought to be quite as natural and straight: 
forward a matter for a lahourer to take his pension from his 
parish, because he has deserved well of his parish, as fora 
nan in higher rank to take his pension from his country, 
because he has deserved well of his country. 1878 BuackLey 
#ss. Prev. Pauperisnt (1380) 28 The cost..£14..would 
entitle the insurer to receive 8s. a week, whenever sick, till 
the aye of 70, after which time he would draw a pension of 
4s. per week as long as he lived. 1892 lcademy 2 Jan. 
12/3 [He] retires on a pension after forty years’ service, 
1892 C. Boorn Panferiso: u. iv. 60 The father of the 
movement in favour of old-age pensions is Canon Blackley. 
With him must always remain the credit of whatever good 
may finally come out of any of these proposals. 1898 in 
Houvter’s Law Dict. 11. 647 ‘Pensions are the bounties of 
the government, which Congress has the right to give, 
distribute, or recall at its discretion’ at U.S, 68). rg02 
Eneyel, Brit. XXVNI. 468/2 (France) ‘The State has to 
contribute to the old-age pensions, fixed..at not less than 
go and not more than 200 francs per person in favour of 
people aged seventy and upwards. ar. 

+5. The annual (or other periodical) payment 
made by each member of a gild, college, or society, 
towards its general expenses ; esf. that levied upon 
each member of an Iun of Court to defray the 
standing charges of the Inn (e. g. maintenance and 
repair of buildings and gardens, salaries of officers, 


wages of scrvants, elc.)}. Ods. 

Appears in the Slack Book of Lincoln's Inn from 1433. 

1431 in Lng. Gild's (1870) 275 At ech of these ij. morowe 
spechis, every brothir & sustir schall payen to y* costage, 
for his pensyon, ij. denar, 1446-7 Black Bhs. Lincoln's 
Inn (1899) V. 17 It is ordeyned. .that no man be behynde of 
his pencyon ouer a jeer, 1569 Pension Bh. Gray's Jun 
(1901) 2 Hy hatb one Chamber..chargeable with payment 
of pencion. 1630 /éid. 299 It is ordered..that the steward 
from henceforth shall receive all pencions w°* shalbe due 
for the persons of every gentleman in this Societie, 1680 
Ducpate Orig. Furia. 212/2 Pensions are certain monys 
paid yearly by every one of the Society [Middle Temple]; 
viz. vit. viiid, per‘annum, /éfd. 2g0 That no Officer com. 

und for personal Pensions, but by authority from the 

Pension Councel, 1838 Black Bks, Lincoin's nn \V. 198 
To consider the propriety of discontinuing the words 
* Preacher ’ and ‘ Pensions’ as two items of the bills for dues. 
tgor R. J. Frercure in Pension Bh. Gray's Inn 1 note 
Pension, variously spelt in the MS. as Pencon, Pencion, 
Penén or Pention, means a payment. 

+6. l’ayment for board and lodging, or for the 
board and education of a child, ctc. Ods. 

[1611 Cotcr., Pension,. .also, money payed for the tabling, 
or hoording of children.] 1696 Pxittirs (ed. 5), /ension,.. 
a Summ pay’d by any Person for Dyet and Lodging. 1726 
Swirt Guéliver 1. vi, ‘The pension from each family for the 
education and,entertainment of a child..is levied by the 
emperor's officers. 1796 Mrs, E. Parsons Afyst. Warning 
III. 5 A sum sufficient to pay for my pension in a convent 


i 
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PENSION. 


for two or three years. 1803 Mary Cuartton Wye & 
Afistress 11, 269 A household where sbe was to he tolerated 
for the pension she paid. 

b. A boarding-house, a lodging-house at a fixed 
rate; occas. a boarding-school; + also formerly 
a tavern, an ordinary, Now only as Kr. (paisyon), 
and usually in reference to France or other Conti- 
nental country. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Sept., | settled them in their pension 
and exercises. @ 1652 Brome Damoiselle w. i, Bump. Ne 
make one w'ye at your new Ordinary...}’a/...There's no 
such Pension in all this City. 1654 Furcknor Jen leans 
7 vazv, 66 There being no Innes nor Pensions to lodge or eat 
at, as with us, 1687 A. Loves tr. Zhevenot's Trav. 1. 18, 
I then went to lodge in Galata,at a Flemand's House. .who 
kept a Pension. 1778 J. Avams Diary 12 May, My little 
son, and the other young Americans, at the /ension, dined 
with us. 1833 R. Pinkneton Aussia 152 There is also a 
respectable /’ensfon or Boarding-school for Young Ladies, 
1837 Marxyar Ola Pod'r, xxxvii, The price demanded is 
the same as at the pensions, viz, 200 francs..per month, 
1845 Tatrourn Mac, Kaméles 1. 155 Gay toy-shops, and 
flowering shrubs, and green-shuttered white ‘ Pensions’. 

te. Zo be or lve in pension: to live as a 
boarder in lodgings, to board. So /o put zn (/0), 
lace on pension, Obs. (Now usually F. ex pension.) 

1598 Daruxcton Meth Trav. Bivb, 1 would not have 
him at his owne pronision. Let him be still in pension with 
others, 1665 Ferney Jem, (1899) IV, 121 We are 16 of my 
uncle and aunts family, and all in pention, att ros. a weeke for 
owerselves, and 7s. for owr servants with lodgens in, 167a- 
Davpen 1 ss/guation wv. i, My two nieces. are to he place 
on pension there. 19714 Mrs. Maxnev Ade. Ried/a 96 She 
was put for sometime to Pension. .ata poor Woman's House. 
(1816 Surcery Leds. Pr, Wks, 1880 iff. 353, I wish you to 
look ont for a home for me and Mary and William, and the 
kitten who is now en Jension.] 

7. [from 5] A consultative assembly of the 
members of Gray’s Inn, one of the Inns of Court in 
London: ef. PARLIAMENT 5 b. 

1570 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 7 At this pencion yt is 
ordered that all suche persons [ete.]. 1664 /éid. 449 It is 
ordred yt Mr. Beale hell bes summoned to attend y* next 
pencion, 1663in Waterhonse Comm. Fortescne’s De Laud. 
Leg. 546 Every quarter,..the Readers and Renchcrs canse 
one of the Officers to summon the whole Company openly 
in the Hall at dinner, that such a night the Pension, or as 
some honses call it, the Parliament, shall be holden, which 
Pension, or Parliament in some bonuses, is nothing else but 
a conference and Assembly of their Benchers and Utter. 
Barresters onely. 1670 Brount Law Diet. s.v.,'Vhat which 
in the Two Temples, is called a Parliament, in Lincolns. 
Inn, a Council; in Gray's-Inn, is called a Pension; that is, 
an Assembly of the Members of the Society, to consult of 
the Affairs of the House. 1897 Daily News ee 8/5 
Ata pension held yesterday Mr, Mattinson, Q.C,, Recorder 
of Blackburn, was elected treasurer of the Honourahle 
Society of Gray’s Inn for the ensuing year. 

¢ 8. Put for PENStoxER. Obs. rare. 

1544 Suppl. to I/en, Vili Cjb, The greate burden 
wherwith this your realme..is overcharged through the 
grcate multytude of chauntery prestes, soule prestes, .muncke 
pencyons, morowe mas a P 

9. attrib.and Comd.,as (sense 4) pension age, book, 
law, money; pension-See, -list, -mouger, -sthemer, 
ele.; (senses 5-7) pension book, house, roll, room, 
writ; (sense 6) Penston-boarder, -keeper, principle, 
school; pension-dwelling, -paying, -proof adjs.; 
pension-parliament: see PARLIAMENT 8, 

1898 HWestu: Gaz. 26 July 3/t The cost..is roughly 
estimated at £2,340,c00 if the *pension age is sixty, and 
£ 1,455,000 if the pension age is sixty-five. /dfa'. 26 Feb. oft 
‘The villa folk... meet the *pension-boarders on terms of 
slight superiority. 1557 Order of Hospitalis Fv h, Yow 
shall also keepe a *Pencion-Booke whiche sball declare the 
Number of the poore in this Citie, relied by this Hospitall, 
1569 Pension Bk. Gray's Jnn 2 Yhat all thys_graunt 
may be entred into the pencion booke. 1601 Hontaxp 
f'liny 1. 170 [Siccius Dentatus was honoured] with a stipend 
or *pension-fee out of the Exchequer & chamber of the 
city. 31577 Pension Bh, Gray's Inn 30 A good and sub- 
stanciall chist. to remayne in the *pencion house..for the 
keping of the bookes of account and pencion Roles, 1601 
/éid. 153 Mr. Necton beinge warned to come to the pencion 
bonse fon refused tocome, 1816 Gentil, Afag. LXX XVI. 
1,116 The *Pension-list was full. 1663 in Waterhouse 
Comm. Fortestue's De Laud. Leg. 4s ‘The four houses of 
Conrt., every one that is admitted fellow, after that he is 
called to the Masters Commons, payeth yearly 3. shillings 
4. pence which they call the *pénsion mony. a@1843 Rose 
in Byron's Ws, (1846) 230/2 note, My trade of place and 
*pension-monger, 1901 Lmpire Rev. 1. 427 Hahitual 
drunkards and convicted criminals are to be rejected in 
Victoria as in the other *pension-paying colonies. 1807 E. S, 
Barrett Rising Sun |. 189 Quirk was *pension-proof 
against all this womanish artillery. 1§08-g9 Slack Bhs, 
Lincoln's Jn (1899) 1. 159 \tem, to the Botillers for wrytyng 
the *Pencion Roll ia: vid. 1651 /dfd. 11. 392 The Butler 
is every term to make up a Pencion Roll. 17a1 /ééd. 111, 
261 Overthe *Pention Roome and under the Library of this 
Society, 1902 Wests, Gaz. 28 May 2/1 ‘Ibe *pension- 
school life of Hanover, Dresden and Leipzig .. seems a 
harmless enough amusement for an ordinary girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen with some money and sufficient good sense. 
1§37 Cad. /nner Temple Rec. (1896) 1. 115 Yt is also agreed 
.-at the said parliament that a “pencion writt sbalbe served, 
wherhy the lees of the Howse may the soner be paid. 
1576 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 27 It is agreed that a pencion 
writt he forthwyth suede. 1670 BLount Law Dict, 
Pension-VWVrit, When a Pension-Writ is once issued, none, 
sued thereby in an Inns of Court, shall be discharged or 
permitted to come in Commons, till all duties be paid, 


Pension (penfon), v [f. Pension 5é.; in 
sense 2 corresp. to F. pensioner (1465 in Hatz.- 
Damn.), med, peusiondre (1382 in Du Cange).] 


PENSIONABLE. ° 


1, zaér..To live or stay in a pension or boarding- 


house; to board and lodge. 

1642 Hower For, Trav, (Arb) 27 When they meet with 
avy person of note. .and journey or pension with him any 
time. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 129 For you to 
pension, unless there were company sutable for you, would 
not I conceave be agreeable. 1714 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu 
Let. lo W. Montagu g Aug, It is the same thing as 
pensioning in a nonnery. 1879 W. Cory Lett. 5 Frais. 
(1897) 450 The small country house where we pensioned. 

2. frans. To grant a pension to, bestow a pension 
upon; also (contextually), to retain or buy over with 
a pension. 70 pension off, to dismiss with a pen- 


sion, to pension on retirement. 

1702 Nnnison Dial. Aledads iii, Wks, 1736 IIT. 161 One 
might expect, methinks, to see the Medals of that natian in 
the highest perfection, when there is a society pensioned and 
set apart on purpose for the designing of them. 2937 Por: 
Her, Epist. Ww. is 387 The hero William, and the Martyr 
Charles, One knighted Blackmore, and one pension'’d Quarles. 
1800 WELLESLEY in Owen Desf, 657 The adoption of a plan 
for pensioning public officers incapable of service is required. 
3849 Macaunay /fist. Ary. tic 1. 208 He bribed and stimu- 
lated both parties in turn, pensioned at once the ministers of 
the crown and the chiefs of the opposition, 1865 Dicxuns 
7 Mut. Froicxv, You have taken it into your head that I 
Mean to pension you off, 

Pensionable (penfanib'l), a [f Pension 
7 +°ABLE.] @. Qualified for, or entitled to, a 
pension. b. Of service, or injuries sustained in it: 
Kntitling to a pension. IIence Pe‘nsionably ac. 

1882 Hi’, Chester (Pennsyly.) Local News 11, No. 19. 1 
Those who incurred pensionable disabilities, 1892 Guardian 
22 June 937/3 A teacher arrives at pensionable age. 1893 
Cotumbus (Ohio) Disfatch 5 Oct., His claim had been 
rejected because he was not ‘ pensionably disabled’. 

Pensionary (pe‘nfanari), 56.) [ad. med.L. 
pensiondri-us: see PENsion 56, and -aryl 2.1; 
ef. F, penstonnaire (14the, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One who receives a pension; often with sinister 
implication: One who is altached by a pension to 
the interest of a person or persons (expressed or 
implied) ; a creature, hireling: = PENSIONER 1. 

ars48 Hatt Chron. Edw. 11 236 Many other af his 
Counsaill, had been in fee and pencionaries, of the Frenche 
kyng. 1599 Saxpys Anrofa Spec. (1632) 182 A sure enemie 
to the Spaniards, and to all his Favorites, partizans, and 
pensionaries, 1613 SuERLey fray. Persia 33 The Tartars 
- through their dependance vpon the ‘Furke, whose religion 
they professe: .and whose pentionaries they were. 1698 | I. 
FerGuson] (few Eccles. 84, 1 will not discover at preseht 
whom ] know Court Pensionaries among the Presbyterian 
Ministers. 1874 Motiey Harnevedd L viii, 343 4 Waitor to his 
country and a pensionary to her deadliest foe, 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist, x. § 2.759 he Nabob sank into a pensionary, 
tb, The recipient of an ecelesiastical pension, 

1536 Cromwene in Merriman Life & Lefé, (1902) IL.28 All 
persones and vicares and other beaeficed men and pension- 
aries within this deanry not being resident npon their 
benefices, © 

te. A soldier, etc., recciving pay. Cés. 

7555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1, iv. C vj (Fthiope), 
Ther are throngheout the whole nacion certeine houses aud 
stockes, that are pencionaries at armes, 1582 Sips.’ Fran. 
scripts of Norton in Kent (MS.), Was buried Julij 6. John 
Quylter, one of y' pensionaries of Deale castle. 

d. One maintained by charity or in a charitable 
institution : cf. PENSIONER Ic. 

1753 N. Torrtano Gangr. Sore Throat 1 That Species of 

uinaney, which reigned last Vear..amongst the Pension. 
anes of the Visitation of St. Mary in the Back-Street, 

2. [= Du. pensionaris.] Formerly, the chief 
municipal magistrate of a Dutch city, with the 
funetion of a legal adviser or speaker. //ist. 

1587 HottxsHep Chron, III. 1411/1 Tosse de Menin, 
enuncellor and pensionarie of Dordreght. 1727 Cuamoers 
Cyel., Pensidnjary, is the first minister of the regency of 
each city, in the province of Holland... His office is to give 
his advice in matters relating to the government, either of 
the city in particular, or of the state in general; and in as- 
semblies of the states of the province is speaker in behalf of 
his city. 1736 NuGent Gr. Your, Nether, 1. 287| Dunkirk] 
is governed after the manner of Flanders by a burgomaster 
or mayor, echevins or aldermen, and a pensionary. or 
recorder, 1864 Kink Chas. Sod 11. mt i, 45 A deputation, 
headed by Jean Sersanders, the pensionary of Ghent, 

b. esp. (properly Grand Penstonary =Du. Groot 
Penstonaris): The first minister and magistrate of 
the state or provinee of Iolland and Zealand in 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands 
(1619-1794), who was by vittue of his office presi- 
dent of the legislature of the province, and per- 
manent deputy to the States General. 

The dignity was first created by Johan van Olden Barne- 
veldt, under the title of Advocate of Holland and West 
Friesland; it attained to great distinction when held by 
Johan de Witt 1653-72. 

1655 Nicholus Papers (Camden) 11. 232 Shee sent to Mr. 
Oudart, who wes at the Hage, and commanded hia to goe 
to the Pensionary de Witte and assure him [etc.} 1668 Love. 
Gaz, No. 283/3 The Heer de Wit is still to continue Pen- 
sionary, and for an ackaowledgement of the good services 
he has done, his Salary is raised to 3000 Gnilders per annum. 
1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) LV. Ix. 539 They inimediately 
dispatched Paw, pensionary of Hiotiand 12692-361 as their 
ambassador extraordinary to London. 1796 Morse Asrer, 
Geog. 11, 337 Grand Pensionary, formerly called the ad- 
vocate of the republic. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xi. 
II}. 68 The office of Pensionary, always important, was 
peculiarly important when the Stadtholder was absent from 
the Hagne. 1876 Bancrort //is?. 1°. .S. Vi. xli. 235 The 
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! commercial treaty between France and the United States 
was, abont the same time, delivered to the Grand Pensionary 
and to the Pensionary of Amsterdam. 


*  @ fransf. Applied as a satirical nickname to 


English statesmen. 

1771 Smoutett //wenph. Cf 2 June, Ha! there's the other 
great phaznomenon, the grand pensionary | Pitt), that weather- 
cock of patriotism, that veers about in every point of the poli- 
tical compass, and still feels the wind of popularity in his tail, 
1836 Diskania Avanyaede Lett, (1885) 206 This grand pen- 
sionary of bigotry aod sedition presumes to stir up the people 
of England against your bigh estate, 

3. = PENSIONER 5. (In quot., a church or 
chapel charged with an annual payment to a 
mother eliurch.) 

1 PG. Stone Archit, Antig. J. Wight in 5 The 
Parish of Brighstone..a chapel was built’ here... Being 
built after the foundation of Calbourne church, this latter 
claimed i¢ as a pensionary, 

Pe‘nsionary, 6.2 [f. Pension st. + -any 2B. 
2;an L, type *Pewstondrta or -artum.] A dwelting 
or place of residence for pensioners: formerly, at 
Cambridge, a residenee for nudergraduates not on 
the foundation of a college. 

1582-3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 248 For 


thatchinge the barne and stable in Pensionary. .xIvj 1621 
(bid. \. 186 Yhe chambers in y® late pensionary, 1698 /d/d., 
V> Battlements in y* Pensionarie towards the Street. 3655 


2 
Furuer /fisé, Can (1840) 41. 1886 Winuis & Crarn Car 
bridge V1, 248 Accommedation [for more students] was pro- 
vided [¢ 153go) in some houses opposite the college [St 
John's}, on the site of which the New Divinity School partly 
stands, This was called ‘ The Pentionary *. 

Pensionary (penfoniri, a. fad. med.L, 
_ pensionaré-us > see PENsion sé. and -arny! A.J 

1. That is in reeeipt ofa pension or bounty; inthe 
pay of a person or persons expressed or implied ; 
hence, inercenary, hireling, venal. 

21548 Hyte Chron, Favv, (1° 236 To thintent to bragge 
another day, that the kynges Chamberlain of Maglande, hath 
been pencianary, withthe Frenchekyng. 1598 Barrit /Aeor, 
Warres y. iii, 136 Frannce, and Flanders, tuo fall of his pen- 
cionary troupes. 1679-88 Serr. Sere. Moucy Chas. & Jas. 
(Camden) 124 Vo Mary, widow of Henry Peacock, pencionary 
trumpeter to King Charles the Second, bounty 
1790 Hurke Ar. Aer. Wks. Ve 2f8. 1825 W. 
Monthly Rev, CV. 483 An extensive pensionary clergy. 
3837 [see Paruiament sd.) 8]. 1880 Masson J/sétou VI. 221. 

4. Consisting, or of the nature, of a pension. 

1631 Bratuwart WAsnistes, Launderer 59 Her age receis es 
for her long seryice a pencionary recompence. 1771 2 /ss. 

Jr. Batchelor 1773) VW. 127 Yhey even obtained pensionary 
favours for years. 188) /7ses 19 June, The pensionary aid 
is insignificant. oe ‘ 

+3. Characterized by an ceelesiastical pension 
or endowment. Ods. 

1569 Reg. Priny Council Scot. 1. 684 He is lauchfullie pro- 
vidit of auld in and to the vicavag pensionarie of the samyn. 

Pensioned (penfan:l), ppi.a. [f. Pexsion z. 
+-ED!.) In receipt of a pension; now esp. retired 
ona pension; in earlier use often implying venality. 

1611 Corcr., Pensfonné, pensioned, stipended, hired by 
pension, that takes an yearelie stipend. 33 Pore //or, 
Saéu. i, 11x Could pension’d Boileau fash in honest strain 
Flate‘rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis’ reign? 1815 L. Huxy 
Feast of Poets, etc. 73 Mr. Southey, who is one of the pen- 
sioned reviewers in the Quarterly, does not blush to tell 
those who are acquainted with his former opinions. .thatea 
mere stickler for Reform ..is little betrer than a ‘house- 
breaker", 1897 Daily News 26 Feb. 7/4 Among the others 
engaged ..are twelve pensioned policemen, six army pen 
sioners, and two pensioned firemen. 

Pensioner (pe-njona:), Also 5 pensener, 
6-7 penc-, pentioner. [a. AF. pexsiouner =OF, 

pensionnier (1365 inGodel.) = med.L. penstondrius; 

f. Pension, PENSION: see -ER 2, 
| I. One who receives a pension or payment, 
| 1, One who is in receipt of pension or regular 
pay; one who is in the pay of another; in early 
use, a paid or hired soldier, a mercenary; in 17- 
18th c. often with implication of base motives: 
a hireling, tool, creature. 

3487 Rolls of Parit, V1. 396/2 The said Wages, Fees and 
Rewardes, of the said Capiteyue, Lientenaunte and Soul- 
deours, Artificets, Pensioners and Feodaries, of the said 
‘Yowne of Caleis and Castell ther. 1549 Comps. Scol. xx. 166 
3e ar be cum sodiours & pensionaris to sour enemeis, 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 76 All which gives me ground to 
suspect he isa Pensioner of France. a 1693. Lo. Detamer 
Chas, H.'s Pensioners Wks. (1694) 116 The Name of a Pen: 
sioner is very distastful to every English Spirit. 1732 Pore “A, 
Bathurst 394 \n Vritain’s Senate he a seat obtains, And one 
more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 1771 Smoncerr J/ssiph, 
Cé.5 June, If all the clerks of the Treasury, of the Secre- 
taries, the War-office and the Admiralty shonld take it in 
their heads to throw up their places, in imitation of the great 
pensioner [Pitt] 1863 Annals of Engl. E11. 63 (an, 1668) 
Charles [I1.] became the pensioner of the French king. 

+1874 Motiey Barneveld 1. ix. 363 A tool of the court and 
a secret pensioner of Spain. | , ‘ 

b. sfee, One who is in receipt of 1 pension or 
stated allowance, in consideration of past services 
or on aecount of injuries received in service; 
formerly applied esp. to the inmates of Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, 

31706-1849 [see OuT-reNstioneR]. 1721 Auurest Zerre Fil. 
No. 44 (1754) 234 Ifthe single article of losing an arm or a leg 
gives a man the precedence of A2neas, many a poor pensioner 
of Chelsea college hath an equal right to it with his lordship. 
1834 Tait’s Mag. 196/2 The office of Comptrollers of Army 


poundid. 


PENSIONER. 


| Accounts is to be abolished, and the in-pensioners of kil- 
mainhiun are to be removed to Chelsea, 1855 Macacnay 
Hist. ding xx AV, 408 Greyheaded okl pensioners who crept 
abont the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Iospital. 
‘+e. One maintained by public charity or in a 
charitable institution, Ods. 

1587 Order of /ospitalls Cj, The Number of children re- 

maining and Pencioners relieved at the Cities charge. 
td. ‘Ihe recipient of an ecclesiastical pension ; 
a beneficed clergyman; = PeNnsionany sé.) 1b. 

1578 Neg. Privy Coun id Scot. 1, 22 Gif ony beneficit 
man or pensionare sll happin to be slayne,..the narrest 
qualifiit persoun of his kin sal have the presentationn and 
provisioun of his benefice and gift of his pensioun., 1581 
(bid, 422 Parson of Melischame and vicar pensioner of Kil- 
marnok, 

e. fig. 

1742 Yorxe 4. 74.1. 67 And can Eternity helong to me, 
Poor Pensioner on the Bounties of an Hour? 1878 b, 
Tavior Denkadiow 1 i017 We, Farth's pensioners, Expect 
less bounty when her store is scant. 

+ 2. sfee. One of a body of gentlemen, instituted 
by Henry VU1 in 1509, as a body-guard to the 
sovereign within the royal palace; a gentleman- 
at-arms: = GENTLEMAN 2b. Ods. 

Originally called Spearmen, in 1339 Pensfoners, later 
Gentlemen-Pensioners now Gentlinin-al-orms. 

a7s48 Wait. Chron, flea UE Tfl 239 The kyng rode to the 
fast ende of the ranke where the Speares or Pencyoners 
stoode. 1573-80 Baxnr <l&. P 253 Pensioner, a Gentleman 
about his Prnee alwaie redie, with his speire: a spearer. 
1598 Suaks. Merry Hu ii, 99. 1603 Stow Annals 973 
(an, 1539) In the moneth of December, were appointed to 
wayte on the kings person 30, Gentlemen, called Pencioners 
or Speares, like ay they were in the first yeere of the king. 
1603 Lv. G. Hunsnex Lev, te Jas. fin Chamberlayne $4.07. 
Arrt, (1737) 230 Wt pleased Her Majesty. .to grace me with 
the Captain-ship of Her Band of Gentlemen-Peusioners. 
1630-1706 [sce GENILEMAN 2b]. 1737 J. Cramprrtavar 
St. Ct Brit, uv. 229 His Majesty's Honourable Band of 
Gentlemen:Pensioners.  /éfd.231 The Band of Pensioners 
have the Honour to bear the King's Royal Banner, 

tb. éransf. A member of a body-guard, au 
attendant, a retainer. Ods. 

1603 HotLainp fadarch's Mor, 417 When his guard and 

cHsioners were cone to this cottage where he [Antiochus] 
had beene lodged. 1632 — Cyrupuidia 173 Hereupon he 
draweth out of them a guard of ten thousand Pensioners, who 
night and day should watch. .his Palace. 

Jig. 1990 Suaks, Vids, N04. 10, L scrue the Fairy Queene, 
». dhe Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee. 1632) Minion 
fPenseroso 10 Hovering dreams, ‘The fickle Pensioners of 
Morpheus train. , 

3. ‘The officer in the Inns of Court who eol- 
lected the pensions, kept the pension-book or pen- 
sion-roll, and accounted for the moneys received 
(ef. Pension 50. 5). Obs. exe. List. 

1429-30 fuck Bhs. of Lincoln's Inn 1. 4 Pensener. 
1481-2 /fid. 74 To maister Lovell, at yt tyme Pensionar. 
1507 fnner Teniple Kec. g On part to remayne in the seid 
chest and the other with the pencyoner, 1570 /ension Bh. 
Gray's (uni There shalbe provided 3 dozen of sasers be the 
pencioner. 1651 Black Bhs, Lincoin's dun Vb. 393 It is 
ordered .. that there shalbe a Pencioner yearely chosen, 
1663 in Waterhouse Comm Fortiscue’s De Land. Leg. 544 
Of these [Benchers] is one yearly chosen, which is called 
the Treasurer, or in some house Pensioner, who receiveth 
yearly the said pension money. 1903 Staple fra & its Story 
54 ‘The pensioner, correspondiog much to what we term the 
bursar of a college, was elected by the ancients. 

+4. A Peysionany of a Duteh city or province; 


the (Grand) Pensionary of Holland. Qés. 

1652 Kart Mons. tr. Sentivegtio's Mist. Relat. 5 The 
greatest is usually compos'd of one or two Burgomasters, 
some Sheriffs, one Scont Master, one Treasurer, and one or 
two Pensioners, 1669 /.omd. Gas. No, 428/4 The Heer 
Johan de Witt Counsellor of Dordrecht, and a neer kinsman 
ofthe Pensionerofthat name, 1673 Temrte Odsert. Cntted 
Prov, Wks. 1731 E32 The Pensioncr..is a Civil-Lawyer, 

| vers'd in the Customs, and Records, and Privileges of the 
| Town, concerning which he informs the Magistracy npon 
! Occasion, and vindicates them upon Disputes with other 

Towns. 1756 Nucest Gr. Feur, Nether? 1. 1g The pen- 
| sioner of Holland, who sits with the nobility, delivers their 
| vote, and assists at all theie deliberations. 

II. One who makes a stated periodical payment. 
+5. A tributary. Ods. rave. 

1sg0 R. Hicncock Qufnfess. Wit 60 A State. her neigh- 
bours, to haue her their freende, doo make them selues her 
Pencionares. 1§96 Dacrysrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. we 
210 In the meine tyme the Britanis quha now x 3eiris had 
bene pensioneris to the Scottis, quyetlie, throuch counsel of 
Conan. .conspyre against the Scottis and Peychtes. 

6. At Cambridge University: An undergraduate 
student who is not a Scholar on the foundation of 
a college, ora Sizar; one who pays for his own com- 
mons and other expenses; = Covtnoner at Oxford, 
Pexqgo in Cole's WS. (U.S. Addit. 5845) If 279 b, Item, the 
Monkys pay to the Bedellys in Quinquagesima Dominica, 
every Monke that is a Pensyoner—xxd...except that he be 
a Graduatt, then he shall not pay. 1570 G. Harvey Leffer- 
és, (Camden) 3 The Pensionars were also forthwith pro- 
1975 Mason Alem. Gray Gray's Poems 3 From 

thence he removed to St. Peter's College, Cambridge, where 
| he was admitted a pensioner in the year 1734. 1796 Monst: 

slaver, Geog. It. ate The greater pensioners are sons of the 
nobility..dine with the fellows .. the lesser pensioners dine 
with the scholars that are on the foundation, but live at 
their own expense, 1888 A. Donson Goldsmith 20 He 

[Goldsmith] had hoped to go to Trinity College as a peu- 

sioner. 1900 Camb, Unix. Cat. 5 Orders in the several 

Colleges : 1. Head, 2. Fellows, .. 6. Scholars, 7. Pensiooers, 

who form the great body of the Students, who pay for their 

commons, chambers, &e., 8. Sizars. 83 


PENSIONERSHIP. 


+7. One who lives in a house or institution ' be blith & glad, 14 


paying for lodging and board; a boarder; esf. 
a girl or woman living en fensfon in a convent 
or school in France, Belgium, etc.; = I. pevston- 
naire. Obs. 

1672 Deven Assignation w. iv, We are the lwo new 
pensioners, Lauraand Violetta. 1692 tr. Lnilianne's Obsert. 
Journ, Naples 137 M) of them take in Pensioners, and there 
is never a Religious House, that hath not at the least Vhree- 
score or Fourscore of them. 1745 Exiza Hevwoon #rmale 
Spect, No, ro (1748) 11. 187 She entered into a monastery, 
where she still lives a pensioner, 1827 Scott .Vafolvon il. 
Wks, 1870 1X. 397 vo/e, he .. convent... where Josephine 
was..a pensioner or boarder. 


8. atirth., as pensioner guide, messenger; Prous 


stoner parliament (see PARLIAMENT sé." 8). 

1678 Lurtrec. Brief Rel. g Nov. (1857) 1. 3 It was a 
parliament that gave those vast summs of money, and there- 
fore called the pensioncr parliament. 1711-12 STEELE Apert. 
No. 326 2 2 A Band of Pensioner-Matrons, and an old 
Maiden Relation. 1856 Ruskin //arbeurs Eng. Pref, My 
pensioner guide. .at Greenwich Hospital. 1898 Dash: Ves 
22 Mar. 3.2 Wherever there are park-keepers wanted, cus- 
toms watchers, prison warders, inland revenne, or pensioner 
messengers, there the retired soldier has his chance. | 

Ilence Pensionership, the office or position of 
a pensioner .in quot. in sense 3). 

1569 Peusion Bk. Gray's fun yigov' 3 Mr. Stanhope for 
hys dilligence used in thoffice of the pentionershipp shalbe 
allowed on yvarlett. 

Pensionless (pe‘nfanlis), a. [f. PENsion s/, 
+-LESs,] Without a pension, unpensioned. 
wantiner 834/2 Peusionlessand placeless aristocrats 
se-Poote in Jacw. Vag XULEV. 22t/1 “Fhe 
pensionless discharged soldier. 

|| Pensionnaire (pansyongr). [F. (14th c in 
Ifatz-Darm. -- med.L. pensténarius, and lng. 
PENSIONARY, PENSIONER.] a. One in receipt of 
a pension; a pensioner, a paid retainer, rare. 
b. One who boards in a French lodying-house, 
institution, or lamily. ¢. A junior member of the 
Comedie Francaise. 

1598 Dawancton Meth Trav. Mitjb, Of his {King of 
France's] Expence, .. it is very hard to relate an exact pro- 
pottion, considering ..the vncertainty of the numbers of 
Pensionaires, or prouisioned. 1794 GitBBon sl rtodiog. + 
Corr, (1869) 73, | now entered myself as a pensiouaire, 
or hoarder, in the elegant house of Mr. De Mesery. 1833 
L. Rercnie Wand. dy Loire 46 The pensionnaires of the 
nuns of Saint Ursula were next. 1897, Datly News 1 Jan. 
2/3 The average age of the new pensionnaires is seventy. 
1897 Mestu:. Gaz. 2 Sept. $/2 Some young people who were 
staying in his house as pensionnaires. 1g0t Scotsman 16 Apr. 
8/7 Vhe distribution of réles among socictaires and pension: 
naires —full meinbers of the company and salaried aspirants. 

+ Pensionry. (és. rare". ([f PENstonER: 
see -RY.] A body of pensioners or paid retainers. 

1641 Mitrox Ch. Gort. i. Wks. i351 Ith. t77 He should 
need no other pretorian band nor pensionry then these, if 
they could once with their perfidious preachments aw the 
people. 

+ Pensitate, «. Ods. rare. [f L. peasit-dre, 
iterative of fensdre to weigh carefully, consider, 
freq. or intensive of perdire, pens- to weigh: see 
“ATE 3.) ¢xans. Toconsider, ponder. So + Pensi- 
tation [ad. L. pensilat{on-em], consideration, 


pondering. 

1623 CockreraM, Pensitate, to consider, to ponder. /’evsi- 
tation, a considering. 1647 Litiy CAs. Astrod, cxvi. 562 
He that..will well pensitate what precedes, may frame a 
considerable judgment. 1651 ices Mer Disp. 152 A judicial 
and serious pensitation. 

Pensitive, erron. form of PexsaTivE Oés. 

Pensive (pensiv), a. (sb.) Forms: 4 6 pensyf, 
(-yfe, -yff), 5-6 pensif, -cyf; 5-6 pensyve, \5 
pensiwe, 6 -seue, 6-7 Se. pansiue), 6- pensive. 
[a. F. penséf, -ive (11the. in Natz-Darm.), f 
penser to think: see -IVE.] 

1. Full ofthought; plunged in thonght; thought- 
ful, meditative, mnsing ; reflective : often with some 
tinge of seriousness or melancholy (cf. 3). 

3362 Lanot. P. Pd. A. vitt. 133 Ful pensyf in myn herte; 
For [1377 of] pat I sauh slepyuge, 3if hit so be mihte, ¢1440 
Partonope 3853 Pensyfe thaughtfull alle day sytteth he. 
1863 B. Gooce Zglnes vi. (Arb.) 54 With pensyfe heart full 
fraight with thoughts, 1 fled from thence away. 1639 N. 
N. tr. De Bosg’s Compl, Woman \. 33 He had a greater 
feare of tbose who were pensive as Brutus. 1794 Mrs, 
Ravctirre Jyst, Udolpho i, The sweet expression of her 
pensive face. “1863 1. Wituiams Bafpdistery u. xxxi. (1874) 
172 Lost ia Bewild'rings of his pensive mind. 

+2. Thoughtful or meditative as to plans and 
future events, Passing into b. Full of anxious 
thought or foreboding; anxious, apprehensive. Ods. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) 320 Symon and Nero sy 
Ar full pensyve how pai may Confownd pe. 1422 tr. Seeretit 
Secret, Priv. Priv. 138 He sholde be Purveyaunt_and 
Pensyfe of thynges that eM come aftyrwarde. 1477 Eart 
Rivers Dictes 109 He abode in his hous right pensyf and 
ful of thoughte how he might escape [ro this perille. 1549 
Covervace, etc. Eras. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 54, 1.. was so 
pensyfe .. leste this infeecion myghte crepe among you. 
1606 Hottann Suefon, 128 What pensive care he tooke, as 
touching his health and safetie. 1654 Wuttiock Zvotomia 
15, }owe not Misery the service to meet it, by pensive fears. 

3. ‘Sorrowfully thoughtful, sorrowful ; monrn- 


fully serious; melancholy’ (J.); gloomy, sad. 
(2 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 129, | pray be, sir, 
pu tel me quhy Pu art nov pensiwe & mad, & wont wes to 
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Lype. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 
Suche as pensytf make hem glad and murye. 1 
Drayton Legeri/s 11, 583 The heavie burthen of iny pensive 
brest. 1 I. More Jfyst. faig., Afod. viii. §12 For the 
cherishing and comforting the innocent, serious and pensive. 
1703 MAUNDRELIL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 64 She sat down weary 
and pensive at so sad a disappointment. 1838 Lytton A dice 
1.di, Seeing her mother's emotion, [she] kissed away the tears 
from the pensive eyes. 1871 R. Extas Catuélus xcvi. 3 
When to a love long cold some pensive pity recals us. 
+b. Const. of, for, or infin. Sorry. Obs. 

e14go Werlin i. 6 My suster is so hevy and pensif of our 
mys-happes. 1877-87 Houixsnen Chow. (1807) 1. 137 King 
MWenrie doubtlesse was right perisive for his [Pecket's] death. 
1615 Brarnwart Strappadeo (1878) 32 Pensiue still To doe 
whats good, but frolike to doe ill. 

4, trausf. Of things: Suggestive of, associated 
with, or implying thought, anxicty, or melancholy, 
+b. Carefully considered (04s.). 

1548 Upaun Aras. Par. Luke xxi, 34 With the other 
pensife cares of this present life. ars60 Rotnaxo Cre, 
Venus W539 Sine to counsall thay passit all beline. Con- 
sidderit welll the sentence was pensiue. 1633 Mav //en. /7/, 
vie 439 They .. thither pensive sackeloth bronght. 1685 
Laov Russettin Beccleuch MSS, (Hist. M>5. Comm.) 1. 
344, 1 have now left the country and the pensive quiet of it. 
21732 Gav Fadles ut, vii. 46 Would that avert one pensive 
hour’ 1792 8. Rocers J’vas, Went. it. 207 Pensive Twi- 
light in her dusky car. 1830 Scott Dewmonel, viii. 245 How 
have I sate while piped the pensive wind. 1860 Hawtnorne 
Ward, Faun (Tauchn.) 11. iv. 45 Adam..never knew the 
shade of pensive heauty which Eden won from his expulsion. 

5. absol. as sé. Pensive manner or mood. 

1775 C. Jounston Pilgrim: 122 The Archbishop and he 
have parted not the best pleased with each other, which has 
put my friend a little in the pensives, a 1814 Alanwuvring 
ui in Vew. bot, Theatre 11, 89 Fold your arms as if you 
were musing—no, not so—more on the peusive. 

llence +Pemsived a@., nonce-wd., ? rendered 
pensive or sad, saddened. 

1597 Suans. /over's Compl. 219 These trophies of affections 
hot, Of pensiv'd and subdued desires the render. 

+Pensivehead. (és. rare. [See -HEAD.] 
Pensiveness. 

?argiz Lyuc. Two Merchants 874 And seide, ‘ Freend, 
your pensiflieed asswage'. a1qs0 — Wertia Missa in Lay 


fotks Mass £4, 392 Now hope, now dred, now pensyffhede, 


now thought, Al thyse yfere palen myn chere and hewe. 

Pe-nsively, ad. [1. PensIVE a.+-Lv¥7.] In 
a pensive manner: a. With meditation; medita- 
tively, thoughtfully, musingly; b. With serious 
or melancholy thoughtfulness. 

1569 Stpxser ts. Petrarch in Theat. Worldl ejb, On 
herbes and floures she walked pensiuely. 1613 Sans. 
Fen Ute, we ii, Stage divect., The King drawes the 
Curtaine and sits reading pensinely. Sug Mow sad he 
lookes: sure he is mnch afificted. 1651 Hones Gozts 4 
Soc. Pref, Whilest I contrive, order, pensively and slowly 
compose these niatters. 1791 Mrs. Rvociuiere Nom. Forest 
viii, She sat for some thne leaning peusively on her arm. 
1879 Froupn Shore Stud. (1883) TV. v. 374 He had walked 
down the bank pensively while ] was in the difficulty. 

Pensiveness (pensivnés}. [ff as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or state of being pensive ; 
thoughtfulness, usually tinged with melancholy ; 
heaviness of mind or heart, sadness, melancholy ; 
tanxious thonght as to coming events, appre- 


hensiveness (0ds.). 

1412-20 Lypc, Chron. Troy u. xiv. (1555), Now ye are 
gone, pensyfnesse me sleath, 1515 Barciay /edoges iii. 
in Cyt. & Uplondyshon, (Percy Soc.) p. lvii, The peusive- 
ness and payne Of courtiers or they their wages can ob- 
tayne. 1582 N. Licuerieio tr. Castanheda's Cong. #. 
fad. t xxix. 73 The rest of the Fleete was so cast away 
before their eyes, wherewith they were strnken into a very 
great pensinenesse, 1601 Hontano /*/iny 1.8 Me deliuered 
the ariny from all pensiueness and feare. 1670 Eacnarp 
Cont, Clergy 22 For hin that rives blocks or carries packs, 
there is no great expence of parts, no anxiety of mind, no 
great intellectuall pensiveness. 1752 Jounson Rauidbler 
No. 204 ? 7 The moments crept iinperceptibly away through 
the gloom of pensiveness. 1827 J. W. Croker Diary 17 Feb. 
There was not only no grief, but not even a decent pensive- 
ness, 1858 Hawrnorne J’. & #¢. Nole-Bks, 1. 31 The 
divine pensiveness of a Madonna's face. 

Pensone, obs. form of PENsion. 

Penstemon, var. spelling of PENTSTEMON. 

Penster (pensta1). rare. [f. Pex s.2 or v3 
+ -STER.] One who uses a pen in a small way; 
a petty writer; a literary hack. 

1611 Cotcr, Plumeteur, a Scribe, Clerke, Penne-man, 
Seriuener, Penster. 1871 G. Mernvitu //, Richmond 1. 
3tr Oh! the poor penster! 1902 Sal. Nev, 22 Feb. 224/1 
The enterprising penster who acted for a daily paper. 

Penstock! (pe‘njstek). [f Pex 50.1 + Stock sd.) 

1. A slnice or flood-gate for restraining or 
regulating the flow from a head of water formed 
hy a‘ pen’ (see Pen sd.! 3), as in a water-mill, 

1607 CowEL /uterpr. s.v. Bay, Water comming out of 
thei by a passage or flud-gate (called the penstocke). 1725 
Lond, Gaz, No. 6420/3 A Penstock of a Pond, 1801 Tras, 
Soc. Arts X1X. 268 The penstock, which regulates the 
quantity of water ruaning to the wheel. 1864 Daily Ted. 
26 July, There are sixteen openings .. through which the 
sewage flows into the reservoirs as regulated by the pen- 
stocks—or floodgates, 

attrib, 1791 R. Mvine Rep. Thames & Isis 52 Two tea 
ft. Bridges to a Penstock ditch. 1861 7'imes 7 Oct., The 

enstock-chamber, tide flaps, and overflow channel at the 
junction of the High Level, the Middle Level, and the 
Outfall Sewers are works of magnitide and interest. 


2. (U.S.) The channel or trough in which a 


: PENT. 


| penstock (in sense 1) is placed: = PRNTROUGH. 
| b, A tube by which walter is conveyed from a head 


, of water into a turbine. ¢, Also applied to the 


| barrel of a pump, through which the water pastes up. 
1828 Wenster, Peustock, a narrow cr confined place formed 
| by a frame of timber planked or boarded, for holding or 
conducting the water of « mill-pond toa wheel, and furnished 
with a flood gate which may be shut or opened at pleasure. 
1864 /iid,, Peu-stock... 2, The barrel of a wooden pump. 
4 Lap. Sci. Monthly XLV. 613 A penstock .. is a great 
tube, usually, ..of boiler plate..conveying water under head 
inco the wheel-case in which the turbine revolves, 

Penstock 2. rare—°, [f. PEN sb.24Stock s6.] 
A penholder, 

1864 Wrester, Jen-stock... 
metallie or other pen. 

|| Pensum (pensim). rare, [L. pense weight, 
charge, duty, in I. an ‘imposition’ at school; f. 
L., peudére to weigh.) A charge, duty, or allotted 
task; a school-task or lesson to be prepared ; also 
(2% S.) a lesson or piece of work imposed as a 
punishment, a school * imposition’. 

1705 J. Howe I'ks, (1834) wae (Stanf.) Every one hath his 
peasum, his allotment of work and time assigned him in this 
world, 1880 J. W. Seerer Coufuror’s Daughter 91 John 
Dowse..worked at his daily task as a schoolboy sat down 
to his pensum. 1890 in Cet. Dict. 

Pensy,a. Now Se. and dial. [f.OF. pensif, 

| innom. sing. and pl. pers?s; ef. hasty, jolly, tardy.] 

1. = Pensive. 

@ 1400-50 vl lexander 2990 With princez ia hys palays all 
pensey [r.7, pense] he sites. ¢ 1440 1/f4. Tales 80 Or he 
passyd any forther or made ane ende, he began to wax hevy 
& pensie for pis thoght. 1831 J. Wiisox Noch, Amibr. 
xix. (1856) IT. 177 It's an inspiria retreat .. for the inditin 
o'a bit cheerfu’ or pensie sing! 1876 WutrenEan Daft 
Davie, crc, 270 Her that was now so quiet and pensy. 

a. Giving oneselt airs, self-conceited. b. 
Spruee, neat. 

71g Ramsay Christ's Airk Gr a. ix, Furth started neist 
a penusy blade. @1806 in Jamicson's Pop. Bail. 1. 292 
There, couthie, and pensie, and sicker, Wonn'd honest young 
Hab o' the Heuch. 1830 J. MeDiakaup S&. Nat, Jeante 
Deans 382 Many of the neighbours regarded her [Helen 
Walker)as ‘a tittle pensy body ‘that is, conceited or proud. 

8. a, Fretful, pcevish (of children), b. Fasti- 
dious (of appetite). 

ax1825 Forpv I'oc. A. Augtia, Pensy, fretful; uneasy, 
Chiefly applied to wayward children, 1866 WV. & Q. 3rd 
Ser, X. 67/1 Another person, speaking of a fittke dog that 
has Leen much petted, says ‘he is so pensy, he will not 
touch new milk % 1893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Norfolk 93 
She is a poor * pensey little thing *. 

Pensy, Pensyful, Pensyl, -syll, obs. ff. 
Pansy, PENSIFUL, PENCIL, PENCEL. 

+ Pent, 4.) O/s. [app. from Pent p//. a.: ef. 
bent ppl.a. and sh.2] 

1. A place in which water is pent up ; a reservoir 
or enclosed pool, (Cf. Pex sé.! 3.) be 

1570-6 Lamnaroe Peraud, Aenut (1826) 134 A Pent and 
Shiyce hath been made, which both open the mouth, and 
scowre the bottome of the haven. 1587 FLeMinc Coat. 
Holinshed \V1. 1537/2 The harborough was become a pent, 
out of the which nothing could passe out or in. 1674 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 940/4 The Sea has broke into the Pent against 
the Bench, and above it towards Moots Bulwark fat Dover]. 
1721 Perry Daggenh, Breach 123 At the. .place called the 


upper Pent. ; 
2. ?State of keing pent; pressure. Cf, Pep 


56.5 and 4, 

1674 N, Fairrax Bulk § Selv, 72 In the middlemost, 
where the pent or bear of it beneath was notbing at all. 

Pent (pent), 54.2 [Short for Pestnouse, or 
assumed as the first element of it.] A sloping 
roof or covering, a PENTHousE. (In quot. 1760 
app. rape F. pente sloping sui face.) 

{1647 G. Danie. Tvinarch., Hen. 1° cxxxvii, As all the 
Toyle of Princes had beene Spent To force a Lattice, or 
Subdue a Pinte] 1754 Nemendbrancer (1778) V. 4827/1 
pent over the base story, and shops, and a little slip of 
a window to light a closet by the side of the chimnies. 1760 
H. Wacrore Let. to Karl ce ore June, Four cham- 
bers practised under the pent of the roof, | 1883 Hore Lik 
Loving & Serving 1. ii. 22 The pent over it to throw off the 
rain, 3895 Fraud. R. fastit, Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 350 It is 
well either to have a porch or pent. 

Pent (pent), fa. pple. and pp/.a. Also 6 pente, 
arch. ipent, 6-8 arch. ypent. [In form, pa. pple. 
of + PEND v.2 var. of PN v1, and so primarily = 
tpended, penned; but in its sense-development 
somewhat independent of the vb.) 

1. Shut up within narrow limits; closely confined, 
imprisoned: = PENNED pp/. a.) Also fig. (in quot. 
1811, Restricted in action, ‘straitened’). Const. 


(a) as pple., (4) as adj. 
(a) ey, Watreman Fardle Factions w. ix. ge This 
people... pente within narowe boundes. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, Jan. 4 Wis flock, that had bene Jong ypent. 
1667 Mitron /*. £. 1x. 445 Long in populons City pent. 
1728 Pore Dunc. it. 185 But who ts he, in closet close 
spent? 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) sv. Lidford, 
Ve bridge is thrown over a oe of the river that is pent 
between two highrocks, 18121 W. T'avcor in Robberds Alen. 
(1843) El. 350 Since our Ainerican losses, we have been 
habitually pent to live. 1872 B. Tavtor aust (1875) 1. viii. 
118 What bliss within this narrow den is pent. 

(3) 1602 Marston dAlatonio’s Kev, vy. tii, The States of 
Venice Like high-swola floods drive down the muddie 
daauues Of pent allegeance. 1626 Bacon Sydra §232 The 


3. The handle used with a 


PENTA-. 


mingling of Open Air with Pent Air. 1764 Gotpsm. Frac. ' having five stresses. 


291 The pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 1852 M. Arxoun 
* Hurpedoctes on Htnie titi. 182 Tn vain our pent wills fret. 
b. With 77, uf, as pple. or adj. : 

asso WVeric Tates in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) 1. p. xxii, 
Thane ben pent in .. at Westininster in prison. 1582 Mu.- 
caster Losttions xxxix, (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp 
within private dores. 1622 Carus Stat. Sewers (1647) 54 
A River.. isa running Stream, pent in on either side with 
Walls and Banks. 1713 Dernam fhys.-Theol. 15 A stag- 
nating, confined, pent-up Air, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's 
Alet, 86 The pent-in wave, Chafed by obstruction, — 187 
MeCartuy Ows Times 11, xxvii. 322 A relief to perplexed, 
pent-up emotion. : . 

2. Of a place, room, ele.: Slint #/, conhned. 
(Const. as pple. or adj.) : 

1594 15f /°t, Contention viii. 21 Go get thee gone,..-And in 
thy pent vp studie rue my shame, 1803 Wed. Frad. PX. 187 
The pent up bed-hoose, the clothes of infection unventilated 
and unwashed. 1872 Loner. Wayside Janu. Finale 39 Mt 
left at once the pent-up room, And rashed into the open air. 

+3. Ilaving something pent or closely confined 
within it; distended or strained by being overfull 
of something. (Const. as pple. or adj.) Ods. 

1601 Hottann /éfny 1.20 All parchments and such like 
bladders or skinnes are so pent and stretched with spirit and 
wind, that they burst withall, 1667 N. Fatreax in PAdZ 
Trans. V1. 546 She .. found some relief by it, but was after 
mach pent in her wind, 1728 Younc Love Jane vt. 30 
Thro’ dreadfol silence the pent heart might break. 

Pent, obs. or dial. form of Part. 

Penta- (penta), before a vowel pent-, a. Gr. 
nevta-, combining form of wévte five, occurring in 
many words in Greek as a variant of the cartier 
nevre-, and forming the initial element in various 
modem technical words adopted from Greek, or 
formed from Greck clements or on Greek analogies. 


In Chem. it indicates the presence of five atoms of 


some element, as in ferfacarbon, perta-compound | 


(see below), Aentackloride, pentafluoride, penta- 
sulphide (-sulphuret), pentoxide, and in many- 
worded descriptive names without number, as Sexéa- 
nitro-diaco-amido-monoxy-homo-fluorescetn. 
Pentabasic (-betsik) a. Chem., having five atoms 
of a base, or of replaceable hydrogen. Pent- 
acanthous (-ikanpas),a. Na?, /ist. [Gr. dxarOa 
thorn], having five spines. Pentaca‘psular c., 
having five capsules, Pentacasrbon a. Cien., 
containing five atoms of carbon: ef. PENTANE, 
Pentaca‘rpellary a. /'o/., consisting of five car- 
pels. Pentachromiic (-krdu-mik) @.,of live colours, 
capable of distinguishing (only) five colours in 
the spectrum. + Pentacovccous a. Zot. [mod.1.. 
coccum carpel, f. Gr. xéxxos grain, seed] = per/a- 
carpellary; or, having five seeds, or five cells 
each containing a seed. Pe‘nta-co:mpound, a 
chemical compound of the pentacarbon series: see 
PENTANE. Pentacro'stic sd. and a.: see quots. 
Penta‘ctine, Penta‘ctinal, -actinal adjs. Zoo/. 
. (Gr. dais, deriv- ray], having five rays, as a 
sponge-spicule. Pentacy-clic a. Bot, (Gr. xvxdos 
circle], said of a flower having the parts in five 
cycles or whorls, Pentadelphous (-dde'lfes) a. 
Hot, (Gr. adeApos brother], (of stamens) united by 
the filaments in five bundles; (of a plant) having 
the stainens so united. Pe:mnta-dodecahe-dron, 
a dodecahedron contained by twelve pentagons, 
a pentagonal dodecahedron. Pe'ntadrachm 
(-drem) [Dracny], an ancient Greek coin of the 
value of five drachmas, Pentafid a. Sof. [L. 
fidus split], cleft into five, =Quinquirip. Penta- 
gamist [after Bicamist], a person who has been 
married five times. Pentaglot [Gr. yA@rra, 
-goa tongue; cf. po/yg/of]: see quot.; so + Penta- 
glo‘tticald. Pentaha-loid a, C/ew., containing 
five aloms of a halogen in the molecule. Penta- 
hexahe'dral a. Cryst. [see IEXANEDRAL], having 
five ranges of six facets each; so Pe:ntahexa- 
he‘dron, a figure of this form. Pentale‘mma 
fogte [after Ditemma], an argument analogous to 
a dilemma, involving five alternatives. Penta- 
logue (-lpy) [after DecaLocer], a set of five rules 
orlaws, Penta‘logy [cf. TriLocy],a combination 
of five mutually connected parts; a pentad. 
Pentalo‘phodont a, [Gr. Ados ridge, ddous, 
ddovr- tooth], having five-ridged teeth, as a 
mastodon of the genus /entalophodon (Cent, Dict.). 
Pentape'talons, +-pe'talose adjs. Hol., having 
live petals. Pentaphonic (-fpnik) a. A/ws. [Gr. 
pwn sound] = Pextatonic. Pentaphyllous 
(-fi'llas) a. [Gr. @uadov leaf], five-leaved. So 
+ Pentaphylloi‘deous za. Penta'pterous @. Bo/, 
{Gr. mrepéy wing], having ‘five wings, as certain 
fruits. Pentaptote Gram. [ad. Gr. wevrdnrwros 
adj. (Priscian)], a noun having five cases. Pe'nta- 
ptych (-ptik) ss nruxy fold, after Diprycu, 
TuiptycH], an altar-piece or the like consisting of 
five leaves, i.¢. a central picce and two folding 
pieces on each side. Penta'rsic a. Pros. [Arsis), 
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Pentase‘palous @. /o/., 
having five sepals. + Pe'ntaspast [Gr. -onacros 
from ond-ev to draw, pull]: see quot. Pentaspe'r- 
mous @. /o/. (Gr. oméppa seed], having five seeds. 

1857 Mayne E.vpos. Lex, fentacanthus, applied to a fish 
with five spinous rays to one of its fins,..*pentacanthous. 
1730-6 Bairey (folio), *Hentacapsniar, having five seed 
pods. 19775 in Asn. 1866 Opiixc Aniur Chem. v. 108 
*Pentacarbon molecules such as amido-valeric acid or 
phocine. 1849 1. Camrnnit Jverg. Chem. 290 “Venta. 
chloride of antimony, SbCl; 1880 Crnminsuaw Wurts? 
Atout. The. 227 Phosphorus and antimony can unite with 
five atoms of chlorine to form the pentachlorides. 1900 
Lancet 4 Aug. 3231 Intermediate between normal and di- 
chromic colour vision there are those whose vision is *penta- 
chromic, tetrachromic, and trichromic. 1902 19¢4 Cent. Apr. 
607 ‘Those who see five colours may be termed pentachromic. 
1707 SLOANE Fasnaica J. 209 Ht (the fruit] is *pentacoccotis. 
or divided into five Cellula:, containing each a hlackish 
Seed. 1866 Ootine lanes, Chenr, iv. 66 OF tri-, tetra-, and 
*penta-compounds, including glycerine. the lactic, butyric... 
and valeric acids. 1730-6 Baitay ifolio), “Penutachrostick, 
a set or series of verses so disposed, that there are always 
found five acrosticks of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse, 1828 Westin, /eatacrosiic, a., containing five 
acrostics of the same name in five divisions of each verse. 
1887 Sottas in Aveyed. divit. NXVL 17/1 Moditications of 
the triaxon hexactine type. a, dagger;..¢, “pentactine, 1875 

sunnery & Diver Sachs’ Bot. 548. The flowers of Graminca: 
and Orchidew can be traced back to the trimcrous *penta- 
cyclic type. 1830 Tanniny Vat. Syst. Bot, 36 They {the 
Cotton Tree tribe] are also known be their “pentadelphous 
stamens. 1857 [Lenrrev fof. § o12 Tn Hypericacen we 
have triadelphous, and pentadelphous states; but these.. 
are generally denominated polyadelphous, 1869 Pintiaes 
Teed, x. 273 Vhese five types of form, all reguiar,..and all 
parts of one equi-axed system, may be named and employed 
to designate crystals,..the cube, octahedron,. .* penta-dode- 
cahedron. 1807 Konixson Archiol. Greca ve xxvic 343 

tesides the tetradrachm..were coined *pentadrachms and 
Nexadrachms. 1882 Octivir, *fenfa/id. 1880 Ciuiminsiaw 
Wart? Aton. Theory 113 This also applies to phosphorns 
*pentaflvoride, 1656 Blount Géossogr., *Pentavanust, one 
that hath had five wives. 1834 /vaser's Jéag. 1X. 483 Her 
father, the worthy Pentagamist. 1882 Ociivir, */’rataglot, 
awork in five different languages, 1656 Hrovxtr Glossosr., 
*Pentaglottical, that hath five ‘Youzues, or is skilled in five 
several Languages. 1876 Aucyel, Brit, V. 516/2 The com- 
pounds containing more than five atoms of halogen behave 
as mixtures of the *pentahaloid compounds with hatogens. ., 
they furnish the products of the eCuuT OLD hy water 
of the pentahaloid compound, and also the free halogen. 
1805-17 R. Jamuson Ghar, Adin. (ed, 3) 204 * Penta-hexalie- 
dral when the crystal's surface consists of five ranges of 
planes, disposed six and six above each other. 1857 Mayne 
Livpos, hex, “Pentaherahedron 19797 W. Vavior in 
Monthly Kev. XXIV. 555 ‘Vhis *pentalogue is chiefly oh- 
jectionable on account of the vague drift of the fifth con- 
mandment. 1853 Furnnaux (f/tée) The Poultry Pentalogue, 
or Five Rales for Fancy Fowls and Fow! Fanciers. 1904 
Athena 18 June 788/2 It is easy to sce thal the desire to 
find a *pentalogy in everything has fed to somewhat fanciful 
distinctions. 1899 Cacnev tr. Faksch’s Clin. Diagn, (ed. 4) 
v. 188 These observers discovered cadaverin (‘pentamethy!- 
endiamine) in the urine. 1693 2472. Tras. XVI. 684 
Vhe Flowers grow in Clusters like those of the Vine, are 
*pentapetalose. 1706 Pinas, “/'eatapetalons Plants. 
1719 Quincy Lew, Physivo-Ved. (ed. 2) 347 The Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, which have a pentapetalons Flower. 1845 
LinpLev Sed. Bot, vi. (1858) 104 c, Corolla monopetaloas, or 
pentapetalous, 1882 Macrarren Counters, iii. 5 A scale., 
Is "pentaphonic when the 4" and 7% degrees from the key 
note are omitted. 1730-6 Dattev (folio), *Peataphyllous, 
having 5 leaves, 2857 Mayne ke Leas Pentaplerns,.. 
having five expansions in form of wings, as the capsule of 
the Avoaymus datifolins, ..*pentapterous, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., “Pentaptotes, nouns declined oncly by five Cases. 
1854 Fatruoit Dict. Serms Art 336 “Pentaptych, an altar- 

ainting having many leaves. 1899 Sfcaker 216 Dec. 279/2 
The *pentarsic line. .must consist of five bars, and at least 
two of the stresses must be strong and full upon the last 
syllables of a bar. 1837 Mayne #.vgos. Lex., *Pentasepa- 
lous, 1870 Benxttey Wan. Sot, (ed. 2) 216. 1702 Rarruson 
Math, Dict., *Pentaspast, an Engine consisting of five 
Pullies, viz. three ahove and two helow. 1828-32 WrustER, 
*Pentaspermous, containing five seeds, fucyct. 1849 D. 
Casppett /norg. Chem. 311 Yellow precipitate, which is 
the *pentasalphide of arsenic (sulpharsenic acid). 1854 J. 
Scorrern in Ov7's Circ. Se, Chent. 473 *Pentasulphuret of 
antimony, otherwise called salpho-antimonic acid. 

Pentace, obs. form of PenrHovusr. 

Pentachord (pentikgid). A/zs. 
+ Gr. xopdq string, CHORD.) 

1. A musical instrument with five strings. 

1721 Battey, Pentachord, any musical instrument that has 
five strings. 1729-41 Cuamuers Cyed. s.v., The invention of 
the pentachord is referred to the Scythians. 1789 in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 4 A piece composed on purpose for an instru- 
ment newly-invented in London, and calted the pentachord. 
1825 Fossroke Encycl. Antig. 629 Pentachord, strung with 
ox feather, and touched by a goat's foot. 

2. A system or series of five notes. 

1811 Bussy Dict. Afts. (ed. 3), Pertachord,..among the 
ancients, sometimes signified .. an order, or system, of five 
sounds, 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. A/us. WV. 341 
Each of these [ecclesiastical] Modes is divisible into two 
members, a Pentachord, and a Tetrachord. 


+3. The interval of a fifth. Os. rare. 


1694 W. Hotpver Z/armony (1731) 66 (Table of Intervals) 
sth. Diapente, Pentachord, 


Pentacle (pentak’l). [In med.L. pentacu/un, 
app. f. Penta- five + -cudian, dim. or instrumental 
suffix, but actual history obscure. It. had fesfa- 
colo ‘any thing or table of five corners’ (Florio), 
F. had (16th ¢.) pertaele, something used in necro- 
mancy (Godef, says ‘a five-branched candlestick ’). 


[f. Pexta- 


PENTADACTYLISM. 


As applied to something worn round the neck as un amulet, 
some woald connect it with F. fextacol, peadacod (14th c. in 
Godef.) a jewel or ornament hung round the neck, f. pend. 
hang, 4 to, eol, cow neck.) ie 

A certain figure (or a material object. e.g. 
something folded or interlaced, of that shape used 
as a symbol, esp. in magic: app. properly the 
sae as PENTAGRAM; but also used for various 
other magical symbols, esp, the dexagrai or six- 
pointed star formed by two interlaced triangles. 
(See also PENTANGLE 1. 

The prutacle of Sofonren, in VW. More 1664, is the same as 
the pen tangle of Solomon of Sir Gawayne ¢ 1340, Sir Thomas 
Browne 1646, and others, 

1594 Cuatmas Shadow Vi, Myornus tu Cynthiana Whs, 
(1875) 16/2 Then in thy clear and icy pentacle, Now caccute 
x magic miracle. 1607 DeKrer Ik. of Badylon Wks, 1873 
HH. 200 ‘Fake Periapts, Pentiwles, and potent Charmes ‘lo 
conine downe foule fiends. 1616 B, Joxsos~ Deri! aw Asst. 
ii, "They haue. .‘Vheirrauens wings, their lights. and pentacles, 
With characters; I ha’ scencallthese. 1664 Hf. More 
fnig. xviii, § 3 ‘Their Pentacles which they hang : 
their necks when they conjure (which they forsooth ..cidl the 
Pentacles of Solomon) are adorned and fortified with such 
transcriptions out of holy Scriptore. (1668-70 M. Cassenon 
Credudity & Jc ved. (1672) 71 By certain peu tacin/a, and seals 
and characters to fence themselves and to make themselves 
invisible against all kinds of arms and musquet bullets. | 
1808 Scort Marya. xx, [is shoes were marked with ¢ 
and spell; Upon his breast.a pentacte. 1862 Ly1rox Sf. 
Story 1, Vou observe two triangles interlaced and inserted 
inaeicle? The Pentacle in short. 1885 Sut. Nez, 19 Sept. 
380/2 ‘Vhe sarramental charm) bore a figure that looked like 
a rough copy of the pentacle. : 

tlcnce Penta‘cular a@., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pentacle. In mod. Di i. 

Pentacrinin | pentekrinin’. Chem. [f. mud. 
1. Fentacrin-us sec next) + -1NL] A colouring 
matter found in /xfacrinus and other crinoids. 

1888 Rorresion & Jackson dain Life $75. 

Pentacrinite (pentarkrinsit,. /'aleont.  [1. 
mod... Oken i813 /enfacrin-us © sea-lily’ f. Gr. 
mevra- tive + xpwor lily) +-1TE! 2a.) Anencrinite 
or fossil crinoid of the genus Pentacrinus or family 
fentacrinide, having a pentagonal column. 

1818 W. Prucirs Oxtd. Wir 4 Geol. (ed. 3) 1g Petri+ 
factions of marine animals, ay corallites, cncrinites, pentits 
crinites, entrochites, and trochites, 1854 Banewen Geol. 49 
Another fossil abundant in the lias iy the pentacrinite. 

Pentacrinoid (pentavkrinoid , @. and 
Zool, [f as prec. + -o1p.] a. ady Allied to 
or resembling the genus /%etacrinus or family 
Pentacrinidy of crinoids (chiefly extinct, and found 
as fossils). b. s4, = .\ pentacrinoid crinoid. 

1877 Heusxnev Anat. Jat. cinim. ix. 551 A striking ie: 
semblance to the oral end of the young Pentacrinoid larva 
of Comatula, 1888 Rottiston & Jackson Anini Lif 57t 
In the pentacrinoid, i.e. stalked A mtedon, 

Pentactinal to Pentacyclic: see VExra- 

Pentad penttd. [ad. Gr. revrds, -dda, later 
forms of wepmas, -a50 a group of five: sce -An ta] 

1. The number five (in the Pythagorean System) ; 

a group of five. 
_ 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 153 So manifest is 
it what special reason Pythagoras had to mention the 
Tetrad, rather than the Pentad, or any other aumber, in 
that form of swearing by Him that first imparted the 
Cabhala, 1660 Siastuy //ést. PAdlos. tx. (1701) 382,2 The 
Pentad is the first complexion of both kinds of number, even 
and odd, two and three. 1891 Driver Jatrod, Lit.O. Test. 
(1892) 48 The laws appear often to be arranged in Pentads, 
or groups of five, 

2. A period of five years, (Cf. DECADE 2.) 

1880 J. D. Wiitxey Clonatic Changes vii. 337 The means 
of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, were almost 
exactly the same as the grand mean. 

3. Chem, An element or radical that has the 
combining power of five units, i.e. of five atoms of 
hydrogen. Also aéfrfb, or adj. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chen, 1. 460 Vanadium was, ull lately, 
regarded as a hexad metal..; hut Roscoe has shown that tt 
ina roe 1880 “thenwune 1 Dec. 781/3 The authors.. 
conclade that in that substance phosphorus is a pentad. 

IJence Pentadic (-a‘dik) a@., of the nature of 
a pentad (sense 3), pentavalent; whence Penta- 
dicity (-disiti), the fact of being a pentad. 

Pentadactyl, -yle (pentadarktil), a. and sé, 
Also 7 pente-. [ad. 1. fentadactyl-us, a. Gr. 
nevraddxTva-os five-fingered or -toed; f. PEnTa- + 
Baxrva-os finger. In mod.F. penfadactyle.] 


A. adj. Having live toes or fingers. 

1828 Stark Elen, Nat, Hist 111 Phalangista,, fect 
pentadactyle..; anterior toes separate. 1854 R. Owes in 
Cire. Sc. Organ, Nat. 1, 226 The toe answering to the fifth, 
in lizards and other pentadactyle animals, 1887 A thenzune 
23 Apr. 548/1 Jt is shown how primitive is the plantigrade 
pentadactyle foot of man. ; : 

B. sé. ¢ 1. tr. L. pentadactylus (Pliny), ‘a kind 
of shell-fish’ (Lewis & Short). Ods. 

1661 Lovet Hist. Anim. & Min. Introd, The turbines, 
are great,., tuberous, ..muricate, or pentedactyls. 

2. A person with five digits on each limb. 

1880 Proctor Rough Ways 213 George, who was a penta- 
dactyle, though somewhat deformed about the hands and 
feet. /df:., Marie, a pentadactyle with deformed thambs, 
gave birth to a boy with six toes. 

So Pentadacty‘lic a. = prec. A; Pentadasc- 


tylism, the condition of being SS 
-2 


5h, 


PENTADACTYLOUS. 


1879 tr. /laccked’s Evol. Man 11. 300 The original parent- 
form of the entire group had anterivrly and posteriorly five 
digits siiehoniees Mie 1880 Proctor Reugh Ways 213 
A girl hexadactylic on the right side of the body, and 
pentadactylic on the left side. 1886 Gixtuer in Ancycl. 
Brit. XX. 454/2 The digital elements seem to indicate more 
than pentadactylism, as in the extinct JeAthyosanri. 

Pentadactylous (pentide-ktilas), a. [f£ L. 
pentadactyl-us (see PENTADACTYL) + -0US.] Hav- 
ing five digits (fingers or toes), or five processes 
resembling fingers, as a star-fish, Ods. 

1683-4 Rosixson in PAIL Trans. XXUX. 480 This appear’d 
to me a-kin to. the Stelle Marina, being Triangular, and 
sometimes Pentadactylons. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der 
Hocven's Zoot. I, 609 ect short, pentadactylous, 1875 
Sir W. Turser in Aneyel, Brit. 1830/1 The human foot, 
therefore, is a pentadactylous, plantigrade foot. 

Pentadecane (pentad7kén), Chem. [f. late 
Gr. mevradexa- (in comb.) for mevrexaidexa fifteen 

+-ANE 2b.) The paraffin of the 15-carbon series, 
C,,1Is. So Pentadecine (-d/sain), thecorrespond- 
ing hydrocarbon of the ethine series, C,;1[,3; 
Pentade‘cyl, the radical C,,113,. 

1872 Warts Diet, Chem. VI. 903 Peutadecane,. obtained 
from American petroleum... With chlorine it yields penta- 
decyl chloride... entadecine,..homologous with ethine or 
acetylene, 

Pentadelphous to Pentagamist: see PENTA-. 

Pentageron: see Pentaconon 1. Pentagle: 
see PENTANGLE. Pentaglot: see Penta-. 

Pentagon (pe'ntaggn), a and 56. Geom. Also 
ze-one. [In A, ad. L. fentagon-us, a. Gre mevrd- 
‘ywv-os pentagonal, five-cornered, f. mevra- PENTa- 

+~yor-os from stem of yavia angle. In B, ad. L. 
pentagin-um, Gr. mevrayovoy, the nenter adj. used 
as sb. Cf. F. fentagone sb. (13th. in Littré), 
whence the Eng. form in -gore.] 

+ A. adj. Waving five angles; pentagonal. Ofs. 
(or regarded as aéfrif, use of the sd.). 

1570 Rintincstry Euclid w, xio118 Ina circle geuen to 
describe a Pentagon figure equilater and equiangle. 1660 
arrow /luclid iv. xi, A Pentagone figure. 1669 STAYNRED 
Fortification 11+ The Front A K in the Pentagon Fort. 

B. sé. A figure, usually a plane rectitineal 
figure, having five angles and five sides. In Sordéf. 
A fort with five bastions. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom, Math, Treat, Def. ix. T ij, Muery 
equilater triangle, square, or Pentagonum, 1650 R. Starvitun 
Strada‘s Low C, Warres vu. 41 A Fort... built ia the forine 
ofa Pentagon, 1660 Barrow Aucdid tv. xii, About a circle 
given to describe an equilateral and an equiangular penta- 
gone. 1760 Grav Votes Halpole Wks. 1843 V. cor Aman... 
holding a pair of cumpasses, and by his side a Polyedron, 
nade up of twelve pentagons. 1800 static Ann. Keg., Mise. 
Tracts 214/2 The castle vf Belgica ; an old pentagon with 
round towers at the angles, 1870 dusty. Lond. News 
2g Oct. 446/2 The fort is built in a pentagon. 

b. Cond. Pe-ntagon-dodeeahe'dron, adodeca- 


hedron contained by twelve pentagons. 

1895 Story: Masketyne Crystadtogr. § 183 The pentagun- 
dodecahedron approxiniates..to the regular dodecahedron 
of geometry in proportion as the dihedral angles. approach 
equality...Yhe regular dodecahedron.., impossible as a 
crystallographic form, is the limiting figure between the 
two classes of pentagon-dodecahedra. 

Pentagonal (penteginal), a. (s4.) _[f. prec. 
+ AL: ef. F. pertagonal (1533 in Watz.-Darin.).] 

1. Geom., ete. Of or pertaining to a pentagon; 
of the form of a pentagon, having five angles and 
five sides, five-cornered| or five-sided. 

Peatagonal figure in quot. 1612 = PENTAGONON 1. 

1571 Dicces /'antom.u. ix, M iv b, The Area of this penta- 
gunall superficies, 1612 Secven /Uustr, Drayton's Poly-olb, 
ix. 154 ‘The supposed, Druttenfuss, ia Heathgognll figure, 
ingrauen with 'Yyeca or ‘Yyeca,..ia Germany they reckan it 
fur a prescruatiue against Hobgoblins. 1785 Martyn A'ous- 
sean's Bot. xvi. (1794) 172 The species is distinguished by its 
pentagonal calyx. 1872 Nicnotson Palront, 110 Order 11. 
Asteroidea,. .the body is star-shaped or pentagonal, and con- 
sists of a central ‘disc’, surrounded by five or more lubes or 
‘arms’, 1879 Casself's Techn. Edne. W. 136/1 The ltalian 
ehgineers .. adopted the pentagonal or bastion shape. 

b. Applied toa solid figure or body of which 
the base or section is a pentagon; having five 


edges or dihedral angles. 

1570 Bittinustev Euclid x1. Def. x. 314 If the base be a 
Pentagon, then is it a Pentagonall or fiueangled Pyramis. 
1771 Pexxant Zour Scot. in 1769 (1790) 68 Great colunins 
of stone. regularly pentagonat or hexagonal. 180 Larpsxtr 
Geom, 232 A regular pentagonal pyramid. 

e. Contained by pentagons, as a solid figure. 

1851 Ricusaroson Geol, v. (1855) 91 The pentagonal dodeca- 
liedron may likewise be formed on the cube, 1895 Story- 
Maskeuyne Crystallogr. § 177 The pentagonal icosiletra- 
bedron (or twenty-four-pentagonohedron). 

2. drith. Pentagonal numbers: the series of 
PoLYGoNAL numbers 3, 5, 12, 22, 33) 51) 7, 92, 
etc. formed by continuous summation of the arith- 
metical series 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, ete. 

1670 Coins in Rigaud Corr. Sei, Men (1841) 11. 196 It is 
likewise a pentagonal number, or composed of two, three, 
four, or five pentagonal numbers. 1795 Hutton Afath, 
Dict., Figurate Numbers, such as do or may represent some 
geometrical figure,..as triangular, pentagonal, pyramidal, 
etc, numbers, 

b. as 56, A pentagonal number. 

1795 Ilutron Afath. Dict. s.v. Polygonal Numbers, The 
Angles, or Nuinbers of Angles, are the same as those of the 
figure... So the angles..of the pentagonals are 5, of the hexa- 


| 


656 


gonals 6, and so on, /éid., Formula: far the sums of # 

terms of the several ranks of Pulygonal numbers... Penta. 
348 +3nt+o 

gonals, --—>——- n, 

Hence Penta'gonally adv., in a pentagonal form ; 
so +Penta‘gonary, + Pentago‘nian as, = PEN- 
TAGONAL; Pentagonohedron [after *omdohe- 
dron, ete.), a solid figure contained by pentagons; 
Penta‘gonoid a., resembling a pentagon, some- 
what pentagonal. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iti, The flowers before 
explication are penabenally wrapped up with some re- 
semblance of the @/affa or noth. 1658 R. Waite tr. Digdy’s 
Powd, Symp. (1660) 72 The *pentagonary figure of every 
one of those stones. 1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomaszco i. 111 
Their circular, *pentagonian, hexagonian, octagonian, square 
and crosse ones, 1895 Story-Masketyse Crystallogr. § 183 
The pentagon-dodecahedron... The twelve-*peutagonohe- 
dron Is a very characteristic form of certain mineral species. 
1882 Stanen in Jrad. Linn. Soc. XVI. 203 Marginal contour 
*pentagonoid. : 

| Penta‘gonon. Ods. [a. Gr. mevrd-yovor, sb, 
use of neuter of mevrd-yov-os: see PENTAGON.) 

1, = PENTAGRAM, PENTANGLE 1. 

The forms pentaganon, pentagoron, pentageron, here cited, 
appear to he corruptions or scribal errors. 

éxggo Greene Fr, Bacon ii. (1594) Bij, The great arch. 
ruler, potentate of hell, ‘Trembles, when Bacon bids him, ur 
his fiends Bow to the force of his Pentageron. /éid. xiii. 
H ij, Coniuring and adiuring divils and fiends, With stole 
and albe and strange Pentaganon, 1592 Nasne 2. Jesi= 
fesse Wks. (Grosart) HI, 126 Some of old time put great 
superstition in characters, curiously engraued in their Pen- 
tagonon, but they are all vaine, and will du nu good. 
¢1605 Row ey Birth Mert, v. i. (1662) G ih, He hinde you 
up with exorcisnis so strong, that all the black pentagoron 
of hell, shall ne‘re release you. 

2. = Pextacon b, 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1. Vv. xiii, 698 A faire and strong 
Castle, a regular Jendagonon well fortified. 

+ Penta gonous, a. O/s. [f. L. fentagin-us 
(see PENTAGON) + -0US.] = PENTAGONAL. 

1661 Lovets ffist, Anime. & Min. Introd. Amongst Fishes, 
The Cartilagineous, are plaine or long :.. The heart is penta- 
gonous, 1673 Pid, Trans. VALL. 6188. 1761 Eviis did. 
T.11. 358 It is formed of pentagonuus joints, or vertebrae. 

Pentagoron: see PENTAGONON TI. 

Pentagram (pe'ntigrem). [mod, ad. Gr. 
nevrd-, nevTéypappor sb, from neuter of mevré-ypap- 
p-os adj., formed or consisting of five lines, f. mevre 
five + ypayp7 line, mark.] A five-pointed figure 

a _ formed by producing the sides of a pentagon 
both ways to their points of intersection, so 
as to form a five-pointed star; the ‘five 

straight lines’ of which the figure consists form 
one continuous line or endless knot’, Formerly 
used as a mystic symbol and credited with magical 
virtues. (Also called pendalpha, pentacle (pentagle, 
pentangle’, tpentagonon (-goron, -geron).) 

1833 fraser's Mag. V11. 547 The pentagram was a penta- 
gonal figure, supposed to possess the same kind of power 
which, amongst us, nsed popularly to be attributed to the 
horseshoe. 1855 ‘Texsxyson Jrook 103 Sketching with her 
slender pointed foot Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
On garden gravel. 1878 A. W. Warn Greene's Fr. Bacon 
1. §1 Notes 209 ‘The pentagramma, pentageron or pentalpha 
is the mystic figure ae hy prolonging the sides of 
a regular pentagon till they intersect one another. It can 
be drawn without a break in the drawing ‘, 1895 Miss 
A. M. Stoopart ¥. S. Blackie viii. 176, found a hindrance 
—a pentagram—in my way, like Mephistopheles, 
-Pentagraph, erron. form of PANTOGRAPH. 

|| Pentagynia (pentadzinia), Bot, [mod.L., 
f. Penra- + Gr. yur7 woman, female, taken in sense 
‘female organ, pistil’.]) An order of plants in 
many classes of the Linnzan System, comprising 
those having five pistils. lence Pentagyn (rare), 
a plant of this order; Pentagy-nian, Penta- 
gy‘nious, Fenta‘gynous a//s., belonging to this 
order, having five pistils. 

1760 J. Lee f/utrod. Bot. w viii. (1765) 92 Sentagynia, 
comprehending such Plants as have ie Styles, 1828-32 
Weuster, Pextagyn,..a plant having five pistils Penta. 
gytian, having five pistils, 182g Lovpon,Peatagynous, having 
five styles. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lev. goz Pentagynious. 

Pentahedral (pentah?‘dral, -he-dril),a@. Also 
pentaedral. [f. PENTA- + Gr. €5pa seat, base + 
-AL: ef. HexaHEpRAL.] Of a solid figure or 
body: Having five faces; esp. having five lateral 
faces, five-sided (as a prism of pentagonal section). 
So +Pentahe‘drical, Pentahe‘drous adjs. In 
same sense; Pentahe’dron, a solid figure having 
five faces. 

1804 Watt in PAIL Fraus, XCIV. 310 note, Hexaedral 
and *pentaedral prisms are most abundant; then the tetra- 
edral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octacdral. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol. WV. 266 Pentacdrad, that hath five sides. 
1658 Pintuirs, *Pentahedricad figure, .a figure which hath 
fivesides, 1661 in Biount Glossogr. 17975 AsH,*Pentahedron 
(a different spelling), the pentaedron, /bid., Pentaedron, 
a pillar with five sides, _a@ 1728 Woonwaro Fossils (1729) 1. 
120 The *pentaedrons Columnar Coralloid Bodies are com- 
pos'd of Plates set lengthways. 

Pentahexahedral, -hedron : see PENTA-. 

Pental (pentil). [f. stem of Penr(ayy, ete. + 
-al, app. after chloral] A name for trimethyl- 
cthylene (C,H,,° when used as an anzesthetic. 


PENTAMETER. | 


1891 Lancet 3 Ovt, 789 A new anzsthetic called pental, 
which does not produce total unconsciousness, but onl 
a kind of hypnosis. 1893 Brit, Med. Jrul. 18 Mar. 44/10 
Velez thinks pental may with advantage replace chloroform 
and ether in many operations of short duration. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pental. CsH1o. Trimethylethylene.. .It bas been 
used as an anasthetic, but is not a safe drug. 

Pentalemma to Pentalogy: see PeNta-. 

| Pentalpha (pente'lfa). [a. Gr. mévradga, 
asynonym of mevraypappor PENTAGRAM, f. wévre 
five + ada the letter Alpha or A; from its pre- 
senting the form of an A in five different positions.] 
= PENTAGRAM, PENTANGLE J. 

18:18 Hornowse fist. Hlustr, (ed. 2) 344 We often see 
English shepherds cutting the pentalpha ..ia the turf, 
although they never heard of Antiochus, or saw his cvin, 
and although they are ignorant of its mystic power. 1820 
1). Teaxer Your Normandy 1.179 The produced pentagon, 
or comhination of triangles, sometimes called the pentalpha, 
1855 E. Smeptey Occult Sefences 61 The salutary ‘pen- 
talpha’..should be written on the stable doors. 

Pentamerous (pente'méras), a [f. Penta- 

+ Gr. pépos part + -ous.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by, five parts or divlsions. 

1. So?, Waving the parts of the flower-whorl five 
in number. (Often written 5-serous.) 

1835 Lixotey Jutred, Bot. (1848) 1. 316 Pentamerous, if 
a flower consists of urgans in fives. 1857 Henerey Elen, 
Sot. 222 Trees or shrubs with. .an imbricated 5-merous calyx 
and corolla. 1879 Bennett in Academy it Jan. 33/2 The 
four stamens of Scrophulariaceae and | abiatae are admitted 
tu result from a degradation from the pentamerous type. 

2. Zool. a. Consisting of five joints, as the tarsi 
of certain inseets; also applied to such inseets 
themselves, as the beetles of the group /extamera. 
b. Maving five radiating parts or organs, as a 
star-fish or other echinoderm. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, Wt. xxxv. 683 Pentamerous 
insects are those which have five joints in all their tarsi. 
1828 /b/d. 1V. xl vii. 376 Zarsf pentamerous. 1870 RottestoNn 
Aatmn, Life Introd.143 Echinodermata. Animals..which,. 


- combine with a radial and, ordinarily, pentamerous arrange- 


ment, traces of a hilateral symmetry. 

So Penta‘meral a. = prec.; Penta‘meran, a 
pentamerous beetle (see 2a, above); Pe-ntamere 
(-mies), each of the five divisions of a pentamerous 
animal; Penta‘merism, the condition or character 
of being pentamerons; Penta-meroid a., allied to 
the extinct genus /endamerus, of the family Pev/a- 
meride of brachiopods, having somewhat penta- 
gonal shells; sé. a brachiopod of this family. 

1842 Breanne Dict. Sci. etc, Pentamerans, Peatamera., 
a section of Coleopterous insects, including those whicb 
have five joints on the tarsus of each leg. 1899 Nature 
14 Sept. 460/1 Theories of stalked-ancestry, pentameral 
syminetry, aud the like. goo Lankester Zreat Zool. ut. 
19 Variation from pentamerism may arise suddenly (discon- 
tinuous meristic variation). /6#d. 99 ‘The whole animal can 
he divided into 5 coriesponding and almost symmetrical 
sections, ‘ pentameres’, by 5 imaginary ‘ perradial planes’. 

Pentameter (pentz'm/éta1), sb. and a. /’ros. 
[a. L. pentameter sb, ad, Gr. mevrdperpos adj. 
consisting of five measures, sb. a verse or line of 
five measures; f. wevra- five + pérpoy measure. Cf. 
I. pentamétre sb. (¢ 1300 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb, A verse or line consisting of five feet. 

1. In Greek and Latin prosody: A form of daety- 
lic verse composed of two similar halves (penthe- 
mimers), each consisting of two feet and a long 
syllable (thus equivalent to a dactylie hexameter 
with the second half of the third and of the sixth 
foot omitted); in the first penthemimer each of 
the two feet may be cither dactyl or spondee, in 
the second they must both be dactyls. Most 
commonly used in alternation with hexameters, 
constituting e/egzac verse : see KLEGIAC A, 1. 

The name arose from a mistaken analysis of the verse as 
two dactyls (or spondces), a spondee, and two anapzats, 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Pocsi¢ t. xxiv. (Arb.) 64 Elegie... 
was in a pitious maner of meetre, placing a limping Penta. 
meter, after a lusty Exameter, which made it godolourously 
more then any other meeter. 1725 Waris Logie tt. i. § 3 
Certain Latin words should be framed in the form of hexa- 
meters or pentameters; and this may be done by those whu 
know nothing of Latin or of verses, ¢ 1805 CoLertpce A/isc. 
Poems, Eleg. Metre, [Exampte] In the hexameter rises the 
fountain’s silvery colunin, In the pentameter aye falling 
in melody back. 1874 Savce Compar. Phitol. ix. 384 The 
charm of the Latin pentaineter is enhanced by the rhyming 
of the last syllables of the two penthemimers, 

2. Applied to lines of verse consisting of five fect 
in other languages; e.g. the English ‘heroic’ or 
iambie verse of ten syllables. 

1706 A. Benroro Temple Mus. vi.114 Odes and Hynins.. 
in ‘several kinds of Verse..some were Pentameters. 1749 
Power Pros. Numbers 3g Yhe Casura falling constantly on 
the fuurth Sytlable in the English Pentameters or Heroicks, 
creates a dull Uniformity in the Flow of the Verse. 1886 
Brices JJesstanic Hroph. xi. 340 The pentameters use quite 
frequently the divine name ‘Adonay Jahveh. ‘ 

B. adj. (Now attrib. use of sb.) Consisting of 
five metrical feet; having the form of a penta- 
meter (see A), esp. of the dactylie pentameter. 

1946 Laxctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. t. viii. 17 OF the 
nomber of the fete, as Exameter and Pentameter which is 
also called Elegiacal. 1782 J, Warton #ss. Pope x. V1. 211 
Like Ovid's Fasti, in hexameter and pentameter verses. 


PENTAMETERED. 
1854 Emnrson Lett, & Soc, Aldus, Poet. & [ntag, Wks. (Bohn) | 
HI, 171 Those weary pentameter tales of Dryden and others. 


Hence Penta‘metered «., written in penta- 
meters; Penta‘metrist, a writer of pentameters ; 
Penta‘metrize v. ¢ravs., to make into, or like, 
a pentameter. 

1sg9g Preserv. Fle. V// 1. (1866) 5 This trew kinde of 
hexametred and pentumetred verse. 1803 Toop Spenser's 
Wks. 1. p. xxii. note, English bexamctrists and pentaumetrists. 
1843 Soutney Doctor, Fragnt. (1848) 674/2 Horace has been 
made lo say the same thing by the insertion of an apt word 
which pentametrises the verse, 1898 W. E. Hettiaxp in 
Srul. Philol. XXV1. 1o Vhere was not the same risk of 
pentametrizing the hexameters. 

| Pentandria (pentarndria). Bot, [mod.1.. 
(Linneeus 1735), f. mod... pentandr-us, f. Gr. 
nevr(a- five + avdp-, stein of dvyp man, male, taken 
in sense ‘ male organ’, stamen: sce MONANDRIA.] 
The fifth class in the linnzan Sexual System, 
comprising plants having five stamens not cohering. 
So Pentander (rare) [F. pentandre], a pentan- 
drous plant; Penta’ndrian, Penta‘ndrious, and, 
(usually) Pentandrous ad/s., belonging to the 
class Jentandria ; having five free stamens. 

1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot, w. xix. (1765) 113 Pentandria, 
comprehending such Plants as have five Stamina. 1785 
Martyn Aousscan’s Bot, ix. (1794) 88. 1806 Garrine rit, 
Bot. 25 Tamarix. lowers pentandrons, 1828-32 Wenstrer, 
Pentander,,.Pentandrian 31830 laxpiuy Nat. Syst, Bot, 
220 The pentandrous corolla and 5 lobed calyx. — 1857 
Mayne E.rfos. Lev. go2/2 Pentandrious, or pentandrons. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 531 The same probably 
also happens in the pentandrous Hypericinez:. 

Pentane (pentén). Chem, [f. Gr. mévre five 
+ -ANE 2b.) The general name of the paraffins of 
the pentacarbon scries, C,H,,; also called Quin- 
fane and Pentyl hydride. ‘Three such bydrocar- 


bons are known (see quot.), all colourless mobile 
uids, occurring in petroleum, etc. 


Also atirté., 


are possible, 
and six known, the chief being Vatervtenn; Pentinyl, 
the radical C3H7, as in pentinyl ethyl oxide, CAH:03 
Pentov‘ic a., applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. of the 
same series, as Peufoic or Valericacid, CsH 1002; Pentone. 
Pe‘ntonene,a hydrocarbon of the formula CsH¢: Pentyl, 
the radical C3Hi1, of which one form is Amyn; hence 
Penty'lic a. 

1877 Watts fownes' Chen 11. 48 Pentanes, CsHi2. Of 
these hydrocarbons there are three modifications, viz. : 
t Normal Pentane |(CH3(CH2)sCH2]. 2. Isopentane 
[C2H5.CH(CHs)2}. 3. Neopentane [C(CH3)).  /é/d. 58 
Pentenes, Cstlig. f the four possible modifications... 
Vormal Pentene, or Ethyt-allyl, Cos. Cgtly.. boils at 37%... 
Ssopentence,or Amylene, is obtained, together with isopentane, 
by distilling..amyl alcohol..with sulphuric acid. /sd., 
‘Tertiary pentyl jodide. /béd. 63 Vaterylene or Pentine, 
CsHe Of this hydrocarbon two modifications are known. 
féld. 64 Vatylene or pentone, CsH6,..is formed by the action 
of alcoholic potash on valerylene dibromide. /dfa. 148 
Pentyl alcohols and ethers. The formula C3Hi2O may in- 
clude eight different alcohols. . .[] Butyl Carbinol or Normal 
Primary Penty! Alcohal...[2} Iscbutyl Carbinol, Isopentyl 
Alcohol, or Amyl Alcohol. .the ordinary aniy! abate: 
duced by fermentation, /é/d. 293 Pentoic or Valeric Acids... 
These acids admit of four metameric modifications...‘The 
first and second are obtained by oxidation of normal pentylic 
and isopentylic or amylic alcohol respectively. 1892 Roscon 
Elen, Chem, 286 Penty| alcohol, C3120, is obtained from 
pentylic acid by reducing first to the aldehyde and then to 
the alcohol. 189z Mortey & Mui MWadts’ Diet. 111. 807/2 
Fentonene ., occurs in oil deposited by compressed gas 
derived from bituminous shale. 

attrib, 1895 Daily News 23 July 5/5 The pentane-air 
flame..is produced by burning a mixture of air and pentane 
vapour Irom a suitahle argand burner. 1896 /4ié. 30 Jun. 

/ Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt's pentane standard bad again 

ven vindicated as a reliable and exact standard, while in 
gre use in gas Lesting the peepee roposed by 

fr, Dibdin in 2886, had been chosen as a suitable substitute 
for candles in daily work. 

Pentangle (pesntzeyg'l). Also 7-9 pentagle, 
(In form a hybrid f. Gr. mevta- Penta- + ANGLE; 
buf, in sense 1, perhaps an accommodated form of 
fentagle, in origin a variant of PeNTACLE.) 

1, = Pentacty, PextaGraM, PeNTALrua. 

3.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kné. 620 Then bay schewed hym be 
sehelde pat was of schyr goulez, Wyth be pentangel de-paynt 
of pure golde hwez;..Hitis a syngne bat Salamon set sum- 
quyle, In bytoknyng of trawpe, bi tytle bat hit habbez, For 
hit is a figure pat haldez fyue poyntez, And vche lyne vmbe- 
lappez and loukez in oper, And ay quere hit is endelez, and 
Lnglych hit callen Quer-al, as 1 here, pe endeles knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 2.1.x. 42 Vhey are afraid of 
the pentangle [ed. 1650 pentagle] of Solomon [argin (ed. 
1650), 3 triangles interserted and made of five lines} 1655 
Movrer & Benner /lealth’s Lup. (1746167 Diet is defined 
..an exact Order in Labour, Meat, Drink, Sleep, and 
Venery: for they are thought to be Pythagoras his Pent- 
angle or five squar'd Figure. 1827 W.G. S. Zxcurs. Vill. 
Curate 128 Had 1 but shown him the pentagle of Soloman, 
or the Chaldee Tetragrammaton,..how the fiend would 
have howled at me in vain. 

2. = PENTAGON, rare. 

1658 Rowtann MWonfel’s Theat. Ins. 997 The water Gras- 
hopper of Rondoletius, whose head is like a pentangle, 
having as it were five corners. 70x Moxon Math. Dict, 
Petagon..is a Geometrical Figure having five Angles. .. 
Pentangie, the same, only a Greek and Latin word joyned. 
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Pentangular (pentengidlan, 2 [fas prec. 
+ angular] llaving five angles or angular points; 
pentagonal. 


1661 Monian Spd. Gentry 1.44 ‘Vhe Mullet points are all 
strait and pentangular. 1673-4 Grew -fuat, Pranks 1 i. 
§$ 10 Through a Glass, some appear Pentangnilar, others 
Sexangular, and Septangular. 1806-7 J. Birtsrorn Miseries 
Fiuny Life (1826) xvii 389 Those pentangular divisions 
which characterize the back of the sca-tortoise. 1872 WLS. 
Symonps Nec. Nocks x. 381 tt was of a pentangular shape 
with a bastion tower at each angle. 

Pentapetalose to -phyllous: sce PrNva-. 


Pentapody (pente"pod:). /es.  [ad. Gr. type 
*nevranodia, f. wevtamous of five fect, f. mevra- + 
nous foot: cf Diropy.] A verse or line consisting 
of five fect, or a sequence of live feet in a verse. 

1864in Wepster. 1884 ALLEN %. ffadler's Greek Graniut. 
$ 1072 A single foot, taken by itself, is called a monopody ¢ 
two feet, taken together, a dipody; three feet, a tripody ; 
four, five, six, &c., a tetrapody, pentapody, hexapody, &ex 
1893 /farper's Mag. Mar, 570/2 Kven the pentapody exists 
in song and dance. /47¢., Hundreds fof folk-sougs] in 
Thingarian nusie consisting of dipodies,tetraps dies, tripodies, 
pentapodies, and heaupodies, 1900 Hi. We. Savtu Greed 
Meltc Joets 280 We | Py thermos] borrowed from Sappho the 
logacedic pentapody (hendeca8yllalus'. 5 , 

|| Pentapolis ‘penta‘pilis). [1..a. Gr. mevra- 
mods a state of hve towns, f. mevra- live + modus 
cily, town.] A confederacy or proup of five 
towns: applied in ancient times to several such 


groups. 

Te 1425 Wrystots Cron. 1137 Pentapolis next is syne, For 
v. citeis par ar fyne, 1608 Suaks. Perwles, Dri. Mer. 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis.] 1838 Tune wasa, Gr 
If, xii, 89 These six colonies formed an association. ,. dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Dorian pextapelis. 1882 
Scare Encyel. Relig. Muowl 111, 1653 Nicholas 111. .com- 
pelled Rudolph of Hapsburg to cede the pentapolis and the 
exarchate of Ravenna to the papal sec. ~ 

Hence Pentapo'litan «., of or pertaining to a 
Ventapolis. spec. to that of Cyrene in Lybia. 

1927-42 Cuamners Cred sv. Madripassian, Because 
Sabellins was of Pentapolis, and the [Patripassian] heresy 
spread much there, called the Pentapotitan doctrine. 1853 
Kiscscry 4/sfatia xxi, Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships 
go to Rnme? 

Pentapterous to Pentaptych: sce Pexta-. 

Pentarch (pentaik), sé. [ad. Gr. type meév- 
ropxos (used in Byzant, Gr.), £ révr(e five + -apyos 
tuler: cf, ée¢rarch. In mod.F. fentargue (Littré).] 
a. The ruler of one of a group of five districts 
or kingdoms. b. One of a governing body of 


five persons. 

[1656 Brount Clossegr., Pentarck..a Captain of five men.) 
3793 Hery tr. O'Flateriy's Ogyyte 1. 62 None of the 
pentarchs under that title assumed the dominion of the 
whole island [Ireland]. 1798 W. Tavior in Monthd Ree 
XXVIT. 500 To substitute a monarch for the pentarchs of 
the present constitution. 2 ‘ 

Pentarch, ¢. of, [mod. f. Gr wévz ¢ five + 
dpxy beginning.) Arising from live distinct points 
of origin, as the woody tisstic of a root. 

_ 1884 ower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 348 The xylem 
is triarch to pentarch and octarch. 

Penta‘rchical, a. rare". ([f.as nest + -1Ca1..J 
Of or belonging to a pentarch or a pentarchy; in 
quot. fig. (cf. next, 2b, quot. 1633). 

1643 J. Jounson lead. Love 3 ‘Thus was the sentinel! of 
my pentarchical sonldiers permitted to rest. 

Pentarchy (pentaaki), Also 7 evvon, pempt-. 
[ad. Gr. wevrapyea a rule of five, a quinynevirate, 
f. névre five + -apyia rule.] 

1, A government by five rulers; a group of hve 
districts or kingdoms each under its own ruler. 

In quol. 1871 applied to the European system of the ' Five 
Great Powers’. 

od Houssuro Chron, dist. Eng. 1015/1 The monarchie 
or sole gonernement of the Iland became a pentarchie, that 
is, it was diuided betwixt fiue abe v6rz Sreeo //ist, Ge. 
Bri¢. 1x, vie $ 47 Dermot Mac Murgh (in that time of the 
Irish Pentarchie, or fivefold King:dome) hauing secretly 
stolne away the wifeof Rothericke. 1799 5. Tursen Angto- 
Sax. 1. vi. 253 East Anglia made ta tetrarchy; Essex 
a pentarchy. 1871 Echo 27 Jan., Some writer lately deplored 
the dissolution of the great European Pentarchy, 

2. The government of a country or district by 
a hody of five persons; n governing body of live. 

1661 Sir cl. Hlaslerig’s Last Willy Test. 3 ‘Yhough Tt 
stood ever a profest enemy unto Monarchy, 1 appeared 
aconstant Zealot fora Pentarchy, i711 Swirt Lovaminer 
25 Jan., A picture. .representing five persons as large as the 
life, sitting in council together like a pentarchy. 2827 
Scorr Napoleon ii, he inconvenience of this pentarchy. 

b. fig. 

1633 P. Fretcuen Purple (sl, vy, xxxvili, Auditus, second 
of the Pemptarchie.  /éé, vi. xiii, Those five fair brethren 
[the senses] which I sung of late, For their just number 
called the Pemptarchie. 1651 Viccs Vew Disp. 33 ‘Vhe 
Pentarchy of sences. 3855 Mitman Lad. Chr. xiv, in. (1864) 
IX. 119, What may be called the Supreine Pentarchy of 
Scholasticism [Aquinas, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham]. 

Pentarsic to Pentaspermous: see PEnta-. 

Pentastich (pentistik). [ad. mod.1.. penta- 
slich-us, a. Gr. wevtéorix-os adj. of five lines, f. 
PENTA- + o7ixos row, line.] 

1, A group of five lines of verse. 

[1656 Buount Glossogn, Pentastick,..that consists of five 
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PENTATEUCH 


of five verses, 1882-3 in Schag’s Hucyel Relig. Knowl, 
TEL, 1945 tn the few instances of pentastichs..the last thice 
lines usually unfold the reason of the thought of the 
first two, 1891 [see Ocrasthcn). 

+ 2. (Sec quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1656 Hitounr Glassogr., entastichs (pentastiche), porches 
having five rowes of Pillars. 

Pentastichous pentestikas), 2. Bot, [fas 
prec. + -0Us.) Arranged in tive rows, live-ranked ; 
esp, of a stem: having five leaves in the spiral row, 
and thus five vertical rows or orthostichies in the 
phyHotaxis. 

1857 Mavxe Hafos. Lev, Pentastichius, .. disposed in 
five rows, ..pentastichous. 1861 Bexriey Van. Bet. 13y 
This arrangement of cycles of five..is termed the quin- 
cuncial, pentastichous or five-ranked arrangement. 

Pentastom, -e (pentistem. -omn). Zo0/. Also 
in L. form. (ad. mod.h.. /ealastomaion, £ VExta- 
+ Gr. -oropgos adj. formative f. o7dua mouths so 
called from the appearance of the month and the 
two pairs of chitinoid huoks adjacent to it. (So 
in mod.F.\J) An animal of the genus /enfastonan 
or Pentastoma, comprising internal parasites infest- 
ing man and other animals; an aberrant group of 
Arachnida, formerly classed as trematode worms. 

2857 tr. Anehenmetster's Parasites Hin Body Syd. Sou.) 
I}. 7 People took these four feet for the same number of 
oral orifices, vo that counting in the true month. five such 
openings were obtained and the animal received the mame 
of Pentastomnum. 878 ANKUN Se. & Pract. Med. ed. 6) 
1, 196 Praner..pointed out, in 1847, the evistence of the 
pentastoma is a parasite in the human subject. 1878 Bers. 
GCegentanr's Comp, Anat. 298 ‘Yhis is most marked in 
Pentastonum, when the ovary 1s attached toa circular can. 
1890 Century Dict., Pentastome. ‘ 

bo Penta‘stomoid «., resembling the genu> 
Pentastomum; or belonging to the group /a/a- 
stomordea, represented by this genus; sé, an animal 
of this group. Penta‘stomons «.: sce quot. 

1857 Mayne apos. Lewy Peutastents, having five 
mouths or openings: pentastomous, 1890 Coad. Dict. Pen- 
lastomoid, 

Pentastyle  pentistail), 2 and sh sind. 
rare, [f. Penta- + Gr. orba-os pillar. So in 
mod.F.)] a. adj. Waving five columns in front 
or at the end, as a building. b, 5d. A building 
or portico having five columns. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cyct, fentastyle, in architecture, a 
work wherein are fixe rows of columns. 1794 Adin. me. 
elrchit, (810) 122 Peatastyde, an edifice baving five columns 


in front. 1823 P. Nicttonson fact, Batt. 590. 1882 
Oct, Peatastyle, «having five columus. 
Pentasyllabic (peutisilebik), « [f. L. 


fentasyllab-us,a. Gr. nevracvAdap-os five-sy labled 

+ -1¢, after SYLLABIC.) Consisting of five syllables. 
So Pentasy‘Ilabism (voxce-wd.', pentasylabic 
condition; Pentasy ‘lable, a word of tive syllables. 

ax97t Gray Obsert, Bag, Metre Wks. 1843. V. 257 Pent 
syllabte and Tetrasyllabic [lines of verse]. ‘Uhese are rarely 
used alone. 1816 Q. Net. XV. 369 It could not be done iu 
less compass than a pentasyllable. 1892 F. Hats. in -Valfor 
(N. Wd 25 Aug. 1g5/1 ‘ Léterariaz', however, if we can 
excuse its pentasyllabiamn, seems to recommend itself ay supe 
plying a desideratum. . 

Pentateuch pentati#k). [ad L. peataleuch- ws, 
eum (Tertullian ¢207), sh. f. Gr. mevrareny-os 
the pentateuch (Let. of Ptolemicus Gnosticus ¢ 160, 
in Epiphanius Adv, Z/ares. xxxiti. § 4), sb. use 
(se. BiBAos) of wevrarevxos adj. ‘of live Looks’, f. 
nevra- five + Tevxos ‘implement, vesscl', in post- 
Alexandrian Gr. ‘book’. In F. Pentateugue.) 

1. Name for the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, aud 
Deuteronomy) taken together as a connected group, 
traditionally ascribed to Moscs (hence called ‘ the 
five books of Moses’). 

1530 Patsor. 253/1 Penthatheukes, fyve bokes of Mayses 
lawe, pentathercon. 1533 More Confit. Tindale Who. 
343/2 That after these bokes well learned, we bee mete for 
Tyndales pentateukes, and Tyndale» testamente, 1586 J 
Hooner f/isé. /rel. Ep. Ded., Then he and Tosna..did de 
liuer vnto them the whole Pentatychon of Moses to be 
dailie read & taught. 1614 Sevpen Titles Hon. 15 Long 
before his time was the Pentateuch turned into Greck. 
1646 Sin 'l. Browne /’seta’, /f. Vt. i. 276 Jerome professeth, 
in his translation he was faine sometime to relieve himselfe 
by the Samuritane Pentateuch. 1768-74 Tocker Lt. Ned. 
(1834) 11. 410 The Israclite had nothing more to do than 
open his Pentateuch, 1867 Lany Herrert Cradée L. viii. 
210 They were shown the oldest known copy of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

2. transf. A volume composed of five books, 


etc. : see quots. rare. 

1656 Buouxt Glossogr,, Pentateuch, a volume of five 
Books. 1658 Puiturs, Pertateuch,..also any volume con- 
sisting of five books. 1842 Duxctson Ved, Lex. sv By 
analogy some surgeons bave given the name Surgica? 
Pentateuch to the division of external diseases into five 
classes :—wounds, ulcers, tumours, luxations and fractures. 
289t Cnevxe Orig. & Relig. Cont. of Psalter i. 6 The 
Hebrew Psalter came together not asa book but asa Penta- 
teuch, 1891 Buapes (42/2) ‘he Pentateuch of Printing, with 
a Chapter on Judges. n 

Ilence Pentateuchal (pentiti#kal) @., of, per- 


taining to, or contained in the Pentateuch. 
@ 1846 Wittiams cited in Worcester. 1863 Darwin in Live 


verses.] 1658 Printirs, Pextasticks, .. Stanza's, consisting | (1892) 257, 1 bave long regretted that 1.-used the Penta. 


PENTATHIONIC. ’ 


tenchal tern of ‘Creation. 1890 Graostone /mipregnadble 
Rock (1892) 176 The spirit, .of the Pentateucbal laws. 

Pentathionic (pentipai nik), @. Chen. 
[irreg. f. Penta- + Gr. Oefor sulphur + -1c: sce 
Ditnionic.] In fentathionic acid, an acid con- 
taining five atoms of sulphur in the molecule, 
11,5,0,, colourless, inodorous, and of bitter taste. 
Hence Pentathionate ,-pat-onct), a salt of penta- 
thionic acid. 

Tn quot. 1849, applied to the anhydride or oxide (S303). 

1849 D. Campukie /uorg. Chem. 58 Pentathionic acid, 
$;30;..This acid is in solution when an excess of sulphide 
of hydrogen gas is passed into a saturated solution of sul- 
phurous acid, 88x Av¢henenuin 29 Jan. 169/1 Obtaining 
beautifully crystallized barium and potassium pentathionates, 
1881 .Vafure XXIII, 6r5/2 Mr. Vi. Lewes .. describes .. 
several potassium pentathionates... ‘These experiments 
appear to establish beyond doubt the existence of penta- 
thionic acid. 

Pentathlete (pente"plit). 
Aytns, f. wévradAov: sce next.] 
contended in the pentathlon. 

1828 KH. Barker Parrianva 1. $22 note, Between Porson 
and Parr. .the difference was as great as between. .a pugilist 
and a pentathlete, 1873 Symons Gré, Zeets iii. (1877) 87 
Vou give all kinds of honours..to runners, boxers, pent- 
athletes, Xe. 

Pentathlon ‘pentzx'plen|. Also in Lat. form 
pentathlum. Pl. -a. Gr. and Nom. Antty. 
[a. Gr. mévraédAor, f. mévre five + d@Aov contest.] 
An athletic contest consisting of five exercises 
leaping, running, throwing the discus, throwing 
the spear, and wrestling’, all performed on the 
same day and by the same athletes. 

1706 Puitiies, Pentathium, gir BupGELe Spece. No, 161 
x7 The Commonwealths of Greece; from whence the 
Romans afterwards borrowed their Pentathlum, which 
was compused of Running. Wrestling, Leaping, ‘Throwing, 
and Boxing. 1776 R. Cuaxpter Sram. Greece iv. 15 
Telamon and Pelens,.challenged their half-brotber Phocus 
ta contend in the Pentathlum., 1853 Grove Greece 1. 
Ixxw. X. 437 The pentathloa, or quintuple contest, wherein 
the running match and the wrestling match came first in 
order, 1868 W. Santa Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiqg. sv. The 
pentathlon was introduced in the Olympic games in Ol. 18. 

Pentatomic pentatemik), @ Chem. [mod. 
f, Gr. névre five +daropes Atom + -Ic: ef. afomtc.] 
Containing five atoms of some substance in the 
molecule; sfec. containing five replaceable hy- 
drogen atoms; also = PENTAVALENT. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chen, V1, 72 Pentatomic Alcohols. 
Pintte and qquercite, two saccharine bodies having the com- 
position CgHiz03, probably belong to this class of bodies, 
18973 J. 0. Cooke Ver Chem, 290 No definite pentatomie 
hydrate is known. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chen. (ed. 11) 633 
Glucoses may..be expected to act as pentatomic alcohols, 


Pentatomid (pentx'témid), 2. Lxtom.  [f. 
mod.].. Pextatomida pl., f. Pentatoma, name of the 
typical genus Olivier, 1789), f. Gr. mevra- Penta- 
live + -Towos cut, in reference to the 5-jointed 
antenne.] Belonging to the family /entatomida 
of plant-feeding heteropterous insects, mostly of 
warm climates, and often brilliantly coloured. So 
Penta‘tomine a. insamc sense; Penta‘tomoid a., 
related to, or resembling, the Pentatomide. 

1890 Cent. Dict, Pentatomine..Pentatomold. 1900 [bis 
VI. 260 Tinnunculus Amurensis,.1ts stomach contained 18 
large pentatomid bugs. 7 

Pentatone ‘pentitown). Jfus. rare. [f. 
Penta- + Tone, after frifone.] ‘An interval of 
live whole tones, an augmented sixth’ (Stainer & 
Barrett). 

Pentatonic (pentatgnik), «. dfs. [mod. 
(Carl Engel, 1864), f. Pesta-+ Gr. rév-os TONE + 
-1c; cf. Toxic.) Consisting of five notes or sounds ; 
esp. applied to a form of scale without semitones 
(equivalent to the ordinary major scale with the 
fourth and seventh omitted), used by various ancient 
nations, and by modern semi-civilized races, as well 
as in the popular melodies of different countries 
(often called the Scotch scale). 

1864 Excer JWus. due. Nat. 124 A scale .. consisting of 
only five tones, wherefore I have given it the name of Penta. 
tonic Scate. 1887 L. Scott Suse. Stud. 1. iv. (1888) 222 
The ancient scale being pentatonic, ic. five notes, leaving 
put our fourth and seventh, 1891 Athenee 12 Dec. 807/2 
India.. differs, as Europe differs, from the pentatonic and 
heptatonic scales of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese. 


Pentatremite (pentatr/mait). Pa/vont, Also 
contracted pentremite. [ad. mod.L. Pentatre- 
atttes, {. Penta- + Gr. rpyua hole, aperture: sce 
-1tE! 2.) An cehinoderm of the genus evta- 
tiémites, belonging to the extinct class Blastoidea, 
allied to the crinoids. So Pentatrematoid (-tr7-- 
matoid) @., belonging to or resembling the Penia- 
tremitide, typified by Pentratremttes; sb. an 
echinoderm of this family. 

1864 Weaster, Pentremite, a fossil crinoid. 1873 Dawson 
Karth & Man vi. 153 One curious group, that of the Pen- 
fremtites, a sort of larval form, 890 Cent. Dict, Peutatre- 
satoid,, Pentatremite 

Pentauncer, obs. form of PENITENCER. 

Pentavalent (pentevalént), @. Chen. [f. 
Penta- + L. valent-em having power or value.] 


[ad. Gr. wevraé- 
An athlete who 
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faving the combining power of five atoms of hy- 
drogen or other univalent clement ; quinquivalent. 

1871 Roscox Hlew. Cheut. 174 Vhe elements of the 
nitrogen group possess a peculiarity by which they fre» | 
quently appear as if they were pentavalent. 188: A. W. 
Wittiamson in Mature XXIV. 18/1 An atom of nitrogen er | 
of antimony is only known to trivalent in combination 
with hydrogen; but each of them occurs in form of a penta- 
valent compound with chlorine. 

Pente, obs. and dial. form of Paint. 

Penteconta- (pentikpnta), before a vowel 
-cont-, combining form, repr. Gr. wevtnxovta 
fifty, ina few rare words. +Pentecontarch [ad. 
Gr. mevryxévrapxos}], a commander of fifty men. 
Penteco'ntadrachm (-dram) [ad. Gr. mevrnovrd- 
Spaxpor], a Cyrenaic coin worth fifty drachmas. 
Pentecontaglo’ssal «. [Gr. yAwooa tongue], 
written in fifty languages. Penteco:ntali:-tre [ad. 
Gr. nevtnxovraArtpor], a Sicilian coin worth fifty 
itrat or ten drachmas. 

1382 Wyeiir 1 Adace, iii, 55 After these thingus Judas 
ordeynyde duykis of the peple, cribunys [géoss that oon 
ledde a thousand], and centortouns [or ledinge an hundridj, 
and pentacontarkes [leders of fyfty} 1656 Brount Glossagr., 
Pentecontarck, a Captain of fifty men, 1807 Ronixsox 
Archzol. Greca v. xxvi. §48 In some authors we find the 
word pentecontadrachm, or fifty drachms. 1846 J. 13. Lixpsay 
(été) Pentecontaglossal Paternoster, or the Lord’s Prayer 
in so Languages. 1850 Leevcn tr, CO. MWiiller's Ane. Art 
§132 The costly master-pieces of Sicilian engravers, the 
great Syracusan pentekontalitres at the head, 

||Penteconter!. Gr. sini. [a. Gr. wevty- 
xovT@p.] A commander of a troop of fifty men. 

1623 Inscuam .Venephon 34 The Coronels..framed six 
Companies, enery one consisting of an hundred men, and 
appointed Captaines over them, and Penteconters, and Eno- 
motarches. 1850 Grote Greece ut. Iwi. VIL. 159 The Pente- 
kontér and the Lochage were responsible also cach for his 
larger division. , 

Penteconter ?. Gr. Antiy. [ad. Gr. mevty- 
xovrnpys.] A ship of burden with fifty oars, 

1838 Traxuwatt. Greece 1V. xxxiv. 346 Dexippas,. .who 
was sent ont with a penteconter.., satled away to Byzan- 
tium. 1846 Grote Greece 1. iv, Danaos placed his fifty 
daughters on board ofa penteconter (or vessel with fifty oars). 

Pentecost (pe'nt/kgst). Also 5 penteost, 
peneost, 5-6 penthecost.e, 6-7 penticost(e, 7 
pentyeost, [a. Christian L. feséivosté (Tertul- 


lian), a. Gr. revrnxoaty (sc. juépa or éopry) fifticth | 


(day or feast), in Tobit i. 1, 2 Maceabees xii. 32.] 
1. A name of Hellenistic origin for the Jewish 
harvest festival (called in the Old Testament the 
Feast of Weeks) observed on the fiftieth day of 
the Omer (q.v.), i.e. at the conelusion of seven 
weeks from the offering of the wave-sheaf, on the 


s-cond day of the Passover. 

The first day of the Passover is always the 15th Nisan; 
the 16th Nisan is the First Day of ae Omer or wave- 
offering ; seven weeks from which, on the 6th Sivan, is the 
Feast of Weeks, Thus, in 19:0, the 16th Nisan coincided 
with Sunday i5th April, and the 6th Sivan with Sunday 
3rd June, which were also, that year, Easter Sunday and 
Whit-Sunday; bot the Jewish festivals, being regulated 
solely by the moon, may tall on any day of the week: sce 2. 

c1000 eric AZoat, |. 312 On dam ealdan Pentecosten 
sette God dam Israhela folee. ¢1175 Lad. Font. 89. 
1382 Wreur 2 AJuce. xii. 32 After Pentecost [Vulg. post 
Pentecosten, UXX pera &¢ thy Acyouéerny wevrnxog7'}, thei 
wenten ajeins Gorgias, prepoost of Vdume. — Acts tivt 
Whanne the dayes Pentecostes, [gdoss that is, fyfti; 1388 
daies of Pentecost} weren fulfillid, alle disciplis weren to 
gidere in the same place. 1560 Binur (Genev.) Sodit ti, 1 
In the feast of Pentecoste which is the holy (feast) of the | 
seven wekes [so in 1611; LXX év 1H wevrnxoory éopty 7 | 
éarw ayia émra éBSonddwe], 1737 Wriston Josephus, 

Jewish War. iit $1 What feast Ffak was observed after 
seven weeks, and which the Jews call Pentecost. 1900 G. T. 
Purves in Hastings Dict, Bidde IL. 74/1 Tis certain that 
the Jews celebrated the sheaf-waving on Nisan 16, and 
Pentecost on the lificth day after (Sivan 6), without regard 
in either case to the day of the week. 

2. A festival of the Christian Church observed 
on the seventh Sunday after Easter, in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii.); the 
day of this festival, Whit-Sunday ; also, the season 
of this festival, Whilsuntide. ack. or //ist. 

The Resurrection of Christ is recorded to have taken place 
on the second day of the Passover, being that year the first 
day of the week. Seven weeks after that (and so again ont 
the first day of the week) was the Feast of Weeks or Pente- 
cost. In commemoration of this, these two Christian 
festivals are always held on the first day of the weck 
(Sunday), and so in most cases do not coincide with the 
Jewish festivals. . 

cro00 “ELrric Aom, 1. 312 Pes dagderlica_da:g is ure 
Pentecostes, pet is, se fifteozoda daz fram dam Easter- 
daze. c10s0 Byrhtferth's Landboc in Anglia VIA 311 
Wel selcine by'd pentecosten on him Zeendod. @1100 0. #. ! 
Chron, an, 1086 Priwa he ber his cynehelm alee geare..On 
Kastron he hine ber on Wincea-tre, on Pentecosten on 
Westmynstre. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 347 Pat | 
jere about Pentecoste, pat is Witsontide, be apostles ordeyned ' 
pe lasse Iames, Alpheus his sone, bisshop of lernsatem. 
1481 CAxTon Godeffroy clxv. 244 There helde they theyr 
penthecost or wytsontyde. 1592 Suaks. Kon. & Ful. v. 
38 Come Pentycost as quickely as it will, 1726 [see Pexte- 
costa sé.J. 1841 Lonor. Childr. Lord's Supper 1 Peote- | 


cost, day of rejoicing, had cone, The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning's sheen. b 
attrib. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 934 Vpon the Tuesday in 


PENTHEMIMER. 


Penticost weeke. 1664-5 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. 
(1896) 338 Mr. Kent penticost mony 63. 8&2. [Cf Pexte- 
costat. 66.) 

3. fig. in allusion to the gift of the Moly Spirit, or 
the circumstances attending it recorded in Acts ii. 

176. Wustey Serut. Ixviii. §20 Wks. 1811 IX. 241 The 
grand pentecost shall ‘fully come’: and ‘devout men in 
every nation’..shal! ‘all be filled with the Holy Ghost’. 
1847 Emerson Pocus, Problem, Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host. rgor W. Saxpav 
in Expositor May 327 Calvary without Pentecost is not yet 
in vital relation with ourselves, 

Pentecostal (pent/kg’stal’, 56. and a. [ad. 
L. pentscostal-rs adj. (Tertullian), f. pentécosté: see 
Pentecost and -aL. In A, ad. med.L. pestécost- 
Glia (neuter pl. of adj.) pentecostal (payments).] 

A. sé, (usually #/.) Offerings formerly made in 
the Church of Ingland at Whitsuntide by the 
parishioners to the priest, or by an inferior church 
to the mother-church. Oés. exc. Hist. 

1549 Latimer 37d Sernz bef. Edw, V7 (Arb.) 83, 1 should 
haue receyned a certayne dutye that they cal a Pentecostal. 
1609 in W. Money f/ést, Newébrery (1887) 529 Vd for Pente- 
costalles, otherwise called smoke farthings. 1695 Kexxetr 
Par. Antiq. ix. 597 This old custome gave birth and nanie 
ta the Pentecostals or Whitsnn-coatributions. 1726 Ayuirre 
Parergou 434 Pentecostals, otherwise called Whitson- 
Farthings, were Oblations made by the Parishioners to the 
Parish-Priest at the Feast of Pentecost. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Pentecost; like that 
of the Day of Pentecost in Acts ii. 

@ 1663 Saxnerson (J.), The collects adventual, quadra- 
gesimal, paschal, or pentecostal. 1836 KeaLein Lyra fost. 
Lxxxiv. Mi, The sacred Pentecostal eve, a 1842 A. REED 
fiynin, | Spirit Divine, attend our prayer’ vi, Come as the 
wind—with rushing sound And pentecostal grace, 1850 
Rosertson Serur, Ser. 1. ix. 116 These are the pentecostal 
hours of our existence. > . 

|| Pentecoster. Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. revtyxoornp, 
false reading for revtnxovtap.] = PENTECONTER!, 

1808 Mitroro Greece 1. iv. 216 ‘The officers of each mora 
of infantry..were one Polémarch, four Lochages, eight 
Pentecosters, and sixteen Enomotarchs. A 

|| Pentecostys (pent7kg'stis). Gr. Antig. Also 
irreg. anglicized as pe‘ntekosty (-kpsti). [a. 
Gr, wevrnkeatis (pl. -ves) a number or company 
of fifty, f. mevryxoor-és fiftieth.] A body of fifty 
men, as a division of the Spartan army. 

1808 Mitrorn Greece 1. iv. 216 Each Lochus consisted of 
four Pentecostyes, and each Pentecostys of four Enomoties. 
1850 Grote Greece tt. Wi. WIV. 111 Each lochus comprised 
four pentekosties . cach pentekosty contained four endmoties. 
1869 W. Sauitu Dict. Grd. & Kom, Antig, (ed. 2) 483/1 An 
enomotia, pentecostys, &c. 

Pentegraph, erron. form of PaNtocRAPH. 

Pentela‘teral, a. rave~'. [f. Gr. wévre five 
+ LaTeRAL.] Five-sided, quinqnelateral. So 
+ Pentelater a. (erron. penti-) in same sense. 

1571 Dicces Pantour., Vath. Treat. Hhivb, A pentilater 
Prisma, hawing for..the syde of his pentagonall eqniangle 
basis the first lyne. 1728 Nicnois in PAdl. Trans. XXXYV. 
483 ‘I'wo equal pentelateral Pyramids. 

Pentelic (pénte'lik), a Also 6 erron. pent- 
like. [ad. L. Pentelic-us, a. Gr. Mevredixds, f. 
Mevredy name of a deme of Attica.] Of or from 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens: esp. applied to 
the famous white marble there quarried. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) 1. 266 ‘The pillers..are cut 
ont of a quarrie of marbell, called pentlike marbell. 1697 
Porter Antig. Greece \. viii. (1715) 39 1 [the Stadium] was 
built of Pentelick Marble, 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict., 
Pentelice Marble, .is sill used (1878) as for the new academy 
at Athens. c 

So + Penteli‘cian, Pente‘lican ad/s. 

1741 Minpteton Creero 1. ii. 135 The Mercuries. .of Pente- - 
lictan marble, with brazen beads. 1847 Esterson Repr. 
Meu, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 294 ‘They [the Greeks] cut the 
Pentelican marble as if it were snow. 

Pentene, Chem.: see under PENTANE. 

Penter, obs. form of PAINTER. 

+Pentereme, 2. Ods. rare. 

+ L. rémus oar] See quot. 163) 

1656 BLounr Glossogr,, Peatirene, a Galley that has five 
Oares in a seat or rank, or a Galley wherein every oar hath 
five men to draw it. See Ouingucrenie, 1844 Tittrewatt 
Greece VMN. liv. 266 A fleet of sixty pentereme galleys. 

Pentes, -esse, obs. forms of EXTHOUSE. 

+Pentest. Ods. rare". Name of some kind 
of precious stone. f . 

a 1400-50 ei levander 5268 Piz fulle of pentests and ubire 
praude stanes. é ; 

Penteteric (pentitetik), a Gr. eintig. [ad. 
Gr. mevrernpixés.] Occurring every fifth year 
(according to modern reckoning, every fourth, both 
of two consecutive occurrences being counted), as 
the greater Panathenwa at Athens. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. . 

Penthemimer (penpimitma1). Aue. /’ros. 
[ad. Gr. mevOnuspepys consisting of five halves, f. 
mévre five + hyupepys halved (4pz- half + pépos part).] 
A group or catalectie colon of five half-feet; esp. 
as constituting each half of a pentameter, or the 
first part of a hexameter when the casura oceure 
in the middle of the third foot. (Cf. Herrnar- 
mimeR.) Hence Penthemi‘meral a., applied to 
a exsura occurring in the middle of the third foot. 


[ Gr. wévre five 


PENTHOUSE. 


1586 Wranr “ng. Poetric (Arb.) 80 The shortnesse of the 
seconde Penthimimer will hardly be framed to fall together 
in good sence. 1795 Pare in EH, Barker Parrfana (1829) 
11. 623 Content to consider the shorter verse as composed of 
two penthemimers, 1869 Rhackmore Lorna D. ii, 1 had 
replied to Robin now, with all the weight and cadence of 
peuthemimeral casura. 18913 J’uddic Sch. Lat. Gram. 467 
The Pentameter..consists of two Dactylic Penthemimers, 
which must he kept quite distinct. 1888 d theneun: 24 Nov. 
704/3 The treatment of the weak and the strong penthe- 
mimeral czesura of the dactylic hexameter. 


Penthouse (pe‘ntjhaus), pentice (pe-ntis), 
so, Forms: see below. [MIE. featis, rarely pendis, 
app. aphetic from OF. afentis, afendis, -dets + ef. 
med.L., appendictum in Promp. Vary. and Cathol. 
Angl, = pentyce, pentis; also appeaditium in Du 
Cange ‘a small sacred building dependent upon a 
larger church’, post-cl. L. afpendicrum an append- 
age, f, appendétre to hang something on another, 
to attach in a dependent state. Asa small building, 
erected as a ‘lean-to’ to another, has usually a ruof 
with one slope only, the word was evidently from 
an early gas (esp. in the aphetic form) asso- 
ciated with F. penze slope, declivity, ‘hang’, which 
became at length a regular element of the sense; 
hence the later popular etymology pew/-house for 
feutis. ef. work-house, vulgarly workis, 

The OF, afpendts and afentis appear to represent L, 
appendicium and *appenditiciun, But the early history 
of the word offers difficulties, esp. that in OF. the short 


forms without a@- are very rare, while in Eng. they are the 
earliest, appentice not heing known before Caxton.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4 pendize, 6 pendis, 7-8 pendice. 

¢1325 Pendize [see B. 1}, rg92 Wanch. Court Leet Ree. 
(1885) 11, 60 Settinge vpp a houell..or slated pendis, 1656 
Pendice [see 2. 1b) 1749 Fairfa.r's Tasso xi. xxxiii, O’er 
their Heads an iron Pendice leardier eait. pentise, -ice] vast. 

8. 4 pentiz, 4-6 pentis, pentys, (5 penttis, 
pentace), 5-7 pentise, 5-6 pentyse, (-yce, -es, 
-esse, 6 -isse, -ische, -ose, 7 -ese, pantise), 6-8 
(9 arch.) pentice. 

¢ 31325 Pentiz [see B.1). 1381-2 Durhan: ace. Rolls (Sur- 
tees) 389 Pro coopertura del pentys scaccarii. ¢1g20 I yclif's 
Bible, Neh. vii. 4 marg. gloss, Uulkis and pentisis weren 
maad bisidis the wallis. 1435 Votérngham Kec. Wi. 359 
Undder ye penttis. ¢1440 Prop. Harv. 392/2 Pentyce, of 
an howse ende, appendictunt. 1449-50 Durham ccc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 239 Pro factura ij pentacez, a 1g00 Pentice, 1523 
Pentesse [see 12. 1]. 1530 Pentes, Pentys [see B. 2]. 1879 
Nottinghan Rec. WV. 132 Makynz of. .ij. pentyces, 1398 
Q. Euz. Plutarch xiii, 29 Thogh pentische Like the windowe 
built. a 1599, 1600 Pentise [see B. 1,2], 1615 Janch. Court 
Leet Kee, (1885) HH. 306 Erectinge certen pustes and cover. 
inge them wth Large penteses. 1640 Somner al ufig. Canterd. 
204 The long low Entry in the Division called the Pantise. 
1804 R. Anverson Cumdld. Ball, 105 She sticks out her lip 
leyke a pentes, 1884, rg01 Pentice (see B. 1, 4). 1885 Jutia 
Cartwricut in Portfalio 114 ‘The poor,.were fed daily. 
under a pentise, or covered way. 

+. 6- penthouse, pent-house, (6 penthehouse, 
7 paint-house). 

1§30 Pasar. 253/1 Penthouse of a house, apfenti's. 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11. 267 He caused all the Penthehouses 
of the Towne of Parys to he pulled downe. 1573-1883 
Penthouse, Pent-house [see B, i, 2], 1606 Cuarman Movs. 
D’Olive Plays 1873 }. 211 Faith Sir had a poore roofe, or 
a paint-house To shade me from the Sunne. 

B. Signification. 

1. A subsidiary structure attached to the wall of 
a main building and serving as a shelter, a porch, 
a shed, an outhonse, cte. a. Such a structure 
having a sloping roof, formerly sometimes forming 
a covered away between two buildings, or a covered 
walk, arcade, or colonnade, in front of a row of 
buildings; a sloping roof or ledge placed against 
the wall of a building, or over a door or window, for 
shelter from the weather ; sometimes also applied 
to the eaves of a roof when projecting considerably. 

€ 1325 Jletr. Hom, 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep and 
his spouse Murie, Bot a pendize that was wawles, Als oft in 
borwis tounes es. /6icd. 66 Ina pouer pentiz, F wys. ¢ 1425 
Wwnroun Cron, tv, xxvi. 2648 Betwene howsis twa Quhare 
men gerta pentysma. 1467-8 Cad. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
1. 328 Owyr that to make a pentyse and a fyttyng place 
undre, for the wyrship of the citte marchaundes. .10 sat there. 
upon for ther eyse. a 1go0 in Arnolde Cévon. (1811) 92 Yf 
ony other pentice [AFr. in Lider Albus 1. 336, appenticrs| 
porche or gate be ouyr lowe lettynge the people coming or 
ryding. 1523 Lp. Derxers Frofss, f. cxxv. 150 Than kyng 
Philyppe..or he went caused all ye pentessys in Parys [Zs 
appentts de Paris] to be pulled downe. “1573-80 Barer 
Al, P as4 Penthouse, or the house eauings. 1596 Siaks. 
Merch. Vi viet. @1gg9 in Hakluyt's Voy. Wu. 70 In 
ech side of the streetes are pentises or continual porches for 
the marchants to walke vnder, 1624 Wotton Archit. in 
Relig. (1672) 48 Those Climes that fear the falling. .of much 
Snow, ought to provide more inclining Pentices. 1668 Perys 
Diary 15 Jone, |At Marlborough] Their houses on one side 
having their pent-houses supported with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk, 1729 De For Crusoe 1, ix, It cast off the 
Rains like a Penthouse. 1755 Jonnson, Penthouse, a shed 
hanging oot aslope from the main wall. 1816 Soutmey in 
Qe. Rev. XVI. yr? Under the pent-honse of a cottage. 1884 
Sat. Kev. 5 July 13/2 The projecting corbels,,show that a 
pentice ran along that side, 

+b. Without reference to a sloping roof: Any 
smaller building attached to a main one, an annex; 
Spec. at Chester: see quots, 1810, 1886, 


! 


| 
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1483 Cath, cing?l. 275/1 A Pentis (A. Pentesse), appendix, 
appendiciton, appendiculion; appendicius. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1895) FV. 249 He built that Gamous stately Theater 
+-and joyned unto that also another House, as a Penthouse 
[Gomep éfodxidr re] to his Theater, ¢16g0 in R. If. Morris 
Chester (1895) 200, 1497 the North syde of the Pentice was 
new hnylded, and, 1573, the Pentice was enlarged, and 
the inner Pendice made higher, the nerer made lesser. 
‘The Sheriffs Court removed to the Comon ITall. 1656 W. 
Wess IV, Sourth’s Vale-Roy, Eng. 39 8. Peters [Chester]. 
underneath the church ia the street is the Pendice, a place 
buikled of purpose, where the Major useth to remain, 1708 
fond. Gaz, No, 4409/2 Chester, Febr. 7... Vhe Mayor enter- 
tain‘d several Gentlemen and Citizens in the Peéut-honse. 
1810 Lysoxs ChesAire 582 An ancient building called the 
Pentice,.,called in some old Charters the afpentice, was 
formerly the place in which the Sheriffs’ courts were held, 
and hanquets given, Vole. cl Apentétians..a smaller build- 
ing annexed to a larger one. 1886 RK. Hlonianu Chester 
Gloss. s.v., Vhe Pentice at Chester was an ancient building 
attached to St. Peter's Church, which was taken down about 
the year 1806. 

e, A shed having a sloping roof, as a separate 
structure, 

1816 Kirwy & Sp. Hetomeo?. (1828) Lxiv. 432 Without other 
abodes than natural caverns or miserable penthouses of bark. 
1840 Dick Barn, Nudge \x, Fleet Market..was a long 
irregular row of wooden sheds and pent-houses, 

2. Applied to various structures or contrivances 
of the nature of or akin to a sloping roof, whether 
attached to something else or independent; as an 
awning over a stall or a window ; a canopy; a shed 
for the ptotection of besicgers, or a covering 
formed of the soldieis’ shiclds held over their 
heads L. pluteus, festinto). YD. sper, The corridor 
with sloping roof round three sides of a tennis-court. 

1830 Pansor. 253/1 Pentes or paves, estal, sonbtil,  fbid., 
Pentys over a stall, avucuf. 1600 Famrax /asse xvi x, 
He on his ‘Fhrone was set,.. Under a Pentise wrought of 
Silver bright. /d4d. xvi. Isxiv, Their targets hard aboue 
their heads they threw, Which ioynd in one an iron pentise 
niake, 1608 Winter //eaapée fvod. 603 ft might serue as 
a pentice to defend the vaile. 1611 Cotar., elarent, a pent. 
house of cloth &c,, before a shop window, &e. 1651 Are. 
Dedham, Mass. (1392) Hi. 187 The shingling of the pent- 
house over ye Bell, 1688 R. Home dvraoury mi. 265/1 
Pent-house, the place on which they first cast out the Balt 
tat Tennis}. 1847 Loxcr. Fo. i, Hives overhung by a 
penthouse, 1863 Wayte Mrtvtnnn Gladiators {23 Under 
cover of a moveable pent-house,..the head of the column had 
advanced their battering-ram to the very wall. 1883 Gersniy 
Gloss. Terns Coad Mruing, Peuthouseor Penthus, a wooden 
hut or covering for the protection of sinkers ina pit bottom. 

3. fig. Applied to things, material or immaterial, 
likened to a penthouse, as serving for defence, or 
as projecting above something | e.g. the eyebrows. 

1g89 Nasin Anat. Adsurd. Viij, A pretence of puritie, a 
pentisse for inignitie. 1639 Suirtey Badd 1 ii, Not abure 
your forehead, When you have brosh'd away the hairy 
pentehouse, And made it visible. 1704 Swirr Balt. Bhs, 
Mise. (1701) 253 Like a shrivled Beau from within the Pest- 
house of a modern Pernke. 1819 Scort /eanhoc ii, There... 
Jorked under the pent-house of his eye that sly epicurean 
twinkle. 1859 ‘Trxsvson Miofen 657 He dragg'l his eye. 
brow hushes down, and made A snowy penthouse for his 
holluw eyes. 

4, attrib. and Conib., as ferthouse-cornice, -100f; 
also fig. (see 3), as penthouse brows, hat, lid 
(= eyelid) ; penthouse-Iike, + -steep adjs. 

2588 Suaks. £. 4. 2. ut. 17 With your hat penthouse- 
like ore the shop of your eies. 160g — iMac. 1. iil. 20 Sleepe 
shall neyther Night nor Day Hang vpon his Peat-house Lad. 
1681 Coron Wond, Peak (ed. 4) 43 ‘Fhe first steps... Were 
easie,..Scarce pent-house-steep. 1691 Drvoex AL Arth. 
ut ii, My pent-house eye-brows, and my shaggy beard. 
1823 Secotr /everid xxiv, [lis huge penthouse hat. 1882 
Miss Brannon .1/t.-Reyad IE, viit. 163 This worldly dowager, 
with keen eyes wlittering under penthouse hrows. 1901S. K. 
Levett-Vrats S'raiter's (Cay x. veg A thin slit of sky was 
visible between the peutice roof, 

Penthouse (pe‘nt,haus), 7. Also 8 pentise. 
[f. prec. sb.] (Almost always in pa. pple.) 

1. “rans, To furmish with a penthouse. 

1615 G, Saxovs Trav, 32 The inferior (Mosques) are..pent- 
housd with oben galleries, 1777 W. Gos1une Canteré, (ed. 2) 
29 Astone wall, .pentised over head, was called by the poor 
people their cloisters, 

2. fig. To cover or shelter as with a penthouse; 


to overhang as a penthouse. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos. . 23 The Glowuorm or Glass- 
worm. Her Eyes..are pent-hous'd under the broad flat 
cap or plate which covers her head. 1833 Worvsw. IVren's 
Nest v, Others [nests] are pent-housed by a brae That over- 
hangs a hrook. 1845 ‘atrourn Mac. Rambles {..91 ‘The 
little old, odd, town of Cluses stands actually pent-housed 
by the mountain sides, 

3. To make like a penthouse ; to cause to project. 

16s5 Furcer Ch. fist. ix. viii. $6 [t being penjt)-housed 
out beyond the foundation, and intent of the Statute. @ 1661 
— Worthies, Oxfordsh, (1662) 329 With these Verdingales 
the Gowns of Women beneath their wastes were pent-housed 
out far beyond their bodies, 

Pentice, earlier form of Penruovse. 

+ Penticle. 06s. rare—", Used by E. Fairfax, 
app. mefri gratid, as = PeNticE, PENTHOUSE. 

1600 Fairrax 7asso xvi. Ixxiv, Their targets hard above 
their heads they threw, Which join'd in one an iron pentise 
make, .. For that strong penticle eee well The knights, 
from all that flew and all that fell. 

[Pentile, mis-spelling of PantiLe, in Johnson, 
copied in subsequent Dicts. (Misquoted by J. from 
Moxon, who has fan-/i/es.)} 


PENULT. 


Pentine, etc. Chev. : sce under PENTANE. 

Pention, -er, obs. ff. Pension, PENSIONER. 

Pentionary, erron. form of PENITENTIARY. 

1s60 Das tr. Setdane's Comm. vu. 156b, Than go they 
to the master of the Pentionaries lad penifentiv prefectust, 
and fyne with him for a pece of money. 

Pentis, -ise, -isse, obs. forms of Pentuouse. 

Pentlandite \pentlindait. Jin. [Named 
by Dufrenuy, 1836. after its discoverer Mr, Pent- 
land: see -te 1] A native sulphide of iron and 
nickel, of a bronze-yellow colour. 

1858 Greed & Lertsom Win. 473. 1893 slaner. Foal, Se. 
Ser mb XLV. qua. 

Pentlike, obs. crion. f. Pestenic.  Pento- 
graph, erron. ho Pasrocnarn. Pentoie «a. 
Pentone, cte. Chem. : see wider PENTANE, 

Pentose (pentows>. Chem. [f. Gro wévre live 
+-08E%.] OX name given to compounds resem- 
bling glucose. but having only five atoms of carbon 
iu the molecule; e.g. tetra-oxy-valerie aldehyde.’ 

1892 Mortny & Meir Watts’ Dict. Chen Wf. Boz 2. 
1899 Cauney Jahsch's Clin, Drage, vii. 327 Vhe quantita. 
live determination of the pentose group of sugars. fAid. 334 
IC appears Uhat pentoses are frequently contained in beer. 

Pentoxide (pentg-ksaid'. Chem. [Penva-] 
A binary compound containing five equivalents of 
OXYPen, 

1863 72 Waris Diet. Cheur, 1. 324 Pentoside of Amimony, 
Antinonic Oxide. SbeO,, 1881 eltheneram 24 bee. ds6 
‘The author has prepared. a pentoaide of didymitum. 

Pentremite: sce PENTATREMITE, 

Pent-roof “penta. (mod. f. pevd- in Pent- 
Housk + Koor s4.] A root like that uf a pent- 
house, sloping in one direction only; a shed-root. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. 66/2 Her masts struck, her rigging 
down, and her hull covered in with a pent-ruvf thatch, fram 
stem to stern, 1894 HH. serigur Wédifer dade 373 Vy eculiar 
feature of this old homestead is an open peut-roof or arcade. 

Pentrough (pentph. [f Vax sé.t 3 + 
Troveu.J A trough, channel, or conduit, usually 
of planks or boards, constructed to convey the 
water from a head of water formed by a ‘pen’ 
(see PEN sd.! 3 to the place where its force is 
applied, as ina water-mill. (Cf Pexstock !., 

1993 fraus. Sve. Arts X1.163 4 Pentrough for equalizing 
the water falling om water-wheels, 1853 Giyxn fore? 
Water 43 Vhere ip a sluice to regulate the supply at top, 
fixed in the pentrough, and another at bottom which regu- 
lates the expenditure, é 

Pentstemoit, penstemon (pen t'st#man’. 
Kot, [mal L. Lentstemon Mitchell, 1748), irreg. 
(for *fentastiman) {. Gre wévre five + ornpwy, taken 
as =stamen; from the rudimentary fifth stamen 
in addition to the four perfect ones characteristic 
ef the order. The spelling and pronunciation 
fenstemon are common in popular use.) 

A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O. Scvo- 
pAulariacex, natives of America, cultivated for 
their showy clustered flowers, which are usually 
tubular and two-lipped, and of various colours. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. App. 322 Pentstemon, Chelone. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. cleric. (ed. 4) 1.325 Penstemous 
nay be raised from slips struck tnheat. 1881 Clark Russei.t. 
Ocean Free-L, viii, Beds of dahlias, lilies .. roses, pentstemons. 

Pentyce, -ys, -yse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE, 

Pentyl, ete. Chen.: see under PENTANE. 

+Penuary. Oés. rare. [f. late L. pevttadriis 
adj. = fendrtus of or for provisions, f. penis store 
or provision of food; ef. peadrtis, -ia sb, store- 
house, granary.] A storehouse. 

1607 Ne. J. Kina Sernn 5 Veo, 31 A whole penuarie and 
store-house of sin. 1633 T. Abams £uxf. 2 Peter ii, 1 How 
would they... filltheir barns, their granaries, penuaries, /4/1/. 
6 Their vault was a penuary and storehouse of destruction. 


Penuchle, penuckle, var. Pixoc.e,card-game. 
Penult (pinvit), a. and sd. (Originally an 
abbreviated way of wfiting the word PENULTIMA.] 
A. adj. Last but one, penultimate. (Common 
in Se. in 16-17th c., mostly in reference to the day 
of the month; in later use chiefly scientific.) 

1539 Ace. La, fligh Treas, Scot.in Piteairn Crim. Trials 
1.299 *New geris Gillis, be pennultand last dayis of December. 
1589 R. Bruce seriv., fsa. xxxvili. (1843) 164 The penolt 
verse of the chapter. 1597 Mortey /atrod. Mus. 76 In 
your penult and antepenult notes, you stande still with 
your descant. 1636 W. scor Afol. Narr. (1846) 127 Moderator 
of tbe penolt General Assembly. 1675 Grecory in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 11. 266 De Beaune hath that method 
of removing the penult term .. without fractions. 1695 
Sippato 4 ufobiog. (1834) 132, 1 came over the fells to Jed- 
burgh. .the penult day of October 1662. 1762 Kamas Even. 
Crit. xviii, (1833) 308 In the penult line, the proper place of 
the musical pause is at the end of the fifth syllahle, 1828 
Stark Efe, Nat, ¢ist. 11, 160 Lateral appendages of the 
penult segment..fleshy. 1838 Sin W. Hamitton in Reid's 
Wks. 11.690/1 The penult note applies to these. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 76 The penult joint of the eight posterior fegs. 

B. sd. +1. ‘The last day but one (of a month). Sv. 
a1g72 Knox Hrst, Ref Wks. 1846 Ll. 144 The Cardinal! 
..caused nll Bischoppis..to be convocat tv Sanctandrose 
against the penult of Februare. a 1639 Spottiswoan //ést. 
CA, Scot, vt (1677) 351 They came to London the peault of 
the moneth, a sere Sraruine Proud, Chas. { (Bann. Cl.) 90 
Upon Thursday the penult of January. 
2. Gram. The last syllable but one. 


PENULTIM, 


1828 in Weester. 1871 Public Sch, Lat. Grant. 6 Words 
of more than two syllables have their Accent on the Penult 
when tong. 1875 Writxey Lie Lang. vii. 126 The penoit 
of 'redde' hada tong vowel before a doubled consonant. 

+ Penu'ltim, -ime, 2. and sé. Oés. [nd. L. 
penultini-us; see next. Cf. F. pénultiéme (13th 
c. in Littré).] Last but one; = PENULTIMATE. 

e1sga Du Wes Jatrod. Fr. in Paisgr, 931 The tone hath 
ap @ in the penultyme syllable. 138 Sik B. Turn in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. U1. 223 At London, the penultyme of 
August, 1538. 1655 Futter CA, fist. vi. iii. 324 A second 
Race succeeded, derived from Norman Darcy the Penultim 
Lord in the last Pedigree. 1725 Stoanr Fasmaica 11. 196 
The two first aud Jast pairs [of legs] being two inches long, 
the Penultime not much more than half so much. 

| Penultima (pinvttima). — [Lat., properly 
preauttina, fem. of panultinius PEXULTIMATE (sc. 
syllata or nota), f. pane almost + ultinuts last.) 
The last syllable but one (of a word or verse). In 


quot. 1776, the last but one of a series of notes. 
1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ut. iv. (Arb) 85 The sharpe 
accent falles vpon the penultima or last sane one sillable of 
the verse. 1749 Power Pros, Numbers 26 It is plain he read 
it this eqpapperyqy, without any Regard to the Accent on 
the Penultima (ue). 1776 Berney //ist. Mus. 1g Paranete 
Srremotenon, penultina of this tetrachord. 

Penultimate (p/nvitimét), z and sh [f. 
Pexe-, 1. feve almost + Untimate, after Lb. 
panuitim-us: see prec.) 

A. adj. Last but one; next before the last of 
a series of things, Chiefly in scientific and 
technical use.) b. Occurring on the last syllable 
but one: ef, L. a. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 15 ‘Vhey [sounds of an echo] next 
strike the ultimate secondary object, then the penultimate 
and antepenoltimate. 1709 Barnes in Hearne Collect. 
8 Feb. (O. HLS.) Tt 167 Thanks for your penoltinate 
rhapsody. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycé, Peanltima, or Pennl 
timate, im grammar, denotes the syllable, or foot, iminedi- 
ately before the last.. Hence antepennltiniate is that before 
the ‘penultimate, or the last but two. 1813. Byron /ir, 
Adydos Wx. vate, One niore revise— positively the last. . 
—atany rate, the senultimate, 1834 MeMertein Catier's 
Anion. Kingd. 249 Vhe penultimate whorl forms. .a depres: 
sion which gives the aperture mare or less of the figure of 
werescent. 1881 Mivart CaZ go The penultimate phidans 
of each digit. .is hollowed out on its outer side, 

b. 1852 Maxsu Lece. Bag. Lang, 380 The great frequency 
of ultimate and penultimate accentuation, 

B. sh. ‘The last member but one of a series; 
spec. & Gram. The last syllable but one of a 
word. b. MWA/st. The lowest card but one of a suit. 
e. Afath, (sce quot. 1872). « 

(1727-40: see AL] 1823 Crass Technol. Diet., Penultimate, 
the last syflable hut one in a word. 1846 in Worcester. 
1892 Cavery Coll, Math. Papers VIN. 526, 1 have had 
occasion to consider ,.the form of a curve about todegenerate 
into a system of multiple curves; a simple instance is a 
tinodal quartic curve about to degenerate into the form 
a%y2 =o, or say a ‘penultimate ' of ay? = 0, 1876 C. M. 
Disies Cuorth, Lond, 313 He,.also leaned to lang penulti- 
mates in Phrygia and Libya. 1876 A. Camrpent- WALKER 
Correct Card Gloss. (1880) 13 Peaedtimate, the.—Reginning 
with the lowest card but one of the suit you lead originally, 
if it contains more than four cards. 

Penuitimatum $(péneltime tim). aonce-rod, 
[after Pexcnrimate and Untmates.] A demand 
amounting almost to an ultimatum, or sent imme- 
diately before an ultimatum. 

1882 Daily Tet, 29 May 5 The Consuls-General hand in an 
ultimatum, or pevultimatum, to a recalcitrant Ministry. 
1899 Hest. Gaz, 6 Nov. 3/2 Nearly three weeks after the 
rejection of the ‘ penultimatum ‘*. 

|| Penumbra (p/no‘mbri). [mod.L. (Kepler, 
1604), f. Pexr-, L, faene almost + Umsra shadow. 
ChE. pénombre (1671 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The partially shaded region around the shadow 
of an opaqne body, where only a pait of the light 
from the luminous body is cut off; the partial 
shadow, as distinguished from the total shadow or 
umobra; esp. that surroundigy the total shadow of 
the moon, or of the earth, iif an eclipse, producing 
respectively a partial (or annular) eclipse of the 
sun, or a fainter obscuration bordering the full 
shadow on the disk of the moon. 

{1604 Kerter Ad Hitell, Paralipom. 239 Quod est inter 
KL,NM penumbra dicatur, LN vero umbra. 1709 M. G, 
Hanscnivs (in Kepler's Wks. ed. Frisch IIL. 516) Umbra 
pei braque (quam primus ipse in astronomiam introduxit).] 

1666 hit, Trans. 1.348 ‘The Moon was not at all obscured 
by the true shadow, but entred only a little into the 
Penumbra, 1690 Leveourn Curs. Math, 745 The Pen- 
nmbra towards the perfect Shadow, does, little by little, 
grow more and more obscure. 1769 Hirst in /*4f/, Trans, 
LIX. 231, | saw a kind of penumbra or dusky shade, which 
preceded the first external contact two or three seconds of 
time. 1812 Woonnouse Astron, xxxv. 366 The time at 
which the Moon first enters the Earth’s penumbra, 1869 
Tyxpate Notes Lect. Light § 12 If the source of light be 
a point, the shadow is sharply defined ; if the source be a 
luminous surface, the perfect shadow is fringed by an im- 
perfect shadow called a Jenumbra. 

b. The lighter outer part or border ofa sun-spot, 


surrounding the darker central nneleus or smdra. 

1834 Mrs. SomervitE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 425 
One of these spots..with its penumbra, occupied an area of 
3786 millions of square miles. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 48 Mf the spot and its penumbra are formed 
hy aconical opening, the sloping sides of which reveal to us 
the thickness of the envelopes. 
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e. Painting. (See quot.) 

1826 Eumrs Diet. fine Arts, Penumbra, in painting, 
drawing, &e., that point of a picture or drawing where the 
shade blends itself with the light..."‘These gradations shonld 
be nearly imperceptible. 

2. fig. A partial shade or shadow (in various 
metaphorical applications), esp. regarded as border- 
ing upon a fuller or darker one. 

1801 Mar. Encewortu Angelina iv, 1 will defend him, 
madam,..against every shadow, every penumbra of aristo- 
cratic insolence. 1836 J. Aneotr I ay to do Good vi. 187 Vt 
is but a penumbra, a wilight of virtue and happiness. 186a 
Masson in Maca, Mag. Ang, 319 ‘Vhose who can surround 
a definite designation with the due penumbra, 

Penumbral (p/nv'mbril), a. [f prec. + -a1.J 
Of, pertaining 10, of the nature of, or characterized 
by a pennmbra or partial shadow. Also fig. 

Penumbral ectipse, a \aoar eclipse in which only the 
penumbra falls on the moon's disk. 

1768 PAIL. Trans, LVI. 331 It was remarkably distinct 
from the pennmbral shade, 1822 Imison Sc. & Art? I. 443 
Places which fall within tkis peoumbral cone, and are out 
of the dense shadow. 1856 Kaxe Arct, Laff. Ii. 14 We 
are looking forward to this thore penumbral darkness as an 
era, It has now been fifty-two days since we could read 
such type. 1884 Tvnoai Let, in Fives 26 Nov., Between 
troth and vntroth there lies a penumbral zone which belongs 
equally to both; and [have often admired the adroitness 
with which Mr. Chamberlain sails within the ‘ half-shadow 

Penumbrous, a. vare—'. [See -ovs.) = prec. 

1887 W. Houmas Ment in Contemp. Reo. July 24 In the 

enumbrous dulness I discerned a mass of white rock lead. 
ing to the higher level. . 

+Penur, Os, rare. (For *penure, ad. L. 
pentivia (cf. provincia, province .J = PENcry 1. 
So + Penured a, vare—! [-:p 7]. reduced to desti- 
tution. 

e146 Paston Lett, WW. 74 He is a gentylman, and of is 
kyne, and in gret penur. 2570 Foxe 4. 6 IA. (ed. 2) 166/2 
The people penured with fanine woulde go al. logether 
vpon the rockes,..and..throw them selues down to the sea, 

Penurious piuiiivrias’, @. [= obs. F. penn- 
rieux (1sth c.', It. fensrtoso (Florio), med... 
paniirtos-ns, f1, prutivia: see PENURY and -ors.] 

+1. In want; needy, beggarly, indigent, poverty- 
stricken (also fg.) 3 with of, lacking, wanting in. 

1596 Spenser /*, QO. ve v.46 Die rather would he in 
penurions paine, .. Then his foes love or liking entertaine. 
1607 Suaks. Yimon wii 92. 1614 Dye Myst. Sel De- 
ceiving (1615) 57 Dives, rich in this world, became exceeding 
penurious in the other, @ 1618 Ratrici Advice of Son (1651) 
5 God is not so penurious of friends, as to hold himself and 
his Kingdome sateable for the refuse and reversions of their 
lives, who have sacrificed the principal thereof to his enemies. 

+b. Of things, circumstances, material condi- 
tions: Of, pertaining to, or associated with want ; 
poor, scanty, exiguons ; barren, unfertile. (In the 
effect upon persons, passing into a fig. sense of 2.) 

1621 Donne in Sortese, Papers \Camien) 157 Neyther.. 
knowes how narrow and penurious a fortune TP wrestle with 
in thys world, 1626 Bacox Syfva $93 It is certain, that 
White is a penurious Colour, and where moisture is scant. .. 
Blew Violets. if they be starved, tur Pale and White. 1633 
Pavsni (istriomastix 322 In these penurious times, who 
can hardly spare..halfe so much? a 1639 W. Wuatetry 
Lrototypes i. Xxxix. (1640) 12 Seven most scant and penuri- 
ous yeares of great famine. 1775 Jounson Hest. /s/. Scot. 
Wks. X. 488 But where the climate ts unkind and the ground 
penurious, 1789 G, Wirte Sedborve (1853) 3 Swell toa lake 
the scant penurious rill, A 

2. Niggardly, stingy, parsimonious, grudging ; 
hence /ransf. indicative of stinginess, meagre, 
slight, mean, ‘shabby’. 

1634 Mitton Comus 726 As agrudging master, Asa nuri- 
ous niggard of his wealth. 1778 Jouxson Let, to F, Wichols 
26 Nov., ] am very well contented that the Index is settled 
for. Though the price is low it is not penorious. -1796 

Berne Let, Noble Le Wks. VIEL 29, T ever held a scanty 
and penurious justice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
1830 D'Iskants Chas. /, IIL. viii. 163 The most affluent of 
our nobility, was pennrious in his loans to the King. 
fig. 1894 Marg. Sarispery stedvess to Brit. Al ssoc.8 Aug 4 
Lord Kelvin timited the period of organic life upon the 
earth to ahundred million years, and Professor Tait in a still 
more penurious spirit cut that hundred dowa to ten, 

+3. Fastidious, dainty: see quot. Obs. rare. 

1721 Baitev, Penurions, covetous, niggardly, stingy; also 
pice. 1730 Swirt Panegyrick on Dean 144 She's grown so 
nice, and so penurious, With Socrates and Epicurius. (ote, 
Ignurant ladies often mistake the word Jenurious for nice 
and dainty.) 

Penuriously, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2] In 
a penurious manner; + indigently, starvingly, 
poorly (ofs.); grudgingly ; scantily ; meanly. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Ret. us. ii, Unlesse ‘twere Lent, 
Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, when the place is most 
penuriously emptie of all tlie good outsides, 1633 T’. 
Avams Aap. 2 Peter ii,13 Nor is it enough to clear thee, 
that thou didst not injurioasty get what thou hast peaurionsly 
kept. 1782 Miss Durxey Cecilia v. ii, Her mother was 
determined. .to live as penuriously as ever. 1786 W. Garin 
Lakes Cunibid. (1308) W, xxix. 228 A river, considerable in 
its dimensions; tho penuriously supplied with water. 1860 
Mottry Methert. (s868) 1. xviii, 447 Elizabeth .. shrank 
penuriously from the expenses of war. 

Penu‘riousness. [f.asprec.+-NEss.] + 4. 
Poverly, want, scantness, dearth (04s.) b. Niggard- 
liness, stinginess, meanness. Also jig. 

¢1629 Doxne Serm., Fohn x. 10 (1640) 72 With what penuri- 
ousnesse..of devotion. .of reverence do you meet him [Christ] 
here? 1630 /é4/d., Foh xvi, 17. 132 The peatriousnesse of ity 


| practice or art 


PEON. 


fortune contracted by my sins. 1672 Witnixs Nat. Relig. 
334 Those, that out of penuriousness can scarce afford them. 
selves the ordinary conveniences of life ont of their large 
possessions, have been alwaysaccounted poor. 17§9 DitworTn 
Pope 126 ‘To shew the waste of some, and the sordid penuri- 
ousness of others, 1848 Mitt od. Econ. wn. vii. § 3 (1876) 173 
‘They are oftener accused of penuriousness tban prodigality. 

+Penu rity. Sc. Obs. [f L.peniria Pexury, 
with change of suffix: see -iTY.] = PeNnunry 1, 2. 

¢1480 Hexryson Test. Cres. 321 Greit penuritie Thow 
suffer sall, and as ane beggar die. 1513 Dovc.as Eueis 1. 
Prol. 386 Tuichand our tongis penurite. 1§33 Deitexorn 
Livy inv. (S. T.S.) 144 Na penurite of vittalis suld follow. 
1577 Aberdeen Regr, (1848) ll. 30 The exorbitant dartht of 
victuall and penurite thairoff. 1 Darayuece tr. Lesdie’s 
Hist, Scot. 1.35 \n vthir places, for the penuritic of wodis, 
out of the geard we cute peates, 

+Penurous, a. Obs. rave. [f. Pexcr or 
Penvry + -0v8,] Lacking, wanting. 

1594 Carew Sasso (1881) 50 Who list not peace, warre take 
he as his owne, For store of brawles was neuer penurous, 

Penury (peniiiri). Also; pennury,penowry, 
(punyrie). [ad. L. peniria or paniiria want, need ; 
perh, throngh F, péwerde (15th c. in Littré).] 

1. The condition of being destitute of or straitened 
in the necessaries of life; destitution, indigence, 
want; poverty. n 

1432 50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes, lefte in grete 
pennury [fz swawa penuria), helde a scole of gramunar at 
Alexandrye. ¢1489 Caxton Sonaes of Aymon iv, 121 Late 
vs goo agenst her..and tell her our grete penurye and our 
nede.  1§26 Tinpatie Luke xxi. 4 But she of her penury [so 
16113 1881 AV. want} hath cast in all the substaunce that 
she hadde. 1600 Suans, A. 7. 4. 1. i. 42 Shall | keepe your 
hogs, and eat huskes with them? What prodigal portion 
haue I spent, that I should come to such penury? 1624 
Doxse Sevrit., dsa. vii. 14 (1650) 13 The sheaves in harvest, 
tu fill all pennries. 1750 Grav Avfcgy 51 Chill Venury 
repress‘d their noble rage. @ 1839 Praro /’ocurs (1864) H. 
237 Penury with love, } will not doubt it, Is better far than 
palaces without it, 1874 GREEN Short //ist, ix. § 5. 645 
Shafteshury's course rested ..on the belief that the penury 
of the ‘Treasury left Charles at his mercy, : 

2. Lack, dearth, scarcity, scantness, insufficiency, 
want (of something material or immaterial). 

1447 in Hpis’. Acad. Oxon. (O. H. S.) 1. 261 Pe gree... 
multitude of scolars, and the gret penury of boks pat 
ben amang us. 1454 Rolls of /'arit, V. 272/1 The greet 

unytie and searsite of moncy. 1615 G. Saxpys 7rav. 97 

va maruellous penury of water. 1699 Gartu Dispens. Vv. 
65 Vou owe..to your stars your penury of sense. 1779 j. 
Moore Mrew Soc. dr. (178g! 1. vii. go There is an absolute 

nury of public news. 1839 De Quincey Aecoll, fakes 

Wks, 186211. 127 In early youth | laboured under a peculiar 
embarrassment and penury of words. a ’ 

3. Penuriousness, miserliness, parsimoniousness. 
Now rare. 

1651 Jen. Tavior Serm. for Vear ex. 130 God sometimes 
punishes .. idlenesse with vanity, penury with oppression, 
1685 Davoren Viren. August. 5.0 Let them not still he 
obstinately blind, .. with inalignant penury To starve the 
royal vertues of his pind. 1754 Footr Auighisi, Wks. 1799 
1. 62 He is a thrifty, wary, man... The very abstract of 
pee 1806 Mitcatre in Owen Wedlesley's Desp. 810 . 

Vhen, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a nation, 
the il] may do is beyond all calculation. 1872 R. Enis 
Catuilus xxiii. 4 A father and a sicp-dame Each for penury 
fit to tooth a Hint-stone. 

Penwiper (penwai:ps:). [f. Pex 50.2 4 + 
Wirex.] A contrivance for cleaning a pen by 
wiping the ink from it; usually consisting of one or 
more pieces of cloth folded or fastened together, 
but also made in other forms (specified as ‘ brush 
penwiper ’, ‘tassel penwiper’, and the like) ; often 
of ornamental or fanciful design. 

1848 Titackrray Bs. Snobs xxiv, The penwiper..was the 
imitation of a,.dahlia, 1865 Dicrrns Afut. Hr. u. i, Lonty 
make pincushions and pen-wipers to ure up my waste. 

fig. 1900 ‘I’. Fowrer in. V. & Q. gth Ser. VI. 74 1 he ‘ pen- 
wiper ', a sniall piece of folded silk which is attached tu the 
back of the proctor's gown [at Oxford]. 

Penwoman (penwuman). 
Wowan, after fearmaz.] A woman 
use of the pen; a female writer. 
qualifying adj.) 7 

1748 Richarvson Clarissa (1811) I. alii, 329 O what a 
ready penwoman !} 1818 Scott //r7, Midd. xxxix, Lam one 
great pen-woman, and it is near eleven o'clock o' the night. 
1880 Disraris Auedys,. lix, Mrs, Neuchatel was a fine 
penwoman; her fecliogs were her facts, and her ingenious 
observations of art and nature were her news. f 

Hence Penwomanship [after penmanship), the 
of a penwoman ; feminine wniting. 

1775 5. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) WIL. 144 She began 
again to indulge her favourite pleasures of penwoman- 
ship, 1803 Soutney Leff. (1856) 1. 211 Senhora, it is a hand. 
writing of tbe feminine gender—it is penwomanship, 

Penworth, obs. f. pens’orth, PENNY WONTI. 

Peny, Penyde, obs. forms of PENNY, PENIDE, 

Penyriall, Penyston, obs. ff. PENNyRoYAL, 
PENISTONE. 

Penytancer.e, -enser, efc., var. PENITENCER, 

Peolour, variant of PeLury ! Oés., fur. 

Peon (pin). Also (in sense 1) 7 pion, pyone, 
pe-une, peun. [In sense 1, ad. Ig. fedo pedes- 
trian, foot-soldier, day-labonrer, and F. pron, foot- 
soldier, footman, servant on foot, whence in some 
KE. Indian vernaculars fiz 5 in sense 2,a. Sp, peor 
in same senses; = OF. feon, It. pedoue, mecl.I.. 


[f Pen 56.2 4 + 
skilled in the 
(Usually with 


PEONAGE. 


pedin-ent foot-soldier, f. L. pis, ped-enz foot. A 
doublet of Pawn sé.1, OF. faon.] 

]. In India: a. A foot-soldicr. b. A native 
constahle, ¢. An attendant or orderly; a footman 


or messenger. 

1609 W. Fixcn in Purchas Péilyrturs (1625) 1. iv. § 3. 421 

The first of February, the Captaine {Hawkins] departed 
with fiftie Peons, and certaine Horsemen. 1613, thid. 1, vill, 
$ 3. 484 Dispeeded one of my Pions to Lowrihander with 
a es. 1632 RK. Cartwricut ind%, Papers, Col, &. fades 
290 His poor man..was met with by the Governors ‘pyones’ 
».and clapt upin prison, 1638 Sir‘. Llersert /7az. (ed. 2) 
35 With some Pe-unes (or black foot-boyes who can pratle 
some English) we rode to Surat. 1687 A. Loven. tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. ti, 2 ‘Lhese Pions of the Custom-house 
tin India], 1697 Damerer Voy. round World (1699) 507 At 
this Moors ‘Town they got a Peun to be their Guide to the 
Moguls nearest Camp. 1947 Gentil. M/ag. July 341 The 
whole French garrison of Pondicherry, consisting of about 
sooo regular troops, 200 trained pcons, and many others. 
1840 Matcom Vrav. /éindustan Gloss., /’cou (pronounced 
Pune), a Hindu constable, 1896 Croker Millage Zales 2 
Body-servants, peons, syces, and all the barrack dhohies. 

2. In Spanish America: A day-labourer; in S. 
America, a man or boy leading a horse or mule; 
in Mexico, spec. a debtor held in servitude hy his 
creditor till his debts are worked off. 

1828 C. Brann Jral. Voy. Peru v. 104 The mules were 
straying about..and our wild, uncouth-looking peons were 
‘assembled round a fire, under the lee of a large rock. 1860 
Tytor aahuac xi, (1561) 291 HH a debtor owes money and 
cannot pay it, his creditor is allowed by law to make a slave 
or pron a him until the debt is liquidated. 188 C. R. 
Markuan Peruv. Bark xxiii. 257 The mule owner brought 
with him a strong lad as peon, to assist in loading and 
unloading the beasts. 

attrid, 1851 Maye Reio Scalp Hunt. x. 76 We see the 
clumsy hoe tn the hands of the peon serf, 1874 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Alining 332 Peon lahor was but a trifling 
expense to the employer. 

Peonage (pfonédz). [f. pree. +-ace.] The 
work or service of a peon; the system of having or 
using peons or enslaved debtors. 

1, In S, America, attendance upon a horse or 
mule; in Mexico sfcc. the condition of a peon serf, 
servitude for deht ; the system of holding peons. 

1850 G, A. McCaun Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) yoo The 
greatest lever that could be used in overturning the present 
system of peonage, 1850 O. W. Homes Aésie I. xii. (1889) 
134 The master who held her in peonage. 1870 J. Oxton 
Pies, § Asazons iv. (1876) 79 Horse hire, peonage, and 
most mechanical work must be paid forin advance. 1903 
Times 25 Nov. 5/6 The peonage system in the South 
practically amounts to an attempt to restore slavery under 
another name, 

2. In India; The serviee or employment of peons 


as messengers, ete. : see prec. J. 

1900 /udian Engineering 24 Feb. 115 The hourly post.. 
a far more satisfactory agency for the spread of their price- 
lists than the old cumbersome and melanie peonage. 

Peornick, obs, form of l’xonic, 

17065 Hearne Collect. (0. H.S) 1. 171 Dr. Eaton writ 
a Discourse of abt a sheet on Peonick verse. 

Peonied: see Pronep. 

Peonism (pi6niz'm). 
PEONAGE 1. 

1864 Weester cites D, WensTer. 

Peony (p76ni). Forms: a. 1 peonie. B. 3 
pyone, (pioine), 4 piane, 4-5 pione, 5 pyon, 
-oun, -an, (pyione). . 5-6 pyonie, -ony, 
-onye, pionye, pyany,-ye, 6 pionee, 6-7 plonie, 
peionie, peonie, 6-9 piony, 7 peiony, pmonie, 
8 ploney, 6- peony, 7- peony. [In OE., peonte 
wk, fem., ad. late L. (and It.) peduia, L. pednia 
(Pliny); in ME., prove, a. northern F, (Norm. and 
Picard) pione = OF. peone, peoine, pioine, mod.F. 


fivoine; in isthe, pyonie, piony, peony, peony, 
conformed to L. pawduia, a. Gr. mawvia the peony, 
f, Mad, Pron, the name of the physician of the 
gods, a physician; cf. nacamos healing, medicinal.] 

1. A plant (or flower) of the genus Pxonia(N.O. 
Ranunculacex), comprising stout herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with large handsome globular flowers of 
various shades of red and white, often becoming 
donble under cultivation ; es. the commonly culti- 
vated P. officinalis, a native of central Asia and 
southern Europe, with flowers usually dark red. 
‘The root, flowers, and seeds were formerly used in medi- 
cine, and the seeds also as a spice (quats. 1299, 1362, etc.). 

Male and Female Peony, old names for /. coradlina and 
P. officinalis respectively. (These names are erroneously 
reversed in Miller's Gardener's Dict. and New Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) Tree Peony,the shrubby species ?, Afoutaz, a native 
of China. 

a. €1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 168 Deos wyrt Se man peonian 
nemned wees funden fram peoule pam eaidre, 

B. ¢1265 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 557/28 Pionia i. pioine. 
1299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 495, “0 li. de pyone, 
iijs. ijd. ob. 1362 Lanei. P. Pi. A, v..155, 1 have peper and 
plane {B. v. 312 piones; C. vit 359 pionys] anda pound of 
garlek, a1goo Pistill of Susan 108 Pe poe pees rep 
-.Pe pyon, be peere, ¢1450 Cov. A/yst. (Shaks. Soc.) 22 
Here is peper, pyan, and swete lycorys. 

¥: 4. Stockh, Aled, MS. n. 336 in Anglia XVIIE. 315 
Take v greynes of pionye. ¢ 1440 Proms, Parv. 395/2 Pyany, 
herbe, g/onia. /bid. 01st Pyony, herbe, idem guod pyanye. 
1535 iuvor Cast. Helthe wi. v. (1539) 60b, Pourgers of 
choler..Pyonie, 1548 Turner Vames of Herbes 59 Peony 
the female groweth in enery countrey, but 1 neuer saw the 


Vou. VII. 


[f. Peon + -1s.] = 
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! male saning only in Anwerp. 1sgr SvivesteR Du Lartas 
1. Hi, 7x2 About an Infants neck hang Peonie, It cures 
Aicydes cruell Maladie, 1610 W. Foikincuam Art of Survey 
vit. 38 Dry earth for Peionie, with sand for Paunces, 1706 
TPuutirs, /’xoxia, the Peony or Piony, a Flower, the 
Roots of which ave of great Use in Physick. 1784 Cowrnr 
Yash. 35 Phere might ye see the pioney spread wide, ‘The 
full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass. 1867 Pearson 
flist. Eng. 1. 56 lt is even possible that to Rome we owe 
the rose, the lily, and the pwony. 

2. attrib, and Comb. a, altrib.or-as aaj. Re- 
sembling a peony-flower, dark red; esp. of the 
cheeks, plumpand rosy. b. Comd., as Peony-bush, 
-root, -sced; peony-faced adj.; t+ peony-kernol, 
a peony-seed ; +peony-water, a drink made from 
the peony. 

1548 Turner Mawes of Nerbes 59 Peony roote is hote in 
the fyrst and dry in the thyrde degree, 1694 Satmon Aale's 
Dispens, (1713) 16/2 You may give it either alone, or in Black. 
cherry-water, or Peony-Water. 1796 Mrs, GLasse Cookrry 
xxi. 327 Stick the cream with piony kernels, 1810 Spdevdecd 
follies WL 48 Mopping their piony cheeks with a handker- 
chief. 1892 ‘fF. Harpy MW edl- Beloved 1.v, The beating of the 
wind and rain and spray had inflamed her checks to peony 
hues, 1895 Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 3/5 Kose-flowered, pwwonys 
flowered, and Japanese asters. 

People (pfp’l), 54. Forms: a, 3-6 peple; 
(3-5 pepule, 4-6 -ul, 5-6 -ull(e; 4-5 pepille, 4-6 
-ill, 5-6 -il1; 5 pepylte, 5-6 -yll; 6 Sc. peiple, 
7 peeple). £8. 4-5 poeple, (5 -ul), 5- people, 
(5 peopel, -ull). y. 3-5 puple, (5 pupile, -ill, 
-yll, -ull); 4-5 peuple. 6. 4-5 popte, (4 -ille, 
5-6 -il), [a. AF. poeple (Britton), people (Rolls 
of Parlt.)=OF. Aopie, porple, pucfle, peuple, puple 
= Pr. foble, pobol, Sp. pueblo, \t. pofpolo:—L, popu- 
Jum, acc. of Populus the people, the populace.} 

1. A bedy of persons composing a community, 
tribe, race, or nation; = Fork 1. Sometimes 
viewed as a unity, sometimes as a collective of 


number. a. In singular, as a collective of unity. 
Sxr2g2 Britron 1. Introd., Edward... Roi de Engleterre. .De- 
sirauntz pes entre le poeple qe est en nostre proteccioun.] 
1340-70 Aller, & Drad, 1089 Su. .3e bon hy-set in an yle, pat 
er iay comen in 3our kib non vnkoupe peple. ¢1395 Sc. 
Lag. Saiats ii, Paulus) 461 PulRome}art digne callit tu be 
now haly folk and pepill chosyn.  /A/d, iv. (Facobis) 16 pis 
James,..be wa can ta to spanze..pat puple to cristyne 
treutht to brynge. 1390 Gower Coaf HH. 180 Til so hefell, 
»-That god a poeple tor himselve Hath chose. «1400-50 
Alexander 3412 Hk a pepill his possession in pes mo3t he 
broweke. 1562 Winget Cert. Tractatis i. Wks. (S.'F. SE 
Setting vp ane peple heidles left of God. 1611 Praum, & 
Fi. Avag & ao Asti, Ewere much better b&a king of beasts 
| Than such a people. 1835 Lyiron A feacé n. vi, Rienzi ad- 
| dressed the Populace, whom he had suddenly elevated into 
| a People. 1852 Texnvson Ode D&A. Wellington 151 A penple's 
voice | we area people yet. 1862 Staxney Few. Ch. (1877) 
f. v.87 Whatever history exists is the history of a man,.. but 
snot of a people. 
b. In sing. form, construcd as a plural. 

13.. Cursor AF, 7323 (Cott.) Omang pir puple (G., Zr. bis 
folk, ¥. paire folk) sal pou latt A stalworth man pat saul 
haitt. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 4 Pere wilde contre was wist 
& wondurful peple, pat weren proned ful proude. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's A/rica Introd. 41 Ouer against which cape.. 
do inhabite the people called Bramas. 1611 Dante fsa. viii. 
19 Should not a people seeke vntotheir God? 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius 1.13 This people are Christians,..and have. . been 
subject to the King of Persia. 1857 Buckie Croééis. 1. xiii. 
745 Every people worthy of being called a nation possess in 
their own language ample resources for expressing the 
highest ideas. 

ce. ~2 peoples, nations, races (= L, popils, 
gentles). 

This plural form was avoided in 16tbc. Bible versions, and 
by many 17th and 18the. writers: seed, It was thought to 
require defence or explanation even in 1817 and 1830. 

€1374 Cuaucer Former Age 2 A Mlysful lyf,..Ledden the 

oeples in the former age. 1382 Wyeuir Kev x. 11 It be- 

oneth thee eftsoone to prophecie to hethen men, and to 
puplis [Tixpate to Geneva people, NAc, 611, A.V. 
peoples], and to langagis, and to many kingis. [So xvii. 15 in 
the same versions] 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 33/b, 
Obedience. .combineth the true opinions In hertes of peoples. 
1551 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 26 So manye strange 
and vnknowne peoples and countreis, 1582, 1611 [see 1382 
above] Before nations and peoples. 1639 Futter Holy 
War v. xiii, (1840) 266 Saladin answered him, that he also 
ruled over as many peoples. 1665 Bovie Occas. Ref. v. i 
rere 298 A Throne, to which above an hundred other 

coples paid homage. 1778 Br. Lowtn 7 rans/. fsa. xxxiv. 
! 1 Draw near, O ye nations, and hearken; And attend to me, 
Oye peoples! “1806 W. Taytor in Ann, Rev. 1V. 218 The 
moral habits of the several peoples of the earth, 1817G.S, 
Faser Ligh! Dissert. (1845) I. ut, it. 208 Gen, xlix. 10.. 
people. In the original Hebrew the word is plural. If 
therefore the delicacy of our ears be offended hy the nncouth 
sound of peoples: et us at least .. substitute the more 
euphonic word watfons. 1830 Gen. P. Trompson Exerc. 
(1842) I. 26x Yo say ‘The Representative of the peoples’ [as 
trans, Le Refrésentant des Peuples| would not be under- 
stood at all. Sucb, however, is the idiom of the original. 
1853 WuewetL Grofius II. 2 The peoples who had been 
under his authority will be their own masters, 1864 H. 
Srencer Princ. Biol. uw viii. § 80 I. 241 The characters of 
neighbouring peoples, 1877 Mortey Crit, Afise. Ser. 11. 345 
All our English-speaking peoples. 

+d. In the sense ‘nations’ the form people was 
also used unchanged: constantly so for the Gr. 
and Heb. pl. in Tindale and Coverdale and other 
16th c. Bible versions founded on them (but not in 


Rhem.); nearly always so in Geneva, and in 1611 
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(where the Kevisers of 1881-5 have uniformly 
substituted peoples}. Also in many 18th ec. writers. 

1526 ‘Vinpae Luke ii, 31 For myne eyes have sene the 
saveour sent from the Which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people fray Aa ; so Coven, to Geneva, and 1611; 
Wyeutr peplis, #2. puplis: AvAew. and A. 1. peoples}. 1535 
Covwevare és. Ixvift), 3 Let the people prayse the (O Gods 
yee let all people prayse the. [So other versions to 16114 
Wveue puplis, A. 0". peoples.) — Dav. ive Nabuchodo- 
nosor kynge, vnto all people, kynreddes and tunges [| Wyetse 
peplis, 2.7, puplis, 1611 people, AL". peoples). 1567 Grae & 
Goedlie BPs ii, (ST. S.) 85 All uatiounis. Phe Kingis, and 
the peple, with ane consent, Resistis the, thy power and thy 
gloir, 61x Venez /o@, ii, g Hee shall indge among the 
nations and shall rebuke many people [Wyertr puples, &., 


el 1625 N. Caurhxier Geog. Ded i. atti, 3633) 214 
setters and discipline were first borrowed from the easterne 
people, 1793 Jerrerson Writ. aS39' FV. vo It will prove 


that the agents of the two people [the 0. S,and Franve] are 
cither great bunglers or great rascals, 

e. éransf. Ot animals m qtot, after the Vulg. 
and Iteby. Cf. Four 1b. 

1382 Wvetr J’rer, xxx. vg Amptis, a feble puple, that 
greithen tn rep tine mete tu them (4388 Vitis, a feble puple; 
1535 Caverpati, bhe Emmettes are but a weake people: 
1560 (Wienev,), The pismires a peuple not strong; 1611 The 
Ants are a people nut strong) 

2. ‘the persons belonging to a place, or consti- 
tuling a particular concourse, congregation, com- 
pany, or class, Construed as plural. 

As said of a congregation or body of worshippers, it some- 
times approaches the sense of ‘lay people’, laity: see qb. 

@ 1300 Cursor MV. e651 (Cott.) All folud himn,,.0 pe peple 
{/. poeple) of ilk tun, ¢14330 staris oy lait. 2101 Child 
Amoraunt stede the pople among. 1362 Lance. 2.2% A. 
Prol. 56, 1 font bere Mreres.. Prechinge pe peple. ¢ 1400 S¢. 
dllexrus (Laud 622) 563 For ligteynges grete, & bonder blast, 
Wel sore be poeple was agant. 1489 Caxion Chron, Aig. 
cenlif, (1482) 282 Was ther a rumour, that kyng Richard 
come to Westmynstre, and the penple of london ranne thyer. 
1548-9 (Mar.) 2A. Com. Draper, Mora, Prayer, Vhen shalbe 
read it, lessons distinctely with a loude voice, that the people 
maye heare. 1632 Litucow raz. v. 184 Monasteries, the 
people whereof, Jiue vnder the order of Saint Hasile. gar 
Mrs. Loxe in Sewifz’s Wks. (1841) 1). 477, 1 wish. you 
would make a pedigree for me; the people here want sadly to 
know what lan. 19739 Gray Left, fo cishten 21 Apr, The 
Abbeés indeed and men of learning are a People uf casy 
access enough. 1855 Macavtay /éist. Avg, sil DED 163 ‘Lhe 
people of Cavan migrated in one body to Enniskillen. 

tbh. As collective sing, A body or company of 
]ersons; a company, a multitude. Also with £/, Obs, 

¢1386 Cusvcer Awdé.’s 7.1655 The paleys ful of peples vp 
and iloun, Here thre, ther ten. 1390 Gower Coaf. 1. 22 He 
spilleth many a word in wast Phatachal with such a poeple 
trete. e1goo Desir, 7roy 1034 Ele [Elercules| Assemblid of 
Soudiours a full sadde pepull. ¢ 1449 Prcock Apr. 1. viii. 
464 Whenne the Peplis weren clepid to gidere to him. 2482 
Warkw, Chron, (Camden) 8 He..gaderyd a grete peple of 
menne, 1535 CovVERDALE 2 Cfee. xxx. 13 ‘There came 
together vnto Ferusalem a greate people, to kepe the feast 
of vnleuended bred. 1662 tr. Schol.to /f. More's .latid. 
Ath, wt ix. § 211912) 171 Who..affirms that Witches have 
no more to do with the Devil than other wicked peuples. 

3. Persons in relation to a supe:ior, or to some 
one to whoni they belong. Chiefly with possessive. 
a. The lieges or subjects of a king or other ruler, 
spiritua)] or temporal ; the subjects or servants of 
God, of Christ, or of a Saint (quot. ¢1450) con- 
sidered as their personal sovereign or lord; the 
parishioners of a parish priest or parson, the con- 
gregation or ‘flock’ of a pastor, ctc. Const. as f/. 

{1292 Britton 1. v. § 2 En despit et damage de nous et de 
noster poeple.) a1300 Cursor J/,18371 pou es be lauerd. of 
hele, Til all pi peple for to bring Vee of thralhed til }i chosling. 
€ 1430 Lypc. Aéin. J'oems (Percy Soc.) 4 Deseching [Ged]. .to 
send yow prosperite and many 3eris, to the comfort of alle 
pore loving peple. 1444 Kodls of Parlt. V.8/1 Ve King... 

avyng compassion of his peoples compleynt. ¢1450 $4. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 5231 Pe pepil of be saynt Fledd away with pair 
gnde, And to durham all pai sode. 1556 CAvon, Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 31 For cruelnes that he dyd unto hys perys and 
hys pepull. 1611 Hints Jaz, ix. 26 The people of the Prince 
that shall come, shall destroy the citie. 1733 Pore £'ss. 
Alan ut, 214 "T'was Virtne only..A Prince i Father of a 
People made. 1851 Texxyson 70 the Queva vi, She wrought 
her people lasting good. /éid. ix, Some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, Broad-based upon her 

ople's will. 1897 Q. Victoria Afessage 22 June, From my 

eart I thank my beloved people. May God bless them. 
rgoz K. Epwarp VII Let. to Ais People 7 Aug. The 
prayers of my People for my recovery were heard, 

transf/. 1577 8B. Goocr Heresbach's LHusb. w. (1586) 182 
Who|king bee] must himselfe also bee depriued of his wings, 
if he bee to busie headed,-and will alwaies be carriing his 
people abroade. 

b. The body of attendants, armed followers, re- 
tainers, retinue, workpeople, servants, slaves; also 
(now less usual), crew (of a ship), troops, seldiers, 
‘men’ (in relation to their offiecrs), Const. A/. 

13.. Coer de L, 1652 Also Robert Tourncham Gret peple 
wn hym cam. 13.. A. Adis. 1032 (Bodl., MS,) All pe tnnes 
of be toun Hadden litel foysoun Pat day pat com Cleopatras 
So mychel poeple wip her was. ¢ 1450 A/er di xxviii. 566 The 
kynge Bandemagn assembled his peple that he hadde xx™l, 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 42 And ona tyme goyng on hunt- 
yng, when he had lost his people, he was destroyed of Wolues. 
1611 Corer. sv. Mien, {2 est des miens, he is one of my ser- 
uants, people, followers. 1679 Ctavernouse Let. Larl'of 
Linlithgow + June, 1 mad the best retraite the cdnfusion 
of our people would suffer. 1745 P. Tuomas Fral. Anson's 
Voy. 51 Commissioned the /ria/'s prize..with the same 
Commandef, Officers and People, 1828 Scott F, Af. Perth 
xii, The Deve people are in motion on both sides of the 
river, 1847 G. R. Gueic Batile of Waterloo 1 a 245 
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Throvghont this magnificent advance the Duke was up with 
the foremost of his people. 1856 OumsteD Slave States 659 
Vegetables for the family, and fur the supply of ‘the people’. 
¢e. Those to whom any one belongs; the members 
of one’s tribe, clan, family, community, association, 
church, etc., collectively ; csp. in public-school and 
nniversity, and hence in general colloquial parl&nce. 
One's parcnts, brothers and sisters, or other rela- 
fives at home. /%ofle-fn-/aw, the relatives of 
one's wife or hushand (co//oy.). Const. as p/. 

1382 Wveitr Gen. xxv. 8 Abraham,.was deed in a good 
elde .. and he was gaderyd to his puple [1611 was gathered 
to his peopled. 1474 Caxton Chesse t. i. 27 Aad so a 
Quene ought to be chaste, wyse, of honest peple. 1837 
W., Irvine Cagt, Bonncvitle V1, 246, ) have taught him the 
language of my people. 1851 Carnyie Storing a, vi. (1872) 
139 Mrs. Sterling and the family bad lived... with his Father's 
people through winter, 1890 Watrorp //avec of Sinile 11 
Youths whose ‘people ‘are so sure to be met with in Piccadilly. 
1894 Mrs. Dyan Ad? fn a Van's AY (1899) 262 John and 
I went down into Devonshire, for me to be introduced to my 
people-in-law, you know. 1897 Max Pemnertos in Windsor 
Wag. Jan. 267/2 4 sense of freedom from the narrower con- 
trol of home and people, xg0z Aton Glossary 25 Boys 
always speak of their relations as ‘their people’. This of 
course is not by any means restricted 10 Fton. Vad. 
\O.conian) ‘1 shall have my people up at the Eights‘. 


4. The common people, the commonally; the 
mass of the community as distinguished from the 


nobility and ruling or official classes. Const. as 7. 
[3306 Rolls of Parlt. |. 219/ Pur eux & te Poeple aprendre 
de la foi Dieu, & faire oreisons.] 1330 R. Baunxe Chron. 
(2810) 127 ‘Ta London pei him [Henry] brouht with grete 
solempnite. Pe popille him bisouht ber kyag forto be. 
1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 35 Scuene persones whos 
dedes me writep in stories, pat beep, kyng in his rewme, 
kny3t in bataile, inge ia plee, bisshop in clergie, lawefulman 
in be peple, housbond in hous, religions man in chirche. 
1390 Gower Couf. 11.317 If Famong the poeple duelle, Unto 
the poeple f schal ittelle. ¢ 1400 Macnpry. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
Assemblee of be pople [.1S. C pepte] withouten fordes pat 
may governe pam es asa flokk of schepe pat has aa schepe- 
hird.  ¢ 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxic 116 Amonge the 
knyghtes & pepyll of Toarmaday. xg93 Swans. 3 f7en. IJ, 
nt. ai 35 Our People, and our Peeres, are both mis-led. 
1650 Vicholas Papers (Camden: 1. 198 The People in Fng- 
land are universally discontented with the daily new Taxes 
imposedon them. 1972 Junins Lett lin. (1772) 1) 264, 1 speak 
to the people as ane of the people. a 1854 H. Reen Aect. 
Eng. Lit, vii. (1878) 225 He caught the ear of the people by 
using the people's own speech, 1879 M. AKNoLa G. Sand 
Mixed fsa 939 The people is what interested George Sand, 
And in Fraace the people is, above all, the peasant. 18gz 
Zaxcwua Childe, Ghetto 1, 231 The Club was the People's 
Palace of the Ghetto, x900 Hotitincsuran According to my 
Lights 3 Thackeray.,was not so well known in the streets 
as Charles Dickens—he was not so mach of a‘ people’s nan’. 
b. Zhe people is sometimes contextually equiva- 
lent to ‘the lay people’, ‘ the laity’, as distinguished 
from the clergy; although in most such cases it 
can be explained as =‘the congregation’ (sense 2), 
or ‘the parishioners’ or ‘ flock’ (sense 3), in relation 
to the priest, clergyman, or minister. 

1362, 1548-9 [see sense 2]. 1548-9 BA. Com. Prayer, Com- 
munion, Vhen shall the Prieste [1552 minister] firste receine 
the Communion in both kindes bimselfe, and next deliver it 
to other Ministers,..aad after to the people. a 1633 G. 
Hirnert Conntrey Parson vi, Voth Amea and al! other 
answers which are oa the clerk's and people’s part to answer. 
1879 Simmons Lay Folks Mass Bk. Introd. 18 The Church 
. having appointed simultaneous bat separate devotions for 
the priest and peop’e, 

5. Politics. The whole body of enfranchised or 
qualified citizens, considered as the source of power; 
esp. in a democratic stale, the electorate. 

le s432 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 2886 Ffor peples vois 
is goddes voys, men seyne.] 1646 ‘F. Kowarnps Gangrene 
iu. rg That all Power, Places, and Offices that are just in 
this Kiagdom, ought only to arise from the choise aad 
election of the people. 1648-9 Yrad. #/o. Conrut. 4 Jan., The 
Commons of Eagland, in Parhament assembled, do Declare, 
‘That the People are, under God, the Qrigiaal of all just 
Power. 1692 Wasuincton ur. Milton's Def. top. M.'s 
Whs. 1738 E. 516 Under the word People, we comprehead 
all our Natives, of what Order and Degree soever; in 
that we have settled one Supreme Senate only, ia which 
the Nobility also, as a part of the People..may give their 
Votes. 1792 Gouv. Morris ia Sparks Life & H7rit. (1832) 
If. 243 It is not possible to say, to the people or to the sea, 
so far shalt thou go and no farther. 1809 Kenpate Traz. 
I. vii. 50 An example, I believe solitary in the statutes, of 
the use of the word Acople as a body possessed of civil 
rights. a 1849 Esen, Exniort ‘God save the people’, Whea 
wilt Thou save the people, O God of mercy: when? 3859 
Mite Lrberty & 12 The will of the people .. practically 
means, the will of the most numerous or the most active 
part of the people ;..the people consequently may desire 
lo oppress a part of their number. 1884 Spectator 2 Aug. 
998/2 He also accused the Government of not trusting 
the people, of shrinking from an appeal to the people. 
1888 Bavce A mer. Commu, (1890) 1. xxiii. 328 The supreme 
law-making power is the People, that is, tbe qualified voters, 
acting ia a prescribed way, 

6. Men or women indefinitely; men and women; 
persons, folk. Construed as A/. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2275 Pre kiages and dukes fine His 
cheualrie adoun ginacb drine, And meche ober peple 
ischeat. 1362 Lanai. /, P/. A. 1. 7 Pe moste parti of pe 
peple bat passep non on corbe. 3413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) tv. xxiii. 69 Lycence is nought easy to gete Spyrytes 
for to speken to dedely people. 1482 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 5 Whereof the most peple were sory. 1605 
Snaxs. Mach. v vii. 33, I haue bought Golden Opinions 
from all sorts of people. a 1617 Hieron Penance for Sin 
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xv, Wks. 1619-20 II. 233 They become on a sudden to be } 
(as it were) other kind of persons and people then before 
they were. 1664 J. Davirs tr. Ofcarius’ Voy. Ambass. 293 
The City was so depopulated, that there were not people 
enough left to fill the sixt part of it. 1905 Staxnopr 
Paraphr \.59 A Natare which cannot bear its own, aad 
much less other Peoples Burden. 1709 StEELE Zas/er No, 36 
?3 ‘There are Some People who fancy, if Other People —* 
Autamn repartees; ‘People may give themselves Airs; but 
Other vere penny who make less ado, may be, perhaps, 
as agreeable as People who set themselves out more’. 1837 
Dickens /rckzw, iv, Phe scene of action, towards which crowds 
of people were already pouring from a variety of quarters, 

b. Often with defining words, where the singular 
has the distinctive max or woman: e.g. alms- 
people, applicable to a/ms-men or alnts-wvomen, or 
to both; so coloured people, conntry-people, labour- 
ing people, lay-people, lowns-peofle, working people, 
work-feople, old people, young people, people of 
colour, people of yualily, etc. For these, when 
specific, see the qualifying element. Good peofle, 
formerly a courteots form of addressing an 
assemblage: cf. Goon a, 2c. 

1429 Rolls of Parit. WW. 336/2 Aa hole Disme of your lay 
poeple. 31514 Barctay Cyt, & Uplondyshm, (Perey Soc.) 5 
We finde yonge people be moche improvydent. 1554 CArov. 
Q. Fane (Caaiden 1350) 56 Good people, Lam come hether 
to die. /Afd. 57, I dee ak all, good Christian people, ta 
beare me witaesse that l dyea trne Christian woman. 1645, 
Percuas /grims 1x, xii. § 2 They hold that Monkies in 
times past were men and women, and call them in their 
language ‘ The old people. 1667 Preys Diary 10 Apr., No 
more people of condition willing to live there. 1732 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 148 Freely .,eaten by People of 
Quality. 1766 Gotosm. Alegy Mad Dog 1 Good people all 
of every sort, Give enr unto ny song. 1879 Simmons Lay 
Folks Mass Bh. Untrod, 18 It was a congregational service 
in which the lay people took their part in their own tongue. 
1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV. 76/1 From daybreak .. foot- 
people and carriages began to take up a position on the 
downs. : x 

ce. entphaltcally. = Wuman beings, 

c 1450 JVer/in 534 Ffor thei be no peple as other be, hut it 
be fendes of belle, ..ffar nener mortall man myght do that 
these hane vs dou. | 1589 Purrennam Ang. Poeste ut. xvii. 
(Arb) «gt Rashkall is properly the hunters terme ginen to 
young deere, leane and oat of season, and not to people. 
AWod, There were some sheep in the field, hut no people. 

A. frausf. Living creatures. poe?, or ret. 

@ 1667 Jex. Tavtor Serve, (1678) tt. xiii. go Joyats of adead 
Man ,. fit fye nothing but for the fitde people that creep in 
Graves. 1822 Suetsry Jfedlas 523 We saw the dogtish 
hastening to their feast. Joy waked the voiceless people of 
the sea. 1899 GeRTR. JeKyLt Mood & Garden vii, The 
flitting of batterfties, the hum of all the little wiaged people 
among the branéhes. 

7. Unemphatically, people becomes quasi-pro- 
nominal (ct. a man, Man sd. 4 ¢), equivalent in the 
nominative to F. 0, Ger. #av, but having a corre- 
sponding objective and possessive; e.g. ‘people 
say that he is extravagant’, ‘ cabs waiting to bring 
people back’, ‘to give people what they want’, 
“one who can read pcople’s thoughts’. In this 
sense feofle has in colloquial use taken the place 
of men (men say’, etc.) ; but in early Mle. ¢4e 
people (=F. Lon) seems to have had a similar use. 

¢ 1375 On Serving Christ 62 in O. &. Afise. 92 Per he 
polede pyne as be peple me toide. 1377 Lance. J. Pd. Van. 
214 Ac marchantz,.apparailled hym as a preatice be poeple 
to seruc. 1599 Suaks. Much Ado ii. 266 A man may line 
as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary, and people siane vpon 
parpose, because they would go thither, 1600 — 4.1% 4. 
titi, 5 Why are you vertuous? why do people loue you? 
1606 — dlnt. & Cf. 1. i. 54 Wee'l..note The qualities of 
people. 1696 Priok Secretary 16 But why should I stories 
of Athens rehearse, Where people knew love, aad were 
partial toverse? 17.. Swirt Affsr, (J.), People were tempted 
to fend by great preiaivms and large interest. 1843 J. H. 
Newnan Leff. (1891) 1. 425 People cannot understand a 
man being in astate of doubt. 1871 Mortey Crit. Afisc, 
Ser. Carlyle (1878) 163 Excess, on the other side, leads 


8. attrib, and Comé., as people-organ, -pleaser, 
-worship; people-blinding, -born, -devouring, ~pes- 
tered adjs.; people-king [tr. L. popn/us rex, YF. 
penple-roi], a sovereign people; people-state, a 
democracy. 

1822 R. Pottox ia D. Pollok Zi 151, I saw ao *people- 
blindiag farce kept up. 1848 Bucxtey //iad 9 A “people- 
devouring kiag art thon. 1796 Burke Aegic. Meace i. 
Wks. VHII. 113 That Great Britain should.. bid with the 
rest, for the mercy of the *people-king, 1813 tr. Pouguectile 
125 Ia the estimation of these barbarians, the name of 
Romans, of the eplekins, is equivalent to that of vassal 
or slave. 1822 T. Mircuent, Aristoph, ¥1. p. vi, A dramatic 
tetralogue, developing, in the author's peculiar manner, his 
idea of a people-king. 1866 MotLev in Corr. (1889) Il. 239 
A Hapsburg is not like a People-King, which cannot, save 
by annihilation, die. 1851 Mrs. Brownixc Casa Guidi 
W, t 814 This..teacher will..build the golden pipes and 
syathesize This *people-organ for a holy strain, 
Grimacor Lover to hfs Dear 15 in Tottel’s Mise. (Arh) 97 | 
*Peeplepesterd London lykes thee nought. 1579-80 Nort | 
#lutarch (1657) 31 He..remaineth now no more a Kiag or 
a Prince, but becometh a * People-pleaser, or a cruell tyraat. 
1605 Svivester Du Bartas i, ni, wy. Captains v200 ‘The 
*People-State, the Aristocracy, Aad sacred Kingdom, took 
authority Adike from Heav'n. 1885 C, Worosw. ia Overton 
& E. Wordsw. Zi/2 (1888) 332 A general fete of *people- 

gtsbip, by the peopte themselves. 

ence Peopleize (pip’laiz) v. sorce-wd., Lo 
render popular in character; + Peo'pleship Ods., 


people into emotional transports. | 
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PEOPLEDOM. 


the position of a commoner, plain citizenship ; 
Peoplet (p7*plét), a small people, nation, or tribe. 

1865 FE. Burritt il alé Land's End vi, 208 The Established 
Charch coald not doa better thing to begia with, than to 
“propleise these magnificent edifices [the cathedrals] com- 
mitted to its trust. { cannot say Jopufarise, becanse a kind 
of flashy significance attaches to that word. 1650 B. Dis. 
colliminium 48 Uf | be an Esquire, E will sell iny Esquireship 
to any honest man fora g *People-ship. 1872 R. Brack 
uy Guisot'’s Hist. Fro1, 3 A *peoplet [Fr. peuplade] distinct 
from all its neighbours in features, costume, and especially 
tanenaee 1880 Hfpisodes Hr. Hist. 9 Charlemagne had 
sull.. mach rigour to exercise in Saxony, inclading the 
removal of certain Saxon peoplets out of their country. 

People (pip'l), «. Forms: see prec. (a, F. 
peupler, in OF. popler, puepler, pupler (wath. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. peuple: see prec.] 

1. trans, To furnish or fill with people or inhabi- 
tants ; to populate, 

€1go0o Welustne 18 And he began within her land..for 
to hyld & make fayre tonnes & strong Castels, aad was 
the land within short tyme peupled raisonably. 1399 Suaks. 
Much Ado ts, iii. 251 The world must be peopled, 1604 EF. 
Glaimstoxr] /)'Acosta's Hist. dndies w. vi. 219 The foree of 
Silver..hath peopled this mountaine more than any other 
place in all these Kingdonies. 1696 Wistox 7%. Earth 1. 
1722) 137 The nearest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled. 1766 Rein Let, Wks, 1. 47/1 Our College 
is very well peopled this session, 1840 ‘ThtRLwaLe Greece 
VIL. Hix, 369 Selegcus founded his new capital. .Antiochia, 
peopling it with the inhabitaats of Antigonia, 

b. fransf. ‘To fill or stock (with animals, 
inanimate objects, etc.), 

41533 Tn. Rerxers Cold. Hk M. Aurel. (1546) Kk, O 
gybet..thon arte peopled with innocentis. 164q¢ G. PLatres 
in flartlil’s Legacy (1655) 247 Mt lasts three or four..years 
in the ground, according as the ground is good, aad (at 
first) well peopled with it. 1837 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 
8 Feb., Onur influenza ..contmues somehow to people the 
chorchyards, 

c. fg. To imagine, or represent, as peopled. 

1817-18 Suncrey Ros. & //elen 147 This silent spot tradition 
old Had peapled with the spectral dead. a 1854 HM. Reep 
Lect. Brit, Poets (1857) V1. xi. 87 ‘That region which his 
genius has peopled with spiritual creations, 1879 Proctor 
ileas. Ways Sc. x. 199 The fancies of mea have peopled 
three of the four, .elements..with strange forms of life. 

2, To fill or occupy as inhabitants ; to inhabit ; 
to constitute the population of (a country, etc.). 

© 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aysuon vi. 150 Ve sholde have see 
come there knyghtes, geatylmen, hurgeys,.. yomen, .. so 
that this castell was pepled of all maner of folke, 1606 G. 
Wloopcocke] /fist. /estine xxxvut. 120 There is ao differ- 
ence between the Frenchmen that inhabit Asia, and the 
Frenchmen that people Italy, a17az7_ Newton Chyvonol. 
elmended i. (1728) 106 The people of Caria .. began to 
frequent the Greek seas, and people some of the Islands 
therein, 3732 Popy Ass. Man 1. 27 What vary'd Being 
peoples every star, 1854 Bricur Sf., Russia 31 Mar, (1876) 
236 ‘The thousand millions of human beings who..people 
this planet. F 

b. fransf. and fig. of animals, inanimate ob- 
jects, etc. 

1598. Snaks. Rich. FF, v.v. 9 These same Thoughts, people 
this Littke World. 1611 Braum. & Fu. Atag aud no A. i, 
1..have sent The pride of all his youth to le graves 
1632 Mitton Penseroso 8 As thick and numberless As the 
gay mates that people the Sua Beams. 1805 W. Sacnpers 
iin, Waters 224 The variety of marine productions that 
people this element. 1865 Kixcstey //erevy, viii, The heroes 
af Troy, Alexander aad his generals, peopled her imagination, 

te. absol. Vo settle down as inhabitants or 


colonists; to form a settlement. Ods, 

3596 Rareicn Discot. Giana 19 leronimo Ortal de Sara- 
gosa, with 130 soldiers..was cast with the curraat_on the 
coast of Paria, and peopled about S. Miguell de Neneri. 
1604 EB. Chemmronel (Wosia's Hist. Indies va. Vv. 508 
Maay talked of peopliag there, and to passe no farther. | 

3. intr. (for reff.) To become filled or ocenpied 


with people; to grow populons, 

1659 Heviin Axamen (fist, t, 108 The world had peopled 
very slowly, if Eve had not twinned at least at every birth. 
1796 Morse daer. Geog. 1. 355 This state [Vermont] is 
rapidly peopling, 1892 //ome Missionary (N. Y.) July 155 
Not being on the line of a railroad, it has not peopled so 
fast as Creede. 

Peopled (prp'ld), pp/.a._[f. prec. vb. + -ED1.} 
Occupied by people; full of inhabitants; inhabited. 
Also fig. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 217 Octavyan 
.. Throughe the worlde and the peopled preace Letters had 
sent. 1§91 Suaks. Ziv Gent. v. iv. 3 This shadowy desart 
..1 better brooke thea flourishing peopled Townes. 1598 
Hakuuyt Vey. 1. 5 The first peopled land that be had 
found since his departure from his owne dwelling. 1686 
Drrynen Elegy Airs. A. Aidligrew 126 When the ed 
ark the whole creation bore. r71a Apoison Sect. No. 519 
p2 Every partof Matter is peopled: Every green Leaf swarms 
with Tahaeiiadts. 1844 Stancev Arnold (1858) 1. vii. 324 
To present to one's mind a peopled landscape. 

b. with advbs. 

1588 Parke tr. Afendosa’s Hist. China 200 The suburbes 
..Was so well peopled. 1604 Fe. G[rimstone) tr. D'Acosta’s 
Mist, doudies wi. xix. 178 At this day we see it lesse peopled, 
1790 Burke Fr. New, 1gt England, the best-peopled part of 
the united kingdom. 1841 W. Seataina ffaly & /t. Isl. 
il. 173 Cremona..a Jarge city not half peopled. 1859 
Jeruson Arittany xy, 251 The country..was hilly..and 
thickly peopled. 

+Peo'pledom. 0s. [f. PRopLE sé, after hing: 
dom.| A province, commune, deme (usually with 
reference to ancient Greece); also, the dominion 
of a people, a democracy. 


PEOPLELESS. 


1657 Eart. Mons. tr. Parnuta's Pol. Disc. 119 Greece.. 
was divided into many several Peopledoms. 1659 J. 
Harrincton Laugiving ut. iv. (2700) 460 The (énuer) 
Peopledoms or Prytanys of Athens, which ‘Theseus gather’d 
into one body. 1660 Boxve Scut. Neg. 333 [tis the peaple 
now which make the King; if so, why ever had we any 
Kingdoms? why were they not called Peopledoms? 1713 
EK. Warn Maude. Brit. vu. 80 And hope the Kingdom will 
become, In time, a glorious Peopledom. ; : 

Peo'pleless, «. [f.as prec. + -LEss.]’ Having 
no people or population ; uninhabited. 

162r Laov M. Wrotu Urania 11g Delos..once rich and 
populous, now poore and peoplelesse. 1643 “T. Case Seri. 
in Kere Cocexants & Coz. (1895) 248 Thy sword hath made 
many a faithful minister peopleless. 1855 RK. Cransers in 
Chaim, Frni. WV. 185/1 All seemed as desolate and people: 
less as when Jngolf first approached the island. 

Peopler (péplez). [f Peor.ee.+-ER 1] One 
who peoples or causes the peopling of a country ; 
a colonizer; an inhabitant. 

1604 FE. G[rimstoxt] tr. D'Acosta's Uist, indies ix. 149, 
J have knowne. .the Geunerall Jerome Costilla, the auntient 
peopler of Cusco. /éied. vit. ii, 498 ‘The second peoplers.. 
came from other farre countries. 1692 O. Waker Grh. 4 
Nout, dist, 63 note, Cham, the Son of Noah, and Peopler 
of Africa, 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 11. 137 Where are the 
Kings and the peoplers of the earth? 1872 V.ackin Lays 
Flight. 96 Pecoplers of the peaceful glen, 

Jig. ar Raamincer 627/1 Greek mythology is the religion 
of our poetry, the peopler of our starry spheres. 

Peopling (pi plin), 74/.5¢. [fas pree. + -1nc!.] 
The action of the vb. ProrLr; settling with or 
occupation by people or inhabitants. 

1572 (fitde) A Letter sent by 103... wherin is conteined 
a large discourse of the peopling & inhabiting .. the Ardes, 
and other adiacent [countries] in the North of treland. 1690 
Locke Gort. 1. v. § 36 In the .. first Peopling of the World. 
1881 W.G. Marsuace Thro’ Amer. iv. 94 ‘The peopling of 
«America is proceeding at a great rate. 1885 J. Batt in 
Frat. Linn, Soc. XXL, 23 The peopling of the Antarctic 
lands with their characteristic generic types [of plants). 

b. coner, Population. rare. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 415 Next in degree 
amongst the rural peopling stands ‘the bold yeoman ‘, 

+ Peoplish, «. Ols. rare-'. In § pepelyssh, 
poeplissh. [f. foef/e, Peorny sé. + -1sH 1] Ple- 
beian, clownish, vulgar. 

_ 63374 Cuaccer Froylus w. 1677 Every thing pat souned 
in-to badde, As rudenesse an pepelyssh [v.r. poeplissh] 
appetit, 

+ Peoplish, v. Obs. rare—e. 
13%.) rans. To people. 
1530 Patsc. 655/2, I peplysshe, I fyll or store with people, 

Je peuple... Vhe towne is nat all thynge so bygge as Yorke, 
but itis better peoplysshed. 

Peose, obs form of PEASE. 

Peotomy (pigtimi). Surg, [f. Gr. néos penis 
+-rowa cutting.) Amputation of the penis. 

B90 in Cent, Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peow-wow, variant of Pow-wow, 

+ Pepavstic, a. and sé. Obs. raremo. [= F¥. 
pépastique, mod.L. pepasticum, app. for pepantlic- 
-tnt, ft, Gr. menavrixds having the quality of ripening 
or softening ; but ef. Gr. meragyds (1lippocrates) 
= nénavors concoction.] a. adj. Waving the 
quality of ripening or digesting; digestive. b. sd. 
A inedicinc that assists digestion, a digestive. So 
t+ Pepa‘stieal 2. Obs. rare—'. 

1657 Tomninson Nenou's Disp. 699 The temperate Medica- 
ment is truly pepastical. 1706 Pmittirs, Pepastichks, Medi- 
cines that digest and allay Rawness in the Stomach, etc. 
1842 Dencrison Aled, Lew., Pepastic, a medicine supposed 
to have the power of favouring the concoction of diseases; 
mturative. 

Pepe, obs. form of Perr. 

Peperine (pe‘périn), ¢. rare. Also pip-. [f. 
next.J Consisting or composed of peperino. 

1756 Watson in Atl Trans, XLUX. 500 On the floor 
there were. .bones, which were included in four pieces of 
the piperine stone, 1826 Vew Monthly Mag. XN1. 25 
Uhe sts..had crept into every..peperine cave they could 
meet with. | 

ll Peperino (pepérz-no). Geo/. Aliso piperno, 
piperino. [It. feferino, in Florio éperigno, 
dial, piferno, {. pepere pepper: so called from its 
consisting of small grains.) A light porous volcanic 
rock or tuff, usually of a brown colour, formed of 
sand, cinders, etc. cemented together: a name first 
given to the tufas of Monte Albano near Rome. 

1777 Hamitton in Phid Trans. LXVIM. 3 The stone in 
general use for building here, is..a hard volcanic tuffa .. 
of the sort called Piperno in Italy. 1794 Sutuivan Hiew 
Vat. UW. 197 Tufa, peperino, or pipernu. 1796 Kirwan 
Lilem. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 41s Péperino .. seems 4 concretion 
of voleanic ashes. 1879 Ruriuy Study Rocks xii. 233 The 
Piperne of Pianura, near Naples. 1882 Geikin Geol S&. 
rit We took refuge ina little cave in the calcareous peperino, 

|| Peperomia (pepérdemia). fot, [mod.L., f. 
Gr, wémept pepper.) A large genus of herbaccous 
plants of the pepper family (/%feracea), found in 
warm climates, bearing spikes of minute flowers, 
and in some species ornamental foliage. 

1882 Garden 15 qe 41/3 Very few of the Peperomias are 
worthy of general culture. 1896 H’estu, Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/3 
Covered with soft green moss and ee of peperomtas, 
be; onias, and ferns of all possible different shapes. 

epin, obs. form of Prepin, 
+ Pepinnier. Obs. rave—!. 


[f. PEOPLE sé, + 


Also pepinnery. 


| bita Pepo; also, the p 
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' [ad F. pcpindtre = pépinerie (Cotgr.), f. Alpin 
Pivew.] A place where plants are grown from 
seed ; a nursery for seedlings. 

160r Hottann Pliny xvu. x. 1 510 For to make a good 
pepiunier or nource-garden, there would be chosen a. special 
peece of ground. |1847-78 Hatciweit, “epinnery, that 
part of an orchard where Patt stolies are set for growing. ] 

|| Pepita (pepzta). Also anglicized as pepit. 
[Sp. fepiva pip, kernel, whence BF. pcfrve.] A 
lump, grain, or nugget of native inelal. 

1748 Marthguake of Peru Pref. 1s Lumps..of the purest 
gold unmix’d with any Dregs, as usually these Pepita’s are. 
1777 Roserison feist. daner tt. I. 342 Gold..is often found 
in large /efitas, or grains. 811 Pinkerton /etradogy b. 243 
Pepits of copper are intermixed, and the miners only we picks. 

+ Peple, obs, anglicized form of Perio. 

1658 Patties, /'ep/c,..a hood, or kerchief; also a kinde of 
imbroidered vesture, 

Peple, obs. lorm of PEOPLE. 

+ Peplo-graphy. Oés. rare—°. [ad. Gr. memdo- 
yeapia deseription of the peplos of Athene, or the 
mythological subjects represented on it see next> ; 
name of a work by Varro.] 

1656 Brounr Géossogr., Peplegrapiy,..the description of 
the vail, called #fédzoan, : 

| Peplos, peplus (pe'plys, -?s.  [a. Gr. 
nérdos, in pl. wéwAa, whence 1. pcAlis, fepliene.] 
An outer robe or shawl worn by women in ancient 
Greece, usually of rich material and design, hanging 
in loose folds and sometimes drawn over the head; 
sfec. that woven yearly for the slatue of the goddess 
Athene at Athens, embroidered with mythological 
subjects, and carried in procession to her temple 
at the greater Ianathenaa, 

1776 RK. Crtaxoter rae. Greece xx. toz Whe procession 
of the Greater Panathenaa attended a peplus ur garment, 
designed as an offering to Minerva Polis. 1850 Lene tr 
CLO. Miller's Auc. Art § 340 (ed, 2) 405 The Peplos, which 
was very much worn in carly times..is recognised with 
certainty, in the statues of Pallas in the early style. 1875 
Brownine Aristopa, ct pol. 4827 O child, put from thine eyes 
‘The peplos, throw it off, show face to sun! 

lence Pe'plosed (-pst) «. (wonuce-wd,, clothed 
with the peplos. 

1875 Browsine A ristaph, of fol.iz1 Peplosedand Kothorned 
tet Athenai fall 

| Peplum (pep). 

1. = Pepros, 

1678 Cevoworin fated, Syst. i ive § 18. 342 Peplum is 
properly a womanish Pall or Veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva. 1834 Prancnii frit, Castine 99 
The pepérenz or veil, and the wimple, was frequently: of gold 
tissue or richly embroidered silk. 1891 E. Axon 1.2. Word 
192 Tyrian girls danced hy, ..Clad in the purple peplums. 

2. In modern use: Name of a kind of overskirt, 
in supposed imitation of the ancient peplum. 

1893 Westin, Gaz. 17, Oct. 4/1 A handsome gown of 
c¥inison velvet, made with a very long train, and corsage 
with pephin front and a sable collar, 1896 Daily Mews 
3 Oct. 6/§ The revival of the ‘peplum’ over-skirt, hanging 
in deep, bold points over an under-dress,is announced. /ééd., 
The peplum in velvet over rich brocade. 

| Pepo (pfpo,. Bot, [mod. Bot. use of 1. pepo, 
-onent pumpkin, a. Gr. wénav, short for mémwy 
sixvos a yourd eaten when ripe, f. mérov adj. 
ripened, ripe, mellow.] An inferior fleshy fruit, 
with numerous seeds attached to parietal placent:e, 
and a firm tind chiefly derived from the calyx ; 
characteristic of the Cacurdtfaca, as the gourd, 
melon, cucumber, cte. 

[1706 Piuturs, Pepe, the Pumpion, a large kind of Melon. ] 
3861 Benttry Alan. Bot, 323 The Pepo ts an inferior, one- 
or spuriously three-celled, many-seeded, fleshy or pulpy 
fruit. 1880 Garrov & Baxter Mat. Aled. 258 Vhe fruit.. 
consists of a globular pepo, about the size of an orange. 

+Pepon. Obs. fed. L. pepon-ent (see prec.) 
or F, pepor (15-16th c. in Godef.) ‘a Pompion or 

Melon’ (Cotgr.).] A habe the fruit of Cuczr- 

ant itself. 

1383 Wyeite Mum. xi. 5 The goordis, and the ele 

[1388 & Coverv. melouns, Gexev. pepons], and the leeke. 

1533 Etvor Cast. /elthe i. vii. (1541) 19b, Melones and 

Pepones be almuste of one Kynde .. the Pepon is moche 

greatter, and somwhat longe. 1§70 Levins Manip. 164/15 

& Peapon, pepo, 1578 Lyte Dodoens vy. xxix. 587 The 

great Pepon, 1608 Witter /le.rapla E.rod. 248 ‘They pre- 

ferred peppons, onyons, leckes and garlike before it. 1657 

W. Cores Adam in Eden cixvi, To which may be added 

Melons, Pepons, Cucuinbers, Artichokes. 

Pepper (pe'p21), 54. Torms: 1 pipor, piper, 
4 Peopur, 4-5 pepir, (5 pepyr(e, -ur, pepre), 
4-6 piper, 4-8 peper, 6- pepper. [OL. pifor 
=OLG. *fipar, MLG., MDu. piper (LG. and Du. 
| pefer), OIG. pfefar, MIG, and Ger. pfeffer, ON, 

fiparr (Norw. pipar, Sw. fefpar, ODa. piberr, 

Da. peber) ; Com. WGer. a, L. piper = Gr. némept, 

of Oriental origin: ef. Skt. pippal/é long-pepper. 

The condiment must have become known to the 
| Germanic peoples with its Latin name before the 
| the. From OF. fdpor, through *propor, *peopor, 
came ME, feopur, pepur, peper. 

(L. piper gave Pr. pcbre, OF. and AF. peivre, F. poivre)] 

1. A pungent aromatic condiment, derived from 
species of /¥fer and allied genera (see 2), used from 
ancient times for flavouring, and acting as a diges- 


[L. peflane > sve pree.] 


PEPPER. 


live stimulant and carminative; esp. the dried 
berries of #fer nigrum or an allied species, either 
used whole (PEPPERCORNS) or ground into powder. 

crooo AirRic Grau, ix.iZ.) 44 fuper, piper [e. % pipor). 
cr1000 Sar. Lecehd. It. 24 Meng pipor wip hwit cwndu. 
@ 1300 Saris 279 in Mataner Alfeng?l. Sprachprovii/1 Pepir 
hou shale thou eren, This mustart shal ben thi mete. 1362 
Laxon. 7, 74, Aw. 155, Uhaue peper (C. vin. 359 piper) and 
piane, and a pound of garlek. 1488 Notdingham Kec. Wb 
269 For d. a quarter of pepur. 1543-4 dct 35 fZen. E°U12, 
c. 10 They. shal for cuer yelde beare and pay yerely..one 
pounde of pepper, in and for the acknowledgyng by. 1562 
Turser Meréad gob, the vertue of all peppers in commun 
is to heat. @1687 Peuiy el Avrith. (rego) 46 Sugar, 
Fobacco, and Pepper. custom hath now made necessary 10 
all sorts of peuple. 1781 Gannon Deed. & Fo xxi. WE. 225 
note, Pepper wasa favourite ingredient of the most expensive 
Roman cookery. 1866 Empnson fag. Vraits, Wealth, 
Vinding that mitk will not nourish, nor sugar sweeten,..nor 
pepper bite the tongue. 

b. Black peffer. the most usual form of the 
condiment, yucpared from the berries dried when 
not quile ripe. Marte pepper, a lexs pungent form, 
from the same berries dried when fully ripe, or 
from the black by removing the ouler husk. (See 
also 3.) ony feffer, a similar condiment pre- 
pared from the immature fruit-spikes of the allied 
plants fer (Chavica) officinarunt and 1, loigune 
LC. Raviaght® , formerly supposed to he the 
Nowers or unripe fruits of 7. aéyrian. 

ero00 Sar. Leechd. Vt. 186 seni danges pipoies -x. comm 
bid, 234 Wyre him scalfe. of Llacum pipore. 132. AY dfs. 
7032 (Bodh MS.) Pe white Peper hijlibben ly. crgoa MaAcNpev. 
(1839) av. 168 ‘There is ij mianer of peper salle spon o tree, 
Long peper, blak peper, and white peper... Phe dong peper 
comethe fitst..and at is lyche the chittes uf haselle that 
contethe before the lef. 1546 [see 4]. 1600 J. Pov tr. Leoty 
-Yrica Iutrod. 42 Vhis taileal or long pepper so far excelleth 
the pepper of the east Indies, that an ounce thercof is of 
more force then halfe a pound of that other. 1769 Mus. 
Ryvrrauo Aug. Heusch pr. (1778) 343 Half an ounce of black 
pepper, the same of long pepper. 1857 Hexerny dens. 
ot. 383 Long Pepper is the dried spikes of Chavica Nor- 
bnvghi, 1866 freas. Bet. 264 The lous Pepper which is 
iuported by the Tvutch is said ‘to be produced by an allied 
species, C. afffcénariust, 1876 Waray Wat, Bed. (ed. 0) 
134 Long Pepper has been employed by the Hindoos in 
mnedivine from the curliest times. R 

c. In extended use, including the pungent condi- 
ments yielded by other plants: sce 3. 

1838 Don Gard. Dict. IV. 446 Capsicum frutesccus. .. 
The ripe pods are dried in the sum... Tt isthen fit for use as 
apepper. 1886 Hunter Jip. Gas. fadia X. 277 Nepat.. 
Indian corn, rive, or pepper during the rains. rg0q 17 nz 
¥ Vary Store Catal, Coraline pepper, a kind of red pepper. 
Mignonette pepper, a whitish pepper. ; 

The plant /%fer atyrim, a climbing shrub 
indigenous to the Fast Indies. and cullivated also 
in the West Indies, having alternate stalked entire 
leaves, with pendulons green flower-spikes opposite 
the leaves, succeeded by small berries turning red 
when ripe. Also, any plaut of the genus /’7/er 
(including Chazéea) or (by extension) of the N.O. 
LOperacer. 

1398 Trevis, Bartd, De PR, xvicexxsi (Bodl. MSOWhan 
the wodes of peper beP ripe. c1qoo Mavxpuy, (Roxb. 
Aviil. 83 Pepre growez in maner of wilde wy nes be syde pe 
treesse of pe forest, for to he suppoweld by pam. 1553 Epis 
Tread, Newe dad. (Ary) 20 Pepper groweth in Calicut. 
1693 Sin T. PY. Buounn Var. fist. 52 Pepper grows best in 
shady phices; that it hath a weak Stem, to be supported 
like Vines. 1858 Hoce Fey. Atugd. 686 Order CXC1V. 
Piperacee. The Peppers are confined entirely to the tropics. 

b. Applied to other plants, usually with quali- 
fying words (see 3, §), or, in particular localitics, 
absolutely ; in quots. = PEPPER-TREE a. 

1893 Katz Sansorx Vrathfud Woman S. California 74 
Marengo Avenue is lined on either side by splendid speci- 
mens of the pepper, the prettiest and most graceful of all 
trees here. 1897 Outing (U.S.) Mar. 582/t Four magnolias 
were planted at each cross street, and the inter-spaces filled 
with peppers. ; , i 

3. With qualifying words, applicd to various 
plants furnishing pungent condiments or to such 
condiments themselves; sometinies to plants having 


leaves of a pungent Mavour. 

African pepper, (a) Habselia (Nylopia) ethiopica or 
other species (N. O. Anonacer); (4) Capsicum Jastigiatum, 
Anise pepper, Vanthoxylon mantschuricus of China 
(Treas, Bot. 1865). Ashantee or West African pepper 
=l/rican Cusrss, Bitter pepper, Vanuthoxryton Danrtellii 
of China (7 reas. Sot). Boulon pepper =-i/rican peppcr 
(a) ¢éid.). Chili pepper, (a)= Prrrer-tre: a; (4 erron.= 
Cun. Chinese pepper = Yafanese pepper (Treas. 
Bot.). Ctove pepper, a local English name of All-spice. 
Ethioplan pepper = sl/rican A. (ec). Guinea pepper, 
(a) species of Cafsicun; (6) species of A montumt: see 
Gunna rerrer; (c) = African fp. (a). Japanese pepper, 
Nanrthoxrylon piperitun: of Japan and China. Java 
pepper = Cusren (7reas. Bot). Melegueta pepper = 
grains of Paradise: see Geatn sé.' 4a. Monkey pepper 
= African p. (a)(Treas. Bot... Mountain pepper, the 
seeds of a species of caper, Capparis stuaica Cf reas, Bot.) 
Negro pepper =<+1/rican fp. (a)}(T reas. Bot.). Poor man's 

epper, («) a name for species of cress (Lepidinne: ee 

*EPPERWORT 1)3 (4) common stofiecrop, Sedum acre. Spur 
pepper, shrubby Capsicum, C. /ralescens (Miller Plast-n, 
1884). Star pepper = ditter pepper (Treas. Kot.). Tas- 
manian or Victorian pepper = Perrer-tree b, Tas- 
ntannia avomatica (Miller Plant-n.). t White pepper, an 
old name for salad rocket, Eruca sativa : sec also 1 Wid 
pepper, (a) iitex trifolia of the East Ts 4 reas. Bot.)3 

= 


PEPPER. 


(4) loeally, common yarrow, Achillea Millefoltum (Britten 
& Holl. 1886). See also Vete-fepfer, Bever-pepper, Biro- 
pebper, Vonnet-fepper, Cavenne pepper, Curry pepper, 
Country pepper, CuBes pepper, Goat-feppcr, LNoran pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, Reo pepper, Warr pepper, WATER pepper, 
1858 Simaionvs Dict. Trade, * African Pepper, the fruit 
of the Aylopia aromatica, which is used as pepper in Sierra 
Leone, and other parts of Africa. 1864. & Q. 3rd Ser, VI. 
216/1 Inthis part of Yorkshire, what is called ‘*clove-pepper’ 
and known to the southerns as ‘all-spice’ is still largely 
used ta senson cheesecakes. 1866 7 7vas, Bot. 1240 ‘Whe 
fruits. .of A lanthoxylox) piperitunt,a Japanese species, are 
called *Japan-pepper. /did. 564 /flabzctia] xihiopica .. is 
often called *Negro-pepper, Guinea pepper, or Ethiopian 
pepper, and by old authors J’ifer athiopicum. 1760 J. LEE 
introd. Bot. App. 322 *Poor Man's Pepper, 4.Sfdiust, 1866 
freas. Bot. 862 Poor Man's P., the provincial name of 
Lepidium tatifolium., 1886 Brittes & Hottano Lng. 
Plant-n, Poor Man's Pepper, (1) Lefidinm canrpesire, 


Warw. (2) Sedunt acre. Notts; Suss. Le 2 185. 1866 
Treas. Got. 219 The shrubby Capsicum, or *Spur Pepper 
(C. frutescens),..a native of the East Tidies:, (hae been in 


our gardens since 1656, 1884 Miter Pécand-4, 1538 TURNER 
Libellus, Enzonton siue Eruca... aliqui uocant *whyte 
pepper. 

4. In allusive or proverbial expressions, usually 
referring to the pungent or biting quality of pepper. 

c1400 Row. Rose 6029 Ladyes shulle hem such pepir 
brewe, If that they falle into bir laas. c1530 R. Hinuis 
Common-Pl. Bk, (1858) 140 Though peper be blek yt hath a 
godesmek. 1546 J. Hevwoop /rom u. iv. (1867) 51 Blacke 
inke is as yll meate, as blacke pepper is good. 601 Suaks. 
ZT wel, No. iv.153 Heere’s the Challenge, reade it; | warrant 
there's vinegar and pepper in ‘1. a1732 Gay ew Song 
New Stmities 52 Her wit like pepper bites. 1820 Sporting 
Afag. VY. 80 Spring..gave the big one pepper at the ropes. 
1863 Reape f/ard Cash xvi, Jump, you boys! or you'll 
catch pepper. 1869 Routledce's Ex. Boy's Anim 468 By 
loading it with slugs..he should be able to give the ‘var- 
mint’ pepper, 1893 Fenn Neal Gold (1894) 20 Feeling what 
a lie it was, I grew pepper. 

th. To take pepper in the nose: to take offence, 
become angry. So ¢o snuff pepper in the same 
sense. Yo have pepper iu the nose (quot. 1377): 
to behave superciliously or roughly, Ods. 

1377 Laxcu. ?. Pl. DB. xv. 197 Boxome as of berynge to 
burgeys And to lordes, And to pore peple han peper in be 
nose. 3520 Wititinron } fg. (1527! 24 If ony man offende 
hym, he may not forthwith take peper in the nose, and 
show by rough wordes..that he is angred, 1602 2nd /’f. 
Ret. fr. Parnass, w iii, 343, 1 tell thee this hbel of Cam- 
bridge has much salt and pepper in the nose. 1624-61 R. 
Davexrorr Créy Mightcap iw. in Mazl. Dodsley XU. 166 
Here are some of other cities. that might snuff pepper else. 
1682 Busyan //olfy War 257 ‘The peevish old gentleman 
took pepper in the nose. 1694 Motreux Radelais ww. v. 
(1737) 20 Having taken Pepper in the Nose, he was lugging 
out his Sword. 

5. attrib, and Comd., as pepper-berry, field, 
-flantation, -seed,-vend; pepper-proofadj.; Pepper 
Alley, name of an alley 10 London, henee allu- 
sively in pngilistic slang (cf. quot. 1820 in 4 and 
Perrerc. 5); pepper-bird, a name for the toucan 
(see quot.); pepper-bottle = Verren-Box 1; 
pepper-brand, a disease of wheat (= Bunt 4.2 2); 
+ pepper-bread, gingerbread; pepper-bush, (a) 
the common pepper, (fer xigrunt, or any bushy 
plant called AeAfer (see 3); (4) Clethra alnifolia 
(Sweet Pepper-bush), a fragrant-flowered shiub of 
the heath family growing in swamps in the east of 
N. America, or C. dintfolfa of the West Indies ; 
pepper-eake [cf. Du. feferkoct \in Kilian), Ger. 
Pfefferkuchen), \ocal (Yorksh.) name for a pungent 
kind of gingerbread ; pepper-cress, (a) 7eesdalia 
nudicaults (see CRESS); (4) garden cress, Lepidium 
sativum (Cent. Dict.); pepper-crop, slonecrop, 
Sedum acre (Treas. Bot. 1866); pepper-dulse, 
Seotch name for a pungent edible seaweed, Zau- 
rencia pinnatifida; pepper-dust, the sweepings 
of warchouses where pepper is stored, often used 
lo adulterate black pepper; pepper-elder, name 
for plants of the genera Deferomia, Enckea, and 
Artauthe, allied to the common pepper; pepper- 
gingerbread, hot-spiced gingerbread (cf. fepper- 
cake); + pepper-horn, a vessel or box for holding 
pepper; pepper-man, (in qnot.) a dealer in 
pepper; pepper-mill, a small hand-mill for grind- 
ing pepper (Simmonds 1858); pepper-moth = 
Perperen noth; +pepper-nosed a. Ods., apt to 
take offence (cf. 4b); pepper-plant, the plant 
Piper nigrum, or any plant producing ‘ pepper’ ; 
pepper-pod, the pod of any species of Capsiczem ; 
tpepper-polk Sc. O/s. [Poke sé.], a bag for 
pepper, a spice-bag; pepper-porridge, porridge 
lavoured with pepper; pepper-posset, possct 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-rent, rent paid 
in pepper: cf. PEPPERCORN rent; pepper-rod, 
a West Indian euphorbiaceous shrub, Croton 
Aumilis (Treas, Bot. 1866); pepper-root, any 
species of Dentaria, esp. D. diphylla (= PEPPEU- 
worT 1b), so called from the pungent-flavoured 
root (ibid.); pepper-sauce, a pungent sauce or 
condiment made by steeping ‘red peppers’ (capsi- 
cum-pods) in vinegar; pepper saxifrage, book- 
name for the umbelliferous genus Si/aus; pepper- 
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| shrub, any shrubby plant called ‘pepper’ (sce 3: 
cf, PEPPER-TREE); pepper-vine, (@) the common 
| pepper-plant, or any climbing plant called ‘pepper’ 
(see 2,3); sfee. (0) Ampelopsis bipinnata, aN. Ameri- 
can plant allied to the Virginian Creeper; pepper- 
weed, any small wild plant allied to the common 
pepper, as species of /eferomia ; pepper-wheat, 
wheat affected with sepper-brand; +pepper-wine 
(see quot.); {pepper-worm, a microscopic ani- 
malcule contained in pepper-water (see PEPPER- 

_ waTerr). AlsoPEPPER-AND-SALT, PEPPER-BOX,cte. 
| 1820 Sporting Mag. VIE. 145 His mug, it was chaffed, had 
puid n visit to ‘“pepper ae 1821 /dic. 274 1t was Pepper 

| alley on both sides. x6xx Cotor. s.v. J'oyore verd, Some 
| report that the ordinarie *Pepper-berrie gathered while tis 
greene, and ynripe.. is that which we call white Pepper. 
1952 J. Hite /fest, Antin, 381 The Ramphastos, with a 
yellowrump. The *Pepper-bird. 1846 Worcester, "Sepper- 
brand, a disease in grain. Fara. Ency. 1611 Frorto, 
Pefpdto,..Ginger or *Pepper-bread. 1832 leg. Subst. Food 
388 Piper nigrum... This ~pepper-bush is.. found native.. 
onthe coastof Malahar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 862 Sweet Fepper- 
bush, an American name for Clethyva. 1648-78 Hextam, 
Leper-hoeck, *Pepper-cake or Spice-cake. 1818 Toop, 
Pepper-cingerbread, what is now called spice-gingerbread 5 

| and in the north pepper-cake. 1868 ATKixson Céeveland 
Gloss. s.¥., Ail comers to the house are invited to partake of 
the pepper-cake and cheese. 1778 Licntroot Flora Scot. 953 
Fucus pinnatifidus..Yhis Fucus has a hot taste in the 
mouth, and is therefore called *Pepper Dulse by the people 
in Scotland, who frequently eat it as a salad. 1844 J. T. 
Hewett Parsons & 7. xxi, He. took *pepper-dust instead 
of brown Scotch snuff, 1858 Simmonps Dict, [rade,*Lepper- 
elder, a species of the pepper tribe,..abundant in Jamaica, 
the aromatic seeds of which afford a good substitute for the 
black pepper of the East Indies. 1g96 Snaxs.1 Hen. 117, uu, 

i. 260 And leaue in sooth, And such poet of *Pepper 
Ginger-hread, ‘lo Veluct-Guards, and Sunday-Citizens. 

@ 1100 Gerefa in Anglia (18861 IX. 264 Sticfodder, *piper- 
horn, cyste. 1648-78 Hexnam, Peper-huysjen, Sovall Pepper- 
horn to put spices in. @166r Hotyoay Fuvenal xiv. 258 
*Weizh, weigh !’ cries This badger, this great *pepper-man. 
1864 Weusier, *Pepfer-moth, a moth of ae genus Ziston, 
having small spots on the wings resembling grains of pepper. 
1589 H. Gurrorp Gilfaffowers (1875) 113, [ know some 
*pepernosed dame, Will tearme me foole and sawcie inck. 
1611 Cotor., Poyzrette,..some also call so, the Guinnic 
*Pepper plant. 1866 7yeas. Hof, 1126 f[asmannia] aro- 
matica... The colonists call it the Pepper-plant, and use its 
little black pungent fruits as a substitute for pepper. 1844 
W. OH. Maxweie Sports §& Adz. Scot. v. (1855) 64 A senior 
major, hot as a *pepper-pod. @1g68 Mowing of Fok & 
Fynny vii. (Bann, MS.), Ane *pepper potk maid of a padill. 
1803 Poet, Petit. agst. Fractorising Trumpery 92 All 
piping hot, as *pepper-porridge. 1669 Stussn Let. 17 Dec. 
in, Boyle's Wks. (1772) 1. Live gt It creates in the throat 
such a sense, as remains, after drinking *pepper-posset. 
1738 Swirt Jol. Conzersat. 142, Lhope you are *Pepper- 
proof. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xxv. 626 The general 
prevalence of *pepper-rents, (the term has survived to our 
time, but in the altered meaning of a nominal payment).. 
An obligation laid. .upon the tenant to supply his lord with 

a certain quantity (generally a pound) of pepper at a given 
day. 1648-78 HEexuam, /efersauce, “Pepper-sauce. 1864 
Wenster, Pepper-sance, 1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV.100/1 
THis skin is full of oil,and whiskey,..and canvas-back ducks, 
and pepper-sauce. 1854 S. Thomson Wild #7, in. (ed. 4) 
234 The “pepper saxifrage..is distinguishable hy its yellow 
flowers. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 576 The seeds of Clove-Trees, 
and *Pepper-seeds, 1693 /’Ait. Trans. XVII. 687 It's Trunk 
is loaded with Snails, and the *Pepper-Shrub often climbs 
up it like Ivy. 1830 Hodart Town Almanack 65 in Morris 
ustral Eng. sv. Pear A thick grove of the pepper- 


shrub, Tasmania fragrans. 1720 Siryver Stow's Surv. 
(754) I]. v. ix. 262/2 They petitioned ..that no Pepper might 
be oa ie in for three Years into any of her Dominions, the 
Time of the *Pepper-vend sa no less. 1801 Asiat. 
Aun, Reg. WU. Mise. Tracts 78/2 Yhe *pepper-vine. .grows 
very well there, and produces a large corn. 1862 Brevrripce 
Hist. India | Introd. 11 The pepper-vine. .entwines among 
| the cocoas and other palms of the Malabar coast, and forms 
a considerable article of export. 1866 7’reas. Hot. 1217 Vine, 
Pepper. Ampelopsis bipinnata, 1884 Miter Plant-n., 
| Pepper-vine, I'wo-winged Virginian Creeper. 1871 Kincs- 
| wey AZ Lasty, That one happens to be..a *pepper-weed, 
first cousin to the great black-pepper bush. 1744-so W. 
Euus Mod. ‘usbandm. Vt. 1. 32, What we call * Pepper. 
| wheat. 1764 JJuseum Rust. 111. ii. 5 A good crop,..clear 
from smut and pepper-wheat, x60r Hottaxn Pérny 1. 421 
We spice our wines now adaies al<o,..we adde pepper and 
hony therto: which some call Condite, others *Pepper wines. 
1657-83 Evetyn Jfist. Relig. (1850) I. 31 The... mite or 
*peper-worm, (that dust of a creature, whereof fifty thousand 
are contained in one drop). 
Pe-pper, v. [f. prec. sb. (OE. had piforian, 
piprian, zepipertan, in same sense (so ON. pipra, 
| ONG, phefferén, MHG, and Ger. pfefer(e)u, Du. 
| peperen); but the current verb seems to have 
been formed anew in 16th c.J 

1. ¢rans. To sprinkle with pepper; to flavour or 
season with pepper; to treat with pepper. Also 
absol, 

[ex000 Sax. Leechd. V1. 182 Sele ponne zepiporodne wyrt- 
drenc. /éid., gepipera mid xx corna. /é/d, IN. 76 Pipra 
hit sybpan swa swa man wille.] 2581and 1620|see Perreren), 
1738 Swiet Lol. Conversat., 142 This Venison aie ily 
pepper’d. 1796 Mrs, Giasse Cookery x. 161 Dried salmon 
.. when laid on the gridiron should be moderately peppered. 
1865 J. Maccrecor Nob Rey Baltic (1867) 205 ‘There’ is 
the blind that won't pull down or stop up, and the pepper- 
box that won't pepper. 

b. Falconry. To wash (a hawk) with water and 
epper, in order to cleanse her from vermin, etc. 
Ise F. poturer.] G 


pans (obs.). 


PEPPER-AND-SALT. 


1618 Latuam, Falconry ut. 34 Mating on evening your 
water with pepper prouided, and when you haue, according 
to the order and accustomed manner, well washed and 
peppered her, take off her rufterhood. /éid. 8: Vpon the 
receit of such a Hawke from the Cage, suddenly to make 
her gentle, by peppering, watching, and other such like 
accustomed vses. 

2. To sprinkle (a snrface) as with pepper; to 
cover, or fill with nnmcrous sinall objects, spots, 
or dots, likened to grains of pepper; te besprinkle, 
dot, stud. Also fig. (Mostly in pa, pp/e.) 

1612 J. Davies IWit's Pilger, (1878) 46/1 Note the Lyning 
of the roialst Robe; Its powdred Ennyne, pepperd too 
with Stings. 1705 Laoy Wesiwortu Let. g Mar. in WV, 
Pagers (1883) 40 Betty..affects to be afraid of the small 
pox, and thearfor | fear would be pepered with them should 
she get them, 1835 M. Scotr Cratse Alidge xxi, The 
neighbouring thickets were peppered with..small white- 
washed buildings. 1882 B. Harte /7/if ii, Her flushed face 
-speppered with minute..freckles. 1896 Afoxon's Mech. 
Exerc. Printing 422 Every page was peppered with italic. 

3. To sprinkle like pepper; to scatter in small 
parlicles. Also fig. 

rBar Crake 7ld, d/iasir. 1.197 As grinning north-winds.., 
gerrer d round my head their hail and snow. 1899 Miss 

i. Tn. Fowter Doubte thread xii, People go peppering 
them [words] all over the place, utterly unconscious of the 
awful responsihility. 

4. To pelt with shot or missiles. Also fg. 

€ 1644 J. Somervittr Alen, Somervidles (1815) U1. 347 First 
peppering them soundly with ther shott. 1689 SHADWELL 
fury ii, There i'faith I pepper'd the Court with libels 
and lampoons. 1742 Fiecpixe D Avis u xvi, Pll pepper 
you better than ever you was pepper'd by Jenny Bouncer, 
1773 Life N. Frowde 135 She soon got into order and 
peppered us with her small Shot, 1866 Geo. Exvior #. 
ffolt ii, You may pepper the bishops a little. 1884 Sata - 
Journ. due South \. xxiv. (1887) 327 Peppering the guide 
occasionally with Greek and Latin lore. 1885 Century 
Alag. XXX. 386/1 Galloping after us, and peppering us 
with shot-guns, 

b. zatr. To discharge shot or other small 


missiles (af something), 

In quot. 1767 said of rain, to pour heabily; in quot. 1894 
(collog.) to ‘go at it’ vigorously: ef. peft. 

1767 Grav Let. fo Mason 11 Sept., We came peppering and 
raining back through Keswick to Penrith. Nexiday,—raining 


still. 1890 W. A. Watrace Only a Sister 37-1e could not 
possibly be peppering away at the pheasants in Sir James's 
covers. 1894 Mogris in Mackail Zi/¢ 11. 300 The nightin- 


gales..O my wig, they were peppering into it. 

5. trans, To inflict severe punishment or suffering 
upen; to ‘give it? (a person) ‘hot’; to beat 
severely, trounce; also +/o pepper (one’s) fox or 
Hence, +b. To punish effectually 
or decisively; to give (one) his death-blow (/#. or 
by hyperbole), to ‘do for’, ruin. Now rare. 

e1s0a in Babecs BL. 404 My master pepered my ars with 
well good spede. 1589 Nasne #asquils Returne Wks. 
(Grosart) 1.97 Against the next Parliament, | wyll picke 
outa time to pepper them. gga Suaks. Rom. & Jud. i. 
102, 1 am pepper’d 1 warrant, for this world. 1596 — 
1 fen LV, iv. 212. 1608 Day ffm, ont of Br. iti, And 
I were n man as I am no woman, i'de pepper your box for 
that ieast. 1609 Armin Afards of More-Ci. (1820) 89 Boy 
He pepper pene pans. 3163: Hrywoon 2nd 2%. Maid of 
IWest w. Wks. 1874 TT. 393 She's peppered by this. 1693 
Souturrse Mard's Last Prayer ts. i. Wks, 1721 LE. 28 Te 
he finds out my haunts he swears he'll pepper me. 1797 
Mrs. Raocurre /fadian xxii, Well, signor, he's peppered 
now. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Pepper ..2 To beat, to thrash. 

6. To give pungency, spice, or flavour to: +a. 
a person: to ‘heat’, to excite to anger or other 
strong feeling (ods.); b. to ‘season’, ‘spice’ 
(speech or writing). Also adsol. 

1600 Rowtanns Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 Parboild in 
rage, pepperd in heate of ire. 1835 Blackw, Mag, XXXVI. 
srs A novel .. requires less intense, less fierce interest, than 
the acted drama, and, accordingly, the novelists do not 


| pepper quite so high as the dramatists. 


+c. To dese with praise or flattery. Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 24 Our [mock] Emperour, having 
a spice of self conceit before, was soundly peppered now. 
1774 Gotvsm. Refal. 111 'Till, his relish grown callous, 
a lhost to disease, Who pepper'd the highest, wus surest to 
please, 1784 Sir J. Reysotps in Leslie & Taylor Life 
(186s) II. viii, 459 Vying with cach other who should 
pepper highest. 4 A 

a i To infect with venereal disease. (F. porurer.) 

1607 Dexker Northw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 1873 HL er. 1615 
Jj. Svernexs £ss. & Char. iv. 28 And then you snarle against 
our simple French As if you had beene pepperd with your 
wench. Mottevx Radelais v. xxi. (1737) 93-1709 
Brit. Apollo VW, No. 44.37%. 1723 Pres. St. Nussia \. 277 
A Woman of the Town. .having peppered some hundreds 
of the Preobrazinsky Guards. 

Pepperage, variant of PEPPERIDGE. 

Pe'pper-and-salt. 

1. Name for a kind of cloth made of dark- and 
light-coloured wools woven together, showing 
small dots of black and white, dark grey and light 
grey, or the like, closely intermingled; also, a 
garment made of this. Usually aérid, or as adj. 

1774 Lavy M. Coxe Frnt, 28 Oct. (1896) 1V. 420 To bring 
me six yards of a Cloth I saw..that is called pepper and 
salt, a 1843 Soutney Commi. Bk. 1V. 408 A strange 
looking sefize..covered with pecpet and salt cloth. 1844 
Thackeray Little Trav. i, Tall men in pepper-and-salt 
undress jackets, 1849 Marevat Valerie vi, A suit, of 
pepper-and-salt, 1887 Pad? Mad? G. 4 Aug. 6/r Flourishing 
the striking red handkerchief which furnishes an agreeable 
relief to his general pepper-and-salt exterior. 


PEPPER-BOX. 


- 2, Name for the American plant called ‘harbinger 
of spring’ (Zrigenta dulbosa); from the colour- 
contrast of its white petals and dark anthers. U.S. 

Pe'pper-box. ry : 

1. A small box, usually cylindrical, with a per- 
forated lid, used for sprinkling powdered pepper. 

1546 /uventories (Surtees, No. 97) 86 A peper box, weying 
vj oz. iij quarters. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry Ji. itt. ve 149 Hee 
cannot creepe into a halfe-penny pnrse, nor into a Pepper- 
Boxe. @1782 R. Graves Fadle in Dodsley Coll. Poems 
(1782) V. 70 The pepper-box..upon the table. 1865 [see 


Perrer 2. 1}. 
b. In allusive expressions. (Cf. PEprEn sd. 4, 


Abso) 

18a1 Sporting Afag. VII. 273 Both now began to slash 
away, and the pepper box was handed from one to another. 
rgor Daily News 25 Fel 6/2 The swarm of nonentities 
oe whom .the pepper-box of titles is shaken. 

. transf. Applied contemptuously to a small 
cylindrica] turret or cupola. 

1821 Scott Aenilw. xii, The monotonous stone pepper- 
boxes which, in modern Gothic architecture, are employed. 
185s Tuacreray Vewcomes xxii, There are a score [of 
pictures] nnder the old pepper-boxes in Trafalgar Square as 
fine as the hest here. 

3. At the Eton game of fives: see quot. 1902. 

1865 Etontana Aue. §& Mod. 178. 1889 Skrine Vem, £. 
Thring 17 Vhen, when the loose ball came, clapping it 
into the pepper-box, dead. 1902 C. R. Stoxn. Aton Gloss, 
25 Pepper-box.—One of the great differences hetween Eton 
fives and Rngby fives is the pepper-box, the irregular 
buttress sticking into the court..imitated from the original 
fives court in the side of Upper Chapel.. .Originally pepper- 
box was the naine hell only to the Dead Man’s Hole, 
bnt now generally to the whole huttress, 

4. fig. A hot-tempered person. 

1867 H. Kixcsuey Sréeote of Silcotes xiii. (1876) 77 Make 
love to Dora, if the young pepper-box will let you. 

5. attrib. 

1825 in Hone £very.day Bh. 1. 949 The pepper-box towers 
remind the spectator more of pigeon-houses than church 
steeples, 1836 Mrs. Suerwoop Au i. 5 The pepper-box 
turret on each side of the gateway. 


Pepper-ca'stor, -caster. [Scc Castor 2.] 

1. A small vessel with a perforated top, usually 
one of the castors of a cruel-stand, for sprinkling 
pepper at table. 

1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1079/4 A Sugar Castar. A Pepper 
Caster. A Mustard Pot. 1836 [see Cas10n 21}. 1862 Abu. 
Saitu Med. Studené 42 ‘MMe simple act of pouring the 
vinegar into the pepper-castor. 1891 A. Lane Avugling Sk. 
122 The happy-go-Incky disposition to scatter my Greek 
accents as it were with a pepper-caster. 

2. transf. @. = prec. 2: also atirié, 

1859 Jeruson Brittany x. 174 That hideous tower with 
the pepper-caster on the top. 

b. A slang term for a revolver. 

1889 J. JerreRsON Autodiog. iii. 72 Badger and 1 wonld 
bute to our room arm in arm, carrying our money ina 
shot-bag hetween us, and each armed with a Colt’s patent 
* pepper-caster '. 

Peppercorn (peposkgin). Forms: scePErren. 
[f. Pepper sé. + Cory 56.) 2 b.] 

l. The dried berry of Black Pepper. 

€ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 24 zenim eft senepes sedes dzl.. 
& .xx. piporcorna. a 1400-50 Alexander 2025 How all pi 
soft grayns Sall vndire-put be all pe pake vn-to bir peper- 
cornes. 1596 Snaxs. 1 Aven. (17, un. iti, g And I hane not 
forgotten what the in-side of a Church is made of, | am a 
Pepper-Corne, a Brewers Ilorse. 1652 Howyee Grraffi's 
Rev. Naples 1. (1663) 34 None might embeazle the valne 
of a pepper corn. 1769 Mrs. Rareato Eng. /lousckpr. 
(1778) 283 Mix them with..a blade or two of mace, a few 
pepper corns, and a little salt. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama 
Sc §& Art 1. 525 As absurd as to snpj that a grain of 
sand shonld command the motion of a mill-stone, or a 
pepper-corn that of a mountain. 


b. Formerly often, and still sometimes, stipulated 


for as a quit-rent or nominal rent: see quots. 

1607 Hiexox Serat. a Tim. iv. 7 Wks, 1.221 Some great 
inan, out of his hounty, giueth thee an inheritance of some 
ponnds by the yeare; thon must pay a pepper corne for thy 
rent, 1626 R. C. Times’ Whistle v. 2007 Sha’t have n new 
lease for a hundred yeares,..and shalt yearly pay A pepper- 
corne, a nutt, 2 bunch of may, Or some snch trifle. 1669 
Boston Rec. (x881) V11. 50 Ue payeinge a pepper core to 
the said Treasurer upon demand for ever on the said 
2gth September. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 379 The 
reservation of a peppercorn in the bargain and sale for 
a year fs a sofficicent consideration to raise a nse in the 
bargainee, so as to make the release valid. 1898 ucyct. 
Laws Eng.s.v., In modern times bnilding leases sometimes 
reserve a pepper-corn as rent for the first few years. 

ig. 1646 Evance Noble Ord. 31 Yon can never have a 
hrme possession, till yon hold yonr Honours in this title, 
that God bestowes them, and nntil! yon give a Pepper corne 
of honour unto God. 1780 Cowrrn Tad/e-¢,110 True. While 
they live, the courtly lanreat pays His qnit-rent ode, his 
pepper-corn of praise. 

2. attrib, a. Of or consisting in a peppercorn, 
as peppercorn rent (see rb); also fig. very small, 
insignificant, trivial. 

31791 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Revronstrance 83 Not pepper- 
corn acknowledgment I owe ‘em. 1860 EMERSON Gand. 
Life, Worship Wks. (Bohn) 11. 396 After their peppercorn 
aims are gained, it seems as if the lime in their bones alone 
held them together, 1863 Kesre Bf. Wrlson xxi. 712 
To whom and his heirs and assigns the property is granted 
for a thousand years at a peppercom rent. 

b. ? Of peppercormn colour; dusky black. 


1893 SeLous 7rav. S. &. Africa 107 High check-bones, 
obliqne eyes, and peppercorn hair. 


¢ 


665 
| 3B. Comb, as peppercorn-sized adj. 


! 1899 Allbutt'’s Syst. Med. VIN. 592 It is miliary to 
pepper-corn sized. ; 

Hence Pe'ppercornish, Pe‘ppercorny «av//s., 
of the nature of or resembling a peppercorn. 

1762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 24 First his acknow- 
ledgment heing paid, A pepper-cornish kind of due. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Exfeet. viii, Of a peppercorny and farinaceous 
character, 

Peppered (pe'poi), Af/.a.  [f. Peprer v. 
+ -eD!,]  Sprinkled or seasoned with pepper ; 
sprinkled with small dots like grains of pepper; 


pelted with shot, etc.: see the verb. 

1581 Satir. Pocus Kefornt. xliv. 200 The peperit beif can 
tailge be the threid, 1620 Vener Iva A’ecta (1650) 259 
Salt and peppered meats. 1694 Motreux Aadelais v. (1737) 
217, 1798 Sporting Mag. V. 49 The peppered tails returned 
as they caine, 1860 O. W. Houmes Prof Breaks-t. i, A 
shelf of peppered sheepskin reprints. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 
237/1 A bit of ‘peppered tongue’, not worth an answer, and 
hardly worth an action. 

b. Lefpered moth, collector's name of the 
Geometrid moth Amphydasis (Biston) betularia, 

1832 Resnte Consp. Butterfl. & Moths Index. 

Pepperer (peporar), [In 1, f. PEPPER sé. + 
-ER2: cf, med.L. fiferarizs (Du Cange); in 2, f 
Perper v. + -ER1,] 

1. A dealer in pepper and spices; 1 grocer. 
(The original name of the Grocers’ Company of 


London: see quots.) Obs. exc. fist. 

[1180 in Madox Aist. /acheguer (1712) 390 Gilda Piperari- 
orum, unde Edwardus est Aldermannus.] 1309 /¢1stings 
Rolls No. 38% 102 in Gurldh. Ree, Ralph le Malancer, 
Pepperer. 1622 Matynes Aac. Law.Verchk. 74 At the suit 
of the Pepperers, now called Grocers of London. 1633 
Stow's Sure. 278 In the reigne of Henry the sixth .. the 
Pepperers or Grocers had seated themselves..in Buckles- 
hnry. 1843 Lytton Last Bars wi, It was but a scurvy 
Pepperer who made that joke. 1904 J. A. Kincpon S?ri/e 
of Scates 8 One Andrew Godard, a Pepperer, was appointed 
(6 Edw. 11, 1312) Keeper of the King’s Beam 

2. One who or that which peppers; fig. a hot- 
tempered person; something pungent or biting. 

wx1-12 Swirt Frail. to Stella 20 Feb, A‘ Representation 
of the state of the nation to the queen '..] believe it will be a 
pepperer. 1865 Dickixs A/né. £7. vi, But it’s my way to 
make short cnts at things. Lalwayswasa pepperer. . 

Pe'pper-grass. a. Anyspecies of Lefidium, 
as £. sativum, common garden-cress; from the 
pungent taste. b. = PruLwort, Pilidaria globu- 
“fera, N.O. Afarstleacee: cf, PEPPERWORT 2. 

21478 Pict. Voe. in Wr Wicker 787/6 Nomina bladorum 
et arborum.. //ee sadmca, a pepytgresse. 1760 J. Ler 
futrod. Bot. App. 322 Pepper-grass, Pilu/aria, 1828-32 
Wenster, Peppergrass,..also, 2 plant of the genns Lepi- 
dium, 1856 in Olmsted Slave States 703 A widow and her 
children living, for three days and nights, on boiled weeds, 
called pepper grass. : 

Pepperidge (pe:poridz). 
PipPERIDGE, 

1. A variant of Pirreriver, local English name 
of the Barberry, 

1823 in Moor mae Words. 
from Hertford, Suffolk. 

2. U.S. The Black Gum, Sour Gum, or Tupelo, 
a North American tree of the genus Ajssa, having 
very tough wood. 

1826 F. Coorrr Mohicans (1829) I. vi. 77 A trencher, 
neatly carved from the knot of the pepperage. 1864 
Wesster, /'cpperidge. 1866 Treas. Bot. 798 N[jssa] vil- 
fosa, the Sour Gum, Black Gam, Vepperridge, or Tupelo 
tree, common from New England to the Carolinas. 

Pepperily, Pepperiness: sce PrrrERy. 

Peppering (pe‘porin), wi/. 56. [See -1nG1,] 
The action of the verb Pepper; sprinkling with, or 
as with, pepper; pelting with shot, missiles, ete. 

1s80 Ifottysanp reas. Fr. Tong, Potvrade, peppring. 
a 1814 Gonzanga voi. in New Brit, Theatre Wb. 148 A 
British sailor ..always ready to give the enemy a peppering. 
1845 2. Partey's Ann. V1. 356 The peppering of the rain on 
the tiles and windows. 1851 Dutton Cook /”. /oster’s D. 
iii, With a plentiful peppering of blacks about their plumage. 

Pe'ppering, f//.a. [See -1xc?.] That peppers 
(see PEPPER v.); pungent, angry; falling heavily 
(as rain), ‘pelting ’. 

1712 Swirt Fraé, to Stella 27 Mar., | seat him a peppering 
letter. 1827 Scorr Fra/. 30 July, One of the most peppering 
thnnder-storms which | have heard for some time, 1878 
Morris in Mackail Lif: (1899) I. 361 We have just had 
a peppering little snow-shower. 

Pepperish (pe parif),2. [(Perrenr sd. +-18111,] 
Somewhat peppery ; fig. somewhat testy or angry. 

1808 Scorr Let. to Ellis 18 Nov., Will not our editor be 
occasionally a little warm and pepperish? 1819 A/ctropolis 
1. 154, I retoember your father. .a little pepperish or so. 

Peppermint (pe‘poimint). [f. Pepper sd. + 
Mint 54.4: app. after Bot.L.] 

| 1, A species or subspecies of mint (Afentha pipe- 
| rita), cultivated for its essential oil (02! of pepper 
mints sec 2). 

Also applied with qnalifying words to other species of 
mint or other labiates having similar properties. 

1696 Rav Synopsis (ed. 2) 124 Mentha .. sapore fervido 
Piperis. Pepper-Mint found by Dr. Eales in Hartfordshire. 
1753 Cuanrers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Afentha,..16. The common 
thick spiked pepper Mint. 1785 Jounson, /epperntint, 


Also -age ; sce also 


axgooin Lug. Dial. Dict. 


| 


mint eminently hot. 1838 T. THomson Chem, Ore. Bodies | of the Pimiexta or Jamaica Pepper-Tree. 


PEPPER-TREE. 


--common Peppermint. 1866 7'reas, Got. 862 Australiaa 
Peppermint, Jeutha australis, Small —, Thynims liper- 
ella. 1884 Mitier Plané.n., Chinese Pepper-mint, Weatha 
arvensis glabrata... Japanese —, Mentha arvensis var. 
Piperascens, 

2. ‘he essential oil of peppermint, or some 
preparation of it. 

It has a characteristic pungent aromatic flavour leaving an 
after-sensation of coolness, and is much used for flavoming 
sweetmieats, cle., aud in medicine as a digestive stimulant 
and carminative, and to qualify the taste of nauscous drugs. 

1836 Leanne Chem. (ed. 4) 987 It is insupportably bitter, 
with an aroma like peppermint. 1866-77 Warts Dict. 
Chen IV. 187 (Oils, Volatile) The hydrocarbons from 
wormwood, anise, thyme, mint..group with ordinary tur- 
pentine ; bay, myiue, and rosemary stand alone. .. Pepper- 
mint is somewhat intermediate in ils properties. 

b. A lozenge flavoured with pep ermint, a 
peppemmint-drop, 

1884 J. Quincy Figtocs of Past 176 (He) produced just 
the stimulant reqnired in the form of a package of pepper- 
mints, 1899 Mart Rosennay in Daily News 4 Nov. 3/2 
Vou have an assortinent of eloquent. extracts lke a box of 
peppermints to take away the taste of anything that fails to 
come up to the higher standard, 

B. (In full, peppermetnut-lrce.) Name for several 
Australian specics of Azealyflus (£5, anygdalina, 
fiperita, e., yielding an aromatic essential oil 
resembling that of peppermint. 

1790 J. White's Voy, NOS. Wales App. 227 The name of 
Peppermint Uree has been given to this plamt by Mr White 
of account of the very great resemblance between the essen- 
tial if drawn from its leaves and that ubtidned from the 
Peppermint. 1880 Sctunenasn Sales Goldfields 30. \ woody 
gully, filled with peppermint and stringy-bark trees, 

4, attrib. and Comb. Peppermint-camphor 
= MrenruoL; peppermint-drop, -lozenge, a 
lozenge made of sugar. favoned with peppermint ; 
peppermint-oil = off of peppermint (see 1, 2.5 
peppermint-ten, an infusion of the Icaves of the 
peppermint; peppermint-tree (sce 3); pepper- 
mint-water, a cordial distilled from peppermint. 

1865-68 Warts Jct. Chenz, 111, 881 * Peppermint-camphor 
isan alcohol containing the radicle Cyyllis (menthy!. 1878 
W.S, Guaert //.d4A8. faafore, Act I've chickens and 
conies and pretty polonies, And excellent * Peppermints drops. 
1888 /'0f. Sci. Monthly Apr. 785 Pepperiniut-drops are made 
of granulated sugar and water heated to the boili oink. 
1846 Taixnpiey lug. Aingd. 660 The volatile of] .. ts whit 
gives their flavour to *Peppermint lozenges. 1875 ur. //. 
ven Ziemssen’s Cyed. Med. 1. 460 Aromatic drinks, chanio- 
mile tea, peppermint tea, &e. 1787 A. Coorer Distiller i. 
¥. (1760) 126 ‘The simple Waters now commonly mide, 
are Orange flower-water,..” Pepper-mint-water, ete. 

+ Pepperne)l. Ofs. rare—!. [Origin obscure.) 
* Apparently, a lamp or swelling’ (Nares). 

1611 Geaum. & Fu. And. Sera, Pestde ni, A has a Pepper- 
tel in 's head, as big asa Pullets egg. 

Pe'pper-pot. 1. — Perrer-nox 1. 

1679 fond, Gas. No. 1381/4 One Mustard Pot and Pepper 
Pot of silver. 1860 Emunson Cond, Life, Leauty, Wheat! 
has iny stove and peppet-pot a false bottom | 

b. Tu various aliusive and figurative uses: ef. 
PEPPER-BOX 1b, 2, 4. 

1838 James Aodler vi, Wiley would have heen in the 
penne! vo at Uppington by this time. 1886 Corn. Alas. 
July 29 he old workhouse is gone, and a new one with 
golden vanes and pepper-pots has arisen in its stead. 1894 
Fexn /a Adpine Valley 1. 105 Apologise for saving that old 
pepperpot's life ! : 

2. A West Indian dish composed of meat (or 
fish, game, cle.) and vegctables stewed down with 
cassarcep and red pepper or other hot spices. 

1704 1. Brown Lett. fr. Dead wu. Wks. 1760 11. 215 That 
most delicate palate-scorching scop called pepper-pot, a kind 
of devil's broth mach eat in the West Indies. 1792 Wotco1t 
(P. Pindar) Aights of Kings Ode ii, Terrenes of flatt‘ry are 
prepar'd so hot Ly courtiers—a delicious pepper-pot. 1796 
Steoman Sur/nam (1813) IL. xxvi. 292 Pepper-pot is a dish 
of boiled fish and capsicum, eaten with roasted plantaias. 
1899 Rooway Guiana Wilds 122 She ne returned with 
a calahash of thin pepper-pot and a cake of cassava bread. 
b. In Pennsylvania, a stew of tripe and dough- 
balls highly seasoned with pepper. (Cent. Dict.) 

3. attrib, and Cow. 

1883 G. MacvoxaLpv Donal Grant 1. 34 One honse with 
the pepper-pot turrets. 1897 Mary Kixcstry IF. Africa 27 
A hill, on whose sommit stands Fort William, a pepper-pot- 
like structnre now osed as a lighthonse. 

+ Pepper-que:rn. O/s. lorms: sce PErrER 
and Qvern !, A qnern or hand-mill for grinding 
pepper ; a pepper-mill, 

1409-3 Durham Ace. Rolfs Surtees) 217, j par de pepir 
qwerns. c1440 Promp. Care. 393/1 Pepyr qwerne (A., S. 
pepirwherne), /ractidéumt. 1564 Wills & Lav. N.C. (Surtees) 
I. 223, iiij stonepotts ij pep'quernes viij@. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Quern (Lelg.) a handmill; as a Pepper Quern, 
a Millto grinde Pepper. 1825 Jamieson, Pepper-curne, a 
hand-milt used for grinding pepper. | f 

Pe-pper-tree. A naine given to various trees; 
cf. Peprer sé. 3. sfec. & An evergreen tree or shrub 
of S. America, Schinzzs Molle(N.O. Anacardiacer), 
haying a pungent red fruit; cultivated for orna- 
ment in California and Australia; b. A tree of 
Australia and Tasmania, Drimys or Tasmannia 
aronatica, or other species (N.O. Afagnoliacez) 
having small pungent fruit uscd as pepper. 


1691-2 SLOANE in “Ail. Trans. XVUL 462 A Description 
ie 1745 P. Tomas 


( 473 Oil of Peppermint,.is extracted from the leaves of the | Yrut. Anson's Voy. 36 Besides. there are. .the Pepper Tree, 


PEPPER-WATER. 


1797 Monthly Mag. It. 208 The nomber of nutmeg-irces 
transplanted from the Indies, is less than even that of the 
pepper-trees, 1827 Hetiver in Bischoff ae Diemen’s Land 
(1832) 175, 1 saw several pepper trees, and procured tbe 
berries. 1839 ‘U. L. Mircnene Three Bauped. i. Australia 
IL. xii. 280 We also found the aromatic tea, Saswtania aro- 
matica.,.The leaves and bark of this tree have a hot bitin 
cinnamon-like taste, on which account it is vulgarly calle 
the pepper-tree. 1883 Century May. Dec. 201/1 Bright 
green pepper-trecs..give a graceful plumed draping. 

Pe-pper-wa:ter. 

1, An infusion of black pepper, formerly used for 
microscopical observation of infusorian organisms. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh.o7 Minute babbles (that move like 
Animals in pepper water). 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
159 Those Animalcula, not long since discovered in Pepper- 
water, by Mr. Lewenhock, of Delft in Holland. 1766 Baker 
in Phil, rans. LVI. 71 The seeds of mushrooms, the 
feathers of butterflies, pepperewater, Ke, 

2. ?Some kind of soup flavoured with pepper. 

1798 Sforting A/ag. X1. 308, | supped..in his house on 
mulagatoney or pepper-water. 

Pe‘pperwood. Name given to several trees 
having pungent or aromatic wood or bark. 

Among these are Vaathoxylent Clava-herculis, of West 
Indies, etc. (Houcu American Hoods, 1894, V6 30!) Unidel- 
tularia Californica (bid, 1847, \. 34); aloo, Dicypedlinut 
carpophytlatun: Nees, Brazil Clove Wark (/’ ae eravo, fueyra 
Ouynha), and Licaria guianeusis (Carib Lrcari-Kanali), 
the Bois de Kose of Cayenne (/reas. Hol, Suppt. 18744 
Mitnik Péastt-nanies, 1884). 

Pepperwort (pepaiwait). [See Wort.) 

1. A species of cress (Lepidiume latifolrun), 
formerly also called Dittander or Dittany; also 
applied to the genus Lepidfume in general. 

1362 Turxen féerdaéd i. 34, Lepidium is called in 
Englishe Dittani, but foalishly and volearnedly: in Duche 
Pfefferkraat that is peperwurt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixvi. 
631 Dittany whiche we may more rightly cal Pepperwurt, 
hath long brode leaues. 1607 Torsett Jour Beasts (1658) 
420 The herb called Nard or Pepper-wort.. will presently 
help any Beast which is bitten by the Shrew. 1676 ‘T, 
Grover in Jr, Trans. X1. 629, 1857 Mowe Etpos. Ler, 
Mepperwort,a common name for the Lepidiuu ileris. 1866 
Treas. Sot,, Pepperwort, Lepidiune. 

b. Applied in N. America to Dentaria diphylla, 
also called pefper-root. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pt, L112 The root of. .the I'wo- 
leaved Coral-root, is used by the Americans instead of 
smustard, and is called Pepper-wort. 1866 7reas. Bot. 393 
The roots of Dlewtarial diphyle. are used. .feom Pennsyl- 
vania to Canada,..under the name of Peppers ort 

2. f/, A name for the N.O. JA/arsileacea’, con- 
sisting of smal] aquatic plants allied to the ferns. 

1846 Linocey Veg. Mfagd.71 Marsitcacee.=— Pepperworts. 
ford, 72 Vhe main feature hy which Pepperworts are known 
as an Order from Lycopodiacem. 181 T. Moore (4//éc) A 
Vopular History of the British Ferns..comprising the Club- 
Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails 

b. Lindley’s name for N.O. Jiferacer. 

1846 Linnvey Veg, Avngd. 515 Order cxevi. Hiperacer.— 
Pepperworts. /ééd. 516 Pepperworts are related to Back- 
wheats, Saururads, and Nettles. 

Peppery (pepari), z [f. Perrenr sé. + -y.] 

Abounding in pepper; of the nature of or 
resembling pepper, esp. in pungency or irritating 
effect; pungent, ‘hot", (In quots. 1699, 170g, 
Consisting of smal! grains like pepper; in 1860, 
Characterized by smal! dots in engraving.) 

1699 Damrter fey. [1.9 There you have black Oas and 
tlark Peppery Sand. 1709 /ééd¢. UL. 1. 182 Small Peppery 
Sand. 1830 Lisutey Vat. Syst. Bot, 170 lt has a very" 
bitter peppery taste, 1850 OL W. Iloumes Prof. Breakfi-t 
ii, ‘Thy roses hinted by the peppery burin of Bartolozzi. 1900 
Daily News 26 Oct. 3/2 Vou get a peppery feeling, a tickling, 
adryness of the throat, an irritation of the mucous meathrane, 

2. fig. a. Of speech or writing: Sharp, stinging, 
pungeut ; ‘highly spiced’. b. Ofa person, his tem- 
per, ete.: Iot-tempered, irascible, irritable, testy. 

1826 Scort Diary 28 Feb., Completed Malachi to-day, It 
is..in some places perhaps too peppery. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz, xvii, Some good, strong, peppery doctrine. 
1861 Saz. Kev, 14 Sept. 268 Fhe opponent may bea peppery, 
narrow-minded man. 1897 W. 4 Q. 8th Ser. XIE. 343/18 
Dash (a dog] was sinafl, young and peppery. 

lence Pepperily adv. ; Pe-pperineses. 

1ge0 Miss Broucuton /ves in Law xxi. 305 The olive 
branch is, .offered, accepted..or pepperity tossed back. 189¢ 
Cent. Dict, Pepperiness. 

Pepsin (pepsin). Also formerly -ine. [mod. 
(Schwann 1836, Poggendorff Aunalen XXNXVIIL, 
358), f. Gr, méy-is digestion (f. stem men- to cook, 
digest, etc.) +-1n1.} A ferment contained in the 
gastric juice, having the property of converting pro- 
teids into peptones in the presence of a weak acid; 
also used medicinally in cases of indigestion, etc. 

1844 in Duscutson Aled. Ler. 1845 G. E. Day tr 
Ninon's Anim. Chem 1. 22 Pepsin. Thisname..was given 
by Schwann,eto a substance which constitutes the most 
essential portion of the gastric juice. 1873 Raure Phys. 
Chent, 129 Pepsin is a greyish-white powder, insoluble in 
water, alcchol, and cther, very soluble in dilute acids, 

attrib. 1886 St. Stephen's Rev. 13 Mar, 12/1 As good as 
a pepsine pill before dinner. 1894 5. Fiske A/oliday Stories 
(1900) 213 He forgot his dyspepsia and his pepsin tablets. 

Ilence Pepsinate wv. ¢rans., to mix or treat with 
pepsin; Pepsini‘ferous @., producing pepsiu 
(Cent. Dict.) ; Pepsitnogen: sec quot. 1893. 

1882 Quain Afed. Dict, 378/2 *Pepsinated pills of pounded 
raw becf, 1899 W. James in Sadks to Peachers ov Psychol, 
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{ 206 With onr future food..pepsinated or half-digested inad- | 1899 Cacxey Ur, Yadsch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 311 ‘The peptone 


vance. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. § 2. 220 We have a certain 
amount of. .evidence of the existence of a matter of ferment, 
or “pepsinogen, comparable to the pancreatic zymogen. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pepsinogen, the 2ymogen which is con- 
tinually being formed by the protoplasm of the gastric 
glands, and is converted, during secretion, into pepsin, and 
discharged from the gland-cells. i= 

+ Pepast, ?/a. pple. or a. Obs. [Origin unknown.) 
‘ Apparently a term for intoxicated’ (Nares). 

1577 Kesnaut #4, “pier. Lviij, Thou drunken faindst thy. 
self of late: Thoa three daies after slepst: How wilt thoa 
slepe with drinke in deede, When thon art throughly pepst? 

Peptic (pe"ptik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. wenrixds 
able to digest, f. ment-ds cooked, digested.] 

A. adj. 1, Waving the quality of digesting ; 
belonging or relating to digestion: = ]icEstive 
A. 1; used sfec. in relation to the digestion in 
which pepsin is concerned, as in pcftie digestion, 
stomachic or gastric digestion; fepéic glands, the 
glands which secrete the gastric juice. 

1651 Biccs New Dish. § 295. 218 Not by the intense pep- 
tick quality, bat by the vigour of the digestible .. ferment. 
1660 Gauven Sacrifegus 13 Who have good stomachs to 
both, if they had but..some Peptick power. 1866 Huxtry 
Pays. viv (1869) 167 Vhese peptic glands which, when food 
passes into the stomach, throw out a thin acid flaid, the 
gastric juice. 1878 Foster /’Ays. 31.1. (1879) 233 Pepticdiges- 
Hon is essentially an acid digestion, 1898 -[ibust's Syst. 
Med. NV. 294 A peptic asthma due to indiscretions in diet, 

2. Waving the quality of promoting or assisting 
digestion: = DiGEsTIvE A. 2. 

1661 Lovete /ést. Antu. & Min. 403'The vertigo, is helped 
by..peptick powders, if from the stomach, 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 53 Thanks tv a peptic pitl of Doctor Kitchiner, 

3. Able to digest; having good digestion: = 
Evrertic A. 2. 

1827 CaRiv.e Gera. Kont 1. 63 4 sound peptic stomach 
does not yield so tamely to the precepts of the head or heart. 

4, ? Pertaining to or caused by suppuration. (Cf. 
Dicrstive A. 4.) : 

1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose 1. 167 Ante 
mortem peptic softening can be the cause of the injury. 

B. sé. 1, (See quot.) 

1842 Duxcuison Wed. Lex, Peptic, a substance which 
promotes digestion, or is digestive. 

2. fl. The digestive organs, Asmnorous. 

1842 Tensyson Wrdd Mey a Ts there some magic 
in the place? Or do my peptics differ? 1888 W. WALLACE 
in Academy 7 Apr. 235 To be taken, refrained from, or mixed, 
according to the constitution and coudition of our peptics, 

3. //. * Vhe doctrine of digestion ’ (Webster 1864). 

Hence Pe‘ptical a. = Perric a; Peptician 
peptifan), a person who has good digestion; 
Fepticity (pepti'siti , good peptic condition. 

1831 Frascr's Mag. U1. 12 Ilis .. political, practical, and 
peptical Theory of the Universe. 1831 Caruvir Adisc. (1857) 
Wi.or The true Peptician was that Countryman who an- 
swered that ‘for his part, he had no system 1838 — Le#. 
27 July in Froude Ace tu Loud. v1. 141 bitof brown 
bread, aad peace and pepticity to eat it with, 

Peptogen (pe‘ptedgen).  [f. Gr. werre-s (sce 
Perrone, Peptic) +-GEN.] A general name for 
substances which stimulate the formatipn of pepsin 
in the gastric jnice. So Peptogenic, Pepto'- 
genous a/s., having the eased of forming, or 
stimulating the formation of, pepsin; also, haying 
the quality of converting proteids into peptones. 

1875 Darwin fusecti. 7. vic 129 ‘The glands of the 
stonmiich of animals secrete pepsin as Schiff asserts, only 
after they have absorbed certain soluble substances, which 
he designates peptogenes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Peplogenic, 
pepsin-producing. ‘erm used for those substances which, 
introduced into the stomach, stimalate the secretion of the 
pepsin of the gastric¢juice. rg00 Lancet 4 Aag, Advt. 43 Pepto- 
genic Milk Powder..convertsthe caseine intoa condition cor- 
responding, .to the peptone-like albuminoids of breast milk. 

Peptonate (perptonét). Chem.  [f. next + 
-ATE! ¢.] An organic salt produced by the action 
of a peptone on an inorganic salt, in which the 
peptone-radical takes the place of the inorganic 
acid-radical. 

1876 Bartuotow Vat. Med. (1879) 212 The salts of silver 
niost probably enter the blood as albuminates and pepto- 
nates, 1897 cftlbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 934 Subcutaneous 
injection of the peptonate of mercury. 

Peptone (pe'ptoen).  [ad. Ger. pepfon (C. G. 
Tehmann, 1849, in Ber, Sdchs. Gesellsch. fc Wes- 
seusch., Math.-Phys., Ci. 1. 12), ad. Gr. wenrdv, 
‘neut, of Gr. menr-ds cooked, digested ; spelt -one in 
Fr. and Eng.] The general name for a class of 
albuminoid substances into which proteids (the 
nitrogenous constituents of food) are converted by 
the action of pepsin or trypsin (the digestive fer- 
ments of the gastric and pancreatic juices) ; differ- 
ing from proteids in not being coagulable by heat, 
and in being easily soluble and diffusible through 
membranes, and thus capahle of absorption into 
the system. 

1860 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear Bk. Med. 76 Peptone has a very 
much higher endosmotic equivalent than simple albumen, 
1872 [luxtey Jhys. vi. 147. 1881 Darwin Meg. Afoudd 43 
tn such plants as Drosera and Dionwa;.. animal matter 1s 
digested and converted into peptone not within a stomach, 
but on the surface of the leaves, 

attvié, 1878 Kixczerr Aninz. Chen. 40 The 


ptone- 


precipitate is dissolved by the addition of water [etc.}. 
Peptonize (pe'ptonaiz), v.  [f. Perrone + 
-1zE.) ¢rats. To convert (a proteid) into a peptone ; 
esp. to subject (food) to an artificial process of 
partial digestion (predigestion) by means of pepsin 
or pancreatic extract, as an aid to weak digestion. 
Hence Pe‘ptonized, Pe‘ptonizing ///. adys.; also 
Peptoniza‘tion, the action or process of peptoniz- 


ing; Pe'ptonizer, a peptonizing agent. Also fig. 
3880 Nature X X11. 169 Preparation of artificially-digested 


food, peptoniscd materials. 1881 foi. 235 In pepieniasion 
ofalbuminoid substances. 1884 //ealth Ewhib. Catal, 17/2 
Preparations of the digestive ferments for peptonising. food. 
Peptonising apparatus. 1885 Goopat.e Péysiod. Bot. (1892) 
366 It has the power of peptonizing proteids, 1893 Nas. 
Observ. 5 Aug. 303/1 4 good comedy ts the best of pepto- 
nisers, 1895 A ¢henxum 21 Sept. 392/1 Wholesome food to 
the apparently large public which likesits science peptonized. 

Pe-ptonoid. [f. ?ErToxE+-o1p.] ‘Trade-name 
for a preparation containing peptones: see prec. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peptonoids of beef. 

| Peptonuria (peptoniit'ria). Pak. [mod.L., 
f. Pertoxe + Gr. odpoy urine: see -uRIA.) The 
presence of peptones in the urine. 

1891 faucet 3 Jan. 63/2 Peptonuria occurred after the 
injection. 1897 clé/dutl's Syst. Meet. VL. 560 Peptonuria 
may appear and towards the end a fittle albuminuria, A 

Peptotoxin (peptotpksin). [f. Gr. werre-s 
(see Perric) + Toxis.] ‘A poisonous alkaloid 
formed fron peptones during digestion, and beeom- 
ing decomposed later on, as putrefaction takes 
place’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1897 tbutt’s Syst. Med. M1. 815 In 
the case of gastric digestion we have a ptomaine pepto- 
toxin. 1899 /éfd. V111. 65 Certain toxic bodies of the nature 
of pepto-toxines have been found in the urine by Ewald. 

Pepuzian (pépiazian). Ch. A/ist. Also Pepu- 
sian. [ad. med.L. /epustaai, -ctani, {. Pepusia, 
-sta, Mewov(a.] A member of a sect of Montanists 
in the 2nd century, so called from Pepuza in Phry- 
gia. Also + Pepusite. 

1565 ‘I. Startuton Fortr. Faith 62), The Pepuzians 
would have taught him that holy orders is no Sacrament. 
1625 Br. Have wVo Jace w. Reme § 3 One while, we are 
Pepuzians that ascribe too much to women; then, wee are 
Origenists, for halding the Image of God to be defaced in 
man, 1653 R. Barun Disseas. | ind, (1655) 23 That Phry- 
gian pepusite had gotten the beginning of is way from the 
heretick indeed. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyd. sv., They had 
their name /'efucians from a pretence that Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to one of their prophetesses in the city Pepuza im 
Phrygia, which was their holy city. 

Per, obs. f. Pear sd.3 var. PEAR v. Obs. 

Per (pa), frep. A Latin (Ital, and Old French) 
preposition, meaning ‘through, by, by means of’ ; 
in med.L. and Fr. also in a distributive sense = 
‘for every..., for each...’: used in Eng. in 
various Latin and OF. phrases, and ultimately 
becoming practically an Ing. preposition used 
freely before substantives of many classes, 

I. In Lat. phrases (including med.L. and Italian), 

1, per accidens (+ also quasi-anglicized as fer 
accidence) [= Gr. xara ovpBeBynes] by accident, 
Ly virtue of some accessory or non-essential circum- 
stance, contingently, indirectly. Opposed to fer se. 

1g28 Paynes tr. Salerne'’s Regim. (1541) 49b, Water that 
is temperately colde, doth somtyme per accidence, stere one 
tohaue an appetite. 1572 [see fer se} ¢15go Martowe 
Faust. iii. 46 (1878) Did not my conjuring speeches raise 
thee? speak, 1/¢f4, That was the cause, but yet fer 
accidens. 1654 Wititock Zootonta 221 Causes per se, and 
Caases fer dccidens working the same Effects. @ 1680 
Cuarsock Heks. (1865) V1. 230 This punishment is only 
accidental to the gospel, it becomes the savour of death per 
accidens, because of the unbelief of those that reject it. 

b. In Logic applied to conversion in which the 
quantity of the pagition is changed from uni- 
versal to particular: see Conversion 4. 

Called by Boethius Conversio per accidens, because the 
particular affirmation in this case serves Zadire tly as con- 
verse for a universal affirmation with whose sabaltern par: 
ticular it is directly (Arincipaliter) convertible. Aristotle's 
tern was avriorpopy cara pépos = ‘conversion as to a part 
because only part of the statement is converted, J 

las25 Dorruwus de Syllogismo Categorico i, (ed, Basil. 
1570, §39) er aceidens autem converti dicitur particularis 
arena uaiversali affirmationi, quia particularis affirm. 
atio sibi ipsi principali convertitur.} 1677 ‘T. Goon Brief 
Tract Logic 27 Conversion per Accidents ty a change of the 
Subject into the place of the Predicate, cf contra, leeping 
the saine Quality, but changing of Quantity, 1840 WHaTeLy 
Logie 78 This might be fairly named conversion by éémite- 
tion; but is commonly called Conversion per accidens. 1843 
Min Logie (1856) 11. i. § 2 his process, which converts 
an universal proposition into a particular, is termed conver- 
sion fer accidens, 

2. perannum, Ne much) by the year, every year, 
yearly: almost always in reference to a sum of 


money paid or received. 

1601 R. Jounson Ainge. 4 Cour). (1603) 89 The professor 
in divinity, hath per annum 1225 orens. 1677 VARKkANION 
Hag. Iprov, 152 At present there is at least five hundred 
pounds per Anaun, paid. 1886 D. C. Murray Cynic 
Fortune xii, Au income of a bundred pounds per annum. 

3. per consequens (+ also per consequent [= F. 


par consdquent), per consequence), by consequence, 


substance is synthetically changed into solid albumin again. | consequently. 


PER. 


¢1386 Cuaucer Sonn. 7. 484 An odious meschief This 
day bityd is to myn ordre and me And so per [v7 par] con- 
sequens in ech degre Of hooly chirche. 1413 Jer, Soide 
(Caxton 1483) 1v. xxvi, 7 Than ben they al evene, and per 
consequens theyr wyttes shold ben even, ¢1§32 Dr Wes 
dutrod, fr in Palsgr. 959 Howe one may make dyverse.. 
sentences with one worde, and perconsequent come shortely 
tothe french speche. 1621 Burton Anat, Med. 1. ii, ted, 
So fer conseguens, disturbing the Soul. 


4. per contra [Il.], on the opposite side (of an 
account, etc.); on the other hand; as a set-off. 


See Contra C. 1. 

1554 Prat Africa Ep. Avb, Honour,.doth the noble 
man ateyne; which.. preferreth and aduanceth his pore ser- 
uauntes; per contra inhow much displeasure with God,. .doth 
he incur in whose seruyce his poate seruantes do not Haryales 
1588 J. Menus Sricfe [nstr. 1) vj, And when this [Creditor] 
side or the Debitor side is full written, that you mynde to 
make it eucn with the Dehitor syde fer contra. 1750 
Cnesterr. Lett, (1774) LE. 38 When I cast up your account... 
L rejoice to see the balance so much in your favour; and 
that the items fer contra are so few, 1820 J. Scovrin Lot, 
Afag. Jan., Refer, as per contra, to Maclvor's ideas, @ 1832 
Brntuam Deoatol. xi. (834) 1.157 This will be theacconnt 
on the side of profit. Per contra, he will be led to estimate 
—1. Sickness fete.} 1840 Bannan Jagel. Lee. Ser elec. 
New Play, Per contra, he'd lately endow'd a new Chantry. 

b. as sé. The opposite side (of an account, cle.). 

1804 Mars, EF. Merny Let in Ment, Afoore (1856) VELL. 52 
Matter arises every instant that you would convert inte 
anmsement, but the Jer confea makes us both bear the de- 
privation of your erin with resignation, 1846 Mrs, Gow: 
fing. Char. (1852) 123 Without any per-contra of sums with- 
drawn therefrom, 1880 J. Payn Confid. Agent WN at) 
‘There must be something..to the fer contra, 

5. per diem, (so much) by the day, every day, 
daily. (CE per annie.) 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 42 Labovrers heired, xtat 
vjd. per diem. 1625 Purcuas /'ilerfurs HL vi. iv. 867 Dis 
entertainement was twentie fine shillings fer dfn: 2742 
Firenine J. aloedrews i viii, ‘fo attend twice fer déeae ar 
the polite churches and chapels, 1835 Ure /'/ittos. Manns 
348 The work-people were paid 1000/, per diem in these 
several factories, 

b. as sé. An amount or allowance of so much 
every day. pty U.S. 

1888 Bayce Amer. Couture. UL. App. 650 Members of the 
Legislature shall receive..a per diem and mileage; ..such 
per diem shall not exceed eight dollars. 1897 Outing (U.S.3 
June 281/2 In ad lition to the per diem above stated. 

6. per men.om, (so much) every month: ef. 2, 5. 

1647 Aingd, Wee. bly latetligencer No. 238. 758 (Stanf,) The 
addition of forty thonsand pounds per aressent tothe present 
sixty thousand pounds, 1810 ‘I’. Wittsauson 7, Jad, Vaute= 
AF 1. 284 The manjy is usually pnid from five to seven 
rupees per mensem. 

7. per procurationem (commonly abbreviated 


per proc., per pro., p.p.; somelimes read as per 
procuration): by procuration, by the action of 
a procurator or official agent, by proxy or deputy. 

1819 in Barnewall & Cresswell Aeforts (1828) VHT. 280 
Six months after date pay to my order 1560/., for value re- 
ceived: 7. Burleigh. Accepted Jer procuration of GG. //. 
Muannings—S. Munutigs. 1882 Vatnvas, Counting-Ao, 
Vict. (1893) 242 In commerce it is usual to employ the well- 
known Latin phrase ‘per procurationem’, to call attention 
to the fact that a signature is made hy proxy. /6éd. 224 
The phrase ‘per procurationem' is commonly contracted 
into 'p.f.’ 1895 Daity News 9 Apr. 3/6 Owing to ill health, 
she allowed him to sign ‘ per pro’. 

J 8. per saltum, by a leap, at one bound, without 
intermediate steps, all at once. (Rarely a/776.) 

1600 W. Watson Decaconton (1602) 14 Others to be but 
doctors of clowts, per saltuin, 1640 Cur. Harvie Synagogue 
xii, To take degrees, Jer sadtuit, though of quick Dispatch, 
is but a truants trick. 1679 J. Goopman Pent, Mari. i. 
(1713) 151 In hopes to be made saints fer sadénnr 1842-3 
Grove Corr, Phys, Forces (1874) 150 'I'o account for the per 
Sadfiuer manner in which chemical combinations take place. 

9. per se, by or in itself (himself, herself, them- 
selves); intrinsically, essentially; without reference 
to anything (or any one) else. 

1s7z Waitairt i€s, (1852) 11.83 For they belong unto 
God properly and fer se, to man per aceidens. 1606 Suaxs. 

1 & Coat, 15 Vhey say he is a very mau fer se and 
stands alone. i704 - Hares Lex Techn. 1. s.v.. We say 
a Thing is considered vr se, when ‘tis taken inthe Abstract, 
and without Connexion with other things. 1748 Fraxktix 
Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 211 Airis an electric fer se. 1883 Sir 
J.C. Matuew in Lave Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 392 It was very 
questionable whether the words used were cantor, per se. 
_ tb. Formerly used in naming a letter which by 
itself forms a word (A per se, / fer se, O per se). 
or a symbol which by itself stands for a word (and 
per se = &, AMPERSAND); hence allusively: see 
A, 1, O (the letters). 

1475 [see A (the letter) IV]. @ 1530 J. Heywoon I cather 
(Brandl) 104 Some saye I am 1 perse I. 1897 Morty 
dntrod, Alius, 36, & per se, con per se [see Cusist-cross 3). 

10. In various phrases, as fer anliphrasin, per 
arsin et thesin, per deliquium (see ANTIPMRASIS, 
Ansis, Detiquium?); per capita (/.az), ‘by 
heads’, applied to succession when divided among 
a number of individuals in equal shares (opp. to 
fer stirpes); per fas et (aut) nefas, by right and 
(or) wrong, by means fair or foul; per interim, 
for the meantime, during the intervening time; 
per minima, through the minutest particles; per 
pares, by (his) peers; per quod (Zaw), ‘whereby’, 
a phrase formerly used, in order to inaintain the 


! action, in a declaration of special damage; per | 
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stirpea (Zaz), ‘by stocks’ or ‘families’; applied 
to succession when divided in equal shares among 
the branches of the family, the share of cach branch 
being then subdivided cqually among the repre- 
sentatives of that branch (opp. to fer capita). 

1398 Trevisan Barth, De 2. AN Mix, (1g95) rvjb/1 A pos. 
tune ..hyghte Herisipila, that is holy fyre per *Antifrasim, 
that is by contrary inanere spekynge., 1670 LasokLs Jey. 
/taly 153 Au Academy of Wits, called G4 Otsost, or Tle. 
men,. fer antiphrasinz, because they are not idle. 1597 
Moncey /utrat. Ves. nog Vf..you make a Canon fer 
*arsin & thesin, without anie discorde in binding maner in it. 
1682 Waraurton f/ist, Guernsey (1822) 90 Patrimonial 
estates are divided perstirpess purchased estates, per ‘capita. 
1766 BLACKSTONE Cousen. 11. xiv, 217 Their representatives, . 
became themselves principals, and shared the inheritance 
per eeptta, that is, share and share alike. 1666 Rovin Orig. 
formes § Quat. Ww iii, As neither oil of tartar per “ded? 
guivem, wor spirit of sale will dissolve silver, so both the 
one and the other will precipitate it, 1600 W. Watson 
Decacoriton (1602) 96 vargin, To maintaing their reputation, 
per “fas ant nefas they care not how. 1971 Junius Let! 
liv. (1772) [L153 Likely enough to be resisted foo firs of 
nefas. 1724 Lond, Gas. No. 6315/1 The Director of Ments is 
charged with the Vote of the Electorate of Bohemia per 
‘interim, 1704 J. Mares Lex. Jeedn. 1, 16 Silver and 
lead be melted together, they will mingle and be united 
with one another fer “ainda. 1734 Nowa Zovaa 1 
ii, $ 359 (1740) 120 His Lordship had stood his ‘Trial fev 
“Pares, 1768 Beackstont: Coma, ED viii, reg) [tis 
necessary that the phintif’ should aver some particular 
damage 10 have happened 3 which is called laying las action 
with a fer *grod, 1682 Per *5 s [see fer capitis above], 
1766 BL wi Covun, I xiv. 218 The law of England. . 
would still divide it only imo three parts and distribute it 
per stirfes, (881 V1. We Nicnonson fe. Seeord fo Notre 
Aiv. 96 Intestate property gocs to lineal descendants Jer 
stirpes. 

IT. 1. In OF. phrases, some of which occur also 
with the more usual form Par, qv. e.g. fer charite, 
per company, ele.; others are fper maistrie, 
‘by mastery’, by conquest; per my et per tout 
(Law), “by half and by all’, by joint-tenancy ; 
per pais, per pays (Law), ‘by the country’: sce 
Pais. See also PRRapvENTIRE, PERCASK, PEn- 
CHANCE, Perray, Penrorer, PERQrer. 

€1330 R. Beene Chvon, (1810) 164 Vi be ye side he nam, 
& wan it per "maistrie. 1628 Coke tr, Littdetad in dst. 1860, 
sheet joyntenant is seised of the land which hee holdeth 
ioymtly Per "ay § fer tout, 1704 |. Harris Lev. Fete l 
s. v, A Joynt-lenant is said to be seised of the Lands that 
he holds joinlly Pex ay & fer tout; that is, hg ts seised 
by every Parcel, and by the whole. 1828 Auf. Mev. 
Sept. 97 A province of literature of which they were 
formerly seised fer my ef per tout, 1614 SELDEN Titiet 
ffon, 280 Speciall Bastardie is triable per | Paty, 1664, 1768 
[see Pars], 1828 Dotan Marceane Led. Cladias to Uavoay 
of Gardner p. xxxvi, The tenant in possession offered issue, 
either in grand assize or per pays. 

b. Asa prefix in nonce-advbs, after perchance, 
perhaps, as per-hazard, per-likelihood. 

1807 J. Bartow Columb. vt. 423 Aud some war minister 


| per-hasard reads In what far tield the tool of placement 


bleeds, 1834-43 Soutuny Doctor cexliv, (1848) €05/1 Dis- 
courses which perchance, and (I fear) per-likelihood, it may 
be thy fortune to hear..at thy parish church, " 

2. In /feratdry, in phrases denoting partition of 
the shield in the direction of any of the principal 
ordinaries (per Bryn, per CHEvRoy, per Cross, 
per Fessr, per Pane, per Satine): see these 
words; also Partren, Party a, Also fer long: 
see quots. s. Vv. INDENTILLY, 

TIT. As an English preposition, 

1. By, by means of, by the instrumentality of; 
esp. in phrases relating to conveyance, as fer 
bearer, per carrier, per express, fer post, per rail, 
per steamer, etc. Also = according to, as stated 
or indicated by, as fer zuvoice, per ledger, per 
margin, etc.; as laid down by (a judge) (quot. 
1818). So, in humorous slang use, (@s) per wseal 
=as usual. Also (excepticnally) in other senses, 
as fer this time = by this time, fer instance = for 
instance (cf. F. par exemple). 

1588 J. Mesos Briefe dastr. G jh, And for cuery Debitor 
jee say. /’er such one N., as appeareth in my olde 

ke A in such a leafe. 3599 CAildt-Marriagrs 179 Re- 
ceiued one pacquet of Lettres pera dreds Mr. Maior. 
1618 R. Cocks Diary (Hak. Soc.) VI. 28 Vet, per the 
pleasure of God, got her affe. 1675 in J. Easton arr. 
(1858) 103, | hope my Prother, Knapton, Sharpe, &c. will 
bee here per first. 1910 STERLE Zatler No. 231 P 4, Lsend 
you by this Bearer, und not Jer Bearer, a Dozen of that 
Claret. 19765 in J. Afancock his Bk. (1898) 80 at late 
Uncle (of whose sudden death you have undoubtedly per 
this time heard), 1770 T. Davies in 9, Granger's Lett. 
(1805) 49 Send me, a return of the post, a proper acknow- 
ledgement. 1798 Woxpsw. Let. fo Cottle 28 Aug. (in 
Sotheran’s Catal, (1899) 57), A very pleasant journey per 
foot, per waggon, per coach, per post-chaise. 31804 Sovre- 
thing Odd |. 122 They're all ready and willing. .per instance, 
Sir Somebody Something fetc.), 1820 Cart. Tucker in 
Naval Chron, XXIV. 336 Men, selected as per margin, 
1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) U1. 485 But, ger Molt, the estate 
was limited by way of use to the issnes female. 1874 W.S. 
Gitsert Charity 1, U shall accompany him, as per usual. 
2, In distributive sense, following words of number 


or quantity in expressions denoting rate or pro- 
portion: For each..., for every...: =A prep) 
8b, By prep. 24. See also Per cent, Cent?! 2. 
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1598 Barret Theor. Warres 54, 7 rankes at 2 men fer 
ranke in the fore angles, 61x SerRD //ist, Gh. Brit. 1x. 
niii, (1623) 732 Fuery one of ech sexe..should pay by the 
head, or per Hof as they call it, twelue pence. 1663 GFRMIEK 
Counsed 6g Viree shillings poerdoozen, 1689 A fol. Wather's 
alee. Stexe Londoades ry 24 Vwerty pounds Fine fer Month. 
1703 Mavnprent. Journ. Jernus. (0721) 67 Ut is ordinarily 
fourteen Dollars fcr head. 1734 Hadhdce's Dict, 1, FP vijh 
(Bricks), Pheir usual Price is front twelve to sixteen Shillings 
fer Wundred. 1800 Astat. daw, Key. [fist. dnd, 26/1 The 
allowance .. was one thousand rupees per day. 1825 J. 
Nicloisan Oferal., Mechanic 346 ‘Vo charge the work at 


per foot, 1887 Motoxey Forestry HW Af 151 Te was wortls 


from 4s. to 4s. 6d, per pound. 

b. In nonce-vbs. formed on phrases belonging 
to this sense, as per-sheet, to charge at so nimeh 
per shect; PER-cestT v., q.v. 

1805 Soutnny Let. fo J. Méhuian 22 Mar, in Life (1350) 
HH. 319 Per-sheeting was in toe as early as Martin Luther's 
time, whe mentions the pricema curivus fact. 

Per-, frefiv!. ‘The Latin preposition fer ‘see 
prec.) used in composition with verbs, adjectives, 
and their derivatives. .\ large number of these 
have come down through Kr. inte lng.; others 
have been adopted directly from Lat. or lormed 
in Ing. on |.atin elements, or (as was Trequent in 
16-17th ¢.) on words already in Eng. use. ‘The 
following are the chief uses in Latin and Mngtish. 

I. As an etymological clement. In the senses: 

1 Through, in space or times throaghout, all over: with 
verhs Ged their derivatives), as feraméudire to walk 
through, Persureraiy, perfentee to bore through, Prr- 
TuRAtk, forvadére to go thhoagh, Prevapr, pereegild 
to watch through, Pasvicnare; forming adjs, as per 
having a way through, Previors. 

2. Vhrough and throngh, thoroughly, completely, to com. 
pletion, tothe end: with verbs (and derivatives), a5 persicdre 
to do thoroughly, complete, PeRvicd, fer are To chitge 
throughout or completely, Peencie, fervpetrire to Pre 
Leresih, fertnrddre lo Pew tvrns 50 PERUSE, etc. . 

> Away entirely, to destruction, ‘10 the Ls": with verb 
‘and derivatives), as ferdéve to do away with, destroy, lose 
(Perpiiion), fer77¢ to go to destruction, VERIsH, fet ry 
to turn away evilly, Prevent. fered to takeaway et 
destroy, annihilate (11 kr MeTORY), ‘ : 

4. Thoroughly, perfectly, extremely, very: with adjs. and 
ads bs. as Pemuciéas very sharp, Prracuiy, perdidigens very 
diligent, Perpnacest, pervorvidus, Prrtrivin. Formerly 
also in Eng. with derived sbs. vor their analogues}, in sense 
‘very great’, fextreme ‘as perdiliyence, peradvertedce, 

II. In Chemica? nomenclature. (From 4 above.) 

5. Forming sbs. and adjs. denoting the maximum 
(or supposed maximum) of some element in a 
chemical combination ; esp. 

a With names of binary compounds in -1pr, 
(formerly -ave?), designating that in which the 
element or radical combines in the largest pto- 
portion with another element, e.g. PEROXIDE, VER- 
CHLORIDE (+ ferchloruref), PER-loDMDE, TERSUL- 
THIDE (+ fersi/phuret), q.v. Also perbro-mide 
(fperbro‘muret), a compound of bromine with 
another clement or radical, in which the bromine 
is present in larger proportion than in olher com- 
pounds: so fercyanide (f -cyanuret), perphosphide 
(t-phosphuret), etc. [ence in derivative verbs, ete. : 
as PEROXIDATE, -ONIDIZE, Per phosphiureticd, ete, 

This use of fers was introduced in 1804 by Dr. T. 
Thomson, in his System of Chemistry, ed. 2, for combina- 
tions of oxygen with a metal, feroride being used to 
indicate ‘that the metal is thoroughly osidized ', or ‘com. 
bined with as much oxygen as possible’: see Prroxtor. It 
was subsequently extended to combinations of other ele- 
ments, as PERcuLorivE, etc. In strict chemical nomen- 
clature names in fers have been to a great extent super- 
seded by those with more definite numerical prefixes (e.g. 

croxide of manganese by manganese tioxide), or by others 
in which the constitution of the substance is differently 
expressed (e.g. perchioride and pevo.cide of iron, by ferric 
chloride, ferric oxide). Vut the per- compounds are retained 
in some cases, especially in pharmacy and popular use. 

b. With adjs. in -1¢, naming oxides, acids, etc., 
designating that compound which contains the 
greatest proportion of oxygen (and, consequently, 
the least of the element named), as perbro-mic 
acid, hydrogen perbromate, 11 BrO,; perchro-mic 
actd, 11,Cr,0,; periri-dic oxfde, iridium trioxide, 
TrO,; pernittric acid, TINO,; pero‘smic acid 
(= oxide), OsO,; perruthenie acid (= oxide), 
RnO,, etc. See also PERCHLORIC, -JODIC, -MAN- 
Ganic, etc. Also in names of the salts of these 
acids, and analogous bodies, as PERCHLORATE, 
-IODATE, -MANGANATE, -SULPHATE, q. V., perthro- 
mate, pertri-diate, pernttrale, perphosphate, per- 
létanate, ete. . 

Many of these also are now abandoned for names other- 
wise formed; eg. fernitrate of iron, of ntercury, now 
Servic and mercuric nitrate, 2 

Formerly fers was also prefixed to adjs. in ons, where 
Aypo- is now used, as persuiphuvons = Uvrosucriuros ¢ 
so pernitrous, perphosphorons, 

1804 [see Prroxing}, 1813 [see PERSULPHATE] 1818 [see 
Percitioric, PercncoripE}. 1818 HExev “len. Chent. (ed. 8) 
FE. 405 When 4oo measures of nitrous gas and 1co measures 
of oxygen..are mixed together..we obtain 100 measures of 
a compound, called by Gay Lussac per-ntfrous acid, Mr, 
Dalton. .has lately proposed to call it sud-nitrous acid. 
féid, Ut. 12 Hypo-phosphorous or Per-phosphorous Acid. 
1819 [see PertopipE}, 1826 Jenry's Cher. HI. 129 A solu- 
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tion is obtained, in which the metal is more highly oxidated, 
constituting per-nitrate of mercury. 1836 J. M. Guiry 
Magendie's Formul, (ed. 2) 124 Perbromuret of bron..is 
a brick-red salt, very soluble, deliquescent. 1836 Branne 
Chen. (ed. 4) fader, Perbromide, Perfluoride.  /déd. 971 
The chromate of the peroxide of iron (perchromate) is 
soluble. 1842 Parwect Chew. Anal, (1845) 347 The soluble 
double compound of percyanide of cobalt and cyanide of 
potassium (cobalti-cyanide of potassium). 1849 D, Came- 
nett /norg. Chem. 272 (They] leave, on washing with 
water, a pertitanate of the alkali. 1854 J. Scorreen in 
Orr's Cire. Sc., Chent. 449 Solutions containing perchromic 
acid possess a beantiful blue tint. 1866 Roscor Léew, 
Chem, 102 Perbromic Acid, or Hydric Perbromate .. ob- 
tained by the action of bromine upon perchloric acid. 
1868 Watts Dict. Chent. V. 138 Tetroxide of ruthenium, 
RuQ), Xuthenic tetroxide, Perruthenic acid, 1873 Fownes® 
Cherm, (cd. 11) 436 A deep indigo-coloured solution of basic 
potassium periridiate. /Afd., The trioxide, or Periridic 
oxide, is not known in the free state. 1876 Haatry Jad. 
Med. (ed. 6) 85 Adding again half as much broniine, the 
perbromide is forined.  /4fd¢. 21§ Iron combines with a 
portion of the nitric acid to form a soluble pernitrate. 1877 
Athenzum . Dec. 702/2 Mounting for the microscope speci- 
mens of small animals which have been hardened in per- 
osmic acid. 1880 Cresinsuaw Hurts’ Atont, The. 233 In 
perruthenic acid and in osmic acid. .ruthenium and osmium 
act as ovtovalent elements. 1882 4 theneunt 13 May 607/t 
They find that ozone prepared by the electrization of dry 
air is mixed with another gaseous compound, * pernitric 
acid’. ‘I'he formation of this acid is limited, like that of 
czone, by a given temperature. 

Per-, frefix*, representing OF. per or lV. far 
(see Par prep., Per pref. 11), in phrases which 
have coalesced into single words, as PERADVENTURE, 
PERcase, PERCHANCE, etc.; so also (with second 
element Eng.) Prunars. 

+Pera‘cetate. Chew. Obs. [f. Per-] 5 b+ 
AcetaTe.] A compound of acetic acid with a 


base, containing a maximum proportion of the acid. 

Peracetate of tron, o\d name of Ferric acetate, 

1836 ranpe Cherm. (ed. 4) 1118 Peracetate of Iron may 
be obtained by digesting turnings and clippings of iron in 
acetic acid. 1864 IL, Srencer Avof, I. 20 Prof. Graham re- 
marks of the peracetate of iron, that it may be made a source 
of soluble peroside. 

Peract (porarkt), 7. Nowrare. ([f. Li peract-, 
ppl. stem of fervagcre to perform, accomplish, f. 
per (PER-1) 2)+agcre to drive, do.]  frars. To 
practise, perform; to accomplish, carry out. 

1621 Stary of Du Bartas 1. iii. 149 la certaine sports 
called /Voradia,..diuersinsolencies. .were peracted. 1642 11. 
More Song of Sod wexxxi, Uhis faculty... Extends itselfto 
whatsoever that The soul peracts. 1654 Vinvatn EArt. Ess. 
t. li, Sundry ages after the Mlood peracted. 1685 HN. Mons 
Paralip. Prophet, xii, 89 For te more contentfully peract- 
ing this Tax, 1892 StEvexson Vailfma Lett, xvii, Much 
waste of time, ..and little transacted or at least peracted. 

+Pera‘ction. Obs. rave—°, [ad.L.peraction-en, 
n. of action f, feragére: sec prec.] Performance, 


accomplishment. 

1623 in Cockeram. Soin Brount, Pitcirs, and Cotes, 

+Pera-ctor. [Agent-n, f. L. feragére to PER- 
acT.] Name of an obsolete surveying instrument. 

1674 Levpovan Compl. Surveyor 237 An Instrument which 
he calleth a Peractor, which is no Brien than a Theodelite, 
only the Rox and Needle is so fitted to the Center of the 
Instrument, that. the Lndex may be turned about, and yet 
the Box and Needle remain immoveable. 1766 Comfl, 
Farmer sx. Surveying, For the doing of this, there are 
several instruments Very proper, especially Mr, Rathhurn’s 
quadrant upon the head of his peracter. 

Peracute (p5:raiki#t), 2. Path. Now rare. 
(ad. 1. peraciiius very sharp: see PEn-1 4 and 
Acute.] Of diseases: Very acute or severe ; 
attended with much inflammation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu, xlix. (Bodl. MS.), [ica 
passio..is icleped one of be enels pat bepicleped peracute.. 
for ..it sleep in one daye oper tweyne, 1661 Love. Afis/. 
Anim, & Alin, 438 If simply acute they [the diseases] may 
be judged on the fourteenth day; ifperacute on the seventh. 
1870 S. Gee Auscult. & Percuss. 36 In per-acute oedemia of 
the lungs. at Allbutt's Syst. Med. WV. 112 Ut has been 
proposed by Thierfelder to divide all cases into three groups ; 
peracute, subacute and protracted, 

Peradis, obs. form of PARADISE. 

Peradventure (peraidverntiiin), adv. arch. 
Forms: see below. [ME per-, paranenlure, a.OF. 
phrase fer or far aventure, by chance. On the one 
side this was syncopated to fer-, paraunture, per- 
aunter; on the other, the full form began in tsthe. 
to be conformed to L. spelling as feradventure, 
which in 16th c. superseded the earlier forms.] 

A. Ilustration of Forms. 

a. 3-5 per aventure, 3-6 perauenture, (4 
-ere, 5-6 -ur), 4-5 par auenture, 4-6 parauen- 
ture, (4-5 -ur, -OUr, 5 peraventor, -tre, pur- 
aventure). 

crago Beket 867 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 131 Obur pov schale 
leose bine bischopriche: and per Auenture pi lif. _c1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Pan par auenture send salt he Sumi of 
his angels to pat tre. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. vy. 648 Pere 
auenture I be nouzte knowe pere. 1400 in Noy. §& Z/fst. 
Lett. Len. 1¥ (Rolls) 24, 1 clayme to be of kyn tyll yhow, 
and it peraventonr nocht knawen on yhour parte. 1430 in 
Rymer Federa (1710) X. 486 Betwix whom puraventure 
such division shal falle. 1437 Aotis of Parit. V. 439/1 
Peraventre half ayenst half. ¢1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. xiii. 72 
Perauentur summe of the writingis. 14.. in /adees BA. 356 
Perayentor aftyr A 3ere or tweyne. 1549 Latimer 4th Serzi. 
bef, Ed, Vf (Arb.) 16 Bul paranenture you wyll saye What 
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' and they preachenotatall? 1560 Davstr. Sleidane's Coin. 


tigb, Perauenture they wyll saye, it is the right of the 
churche. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scot. 1. 25 The 
pray quhilke perauentur, thay brocht far off. 

8. 4 per aunter, 4-5 (9g dal.) peraunter, (4 
-auntere, -ire,-ure; -antere, -tre, 4~§ -auntre, 
4 6 -anler, 5 -awntyr); 4-5 par aunter, 4-6 
paraunter, (4 -auntre, -tur, 4-5 -awntre, -ter, 
-antyr, 6 -anter). 2 

1297 R. Goove. (Rolls) 2018 Pat pou mizt perauntre rome 
winne, 13.. Progr. Saact. in Herrig’s Archivo LXAXXI. 
302/329 Not once par auntur in be wike. @13q0 Hampote 
Psaiter liv. 13, 1 had hid me perauntire fra him, 13.. A/inor 
Voems fr. Vernon MS. xxxit. 312 Parauntur go ta dampna- 
ciun. ¢ 1375 Cursor AS, 26136 (Fair£) Suche man peraunture 
mi3t him bring in mistroup. 1426 Lyna, De Gail. Pilger. 
tro6 And thus peraunter stant the cas. 1426 Rolls ef Parit. 
V. 410/t Thagh perauntre thei plesed hym. ¢ 1440 Lranp, 
Parv.393't Perawntyr. 1535 Lynprsav Satyre 4474 Peranter 
aras gauckit fulisas 1. 1589 Puttexuam Zag. J’eesie ti. 
xi (Arb.) 173 To say paraunter for parauenture, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peraunter, pecadveuture, 

7. 5-7 peraduenture, 5- peradventure, (5 
-our, 6 -ur; 6 paraduenture, -tter, -tuir). 

1470-85 Matory A rthtr x. bxxiii. 40 Peraduenture there 
wille be somme knyghtes ben displeased. 1526 SkEtTon 
Maguyf 50 Peraduenture J shall content your mynde. 31535 
Jove dpot, Tindale (Arb) 44 And paraduenture cal them 
theirs. 1963 Winer J} 45.15. 1.5.) 11. go Paradnentuir he 
hes spokin thir thingis raschelic. 1612-[see B. 3) 

B. Signification. 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance, by 


accident ; as it chanced, befell, or happened. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7710 Richard is o neueu brec pere 
is nekke ber to, As he rod an hontep & par auntre is hors 
spurnde. a@ 1624 Br. M. Smiva Sera. vi. (1632) 115 God 
wronght so spon ones conscience that peraduenture was 
priuy to the designe, but had been sworne before to keep it 
secret. 

2. In a dependent clause expressing hypothesis or 
purpose (with i, zadess, thal, lest): By chance or 
accident, perchance; #f peradventure, if it chance 
that. 

33.. Carsor Al, 28911 (Cott. Galba) If a doghty man for 
det, Par auenture be in presun set. 1387 Trevisa /ligden 
(Rolls) VI. s21 He. hastily wente awey,, pat bere schulde 
no lettynge peradventure [L. /orsan] come unto hym. 14.. 
Hoccreve Comfl. Virgin 93 lest pat somme folk par 
auenture No knowleche hadde of thy persone aright. 1568 
Grarton Chron. MM. 739 Least he peradnenture should be 
noted with the spot of Nigardship. 1603 Suars. Jeas. for 
Jaw. vicg He tells me, that if peraduenture He speake 
against me on the aduerse side, I should not thinke it strange. 
1843 Lytton Las? Bar. u. ii, Unless, peradventure, their 
wives were comely and young. 1874 MonsiGNor PATTERSON 
la Liss. Kedig. & Lit, Ser. 1, 132 Uf, then, peradventure, (or 
rather per duipossi?ile,)a young candidate for ordination has 

assed unscathed through the pestilent State hotbeds of 
infidelity to which he has been statutably assigned, 

3. In a hypothetical or contingent statement ; 
and, hence, making a statement contingent: Per- 
chance, haply ; maybe, perhaps; not improbably, 
belike. 

Used with the subjunctive or its equivalent (Jeradventure 
he may be, would be), the future tense (feradventure he 
will be), and the pres. or past indicative (peradventure ne 
fs, or was there); in the last = ‘it may be the fact that...’: 
cf, Percuance 3. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7373 Parauntre [v.77. perauentere, 
par auenture) me him tolde more pan sop were. ¢ 1330 
Assump, Wire. (B. M. MS.) 9 Par auenture 3e haue no3t 
iherde How oure Indi went out of bis werde._¢ 1386 Craucer 
Merch, T. 426 Paraunter [v. rr. perauntir, perauenture) 
she may be youre purgatorie. 1470-85 MaAtory Arthur uu 
iv, 8: Paranenture said Balyn it had ben better to haue hold 
yow at home. 1535 Coverpate 7 dit x. 2 Peraduenture 
Gabelus is deed, and no man wyl geue him the money. 
1597 Suaks, 2 /fex. /V, ut ii, 315 Peraduenture | will with 
you to the Court, 1621 iste Gen. xviii. 24 Peraduenture 
there be [Covean. maye be) fifty righteous within the citie. 
— 1 Nings xviii. 27 Peraduenture he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked, 165r Hosses Levieth. 1. xiii. 63 It may perad- 
venture be thought, there was never atch a time, 1742 
Pirtoinc J. Andrews U1, xii. 108 Peradventure 1 may be 
an hour later. 1859 ‘Tennyson //afne 868 Peradventure 
had he seen her first She might have made this and that 
other world Another world for the sick man. 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually by 
ellipsis. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4204 He wole be limemele To 
drawe & uorsuolwe par auenture at one mele. 1390 GowER 
Conf. 11. 239 Fortune stant in aventurc, Per aunter wel, per 
aunter wo. 1483 Aolls of Partt, V1. 256/1 By cause 
peradventour of privee and secrete Grauntes. 1575 Gant, 
Gurton ww. ii. in Haz), Dodsley 111, 232 Lo, where he 
commeth towards, peraduenture to his paine. 1611 Brace 
Transl, Pref, 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearke, that 
gaue foorth.., in passion peraduenture,..that hee had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode. 1714 Gay Shepd. 
Week Proeme, I have chosen (paradventure not overrashly} to 
name mine by the Days of the Week. 

Peradve‘nture, sé. (sh. use of prec. 

Johnson says ‘It is sometimes used as a noun, but not 
gracefully nor property’. But the use is well supported.) 

1. The possibility of a thing being so or not; 
uncerlainty, doubt; a contingency; a conjecture, 
chance, hazard, 

[a 1450 Ant, de la Tour (1868) 56 Thus she putte condicion 
in her ansuere, but oure Lorde puite there inne no condicion, 
hor no perauenture,] 1627 Ussnea Le¢?. (1686) 384 This 
general peradventure might run in St. Hierom’s memory. 
1636 Beatuwait Row. Aor. 338 Upon better advice, and 
doubtfull peradventure of the successe. 1682 Sik ‘I’, Browne 
Chr Mor, 1%. §8 Covetousness.. only affected with the 
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certainty of things present, makes a peradventure of things 
to come. ¢1790 Cowrrr MWés, (1837) XV. 335 Some to be 
saved infallibly, and others to be left ta a peradventnre. 
1858 Mas. Ortruant Lasrd of Norlaw 1.251 The Bush and 
all its peradventures of hardship and solitude. 189: HH. 
Forman Lreing Poets 292 ‘The poem. .ends with shadowi- 
ness and peradventure. 

2. Phrases. a. Ont of, past, beyond, without 
(ad) peradventure, out of the realm of uncettainty, 
beyond question, without doubt. 

15q4z Unait Eras, Afoph. 329 As soone as the matier 
was clere & out of parauentures. 1553 T. Witson RAed. 
71b, To whome [the devil] they will without peraduenture, 
tf Goddes grace be not greater. 1570-6 LamBarbe Peramé. 
Aent (1826) 96 In course of time, the matter was past all 
peers 1583 Stunses Anat. Adus. mt. (1882) 88 In 

is good time, without all peraduenture, the Lord will looke 
vpon him, 1639 T. ne Gray Compt. forsem. 155 This 
is an approved cure, and beyond all peradventure. 1739 
Meraotn Fitzosd, Lett. (1763) 177 True beyond all perad- 
venture it is, 1855 MotLey Dutch Acp. ut. it, (1866) 375 

I his was now proved beyond peradventure, 1865 BuswxeLe 
Vicar, Sacr. um, v. 271 A state of natural punition that is, 
without a peradventure, endless. 

tb. By, al (a) peradventure, by haphazard, 
chance, or accident; at random, randomly. Oés. 

[1603 H. Crosse Merdnes Conemiv. (1878) 53 Such things as 
ace done by chaunce-medley, or peraduenture without a 
setled minde.] 1633 Be. Hatt //ard Texts Prov. xvi. 33 
‘The lots are throwne at randome and at peradventure. 
1683 /ixhortation & Advices 4[1t] is to choose a Persuasion 
ata peradventure, 1684-5 Scura Serm. (1727) 1. 322 A 
Man by meer peradventure lights into Company. 

€ 3. Used for ADVENTURE. 

1584 R. W. Three Ladics Lond. \. Aiij, Faith ile goe seek 
paraduentures and be a seruing-creature. 

+Peradvertence. Obs. rare". [f. Pern-14+ 
ADVERTENCE.] Thorough carefulness or attention. 

1526 SKELTON Wagnyf. 2497 Syrs,} am agreed to abyde 
your ordenaunce, Faythfull assuraunce with good peraduert- 
aunce. 

Pergon, another form of PEREION, 

+ Pera‘ffable, 2. Obs. rave~°. [PeR-1 4.] 

1623 Cockeram, J’eraffadie, easic to be spoken to. 

Peraffetted, erron. f. faraphed: cf. PararH v. 

Peragall, Perage, obs. fi. ParecaL, Parace. 

+ Pera‘gitate, v. Obs. rare-°, [f. L. peragi- 
fare: see Per-1 2.) 

1623 Cockeram, Peragitate, still to moue. 

Peragrate (pe‘lagreit), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
peragrat-, ppl. stem of peragrare, f. fer through + 
agrum field, country.) ¢ravzs. To travel ot pass 
throngh (a country, space, stage). Also fig. 

1542 Upaut Eras, A poph.266b, When he had peragrated 
all the ‘worlde as ferre as any lande went. 1665 Haavry 
Advice agst. Plague 10 The Pestilence..peragrates the four 
ordinary times:.. First, the Commencement... Secondly, 
The Angment,.. Thirdly, The State... Fourthly, The De- 
clination, 1890 Sat. Rew. 11 Jen. 53/2 In such a book on 
such a subject, where the author is peragrating /oca avia 
Pieridum, itis perhaps more difficult..to judge his handling. 

Peragration (perigr@jan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. peragration-em, n. of action from peragrare : 
see prec.] The action of peragrating ; a travelling 
through or traversing. 

1611 Cotcr., Peragration, a_peragration, .. wandering 
through, trauelling ouer, 1676 GLanvite £ss. 111, 49 What 
are Aristotle’s peragrations of Asia, to all these? a 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Alan. 1. vii, 188 By the successive per- 
agration of these Waters. s i 

tb. Afonth of feragration (Astron.): the period 
of the moon’s revolution from any point of the 
zodiac to the same point again; a sidereal (or 
tropical) month, (Cf. ConsEecuTIon 2d.) Obs, 

156 IEpEN tr. Cortes’ Arte Nanig. 1, xi. 38 This is called 
the moneth of peragration. 1646 Sir T. Baowne Pseud, 
Ef. 212 A month of Peragration. .containeth but 27. dayes, 
and about 8 howres. 1694 Hotper Dise. Time vi. 69 The 
moon has twoaccountsof hercircuit,..one her periodic month, 
or month of peragration: ..the other is her synodic month. 

Peragua, obs. f. Prracua, a \Y. Indian canoe. 

Perai (pirai:, pirai), piraya (piri’yd). Also 
8-gperi, gpirai. AlsoPixanua. [ad. Tupifirarya, 
in Brazilian Tupi féra‘n¥a, name of the fish, lit. 
‘scissors’.] A voracious fresh-water fish, Serra- 
salao piraya, of the Orinoco and other rivers of 
tropical America, having a serrated belly and 
sharp lancet-shaped teeth. ’ 

[2648 Marccrave Brasil. 164 Piraya et Piranha.) 19753 
Cuameers Cycl. Sufp., Piraya, ..the name of a fish caugbt 
in the American rivers. 1769 E. Bancrort Val, fest. 
Guiana 189 The fish called a peri by the Indians and white 
inhabitants, is about 18 inches in length. 1826 Syp. Saura 
IRs. (1859) IL. 75/2 The quivers were close by them, with 
the jaw-bone of the fish ie tied by a string to their brim. 
1862 Woon Nat. Hist. 111. 329 The peraya, or pirat has 
been removed from the Salmonidae and placed in another 
family. 1879 — Waterion's Wand. \ndex, Perai.. some- 
times called the Blood-fish of the Orinoco, can make fatal 
attacks on human beings, its numbers compensating for its 
small size. 1883 C.F. Hotoer in Aarger's Mag. Dec. 
107/2 In the Orinoco is found the perai, whose nest. ehangs 
pendent from some. .branch, drifting in the tide. 

Peraill, peral, Peralous, obs. ff, PERIL, -ous. 


Peralatik, peralytyk, obs. ff. ParaLytic. 
Peralin, -ing, obs. Sc. forms of PARELLING. 
+Pera‘mble,s?. rave. [f-next: cf. PREAMBLE. ] 
A place for walking in; an ambulatory, a cloister. 
1546 in Strype Eced. Mem, WL. App. A. 7 At Windsor. AL 


PERAMBLE. 


the chureb peramble, and the choir of the college hung and 
garnished as aforesnid. 
+Peramble, v. O45. Also 6 -bal, 6-7 -bulo. 
[f. L. peramébulare (see PERAMBULATE), conformed 
to AMBLE v.] To walk about, to perambulate 
(trans, and intr.) ; also fig. to wander, ramble. 
1g08 Kennepie Fiyting ev. Dunbar 337, I perambalit 
[1568 ALS. Bann. perambulat] of Pernaso the montayn. 
1539-40 in 9f4 Rep. fist. MISS. Comm. 306 The same 
watehe.. In dew order to peramble the circuyte of the saide 
towne. 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Pennilesse Piler, Wks. 
1, 127/t Thus I perambuling poore John Taylor Was giu'n 
from Mayor to Sheers, from Shriefe to Jaylor. 1632 Litn- 
Gow Trav. 1X. 422 Ceasing to peramble through any more 
particulars, z oe 
Perambulant (pérembivlant), @. rare. [ad. 
L. ferambulant-em, pr. pple. of peranbulare to 
PERAMBULATE; see -ANT!.] Perambulating, stroll- 
ing, itinerant. . 
1865 Lecky Ration. II. vi. 331-2 The poor found congenial 
recreation in fairs, dances, perambulant musicians. 4/2. 333 
Simply a perambulant flute-player, 


+ Pera:‘mbulate, f//.a. Os. In 6-at. [nd. 
L. perambulal-us, pa. pple. of perambulire: see 
next.) Perambulated ; walked through, along, or 
around; trodden by walking; ascertained by per- 


ambulation. 

1509 Hawes Pasi, Pleas. vin. v. (Percy Soc.) 30 That he 
walke not.. The perambulat waye. 1575-6 Mee. Privy 
Council Scot. V1. 490 The perambulat landts betuix the landis 
of Creychtmontgorth and Nethertoun. 


Perambulate (pére-mbi#leit), o [f. L. per- 
ambuldt-, ppl. stem of perambulare (f. per through, 
all over + antbulire to walk): see -ATES 5.] 

1. trans. To walk through, over, or about (a 
place or space) ; formerly more generally, to travel 


or pass through, to traverse. 

1568 [see PeRamuter quot. 1508), 1607 J. Davirs Sumina 
Totalis Civ, Ere once the Sunne his Round perambulate. 
1665 MancexGrotius’ Low C.Warres 414 The Sea, is, cannot 
say, inhabited, but perambulated by the Samogitians, 1763 
JouNSON 25 June in Boswell, There is a great deal of Spain 
that has not been perambulated. 1879 Cassel’’s Techs. 
F-duc. VW. 96/1 He was wont to perambulate the garden and 
the hothouses, lantern in hand, ‘ 

b. fg. To ‘go round’, surround in position. 

1863 HawtHorne Our Old Home (1879) 168 Inthe centre of 
the grassy quadrangle about which the cloisters perambulate. 

@. futr. To walk about; to travel or move 


about (quot. 180d). 

1607 Heyvwooo Faire Maids Wks. 1874 13. 48, 1 am per- 
ambulating before a female. 1611 CorvaT Crudities 29 
Perambulating about some of the principall streets of Paris. 
1800 CoLrqunoun Conn. Thames iii. 84 The boats per- 
ambulating [among the shipping] during the night. 1825 
Lytron Falkland 1. (1827) 38 eerie who always per. 
amboulate with a book in their bands. 

2. spec. a. trans. To travel through and inspect (a 
territory) for purposes of measurement and division ; 
‘to survey, by passing through’ (J.). b. To walk 
statedly or in procession around the boundaries of 
(a forest, manor, parish, etc.) for the purpose of 
formally determining or preserving them; to make 
perambulation of: see PebaMBULATION 3. 

1612 Davirs Why Ireland, etc. 249 Commissions..lo view 
and perambulate those Irish terrilories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the same into..counties. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. (Camden) 119 Acomic'on under 
the great seale, for perambulating the forest of Beare. 
1757 Mrs. Gateritn Lett. Henry § Frances (1767) 1. 59 
noté, A certain annual festival [Ambarvalia], among the 
Romans, when they perambulated the bounds of their 
farms, and sacrificed to Ceres. 1799 S. Preeman Town OFF 
35 The Selectmen appoint persons to perambulate, run and 
renew the dividing lines between the towns. 1883 American 
VI. 359 Boundary stones, which used to be annnally per- 
ambulated by the mayor and corporation. 

ce. ddr, To make perambulation; to beat the 
bounds. 

1708 S. Sewatt Diary 12 Apr., Capt. Culliver and others 
perambulating for Braintrey and Milton, went with us, 

Hence Pera‘mbulated f//,¢.; Pera‘mbulating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 1862 (Azmorous rorce- 
use) = being whecled in a perambulator). 

1675 Ocitay &rii. Pref. 1 Their Perambulated Projections 
.. being much inferior to what might have been done. 1824 
T. Tuomrson Hist, Ch. Swine 157 To confirm the custom 
of perambulating. 1829 H. Hawrnorn Visit Babylon 18 
The perambulating bugs, that made every limb I bad, a 
meal, 1862 Catvertey Verses §& Tr.‘ fic vir, hie est’ v, 
Each perambulating infant Had a magic in its squall. 

Perambulation (pérembil@fon). [a. AF. 
perambulation, med.L. perambilatio (both in early 


use in England in sense 3), n. of action from‘ 


perantiulare: see prec. and -ATION, 
ambulazione (Florio).] - 
1. The action of walking through; a walk, a 
Journey on foot; formerly more generally, the action 
of travelling through or about; a tour. 

61488 Digdy Afyst, (x882) 1. 67, I shall..make perambula- 
cion, Thorow-oute damaske, 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) 
Tl. 136 Then he sent out skowtes..loviewe the way of their 
perambulation. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. vit. 342 Whether dis- 
content or curiosity drone me to this eecoe perambulation. 
ue CumBertano Observer No. 96 IV. 25 The fatigue of so 
ill-timed a perambulation disabled me from expressing that 
degree of admiration, which seemed lo be expected. 182 
Lytton Devereux 1. xi, L..venlure to request you to oe 
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some other spot for your nocturnal perambulations. 1877 
*H. A. Pace’ De Quincey IL. xvi. 29 In the course of his 
daily perambulations at Lasswade. 

b. Const, of (the place). 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (\0b.) 43 In the perambulation 
of Italy young ‘Travellers must he cautious..to avoyd one 
kind of I'urbery or cheat. 1779 8 Jonxson £. 2%, Wilton 
Wks. 1]. gt He seems to have intended a very quick per- 
ambulation of the country [aly]. 1862 Lewin Jernsadenz 
110 In their perambulation of the walls both started in 
opposite directions. 

2, The action of travelling through and inspecting 
a territory or region; a survey. b. frausf. A 
written account of a survey or tour of inspection. 

15876 Lamparpe (¢/f/c) A Perambulation of Kent: Cun- 
teyning the Description, I1ystorie, and Customes of that 
Shyre. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. t. viin $6 Adrian spent 
his whole reign... in a perambulation or survey of the Rouian 
empire, 1657 Woon Z7fe (O.11. 5.) L. 215 Apr. 30... he 
began his perambulation of Oxfordshire: and the monu- 
ments in Wolvercot church were the first that he survey'd 
and transcrib'd. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1069 The work will 
include a ‘ Perambulation', such as is found iu the classic 
by Stowe and Strype. 

3. ‘The action or ceremony of walking officially 
round a territory (as a forest, manor, parish, or 
holding) for the purpose of asserting and recording 
its boundaries, so as to preserve the rights of posses- 
sion, ctc.; beating the bounds. 

fer2go Bracron iv. ix. (Rolls) ILI. 70 Fiat inde per- 
ambulatio et sic terminetur uegotium.]  sg0 tet 32 
Ten WITT, 12 Disercte persons. .to make parambulacious 
& to appoint..wher the boundes.. shal extend. 1563 
flomtlies Ww. Rogation Week w. (tithe), An Exhortation to 
be spoken to suche Paryshes where they vse theyr l'er- 
ambulation in Rogation weke. 1590 Res. Loiey Council 
Scot. WV. 515 Ane court of perambulatioun haldin mair nor 
ane hundreth yeiris syne. 1654 Josten Ree. (1877) 11. 119 
My. James Oliver and Robtt ‘Vurner are appoynted to ran 
the line betwixt Cambridge and Rockslury, and the towne 
of Boston in perambniatyon, 1704 J. Harris Ler Pechn, 
L, Peranbulation of the Forest, is the Surveying or Walking 
abont the Forest, or the Limits of it, hy Justices, or other 
Officers. .to set down the Mctes and Bounds thereof. 1895 
Stusns Const. fist. I. xiv. 149 ‘Vhe perambulations 
necessary for carrying out the forest reforms were ordered, 

b. évansf. A record of a perambulation. 

[1393 Nodes of f'arlt. 11. 320/2 Qe les Chartre, Franchises, 
& Perambulation dont ceste Lille fait mention soient ratiliez.] 
1610 [Hottann Camden's Grit. 1.497 King Henry the Secon! 
. disforested it (as wee tinde in an old Perambulation). 

4. The boundary traced, or the space enclosed, 
by perambulating ; circuit, cirenmference, bounds ; 
district, precinct, extent. 27. and fig. 

1601 Jonnson Avnged. & Conzrmru, (1603) 46 In that per- 
ambulation is contained the greater part of [ungarie. 
1678 T. Jones J/caré & Kivht Sov. 116 The one ie 
within the perambulation and jurisdiction of Divine sove- 
raignty, the other of humane. 1705 Hickertncitr 7’vest-er, 
Vv. (1721) 215 They were never quiet till they. .enlarged 
the Peramhulations of what they had, 1860 lorster Gr. 
Remonstr, 226 extending the boundaries of the forests in 
Fssex, and annihilating the ancient perambulations. 1892 
Daily News 25 Jan. 5/4 Nominally the Forest has a per- 
amhulation of ninety-three thousand acres. 

+5. fg. Comprehensive relation or descriplion; 
also, circumlocution, ‘beating about the bush’, Ods. 

1509 Hawes Toot AMedit. viii, What sholde TI shewe by 
perambulacyon All this grete tryumphe. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn, u. To King § 15, | will now attempt to make a 
generall and faithfall perambulation of learning. 4 1652 
Brome Mad Couple 1 Wks. 1873 1. 16 Leave these per- 
ambulations; to the point, (Cf. PREAMBULATION.] 

6. attrib. 

1670 in Daily Chron. 12 May (1904) 4/7 Spent on the 
perambulation dinner, £3 10s. 1886 Wittis & CrarK 
Cambridge \. Introd, 12 A sort of boulevard, or perambula- 
tion-road (cfrenitus), : 

Perambulator (pérembizleitan. [Agent- 
noun f. L. Jerambuldre to PERAMBULATE: see -OR 2.] 

1. One who perambulates. a. ge. One who 
walks or travels through or about a place; a 
traveller, pedestrian. Now rare or Obs. 

161t SpeeD /fist. Gt. Brit. vu. it. 289 Their Metropolitane 
Citie Canterbury, which was the paterne (saith that Countries 
Perambulator i LantthrdeD that this Sigebert followed in 
the erection of his. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) IVAs. un. 81 
The Longing desire that America hath to entertaine this 
ynmatchahle Perambulator. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries 1. xix. 305 (Italy) Were it not for the canals. .the 
element, water, would be altogether absent from tbe per- 
ambulator’s view. . 

+b. One who performs a perambulation for de- 
termining boundaries: sec PERAMBULATION 3. Ods. 

1667 Ree. Muddy River §& Brookline, Mass, (1875) 39 Mr. 
John Hull, .. Peter Aspinwall are chosen perambulators for 
the bounds between Muddy River and Roxbury. 1699 
Boston Rec. (1881) VIL. 234 The perambulators chosen by 
the Selectmen to run the line between Charlestown and 
Boston. 1815 Sir W. Grant_in Coofer's Keepy Chancery 
313 The Course taken by the Perambulators..was such as 
to include the Whole of..what they claimed as Common 
belonging to the Parish. i . 

+2. A machine for measuring distances, con- 
sisting of a large wheel trundled by a handle along 
the ground, with attached clockwork and dial for 
recording the revolutions ; a hodometer. Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 374/2 A Perambulator..by 
which they measure the distances between place and place. 
1752 W. Stuxetey in Afemz. (Surtees) II. 465 The machine 
called perambulator, or way-wiser, which measures the 
road. 1792 PAil. Trans, LAXXII. 113 From the month 
of Cuddalore river to the north end of the base I mensured, 
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with a peramhulator, just four miles and one furlong. 1828 
Uurron Conrse Math, UL. 57, The perambulator..has a 
wheel of 84 fect, or half a pole, in circumference. 

3. A hand-carriage, with three or four wheels, for 
one or two young children, pushed from behind. 
(The current sense; often colloquially abbreviated 
to pram.) 

1857 Miss Yoxce Let. 1 Oct. in C. Coleridge Life $ Lett, 
Then little Constantia Wood arrived driven up in a per. 
ambulator. 1860 U7 Year Round No, 52. 35 Small per- 
authulators for the weakly dolls 40 be trundled in. 

+t Pera‘mbulatory, 54. Ots. [f. L. peram- 
buldre, -df-: see prec. and -onv}, Cf, AmBULATORY.] 
a. A place for walking about in; a walk. b. ?A 
record of a perambulation | PERAMBULATION 3). 

1636 Drarawait Aon. £ntp. 233 Curious walkes and 
perambulatories befitting so great a Majesties residence. 
1773 stuherst Rec. 1884) 61/2 ‘That the Perambulatry of 
the Line between Hadley and Amberst Lately iun., be 
accepted. 

Perambulatory (perembivlitai,,@. [fas 
prec, + -ony 2] 

1. a. Given to perambulating; vagrant, wander- 
ing, strolling, itinerant. b. Pertaining to ar 
characterized by perambulation. 

1803 W. Tavior in sian. Ree. 1. 425 Vt is probable that 
a perambnulatery population would originate, 1805 F. Hor. 
kexs 4ifde) An Abstract af the particulars contained ina 
perambalatory survey of above vroiniles of turipike road, 
1826 Blackw. Wag. XX. 277 Such .. as you sometiines see 
in the scenery of a Perambulatory Theatre, 

2. nonce-use. Relating to perambulators. 

1856 Yuit’s Was, NXIIL 306 We introduced the... peraim- 
es patent, only to show the risk of dealing in patent 
rights, 

| Perameles ‘perimilz’. Zoo/. [mod.L. (G. 
St. llilaire) f Gr. mnpa bag, pouch + J. wées, 
melis a marten or badger.) «A genus of small 
marsupials of Australia and New Guinea, typical 
of the family /*rame/ide, or true LBandicoots. 
llence Perame‘lid, an animal of this genus, a 
perameles; Perame‘line a., belonging to the 
sub-family containing /’rameles; Perame'loid «., 
akin to or resembling /erameles. 

[1879 A. R. Wantace Australas. iii. 55 The Peramelida, 
or bandicoots and rabbit-rats, are small animals. allied to 
the kangaroos} 1886 P. Rouinson ladley Veet. Frees 9S 
Ilere, too, is that other eccentricity, the trabbit-eared Pera- 
meles', such a nondescript to look at that Nature herself 
must have been puzzled. .to say what it was she had made. 

+Peramene, a. Os. rarve—'. [ad. L. per 
anwn-us, f. per- (PER- 4) + amanuus pleasant.) 
Very pleasant. 

1657 Tomtixson Reno's Disp.273 With a. .red flower and 
peramene odour. 

Peramount, Peramour;: see PaRawounr, etc. 

Perand, Perans, appearing, etc.: see PEAR z. 

Peranter(e, obs. variant of PERADVENTURE. 

Perantique (parXnti*k), @. moncc-wd. [See 
Per- 4.] Very antique or ancient, 

1883 G, Sternexs S. Buege’s Stud. North. Mythol. 66 
Lines of verse..in a perantique dialect. 

[Perareplum, error for peare-pleum: see PEARS, 

1573 Tusser //usb, (1878) 76 Perareplums, black and yelow.] 

Perau, obs. form of Paral, ‘Turkish coin. 

Peraunter(e, -ire, cte., obs. fl, PERADVENTURE. 
Peravail, var. Paravait Ofs. Perawiek, obs. 
f. Periwie. Perayle, obs. f. Panet, PERIL. 

Perbend, variant of perfend, PARPEN, 

1858 in Sistmonns Dict. Trade. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Perboil(e, obs. form of Pargor, 

+ Perbole, obs. aphetic form of ITyPERBOLE. 

1678 Drvoen Atad Neeper tv. i, Will you leave your per- 
boles, and come then? did. v. 1, Nay'an yon are in your 
perholes again | 

+ Perbreak, -brake, v.! Os. Forms: 4-6 
perbrake (4 pere-), 6 Se. perbraik. Pa. pple. 
6 Sc. perbrekit. [perb. f. L. fer through + 
Break w: cf. L. perfringére; but the early spelling 
-brake does not belong to the vb. dreat (cf. however 
BRrakE v1), and the compounding of a native vb. 
with a L. prefix is unexpected in the 14the. App. 
not to be identified with PARBREAK 7] @. favs. 
To make a breach in, break through, shatter. b, 
tutr. To suffer a breach, to burst or break asunder. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7950 A strong 
castel.. Pat non wy force mighte hit take, Ne wyb engyns 
hit perebrake {v.». non engine perbrake} c1q420 Lyos. 
Story of Thebes mi, in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 370/2 As he 
that hurteleth ayenst harde stones Braseth him self, and 
unwarly perbraketh. 1497 Br. Atcock fons aGaaD C itj, 
Thy door is open and the seale isnot perbraked. 1513 
Douctas ineis 1. iv. 25 Perbrakit scbhippis but cabillis 
thair mycht ryde. /d/d. vi vi. 63 Gan grane or geig ful 
fast the jonit barge. ,, and with lekkis perbraik, Scho suppit 
rig, of the latk. 

+ Perbrea‘k, perbra‘ke, v.?, parallel form of 


PARBREAK @., to vomit,-to spne. 

1495 7revisa's Bari, De P. R. xvin. xxvii. (WW. de W.) 

87 A hounde. .etyth. .ofte careyne so gredily that_he per- 
a th [A/SS. brakep) and castyth it vp. 1567 Gotpine 
Ovid's Met, v1. (1593) 148 To perbreake up his meat againe. 
1601 Hontano Pliny xx, iv. LI. 40 For them rhat would per- 
breake or vomit, the best way to take it [radish], is at the 
e-nd of a uicale, 85 
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Hence + Perbreak‘er; + Perbrea‘king 74/. sd, 

1495 (revisa’s Barth De P. Rv xvitt. xxvii. (WW. de W.) 
787 Ahounde gadryth herbes. .by whom he purgyth hymself 
wyth perbrakynge [1/58. hrakynge] and casiynge. 1576 
Newton Lemnie's Couples, (1633) 175 In vomiting and per- 
braking. 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict, Vonititor,.,a vomiter, a 
spewer, a perbraker. 

Percale (\jperka‘}, porka-l).. Forms: 7-8 per- 
calla, -callis, -caula(h; 8- pereale. [app. orig. 
from some Eastern source: origin uncertain (cf 
however Pers. pargi/ah a rag), The mod. use is 
an adoption (with the material) of F. ferva/e (1723 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In Sp, fereal, It. percallo.] a. 
orfg. A fabric imported from the East Indies in 
the r7th and 18th centuries: ? = Book-MuSsLIN: cf, 
quot, 1696. b, In mod. use, A closely woven cotton 
fabric, orig. of French manufacture, with higher 
finishing than muslin, aud without gloss. 

a. 1621 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 11. 160, 7 peeces 
white pereallas. 1696 J. FL Werchant’s Ware-ho. 33 4 
sort of fine Callico called Percallis, there being of it two 
sorts, the one is inuch like Sallampoires, and is made up 
much like it..3; the next is made up like a Book; these 
sorts are indifferent fine, and are. much used fur Shifts and 
Shirts, but the Book-Percallis is the strongest. 1757 -Vew 
Hist, ££. Ind 11, 143, 8100 pieces pereales. 1813 W. Mat 
burn Orient, Comm, UL. 221 Percaulahs, Pieces R8oo. 

b. 1840 Tuackeray Jaovs S&-64.6 A light bed which has 
a tall canopy of red pervale, 1884 Girl's Own Paper Aug. 
682/r Quantities of cottons, chintzes, and percales are tu be 
seen in the shops, iy preparation for a hot summer. 1890 
Cent. Dict. sv. The soft-finished percale is an English 
manufacture, of Jess body than the French pereale. 

attrib, 1880 Out wa’ Moths 1.61 Look at our camelot and 
percale gowns that Worth sends us. 

Percaline (paskalfn, pdsk4lin). [a. F. fer- 
caline, dim, of percale: see pree.] A glossy kind 
of French cotton cloth, usually dyed of one colour. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. frade, Percaline (French), fine cotton 
print. 1888 /arper's Mag. Oct. 2740/1 A gray calico skirt 
and coarse petticuat of percaline. 

Percarbide (paikabaid). Chen. [f. PEr- 5 
+ CaRBIDE.] A compound containing the maxi- 
main proportion of carbon with another clement. 
Also Perca‘rburet. So Perca‘rburetted a., con- 
taining or charged with a maximum of carbon, as 


percarburetted tron, 

1826 Henry Elem, Chom, 1. viii. 424 This gas .. termed 
by them O/efau? gas ., has sinee been called d¢-carbureted 
or fercarbureted hydrogen, 1857 Mave Axpos. fer. 904/2 
A percarburet. /brd. Percaréuretus., percarbureted. 

+ Perca:se, adv. Obs. (exc. dial.) Forms: sce 
Case sé.1; also 4-6 (9 d@ta/.) par-; 5 Sc. percass, 
-chass, 6 -caiss,-kase. [Ml‘.a. AF. par cas, fer 
cas, OF. par cas: see Per and Case sé.) Cf F, 
par hasard; for sematology, see PERCHANCE.] 

1. Ina statement of fact: By chance, as it chanced ; 
= PERADVENTURE adv. 1, PERCHANCE 1. 

1375 Barnova Bruce ut. 48: Then hapnyt at that tyme 
pereass, That the Erle of the Leuenax was Amang the hillis, 
1386 Cuaucrr ard. 7.557 And with that word, it happed 
hym par cas To take the botel, ther the heey was. 1513 
Dovcras nets v. vi. 75 Quhar as fast by The stirkis for 
the sacrifice, per cace, War newly brittnit. 

2. Lf (except, lesi, etc.) percase, if (lest, etc.) by 
chance, if the case or chance were that. Cf Per- 
ADVENTURE adv. 2, PERCHANCE 2, PERHAPS 2. 

c1gi2 Hocceeve De Reg. Princ. 1471 Uf pat pou haddest 
per cas ben a prest. 1513 More Aich. #14, Wks. 45/2 
Yf shee bee percase so obstynate, und_so preciselye sette 
vppou ber own wyl, that [etc.}. 1571 Castpion #/is?. fred, 
vii, (1633) 20 If percase for advancement of their Citties, they 
straine a point of truth. 1575 Alirr. Mag., Lasting’s x1, 
Least thou differ, to thincke me kinde, per case. 

3. Ina hypothetical or contingent statement: It 
may (might) chance or be the case that... ; may- 


be, perchance, peradventure, perhaps. 

13.. Cursor AI. 4o02 (Gitt.) If bu will pai sal _pasce, And 
cum nohut in his hand percas. 1390 Gower Conf. JN. 14 
The weies ben so slider, In which he mai per cas so falle, 
That he schal breke his wittes alle. ¢1440 Lyna, //ors, 
Shepe § Goos 535 (Lansd. MS.) That thon canst nat, pareas 
amnothir can. 1575 Gascotcne Pr. /’Veas. Kentiw. Av, 
Percase she came this worthy Queene to serue. 1605 M. Sut- 
cure Brief Exant. 91 They wonlde percase say the same 
of Scotland but that theire conscience told them contrary. 
1838 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parcaas. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Lerkeease, or Jlercase, perchance. 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually with 
ellipsis: = PERapvenTuRE B. 3 b, PERCHANCE 3 b. 

[1377 Act x Rick. Hf,c. 7 Repreignantz vers eux la value 
de cel livere, ou per cas Ja double value, per tiel covenant ; 
1611 ¢raasi, taking againe towards them the value of the 
same Liuerie, or percase the double value.) 1523 WoLsey 
in Fiddes Lefe 1. (1726) 71 Reasonable offers..more re- 
garded than per-case the qualities of the person. 1574 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures 53 ¥* on plough land is lptted to the 
purparty of the one, as percase to the yonger sister. 1600 
Darrete Detect. Harsuet 99 The Bp. had seene him doe his 
tricks before that time, yea, percase, oftentimes, 

Percaula(h, obs. variant of PERCALE, 

Pereayue, Perce, obs. f. PErcelvE, Prerce. 


Perceant (ps1sint), a. poet. arch. or Obs. 

* Also 4-7 persant, 5 perceaunt, persand, 5-6 

persaunt. [a. F. Zercant, pr. pple. of percer to 
pierce.] Penetrative, keen, piercing. //, and fig. 

1377 Lanct. 2. /7. B. 1 155 And portatyf and persant as 

pe poynt of a nedle. ¢1g00tr, Secreta Secret, Gov. Lords. 


| 
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1. i, 47 He was a man of. .persand vndirstandynge. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Kose 2809 Hir laughing eyen, persaunt and clere. 


¢ 1530 Crt. Love 849 Now am I caught, and unwar sodenly 
With persant stremes of your yén clere. 1590 Spenser 
FQ... x. 47 All were his earthly cien both blunt and bad, 


- «Vet wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright. 1610 
W. Fotxincuam Ar? of Survey 1. vis 11 Pellucid, milde, 
subtill, cleare, sweet, persant, soone hot and colde. 1819 
Keats Lamia us, 301 The sophist’s eye, Like a sharp spear, 
-- Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. 

Perceaue, -ceave, obs. forms of PERCEIVE. 

Perceauerance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Oés. 

+ Percei‘t. Ods. vare. Also 4 parceit, 5 per- 
seyte. {[f. PERCEIVE, on the analogy of deceit, 
rveceil, etc.: cf, Conceit.] Perception. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles Prol. 17 It passid my parceit.. 
How so wondirfull werkis wolde haue an ende, ¢ 1400 
Beryn 3785 Geffrey had ful perseyte of hir encombirment. 
1681 W. Rorertson /’Araseod. Gen. (1693) 1141 He bath 
very small perccit of what is past. 

Perceivable (paisivib’l),@. Now rare, [In 
MI. a. OF, percevable (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,); in 
later times referred directly to PERCEIVE z.] 

1. ‘Perceptible; such as falls under perception’ 
(J.). a. By the senses: Sensible. 

_ £1450 Wacre Plays (E.E.T.S.) 55/598 It ys ioy of ioys 
inestymable, T'o halse, to kys pe affyable; A louer ys sone 
perceyvable Be be smylynge on ime, wan pat doth remove. 
1614 Raceicu fist, World (1634) 5 He created, and was 
the sole cause of this aspectable and perceivable universal. 
1788 Anna Sewarp /e¢?, (1811) V1. 12z There was a perceiv- 
able smile upon the lips. 1847 //ustr. Lond, News 4 Sept. 
146/1 Filthy sewers.. perceivable by the nose, 

b. By the mind: Intelligible, appreciable. 

1567 Draxt Horace To Rdr. #v, J being in all myne 
other speaches so pl.yne, und perceaneable. 1754 Eowarps 
Freed. Will u. vi, Al perceivable Time is judged and 

erceived hy the Mind only by the. successive Changes of 
its own Ideas. 1832 Ht. Martineau f/7ll & Vadley viv 84 
‘There were many perceivable reasons for this change. 

+2. That may be gathered or collected (as taxes); 
=F, percevable. (Cf. PERCEIVE v8.) Obs. rare. 

1569 Met 11 #éiz. in Bolton Stat. /ref. (1621) 300 As like 
forfeytures to your Majestic by the lawes of this Reale be 
leviable and perceivable. 

Ilence Perceivabi-lity, Percei-vableness. 

1641 Gascotcnr in Rigaud Cor, Seé. Alen (1841). 45 The 
perceivableness of this ceasing by the contraction. 1883 
A. Barratt Ays. Metempiric 76 The condition of the co- 
existence of a plurality of monads in mutual relation, and 
the consequent perceivability of a nniverse. 

Percei‘vably, adv. Now rare. 
-LY¥ 4] Perceptibly, appreciably. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dadit. 1. v. Rule vii, When the 
judgment of the man is discernibly and perceivably little, 
1726 Swirt Gulliver iv. i, 1..found myself pereeivably to 
improve every time. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) VI. 2023 
They were now greatly surprized to find the distance scarce 
perceivably diminished. 

Percei‘vance. O/s. exe. dial. [a. OF. fer- 
cevance (l2the. in Godef.), f. fercenant?, pr. pple. 
of fercevoir to PERCEIVE : see -ANCE.] The capacity 
of perceiving, discernment, wisdom ; the action of 
perceiving, perception (mental or physical). 

1534 TinnaLe /f4. i. 8 Which grace he shed on us abound. 
antly in all wisdome, and perceavaunce [1526 prudency, 
1611 Biste prudence]. 21562 G. Cavenntsn_ Wolsey (1893) 
133 Havyng perceivaunce. that the truthe in this case is 
verydoughtfullto be knowen. 1694 R. BurtuoccE Aeason & 
Vat. Spirits 57 The Eye has no Perceivance of things hut 
under Colours that are not in them. @18a5 Foray Voc. £. 
alnglia s¥., ‘The boy is a dunce, and has no perceivance’. 
1855 Ronson MVAZtéy Gloss. s.v., ‘1 had no perceivance 
about it’, knew nothing of the matter. 1893 Cozens-Hakpv 
Broad Norfolk 8s \f the man..is occasionally the worse 
for drink, and not to be depended upon, they say he has no 
persayvance over hisself. F 

5o | Percei-vancy Obs. rare, perception. 

1649 J. Eccttston tr. Behmen's Epist. vi. 85 By the 
formation, or impression it hath brought ie selfe into the 
Perceivancy of the Essence. In which Perceivancy or 
Sensibility the Magneticall Desire is arisen. 

+ Percei‘vant, a. Ods. rare. [a. F. per- 
cevant, pr. pple. of percevotr ; see prec. and -anT.] 
Perceiving, observant, understanding. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gow. Lordship 103 Pat he loke 
to, and be persayuant, whenne nede shal fall. 

Perceive (posi'v),v. Forms: 4-7 perceyue, 
-ve, perceiue, (4 -cayue, -seiue, 4-5 -seyue, 
-sayue, 5-6 Sc. -sawe, 6 -saue, -saife, -saive, 
6 -cive, 6-7 -cenue, -ve); 4— perceive; also 4-6 
par-, 5 pur-. [a. OF. */ercezv-re, northern form 
of percotvre, now percevorr (stressed stem fercerv- 
=fpercotv-); = Pr. percebre, Sp. percebir, Pg. per- 
ceber -L, percifre to take possession of, seize, get, 
obtain, receive, gather, collect; also, to apprehend 
with the mind or senses, understand, perceive; f 
per through, thoroughly + cafére to take, seize, 
lay hold of, etc. Both branches of the L. sense 
were used in OF.; mod.F. has chiefly that of 
~ receive, collect’, which is less important in Eng., 
and now obs. (/¢erceive may in some cases have 
been aphetic for aferceive, APPERCEIVE.)] 

I. To take in or apprehend with the mind or 
senses, 

1. trans. To apprehend with the mind; to be- 
come aware or conscious of; to observe, under- 


[f& prec. + 


PERCEIVE. 


stand. Const. stmple obj., off. clause, 
inf. or conpl, Also adsol. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 8625 (Cott.) At pe last..sco parcenid, pat 
sco was of hir child deceuid. 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 16263 Pider cam nought Osewy ;.. When 
Penda hit perseined, he made gret fare ffor bat Osewy was 
nought pare. 1393 Laxat. 2. P/. C. xx. 66 He perceyuede 
by his pous he was in peril to deye. ¢ 1400 Fiwaine § Gaw. 
2034 Sir Vwayn persayved..That it was so ner the nyght 
That no ferrer ride he might. 1526 Tixoate Afarh ii, 8 
When Jesus perceaved in his sprete, that they so reasoned 
in them selves. 1591 Saks. #2vo Gent. 1. i. 159 Doe 
you not perceine the jest? 168: P. Rvcaut tr. Gracian's 
Critick 143 He. .perceived himself led another way. 2173 
Manvevitte World Unmasked (1736) 15, I perceive J shal 
soon have a very different opinion oe that master than 
I have hitherto entertain’d. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol, v. $7 
(1819) 65 If we perceive a useful end and means adapted to 
that end, we perceive enough for our conclusion. 1849 
Macactay /fist, Eng. vi. Il. 75 The courtiers and foreign 
ministers soon perceived thatthe Lord Treasurer was prime 
minister only in name. 1862 H. Spencra #irst Princ. 1. ili 
$20 If. .the abject perceived is self, what is the subject that 
perceives? 

tb. Of an inanimate object: ‘To be affected 
by’ (J.). Obs. rare". 

1626 Lacon Sy/va § 8:8 The Vpper Regions of the Aire per- 
ceiue the collection of the matter of Tempest and Winds, 
before the Aire here below, 

+2. To take in fully or adequately; to grasp the 
meaning of, comprehend, understand, Oés. 

a@1300 Cursor Al. 10785 (Cott.) Pe feind suld noght per- 
ceiue Pat a maiden suld consaiue. ¢1460 Tozwneley Myst, 
vn. g2 Perceyf well what 1 shall say. 1526 Piler, cae 
(W. de W. 1531) 32b, It is requyred that he have..suche 
langage, as he may be perceyued of them to whome he 
precheth. 1559 Prim, Men. Vill Pref. in Privo, Prayers 
QO. iz, (Parker Soc.) 12 That the youthe..vse the same, 
vntill thei bee of compitent vnderstandyng and knoweledge 
tu perceiue it in latin, 1575 Lanenam Jef. (1871) 35 Forte 
grande est la pounoyr gu'auott la tresnoble Science de 
Musique sur les esprites humains: perceiue ye me? I have 
told ye a great matter noow. 

3. To apprehend (an external object) through one 
of the senses (esp. sight) ; to become aware of by 
sight, hearing, or other sense; to observe; ‘to diss 
cover by some sensible effects’ (J.). Const. as in 1. 

¢1330 R. Drunne Chron. (1810) 18 pat [?xead ban] perceyued 
Haldayn, pat bare pe croice on hie, Sex & pritty paiens 
enhussed priuelie. 13.. A. 4/is. 1984 (Bodl. MS.) He ha per- 
ceyued by his sizth, Pat he ne hap azein hym mizth. 1382 
Wryeur ets ii. 14 Be this thing knowun to jou, and with 
eeris perseyue my wordis. ¢1420 Lvoc. Assembly of Gods 
264 Next vuto hymn, as I percene mought, Sate the goddese 
Diana. ¢c1ggo York Jfyst, xl. 164 By no poynte conthe I 
parceyne hym passe. ¢1470 Henry IVallace m, 250 Na 
Sothren that tyme was persawyt in thai wais, Bot he tholyt 
dede that come in thar danger. 1560 Davs tr. Steidane's 
Comm, 206 They went awaye hy nyght so pryvely, that the 
enemy perceived it not. 1§9a Davies /amort, Soul xv. v. 
(1714) 70 iv’n the Ears of such as have no Skill, Perceive a 
Discord. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C, v. iii. 13 Are those my Tents 
where 1 perceiue the fire? 1632 aywaro tr. Biondi s 
Fromena 98 By the cries she perceived the troopes to bee in 
a hot conflict. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 132 No re- 
markable smell could be aie ne from it. 1812 H.& J. 
Ssutu Ag. Addr. xiii, [She] Protrudes her gloveless hand, 
perceives the shower. 1878 Gro. uior Coll. Breakf P. 226 
Whatever sense perceives or thought divines, 

+4. rofl. (=F. se percevoir,s apercevotr) and pass., 
in senses 1 and 3. Const. ¢hat,of. a. rofl. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 443 When he [Lucifer] parceued him be 
(4/S. be] pis Pat he was ouer all ober in blis. 13.. Guy 
Warw, (A) 726: Gij him perceyued in pat stounde pat.. 
burch wepen y-grounde.. No stou3 him man neuer mo. 1483 
Caxton G. dé la Tour \v. Ev, A seruaunt of her lord..per- 
ceyned hymofit and told it to hislord. ¢1489 — Blanchardyn 
xxi. 91 [ have not perceyued me of this that ye telle me. 

tb. pass. To be perceived: to be aware. Oés. 
a1300 Cursor Al. 1893 (Cott.) Quen noe sagh and was 

arseueid Pat pis rauen had him deceueid. ¢1330 R. 
BRUNNE CArox. (1810) 159 Richard] was perceyned, bei 
were renged redie. ¢1470 Elexry Ji adlace x1, 106 Or thai 
com ner that place, Off thaim persawyt rycht weil! was gud 
Wallace. P 

+5. trans. To apprehend what is not open or 
present to observation; to see through, see into. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 37 The King. .Persauit thair sub. 
tilite. ¢ 1380 Wyeiir Jiks, (1880) 10 Lest here ypocrisie 
he parceyued. ¢ 1440 Generydes 3193 Whanne the Sowdon 
perseivid his entent. 1532 Moae Coa/ut. Tindale Wks. 
666/2 Here is it ethe to spye and perceyue hys iuglyng well 
invughe. 1651 Hoppers Levfath. 1. xxvii. 154 They think 
their designes are too subtile to be perceived. 1660 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos. Wh. 1. 35 For those who futures would 
perceave. P 

+8. To recognize. Obs. rare. 

1553 T. Wison Aéet. (1580) 216 Not onely could they 
nol perceiue theim by their faces, but also they could nut 
discerne theim by any other marke..in all their bodies, 

+7. tair. To discern defween. Obs. rare. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. viv. (W. de W.) 192 By 
voys and face we perceyne [4/SS. men knowib] bytwene 


chyldren and men of fullaege. ‘ 
II, To take into possession. Cf. L. percipere, 


I. percevoir, in lit. sense, from L. capere to take, 


+8. trans. To receive (rents, profits, dunes, etc.). 

1382 Wyeur Jodit xiv.15 Al the eritage of the hous of 
Raguel he perceyvede [Vude. percepit) 1474-3 Kolls of 
Parlt, V1. 4/2 Every of the seid men Archers, fo have and 
perceyve vid. by the day oonly. 1512 Avaresd. His 
(Surtees) 1. 4, 1 will that my forsaid dogbters have and 
persaive all the revenieuse. 1596 Bacon A/a.x. § Use Com. 
Law 1. %X, (1636) 73. 1625 Concession to Sir #. Crane in 
Rymer Fadera XVIII. 60 To have, houlde, perceive, 


or 067. and 


PERCEIVED. 


receive and take the said annuitie or yeerely pension of two 1 
thousand pounds. * : k 
+b. in gen. sense: To receive, get, obtain. Ods. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 75 Gretely meraeylde why he 
yat was so honestc of leuyng..had not yette perceiuyd folly 
teste and ioye. 1540-84 Croke /s. (Percy Soc.) 19 Full 
spedely let me obteyne Thy socoure, and perceyue the 
same, 1591 SHAKS. #2v0 Gent. tiig4 Pro nye could’st 
Whoa perceive so much from her? Sf, Sir, I coald perceive 
nothing at all from her; No, not so much as a ducket for 
delivering your letler. 1748 J. Norton Redeemed Capttoe 
(1870) 22 Mrs. Smeed was as wet... but through the good 
providence of God, she never perceived any harm by it. 
Perceived (paisi'vd), pia. [f- prec. + -ED1.] 
+1. (Cf Percxive v. 4b.) Having perception ; 
aware; wary, circumspect, wise. O65. 
e400 Laud Troy Bh, 14588 Thei sayde ‘that Troyens 
were dissayned, And that lhei were not persayued ‘To 
graunte the trewes when thei itasked 
2. Apprehended, seized with the mind, observed. 
61440 Promp. Parc. 382/; 2 Parceyvyd, Jerceptus. 1573-80 
Tiaret Af. P 264 Plainly perceiacd, or knowen: manifest, 
enident, perspectus, 1704 Nowris flee Worid 1. Pref. 11 
The perceivedagreement of thisidea with lhe extreams. 1875 
Wanirsty Li Lang, xiv. 290 Available for perceived needs. 
Hence Perceivedly (paisi‘vedli) adv.; Per- 


cei‘vedness. rare. 

1625 in Rasbw, ///sé. Co/?. (1659) 1. 289 Our Allies in those 
parts will be suddenly and perceivedly strengthened and 
enabled. 1871 Athenwxre 24 June 770 Prof. Fraser. . stating 
as Berkeley's ultimate doctrine, that the condition of sensible 
things during the intervals of our perception of them was 
one of potential perceivedness or perceivability. 

Perceiver (pois'va1), 5d, [f. PEgcerve + -enl.] 

1. One who perceives, a percipient ; an observer, 
understander. 

asso R. Wren tr. C. de Pisan's C. dyst. Troye Ajb, And 
where mysordre, in thy translacion is Unto the perceyner. 
1645 Mutton Ze¢rach. Introd., Under the appearance of a 
gravesolidity, which estimationthey have gain’d among weak 
perceivers. 1867 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims vii. (1895) 177 
Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and oheyer of truth. 
1893 Patmore Aelig. Poete 2 The Poet is, par excellence, 
the perceiver, nothing having any interest for him anless 
he can, as it were, see and touch it with the spiritual senses, 

+2. One who obtains or receives; a recipient, 
participator. Ods. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 10 Pus pe apostil did alle pings for be 
gospel pat he schuld be maad perscyuer per of. /2zd. 28 
i pat we schal. .be so perceyuers of cristis meritis. ¢ 1440 
Hytton Seala Perf. (W.de W. 1494) u. viii, Of be prysoner 
of helle makyth [it] a perceyuer of hevenly herytage. 1675 
Tranerne Chr. Athics xxxii. 540 A_qaick and lively per- 
ceiver, a tender sence, and sprightly intelligence, 

+ Perceiver, v. Os. rare. Also 5 perseuer, 
6 perceuere, perceyver. f[app. a. ONF. Zer- 
ceivre, percevire (13th c. in Godef.: see PERCEIVE) 
taken as the verb-stem: cf. vender, fender} trans. 
To perceive, make out. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. Rout xix. (W. de W.) 65 
The witte of smellynge perseaeryth [.1/.5.5. perseyuep, perc-] 
and knowith smelles. 1503 Hawes “vamp. Virt, x. xiii, 
Hard it wyll be loac so to couere [é ¢. kever] Bat that som 
man shall it perceaere. 1509 — Past. Pfeas, x1x. xxii, 
Vhoughe..wyth a stormy pery The fyre was blowen, yet we 
dyd it cover, Bycause abrode it sbould nothyng perceyver. 

+ Percei'verance, -avnce, (és. Forms: 
5-7 perseuer-, -ver-, 6 perceyuer-, -ver-, per- 
celer-, -ver-, perceauer-, 6-7 perceiuer-, «Ver-; 
5-7 -aunee, -nnce., [app. f. as prec, +-arce, as an 
equivalent of OF. fercevanee (f. percevant, pr. pple. 
of percevoir: see -aNxce), of which the natural 
Eng. repr. was percevance, later PERCEIVANCE. 
Through the insertion of the -er, the word was 
brought into confusion with Zerseverance, already 
in the language and also stressed ferse'verance.] 

1. Facnlty or capacity of perceiving; the act of 
perceiving; mental (rarely physical) perception, 
understanding : =PERCEIVANCE, | 

¢1440 Gesia Rout. li. 230 (Add. MS.) Foryctefull wille, or 
flesshly delectation, .. defouleth the myrrours, that ix, con- 
science and perseveraunce.,so that the soule may not se god. 
rs09 Hawes Past. Picas. v1. iv, So by logyke is good per- 
ceyveraunce To devyde the good and the eayll asondre. 
1548 Upatt “rasm, Par, Luke xvii. 143 Lightenynge 
soodainlye flashynge foorthe .. before ye have any per- 
cciveraunce that any suche thing is tocome. @ 1592 GrEENE 
George @ Greene (1599) Dij, This is wondrous, being blinde 
of sight His deepe perseuerance should be sach to know as. 
1658 Latuam avd Bk, Falconry (1633) 45 Then you shall 

-erceiue that shee will haue perceiuerance and vnderstanding 

y the dogs remouing and giuing way with feare vnto her, 

2. Perceived or perceptible appearance. 

1546 Lancer Pol. Verg. De [nvent. u. xv. 61 God 
wyllyng..to shewe the grosse wyttes of men some per- | 
ceiveraunce of hymselfe, 1579-80 Nortu //utarch, Panlus 
Emitius (ad fin.), He sodainly fell into a raving (without | 
any perseverance of sicknes spied in him before). 1600 
Surrcet Countrie Farme vi. x. 744 U..there be any per- | 
ceiuerance and shewe tbat the budde will likewise blossome 
and flowre. 

So t Perceiverant Ods.rare—! = PERCEIVER sé, I. 
. 1509 Hawes ast, Pleas. x1. xxiv. (1554), For first doctrine, 
in all goodly wise The perseuerant [1555 perceyveraunt] 
troathe T1555 trowthe], in his booth |155§ bote] of wil. 

+ Perceivera‘tion. Oés. rare—'. 
+ -ATION.] = prec. 1. 

€1440 Gesta Row, li, 230 (Har). MS.) A shrewde or a 
froward wil, or a fleshli delectacion, that makith foule the 
consienns and the perseueracion (Add. 47S. perseverance], 
s0 that fe soale may not Se god, ne his owne perill. u 


[f. as prec. 
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Perceiving (paisévin), v6/. 56. [f. Percuive 2 
+ -InGLJ] The action of the vb. Percrive in its 
various senses: a. A becoming aware, observing, 
cognizance, perception ; ta being perceived. 

1375 Barnour Bruce n.1g The bruce..Gert priuely bryng 
Stedys twa, He and the clerk, for-owtyn ma, Lap on, for- 
owtyn persawyng. ¢1qgo Alph. Tales 243 Pai durst not 
cry In pe cetie for parseyvyng, & bai went vnto pe wuddis. 
1509 Fisinn Aven. Sern Ctess Kickmond Wks. (1876) 292 
To the vnderstondynge of latyn wherin she had a lytell 
perceynynge,  1g85 T. Wasittnxcton tr. sWicholay's Voy. 11. 
xxii. 60 Without the knowledge or perceiuing of their hus- 
bands. 176a Kames Alem, Crét. (1833) 475 Perceiving tra 
general term for hearing, sceing, lasting, touching, smelling. 

+b. The receiving (of rents, etc.) (oAs.). 

1485 Kolls of Parlt, V1. 3196/2 The perceyvynge or 
takmg of any issues or proffitts therof. 1503 4 Jef 19 
Men Vi, ¢. 27 $1 Endentures to be made of all suche 
reteyndres receyvynges & perceyvynges. 

Perceiving, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -1Nc?.] 
That pereeives; percipient ; formerly (now rarely ) 
also, discerning, penetrating, sagacious. 

e1410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) ai, A good mann 
and a perceyuande. 1§25 Lp. Brexers /rofss. 1h. xxviil. 
79 As sage and as parceyoing as any hyghe prince in his 
dayes. 1645 Mitton Yetrech. (1851) 235 It must needs 
Bee both unjoyous and injurious to any perceaving person 
sodetain’d. 1736 Butter wIvaf. i i, Glasses .. preparing 
objects for, and conveying them towards the perceiving 
power. 1862 H. Srexcer #irsd frinc. 1 ili. § 20 (1875) 65 
Lhe mental act in which self is known, implies. .a perceiving 
subject and a perecived object. ‘ 

llence Percei-vingness, the qualily or state of 
pereeiving ; perception, discernment. 

1897 F. Tromrson Ver /'eens 130 For L know, Albeit, 
with custom-dalled perceivingness. 

Percel(I, -mel, obs. forms of PanceL, -MEAL. 

Percel,1, percely, etc., obs. furms of Panrsry. 
Percemonie, obs. form of l’arsimayy. 

Per cent (poi sent), fa. (56.) Usually with 
full-stop (fer cen/.), as if an abbreviation of per 
eentum, which is the form used in Acts of Parlia- 
ment and most legal documents; but see Ceyt !. 
[See Per 11]. 2 and Cent !] 

A. Phrase. By the hundred; for, in, or to 
every hundred: with preceding numeral, expressing 
a proportion, as ofa part to the whole amount, or 
esp, of interest to principal. Sce Crest! 2. 

Sometimes definitely = in a hundred ponnds (of sterling 
money), as ‘a shilling per cenl’ = 15, in £100. 

1568-1888 [see Cen! 2). 

b. With mmmeral forming a phrase used arth, 
(‘four per cent loan’), or as sh. in p/. (three per 
cents’), denoting public securities bearing such and 
such a rate of interest: see Cent] 2b, 

1822-88 [see Cent! 2b]. 

B. fer cents (without preceding numeral) as 


5b, pl. Percentages: sfec. in U.S. schools. 

180 Mrs. Browntne Soul's Trav. 23 The tread of the 
business-emen who mast Count their per-cents by the paces 
they take, 1883 s37d Nef. Cincinnati (Ohio) Schools 71 
No committing text-books to memory—no cramming for 
per cents. . 

Hence Percent @. co//oy. in U.S. schools. Also 
with a numeral, -per-ce‘nter (one who lends at so 
much per cent); -per-centing (paying so much 


per cent). 

1883 Student (U. S.) IT. 286 When students are found 
obtaining help of others they are not percented at all. 1883 

grd Rep. Cincinnaté (Ohio) Schools 71 As in Physics so in 

nited States History, there is no percented wriltenexamina- 
tion. 1897 Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/2 He had been charged 
with lending money at 650 per cent...charged with being a 
6s0-percenter. 1852 R.5. Surtees Spouge's Sp. Tour (1893) 
192 What a succession of joyous, careless, dashing, sixty 
per centing youths we have bad. 

Percentage (paisentédz). [f. prec. + -ace.] 
A rate or proportion per cent; a quantity or 
amount reckoned as so much in the hundred, i.e. 
ns so many hundredth parts of another, esp. of the 
whole of which it is a part ; hence /oose/y, a part or 
portion considered in its quantitative relation to 
the whole, a proportion (ef something). 

1786-9 Bextnam Prine. /ufernat, Law Wks. 1843 IL. 
§48/2 The difference between the per centage gained in that 
trade and the per centage gained in the next most pro- 
ductive trade. 1809 Macuin Gif Bias wv. i. 2 4 Middle 
men in the trade .. pocket a tolerable per centage. 1834 
Macaucay Pité Ess, (1889) 316 It bad been usual for foreign 
Princes..to give to the Paymaster of tbe Forces a small 
percentage on tbe subsidies. 1860 Tynnat Glace, 1, iil, 246 
A certain per-centage of the heat will pass through the 
glass. 1886 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. i. 10 A serious per- 
centage of books are not worth reading at all. 

attrié, 1812 J. SuyvtH Pract. of Custonts (1821) 326 A Per 
Centage Daty on the true Value is also payable. 1842 
Parnete Chen, Anal. (1845) 484 Calcolating the Atomic 
Constitation of a Body from its Per-centage Composition. 

Hence Percentaged (-édgzd) @., expressed or 
stated as a percentage. 

1884 New Eng. Frui. Educ. XVX. 376 To judge the 
teacher through his character and riisthicls rather than by 
percentaged results, 

Percentile (paisentail, -il), a. and 56. [f. per 
cent(unt, app. after bissext-zle, etc.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to percentage; reckoned as 
a percentage, b. sd, Each of a series of values 


PERCEPTIBLY. 


obtained by dividing a large number of quantities 
into 2 hundred equal groups in order of magnitude; 
that value which is not exceeded by the lowest 
group is the first fercentile , that not exceeded by 
the lowest two, the second percentile; and so on. 

1885 I. Ganion in Frat, Authrep. fast, Keb. 275 the 
value which so per cent, exceeded, and 50 per cont. fell 
short of, is the Median Value, or the goth percentile, and 
this is practically the same as the Mean Values its amount 
is 85 Ibs, 1889 — in Vadtwre 24 Jan. 208/2 The date were 
published in the Journal of this Institote as a table of * per- 
centiles . 1890 Cent. Dict, Percentile, adj. In percentage : 
as, percentile micasureiment. 

tPercepier. Obs. [aK ferce-fierre, lit, 
‘pierce-stone’, a name of sfhAeniilla arvensés 
(and other plants,.] ‘Vhe plant. fd semila arvensis. 
(Cf. PARsLry-PIERt.) 

16:0 Hottann Carauten's rit, a 2x7 An the fields. ir 
found Percepiet, an herbe peculiar unto Ianghid. 1640 
[see Pakstrvertnkt|, 1658 Paitturs, Jevcefrox, at certain 
Herb, growing in some parts ef Somersetshire, it hath sil 
flowrs of a greenish hew,and is good 69 provuke uring. 1760 
Ji daee ditrod, Bot, App. gee Percepier, i piantes, 

Percept (pousept , 54. /4tlos. [tL pererjpd- 
ane (a thing) perceived, nent. of pa. pple. of 
fereifere to Pewcewe t alter cowecft.] 

1. The object of Peueurrias 

1837 Sin W. Hasuiton Aogdé dil (oe) Bae Whether it 
mighl nut... be proper todntrodnce the tera parcept for the 
object of perception. 1880 Smwowlen din tute Ceowe. VIL 
355 In_any act of perception the matter thet is percept or 
object is commonly outside the organism of the percipient. 

2. The mental product or result of purceiving as 
distinguished from the action. 

1876 Mavpstey /’4ysiod. Und vo273 A percept is the 
abstract of sensalions, so a concept is the abstract of per- 
cepts. 1883 Chand, Freud. &2 Was the mental percept beet 
evoked without any antecedent scnse-percept? 1899.4 //- 
bull's Syste Med, VIL 3909 Word-timages as integral com- 
ponents of percepts and concepts. ' 

+ Percept, v. Ols. rare! [EL Li ferecpl-, 
ppl. stem of peretpere.]) trans. PERCEIVE. 

1652 GatLe J/agastvon. $9 And is not the hizhest specu 
lation of it percepted and perfected by miuuall instruments, 
and those fallacious, too, as themselves complain ? 

Peree:ptful, @ ravew!. [If Pencert sd. +-¥un.] 
Ilaving a perception, perceptive. 

1867 J. G. Rosetr. )fgtl's Puede 104 As when perceptful 
of the coming coll [ive 403, Avenues suemores| The frugal 
emmets pile their wintry: grain ee 

Perceptibility (porse:ptibilit). [f nest: 
sce -ty. Ch. ferecptibilité (Diderot, 18th c.).] 

+1. Capacity or faculty of perceiving; per- 
ceptivity. Ods. 

1642 H. Moxe Sovg of Soud uy, iii. a. Ui, “Vhat spright hath 
no perceptibilily Of his impressions. 1662 J. SraRsow tr. 
Behine's Rent. Wks, Apod. conc Verfect. 31 Vhrough which 
Voyce, the Will in the Impression generateth ©. also per- 
ues and feeling, viz. the eternall Nature. 

. Capability of being perccived. 

z078 Cupwortn /atedl, Syst. tv. 718 The very essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility. 1768- 
74 Tucker £2. Vat. 11834) 1. 312 We must look for some 
other property in body rendering it perceivable, and this 
we may call perceptibility... Whether spirit has the like 
perceptibilily too, we can never certainly know. 1843 
Ruskin dod. Paint, 1. uv. i. $6 According to the namber 
of rays transinitted is the perceptibility of objects below the 
walter, 

Perceptible (pase'ptib'l), @  [ad. late L. 
perceptibil-is (Cassiod., Bocth.), f. fereip-ére, fer- 
cefl- to PERCEIVE: sce -BLE, Cf. OF. perceptible 
(1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).] ‘ 

ti. In active sense: Percipient, perceptive of. 

wsgr-70 B. G. Beware the Cat (1864) 52 The cell per- 
ceptible of my brain intelligible was yet so gross. 1644 
Dicsy Vat, Bodies vii. § 6 50 Vhat..will not, hinder them 
from being very hoat to the sense of feeling (which is 
most perceptible of dense thinges). 2734 br. T. Grenxe 
Dise. Four Last Things (1753) 7, When this separation 
happens, of the soul from the body..(the soul). .becomes.. 
more perceptible of happiness or misery. 1972 Sirnunghan 
Counterf, ¥. i. 19 Too perceptible of the tender cinotions 
af love. 

2. Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
intellect, cognizable, apprehensible ; observable. 

1603 Honcann Plxtarch’s for. 1032 The soule is not per- 
ceptible by any sense. 1699 Berner 39 sv. i. (1700) 27 It 
is perceptible to every man that this is inypossible. 1777 
jensen Seri. for Dodd in Boswell, Freed from their bonds 

y the perceptible agency of divine favour. 1866 Gio. 
Eutor /, /foit v, With a perceptible flashing of the eyes. 

b. quasi-adv. Perceptibly, distinctly, clearly. 

1971 Luckomue fist, Printing 241 After a P.. the af 
separates itself more perceptible than from any other letter. 

Hlence Perce‘ptibleness (rare), capability of 


being perceived. 

1909 Brit, Apollo NW, No. 43. 2/1 The Perceptihleness of 
Motion. 

Pauceph bly (paase’ptibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly2.] {na perceptible manner; (now chiefly) in 
or to a perceptible degree. . 

ar714 Asp, Sarr Iks. (1754) ULL xiii 238 Whether this 
change be notalways performed so perceptibly,as thatthe man 
himself can give a particular account both of the time when, 
and the manner bow, it was wroaghtinbim? 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. UW. 379 The nearest of which [stars].. 1s not 
perceptibly alten in magnitade. 1884 F. Terre Xela?. 
Relig. & Se. iti. (1885) 76 Oar separate ucts are perceptibly 
subject to our own control. ” 
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PERCEPTION. 


Perception (prse'pfan). Also 5 -sepcion, 
-coptioune. [In earlier senses, a. Ol. perception 
action of recciving (12the. in Littré); in later, 
perh. directly ad. L. perception-ent, lit. ‘ receiving, 
collecting’, hence ‘sensuous or mental apprehen- 
sion, perception, intelligence, knowledge’: n. of 
action from fercipére to take, receive, PERCEIVE.] 
The action, faculty, or product of perceiving. 

I. From the literal sense of L, percipcre, to 
take, reccive. 

1. ‘The collection or receiving of rents, etc. Now 
only in legal phraseology. 

1493 Acta indit, (1859) 184/1 The_lordis .. delineris 
pat..Alexr Inness of pt Ik dois wrang in be percepiioune 
vptaking and withalde of pe malez and gerssoumez of be 
landis of menedy. 1723 Pres. St. Russia I, 60 Revenues... 
which are the Czar’s own hoth as to Propriety and Per- 
ception. 19769 Actome Inclos. Act 7 Entry, distress, and per- 
ception of the rents and profits ail Apnison Law ef Con- 
tracts th. i. § 1 (1883) 240 ‘The lessee had the benefit of .. the 
perception of the profits for the whole term purported to be 
granted, 1885 Law Ac. 16 Q. Bench Div. 62 There must 
have been something more than a mere perception of profits. 

+2. The recciving or partaking of the lucharist 
or sacred elements. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 433/1 V° masse may be comprysed 
in four partyes .. the third parte dureth fro the pater hoster 
vnto the persepcion & the fourth parte dureth fro the per- 
cepcion vito thende of the masse. 1624 Garaker 7ransudst. 
105 What this potion and perception is (saith he) it is our 
part to fearne, 1674 Ch. & Court of Rome 7 The .. entire 
perception of the holy Eucharist. 

II. From the secondary or metaphorical sense 
of L. percipéere, to be or become cognizant of. 

3. The taking cognizance or being aware of objects 
in general; sometimes practically = consciousness. 
ln Locke esp. as distinct from volrtton. 

1611 CotGr., Perception, a perception; a perceiuing, appre- 
hension, vnderstanding. 1632 SHexwoop, A pereeluing or 
perception, perception, appercevance. 1665 Gianvitt Jf 
Van, Dogut.20 Verception of spirituals, universals and other 
abstracts from sense, as Mathematical lines,. self-reflection, 
Freedom,..are not at all competible to body or matter. 1665 
— Scepsis Sci. xii. 64 The Best Philosophy .. derives all 
sensitive Perception from Motion, and Corporal impress. 
1690 Locke //unz. Une. u.i. §9 Having Ideas and Percep- 
tion being the same thing. /é/d. vic § 2 The two great and 
principal Actions of the Mind..are these two: Perception, 
or Thinking, and Volition, or Willing. 1725 Watts Logie 
1.4, First, the Nature of Conception or Perception shall just 
be mentioned..Perception is that Act of the Mind (or as 
some Philosophers call it, rather a Passion or Impression) 
whereby the Mind becomes conscious of any Thing, as 
when IJ feel Hunger, ‘Vhirst, or Cold, or Heat; when J see 
a Horse, a Tree, ora Man; when | hear a human Voice, or 
Thunder. 2751 Harets éfermies 1. ‘ii. (1785) 15 Dy the 
Powers of Perception, 1 mean the Sexses and the /ntedlect. 


+b. By Bacon used of the fact of being affected 
by an object without contact, though consciousness 


is absent. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Syéva 1x. Pref, It is certuine, that all Bodies 
whatsoeuer, though they have no sense, yet they haue Per- 
ception :..and sometimes this Perception in some kinde of 
Bodies is farre more subtill than the Sense:..a Weather- 
Glasse wil! finde the least difference of the Weather in Heat 
or Cold, when Men finde it not. /éfd. § 462 It is..reported 
that..a Cucumber... will, in 24 houres shoot so much out, as 
to touch the pot [of water]: which if it be true. .disconereth 
Perception in Plants, to moue towards that which should 
helpe and comfort them, /é¢d. § 819 Great Mountaines hane 
a Perception of the Disposition of the Aire to ‘Tempests, 
sooner than the Valley’s or Plaines below. 


4. The taking cognizance or being aware of a 


sensible or quasi-scnsible object. 

1704 J. Haneis Lex. Techn. 1, Perception, is the clear and 
distinct apprehension of any Object offered to us, without 
forming any Judgment concerning them. %736 Butter 
Anai.1.i, The whole apparatus of vision, or of perception 
by any other of our senses, 1823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(1814) 55 Vegetables are living structures distinguished from 
Animals by exhibiting no signs of perception. 1836 J. 
Taytos Phys. The. Another Life 62 Now we think of five 
species of perception, hereafter we may become familiar 
with a hundred or a thousand. 1868 N. Porter /fnm. 
Intellect 1. iii, § 102 (1872) 119 Perception, in the technical 
and limited sense of the term, is appropriated to the know- 
ledge of material olijects, and of ihe external world. This 
knowledge is gained or acquired by means of the senses, 
and hence, to be more exact, we call it sensible perception, 
or, more briefly, sense-perception. 188a-/roc. Soc. Psych, 
Research 1. 13 Gathering evidence on the obscure but im. 
portant question of what may he termed supersensuous 
perception. i 

b, loosely. Personal observation; esp. sight. 

3817 Jas. Mitt Brit. [ndia v. ii, IL. 358 By withdrawing 
the pretended mother from the perception of disinterested 
witnesses. /did, y. viii. 680 His agents..did state whatever 
they chose, matters of hearsay, as much as of perception. 

5. The intuitive or direct recognition of a moral 
or zsthetic quality, e.g. the truth of a remark, 
the beautiful in objects. 

3827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 562 When our feelings 
are the most vivid our perceptions are the most piercing. 
3830 Mackintosn £¢h. Philos, Wks. 1846 I. 36 Other philo- 
sophers ., have concluded, that the utility of actions cannot 
be the criterion of their morality, because a perception of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and inconsider- 
able part of our Moral Sentiments. 1840 Wuewett P/iéos, 
Induct, Sct. (1847) 11. 569, I should propose the term.. 
Callzsthetic, the science of the perception of beauty. 1860 
‘Tysoatt Glac. n, ix. 270 Such pleasure the direct perception 
of natural truth always imparts, x890 ‘R. Botnrewoop’ 
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Col. Reformer (1891) 291 The ordinary prudences and 
severities of conscience might he cally placed behind the 

rceptions. 1903 RaLEIcH Mordsworth 158 Perception... 
is a transaction between the outer powers that operate on 
the mind through the senses and the inner powers of the 
mind itself, which iinpose their own forms on the things 
submitted to it. 

6. In strict philosophical language (first brought 
into prominence by Reid): The action of the 
mind by which it refers its sensations to an ex- 
ternal object as their cause. Distinguished from 
Sensation, conception or imagination, and judge- 
ment or inference, 

1762 Kames lem. Crit. 111.379 External things and their 
attributes are objects of perception: relations among things 
are objects of conception. 1785 Rem Jxfedl. Powers 
1. i, (1803) 28 The perception of external objects hy our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and 
ought to have a name appropriated to it...I know no word 
more proper to express this act of the mind than perception. 
Ibid. 27 We are never said to ferceive things, of the existence 
of which we have not a full conviction... Thus perception is 
distinguished from conception or imagination. Secondly, 
Perception is applied only to external objects, not to those 
that are in the mind itself... Thus perception is distinguished 
from consciousness. Thirdly, ‘The immediate object of per- 
ception must he something present, and not what is past. 
We may remember what is past, but do not perceive it... 
And thus it is distinguished from remembrance. Ina word, 
perception is most properly applied to the evidence which 
we have of external objects by our senses, But .. the word 
is often applied hy analogy to the evidence of reason or of 
testimony, when it is clear and cogent, 1840 Mine Jfss. & 
Disc. (1859) M1. 91 ‘The writer who first made Perception a 
word of mark and likelihood in mental philosophy was Reid, 
who made use of it as a means of begging several of the 
questions in dispute between him and his antagonists, 1842 
Sik W, Hamizton in Reid's [ks 1, 160/2 According, as in 
different senses, the subjective or the objective element pre- 
ponderates, we have sensation or perception. 1843 Mit. 
Logic 1. iii. § 4 Besides the affection of our bodily organs 
from without, and the sensation thereby produced in our 
minds, many writers admit a third link in the chain of phe- 
nomena, which they call a Perception, and which consists 
in the recognition ofan external object as the exciting cause 
ofthe sensation, 1855 Miss Copper /uéuit. Mor 1.46 Every 
perception necessitates this double element of sensation 
and intuition,—the objective and subjective factor in com- 
bination. 1856 lrrrtr /ust. Aletaph. v. vi 149. 4 1860 
Wuatr.y Comtupd Bk (1864) 83 We have a distinct view of 
the difference between the past and the present, because we 
have a perception of the Vier, and only a conception of 
the former. 1860 Manser Me¢aph. 1. 67-8 Perception.. 
has been used by various writers in a wider ora narrower 
sense—sometimes as synonymous with consciousness in 
general, sometimes as limited to the apprehensions of sense 
alone. Under the latter limitation it has heen found con- 
venient to make a further restriction, and to distinguish 
between sensation proper and perception proper. 1876 
Maunsirvy Physiol. Mind iv. 221 Perception includes not 
only the internal feeling, hut the reference of it to an 
external cause, 1884 J. Suiny Ondlines Psychol. vis 152. 

7. The (or a) faculty of perceiving (in any of the 
preceding senses 3-6). 

[1678 Norats Coll. Mise. (1699) 232 That faculty of Per- 
ception whereby I apprehend Objects, whether Material or 
Iinmaterial, without any Material Species.] 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. §19 P 4 Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception, 1841-4 Emerson 
£ss., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 75 He is a new man, with new 
percep, dbid., Mlanners 212 Defect in manners is 
usually the defect of fine perceptions. 1856 Sir B. Bropte 
fsychel, Ing. 1. ii. 48 The organ may be so imperfect that 
the perception of colours may be ina great degree... wanting. 
1873 M. Annotp Lit. & Donia Pref. 25 Perhaps the quality 
specially needed for drawing the right conclusion from the 
facts..is best called perception, delicacy of perception. 1873 
Symonns Gr. Poets vi. 182 Had the Greck race perceptions 
infinitely finer than ours? 3890 C. L. Morcan Anim, Life 
& Intell. ix. 372, | regard the bees in their cells..as workers 
of keen perceptions and a high order of practical intelligence. 

8. The result or product of perceiving; = PER- 
CEPT 2. é 

1690 Locke //um. Und. 1 iv. § 20 Whatever Idea is in 
the Mind, is either an actual! Perception..or hy the Memory 
it can be made an actual Perception again. /é¢d. iv. xi. $ 4 
‘Tis plain, those Perceptions are produced in us by exteriour 
Causes affecting our Senses. 1739 Hume //wn. Nat. (1874) 
1,1. i. 312 All the perceptions of the human mind cee 
themselves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call 
Impressions and Ideas, 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legis v. § 1 
Pains and pleasures may be called hy one general word 
interesting perceptions. 383: Brewsver Nat. Alagie vi. 
(1833) 148 Its invisihilicy to surrounding friends soon stamps 
it with the impress of a false perception. 5 
. tb. transf. A perceptible trace or vestige. Ods. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 88 No tract at all nor any 
perception of hairs is to be seen either in the lips or chin. 

Perce'ptional, a. [f. prec. + -an.] Of, per- 
taining to or of the nature of, perception. 

3862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 264 The mistake in 
yee is not perceptional, but inferential. 1874 Cagrentea 

lent. Phys. App. (1879) 721 Particular parts of the convo- 
lutions may be Bacal centres of the classes of perceptional 
Ideas that [etc.]}. 

Hence Perce'ptionalism, /%7/os., the ‘ common 
sense’ doctrine in philosophy, that what men call 
their perceptions are truc perceptions of the very 
things they claim to perceive. 

1891 12. J. Hasuttos Medalist 5 The philosophy from which 
the following chapters derive their force .. has been named 
Perceptionalism. ,, This philosophy prizes highly the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of‘ common sense’ or ‘common perception’, 
. -but differs from it in being a developed system. . 

Perce:ptionism. nonce-wd. [Sce -1sm.] The 


PERCH. 


theory that derives all knowledge ultimately from 
sense-perception. 

1882 Beresr. Hore Brandreths 1. xxv. 124 To curh the 
caprices of arrogant perceptionism. 

erceptive (posse'ptiv), a. (sb.) [f. L. percepl-, 
epy stem of fercipéve to perceive + -1VE.] 

. Characterized by or capable of perceiving ; per- 
taining to or having perception; instrumental 
to perception. 

3656 Artif. Handsom.145 They have more perceptive eyes 
than ever Thad. 1678 Nonais Coél. A/isc. (1699) 10 A Body 
.. exquisitely Perceptive of the least Impressions. 1985 
Reio Jntel!, Powers 279 Our active and perceptive powers 
are improved and perfected by use and exercise. 1877 E. 
Cairo Philos. Kant v. gt All monads are with Leibnitz per. 
ceptive heings, 1897 Watts-Duntox Aylwin u. ii, Your 
mother's perceptive faculties are extraordinary. 

b. Oi ready perception, intelligent. Also with of 

1860 Kusnin Afod. Paint. V. 1x. xii. §.14 lis great men, 
whose hearts were kindest, and whose spirits most percep- 
tive of the work of God. 1868 Dickens Let. (1880) 11. 396 
With an audience so finely perceptive. .the labour is much 
diminished. 

+ 2. Perceptible, cognizable. Obs, 

1754 Epwaans Freed. 12d ww. ix. (ed. 4) 368 Contrary to 
the revealed or perceptive Will of God. 1813 ‘T’. Bussv tr. 
Lucretins 1.111. 236 When rich wines their essences diffuse, 
—Or unguents—no perceptive weight they lose, 

B. sé. +1. One who perceives, a percipicnt 
being. Obs. rare. Cf. INTELLIGENT B. 1. 

1694 R. Burtnocce Reas. § Nat. Spir. vin. ii. 263 The 
Original Perceptive is sensible of all,(and needs must, for he 
that made the Eye must nceds see, and he that planted the 
Ear, must needs hear; and he that gave an heart unto man 
must needs understand). A 

2, pi. The perceptive faculties or organs. 

1858 H. Srencer Ess. 1, 254 The mind..must keep its per- 
ceptives active enough to recognise the least ensily caught 
sounds, 1879 G, Mesepirn £goist JIN. ix, 181 By the 
patient exercise of his quick perceptives. 

Perce'ptively, ev. if prec. + -LY 2.) In 
a perceptive manner; in respect of perception. 

1768-74 Tucker £4, Nad. (1834) I. 296 Our mental organ- 
ization..can [never] produce an actual perception without a 
perceptive substance within to discern them 3 which sub- 
stance cannot be 1 compound, nor can perceptively reside 
unless in an individual. 1835 Dickens Lett, (1880) I. 413 
Enormous effect at Sheffield. But really not a better 
audience perceptively than at Peterboro. 1899 E. S. Hae 
pane ¥.F. Ferrier iii. 46 It is not an essential that feelings 
should be perceptively referred to an external object. ss 

Perce:ptiveness. [f. as prec. + -xEss.] The 
quality of being perceptive; readiness of percep- 
tion; intelligence, insight, 

x85z Tnackeray Esmond 1. xv, Looking into Esmond’s 
heart. .with that perceptiveness affection gives. 1873 Hers 
Anin, & Mast. viii, (1875) 207 Great intellectual gifts are 
not required on the part of the lesser personage of the two 
companions, but only perceptiveness and receptiveness. 

Perceptivity (poisepti-viti). [f as prec. + 
-ITY.] = prec. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. 11. xxi. § 73 Pereeplivity, or the 
Power of Perception, or Thinking ; A/o¢fvity, or the Power 
of Moving;..I crave leave to make use of these two new 
Words. 1768-74 Tuckea Li. Naz, (1834) 1]. 460, 1 may be- 
lieve myself a conscient, not a consciousness ;..nor a percep- 
tivity, but a perceptive spirit. 1809 Edin. Rev. XV. 127 
Dr. Walker ndduces this fact in proof of the perceptivity of 

lants. 1876 Mes. Wuitney Sights §& Ins. xxiv. 237 She 
impaneled a jury of her own clear, strong perceptivities. 

Percepto-, combining form from L. fercept-um 
(see PERCEPT), as Perce‘pto-mo‘tor a@., applied 
to action apparently automatic, but really due to 
mental perception and experience: e. g. the blink- 
ing of the eye when any object comes close to it. 


1878 tr. ZH, von Ziemssen's Cyel. Aled. XIV, 697 These 
‘ percepto-motor’ reflex acts still exhibit a high degree of 
automatism. pa, 

Perceptual (pase‘ptieil), a. [f. L. type 


*perceplu-s (cf. conceptt-s), from percipere to PER- 
CEIVE + -AL: cf. conceptual.] Of or pertaining to 
perecption ; of the nature of percepts. 

1889 Max Mi.zex in 19¢k Cent. Mar. 3? Our perceptual 
images. 1890 dzhenzune 25 Jan. x21/z The origin of con- 
cepts or universals was traced to acts of attending to percep- 
tual data for the purpose of harmonizing them with their 
perceptual context. 

Percer, obs. f. Pirrcer, Perceueraunce, 


-everance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Ods. 

Percevere, Perceyue, -ceyve, obs. ff. Per- 
SEVERE, PERCEIVE. 

Perch (pst), 54.4 Forms: 4-6 perehe, 7-8 
pearch, 7- perch. [a. F. ferche:—L. perca 
(Pliny), a. Gr. népxn: cf. mepxvds dark-coloured, 
mepxacew to become dark.} 

1, A common spiny-finned freshwater fish (Perce 
fluviatilis) of Europe and the British Isles, the 
flesh of which is used as food. Hence extended 
to the other species of /erca, as the common 
yellow perch of N. America (2. amertcana or 
Jlavescens), or to the family Percida in general. 
(Pl. now rare, the collective singular being used 


instead, as with other names of fishes.) 

13.. A. Adis. 5446 Fleizeyng foules blake, ..of perches 
and of savmouns, Token and eten grete foysouns. 1387 
‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 423 In be ober [pond] is perche 
and troustis, 31496 B&. St. Albans, Fishing (1883) 28 The 
perche isa dayntetous fysshe & passynge holsom. a x553 


PERCH. 


Lecano Jéin. V. 70 Good Pikes, and Perches in greate Num- 
bre. 1653 Watton Angier ix. 179 ‘The Pearch..is one of the 
fishes of prey, that, like the Pike and Trout, carries his teeth 
in his mouth. 1704 Pore MWindsor For. 142 The bright-ey'd 
perch with fins of Tyrian dye. 1870 Moaris Harthly Par. 
TLE, tv. 296 Within the mill-head there the perch feed fat. 

b. Applied on the Pacific coast of the United 
States to any fish of the viviparous family Zmdéto- 
tocide: ox snrf-fishes; also locally to various other 
fishes, usually with qualifying word (sce 2). 

1882 J. E. Textson-Woons Fish N.S. Wales 31 Lates 
codonorum, the perch of the colonists .. really a fresh- 
water fish, but..often brought to the Sydney market from 
Broken Pay and other salt-water estuaries... The perch of 
the Ganges and other East Indian rivers (4. cadcarifer) ..ex- 
tends to the rivers of Queensland. /é/a. 45 The..genus 
Chilodactytus is. largely represented in Tasmania and Vic- 
toria, one species being commonly imported from Hobart 
Town ina smoked and dried state under the name of ‘perch’. 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Embiotocide, Nearly all are marine, 
abounding on the Pacific coast of the United States, where 
they are among the inferior food-fishes, and are called 
perches, porgies, shiners, etc. , 

2. With qualifying word, applied (chiefly locally) 
to various fishes of the family Percidv, and to 
some of other families, resembling the common 
perch or taking its place as food. 

Black perch, a name for dark-coloured species of Centro- 
pristis, also called ddack bass; also for various other dark- 
coloured fishes allied to or resembling the common perch; 
Blue perch, (a) the Burcaty or Cunner (Clenolabrus ad- 
sfersus, fam. Labridz); (6) a Californian surf-fish, Ditrema 
laterale (fam. Enibrotocide); Buffalo-perch, (a) the fresh- 
water drum, Hafplodinotus grunniens, fam. Scienide (see 
Drest 56.1 11); ©) a buffalo-fish, fetiobus buéales, fam. 
Catostomidae (see HurFALo 2,5); Grunting perch =/u/alo- 
perch (a); Pearl-perch: see quot. 1898; Red perch, 
(a) the rose-fish Sedaszes marinus of the North Atlantic; 
(4 in Australia and Tasmania, species of Aathias; (€) in 
California, Hyfsipops rubicundus ; Sea-perch, (a) a fish 
of the genus Laéra-r, a bass: (6) a fish of the genus Serranus 
or family Serranide 3 (e) = red perch; (d)=blue perch (a); 
Tiny perch, a fish of the family E/assomidx, very small 
freshwater fishes of the Southern United States; White 

erch, (a) A/orone americana, family Labracidz; (4) a 
local name of the Buffalo-perch (a); (c) various species of the 
Embiotocide (see 1b); Yellow perch, the common perch 
of North America (see 2). See also Gounen ferch, Grey f., 
Loc £., Macrte £., etc. 

3611 Cotea., Perche de mer, the sea Pearch; a wholesome, 
rougb-find, and tonguelesse, rocke-fish. 3661 Lovene /fis¢. 
Anion. & Min, 214 The Sea-perch... The head with honey 
helps pustules, &c. 1729 in Dampier's Voy (ed. 3) 112.11. 4035 
The Ked-listed Pearch. Isgood tocat. 1818 Rarinesque Led, 
20 July in Jordan V. Amer, fchthyot. (1877) 13 Red Perch. 
3836 cuny Cycl.V1. 423/1 Centropristes nigricans, one ofthe 
species known by the name of the hlack-perch or black-bass, 
is abundant in the rivers of the United States. 1855 Loner. 
Hiaw. v. 47 He. .Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, Like a 
sunbeam in the water, 1860 Blue perch [see Buacatt]. 1879 
Gooner Fisheries U. S. 34 Sebastes Alarinus, .. Norway 
Haddock ; Hemdurgan; Red Perch.— Polar Seas and South 
to Cape Cod. 1882 J. E, Tentson-Woons /ish N.S. 
Wales 48 Sebastes percoides...An Victoria it is called the 
Red Gurnet percb. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N.S. 
Wales 35 (Fish. Exhib, Publ.) The most important of our 
freshwater fishes are..the two species of the Murray Cod 
(Odigorus), the Golden Perch (Cteno/ates), 2 species, the 
Silver Perch and MacLeay’s Perch (TAerafon), the River 
Perch (Zates), 2 species. 1898 Moarts Austral Engy 
Black-Perch, a river fish of New South Wales, Therapon 
niger, family Percidz. /bid., Fresh-water Perch, name 
given in Tasmania to the fish A/icroperca fasmaniz. Lbid., 
AMurray-Perch, a {cesh-water fish, Oligorus mitchelli,closcly 
allied to..the Murray-Cod.  /die., Peart-Perch, a rare 
niarine fish of New South Wales, excellent for food, Géauco- 
soma scapulare, family Percide. Ibid., Sea-Perch, a name 
applied..in Sydney, to the Morwong (CAtlodacty/us], and 
Bull’s-eye (Priacanthus macracanthus]; in New Zea- 
land and Melbourne, to Red-Gurnard | Sebastes percoides). 

3. Comb. as perch-like, -shaped adjs.; pereh- 
backed a@., resembling in shape a perch’s back; 
perch-pest, a crustacean parasite of the perch; 
ft perch-stone : see quot. 1658. 

1658 Puiuurs, The Perch-stone,a white stone found in the 
head of a Perch. 1835 Kirsy //ad. § fast. Anint. L 
Index, Perch-pest. (Cf. p. 31, Pest of the Perch..takes its 
station usually within the mouth, fixing itself, by means of 
its sucker, in the cellular membrane.] 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVEF. 432/1 Perch-like fishes whose operculum is produced 
bebind. 1872 Evans Ane. Stone fuplements xxiv. 367 
Lunate and perch-backed implements .. are very scarce, 
3883 KE. P. Rausay Food Fishes N. S. Wales 9 (Fish. 
Exhib. Publ.) A more important fish. .is a fine perch-shaped 
Glancosoma,..named G. scapulare, 

Perch (pi:tf), 56.2 Forms: 3-6 perche, 6 
pearche, 6-8 pearch, 7 peerch, 5- perch. Sce 
also Perk 56.1 [a. ¥. perche (13the. in Littré) 

_ =Pr. ferja, perga, Cat. perca, Sp. percha, lt. per- 
tica:—L. pertica pole, long staff, measuring-rod.] 
I. 1. A pole, rod, stick, or stake, used for various 
purposes, ¢.g. for a weapon, a prop, etc. Obs. or 
@a/. in gen. sense. 

erzgo 5. Lag. Leg. 1. 273/78 Cristofre bi-side pulke 
watere..In his hond a long perche he bar, is staf as pei it 
were, 3wane any man wolde oner pat watur, opon is rug he 
him caste And tok is perche and bar hiin ouer. (1419 Lider 
Albus m. ii. (Rolls) I. 260 Item, si ascnn perche dascune 
taverner soit pluis large, ou soi pluis extendent que nest or- 
deigne.] ¢ 1440 Proms, Paro, 393/1 Perche, or perke, per- 
fica, 1578 Lyte Dodoens itt. lix. 399 The tame Hoppe .. 
windeth it selfe about poles and perches. 1600 Hottanp 
Lay 1. xxxv. 26 Scaffolds born up twelue foot high from the 
ground with forked ee or props. 1725 Baaptey Far, 
Dict. s.v, Willow, Within two years they will be gallant 
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Perches. 1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 839 The men knock the 
fruit from the trees with long poles and perches. 

tb. A heavy staff used in fulling or walking 
cloth by hand. Ods. 

(1350-75: see Perk 6.11 b.] 1387 Trevisa J/igden (Rolls) 
TV. 409 Pe Iewes stened pis lames .. and .. smyte out his 
brayn wip a walkere his perche (L. pertica fullonés|, ‘ 

c. A pole set up in a shallow or other special 
place in the sea, a river, ete., to serve as a mark 
for navigation. 

1465 [see perch moncy in 6]. 1672 in Picton £'pool Wunic. 
Rec. (1883) F, 308 A Perch at the lower end of the Key, 1683 
fbid., Wee order that the Perch bee. sett upp at the blacke 
rocke, 1702 Lond. Gaz No. 3781/4 A Perch..with a white 
Brush upon it. 1858 Alere. Marine Mag. V. 173 Thereisa 
Bright Tide Light, and two perches on the western side. 
1875 Beororp Saélor's Pocket BEV. (ed. 2) 139 Perches with 
mate, cages, &c. will.. be at turning points. . 

d. The centre pole by which the hinder carriage 
is connected to the fore-carriage in wagons and in 
some kinds of coaches and other four-wheeled 
vehicles. , 

1668-9 Pepys Diary 6 Feb., The bolt broke that holds the 
forewheels to the perch, and 90 the horses went away with 
them, and left the coachman and us. 1728 Vaxse. & Cin. 
row. Hush. wi, Crack ! went the Perch! Down goes the 
Coach! 1794 W. Fenton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 Sometimes 
the perch is made of a Lent form, called a compass perch. 
1863 0. Nev. CNEV. 313 Ft is difficult for us to understand 
how a four-wheeled plaustrum, without a perch, was ever 
coaxed round a curve—how it turned nobody knows. 

II. 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang something 
upon; a peg.; = PERK sd.l 2. Obs. or fest. 

?a@1366 Cuavcer Kom, Kose 225 A mantyl henge bir fast 
by, Upon a perche, weike and smalle, ¢1391 — sIstvef it 
§23 Thee wost hauea plomer hanging on a lyne heyer than 
thin hened ou a perche. 1440 Gresta oni. ix.24 (Earl Mx.) 
(She] hongyd it vp on a perche in hire chambir. 1538 
Evyor Dict., Petiolus, au lytic foote : also a perche whereon 
frutes or onyons be hanged. 1860 Weate Diet, Perms, 
ferch, a small projecting beam, corbel, or bracket, near the 
altar of a church. 3871 Kixestev 4/ Last xi, A ‘perch’ 
for hanging clothes. just such as would have been seen in 
a mediaval house in England. 

tb. A bar to snpport a candle or candles. esp. 
as an altar-light: cf Pencuenr = and Penk sé! 2b, 

(1302 Keg. Pala. Dunelut, (Rolls) WE 47 Pertica, super 
quam ponuntur cerei et candela] 1499, 1532-3 [see perch- 
candle in 6). 1§65 Catenin Aasw. Zreat. Crosse 140), 
My Lord Major hath a perch to set on hys perchers when 
hys gesse be at supper. 

3. A bar fixed horizontally for a hawk or lame 


bird to rest upon. 

1386 Cuaccer Ané's 7. 1346 What haukes sitten on the 

erche aboue. — .Vua's Pro 7. 64 As Chauntecleer among 
hise wyues alle Sat on his perche that was in the halle. ¢1400 
Macnnev, (1839) xxii. 241 [Ther] ben sett upon a perche 4 or 
gor 6 gerfacouns. 175 Turnerv. /andconric 115 So neare 
that they maye sit close togyther on the pearche. 1613 
Porcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 The pearches whereon they 
set their Canarie birds, which else would be killed by Pis- 
mires, 1774 Gotpsm. Vat, fZist. (1776) V. 340 Standing up- 
tight upon the perch like a sparrow-hawk. 1852 R. F. 
Burton falconry Vall. fndus vi. 64 She is placed, unhooded, 
on her perch, Note, The perch is a round rod projecting 
from the wall, garnished with cloth, which hangs beneath it 
like a towel. ; A 

b. Anything serving for a bird to alight or rest 
upon; also éraxsf. for anything, or for a person. 
Zo take one's perch: to perch, to alight. /¢chk and 
Perth: sce Peck 54.3 3. 

2470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xvi, A Faucon came fleynge 
+. and she flewe vnto the elme to take her perche. 
1926 Pilyr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 156 She flyeth vp to a 
perche or branache of a tree, and after her maner she 
syngeth full swetely, 1603 Snaks. WVeas. for JJ. u. i. 4 We 
must not make a scar-crow of the Law, .. let it keepe one 
shape, till custome make it Their pearch, and not their 
terror. 1638SiaT. Heaseat Trav. (ed. 2)11 Some Boobyes, 
weary of flight, made our Ship their pearch, 1856 KAxe 
Arci. Expl 1. xxvii. 269 The tides rose over it, and the 
waves washed against it continually, but it gave a perfectly 
safe perch to onr little boats. 1877 Bavant Ocdyssey V. 405 
The sea-nymph took her perch On the well-banded raft. 

c. fig. An elevated or secure position or station. 
(Often with direct allusion to a bird’s perch.) 

1§26 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Even so man..may 
. -flye vp nener so hye..from perche to perche, from pleasure 
to pleasure, from honourto honour. 1654 H. L’Esteaxce 
Chas 87 Never did the Prerogative descend so much 
from percil to popular lure, as by that concession (of the 
Petition of Right} 28:8 Keats Zndym. ut. 14 They proudly 
mount To their spirit's perch, 188 Pas £Lustace 63 It 
gives me a lift to the perch that I'd long bad an eye for. 

d. collog. A smail seat on a vehicle, asually 
elevated, for the driver, or for a livery servant. 

1841 Lever C. O'dladley eviii, The postilion was obliged 


to drive from what (Hibernict speaking) is called the perch, | 


no ill-applied denomination to a piece of wood which about 
the thickness of one’s arm, is hung between the two fore- 
springs and serves as a resting-place. 1875 Kyicut Dred. 
Mech, Perch. (Vehicle)... An elevated seat for the driver. 

e. In fig. phrases (collog. or slang). To throw, 
turn, etc. over the perch, lo knock off one's perch, 
etc.: to upset, vanquish, ruin, ‘do for’, put an 
end to, be the death or destruction of. 

So to tip over the perch, hop the perch, ctc.: to be mined 
or vanquished; to die, Cannot flutier above the perch 
(quot. 1649): said of a young bird, hence of an inexperienced 
or ignorant person. Yo peak or peck over the perch: sec 
Peak v1 1b. 

(4 1g29: see Peak sd.13b.] 1568 Furwein Like Will io 
Like Eiij, Charged to make privy serche, So that if we may 


PERCH. 


be got, we shalbe throwen ouer the perche, 1587 TAkLuyt 
Voy. (810) ELT. 400 Some drugge that should make men 
1594 Nasur Unfort. Trav. 17 Wt 
was inough if a fat man did but trusse his points, to turne 
him ouer the pearch jin the sweating sicknes]. 3649 G. 
Dastet Urinarch., dle. dt, clx, As yet some cannot flutter 
"boue the Perch. 1702 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 17€0 
FE, 297 For fear when [am once got into the grave, the grim 
tyrant should give me a turn over the perch, and keep me 
there. 1737 Ozett Aaéedais ut. Pro) 13 Kither through 
Negligence, or for want of ordinary Sustenance, they both 
lipt over the Perch. 1791 Cuartoire Situ Celestina 
(ed, 2) E. 132 The old girl must hop the perch soon, 1822 
Scott &7rate xl, Such a consummate idiot as to hop the 
perch so sillily. 1864 Athenee: 22 Oct. 523/3 Lord John 
Russell, took the Denn off bis perch. 

+f. [Obliquely derived from prec. phrases: cf. 
PeKci z. 6, to die] Death. Os. slang. 

1722 W. Bromney Let. fo J. Grafme 22 Apr. in J. Bagot 
Col. J. Grahine (1886) 32 My letters yesterday put me into 
avery great quandary, upon hearing of your frierd’s perch 
five. the death of the Earl of Sunderland], /d4d. 6 May, 
I do not believe that any of my friends rejoice at the fate 
perch, though TF am told that others have shown very 
indecent joy. 

4. .\ wooden bar, or frame of two parallel bars, 
over which pieces of cloth are pulled, in order to 
examine them thoroughly; formerly also used in 
dressing cloth, blankets, cfc., with hand-cards: cf. 
Perc zv. 5. [So in French.] Oés, or dad, 

#1933 Lo. Deexers Geld. BAL MW, Arrel, (1346) Ce ijh, Ye 
haue strayned it on the tentours, and drawen it on the 
perche, 1666 W. Srrasiown Sprr. Chyvt. 118 Cloth that is 
drawn over the Perch. /2id. 164 “The circumspect Merchant 
contents not himself with the seeing and feeling of his Cloth 
-- but he puts it upon the Perch, and setting it between the 
light and himself, draws it leasurely aver, and so discovers, 
not only the rents and holes that are in it, but the Inequality 
of the threacls, ete. 1883 ck dondbury & Hialdersf. Gloss. 

III. 5. A rod of a definite length used for measur- 
ing land, etc.; hence a. :\ measure of length, esp. 
for land, palings, walls, etc. ; in Standard Measure 
equal to 34 yards, or 16} feet, but varying greatly 
locally : see quots, Also called Poik or Kop. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De Po ROxix. exsix. (Add. MS, 27944); 
Pe pase conteynep fyuc feet and pe perchie elleucne passe and 
ten feete. (Some error: L. hus passus pedes .v. partica pedes 
xx] 1ggt Act 7 f/en. Vis, c. 14 Bounde to repaire 
ceccuxvij perches, every perche of xviij fote, of the pale 
of the parke. 1923 Fivzuren. //0sé. $12 An acre of grounde 
by the statute, that is to say .xvi, fote and a halfe, to the 
perch or pole, foure perches to an acre in bredth, and fortye 
perches to an acre in lengthe. 1§4z Recorpk Gr. Artes 
(1575) 207, 5 yardes and a halfe make a Perche. 1669 Wor- 
Linge Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Perch, or Lug is siateen foot 
and a half Land-measure, but is usually eighteen foot to 
measure Coppice-woods withal, 1672 Petiy Pol. Avast, 
(1691) 52 The Perch of freland is 21 Foot. 3763 WWuseume 
Nast. 1 |sxiii, 315 Desides these statute measures, there ire 
in England what may be called customary perches, differing 
one from the other in length in various counties. a 1850 
Jas. Grav fatrad. clr ith, (ed. 100! 8, Zadles, 5) Yards = 
1 Pole or Perch, 

b. A superficial measure of land, equal to a 
square of which each side is a lineal perch; a 
square perch or pole (normally ,45 of an acre). 

1442z Rolls of Parit. V. 59.1 A quarter and an half of a 
perche, and a pek of Londe. 3573 Dicces f’andonn UW ait. 
Niij, There is in that parke 1183 acres, and 24 perches. 
1654 WuitLock Zovtemia 200 Not to lose a Pearch of my 
many Acres, through imperfect Survey. 1766 Compé. Farmer 
s.v. Lucern, A perch of transplanted lucern. 1836 Lanvor 
LPeric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 UL 3971/1 Pindar! you have brought 
a sack of corn to sow a perch of land. 1863 Moriox Cycé. 
Agric. in OC. §& Fo Words (8. DS) 174 Lerch iGuernsey) 
9 yards squared for land measure, making 12 perches. 
(Jers:y) 74 yards = 22 feet (squared), § of an acre. me 

e. A solid measure used for stone, containing 
a lineal perch (see a) in length, and usually 14 feet 
in breadth and 1 foot in thickness; but varying 


locally, and for different materials. 

3823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. Price-dk. 90 An Trish 
rod or perch of stone-walling..is twenty-one feet in length, 
eighteen inches in breadth, and twelve inches in depth, 
1849 D. G. Mircnen. Battle Sanemer (18521 57 Will these 
blouse-men, who sup in Tuilleries today, hammer stone 
tomorrow at ten sous a perch? 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
inO. C. 4 Words (ih. D.S.) 174 (Devon) Perch of stone 
work, 164 feet in length, 1 in height, and 22 inches in thick- 
ness (= 304 feet]; of cob work, 18 feet in length, rin height, 
and 2 in thickness. 

LV. 6. atirit, and Comé.: perch-bolt, the bolt 
or pin upon which the perch of a carriage turns ; 
+perch-candle = Percurr? (oés.); perch-car- 
riago, a ‘carriage’, or framework of a vehicle 
(CarBIaGE 28), having a perch; perch-coach, | 
a coach having a perch; perch-hoop, in a vehicle, 
‘the hoop that unites the other timbers to the 
perch’ (elton); perch-iron, a general term for 
the fron parts of a carriage-perch (Knight Dice. 
Afech. 1884); perch-loop, an iron fastened to 
a carriage-perch, having loops for the straps which 
pass to the bed, to limit the swing of the body 
(ibid.) ; perch money, money paid for the 
maintenance of perches (sense 1¢) in a harbour, 
etc.; porch-plate, an iron plate placed above, 
below, or at the side of a carriage-perch ; perch- 
pole, a climbing-pole used by acrobats; perch- 
stay, one of the side rods which pass from the 
perch of a carriage to the hind axle as braces. 


pitch uver the perch. 


PERCH. 


1794 W. Feito Carriages (1801) I. 40 The under carriage 
is the conductor, and turos by means of a lever, called a 
pole, acting on a centre pin, called a *perch-bolt. 18979 
Cassedl's Techn, Educ. \V. 174]2 Vhe perch-bolt, or centre- 
point on which the wheels lock round. 1499 Prom. Pare. 
393 (Pynson) *Perche candell, pertieadis. 1532-3 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw, ce (1896) 265 Halfe dowsen of perche 
Candelles vijd. ob. 1800 Jéud? Advertiser 11 Oct. 2/4 
A neat post chaise, with “perch carriage. 1815 Pueris Chit- 
Chaé (1816) 1. 101 [He] paces along gravely with two 
etiormous black horses, and in a *perch-coach. 1794 W. FELTON 
Carriages (1801)1. 102 A *perch hoop, which unites the wings 
to the perch, by being tightly drove over them. 1465 Cad 
Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 323 Hit is ordeynet..that al.. 
pay *perche mony to the water baliffes of the havvyn of 
the seid citte, 1794 W. FeLtox Carriages (1801) 1. 52 ‘The 
side *perch-platcs. [p. 45 Plating with iron the sides of 
perches is a great inprovement.] 

Perch (pait{), v1 Forms: sec Pencu s6.2 [a. 
VF, ferche-r (igthe. in Littré), f. perche Peucit 56.7] 

I. 1. gtr. To alight or rest as a bird upon a 
perch, to settle, or to stand or sit, as a bird, properly 
upon a bar, bough, cte. with its feet grasping the 
support. Hence ¢razsf. of persons and things: 
To alight or settle, or to stand, sil, or rest, upon 
something (usnally at a height above the ground, 
and affording narrow standing-room). 

1486 BR. St. Adéans Cviij, She perchith when she 
stondyth on any maner bowe or perch. 1530 Parser. 656/1, 
IT perche, asa hauke or byrde..on a boughe or perche, ze 
perche. @1586 Siveev stircadia ut. Poems 1873 11. 55 Her 
shoulders be like two white doues, Pearching within square 
royall rooues. r60r Suaks, Fad CL v. i. 80. 1663 CHaAkLEron 
Chor. Gigan?, 2g Where ever the Roman Kagle pearch'd. 
ie Arnetunot Joku Ludi in. ii, Vhou wilt be hung up ia 
chains, or thy quarters perching upon the most conspicuons 
ead of the kingdom. 1804 J. Graname Satdath 440 

Birds of dazzling plume Perch on the loaded boughs. 1862 
Jousxs Brit. Birds (1874) 174 A long and alinost straight 
[claw] i» best adapted for perching on the ground. 

2. ¢rans. ‘Vo set or place upon a perch, to cause 
to perch; to set up on a height, or as on a perch, 
Also ref. 

1575 Turperv. Kaulconrie 115 When you see them sit 
close that one to that other for warmth..pearche them and 
lewre them both togither. a 1687 H, More (J.), 1f you 
could perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 
steeple. 1853 Kase Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 265 The 
driving ice, and the groaning pressures which have perched 
us this upon a lump of drift, 1883 Gitmovr .Jengols xviii. 
4 Crows perch themselves on the top of loaded camels. 

. pa. pple. (from t and 2, being the result cither 
of having perched or being perched). Standing, 
seated, or settled asa bird upon a perch; set up 
on an eminence, esp. with little standing-room. 

¢ 1384 Cuaverr Z/. “ane 1. 901 Vow that myn Egle fast 
by Was perched hye vpon a stoon. 1627 Drayton -lgén- 
court |xix, Bedfards an Eagle pearcht vpona Tower. 163 
Battle of Lutsen in tari. Adisc. (Math) 1V. 188 You al 
find the heavenly benediction perched on the points of your 
swords. 1669 Wortivce Syst. Agric. (1631) 247 The most 
part of them. .are shot with a Fowling-picce, either perched 

y a Dog, or otherwise, or flying. 1835 Sta J. Ross Narr. 
znd Voy. vi. 883 A castle perched on its summit. 1860 
Tysvaut Glace. 1. ii 1g Upon the..moraine..were perched 
enormous masses of rock. 1862 Jouns rit. Birds 290, 
T have always failed to observe it actually perched and 
singing. 1877 Brack Green Past. xxxvii. (1878) 297 The 
Licutenant, perched up beside the driver was furnished with 
a couple of umbrellas, 1884 A/auch. Examt.13 May s/2 
The heights on which the old town is perched. 

IL. + 4. ¢rans. To furnish with, or fasten to, a 
‘perch’ or pole, for a prop or support. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvu. clxxvii. (Add. MS, 
27944) It [vine] hab vertue and might to bynde hemself 
togideres and beb perched & trayled and bounde to tryen 
pat ben nyje perto. 

5. To stretch (cloth from the loom) upon a perch 
(Peneu sé.2 4), for the purpose of examining and 
burling, or detecting and removing imperfections, 
such as knots or holes, or (formerly) of raising the 
nap by hand-cards. (Now done by gigging; sec 
Gi v.) 

Hence, dial. a. To examine piecework of any kind before 
payment, or lo subinit such work for examination by the 
employer. 4. To raise a nap on woollen cloth. (Zug. 
Dial. Dict) 

1a Aci s §& 6 Edw. Vi, c. 22 Certen Milles called Gigge 
Milles, for the perchinge and burlinge of Clothe, by reason 
whereof the true Draperie of this realme ys wonderfully 
empayred. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl. X. 730/1 Perching 
consists in making a close inspection of the piece with the 
eer of marking all defects. 

. [From the phrases hop the perch, etc. : PERCH 
sh.2 3e.] To die, slang. (Cf. Percurn?) 6.) 

1886 Sporting Times 3 Aug. 1/3 (Farmer) ‘ Well, s‘pose 
I perched first?’ Well replied Pitcher, ‘I should just 
come in where you were lying’ [etc.]. 

+ Perch, v.2 Ods. [Collateral form of Perk v1 

The existence of feré as a northern form of Peacu sé.2 and 
v1, appears to have led to some confusion between Percu,! 
and Perk z!, and given rise to this variant of the latter.] 

tutr, To raise or exalt oneself, to push or set 
oneself zp aspiringly, self-assertingly, or presump- 
tuously; =Perk 2.1 1, ¥ b. 

1s8 J. Bets. Hadden's Aus. Osor. 299, Contemning 
the authoritie of the higher powers..[they] will presume so 
proudly to rch through intollerable pryde, to make 
themselves their coequalles. 1598 Dravrox //eroic, Ef. 
xiv. 143 Some,.which proudly pearch so hie. 1599 Nasir 
Lenten Stuffe Cij, In Anno 1240, it [Yarmouth] percht vp 
to be gonernd by balies. 1621 Haxewie David's Vow ars 
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' It never leaves pearching and pushing forward, till it set it 
selfe higher than is meet. 
Hence + Perched ff/. a, = PERKED; + Perching 

vd. sb. and Afi. a., perking. 

1873 L.aneuam /e¢. (1871) 51 More, fayr, eeuen, and fresh 
holly treez, for pearching and proining, set within. 1598 
Hervings Tayle Djb, His pearching hornes are ream'd 
a yard beyond assise. 1600 Hosp. Inc. Fooles Aiv, ‘Those 

earched Cuckoes that laugh at all the world, 1617 Hb. 
yeu Vision of Detight 132 Nor purple Phesant..with a 
pearched pride Wave his dis-coloured necke, and purple side. 

Pereh, obs. form of Parcu v. 

Percha (ps 1tfi). Short for Gurta-PERcHA. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricnt 7edegraphy oe Unless they 
are quite loose they will damage the percha. /é/d. 238 
One side of the percha should be well warmed for about two 
inches back, and then bronght forward over the joint. 
Perchance (paatfans), adv. (sh, a.) arch. 

Torms: 4 par chance, par chaunce, per chance, 

4-6 parchaunce, perchaunce, 5 perchauns, 

-chawnee, 6 parehance, perchanse, 4, 6— per- 

chance. [ML.a. AF. par chance’ Gower Mirour 

14876), f. OF, par by, and chance Cuance : ef. F. 
far hasard, also PERADVENTURE, PERCASE, and 
the later Prniars.] 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance; as it 
happens or happened: = PERADVENTURE az). 1, 
Pencase t. Obs, exc. arch, 

1340 Haspotn 2’, Conse. 2489 For our gude dedys er ofte 
done wrang, .. Or parchaunce done oute of charité. 1390 
Gowtr Coaf 1, 358 Vt fell per chance apon a day A Rovere 
of the See was nome. rg00-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 15, 
1 said, ‘1s this 3our gouirnance, ‘T'o tak men for thair luking 


om 


heir?’ Iewty sayis, §3a, schir, perchance Be be my ladeis | 


| presoneir'. 2601 Suans. Swed. A. 1. ii. 5-6 Ifo... Perchance 
he is not drown'd; What thinke you saylors? Caf. It is 
_ perchance that you your selfe were sated. 31815 W. H. 
| Urnpann Serfbhteomania 165 Descending astounded, asylum 
| two seek, She pops, as perchance, npon kind Mistress Meeke. 
2. In a conditional clause or the like (in quot. 
, 1865, an inlerrogative sentence): By any chance; 
as may be, as is possible; = PERADVENTURE adv, 2, 
VPercask 2, PERHAIS 2. 
1400 Nom, Kose 5042 1f with childe they be perchaunce. 
1896 Suaks. Merch. 1 v.75 If they but heare perchance 
a truntpet sound. 1676 Listen in A'ay's Core, (1848) 125 
If perchance anything has escaped his diligence. 1791 Cow- 
rer Odyss. xxt. 438 Should ye hear perchance a groan. 1865 
Swinnurne Poems §& Hall, Ticet 31 Sleep, is it sleep per- 
chance that covers Mach face? 1870 Bryant fad Vout 
} 102 Lest perchance He smite thee with his spear, 

3. Qualifying a statement so as to express pos- 
sibility with uncertainty : It may be that ; maybe, 
haply: =PERADVENTURE adv, 3, PERCASE 3, PER- 
aps i, Used a. with the subjunctive mood or 
its equivalent (perchance there may, might, would 
be); b. with the future indic. (perchance there 
shall or will be); ¢. with the pres. and past tenses 
indic. (perchance there is, was, has been, ctc.). 

Ina. the statement is already contingent, and perchance 
may be taken, as in x and 2, in its literal sense of ‘by 
, chance’, there may, might, would by chance be"; but in c. 
' the statement is made contingent by perchance, and we 

cannot there substitute ‘by chance ’, the meaning being ‘it 
may chance to be the fact that there is, was, or has been, 
This is also trac of b., but there the event itself being future 
and so subject to contingency, the ase of ‘perchance’ is 
somewhat transitional between a, and c. The loss of the 
subjunctive inflesions in Kag.,and the levelling of this mood 
in form onder the indicative, makes some early examples, 
esp. of the past tense, doubtful between a. and c.; thus 
“perchance they had’ might mean ‘perchance they might 
have’; and it may have been ia this way that a phrase origin- 
ally = L. forte has come to be used as = forsitan. Cf. also 
the development ia ‘it may be that he is here ', ‘may be he 
is here ', and (dia?) ‘he is maybe here’. 4 

a. 31390 Gower Cowf. 1.3117 Lt mai parchance faile. /d42. 
MIT. 10 Per chance in such a drunkeschipe I mai be ded. 
csgo ride §& Lowd, (1841) 18 Perchaunce an issne 
hereon inay be ioyat. a@x66r Fuutea If orthies (1840) IIT. 
159 Some perchance would assign another reason. 1739 
Youne Revenge 1. i, Something perchance nay happen To 
soften all to friendship, and to love, 1835 Py H. Newsman 
Par, Sernt, (1839) L. xxi. 320 They thought death perchance 
might be a change for the better. @ 1848 R, W. Hamiiton 
Rew. & Punisher. viii. (1853) 375 ‘This view may perchance 
he discarded. " 

b. a 1400 Evang. Nicod. 377 in Herrig’s Archiv LI. 
398 His blode mot on vs fall And on our childer bathe. Sir 

Pilate said: parchaunce so sall, c1g00 Maunpey. (Roxb.) 
xxxi_ 139 Godd.. will perchaunce take wreke on pam. 
1542-5 Brixkrow Lament, (1874) 87 Perchaunce ye wyll 
saye, ye seke no soche thynge thereby? 1610 Suaxs. frp. 
| un. fi.17 Perchance he will not minde ine. 1791 Cowrer 

Hiad xvi, 244 Panicseized, perchance The ‘lrojans_shall 

from fight desist. 1822 Suxtney Calderon 1. 134 Many 
still Are mine, and maayt more, perchance shall be. 
|e cxgoo Apol. Loli. 37 Frend, perchauns ba hawtist to 
wete & engnire. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Husb. 1. 110 ‘The lond 
is good, the colour nought, perchaunce. 1559 AVirr. Afag., 
Warwick xiii, Perchaunce thou thinkest. 1606 Suaxs. 

Ant, & Cl 1. i. 20, 23 Fulaia perchance is angry...Per- 

chance? Nay,and most like. 1740 C. Part Ving. deneid 

1.779 Perchance, .. He roams the towns, or wanders thro’ the 

woods. 1888 G. Macvonatp /’hantastes (1878) 11. xiv. 37 

This shadow was perchance my missing demon. , 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, by ellipsis: 

= PERADVENTURE 3 b, ERCASE 3 b, Penmaps 1b. 
31382 /'o2, Poems (Rolls) 1. 266 Er he a childe put hir 

| withinne, And perchaunce two at ones. 1390 Gower Conf. 
| 111. 354 Noght al perchance as ye it wolden. 1§22 SHELTON 
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neuer thenere, 1602 Suaks. //am. 11.1. 65 To dye tosleepe, 
To sleepe, perchance to Dreame: 1, there’s the rub. 1683 
Wooo Life 22 May (O. H.S.) 111. 55 ‘he Laboratory, per- 
chance one of the most beautiful and useful in the world. 
1862 Loner. MW ayside fun Prel. 91 Jet me in outline sketch 
them ali, Perchance uncouthly. 

B. quasi-sd. 


tl. Ay perchance: by chance. Obs. rave. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth, De P. Ko xvu, cixxv. (W.de W717 
By perchaunce it happyth that it crokyth and bendeth. 

2. The word ‘perchance’, or a statement qualified 
by it; an expression of uncertain possibility. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 Lb. 178 Interposing.. 
now and then his may-be's and perchances. 

C. quasi-adj. (in predicate.) Dependent on 
chance, s2ovece-ztse. 

1891 J. Suitu /ellowship ili. 40 There is no intention to 
show that the fife in Christ is perchance, haphazard, soine- 
thing which may begin today and end tomorrow. 

+ Perchant. Obs, rare—°, [= F. ferchaui (in 
same sense) sb. use of pr. pple. of fercher to 
perch.] (See quot. ; app. never in Eng. use.) 

1727-41 Criambers Cyct., Perchant, among fowlers, or 
decoy-bird, which the fowler has fastened by the foot, and 
which flutters about the place where it is tied, to draw other 
hirds to it. [Tlence in :nod. Dicts.J 

Perche, obs. form of Pexcu, Prence. 

Perched (piit/t, poet, paatfed), Apia [F 
Percy v.! + -ep] and 2] 

1, Seated as a bird upon a perch; set up on 
a high point; sfec. in Geol. applied [after ¥.] to 
a block or boulder left resting upon a pinnacle 
or other narrow support by the melting of the ice 
which carried it thither. 

1384-[see Purcuz.! 3]. 1859-65 Pace Geol. Terns, Perched 
Biocks. 1863 Lyewt Anti. Man xv. 294 f the glacier is 
lowered greatly by melting, these circles of large angular 
fragments, which are called ‘ perched blocks‘, are left in a 
singular situation near the top of a steep hill or pinaacte. 
1878 Huxiev /*ysiogr. 164 Such stones [poised perhaps on 
the very edge of a precipice, or balanced upon a mere point] 
known as perched blocks or docs ferchés, 1883 R. W. Dixon 
Alano1. ii. 5 ‘Vhat blinking hood Which in the perched owl's 
orbs by daylight lies. 

2. Kurnished with a perch or perches: a. for 
birds. b. Of a carriage: cf. Percn 58.2 td. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1692 And as an ev'ning Dragon 
came, Assailant on the perched roosts,.. Of tame villatic 
Fowl. 1794 W. Fettons Carriages (1801) 1. 57 Coaches and 
phaetons, either perched or crane-necked. 

Perched, (ee a2: see under Pekcu 9.2 

Percher? (p3stfan). [f. Pencu zt and 2+-sR1; 
cf ¥. Par A person or animal that perches. 

I, From Percy #2 

+1. One who aspires to a high position; a 
sclf-assertive person. Ods. 

1881 Muicaster Positions iv. 16 So is it worthy praise to 
rest in some degree which declareth a pearcher, though 
abilitie restraine will that it cannot aspire whervnto it 
would. “ 

II, From Percn v1 2. A bird that perches, 

1775 Wurtein PAL. Pras. LXV. 260[ The young swallows] 
then are conducted to the dead.. bough of some tree, where 
. they are attended with great assiduity, and may then be 
called Jereher's. | ‘ é 

3. spee. A bird having feet adapted for perching ; 
a member of the /usessores or perching birds. 

1835-6 Tonp Cych. Anat, 1. 267/1 The perchers. always 
live in pairs. 1873 W. Coay Lett. & rads. (1897) 304 
Singers and perchers are scarce where the land is too dry 
for worms. 13884 Ceatury Afag. XXVIII. 489 Entirely a 
ground bird and not a percher. F y 

4. A person perched on a height or eminence. 

1814 in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (1866) 
86 The approach of the badger..was to be signalled by the 
peccher [who has perched himself in a tree}. 

5. A workman employed in perching cloth (see 
Pencn v1 s); a burler, [OF. percheur.] 

31890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Perch, vy The cloth is stretched in 
a frame, and the percher carefully examines the whole 
texture for imperfections, which may consist of bars and 
knots, which he carefully removes, or of holes, which he 
nicely darns. : 

6. slang. A dying person. (Cf. Percu 7.16.) _ 

1714 Visct. Bonincuroke Let. to 3. Grahme 21 Jan. in 
J. Bagot Cod. ¥. Grahme (1886) 28 The Queen is well, 
thongh the Whigs give out that she is, what they wish her, 
‘a percher’. h 

. See quot. (Perh. a different word,) . 

1891 Wrencu IWinchester Word-bh., Tercher, a Latin 
cross laid horizontally against the name of an absentee on 
any rofl, [Remembered by Rev. C, B. Mount in 1839.) 

+ Percher2. Ods. Also 5 -ere, -or, (pier- 
chier), 5-6.perchour, 6 pearcher. {f. PERCH 
sb.% (sense 2b), i.e. ‘candle for placing on a 
pereh ’, The forms suggest an AF. *fereher = F. 
‘nerchicr, L. type *fertiedri-us, but examples are 
wanting.] A tall candle, of wax or tallow: sec 
quot. 1706. -. 

1331 Afem, Mlultorum Hen. Prior Canter in MS. Cott. 
Galba E. w. if. 45 lvem, candele que vocantur perchers 
continent in longitudine xv poilices; unde xviij_perchers 

ad, jf. li cere. €1374 Cuavcra 7royfus iv. 1245 Vfor by 
E percher [2.2 morter) which pat 1 se brenne T knowe 
wel pat day is not ferhenne. 1392-3 Zar! Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 252 Pro iiij. torches et perchers [4/S. pchs] 
cmptis. 1426-7 Ree. St. Mary at Hill 67 For a_pound 
perchors for ly3t to be werke men id ob. 1432 Nottingham 


Why not to Court ? 634 Parchaunce halfe a yere, And yet | Aec. If. 130 In torches .. priketcs et pierchiers. ¢ 1440 
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Promp, Parv. 393/2 Percher, candylle, .. perticalis. 
BR. Keruynze in Babves Bk, 279 Drawe the curtynes, than 
se there he morter or waxe or perchoures be redy. 1562 
A. Broke tr. Rom, § Fd. Shaks, Wks. 1803 XX. 324 Jn 
her hand a percher light The aurce beares up the stayre, 
1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades Ww. i. (1592) 103 Seneca sayth, 
Let..no man sette pearchers or taper light before the Gods. 
1613-18 Dantes Coél. fist. Eng. (1626) 104 Forty great long 
perchers of the Kings best candles. 1706 Prunus, Perchers, 
the Paris-Candles formerly us'd in Mngland; also the bigger 
sort of Candles, especially of Wax, which were commonly set 


npon the Altars. , 
Percheron (perforon). [Fr. adj. from /e 


Lerche, a district of France comprising the depart- 
ments of Orne, Eure-et-Loir, Sarthe, Loir-et-Cher,] 
A horse of a noted breed raised in Ie Perche, com- 
bining strength with lightness and speed, much 
used in France for artillery and for heavy coaches, 
and now largely bred in the western United States. 
1875 S. Sipnev AA. Z/orse xi. 241'The Percheron is another 
breed of trotting cart-horses, which has in name a consider- 
able reputation in England. .. These Percherons, in their 
best form, were the post-horses of France. 1901 Scribner's 
Alag. Apr. 414/2 Heavy wagons..all drawn by stocky 
Percherons and big Western grays or stout Canada blacks, 
Perchess, obs. form of PURCHASE. 
Perching, 24/. 96.1 [f. Percy ol + -1nG1.J 
The action of the verb PERcH (in various senses). 
In quot. 1483, provision of perches in a fairway 
or the dues paid for this: cf. Percy sé.2 1¢; in 


quot. 1818 = leper ose 

1483 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 364 AM manner of 
men that occupieth shippes. shall pay to the Watyr-bailliff, 
for his perchyng, ii. d of silver, as oft tymes as thei comyth 
ynand out. 1552 {see Perc y.'' 5], 1818 Keats Aadypue, 
1. 535 Pluck down A vulture from histowery perching. 1892 
S. Barner Beneath Heloellyn's Shade 46 The‘ perching’ 
of boulders by the agency of ice in the glacial period. 

attrié, 1883 Marts & Moar Vertebr. Dissech 132 
This is the perching muscle, and is so arranged that when 
the bird flexes the leg upon the thigh. .the flexor muscles of 
the toes are pulled upon and the foot made to grasp the 

tch, 1888 E. Eccteston Graysons in Century Jag. 
Jane 274 He managed. .to get perching-room on the windows 
sill, 1889 Women's Union Jral, 13 Nov. 87 Having their 
work carried to the perching room [to be cxamined: see 
Peecn 2! 5}. 

Perching, f//.a.1 [See -1xc2.] That perches; 
Sfee. in Ornzth. applied to the INsESsORES or 
hirds with feet adapted for perching ; insessorial. 

1774 Beattie MJinstr. a. viii, The perching eagle oft was 
heard to cry. 1823 Vicors in Zrans, Linn. Soc. XVV. 405, 
T wish..to designate this order by the title of /usessores or 
Perching Birds, 1880 A. R. Waitack fst, Life iii. 35 
The whole series of British Passeres or perching birds. 

Perching, w4/. sb. and pf/. a.2: see Pencu v2 

Perchling (p3-:tfjlin). [f, Pencu 56.1 + -Lina ? 
2.) A small perch or percoid fish. 

(1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 90 The small group of diminu- 
tive perchlings, of transparent bodies, called Amébassis. 

Perchlovr. Abbrey. of perchloride (of mercury). 

1896 Abutt’s Syst. Met, 1. 429 The thermometer placed 
in ‘qs carbolic’ or ‘45 perchlor’ for a few minutes, 

Perchlor-, perchlo:ro-. Chem. Combining 
form of perchloric, perchloride, perchlorinated ; 
chiefly indicating a compound in which there is the 
maximum replacement of hydrogen by ctlilorine, 
as in perchloracetic, perchloratdehyde, -benzene, 
-ethane, -ethylic, perchlorogninone, che. 

1857 Mutter Elem. Chem. U1. 182 These perchlorinated 
compound ethers, such as the perchloracetic ether..and 
perchloroformic ether..are very uastable. /d/a., Amongst 
these products perchloraldehyd..is always present. /di:. 
354 Perchlorokinone, chloranile (CigClyOu .. forms pale 
yellow flakes of pearly and metallic Instre. 1862 Jdi. 
(ed. 2) TIT. g09 Perchloroquinone. 1866 Oniinc Aniur. 
Chen, 123 By treatment with chlorine, all four bodies yield 
-chloranil CgCly Oz, or perchloroquinone. 1882 Athenaeum 
tr Nov.632/r Perchlorethane, perchlorbenzene, aad nitrogen 
were obtained. 

Perchlorate (paiklée11). Chem. [f. Pen-t 
5 b+Cutorate.) A salt of perchloric acid. Hence 
Perchlo:rated A//. a. (sce quot.). 

1826 Henry's Elem. Chem. 1. 537 Per-chlorate of potassa 
does not change vegetable colours. 1856 Minter Aéevs, 
Chent, 1. 536 No insoluble perchlorate is known; the per- 
chlorate of potash is the least soluble of these compounds, 
1880 Creminsiaw Hurdz’ Atom. Phe. 140 The alkaline 
sulphates, selenates, permanganates, and perchlorates are 
isomorphous with each other. 1857 Mayne F-vfos. Lex, 
gos/1 *Percblorated ether has been employed to designate 
a body obtained either by combining directly chlorine with 
olefiant gas, or fete}, f 

Perchloric (pasklderik), @. Chem. [f. Per-2 
5h + Cuore.) In Lerchlorie acid, hydrogen 
perchlorate, HCIO,, the oxygen acid of chlorine 
containing more oxygen than Cnionicacid (HICIO,). 

1818 W. Henry Alem. Chem. (ed. 8) 1. 437 The per-chloric 
acid will then consist of one atom of chlorine = 33-5, united 
with sevén atoms of oxygen=s25, 1856 Maer Elev. 
Chem. Il. 536. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. (1872) 115 


ime acid is one of the mnost powerful oxidizing agents 
nown. 


Perchloride (poikldereid). Chem. [Pur-} 
5a.) Acompound of chlorine with another ele- 
ment or radical, contalning the maximum pro- 
portion of chlorine. (These are now usually 
otherwise expressed; e.g, perchloride of carbon 
(perchlorinated chloride of ethylenc), carton eri- 
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iron), ferric chloride Fe,Cl,, as distinguished trom 
ferrous chloride (proto- or dichloride of iron) 
FcCl,.) So Perchlo'rinated, combined or charged 
with the maximum proportion of chlorine; hence 
Perchlorina'tion. +Perchlornret Ols. = /er- 
chloride, 

1818 W. Winey Llc. Chent. I. 15 In the chloride of 


ephosphorus its elements are united atom to atom; while 


in the per-chloride two atoms of chlorine are cqmbined 
with one of phosphorus, 1843 RK. J. Graves Syst, Clin. 
Med. 32 Some denominate sublimate perchloride [ofinercury }, 
1885 j. Ripce in Med. Lemp. Fral, XUN. 83 He was 
placed oa full dict..and was ordered perchloride of iron. 
1857 Minter Adem. Chem, VL. 180 An alcoholic solution 
of potash decomposes *perchlorinated ether. 1863-72 Waris 
Diet, Chem, 1, 766 Several perchloriuated compound ethers 
» Yield trichloride of carbon, when similarly treated. 1882 
Atheneum wt Nov. 632/1 The authors have stadied the 
effect of exhaustive “perchlorination .,oa quinolin fete. 
1857 Mayan Aapos. Lev. go5/t \ ‘perchlororet. 

Percid (pa usid), sd. and a. /ehihyol,  [f. mod. 
L, Lercita pl., f. Le perea Pencu 56.1: see -1D4,] 
a. sh. A lish of the family /ercéidée, typilied by the 
genus /erva or perch. b. adj. Belonging to the 
family Percide, Also Percidal «a, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Perciform (piusiffim), a. /cAthyol. — [ad. 
mod.L. fereiformis, f. L. perca Perc sb.1: see 
-FoRM.] Of the form of, or resembling, a perch ; 
sfee. belonging to the division /rciformes com- 
prising the /’ercidw and several allied families. 

1880 Davin Jrud Linn. So. XV. 32 Ou the Coronandel 
coast... 1 found the small perciform Therapons residing 
inside Medusac, 

Percil(e, obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Percimonious, obs. form of Parstonxtovs, 

Percine (p5-sain\, @. and sé, Jchthyol. [f. 
mod... Sercinw pl. f L. perce Peron sé!} a. 
adj, elonging to the subfamily Pevefaa: ol the 
Tercide, b. sb. A sh of this subfamily. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. : 

Percipience (paisi' picus), 


[f. LL. type *perrs- 


| plentia, ft. fercipient-em, pr. pple. of fercipere to 


| 
| 


PERCEIVE: see -EXCE.] The action or condition 
of perceiving ; perception, cognizance, 

1768 74 Tuckke 2.4, Vat. (1834) 1, 313 Neuse or percipience 
is the standiag so circumstanced as that the imprtse of 
objects striking upon tus may be transmitted so as to raise 
pereeptions, 1836 J. Tavior Phys. The. another Life 
(1858) 126 The mind’s..percipience of sensitive pleasure. 
3886 Gurney Mhantasus of Living 1. 406 An example of 
collective telepathic percipience. 1891 Harpy 7¢ss (1892) 
378 She lay in a state of percipience without volition. 

Percipiency (poasi‘piénsi). rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ENeY.] fa. = prec. (o/s). b. The quality 
of being percipient. 

1662 11. Morn Philos, Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 13, A 
aecessary requisite of that which is capable of the function 
of Common-percipiency. 1845 Mus. Baownine Leé?. 3 Mar. 
(1897) IL. 243 The review annsed me. .by its percipicncy 
about your remembering me during your travels in the East. 

Percipient (porsipiént), @ and sé. [ad. 1. 
fercipient-em, pr. pple. of feretfcre to PERCEIVE. ] 

A. adj. That perceives or is capable of percciv- 
ing; conscious; observing; seeing; discerning. 

1692 Bentery Boyle Lect. ii. 52. percipient and rational 
Creature. 1764 Reap /aguiry vi. § 4. 137 It..can only be the 
act of a percipient or thinking being. 1802-12 Bextant 
Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) VW. 497 Employed in the 
character of attesting (i.e. percipient and signing) witnesses, 
1838-9 Hatram (/ist, Lit, IE m1 iii, § 86. 73 The eternal 
basis of conviction, .. the conscionsness of a self within, 
percipient indivisible Ego. 1862 Maurice: d/o & Alrt, 
hitos. IV. ix. § 128. 648 Tbe aan becomes through a divine 
life percipient of God, 

B. sd. One who or that which perceives. 

1662 TL, More J*Ailos. Writ, Pref. Gen, (1712) 13 That 
vital Sympathy and Coactivity, that transforms objects in 
their exactest circumstances to the common Percipient. 
1665 GLANVILI. Scepsis Sct. v, The Soul is the sole Percipient, 
which alone hath animadversion and sense properly so 
called, 1744 Harris 7krce Treat. 1. ic (1.765) 56 Nature 
passes to the Percipient through all the Senses, 1867 Luwrs 
‘list, Philos, (ed, 3) 11. 301 In the very act of imagining it, 
you includean ideal percipient. 


b. spec. in Telepathy, etc. 


a 
BP 


One who perceives 


somcthing outside the range of the senses, or ‘on + 


whose mind a telepathic impact falls’. 

1885 Proc. Soe. Psychical Research \\t.92 Anapparition of 
a dead person whose death was unknown to the percipient. 
1886 Gurney hantfasms of Living 1.6 We call the owner 
of the impressing mind the agenf, and the owner of the 
impressed mind the Aercipient, 1898 Mouth Jan. 52 note, 
Tatimate personal relations between the writer and the per- 
cipient of the vision. 

ercive, obs. form of Perceive. 

Perclose, obs. variant of PanctoseE sd. 

+ Perclose, obs. var. Panrctosx v., to enclose; 
to close, conclude, 

1535 St. Pagers Hen, Vifl, 1, 260 At Chester we re- 
ceyved letters from Mr. Brabazon, whiche we send you 
herin perclosed. 1538 /déd, 111.73 Which if we may have 
before the perclosing of this letter, your Lordship shall have 
them berin inclosed. 1542 /éfd. 437 At the perclosing of 
your saide Treasorers laste accompte, 1558 Cal. Anc. Rec. 
Dublin (1889) 1. 472 After the sane. -accompt perclosed and 
ao surplusage fonde. 


1513 | chloride C,Cl,, perchloride of iron (trichloride of | 


PERCOLATION. 


+ Percoa'reted, pf/.a. Obs. rare—°. [f. PrR- 2 
+ COARCTED,] 

1623 Cockeraw, Mercoare tet, brought into a narrow roome. 
+ Perco'ct, 7. Obs. rare. [f. L.. percoct-, ppl. 
stem of fereoguére, {. VER- 2 + cogucre 1o boil, 


cook.] avs. ‘To boil or heat through or 
thoroughly. So Percocet ///. a. [ad. L. percoctus 


pa. pple.], fig. ‘overdone’, hackneyed. 

1635 Swan Sec. 1. vi. (1643) 302 The heat of the sunne 

ercocting those waters which are extreamly salt. 1657 
Yostxson Aexou's Disp. 715 Turpentine..may be added 
when the Salve is percocted. 1879 G. Mekepott fegotst 
LF. xi. 246 ‘To abstain from any employment of the obvious, 
the percoct, . likewise, the overstrained, 

Percoid paukoid , a and st. Jehthyol. [mod. 
ff. fervea + -01p: fast in B.. in pl. Pescoiiles, 
Cuvier’s name for the perch family of acantho- 
plerygious fishes (/ercéidw).] a. ad. Resembling or 
akin to a perch; belonging to the perch family of 
fishes, b, 5. A fish of the perch family. So 
Percoi‘dean a. and s/.; Percoi'deous a, 

[1850 Peay Cred XVIL g3t/2 Percide, or Percoldes of 
Cusier,  /4c¢., The first division of the Per odes, aceording 
to Cusier, comprises Jetc.] | eve. 433,'1 la che fifth division 
of Percoid fishes the ventral fins are placed in advance of 
the pectorals, 1846 Saawt Suppl. s,s. Percvids are a tribe 
of acauthopterygian lishes, of which the perch is the ty pe. 
185: Gossn Val. in Janice 190 It was of a pereoil form 
«and about a foot in length, 1887 Athenrum g July 52/3. 

Percolate Cparako lt msde [ad. ee fercoldd-um 
strained, neuter pa. pple. of percelire: see next.) 
A product uf percolation. 

1885 C. GW. Lock Workshop Reeeipis Ser. Ww. 205/2 
Mach successive part of the percolate lessens the sugar in 
the percolator, 1898 Aew. rit. Pharai 7 The alcohol is 
recovered from the last owe percolates, and the residual 
extract dissolved in the resers eu percolate, 

Percolate (prikdle't ,2.  [f L. percotit-, ppl. 
stein of percdhire, £ fer Per- 1 through + ¢éfdre ta 
strain, f, cd/-ae a strainer. ] 

L. éraus, ‘To cause (a liquid) to pass throngh the 
interstives of a porous budy or medium; to strain 
or filter (naturally or artificially’. J.oosely, To 
case (a finely divided solid) to trickle or pass 
through pores or minute apertures, to silt. Now 
rare. 

1626 Bacon Syéew § 396 Springs on the Tops of High-1ills 
are the best: For .. they..are more Percolated thorow a 
great Space of Marth, 1658 Eviryn 2°, Gari. (1675) 202 
Von shall percolat it through a sieve or cuurse cloath, 1715 
tr. Panelrodlus' Rerun Meut Lav. x. igo Strainers, through 
which they percolated Snow to cool their Wines. ¢ 1842 
Lance Cofflage Farmer 23 Oatmeal. undressed, percolated 
between the fingers into boiling water, 

b. fig. 

41677 Have Prine. Orig. Maa. i129 The Evidences of 
Fact areas it were percolated through a vast Period of Ages, 
and many very obscure to us, 1808 Berrian Sc. Reform 
48 Double-refined, and treble-refinedl, by being percolated 
through the lips and pens of Commissioners and Comins. 
sioners’ Clerks, and Agents, and Writers to the Signet. 

2. intr, Said of a liquid: To pass through a 
porous substance or medium; to filter, ooze, or 
trickle through. 

1684 Gover Lorousn. Anim. § Solid Bod. vi. 94 4 tradition, 
that in..the West Indies they have. Jarge Vessels, wherein 
they put water to percolate, as it were, through a strainer. 
1687 A. Loven. tr. Therenol’s Trav, u. 62 ‘Through these 
Jars the Water transpires and pereolates into an earthen 
Vessel underneath. 1726 Swirr Gullizer uty, Extracting 
the nitre, and letting the aqueous or Huid particles percolate. 
1813 Bakewent /atrord, Geod. (1815) 10g The caverns have 
been formed by the agency of water percolating through 
natural fissures. 1878 Huxcev Paysiogr. 24 The water 
which has percolated through the sandy beds, 

b. fig. (ch filter, trickle.) 

1867 Lewes é/ist, /*hilos, (ed. 3) If. 399 That influence., 
has percolated down to the most ordinary intelligences. 1876 
Gtavstons MHoueric Synchr. 251 The worship of Isis had 
percolated at several points into the Greck Peninsula. 

3. trans. Of a liquid: To ooze or filter through 
(a porous body or medium); to permeate. 

1794 SuLtvan View Nat. I. 258 It suffers that rain to 
percolate the carth. 1999 Kirwan Geol. Ass. 1x8 Water 
percolating the pores of the basalt. 1885 R. Bucuanan 
AMfaster of Mine vii, It was actually percolated with sea- 
water oozing through the solid granitic mass. 

Jig. 1865 Murwate Aom, Hmp. VILL. Ixvii. 306 A senate 
. 80 freely percolated by the blood of the lower classes, 

lence Pe‘rcolated f//.a.; Pe‘reclating v/. sé. 


and Afl.a. 

1694'S. S.' Loyal & finpart, Sativist 2210 you Socratick 
Wisdom do’s survive Aad flow with purer percolated streams. 
1864 W. K. Twexpin Lakes § Rivers of Bible i. 20 Like 
percolating waterit [bitumen] exudes through the veins into 
the wells, 1892 C. Kine Mfountain, Sierra Nev. |x. 191 
Under the influence of the..constant percolating of surface 
waters. 1880 Getnis Vhys. Geog. iv. 246 Limestone is tiable 
to be dissolved and removed by percolating rain-water. 

Percolation (paskole on). [ad. L. peredta- 
tién-emt, n, of action from percéhire to PERCOLATE.] 
The action or process of percolating. y . 

a. The action of straining or filtering a liquid 
through some porous material; filtration; see. in 
Pharmacy, the process of obtaining an extract by 
passing successive quantities of a dissolving liquid 
through a pulverized substance until all the soluble 
matters are extracted (= DISPLACEMENT 3 Cc). 


PERCOLATIVE. 


3633 Percuas Pilgrimage v. xiii. 512 This freshnesse of 
the springes..may rather be ascribed to percolation and 
strayning throngh the narrow spongie passages of the earth. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 3 It seemeth Percolation or Transmission, 
(which is commonly called Straining) is a good kinde of 
Separation, Not onely of Thick from Thin.. Dut of more 
sulnile Natures. 1799 Med. Fra. 1. 402 The..utility of 
Mr. Collier's new machines for percolation. 182zz 1. Taytor 
Apuleius 207 She defecates, by percolation, the precious 
wine, 1885 C. G. W, Lock MVorkshop Receipts Ser. w. 
198/1 Percolation. .is a kind of filtration, commonly called 
a by displacement ', employed for extracting the essence from 
roots, herbs, seeds, harks, Ke 

b. The action of passing, as a liquid, through 
the interstices of some porous body or substance; 


an oozing through. 

1646 Six ‘T. Vrowxe Pseud, Fp. 1. i. 56 Petrifications, or 
Minerall indurations, like other gemmes proceeding from 
percolations of the earth disposed unto such concretions. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. #ss. 378 Dense strata of clay..alone 
cuuld detain the sea water, and prevent its percolation, 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Andi, Ainge. § 838 ved. 4) 345 Vhe 
chyle or nutritive material extracted by the food exudes.. 
hy a species of percolation, through the walls of the in- 
testine. 1862 Dana Jan, Geol. 662 The waters..reach the 
ocean only by percolation through the beach. 

te. Phonetics. Used of the emission of the breath 
through a narrow opening between two of the 
organs of speech, in producing vocal sounds. Oés. 

1668 Witkins A'eal Char. m, x. 361 Percolation of the 
breath betwixt both the Lips contracted round-wise which 
makes the vocal whistling sound, /éi, Percolation of the 
breath between the top of the Tongue and the roots of 
the Teeth. 1731 i; Greenwoon ag. Grau, 254 Vetters 
framed hy a percolation or straining of the Preath through 
a kind of Chink betwixt the Tongue and upper Teeth, 

d. fig. 

1660 Jer. Vavior Duct, Dudit. wii. rule ti, 1f we list to 
observe that..Pythagoras..and Socrates had great names 
amongst the leading Christians, it is na wonder if in the per- 
colation something of the relish should remain. 1873 Daily 
-Vews 27 Aug., People grow weary of waiting for the slow 
percolation of that doctrine through the official mind, 

e@. attrib, 

1895 Daily News 8 Oct. 9/5 A paper was read..oa ‘The 
Relative Value of Percolation Gauges’. 1899 CaGnry tr. 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagn i. 94 Vhe greater ease with which 
watery blood neutralises the acid. .in the percolation tests, 

Percolative (psukeleitiv), a. rare. [f. Pen- 
COLATE t: see -aTIVE.) Tlaving the quality of 
percolating or allowing percolation. 

1863 Fral. A Agric. Soc. XXIV. 1. 579 Separating the 
retentive soils from the percolative, water-bearing soils, 

Percolator (ps 2kéleitaz).  [Agent-n., in L, 
form, from fercélare to PERCOLATE.) a. One who 
or that which percolates. b. An apparatus for 
percolating or straining a liquid; a filter or strainer: 
(@) for straining coffee; (4) for obtaining an ex- 
tract by percolation (sec PERCOLATION a). 

184z Francis Dict, Aris, Percolator, a filtering machine, 
1857 Henrany Sot, § 653 ‘Through these tissues the juices 
freely percolate.. they act.as percolators. 1871‘ M. LeGranp' 
Cambr. Mreshm, xiv. 238 ‘Taking occasional sips of black 
coffee—at making which, in a patent percolator, Mr. Samuel 
had become. .quite a proficient. 1885 C.G, W. Lock If ork- 
shop el as Ser. 1v. 198/2 Gradually pour into the per- 
colator sufficient of the. liquid to be filtered, to drive befure 
it, or ‘displace ', the liquid conlained in the mass, 


Perecollice, -collois, obs. ff. PortcvLuis. 

Percomorph (p31kémpif), a. and sh, Ichthyol. 
[f. mod.L. ercomorphi pl., f.L. ferca, Gr. wépxn, 
Percn $6.1 + Gr, -poppos, f. poppy form.) a. ad. 
Belonging to the order Percomorphi of Cope, 
comprising most of the spiny-fiancd lishes. b. sé. 
A fish of this order. So Percomo’rphic, Perco- 
mo‘rphous ad/s. 

1885 Com: Orig. Fittest xi. (1887) 330 The double bony 
fluor of the AGty the Distegous percomorph fishes is a 
complication which places them at the summit of the line of 
true fishes. 

Percontation (p5ikgnt@fan). ‘rave. [ad. L. 
percontation-emt, n. of action from fercoulare, -dri 
to inquire, interrogate.) A questioning, inquiry. 
So Percontatorial (po:kpntatde'rial) a., given to, 
or pertaining to, questioning ; inquisitive. 

1623 CockeraM, Percontation, an enquiry. 1656 STANLEY 
étist. Philos. vw, (1701) 310/1 Percontation is a thing for 
which we cannot answer significantly, as J aterrogation, yes: 
but as thus, Ale dwelleth fn such a@ piace, 1835-8 S. R. 
MarrLann Dark Ages ii. (1844) 24 Between a percontation 
and interrogation, the ancients made this distinction—that 
the former admitted a variety of answers, while the latter 
must be replied ta by ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 1853 Tuackeray Jn 
United States, This percontatorial foible has grown with 
the national growth. 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 496 The 
forms of the house, on putting a question, do not admit the 
percontatorial process to be continued. 

[f. mod.L, 


Percophid (psukéfid). /chthyol, 
Percophidx pl., f. Percophis (f. L. perca, Gr. wépay 
Percn sb.1 + Gr. dgis serpent): see -1D3.] A fish 
of the family Percophide (typical genus Pereophis), 
allied 1o perches, but with elongated body aad 
pointed head. So Pe'rcophoid a., belonging to 
this family; sd. = Percophid. 

+ Percri‘brate,z. Os. rare. [f. L. pereribrat-, 
ppl. stem of fercribra-re to sift thoronghly, f. 
PER- 2+ cribrare to sift, f. eribrtmz a sieve, {. root 
cer-, cr-, of cernere to sift + instrumental suffix 


676 


-6rum.] trans, To pass through or as through a 
sieve, tosift. So + Percribra‘tion, passage through 
or as through a sieve. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.59 The hlond is so divided by 
the mianteness of their Capillary Vessels, or percribration 
throngh the habit of the Parts. 1668 H. More Dio. Dial. 
a. xvili, (1713) 145 ‘hy Brain thns blown up by the per- 
eribrated influence of thy moist Mistress, the Moon. 168: 
Gianvinn Sadducisuius i. (1726) 378 Instances of their easy 
percribration through porous bodies. 


+Pereru-ciate,v. Obs.rare—°. [f. L.percruciire, 
f. PER- 2 + erucidre to torment: see Creciate.] 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Percruciate, to torment greatly, 

Perculace, -cullas, -cullice, etc., obs. ff. 
PortcuLLis. 

Perculsion (poke lfon). rare. Ef. L. type 
*perculston-em, {. pereuls-, ppl. stem of percellére 
to upset, strike with consternation, etc.) +a. 
Consternation, shock of mind or feeling. Oés. 
b. A physical stroke or shock, So + Pereu‘l- 
sive a. Ods., characterized by giving a shock. 

1609 Iie, W. Barrow Answ. Nameless Cath. 20 As the 
painés are vnsufferable to flesh and blood, so haue they a 
very perculsiue force enen vpon the Soule, 1657 REEVE 
God's Plea Ep, Ded. g They are not yet come to her 
dejections, AE dations, perculsions, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V.176 An ovulum, delached..by the force of 
the orgastic perculsion, 

+ Percunctorily, adv. Obs. nonce-wd.  [ireg. 
f. Per- + L. cune/arT to delay, loiter, after Zer- 
functorily.] aa loitering manner, lazily. 

1615 J. Anams Blacke Devil! 27 This is he that makes men 
serue God percunctorily, perfunctorily—to go slowly to it, 
to sit idly at it. 

Percur (paké1), 7. rare. [ad. L. pereurrire 
to rua throngh, f. Per- 1 + evrrére to rn: cf. 
concur, Cf. parcourir.] trans. ‘Torun through, 
traverse (either of actual motion, or of extension). 

1657 Tomitinson Arvou's Disp. 285 A leaf... with three 
strokes percurring its langitude. 1835 Ure /’Ailos, Mant. 
384 The fan produces its greatest etiect when the points of 
its wings percur in revolving ahont eighty feet per second. 

+Pereurra‘tion, Oés. [erron. f. PERCUR 7 + 
-ATION, for *fercursion.) A running throngh. 

1785 Gentl. Mag. \.V. 1. 265, | have chosen the Empire of 
Russia as the theatre of my percurrations, 

Percurrent (paksrénat), @ rere. fad. L. 
percurrent-em, pr. pple. of percurr-cre : see PER- 
cur.) Running throngh; continuing orextending 
throughout, or from one end to the other; sfee. in 
Sot, said of a midrib or other nerve extending 
from the base to the apex ofa leaf. - 

1578 Banister fist, Vani. 32 All the motions..excellently 

ereurrent, and yet at length to cease, or end at these 
bones. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Fercurren?, running 
throngh from top to bottom, 1886 Cassel/l’s Encyel, Diet., 
Percurrcut, running through. Obsolete, except in botany. 

Percursory (potkisséri), @. rare. [f. L. 
percursor one who runs through: see 
a. Characterized by running throngh something 
rapidly or hastily. b. Asmorously. Running or 
moving swiftly along. 

1837 LockMarT Scof? vii. (1839) 1, 289 He visited some of 
the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire; ..not in 
the percursory manner of his mure boyish expeditions. 1864 
J. Leecn ia J. Brown Hora Suds. 2882) 0 Look at the 
tail of his descending Sriend’s horse. Look at another's 
percursory ‘ Lincola and Bennett’ bowling along ! 

Percuss (piky's), v.  [f. L. percuss-, ppl. 
stem of fercutére to strike’ or thrust through, f. 
Prr- 1 + gwvatére to shake, strike, dash, etc.] 

+1. crans. To strike so as to shake or give a shock 
to; hence gv. to strike, hit, knock, give a blow 
to. Also jig. Olds. (in general sense). 

1560 Rovtann Crt. Fenus 13. 146 Percust he was into per- 
plexitie. 1615 G. Sanpys 7vav.6 Earth quakes pes 
men with the affright, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 117 Solid Bodies, 
if they be very softly percussed, give no Sound. 1694 


Morreux Aadelais v. (1737) 229 Our Auricles, percuss'd by 


Fame sonorous, i, 

2, Aled. Yo tap or strike gently (some part of 
the body) with the finger or an instrument, for 
purposes of diagnosis, or uf therapeutics. 

3834 J. Fornes Laennce’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 17 When we 
percuss comparatively the two sides of the chest. 1897 
Adloutt's Syst. Aled. \N. 382 The joints or muscles affected, 
ea he percussed, pressed or moved with impunity. 

. absol. or entr. 

1849-52 Topp Cye/. Ana?. 1V. 1034/1 Percussing over the 
sth sis at its junction with its cartilage. 1883 T. L. Brunton 
in Nature 8 Mar. 437/2 Thus he percusses rapidly over a 
nerve when the pain is dull or grinding, and percusses slowly 
when the pain is acnte. , 

Hence Percussed ff/, a. (in Her, = Percus- 
sant); Pereu'ssing f//. a. 

1572 Bossewett Arziorie u. 42 [Lions] are borne... Their 
tayles forked,..descendante, percussed, and contercoloured. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 55 Storms, or Oars, or other percuss- 
ing bodies. 1897 Addéurf's Syst. Afed. 1V. 656 The sound 
produced by the impact of the percnssing finger on the one 
percussed. 

Percussant (paskesint), a, Her. [f as Per- 
cuss v, + -Ant, after other heraldic adjs. as fas- 
sant, rampant, etc.) Said of the tail of a lion or 
other animal when represented as bent round as if 


lashing its side: cf. erenssed in prec. 


PERCUSSION. 


e1828 Berry Encyel, fer. 1. Gloss. Pereussant, or Per 
cussed,,.sometimes opted tothe tail of a lion, or other ani 
mal, when lying on the back or side, as if he were beatiny 
and striking himself therewith, 1889 in Ervin Diet. Her. 

Percussion (pesky{on), sé. [ad. L. per 
eussion-em, n. of aclion trom percutcre: see PER 
cuss, Cf. I. peresssion (14th c. in Littré), perh 
the immediate model.) 

1, The striking of one body with or against anothe 
with some degree of force, so as to give a shock 
impact; a stroke, blow, knock. Usually in referenc 
to solid bodies; more rarely to liquids, or to ai 
(as producing sound). Chiefly in scientific use 
Centre of percussion: see CENTRE 56, 16, 

1544 Parr Kegin. Lyfe C vij, Sometyme the sayde payn 
{of the eye] commeth by percussion or strykynge. 160 
Hotranp Platarch's Aor. 1348 He saith: That we doe. 
heare by the percussion and beating of the aire, 1654 R 
Copmincton tr. Justine, etc, 56¢ Antoninns Verus..did di 
by a percussion of blood in the head, which Disease th 
Greeks call the Apoplexy. 1669 Pail. Lrans, 1V. 1088 Th 
Doctrine of Percussion on which depends that of the Cunen 
or Wedge. 1794 G. Avams Nat. 5 Exp. Phitos. M1. xxx 
259 Percussion puls all the parts of the wood into | 
tremulous motion, 1842 Imison Se. §& Aré 11. 29 No hea 
seems to follow from the percussion of liquids in soft bodie: 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 146/2 Fulminating silver 
even when moist, will explode by percussion, 

b. évansf. and fig.: e.g. the striking of soun 
upon the ear; the ictus or rhythmic ‘beat’ in verse 
the stroke of an ‘evil eye’, etc. 

3607 Suaks, Cor. 1. iv. 9 With thy grim lookes, and Th 
Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds ‘bon mad'st thin 
enemies shake. 1625 Bacon £ss., Aney (Arb) 511 Th 
Times, when the Stroke, or Percussion of an Eauious Ey 
doth most hurt, are, when the Panty enuied is beheld i 
Glory. 1674 tr. Rafpin's Ref, Aristotle's Treat. Poest 
Pref. 13 In the Italian and Spanish..all the Rimes are dis 
syllable, and the percussion stronger. 

2. Specific applications. 

a. The striking of a fulminating powder, o 
pereussion-cap (see §), SO as to produce a spar 
and explode the charge in a fire-arm. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 273 Hensed one of Forsyth 
gun-locks, which, flintless, goes off by percussion. 182 
tr. P. W. Schmidt (1824) in Jrn/. Franklin inst. 100 O 
some kinds of fulminating powder inflammable by pet 
enssion and their use in firearms. 1846 GREENER So 
Guunery go Perenssion has been for some years introduce 
into the service, for igniting the charge of all large guns, 

b. Aved. The action of striking or tapping wit! 
the finger, or with a small hammer (fereusston 
hammer) upon a part of the body, cither to ascer 
tain the condition of some internal organ by th 
sonnd prodneed, or for therapentic purposes, 

If the stroke is made directly upon the body, it is calle 
fmaucdiate percussion; if upon something placed agains 
the body (e.g. a finger of the other hand, or a smal! insirv 
ment made Be the purpose), mediate Percussion, ‘ 

1834 J. Fornes Laennee’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 471 Percussio 
of the thorax yielded a much clearer sound on the righ 
than on the teft side. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Mee 
Introd. Lect. 16 How much has the treatment of pectors 
diseases been improved by the application of auscultatio 
and percussion? 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.s. v., Medical percussio 
was known to Hippocrates, but was only used in abdomins 
diseases. It was not until the time of Auenbrugger that it 
use was suggested for diseases of the chest. . 

c. Lustrument of percetssion: a musical instru 


iment that is played by percussion or striking. 

Mostly applied to those used chiefly or solely for inarkin 
rhythm, and either struck with a stick or the hand (as th 
drum, triangle, tambourine), or struck together in pairs (@ 
cyimbals); rarely to stringed instruments in which the string 
are struck by hammers. Hence percussion is sometime 
nsed collectively for the instruments of percussion in a’ 
orchestra, or their players (cf. s#rings, wind, tvood), 

1776 Burney Hist, Mus. (1789) L. 255 Musical instrument 
chiefly of percussion, 1838 Jenny Cye?. XII. 498 fusérs 
ments, Musical, are, 1. Keyed, as the Organ, Piano-forte 
etc.3..4. of Percussion, as the Drum, Cymbals, etc. 190 
Daily News 25 Feb. 8/5 Almost all the strings are pupits ¢ 


| the conductor, and the wind and percussion are prominer 


members of London orchestras, : 

d. A device in some reed-organs by which | 
small hammer is caused to strike the reed as th 
air is admitted to it, thus quickening the productiot 
ofthe sound. ~ 

1879 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 667 Anothe 
major invention was that of Martin, wha gave the harmoniut 
. “quicker speech ', i.e. made the sound more quickly folloy 
the descent of the key. The invention is known as ‘ per 
cussion’. a ; 

3, Afus, The actual ‘striking’ or sounding ¢ 
a note or chord, esp. of a discord, as distingnishe 
from preparation and resolution. 

1880 C. 1. H. Parry in Grove Die?. Afus. 11. 685 Percu: 
sion..is the actual sounding of the discord, 

+4. Chiromancy. A name for the outer edge ¢ 
the palm of the hand: see quots. Oés. 

1644 Butwer Chirol, 75 The hand thus closely shut an 
the fingers all turned in... The nether part. .Chiromances 
callthe pomell or perenssion. 1653 R. Sanvens #hystogn. 1 
‘The percussion is the outer part, which moves when w 
strike anything. Jéid.116 Such lines in the percussion 
the hand denote drowning. an 

5. attrié, and Comb. Of, for, pertaining to, o 
worked by percussion ; ¢s, made or constructed s 
as to be ignited or exploded hy percussion (cf. 2 a) 
as percussion arnt, bullet, fuse, gun, match, prime 


PERCUSSION. 


iube; belonging to, used for, or produced by 
medical percussion (sense 2b), as fercussfon 
blow, dullness (= dull sound), hammer, massage, 
nole, resonance, sonnd, stroke, thrit], lone; per- 
eussion cap, a small copper cap or cylinder 
containing fulminating powder, exploded by the 
pereussion of a hammer so as to fire the charge of 
a fire-arm; percussion drill, a drill worked by 
percussion; percussion figure, a characteristic 
figure produced by a blow with a pointed instru- 
ment on a thin plate of certain crystals; per- 
cussion grinder, ‘a machine for crushing quartz 
or other hard material by a combined rubhing and 
pounding process’ (Knight Dict. Aleck.) ; per- 
eussion iustrument = fns(riment of percussion: 
see 2¢; pereussion-lock, a form of lock for a 
fire-arm in which the charge is fired by means of 
a percussion cap; percussion powder, the powder 
used in percussion caps, consisting, since ¢ 1822, 
of mercury fulminate, previously composed chiefly 
of perchlorate of potash ; percussion-sieve, an ap- 
paralus for sorting ores according to size by means 
of two inclined sieves which are agitated by levers 
(Knight); pereussion-stop, a draw-stop in a 
teed-organ which puts the percussion (2d) into 
action ; pereussion-table, an apparatus for sort- 
ing ores according to weight, consisting of a slightly 
inclined table or frame which is shaken inter- 
mittently by a mechanical appliance. 

1844 Reged, § Ord. etrmy 104 The "Percussion Arm does 
not require so much repair as the Flint Musket. 1823 
Speci. F. Day's Patent No, 4861 Nipple or spill to receive 
the copper *percussion caps. 1895 Gutmann Maas 
Explos. WV, 275 Percussion caps were first made iy Joseph 
Egg, an English gun-maker, in 1915, 1892 Grrnner Sreech- 
Loader 2 The percussion-cap gun was a great improvement 
on the flint-lock, and although its day was short, it may be 
regarded as the most durable gun ever made. 1890 W. J. 
Gorvon oundry 43 The hard whinstone is excavated by 
“percussion drills and dynamite. 1904 Daily Chron. 13 June 
6/3 Special rules. .including one prohibiting the use of per- 
cussion rock-drills in hard stone. 1875 Kxicnt ict. Wech., 
*Percusston-/use, a fuse in a projectile set in action by con- 
cussion when the projectile strikes the object, 1879 Cassedt’s 
Yechn, Edue iV. 1272/2. 1827 J. Suaw in Jrad, Franklin 
Just, 283 The slowest powder was much the safest in the 
sion gun, 8:9 Trans, Soc. Aris XXXVI. 80 
*Percnssion gun-lock. Silver medal voted to Mr. Collinson 
Hall. 1898 AUdbnét's Syst. Med. V. 212 Percussion... with 
a pleximeter and *percussion-hammer .. yields a clear 
metallic sound. 1872 Veats Techn. Mist. Comm. 53 The 
Egyptians had many of the wind, stringed, and *percussion 
instruments at present known, 1845 Mrs. Cantyie Left. 1. 
7° A pair of pistols with *percussion-locks. 

Tacutre Ard of Massage (ed. 4) ii. 20 His *percussion 
massage is nothing more than that employed by the ancients, 
1880 Barwet. Aneurism 73 “Percussion notes were dull on 
the inner two inches of the clavicle and in a semicircle ex. 
tending down to the first rib. 18191. 3. Jousson Shooter's 
Comp, 102 *Percussion powder. .ignites with a blow, 1825 
Cor, Hawker /us(r, Vag, Sportsuten (ed. 4)77 Mr. Joyce. 
establishing a manufactory of this anticorrostve percussion 
powder in which he does away eel with the oxymuriate, 
1824 Franklin Inst. Rep. in Mech. Mag. WW, Joshua 
Shaw's improved *percussion primers, 1838 Crod Hug. 
& Arch, Frul. J. 358/1 When the percussion primer 
strikes. 1876 rans. Clinfcal Soc. YX. 110 Over the 
right side the *percussion-resonance was normal, 1868 
Rep. to Govt, U.S. Munitions War 28 Full-cock the 
hammer, pull the trigger, causing the hammer to strike 
the *percnssion-slide.., forcing it against the rim of the 
cartridge, and exploding it. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech., 
*Percussion-stop, a pianoforte stop to the organ, which 
renders the toucb hke the former. 1853 MARKHAM tr. 
Skoda's Auscult, 21 The fluid in the Sal) is disturbed by 
the *percussion-stroke, and a sound, similar to the move- 
ment of saliva in the mouth, is then produced. 1875 Kmicut 
Dict. Mech. *Pereussion-table, 1881 Rayuonn Wining 
Gloss, Percussion-table, 1870-93 S, Gee Auscult. & Per- 
uss, tii. (ed. 4)75 *Percussion Thrill. A peculiar quiverin: 
sensation .. sometimes produced by percussion, 1839 _ J. 
Marsu in Jral. franklin éust, XX. 114 "Percussion 
tnbes for cannon, : 

Hence Peren‘ssional a., of or pertaining to per- 
cussion; + Percu’ssionist, one who uses a per- 
cussion gun (0ds.); Peren'ssionize v, = Prr- 
CUSSION w. 

1776 Hawniss fist, Alusie L. mt, vii. 341 His [Cassiodorus’] 
division of instrumenta! music..into three parts, namely, 
percussional, tensile, and inflatile, 1817 Sporting Alag. L. 
45 He deals in death blowsas a percnssionist, By his patent 
detonating, weather proof, water proof, fire proof guns. 1832 
G. T, Vicne Six Months in Amer, U1. 76 tn New Vork..a 
gunmaker had put over his door, ‘ Flint and steel guns altered 
and percussionized *, 


Percussion, v. [f. pree. sb.] éravs. a. To 
fit (a fire-arm) for being fired by percussion (see 
prec. 2a). b. To treat with percussion massage. 
Hence Percu'ssioning v/, 5d. (in both senses) ; 
Percu'ssioner, a. a workman employed in per- 
cussioning fire-arms; b. an instrument used in 
percussion massage. 


a, 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 176 The percussioning of 
a gun, (as the fitting in of nipple, boring breeches, filing 
cocks, &c, is termed). 1881 — Gun 250 When percussioned 
the gun is shot ata target. Jéz7,, In the days of muzzle 
loaders the percussioner's branch was a very important one. 

b. 1887 D. Macutre Art of Massage (ed. 4) ii. 32 The 
use,.tbe properly called percussioner, ..a bundle of birel 

Vor, VIL. 


1887 D.° 


i 


. 
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branches. 7A, iii, 47 That the part being percussioned 
should become acenstomed .,to the manipulation, The 
ways of percussioning are numerous. 

Percu'ssive ,paika'siv), a. (s4.) [f. Li percess-, 
ppl. stem of ferceteye (sce PERCUSS + -IVE.] 
Iaving the property of striking ; of, pertaining to, 
eharacterized by, or connected with perenssion. 

1793 Hotcrort tr. Lavater's Phystagu, xiii. 69 Great 
original and percussive power, 1800 Vixcr J/ydrestat. xi. 
(1806) rg The same body will always give the same tone, 
whether the percussive stroke be greater or less. 1857 H. 
Spencer ss. 1, 24 The first musical instruments were with- 
out doubt percussive. 1876 Dristowr 7%. 4 Pract. Jee. 
(1878) 415 ‘Uhe anscultatory and percussive phenomena,.may 
differ little ifat all from those which atiend capillary bron- 
chitis. 1882 Rep. to H/o. Repr. Pree. Met. U, &. 595 Per- 
cussive machinery that expends its force on metal. 

B. sé. A uiusical instrument of pereussion. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ilence Percu'ssively adv., Percu‘ssiveness, 

1863 A.M, Bent. 2etac. Speech 162 In uphratd, upborne, 
upinost,..&c.,, the is a mere stop of the voice and loses 
its final percussiveness. 1890 Cent. Diet. Percussively. 

Percu'ssor (paskesfi, -er). fa. L. fercissor 
a striker, ete, agent-n. from fercudcre: see PEn- 
CUS Cf mod.F. fercessenr (Littré).] One 
who or that which percusses or strikes; sfrc. 
a small instrument for medical percussion, a per- 
cussion-hammer. 

1890 In Cent, Dict. 
Granville’s percnssor. 

Percutaneous (paikivtinéos), a. [f. Le per 
calem through the skin + -aveous, after cudancous : 
ef. circumforancous, sitblerrancowus.] Made, done, 
or effected throngh the skin. Tlenee Percuta'ne- 
ously adv., through the skin. 

1887 Amer. Trni, Psychol, Nov. 184 Percutaneous stimu. 
lution... gave results with somewhat greater irregularity. 
tgoz Brit, Med. Frul, 12 Apr. geg A man, who injected 
something into the larynx percutancously. 1g0q) fai. 
17 Sept. 39 The so-called percutaneons sutures. 

Pereuste, 7. [a. I. percite-r, ad. L. perculére : 
see next.) évams, = Prucrss v.23 esp. in massage, 

1887 1). Mactine Art of Massage (ed. 4) iv. 98 After 
having... fdictioned and percuted the muscles of the neck. 

Percutient (parki#-fient), 2. and sd. ? Ods, 
[ad. L. percitient-em, pr. pple. of percuicre to 
strike through, etc. see PERcUss.] a. ad/. Strik- 
ing, percussive. b. sé. Somcthing that strikes; 
the striking avent or body. 

1626 acon Sy/o@ § 190 Where the Aire is the Percutient, 
. against a Hard Body, it never giveth an Exteriour Sound. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elen. Philos, ee 347 Vhe velocity of the 
percutient is to be compared with the magnitude of the 

onderant. 1666 Phil. 7 rans. 1.306 The Vehemence of the 

Percussion depends as much upov the length of the pereu- 
tient Body, as upon the velocity of the Motion. 


Percylite (pssileit). .Wn, [Named by 
Lrooke, 1850, after Dr. Percy, who analysed it: 
see -LITE.] An oxychloride of lead and copper, 
found in minute sky-blue cubical erystals. 

1850 Mhilos. Mag. Ser. ut. NNXVI. 131, 1889 Vin. Mag. 
VAIL. 172 The crystals are. . percylite. 

Percyl,], -cyly, obs. forms of Parstey, 

Percynne, obs. form of PERs1an, 

tPerd. O¢s. rare. [app., from the rime, 
for pert, ferle, a, OF. perde, perle = It. perdita 
‘loss’ :—late L. or Romanic */erdi/a sh. from pa. 
pple. of L. perdére to lose. (OF. had also a rare 
mase. form ferd, pert :—L., type perditun:.\] Loss. 


¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3841 Non wolde 
helpe restore his perd [rive pouert], 


Perdao, -au, -aw, var. Parpao Oés., E. Indian 
coin, _ Perde, obs. form of Parp, a panther. 
Perdicine (p3:idisain), a Ornith. [f. mod. 
L, ferdicin-us in Perdicine (se. aves birds), {. L. 
perdix, -icem partridge.) Of or related to a par- 
tridge; pertaining to the subfamily Perdie‘ne of 
the family J’astanide, of which Serdix, the 
partridge, is the typical genus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
+ Perdicle. rare—°. In 5 -yele. A name for 
some precions stone ; app. aetites or eagle-stone. 
€1440 Promp. Parv. 394/1 Perdycle, precyous ston, ethites. 
|| Perdi:do. Obs. rare—'. [Sp. perdido adj. 
lost, used as subst.: see Perptr.] A desperado. 
@ 3734 Norta “ram. tn. vi. § 70 (1740) 475 The Duke of 
Monmouth, with his Party of Perdidos, feds Game to play 
which would not shew in quiet Times. 
Perdie (+ perde, -ee), var. Parntg, ‘by God’. 
+ Perdifoil, pe'rdifol. 0¢s. rare. [Angli- 
cized from mod.L. ferdifoitus, f. perd-dre to lose + 


wh 


1896 Aldibutt's Syst, Med. 1. 374 Dr. 


“folium \eaf.] A plant which annnally loses its 


leaves; a deciduous plant. So +} Perdifo'lions a., 
deciduous; not evergrecn. 

1657 Tomixson Renon's Disp. 269 Its leaves are perdi- 
folious; it germinates every yenr [sed perdifolia et guotannis 
germinans) 19727 Bawry vol. I, Perdt/ols, Plants that 
shed their leaves. 1775 Asn, Perdi/od, a plant that drops 
its leaves in winter. 1803 3. S. Barron Aéews. Bod. ii. 66 
The Vassion-flower of America and the Jasmine of Malabar, 
are evergreens in their native climates, but become perdifoils 
when they are transplanted into Britain. 

Perdigie, obs. erroneous form of Propiay, 


Perdigwena, variant of PeRpRIGoN Oés. 


| 


eo 


PERDITIOUS. 


+ Perditligent, a. Obs. rare—'. [al L. per- 
ditigent-ent: sce Ver-1 4.) Very diligent. Henee 
+ Perdi'ligence, thorough diligence. 

1694 Morthrx Rabelats y. xaiii. ros Vour.Dacdustry inter. 
nected with perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulons Perdiligence. 

+ Perdistu-rb, 7. Oés. rare—', [f. Per- 2 + 
Distune 7] ¢vaas, To disturb or hinder greatly. 

1538 Mitzunen. Just, Pees 103 YF any perdisturbe or let 
the execution of this acte [ete]. 

+ Perdit, pe'rdite, v. Ots. rare. [ad. 1. 
perdit-us, pa. pple. of ferdére ta lose: sce PER- 
bition.) Lost to virtue; abandoned, wicked. 

«1632 ‘T. ‘Vavior Gods Faden. un. vii, A young man 
of a most perdit and debaucht course of life, 1645 Pacur 
fleresiogy, (1662) 286 The most perdite sort of men. 

Hence + Pe'rditly ad, (a, ina wicked manner, 
abandonedly, (4, desperately [ef. L. ferdife amare 
to be desperately in love}. 

@ 1632 J. ‘Vavion God's Fradgent. 11, iv. (1642) 50 Omphale 
sof whom he was perditly enamoured, 1637 Hevwoor 
Dialostes it, Wks. 1374 VI 113 Athousand times had rathea 
wish to die, ‘Than perditly Lo affect one base and vile. 

Perdition (poidifon). Also 4 -eyun, 4-6 
-cion. -cioun,ete. (Mii.a. OW, ferdictia ithe. 
in Littré>, perdicton, Fo perdition. ad. \.. perdi- 
Hion-ent, n. of action from ferdcre to make away 
with, destroy, lose; f. PER- 3 + dure to give, put.] 

1. The fact or condition of being destroyed or 
tuined; utter destruction, complete ruin. Now seve. 
, €1340 Hanvorn Msalfer, etc. 520 (Deut. xxxii. 35) Bisyde 
is pe day of perdicyun, 1382 Weyer roid. Ny3 is the day 
of perdicivun [Vulg. wtes perditon’s; Covren., the tyme of 
their destruccion is at honde). = Som vic 15 ‘To this 
anoun shal gome his perdicioun, and sodeynli be stall be 
to-reden (Vulg. ferdit/o seay Cover. destruccion, 1611 
calamity} 1456 Sin G. Have Lace eirms (5.1 8.) 87 The 
parting of him and his company out of the ost, put all the 
lave in poyutcf perdicioun.  «@1§48 Hane Chron. dfen, VIF 
2gb, What Josse & perdicion of many noble Capitaynes 
and stronge souldiours must. .ensue at the assaule. 1604 
suaks. Of4, u. ii, 3 Certaine tydings.. importing the meere 
perdition of the Turkish Pleete. 1643 ur. //ildanus’ Kaper. 
Chyrurg. ive. g A great Combustion. Jeaveth behinds tia 
+ withered searre, by reason of the perdition and contraction 
ofthe skin. 1682 Sim‘). Brownn Chan or $7 A Man 
may be cheaply vitious, to the perdition of himself. 1829 W. 
avine in Life 6 Lett, (1864) UE. 371, D trust ina few days to 
Ninish the narrative of the invasion and perdition of Spain. 

+ b. In affected or rhetorical use; Loss, diminu- 
tion, lessening. Ods. 

i599 Suaks. f7eu FY oat. vi. 103 The perdition of 
thithnersarie hich beene very great, reasonnable great. 
1602 — f/m. ¥. ii. 117 Sir, his detinement suffers no perdi- 
tion in you. 1610 — 7emf. 1. ii. 30 There is no soule, No 
not somuch perdition as an hayre Letid to any creature in 
the vessel, . f 

te. That wherein rnin or destruction lies; the 


‘ruin’ of anything. Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1625 Minion Ode Death Hair infant x, To turn Swift- 
rushing black perdition hence. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gv. 
favemp. iw. Ad Sect. xii, 93 ree revellings, carnivals and 
balls, which are the perdition of precious hours. 1718 Rowe 
tr, Lucan x. 94 ‘Thou lewd perdition of the Latian name ! 

2. Theol. Vhe condition of final spiritual ruin or 
damnation, the future condition of the wicked and 
finally impenitent or unredeemed ; the fate of those 
in hell, eternal death. 

(A special theological application of the word, which has 
led 10 its disuse in the general sense.) 

1382 Wecnir Zohn xvii, 12 No man of hem perischide, no 
but the sone of perdicioun (Vulg. sist fdins perditionis). 
— Phil, i. 28 The which is to hem cause of perdicioun 
[géoss, or of damnacioun, Tinvate, a token of perdicion]. 
3432-s0 tr. /éfeden (Rolls) 12}. 123 This Antecriste .. is 
eallede the son of perdicion. 1563 /fentflies u. Nativity 
(1859) 407 Children of perdition and inheritors of hel! fire. 
1614 Raneton Alist. Word 1. vic 8 3 85 [Vhey] daylie 
transile towards their eternall perdition. 1781 Cowrer 
J/ope 387 If appetite, or what divines call Just,.. Be punished 
with perdition, who is pure? 1869 Brownine Ring 4 Bh. 
x1, 2283 Would you send .\ soul straight to perdition, dying 
frank Anathcist? e 

b. Jn impreeations. (Cf. dauation.) 

1604 Suaks. OFA. 1, iii, go excellent Wretch; Perdition 
eateh my Soule But | do Joue thee. a 1619 Frercrre 
Bonduca ur. v, Perdition Take me for ever, if in my fell 
anger, 1 do not ont-do all example. 1841 Lane Arad, Nes. 
1. 106 ‘Perdition to unfaithful wives 1’ 1894 R. Brioces 
Feast of Bacchus u. 566 Perdition take me now | 


te. The place ofdestruction ordamnation. Os. 

In Wyctif, after the Vulgate, rendering Hebr., 71348 
abaddén the place of perishing, Hades; in Coverdale and 
1611 rendered ‘ destruction *. . 

1382 Wveir Fob xxviii. 22 Perdicioun and deth sciden, 
With oure eris wee han herd the fame of it. — /?rov. xxvii. 
20 elle and perdicioun neuere ben fulfild. — Ps. Ixxxviili]. 
12 [11] Whether sum man shal telle in sepulcris thi mercy; 
and thi treuthe into perdicioun, 1667 Mitton P. Zl. 47 
Flaming from th’ Etherial Skie With hideous ruine and 
combustion down To bottomless perdition. 

3. Cob, Perdition-money : sce quot. 

1683 Barnarp /feydin Wi. 173 The exacting of Sconses or 
perdition mony, which he [as Treasurer of Westininster] 
divided among them that best deserved it, who diligently 
kept Prayers, and attended upon other Church Duties. 

Ilence Perdi‘tionable a., deserving perdition. 

1827 Po.tock Course 7. it. 529 Wild, blasphemons, per- 
ditionable thonghts, That Satan in them moved. 

+ Perdi-tious, a. Obs. rare—'. [irneg. f. prec. 
after ambitious, ete.] Given over to perdition. 

1609 Dekker Raven's Abn. Diijb, The faster 7 fire- 


= PERDIX. 


workes are throwne amongst these perditious children the 
jowder will grow their rage. 

| Pe'rdix. The Latin word for ‘partridge’, 
retained in the Douay Bible, and used in Ornitho- 
logy as a generic name: see PARTRIDGE, PERDICINE, 

1609 Bete (Douay) 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 The king of Israel is 
come forth to secke one flea, as the perdix is pursued in the 
mountaines, 1840 Penny Cycl, XVIL. 435/2 The genus 
Perdix, Briss. ..is made to contain the subgeneca Perdix 
. Chatopus,,Coturnic,.Ptilopachus, and Ortyx. 

Perdon(e, -oun, obs. forms of Parpoy. 

Pe-rdricide. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. F. per- 
drix partridge +-cive 1.) A partridge-killer: in 
quots. appositive = Partridge-killing. 

1826 Syp. Smitn M&As. (1859) I. 79 The perdricide 
criminals are more numerous than_the violators of all the 
branches of the Decalogue. 1837 C. Lorrr Sed/-/ormation 
IL. 129 When I, heard from my perdricide comrades there 
the tale of their September exploits, 1864 0. Ker, CXVI. 
203 No‘ perdricide ‘ gentleman could, .imagine tbat [etc.). 

+Perdrigon. 0s. (Also 6 perdigwena, $ 
padrigon.) [a. F. ferdrigon (Littré), ia 16th c. 
ferdigoine, in Cotgr. ferdigoune, in Pr. perdigon, 
ferdrigon, properly ‘young partridge’, according 
to Littré and Hatz.-Darm. from its colour.) A 
variety of plum, black, violet, or white (Littré), 
formerly highly valued for its flavour. 

1sog Hannuyr May. LH. 165 Of later time was procured 
out of Ihaly..the plumme called the Perdigwena. 1664 
Evecys Aad. ort. (1729) 233/2 Plums, Perdrigon, White, 
Blue, Primordial, Reine Claud. 1727 Brantev Fam. Dict. 
sv. Bxposition to Sun, Vhe White perdrigon which we 
esteem one of our best plums. 1733 Minter Gard. Dict, 
sev. Prunus, The Violet Perdrigon Plum. 1770 Foorr 
Lame Lover wt. 62 A damascen plum. .does pretty well 
indeed in a tart, but..to compare it with the queen mother, 
the padrigons. .the green-gages, or the orlines. 1884 Hoc 
Fruit Manual 73. : 

Perdu, perdne (padi#, paidiz, || perdz), 2. 
and sé. (Also 7 pur-due ; par-, perdieu, -dew.) 
(a. F. ferdéte “lost, perished ; forlorne, past hope of 
recoucrie, cast away etc. Colgr.); app. originally 
introduced in the Fr. military phrase sewtinelle 
perdue, and so usually spelt perdue ; in later times 
often (now usually) treated as an alien Fr, word, 
and written ferdi or perdue, according to gender.] 

A, adj. (or fa. pple.). 

FL. Te sentinel perdue, perdte sentinel (called by 
Barret 1598 forforne sentinell), a, The post of 
a sentinel (see SENTINEL s#, 1) in a very advanced 
and dangerous position, where he can hardly hope 
to escape death. b. A sentinel posted ia such a 
position. Ofs. 

(Quot. 1592 is punctuated ‘ breaches in espials, in sentinels, 
perdues'; if this is right, the quot. belongs to I. 1.) 

1593 Garrard’s sir? Warre 101 In ‘Trenches, where per- 
chance hee shall stand a number of hovers in the water and 
myre vp ta the knees: and besides vp on the Bulwarkes, 
breaches, in espials, in Sentinels perdues, and such like, 
when occasion requires and necessitie constraines. [1598 
Barret Pécor, Warres w. ii, Vhe proper forlorne Sentinel! 
is that which is set either on horse-backe or foote. .neare 
ynto the enemies campe:..so neare vnto the enemie, that 
being discryed and seene, he shall with great difficulty 
retire and escape.] 1628 Burton Anat, Wed. Democr. to 
Rar, (ed. 3) 32 So many..desire to enter vpon breaches, lye 
sentinell perdue, giue the first onset [etc.]. «1648 Ln. 
Herserr Life (1764) 74 Sir Edward Cecill. used often 
during this Siege, to go in persen in the night time, to try 
whether he cou‘d catch any Sentinells perdues. 1688 R. 
Home Arwoury i. xix. (Roxb.) 149/2 A Perdue sentinell 
is..layd down in the open field, where he lyeth on his 
helly with his eare to the ground to heare what he can 
from the enemy. 

2. fa other connexions : 

ta. Placed in an extremely hazardous positioa, 
such as that of a ‘forlorn seatinel’, or a ‘ forlorn 


hope’; hence, in a desperate case, lost. Ods. 

1618 Fretcner Loyal Suby, u i, Putf Wow stand you 
with him [the Duke], Sir? 7/wod. A perdue captain, Full 
of my father's danger. 1653 Gavoen //icrasp. 235 Where 
..peevish cavils and pertinacious calumnies, ..do but rally 
themselves, as in a case gerdue, to see what can be done hy 
volleys of rayling Rhetorick. 1656 Bount Glossogr., Perdu, 
lost, perished, forlorn, past hope of recovery, cast away, 

+b. Lying out, passing the night out of bed. Oss. 

1634 Carew Cad Brit. Wks. (1824) 154 Though it be to 
the surprize of a perdu page or chambermaid. 

e. Lying hidden; hidden, concealed ; disgnised. 
Now chiefly as Fr. 

a 1734 Nortu £xant. 1, ii. § 160 (1740) 113* ‘The Trick of 
a Brace of perdue Witnesses, charged and primed in order 
to a short Turn. | 1837 H. Aisswortn Crichton u. ii, A 
Huguenot perdue in the Louvre. 

3. Ta phrase éo die perdu. (Also, Zo se¢, leave, 
stand, etc. perdu.) Now chiefly as Fr. 

a. Ia military nsage: Placed as an outpost, 
sentinel, guard, scout, ete., in an exposed, hazard- 
ous position; hiddea and on the watch; (lying) in 
ambnpsh, in wait, ia order to snrprise or attack. 
Often cransf. or fig. 

1607 B. Barnes Divils Charter Eivh, This xeny, night 
must I stand Perdue for this bloudy service. 3611 Beaum. 
& FLercuer King & No King 1.1. 1624 Massincer Bond: 
man it. i, There's a sport too, Named lying perdue..'tis 
a game Which you must learn to play at. 41625 FLeTcuer 
Woman's Prize 1. iii, VN stand perdue upon ‘em. 1628 
Witner Brit, Rememd, w. 761 Suggestion lay pur due by 
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Contemplation, And songht to disadvantage Meditation. | 
1629 Suircey Wedding wW. iii, Let's steal away before we he 
discovered. 1 do not like when men lic perdu. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. w. ix. 278 It is unfitiing he should fie 
Perdue, who is to walk the round. 21668 Davenant 
Stege Wks. (1673) 82 A Weezel That lies Perdue for a Hens 
Nest. 1678 Burien // id. ut. iii. 34 This Hudibras., by the 
Furies, Jeft Perdue. 21726 South Serm, (1727) VL. xii. 418 
Ifa Man is always upon his Guard, and (as it were) stands 
perdieu at his Heart, to spy when Sin begins 10 peep out in 
these first Inclinations. 1767 Sterne 77. Shandy Px xvi, 
iridget stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon the latch, henumh’d with expectation, 1837 Wittrock, 
ete. BL. Trades (1842) 287 Overtaken in his solitary career, 
lying ‘perdue’ hehind some tree, or bush. 1884 Slanch. 
Weekly Times 11 Oct. 4/6 Probably in the village inn a 
skilful’ peany-a-liner is lying ferdz..to get a scrap of their 
conversation. 

b. Ilidden away ; concealed ; ont of sight, with- 
drawn from sight. Now usually as Fr, spelt pera’ 
or ferdue according to gender. (@) Of persons. 

17a J. Puties Spleadid Shilling (1715)6 This Caitif. oft 
Lies perdue ina Nook or gloomy Cave, 1754 Ricuakpson 
Crandison (1781) 1. xxv. 174 Mr. Greville was not gone out 
of town, but intended to lie perdue, 1819 Scotr Ley. 
sMoutrose xiv, Hold..We must lie perdue, if possilile. 1855 
Cyrtvie isa, Prinsenraub (1857) IV. 345 They seek 
shelter in a cavern, stay there perdue for three days. 1855 

Zrowntnc Jastans 7yrannus tii, All in vain! Gold and 
jewels 1 threw, Still he couched there perdue. 1870 Miss 
Brocton Red as Rose xiv, She has been lying perdue,-.. 
deeply huried in the unwonted luxury of a French novel. 

(6) Of things, qualities, etc. 

1758 Misc. in Aun, Reg. 373/2, The ingenious author tells 
us..the general's intention remains perdu. 1809 W. DRvING 
Anickerd. ut, ii. (184g) 130 A host of honest, good-fellow 
qualities. which had lain perdue. 1876 Besant & Rick 
Gold, Butterfly Prol. i, Hidden in the belt of each, or 
carried Jerdiin the trouser’s-pocket. 1893 SrLous raz. S. 
é:, Africa 441 (it) had tain perdu in my head all that time, 

+B. st. Obs. [Partly short for sentinel ferdite 
or F, enfants perdus, see below, 2¢; partly elliptical 
or contextual uses of the phrases in A, 3: cf. 

¢1600 Bacon spel, cone. Ld. Essex 61 Madame..you 
haue put me like one of those that the Frenchmen calt 
Finfans perdus, Wat serne on focte before horsmen.) 

+l. = Sentinel perdue, Avia. Obs, rare. 

x6rr Tournrur Ath. Prag. u. vi, 1 would you would | 
reliene me, for I am So heauie that I shall ha’ much adoe To | 
stand out my perdu. | 

42. A soldier placed in a position of special 
danger, as an outlying sentinel, or ordered on 
some haza:dous enterprise, as to act as scout or 
skirmisher, lead in an assault, ete., and hence con- 
sidered as virtually lost or in a desperate case, Ods. 

1605 suAKs. Lear av. vil. 33 (Quarto) To watch, poor 
Perdu With this thin helme. 1624 C. Brooke / rag. 
Rich. d@¢ xiii, The centynels are plac't; perdu’s are sent. 
1632 B. Jonson Maga. Lady ut.iv, Your old Perdues, who, 
after time, do think..that they are shot-free. 1638 A/ass. 
Hist. Collect, Ser. Wh. V1.6 Having..faid out our pardues, 
we betook ourselves to the guard. 1648 in Rushw. //#st. 
Coll. IL. 1173 Our Purdues lie so near the Enemy, as to 
hear them discourse, 1681 1. Appison Dise. Tangier 7 The 
Earl in person every night laid Perdues to prevent Surprisals. 
1706 Pittirs, A Merdue, a Sentinel or Soldier plac'd in an 
advanced and dangerous Post. 

fig. a 1641 Suckunc Completion Writing Shaks. Poems 
(4646) 30 Out of the bed the other fair hand was On a green 
sattin quilt..'There lay this pretty perdue, safe to keep The 
rest o' th' body that lay fast asleep. 

+b. collectively. The body of troops on outpost 


duty; the watch, guard. Oés. 

1622 T. Scott Belg, Pismire 31 Such are the Guard, the 
Sentinell, the Watch, the Perdu for the Common-wealth. 
2654 H, L'Estraxce Chas. / (1655) 69 During this siege, 
there was taken by the English perdu, a French mag [etc.]. 

+e. pl. = Yortorn Horr [F. enfants perdus); 
a body of soldiers selected for a specially hazardous 


military duty. Ods. 

¢1610 Siz J. Mecyic A/enz. (1683) 15 The King..sent a 
number of Infantry Perdews to his Trenches, to bring on the 
Skirmish. 1612 Corer. s. v. Perdu, Eafans perdus, perdus : 
or the forlorne hope, of a campe (are commonly Gentlemen 
of Companies), 1624 SytvesterR Bethulia’s Rescue v. 327 
Two thousand Perduz first Give bravely th’ Onset. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Perdnes,..the forlorn hope of a Camp,.. 
are so called, because they are given for lost men, in respect 
of the danger of their service. 


+, ¢raisf. One who acts as a watcher, scout, 


or spy. Ods, (From 32.) 

~ Futrer /foly War v. xxii. 267 Poland. .lying constant 
perdue of Christendome against the Tartarian, 1650 — 
Pisgah 1. 57 Shepheards lying constant Perdues in defence 
of their flocks. «1661 — Worthies, Northumbld, u. (1662) 
314 The Sheriffs..who in effect, lay constant Perdues 
against the neighbouring Scots. a1700 B. F. Dict. Cant. 
Crew sv. Budge, Standing Buidge,c. The Thieves Scout 
or Perdu. 1734 Nortu Axam. ua, iv, § 116 (1740) 292 Sir 
William Waller the Perdue, was the Discoverer..and, by 
his Diligence, the Man taken and sent to Newgate. 

+e. fransf. A person in a lying or crouching 


posture. Os. rare. 

1681 Corton MWond. Peak (ed. 4) 33 Eccho tir'd with 
posting, does refuse To carry to th’ inquisitive Perdu’s That 
couchant lye above, tbe trembling news. 

+3. A morally abandoned person; a desperado ; 
a profligate, a roné. Obs. 

1612 CHapman Widdowes T. ut. i. Wks. 1873 JL}. 23 Profane 
Rafins, Squires to Bawds & Strumpets,..Debaucht perdu’s. 

+Perdu, perdue,2. Oés. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

lL. 2utr. (with 7). To lie perdi, act the part ot 
a sentinel perdue, act warily. i 


PERDURABLE. 


1656 S. 11. Gotd, Law 33 Thus the Lord Fairfax did no 
wrong; but wisely Sentinel’d and Perdu'd it to prevent 
Surprisals, and the better 10 surprize his Surprizers. 

2. trans. (refl.) To place in ambush, hide. 

1658 R, Franck North. 3c, (1821) 61 An ordinary Artist 
may kill a trout, provided he purdue himself at a reasonable 
distance. 

+ Perdu‘ce, v. Obs. [ad. L. ferdiic-dre to lead, 
bring through, f. Pen- 1+ décére to lead.) rans, 
‘To bring on, lead on; to induce. 

1s7o Foxe. A. & AV. (ed. 2) 1932/1 You might easely be 
perduced toacknowledge one Church with vs. 1610 Guittim 
Ueraldry . xvii. (1660) 205 By the motion of the Feet our 
bodies are perduced from place to place. 1657 Tominson 
Renou's Disp. 298 Exsiccating ulcers and perducing them 
tonskar. 1665 Harvey Adzice agst. Plague 26 Carluncles 
easily perduced to a laudable maturation. 

So + Perdu‘ction [ad. L. ferduction-em, un. of 
action from ferdiictre). Obs. rare. 

1656 Buount Clossogr., Perduction, a bringing or leading 
through. 

+ Perduell. Qés. rarve—% [ath L. perduellis a 
public or private enemy, f. PER through + dze//7s 
a warrior.] 

1623 Cockrray, J’erdued, a strong stubborne enemie. 


Perduellion (p3idivelion). Rom. and Sv. 


Law. [ad. 1. perduellion-em, {. perduellis: see 
prec.] Hostility against the state or government ; 
treason, (Ofs. ia Se. Law.) 


1533 Bectrnnen Livy 1. x. (S. T.S.) 60 This law of per- 
duellioun was of maist horribil cryme. 1693 4/ol. Clergy 
Scot. 61 On the 13th of October 1582. the Assembly of the 
Chureh at Edenburg, did hy an Act approve of that per. 
duellion [the Capture of the King) 1774 Be. Havtirax 
Anal, Rom. Lav (1795) 130 The punishment of Perdueltion 
was 1. Ultimum Suppliciue, or Natural Death of the 
Criminal. 1828 Scort //rt. Mid/. xii, 1 am of opinion .. 
that this rising..to take away the life of a reprieved man, 
will prove fittle better than perduellion, 
So fPerdu-ellism [a. Fr. perdue/liswe Treason 
against Priace or Conntrey’ (Cotgr.)]. 
1656 Broun Glossogr., Perduellion, or Perdueltism, treason 
against the King or Country. i ; 
[Perdulous in Johnson, copied ia later Dicts. ; 
spurious word (mispriat for PENTWULoUS).] 
erdun(e, obs, form of Parpon, 
Perdurability (pesdiiierabiliti). Also 5 
-blyte, -blete, -bylyte. [In ME, a. OF. par-, 
perdurablete (12th c.in Godef.). The mod. word is 
a new formation from ferduvable.] The qualily 
of beiag perdurable; continuons duratioa ; everlast- 
ingaess ; permanence. In mod. use chiefly in /’Az/os. 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth, n, pr, vii, 45 (Camb. MS.) Natheles 
aS many yeeres as ther-to may be malty ive? ne may nat 
certes ben Comparysoned to the perdurablyte pat is endeles, 
413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxiii. 69 ‘Tis is nought 
in thyn choys, nouther qualite ne quantite, ne perdurabylyte 
of thy peyne. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 3435/2 That hy tbat 
forme the perdurablete of theire Goddes sholde be shewed. 
3865 Mitt L.ran. Hamilton 192 Something which is dis- 
tinguished from our fleeting inipressions by what, in Kantian 
language, is called Perdurability, 21873 — &ss. Relig. 
(1874) 200 Substance is but a general name for the per- 
durahility of attributes, 1877 Bowen Mod. Puilos. xv. 269 
What is this necessary axtom.. but the perdurability of 
material substance ? : : ees 
Perdurable (paidiiierib’l, pasdiirab’!), a. 
Also 5-6 par-. [a. OF. per-, pardurable (12th c. 
in Godef.) = Pr. perdurable, It. perdurabile, ad. 
late L. perditrabilis (Boeth.), f. perdiirare: see 
PERDURE and -BLE. Very rare from 21660 to 
1800, aad by Johnsoa considered obs.; common 
again in 19th c.] Enduring coatinuously, lasting, 
ermanent; everlasting, as measured by human 


ife or human history. 
¢1ago [implied in Perpurasty). ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, 
met. i. 27 (Camb. MS.) Is it certeyn and estahlyssed by lawe 
perdurable pat nothinge pat is engendred aye stedefast ne 
estable, 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u. viii, (Skeat) }. 87 The 
thank of a people. .procedeth of no wyse jugement ; never is 
it stedfast pardurable. 1430-40 Lyn. Bochas vut. Prol. 
(1558) 1b, For to make our names perdurable, ¢ 1460 
Fortescur Ads. & Lint, Mon. xiv. (1885) 142 Perduralile 
livelod ffor the sustentacion off his estate. a 1548 Hatt 
Chron,, Hew. VE 14th, Gain is not alwaies perdurable, nor 
losse abwaies continuall. rs99 Saks. //ea. Vy Ww. ¥.7 1) 
rdurable shame, let's stab our selues. 1645 Muton Co/ast, 
Whs. 1738 I.305 What thing in the nature of a Covenant 
shall bind the other to such a perdurable mischief? 1806 
H. Sippons Afatd, Wife, & Widow 1. 204 A friendship 
.. of a more perdurable nature than a thousand of those 
which are datly moulded out of bows, smiles, curtesies, 
1814 Sourney Koderick xvi. 287 Leaving a name perdurable 
onenrth, 1865 Miu Aram. Hamilton 199 The existence 
of a perdurable basis of sensations, 1880 T. Hopckin 
Ttaly & Inv. i. viii, TL. 540 [That] so vast and perdurable 
a structure as the Roman Empire could _utterly perish. 
b. esp. (ia theological lang.) Everlasting, eter- 
nal, as opposed to things of this world and of time. 
€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. px The blissful lif that is per- 
durable. ¢1450 AVer/in 93 In soche maner that thow lese 
not the lif perdurable, 1536 Calisto § Afelid. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1.64 The mighty and perdurable God be his guide. 
1657-82 Evecyn //ist, Relig. (3850) I. iii. § 5. 248 The 
material and perishing substance can never comprehend 
what is immaterial and perdurable. 1882-3 in Schaf’s 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 1. 2525/1 The separate and per- 
durable personality of man, i 
ce. Of material things: Able to withstand wear 


or decay ; imperishable; lasting indefinitely. 


PERDURABLENESS. 


1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) Hyr clothes 
weeren maked of riht delye thredes and subtil craft o 
perdurable matere. 1986 Frans Blas, Gentrie . 20 Black 
..is the most perdurahle of all other colours. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth. 1, tii, 343, T confesse me knit to oy deseruing, with 
Cables of perdurable toughnesse. 1624 Hrvwooo Guuath. 
vi 294 Having perdurable monuments raised to her as well 
in Babilon as in Athens. 1816 Soutnry Lay of Laureate 
xiv, Sculpture tbere had done her feng But jidding the 
forms perdurable arise Of those great Chiefs. 1849 Janes 
1Voodman xix, | am of granite.. hard and perdurable. 

Hence Perdurableness (rare), the quality of 


being perdurable ; perdurability. 

1628 Conn On Litt. 1. i. § 11 Our Author speaketh here 
of the amplenesse, and grealnesse of the eslate, and not of 
the perdurablenesse of the same. 1727 in Baitey vol. 1. 
1858 Sut. Kev. 13 Mar. 259/t One more proof of the per- 
durableness of aristocracies. 

Perdurablete, obs. form of PERDURABILITY. 


Perdurably (see prec.), adv. Also 3 par-. [f. 
PERDURABLE @. + -LY 2, or directly after the OF. 
adv. pardurablemeni.] In a perdurable manner ; 


permanently, Jastingly ; everlastingly, eternally. 

cr2g0 O. Kent, Seri. in O. E, Alise. 31 Ne for po litle 
sentien, bet no man hine ne mai loki mis noon deseule)rd 
pardurableliche fram gode, ne fram holi chereche. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Soeth. v. pr. iv. 128 (Camb. MS.) Thilke same 
symple forme of man pat is perdurablely in thedynyne thoght. 
ago Ant, de la Tour (1868) 70 That she wolde not late 
hem reyne ever in that synne, to be loste perdurably. 1509 
Hawes /’ast, Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 208 ‘Yhat after your lyfe 
frayle and transitory You may than live in joygperdurably, 
1603 Suaks. Meas. for AL uti. 115 Vf it were damnable, .. 
Why would he for the momentarie tricke Be perdurahly 
fin'de? 1872 P. Bayne Days of Fesebel wu i. 3 Promises 
words. .should be like to those Left perdurably graven in 
the rock By Sidon’s cunning workmen. 

Perdurance (paidiiieraus). Now vere. [a. 
obs. F. far-, ferdurance (15-16th ¢.), f. pardurant 
pt. pple.: see -ance.] Permanence, duration. 

1g08 Misner Penit. Ps. cli. Whs. (1876) 194 Ferre abone 
the perdurannce of henens, or of the erth. rg92 Wyrvey 
Armorie, Ld. Chandos 30 We..high honors plant as if 
perdurance had prontised continuall showring. a 1650 May 
Salir, Puppy (1657) 59 Or else erect new Castles in the Air, 
and strengthen their foundation with half an hours perdur- 
ance longer then the former. 1875 Veitcn “ueredins 76 
Space, Time, Cause, Identity, Perdurance, and other notions. 

Perdu‘rant, a. 7are—. [ad. L. perdiirant-en, 
pr. pple. of perdurare to PERDURE: see -anT. Cf. 
obs. F, ferdurant (16th. in Godef.).] Lasting, 
continuous, permanent. 


1872 Bracke Lays 7light 44 Nature hates perdurant 
peace. 

+ Perdurate, v. Ols. rare~'. [f.L. pentitrare 
(see next) + -aTE3.] = Perpure v. 

15.. Christmas Carois (Percy Soc.) 37 Christe, Secret in 
forme of bread, In mydst of us shall perdurate. 

Perduration oasdince: ey). arch, [Noun of 
action f. L. perdiirare to Prrvure: cf. late L. 
ferdtiratio (Gloss. Cyril. in Quicherat), and obs. 
F, ferduration.) The action of enduring in- 
detinitely ; continuous duration, continuance. 

1508 Fisuer feuit. Ps. cli. Wks. (1876) 197 Almyghty 
god..hauynge euerlastynge perduracyon, withont begyn- 
nynge, withont ende. 1603 Harsxer #06. Jnipost. 116 To 
multiply the torments of helfire upon any Devil, unto 
immensity of weight and Infinity: of Perduration. 1658 
Privuirs, Perduration, ..a lasting very long, 1825 Black, 
Mag. XVMIT. 286 Happily such peraceshigt of good or ill 
can be inflicted only in a fairy tale. 

Perdure (paidiiiv's), v Now rare. [a. obs. 
F. par-, perdurer, ad. L. perdiirare, {, PER- 2+ 
dirare to harden, endure, f. d#rus hard.) futr. 
To continue, endnre, last on. , 

€ t4g0 Cov. Adyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 254 3e wole not redresse 
Be mowthe 3onr dedys mortal but therin don perdure. 
1590 Greexwoop Answ. Def Read Prayers 27 Yt was the 
chief part of their office, to perdure in tbe worde and prayer. 
1854 Hickok Alenia! Philos, 76 The mind perdores while 
its energizing may construct a thousand lines. . 

Hence Perdwring /f/. a., lasting, enduring con- 
tinuously. 

1§01 Dovctas Pad. fon, Epil. 6 Thy Maiestie mot haue 
cternallie. .Felicitie perdurand in this eird. «a 1600 Flodden 
£*, vit. (1664) 68 And in perduring peace remain. 1890 J. 
Skinner Dissert, Metaphysics 109 Tbe Sout is revealed 
intuitively as a perduring living agent or entity. 

Perdy, -dye, obs. forms of ferdic, Panpim. 

Pere, obs. f. Pair, Pear, Pen, Perniz, Perry, 
Pier. Pereago, obs. form of Prracva. 

Peregal, variant of Panncan Ods., equal, 

Peregrin, variant of PEREGRINE. 

+Peregrinage. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. 
feregrinagium (1236 in Du Cange =feregrindtio), 
{. peregrin-tts (see PEREGRINE) + -Agiwmt, ad. 
Romanic -agrto, -age: see -aGE. Godef. gives 
one instance of Advégrinage in F., but only of early 
16the.] = PEREGRINATION, PILGRIMAGE (q. v.). 

3340 Ayend. 187 Vele men makeb to god sacrefices of 
uestinges, of peregrinages, of ssarpnesses of bodye. [¥*. 
orig. (MS. Cott. Cleop. A § If. 141), sacrifices de ieuner, de 
pelerinages.| i 

tPe'regrinancy. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pere- 
grindnt-em, pr. pple. of peregrindri: see next and 
-ANcY.] Sojourning ; pilgrimage. 

1674 Stavetey Row, Horseleach (1769) 280 The Church in 
this world is..in a state of peregrinancy and militancy. 
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Peregrinate (pe‘régringit), v (Also 6-7 
ervon, peri-.) [f. L. peregrindi-, ppl. stem of 


| feregrinadri to sojourn or travel abroad, f. fere- 


grint-us foreign, a foreigner: see PsrecRine. Cf. 
F. pérégriner, Sp. feregrinar, \t. peregrinare, to 
goon pilgrimage. ] tutr, To travel, journey. 

1593 NasneE Christ's #. 28 That Scpulcher .. which you 
perigrinate to adore. 1632 Litncow /'raz.t.9 They have 
perigrinated 1o know the life of States. 1793 W. Roserts 
Looker-on No. 39 (1794) 11. 82 It is of late the custom to 
peregrinale by night. 1812 Scott Let. to J. B.S. Morritt 
12 Oct. in Lockhart, We peregrinated over Stanmore, and 
visited the Castles of Bowes..and Brongham. 1864 London 
Soe. V1. 392 She peregrinated calmly in a pinched bonnet. 

b. ‘To sojourn in a foreign country. 
1755 Jounson, Peregriaate,..to live in foreign countries. 
c. érans. ‘To travel along or across; to traverse. 

1835 /raser's Alay. XT. 33 The path I was abont to 

peregrinate was .. hackneyed beyond conception. 1878 

BESANT & Rice Celia's Ard. 1), xviic271, | pick up rags 

and tatters of information as I peregrinate the streets. 1885 
G. MereoitH Diava of Crossways It. ii. 55 He could have 
wished himself peregrinating a bridge. 

Hence Pe'regrina:ting 2/. sé. and Afi. a. 

1611 Cotcr, Pelerinant, percgrinating, wandering, or 
going on Pilgrimage. 
Desert 1, 293 Not one thought was bestowed upon the 
peregrinating culprits. 1862 W'esdan. Arc. Jam 65 Pere- 
gtinating bishops produce no effect upon them. 

Peregrinate, a. rare. [f. L. peregrinit-us 
having travelled or sojourned abroad, pa. pple. of 
feregrinivi.] Yoreign-fashioned, having the air 
of one who has lHved or travelled abroad. (A 
purposely pedantic term put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of ILolofernes; thence taken by Lytton.) 

1588 Suans. 4. 4. L.v.i.13 Ped... He is loo picked, too 
spruce, too affected, too odde, as it were, too peregrinat, as 
T ae callit. Crrat, A most singular and choise Epithat. 
1853 Lytrox My Moved 1. iv, Imagine this figure, grotesque, 
peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant, certainly diabolical. 

Peregrination (perégrincifan).— [a. F. pcre’ 
grination (2th and 16the. in Littré), or ad. 1. 
feregrindtion-ent, rn. of action from feregrini? to 


PEREGRINATE. Cf. It. peregrinasione, Sp. fere- 
grinacion.] 


1, The action of travelling in foreign Jands, or of 

journeying from land to land; hence, by extension, 
of travelling from place to place. 
_ 71548 Hatt Chron, dtex. 5° 19 His daily peregrinacion 
in the desert, felles and craggy mountains of [Wales]. 
a1gso in Boorde's Introd. Knowl, (1870) Forewords 23 The 
Perégrination of Doctor Boarde. 1604 E. G[Rimstone] 
D'Acosta’s Hist, Iudies wu. iv. 505 This going forth and 
peregrination of the Mexicaines, will happily seeme fike to 
that of EgypL. 16g0 Howe. Aon, Sram, (Arb) 16 Amongst 
those many advantages, which conduce to enrich the mind 
with variety of Knowledge, .. Peregrination, or Forraine 
Travell is none of the least. 1763 Jonnson Life al scham 
Whs. IV. 626 ‘The purse of Ascham was not equal to the 
expence of peregrination. 1818 Scott ff. Midé. i, Before 
they had advanced far on their peregrination. 

b. With a and f/. A course of travel (properly 
abroad); a journey, esp. on foot; a perambulation; 
in AZ. = travels. Also, A narrative of travels. 

1548 Hoornr Yen Commandn. x. 167 How light so cuer 
this vngodlie people make there gaddynges or peregrina- 
tions: they shalbe culpable and accomptable for as many 
faultes, as is donne dy his familie throwghe his absence. 1585 
YT. Wasnincton tr. \icholay's Voy. ic 1 The nauigations 
and peregrinations Orientals of Nicholas. 1604 E. G[rrst- 
stoxt] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies mi. xxvii. 202 ‘Vhe Peregrina- 
tion which I have written. 1712. Appison Sfect. No. 130 
P 4 The vicious Habits and Practises that he had been used 
to in the Course of his Peregrinations. 1777 Rosertson 
Hist, Amer. 1. 31 The wild fanaticism. firsl incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous peregrinations. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch BA 1. 151 My peregrinations 
ubont this great metropolis, 1853-8 HLAwTHoRNE Zivg. 
Note-Bks. (1879) VE. 321 [He] recently published a book of 
his peregrinations. ; ; 

+e. A going asa pilgrim ; a pilgrimage. Ods. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb) 106 Hathe Englond soche 
stacions Of devoute peregrinacions As are in Fraunce and 
Ttaly? az Lyetaxp tin. 1V. 7: (Throgmorton} his 
Father. dyed in Peregrination going to Hierusalem, 1637- 
so Row //tst. Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 75 Workes of supereroga- 
tion, mneritis, pardones, perigrinationeis, and stationeis. 

+a. The migration or transplantation of a 
plant, etc. zzéo another country. Obs. rare. 

1679 Evetyn Syloa (ed. 3) xxv, Concerning the Peregrina- 
tion of that tree | Elm] into Spain. ‘ 

e. fig. A systematic going through a subject, 
writing, course of study, etc. £ The ‘pilgrim- 
age’ or ‘journey’ of life: see 2b. 

1615 Cooke Body of Mau 197 Being arived at this place 
in the tract of my Anatomicall Perigrination. 1653 R. 
Mason Commend. Let. in Bulwer's Anthropomet,, When 
first U cast up this account of your ingenious peregrination 
through the world. 1717 L. Howet Destderius (ed. 3) 126 
Modesty..is absolutely necessary to be retain'd thro’ the 
whole Course of our Peregrination till we arrive at the Love 
of God. " —- i 

+2. A sojourning in a foreign land ; the condition 
of dwelling as a sojourner; sojourn. Ods. or arch. 

1630 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Filtz. 125 Wf he {the Czar] 
should... be constrained..to leave his country, she promised 
..to receiue. .bim..with all honour wortby so great a Prince, 
..to assigne unto him a convenient place for his perigrina- 
tion, a 1638 Meor I¥és. (1672) 597 [The] 430 years of the 
Peregrination {in Egypt] Exod. 12. [40]. The 40 years 
travail in the Wilderness. 1692 Benttry Soyle Leet. vi. 
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191 'Eménuia és avOpwravs Ocat, 2 Peregrination of a God 
among men. 1697 Bp. Patrice Com, Exod. vi. 4 He thinks 
the Peregrination of the Fathers is attributed here to the 
Children. 

b. fig. Man’s life on earth viewed asa ‘sojourn in 
the flesh’. 

Often associated with the sojonrn or ‘tabernacling * of the 
Israelites in the desert; hence in later use passing into the 
notion of ‘pilgrimage’, and so of the ney "through life, 
as a fig. sense of 1. (In quot. 1523, prob. referring to 
Lydgate's transl. of fe Pelertuage de Wie humaine) 

1§23 SKELTON Gar, Laure! 1221 Of Mannes Lyfe the 
Peregrynacioun, He did translate, enterprete, and dinclose. 
1549 Compe. Scot. Proi, 18 The schort tyme of this-oure 
fragil peregrinatione, 1585 Arr. Sinpys Sevw. ix. P19 The 
Israelites dwelt in tents, vucertaine of their abode, cuer 
readie to shift: whereby they represent vnto vo our pere- 
grination in this mortalitie. 1626 Downy: Serm., 1's. xe. 14 
(1640) 808 ‘The Saints..pray that God. would powre down 
vpon Vv» graces for our Peregsination here, as He hath done 
ypon them in their Station there. 1702 C. Matner d/agi. 

Ar. vt iW. xxviii. (1852) 505 In the eighty third year of his 
peregrinstion, 1733 PP. Suaw tre Hacon's Philos. Wks., 
Wisd. Anctents 1.573 Yio’ all the Journey and Peregrina- 
Uon [la itiverd sive Jeregrinatione] of human Life. 

te. dansf. A place of sojourn. Obs. rarem'. 
x609 Brain (Donay) HH Zed. xii. 7 They might receive a pere- 
grination (Gr. anociar, Vady. peregrinationem| worthie of 
the children of God, which is a land of al most deare tothee. 

Peregrinator ‘perégrinciai). Now only 
affected. [a la feregrindior, agent-n. from fere- 
grind 7 to Prenecninate.] One who peregitnates ; 
a traveller in foreign lands, or (loosely) from place 
to place; a pilgrim; a wanderer. 

1610 Chester's Tri. (1844) Address 10 Like a poore Pere. 
grinator..contented to passe through the Purgaloric of the 
Primting-house. 1668 M. Casavnon Crediudity 66 He makes 
hintself a great peregrinator, to satisfie his Curiosity. 
1819 W. ‘Tayiog in Voathiy Kee LX XXVIETL sor Carefnl 
to record facts of practical utility to future peregrinators. 
1829 TL. Peacock Wésfort. Alphin sii, More materials for 
absorhing thonght, than the most zealous peregrinator, ..is 
likely 1o have at once in his mind. ae. 

llence Pe‘regrina tory w., rare, characteristic of 
a peregrinator; moving from place to place. 

1773 Observ, Pres. St. Poor 107 Vhere are among them 
some unquestionably honest and commendably industrious. . 
ucenstomed to that peregrinatury mode of living. 

Peregrine, peregrin | pe'régrin), a. and sd. 
Forms: 4-5 peregryn.e, (6 pelegryne), perry- 
gryne, 7 perigrine, 6- peregrine, 7- -grin. 
[ad, 1. fevegrive-us coming from foreign parts, 
foreign, a forcigner, f. Aeveger that is abroad or on 
a journey, feregre adv., abroad, lo or from 
foreign parts, ££ fev through + aver field, territory, 
land, country; ef, Fo feregri adj., migratory, 
foreign (16th c.’, sb. a pilgrim, in Oresme 21400 
Godef.). In Eng. found tust, and until the 16Ib¢. 
only, in the naine of the fascon feregryn or fere- 
grine faleon, in OV” faukon fehrin (under the iu- 
fluence of which Id. Bernershas faweon felegryne). 
The inherited form of L. fereyrinus, through 
Romanic and OF., is Pinerim, qv.) A. aay. 

1. Forcign, belonging to another country; out- 
landish, strange; imported from abroad; also, 
+ foreign, extraneous, or alien to the matter in hand 
(obs.). Peregrine tone (med.L, tonus Peregrinus), 
name of one of the Gregorian ‘ tones’ or chants. 

c1ggo L. Cox Rvet. (1899) 52 Other prohemes (whiche, ware 
not set out of the very mater iL selfeb. .are called peregrine 
or straunge prohemes. c1sqo /¥égr. 7. 188 in Lhyveie's 
= tattmady. (1865) 82, 1 toke him to be a straunger ;..we ware 
hoth perrygryne. 1574 Hettowts Guenara’s Hau. Ep. 
(1577) 165 You aske me historics so straunge and peregrine, 
that my wittes may not in any wise but needes go on 
pilgrimage. rg8g5 Sin J. Mecvan Led.in fl edrore Soc. Afise. 
11844) f. 439 Mr. Craig to preach openly against the 
Peregrine ministers. 1609 Dovtano Oraith., Microl. 35 
‘There is another Tone, which many call the Peregrine, or 
strange ‘Yone,..il is very seldome vsed in one Harmony. 
1679 Evetye Sydoa xxiv. (ed. 3) 119 Our Damasco-Plum, 
Quince, Medlar, Figne,. .as well as..several other Peregrine 
trees. 1728 Morcan leters 1. Pref. 25 Matters of so 
peregrine and grotesk a Nature as this [History], 1832 
Gus. P, Tompson Evverc. (1842) 1. 333 Some persons have 
declared the style of the author [Bentham] to be..occasion- 
ally peregrine and difficult. 1893 Working Mens’ Coll. Frné. 
Oct. 259 In my own small garden I hive four peregrine 
species of grass. 

2. Astrol. Of a planet: Situated in a part of the 


zodiac where it has none of its essential dignities, 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probl. 108 Jupiter..extolled, and 
preferred aboue Saturne, who at that instant is Peregrine, 
and ont of all his essential! dignities. 1663 Dryorn JVild 
Gallant Prot. 26 Venus, the lady of that house, I find Is 
Peregrine. 1706 Puutuies s v., Among Astrologers, a Planet 
is said to be peregrine, when found in a Sign or Place of 
Heaven, where it has none of its five Essential Dignities, 
viz. House, Exaltation, Triplicity, Term, or Face. . 1819 J. 
Wison Compl. Dict. Astrol. 168 The lord of the honse 
being combust, retrograde or peregrine. ° 

+8. Upon a pilgrimage; upon one’s travels; 
travelling abroad. Oés. . 

1655 M. Carter /on, Rediv. (1660) 209 Certain peregrine 
Christians going to visit the Kfoly Sepulchre. 1658 Ospoxn 
Ady, Son Whs. (1673) 55, 1am not much unwilling tg give 
way to peregrine motion for a time. 1768 STERNE Sev?. 
Yours. (1778) 1. 25 (Desobligeant) The whole army of 
peregrine martyrs; more especially those travellers who set 
out upon their travels..under the direction of governors. 
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4. Peregrine falcon (also 4~5 faucon pere- 
gryn(e, 6 fawcon pelegryne, and see B. 3): 
a typical species of falcon (Falco peregrinus) of 
very wide distribution, and formerly held in the 
greatest esteem for hawking. 

There are numerous local races, varieties, or suh-specics, 
some of which, as the American peregrine or Duck-hawk 
(Falco anatunt) and the Australian /. melanogenys, are by 
many ornithologists ranked as distinct species. 

(The name is merely an Englishing of the med.L. falco 
peregrinus (used ¢1250 by Albertus Magnus De Aniniad. 
xxiu. viii, Falconum genus quod vocatur peregrinum); the 
Fr. is fancon pclerin (used ¢ 1263 by Brunetto Latini); It. 
Jalcoue pellegrine (13th ¢.)¢ all meaning ‘pilgrim falcon"; 
so called because the young were not, like the sfdaces, 
aiais, or Evas hawks, taken from the nest (which is usually 
built on an inaccessible crag or precipice), but caught on 
their passage or ‘ pilgrimage‘ from their breeding-place: 
*faucons que om apele pelerins, parce que mes ne trueve 
son nif, ains est pris aussi comme en pelerinage’, Brunet. Lat. 
Yrésor ch. (ed. Chabaille 202). Hence also the name 
passage hawk, in Eng. transl. of Bufton, pilgrim fatcou 
or hawk, (See also Haccaro s4.)] 

1386 Cuaucer Sgs's 7. 420 A ffaucon peregryn [z. 2. 
-gryne] thanne semed she Of fremde Land. 1486 48. St. 
Aléans Diijb, Ther is a Fawken peregryne. And that is 
for an Erle. 1925 Lo. Burners / reds. 11. xivi. 159 Fawcons 
pelegrynes, that haue stande and rested longe on the perche 
hath grete desyre to flye abrode. 1575 ‘uxnery. Kalcourte 
33 Of the Haggart Halcon, and why she is called the 
Peregrine, or Haggart. 1774 Goupsma. Wat. (ist. V. i241 
The peregrine falcon docs not moult till the middle of 
August. 1843 Varrecn //ist. Birds b. 32'The great docility 
of the Peregrine Falcon, and the comparative ease with 
which the hirds «re procured, has rendered them the most 
Recent objects of the falconer’s care and tuition. 1875 W. 
Melewrannt Gade Wigtownshire 139 These precipices are 
frequented by the peregrine falcon. 

5. Leregrin pretor [L. preior peregrinus}, a 
second preetor appointed at Rome B.c. 47, to 
administer justice between Roman citizens and 
peregrins, or between peregrins themselves: see B. 1. 

1880 Muirnniap Gaius 1. § 6 The two practors, the urban 
and the peregrin. | 

B. 56. 1. A sojourner ina forcign land ; a person 
residing in a place where he is a stranger or 
foreigner ; now only in Row. Antig. A resident in 
ancient Kome not having the rights of citizenship, 
an alien denizen. 

1593 Bison Gort. Christ's Ch. 7 Isaac and Jacob soiourned 
as strangers and peregrines first in the land of Canaan. 
21656 Ussner Aan. vi. (1658) 430 They were peregrines 
and strangers in the land of the Jews. 1675 Crowne 
Country Wit im. 47b, The great favours and honours you 
were pleas’d to confer on me, who ain but. a peregrine. 1880 
Muirnean Gaius1. § 68 Ifa woman who is a Roman citizen 
has by mistake mariied a peregrin as if he also were a 
citizen, she is permitted to prove cause of error. Said. Vy. 
§ 37 Inthe same way a peregrin feigns citizenship when he 
is pursuer in the same action. 

#2. A pilgrim; atravellerin a foreign land. Ods. 

1570 Foxe «lt. & VW. (ed. 2) 468/t In the which yeare 
were numbred of peregrines goyng in, and commyng ont 
enery day at Rome, to the estimation of fine thousand. 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1x. vil. § 1 Here [Mecka] we found 
a maruellous number of Strangers, and Peregrines or 
Pilgrims. 1654 Gayton (eas. Notes i. ii, 76 The story 
of an Outlandish Peregrine, or Traveller. 

3. = Leregrine falcon: sce A. 4. 

1555 Even Decades 283 There are also ierfalcons sakers 
and peregrines whiche were virknowen to the ancient princes. 
1612 SELDEN fdlustr. Draytou’s Poly-ofb.v. 83 Whether these 
here are the Haggarts (which they call Peregrin's),or Falcon- 
gentles, Iam no such Falconer to argue 3 but this I know, 
that the reason of the name of Peregrin's is given, for that 
they com from remote and vnknowne places. @ 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Shropsh. 4 Vhe Aryes of Pembrook-shire, where 
Perigrines did plentifully breed. 1759 B. Martin Mad. fist, 
fing. VW. Pembroke 339 V-xcellent Fautcons, called Peregrins. 
1865 Kinostey Herew. xx, Out of the reeds... shot the 
peregrine. 

Peregrinity (perégritniti). [ad. F. perégrinité 
(Rabelais 16thc.), or ad. L. peregrinitids the con- 
dition of a feregrinus or foreigner: see -1Ty.] 
The condition of being a forcigner or alien, esp. in 
Roman Antiqg. (see quot. 1889); the quality or 
fact of being foreign, foreignness, outlandishness, 


strangeness (oés.). 

isor G. Fuetcner Russe Contsnw. (Hak! Soc.) 151 This 
causeth the Emperours to,.be very warie for excluding of 
all peregrinitie that might alter their fashions. 1607 Schof 
Dise. agst. Autichr. w. ¥.33 The affected peregrinitie of his 
stranngeattire, 1774 Boswein Jral. Tour Hebrides 29 Aug. 
He said to me..* ibe people, sir,..may have somewhat of 
a peregrinity in their dialect, which relation has augmented 
toa different language’. Y asked him if percevinity was an 
English word. He laughed and said, ‘No’. 1807 F. 
Wrancuam Serm, Transl. Script, 21 Stamped with idiotism 
or with peregrinity. 1880 MutruEav Gaius 566 Heregrinity, 
the condition of those who, being free, were neither citizens 
nor colonial or Junian latins, though possibly Roman sub- 
jects. 1900 Fraud. Educ. Mar. 206/2 A mere concomitant of 
peregrinity. , 2 

b. A sojourn or journeying abroad. rare. 

1851 CARLYLE Sferding ti. iv, Five health-journeys which.. 
he had to make in all. ‘ Five forced peregrinities’. did. 
vi, A new removal, what we call ‘his third peregrinity’, had 
to be decided on, 

| Pereion, perzeon (péraign, pérz yn). Zool. 
[A factitious term intended to represent Gr. 
mepaidwr, mepadv, pr. pple. of mepaiouy ‘to carry 
across, transport’, erron. taken as ‘to walk about’. 
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Later users of the term have more exaetly trans- 
literated the reputed Gr. source as pervon.] A 
name for the thorax in Crustacea, as beariug the 
ambulatory limbs. Cf. PLeon. Ilence Peret-o-, 
perz‘opod, Pereio’-, perwo'podite, onc of the 
ambulatory limbs attached to the pereion. 

1855 C. Spence: Bare in Rep. Brtt. Assoc. (1856) 27 Thoracic 
segments, (Perefon, from mepaicw to walk about: fercion, 
part which supports the walking legs. This and the following 
(fleon] are suggested instead of the old and_ incorrect 
synonyms of thorax, abdomen, &e.). lbid. 33 The pereio- 
poda, or walking feet.—This includes the five posterior 
thoracic feet ofauthors, 1877 W. ‘Tomson Vey. Challenger 
I. ii. aga At the base of the first segment of the pereion. 
1877 fencyel. Brit.N 1. 635 '2 In the adult Alysés, eight pairs 
of limbs (that is to say the five pairs of peretopodrtes or 
‘walking-feet and the three pairs of maxillipeds or ‘jaw. 
feet ‘) are all furnished with two branches. 1893 Stepainc 
Crustacea iy. 44 ‘Vhe trunk..is often called the pereon, 
intended to signify the ambulatory part.  /did, 45 ‘The 
possession of chelz is not confined to the first pair of so- 
called permopods. 

+ Pere-jonette; in 5 pereionet(tje, also 
perionet == fear-jonet: see EAR sé. 5. 

1386 Cuavcer Willer's T. 62 She was fal moore blisful 
on to see Than is the newe pereionette tree. [So 4 MSS. ; 
Cand, pere lonete tre, Laxsd. perionet tree.] 

Perell, obs. form of Pannen, PEARL, PERIL. 

Perella (péreli), perelle (ptrel). (ad. F. 
perrelle, var. of parelle, 14. parella: sec PARELLIC.] 
The lichen Zecanora Pared/a, or the dye obtained 
from it. 

1783 Justamonn tr. Aayual's Hist. duties V. 230 The 
plant know'n by the name of Perella, which is made use of 
in dying scarlet. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Perelle,a 
name for the crab’s.eye lichen, ..found on rocks in moun- 
tainous countries, which yiclds a purple dye. 

Peremint, Peremounte, obs. ff. PEpIMENT, 
PARAMOUNT. 

+ Pere‘mpt, v7. Civil Law. Obs. rare. [f L. 
ferempl-, ppl. stem of feriméve to destroy, eut off, 
kill. ete.: see PEREMPTORY.] /vans. To do away 
wilh, extinguish, quash (a legal process or suit). 
So + Pere‘mption Oés., quashing. 

1726 Aviirre J’arergon 82 Nor is it any Objection to say, 
That the Instance of the Cause of Appeal is perempted by 
the Desertion of an Appeal. /é/d. 151 This Peremption of 
Instance was introduced in Favour of the Publick, lest Suits 
should otherwise he rendered immortal and perpetual. 

+ Peremptor, 2. (s/.) Sc. Obs. Forms: 6 
-oir, -oure, 6-7 -our, 7-S-or. [a. F. pevemfloire 
(i3the. in Lituré), ad. L. perempfori-us PEREMP- 
rory, Cf F, exception péremptorre in Littré.] = 
Perenpreny. (Chiefly in Se. Law.) 

€1470 [implied in Peresptorev]. 1549 Compl. Scot, Ep. 6 
For falt of ane peremptoir conelusione. 1561 Reg. J’rivy 
Council Scot. 1, 167 ‘To propone all his defenssis peremp- 
touris and difatouris, quhilkis thai will use. 1576 férd. 
Il. syo In respeet..that the samyn day wes peremptour. 
1582 /bid. V1). 503 His Majestie hes ordanit and appointit 
his court of justiciarie to be haldin. .as secund court peremp- 
toure to all personis arreistit to this present court, 1609 
Ssuxe Reg. Maz, Porine Proces 111 This seeund summons 
is perempiour. /é/d. 115 For ane peremptour exception 
proponed, and lawfully proven, causes the proponer tberof, 
to be perpetually. absolved. 1741 Ramsay Content 193 The 
missive letter and peremptor bill Forbade them rest. 

b. eli#t. as sb. A peremptory exception, de- 
fence, or plea: sec PEREMPTORY A, 1. 

1g7t Baxxatyxe Yrol, Trans, Scot. (1806) 110 So am not 
1 bound to answir thame, nor yit there accusatione, till that 
they give answir to my peremptour. 


Peremptorily (perém?tarili), adv. [f,Peremr- 
rory + -LY2.}] In a peremptory manner; so as 
to preclude debate, discussion, or opposition. 

1. So as to fix or scttle the matter; so as to 
decide the question ; decisively, conclusively; so 
ns to leave no doubt; definitely, positively. 


fen. VIIF 29%, The sayd metyng of our and your com- 
missioners at the borders, was peremptorily appoyncted 
betwyxt you and vs, 1596 Bacon Afar. & Use Cont. Law 
11. (1635) 51 A fine. barreth estates peremptorilie. 1677 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. 500 What their sin was cannot be perem- 
torily determined. 1743 H. Watrore Ledt. to Mann I. 
Ixxiv. 266 Monday is fixed peremptorily. 1878 R. W. Dare 
Lect. Preach. vic 165 The question cannot be determined 
peremptorily. 1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Nelig. Knowl. 11. 
2473/2 The worship of saints and the doctrine of purgatory 
were peremptorily rejected as opposed to Seripture. 

b. In the way of a peremptory citation. 

1sgt GREENE Disc. Coosnage (1592) 18 The scitation shalbe 

peremptorily serned in his parish Church. 

c. In the way of ‘peremptory challenge’ (PEREMY- 
TorRY 1); without giving a reason for the objection. 

1660 Trial Regie. 33 You may Challenge five and thirty 

Peremptorily. If you go beyond; yon know the Danger. 
1681 Trial §. Colledge2t Mr. Fust. Foues. Do you challenge 
him peremptorily, or with cause? 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Sti cn Brit. 1. 1. vi. (1737) 186 A prisoner may challenge 
35 of the Juries peremptorily in High-Treason. | 1874 
Chaubders’ Encyel. vi 1.354/2 "Those who, on being arraigned 
for felony,..peremptorily challenged more than twenty jurors. 

d. As at a peremptory time or in obedience to 


a peremptory order; without fail. 
171g in Picton L'pood Alunic. Rec. (1886) 11. 19 Every 
Councill man that does not attend at two o'clock. .or within 
half an hour after two o'clock in the afternoon peremptorily. 
+2. Absolutely, without exception or question. 


ast3 Jas. 1V Let fo Hen, VIII 26 July in Hall Chron, : 
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1626 Ihacon Sylva § goo Some Organs are so peremptoril 

necessary, that the Eaxtinguishment of the Spirit doth 

speedily follow. 1683 Viturnes (Dk. Duckhin.) Achearsat 

ut. i. ed. 4) 25 ‘Yhis Song is peremptorily the very best that 

ever yet was Written, 1788). WaLroLe Let. to Earl Straf- 

Jord 12 Sept., Septemher .. has hitherto been peremptorily fine, 
+3. Determinedly; obstinately. Ods. 

©1555 Harrsrietn Divoree Hen. Vi £1 (Camdent 129 If he 
stood stiffly and peremptorily, he and his house lived ever 
after in perpetual and public ignominie. 1661 Fncrals 
Montrose in lart, Atise. (Park) V1. 299 One who stuck 
peremptorily to the present marquis. 

4. In the way of positive belief or assertion ; 
with full assurance; positively, dogmatically, 

1571 Gorninc Caloin on 1's. Vi. 18 He speaketh not 
peremptorily, as though God rejected the saerifyses, 1596 
Suans. 1 /fen, (Vv. 472. 1638 Barer tr, Bafsac’s Lett. 
(vol. 11.) 145 Tt is not fit..to affirme anything too peremp- 
torily. 1752 H. Watceo.e Lets. (1846) Ul. 457 Stone at 
first peremptorily denied having seen that book. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 341, 1..have not yet employed 
it on a scale that enables me to speak peremptorily, i 

5. In the way, or with an air, of positive 
command or the like; imperatively; imperiously. 

1630 Prynxe ai ad?-Aronin. 177 That which every man is 
peremptorily bound to beleeue, niust needs be true. 1677 

orneck Gt, Law Consid. iii. (1704) 60 It is he that per- 
emptorily commands this consideration. 1839 JAMES Loués 
AIV, 1. 1399. The Swedes a eoupladly insisted upon 
taking their departure, 1896 Gen. H. Porter in Century 
Vag. Nov. 29,1 had to order him peremptorily to leave the 
battery. ’ P 

Peremptoriness (perémPtarinés), [f. as 
prec. +-neSS.] The quality or character of being 
peremptory; positiveness, absoluteness; conclusive- 
ness, imperativeness, assurance, dogmatism, im- 
perionsness; tf fixed determination, obstinacy, elc. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 29 Finding by such 
peremptorinesse my sense to bee ouercome, yon. .cut me yet 
thirtie pound shorter. 1602 Warner Ald Eng. Epit. (1612) 
375 This vnexpected peremptorinesse in him amazed and 
tuisliked not a few. 1649 Koperts Clavis Bill, 413 The 
Peremptorinesse of Gods purpose to rnine Babylon. 1699 

BURNET 39 «f7f. xiv. (1700) 134 Words .. delivered in the 
strain and peremptoriness of a Command. 1748 Rictarpson 
Clarissa (1810) 1, xviis 114 No peremptoriness, Clary 
Harlowe: once you declare yourself inflexible, 1 have done. 
1876 Green Stray Stud. 318 Her exhortations at the sick- 
hed _have a somewhat startling peremptoriness about them. 

+ Peremptorize, v. Cds. rare. [a. obs. F. 
peremploriser (16th c. in Godef.), or (in quot. 1644) 
f. PEREMPTORY +-1ZE.] a. See quot.1611. b. To 
make peremptory or absolute. 

r6r1 Cotan., Pereuploriser, to peremptorize; to grant, or 
passeaway peremptorily. 1644 J. Goopwin /anoc. Trinnph, 
(1643) 67 Authoritie..to peremptorize by fire and sword all 
their limitations whatsoever, as agreeable to God's Word. 

+Peremptorly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. PeREMpror 
$-L¥ 2%: ch F. péremploirement (1349 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] = PERENPTORILY. 4 

©1470 Hewnrvyson Mor. fab, vi. (Parl. Beasts) iii, Sum- 
monit the scheip before the wolf, that he Peremptourlie.. 
Compcir, 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 292 His pro- 
curatour, quha proponit peremptourlie ane exceptioun. 1639 
Druma. of Hawtn. /Jest. Jas. V, Wks (1711) 99 [Before 
1530] suits of law were peremptorly decided by haillics, 
sheriffs, and other judges. | : 

Peremptory (perém?tori), a. (adv., sb.) Also 
6-7 peremtory, -ie, (6 perentory, paremptory, 
parantarie, peremytorie, peremmatory, 7 par- 
antory, perremtory). [ad. (through AFr. perenzp- 
torie, F. péremptoire) L. perempiort-us destractive, 
deadly, mortal; that puts an end to, decisive; f 
perenptor destroyer, perempt-ns, pa. pple. of feri- 
mere to take away entirely, cut off, destroy (f. 
Pen- 3 + emdcve to buy, purchase; orig., to take}: 
see -ony, Introduced into French and English as 
a term of Roman Jurisprudence, in which use 
retained in Scots Law (in 16-17the. usually as 
Prrempror); thence, in transferred senses, also in 
English Law, and at length in general use. (Sense 
6 was taken later from the more litera] L. sense.) ] 

I. 1. In Roman Law, used in the sense ‘that 
destroys, puts an end to, or precludes all debate, 
question, or delay’, henee ‘decisive, final’, in 
peremplory edict, decree, ordinance ( peremplorinm 
edictum, Digest 5. 1. 70), and peremptory excep- 
tions, defence, plea ( peremplorix excepliones, Gai 
Inst. 4 § 120, 121), viz. such as tend to quash the 
action (sce Excertion 4); hence, also, in Eng. 
Law, peremptory challenge (CNALLENGE. 5d. 3) or 
exception (quot. 1596), an objection without show- 
ing any cause, allowed to a prisoner against a 
certain number of jurymen; feremplory mandamus, 
amandamus in whieh the command is absolute, 
usually issued after one found insufficient 5 Peremp- 
tory writ, an original writ directing the sheriff to 
enforce the defendant’s appearance in court with- 
out option; so peremplory cttation, etc. 9! 

[exago Bracton tv. xx.(Rolls) IIT, 206 Sunt enim exceptiones, 
quae competunt contra breve, & assisam differunt, sed non 
perimunt...Est etiam qucdam peremptoria quantum ad per: 
sonam unius & dilatoria jadicii, & non peremptoria quantuni 
ad personanalterius. 1292 BxitTON, Lexceptioun peremptorte: 
see Excurtion 4.) 1530-1 -tcf 22 Alen. Vill, c. 14 No 
person arrained for any pety treason murder or felony be 
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from hensforthe admitted to any peremytorie chalenge aboue 
the nombre of .xx.  [1g61, etc.: see Pertspror.] 1581 
Lamparpr fren. Ww. xiv. (1588) 557. 1592, Greene Ufpst. 
Courticr (1871) 39 He hath his peremtory scitation ready to 
scite him tothe archdeacons or officials court. 1596 Srensur 
State irct. Wks. (Globe) 619/2 A fellon in his tryall,,may 
have. .thirty-six exceptions peremptorycagaynst the jurours. 
1596 Bacon Afar. § Use Com. Laie t. ii. (1636)8 There is no 
reason..but it should be a peremptory plea to the person in 
a writ of error as well as in any other action. 1770 Frenius 
Lett, xti. 216 By what law or custom you were authorized 
to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman. 1809 J. 
Marsuau. Const, Opis. v. (1839) 125 A peremptory man- 
damas must be awarded. 1838 W. Bunt Dict. Law Scot, 
s.v. Defences, Peremptory defences ..are positive allegations 
which enter into the merits of the cause ttself, and have the 
effect either of taking away the ground of action, or of 
extingpishing its effects, 1880 Mutruean Gaius ww. § 120 
Exceptions. are peremptory that remain available always, 
and cannot be excluded; such are the exceptions of con- 
straint or dole. f 

b. Hence, in ordinary language, t(@) Of a con- 
clusion, statement, fact, etc.; Admitting no con- 
tradiction or denial, incontrovertible; settling the 
matter, conclusive, decisive, definite, final. (Ods., 
or merged in 4.) (é) Of a command, order, ete.: 
Admitting no refusal; imperative. 

(a) 1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 465/1 Vhe finall 
peremptorye stoppe against al coutradiecion. @ 1548 Tawi. 
Chron, Hen VEE 174 He inno wise woll tuke the defiaunce 
dooen by your Herault asa paremptory intimacion of warre. 
1640 Revsocps /'assfons xxxvili, A mathematician’s con- 
clusions ought to be peremptory and grounded on principles 
of infallible evidence. 1718 Hearse Codéect. (O. 11. 5.) VEL 

67 The chief reason..was to get a peremptory Answer 
fan the V. Chancellor whether I should print Neubrigensis, 

O 1576 Fuumine /anopl. Epist. g margin, Ouer the which 
he had peremptorie government, and indiciall authoritic, 
1607 Rowiaxns Diog. Lanth. 11 ‘The Theife..in the per- 
emptory tearmes of ‘Stand, deliuer your Pursse 1759 Joun- 
gon Nasse/as xxxiii, A peremptory command would have 
compelled obedience. 1843 Cartyie Past § Pr, w. iti, New 
imperions peremptory necessities. 1878 Bosw. Surtu Car: 
thage 405 The orders of the Senate were peremptory. 

2. Law. Said of a day or time decreed or defi- 
nitely fixed for the performance of some act, esp, 
in a court of law. Rarely in general use. ? Ods. 

1533-14 Act 5 Hen. Vf tf,c.1 The seid Chaunceller. .shall 
prefix and assign unto hym a convenyent peremptorie day 
to prove hys objeccion. 1579 in Archvol. Cant. W181 A 
parantarie daye for us to apper before the saicd exchetor. 
1656 Kari. Mono, tr. Soccatini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. i. 
xeiv. (1674) 247 They..prefixt five days for the first, five for 
the scant, and five more for the last peremptory tearai, for 
every one lo come in. 19754 Ricwarvson Granidison LV. 
xxiv. 174, | may as well fix a peremptory day at once. 

b. Hence, Positively fixcd; absolutcly deter- 
mined or settled; absolutely requisite, essential. 

1§96 Daavton Leg. iv. 454 For ways there be the greatest 
things to hit, 1f Men could find the peremptorie gate. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Seditions & Tr, (Arb.J4re [Phat] no uill 
shall appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some Out-let 
of Hope. a@izix Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 1V.85 
Should Agony upon you seise, Pray not for peremptory 
Vase. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) Hl. 
346 It is a peremptory point of virtue that a man’s inde- 
pendence be secured. 

te. collog. ‘ Absolute’, utter, thorough. Oés. 

1598 Lb. Jonson Zu. Afan in Aree. ti, What would you 
doe, you peremptory gull? oe. 

+3. Precluding ail doubt or hesitation in regard 
to action; resolute; resolved, determined (/o do 
something, or /a¢ something be done); also, in a 
bad sense: Obstinate, stubborn, self-willed. (Of 
a person, or thing personified, or of purpose, 
action, etc.) Ods. 

1589 Greens Afenaphon (Arb.) 2t The ayre ycelding 
preiudiciall sauors, seemd to be peremptory in some fatall 
resolution. 1595 Swaks. Foun i. i. 454 Not death himselfe 
In mortal! furie halfe so peremptorie, As we to keepe this 
Citie, a 1641 Suckuine Let, Wks. (1646) 85 Excuse ine if 
1... continue peremptory in the resolution I have taken, 
1659 in Lerton's Diary (1828) 1V. 30 He proved a peremp- 
tory fellow, and would not confess. 1702 Hug. Theophrast. 
183 When we are fickle and irresolute, we brag of being 
obstinate and peremptory, 1711 Suarress. Charac. Wt. 
(1737) 11. 230 There are hardly any-where at this day a sort 
of People more peremptory. 1759 Frank.in /iss. Wks 1840 
Wf. 279 ‘The House is peremptory, and will adinit of no 
alteration in their bill. 

4. Of persons, or their words, actions, etc. (often 
in reference to manner): Positive in opinion or 
assertion ; quite certain, fully assured; es. in bad 
sense, Intolerant of debate or contradiction ; over- 
confident, showing too much assurance, dogmatic. 

1586 A. Day Aug, Secretary 1. (1625) 21, | am nota little 
gricned to think that you should in that peremptorie sort you 
do, attribute vato me the name of so base and vnfit a dealing. 
1588 Suans. 4. Z. £.¥.i11 His humour is lofty, his dis- 
course peremptorie. 1691 Ray Creation nt. (1692) 94 In my 
denial of the Spontaneous Generation of Plants, 1 am 
vot so confident and peremptory. 1706 Estcourt Fair 
vaup. mw, i; They are able to put the peremptoriest 
Witness toa Nonplus. 1861 O. W. Homes Bread & News- 
dager in Ob Vol. Life (1891) 13 Say what you like,—only 
don’t be too peremptory and dogmatic. 186a Maurice Mor. 
& Met. Philos. W.vii. § 1. 333 The dogmatism and peremp- 
tory propositions of Hobbes. 

5. Intolerant of refusal or opposition ; insisting 
on compliance or obedience; imperious, dicta- 
torial. (Now the most usnal sense.) 

sgt Suaks. Tio Geni. 1 iii. 71 To morrow be in readinesse, 
to goe, Excuse it nol: for lam peremptory. 1614 LB. Joxson 
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Rarth. Fair wai, lustice Overdo is a very parantory Person. 
1773 GoLvsm, pote fo Cong. v-i, Hatha! hat The peremp- 
tory tone in which he sent forth bis sublime contnands ! 
1837 Dickens /Yckw, ii, Vupman was somewhat indignant 
at the peremptory tone in which he was desired to pass the 
wine. 

+I. 6. Deadly, destructive. Ods. 

1567 Fenton Vag. Disc. 24 [She] sloth threaten my 
yonge and tender yeares with more perettorye plages. 1605 
Bacon Adi. Learn. t. vii. § 3 Those Notions of Religion, 
policie and moralitie; which do preserve them..from all 
ruinous and peremptory errours and excesses. 1614 W. 1. 
Philosopher's Banquet ied. 2) 3 There are subjectory and 
perlinent peremptorie infirmities. therevnto belonging. 

+B. as ade. a. collog. Absolutely, entirely, 
b. By a peremptory order; without fail. Ods, 

1533-4 “icf 25 Hen, Vill, co. 3 31 Every person and 
persones that, .chaleoge peremptorie above the nomber of 
ax. [Cf quot. 1530-1 inne] 1g§g8 1, Jonson Ae. Wan tn 
Afri. v, The most peremptory absurd clowne of christen: 
dome, this day, he is holden. [1709 Sirvee dun. Ref 1. ii 
64 That he [Boner] should make his answer by words on 
Wednesday next peremptory at nine of the clock. ] 

$C. clipe. as sh, Short for peremplory challenge, 
cltation, command, rule, writ, oe. Obs. 

1606-7 Hiacon Aep. Naturalization in Lett, & Life 864) 
IIT. 327 Tf want of health may not excuse attendance, tor 
wane of hearing answer for not reporting, he knew not what 
to say for himself. For others they have stood as peremp- 
lories, but to him they cannot serve as dilatories. 1644 
Pryxxe & Wanker Mexees'’s Trial 8 We procured sise or 
seven successive adjournments of the day uf triall (ome of 
them after a perremtory). thereby totire out the Prosecutors, 
@ 1670 Hackut Alp, UW iifianes 1, (1602) 174 ‘Two or three 
afternoons he allotted every week to hear pereniptories. 
1737 Order of Cork Water Club 21 Apr. in NV. & Q.oth Ser. 
VIE. 48g No man be allowed more dan one bottle to his 
share, and a peremptory. 1753 Ricnarpson Grandisox 
(1810) UL. xvi.tz2, lL went up with my father’s perempiory, 
ax I may call it, to my sister. 

Perende, appearing: sce Pear 7. 

Perendinate (pere‘ndine't), v. rare. Ef. ppl. 
stem of med.L. perendindre in cl. 1. only in vbl. 
sb. perendindtio, Martial), £. perendin-us (the day) 
after to-morrow, f. ferendté; on the day after to- 
morrow (Gr. wépay beyond, L. df on the day).] 

a. érans. To put off till the day after to-morrow, 
to defer from day to day. rare. b. futr. To stay 
from day tu day, to make an indefinite stay. So 
Perendinant [ad. med.i.. perencdindut-em, pr. 
pple.]: see quot.; Perendina‘tion, razz, ‘a putling 
off till the day after to-morrow ’. 

1656 iLount Glossoer., Perendinate.., to put off foraday, 
or tll the next day after to morrow, 1658 Putttirs, 
Porentination, a putting off for a day. 1886 Wintis & 
Crark Caméritge 1. Introd. 88 The word perendinant 
Cea) was originally applied to persons who availed 
theinselves of the hospitality of religious houses, by making 
long visits. /4id. 89 The Master and Scholars are not to 
permit any one to perendinate within their walls fora longer 
period than a fortnight. /éid., The founder of Queen's 
College. .prohibits his scholars to grant to any perendinating 
stranger a chamber for life. ’ 

Perendure (paréndiiies), 7. rare. [f. Per- 2+ 
Enxpure.]  ¢eér, To endure or last through a long 
time, or throughout a process or course of action. 
Hence Perendu'ring A//. a. 

18.. Eneyel. Brit.(O.\, Perenduring Rome. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 26 Mar. 452/2 Self is not the ‘1' as the perenduring 
subject of all its acts. | 

Perengale, variant of Parra Obs. 

+ Pere-nmity. Ods. rare. [Prn- 4.] Excessive 
enmity. 

oy gg bette Ne Planetomachia Wks, (Grosatt) Vo 55 There 
had ben snch a perenmilie betweene the house of the 
Vaddracchie and the Ceéfy, that [etc.]. 

+Perennal, a. Ols. [Cf OF, perennel \.4the. 
in Godef.), ad. 1. lype *perennal-is = L, perennis.] 
= PERENNIAL. 

61485 Dighy Afyst. (1882) 1. 637 Good lord of lorddes, my 
hope perhenuall [?perhennall], With fe to stond In grace 
and fuwour to se, 1635 Person Maricties t. 5 In respeet of 
the Heavens perenaall and incessant rotation, and the 
Ayres continuall revolution. 1681 Rycaut tr. Gracian's 
Critick 47 Those perennal Streams of Fountains. 


Perennate (péreneit), v. rere. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. ferennare, f. per through + annus year, or 
f. pevenuts: see next.] a. /vans, To make peren- 
nial or lasting. b. ¢vtr. To last or live through 


a uumber of years, as a percnuial plant. So 
Perenna‘tion. 
1623 Cocktram, Percanate, to last many yeares. 1698 


Money Masters alt Things 16 So tho’ Money can't peren- 
nate your days, Yet after Death, she hath the power to 
raise Vou into Bliss. 1888 1. B. BaLroux in Matere 20 
Dec. 188/2 Properly to understand perennation, the peren- 
nating portions must be exantined at all periods of the 
Testing season as well as when they are starting anew iolo 
vegetative activily, 

Perennial (pére‘niil), z. andsd.  [f. L. peren- 
ni-s lasting through the year or years (f. fer 
through + @n-us yeary + -AL: ef. PERENNAL.] 

A. adj. 1, Lasting, continuing, or extending 
throughout the year; said esp. of a spring or 
stream which flows throngh ail seasons of the year. 

(But both in this and b, the sense is capable of being under- 
stood as ‘Lasting through successive years, never-failing, 
perpetual’, as in 2, of which continuance through all the 
seasons of the year is the condition.) 
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1703 EXsueieer Jey. irzs9) WIL t. 296 Rivers, Brooks, and 
Perennial Springs. 1713 Drnitan Pigs. Theod. ev. (1727) 
50 vole, There is such a Fhing as Sulterrancous Heat. As 
is manifest from the smoking of perennial Fountains in 
frosty Weather. 1879 A. R. Wauisce clusfradasia xvi. 309 
Vheir rapid flowand perennial! supply of water are excellently 
atlapted for irrigation. 

tb. Kemaining green or leafy thronghout the 
year; evergreen, © Of plants or their leaves. Ods. 

1644 Evitvs Diary 8 Nov, 4 row. covered over with te 
natural shrubbs, ivy, and other perennial greenes. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury it. 1107/1 Perennicl leaves. last all the 
year, 1762-9 Fatconer SAipior, ttt 363 Where round 
Ute scene perennial keurels bloom, 

2. Lasting through a succession of years, or 
through a Jong, indefinite, or infinite time ; endur- 
ing, lasting, permanent. never-failing, continual, 
perpetual ; everlasting, eternal, 

1750 Jonson Namdler No. 72 2 3 A constant and 
perennial softiiess of manner. ¢1750 Sumxsione Kécgves xiii. 
1g Myriads in ‘Vime’s perennial list cnroll'd. 1839 Cartyir. 
Chartisne iv, (1838) 17 A government and guidance of white 
Fatropean men which has issued in perennial hunger of 
potatoes to the third manesxtant, 1865 Dickens Wd. AP. 1. 
x, Perennial youth is in her artiticial flowers. A 

b. Of plants, their roots, ete. : Remaining alive 
through a number of years; said esp. of a herb 
which dies down to the root and shvols up afresh 
every year: opp. to azeual and biennial, 

1672-3 Ginew civat. Keots ti 8 16 Tn what particulier 
way, some Roots become VPerent Some are wholly so, 
as those of ‘Trees, Shrubs, and divers uther woody Plants. 
1760 J. Len futrod. Bot, ww. xxiii. (1765) 234 In warm 
Regions, Plants that are annual with us will become 
perennial or arhorescent, 1880 Harautoy / ys, Geng. vi. 
299 The vegelation consists mainly of perennial herbs and 
shrubs. 1891 B. Peacock .V. Brendon PL. 433 The perennial 
sweet-pea which she had planted. . 

¢. Zool. and Anat, Growing continually from 
persistent pulps, as the incisor teeth of a rodent. 

ad. Exton, (a) Living for more than one year, 
as an insect. (4) Forming colonies which are 
contintied from year to year, as ants, bees, etc. 

{| e. foosedy. Kecurring year after year. 

1845 MeCuttocn fa.xvation 1. iv. 1852) 124 The differerwe 
between A’s actual income of 10 o/. and the corresponding 
perennial income of 6604., that is, 3402, will, if accummlated 
for twenly-seven years and a half, at 4 per cent., produce 
16,5004, 

B. sé..1. A perennial plant: sce A. 2 b. 

1763 Mitts Syst, Poach Hush VW. 413 Vt aay destroy 
annual plants, such as corn, entirely; batin perennials, like 
grass, it destruys only the leaves or Lludes. 1868 RocEns 

of, Econ, xiv. (1876) 197 ‘The cotton-plant. grows freely 
as a perennial in all tropical climates; it flourishes as an 
annual over..the warmer part of the temperate zones. 1880 
Gray Struct, Bot, iii, $1. 32 Perennials are plants which 
live and blossom or fructify year after year, They may or 
may not have perennial roots, ‘ 

2. Something that lasts, or remains fresh, through 
a suecession of years. (Always with conscious 
allusion to sense 1.) 

177t Mrs. Grieritu //ist, Lady Barton U1. 65 She. .told 
me that..the niost coustant lovers were not to be cot 
sidered more than perennial. 1827 Lame Leé. fo Af. C. 
Robinson, His jokes ., were old trusty pereunials,..always as 
good as new. 1889 /'adé Mafé G. 31 July 3/2 Belonging to 
the annuals rather than the perennials of poetry. 

Ilence Perennia‘lity, the quality of being peren- 
nial; something that is perennial; Pere'nnialize 
zv, érans., to make perennial or permanent. 

1841 Afackw, Mag. XLUX. 152 The truths to which they 
are so mueh attached have a perenniality of new aspects. 
1858 Cartyie /red&, Gt. x. ii. (1872) 1. 212 Mere ephemera 
shot related to the Perennialities at_all. 1898 Speaker 
3 Sept. 287/1 Welling springs, converging toa hollow, have 
perennialised a wide shallow pool. 

Perennially (péreniali), ads. [f. prec. adj. 
+-LY2,) In a perennial way; throughout the 
year, or a succession of years; constantly, per- 
manently, perpetnally, eternally. 

1784 Parody in Boswell Foknson, A captive in thy 
ambient arms, ae be thine, 1832 Cartven Saré. 
es. u. ix, Thou findest the Altar still there, and its sacred 
Lamp erent burning. 1877 E. R.Goxper Bas. Faith 
ix. 396 Duty or Obligation is sulimission to the authority of 
inoral law, recognised by conscience as perennially binding. 

Gb. loosely. Year afler year. 

1861 Sauces Lagineers 11.1. ¥.154 The atiacks of theague 
to which they were perennially subject. 1862 Ans1ED 
Channel fst. W. xviii. (ed. 2) 537 The contrdle, whose office 
is perennially vacant, g : 

Perennibranch (pérenibrank), a. and sé. 
Zool. [f. mod... Lerenntbranchia neut. pl. f 
ferennis PERENNIAL + BRANCHIA.) a. adj. Having 
permanent gills; belonging to the division Perenre- 
branchia (or Perennibranchiata) of Amphibians, 
which retain their gills through life. b. sé, An 
amphibian of this division. Also Perenni- 
branchiate @. and sé. (opposed to Capuci- 


BRANCHIATE). 

[1835 Kirey /fad. & fast. elaine V1. sail. at2 Perenni. 
éranchia, ov the Lroteus, Stren, A-xolot.| 1835 Penny 
Cyed. VL, 186/2 Reptiles belonging to the perennibranchiale 
family. 1848 Cras, Perennibranchiates. 1875 Huxvxy in 
fineycl. Brit. i. 762/1 It is probable .. that no known 
Labyrinthodonts were perennibranchiate. 1888 RotLesTon 
& Jackson Anim, Life 404 Un the perennibranch Urodcla 
[the gilis] are retained. 1890 Cent, Dict., Perennibranch, 
a and a. 


PERENNIOUS. 


+Perennious, «. Oés. [f. L. perenni-s 
+ -ous; ef. Mustrious, ete.) = PERENNIAL. 

1628 Paysne Brief Survay Kpist., The perennious pre- 
seruation and propagation of that pure orthodox and sincere 
Religion. 1629 H. Burton Truths Triumph 328 From the 
perennious and pure fountaine of Gods will and pleasure, 
dee flow..the waters of life. : 

+Perennity. O¢s. fad. L. perennitds, f 
perennis perennial: see -1ty. Cf OF. per(h ennité 
(Godef.) in Dict. Acad. 1878.] The quality of 
being perennial; continuance for several years, 
or through a long or indefinite time ;_ permanence, 
perpetuity. 

1697 J. Kixc On Youas (1618) 107 Cesternes that are 
broken and cannot holde, 1 say not water of life and 
perennity, but no water at all. 1641 J. ‘favre Pheol. Vheol. 
Contents i. § 6 Of the perennity and perpetuity of the 
Scriptures. 1713 Dernam Phys. Phcol, We v. (1727) 5t Hole, 
The Perennity of divers Springs, which always afford the 
same (Quantity of Water. 

Perentele, Perentory: sec ParenteLr, PEn- 
EMPTORY, 

+Pere-qual. Ols. rare. [f. L. type *ferwgudl-es, 
£. PER- 4 + egual-és equal; cf. PAReGaL, PEREGAL.] 
An equal, peer, natch. 

1578 Taixnesay (Pitscottie) Cho. Scot. (S.'T.5.) 1.135 
No nin of hoflsome judgement bot will grant we had no 
perequall in Ewrope. : : 

+Perequastion. Oés.rare—°. [a.F. feréguation, 
ad. L. ferwguation-em.u. of action from peregadre 
to make quite equal, f. Ven- 2 + agudre to Equate.] 

1611 Cotar., Mereguation, a perequation ; an equalling, or 
making euen, 

Pere-quitate, 7. rare—'. 
see -ATES, f. PEn- 1 + egzildre to ride.] 
‘To ride throngh, traverse on horseback. 

1780 Jounson Let. fo Mrs. Theale 15 June, Among the 
herves of the Borough, who twice a-day perambulate or 
pereguitate High Street..rides..Sir Richard Hotham. 

+ Perer. Ods. Also 5 peryr. [a. AF. fever 
_ OF, perier, ¥. poirier pear-tree, 1. OF. fetre, 
V. fotre PEAR.) A pear-tree. 

14... Pistilé of Susan 7o (MS. P.) The palme and be 
popeler, pe perer lother 45S. peric] and the plouine (3/5. 
plowine, rie sowme). 14... Seugs & Carods xxxi. (Warton 
Cl.) 36 lu the myddis of my gardyn is a peryr set. 

+Pererrate,v. Obs. rare". [£.L. pererrire.] 

1623 CockeraM, Pererrate, to wander vp and downe, 

+ Pererra‘tion. Oés. [n. of action from 1. 
pererrare: szc prec.) A wandering through various 
places ; a rambling ; a travelling abont. 

1608-11 Br. Haut fist. v. ti, What need wee to. spend 
our daies in a perpetuall pererration? 1658 Evtiys fc? 
to B. Thurtand 8 Nov., Unlesse .. noblemen make wiser 
provisions for their educations abroad, above .. the ordinary 
commerce and import of their wild pererrations. 

Peresche, obs. f. PARISH, PERISH, PIERCE. 

Peresil, obs. form of PAnsLry. 

+Peretre. Ols. Also 5 peretyr, pertyr. [a. 
OF. *peretre, Cotgr. piretre, ad. L. fir, Ayre- 
thrum: see PELLETEN, PELErRE, and PYRETHRE.] 
= Veniitory 5, Pellitory of Spain. 

© 1440 L’ronip. Paro. 394)1 Peretre, herbe (7. peretyr), eves 
trum. [bid, 395/2 Petyt, herbe (or peretres 7°, pertyr). 

Perewake, -wig, -wyke, obs. ff. Prniwic. 

+ Pere'xcellently, adv. Obs. rare—'. [See 
Prer- 4.] Very excellently, very highly. 

61480 Mirour Saluacioun 2659 The king his Sugits Iuvid 
so perexcellently. 

ereye, obs. f. Penniz, PERRY; var. Porrry Oés. 
+Perfa‘bricate, v. Obs. rare. [6 L. per- 
fabricare (see Pen- 2 and Farnicate).] 

1623 CockERAM, /’exfabricat, to go through with building. 

Perfay (porte), int. arch. Forms: a, 4-5 
parfay, 4 parfai, par-fai, 5 par-fay, -fey, pat- 
fey(e, -faic. f. 5-6 per fey, 5 perfey(e, 4-6, 
g arch, perfay. [ME. a. OF. far fei, AT. also 

par fai, fay, £. par by (Paw prep. 1) + OF. fetd, 
(frit, fei, moa.¥. foi:—L. fid-em VarrnJ 

By (my) faith ;, verily, truly: cf. Fay sé.1 6 b. 
(Oés. in ordinary use since 16th¢., but revived 
by some modern poets.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 298 (Cott.) Pe erth it has na sun parfai 

“(G. parfay, #. perfay, 77. perfeyl. fbidy 597 Parfay [v.+”" 
parfai, forsope} pat es bot eth to rede. 1375 Baruour Brace 
1.39 ‘The land vj 3er, and mayr perfay, Lay desolat eftyr 
hysday, 1386 Cuaucer Afider's 7. 495 Soni maner confort 
shal I have parfay, ¢1450 S¢. Cuthéert (Surtees) 7838 
pai Did mare harme pan gude parfay. asso fmage 
Tiypocr. wt, 408 And then, my lordes, perfay..Not all your 
gold so gay..Shall serve youe to delaye. 1570 Levins 
Alanip. 196/47 Parlay, medius fideus. 1819 W. ‘Texnxant 
Papistry Storm’d (1823) 15 She had task't hersel, perfay, 
To work before a certain day A pair o° stockins, 1865 
Swinsurne Poens § Ball, Ser. 1. Masque Q. Bersabe 117 
This knave hath sharp fingers oe 1870 Morris arthly 
Par. U1. 338 Perfay all goeth more than right. 

Perfect (ps 1fékt), a (adv., sb.) Forms : see 
below. (Orig. ME. fasfit, -fite, a. OF. parfit, 
sfite (uutbe. in Littré) :-L. perfect-unr, pa. pple. 
of ferfictve to accomplish, perform, complete, f. 
Per- 2 + facére to do, make, 
enced by OF. parfet, ~fete, -feit, -fatt, in which 
the radical part is fet, fat (pa. pple. of faire): 
Ll. factum. At length gradually conformed 


[ad. L. pereguitare : 
trans. 


| 
| 


Subsequently influ- 


682 


(partly through favfaict, perfaict, perfect) to the 
L. original perfects. ‘UVhe change of par- to per 
went on from T4th to 16the. In ME. and 16th. 
the stress varied between ferfite and perfit; in 
Scotch (pérfai-t) is still prevalent in some senses, 
and in others displaced by (pe'rfit).] 

A. Tlustration of Forms. 

1. a. 3-4 parfijt, 4~5 -fizt, 5 -fyght, 5-6 -fight. 
B. 4-5 perfizt, 5-6 -fyght, 6 -fight, 7 -fyit. 

a. c1290. 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 58/160 3if pou wolt parfijt beo, 
sul al fi guod, 1382 Wvettr 2 Fokn ii. 5 Forsothe who 
kepith his word, verily in him is parfijt charite. 1387 Tre- 
visa difeden (Rolls) ILL. 363 Pat parfizt welpbe pat is nou3t 
in worldly richesse, 1477 Eart Haare (Caxton) Dictes 17 
Withoute witte he may not he parfight in science. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 22 Yor pees and parfyght vnyon. 1556 
J. Huywoon Spider & I Ixxxv. 6 Our parfight sight from 
blindnesse standeth. .in nduersite. 

B. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 185 Te hiadde perfizt 
knowleche of seveneartis. @ 1529 SKELTON /’rayer to Father 
4 Of all perfections the essencial most perfyght! 1556 J. 
Heywoon Spider § F. xviii. 4 Both partes apeere of so pure 
perfight skill. 16g0 /’restytery Bk. Strathbogie (1843) 137 
For the making vp of a perfyit manse and gleih. 

2. a. 3-5 partite, 4-6 -fyte. 8. 4- perfite, -fyte. 

a. @3300 Parhte {see B. 3). ¢1375§ Se. Leg. Saints i. 
(Petrus) 256 For thefis amang bame pece parfyte vill have. 
cago tr, De Friftationc 1. iv. 6 pe parfite bileuep not lightly 
all pinges pat men tellip. @1g33 ).0. Bersens // 100 Ixxxviit. 
278 Suche as he had parfyte trust in. 

B. €1340 Perfite [see 8. 3 a). 1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) V. 
185 Perfite knowlege of the vij sciences liberalle. | 1300-20 
Dosnar Poems xiit. rg ‘Vo wryte Quhat plesans is in lufe 
perfyte. 1568 Ascuam Scholenm, 1. (Arb) go A separate 
and perfite note. 1611 Sir W. Murr déise Poems i. 34 
Once taist yat nectared delyte, OF all pleasoures ¥* most 
perfyte. @ 1699 Kirkton //ist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 301 Making 
the island happy hy a perfyte wnion. {1808-25 Jamtesos, 
Perfit, Perfite... The term is still used to denote one who 
is exact in doing any work, or who does it neatly, The 
accent is on the last syllable. 1831 W. Axperson AAywies 
(1867) 34(E. D. D.) There's few sae perfite as we should be.) 

8. a. 3-6 parfit, 4-6 -fyt, (6 -fytte). B. 4-7 
(dial. -9) perfit, (6 -fitt, -fytt), 5-7 perfyt. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 12483 (Cott) Maister es he self parfit 
(2. vr. parfite, -fitt, perfite). 13.. Adinor Poems fr. Vernon 
ALS. 573 Parfyt love is ther non. ¢ 1430 LypG. Alix. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 48 Pore in spiiit, parfit in pacyence. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 310 God..made them parfyt in kynde on 
the Saterday. 1555 Haxrstet. in Bonner’s domtties 4 
Her he made parfytte. 1360 Wuirenorne Ord. Souddtours 
(1588) 45 b, If you will make it parfiter, 

B. €1374 Cuaucen Bocth. it. pr. ii, 51 (Camb. MS.) 
Blysfulnesse is a perfyt [v.7. perfit] estat. 1559 Br. Scor 
in Strype dan. rid (824) 1. App. x. 444 The fawters 
therof contende, that it is most perfitt. 
Montaigne 1% xl. (ed. 3) 132 Sound, and in perfit health. 
[But Frorto 1598-1611, Cotcr. 1611 spell pex/ecé.] 1610 
J. Metyvut Axtobiog, (Wodrow Soc.) 259 The King 
efter his perfyt age of twentie and a yeirs, 1628 Le Grvs 
tr. Barclay's Argenis 222 Vhat excellent old mans perfitest 
remission. 1645 J. Dourve [Scotchman] Jsvacl’s Calé 31 
Perfit holines. [1808-25 Perfit: see A. 2 B.] 

4. a. 5-7 parfet, (6 -fett, -fayt(e). 
fait, -fayt, 6-7 perfet, (6 -fett). 

a. 1419 Sir W. Barvotrn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. . 1. 
76 God... 3eve 3ow ryght goode lyf and longe parfet helthe of 
body. 1830 Pauscr. 780, I weare heare nexte my bodye as 
parfayte folkes do. 71668 Lapy Lytretton in //atton 
Corr. (Cainden) 54, I am infinitely reioyced to heare..of her 
parfet recovery. 

B. 1§26 Tixpate 2 Cor. xii.g My strengthe is made perfait 
throu weaknes. 1536 R. Beerney in Jour C. Lag. Lett. 
(1880) 34 An yf yt were never so perfett, 1938 STARKEY 
England \. ii. 62 Every thyng..more perfayt in hys nature. 
1593 Q. Iuiz. tr. Boeth. v. pr. v. 115 With a steddyer & 
priaee Judgement. 1667 Mitton 7, Z. vit, 415 Supream 
of things Thou in thy self art perfet, and in thee Is no 
deficience found. (The words per/cet and tmperfect occur 
34 times in Milton’s Poems, and tm 22 instances the spelling 
is ee imperfet (A. J. Wyatt Note to P. Row. 468).1 

. a. 6 parfeete, -faict. 8. 6 perfeete, per- 
faict(e, 6- perfect. 

a. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield \V. 46 
A juste true and a parfecte survey. 1593 Q. Exiz. Bocth i. 
pr. i. 3 Parfaict for fine workmanship. 

B. 1826 Tinvay Afaée. v.48 Ye shall therfore be perfecte, 
even as youre hevenly father is perfecte. [So 1535 CoverD.] 
— Luke i. 3 Booth were perfect before God. — lets xi. 
24 He was a perfaicte mau. 2530 Patscr. 320 Parfyte.. 
Perfecte (Fr.) perfect ..parfect. 1551 T. Witson Logike 
(1580) 44b, The perfect ende of all. [/ex/eet became the 
usual spelling ¢ 15g0.] 


B. Signification. I. General senses. 
+1. Thoroughly made, formed, done, performed, 
earried oul, accomplished. Oés. 


a. Ofa legal act: Duly completed. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 254 To pat ilk scrite 
Edward set his seale, Pat his gift was perfite, & with witnes 
leale, 1567.5. Acts Fas. Vi (1597) § 1 Vhe acceptation of 
the said office of Regentric .. sall be halden, repute, and 
esteemed lawful, sufficient, and perfite. 

b. Of offspring: Frlly formed. 

Passing into sense 3: see esp. 3c. 

2387 TREVISA aigien (Rolls) i 197 Somtyme a wonman 
conceyueth twey children and is but a litel tyme hytwene; 
and so be children ben afterward i-bore oon after ober, and 
beep perfit inow. ¢1400 Mannnev. (183 
first Day next after men fynden in the askes a worm; and 
the secunde day next after men fynden a brid quyk and 
perfyt. 1538 Etvot Dic?., Adoriio..to brynge forthe a 
chylde, or it be perfecte [Coorer perfitel. 

c. Of full age; either =grown “Pp, adult, or of 
an age legally competent for a specified function. 


B. 6 per- 


) v.48 And the: 


PERFECT. 


1382 Wycur 2 Aface, v. 24 Comaundynge to hym for to 


| slea alle of perfit age. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 


1603-32 Fiorio © 


Avjb, He shal at his perfect yeres hee restaured to the 
whole isle of Britayn. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.358 
Vhai may entir within thre termis nixt eftir thair per 
age of xiili yeris. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. ii. 77 Sonnes at 
perfect age, and Fathers declin’d. 1773 Monuopvo Lang. 
(1774) Let 1a When he comes to be of perfect age. 

2. Kullyaccomplished ; thoroughly versed, trained, 
skilled, or conversant. Const. 77, with, tof a 
subject. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 12483 Pou broght me not a barn to leve 
Bot maister es he self parfit, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
IEl. 2x9 Among alle he [Plato] is i-preysed for a parfite 
techere of philosofie. /éid. VIL. 71 By craft of be sterres, in 
pe whiche craft he was perfit inow. 14§0-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 
a1 He that is a parfit studiaunt in that science. ¢1510 More 
Picus Wks. 3/1 [He] was in dede, both a parfet philosophre, 
und a parfet diuine. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. WW. India 212 
‘They were very perfite with theyr howes. 1592 GREENE 
Disput. 20 The Wawke that is most perfect for the flight. 
197 Snaks. 2 Hen. /1’, 1v. i155 Our Men more perfect in 
the vse of Armes. 2606 Ho1tano Sucton. 48 He deemed 
nothing lesse beseeming a perfit and accomplished Captaine, 
than hast-making and rashnesse. 1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 
1, 1. ix. 137 They..were admitted to the state of, tedciwy, 
the perfect, and so made partakers of al Mysteries. 183% 
Sin W. Hamitton Disewss. (1853) 406 The Master, Doctor, 
or- perfect graduate, was, in like manner. .ohliged imme- 
diately to commence. .and to continue for a certzin period 
publicly to teach, 1838 WueweLt in Life (1881) 192 The 
other persons. .not being very perfect in their duties. 

+b. Completely prepared; made ready. Oés. 

1382 Wyeiir 1 Afags vi. 7 Forsothe the hows. .is Deeldid 
of Stonus ouer scorchid and parfite. 1568 Brsce (Bishops’) 
ibid., The house..was built of stone perfite before it was 
hrought. 

¢. Thoroughly learned or acquired, got by heart 
or by rote, ‘at one’s fingers’ ends’. Also of a 
person: Ilaving learnt one’s lesson or part 
thoroughly, (Cf. detter-perfect, word-perfect.) 
58x Mucaster Positions v, That the learning to write be 
not left of, vntil it he verie perfit. 188 Suans. 2. £. 4. 
ii. 562, I hope 1 was perfect. 1 made a little fault in great. 
ICE. lines 553-4-] 1592 — Ten. & Ad. 408 The lesson is but 
plain, And once made perfect, never lost again. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. vi. 82 When you haue A husinesse for your 
selfe: pray heanen you then Be perfect. 1665 Perys Diary 
21 Sept, Yo refresh myself in my musique scale, which 1 
would fain have perfecter than ever I had yet. 1844 Ats. 
Sata Adv. Air. Ledbury (1847) 11. ii, 174 Mrs. Grimley 
kindly undertook to prompt, as the performers were not all 
very perfect. lod. (School). Try to get this lesson perfect, 

3. In the state proper to anything when com- 
pleted; complete; having all the essential cle- 
ments, qualitics, or characteristics ; not deficient 
in any particular. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 11626 (Cott.) Ne haf yee for me na barn- 
site, For i am self man al parfite. a1325 Athanasian 
Creed 30 in Prose Psalter 195 He is parfit God, parfit man, 
heand of resonable soule & of mannes flesshe. 1548-9 
(Mar.) /éid. in BR. Con, Prayer, Perfeete God, and perfecte 
man, 1g71 Articles of Religion ii, Two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood. | 

b. Of actions, states, qualities, and the like. 
cryo Hampots Prose Tr. iii, 7, 1 had ..na perfite 
contryeyone. — Wvyeiw 1 Yokn iv. 18 Drede is not in 
charite, but parfijt charite sendith out drede [1526 Tixpacr, 
Parfet Jove casteth out all feare. ¢1386 Curaucer Prod, 338 

He..hecld opinion that pleyn delit Was verray felicitee 

arfit. 1475 Partenay 3994 She allwais loued me with 

nert parfight. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Commniunion, 
Who made..a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifyce, oblacion, 
and satysfaccyon, for the sinnes of the whole worlde. 1748 
Auson's Voy. i. i. 301 It had been a perfect calm for some 
days. 1841 Miss Muitrorp in L'Estrange 22/2 (1870) 111. 
vill. 124 That Mr. Newman is a man of. perfect sincerity, I 
have nodoult. 1869 Tyxvaut. Notes Lect, Light § 11 There 
is no such thing as perfect transparency or perfect opacity. 
¢. Of productions material or immaterial. (1b 


may belong here.) 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) ve xiv. 107 Ther is no 
body parfit withouten thre dymensions. 1526 Pile”. Ligel6 
(Ww. ue W. 1531) 1 Lyke as the great worlde was made 
perfecte in vij dayes. 1593 Suans. 3 é/en. V7, 1. i 26 Three 
glorious Sunnes,each onea perfect Sunne, 1628 T’. Srencen 
Logick 276 Aristotle is of opinion, that this onely is the 
forine or figure of a perfit Syllugisme. 1665 Prrvs Diary 
22 Sept., He did twelve feet under ground find perfect 
trees over-covered with earth. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius Logic 
1. xxiv. 98 Speech is either perfect or imperfect, Verfect is 
that that absolves the Sentence. 1872 J. VF. Cuarne Seif 
Culture xvi. (1889) 349 Nature finishes everything. .. Every 
little flower is perfect and complete, from root to seed. 

+d. Sound; of sound mind, sane. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. v. 695 Whanne he sawe 
the letters and vnderstood them, yet he entryd, for he was 
ryghte parfyte of his y 1552 Hucoet, Perfocte or sounde, 
integer. 1605 Susks. Lear w. vii. 63,1 feare Tam not in my 
perfect mind. @ 1619 Fretcner Mad Lover w ii, What 
postures he putson ! I do not think he’s perfect. 

4. In the state of complete excellence ; free from 
any flaw or imperfection of quality ; faultless. But 
often used of a near approach to stich a state, and 
hence capable of comparison, perfecter (= more 
nearly perfect), ferfectes¢ (= nearest to perfection). 

1340 Hamrote Psalter x. 2 paim thynke pat paire 
vndirstandynge and paire conuersacioun 1s perfitere pan 
oper. ¢1380 Wretir Sed. Hes. IIT. $49, To teche a perfitere 
weie to hevene pan evere Crist dide himself. 1529 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. 129/2 Than had our lord not made hy's 
order and course perfite in the begynnynge. 1542 Boorne 
Dyetary ix. (1870) 251 Abstynence for this matter is .. the 
parfytest medysone. 1565 Satir. Poems Reform. i, 80 My 
pen is not in perfytt plight her graces to displaie. 1590 


PERFECT. 


R. Payne Descr. frel, (1841) 3 Most of theia speaking 
good and perfit English. 1685 Trurtr Ess. Gard. Wks. 
1731 I. 185 The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever saw 
..was that of Moor-Park in Hertfordshire, 1784 Jousxson 
Let, ta Sastres 20 Oct. A perfect performance of any kind 
is not to be expected, and ey not a perfect dictionary, 
1841 L. Hunt Seer tt. (1864) 64 ‘The perfectest prose-fiction 
in the language. 1853 J. H. Newman fist, S4. (1873) If. 
tv. vill. 197 ‘Fhe harbarian, in his own estimate, is perfect 
already; and what is perfect cannot he improved. 1877 
Mortey Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 391 ‘The only people whom 
men cannot pardon are the perfect. : 

b. sfec. Of supreme moral excellence; righteous, 


holy; immaculate. 

c 1290 [see A. 1}, 1340 Hamvoun Pr. Conse. 3766 For sum 
pat semes gude here and parfite,..after be dede, er dampned 
alsetite, 1 Wryeur J/aét, v.48 Be 3e parfit, as 3onre 
heuenli fadir Is parfit. 1450-1530 Jdyrr. our Ladye 76 
None maye wythstonde eny teniptacyon be he never so 
parfyt, wythout specyall lictpe, and grace of god. 1926 [see 
A. 5B]. 1611 Bince #’s, xxxvii, 37 Marke the perfect man, 
and behold the vpright: for the end of that man is peace. 
2743 Wrstey Serum. Chr. Perfect, Every one that is perfect 
is holy: and every one that is holy is, in the Scripture 
sense, perfect. F 

ce, Of things: Marked by moral pe fection. 

1535 CoverpaLe /s. xviii, go The waye of God is a 
perfecte waye. /did. xix. 7 “The lawe of the Lorde is 
a perfecte lawe. 1738 Wrstev /’s. cxxxix. xiv, Guide me 
in thy perfect way. 

5. Completely corresponding to a definition, | 
pattern, or description. ; 

a. Of a geometrical figure, a point of space or 
time, and the like: Exact, preeise. 

e1391 CHaucrx Astrof. i. § 18 Som of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit. 1974 Betrxe Aegiment 

for Sea xvii. (1577) 46 The perfit houre and minute of the 
channges of the Moone. 1701 Norris /eead Word 1. ii. 53 
Other figures therefore I do see, and those perfect ones. 
1823 als Brooke /ntrod, aad 62 It is capable of 
heing reduced again tu the perfect octahedron. 1860'Tyxoau. 
Glac. t x. 65 Heavy hatl had fallen, .. the stones being 
perfect spheres. A 

b. Ofa copy, representation, etc.: Accurately re- 
producing or reflecting the original; exact, correct. 
+ Of a notion, thonght, etc.: Exactly correspond- 
ing to the facts, correct (ods.). 

1sqo-1 Ev.vor farage Gov. 2 1a this hoke was expressed of 
gouernannce so perfyte an image. rg9z T. Dicces (ft/s) 
A Perfit Description of the Coclestiall Orbes. 1g95 Sitaks. 
John y, vi. 6 ub, Whose there? Speake hoa... Bast. 
Hubert, Lthinke. £714. ‘hou hast a perfect thought. 1611 
Birie Trans/, Pref, 4 That Translation was not so sound 
and so perfect, but that it needed in many places correction, 
1790 Pacey flore and, i. 6 A more perfect copy procured 
at Meppo. 1867 Howetts ffaé. Journ, 299 The perfectest 
reproduction of the Greek theater in the world, 

e. Fully answering to what the name implies. 
1449 Pecock Regr. tt. xv. 233 Samaritanys..weren not 
erfite and ful lewis neither thet were perfite and ful 

Eafe. @1s48 Hau. Chron, Hen. fV 10b, Made hym as 
he surely coniectured his perfite frende, where in dede he 
was inwardly his dedly encmie. 1613 Oversurv A Wife, 
etc. (1638) 286 ‘he Devil is the perfectest Courtier. 1833 
Keatr Serm. vi. (2848) 142 That combination of sweetness | 
with firmness... which constitutes the temper of a perfect | 
public man. is 

d. Entire, unqualified ; 
alloyed. 

1590 Suaxs. Afids, Mc. ii. 98 Either your straw-culour 
beard, your orange tawnie beard, ..your perfect yellow. 
1sgt — Five Gent, iv. iv. 194. 1895 — John t i. go Mine 
eye hath well examined hts parts, And findes them perfect 
Richard. 1600 J. Pory tr. Lea's Africa u. 71 The walles, | 
the towers, and the gates built all of perfect marble, 1648 
in Bury IVitls (Camden) 217 My damaske sword, with the 
handle of perfect gold. 1699 VannruGH Jaése friend i, | 
Vou talk. like a perfect stranger to that tenderness methinks 
every son should fee! for a good father. 1878 Huxter 
Physiggr. 6 ‘Yo a perfect stranger.,such a method of de- 
scription would be unintelligible. 

e. Mere, shecr; unmitigated. utter. (Qualifying 
something bad, repulsive, or disliked.) Chiefly 
collog. or dial, 

1611 Suaks, Temp. 1. i 32 His complexion is perfect | 
Gallowes. 1714 Aoptson Lower No. 39 P 2 He..has..re- | 
duced himself to a perfect skeleton. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. 
vill. 79 The storm..proved a perfect hurricane. 1792 A. 
Wiuson Watty & Meg in Poems & Lit. Prose (1876) IL. 5 | 
She's tired wi"perfect skelping. 1801 Macxeiun Joct. Wks. 
(1856) 139 (KE. bb) Worn to perfect skin and bane, 1804-6 
Syp. Satu Afer. Philos. (18530) 187 A_man whose chin | 
terminated in a point..would be a perfect horror. 1818 
Scott Mrt. Alidi, xxiv, The queen tore her higgonets for 
ee anger. 1861 Quinn /feather (1863) 136 Gar a thief | 

arget himsel’, An’ blush for perfect shame. “Jed. colfog. 
It is perfect nonsense to say that he cannot. 

+6. Completely assured, fully informed, certain: 
of a statement or speaker. Obs. rare. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I]. zoo He had perfect worde that 
the Duke of Clarance came forwarde towarde him with 
a great armie, 1611 Saaks, JVint. 7. un. iii. 1 ‘Thon art 
perfect then, our ship hath toucht vpon The Desarts of 
Bohemia, 1611 — Cyd, us. i. 73, | am perfect, That the 
Panaonians. .for Their Liberties are now in Armes. 

+7. In a state of complete satisfaction; satisfied, 
contented. Oés. rare. 

1605 Suans, Wacd, 1. iv. 21 Then comes my Fit againe ; 
Thad else heene perfect. 1607 — Trio 1. ii. go Might we 
hut haue that happinesse my Lord..we should thinke our 
selues for ener pertect. 

II. Technical senses. 


8. Arith. Applied to a number which is equal 


ure, unmixed, un- 
’ 
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to the sum of its aliquot parts. (Formerly in 


other senses: see quots. 1422, ¢ 1440.) 

1qz2z tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Pra. 214 Do thou that they 
Lene ten, fore tene is a perfite namhyr, and hit contenyth in 
hym-sylfe foure nombres, that is to witte, one and two, and 
thre and foure, cxqqo Fork Afyst. xliv. g We are leved 
a-lyue, elleuyn,..Or we begynne vs iuste be even,.,. Mor 
parfite noumbre it is none, Off clleuen for tu lere, 1§70 
Butanestey: Avedid? vin def. xxiii. 187 The partes of 6 are 
1. 2. 3,..and mo partes 6 hath not: .. wherefure 6 is a perfect 
aumber. So likewise is 28 a perfect number... This kinde 
of numbers is very rare. 1674 Jeane f77t4. (1696) § Perfect 
Ninnbers are almost as rare as perfect Men. 1709-29 V. 
Manory Syst. Math, Arith, 5 There are foand but few 
Perfect Numbers..to wit. from 1 to 40,000000, only these : 
6, 28, 496, 8128, 130816, 2096128, 335503363. .all the Perfect 
Numbers begin by turns from 6 and 8 1795 Hutton Weta. 
Dr ete SNe 

9. Gram, ta. OF verbs: Regular, O04. b. 
Applied to the tense which denotes a completed 
event or action viewed in relation to the present; 
hence (with qualiltcation) to any tense expressing 
action completed at the time indicated: see PLu- 
verFrct, Padure Perfec? (FOTURE a. 2), 

1§30 Patsor. Introd, 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sortes, 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves, /é/:. 84 The preterperfit 
tens, as ye ay farlé | have spoken. /éAf. 88 ‘The preter 
parfit tens. 1g81 EF. Campton in Confer. a. (1584) N iv h, 
1 pray you what femprs is it? Campion. ‘Yhe perfect 
tempus, euen as clausis the Latine worde is. 1729-41 
Cuaspers Cyl, Perficé, in grammar. Preter or preterit- 
perfect tense, is an inflection, marking a time perfectly past. 
1879 Bats /ligher Eng. Grane, 166 Vhe intinitive followed 
by a past participle forms a perfect infinitive active: ‘te 
have loved’, Shaving loved ‘. 

O. Aus. (Opp. to Imprrercr a. 7.) 

\ ta In medieval music, applied to a note when reckoned 
as three times the length of a nate of the next lower 
denomination ; and hence to those ‘modes’, etc. characterized 
by such relative vafue of the notes (answering ta what is 
now called triple time or rhythm), Oés. bb. fre/cct concords 
tt cords) o¢ consonances; a name including the concords of 
a naison, filth, and octave, and sometimes a fourth (as dis. 
tinguished from the thirds and sixths). Hence @. Applied 
to the intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave, in their normal 
form (app. to angwiented and diminished): now sometimes 
(like thirds, sixths, etc.) called major. So perfect chord or 
triad, a name for the common chord in its direct position 
(involving a perfect fifth), as opp. ta the duperfect or 
diminished triad. Q. Perfect cadence: a cadence con- 
sisting of the direct chard of the tonic preceded by a domi- 
nant or subduminant chord (authentic or plagal cadence), 
and forming a full close: opp. tu fmperfect and tnterriupled 
cadence. 

1597 Morey futrod. Mis. 18 The Moode perfect of the 
lesse prolation is, when all go by two, except the Semibreefe ; 
as two Longes to the Large:.. three Semibreeues to the 
Dreefe. {4éet., he moode perfect of the more is, when all 
go by three: as three Longes to the Large: three Breenes 
to the Longe Jete.). dé. 72 You must not rise nor fall 
with two perfect cordes togither.  /4f¢. Annot., Why same 
of those consonants [= consonances]..are called perfect, and 
othersome vnperfect, I can giue..nu reason. 1667 Perfect 
Concords|see Imrukrecta. 7). 1704 J. Harris Lew. Sechn.t, 
Perfeet Fifth, the same with Diapentc. 1727-41 CuamMBers 
Cycl., Perfeet, in music, denotes something that fills, and 
satisties the mind, and the ear. In which sense we say, 
perfect cadence, perfectconcord, &c. 1875 Ouskny /farmony 
xiii. 154 The perfect cadence corresponds exactly to a, full 
stop in writing, 1880 W. S, Rocksrxo in Grove Dict, A/ns, 
I. 766 Mode, ‘Time, and Prolation were themselves capable 
of assuming a Perfect or an Imperfect form... Notes, even 
when Perfect by virtue of the Mode, ‘lime, or Prolation in 
which they were written, could be made Imperfect. 

ll. Physiol, Anat., ete. Having its proper charac- 
teristics developed to the fullest degree; typical. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2) sv. Pevfecta Crisis, 
One Crisis is called perfect, another imperfect ;.. perfect is 
that which frees the Patient perfectly and entirely from the 
Distemper; and it is either salutary or deadly, 1805 A/ed. 
Frat, KV. 84 Inoculated cow pock, under its must perfect 
form, 1830 R. Kxox Béclard's clnat. 244 Perfect cartilages 
also occur under the form of incrustation or plates. 1841-71 
T. R. Jones Anim, Aingd. (ed. 4) 721 Most of the parts 
enumerated as entering into the composition of a perfect 
or typical skeleton. 1856 Grinpon Life xxv. (1875) 322 
* Perfect’ is used by the naturalist to express the degree in 
which those peculiarities are developed which characterize 
a particular group. 1863 Chambers Encycl. V. 5389/2 The 
mouths of fiaibalate lnsects are sometimes called perfect, 
and those which exhibit a different character, iamperfvet. 

t+ b. (See quot.) Ods. 

3727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Perfect, in physiology. A perfect 
antmal is used hy some writers for that which is born hy 
univocal generation; in opposition to insects, which they 
pretend to be produced by equivocal generation. 

12. Bot. Having all four whorls of the flower 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils). 

1706 Puttites, Perfect flowers (among Herbalists) are those 
that have the finely colour’d small leaves, call’d Petala, 
with the Stamina, Apices, and Stylus. 1727-41 Campers 
Cyel. sv, Perfect flowers are such as have petala, pistif, 
stamina, and apices. 1861 Bentiry Afan. Bot. 557 Com- 
bretacew.. .Leaves exstipulate, entire, without dots, Mlowers 
perfect or unisexual, 

13. #nt, In the most completely or finally 
developed form or phase of existence, as perfect 
fasecl, state, etc. 


1834 Fncycl. rit, (ed. 7) 1X. 86/2 Mouffet. .mistook the 


aquatic larva: of Libellula for creatures entirely distinct 
from the perfect insects. /érd. 87/2 The imago or perfect 
condition, 1863 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 59/1 The inter- 
mediate or pupastate often differslittle..from the perfect state. 

14. Physies, Conceived as existing ina state of 


ideal perfection, as ferfect elasticity, gas. 


{ 


PERFECT. 


1849 Tuomson in Trans. R. Soc. Bdin, XV. 545 A perfect 
thermodynamic engine..is a machine by means of which 
the greatest possible amount of mechanical effect can be 
obtained from a given thermal agency. 71850 RANKINE 
fbid. XX. 148 Vhe elasticity of a perfeet gas at a given 
temperature Varies simply in proportion i its density. 
1867 Tuomson & “Vat Vat 2A. 1. 514 Vhat property of 
perfect elasticity towards which highly elastic bodies in 
nature approniinate, f4ad. 392 A perfecé Mitid is an un. 
realizable conception, like a rigid, or a smooth, body: it is 
defined as a body incapable of resisting a change of shape. 
1867 Besant f/yefredynaniies (ed. 2) 1 A perfect tliid is 
assumed tu have uo ‘viscosity’, no property of the nature 
of friction, 

15. /rinting. Vafecd reant, a ream of 516 
sheets, = frviter's seam: see REAM sb.3 

1888 Jacont J’rinters’ Pacab. g8 Reams of paper made up 
to a printer's ream, i.e. 516 sheets, are said to be ‘perfect 

C. as ado. = PERFECELY. Ods. exe, dial. ur poe?, 

1470 Golugres & Gate. tico As fF an cristynit: pertice. 
2150 in Danhar's Poems (S.V.S.) 317 In the cuntre he 
aud 1 Can nocht dwell baith perfyte. 1367 ‘Terns. 2iers 
fo 7. Epic. ctc. gb, Men diemen may yon are not pertire 
wise, 1596 Darevurce uo. Leslie's Hist, Scot... 61 Thay 
had the sunilirude of perfyte schapen foulis, 1682 Ceercu 
tr. hvcretins (1683) 214 No Compound’s perfeet sold, fice 
from Pore. 1726-31 ‘Tinpat. Aafpin's ddist. Aue. 1743) $1. 
xva, 102 4 perfect honest man, 1830 “Pisxsson Wardle dsne 
ii, Frowns perfect-sweet along the biow. 

D. quasi-sé, 

1. ‘That which is perfect, perfection. 227. foetic. 

1842 ‘fexxvson ?i0e Meices 292 That type of Perfect in 
his mind In Nature can he nowhere find. 

2. Gram. Elliptical for perfect tense: sce Be yb. 

1841 R.G. Latuane Ang. Laag. §1So One of two forms, 
sometimes. that of the Greek Perfect, and sometimes, that 
of the Greek Aorist. 1848 J. W. Donxstoson Grd. Goes. 
$425 The perfect expresses the state or condition consequent 
on an actio 1888 1. HH. Krsxeny Shorter Lat, fy iiuer 
72 The Peyect in the sense of J date doced is Prsatary 
inthe sense of / loved it is (Listeric. : ; 

"3. Jerft, fet, fight: an oceasional copyist’s 
error for Prorrr .due to confounding the Ms. 
contractions for per- and fra-). 

1495 frevise's Barth, De f. Roaws is, (WW. de Wy, Bothe 
for nede and for perfyghte (L.. efeditatens). 

Perfect (paufekt, poifekt’,v. Forms; a. 5-6 
parfyte, etc. (see prec.). B. 5 perfyght, 6-7 per- 
flte, -fait, 6- perfect. [f. PERFECT a., in its 
various late ME. and early mod. Eng. forms, Less 
usually pronounced Jerferc/, as if directly f ppl. stem 
of L. perficeve to accomplish, finish, complete.] 

L. sans. ‘To bring to completion: to complete, 


2 bour perfected, with the evening ends. 1629 
Su W. Mure rae Crucif, 20838 The Worke of Man's 
salvation to perfite [rée delite], 164x Mitton Reforns. i. 
(1851) 190 Exact Reformation is oot perfited atthe first push. 
Hin ae gai (Arb.) 39 The Councell of ‘Trent. brought 
forth, or perfeted those Catalogues. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
125 Then urg‘d, she perfects her illustriuus toils. 1875 
Sreoss Const. ///st. We xv. 2gt ‘This design was perfected in 
1295. Pee 

b. Printing, To complete the printing of a 
sheet of a book, etc. by printing the second side. 

3824 J. Jouxson 7ypogr. 1. 661 When one side is printed, 
ic revolves from one cylinder to the uther, and is then per- 
fected by the second form. 1888 Jacoet Printers’ Vocad, 

Perfect up..the printing of the second side of the paper 
in half-sheet or sheet work, 

+2. To bring to full development. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Pe PX vin. xvi. (Add. MS. 279044) 

« sonne..ordeyneb and disposip & parfitip alle pingis in 

is worlde, ye Torsett Fours Beasts (1658) 259 Vhe 
males are sooner perfited in the wamb then the females. 

3. To make perfect or faultless; to bring to 
perfection ; /oose/y: To bring nearer to perfection; 
to improve. 

¢ 1449 [sce Perrectine v4. $4). 1567 Drant fforace, De 
Arte Poet. Vij, Those verses reprehende.. Correcting, and 
perfyting them with ouernutynge hande. 1575-85 Ase. 
Sanpys Serv. xxii. § 12 Perfiting himselfe in Godlinesse. 
1630 Lennaro tr. Charron’s Wisd. ur. xiv. § 22 (1670) 452 
Learning marreth weak wits and spirits, perfitteth the strong 
and natural. 21703 Burnirr Ox A. 7. eb. vii, 12 To 
perfect sinful man, is to free him from the guilt of sin,.. 
and to make him..capable of communion with God. 1859 
Tuackeravy Virgin, vi, George especially perfected hisaccent 
so as to he able to pass for a Frenchman. 1875 Lyeut 
Prine. Geol, U. wt, xxxvi. 289 When the art of the breeder 
has been greatly perfected. P 

4. ‘To make (a person) perfect 772 some art, etc. ; 
+ to instruct or inform completely (ods.). 

3603 SHaks. Afeas. for Jf. wilt. 146 Her cause, and yours 
Ite perfect him withail, 1610 — 7eif. 1. ii. 79 Being once 

fected how to grauat snites, How to deny them. 1628 

ev. Hat Odd Relig. 154 That which can perfit the teacher, 
is sufficient for the learner. 1819 A. Batrour Campbell 1. 
li, 23 In will take five or sax years to erfyte him in that 
language. 1823 Gatr Zv/aif |. xiii. 96 To send her for 
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three months to Edinburgh; there, and in that time, to ' Made hence perfectable. 1898). Strrnen. Stud. Biographer 


learn manners, ‘and be perfited', as her mother said, ‘wi' a 
boarding-school education’. 

5. tir. ‘Vo come to perfection or maturity. zare. 

1870 Morais Harthly Par. w. Epil. 437 And all those 
iunages of love and pain, Wrought as the year did wax, 
perfect, and wane. 

Perfectation (paifekt-‘fan). rare. [f. Der- 
FECT?, + -ATION,] ‘Phe action or process of making 
or becoming pertect. 

1832 Gren. P. Thompson A.rere, (1842) 11. 55 Man's per- 
fectation is a flower that amay be increased without the 
vossibility of showing it ina state it cannot go beyond. 1874 

VR. Greig Aocks dead 8 'Vhe change is nut a carrying 
out, a completion, a perfectation of our former system, but 
a reversal of it. 

Perfected ‘see the vb.), Af/. a. [£ Perrnct 7. 
+ -kb 1.) Made perfect, completed. 

1552 Hunoer, Perfected and ended, tafeger. 1848 Marrice 
Sern. Londs Prayer iit. (1861) 28 They require that which 
is different in hind from anything which their eyes sce, not 
inerely ¢had in an improved and perfected form. 

Ilense Perfectedly adv., perfectly, completely. 

1693 Bevextey Prue St. Gasp. Prats 18 When indeed 
with a Face perfectedly open, we shall behold as in a 
Mirror, .. lesus Christ the hmage of God in his own Glory. 
1892 Kh. Marinews in /arfer's Mag. July 27o/1 We might 
suppose that the present spelling of the Faglish language 
was ina condition perfectedly satisfactory, 

Perfecter psufékta1, pasfeskta1). Also § per- 
fiter, ‘-our), -fyter, parfiter,-fy3ter. [{.Perrecr 
v.+ ER]: cf PERFECTOR,] One who or that which 
perfects, completes, or finishes ; a2 consummator, 

c1gio Ew. Di. Yoru Master of Gaure (MS. Dighy 182) 
Pral. (ef. ed. tgog pp. 6-7), Ie shal se, whiche houndes 
commeth in the euhate and the myddell and whiche Len 
perfitours (v.77. parfiters, perfyrers) after that that shall 
come, fAfd., ‘To loke.. which houndes ben vanchasours 
and perfiters [z.7. parfy3ters]. 1612 Cotar., Parfaisenr, 
a perfecter, accomplisher, Cinisher, 1678 Cupwortu /atedd. 
Syeéoi iv. 485 The Ancients ©. supposing this God {Saturn] 
to be the Giver and Perfecter of all happiness to men, 1740 
Wakuckton Dit. Aegat, VW iv. v.277 The Inventor and 
Perfecter of the Arts of Life. 1881 N.‘T.(R.V.) f/ed. xii. 2 
Looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith. 

Perfectibila‘rian, Perfectibi-lian, sowce- 
words = VERFECTIBILIST: see next. 

1816 7. 1. Peacocs Jfeadtons Fafti, These four persons 
were, Mr, Foster, the perfectibilian ; Mr. Escot, the deteriora- 
tionist ; Mr. Jenkison, the statu-quo-ite [etc.]. 1832 #raser's 
Wag. V1. 499 Every unwashed artisan has become. .a philo- 
sophber, a perfectilnlian, and so forth. 1852 Alackw. Vag. 
LXXITL 278 We should have left it to the Perfectibila- 
rian to show what probability there is that this ignorant 
and disorderly class will..be absorbed in the higher. 


Perfectibilism (piifekti‘biliz’m). [fas Pen- 
FECTIBLE + -I8M.]) The doctrine of the perfectibility 
of human nature in this life. So Perfecti-bilist, 


one who holds this doctrine. 

1798 W. Tavior in Vonthiy New. XXXVI 513 He had 
originally intended for them the name of Perfectibilist. 1852 
Vait's Mag. X\X. 749 Satives of socialism and perfecti- 
hilism, 1883 Sat, Nev. § Dec. 725.1 Weare tn rebus snobbicis 
at any rate perfectibilists, ‘he snob of this generation .. is 
a much mure odious reptile than he of the last. 

Perfectibility (pa:fekiibiliti .  ([fnext: ef. 
Ve pexfectibilité 1771 in Watz.-Darm.).] 

1. Capability of being perfected or hecominy 
perfect; the quality of being improvable to per- 
fection ; sfec. the capacity of man, individual and 
social, to progress indefinitely towards physical, 
mental, and moral perfection ; the doctrine of this 
capacity. 

1794 Matmas ?urs. Lit. (1798) 210 A most affectionate... 
regard for the welfare of mankind, who are to exist some 
centuries hence, when the endless perfectibility of the huinan 
species (for such is their jargun) shall receive its completion 
upon earth. 1809 Aarofean Mag. LV. 18 A man who 
understood (to use an expression of the new school) the 
perfectibility of which our language was capable. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Know?. UW, 1038/1 * The religion of 
humanity, wHose fundamental dogers is the spontanecaus 
perfectibility of the human race without any human aid. 

2. loosely, A state of perfection or improvement ; 


concr. A person who has attained to this. rare. 

1809 W. Levine A’nickeré. 1. v. (1863) 29 Let us suppose. . that 
the inhabitants of the moon... liad arrived at..such an 
enviable state of Pep ectibilitys as to control the elements. 
181g W. H. Iketano Scritbleomania Pref. 6, 1 do not.. 
arrogate to myself perfectihility in a literary sense. 1828 
P, Cuxsixcuam. 4. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 271 There was a 
‘Margaret ‘also in the female convict-ship. who had attained 
to such religions and moral perfectibility, that fete). 1872 
Leven Ld. Adégobdin Ixxiv, We live amidst human perfecta- 
bilities—all of Lrish manufacture. 

Hence Perfe:ctibilitarrian, an upholder or 
advocate of human perfectibility, a perfectibilist. 

31873 Mortey Nousseare V1. 118 ‘Vhe intense exaltation of 
spirit. produced both by the perfectibilitarians and the fol- 
lowers of Rousseau. 7 

Perfectible (pasfektib'l, po-afektib’l). Also 
g-able. [f. PERFECT v. or @. + -IBLE, as if from 
a L. type *perfeettbilis, perhaps used in med. 
or mod.L.: cf. It. perfettrbile “that may be per- 
fected’ (Florio 1611), VF. perfectible (Diderot 
1767, admitted by Acad. 1798).] Capable of 
being perfected or bronght to perfection. 

1635 PrKson Harieties u. 64 Everything perfectiblestriveth 
ty attaine to its own perfection. . 
Destiny vu. (1840) 44 Superior beings shall hereafter rise, 


a 1839 Gar Demon of 


1, vii, 250 Man, he {Godwin} thought, was perfectible, and 
a little calm argument would make him perfect. 


Perfecting (se¢ the vb.), 74/. sh, (f£. PERFecr 
a, + -InG!,j) The action of the vb. VERFEctT ; 
carrying out, completion, consummation ; also the 


fact of becoming complete or perfect. 

le1449 Prcock Repr. v. xiii, For this cause of the more per- 
fiting lurdis and ladies it is alloweable.. hem to haue man- 
siouns conenable for them within the monasteries] 1494 
Vanvan Chron. [.an. 1382 (R.) To mete for the perfyshene 
of this accorde. 15983 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WA. 604 For 
heiring, futting, and perfyting of the compt of umqwhile 
Andro Buke. 1611 Binte “AA. iv. 12 He gaue some .. 
Pastors, and teachers: For the perfecting of the Saints. 
1705 Staxnopr Jaraphe. 111. 424 1n order to the perfecting 
of a Christian's Salvation. 1860 ‘Tyxwaut Glac. t. xxi 147 
‘The gradual ae of the structure. 

b. attrib. Perfecting machine or (U.S.) 
press, a printing machine, on which the sheet, as 
it passes through, is printed first on one sid@and 
then on the other. (Cf. Perrect 7, 1b.) 

1847 Meck. Mag. Jan, 36/1 Mr. Little. .has his perfecting 
machine. .(as those which print a sheet of paper on both 
sides before leaving the machine are called). 1858 Lrénfer 
IN. VO 1. 95 This wouderfal achievement. .the perfecting 
pless. 2 p 

Perfection paifekfon‘, s/. Forms: 3 per- 
fectiun, 4-5 perfeccioun, 4-6 -yon(e, -ion(e, 
3-7 perfectioun(e, 5- perfection, [a. OV. fer- 
fection (rath e.), perfecefon 13-14th c. in Godef, 
Compl), ad. L. ferfection-cm, n. of action f per- 
ficére, perfect-: see PERFECT a.) 

1. The action, prozess, or fact of making perfect 
or bringing to completion; completing, consim- 
mating, finishing, accomplishing. 

1382 Wyctte .Vae. vi. 21 Aftic that that he hath auowid 
in thouzt, so he shal do, to the perfeccioun of his holynes. 
1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 1b, Euery religious per- 
sone shalde intende the perfeccyon of his soule. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. .Vicholas's Voy. we i. 114 The auncients 
also had their superiours, which admonished them in the per- 
fection of their dutie. 1678 Testres. Let. to Sad. Treasurer 
Whs. 1731 11. 479 After all the Applauses have been given 
me here upon the Perfection of the last Treaty. 1732 Law 
Serious C. vy. (ed. 2) 70 ‘Yo make the niost of a short life, to 
study your own perfection, 1871 Mox.ey J ‘olfaire (1886) 10 
For this process of perfection, we need first the meditative, 
donbting, critical type. a 5 

+2. The fact or condition of being perfected or 
completed ; completion; completed state, com- 


pleteness. Ods. 
aiz22g Ancr. &. 372 Hundred is ful tel, & noteth per- 
fectinn, pet is, ful dede, 1388 Wveur ¢/e4.- vii. 19 ‘The 
Jawe brou3t no thing to perfeccioun. 1489 Caxton /aytes 
of A.M. sii. 197 The thynge shal be conducted and brought 
to a gode endynge and perfection. 1563 //ontilies U1. 
Nativity (1859) 4o2 ‘When the fulness of me was come’, 
that is, the perfection and course of years appointed from 
the heginning. x60z Marston Aatonio's New. iv, Woman 
receiveth perfection hy the man. 679 G. Rie. Boaystuan'’s 
Theat. World si Pref. 5 ‘Vhis work (which I thank God, 
1 have now brought to perfection). . 
b. The full growth or development of anything; 


the maturity of a plant, animal, ele. 

61866 J. Apay tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World Sij, Mthough 
somewhat inaye be added to all uther Artes..this [printing] 
alone hath entred with such..perfection into this worlde, 
that fete]. 1578-9 Neg. Privy Council Scot. M1. 113 Seing 
his niajestie dalie growand. .to the gretar perfectioun of aig. 
1612 Mince Luke viii 14 They. bring no fruite to perfection. 
ax1682 Sir T. Virowne Yracts, Mlants Script, § 30 Me 
planted many [Cedars] though they did not come to per- 
fection in his days. 1774 Gotnss. Vat. //fst, (1776) VIL. 
204 They continue in the womb: till they come to such 
perfection as to be able to burst from the shell. 1855 Mitman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. v, The creation, growth, perfection of new 
languages, <a . 

+c. Afus. The condition of being ‘ perfect’, as 
anole, interval, etc. (see PERFECT @ 10), /’rick 
of perfection ; a dot used to make a note ‘ perfect’, 
i.e. to lengthen it by one-half. Obs. 

1614 T. Ravenscrort (¢/tde) A Briefe Discovrse Of the true 
(but neglected) vse of Charact’ring the Degrees by their 
Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in Measurable 
Musicke. 1674 Puavrorn Séif? Mus. viii, This prick of 
perfection or addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
notes.., for the prolonging the sound of that note it 
follows to half as much more as it is, 1880 W.S. Rockstro 
in Grove Dice. Aus. 1. 767 Ways in which the Perfection of 
certain notes may be changed to Imperfection, and tice versa. 

3. The condition, state, or quality of being per- 
fect or free {rom all dcfect ; supreme excellence ; 
flawlessness, faultlessness. But often treated as 
a matter of degree : Comparative excellence. 

€1315 Suoreuam (E. E. T.S.) 1.1396 Pe ordre of deakne, 
Pet hys of more perfeccioun pa hys ordre of subdeakne. 
1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 82 In his tyme felle a grete 
debate betwix lewis and hethen, vhich sect vas of most 
perfeccion. 1570 Bittinastey £uclid im. Introd. 81 Of al 
figures the circle is of most absolute perfection. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp, 1. i. 167, | would with such perfection gouerne Sir: 
T’ Excell the Golden Age. 1gx1-12 Swirr Juprov. Eng. 
Tongue p 6 The Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay. 1860 Tysoaut Glac, nu. 
xxvii 376 In different glaciers,..these veins display various 
degrees of perfection. . 

b. coner, An embodiment of perfection ; 8 perfect 
person, place, ete. ‘ 

1594 Suaks. Rick. ///, 2, ti. 75 Vouchsafe iuine perfection 
ofa Woman] Of these supposed Crimes, to giue me leaue .. 


PERFECTIONATE. 


' hut to acquit my selfe. 1604 — Of4. 1 iii, 100, 1621 Pare 
Lam, ii. 15 Is this the citie that_men call the perfection of 
beauty? ¢1830 Syp. SaiTH in Lady Holland Lie 1. 351 
A_beantiful girl .. exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. Sydney ! this pea 
will never come to perfection’, ‘ Permit me then’, said he 
taking her hand,..‘to lead perfection tothe pea’, 1852 Miss 
Sewrtt Exper. Life xviii, (1858) 128 This would he the 
very perfection of a dress for you, 

4, The condition or state of heing morally per- 
fect; holiness; tin MIE. sfec. The austerity of 
monastic life, monastic discipline (ods.). Choastian 
perfection, the reijatively perfect holiness attainable 
by maa, in distinction from the absolute divine per- 


fection. Covnsel of perfection : see COUNSEL sb. 2 by, 
a130 Hamporr Psalter xiv. 5 Pis perfeccioun is pat pe 


devel & be warld haf na pouste in vs. 1390 Gowen Conf. I. 
18 For ther ben somme,..That Bod. Fath cleped to per- 
feccioun In the manere as Aaron was. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xxi ix, 855 Therfore lady sythen ye haue taken 
you to perfeccion I must nedys take me to perfection, /dfd. 
x. 856 Whan they sawe syr Lanncelot had iaken hym 
to suche perfeccion they..toke suche an habyte as he 
had. 1494 Fasyan CAvon. vo. oxxxv. 121 Amonge theyse 
bretherne was one named Cedman,a man of great perfeccion, 
tgsz2 Asp. Hamiton Catech. (1884) 19 Matrimonye was 
degenerat fra the first perfectioun. 1§54-9 Sengs 4 Hail. 
(1860) 3 ‘The fantarne to lead us in the pathe of perfecttyon. 
1743 Wesvev Sera. Chr. Uerfection 8 Christian Perfection 
therefore does not imply..an Exemption either from 
Ignorance or Mistake, or Infirmities, or ‘Vemptations. In. 
deed it is only another Term for Holiness. 1789 — H'ks, 
(0872) IV. 445 The doctrine of Christian Perfection, which 
God has peculiarly entrusted to the Methodists. 1882 
ALM. Fatpairn in Contentp. Rev. XLII. 868 The grand 
aim of the Buddhist is to attain a perfection like Buddha's, 

5. The most perfect degree, the highest pitch (ofa 
qualily, condition, faculty, etc.) ; the extreme or 
height (of anything good or evil). 

1340 Hampoce Psalter Prol. (1884) 4 Pis boke of all haly 
writ 1s mast oysed in halykyrke seruys, forpi pat in it is per- 
feccioun of dyuyne pagyne. ¢1380 Wycur If 4s, (1880) 366 
Moyses lawe is moralle in pis poynte pat longep to be per- 
feccyon of presthode, 1624 Cart. Suita Pfeginia w. 125 
The other Saluages assaulted the rest and slew them. .. But 
fearing this murther would come to light..would now pro- 
ceed to the perfection of villanie. ryzg ButLer Seri. xii. 
Wks. 1874 IT. 154 The perfection of goodness consists in love 
tothe whole universe. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange 
Life (s870) INI. ix. 142 The perfection of cunning is to 
conceal its own quality. 

6. Proficiency in some accomplishment or art. 

a1s68 Ascuam Scholen:. (Arb.) 89 Whan .. tyme shall 
breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 3 Evetys 
Piary 10 Sept., Having the Latin, French, and Spanish 
tongues in perfection, 1704 Aowison /taly (1733) 37 Fence, 
Dance, and Ride in some tolerahle Perfection. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) IL. 40 Every man is 
trained to same one art or detail, and aims at perfection in 
that. 1879 Harnas Zyesight v.54 Such perfection has been 
reached in the manufacture of artificial ees, that {etc}. 


7. (With @ and 7/7.) A quality, trait, feature, 
cndowment, or accomplishment of a high order or 


great excellence. 

157a H. Minvetmoge in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 11.8 
Suerly Monsieur is a goodly gentilman, and hathe many 
perfections in him, 1604 EK. Gl[pimstoxe] D'Acosta's Hist, 
Indies <1. xvi. 466 The Indians of Peru had one perfection, 
which was, to teach their young children all artes and 
occupations necessary for the life of man. 1667 Drynes 
Str Martin Mar-all wi, 1 am not Master of any of those 
Perfections:; for, in fine, Sir, 1 am wholly ignorant of 
Painting, Musick, and Poetry. 1784 J. Porrer }irtuous 
Villagers UW. 111, 1 constantly discover new graces, pew 
perfections, and new merits, unobserved before. 

8. Vhrase. 7o perfection: completely, perfectly. 

1388 Wren Yod xi. 7 In hap. .thou schalt fynde Almy3ti 
God til to perfeccioun. 1611 Besxe ré/d., Canst thou finde 
out the Almightie vaio perfection? 1751 R, Parrock J’, 
Wirikias xxxiv, They were pleased with it [the fire] to 
perfection. 1766 Gotpss, I?e. IP. xvii, Olivia .. acted the 

| coquette ta perfection. 1898 Mrs. Isapn. Bisnop Aorea 
xvii, Nagasaki. .lighted, cleaned, and policed to perfection. 
Perfection, v. rare. [f. prec. sb: ef. F. 
perfectionne-r (Cotgr. 1611).] vans. To bring to 
perfection, to perfect. Hence Perfe-ctioued Afi. a. 
1548 [see PeRFEctionNG]. 1651 tr. De-das-Coveras’ Don 
Henise 305 We lived there in great repose, imploying the 
lime. .in perfectioning our loves, 1799 in Spirit Pud. Fruls. 
III. 243 All persons are interested in_perfectioning these 
new bases of the conjugal connexion. 1841 D'Israeni Aaen, 
Lit, (1869) 700 ‘This perfectioned modet of a government. 
Perfe‘ctional, «. rare. [ad. med... per- 
feetionalis, in OF. perfectionnal, {. L. perfection- 
cut PERFECTION + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of perfection. 
1495 T'revisa's Barth. De P. Rw. (We de W.) Aiv/t The 
names whyche betcken or sygnyfye dyuyne or godly per- 
feceyon been callyd names perfeccionalles [orig. nomiua 
perfectionalia, Corbichon's fr. les noms perfectionnanls). 
1659 Pearson Creed xii. (1839) 549 Life eternal may be looked 
upon under three considerations: as initial, as partial, and 
as perfectional. .. 1 call that perfectional, which shall be 
conferred .. immediately after the blessing pronounced by 
Christ, ‘Come, ye blessed children of my Father’, 

+ Perfe'ctionary. 0/5. rere~’. [f. Verrec- 
TION + -AnY.] 2? = PERrEcTIONIST |), 

1647 ‘Meare Cont, Matt, xix. 17 None but a proud t.tci- 
ferian would have said,as Vega. the Popish perfectionary, did, 

Perfe‘ctionate,7. Now vazve. [prob. f. med. 
or mod.L. *ferfectiondre: cf. Olt. perfetlionare 
(Florio 1598), F. pexfectionner (Cotgr, 1611); or 
| Gin 16th. writers) affer the Fr,: see PERFECTION 7. 


q 


PERFECTIONATED. 


and -aTE3,) ‘vans. To bring to perfection ; to 
make perfect or complete; to perfect; +to make 


(a person) perfect 7# (a study, etc.) (0d5.). 

isjo Foxe A. & A. (ed. 2) Ooiij/t Y* greatnes of my 
Priesthode: ..begon in Melchisedech: ..continued in the 
children of Aaron: perfectionated in Christ. 1898 Barri.r 
Theor, Warres\. ii. 13 Histories. .sharpen and perfectionate 
the wits of man. 1634 W. Ttrwnvt tr. Salsac's Lett. 71 To 
augment the merit of our faith, and the more to perfectionate 
our Piety. 1695 Dryoen J'arall, Poetry & faint. Ess. 
(Ker) 11, 122 In this manner..painters and sculptors. .per- 
fectionate the idea, and advance their art even above nature 
itself. 19755 JoHNSON, Pexfectionate...Yhis is a word pro- 
posed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy of reception. 
1784 J. Barry in Lect. Parnt. i. (1848) 66 Laws..for per- 
fectionating human nature. ‘ 189 Tuackeray 2eadensis 
xxiti, Every greatartist. . had need of solitude to perfectionate 
his works. 1863 CowneNn Clarke Shaks. Char, iv. 102. 

Hence Perfe ctionated ///.2., Perfe-ctionating 
v5, sh. and ppla.; also Perfe'ctionator, onc 
who makes perfect. 

1695 Devnen tr. Du Fresnoy's Art Paint, Observ. § 24 
lie has..founded an Acadetny for the Progress and Per- 
fectionating of Painting. 1795 tr. MWereier’s Fragm. Poel. 
& fist. L183 Nature. .forms man precisely for a perfection- 
ated Society. 1818 Blachw, Mag. 11.23 Poetry..is also 
a selective and perfectionating art. 1839 New Afouthly 
Flag. LV1, 381 Man..is but a more complicated zoophyte, 
a perfectionated stomach. a 1849 HI. Coteripcr #ss. (1851) 
il. 119 Pope was not the founder, but head scholar and 
perfectionator of a school 1867 J. Lecce Confucins (1877) 
23 A system of social perfectionating. 


Perfectiona‘tion. rare. [n. of action from 
prec.: sze -aTION.] ‘The action of bringing to 
perfection, perfectioniny ; the fact of being made 
perfect. 


| 
| 


Bra in Spirit Pub. Frnis. XVI. 358 The new System of | 


Anti-mnemonies, to the perfectionation of which the Cheva. 
lier has devoted the last fifty years of a long life. 1840 
Urackte in Anna M. Stoddart £17 (1895) I. viii. 194 ‘The 
law of the universe is Perfectionation—that is to say, pro- 
gression from bad to good..and from better to hest. 

Perfe:ctioner. rare. [f. PERFECTION v, + -ER 1] 
One who or that which briags to perfection. 

1883 R. Cust Mod. Lang. Afr. Introd. 19 Language has 
heen the handmaid of Religion, and Religion the herald, 
instrument, and perfectioner of Civilization. 

Perfe'ctioning, 24/56. [f. PERFECTION 7. + 
-InG1,] ‘The action of bringing to perfection. 

1548 Uoarn Arasm, Par. Luke xxiv. 1286 Christe..tanght 
the perfeccionyng of the lawe, whan he pronounced those 
straunge beatitudes never afore head of. 1693 Kyetyn 
De la Quint. Compe. Gard. VW. 95 Culture really contributes 
to the Perfeetioning of its new Productions. 1762 Foorr 
Orators ti, The perfectioning of our countrymen in. .the 
right use, of their native language, 1897 Huxvry Aaa. 
fir, Anint i. 39 Vhe gradual perfectioning of the respiratory 
machinerys 

Perfectionism. [f. afier PERFECTIONIST: 
see -IsM.J A system or doctrine of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection; esp. the 
theory that moral perfection can be or has been 
attained by man; sfec. (with capital P) the 
system of the Perfectionists of Oncida Creek, N. Y. 

1846 Worcester cites C4. O84. 1870 Atheneum 5 Feb. 187 
Queda Creek Perfectionism. 1890 Spectator 19 July, 
Professor Dicey..does not arrive at his conelusions by any 
reference to abstract theories or appeals to political per 
fectionism. 1892 Academy 2 July 25/2 Ie [Tolstoy] con- 
tinues to develope his cherished ideas on the subject of 
perfectionism and self-improvement. 

Perfectionist (paife'kfonist). [f Perrecrion 
5b,+-18T.] One who holds any theory or follows 
any practice as to the attainment of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection. 

1694 S. Jouxson Votes Past. Let. Bb. Burnet 1.66 Must 
the Wise and Free and Great Men of a Nation be Slaves 
for Company with such Perfectionists in Church-Doctrine ? 
1892 W. 13. Scort Autobiog. Notes 1. 128 Asa perfectionist 
in poetry, whose thought and rhythm were one, he (Leigh 
Tfunt] seemed to hold Coleridge above all others, 

b. sf. One who holds that religious or moral 
perfection may be attained: (with capital P)aname 
at various times assumed by or given to sects, 
partics, or persons, whoheld this doctrine, or claimed 
to have attained moral or spiritual perfection. 

1657-83 Evetyn /fist. Redig. (v850) I, p. xviii, Men of all 
religions.. were protected and encouraged under notion of 
New Lights, Perfectionists, a Godly Party [etc.]. a 1665 
J. Gooowwn Filled w. the Spirit (2.867) 231 The apostle 
saying unto the Galatians, 'So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would’, is as a sword passing through the soul of 
those who are called perfectionists amongst us, casting down 
the crown of their conceit of perfection to the ground. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) HI. xx. 124, I have read in 
some of onr perfectionists enough to make a better man than 
inyself either run into madness or despair. 1791 Hampson 
Blew, F Wesley It. 197 Perfectionists and Anti-per- 
fectionists were the grand divisions of methodism, 1882 
Farrar £arly Chr. Ih, 408 uote, Whether there is any 
special allusion to Gnostic Antinomian Perfectionists, 

e. spee. (with capital P.) A member of the com- 
munistic cammunity of Oneida Creek, N.Y. 

1867 Dixon New Amer. (ed. 6) 1}. xx. 208 On the opposite 
verge of thought..stands a body of reformers who call 
themselves, in their dogmatic aspect, Perfectionists, in their 
social aspect, Bible Communists. 1874 J. H. Buunr Dict. 
Sects, Perfectionists,a..sect of Antinomian Communists, 
established ahout pee 1845 by John Humphrey Noyes. 
1875 N. Aner, Reo. CXX, 227 The success that he aseribes 
to the Shakers, the Perfectionists, and the rest. 
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d. atirié, (in various senses). 

¢1847 Waiter Fame & Glory Prose Whos. 1889 TIE. 389 
There are .. perfectionist reformers .. who wait to see the 
salvation which it is the task of humanity itself to work 
out, 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Jystics x. i. Notes (1860) 11. 
3o7 Many were beginning to seck-in this perfectioni-t 
doctrine a refuge from the exactions of the priesthood. 1867 
Dixon Mew Amer, (ed. 6) 1. xaii. 243 According to all the 
Perfectionist. prophets, Holiness and Liberty are the two 
primary elements in the atmosphere of heaveu,—that is to 
say of a perfect society. oy 

Hence Perfectioni-stic a., of or pertaining to 
Verfectionists. 

1882-3 Schag7s Encycl. Relig. Know!. YE 1841 Léscher 
«rejected those chiliastic, terministic, and perfectionistic 
doctrines [of the pietists}, 

Perfe'ctionize, «. rar. [See -1z8.]  frans. 
To bring to perfection ; to perfectionate, perfeet. 

1839 Mrs. Surtiey Notes Shelley's Prometh. Unb. S's 
Wks. 1882 [. p. Ixv, That man could be so perfeetionized as 
to be able to expel evil from his own nature..was the 
cardinal point of his system. 1843 7'are's Mag. X. 617 Steam 
allows us leisure to exainine into old abuses, and perfectionize 
new reforms. 1846 H. W. Torress Nem. Ait. f77st. 374 
We must. endeavour to perfectionize our military system. 

llence Perfe’ctionizing 76/, s/. and Af/.a.; also 
Perfe'ctionizement, Perfe‘ctionizer. 

1821 Zales Landlord New Ser. WL. Wt Glas Leder 18 
From Raly and Greece he had brought with him an un- 
quenchable thirst for perfeetionizing. 1841 Mdechie. Magy 
I. 48x Ye accomplishment perfectionizers. this is che fate 
that awaits your daughters at last. 1844 /éé¢. LV. 200 The 
theories of the perfectionizement of the fair sex now issuing 
from the press. 385: Woopwakp Woellusca 4 ‘The pere 
fectionizing of the functions of nutrition and reproduetion. 

Perfe‘ctionment. [£VERFECTION vy, + -MENT, 
after F. pexfectionnement (1725 in Uatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of bringing to perfection ; pertectiag. 

1827 I. Tavior Yransm. sinc. Bas. xiti. (1859) 160 The 

eneral perfectionment of reason and of taste. 1831 SoutTHEY 
in QO. Rew. XLV. 420 The whole profits being to be applied 
to the perfeetionment of civilization, 1860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang, i. 27 (Of writing] there is the clearest proof of its 
human origin and gradual perfectionment. 

+Perferctious,a. Obs. rare. [f. PERFECTION: 
sce -0vs.} Of the nature of perfection. 

1607 Cove Charge at Norwich Assizes 6 The glory of her 
dignity shall receine perfectious Honor. 

erfectism. [f. Penrect a. + -tsu.] The 
doctrine or system of the Perfectists, esp. of the 
German Pietists. : 

1830 Pusey Jésst. Eng. u. viii, 225 These men .. still con- 
tinued incessantly to warn their congregations by uante 
against Francke and Pietism and Peifectism. 

Perfectist (p3rféktist). Oés. exc. fist. [f. 
as prec. + -18T.] = PERFECTIONIST: esp. applied to 
those of the r7thc., and to the German Dictists of 
the 18the. 

1618 Barncredt’s Apod. D, Winberger is principall of the 
Perfectists, and you of the Arminians. 1630 G. Wippowrs 
Schysmatical Puritan ¥ijh, A Mechanicke..is reeeiued 
amongst the Perfectists for a lawfull preacher, if their non. 
Ecelesiasticall spirit calls him. 1641 D. Caworty Vhrce 
Sernt. 68 Ubese late upstart Perfectists, 1830 Pusey 224. 
Fug. viit. 197 In 1700 an edict was renewed forbidding 
the preaching against the Pietists. ‘ Since certain Lutheran 
Preachers..toss about in many sermons..the false names 
of Pietists, Perfeetists, new ak Quakers, and such like’, 
fbid. 225 Vhey warn incessantly against the Perfectists. 

Perfective (pa:fektiv), a. (s4.) Now rare, 
(ad. L. type *perfectiz-as (perh. in mod.L.: ef. It. 
perfellivo, Sp. perfective): sce PERFECT v. and -1VE,] 

1. Tending to make perfect or complete; con- 
ducive to the perfecting or perfection of anythiag. 

1596 Bacon Jfax. §& Use Cont. Law i. xiv. (1636) 59 ‘This 
enrolment is no new act, but a perfective ceremony of the 
first deed of bargaine and sale. 1620 ‘T. Grancer Dir. 
Logitke 31 That which is agreeable to, and perfectiue of 
his kind. 1693 Tvrrecn Law Nat. 314 Causes (whether 
efficient, or perfective), 1771 Westey Vhs. (1872) V. 295 
The far more excellent way, more perfective of the Soul, 
1839 Batcev Festus xi, (1852) 134 The purifying wave, 
pertective fire. 1865 Moztry Adirac.i. Notes 219. 

2. In process of being perfected, or of attaining 
the perfect state. ‘ 

1848 Jounston in Proc. Berw, Nat. Clud U. No. 6 293 
Dugés was..able to see..the eight legs in a perfective state, 
+852 Diexens Lett, (1880) 1. 274 Not knowing the immense 
resources and the gradually perfective machinery necessary 
to the production of such a journal. : 

3. Gram, Expressing completion of action: 
applied to that kind or species of verbal action 
(Ger. aktionsart) which is considered as completed 
or finished, and so to forms or modifications of the 
verb which express completed action: opposed to 
IMPERFECTIVE. 

Originally applied to one of the branches or ‘aspects’ of 
the verb in the Slavonic languages$ more recently to verb- 
forms in other Indo-European languages, esp. those com. 
pounded with a preposition, expressing the completion of 
the action expressed by the simple verb, as L. @d@ére to eat, 
comadére to cat up; suckaere, persuddére, etc. 

1844 R. Garnett in foc. Phrlol, Soc. (1854) 1. 268 In the 
Slavonie languages..a regular. distinction is made between 
perfective and imperfective verbs, that is, between those ex- 
pressing an action completed at once and not repeated, and 
those denoting continuance or reiteration. 1887 Morrite 
Serbian Gram. 31 The perfective aspect denotes either that 
the aetion has been quite completed or that it will definitely 
cease. 1895 P. Gites Manual Compar. Philol. § 545 When 
present and aorist are found in the same verb [ia Greek), 
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PERFECTLY. 


the former is the durative, the latter the perfective or 
momentary form. 
B. sé. +1. A perfectionist. Obs. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) §7 Vnworthie creatures 
to be iustly censured of by these worthie perfectiues [the 
Jesuits) /éfd. 132 High conceited perfectiues. 

2. Gram, A perfective use or form of a verh. 

1904 J. 11. Movutton in Axfosttor Nov. 361 "AywrSeo8ae 
is only used in the durative present, but xatayw: icag@a. .. is 
a good perfective. 

Hence Perfe'ctively adi, in a perfective way, 
in a way tending to completeness; Perfe'ctive- 
ness, Perfecti-vity, the quality of heing perfective; 
Perfe'otivize v. f-avs., to render perfective. 

rgor Grew Cosin, Sacra ii. vii. § 20.73 As Virtue ts seated 
Fundamentally, in the Tatellect; so, Perfectively, in the 
Phancy. Sothat Virtue, is the Force of Reason. 1704 Norris 
ideal World we xii. 481 Their intrinsick excellency or essential 
perfectiveness of the understanding. 1774 Furtcurr Grace 
& Fustice Wks. 1793 1V. 177 ‘The. . gospel is found..per- 
fectively in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. r809- 
to Contrtpce rived (1812) 1. ass Plato., philosophized 
legitimately and perfectively, if ever any inan did in any 
age. 1goq J. Hi. Mortton in Axpostter Nov. jbo In of 
arodAvmevos, strongly durative though the verb is, we see 
its perfectivity in the fact that the goal is ideally reached. 
Jéid. 357 The compounded adverb... perfectivises the simplex, 
the combination denoting action which has accomplished 
a result, while the simplex denoted action in progress. /éfu. 
353 The meaning of the Preseritestemn of these perfectivised 
roots naturally demands explanation. 

+ Perfectless, a. Ués. rare. [irreg. f. PeR- 
FECT a. +-LESS.] Devoid of perfection, impeilect. 

1sgt SvivesteR Du Bartas 1. vii. 133 Fond epicure, thou 
+ Tmaginedst a God so perfect-less. 

Perfectly (ps ufektli), ade. Forms: see Pen- 
Fect a. [f. Peurect @. + -LY*.) 9 In a perfect 
manner or degree. 

1. So that nothing is Icft nadone and no part is 
waaling ; completely, thoroughly. 

1303 R. Baunnr f/andd. Syane 12093 He pat shryueb hy m 
parfytely, Asswybe..He hap forzyvenes of Goddys 3s fre. 
1340 Hameont f'salter xv. 7 Perfiily may we vioght be 
Wipouten synn. ¢1g400 Maunpev. (Roab) vii, 25 On fe 
secund day pat worme es turned till a fawle perfitely fourmed. 
1g§30 Parser. Introd, 32 Yhe thre generall distinctions of 
tyme, present, parfytly past, and tocome. a@ 1656 Br. Wan. 
Rem. Wks. (it60) 42 Fhey were all perfitly reclaimed. 
@ 1692 Pouexetn /sc. Trade (1697) Vis, Goods perfeetly 
inanufaetured which hinder the consumption of our own... 
ought to he discouraged. 1776 Ginnon Decl & FL xii Daisy 
The troubles .. had never been perfeetly appeared. 1833 
Lyria Prine. Geol. WL 311 Whe large accumulations of 
perfectly-rolled shingle. 

b. In full meastire; to the fullest extent; without 
any shortcoming or failure. 

@ 1340 EEampoir /’salter ev. 24 lie is maste at loue bat.. 

rfythiest Intfis henen. 1482 Warkw. Chrou. (Camden: 10 
here was suche a grete myste, that nether of them myghet sce 
othere perfitely. 1560 Dacs tr. Sletdaae’s Cont. 232 In 
lyke maner shall we also.. know more perfitly our parentes, 
wynes, children, and what so ever is besydes. 1653 Walton 
angler tv 4, 1 hate them [otters] perfectly, because they 
love fish so well. 1676 tr. Guél/atiere’s Voy. Athens So 
Osman..(who understood perfeetly the huinouref the “Vurks 
in those parts). advised him to threaten. 1695 Ip. Presion 
Boeth. v. 235 Affirming that that Universal is nothing which 
Reason thinks it so perfectly sees. 1866 Gro. Eniot £. 
Jfolti, Y wuderstand ihe difficulty perfeetly, mother, 

2. In a manner or way that is periect or faultless 
in form, style, or nalure; with perfect or complete 
exactness, correctness, fitness, or excellence; to 
perfection. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 14 Gyfe he his varke 
dois parfytly. ¢1400 Aes ya 3300 Ffor .iij preeiouse stonys 
been within the hafft Perfitlych |-couchid. ¢1450 Hottaxn 
Jlowlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikinawis .. With thar party 
habitis present tham thar. @ 1533 Lp. Berxers //uon al. 
132 Teche hyr to speake perfeyghtly the language of 
frenche. ¢1s40 Hevwoon fiir 07". in Hazh. Dodséley 1. 383 
By the mays, learn to make courtesy... Nay, when ye have 
it perfitly, Ye shall have the devil and all of courtesy. 
1895 Danirr tr. Comines (1614) 290 Whereof he di-coursed 
perfectlier than my selfe that came from thence. 1722 DE 
For Plague (1754) 25 They cannot be so perfectly call'd 
the Fore-runners, or Fore-tellers, much less the Procurers 
of such Events. 1789 Jerrerson Irit, (2859) Hl. g Mr. 
Littlepage has returned. .to Warsaw, where he has been per- 
fectly recvived by the King. 1903 Black. Mag. Dec. 772/2, 
T had trained it into being a perfectly mannered house pet. 
Mod. She acted the part perfectly. ‘the dress fits perfectly. 

+b. Ina manner morally or religiously perfect ; 
righteously. Ods. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3428 Swa parfitely may nane lyt 
here, With-outen veniel syns sere. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Wise's 
Prot. 111 He spak to hem that wolde lyne parfitly. ¢ 149t 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 13 Vhough I wyll but fayntly, my 
wylle is to wylle perfygbtly. 

3. To the fullest possible degrce or extent; 
entirely, qnite: with an adj., adv., or phir 

[1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1 Restorid..and be mad hool 
parhztly.) 1555 Even Decades 32 ‘Vhe earth is not perfectlye 
rownde. 1563 T. Cate Axntidot. u.25 When it is boyled 
enoughe, it wyll bee perfitely Redde. 1677 Lapy Cusworts 
in 12th Rep. Hist. ISS. Coutm. App. v.43 The Dluchess] 
is perfectly well again. 1719 De For Crusoe n. ii, Whom 
I fume, .pecreudy well. 1722 — Col. Fack (1840) 327) 1 
was perfectly easy, 1783 Eart or Batt in World No. 17 
Every body is dressed so perfectly alike. 1790 Mrs. Inen- 
Ban Wedding Day. ii, Lady Contest, Would not that do 
as well? “ord Rakeland. Perfectly as well. The very 
thing. 1807 T. Tomson Chem. ted. 3) If. 378 Take a fr. 
quantity of fixed alkali perfectly dry. 1826 Disrartr 7x. 
Grey vv v, But all looked perfectly comme if oe 1846 

sf 


PERFECTNESS. 


Rytano Foster's Life & Corr. V1. 472 Unostentations and 
perfectly simple address. 1896 Lavy Times Rep. LXXIif. 
615/12 The railway line.. was perfectly straight for a distance 
of over 7oo yards. 

b. Paysites, See PERFECT @. 14. 

1784 G. Atwooo Rectil. Motion §& Rotation 376 In the 
impact of perfectly elastic bodies. 1824 WnxweLt Mechanics 
(ed. 2) 248 Bodies are called perfectly elastic when the 
force of restitution is equal to the force of compression. 

Perfectness (ps ufcktnés). Forms: see PER- 
recta. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or eon- 
dition of being perfeet (in the various senses of the 
adj.); perfection. (In early use chiefly in the 
religious sense of a perfect life.) 

ar1y4o Hamrore Psalter Prol. (1884) 3 Pe sange of psalines 
..does away synne, it quemes god, it enformes pene 
1377 Lanat. 7. /°/, B. x. 200 Poule preched be peple pat par- 
fitnesse loued. ¢ 1400 Lan/rane's Cirsrg. 90 Borle alle pase 
to be perfiztnesse of a sirup. ¢1430 Lypc. Alex. Poents 
(Percy Soc.) 59 Pristhode liuethe in perfitenesse, And can in 
Iytel haue suffisaunce. 1464 Hotls of Parlt. V. 562/t 

hat every of the seid Clothes. be. .sealed..in_witnes and 
record of the forseid true lengh, brede and parfitnes, 1526 
‘Vinpate Cod. iii. 14 Above all these thynges put on love, 
which is the bonde off parfectnes. [So later Eng. vv.; Wycur 
and Ren. perfection.] a1g29 Skerton Cot, Clowte 973 
"Theyr chambres thus to dresse With suche parfetnesse And 
all suche holynesse. 1535 Covrrna.e Fob ii. 9 Dost thou 
yet contynue in thy perfectnesse? curse Giod, & dye. 1588 
Snans. £. 4. 4.\0 1 173 Pag. Once to behold with your 
Sunne beamed eyes, With your Sunne beamed eyes... 
Bevo. 1s this your perfectnesse? be gon you rogue, 1607 
Makkuam Canad. iv. (1617) 29 There is nothing ..which 
brings a horse either to perfitnesse or imperfitnesse, but 
onely practise. 1795 CorErtnce Plot Discovered 33 “That 
Constitution, from whose present perfectness they derive 
their only possible justification. 1838-9 Hanvam /fist. Lit, 
1. v. § 82 In this varied delineation of female perfectness, no 
carlier poet had eqnalled him [Spenser). 1871 Patcrave 
Lyr. Poems 92 Home of the peace earth cannot give In her 
most perfect perfectness! [.Wod. Se. Marin, Pratice 
tnaks perfyteness.] 

Perfector ,poifektar). [a. L. ferfector agent-n. 
from ferficére to accomplish, ete.: see PeRrEcT.] 
One who perfects or completes ; = PERFECTER. 

1587 Gonnine De Mornay vi. 8t The Soule..is..after a 
sort the perfection (or rather the perfector) of the body, 
1836 Lytton Athens (1837) I]. 406 Men who form the first 
steps in the progress between the originator and the per- 
fector. 1883 B. W. Ricuarnson Cycling an Intell. J urinit, 
‘The perfectors of geographical research. 

+ Perfe-ctory, a. Obs. rare—". [f. L. perfect-, 
ppl. stem: see -ory.] = PENFECTIVE 1. 

1693 Bevertev True S?. Gosp. Truth 31 Any other Grace 


Preparatory, or Perfectory. 
Perfectuation. rare. [f. L. ferfectus (ue 


stem) a perfecting or completing (Tertull.), f. fer- 
ficére, perfect-um to complete: sce VERFEcT a.J 
Completion, consummation, accomplishment. 

31883 Mod. Though? Jan. 27 A more rapid success and 
a readier perfectuation of desires. 

+Pertecture. Obs. rare—. [f. 1. perfect-, 
ppl. stem (see above) + -URE: cfs confecture, etc] 
‘The faet of being perfected or matured ; perfection. 

a1ggz Leann /tin. VI. 53 [When] the Corne is mervelus 
faire to the Yee, and ready to shew Perfecture it decayith, 

Perfervent, @. rare. [f Per- 4 + Fervent. 
Very fervent; of great fervour. 

1888 /¥arper's Afag. Dec. 1538/1 Prompting others to gifts 
and alms by kindly poems, ly perfervent essays. 

Perfervid (poifdivid),@. [ad. mod. L. fer- 

Jervid-us, f£, Pen- 4 + fervidus Feavip; chiefly 
in the phrase perfervidun: tugenium Scotorum, 
founded on Buchanan’s Seoforum prafervida 
ingenia (Rerum Scotic. fist. xvi. li.). 

Perfervidus, though quite regular in form, is not recorded 
in ancient Latin; an instance of perfervida Sormerly cited 
from Columella v. 5 is an erroneous reading in Gesner's ed. 
(1737) for prefervida.] e 

Very fervid, glowing, or ardent. 

1856 Masson £ss., Scot. fnfl. Brit, Lit. 395 Without 
maintaining at present that all Scotchmen are perfervid. .it 
will be enough to refer to the instances which prove at least 
that some Scotchmen have this character. 1875 Heirs Soc. 
Press. xxii. 339 ‘Fhe next generation has something in it of 
the brilliant nature of the Irish, or the perfervid nature of 
the Scotch. 1884 ifowetis in farfers Mag. Dec. i1s/2 
With perfervid gratitude. 

Hence Perfervi-dity, Perfe'rvidness, 
Pe'rfervour, perfervid quality. 

86x J. Brown fore Subs. Ser. 1. 425 This perfervor of 
our Scottish love-songs, 1884 Saz. Nev. 1 Nov. 559/2 Weare 
disposed to regret these manifestations and consequences of 
the perfervidity of Birmingham, 1890 Speciator 4 Oct., The 
characteristic of the Scotchman is perfervidness, exbibiting 
itself in strenuosity, in enthusiasm, and in excess, 

Perficient (paf-fent), @. (sb.) rare. [ad. L. 
perfictent-em, pr. pple. of perficcre to complele, 
finish, accomplish (see Prenrecr a.).} A. adj. 
That accomplishesor achieves something; effectual, 
actnal. 

1659 If. L'Estrance Alliance Div. Off 269 The essential 
and perficient Aet of Confirmation, riz. Imposition of Hands, 
1765 Brackstoxe Cont, 1, xviit. 481 The king being the 
sole founder of all civil corporations, and the endower the 
perficient founder of all eleemosynary ones, the right of 
visitation of the former results..to the king; and of the 
latter to the patron or endower. 1888 Science X11, 3/1 The 
perficient objection [to pronouncing grace} was probably the 
inconvenience to the service of the repast. 

B. sd. One who perfects or completes, 


also 


686 


| 164x H. L'Estrance God's Sabbath 11 Rest being. .The 
' perfection of the perficient and of the thing perfected. 1662 

VELYN Chadcogr. 106 Certain it is tbat practise and ex- 
perience was its Nurse and perficient. 

[WerssterR 1828 ere by later dicts.) gives the sense 
‘One who endows a charity ‘; app. founded upon quot. 1765 
in A; but for this, as a sb , there appears to be no evidence.] 

+ Perfidently, adv. Obs. rare. [6 *per- 

fident adj., ad. 1. perfidezs, ae f, PER- 4 + 
d 


| L. fident-en rusting, confident, bold, pr. pple. 
| of fid-ére to trust: ef. confident, difident.\ With 


thorough trust or confidence; very confidently. 
1650 B. Discodliminium 53 Vhe Grand Cause of this 
Realme, so perfdently indeavoured, and highly applanded 
by some, so counter-wronght and condemned by aes 
+ Perfi-diate, a. Udbs. rare. [f. L. perfidta 
PERFIDY + -ATE2,] Marked by perfidy; == next, b. 
| 1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 437 The notes of their abinred 
names, and perfidiat paines. 


Perfidious (p2ifi-dias\), a. [ad. L. persidids-us, 
f. perfidia PERFIDY: see -uus: ef. It. perfidioso = 
ferfido (Florio 1598).] Characterized by perfidy ; 
guilty of breaking faith or violating confidence ; 
deliberately faithless; basely treacherous. 


a. Of persons. 

1568 Frorio, Perfido, Perfidioso, perfidions, trecherous. 
160r Suaks. Adl's Wed! vili, 205 He's quoted for 2 most 
perfidions slaue. 1628 Sik R. Boyir Diary (Grosart) 11.277 
‘The former conveighances the perfiddeows 1.a Beaumont 
deceased had made. 1934 tr. Kollin's Ane. /Tist. (1827) V. 
xiv. viii, 402 He thonght himself skilful in proportion as he 
was perfidions. 1827 Lytton /edhane xvii, 1] am the victim 
of a perfidions woman, 1855 Macavay fist. Bug. xix. TV. 
266 ‘I'he most coverous and perfidions of mankind. 

abso, 1661 tr, De-las-Coveras’ Don Henise 63 Don Pedro, 
so was this perfideons called. 

b. Of aetions, ete. 

1603 Kyoues /fist. Turks (1638) 298 The wicked author 
of that perfidious war. Tate & SSrapy f's. cxix. 163 
Perfidious Practices and lies J} utterly detest. 1759 Dii- 
worTH Zope 53 A knowledge of his underhand and perfidious 
dealing. 1848 Lytton f/arefd in. ii, ‘Lhe perfidious 
surrender of Alfred, Edward's murdered brother. 

Perfidiously (pa.fcdiasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 4] Ina perfidious manner ; with perfidy, 

1589 Ringer #761 Schod. 1078 Perfidiously, tufidetiter. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. v. vii gt Perfidiously He ha’s betray’d 
your businesse. 1631 Goucn Gad's Arreqws i-§ 57. 290 
Zedekiah perfidionsly and perjuriously maintained war 
against Nebuchadnezar. 1781 Giunon Decl. § F. {1860) Wi. 
Ixv, 631 He perfidiously violated the treaty, 1864 Bayce 
Holy Rom. ene. xx. (1875) 364 Austria at Campo Formio 
pertidiously exchanged the Netherlands for Venetia. 


Perfi'diousness. [f. as pree.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being perfidious; unfaithfulness; base 
\reachery. 


1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pof. v. \xii. § 17 ‘The harme of other 


meus perfidiousnes it lay not in vs 10 aucide, 1651 BaxtER 
Inf. Bapt, 202 Perfidiousness lies most in breaking Covenants 
and Oaths. 1s7a2 Lond, Gaz. No. 6114/5 Monsters of 
ingratitude and Perfidiousness. 1818 Tlautam Afid. Ages 
(1892) |. iii. 11. 421 Tyrants detested for their perfidiousness 
Al cruelty. 

| + Perfi-dity. 04s. rave. [f. 1. perfid-us (sec 
next) + -ITy.] = next. 

1607 Torrent Four/. Beasts 530 In the male [hamster] 

| there is this perfidity, that when they have prepared al 
their sustenance. hee doth shnt out the female, and suffereth 
her not to approch nie it. 1692 R. 1.'Estrance Josephus, 
Antig. u. xv, The very Fatigue of the Expedition would 
make them repent both the Perfidity and the undertaking. 

| Perfidy (psfidi). [a. F. perfidie (16th. in 
Godef. Compl.) = It. perfidia (Florio 1598), Sp. 
perfidia (Minsheu 1599), ad. L. perfidia faith- 
lessness, treachery, f. ferfid-us that breaks faith 

| or promise, faithless, lreacherous, f. PER- 3 + 
fid-2s faith.) The deceitful violation of faith or 

| promise; base breach of faith or betrayal of the 
trust reposed in one; teachery; often, the pro- 
fession of faith or friendship in order to deceive or 
betray. 

1g92 Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1, 200 The Athe- 
nians were noted for lavish amplifieng..the Carthaginians 
for deceitful perfidie. 1607 Sir E. Hopvin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 117.86 Many other things he reporteth of the.perfidy 
of the French nation. @1776 Hume On Alorads (1777) 
App. iv., These great virtues were balanced by great vices; 
inhuman cruelty; perfidy more than punic: no trath, no 
faith, no regard to oaths, promises or relicion, 1784 Parestiry 
Corrupt. Chr 1, ix. 186 lt was..a. deliberate act of perfidy. 
1885 S. Cox Expositions xxv. 331 ‘The name of Judas bas 

become a byword of covetousness and perfidy. ae 
| +Perfinish, v. Oés. [f. Per- 2+ Finisn v., 
after obs, I’, far-, int (Palsgr.), or med.L. per- 
finire.) trans. To finish thoronghly, complete. 
1§23 Cromwety in Merriman Life § Lett, (1902) 1. 31 After 
this grete acte well and victoryously perfynysshed. 
+ Perfi'x, v. Obs. [f. PEr- 2 + Fix v. (L. had 
| perfigtre, perfix-, in the sense ‘iransfix’. OF. 
had farjix adj., fixed (asaday)).) ¢rans. To fix 
firmly or definitely ; to determine. 

1509 Hawes J’ast. Pleas. (Percy Soc,) 87 My mynde.. 
Botbe daye and nygbt upon yon hole perfyxte. 1612 7200 
Noble KV. vi, Take heed ..this quarrel Sleep till the hour 

rfixt. 1699 Burset 39 Art. xix, The Jewish Religion 

ada Period perfixed, in which it was to come to an End. 
| 7 Nimmo Stiriiugshire xi. 263 They surrendered before 
the 


jay perfixed, 
Hence } Perfixed, perfizt f/.a. erfixed salt 


| “tPerfla'tile, a. ss. 


PERFOLIATE. 


= fixed salt (Fixep 4b). +t Perfi'xtly adv. 
definitely, precisely. 

1605 TiMME Quersit. 11. vi. 128 Whatsoener it contained of 
the volatile salt wil reside in the bottome with his pened 
salt. 1685 Col. Nec. Pennsylv. 1.139 Six days before the 
perfixt day for holding the Court. 1605 Syivestea Ju 
Bartas u. iii, ui. Law 561 Sith the holy man Foretels per- 
fixtly what, and where, and when. ae 

fj Perfia:ble, a. Obs. [ad. L. perflabil-ts that 
can be blown through, f. perflaves sce PERFLATE.] 
That may be blown through; open or permeable 

to the wind; allowing of yenlilation. 
¢31420 Patlad. on Husb, 1, 1002 But make bit high, on 

enery half perflable. 1603 Frorio Afontaigue 11. xii. (1632) 

288 Epicurus makes the Gods, bright-shining, transparent 

and perflable. 1620 Vixxer Via Aecta Introd. 6 In an 

house, to the end it may be perflable, it is expedient 10 have 
| windowes on enery side. 
+ Perflant, a. Her. Obs. rare~). [ad.L. per- 

Jfiant-ent, pr. pple. of perflave: see next.) Blowing. 

1678 Jorvan 7ri. London 11 A shield, Argent, charged 
with the four Winds, Perflant. | 
Perflate (poiflelt), 7. Now rare. [f.L. perfar-, 
ppl. stem of per flare, f, Pen- 1+ flare to blow. Cf. 
inflate.) trans. To blow through, ventilate. 
€1540 Boorve She foke for to Lerne Bijb, Come thou 
} south wynde and perflat Deo 1620 Vexver Via 
_ Recta Introd. 5 They cannot be freely perflated and purified 
with the windes. 1798 W. Buatr Soddter's Friend 55 The 
canvas shonld be drawn up every day, the straw well shaken, 
and perflated by the wind. 1831 Jane Porter Sir 2. Sca- 
ward's Narr. {\. 123 We permitted it (the air] to perflate 
our dwelling by night as well as by day. 
' Hence Perfla'ting v/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. disgiene (ed. 3) 128 In some 
systems..the perflating power of the wind has been msed. 
[ad. post-el. L. fer- 
| flatilis that can be blown through, f. perfat-us 
| blown through, pa. pple. of perfldve: see prec.] 

Exposed to wind ; subject to ventilation; airy. 

1664 Evetyn Syéva (1679) 3 [We note] the more lofty, peek, 

16 a 

465 [To] make that Story fiter 

erflatife. x Eveiwn Ace- 
erately perflatile Grounds. 


and perflatile [places] for yews box, and the like. 
Mearet in PA. Prams. U. 
for drying of Corn, and more 
faria (1729) 157 Aery and m t 

Perflation (poiflé-fan). [ad. L. perflation-ent, 
n. of action from fer fide to PERFYLATE. Cf. F. per- 

| flation (Paré ¢1550).) ‘The action of blowing 
| through ; free passage of wind or air; ventilation, 

1658 Siz T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, Vhey had the ad- 
vantage of a fair perflation from windes. 1695 Wooowarp 

tal. dist. Earth w. (1723) 228 Which the Miners effect by 

| Perflations with large Bellows. 1775 Jounson Forrn. 
Hebrides 182 That [ban] .. was so contrived ..as by per- 
petual perflation to prevent the mow from heating. 1816 
A.C. Huremson Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 206 Cleanse and 
thoroughly ventilate, by a perflation of air, the place from 
whence they came, igor Arit, Med. Grad g Mar. 5;0/2 
The alternative rooms must be situated..in such a manner 
as to secure perflation from opposite fronts. 

| +Perfluence. O/s. In 6 Se. perfiuens. [f. as 

next: sce -ENcE.] The action of flowing throngh ; 

| flow (of words). 

-@ 1gz0 Mersaain Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Cl.) 604/28 Be 
nocht of wirdis our grit |= words over great) perfluens, 

Perfluency. rare. [f. PERFLUENT: sce -ExcY.] 
Williams's rendering of éoddaid, lit. ‘a dissolving’, 
name of a Welsh metre of 1049 syllables. So 
Perfiuid:a., ‘dissolving’: applied to the ‘ con- 
veyed’ word or words that follow the rime-word 

. in the first line of the ¢oddatd: as in 
-A vynno evo a tydd—yn ei V1 
A’r hyn a vynno na bo ni dyda. 

1856 J. Wiutams Gram. Edeyrn § 1761 The perfluency 
‘consists of nineteen syllables, having twa homeeorythms in 
the stave, with-aperfluid -word, like the 1ecurrent word of 
-a direct homeorythm systich, ending on the tenth sy lable. 

Perfluent (poifli#-ent), a. [ed Li perfluent-em, 
pr. pple. of pexfu-ere to flow through (in 16th c. 
I. perfluer), {. PEeR- 1+ fin-ere to flow.] Flowing 
through ; having the ny of flowing through. 

Perfiuent battery, akin 
a liquid Rowing through. 

1673 Grew Veget. Roots uw. § 59 The Water being more per- 
fluent than the-rest, will. strain, with a lighter Tincture of 
them. 19742 Lond, & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 16 Cbalk.. 
administers nothing unwholesome 10 the perfluent Waters. 
1809 ‘Coreripce in Sir H. Dazy's ‘Rem. (1858) 111 Its ine 
‘elosed stream or.perfluent water-force. 1884 Kxicut Dict. 
Mech, Suppl, Perfluent Battery, one in which the exciting 
liquid flows through the cells or cell to keep it constant. 

Perfoliate (poifolict), a. Zot. and Lntom. 
[ad. mod.L. perfoltat-us (f. Pern- 1 + folt-um leaf: 
see -ATE2 2), used in 16the, in Perfoliata, name 
of thé plant Liupleurum rotundifolinm, 

1548 Tuanea Names of /Tertes (1881) 85 Perfoliata is an 
herbe... The Germans cal-it Durchwassz, It maye he called 
in englishe Thorowwax, because the stalke waxeth thorowe 
the leaves, x61x Cotcr., Perfoliaie |Fr.}, Through-wax, 
thronghb-leafe (an hearbe), 1706 Prices, /’¢r/otiata, (Lat.) 
the Herb Thorough-Wax.] " 

1. ot. Waving the stalk apparently passing 
through the leaf, the result of a congenital union 
cf the edges of the basal lobes round the stem. 

| Said orig. of a plant and its stalk; in later use 


transf, of the leaf, 

1687 CLavtonin PAH. Trans, (1739) XLL. 150 This Plant has 
several woody Stalks,. .as ] remember, perfoliat. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. (1794) 260 Known by its yellow corollas 


of galvanic battery operated by 


PERFOLIATED. 


and upright smooth perfotiate stalks. 1753 CuamBers Cyicé. 
Supp. sv. Leas, fee teuf, that whose disk is pierced 
by the stalk. 1845 Dixocey Scé. Sot, vi. (1858) 77 Leaves 
.-perfoliate. 1859 W. S. Cocuman Woodlands (1862) 13t The 
Perfaliate Moneysuckle. 1880 Gray Struct. bot. (ed. 6) 107 
It is the stem which is literally Sex/olfate, i.e. which seen 
ingly passes through the leaf; but it is ate though 
etymologically absurd, to call this a perfotiate lea iH : 

2. Eni, Of antennee: Having the joints dilated 
or expanded laterally all round, so as to appear 
like a series of ronnd plates pierced by a shaft or 


stem. Also Perfo‘liated. 

172 J. Hive fist. Antu. 52 The Dytiscus, with hrown, 
perfoliated antenna. ‘he great Water Beetle, 1819 G. 
Samovette Lxtomol, Compend. 166 Perfoliate club of 
antennz. 1826 Kirpy & Se. Antonol. VV. xlvi. 323 Perfo- 
liate Knoh. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. /itst. U. 261 Antenna. . 
with the first three joints longer than the following, perfoli- 
ated, the fast elongated and conical. 


Perfolia‘tion. [f. prec.: see -arion.] The 
condition of being perfoliate. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 107 Uvularia perfo- 
liata .. reveals the explanation of the perfoliation: the hase 
of the Jower leaves conspicuously surrounds and encloses 
the stem: that of the upper is merely cordate and clasping ; 
the uppermost simply sessile by a rounded base, a 

Pe-rforable, @. rare. [ad. L. type *ferforabrlis, 
f. perfora-re: sce -BLE.] That can be perforated. 

18g0 in Century Dict. 

Perforant (pssf6riat), a. [ad. L. perfordne- 
em, pr. pple. of perfordre, or a. F. perforant, pr. 
pple. of perforer to Penrorate.] Perforating. 

1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 85 Heavily now 
Let fall the strokes upon the perforant gyves. 


Perforate (pa:1foret), pp/.a. fad. L. perforit- 
as, pa. pple. of perforire: sce PERFORATE v.] 
= PERFORATED: construed as pple. and as adj. 

tg4o-1 Exyot age Gov, 40 Suche abuses can not be 
longe hidde from princes, that hane theyr eares perforate 
(as is the prouerb’. 15997 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Br. Chirure. 
Cijh/x Applyede cleane through the perforate tonge. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 470 An Earthen Pot perforate at the Bottom 
to Jet in the Plant 166r Loven //ist. Anton. & Alin, 
Introd., ‘Ihe teeth are serrate and sharp, and two are... per- 
forate, by which they ejaculate their poyson. 1870 Hookek 
Stud, Flora 43 Alyssum..septum entire or perforate. 


Perforate (ps 1fdre't), vu [f. L. perfordt-, ppl. 
stem of Zerfordre to bore through, pierce through ; 
f. Per- 1 + fora-re to hore, pierce.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To make a hole or holes right through ; 
to pierce with a pointed instrament or projectile ; 
to hore through; sfec. to make rows or series of 
small holes or perforations separating coupons, 
stamps, ete., in a sheet. 

2538 Ecvor Lied, /zfore. .to perforate ormakeahole. 1597 
A.M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26 b/1 We should per. 
forate or thrust them thronghe. 1646 Sta T. Browne Pend. 
Ep. ww. vi. 194 We tooke out the guts and bladder, and also 
perforated the Cranium. 1732 Arputunot Audles of Diet 
407 Worms will perforate the Guts. 1772-84 Cook's Voy, 
(1790) V. 1799 Some of them.. perforate the lower-lip into 
separate holes, 1895 Kaicut Dict, Mech, 1668/2 ‘The 
machine will perforate 250 sheets [of pustage stamps] per 
hour, and the punches and holes are adjustable for stamps 
of different sizes. 1876 Pacece & Swwewnricut Zelegraphy 
§ r20 Key a causes 1, 2, and 3 to perforate the paper in one 
vertical line, 1891 ‘ Pua’ Penny Lost, Fudilee 73 The red 
pony was first issued imperforated... Later [1854] it was per- 
forated with fifteen oval holes, 1896 7rwes 16 Dec. 5/2 The 
wounds. showed that the destruction of bone and tissne 
perforated by the new bullet was tremendous. . 

b. To make a hole or holes into the interior of 
(a thing); to bore iato; to make an opening into. 
1712 Brackmore Creation 1. 20 Tell, what could drilt and 
erforate the Poles, And to th’ attractive Rays adapt their 
foles? 1856 Stantey Siuad & Pal. ix. 337 Large caves.. 
still perforate the rocky sides of the hill, 1863 Bares Nat. 
Amazon 11. 96 The ground is perforated with the entrances 
to their subterranean galleries. 
c. To ‘pass through’ in position (cf Pass uv. 1d); 
to extend or be continued through the substance of. 

1820 W, Irvine Sketch Bk, 1, 242 Dark passages, with 
which this old city is perforated, like an ancient cheese. 
183t R. Knox Cloguet’s Anai. 5xo [The nerve] descends 

obliquely outwards, perforates the gliuizeus maximus muscle, 
..and expands upon its posterior surface, 1840 G. Ettis 
Anat, 56 Lhe divisions of the eighth nerve. again perforate 
the dura mater through smaller openings. 

2. Yo form (a hole, ete.) by boring or puaching. 

1876 Pazece & Swewaicuy felegraphy § 120 The punches 
which perforate these holes in the paper, 

3. intr. To penetrate, make its way fu/o or 
through something ; to.make a perforation. 

177§ Sterne's Sent, Journ, Contin. WI. 179 Casting a most 
amorous {eer through those beautiful eye-lashes, which pene- 
trated farther than I thought it possible for a single look to 
perforate. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. 11.975 The stomach 
+.tmay become adherent to the transverse colon into which 
the ulcer perforates, 

b. 1n pass. sense : To suffer perforation, to be- 
come perforated. 

ae Altbutt’s Syst. Aled. U1. 889 The cysts are apt to 
pertorate and to burst. 

Pe-rforated, ff/.a. [f. prec. + -Ep 1] 

1. Pierced with one or more holes: said esp. of a 
thing constructed with small holes, spaces, or open- 
ings passing throngh (as a wall or carved panel). 

Perforated muscle, the short flexor of the toes, and the 


superficial flexor of the fingers, the tendons of which are 
perforated by those of the perforating muscles (sec below), 


} 
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1597 A.M. tr. Guetdlemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 13b/2 The bullet- 
drawer with the ring, or with the perforated spoon. 1676 
Worttnce Cyder (1691) 96 A grater made of perforated 
Latten. 1727-41 Cuamners Cyc/. s.v. Chatr, The perforated 
Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed, F. Mabillon 
observes, is still to be seen at Romine. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surge. (1771), Perforatus Muscnius, the Perforated 
Muscle. 1866 Corns. Jag. Ang. 170 A series of perforated 
brass saucers or colanders. 1876 Giezdt's ci rchit. § 2224 /, 
Perforated zinc ..is extensively employed in filling up 
squares in sashes, or panels in partitions. to assist ventila- 
tion, 1904 Brit. Med. Frud, 17 Lec, 1628 The occurrence 
of a perforated gastric ulcer. ‘ : 

b. fer. Said of a charge pierced with a hole 


or holes. See also quot. 1704. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Cv, Thyscros masculatit sum 
tyme is perforatit in the masculys as it is opya in the per- 
syng. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Fechu. 1, Perforated... The 
Armorists use it to express the passing or penetrating of one 
Ordinary Gu part) thro' another; as thus, He beareth Or, 
a Bend Ermine Perforated thro’ a Chevron Gules. 

e. Nat. //ist. Full of little holes or perfora- 
tions, cribrose. of. Having translucent cdots 
which resemble holes, as in species of “dy fericum, 

1678 Piuviirs (ed. 4), Uerforated, a term applyed to Herbs, 
as when the leaf of any Herb being held against the light, 
seemeth full of little holes. és 

da. Conch, Applied to a spirally wound shell of 
which the centre is hollow instead of solid. 

1851-6 Woobward Jedlusca 100 The axis of the shell, 
around which the whorls are coiled, is sometimes open or 
hollow; in which case, the shell is said to be perforated, or 
umhilicated (e. g. Solarium). : ; 

e. duat, Perforated space or spot, anterfor and 
postertor, small regions within the skull perforated 
by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels. 

1886 Casself’'s Fneycl. Dict. sv., The anterior perforated 
ears or spot constituting a depression near the entrance of 
the Sylvian fissure, and the posterior forming a deep fossa 
between the peduncles at the hase. 1899 i dldude’s Sysé. 
ed, VIE. 608 In passing across the anterior perforated 
space it [the Sylvian artery] gives off a number of branches. 

2. Made or outlined by perforations, rare. 

€ 1990 Imtson Sch. Arti. 55 hen with some fine pounded 
charcoal,.rub over the perforated strokes, which will give 
an exact outline. 1891 ‘Pac Zenny Post. Fubilee 153 Ver- 
forated Initials on Stamps. 

Perforating, f//.c. [f. as prec. + -1Nc 2.] 
That perforates; boring, passing through; sfec. 
applied to certain arteries, nerves, ete, which 
pierce or pass through other structures; /iy. of 
mind or intellect: Piercing, penetrating. 

Perforating machine = Pervoratoxr rhc. Perforatiiy 

muscle, the long flexor of the toes, and deep flexor of the 
fingers, the tendons of which perforate those of the fer- 
Sorated muscles; so perforating artertes, Perforating 
uécer, an ulcer in any part which perforates the structure 5 
esf. anulcer commencing on the sole or palin and slowly ex- 
tending so as sometimes to perforate the foot or hand. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. To Rdr. 1 ‘To suppose .. that 
your penetrating and perforating intellectualls will extract 
sume honey from this aloes, 1704 J. Harris Lex. 7eehn. 
lL, Hexforaius. isa Muscle belonging to the Fingers, .. its 
‘Tendons are Perforated to admit those of the Perforating 
Muscles ta pass thro’ them to their Insertions. 1842 Duxctt- 
son Med. Lev., Persforating Arteries, in the hand,..in the 
thigh, ..in the foot. 1878 T. Ervaxt Pract. Surg. I. 172 
Perforating ulcer of the foot was so called hy Vesigné of 
Abheville in 1850. 1878 tr. //. ven Ziemssen's Cycl. Mterd. 
VITI. 162 A perforating ulcer of the esophagus, analogous 
to ' perforating ulcer of the stomach" 1895 Mester, Gas. 
18 Sept, 3/2 One man had no less than three perforating 
wounds all in a perfectly clean condition, 

Perforation (paiforé fon). [ad. late L. per 

Soration-em, n. of action from ferfordre to per- 
forate; cf. OF. ferforacton, -ation (14th ce. in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), perh. the immediate source.] 

1, The action of perforating, boring through, or 
piercing ; the fact or condition of being perforated ; 
spec. the making of a row or series of small holes 
in a leaf or sheet of paper, so as to enable a 
portion to be easily torn off. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. ro (Aart. MS.) Sir,..some tyme is 
suche holiyng and perforacion goode, and not wikkide. 
1626 Bacon Sylza § 500 The likeliest way [is} the perforation 
of the body of the tree in several places one above the other, 
and the filling of the holes fetc.), 1836-41 Branne Chen. 
(ed., 5) ‘The mechanical force .. is shown by the per- 
foratton of paper. 1881 Srortiswoopg in Mature 6 Oct. 

48/1 Gun-cotton itself..merely shows signs of perforation 
ike the card, 1891 ‘Pua’ Perny fost. Fubtlee 147 Next 
follows the perforation [of the sheets of stamps}, which 
is performed by machinery. : 

b. Surg. The formation, throngh accident or 
disease, of a hole through the thickness of any 
structure, as through the wall of the intestine, etc. 

1666 Bovis Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 16 Bloudy Fluxes 
occasion’d by the perforation of the Capillary Arteries. 
1876 Baistowe The. & Pract. Med. (1878) 224 Perforation 
of the bowel may occur in patients of all ages. /é¢d. 229 
Lf signs of perforation manifest themselves, our only hope 
lies in keeping the patient under the influence of opium or 
amorphia, 1882 Aled. Tewrp. Fra’. LL. 108 If perforation 
should take place let me have large and repeated doses of 
opium. x we 

2. A hole made by boring, punching, or piercing; 
an aperture passing through or into anything; 
a passage, shaft, tunnel ; each one of a row or series 
of small holes punched in a leaf or sheet of paper, 
or between postage or other stamps in a sheet, 
in order to facilitate their separation. 


' 


PERFORCE. 


1543 Traneron I rgo's Chirurg, 1x. 241 For remotion of 
thys apostente, ye muste make a new and larger perforation 
or borynge. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadedhouer's Bk. Physicke 34/¢ 
Inoculated Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes. 1665 
Hooke Miécregs. 38 Pipes of Glass, with a very small perfora- 
tion. 1783 Pott Chrrury. Ives. Ul. 18 ‘They have no 
perforations or apertures, 1870 Aoutledge's Lv. Bay's 
Ann, Suppl. Mar. afi [Stamps with pin-pricked perfora- 
tions. 1891 SPue" Penny Post. Jubilee 150 A sinple 
perforation is that which the perforating machine has pro- 
duced by punching the paper completely out, leaving aregular 
series of small round holes between each row of stamps, 

3. The natural orifice of an organ or part of the 
body. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 945 The first external perfora- 
tion..is called by a proper name, Wealus Auditorus, the 
hole of Hearing, 1688 Vovie Frual Canses Nat, Things 
iv. 148 ‘Vhat adimirable perforation of the uvea, which we 
call the pupil. 1797 M. Baiuite Jord, ct uat. (1807) 417 
‘Yhe hymen is sometimes found without a perforation ia it, 
so that the vagina is completely shut up at its external 
extremity. 

4. attrib. and Comb, as perforation-sound; per- 
foration-gauge, in /’Ai/alely, a gauge or rule for 
readily counting the number of stamp-perforations 
in a given length (conventionally, two centimeters). 

1879 Sé. George's ffosp. Rep. VX. 723 On inflation, air 
passes into the tympabum without perforation sound. vies 
*Pua! Peay Post. Jubilee 132 In order to ascertain the 
various sizes of perforations a perforation gauge has heen 
invented. 


perforire to perforate + -1VE J llaving the 
character of perforating ; teading to perforate. 

1597 \. M. tr. Guillemcau's Fr, Chirurg. 12'2 Settle the 
perforatiue trepane verye fast on the hroken bone. 1927-41 
Cuamners Cycé.s.v. Crepanton, Vhere are also petforative 
trepans, and exfoliative ones. 1878 tr. //. von Ziewtssen's 
Cycl. Aled. VILL. 238 According to another view, perforative 
peritonitis is to he regarded as a particular form of this 
disease, 1898 ddbatt’s Syst. Aled. V. 736 Perforative 
pericarditis may result from the bursting of any neighbour- 
ing abscess, 

+B. 54, An instrument used to perforate; spec. 
the perforative trephine for piercing the skull. Ods. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Obsert. Surg. (1771) 304, t performed 
the Puncture.., and liaving withdrawn the Perforative 
a white Pus..was discharged by the Canula. 

Perforator (psuore'tar). [Agent-aoun in L. 
form, from ferfordre to PERFORATE. In mod.F. 
perforateur (Littré).J 

1. An instrument or machine used for perforating. 

a. Surgery, (a)atrephine; (4) an instrument for penetrating 
the foetal skull. b. A powcr-machine for drilling rock in 
order to blast it, in tunnelling, etc. ¢@. A machine for 

erforating postage-stamps, etc.; also, that used for per- 
forating the paper-ribbons used in some forms of telegraphy. 

1739 5. Suare Surgery xiti. 61 Withdrawing the Verforator, 
leave the Waters to empty by the Caoula. 1767 Gooc# 
Preat. Wounds 1, 245 After making many adjacent holes, 
with a drill or perforator, as far as the mediinilium, 1790 
R. Braxo in Aled. Connnun, W454 We are under the 
necessity of using the perforator and crotchet. 1822-34 
Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) WV. 152. 18971 Datly News 18 
Sept., At the beginning of December we heard quite clearly 
the hlows of the perforators against the rocks, 1876 PREECE 
& Swwewaicur felegraphy§ 119 The | Wheatstone] apparatus 
consists of three parts: the fer/orator, which prepares the 
message by punching holes in a paper ribbon; the trans. 
mitter..and the receiver, 1agoeo Daily News 13 Oct. 6/3 
When the perforators have bored a hole some three feet 
deep, it is filled with dynamite and fired. i 

2. A boring organ possessed by some insects, 
variously used as a sting, an ovipositor, ete. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. ist. 1. 335 ‘Venthredo,.. Per- 
forator not projecting beyond the anus. /érd. 336 Some 
have the last half segment of the abdo'uen prolonged into 

int, with a projecting perforator of three filaments. 

erforatory (pd'oratari), @ [Lf ppl. stem of 
L. ferfordre to PERFORATE: see -orny2.] OF or 
pertaining to perforation; perforative. 

1867 PAilatedist 1. 64 Desiring specimens of perforatory 
varieties. : 

Perforce (p2il6e1s), adv., 6. Forms: 4 par 
force, 4-6 parforce, 6- perforce, (6 perforse, 
Sc. perforss, 7 per force), [ME. a. OF. Zar 
force by force (1zthe.): see Force sé, 5b.) 

A. Phrase, adverb. 

1. ta. By the application of physical force or 
violence; hy violence; forcibly. Ods. 

¢ 1330 Arté. § Mert. 8040 (Kolhing), .xv. pousinde [paiens], 
pat hadden born hem o3an Parfors in to Bedingham. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 488 Par force he hadde me forth i nome. 
argqoo A. Adfs, 2533 (Bodl. MS.) Antioche & ‘Tyberye also 
Abouten hij gonnen goo Par force sinyten in to be prenge 
And duden beastes from operedrenge. 1494 Fanyan Chron, 
v. cxalli, 100 They encountred the sayde people y* caryed 
the sayd treasoure and siuffe, & parforce toke it from the 
koyghtes, @1533 Ln. Berneas é/von xiviii. 162. 1545 
Raysoup Byrth Mankynde 73 It..drawethout the secondine 
parforce. 4624 Cart. Smith Virginia 62 The Salvages 
assayed to carry him away perforce. 1670 NaaporovcH 
Frut.in Acc. Sev, Late Vay, 1. 694) 110 Unless such Ships 
of force were to go thither and ‘Trade per force. : 

b. In weakened senses: By constraint of circum- 
stances or of the prospect of physical force; by 
moral constraint; compulsorily, of necessity. 

142 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 237, By this craftie meanes 
he constreigned Caesar in maner parforce to geue hym 
perdone. 1579 Spenser ShepA. Cal, Nov. 127 Flouds of 
teares flowe in theyr stead perforse. 1675 eee Odyssey 

=—"2 


PERFORCE. 


(1677) 231 Twelve days the wind continued at north, Which 
kept the fleet perforce within the bay. 1748 Westy Wks. 
(1872) II. 109, I went, perforce, into the main street. 1813 
Scott Yrteri. wt. x, He paused force, and blew his 
horn, .1868 BE. Enwarps Aalegh Y. xxv. 606 ‘The reader 
inust perforce, on that one point, make his own inferences. 
¢. quasi-aa/, Of necessity; necessitated, forced. 
xg80 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 408 Which by so nich the more 
is to be borne, hy howe much the more itis perforce. 1895 
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chiftan..chargid hym to perform at he had begon. 148 
Caxton Myrr. i xx. 60 The sonne.. hath perfourmed his 
cours round abonte therthe. 2535 CovERDALE 1 Chron. xxvii. 
24 loah,.had begonne tonombre them, and perfourmed it not. 
1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 32 Confirmed hy appetite, 


: or affection, performed by nature, and outward adiuuants. 


J. Situ Pernt, Message Exod. ix. 123 Here we have no 


perforce succumbing to an irresistible decree, : 
a. Satience perforce: see Patiesce sb, 1f, So 
to be patient perforce, etc. 

¢1560 A. Scoit foes (S. T.S.) xx. 9 Perforss tak paciens, 
And dre thy destiny. 1568 Grarton Chron. H. 746 She 
being. .without comfort of defenders, hy pacience perforce, 
was compelled to suffer and susteyne. 1575-1680 [see 
Patience xf]. 1655 Futter Ca. s/ist, mi ix. § 28 ‘he 
Papal party did struggle fora tune, till at last they were 
patient per-force. 

6. Lerforce of, properly ‘per foree of’, ‘by 
force of’, ‘ by dint of’, 

1809 CoLerivce Lett, to D. Stuart (1895) 54) Periods.. 
alarmingly long, perforce of their construction. 1868 Texny- 
son Lucretius 167 Do they..so press in, perforce Of multi- 
tude? 

B. qtasi-sd. and sd. 

1. quasi-sé. in phrases 4y perforce, by force or 
compulsion ; of perforce, of necessity. Also sonce- 
ase = necessitating cause or circumstance. 

1825 Lp. Branens Fro/ss. it. clxvi. [elxii.) 459 Nowe by 
perforce they canse the cardynalles to entre into conctare, 
and to chuse a Vope. 1871 Mas. Wiitsry Real Folks iii. 
(1872) &9 With this backing, and the perforce of there heing 
nobody else, yon Dr, Ripwinkley had ten patients within 
the first week. 1897 IFestor. Gas. 7 Aug. 3/1 OF perforce 
he is an authority oa the subject. 

+2. sé. A military ofhcer of inferior rank to a 
quarter-master, in the Scottish Army, 17th c. 
(Jamieson suggests A drum-major.) Ods. 

1643 Sc. Acts Chas. f (1819) V1. 47/1 With power to the 
said Colonell ‘To nominat and appoynt..a perforce. ..‘Vhe 
pay of the perforce tu be monethlie 18 lib, 

+ Perfo'rce, v. Os. Also5-6par-, [a. OF, 
parforcier, forer, {, par Ihrough +forver to Force.) 
‘tt. To forve greatly, 

L. reff. (== obs. F. se parforcer\. To strive or 
endeavour to the utmost; to do one’s best. 

61489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayton si. 138 VE ye wyll par- 
force yourselfe a lity, Wane shall not holde afore 
vs. 1490 — Haeydos xix. 71 She parfurseth hyr self, wyth 
hir grete teeth tu ete the rotes vnder the grounde. rsq4z R, 
Currann Guydon's eee: Chirurg. Rijb, Yf God. .gyue me 
good fortune I shall perforce me tu tnake it hole complete. 

2. @rans. ‘Vo force, constrain, oblige. 

1509 iu Mews den. VIL (Rolls) 442 The kynage..wyl not 
ia no wyse he perforsyd forto confyrme the sayed maryaje. 
t5go PaLscr. 652/2, | parforce a man, I constrayne hen to 
do athyng. 21542 Wvatr Jeet, UW és. (1861) 122, Whea 
other run, perfore'd 1 am to creep, 

Perforcedly (pafdeusedli), adv. raves, Ef. 
perforced, pa. pple. of prec. + -LY¥ 25 app. influenced 
by Perronce edv.] Under the constraint of force 
or necessity. 

1855 Browninc An £pistle 179 We holds on firmly to some 
thread of life (It is the life to lead perforcedly). 

t Pe-rfored (-éd), ¢. //er. Obs. [ad. F. perfor 
pa. pple., perforated] = PERFORATED Af/. a. 1b. 

1661 Morcas SpA. Gentry 11. i, 15 A Cross having the four 
ends..clampcd..as the Milroin it selfis..and is perfored as 
that is also. 

Perform (po.ff'im), v. Forms: a. 4-6 par-, 
perfourme(n, parforme(n, (6 perfurme), 4-7 
performe, 5- perform. 8. 4-5 par-, per- 
fourne(n, perforne(n; par-, perforny, per- 
fourny, [ME. a. OF. par-, perfourmer, -furmer, 
former (rare, and chiefly AF.; 1291 in Godef.). 
‘This may have been originally f. par-(=PER- 2) + 
former Foun v., or forme Fors sé, so that the 
etymological sense would be ‘to carry through in 
dne form’ ; on the other hand, it may have arisen 
as an etymologizing ora merely phonetic alteration 
of the much more freqnent OF. pazfournir (in 
AF, also rarely parfourner, Ist conj.) to accomplish 
entirely, achieve, complete, f. far- + -fournir Lo 
Furnisit: see PeRFuRNIsH v. Whatever the 
formal etymology may have been, the AF. far- 
Jourmer and its Eng. representative derive their 
meaning entirely from eer. In the last 
quarter of the 14th c., some Eng. writers substituted 
par-, perfo.u\rn ¢, in imitation of the form gener- 
ally current in Fr., for the older par-, perfo(u)rme. 
‘The innovation, however, was soon abandoned : 
the forms with 7 occur in some 15th c. MSS. of 
Fangland, Chancer, and Gower, lut ovr quota- 
tions exhibit no examples from works: originally 
written later than 1400.} 

+1. trans. To catry through to completion; 
to complete, finish, perfect (an action, process, 
work, etc.). Obs. 

a. €2374 Cuaucer Sroylus iu. 417 pis grete emprise Par- 
forme it out, for now is most nede. 138a Wyeitr Pail. i. 6 He 
that bigan in jon a good work, schal performe til into the da: 
of Jhesu Crist [x6a1 will performe it (zvarg.) or will finis! 
it; 18x ALY. will perfect it}, ¢1qg0 Alph. Sales 159 Per 


B. 61385 Coaucer Merch. 7. 551 (Ellesm.) Parfourned [so 
eae 75 MSS. pare, perfo(urmed) hath the sanne his Ark 
iurne. 


tb. To complete or make up by addition of | 


what is wanting. Also with 2f. Obs. 


¢ 1392 Cuaucer Asfrol.u.§10 Than shal the remenant bat | 


leueth performe the howr inequal by nyght. 1494 Fasyvan 
Ch ro. vy. Ixxxiv. 62 Then to furnysshe or perfourme the 
Story of Vortiger, nedefull it is or necessary to retourne to 
the matier where we before laft. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. 
dle, KEEL (1827) 26 Delivered ..to performe up A somme 
xls. 1537 in Strype Ece/, Ment, 1. App. lxxxviil. 229 That 
the sacrament of Confirmation is a sacrament performing 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

B. ¢1386 Craucen Sompn. T. 553 (Ellesm. & Heng.) The 
Confessour.. Shal parfourne vp the noinbre of his Couent. 

+c. To make up or supply (what is wanting), 

@ 1533 I.n. Berners //uou cli. 577, | pray to god to par. 
fourme that she wantethe. gsr Rostnson tr. Jore's U'top, 
u. (1895)170 ‘The lacke of the one is performed and fylled vp 
with the aboundannce of the other. 

+ 2. To finish making, complete the construction 
of (a material object or structure), Sed performed, 
a bed fully furnished, a bed complete. Obs. 

¢148§0 Loveticn Graf xliv. 191 And whanne the towr per- 
formed Is, channe schal it be Clepid with-Owten Mys; ‘the 
towr OF Merveilles.. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogucs 33 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath performed [orig. parfaicte] my 
doublet. 1494 in Somerse? Aled, Witls (igor) 323 ‘Yo per- 
forme my bed abovesaid a paire of shetes owte of my cofer, 
rggt in Weaver H'rd/s_ Irl/s (1890) 77 ‘lo iny servante 
Margery,..a crocke, a flockebed performyd, 

+ b. esp. ‘To complete by addition of ornament, 
to ‘finish off’, decorate, trim, Ods. 

xqz0 ff. A, Wills 11882) 46 Also a dosen of peutre vessell 
performyd. 1483 in Anteg. Rep. (1807) 1. 40 The furr of 
the same trappour perfourmed with xxij erinyn bakks. 1g 
in Weaver MWedls HW lts 18 Halfa dossyn of pewter vessells 
performyd. s6za Ward. dec. P'cess Elisabeth's Marriage, 
Rich white florence cloth of silver to make one goun for a 
bride maiden, and to performe another, : 

+ 3. ‘To make, construct (a material object); to 
execute (a piece of work, literary or artistic). Obs. 

1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 43 That my execntours per- 
forme (ed. pfOore] and do inake Seynt Marie awter, Rysby- 
gate, and y® croos beforn my gate, 1478 [see PERFORMING 
él, sb. 3), 1§0g in Gage Hist, Suffolk (1833) 145 Paid 
to Oliver nvason for... performing a dore. 1835 CovEr- 
DALE Aeclus. Prol., J laboured and dyd my best to per- 
fourme this boke. 1610 Map Nottinghams., Performed 
by Iohn Speede and are to be sold in Popes head Alley. 
rzit W, SUTHERLAND Shipéuild, Assist. 6 A Ship..may be 
as well perfurmed as such large Buildings. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 408 The goodness of the pavement, lately per- 
formed with Scotch stone. 1774 J. Davant A/ythol. IL 442A 
garland. .of Mosaic, or inlaid work, and not il! performed. 

tb. abso’. or rtatr. To compose a work or 


treatise ; to wrile (zor a ue: Obs. rare. 

1703 S. Parker Axsebins vi. 107 Hyppolitus .. another of 
the Writers of that cr alee upon the Six Days- 
Creation, and upon part of the Sacred Ifistory immediately 
following it. 

+ 4. ‘To bring about, bring to pass, cause, effect, 
produce (a result). Also with obj. clause. Oés. 

a, 13.. E. E. Allit. 2. Bo 542, Lol suche a wrakful wo... 
Parformed pe hyze fader on folke pat he made.  138a 
Wyeur Prov. xvi 30 ‘That,.thenketh shrende thingis,.. 
parformeth evel, 1993 Lanci. 7”. 22. C. xvi. 173 Al pe witt 
of pis worlde..Can nat performena pees. . Profitable for bope 
parties, 1548 Gest Pr, Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Li (1840) 
App.t. gt O holy Trinite performe that thys pee Re amay 
be acceptable to the. 16x10 SHAKS. pe 1.ii. 194 Hast thau, 
Spirit, Performd to point, the Tempest that | bad thee? 1700 
Matwwec in Codlecé. (O. 11,8.) f. 313 This beneficial act .. 
may perform the support of this..academy. 2715 Drsa- 
Gcunters Fives Dnpr. Vitle-p., Altering ..Chimneys.. already 
Built, so that they shall perform the same Effects. 

AB. ¢1374 Chaucer Beets. un pr. it. 67 (Add. MS.) Certys 
per nys non ober ping pat may so weel perfourny [v. 7. per- 
forme] blisfulnesse as an estat plenteyous of alle goodes. 
3377 Lancet. P. Pi. B. xu 78 pis goddes gloton..he per- 
forneth [v.*. performep; C. xvi. 87 perfournep} yuel. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 35x Ovide ek seith that love to parforne 
[rime Satorne] Stant in the hond of Venus the goddesse. 

5. To carry ont in action (a command, request, 
promise, nndertaking, elc.); to carry into effect, 


execute, fulfil, discharge. : 

a. [xagrin R. de Avesb. Wirad, Gesta (1720) 18 Qil. .eit la 
seisine de tut la terre & des chastiels Descoce tauntqe droit 
soit fait & perforine.] ¢1350 ITH. Palerne 1558 Wenestow 
pat i wold ne wille now parfourme? ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol, 
Vrol., There ben some conclusions pat wole nat in alle 
thinges performen hir byhestes. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e(Caxton) 
1, xxi. (2859) 22 Yf it so were that he had ony tyme per- 
fuurmed his promysse. 1535 Coverpate /'s. 1x[i}. 8 Yt ] maye 
daylie perfourme my vowes, 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low 
C. Warres 385 Ue was not onely not able to perform his 
threats, but ao unable to defend himself. 1728 Vounc 
Odes to King 22 Our Fleet, if war, or commerce, call, His 
will performs, 1875 Dasent Vikings 1. 148 Sigvald had... 
performed the first of the two conditions, 

8 1377 Lanai. P. #2 B. xiv. 290 Pore inen_ perfurnen 
[C. x1x. 123 parfournen] pe comaundement. /dfd. xv. 320 
Who perfourneth bis propheeye of the peple pat now lybbeth? 
- If any peple perfourme pat texte, it ar pis pore freres ! 
62380 Sir Ferumd. 355 Yf pou bya auaunt perforny my3t, 
aerys vp anon and dizt be. did. 1994 By Mahoun, .. par- 
forny y wol by red. 1390 Gower Conf III. 131 Which of 
his kinde mot parforne The will of Marte and of Satormne. 
1395 E. FE. Wills 10 To parfourne trewly this testainent. 


\ 


PERFORMABLE. 


6. To carry out, achieve, accomplish, execute 
(that which is commanded, promised, undertaken, 
elc., or, in extended sense, any action, operation, 
or process undertaken or entered upon); to go 
through and finish, to work out, do, make. 

a. 13.. EF. E. Allit. P. C. 406 Penne al .. Par-formed 
alle be penaunce pat be prynce radde. 1382 Wycur JoAn v.36 
The workis that my fadir saf to me thet I performe hem, the 
ilke workis that I do. 1447 BoKenuam Seyutys (Roxb.) 
26 Than fynt he hymself..More strong to performyn his 
journe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166, Let 
cuery persons..go lorth strongly..performynge his pilgrym- 
age to our lorde god. r600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
yur 313 The inhabitants of Cairo .. will promise much, 
but performe little, 1605 Suaxs. A/acé. un iy. 77 Murthers 
haue bene perform'd ‘loo terrible for the eare, 1617 
Moryson /fim. ut. 271 They pea this office for three 
yeeres. 2652 Nreonam tr. Selden’s Alare Cl. 335 ‘That 
Sea-Fight perform'd between the French Fleet..and the 
English Fleet. 166g Srurmy Slariner’s Mag. 1. ie 36 
‘Yo perform the foregoing Problem Arithmetically. ¢ 1750 
in ‘Bat’ Crick, Mas. (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by 
a person who. .defendsa wicket. 2797 Mrs. A. M. Bexneir 
Beggar Girl (1813) V. 270 While this operation was per- 
fomiy [=being performed], another carriage was heard. 
1999 findid Advertiser 23 Mar. 1/4 The Lazaretto where 
the French were performing quarantine. 1849 Tuackieay 
Pendennis xxvii, 1 have had to go up and perform the 
agreeahle to most of them. 2868 Lockyer Alem, Astron. 
ix. (1879) 319 The Moon’s nodes perform a complete revolu- 
tion in nineteen years. 

(B. 23275 Rolls of Parit, 1.351 /2 Qe les busoignes tochauntes 
li et son Rojaume ne seient faites ne peifurnies sanz assent 
de li] 1377 Lana. P,P. B. v. 405, 1 parfourned [v. 
performeau] neure penaunce as pe preste me hizte. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucrr Dector’s 7.151 (Ellesm, & Heng.) Low pat Lis 
lecherie Parfonrned sholde been ful suhtilly. if 

tb. Loosely, in antithesis to frontse, ete. : ‘lo 
grant, furnish, give, pay, that which is promised. 

a 1569 [see Perrormen ff/.a, below}, r58a N.T.({Rhent) 
John xit. 19 note, We [Holy Ghost] is promised and per- 
formed onely to the Church and chiefe gouernors and 
general councils thereof, @166r Futter Worthies, Sussex 
(1662) 167 Performing Life to those to whom he promised it. 

¢@. absol, or inir. To do or carry out what one 
has to do, or has undertaken; to discharge one’s 
function, do one’s part; lo do, act (well, ill, etc.). 

1382 Wryeiir 2 Cor. viti. 11 Now forsothe and in dede 
perforine 3¢. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1.i. 271 Vhongh he performe 
To th’ vtmost of aman 1695 Lutrret. Brief Rel. (1857) 
1V. x09 All their utensils and moulds. .which performed with 
great dexterity. 1737 Bracken Harriery doipr. (1757) Tl. 84 
Horses. .that would perform better upon a Journey tban 
such as eat twice the Quantity. 1858 Busuxene Nas. 4 
Supernat, ti.{1862) 29 Paul found it present with him to will, 
but could not find how to perform. 1886 S/. Stephen's Rev. 
ry 3Mar 11/2 Florin [racehorse]. . performed most moderately. 

. spec. ‘To do, go through, or execute formally 
or solemnly (a duty, public function, ceremony, or 
rite ; a piece of music, a play, etc.). 

lex HAUCER Prioress' 7. 4 Noght oonly thy lauce 
precious Parfourned is by men of dignitee, But by the mouth 
of children thy bountee Parfourned is] 1623 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 They abhorred the killing of Kine, but 
pevformed much worship to them. 2687 A. Lovett tr. 
fhevenot’s Trav. 1. 109 Four Churches... where Divine- 
Service is performed but once a year. 1709 STEELE father 
No. 4p 4 The Opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius was per- 
formed with great Applanse. £766 Extick London IV. 447 
Several .. songs are performed. x772°T. Hout Sir iv, 
Harrington (1797) WE] 102 All the time the ceremony was 
performing Tein perforined]. 1804-6 Syp. SmitH Wer. 
Philos. (1850) 175 Any air.. performed upon such an instru- 
ment as the bagpipe, 1848 Wuewrit ta Todhunter dec. 
fis Writ, (1876) i 43 His brother, .had then just written 
a play which was performing at the Francais. 1848 Dickess 
Dombey tii, The funeral.. having been performed to the 
entire satisfaction of the undertaker. 287a J. L. Sanrorn 
fstimates Eng. Kings, Chas, f 334 Te inass performed by 
the priest at the altar. 

b. ‘Yo act, play (a part or character), 

x6x0 Suaks. emp. 1. 1ii. 83 Bravely the figure of this 
Harpie, hast thou Perform'd (my Ariell). 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No. 141 P 2 In Acting, barely to perform the Part is 
not commendable, but to be the least out is contemptible. 
1Boa tr. Ducray-Duminil’s Victor W\. 272 One of my 
people. .in the habit of an ecelesiastic performed the hypocrite 
io admiration. 1805 W. Cooke Alem. S. Foote 1, 67 Foote 
himself performed the character of Buck at Drury-lane, 


c. absol, or intr. To act in a play; to perform 
music, play or sing; to go through a performance. 
1836 Lane Alod. gy ft. (1849) 11. vii. 113 Players of low 


| aud ridiculous farces .. called Mokhadéasce'n .. frequently 


perform at the festivals prior to weddings and circumcisions. 
184a Macautay &'ss., #redk. Gt. (1887) 695 Mle..perforined 
skilfully on the flute. r903 Daily Chrou. 23 Nov.5/1 Much 
better adapted..to a soloist— whether performing on larynx, 
violin or piano. f i 
+d. /rans, To play upon, play (a musical instru- 
ment). Ods. rare. 
78x Busny Dict. Afus. (ed. 3) s.v. Master of Song, To 
teach the children of the chapel-royal to sing, and to perforin 


-the organ. 


llence Perfo'rmed Afi. a. 

©7440 Promp. Parv. 383/: Parformyd .., perfcetus, com- 
pletus. ¢%530 Pol., Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 3x A performyd 
towre & a baare cofyr inake, ovyr late, the greate bilder 
wyse. 1538 Kivot Dict, Actus .., performed, a 1569 
Kincesmyvii Man's Zst. ix. (1580) 51 ‘he promise of the 
hoped atid performed Saviour. (Cf. 6 b above.] 

Performable (pa:ff:amab'l), z. [f. PERForM 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being perfurmed; that 
may be carried ont, executed, effected, or done. 

xg48 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 1. 


PERFORMANCE, 


3 An issue no lesse perfourmable then resonable. 1650 
hae Fust Re-prop, 28 Nothing is farther required of them 
then what they proclaime themselves to be a performable 
duty. 1701-2 Locke Ox Afiracles Wks. 1804 JIT. 455 
Operations performable only by Divine Power. 1903 A/iédert 
nd. Mar. 599 A rite not performable without the bishop. 

+b. (A thing) To be performed or done. Oés, 

1577 Hlet.towes Gueuara's Chron. 35 Suche thinges as 
they should commaunde to be perfourmable. 1663 Boyce 
Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. iii.62 The remembering of it they 
hold to be an act of Religion, performable by all Man-kinde, 

Performance (paatp-amiins). {f. PERForM v. 
+-ANCE: perh, formed in Anglo-Fr. (It occurs 
as French in a memorandum by Mary Stnart of 
14 Feb. 1571-2, in Godef.)] The action of per- 
forming, or something performed. 

1. The carrying out of a command, duty, purpose, 
promise, etc.; execution, discharge, fulfilment. 

Often antithetical to pros/se. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. vi, The sayde executours 
delyner the goodes of theyr testatour in perfourmance of 
the sayde bequest. 1§98 CAtld-Marriages 162 ‘Whe maior 
of the said Citie. shall Cause performans of this agrement 
to be had vpon either side. 1601 Suars. 4d/'s Heil ut. i. 
205 Thy will by my performance shall be seru‘d. 621 
Bue Like i 45 ‘There shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the Lord. 1643 in .V 
Shake Soe. Trans. (1885) 503 Securitie.. for the performance 
of the said intier pencion of three shillinges. 1725 De For 

Woy, round World (1840) 154 Bail or security for the per- 
formance, 1785 Patey Alor, Philos. wi 1. v. 111 Promises 
are not binding, where the performance is unlawful. 1814 
Cary Dante's Inf. xxiv. 75 To fair request Silent perform. 
ance maketh best return. F 

2. The aceomplishment, execution, carrying out, 
working out of anything ordered or undertaken; 
the doing of any action or work ; working, action 
(personal or mechanical). 

1494 Fasyan Chrox. iv. Ixxv. 54 For the parfourmaunce 
of the rest or other dele of the same. 1578-9 in Vosthiy 
ag. (1813) t Aug. 44 The boy offendinge, by his father or 
mother whipped, the constable seeinge the performance 

‘therof. 1 Sturmy WWariner's Vag. 1. ti. 33 In perform- 
ance of the last Problem,..the lines A and C, must be set 
Pee one and the same Line. 1766 A. Cummine Clock & 
Watch Work 161 Thus may the performance of watches 
“be made..toapproximate that of clocks, 1845 J. NitcHotson 

Ofperat, Mechanic77 Vhat there is acertain velocity... which 

will procure to an overshot-wheel the greatest performance. 

1845 STEPHEN Comm, Laws Eng, (1874) I1. 639 The perfor- 

mance of a post wtos fem examination. 1879 Haran Exesight 

iv. 46 In the performance of some experiment. A 

b. Something performed or done; an action, 
act, deed, operation. Often in emphatic sense: A 
notable deed, achievement, exploit. 

1899 Suaks. (fen. Vt. Chorus 35 Still be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. 3605 — A/acé, v.i.13 

3esides her walking, and other actuall performances, what 
--haue you heard her say? 1693 f7umours Town Avb, 
T cou’d never much value their Performances, 1744 Eciza 
Ilevwoon Female Spect, No. 8 (1748) I. 62, 1 am not apt 
to be vain of ny own performances, 1866 Gro. Euior #. 
Jfoit xi, We..had given especial attention to certain per- 
formances with a magnet, a, 

e. A piece of work (literary or artistic); a work, 
a composition, Now rare or merged in b. 

1665 Gtanvict Def Van. Dagm. 51 That great man, the 
excellence of whose philosophick genius and performances, 
the most improv'd spirits acknowledge. 1706 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) To Rdr. Aiv b, As for the Per- 
formance itself, it is but an Essay, 1753 Hocaxtu Anad, 
Beauty xi. 8g \n justice to so fine a eTocs [statue of 
Apollo}..we may subjoin an Observation or two on its per- 
fections, 1818 Garrow /fist. § Antig. Croydon 5) He 
published ..lives of..Saints, and other performances. 1861 
Cratx J7ist, Eng. Lit. U1. 338 The celebrated performances 
of Robertson and Gibbon. "1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 46 
Mis performances in prose are fea enough. 

3. spec. The action of performing a ceremony, 
play, part in a play, piece of masic, etc.; formal 
or set exccution, 

e1611 Cuarman (fad xxiv, 707 While that work and all 
the funeral rites Were in performance. 1777 W. Datrynrcr 
Lrav. Sp. & Port. clxx, 1 saw..a French play represented 
here with some degree of performance. 1891 Martineau in 
Law Tues XC, 250/2 It was a piece of music arranged 
for a band, and conta only be of value fur the purposes of 
public performance, 

_ attrio, 894 Daily News 23 July 5/5 An action,.for 

infringement of copyright, or rather perfurmance-right. 

tb. A ceremony, rite, or public function per- 
formed. Os, 

1673 True Worship God 14 Enquiry. .concerning the per- 
formances in use amongst the Heathens in the worship of 
their gods, 1758S. Haywarn Sera, p, xiv, To think there is 
nothing in religion; by which means our public perform- 
ances are despised. 

c. The performing of a play, of music, of gym- 
nastic or conjuring feats, or the like, as a definite 
act or series of acts done at an appointed place 
and time; a public exhibition or entertainment. 7 

1709 Strete Satler No.4 »4 A great Part of the Per- 
formance was done in Italian, 1836-9 Dicxexs Sé. Boz, 
Prit. Theatres, The hour fixed for the commencement of 
the performances. 1895 Jowntr ato (ed. 2) 1V. 25. 
1897 Westut, Gaz. 12 July 5/1 According to his evidence 
a performance was not a performance unless paid for and 
money was taken at the doors, 

+4. Trimming, or a set of (fur) trimmings. Cf. 
Perrorn » 2b; PeRrorsine vd. sb. 2. Obs. 

c1g2s Skinner's Ine. in Codieil to Writ of ft. Burgh 

{Somerset Ilo.), Item a petrformaunce of fox poutes xvjd.° 

+. Item a performaunce of conye wombys xijed, 


| 
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Hence + Perfo‘rmancer (is., one who goes ! 


through a performance, a performer. So also 
t+ Perfo‘rmancy Oés., performance; Performant 
nonce-ted, (cf. informant), a performer. 

x6ar Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 363 Cleare force must bee 
found in the best performancers of them, 1608 Merry 
Devil of Edmonton in Vazl. Dedsley X. 263 No conjura- 
tions, nor such weighty spells As tic the soul to their per- 
formancy, 1809 CoLerince in Sir Jf. Davy's Nest, (1858) 
tro, J] contemplate Dr. Stock as the performant. 

+ Performa‘tion. Oés. [f. Perrorm v. or 
AF, performer: see -aTion. (it occurs in a Fr. 
letter of Mary Stuart, 14 Dec. 1384, in Godef.\] 
The action of performing; = PERrorMance (in its 
various carly senses), 

1504 in Busy Urls (Camden) 96 Item J wyl! that all iy 
londys and tenements..shall remayn to the performiacion of 
the prestes sernyce duryng the seid xx" yeerys, 1g0§ in 
Mem, Hen, V1f (Rolls) 251 The Kynge hymseife sitithe in 
cownsaile with hys lords abowte the performacion of the 
quynes wille, 1529 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 11. 23 To be 
contynuall suter to your Highnes for the performacion of 
the saide cecec markes. 1599 Hanicrr Mey. L164 This In- 
denture made. . for the performationof y’ things vnderwritten. 


t+ Performent. 00s. [For *ferformment, f. 
PERrorM + -MENT.) Performance. 

1527 in Southwell Visit, (1891) 130 For a performent of 
the same my wille. /éa. 131 For a performent of my laste 
will. 1624 Mippieton Game at Chess Induct. 62 Pawns 
argue but poor spirits and slight performents. @ 1641 Br 
Mountacu Aets gy Jfox. in, (1642) 202 [He] enableth 
all unto endowments and perfurments beyoud nature. 

Performer (poiffima:). [f. Perrors + -rr?.] 
One who (or that which) pertorms. 

1. One who carries out or fulfils a promise, 
undertaking, cte.; one who exeentes or does an 
action or piece of work ; an agent. doer, worker. 

1588-9 Reg. I'riey Council Scot. VV. 364 The partic 
observair and performair of the preiissis. a 1sga GKEENE 
Jas, Vu. ii, A fit performer of our enterprise. 1604 Snaks. 
Ad’’s Weld ut. vi. 65. 1655 Feiien Fist. Cash, (1840) 108 
The ‘ undertakers ' in our present age have happily lost their 
first name in a far better of ‘performers’. 1866 J. G. 
Murpuy Comm, Exod. xxxiii. 19 ‘The Keeper of covenant, 
the Performer of promise. 

b, Said of a horse in reference to its style of 
performance in racing, ctc.: ef. quots. s.v. PER- 
FORW 6c, 

1884 Jiustr. Sport, §& Dram. News 16 Feb, 563/2 What 
a pity itis that such a Rood-looking horse. .should be such 
an uncertain performer ! . < 

2. One who performs a part in a play, a piece 
of music, athletic exercises, tricks, ete., as a public 
exhibition of art or skill; one who gives or takes 
part in a performance or public entertainment ; an 
actor, player, singer, etc, 

1711 STEELE Spect. No. 141 2 In Theatrical Speaking, if 
the Performer is not ery proper and graceful, he is 
utterly ridiculons. 174¢ 11, Watroce Lett. fo Mann (1834) 
I. xvi. 58 We have got the famous Bettina to dance, but she 
is a most indifferent performer. 1776 Burney f/is¢, Aus, 
(1789) I. 1 i. 280 Celebrated performers onthe flute. 1836-9 
Dickens Sh. Boz, Mrs. J. Porter, None vf the performers 
could walk in their tights, or move their arms in their 
jackets. 1845 E, Hotnes Jfozart 5 An admirable performer 
on the violin, ‘ 

+38. That which brings about or produces some- 
thing. Oés. 

1616 Aniiiony (¢/t/e) The Apologie or Defence of a verity 
-.called Avrvm Potabile .. especially auaileable for the.. 
comforting of the ITeart and vitall Spirits the performers 
of health. 


Performing, 7/5. [f. Pervorm + -1nG 1.) 
The action of the verb PERFORM, in various senses, 

+1. Finishing, completion. full accomplishment. 

1388 Wyeuir Dax. ix. 27 The desolacioun sehal contynue 
til to the parformyng and ende. ¢ 1440 Promtp. ary. 383/2 
Parformynge, complecio, perfeetio. 1563-7, Bucuanan Ne- 
Sorm, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 16 Thre 3eris efter the per- 
forming of thys reformation. . 5 ? 

+2. Finishing off, decoration, trimming. Oés. 

1465 Mann. §& Househ, Exp. Eng. (Roxb.) 491 Item, paid 
hym fore performynge of the valaunce, iij.s. ilijd@ 1467 
Thu. 411 Item, for di, a yerde of lynenge for performynge, 
vid. 1g03 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. Vork (1830) 89 Kor half. 
a furre of shankes for the perfourmyng of the same gown vj.s. 
1518 /fari, A/S. 2284 If. 14, v Mantelles of lyberdes wombes 
for performyng of a gowne of russet velute. 

+3. Making, construction; composition. Oés. 

1478 Mara. Paston in J’. Let/, V1). 230 Chargyng yow 
that it be not solde tu none other nse than to the performyng 
of yowyr fadyrs toombe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. im. 1 
168 To thy helpe in the perfourmynge of this present boke, 

4. Carrying out, execution, doing, performance, 

¢ 1420 Lype, -Asseurbly of Gods 837 Foryeuenes of Trespas, 
..Performyng of Penaunce. 1826 Pier, Perf (Wide W. 
1531) 63b, From the performynge of his dutyes. 1575-85 
Ape. Sanpys Seru. xxii, The performing of my office 
amongest you, I must confesse, hath ben much unlike, 1663 
Grrpier Counse! cj, Men of parts endeavour the performing 
of their task, 

b. spec, of a play, music, etc.: in quots. a/frd. ; 
performing right, the right of performing a piece 
of musie, ete. 

1889 Daily News 8 Feb. 2/2 If foreign authors really 
possess valuable performing rights, it is only just that they 
should be paid the moderate fees they demand. 
Hirkins in Daily News 2 July 6/5 The London Phil- 
harmonie pitch is now A = 439 for 2o deg. Centigrade,.. 
practically agreeing with the performing pitch of Vienna 


perfricare (ppl. stem perfricil- and perfrict-) : 


PERFUME. 


and also of Paris. 1899 IWestu, Gaz. 10 June 6/3 The per- 
forming rights of a lyric. 

Performing, pfi.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG%,] 

1. That pertorms, carries out, execules, or does 
something ; acting, doing. 

aj7o7 Watts fiymn* Hegin, my tongue? ii, Sing the swect 
promise of his grace, And the performing God. 1845 Brow s- 
inc Soul's rag. 1, But have there not been found, tvo, 
performning natures, not merely promising? 

2. sfec. Applied to animals trained to perform 
feats or tricks as a public exhibition. 

1886 Pad! Mad! G. 3 June 4/1 Performing lions, performing 
dogs, and performing leopards are common enough in the 
show business. 


Perforne, -forny, -fornys, -fourne, cic.: 
sec PERFoRM, PPRFURNISI, 

+ Perforssion. Oss. rare, [ad. late 1. fer- 
fossion-emt, n. of action from perfadere 10 diz 
throngh, { PEx-1 + fodsre to dig.] A digging ur 
boring through; pettoration, 

1695 J. Eowarps Jerfect. Script. 249 The females 
went troublesome. . perfossions in the lappets of thei 2 

t+ Pertra-ct, a. Obs. rare. [ads L. perfrachu , 
pa. pple. of pesfringire to break through. t. ’rR- 1 
+Jrangére to break.) (7) That has broken throug h 
or transgressed Jaws or rules. 

1616 R. Carpenter fast, Charge 42 The perfract sal 
obstinate hath a portion, and that is reprehension, 

t+ Perfretation. Cés.-° [f. Lh. perfretire to 
sail over, f. Prr- 14 /reduwe strait, chanel.) 

1656 Buorxt Géssegr, Lenfretation, a passing over, «- 
thruugh the Sea. i 

+ Pe'rfricate, 7. Obs. [f. 1. ferfricat-, later 
ppl. stem (beside perfrict-. of perfricare to rnib wl 
over, f, Pen- 2 + srtedre toiub.) trans. ‘To iib 
thoroughly or all over. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guidlemcau's Fyre Chirurg. 32/1 We fret 
of all perfricate and rubbe the place. 15399 — tr. Galee: 
houer's Bh. Physicke 15/1 That it may be perfricsted te 
poulder. 1620 Vinsen fa Recfe (1650! 320 The belly 
stomack must not be perfricated. 1755 Jouxsun svi AU.¢, 
‘To scour; to wipe; to perfricate. 

Perfrication ee [n. of action 
from piece Ch. Perrricrtos 1.) Rubbing all ove, 
thorough rubbing; vigorous friction, chaing. 

1607 ‘Vorsrit fou f Beasts (1658) 195 Rub them the: 
with every day, and they are cured Ly that perfric f 
1658 Puitires, 2exfi ication, or Pesfrictlon, a crabbing « 
chafing throughly. ¢ 2817 loca 7a‘es & Sh. V1 ars Severe 
perfrication was requisite, 1893 in Syd. Seo Lee. 

+ Pertri-ct, a. Cos. zare—'. [ads 1. pew friet-tc. , 
pa. pple. of persrtedre to vb all over; in allusion 
to the phr. pesfricdre frontem (facicw, ds to rel 
the blushes fromm cne’s face, ie. to east off all 
shame.) Unblushing, ‘brazen’, 

1660 WaTERHOUSE ol ras & Ari. 153, 1 have not so per 
frict_a forehead to justifie Rondon i all her demesnurs. 

+ Perfriction } (paiftickfen). Cds. rare. [f. 
L.. perfriction-em, n. of action (in ancient 1. from 
see 


PERFRICATE.] = PERFRICATION, 

1656 Biouns Glessogr., Perfriction .., arubbing, or fetting 
hard or throughly. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 94 2,2 A Glas 
‘Tube.., violently heated by Derfriction. . 

t+ Perfri‘ction2. ds. rare. fad. L. pesfrictiin- 
evz a chilling through, n. of action f. Aerfrigére to 
be chilled through, 1. Prr- 24 /rigére to be cold.] 
A thorough chill, a violent cold. 

1607 ‘Torseit Fonr-f. Feasts (1658) 203 Vhe body of the 
patient must be first washed or anviated with Acopns, so as 
all perfrictinns by sweat may be avoided. 1656 Buounr 
Glossogr., Derfriction,., a great, through or quaking cold, 
a shivering for cold, which goeth before the fit. : 

+ Perfri'gerate, v. O/s. [f- ppl. stem of 1.. 
perfrigera-re, {. Pen- 2 + frigerdre to make cool.] 
éraus. To cool or chill through or thoroughly. Se 
+ Perfrigera‘tion [also in mod.I'.], the action of 
cooling or condition of being cooled throngh. 

1585 GREENE /Vanelouachia Wks. (Grusart) V. 104 “Uhe 
peculiar diseases to this starre are. .windinesse, imbecitlitie 
of heate, perfrigerations, and such others. 1650 Butwer 
Antkroposiet. x. 106 The heart-strings of these women must 
be very much perfrigerated, by reason of the inward defect 
ofheat. /6fd., The advenient peifrigeratian of inspired aire, 
1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic Ww. xiv. 140 Perfrigerated Argil 
-. will keep corn thirty or forty years from corruption. 
1661 Lovet f7ist. Anin, §& Alin, Ywtrod , ‘Vheir breathir 
is not acknowledged by diverse, who acknuwledg only per- 
frigeration. 

+ Perfu‘matory, 2. and sd. Obs. rare. [ad. 
F, parfumatoire, f. paxfumer (ef. obs. It. perfumare, 
-alo): see -ony.] a adj. b. sb. (See quots. and 
ef. Fumatony.) . 

1611 Coter., Par/funatoire, perfumatorie, perfuming 3 vsed 
in, or for, perfumes. 1639 Leicu Crit, Sacra (1642) 451 
A perfumatory or incense Altar. 1755 Jounson, /’erficsna- 
tory adj., that which perfumes. 

Perfume (p3'sfizem, posfm), sé. Also 6 par-. 
{a. F. parftew (1528 in Laborde Gioss.),= obs. It. 
perfume, Sp. perfumo, sb. from obs. lt. perfuntare, 
Sp. pferfumar, F. perfumer: see next. ; 

Orig., like the vb,, stressed per/i'me: so in 18th ¢. dicts , 
and in Webster 1828; usually in 17-18th c., and frequently 
in rgth ¢. poets ; but Shaks. hee perfume 7 times against 3, 
and Walker 1791 considered the stress fixed on Jer-; on the 
otber band Todd, 1818, held it was ‘sometimes though 


PERFUME. 


rarely so stressed’; but during the rothc. this hecame the 
predominating prose usage] . 

1. a. orig. The odorous fumes or vapour given 
off by the burning of any substance, esp. by such 
as emitan agreeable odour, as incense. b. Hence, 
‘The volatile particles, scent, or odour emitted b 
any sweet-smelling substance; the fragrance dit- 
fused by liquid scent, exhaled by flowers, ete. 

1533 ELvor Cast. Helthe ww. ii. (1541) 746, 1 toke for a 
parfume the ryndes of olde rosemary and burned them. 
2538 — Dict , Suffitio, & suffitus, a perfume or fumigacyon. 
ggg Even Decades 43 Anima album, whose perfume ts of 
inost excellent effect to heale the reumes. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1, xii. 20 ‘Vhe parfume of the dryed leaues layde 
ypon quicke coles..belpeth suebe as are troubled with the 
shortnesse of winde. ¢1g92 Martowr Wassacre Paris 1. iii, 
Methinks the gloves have a very strong perfutne. ¢ 1600 
Suans. Soun, civ, Three April perfumes in three hot Jones 
burn'd. c16zo Ronixson Mary Wage. 1044 Perfumes, 
exhaled from y* spicy beds. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Fraz. 
(1760) FEL. 383 St. Antony’s remains is said continually to 
emit a most fragrant perfume, which is chiefly smelt at a 
crevice behind the altar. 1810 ScotT ead Of Le le SXXV, 
The wild rose, eglantine and broom, Wafted around their 
rich, perfume. 1870 Veats Nat. //ist. Comm. 208 The 
perfume of most flowers depends on the presence of a 
fragrant volatile or essential oil. 

‘ce. fig. Fragrance, savour; repute. 

¢1986 C’tess Pembroke 2s. 1. viii, My dearest worship I 
In aweete perfume of offred praise doe place. 1622 Bacon 
dies MEE 149 Perkin, for a perfume before him as he went, 
caused to be published a proclamation. 1822 Lama iia 
ser. Detached Th., The sweetest names, and which carry 
a perfume in the mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton [ete.}. 
1830 Mrs. Janson Leg. Monast. Ore. (1863) 209 She..shed 
over the whole district the perfume of her sanctity, 

2. Asubstance, natural or prepared, which emits, 
or is capable of emitting an agreeable odour; 
a fluid containing the essence of flowers or other 
adorous substances ; scent. Orig. applied to such 


as diffuse a sweet-smelling odour when burned. 


tg¢z Boorve Dyetary xi. (1870) 502 A lytell of some per-. 


fume to stande in the mydle of the chamber. 1555 Evrn 
Decades 250 They are these folowynge ..: Cinamome, .. 
Spekenarde, Cassia, sweete perfumes, rg60 Distr (Genev.) 
Eved. xxx. 33 Thou shalt make of them perfurne composed 
[161 a perfume, a confection; A. 17% incense, a perfume] 
after thearte of the apotecary. 1644 Dicny Vat, Bodies vit, 
31.53 Perfumes. . fill the ayre, that we can putt our nose in no 
part of the roome, where a perfume is burned, but we shall 
smell it, 2717 Lavy M.W. AMlontacu Left, fo Ves. Thistle 
theayte 1 Apr. Little arches to set pots of perfume, or 
baskets of lowers. 184: Lane Arad. Vis. 1. 69 Perfumes 
which are generally burnt in these performances, 1871 
Tyspatt £ragne, Se. (1879) 1. it. 57 Patchouli acts mure 
feebly on radiant heat than any other perfume yet examined. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as perfuime-burner, -fol; 
perfume-laden adj. 

1836-48 B.D. Warsn Aeistoph., Achara. w. vi, Mold out 
your perfume-pot! 1837 H. Ainswoutu Crichton 1. 2,8 By 
the faine light of the two perfume-distilling lamps. 1874 
Laster Cane Sud. Gieynne J. vii. 223 Perfume-laden buds. 
1837 Motoxny sorestey W. Ase. 345 Acacia Farnesiana,.. 
cultivated on the perfume farms of the South of France. 
for the perfume obtained from the flowers and known as 


Cansie. 
Perfame (p2f'm), v Also 6 par-. [a. F. 


parfume-r (1418 in Caumont Voy. en Jhérusalen 
139; gands farfumez, 1528 in Laborde Glass), = 
obs. It. perfumare, Sp. perfumar, {, Per- 1, 2 
+fumare to smoke, lit. to perfuse with smoke.] 

I. rans, Yo fill or impregnate with the smoke or 
vapour of some burning substance; +a. of some 
substance for disinfecting or the like : to fumigate. 

1538 Ervor Dict., Seles -+) to perfuine. 2560 Daus tr. 
Steidane’s Comm. 2096, They fayne that she dyed of the 
plage, and perfume the house with the graines of Juniper. 
1s8a Hester Secr. Phioraz. 1. xvii. 18 Then parfume hym 
with Cinaber fiue or sixe mornynges. 1607 TorseLt Four-/ 
#rasts (1658) 273° Take a wreath of Pease-straw or wet hay, 
and putting fire thereunto, hold it under the Horses nose, 
39 a5 the smoke may ascend up into his head; then being 
thus perfumed fetc.]. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6031/1 The 
Llouses were disinfecting or perfuning. —_ 

b. of incense or other substance cmitling an 
agreeable odour. (Now merged in 2.) 

1946 Back Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 9 b, They are.. Lighted, 
Processioned, Censed, Sinoked, Perfunned and Worshypped. 
1gsg Even Decades 162 ‘Vhey perfume their temples with 
frankensence. @ 3633 G. Heraert Country Parson xiii, He 
takes order..that the Church he. .strewed, and stuck with 
houghs, and perfumed with incense. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ 
Suag. tt. xvii. 126 Sometimes | perfumed these warm clothes 
with Frankincense. 

+e. To cause to emit pungent or odorous 
vapour in burning; to use asa fumigating agent. 
Obs. rare. 

1607 Torset. Four Beasts (1658) 183 With the hoofs of 
a Goat they drive away Serpents, and also with the hairs hy 
burning and perfuming them in the place where the Ser- 
peats lodge. fdid. 200. 

2. To impregnate with a sweet odour; to impart 
a sweet scent to. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

1539 in Lit. Rem, Edw. If (Roxb) J. p. xxviii, Rayment 
..brought of newe, to and for his Grace's bodye..shathe 
purely brusshed, made clene, ayred at the fyer, and_per- 
fumed througbly. 1596 Suaxs. fam. Shri. ii. 152. Take 
your paper too, And Jet me haue them verie wel perfum’d ; 
tor she is sweeter then perfume it selfe. 1598 Drayton 
Herote. Ep. Q. Margaret te Dk. Suffolk 8g My Vainvie- 
flower, which erst perfumde the ayre. 7 Lapy M. W. 
Monracu Le? to C'tess of Alar to Mar., She is perfumed 
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and dressed in the most magnificent and becoming manner, 
1856 G. WiLson Gateways A’nowd. (1859) 67, | am not aware 
that it is held essential to the anointing coronation-oil that 
it be perfumed. 

Jig. 1873 Tusser ffusb. (1878) 8 With losses so perfumid 
was neuer none aline., 1604 'l'. WriGut Passions v. 253 Inall 
suiters presentes, a man of a bad scent may easily feele 
a smell of profit, which perfumeth those gifts. 1661 Bovir 
Style of Script. (1675) 199 David and his princes..perfum'd 
that vast offering.. with this acknowledgment to God. 

-t 8. intr. To exhale like incense or perfume. Ods. 

1546 Lanciev Pol. Verg. De invent, 1. v.12 Howe lupiter 
and the other goddes..repared thyther to feele the fragrant 
odours that perfumed from the sacrifices, 

Hlence Perfu-ming ///. a. 

1707 Mortimer /fusb. (1721) LL. 176 Tarragon is one of 
the perfuming, or spicy Furnitures of our Sallets. 1719 
Loxpox & Wisr Compi. Gard. 205 To contribute towards 
tbe giving a perfuming relish. 

Perfumed (po sfiuvmd, pofidsmd), ppla. [Ff 
PERFUME @. or s0.4-ED. (Cf. F. parfieme, 1528.)] 

1. Impregnated with sweet odour; scented. 

1538 Exvor, Dict., Sufftus, perfumed. 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb) 36 His Samela, whose breath was per- 
fumed aire. 1597 Saks. 2 Ae. /V, ti. 12 Inthe perfum'd 
Chambers of the Great. @1674 CLarenvon //ist, Red. xu. 
§ 33 A present of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'’d Leather. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 103 Perfumed dis- 
tilled waters. 1876 T, Harny £thelberta (1890) 35 She has 
just been dancing with that perfumed piece of a man they 
call Mr. Ladywell. 

2. Having a natural perfume; fragrant or sweet- 
smelling ; scented. 

¢ 1620 Rosixson Mary .agd. 318 The Pinke, y* Daffodil 
and Cheuisance, All in Perfumed sets, y" fragrant heads 
aduance. 1919 Loxnpos & Wise Compl. Gard. 73 ‘The 
tail'd Pear. ty some esteem’d because it is much perfum'd. 
1836 Penny Cycl. Vi. 4g2/t C. Mahaled, the perfumed 
cherry. 

+3. fe. ‘Fragrant’ to the mind. és. 

1625 bb. Jonson Staple of v1. ii, Studied And perfumed 
flatteries. 1641 Matton Cé. Good. 1. iii. (1851) 172 Perfumed 
hankets of Christian consolation. 21661 Futrer MW orthies, 
Glostersh. (1662) 362 Muriel... left a perfumed Memory 
to all the Neighbourhood. 

Perfumeless (piufivm-, pa:fiz-mleés), a. [f 
PERFUME sf, + -LESS,] Destitute of perfume or of 
perfumes. 

1885 G. C. Lonimer in Aontilet, Rev. (U. 5.) Sept. 232 As 
perfumeless as the edelweiss, 1892 f'a/é Mall G.14 July 
1/3 Another perfumer with a quick eye for business, grasped 
the situation of perfumeless Paris in an instant. 

Perfumer ! (pofi#ma1). [& PERFUME v. or 
sh. + -ER: perh. after KF. farfumeur (1528 in 
Laborde Gloss. 431), f. parfumer to perfume.] 

1. One employed to fumigate or perfume rooms. 

1599 Stans. Muck Ado 1. iii. 60 Veing entertain’d for a 
perfumer, as I was smoaking a musty roume [etc.]. 

2. One engaged in making or selling perfumes. 

1573-80 Daret Alp. P 286 A perfumer or that maketh 
a pertums, sufitor, 1587 Gotpinc De Vornay xvii. (1592) 
273, He dealt with reason as perfumers doe with Oyles. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Pray. 22 Their kitchins may be 


taken for perfumers shops so swect and odoriferous. 1724 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6250/10 Perfumer of Gloves. 1828 ‘I’. 


Hook Panning v, Perfumers men of scents must be. 

Hence Perfu‘meress, a female perfumer. 

1631 Celestina 1. 15 Shee was a Laundresse, a Perfumcresse, 
a Former of Faces. 

+ Perfumer 2. Oés. Also 7-ier. (ad. F. far- 

fumier cabinet of perfumes, £. arf, PERFUME 5b.) 
A casket of perfumes; a vessel for perfuming. 

2g9t Pexcivat, Spanish Dict., Sahumador, a perfuming 
pan, ora perfamer, 1608 Hotcanp /éiny vit. xxix, Having 
found among the spoils of Darius tbe king, his perfumier 
or casket of sweet ointments. 1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1585/4 
Stolen.., two Silver hitted Swords,..a Silver Perfumer, .. 
n Drabdeberry Riding Coat. é 

Perfumery (pofi#-moari).  [f. Perruwer!: 
see -EKY, In mod.F. LO saad (in Littré).] a. 
The preparation of perfumes; the business of a 
perfumer. b. Preparations used in perfuming; 
perfnmes as a class of substances. ¢. A perfumer’s 
place of Iusiness. 

tBoo ir, Lagrange's Chem. H. 387 Fourcroy is of opinion 
thar it might be employed in perfumery. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz, v, Compromises between medicine and per- 
fumery, in the shape of toothsome lozenges and virgin honey. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consid, Wks (Bohn) 1. 413 The 
service of a perfumery or a laundry. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 

Jan. 19 Perfume, as its name imports, was. originally 
incense, the earliest use of perfumery having been to offer 
sweet odours to the gods, 1893 F.G. Kenyon ffypertdes 
Introd. 16 Midas was employed by Athenogenes as manager 
ofa perfumery. attrib. 1841 Evpinxstoxe feist. ind NN. 
1x. iit. 341 Every department, from the Mint and the ‘I'reasury 
down to the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices. 

Perfuming, 7//.sb. [See -ixcl.] The 
action ofthe verb Perruse, a. Burning of incense, 
etc.; fumigation; disinfecting. b. Scenting. 

1548 Evyot Dict., Sufitio..,a perfumyng or fumigacion. 
1560 Davs tr. Steidane’s Com. 342 Smo! ing and perfuming 
with sensours forfy. fumigationes atque suffitus thuribulis). 
1656 Kart Mono, tr. Boccalini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 260 
‘The perfuming of Gloves with Ambergreese. 1873 Ik. Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 383/2 Perfuming juf soap) is 
generally done when the paste is in the frame. 

ec. attrib. and Comb., as perfuming-fan, -pot, 
-roont, -vessel, 
1564-78 Butteyn Dial, acst. Pest. (1888) 49 Forgette not 


‘ sweete perfumes of Rose water, cloues, niaces, vinegar in 


a perfuming pan. 1647 Trare Conn Acts v. 41 The 


PERFUNCTORY. 


martyts..teleased for a season, seemed to come..out of a 
perluming-honse rather than a prison-house. 1655 Mourer 
& Bennet Health's fmprov. (1746) 95 Boil it gently in 
a perfuming Pot with Spiknard and white Wine. 1772 Ann. 
Keg. 2/ Over their graves are generally little open stone- 
buildings, which. .have a niche for a perfuming vessel. 
+Perfumist. Gls. [f. Perruse 54, + -18T.] 
One who practises perfuming, or uses perfumes. 

1603 Mir. Worldly Fame in Hari. Wisc, (Math) ML. §29 
Remember that perfumist, who being bedaubed with .. 
ointments,..when he should have thanked Vespasian..for 
an office received, was highly rebuked by him. 

Perfumy (p3‘sfixmi), a. [f. Perrome sé. +-y.] 
Having or emilting perfume; fragrant. 

1853 Miss Yoxce fferr of Redclyfe vii, They basked in 
the fresh breezy heat and perfumy hay. 1876 Biackw. Mag. 
Dec. 714 Rich..perfumy wine. 

+Perfu-nction. Obs. rare—°. (ad. L. perfane- 
tion-ent, nn, of action from ferfung-7, perfunct- \o 
fulfil, perform, go through, endure.}_ (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perfunction, a doing or enduring 
a thing to the end, au accomplishing or finishing a matter, 

Perfunctionary (peifpnkfonari\), 2. rare. 
[f. as prec. #-Any, alter Fuxcrionary.]  Verfunc- 
tory, formal; suggesting or baving the air of an 
official or functionary. 

1838 New Monthly Afag. LIV. 206 A female voice, in a 
soft but somewhat perfunctionary tone, demanded ‘ Est ce 
qu'on peut allumer le feu?’ 1864 Ga. Words 227/2 With 
the air. of adrill-sergeant, upright as a sign-post, grave and 
perfunctionary in guise. ; 

Perfunctorily ‘po.fynktorili), ad. [f. PEr- 
FuNcToryY a, + -LY2.] In a perfunclory manner ; 
as a necessary duty to be got rid of; asa matler 
of mere form or routine. 

rg8r Muncaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 162 Not perfunc- 
torilie taken knowledge of, but thoroughly examined. ¢ 1616 
S. Warp Coad from Altar (1627) 69 Why is it that some of vs 
pray..in publique so briefly, so perfunctorily, and feebly? 
3768-74 ‘Tucker Et, Nat. (1834) IJ. 489 The office of a 
elergyman may be perfurmed... either perfunctorily, as a task 
necessary for entitling him to receive his tithes or his 
stipend, ..or carefully and conscientiously, as a trust reposed 
in him hy God. 2885 Laz Fies 28 Feb. 311/2 Loose law 
carelessly and perfunctorily administered, 

Perfu'nctoriness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being perfunctory. 

1654 Wittock Zoofontrs 454 The nimble Perfunclorinesse 
of some Commentators (that skip over hard Places). 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Kowy Pref. 24 There will be less 
fear ..of negligence and perfunctcriness, 1B8a A thenruen 
a1 Mar. 314 Nor can Justin Martyr's testimony to the gospel 
be compressed into a few sentences without perfunctoriness. 

+Perfunctorious, ¢. Obs. [f. I. per- 
funetori-ats perfunctory +-0us.] = PERFENCTORY. 

t flume's Admonitionn in Wodrow Soc. Afise. (1844) 
586 Inexecuting your particular charges then, thair is a 
gryt negligence, a lothing, a perfunctorius doing. @ 1653 
Rixsinc Serve, (1845) 297 It must be a perfunctorious, ear: 
ficial, and empty joy. 1829 McCrie Melville I. iii. 97 The 
perfunctorious performance of their official task. ss 

+ Perfunctoriously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY¥*; 
ausw. to late L. perfunctorte.| = PERFUNCTORILY. 

1652 Marsury Coun. Habak. i, 2 Prayers. .perfunctori- 
ously vented in the church. 1724 HWodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 
155 As ignorantly and perfunctoriously gone about as any 

rt ofour worship. 1824 Laxnor fmag. Conv., Middleton & 
Magliahechi Wks. 1853 1. 119/1 He was inclined to execute 
his duty too perfunctoriously. 

Perfu'nctorize, v. 7a. [f. PERFeNcTory 
+ -IZk.)  fvens. To perform in a perfunctory 
manner ; to go through as a piece of routine. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 11.504 All heartiness..must he ahsent 
from services where the stalls areempty, and only one canon 
and one minor canon perlunctorize the duties, a 

Perfunctory Cea a. [ad. late jurid. 
L. ferfunciori-us ‘done in a careless or superficial 
manner, slight, careless, negligent’, lit. ‘charac- 
teristic of one whose aim is lo get through or get 
rid of a matter’, f. ferfmarctor, agent-n. from fer- 

fungi to perform, discharge, go through, get done 
with, get rid of: see -ory.] 

1, Of a thing: Done merely for the sake of 
getling throngh the duty; done asa piece of routine, 
or for form’s sake only, and so without interest or 
zeal; formal, mechanteal; superficial, trivial. 

158: fimplied in Prreuncrortty}, 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. in Archaica (1815) 11, 206 It is little of value «that 
can be performed in such perfunctory pamphlets on either 
side. 1655 Stantey fist. Philos. ut. (1701) 120 Alexander 
had not been great, if = i had not said, even the 
perfunctory actions of valiant Persons ought to be recorded. 
1690 Bove Chr. Virtuoso 1. 16 Divine Artifice..not to be 
discovered by the perfunctory looks of Oscitant or Unskilful 
Beholders. 829 Sourney Sir 7. Alore If. 101 Attendance 
at divine service, at times when the service is merely per+ 
functory. 1885 J. Pays Zack of fown J. 254 [He] Just 
glanced at the two documents in a perfunctory manner. 

b. Of a person: Acting merely by way of duty ; 
official; formal; lacking personal interest or zeal. 

1600 W, Watson Decacoriton (1602) 141 None but such as 
will be lesuiticall whall and not perfunctory, may find any 
fanonr there. 1644 Micron Aree, (Arb.) 58 The pre- 
sumptuous rashnesse of a perfunctory licencer. 2701 Norris 
fideal World 1, v, 323 How many perfunctory inquirers there 
are that carelessly interrogate this Divineoracle. 1870 Lowett 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 267 How little that per- 
funetory person dreamed of what was going on under his nose. 

+2, Stated in formal terms, or with official 


formality. Ods. rare—" 


PERFUNCTURATE. 


1647 Ciarenpon’ f/ist, Red, vi. § 104 A forma), and pers 
functory Message should be sent to his Majesty, whereby 
they thought a ‘lreaty would he enter’d upon. 

Perfu'ncturate, vw. rare. [f. L. type *fer- 
functitra, §. perfungi (see PERFUNCTORY) + -ATE 6.] 
trans. To perform or do in a perfunctory manner. 

1860 in Worcester (cited from Vorts Brit, Kev.) 


+ Perfu-rnish, 7. Ods. Chiefly Sc. and worth. 
dial, Forms: a. 4-5 perfornys, -yce, 4-6 per- 
furnis, -ys,-ysch, -isshe, 5 perfournys, (Cax/on 
parfor-, -four-, -furny(s)she), 6 perfurneis(e, 
-eiss, g ack. perfurnish. 8. 5 perfourmys, 
6 Se perfurmis, -meis. [f. I. parfourness-, 
lengthened stem of Aarfournir, in OF. to achieve, 
complete, accomplish, furnish completely, furnish 
with what is wanting to completeness (in Britton, 
Gower, etc.), f. far through = Per- 2 + fourntr 
to accomplish, complete, supply, Fursisu, q. v. 
Lerfurnisk is connected with ferform by the 
intermediate ME. parfourne, parfourny (sce PER- 
FoRM), and 16the. pesfurmis, perfourmys, here.] 

1. ¢rans. To perform, carry ont, execute: =PER- 
FORM 5, 6. 

a, 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 61 This wes the first strak of the 
ficht, That wes perfornyst douchtely. 1442 dderdeen Regr. 
(1844) I. 397 Thai sall fulfill and perfornyce his said werk 
efter the tenour of theendentour. ¢14q89Caxiox Blanchardyn 
alii, 169 To parfurnysshe her request. 1gix //e/yas in 
Thonis rose Nom, (1828) IIL. 63 ‘Then Helyas perfurnisshied 
his purpose. a@1g7z Knox (/ist. Ref. Wks 1846 L 445 To 
perturneise hie wicked interprises, 

B. 1593 Lywiesay's Alonarche 4151 Quhen thay had done 
perfurmeis (ed. «552 perfurneis] bis intents, x 

b. fxr. for pass, ‘To admit of being carried out. 

1393 Tes/, Etor. (Surtees) I. 186 In kase be that this wyt- 
word will noght perfurnysche, I will it be abrydged; for 
I will hafe of na mans part bot of myne aune. 

2. To furnish, supply (orig. what was wanted 
to complete): = PerrorM 1b. + Also with forth, 

@, 1533 Beslenoen Livy ut. ti. (S.T.S.) 247 To perfurnis pis 
batall,..the latynis..war commandit to gif pair maist reddy 
support. 1536 — Cron, Seot. (1821) Il. 469 Ane of thir 
clannis wantit_ ane man to perfurnis furth the nowmer. 
31557 Diurn. Occurrents (Dannatyne Cl.) 37 To perfurneiss 
ane thowsand horsmen for thrie monethis. a 1578 Lixnorsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 288 Pulder and bullat 
sie as he might perfurneis at that tyme. 1819 W. Tennant 
Pafpistry Storm'd (1827) 178 Vhat near him did perfurnish'd 
stand Wi?’ a‘ bis battle-gear. 

B. 1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 15 Thay 
sall hafe all the lede that ys thare nowe, and perfourmys the 
remenand of thayr costes. 

3. To decorate, trim, ‘furnish’: = PERFORM 2b. 

1375-6 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 582 In perfurnisyng 
a 3 domini Prioris. .ex fucura propria. 

. To finish, bring to completion: =PERFORM 1, 

a, €1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7937 This thing to ende to 
perfournys. €1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 304 Goo 
a side & lete vs parfornysshe our hatayll.” 1490 — Hueydos 
xvi. 62 To gyue hyin commaundement .. that he parfour- 
nyshe hys vyage. 

B. 1553 Douglas’ -Enets m. viii. 82 Fra that perfurmist 
[AfS, perfuraist] was our offerand day. 

Perfuse (paifidé-z), v.  [f. L. ferfiis-, ppl. stem 
of perfundétre, f, PER- + funddre to pour out.) 

1. ¢rans. To overspread with any moisture; to 
besprinkle (zw1v2 water, etc.) ; to bedew; to cover 
or snffuse with anything shed on (e.g. radiance, 
colour, grace, goodness). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 182b, In mouth and 
lyppes, all perfused with grace. 1625 Jackson Creed v. xii, 
Hach as it were to perfuse itself with its own goodness. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies t. ii. 3 Some Creatures. . perfusing them- 
selves with water. 1732 J. WHALEV Poents 175 The Check 
with red perfus'd, the down-cast Eye, 1862 Tuorrau 
Excursions, Wild Apples (1863) 297 Red inside, perfused 
with a beantiful btush, 

2. To pour (something) through; to diffuse 
through or over; to cause to flow through. Also fig. 

1666 Harvey Aford, Angi. xii. 144 These clouds, as they 
are raised out of the Sea... being perfused through the Air. 
31857 /ruths Cath. Kelig. (ed. 4)178 Yhey have the devil 
intused, perfused, and transfused into them. 1 Brit. 
Med, Frné. 17 Sept. 681 By perfusing Locke's ffuid thistiet 
the coronary system of the heart of cat or rabbit. 

Perfusion (pa:fi#-zan),  [ad. L. perftiston-em, 
n. of action f. perfundtre: see prec.) 

a. The aetion of pouring (a fluid) on or over; 
shedding on; diffusion through. 

1574 Newton /fealth Mag.g There should ensue an oynte- 
ment or perfusion of temperate oyle. 1632 tr. Bruel’s Praxis 
ted. 291 The perfusion of naturall heate .. doth giue life to 
the wormes. 1666 Harvey Aford. Angi. iv. 47 A perfusion 
uf a just proportion of gall. xz00 Str J. Frover Cold Baths 
1 it 41 A large Perfusion of Cotd Water recollects the heat. 
1775 Sir E. Barry Obsery. Wines 294 Leave to others the 
active parts of the perfusions, detersions, &e. 

b. spee. The pouring over of water in baptism, 
as opposed to immersion. 

1607 Schol, Dise. agst. Antichr.1.it 112 What, and serueth 
the signe of the water .. for the time only of the perfusion? 
a7ur J. Gare Ref, Wall's List. Inf. Bapt. 134 ‘Vhis rite 
was wont to be performed by immersion, and not by per- 
fusion, 1889 Darvsoare Hist, Presbyt. Eng. 439 Pelican 
(pouring or sprinkling) was not accounted unlawful. 

c. concr. That which has been ponred over. rare. 

1848 Leclestologist VII1. 99 Wine for the abbution of the 
chalice of the mass, and also another chalice to receive the 
perfusion of the fingers, 
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Perfusive (poifidsiv), a. [f. L. perfiis-, ppl. 
stem (see PERFUSE) +-IVE.] Having the character 
of being shed all over, or diffused all through. 

1817 Cotertwce Siag. Lit. 159 ‘Lhe perfusive and omni- 
present grace which have preserved, asin a shrine of precious 
amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, the Swallow, the Grass- 
hopper, and all the other little loves of Anacreon. 1869 
W.G. 'T. Sueon //omiletics iit. 85 Uniry that is thorough 
and perfusive, and moulds the multitudes of materials. 

Pergameneous (psigiménras), a. [f. L. 
fergamén-a@ PARCHMENT + -EoUs.] Of the nature 
or texture of parchment ; parchmenty. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Latomod, WA. xxxv. 606 Something 
between coriaceous and membranous, which I shall express 
by the term fergameneous. /bid. LV, xlvii. 371 Fegmina 

enerally pergameneous, reticulated with nervures 1866 8 
Die Anat. Vertedr, (¥..), This is closed by a pergas 
meneous expansion. 1899 1 ddbntt's Syst. Wed. VIN. 708 
‘The consistence of the skin is..somewhat pergamencous, 

+ Pergamenous. ds. rave—*, = prec. 

1656 Brount Glossage., Pergamenous, of or belonging to, 
or full of Parchment or Velum, 

Pergamentaceons (psigiment@fos), a. [f. 
med.L. fergament-une PARCHMENT + -ACEOUS.] 
Varchmenty ; = PERGAMENEOUS. 

1847-9 Toon Cycl. Anat, VV. 20f1 Polypary pergamen- 
taceous or corneous. 1875 Hexvry in Aucyel, Brit. 1. 763/t 
[Vhey]are apt to become tough and almost pergamentaceous 
In spirit specimens. . 

Pergana: see PERGUNNAH. 

+ Perge, v. Os. rare", [ad. L. perg-ére to 
go on, proceed. Prob. founded on the use of the 
L. imper. ferge (p3adgz), * zo on, proceed’, as in: 

1588 Suaxs. L. £. L, 1V. ti. 54 Perge, good M. Holofernes, 
perge.| 

zalr. To go on, proceed. 

1607 Winkins Mf fseries /aforced Marr, 1, Thou art a good 
Frank, if thou pergest thas, thou art still a companion of 
gallants. i 

Perget(te, pergit, obs. forms of Parcer. 

| Pergola (p1géli). [a. lt. pergola ‘any arbor, 
boure or close walke of boughes, namcly of vines’ 
(Florio) :-L. fergela projecting roof, shed, vine 
arbour; {. fergéve to procced, come forward.] 

1. An arbour formed of growing plants trained 
over trellis-work ; esp. a covered walk so formed. 

1675 Evecyn Terra (1729) 39 Twixt East and North erect 
a Pergola or Shed, so coutriv'd with a Cover, as to exelude 
or admit the Rain, snow and weather at pleasure. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lams ti. 43 In the enpola of the Duomo at 
Parma .. we might have taken the vines for a veritable per- 
gola. 1866 Symonos S&. /faly § Greece tv. (1874) 95 Vines 
Climb the six stories, to blossom out into a pergola upon 
the roof. 1896 M. D. Fatrsatrn in Dalty News 15 Sept. 6/1 
The_pergola, or vine-clad arbour, is before the door. 

+ 2. An elevated stand or balcony. Obs. rare. 
(Cf. It. pergolo covered baleony.] 

1654 Evetys Diary 20 July, Neere this [Wiltoa] is a per- 

ola or stand, huilt to view the sports, 1656 Finetr Ain 
assadors 210 Ie was ordained his standing in the Pergola 
of the Banquetting House. 

+ Pergracil, a. Oés. 
gracilis very s\ender.] 

1623 Cockeranm, /ergracill, leane, slender. 

+ Pergraphical, a. Oés. rare—°. [f. L. per 
graphic-us very skilful, very artful (f. PER- 4+ 
graphics) +-a.J Henee + Pergra‘phically adz, 

1623 Cockeram, Pergraficall, cunning, /éfd. u, Very 
Cunningly done, Pergraficatly. 1656 iouxt Glossogr., 
Pergraphical,., very cunningly made ,or done, artificial, 
workmanlike, 

+ Pergra‘teful, ¢. O¢s. rare—. [f. Per- 4 
+ GRATEFUL, after L. pergral-us very agrecable.] 
Very agreeable 1o the mind or senses. 

1657 ToMLinson Reno's Disp. 338 They mutuate a flavour 
pergratefull to the stomach, 

|| Pergunnah, pergana (pagu'na’. Also 8 
purgunnah, 9 pergunna, [a. Pers. and Urdu 


xp parganah district.] A division of territory 
in India, comprising a number of villages; a sub- 


division of a zrdiah. 

1765 Houwetr sist, Events 1. (1766) 217 The lands of 
the twenty-four Purgunnahs, ceded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1757. 1799 Grant in R. Patton Asiat, #foxarchies 
(1801) 208 safe, the Moghul empire, in its greater divisions 
of sonbahs, circars, pergnanahs, corresponding to our de- 
nominations of provinces, counties, hundreds, or parishes, 
1844 H. H. Witson Srit. fndia 11. 536 The office of 
Kanungo in each Pergana, or district, was revived. 1895 
Mrs. B. M. Croxer Village Tales (1896) 117 The people of 
the pergunnah..do not know you. 

attrib, 3844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia 1. 464 Where the 
collections were regulated by pergunna or district rates. 

+ Perharp, adv. Ols. rare. [A form parallel 
to Peruars, formed on the singular Hap, chance.] 
= PERHAPS; perchance. 

rs7o Levins Afanip. 27/30 Perhappe, forté, fortasse, 157 
J. Foucerin Sir 7. fore Conf agst. Trib. To Rdr. or 
ma oa that ale to other folke he see:ne to liue in al 
worldly wealth and blisse. 1634 Harington's Orl, Fur. 1. 
xxxviil, Perhap a man, or some infernal) sprite. 

+ Perha:ppen, adv. ?dial. Obs. [app. an 
alteration of perhaps or perhap, alter may-hap, 
dial. may-happen, mappen; cf. the similar W.Midl. 
dial. dehappen.] = PERMAPS. 

1756 Tovvenvy /fist, z Orphans 11. 26 If .. you do these 
things here, perbappen you'll do the same at another place. 


rare—, 


(ad. L. fer- 


some Merchant hath inuited him. 


PERHIBIT. 


fbid, 56, 1 am not afraid to own my name, though perhappen 
you are. [So pessii.] 

Perhaps (parhaps), adv. (sb.) Also 5 per 
happous (?), 6 perhapis, perhappes. In vulgar 
or careless speech often shortened top'raps (preps). 
[f. Pee prep. 11. 1 + Aapfes, haps, pl. of haf/e, 
Har sé., chance, accident: ef. on, upon, tu happles 
(lar 4b); perkap and ferhappes appeared later 
than feradventure, percase, and perchance, which 
ferhafs has now in great measure superseded. 
This later origination explains theabsence of asense- 
development parallel to that of the other words. 

Perhaps occurs, only thrice in the Bible of rérr, all in dhe 
N.'T., and all originally in the Rhemish version.) 

1. A word qualifying a statement so as to express 
possibility with uncertainty: It may be, possibly ; 
= PERCIANCE 3 and with the same constructions). 

(The examples ¢ 1430 are wneertain. ‘The reading of the 
MS. (Hart. 372 If. 45, 51) may be per Aafpous, but it may 
just as well be fer Aappous, ov, in the second instance, 
ber happans, Mathis uncertainty the quois, are left here, as 
being the earliest traces of any form of the word } 

[e1430 Lyng. Min. Pocus | Percy Soc.) 34 She wol per 
happous(?) maken hir avowe, /éd. 35 Per happous(?) one is 
Joved that wol not fade.] 

1528 Rov ede me (Arb.) 98 Savynge wother why'es 
perhapis They gett a feawe broken scrapis. 1546 Sufpla. 
of feore Contitions (IE. FE, ‘1, 5.) 85 Perhappes sume une of ss 
hath hylded . shepe. rg90 Suans. Cam. Areui.g Perhays 
t 1598 Mrres Palladis 
famia 286 ‘Yo thinke on this, may pleasure be prehaps 
another day. 1617 Moryson fé/7. 110 Perhaps 1 bhaue 
seene a more simptuous monument, hut a more beautif 
did I nener see. 1677 Jouxson in Nayp's Core. (1845) 18 
Perhaps 1 may give farther answer to this query. 1766 
Gotosm. Vie. Wakef xix, Perhaps I shall never see him or 
happiness more. 1835 Hoop /ectey, Prose, & Worses, He 
«eis prhaps the sole Bard at this present Whose Poems ine 
certain to pay. 1837 Dicktns @ickw. xxaii, * Very good, sir, 
responded Mrs, Raddle, with lofty politeness. ‘Then pr 
sir, you'll’ (etc. 1876 T. Harby Athelberta xxxiii, Mr. 


© Julian says that perhaps he and his sister may also cots 


for a few days before the season is over. ys 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually with 
cHlipsis: ef. PERApVENTURE 3 b, PERcASE 3 b. 
PERCHANCE 3b, 

1534 More Com. agst. Trih wt. xxiv, Uj, But as it male 
he, perhappes ye: so it may be, perhappes naye. 1615 G, 
Saspys 7'raz. 6 The ‘Towne .. stretcheth along .. perhaps 
amile in length, gra Hearse Codect, (0. Ho 8.) WIL. 207 
Perhaps abt y@ time of Edw. }. or later. 1809 Mankin G./ 
Blas xuvi. (Rudg.) 423 A Jittle too broad, perhaps. 1883 
Manch. Exant 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three, ur perbars 
four, courses open to us. 

2. In a conditional clause: As may happen or 
be the case; as is possible; by any chance: 
PERADVENTURE 2, PERCASE 2, PERCHANCE 2. Now 
rare, and chiefly in wless perhaps. 

1576 Fiemine Fanopl. Epist. 405 Vulesse (perhappes) you 
vse these or such tyke woords. 182 _N. ‘V, (Rhem.) -4¢2s 
viii. 22 Pray to God, if perhaps this cogitation of thy 
hart may be remitled thee. — 2 Cor. ii, 7 Lest perhays 
[so 16145 288 ALI by any mews] such an one be swal- 
lowed vp with oner great sorow. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa Ni, 281 Not one drop of water is to be found, valesce 
perhaps some raine falleth. fed. You may take this, un- 
less, perhaps, you would prefer to wait for a better. 

B. sé. a. A statement qualified by ‘perhaps’; 
an expression of possibility combined with uncer- 
tainty, suspicion, or doubt; an avowedly doubtful 
statement. b. Something that may happen (or 
exist), or may not; a mere possibility. 

1534 More Cou. agst. rid. wn. xxiv. Uj, All his for- 
geueness goeth, cosin, you se wel, hut by perhappes. 1641 
J. Suvte Sarah § flagar (1649) 38 Often have we known 
those that have cast themselves upon this perhaps, to have 
been taken away suddenly. a 1680 Cuarnock Delight ix 
Prayer Wks. (1849) 241 Little comfort can be sucked froin 
aperhaps. 31790 Cowper Let, fo S. Kose 3 Jan., | always 
feel in my heart a perhaps importing that we have possibly 
met for the last time. 1843 Cartyte ast 4 /’r. uh i, We 
quietly believe this Universe to be intrinsically a great, 
unintelligihle Perhaps. 1866 Ruskin £th, Dust iv. 60 We can 
make ourselves uncomfortable to any extent with perhapses. 

llence Perha’ps vw. a. tir. To use the word 
‘perhaps’; to make expressly doubtful or con- 
jectural statements; b. ¢vavs. to qualify with 
‘ perhaps’ as an expression of uncertainty. 

1789 J. Waite Lari Strongéow 11.95 Me, probably, wonld 
have continued perhapsing against Ireland, 1792 Zévina I. 
77, | perhaps'd every thing. 

+ Perhendinancer. O¢s. rare. [For *perendi- 
nanc-er, f. med.L. perendinare (erron. ferhend-) 
to stay, sojourn, lit. to defer till the day after 
to-morrow: see PERENDINATE.] A svjourner, a 


lodger. 

1489 /ninuct. Prioress Appletonin Dugdale Afonast. Angi. 
(1825) V. 654/2 Item that yee take noe perhendinauncers 
or sojorners into your place from heasforward, but if they 
be children or ellis old persons. 1736 F. Draxe Eboracui 
1. ix. 385. 

Perhenuall, obs. corrupt form of PERENNAL. 

ICf. med. L, perhennis for erennis.] it 

+Perhibit, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. perhibit-, 
ppl. stem of ferhidére to hold out, ascribe, ete, f. 
Ver- 2 + Aadére to have, hold.) ¢rans. To hold 
(to be), to repute. a area’ 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 567 Galen is perhibited its 
Author... because he celebrated it, ~ 


PERHIEMATE. 


+ Perhi-emate, 7. Os. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. per-hiemire, {. per through + Arems winter.) 
intr. To spend or pass the winter. 

x623 Cockeram, Perhiemate, to winter at a place. 

Perhorresce (paihpre's), v. [f PER- 2 + 
l.. Aorrésetre to begin to shake, to shudder, etc.] 
frans. To shudder at. 

_ ¥8gg W. Wattace in Forté. Rev. Apr. 544 The subjective 
idealism Mr, B. perhorresces. 

Peri (pieri). [mod. ad. (cl. Fr. pérr) Pers. (5p 
pir? or pert, in Pehlevi farik evil genius, male- 
vulent elf or sprite, Avestan (Zend) fairikd one 
of several beautifn] but malevolent female demons 
employed by Ahriman to bring comcts and eclipses, 
prevent rain, cause failure of crops and dearth, 
cic.; in mod. Persian, poetically represented as a 
lieautiful or graceful being (cf. fairy in Eng.) ; 
hence such combinations as fari-rit ‘fairy-faccd’, 
pui-paykar ‘fairy-formed’, etc. (Bat the word 
has no etymological connexion with /a/77'.)] 

tn Persian Mythology, one of a race of super- 
human beings, originally represented as of evil or 
malevolent character, but subsequently as good 
genii, fairies, or angels, endowed with grace and 
heanty. Hence fravsf. ‘a fair one’. 

1777-80 Ricuarnson Persian Dict. Diss. p. xxxv, Those 
beings, who inhabited the globe immediately before the 
Creation of man, they call Perés and Déves. .. The Peris are 
dascribed as beautiful and benevolent; and though guilty 
oferrors which had offended Omnipotence, they are supposed, 
i: consequence of their penitence, still to enjoy distinguished 
marks of divine favour. /éfd. xxxvi, The Peris and Dives 
are stpposed to he:formed of the element of fire. .. Perfume 
is the only food of the Peris. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1369) 64 Are the Perics come down from their spheres? 
1813 Byron Arkde Adydos 1. v, My Peri! Ever welcome 
here! 2817 Moore Lalla X., Uaradise & Peri, One morn 
a Periat che gate Of Kden stood disconsolate, 1889 GoR. 
Up for Season 240 Peer, peasants, peris of opera and play, 
Lords, ladies, and louts. 

Peri, obs. form of PERAI, South American fish. 

Peri-, prefix, repr. Gr. mepé prep. and ady., 
‘round, around, round about, about’, eombined 
in these senses with verbs and their derivatives, 
substantives and adjectives; (a) in adverbial con- 
struction, as mepBAémew to look around, mept- 
orpépery to turn round, wepiodos a going round, 
repimaros walking about. wepixpioos gilded all 
over; from the sense ‘all over’, it was an casy 
extension to those of ‘altogether, quite, very, 
exceedingly, beyond measure’, as in mepixaddys 
right beantiful, very beautiful, and that of ‘going 
lieyond’ or ‘execeding’, as in meprtofedew to over- 
shoot. (6) In prepositional construction, forming 
parasynthetic adjs. and derived sbs.,e.g. mepixdpdros 
‘ situated mep? xapdia, around or about the heart’, 
thence 76 meptxapdtov ‘the membrane surronnding 
the heart, the pericardinm ’, 

A small aumber of techuical Greek words in wept- 
were adopted in aocient .Latin ; tore were added 
in Jate and medizxeval Latin; most of these are 
representerl in the modern Komanie langs.. and in 
English (see PEricaroiom, Penicarr, -Periop, 
Peripatetic, Peripucny, PERivinase, PERIPLUS, 
PERISTYLE, PERITONEUM) ; and, on the model of 
these, adaptations of ancient Greck compounds in 
rept-, and pew compounds from Greek elements 
(frequently also from Latin elements), have been 
introduced in great numbers in modern scientitic 
Latin (esp. in biological nomenclature), and in the 
scientific terminology of the modern languages 
generally, in which ferd- has been found to be a 
convenient prefix for denominating the stractnre or 
region lying round a defined organ or part. Most 
of these terms are (with the appropriate modifica- 
tion of form) of international currency, and it is 
often difficult to ascertain in which of several 
languages a particular term was first used. 

The more important feri- words (including thuse of historical 
standing, and those in more or less general use) wilt he found 


in their alphabetical places: others of less importance or 
more exclusively technical use follow here. 


1. Innumerons scientific terms, chiefly anatomical 


and pathological. 
In these fer?- has a prepositional relation to the sb. 
implied in the succeeding element (see (4) above). 

a. In adjs. = situated or occurr.ng about or 
around, snrrounding or enclosing (the part, organ, 
etc. denoted by the second clement); sometimes 
also = pertaining to the part, or thing, denoted by 
a corresponding sb. (sec b): as 

Pe:riadventi tial, situated outside the adventitia 
or onter coat of a blood-vessel; Periampu‘llary, 
around an ampul/a or dilated month of a duct (in 
qnot., that of the bile-duct); Peria‘nal, around 
or about the anus (.Sya@. Soc. Lex.); Periarte'rial, 
around an artery or arteries; Periarti‘cular 
[L. arvécudus joint), around a joiat; Perta:xial, 
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around an axis; sec. around the axis-cylinder of a 
nerve; Peribra-nchial (-kial),around the branchic 
or gills; Peribronchial (-kiil), around the bron- 
chial tubes; Periburrsal, around a dursa mucosa 
in a joint; Periceecal (-s7k4l), around the execu; 
Perice‘liular, around a cell or cells; Perice- 
pha‘lio [Gr. xepadq head], round the head, as the 
external carotid artery; Perice‘rebral, around 
the brain, orthecerebral hemispheres; Perichordal 
(-kgadal), around the notochord or spinal cord ; 
Perichoroi‘dal (-kor-), around the choroid coat 
of the eye; Perico-rneal, around the cornea of 


_ the eye (Syd, Soc. Lex.); Perico-rtical, around 


the cortex (see CornTEX 3); Perieystic (-si'stik) 
(Gr. «vores bladder], around the bladder, or a 
cyst; Peridental [L. dens tooth] = perfodoutal ; 
Peridu'ral, around the dura mater; Periendy- 
mal, Periepe‘ndymal, around the ¢femdyma or 


_ lining membrane of the cerebral ventricles and 


spinal canal; Perifascicular fasciculus 
bundle], around a bundle, e.g. of nerve-fibres ; 
Perifi'bral, Perifitbrous, around a fibre, as 
the ferifibrum of a sponge (see b); Perifol- 
lecular, around a follicle; Periganglio-nic, 
around 4 ganglion; Periga‘stric [Gr. yaornp 
belly, stomach], around the stomach or alimentary 
canal; Periglandular, around a gland; Peri- 
glo‘ttic [Gr. yA@rra tongue], around the base of 
the epiglottis; Perignathic (-gnzepik) [Gr. yvados 
jaw], around the jaws; Perihepartic (Gr. Hrop 
liver], around the liver; Pori-inte’stinal, around 
the intestines; Perilaryngeal (-ritndz/4l), around 
the larynx; Perilenti-cnlar, (the space) surround- 
ing the crystalline lens of the cye ; Perilo‘bniar, 
around the lobes or lobules (of the liver or 
lungs); Perilympha‘ngial [1.. 4pha lymph + 
Gr. dyyefov vessel], around a lymphatic vessel ; 
Perimetrial (-inf trial) (Gr. pyrpa uterus), aronnd 
the uterus (= Pertmetric @.*); Perine-phral, 
Perine'phric (Gr. vegpés kidney}, around the 
kidney (so Perine‘phrial, pertaining to the eri 
nephrtwa: sce b); Perinu-elear, around the 
nucleus; Perio‘cular [L. ocnles eye] = fertoph- 
thalnic; Periodontal [Gr. d5ovs tooth], around 
a tooth, pertaining to the ferdodontum (see b); 
Periwsophageal (-sofe'dzr4l), around the aso- 
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reprodactive organs in mosses; || Perigio'ttis [a. 
Gr, weptyAwrris a coveriag of the tongue], the 
epithelinm or skin of the tongue; also, the epi- 
glottidean gland; |] Perinephrium [Gr. vegpés 
kidney], the connective tissue which envelops the 
kidney; {| Perfodo'ntum, -odo-ntinm [Gr. ddov's 
tooth], the periodontal membrane, which invests 
the fang of a tooth; |)Periophtha‘lmiam (Gr. 
bpSadpéds eye], the nictitating membrane of a bird’s 
eye; || Periphora‘nthium, Sof. = PERICLINIUM; 
|| Peristethium [Gr. 7700s breast], Kirby's 
name for a part of the thorax of an insect, now 
usually called mesosternum, || Peritendinenm, 
the connective tissue forming the sheath of a tendon 
(Syd. Soe. /ex.); ||Perithe lium [afterepithelium], 
a layer of cells like epitheliam, liniag a vessel or 
cavity; vascnlar epithelium; || Perizonmium [Gr. 
(ary belt] Sot, a aame for the thia non-siliceons 
membrane of a young anxospore in diatoms, (See 
quotations alter c.) 


ec. Path, In sbs. in -1113 (-ai'tis), denoting inflam- 
mation occurring in the parts around or about that 
denoted by the second element, or in the part 
denoted by a corresponding sb. (see b); with 
corresponding adjs. in -7/’¢ (-i'tik); as Pertcarpr- 


| vis, PERINEURITIS, PERITYPHLITIS, ete., q.v., and 


phagus; Perloophoric (-dofprik) (Gr. docpopor | 


ovary], around the ovary; Periophtha:lmic (Gr. 
bpOadpcs eye], around the eye; Perto:ptio [sec 
Ortic] = fertortifal; Pertorral [I., ds, ér- mouth], 
around the mouth; Perio‘rbital, around the orbit 


of the eye; Peripancren‘tic, around the pan-- 


creas; Peripapilary, around the optic papilla; 
Peripe‘nial, (muscular fibres) surrounding the 
penis; Peripe‘talous, around the petals ofa plant, 
or the petaloid ambnlacra of an echinoid ; Peri- 
pharyngeal (-ffritndzrfa}), around the pharynx ; 
Peripo'rtal, around the portal vein (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Periprosta‘tic, around the prostate gland ; 


| Peripylo‘ric, around the pylorus; Perire’ctal, 
' situated around the rectum; Perixrenal [1.. 7é 


kidney] = perincphric; Perirhinal (Gr. fis, 
fiv- nose), around the nose (Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; 
Perisple’nic, around the spleen; Perisyno‘vial, 
around the synovial membrane; Perithora‘cic, 
around the thorax; Perito'nsillar, around a tonsil 
or the tonsils; Peritracheal (-tréi*kial), around 
the trachea of an insect; Perin‘ngual [L. sgurs 
nail], around the nail; Periure‘thral, around 
the urethra; Periu‘terine, around the uterus ; 
Periva‘seular [L. vasculun: vessel], around a 
yessel or vessels (usu. blood-vessels); Perivesnous 
(L. véna vein], around a vein; Periventri‘cular, 
around a ventricle; Perivesical [L. vésica blad- 
der), around the bladder; Perivi-sceral, nround 
the viscera; Perivite‘lline, around the vitellus or 
yolk of an ovum. (See quotations alter c.) 


b. In sbs. (mostly in Latin form) denoting 
a part, organ, etc. surrounding or enclosing that 
denoted by the second element: as PERIANTH, 
-ANTHIUM, PERICARDIUM, etc, 

|| Periceme‘ntum, the substance surrounding the 
cement of a tooth; Pe‘richord [see Citorn], the 
sheath or investment of the notochord; || Peri- 
denteum [f. L. dens, denf- tooth, after PEnt- 
cARDIUM] (see quot.); || Peride‘smium (Gr. 
Seapés band], ‘the areolar tissue ensheathing a 
ligament’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); |] Peridi-dymis 
{alter epididymis], the /unica albuginea envelop- 
ing the testicle (Syd. Soc. Lex.); || Perifi‘tbrum, 
a sheath surrounding a fibre and other paits in a 
sponge; ||Perigamium [Gr. ydyos marriage} 
Bot., an involucre enclosing both male and female 


| Perienteri-tis [Gr. évrepoy intestine], 


many others, of which the following are examples. 
Periadeni‘tis (Gr. ddqv gland], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around a gland; Periarte- 
ri‘tis, of the outer coat of an artery (hence Peri- 
arteri‘tio a.); Periarthritis [Gr. dp@por joint], 
of the tissues round a joint (Sya@. Soc. Lex.); 
Peribronchi'tis, of the peribronchial connective 
tissue; Pericholecystitis [CuoLgcrst], of the 
peritoneum immediately covering the gall-bladder 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.); Pericoli-tis (-coloni‘tis), of the 
connective tissue round the colon; Pericolpi-tis 
{Gr. xéAvos bosom, taken as = vagina], of the 
connective tissue round the vagina (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
Pericowperi‘tis, of the connective tissue around 
Cowper’s glands; Pericystitis (Gr. kvomts blad- 
der], of the connective tissne around the urinary 
bladder ; Pe:ricystomati'tis, ‘ of the surrounding 
coat or membrane of an ovarian cystoma’ (Billings 
1890) ; Peridesmi‘tis, of the feridesmium (see 
b); Perididymi‘tis, of the ferddidymis (see b) ; 
Po:riencephali'tis [ENcEPiuALon], of the mem- 
branes surrounding the brain, esp. the pia mater ; 
‘of the 
subperitoneal connective tissue surrounding the 
intestine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Perigastri-tis, ‘ of the 
peritoneal coat of the stomach’ (Billings); Peri- 
hepatitis [Gr. §#ap liver], of the serous tissue 
forming the capsule of the liver; Perilaryngitis, 
of the connective tissue ronnd the laryax (Syd. Soc. 
/ex.);Perilyniphang(e)itis[seeferilymphangial 
in a], of the connective tissue around a lymphatic 
yessel; Perimetri-tis (Gr. yyj7pa wie A of that 
part of the peritonenm about the uterus (hence Peri- 
metri‘tio a.); Perimyeli-tis [Gr. zveAds narrow, 
taken as = spinal cord], of the membranes sur- 
rounding the spinal cord ; Perinephri-tis, of the 
perinephrium (sec b) or tissne surrounding the 
kidney (hence Perinephri'tic a., relating to peri- 
nephritis; also erron. = ferinephric: sce a); 
Periodontitis, of the ferfodontum (see b); Peri- 
q@sophagittie, of the connective tissue around 
the cesophagns (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Perioophoritis 
(-oplorai-tis) [Gr. dopépoy ovary], of that part of 
the peritoneum contiguous to the ovary (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Periorbi'tis (contr. for feriorbititis], of 
the periorbital membrane (sec a); Periorchi‘tis 
(see quot.); Peripachymeningitis (-peekimen- 
indgaitis), of the outer layer of the dura mater; 
Periphacitis (-fasai'tis) [Gr. paxds lentil, taken as 
=lens], of the capsnie of the crystalline lens of the 
eye (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.); Periphlebitis [Gr. 
Prey, PreB- vein], of the convective tissue forming 
the sheath of a vein (hence Periphlebi-tic @.); 
Peripleuri-tie, of the areolar tissue beneath the 
pleura; Peripy‘lephlebi-tis [Gr. nvAn gate, prey 
vein], of the connective tissue surrounding the por- 
tal vein (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perisalpingitis (Gr. 
addmyé trumpet, taken as = Fallopian tube], of 
that part of the peritoneum adjacent to the Fallo- 
pian tube (/éid.); Perispleni‘tis, of the peri- 
toneal tissue forming the capsule of the spleen 
(heace Perispleni-tic a.); Peritonsillitis, of 
the tissne surrounding the tonsil; Periurethri-tis, 
of the tissue surrounding the urethra; Perivascu- 
litis, of the perivascular sheath (see a) of a blood- 
vessel, esp? of the retinal vessels (Sya. Soc. Lex.); 
Perivisceri'tis, of the tissues round the viscera. 
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1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 143 In very severe cases [of 
Scarlatina] the Adenitis is often associated with a low form 
of *periadenitis. /é/d. IHL. 721 Carcinoma starting in the 
duodenum near the biliary papilla—juxta-ampullary or *peri- 
ampullary carcinoma, as it has been called, 1898 /déd. V. 2 
In each Jobule the peribronchial tixsue (as well as the *peri- 
arterial) is continuous with the perilobular tissue. /dfd. 313 
Both the *periarteritic and peribronchial granulations may 
occur as separate nodules. 1880 A. Fuinr #rinc. Med. 
196 To..inflammatory changes in the outer coat of the 
arteries the name “ferfarteritis is applied. 1897 -tZdbutt’s 
Syst. Med. V1. 80 *Periarticular bony formations may cause 
entire dislocation of a joint. 1881 FE. R. Laskester in 
Encyel, Brit, XM, 548/2 The Actinosoa ..exhibit a differen- 
tiation of this space into an axial and a “periaxial portion, 
1878 Bett Gegendaur's Contp. Anat, 4oo A cavity formed 
around the branchial chamber by the lumen of these united 
sacs, the “peribranchial space (perithoracic chamber of 
authors), 1873 I. H. Green /atrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 297 ‘The 
thickening erik *peri-bronchial tissue which sometimes 
occurs in chronic bronchitis. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 
(ed. 6) 243 “Peri-bronchitis..is a term applied to inflamma. 
tion of the outer halves of the bronchial wall. 1897 21 dbudt’s 
Syst. Med. 111.132 The redness, *peri-bursal swelling, and 
tenderness slowly disappeared. 1879 Sv. George's Hosp. 
Rep. VX. 353 *Pericecal inflammation. 1896 2 ébué?’s Syst. 
Med, 1. 121 An extensive *pericellular cirrhosis in cattle. 
oat lbid. VV. 537 The nerve-cells of ite brain are placed 
within pericellular sacs. 1900 Lancet 18 Aug. 5390/1 The 
*pericementum compressed between the root of the tecth 
and the alveolus very quickly became necrosed. 1890 
Bituincs Wad, Wed, Diet. 11.311‘ Pericephalicaitery, 1876 
tre Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed, 6) 153, The peri-vascular 
lymphatic spaces communicate freely with the *peri-cerebral 
spaces, 1878 Bec. Gegendanr's Comp. Anat. 447 *Peri- 
chordal tissue. 1876 tr. Haguer's Gen. Pathol, ied. 6) 151 
The *perichoroidal space and its efferent canals. 1883 
Standard 3 Jan. 5/6 The cause of death was perityphlitis 
and suppurating “pericolitis, 1857 DunGison Jed. Lex, 

4 *Pericolonitis, 1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Eye 1 ii 72 
*Pericorneal injection. 1878 A. Hamitron Were. Dis. 100 
A “*peri-cortical collection of blood, 1874 Vax Burex Dis, 
Gentt. Org. 78 The connective tissue around the gland is 
always largely implicated.., making the disease mainly a 
*peri-cowperitis. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 31 The tumor 
may be a *pericystic accumulation of pus. 1874 Vax Buren 
Dis. Genit. Org. 240 * Peri-cystitis is the formation of matter 
in the connective tissue around and outside of the bladder. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Cita, Lect, Dis. Wont. (ed. 4) xiii. 377 
Purulent “pericystomatitis .. usually leading to general 
peritonitis and death. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. go The 
absorption being performed by the *peridental membrane, 
sbid. 439 Two distinct structures..the *peridenteum of the 
tooth and the periosteum of the bone. 1753 CugmBers 
Cyel. Supp. s.v. Periostenm, This [membrane]... when it 
covers..the ligaments [is called] *feridesvatust, 1853 in 
Dunciison. 1899 Addéutt's Syst. Med. VI. 881 Secondary 
inflammatory processes. occurring in the *peridural cellular 
tissue. 1896 /é/d. 1. 184 Considered as primary “perience- 
phalitis, 1846 J. I. Day tr. SYaon's Anion. Chem. 11. 500 
Analysis of the fluid found in the peritoneuntof a boy... who 
died from *perienteritis. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled, VIL. 22 
Hallopeau. uses the word *peri-ependy mal. .as synonymons 
with central. /dfd. VI. qo4 Proliferation of the intra- and 
*peri-fascicular connective tissues. 1884 A. Ilvarr in 
Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. Hist, XX, 83 The threads are 
surrounded by a “perifibral membrane, /é/d., ‘Vhis *peri- 
fibrum envelopes the spicules as well as the fibre. 1899 
Adlbute’s Syst. Med. VAM. 586 Confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the follicles, the sebaceous glands, and the 
*perifollicular papules, 1863 Berkecey Lrtt, WJosses Gloss, 
32 *Perfeaminu, the portion of the fertile reduced 

ranchlets which contains the archegonia. 1899 l/dbutt's 
Syst. Aled. V1. 733 Thickening of the *periganglionic tissue. 
1856 Atiman /resh-Water Polyzoa 23 Vhat the *peri- 
gastric fluid cansists mainly of water which has obtained 
entrance from without. 1842 Dunetison Aled. Lex, 
"Ferigiottis, epiglottic gland. 1880 A. Funt Princ, Med. 
590 Inflammation of the serous investment of [the liver]. .1s 
called *perihepatitis. 1856 Wooowarp A/oll/usca wl. 335 
‘The lower part of the alimentary canal continues sur- 
rounded by .. the ‘*peri-intestinal sinus‘, 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,* Perilaryngitis often ends in *perilaryngeal abscess. 
1889 G, A. Berry Dis. Eve i. iv. 96 The intermediate free 
portion of the membrane fills in the *perilenticular space. 
1896 Adibutt’s Syst, Aled. 1. 840 Slight *perilobular cell 
infiltration in the portal canals. 1891 Quain's Anat. (ed, 10) 
Il. t. 38% In the serous membranes, rounded nodules. .are 
developed either around or at one side of an enlarged 
lymphatic (“fertlympiangial nodule). 899 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. VY. 439 [Lymphangitis] is practically always associ- 
ated with inflammation of the tissues immediately sur- 
rounding the vessels—*peri-lymphangitis. 1859 ‘Foon Cyc/. 
Anat. V. 69/1 *Perimetrial inflammation occasionally 
reaches the suppuration stage. 1863 V. Syd. Soc. Vear-dh, 
Aled, 402 The cellular tissue between the folds of the broad 
ligaments of the uterns is the primary seat of *perimetritic 
exudations. 1875 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat, (ed. 2) 957 
* Perimetritis is. .inflammation of the peritoneal covering of 
the uterus, 1899 A ddbuti's Syst. Med. V1. 912 A marginal 
or *perimyelitis as it is called being the result. 1897 /éid. 
IV. 342 A remarkable absence of *perinephric fat. 2877 tr. 
fl, von Liemssen's Cyel. Aled. XV. 544 Inflammations of 
the Kidney .. and of the *Perinephritic Tissues, 1880 
A. Fut / rine, Aled. Perinephritic abscess. 184a 
Duscuison Med. Lex., *Perinephritis, inflammation of the 
external cellular and fihrous membranes of the kidney .. 
Rayer, 1896 Adidutt?’s Syst. Med. ¥. 212 Shrunken nuclei 
lying in *peri-nuclear vacuoles. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex.,° Peri- 
andar space, the space that surrounds the eyeball. . between 
it_and the wall of the orbit. 1854 Zra/. R. Agric, Soc. 
XV. 1. 308 The “periodontal covering to the tooth. 1899 
Alibutt's Syst. Afed. V\. 743 Inflammation of the peri- 
odontal membrane. 1872 (i P. Mesepitn. Veetd (1878) 
93 More cases of root troubles, as abscesses, *periodontitis, 
ete, occur in teeth filled with amalgam, 1878 T. Bevaxt 
Pract, Surg. 1. 557 The ‘alveolo-dentine membrane’, or 
*periodontum, invests the root of the tooth and lines the 
bony socket. 1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. 111. 369 * Periceso- 
phageal abscess. 1900 £. A. Lankester’s Treat. Zool, i. 
vill. 22 A pericesophageal sintfs..is completely ,.separated 
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from [the body cavity] 1889 J. M. Duncan Cfin Lect. 
Dis. Wont. (ed. 4) 214 The abscess is *peri-oophoric. /did. 
180 Liability to oophoritis and to "peri-oophoritis. 1886 
Tristram in /éfs Ser. v. LV. 42 The white *periophthalmic 
line reaching to the forehead. 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 


36 The nictating Membrane or *Periophthalmium. 1893 
Syd. Soc. ex, “Uerioral, surrounding the mouth, — 1896 


Cambritge Nat. Hist. WV. 298 In the peri-vral region of 
Spatangus purpurens. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Periorbitad 
membrane. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Hye 50 *Periorbitis is 
meant to include inflammation of the orbital bones, ail of 
their investing periosteum. 1890 Binnincs Vat, Sed. Dict. 


Il. 314 *Periorchitis.., inflammation of the narica vaginalis 
lestis. 1 Aillbutt’s Syst. Med, V4. 881 External spinal 


pachymeningitis .. is also designated ‘*peripachymeningitis *. 
1897 /éie. VV, 265 Inflammation, which becomes extended 
to the “peripancreatic tissuc. 1893 Sy, So. Lew “Peri 
papillary, situated round the optic fapiléa. 1890 Vatiincs 
Nat. Med, Diet. V.314 *Peripenial muscle. 1856 HExstow 
Dict. Bot. Ferms,* Pevipetaious. 1857 Mayne axfos. Lex, 
Peripetaius, ..applied by Mirbel to nectaries which surround 
the corol or the petals..: peripetalous, 1897 Hluxiey Aas, 
fae, Anint ix. 374 Others surround the outer extremities of 
the petaloid amhulacra, and are termed peripetalous,  /hi/, 
x. 602 Aciliated *peripharyngeal band, 1896 Ad/euce's Syst. 
Med. 1. 609 A *periphlebitic abscess. 1879 BuvstEAD Fev, 
Dis. 765 Schiippel has described. .syphilitie *periphlebitis. 
1893 Brit. Med, Frai.i8 Feb, 346/1 *Periplenritis inapplied 
to an affection whose chief feature is suppurative cellulitis of 
the thoracic wall. It is not necessarily confined to the 
neighbourhood of the pleura. 1860 Sin H. Tuomrson Dis. 
Prostate {1868) 59 Deep perineal or *periprostatic labscesses), 
1897 “butts Syst. Med. V1. 953 Phe *perirectal connective 
tissue, /Afd. 674 The * perirenal fat. avrmatly tends some- 
what in the same directiun.  /44¢, 574 Perisplenic abscess 
.. described in connection with malaria. 1899 /déd. VI. 267 
The most diagnostic value attaches..to a “perisplenitic 
friction rub. 1880 A. Faint Jive. Med. 90 *Deri- 
splenitis signifies a local peritonitis about the spleen. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. wed. 6: 150 Vroad canals clothed 
with endothelium {or *perithelium), in the axis of which 
are found the bload vessels, 1878 *Perithoracic [-ee fer 
branchial above). 1876 tr. ton Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med VI. 
914 *Peritonsillar, or retrotonsillar abscess. 1897 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Med. IV. 752 Connection between acute lacunar 
tonsillitis, *peritonsillitis and acute rheumatism. 1899 Cus- 
bridge Nat. Hist. VU. 332 *Peritracheal spaces in which run 
tracheae. 1899 CHEvNE & Gurcuarp Surgical 77 catiaent tte 
x. 171 *Peri-ungual onychia, 1894 Vax Buren Dis, Gent. 
Org. 79 *Peri-urethral abscess, /éfe. 78 *Perivurethritis. 
1872 T. G. Tuomas Dis. Wonten (ed. 3) 64 ‘Peri-uterine 
callie or pelvic peritonitis, 1873 A. Fuint Ver, Syst. 
i. 36 The ise vessels here [in the cerebro-spinal centres] 
are surrounded by what have been called “perivascular 
canals. 1879 S#. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 149 ‘Phe brain 
small,..the ventricles and perivascular canals increased in 
size. 1898 Aldéutt's Syst. Med. V. 796 Anaspiratory “peri- 
ventricular effect. caused by the adhesions, 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 262 Inflammation of the *perivesical and peri- 
prostatic, connective and vascular tissues. 1867 J. Hlucc 
Microsc. we ii. 370 Iu the *perivisceral cavity of the earth. 
worm, 1898 A débutt's Syst, Med, V. 1036 The * perivisceritis 
of Huchard, 1890 Quaii's Anat, (ed. 10) 1.1. 10 Half of 
the germinal vesicle ts extruded into the “perivitelline space. 
2887 Garnsey & Bacrour tr. Goctel’s (1877) Oudfines 19 The 
two cells..grow, alongside of one another to the normal sive 
of auxospores, and on their outer surface..appeits a mem- 
brane of cellulose, the *perizonium. 


+2. In Crystallography, used (orig. in Fr., by 
Haiiy) to form adjs. applied to prisms derived from 
primary four-sided prisins, whose faces are increased 
to the number indicated by the names, by the 
development of secondary facets on their edges: 
as peridecahedral, peridodecahedral, perihexahedral, 
perioctahedral; sa peripolygonal ; also pertortho- 
gonous : see quols. Obs. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Chas, Min, (ed. 3) 198 Pert-hexa- 
hedral, perioctahedral, peri-decahedral, and peri-dodeca- 
hedrai, when the primitive four-sided prism is changed by 
means of decrements into a six, eight, ten or twelve sided 
prism. /é7i, 207 Perifpolygonal (F. peri-polygone), when 
the prism has a great number of lateral planes, such as the 
peri-polygonal tourmaline. 1857 Mayne “xpos, Lex., Peri- 
orthogonus, applied by aiiy to a variety of which the 
primitive form, which is a rhomboidal prism, changes into a 
rectangular prism by the effect of decreases: periorthogonous. 

Periagua (also + periaga, -go(e, -guay, etc.), 
another form of PiraGua. 

|| Perialgia (perijeldzia). Path. Also peri- 
algy. fmod.L., f. Gr. mwepi exceedingly + ddyos 
pain.] lixcessive pain. lence Peria-lgic a. 

1853 Duncuison Med. Lex, Periadgia, a very violent 
pain, 1857 Mayse /irfos. Lev, Cerfalgia, .. perialgy. 
1890 in Bitcines Aled, Dict. V1. 3rt. 1893 Syd. Sor. Lex, 
Perialgia, Perialgic. 

Perianth (pe‘rijenp). Sof. Formerly in L. 
form perianthium. fapp. directly after F. 
férianthe (Ronssean 1771-7), ad, mod.L, peri- 
authiun (u7the. in Ray), f. Gr. wept about + dvbos 
flower (after Gr. wepixdpmov : see PERICARP).] 

1. A structure surrounding, or forming the outer 
part of, a flower; a floral envelope. 

+a. In earlier use, a synonym of CaLyx; and, 
like it, applied also to an Ixvo.ucrE or whorl of 
bracis, as that at the base of the flower-head in 
the Composite. Obs. 


a. [1686 Ray /list. Plant. 1, 22 Semina., qua: nullo prater 
perianthium .. tegmine donantur.] 1706 Puitiies, Per. 
tanthinm, or Cadyx (among Herbalists) the Flower-cup in 
most Plants. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 169 The Bud or 
Rudiment..appears in Autumn wrapped up in a conic scaly 
Perianthiun, 1762 Enrer in PAL Trans. LIM. 82 At 
the base of this.. petal is situated an irregular .. tripliyllous 


> 


PERIBLASTIC, 


periantheum, 1806 Ganrine Brit, Bot. 44° 
Spatha 2-leaved. Perianthium superior, 3-cleft. 

B. 1785 Mantyx Kousseau's Bot. xxi, The early Hepatica 
«has a perianth of three, leaves, which being remote 
from the flower, is rather an involucre than a calyx. fed. 
xavi, The calyx or perianth comnton to the whole flower. 

b. Now, ‘Fhe outer part or envelope of a flower, 
which encloses the essential organs (stamens and 
pistils) ; either doudle, i.e, the calyx and corolla 
collectively, esp. when so much alike as to appear 
fo constitute a single part; or séag/e, when there 
is only one, which may be cither green (sepaloid) 
like an ordinary calyx, or coloured (pelaloid) like 
an ordinary corolla. 

1828 Siark Liem, Vat, fist, VW. 477 Vhe Dicotyledonous 
plants with a double perianth, but with the corolla formed 
of a single petal attached to the calyy. 1835 Jinptry 
datrod, Hot, (1848) 1. 326 The word Periauth signifies the 
calyx and corolla combined. 1857 Hlrxexey Set, § 18) A 
large number of the Monocots ledonous urders possess a potas 
Joid peritnth; that is; there cue two circles of petaloid 
organs, which, from their resemblance, or their actual 
coherence, have the appearance of a single heaamerous 
whorl. 1880 Grav Steet. Bot. vi. $1 (ed, 6) 164, 

e. In liverworts, a leafy ur membranous covering 
surrounding the archegonium; in mosses, the 
eluster of leaves surrounding the sexual organs in 
the ‘Mawer’, 

1857 Hexrrey 24. § 320 (Hepatica) The vaginule,..the 
circle of Jeaves, often confluent, surrounding it, form the 
perleane, perianth ov tuvolucel, 1866 Treas, Bot, cos (In 
liverworts] the hivolucre aid perianth coexist: sometimes 
in the same plant. 1875 Benxetr & Darrir, Sacds’ Aad, 
293 Hesides the envelopes just named [perichatium, etc), 
there isalso often in Hepaticae (but not in Masses) a so-called 
Fortaath, which grows as an ansular wall at the base ot 
the archegonium, and finally surrounds it as an open sac. 

2. altvihv and Comb, as perianth-leaf, segment, 
lube, -whorl, 

2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 356 Merminium.. Perianth- 
segments incurved, fbi, 362 Trichoncma,.spathe longer 
than the perianth-tube, 1875 Bexsert & Dyer Sachs’ bet 
556 Both of the trimeruus perianth-whorls petaloid. 

IIence + Peria‘ntheous, Peria‘nthial a.//s, 
having, or pertaining Lo, a perianth, 

1857 Mayne Furfos. Lev. Mertunthens, Bot., applied to 
a flower provided with a..perianth ¢ periantheous, 

Periapt (perijept}. Also formerly in Gr. form 
periapton, pl. -a, [a. KF. fdriaffe (16th. in 
Godef.), ad. Gr. wepiamvor, in same sense, f. wepi 
about + da7o-s fastened, f. arrer to fasten.] Some- 
thing worn about the person asa charm ; an amulet. 

1584 R. Scor Discow, Mest der. xu. vil (186) 120 All theic 
chiaraies, periapts, characters, amulets. aggt Sians. 1 //ea. 04, 
vy. Hi. 2 Now helpe ye charming Spelles and Periapts, 1661 
Lovece /fist. elaine & Win 216 Some use it ay a periapt 
against enchanntments. 1669 W. Simvson ffpdroé. CAg ue. 
74 Many periapta become effectual by being such polite 
bodies. Pisin Cuasprrs Cre, Periapton, a kind of 
medicine... which being tied abont the neck, is suppused ta 
prevent, or cure diseases. 1816 Cobtertpce Lay Sern. 341 
Superstition, goes wandering..with its pack of amulets, 
bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, &c. 1861 Lavy Liaxover in 
Mrs. Delany's Life & Corr. Ue 274 note, Dt. Graham ., 
mentions..a spider having been sewn bp in a rag and worn 
asa periapt about the neck to charm away the ague. 

Periaqua, obs. form of feriagua: sve IRACTA, 

Periarterial to -articular: sce PERI- a, ¢. 

Periaster, periastron (peri)2-stos, -e'strgn). 
Astron, Also periastre. [mod. f. Gr. epi 
close around + a@o7por star, after VERIHELION, 
Perickk.] That point in the orbit of a heavenly 
body revolving around a star (as a companion star 
in a binary system, a comet, ete.) al which it is 
nearest lo the star. Also afé7th. Mence Peria‘stral 


a, of or pertaining to the periastron. 

1851 Nicnon etrchit. Lfeaz. 223 The swiftness with which 
certiin individuals of the Double Stars sweep past their 
perthetia,—or rather their periasters—is amazing. 1867-77 
G. FL Cuampers Astron. Vocab, 918 Periastre. 1872 
Proctor £ss, Astron, iii, 4o Twenty millions of years... 
inust have elapsed since those comets were last in periastral 
passage. 1876 Afdhenatun 16 ec. 805/2 The small star is 
now at or near its periastron, 1887 Lockyrein Proc, &. Soc. 
XLIL. 154 In some [variable stars]. .the variation would 
seem to be partly due to swarms of meteorites moving 
around a bright or dark body, the maximum light occurring 
at periastron, 1890 J. Tuorston Aude. Payrsiog. xiv. § 225, 

Periauger, obs. f. periagia: see PIRAGUA, 

Periaxial: see Prni- a. 

Periblast (periblest). Avo/. [f. Gr epi 
around +-BLAST.] a. The main part of the sub- 
stance of a cell, as distinet from the external cell- 
wall and the internal nuclens: = PERIPLAST b. 
b. The onter layer of protoplasm in the egg of a 


teleostean fish, surrounding the central yolk. * 

18s7 Dunatison Aled. Lex. 694 Periblast.., the amor- 
phons matter, which surrounds the endodédast ., or cell 
nuclens, and undergoes segmentation. 1889 H V. Witson 
Embryol, Sea Bass in Bull. U.S. Fish Comm, (1891) 1X. 
216 Sections through this stage are the most important 
for the study of the formation of the periblast. /é/d. 217 
The central periblast layer becomes thicker tban in the 
earlier stages, 


Periblastic (periblastik), a. Zoébryol. [fas 
pree.+-1c.} a, In Haeckel’s nomenclature, Ap- 
plied to a meroblastic ovum which germinates by 
segmentation of the superficial part, eee 


Stratiotes, 


PERIBLASTULA, 


successively a pertmonecrula, pericytula, perimorula, 
periblasiula, and perigasirula, 

1876 Lankester in QO. Zrad. Alicrose. Sc. XVI, 62 The 
periblastic mode of development is most coaunon in the 
Arthropods, in Tracheata as well as Crustacea; .. The 
essential point about the periblastic type is this, that the 
food-material collects at an carly stage of development 
centrally, so as to be cumpletely enveloped by the formative 
protoplasm, Ae . 

b. Of or pertaining to the periblast (see prec. b), 

1889 H. V. Witson (as above) 216 They [the marginal 
cells] are even marked off from the surrounding periblastic 
protoplasm. : : ee 

(| Periblastula (peribla‘stizla). Hadéryol. [mod, 
Lf. Peri-+ Bhastuta.) The Biastruta arising 
from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 Lankester in QO. Frnd. Microsc. Sc. X Vb. 63 In such 
cases the fertilised egg passes at once to the Pemblastula 
stage, and cannot Le said to exhibit cither a /erv-moncrula 
or Peor-cytula, or /'erz-smoruls stage. 

Periblem (periblem). So. [inod. (Ger., 
Hanstein 1868, ad. Gr. wepiBaqua anything thrown 
or put round, f, meppBddAdayv to throw round, put 
on (as a covering).) Term applied to the em- 
bryonic cells of the growing-point of l’hancrogams 
from which the primary cortex is developed. 

1873 Macxas in QO, Yraé. Wierose. Se. XVI. 50 In the 
Vertblem tissues the lateral braaches and leaf-structares 
originate. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Sary's Vhaner. 8 Vhe 
separauon of plerome and periblem dues not appear in all 
cases so sharply marked. 1885 Guonate Phystad Bet. (1892) 
155 In the earliest stage of its development the leaf is a 
mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex (periblem) and 
nascent epidermis (dermatogen. 

| Peribolus (ptrisbelds), -os (ps). [a. Gr. 
repiBvdas compass, circuit, enclosure (as of a 
temple’, whence in ecel. L. feriho/us (Vulyate); f. 
epi round + Bua-, from Badd to Lhrow: cf. prec.] 
In Gre dlatig. An cnclosure or court around a 
lemple; the wall bounding such an enclosure. 
IIence applied to an exterior enclosure in early 
Christian churches. 

1706 Puiiues, Jeevbodus (in Archit.) the outward Will 
encompassing any Place; also a Park or Warren. 1776 R. 
Cuaspter Prac Greece iil, 12 Vhe temple was inclosed by 
a perbulus or wall, 1861 Lewis JZerusadee 207 “Vhe old 
wall, the outer periholus of the Temple platform. 

attrié, 1891 \. Bb. Eowarps Jharaohs, Fellahs 4 Expl. 43 
The peribulos wall twenty-four feet in thickness. 

Peribranchial tu -cz#eal: see PEui- a, c. 

|| Pericambium perikiembiém). Foz. [inod. 
L. (Nageli and Leitgeb 1868 , £ Gr. wept around 
+Campitm, q.v.] A term applied to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder ar stele, lying 
between the vascular bandles internally and the 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. It was 
originally used with special reference to roots. 

The term has aow been senerally ahandoned for Perteyctr. 

1875 Benet: & Diver Sachs’ Bot. 144 ‘Vhe formation of 
lateral roots in a mother-root commences ..in a layer of tissue 
which must be considered the outer layer of the pleas, 
and is called Pericambium. 1899 Vat. Science Dec. 458 
Pericambium was given up for the better term, pee 
because the form was apt to be confused with cainbiuay 

+ Pericard, 54. and «a. Ods, [ad. F. pérrearde 
(Paré, ¢ 1360; in Colgr.), ad. L. pericardium: see 
below.] A. 54. = Pericarnium. 

1639 J. Wo tr. Guibert’s Char. Physic. wi. 143 Vf they desire 
to have the heart embalmed by it selfe,..make an Incision 
in the pericard. 1696 2Aid. Trans, XUX, 331 In the Peri- 
card was little or no Seruin, 

B. adj. [ad. Gr. meprxapbios ; see PERICARDIUM. ] 
Surronnding or enveloping the heart. 

1708 Brit. Apolio No. 31, 2/2 Contain'd in Membrane 
Pericard. i : : 

Pericardiac (perikaudi#k), @. [f. Peri- 
CARDI-UM, after cardiac.) =PERIcARDIAL. Hence 
Pericardiaco-phrenic (perikaidoi:ikofrenik) a, 
[see Prrestc], name of certain branches of the 
internal mammary artery which are connected with 
the pericardinm and the diaphragm. 

1824-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) WW. 562 Beneath the 
pericardiac covering of the heart. 1875 Huxcey & Martin 
Hen, Biol. (1877) 133 The heart is a short, thick, somewhat 
hexagonal symmetrical organ lodged in the pericardiac 
sinus, 1893 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Pericardiaco-phrenic arteries, 

Pericardial (periki-udiil), a ([f. Prnt- 
CARDI-UM + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, oceurring in, 
or connected with the pericardium, (In quot. 1654 
app. used for ‘cordial’.) 

Pericardial fluid, the serous fluid or lymph secreted by 
the inaer layer of the pericardium. 

1954 Gayton Peas, Notes 11. iv. 51 Her breasts .. never 
leaves the trepidations, till she hath gota Pericardiall Julip, 
which she loves at her heart. 183r Cartyte Sart, Res. it. 
ii, Without which Pericardial Tissue the Bones aud Muscles 
(of Industry) were inert, or animated only by a Galvanic 
vitality. 1846 P.M. Laruam Lect. Clin. Med, xxiii. 105 
The effects of pericardial inflammation. 188 GUntTuER 
fishes 151 ‘The pericardial and peritoneal sacs. et 

So Perica‘rdian, Perica‘rdic [F. p’ricardigue 
(Cotgr.)] aazs., in same sense. 

1656 WiLounr Glossogr., Pericardian, belonging to the 
Perichard,..a membrane..involving the whole heart. 7é/d, 
s.v. Vein, Pertcardick Vern, the second branch of one of 
the two main ascendant branches of the hollow vein; whence 
it runnes to the Pericardium. 1868 Duncan tr. Figuier's 


694 


Insect W, Introd. 13 By the aid of this..the blood can 
penetrate the heart from the pericardic chamber. 

Pericarditis (perikaidaitis). ack. [f. 
PERICARD-1UM + re Inflammation of the peri- 
cardium. Hence Pericarditic (-itik) a. 

1799 Hoorrr Wed. Dict, Pericarditis, inflammation of the 
pericardium, 1834 J. Forars Lacunec’s Dis. Chest (cd. 44 
571 Cases of chronic pericarditis. 1854 Jones & Siev. /’athoé, 


Anat. (1875) 35 Cases of pericarditis of renal origin. 1857 
layne Lagos. Lev, 907/2 Pericarditic. 
|| Pericardium (perikaudidm). Anat. Also 


6 -don, 6-7 -dion, 7 anglicized pericardie; sec 
also Pertcarp, [Latinized form of Gr. (70) mepi- 
aapdiov (the membrane) round the heart (Galen), 
nenter of meptxapdeos adj, f. wept around + xapdia 
heart.] The membranous sae, consisting of an 
onter fibrous and an inner serous layer, which 
encloses the heart and the commencements of the 
great vessels. Also applicd to the sac enveloping 
or enclosing the heart or corresponding organ in 
certain invertebrates. 

1576 Newton Lemaiec’s Complex, 1056, The pannicle 
or coffyn of the heart, called Pestcardion, 1578 DANtster 
Fitst. Mani. 24b, Pericardon (whiche is the lauolucre of 
the hart), 1615 Crooke Body of Wan 358 Ml that distance 
which is betweene the Basis or broad end of the heart and 
this Pericarctum. 1658 Puiiiys, Perfcaridtie, (Greek) the 
film, or thin skin, wherein the heart is enwrapped. axzr1 
Ken ddjsunas Evang. Poet. Whs. 172 1. 170 One..from 
his Pericardium streaming cy'd Both Blood and Water. 1860 
AcFoup Cowan. V7. John xix. 34 The spear perhaps pierced 
the pericardium or envelope of the heart. 1888 Ko.Lestox 
& Jackson Andon, Life 133 Fieshewater Mussel... Next lo 
the pericardium is the non-glandular thin-walled duct. 

iTence Pericardictomy, Pericardotomy 
(-témi) [-rouy], the operation of making an 
incision into the pericardium, 

1goo Lancet 13 Oct. 1063/2 In 1898 Podrey did a peri- 
curdotomy for a bullet wound of the heart. 1902 Brit, Wedd. 
Fraé. 9 Mar. 38/2 Reichard fiads that resection of a rib is 
absolutely necessary in pericardiotomy. : 

Pericarp (perikarp). Sof, [= F. fericarpe 
(1556 in Matz.-Darm.), lt. pericarpio (Florio), ad. 
16th cL. pertcarpium, a, Gr. nepiapmoy pod, 
husk, shell, f. repi around + capzés frnit. In earlier 
use in the L. form: see Pericarpium 1.) A secdl- 
vessel; the case containing the sced or seeds, compis- 
ing the onter shell, rind, or skin, and the enclosed 
pulp, ete. ifany; the wall of the ripened ovary or 
frnit of a flowering plant. (See Expocarp, Eri. 
carr, Mersocarr.) Also applied to a special 
structure containing the spores in certain crypto- 
gamous plants, as the ecystocarp of flurideous alge. 

1759 [3. Saumianceceer Jise. Zracts, Biberg's icon, Nat. 
(1762) 63 Most of the pericarps are shot at top, that the 
seeds may not fall [Vee] Whatever surrounds the sceds is 
called by botanical writers a pericar pits, and as we want 
an English word to express Ulis, | have taken the Hberty to 
call ita pericarp. 1785 Martyx Noussean’s Bot. x. (1794) 
yg A bilocular pericarp, or seed-vessel of two cells. 1835 
iret fatrod. Bot, (1848) MM. 3 Every fruit consists of 
two principal parts, the pericarp and the seed, 1875 Bexsetr 
& Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 236 Articulated branches, which .. 
form the peculiar ‘ Pericarp ' of Lejolisia [a florideous algal, 

Hlence + Perica‘rpic a., = PERICARPIAL; Peri- 
carpoi‘dal a., resembling a pericarp. 

1819 Linney u. Richard's Obdserv. 37 The pericarpic 
direction of the embryo. 1890 Cent. Dict., Peritarpoidad. 

Perica‘rpial, ¢. [f next: sec -at.] Of or 
pertaining to a pericarp. 

1830 Linpiry Vat. re Bot. Introd. 30 An ovarium..con- 
sists of one or several connected pericarpiat leaves, called 
carpella, 1896 Haruey Jat, JAfed. (ed. 6) 381 The peri- 
carpial coats being rejected. 4 

| Pericarpium!, Zot. Now rare. [mod. 
(16th e.) L., a. Gr. mepisdpmoy.] = Prnicarr, 

19 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 99 Besides this use of the Pulp 

ericarpium for the guard and benefit of the Seed, it 
serves also..for the. .Sustenance of Maa and other Animals. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 565 Its Pericarpium is a round dry 
Capsule, slightly faur-corner’d. 1830 Linptev Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 124 Decandolle considers the rind of the Orange to be 
of a different origin and nature from the pericarpium of 
other fruit. 1866 7'reas. Lot, Pericarpium, the peridium 
of certain fungals. 

| Pericarpium 2. Afed. Obs. [med. or mod. 
L., a. Gr. mepiedpmov bracelet, £. wepi around + 
xapnds wrist.] <A plaster applied to the wrist, 
formerly used as a cure for various affections. 

1663 Bovis Usef Exp. Mat. Philos. Ww. v. x. 212 Turpen- 
tine and Soot,.. outwardly applyed are the main Ingredients 
of Pericarpiumis, extoll’d against Agnes. 1741 Compl, Fant. 
Piece wi. 80 An often try'd Pericarpium or Wrist-Plaister 
for Defluxions and Fumes of the Eyes. 

Perice, obs. form of PeRisH v. 

Pericellular to -cementum: see Peni- a, b. 

Pericentre (perisenta1). [f. Peri- + CENTRE, 
after perihelion.) That point, in the (eccentric) 
orbit of a body revolving around a centre, at which 
it is nearest to that centre. 

1902 Newcoms Study Univ. 159 The point nearest the 
latter is called the periastron or pericentre, and corresponds 
to the perihelion of a planetary orbit. ‘ 

So Perice‘ntral, Pericentric adjs., arranged 
or sitnated around a centre or central body. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pericentricus, Bot., applied by 
A. Richard to the insertion of stamens when the undivided 


PERICLASE. 


part of the calyx being plane or only concave, the stamens 
appear to be disposed around the centre, asin the Polsgouca : 
pericentric, 1889 Bexxetr & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 192 
These pericentral tubes are often connected with one another 
and with the axial cell by threads of protoplasm. 1890 
Cent, Dict., Pericentral tubes, in bot., in the so-called 
polysiphonous seaweeds, the ring of four or more elongated 
cells surrounding the large central elongated cells. 1895 
Funk's Stand, Dict., Prricentric, accumulated or deposited 
around a central point: specifically, in geology, said of lava 
accumulated on the sides of a cone, either in streams or as 
failing fragments. 

Pericerebral: see Pert- a. 

Perichetial (perikitiil), 2 Bot. Also 9 
perichetal, [f next +-aL.] Belonging to or 
constituting the perichzetinm., 

1821 5. F. Grav Nat. Are. Brit, Pt 1, 221 Perichaial 
leaves, —linbricated leaf-like organs surrounding the repro- 
ductive organs [of Mosses]. 1835 Linotev Jatrod. Bot. 
(1848) I. 107 [The sporangium] is..surrounded by leaves of 
a different form from the rest, and distinguished by the 
name of perichetiad leaves. 

| Perichetinm (perik7tiim), Zot. [mod.L. 
(in Linnzeus Gew. land, (ed. 5, 1754) 487), f. Gre 
nepi around + yaity long hair, as of a mane, leaves, 
fotiage ; in modern use taken also as =‘ bristle’. 

Perichetium (on the analogy of perianthium, pert 
carpium, etc.) ought 10 mean ‘that which surrounds or en- 
circles the hair or foliage’, but is employed to express the 
hair or foliage that surrounds.] 

-\ whorl or cluster of modified leaves at the base 
of a group of reproductive organs, or of the fructi- 
fication, in mosses and some liverworts. 

1997 Licutroot FYora Scot. 1.737 Haller ranks this moss 
{Aryan caspiticiuu] among the Hysamns on account of 
the vagina or ferichertium at the base of the filament. 
1796 Witurrinc Brit. Péants (ed. 3) 1. 364 An anther taken 
out of the Perichatium or teafy calyx. 1863 Berkrcey 
Brit. Mosses Gloss, 312 Lerichaztinw, the leaves hnniediately 
surrounding the base of the fruit stalk. 

Perichetous (periktas), @ Zool. [f mod. 
L. Jerichata, a genus of worms having the seg- 
ments surronnded by bristles (f. as prec.) + -ous.] 
Surrounded by bristles; having segments surronnded 
by bristles, as earthworms of the genus /ericheta. 

1870 RoLLESTON Anim, Life 125 The esophageal or ‘calci- 
ferous’ glands, structures said to attain a great development 
in the Perichztous worms. 1896 Cambridge Nat. Iiist. UU. 
268 The ‘ perichactous’ condition of some earth-worms, 

Periche, obs. form of PERISH. 

Pericholecystitis: see Prert- c. 

|| Perichondrium (perikp-ndridm). Azad, 
[mod.L., & Gr, nepi around + xévépas cartilage ; 
after Periosteut. In mod.F. férichondre.] A 
mempbiane, consisting of fibrous connective tissue, 
enveloping the cartilages except at the joints. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 51 Cartilages are. .covered 
with a Membrane named Perichondriunt, which is a-kin to 
the Pertosteuvr of the Bones. 1756 Gent. Alag. XXVL. 516 
To take them off with a cutting instrument, destroying the 
periosteum and perichondrium, 1881 Muivart Cat 287 The 
mucous membrane..is inseparably united with the peri- 
esteum and perichondrium of the different parts. | ; 

Hence Pericho'ndrialc., surrounding or investing 
a cartilage; of or pertaining to the perichondrium ; 
|| Perichondri-tis, inflammation of the petichon- 
drium (hence Perichondri ‘tic a., pertaining to or 
affected with perichondritis) ; || Perichondro-ma, 
-ome, a tumour growing from the perichondrium. 

1839-47 Tonn Cycl. Anat. 111. 1005/2 *Perichondrial 
lining of the cartilaginons passages, 1878 Brun Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat, 451 Ly investing or growing around the carti- 
lage, forming a perichondrial ossification. 1846 tr, //asse's 
Descr, Diseases Cire. § esp. ww. v. 276 No difference is 
observable between this disease and *perichondritis. 1880 
A. Fusxt Princ, Afed. 292 Inflammation of the tissues 
immediately surrounding the laryngeal cartilages is called 
laryngeal perichondritis, 1875 Joxes & Siev. Patho. 
Anat, (ed. 2) 142 Cartilaginous tumours arise. .more rarely 
on the outside, under or from the periosteum (*perichon- 
droaia', 5 ; 

Perichord to -choroidal: see PERI- a. 

| Perichoresis (pe:rikori‘sis\. Theol. [a. Gr. 
neptxepnos going round, rotation.) = CrreuM- 
ENCESSION, q. ¥. 

[178 Ginnon Deel. § F. xxi. note, The mepyapyocs, or 
circumtincessio is perhaps the deepest and darkest corner of 
the whole theological abyss.] 1858 J. Martineay Stud. 
Chr. (1873.79 Are we to understand the phrase three persons, 
tomean three beings united hy ‘ perichoresis’? s895 Eowaros 
in E.xposttor Oct. a43 The perichoresis within the Trinity 
does not touch the Logos so far as ‘He is incarnate. 

| Pericladium (perikl-didm). Bor, [mod.L. 
(Link 1825), f. Gr. epi around + «Adbes branch.] 
The sheathing base of a leaf-sialk when expanded 


$0 as to surround the supporting branch. 

183a Linotey /utrod. Bot. 93 When the lower part only 
of the petiole is sheathing, as in Umbellifera, that part is 
sometimes called the fericladitem, 1856 in Hexscow Dict, 


Bot. Terms. 

Periclase (pe‘riklzs). Afi. [ad. mod.L. 
periclasia (Scacchi, 1840), etron. f. Gr. mept- Very, 
exceedingly + «Adors breaking, fracture: intended 
to refer to its very perfect cleavage. (But Gr. 
mepicAaots means twisting or wheeling round; 
brokenness, ruggedness.)]_ A mineral consisting 
of magnesia with a smal] admixture of protoxide of 


PERICLASITE. 


iron, found in greenish crystals or grains, in ejected 
masses of crystalline limestone at Vesuvius and 
elsewhere. Also called Periclasite (peri:klasait). 

1844 Dana Afi, 405 Periclase..occurs in the calcarcous 
blocks of Mont Somma. 1868 /é/d. i Periclasite. 1872 
Nevill Catal. Jin. 28 Periclasite, small but perfect crystals 
in calcite. c 3 

Periclean (periklfin), ¢. [f proper name 
Pevicle-s + -ax.] Of or pertaining to Pericles 
(B, @. ¢ 495-429) and his age in Athenian history ; 
the period of the intellectual and material pre- 
eminence of Athens. Also ¢raus/f. 

a@ 1822 Suessey Ess. & Lett, (Camelot ed.) 46 The Greeks 
of the Periclean age. 1874 Manaery Soc. Life Greece i. 2 
If one of us were transported to Periclean Athens. 190% 
Daily Chron. 4 Oct. 4/6 She..has striven towards the Peri- 
clean ideal of the woman least spoken of for good or evil 
among men, 1901 Mest, Gaz.12 Dec. 4/2 Raeburn..lived 
during what Str Walter Armstrong quite justly calls the 
Periclean age of Edinburgh. u 

Periclinal (periklainal), a. (s6.)  [f. Gr. mepe- 
aXiv-ys (See next) + -AL: ef. aarticdinal. 

1. Geol. Sloping in all directions from a central 
point: = QuUAQUAVERSAL. 

1876 Pace Ady. Fext.dk. Geol. iv. 84 They are found in 
dome-shaped positions, and sloping on every side froma com- 
mon centre or apex, and then they are said to be periclinal, 
cycloclinal, or quaquaversal. 1881 Jounston in Pop. Sci, 
Alonthly X1X. 53 Vhe subjacent rock would thus havea 
quaquaversal or periclinal dip away on all sides. . 

2. Bot. [= Ger. perthiine (Sachs 1878).} Applied 
to those cell-walls at a growing-point which run in 
the same direction as the circumference of the 
shoot. Also as sé. = periclinal wall or plane. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 951 Vhe planes of the walls in a 
growing-point are classified thus: a. Pertelrnal, hose which 
are curved in the same direction as the surface (seen 
in tongitudinal section). 6 Anticinal...c. Radial... d. 
Transverse, (bid. Vf the outline (in longitudinal section) 
of the growing-point is a parabola, the periclinals will con- 
suitute a system of confocal paraholas of different paramcter, 
1885 Goopate /hysiol. Bot. (1892) 382. 

Hence Periclitnally a/v., with a dip on all sides 
from a central point. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pericline (pe'rikloin). AZéu.  [mod. f. (Breit- 
haupt 1823) Gr. wepexAtvys sloping all round, on 
all sides, f. wept around + -«Aivys sloping, f. «Awe 
to bend, lean; in refcrence to the great inclination 
between the terminal and lateral faces.) A variety 
of ALpite found in large opaque white crystals in 
the chloritic schists of the Alps. Also aétrtd., as 
pericline twin, « twin crystal in which the 
macrodiagonal axis is the twinning-axis, as is 
frequent in crystals of perieline. 

1832 C. U. Suurparn fin, 186 Perikline. Heterotomous feld- 
spar. 1868 Dana J/in.(ed. 5) 350 Pericline is in large, opaque, 
white crystals, 1898 Natnuradist 176 A zona) structure as 
well as twinning both on the pericline and albite plans. 

|| Periclitnium, Sof. (mod.L. (Cassini 1818), 
f. Gr. wept around + «Airy couch.J] The involucre 
of Composite. 

1826 G. N. Luoyvp Bot. Terminol, 148 Perictinium, ..a 
term used by Cassini to denote the common calyx of com- 
pound flowers. 1832 LinpvEy /ntrod, Sot. 102 In Composita:, 
the involucrum often consists of several rows of imbricated 
bracteae. .. Linnwos called it calyx communis, .. Richard 
periphoranthiunt, Cassini perictinium. 
+ Peri-clitancy. Os. rare-°, (6. L. periedé- 
taut-em, pr. pple. of periclitdri: see below and 
-ANCY.] = PERICLITATION. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Periclitancy, Periclitation, a 
proving, adventuring, ..jeoparding, or putting in hazard. 

t+ Peri-clitate, j//. a. Obs. [ad.L. periclitat-us 
tried, tested, pa. pple. of perielitarT; sec next.] 
Exposed to peril, imperilled. 

1s25 St. Papers Hen. ViEE, V1. 481 The occasion of 
longer division in Cristendome, wherhy the hole state of the 
same may be periclitate and putin extreme daunger. 

+ Peri-clitate, v. Oés. [f. L. periclitat-, ppl. 
stem of fericlitari to expose to risk, danger, or 
peril, f. periculum, periclum trial, risk, danger; 
cf, F. fericliter (1390 in Godef.).]  ¢rans. To 
expose to peril; to imperil, endanger, risk. 

1623 Cockeram, Periclitate, to hazard. 1657 ToMLinson 
Renou's Disp. 390" They would periclitate their lives. 1765 
Sterse 7+. Shandy VILL iii, Such a dose of opium} 
periclitating, pardi ! the whole family of ye. 

b, tatr, for pass, In pr. pple. (also as Ppl. a.). 

1694 Motreux Rabelais v. (797) 232 Our State's naufra- 
geous and periclitating. 1853 7ait's Jfag. XX. 262 The 
policy of Metternich..wonld appear to be the one obligatory 
on the statesmen of that ever periclitating monarchy. 

+ Periclita‘tion, Os. [a. F. pcrielitation 
(@1530 in Godef.), ad. L. periclitation-em, n. of 
action from fericlitdri: see prec.] 

1. The action of exposing or condition of being 
exposed to peril ; peril, danger, hazard, jeopardy. 

1527 St. Papers ffen. VILI, V1. 585 To the danger and 
periclitacion of Cristes feithe. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer's 
BR, Physicke 49f1 \t may without anye periclitatione be 
administrede to them. 1625 Cuas. 1 Sp, Wks. 1662 1. 361 
Your own Periclitation necessitates an early Resolution. 
1 9 H. L'Estrance Alitance Div. Of; 316 Corporal 
maladies, which are accompanied with great periclitation, 

2. An experiment, esp. one involving risk; a 


trial, a ventore. [So in L.] 
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1658 Puituirs, Zerreditation, (lat. an adventoring, hazard- 
ing, orendangering. 1670 Mavswarine Péysiefan's Kepos.8t 
This Prescription. .is grounded upon some former periclita. 
tions, 1897 Howrtts Land, Lion's Head 227 During his 
social and financial periclitations in a region wholly incon- 
ceivable to her, F 

+Periclitator. Oés.  [agent-n. in L. form 
from L. fericéttiir?: see above.} One who makes 
a venture or experiment 3; an experimenter, 

1602 F, Herine tr. Odenddrfer's Anat, ip. Ded. Aij, 
Bolde Periclitators in the Practise of Physicke. 1657 ‘Voan.tn- 
son Nenou's Disp. 114, V will not relate stories..of these 
inipious periclitatours. pay 

Pericolitis to -colpitis: see PEri- c. 

Periconch pevrikpyk). Zood, [f. Gre mepi 
around + «éyxn shell.] A shell growing around 
the body in the veliger or larval form of a molluse. 

1888 Proc. aston Soc. Nat, fist. XXALL 542 Professors 
Hyatt and Brooks consider the protoconch in eephalous 
molluscs as .. probably derived from the periconch of 
Scaphopods. 

|| Pericope (péri-kopZ. [Late L. fertcope 
(Jerome) section of a book, a. Gr. wepixony a 
section, f. mepé around + xony cutting, mepicon-T-ev 
to cut round. In mod. Adrécofe.] A short 
passage, seclion, or paragraph in a writing. 

1658 W. Berton /fin. Anton. 59 Vou shall have the whole 
pericope, as itis in the ‘Vranslation of Ptolemie fiom the 
Arabick. /éfd. 71 A corrected reading of the whole Peri- 
cope. 1884 Adin, Aes. Jan. 137 The pericope of ‘the 
woman taken in adultery’ is entirely omitted) fom this 
work. 1889 l.ientroor Ass. ‘Supernat, Nedig. 203 This 
pericope is an interpolation where it stands. 

b. Lecd. A portion of Scripture appointed for 
reading in public worship. 

1695 J. Kowanns Perfect, Serspt. 1. sili. 566 Jerome speaks 
ofa fericope of Jeremiah. 1869 Ginstcke in J. pool Lit 
4 PAH. Soc. frac. NXVL 312 Next in point of antiquity 
is the division of the Pentateuch into 175 Pericopes. 1884 
D. Hunter tre Rexss's /fist, Canon ic 3 These passages.. 
were disconnected fragments,. simply pericopes or lessons, 
as they were called‘afterw ards in the Christian Church. 

c. Ane. Pros. * A passage consisting of strophe 
and antistrophe’ (Liddell & Scott s.v. mepixomn), 

Tlence Pericopic (perikgpik, «., of, pertaining 
to, or connected with a pericope, esp. in relation 
to the lesson for the day. 

1888 J. Kur Lect, fist. Prraching vii. 117 The passage 
for the day way called a Pericope or section, this gave 
rise to the Pericopic system of preaching, which prevails 
sull on the Continent in many Protestant churches. Zéve. 
ix. 160 Every minister who cares to have an intelligent con- 
gregation should adopt some ‘ pericopic ' system, reserving 
freetlom for occasional divergence from it. 

Pericorneal to -cowperitis: sce PEKI- a, ¢. 

+Pevicrane, Ods. [a. F. pcricrdue (tag. in 
Hiatz.-Darm.), ad. med. or mod.L, perteranzune: 
sce next.} = PeRICRANIUM (chiefly in sense 2). 

1682 D'Urrey Butler's Ghost 1sg For with all Calmness 
Vle maintain, Had Wisdom seizd your Pericranc,.. Vou 
would just Sentiments pursue, And grant my Depositions 
troe, 1708 T. Warp fog, Acf uit. (1710) 17 ‘These issn'd 
ont of Penrys Brain, And Vdal’s fruitful Pericrane. ae 
Aluseum Rust. VW. Uxxxi. 280 Though no great scholar, 
(he] may have many things treasored up in his pericrane. 
1804 Huppesrorp I! Yecamitcal Chaplet 158 Ajax a rock in's 
arms could take And huel it at your pericrane. 

| Pericranium (perikreniim). Also 6-¥ in 
Gr. form pericranion. [med. or mod.L., a. 
Gr. mepixpdnoy, neuter of mepipdvios round the 
skull, = 9) mepixpdvios x:Tev the membrane under 
the skin of the skull, f. mep¢ around + «pavioy skull.] 

1, Anat. The membrane enveloping the skull, 
being the external periosteum of the eranial hones 
, beg2g tr. Brasswich's Surg. Aivb/2 That panicle that 
is named of Galienus pericraneum dothe covere all the 
hole panne, and is somwhat lyke to senewes.] 1541 R. 
Cortann Guydon's Crert Chirurg. Div, Of what substaunce 
is the great pannacle that is called Pericranium, and wherof 
bredeth it? 1741 Monro -lmedt. Bones (ed. 3)66 Perivsteum 
(common to all the Bones, but in the Scull distinguished 
by the Name of Pericranfi). 1878 T. Bravant Pract. 
Surg. £ 198 It is probable that the blood is effused beneath 
the pericranium, 

2. loosely (usually in affected or humorous use) : 
a. The skull, cranium; b. The brain, esp. as the 
seat of mind or thought. Now rare. 

1590 Martowr 2nd Pt. Taméurl. 1. iti, Cleave his peri- 
cranion with thy sword, 1621 Frercner fs, Princess . v, 
The clerk and he are cooling their pericraninms. 1630 
Dexxer 2nd /t, Honest Wh. w. i, We whose pericranions 
are the very limbecks and stillatorics of good wit. 1700 T. 
Brown Asnuseni, Ser, §& Com. 10 The Caprichio came 
Naturally into my Pericranium, 1816 T. L. Peacock Aead- 
dong fail i, Arguing .. various knotty points which had 
puzzled his pericranium. oe L. Hunt Alen, Women, & 
&, Vf. iv. 52 A possessor of oaks thick as his pericranium. 

Wence Pericra‘nial a., of or pertaining to the 
pericranium (whence Pericra‘nially adv., in quot. 
humorously = 50 as to cover the skull); Peri- 
eranics (-kre-niks}, Aseweerous, * brains’, wits; 
|| Pericrani‘tis, inflammation of the pericranium. 

1890 Cent, Dict., Pericranial, 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXML 
220 My wife had taken. .the book, and... the wig, and, placing 
the Jatter pericranially where the former had been, she gave 
the volume to the countess. 1800 Lame Let. to Manning 
22 Aug., To speculate strangely on the state of the good 
man’s pericranicks, , 1852 J. Minter Pract, Surg. iv. (ed. 2) 58 
Idiopathic pericranitis is more frequently chronic than acute, 
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+Pe'ricrany, 00s. In7 -ie; pl.-ies. Angli- 
cized form of PERICRANIUM, 

1658 Puituirs, Pesteranie,..the hairy sealp, or skin that 
covereth the skull. 1728 Ozni tr. Fonrnefort's Vor. 1 
103 The smoke..began to muddle the poor Peoples Peri- 
cranten, 1735 Swirt fectry Mise. Veiga And when they 
join their Penicranies, Out skips a Book of Miscellanies. 

Periculant (ptrickimlant , a wonce-wd.  [f. 
L. fericniint-em, pr. yple. of rare L. peri ulari, 
f. fericul-2on danger +-Axv.] Iu danger, in peril. 

1896 How tis /mpressions & Fp. go A Purgatory cout 
of which one can hopefully undertake to pray periculant 
spirits. 

t+ Peri-culons, «. O/s. [ad. 1... pericadis-us, 
f. fevfeadiae danger, peril: sce -ols.] — Periovs, 

1547 linokoy Arem. Meade Prefig bi perteulns causes one 
Chiturgion ought to consult with an other, 11552 Lar axp 
fin, Hib. 47 Driven toward the Mouth of this Winter, wher 
is no Hiaecn, but periculus Kokkes, 1646 Siu TL. Browse, 
send. EP OwW. sit (1650) 137 Saturne, doth cause these 
pericalops periods. 16830. Hooke Ae Pordage’s 
all yes tte Die, vo Periculeus tempestivities, hard Seasons. 
71835 [foc in frascrs Mag. X1 Wis really ridiculous 
To turn tity folie a case so per ulous, 

Hence + Peri‘culousness O/;. 

1547, Doorn Brome Headta clsaxv. ugh, Vhlehothomy 
the whiche Todyd neuer vee in this matt i, cousiderynze 
the periculisnes of ir. 

Pericycle (perisaik’h. Net, (mod. (Van 
Vieghem, in kr. 1882, ad. Gr. aepixumados all round, 
spherical, wepexvedoty to encirele.} A team applied 
(instead of the earher PERICAMBIUM to Tbe outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder, lying between the 
vascular bundles inleimally, and the chdodermis or 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. 

1894 Scott Stem turad Hof, Gt Surrounding the whole 
ring of sascalar bundles on the outside isa layer of thin- 
walled cells, the fevinrede, 3896 [es stow Wedd # dices s 39. 

Pericystic to -denteum: sce PEKI- ac. 

|| Pericytula perisivtila). Aivdryol. [imod.1., 
f. Pente + Crtens.) The Cyrena arising from a 
PERIBLASTIC ovUnL. 

_ 1876 Lannister in Q. Peal. Mivosc, Sc. NVI. 62 Haechel 
is inclined fiom this to assert as a general rote that the 
Perimoterula acquires a nuclets, becomesa Peri ytala, and 
then cleaves int: (vo, four, &e., cells, to form the Perinerula 

Periderm (j«‘rideam.  [inod. f. Gr. wept 
around + bépya skin: in mod.h. perederaic.J 

lL. Zo0d. A hard or tough covering investing the 
body in certain ]1lydrozoa. 

1870 Nicuo.son J/an. Zeed. 77 Wis invested by a strong 
corneons or chitinous covering, often termed the ‘ periderm *. 
2. Lot, A name introduced in Ger, feridermts 
by von Moll (1836), to designate the corky layers 
of plant-stems ; subsequently extended to include 
the whole of the tissucs formed from the cork- 

cambium or phellogen. 

[1839 Linntey futrad. Bot. (ed. 3) 8) The Apiphienur of 
Link, 7tenae or Feridermiis of Mohl, consisting of several 
layers of thin-sided tabular cells.) 284g J. WH. Barrovr 
Alan, Bot. § 85 After a certain petiod, ..the corky portion 
becomes dead, and is thrown off.., leaving a layer of 
tabular celis or feriiferm below, 1875 Penni & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Hot. 81 Vhe formation of cork is very frequently 
continuous, or is renewed with interruptidy | and when this 
oceurs nniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Veriderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime gencially destroyed. 

Hence Peride‘rmal ¢., of or pertaining to the 
periderm, C 

1884 Bower & Scorr Me Rary’s Phaner. 545 ‘he peri- 
dermal structures always arise in a layer of cells which has 
already been differentiated. /éfd , The formation of. bark 
is the immediate conscquence of the internal formation of 
periderm, and the name ty as a rule employed for the dricd- 
up tasues and the adjacent peride:rmal layers conjointly, 

eridesmitis, -desmium: sec l'exI- b, e. 

lPeridiastole (peridaiacstelZ).  /’Aysiol. 
[mod. (Gendrin, in Fr.) f. Gr. mept over, be- 
yond + Diastoe.] « ‘Term for the hardly appreci- 
able interval of time between the diastole of the 
heart and the following systole’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 
Hence Peridiastolic (-doijiste'lik) a. belonging 
to the peridiastole. (Cf. PERIsYSTOLE, -1¢.) 

1842 Dunguson Sled. Lew, iastole,..the almost in. 
appreciable time, whicb clapses between the diastole and 
systole has been called ferisysto/e, and that which succeeds 
to the diastole, peridiastole. 1875 Havorn Dis. f/rart 81 
Peridiastolic phenomena are, complete relaxation of auricles 
and ventricles, and free entrance of blvod from great veins 
into auricles, and from auricles into ventricles. 1876 tr. 
il, von Ziemssen's Cyel Med. V1. 56 It is a matter of 
choice if any one likes to imitate Gendrin, and distinguish 
a peridiastolic as well as a presystolic murmur, and a peri- 
systolic one. a . ¥ 

Perididymis, -didymitis: see PERi- b, c. 

Peridinial (peridinial), @. Zool. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. Leridinium, f. Gr. mepidtvys whirled round, 
nepittvery to whiil round.] Belonging or related 
to the genus Peridintene (wreath-animalcules), or 
family Veriddniide of infusorians. 

! Peridium (péricdiim). Pl. -ia. Sot, [a. 
Gr. mnpiitov, dim. of mpa leathern bag, wallet.J 
The onter coat or envelope of certain fungi, which 
encloses the spores; it is variously shaped, and 
often partly gelatinous. 
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1823 in Crasn Technol, Dich 1826 G. N. Liovo Bot, 
Terntinol. 148 Pertdium, a thin membrane in some Fungi, 
which separates in various ways, under which lie the seeds 
or seed-bearing bodies. 1832 Linpiey /utrod. Bot, 1. iil. 
203 Pertdiun, is also a kind of covering of sporidia; per?- 
diolum isits diminutive. 1861 Bentey A/a. Hot. 387. 1874 
Cooke Fung? 34 ‘Ihe peridia are seated upon this mycelium. 

Tlence Peridial a., of or pertaining to the peri- 
dium; Peri‘diiform a., of the form of a peridium; 
Peri‘diole [mod.L. pertdtolum, dim, of peridiun], 
a small or secondary peridium, or the inner layer 
of a peridium when double. 

1832 [see Pertoium), 1832 Lisurey J/etrod. Bet. 207 
Peridiole, Fro; the membrane by which che spornules are 
immediately covered. 1857 Mavye /orfo. Ler, Pere 
diolum,..a peridiole. 1874 Cookr Fung? 35 ternally 
there is a filamentous tuoic, composed of interlaced fibres, 
sometimes called the peridiole. 1887 Garsxsiv & Batrour tr 
De Bary’s Fungi xxix. 312 A very massive peridial wall. 

Peridot (petidet). Forms: 4 peridod, \peni- 
tot), 4-5 peritot e, (pelidod.de), 5 perydo, 
perydote, -tote; 8-9 peridot 0, (g peritot). 
[a. F. Aderdot, in OF. ferttof (1220 in Dn Cange, 
feridol, -ton, peredo, pelido (Godef.), in med. 
(Anglo-)L. feradofa (1272 in Du Cange’. 

The uncertain forms and foreign appearance of the word 
have suggested an Oriental origin: but there appears to he 
io valid basis for the conjecture of its identity with Arabic 
Saridat ‘pearl, precions stone‘) 

ta. In ME., A name of the chrysolite. Ods. 
(bef. 1500). b. (From Fr. after 1700.) A jeweller’s 
term for the variety of chrysolite called OLIVINE, 

[1265 MWardrode Ace. on Pipe Roll 53 Men. M1 am 2 
dorse,j laspis cum cassa et j anulus cum peridota ct j saphi- 
mas, 2348 Vest. Héor. (durtees! 1.51 Unum anulum cuin 
peridod imposito. 1358 /é/d@. 70 Annulum meum aureum 
cum lapide vocato pelidod.] 13.. 2 2. Addit. 2B. 1472 
Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay perles bitwene. crgoo MAUNDEY. 
(1839) xx. 219 The grene ben of Emeraudes, of Perydos | F. 
p-ridoz)\, and of Crisolytes. cxgoo Siege af Troy 1496 in 
Archie neu. Spe XU 47 With Charbuncles that shynes 
bryght And Perytotes of moche myght. ¢ 1420 Anturs of 
Arth. xxstlrel. MS.) His polans with his pelidoddes were 
poudertto pay. ¢ 1460 Amare 155 Deamondes and koralle, 
Perydotes and crystall, And gode garnettes bytwene. 

b. 1706 Portes, /erido? (Vr), a precious Stone of a 
greenish Colour. 1788 tr. Cronsted:'s Min. (ed, 2) 1. 142 
The oriemal crysolite and peridot are the very same gem. 
1811 Pingerton Petrad. VI. 31 ‘Vhe common chrysolite, or 
peridot of the French. 1877 W. Joxes Finger-ring 247 
A gold ring with a stone called Peritot. 1885 /facgd. Brit. 
XVIM. 34/1 #eridote, a name applied by jewellers to the 
green transparent varicties of olivine. When yellow, or 
yellowish-green, the stone is generally known as £ Bere lite’. 

attrib, 1874 Dawkins in Ass. Owens Call. Manch. ve 136 
Identity of composition may be traced between the meteorite 
of Chassigny and the peridot rock of New Zealand. 

ITence Perldo'tie a., pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or containing peridot ; Pe'ridotite 1/1. [sec 
-1TE ! 2 b],a mineral consisting of peridot (olivine) 
with admixture of various other minerals. 

1897 Geinie Ave. Volcanoes Gt. Brit. 1. 31 Picrites or 
other varieties of Peridotites. 


Peridrome (petidraim).  [ad. Gr. repidpop-os 
running round, a surrounding rim or gallery, f. 
wepi round + -8pozos running, Spdyos a race or 
course: in mod.I". péridronte.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Peridrowme,a gallery, 1876 Gwitt Archit. 


Gloss., Peridrenie, the space, in ancient architecture, between 
the colunmns of a temple and the walls enclosing the cell. 

Peridural: see Peni-a. Perie, var. Perry 
Obs., pear-tree. Perieces: see Prrtact. 

|| Periegesis (pe:ri¢dzfsis). a. Gr. meprq- 
ynois, lit. the action of leading about as a guide, 
{, wepi around + Fyne leading; hence, a description 
such as that given by a gnide.] A description of 
a place or region. (In quot. 1820, A journey or 
progress about, a tour.) So Periegetic (pe:i,?- 
dze'tik) a. [ad. Gr. mepenyntinds befitting a mepiy-yytas 
or guide, descriplive], giving a description of a 
place or of objects of interest. 

1627 3. Jonson Underwwools xvi, In thy admired Peri- 
egesis, Or universal circumduction Of all that read thy 
Poly-Olbion. 1820 Last Effa Ser. Tuo aces hens In 
his ferieges/s, or triumphant progress throughout this island. 
wso Lurven tr. C. 0. ddiller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) $35 Peri- 
egetic authors who described remarkable objects in places 
famed for art. 1857 J. W. Donatpson Chr. Orthod, 228 'Vhe 
hook of Joshua. actually mentions (xviii. 9) a periegesis of 
the Ifoly land ‘ described by cities into seven parts ina hook’. 

ll Perielesis (perijflfsis’. Afus. [a. Gr. wept- 
eiAnois rolling round, convolution, f. mepf round + 
efdnois whirling, f. eiAety to wind.] In mediseval 
music, A long ligature (LIGATURE sé. 4) or series 
of notes sung to one syllable, usually towards the 
end of a phrase or melody. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict, Mus. 11.691 Periclesis, 
+o long and sometimes extremely claborate form of Liga- 
ture, sung towards the close of a Plain Chaunt Melody... 
Like the Cadenza in modern music, the Perielesis generally 


makes its appearance in connection with the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable of a final phrase. 


Periencephalitis, ctc.: see PERt- c. 

|| Pevienteron (perijentérpn). Zuedryo/. and 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Peri- + Gr. &repoy intestine.] 
A space between the outer and inner layers (ccto- 
derm and endoderm) of a gastrula, being the 
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| remnant of the blastococle persisting after gastru- 
lation, and forming a primitive body-cavity or 
| perivisceral space, as distinct from the archenteron 
or primitive intestinal cavity. Ilence Perienterie 

(-enterik) a, of, pertaining to, or contained in 
| the perienteron ; perivisceral. 
| 1877 Huxnny Amat. Jam, Aiur, xii, 685 ‘The perienteron.. 
| may give rise directly to the perivisceral space, or channels, 

of the adult. 1878 Beuu Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 50 Vhe 

hody-cavily, or perienteric cavity. , 

Perier, perierer, variants of PERRIER Ods. 
Periergy (pe tijsidzi). rare. [ad. Gr. neprepyta, 

f. mepiepyos over-careful, f. mepi + épyov work.] 

(See quots.) 
| 1589 Purresnys Eng. Poesie at. xii. (Arb.) 265 Therefore 
| the Greekes call it /’rrtergia, we call it over-labor, iumpe 

with the originall; or rather (¢4e c7adeus) for bts ouernvach 
| curiositic and studie to shew himselfe fine ina light matter. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio, Pertengy, needless cantion or trouble 
in an operation, 1823 Carans Sechnel. Dict, Periersy 
(Wet)... bombastic or laboured style. 

Perifascicular to -gastric: sce PEn- a, b. 

Perigale, -all, variants of Paneuat Obs, 

'Perigastrula  (perigz:strvla). = Eméryol. 
[mod.L. (llaeckel 18...) f. Peri + Gastreuns,] 
The GAsTeuba arising from a PERIBLASTIC ovum, 
Tlence Periga‘strular a. So Perigastrula‘tion, 
the formation of a perigastrula. 

1876 Lankester in QO. Frak Microsc. Sc. XVI. 63 The 
invagination of the Periblastula to form the Perigastrula. 
1879 tr. /facchel’s Buel. Man 1. viii. 200 Surface cleavage 
results in a Bladder-gastrula (Perigastrida)..the usual form 
among Articulated Animals, 

Perigee (petidg?. As/r. Forms: see helow. 
{!n current form, a. F. fcrigée (1557 in Iatz.- 
Darm.), ad. 15-16the. L. perigcunt, perigeum tcf. 
muse :—uusenm, ete.), ad. late Gr. mepiyeroy, in 
Ttolemy, ‘perigee’, neuter of mepi-yeos adj., ‘close 
around the earth’, f. wepi around + yéa, y@ the 
earth. In earlier Eng. use the word was used in its 
Gr, or L, form (-geou, -gaon, -gennt, -gaum).) 

L. That’point in the orbit of a planet at which it 
is nearest tothe earth. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
applicable to any planct ; now nsually restricted 
to the moon; rarely used of the position of the 
sun when the earth is in ferthelion. Opposed to 
APOGEE 1. 

a. In form perigeon, -gseon, -geum, -geum; 
pl. -a, +-ons, t -ums3; phrase 2 ferigeo. 

1s94 Biuspewn Faerc. vit. aliv. 344 b, His [the sun's] 
swift motion is when he is in the opposite point to the Ange, 
called Perigeon. 1603 Sire C. Hevpon Yad. ctstrol. xi, 248 
Those points which we call dfogea, or Perigza. 1628 
Teatox Anat. aJel. ty, ti. Vv. (1654) 284 The motion of the 
planets, their magnitudes, apogeums, perigeums, excentri- 
cities, 1682 Atl Trans, X111 82 The Satellite was then 
in Perigvo, 1704 J. Warns /ex, Techn 1, Perigeon, or 
Perigzun, is & Point in the Heavens, wherein a Planet is 
said to be in its nearest Distance possitly from the Earth. 

1715 Cuevse Philos, Princ, Nat. Relig. . 213 f the Moon 

is then in her Pevigenm. 1794 Surrivan Trew Nat. 1. 393 

When both Inminaries are in the equator, and the moon in 

perigeo. 1799 W. Tooke Miew Aussian up. 1. 56 Four 

[days] before the full moon, two after its transit through the 

perigaeum, 1844 Lixcarn Aagle-Sax. Ch. (1845) LI. xi. 

173 From Pliny. .[they] iaferred, that in the perigeum their 

velocity must be apparently increased. 


i 


B. In form + perigé, +perige, perigee. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. 1. Wks. (Hakl. Soc.) 245 
Her [the moon's] swift motion is in the opposite of auge or 
perigee. 31598 SvivesteR Du Sartas u. ii. w. Colnnummes 

605 What Epicicle meaneth, and Con-centrik, With Apogé, 


Perigé, and Eccentrik. 1638 Witkins Vee Horld 1. (1684) 
53 If there were any Light proper to the Moon, then wonld 
that Plannet appear Brightest when she is Eclipsed in her 
Perige, being nearest to the Karth. 1642 H. More Seng of 
Soud vic. vi, As Cynthia in her stonping Perigee, That 
deeper wades in the earths duskish Cone. 1705 C, Persttan.t. 
Mech, Macrocosut 11g The Moon is not.. always .. in 
Perigee, when in O pposition tothe Sua. 1834 Nat. Pitles., 
Astron. i. 35/1 (U. Ku. Soc.) The sun is in perigee abont the 
30th of December. 1834 Mes, Somexvittn Conder, Phys. Sc. 
afi. (1835) 115 The spring tides are much increased when the 
moon is in perigee, eerie she is then nearest to the earth. 

+2. The point of the heaven at which the sun has 


the least altitude at noon; i.e. at the winter 


solstice. Opp. 10 APOGEE 2. Ods. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. dcarn. 146 The Apogée 
or middle point; and /’erigée or lowest point of heaven. 
1646 Sir T. rowne J’seud. HP. v1. v. 293 In the Apogeum 

| or highest point (which happeneth in Cancer) it is not so hot 
under that ‘Tropick on this side the Equator as unto the 
other side in the Perigeum or lowest part of the Eccentric. 

3. fig. (Cf. APOGEE 3.) 

1651 Diccs New Disp.155 Diseases in /’crivee or declina- 
lion, 1662 Gianvite Lax Orient. xiv. 119 They have had 
their Perigie's as well as their Apoza’s;.. their Verges 
towards the body and its joys as well as their aspires to 
nobler. ,objects. “1670 Eacharn Cont. Clergy 54 Sometimes 
he withdraws himself into the apoga:nm of doubt, sorrow, 
and despair; but then he comes again into the perigeenm of 
joy, content, and assurance. ' ‘ 

So Perige’al, Perigean ad/s. [f. L. perigé-unt 
+-AL,+ANJ, of or pertaining to perigee. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLV IL. 166 Anew method for measuring 
the difference between the apogeal and perigeal diameters 
of the sun, 181a Woopnouse Astron. xxxiil. 313 The apo- 
gean and perigean lunar distances. 1867~77 G. F. Cuannurs 
Astron i i.172 The Moon being..in a perigean position, 


PERIGYNIUM. 


| Perigenesis (peri;dze‘nésis). vol. [mod. 
L., {| Gr. wepi round, about + GENESIS.] Haeckel’s 
term for a theory of reproduction which attributes 
the phenomena to rhythmical vibrations of plasti- 
dules or protoplasmic molecules; ‘ wave-generation’. 

1879 Corr Orig. Hitiest 1, vi. 229 The Dynamic Theory of 
reproduciien I] proposed in 1871, and it has been since 
adopted by Haeckel under the namie of perigenesis, 

Periglandular to -gnathic: see Perr a, b. 

+ Peri:gnous, a. Ods. rare—'. For *ferineous 
= PERINEAL. 

15qx RR. Com.axnn Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. Liv, Where 
oughte incysyon to be made for the stone in the bladder? 
Atthe necke w ithout the seame perignous. 

Perigon (perigén). Geou. [irreg. f. Peri + 
Gr. yaria anglie.] ‘The angular magnitude traced 
out by a line in turning once completely around 
one end as centre; an angular quantity of 360 
degiees or four right angles. 

1868 Saxpeman /'elicotetics 304 A right angle is both one 
half of a hemiperigon or a hemisemiperigon, and one fourth 
ofa perigon. 3892 G. i. Hatstin Alem. Syath. Geom. 6 
Wf we turn sd more, until the moving ray has made a com- 
plete rotation. .the angle is called a perigon, 

Perigonal (péi-gonal), @  [irreg. f. Prnt- 
GONE + -AL.] = PERIGONIAL. 

1881 Carrenter A/fcrose. § 339 (ed. 6) 412 The antheridia 
or male organs of Sftagracee .. are grouped in catkins at 
the ups of lateral branches, cach of the imbricated perigonal 
leaves enclosing a single globose antheridium on a slender 
footstalk. 

Perigone (pe‘rigoyn), Also in L. form peri- 
gonium. [a.F. périgone, ad. mod.L. perigoniunt, 
t. Gr. wept round + yévos offspring, seed. 

» Perigonium was introduced by Hedwig (1787) for the 
floral envelopes generally, and also used by him specially of 

Mosses; it was applied by Mhrhart in 1783 to the floral 
envel: pesin Phanerogams: so férégone Ly De Candolle 1813.) 

l. Sot, a, = PeEwantit b. 

1819 Linnury ty. Richards Observ. Fruits and Seeds 13 
nate, That part in Carex which Linnzeus called a nectarium 
. 45 perhaps, as Mr. Brown has observed, a true Jerigoninne, 
3832 — /atrod. Bot, 114 Some writers, aniong whom are 
Link and De Candolle, have substituted Perzgontum for 
Perianthinm, ..Fbrhart, with whom the name Perigonium 
originated, called it double when the calyx and corolla are.. 
distinct, and single if they are not distinguishahle. 1880 
Grav Stonct. Bot. vi. § 1 sed. 6) 164 Floral Envelopes, Peri- 
anth, or Perigone, the floral leaves or coverings. /éfd., 
Perigonium,a later term |than perianthinm), has the advan- 
tage of meaning something around the reproductive organs. 

b. The leafy investment of the male organs of 
mosses; the male ‘ pertanth’ (PERIANTH 1c). 

1863 Beakevey Brit, Mosses Gloss. 312 Perigontum, the 
male Inflorescence. 1875 Bexnetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bet, 
320 The male perianth /erigonian) lia mosses)..isof three 
different forms. 1889 Bexxetr & Murray Cryptog. Bot, 
142 The male perianth or ferigoxe is usually composed of 
broader, shorter, and thicker leaves. .not unfrequently red. 

2. Zool, A sac formed by the outer parts of the 
gonophore of a hydroid. 

18971 G. J. Attuman Alonogr. Cytanoblastic MHydreids 1. 
p. xv, Perigonium.., the walls of a sporosac by which the 
generative elements are confined, and in which, when fully 
developed, three lamina: may be demonstrated. 1888 — in 
Challenger Rep. XXAM. 1. p. xxxv, The perigoninum or 
sac formed by the more external parts of the gonophore. 

Ilence Perigonial (perigd nial) a. [mod.L. fo/ia 
perigonialia (Hedwig)], pertaining to a perigo- 
nium. i 

18790 Benttry Jfas. Bol, (ed. 2) 366, 3 or 6 small leaves,.. 
termined perigonial, and constituting collectively a perigone. 

| Périgord (pergér). Also 8 (corruptly) 
-gorde, -go. Name of a district in the south- 
west of France, famous for its truffles. Tlence 
Périgord pie, a meat pie flavoured with traffles ; 
also applied to other rich or highly-seasoned pics. 

1752 Mus. Durany in Live § Corr. 80 A perigord pie had 
been sent for on the occasion, to be directed to a merchant 
in Dublin, 1768 //ést. in Ana. Reg. 170/2 The bill of fare 
Perigo Pye. 1900 H este. Gaz. 20 Jan. 2/1 Now, if there 
was one delicacy above another that Ralph prized it was 
a Perigord pie. ’ 

|| Perigordine (per/gordin). Also -gour-, 
-jourdine. [a. F. périgordine, fem. of -in, f. Péri- 
gord: see prec.) A country dance of Perigord, 
sometimes accompanied by singing ; also, the music 
for such a dance, in lively triple rhythm. 

1880 in Grove Died, Ales, Perigourdine, 

i) Perigraphe (péri‘grafz). Ods. [a. Gr. mepr- 
ypapy line drawn round, f. mept around + ypap7 
writing, line.] a. An inscription around something. 
b, (See quot. 1753.) af . 

1674 Jeakk Arith. (1696) 86 This piece of Coin .. shewed 
the Vessel in which the Manna was, inscribed with the 
Perigraphe SAekel Isract. 1753 Cnamsexs Cycl Supp, 
Perigraphe,a word usually understood to express & careless 
or inaccurate delineation of any thing: but m Yesalius it is 
used to express the white lines or impressions that appear 
in the musculus rects of the abdomen. (Copied by Webster 
1828 with substitution of Jerigrapa for Lerigraphe; whence 
in sulsey. Dictionaries, with a derivative adj, /‘crigraphic.) 

Perigrine, Perigua, obs. forms of PEREGRINE, 
PIRAGUA. , : 

|| Perigynium (peridziniém). of, Rarely 
anglicized as perigyne (perridzin). [mod.L., f. 
Gr, epi round + yery woman, wife, in Bot. ‘pistil’.] 


PERIGYNOUS. 


Name introduced by Link for a structure swur- 
rounding the ovary. In curren! use: a. A mem- 
branous sac, investing the ovary in the Sedges 

(Carex); the ulrienlus. b, A part of the leafy 
investment of the female organs of mosses. c. 
The membrane investing the archegonium in some 
liverworts (= PERIANTH 1c). 

1821 in Gray Wal. Arr, rit, 71.1. 163. 1863 Beerenney 
Brit. Mosses Gloss, 312 Perigyaium, the leaves encircling 
the fertile hud. 1870 Hooker Sted. Mora 398 Fruit in 
Carex enclosed in the perigypium. 1882 Vines Sacds' Hot. 
359 A perigyninm. .grows round the archegonia as a special 
membranous envelope. 

Perigynous (péridyinss), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
perigyn-us (Jussiet 1789) (f Gr. wept around + 
qur7n wife, female, pistil) + -ous. ln mod. ¥. pdri- 
gyne.) Situated around the pisiil or ovary: said 
of the stamens when growing upon some part 
surrounding the ovary (either the calyx, or the 
corolla, or the edge of the hollowed receptacle) ; 
also said of a flower in which the stamens are so 
placed. Opp. to Ericysovus and Hyrocyxovs. 

1807 R. A. Sauissury in Vranas. Linn, Soc. Vill. 
That insertion of the Stamina which the celebrated Jnssieu 
has denominated Perigynous. 1830 Lixptny .Vaf. Syst. 
Sot, Introd, 27 Or they [stamens] contract an adhesion .. 
with either the calyx or corolla, when they become fer?- 
gynous, 1875 Wexneit & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 200 Vhe peri- 
gynous flower of a rose. Ne ; . 

So Peri-gyny, the condition of being perigynous. 

1B80 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 183 The perigyny 
may be..merely the adnation of petals and stamens to calyx, 
or. the aduation of the calyx. 1887 ftéenaum 10 Dec. 
787/3 The shortening of the axis within the flower, giving 
the transition from hypogyny throogh perigyny to epigyny. 

|| Perihelion (perihlign). Astr, Also 7-8 
-ium. Pl. -ia. [A Gracized form of mod.L. 
perthéliuny (f. Gr. mepé close about + fAtos sun), 
the latter introdueed by Kepler on the analogy of 
perigcum, neptyaov (sce Prodr. Dissert. Cosmo- 
graphicarum, 1396, and Epitome Astronom. Co- 
pernic. 1618), Ch. F. pérebdlie (1740 in Matz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. That point in the orbit of a planet, comet, or 
other heavenly body, at which it is nearest to the 
sun. Opp. to APHELION. 

1666 Phil. Trans. 1.240 Not at present in the Cerihelium 
of its Orbe, but nearer its ApActinw. 1 Leypovrs Curs. 
Math, 768 The Aphelinm is P, and the Perthedfin X. 
dbid, 773 In Figare XXXV..@ is the Aphelion, Pp the 
Perthelion. 1698 Keun Exam. The. Earth (1734) 319 
Comets. .after their return from the Regions beyond Saturn, 
before they arrive at their Perihelia again, 1714 Dextam 
al stro-Theol. vit. tv. (1726) 237 The Comet in 1680, in its Peri- 
helion, was above 166 times uearer the Sun than the Earth is. 
1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 147 In its ascent from the Sun, 
from the Perihclium to the Aphelium. 1834 Mrs. SOMERVILLE 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xii. (1835) 108 The return of comets to 
their perihelia. /A/d. xxxv. 374 When the comets are in 
perihelio. 1880 A. R. Watrace /sf. Life viii. 138 During 
the period we are now discussing..the south polar arca, 

shaving its winter in perihelion, would have had less ice. 

attrib, 1676 Wattey in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Aden (1841) 1. 
239 The perihelion distance fot a planet]. 1867-77 G. F. 
Crtamprrs Astron. 1, ii, 292, Dec. 9, 1838, was the epoch of 
the next perihelion passage. 188: Proctor Poetry Astron. 
xi. 397 Clouds of meteoric matter.. making their perihelion 
swoop around the sun, 

2. fig. Highest point, ‘zenith’. 

_ 1804 W. Taytor in Awe. Rev. 1H. 232 Mr. Pitt was now 
in the perihelion of his popularity. 1873 H. Srexcer Str. 
Soctol. ix. 239 From the perihelion of patriotism he is 
carried to the aphclion of anti-patriotism, 

Hence Perihelial, Perihe lian adjs., of or 
belonging to perihelion. (Now rare or Oés.) 

1690 Levpourn Curs. Math. 772 As is the Aphelian 
Nistance of the Planet to the Perthelian Distance. 1738 
Macuix in Ai, Trans. XL. 220 The Perihelian Distance. . 
is many times less than the Semi-distance of the Foci. 1784 
Phil. Trans. UUXXV. 144 To find the position of the axis 
and the perihelial distance. 

Perihepatic, -hepatitis: see Peni a, ¢. 

Perihermenial ‘pe:rihoim7 nial), a. [f. Gr. 
nept Eppyveias: sec below. Cf med.L. ‘ferter- 
ment, Interpretationes’ (Du Cange).] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of Aristotle’s treatise Mepi 
éppyveias (‘ concerning interpretation’); also, Of or 
pertaining to interpretation. Also (erron.) Peri- 
hermi’acal. 

_ 21529 Skenton Keplyc. Wks. 1843 1. 209 Surmysed vnsurely 
in their perihermeniall principles. (~zargin] Perihermenias, 
Latine interpretatio, &c. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, Uh. 
151 [He] could never he prevail’d upon .. by the Peri- 
hermiaca!l Innnendo’s of both Universities..to undertake. . 
the History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
1890 Cent, Dict. s.v., Aristotle's doctrine in this book 
[ept epunvetas] does not precisely agree with that of his 
‘Analytics’, and is called perisermenial doctrine. 

Peri-intestinal: sec Peri- a. 

Perijove (perridgdev), Asir, [= F. pevijove 
(1766 in Bailly Zssai 80), in mod.L. pertjovtun, 
f. Peut- + L. Jov-ent Jupiter, after ferigee, pert- 
Aelion.} That point in the orbit of any one of 
Jupiter's satellites at which it is nearest to Jupiter. 

1837 Wueweit /fist. Faduct, Se. vu. iv, Hl. 229 Deter- 
mining the direction of the motions of the perijove and node 
of each satellite. 1838 Fenny Cyc?, X1. 385/2 The first 
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satellite .. will either be moving from perijove towards 
apujove, or from apojcve towards perijove. 1881 Natio 
XIE. 298/72. 

Peril (peril), sé. Forms: 3- perit; also 3-5 
perile, -yl, 4 -ele, 4-5 -ille, -yle, -elle. 4 6 -cl, 
4-7 -ill, 5 -aill, -oill, -eyl(], 5-6 -ylle, -ayle, 
s-9 -ell, -yIl; 4 6 paril. cle. ; 6 perr-; (alsa 5 
peral, -ol, poarl, 6 pearil, pearrell.  [a. F. 


» peri? (roth c. in Littré) — Ir. perd?, peril, Cat. 


perth, We perivliow-L. pericnlum, perichon expert- 
ment, trial, risk, danger, f. root of ex-fer7-r7 to try, 
make trial of + -ce/nam, suffix naming instruments. ] 

1. The position er condition of bemg imminently 
exposed to the chance of injury, loss, or destruc- 
tion; risk, jeopardy, danger. 

@ 1225 Aner, KL tog Gostlich fondunge..met beon, uor pe 
peril, ileoped Ireoste wunde. 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 2208 
OF peril ase & cke aloud. arzoo Cursor VM. 24852 (Cott) 
Pe mariners. war neuer tn parel foor. perel] mar. 1390 
Gowri Conf. TT. 168 Saturnus after his exil Fro Crete cam 
in gret peril Yargoo Lyng. Chords § Myrde 183 Who 
dredeth no paryll, in paryll he shall falle. @1533 Lo. 
Brexnes //vou Ixxxin. 257 Ele was neuer in his lyfe in 
sche percll, agg Mire Vag, DA. Somers? xliv, Con- 
stant Powas inmy Princes quarel, ‘Vodlye or Hue and spared 
for no parel. ggg Suaks. Yoda ww. i 295 The perill of our 
curses light on thee So heaty, as thou shalt not shake them 
off. 1749 Svotentt Aeeicide uu. viii, Giory Us the fair child 
of pent. 1832 W. bavine Adeinéra W166 Waving com. 
manded at Malaga during a time of peril and confusion. 
1875 Jowett /ale (ed. 2) Ve 128 [nthe hour of peril. 

b. Const. (a) of that which is exposed to danger 
(chicfly with /7/e) ; (4) of the evil fate that threatens, 
or (os. or arch.) of the cause of danger; t+ (c) & 
with Zf. (065.). 

1340 Hamrote /». Conse. 161 In crete perille of saul es 
pat man Pat has witt and mynde and na guide can. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1740 En perill of pair tynes pai stode. 
1596 Suars. Merch. Ju. ii. 173 To be in perill of my life 
with the edge of a featherbed. 1790 Pacey f/ese 7 avd. 
Whs. 1825 TID. 174 He acquitted himself of this commission 
at the peril of his life. 1840 Dickens Aare. Mudge ii, Vou 
were never in such peril of your life asyou have been within 
these few moments. 

€1375 Cursor JM, 26193 (Fairf.) Quen men is in perel "Coté, 
wath of dede, 1377 oA P. Pé VW. x. yor Pporw be pas 
of alionn Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril of robbyngze. 
148: Caxton J/yrr. it vi. 76 Kynge Alysaundre. eschewed 
the parell and daanger of thire olyfanntes. 1553 Bare 
Vocacyon in Hari. Misc. (Maths 1 330 In parell of the 
sea, in parell of shypwrack. 1634 Stk TL Mewsenr 7 7a7, 
§ The..ship-boyes were in_perill of those Sharkes. 1876 
Gro. Enior Dan. Der xtvill, A vessel in peril of wreck, 

1385 Craccer A. G. 1277 Dido. Vhere as he was in 
paril for to sterue. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lil. 201 He 
was in pereyl! to lose hym selfe and all his ooste. 1596 
Suars. Taw. Shr. Indoct. ii, 12g In perill to incurre your 
former malady. 

2. (with a and f7/.) A case or cause of peril; pé. 
dangers, risks. 

Peril of the sea (Marine Insurance}: see quot. 1872. 

@ 1300 Cursor Ji, 4051 (Cott.) O penis fv.% perelis} pat be 
fell m Sum-quat to tell isal bigin, 1382 Wvetir 2 Com ai. 
26 Jn perelis of flodis, in perels of theues, i perelis of kyn, 
in perels of hethen men [etc.}. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Scored, 
at Pereylis and disesis that are tv come of werres, pesti- 
lencis fete.) a 1548 Hatt Chron, fren. /V 15 b, To aventure 
themselfes on a newe chance and a doubtfull parell. 1774 
Gotpsm, Vad. //ist.(1776) VE. 181 Scarce one ina thousand 
survives the numeroas perils of its youth. 1817 W. Seuwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) U1, 893 Ht is the provinee of the jury 
to determine, whether the cause of the loss be a peril of the 
seaornot. 1872 Ikharton's Law Lex. s.¥., Perils of the 
sea. are strictly the natural accidents pecutiar to the water, 
but the law has exteniled this phrase to comprehend events 
not attributable to natoral caoses, as captures by pirates. 
and losses by collision, where no blame is attachable to either 
ship, or at all events to the injured ship. 1875 Jowrrr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 93 Sokdiers,..who are courageous in perils 
by sea. 1884 Mauch. Exant. 3 May 5/1 The certain perils 
of such an alliance. 


3. Phrases. $a. dé alé feril(s: at whalever 
tisk ; be the consequences what they may. Ay /he 


(for, up) peril of my soul, upon my peril, cle. : used 
as asseverations. /y peril of: at the risk of, under 
the penalty of (see also 1b). Ods. 

13.. AF. Adit. P.C. 85 At alle peryles, quoth be prophete, 
1 aproche hit no nerre. 1362 Lano. 7. 774. Acvie 47 Nai, 
hi be peril of my soule, quod pers. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer I y/e's 
Prol. 56 My gaye scarlet gytes, Thise wormes ne thise 
Motthes ne thise mytes Vpon my peril frete hem never 
adcel. — Werch, 7.1127 Vp perl of my soule 7 shal nat 
yen, 1470-85 Manory Arthur iv. ictig Ve lady, on my 
parel, ye shal see hit. 1607 Snaks. Cor. ut. iii, toz Wee... 
banish him our Citie In perill of precipitation From off the 
Rocke Tarpeian. [1820 Byxos Mar. Kad. 1. ii, Vhat L speak 
the truth, My peril be the proof.) 

b. Ad (to, f0) your (his, ete.) peril: you 
(etc.) taking the risk or responsibility of the con- 
sequences: esp. in commands, or warnings, refer- 
ting to the risk incurred by disregard or dis- 
obedience. 

1433 Nodes of Parlt. WV. 4977/1 Such as they woll answere 
fore atte here perille. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ecxiv. 200 
He sente hastely that they shold not fyght, and yf they dyd 
that they shold stonde to hir owne perylle. ?a@1sso /retris 
of Berwik 541 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Gif thow dois 
nocht, on thy awin perrell beid |= be it}, 1590 Suaks. J/ids. 
Nv mt. ii. 175 Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest 10 thy perill thou abide it deare. 1632 Massincrn City 
Madam ww. ii, Master Shrieve and Master Marshal, On 
your perils, do your offices. 1664 in Succteuch MLSS. (Mist. 
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1OMSs. Comin.) bo sq1 As they will answer the contrary at 
their perils, 1696 Pir tins (ed. 5), Perté,.. sometimes ased 

by way of threatning. Do such a thing at your Peril. 2719 

Et. For. Crusoe noxt, We. bade them keep off at their peril. 

1832 Fit. Manrisear (7722 & Ladty iii. 46 Shew yourselves 

abyour peril, 1881 KR. Bue asas Ged & Var Logi, § Past 
| do my inaster’s bidding.” “At your peril | Phase but te give 

the word, «nd they would duck you in the horsepoud." 
te. Without the peril of: beyond the (dangcrous } 
reach or power of: cf. Danuen sd, th. Obs. rare. 

1690 Susks. ers. Vea. i158 “Fo be gone from \therny 
wheres wemisht be Without the perill of the Atheniiun Law, 

44. A matter of danger ; a perilous or danyerou, 
matter, Const. 7 7s pert, it is dangerous ty do 
something . Ods. 

1297 RK. Grove, (Rolls) 6726 Pe heiemen af pe ond wolde 
honi al day mene Pat hii nadde now cit of hin & pat gret 
peril it was Vor per mizte com taal fe bom gret wo uer such 
as. ¢ 1386 Crnscerk EH 7fCx Pred. Fo Peulis bethe fyr and 
taw tassemble. ¢ rgoo Marxray. (Rovle) yaw reg Tb es 
grete peril to pursae pe Vartarenes., a14qgo Ait. dela Torr 

(1868) 69 Whedir it were perelle to do her caunnaile oe not. 
cusgo filer, Tog in Phyvnte’s Dugaante. 21 You know 
what pericle itis together to dey hyrdis fist vite the fyer, 

5. attrib. and Comb. as fertl-froof, fartiys adjs. 

160g Syuvustirn De Bartas iii Fathers 75 4 leeuel 
thick breastplate .. (igh peril-proof against affliction. 1807 
Mostoowrry TES Zadécs org. The valiant seized in peril: 
daring fight. 

Henee Pe'rilless a., without or fice from peril. 

@ 1614 Svinesten Lf. fae fas 313 In their chamber peain- 
lesse, peril lesse. 

Peril petil), 7. [ff pree. sb.J 

1. érans, ‘To put in peril, expose to danger; ta 
imperil, endanger, risk, hazard. 

1567 Matin Gr. Aoresé azb, HE. bir yong be hurt or 
periled in their ciesight. 1586 Jv. Vian Ellis Oaig. Leds. 
Serot Photo bteomicht perrell my reputation samopest ny 
subjectis. 1647 Trace Coma, Kemi. 3 Jonathan periiled 
his fife. for love of Dewid. 1832 TE Marista Aad 4 
Add iit. 34 ‘he world would be perilled by their coming 
together. 1856 Kank cles. Aarpl Loxviaze We threatened 
to encroach apon our anchorage, and peril the safety of the 
vessel. 

2. To take the risk of, venture upon, rare. 

1849 W. EL Avion Adin, after Plodden x, ‘Vio hast 
done a deed of daring Had been perilled but by few. 

+3. intr, To be in danger, Oés. rare. 

1641 Miron CA. Gort. iti, Wks. 1847) 30 To start back, 
and glob itself upward from..any soil wherewith it may 

5; Whilst 
fy Christ 


peril to stain itself. 1647 Viewer Commu, Malt. sw. 2 
thealisciples were perilling, and well-nigh perishir 
was praying for them, 

Hence Pe'rilled ff/. a., exposed ta danger, 
1845-6 Teese f/ids. Lect. Sera. vi. 120 ‘Yo de hattle for 
sone perifled irnth, 1846 — .Weraco xxvii. (1802) gy) The 
natural instinct of defence and love to their perilled Lerd. 
Perilaryngeal, -laryngitis: sce PERi- a, c. 
+ Perile‘ptic,a. O¢s. rare}. [ad. Gr. wept 

Anarixds, f. meprrapBaver to comprehend, f. mepi 
| around + AapBavew to take, scize.] Comprehen- 
| sive; characterized by comprehension. 

1678 Crvworth /alelt. Syst... iil. § 37. 163 The things in 
the world, are not) administred merely by Spermatick 
Reasons, but by Perileptick what is, Comprehcusive Intel- 
lectual Reasons), 

Perill, obs. form of PEar., Peni. 

i Perilla  périeli. of [mod.l. (Linnzas, 
1764); origin unknown.} A small genus ol 
Labiates, natives of eastern Asia; esp. 2. o¢fmoides, 
grown as a half-hardy ornamental plant on account 
of its deep-purple Icaves. 

1788 Rirs Chambers’ Cycl, Ucrilia, in Botany. .. There 
is only one species. 1887 GC. Wictolyen's Dict. Garden., 
Perilia, a genus consisting of only two or three species, .. 
hatives of the mountains of India and China, 1g00 Ache 
12 June 1/5 Geraniums, calceolarias, perilla, sme colens 
were not allowed to intrude their weedy presence, 

! Perilobular: sce l’eni- a. 

Perilous (pe‘rilas), @. (ad/z.) Forms: see 
Penn, and cf. Parnous. [a AF. Aeri/ous = OF. 
| perillos, -eus, mod.¥. périlicux:—L.. fpericulés-um, 
t. fericetd-une > sce PERIL and -ovs.] 

1, Fraught with peril; causing or occasioning 
great danger; full of risk; dangerous; hazardous, 

cago S. aug. Leg. ¥. 258/84 Heo come to a deop watur 
and perilous, «1350 JEM Palerre vigt Pere be pres was 
perelouste, he priked in formest. ¢1375 bc. Leg. Satuts 

xNix. (fac fdas) 2 Lat penance is rycht perolouse. ¢ 1470 

Gol, & Gaw, 1104 Ane wounder peralous poynt. 1484 

Caxton Fahdes of Aésop i. xx, To converse with fulke of 

cuyile lyf is a thyng moche peryloos. 1545 Kavnoip Ayrth 

Mankynde 62 This is the parelloust maner of hyrth that is. 

1643) PRY Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 21 Put to death 

as a perilous enemy to the Kingdome. 1789 Betsnam Ess. 

L, viil, 165 Mr, Locke and his friends are reduced to a most 

perplesing and perilous dilemma. 1836 W. Tnvine Asloria 

IL, 265 The latter felt they were in a perilous predicament. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vic HE. 32 The most arduous 
and perilous duties of friendship. d . 

+ 2. Capable of inflicting or doing serious harm ; 
aronsing a feeling of peril; greatly to be dreaded 
or avoided; dreadful, terrible, awful; = Par- 


LoUs 2. Obs. 
€1386 Cuaucer Neeve's 7. 269 Alayn anyse thee The 
Millere is a perilous man. ¢ 1430 Lyv, Ain. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 119 A perilous clymbyng whan beggers up arise To 
hye estate. 1525 Lo. Hexners /rorss, 11. cexlit. [coxxxix.] 
747 They are the peryloust people of the worlde, and most 
outragyoust if they be vp, 1530 Patscr. 5898/1 It is a 
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perylous noyse, I tell you, to bere a hee hosse in a boxe. 
a1s48 Hatt. Chron, Rich. £17 29b, When any blusteringe 
wynde perelous thunder or terrible tempest, chansed. 1579 
W. Wirkinson Confut. Familye af Loue 26», ltnstructed 
how with a malitious mynde and perilous wit, he might 
runne descant at will. 192 Suaks. Now. & Ful. t. iii. 53 
It had vpon it brow... perilous knock, and it eryed bitterly. 
1606 Hottaxo Suefon. 134 With her perilous fingers ..shee 
would not sticke to Jay at the face and eyes of other small 
Children playing together with her. 
+B. as adv. — Partous B. Obs. 

1g98 R. Bernarp tr. Zerence, (eautont, mm. iti, This is a 

perilous nanghtie queane. 1849 James HW vedmax xii, Lovel, 


you look perilous grim. 

Perilously \pe'tilesli). av. [f. pree. + -Ly 2.) 
Tn a manner involving peril; very dangeronsly. 

1340 Agent. 254 Hy uly3b perilousliche zuo pet hy Ayes 
spilb, and nalp ofte into pe grines of pe vozelere of helle, 
1377 Laxon. /. 2é B, Prol igs A cat of a courte..pleyde 
aa hem perilouslysh. 148t Caxton Gotefrey clxaiv. 258 
Wherof cam grete stenche .. wherof the ayer was corrupte 
ouer peryilously. 1g61 ‘I. Nokton Cadeds's ust. we as. 
41634) 740 Many herein doe perillonsly erre. 1624 SANDERSON 
Sera. 1,112 People, as they are suspicious, will be talking 
patalously. 1709 Stayre Aya Hef 1. ate g13 The Queen 
fell pesilluusly sick. i ; 
Head man comes perilously near breaking his neck by 
frequent falls among the rocks, . 

Pe-rilousness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality of being perilous; dangerousness. 

ag7t Gotpine Caleta on P's, Ep. Ded. 3 ‘Vhe perilousnes of 
this present time. 1727 in Taney vol. TL 2852) Miss 
Vosxur Cauteos (1877) IV. iv. 43 A sense of the periluisacss 
of the post to any hunest man. 

+.Pe-rilsome, « Ods. [f. Perit 54. +-some.] 
Vraught with peril; perilous. 

1593 Nasue Cérist's 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 239 They so 
poysan the ayre..that from them proceedeth thys perrilsome 
contagion, 1628 Wrruer 4972. emer. it. 241 No time to 
come Can send me to a p'ace, so perilsome, ‘That 1 shall 
feare it, 1650 Davenanr Geadtibert Pref, The people be 
often the greater enemy, and more periloome, being nearest. 

Perilymph (pe'rilimf). sta. [mod. f. Pent- 
+ Lyme.) ‘The clear fluid contained within the 
osseous Jabyrinth of the internal ear, and surround- 
ing the membranous labyrinth, (Distinguished 
from EXDOLYMPH.) 
_ 1836 9 Foon Cred Anat. 11. §36/2 In birds the perilyinph 
is in much less quantity than in the mammifera. 1879 
Catperwoon Mind & Br. iii. 74 The vestibule..has a bony 
wall, and in its cavity is the Nuid perilymph in which the 
membranous vestibule is suspended. 

Perilymphangial, ete.: see PEnt-. 

Pe:rilymphartic, cz. [In 1, f. Pertnysen + 
-ATIC; in 2, f. Pert- + LyMruatic.] 

1. Pertaining to the perilymph. 

_ 1877 Burnett Ear 145 The peal lyephntig cavity is inserted 
into the lymphatic tract of all vertebrates. 1899 <f ddbutt's 
Syst, Med. VIL. 548 The peri-tymphatic space of the 
internal ear. 

2. Situated around the lymphatic vessels. 

1879 Bemsteap Menercal Diseases (ed. 4) 612 This peri- 
lymphatic inflammation is found in the thickness of the 
capsule of Glisson. 

Perimancie, ols, form of Pyromancy. 

|| Perimeningitis ‘pe:rijminindzaictis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. pertmcninx dura mater (f. Gr. mept 
around + piveyé membrane, pin mater) + -1T1s.] In- 
flammation of the Perimeninx, or dura maler of 
the brain and spinal cord: = PACHYMENINGITIS. 

1857 in Mayne /ixfos. Lex. 1892 Gowea Dis. Nervous 
Syst. 1. 266. 1899 Addbutt's Syst, Med. Vi. 881 External 
spinal pachymeningitis—This condition is also designated 
: peripachymeningitis * or simply ‘ perimeningitis 

Periment, obs. form ot PEDMIMENT. 

Perime‘ristem. of. [mod. (Kassow, in 
Ger. 1872) f. PeRi- + MeristeM.] The outermost 
layer of the meristem al a growing point, which 
develops into the outer cortex and dermatogen. 

1884 Bowra & Scott De Bary's Vhaner. 294 Fxomeristem 
..is divided into the Mesomeristem. .and the Perimeristem, 
which is the outer zone, forming the external cortex and 
the Dermatogen. Endistem, Existem, Mesistem, and Veri- 
stem are abbreviated expressions for these successive layers. 

Perimeter (péri-mitar). [ad. L. fertuetros, 
a. Gr. mepiverpos circumference, f. epi around + 
wérpov measure: cf. It. perivzelro (Florio 1611), 
KF, périmetre (1541 in Watz.-Darm.).] 

1. The continuous line or lines forming the 
boundary of a closed geometrical figure (curved or 
rectilineal), or of anyarea or surface ; circumference, 
periphery, outline; also, the measure or length of 
the circumference. (Cf. DIAMETER 1, 2.) 

1sga R. D. fypnerotomachia 22b, The Stilliced or Peri- 
meter, or vpper part of the vppermost Coronice. 1620 
T. Graxcer Div, Logike 173 A perimeter, which is the 
circnite, or compasse uf a figure, 1696 Waiston The Earth 
1. (1722) 21 OF all Figures, whose Perimeters are equal, the 
Circle is the most capacious. ae Kentish Trav. Comp. 327 
In less than three months, the whole perimeter.. or inclusion 
of the harbour, was finished. 1840 Larpner Geo. 100 The 
perimeter of the polygon will continually approach to 
coincidence with the circumference of the circle in which it 
is inscribed. 1881 Casey Seguel fo Euctid 16, 

Jig. 1632 V3. Jonson Magn. Lady Induct., He makes that 
his centre attractive to draw thither adiversity of guests, all 
persons of different humours to make up his perimeter. | 

+b. Applied to a space surrounding something. 

1641 Mitton Cé, Govt. 1. iii, (1851) 168 In respect of a 
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woodden table and the perimeter of holy ground about it.. 
the Priest estes their lay-sbips unhallow'd and unclean. 

2. An instrument for measuring the field of vision 
and determining the visual powers of different 
parts of the retina. zs 

1875 H. Watton Dis. ye to7o The perimeter brought 
out by C.C. Jeaffreson, seems to be the best, 1899 4 //burtt's 
Syst. Aled. V1. 846 Their precise determination and localisa- 
tion require the assistance of the perimeter. 

attrib, 1889 G. A. Beery Dis. Aye 553 The result of a peri- 
meter examination ..recorded on a chart. 

llence Peri‘meterless @. 

1849 Yait's Jag. XVI. 380 Mimitable, perimeterless, 
immutable space. ae 

Perimetral (périvm/tral), a. rare. [f. L. 
ferimetr-os (see prec.) + -AL: ef. dfametral.] = 
PERIMETHIC a7 1. 

1685 H. More Paralip. lrephet. xxxii. 290 The words... 
relating tothe. .inner House, intimatea Perimetral dimension 
thereof, . _ 

Perimetrial, -metritis: see Prnt- a, ¢. 

Perimetric (perim/trik), a.) Avat.and Path, 
[f. Gr. mepi around + parpa uterus + -1c.] Situated 
or occuring around the ulerus. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis. Wort. xxviii, 227 
Lumps produced by perimetric inflammation and adhesions. 

Perimetric (perimetrik), a2 [f. Gr. mepi- 
perp-os PERIMETER + -1C: cf. METRIC. 

1. Pertaining to a perimeter or circumference, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. / A 

2. Pertaining to or obtained by a perimeter (PERT- 
METER 2) or perimetry. 

1899 Allbutt'’s Syst. Med. Vi. 761 A perimetric chart.. 
shows merely a small central spot of clear vision around the 
point of fixation, /éed, VILE. 108 Perimetric observations 
show that frequently the fields of vision are narrowed 
generally for both eyes. 

So Perime'tricai a.; hence Perime'trically adv. 

1882 Oaitvtr (Annandale), Perimetricad, pertaining to the 
perimeter. 1897 Adébutt's Syst. Med. V1. 763 Studying 
perimetrically a case of homonymons hemianopsta. 

Perimetry (ptritmétri).  [f as PERIMETER + 
“Yi cf geometry, cte.] 

1. Measurement round; perimeter. Now rare. 

1570 Dre Math. Pref. aiijb, To be certified, either of the 
length, perimetry, or distance lineall. 1571 Dices /antone, 
i. aiv. Niijh, ‘The one is equall to the semidiameters, the 
other to the perimetrie or circumference. 1903 /estur. Gaz. 
foe 2/t The contention..that cranial perimetry has but 
ite relation to cerebral quality is no doubt well founded. 

2. Measurement of the field of vision by means of 
tbe perimeter {PERIMETER 2). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lev., Perimetry, the measuring the dimen- 
sions of the field of vision by means of the Jerimeter. 1899 
Allhutt’s Syst. Med. VV. 847 Wt is unnecessary..to convert 
perimetry into a solemn function, 4 

|| Perimonerula (pe:rimone ria). Embryol. 
[mod.L., f. Peri-+ Moxeruna.] The Monervna 
arising from a PERIBLASTIC ovum, 

1876 [see Pertcytucal]. p . 

Perimorph (pe‘rimpif). Avin. [mod. f. Gr. 
mept around + pop?y form.) (See quot. 1882.) 
llence Perimo'rphic, Perimo'rphous ads, per- 
taining to or of the nature of a perimorph; Peri- 
mo‘rphism, perimorphic condition. 

1882 Grinte Tertdk. Geol. uu. ii, 6r A mineral which 
encloses another has been called a Perimorph; one enclosed 
by another an Endomorph. 1888 Treat British Petragr. 
Gloss, 442 Perinorphisnr, Sheerer termed those crystals 
pote which consist inerely of a thin rind, the interior 

ing filled with other minerals, 1888 .\. Harkerin Q. Fond. 
Geol. Soc. XLV. 453 Perimorphic hornblende .. bordering 
augite-cores. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Perimorphons crystals, 
crystals which are made up of a_nnclens of one mineral 
surrounded by an envelope of another. 

|| Perimorula (perimeria). Evedbryol. [mod. 
1, f. Pent + Monruna.) The Moruna arising 
from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 3876 [see Pertey tuts}. 

+Peri-mplish, v. Ods. Also-esh. [f. OF. 
parempliss-, lengthened stem of pareniplir to fulfil 
thoroughly, f. far- = Per- 2 + eplir:—L. tm- 
flere to fill up.) fvans. To fulfil, accomplish, 
complete. Also +Perimplenish 7. Hence 
+Peri‘mplishment, fu)flmeut, completion. 

3499 WWiH of Benjfamten (Somerset Ho.), Perimplenisshing 
my said testament. 1554 1. Saurson in Strype Eccd. Mem. 
INT. App. xviii. 48 The perimplishment of your justification. 
1596 H. Crarnam Aricfe Bible un, 141 The perimplishment 
of Daniels halfe wecke of yeares. 1621 Botton Stat, /reé. 
9 (25 Men. VL) Many times they do not perimplish the same. 

Perimyelitis: see Prni- c. 

|| Perimysium (perimi-sivm). -{vaé.  [irreg. 
f. Gr. mepé around + pus muscle (stem pb-): cf. fere- 
carpium, etc.) ‘The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a muscle. Ience Perimy'sial a., 
pertaining to the perimysium. 

1842 Dunottson Aled. Lex, Pevimysium, Fascia, 1877 
Rosentwar A/usedes 4 Nerves 198 Their covering of muscle- 
sheath (perimysinin), 1899 <f Mbnit's Syst. Med. VIL. 215 
The perimysium undergoes changes. 

+Perindwigent, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. fer- 
indulgent-ent: see PeR- 4 and INDULGENT.) 

1623 Cockeran, /erindulgend, very gentle, courteous. 

Perine (pe'rain). Sof. [ad. mod.L. perdutum 
(Strasburger 1882), f. PEni-, app. after EXTINE, 
intine.] The outermost coat of a pollen-grain or 
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spore when there are three (é7dine, extine or exinte, 
and pertne). 

1895 Keaner & Outven Mal. fist. Plants (1902) 11. 100 
The wall of pollen-grains is, as a rule, tbree-layered. These 
three layers are :—the internal one or fnéixe,the middle one 
or extine, and the external one or Jerine. .. The various 
scnlptorings, prickles, and other unevennesses of the outer 
coat really appertain to the perine. 

Perineal, -zal (perin?al),@. [f. Perine-um 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or situated in the 
perineum, Lertneal body: sce PERINEUM. 

1767 A. Camprett Lexiph£ (1774) 23, 1 suffered a total 
perineal excoriation. 1835-6 Toop Cycf. Anat. I. 178,/1 
These muscles... have the effect of making tense the different 
perinwal aponeurosis. 1868 Six H. ‘[nomrson Dis. of 
Frostate 3 Vhe posterior layer of the deep perineal fascia, 

Perine‘o-, used as combining form of DEnt- 
NEUM, in a few terms of anatomy, pathology, elc. : 

Perine-ocele (-s/]) [Gr. «An tumour], perineal 
hernia; Perine‘opla:sty, a plastic operation on 
the perineum ; so Perine:opla‘stica.; Perineor- 
rhaphy (-grifi) [Gr. pap sewing, suture], 
suture of the perineum when ruptured; Perine o- 
vaginal a., ielaling to the perineum and vagina 
(Syd. Soc. Lex; Perine o-vuwilvar a., relating 
to the perineum and vulva. 

1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Perinezocele. 1857 Mavse Lxpos. 
Lex. gut/1 A perineocele. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perinco- 
plastic operation, perineorihaphy. 1875 tr. //.von Ziemssen's 
Cyel. Med. X. 555 The operation of perineoplasty. 1872 
T. G.‘Vomas Dis. Homes (ed. 3) 129 The operation which 
is now generally adupted..has 1eceived the name of peri- 
neorraphy. 1857 Buttock Cascauxr' Midwif, 48 The nerves 
are derived from the deep branch of the perineo-vulvar 
branch of the internal pndic. 

Perinephral, -ic, etc.: 

Perinerve (periniiv). fvat. 
NERVE.) = PRRINEURIUM, 

1873 A. Fuint Nerv, Syst. i. 28 They [capillaries] never 
penetrate the perinerve. Ola 

|| Perineum, perineum (periné im). Anat. 
[Late L. (Cael. Aurel. ¢ 440) perimeum, onium, a. 
Gr. mepivoior, mepiveos, or perh. properly mppw-: 
cf. in same sense mypiva; also mnpis or mnpiv, ace. 
anpiva scrotum.] The region of the body be- 
tween the anus and the scrotum or vulva; denoting 
either the surface of this, or the mass of tissue 
(ferincal body) of which this surface forms the base. 

1632 SnuRwoon, The perineum, perinde. 1693 tr. Blancard's 
Pays, Dict, bed. 2), Perincenm, the Ligamentous Seam be. 
twixt the Cod and the Fuadament. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
Midwif, 1. 93 ‘The perinacum. 1804 Apernetiy Surg. 
Obs. 234, Y made a division in the perinzum, 1842 EK. 
Witsos Alnat, Vade Al. 193 ‘Vhe muscles of the perineum 
are situated in the ontlet of the pelvis. A 

{f Gr epi 


Perineural (periiiieral), 2. 
around + 1edp-ov nerve + -AL: cf. ventral.) Sur- 
rounding or investing a nerve, or a bundle of 
nerve-fibres, 

1899 Allbut?’s Syst. Med. V1, 501 There is in all these 
cases..leucocytal infiltration of the perinenral sheath. 

| Perineuritis (periniuraitis). Pach. [mod. 
L., {& next + -17T18.] Inflammation of the peri- 
neurium. Hence Perinenritic (-itik) @., pertain- 
ing to or affected with perineuritis (in quot. misused 
for ferineural). 

1878 A. Hasittox Nerv. Dis. 57 Onea peri-neucitis, and 


see PrRt- a, b, ¢. 
[f. Pert + 


the other an inflammation of the optic nerve itself. 1893 
A. S. Eeeres Sciatica 13 Distension of the perineuritic 
lymph-spaces. 1897 Addude's Syst. Meet. 11. 58 Leprarcells, 


which infiltrating the perineuciuin produce perinenritis. 

|| Perineuriumi (perinitivridm). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wept around + vedpoy nerve: cf. peré- 
carpium, etc.] The sheath of conneetive tissue 
enveloping a bundle of nerve-libres. Hence Peri- 
new‘rial a., of or pertaining to the perineurium. 

1842 Dencuison Afed. Lex. Perineurion, Nenrilemma. 
1893 A. S. ces Sefatica 13 In_the lymphatics of the 
epineurium and the lymph-spaces of the perineurium. 1899 


Alloutt's Syst. Med. V\.637 The thickened perineurium and 
interstitial tissue. 


Perinuclear, -ocular: see Peni- a. 

Period (pivrigd), 54. Forms: 5 peryod, 
paryode, 6 peryode, periode, 6- period: sc¢e 
also Paropy sé.2 [a. F. période (14th e. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp. fertodo, It. periodo, ad. L. pertod-us, 
a. Gr. mepiodos going round, way round, circuit, 
revolution, cycle of years, periodic recurrence, 
course, reenrring fit of disease, orbit of a heavenly 
Lody, rounded sentence, f. mepi around + des way 3 
in ancient L. used only of the period or cycle of 
the four Grecian games, and of a complete sentence; 
in med.L, in other of the Gr. senses. ] 

I. A course or extent of time. ; 
+1. The time during which anything runs its 
course; time of duration. Ods. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton Jey Iv. xvi. 72 For the tyme 
and paryode bifore ordeyned of the first maker. | 1614 
Rareicn /list. Wordd v. iti. $13. 424 Unto all Dominions 
God hath set their periods, 1626 Bacon Syéee § 587 How 
by Art to make Plants more lasting than ir ordinary 
Period. 1672 Str ‘IT. Browne Let. Friend § 11 Many 
Temples early gray have oul-lived the Psalmist’s period. 

2. Chronol. A round of time or series of years, 
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marked by the recurrence of astronomical coin- 
cidences (e.g. the changes of the moon falling on 
the same days of the solar year), used as a unit in 
chronology; e. g. the Cadlippic, Dionysian, Juan, 
Metonic period. Cf. Crcur 56. 2. 

3613 |sce JuLtan]. 1694 Hotper Dise. Time (J.), A eycle 
or period is an acconnt of years that has a beginning and 
an end too, and then begins again as often as it ends. 
1696-1876 [sce Cartirpic]. 1704 J. Hares Lex. Fecha I, 
Period, in Chronology, signifies a Revolution of a certain 
Number of Years; as the Wetonich Period, the Julian 
Period, and the Calippick Period. 1718 Prineaux Coanect, 
O.§ N. Test. ue wW. 231 In the Janguage of Chronologers 
a Cycle is a ronnd of several years and a Period a round of 
several Cycles, 1727-1876 |sce Dioxvstan 3]. 

b. Astron. The time in which a planet or 
satellite performs its revolution about its primary. 

1927-41 CHamanrns Cycl. sv., The periods of the comet's 
are now many of them pretty well ascertained. 1741 WATTS 
Iniprov, Mind \, xvi, § 2 Tell these persons, ,that the earth, 
with all the planets, roll round the sun in their several 
periods, 1834 Vat, Piilos., Astron. ili. 69/1 (Usef, Know). 
Soc.) Her time of being again in the same direction with 
the sun, is called her syuodie period, or synodic revolution, 
fbid. gof2 Her return to the same position with respect to 
the equinox, or her éropicad peried, will be shorter, 1854 
Brewster More Worlds ii. 2g Its |Uranus’] year, or annnal 
period, is eighty-four years, 

te. Physiol. Period of the blood: see quot. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyel. s.vi Period of the blood, ..the 
circle of the blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for 
the snpport of life. ¥ 

da, Physics. The interval of lime between the 


recorrence of phases in a vibration, ete. 

1865 Tyxoait. Radiation xv. 52 The rays of light differ 
from those of invisihle heat only in point of period. 1869 
— in Fortn. Rev. Feb, 230 The energy transmitted to 
the eye from a candle-flame half a mile distant is more than 
suffictent to inform consciousness; while waves of a different 
period, possessing many times this energy have no effect 
whatever. 1879 Tuomson & Tatr Nat. PAIL 1.1. 354 The 
Period of a simple harmonic motion is the time which 
elapses from any instant until the moving point again moves 
in the same direction through the same position, ; 

e. Any round or portion of time occupied by a 
recurring process or action, or marked by the 
regular recurrence of a phenomenon. 

1850 McCosn Diz. Govt. uw. 1. 1874) 133 The tides of the 
ocean .. flow in periods. 1862 TyNpaur J/ountainceer. xi, 
The heart beats by periods. 1902 H’rsti, Gaz. 19 Aug. 8/1 
This hypothesis is in full accord with the ‘ climate-period of 
thirty-five years ‘recently pnt forward by Professor Brickner. 

3. /ath. The time during which a disease runs 
ils course; that ocenpied by each attack of inter- 
mittent fever from its aceession to its remission ; 
also, each of the temporal phases distinguishable 
in the course of a disease. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 50/2 Optalmia hath cer- 
taine paroxysmes or fyttes, and periodes or courses. 1726 
Qvincy Lex, Phys.-Med. (ed. 33, Period is the Space in 
which a Distemper continues from its Beginning to its 
Declension ; and such as return after a certain Space, with 
like Symptoms, sre called Pertodical Distenipers. 1893 
Sud. Soc. Lex, Period,..the time during which a disease 
progresses froth its accession to its declension; also, those 
marked changes that characterize the progress of a disease, 
of which there are said to he five,—the /azasion, the aug- 
ment, the state, or full development, the decéine, and the 
termination, ibid.,The term period was also applied to 
the time hetween two attacks of intermittent fever. Jt was 
divided into two parts, the accession. .and the remission. 

b. f/. Also monthly periods: menses, catamenia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 121 The exact day 
between any two periods of menstruation in which semina- 
tion has taken effect. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. VX.777 
Her hahit is for the periods to recur every five weeks, rather 
freely. 1893 Syed. Soe, Lex., Periods, 

4. An indefinite portion of time, spec. of history, 
or of some continuous process, as life (generie or 
individnal), distinguished and characterized by the 
same prevalent features or conditions. 

1g1z Appison /fyain, ‘Ihen adi thy Mercies’ xi, Through 
every Period of my Life Thy Goodness I'll pursue. 1780 
Burke SA, at Bristol Wks. IIL. 383 The Reformation, one 
of the greatest periods of human improvement, was a time 
of trouble and confusion. 1809-20 CorerinGe Firtend (1865) 
216 We have most of ns, at some period or other of our 
lives, been amused with dialogues of the dead. 1865-6 H. 
Prn.urs Amer, Pager Curr. 11. 148 The winter periods 
beeved always trying to the American cause. 1870 Max 
Miccer Sc, A'cdig. (1873) 66 Niobe was, in a former period 
of language, a name ofa. and winter. 

b. Geol. One of the larger divisions of geological 
time; usually subordinate to an eva; see kPocH 5<. 

1833 Lyric Princ, Geol. WI. 54 The period next ante- 
cedent we shall call Eocene. 1853 Puiciirs A ivers Vorksh. 
iv. 124 All Holderness was a sea-bed in the ‘glacial’ 
period. 1863 [see Cretacrous 2]. 1895 Funk's Stant, 
Dict, s.v., Inthe scheme of nomenelature proposed by the 
International Geological Congress pertod is the chrono- 
logical term of the second order, to which system is the 
corresponding stratigraphic term; as, Silurian period or 
system, :; - an 

e. Any specified portion or division of time. 

@ 1751 BoLincsrRoKE S és. fist. (1752) J. vi. 236 The parti- 
cular periods into which the whole period should be divided. 
1793 BurKe Corr. (1844) 1V. 141 Twenty years would be too 
long a period to fix for such an event. 18:8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) FTL. 499 Where a person acquires a second right, he 
is allowed a new period of twenty years to pursue his remedy, 
1855 Micman Lat. Chr. xi. vili, The termination of a 
centenary period in the history of man, 1865 SwinsurNE 
Anactoria 302 Till time wax faint in all his periods, 
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ad. The perfod: the time in question or under con- | 
sideration; ¢sf. the present day ! cf. Day 56.13 b(4). | 

1868 Mas. Lyxn Linton in Sat, Rev. 14 Mar. 340/1 ‘The 
girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and paints 
her face. 1891 M. Covuns Weg. & WVercé, 11, i. 2 Some of 
them grow ‘ fast‘, and ‘loud "—inere ‘girls of the period‘. 

II. Completion, end of any conrse. 

5. The point of completion of any round of time 
or course of action“r duration; consummation, 
termination, conclusion, end. Phrases: Zo put 
(t give, set) a period to, t bring, come toa pertod; 
to set down one’s (or the) period (perh, with some 
allusion to 11 b’. Now avcé. 

le 1374, 1430-40: see Paropy s4.7] rs90 Greene: Wourn. 
Garm. Wks, (Grosart) IX. 1530 She glaunced her Joukes on 
all, ..but at last she set downe her period on the face of 
Alexis, thinking he was the fairest. 2sgz Suans.1 //ew. 177, 
Ww. i, 17 The period of thy Tyranny approacheth. 1399 13. 
Joxsox Cynthia's Rev. viii, Vo end And give a tinely 
period to onr sports, 1602 KR. Jounson A fag. 4 Comearc, 
Ded., | put a period to these lines. @ 1636 Lyxpe Case for 
Sfectactys (2638) Ep. Ded, Death ..sets a pericd to all suits 
in Courts, 1647 CLarexpon Zfist. ed. vi § 39r ‘Vhis 
Answer was returnd to his Majesty: which puta period to 
all Men's hopes. 1670 Evnuvn Let. Ld. freasurer 20 Jan, 
in Diary, The subiect of it being..y¢ warr..not yet brought 
toa period, 1705 Stanuore Parafhe. 1 1go A thing past 
and now cume toa Period. 173g Warts Aedig. Fue. (1789) 
86 Let us hold the period of life ever in our view. 1750 
Jouxsox Rambler No. 54 2 2 A man accnstamed, .to trace 
things from their origin 10 their period. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise xvi. 137 Vhe just anger that hath.. put a period 
to your gladsome days. 1882 Sinvenson Mer Arad. Ves. 
(1834) 46, I mean to pot a period to this prodigality. 

+b. The final stage of any process or course of 
action; the concluding sentence, peroration ; the 
linish, consummation, tinal event, issue, outcome. 
¢1530 L. Cox AAct, (899) 66 The periode or conclusion 
standethe in the bryefe enumeracyon of thynges spoken 
hefore, and iv mouynge the affectyons. 1582 J. Bern 
faddon's Answ, Oser, 404 Mystres money made upp 
alwayes the peryode of the play. 1616 W. Monn. Serv. 64 
So shall it be the period and end of my discourse. 1713 
Avpison Cato s. fii, O think what anxious moments pass 
between The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
1769 Konrrison Chas. 1, vi. TLL. 28 Conducting the 
deliberations ..to such a successful period. 
+e. Anend to part ofa course; astop. Obs. rare, 
1g90 Manrcowr and Pf. Tumburt, 1. iii, Vet shall my 
soldiers make no period Until Natolia kneel before your 
feet, 1634 Sir T. Hersert rai. 101 All terrene joyes are 
mixt Rich discontent and periods. 
tad. Death. Oss. rare. 

@ 1639 Wotton Paradied Hasex § Buckhan. in Relip. 1651) 
34 Touching the Dukes (Buckingham’s)] suddain periud. 
1682 Sir ‘I. Browne Cho. Vor. $21 The Teitical Eesits 
and unexpected periods of some eminent Persons. 

+6. The highest point reached in any course ; 
the acme. Oés, 

1595 Manrknam Sf RA. Gefucile (Arb) 78 Since last the 
sunne Lookt from the hiest period of the sky. 1604 1. 
Glrinstoxr) D'Acosta's fist. Fnelies . vii. 98 When the 
sunne is in the period of his force in the burning Zone. 1606 
Syaks. tad. & CL weoxiv, 107, 1608). Tuvir] Ass. Pod. & 
Vor. 43, Nor was the massacre of this his warlike soune 
the period of his furie. 

t+ @. A particular point in the course of anything ; 

a point or stage of advance; a point of time, 
moment, occasion. Oss. ! 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 3441 If you aske of the 

Mathematician, how to passe betwiat two periods, he will 
tell you that [ete 1664 Buturr feet, ae ii, 657 At fit 
Periods the whole Ront Set up their throats with Clam rons 
shout, ¢1790 Iaison Sch. Art Ih. 82 Farenheit’s seale is 
most generally in use, and the remarkable periods of heat | 
are as follows: 212 water boils, 175 spirits of wine boils, | 
112 fever-heat, 98 blood-heat [ete]. 1793 SMEATON Fdlystone 
£. $ 281 note, The work being now brought to such a 
period that it could go on with less interruption. 

+8. A limit in space, appointed end (of a 
journey or course). Ods, 

1605 Wittet //exapla Gen. 463, 50 miles beyond. .which 
was the vtmost period of their journey. 1633 Br. Hate 
Hard Texts Fzek. i, 17 They moned all four together and 
went right on to the period appointed, 1789 in Aurke's 
Corr, G844) IVT. 82 Our bese friends will not march, unless 
they can perceive a period to theif journey. 


+9. fig. The end to be attained, the goal. Obs, 

1586 MaArtowe ast Pt. Tamburt. v. ti, Wo these had made | 
one poem's period. 1598 Swans. Merry 1. ut. ii, 47 This 
is the period of my ambition. /bid, Ww. ii. 237. 1613 — 
fen. W747, 1. ii. 209 ‘Vhere's his period To sheath his knife 
invs, 1618 M. Barnet //orsemtanship, Cures 18 When you 
hane gotten the period of your desire. 1643 Mitton Divorce | 
Pref. (2851) 18 This therefore shall be task and period of 
thisdisconese. @ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. xxx. (1676) | 
184 Which without douht must be the natural and final 
period of all his Prescriptions in Policy and Government, 

TIT. In Grammar, Rhetoric, Musie, ete. 

10. A complete sentence. (Cf Aristotle Ret. 
ut. ix.) Usually applicd to a sentence consisting 
of several clauses, grammatically connected, and 
rhetorically constructed, Hence, in’ p/., rhetorical 
or grammatical language. 

{1533 More Afol. xiv. 103h, A very colde sknse to a 
man lerned that wyll way the hole periodns togyther.] 
3579 E. K, in Spenser's Sheph. Kal, Ep. to Harvey, The 
whole Periode and compasse of speache so delightsome for 
the ronndhnesse, and so grave for the stranngenesse. 1893 
Nasne Four Lett, Confut. 82, | know two senerall periods 
or full pointes in this last epistle, at least fortie lines long 
a picce. 1634 Mitton Comms 585 Not a period Shall be 
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unsaid for me. 1675 Temren Let. fo ing Wks, 1731 I. 330 
He went on, and read a long Period in Cypher. 1764 
Grav Corr, NV, Nicholls 19 Nov., 1f you will not take this 
as an excuse, accept it at least as a well-turned period, 
which is always my principal concern, 1782 Cowie Fadle 
7. 517 Wf sentiment were sacrificed to sound, And truth ent 
short to make a period round. 1869 Tuxiev in Ser. Opin, 
21 Apr. 464 Those oddly constructed periods which seem to 
have prejudiced many persons against reading his works, 
1875 Witney Life Law. x. 209 To put clauses together 
intu periods, 

b. In stuetent Prosody, A group of two or more 
eola (Coon 2 1); a metrical group or series of 
divolie, tricolie, cte. verses. 

1837-9 Hatiam /Jist, £rt. i ii. $6 We was the first..who 
replaced the rude structure of periods by some degree of 
rhythm, 1882 Piavrs Ca.rfou 126 The Gieck grammarians 
«called a complete sentence a period, a limb was a colun, 
and a clanse a commit. 1883 [see Conon? a), 

1, A full pause such as is properly made at the 
end of a sentence, 

1589 Greenn Meadlopes Web Whe (Grosart) V.1g1 She 
fell intoconsideration with her self that the lunzest Summer 
hath his Autunine, the largest sentence his Period. [1589 
PeTinsuam Hive. Poesia un. ive (Arb) 88 The third they 
called Jeviodus, for a complement or full pause, and as a 
resting place and perfection of so much former speach as 
had bene vttered.] /444. $y Much mure might he sayd for 
the vse of your three pauses, comma, colon, and petiatle. 
2590 Stans Mids. Vv. i y6 Make periods in the midst of 
sentence 1593 — ducer. 565 She puts the pericd often 
from his place. 1637 Be Joxsun Any. Grant. nix. The 
distinction of a perfect sentence hath amore fall stay, and 
doth rest the spurit, which is a patise or a period, 

b. The point or character that marks the end of 
a complete sentence ; a full stop 

1609 J. Davivs ffoly Roode (1878) 20f2 No Commaes but 
thy Stripes; no Periods Tut thy Nailes. 1612 Beinsiny Lat, 
“it. 5 In reading, that he (the scholar] doe it distinctly, 
teading 10a Period or full point, and there tu stay. 2748 
J. Mason Hévcut. 24 A Comma steps the Voice while we 
nity privately tell one, a Semiccolon two; a Colon three: 
and a Period four, 1824 1. Muwray fag. Goa (cde 51 1, 
qo5 When a sentence as complete and yendent oat is 
marked with a Period. 1866 Miasox Gras, (ede 7) 
ter Panctnation..g The Full stop or Period. , 

12. Adas, 6A ecunplete musical sentence’? (Stainer 
& Warrett 1Sg8), 

1866 Exorn Vat, Jus. iii, $3 A period, however, does not 
necessarily always enrace cight bars. 1880 C. He EE 
Darry in Grove Diet, Mars. 11. 6o2 A Period ts one of the 
divisions which characterise the form of musical works... the 
lesser divisions are phrases. 

13. Arith, A sct of figures in a latge number 
marked off by commas placed between or dots 
placed over, as in numeration, circulating decimals, 
and the extraction of the square or cube root, 

1674 Jeake Avith, 1696) 15 NV Period is a comprehension 
of Degrees..as 123..12545, Se. @ 1677 Cockers olrith. i. 
$10.6 A Period..when a Number consists of inore than 
three Ngnres or places, whose proper order is to prick or 
distinguish every third Place ..s0 .. 63.452. 1690 Lev- 
of Three bigures, or 
S..mlay properly be called a Period. 170g J. LLArgis 
« Techn. Vesey. A Period in Numbers. is a Distinction 
made by a Point, or Comma after every sixth Place or 
Figure; and is used in Numeration, for the readier dis- 
tinguishing and naming the several Figures or Places. 1859 
Bars. Ssutu Avith & Adgchra (ed. 0) 76 The part jofa 
circulating decimal] which ts repeated is called the Period. 

14. Afath. The interval between any two succes- 
sive equal values of a periodic function, i.e. cne 
whose values rceur in the same order while that 
of the variable inereascs or decreases continually, 

1899 Cavtry Cold, Vath. Papers X. 468 Vhe theta-functions 
have the quarter-periods (1, 1), the half-periods (2, 2’, and 
the whole periods (4, 4). 1882 Mixciuun Cuipl Aeremat, 13 
lf (va) = & (x)... being any inteyer and A a constant, 
$ (2) is & periodic function of .t, its period being A. 

+ Period, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.) 

Ll. trans. To bring to a termination, put a period 
to; to end, conclude; to dissolve. 

1595 Podinranteia (1881) 46, | am loath to hee too long in 
my aduisements to you,..and therefore heere I period them. 
1607 Suaks, Zémon 1 i. oy Vour.. Letter he desires To 
those have shut him vp, which failing, Periods his comfort. 
1668 Howe Fless. Righteous (1828) sor Te will caluily period 
allthy troubles. 1678 Gaur Cré, Gentiles 1.95 This ingenu- 
ous Concession .. were sufficient ta period our Controversie. 

2. intr. To come to a conelusion, conclude. 

1628 Fettuam Avsoires t Ixi, You may period upon this ; 
that where there is the most pitty from others, there is the 
greatest misery in the partic pittied, 1656S. II. Godd. Lave 
88 Here then I period, 16.. Barton /feliday’s Acknow/l. 
es some poor conifort that this mortal scope Will 
period. 

Hence + Pe'rioding vé/, s4., finishing, concluding. 

1659 Rusnw, /fist. Col/. 1. 39 ‘This Parliament. .to continue 
for the Enacting of Laws, and Perioding of things of Refor- 
mation, as long as the necessity of the State shall require the 
same. 


Periodate, per-iodate (parjaiduelt), Chez. 
[See Per- 5.] A salt of periodic acid. (In Phar- 
macy, short for calcium periodate, an antiseptic.) 

1836 Breanne Chen. (ed. 4) 343 A sparingly soluble white 
salt is obtained, which is a periodate of soda. 1871 Roscoz 
Elem, Chet. 122 Periodic Acid, or Hydrogen Periodate. 
1890 Pali Mali G. 6 Jan. 2/3 A medical contemporary 
mentioned that one sniff of periodate crystals would cure an 
attack of influenza, 1892 7/mes 28 Oct. 3/5 h is claimed 
that in the early stage of cholera periodate is successful in 
95 per cent of the cases. ae . 

So Periodic, per-iodic (pdrjaijg'dik) @., as in 
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Periodic acid, ¥1,10,, an acid containing n larger 
proportion of oxygen than iodic acid ; Peri-odide 
or + Perio'duret, a combination of iodine with 
another clement or radical in a larger proportion 
than in a simple iodide. 

1819 Praxpe Chent. 138 Periodide of phosphorus is a black 
compound, formed by heating one part of iodine with rather 
more than 20 of phosphorus. 1836 /éid. (ed. 4) 343 An 
aqueous solution of pure periodic acid is formed. 1853 W. 
Grecory fnorg. Che. 117 Veriodic Acid. 107 = 183+1. 
Analogous to perchloric acid. 1857 Mayne A.xvfos, Lex, 
gi2/t Perioduret, 1897 Adbutt's Syst. Med. I. 742 One 
sixteenth of a grain of periodide [i.e. of mercury] or of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Periodew'tic,a. rare—°. [f. late Gr. weprodevrns 
a traveller; a physician, f. mept-odev-ecv lo travel 
about.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a quack. 

1857 in Mayne £uxrfos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Periodic (prrigdik), a! [a. F. périodigue 
(1gth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. periodiens (Pliny), 
a. Gr. mepiodinds coming round at certain intervals, 
f. meptodos PERIOD: see -1C.] 

1, Of, pertaining, or proper to the revolution of 
a heavenly body in its orbit, as ferfodie motion, time. 
(3642 owen Aor. Trav. (Arb.)87 In as short a compas of 
time as the Suo finisheth his periodic annuall motion, 1735 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.192 Hf the Sun were retained by the 
same Force [Gravity], propagated so far as itself, the Cubes 
of the Distances of the Sun and Moon. «would have the same 
Ratio as the Squares of their Periodic Timnes. 1833 Herscukn 
Astron, viii, 248 A direct method of ascertaining the periodic 
time of each planet. . 

2. Characterized by periods; recurring at regular 
intervals; sfee. in Pach. having regularly recurring 
symptoms, as pertadie fever, Often loosely, Recur- 
ring or reappearing at intervals; intermittent. 

Periodic function (Math.): see Penton sh.14. Periodic in- 
eguality(A stron.) see IN¥QuALIV 4. Periadiclaw(Chent.): 
the statement of the fact (first pointed out by Mendeléeff in 
1269) that the properties of the chemical elements are 
periodic functions of their atomic weights; i.e. that when 
arranged in the order of these weights, the elements fall 
into recurring groups or serics, so that those having similar 
chemical and physical properties recur at regular intervals. 

1661 Loven. ist, elaine. & Min. 365 The boulimos is 
a great periodick appetite, often cnding in nauscousnesse. 
1942 Voune V4. 74. vi 154 Periodic Potions for the Sick. 
1750 tl. Watrotr Lett. to Mann (1834) I. 328, | have 
advised several who are going to keep their next earthquake 
in the country to take the bark for it, as it is so periodic, 
1805 Ved. Fraud. NIV. 83 The fevers of the periodic class 
exbibic great variety of condition. 1822-56 Dr Quincey 
Confess. (1862) 25 ‘The fretting..of anxiety, which. he kept 
alive by this periodic cxaction, 1839 Parkinson Optics 
(1266) 104 ‘Nhe eylindrical beams transmitted through these 
annular lenses sweep the horizon and produce a revolving 
or periodic light. 1879 Cavey Cold. Wath. Papers X1. 529 
The functions sin, cos #, are periodic, having the period 


510 (41); and the half-period 7, pk Od) 


2 Ty (u+ex) = 


08 cos 
=e Pes x3 the periodicity may be verified hy means of the 


foregoing fractional furms. 1880 CLEMINSHAW Tarts’ A font, 
The. 134 A function of the atomic weights, which function 
is petiodic. 1881 Stokes in Mature NNVV.617/2 A system 
of any kind subject to periodic disturbing forces. 1882 
Muxciun Unipl. Ninemat.13 A fonction of 4 variable, .v, is 
said to be a periodic function ..if its values repeat them- 
selves for valves of the variable differing by a constant. 

3. Of or pertaining to a rhetorical or grammatical 
period ; characterized by or expressed in perio:ds, 

wjor tr. Le Chere’s Print, Fathers (1702) 276 Vhose Letters 
are not writ ina Periodick Style, as the Orations. 1840-1 
De Quincey Adetoric Wks. 1859 NA. 52 ‘Vhe splendour of 
his periodic diction, with his fine delivery, compensated his 
defect in imagery. 1860 Marsu Lae. Lang. xvii. 361 The 
ltalian resembles the Latin in independence of fixed laws 
of periodic arrangement. 1875 Jowsi /*éefo (ed. 2) IID. 527 
Anaxagoras never attained to a connected or periodic style. 

4. = PERIODICAL a. 5. rare. 

1835 I. Tavior SAir. Despot.i. 1g ‘The despotism of the 
Periodic Press. 1904 Heston. Gaz, 30 Apr. 5/2 There is in 
all these respects no better model for the journalist or 
periodic writer. 

5. Relating to a period or space of time. rare, 

1884 J. Tart Mine in Matter (1892) 163 A periodic con- 
ception of the [six] days‘ would at once suggest jtself,.. che 
divine rest embracing an indefinite period. 

Periodic, 2.2, per-iodic: see under PERIODATE, 

Periodical (pirig-dikal), @. (sd) [f. as 
Perionic a.) + -at.J} 

1. = Perionc @. 1. 4 Periodical month: sce 
quot. 16go. 

1603 Howtanp Piutarch's Mor, 1024 Nature. .detcrmined 
motion with periodicall revolutions. 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 467 The Periodical Month is that interval of time, in 
which the Moon returoveth to the same place in the Zodiack 
from whence she departed. 1704 J. Harris fer. 7echn. 1. 
s.v., The Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that whereby 
she finishes her Course round about the Earth ina Month. 
axgat Kemet Alaupertuis' Diss. (1734) 37 ‘UVhe Periodical 
times of the Planets. 1846 on Set. Dial, Astron. xiv. 98 
‘This is called the periodical month, 

2. Recurring after more or less regular periods 
of time; characterized by periods (of occurrence, 
variation, etc.): = PERtopic 2. 

Periodical cicada, a species of N. American cicada (C. 
septendecim), the larva of which ‘remains buried from 13 to 17 
years nodergrovod. Periodical river, stream, etc., one 
that flows and dries up in svccessive periods, 

1601 Hontaxn Pliny xx. iii. 38 Intermittent fevers which 
the Greeks call Periodicall, 1611 Cotcr., Periodic, -igue, 


‘are called periodical stars. 
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periodicall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. xii 215 
Plato, who measured the vicissitude aod mutation of States, 
bya periodicall fatality of number. (1661 Brount Glossogr. 
(ed, 2) s.v., An Ague is called a Periodical disease, because 
it keeps a just Ume of its return. 1783 JusTaMonp tr. 
Baynal’s tHist. Indies V1. 224 The rains, as in the other 
countries situated under the tropics, are periodical. 1800 
fist. Ind.in Asiat. Ant. Reg. 9/1 At the commencement 
of the northerly periodical winds. 1833 MeRscnen si stron, 
xii. ‘i Among the stars are seygral which .. undergo a 
regular periodical increase and diminution of lustre... These 
1850 RG. Cumsine //unter's 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 58/1 We encamped on..a periodical 
stream, in the gravelly bed of which fine spring-water could 
be obtained by digging. 188: Stokes in Nature NXIY. 
613/2 These [sun] >pots as to their frequency and magnitude 
appear to be subject to a periodical baecuahine 1890 Cent, 
Dict. 3.v. Cicadidz, Some species, like the seventeen-year 
locust or periodical cicada, arc noted for their length Gr iste 
underground, 
b. Occurring in a regular succession, 

Leriodical colours; a series of coloured rings or bands 
due tothe interference of light waves, in which almost the 
same colours are repeated several times in similar order, 
e.u, Newton's rings. 

1830 Hexscnen Stud. Vat. PAI Wii, 100 Doubly refracting 
substances exhibit periodical colours by ea posure to polarized 
Hight. 

erivdical colours which cross both the ordinary and the 
lateral images. 

3. -lrith. Of, pertaining to, or expressed in, 
periods \sense 13). rare, 
~ 1674 JEAKE lrith, (1696) 15 The Periodical Division shews 
the thousandth place of the Number. 

4. = Perionie 3. ? Ods. 

1683 Cave Fectesiastic? 335 Nazianzen‘s [style] is. more 
sententious and periodical. 1710 Apoison Whig Eran, 
No. 4 » 4 Wour high nonsense .. is loud and sonorous, 
smooth and periodical. 1780 Harris Philo, Eng. ut. i. 103 


The author..would refer. .to the begionings of his Nermes 


and his Philosophical Arrangements, where some attempts 
have been made in this periodical style. 

5. Of literary publications, magazines, etc.: Pub- 
lished at regular intervals longer than a day, as 
weekly, monthly, ete. b. Written in or character- 
istic of such publications ; writing for or connected 
with magazines, etc. 

nb, rather an atcrih. use of the sb., B. 1. 

1716 Anpison #recholder No. 45%7 No Periodical Author 
«must effect to keep in vugue for any considerable time. 
1766 \V. Gorpos Gen. Counting-ho. 260 Magazines and 
such periodical writings. 1806 Soutury “eft, fo Lieut, 
Southey 5 Mar., He.. knows good from bad, which is not 
very often the case with periodical critics. 1838-9 Hata 
élist. Lito w. vic $35 The Mercure Galant was a_famovs 
magazine of light periodical amusement. @ 1854 H. Reep 
Lect, Hug. Lit, vil. (1878) 231 The periodical literature, 
destined to acquire such unbounded influgnce in the news- 
paper press, and the leading reviews. 1882 Froupe Cariyle 
I. 259 Some [literary men] were selling their souls to the 
periodical press. 

6. Assuming a system of periods, (sorce-s5¢.) 

1825 Cutnertson Leet, Aew. sili, 184 All che periodical 
interpreters consider the Church of Ephesus as the hiero- 
glyphic of the Universal or Catholic Church during the age 
of the Apostles. Z 

B. sé. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

1. A magazine or miscellany, the successive num- 
bers of whjch are published at regular inlervals (as 
weekly, monthly, etc.). Not applied to a book 
published in parts, nor usually to a daily, weekly, or 
monthly newspaper. 

1798 J. Anorrsow in Washington's Writ. (1893) XIV. 
53 nofe, It witl bea monthly periodical. 1839 Lowkut /eft, 
(1894) 1. 46 [To] get paid for contributions to periodicals, 
1878 Lecky Eng. in 18th C1. iv. 519 The * Gentleman's 
Magazine '. was speedily followed by ..the ‘ London Maga. 
zine’: and in 1750 there were eight periadicals of this kind. 

2. nonce-nses. &. = Periodical motion; b. A 


periodical examination, 

1892 Ohio Statesman 3 May, The superior planets... making 
their regnlar periodicals around the sun in their regular 
periods. 1897 Anaorr & Campnene Life § Lett. Jowett I. 
v. 136 They were examined at their variuus ‘ periodicals * to 
test their progress. ; P 

llence Perio‘dicalness, the quality of being 
periodical or recurring periodically. rare, 

1690 Phil. Trans. V. 2075 The opinion of Galen and others 
concerning the Peviodicalness or Stated returns of that 
Flux, 1747 in Baiey vol. 11, and in mod. Dicts. ; 

Perio-dicalist. sare. [See -1st.] A writer 
for periodicals, So Perio-dicalism, Perio‘di- 
calize 7. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 223 We periodicalists who 
live tu shoot folly as it fies, 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 530 
Ic is a real injury to our literature when the slap-dash spirit 
of periodicalism comes‘into Cyclopadias. 1858 G. GILFILLAN 
Let. in Watson Life (1892) 224, 1 am preaching and 
periodicalising briskly. coy 

Periodically (pisrigdikali), adv. [See -tv*.} 
At regularly recurring or definite intervals; also 
foosely, from time to lime, every now and then. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send, /p.11. xvii. 149 They commonly 
doe both proceed ‘unto perfection, and have legitimate exclu- 
sions, and periodically succeed each other. 1745 W. 

Broome (J.), There will be a regular flux and reflux, ,every 
eight hours periodically. 1825 M¢Curtocu Pol. Econ. u. v. 
198 It may even he doubted, whether Turkey and Kgypt 
are upon an average much less popnlous for the plagues 
whicb periodically lay them waste, 1860 Tynpaut. Géac. t. 
vil. gst Over this summit the glacier is pushed, and has its 
back periodically broken. eee: 

b. nonce-zse. In a magazine or ‘ periodical ’. 


1831 linewstex Oftics xiv. 125 The new series of 


PERIOSTEOUS. 


1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 315 The crime is not the writing 
mischievously, or shamefully, but of writing periodically. 

Periodicity (pioriodissiti). fad. F. périodicits 
(2796 in Halz.-Darm., Dict, Acad. 1835), £ L. 
periodte-us: see PERIODIC and -ITY.] 

l. The quality or character of being periodic; the 
quality of regular recurrence ; tendency to recnr at 
(more or less) regular intervals. (Chiefly in 
scientific nse.) 

1833 Herscuet. Astron, xii. 380 Wherever we can trace 
the law of periodicity~the regular recurrence of the same 
pha:nomena in the same times, 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
dleavens (ed. 3) 27 We shall see..that the number of [sun] 
spots follows a certain periodicity. 1879 [see Pextopic 2}. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 755 A similar periodicity exists in 
the growth of leaves when day and night alternate normally, 

2. Physiot. Recurrence of the ‘monthly period’; 
menstruation: cf. ’erion 54. 3 b. 

1848 [nec Perioposcorr). 1875 NW. Amer, Rev. CXX. 187 
In this harsh climate,.in their case, periodicity, nervous 
system, intellect, and health reqpire especial care. 

Periodide: see under PERIOvATE. 

+ Periodize, v. Oés. [f. PEriop sé. + -12E.] 
trans. To bring to a period or end; to terminate. 

1611 Sir W. Mure Zi/egic 22 The frouning faits, alwayes 
my futall foes, Nocht bot our mynds permits to meet, to 
periodize our woes. 1658 Coxaixe Odstinate Lady 1. ii, 
Stir not then thou glorious Fabrick of the heavens, And 
periodize the Musick of the spheres, 1683 E. Hooker /’ref. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 98 For periodizing, or putting an 
end..to the. Jaltercations, disputations and dubitations of.. 
Mystic Theologie. 

Periodo‘logy. [See -oLocy 1.] 

1837 Duncuisos Med. Lex.695 Periodology.., the doctrine 
of periodicity in health and disease. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Periodontal, -um, etc. : see PERI- a-c, 

Periodoscope (pivrig-déskoup). [See -score.] 
(See quot. 1893.) 

1848 W. ‘I. Sarita (/¢/e) The Periodoscope, with its applica- 
tion to Obstetric Calculations and the Periodicities of the 
Sex, 1857 in Mavse xpos, Lex. 1893 Syl. Soc. Lex, 
Periodoscope, Obstet., a dial, constructed to help in calcu- 
Jating the day on which labour will most prohably occur, 
invented by Tyler Smith. i 

| Periceci (perij7'soi), 54. 7/7, In 6 sometimes 
perieces, [med.L., a. Gr. mepiowa, pl. of 
nepiorxos, lit, dwelling round, neighbouring; also 
as below. In F. pérzeciens ; in 16th c. peridetens, 
perteces : see quot. 1394.) 

1. Dwellers under the same parallel of Jatitude, 


but opposite meridians, (Cf. Anractr.) 

1594 R. Asuev tr. Loys fe Rey 123, In our time the Casti- 
lians haue sayled beyond the Canaries, and bearing towards 
the West, passed vntoour erieces, 1652-62 HEvLis Cosmogr. 
Introd. (1674) 20/1 ‘ Peria:ci" are such as dwell in the same 
Parallel, on the same side of the quatar, how distant soever 
they be East and West. 1682 Sir T. Browne Cér. Mor. 
$23 Fools, which are Antipodes unto the Wise, conceive 
themselves to be but their /’erterc/, and in the same parallel 
with them. 1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. Ls.v., Periect.. 
have the same Seasons of the Vear..at the very same times 


' as also the same Length of Days and Nighis. 1792 J. H. 


Moore Pract, Nazig. (1823) 53. , 

2. Gr. Hist. The dwellers in the conntry round a 
city, orin thesurrounding country townsand villages, 
lence Periw:cic (-ce*kic), Peri ‘cid (-c'kid)ad/s. 

1846 Grove Greece a. vi. HT. 483 The Perioekus was also a 
freeman and a citizen not of Sparta, but of some one of 
the hundred townships of laconia.  /érd., The island of 
Cythéra. .one of the Pericekic townships, /4éd, vii. 11. 580 
The dominion of Elis over her Pericekid territory. wd 
Rawuinson Ane. Hist. 127 The injndicious severity with 
which Argos treated her perioecic cities, 1873 SyMonps 
Gre, Poets tii. 85 "Whe bitter hatred and contempt which 
the Greek nobles ina Dorian state felt for the Perioeci, or 
farmers of the neighbouring country. | 

Pericesophageal to -orbitis: see PERI- a—c. 

Periogue, perioque, obs. forms of PIROGUE. 

Perionet: see PERE-JONETTE, PEAR sd. 5. 

|| Perionychia (pe:rijoni*kid). atk. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, wepl around + dvug, évux- nail.) Inflamma- 
tion round the nails. 

1879 humstEAD Ven, Dis. 579. 

Periosteal (perij'st“al), z.  [f. Perioste-us 
+-AL.J Snrrounding or occurring around a bone; 
of, perlaining Lo, or connected with the periostenm. 

1830S, Coorer Dict. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 465 These are 
the periosteal exostoses of Sir Astley Cooper. 1843 ‘Toop 
& Bowman /*hys. Anat. 1.112 A layer of tissue.. which may 
he called the periosteal layer. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
53.A periosteal swelling, a 

Periosteo-, used as combining form of PrRI- 
ostTEUM, as in Perio:steo-alveolar a. [see AL- 
VEOLAn}, belonging to the periosteum (of the jaw- 
bone) and the sockets of the teeth; Perio-steo- 
phyte (Gr. gu7dv plant, growth), a bony growth 
from the periosteum ; Perio'steoto:me (Gr. -ropos 
culting], ‘ the special knife used for periosteotomy ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Periosteo‘tomy [Gr. ropn a 
cuiting], ‘the operation of cutting through the 
periostenm * (147d.). ; 

1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. 11.932 Periosteo-alveolar swelling, 
1889 Treves Alan. Surg. 11.96 These periosteal new growths 
are known pathologically as osteofAytes, or more correctly 
as pertosteaphytes. 

erio-steous, a. rare. [f. PERIOSTE-UM + -oUS.] 
= PERIOSTEAL, 


PERIOSTEUM. 


1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 58 The tendinous + 
and periosteous variety [of whitlow). | 

||Periosteum (perijp'st’#m). Anat. Also 6-7 
-ium, 7 -ion. [mod.I.., for ancient L. pertosteon 
(Caelius Aurelianus ¢ 420), a. Gr. meptdateor, nevler 
of mepidareos adj. ‘round the bones’, f. epi round 
+ doréov bone. In F. périoste (Paré 16th c.).] 
The dense fibro-vascular membrane which en- 
velops the bones (except where they are covered 
by cartilage), and from the inner (vascular) layer 
of which bone-substance is produced. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 2/2 That verye 
tender and sensible pellicle, Periostium. 1651 Biccos New 
Disp, 186 Periostion or Coat environing the Scull. 1741 
Monro Anaz. (ed. 3) 153 They are said to have no proper 
Pertosteum within the Sockets. 1835-6 Toop Cyel Anat. 
1. 433/2. The periosteum is a fibrous membrane of a dull 
white colour. s8&t Mivart Cat 256 The periosteum of the 
nenral canal, | 

*b. = PERIOSTRACUM. | 

1774 Gouosm. Nat. f/ist. VII. 10 Shells, have an external 
crust, or periosteum, as Swammerdam calls it. \ 

| Periostitis (pe:rijstoilis), 72th. Also 
more etymologically periosteitis (-tjaittis).  [f. 
prec. +-ITIs. In F. pértostéite, -ostite.|  Inflamma- 
lion of the periosteum. lence Perioatitie (-itik) 
a., pertaining to or affected with periostitis. 

1843 ee Syst. Clin, Med. xxviii. 354 The others 
were labouring under ozana and periostitic pains, 7647. | 
361 Periostitis is one of the most common effects of mercu- | 
rialization. 1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat. (1875) 838 | 


Simple periostitis is either suppuration or ossification. 

| Periostracum (perijp'strakim). Zo0/. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mepi around + do7paxov shell of a mussel, 
etc.] The outer horny covering of the shell of 
amolluse or brachiopod. Hence Perio'stracal a., | 
pertaining to the periostracum. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVIN. 432/t. xB4x Zbid. XX. 5373/1 
The external coat or layer, Epidermis and Periostracum of 
authors, is of a sornewhat horny or membranaccons character, 
1870 Nicnorson Alan. Zoot. 230 All living shells have an 
outer layer of animal matter, which is known as the ‘epi- | 
dermis‘, or ‘ periostracum ‘. 

Periot, variant of Perit Ods., minute weight. 

Periotic (peritik), a. (s6.) Anat. [f. Gr. 
nepi around + ods, wr- the ear, drie-ds of the car.] 
Surrounding the ear: applied to those bones of 
the skull (frootic, epiotic, and ofésthotic) which 
constitute a protective case or capsule for the 
internal ear; usually confluent or entirely fused, 
forming the pelrosal or petromastoid portion of 
the temporal bone. e//rpt, as sb. A periotic bone. 

37866 Branoe & Cox Dict. Sci. etc., Periotic Bones.., the 
bones which surround the internal ear, or dadysitnth. 1870 | 
Rotteston Avi, Life 8 A conjugate foramen between the 
squamosal and the periotic. 1873 Mivart £lem, Anat, 106 
These three bony harriers protecting the internal ear may 
be conveniently spoken of as the periotic mass, 

Peripachymeningitis to Peripapillary : 
sec PERI- a, c. 

+ Peripatetian (-ifiin). Os. Also 6 peri- 
patecian, -etion, -icien, 7-8 -ician, (6 pari- 
patecian, 7 pyripatition). [For *fertpateticfan, 
ad. F. péripatdicien, {. L, peripatétic-us Prat- 
PATETIC + -Je72, -1AN.] 

A philosopher of the Peripatetic school. 

43533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. WM. Aurel. (1536) Bij, Peri- 

ticiens, Academiens and Epicuriens. 1ssg Avimer Har- 
orowe Cj b, Stoickes, Academikes, Paripatecians, ¢ 1g90 
Greene /r. Bacon xi, 73, 1 will..walk up and down, and 
be a eae and 8 pilose her of Aristotle’s stamp. 
1631 R. He Arraigun. Whole Creature xii. $1. 108 Any 
Axiome of Aristotle amongst his Pyripatitions. 1753 tr. 
Voltaire's Micromegas 36 An old peripatician lifting up his 
voice, exclaimed ..‘ The soul is perfection and reason ’. 

b, One who walks or travels about (with play 
on prec, sense), 

1598 Br, Hatt Sat. v. iti. 33 Vet certes Matcha is a 
Platonist, To all, they say, saue who so do not list; Because 
her hushand a farce-trafiq’d man, Isa profest Peripatecian. 

Peripatetic (peripitetik), 2. and sd. Forms: 
(3 perypatetik), 6 perrepateticke, peripate- 
tyeke, 6-7 -tike, -tique, 7-S -tick, 8— peripatetic, 
[a. F. péripatdtique (in t4th c. fery-, Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. peripatéticus belonging to the peripatetic 
philosophy, a. Gr. repimargrieds given to walking 
abont, f. meptratgt-js one who walks about, f. 
wept about, around + mareiy to tread, to walk; in 
reference to the custom of Aristotle, who tanght 
while walking in a wepinartos or place for walking 
in the Lyceum at Athens.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the school or 
system of philosophy founded by Aristotle, or the 
Aristotelian sect; Aristotelian; held or believed 
by this sect of philosophers. (With capital P.) 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas 1. 63 Phocion a peripatetique 
philosopher. , 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 The Con- 
troversie “twixt the Peripatetick and Atomical Philoso- 
phers. 3951 Jouxson Rambler No. 85 P13 The old peripas 
tetick principle, that Nature abhors a Vacnum. 1837 
Wuewer, Hist. Induct. Se. (1857) 1. 193 The mixed Pen- 
Patetic and Platonic philosophy of the time. . 

2. Walking about or from place to place in con- 
nexion with some occupation or calling ; itinerant. 

Vou. VIL. 
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Often humorous, with a glance at sense 1. 

1642 Howexe For. Trav. (Arb) 13 Peregrination..may he 
hot improperly called a moving Academy or the true Deri- 
patetiqne Schoole, 1662.5. P. Age. Latitude Men 15 4 
certain Peripatetick Artificer..came that way, who under- 
took to mend it. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. 13. 1814 1. 
Hontin Axantiner v1 May 301/2 A persecuted and peri- 
patetic lady. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. ut. viii, His Peri. 
patetic habits, favourable to Meditation. 1899 Ad/éutt's 
gst, Med. VIL. 258 Peripatetic mountehanks used. .to in- 
clude a goat among their stage properties, 

tb. /oosely. Used for pacing up and down in, as 


la gallery or cloister. Ods. 


1631 Bratawait Whfucies, Exchauge-mian 31 Entring 
now the long peripatetick gallery, they are encountred with 
volleyes of. .questions. 

ec. fig. Of speech : Rambling. rare. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xi, (Hel prolonged to the utmost 
Stretch of possibility a peripatetic account of an archery 
meeting. : z 

B. sé. 1. A disciple of Aristotle ; a member of 
the sect of philosophers who held the doctrines of 
Aristotle. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gow. Lordsh. 47 Oon sect pat er 
namyd [perlypatetiks affermes bat he steigh to be emperien 
heuene yn be semynge of fir, 1550 Maun Ang. Mot. ue 81 b, 
The peripatetyckes or naturall philosophers of Aristotle's 
Secte. xzor tr, Le Clere's Print Fathers (1702) 5 The 
School-men, who were Peripateticks, explained Divinity hy 
Aristotle's Principles. 1830 Mackixtosu £th. Phifos. Wks. 
ae 1.24 ‘The mediocrity in which the Peripatetics placed 

irtue. 

2. One who walks about ; a travellers an itinerant 
dealer or trader. (Mostly Azsmorons.) 

1617 J. Moore Mafpe Mans Mort. u.iv. 109 The Diuell 
is a Peripateticke,..alwaies walking and going about, 
seeking whom he mayensnare, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 376 
Pi It seems the peripatetic who walked before her was a 
watchman in the neighbourhood. 1798 Sovtury in Robberds 
ent, UY Taylor 1, 201, | have a traveller, and 1 am afraid 
I shall want’ another of these peripatetics. 1864 Lowree 
Fireside Trav. 195 John and Jonathan are always in a 
hurry when they turn peripatetics. 

3. fl. Journeyings to and fro; movements hither 
and thither. Azenorous. 

3769 Mrs. Grireitu Delicate Distress 1. 218 (F. Hall). 
181 L. M. Hawsixs C'tess & Gertr. 1. 41 You can divine 
their ‘having friends to dinner ' by the white-aproned satel- 
lites of the confectioner, and the preternatural peripatetics 
of pots and kettles, 

Peripatetical (peripatetikil), 2. Now rare. 
[f. L. peripatétic-us (see prec.) + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the Peripa- 
tetic philosophers or their system; also = Peri- 
PATETIC a. 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1569 J. Saxrorn tr. asrine « Van. Artes 67h, These doth 
Thomas of Aquine follow fighting witha peripateticall argu- 
ment. 1§70 Dee J/ath. Pref Aiv, All maner of Philosophie, 
Academicall, or Peripateticall. a 1688 Cunwortn /munt. 
Mor iw. is (1731) 147 Other Opinion called Peripatetical, 
that asserts the Eduction of Immaterial Forms out of the 
Power of Matter. 1692 Ray Disc. ii. (1732) 7o Unless we 
will grant a peripatetical condensation and rarefaction. 

2. = Pertravetic a. 2, (Mostly Azmorons.) 

1633 T. Apams E.rd. 2 Peter iit. 8 He wearies..his inde- 
fatigabile solicitor, and makes his peripatetical profession 
tedious to him. @ 1634 Rawvotril Pedéur Poems (1652) 32 
A Peripateticall Lourny-man that tike another Atlas carries 
his heavenly shop on ‘s shoulders. 1854 Fraser's Mig. Le 
34§ The British Association,..the Archaological Institute, 
and the other peripatetical gatherings. 

tb. ? Of the nature of a formal or strutting walk. 
1g89 Nasne Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arh) 10 Hauing 
starched their beardes most curiouslie. to make a_peripa- 
teticall path into the inner parts of the Citic. 1607 DEKKER 
Westw. Hoe n. i. Wks. 1873 11. 293 A Constable new chosen 
kept not such a peripateticall gate. i 

Hence Peripate’tically adv., in the conrse of 
walking about or moving on. 

3837 Cartyze French Kev. 1. vir. vii, The tall Marquis .. 
looks peripatetically on this scene from under his umbrella. 
3871 Daily News 318 Sept., [He] divided his attention 
between a homely breakfast, consumed peripatetically, the 
despatch of orderlies, and the elaboration of details, 

+ Peripate‘tican., Ods. = Peripatetic sé. 1. 

tss9 Avimer //arborowe Aijb, Philosophers, as Aca- 
demians, Peripateticans, Stoikes, Epicures. 

+ Peripaterticate, v. wonce-wd. [f. Perira- 
TETIC + -ATES: cf. rusiicate.] intr. with it: To 
‘do’ the peripatetic, to walk on foot. 

1793 Soutney Let. fo G. C. Bedford 31 July, 1 am here 
and there, and everywhere;..now peripateticating it to 
Cambridge, and now an equestrian in the land of cyder. 

Peripateticism (peripate'tisizm). (f. Peri- 
PATETIC + -ISM 2.) , 

1. The Peripatetic system of philosophy. 

1661 Grasvite Van, Dogu. xvi. 152 From this stock grew 
School-divinity, which is hut Peripateticism ina Theological 
Livery. 31725 Watts Logic tv. ii. § 5 Reading over the 
mere dry definitions and divisions of Scheibler’s Compendium 
of Peripateticism. 1837-9 Hattam A/ist. Let, un ii § 4 
The universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt were the chief 
nurseries of the genuine Peripateticism. 

2. The habit or practice of walking about, or of 
travelling from place to place, (Mostly Azeorozs.) 

1820 Blackw, Mag. V111.92 Fourth-rate drudgery, doomed 
to dwindle..into unfeed peripateticism in the outer house. 
1859 Adi Year Round No. 6. 133 That sham peripateticism 
that the old traveller affects on board ship. F 

+ Peripate'tism. Ods. rare". [a. F. pecripa- 
fétisme (1670 in Hatz.-Darm.), £. Gr. mepinargr-js 
one who walks about + -IsM.] = prec. 1, 


PERIPHERALLY. 


‘ 

1671 R. Bouun Wind 43 In the more flourishing raign of 
Peripatetisme, ; 

Peripatize (peripiteiz), 7 rare. [f. Gr. 
mepinat-civ to walk about, repinar-os a walk + -1%£.] 
txir, Vo play the peripatetic ; to walk about. 

1641 J. Jouxson Acad. Love 4 Here | began to peripatize 
and philosophate upon the force and efficacie of uhis passion. 
3843 lvtton Last Bur. 1. vii, ‘Lhe gaiden, in which..he 
was wont to peripatise. 

li Peripatus!,-og péri-patds, -ps). [L.. perd- 
fatus = Gr. mepinatos, {. nepi about + mares way, 
path.] The walk in the Lyceum where -Aristotle 
tanght; hence ¢rans/. the school of Aristotle, or 
Peripatetic school of philosophy (cf. ‘the Porch’. 

1682 Sin I. Browne Chr. Mor. att. § 21 Sleep not in the 
Dogma's of the Peripatns, Academy, or Porticus. Be a 
moralist of the Mount. 1858 R.A. Vaucuan Hiss. & Rea. 
I. 5 He sees them walking in the perifatus, or sitting in the 
shady retirement of the exedra. “1867 Luwes //ist, Philos. 
(ed. 3) L. 280 [Aristotle] simply received permission 10 reach 
in the morning and evening at the fer ipavos,..fof which] 
the shady walks offered facilities to his accustomed habit of 
walking to and fro during the delivery of lectures, 

| Peripatus * (peripits). Zool. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, wepinaros one) walking about: see prec.) A 
remarkable genus of Arthropods, constituting the 
family /ertpatide sometimes considered as a 
separate order or class, /ofracheata, held to repre- 
sent a primitive ancestral type of both myriapods 
and insects). The species are worm-like creatures 
with a pair of antennzy, a pair of jaws, and numerous 
legs, inhabiting damp places among decaying wood 
and the like, in the West Indies and Central 
America, South Africa, Australasia, and New Zea- 
land, Ifence Peri-patid, Peripati-dean, Peri: 
patoid ad/s., of, pertaining or allied to Jeripaties. 

The animal was found at St. Vincent hy Rev. L. Guilding, 
and described by hint under this name in Zeod. Frad. V1. 443 
(1826) as a new cenus of Mollusca. 

1840 tr. Cuoter's clafa, Ringed. 397. 1847 CaRPENtrr 
Zool, § 839 Lastly, we may mention a very curious genns 
Pertpatus, which is probably tu be placed in this order 
[eloedide). 1878 Berti. Gegentaur's Canip. elnat. 237 
Peripatus has a simple form of body very similar to that of 
the Annulata, 1888 Rotiestonx & Jackson cl asur. Life 322. 

Peripetalous: see Prni- a. 

|| Peripeteia, -tia (pe ripétei’, -t7. Also 
anglicized as peripety  ptrisp/ti), in 8 -ie.  [a. 
Gr, meptnérea a turn right about, a sudden change, 
esp. that on which the plot of a tragedy hinges, 
f. mepereras, lit. ‘falling round’, f. rept around + 
stem mer- of nintey to fall. The form fertfety is 
ad, F. Acripétre (Vauquelin, 16the.).] A sudden 
change of fortune or reverse of circumstances ‘in a 
tragedy, etc., or, by extension, in the actual course 
of affairs), 

sox Hlarincton Ord. Fur., Apol. Poet. pvijh, They would 
haue an heroicall Poem (aswell as a ‘Tragedie) to be full of 
Peripetia. 1652 Urovnart Fewed Wks (1834) 230 ln the 
peripetia_ of this drammatical cxercitation. 3713, SwieT 
Frenzy F. Dennis Wks, 1735 TE. 1. 143 Here is no peré. 
petia, no change of fortune in the tragedy. 1864 Kixcstey 
Kou. & Leut, iv. 11g A strange peripetia for the Amal. 
1877 Morrey Cost, Mise. Ser. ii. 120 It would take a volume 
to follow out all the peripeteias of the drama. 

8. 1753 Adwnturer No, 83 P 2 A fable is called complex, 
when it contains hoth a discovery and a petipetie. 1886 
Symonns Aenaiss. ft. Cath. React, (1898) VIL. xiv. 236 
What peripeties of empire, may we not observe and ponder, 
1904 Sat. Kev. 23 Jan. 107 By no means... let us have a 

eripety cansed by the casual overhearing of something 
in the nick of time. 

Periphacitis, -pharyngeal: sec PERI- a, e. 

Peripherad (périsfértd), adv. Anat. [f. PERI- 
PHER-Y +-a@d@: cf. CextTRAD.] To or towards the 


periphery ; outwards, or away from the centre. 

1808 Barctay Muscudar Motions 243 Cavitics that have 
ducts or passages opening peripherad,  /ésd. 443 Accessory 
ligaments peripherad of the capsules. 1845 Toop & Buwman 
Pays. Anat. 1. 235 ‘The mental stimulus is propagated no 
further peripherad than the point of section. 

Peripheral (péri-féral), a. (f. Gr. wepipep-js 
(see PERIPHERY) + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
situated in, the periphery; constituting or charac- 
teristic of the circumference or external surface; 
esp. in -{7tat., etc., of the surface or outward part 
of an organic body, esp. in peripheral neuritis, 
inflammation of one or more nerves of both sides. 

1808 Barctay J/uscular sMotions p. xxi, An aspect .. to- 
wards the circumference of any part, peripheral; and if 
towards its centre, central, 1845 G. E. Day tr. Sizon's 
Anim. Chen. 1.123 The conveyance of arterial blood to the 
peripheral system. 1872 Darwin Evotions i, 35 Reflex 
actions..are due ta the excitement of a peripheral nerve. 
1881 Census of Eng. & Wales, Prelim, Rep. p. ix, The 
increase of population [in London] in the past..decade was 
entirely’peripheral. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 876 Vhe ligulate 
peripheral flowers of Bediis perennis, 1893 Ross & Bury 
Pertpheral Neuritis 1 Peripheral neuritis has..a clinical 
and an anatomical aspect. $ 

Peri‘pherally, 2dv. [f. prec. + -ty2.]_ In 
a peripheral way or position; at or with regard to 
the periphery. . 

1855 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. vi, 125 The 
feelings called sensations, of which the strong forms are 
peripherally initiated. 1870 Rorteston Anim. L1/é Introd. 
36 The peripherally-placed portions of the organs a 


» 


PERIPHERE. 


sense, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. enh 
Branches ..may..anastomose peripherally or internally. 
+Pe-riphere. Oés. rare—', = Peniiery. 

1642 H. Moae Song of Soud 1. iii. a, xxxix, Sith water in 
a wooden bucket Lorn Dotb fit itself unto each periphere. 

Peripheria: sce PERIPHERY, 

Peripherial (perifierial), a. rare. [f. 1. 
peripheri-a PERIPHERY + -Al.] = PERIPHERAL. 

1672-3 Gaew Anat. Roots 1. iii. § 28 The Peripherial Lines 
are in some [Roots} more entire Circles, as in Dandelion; in 
others, made up of shorter Chords, as in Potato. 1894 
Geol. Hae Oct. 438 In a length of 173 mm. along the peri- 
phery [ofan ammonite] there are 21 peripherial ribs, which 
are connected with 7 primary ribs. 

Peripheric (periferik), a. [mod. f. L. peri- 
pher-ia + -10: ef, astronomic, philosophic, ete. In 
mod.F, périphérique (Littré).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a petiphery; = PrExtrurnar. 

1809 CoLerince Fried (1866) 284 note, Fiendish guilt 
when it makes itself existential and peripheric. 1835 
Linotry /atrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 387 The peripheric swelling 
quickly constitutes a kind of little utricle. 1870 tr. 
Sértchen's Man, Hum. Histol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The 
peripheric layer of the dentine. 1880 Sims 21 Dec. 3/4 
All rapid exercise diminishes the peripheric temperature. 
1888 E. R, Lankester edi. Sc.(1890} 329 Von Baer..adopted 
Cuvier’s divisions. .as the peripheric, the longitudinal, the 
massive, and the vertebrate types of structure. 

Periphe‘rical,¢. [f.as pree.+-au.] = prec. 

1690 Levsourn Curs. .J/ath. 321 The Proportion of the 
whole Superficies of a Sphere, to the Quadrat of the Dia- 
saetre, is the same with that of the Peripherical Quadrat to 
the whole Superficies. 1835 Lixnvey /udrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 
386 A slight peripherical and continuous swelling is seen. 
1859 Tonn Cyed. Auat. V. 441/2 Organs developed upon 
the nerve tubes, between their central aad peripherical 
termination. 

Ilence Periphe'rically adz. 

1850 Leircn tr. C. O. Miller's Ane. Art (ed. 2) $194 In 
Ravenna there is the church of San Vitale, which is quite 
peripherically built, oa an octagonal ground plan. 1869 C. 
Rapacue in Ang. Mech. 17 Dec. 329/2 They gravitate peri- 
pherically. .round their planet. 

Peri-pherous, @. rare. [f£ as PERIPHERAL 
+-0Us.] Of the nature of, or forming, a periphery. 

1816 GS. Faser Orig, Pagan fdol, VW. 240 Exhibiting 
to the eye seven peripherous steps or stages. 

Periphery (péri‘éri, periféri), Also 4-6 peri- 
ferie; 7 in L. form peripheria, [= OF. peri- 
ferte, pherie, ad. late L. pertpheria circumference, 
etc., a. Gr. mepipépera circumference, line round 
a circle, onter surface, deriv. sb. from mepipephs 
moving round, revolving round; f. wept round 
about + pép-ey lo bear, carry: cf. L. céreum-ferens 
bearing or moving round.] 

ti. Each of the layers.or strata (lower, middle, 
and upper) of the atmosphere enveloping the earth. 
(= med.L, periferta in same sense.) Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf WT. 93 This Air in Periferies thre 
Divided is. 

2. The line that forms the bonedary, esp. of any 
round or rounded surface. see. in Geom. The 
circumference of a circle or of any closed curvi- 
linear figure ; also, the sum of the sides of a poly- 
gonal figure; a perimeter; + formerly vere/y, an 
nre, a section of the circumference (oés.). Also fig. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, in. iii. Q ij, The side of the Cone 
augmented in halfe the Peripherie of his base. 1589 
Puttennam Eng. Poesie uw. xi. (Arh) 114 The figure Ouall 
«-keeping within one line for his periferie or compasse 
as the rounde. 1660 Barrow /atedéd ut. xxix, [In equal 
circles equal right lines subtend equal peripheries. 1797 
Exncycl, Brit. (ed. 3) V1. 522/2 A spectator at rest, with- 
out the periphery of the moon's orbit. 1825 J. NicHotson 
Operat. Mechanic 667 A locomotive steam-engine does not 
exert the same constant force on the periplieries of the 
wheels of the carriage, when it moves at different velocities. 
1842 E. Wiuson Anat. Vade MJ, (ed. 2) 5 In flat hones the 
osseous tissne radiates..from a central point towards the 
periphery. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 270 Whose vision 
is bounded by the periphery of a given creed. 

B. 1644 Evetyn Diary 12 Nov., The whole oval peri- 
pheria 2888$ palmes. 1650 Butwea Aathroponet, 187 The 
Peripheria of the Breast is two Geometrical foot and two 
inches, 1693 tr, Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Peripheria, 
the Circumference of the Body, or any Entrail thereof. 

b. More generally; ‘The external boundary or 
surface of any space or body; something forming 
such a bourdary. 

1666 Harvey Morb, Angl, xxvi. (1672) 61 Sufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or outward 
parts. 1803 Svo. Smita [Vés. (1859) 1. 38/1 We possess 
the whole of the sea-coast, fad enclose in a periphery the 
unfortunate King of Candia. 1809 W. Irvine Anicherd. 
(1861) 60 Laying his hands on exch side of his capacious 
Pegahery, and rolling his half-closed eyes around, 1841 

ever C. O'Malley xiii, In one instant he became the 
centre toa periphery of kicks: cuffs: pullings, and haulings, 
1879 CaLoERwooo Mind & Br. ii. 10 The periphery or ex- 
ternal extremities of the system, where there is contagt with 
the onter world. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V.1 The lobules, 
which may be regarded as the pu monary periphery. 

c. loosely, A surrounding region, space, or area. 

1759 B. Maatin Nal. Hist. Eng. \. Aliddlesex 261 Spacious 
Peripheries of Enrichment. 182a-a9 Good's Study Med, 
(ed. 3) II. 593 Some seem to dissolve. .and hence spread their 
influence through very confined peripheries. 1872 tr. Figuier’s 
Hum, Race i. 49 Throughout the whole panera of this 
country there exists no identity either of customs, language 
or religion. 


Periphlebitic, -itis: sce Peri- c. 


702 


(pith), a, Geom, [mod. 
f. Gr. mepippaxr-os fenced round (f. wepippdooer, 
f. ppdooew to fence) +-Ic. (Orig. app, in Ger. by 
Listing.)] Said of a region having one or more 
internal bounding surfaces (or curves, when the 
region is plane) unconnected with the cxternal 
boundary (e.g. a globe with an iarternal cavity, 
or a circnlar racc-course round an enclosed space), 
so that a closed surface (or linc, when the regior 
is plane) may be drawn within the region, such 
that it cannot be contracted to a point without 
passing out of the region. (Cf, Cycnic 3.) lence 
trans}. as periphractic number, the number of inde- 
pendent internal boundaries in such a region, 

188: Maxwe.e Llectr. & Magn, 1.17 When a region 
encloses within itself other regions, it is called a Peri- 
phractic region. /6/d, 24 he most familiar example of a 
periphractic region withia which the solenoidal condition is 
satisfied is the region surrounding a mass attracting or 
repelling inversely as the square of the distance. /dfd. 23 
The whole number of lines to be drawn to remove the peri- 
phiraxy is equal to the periphractic number or the number 
of internal surfaces. 1895 H. Lama f/ydrodynamics 43 
Let us suppose that the region occupied by the irrotationally 
moving fluid is periphractic, i.e. that it is limited internally 
by one or more closed surfaces. 

Periphrase (pevrifréz), 56. [a. F. périphrase 
(i555 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. L. periphrasis: see 
PeRIPHRASIS.] = PERIPHRASIS, 

1589 Puitennam Fug, Poesie wn, vii. (Arb.) 166 Speaking .. 
by periphrase or circumlocution when all might i said in 
a word or two. 1674 Boyer Bredé Theol. 1. iii. 85 The 
same infallible Teacher. .imploys the vision of God as an 
emphatical periphrase of felicity. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Staking 88 Periphirase is another great aid to prolixity. 


Periphractic 


1866 Gro. Evior #, /folé ii, Mr. Jermyn had a copious 


supply of words, which often led him into periphrase, 

Periphrase (perrifréiz), va. F. péripArase-r 
(Cotgr, 1611), f. periphrase PERIPHRasIS. | 

1. frans. To express by periphrasis, 

1624 Quartes Job Pref., 1 commend to thee heere the 
Historie of Job, in part, Periphrased; in part, Abridged. 
1814 W. Tavior in Jtonthly Reo, LX XML 475 Delille thus 
paraphrases and periphrases the passage. 

intr. To use circumlocntion; lo speak or 
write periphrastically. 

1652 GaTakerR Antinom. 34 It would be over teadious. .to 
be continually paraphrasing or periphrasing of them. 1828 
Weuster, ferphrase, ¥.i. to use circumlocution. 

Periphrasis (péri‘frasis), Pl.-ses (-siz). [a. 
L.. periphrasis, a.Gr. mepippasts circumlocution, pe- 
tiphrase, {. mepuppaCew lo express periphrastically, 
{, mepi round about, around + ¢pa¢ew to declare.) 

l. That figure of speech which consists in ex- 
pressing the meaning of a word, phrase, ete., by 
many or several words instead of by few or onc ; 
a roundabout way of speaking, circumloention. 

1533 More Afo/. ix. Wks. 865/1 A fayre fygure,..that is 
I trowe called periphrasis. 1589 Purrennam Aag. Poeste 
tu. xvii, (Arb.) 203 Then haue ye the figure Periphrasis, 
ts when we go about the bush, and will not in one or a 
few words expresse that thing which we desire to hane 
knowen, but do chose rather to do it by many words. 1657-8 
in Barton's Diary (1828) It. 414 You do not express it but 
by periphrasis and circumlocution. 14759 StrRNE 7’. 


| Shandy I. xi, Yorick had no impression hut one..which..he 


would usually franslate into plain English without any 
periphrasis. 1864 Zheod. Kev, Mar. 16 Some name is needful 
if we would avoid the loose clumsiness of perpetual peri- 
phrasis. 188 Mc¢Cartuy Ova Snes TM. xxxii. 60 The 
plain truth may as well be spoken ont without periphrasis. 
2. An cxample or instance of this figure; a 
roundabout phrase. (The pl. feriphrases is not 


distinguished in writing from that of pertphrase.) 
1579 I. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cad. Mar. 116 Stouping 
Phebus, isa Periphrasis of the sunne setting. 16127. Tavioa 
Comnut. Fitus ii, g The Gospel, which by a periphrasis is 
called the doctrine of Christ. @ 1638 Merve IVé&s. (1672) 6 
Those divine Periphrases or cirenmlocntions which the 
Lord himself more than once makes of an Holy People. 
1690 Locke Hun, Und. iu, xxii. § 7 And instead of either 
of those Names, use a Periphrasis to make any one under- 
stand their meaning. érd, m1. x.§ 31 He that hath complex 
Ideas without Names for them..is necessitated to use Peri- 
hrases, 1754 Suervock Disc. (1759) 1. xiv. 364 ‘The ex- 
ortation ..1s only a Periphrasis for Faith. 1865 Reader 
1 Apr. 365/1 The Laplanders and Tunguy only speak of 
the bear and the tiger by a periphrasis. ‘ 
+b. fig. An amplification, a larger expression. 
@ 1657 Lovetack Poems (1864) 205 Till he but one new 
blister is And swells his own periphrasis, @ 1658 Crevecanp 
#fecatoud roo She, she it is that doth contain all Bliss, And 
makes the World but her Pesiphrasis. 
Periphrast (pe'rifrest). rave. [ad. Gr. type 
*mepippaorns, agent-n. from mepippdacev: see prec.] 
One who uses, or renders something by, periphrasis, 
1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs, (1886) 57 Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator or periphrast of Omar Kayyam. 
Periphrastic (petifrastik), a. [ad. Gr. wep- 
ppaotix-ds periphrastic, f. mepuppaterv: see PERI- 
pueast and -ic. Cf. F. périphrastique (16th ec. 
in Littré).) Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
involving periphrasis; circemlocutory; roundaboet. 
Periphrastic conjugation (in Grammar), a conjugation 
formed by the combination of a simple verb and an auxiliary, 
as distinct from a simple formation from the verb-stem. 
Periphrastic genitive, an equivalent of the genitive case, 
formed by aid of a preposition, as ofin Eng., de in Fr. 


or cell-envelope. 


PERIPLUS. 


1805 H. Tooke Purley u. 495 They borrowed the whole 
Latin or French words .. instead of using their own peri- 

hrastic idiom. 1826 Scott d/oodst. viii, The tongue poured 
orth its periphrastic language in such profusion. 1874 
Sayce sei? Phitol. vii. 289 ‘Vhe peripbrastie genitive .. 
must he referred to a later period. 1884 H. Sweet dddr. 
Philol. Soe, The periphrastic forms of the English verb, 

+ Periphra‘stical, c. [See -1cat.] = prec. 

21638 Meroe Is. (1672) 54 Periphrastical, but evident 
sense, 1717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) if. 291 The language is 
become too periphrastical. 

Periphra:stically, edz. [f. prec. + -1¥2.] 
Jn a periphrastic manner ; by petiphrasis. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u.iv. 67 They may as well be 
expressed Periphrastically here as in all other Languages. 
1791 Boswett Yohuson 21 Mar. an, 1776, They (rats) are thus 
«periphrastically exhibited in his poem ,.: ‘Nor with less 
waste the whisker’d vermin race, A countless clan, despoil 
the lowland cane’, 1865 Pall Alad? G. 3 Nov. 10 It is im- 
possible to translate the sentence except periphrastically. 

Periphraxy (pe'rifreksi). Geow. [f. late Gr. 
mepippagis a fencing round: see PeRtpuRactic.] 
The condition of being periphractic. 

1881 Maxweu Elect>, §& Magy. b. 23 [see Pertpuractic). 
1895 H. Lama Hydrodynamtes 70 For spaces of twa 
dimensions, periphraxy and multiple-connectivity become 
the same thing. 

Periphyll (pecrifil). Bot. [ad. F. pgriphylle, 
adj. and sb., f. Gr. wepi about + ¢vAAoyv leaf.) 

1848 Linocey /afrod, Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 307 In many plants 
glands are evidently provided for [secretion} ..4f. Trin- 
chinetti..names them peripbylls because they chiefly occur 
near the periphery lof the leaf]. 

| Periphysis (péri-fsis). Bot, Also anglicized 
as pe‘riphyse. [mod.L., a. Gr, mepipuais, f. wept 
around + vos growth. In mod.¥, périphyse.] ‘A 
sterile capilliform hyphal branch projecting from 
the wall of the pyrenocarp of certain Fungi, when 
there is no hymenivm in the cavity’ (B.D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms 1900). 

1887 tr. De Bary’s Morphol, Fung? 192. 

Periplasm (pe'riplez'm). Sot. [mod. (De 
Bary 1851) f. Gr. mepi around + rAdopa anything 
formed: see PLasu.] The portion of the proto- 
plasm in the sexual organs of the eronosporce, 
left over after the differentiation of the sexual cells, 

1887 tr. De Bary's Morphol. Hungt v. 134 The space 
between the oosphere and the wall of the oogonium con- 
tinues to be filled with a slightly granular hyaline proto- 
plasin, the Jer iplasne, which may easily be overlooked. f 

Periplast (pe‘riplest). iol. [f. Gr. mepi 
around + wAaor-ds formed, moulded.] 

ta. The intercellular substance or matrix in 
which the organized structures of a tissue are 
embedded (0s.\. _b. The main substance or body 
of a cell (esp. of a highly organized cell, as ar 
ovum), as distinct from the external coating ot 
ceell-wall and the internal ancleus, ¢. A cell-wall 
Hence Peripla‘stic a., of or 


pertaining to the periplast. 

1853 Huxcey in Aled.-Chirurg. Rev, Oct. 297 To the 
former .. we shall thronghout the present article give the 
name of Periplast, or periplastic substance, ..to the latter, 
that of Zudoplast... We regard it as quite certain, that that 
portion which corresponds with the periplast, forms a con- 
tinuons whole through the entire plant. /éfd. 306 The 
periplast..which has hitherto passed uader the names of 
eell-wall, contents, and intercellular substance. 1861 J. R. 
Greene Man, Antn, Kingd., Catent, 35 Its homogeneous 
periplast [is] traversed in all directions by a complex mesh- 
ore of threads, which remain quite distinct from the 
endoplasts about which they diverge. 1867 J. Marsnatt 
Outl, Physiol, \1. 643 Animal cells. .in their most coin Ieee 
condition, as in the ovum, . consist, like a vegetable cell, of 
a cell wall or envelope, the perif/as¢; of uid or semi- 
fluid contents, the endoplast; of a nuclens, and usually of 
one, two, or more xucteoli, 1870 Beare /’roteplasm 14 His 
(Huxley’s] ‘endoplast ' and ‘ periplastic substance ' of 1853 
together constitute his ‘ protoplasm’ of 1869. 1901 G. N. 
Cacuins f’rotozea 113 Klebs (1892) distinguishes two types 
of peripheral structures, the periplasts and outer coats. 
. «The periplasts include all cnucular cifterentiations which 
are a living part of the organism. 

Peripleuritis: see Pert- c. , 

||Periplus (pesiplos). [L. peripiis (Pliny), 
a. Gr. mepimAous a sailing round, f. mepi around + 
mddos, wrovs voyage: in F. péripie, It., Sp. periplo.] 

1. The action of sailieg round, cireumravigation ; 
a voyage (or journey) round a coast-line, etc.; 
acirenit. b. ¢ransf A narrative of sucha voyage. 

1776 R. Cuanptra 74 av. Greece 221 The harbour of Epi 
daurs is long. Its periplus or circuit has fifteen stadia, 
1853 De Quincey Autodtog. Sk, xv. Wks, 1862 X1V.455 My 
mother now entered upon a ferif/us, or systematic circum- 
navigation of all England, 1854 Tuoreau Wadden (1863) 
319 It is wafted past the site of the fabulous islands of 
aoa and the Hesperides, makes the a of Hanno. 

b. 1803 W. ‘Tavtor in dan, Rev. 1. 438 Many a periplus, 
many an itinerary was published. 1869 Liopett, & Scort 
Grk. Lex. 5.v. Mepiwaoos, Perifins is the title of several 
geograph. works, still extant, by Scylax, Nearchus, Aga- 
tharchides, Hanno. 1904 W. H. Stevenson in Eng. Hist. 
Kev. Jan. 139 note, This Greek original was made up from 
a periplus from the Pillars of Hercules to Gades, 

2. A manceuvre in ancient Greek naval comhats. 

1850 Grote Greece I. Ix. VII, 448 ote, The periplus 
practised by a lighter ship to avoid direct collision against 
aheavier.  /éid. txiv. VIII. ae This diekplus and periplus 
were the special manoeuvres of the Athenian navy. 


PERIPNEUMONIA. 


Peripneumony (peripni#mdéni), || peri- 
pneumonia (-pnizmornia). Path. Now rare 
or Obs. [a. F. péripneninonie (Paré, 16th e.), in 
14the. feripleumonte, ad. L. peripnen-, -pleumonia, 
a. Gr. mepimAevpovia (Ilippocr.), later mepenvev- 
povia, f. wept around, about + wAevpov, later mved- 
pov Inngs: see Preumonta.] The old name for 


inflammation of the lungs; =Pseumonta. 

a, e1sso Liovo Treas, Health Avj, A sodeyne laxe 
folowing a pleurysie of a peripneumony [arispr. Fecpeson 
is verye peryllouse, 1601 Hlottann Pliny IL. 167 Excel. 
lent for the pleurisie and Peripnewmony, 4 the inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. 1698 Fever Ace. £. fudia & P. 378, 
1752 Suenstone HWés. & Lett, (1777) IL. 191 The peri- 
pneumony under which he laboured. .had terminated in an 
adhesion of the lungs to the pleura, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 483 note, Mooping-cough complicated with 
hronchitis or peripneumony. 1899 Cassel/’s Techn. Edue. 
TV, 251/2 His body, hy the King's command, was dissected 
by Harvey, who attributed Parr’s death to peripneumony. 

B. 1603 Hotutano Piutarch's Ator. 745 ‘The malady called 
Pertpnennonia, that is to say, the inflammation of the 
lungs. 1710 T'. Futter Pharnr Extenp. 106 A Nitrous 
Draught...is chiefly prevalent against .. Peripneumonia, 
1876 tr. /¢. vow Zienssen's Cycl Aled. V. 5 Among the 
Greek and Ronan writers ‘ Pleuritis' and‘ Peripneumonia ‘ 
comprised the sum of their knowledge of this class of diseases, 

Hence Peripneumoniec (-mgnik) [Gr. repimvev- 
povikés] a@., pertaining to or affected with pneu- 
monia; sd., a person affected with pneumonia ; 
+Peripnenmosnical @. = feripucumornic adj. (obs... 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peripneumonical, sick of a Peii- 
pnenmony. 1684 tr. Sovet's Merc. Compit. vi, 204 Vhere 
arises every Year a Fever, with a great many Peri- 
pneumonick Symptoms. /éfd. x1. 386. Shortness of breath, 
and other accidents, such as use to afflict Peripneumonicks. 
1793 Beppors Corscaup. 133 Peripneumonic fevers, or 
inflammations of the lungs. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) 11. 134 Dissections of peripneumonie subjects. 

Peripneustic (peripni#stik), a.  Lxtom. 

mod. f. Gr. wepi around, about + mveuarix-ds of or 

t for breathing, f. stem mveu- of avé-ev to breathe. ] 
Of insect-larvze : see quot. 1899. 

1891 A. Lane Comp, Anat, 1, vi. 482 The tracheal system 
of peripneustic larva: may be modified in various way's hy 
adaptation to different modes of life. 1899 Camébri:tze Nat. 
Hist. V1. 450 Some larvae have stigmata arranged along the 
sides of the body after the fashion normal in Insect-larvae ; 
these are called ‘ peripnenstic ’. i. 

Periportal to -prostatic: see PERI- a. 

Periproct (periprekt). Zool, [f. Gr. mepi 
around + mpwer-ds the anus.) That part of the 
perisome or body-wall of an echinoderm which 
surrounds the anus: opp. to PERISTOME, 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Jnv. Anine. ix. 569 In Echinus, the 
apical extremities of the ambulacra abut upon the five 
smaller of the ten single plates which surround the periproct. 

So Peripro‘ctic, Peripro‘ctous a//s., surround- 
ing the anus; pertaining to the periproct; Peri- 
proctitis, inflammation of the connective tissue 
ahout the anus; hence Periprocti‘tic a. 

1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. VV. 377 During the course 
of the periproctitis. /éi¢., The periproctitic exudation is 
occasionally absorbed. 1890 Pituxcs Nat. Med. Dict, 
Periproctic. , 

Peri:pter,-ere. ? 06s. Arch. [a. F. périptére 
(iss9 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. feripteron 
(Vitruv.), a. Gr. mepinrepoy, neuter of wepinrepos 
winged about, f. wepi about + mrepéy wing.] A 
peripteral building. So || Peripteros, Peri'ptery. 

1696 Pnituirs (ed. 5), Peripter, a sort of Temple, which 
had Pillars on all the Four quarters [ed. 1706 Peripteron or 
Periptcre). 1704 di Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Feriptere, in 
Architecture, is a Place encompassed round with Columns. 
1760 Rarer in Phil. Trans. L1.799 Vemples of this form 
were usually peripteres..as the two temples of Vesta. 1823 
P. Nichotson Pract, Build. 590. 1826 Evmes Dict. Fine 
Arts, Periptery, an edifice or temple environed.. by a 
range of insulated columns. 2 

Peripteral (péri-ptéral), 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.J 
Having a single peristyle or row of pillars sur- 
rounding it, as an ancient Greek temple. 

1826 Eines Diet. Fine Arts, Peripteral, .. havin 
columns ail round. According to Vitruvius, the eon 
order of temples. 1845 Foro /andbh. Spain vit. 529 It was 
peripteral, with Muted granite pillars and Corinthian capitals. 
1846 Exuts Elgin Afar, 1, 32 A peripteral hexastyle temple. 

Peripylephlebitis, -renal, -salpingitis, 
etc. : see PERT- a, c. 

Perisare (pe'risask). Zool. [f. Gr. mepi around 
+ aépf, adpx-a flesh, as if from a Gr. *meptodpmov 
(cf. ee) cf. Gr. mepicapxos surrounded 
by flesh.] The horny or chitinous case investing 
the ccenosare in some Hydrozoa, Hence Peri- 
sa'rcal, Perisa‘rcous ad/s., pertaining to or con- 
sisting of the perisarc. 

1871 AttMAN Monogr, Cyninotlastic Hydroids 1. p. xiv, 
Pertsare. ..Vhe unorganized chitinous excretion by which 
the soft parts are to a greater or less extent invested. 1877 
Huxtey Anat, inv, Anion iii, 133 Mt obviously answers 
to the perisarc of a Tubularian, and its presence in the 
embryo of the Hydra, in which no perisarc is developed by 
the adult, suggests fete}. 1888 Routeston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 245 The hydranthsare lodged in perisarcal cups 
or hydrothece (= calycles), Jbid., This hydrophyton con- 
sists of the coenosarc..and its perisarcal investment. 

| Perisaturnium (perijsitd:inidm). Asir. 
[mod.L., f. Peni. + Sa/zrnus Saturn, after peri- 


t 
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Jovium PERIIOVE, peritelium PERIHELION.] That 
point in the orbit of any one of Saturn’s satellites 
at which it is nearest to Saturn, 

1838 Penny Cycl, XL. 399 /2 The rate of progression of the 
perisaturniuin of any satellite. 1867-77 G. F. Cnamrers 
Astron. 1. xiii. 152 The longitude of the peri-saturniim, 
1878 Newcomp Pop, Astron. 556. 

Perische, ohs. form of Perisu, Merce. 

Periscian (peri‘sian, -fian), a. and sé. [6 L. 
Perisctt, a, Gr. Mepionior (see next) + -an: ef 
feriscien (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Periscii (in quot. 
Jig. b. sé. Cin fl.) = PEniscu. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Lays fe Roy gh, Periscians are they 
which haue their shadowes round about them in form of 
milsiones. 1616 Butokar Lag. Axfos., Jcriscians, people 
dwelling so neere either of the two Poles, that their shadowes 
goe round about them like a wheele. 1682 Str T. Hrownk 
Chr, Mor. it. § 11 In every clime we are in a periscian 
state, and with our Light, our Shadow and Darkness walk 
about us, gts tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.209 The Inhabitants 
of these Zones..are called Periscians, because the shadow 
(the Sun not setting! moves round ahont them. 

| Periscii (péri‘sijai, -i-fi,i), 56. 47, [med.L., 
a. Gr, mepiontot, pl. of mepiaxios throwing a shadow 
all round, f. wepi around + oad shadow.} Those 
who dwell within the polar circles, whose shadows 
revolve around them as the sun moves around the 
heavens on a summer day. 

16z5 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. t. x. (1635) 227. 1652-62 
Hevun Cosmagr, Introd, (1674) 20/1 Periscii are such as 
dwell beyond the Polar Circles... .because their shadows are 
on all sides of them. 70g J. Harnis Ler. Techn. \. 

Periscope (pe‘rivkoup). [f. Gr.type*nepioxon-os 
looking round, a looker round (ef. katdoxonos®, f. 
mepi around + cxonds look, axomeiy to look.] 

Tl. A ‘look round’; a general or compre- 
hensive view, a survey. rare) 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 643 The following 
passage, in which he [Dr. Fergusun] is taking a medical 
periscope of the island of ‘AVatigua, 

II. 2. Name ofa variety of photographic object- 
glass. 

1865 Athenxuin 4 Nov. 617 't Steinheil’s periscope, a new 
Preemie object-glass. 1890 lathouy's Photoer, Bull. 

Il. 1z9 Why the many styles of objectives..? ‘ Orthoscope, 
Tachyscope, Euryscope, Platyscope, Periscope.’ 

3, An apparatus uscd in a submarine boat, for 
obtaining a view of objects above the water by 
a system of mirrors. 

1899 Hester, Gaz. 17 Jan. 5/2 Various experiments are 
being carried out in order to provide these vessels with 
‘eyes and notably with an apparatus known as the peri- 
scope, which is based on the principle of the dark room in 
photography, and which, hy means of a tube, can be raised 
to the surface of the water. 1902 A. S. Herp in s9¢4 Cent. 
Feb. 226 The use of what is known as the periscope. 
This. .by a system of mirrors carries to the officer below a 
reflection of what is occurring above, 

Periscopic (periskgpik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢: 
cf. ¢elescopic. In mod.¥. periscopigue.] Enabling 
one to see distinctly for some distance around the 
axis of vision: applied to a lens or cye-glass so 
formed as to give a wide field of view; also to 
coneayo-convex lenses. 

1804 Wottaston in .Vicholson's Frnl. Vi. 241 Experi- 
ment proving the Advantage of Periscopic Spectacles. 1812 
— in Ail, frans. 370 On a Periscopic Camera Obscura and 
Microscope. 182zz Isnson Se. & Ard 1. 461 ‘These glasses 
are called Periscopic spectacles, from their affording the 
opportunity of looking round. 18975 Kyicnt Dict. Mech. 
1668/2 Dr. Wollaston’s periscopic lens for microscopes had 
two plano-convex lenses ground to the same radius, and 
between their plane surfaces a thin plate of metal with a 
cireular aperture. , 1899 Cacney Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. x. 
(ed. 4) 434 The periscopic eye-pieces. .are very excellent. 

So Perisco‘pical a. = prec. 

@ 1846 elec. Mev, cited by Worcester. 

Periscopism (periskopi:z'm). [fas PeRTscore 
+ -Ism.] ‘The capacity of seeing all round, or 
over a wide field of vision, without moving the 
eye; the faculty of periscopic vision, 

1877 Nature 21 June 151/1 The purpose of the structure 
is to give periscopism to the eye. 1881 Je Conte Sight 1. ii. 
37 This defect of a homogeneous lens, Dr. Hermann shows, 
is entirelycorrected by the peculiar structure of thecrystalline 
[lens]; therefore this structure confers on the eye the capacity 
of seeing distinctly over q wide field, without changing the 
position of the point of sight. This capacity he calls peri- 
scopism. /ééd. iii. 76 In the lower animals. .in which peri- 
scopism is so important. 

erish (peri), v. Forms: a. 3-5 periss-en, 
(3 -i, 4 -y), 4-5 Perisse, 4-6 peris, (-ys(e, 4 
perijs, 5 Sc. perice, 5-6 perise), 6 Sc. periss, 
(-eis, perreis(s). 8. 4-5 perisch-en, -i, 
perriche-n, 4-5 periche-n), 4-6 perisch(e,-isshe, 
-ysshe, (-ysch(e, -issche, 4-5 -yssche, 6 -iszshe, 
Sc. perrisch), 4-6 perishe, (-ysh(e, 5 -esch(e, 6 
-esh, -essh, pearishe), 4-7 perisch, 6- perish. 
Y: 4-5 pers-en, -i, persh(en, persch(e, perch(yn. 
5. 4 paris, § -ische, -ysche, 6 -ich, 9 north. dial. 
par(rjish. (ME. a. OF. feriss-, lengthened stem 
of ferir to perish, =Pr. pertr, It. pertre:—L. perire 
to pass away entirely, come to nothing, be lost or 
destroyed, lose one’s life, etc., f. PER- 3 + ive to go.] 

1. éxtr. To come toa violent, sudden, or untimely 


| 


PERISH. 


end; to suffer destruction ; to lose its life, ccase to 
exist, be eut off. (Chiefly of living bcings. ; 

e250 O. Kent. Serm.in O. E, Alise. 32 Hise deciples.. 
sciden to him, ford saue ns, for we perissetth]. 1297 KR. 
Grove. (Rolls) 6936 Pat ich mote poru pis fure Trenne bi 
nepe & perissy iv. +, persi, perischi, perisshe]. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 20049 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne nan wit 
mischiue be forfarn. 1340-70 ler. & Dind. 452 Vor bei 
pat sailen on be see..perichen ful ofte, 1382 Wreur Lhe 
xv.17 Forsothe | perische here thur3 bungir, ¢ 1475 auf 
Cortzear 20 In point thay war to parische. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of cEsop \. viii, Vhe mooste parte of the corne.. 
perysshed that same yere by cause of the grete rayne that 
felle. @1533 ip. Herxers #/xon lil, 158 The shyppe.. 
pereshyd, and all my company. 1535 CoverpaLi 2 Avags 
ix. 8 That all the house of Achab miye periszshe. 1542-3 
ale 34.435 Hlen. fli, 0. 8 8 1 Many rotte, and perishe to 
deathe for lacke of helpe of surgery. 1671 Marton Samson 
676 The common rout, Vhat..Grow up and perish as the 
summner flie, 1719 De For Crusoe 1. vic L was ready to perish 
for Thirst. 1996 Paine: Com. Sense 11791) 7 (To) disable 


him from living, and reduce himto a state in which he might 
rather be said to perish than to die. 


1793 Smeaton ity. 
stone 1, Contents p. vii, The Lighthouse and all therein 
perished. 1829 Soutancy Si~ 7. More UW, 288 In danger of 
purishigg with hanger. 1836 W. Irving Astoria IL, 2:2 
ho. dingered in the wilderness to perish by the hands of 
savages. 1865 Trotvore Sefton Fest. i. 1 His son Charles 
was now dead,—had perished by his own hand. 


b. (Chietly 74eo/.) ‘Yo incur spiritual death, be 
lost. Of a nation or community; To suffer moral 


or spiritual ruin. 

¢ 1280 O. Aent. Serm in O. 2. Misc. 33 Siggze we to him. 
lord sauue us pet we ne perissi. 1325 Athanasian Crevd 
2in Prose Psalter 193 Pe which (fith] bor 3if ichon kepe 
hole & nou3t de-fouled, wy b-outen drede he shal peris wyp- 
outen ende (1548-9 #4. Com. Frayer without doubt he shal 
petishe euerlastingly]. ¢1380 Wyciir Us. 11880 370 Sif pe 
guspel is hid, it is hid to hem pat perschen [1382 2 Car, 
iv. 3 perischen}. 1562 Weszer Cert, Y'ractatis i, Whs. 
6.17.5.) 1 6 He .. sall require the blude oute of 3our 
handis of the smnallaste ane that sall perise throw jour 
negligence. 1644 Mttios #fac.1 The reforming of Educa- 
lion..for the want whercof this nation perishes. 1781 
Cowrer Exposé 95 When nations are to perish in their sins, 
"Tis in the church the leprosy begins, 1782 Prinstity 
Corrupt. Chr Vo nt. 295 Jerom. thought that no christian 
would finally perish, 1856 Ruskin JWVod. Paine. WV. v 
v. $ ¢ Knowledge is goud..yet man perished in seck 
knowledge. 

e. O! things material: sec. (2 as opposed to 
things spiritual or eternal; ‘6 as the effect ol 


\ 
decay or exposure to destructive conditions ; (¢, to 
be lost, wasted, or squandered. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviv (dfagdatena) 76 Ror martha, 
pat was rycht wyse, Wald nocht thole bare landis perice, 
Zot bathe par partis wysly steryl. 1382 Weir John vi. 12 
He seide to his disciplis, Gedare 3¢ the relyfs that ben left, 
that thei perischen not. fd. 27 Worche ye not mete that 
perischith. ¢1g00 Avle St Benet 1455 Al pe vessel of be 
abbay Aw hir to 3eme in right aray, So pat non perise ne be 
lorn. 1434 Misys Vending of 1% ii. 108 Qwhy jernis pou 
with grete desire bingis bat sall perys? 1833 Gav Ach? 
Vay 36 The kingis of the vardil ar vntit with olie quhilk 
perisis, 1857 Ruskin Pal. Econ, Ard ii, (1868) 120 Giotto's 
frescos at Assisi are perishing ..for want of decent care. 
1885 C. G. W. Lock MHorkshop Receipis Ser, ww. 210/2 The 
joints are apt to ‘perish’ by the action of the acids. 

d. Of things immaterial: To come to an end, 
pass away. 

argoo Cursor J, 8789 Sir king.. we dut vr dede Sal 

erijs. a132g Prose Psalter xii). 5 He shalle dien, sand 
Ris name shal peris, 1432-s0 tr. //fgden (Rolls) V. 281 
Valentinianus themperour. .dredenge Accius..causede hyn 
to be sleyne at Cartago, with whom the fortune of the 
Weste pereschede, 18567 Guede & Gedlie B, (S.T.S.) 88 Saif 
vs, gude Lord, and succour send, For perysit is halynes. 
1763 J. Browx Jochey §& Mus. v. 78 Bards of ancient 
Greece, whose Songs have perished in the Wreck of Time. 
1856 Stastey Strat & Pal. vis 838) 291 The Phoznician 
power which the Prophets denounced, has entirely perished, 

e. In imprecations. 

1526 Tinnate Acfs viii. 20 Perish thon and thy money 
togedder. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, 1. ili. 72 Perish the man, 
whose mind is backward now. 19717 Pore Elegy Unysort. 
Lady 45 So perish all, whose breast ne'er learn’d to clow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 1773 Gon.ns.. 
Stoops to Cong. 1, Perish the baubles! Your person is all 
I desire. 1810 Scott Laity of L. 1. xxiv, Perish my name, 
if aught afford Its chieftain safety save bis sword. 2 

2. In pa. pple. with the auxiliary ée, expressing 
the resulting state (as with OF. ferir), Now 
chiefly said of tbe effect of exposure to weather, 


cold, hunger, etc.: cf. 1c, 3d, f 

The formal correspondence of this to the passive of a 
transitive verb led ¢ 1400 to the transitive use of the simple 
tenses (sense 3), which has not been developed in French. 
(Some of these may be taken as passive of 3.) 

1297 R. Gcouc. (Rolls) 4648 Pe relikes nolde hii nojt bileue 
.-Vor raber hii wolde ymartred be pan hii yperissed were. 
£1380 Wyre Se/, Wks. II. 70 Pis sone of myn was deed, 
and is quykened ajen, and he was perished [1382 Luke xv. 
24 he perischide], andis founden. 1389in Ang. Gilds (1870) 
117 If he dey, yat is for to say, if he be periched be water 
or be lond. 1474 Caxton Ohesse 9s A shypee is soon 
perisshed and lost by a_litil tempest. 153 ELyot Gow. 1. 
xvii, Nothinge was perisshed saune a litle bagage. 1545 
Raysotp Byrth Mankynde 7g YS the matrice be perysshed 
or otherwyse viciate. 1577-87 Howinsnen Chrox. HI. 
1185/1 The spire of the steeple was so perished that not 
long after the same was taken downe. 1640-1 Kirkeudir. 
War-Conun, Min. BR. (1855) 76 The poore sogers are almost 
perisched .. for want of schoes and clothes. 1667 Woon 
Life (O.H.S.) 1. 113 [Laid] in a by-place expos’d to 
weather, and therehy are much perish‘d, and become not, 
legible. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 410 wap farmers 
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PERISH. 


..cut the green haulm as fodder for the cattle, then perished 
for want of food in that dry and burning summer. 1845 Mrs. 
Cartyte Leff. 1. 313 We were all perished with cold. 1895 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Aug. 675/4 The rope was perishe 
and shoald never have been used for the work. 

3. érans. To bring to destruction, destroy; to 
put to death, kill (a person, etc.), wreck (a ship, 
building, etc.). Ods. or arch. (exc. as in d). 

¢1400 26 Pol. Poems 131 These ben myn enemyes, lord, 
echone, Euer aboute to perysshe me. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 
11360 ‘thies wicked men bothe Haue purpost hom plaialy 
to perisshe our londes. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 145 
‘rhe dogges..be so greete and feerse that thei .. peresche 
lyones. 1549 Waiotuestey Chron. 23 Apr. (Camden) I. 10 

fire at Broken wharfe..brent and perished aboue six 
howses. 1622 R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea Ixi, (Hakl Soc.) 
294 Another [wound] through the arme, perishing the bone, 
and cutting the sinewes. 1632 Litucow 7raz. vil. 355 
Their Burser .. had almost perished his owne life. 1790 
Burxs Zam o' Shantcr i168 For mony a beast to dead she 
shot, And perish'd mony a bonie boat. 21845 Hoop 7he 
Mary vii, Many foul blights Perish‘d his hardwon gains. 

+b. To destroy spiritually ; to rnin morally. 

c1440 Alph. Tades 106 He had so many thoghtis of syn 

in his mynde pat he was like 1o be perisshid berwith. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxiii 86 In my priae closet, where 1 was 
perisshed. 3555 Boxxer Howcfies ii, 11 When we were 
peryshed he saved vs. 17g0 S¢udent 1. 299 Wishing God 
to perish his body and soul, if ever he appear'd on the 
posted to do the act or lift up his hand against him. 

ce. To lose (a possession); to waste, squander 
(property, etc.) Zo perish the pack, to spend all 
one has. Now only dra/. and Se. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7614 To put hom in perell to perysshe 
perelyues, @ 1600 tn Hak/eyt's Moy. 111. 845 This night we 

erished our muaine tressletrees. 1638 Foro Funcies ww. i, 
f you have not perish‘d all your reason, ¢ 1656 Bramaace 
Replic. vi. 235 1f a Merchant doe reckon only the price 
which his commodity cost him beyond Sea,..he will soon 

rish his Pack, 1691 J. Witson Belphegor 1. ii, One..that 
tae perish'd his own Fortune, to save the Publick. 1822 
Gatt Str A. Wylie xciii, Her son perished the pack, and 
they say has spoused his fortune Seleane to Indy. 

da. With material object: To destroy, cause to 
decay; esp. as the result of exposure to weather or 
injurious conditions. (See also 2.) 

1547 Booror Jatfrod. Kuowd. i. (1870) 121 There is no 
wynde nor wether that dothe hurte or peryshe them. 1613 
Fietcner, etc. ffonest Man's Fort, 1. ii, His wants And 
miseries have perish'd his good face. 1778 [W. Mansnatc] 
Minutes Agric. 28 Jan. an. 1775, Will the frost perish the 
exposed fibres? f 

+e. With immaterial object: To destroy, do 
away with, put an end to. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 22250 O rome Imparre be dignite Ne 
mai na waial perist be. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvu. ix. 
703 In suche a maner entred the sone of god in the wombe 
of a mayd mary whos vyrgynyte ae was perysshed ne hurte. 
1gog Barcray Shyp of “olps (1874) I. 255 We coneyte nat 
to perysshe theyr fame in any wyse. 1593 Bison Govt. 
Chrisi's Ch. xiii. 265 The generalt rage of ignorance and 
oblivion, that hath .. perished the best writers before our 
times. 1628 FertHam Resofves u. [1] ii, The best way to 
perish discontentinents. 1643 STEER tr. é.xp. Chyrurg. xiii. 
48 That they grow not..to a pin and webbe, or else cleane 
perish tbe sight. a 

f. Said of the effect of cold, hunger, or priva- 
lion, in withering or shrivelling up, or reducing 
to a moribund condition. Now chiefly dai. 

1719 De For Crusoe ut. i, Rains and Cold..benumb and 
perish their limbs, 1867 Baker Mite Sridut. iii. 6: The 
extreme heat of the sun and simoon perishes all vegetation, 
Mod. dial. (Essex) The want of sleep perished me. 

Perish, 54. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.) ‘The act of 
perishing: in phr. 2fow the perish, on the point 
or in process of perishing. (Cf. on the pee 

1825 Cospett ur. Rides (2830) I. 319 Everything seems 
upon the perish. 

Peris , -@, obs. forms of Pierce. 

Perishability (perifabiliti). rave. [f. next: 
see -ITY.] Perishableness. 

1811 Saetcey in Dowden Ls/e (1886) I. iv. 133 Inquiries 
into our intellect, its eternity or perishability. 1847 Lewes 
ifist. Philos, (1857) 61 The mutability and perishability of 
all individual things. ee 

Perishable (perifab’l), a. (s¢.)_ [f. Prenisu v, 
+-ABLE; cf. F, pérfssable (€ 1400 in 1atz.-Darm.).] 

1. Liable to perish; subject to destruction, decay, 
or death; esf. naturally snbject to speedy decay, 
as organic substances, minerals which rapidly 
weather or become decomposed, and the like. 

1611 Cotcr., Perissatle, perishable, 1648 J. Gooowin 
Vonngling Elder 33 All books whatsoever are perishable. 
1687 Petty Pol. A rith. (1690) 18 Silver, Gold, and Jewels, 
.. are not perishable, nor so matable as other Commodities. 
1776 Avam Suiru HW. N.1, xi. (1869) 1. 238 OF all the pro- 
ductions of land, milk is perhaps the most perishable. 1790 
Cowrea Adam iy. vii, Thou perishable fiesh and form of 
clay. 1839 Murciison Sidur. Syst. 1, xxvii. 341 Non-mica- 
ceous pertshable shale. 1849 Heirs Friends tn C. (1851) I. 
185 Systems, constitutions, and the like are perishable things, 
1862 Dickens Lett, (1880) 11.272 It is not inade of a perish. 
able material. 7 . 

2, a. absol. quasi-sb. The perishable, that which 
is perishable or transitory. 

18ax Byron //eav. & Earth i. 28 Were I the Seraph, And 
he the perishable. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 10 
Tt is the Immortal against the Perishable. a 1854 H. Reco 
Lect. Eng. Lit, ii. (1878) 61 In the elder literature, the 
perishable has passed away. 


b. sé. #2, Things liable to decay: said chiefly ° 


of food-stnffs in transit. 


| 


+a. Destraction, damage, loss. Ods. 
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1742 Ricuarpson Corr. (1804) 1. 83 The fall of the leaves 
fills the pools, the ponds, and the dikes. .with particles, and 
animalcula, and perishables, of vegetable as well as animal 
nature, 1807 Moore. Jfent. (1853) 1. 224 Recollections are 
too like the other perisbables of this world. 1880 Murrupap 
Gaius 1. § 64 A procurator may alienate perishahles belong- 
ing to his principal. 1895 Spectator 26 Oct. §53/2 Perishables 
like fish and flowers. i 

lience Pe’rishably adv., in a perishable manner, 
by being perishable. 

1891 Ga. Words Aug. 519 So strange it seems to me Beauty 
should perishahly find its close. 

Perishableness (pe'rifab’Inés). 

pincee The quality of being perishable. 
, 1690 Locke Govt. tt. v. § 48 Supposing .. nothing in the 
island, either because of its commonness, or perishableness, 
fit to supply the place of money. 1825 New A/onthty Mag. 
XVI. 479 A deep and melancholy sense of the perishableness 
of the noblest qualities. 1852 Lewis Afethods Observ. 
folities 1,221 They [written memorials] have a monamental 
character as opposed to the perishableness of mere speech. 

Perished (pe'rifit), Asia [ff Penisu vw + 
-ED!,] ‘That has perished, in the senses of the 
vb,; decayed, wasted; dead or brought to the 
point of death with cold or privation. 

1538 Etvot, Pertitus.., loste, perysshed, withoute re- 
couerie, out of ae 1879 LancHam Gard. Health 587 The 
leaves & root boyled ia water and Hony, & drunke, healeth 
the pershedl lungs. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A brown 
bay Mare above 14 hands high, ..a little perisht in her Wiad. 
1757 W. Tompson RA. VW. Adzvc. 46 It is no longer a 
Wonder, such perished Stores should be bought up. 2823 
Gact Giihaize I. xxix. 282 The mourning women, and the 
perished child in the arms, 1883 A. Lana in Contemp. Rev. 
Dec, 842 The pee plays of Sophocles and Aeschylus 
met any ey brought to light. 1888‘ R, Botorewoon' 
Robbery under Arms sli, ‘Dining at the camp!" 
Aileen, looking regularly perished. 

Perishen,-oner, obs. ff. PARISIEN, PARISHIONER. 

Perisher. [f. Peuisu v.+-kR1.] That which 
perishes or destroys, sézzg. An extreme (of any 
course of action); a ‘plunger’; also applied to 
persons as a term of contempt. 

1888 ‘R. Botorewoon' Kobbery under Arms xii, He.. 
went in an awful perisher—took a month to it, and was 
never sober day or night the whole time. 1896 /d/er Mar, 
282/1 ‘Those perishers in the gallery didn’t know anything 
about Shakes, peare. : 

Perishing, 7254, [f. Penis v. + -1xG1.] 
The action of the vb. PERIsH: a. A going to de- 
struction, suffering death; +b. A destroying, 
causing destruction ‘oés.). 

a@ @1340 Hanpote Psalter xiii. 4 Ikan is cause of ober 
perischynge. 1382 Wyeiir Asch. xxviii. 8 Thou shalt die in 
the perishynge of slayn men. 1643 Mitton Divorce xiii. 
(1851) 54 Who shall answer for the perishing of all those 
souls? 1768-74 Tucker Lé Wat. (1834) 1. 640 Painful perish: 
ings by fire. 1864 Skear Uk/and'’s Poems 74 Feads and 
traitorous deeds And perishing of precious seeds. 

b, c1g00 Destr, Troy 11986 Haue pytie..of this pure 
maidon; Pat hir in some place fro perisshyng of hondes, 
1523 Fitzners. //usd. § 62 Se the kayfe go no deper than 
the thycknes of the bone for perysshynge of the brayne. 
1690 Locke Govt. u. v. § 46 The eaccesing of the bounds of 
his just property. .the perishing of anything uselessly. 

Perishing (pe'rifin), ff/.@. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG2.] That perishes. 


[f. prec. + 


says 


1. That goes to destruction; that passes out of 


existence, or suffers decay, dissolution, or death, 

1450 tr. De Jmitatione \.1. 2 To seke perishyng ryches 
and to truste in hem is vanite, 1663 Gerster Counsel diva, 
The perishing Buildings of Mortalls. 1720 Swirt Yatfer 
No. 230 Pro All new affected Modes of Speech..are the 
first perining Parts in any Language. 1844 Witiis Psyche 
36 The glory of the haman form Is but a perishing thing. 

2. That causes destruction or death; deadly: 
said of cold, privation, or the like. 

1422 tr. Secreta Seeret., Priv. Priv. 246 The colde, and 
moistnesse, wych is perissynge and contrarie to the lyfe. 
1634 Ratxsow Labour (7635) 2z It cannot be said_to be 
causally perishing. 3813 T. Bussy tr. Lucretius v. Conn. 
B vi, Destroyed by..the perishing power of frost. 1893 

SARL Dunmore Paniirs 11, 138 A night of perishing cold. 

Hence Pe‘rishingly adv., so as to cause to 
perish; deadly, 

1698 Faver Acc. £, india & P. 298 Perishingly cold with 
frosty Winds, 1876 Ssutes Se. Natur, vi. (ed. 4) 97 These 
sleeping-places were perishingly cold. 

Perishment. Now dra. [f. Perisu v. + 
“MENT. Cf. F. périssement (16th c. in Littré).] 
b. dial. 
‘Starvation’ by cold. 

1548 Uoatu, etc. Evasm. Par, John xii. 84 To bestowe 
life is no perishemente but avantage. a 1549 aes Let. 
in Foxe A. § JV. (1583) 1755 Lustices that be to mach naturall, 
to theyr owne perishment both Body and Soule. 1822 
Bewice Jem. ix. 116 Before she had waded through it, she 
got very wet and a ferishment of cold. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Glossy A Perishment, a severe cold, 

Perisome (pe'riséum). Zool. Also perisom; 
also in L. form perisoma (periséama). [= mod. 
¥. périsome, and mod.L. pertsdma, f. Gr. mepi 
about + o@pa body.] The integument or body- 
wall of an echinoderm, upon which the external 
calcareous skeleton is developed. Hence Peri- 
somal, Perisoma‘tio, Periso‘mial ajs., of or 
pertaining to the perisome. 

_ 1872 Nicnorson Palzont. 102 The class Echinodermata .. 
is distinguished by the fact that the external envelope of 
the body (‘ perisome ') has the power of secreting calcareous 


PERISSODACTYL. 


matler to a greater or less extent. 3897 Huxzey Anat, /uv. 
Anint, viii. 513 The genas Stylifer, whitch infests Star-fishes 
and Sea-urchins, sometimes imbedding itself in the perisoma. 
1877 W. Tnonson Woy. Challenger 1. iii. 172 The perisom 
is divided into four muscular bands. 1877 Hextey dnat. 
lav. Anim. ix. 594 Portions of the perisomatic skeleton of 
the aboral region. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Perisomal,.. Feri: 
somatic,..Perisouiat | 
Perisperm (perisp3im). Sot. [ad. F. péri- 
sperme ad. mod.L. perisperm-um (Jussieu 1789), 


' f. Gr. wepi around + onépya seed.) The mass of 


nutritive tissue or ‘albumen’ outside the embryo-sac 
in some seeds (distinguished from the endospera 
within the embryo-sac); also, the tissue ol the 
nucellus, which sometimes persists in the ripe seed 
(Brongniart 1827). Formerly used for the ‘ albu- 
men’ generally; also for the éesfa or integument 
of the seed (Richard 1808). 

1819 Ltnovey tr. Richard's Observ. Fruits & Seeds 84 
Endosperin ;.. Jussieu called it Per?spera; Gartner Afou- 
men, 1835 Hexstow Descr. & Phys. Bot. § 269 In many 
cases this nutriment, or ‘amnios‘,..is not wholly absorbed 
by the ripening ovule; and it ultimately becomes the ‘alba- 
men’ or ‘perisperm’ of the seed, and is then farinaceons, 
hard, or oily. 1852 Tu. Ross Mumébofdt'’s Trav. 1. vi. 214 
The horned perisperm of the coffee-tree. 1885 Goopatr 
Phystot, Bot. (1892) 437 The food within the developing 
embryo sac is termed endosperm; if around it, perisperm. 

Hence Perispe’'rmal, Perispe'rmic ad/s., per- 
taining to, or haying, a perisperm. 

1819 Lixptev tr. Aichara’s Obs. 23 The origin of the 
perispermic vessels, 1866 reas. Bol., /erispermic..fur- 
nished with albumen, x Hartey A/at, Med. (ed. 6) 443 
‘The husk and perispermal membrane are inert. 

Perispherie (perisferik), a. rave. [f. Pnt-+ 
Spneric.] ‘Globular; having the form of a ball’ 
(Webster 1828); spherical. Also Perisphe‘ricala. 

1828 WerasTeER cites Journ. of Science for Perispheric. 
1846 She ies Ferispheric, Perispherical, spherical; 
round. 

Perisplenic to Perisplenitis: see PERI-a, c. 

Perispome (perrispésm), a. and 55, Gr. Gram. 
[abbrev. of perispo‘menon (also in use) = Gr, mepi- 
onwpevov, neuter pr. pple. passive of wepeoway to 
draw around, mark with the circumflex (any 
syllable).] a. adj. Having a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable. b. sd, A word so accented. 

18218 Buomriecp tr. Alatthia Gr. Grane V1. 958 Perispo- 
mena, wepionapeva, which have the circumflex on the last 
syllable, as GtAw, Timm, wove. 2845 JELF Gr. Grant. 1. iii. 36 
Perisfomena—when the circumflex is on the ultima; as, 
kaxis, Tas, 3867 tr. Curtins's Grk. Gram. (ed. 2) § 21 A 
word having a circumflex on the last syllable is called 
perispomenon. Lhid. § 93 After a perispome the accent of 
the enclitic is entirely lost. 3 

Hence Pe‘rispome z., to place a circnmflex accent 
on the last syllable. 

li Perisporangium. fof. [f. Peri- + Sror- 
ANGIUM.] A slructure surrounding or investing the 
sporanginm in cryplogams, 

1856 in Hexstow Dict. Bot. Terms. 3866 Treas. Bot. 365 
Lerisporangium, the indusium of feras when it surrounds 
the spore-cases or sori. 1867 J. Hoce Aficrose. 1. i. 272 A 
aumber of sporidium-bearing filaments emanate from a kind of 
membraneat the base ofa spheroidal cellular perisporangiun. 

Perrone (pe'rispSe1). Bot, Se F, pévispore, 
ad. mod.L. perisporium (Richard 1808; also in 
Eng. use), f. Gr. mepé around + omdpos secd: see 


_ Spore.) ta. Name for the hypogynous bristles 
' of some sedges (see PERIANTH, PERIGYNIUSI). Ols. 
b. The skin 01 integument of a spore. 


1848 Linoter /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 313 These [hypo- 
gynous seta] are probably of the nature of the hypogynous 


__ scales of Grasses, and have been named feréisfores [earlier 


edd. serisporum) by some French writers, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex, Perisportum,..term applied by L. C. Richard 
and Persoon to the threads which surround the seed of the 
Cyperacee. Hedwig and some other botanists have sub- 
stitated this term for that of pericarp in cryptogamious 
plants: a perispore. 1859 Toop Cyc? Anat. V. 217/1 The 
spores are developed each in the interior of a perispore. 

Perissad (périsid), sd. (@.) [mod. f. Gr. 
mepioo-ds superfluous, redundant, in Arith, uneven, 
odd (f. mepi in sense ‘over, beyond’) +-sp.) 

1. Chem. An element or radical whose quanti- 
valency is represented by an odd nnmber, as a 
monad, triad, or pentad; opp. to ARTIAD. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

1870 [see AatiAv]. 1897 Watts Fownes’ Chent. \. 257 
Elements ..of unevenequivalency,..are designated generally 
as perissads, /éfd. 258 In every saturated or nornial coni- 
pound. .the sum of the perissad elements is always an even 
number. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perissad, Chem., having a 
valency which is represented by an odd number. 

2. Zool. = PeRissopactYL (as @aj.). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perissad..Zodt., belonging to the 
Perissodactyla, 

Perisse, perisshe, obs. ff. YERISH, PIERCE. 

Perissodactyl, -yle (périsodektil), a. and 
sb. Zool, f[ad. mod.L. perissodactyl-us, f. Gr. 
mepiood-s uneven, odd + Saxrvdos digit.] a. aay. 
Having an odd number of toes on each foot, as an 
angnlate mammal; odd-toed ; belonent to the 
division erissodactyla of Ungitlata. . 3b, A 
perissodactyl ungulate or hoofed animal: J/. in -s 
or-a, Opposed to ARTIODACTYL,. 


PERISSODACTYLATE, 


a 1 Tovo Cyed. Anat. 1V. 922/2 The elephant.. 
oath. -perissodactyle group of Pachyderms. 1872 
Nicnorson Pafzont. 424 The three existing genera of 
Perissodactyle Ungulates. . . 

b. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Se, Org. Nat 1,242 
The boay palate extends further back than in the perisso- 
dactyles. 1875 C. C. Brake Zool. 33 Three great divisions 
of Perissodactyta exist, of which the Rhinoceros, the Tapir, 
and the Horse form the existing types. 1 Le Contr 
Elem. Geol. wt. (1879) 508 He .. divided all Ungulates into 
Perissodactyls (odd-toed) and Artiodactyls (even-toed). 

So Perissoda‘ctylate, Perissodacty lic, Peris- 
soda‘ctylous ad/s. = prec. a. 

1889 Nature 28 Nov. 84/1 Two species of the remarkable 
Perissodactylate genus Afacrauchenia. 

Perissology. A‘ct ? Obs, [ad. late L. 
perissologia, a. Gr. mepiagodoryia, f, mepacodcyos 
speaking too much, f. repioods, redundant + Adyos 
speech.] Redundance or superfluity of speech; 
use of more words than are necessary; pleonasm. 

1583 Furxe Defence (Parker Soc.) 136 Haue not the most 
elegant authors used hyperbatons, perissologies, and other 
figures that are counted Bults of speech? [1589 Puttexnam 
Eng. Poeste wi. xxii. (Arb.) 264 J/acrologia, or long lan- 
goage..: itis also named by the Greeks Perissologia.) 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Perissology, superfluous speaking. 1776 
Camesets Philos, X het. (1801) 1.359 If we should say the 
alcoran we should fall into a gross perissology. 

Hence Perissolo-gical a. (vare—°), ‘redundant 
in words’ (Webster 1828). 

Perissosyllabic (périsosilebik), ¢. [f. Gr. 
wepocoothAaf-os having a syllable over (f. wepia- 
o6s) +-1¢.) Having aredundantsyllableor syllables. 

Perissosyllabie hexameter,a name for the ‘greater Archi- 
lochian ' measure, in which three trochees (or 1wa trochees 
and a spondee) are substituted for the last two feet of the 
ordinary hexameter (as in Horace, Bk. 1. Ode iv.). f 

Peristalith (péri-stalip). Archwol. [irreg. f. 
Gr, repiata(ros standing round + Ai@os stone. Better 
peristalolith.] A ring or row of standing stones 
sarrounding a burial-mound, or the like. 

1882 C. Erton Orig. Eng. Hist, 131 Buried in the earth 
and surrounded by a ring of stones, or ' peristalith’ of an 
oblong form. 1898 Edin. Rev. Apr. 441 The rim of the 
stone-circle or ‘ peristalith ', 5 

| Peristalsis (periste'lsis), Piysiol. [mod. 
L., repr. a Gr. mepiaradcis, cf. meporadr-ixds in 
next.) Feristaltic movement: see next. 

1859 Topp Cyeh Anat. & Phys. V. 313/1 A peristalsis... 
which sets out from the cardiac extremity. 1875 H. C. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 38 Diarrhoea, due to a violently 
increased peristalsis, 1878 Foster /’Ays. 1. iv. § 4.142 Ina 
twisted Lube like that of the vertehrate ventricle, ordinary 
peristalsis would be impotent to drive the hlood onward. 

Peristaltic (periste'ltik), 2. Physiol, [ad. 
Gr, meproradrix-ds (Galen), f. mepraréAA-riv lit. to 
send round, f. oréAAew to set, place, array, make 
ready, dispatch, send. Cf. F. pcréistaltigue (1680 
in Hatz.-Darm.).) Applied to the automatic 
muscular (vermieular) movement which takes 
place in the alimentary canal and other hollow 
or tubular organs, consisting of rhythmic wave-like 
contractions in successive circles, by which the 
contents of the organ are propelled along it. 

1655 Cucprerer, etc. Riverius ix. vii. 266 This vomiting 
cometh hy the Peristaltick motion of the Guts. 1676 Coe 
in Phil. Trans. X1. 609 Both these kinds of vessels seem to 
have a peristaltick contraction of their own. 1753 N. 
Torriano Midwifry 14 The aperine peristaltic Motion of 
the Fallopian Tube. 188: Darwin Veg. Mould 116 When 
the earth was in a very liquid state it was ejected in little 
spurts, and when not so liquid by a slow peristaltic move- 
ment, 

b. éransf. (Eleetr.) See quot. 

1856 Tuomson Math. § Phys. Papers (1884) IL. Ixxv. 80, 
I..venture tointroduce the term feristadtic to characterize 
that kind of induction by which currents are excited in 
elongated conductors through the variation of electrostatic 
poteatial in the surrounding matter. 

Hence Peristaltically adv, in a peristaltic 
manner; with peristaltic action or movement. 

1859 Topp Cycf. Anat. V. 678/: The food is propelled 
onwards peristaltically. 1868 OwEN Anat. Vertebr. 141. 
sor Insulating the peristaltically winding intestines from the 
constant respiratury movements of the abdominal walls. 

Peristapbyline (perisiz‘filin), a. Avat. [ad. 
mod.L. feristaphylin-us, f. Gr. epi around + 
orapvdwos adj., f. oragpvdy banch of grapes, 
swollen avula, Cf mod.F. féristaphylin (Littré).] 
Situated about the uvula: applied to two muscles, 
the external feristaphyline (or tensor palati), and 
the internal peristaphyline (or levator palati). 

[1704 J. Harts Lex. Techn. 1, Peristaphilinus, internnus 
& externus, are Muscles of the Uvula.| 180 G. V. Euwis 
Anat. 236 The circumflexus palati, or external peristaphy- 
line muscle. .consists of a vertical and a horizontal portion. 

Peristerite (péri-stéreit). Afin.  [f. Gr. mepe- 
orepa pigeon, dove + -1TE! 2b.) A variety of 
Avgite exhibiting a slight iridescence or opal- 
escence like that of the plumage on eo nghe neck, 

1843 T. Tuomson in Lond. & Edin. Philos, Mag. XXM. 
189 Heristerite .. was sent me also from Perth in Upper 
Canada...1t is light brownish red, and exhihits a play of 
colours, chiefly blue, on the surface. 1868 Dawa Alin, 356. 

Peristeroid (péri'stéroid), a. Ornith. [mod. 
f, Gr. meprorepd pigeon + -o1D.) Of or pertaining 
to the Pertsteroidex, a group of birds in Sundevall’s 


Life 47 The columella is seen in the angle ..; its umbilicus 
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classification (1873) identical with the Co/usmba or 
pigeons, 

Peristeromorph (péri-stérdmpif). Ornith. [f. 
mod.L. pertsteromorphe, pl. fem. of feristero- 
norphus {. Gr. nepatepa pigeon + poppy form.] A 
member of the group /ertstcromorphx in [Tuxley’s 
classification (1867), identical with the Colsuba: 
or pigeons. So Peristeromo‘rphic, Peristero- 
mo‘rphous adjs., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Pertsteromorpha. 

Peristeronic (péristérgnik ,z. [app f. Gr. 
mepiotepav, -ova dove-cot \f. meparepd dove, pigeon) 
+-1¢.) Pertaining to or concerned with pigeons. 

1868 Aorfes Peristeronic Soc. 1 That the Society be called 


the National Peristeronic Suciety. 1876 Futtox & Wricut 
Bk. Pigcons 386 Of the National Peristeronic Society it may: 


be said that it holds the position of the first Peet society of 
the day. 1893 /éi7. ied. Lumley) vii. 58 Who would talk of 
a pigeon's ‘eye-lids' that has any knowledge of matters 
peristeronic? 1904 rmes 6 Jan. 8/5 The National Prri- 
steronic Society was founded by the amalgamation of the 
National Columbariaa and the Philo-Peristeronic Societies. 

Peristeropod (péri-stéréppd), a. anil sh. Ornith, 
(ad. assumed Gr. *mepisrepinod-«s, pl. of *mepi- 
areporovs pigeon-footed.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Jeristeropades, 2 section of Alectoromorphe or 
gallinaceous birds in Huxley's classification (1868), 
having the toes arranged on a level as in pigeons. 
b. sd. A member of this group. So Peristero:- 
podan a. and s/.; Peristero‘podons a. 

Peristethium : see Vrnr- b. 

Peristomatic (pe rijstomatik), a. ot. 
Pent- + Stoma (pl. séowata,.J 
stoma of a leaf. 

1876 J. H. Uatrocr in Lucyed, Brit. WV. 90/1 In Cerato- 
pteris thalictroides the stoma is bounded by three cell~.— 
two of which..are crescentic and concave inwardly, while 
the third surrounds them,.. and has on this account Leea 
called peristomatic. ; ; 

Peristome (pe‘ristoum. Also in L. forms 
peristoma pl. -ata), peristormium ‘pl. -ia . 
[= F. fdvistome (18..), ad. mod.L. feristoma 
(Hedwig 1782), f. Gr. mepi around + area mouth ; 
altered (by Ehrhart 1787) to ferfstomium, after 
fericarpium, etc} 

1. Sot. The fringe of small teeth around the 
mouth of the capsule or sporangium in mosses. 

1796 Wituentne Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1.73 Perfstona, the 
fringe at the mouth of the Capsule of Mosses. 1818 HooKER 
& Taytor Muse. Brit. latrod. 4 The absence or presence of 
the fringe of the Peristome which Hedwig employed to so 
much advantage, 1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 320 One or 
more rows of cellular rigid processes, called collectively the 
peristomium, and separately teeth, 1875 Bennett & Dsex 
Sacks’ Bot, 331 We must now examine somewhat more 
closely the origin of the Peristome. 

2. Zool, a. The margin of the aperture of the 
shell of a mollusc. b. Any special strmeture or 
set of parts around the mouth or oral opening in 
various invertebrates, as insects, crustacea, hydro- 
zoa, infusoria; in echinoderms, the part of the 
body-wall surrounding the mouth (opp. to PERI- 
PROCT); in certain worms, as earthworms, the first 
true somite, situated behind the frostomium or 
prestominm, and bearing the mouth. 

a. 1851-6 Woopwaro JVollusca 101 The margin of the 
aperture is termed the peristome. 1870 Rotreston dai. 


[f. 


Surrounding a 


is partly ..concealed by the reflection over it of the peristome. 

b. 1895 Huxtey & Martin Elem. Biot. (1877) 93 (In bor 
ticelfz) a. The prominent everted rim (feristome). 1877 
Huxtey Anat, (nv. Anim. v. 232 iChrtopoda) The first 
somite, which contains the mouth, isthe peristomium. /éicd. 
ix. 569(2chinodermata)Vhe ambulacral plates are continued 
on the peristome tothe margins of the mouth. 1888 RoLLes- 
tox & Jackson Anim. Life 78: (Hydrozoa Acraspeda) The 
mouth. .is situate in the centre ofa disc or peristome of great 
mobility. 1896 Cambridge Nat. Hist. W481. 

Hence Peristo‘mal, Peristo-mial ad/s., sur- 
rounding the month, circumoral ; pertaining to, of 
the natare of, or having a peristome. 

3888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 547 Peristomal 
gills of some Echinordea. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 278 The 
peristomal plates. number ia adults normally g in one row 
and 8 in the other row of the pair. 1870 NicHoLson Jan. 
Zool. 99 Vetween the mouth and the circumference of the 
disc is a flat space, without appendages of any kind, termed 
the ‘peristomtal space’. 188: Spruce in Jrul. Bot. X. 18 
Recklessly bandied about among peristomial genera. 1896 
Cambridge Nat. Hist. (\V, 323 There are four long perisio- 
mial cirri on eachside. /érd. 185 The peristomial depression. 

Peristrephiec (perijstre'fik), @. [irreg. f. Gr. 
neptorpéepeay to tum round + -lc. (The etymo- 
logieal form would be feristreptic.)] Tuming 
round, revolving, rotatory (asa panorama). Also 
Peristre‘phical, cz. 

1827 Blackw, Mag. X X11. 385 The whole visible noclurnal 
sphere is peter ical, 1838 /éid. XLII. yoo They accom- 
pany our ken like a peristrephic panorama. 1861 J. Catens 
Let. in MacEwan Life (1895) 351 Opening up a peristrephic 
picture of the Christian wate 

ll Peristrophe (péristrofi). Obs. rare—". [a. 
Gr. wepiorpopy.) A Luni round, a revolution. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. Wi, 


12 A strange Peristrophe 
| of Policy and Religion, 


PERITHECIUM. 


Peristyle ‘pe‘ristail), sd. (a4.) Arch. Also 
5-9 in L. torm peristy lium, 9 in Gr. form peri- 
aty‘lon. (a. F. fdréstyle (1554 in Hatz.-Darm.., 
ad. L. feristylum, peristplinm, in Gr. mepiotidov 
sb., nenter of mepiartA-os having pillars all round, 
surrounded by a colonnade, f. wepe around + a7uAos 
pillar.] .\ row of columns or colonnade surround- 
Ing a temple or other building, or a court, cloister, 
ctc.5 less properly, the court or space having 
round it such a row of columns. 

r6ta Pracnam Gent, Exerc. i.v.17 All manner of com- 
partments, bases, perystiles, plots, buildings, &c. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C.263 A large square Court compassed about 
with the fairest peréstydeseme or Cloyster that | ever saw. 
1776 Ginwon Decl & /. xin 1 3g6 A peristylinam of granite 
coluinns. 1833 Extis Adin Warbles (Libr, lint. Knowl.) 
1.72 When the eaterior of a temple wis not surrounded by 
a peristyle or colunnade, the temple was said to be apteral, 
1878 Sent Act Gr. & Nom. Antig. 4235/1 Round the 
peristyle were arranged the chambers used by the men. 

© Erroncously applied to the culumned poreh of 
a church or other large building. to a pillared 


verandah, etc. 

1694 Motthtx Aatelais v. vii. 24 You go through a latse 
Peristite, alias along Entry set about with Pillars. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex Fecha. lis.v., Peristyde is sometimes taken for 
a row or rank of Columns, as we} without a» within any 
B.difice :.. Sometimes this was call’d Autiprostyle. 1863 
Mary Howttr 4. Arenzer's Greece |. vil. 235 Crowding and 
crushing..aLout the peristyle and steps of the church, fed, 
1. xii. 27. 1866 Mes. Ritcuin badlage on Clef xiiv. 195 
When the weddiug-party came out into the peristyle cf 
the church, the carriages had both di-appeared. 

B. adj. Surrounded by a colounade. 

1862 Saf, We7.15 Mar. 303 That the Mauscleum wa- «om- 
posed of an oblong peristyle buildin... ; 

Ilence Peristy‘lar @, pertaining to, having, or 
of the nature of a peristyle. 

1876 J. Ferovsson f/ist. /adian Archit iv. ii 433 AN 
round the court there iz a peristylar cluister with cells. 

Perisynovial, -tendineum: see ]’RI- a, ). 

| Perisystole ‘perisisstlz. 74ysiol. [:mod. 
L. ferisystole : Bartholine 1631), f. Gr. mept around 

+ avaroAy contraction; in F. périsystole (1762 in 
Dict. Acad.).) ‘The short interval of time between 
the systole and the following diastole of the heart; 
inappreciable except when the heart’s action is 
failing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. . Wenee Perisystolic 
(-sistg'lik, @., belonging to the perisystole. 

1664 Power #cf. Philos. 1. 60 Without any interloping 
perisystole at all. 1668 Cunperrer & Coie farthol. cinat. 
i. vi. 104 They confound the Perisystule or quiet posture of 
the heart, {1631 Baxtiontxus nu. vi. 251 Confundunt peri- 
syotolen seu quietum.] 1758 J.5.tr. Le Dran's Obserz,. Surg 
(1771) Dict., erisystefe, that Instant of rest between the 
Systole and Diastole of the Heart. 1853 Markuam Shoda s 
Aascudt, 213 A murmur arising at the root of the aorta, 
during the ventricular systole, is more perisystolic, than a 
Inurmur arising in the ventricles. 187g Haypen Dis. /feart 
81 The perisystolic phenomena, 

+Perit. O/s. Also 6 peryolt, 6-7 periot, 8 
perrot. (Origin unascertained.] A measure of 
weight equal to g4s5 of a grain. ‘Cf. Droit *. 

1564 Confercuce or Weickees (MS. Rawl. 2. 23 1. 6) The 
mynters..devyde a droyte into .20. pery oltes, and a peryott 
into .24. Llanckes, 1649 Acts 4 Ordin. Pari. c. 43 (Scobell) 
65 Twenty Mites makesa Grain; Twenty four Droits makes 
a Mite; Twenty Perits makes a Droit; Tweaty four Blanks 
makesa Perit. 1680-1725 [see DLANK 54 10]. 1838 Marray s 
Hand-bk. N. Germ, 49 These tulip roots were never bought 
or sold, hut.. The bulbs, and their divisions into perits, 
became like the different stocks in our public funds, and 
were bought and sold at different prices from day to day. 

+ Peri-te, 2. 04s. Also 6 peryt. [a. obs. F. 
peril, -ite (€ 1300), or ad. L. perit-us ‘experienced’, 
properly pa. pple. of *ferir? (in ex-perirvi to make 
trial of .} Experienced, expert, skilful, skilled. 

1529 Chart. Jas. $”in M°Cric Life A. Melville (1819) 1.439 
Y*said Maister Hary..bas made uader him gude and perite 
scolaris. 1594 O. B. Quest. Profit, Concern 10 No decree 
could demonstrate vnto them any thing sufficient to respect 
a more civil] and perite Ife. 1652 AsHMoLE Fheat. Chem. 
Pro}. 11 Linus is said to be the nrost Perite of any Lyrick 
Poet. 1820 Slackw Mag. V1. 668 Frieads who are in the 
habit of exercising a profuse rather than a perite hospitality. 

Hence + Peritely adzv., skilfully. Ods. 

1657 Touttnson Renou's Disp. 158 This hath been so 
peritely adulterated. 

| Perithecium (peripfsidm). ot. Pl. -ia. 
Also anglicized as perithece (pe'ripés). [mod.L. 
(Persoon 1796), f. Gr. mept around + nxn case: cl. 
pfericarfium.) A cup-shaped or flask-shaped re- 
ceptaele, usually with a narrow opening, inclosing 
the fructification in certain fungi, ete.; spec. in 
the Pyrenontycetes. ence Perithe’cial a., per- 
taining to the perithecium. 

183a Lispiey /xtrod, Bot. 209 Perithecivm,is aterm used 
to express ors which contains the reproductive eens 
of Sphzeria and its coordinates. 1839 //id, (ed. 3) 271 Lichens 
.. Perithecium is the part in which the asci are immersed. 
1857 Bernevey Cryptog. Bot. $274. 1875 Bennett & Dver 
Sachs' Bot, 256 f’yrenomycetes.. The asci are formed in the 
interior of small flask-shaped or roundish receptacles..here 
termed Perithecia. 1889 Besnert & Murray Cryptog. 
Bot. 355 The Ascomycetes may be classed in three divisions 
the Pyrenomyceter, with pyrenocarps ot peritheces (hy- 
menia within flask-shaped bodies open at the neck). /éra. 356 
The perthece does not differ essentially from the apothece, 


PERITION. 


Perithelium, -thoracic: sec Prnt- a, b. 

+ Peri-tion. Os. rare—'. [n. of action from 
L. perire, ferit-um to PeRisu.] Perishing, destruc- 
tion, annibilation. 

1640 Br. Haut Che. Moder. 1. xiv. 168 Were there an abso- 
lute perition in our dissolution. 

Peritomous (pécritémas), a. Ada. [f. Gr. 
mepi around + -royds cut, culling.] (See quot.) 

2835 C. U. Separo Jineral, 1. xxiv, Peritomous. Note, 
Implying that cleavage takes place in more than one direc- 
tion parallel to the axis, and that the faces are all ofthe same 
quality. 


Peritomy (péritimi). Surg. [f. Gr meprropy 
circumcision, f, mepi around + ropy cutting.] Cir- 
cumcision, esp. of the cornea. 

3889 G. A. Berry Dis. Aye t. ii. 62 Performing the opera- 


tion of peritomy or syndectomy. 1890 in Bittixcs Val. 
Med. Dict, 

Peritoneal, -zeal (perilon7al), 2. [f next+ 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, situated in, or affecting 
the peritoneum. 

1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1 427 Each carrying along 
with it a peritoneal coat. 1797 7AI. Trans. LXXXVII. 
205 There was..all the appearance of peritoneal inflamma- 
lion, 1866 A. Fuint &rine. fed. (1880! 590 The peritoneal 
thickening and fibrous adhesions which result from cir- 
cuinsciibed peritonitis. 

| Peritoneum, -zeum (pe-riton?m). Azat. 
[L. peritoneum, -cum (in Cal. Aurel., ¢420), a 
Gr. meprrévatoy (-eov), sb, from neuter of mept- 
rovaos adj., f. mepiroves stretched around or over, 
f, mepi around + -roves, from ablaut stem of reiv- 
ev to stretch: cf. Toxe. Formerly also pery- 
tone‘on from Gr., and pe‘ritone = F, peritoine 
(1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The double serous mem- 
brane which lines the cavity of the abdomen, of 
large extent and complex form, having numerous 
folds (as the omenta, mesenteries, etc.) which invest 
and support the various abdominal viscera. 

In vertebrates helow mammals, which have no diaphragm, 
The membrane lining the whole body-cavity, corresponding 
to the mammalian peritoneum and pleura combined (hence 
sometimes called Alerereperitoncnm), Also applied to 
similar membranes lining the hody-cavity and investing the 
alimentary canal in some invertebrates, as insects. 

_ tg4t R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, H ij b, What 
is the perytoncon, and wher of is itdytyuate? 1545 RavNoLp 
Byrth Mankynde 1. xv. (1552) 46 The kell called Pertfanetesz. 
1594 T. B. Lalrimand, Fr. Acad. 348 There is an other 
coate or skinne called Peritone, because it is spread round 
about the lower belly. x615 Crooxr Body of Van 344 The 
wonnds of the muscles of the lower belly and of the 

‘ertfonzum or rim are not mortal, r67x Ray in Patz 
Trans. VV. 2275 The Abdomen was compassed about with 
a strong Peritoneum. 1753 Cuamnrrs Cyel. Suppl. sv, 
In the fish kind, the peritoneum. .is very variously coloured. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 8 The peritoneum, 1872 PEasLee 
Ovar. Tumors 3 A peculiar epithelium, not a continuation of 
that of the peritonaurm 1893 Syd. Suc. Lex., Peritonennt... 
‘The structure in the Brachiopoda that holds the alimentary 
canal suspended in the perivisceral cavity... The outer 
layer of the digestive canat in the /ssecta. 

Ilence Perltone-o- in Comd., as peritoneo-vagt nal 


a., having relation to the peritoneum and vagina. 

1898 G. S. Herman Dis. Women 843 The peritoneo- 
vaginal method. 

Peritonism (perritoniz’'m). /ufk., [f& as next 
+ -1sm: in mod.L, feritondsuzis.] (See quots.) 

1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Jed. V1. 625 The hamorrhage ma 
produce the symptoms of acute gt ial damage whic 
have been described under the title of ‘Peritonism’. | /érd. 
705 The symptoms, which are mainly those of intense 
abdominal ‘pain, and collapse, and usually with vomiting, 
have been described under the title of ‘ peritonism ". 

|| Peritonitis (pe titonaittis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wepizov-os (sce PERITONEUM) + -3TIS. In 
mod.F. péritoniie.| Inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, or of some part of it. 

1776 W. Cutten First Lines Physic(1778)1.vii. 293 Wehave 
given a place inour pec to the Peritonitis; comprehend. 
ing under that title not only the inflammations affecting the 
peritonaeum..but also those affecting the extensions of this 
membrane in the omentum and mesentery. 1880 Prace 
Slight Ailn. 90 The pain of peritonitis is one of the most 
terrible,.that any human being can have to bear. 

lence Peritonital (-ai'til), Peritonitic (-itik) 
adjs., pertaining to or affected with peritonitis. 

1879 Sé. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 2 Peritonitic signs on 
admission. 1883 Summary 26 July 3/3 The Bishop. .is not 
oul of danger, and .. cannot considered so untit the 
peritonital inflammation is subdued. | 1 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Aled. 1.641 Various results of the peritonitic affection. 

Peritonsillar to Peritracheal: see Prnt-a,c. 

Peritorie, -ye, var. Panietany, pellitory. 

Peritreme (pe'ritrim). Zoo/. Also in L. form 
peritrema. [a. F. péritréme (Andonin 38..), f. 
Gr. mepi_round + rpHua perforation, hole.) a. A 
small chitinons ring surrounding a breathing-hole 
in an insect. b, The margin of the aperture of a 
univalve shell; = PERISToME 2a (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1843 Owen Comp. Anat, rvertebr. Gloss. 383 Peritrema 
.., the raised margin which surrounds the breathing holes 
of scorpions. 1870 Nicuotson Afax. Zool, 203 Pulmonar: 
sacs, opening upon the under surface..by..stigmata, eac 
of which is surrounded by a raised margin, or ‘ peritrema’. 
3888 Huxtev & Martin Elem. Bick, ive 274 The mouth or 
peritreme of the shel! [of a snail]. 
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So Peritre'matous a., surrounding an aperture; | 
belonging to the peritreme. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peritrichan (péritrikin), a. and sd. Zool. 

[f. mod.L. /eritricha, f. Gr. nepi around + rptx-, 
stem of Opig hair.]. a. adj. Belonging to the 
division Peritricha of Jnfusoria, having a band of | 
cilia around the body. b. sé An infusorian of 
the division ertiricka. So Peri‘trichous @.; 
hence Peri‘trichously adzv., with a girdle of cilia. 
_ 1875 Huxtev in Aled. Times § Gaz. § May 495/1t Accord- 
ing to the distribution of the cilia, Stein has divided them 
into the fHolotricha,..the Heterotricha, ..the Hypotricha, 
-.and the Perttricha, in which they [the cilia] form a zone 
round the body. 1877 — Anat. inv. Anim, ii. 109 The 
process of scxual reproduction observed by Stein in the 
peritrichons Enfusoria. 1888 Rottestox & Jackson 4 wine. 
1éfe 831 The..ring which supports the sucker of all the 
Peritrichan Urceolarina save Licnophora. bid, 832 The 
perioral contractile collar of the Peritrichan, Torguatella 
typica. 1900 Nature 13 Sept. 465/2 Both are actively motile 
and peritrichously ciliated. 

Peritroch (perritrek). Zoo/, [ad.mod.L. feri- 

troch-us, a. Gr. mepitpoxos circular, round, f. epi 
around + 7poxds a hoop, a wheel, anything round ; 
f. rpéx-ew to run.] A circlet of cilia resembling 
a wheel, as in a rotifer; an organism or embryo 
having such a circlet. Nence Peri‘trochal a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a peritroch. 

1890 in Cent. Dict : : 

| Peritrochium (peritréwki#m), Aleck. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. mepitpdxiov a wheel (see prec.) ; afor 
dv weptpoyiy = axis in peritrochio, the wheel- 
and-axle.] A wheel, as constituting part of the 
mechanical power called the wheel-and-asle. 

1704 J Harnis Ler. Techn. 1, $.¥., The use of this 
Perttrochium. is to make the Cylinder or Axis be turned 
the more easily by the means of Staves or Levers, which are 
fix'd in its Circumference. See Aris in Peritrochio. 1796 
[see Axts'1} 1798 Evcewortu Pract. Educ. (1822) WH. 
121 ‘This organ is usually called in mechanicks, the eats fn 
peritrochio, ..vhe word windlass or capstan, would convey 
amore distinct idea to our pupils, 1866 in Braxok & Cox 
Dict. Sctence,ere. [See Axis! a.) 

Peritropal (péritrépil), a. Bot, rare. [f. 
mod.L. peritrop-us (Jussien) + -aL. In F, pdré- 
frofe (Richard 1808).] Of an embryo or ovule: 
AMPHITROPAL, LlemiTROPOCS. Also Peri‘tropous a. 

3819 Linorey Richard's Observ. Fruits & Seeds 22 \f it 
[the seed] be attached tothe axis, or to an axile trophosperm, 
Ly an hilum equi-distant from the two ends or occupying 
the whole length of the inner edge, it is called peretropad. 
/éid, 86 Peritropal.. directed from the axis towards the 
sides of the penenty 1835 — f/ntrod Bot. (1848) Ul. 378 
Peritropal, directed from the axis to the horizon, .. only 
applied to the SN of the seed. 2880 Grav Struct. Bot, 
viil. 313 Centrifugal (or peritropous}, when [the radicle is] 
turned toward the sides. | i 

4) Erroneously explained by Worcester : 

1846 Worcester, ferttropad, turning around; rotary. 
flooker,  (\Vence in some later Dicts.) 

|| Peritrope (périttrop?7). rare. [= Gr. wept 
tpony Lurning round, revolution, circuit.] 

1656 Ussner Ans. v1. (1658) 600 This Peritrope is worth 
the observation, That on the same day of the same moneth, 
that the Temple should happen to be taken, and that after 
543 years. f 2 n 

Peritrophic (peritrp'fik), @ Eutom. [ad. F. 
pérttrophique, {. Gr. mepi around + tpopy food, 
tpoprxds fecding.] Surrounding the food : applied 
by Balbiani (died 1899) to a chilinous membrane 
lining the stomach in various insects. | 

1900 Mian & ilamMono Harleguin Fly ii. 59 The peri- | 
trophic membrane has been found in nearly every Dipterous 
larvaexamined, patel. 

| Perityphlitis (periiflai-tis), atk. [mod. 
L., f. Pent-'+ Gr. tupacy the caecum or blind-gut 
(Galen), nenter of rupads blind, after 4phfitts.] 
Inflammation of some part (the connective tissue, 
the peritoneum, etc.) around or adjacent to the 
cecum, (When seated in the appendix verimi- 
formis of the ceenm, now distinctively called 
appendicitis.) Also loosely applied to inflammation 
of the cacenm itself (strictly called ¢ypA/itis), 

1844 Duscuson Med. Lex., Perityphilitis, intammation 
of the cellular substance surrounding the cxcum. 1852 
J. Miter Pract. Surg. (ed. 2) 333 Induced, on the right 
side, hy irritation forming the perityphlitis of Burns and 
others, 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. Hii. 879 Fitz in 1886 
placed the pathology of perityphlitis upon a sound hasis. 
rgoz Budietix 24 June. The King is suffering from peri- 
typhlitis. 1902 Westin. Gaz. 24 June*7/3 Ht is only in 
recent years that the word ‘appendicitis’ has been coined. | 
fae alt inflammatory affections of this part of the 
bowel were called perityphlitis, or 

Hence Perityphlitic (-itik) a., pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with perityphlitis. 

3894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1026 A perityphlitic abscess was 
opened, and the wound subsequently became diphtheritic. 
1897 Alibutt's Syst. Aled 121.887 The vermiforni appendix, 
removed from the midst ofa perityphiitic abscess. 

| Periura‘nium. 4s/roz. [mod.L.,f. PEut-+ | 
Uranus: cf. PERisaturNiUM.) ‘That point in the 
orbit of any satellite of Uranus, at which it is 
nearcst to Uranus. 

a1goo (Noted by Assistant Secy. 
Society) 


Royal Astronomical | 


PERIWIGGED. 


Periurethral to Perivitelline: see PEni- a, c. 

Periwig (pe'riwig),sd. Now only //ss¢. Forms: 
a. 6 perwyke, perewyke; 6-7 perwick(e, 7 
peri-, perawick(e; perewake; periwike. 8. 
6-7 perwig, perewig(e, perywygge, perrywig, 
-wigge, perriwigg(e, 6-8 periwigg(e, perriwig, 
perrewig, perywig, periwyg, -weg, 6— periwig. 
y- 6 periwinke, pere- periwincle, 7-8 peri- 
winkle. [In 16th ¢, fe'reuyde, alteration of err- 
ruck, perug, 1 F. perrugue (15th c.): sce PERUKE, 
By corruption, or ‘popular etymology ’, perwyke 
became ferewyke, perewig, perrywig, periwig, 
whence by abbreviation, W1c.] 

1. An artificial imitation of a head of hair (or 
part of one); worn formerly, first by women and 
then by men, as a fashionable head-dress; retained 
by judges, barristers, ctc., as pait of their pro- 
fessional costume; used by actors as a part of 
their make-up, and generally as a means of per- 
sonal disguise, 2 concealment of premature grey 
hairs, or a covering for baldness; a Wic, 

a. 1929 Privy Purse Exp. Hen VIIT (1827) 13 Fora 
perwyke for Sexten the kinges fole. 1532 Du Wus /utrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 902 The perwyke, fa perrucgue. 1568 Sin 
F. Knotrys Let. to Cecil in intra. Rep. (1808) E. 394 She 
| Mary Seaton) did set sotche a curled Heare upon the Queen 
[Mary Stuart], that was said to be a Perewyke, that shoed 
very delycately. 1648-60 Hexuan, //oo/t-Aayr, Head-haire, 
ora Perwick. 1688 R. Honme Areronry 463 The sorts of 
perawicks are, a short bob, a long perawick with side hair.., 
a grafted wig letc.]. 

B. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 116 Take from them their 
perywigges, their paintings [etc]. .and thou shalt soone per- 
ceiue that a woman is the least parte of hir selfe. 1614 
Ravetca Hist. World v. iii. § 5 He was... glad to vse Per- 
wigs of haire, and false beards of diners colours. 3642 
Mitton Anfmaaz. i. 7 To have the Periwigs pluk’t off that 
cover your baldnesse. 1656 Woop /i/e 4 Sept. (O. H. S) 
I. 209, | bought me a perewize of my barber, 6s. 1667 
Preys Diary 29 Mar.. ‘Yo a periwigg-maker's, and there 
bought two periwiges. mighty fine. rzro-11 Swirt Frvi, to 
Stella 15 Jan, tt has cost me three guineas to-day for a 
petiwig. 1790 Burke +. Rev 334 They took an old huge 
full-bottomed pers iwiz out of the wardrobe of the antiquated 
frippery of Louis XIV. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper i, 
it related to..atime in which men wore fantastically frizzed 
periwigs upon their heads. 

y- 1580 Hocrypann / reas. Fr. Tong. Perruguier, he that 
maketh Perewincles. 1598 Be. Hate Saé. inv. 8 Th’ ua- 
truly winde hlowes off his periwinke. @1700 B, E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Periwinkle, a Pecrncie or Periwig. 1730-6 in 
Bairey (fulio’. 

+b. transf. and fig. Obs. a 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D, Martins conscience hath a pert- 
wig; therefore to good men he is more sower than wig. 
31596 13 Grirein /zdessa (1876) 46 So soone as peeping 
Lucifer Auroraes starre, The skie with golden perewigs doth 
spangle. 1661 Futter Worthies t (1662) 77, FE left a 
Vacuity for them. For which Bald Place, the Reader (if so 
pleased) may provide a Perewake. 1703 T. N. City § C. 
Purchaser 59 When a Place is bald of Wood, no Art can 
make it a Perriwig in hast. 2 ‘ 

+2. An alleged kind of marine animal : see quots. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. 1. ix. 36 The luscious 
Lobster with the Crabfish raw, ‘Fhe Brinish Oister, Muscle, 
Periwigge. féid. 39 ‘Ibe Perewig is a kind of fish that lyeth 
in the oaze ‘ike ahead of haire, which being touched con- 
veyes itself leaving nothing to bee seene but a small round 
hae 1670 S. Crarke Four Chicfest Plant. 37. 1672 
Jossetyn Vew Eng Rarities 29 Periwig,.. Perwinkle or Sea 
Snail or Whelk. 1674 — Voy. New Eng. (1675) 110 The 
Perriwig is a shell-fish that lyeth in the Sands flat and 
round asa shovel-board piece and very little thicker ; these 
at a litile hole in the middle of tbe shell thrust outa cap of 
hair, hut upon the least motion of any danger it drawes it 
in again. | oe 

3. attrib. and Comd., as periwig-contpany, -maker, 
cte.; pertivig-pated adj. ; 

1598 Frorio, Peruechiera, a periwig [1611 perwig) or 
gregorian maker. r60z Suaks. fam. i. ii, 10 To see 
a robustious Pery-wig-pated [Qes. Perwig-pated] Fellow, 
teare a Passion to tatters. 1663 Newes 4 Feb., George 
Grey, a Barber and Perrywigge-maker [notifies] that any 
one having long flaxen hayr to sell 4 repayt to hin. 
1744-50 W. Eius Mod. Husbandm. WW. 1. 72 (E.D.8.) 
Thetches, when they are sown thick and grow well. com- 
monly run into a periwig matting growth, 1813 Examiner 
to May 7297/2 Young petiwig-pated gentlemen, 1834 
Macautay £ss., Pitt (1887) 306 The periwig-company. 

Periwig, v. ark. [f. prec. sb.] a ¢razs. 
To put a periwig on; to dress, cover, or conceal 
with, or as with, a periwig. Often fig. 

1598 Svivester Die Bartas u. iw. Handicecr, 187 To 
glaze the Lakes, and bridle up'the floods And peiriwig with 
wooll the halde-pate woods. 1639 Futter //oly War w. it. 
168 Map-inakers, rather then they will haue their naps 
naked and bald, do periwig them with false hair, and fill up 
the vacuum with es af places. 1658 Bromuatt /real. 
Specters 1v. 254 Phoebus’s harbinger, did periwigg the huri- 
zon with his silverd locks. 1733 Swtrt Legion Ciud 91 
Discord periwig'd with snakes, 1825 Hone Lvery-day BR, 
I. 50 The .. ginger-bread bakers periwig a few plum-buns 
with sugar-frost. @ 1843 Soutuev Comm.-fi. Bk, AN. 258/2 
To lard a good story with prettinesses, were like periwigging 
and powdeiing the Apollo Belvidere. 

+b. To make (hair) into a wig. Oss. rare—'. 

1606 Warnra Alb. Eng. xvi. cii. 402 The haire .. was 
perwigged, once Hers, | 

Periwigged (periwigd), f/.2. [f. pree. sb. 
and vb. + -ED.] Wearing or having on a periwig, 

1606 WarNER Ald, Eng. xvi. cil. 403 The rude perwigged 
Drudge Salutes the Guests. @ 1658 Creverann IAs, (1687) 


PERIWINKLE. 


383 Yield Periwig'd Impostor, yield to Fate. 1892 Athenaunt | 
21 May 670/r The appropriate rendezvous for periwigged | 
beanx, 

Periwincle, periwink(e, obs. vars. Periwic. 

Periwinkle! (petiwink’l). Forms: a. 1 
pernines, 2-3 pervenke, 4 parvenke, -nink, 
pervink(e, -vynke, 4, §-venke, -uenk(e, -uinke, 
5-uynke. §f. 5 per-, parwynke, 6 pyrwynke, 

7 periwink. y. 6 pervinkle, -uinkle, -nincle, 
-winkle,-wincle, -winckle,-wyncle, -wynckle, 
perywinkle, periuyncle, -wyncle, -winckle, 
6-7 pervincle; 6- periwinkle, (7 perewiukle, 
8 periwinele). [In OE, peruince, a. L. percinca 
(App. Elerh. 4th ¢.), earlier wiuca pervinca (Pliny), 
whence also It. provenca, -cinca, F. pervenche, 
Norman F. pervenke, In ME., fervinke and (after 
AF.) fer-, parvenke, late ME. perwynke, in tothe. 
altered to pervinkle, perwyncle, and finally to peré- 
winkde, usual since 1600. (Scenote to PERIWINKLE?.) 

The derivation of L. pervinca is not clear: some connect it 
with L. pervincére to conquer completely, with various sug- 
gested explanations. Cf. sense 2.] 

1. The common naine of plants of the genus 
Vinca (N.Q. Apocynacex), esp. of the two Enro- 
pean species, 7, minor and V. major, the Lesser 
and Greater Periwinkle, evergreen trailing sub- 
shrubs with light blue starry flowers, varying in 
V. minor with pure white. 

In early times a garland of this flower was placed on the | 
heads of persons on their way to execution, with which some 
have connected the It. name fore dt morte, flower of death, 

a. ¢x000 AEcFRic Gloss. in Wr-Wiilcker 136/10 Usn:a, 
peruince. 11.. Voc. ibid. 544/39 Ulaea, pervenke. 1306 
Execution Sir S. Fraser in Poi. Songs (Camden) 218 
Y-fetered were ys legges under his horse wombe :..A ger- 
land of pernenke set on ys heved. ¢ 1330 Owayn Miles (1837) | 

1 Rose and lili diuers colours Primrol and parnink. ?@1366 | 

HAUCER Kom. Rose 1432 Ther Sua Te the violete al newe, 
And fresshe pervinke, riche of hewe. 1430-40 Lypc. | 
Bochas v1.i.(1554) 144 Thou hast. Crowned one with laurer | 
- Other with peruinke made for the gybet. ¢ 1450 AAiita 
144 Peruinca uel prouinca, .. gall. et a®% pernenke. 

B. 21450 Stockh. Med. MS. 1. 395 in Angtia XVIIL 317 

e473 Pict. Voc. 
1547 


Parwynke is an erbe grene of colonr. 
in Wr..Wateker 786/19 Mec fervinca,..a perwynke, 
Satespury IWelsh Dict., Gwichiad pyse, pyrwynke. 1608 
Torsets Serpents (1658) 637 The Egyptian Clematis or 
Periwiak..is very ood! against the poyson of Asps. 

y. (1503 WV il? of Hyde (Somerset Ho.), ij of my gohlettes of 

irwyneles.] 1538 Turxer Libedius, Clematis daphnoides, 
latinis winca peruinca, anglis Perwyncle dicitur. 1351 — 
fherdady. Kvyjb, Viuca perninca,..called in Englyshe per- 
wyncle, or periwynele,.. It hath prety blewe floures and 
the herbe crepeth vpon the grounde very thyke. 1578 Lyte 
Dedoens 32 Peruincle hath many small and slciner long 
branches. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xxi. xi. g2 The Pervincle 
-.continueth fresh and greene all the yeare long. 1612 
Frorio, Herba topiaria, the hearbe Perewinkle. 1741 Compe. 
Faim,- Piece tt. iii. 373 Double purple and large Periwinkle. 
1798 Worpsw, Lines fee SAring iii, Through primrose 
tnfts, in that green bower, The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 
1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 547 White periwinkles, flinging 
their light of blossoms and dark glossy leaves down the 
swift channels of the brawling streams. i 

+ 2. fig. One who surpasses or excels; the fairest 
or choicest; the ‘ flower’: ef. the ‘pink of per- 
fection’. Obs. [So OF. pervenke: De tous vins 
ce est le pervenke (Godef.).] 

13.. Song, Sir Piers Birmingham in Ritson Anc. Songs 
(1792) 40 Pos kniztis euch-one of him mai_mak mone as 

ruink of ham alle. arqoo Love Song (Harl. MS, 2253, 
f. 72 b/2), Heois lilie of largesse Heo is paruenke of prouesse, 
1440 Sir Degrev. 730 Corteys lady and wyse,.. thou arte 
pervenke of pryse. 

tb. Playtully applied to a girl or woman, Ods. 

1633 SHirtey Wittie Fair One w. Giv, (To a chamber- 
maid) Quicke periwinele to thy mistris now. 1640 ~ Loves 
Crueltie u. C iijb, Very good, I shall love this periwinke, 

+3. #fer. In blazoning by lowers and plants, the 
designation of the Lincture aszre or blue. Ods. 

31725 Coats Dict. Her. Perwinkie,.. pitch'd upon by the 
Inventors of the new Way of Blazon by Flowers and Herbs 
..to supply the word Azure, 1727 in Baitey Vol. I. 

4, altrib. and Comé. 

1902 Westnt, Gaz, 23 Jan. 2/1 Ball frock..of pale chiffon, 
periwinkle-wreathed. fé/d. 4 Feb. 2/1 Wherever you stand 
- «you see the sea—the werdectal periwinkle blne, heaving 
slowly between the sparkling white sands. 


Periwinkle ® (pe‘riwink’l). Forms: 6 (?) pir- 
wynele, purwinkle, pur-, perwynkle; peri- 
winkll, -wyncle; 6-7 perewincle; 7 per- 
winkle, -winckle, perewinkle, periwinckle, 
-winkel, 7- periwinkle, (7-8 -winele, 9 perri- ; 
dial, pennywinkle, -wilk), Also 8. 6 peri- 
winke, -winck. 

1 Known in this form only from 16th c.; but OE. had in the 
same sense a word variously read (in pL) Ainewinclan and 
twwinewinclan (owing to confusion of the letters p and p=w). 
The MSS. favour the latter, which may however be a 
scribal error, as pinezvincie would explain the 16tbe. 
literary, and mod. dial. forms, In ‘any case the second 
element is the same, It is noteworthy that the first certain 
appearance of fer-, periwyncie, agrees so closely with that 
of perwyncle, Pertwink.e sé.', from ME. parvenke, per- 
twynke, as if in some way “pinewincle and perwinke had 
coalesced in the form perayncle, perivinkle.] 

1, The [English name of a gastropod mollusc of 
the genus Litforina, esp. L. Uiitorea the common | 


European coast species, much used for food, having | 


707 


a dark-coloured turbinate shell. Formerly, and 
slill sometimes, used in a wider sense. 

1530 Pauscr. 253/2 Perivyncle a shellfysshe, digorncaz, 
wincan. 1552 Huot, Purwinkle fyshe, coclea. 1555 
Enen Decades 209 Of the leaste of these welkes or pere- 
witicles they make certeyne tyttle beades of diuers sortes 
and colours. 1570 Levins J/anif. 128/34 A Periwinkil. 
lbid, 138/31 A Périwynkle, cochéca. 601 Hovann ’diny 
I. 218 In like manner do Perwinkles and Snailes. 1611 
Sereno Wheat. Gt. Brit, xxiv. (1614) 47/2 At Alderley... 
upon the hilles to this day are found cockles, periwinckles 
and oysters of solid stone. 1697 Damerer Top. (1729) 1. 173 
A great many Ferewincles and Muscles. 1712 FE. Coonr 
Vay, S. Sea 174 On the Rocks, abundance of Periwinkles. 
1837 Dickens /chkw. xxxviii, [Sam Weller says] I merely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious pennywinkle 
ven he vould’nt come ont of his shell by means of a pin. 
1851-6 Woopwarn Jfodéesca t1 The limpet and periwinkle 
live between tide-marks, where they are left dry twice 
a-day, [1863 Yiynestde Songs 46 Sometimes pennywilks, 
erabs, an‘ lobsters aw bring. 18.. Eng. Diad. Dict. Penny- 
winkle (Northumb. to Kent and Devon.) 

8B. 1545 Exyvot Dret., Coclea,a snayle haning a shell, also 
a fishe callyd a pyrwinke (1565 Coorer perwinke, 1573 
perwinkle]. 1570 Levins WMawep. 138/26 A Periwinke, 
cochlva, 1586 Bricur IJelanch. vic 27 Sune are of harder 
shels, as oysters, periwincks, ete. 

b. ‘The shell of this mollusc, rave—'. 

1625 Purenas Pilyrtizes ix, xii. § 4 "The Manamoatapa and 
He a aba weare a white Periwinkle in the fore-head for a 
ewell, 

+2. = Cocnra 2 (of the ear). Ods. 

1633 P. Frercurr Purple fsd. v. 58 note. The last passage 
(of the ear] is called the Cochlea, Snail or Periwincle ; where 
the nerves of heating plainly appear. 

3. attrib. and Cond, 

1612 Peaciiam Gentil, A.verc. u. iv. 124 A Ladie..vpon ber 
head a Coronet of Petiwinckle and Escallop shelles. 1836 
Cou. Hawser Diary (1893) LL. rot An army of periwinkle 
pickers. 1841 /éid. 203 Mobbed with periwinkle men to 
freight the crafts for Billingsgate, 

Hence Periwinkled a., having or abounding in 
periwinkles; Pe-riwinkler, a yatherer or seller 
of periwinkles ; Pe‘riwinkling 7/. 5d., the gather- 
ingof periwinkles; + Periwinkling ///.a., winding 
like the cavity of a periwinkle shell: said of the 
cavity of the ear. 

1883 A. Srewart Nether Lochaber xiii. 265 The ‘ peri- 
winkled shore! is a thousand times better than the ‘barren 
barren shore* of Tennyson. 1837 Cot. Hawker Diary 
(1893) TN. r2z AN the Billingsgate periwinklers are out 
to-day. 1841 /did, 199 Swarming with vessels for gunning, 
eel picking, and periwinkling. 1607 Lingua i. ii, I set and 
frame all words and..make them fit For the perewinkling 

oich, that winding leads From my close chamber to your 
fardstips cell. 


Periwinkle, obs. variant of Perrwic sé. 
Perjink (po1ditnk), a. Sc. Also 9 prejink, 
per-, prejinet. [Origin unknown. The word has 


the form of a Fr. or L. derivative ; Jam. snggests 


a F. *parjotut or L. *perjunctus; but these words, 
even if they existed, would hardly give the sense.] 
Exact, precise, minutely accurate ; prim, neat. 

1808 Jamirson, Perytnk, 1. Exact, precise, minutely accu- 
rate; prejink, Fife. 2. Trim, so as to appear finical. 
t821 Gatt dan. Parish xxxvii. 299 All my things were 
kept hy her in a most perjinct and excellent order. 1843 
Letnune Se. Fereside Stor. vz1 She was a perjink body, 
and carried her head our heigh. 1889 Basin Wiadocw i 
Lhruns xiv, Fle was looking unusually perjink. 

B. 1808 Prejink [see above] 1842 GaLt Provost xxvii. 
203 The exposure that prejink Miss Peggy had made of 
herself. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV 1.242 A prim aud prejink- 
looking fellow. 1839 Moir Alausie Wauch xxiv. 306 Mr. 
Batter. looked as prejinct as a pikestaff. | 

tlence Perji‘nks (pre-) 5. ff, in phr. ov one’s 
perjinks, on one’s good behaviour, careful of details; 
Perjiinkety (pre-) a. = ferjink; Perjinkity 
(pre-) s4., in A/., exact details, niceties, propricties ; 
Perjinkly (pre-) adv., with minute accuracy, 
primly. 

1822 Gat Sir A, Uylie xt. 11. 68 1f we maun be on our 
prejincks, will you an’ her baith rin nwa thegither? 1822 — 


| Steam-doat ix. 180 A young genteel man, with a most 


methodical gravat, prejincily tied. 1830 — Lawrie T. v. 
iv. (1849) 205 Jomtures, and tochers, and a’ the other pre- 
jinkities of marriage-articles. 1887 Ruskin /'rarferita HH. 
390 [She] had always what my mother called ‘ perjinketty" 
ways, which made her typically an old maid in later years. 

Perjonet(te: see PERE-JONETTE, PEAR sé. 5. 

+Perjourrney, 7. Ods. rave—'. [f. Pen- 1 + 
Journey v.] dtr. To pass through. 

1566 Burgh Ree. Edinb. (1875) Wl. 218 ache dur salbe 
patent to all the nyehtbonris of this burg 1,10 periurnie, 
gang, rest, and. pas thair tyme, in the yeard foirsaid gratis. 

+Perjurate,v. Obs, rare? [f. L. perjiirat-, 
ppl. stem of ferjirdre: see PERIURE v.} = Per- 
JURE v 

1623 Cockeran, /'erjurate, to forsweare, 
Ductor (ed. 2), To Periurate or to Periure. 

+ Perjura‘tion. 04s. [ad. med. (Anglo-) L. 
pevjiration-em (1ath c. in Du Cange), n. of action 
{. ferjirdre: see Pensune v. Cf. obs. F. parjira- 
ion (15th c. in Godef.).} The action or an act of 
perjuring oneself; perjury. 

1570 Foxe A. & Al. (ed. 2) 1652/1 The Cardinal .. for. 
gaue them all theyr perivrations, schismes, and_heresies, 
1623 CockeraM, Perixration,aforswearing. 1706 FARQUHAR 
Recruiting Oficer u. iii, For me..to take such an oath, 


1626 Minsnev 


jured himself (is] the bane of society. 


PERJURED. 


3, ‘I did shaave shaveral of our Friends from downright 
‘arjuration, for all dey have taaken de Oatesh’, A 
+ Perjurator. Ods. nouce-wad. [Agent-n. in 
L.. form f. perjirdre : see Penang v.] Perjurer. 

1689 T. Pucnxer Char. Gd. Commander 55 False Jay 
men, Perjurors, Perjurators, Have at the Court, found 
potent animators. 

+ Pe'rjure, $6.) a.) Ots. Also6 periur. [a. 
AF, perjur (Gower), parjur, in F. parzur e 
(12-13the.), or ad. L. peryiir-us one who swears 
falsely; an oath-breaker, a perjured person; ef. ER- 
AURE v@.] One who commits perjury ; a perjurer. 

[1341 Nolls of Partt, WM. 130/41 Qar trop’ y ad parjurs en 
son Roialme.] 

arsq4o Bate in Ellis Orly. Ae. Sero am TEL 153 Sam 
of them ar knowne for common petjurs, 1546 — Fug. 
Wotaries t (1550) 75 b, Callynge them all that nought was, 
As hypocrytes, dyssemblers, dodypolles, .. pertures, 1588 
saaksn 4.2.4. 10. ii 47 He comes in like a periure, wearing 
papers. (See note, sv. Perjvrep 2] 1615 Hratuwati 
Strappada (18781 151 Vow-breaking periure, that her selfe 
adornes, With thousand fashions, and as many formes. 

b. as ad/, Perjurious, perjnred. 

cigz0 Lyoc. Siege Phebes 2049 ‘Vhow art..deceyveable 
and falsly ek for»worn, And ek periur of thyn assured ooth. 
1600 MonxtcomeErip Wise. 7’. xviii, zo To tell the halk in 
aise sho hyde, ‘The kyt wes palgard and perjure. 

+ Perjure, 54.2 Obs. rare. [prob. a. F. 
paryuread. l.. perfariun false oath} = Pevieny. 

1390 Gower Coaf, HL. 389 Of Covoitise and of Perjure, OF 
fal, brocage aud of Usure. 

Perjure (pidgiu’, v. Also 5-6 par-, (a. 
OF. parjure-r (ruthe. in Littré):-1.. perzirire 
to swear falsely, break one’s oath, f. PER- 3 + Junire 
to swear. In AF. in Britton; in Eng, found first 
in pa. pple., in 15th ¢.] : ; 

+1. tur, To swear falsely, to commit perjury ; to 
bear false witness while on oath; to be false to an 
oath, promise, cte. Ods. 

{1292 Britton iv, ix, $2 Et si acun soit fet parjnrer a 
escient par acun sovereyn. ¢ransé. If any one he made to 
perjure knowingly by any lord superior.) 1647 No Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Bag Ve live (1739) 135 He procures a Dispensa- 
tion from Rome to perjure and oppress without sin, 1731 
Sweet Fredas Misc. 1735 V. 64 Some who can perjure thro’ 
atwo Inch Board; Vet keep their Bishopricks, and scape 
the Cord. 1788-9 Gtanon lecotiog. (1Sg6) 383 Resolved to 
abjure and perjure, as occasion might serve. 

+b. With obj. clause (or ?compl.). Obs. rave. 

21586 Sipnes Arcadia (1622) 249 Plentifully perjming 
how extremely her son loved her. : 

Cc. reflexive. To perjure oneself: Lo forswear one- 
self. [So in F. se farzurer, from rith e.] Now 
the usual const. 

19755 Jounson, Persure, %a@.,.1t is used with the reciprocal 
pronoun (1818 Toop adits: as, She perjured himself]. 1772 
Patesttry /ast. Redig. (1782). trg A person who has..per- 
1797 Encycl Brit. 
ied. 3) XIV. 1521/1 No man will perjure himself (ays 
Aristotle) who apprehends vengeance from Heaven and 
disgrace among ten. Z : 

Q. quasi-passive(seePERIJURED). 70 be perjured: 
to be forsworn, to be guilly of perjury. 

1477 Eare Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 11 Kepe you that ye be 
not pariured and let trouth he alwey in your mouthe. 21533 
Lo. Braners feo cxxxi, 487, 1 had rather be pariuryd 
then to fordo that thynge that god wyll hane done to 
punysshe the. 1649 Jer. TaviorGe, Aen... Dise. ii. § 21 
Vo he perjur'd for the saving ten thousand pounds. 1719 
Vounc Aevenge ti, And are you perjur'd then for virtue’s 
sake? How often have you sworn? ee New Newgate 
Cal. V. 27 \t is probable, that if Birch had been perjured, 
he would have been prosecuted. 

+2. trans. To prove false to or break (an oath, 


vow, promise, cte.). Ods, 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Dj}, Than she lyeth and per- 
jured her feith and trouthe. 1555 Cranmer Led, foQ. Mary 
in Foxe A. 4 J. (1583) 1891 Which othes be so contrary yt 
the one must ueeds be perinred. 1652 GsuLe JJagastrom, 
307 He could not foresee how Laomedon would perjure his 
promise, 1809 Susaz 1.195 Even before the solemn vow had 
passed their lips, determined to perjure it. 

+3. To prove false to (a person) to whom one 
has sworn faith. Oés. rare. [In 15-16thc. Fr.] 

1610 Fiercner fartaf, Shepé. i. i, She. .did pray For me 
that perjur’d her. ? : ; 

+4. To make perjured, cause lo commil perjury. 
Obs. rare. 

1606 Suans. Ant. § Cé itt. xii. 30 Women are not In their 
best Fortunes strong; but want will perinre The ne're touch'd 
Vestall. 

Perjured (ps:3dzitsd), f/7.@ (sb.) [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., after AF. peszurdé, OF, faz juré pa. pple. 
of the intrans. vb., lit. (one) that has perjured or 
commilted perjury. (From vicwing it in Eng. 
as passive, app. arose the quasi-passive const. of 
the vb.: see prec. 1d.)J ; ; 

1. That has committed perjury; guilty of perjury ; 
forsworn; deliberately false to an oath, vow, 
promise, etc. , 

1453 in Trevelyan Pater: (Camden) 25 If he [the chaplain] 
be lecherus or perjured, a theaff, or a murderar, 1495 Act 
ir Hen, Vil, c. 25 § 6 To call in the supposed perjured 
persones afore the seid Chaunceller. 1558 PIAER si neid 
u. Dij, By this deceit, and through the craft of Sinon false 

riewrd. 1594 Suaks. Aich. ///, t. iv, 55 Clarence is come, 
fae fleeting, periur'd Clarence. 1682 Burnet Rights 
Princes Pret. 37 In which Case he is in truth neither a Liar 


‘twou'd be downright perjuration, 1723 Briton No.2x (1724) , vor ishe perjured. 1709STEete Tatler No. 105 P 3, i bope 


PERJUREDLY. 


you won't be such a perjured Wretch as to forswear your 
self. a@1859 Macautay /fist. Eng. xxiii. V. 87 Perjured 
traitors who richly deserved axes and halters. 

b. adso/. and quasi-st. 

3528 Tinpace 1 Fi. i.10 The lawe is..geven..to lyars 
and to periured. 1604 T. M. Black Bh.in Afididicton's Wks. 
(Bullen) VILE. 28 How many villains were in Spain,.. how 
many perjurds in France. 1605 Swaks. Lear m1. ti. 54 ‘Thou 
Periur'd, and thou Simular of Vertue. Ae: 

+2. Characterized by perjury; perjurious. Obs. 

In quot. 1588 alluding to the former practice of attaching 
to a convicted perjurer a paper announcing his guilt: cf. 
quot. 1546 sv. Perjury, and Paves sé, 7 b. 

1588 Suaks.Z. L. Z. 1%. iii. 125 O would the King, Berowne 
and Longauill, Were T.ouers too, ill tu example ill, Would 
from my forehead wipe a periur‘d note; For none offend, 
where all alike doe dote. «@ 1635 Cornet Elegie on Dr. 
Ravis Poems (1647) 18 Their hired Epitaphs, and perjur'd 
stune, Which oft belies the soule when she is gone. 1814 
Scoir Ld. of ésées w. xxvii, By her who brooks his per- 
jured scorn, The ill-requited Maid of Lorn. 

+3. Falsely sworn; forsworn. Oés. 

1590 Spenser /*, O. tt. x, 40 ‘The recompence of their per- 
jured oth. 1697 Devnex Urey. Aed. vii, 25, } iny Nisa’s 
pee Faith deplore; Witness ye Pow'ls by whom she 
alsly swore ! F 

llence Perjuredly arv., in the manner of one 
perjured ; with perjury; perjurivusly. 

1553 Bane tr. Gardiner’s De Vera Obed. Pref. Av, These 
incarnate Devilles, who coulde so advisedly saye yea than, 
and so impudently, so rashely, so perinredly..saye naye now. 
1570 Foxk st. & Jd. (ed. 2) 258/2 King Steuen..ended hys 
lyfe after he had reigned xix, yeares periuredly. 

+ Perjurement. Os. [a. OF. par-, perjure- 
ment (ig-rgth ec. in Godel), f. paryurers see 
PeERJURE v. and -MENT.] False swearing 3 perjury. 

©1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ui. xxix. (1869) 151 For periure- 
ment may not Le but if mensonge make hin come foorth. 
1490 Caxton “veydos xxv. (heading), Now dydo made her 
lamentacyons 1epreuynge the periuremente of Laomedon, 


Perjurer (p3-1dgtiroz). Also 6 -our. [app.a. 
AF. far, perjurour, f. parjurer to PERIURE: sce 
-on, (Few examples from 1650 to 19the. J One 
who commits perjury, sec, in the legal sense; one 
who proves false to an oath or solemn promise; 


one who is forsworn or has perjured himself. 

1553 Dace tr. Gardiner's De Vera Obed. Pref., Couetons 
catchers, doublefaced periurours, 1g80 Hottysaxp 7'reas, 
fr. Tong, Parjure, a forsworme man, a Periurer, 1655 H., 
Vaucuan Siler Scint., Rules § Lessous viii, Yhe perjurer’s 
a devil let loose. 1975§ Jounson, Persurer, one that swears 
falsely. 1828 P. Cunsixcuam iV. S. Wades (ed. 3) If. 317 
The perjurers were alluwed to slip out of court without even 
a reprimand. 1878 Stupas Coast, //ist. LLL. xviii. 4g He 
was a perjurer who on a false plea had raised the nation 
against Richard. ; 

So Pe‘rjuress, a female perjurer. 

1898 Speaker 8 Oct. 432/2 A perjuress cannot be flogged, and 
ho one at presént proposes, tu flog her. 

Perjurious (paiziieries), a Also 7 par-. 
[ad. L. perjirids-us, f perjirium Persury.] 

+1. Of persons: Guilty of perjury; false to an 
oath, promise, etc. ; perjured, forsworn, Oés. 

¢1540 Jimplied in PEryuriousty]. 1603 Ksotes //rst, 
Turks (1621) 297 Shew thy power wpon thy perjurious 
people, who in their deeds denie thee their God. 1699 
Poseret Love /'rinuiphaut 197 ‘Trusting to perjurious 
womans truth. 1829 J. Donovan tr. Catechise of Trent ut. 
ix. Quest. 6 To the witness himself it is also most irksome 
to be known as false and perjurions. 

2. Of actions, ete. ; Characterized by, exhibiting, 
accompanied by, or resulting from perjury. - 

1602 Warner 4/4, Eng, Epit. 376 His| Harold's) pariurious 
appropriating to himselfe of the kingdume. 1695 J. Sacre 
Article Wks. 1844 3. 373 The Presbyterian preachers con- 
demned the undertaking as unlawful and perjurious. @ 1734 
Norta #rani. tt, iv. § 84 1740) 272 The holy Reach, of 
this perjurious Scandal, was, that [etc.], 1872 JEAFFRESON 
Brides & Bridals VW. xxiii. 317 The old corrupt and per- 
jurious suits for nullification of marriage. 

Perjuriously (paidziwriasli), av. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2.] Ina perjurious manner ; with perjury. 

ersgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1, 164 Penda, 
whome hee, breaking perjuriuslie his vow, afterwarde 
murthered, 1682 Dekker // tt d¢ net good Wks. 1873 LL. 
es One of ce two is periuriously forsworne. 1698 [R. 

‘ErGuson) Vrew Eccles. 77 VWf..he should perjuriously 
depose at the Kings Bench. 1884 A. A. Putxast 10 Vrs. 
Police Judge xxiv. 207 [To] enforce the law and punish 
those who perjuriously stand in the way of the enforcement. 

Perju‘riousness. rare. [las prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being perjurious, 

31823 Bextnam Not Paul 257 Of the 
Paul's intent, a short proof..is thus alrea 
indignation excited. 

+tPe'rjurous, 2. Obs. [f. L. perjitr-us (see 
Persune sé.) + -ous.] = PERsuntious, 

arg8q (tite) Orations of Arsanes agaynst Philip the 
Trecherous Kyng of Macedone..and of Scanderbeg prayeng 
ae of Christian Princes agaynst periurous murderyng 
Mahumet. 1609 Sie E. Howy Let. to £, Hliggons} 18 
Make hima sorrowfull witnesse of your periurous vow. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier Ww ii. in iGlles O. Pe. 1. 287, am 
cheated by a perjurous Prince. 1849 in Lee //ist. Codurn- 
bus 1. 410 Old Ananias. ,with Sapphira, his perjurous wife. 

Perjury (ps idgiri). Also 5-6 par-. [a. AF. 
perjurte (rare OF. parjuric); in mod.F. parjure, 
ad. L, perjarium false oath, oath-breaking, f. per- 
jir-dre to PERIURE.] 

The action of swearing to a statement which is 
known to be false, or of taking an oath which it 
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is not one’s intention to keep; sfec. in Law, The 
crime of wilfully uttering a false statement or 
testimony in reference to a matter material to the 
issue involved, while under an oath or affirmation 
to tell the truth, administered by a competent 
authority; the wilful utterance of false evidence 
while on oath. 

In legal usage, perjury was first the offence of jurors in 
giving a wilfully false verdict, they being sworn to give 
a true verdict according to their knowledge; as an offence 
of witnesses it was apparently gradually evolved in con- 
nexion with the change in the nature of Trial by Jury (q. v.); 
‘there is no trace in the statutes, or in the reported pro- 
ceedings of the courts, of any penal law against perjury in 
witnesses, as distinguished from that of jurors, earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIEL’ (Penny Cyl. XVID. 450/23 but 
see quot. 1495. In this act ‘false serement * appears to he 
the equivalent of ‘perjury ' in the modern sense), 

[z2a9z Britto tv. ix. $2 Parjurie est mensonge aferiné par 
serment.] 1387-8 ‘T. Usk Jest. Love 1 vii. Lo 51 Every 
ooth., muste haue these lawes, that is, trewe jugement and 
rightwysenesse ;..if any of these lacke, the ooth is y-tourned 
in-tothe name of perjury. 1436 Nol/s Parlt. 1V. 501/2 The 
grete dredeles and unshamefast Perjurie, that orriblely con- 
tynueth, and dailly encresseth in the commune Jurrours of 
y® said Roialme. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 11 Enfurce 
you not to cause them swere that ye knowe wil lye, lest 
ye be parteners to theyr pariury. 1495 Acti éfen. 1/2, 
c 25 § 6 Ff perjury be commytted hy proves in the 
Kinges Courte of the Chauncery or before the Kinges 
honurable Councell or els where, that. .the..Chaunceller.. 
make like proces to call in the supposed perjured persones. 
1546 in W. HH. Turner Sedct. Rec. Oxford (1880! 180 John 
Lewes. .shall for hys perjury..suffur x1 dayes prysonment 
-., and also to ware a paper for perjury wythyn the seyd 
Cyty thre seseral) markett dayes. @1548(see Parer sd. 7b}. 
@ 1634 Cokr On Litt, ut xxiv. (1648) 164 Perjury is a crime 
conunitted, when a lawfull oath is ministred..to any person, 
in any judiciall proceeding, who sweareth absolutely, and 
falsly in a matter materiall to the issne. 31782 Cowrrr 
Fable F. 418 When Perjury. .Sells oaths by tale, and at the 
lowest price. 1840 Meany Cycl. XVIL 4590/2 Persury, by 
the common law of England, is the picnccoriabely swearing 
to facts in a judicial proceeding, 1875 Jowetr Plato ed. 2) 
Viiza Where there would be a premium on perjury, oaths... 
should he pruhibited as irrelevant. . 

b. Applied also to the violation of a promise 
made on oath, the breaking of a vow or solemn 
undertaking ; a breach of oath. 

1532 Morr Confut. Barnes vi. Wks. 792/2 That. running 
oute of religion in apostacy, breakynge of vowes, and freres 
wedding nunnes, and periury were no synne at all sso 

Sate Afol. 47 He withdrewe hys anger, putte vp bys 
swearde, and neuer thoughte anye synne in that periury or 
breakynge of hys vowe. 1568 Gaarton Chron, HH. 7,6 The 
Ambass:ulours would not haue the truce proclaimed, thinking 
therby, to saue the Duke from periurie, which had sworne, 
neuer tu conclude a peace, till [etc.}. 1632 Massincer & 
Frrip Fatal Dowry iV. i, No pain is due to lover's perjury: 
If Jove himself faugh at it,so will 1. 1871 R. Evits Catndlus 
Ixiv. 148 Lo they fear not promise, of oath or perjury reck not, 

e. with aand f/.: Aninstance of the foregoing ; 
a false oath ; a wilfal breach of oath. 

c 1440 Vork Myst. xxvi. 75 Loo! sir, pisisa periurye. 1495 
Act ur dfen. VI, c. 25 § 1 “Fhe haynous and detestable 
perjuries dailly commytted within this reatme in enquestes 
and Juries. xg9z Suaks. Xow. & Fal. it. ii ga At Louvers 
periuries ‘Vhey say loue laughe 1610 Wittet /Yerapis 
Van, 286 ‘heir periuries,..profane oathes are notoriously 
knowne. 1719 Youne Susrris i, It is an oath well spent, 
a perjury Of good account in vengeance, and in luve. 1840 
Macautay &ss., Clive (1851) HH. 520 The perjuries which 
have been employed against us. 

d. Comd., as perjnry-begelling, -mongering, etc. 

1802-12 entHam Aation, Fudic. Evid. (1827) ¥¥. 397 
judges, by whom evidence in these perjury-begetting shapes 

as exclusively been received. 1826 Hor. Situ Yor Hide 
(1838) E11.153 An exclusive command of the perjury-market. 
1877 Tennyson Harold v, i. 178 The perjury-mongering 
Count Hath made too good an use of Holy Church ! 

Perk (pask), 5.1 Ods. exc. dial. Also 5-7 
perke, 6 pyrke, 6-7 pirke,6-gpirk. [A parallel 
form of Perc 56,2, chiefly in northern, north midl., 
and East Anglian use. Cf NFr. pergue.] 

I. +I. A pole, stake: = Pencn 36.2 1. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 276/1 A Perke, pertica. c14g0 Fratrp, 
Parv.394/2 (MSS. K.& H.) Perke, or perche, pertica. 1§13 
Doucias /Enels x1. ii. 65 He bad the capitanis and the 
dukis all..Gret perkis bair of trene saplyng..To wryte and 
hyng tharon baith all and sum The namys of thar ennemys 
ourcum. Bia Punenas Pilgrimage vim, iv. 628 Cabans.. 
made with perkes, and covered with barkes of trees, 

tb. A fuller’s perch: = PEreu 54.21 b. Obs, 

£1350 St. Janes 235 in Horstm. Adteng?l, Lee. (1881) 56 
A walker perk byside him stode..With pat perk his heued 
he brak. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints vii. (Yacobus Minor) 215 
Pane ane a walkare perk hynt And gafe sancte hamis sic 
a dynte = he pe harne-pane brak in twyn. 

I, 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang some- 
thing on or support something against: see quots, 
Chiefly dia’. Cf. Perc sb.2 2, Also dial. a rope 
used for the same purpose, as a clothes-line, etc. 

1818 W. Muia Poems 56 On every pirk the clouts are 
clashing. _@ 1825 Forsy Voe. £, Augiia, Perk,..a wooden 
frame against which sawn timber is set up to dry. 1825 
Jamirson, Perk,..a rope extended for holding any thing in 
a house. 4yrs, 1882 Ociviz (Annandale), Pers, a pole 
placed horizontally, on which yarns, etc. are hung to dry; 
also a peg (perket) for similar purposes. 

b. A bar or bracket to support candles (= Percn 
st.2 2b) or an image. Ods. or //2st. 

1475 Will of Rightwise (Somerset Ho.), Lumini de le perke 
alias le Rodelofte. 1794 Gentd Mag. LXLV. 1.16/2 A perk or 
pedestal for an image, 1838 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 2), 


' examining, as fo stand the perk. 
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Perch, Perk, Pearch,anold term for abracket. 1887 W. H. H. 
Rocers Afem. West x. (1888) 178 On the right. .is the perk 
or bracket ou which the image..was..once stationed, 

3. A perch for a tame bird, or anything on which 
a bird may alight and rest. Also ¢ransf. a seat 
for a person. = Percu 50.2 3-3d. Now déat. 

£1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 A sperhawke sittand apon 
a perke, a1q40 Sir Degrev. 47 Haukes of nobulle eyre, 
“Fylle his perke ganne repeyre. 160 Rottann Seven Sages 

8 ‘this saw the Py on his Pirk quhair scho sat. 1602 F. 

Herne tr. Obeudérfer's Anat. 15 Lyke a Daw vpon a 
Perke, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), #ctarh, a pearch for 
fowls, 1863 Mxks. Toocoov J orks. Dial, The hens have 
all gone up to their peark. m m. 

Jig. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng.u. vii (1739) 41 Their 
minds once. .upon the Wing, can hardly settle any where, 
or stoop to the Perk again. . 

tb. In fg. phrases: Zo prick, turn over the 
perk: see PERCH 36.2 3.¢. Obs. 

@1g29 SKELTON Garnesche 157 He wyt.. make youer 
stomuke seke Ovyr the perke to pryk. 1601 Dent Padiww. 
Heaven 152 Then they will hoist a man, and turne him over 
the pirke. ’ a 

4, A horizontal bar or frame over which cloth is 
drawn so as to examine it thoroughly; = Prren 
36.2 4, Also the act or process of perching or 

W. Yorksh. dial. 

Sve Eng, Dial. Dict. 


III. 5. A lineal measure: =PeErcit 56.2 5. dial. 

1825 Jamieson, Perk, a pole, a perch, Ayrsh. 1879 in 

Miss Jackson Strapsh. Word-bk. 1900 in Eng. Dial, Dict, 
from Glouc,, Worc., Heref., Shropsh. 

IV. 6. Comé, Perk-tree, a long pole; now 
dial., a pole used to support a clothes-line, 

£1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) 216 In-sted of staf, 
a playk he had, Wele nere asa perktre mad. 1548 Aéerdcen 
Regr, (1844) 1. 259 Item, perkis and perktrees xxxs. 

Perk (paik), s6.2 slang. Abbreviation of PER- 
quisite, (Usually in plural, pers's.) 

1887 Pall Mall G.7 Sept 5/1 An order that free lacking 
is no longer to be among the ‘ perks’ of Government office- 
keepers, 1891 Daily News 2 Mar. 2/1 In the good old 
days waste-paper went as the ‘perks * of Government officers. 

Perk (psik), a. Also 6 perke, 7 peark(e. 
(Of uncertain origin: goes with PERK v1 (which 
is known much earlier). The Welsh fere compact, 
trim, erews smart, are from Eng.}  Self-assertive, 
self-satished, saucy, pert, ‘cocky’; brisk, lively, 
in good spirits; smart, 5 

1579 Spenser Shep. Cal. Feb. 8 They wont in the wind 
wagge their wrigle tailes, Perke as Peacock. a 1640 W. 
Fenner Cont. Christ's Alara (1657) 10 Yt makes the heart 
peark, and brisk. 1642 Rocers Maaman 52 ‘Yo suffer us to 
wax pearke,and sawcy with him. 1821 Crare V#dl. Ainstr. 
I, 124 The dew-rais'd flower was perk and proud. a 1825 
Forsv Voc. E. Anglia, Perk, adj. brisk; lively; proud. 
1892 Cosmopolitan X11. 120/2 How perk and military the 
bearing of each, 

Perk (paik), v1 Also 5 pyrk, 6 pirke, Se. 
park, 6-7 peark(e), perke, 7 pirck, perck, 
peerk, pierk, 7-8 pirk. [Of uncertain origin: 
goes with Perk a, It has been suggested to be 
the same word as Percn vl (cf. Perk v.*) 5; but 
there are obyions difficulties. Welsh ferce to 
smarten, trim, is from Eng, (cf. sense 2). The 
sense-development is also uncertain.) . 

I. rxtr. 1. To carry oneself in a smart, brisk, 
or jaunty manner; to assume or have a lively, 
self-assertive, or self-conceited attitude or air. 

£1380 Minor Poems fr, Vernon AS. Mii. 81 Pe popeiayes 

erken, and pruynen for proude. arsso Pore flelpé 344 in 
Hall EP. P. VL. 264 But these babes be to yonge, Perkynge 
vpon theyr patins, 1632 Quaries Div. Fancies t. iv, O! 
oe a tevishment ‘t had been to see Thy little Saviour 
erking on thy Knee! @1734 Noatu Zam, 1. it § 97 The 
yalists. .who sneaked, and their Enemies insulted, while 
he sat pirking there. 1801 Lamp Let, to Afanning Apr., By 
perking up upon my haunches, and supporting my carcase 
with my elbows, I can see the white sails. 

b. To lift one’s head, raise oneself, or thrust 

oneself forward, briskly, boldly, or impudently. 


Also with 2. ; 
a1ggt VI. Smirn Wes, (1866-7) 1. 35 When their father and 
mother fall out, they [children] perk up between them like 
little mediators, and with many pretty sports make truce, 
1624 Br. M. Saitn Servz, //e6, i, 1 (1632) 201 The snaile, 
when .. he will be pearking and peeping nbroad. 1676 
Ernertoce Afan of Mode 1.\, She shall ee up ithe face 
of Quality. 1827 in Hone Avery-day Be, V1. 190 Chinese 
figures, their round, little-eyed, meek faces perking sidewise, 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wo//ert's &. iii. (1855) 15 The loquacious 
cat-bird flew from bush to bush with restless wing ., or 
perked inquisitively into his face. 1842 Bantam /agol, Leg. 
Ser. nu. Old Woman tn Grey, Vhe old woman perk'd up as 
brisk asa bee. 1902 G. DouGtas //ouse w. Green Shutters 
288 She tossed her hend, and perked away from him on 
her little high heels. 
ce. fg. To exalt oneself or thrust oneself for- 


ward ambitiously or presumptnously; to behave 
impudently or insolently; to play the upstart, 


Also with 1p. ; 
3§29 Latimer ust Sern. Card P 26 These pone Phariseys 
which..wyll perke and presume to sitte by Christ in the 
Church. 3871 Gotwinc Calvin on 7s. i. 4 Although y* 
vngodly persone perke vp like a highe tree. 1620 SANDERSON 
Sernt, 1 Car. xii. 7 § 23 Ht is avery hard thing..to excell 
others in gifts, and not perke nboue them in self-conceipt. 
1647 Trarp Courm, Fas. iv. 12 What dost thou then do pierk- 
ing into his place? 1683 Bunyan Case Consc. Kesolved 
(1861) 11. 673 That they should not give heed to women 
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that would be perking up on matters of worshipping God. 
1686 F. Spence tr. Varilias' f/o. Medicis 33 Piero de 


[ 


Medici, whose father perk’d up onely ont of the Order of © 


bare Gentlemen, a 1703 Burkitt On WV. 7.1 Cor. ix. 27 He 
knew that Hagar would quickly perk up, and domineer over 
Sarah. 1812 Soutuey Onimiana 1.35 Ge sure not to suffer 
your reason to perk up and be dictating therein. 

d. Also éo perk it. ; 

166: Fruruan Aesolves u. i. 176 Shall .. the worm offer to 
perk it up at the face of Man? 1683 Ruxvan Case Conse. 
Resolved (1861) 11. 673 When Miriam began to perk it 
before Moses. 1714 Pore “fil. Nowe's ¥. Shore 46 Vhat 
Edward's Miss thus perks it in your face, @1734 Norta 
Exam. v. $14 Better. .to bogtrot in Ireland, than to pirk 
it in Preferment no better dressed. 

e. fig. Of a thing: To project er stick up or 
out, or to rise or lift itself, in a manner suggesting 
briskness er self-assertion. 

1583 Stuapes Anat, Adus. 1. (1879) 50 Mattes... Sometimes 
they were them sharp on the crowne, pearking up like a 
sphere [=spear], 1642 Rocers Maanian 63 We are like to 
light Corke, which.. (except a man hold it under by a strong 
hand) will pearke to the top. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gort, 
Eng. 1. vi. (1739) 36 This Gourd. might prove no less pre- 
judicial by creeping upon the ground, than by perking 
upward. 1842 Dickens Amer, Nofes xii. (1850) r20/2 Ancient 
habitations, with high garret gable-windows perking into 
the roofs. 1866 R, Cuampers /ss, Ser.1. 43 Her neat apron, 
«from the front of which perk out two smart, provoking: 
looking pockets. : 

f, With «f: Te recover from depression or 
sickness; te recover liveliness. dia/, 

@ 1656 Ussiter Ann. v1.(1658) 542 Thus Asia, which before 

+ was plagued with the Publicans.. begins to pirck up again. 
haghe O. Hevwoop Diaries, etc. (1881) 11. 346 To bow down 
his head as a hulrush, which in a wet day stoops, but in a 
sun-shine day perks up again. 1706 Puittirs, lo Perk uf, 
or Lerk up again,. to recover after Sickness. 1892 Geutle- 
evontan's Bk. Sports 1, 163 Vou will soon perk ap, quite 
ready to start again. 

IY. érans, 2. Te make spruce er smart, to 
smarten; te prank, to trim, as a bird does its 
plumage. Also with 2, out. 

e148s Dighy Alyst, (1882) 1. 358 Now I, prynse pyrked 
prykkyd in pryde. 1590 Longe Anphues Gold. Leg. (Cassell) 
184 She looked like Flora perked in the pride of all her 
flowers. 1613 Suaxs, /fen. H/F, 1. iii. 21 Tis better to be 
lowly borne,..Then to be perk'd vp in a glistring griefe, 
And weare a golden sorrow. 1753 School of Man 4 The 
She-Linnet .. prunes her wings, cleanses her tail, and perks 
herself out to enjoy a fine day. 1838 J. P. Kensepy Aol of 
Boil xiv. 148 Vou are not quite a woman yourself—though 
you perk yourself up so daintily. 1843 Cartyte Past § Pr. 
un fit, His poor fraction of sense has to be perked into some 
epigrammatic shape, that it may prick into me. 18g0 Haw- 
THORNE American Note- Bhs, (1883) 374 Poor enough to perk 
themselves in such false feathers as these. 

3. To raise briskly or smartly, to prick up; to 
held a smartly or self-assertively; to thrust or 
poke out. Also refl. To perk oneself. 

a1sgt H. Sait Ser, (ed. Tegg) I. 310 As the little hirds 
perk up their heads when their Goa comes with meat. 3160z 
and Pt. Return fr, Parnass. 1. vi. 469 You light skirt starres, 
«By glomy light perke out your doutfull heads. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 170 The spirit of presumption, which 
prides and pearks up it selfe, 1652 Cutperrer Eng. Physic. 
216 A Monster called Superstition perks np his head. 
1784 Cowrer Zasé vi. 318 ‘The squirrel .. there whisks his 
brush, And perks his ears, 1821 Cuare !77, Ains?r. 11. 176 
A flower .. Perks up its head. 1826 Scorr ¥rxd. 26 Apr., 
Those [papers] you are not wanting perk themselves in your 
face again and again. 1894 Burxanp Ay Time xii. 104 
* Dear me!" ejaculated her mother, pretending to perk her- 
self up. 1879 Jerremes Wild Lefe in S. Co. 165 |The 
blackhird] perks his tail up, and challenges the world with 
the call already mentioned, sa 

b. pa. pple. Raised, erect, sitting upright. 

ag » Corman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck n. xvi, 
Perked on its. .haunches stood the..reptile. 1879 Dowoen 
Southey 7 The small urchin, long perked np and broad 
awake. 

Hence Perked f//.a,., Perking v/. sb. 

a 1624 Br, M. Smite Serv., + Pet. v. 6 (1632) 169 The 
kingdome of is neither sitting, nor standing, nor perking, 
nor stouping. 1828 Craver Gloss. (ed. 2), Pecarked, perched, 
elated, proud, 1828 P. Cunnincuam WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
If. 150 It is only our native coachman with his spread-out 
fan-tail and perked-up crest. 

Perk, v.2 New dial Also 6-7 pearke. 
[Collateral form of Percn v.!, chiefly northern and 
E. Anglian. Cf. NFr. perguer =F) percher. 10s 
later use sometimes approaches Perk v.!] intr. 
Of birds: Te perch ; alse ¢ransf. of persons, 

[1513 Douctas 2 xeis xu. Prol. 237 The cowschel crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys.) 1588 GREENE Perimedes Wks. 
(Grosart) VII. 72 The Eagle and the Doue, pearke not on 
one branche, a 1600 MontGomerté Alise. P, xviii. 41 ‘This 
girking pearkit in a place, Quharin ouer long he did delyt. 
1797-1802 G, Cotman Sr. Grins, Luminous Hist. xxx, 
Beauties who on eminences perk. a@18a5 Forsy Voc. E, 
Anglia, Perk, v., to perch. 0 

Tb. quasi-gassrve and reff. To set oneself or be 
set, esp. on some elevation. Chiefly in pa. pple., 
which prob. in origin belonged to the intr. use. Ods. 

1503 Douctas 42 nefs mn. iv. 72 Ane, on a rokkis [printed 
rolkis] pynnakle perkit hie Celeno clepit, a drery prophetes, 
@ 1849 SKELTON Ware the Hank 70 On the rade loft She 
perkyd her to yest, 1588 Greene Pandos/o Ded. (1607) 3 
Czsars Crowe durst neuer crie, Aue, but when she was 
pearked on the Capitoll. 1639 SANDERSON Serm., Rout, xv. 
6§20 One Man.. hath perked himself up at lerigth in the 
Temple of God. 1794 U. Price Ess. Picturesque 1. 215 
The prim squat clump is perked up exactly on the top of 
every eminence. 
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Perk, perke, obs. or dial. forms of Park. 

Perkily (paukili), a/v. [f Perny a. + -Ly 2] 
In a perky manner;  self-asserlively, with self- 
assurance ; ‘ceckily '; pertly. 

1898 *7usley's Mag. NXUIL 186 Daisies and buttercups.. 
peer perkily at one another. 1886 J. R. Rees Meas. Book. 
wornt i, 32 Tow perkily, on the shelf. .does the little r2mo. 
-. Shoulder it alongside his bigzer brother in glo. igor (i. 
Dovctias /fouse w. Green Shutters 116 * Order, order!’ 
cried Wilson perkily. ; ' 

+ Perkin! (pstkin). 04s. [A dim. form ef the 
name Serre, Piers, or Peter: cl. Peterkin] rem 
the name Zerhin Warteck, alleged to be that ef 
the personage whe professed to he the younger son 
of Edward IV, and as such claimed the crown in 
1495: A pretender lo the Lhrone, or to any exalted 
position. 

1685 Evetys Diary 15 July, Vet this Perkin [the Duke of 
Monmonth] had ben made to believe that the King had 
married her (Mrs. Barlow), 19715 Mas, Centniven Goflian 
Hvetion 1. Wks, 1760 III. 177 TU undertake to prove this 
Fellow decp in the Interest of young Perkin, /dfd. 185 
You'd spend every Shilling of my Portion in Defence of 
Liberty and Property, against Perkin and the Pope. 

Perkin? (psukin). [?f Penn ‘or ?f. Perry 2) 
+-KIN: cf, Pompirxiy.] (See quols.) 

If the word was derived from ferry, it inust have been 
applied orig. toa weak kind of perry, analogous to ciderhin 
from cider; but of this evidence has not been found. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. 7., Lerkin, warer cyder. ¢17gt 
fincyel. Brit, (ed. 3) sv. Mushandry $238 ‘Vie liquor, 
called cyderkin, purre, or perkin, is made of the murk 
or gross matter remaining after the cyder is pressed out, 
1863 Moxtos Cycl. elgz te. VW. 720-7 (EDS) er kin (Wilts, 
Glouc.). the washings after the best cyder is made. 

Perkin, variant ef Pankix, gmgerbread. 

Perkiness (paskin‘s). [f. T'urky a. + -xEss.] 
The quality of being perky;  self-asscilivencss; 
‘ cockiness’; liveliness. 

1883 Hate Case: Cofiovds Crit, v. 149 His [poctry]. was 
more open to the charge of cheerful perkiness, 1885 Husxrey 
in LY (1900) I. vii io, The perkiness of last weck was 
only a spurt. 

Perking (p3skin), Af/.a. [6 Perk ot + -1xG2.] 
That perks: in various senses of PERK+z.! 

1602 W. Bas Sword §& Buckler Biijb, The pearking 
Citizen and minsing Dame of any paltrie hegzerd Market 
toune, 1824 Miss Mnrorn J W/age Ser.t. (1863)223 Mr, Heck 
was a litle insignificant, perking. man, a@1851 Moir Jisy- 
day iti, The perking squirrel’s small nose you see From the 
fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 

Ilence Perkingly adz., in a perking manner. 

3841 Sait's Mag. VALI. 618 He drew up bis head perkingly. 

Perkinism (p3kiniz'm). A/ed. Also + Per- 
kinsism. [See -ism.] A methed of treatment intre- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physician 
(died 1799), for the cure of rheumatic discases ; it 
consisted in drawing two small pointed rods, one 
of steel and one of brass, called ‘metallic tracters’, 
ever the affected region; tracteration. So Per- 
kine‘an, Perkini'stic «//s., of or perlaining to 
this method; Pe'rkinist, a fellewer efthe method 
of Perkins ; Pe'rkinize v., 10 practise Verkinism ; 
Perki‘nsian ¢@., pertaining to Klisha Perkins. 

1798 C.C. Lancwortny (¢if/2) A View of the Perkinean 
Electricity; or, an Inquiry into the Influence of Metallic 
Tractors. fdid, App. 41 His father’s discovery, which 
may with propriety be termed Perkinism, or .. Perkinean 
Electricity. 1803 Fessexpen (¢/?/e) Terrible ‘Tractoration 3 
a Poetical Petition against Galvanizing Trumpery and the 
Perkinistic Institution. /Jd. 34 To crush the Perkinising 
faction. 1824 M«Cutt.ocn Scotland 1V.63 He who believes 
in Perkinism or Bletonism or Mesmerism. 1853 Dunci.sox 
Med. Lex, Perkinist,.. PerBinistic. 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Nnowd. (N.Y.) X1. 515 The practice was called! Perkinsism’. 
féid. A Perkinsian Institution ..was established [in London] 
for the benefit of the poor, 

+ Perkinite. Hist. Ols. Also-en-. A sym- 
pathizer with Sir Wm. Perkins, exeented in 1696, 
forhis share in a plet tomurder William IIE; applied 
by enemies to Jaeebites generally. Also aé/rt/, 

1705 Hickerincith Priestcr. 1. viii. 81 Bloody Jesuites, 
and the ‘Tackers, and the Perkenites. 1 Let. ta Ld. 
Al ayor} 4 The Perkinite Faction, /éfd.8 Men who hold 
no rrespondence with the Papists or Perkinites, rg1z 
E. Warp Vudg. Brit. x. 165 In all their Perkinite Addresses. 


Perkish (p3akif), a. [f. Perk @. + -1sn] 3] 
Semewhat perk er forward ; rather perky. 


1889 Unto. Rev. Mar. 365 A perkish young woman who 
takes her foibles from a mother who ‘went wrong’. 

Pe'rkness. reve. [f. Perk @.+-neEss.] The 
quality ef being perk or elated ; ‘cockiness *. 

@1640 W, Fenner Cont. Christ's Alarm (1657) 10 The 
law hath discovered his estate unto him, and pulled down 
the pearknesse of his spirit. 

Perky (pski), a. 
Self-assertive, forward, somewhat obtrusive or as- 
suming ; self-ceneeited, ‘cocky’; jannty; smart. 

1855 ‘Texnyson Maud 1. x. i, Seeing his gewgaw castle 
shine,.. There amid perky larches and pine. 1864 Reada 
18 May 3 Those perky little magicians who manipulate and 
decipher the lightning with such antocratic nnconcern. 1876 
‘P. Pyprr’ dr. Gray §& Neighbours 1. 53 No fortress of 
daily prayers, set up by a perky young cleric. 1885 Is. 
Garrett AZ Any Cost vili. 135 She gave a perky little cough, 
and opened her mission. 1887 A. Jnssorp 7rials Country 
Parson (1890) 22 They give utterance to perky platitudes 
about the clergy. 
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PERLUSTRATE, 


Perl, obs. form of Peart. 

Perlaceous (poilfos), a [f med.I.. and 
Kom. ferfa PeanL + -ackous.] Resembling pearl 
in appearance ; pearly, nacreous. 

1777 Vexnanxt Zool. (ed, 4) 1V. 93 Anomia Ephippinm,.. 
color of inside perlaceous, 1842 Jonasron in J4+0c. Berm, 
Vat, Cii6 1, 264 Aperture white, perlaceous. 

Perlament, obs. form ot PARLIAMENT. 

Perlarian (p5ilévriin), a. [f. mod.L. Per 
faria, f. generic name /eréa.] Of or pertaining to 
the yenus /er/a or family /erdide, or stone-flies. 

x890 in Cent. Dred. 

Perla:rious, @.! rare—", = PERLACEOVS, 

1857 in Mayxe “xpos. Lex. 1893 in Syit, Soc. Ler. 

Perlarious, 0.2 rare—*, 2s PERLARIAN, 

1857 in Mayne Aurpos, Lex. 

+t Perlassent, adi.phir. Cbs. rare". [a.OF. ihr, 
par Passent.) By mutual consent or agreement, 

1548 Parten Aarped. Scotl, 1.4j, When thei [hostile bor- 
deters secretly in Ieague] perceived thei had bene spied, 
thei haue begun to run at [one] another, but so apparaumtly: 
perlassent as y? lookers on resembled tbeir chasyng tike y° 
runving at hase, in an vplondish toun. 

+ Perlate, Perla-ted, ads. Chem. Obs. (ad. 
mod.L. perlite f ferda PEARL: see quot. 1802.) 
In ferlate or perlated acid, Bergman's name for 
acid phosphate of sodium. 

1789 J. Keir Dict, Chom, 136 2 Vhe substance to which 
Lergoiin has given the nanie of perlared acid. 1802 T. 
Tuomson Chen, (037) IL 369 Haupt described it in 1740 
under the name of sad miradile periatum,or ‘wonderful 
perkited salt. It was called Jerdafed from the grey, opaque, 
pearl-like culour which it assumed when melted by the 
Mlowspipe. 1857 Mayne Altpos. Lew, Perlete cid, 

Perle (j3il). /herm, [a Ve perde pearl: ef. 
Peak 36. 12.) A pellets see quot. 1893. 

1887 Vedtical Vows 1.. 291 Whenever delirium is present, 
it is allayed with the ice-Lag to the head, or by the internid 
nse of ether (in erdes), or of the bromides. 1893 Syd. Sec. 
Levy Perde, a globule coated with gelatine, and comaining 
some liquid substance, cither volatile or of nnpleasaut liste, 

Perle, obs. f. Pearnts obs. var. PURE. 

Perlection pauileskfon). rare. [ad. Le por- 
leclion-em pell-), n. of action from ferlegere Lo 
read through.] The action of reading through. 

1660 WaTEROUSE lr ms & Arit.135 Perlectionof Authours, 
and perusal of Records and Kuatries, 1885 Burros trad, 
Vrs. (1887) LIL. 277 Readings and perlections of the Koran, 

+ Periegate, vw. Uds. rare. [irreg. f. Le perle- 
gre (see prec.) +-ATE3.)  ¢rans. To read through. 

1597 A. Mu tr. Guillenvan’s Fr. Chirurg, »v,Vo perlegate 
my seriptums and writinges. 

Perleque, Sv. : sec PuRLICUE. 

Perles, Perlew, obs. ff. PEERLESS, PURIJEL. 

+Perli-brate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
ol L. perlibrare, f. Pern. 4 + librare, (, libra balance.] 
To weigh exactly. Se + Perlibra‘tion. 

1623 Cocxeram, Jevifbrate, to weigh, Lerdidration, a 
weighing. 

+ Perli-gate, v. Olds. rare—9. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. ferligtre, f. PEn- 2+ligdre to bind.] ‘To 
bind hard. se + Perliga‘tion. 

1623 CockeraM, ferligate. Perligation, a haid binding. 

Perligenous (poilidginas), a. rare. [f.med.). 
perla pearl + «genous, in sense ‘ producing": cf. -GEN 
1,] Producing or causing the formation of pearls. 

1803 Syp. Smiru Ceylon Wks. 1859 1. g2 The seeret of 
infecting oysters with this perligenous disease. 

Perline ‘ps-slain), a, Zool, [f. mod.L.. Per/a.] 
Belonging te the genus /¢er/a, or family /er/ide 
or stone flies. 1893 in Syuf. See. Lew, 

Perlite (psuloit’. J/iz. Also pearlite. 
[= ¥. perlite, G. perlit, mod. f. F. and Ger. perle 
PEARL: sce -ITE*.] A peculiar form of ebsidian 
and ether vitreous recks, in which the mass some- 
times assumes the form of namel-like globules ; 
pearlstone. : : 

1833 Lyris Prine. Geol. 11.222 Resinous silex.., pearlite, 
obsidian, and pitchstone abound. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks 
xi. 193 Perlite must be regarded as the vitreous condition 
of the felsitic rhyolites. 1882 Grtkte Yert.d&. Geof. 1. 1. 
vi. 141 Perlite (Pearlstone) another vitreous condition of 
sanidine lava. .of vitreons or enamel-like globules, 

Henee Perli'tic @., of or pertaining te perlite. 

3879 Ruttry Study Rocks xi, 183 Showing that the 
perlitic strnciure had no existence when the rock was in 
a state of floxion, 1881 Jupp Volcanoes 110, 

+ Perlocu'tion. Ods. rare. [ad. med. er med. 
L. perlociition-ent, f, PER- 1 + /octitio speaking.] 
The action of speaking, utterance, elocutien. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gadbethouer's Bh. Physiche 29/2 \t opitulateth 
the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

-Perloey, obs. form of Patsy, 

Perlous, -ouse, obs, forms of ParLers. 

Perlowre, Perloyn, obs. ff. PakLourR, PURLOIW. 

+ Perlu:cid a., obs. variant of PELLUCID. 

1695 ‘lRvos Dreams §& Vis. iict4 More rare and perlucid 
Exhalations. 1713 A. Camparit Docfr. Afid, State (1721) 
94 ‘lo make it Transparent or Perlucide. r 

erlustrate (parlo'streit), v. Ods. exe. in 

techn. use. [f. ppl. stem ef L. perlustra-re to 

wander through, traverse completely, f. PER- 1, 2 

+/ustrare te traverse, survey, review, examine. 
Cf. obs, I. perlestrer (15-16th e. in Gedef.).] 
90 


PERLUSTRATION. 


trans. To travel throngh and view all over; to 


survey thoronghly. Also adso/. 

1535 Boorne in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, ut. 11, 298 Sens my 
departyng from yow L haue perlustratyd Normandy, Frawnce, 
Gascony, and Leyon. 1691 T. Jackson in 7horesby's Corr. 
(1832) I. ar2 At nine also at night, they perlustrate to see 
that all the students be within the college. 1701 Hawick 


Atrh Sess. Rec. 25 May, The elders who perlustrate y° | 


tonn in time of public worship. 1891 Oxford Mag. 6 May 
320/1 The Curators of the Bodleian are once a year to per- 
Justrate all parts of the Library. 

Perlustration (poalostes ‘fon). Obs, exc. in 
techn. use. [Nn. of action f. pree.: cf. L. /ustratio 
lustration.] ‘The action of perlustrating ; a going 
round and viewing or surveying thoronghly. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv” Learn. v. ii. 220 
The Art of Invention and Perlastration hetherto was 
unknown, 1642 Howrt, For. Trav. (Arb) 70 By the 
perlustration of such famous Cities, Castles, Amphitheaters, 
and Palaces. 1657 — (¢/t/e) Londinopolis; an Historical 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of London. 1817 
T.L. Peacock Jedincourt xxxii, They rose, as usual, before 
daylight, that they might pursue their perlustration. 

b. jig. The action of going through and cx- 
amining a document; esp, the inspection of corie- 
spondence while passing through the post. 

1896 Edin. Rev. July 142 The‘ perlustration’ of papers he 
held to be quite as defensible as the bribing of oheecate 
xgoz //id, Oct. 536 The ‘perlustration of foreign corre- 
spondence in the post-office was an ordinary expedient in 
all countries, 

So Perlustra‘tor [late L.], one who perlustrates. 

1807 J. Mant. Yaz, ‘Seotl, V 11g ‘Vhese morning and 
evening visits were called Perlustrations, and the Hel 
domader, in reference to this..was called the Perlustrator. 

+ Perlu'stre, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. I’. 
Perlustrer: see PERLUSTRATE.] = PERLUSTRATE, 

1535 STEWART Crom. Scot. (1258) 1. 115 As he had perlustrit 
allthe land. #d7d. W1. 100 ‘Ybis nobill king perlastrit all 
his land. 

Perlyment, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Permaceti, -cetty: see PARMACETY. 

+ Permain, -mane, 7. Oss. rare. Also 5 
permayne. [a. F. fer-, parmaindre, parmenir, 
-or:—l., permanére: see PERMANENT. (Cf. 7e- 
main, | intr. To remain, continue. 

1496 Sir G. Mave Law Aruts (S.'T.S.) 225 Law of nature 
..permaynis for ever undefoulit. 1657 ‘Tomttnson Kenou's 
Disp. 36" The concreted liquor .. permanes very long 
suaveolent. 

Permain, -man, obs. forms of PEARMAIN. 


+Permanable, @. O/s. Also 5 parm-. [a. 
ONY. permainable (Vh. de Thaun), fermanadble, 
OF, parmenable, {, stem of fermanent, farmen- 
ant: see PERMANENT.} Enduring, permanent. 

1413 Filer. Sowle (Caxton) 1V. xxix. (1859! 61 [Vo] stalilysshe 
a thynge to be nought remeuyd oute of his place, but for 
to standen stedfastly, alwey permanable. ¢ 1422 Hocctevr 
Acar to Die 767 Pat blisful hy contree which nat may varie, 
but is permanable. 1971 Satir. Poents Nefornt. xxviit. 5, )se 
na plesure permanabill, Bot as the weid it widderis sone away. 

Permanence (p3umintns).  [ad. med.L. fer- 
manéntia (1319 in Du Cange), f. permancnt-em 
PERMANENT (see -ENCE); perh. through F. fer- 
manence (Oresme, 14th c.), OF. farmanance, 
-menance (12-13th ¢.).] 

1. The fact, condition, or state of being per- 
manent; continued existence or duration; con- 


tinnance, abiding. 

1432-g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11.215 Assiduite of feyntenesse 
longethe to a man, impossibilite of permanence [Hicoex 
impossibilitas permanend:) \yzhtenes to falle. 1§56 Lauper 
Tractate (1864) 4 Huv kyngis hes no erthlie permanence. 
165: Honses Leviath. 1. xxxiv. 213 Which place is manifest 
for the permanence of Evill Angels. 1660 R. Cone Zustice 
Vind. 2 Memory cannot be, without permanence of the 
thing perceived. 1830 Dvent Princ. Geol. V.1tt ‘The per. 
manence of the snow..is partly duc to the floating ice. 


2. The quality of being permanent; permanency, 


abidingness. 

a 1677 Nate Prim. Orig. Man... iii. 73 That hath or may 
have such a kind of permanence or fixedness in being. 1775 
Harris Philos. Arrangent. Wks. (1841) 299 With respect to 
all kinds of qualities. sthere is one thing to be observed, that 
some degree of permanence is always requisite. 1841-4 
Emerson £'ss.,5pir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) 1.66 The permanence 
of all books is fixed by..tbe intrinsic importance of their 
contents. 1874 MickLeTHwaiTe Afod, Jar. Churches 223 
The essential quality of a monument is permanence. 

Permanency. [f. as prec. + -ENCY.] 

1. The quality of being permanent; enduring 
nature or character: abidingness, lasttngness. 

1gss Even Decades 338 There are..but fewe which hold 
aot sum smaul portion therof [gold], more or lesse according 
to the mixtion and permanencie of theyr substances. 1682 
Norris //ieroctes 87 The solidityand permanency of vertue. 
1746 Nervev Sfedit., Ref. Fl-Gard, (1767) 1. 127 They 
want nothing but Solidity and Permaneacy; to equal them 
with the finest Treasures of the joes Casket. 1865 
Reader 7 Oct. 392/3 Recording their beauty .. in all the 
permanency of print. Mod. The position bas no per- 
manency$ it may come to an end at any time. 

2. A (concrete) example of something permanent ; 


a permanent person, thing, position, etc. 

1841-4 Emurson Ess., Potitics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 A mob 
cannot be a permanency. 1853 Kane Grinnell Arp. xix. 
(1856) 149 A seeming permanency compared with the ephe- 
ineral ruins that beat against its side. 1884 7yxth 13 Mar. 
370/t, Lonly wish he might be considered a permanency. 
Aled, Only a temporary engagement, not a permanency. 
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Permanent (p3::manént), @. (5d.)  [ad. L. 
permanent-em, pr. pple. of fermanére to stay to the 
end, f. PER- 1, 2 + manére to stay; perb. throngh 
I permanent (igth ¢.), OF. perma-, parmienant 
(13th c. in Godef.).] 

I. Continning or designed to continue indefinitely 
without change; abiding, lasting, enduring; per- 
sistent. Opposed to femfporary. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) 11.255 Other thynges be per- 
manente as thei were (HiGDEN cetera autem permanent), 
1481 Caxton .V/yrr. Prol. 1 Wordes ben perisshyng vayne 
& forgeteful, And writynges duclle & abide permanent. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 16 We haue no dwellyng place 
ne Cite here permanent. 1610 Witter //exapla Dan, 804 
stable and permanent knowledge. 1780 Harris Philol, Eng, 
Wks. (1841) 467 Ilaman institutions perish, but nature 1s 
permanent. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii, 25 There 
was a permanent population of 300 slaves on the estate at 
that me. Beas ELA. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 117 
In permanent barracks a man is allowed 600 cubic feet 
fof air. ‘ 

+b. That remains fixed, motionless, Ods. rare—". 

1588 Greene Perimedes 32 Richesse is..as brittle as 
Glasse, standing vpon a Globe that is neuer permanent. 

e. Bot, = Persistent a. Opposed to fugactons. 

1785 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. v. (1794) $3 These [styles] 
are permanent, or continue after the petals and stamens fall 
off. 1847 in Craic. ‘ 

d. In special collocations: as permanent ali- 
wiony, alimony granted for life to a woman who 
obtains legal separation from her husband: see 
quot. 1833; /. é/ve, artificial nltramarine; ft gas, 
a name formerly given to those gases which were 
supposed to be incapable of liquefaction, as oxy- 
gen, hydrogen; /. magnef, a magnel whose pro- 
perly continues after the magnetizing current has 
ceased to pass through it; f. rank: see quot. 
1867 ; 7p. foot/, one of those which last during life, 
as opp. to a milk-tooth ; p. way (road), the finished 
road-bed of a railway, as distinguished from a con- 
tractor’s temporary way; #. wéite, ‘sulphate of 
barium, used as a water-colour pigment’ (Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1866-77). 


1825 Teepgoin Kailroads 33 For permanent roads the rails 
are usually fixed by spikes anes into wooden plugs in the 
blocks of Stone. 1833 Penny Cycé. 1. 340/1 Ut [alimony] may 
be either temporary or permanent:..in the seco case, 
when a decree of divorce has been obtained,..a permanent 
provision may be given to her [the wife], 1836 /é/d. VI. 
380/1 A calf has usually two front teeth when he is dropped, 
these milk-teeth..gradually wear and fall out, and are 
replaced by the second and permanent tecth. 1840 Baran 
ingol. Leg. Ser. Fackd. Rheims, A Cardinal's Hat mark'd 
in ‘permanent ink", 1842 J. Pops in /'roc. Just. Cia, Eng. 
72 Description of the permanent way of the South-eastern rail- 
way. 1842 Francis Dict, Arts cte., Permanent White,.. 
the sulphate of barytes, a valuable color for many purposes, 
as no chemical substance will decompose it or change its 
golours. 1867 SauytH Sad/or's ‘ord-bk., Permanent rank, 
that given by commission, and which does not cease with 
any particular service. 1871 B. Stewart //eat $65 The 
three permanent gases which have never been liquified. 
1879 tr. Du Moncel’s Telephone 53 Operated by permanent 
magnets in place of batteries, 1881 Syd. Soe, Lex sv. Car- 
tifage, Cartilage is.. permanent when it remains such during 
life. 1888 %¥:es 15 Oct. 10/2 A railway accident, causing 
great damage..to the permanent way. 

+2. Of persons: Continuing steadfast z¥ a conrse. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) IV. 349 The sonnes and 
doghters of the seide Nicholas were permanente [fer- 
manserint] in chastite alle the tyme of theire life, a 1548 
Haut Chron, Edw. 7 213b, All the tounes..wer per- 
manent and stiffe on the parte of kyag Henry. ’ 

3. absol. or asst. a. The permanent, that which 


endures or persists, b. A permanent person or 


thing. ce. See quot. 1882. 

1826 Lama Elia Ser. ut. Pop. Fallacies ii, Sharp distinctions 
of the fluctuating and the permanent. 1856 Dove Leyte 
Chr. Faith vu. § 6. 413 This spiritual life is the permanent 
of humanity. 1883 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, 
Permanenis, these are cotton cloths, of a light description, 
similar in textare to Turkey Cambrics; some of them have 
a slight glaze. They are dyed in a variety of colours, and 
are much employed for the trimming of dresses. 1891 H. 
Jones Browning 229 If man be..a permaneal that always 
Changes from earliest childhood to old age. 


Permanently (pa sminéntli’, adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] In n permanent manner; so as to last 


or continne; lastingly, enduringly; ‘for good’. 

1471 Reprey Com, Adch. Pref, ii. in Ashm, Theat. Chem, 
Brit. (1652) 127 That Mercury teynyth ermanently. 1556 
J. Nevwoon Spider § F. Ixxviii. 145 The feare heeld not 
permanentiie. 1664 11. More Adyst. /nfg. tt xiv. 48 
That Law which is writ in our hearts by the finger of God, 
durably and permanently. 1794 G. Apams Wat. § Exp. 
Philos. W1. xx. 371 The changes of colour, in permanently- 
coloured bodies. 1880 Gein Phys. Geog. iv. 196. In 
volcanic districts the water is often even at the boiling- 
point, and remains so permanently. 

So Pe-rmanentness (Bailey vol. IT, 1727). 


Permanganate (poimayginct). Chem. [f. 
nexh: see -ATE4.] A salt of permanganic acid, as 


potassium permanganate or p. of potash, Mn. K,O,. 

1842 Branpe Cher. (ed. 5)725 Permanganate of Ammonia, 
.. Permanganate of Potassa. 1856 Mitrer “ies. Chem, 
II. 921 Most of the permanganates are freely soluble in 
water. 3891 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xxxvi. 130 A thin 
layer of potassium permanganate solution, 1885 (Gh ie 
Houper Marvels Anim. Life 128 Permanganate of potash 
is the best antidote to the poison of snakes. 


PERMEATE. 


Permanganic (pammengenik), a. Chem. 
[& Per- 5b+Mancanic.] In permanganic acid, 
the acid Mn, H,0,, obtained from manganese. 

1836 Branpe Chew. (ed. 4) 635 Permanganic Acid. tis 
supposed by Mitscherlich, that the salt obtained by adding 
peroxide of manganese to fused chlorate of potassa, . .con- 
tains manganese in the highest state of oxidizement. 1865- 
ga Warts Dict. Chen. 111.819 Permanganate of Hydrogen, 
or Permanganic acid, MngH2Os. 1879 Casseff's Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 2535/2 ‘The ores of manganese may readily be 
detected by the fine red colour of permanganic acid. 

+ Permansible, « 0é. rare—'.  [prob. 
repr. an OF. *permansible, or med.L. *permansibilis, 
f. L. permans-, ppl. stem of fermanére: sec 
-IRLE.] Enduring, permanent. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poems xxxvii_ 31 [He] brocht the sawlis 
to joy euir permansible [rimes terrt'ée, Aorri ble), 

+ Perma-nsion, 00s. [ad. L. permanston-em, 
n, of action from fermanécre (see PERMANENT). Cf. 
obs." F. permansion (16th c. in Godef.).] Abiding, 
continuance; = PERMANENCE f. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. xvii, From female 
unto male, from male to female againe, and so in a circle 
to both without a permansion in either. 1659 Pearson Creed 
¥. (1839) 337 This interpretation supposeth that.. Hades 
signifieth not death itself, ..but the state and condition of 
the dead, or their permanston in death. 

Permeability (p5.1m/,biliti). [eee 
+-1ry: in F. perméaditité (1623 in Hatz.-Darm.).} 
The quality or condition of being permeable ; 
capability of Leing permeated; pervionsness. 

3759 Wilson in PAI. Trans. L1. 328 Confirmations of the 
permeability of glass. 1805 W. Saunpers Alin. Haters 
487 The permeability of the skin to heat. 1882 Grixte 
Text-bk. Geol. wi. Wt. ii, § 2 351 The permeability of sub- 
lerranean rocks. 2 

b. Alagnetic (ctc.) permeability: sce quot. 1872. 

1872 Tomson in Papers Hlectrostatics & Magn. 484 We 
have thermal permeability, a synonym for thermal con- 
ductivity; permeability for lines of electric force, asynonym 
for the ¢lectro-static inductive capacity of an insulator; 
magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power for 
lines of magnetic force, 1896 Bepetn /rtnc. of J rans/. 40 
The reluctance, R, or magnetic resistance.. varies. inversely 
as the cross-section and permeability. 

Permeable (p3'1m7\ab'l), @. [ad. L. perme- 
abilts that can be passed through, f. permea-re to 
PERMEATE: see -BLE. Cf. F. permdable (1587 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Capable of being permeated or passed through ; 
permitting the passage or diffusion of something 
through it; penetrable; pervious. Const. dy, ¢o. 
(In first quot., That can be traversed or journeyed 
throngh, passable.) 

1432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.63 The hilles callede Caspii 
..vanethe permeable with oxen [Hicoen vir plaustro per- 
meabiles}, 1658 Six T. Browse Gard. Cyrus iti, 56 It 


slides down the softer and more permeable Orifice into the 


Omasus or third stomack. 1773 Frankuin Le?é., etc. Wks. 
1840 V. 454 Different kinds Bale permeable or imperme- 
able ta electricity. 1858 Busunen, Serm. New Life ii, 
(ed. 7) 31 It is the grand distinction of humanity, that it is 
made permeable by the divine nature. 1893 Sir R. Bate 
Story of Sun 251 Cast steel is as permeable to ether as a 
grove of trees is permeable to wind. . 

+2. Capable of permeating ; penetrative. 00s. 

3661 Lovett Z/ist, Anim, & Alin. Introd., It generateth 
good, temperate, and permeable juyce. 1753 G. Raxpotrn 
Bath Water 53 Bath water .. is withal so active and per- 
meable as to reach the remotest parts. 

Jlence Pe‘rmeableness = PERMEABILITY ; Pe'r- 


meably adv. 

1684 Bove forousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. viii. 128 The 
Permeableness of ordinary Glass Vessels ta Chy«mical 
Liquors. 1847 Weaster, Permeadly, ina permenble manner. 


Permeance (p3:umijins). [fas next + -ANce.] 
The fact of permeating or penetrating; in quot. 
1845 ¢ravzsf. something that ge Sa spec. in 
Electr. see quot. 1893, and cf, PERMEABILITY b. 

1845 Moztey £ss., Blanco White (1878) TE. 139 A First 
Cause, an intellectual permenace, an Anima Mundi. 1853 
E. J. Suepnrrp Lett. to Dr. Maitland iv. 24 The perme. 
ance of his writings throughout the Cburches of Christendom, 
3893 O. Heavisipe Liectro-Magn. The, 1, We § 31. 29 
Permeability gives rise to permeance. .. Permeance ts the 
reciprocal of reluctance. | | = 
.Permeant (psuméjint), a. [ad. L. permeant- 
em, pr. pple. of fermedre to pass throngh : see 
-ant 1.) Permeating; passing or diffusing itself 
through something. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vs 85 Gold..entereth 
not the veynes with those electuaries, wherein it is mixed, 
but taketh leave of tbe permeant parts, at the mouthes of 
the miseraicks, 1839 Bawey Festus xix. (1852) 297 One 
divine all-permeant_nnity. 1877 Biackie Wise Men 65 
The power Of that fine flowing permeant element [water]. 


Permeate (poumiett), v. [f L. permeat-, ppl. 
stem of permeare to pass through, f. PER- 1 + medre 
to go, pass.] ¢vans. To pass, spread, or diffuse 
itself throngh; to penetrate, pervade, saturate. 
(Of things material or immaterial.) _ 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mfech, xvii. 120 Numbers 
of them [emanations] do always permeate our Air. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth ui. i. (1723) 136 This Heat.. 

ertneating the Interstices of the Sand, Earth, or other 

fatter. a1joqgin Somers /racts II. 234 All held a vital 
Principle that doth permeate tbe whole World. 1801 
Souturv Thalaéa V.i, He.. felt the coolness permeate every 


PERMEATING. 


limb. 1875 Lye/l’s Prine, Geol. 11. wr. xii. 420 There arc 
marvellously few species which permeate the whole of the 
archipelagos. 1880 T. A. Srat.oine (d's. Demonol, 31 This 
intense credulousness..perineated all classes of society. 

b. tztr. with through, tnlo, among, cte.: To 


penetrate, diffuse itself. 

1666 Stanrey é/ist. Philos. v. ee air/t Subhunary in- 
visible Deities, which permeate through the Elements of 
Matter. 1788 I. Tavior /’recdus 1.64 The reasons or pro- 
portions of abundance and sterility, permeate throngh all 
the mathematical disciplines. 1863 S. Witrerrorce Sf. 
Afissions (1874) 14 Producing its own proper effect upon the 
heathen among whom it permeates. 

licence Permeating ///. a. 

1664 Everyn Sylva xxx,}To separate] stony particles from 
that permeating water, 1684 Boyer Perousn. clatiun & 
Solid Bod. iv. 27 The Penetrant, or Permeating Fumes, 
1810 Soutuey Achawra viv, The permeating light Shed 
lhrongh their substance thin a varying hne. 

Permeation (pdiméé"fan). [n. of action from 
prec.; sec Sate The action of permeating or 


fact of being permeated; penetration ; pervasion. 

1623 Cockeram, Mermication, a passing ouer. 1652 Lr. 
Has. /avis. World 1 ii, Not a meer involution only, but 
a spiritual permeation and inexistence. 1657 Tomitnson 
Kenou's Disp. Jog Oyl of Spike, which by its tenuity will 
cause better permeation for the rest. 1830 Lynu /’rinc 
Geol. 1. go The effect... of percolation by mineral waters, of 
permeation by elastic fluids, 1882 Grin Ferd-d4. Geol, 1. 
i, vi 168 ‘The permeation of water from the surface. 

Permeative (psim7\tiv), 2. [f.L. fermeas-, 
ppl. stem of ermedre to PERMEATE + -IVE.] Having 
the quality of permeating ; penetrative; pervasive. 

1657 TomLinson Renon's Disp. 572 Camphyre..makes the 
Electuary more grateful and its permeative quality more 
efficacious, 1885 M. Pattison Afenz, vii. 305 [Due] to the 
silent permeative genius of science. 

Permian (psimiin), a. (s.) Geol. [Named 
by Sir R. Murchison (1841), from the province of 
ferm in Eastern Russia, where these strata are 
extensively developed: see -1AN.] Name of the 
uppermost division of the Palmwozoic series of 
strata, lying below the Trias and above the Car- 
boniferous formation, and consisting chiefly of red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. Also c//ifé. 
as sb, The Permian system, or a formation belong- 
ing to it; f/, = Permian strata. 

1841 Murciuson in Lond. & Edin, Phil. Mag. XVX. 419 
The carboniferous system is surmounted, to the east of the 
Volga, by a vast series of beds of marls, schists, limestones, 
sandstones and conglomerates, to which I propose to give 
the name of ‘ Permian system". 1847 AnsteD Aue. Word 
i. 14 The periods marked by the presence of Vegetables, and 
the..Reptilian Animals: Permian and Carbonifcrons, 1854 
F. C. Bakewett Geol. 40. 1866 J. Jones in /ated. Ohserv. 
No. 48. 437 The Permians adjoining South Staffordshire. 

Permillage (peimrlédz}. verve. [f. Pen 
prep. +L. mille, F. mitle, thousand + -ack, after 
PERCENTAGE.) Rate per thonsand; an amount 
reckoned as so much in the thousand, 

1886 Frul. Anthropol. Inst. XV. 363 We cannot assume 
from this list that..where Jews have a higher ‘ permillage' 
they produce more experts per million in that branch. 

Permirific (p5imoirifik), 2. [ad. med.L. per- 
mirificeus: see Per- 4 and Miriric.) Very 
wonderful or marvellous. 

1868 Kincstey Hermits 314 By the permirific swectness 
of the harmony, an exceeding operation of sacred virtue is 
perceived more manifestly to epcng forth (transl. Reginadd's 
Life St. Godrie (@ 1200) i. Permirifica harmoniz dulcedine.] 

+ Permi'scible, c. Ots. rare—'. [f. L. per- 
misé-ére to mix thoroughly (see PERMISTION) + 
-1BLE.] Capable of being thoroughly mixed. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v.in Ashm, Theat. Chem, Brit. 
(1652) 58 Fier..causeth matters permiscililc to be. 1656 in 
Biount Glossogr. Hence in Puittips, Rairey, Jonson, etc. 

+ Permi'se, v. Oés. In 5 -yse. [app. f. F. 
permis-e, pa. pple. of permelire to Permit: ef. 
ComMise, also premise, promise.] = PERMIT v. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.5.) 285 Quhat casis ar 
tholit and permysit at the plesance of princis. 1481 Caxton 
Afyrr, ut. viii. 145 This consenteth and permysetb he that 
is almyghty. 1492 — Vitas Patr. (W. de, W. 1495) Vs xiv. 
343 b/2 He sholde coe to entre in to the chirche. 

+Permi‘ss. Oés. rare. [app. ad. L. fer- 
missus, {. ppl. stem of permittcre to PErmit.] 
? Leave, permission. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u1.i, Christ meant not to be taken 
word for word, but like a wise physician, administering one 
excess against another, to reduce ns to a permiss. 

Permissible (paimi'sib’l), 2 [a. OF. per- 
missibie (15th c. in Godef.) =It. permussibile, prob. 
ad. med.L, fermissibilis, f. fermiss-, ppl. stem of 
fermiltére to Permit.] That can or ought to be 
permitted ; allowable. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilgr. 10840 Yt ys at alle tymes Per- 
myssyble pyle aie: To bern A skryppe & ek a staff. 
1656 Kiount Glossogr., Perinissible, Witch may be permitted 
orsuffered, 1755 in JoHNsoN. 2832 Austin Yurstpr. (1879) 
I. xii. 365 Sanction is not of the essence of permissible law. 
1848 Mitt Pol, Econ, 1. 88 They may think such conduct 
permissible. 1874 Green Short Hise, viii. § 1. 455 A course 
of doctrine and discipline, from which no variation was 
legally permissible, 

Hence Permissibi-lity, Permi-ssibleness, the 
quality of being permissible, allowableness; Per- 
mi-ssibly adv., in a permissible way, as may be 
pernitted, allowably. 


t 


AM 


3727 Bawey vol. 11, Permtssiblencts. 1846 Worcester 
cites Dr. Acten for Pernussitly, 1882 Octrvir cites elec. 
Kev. for Permissibility, 1882-3 Schaffs Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1.35 The ages of permissthility. 1892 77s 3 Aug. 
7/3 If his rendering of the word was not quite calen is 
understood by it.., it was permissibly near. 


Permission (poimi‘fon).  [ad. L. permeis- 
stén-cm, n. of action from fermiit‘ve to Vermin, 
Ch. permission (1539 in BR. Estiennc), I. fer- 
atisstone.] 

1. The action of permitting or giving leave; 
allowance ; liberty or licence granted to do some- 
thing; leave. 2 

1432-50 tr. éZigcden (Rolls) EY. 211 Thei may thro the per- 
mission of God [Deo perniittente) transfignrate similitudes. 
fbid, 427 The permission and sufferaunce of God. 1537 
Cromwent in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) WY, 110 The 
permyssyon of hym to hane suche a Scope to worke 
myschyfies at his pleasur. 1g60 Das tr. Sdeidaae's Comut. 
78 b, The same was done by my leave and permission, r601 
Suaks. Fed. Com. i247. 1671 Minton 2. Ao 456 Deas 
thou find’st Permission from above. 1777 Suerman Sch. 
Scand, wt. i, Stanley has obtained permission to apply 
personally to his friends. 1834 L. Rrrcme Wad. dy Sefue 
151 Proceeds of a sale of permissions 10 eat butter during 
Lent. 1872 Gro. Ettor Alfddlew. av, V have your guar- 
dian's permission to address you. 

+2. Giving up, abandonment. OAs. rare—' 

1677 Gane Crt. Geutides Im. 25 By God's sceret judicial 
dereliction and permission of them. 

3. attrib, + Permission cap (bonnet,, ?a cap 
permitted to be worn on occasions or in places 
where it was proper 10 be uncovered, ?a skull-cap ; 
permission ship, a ship having permission or 
licence to enter a port otherwise closed, 

1722 Ramsay Tioee Gonacts 1, 20 Here's three “permission 
bonnets for ye. 1685 Lod. Gaz. No. 2031/1 His Majesties 
High Commissioner..in his return. having the High Con. 
stable on his right hand and the Great Marshall on his left, 
with *Permission Caps and in their Robes, 1690 /é/d. No. 
2564/45 A Guinea Negro Boy, ..on his head a black Cloth 
Termission Cap, ..strayed away.., on the 3d instant. 1667 
Cal. St. Papers, Dont 563 A Vrench *permission ship of 
7° tous came in [to Deal] with linen, and is gone up to 
aondon. 1698 Lurirnty Srief Mel, (1857) IV. 360 The 
honse of commons, in a committee on the African trade, 
resolved, that the company should have liberty to trade 
« and that all permission ships or interlopers shall pay to 
the company 10f. per cent. before they trade thither. 

Permissioned ‘poimi-fond), @, rare. [f. pree. 
+-ED?.] Having permission granted; doing 
something by permission. 

1770 J. Chunpe Wise. Tracts, Physiogn. ele. 1. 94 Per- 
mission‘ dedicators | look upon in the light of private 
tayfors, who carry home suits of virtnes, as the others do 
sutts of cloaths, 1819 Wirren Aonian Fours (1820) 140 
Such two may meet no more permissioned and alone. 
Permissive (pamissiv), @ [a. OF. per- 
misstf, -tve, f. L. permitss-, ppl. stem of peruiilicre 
to PERMIT: see -1VE.] 

1. Having the quality of permitting or giving 
permission ; that allows something to be done or to 
happen; not forbidding or hindering. 

Permissive bill; spec. a bill, introduced into Parliament 
several times between 1864 and 1877, having as its object ro 
give to each parish the right to refuse the issue of licences 
to sell intoxicating liquors: the ‘local option’ movement 
is a later development of the principle of the bill 

1603 Suaks. A/eas. for Al. 1. iii. 38 When euil! deedes haue 
their permissiue passe. 1646S, Botton Arralenm, Err 18 
God would by this permissive providence of his, have us 
take heed as well what we heare, as how we heare. 1664 
H. More d fol. vu. Aph. v. 537 This command is nota Positive 
but a Permissive command. 1808 Restnas Sc Reforni 112 
Was it not meant that it should he, in the first instance, 
imperative upon somebody, and then eventually permissive 
to somebody else? 1832 Lewis Use & Ad. Pol. Terms 36 
Permissive legislation asin the case of legal rules established 
hy courts of justice. 1865 Jorn, Star 6 July, An Elector 
asked_Mr. Mill if he was in favour of the Permissive Bill. 
1887 Caviry Coll, Math. Papers X11. 434 This result..may 
contain only integer powers of z-c..and we then say that 
the point on the curve isa ‘permissive’ point. Or it may 
contain fractional powers of s-¢..and we then say that the 
point..is a ‘prohibitive’ point. 

2. Permitted, allowed; not forbidden or hindered; 
done, or acting, under permission or on sufferance; 
that may or may not be done, optional. 

Permissive waste (Law): waste that is allowed to happen 
by neglect of repairs. 

¢1420 Lypc. Assentbly of Gods 1731 The dedely enemy of 
mankynde, 
Withyn the temples. 1586 Ferxe Blaz. Gentrie 239 For 
that which is lawfull with Kings is not permissine to 
subjects. 1667 Mitton 2. £. vin. 435 Thus I embolden'd 
spake, and freedom us’d Permissive, and acceptance found. 
1790 Berke #r. Rev. 319 At present the officers are known 
at best to be only permissive, and on their good behaviour. 
1828 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) 1. 266 Tenant for years is also 
punishable for permissive waste. 

Hence Permi:ssively adv., in a permissive way, 
by permission; Permi-ssiveness, the quality or 


fact of being permissive. 

1622 Bacon //oly War Misc. Wks, (1629) 108 To heare it 
spoken to concerning the Lawfulnesse, not only permissincly, 
but whether it be not obligatory. 1835 Granstonr Let. fo 
Pusey in Liddon, ete. Life Pusey (1893) I. xiii. 306 Tt would 
give me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, per- 
missively, bnt to the utmost practicable extent, of our Church 
education. 1837 Svp. Saitu Le/. to Archd. Singleton 
Wks. abe TE. 278/1 There is in the declaration a permissive» 
ness and good haere which in public men has seldom been 


By hys power permyssyue, entryd the ymages . 


' 


PERMIT. 


exceeded, 1876 Gro. Furor Dan Des slvili, She Chrew a 

royal permissiveness into her way of saying Jete.|. 
Permissory (poimisori), @ rare". [f 1. 

ferniiss- (see prec.) + -ORY.] = PERMISSIVE 2. 

1862 Lond. Rew 16 Aug. 137 ‘Fhe advantages of this per. 
tissory choice are obvious, 

+ Permi'stion. Oés. [ad. L. ferméistécn-ent 
(var. of fermexdtinem>, in Ve fermistion (Ware 
1360), It. permistione ‘athiough-mixing' (EF lorio).] 
An occasional variant of PeRMixtion. 

1615 Crookr Body of Van 277 Seede is..made of the 
permistion of the surplasage of the best Aliment and of the 
influent or errant spirits. 1674 Bowe Aiveed?, Theol, a. iii. 
148 Recause of the intimate union, and, ay it were, per. 
mistion. .of the soul with the body. 

Permit (ponnit), @  [ad. lL... fermittcre to 
let go, give up, surrender, allow, suffer, permit. f. Pine 
1,3 + mittércto let go, let loose, send: perh. after 
KL permettre, 130i ee. farmctre Gorlef.., 14th ec 
fermetre Viltré) 3 Ut. Peruiettere, in same scuse.] 

I. To allow, suffer, give leave; not to prevent. 

Ll. ¢rans. With the action or fact as object: ‘To 
admit or allow the doing or occurrence of; te 
give leave or opportunity for. With simple obj., 
obj. cl., or inf.; sometimes also with indiect obj. 
\dat.) of agent (with or withont /). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of cto. aii ig2 To a man in defferor 
is permylted to hurt another. 1g38 Suvwery A aredeand 1 iv. 
123 The law doth command no such jatayhng, but pes 
nyttyth hyt only. 1539 Bis.k Great): Cee ain sg bis 
hot permitted vnto them to speake. 1996 Dares te 
feslie's dist. Scot. wy 117 We pormitis, that in general 


parleaments twa or thrie of thame be present. 1697 Poare ts 
Antig. Greece wiv (0715) 14 Dt being permitted any Man... 
Hs 7ise et | 


to make an Appeal to the People. a rzoo Duvors (1. As 

+ permits not that our mortal members, should retain the 
vigour of our youth. 1848 Thackeray laa. fade liv, Siv 
Pitt. would by no means permit the introduction of Sunday 
papers into jis household. 1856 Froupn 77ist. az. 
Ni. 183 -\ppeals were permitted only from one ecclesiastical 
eonrttio another. 1866 Howrnts Denes, Zio tit. 34, TP permit 
myself, throughout this work, the use of [etc 

2. With the agent, ete. as dircet object: ‘Vo 
allow, give Icave to (a person or thing 0 do or 
undergo) something. With inf. act. or pass. (rarely 
without /2); sometimes e//7/7. with simple obj. 

1514 Barciay Cyd Cplenudy shiz. Perey Soc.) 22 No how 
pertnytteth, nor wylleth man..lo commyt mordre. 1526 
Vispare Acts xxvicr Thow arte permitted to speuke for 
thy silfe. 1594 Wittome Acisa Ly b, When tyme perinits 
you not to talke. r6rq Jackson Creed ut. xxv. § 4 To 
permit. malefectors traucrse the equitic of pubtiqne lawes. 
1640 Haptnctos Onces of lrragen ut, Will you permit The 
Generall kneele so long? 1748 stasen's Pare ue vie v5 
‘They had been permitted to wait on him. 1766 Geis, 
Hie. 1. xii, Nothing could prevail upon her ty permit me 
fromhome, 1991 Fanins Lee’. 1. (1772) Higgs Permit me to 
recommend him to your Grace's protection. 1881 Hisiy 
Cornet of torse x. (1888) 97 Words..which Sir Willian 
had in his anger permitted himself to nse. ; 

b. refi, with ¢z: ‘To allow oneself to indulge in 
or commit; not to refrain from. Cf. ALLOW gy.) 

1678 H. More Le??. (1694) 29 Whoever permits himself in 
any sin... is bis own Prison and Jailour. 1849 Frovoe 
Newsests of Faith 79 Having. never permitted themselves 
in extravagance. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art (1873) 96 They 
will permit. themselves in awkwardness, they will perinit 
themselves in ugliness. 

3. adsol. or tutr. “Vo give leave or opportunity ; 
lo allow. (Usually in subord. el. with as or 7, 

1ss3 Epren 7 reat. Mewe Jad. (Arb) 32 As..they presup- 
posed the roundenesse of the earth would permitte. 1612 
Bainstry Lad. Lit, ix. (1627) 147 To examine over all the 
noted words, as time permits. 1818 Cruise vest ted. 2) 
TV. 412 As far as the law would in that case allow or 
permit. 1895 J. W. Beop in Law Times NCIX. 3544/2 
A matter on which, had time permitted, I should have been 
glad to have said something. . 

b. rxér, with of: To allow of, admit of. 

1860 Tyxpatt Gére. 1. xii, 87 ‘Vhe crack was not wide 
enongh to permit of the entrance of my finger nail. 1875, 
E, Watts Life tu Christ w. xxvi. (1878) 426 It consisted 
with the Divine wisdom to permit..of the corruption of 
patriarchal theology into pantheism and world-wide idolatry. 

ID. + 4 éraus, To put, or allow to pass, out 
of one’s own keeping or power into that of another 
(or of some force, influence, etc.); to commit, 
submit, hand over; lo give up, resign, leave; to 
refer (¢o the will of). Const. ¢o (to. Obs. 

1545 Jove £xp. Dan. Ded. Aivb, Whiche my labours 
I permytte to the judgement of the godly & learned. 1614 
Rateicn Hist. Wordd v. v. $7,691 That... they should 
wholly permit themselves to the good pleasure of the Senate, 
1667 Mitton 7”. Z. x1. 554 What thon livst Live well, how 
long or short permit to Heav’n. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1x. 403 
He..then permits their udder to the lambs. 1802 Patey 
Nat. TOL, wath. (1819) 457 There are advantages in per. 
mitting events to chance. 

+5. To leave undone, unused, ete. ; to let pass, 
let slip, pass by, pass over, pretermit, omit. Ods. 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. (1813) FH. 177 Shee, good gentle- 
woman, wonlde permyt no duetye..unperforined. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 38 Hf they permitted this good 
weather, they might staye long yer they had such a faire 
winde. 1692 Narr. Earl Nottingham, Not to leave it 
possible to be objected to him that he had_permitted any- 
thing that might prevent the escape of the French ships. 

Permit (poumit, formerly paimit), sb. [fF 
Permit zw. (with recent shifting of stress: Bailey, 
Johnson, Webster 1828 have ferwit"t).] 

90-2 


PERMITTABLE. 


1. A written order giving permission to «lo some- 
thing, a warrant, a licence; esp. one permitting 
the landing or removal of dutiable or excisable 


goods. 

1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 122 The Goods shall be again visited 
..and the Sufferance or Permit shall be examined by the 
Clarks of the Office. 1745 P. Tuomas Frv/. Anson's Voy. 
299 Here we fe ee having a Permit from the Chantuck, 
which Permit they calla Chop. 1860 Merc. A/arine Mag. 
VIE. 157 Vessels are nat allowed to leave. .the.. Dock until 
they have presented their permits to the..Dock Master. 
1864 Kxicnt Passages Work. Lifet.72 The liquor-merchant 
did not dare to send out a dozen of wine or a gallon of 
spirits without a permit. 1884 7imes (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 
13/1 The Serf was required to carry a written permit or 
passport. attrid, 1737 J. Crampertavne $4. Gt. 
Brit, uw. 8 Eighteen Permit Writers in Excise, Coffee, Tea, 
ete. 1901 Daily Chron. 4 Dec 53 Permits issued by the 
Sonth African” Permit Office .. will be necessary for all 
persons Janding in South Africa. 

2. Permission, leave (csp. formally given). (In 
first quot. fg. from 1. In uses like those in quots. 
@ 1816, 1885, sometimes stressed fermi-/.) 

61730 Fievoina Rate upon Rape w. vii, He that would 
sin with imponity must have thy permit. 1733 /’of. Ballads 
(1860) TF. 238 For sure ‘tis unjust as well as unfit We should 
sell our own goods without their permit. 41816 Bentiam 
Ofic. Apt. Maximized, Introd, View (1830) 14 Vf the fra- 
ternity of lawyers .. could not find adeqnate inducement for 
giving it their permit. 1885 in Late 7dmes LXXVIFI. 
3293/2 The rank of Q. C. is..merely a permit to a barrister 
to do a certain kind of barristerial work. 

+ Permi'ttable, -ible, ¢. O%s. [f. Persir 2. 
+ -ABLE, -IBLE: cf. ADMITTABLE, COMMITTABLE.] 
= PERMISSIBLE. 

1574 Hetrowes Guevara's Fant. Ep, (1577) 355 It is not 
permittible for any man to bee iudge of himselfe. 1753 
Scots Mag. Mar. 116/1 Neutral [ships] upon which th: 
Prussians had laden permittable merchandize. 

+ Permi‘ttance. O/s. [f. PeRwit v. +-ANCE: 
ef, ADMITTANCE, ] = PERMISSION 1, 

1580 II. Girroro Gillofowers Ep. Ved. (Grosart) 27 
llaning by your Worships favourable permittance, con- 
nenient oportunity in your sernice. @ 1653 Goucr Cov. 
Heb, vic 3 Our pune must be submitted to Gods pere 
miltance. 1733 ERHAM Phys. Theod viv. (1727) 296 When 
this System of Air comes, by Divine Pernuttance, to be 
corrupted with poisonous, acrimonious Steams. 

Permitted (poimi'téd', sfa. [f. as prec. + 
-eD |] Allowed; not forbidden or hindered. 

1704 H. Wartxe (ft/c) The Access to Virtue; or, Per- 
mitted Approach of a Court Penitent to the Divine Astrea. 
1790 Ian. More Aclig, Fash, World 138 An habit of self- 
denial in permitted pleasures easily induces a victoryover such 
as are unlawful. 1877 Froune Short Stud. (1883) FV. 114 
He indulged his natural inclinations at all permitted times, 

Ilence Permi‘ttedly adv., allowedly. 

1824 T.S. Mutock in V. & Q. oth Ser. VIE sor/1 The 
force..of the Satanic craft permittedly practised upon_you. 

Permittee (psimit7). [fas prees+-KE] A 
person to whom something is (formally) permitted; 
the recipient or holder of a permit. 

1846 in Worcester, citing Ritcme, 

Permitter (poimitte:), [fas prec. + -ERT.] 
Onc who permits or allows. 

€1643 Maximes Unfolded 30 \They] make men the sole 
efficient, and God the approver and permitter. 1754 
Eowarns /reed. UU2 Ww. xt (1762) 253 If ie the Author of 
Sin, is meant the Permitter,..) dan’t deny that God is the 
Author of Sin. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poenes 45 Author of 
good, Permitter of distress. 

Permittible, variant of PERMITTABLE. 

Permitting (poimittin), és. [f Pent v. 
+-tnc!.] The action of the verb PERMIT; per- 
inission. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1645 Mitton 7cfrack. Deut, xxiv. 1, 2 50 that the sin was 
not in the permission,..(for then the permitting also had bin 
sin) but only in the abuse. 1656 EArt Monn. tr. Boccaliar’s 
Aduts, fr. Parnass. 1. ixv. (1674) 82 ‘The permitting of 
Heresie. 1748 Anson's Vay. u. vi. 204 The permitting the 
Pilot to stay with them as their guardian. 

+ Permi'x, v. 0¢s. [Back-formation from fer- 
mixd, PERMIXED, q.v.; cf. ComMIX, MIX.]  ¢vavs. 
To mix thoroughily, intermingle. (See next.) lence 
+ Permi‘xable a., capable of penne permixed’. 

1678 RK. Riussert] Geber v.18 And permixed with 
that which in them is of a permixable Substance. /déd. . 
i, 4. 60 Permixing Sol, or Luna, with Venus. 1683 Sataon 
Doron Med. 1. 488 Permix them with burning wine. 

+ Permixed, permi‘xt, ///.2. Oés. [orig. 
ad. L. permixt-us, pa. pple. of perméiscére to mix 
thoroughly, intermingle (f. Pen- 2 + wéscére to 
mix); afterwards treated as pa. pple. of PERMIX: 
ef . CoMMIXED, MIxED.] Thoroughly mixed, inter- 
mixed, intermingled. (Const. as Af/e. or adj.) 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, w. 812 Blacke, bay, and permyxt 
Bra - 1432-80 tr. Ffieden (Kolls) TE. 149 In Albania, where 

thei did abyde afterwarde..permixte with Britones. 1502 
Arrynson tr. De danétatione u. xi. 190 The pure louc of 
kesu nat permixed with any inordinauns of favour or affec- 
cion. 1659 Straxcey f/ist. Philos. xin. (1701) 565/2 A leaf 
of Colewort, whose small Pores are pester’d with little 
Bodies variously permixt. 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 
1, 1,15 When water is permixed with vinegar. 

+ Permixtion. Oés. Also 6-7 -mixion. [ad. 
L, permixtisn-em (also fermisiién-), n. of action 
from permiscére (see prec,). Cf. obs. I. permix- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. Compi.).] A thorough 
mixture or mingling ; intermingling; mixture. 
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1432-g0 lr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 469 The elementes..thro 
the permixtion of whom [guorsne permixtione| the stature 
of man compacte,ismade. 1447 Dokenntam Seyntys (Roxb.) 
45, Permixtion Of sundry kynredes. 1590 R. Bruce Serv. 
i. Biv, Make ather a confusion or permixion of tham. 1657 
‘Fomuinson Renon's Disp. Ww. mii. 408 By permixion with 
other Medicaments, it doth not depose its ferity. 1685 
Cooke's Mellif. Chirnrg., ust. 376 Black [Urine] is from 
a permistion of preternatural Melancholy. 

So + Permi‘xtive a. [f. L. fermitxi- ppl. stem + 
-IVE], having the quality of mixing thoroughly; 
+ Permi‘xture = PERMAXTION. 

1g28 Pavsen Saleruc’s Kegim. Pb, The grosser .. that 
meate is, the bygger the drynke parmyxtine and delatiue 
shulde he. 1604 Parsons 3rd 2t. Lhrce Convers. Eng. 145 
‘This permixture going on for some few yeares. 1684-5 
Bove A/in, Haters 88 An invisible permixture of .. Arsenical 
Fumes, may give the Water..an Emetic Quality. 

Pe:rmocarboni‘ferous, 2. Geo/, [f. /ermo-, 
used as coinb, form of Permian + CARBONIFER- 
ous.] Forming a transilion between the Carbon- 
iferons and Permian systems; applied to certain 
Paleozoic formations in Bohemia and in N. America, 

1885 Lyete Elen. Geol, xxiii. (ed. 4) 352 In the basins of 
Pilsen and Rakowitz in Hohemia, the flora of the strata is 
Carboniferous, but the fauna is decidedly like that of the 
Permian series. ‘Vhese strata, which are called Perma- 
carbfonifcrous], have yielded 43 species of \mphibians. 

Permoralize pomnpralsiz), 7 voncewd. [f. 
Per- 2 + Monat +-14E, after demoralize.] ¢rans.'To 
permeate with moral influence : opp. lo demoralize. 

1888 G. A. Ssutu /safah xx. 328 Forgiveness of such a 
hind cannot be either unjust or demoralisiung. On the 
contrary, we see Jerusalem permoralised by it. 

+Permostion. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. fermo- 
tisn-emt (Cicero’.] | Stirting ; mental emotion. 

1656 Staxtev //ist, PAilos. (1687) 133/1 They (Cytenaics} 
held... That nothing judgeth but by interiour permotion. 

Permoysaunt, obs. form of PARMESAN. 

+Permue’,. Ods. rare. [a. OF. per-, par- 
muer (1gth c. in Godef.):-L. fermiiares sce 
Perucre.]  érans. To change completely. 

az4go A'nt. de la Tour (1868) 167 It was colde wynter, 
suid gret froste, and gret wynde, and that permuueded her 
coloure (gue duf pernua fa coulcur) 

Permutability (poumi#taibiliti). [ff neat + 
-Ity.] The quality or condition of being per- 
inutable. a, Changeablencss, mutability. — b. 
Interchangeablenesa. 

1662 J. Cuannier lan Helmont’s Oriat. 151 The desire 
of permutability or much changeableness, 1885 rans. 
Amer, Philol. Assoc. July App. 41 The alternation or per- 
matability of certain sounds. 

Permutable (pani tab’l), a. [ad. late L, 
permiidbilis Ammianns, Voeth.), f permditd-re: 
sce PERMUTE and -ABLE.) ‘That may be permuted. 

1. Capable of being exchanged ; interchangeable. 

1776 J. Rictarpson Arat. Gram, 8 Some letters are per- 
mutable, being such in general as are formed by the same 


organs. 

2. Liable to change; changeable. 

1662 {implied in Permetaniuity]. 1846 Worcester cites 
Buckincuam. 

Ilence Pern '‘tableness; Permu‘tably adv. 

1847 in WenSTER. ; 

Permutant (pomi@tant). Aah. [ad. L. 
permiilantem, prpple. of permitire: sec PER- 
MUTE and -axt!.] A function formed of the 
aggregate of all possible permutations of a set of 
characters or indices, each being positive or nega- 
tive as it is obtained by an even or odd number of 
interchanges. 

1851 Cavery Coll, Math. Papers 11.26 The lerm permu- 
tant is due to him [J. J. Sylvester]—intermutant and com- 
mutant are merely terms framed between us in analogy 
with permutant, and the names date from the present year. 

Permutate (p3:umizteit), v. rare. [f. L. fers 
miuldt-, ppl. stem of L. perniiitare: sce Veruute.] 

+1. éraus. To change, alter: =VERMUTE 2. Obs, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 53/1 Corrodent 
bones doe alter and permutate the remanent part of bone, 
1 599 — tr. Gabethouer's Bh. Physicke 61/1 You shall as then 
finde the Antes permutatede into water. * 

2. To exchange; to change the order of, go 
through the permutations of: =PERNUTE 1, 3. 

1898 Zancwitt Dreamers Ghetto iv. 110 Lurya..who.. 
wore a fourfold garment to signify the four letters of the 
Ineffable Name,.. and who, by permutating these, could draw 
down spirits from Heaven, | . 

Permutation (p3imizt2’fon). [a. OF. fer- 
mutacion (14th. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. permit- 
talion-ent, n. of action f. fermeitfare to PERMUTE.) 

+1. Exchange of one thing for another; inter- 
change; commutation; barter. Ods. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pd, A. m1. 242 Ln Marchaundise nis no 
Meede, I may hit wel avoue; Hit is a permutacion, a pe 
for anober. 1432-50 tr. ///gden (Rolls) LV. 43 Men of . 
tago sende Marcus Regulus to Rome, desirenge the 
permutacion of theire men in captinite. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Jai? xvi. 26 What permutation shal a man give 
for his soule? 1622 Matynes Ane. Law-Merch. 83 An 
exchange of commodities or rather a permutation of com- 
modities. 1754 Erskine é’rine, Se, Laz (s ) grr Permuta- 
tion differs from a sale chiefly in this, that, in permutation, 
one subject is to he given in barter or exchange for another. 

2. Change from one state, position, etc. to an- 
other; alteration; transmutation. Now rare. 
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¢1374 Cuaucer Troydus v. 1541 Fortune whiche pat per- 
mutacion Of pinges hath. ¢1397 — Lack Stedf 19 The 
worlde hath made a permutacion Fro Ryght to wrong. 1415 
Hoccreve To Sir P Oldcastle 17 A fair permutation fro 
Crystes lore to feendly doctryne. 1543 Taaneron Vigo's 
Chirurg. u. ut xvii. 62 Thyrdely, it [qninsy] is ended by 
yermutatyon, or chaungynge to some other parte of the 

ye. 1650 Sia ‘T, Browne send. Ep. v. xxii. (ed. 2) 230 
They..who think that at the confusion of tongues, there 
was no constitution of a new speech in every family; but 
a variation and permutation of the old, out of one common 
langnage raising severall dialects. 1790 Burre Fr. Kev 
226 The violent convulsions and permutations that have 
been made in property. 1856 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) 
Vl. 75 The continents have undergone within this same 
period such wonderful permutations, 

b. A changed form; a transmutation. 

1883 0. Rev. Oct. 496 ‘Ihe image of Buddha, here typified 
by a seemingly female permutation, cast also in bronze. 

3. Afath. +8. Transposition of the two middle 
terms of a proportion. Ods. (now expressed by 
pernutando or alternando), 0. The action of 
changing the order of a set of things lineally 
arranged; each of the different arrangements of 
which such a set of things is capable. (Cf. Com- 
ninaTion 5b.) lence gen., in #/. (usually in phr. 
permutations and combinations): Variations of 
order or arrangement, various arrangements. 

1570 Dituinestry Euctid v. def. xii. 133 Proportion alter- 
nate, or proportion by permutation is, ahel the antecedent 
is compared tu the antecedent, and the consequent to the 
consequent. 1656 tr. Fodbdes'’s Elem. Philos. 1. xiii, 112 HE 
four Magnitndes hein Geometrical Proportion, they will also 
be Proportionals hy Permutation, (that is, by transposing the 
Middle Serms). 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Variation, 
or Permutation of Quantities, is the changing any number 
of given Quantities, with respect to their Places. 1806 
Hutton Course Wath, 1, 148 The doctrine of permutations, 
combinations, &c. is of very extensive use in different parts 
of the Mathematics; particularly in the calculation of 
annuities and chances. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probad, 32 
Different arrangements of the same Wale make different 

ermutations. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life Hh. 192 The 
lee are but six-and-twenty in number. .but..through how 
many permutations, may those letters be thrown or passed ! 

4. /hilol, Yhe interchange of consonants occur- 


ring regularly in cognate words belonging to related 


languages, as in L, and Gr. duo, Eng. éqwo, Ger. 


swet; L.and Gr. irta, Eng. ¢Aree, Ger. drei. 

1860 Hatoeman Anal. Orthogr. xi. 63 The well-known 
Grimm's law, is a permutation. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech 
i. (1873) 22 Those regular permutations of letters in different 
linguistic families. 

5. alirib., as permutation-lock, a lock in which 
cerlain parts can be transposed or shifted, so that 
il is necessary to arrange them in some particular 
way in order to shoot or withdraw the bolt. 

1847 Saxe Rafe Lock xxix, In the locks of safes, and 
those safety locks They call the Permutation. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech, 1340/2 Vhe letter, puzzle, permutation, or com- 
bination lock has nsually a series of notched rings, which 
must be turned until all the notches are in line in order to 
enter or withdraw the bolt. féid. 1669/1 The permnuta- 
tion principle was introduced into tumbler-locks by Dr. 
Andrews of New Jersey, about 1841. 

llence Permuta‘tional a., relating to permuta- 
tion or permutations: Permuta‘tionist, onc who 
holds or advocates a theory of permutation. 

1888 J.T. Guiick in Frat, Linn, Soc. XX. 2502 These 
numeraturs are found in the 7th line of a table of figures 
which I call the Permutational Triangle. 1874 S, Witser- 
rorce Ess. 1. 79 Can any permutationist pretend that ex- 
perience gives us any reason for believing that any change 
of food,..could ever change the one type into the other? 

Permutatory (paimistatori), @ rare. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. permuilatori-us, f. permiiidres see 
next and -ony.J] Of the nature of, or involving, 
exchange. Also Permutato'rial a. 

1853 Wrewet. Grotius 11. 55 Permutatorial acts either 
separate the parties or produce a community between them. 
1855 Lorenz tr. Van der Keessel’s Sel. Theses decexeviii, 
iThes) should be understood. -of permutatory contracts. 

Permute (paimmist),v. [ad. L. Zermitare to 
change thoroughly, interchange, exchange (f. Per- 
2+miitare to change), or a, F. permuter (1gihe, 
in Oresme} = OF, fermuer: see PERMUE.) 

+1. trans. To change one for another; to ex- 


change, interchange. Ods. 

1377 Lancet. 2. Pe, Be xt. 110, I wolde permute my 
penaunce with gowre for lam in poynte to dowel! ¢ 1450 
St. Crthbert (Surtees)6511 Pat Eata and Cuthbert Permote 
pair bischopryks same, Cuthbert to Eland, he to Hexham. 
1585 in Hakluyt ay. (1599) 1.259 To buy, sel, trucke, change 
and permute al and euery kind. .of wares. 16az Matynes 
‘Anc. Law-Merch. 91 A certaine equalitie in the value of 
things permuted. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 165 Merchandise 
«by permuting for Native commodities, it gaineth the 
yaricties of all Countries. 

+b, adsol. To exchange benefices. Ods. 

1393 Laxct. P. Pd. C. ut. 185 Notories on persons pat 
permuten ofte. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VII/, c. 10 Euerye of 
the sayd benefyces..should ..vtterly voyde, as if the said , 
offender had resygned and permuted. 1706 in Privurs. 

2. To change thoronghly; to change, alter, 
transmute. Now rare or Obs. 

c1440 Proms. Par. 394/2 Permutyn, or holy chawngynn, 
permuto, 1623 COCKERAM, Permute,to change, 1683 GAb- 
‘nury in Wharton's IWVks. Pref. 7 Reduction to the very 
lowest Ebb of Fortune cannot permute a trily well grounded 
and inbred Loyalty. 1686 AcLionsy Painting [iustr. 206 
Giving leave to a Lady, to permute a Vow she had made. 
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3. Afath. To subject to permutation; to alter 
the order of; to re-arrange in a different order. 


(Cf. Permutation 3 b.) 

1878 Cavey in Encyel Brit, VU. 498/1 When the 
columns are permuted in any manner, or when the lines are 
permuted in any manner, the determinant retains its original 
value. 1887 Lougi, Afag. Oct. 587 He will hold to the 
letters and permute their order to suit his own convenience. 

ilence Permu‘ter, one who permutes. 

1552 HvuLoet, Permnter, Jerinutator. 1755 Jounson, Per- 
muter, an exchanger, he who permutes, 1818 in ‘Toop 
[citing Huloet], Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Pern (pin), sd. fad. mod.L. pervés (Cuvier 
1817), an erroneous adaptation of Gr. mrépris name 
of a kind of hawk.] A bird of the genus /eruis; 


the Hoyey-Buzzarp. 

1840 tr. Cuvier’s Anint. Kingd. 171 The Perns or Honey 
Buzzards. The Common Pern .. pursues insects, and 

rincipally Bees and Wasps. 1879 Uricutwenn in Bhan 

Veekly Post 21 June 5/2 The honey buzzard (ernis afi- 
vorus)...Vhe Pern, as it is sometimes called, does not feed 
on honey, hunt on the honey-makers, digging up bees’ nests 
to get at the busy citizens. 

+ Porn (pdin), v.! Obs. Also 6 pearn, fraus. 
To deal with after the inanner of Dr. Perne, Master 
of Peterhonse, Cambridge, 1354-80, who changed 
his opinions adroitly; to change (a profession, 
creed, etc.) for some ulterior end, 

css Dial. Tyran, Dealing Bhs. Dij, Yacke. What 
Doctor Pearne? Why he is the notablest turnecoate in al 
this land,. .it is made a prouerbe. .that if one haue a coate 
or cloake that is turned, they saye it is Pearned. 1608 
Syivestex Du Bartas u. iv. w. Schisme 293 Those that, to 
easc their Purse, or please their Prince, Pern their Profession, 
their Retigion mince. tS 

Pern, v.?: see PERNYNG. 

+t Pernable, a. Os. [a. Al’. pernable = OF, 
prenable (athe. in, Wace), f. fers- = pren-, stem 
of prendre to cape Proper to be taken or caught, 

1390 Gower Conf. IL}. 373 Thon miht noght make suite 
and chace, Wher that the game is nought pernable [v, r. 
parnable]. J 

Pernancy (ps uninsi), Zaw. Also 7 pur- 
naneie. [f. as prec. +-ancy: cf AF. peruance = 
OF. prenance the action of taking into possession. ] 
The taking or receiving of anything; taking into 
possession ; receipt, as of rents, tithes, etc. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. § 606. 262 H..a stranger is 
parton of the rent and the grauntee doth surrender his deed 

y which the rent was made..the same shall! extinguish the 
rent notwithstanding that the purnancie be made with the 
assent of the tenant of the land. 1670 Biounr Law Dict, 
Pernancy..,a Taking or Receiving. Tythes in Pernancy, 
#. Tythes taken, or that be taken, in kind. 1766 Bracke 
STONE Come. IL, xi. 163 When the actual pernancy of the 
profits (that is, the taking, perception, or receipt,..) begins. 
1818 Hacuam A/id. Ages (1872) U. 254 [They] had an actual 
possession, or in our law-language, pernancy of the profits, 

Pernavigate (pomevigelt), v. [orig. in pa. 
pple, after L. pernavigaius sailed through, f£. 
Prr- 1+ xavigire to NAvicaTe.] drains. To sail 
through; to steer one’s course through. Also fg. 

16s2 H. L’Estrance Amer, no Fewes 10 The streight of 
Anian (pernavigated oncly in words). 1860 acu. Mag. 1. 
228 By which it grips, understands, and pernavigates 
experience. 

+ Pernegate, v. 04s. [f ppl. stem of L. 
pernegare to deny altogether, f. PER- 2 + negire to 
deny.] ¢ravs. To deny absolutely; to deny flatly 
orstoutly. Hence +Pernega‘tion, absolute denial. 

1623 Cockeram, Pernegate,to deny. /bid., Pernegation, 
adenying. 1650 B, Déiscoldtminiunt 45 The full benefit of 
all the. .tergiversations, excusations, contemporalions, per- 
negations. that I. .can devise. 

+ Pernel, variant of Paryen, wanton young 
woman; applied in ridicule to an effeminate man. 

1533 More Apo. xxvii, Wks. 893/2 Tindalt..is as tothe, 
good tender pernell, to take a lyttle penaunce of the prieste, 
as the Ladye was to come anye more to dyspelyng. 1560 
Pinnincton Lxfos. Aggcus H4j, These tender pernels must 
have one gowne for the daye, another for the night. 1581 
Nowerrt & Day in Confer, 1. (1584) Cjb, Master Campion 
being the Popes tender Pernell, accounteth a little racking 
of him seffe, to be.. cruelftie. A. 

Pernette. [ad. It. perietio, pl. -2, dim. of 
perno hinge, pivot.) A small iron pin, one of 
those used to support pottery in the kiln, so as to 
expose the bottom of the piece to the full heat. 

1884 Knrcur, Dict. Mfech. Supp. 

+ Perni-ciable, a. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. per- 
nieiabilis, f, perniciés : sce Perniciovs a}, -ABLe.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Perniciadle, bringing destruction, 
eausing death, mortal, dangerous, 

t+ Pernicion (Dosis 2). Obs. Also 6-tioune, 
7 -tion. [ad. late and med.L. pernicion-ent de- 
struction (3rdc¢. in Gargilius) = cl. L. perniciés.] 
Total destruction; perdition; ruin. 

cxsgo L. Cox Rte, (1899)_56 Sore punysshement and 
pernicion to my'sdoers. 1596 Daceymey tr. Lesdie’s Fist. 
Seof. wi. 192 A cruel batlel strukne,.almaist to the, per- 
nitioune of bajth the armies, 1663 Butter //rad. 1. ii. 935 
But Ralpbo. . Looking about, beheld Pernicion Approaching 
Knight from fell Musician, 1691 Andros Tracts M1. 257. 
1736 H. Brooke Um. Beauty ut. 348 Ye pitied, envied 
wretched great, Who veil pernicion with the mask of state. 

+ Perniciosity, 06s. rare. [f. L. pernictos-us 
(see next) +-ITy. Cf. mod.F. perniciostté (Littré).] 
The quality of being pernicious, destructiveness. 
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arg68 A. Kio Aicht Foutane 71 in Bannatyne Poems ° 
(Hunter, Cl.) 264 Drownand in vice and perniciosite. 

Pernicious (poinifas), @.! Also 6 par-, 

-tyous, 6-7 -tious. ad. F. pernifeteux (13-14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. peraicéds-us destructive, 
baneful, ruinous, f. fernéezés destruction, ruin, death, 
f. Per- 2 + vex, nec-ent death, destruction: cf. per- 
necare to kill outright.) | Laving the quality of 
destroying ; tending to destroy, kill, or injure ; 
destructive, ruinous; fatal. ¢ 

Pernicions anzmia, a forin of anwemia which advances to 
a fatal termination without interruption. ernicions fever, 
that which proves dangerous or fatal at an early stage. 

1sa1 Wisner (¢é¢ée) Sermon,,made agayn ye pernicyous 
doctryn of Martin luuther. rgzg More Dya/oge 1. Wks. 
112/r The confutacion of those perylonse and perniciouse 
opinions. 1947 J. Harrison xhort. Scottes aijh, A thyng 
detestable befure God,. .and pernicious to the parties, 1578 
Lyte Dodocus 24 The decoction of Fumelerre, .drineth forth 
-eall.. pernicious humors. 1646 Str T. Browne /’seud. Lp. 
tv. ix. 199 A Pestilence..thal proved pernitions and deadly 
to those that Sneezed. @170q4 ‘Te Brown ¢200 O.x/ord 
Sehol, Wks. 1730 1.13 Men of pernicions principles. 1752 
Ilume fod. Dise. x. 187 He is a pernicious citizen, said 
M. Curins, who cannot be contented with seven acres, 
1804 Anrrnetuy Surg. Oés. 73 The dreadful effects of this 
pernicious disease. 1898 AW/dutt's Syst. Ded. V. 519 The 
first general account of pernicious anemia is due to Dr 
Thomas Addison. 

b. Fhat harbours evil designs; wicked; vil- 
lanous. Now vaze or Ods, 

1555 Evex Decades 116 Consider howe pernitions a kynde 
of men this is, 160g Susks. Lear at. ii, 22 Seruile Ministers 
That will with two pernicians Daughters ioyne Vour high: 
engender'd Lattailes. 1662 J, Davies tr. Iandelsdo's Trav. 
gs esalyd that they should .. make away that perniciuns 
Minister. 1791 Cowrer Odiyss, x1. 467 Victims of a per- 
nicions woman's crime. . e.. 

Perni‘cious, @.° tare. [f. L. pernix, pernict- 
nimble, quick, flect (f. Per- 2 + aiff, uéx-us to 
press forward, strive) +-ous.]  Kapid, swift. 

1656 Ussner elatn. vt. (1658) 50 Young men, pernicious 
in respect of their agility [Quoting I’edé, Patere. uw. xxxiv, 
*velocitate pernicibus’}. 1667 Mitrox 7. £. vt 520 Part. 
incentive reed Provide, pernicious with one toncli to fire. 
(Cf Horace Ars oct. 165 Amata relinquere pernix.] 1835 
Kiasy //ad, & Just, Anon. (1852) 1, 115 Though some 
Dirds are of such perniciuns wing, there are othcrs,.that 
have only rudiments of wings. 

Perniciously (pamt fasli),ade. [f. Penniciovs 
a.l+-Ly2.] Ina pernicious manner ; destructively, 
ruinously; wickedly. | 

e1ssg R. Haus Lye Fisher in fishers Wks. (EES) | 
If, p. xxxviii, Vsing his seditious booke pernitiously penned 
to cateh the ignorant sort. 16173 Suaks. Affe VFL/, un. i. 
go All the Commons Hate him perniciously, and o' my 
Conscience Wish him ten faddom deepe. 1660 Muittox 
Free Commi, Wks, 1851 V. 447 ‘Vhey whe in pursuance 
therof so perniciously would betray us. @ 1797 IT. Warrote 
Men, Geo. tH (1847) UL. ii. 68 Never was a neble ccuntry so 
perniciously neglected. 1828 W. Sewewn Oaf Prize Lys, 
26 A principle essentially and perniciously erroneous. 

Perniciousness (poni‘fasnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.}) The quality of being pernicious; de- 
structiveness, ruinousness. 

1s8r J. Beat f/addon's Ausw. Osor. 472, This notorious 
See,.doth ouerwhelme the whole state of y® world with 
ynrecoverahle perniciousnes. 1651 ices Mew Disp. 2115 
‘The perniciousnesse of laxatives. agra BerkeLey Pass. 
Obed. § 24 The absurdity and perniciousness of those nolivns, 
1884 Masch. Exan. 23 Sept. s/t To point out its pernicious- 
ness and the temptations to which it exposes its victims, 

+ Perni‘city. Ots. fad. L. pevveicttis, f. 
fernix : see Penyicious a.2] Swiflness, celerity. 

1s92 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 37 By, the incomparable 
pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we {spirits],.out strip the 
swiftnes of men, beasts and birds. 1657 ‘THORNLEY tr. 
Longus’ Daphais §& Chloe 69 The ship, with an irrevocable 
pernicity and swiftnesse was carried away. 1704 Norxis 
ideal World 1, vii. 356 Whose resistence being increased 
by the swiftness and pernicity of their motion. 

Pernickety (pamirkéli), ¢ [Of obscure 
origin; originally Scotch (and perh. north. Eng. 
dial. : see Aug. Dial. Dict.); bat in common use 
in U.S., and more recently introduced in literary 
English by writers of Scottish nationality. 

There isashorter Sc. form feraicky, which may have been 
a childish attemptat Jarticular (quasi partichic, parteckicl: 
of this, pernickety may be an onomatopocic expansion 
Association with the £aicé group of words, Autch-Anack, 
knich-knacket, knickety-knock, eic. may have heen vaguely 
present. Cf. the colloquial variant pernackity, pernackety.] 

Of persons, their attributes or actions; Precise or 
particular about minutiz or trifles; fastidious, 
punctilions. Of things: Requiring precise or par- 
ticular handling or care; ticklish. . 

1808-18 Jamieson. Pernickitie.. precise in trifles; applied 
atso to dress, denoting trimness. S. peryiuk synon, 1814 
Hue in Afacu. Mag (1881) XLV. 72/2 Dear Doctor, 
I received yours last night, and a .. vexing, pernickety, 
humorons, witty, daft letter it is, 1822 Gatt Provost 
xxxi, IT never saw any mortal tnan look as that per- 
nicketty personage, the bailie, did at this joke. 1868 G, 
Macponato &, /adconer 11. 152 But Robert wadna like me 
totaksiller whaur I did nae wark for't,.. He’ssomepernickety, 
Robert, 1884 E. Incersour in //arfer's Alag. May 875/2 
Any white man..grows lame and impatient at such con- 
fining and pernickely work. 1885 A. Birrece in Coutenp, 
Rev. Jan. 30 The pernickety little player [Garrick] was 
chary about lending his splendidly bound rarities, 1897 
B. Matrusws Avwericanisues 5 Brit.(1892) 29 The gram- 
marian, the purist, the pernicketty stickler for trifles. 1892 | 


PERONEAL, 


Sfectator 27 Feb, 2590/1 Restrictions, some of them a trifle 
pernickety. 1899 «A. Lane in Héackie. Mag. Aug. 271/1 Our 
age is more precise, more pernickety..as to evidence, 

Ilence Perni‘cketiness. 

1890 iis Century Dict. 1900 Sfectatar 15 Dec. 877 It 
behoves every Minister to be careful tothe point of fistidions- 
ness, or, if you will, pernickitliness. | 

Pernitrous Cem. — hyponitrous: see Per-1 5 b. 

+Pe'rnize, v. Obs. rare. [See-tze.] = Pers v.! 
W611 Curar, Nefonrnersa robée,,.to Purnize, or Apostatize 
it; to play the turne-coat. 

+ Pernoctalian. Oés, rare. [f. med.L. per- 
noctalia all-night vigils, f. pevnoclare > see next and 
-AN.] One who keeps vigil all night, 

1846 Hoon Ch, Diet, (ed. 5), Peruoctadians, watching all 
night, lung a custom with the more pious Christians, 
especially before the greater festivals, 

t+ Perno-ctate, 7. Ofs. rare—9, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pernoctire, f. Prr- 1 + nox, noct-em night.J 
To stay all night; to pass the night. 

1623 Cockenam, Jernoctate, to tarry all night. 

Pernoctation poinpkiz fan), [ad. L. fer 
noclation-ent a passing the night, n. of aetion f 
fernocdre: see prec.) The action of passing or 
spending the night; esp. in Zecé, use, spending 
the night in prayer; an all-night vigil. 

1633 Pryxse //istriontast?x 429 ‘Vhose Wiabolicall per. 
hoctations which are this day practised. 1649 Jer. Tavior 
Gt fHxemp, 1 Dive. iv. $16. 128 Instances of sack-c 
long fasts, pernoctation in prayers. 1725 H. Hournn datiz. 
Mud. xi. 017 Among the primttive Christians the Lurd’s day 
was always ushered in with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 1839 
W. 0. Masxine Laie Vations Ww. vi. (1875) 194 The rule of 
pernoctation and twenty-four hours possession. 1893 Dict. 
Wat. Siag. XNXYV. 334/1 He [PL A. Mahomed). . usect 
to go to Cambridge every evening by the last tain tn order 
to perform the pernoctation essential for keeping aterm. 

+Pernor. /aw. Oés. Also 5-7 pernour‘e, 
(3-er), 7 parnor, purnor, [a. Al. pornos - OF, 
preteor, -eur taker, £. freadre, pren-ant to take.] 
A taker or receiver, esp. of rent or profits of land 
or other property. 

[1292 Hritiox 1, axii. §14 Nos pernours de vilayle ou de 
autre chose [¢vaasé, Our takers of victuals or other things). 
1341 Aodls of Parl. 11. 133/2 Ev qe les Pernours puissent 
prendre les Leynes ] 1485 defi f/ee. UH, 0. 1 That the 
Demaundannt in every suche cas have his accion ayeust 
the. .pernours[Node/P. Peincr]ofthe profittes ofthe Londes 
or ‘Tenementes demaunded 1531 Dred. on Laws Engii.xxx, 
‘That wryt of anouyte lyeth neuer agaynst the pernoure: 
but onlye agaynst the granlour or his heyres. 1642 tr. 
Lervkias’ Vrof. Bk. ix. $606, 262 VC there he grauntee of a 
reol charge in fee, and a stranger js parnor of the rent. 

+Pernyng. Oés. rare—'. [? 

Usually taken as vbl.sb. or pre pple. of a conjectural vb. 
éera, metathesized variantof prexe, Preen. But the passage 
isobscure. Perh. ‘bitwene’ guverns‘ tortors and trulofez 

13.. Gaw. § Gr Aut, 611 Ou brode sylkyn bode & 
bryddez on semez, As papiayez paynted pernyng bitwene 
Tortors & trulofez entayled su pyk. , 

Perochial(], obs. ff. Panocutir. Perochito: 
sce PARAKEET. Peroffer, obs. f£ PRorren. 

Perofskite (pérg fskait). 1//. Also perov-, 
perow-. [Named 1839 from personal name /’c- 
vouské; see -ITE.] Titanate of calcium, occurring 
in crystals varying in colour from yellow to black. 

1844 Dana d/fu, (ed. 2) 424 Perovshite consists principally 
of titanic acid or oxide and fime, 1872 .Veetdd Cadad, Alin. 
122 Perowskite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Coffa's Nocks Class. 
39 Perofskite occurs as an accessory in chlorite-schist. 

Perogua, Perogue, obs. ff. Pinacea, Pirocue. 

+Poroko. Os. rare—', [perh. a variant of 
PEeRUKE, which, as also the It. Jerrecco, orig. meant 
‘hair of the head’, ‘long locks’, ‘shock of hair’.] 
app. The floss silk of a cocoon. 

1540 Treas Poore Alen 7b, Rawe sylke & namely of the 
Peroke of the sylke worme, 

Perokito: see PARAKEET. 


Peromelous (pieremélas), a. Zool. [f Gr. 
mnpopteAns with maimcd limbs (f mypés maimed + 
pedoslimb)+-ous.] Having the limbs defective or 
wanting, as the group /erome/a (Dumeéril 1841) or 
Ophiomorpha of Amphibians, now Asstopoda, 

1875 Huxtev in Lxeyed. Brit. 1. 751/1 Some Labyrinthoe 
donts were devoid of limbs, or peromelous. /éid. 7790/2 
The peromelous modification of the Labyrinthodont type. 

Peron, Peronal), obs. ff. PeRRoy, PARNEL. 

Peronate (pivrdnct),a. Bot. fad. L. pirénaius 
rough-booted, f. £270 boot of hide.] (See quot.) 

1832 Linney /utrod. Bot 396 @cronate ; taid thickly over 
with a woolly substance, ending in a sort of meal, ..'This 
term is only applied to the stipes of Fungi. 1866 Treas. 
Sot 3866/2. 

||Perone (pez). dvat. Alsoperona. [mod. 
L. peroné, perona, a. Gr. mepdvy a pin, a buckle, 
the fibula.| The Finuza or small bone of the leg. 

1693 ir. Blancards Phys Dict. (cd. 2), Perona, atso called 
Fibula, because it joyns the Muscles of the Leg. 1709 
Bear in Phil. Trans, XXVU.150 The Perone was fix'd to 
the 7id/a at the upper part, bya Pin, 1758 J.S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 334 The Peroné was broke obliquely. 

Peroneal (peronfal), a. Axat, [f. mod.L. 
perons-us (E. peroné: see prec.) +-AL.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the ferowe or fibula. 


1831 R. Kxox Clognet’s Anat. 223 A branch of the pero- 
ae artery, 1872 Mivart Alem. Anat, 177 Called the 


fibula, or peroneal bone of the leg. 


PERONEO.-. 


Peroneo- (perenze), comb. form of mod.L. 
peronéus, -wus, PERONEAL, forming adjs. applied 
1o ligaments, muscles, etc. connected with the 
fibula and with some other part denoted by the 
second element: as Peroneo-calca'neal, Peroneo- 
tarsal, Peroneo-ti‘bial. These may also be 
used ellipt. as shs. (sc. wzzscle, ete.). 

383¢ R. Kxox Cloguet's Anat, 225 Anterior Peroneo-tarsa} 
Ligament. 1872 Huseury lyology 21 A part of the pos- 
terior peroneo-tarsal ligament. 

||\Peroneus (peronzis). vet. [mod.L. (prop. 
adj., se. muscudus muscle), f. Perone.] Name 
given to various muscles connected with the fibula, 

1704 J. Warris Lex. Techs, 1, Peroneus prinus,a Muscle 
of the Farsus, 1872 Ihumpury Alyolegy 22 Insinuating 
itself between the peroneus muscle and the fibula. 1875 
Heuxtey & Martin Adem. Biol, (1883) 232 The peroneus: 
the argest and most external [muscle]. . 

| Peronium (péréunidm). Zool, Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. repéviov, dim. of nepdvy fibnia, pin.] 
Each of the cartilaginous processes connecting the 
bases of the tentacles with the marginal ring in the 
Narcomeduse, a section of the /éydrosoa. ence 
Pero‘nial a., of or pertaining to a peronium. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 749 In the .Var- 
comedus#,..a nerve extends from the outer ring beneath 
each peroninm. In the /egaathéde..the peronia are very 
rudimentary. 1898 Sevewick Terthh. Zool, 1.136 Oteporpae 
or peronia! streaks of ectoderm passing from the auditory 
tentacles may be present. 


|| Peronospora (perenp’spora’. Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mepovy pin, etc. (see PERONE) + omdpos seed, 
Svone.J] A genns of minute parasitic fungi (moulds 


or mildews), of which several species cause very | 


destructive discases in varions plants, as 7, wt/écola 
in the grape-vine, and /. ¢zfestans in the potato. 

1884 S. Hinnern in 7ées 27 Dec., Definite tracing of 
the resting spores of the peronospora, 1892 Daily News 
9 July 3/5 Vines and olives are promising, and the perono- 
spora..has till now caused no sensible damage. 1895 77s 
2 Jan. 13/2 Reports of the appearance of peronosporos on 
the growing crap [of currants]. 

Peropod (pieréped), a.and sé. Zoo/. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. /éropoda, {. Gr. nnpés maimed + 703- foot.] 
a. adj. Having rudimentary hind limbs, as certain 
serpents; belonging to the division /%rofo./a of 
serpents, including the pythons, boas, etc. b. sé. 
A serpent of this division. So Pero‘podons a. 

1878 Kew Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 490 Vn all O phiclii, 
amoung which the Peropoda only are provided cant any 
rudiments at all, 

‘+ Peropus. 04s. Also 7 paropa, parapos, 
piropus, 8 pyropus. [Origin unascertained.] A 
kind of fabric used in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the same as or similar to PARAGON. 

c1605 “illeg. Worsted Weavers (B.M. Add. MS. 12504, 
art. 64) A peropus and paragon [arc] all one [cloth]. /6éd. 
[see Panacon 4, 5] 1622 ionoen Making Silk 25 Be it 
say, Piropns, the backside of old Velnet, or such like stnffe 
as hath no wooll on it. 1623 J. Tavior (Water P.) Praise 
Henipseed Wks. (1630) 111. 64/2 Rash, Taffata, Paropa, and 
Nouato, Shagge, Fillizetta, Damaske and Mockado. 1624 
in Naworth Housch, Bks, (Surtees) 214, 10 yards of watered 

cropus .. to make my Lady a cassock, xxx’. 1628 in J. C. 
en Middlesex County Kee. \\. 184 Stealing of a 
peece of imbrodercd Peropus. 1706 in Watson Coll, Scot 
Poets 1, 28 No proud Pyropus, Paragon, Or Chackarally. 

Peroqua, Peroque, obs. ff. Piracua, Panocug. 

Perorate (pe‘rorat), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
jerorare to speak at length or to the close, f. 
PER- t + drare to speak.] 

l. iatr. To speak at length, deliver an oration. 

1603 Sin C. Hevpon Jud. Astrol. xxii. 493 Now hauing 
perorated (as he thinkes) sufficiently, he beginnes to growe 
toaconclusion. 1620 rent tr, Sarpi’s Counc. Trent 
125 They should demand of the Pope, some man of worth to 
perorate against thenccnsed, 1827 Cartyvir Aisc., Kickter 
(1869) 4 Dr. Gabler and Dr, Spazier were perorating over the 

rave. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogma (1876) 331 They will 
et the intelligent Unitarian perorate for ever about the 
Atonement if he likes. : ; 

b. érans. To utter with declamation, declaim. 

168: Cotvin Whigs Supplic. (39751) a Thus did he perorat 
his fliting. 1850 CarcyLe Latlerd, famph. ii. (1872) 60 A 
foolish stump-orator, perorating. . mere benevolences. 

2. intr, To sum up or conclnde a speech or 


oration; to ulter the peroration of a speech. 

1808 De Quincey Let. fo Sister 20 June in‘ H. A. Page’ 
Life (1877) J. 140, J summed up or perorated by impressing 
on his misguided mind that fete. 1828 Honuouse //ist. 
fllustr. (ed. 2) 336 The following innocent conclusion with 
which Visconti perorates. 1855 BrowninG Old ict. Florence 
xxxiv, How we shall prologuize, how we shall perorate. 

Ilence Pe-rorating f//. a. 

1897 Daily News 17 Mar. 6/4 [He] has that besetting sin 
of perorating speakers—he drops his voice at the close of 
his periods. | 

Peroration (peroré'Jon).  [ad. L. Aerdration- 
em the winding up of a speech, n. of action from 
L. perorare. see prec. So obs. F. pdroration, F. 
péroraison.] : 

1. The concluding part of an oration, specch, or 
written discourse, In which the speaker or writer 
sums up and commends to his audience with force or 
earnestness the matter which he has placed before 
them ; hence, any rhetorical conclusion to a speech. 


t 


! 


714, 


¢1440 Carcrave Life St. Nath. 1. 536 This was at pat 
tyme hir peroracyon. 1570 Foxa A. § J/, (ed. 2) 1205/2 
Finally in the end of hys peroratian, be conclndeth the whole 
summe of hys minde, in this effect. “42663 Cowrev Verses & 
Ess. (1669) 73 Which if J should undertake to do J should 
never get to the Peroration. 1790 Bure #r. Rev. Wks. V. 
131 When he arrives at his peroration. 1875 Hers Soc. 
Press. viii. 113 We should be all along preparing for his 
conclusion, or peroration, . 

2. A discourse; a rhetorical passage. 

1593 Suaks. 2 ¢/en. V1, 1. i. 105 Nephew, what means this 
passionate discnurse? This peroration with such cireum- 
stance. 1607 Torsett. Four Beasts Ep. Ded., Leaning 
these perorations, | will endeanor to proue vnto you [etc.]. 
1649 Buuwer Pathomyot. Pref. \vj b, Dr. Floud being the 
first that in his peroration exhibited such a kind of Method. 
1833-6 J. H. Newnan J/isé. S&. (1873) 11.11. xi 295 At other 
times, his peroration contains more..elevated sentiments. 

Nence Perora'tional a., of or pertaining to a 
peroration. 

1868 Spectator 1 Feb. 120 One of those desperate snatches 
at a perorational metaphor which always remind one of Mr. 
‘Toots's peroration at the wedding breakfast. 

Perorator (pe roreiter). rare. [Agent-n. in 
L. form from ferdrare to Peronate.] One who 


perorates; + the speaker of an cpilogue, 

1560 IxcELEND Pisoh Child (Percy Soc.) 55 Vere the 
Ryche Man and his Sonne go out, and in commeth the Per- 
oratour, 1827 CarLyLe Germ. Nout. WT. 219 Six well-con- 
ditioned perorators. ; 

So Pero‘ratory a., of or pertaining to peroration ; 
sb., utterance of a peroration. 

1882 Socicty 16 Dec. 8/1 A string of rounded peroratory 
periods, 1903 [Vestn Gaz, 2 Dec, 2/2 There were occasional 
lapses into what we can only call sentimental peroratory. 

+ Pero're, v. Ols. rare. [a. F. pérore-r (1507 
in llatz-Darm.), ad. L. ferdrdre to PERoRate.] 
intr, To perorate, make 2 peroration. 

1594 R. Asuney tr. Loys fe Key 76 When you perored and 
pleaded. /éid. 95 In Athens..it was not lawful in peroring 
to mone affections. Fi 

Perosen, -in, variants of Prerrosin Ods. 

Perosseous (porg'séas), a. Physiol. [f. PEr- 
+ L, os bone, after osseous.] Taking place through 
the substance of the bone. 

1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VINE. 108 We should expect.. 
that the perosseous hearing shonld be affected step by step 
with the meatal. 

Peroxide (parg'ksid). Chew. [f. Per- 5a 
(see note there) + OxtpE.] That compound of 
oxygen with another element which contains the 
greatest possible proportion of oxygen. 

1804 T. “‘Tiomsox Chem. (ed. 2) 1. 103 When a metal has 
combined with as much oxygen as possible, I shall denote 
the componnd formed by the term pero.ride; indicating by 
it, that ihe metal is thoroughly oxidized. ‘Thus we have., 
the terms protecide and peroxide to denote the minimum 
and maximum of oxidizement; and the terms dentaride, 
tritoxvide, etc. to denote all the intermediate states which 
are capable of being formed. 1804 Hatcuett in Phil Trans. 
XCLV. 324 ‘The air,. .after the wax is burned, combines with 
the superficial part of the oxide, and convertsa portion of it 
into the retl or peroxide. 1812 Six H. Davy Chem, Philos. 
380 There are two definite combinations of tin and oxygene : 
the first, which may be called the profoxide, is gray; the 
second, which may be calted the fero.ride, is white. 1854 J. 
Scnerern in Orr's Cire. St. Chent. 305 Binoxide or Peroxide 
of Hydrogen. 1873 Dawson arth § Alan vi, 110 Peroxide 
of iron or iron rust. | 1881 Brut Sound dy Radiant Energy 
38 A test-tube containing peroxide of nitrogen. 

Hence + Pero‘xidate, Peroxidize wis. trans. 
and ixtr., to convert, or become converted, into 
a peroxide; to combine with the largest possible 
proportion of oxygen; whence Peroxida‘tion, 
Pero'xidizement, conversion into a peroxide, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 918/2 *Peroxidated. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 39 The “peroxidation of the iron renders it less 
soluble in the sulphuric acid. 1842 Parnece Chem. Anal, 
(1845) 334 To prevent the peroxidation, hy the air, of any 
appreciable quantity of the protoxide ofiron. 1827 Faranay 
Chen, Manip. xiv. 310 Till the whole of the earth is *per- 
oxidized, 1880 Garroo & Baxter Mat, Aled 150 The use 
of the chlorine and carbonate of zinc..is to peroxidize and 
Brean any iron. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 225 In order to 
ix the iron by its *peroxidizement. 

+ Perpaeate, «7. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perpiedre to quict completely, f. PER- 2 + 
pacire to Pacate.] 

1623 Cockrram, Perpacate, to set all things in order. 

Perpen, variant of PARPEN. 

Perpend (pompend), v. arch. [ad. L. per- 
pendiye to weigh exactly, ponder, consider, f. 
Per- 2 + fendére to weigh, pay, ponder. ] 

l. Zrans. To weigh mentally, ponder, consider, 
examine, investigate. (With simple obj. or obj. cl.) 

1529-8 Fox Let. fo Gardiner in Strype Ecch Mem, (1721) 
1. App. xxvi. 79 My Lords grace... perpending and ponder: 
ing the exoneration of his own conscience. 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, 1. iv. 8 Perpend my words O Signieur Dewe, and 
marke, 1660 H. More Alyst. Godl. x. it. 496 They being 
not at leisure to perpend things to the bottom. 1762 StERNE 
Tr. Shandy VV. xvi, There are a thonsand resolutions «, 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1821 Byron Juax v. Ixxii, 
{ shall perpend if your proposal may Te such as 1 can 
properly accept. | 

b. aédsoé. or tntr. 

r6or Suans. Jel. N. v. i. 307 Therefore, perpend my 
Princesse, and gine eare. 1848 Slackw. Mag. LXV. 107 
Perpend upon this..at your feisure. 1868 W. R. GreG 
Lit. & Soc. Judgm, 152 They are..too impatient to perpend 
and reflect. 


ed 


PERPENDICULAR. 


+2. To weigh ina balance. (A Latinism.) Oés. 

1660 Stan.ey /fist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 375/2 He thinks how 
Jong Cancer the day extends, And Capricorn the night: 
Himself perpends In a just ballance, that no flaw there be, 
Nothing exuberant, but that all agree. 

Hence Perpe'nding v4/. s/.; + Perpesndment. 

1667 WatrRnouse Fire Lond. 48 Great enterprises alwaycs 
requiring grave perpendment of the method, 168: R. Frem- 
inc Fulfill. Script. (1801) 1. 246 O that these would but by 
aserionus perpending consider the work of the Lord. 1868 
F. E. Pacet Lucretia 190, 1 had barely finished my per- 
pendings and explorations, when [etc.]. 

Perpend, obs. form of PARPEN. 

+Perpe'ndant, -ent, 2. 00s. rare. [f. Prr- 
4 + PENDANT, -ENT.] a. Remaining appendant. 
b. Hanging down very much. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk. x. § 643. 278 A man seised of 
a mannor unto which an advowson is appendant doth thereof 
enfeoffe a stranger ‘Exceptis, reservatis etc. or Praeter ’ one 
acre, and name the acre, and the Advowson, this is a good 
exception.,.And the Advowson shall be perpendant unto the 
acre which is reserved. 1650 Butwer Anthrofomet. xi. 108 
Their perpendent Lips hang down above a Cubite low. 

+Perpender, Aasonry. Obs. [f. perpend, 
PAaRrEN + -ERL] = Parrex. 

1611 Corcr, Perfins, perpenders, or perpent stones; 
stones made tst as thick asa wall, and shewing their 
smoothed ends on cither side thereof. 1755 in Jounson 
ferronconsly explained as ‘a coping stone ‘}. 


+Perpendicle. Oss. rare. [a. OF. fer- 
pendicle (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pespen- 
diculum plummet, plumb-line, f. *ferpendcre, f. 
VER- 2 + fendére to hang. Cf. mod.F. ferper- 
dicule (16th c.), It. ferfendicolo.] A plumb-line. 

14.. in Halliwell Rava ath, (1841) 58 Come toward and 
go froward til be perpendicle, pat es to say fe threde whereon 
be plumbe henges falle vpon pe mydel lyne of be quadrant. 
1686 Biount Glossogr., Perpendicle, a plumb line,..with 
lead at the end. 1755 Jounson, Perfendicle, anything 
hanging down by a straight line. 1867 Suvtn Sailor's 
Waord.dh., Perpendicle, the plumb-line of an old quadrant. 

Perpendicular (péipénditkivlax), a., adv., 
and st. Also 6 -pent-. [a. OF. perfendiculer, 
-ter, = Sp. perpendicular, UL. perpendicolare, aa. L. 
perpendicular-ts, {, perpendicul-um: see prec. and 
“ARI, Mod.F, has the parallel form perfendien- 
laire, ad. L. perfendicularius (both forms in 
Frontinns tst ¢.).] 

A. adj. 1. Sitnated at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon, or directly np or down ; vertical. 

€1391 Cuaucen Astrol. u. § 23 Thow most hane a plomet 
hanging on a lyne heyer than thin hened on a perche, & 
thilke lyne mot lanee euene perpendiculer by-twixe the pool 
& thin eye. 1355 Epen Decades t21 Tt receaneth the soonne 
beames at noonetyde directly perpenticular ouer their heades. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert 7raz. (ed, 2) 193 In the Sunnes per- 
pendicnlar glances, wee found it hot. 1725 De For Vay. 
round World (1840) 326 The water of the lake was swelled 
abont two feet perpendicular. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art I. 74 
Measure the perpendicular height of the fall of water, in feet. 
Cem Greener Breech Loader 211 The prettiest of shots and 
adifficult one to make is the perpeodicular shot. 

b. Of an ascent or descent: Nearly vertical ; 
very steep, precipitous. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. [V,u. iv. 378 The sprightly Scot of 
Scots, Dowglas, he that runnes a Horse-backe vp a Hill 
perpendicular. 1822 Byron //eaven & Earth 1. ii, Trees 
that twine their roots with stone In perpendicular places. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. iii, A female voice, proceeding 
from a perpendicular staircase at the end of the passage. 
1880 /raser's Alag. May 650 Slippery steps .. connect the 
various stories of this perpendicular hamlet. 

c. Of persons: Of creet figure or attitude when 
standing or riding; also, upright; (4eworous) in 
a standing position. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 44 (Bidet) He canter'd 
away before me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. 
1826 Miss Mitroao Millage Ser. i. (1863) 319 A stiff per- 
pendicvlar old maid. 1851 Cartyte Sterling u. i. (1872) 89 
A stont broad gentleman of sixty, perpendicular in attitude. 
1859 Sunday Times 16 Oct. 5/3 Fvery seat..was occupied 
and perpendicular accommodation threatened to be at a 
premium. 1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/3 In the slang of the 
trade perpendicular drinking is the drinking that goes onat 
bars, the customer standing. =a 

+d. fig. Direetly leading és, entailing, or ante- 
cedent 70; direct. Obs. : 

[2579 J. Stuspes Gopiegn/E es Thyss french mariage is 
P ake very rightest perpendicular downfal that can be 
Saaenelena tbe point franca to our English statc.] 1632 
Litucow 7rav. 1. 166 To these of the first reason, there 15 
another perpendicular cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ef wx 44 nOseferine the order and theorie of causes per- 
pendicular to their effects. 1651 Bices Vew Disp. 149 Vhe 
prime indication perpendicular to health, and conducible to 
perfect restanration, 

+e. Directly dependent. Oés. 

sss Even Decades 48, 1 haue added this [book] to the 
tenthe as a perpendiculer lyne, and as it werea backe guyde 
or rerewarde to the other. Jéfd. 50, I wyll nowe therfore 
soo make an ende of this perpendiculer conclusion of the hole 
Decade, 1632 Litucow 7raz. 11. 58 A perpendicular Pro- 
nince annexed to it. 16gt-8 Norms Pract. Disc. (171 rom 
239 To have our Wills intirely conformable, and as it were 
Perpendicular to his. : — 

2. Geon, Of a line or, plane: Having a direction 


at right angles to a given line, plane, or surface. 


Const. fo (+ wth). 

A line is said to Be erpendicaler {now more usually 
Normat) to a curve when it mects the tangent at the point 
of interséction at rigbt angles, . 


— 4 


PERPENDICULAR. 


rg7o Bitincstey Zucdid 1, def, x. 3 The sight lyne which 
standeth erected, is called a perpendiculer Nine to that vpon 
which it standeth, 1624 Worron Arcése. in Relig. (1651) 
224 That the Walls be most exactly perpendicular to the 
Ground-Work; for the right Angle ..is the true cause of all 
Stability, both in Artificial and Natural Positions, 1667 
Primatt City § C. Buik?.159 How to draw a Perpendicular 
Line from any Point, to any Line given, 1715 Leont 
Palladio’s Archit, (1742) 1. 11 ‘he middle of the upniost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
nethermost. 1882 Ninenix Unipl. Kinemat. 37 Moving 
ina plane perpendicniar to the axis. ‘ 

38. Arch, Applied (first by Kickman) to the third 
or Florid style of Inglish Pointed Architecture, 
developed out of the Decorated style in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and prevalent 
throughout the fifteenth, characterized by the 


vertical lines of its tracery. 

1812-15 Rickman Styles of Arcait. (1817) 44 Derpendicular 
English. ..Vhe name clearly designates this style, for the 
mullions of the windows, and the ornamental pannellings run 
in perpendicular lines. 1820 D. ‘Yurner Four Normandy 
1. 167 Nowhere. .have ! been ahleto trace among our Gallic 
neighbours the existence of the simple perpendicular style. 
1875 Stupss Const, ffist. VW. xvii, 625 ‘The unmeaning 
symmetry of the Perpendicular Style. 904 J. T. Fowner 
Durham Univ. 10 “three good Perpendicular windows. 


4. Comb. : 

¢1865 Lo. Brovenam in Crrc. Seo 1. Introd. Disc. 6 The 
Third side of a perpendicular-sided triangle. 

+B. adv. In a perpendicular manner; perpen: 
dicularly, vertically. Ods. 

ferzq1: see A. 1.) 1527 R. Tuorxe in Hakluyt Jey, (1589) 
253 The one in the Occidentall part descendeth perpendicular 
vpon the 175 degree, 1699 Evutyn Nad. fort. (ed. 9) 63 
Ii the ‘Tree be too ponderous to be lifted perpendicular by 
the Mand alone, 1792 M/unchausen's Trav. Suppl. 80 To 
fall near two miles perpendicular. 

C. sé. 1. An instrument or appliance for indicat- 
ing the vertical line from any point: eg. a 
mason’s or builder’s plunb-rule or plumb-level ; 
a guimer’s level : see quots. 

1603 i. Jonson Yas. f #autertatum. Wks, (Riuldg.) 531/2 
In her lap she held a perpendicular or level, as the ensign 
of evenness and rest. 1664 Butter Afi. iii, 1019 TI 
make them serve for perpendic’lars As true as e’er were 
used by Bricklayers. a1g2zz7 Newton Chrouol. Amended 
£ (1728) 148 Da:dalus..invented the chip-ax, and saw, and 
wimble, and perpendicular. 1792 Traas, Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 
JIT, 184 An instrument. .called a Perpendicular, to be used 
instead of a quadrant of altitude with the artificial globes. 
19 fantologia, Perpendicular, in gunnery, is a small 
instrument, used for finding the centre line of a piece in the 
operation of pointing it to a given object. 1859 F. A. 
Grirewrns Artit, Afan, (1862) 121 One quadrant, one per- 
pendicular, for every four or five mortars, 

2. A line at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon, a vertical line; also, a vertical plane or 
face; /oosely, a very steep or precipitous face; 
a steep. Zhe perpendicular (se. line, direction). 

1632 Litucow /'rav. x. 432 The Perpendiculars of long- 
reaching Caucasus. 1656 hens Surv, france 4 Rising 
from the bottom to the tep ina perpendicular. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyster’s Trav. (1760) Y1. 343 The tower of this church is 
observed to lean a little from the perpendicular. 1772-84 
Cook's Voy, (1790) 1V. sot The tide rises and falls about 
six feet, upon a perpendicular, 1817 Byron Afan/fied 11, ji. 
4 O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular. 1837-9 Hatta 
Hist. Lit, ¥. 1. iii, § 29, 160 Fioravanti..is said..to have 
restored to the perpendicular [a tower]at Cento seventy-five 
feet high, wEICRIEAA swerved five feet. 1838 Cioid Eng. 5 
Arch. Frul. V. 394/1 The length of the Avdy is 1s5 feet 
between the perpendiculars. 

b. Upright or erect position or attitude; also fe. 
moral uprightness, rectitude. 

1859 Geo. Evior A. Bede iv, For my part, I think it's 
better to see when your perpendicular’s true, than to see a 
ghost. 1862 Lowent Bigow /’. Ser. 1. iii, ‘They suit. .nut 
your Southun Boe eee thet keeps his parpendic’lar, 1874 

Y, Harpy Madding Crowd iii, Springing to her accustomed 
perpendicular like a bowed sapling. .she seated herself in 
the manner demanded by the saddle. 1884 ‘FeNnyson Becket 
u. ti, Your lordship affects the unwavering perpendicular. 

¢. (s/ang.) A meal taken standing ; an entertain- 
ment or party at which most of the guests remain 
standing. 

1871 ‘M, Lecrano” Caméb. Freshon, xxi, This was the 
first occasion on which he had been honoured with an 
invitation to a Perpendicular, as such entertainments are 
styled, 1873 Slang Dict., Perpendicular, a lunch taken 
standing-up at a tavern bar. 1882 Eoxa Lyate Donovan 
ix. J. 207, dutifully attended my mother to three fashion- 
able crowds—‘ perpendiculars ’is the best name for them, for 
tbere is generally barely room for standing, 1890 RomaNEs 
in Life 266 Yesterday we had here [at Edinburgh] what at 
Cambridge used to be called a ‘perpendicular ’—twenty 
students to supper. 

3. Geom. A straight line at right angles toa given 
line, plane, or surface. (Chiefly in phr. fo draw a 
perpendicular to a \ine, to raise a p. upon a Vine, fo 
let falla p. upon aline from eet without it, etc.) 
3571 Dicces Pantom., Math. Treat, def. xxiii. T iij, A 
line falling from any solide angle of these bodyes perpen- 
dicularlye on the opposite playne or base, shall be named 
that solides Perpendiculare. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Sechn. 1, 
Perpendicular to a Parabola, is a Right Line cutting the 
Parabola in the Point in which any other Right Line touches 
it, and which is also its self Perpendicular to that ‘Tangent. 
1806 Hutton Course Math. 1, 286 A Perpendicular is the 
Shortest Line that can be drawn from a Given Point to an 
Indefinite Line. 1827 /dfd. 14.346 A perpendicular measures 
the distance of any point froma plane. 


) 
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Perpendicularity (psapéndikisleriti).  [f. 
L. type */erpendiculiretiis,f. perpendiculdr-ts + see 
prec. and -ity. Cf. mod.l’. fesperndicnlaritdé (1741 
in Diet. Acad.), Sp., It. perpendiculartta.) 

1. Vertical or upright position; upright attitude 
or posture; verticality. 

1589 Purtennam Lng. /oesiv i. x. (Mrb,) 102 In buildings 
of stone or bricke the mason gineth a band..to hold in the 
worke fast and maintaine the perpendicularitie of the wall. 
1664 Powrr £.xf, Philos. u. vi0 Pendents..aultiply their 
undulations before they rest in theirdesired Perpendicularity. 
1760 Stices in PA Trans. LUE. 42 The column supported 
its perpendicularity: near a quarter of an hour, 1874 Parker 
Geth, Archit, v. vic 195 Verpendicularity is..the charac. 
teristic of these windows. 1874 T. Harpy Jadidtiag Crowd 
xviii, His square-framed perpendicularity stowed more fully 
now than in the crowd and bustle of the narket-house. 

2. Geom. Yosition or direction at right angles fo 
a given line, surface, or plane. 

1725 Warts /ogic 1. li. § 3 ‘The perpendicularigg of these 
lines to each other, is the difference ofa right anBle. _ 1841 
J. R. Votnc Math. Dissert. it, 73 ‘Vhey preserve their per- 
pendicularity to one another, 1872 Proctor #ss. cistron. 
xxv. jer Perpendicularity of intersection. 

Perpendicularly (p5iptnditki#aali), ade. 
[f. PERPENDICULAR a.+-LY %.] Ina perpendicular 
manner. 1, Directly up or down, vertically. 

1555 Korn Decades 94 The soonne hauinge his course per- 
pendiculerly or directly oner the same. 1605 Sttaxs. Acar 
wv. vi 54 The altitude Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. 
1725 De For lay. round World (1840) 333 It rose about 
two fathoms perpendicularly, 1885 Sfecfater 8 Aug. 1045/1 
The trees .. grow perpendicularly for too feet before the 
branches commence, 

+b. fg. Directly. Ods. 

1658 J. Jones Ovfd'’s [b/s 48 Gods presence is everywhere 
but more perpendicularly in his ‘Temple. 1688 Nekris 
Theory Love Pref. 4 ‘Vo write nothing but what is directly 
aod perpendicularly to the Point in hand. 

2. Geom. At right angles to some line or plane. 

1570 Binuinesiey fuclid 1. Post. iv. 6 N right angle is 
caused of one right lyne falling perpendicularly vppon an 
other, 1667 Primatr City & Cy &uidd. 1sg A right Line 
drawn cuts the Line given perpendicularly. 1703 Moxon 
Mech Exerc. 208 You must not hold the Blade of this Vuol 
perpendicularly before the Work,..butaslant. 18979 Cussed/'s 
Fecha, Educ, st. 349/2 Cogs or pins placed perpendicularly 
to the face of the wheel. 

Perpendi‘cularness. 7a. 
-neSS.]  Perpendicularity. 

1606 G. Wlooncockr] /fist, festine xxiv. yo Munified.. 
with the Perpencdicularnes and quarry of the rocke. 1727 
in Battey vol. We 

+ Perpensa'tion. Oés, ruremo, [ad. L. fer- 
fensalion-em, from perpensdre to weigh or consider 
carefully, freq. of perfemlire to PERPEND.J 

1623 Cockrram, Jerpensation, a due examining. 1658 
Purnius, Perpension, or Perpensation. 

+ Perpe'nsed, @. Ods. rare. [f. OF. per- 
pensd (13th c.), pa. pple. of ferpenser, or f. 1. per 
pens-us (see PERPENSITY) + -ED.] ‘Thoroughly 
considered, thought out, deliberate: = L. perpensus. 
Ilence +Perpensedly adv., with deliberation, de- 
liberately: = L. perpense. 

ersgo tr. Pol. erg. Hag. fist. (Camden No, 29) 102 Vhat 
he might set forwarde his perpensed malitious Enterprise. 
1624 be. Mountacu fwuned, Addr. 136 Mf men doe not con- 
sider their sayings perpensedly. 

+ Perpension. 0és. [n. of action f. L. per- 
fendtre, perpens- to PERPENT.] Mental weighing ; 
thorough consideration or reflection ; deliberation. 

1646 Six T. Browne /'semd, Mf. 1, vii. 25 Unto reasonable 
perpensions it hath no place in some Sciences, small in 
others, 1661 Lovin Style of Script. 238 The Disparity of 
the Influences of the Bare Belief and the Due Perpension 
ofa Truth. 1674 R. Gonerrey fy. § Ad, Physic Vref, Vo 
do which, after serious perpension, F was easily inclin’d. 

tPerpensity. 065. rare—". [f. Li perpensus 
deliberate, pa. pple. of perpendive + -1ty.]  Atten- 
tion. 

x704 Swit 7. Td ix, I desire the reader to attend with 
the utmost perpensity, 

+ Perpensive, 2. Obs. rare". [f. L. fer- 
pens-us deliberate + -1VE.] Deliberative. 

1647 Waro Simp, Cobler 38 It is rather Christian modesty 
than shame..to be very perpensive. - 

Perpent, variant of PARPEN, 

+ Pe:rperacu'te, c. Ods. [f. Per- 4 + Per 
AcuTE (which already contains the same prefix).] 
Intensely or excessively acute. 

1647 Waro Sintp. Cobler 23 To still the sad unquietnesse 
and per-peracute contentions of that most comfortable 
and renowned island. 1661 Lovett. A/st. Aninn & Alin. 
438 If simply acute they may be judged on the fourteenth 
day: Lf peracute on the seventh; if Perperacute on the 
fourth, 1665 Harvey Advice agst, Plague 10 Per-per-acute 
malign Feaver. 1671 Beacrave Astrod, Physic 26 There 
are also some Sicknesses perperacute. 

+ Perperous, a. Obs, rare—°. [f. L. ferper-us 
heedless, inconsiderate, faulty, erroneous + -0us.] 
Hence + Pe'rperously adv. Obs. rare) (FE 
L. perpere}, foolishly, erroncously, wrongly ; 
+Perperitude Oés. rare°, inconsiderateness, 
foolish error. 

1623 CocKERAM, Pes heggiede, rudenesse, 1657 ToMt.INSoN 
Renou's Disp, 398 Not the factitious Lacca as some per- 
perously imagine, 1657 PAysicad Dict., Perperousty, foolishly 
and uaskilfully. 


[f. as prec. + 


* PERPETRATRIX. 


tPerpe'ssion, Ols. rare. [ad. L. ferfes- 
S16n-em, 1, PER-1,2 + passidn-emsuflering, PAsston.] 

1, Endurance of suffering. 

a 1603 T. Caniwricut Coufut, Rhent. NM. 1. (1618) 629 
Free from all perpession or painfull passion. 1628 Gauce 
Pract, The. (1629) 167 Yet was our Saniour both. .terrified 
in the apprehension of Wrath; and in the perpession of 
Death, crucified. 1659 Puanson Creed xii. (1740) 393 ‘The 
eternity of destruction in the language of Seripture signifies 
a perpetual perpession and duration in misery. 

4. Suffering of impact or influence. rare". 

1675 J. Smet Che. Helig. App. tt. 13 Aseribing all... to 
the Perpessions, Collisions, Mutatiotus aud Mixtures of 
Natural Beings among themselves, 

+ Perpet. Oés. Abbreviation of PErreTUANA. 

171g in Somers Jrecés HW. 38 Flannels, Perpets, Serges 
and Stuffs laported from Christanas 1708 to Christaias 1709. 
3748 De Foe's Hug. Tradesman siyii. (841) Me 1900 The 
county of Essex is chiefly taken up with the manufucture of 
bags and perpets. 

Perpetrable (psapéuab'), @ fad. late L, 
ferpelrdbilis \Vertull. ¢200°, £. perpetrire: sec 
below and -ante.] Capable of being perpetrated. 

1734 Nortu Ayam 0 ii. (1740) 128 No Wickeduess per- 
petrable with Safety will be left undone, 

+ Perpetrate, pu. ppl. Obs. Also 5-6 -at. 
[ad. L. perpetrtt-is, pa. pple. of ferpetrire + see 
next, In use befure introduction of the finite vb., 
and after that as its pa. pple., until displaced by 
Perpetrated.|  Perpetrated. 

1472-3 Noils of Parit. VA. g/t Treasous and Melonyes 
by any persone dune or penpetrat. a 1§q8 Hat. Clon, 
fede, CF 244 Phe great tyrannye. that he and his people 
had perpetrate and conmitted: x1gqg Compl. Scat. x. 22 
‘These crac! inuasions perpetiat contrar onre realme. c 161g 
Sie W. Menen Dido § aves 1.375 Pigmalion's cruell crine, 
Against her mate in privy perpetrate. 

Perpetrate pSaptuet), vw. [f ppl. stem of 
L. fer felrdre to carry through, execute, perform, 
f, Pek 1 + paérare to bring to pass, cficet. In 
Latin, the thing perpetrated might be good or bad; 
but in Eng. the verb, having been first used in the 
statutes in reference tothe committing of crimes, has 
been associated with evil deeds.] “aus. ‘To per- 
form, execute, or commit (a crime or evil deed). 

1847 slet 1 Kaw, 17,0012 $5 Vf anny parsone being ous 
conmicted, . shall. .eftsones commit or perpetiate anny of the 
offences hefore mentioned. 1981 Lawnakun £irea. u. vii 
(1588) 264 If the offence bee perpetrated in a Barne of the 
house, 1634 Sie ‘T. Mexsert Yrac. 34 Yo perpetrate like 
villany on the other Princes, 1749 Sviotrerr Aegiide v. ii, 
The auspicious hour To perpetrate the deed, 1855 Paiscort 
Philip HM, Lo vie 79 All the usual atrocities were perpe- 
tated by the brutal soldiery, 

+b. in neutral sense. Obs. rare. 

1663 Burren flied. i. 881 Success, the mark no mortal 
Wit, Or surest hand can always hie: For whatsve’er we 
perpetrate, We do but row, ware steer'd by Fate. F 

¢c. colle, Used humorously of doing anything 
which the speaker affects to treat as execrable or 
sucking; aslo perpetrate a pun,a caricature, ele. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirdcy xxxi, Sir Philip induced two of 
his sisters to perpetrate a duct. 1861 Craix //ist. Fay. 
Lit, VW. 173 bt was now that they Tate and Brady] per- 
petrated in concert their version, or perversion, of the 
Psalon, with which we are still afflicted. Wo. One of the 
Worst yHins ever perpetrated. 

Nence Perpetrated ///.a., Pesrpetrating 74/54. 

1ssgz_ HtLort, Perpetrated, La aiid 1643, Mittox 
Pivorce uw iii, The perpetrating of an odious and manifold 
sin, 1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind, Mp. Ded. 3 ‘Vhe most 
perpetrated villany committed in the sight of the sun. 1697 
Drvnes Enid vit. 452 The forests, which. Fierce Romulus 
for perpetrated crimes A sacred refuge made. 

Perpetration (p5ipétréifon).  [ad. L. perfe- 
(ralion-em, 1. of action from ferpelrdre to PER- 
PETRATE: So in mod.}’, (Littré).] The action of 
perpetrating or performing (an evil deed); the 
committing (of a crime); also, the action per- 
petrated ; a wicked or cruel action ; an atrocity. 

¢1480 Mirour Saluacioun 3961 Of a syne dedely. after 
perpetracionne, 1534 Act 26 ffen. Vil/,c. 681 The people 
of Wales. -haue.. perseuered in perpetracion and commission 
of diuers & mamfold theftes, 1680 Counterplots 4 The 
flagitions Atchievements and most nefandous perpetrations 
of that Parliament. 1797 Mrs. Rapcwtrre /fa/fav iv, Aman 
whose passions might impel him to the perpetration of 
almost any crime. 1854 J. 1L Newman Lecé. fist, Turks 
UL 1,136 Lhe savage perpetrations of Zingis and Timour. 

tb. Performance (in neutral sense). Ods. rare. 

@ 1631 Donne Serm., Matt. v. 16 (1640) 79 In the acting 
and perpetration of a good work. : F 

e, collog. The execution of something which the 
speaker humorously affeets to consider’ very bad or 
‘atrocious’, or as execrably performed. 

1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers 1. 215 The whimsical perpetra- 
tions of Borromint 

Perpetrator (psapétre'tar).  [a. L. perpetra- 
for, agent-n. from ferpetrdre to PERPETRATE.] One 
who perpetrates or commits (an evil deed). 

1570 Foxe A, § A, (ed. 2) 110/2 Estemed asmenquellersand 
perpetratours of iost wicked factes. 1769 BLacKsSTONE 
Comm. VV, iil. 34 The actor or absolute perpetrator of the 
crime, 1828 Scott F. Al. Perth xix, The perpetrator of this 
foul murder. 186a Burton B&, Hunter (1863) 183 What is 
often said..of other crimes..if the perpetrator be sufficiently 
illustrious, it becomes a virtue, e 

Ilence Pe‘rpetra.tress, Perpetratrix(-trtriks) 
[see -Fss, -RIx], a female perpetrator, 


PERPETRE. — 


1889 H. F. Woop ce i be of Rue Cain vi.82 Mistress 
Lurid, perpetratress of those naughty tales. 1894 MWestw. 
Gaz. 15 June, Constance Kent..the perpetratrix of the Road 


murder. 
+Perpetre, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. perpétre-r 


(14th c.), ad. L. perpetrare.] trans. To perpetrate, 
1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 26 Ve detestable cryme, per- 
etred and commysed in the persone of her swete and 

bre amyable husbonde. 1491 — !iéas Patr. (W. de W. 

1493) t. xxviii. 24b/t He beynge on a time in his cell or 

lytyl hous was perpetred & commysed a murdre by some 

homycides. ‘ i 
Perpetuable (paipe'tiz’b'l), @. rave. [f. L. 

ferpetn-dre to perpetuate: sec -ABLE.] Capable 

of being perpetuated. 

1885 Goopace Physiol, Bot.(1892) 444 When once originated 
they [sports or varieties] are perpetuable by any of the pro- 
cesses of bud-propagation just described. 

Perpetual (peipe'tizal), a. (adv. and sé.) 
Also 4 -ewel, 4-7 -uel, § -ueil, 6 parpetuall, 
(perputall). [a. F. ferpefuel (athe. in Matz. 
Darm.) = It. ferpetuale, ad. L. ferpetudl-is in 
Quint., along with zuiversd/-is), deriv. of fer- 
petuus continuons, unbroken, permanent, f£ PER- 
1 + (2) felére to aim at, seek. } 

1. Lasting or destined to last for ever; clernal, 


unceasing ; permanent (during life). 

Perpetuad curate: see CURATE 25 80 p. curacy, cure. 

1340 Hamvotr Psaiter xxiv. 7 Kepe noght til vengeaunce 
perpetuel pe trespasis of my 3outhed. 1377 Lanat. 7". 27, 
#. xvi. 198 Pat her peyne he perpetuel & no preyere hein 
helpe. ¢1g00 Maunxpev. (Roxb) xxiv. 11z He graunt his 
lettres of perpetucle pees till all Cristen men. 1456 Sig UG, 
Haye Law Aras (S.'T.$.}79 Men that war symple and 
nocht witty of perpetuale thingis. 1466 in Arcé.colosic 
(1887) LL. 1 so Mr, william leek vicar perpetuall. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Cvb, He dyde his wyf to be.. 
putte in pryson perpetuel. a 1833 From Another Bh agst. 
Rastel! (1829) 227, V affirm hell & perpetual dainnation, 
3678 Cunwortn /atedd, Syst. 1. iv. 571 Following Plato, we 
should say, ‘That God was Eternal; but the World only Per- 
petual. 1742 Vorne Vt. 74.1, 166 How F dreame Of Things 
impossible 1. .OF Joys perpetual in perpetual Change } 1810 
in Aisdon's Suz, Devon 414 Clawton is a perpetual cure. 
1830 R, Knox Béclard’s ctnat, Life 15 Béclard. .was unani- 
mously appointed to the office of perpetual secretary to that 
learned society. 1878 Huxtey Paysiogr. 64 Vhe [mountain] 
top will be enveloped in perpetual snow. 

b. Perpetual motion, motion that goes on for 
ever; sfec. that of a hypothetical machine, which 
being once set in motion shonld go on for ever, or 
until stopped by some external force or the wearing 
out of the machine. llence Jerpe/nal-motiontst. 

1sg3 Harvey Pierve's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 287 
Entelechy..shewing whence they [divine minds} came hy 
their heauenly and perpetuall motion. 1681 8, Jonson Chur, 
Author in Coryat’s Cruditivs viij, He is alwaies ‘Tongue- 
Maior of the Company, and if euer the perpetual! motion 
le to be hoped for, it is from thence. a 1626 Bacon New 
ddd. (1900) 43 We have divers curious Clocks; .. And some 
Perpetuall Motions. 1646 Sir T. Browne P send, Ap 1. ii. 
65 Petrus Peregrinus ..a Frenchman, who two hundred 
yeeres since left a ‘Tract of the Magnet and a perpetual 
motion to be made thereby. 1702 Savery Jiiner's Frivnd 
20, 1 know the Notions of the Perpetual lotion, or Self- 
moving Engine, 1862 H. Srencra Hérst Princ. M. xxii. (1875) 
493 It is of the same order as the belief that misleads per- 
petnal motion scbemers. 1872 De MorGan Paradoxes 342 
A perpetual motionist wanted to explain his method. 

¢, That serves, is applicable, or remains valid 
for all time to come, or for an unlimited time; 


e.g. perpetual injunction, settlement, 

Perpetual action, a legal action for which there is no 
limitation of time; perpetual admanac or catendar, one that 
can be adjusted so as to supply particular information for 
any year or for many years; tferfetual ads = Frank 
Almoign: see ALMoIGN 23 tferpefuad cawstic, common or 
lunar caustic: see Caustic sd, 13 t perpetual pills see quot. 
1727; perpetuad screw =ENOLEsS screw. 

€1450 Godstow Reg. 35 ‘To be had and to be hold into fre 
and perpetuel almesse. 1503-4 Act 19 /Ten, VII, c. 29 
Preamble, Yo hold..of your tictaccse and of your heyres 
in free & perpetnall Almes, 1641 Wekixs M/ath, Afagick 
1. ix, Another invention, commonly styled a fer ieael 
serew, which hath the motion of a wheel and the force of 
a screw, being both infinite. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowel's Jnst. 
238, I call those [actions] perpetuall..which have not any 
sel time expresly allotted for their continuance, 1683 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 1832/4 Sir S. Morland’s Perpetual Almanack. 
Fea! J. Haaais Lex. Techn. 1, Infernal-Stone, or Perpetual 

‘austick, is a Chymicak Operation, whereby Silver is ren- 
dred Canstick by the Salts of Spirit of Nitre, 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycé, Il. sv. Regudus, Of this regulus [of anti- 
mony]. .are made..the antimonial pills... These pills, having 
.. performed their office and been discharged the body, wil 
serve the same purpose again, and agains whence they 
have obtained the name of perpetual pills. 1799 P. Moore 
in R. Patton Asiat, Sfou, (1801) 194 note, The manifest, and 
by no means unnatural, fruit of this last remindarry system, 
called the forgets settlement. 1818 Cruise Digest ed. 2) 
1Y. 548 The Lord Chancellor decreed that a perpetual in- 
junction should be awarded against Lord Forbes and his 
trustees, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /udia 1. 443, Regula- 
tions were passed in..180z,..announcing the principles of a 
perpetual settlement, which..was effected in the districts 
subject to the authority of the Madras Government. 1881 
Encycl, Brit. X11. 76 On the 17th February 1577 was signed 
the ‘Perpetual Edict‘, which ratified the Prcihertion of 
Ghent. 1904 Harsottie Dict. Adiusions 193 Perpetual 
League, a league entered into in 1291 by the three Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland. 

G. = PERENNIAL @. 2b. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Beta maritima; knownas the 

Perpetual or Beet Spinach, 
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e. Never ending, endless in succession in space. 
1893 Brack Pr. hide xiii, This city of perpetnal houses. 
2. Continuing or continued without intermission; 
constant ; eontinuons 3 unfailing; uninterrupted. 

Perpetual bellows,a bellows capable of giving a continuous 
blast of air. 

¢1380 Weir Sed. Hts. 111. 431 To be_bonde to per- 
petual kepyng of siche maner signes. 1484 Caxton Curfall 
3 Le shal be enuoyed [f7. ennoyed] now here, now there as 
a courrour or renner perpetuell. 1552 Apr, Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 38 The well..and perpctuall spring of gudnes. 1594 
YT. BO La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 437 Vhe Iinours and 
qualities are in perpetuall motion. 1697 Davoren Uirg. 
Georg. w. 54a With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. 1755 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) INL. 384 The 
melancholy’ hurry of husiness..for some time to conie will 
necessarily keep her spirits in a perpetual flutter, 1758 
Rein tr. Wacguer's Chymt. 1. 362 Pe the fire violently 
with a pair, or more, of perpetual bellows till the Iron melt. 
1837-9 Hatuam //ist. Lit, 1. v. $16 This produced..per- 
petual barbarisms and deviations from purity of idiom. 

b. C@htinuous or unbroken in spatial extent, 
1658 Kart Moxattr. Paruta's Wars Cyprus vog An almost 

perpetuall shore, which extends it selfe for the space of 
thirty: miles froin the mouth of the Adice, to that of Piave. 
1670-98 Lassets 1 ay. ftady 11. 20 Great Pillars of freestone 
..Whase capitel{i..are joyned to one another above by 
arches and a perpetual cornice. 1791 Cowerr féfad vit. 381 
[Yo Ajax] Agamemnon gave the chine Perpetual. 

B. Used as adv. = PERPETUALLY. 

e134 Cuaccee Socth. u. Pr. iv. 28 (Camb. MS.) Or ellis 
yt last. nat perpetucl 1439 In A acestor July (1904) 15 "That 
the said nonnes sette me in here martilage to pray for me 
perpetuall. 1gs2 Lyxpesay Afonarche 695 Motioun con- 
tinuall, Quhilk doith indure perpetual, 1607 Suaks, Pron 
1. lid. 503 Vou perpetual sober Gods. ¢ 1742 Grav /enorance 
4 Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood Perpetual draws 
his humid train of mud. 1817 Jas. Mant. Arét. dada Ih, 
viii. 282 The tribute. was reduced from nine lacs perpetual, 
to seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years. 

C. sh. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

l. a. = Perenniau sé. 1. Bb. One of several 
contiauously blooming varieties of rose. 

erq1o Cea Fiennes Diary (1888) 300 All sorts of Per- 
yetnalls as wellas Annnalls, 1859 Loupon Gardening 1054 
Roses... Damask perpetual, Hybrid perpetual. 1890 Daily 
News 28 Jan. 6/6 A choice selection of hybrid perpetuals, 
tea-scented, and moss kinds. 

2. A machine used in shearing cloth: see quot. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, WV. 342/2 ‘The shearing is.. 
effected hy means of a machine called a ‘ perpetual *, con- 
sisting of a roller with cutting blades passing spirally 
round it. 

+3. A hereditary or heritable office. Ofs. 

1568 Creu. in Robertson /fést. Scot. (1759) App. xxvii, 
Providing he shall not dispose of any offices or perpetnals 
to continue any longer, but to these offered of the premises. 


Perpetualist (pazpe'tiz alist). [f pree. + 
-st.} One who is in favour of the perpetuity of 
something ; 
those who favoured the perpetuation of negro 


slavery in the States. 

18g0 Lyens. ava I isit U.S. 11.97 Those slave-owners who 
are called perpetualists, who maintain that slavery should 
be permanent. 1872 H. Wuson /iist. Sdave Power 1. $74 
]t was..a most potent weapon in the hands of the apologists, 
perpetualists, and propagandists of slavery. 

Perpetuality (parpetizeliti), [ad. L. type 
*nerpetualitas (It. perpetualita, rare OF. perpetu- 
alitd), {. L. perpettdlis PerreTUAL: see -ITY. Cf. 
the earlier form PERPETUALTY.] The quality, state, 
or condition of being perpetual ; perpetuity. 

1643 Perpetualitce [see PERPETUALTY, quot. ¢1470}, 1803 
W. Tavcor in Robberds Afew. 1. 431, 1.. found in the 
restlessness of curiosity a perpetuality of occupation. 1813 
Yankee 13 Aug. 3/4 ‘There will not_be much difficulty in 
proving the zon perpetuality of Mr. Redheffer's invention. 

Perpetually (po:pe'tiz ali); ado. [f. Per- 
PETUAL @ + -LY 2,] 

1. Everlastingly, eternally, for ever; in per- 
petuity; indefinitely, for the rest of one’s life. a7ed. 

2.1386 Cuavcer Knt's P. 1176 That thou and 1 be dampned 
to prison Perpetuelly. 1426 Avortay Poems 25 Therlore 
damnyd schalt thou be, Into hel perpetually 3491 Act 7 
Hen, VE, c. 10 The foreseid statute. .shuld be in his force 
and Virtue fro thens perpetuelly to endure. 1535 CovERDALE 
#’s, Ixxvii. 69 ‘There he buylded his temple on hye. .that it 
might perpetually endure. 180 Sioxev Ps. 1X. vy He to 
all his judgments shall apply Perpetually. @ 2688 ViLLiERs 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Restoration Wks. (1775) 106 Can shame 
remain perpetually in me, And not in others? 

2. Ineessantly; persistently; continually, con- 
stantly; with eonstant recurrence. 

¢1380 Weir Sed. Ws. IIL, 431 Po bat..bynden hem to 
kepe perpetuelly. ¢1420 Lypa. Assembly of Gods 2095 
Oure habitacion chaungeth Fro ioy to peyne & woo per- 
petuelly, 1553 Shord Catech. in Lit. & Doc. Edw. Vt (1844) 
06 Yet is hieGodhead perpetually present with ns. « 1035 
Rios Pragm, Reg. (Arb.)62 He lived almost perpetually 
in the Camp. 19711 Apnison Spect. No. 105 » 6, I might 
likewise mention the Law- Pedant, that is pepe 
Cases. 1855 MacauLav //ist. Eng. xviii. 1V, 127 Encroach- 
ments were perpetually committed. 1870 Dickens Z. Dyrood 
ii, Crisparkle..perpetually pitching himself head-foremost 
into all the deep running water. 

Perpe-tualness. [fas prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being perpetual: = PERPETUALITY. 

1611 Cotcr., Duree, enerlastingnesse, perpetualnesse, long 
Jasting. 1927 in Baitey vol. IJ. 1856 Rusxin Afed. Paint, 
111. av. x. § 8 A pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and 
your own transientness. 1875 G. Dawson Avery day Counsels 
(1888) 106 ‘The perpetuatness of some men’s stings. 


spec. a name applied in the U.S. to, 


PERPETUATION. 


+ Perpetualty (parpe'tiz alti). Obs. [a. OF. 
perpetuantié, -elté, -auté, rept. L. type *Perpetudli- 
ta/em: see PERPETUALITY.] = VERPETUITY 1. 

1380 Wveiir IWVks. (1880) 477 Pey don harm to cristis 
chirge by pecpetablts in per synne. 1387-8 T. Usk Tes¢, 
Love \ viti. (Skeat) 1. 116 Yet scriptures for great elde so 
been defased, that no perpetualtie maie in hem been iudged. 
¢1470 Haapinc Chron. c, i, (MS. Bodl. Arch. Seld. 13, 10), 
Athelarde. .held his tyme ay forth the sonerante In heritage 
and perpetnalte led, 1543 perpetualitee]. 

+Perpetua‘na, 0s. Also 7-8 perpetuano, 

7 -uanno, -uno, 8 -uanee. See also PERrer. 
[app. a factitions trade name, f. It. or Sp. per- 
peluo, L. perfetuns, with Romanic ending -ava, 
fence F. perpctuane.) 

A durable fabric of wool mannfactured in Eng- 
land from the 16the. (Cf. thesimilarnamesever/ast- 
tug, durance, lasting, ee.) Also transf. and fig. 

1599 13. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. wn. ii, Our gentleman 
ushers, that will suffer a piece of serge or perpetuana to 
come Into the presence, 1621 Fiorio /fad. Dict., Dura- 
Jforte,..the stuffe Perpetuana, 1640 in Entick London I. 

172 Drapery, Perpetuannoes. 1685 J. Dunton Lett. Jr. 
New- ing. (1867) 14 The Cloathes of the Israelites..in the 
Wildernesse, never waxed old, as if made of Perpetuano 
indeed, 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2703/4 Stolen... 34 Pieces of 
Colchester Perpetuano’s. 1714 Fr. BR. of Rates 403 The 
Stuffs called Bays, Perpetuana’s, &e. of the Mannfacture, 
which are sent to Jtaly. 1727 W. Matner Vag, Alan's 
Comp, 407 Kerslies), Cottons, Bays, Perpetuanees, Fustians, 
and Norwich Stuffs. 1978 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) sv. 
Sudbury, Sudbury .. drives a good trade in perpetuanas, 
says, serges, &c. 1846 J. S. Buax For. Prot. Refugees 5 
The Flemings taught the manufacturing of vur Wool into 

Jroadcloth, Rashes, Flannel] and Perpetuanas, 

attrib. and Comb. 1606 Dekker See, Sianes (Arb. 27 
The sober Perpetuana-suited Puritane. 1607 Marston 
What you curié 1. ii, Hee's in his old perpetuana sute, 
1648 Sie i. Derine dace. BR. (N.), For a connterpayne 
to the yellow perpetuana bed. | Ee 

Perpetuance (paipetiins). [a. OF. per- 
petuance (13the, in Godef.), f. Aerfcfuer to per- 
petnate, pr. pple. perpéfuant: see -ANcE.] The 
action of perpetuating ; the fact or condition of 
being perpetuated; perpetuation. 

1558 Cavenoisn /’ocms, etc. (1825) 11.154 Nothyng hathe 
here pen lance 1573 New Custom u.i. in Hazl. Dodste. 
Ill. 25 If trust to the gospel do purchase perpetuance Of 
life unto him, 1870 E. Mer roan ation xvii. 341 To serve 
its end in the perpetuance of slavery. 1877 M, ArNoLp 
Last Ess. on Ch. Pref. 6 ‘Vhe transformation of religion 
which is essential for its perpetuance. 

Perpetuant (pazpe'tiz ant). Afath. [ad. L. 
perpetudnt-em, pr. pple. of perpetudre: see -Ant.] 
A seminyariant not reducible to a sum (or sum o} 


products) of seminvariants of lower degree. 

1885 Cavey Coll, Math. Pagers X11. 251 A seminvariant 
which is not reducible is said to be irreducible, or otherwise 
to be a perpetuant. This notion of a perpetuant is due to 
Sylvester, see his Memoir ‘On Subinvariants’. 

attrib. 1 Athenxuin 21 May 660/1 ‘On Perpetnant 
Syzygies’, by Messrs. A. Young and P, W. Wood. 

Perpe'tuate, f//. a, [ad. L. perpetudt-ns, 
perf. pple. passive of ferpetudre to PERPETUATE.] 
Made perpetual; perpetually continued. Const. 


as fle. and as adj. 

1503-4 Act 19 /ien. VII, c.32 Preamble, The wele suertie 
and comfort perpetuat of tbeym ther heires and successours, 
1801 Sourury halaba t. xxiii, The trees and flowers 
remain, By Nature's care perpetuate and self-sown. 


Perpetuate (p2petizeit), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perpetud-re to make perpetual, f. ferpetu-ts 
perpetual: sce-are3, Cf. F. perpdtuer (1gihe. in 
YIatz.-Darm.).] ¢ravs. To make perpetual ; to cause 
to endure or continue indefinitely ; to preserve from 


extinetion or oblivion. . 

1530 Patsea, 656/1, J perpetuate, J contynue a thing for 
ever, 1579 Fenton Cue at. (1599) 117 He iudged it 
was a better meane to perpetuate his greatnesse. 1660 R, 
Coxe Justice Vind, 5 For we see all things are.. per- 
petuated by generation in their species, @1giz Ken 
Tiymnotheo Post. Wks. 1721 J. 306 Each courts its Mate, 
And in their Young themselves perpetuate. 1713 STERLe 
Englishman No. 50. 3270 The Memory of a Benefactor.. 
may be perpetuated by erecting Statues, &c, 1768 BLAck- 
stone Comm. ILL. xxvii. 430 If witnesses to a dispntable 
fact are old and infirm, it is very usual to file a bill to 
perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, 1864 Bryce 
Voy Ron. Emp. ix. (1875) 145 It [the revived Romano. 
Germanic Empire] perpetuated the name, the language, the 
literature, such as it then was, of Rome. _ a 

+b. To continue or extend without intermission. 
a1619 Foruersy Adheont. 11. xiv. § 4 (1622) 357 (tre Ovid 
Metam.\ 4) Ye gods draw on, perpetnate my rime, From 
Worlds first being, to my present time. 1790 Han. More 
Relig. Fash, World 147 it it not to be regretted. .that they 
do not like to perpetuate the principle, by enconraging it in 
their servants also? 7 
llence Perpe'tuated ff/. a.; Perpe*tuating 


vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1607 Hiczon Hks. 1, 431 They, which .. most study the 
perpetuating of their fortunes. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr, Lift 
(1747) 1K]. 191 A continued and perpetuated Intercession, 
a17tt Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1, 572 Thou leav'st 
me longing for a brighter Ray, And for a more perpetuated 
Stay. 1774in Picton L'pool Mun, Ree. (1886) 1}. 241 For the 
perpetuating the testimony of ancient witnesses. 

Perpetuation (poipetizzfan). [ad. med.L, 
perpetuation-em (Du Cange), n. of action from L. 


perpetudre to perpetuate: cl. F. perpétuation (15th 
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PERPETUATOR. 


e.), It. perpetuasione (Florio).] 
perpetuating or making perpetual ; permanent con- 
tinuation; preservation from extinction or oblivion. 
c1380 Wveur Sed. Wks, Lf, 216 Of alle evelis bat comep 
bi weiward curatis is maad a perpetnacion. 1395 Prrvey 
Remonstr. (1851) 11 Perpetuacion, or euere lastinge duringe. 
1471 Ruecey Comp. cldch. Pref. i. in Ashin, VAcat. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 121 O pytewonse puryfyer of Snules and puer 
perpetuation. 1620 Bp. Han ffou. Mar, Clergy 1. vil. 40 
Those. .may vow..an holy perpetuation thercof to their end. 
1646 Sin T. Browse /’seud. Ep. Vv. xxi. 267 The perpetua- 
tion of a very ancient custome, 1752 Jounson Nadler 
No. 203 7 8 Some..provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honours, 1867 Suites //uguevots Eng. i. (1880) 11 
This invention [printing] .. contained within itself a self. 
preserving power which ensured its perpetuation. 1874 
Sternkn Comut, v. viii. (ed. 7) U1. 463 A court of equity... 
permitting avy of the parties interested to institute proceed- 
1ngs.. with a view to the mere perpetuation of the testimony. 


Perpetuator (paipetizcitaz). [Agent-n. from 
PERPFTUATE @.: see -OR.] One who perpetuates. 

1863 J. G. Mereny Cosme. Gen. iii. 24 The author and 
perpetuator of a universe of being. 1871 SmiLes Charac. i. 
(1876) 27 They are the heirs of their greatness, and ought to 
be the perpetuators of their glory. 

ae rormaty (paupetia-iti). [ME perpetutte, 
a. F. perpctnité (13th ec. in Littré) = Pr. perpeluitat, 
Sp. perpetuidad, \t. perpeluita; ad. L. per petiuitat- 
em, {. perpelu-us: see PERPETUAL and -1TY.] 

1. The quality or state of being perpetual ; endless 


or indefinite duration or existence. 

63480 Macro Plays (i. 1. T.S.) 30/822 Thy obstinacy wyll 
exclude [thee] fro pe glorius perpetuite. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron. v1. clix. 149 Than the Emperour..transmulyd the 
sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson, & losynge of his 
syght. 1497 Br. Avcock .Voas Perfect. Viij, This materyal 
tahernacle, which myght have no perpetuyte. 1587 GoLpinc 
De Mornay ix. (1592) 130 Uf we say that the Klementes and 
the lining wights continue their perpetuities in their kinds. 
3691 Ray Creatron 1. (1692) 51 For the Stability and Per- 
petuity of the whole Universe. 1735-8 Botixncnroke Cn 
Parties 144, 1 need not descend into more Particulars to 
shew the Perpetuity of free Government in Lritain. 1765 
Beackstone Cone, L, vii. 249 A third attribute of the king’s 
majesty is his perpetuity... Theking never dies, 1858 Froupr 
Hist. Eng. W. xviii. 28 The final treaty. .conceived upon 
a basis which promised perpetuity. 

b. Phrases. /#, 0, for perpeiuzty: to all time, 
for ever; for an indefinitely long or unlimited period. 

1439 Rolls of Parit. V. 28/2 To endure to the next 
Parlement, and so forth in perpetuite. 1574 tr. Liftéefon's 
Tenures 107b, The chaplayne..may charge ye chauntry 
with a rent charge in perpetuitye. 1652 J. Wrecut tr. 
Camus Nat, Paradox w. 226 There to continue to per- 
petuity, under pain of beeing IManged if ever they returned. 
1717 Gurcock Wom, a Riddle ws. 45, 1 cou'd contemplate 
on these lines to perpetuity. 1802 Wrtiincton in Gurw. 
Desf. V4. 473 His Wighness..hereby assigns and cedes in 
perpetuity to the Honorable East India Company, all the 
territories detailed. 186a Darwin Hertil. Orchids in. 69 We 
have here a plant which is self-fertilized for perpetuity. 


- — 2. A perpetual possession, tenure, or position. 


1406 Hocenuve Jfisrale 374 For what thyng pat is leot,.. 
Thow ther-in haast no perpetuitee, 1538 Ord. Lichfield 
Gild (K.E.T.S.) 10 [hey] did admytt William Wylnehale, 
priest, to be one of the prestes of the gild as toa perpetuyte. 
1650 W. Broven Sacr. Princ, (1659) 500 What a folly is 
this to preferre a Jease to a perpetuity, 1847 L. Hunt Jen, 
Women, 4 B.AV.ix. 164 One system of morals..acted upon, 
and associated witb flourishing perpetuities, E 

b. Law. Of an estate: The quality or condition 
of being inalienable perpetnally, or for a period 
beyond certain limits fixed, or conceived as being 
fixed, by the general law; an estate so restricted 


or perpetuated. 

1§96 Bacon Max. & Use Cou, Law 1. (1635) 47 Perpetuity, 
which is an intaile with an addition of a Proviso Con- 
ditionall, tyed to his estate, not to pul away the land from 
his next heire. 1607 Noroen Snrv. Dial. ur. 111 For 
nothing is therein to be inserted, but matter of perpetuitie, 
in recommending the present state of the Mannor vnto 
posterities, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3839/4 The Perpetual 
Advouson of Staplehurst,..is to be disposed of, either the 
Perpetuity, or the next Presentation. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 403 The Judges have, for many centuries, 
established it as a rule, that real property should in no case 
he rendered perpetually. unalienable; or, as it is usually 
expressed, the perpetuities should not be allowed. 1868 
Lo. St. Luonaros //andy Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 119 To 
curb thé rising desire to evade the wholesome rule of law as 
to perpetuitics. 4 

3. A perpetual annuity. lence, The amonnt or 
number of years’ purchase required to bny a 
perpetual annuity; the number of years in which 
the simple interest or annuity on a principal sum 
will equal the principal. 

1806 [futtox Course Math. 1. 266 An annuity may also be 
for a certain number of years; or it may be without any 
limit, and then it is called a Perpetuity., 1838 De Morcan 
Ess. Probab. 189 Each..would haye to pay fora perpetuity, 
if the preceding fallacy were admitted. 

tPerpe‘tuous, a. O¢s. rare. [f. L. per- 
felu-us PERPETUAL + -ous. (Cf. rare ONF, 
perpeluwens in Godef.)] = PERPetuaL a. 1. 
Hence + Perpe‘tuously adv., perpetually. 

1611 Seren Theal. Gi. Brit. (1614) 123 Great pitie it is 
tbat so famous a worke should not be perpetuous. fbf. 23 
{t deserved to be perpetnously memorable. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage’s Mystic Dio. 71 A Conjunction which I wold 
ever call Copulatiy, and make, if I could, perpetuously Con- 
summativ, — 

Perpeyn, perpin (in Masonry): see PARPEN. 

Vow. VII. 
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+ Perpla-cid, @. Os. rare". [f. Pere 4+ 
Pracip.] Thoroughly placid or quiet. 

1660 Burney Keépd. Awpor (1641) 32 A perpla id strain of 
acknawledging authority. 

+Perpla:nt, 7. O¢s. rare". [f. Pen. 
Prantz.] ¢rans. To plant or fix firmly. 

1548 Hae Chron, Rich. f/f 51b, His especiall truste 
and confidence was perplanted in the hope of their fidelitie, 

+Perplead, 7. Os. rare~'. [(f. Pere 2+ 
Pieav v.] dtr. To plead strongly. 

1581 J. Deus //addon’s Ans. Osor, 340, As touching 
Prescription of Antiquity, Osorius perpleding forig. con- 
festans] demaundeth of Haddon, tn what wise he defendeth 
yt his innovation. ; 

+ Perplex, 5. Oés. rare. [f. assumed L. type 
*perplexu-s, afler next and L. fvexu-s plaiting. 
twining, braid.) = PereLexity ; entanglement. 

1652 H. L'Estraxce Amer. 20 Fewes 36 Ready ta perform 
that office with the least trouble and perplex, 1762 Gotpsm. 
Cit, I. exiii, ‘There, there's a perplex ! I could have wished 
«. the author... had added notes. 

+ Perple'x, ¢. Ods. [ad. L. perplex-us involved, 
confased, intricate, 1, VER- 2 + plexus interwoven, 
entangled, involved, intricate, pa. pple. of Alewtire 
to plait, interweave. (LL. had no vb. ferplectcre.) 
OF. had also ferplaist, perplix izthe.), perplex, -¢ 
(16th e.) repr. the L. adj. 

fn this family of words, the chronological oider of the 
senses in Eng. reverses the logical and historical develop- 
ment in J..] 

Ll. Of persons: Perplexed, puzzled, bewildered. 

1380 Wryeur Sed Weds, 11. 422 Pe Popis lawe .. makip 
hem [men] perplex, and bindib her conscience wip feyned 
bondis. rg20 WHiTInton fvde. (1527) 13, | am perp or 
doutfull in this mater. 1546 Covernann in Cad fa's Treat. 
Sacra, Cij, So dyd the sophisticall doctor» ..holde the 
mpreee consciences tu muche perplexe. hn 

. Of things: Intricate, and henee dificult to 
unravel or clear up; involved, tangled. 

1534 More 7reat. Passion Wks. 1309/1 An other maner 
of rekenynge, with whiche wee shall not neede to medle. 
This muche is perplex innugh. 1563-87 Voxn A. g 1/4. 11596) 
16at/1 Obscure and perplexe kind of writing. 1610 J. 
Dove Adot. Seminarivs 2 ‘The matter..seemeth perpleac, 
and very difficult. 1684 Rav Corr, (1848) 139 ‘To give some 
light.. hy..extricating what is perplex and entangled. 


Perplex paipleks), v7. [Formed under the 
influence of PERPLEX @. and PERPLEXED f//.a., 
and at first used only in pa. pple., apart front 
which the earliest trace of the vb. is in the end of 
the 16the.; it occurs once in Shaks.: see quot. 
1595. As to sense-development see PERPLEX @.] 

. frans, To fill (a person) with uncertainty as 
to the nature or treatment of a thing by reason of 
its involved or intricate character ; to trouble with 


doubt ; to distract, confuse, bewilder, puzzle. 
(1477: see Perplexen Apia. 1.) 1595 Suans. John it i. 

222 #ra. Jain perplext, and know uot what to say. /’an 
What canst thou say, but wil perplex thee more? (f thou 
stand excommunicate, and eurst? 1604 — O¢s. ¥. ii, 346. 
1621 (iste2 Cor. iv.8 We are perplexed, but not in despaire. 
1623 Conway in Ellis Orig. Let? Ser. 1. T1155 That which 
pinch't and perplex't most. 1670-1 Marvett Corm, Wks. 
(Grosart) If. 374, 1 think we shall perplex one of them 
against the other, so that neither shall make any promise, 
1791 Cowrer f/fad xvitt, 577 Perplex not with these cares 
thy soul, 1855 Prescorr /‘2r/ip //, 1.11. xii. 287 Their con- 
tradictory accounts. .serve only to perplex... the student. 

tb. To torment, trouble, vex, plague. Ods. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Sodyman 129 His Distemper 
still perplex'd him. 1691 Lo. Lanxspownn Adolphus etc, 

Cloe’s the wonder of her sex, "Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might such killing Eyes perplex, With Virtue to 
defend her. 1703 Maunoreut. Journ. Jerus. (1732) 138 We 
were a Jittle perpley'd by the Servants. ; : 

2. To render a thing) intricate or complicated in 
character and henee difficult to understand or deal 
with; to make (a thing) doubtful or uncertain 
through intricacy ; to complicate, confuse, muddle. 

a1619 Foturray A theour, 1 ili, § 3 (1622) 219 A very good, 
and a sound reason; though somewhat, perhaps, perplexed 

vato the vulgar vnderstanding, through [etc]. 64x J. 
Jackson True Evang. 7. m1. 228 Our peace both of Church 
and Common-wealth hath beene a little plundered and 
perplexed. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 160 It is 
clearly out_of order to perplex the question. 1701 Swirt 
Contests Nobles & Com iii, We added three hundred 
commons to the senate, which perplexed the power of 
the whole order, and rendered it ineffectual. 1777 Westrv 
Wks, (1872) V. 135 Perplexing a subject plain in itself 
@1871 Grote Eth, Fragin, iii. (1876) 61 It is possible by a 
cloud of unmeaning words to perplex the question, 1894 
T. E. Pace 4neid uu. 178 Notes 222 Editors perplex the 
passage. 8 J 

3. To bring into an intricately involved physical 
condition; to eanse to become tangled; to en- 
tangle, intertwine ; to intermingle. 

+ 1620-55 |. Jonrs Slone-Heng (1725) 25 White, perplexed 
(as it were) with a roddy Colour, 1642 Il. More Song of 
Soul u. iii, an. (xviii, An heap of Orbs disorderly perplext. 
i711 Avotson Sfect. No. 56 #3 A thick Forest made up of 
ushes, Brambles, and pointed Thorns, so perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impossihle to find 
a Passage through it. 1765 Gotnsm, Double Transform, 
7t Now to perplex the ravell’d noose, As cach a different 
way pursues, 1836 I’. T. Stoopart Art Angling in Scot. 
(1836) 41 Some tront..attempt to cut or perplex the tackle 
among stones or weeds. 1860 Haw tnorne 7rausforne, 
(Tauchn,) H. xvii. 192 The complication of narrow streets 
which perplex that portion of the city. 
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PERPLEXING. 


Ilence Perple‘xing 24/, sé. 

a 1649 Drum, of Hawtn. /rene Wks. (1711) 170 When ye 
Leget. anxious entangling and perplexing of consciences, 

Perple‘xable, «. rare. (ad. L. perplexabttis 
perplexing, ambiguous, ohseure, f. ferplexdri to 
cause perplexity, f. perplexus: see PRRPLEX @.] 
ta, Tending to perplex, doubtful, ambiguous, 
Obs, b. Capable of being perplexed, entangled, 
or confused. Llenee +Perplexabi‘lity in 6 
-ibility’, perplexity. 

1sg2 R. D. fiypuerotomachia 73 ‘This ..was not made 
without .. much labour, and incredible diligence, with a 
perptexibility of understanding ta knowe the mysticall con- 
ceite, 1656 Tounr Glossar, Perplevaile (perplecabilis), 
doubtful. ambiguous; hard to conceive and understand. 

Perplexed poiplekst). fa. Also 6-8 per- 
plext. [app. in origin an alteration of PErriex 
a., assimilated to pa. pples. in accordance witb its 
quasi-participial foree as implying a resultant state. 
4s to the sense-development see PERPLEX @.] 

1, Of a person: Involved in doubt or anxiety 
on account of the intricate character of the matter 
under consideration; bewildered, puzzled: see 
Pevphex a1. Formerlyina more general sense: 
Troubled: cf. PRReLEXIty 1b. 

1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes Prol., In diverse & many 
soudey, wyses man is pend with worldly aduersitces. 
15279 More Dyaloge Wks. 155 hat it might please his 
guodnes in sa great a parell not to leue me perplexed. 1578 
Basister /éisé Jan vii 103 Glandules,.pouryng forth 
teares in a perplexed mynde. 1611 Hance Jord 1.13 The 
herds of cattle are perplexed, because they hane no pasture. 
1706 Puicurs, Jer ple ved, confounded, troubled. 1836 Mrs. 
Urowsine fo t's Vow 1. siti, Mad winds that howling go! 
perplexed seas That stagger from their blow ! ; 

2. Of things, conditions, language, ete.: Full of 
doubt or difficulty from its intricate or entangled 


condition ; intricate, involved, complicated. 

1§29 Morn Dyadege 1. Wks. 165/1 Why shoukle not J in 
such perplexed case after helpe called for of God, take the 
one parte at aduenture by Lot? 1576 Flesaxc /avofi. 
#pist. 399 Ambrosius is..in some places .. perplext and 
cumbersome to bee vaderstoode. 4a 1668 Davexant Jan's 
the Master wi. i, This is the most perplext encounter thar 
feversaw. 1785 Reto /ate/d Fowers 1. x. 237 His style 
is disagreeable, being full of perplexed sentences. 1832 
Lewis Use 4 ad Lol, Perms xi. 93 On this point Ms 
language is somewhat perplexed. 

3. Of material objects: Llaving the parts intricately 
intertwined or intermingled ; intricate, entangled. 

160s Bacon stave. Learn. u. vii $5 ‘The formes of sub- 
stances. (as they are nowe oy compounding and trans- 
planting multiplicd) are so perplexed, 1664 Evetys Sylza 
xii, That perplext canopy which covers the seat in his 
Majesties garden at Hatmpton-court, 1748 clason's Voy. 
ttt. x. 423 The history and inventions of past ages, recorded 
by these perplexed [Chinese] symbols, must frequently prove 
unintelligible, ; 

Perplexedly (paipleksédli), adz, 
+-LY2.] Ina perplexed manner. 

1. With mental perplexity or bewilderment. 

1650 Se. Jetr. /'s. cxtut. iv, My spirit is therefore over. 
whelm'd in me, perplexedly. @1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
UE xNY, 210 Most perplexedly desirous ta know the Name, 
of him who should be his Successor, 1827 G. S$. Faner 
Sacr. Caiend, Prophecy (1844) 111. 356 All persons seem to 
be perplexedly looking ont for a crisis of some description 
or other. 1870 Burvon f/ist, Seat. (1873) VAL. Ixxv, 33 A 
point on which many were perpleaedly meditating and 
doubting. F 

2. In an involved, intricate, or confused manner; 


intricately, confusedly, ambiguously, obsenrely. 


Now rare or Obs. 

1617 Haves Sern. 6 Going about rather perplexedly to 
search the controversies, then grauely to compose them. 
1625 Harr Anat, Ur. 1. ii. 16 It is a wonder to heare how 
doubtfully and perptexedly. .they will..prate of the patients 
sicknesse. 1706 J. Garpinertr. Rapin ot Gard. 1.68 There 
Trees, confus'd and wild, perplextly stray, Observe no 
Order, and no Laws obey. 1796 T. Green Diary Lover of 
Lit. (2810) 12 The intermediate materials are capriciously 
divided and perplexedly arranged. 


Perplexeduess (p2iple'ksédnés). 


[f. pree. 


[f. as pree, 


_+-nESs.] The state or quality of being perplexed ; 


perplexity : of persons or things : see PERPLEXED. 
1608-11 Bp. Haun Afedit. & Vows mt. § 81 They, through 
paine of body, and perplexedness of minde, shall be least 
able to resist. a@1628 F, Grevit Steuey (1652) 244 To hold 
the attention of the Reader..in the strangeness or per- 
plexedness of witty Fictions. 1653 AsnweELL /ifdes A post. 9 
Plaine, without Pec. or Obscurity. a 1693 
Urquhart's Rabelais wi. xtiv. 363 The Anxiety and Per- 
plexedness of Humane Wits. a171q Ane. Suare [WVes. 
(1754) L, iii, 62 The uncertainty and perplexedness of all 
human events. 
Perple'xer. sare. 
One who perplexes. 
1694 Motreux Rabelais wv. xIvi. (1737) 185 Perplexers of 
Causes. 
+ Perple'xful, ¢. Os. rare. [f. PERPLEX sé. 
or v. + -FUL 1.] Full of perplexity; perplexing. 
1618 T. Avams /eaven made sure Wks. 1861 1. 63 There 
are many mysteries.. which curious wits with perplexful 
studies strive toapprehend. 1633—~ A.ré. 2 Peter ii. 4 Had 
I followed all the perplexful. questions of the school. 


Perple-xing, 7//.c. [f. Perriex v. + -1Ne 2.] 
That perplexes; causing perplexity. 


1631 Donne Sernr., Ps. ii. 12 (1640)412 A subtile, and per- 


plexing intricacy, in the Doctrinall part. 1667 ae PL. 


[f. Perrtex 2. + -ER 1] 


PERPLEXINGLY. 


vu. 183 With perplexing tbonghts To interrupt the sweet 
of Life. 1714 Gav /rivia 1.10 Long perplexing Lanes. 1870 
Freeman Norni. eee (ed. 2) I. App. 758 He is a perplex. 
ing writer to deal with, 

Perplexingly, ev. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] In 
a manner that perplexes; bewilderingly. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 10 The mind or person being 
called, somewhat perplexingly perhaps, by logiciaas, the 
subject. 1897 Naturalist 247 Later they became, .imore 
perplexingly aumerous still. 

+Perple:xion. Oés. rave. Also 5 -plyxcyon, 
6-plection. [ad. late L. ferplexiénu-em, n, of 
condition f. perplex-us PERPLEX a. (cf. esuion).] 
A state or condition of being perplexed; perplexity. 

1485 Digby Myst, (1882) 11. 1986, | woll ponysch swych 
persormes with perplyxcyon. 1585 ‘I. WastttncTon tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. Ww. xt. 123 [His life] was mixed with a great 
manner of perplections. 1611 Heywoou Godd. Age im. i. 
Wks. 1874 EL. 40 Amazement, warre, the threatning Oracle, 
All muster strange perplexions "bout my braine. 

+ Perple‘xitive, «. and sd. Ods. rave. Also 
6 perplexatyue. [f. L. ferplexdt-, ppl. stem ot 
L. perplexdyi + -IVE, or itreg. f. PERPLEXYTY + 
-IVE.] a. avy. Tending to perplex ; perplexing. 
b. sé. An occasion of perplexity or anxiety. 

1542 Boorur Dyetary xxxix. 187.) 300 Let hym resorte 
to mery company to breke uf bis perplexatyues. 1660 
Fisner Austicks Alarm Whs. (1679) 428. Costly Comments 
«sand more perplexitive Unfoldings of it [the Word], that 
are made by our Schoolinen. 1709 Mrs. MANLEY Secret 
Jen 1,110 Vapours,a Distemper all new and perplexitive. 

Perplexity (pupleksiti). ad. post-cl. L. 
perplexités Ammianus), f. ferplex-as (VERPLEX 
a.), or a. F, perplexité (1gth ec. in Godef. Compl.).] 
‘The condition of being perplexed. 

1. Inability to determine what to think, or how 
to act, owing to the involved, intricate, or compli- 
cated condition of cireumstances, or of the matters 
to be dealt with, generally also involving mental 
perturbation and anxiety; puzzled condition, em- 
barrassment, bewilderment, distraction. 

¢1300 in Wyntoun Crea. vu. 3625 Succonre Scotland and 
remede That stad is ia perplesyte. 1375 Baruour Bruce 
x1. 619 Thai war in pret perplesite Bot with gret travale, 
nochit-for-thi, Thai thame defendit manfully. 1390 Gower 
Conf. V1. 348 Tho was betwen mi Prest and me Debat and 
gret per fesite. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hag. (1520) 6/2 
Vhe chyldren of Israell were in greate perplexyte. 1573 
80 Barer Adv. P 306 ‘To be ia so great danger and per- 
plexitie, that he caanat tell what to do. @1674 CLARENDON 
Mist. Reb. tx. § 118 Vhe King had stayed at Hereford ..in 
great perplexity, and irresolution. 1748 Asson's Voy. ui 
vi. 346 As we had aa observation of our latitude at acon, we 
were ia some perplexity. 1866 G. MacnonaLp dwa. QO. 
Neigh. xxxii. (1878) 350, 1 had been in great perplexity 
bow to let her kaow that J was there. 

+b. Trouble, distress. Ods. 

3375 Barnour Bruce xx. 78 His taaill eiss [malease = dis- 
eave) of Ane fundyn: Begouth; fur, throu his cald lying.. 
Him fell that herd perplexite. ¢1420 Lyuc. Assembly of 
Gods 200 Let me the mater here Why he ys brought in thys 
perplexyte. 1540-54 Croke ?’s. (Percy Soc.) 19 Yurne not 
asyde fro me thy face, When perplexitie docth appere. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vii. 71 ‘Ther can aocht be ane mair vehemeat 
pesplenite as quhea ane person beaad ia prosperite at his 

artis desire, ande syne dechays ia miserabil aduersite. 1574 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 383 The said Lssobell and hir.. 
bairnis ar ia grit perplexitie aad povertie. 1658 Puiuuirs, 
Perplexity,, also trouble, or anguish of miade. A 

2. With @ and f/. a. An instance of this con- 


dition; a state of donbt or mental difficulty. 
¢14g1 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 12 Some falle in perplexitees 
for a thyag that nought is to charge or lity], 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 486 But if the sygnificacyon bee 
kaowea, then liued the chasen people of God ia the old law 
ia n strange perplexitie, 1671 Mitton Samson 304 Till 
by thir own perplexities involv'’d They ravel more, still 
less resolv'’d, 1750 Jounson Rasmidler No. 36 » 8 Accidents 
which produce perplexities, terrors, and surprises, 
b. Something that causes perplexity, trouble, or 
disturbing donbt ; a matter or cause of trouble or 


difficulty. 

1598 Meres Palladis Tamia 284 To bewaile..the per- 

lexities of Lone. 1609 Brste (Douay) Susanna i, 22 
Susanna sighed and sayd: Perplexities are to me oa everie 
side. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 All is iavolved with per- 
plexities, 1870 J. H. Newman Grav. Assent. iv. 63 It is 
to me a perplexity that grave authors seem to enunciate as 
aa intuitive truth, that everythiag must have a caus: 
1877 Froune Short Stud, (1833) 1V. 1. ii, 24 The condition 
of the clergy was a pressing and practical perplexity. 

8. An intricately involved, entangled, or confused 
state of anythiny. a. Of material objects. 

1664 Everyn Syfva (1679) 4 Dropp’d, aad disseminated 
amongstthe.. perplexities of the mother-roots. 1779 J. Moorr 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. xxiv. 190 The aifhentey and per- 
plexity of the road. 1800 Asfat, Anu, Keg., Mise, Tracts 
14/x Toilsome aad intricate marches..with successive difh- 
culties to encouater, from the perplexities of the country. 
1855 J. R. Lerrcusto Corrwalé 129 Upon a_comparison of 
various classes of miaers..the intelligence of aay class will 
be found directly proportionate to the perplexity of the 
minerals ta be mined, 1881 W. G. Patcrave in Alacm. 
dfag. XLV. 34 The dense perplexity of dwarf palm, gar- 
landed creepers, glossy undergrowth. 

b. Of affairs, a subject of study, etc. 

1743 Jouxson Let. 1 Dec., With respect to the interest, 
which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from thinking 
of. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1.127 This subject, as | 
before observed, with all its perplexities, was much agitated 
by the ancients. 1879 CatDERwooo Afind 4 Br. 69 sy cho- 
logy has its own share of perplexity. 
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+ Perple'xive, ¢. Obs. rare. [f, L. perplex-us | 


PERPLEX @. +-IVE: cf. L. complexivus.) Having 
the qnality of perplexing, tending to perplex. 
Hence Perple-xiveness, the quality of perplexing 
or causing perplexity. 

1620 B, Jonson ews fr. World Moon Wks. (Ruldg.) 615/1 
Tut, that’s no news: your perplexive glasses are common. 
1659 H. More /urmrort, Sond 1. ii, (1662) 18 If the perplexive- 
aess of imagination may hinder assent, we must not believe 
mathematical] demonstration, 

+ Perple‘xly, ev. Obs. rare—'. [f. PERPLEX 
a. + -LY 2.) Ina perplexed manner; confnsedly. 

1670 Maron éfist, Eng. v. Wks. 1851 V. 211 This is the 
summe of what pass'd in three years againgt the Danes,.. 
pet down so perpleaxly by the Saxon Annalist. 

Perple'xment. vere. [f. PERPLEX 2. +-MENT.] 
Perplexed condition, perplexity. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 336 The perplexment occasioned 
by such an extraordinary mass of materials. 

Perplext, -ly, obs. forms of |} ERPLEXED, -LY, 

Perplica‘tion. rare~°. [cf. L. perplicdé us 
interlaced, entangled.] (See quots.) 

1656 Vivount Glossogr., Perplication,. a folding to and 
fro, 1853 Dunctison Med. Lev, Perplication, a method 
of tying arteries. 

+ Perpo'lished, pg/.a. Obs. rare, [f. Per- 4+ 
Pouisuep. Cf, obs. F. parpolir, parpoltss-(16thc.).] 
Thoroughly or highly polished. 

1616 J. Laxe Cont. Sor.'s 7. 1x. 7 Aspiringe piaackles, 
perpolishd towres. /érd. x. 261 All these perpolishd I will 
statelie build, _ 

+ Perpolite, a. 0s. [ad. L. perpolit-us, pa. 
pple. of perfolire to polish well or thoroughly, f. 
Per- 24 folire to polish: ef. F. parfold (16th ¢.).) 
llighly polished or refined in style. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Waker Ded., Not..a more perpolite 
Doctor than thy selfe. 1597 A. M. tr. Gufllemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. +¥j, This excellente, exquisite, and perpolite peece 
of worcke. 1648 Herrek ffesper., To A. J. Harmar, 
When first I find those numbers thon do’st write, ‘To be 
most soft, terce, sweet, and perpolite. 

+ Perponder, v. 04s. rare. ([f, Per- 2+ 
PonDERv.] ftr."To ponder or consider lhoronghly. 

1599 Nasur Lenien Stage 21 Then perponder of the red 
herringes priority. /d/#. 68 Nowe I perponder more sadlie 
vppoa it, 1 thinke T ata out indeede. 

+ Perpota‘tion, Oés. rare. [ad. L. fer- 
potatio continued drinking, drinking bout.] 

1623 Cock eram, Perfotation, ordinarie drunkennesse, 1721 
Baey, Perpotation, a thorough drunkenness. 

Perpoynt, obs. form of Parren, Poreveine. 

Perprise, Perprisioun : see PURPRISE, etc. 

+Perpru‘dent, a. Os. rare—'. [f. Per- 4 + 
Prepent.] Very prudent. 

1535 Boorue in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. 1. 298 Our 
most armipotentt, perprudentt, circumspecte, dyscrete, and 
gracyose Souereyng Lord the Kyng. 

+Perpusi'l, 2. 00s. rare '. (erron, -cil.) [ad. 
L. perpusill-us, {. PER- 4 + pusilius weak.) Very 
sinall. So + Perpusi-llity, extreme minuteness. 

1597 A. M tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 27b/2 The 
vaynes..throughe there perpusillitye and rotunditye, they 
avoyde the poyncte of the lancet. /é/d. 31b/z Horseleeches 
are little and perpucil creatures like wormes, 

+Perpyne. Oés. Corrupt form of Porcupine, 
applied to a French gold coin issued ¢1507 by 
Louis XII, and bearing the device of a porcupine. 
It weighed about 53 grains troy, the contemporary 
English sovereign being 240 grains. 

125 in Lett. & Pap. Hen. Viti, 1V, 1. 660. 

+ Perquellies, -les. Oés. (?) : 

It is uncertain what Coverdale meant; serguedis re- 
sembles some 16th, forms of porteultis, 

1935 Covernatr 2 Saw. v. 8 Who sé ever smyteth the 
lehusites, aad optayneth the perquellies led. 1537 perquelles] 
the lame & the blyade, which (Iebusites) Danids  soule 
hateth, [LXX. aarésdo ev rapagidlic; Vredg. tetigisset 
datnatum fistulas; 1382 Wyeurr tonchide the goters of the 
hows eues; 1388 hadde touchid the goteris of roouyss 1539 
Great B., Cranmer, Bps'., Geneva, getteth vp to the gutters, 
1611 gutter, 1885 A.V, let him get up to the watercourse.) 

+ Perque'r, -quei'r, -qui're, adv. (agy.) Sc. 
Obs, Also 4-quere, 6-quier. [a. F. par cawr 
(in OF. gueur (1ithe.), cuer (12-15th c.), eneur 
(14-15th c.), hy heart, by memory, perfectly, 
exactly.] By heart, by memory; hence, perfectly, 
acenrately, exactly. 70 have pergueir: to ‘have 
by heart’, to know or remember perfectly. 

3375 Barsour Bruce 1. 238 Than all perquer he suld it wit. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 414, & leryt sa, for 
he was wyse, Al pat til a monk suld fere, la to schort tyme 
wele perquere. 1g00-20 Dunpar J’oens xc. 32 Gif thow 
can aocht schaw farth thi synaes perqueir. 1577 ia Balfonr 
Ofppress. Orkn. & Shetl, (1859) 19 He [the Deserig ming) E 

ronnacit the decreitis perqueyré ia default of serybis. a 1586 


Sik R, Matteanp foenrs (1830) 16 Nor of ane Princes the- 


dewtie aad the det, Quhilk I beleif thy heichnes hes per 
ueir. a@ 1610 Sir J. SempLe ia Sempill Ballatis (1872) 247 
"The fearefall babe quho kaawes his task perqueir. 1638 
Bartute Leé?. (1775) I. 17 A number of othir passages 1 had 
perquire. 1732 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 102 Could newest 
aiths eeelly swear, And had a course o” flaws perquire. 
b. /oosely. Certainly, without doubt, forsooth, 
verily; rightly, uprightly. . 
atssoia Dunbar's Poenrs (1893) 312 For he that pacience 
can aocht Jeir, He sall displesance haif, perqueir. 1563 
A. Scotr Poerus i. 46 Lat perversit prelettis leif perqueir. 


PERQUISITE. 
B. adj. Thoroughly versed, ‘ perfect”; ready. 


| 3572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 72 Rype of ingyne, with 
iudgement perqueir. ¢1600 Moxtcomerse Cherrie §& Slae 
Hees” neirest perquicrest Is always tothem baith. 174z 
R. Forpes Ajar's Sp. in Poems Buchan Dial, (1785) 2 At 
threeps I am na’ sae perquire, Nor auld-farren as he. 


Perquest (poskwe'st), v. rare—'. [app. f. 
Pen- 1 + Quest, after L. perguirére: see next.) 
érans, To search through. 

1891 Stevexson & L. Ospourne Wrecker xv, There never 


was a ship more ardently perquested; no stone was left 
unturned, and no expedient untried. 


+Perqui-re,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. perguirére 
to make diligent search for, f. PER- 2 + guwrére 
to seek: cf. OF. parguerir.] trans. Vo search 
through, or make diligent search into. lence 
+ Perqui‘ring #//. a., inquiring. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillesean’s Fr. Chirurg. hivh/2 Mr. Rabet, 
a verye inventive and perquiringe man. 1659 CLonery Dit, 
Glimpses 73 Perquire Zoographurs, and noae recite, A 
Komaae Pope turn’d willing Aachorite. 

Perquisite (psukwizit). Also 5,7 perquesite 
(7 -itt), 6-8 perquiait (7 -itt), [ad. L. per- 
guisitum that which is diligently searched for or 
asked after, in med.L. a thing acquired or gained, 
an acquisition, f. L. perguirére (sce prec.).] 

+1. Law. Property acquired otherwise than by 
inheritance : sce PURCHASER, and cf, ConquEsT 50, 6, 

lerago Bracton a1. xxx. §3 Ea qua: dicta sunt, secundum 
quosdam locum habent de perqnisito in utroque casu de 
hareditate vero descendente alind erit, ¢ 1290 Fieta 1. xi, 
Tenementornm qua:dam ..tenentur in Capite de Corona 
queedam vero de Rege per escactaia vel per perquisitum.] 
1450 ir. Charter ¢12s5 in Godstow Reg, (E. E.'T.S) 257 
The londis the whiche the same Alisaundir had bothe of the 
yifte of the said Raaf his fadir and alsa of his owne getyng 
of perquysitis in karsynton. 1596 Bacon Jar. & Use Com. 
Law \. xi. (1636) 50 Though the law giveth it not in point 
of inheritance, but onely aya perquisite to any of the blond 
so hee be next ia estate. 1670 Beounr Law Dict, Per- 
quisite .., signifies any thing gained by oncs owa industry, 
or purchased with ones owa Money; contradistinguished 
froin that which descends to one, from Father, or other 
ancestor. 1704 J. Harrts Lex. Techni. 

+b. In generalized use: An acquisition. Obs. 

1655 Jer. Tayuor Gold, Grove To Rdr, Not ia the 
Purchases and Perquisites of the World, 

2. Law. Casual profits that come to the lord of 
a manor, in addition to his regular annual revenue. 


For the sources of these see quot. 1579. 

11379 in Madox Formulare (1702)65 Manerium de Cha- 
combe in Comitata Northamptonia cum omnibus suis 
pertinentiis. . redditibus, serviciis, pratis, pasturis et perqui- 
sitis Curiarum.] a@rgsz Lecano /ti. 11. 50 King Richard 
the first gave to Cirencestre the Cortes aad Perquisites of 
7. Hundredes therabout yn Glocestreshir, ¢1570 Pride § 
Lowd, (1841) 36 Nowe hath a churle,.take it ja leace, To 
wytte the lordship with the perquisite. 1579 Lzpos. Vermes 
of Lawe 136b, Perquisites are aduauntages and profittes 
that come to a maanor by casualty, and not yearely: as 
Escheates, Hariotes, Relyefes, wayfes, strayes, forfaytures, 
amercemeats ia courts, wardes, maryages, goods and landes 

urchased by villaines of the same maanor, aad diuers such 
ike things that are aot certeine but happen by chanace, 
sometymes more often thea at other tymes, 1622 Cattts 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 102 Hf the Copyhold were overflowed 
by the Sea, the Lord should lose his Freehold of the soil, his 
Seigniory, yearly Rents and Fines for admittances, and all 
other perquesites. 1766 Btacksrone Comm. IT. vi. 88 
Marriage, or the valor maritagii, was got in socage 
tenure any perquisite or advantage to the guardian, but 

, rather the reverse, 1818 Crvise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 320 A 

| court baron beiag incident to a manor of common right, the 

| @anor, cannot be graated by a private persoa, with aa 
exception of the court baroa aad its perquisites ; but may be 
so granted hy the King. 1890 Gross Giéd Merch. 1.6 Com- 
mutation of tolls, court perquisites, and other town dues, 

| 8. generally, Any casual emolument, fee, or 

profit, attached to an office or position in addition 


to salary or wages. 
1565 Jewer Def A fol, (1611) 641, | leane ont the yeerely 
rquisites that the Pope made of his Elections, Preueatioas, 
Jispensations, Pluralities, Trialitics, Totqnots, Toltrations : 
for his Bulles, his Seales, his Signatures: for Eating Flesh, 
for Egs, for White meat, for Priests Concubines, and for 
other like merchandise. 1573 in Gross Gild Merch. IV. 76 
The wardens. .shall have the same perquisits that they nowe 
have. 1661 J. Sternens Procurations 44 Procurationes for 
| his visitation, w¢ supra, which is a perquisit or profit of his 
Spiritnall Jurisdiction. 1691 T. Hlate] Ace. New drnvent. 
p. Ixvii, That part of their Office that enahled them to 
receive several Admiralty Perquisites and Droits. 1 
Lurreete Brief Ret. (1857) 111. 96 Coloael Goddard, 
Governour of Bermudas. is to be allowed £500 per anaum, 
besides the perquisites of his government. 1759 RonerT- 
son fist. Scot. 1, 1. 13 Whea the officers of the Crowa 
received scarcely aa this besides the fees and perquisites 
of their office. 1765 BiacksTone Cost. I. iv. 219 "be queea 
..is datitled ta an aatient perquisite called queea-gold, or 
aurnm reging. 1825 Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1.66 
There shall be no establishment of officers..with either 
salaries or perquisites, e Bartow. Brown Affsread 
Passages ix. 121 The meat offered in sacrifice was in some 
measure the perquisite of the priest, 
b. fig. # ; 
argos. VaxskUGH Confed. 1. iti, Ah, Flippanta, the per- 
uisiies of quality are of aa unspeakable value! 1713 
Ranier Spect. No. 469 ?1 To aa honest Mind the best 
Perquisites of a Place are the Advantages it gives a Maa of 
doing Good, 1897 [esti Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/2 The King 
[Humbert] seems to have treated the matter {attempt to 
assassinate him] very coolly, remarkiag, “It is only one of 
| the little perquisites of my trade". 


PERQUISITE. 


ec, Any article that has served its primary pur- 
pose, or that is supposed to be no longer in use, 
which is customarily left to subordinates, atten- 
dants, employces, or servants to turn to their own 
profit, or which they claim a customary right to 
take or ‘ pick up’ for their own use. 

Such are the perquisites of an executioner or hangman, of 
valets, ladies’ maids, cooks, college ‘scouts', employees or 
assistants in any work in which there tends to be some 
waste or superfluity. 

€1709 Prior Widow & Caf 39 Was it fit To make my 
cream a perquisite, And steal, to mend your wages? 17, 
Somervitte Chase u. 285 These claim the Pack, the bloody 
Perquisite For all their oils. 1853 ‘C. Wenn’ Verdant 
Green 1. vi, Verdant discovered the extended meaning of the 
word perquisites [among college servants}. 1855 Prescotr 
PAitip 11,1. 1. vii. 100 The pillage of a place taken by storm 
was regarded as the perquisite of the soldier. 1861 Ssu.es 
Engineers 11. 196 The lightermen claimed as their right the 
perquisites of ‘ wastage ' and ‘leakage’, and they took care 
that these two items sbould include as much as possible. 

da. A gratuity expected or claimed by some 
employees, waiters, servants, and the like, from 
those to whom they perform services in connexion 
with the duties for which they are employed; a 
customary ‘tip’. 

izat Amuerst Terra Fil. No. 42 (1754) 222 Most candi- 
dates get leave of the proctor, by paying his man a crown, 
{which is call’d his perqnisite,) to chuse their own examiners. 
1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1, Your father’s perquisites for the 
escape of prisoners must amount toa considerable sum in 
the year, 1803 Censor 1 Mar. 33, 1 would meet another 
objection, namely, that what is given to servants at inns is 
not to be looked upon as wages, but as perquisites. 1841 
W. H. Ainswortn Old St. Panis |. 325 A party of choristers 
.. were demanding ‘spur-money ' of him—an exaction which 
they claimed as part of their perquisites. 

e. More vaguely: The einoluments or ineome 
from any office. 

Prob. so called first in cases where the income consisted 
solely or mainly of casual receipts or gratuities. 

1gtz Hearne Codfect,(O. H.S.) V1. 413 Dr. Hudson made 
..[me] second Keeper of the Bodleian Library with Liberty 
allow'd ..of being Keeper of the Anatomy Schoole..on 
purpose to advance the perquisites of the Place which are 
very inconsiderable. 1784 Cues Task vi. 848 Where he 
that fills an office, shall esteem ‘I'h’ occasion it presents of 
doing good More than the perquisite. 

+4. coner. An adjunct, appurtenanee, or proper 
accompaniment of anything. Oés. 

[1494 Vid! of W. Stanborough (Somerset Ho.\, Item lego 
dicte ecclesie.. unum craterem argenteum..ad fabricandum 
exinde novam crucem argenteam cum aliis perquesitis.] 
1667 Peevs Diary 22 Aug., My wife very fine to-day, in 
her new suit of laced cuffs and perquisites. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 383 Cashin..the City is much decay’d,..and 
-eit has lost all those Perquisites that set forth the Pomp 
and Grandeur of a sumptuous Court, 

5. fig. A thing to which one has the sole right. 

1793 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) A. ¢o the Pope Prol. 8 King- 
making unto man is justly given, Once the great per- 
quisite indeed of Heaven. 1838 Prescott Herd. & Js. (1846) 
IL. ix. 452 The government fa t a most jealous eye upon 
what it regarded asits own peculiar perquisites. 1877 BLack 
Green Past. xxv. (1878) 198 Assaults on seats fin parliament] 
deemed even more a personal perquisite than his own. 

6. attrib. and Comé. ‘ 

1912 (¢tle) The Perquisite Monger. 173% Gent. Afag. 1. 
too The modern practice of perquisite-takiag, which he 
says may be stiled a skreen for bribery. 1809 E.S,. Barrett 
Setting Suv 1. 94 The perqoisite-mongers..blow out the 
candles with all expedition, to save as much as possihle for 
themselves. 1899 Daily News 20 July 5/2 This method... 
does away with. .the abominable perquisite system. 

[Perquisite, c., error for preregutsile : see List 
of Spurious Words.] 

Pe'rquisited, ¢. rave—'.  [f. PerquisitE sd. + 
-ED2,) Having or receiving perquisites; ‘tipped’. 

21743 Savace in Johnson Life, If perquisited varlets 
freqaent stand, And each new walk must a new tax demand. 

Perquisition (psikwizi‘fon). [a. F. perguési- 
tion (isthe. in Godef. Conzpi.), ad. med.L. fer- 
quisition-ent, from L. perguirére: see PERQUIRE.] 

+1. The gaining or obtaining of something 
otherwise than by inheritance: cf, Perquisire sé. 
1, Obs. rare. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 490/2 Pardons made by any of 
the seid late pretended kynges, to any Body or persons.. for 
purchace, perquisicion or receyvyng of any of the premisses. 

b. The exaction of ‘Perauicites, Nonée-tse. 
, 1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 632/1 ven criminal judicature flings 
its scarlet robe over the sin of perquisition; Newgate itself 
claims ‘something above wages ' for its turnkey's, somethiag 
known by the name of ‘ garnish‘. 

2. A thorongh or diligent search ; careful investi- 
gation or inguiry; see. (after French use), a domi- 
ciliary or other search ordered by law for the dis- 
covery ofa person, or of incriminating documents, ete. 

1611 Corar., Perguisition. .,a perquisition, diligent search, 
or serious inquirie. 1626 7. H[awktns}] Caussin'’s Holy 
Crd. 302 The second [degree of good prayer]..is, the per- 
quisition, to wit, the search of verityes. 1744 BERKELEY 
Sirts § 126 So fugitive as to escape all the filtrations and 
perquisitions of the most nice observers. 1793 Sie M. Even 
in Ld. Auckland's Corr, (1862) 111. 109 Orders were given 
by the Government..to make the inost exact perquisitions 
after him. 1839 James Louis Y/V,1V. 41 Papers..found 
during the Perquisitions in Normandy. 1898 Jiesint. Gaz. 
13 July 9/1 A perquisition was made at the house of Madame 
Esterhazy..but with no result. 


+ Perqui'sitive. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. type 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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*perguisitivum, f. perquisit-um PERQUISITE: sec 
-IVE.] = PERQUISITE sé. 3. 

€1380 Wvceutr Jiks, (1880) 393 Peclerkis han many grete & 
smale perquisitiuys. rhe a 

Perquisitor (pazkwitzitf1). [a. 1.. pergeisitor, 
agent-n. from fergiirére: see PeRquinE. Cf. F. 
perquisileur (Oresme, 1gthe. in Godef. Conp/) 
=a.J] ta. A thorough searcher. Oés. rare—°. 
b. The original acquirer of an estate to which his 
descendants have succeeded ; the first purchaser: 
cf. PERQUISITE 56. 1. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perguisitor (Lat.) an enquirer, or 
diligent searcher, @ 1867 Cree Justice Woopwarp in 
Roberts's Appeal, 39 Pens. St Refpts. 420 This proviso is 
a legislative recognition of the general common law principle 
of descents, that inheritable bloud is only such as flows from 
the perqoisitor of the estate. 

+ Perquisqui'lian, a. Ods. nonce-wd.  [f. PER- 
4+ 1. guisqutli-w trifles, rubbish +-An: ef. Qvis- 
QuiLIAN.] ‘Thoroughly trifling or worthless, 

1647 Warn Sinip. Cotter 26 The very pettitoes of infirmity, 
the gyblets of perynisquilian tuyes. 

Perradial (penreedial), 2 Zool, [f. Ver- 
RADI-US + -AL; uf. radfa/.] Pertaining to the 
perradéi or primary rays of a hydrozoan or other 
ceelenterate ; primarily radial. 

1880 E.R. Lansester in Nalare 4 Mar. 414/1 An organ.. 
may be..per-radial, inter-radial, or adradial in position. 
1881 — in Aveyed. Brit, NU. 558/2 The eight arms of the 
disc and their tentaculocysts are [foor) perradial and [four] 
interradial. 1888 Rotruston & Jackson slaénn Life 717 
(Ctenophora) The funnel gives origin to two ‘perradial' 
vessels. fdrd. 781 (Ilydrozoa Acraspeda) Foor of them, the 
perradial tentacles, .. correspond to the four angles of the 
mouth; four others, the #uéervadiad tentacles, second in 
development, tothe centres of the square sides of the mouth, 
aid the remaining eight adradiaf tentacles occupy the 
intervals between the per- and interradial. 

Perradiate (panrétdieti, v. [f Per- 1 + 
RADIATE?.] draxs. To radiate through ; to pene- 
trate or intersect with rays. 

1839 Baivev estes x. (1848) 105 Alldark things brightened, 
all contrariants blent 3 And truth and love, perradiating life, 
Be the new poles of natare.  /did. xix. 218 ‘The stars, ler- 
radiated each like thunderbolts, Stand clustered into omni- 
formal spheres, ery. 

| Perradius (poaréi diss). Zoo/, Pl. -4i (-ijai’. 
[mod.L.,f. Per- 4+ Raptus.] Eaeb of the primary 
rays or radiating parts of certain ccelenterates. 

1880 E.R. Lanxester in Mature 4 Mar. 414/t The first 
four radii [of a discomedusan hydrozoan] tn appear in the 
course of the growth from a simpler phase of development 
are called the per-radii, the next four (hetween these) the 
inter-radii, the next eight between these the adradii. 

Perrafrase, obs, form of PARAPHRASE 54, 

Perraling, erron. form of PARPALLING. 

Perre, obs. f. Perry; var. Porray Oés., pottaze. 

Perre, perree, var. PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Perregal, variant of PAREGAL Oés, 

+ Perreptation. O¢s. rare~°, [n. of action 
from L. fer-repfare Lo creep or crawl through. 

1656 Buounr Glossogr,, Perreptation, a creeping into 
every corner, a diligent searching. 

Perrerer, var. PERRIER Oés. 
f. Pentwic. Perrey, var. Periz, Perry! and 2, 
Pornay Obds., pottage. Perriago, -agua, 
-aguer, -augre, -awger, obs, ff. Piragua, 

+ Perridi-culous, a. Obs. rare~. [f. L. per- 
vidicul-us (f. PER- 44 ridiculis \aughable) + -ors.] 
Thoroughly ridiculous. 

¢ 1600 7fnton u. v, [hate these perridiculous asses Whose 
braines containe, nox, not one ounce of witle. 

+tPerrie, perry. Os. Chiefly poet. Forms: 
a, 4-5 (6) perre, 4-5 perree, -ey, -eye, (4 perey, 
5 pere,pirre,6 pyrre). 8. 4-5 perrye, -ie, 5-6 
perry, (5 pery). y. 5 pierrye, 6 pierric, (9 
pierie), [a. OF. pierrze, pierte (Godefroy), syn- 
eopated form of pierrerie, OF. perrerie, {. pierre 
stone + -erie: see -ERY T. 

The syncopated form is evidenced in 14-16th c. in Godef.; 
app. Anglo-Fr. must have had perrte (from perreric, 
perr'rie, per'rie) as the soorce of ryth ec, ME, perrie, perrye, 
whence later ferry. In the forms Aerré (the earliest aud 
most frequent in ME), fervee, perrey, -eye, the termination 
is not easy to account for. (2 F. ferré, -€e pa. pple. used 
shst.; cf Pre peyrat:—L. petrdtum) The late 15th and 
16th c, forms Aierrye, prerrie followed later French.) 

Precious stones or gems collectively ; jewellery. 

o. €3330 R. Brunne Céron. Hace (Rolls) 10042 A riche 
corounal! wip perre. ¢ 1350 197i//. Palerne 53 In gode clopes 
of golda-greped ful riche Wip perrey and pellure pertelyche 
to be rizttes. 3: « Atinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxvii. 66 
Heie perle, of al perey pe pris. 1377 Lanc.. 2. Pé. Be x. 12 
Al pe precioas perre bat in paradys wexeth [v. +7. perree, 
pere, perrie, perreye}., ¢ 1386 Cuaucee Monk's 7. 315 She 
was al clad in perree fz. 77. perre, perrye, perry] aad in 
gold. ¢1430 Lyng Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Ryche 
attyres of stonys and perre [xfme be]. cxqso Erle Volous 

27 Rychely sche was cladd, In golde and ryche perre [yéuze 

ree]. (rsss Lydyate’'s Chron. Troy 1 xi, Gj/t And all 
aboue reysed was a see, Fol curyously of stones and perre 
[so ASS. e 1425]. 1558 — Bochas viu.xxii. 4b, With royal 
rubies, gold, stones, aor pyrre.} 4 

B. 21370 Robt. Cicyle 268 Alle was set with perrye [ste 


Perrewig, obs. 


crystyanté]. 1386 Weld Sir R. Grene (Somerset Ho.), 
Capucium de perry. ka Gower Conf. 1. 143 For cloth of 
gold and for perrie, Which him was wont to magnefie. 2.4 1400 


Morte Arth. 2461 Appayrellde with perrye and pretious 


PERROTATORY. 


stones. 721475 Syn. dowe Degse 71g Ve ware the pery on 
your head. Yaxgoo Chester PZ. iv. 93 Therfore horse, 
harnes, and perye, As falles for my dignitie, The tythe of yt 
I take of thee. c1s60 ffow a Merchande 51 in Vazl. 
ALP. PV. 198 Ve boghte hur perry to hur hedd Of saphers 
and of rubeys red. 

y. 1481 Caxton Godefroy xl. 78 As moche as two myghty 
men myght susteyne of pierrye. a@igqr Wyatt Fattifid 
lower giveth his Mistress fis heart Poums (1815) 152, } can- 
not give broaches nor rings,..Pierric, nor pearl, orient and 
clear. [1880 Contemp. Rev. Mir. 21 All this fine pierie, 
The riches of the land and of the sea.) 

Perrie, obs, form of Perry |, “, Prnrie, a squall. 

t Perrier. Ods. Also 5 perrerer, perierer, 
7 perier, [a OF. perrfer (12-13th ec. in Hatz.- 
Darm., now pierricr ~ Sp. fedrero, It. pelriere, 
repr. a L. type *pedravtus, and parallel to OF. 
ferrviére, medl. fetraeia (Du Cange in same 
sense, deriv. of L. fedra, Ko pierre stone: ef. 
Petrary and Peprero.]  orfy. A ballistic engine 
or cannon for discharging stones; later, a small 
gun with which ships were armed = PEpRERO, 

cr400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gor. Lordsh. 111 Vf pou shall 
assayll castels, vse Tustramentz castyng stoues,as Mangoles 
or Perrerers. 1482 Caxton Godegfrey claxiv. 257 They.. 
dyde do make engyns, perierers, Magonncauls, castellys, 
chattes. 1524 in /fatdnyd’s Voy. (1599) FH. 71 Artillerie of 
the Turkes, cannons petriers of brasse, that shot a stone 
of three foote and a halfe. 1643 (aac. Tracts 174 Vhe noise 
ofg canon and 2 periers, 1696 Puintars cd. 5, Mesrvers, 
a@ small sort of Great Guns that shoot Stones, carried by 
Privateers. [1885 C. W.C. Oman ort of Har 57 Against 
walls fifteen to thirty feet thick, the fecble .. perricres, 
catapults,..and so forth, beat without perceptible effect.] 

Perrierie, var. PiekreRik Ofs. Perril, obs. f. 
Peart. Perit. Perriment, Perritore, Perri- 
wig, Perriwinkle, Perroehiou, obs. fi. PEni- 
MENT, PARITOR, PERIWIG, PERIWINKLE, PARUCHEAN. 

+ Perrogate, 7. Obs. rare—*. [f. ppl. stem of 
L., perrogdre to ask one after another.) 

1623 Cockeram U, Vo Desire a thing heartily, Jerogate. 

Perron (pen, or as 1. || pero. Also 4 
peroun,speron. [a.F. ferro (itthe, in Littre) 
= Dr. petro, petron, Mt. pctrene large stone, great 
rock, f. 1. pedra. F. fterre stone.) 

1. A Jarge block or solid erection of stone, with 
or without steps, used as a platform, the base of 
a market-cross, a sepulechral monument, cte. 

61380 Sir Perwmh. 4429 Out of be tour pan cam he doun, 
And set hym onan hey3 peroun, V-madas a chayre.  1470- 
85 Marory ele this x. v2 41g The Peron that Merlyn had 
made to fore where site Lancyor..was slayne. /ééd. Ixxanii. 
568 ‘The peron and the grauc besydes Camelot. ¢1530 Ln. 
Leesers Arti. Lyt, Aryt. (1814) 133 There was pyghe in 
the myddes of the felde a grete perron, wheron there was 
hanginge a riche and a goodly shelde.  [r614 Coice., /'er- 
ron..also, a square Base of stone, or incttall, some fue or 
six fvot high, whereon, in old time, Kuights errant placed 
some discourse, challenge, or proofe, of an aduentare.] 

b. sfee. (sce quot.). 

1863 Kixk Chas. Bold 1.1, vii. 297 Liege... In the centre 
of the Square, on a pedestid of several steps stood a pillar. 
.- The Perren—regarded as an emblem of the civic organi- 
zation, .—was an object of patriotic reverence and affection. 
Shid. 1 ii. 450. : 

2. Arch, A platform, to which one ascends by 
steps, in front of a ehurch, mansion, or other large 
building, and upon which the door or doors open ; 
sometimes applied to a double flight of steps 
ascending to such a front door. 

[e1475 Partenay 4974 And when that Gaffray was descendid 
tho, At the perron longe bode not in pat place, At castell 
finding hys fader by grace.} 1723 Cuampers tr. Le Clere's 
Treat. Archit. 1. 129 By Perron we mean an_ Ascent or 
Elevation given to the Entrance of a Building. The Portail 
..ofa Church. .ar any other great Building..ought to have 
a Perron. 1843 THackeray fr. SA. BA. 1. i, 39 Whiskey. 
and-water was ordered, which was drunk apon the ferrou 
before the house. 1862 Lytton S/r. Story xxi, An imposing 
pile,..with. grand ferro (or double flight of stairs to the 
entrance). 1864 Sin F. Parcrave Norm: §& Eng. M1. 21 
Standing on the lofty Perron of the tall Ducal Palace. 1898 
Quitter-Coven Steeenson's St. lves 306 The landlord wel- 
comed us on the perron. 

Perroquet, p. auk: sce PARAKEET, PAROQUET. 

Perrore, obs. form of PARURE. 

+ Perrosin. Ols. Forms: 5 perrosin, -yn, 
6 perosin, -en, pirrosyn, 6-7 perrosen, 7 per- 
-tosin. [app. a corruption of AF. *fers-resin = 
OF. pois- or fotx-resiz ‘the resin of turpentine’ 
(Littré), Cf. Piret-resin.) An old name for a 
resin of same kind, app. the dry resin obtained 


from pine trees; colophony. 

c1qso AL, £, Aled, Bk. (Heinrich) 173 Tak pre quarterons 
of clene rosyn, & a quarteron of good perrosyn, & hall 
a pounde of good oile de olyue. Bra. 174 As sone as py 
rosyn & py perrosyn beth molten & relented. 1545 Rates of 
Customs Cjb, Perosen the C. pound xiiis. iiiid, 1563 7. 
GaLe Antidot. u. 52 Boyle your Rosyne, Pirrosyn and 
Waxe, with four vnce of deare suet. 1600 SurFLer Country 
Farme\. iv. 11 The best are made of aller tree, firre tree, 
or pine tree, out of which distilleth perrosen [/». orig. duquel 
sort la poix resine]. 1601 Hottanp Pliny lL. 181 Taken 
in wine with dry per-rosin [resiaa sicea], it [sphagnos] 
causeth one most speedily to make water, /éid. 182 Ol 
the dry per-rosins [71 steco geverc], those are in most request 
which be white, pure, transparent, or cleare, quite through. 

Perrot, variant of Perit Ods., minute weight. 

Perrotatory (pezréetiteri), a. (f. Per- 1+ 
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PERROTINE. 


Roratory.}] Passing through a series of terms or 
objects as if arranged ina circle, so that one passes 
from the last immediately to the first again. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ¢ 

Perrotine (peroti*n). [a. F. perrotine, fi. Perrot, 
name of the inveutor.] A machine for printing 
calico in colours by means of wooden blocks. 

1839 Ure Jict. Arts 216 Vhe Perrotine is a machine for 
executing block-priating by mechanical power. 1883 RK. 
Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. n. 211/1 Print on the 
white and red discharges with the perrotine, or with a two- 
colour cylinder machine. 

+ Perrour, obs, form of Parure. 

a14g00-50 ol deraxnder 1536 Poudird with perry was perrour 
G& othire. xggo Baty /oage Both Ch. ut. Bobiv, Theyr 
copes perrours, and chysibilles, whan they bee in theyr 
prelately pompeus sacrifices. 

Perruck(e, -ruke, perruque: see PERVKE. 

Perruquerian (perwkieriin),@. nonce-wd. (E. 
next: see -AN.) Of or pertaining to a perruquier, 

1836 Dickexs Sk. Bes, Boarding House i, Vhe shining 
locks of those chef-d‘acuvres of perruquerian art. 

{| Perruquier (pertkye). Also 8 peruquier; 
rarely anglicized as PERuKIER, q.v. [I'r., £. fer- 
rugue PERUKE.] One who makes, dresses, or 
deals in perukes; a wig-inaker. 

1783 Foote Ang. ia Paris 1 i, All the fraternity uf 
men inakers,.. jors, perruquiers, hatters, hosiers. 1837 
‘Tuackeray Ravenswing ii, The tailor..exposed his head 
to the. .perruquier’s gaze. 1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE Lager. 
viii. 85, [ remember a fashionable perruquier being tried 
many years ago. 

+ Perry!, pery, pirie. Os. Forms: a 1 
pirize, pirge, pyrise, 1-5 pirie, pyrie, § pire, 
piry/e, pyry\e, pirry, purye, 7 pyrrie, B. 4-5 
perie, -y(e, 5 pere, pereye, 6 perrie, perrey 
(pearie). [OL. pirge, Airize, pirie, pyrie, wh. 
fem., of obscure formation, taken by Pogatscher 
to represent a late I. type *Atrea, *pérca (se. 
arbor tree), from a late L. adj. *fire-ws, *fere-is, 
f. férunt, Kom, féra pear. (But no trace of such 
adj. has been found in L. or Rom.) 

The historical series Airize, Pirie, peric, perrie, ‘perry, iv 
exuctly parallel tu that of seige, mirie, meric, merric, 
merry, the Zin both becoming ¢ before 7, which again was 
doubled after the short vowel} P 

A pear-tree; sometimes distinctively the wild 
pear-tree, Also afirid. 

937 in Birch Cart. Sar. U1. 429 Panon..up on stream .. 
midde weardne up on pa pyrian. 972 /dfd. 111. 586 Aud- 
lang dic on ba pyrizan of bere pyrigan on bone longan 
apuldre. c1rooo AtLeRic Gloss. in Wr.-Walcker 137/37 
Pirus, pirizge. — Gram, vii. (Z.) 20 dive pirus eos pyrige, 
hoe pirum seo peru, 13.. Sey Sag. (Wi) 555 .\ fair 
gardin,..Ful of appel tres, and als of pirie; Foules songe 
therinne murie. 1362 Lanet. 7, /'2. A. v.16 Piries and 
Plomtres weore passchet to pe grounde. ¢1386 Crasucrer 
Merch. T. 937 Vhus I lete hyin sitte vp on the pyrie [2.7 
purye, pyrye, Pyry, pirry, pire, pirie]. 1398 Treviss Barth. 
De P. Ko xvat. it, (Tollem, M5.), As whan a pery is graffid 
on an appeltre. a 1gz5 Cursor A. 37 (Urin,) Of good pire 
com gode perus. 14.. foc. in Wr.-Witleker 603/11 Piretunt, 
wnglice Pereye. 1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's f/nsd. (1586) 
87b, You may grafle the Apple upon the Perrey, the Haw- 
thorne, Plome tree, Servisse tree,.. Poplar, Willowe and 
Peare. 1578 Late Dodoens vi. xxxi. 697 High as a Perri, 
or wilde Peare tree. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 474 There be 
some Pyrries and Apple trees that bring forth fruit twice 
a yeare, i 

attrib. 14.. Soags & Carods xxxi. (Warton Cl), To gry ffyn 
here a gryf of myn pery tre. 1523 Fitzuers. ‘Hush, $137 

pere or a wardeyn wold be graffed ina Bye stock. 1586 
W. Werner Lng, Poctrie (Arb) 76 Now Melibace ingraft 
pearie stocks, sette vines in an order, 1603 Stow Surv, 48 
That he should buy certaine perie plants. 

Perry ? (peri). Forms: 4 pereye, ? piri, 5 
peirrie, pirre, 5-6 perre, pirrey, 6 perie, pirrie, 
6-7 pery(e, perrie, 7 perrey, pyrrey, -ie, piry, 
6- perry. [ME. pereye, a. OF. peré (13-16th c.), 
perey (14lhe. in Godef.):—late L. type *pérazzen, 
f. lateL. pira = L. piruem pear.] A_ beverage 
resembling cider, made from the juice of pears ex- 
pressed and fermented. 
€1315 Suorenam Poets i. 205 Ine wine me ne may, Inne 
sipere, ne inne pereye [rime reneye} 1362 Lanai. 7. Pt A. 
v. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit heo pourede to-gedere. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Paro. 394/1 Perre, drynke, piretunt. c1480 HENky- 
son est. Cres. 441 Tak mowlit breid, peirrie, and ceder 
sour. 1483 Cath. Angi. 281/2 Pirrey (Pirre), pireturn. 
1577 Harrison /ngéand 11. vi. (0877) 1. 161 A kind of drinke 
made, .of peares is named pirric. 1577-87 Houinsuen Chron, 
U1. 1197/1 Botes laden with wine, cider, perrie, 1623 Liste 
“éffric on 0. & N. Test, Ded. xxxiv, Syd't in Kent,.. Pyrrie 
in Wostersheere. 1693 Evuiyn De fa Ouiat. Compt. Gard. 
1.117 The great Pear plantations, planted for the making 
of Perry in those places where Vines cannot prosper. 1765 
Brackstone Com. 1. viii. 319 Excise..at first laid upon .. 
the makers and venders of beer, ale, cyder, and Oe 1840 
Cotiager's Man, 5 in Libr. U. Kn, usd VW, Cider, perry, 
wines,.might easily be obtained by an additional half acre. 

b. attrib.and Comb. as perry farmer, perry pear. 

1836 Penury Cycl. V.250 The cider and perry farmer will 
feel the benefit of this. 1896 Frud. KR. Horticult. Soc. Now. 
208 One of our oldest perry pears, the Longland, equals the 
well-known Catillac for stewing. r 

Perry 3, variant of ’Ennie Ods., jewellery. 

Perry 4, variant of Prrure, gust of wind. 


Perryall, Perrygryne, Perrywig, obs. ff. 
Palk-RoYAL, PEREGRINE, PERIWIO. 
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Persaife, -saive, obs. forms of PERCEIVE. 

Persalt, per-salt (p3asg:lt, -s:lt Chem. 
[f Pen- §4+SaL7.] A salt formed by combination 

| of an acid with the peroxide of a metal. 

18zo Faravay Exp. Kes. x. 30 The per-salts give it 
[rhubarb paper) an olive-green-tint, while the proto-salts 
produce no change. 1836-9 Toop Cye/. Anat. V1. 5043/1 A 
sub-phosphate, which on reaching the lungs became a per- 
salt. 1883 //ardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed, Taylor) 61 Free 
Ammonia. .usually throws down a red Sesquioxide from the 
Persalts of Tron. 

Persan, -sante, obs. forms of PERSIAN. 

+Persanate, v. Oés. [f. L. persdnat-, ppl. 
stem of fersdudre to cure completely, f. PER- 2 + 
sdndre to heal.] trans. To cure perfectly. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1657 Tomutnson Renou's Disp. 431 
Telephus wounded by Achilles was thereby persanated. 

Persand, -sant, -saunt, variants of PERCEANT 
Oés., piercing, Persar, obs. form of Prercer. 

+ Persa‘tanize, v. Ods. rave—'.  [f. PER- 2 
+ SATANIZE.]  fraus. To possess thoroughly with 
or by Satan. 

1857 Truths Cath, Relig, (ed. 4) 178 Wis (Luther's) asser- 
tion ts ‘that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized, supersatanized and persatanized 

Persaue, -sawe, -sayue, obs. ff. PERCEIVE. 

Persche, obs. f. Panisu, PERISH z., PIERCE. 

t+ Perscri‘be, v. Os. rare. fad. L. fer- 
serthcre, f. PER- 1, 2 + scribtre to write.] trans. To 
write out, write or describe at length or in full. 

1538 Levann VY. 1. Giz in Ati, 1. p. xxii, [Thou] that 
from tyme to tyme hath with greate Diligence .. perscribed 
the Actes of yowr moste noble Pradecessors, and the For- 
tunes of this your Realme. 2 

Perscrutation (paiskreté-fon). fa. obs. 
perserutation (early 16th co, ad. L. ferscriita- 
fion-em, noun of action f. perserittdre: see YPEn- 
scruTE.] A thorough searching or investigation ; 
careful scrutiny, examination. 

1603 Fionio Afeutaigne 1. xxii. (1632) 51 The first and 
universall reasons are of a hard perscrutatiun. 1678 K. 
Riussett] tr Geter 1, i, iii, 27 Void of Ingenuity in atl 
Perscrutation, 1843 Cariyin Past 4 2x. u. vill, Suc 
Bree: visioning, dim perscrutation of the momentous 

ture . 


So Perscru‘tate 7. /vans., lo make a eareful or 
thorough investigation; +Perseruta‘tor [a. J.. 
(post-el.) perscritator], one who investigates 
thoroughly (Llount Glossogr. 1656). 

1g00 A. Lane in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 789 We had all savage 
languages perscrutated by new Bupps and Kuhns. 

+ Perscru‘te, v. Ods. rare. [a. obs. F. per~ 
seruter, ad, L. ferscrittdre, f. PER- 24 serilare = 
Sseriitar? to search closely, examine.) /rans. To 
search carefully ; to serutinize thoroughly. 

21545 Boorne (tité) The pryncyples of Astronamye, the 
whiche diligently perscrutyd is in manera pronosticacyon 
to the worldes end. 1547 — Zatrod, A’nowdt. vii. (1870) 144 
¥f they have reason to perscrute the mater. 

+ Perse, sé.! Ods. Forms: 4-6 f/. Perses, 
-is, 5-6 sing. Pers. Also (//.) 4-5 Persees, -eis, 
5 -ies, Percys, -eys: see Parser. [a. OF. 
Perses pl.t—L. Persds, in nom. Perse Persians 
(whence, also, Ol. had erse, pl. Perseas).] A 
Persian ; /. Persians. 

[e893 K. trrep Oreos. u,v. § 2 his waeron 3a Perse mid 
bem swipe geexsade. /d/d., On Perseum.) 1382 Wyetr 
Dan. v.28 thi kyngdam is departed, and is 3oven to Medis 
and to Persis. 1393 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xv. cxviii. 
(MS, Add. 27. 9441 Pider Nemroth pe geaunt went ., and 
tauzt be perses (v. x. Persis] to worschepe be soune, 1552 
Lyspesay Mouarche 3783 The ram with hornis two, 
Comparit tyl] Pers and Mede, all so. 1568 Bisie (Bishops') 
Dan. vi. 12 The lawe of the Medes and Perses that 
altereth not. 

Perse (pais), a. and sh.2 arch. Vorms: 4-6 
pers,4 perce, peers,(s perske),6peirs, 5,7-—perse. 
(ME. a. OF. fers, -e,=Pr. fers, It. perso —late L. 
persus (in med.1.., Du Cange) : see Note below.] 

In early writers, Blue, bluish, bluish-grey ; in later 


| writers often taken (after Italian) as a dark obscure 


blue or purplish black; also sé. as name of the 


eolour, or of a stuff of the colour. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Nom, Rose 67 Vt hath hewes an hundred 
payr, Of gras & floures, inde and pers, And many hewes ful 
dyvers. ¢1386 — Prod. 439 Ta sangwyn and in pers he clad 
wasal. /ééd. 617 A long surcote of peis vp on he hade. 
1438 Bk. Alevander Gt. (Bann. Cl.) 107 (Flowers) Purpur, 
bianecat, pale & pers. c1goo Afedusine 126 Vhe eldest.. 
hath one eye redde, & that other ey is perske & blew. 
1513 Douctas “#xers xu. Vrol. 106 Behaldand thame sa 
mony divers hew, Sum pers, sum paill, sum burnet, and 
sum blew. 1658 Putuuies, /'erse, sky colour, 1848 J. A. 
Cartyce tr. Dante's fnferno (1849) 78 The water was darker 
far than perse [6wia molto pin che persa). 1884 Vern. Len 
Euphorion VW, Whirled incessantly in the perse, dark, 
stormy air. 3 

b. Comb. as t persedblewe. i 

@ 1490 Boroner /4in, (1778) 88 Cuin tribts robis de purpyre 
et de perseblewe. 

§.Note. ‘The Romanic word was perh. a back-formation from 
Persia, or Le Perse Persians, Persicus Persian, Med. Ll 
had also, in same sense, persets, and persicus (cf. perske 
above). Du Cange approves of the view of Acarisius that 
persens was a deriv. of fersa, Hal. name of marjoram, refer- 
ring to the colour; others would explain fersicus as peach- 
coloured, froin Jersica Peacu (itself from Persicus Persian). 
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PERSECUTED. 


In Ailfric’s Gloss. (Wr.-Wiilcker 16h) L. perseus is 
glossed dééiuven, ie. light blue. But Florio 1611 makes It. 
erso ‘a darke or hlacke mourning colour; some take it for 
the colour of dead Manioram. Some have also vsed it for 
a Peach colour." Cf. Dante Convitow. xx. 14 U perso & 
un colure misto di purpureo e di nero, ma vince 11 nero. 
See also Littré as to range of meaning in French, and P. 
Yornpre Dante Studies 314 The colour Jerse in Dante and 
other mediaval writers] 

Perse, obs. form of PARsSEE, PIERCE. 

| Persea (p5us‘4). [L., a. Gr. wepoéa.] a. 
Aucient Mythol. Name of a sacred fruit-bearing 
tree in Egypt and Dersia. b. In Fot., a genus of trees 
and shrubs, N.O. ZLazeracex, common in tropical 
America and the West Indies, of which one species, 
P. gratissima, produces the AVOCADO or ALLIGATOR 
pear. Also Persea-tree. 

1601 Hottann /’diny xv. xiii, The tree Persea. .is far dif- 
ferent from the Peach-tree Persica, and beareth fruit like 
vnto Sebesten, of colour red. 1706 Puwrirs, Mersea, (Gro) 
a Tree that grows in Egypt like a Peach-tree, and bears a 
Fruit of the Bigness of a Pear or Apple. [1846 Linotny 
Vee. Kingd. $37 Vhe fruit of Persea gratissima, so much 
esteemed in the West Indies under the name of the Avocado 
pear.] 1858 C. W. Goonwin in Camédr. Ess, 238 She requests 
to have the persea-trees cut down, 1877 A. B. Eowarvs Up 
Nile sii. 317 The sacred hawk sitting in the centre of a fan- 
shaped persea tree. 1895 Sin J. W. Dawson in Z.vposttor 
July 60 (The tree of life] represented by different species, 
as the palm, the banyan, the persea, the oak, ..the mistletoe. 

+ Pe-rsecate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. persecdre lo cut through, f. PER- 1 + seedre lo 
cut.) (See quot.) Hence also + Perseca‘tion. 

1623 Cockkram, /'ersecate, to cut. /ersecation,a cutting. 

Persecute (ps us/kist),v. Also6persequutfe, 
-kute, parsecute. [a. F. persécute-r (Oresme, 
Igthe.), f. L. fersecité-, ppl. stem of fersegui to 
pursue, follow with hostility or malignity, f. PeR- 
1, 2 + segui to follow. (Littré and Hatz.-Darm. 
derive F. persécuter immed. from fersécuteur.)) 

+1. To pursue, chase, hunt, drive (with missiles, 
or with attempts to catch, kill, or injure). Obs. 

©1477 Caxton Yason 8, Iason and Hercules persecuted 
them with their arowes as long as they dured. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Yosh, viii. 17 They lefte the cite stondinge open, that 
they mighte persecute Israel. 1551 Rowinson tr. Alore’s 
Utop. u. (1895) 260 Theire enemies. haue persecuted then 
flying, some one way and some an other, 1697 Drvpex 
Virg. Georgi. 416 With Balearick Slings, or Gnossian Bow, 
‘To persecute from far the flying Doe. : 
tb. To follow up, pursue, prosecute (a subject); 
to carry out, go through with. 06s, 

1546 Lanatey tr. Pod. Verg. De fuvent. 1. viii, My purpose 
is onely to speak of the Inventers,..not to persecute the 
particulars, a1661 Fucter Worthies, Linc. (1662)144 Such 
persecute the Metaphor too much. 4 

2. To pursue with malignancy or enmity and 
injurious action; esf. to oppress with pains and 
cies for the holding of a belief or opinion 
re. 


ld to be injurious or heretical. 

1482 Caxton Trevisa's Higien w. xiii, 200b,|He] refreyned 
hym in many thynges, and in especial that he shold not 
persecute ne greue cristen men. 1526 ‘Tispate Af/att. v.11 
Blessed are ye when men shall revyle you, and persecute 
you, ..ffor my sake. — oka v. 16 And therfore the iewes 
did persecute Jesus, and sought the meanes to slee hyn. 
1651 Hosees Leviath, ut. xiii. 276 In a place where the 
Civill Power did persecute, or not assist the Church. 1689 
Poppi tr. Locke's ist Let. Toleration 12 That the 
Church of Christ should persecute others,..1 could never 
yet find in any of the Books of the New Testament. 1779 
SunkE Corr, (1844) 1f. 269 Though | ain..a very attached 
son of the Church of England, I think myself bound not to 
wish to persecute you. 1784 Cowrer Yast ui. 309 Sone 
contagion, kind to the poor brutes We persecute. 1832 
‘Vexnyson Von ash me why 17 Should banded unions per- 
secute Opinion, and induce a time When single thought is 
civil crime. 1880 L. Sternen ope ii. 58 The belief that a 
man is persecuted by hidden conspirators is one of the 
common symptoms in [insanity). a 

3. To harass, trouble, vex, worry ; to importune. 

158s T. Wasuixcton tr. Michoday's Vay. 1. ii, (He) was 
taken with a grievous sickenes, which persecuted him 50 
violently, that men dispayred of his life. 1698 Frver Ace. 
k. fadia & P. 310 By labouring in the Heat of the Day to 
get over the Mountains, we were persecuted with Diar 
Fevers, 1742 Pore Dae. wv. 260 He may..Plagne with 
Dispute, or persecute with Rhyme. 1879 G. Minepitu 
Egoist xlix, * Which is the cause of your persecuting me to 
become your wife {* . 

4, To prosecnte (a person, tor suit) at law. 
Now only a dialectal or humorous substitution, 


for PROSECUTE 2. 

1484 Caxton Curiadl 4b, Peple whyche by fraude and 
franchyse studye for to drawe from one and other suche 
wordes by whiche they may persecute them, 1560 Dats tr. 
Steidane’s Couun. 271 We wyll persecute his suite against 
the Byshup. 1655 Stancey ffist, Mhilos, wt, (1701) 124/t 
Crito in pursuit of this Counsel made choice of Archidamns, 
an excellent Lawyer, but poor, who being obliged by his 
gifts and kindness, persecuted cagerly all such as _mulested 
not him only, but any of his friends. 1784 dad. in WI, 
Line. Gloss. sv. ‘Hoever is taken in the fact shall be per- 
cicuted according to law, by the parish expens'. 1866 
Brocoen Province Words Linc. (ED. D.), ‘Trespassers will 
be persecuted . Notice near the Foss-dyke, Lincoln. 

Hence Pe-rseeuted #7/. a., Persecuting z4/. sd. 


and ffi. a. . 

1542 Bare Afanne of Synne 37 This cruclt persecutynge, 
thys murtherynge of innoceutes. 1552 Hutoet, Persecuted, 
perseguutus, 1697 Duvurn Exetd xi. 1087 The deep- 
muuth'd hound. following still..The persecuted creature, 


a 


PERSECUTER. 


toand fro. 3709 Stannork Paraphr VV. 119 The blasphem- 
ing, the persecuting Saul. 1781 Cowrnr /vfost. 278 Thou 
that hast set the persecuted free. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note R. 267 The new-made Christian was taken 
to the perseeuting Emperor Diveletian. 

Persecutee’. [f. Pensxcure 7, + -E (= F. 
perséeuté).) One who is persecuted. 

3882 Bucktann Votes & Fot. 339, 1 dombt whether the 
wretches [parasites of the whale] can afford much domestic 
pleasure and comfort to the persecutee. 

Persecution (pais/kizJon’. Also 4 par-3 5 
persecussion, -sicution, 6-sequtioun,-quution. 
[ME. persecncion, etc, a. OF. persectition, perseen- 
Chon, -guucton (12the.), ad. 1. persectiliin-ene, n. of 
action from fersegez to PERSECUTE.] 

1, The action of persecuting or pursuing with 
enmity and malignity ; es. the infliction of death, 
torture, or penalties for adherence to a religious 
belief or an opinion as such, with a view to the 
repression or extirpation of it; the fact of being 
perseeuted ; an instance of this. 

21340 Hamrote Psalter xxvi. 6 If persecucyon of be 
world, or temptacyons wan ageynes me. 1340 — fs. Conse. 
445! Gret parsecucion pan sal he wyrk Agayn cristen men. 
1375 Baruour Aruee w. 5 His fayis..Maid sic A perse- 
cucioune,..On thaim that till hym luffand wer. 1382 Ween 
Matt. v. 10 Blessid be thei thre suffren persecucioun for 
riztwisnesse [1388 persecurionn}, 1460 Carcrave Chron, 
(Rolls) 64 He counceled him that he schuld ses fro the 
persecucion of Cristen men. rg60 Daus tr. Slefdane's 
Comun urgh, At the same time chauneeth a persecution 
against the Lutherians. 1643 Sir‘. Reowne Relig. Wed, 
t. § 25 Persecution is a bad and indirect way to plant 
Religion. 1665 Vovte Occas. Keflec. v. ii. (1858) 302 To 
thrive by Persecution. .is not the incommunicable Preroga- 
tive of Divine Truths ;..even Errors do often gain hy it too. 
1785 Paty Alor, Philos. vic x. 380 Persecution produces 
NO sincere conviction, nor any real change of opinion; on 
the contrary, it depraves the public morals hy driving men 
to prevarication and commonly ends ina general tho" secret 
infidelity, 1828 Macautay £ss., /fallau (1887) 59 To 
punish a man, because we infer from the nature of some 
doctrine which he holds..that he will commit a crint, is 
persecution, and is, in every case, foolish and wicked. 1880 
Livvon in Spectator 13 Nov. 1446 In the judgment of the 
early Christians, the proceedings of Decius and Diocletian 
Were persecutions. To the Pagans of the day..they were 
simply legal prosecutions. 4 

b. A particular course or period of systematic 
infliction of punishment directed against the pro- 
fessors of a (religious) belief; as, the ten persccu- 
tions of the Christians under the Roman Empire, 
the Marian persecution, etc. 

1367 Trevisa Migden (Rolls) V. r11 Pis eiztebe 3ere of 
Dioclicianus was pe firste 3ere of be grete persecucioun pat 
was under Dioclicianus in pe Est and Masimianus in be 
West. c1q00 Shrve Nings Cologne xxxvi. 134 Per began 
ajene a newe persecucionn of heresye azens pe cristen feip, 
1494 Fauvan Chrou. w. Ixvii. 46 Seynt Alboon, at Verolamy 
was martyred, In the .x. persecucion of the Churche, as 
wytnessyth Policronicon. 1776 Ginnon Decl §& Fy xvi. 
(1819) TT. 434 The celebrated number of ten persecutions has 
heen determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth 
century. 3875 Scrwvesxer Lect. Fert V. Test. 8 Vhe last and 
most cruel of the persecutions to which believers were suli- 
jected throughont the Roman empire, that of Diocletian, 

e. fransf. Persistent or continued injury or 
annoyance from any source; sometimes humorously 
applied to the annoying importunity of advisers, 
beggars, suitors, cte, 

1585 T. WasnixGton tr. Micholay's Voy. un. xiii. 48, Not 
altugether exempt of diners persecutions, as well hy warres, 
fire, pestilence, earthquakes, as sundry other calamities. 
1605 Suans. Lear it. iit, 12 We..with presented nakednesse 
oul-face The Windes, and persecutiuns of the skie. 1662 
J. Davies te. Ofearius' Voy. Anibass. 6 There it was we 
met with the first persecution of Flies, Gnats, and Wasps. 
1803 Jane Porter /hacddeus xi. (t831) 96 While their fears 
rendered him safe from their well meant persecution, he 
gained some respite from vexation. 

+2. The action of pursuing, pursuit, chase; pur- 
suance, prosecution (of an aim, ete.); quest. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. éfigden (Rolls) LE. 33: Grete Alexander the 
Conqueroure,..in the persceucion of Darius [Hicpex, in 
petsequendo Darium; Trevisa, whan he pursewed Darius]. 
1647 Jer. Taytor Lid, Proph. xiii. §3 A bearty persecution 
of the rules of good life. ; 

+3. (Legal) prosecution. Ods. rare. 

1535 Act 27 flen. Vill, c 20 § 3 Their lawfull accion 
demaunde or persecucion, appeles prohibicions and all other 
their lawful defences and remedies in euery suche suite. 

attrib, and Comb. as persecetion-fancier, 
mania (an insane delusion that one is persceuted). 

1626 Svp. Saurn [Iks. (1859) T1. 123/2 It ts delicions to 
the persecntion-fanciers lo reflect that no general bill has 
passed in favour of the Protestant Dissenters. 1899 Adtbult's 
Syst. Afed. Vib 698 Even ‘persecution mania’ may be an 
carly symptom of general paralysis. 

IIence Persecu‘tional 2., of or relating to per- 
secution. 

3887 A fice. & Nevrot. VILL. 663 Dr. Robinson..finds per- 
secutional delusions common as well as what he calls 
‘homicidal mania’, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. fed. VILE. 193 
Various delusions, generally of the ‘ persecutional ' kind. 

Persecutive (pa us/ki#tiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
fersectil-, ppl. stem of persegui + -ive.) Of a 
persecuting character; tending or addicted to 
persecution. Ilence Persecutiveness. 

1659 Gaupen Tears C4. 1. ii. 396 Use is made of persecutive 


and compelling power; which is rather brutish than humane. 
1664 H. More Ayst, fatg. 1. u. i. 338 If the Devil be a 


| persecutrtx, fem. of fersecittor.] = 


weal 


Beast, that which makes him so is the wickedness of his 
nature, his persecutiveness of the Church of God. 1814 
Scott Wav, » Gilfillan. .refused to permit his followers 
to move to this profane, and even, as he said, persecutive 
tune, 1864 Aeaim 22 June 2 They do more harm to real 
teligion by their one-sided persecutive views than all the 
Renans snd Colensos in existence. 

Persecutor (psuskittar). Also §-6 -our, 
6-7 -er. [orig.a. AF. perseculour =. persdeuteur, 
OF. ferseentur (rath ¢.), ad. L. persecitar-em, 
agent-n. from fersegiti to VERSECUTE: see -On, 
-oun, Also with -ev of Eng. origin: see-En1.] One 
who perseeutes; ‘one who harasses others with 
continued malignity’ (J.); ¢sf. one who harasses 
others on account of opinions or belief. 

1484 Caxton Kadles of cHsop vi. viii, We haue a grete 
enemye, Whiche is a grete persecutour ouer vs alle. 1526 
Thwoane i. Tre i. 13, Ewas a blasphemin, and a perseenter, 
and a tyrant. r6ar Heeron Anat, Meds mt ive titi. 
(1651) 666 Locian, that adamantine persesnutor ef super. 
stition, 1642 Minion Afod. Sarect, Whe 1551 TUL. gor A 
necdlesse and jolly persecuter calld Tndifference. 1776 
Ginwon Deed. & FO xvi. (1819) TL 418 The ancient apologists 
of christianity have censured, with equal trath and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their persecators. 

Persecutory (pa us/kidétari), «. 
see -ony,] 

1. a. Given to persecution, persecutive. 
or relating to persecution. 

1654 8. Cosrke Mee’. J7ésf. 173 Vhe crafiy fetches, and 
persecutory drifts whereby he endeavoured to allore the 
Catholicks to the Arian Heresie. rgor Bivurtny sf for. 
Qeesd. 32 A City, and Kimpire,so Persecutory of his Servants, 
as Pagan Rome, 1899 A déduts’s Syst. Med. VIL 395 In 
many Cases persecutory and exalted delusions are inextric- 
ably mixed. 

+2. Vursuant of. Obs. rare. 

1774 Wattnax clad. Now. Law (1795) 990 Actions were 
persecutory tof the Thing. 2. of the Penalty. 3. of Both. 

Persecutress (psusfkiftrcs). [f. Prnsecu- 
ToR + -ESs.] A Female persecutor, 

1647 R. Stamviton Jueenad vic 105 uote, Juno, the 
alronesse of the chast, and implacable persecutiesse of 
Immodest women, 1760 H. Wateoun Let. te Sir D. Dai. 
ryniple 3 Feb, Resentment against her persecutress. 1889 
Cork, Mug. Mar. 322 The persecutress was relentless. 

Persecutrix (psis/ki@iriks). rare. [a. 1. 
prec. 

ars7z Kwox f/ist, Nef Whs. 1846 1. 244 A cruell per- 
secutrix of Goddis people, 1816 Kirny & Se. Aaetontod. 
iv, (1818) 1, 132 ‘The venom was ejaculated into the eyes 
and upon the lips of its persecutrix, 1842 G. S. Fannx 
Prow Lett, (1844) b. 23 Tf Rome be an idolatrous per. 
seeutrix of the real people of God. 

Persee, obs. form of Parsex. 

Perseic (paisfik), @ rare. [f. per se (PER 
Prep. 9) + -1c.] Of or pertaining to perscity. 

1890 in Centusy Dich 

Perseid (psustjid). Astron. [ad. mod. L. 
Persits, pl. Perséidés, Gt. Meponis, pl.-ides, daughter 
of Persens.] In f/, A group of meteors which 
appear to radiate from the constellation Perscus. 
Also attrib. 

1876 G. F. Cuamners Astron. 799 The meteors of the 
shower were first named Perscids hy Schiaparelli in the 
year 1866. 1893 KinkMan iu Astron. 5 Astro-Physics xit 
791 History of the great comet of 1862, and of the thence 
derived shower of Perseid meteors. 

Perseity (paisfiti). fad. med.d. persiites 
(Duns Scotus ¢ 1300), f. per sé by itself=Gr. xaé" 
aird, as used by Aristotle, dual (ster. i. 45 see 
Prr prep. 9g. In F. persdité.] Vhe quality or con- 
dition of existing independently, or of being pre- 
dicated essentially of a subject. 

1694 R. Burtuoccrn Reason § Nat, Spirits ix. 269 Sub- 
sisience is a mode of Existence, to which it adds Perseity. 
1876 Contemp. Reo. XXVIIE. 1006 One novelty..in philo- 
sophy—the eaclusiun of the per.se-ity and sust-be-ify, which 
cut such a figure in what goes for metaphysics. 

Perseiue, obs. form of I'eRCEIVE. 

Persel, persely, Perseline, Perseneppe, 
obs. ff. ParsLéy, Pursbant, Parsnip. 

t+ Persenti-scency. Ods. rare. [f. L. fersen- 
tiscent-ent, pr. pple. of fersentiseére to perceive 
elearly, f. Pur- 2 + senutiseére to perceive, detect.) 
Direct or intuitive pereeption of truth and certainty. 

wiz Lf, More's Antid. Ath, Schol. on App. vt. § 7 Let him 
consider that this very Persentiscency is one of our faculties. 

.. This internal Persentiscency may in some measure, though 
at_a great distance, imitate that divine..Certitude. 

Persepcion, obs. form of PERCEPTION. 

+Persequent, #. Oés. [ad.L. ferseguent-en, 
pr. pple. of pevseyut to follow after, to pursue.] 

Following after, pursuing. 

1650 Asumote Chym, Collect. 60 Made after this manner, 
lest the fugient should first fly away, before the Fire could 
any way bring forth the persequent thing. 1677 Gate Cr. 
Gentites V1. tv. 494 Divine grace is termed hy the Greck 
Fathers..persequent or actnating and conservant grace. 


Perservation, Perserve, obs. ff. Presenva- 
TION, PRESERVE. Perseu, obs. Sc. var. PURSUE v. 
Perseuerance, -aunce, obs. forms of Prr- 
CEIVERANCE, PERSEVERANCE, 

+ Perse:verable,¢. Ols. rave". [ad. post-cl. 
L. persevérabilis, {, persevéra-re to PERSEVERE ; 
see -ABLE.] Constant, enduring. 


[fas prec. : 


b. Of 


PERSEVERE. 


ergso tr, De netatione wt. vit. 47 The loue of a creature 
is fulyng & unstable; pe lene of jesn is true and perse- 


uertble. 
Perseverance (pus/vierans).  [a. F. pcr 


s&rauce Valle. in Ilatz-Darm.), ad. L. per- 


sevevdulia steadfastness, constancy, perseverance, 
i, persemeninteene: sce next and -- loumerly 
(posse'verans, : sce Note to PERSEVERE.] 

1. The fact, process, condition, or quality of per- 
severing ; constant persistence in acourse of action, 
purposc, or state; steadfast pursuit of an aim; 
lenacious assiduily or endeavour. 

1340 Hamroten self xxxvie 8 Loke pat pe ese of ill 
stire not pe fra perseucraunce. ¢1374 Ciacci roplus 
44 Diddeth ek for hem that ben at ese, | bat god bem grant: 
ay goode perseuerannes [ede plesannce). c1g20 Lvs. 
-lasenedly of Gods soog With Vertew hys rae warde caine 
Good Persenesaunce (fae dysplesaunce}. 1557 NX. ‘T. 
(Geneva Aph.via8 Watch thereunto with all pesseueriuc: 
Wye. bysynesse, Tispvce instance and sapplicadonk 
1606 Suaks. 7. 4 Cro ti iii, 130 Persenerance, deere my 
Lord, Reepes honor bright; to hane done, is to bang Quitee 
out of fashion, 1671 Mitton £7. A. 148 Jub, Whose con. 
stant perseverance overcame Whatele Ins erel malice 
cookd invent. 1796 Reekt Corr. (egg) EV. goo There is 
nothing which will not yield to perseverance sind method. 
1838 Ticins Vid. Vick aati, Vhey kept on with unabated 
perseverance. 1854 Aleman Leet. Cle VL My Perseverance 
which hardened inte obstinacy. 

b. fransf. of things : Persistence. 

1866 Grove ddr, B lyse in Comm Lys. ferces 
(1867) 321 VF species be said to be a persevetainee of type 
incapable of blending itself with ouler ty pes. 

te. Remaining, abiding in extstence). Oh:, 

1657 ‘Tomninson A'eron’s Disp, Places them. .iu vessels... 
for present ose or perseverance, Cll occasion serves. 

2. Theol, Continuance in a state of erace leading 


finally to a state of glory. 
Final perseverance perscverance of the saints: tic doctrine 
that those who are cleeted te eternal life, justified, adopted, 
and sanctified, will never permanently lapse frum gtace or 
be finally lust: one of the “Five puints of Calsinisin’, and 
thus stated in the Westininster Confession of Faith avil. $1; 
§ They whom God hath accepted in hi Beloved, effec orally 
called and sunctified by his Spirit, can neither totally ner 
finally fall away from the state of grace, but shall vertainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be clernally saved". 
21555 Drapronn Let. fo fraves in Foxe ol. 4 1 (1585) 
1663,1 The perseverance of Gods grace, with the know led 
of his good will, encrease with you vnto the ende. 1562 T. 
Norton tr. Cadan's Just, Vable sv. A confatation of the 
most wyckud crror, that Perseneranice is genen of Gud 
according to the Meritofmen, [C& Carvin fiat i ve 8 3 
Tpsa perseverantia donum Dei ests trast Ay Verton, Cou. 
tynaunce 4 sulfe ys the gyfte of Gud.} 1628 Winn Arse. 
Nenreuté ite 54 Nor helpes it those Who perseverance of the 
Saints oppose. 17gt Wrstev fs. (1872) NX. egr The 
Apostle was at that time fully persuaded of his own per- 
severance. 1852 Hoon C4. Dect. (1871) s7y According tu the 
Calvinistic system, the clect recuive the grace of persever- 
znee, so that when grace has once heen received, they cannot 
finally fall away from it. 
Perseverance, -aunce, obs. ff, Perc RIVERANCE. 
Perseverant (psisivierant), @ Now rave. 
(a. KF. ferséeerant Crathe. in Matz.-Darm ), pr. 
pple. of persivérer to Vensnverr, Formerly 
(paisevérant’.]  Steadiast, persistent, persevering. 
(3340: implied in Peesevuerantey.] 1413 Mler. Sole 
(Caxton) 1. ail. (1859) 9 He hath been persenerant in goud 
purpoos, 1552 Ane. Havstttox Cafech, (1884) 9 Ane constant 
and perseverent hfe. eB 


1616 J. Lann Cont. Sgr'y LON. 549 
Nol one persevetant mutinous hee spacrd. 1660 1. Morr 
alyst. Godd. viii. 45 That assuredly at the last, Passive 
and Perseverant Vertne shallascend her Vrinmphant Chariot, 
iqio Wurtay Disc. “lection ui. ti. Ww. 333 Christ's coming... 
was not tg save the Elect, but under conditions of Repent- 
ance and perseverant Faith. 1854-6 Patmory staged in J1o. 
xt i 64 When a bold youth so swift pursues, And siege 
of tenderest courtesy: With hope perseverant, still renews. 
1903 Athen.cumn 18 July 81/2 ‘The..perseverant zeal with 
which he has prosecuted this pious work. 

tb. dransf. Lasting, enduring, permanent. Os. 

1453 in Apist, Acad, Owen, (O. HLS.) Lo 322 Oore seid 
worke shall endure anto you aud youre progeny a perse- 
veraunt memorialle. 1510 //ezers Bf. bing, 84 Maile, starre 
of the sca most radiant,..A pure sirgin alway perseverant, 

Perseve'rantly, ed. Now rare. [f. prec. 
+-LY “, or directly after the OF. adv. ferseveran- 
ment (lathe. in Iatz.-Darm.).) Ina persevering 
manner; perseveringly; persistently ; continually. 

1340 Ayend, 210 Wuanue pou woldest bidde god and acsi 
wisliche and diligentliche, pet is ententifliche and per. 
scneranlliche. ¢ 1450 tr. De /utitatione we xxxv. 103 Where 
is by feibe? stande stedfastly & persenerantly. 1533 Mort 
aAusw, Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1068/1 And so dwelleth in Chryst 
& Christ in him persenerantly, 1656 Sianvey //ist, Vhilos. 
vi. (1701) 273/14 a: perseverantly thro’ it, for it is of great 
glory. 1826 C, Burin bind. Bk. Row. Cath, Ch. 56 By 
communicating poceseeantly with the Churches in which 
these oaths of allegiance and disclaimer have been taken. 

+ Persevera'tion. Os. [a. OF. fersevera- 
tion, -acion (13th e. in Godef.), ad. L. persevéra- 
tion-em, n. of action from persevirdre to PER- 
SEVERE.] Persevering, perseverance. 

y6r2 Pasguil’s Bay (1877) 6: Shee said, his faith and . 
long perseveration, Had almost forc’t her to commiseration. 
1685 Corton tr. Montaigne i. vi, [He] in this siege mani- 
fested the utmost of what suffering and perseveration can do. 

Persevere (piisivies), v. Forms: @. 4-5 
perse‘uere, 5-7 -se‘ucr, -se’ver, 5-6 -co"wer, 5 
-sey'uer, 6 perce‘ver, -coy'ver, -cea‘uer, par- 


PERSEVERE, 


se‘ucr. 6B. 4-3 persewe'r, 4-6 -seue're, 6 

-syue're, -seuei'r, -sinei‘r, 5- perseve're. [a. F. 

persévére-r, ad. L, persevéra-re to abide by strictly, 

continue steadfastly, persist, persevere, f. ferse- 
verus very striet, f. Pen- 4+ sevér-is strict, severe. 

‘The nsual Eng. pronunciation, down to the middle | 

of the 17th c. or later, was (paisevva1). The form 

persevé’re appears to have been used from an 
early period by Scottish writers, and isolated ex- 
amples appear in Eng. writers in 15th (rarely in 
16the.). Shaks. used only fersev’er; Quarles, 

1624, used both forms in the same poem; Milton 

always fersevé’re, which became universal by 

¢16S0. So with the derivatives persev’erance, 

perseverance, ete. | 
‘The two forms arise from the shifiing stress in L. perse- 

verd'rve and persevé'rat, F. persévércr and persevere. 

Milton's use was doulitless determined by Latin quantity } 

1. éatr. To continue steadfastly in a course of 
~aetion (formerly, also, in a condition, state, or 
purpose), esp. in the face of difficulty or obstacles ; 
to conlinue staunch or constant. Const. 71, zu7th. 
a, €1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1.951 He hastep wel pat wysly 

kan a-byde,.. Be lusty, fre, perseuere yn pyn seruyse. ¢ 1400 

Apel, Loll. 17 Who euer deserue to tak pe sentence of 

daming, if he wele perseyuer in his wit, no man mai reless¢ 

him. 1523 Ln. Berners ross. 1. 418 To take advyse 
howe they shulde perceyver in their warr. 1568 Grarron 

Chron. M1. 892 That he should manfally and courageously 

perceaner and proceede in this. enterprise. 1§94 SrENSER 

dAsmoretti xxxviii. 9 But in her pride she dooth persever 
still, 2605 Suaks, Lear un v. 23, L will perseuer in my 
course of Loyalty, 1624 QuarLes Fob Medit. vii, A rare 

Affection of the soule..doth persener [rive Neuer; but cf. 

1624 in B]. 1678 Ing. Man's Call. g09 Nor priest. nor 
jesnit conld ever Move him, but he did still persever Like 
2 house founded on a rock. 

B. 1375 5c. Leg. Saints iii, (Andreas) 631 Quhen pu seis 
me In hardtorment per-ewer, Lowand myn god with gladsum 
cher. €1375 Sr. Leg. Sarnts xxxii. (Zustit) 256 Bot cypriane 
set pan but were In his foly cane persenere. ¢1430 Lyne. 
Min. Loems (Percy Soc.) 178 ‘I'v persevere in virginal 
clennesse. 1484 Caxton Curfal? 2 Now late vs graunte 
that thou woldest perseuere in vertue. ¢ 1500 L.tucelot 1564 
He thinkith no worschip to conquere, Nore in the weris more 
to persynere. 1500-z0 Dunsar /'oewrs Ixxx 7 God gif to | 
the. .grace ay for to perseveir, In hansell of this guid new 
3eir, 1533 Gav Richt Vay 82 He techit thayme .quhow 
thay suld persiueir and be constant in prayer. 1624 Quartes 
Job Medit. xv, ‘he lust and Constant mind, that perscueres 
ssneuer feares. 1667 Mitton /?, £. vit. 632 Thrice happie 
if they know Thir happiness, and pereiers upright — 1783 
Watson hatte IZ, W. (1839) 231 If the Morescoes should 
persevere in their present resolution. 1828 Scott F. J/, 
Perth x, Your Grace is best judge whether they have heen 
Jong enough persevered in. 1856 Froune Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 
140 He was determined to persevere at all costs. 

+b. Const. /o with infin.: To continue fo. Obs. 
1s80 Sipxey Ps, xuiv. xi, Why to hid thy face persever? 
1614 Lonce Seacca 131 Let Fortune persever to_be so 
equally favourable unto him. 1745 Extza Heywooo Female 
Spect. No. 13 (1748) IIL. 28 What the duty of a wife bound 
me to while living, I persevere to observe in death. 1796 
Mrs. M. Rosixsox Angelina 11. 209 Persevere to cultivate | 
her friendship. 
+c. with adj. or sb. complement: To remain, | 


continue to be. Ods. 

1513 Bransnaw St. Werburge 1. yoo9 Who-so perceneis 
in herte and mynde true. 1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. 
«lndros Wks, (1892) 11 In thys college nayne sal persever 
regent in humanite abuve ihe space of vij or viij 3eir. 
1600 Donne Alegies om Mrs. Boulstred ii. 61 Had she 
persever'd just, there would have bin Somme that would sinne, 
misthinking she did sinne. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord xix. 
Biij, [fhe persevere impenitent. | 

+d. To proceed steadily on one’s way. Ods. 

151g Barceay gloges iv, Who doth persever, & to this | 
Towre attayne, Shall have great pleasure to see the building 
olde. 15996 Dateympce tr. Leslie's Efist, Scot. 1. 37, 1 wil 
begin at the west cost of Lorne, quhair | left offe, and 
thairfra Northerlie wil perseneir, vpon the Sey coste. 

e. Theol. To continue in a state of grace. Cf. 
PERSEVERANCE 2. ? Obs. 

le1gg0 tr. De futilatione 1. xxv. 23 There was a man in 

ret hevynesse, ofte tymes doutinge bitwene drede & hope... 
ae he bouste in his mynde, wolde god I wiste pat I shulde 
persenere.] 1751 Westy Ws. (1872) X. 292 This docs not 
prove that every believer shall persevere. j 

f. To persist, insist, in speech or argument. Obs. | 
or arch. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comnt. 184 Davalus..sayd he 
could not fynd nothing, and herin persevered. 1691 Gevextey 
Mem, Kingd. Christ 7 Above all I persevere, that within 
the Six next Summers, viz. in 97, the Kingdom of Christ 
shall be in its Succession. (1859 Lane Wand. India 328 
‘Ah! And crime=much crime!" his lordship persevered.) 

+2. a. To continue, remain, stay in a place, or 
in a state or condition (implying no active effort). 

¢sqgor Lyps. Flour Curlesye 174 For ever to persever Ther 
she is set, and never to dissever. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
261/1 Luke recordeth in his wrytynges sayeng that all they 
were by one courage perseueryng with the Vyrgyne Marye. 
ago in Dunbar's Poems(S. T.S.)318 Qubarfor in Scotland | 
come I heir With 3ow to byde and perseveir. 1596 DaLRYMrLE | 
tr. Lestie's ist. Scot. 77 Quhil_ now in peace thay daylie 
perseneirit, 1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 74, would 
not..that my cbildren should persevere in infantine ignor- | 
ance till, quite grown up, tbey find themselves [etc.}. 
+b. Of things: To continue, last, endure. Obs. 
e107 Lyvc. Reson § Sens, 4386 Thilke fruyt as thou 
maist se, Perseuereth ay in hys beaute, 1485 Rolls of Parlt, 
VEL 3343/1 That the said Graunte or Grauntes, and Lettres 
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Patentes..stand and persevere in their full strength. 152, 
Lo. Berners Frofss, 1. 714 Wherby the good lcve an 
affectyon that hath bene bytwene you & the Comons of 
Flaunders shulde perccyver. 1549-62 Sterxuoco & U. Ps. 
cexx. 91 Even to this day we may well se, how all thinges 
persevere, 1612 Eachir. Aled. 11. 37 The fourth day, if the 
disease doe as yet persener, 1633 G. Herpert /emple, 
dleaven 10 Light, joy, and leisure; but shall they persever? 
Echo, Ever. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth 1 (1722) x All Bodies 
will persevere for ever in that state..in which they once are. 

+3. rans, To maintain or support continuonsly; 
to cause to continue; to keep constant, preserve. 

1go2 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 11. ii 152 Obsti- 
nates & persenerynge theyr malyce. 1534 More Com. agst. 
Trié. y Wks. 1159/1 That the fauoure of God perseuered 
hym. 1655 Gurxatt Chr. in Arm, verse 13. viii. § 4 (1669) 
143/2 Such want a principle of. Divine life to draw strength 
from Christ to persevere them in their course. 

llence Perseve‘ring (+ -e-vering) 2'/. sd. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec, Mux's 7.117 Round and hool in good 
persenerynge. 1596 Dacrynece tr. Leslie's dist. Scot. 1.70. 
1667 Mitton ?. £. vit. 639; 1 in thy persevering shall rejoyce. 

Persevering (pais/viorin), fp/.a. [-1nG 2.) 
‘That perseveres: sce the vb. 

16s0 Furver Pisgah wv. v. gt Such was his persevering 
beanty..that it lasted unto his old-age. 1659 Geatl. Calling 
Pref., Fheir persevering Impietics. 1798 Isasetta Witson 
Diary in Mem. (1825) 131 All glory be te God for persevering 
grace. 1816 Soutnny (oet's Pilgr. 1 x, The persevering 
Spaniard girt it round. 1836 T. Hook G Gurney (L.), He 
trusted more to steady and persevering industry. 

Ilcnce Perseveringly aav., in a persevering 


_manner, steadfastly, persistently. 


1611 Cotcr., Constamnrent, constantly .. perseveringly, 
1678 Cuowortn Jutcdl, Syst. wiv. 568 Promising. .everlasting 
life to those who believe in Christ, and perseveringly obey: 
hin, 1798 //udé Advertiser 4 Aug. 3/3 He..has_perse- 
veringly refused to answer any interrogatory, 1858 Frounr 
flust. Eng UV. xx. 229 The ambassadors. .had found Henry 
perseveringly moderate, 1865 Pusry / ruth Eng. Ch. 70. 

Persew, Persewer, Perseyte, Perseyve, 
obs. ff, Pursve, PERSEVERE, PERCEIT, PERCEIVE, 

Persh, sd. (a.) 00s. exe. dicd. Also 4 persehe. 
[Origin unascertained.] A flexible twig ; a withe. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. elxxlify. (Bodl. MS.), 
Persche hi3t vimen viminis, and is a nesche 3erde,.. Of 
persche bep nedefulle bondes and knyttels made to binde vp 
vinesand hopes..fortonnes, 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Persh, 
osier. ‘ Persh bed.* 

b. As adj. Vliant; flexible. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. BR. xvn cxliti. (1495) Tiv/2 
Some wylowes ben..more smale and plyaunt than other: 
and..ben persh, And ben so plyaunt that they breke not. 

Per-sheeting:: see Per III. 2b. 

Persian (p31fin), a. and sd. Forms: 4 Per- 
cien, -sien, § -cynne, -8yn, -sen; -8an, -sante, 
6- Persian, (7 -cian); //. 6 -sience, -sianis. 
[orig. ME. ersien, a. V. persien — It. persiano:— 
L. type */ersiir-us, f. Perséa, name of the country, 
in Gr. Mepois, OPers. /arsa, mod.Vers. /'ars, 
Arah. Fars. In 16th. conformed to the Eng. 
type in -tan; sometimes also to F, fersau.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Versia, or its in- 
habitants or Janguage. 

argo00-50 Alexander 2885 Pe pure propure name in per- 
cynne tonge. 1587 Hlaanison Zngland i. xxii. (1877) 1. 338 
Our men are..become..throngh Persian delicacie crept in 
among vs altogither of straw. 1605 Suaxs. Lear in. vi. 85, 
1 do not like the fashion of your garments, Vou will say 
theyare Persian. 1737 Pore J/or. Efist.n. ii. 265 Robes of 
Persian dye. 1841 Ecpmixstose /fist. Ind. 1. 287 In 
Persian poets..2 jong description of inanimate nature is 
rarely met with, A 

2. In the specific names of productions, natural 
or artificial, found in or imported from Persia, or 
attributed to that country or its people; c.g. Zer- 
sian carpel, cal, orclamen, tris, jasmine, lilac, 
be Ee) ranunculus, etc. 

ersian bed = Divan 3; Persian berries, the unripe 
fruit of Rhawnus infectorius, coming from Persia; also 
commercially applied to those of other species grown in 
Southern Europe; Persian blinds = Perstusnes; Per- 
sian cord: sce quot.: Perslan drill, a hand drill operated 
by the movement of a nut backward and forward on the 
thread of a revolving screw, which carries the drill; Persian 
earth = /adian red (see \xoian A. 4); Persian fire, /’ath. 

ANTHRAX 1 (Persicus igus, in tr. Blaneard’s Phys. Dict. 
1693); tPersian fruit (in Sylvester), opium: Persian 
insect-powder, an insecticide made of the flowers of 
Pyrethrum rose; Persian lily, a species of fritillary 
(Frititaria persica); Persian lynx = Caracar; Per- 
sian morocco, a kind of morocco leather, used in book- 
binding, made from the skin of a hairy sheep called the 
Persinn goat; Persian silk = B. 4; Persian tick, a 
parasitic mite, drgas persicus, found in houses in some 
parts of Persia; Persian ware, name given to a varicty 
of glazed pottery; Persian wheel, a wheel for raising 
water: (a) a ducket-wieel (see Bucket s6.! 5), a Noriaj 
(6) a wheel having chambers farined by curved or radial 
partitions, which lift up water as they arc submerged and 
discharge it near the level of the axis. 

1632 B. Joxson A/agn. Lady w. iii, Spread on the sheets 
Under a brace of your best *Persian carpets, 1894 LyDEKKER 
Nat. Hist. \. 428 The most celebrated of all the Asiatic 
breeds is the *Persian, or Angora cat... These cats are 
characterised hy their large size, their long silky bair, ..and 
the thick bushy tail. 1882 Caunrenp & Sawaro Dict. 
Needlework, * Persian cord, a material for women’s dresses, 
resembling rep, made of cotton and wool. 1875 KsicuT 
Diet, Mech. 1671f2 A hand-drill,.sometimes known as the 
*Persian drill .. 1s frequently used for fine work and in 
dentistry. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. IL. Kk vb, Indian-red, or 


PERSICARY. 


*Persian-earth, is what we improperly call English-red. 
@ 1618 SvivEsTER Panaretus 1303 That soft *Persian Fruit 
(so deer} Banefull at home, and little better here. 1597 
Gerarve Herdal 1. xcv. 152 This *Persian Lillie. .is nowe 
made..a denizon in some fewe of our London gardens. 1696 
i F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 34 There is one sort of Indian 
Silk more, calied *Persian Silk, or Persian Taffety, which 
of all Silk that comes from the ast Indies is of most use. 
1704 Diet. Rust, et Urb.,* Persian-Wheel. for overflowing 
of.. Land lying on the borders or banks of Rivers or Streams. 
1829 Nal. Philos. 1.11.6 (Usef. Knowl Soc.) | 

3. Arch, (See quots.) 

1927-41 Cuampers Cycl., Persian, or Persic,..a name 
common to all statues of men, serving instead of columns, to 
support entablatures. /éfd. s.v. Order, Persian Order, is 
that which has figureS of Persian slaves, instead of columns, 
to support the entablature. 

B. sé. 1, A native or inhabitant of Persia. 

(In ME. also Perse.) 

374 Cuaucer Bocth. m1. pr. it 35 Pe kyng of perciens. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 27 Persiens gon under fote. ¢1489 
Caxton Sones of Aymon xxiv. 502 He..smote vpon the 
persans and dommaged theim sore. 1568 Bist. (Bishops’) 
Dan, vi. 8 The lawe of the Medes and Persians whiche 
altereth not. 1776 Giavon Deel, §& #. viii. (1788) 1, 319 
Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and piileccee of the 
Persians, 1841 Lane Arad, Nés. 1.77 The tale..was related 
to me by a Persian. Cs} 

2. ‘Ihe native language of Persia. 

1634 Str T. Hersert /vav. 170, 1 adde a little of their 
languaze.. the English and Persian explayning one, the 
other. 1777-80 Ricusarnson Persian Dict. Diss. p. viii, In 
Hindostan. .two thirds of the Persian..is pure Arabic. | 

8. Arch. A male figure dressed in the ancient 
Persian manner serving instead of a column or 


pilaster to support an entablature: ef. A. 3. 

1823 P. Nicnouson Pract. Build. 590. 

+4. A thin soft silk, used for linings. 
called Persia or Persiin silk. Obs. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 34 There is of those 
Persians several lengths, 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 3992/3 East- 
India Goods... consisting of .. Persians, Pudisways, Paunches. 
1777 Mme. D'Arsuay Larly Diary 7 Apr. She had an ex- 
ceeding pretty ..dress, made of pink persian. 1876 PLaxcué 
Cyel. Costume L. 394 Persian, a thin silk, used per) 
for lining coats, gowns, and petticoats, in the seventeent 
century. _affrié. 1710 Load Gaz. No. 4700/4 Stolen .., 
A strip'd.Persian riding Gown. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. 
x, Green persian lining. 

5. = PERSIENNES. 

Also pl. in Sp. form persianas, It. persiane (erron. -ant). 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1823) 75 Vhrough blinds of 
Persian, they perceived large soft eyes. 1856 Mrs. Browsinc 
aur, Leigh vi. 662 The coil persiani threw Their long- 
scored shadows on my villa-floor. 1860 Aferc. Marine Mag. 
Vil. 222 With green persianas or shutters. 2861 Mrs. 
Browsine J'arting Lovers ii, Did 1 undo The persian? 

C. Comb. as Persian-loohing adj.; Persian- 
like a. or adv, like a Persian (in quot. a Parsee). 

1679 Cs a Poem 54 We never..rising Sun, can 
Persian-like adore. 1902 Daily Chron. 1 Nov. 8/3 Persian- 
looking ribbon passementerie. : 

Hence Persiana (poisia'ra), a dress material: 
sce quot. 1852; Pe‘rsianist, a professed student 
of Persian, a Persian scholar; Persianize v., 
trans. to make Persian in enstoms, language, 
ete.; lr. to act like or play the Persian. 

1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 327 A velvet 
petticoat..of *Persiana. 1882 Caurreito & Sawaro Dict. 
Needlework, Persiana, a silk stuff decorated with large 
flowers. 1903 Nation (N. Y.) 12 Mar. 212/1 The Arabist, in 
the rarest of cases, has beena "Persianist. 1816 W. Tavtor 
in AMfouthly Rev. LXX1X. 193 The Pythagoreans, as the 
*Persianizing Greeks were called. 1882 Frover Unexpl, 
Baluchistan 330 They are most of them half Persianized. 

Pe-rsic, a. and sé. [ad. L. Perste-ts Persian.] 

A. adj, = PERSIAN a. 

1606 B. Jonson Afasque /iymen Wks. (Rildg.) 358 On 
their heads they wore Persic crowns. 7. 3 Neat Hist. 
Purit. 1V. 179 Printed in the vulgar Latin, Hebrew, Greek,.. 
and Persick languages. 1772 Swinton in PAil. Trans. LXI. 
354 note, The letters of the antient Persie alphabet. 1835 
Lrownine Paracelsus. 187 Oh Persic Zoroaster, lord of stars: 

B. sb. 1. The Persian tongue: =PEnstan sd, 2. 

1753 Hanway 7raz. (1762) T. 1n. xlvit, 216 He could réad 
and write persic. 18g0 J. Brown Disc. our Lord (1852) J. 
iv. 209 A word borrowed from the Persic. . 

+2. [te persicum.) A peach. Oés. In quot. atirth. 

I . M. ir. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 141/2 Take 
Persick stones, and contund them to pouldre. a 

lence Pe-rsicize 2. /razs., to turn into Persian. 

1881 Sie W. Wenter in Hacycl. Brit. XW. 731/1 ‘India’, 
_ derived..from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit siadhu, 
au river’, pre-eminently the Indus, 

|| Persicaria (pausikérii). Z/erd. [med. or 
mod. L. (also It.), f. L. persictene (ndium) peach : 
ef. med.L. fersicarius peach-tree, and TEacn- 
wort.] The plant /olygonum S'ersicarta, Dead 
Arsesmart, or Peachwort; also, with defining 
words, applied to other species of olygonsm 
the garden species is 7”. orientale. ’ 

1597 Geraroe f/erdal u. cix. 7 Dead Arsmart is called 
Perstearia, or Peach-woort, of the likenesse that the leaves 
haue with those of the Peach tree. 1663 Bovie Use/. kxf. 

tat. Philos. uw. ii. 79 A Load of Persicaria or Arsmart, 
hrought to him by some of the Country leople. 1824 Miss 
Mitroro Village Ser. 1. (1863) tor Buck-wheat, .. the 
delicate pink-white of the flower, a paler persicaria. 1883 
Good Words 710 Orach and fleabane, the yellow tondflax 
and pink persicaria. 

+ Persicary. 0d. 

61400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 


Also 


Anglicized form of prec. 
83 Pe ins of pe leeues of pechis, 


yg 


PERSICO. 


or ellis persicarie. 1687 J. Crayton in PAi/, Trans, XLI. 
3146 They take the hiting Persicary, and chew it. 

Persico, persicot (ps ssiko, -kd). [a.17ihe. 
F. persico, now persicot, a. lt. persico, L. persicum 
peach.] A kind of cordial prepared by macerating 
the kernels of peaches, apricots, etc., in spirit. 

2709 Mas. Mantey Seereé A/em. (ed. 2) 1. 108 ‘Vineture of 
Saffron, Barbadoes-Water, Persico. 1713 Aboison Sfect. 
No. 328 p 1. 1889 Dovie Micah Clarke g Powders and 
confects, cordials and persico. 1893 Sy, Soc. Lex., Persicet. 

+ Persi-de,v. O6s. rare—°. fad. L. persidé-re 
lo continue sitting, f. Pen- 1 + sedére to sit.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Verside,. 10 sit by, to abide still. 

Persie: sce PERSE, PAnseEr. 

| Persiennes (p5ifienz, || persyen), sh. fl. 
[Fr., pl. fem. of adj. ferséen Persian.] Outside 
window-shutters or blinds, made of light faths 
horizontally fastened in a frame, so as to be mov- 
able, like those of Venetian blinds. ‘ 

1842 Loutsa S. Costetto Piler, Auvergne 1.90 Throwing 
the persiannes wide open. 1865 tr. Erchmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo (1870) 24 The Jews and Lutherans behind their 


persiennes up above. 
|| Persiflage (pers¢fla-z). [r., f. persifler to 
Light banter 


banter or rally slightly: sec -ace.] 
or taillery; baatering, frivolous talk; a frivolons 
manner of treating any subject. 

1757 Cursreer. Lett. (1774) 1V. 103 Upon these delicate 
occasions you must practise the ministerial shrugs and persi- 
flage. 21799 Han. More fein, fatuc, (ed. 4) 1.15 The cold 
compound of irony, irreligion, selfishness, and sneer, which 
make up what the French..so well express by the term 
persifiazge, 1814 W. Tayior in Aun. Kem, Il, 308. 1827 
Scott Fra. 13 Jan., There is a turn for persiflage, a fear of 
tidicule among them, 1853 Kincstry //yfaéia xxi, All his 
smooth and shallow persiflage, even his shrewd satiric humonr, 
had vanished. 1893 A. Donson #/. IWadpole ix. 254 The ele- 
ment in which his easy persiflage delights to disport itself, 

Persiflate (ps asifleit), v. rare". [fF per- 
sifler to banter lightly : see-ate 3.) zuér. To use 
or practise persiflage; to talk banteringly. 

11848 THackeray Van, Fair xiv, Osborne was quite savage. 
The fittte governess patronised him and cara God him.] 
1849 — Let, in Scridner's Mag. (1887) 1. 551/1 We talked 
and persiflated all the way to London. 

|| Persifleur (pessiflér). [Fr., agent-noun f. 
persifier : sce prec.) One who is addicted to per- 
silage, who indulges in frivolous, quizzical talk. 

1840 Cartytx Sferoes i, They felt that if persifage be the 
great thing, there never was such a fersiferr fas Voltaire]. 
1879 Hare S'ness Bunsen 1. v. 147 He would have been a 
consummate persifleur, 

Persil, -sile, obs. forms of PanrsLey. 

Persimmon (pasi‘man). Forms: 7 putch- 
amin, pessemmin, posimon, 8 pitchumon, 
pishamin, phishimon, porsimmon, 8-9 per- 
simon, 9 -siman, -simmen, 8- persimmon. 
{Corruption of the native name in the Powhatan 
dialect (Algonkin of Virginia). The exact form 
of the first element is uncertain; the second is 
the suffix -2#2, common to many names of grains 
or small fruits in Algonkin dialects: cf. wondamzin, 
Shakbomin, in Longfellow’s ‘Iliawatha’, The 
stress was orig. not on the second syllable, fer- 
simin or persimin being earlier than persi*uzuzon.] 

1, The plum-like fruit of the tree Déospyros 
virginiana ; the American Date-plum, of yellow- 
ish orange colour, an inch or more in diameter, 
with from six to eight stony sceds; it is very 
astringent even whea ripe, bat becomes sweet and 
edible when softened by frost. Also, The large red 
fruit of the Chinese and Japanese species D. A’ake. 

1612 Carr. Suitn Map Virginia 12 The fruit like medlers; 
they call Pucchamins, they cast vppon hurdles on a mat, 
and preserne them as Praincs. 1612 W. Stracney Trav. 
Virginia x. (Hakl. Soc.) 119 Bey have a plomb which they 
call pessemmins, like to a medfer, in England, but of a 
deeper tawnie cullour. 1670 D. Denton Descr. New York 
(1845) 3 The Fruits natural to the Island are Mulherries, 
Posimons,..Huckelberries. 1705 Bevervey ist. Virginia 
n. iv. (1722) 112 Of stoned Fruits, I have met with 
three good Sorts, w/z. Cherties, Plums, and Persimmons. 
1731 Catessy Nat. flist. Carolina \. p. x, Phishimons, 
whorts, and some other fruit. 1760 J. Lee /ntred, Bot. 
App. 322-3 Persimon Plum,..Pishamin Plam, Diospyres, 
1785 j Bevknap in AY, Cutler's Liye, etc. (1888) TH. 235, 
I enclose you the seeds of the Persimmon, a fruit natural 
lo Pennsylvania. 1859 4// Vear Round No.1. 17. The 
[Chinese] persiman is like a large egg-ptum, but containing 
half a dozen stones. 1863 Atcock Cafital tycoon 1. 323 
Apples, pears, — peaches, chestnuts, persimmons, 
Oranges,..allare here. 1887 Century Mag. Oct. 859/2 Away! 
Away |..to where the purple and golden persimmons hang 
low from the boughs. 

2. (More fully persinenon-tree.) The tree Dios- 
Pyros virginiana (N.O. Ebenacex); a native of 
North America, which produces the fruit described 
in 1, and yields a fine hard wood valuable for 
turning. Also applied to other species, as Black 
or Mexican P., 2. Zexana, which has a small 
black insipid fruit, and Japanese P., D. Kaki. 

29737 Wescey |Vks. (1872) I. 62 Inthe moistest part of this 

nd some porsimmon-trees grow. 1788 Rees Chamébers’ 
Cycl., Plum, Indian date, pishamin, persimon, or pitchumon, 
diospyros,..a genus of the polyeamia divecia class. 1876 


| 
| 
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of the fruit of the persimmon. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 1/2 There 
are..fruiting Japan Persimmons, American Persimmons. 

3. In various phrases. U.S. col/og. and slang. 

1827 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1854 1V. 50 Why or with 
what view, it passes ny persimnion totell you. 1889 Farmer 
Americanisus sv. *To rake up the persimmons.'—To 
pocket the stakes or spoils. /6/e., ‘The persimmon above 
one's huckleberry ’,..an avowal of disbelief in one's ability to 
perform,.a given task or undertuking. 1896 Patly Vews 
5 June 5/3 There is..in the Southern States, a proverb.. 
*The longest pole knocks the persimmon ', i. & success falls 
to him who has the most advamages, rgo1-2 Farmer & 
Hentrey Slang s. v., Uhat's persimmon (or all persimmon) = 
‘That's fine’, 1903 Cetcurre Iyse Jf" Sodd 40 No use 
taking four bites ata persimmon, 

4. attrib. as persimmon-beer, -cvood. 

1643 Prginéa Stat. (1823) 1. 250 Skowen's damms and 
Persunon Ponds. 1860 Bartiert Dict. Aser, (ed. 3), Pere 
stmwon Beer, a kind of domestic beer whose principal 
ingredient is persimmons. 1892 Joseph Garduer 4 Sous’ 
Monthly Circuéar 1 Oct., Perstinmon Wood, £3 to £3 rvs. 
per ton, 

Persism (p3:siz’m).  [f. Gr. mepatCew to speak 
Persian: see -tsM J A Persian idiom, 

1760 Byeom Frai. & Lit, Kent. (1857) IL 619 The 
Arabisms, Persisms and ‘Tyriasms that the learned observe 
in a [New ‘Testament. 

Persist (porist), v7.  [ad. L. ferstst-ere to 
continue steadfastly, tu persist, f Prr- 2 + séstére 
tostand. CLF. fersister (14th c. in Matz.-Darm.).} 

1, intr. To continue firmly or obstinately zy 
a state, opinion, purpose, or course of action, csp. 
against opposition, or remonstrance. Tormerly 
also with zu/iz, 

1538 Exvot Diet., Cousto, to persyste or abydein a thynge. 
lbid., Obstino, to be obstinate, or persist firme, in one 
sentence or purpose. 3gss [pun Decades Pref. (Arb.) §3 ‘To 
persist in frowarde stoobernesse. 1874 tr. J/arlorat's 
Afpocatips 43 Whosocuer persisieth in Gods truth to the 
ende, there is no cause why he shoulde feare the everlasting 
death. 1606 Suaks. 7’. & Cro ul. ii. 186 Thus to persist In 
doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 1668 Cucrerrer & 
Core Barthol, Auat, 372 Farewel most learned Bartholine, 
And persist to love me. 1779 Suneinan Jlencloyue Garrick, 
Can we persist to bid your sorrows low? 1858 Dick ENS /.0/2, 
(4880) 11. 75 They persisted in going to the room last night. 

b. ‘lo be insistent or urgenl in a statement or 
question ; to persist in saying or asserting. 

1698 Fryur Acc, £. Jedia § P. 389 The Droger.. persists ; 
What comfort can I reap from your disturbance? @ 19774 
Gotosm. Hist. Greece IL. 256 [Callisthenes] persisted in his 
innocence to the last. 1838 Lytton A dice vi," Mr. Aubrey 
is not severe’, persisted Evelyn. 


+2. To remain or continue to be (something or , 


of some quality). Ods. or merged in 1. 

1539 def 31 Hen. VET T,¢. 5 The saide Indenture shall per- 
sinte continue and abide...in full strength and vertue. 1590 
Martows avd Pt. Tanburl, wi, 1 will persist a terror to 
the world, 1606 Hottanp Suefow. 2 They peysisted earnest 
saiters still for him. 1671 Minton Samson 249 But they 
persisted deaf, and would not seem To count ‘ta things 
worth notice. 172a Wottaston Nelig. Vat, v. 78 | Matter] 
will always persist uniformly in its present state, either of 
rest or motion, if nothing stirs, diverts, accelerates, or stops it. 

+3. To reinain standiag (against opposing force); 
to stop short (at some point). Ods. rure. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 18 ‘Those that hold 
that all things are governed by Fortune, had not erred, had 
they not persisted there. 1646 — Pseud. Ep. vit. xviii. 381 
He was able to persist erect upon an oyled planke, and not 
to bee removed by the force..of three men. 

4. To remain in existence ; to last, endure, 

1760 J. Lee Futrod. Bot. 1. xi. (1765) 26 The Calyx.. Per- 
sisting, till the Fruit is come to Maturity. 1866 Tate Srit, 
Mollusks iv. 147 Bulimus bas persisted since the period of.. 
the Upper Eocene, 1898 A. C. Hapvon Study of Man 
p. xxvii, Among the pigmy peoples.. we find many infantile 
characters persisting in the adults. 


Persistence (paisi*sténs). Also 6-9 -ance. 
[In 16th ca. F. persistance (cf. resistance), subseq. 
changed to -ENCE after 1. persistenten:: ef. next.] 

1. The action or fact of persisting; firm or 
obstinate continuance ina particular course in spite 
of opposition. Also, The quality of being per- 
sistent; = PreRsIsTENcy. 

1546 Bate ist Exam. Anne Askewe 1 A faste membre of 
Christ by her myghtye persystence in hy's veryte. 1633 Br. 
Hatt Hard Texts ee xiii. 23 After so long and obstinate 
pen in your wickednesse. 1785 Burs HW. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 11. 156 Such further evils, as must have been con- 
sequent ona persistance therein. 1844 Marc. Futter Woo, 
19fh C. (1862) 24 Persistence and courage are the most 
womanly no less thanthe most manly qualities. 1874 GREEN 
Short Fist, viii. § 2. 472 The refusal of supplies was met by 
persistence in the levy of Customs. _ : 

2. Continned existence in time or (rare/y) in 
space; endurance; continnons occurrence. 

y6ax Racnet Specut frailty of Life, Man is in sacred writ 
compar’d to grasse,..Of short persistance, like an Aprill 
showre. 1849 Murcuison Sifuria v. 103 A geological band 
of great persistence, 1879 H. Georce Progr. & Pov. Introd. 
(1881) 11 Political economy. .does not explain the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth. 1880 CarPeNTER in 1924 
Cent. Apr. 599 The persistence of a..number of cretaceous 
types..through the whole of the Tertiary period. 

b. spec. Persistence of an impression: the con- 
tinuance of a sensible impression after the exciting 
cause is removed, esp. of a visual impression upon 
the retina of the eye, the cause of many pheno- 
mena in optics. Persistence of force or energy, 


Bancrorr /isz, U.S. 1. it 47 They brought..loaves made | fersistence of matter, names for the two principles 


PERSISTING. 


of the conservation of energy and the permanence 


of matter. 

1862 fl. Srencer First Princ. i. viii, 251 vote, Lexpressed 
to... Prof. Huxley my dissatisfaction with the current ex- 
pression— Conservation of force ... Hualey suggested per- 
sistence. Ldéd. (1867) 189 By the persistence of Force, we 
really mean the persistence of sone Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception... In other words, asserting 
the persistence of Force, is but another mode of asserting an 
Unconditioned Reality, 1869 ‘T'yspaun Votes Lect. Light 27 
An electric spark is sensibly titantancons; but the impres- 
sion it makes upon the eye remains for some time after the 
spark has j assed away. .. Wheatstone’s Photometer Is based 
on this persistence. 1883 .\. Barrate Cys. Melempiric 81 
The persistence of matter and energy, and the law,.that 
esetls happen equally well in all parts of space where their 
conditions uceur, prove that time and space have no real 
eximence, but are only forms of arrangement of phenomena, 

Persistency (poisistensi. [! L. persestent- 
emt: see next and -ENCY y ef, prev. | 

1. The quality of persisting or being persistent ; 
fumness or obstinacy in adhering to a course, 
purpose, or opinion; also — PERSISTENCE 1. 

3997 Staks. 2 /fen. /1', 1 di. so ‘Shou think’st me as farre 
in the Diuels Booke..for obduracie and persistencic. 2 1672 
T. Torron Serne., fs. oxxatil 11675) 195 This is also per- 
taining to the love and concord uf brethren, a perseverance 
and persistency in it. 1833 Saran Avstin Charac. Goethe 
HI. 209 w#vte, We did this with the mere ardour and persis 
tency. 1879 Troutore in gtk Cent, Jan. 36 Clever young 
men, ambitions but idie and vacillating, are inct every day, 
whereas the gift of persistency in a young man is uncommen, 

2. The quality or condition of contuming in 
exislence ; = PiRsisTENCE 2, 

1833 Lyewn /’rin. Geof, I, 331 Not to place implicit re- 
fiance on the alleged persistency of the sume mineral 
characters in secondary rocks. 1866 THirtwatt Aen. (1278) 
I11. 304 It has only undergone a serics cf transformations, 
which has pot interrupted ts persistency. : 

Persistent  passi'stcnt), a. (adi L. ferstitent- 
em, jw. pple. af persistére to persist. In FL pers 
Sisfan!; cf, VERSISTENCE.] 

1. Persisting or continuing firmly in some action, 
course, Or pursuit, esp. against opposilion or 1¢- 
monstrance, or in spite of Iailure, 

1830 Huxscure Stadt. Nad. Jif, 81 Our resistance against 
the cestiuction of. prejudices..of sense, is commonly more 
violent at first, bat less persistent, than in the case of those 
of opinion. 1868 FE. Euwarps Aadegh L. xvi_ 332 His greed, 
tio lens than his ambition,. made him a persistent colunizer. 
1888 I. Huse Mave. Iidas 1.1, [ler suitors Were pumerous 
and persistent as those of Penelope. F 

2. Existing continuously in time; enduring. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 360 There is a 
something about this persistent day antagonistic to sleep. 
1864 H. Spencer Aiod Lt viii. § 144. 404 This assumption 
ofa persistent formative power, inherent in organist, and 
making them anfuld into higher forms. 1866 Tate Prit. 
Mollusks iv. 169 A marked and persistent variety. 1871 L. 
Steeten Plarer, Zur. iv. (894) 94 A persistent screen of 
storiny cloud drove up the valley. ‘ 

b. Of an action or condition: Continued, con- 
tinuous, constant; coastantly repeated. 

1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits 289 The persistent occurrence 
of deposits of the earthy phosphates in the urine. 1872 
Huxcey P/ys. iv. too ‘he persistent breathing of such air 
tends to luwer all kinds of vital energy. " 

3. spec. a. Zool, and Hot, OF parts of animals 
and plants (as the horns, hair, leaves, calyces, etc.) : 
Remaining after the period at which such parts in 
other cases fall off or wither; permanent; con- 
linuing ; opp. to deciduous or caducous. 

1826 Krapy & Sr. Entomol. \V. 344 Persistent. .. Legs 
which the insect has in all its states. sx. The legs attached 
tothe trunk. 1830 Linniry Wat. Syst. Bot. 206 Crowned 
hy the persistent lobes of the calyx. 1835 Kifby //ad, § 
fust. Antny I. xxiv. 502 Lastly, come the Ruminants, 
whose horns are hollow and naked, Lut persistent. 1872 
Ouver Liem, Bot, u. 199 Called * Everlastings’ from their 
dry, scarious, persistent involacres. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iif. (ed. 6)86 Leaves..may be. .persistent, when they: remain 
through the cold season..during which vegetation is inter- 
rupted, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 348 In 
sone Mammalia the teeth grow from persistent pulps. 

b. Geol. Of a stratum: Extending continuously 
over the whole area occupied by the formation; 


not thinning out or disappearing. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol, 1. 173 The individual strata are 
rarely persistent for a great distance, 1839 Murchison 
Silur, Syst. 1. xxix, 372 The bed is persistent only for a few 
yards, 1865 Geir Scen. & Geol. Scot. vi. 138 Even with 
such doubtful forms, the two main systems remain tolerably 
persistent. K ” 

Hence Persi‘stently adv., in a persistent manner, 
with persislence or continuonsly repeated action. 

1859 Suites Sed///elp 323 Gentleness in society. .pushes 
its way quietly and persistently, 188 C. Ro MArkiam 
vee Bark iii, 276 A fair recompense has been persistently 
refused. 

Persi‘ster. rare. [f. Pensist v.+-ER!.] One 
who persists. 

1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) H., viii. 44 Each of them 
tends to the exclasion of that ungenerous persister’s visits. 

Persi‘sting, 2//. sd. [f. as pree.+ -1ne1.] 
The action of the vb, Persist; persistence. 

@ 1694 Tit.oTson Serm., Fohn iii. 19 Wks. 1717 Il. 602 
Another usual concomitant of Infidelity, is .. pertinacious 
persisting in Error. 1800 Asiat, Ann. Keg., Mise. Tracts 
22/1 Convinced that his persisting was to little parpose. a 

Persi'sting, /f/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?] 
That persists, persistent ; spec. = PERSISTENT 3. 


PERSISTINGLY. 


1552 EIvcort, Persistyng, constans, wtancns, 1626 Bacon | 
Sytva § go2 It may make him..more confident and persisting 
then otherwise he would be. 1774 Curtis /lora Lond, i, 
Grp 12 Pimpernel..Calyx persisting. 1899 Addbutt's Nyst. 
Med. VU. 484 Cotunins separated by the persisting callae 
genous tissue. { 

lence Persi‘stingly a/v,, persistently. 

1854 JZart’s Mag. XX1. 451 Me. .pursues persistingly an 
idea, 1885 L. Wincriain Harbara L’hilpot fin. iv.92 That 
the interesting schemer should so persistingly cling to a 
Cause that was hopeless. 

Persi'stive, @. [f. Persist v.+-tve.) Char- 
acterized by persisting, tending to persist, 

3605 Suaks. 7'r. & Cr. 1. iii, 22 The protractiue trials of 
great Toue, To finde persistiue constancie in men. 1757 
Hour Douglas it, For chance and fate are words: Persistive 
wisdom is the fateof man, 1896 QO. Aew, Oct. 334 Nhe King’s 
plan was of no effect against his persistive constancy. 

llence Persi-stively adv., Persi‘stiveness, 

1847 J. Sureearn Lie J. foster VW. 500 These evils onght 
to be boldly and persistively eat: 1864 A. LreiGHtos 
Myst, Leg. Ediuburgh (1886) 238 Persistiveness draws, as it 
Were, a power from the wearing out of resistiveness, 

Persiueir, obs, Sc. form of ERSEVERE. 

Persive, obs. form of Prercive. 


+ Perske, obs. Sc. form of (?) Parct 2. 

1565 Kandolphes Phantasey 784 in Satir, Poens Reform. 
i, ‘The hills of highest hight are sonest perskt with sone; 
dhe Silver streames with somers drowght are letten oft to 

one. 


Perske, obs, variait of Perse @., blue, bluish. 

Persley, -lie, -ly, persoley, -oly, obs. forins 
of Pars_ey, Persnepe, obs. f. Paxsxip. 

Persolution (psisoli7:fon’. Chem. [See Per- 
3.) A solution of the highest strength, 

1854 J. ScorrerN in Orr's Cire. Ne, Chent. 461 Solutions 
of tin may. .come under the notice uf the chemists as proto- 
solutions and persolutions, 

tPersolve, 7. Ods. [ad. L. fersolv-ére to 
release, discharge completely, f, Per- 2 + solzcre 
to loosen, to pay.) ¢vaus, To pay in full; to fulfil 
or discharge completely. 

1548 Haut Cérou., Edi, 11° 230h, JM. crounes, yerely 
ta be persolued & paied within the toure of London. 1550 
Bare A fol. 83 fall thynges muste be persolucd, that hathe 
Lene promysed in papisnie. 

Person (p31san, pors'n), 56. Forms: a. 3--4 
persun, 3-6 persone, (4 persoyne’, 4-5 per- 
soon/e, (5 persown), 5-6 persoun e, personne, 
4- person. 8, 4 parsoun, 4-7 parson, 5-6 pnr- 
sone, 6 parsonne. [a, OF. persone (12the. in 
Littré), mod.F. personne, a personage, a person, a 
man or woman, = Pr., It. fersoua:—L. persdua 
a mask used by a player, a character or personage 
acted (dramatis persona’, one who plays or per- 
forms any part, a character, relation, or capacity 
in which one acts, a being having legal rights, | 
a juridical person; in late use, a human being in 
general; also in Christian use (Tertullian ¢ 200) a 
‘person’ of the Trinity. Generally thought to be 
related to L. fersonare to sound through; but 
the long 6 makes a difficulty. The sense sask has 
not come down into Eng.; and the other senses 
did not arise here in logical order, the earliest 
being 1, 2, 4b, and 7. Sce also Parson, a 
differentiated form of the same word.] 

I. l. A character sustained or assnmed in a 
drama or the like, or in actnal life; part played ; 
hence function, office, capacity; guise, semblance ; 
one of the characters in a play or story. (Now 
chiefly of the dramatis persone or characters in 
a drama, and in-phr. tr the person of = in the 
character of, as representing.) +70 put on a 
Person, to assume a character (cf. PERSONAGE 7 b). 

The strict dramatic use does not appear in Eng, so early 
as the transferred use : cf. quot. 1590, 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 126 pe pellican..is ener leane... Dauid 
efnede him perto in ancre persone, and ine ancre stefne. 
1377 Lane. P,P. 1. xviu. 333 In my paleys paradys in | 
pos of an addre, Falseliche pow fettest bere pynge pat | 

loned. 2538 Cpt. Pore in Strype Zecd. Afeus. \. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 Never heard of the like in Christendom, against oy 
that bear that person, that I do at this time. 3559 W. 
Cunnincuam Coswrogr, Glasse 11 Whanas he speaketh vnder 
the parson of Phebus. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comins. 107 
They susteyne the persones of intercessours. 1590 Swaxs. 
Mids. N, vit. i, 62 He comes to disfigure, or to present the 
peer of Moone-shine. 1600 — A. . ZL. we i. gz Well, in 
her person, I say ] will not hane you. 1607 Linguc ut. iv, 
Hee's bold to bring your person vpon the Stage. 1608 [see 
PeERsSoNATOR}. fen Jen TAVLOR Sern, for Vear 1. xxi. 278 
No man can long put ona person and act a part, but his 
evill manners will peep through the corners of the white robe, 
@1656 Hates Gold. New. (1688) 184 And put on a kind of 
surly and sullen Person, of Purpose to deter her. 1665 Lioyp 
State Worthies (1670) 14 To fit them by degrees for the | 
person they are to sustain, 1912 Annison Sfect, No. 542 | 
?1 Had [always written in the person of the Spectator. 
1779-81 Jonnson 1, 2., Lyttelton Wks IV. 313 The names 
of his | .yttelton’s] persons too often enable the reader to 
unticipate their conversation. 1803-6 Wornsw. /xtim, 
dnmort, vii, Filling..his ‘humorous stage’ With all the 
persons, down to palsied Age. ' 

II. 2. An individual human being; a man, 
woman, or child. (In earliest use, The human 
being acllng in some capacity, personal agent or 
actor, person concemed.) 
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ai2a25 Ancr FR, 316 Abuten sunne ligged six pinges pet 
hit heliep. .person, stude, time, manere, tale, cause, Versone, 
be pet dude peo sunne, oder mid hwam me dude hire. 23. 
Cursor Md, 26684 (Cott) ‘To tetl be namo pat person es na | 
man halden wit resun. 13.. Coer de L. 3317 Fyftene 
persons in Acres toun, He gaff hem clothis gret foyson. 
erggo Hampote Prose Tr. 11 The fifte comandement es pat 
thou slaa na man..And also here es forboden vn-ryghtwyse 
hurtynge of any persone. 1467 in roth Rep. Mist. ASS. 
Conn, App. v.304 That this acte be not prejudicial ne hurt 
to no parson nor parsones. 213507 Commninnyc. (W. de W.) 
Aitj, In Noes tyme bycause of synne..Saue viij. persones 
drowned were all. 16x Liste Luke xv. 7 Ninety and nine 
just persons, 1727 Fretpixe Love in Sev. Alasgues im. x, 
There is a certain person in the world, who in a certain 
person's eye, is a more agreeable person than any person, 
amongst all the persons, whom persons think agreeable 
persons. 1827 Jarman 3% JY. Powell's Devises (ed. 3) VW. 
337 The bequest did not spring from a parent or person 
standing in the place of a parent. 

b, Emphatically, as distinguished from a thing, 
or from the lower animals. (Cf. 3.) 

1481 Caxton Jyrr. 1. xiv. 43 Her [natare’s] werke is alway 
hool..be it in persones or in bestes, 1665 Bove Ocens. 
KNefl. wW, x4, (1848) 233 My Opinions, whether of Persans or 
things, 1 cannot in most cases command my self. @2713 
Srrat (J.), A zeal for persons is far more easy to he per- 
verted, than a zeal for things. 1766 Brackstoxe Cone. 1. 
ii. 16 The objects of dominion or property are things, as 
contradistinguished from persons. 1 Patmore Nelig. 
#oet, 107 In every person wha has a right to be called a 
person, as distinguished from an animal, there are two 
distinct consciences. ; 

ec. A man or woman of distinction or impor- 
lance; a personage. (Usually with qualifying 
word or words expressing this.) 

(Outside English this was an earlier sense than 2.) 

c1400 Row. Rose 3202 On hir heed she hadde a crown, 
Uir semede wel an high persoun. 1879 Reg. Prity Council 
Scot, UN, 205 Johune Cheisholme, comptrollar and secund 
persoun of the artailyeiiie. 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D’Acosta's 
list, ladies \. viii. 348 U0 it were a person of qualitie, they 
gave apparrell to all such ascaine tothe interrement. @ 1648 
lio. Herpert //en, F¢27 (1649) 154 Charles Duke of 
Zourbon, whom t find so considerahle a Person at this time. 
i Davoren Assignation 1. i, A man of my parts and 
talents, though he be hut a vadrt e’e chambre, is a person. 
1769 Rorertson Chas, I’, v1. Wks. 1813 VI. 8r Umthediately 
the chief persons in the state aenbled! 1845 M. Pattison 
#iss, (1889) 1. 22 The Bishop... whose great popularity at 
Tours. .made him a person of much consideration, 

d. Used contemptnously or slightingly of a man. 

1782 Miss Burney Ceerfia vi. i, Do you suppose a young 
lady..would want to take advantage of a person in trade? 
/bid. i, Miss Beverley, if this person wishes for a longer 
conference with you, I'am sorry you did not appoint a more 
seasonahle hour for your interview. 

e. Joung person: a young manor young woman 
(L. jeuvenis); now esp. uscd of the latter, when 
the speaker does not desire to specify her position 
as ‘girl’, ‘woman’, or ‘lady’, 

1535 CoverDALe Pudith vii. 12 Then came the men and 
women, yonge personnes and children all vnto Osias. 2743 
J. Morris Serw:. vii, 181 Highly criminal in Ee As al 
1759 Saran Fietoinc C'tess of Dellwya V1. 217 This young 
Person had been left ather Parents’ Death. 1793 W. Ronerts 
Looker-on No. 72 (1794) IUL 125 There lived a young person 
at Loudun from whom he could not resolve to be separated, 
180: Lusignan }. 21 Her daughter, a young person ol 
seventeen. 3820 Scott JJonast. xviii, There be some flashes 
of martial spirit about this young person [Halbert Glen- 
dinning]. 1885 W. S. Gutpert Jfikado 1, They are not 
young ladies, they are young persons, 1893 Mrs. F. H. 
turneTT One fF kuew best of all xv, The Small Person 
blushed, because she was of the Small Persons who are 
given to superfluous blushing. 


3. In general philosophical scnse: A self-con- 
scions or rational being. . 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 436 All which words are nothing 
else but so many descriptions of a person, a person hearing, 
a@ person receiving, a person testifying. 4 E. R. Conner 
Bas. Faith ii. (1884) 72. We can address God as a Person, 
and sustain..relations [with lim] such as are possible only 
between persons. , 
TIT. 4. The living body of a human heing; 
either (2) the actual body as distinct from clothing, 
etc., or from the mind or soul, or (4) the body 
with its clothing and adornment as presented to 
the sight of others ; bodily frame or figure. Usually 


with of or possessive. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus wt. 652 (701) Troylus Pep one She 
knew by sighte and ek hy gentillesse. c1goo Destr. Tray 
2139 To proffer our persons & our pure goodes, ‘To venge of 
our velany and our vile harme, ¢1q60 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim, Mon. vi. (1885) 121 His highnes shall pan haue therfore 
a bouute his persone..lordes, knyghtes, and sqviers. 1526 
Trxpace Col. ii, 1 As many as have not sene my parson in | 
the flesshe. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. un. il, 202 For her owne 
Person, It beggerd alt description. 1692 Dryoen St. Euere- 
mont's Ess. 3 The Senate, .sent to advise Pyrrhus to take 


. care of his Person, 17323 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 61 It is 


very possible for a man that is proud of his estate. .to dis- 
regard his dress and person. 1766 Gotpsm. }’sc. J. xxxi,_ | 
1t was her fortune, not her person, that induced me to wish 
for this match. 1876 Gro, Entot Dan, Der, 1. iii, One of | 
his advantages was a fine person. P 

b. (With qualifying adj.) A hnman (or quasi- | 
hnman) being considered in reference to hodily 
fignre or appearance; a man or woman of (such 


and such) a figure. ? O#s. 

1 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14913 ‘Alas!’ he 
side fair mankynde,..So fare persones, so bright of 
ble.’ ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgv.'s 7.17 A fair persone be was and 
fortunat. 3639 Biste (Great) Gen. xxxtx. 6 And Josep|h) 


PERSON. - 


was a goodly persone, & a well fauored. 1610 Swans, Tra, 
Lik 416, ie Minton 7. #4. us 110 Belial, in act more 
graceful and humane; A fairer person lost not Heav’n. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ, (1775) Ul. 137 (Maria), 1 asked 
her if. she remembered a pale thin person af a man. 1797- 
1805 5. & Hr, Lee Canteré. 1. V. 27 ‘What person of a 
nan?’ ‘Very handsome, if he was not so pale.” 

5. The actual self or being of a man or woman; 
individual personality. With of or possessive; Ais 
(own) person =himsclf; your person = yoursell, you 
personally. ‘+ Tormerly often used by way of 
respect: e.g. the king's person for ‘the king’. 

1362 Lancu. /’. #7. A. ub 172 Pon knowest Concience, | 
com not to chyde, Ne to depraue pi persone with a proud 
herte. ¢1386 Cnaucer IWie's 7. 305 Ffor gentillesse nys 
but renomee Of thyne auncestres,.. Which isa strange thyng 
to thy persone, 1470-85 MaLosy Arthur 1. xxi. 67 Ye are 
the falsest lady of the world and the most traitresse vnto 
the kynges person. 1523 Cromwet. in Merriman Life & 
Lett. (1902) 1.37, Lam so extremely desyrows that the noble 
pasion yf [ste: 2of] my saide Prynce showlde tarry withyn 

ys Realme. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vii. § 5 Traian..was 
for his person not learned. 1643 in Neal ///st. Purit, (1736) 
MM. 35 The charge. .shall. be either given to their persons, 
or left at their houses, azgzs Burnet Orun Tie I. 368 
His circumstances may deserve that his character should 
he given, though his person did not. 1824 Scott Kei- 
gauntlet ch. xxiii, Let me first..see your soon gre sacred 
bersee in such safety as can now be provided for it. 1853 
Maurice Profh. & Niugs ix. 148 Asserting the dignity of 
his own person, or at all events of his own office. 1876 
Moziry Unt. Seraz. iii. (ed. 2) 54 We observe .. to begin 
with, that our bodies nre not we,—not our proper persons. 

Aig. 1651 Hosers Leviath. 1. xv. 73 Rohbery and Violence, 
are Injuries to the Person of the Conmon-wealth, 3 

+b. Expressing bodily presence or action; 
presence or action ‘in person’. Ods, exc, as in 2. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, cexliii. (1482) 289 Whan they 
were y wedded..the kyng his owne persone brought and 
ladde this worthy lady to the hisshops place of wynchestre. 
1509 Hawes ast. /’'teas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Up than 
1 went where as her person stode. 1557 Order of Hospital's 
Divh, the President. .without his persoun, shall no waightie 
matters be determined or agreed on, 1585 T. WastixctTon 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. im. x. 86 |They] do wrastle before his 
person two and two. 1605 Snaks. A/acé. mi. iv. 128 How 
say'st thon that Macduff denies his person At our great 
bidding? [173z Leptarp Setses II. 1x. 309, I hope to be 
of service. .with my troops and perso.) 

IV. 6. Law. A human being (watural person) 
or body corporate orcorporation (artificial person), 
having rights and duties recognized by the law. 

3444 Rolls of Part. V.75/1 And bey |the Master & Brethren 
of the Hospital] by that same name mowe be persones able 
to purchase Londez and ‘l'enementz of all manere persones. 
1475 did. VU. 150/14 Any persone Temporell, corporat or not 
corporat. 1 « Harris Lex. Tech le sv., A Writ that 
lies for Been aries, or other Spiritual Persons. 1765 
Biackstone Comm, 1. i123 Natural persons are such as the 
God of nature formed us; artificial are such as are created 
and devised by human laws for the purposes of society and 
government; which are called compat ae or bodies politic. 
1768-74 ‘Tucker Lf, Nat, (1834) 11. 188 A crowd is no dis- 
tinct existence,..but if the same people be erected Mmto a 
corporation, there is a new existence superadded; andahey 
become a person in law capable to sue and be sued [etc]. 
1833 Act 34 4 Wve /V,¢, 74 §1 The word ‘ Person" shall 
extend to a Body Politic, Corporate, or Collegiate, as well 
as an Individual. 

V.7. Theol. a. Applied to the three distinctions, 
or modes of the divine being, in the Godhead 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) which together 
constitute the Trinity, (Cf Essence sd. 4b, 
Hyrostsis 5, SUBSTANCE.) z 

¢12g0 Gen. & J2x, 55 For Shre persones and on reed, On 
mi3t and on godfulhed. ¢1315 SHoreHam vii. 143 Wat nay 
be holy: gost nou be? Persone prydde in trynyte. 1340 
Hampote /’r. Conse. 14 The sam God..That woned ever in 
his godhede, And in thre persons and anhede. @1425 Cursor 
Al. 288 (Trin.) Perfore he is be trinite pat is o god and 

rsones pre. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 145/1 Hf y* one 
Peleuet in all the thre parsones of the trinite, y¢ father y* 
sone & the holy gost. 1663-70 Soutn Servs. (1727) LY. vii. 
284 A Plurality of Persons, or Personal Subsistences in the 
Divine Nature, isa great Mystery, and soto be acknowledged 
hy all who really are, and profess themselves Christians, 
1768-74 Tucner Lt. Mat, (1834) U1. 188 The divine persons 
differ in another manner than human persons. 1833 J. H. 
Nuwman Artaus tt. it 1876) 155 The mysteriousness of the 
doctrine evidently lies in our inability to conceive a sense of 
the word person, such, as to be more than a mere character, 
yet less than an individual intelligent being. | /éid. v. 
1, 365 The word Person which we venture to nse in speak- 
ing of those three distinct and real modes in which it has 
pleased Almighty God to reveal to us His being. 

+b. Substance: =Ilypostasis 3. Obs. rare". 

31548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Zi (1840) App. t. 
87 Semblable though the sayd body fof Christ] he presented 
in the bred, howbeit it is not become one person therwith. 

c. The personality of Christ, esp.as uniting thetwo 
natures, divine and human; = Ilypostasis & (¢). 

1562 Articles of Religion ii, Two wholeand perfect Natures 
.. Were joined together in one Person. 1855 Lyncw Lett. fo 
Scattered ii. 34 Christianity:shows itself in immense breadths 
of time and life,which imply Profundityin the Personof Christ, 


VI. 8. Gram. Fach of the three classes of 
personal pronouns, and corresponding distinctions 
in verbs, denoting or indicating respectively the 
person speaking (first Person), the person spoken 
to (second person), and the person or thing spoken 
of (third person); each of the different forms or 
inflexions expressing these distinctions. 

[Gr. rpégwmor in Dionysius Thrax; L. fersdna in Varro.) 


PERSON. 


iszo Wintinton Vudg, (1527) 8b, Y° verbe shal be y* fyrst 
Persone. 1530 Patscr. Iatrod. ad This tong hath thre par- 
sones in bothe the nombres of theyr verbes. 7é/d., Every 
substantyue is onely of the thyrde parson. 1672 Perry 
Pol, Anat. (1691) 97 The Ge bers +. Speak to one another 
in the second Person and singular Number. 1764 W. 
Primatt Aceentus Redivivt 111 ‘Vhe Dorians penacuted 
verbs ending or,..that is, provided they were third persons 
ural. 1845 Sroopart in Encycl. Afetrop. (1847) 1. 62/1 
nmany Languages the person is necessarily expressed by 
a pronoun, This is universally the case in the Chinese,.. 
the verb being alike in all the persons. Afod. ‘Vhe narrative 
is written in the third person, 
VII. 8. Zool. Each individual of a compound 
or ‘colonial’ organism, haviag a more or less 
independent life, and often specialized in form or 


fuaction; a zooid. 

1898 Brut Gegendaur's Comp. Anat, 117 In the Pennatn- 
lida..some, and at times many, persons ina colony are Jess 
well-developed. /did 123 When the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are at 
the same time those which are functionally sexual. 

VIII. Phrases and Comb. 

10. J one’s (own) person, formerly also 72 (one’s) 
proper person (=. in proprid persond): ta. 
=in person (see 11). Ods. Db. In one’s own char- 
acter (not as representing another): see sense 1. 

a. (1292 Baitron 1. i. § 1 Pur ceo ge nous ne suffisums mie 
en nostre propre persone a oyer et terminer totes les quereles 
det poeple. frans. Inasmuch as we are not sufficient in our 
proper person to hear and determine all the complaints of 
our said people.] 31340 Hamrour /'r, Conse. 4958 For to 
sytte in dome in proper parson, ¢1380 Wyetir Sed. ies. 
TEN. 443 Aftur pat a man deserves in his owne persoyne schal 
he be rewardid. 1390 Gower Conf 1 5 The which noman 
in his persone Mai are 1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V4. 52/3 


‘Yhat the said John Myrfeld, Richard Ledys, and either of 


ersone and persones appere. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 13 He wolde be in his owne persone, 
the example of our hole tourney. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Conun. 375 They haue ofte intreated you, sometime by their 
Ambassadours, and somtine in their own persons. 

b. age Wasnincton ur. Ad ilton's Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1738 
1, so3 Not such as the Poet would speak, if he were to 
speak in his own person. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) CHE, 
266 The poet is speaking in his own person, [See sense 1.} 

ll. Ju person: with or by one’s own action or 


bodily preseace ; personally ; oneself. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 631 King lames. .then beyng 
there in person. 1597 Suaks. 2 Heo. JV, 11, i. 127 (Quarto), 
You haue .. made her serne your vses both in pwrse and in 
person. 1671 Mitton Samson 851 Princes of my countrey 
came in person, Solicited, commanded, threatn‘d, urg’d. 
1748 Anson's Voy, u. vi, 205 To return bin thanks in person. 
1783 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. V1. x. 260 Charlemaigne ex- 
cused the bishops from serving in person. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. WU, ix. 319 Others crossed the sea in person. 

12. In the person of (in dis or her person). 

@. In the character of, as the sepresentalive 
of, as personally representing. See sense 1. 
b, Embodied or invested in; impersonated in; 


(as) personally represeated by. 

1582-3 Reg. Priny Counet? Scot. Wt.541 A power strange 
and unsufferabill to be in the persoun of ony inferior subject. 
1678 Drvven All for Love Pref., Persecuting Horace and 
Virgil in the persons of their successours. 180g Kenpate 
Trav, 1. vii. 60 The company still subsists in the person of 
the state, 1859 Tenny>on Lnid 216, | will avenge this 
insult, noble Queen, Done in your maiden’s person to yourself, 

13. To accept (ttake), respect (+ behold, t look 
on) persons, or the person of any one: to look 
upon with favour, to favour, to show partiality, 
esp. on personal or es grounds, (Scripturad.) 

Person here represents L. personan: of the Vulgate (which 
however has in some places /acéenz), the Gr. being mpecwmoy 
‘face, countenance, person ‘, usually in the comb. mpogwzoAy- 
rrev ‘to accept the face of ', rendering Heb, O32 NT) nasa’ 
fant “to fift up or accept the face’ (prob. orig. to lift up 
the face of one prostrated in humility or See we 

ane Cursor Af. 19944 (Cott.), } se he [Petre] said. pat 
godd, bat mad for us ranscun, Bihaldes noght mans persun, 
1382 Wycur Luke xx. 21 Thou takist not persoone of nian, 
but thou techist in treuth the wey.of God. — Norm, ii, 11 
For accepciouns of persoones {edoss, that is, to putte oun 
bifore another withoute desert] is not anentis God. 1535 
Coveroace 1 Sanz. xxv. 35 Behotd I haue herkened vnto 
thy voyce, and accented thy personne {Vulg. Aoxoravd 

Sacion tuan).  — Ps. ixxxi. 2 How longe wil ye gene 
wronge iudgment & accepte the persounes of the vngodly ? 
1539 Biare (Great) Aefs x. 34 There is no respecte of par- 
sones wyth God [/1/g. Non est personarum acceptor Deus; 
1382 Wyciir not acceptonr of persoones; A/emt, not an ac- 
cepter..3 1526 Tinnace God is not parciall ; 1611 God is no 
respecter of persones}. [See also Accrerr 7 2, AccrPTEeRr, 
Accertion 2, Resrecr sé, aad v., RESPECTER.} 

14. Comd, 

1647 Fuuter Good Th. tn Worse T. (1841) 132 When we 
are time-bound, place-bound, or person-bound. 1873 Miss 
M. Butno tr. Strauss’ Old Faith & New xiii. 169 The 
impersonal but person-shaping AlL 

+ Person,v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.: cf. late L. 
personare to represent.) = PERSONATE v. 5. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ut. xiv, Or let us person him like some 
wretched itinerary Judge. 

Person, ohs. form of Parson, 

I Persona (poisde-nk). The Latin word for 
PERSON, q. v., used in certain phrases : 

1. Persona grata [late L.], an acceptable person 
or personage ; originally applied to a diplomatic 
representative who is personally acceptable to the 
personage to whom he is accredited.. 

2. In propria persona; see In Lat. prep. 

Vou. VII. 


theym, in their propre 


| 
| 
| 
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Personable (p3usanib'l), a. [f. Person sé, 
+-ABLE; cf, 16th cc. F. personnadle.] 

1. Having a well-formed person or body; well- 
made, handsome; good-looking, comely, present- 
able. (Now chiefly in literary use.) 

c1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 1552 His bodie so personable 
and plesaunt, So feir and so wel y-wroght. rsg0-1 Exvor 
mage Gov. 102 One woman... hath manie children, of theym 
some be fayre and personable, some ill fanonred and croked, 
1632 S. Waro Life of Faith tn Death (1627) 69 ‘Vhe most 
personable Creature that ever the Sunne saw. 1723 Swirt 
Cook Maid’s Lett. Wks. 1755 HEE. 1. 205 My master is a 
personable man, and not a spindle-shank'd hoddy-doddy. 
1815 Sporting A/ag. XIV. 79 She was..too personable and 
attractive a nymph to be without a swain, 1890 Besant 
Armorel of Lyonesse\. vi, Certainly, he was a personable 
young man. ‘ 

+2. Law. Maving the status of a legal person 
(Person 6), and as such competent to maintain 
a plea in court, or to take anything granted or 


given. Oés. 

1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 68 Whan he is made abbot he 
is as a man personable [Litreton edi. 1481-1530 vn home 
ou person; ed. 1§57 parsonable] in the lawe, alonly to 
purchase and to haue landes and tenementes .. to the vse 
of his house, & nat to his owne proper vse. 1607 CoweL. 
(nterfr.s.., The tenent pleaded that the wife was an alien 
borne in Portingall. .. The plaintife saith : shee was made 
personable by Parlament, that is, as the Ciuilians would 
speake it, Aadere personant stand? in indicia, Persanalile 
is also as much. as to be of capacitie to take any thing 
graunted or given. fAid. sive Personad, The demaundant 
was judged personable to maintaine this action. 1660 
Suerincuam Adag's Suprent, vii. (1682) 68 All agreed that 
the King was Personable, and discharged fiom all attainder 
in the very act that he touk the Kingdom upon him, 

+3. =PersonaL. Ods. 

1638 Virginia Stat, (1823) 1. 172 Exempted from theire 
personable service in the warrs. 

Hence Pe‘rsonableness, personal handsomeness. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions vy. iv. 223 An apt figure, and 
personablenes of body. 1654 R. Covrincton tr. fustine 1. 
21 Darius besides his personableness and his vertue, was of 
neer relation in blood to the ancient Kings. ¢1815 Jane 
Austen Persuas. iii, | know no other set of men but what 
lose something of their personableness when they cease to 
be quite young. 

+ Personably, adv. Ofs. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.) 

1. Like a personage of imporlance; in grand 
style. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xix. (Arb) 47 Vf ye had seen rey. 
nart how personably he wente wyth hys male and palster on 
his sholder [Dx hoe persoenliken hi doe ghinc} 

2. = Personatry, [Cf OF. personablement = 


personnellement.) 

1483 Caxton Gofd. Leg. 371b/1 He myght not hym self 
entende personably vnio hysthynges, 1938 Fitzuers. Fesé. 
Peas 125 Upon payn of forty pounds persanably to appere 
before the kinge. 


Pyrecnnee (paasanédz). [a. OF. personage, 
-ounage (13the. in Godef.), mod. F. personnage = 
Pr. personatge, It. fersonagcio, med.L. fersonati- 
cum (1057 in Du Cange), -dgdnm, deriv. of per- 
Soa PERSON; see -AGE.] 

+1. A representation or figure of a 


image or effigy; a stalue or portrait, Obs. 

1483 in Lett. Rich, [11 & fen. VIF (Rolls) 1.6 There was 
a personage like to the symilitude of the king in habet 
royall crowned with the crown oon bis hede. 2588 Parke 
tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 186 The gate was wrought of 
masons warke of stone.. full of figures or personages. 1601 
Hottano Pliny vit xxxviii, Alexander streightly forbad.. 
‘That no man should draw his pourtrait in colours but 
Apelles the painter: that none should engraue his personage 
bot Pyrgoteles the grauer. 1604 E. G{rimstoxe] D'dlicosta's 
flist. fadies Vs xxix, 420 Upon this litter they set the 

ersonage of the idoll, appoynted for the feast. 1607-12 
ies Ess., Beauty (Arb) 210 Apelles, or Albert Durere,.. 
Whiereof the one would make a Parsonage by Geometrical! 
proporcions, the other, by takeing the best partes out of 
divers faces to make one excellent. c 

+2. The body of a person ; chiefly with reference 
to appearance, stature, cte.; bodily frame, figure ; 
personal appearance: = Person sd. 4. (In quot. 
1785 humorously for the ‘person’ or ‘ body ’.) Oss. 

1461 Rolls of Pardt.V. 463/1 The beaute of personage that 
it hath pleased Almyghty God to send You. ¢1ggg R. Hate 
Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks, (F.E.T.S.) Tk. p. Ixiij, 
Doctor Ridley (who was a man of verie fittle and small 
personage) 1606 Brayskett Civ. Life 32 Well borne, 
vertnons, chaste, of tall and comely personage, and well 
spoken, 1680 Morven Geog. Rect, (1635) 344 The Armenians 
are..of comely Personage. 1701 C. Wottey Frail. New 
York (1860) 57 Of a Gentile Personage, and a very agree- 
able behaviour in conversation. 1785 Cowper Lei. to Lady 
Hesketh 20-24 Dec., Half a dozen flannel waistcoats..to 
be worn..next my personage. 

Sig. 1993 G. Harvev Prerce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) HH. 
103 His stile addeth fauour, and grace to beauty; and ina 
goodly Boddy representeth a puissant Soule. How few 
verses carry such a personage of state? 


+b. A person of (such and such a) figure or 


appearance: = Penson sd. 4b. Obs. 

1568 Grarron Chron. H. 594 Hee being a tall and hardie 
Pear 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius, Goth. Wars wi. 75 

fe was a beautifull personage, tall, and of the goodliest 
countenance that could be seen. 1706 Puittirs, Personage, 
the same with Person; as She was a comely Personage. 
1807 Worosw. 1¥4. Doe ut. 145 The monumental pomp of 
age Was with this goodly Personage. : J 

3. A person (man or woman) of high rank, dis- 


tinction, consideration, or importance; a person 


TSOn; an 


. 


PERSONAGE. 


of note. (Originally always with grea? or the like 
qualification, which in the 1gth c. began to be 
implied in calling any one ‘a personage ’.) 

1503-4 Acé 19 Hen. VIE, c. 25 Preamlde, Honorable per- 
sonazes tohave joint.. power with the seid persones rehersed. 
1532 Sir J. Russece in Ellis Orig. Ledt. Ser. ub. 301 As 
for the greate personages that be taken. .none of them shatbe 
as yet put to no raunsome. 1654 Fart Monn. tr. Bends. 
voetio’s Warrs Flanders 42 Vhe Councel of Spain was then 
fullof many eminent personages, 1683 Srit. Spec. 268 Ther 
Majesty, is a Personage endowed with rare Perfections both 
of Mind and Body. 1813 Ln. Mitton Sf. 470. Com. 1 Dec., 
‘he Great Personage at the Head ofthe Government. 1845, 
D'srarat Sydié vii, Sir Jobu Warren bonght another estate, 
and picked up another borough. He was fast becoming a 
enna 1893 F. F. Moone f Forbid Bauns (1899! 120 

wady Ashenthorpe wasa Personage. That she had become 
a Personage, proved that she possessed a large amount of 
tact. 

b. In weakened or generalized sense: A person; 
aman or woman (whose status the speaker docs 
not know, or does not desire to specify). 

Sometimes applied ironically or laughingly to a self. 
important person, who considers himself ‘a personage’; also 
with miature of other senses. 

23555 Braprorp Let, to Lady Vane in Foxe A. & JZ. 
(1583) 1648 Many whiche were in coinparison of Peter, but 
raycall personages. 1668 Luovp (¢itée) Menioires of the Lives 
..of those Personages who Suffered for the Protestant 
Religion, 1766 Gotosa. Pic H' xxx, ‘Uhe personage 
whom we had long entertained as a harmless amusing com- 
panion. 1786 Mas. A.M. Bexsert Jarenile Ludiscr, 11.56 
The Seraphic Miss Franklin, was, in his present opinion, a 
very disgusting personage, 1818 R. Suare J.cft, & Ass. 
(1834) 54 Vour shrewd, sly, evil-speaking fellow is generally 
a shallow persunage. 1879 Gro. Exvior Shea. Such ii. 23 
No impassioned personage wishes he had been born in the 
age of Pit. 1890 ‘R. Botornwoon’ Col. Refornier (1691) 
215 That ready-witted and helpful personage. 

+4. The quality of being a person or persons; 
personality. Ods. rare. 

1526 Siler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 198b, For here is no 
consubstancialite nor personage, whiche is in ¥° deite. 

+ 5. Personal identity, personality, individual self. 
Our personages, ourselves, Obs. 

1531 Exvor Get. utxayv, Any thinge wherby our wittes 
may be amended and our personages be more apte to serue 
our pubhike weale. 1650 BuLwek Anthrapouret. 179 Acts 
of his personage and not of ours. . 

+6. The sort of person any one is, or is repre- 
sented to be, in respect of character, rank, ete. Ods. 

1534 Wuitixton 7'udlyes Offices 1. (1540) 43 Poetes iudge 
comly what soeule]r becometha man by his personage. 1560 
Coie Lett. to Jewel ii, The greater personage you beare, 
the lesse cause haue ye to be put to answer. 1976 FLEMING 
Lanopl. Epist. 242 Instruments wherew! he obteined esti- 
mation, and wonne worship conuenient for his proper 
personage. 1598 Barret Zhe, Harres wiv. 115 Many 
good parts ought to be in the parsonage of a Sergeant 
Maior. 

7. One of the persons or characters of a drama 
(dramatis person®), ot of a dramatic poem, story, 
etc.; also one of the actors on the stave of history. 

1573 in Cunningham dec. Revels Crt. (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 
32, Patternes for personages of Men & Women in strange 
attyer. 1579 FE. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal, Ep. to Harvey §t 
His [Spenser's] dewe obseruing of Decorum everye where, 
in personages, in seasons, in matter, in speach. — r594 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. Vb. 33 Vhere being inthat Trageedie 
sondry personages of greatest astate, to he represented in 
auncient princely attire. 175 Jounson Aavrbler No. 156 
?6 Only three speaking personages should appear at once 
upon the stage. 1828 D'fsrarus Chas. 7, 1. Pref. 7 The 
motives of the personages are sometimes as apparent as their 
actions. 1862 Trottork Ordey Ff. xix, bintend that Made- 
fine Staveley shall. .be the most interesting personage in this 
story. : 

b. Hence, the impersonation or acting of such 
a character, the part (acted); in the phrases, fo 
take upon oneself, pul on, play, assume the per- 
sonage of; also fig. and travsf., in fo represent the 


personage of. 
ggg Afirr. Mag. (1563) Bij, | will take upon me the 
personage of the last,. full of woundes, miserably mangled, 
with a pale countenance, and grisly looke. 1§82 MULcAsTER 
1st Pt. Elem, Pref., Her Majestie representeth the personage 
of the hole land. 1632 J. Havwarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 
37 You have hitherto represented the personage of one, 
whom you are not. 164: Lo. J. Dicay Sf. in flo, Com. 
21 Apr. 3 Judges wee are now, and most put on another 
personage. 1651 tr. De-fas-Coveras’ Don Fenise 78 Every 
une of us played so well his personage inthis Comedy. 1685 
Cotton tr. A/ontaigne v xix.(1877) £. 75 Whatsoever personage 
a man takes upon himself to perform, he ever mixes his own 
part with it, sgor ald Madi G, 27 Feb. 6/1 ft is common 
for tragedians to shut themselves np in their dressing-rooms 
between the acts of a play, and to reassume their personage 
intmediately on being called. ; 
+o. Assumed or pretended character; acting ; 


semblance. Ods, 

157a tr. Buchanan's Detect. Q. Mary M iv, At Setons sche 
threw away all hir disguisit personage of mourning. 

8. Phrases. + /7 one’s own personage, in person 
(PERSON 10), personally (ods.). Ju he personage of, 
ta. in the character of, as representing (0ds.); 
b. as represented by; personified In; = #7 she 


person of (PERSON 122, b). 

1534 Cranmer Afise, Writ. (Parker Soc.) 1.291 In case 
I had so spoken the same unto you in my own personage. 
/bid. 294 To examine in your own personage the said mis- 
doers, 1553 Kenaepy ee an eee bp Ge oe — 
Afise, (1844) 153 S ing unto his stolis in the person- 
age of ibe ant athe makers of the Kirk of ae 1888 


PERSONAL. 


J. Pav Prince of Blood 1. i, 30 ‘Circumstances over which 
she had no contro! ‘, in the personage of her brother Ernest, 
were impelling ber. 

Personage, obs. form of ParsonaGE. 

Personal (p3sanil), a. (sd.) Also 4-3 -el, 
etc, 6 parsonal(l. (a. OF. personal (12th e. in 
Tlatz.-Darm.), -ef (mod.F, -ovnel), ad, L. per- 
sondl-is of or pertaining to a person (in Law or 
Gram.), f. persona PERSON: sce -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or affecting the 
individual person or self (as opposed, variously, to 
othcr persons, the general community, ctc., or to 
one’s office, rank, or other attributes) ; individual ; 
private; one’s own. Rarcly in reference to an 
animal (quot. 1796). 

Personal Equation, personal lornxtrtv i see these words. 

1387 Trevisa /Zigden (Rolls) VII. 115 Seruius ‘Tullius.. 
ardenied first personal tribute [L. census] to pe Romayns. 
1565 Carruiu slusw. Dreat. Cross vic 135 Vexamples be 
daungerous to be followed..bycause they be sometime but 
personall, 1601 Suaxs. %ud. C.t. i. 11, | know no personal 
cause, to spurne at him, Bat for the generall. 1683 Coe/. 
Ree. Pennsyl2, 1. 236 Know no reason why they might not 
give their personal bills to such as would take them as 
moncy to pass. 2796 Hunter tr. 9¢..Pferre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) 1. 79 Even the instincts of animals appear to be Tess 
adapted to their own personal utility, than to that of Man. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111. 182 Although dignities are 
now become little more than personal honours; yet they 
are still classed under the head of real property. 1845 M. 
Pattison ss. (1889) J. 18 Et required all the personal 
influence of the king to check the turbulence of his irritated 
followers. 

b. Const. 0 (cf. proper to, peculiar to). 

a1768 Ersxine Just. Law Scot. t. iv. § 12.58 The juris- 
diction annexed to the principality is not heritable, but 
personal to the King's eldest son. 1844 Lincarp Ase/o- 
Sac. Ch. (1858) I. i. 61 The authority ..was personal to 
Augustine, and not intended to descend from him to his 
successors. 1874S. Witpearorce £ss, 1.376 This is personal 
to himself 

2. Done, made, performed, held, cte. in person; 
involving the actual or immediate presence or 
action of the individual person himself (as opposed 
to a substitute, deputy, messenger, ete.). Of a 
reciprocal action or relation, Carried on or sub- 
sisting between individual persons directly. 

01388 in Hyclif's Sel, ks. ID. 493 pai sayne, fat ao 
persone ne vicare ne prelate is cxcusud fro personele resi- 
deuse to be made in per beneficys. 1494 Farvan Céroz. 11. 
an. 1407 (R.) With great dyffycalte he pacyfyed them agayn 
..and brought them to personall commanycaciun. 1588 
Suans. £. Z£. £. 0. i 32 Tell him, the daughter of the 
King of France..Importanes personall conference with his 
grace. 1630 KX. Fohuson's Aingd & Cont, 387 The one 
was their personall presence and travelling tothe wars. 1733 
C. Coote 13 Dec. in Stvsft's Lett. (1768) TY. 59 Vour allowing 
me to some degree of personal acquaintance with you. 
1844 Tutecwatt Greece Ixiv. VIM. 263 The wealthier 
citizens..bound by law to personal service in the cavalry. 
1880 L.. Srernen Pofe iv. 85 Pope. .did not cajoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty. 

+b. Present or engaged in person. Os. 

1596 Suaxs, 1 Hen. JU, w. itt. 88 When hee was personall 
in the Irish Warre. 1600 FE, Blount tr. Conestaggio 152 
Kings ought to be personall in their enterprises. 1617 
Moryson /éfn. ut. 211 None but we that are personall actors 
therein..can thorowly apprehend [etc.}. 

3. Of or pertaining to one’s person, body, or 
figure; bodily: a. as an action or quality. + Per- 
sonal oath (quot. 1377-87): = fodily or corporal 
oath (see CORPORAL a, 5a). 

1400-50 Alexander 5142 A purtrayour..scho prays with 
pam to pas, And his personele proporcions in perchemen hire 
bring. 1577-97 Houxsuen Chvon. 111.1 He tooke his per- 
sonall ot fore the altar of S, Peter at Westmister, to 
defend the holie church, and_rulers of the same. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hex. /V, w. iv. 8 Our Nanie is addressed, our 
Power collected. ..Onely wee wanta little personall Strength. 
1620 Bratuwatt Five Senses in Archaica 11. 82 Itis..a 
personal comeliness, adds honour to our clothing. 1776 
Avoison Freeholder No. 21 » 3 A Princess whose Derscaht 
Charms.. were now become the least part of her Character, 
3865 Lunsock Pref, Times 21 The personal ornaments of 
the Bronze age consist principally of bracelets,..pins,..and 
tings. 

b. as something affecting or having reference Lo 
one’s person ot body. 

aggt Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 165 The Russ Emperor 
flies with bis .. personal! guard of 20 thowsand gonnors, 
towards a stronge monesterie. 1765 Buackstone Comme. 1. i. 
i4t Three great and primary rights, of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property. 78a Miss Buanry 
Cecilia vut. iv, Turning their attention to her personal 
safety. 1796 Morse Aimer. Geog. 1. 228 Designed..for the 
purpose of personal defence. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet ch. 
xvi, He shall have no personal ifl-usage. 1861 Mint Uist. 
(1862) 65 It is. .considered unjust to deprive any one of his 
personal liberty, 

4. Having an individnal person as object; relating 
to a person in his individual capacity; directed to, 
aimed at, or referring to some pariicular person 
or to oneself personally, sfec. in a disparaging or 
offensive sense or manner. 

1614 T. Lorin Lef. in Crt. & Times Fas. f (1848) 1. 346 
If they had..not proceeded to personal invectives, and 
mutinous and seditious speeches against his majesty,..his 
favourites, and.. the Scots ia general. a@17a9 J. Rocras 
(J.), Publick reproofs of sin are gencral..; but in private 
conversations the application may be more personal, 1801 
Med. Fral. V. 264 A dispute, which, by the conduct of my 
opponent, has degenerated into personal abuse. 1844 Dickens 
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Mart. Chus. xi, He asked bim distinctly,..as a personal 
favour too,., not to play. 1863 J1. Cox Jauséit, 1. iv. 19 
Private Acts of Parliainent are divided inio those which are 
personal and those which are docad, 1888 J. Ixctis Sent 
Life in Tigerland 236,1 scemed to take it as a personal 
insult that anybody ..amid all the depressing surroundings, 
shonld dare to be cheerful. | 
b. Const. ¢o (ch. relative fo, etc.). 

¢1680 Hickramci Hest. Whiggisu 1. Wks, 1736 1. 56 
The Earl of Arundel was restrained for a Misdemeanour, 
which was Personal to his Majesty. 1814 Scorr Wav, xiiti, 
He [the Prince] had a different and good natured motive, 
personal to our hero, for prolonging the conference, 

c. Having oncself as object; directed to oneself. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxx, They have every one of 
them so copious a share of their own personal esteent. | 1830 
1) Israres Chas. Z, IL. iv. 60 The strong personal vanity of 
the man. z 

d. transf. Making a personal remark, reflection, 
or attack; addicted to such remarks, etc. 

1607 B. Jonson Volfone Ded., Where have J been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater (etc.}. 
18s5 TrNNvson AJard 1. x. li, And therefore splenetic, 
personal, base, A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 1882 
Perooy Hug. Journalisne xxiii. 187 Punch ..is racy, frank, 
and personal to a degree that often perplexes foreigners. 

5. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a person 
or self-conscions being, as opposed to a thing or 
abstraction. 

1651 Hopses Leviath. ui. xxxili. 206 If the Church be 
not one person, then it hath nu anthority at all,..nor has any 
will, reason nor voice : for all these qualities are personal. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 435 Grief 1s certainly a personal 
affection, of which a quality is aot capable. 1835 Ure 
Lhitos Manuf. 5 At least double the amount of personal 
industry is engaged in the arts, manufactures, and trade, to 
what is engaged in agriculture, 1877 EK. R. Conner Sas. 
Faith i, 26 This unity is not..possessed of what we call 
personality ; incapable therefore of sustaining any personal 
relation to man. 

b. Having the natucc of a person; that is a 
person, not a thing or abstraction. 

a 1860 J. A, Atexannea Gosp. Fesus Christ xxxvi. (1861) 
533 It is not befurea mere abstraction that man trembles, 
bat before a personal avenger. 1860 Pusey Vin. Proph., 
Amos \. 21 Worshipping ‘nature’, aot a holy, Personal, God. 
1880 Ilaucuton Phys. Geog. i. t Imagining .. a personal 
cteator of themselves and of the universe. ; 

6. /aw. Opposed to rea/: ta. originally, in 
personal action (or f/ea), an action wherein the 
claim was not the restitulion of a specific thing 
(since the thing might be destroyed, concealed, or 
transported beyond the reach of the law) but the 
recovery from the Jerson concerned of compcnsa- 
tion, i.e. of damages; distinguished from a rea/ 
action, which claimed the restitution of the thing 
itself (being something indestructible and irre- 
movable), and from a wixed action in which both 
restitution and damages were demanded. (This 
distinction is Ods., real actions having fallen out 
of use early in 17th c., and been formally abolished 
in 1833. See Sweet Dict. Eng. Law 24.) Hence 
b. personal property (estate, etc.), things recover- 
able in the fae! or hy a personal action, i. c. 
chattels and chattel interests in land, etc., as op- 
posed to zeal properly (estate, etc.), i.e. things 
recoverable in the realty, or by a real action; viz. 
land (in the legal sense ; see Laxp 4c), and rights 
attached to the possession of land. Personal 
property therefore includes generally all property 
except land and those interests in land which pass 
on the ownet’s death to bis heir; corresponding in 
general (though not entirély) to the wovadles of 
Scotch, Continental, and Anglo-Indian law. 

Personal and real action represent L. actio in personan 
and actio in rent of the Roman law, in which actions were 
distinguished hy the nature of the right thereby asserted; 
the terms were taken by Bracton into English Law, but 
employed in a different way, to distinguish actions accord- 
ing to the process of execution obtained, that is, in reference 
not to the right asserted but to the relief afforded therein. 
The thing sought by Britton’s actio in reur was restitution 
of a specific thing which the law was always able to lay 
hold of and hand over; this limited it to fand and rights 
exercisable over or in respect of land. But land aad its 
rights were hereditary possessions, descending to the owner's 
heirs, hence real property became coextensive with or 


. equivalent to heritable property, and Jersonal property came 


to include all other property; this again reacted upon the 
definition, inasmuch as the question whether any particular 
roperty was hereditary and passed to the heir, or was non- 
hereditary and passed to the executors or administrators, 
became the test whether the property or estate was real or 
peers so that certain rights attached to land, came to 
treated as real or personal, not according to the uriginal 
application of these words, but according to the rule which 
had been established as to the descent of these rights 
severally. Thus leases, of whatever duration, as well as 
mortgages and securittes for money affecting lands or 
heritable property, which in Scotland are themselves herit- 
able and descend to the heir, in England go to the personal 
representative, and are classed as personal estate, (See T. 
Crp aan Williams in Law Quarterly 1V. (1888); Pollock 
and Maitland ffist. Eng. Law V1. 179-80, 568-70.) 

Nn. [¢rago Bracton ut. iii, § 2 Personales vero actiones sunt 
qu competunt contra aliquem ex contract, vel quasi. 
1292 Britton u. i. §1 Personels pletz pledables par attache- 
mentz de cors ou destresces des biens mocbles. ax 
Hencnam Susna Parva t. (1616) 81 Post defaltam tn 
actione Reali, non competit in personali.] 1448 Shidiing- 
Jord's Lett, (Cainden) App. 139 Any action real personal! 


PERSONAL. 


and myxte apon any person or persons. ¢1450 Godstow 
Reg. 304 Relesed to them and pardoned all accions reals and 
personels of eny maner cause I-begonne. 1544 tr. Litticton's 
Tenures 11. iv, 73 b, Also as to accyons parsonels, tenauntes 
in comon ought to haue suche accyons parsonels loyntly in 
all theyr names. 1768 Buackstone Cov. ILI. viii. 117 Per- 
sunal actions are such whereby .a man claims a debt, or 
personal duty, or damages in Tey thereof; and, likewise, 
whereby a man claims a satisfaction in damages for some 
injury done to his person or property. 1888 T..C. Wittiams 
in Law Quarterly Rev. WV. 401 Before the year_1832, the 
plaintiff ia a personal action could never obtain final jadg- 
ment against the defendant in default of appearance. 

b. [a1481 Lutreton Zeanses § 497 En mesme le manere 
est de choses personelx. 1481 Hear-dh. 21 Edw. 1 V (1599) 
83b, Cest annuitie est un chose personal.) 1544 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures ut. iv. 74 There be possessyons and prapertyes 
of Chatell reall and Ghatell rsonal. x62a Bacon Hen. Vi/ 
123 Jewels, honsehold-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and 
other personal estate exceeding great. r6s0 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 226 The rest and residue of all my goods and 
personall estate whatsocuer..1 doe will vato my executours 
towards the payment of my debts and legacies aforesaid. 1766 

BLACKSTONE Cos. JJ. i. 13 In personal estates the father 
may succeed to his children; in landed property he never 
can be their inunediate heir, by any the remotest sibility. 
lbid. xxiv. 385 Bat things eeonal, by our law, do not Gay 
include things moveable, hut also something more: the 
whole of which is comprehended under tbe general name of 
chattels. 1838 W. Beit Dict, Law Scot. 735 In the law 
of England, the distinction between real and personal pro- 
pertys is almost, but not entirely, the same as the distinction 

tween heritahle and movable property in the law of 
Scotland. 1844 Witurams Read 27 of. (1875) 8 Funded pro- 
perty is personal, 1888 [sec PersonaLty]. 1895 MaitLaxp 
Bratton & Azo (Selden Soc.) 173 It has been suggested that 
had Bracton looked a little deeper, we might have had no 
talk of ‘real’ and * personal" property. 1895 Pottock & 

Mantann f/ist, Eng. Law Il. 180 Whea our orthodox 
doctrine has come to be that land is pot owned, but that 
‘real actions ‘can be brought for it, while no ‘real action‘ 
can be brought for just those things which are the sub- 
jects of ‘absolute ownership’, it is clear enough that the 
*personalness’ of ‘personal property'is a superficial phe- 
nomenon. . < 

ce. Personal contrac, injury, law, representative: 
sce quots. 

1882 C. Sweet Dict, Eug. Law 200 A personal contract 
is one which depends upon the existence, or the personal 
qualities, skill, or services of one of the parties: such as 
a contract of marriage, or a contract to paint a picture. 
tt follaws from the nature of a personal contract that it 
cannot be assigned, and that it is discharged by the death 
of the party on whose personality it is founded, /did. 
602 A personal injury is an injury to the person of an 
individual, such as an assault, aS opposed to an injury to 
his property, such as a trespass. /drd., A system of laws 
is said to be personal, when its operation is limited to one 
of several races inhabiting a state, as in the case of India. 
1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 725/1 An heir-at-law or devisee 
is a real representative; an executor or administrator is 
a personal representative. [But the executor has been made 
a ‘real representative’ for some purposes, by the Land 
‘Transfer Act, 1897 (Sir F. Pollock).} ‘ 

Qa. Personal diligence, personal execution (Scots 
Law): (a) the process for enforcing performance 
of civil obligations by imprisonment of the debtor 
(opposed to diligence or execution against estate 
heritable or movable); now abolished, exc. in 
exceptional cases; (4) also used to include attach- 
ment of debtor's movables, as well as imprison- 
ment (opposed to rea/ diligence, i.e. against herit- 
able estate). 

21768 Eesxine /ust. Law Scot. w. iii. §24 The power of 
staying the execution of personal diligence might, if abused, 
greatly impair the right competent to creditors for the 
recovery sper debts. 1838 W. Beet Dict. Law Scot. 
304 Personal diligence comprehends, rst. Letters of Horning 
and of Caption ..2d...the medttatio fuge warraut..3d. 
The Border Warrant. 1861 /5é¢, 28772 The use of these 
letters [of Horning] is almost entirely superseded by the 
Personal Diligence Act, 1 and 2 Vict., c. 114, which autho- 
tizes warrant to charge, arrest, and poind to be inserted in 
extract decrees. 1886 Goupy Law of Bankruptcy 644 By 
the Debtors’ Act, 1880, and the Civil Imprisonment Act, 
1832, personal diligence has been, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, altogether abolished. 

7. Gram. Of or pertaining to the three persons ; 
denoting one of these: see Person 36.8, spec. a. 
said of a verb that has inflexions for all three 
persons rp: to zmpersonal: now rare); b. used 
as the distinctive appellation of those pronouns 
which denote the first, second, and third persons 
respectively, viz. (in English) /, ¢hoz, he, in their 
various genders, numbers, and cases. 

1530 Parson. 4 Verbes..as well personall as 1 pren?..as 
impersonal! as #/ couient. rg90 Stocxwooo Axles Con- 
struct. 6 A verbe personal agreeth witb his nomiratine case 
ia number and person. 1668 Witkins Real Char, 305 The 
Personal Pronouns, and any of the rest_being usd Sub- 
stantively, are capable of Number and Case. 1871 Roay 
Lat. Gram, u. xvii. § 562 In the perfect indicative the 
personal suffix has dropped off altogether. 1879 Fasrag 
St, Paul 1. 579 The needlessly frequent_prominence of the 
first pemofal p6tioun. X Mosca Gram, Russ. Lang, 
Mt. 53 Sometimes personal verbs are used impersonally hy 
an tdiom in which all the Slavonic languages share, as 
MII XOUETES, I wish, lit. it wishes itself to me. 

+8. Theol, Of or pertaining to substance (see 
Person sd. 7b): = Hyvostatic t. Oés. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 1. 
87 Soch..is the personal presence of christes cose in 
hys manhode. 162g Gataxen Transuédst, 168 When as by 
personal union with himselfe, he giveth to the same body 
a far higher and tnore inconceivable manner of being. 


PERSONALISM. 


9. Often (by confusion) for PERSONABLE a. 1. 

1658 Zopsell’s Four 7. Beasts 40 A goodly well proportioned 
and personal lea. 1607 personable] Prince. ¢ 1760 Char/ton 
Ho. Papers in Sussex Archxol. Collect. X. 47, 1_am told 
that the lad is very personal, with his own hair, 1888 Mrs. 
Lynx Linton Thro’ Long Night 1. viii, She..made him out 
at last to be really quite personal and presentable. 


B. s+. +1. A personal being; a person. Obs. 
ot C. Hatton 18 Junein #/. Corr. (Camden) 1, 163 Soe yt 
neither J nor any personells shall receive any prejudice by 
what I shall disclose to you. 


2. pi. Things belonging to an individual person; 
personal matters or things. + sfec. Personal goods 


or property, personalty. 

1 2 ao No. 24. 106 The Personals of the Nation 
belong not to this Enquiry. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xxxi. 219 Shall my vanity extend only to personals? 
1951 Etsza Hevwoon Betsy Thoughtiess 1.13 All his per- 
sonals, which were very considerable in the bank,..should 
be equally divided. 1824 Soutney BA. of Ch. vi. (1841) 57 
The personals he distributed among the poor. 

b. i. Personal remarks or statements, ‘ person- 
alities *. 

174a Ricnarpson Pamela 11. 227 We are going into 
Personals again, Gentlemen and Ladies, said the Earl. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. u. iii, Must I go bonnet in hand 
and simper forth the sleek personals of the choice of her 
kith and house? ‘ . 

ec, U.S. pl. Paragraphs in a newspaper relating 
to individual persons or to personal matters. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 22 June 14/1 What they call ‘personals * 
across the ocean, 

3. Gram. Short for personal pronoun: see A. 5. 


rare. 

1824 L. Murray Eng Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 234 These personals 
are superfluous 1845 Stoppart in Encyc?. Aletrop. (1847) 
I. 45/1 It might, perhaps, have been better. .if the words 
which we are now considering had been arranged in a class 
between the personals and the article. 

4, = PERSONNEL, rare. ? Obs. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. IV. 159 The personal of the establish- 
ments to be under the joint direction of the founder [etc.]. 
3833 Wesint. Rev, Apr. 308 The personal of the army or navy. 

Personalism (p3usonaliz’m).  [f. prec. + 
-19M.) The quality or character of being personal: 
variously used to denote some theory, doctrine, 
principle, system, method, characteristic, etc. that 
is, or involves something that is, personal. 

1846.0. Rev. cited in Worcester. 1865 J. Grote E.xdlor. 
Philos.1.146 The idealism. personalism, or whatever it may 
be called, which lies at the root of all that I have said. 1887 
W.M. Rossette Life Acats 208 Personalisin of a wilful and 
fitful kind pervades the mass of his handiwork. 1890 
Atlantic Monthly June 770/2 Hampered by this impotent 
system of personalism ..the party in possessiun of the execn- 
tive power soon begins to drift helplessly upon a sea of 
troubles. x Carpecotr Philos. & Relig. xit. 81 Against 
the claim that Reason is the sole faculty of supersensible 
apprehension, Personalism opposes its assertion that here 
also Feeling and Will come into action. 

So Pe-rsonalist, a. a writer of personal notes, 
anecdotes, etc.; b. a believer in or advocate of 
personalism (in any sense). 

1876 Nation (N. Y.) 15 June 382 As a witty and stashing 
political personatist,..he was considered by friend and foe 
as without an equal. rg0z Catpecott Philos. & Relig. xii, 
85 If, however, a Personalist is found .. secretly relyiog 
upon some peremptory intellectuat or moral deliverances 
really universal in character, these must be brought to 
light, and he is passed from the school of pure Personalism 
to some other, accordingly. 

{a. 


Personality (paisenz'liti). Also 4-ite. 
OF. personalité (14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), now fer- 
sonn-, ad, med. Schol. L. persdudlitas, f. personal-is 
PERSONAL: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality, character, or fact of being a 
person as distinct from a thing; that quality or 
principle which makes a being personal. Also in 


teference to a corporate body: see Person 54.6. 

€ 1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. 11. 296 Al pe personalite of man 
stondip in be spirit of him. 1655 H. Mone Antrd. Ath, 
xii. § 5 App. (1662) 219 Fora time he loses the sense of his 
own personality, and becomes a mere passive instrument of 
the fois 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. v. 152 We must be 
wary lest we ascribe any Personality to this Nature or 
Chance. 1802 Patey Maz. Theol. xxiii. Eo 362 These 
capacities constitute personality, for they imply conscious- 
ness and thonght. 1836 Eserson Nature, Idealism Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 164 Religion includes the personality of God; 
Ethics does not. ~ Bs 

b. The condition ascribed to the Deity of con- 
sisting of distinct persons (see PeRSoN sé. 7). 

" 2 Ryman Poets xiii, 3 in Archiv Sind. neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 209 Ay thre in personalte, In deite but oon. 
1624 GaTAKen Z'rausnédst. 173 If a perfect substance or 
nature (as was the humanity of Christ) conld want the 
naturall personality and subsistence thereof. supplyed hy 
the divine person and Ayfostasis of the Sonne of God. 1752 
J. Git Triuety iv. 81 Personality is the bare mode of sub- 
Sisting. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. ii. (1876) 154 The 
apparent Personality ascribed to them (the Word, and the 
Spirit) in the Old Testament, is changed for a real Per- 
sonality, 2870 — Gram. Assent 1. v. 120 The Almighty 
God, instead of being One Person only, which is the teaching 
of Natural Religion, has three Personalities. 

ce. Personal existence, actual existence as a 
person; the fact of there being or having been 
such a person ; personal identity. 

1835 Tiurewatt Greece 1. viii. 337 This inference..would 
Jead to other conclusions affecting the personality of 
Lycurgus. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. $2. 164 The age 
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of Homer is surrounded with darkness, his very personality | 
with doubt. 1870 Freeman Norw. Cong. 1). App. 673 There 
are others, .whose personality can be identified in Domesday. 


2. That quality or assemblage of qualities which 
makes a person what he is, as distinct from other 
persons; distinctive personal or individual char- 
acter, esp. when of a marked or notable kind. Also 


Jig. in relerence to a thing. 


1795 Feutima 1. 167 Marmontel observes that even a 
French girl of sixteen, if she has buta little personality, isa 
Machiavel. 1847 Emerson Aepr. Mien, Napoleon Wks 
(Bohn) I. 367 Mirabeau, with his overpowering personality, 
felt that these things, which his presence inspired, were as 
much his own, as if he had said them. 1882 Farrar in 
Contemp, Rev. XU, 807 The almust indescribable charm 
which his sermons derived from his personality. 

tb. (with 7.) A personal quality or charac- 
teristic; an individual trait. Ofs rare. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 11 138 In return [J] fall | 
to praising those qualities and personalities in Lovelace, 
which the other never will have 

3. A personal being, a person. (In first quot. 
applied to the distinct ‘ persons' in the Godhead : 
cf. PERSON 56, 72.) 

3678 Cuoworti /utedl. Syst 1. iv. 397 The Platonists thus 
distinguishing, betwixt obgéa and trograass, the Essence of 
the Godhead, and the Distinct Hypostases or Personalities 
thereof. /éfad. v. 750 Humane Souls, Minds, and Person- 
alities, being unquestionably Substantial Vhings and Really 
Distinct from Matter. 1851 Hawtnorxn flo. Sev. Gabdes 
xi, By its remoteness, it melts all the petty personalities, of 
which it is made up, into one broad mass of existence. 1895 
W..H. Hupsox Spencers Philos, 209 We cannot think of 
an infinite personality. Personality implies limitation, or it 
means nothing at all. 

4 Bodily parts collectively; body, person. Also 
in f/, in same sense. rare. 

184z Geyv. P. Tiomerson EZxere V1. 413 Wt might bait a 
rat-trap; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his person. 
alities for such a pittance. 1884 Matruson Battle fields 
Germany vi. 161 Notwithstanding that he was the possessor, 
ut the age of thirty-three. of little more than halfof his orig- 
inal personality, he was as active, as daring, as efficient, 
as the strongest and soundest-limbed man in his army, 

5. The fact of relating to an individual person, 
or to particular persons; sec. the quality of being 
directed to or aimed at an individual, esp. in the 
way of disparagement or unfriendly reference. 

1772 Aun Reg. 33/2 By specifying aod applying their 
charges to individuals, to incur the censure of a mean and 
toalicions personality 1786 Cumprr.ann Odserz¢er No.g3 11. 
325 There is yet another topic, which he has been no less 
studions to avuid, which is personality. 1814 D Isracii 
Quarrels Anth (1867) 283 Personality in his satires, no 
doubt, accorded with the temper and the talent of Pupe. 
1856 Frounr /#ist. Aug. (1858) 1. vic gx He had attacked 
Wolsey himself with somewhat vulgar personality. 1865 
Trottore Belton Est. v. ag Never referring with clear 
personality to those who had been nearest to her when she 
had been a child. 

b. (Usu. in f/.) A statement or remark aimed 
at or referring to an individual person, usually of 
a disparaging or offensive kind. (In quot. 1811 (f7.) 
used for ‘ personal attentions or compliments ’.) 

1769 Sin W Drarerin Funtus Fett, xxvi.(1772) 1. 187 Can. 
not political questions be discussed without descending to 
the most odious personalities? 1811 Miss L. M Hawkins 
C tess & Gertr, (1812) IIL. lix. 262 When occupied at home, 
she put by his personalities, by trying to interest him ina 
plan of diligence. @1850 Catnoun Iés. (1874) IN. 230 
The Senator resorted to personalities. 1892 C. Lows. in 
19th Cent. Dec. 859 ‘Vhe Court cannot and will not stand.. 
journatistic personalities about its members. 


te. The fact of being personal, or done by 


a person himself. Ods. 

1648 Fainrax, etc. avd Remonstr, 36 The King comes in 
with the reputation..of having long sought it [Peace] by a 
Personal Treaty:..the truth is, neither the Treaty, nor the 
Personality of it have advanced the businesse one jot. 

6. Law. ta. = Personatty a. Of, b= 
PERSONALTY b; gez. personal belongings. rare 

1658 Puituirs, Personality, (a Law-Term) an abstract of 
personal, as the action is in the personalty [1661 Biounxr 
personality; 1704 J. Hares Ler. Techn. 1, Personality); 
that is, brought against the right person. 1752 Dopson 
in Phil, Trans XUVIL. 334 The interest or cividends of 
many personalities in the stocks. 1858 Hawtnorne />. 
§ Lt. Note- Bes. WL 72 Michael Angelo's..old slippers, and 
whatever other of his closest personalities are to be shown, 

e. The quality of concerning persons (in phr. 
personality of laws = F. personnalité des statuts), 

1834-46 J. Story Conf. Laws i. § 16 (1883) 19 By the 
personality of laws foreign |urists generally mean all laws 
which concern the condition, state, and capacity of persons; 
by the reality of Jaws, all laws which concern property 
or things; gua ad rem spectant, 


Personalization (ps ssanaleizefan). [f- next 
+-aT10Nn.] The aetion of personalizing; repre- 
sentation or embodiment in a person; personifica- 


tion; impersonation. | 


1880 Fainsaten Stud. Life Christ Introd. (1881) 27 He 
was the personalization of its genius, the heir of its work. 
1884 Pop. Sci. Mo. XXV. 458. 1888S. MeCons in Pulpit 
Treasnry(N. ¥.) Mar. 696 Luther was the personalization of 
tendencies..that threatened the very life of the papacy. 

Personalize (pd'ssanalviz),v. [f. PERSONALa. 
+-I2E: cf.mod.F. fersonnaliser.] trans. Torender 
personal ; to represent as personal, personify; to 
embody ina person, impersonate. Hence Pe‘rsonal- 
ized Af/.a.; Personalizing v4/. sd. and ppl. a. 


PERSONALTY. 


1727-41 Cuausers Cyr 7, Personifiing, or Personadisiue, 
the feigning a person; or attributing a person to an in. 
animate being 1747 Warsurton Votes Shaks., Hen, VI11, 
liv, Danger is personalized as serving in the rebel army, 
and shaking the established governaient. 1754 A. Murray 
Gray's Ina Grut. No 82 The Poets are fond of peisonal- 
izing both physical and moral Qualities. _@ 1834 Cotrrincs. 
in £74. Rem. (1839) IV. 430 ‘The individual will or per- 
sonalizing principle of free agency..is the factor. 1886 Saf. 
Rez. 31 July 167/2 Imagioation is here a general term, an 
abstraction,..a personalized abstraction of the most surpris- 
ing character. 1893 Fairnassn Christ tn Mod Theol.y it. 
$1.48 What sort of religious ideal did He personalize? 

Personally p3usanali), adv. [ff Personat a. 
+ -bY2,] Ina personal manner, capacily, ete. 

1. In the way of personal presence or action; in 
person: = (by) himself, themselves, etc. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De 2. Ro xi. xxxv. (Bodl. MS), 
Aboute be foote of bis mounte be Hebrues .. were worpi to 
see god in fuyre and in a cloude and to here hyin speke 
personallich. 1495 leé 01 f/en 177, c. 7 That they appere 
personelly at the nest general sessions of the peas. 1568 
Grafton Chron, VW, 933 He personally toke his ship at 
Douer,..aud sailed lo Calice. 1665 MANLEY Grofins' Low 
C. MWarres 576 Veing very moderate, both in Sleep and 
Recreations, he did more Personally, than by his Servants 
and Ministers, 1765 Biackstone Com. 1. xiv. (1793) 431 
If the servant, going along the street with a torch, by neglt- 
gence sets fire to a house,..he..must himself answer the 
damage personally. 1863 H. Cox /astft. it. vii. 632 The 
Treasurer acted personally at the Eachequer. rg00 I. H, 
Stonparn £704. Eng Novel 96 Wistory in Scotland is edited, 
or 1 may say personally conducted, to this day by Walter 
Scout. ; ; 

b. In objective sense, expressing the relation of 
an action, feeling, etc. to the actual person men- 
tioned: = himsclf, themselves, etc. ‘as object of 
some actton, etc. . 

1483 Canton Gold Ley 1 viij, He shold be punysstedl 
personaly vii fuld more. @15962G. Cavenpisn Ti ’o/se3 (1293) 
277 Tu se hyme personally deade. 1684 1. Hockin God's 
Deerecs 342 This great truth is confirn’d and more per- 
sonally applied in answer tu S, Peters question, 122 Dr 
For Plague 94 ‘Vhey bad given ine a gieat deal of ill 
language too, | mean Personally, 1891 /aze 7iaes XC. 
qoo/t The amended writ ought to hase been served on them 
personally, 

2. Asa person; in the form or character of an 
individual person. 

1597 Hooker Feed. Pol. v. Mii. $ 3 Christ is. a petson divine, 
because he is personallie the Sonne of God, humane, because 
he hath reallie the nature of the children of men. /éd. liv. 
§5 Christ..is man, hut man with whone deitic is personally 
iuyned, axgzg J. Rocers (J,), The converted man is per- 
sonally the same he was hefore. 1860 Pusry Jin. Prof. 
128 As God the Word, when He took human nature, came 
into it personally, so that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily in it. A/od, In Christian thevlogy, God is conceived 
as personally existing and acting. ae aa 

3. In one’s personal capacity; as an individual 
person (as distinet from others); individually ; 
in oneself; as regards oneself; esp. ‘ for myself’, 


“as far as I am concerned’. 

1849 Macaubay /ffst, Rag. vii, 1. 226 Howe had, like 
Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent change of 
policy. 3878 Lecny Jug. in 1824 C. 1, i128 None of the 
Tory leaders were personally popular. 1902 W. E. Norris 
Credit of Connty xxii, Personally 1 don't despair. 1903 R. 
Eusas Lect. Commonit. Ovientius 17 To myself personally 
the work has a peculiar interest. AZod. Personally I am in 
favour of the change. 

4. Comb. Personally conducted, conducted by 


same one in person: see sense 1. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 4/1 Where Mr, Cook has not 
vet fed swarms of personally-conducted tourists. 1892 
tees 18th C. Vignettes 223 A flying visit of..an hour, 
with a miscellaneous and ‘ personally-conducted * party. 

Pe'rsonalness. vere. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being personal. 

1879 P. Brooks /nffrence Fesus iii, 194 It is this personal. 
ness of all His moral enthusiasins..that keeps us from ever 
feeling or fearing in Jesus any of that moral pedantry. 1895 
[see Persoxat a. 6b). ‘ 

Personalty (pousénali’. aw. [ad. late AF. 
personaltie = med.L. persdnalitds PERSONALITY : 
ef. readily, really.) 

ta. See qnots. 1607, 1888. b. Personal goods, 
personal estate: see Persoxat A. 6; also gen. 
personal belongings. c, =PERSONALITY 6c. rare. 

1481 Lirtreton Feneres § 315 $1. iv. (1316) Dv b, Pur 
ceo ge laccion est en Ie personalte & nemye en le realte. 
1544 fransfation, Bycause that the accyon is in the par- 
sonalte and nat in the realte. 1607 Cowrtt /xterpr, 
Personalty (Personalitas), is an abstract of personall. The 
action is in the personalty,,.that is to say, brought against 
the right person, or the person against whome in lawe it 
lieth. 1766 Brackstone Comme. VW. xxiv. 385 Our courts 
now regard a man’s pelos, in a light nearly, if not 
quite, equal to his realty: and have adopted a more en- 
larged and less technical mode of considering the one than 
the other. 827 Jarman 3. J. Mowells Devises (ed. 3) 
Il. 163 The intention to confine the word ‘estate * to 
personalty was inferred by the subsequent ance. 
3845 StepHEN Com, Laws Eng. (1874) J. 167 Things per- 
sonal, (otherwise calted personalty,) consist of goods, money, 
and all other moveables, and of such rights and profits as 
relate to moveables, 1865 Look Before Vou Leap I. 12 His 
gay jacket, his horses, and a few personalties. 1880 GLan- 
STONE Speech 15 Mar., You will find that the duties on per- 
sonalties of half a million or one million are comparatively 
insignificant and so it is in regard to rates. 1888 pl 
Wittrams in Law Quarterly Rev. WV. 405 Actions were 
said to be or to sound tn the realty or in the personalty, 


according to the nature of the relief afforded ie Next 
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PERSONAR. 


the terms, fhe realty, the personality were applied to the 
things recoverable in real or personal actions respectively. 
Such things were then distinguished as real or personal 
things. : 

+ Personar, obs. Sc. form of PARCENER. 


385 in 3rd Keg. Hist. MSS. Comm. 410/2,To prowe gif | 
the fo 


rsayde personaris walde seke hym othir with tretys, 
grace, or lauch. 1489 Acta Andit, (1839) 146/1 Willian 
chancellare & marioune Inglis personans of pe landis of 
Richertoune. 

Personate (ps:ssénet), a [ad. L. persondz-us 
masked, feigned, f. persdua mask; see -ATE *,] 

+1. Personated, feigned, pretended counterfeit. O/s. 

3597-8 Br. Hate Sat, a eon to Envie 103 Or whether 
list me sing so personste My striving selfe to conquer with 
my verse. 1607 Torsett Four, Beasts 483 A stranger 
seeing the counterfeit personate asse-Lyon,.. knewe it for zn 
asse ina lion's skin. 1640 R. Baicute (¢é4Ze) Canterhurians 
Self-conviction. .. With a Postscript tu the Personat Jesuite 
Lysimachus Nicanor. 183x Lama Zéia Ser. 1. Decay of 
Beggars, Under a personate father of a family, think. .that 
thou hast relieved’ an indigent bachelor. 

+2. Of the nalure of a person, personal; em- 
bodied in a person, impersonated. O¢s. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Kelig. 189 They held indeed 
but one personste nature to be in Christ, resulting of the 
union of two natures not personsted. 1633 T. Apams £.x/. 
2 Peter i. 4 But if there be not always a personate devil, 
there is always a persona! devil. 1689 Cod. Ree. Penasylo, 
1.314 A Pattern and instance of personate humbte deference, 
Submission and Obedience. : : 

3. Bot. Mask-like; applied to a two-lipped 
corolla having the opening between the lips closed 
by an upward projection of the lower lip, as in the 
snapdragon. (Distinguished from ringers.) 

[1706 Pututips, Personati,a Term us‘d by some Herbalists 
for such Flowers as express the gaping Mouths of some 
living Crestures.] 1760 J. Lew Zutrod. Bot. u. xvii. (1765) 
107 Such as have a simple Stigma, and personate Corolla, 
1785 Maatyn Aoussean's Bot, iv. (1794) 42 Personate or 
masked flawers. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 261 Linaria, 
Toadflax ..Corolla personate, Z 

4, Zool. a, Having a masked or disguised form 
(as compared with the perfect form) ; larval. 
b. Having mask-like markings on the head. 

Personate (p3s6neit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
late LL. fersdndre to represent, bear the character 
of (Boethius: De Duab, Nat. Christi wv, ‘ persona 
dicta a personando, circnmflexa penultima’), f. 
fersona mask, etc.: see Penson 56, Cf. It. per- 
Sonare ‘to personate, to act or play the part of 
any person’ (Florio 1598).] 

L. trans. To act or play the part of (a characler 
in a drama or the like); to act, play (a drama, 
etc.) ; to represent or exhibit dramatically. 

1 {see etym. above}. 1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. Induct., 
26, Whome doe you personate? Pie. Piero, Duke of Venice. 
1647 Trare Comm Matt. vi.2 They [Le. Stage-players] can 
act to the life those whom they personate. 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) WW. 203 Profane characters were 
personated in our pageants, before the close of the fourteenth 
century. 1873 Symoxvs Grk, Poets vii. 190 Tt was one of 
the chief actors of Marathon and Salamis who composed 
the Prometheus, and personsted his own hero on the stage, 

b. To assume the character of; to ‘ play’. 

1704 Swirt 7. Yud ix. 177 The Elder Brutus only per- 
sonated the Foo] and Madman, for the Good of the Publick. 
1709 — Proj. Adv. Relig. Wks 1841 E1.177/1 The proudest 
man will personate humility. 
ut. 210 Upon the throne Let ‘some one take his seat and 
personate My presence, while I mingle in the train. 

ce. aésol, To play or act a part; to masquerade. 

1642 R. Watson Serum. Schisme 28 We puli off that false 
vizard wherein their real too often personates. 1646 Buck 
Rich. 111, 10.76 margin He wrote. sundry petty Comedies, 
and Enterludes, oftentimes personating with the Actors. 1679 
J. Goopman Penitent Pard. 1, i. (1713) 251 Even those.. 
that had raised the tragedy personate so well as to take 
upon them to be his comforters. 1895 Sig H. Tavine in 
Wester. Gaz. 21 Aug, 3/3 The actor's first duty..is to be the 
man of his part—to represent the personage, to personate, 


2. To assume or counterfeit the person of 
(another), usually for ee of frand; to pre- 
tend to be, pass oneself off as. 


1613 R. Cawoarey Table Alph. fed. 3), Personate, to couns 
terfait anothers person. 1634-5 Brereton 7rav (Chetham 
Soc.) 81 The Countess of Oxford personated the Queen and 
deceived the child. 1 in Wood Life 10 sen (O. H. S. 
¥1I. 460 A yong woman in man’s apparel, or that personated 
amsn, 1769 BLackstone Cone, FV. x. 128 By statute 4 W. 
& M. c. 4. to personate ~ other person before any com. 
missioner authorized to take bait in the country 1s also 
felony. 1879 Dixon Windsor IL. xiii. 141 Having with him 
the deposed King s confessor..to personate the King. 

absol. 1855 Macautay ffist. Eng. xviii. IV. 245 He 
wandered .. about Iteland and England, begging, stealing, 
cheating, personating, forging. 

+b. »¢f. with complement: To feign oneself 
to be (some one). Obs. rare. 

1708 Swirt Adoiit. Chr. Wks. 1755 IL. 1.93 Instructions 
to personate themselves members of the several prevailing 
sects. 1710 Lead. Gaz. No. 4759/4 Convicted for..per- 
sonating her self the Widow of Thomas Smith. 

+c. trans. To cause lo personate; to put 
forward in a feigned character. Obs. rare. 

1631 Burton Anat. Mel. ut. fi. in. iv, (1676) 302/2, I per. 
sonated mine own servant to bring in a present from a 
Spanish Count..as if he had heen the Counts servant. 


+3. To feign, counterfeit (a quality). Ods. 


1630 B. Joxson New ux int. ii, Tut, she dissembles; all is 
personated And connterfeit comes fromher! 1633 MAsSINGER 


1795 SouTHEV Joan of cire 


728 


Guardian \.i, Hear him, madam; His sorrow is not per- 
sonated. : . 

+4. To imitate, mimic; to imitate the example 
of, follow. Obs. rare. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 73 [Children's] tongues ate more 
flexible to personate any pronunciation. 1647 Trapp Cosine, 
Rom. iv, 12 (To) personate and expresse him to the life, as 
Constantines Children..did their father. | F 

+5. To represent (a person, etc.) in writing (as 
being of such und such a kind, or esf. as saying 
so and so); to describe; sometimes, to describe 
allegorically, indicatesy mbolically, symbolize. Ods. 

asgt Spenser A. Hxudbderd Ded., Simple is the deuice, 2nd 
the composition meane, yet carrieth some delight, euen the 
rather because of the simplicitie & meannesse thus person- 
ated. 1641 Mitton Antmady. Ad sect. xiii. 58 That false 
Shepheard .. under whom the Poet lively personates our 
Prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastoral 
vow. 1667 WaTernousk Fire Lond. 124 Jerusalem is per- 
sonated to cry out,..‘Is it nothing to yutt all yee that pass 
hy?’ 1693 Davoen Fuvenal (1697)3 Our Poet.. brands ev'n 
the living, and personates them under dead mens Nanies. 

6. ‘To be or stand as an emblem or representa- 
tive of; to stand for, represent, symbolize, typify, 
signify; to represent vicariously or officially, stand 
in the place of; to embody in a personal form, 
impersonate. Now rare or Obs, 

161r Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 434 The lofty Cedar, Royzil 
Cymbeline Personates thee. “1640 Fuitrr Foseph's Coat 
(1867) 74 These Elements, which personate and represent 
Christ's body. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armin. (1827) 81 On 
the behalf of those whom he personated on the cross 1850 
T. M'°Crie Alem. Sir ff, Agnew xiii. (1852) 196 Those rude 
and vulgar men..for a time personated cic: in power, 

+7. Yo represent as a person, personify. rare. 

1612 SeLnen Idiustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. ii. 35 The 
fruitfull bedde of this Poole, thus personated asa Sea Nymph, 
1791-1823 D'Isracut Cur, Let, (1858) 111. 323 Time seemed 
Ales ’s personated in the imagination of our philosopher, 
oF 8. To mention personally or by name; to 
name: = INDIVIDUALIZE 2. Olds. rare. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Kediv., Bolton (1867) UL. 344 In ree 
proving sin he never personsted any man to put him to 
shame, 1662 GURNALL Chr. ft Arnt verse 19. x. § 3 (1669) 
so7/t The Minister is to reprove the sins of all, but to per- 
sonste none. 

Personated, f//.a. [f. prec. + -eD1.] 

1. Dramatically represented or acted; feigned, 
pretended; fictitious, imaginary : sce the verb. 

1606 I}. Jonson Alasgue Hymen Whee rhe 553/1 Be- 
twixt these a personated bride, supported, her hair flowing, 
and loose sprinkled with gray. 1711 Avoison Sfect. No. gz 
25 Whether or no they are 1eal Husbands or personated 
ones I cannot tell, 1790 Burke Fr. Aev, 120 They could 
not bear even the hypothetical proposition of such wicked- 
ness in the mouth of a personated tyrzat. 

+2. ? Embodied in a person. Oés. rare. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. |. ii. (1636) 62 They affirme two 
natures to be united in Christ:..one personated nature to 
be made of the two natures not personated, without mixtion 
or confusion. 

Pe'rsonately, adv. rave. [f. Personae a, 
+-LY2,] In a personate manner ; in an assumed 
character, feignedly. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 56 Hf he wore this maske and 
disgnise cleane through the Epistle, then he spoke person- 
ately, and dissemblingly. 1612 W. Sciater Xey iil, 303 Quer 
great heat in pressing obiections, though but personately. 

Pe‘rsonating, v4/. sb. [f. PexsonaTe v. + 
-1x¢ 1.) The action of the verb Personare, q. v. 

Personating agent = Personation agent. 

1607 SHAKS. Pinon v. i. 35 It must be a personating of 
himselfe. 1695 J. Eowarns Perfect. Seript. 365 The per- 
sonating of a Christian and a Jew by way of dislogue. 1879 
Law Rep. 4 C. P, D. 193 At the polling-station in which the 
respondent acted as personating agent. 

Pe'rsonating, 7//.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That pessonates: see the verb. 

1612 SELDEN f/lustr, Drayton's Poly-olé.i. Aij, In winding 
steps of personating fictions. 1851 Mrs. Brownine Casa 
Guidi W. 1. 30 Some personating Image, wherein woe Was 
wrapt in beanty from offending inuch. : 

Personation (piiséné'fan). [n. of action 
from Personate v.J The action of personating. 

1. The action of assuming the person of another, 
or of passing oneself off as some one else (usually 
for fraudulent Dorp) 

1632 Bacon Hen. V1f 113 One of the strangest Examples 
of a Personation, that ever was in Elder or Later Times. 
1856 Dickens Lef. fo WW Collins 13 July, The admirable 
personation of the girl's identity. 

2. The dramatic representation of a character. 

1697 Cotter Ess Mor. Sudj. v1. (1698) 119 Men will not 
be. .consider‘d by the Height of their Character, but for the 
Decency of Personation. 384 D'Isaaeis Amen. Lit. 0867) 

42 He [Shakespeare] was fortunate in the personation of 

is characters. ; 

3. concr. A person or thing that represents some 
other, dramatically or in the way of pretence. 

1851 Mas. Browntnc Casa Guidi W.1. 47 "Tis easier to 
gaze long On personations, masks and effigies, Than to see 
live weak creatures crushed by strong . 

4, Representation or embodiment of some quality, 
ele. in a person; the pesson as embodying sueh 
quality, etc.; impersonation. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. v, Mr. Pickwick was the very per: 
sonation of kindness and humanity, 1853 Lytton Aly Novel 
x, xxv, A very personation of the bexuty and magnificence 
of careless, luxurious, pampered, egotistical wealth. 

5. altrid., as personation agent, an agent 


PERSONIFICATION. 


employed by a candidate at an election to detect 
attempted personation of voters. 

1885 Tries (weekly ed.) 18 Dec. 10/4 Personation agents 
for the Nationalist Candidates. 1886 Pail Alal/ G.15 July 
2/1 Had I been a personation agent I should most certainly 
have protested against every alternate voter. 

Personative (pd-iséneiliv), a. rave. [f. as 
PERSONATE v. + -IVE.] Having the quality of 
personating ; involving dramatic representation. 

1789 T. Twistne Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) 1. 31 
Immediazte and obvious resemblance, we shall find..only in 
Dramatic—or to use a niore general term—Personative 
Poetry. 1898 T. Hanoy Wessex Poems p. viii, The pieces 
are in a large degree dramatic or personative in conception, 

Personator (p3'ssdnellar), Also 7-er. [agent- 
n. from PERSONATE v.: suffix orig. Eng., subseq. 
Latin.] One who personates (in various senses). 

1608 [3. Jonson Hue & Cry Cupid Pref., Expressing..a 
most reall affection in the personaters, to those, for whose 
sake they would sustayne these persons. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes 1. xi. 144 Passions conterfieted long .. have 
so alter'd the personsteis. 1863 Lytton Caxfoniaua 11.160 
In the drama William Tell is the personator of the Swiss 
liberties. 187x E. W. Rosratson Hist. Ess. 187 Was he 
a personator of the betrayed Atheling? 

ersone, obs. form of Parson, Person. 
Personed (p3'ssand), 2. rare. [f. Person sd. 
+ -ED2] +a. Unitedin one person or substance. 
Obs. +b. Seated in or belonging to a person, 
personal, individual, Os, c. In parasynthetic 
comb.: Having a person or bodily figure (of a 
specified kind). 

1548 Gest Py, .V/asre in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. t. 
86 Soch a presence of Christes body in the bread, wherwyth 
they both shuld be unseverably personed and have al theyr 
condicions and properties common. 1565 Harntne in Jewel 
Def, Apol. (1611) 632 The Pope..may erre by personed error, 
in his own priuzte iudgement, as a man, and as a particular 
Doctor in fis own opinion, 1615 Cuarman Odyss. x. 1. 456 
This man, So goodly person‘d, and so match‘d with mind. 

Personeity (p5isdn7iti). rare. [Arbitrarily 
f. Person, app. after the etymologically formed 
corporetly: cf. also hecceity, ipsetty.] Used by 
Coleridge upp. for a. That which constitutes a 
person; the being or essence of a person, person- 
ship. b. coner. A being of the nature of a person, 
a personal being. (App. intended in both uses to 
avoid some of the connotations of personalily, as 
applied to a human being or to one of the persons 
of the Trinity.) Henceaffected by some later writers 
in different senses of PersonaitTy and PERSONAGE. 

1822 Coteripce Lett. Convers. etc. HW. 146 Our own 
wandering thoughts may be..the most effective viceroys, or 
substitutes of that dark and dim personéity, whose whispers 
and fiery darts holy men have supposed them to be. a 1834 
— in Let. Rem. (1839) IV. 1, F cannot meditate too often... 
on the personeit Ai God, and his personality in the Word. 
Ibid, 166. /bid. 232 Who can comprehend his own will; 
or his own personeity, that is, his E-ship (/ehheit)? 1836 
Fraser's Mag. X1V. 41x Zena... expressing indifferently 
either personeity or corporeity. 1873 M. Cotixs Afiranda 
1. 179 That illustrious personeity was nothing loth. 

+ Personer, obs. form of PaRcENER. 

1387-8 T. Usx Test. Love u. it 

Personifiable (pazsp'nifaiab'l), 2. rave. [f. 
PersoniFy +-ABLE.] Capable of being personified. 

1890 Harper's Mag. June 48/x Outraged domesticity is 
not a personifiable quality. 

Personifiant (passpnifeiint), 2. rare". [ad. 
F, personnifiant, pr. pple, of Zersonnifier to PER- 
SONIFY; see -ANT.] Personifying. 

1856 Rusuin Mod. Paint. I. 1v, vii. § 6 A full third. .of 
the works of ‘Vintoret and Veronese. .are entirely synibolical 
or personifiant. 

Personification (poispnifiké-fan). [n. of 
action f. Persontry ; so in mod.F. (1835 in Deed. 
Acad.).] The action of personifying, or something 
in which such action is embodied. 

1. Attribution of personal form, nature, or charae- 
teristics ; the representation of a thing or abstrac- 
tion as a person: esp. as a rhetorical figure or 
species of metaphor. Also in art, the representa- 
tion of a thing or abstraction by a human fignre. 

1755 Jounson, Personification, prosopo| ‘ia; the change 
of things to persons: as, ‘Confusion heard his voice’. 1776 
MIcKLE tr. Camocus' Lustad Vi. 263 ole, pects ao in 
Personification. 1795 Burne Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 1X it 
Therefore comes in abstraction and personification. .° Make 
your peace with France’. 1865 Tvtor Early Mist. alan. 
xi. 324 A personification of the phenomena of nature. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. p. xiv, The personifications of church 
and country as females. : . 

b. An imaginary or ideal person conceived as 
representing 1 thing or abstraction. - 

1850 MeCosu Div. Govt, i i. (1874) 22 The Stoic divinities 
ate just a personification of the stern method of the Stoic 
character. 1869 Tozer Hight. Turkey 11. 321 Scylla, who 
is the personification of the whitlpool. 1885 Croup alyths 
& Dr.1. iii. 44 Among the Axstecs..the bird-serpent, was a 
personification of the wind. ay 

2. The embodiment of a quality, idea, or otber 
abstraction, ia a real person (or, by extension, in 
a concrete thing); usually applied to the actual 
person (or thing) as embodying the quality, etc., 
or exemplifying it in a striking manner or degree; 
an impersonation, ‘incarnation’ (of something). 


PERSONIFICATIVE. 


1807-8 W, Invexe Sa/mrag. i. (1860) 20 A fair damsel, who 
looked for all the world like the personification of a rainbow. 
1819 Scotr fvashoe ii, The targe-jointed heavy horses,.. 
which, placed by the side of those Eastern coursers, might 
have passed for a personification of substance and of shadow. 
1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. xi. 1. 76 He was popularly 
ae as the personification of the Lauralinedin spirit. 

3. A dramatic representation, or literary descrip- 
tion, of a person or character. rare, 

1814 D'Isnarti Quarrels A nth. (1867) 307 He was creating 
new dramatic existences in the exquisite personifications of 
his comic characters, 1848 THackeray Vax, fair (ili, The 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's ad- 
mirable personifications. . : 

So Perso‘nifica-tive @., having the quality of 
personifying ; Perso'nifica:tor = PERSONIFIER, 

1834 Sournry Doctor xxxiii. (1862) 79 Michael Drayton, .. 
as determined a personificator as Darwin himself. 1864 
Press 9 July 669 He is a perfect personificator of the travel- 
"S mountebank. _ 1890 bak Dicty Personificative, 

ersonified (paisp’nifeid), Apia. [f. Per- 
SONIFY + -ED 1] 

1. Represented, spoken of, or figured as a person. 

1833 Ht. Maatineau #r. Wines & Pod. i. 16 Alms issuing 
froin an English merchant's pocket .. in the name of a per- 
sonified vincyard, 1870 Luasock Orig. Crviliz, vii. (1875) 
350 The worship of personified principles, such as Fear, 

ave, Hope, &c. ; 

2. Made into a person; in human form. rare. 

85% Gattenca ftady I. u. ii. 146 The poem of Dante was 
to Traly what the spark of the sua was to the personified 
clay of Prometheus. 1899 ffarfer's Mag. Feb, 385 A fierce 
battle raged between the personified geese who hissed and 
the mea who resented the offence. 

Personifier (paisgnifoija:’. [f. as prec. + 
-ER1,.] One who personifies: a. A speaker or 
writer who uses personification; b. One who per- 
sonales or acts the part of another. 

1768-94 Tucker Le. Nat. (1834) IT. 464 As I am a great 
personifier, I have..addressed that virtue as a person. 1871 
G. Mereoitn Harry Richutond xiti, Captain Welsh could 
not perceive in Temple the personifier of Alcibiades. 1g00 
R. J. Drummonn Afost. Teaching vi. 235 He ventured on 
personification which became at times so vivid as to impose 
on the personifier himself. 

Personify (paspnifei), v. [app. a. F. fer- 
Sonntfier (in Boileau, 17th c.), f. L. type *persdne- 

SicGre: see PERSON and -Fy.] 

1. ivans. To figure or represent (a thing or 
abstraction) as a person; to altribute a personal 
nature or persona) characleristics to, by way of 
metaphor, in thought, or esp. in speech or writing; 
in art, to symbolize by a figure in human form. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The poets have personified 
all the passions; and made divinities ofthem. /4/d., Persoai- 
fying is essential to Peery, especially the epopocia. 1783 H. 

Lain Lect. viii. I. 147 We can personify any object that 
we chuse to introduce with dignity. 1834 M¢Muatsre 
Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 1 Jt isin this fatter sense. .that we 
usually personify Nature. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 
376 Like mythology, Greek philosophy has a tendency to 
personify ideas. i 

2. To embody (a quality, etc.) in one’s person or 
self; to be an embodiment or concrete type of; to 
exemplify in a typical manner; to impersonate. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. = embodied, ‘ incarnale’. 

1803 Wettixcton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) II. 404 The 
natives of this country are rashness personified. B49 
Macautay //ist. Eng. ii, 1. 246 In this man the political 
immorality of bis age was personified. P 

3. To make or tum into a person; to give a 
human form or nature to. (Cf. PERSONIFIED 2.) 

3768 [W. Doxatpsos] Life Sir B. Sapskull Vf. xxi. 174 
Men possessed of that plastic virtue to personify, and even 
make gentlemen out of the most eubbor and clownish 
Ser 

. To assume the person of, to personate. rare, 

1824 Hoos Conf Sinner 257, 1 blessed myself, and asked 
whom it was his pleasure to personify to-night? 1851 
Gautenca ftaly i. 33 There were adroit men about him, 
who did not scruple to personify him. 

Hence Perso'nifying v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1886 Atheneunt 27 Feb. 290/1 Full of that personifying 
tendency. 1898 Roneatson Poetry & Relig. fs. xi. 276 
The personifying theorists, . 

Personize (ps:senviz), v. ? Oss. [f. Penson 
or L. persona + -12E.] 

1. ‘tr, To assume a character; to act a part. 

4593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 197 It was nothing with 
him ts. Perne} to Temporise i# genere, or iu specie .. 
that could so formally and featly Personise iz individuo. 

2. trans, To represent as a person, to personify. 

1734 J. Ricuaroson Ox Jfilton's P. L. 11 96 Milton has 
Personiz'd them and put them in the Court of Chaos. _ 1757 
FFevald No. 1 (1758) 1. 3 If the purity of the Christian 
system admits not of her being personized and worshiped 
externally in shrines, 1762 Gotosm. Cit. IW. ixx, If you 
would make Fortune your friend, or, to personize her no 
a if you desire, ny son, to be rich. . 

Hence Personiza‘tion, rave—°, the aclion of per- 
sonizing; personification ; impersonation. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Personne, obs. form of Parson, Person. 

Personnel (personel, p5isdne'l). [mod.F., sb. 
use of fersonzel adj., personal, as contrasted with 
matériel material, e.g. le matériel et Te personnel 
@une armée. In earlier use anglicized: see PER- 
soxaL B. 4.) The body of persons engaged in 
any service or employment, esp. in 2 public insti- 
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tution, as an army, navy, hospital, elc.; the human | when viewed from a particnlar point. 


as distinct from the satérze? or material cquip- 


ment (of an institution, undertaking, etc.). 

In quot. 1834 used in the French sense of ‘the sum of 
qualities which make up the character’: bat this can hardly 
he considered as more than an isolated use in Eng. 

[1834 Adin. Rev. LUX. 329 In their hands. the personxel 
of the robbers [became] more truculent.] 

1857 S. Ossorx Quedak xv. 200 Captain Warren was 
favourably impressed with the mafériel and personnel of 
the native army co-operating with us, 1862 ‘THackrray 
Four Georges 142 He knew the personne? of the Uni- 
versities, 1863 P. Barry Dockyard cou, 39 ft is not here 
recommended that the fersouve! of the English docvkyards 
should be remodelled on the French plan, 1886 Ly. 
Brassey Wav. Annual 3 From the personne’ we pass 
to the suatericl of the [English] fleet. 1886 Stunns Lec?. 
Study Hist. iv. 89 To study the drama in its plot and 
personnel. 1894 C. N. Rowixson Srit, #lect 315 The 
personnel—the body of inen, that is, who themselves con- 
stitute our Navy. 

Personship. ‘are. 
Personality, individuality. 

1645 Ussure Sody Div. 78 Though one may communi- 
cate his nature with one, he can not communicute his 
person-ship with another. /éé2. 165 One natorall person- 
ship, which..in ordinary men taketh a perfect person. 

Persoon(e, -oun‘e, -own, obs, ff. Parson, 
PERSON, ersour, persowr, obs. ff. PrERcER. 

+ Perspe-ction. Os. [ad. L. perspection-em, 
n. of action from Zerspiccre to look throngh, look 
closely into, view, behold, f. PER- 1+ sfeccre to 
look.] A looking through, into, or at something ; 
view, sight, inspection, contemplation; regard, 
respect; insight; outlook, look-out. (/4. and fg.) 

1849 Comfé. Scot, vili. 72 O quliat vanhap..is this that.. 
hes blyndit 3our ene fra the perspectione of jour extreme 
ruuyne? x6rr T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Uieillard 
177 Such perspection and contemplation of faith is not .. a 
vaine iinagination. 1650 Butwer ri ey wa 72 Not 
only tnade, .for ornament unto the eye, but for perspection. 
1682 Hunyan floly War i, Eye-gate was the place of per- 
spection. 

Perspective (pospe'ktiv), sd. [ad. med.L. 
perspectiva (se. ars’, the science of optics, fem. of 
perspectivus i see next; cf. F. la perspective (14the.).] 

I. +1. The science of sight; optics. (Also in f/.) 

1380 Wye Sed. Wks, 1). 299 As tellin men of perspectif, 
ber ben bree maner of bodili siz, 1387 Trevisa /digden 
(Rolls) IT. 365 He [Aristotle] made .. problemys of per- 
spective and of metbaphesik. 1398 — Barth. De P. Roi 
xvii. (Tollem. MS.), Pe auctor of be science of perspectiue 
[sclentia perspectiva), pat is be science of be sy3te. rg70 
Dee Math. /’ref Mj, Perspectiue, is an Art Maitemalicnts 
which demonstrateth the maner, and properties, of all Radia- 
tions Direct, Broken,and Reflected. 1577 Harrison Enedated 
it. Bea Skillin the perspectiues. 1625 N. Carresier 
Geog, Det, 1. vii. (1635) 177 Vhe Angle of Vision, as we finde 
it taught in the Perspectines, 1658 Puitiirs, Perspectire,.. 
the art of advantaging the sight by the contrivance of 
glasses, being a branch of Opticks. 


+2. An optical instrument for looking through 
or viewing objects with; a spy-glass, magnifying- 
glass, telescope, etc, Also /ig., esp. in such phrases 
as to look through the wrong end of the perspective 
= to look upon somcthing as smaller or of less 


consequence than it is. Ods. 

In early use applied to various optical devices, as arrange- 
ynents of mirrors, etc. for producing some special or fantastic 
effect, e.g. by distortion of images. (Cf also 4b.) 

{In the Chaucer quotation, the word in all the ancient 
MSS. has the prefix contracted, the Hengwrt, Corpus, and 
Lansdowne having (according to the Six-text ed.) the con- 
traction J for fer, the Ellesmere, Cambridge, Petworth, and 
Harfcian 7334, baving that for sro-, which is also the form 
in the 16th c. printed edd. Notwithstanding this pre- 
ponderance of MS. testimnny, there can be little doubt that 
the correct reading is perspective, as shown by the history 
of the two words; prospective, as a genuine word, having 
arisen anly ¢1590.] 

cy Cuaucea Sox.'s 7. 226 (Hengwrt MS.) They speke 
of Alocen and Vituion Of Aristotle tet writen in hir lyues 
Of queynte Mirours and of perspectyues. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Wks. (1843) I. 25 Encleryd myrroure and perspectyve 
most bryght. ¢1§32 Du Wes {xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1045 
The perspectif or glasse in the whiche the kindes [ printed 
kindnes] and symilitudes of thynges ben shewed.  x601 
Suaks. Ai’s Well v. iii. 48 Contempt his scornefull Per- 
spectine did lend me, Which warpt the line of euerie other 
fauour. 1634 Sir I, Heeseat 7'rav. Ded. Aij b, Like an 
ill-sighted man, who sees with Spectacles or Perspectives. 
1634-5 Brereton 7yaz. (1844) 60 W™. Daviseon offered to 
furnish me with a couple of these pea, which shew 
the new-found mation of the stars about Jupiter. 1646 Buck 
Rich, 111 Ded., To tooke at other mens actions and memory 
by the wrong end of the perspective. 1668 Pepys Diary 
13 July, To Reeves’s; and there saw some [books], and be- 


[f. Person 5d. + -sniv.] 


| Spekce little perspective, and was mightily pleased with seeing 
ob) 


ectsin adark room. 1692 Dayvpen St, Euremont’s Ess. 
280 By the means of Great Perspectives, which Invention 
becomes more ye every Day, they discover new Planets, 
17og Srrete & Aovpison Tatler No. 103 P 13, I..refused 
him a Licence for a Perspective, but allowed ie a Pair of 
Spectacles. 1716 Cispen Love's Last Shift 1. i, lf we look 
thro’ Reason’s never-erring Perspective. 1748 duson’s Voy. 
tu. vi. 195 By meansof our perspectives. .we saw an English 
flag hoisted. 1789 Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 4 Mar., As 
a snail pushes out bis horns, or as we draw ouf a perspective. 


II. 3. The art of delineatiag solid objects upon 
a plane sarface so that the drawing produces the 
same impression of apparent relative positions and 
magnitudes, or of distance, as do the actual objects 


PERSPECTIVE. 


(Formerly 
also //. in same sense.) See also 6 b. 

Without qualification, usually denoting dincar perspective, 
an application of projective geometry, in which the drawing 
is such as would te made upon a transparent vertical plane 
(plane of delineation) interposed in the proper position 
between the eye and the object, by drawing straight line. 
from the position of the eye (poin? of sight) to the several 
points of the abject, their intersections with the plane of 
delineation forming the corresponding pvints of the drawing. 

ARAL /., Isometric f., Linkak 2., PARALLEL £. 3 see these 
words. clugular perspective — oblique p. Conical p., 
that ia which objects are delineated as if projected upon the 
surface of a vertical cone from a point in its axis, the 
surface being then unrolled intaa plane: so eydindrical p. 
Gauche p. that in which the surface of delineation is nota 
plane. Oblique p., that in which neither side of the 
principal object is parallel to the plane of delineation, so that 
the horizontal lines meet at a vanishing point. 

1598 R. Havvocne tr. Aomaczo Pref. 8 A Painter without 
the Perspectives was like a Doctor without Grammer. 1601 
Hottaxp Pliny xxxvexic 1h. 547 So excellent he was in this 
perspectiug, that a man would say, his cuen, plaine, and flat 
picture were embossed and raised work. 1694 Drynux /e 
Str G. Nuetler 39 Vet perspective was lame, no distance 


true, But all came forward in one common view. 1702 
Avpison Jiad Medals iii, Vhbey have represented their 
buildings according to the rles of perspective, 1704 J. 


Hanes Lev, Fecha 1, eleriad Perspective is a Proportion- 
able Diminution of the ‘Teints and Colours of a Picture, 
when the Objects are supposed to be very remote. 1783 
Mason Art of Painting 163 Vet deem not, Youths, that 
Perspective can give ‘hose charms complete by which your 
works shall live. 1822 [ison Seg Arf PL. 385 The method 
of drawing a building. .in oblique perspective. 1859 Ruskin 
Perspective Introd. 3 Every picture drawn in true perspec- 
tive may be considered as an upright piece of glassy on which 
the objects seen through it have been thusdrawn, 

b. trausf, The appearance presented by visible 
objects, in regard to relative position, apparcut 
distance, ete. 

1826 Fanapay frp. Kes. xxxvii. (1859) 216 The convergence 
of the rays to one spot..was merely an effect of perspective. 
1834 Mus. Samervin.e Comer. Phys. Se. Nsxvit. (1849) 451 
‘The stars, from the effects of perspective alone, would seen 
to diverge in the direction to winch the solar system was 
going. 1881 Atkinson tr. //clouholts's Leet. Sct. Subjects 
Ser. un. 10. i. $7 Aerial perspective. By this we onderstand 
the optical action of the Heke, hich the illuminated masses 
of air, between the observer and distant objects, give. 

ec. Afod. Geont, = HoMoLocy 4. 

1857 Cayiey Coll, Vath. fapers V1.5 Vriangles are in 
perspective when the three lines joining the corresponding 
angles meet ina point, or, what is the same thing, when the 
three points of interseetion of the corresponding sides lie in 
a line. 1881 Casey Segue! to Huclid 77 ‘Vriangles whose 
corresponding vertices fie on concurrent Jines have received 
different names from Geometers... Townshend and Clebsch 
call them triangles in perspective, and the point O and the 
line NVZ the centre and the avis of perspectie. 1885 
Leupesporr Cremoua’s Prez. Geont. iv. 20. | , 

d. jig. The relation or proportion in which the 
parts of a subject are viewed by the mind; the 
aspect of a matter or object of thought, as per- 
ccived from a particular mental ‘ point of view’. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learu.u. viii. §:1 We have endeavoured 
in these our partitions to observe a kind of perspective, that 
one part may cast light upon another. 1613 Drums. or 
Hawt. Cypress Grove Wks (1711) 120 All, that we can 
set our eyes on in these intricate mazes of life, is but vain 
perspective and deceiving shadows, appearing far otherwise 
afar off, than when..gazed upon at a_near distance. 1813 
Suertey Q. ad uw. 250 The events Of old and wondrous 
times. .were unfolded In just perspective to the view. 1841 
Myers Cath. Ti. we xxxv. 359 Clearly no method can be 
satisfactory but that which preserves the perspective of 
history true. 1894 H. Deunmonn Ascent of Max 11 Evolu- 
tion. -has thrown the universe into a fresh perspective. 

4. concer, A drawing or picture in perspective ; 
a ‘view’; sfee. a picture so contrived as seemingly 
to enlarge or extend the actual space, as in a stage 
scene, or to give the effect of distance. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Feb., In the upper walkes are two 
perspectives, seeming to enlarge theallys. /d/d. 1 Mar, A 
litle Garden, which, tho’ very narrow, by the addition of 
a well-painted perspective, is to appearance greatly enlarged. 
1648 in Bury Widls (Camden) 217, 1 give him alsoe my two 

erspectives of Saint Marke, hanging in the chamber of my 
laboritary. 1651 J. Jane (¢ft/e) Eexwy Axdagtos. The 
Image Vabroken. A Perspective of the Impudence, Fals- 
hood [ete.] ina Libel! entitled ErcxavoxAagrys against Ecce 
BaotAucyn, 1664 Power £2. Philos. Pref. 18 Outside 
Fallacies ; like our Stage-scenes or Perspectives, that shew 
things inwards, when they are but superficial paintings. 
1680 Avuurev in Lett. Entunent (Persons (1813) iil. gor, I 
have a curious designe of his to drawe a landskip or per- 
spective. 1703 Ontver in /'7il. Trans. XXII. 1405 A 

erspective of the late King of Denmark's Family, the 
Dusen Face being in the middle, and eight Princes and 

incesses round her. 1858 Hawtuorne Fr, 6 £2. Voter 

Bhs. UW. 77 A vista of cypress-trees, which were indeed 
an illusory perspective, being painted in fresco. 1861 
Thackeray Hour Georges 1. (1862) 60 Hogarth's tively per- 
spective of Cheapside. 

+b. A picture or figure constructed so as to 
produce sume fantastic effect; e. g. appearing dis- 
torted or confused except from one particular point 
of view, or presenting totally different aspects from 


different points. Oés. te 
4593 SuHaks. Rich. £/, 11. ii. 18 For sorrowes eye.. Dinides 
one thing intire, to many obiects, Like perspectives, which 
rightly gaz'd vpon Shew nothing but confusion, ey’ d awry, 
Distinguish forme, 1601 — Ttwel. WV. v.i. 224 One face, one 
voice, one habit, and two ae A natorall Perspectiuc, 
that is, and is not. 16:0 B. Jonson Adch. ul. iv, Hee'l 


PERSPECTIVE. 


shew a perspectine, where on one side You shall behold the 
faces, aud the persons Of all sufficient yong heires, in 
towne,..On th’ other side, the marchants formes, and others 
That..will trust such parcels: In the third sqnare, the verie 
street, and signe Where the commoditie dwels. (Cf. 166 
J- Powe fem, Industry vi, 76; and 1686 Plot Stafordsh. 
ix. § 100, where perspectives are descrihed, bunt not named.] 

te. So, in similar senses, Aiece of perspective. 
(Sometimes = peep-show.) Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson “a, Wan out of Hum. w. iv, To view 
"hem (as you'ld doe a piece of Perspectine) in at a key-hole. 
1621 Buaton Anat. Wel. 1. it, wv. (1624) 233 Those excellent 
landskips and Dutch-workes,..such pleasant peeces of per- 
spective. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 16 A 
Walking-Stuff, Vermilion Gilt, in which was a piece of Per- 
spective, 1¢ 3a Stmtinces. Orig. Sacr. i. v. § 8 ‘To direct 
them in those excellent pieces of Perspective, wherein by 
the help of a Prophetick glass they might see the Son of God 
fully represented. 1665 Sin T. Herpert 7'rav. (1677) 151 
Besides these upon the same Monntains some pieces of 
Perspective are elaborately and regularly cut, resembling 
the noblest sort of ancient structure. 1755 Vounc Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 262 As in some pieces of benrecwe by 
the pressure of the eye..the magnificent prospect is opened, 
and aggrandized, still more and more. 

5. A visible scene; a (real) view or prospect; 
esp. one extending in length away from the spec- 
tator and thus showing distance, a vista. 

(In mod. use associated with sense 3.) 

16z0 Suetron Quix. IL. xiv. 94 He saw the self-saine 
Face,..the same Aspect, the same Physiognomy, the same 
Shape, the same Perspective of the Batchelor Samson 
Carrasco. 1652 Lovina tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra ut. 156 
The frontispeece did discover it selfe in perspective through 
along walk of goodly trees. 1686 Drypen So Mem. Mrs. 
dane Killigrew 115 Of lofty trees, with sacted shades And 
perspectives of pleasant glades. s71a Specé. No. 524 P5 At 
the end of the Perspective of every stiait Path,.. appeared 
a high Pillar. 1770 Grav Ze. fo Wharton 18 Apr.y ‘The 
lofty towers and long perspectives of the church. 1791 Mrs. 
Rapetirre Roun Forest ii, Vark hills, whose outline 
appeared distinctly npon the vivid glow of the horizon, 
closed the perspective. 1859 Jeriuson Brittany ii, 21 
Mysterious perspectives among pillars and arches. 

b. fig. A mental view, outlook, or prospect, 
esp. through an imagined extent of time, past or 
(usually) future; hence sometimes =expectation, 
‘look-out’. 

1762 Gotosm. Cit, WH’, xxx, I saw a long perspective of 
felicity before me. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 57.-Pierre’s Stud. 
Vet. (1799) 1. 438 ‘This perspective of a divine felicity, here 
helow, wonld throw us intoa lethargic rapture. 1879 FARRAR 
St Pau? 1). 255 The concluding words of this section.. open 
a glorious perspective of ultimate hope for all whose hearts 
are sufficiently large and loving to accept it. 

6. Phr. /u perspective. a. In mental view; in 
prospect, looked for, expected: see 5b. ? Ods. 

(In qnot. 1633 the sense is doubtful.) 

1633 G. Herpert 7'eJsle, Sinue ii, Yet as in sleep we see 
foul death, and live : So devilsare our sinnes in perspective. 
1640 C. Harvey Synagogue xiv. Bible, “Tis heaven in 
perspective, and the bliss Of glory here. 1849 C. Beoxtr 
Shirley xi, Vake care of this future magistrate, this church. 
warden in perspective. ; 

b. Drawn or viewed in accordance with the rules 
or principles of perspective; also fig.: sce 3. 

1655 Mrg. Worcuster Cent. /nv. § 97 An instrument 
whereby an ignorant person may take any thing in Per. 
spective, as justly, and more then the skilfullest Painter can 
do by his eye. 1806 Wed. Frat, XV. 10 My delineations.. 
together with one done by a friend in perspective. 1821 
Crate Lect, Drawing v. 282 The tops of the trees. receding 
in perspective into the distance, 1902 Daily Chrow, 16 July 
3/2 The engraver said he must..’ putit in proper perspective + 

c. Aled. Geom, = In TloMoLocyY : sce 3 ¢. 

III. +7. The action of looking into something, 
close inspection; the faculty of seeing into a 
thing, insight, penetrativeness. Ods. 

Pa 1586 Q. Enz. Let. to Fas. V7 (Camden) 173, 1 hane not 
so smal a parspective in my neighbors actions, but I have 
foresene some wicked enent to falowe a careles gouvernement. 
y6aa Bacon //en. 1°// 23 Doubting that there would bee 
too neare looking, and too much Perspectiue into his Dis- 
guise, if he should show it here in England ; he..sailed with 
his scholar into Ireland. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. xvii, And 
this also will be somewhat above his reach, but yet no Jesse 
a truth for Jack of his perspective. @1649 Drums. oF 
Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1711) 24 To me this world did once 
seem sweet and fair, While senses light minds perspective 

_ kept blind. 

IV. 8. attrib. Perspective shell [in allusion to 
its markings}, the depressed conical shell of the 
gastropod mollusc Solarium perspeclivum; also 
called seendéal shell and staircase shell. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Hence Perspe'ctived «., placed or drawn in 
perspective ; Perspe‘ctiveless a., devoid of per- 
spective, drawn without regard to perspective (in 
quot. fg.); + Perspectiver, + Perspecti'vian, 
one who treats of perspective, 

xgoa Wester. Gaz. 12 Sept. 2/1 Towers, hattlements, 
cypiesses, statues all “perspectived not merely for the eye 
but for the imagination, 1874 H.R. Reynouos John Bapt. 
vii. 420 Blended in one dazzling but *perspectiveless picture. 
1598 R. Havpocre tr, Lomazzo 11. 197 ‘Nhe *Perspectiuers 
call it, the Center, Marke, Point, Terme, and the Cone of the 
Pyramis. 1569 J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 34b, 
The Geometricians and * Perspectinians. 


Perspective (paispektiv), @. [ad. late. L. 
ferspectiv-us (Boeth.), f. perspect-, ppl. stem of 
perspicére: see PERsPECTION and -IVE; cf. I. Zer- 
specttf, -ive (r4the.).J 
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I. +1. Relating to sight ; optical. Ods. 

1432-80 tr. Higiden (Rolls) 111. 365 This saide Aristotill.. 
made... problemes perspective ( perspectiva problematajand 
metaphisicalle. 1477 Norton Ord. Adeh. v. in Ashm. 
Theat. Chent. Brit. (1652) 61 Science Perspective giveth 
great evidence, To allthe Ministers of this Science. 1530 
PALtsGR, 320/2 Perspectyfe, beholdyng or regarding with the 
eye, lash tg t 1551 Recoror Pathw. Knowl. Pref. 
Archimedes .. dyd also by arte perspectiue twhiche is a 
parte of geometric) deuise such glasses within the towne of 
Syracusa:, that dyd bourne their enemies shyppes a great 
way from the towne. 1§9a R. D. /Uypnerotomachia27 The 
entrie, which was by my perspective judgement twelve paces. 

+2. Used for looking or viewing ; serving to look 
through, or to assist the sight: applied to various 
optical instruments or devices. Also fig. Obs. 
Almost always in phr. perspective glass = prec. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. Bj, He may wonderfully helpe him 
selfe, by perspectine Glasses. 1894 Piat Yewell-ho. i. 6 
A perspective Ring that will discouer all the Cards that are 
neere him that weareth it on his finger. 1613 FLercner, 
etc. /fones? Alan's Fort. 1. i, This vizard wherewith thou 
wouldst hide thy spirit Is perspective to shew it plainlier, 
1614 Ratescn /7ést. World 1. vii. § 2 (1634) 85 A worthy 
Astrologer now living [Galileo] who hy the helpe of per: 
spective Glasses hath found in the Starres many things 
unknowne to the Ancients, ¢1619 Wotton Let. to Bacon 
in Relig. (1651) 414 He [Kepler] applies a long perspective. 
trunke, with the convexe glasse fitted to the said hole. 
@ 1626 Bacon Vew Atl. (1650) 30 We have also Perspective- 
Honses, where we make Demonstrations of al! Lights, and 
Radiations: And of all Coloms. 1674 Lond. Gaz. No 
931/4 To be sold at the Sign of the Royal Exchange, .. 
all sorts of Perspective Glasses, as well Telescopes as 
Microscopes. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking u,v, His eyes 
should be like unto the wrong end of a perspective glass, 
by which all the objects of nature are lessened. 19729 
Savace Wanderer 1. 144 |f tubes perspective hem the spot- 
less prize. [1837 Wuewerr /1ist. Juduct, Sc. v. (18597) I. 300 
Observed by Galileo Galilei..by the assistance of a per- 
spective glass.] 

II. 3. Of or pertaining to perspective (sce prec. 
3); drawn according to perspective; showing 
the effect of distance, asa picture or actual scene 
(cf, prec. 4, 5). + Perspective piece = piece of 
perspective: sce prec. 4¢ (ods.), 

1606 Derker Sev. Sinnes 1. (Arb.) 17 You may behold 
now in this Perspectiue piece which T haue drawne before 

you, how deadly and dangerous an enemy to the State this 

olitick Bankraptisme hath bin, and still is. 1617 Moryson 
ftin, 1. 84 The painting of the arched-roof, rare for per- 
spectine Art, and the chiefe of that kinde. 1628 Burton 
Anat, Afel. ni. ii. 1v. 259 Brokes, rivers, trees .. with many 
pretty landskips, and perspective peices. 1731 W. HaALe- 
PENNY Perspective 1 To find the Perspective Plan of a 
Square or Cube fixt above the Eye, whose Point of Sight 
is ina Right Line, with the Middle of the Object. 1813 
Scott rtevnt. m1. xxviii, A fair arcade, In long perspective 
view display’d. 1850 Lemrcn tr. C. O, ALiidler’s Anc. Art 
§ 99 (ed. 2) 67 The art of painting .. made such progress, 
especially in the perspective treatment of subjects, as 
enabled it to appear in great perfection at the very begin- 
ning of the next period. 1871 Mrs. Gatty Paradles fr. 
Nature Ser. v. 67 That far-off visionary point where all 
perspective lines converge. 1871 J.R. Dicksne Perspective 
1.1 Perspective drawing is so termed, because in the study of 
i all objects are supposed to be seen through a transparent 
plane. 


b. Aled: Geom. Belonging to perspective (prec. 
3c) or homology ; homologous, homological. 


1885 Leupesporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 3 We are said 
to project from a centre (or vertex) Sa given figure o upon 


. aplane of projection a’. The new figure ¢’ is ca led the per- 
| spective image or the central projection of the original one. 


| 


14. ?Misused for Prospective, (But cf. prec. 6a.) 

1708 Mas. Manrevy Secret Afent. (1736) M11. 274 My Hand, 
unable to support the Pen, drops in perspective Extasies. 
1 J. Bintake in New Ann. Reg: 15§ O blindness to the 
future! ‘That kindly veils sharp pain’s perspective ills. 

Perspectively (paispe'ktivli), adv. [f. Per- 
SPECTIVE @. + -LY 2,} 

+1. Optically ; as through an optical instrument. 
(Sometimes with allusion to those producing 
fantastic effects: see PERSPECTIVE si, 2.) Obs. 

ssa Hvutoet, Perspectynelye, optice. 1899 Suans. Hen. V, 
Ve it, 347 Yes my Jord, yon see them perspectiuely: the 
Cities turn‘d into a Maid; for they are all gyrdled with 
Maiden Walls. 

+2. Clearly, evidently. (Cf. L. perspecte, adv.) 

1598 R. Havpocre tr. Lomazzo u. 198 No otherwise than 
that which it seeth beholding it Perspectiuely. 1632 Lirucow 
Trav, Vv. erg Houses haue stood on pillars..: the 
infinite number whereof, may as yet bee, (aboue and below 
the Sands) perspectiucly beheld. 

3. According to perspective ; 
PERSPECTIVE 56. 3). 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 252 If more Fronts than one be 
shewn Petspectively in one Draught. 1853 Blackw. Alag. 
LXXIV. 95 Atmospheric light .. perhaps not quite per- 
spectively true to the actual distances, 

b. Aled. Geom. So as to be ‘in perspective’ or 
homologous: see PERSPECTIVE sé. 3.¢, adj. 3 b. 

1865 Caviey Coll, Math. Papers V. 480 Two triangles, 
ABC, A'8'C' which are such that the lines 4.4’, BB’, CC? 
meet in a point, are said to be in perspective..the triangle 
ae is said to be perspectively inscribed in the triangle 
ABC. 

Perspectograph (paispekidgraf). [f. 1. 
perspeet-, ppl. stem (see PERSPECTIVE @.) +-GRAPI. ] 
“An instrament for the mechanical drawing of 
objects in perspective’ (Francis Dict. Arts, 1842). 

1875 Carpentry & Foi. 137 Asa practical means of teaching 


in perspective (see 


_ and perspicacious, 


PERSPICIL. 


perspective the perspectograph wil] be found a very handy 
instrument. 

So Pe:rspectography (7are—°), the art or theory 
of drawing in perspective. 1864 in WensTER. 

+ Pe‘rspicable, ¢. Oés. ad. late L. per- 
Sspicabilis that may easily be beheld (Ammianus, 
Augustine), {. “erspicdri = perspic-ére to sce 
through, look closely into, perceive, behold. Cf. 
L. couspicabilis, {. conspicari beside conspicere.] 

1, That can be scen through, transparent. 

1615 T. Anams Sfir. Navigator 5 This is ‘mare vitreum’ 
a sea of glasse more cleare perspical le and transparent. 

2. Capable of being beheld; visible; in view. 

1660 F. Broore tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 237 Eight parts, 
which are all perspicable from the middle station of the 
Town, 1665 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (1677) 142 here be 
but nineteen Pillars at this day extant, yet the fractures and 
bases of other one and twenty more are perspicable. 

Perspicacious (piispikéfas), a. [f. L. per- 
Spicdx, -cacem, having the power of seeing through, 
sharp-sighted, f. perspicére : see PERSPECTION and 
-acious. Cf. F. perspicace (1546 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1. Of clear or penetrating sight; clear-sighted. 
(Often passing into 2.) arch. 

1616-61 Hotvoay Persins (1673) 327 And can'st thou with 
a perspicacions sight Discern the shew of truth from truth? 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 102 P 4 An expanse of waters.. 
covered with sothick a mist, that the most perspicacious eye 
could see bnt a little way, 1879 Miss M. A. Spracce 
Earnest Trifier xi, (1880) 117 Like the brilliant perspica- 
cious stare of the critical world. 

2. Of persons, their faculties, etc.: Of clear or 
penetrating mental vision or discernment. 

1640 Howett Dodona's Gr. (1645) §2 He was rarely quick 
azz1 Steves Leed, Afent, UW. App. xx. 
59 [These] testify the man to be of a most perspicacious 
wit, 1873 11. Rocers Orig. Bible iti, 121 He was far too 
perspicactous to be imposed npon by any such false analogy. 

"3. erron. Clear, translucent, perspicnous. rare. 

@ 1820 Suriiey Pr. Wks. (1888) 1. 45 The genuine doctrine 
of ‘political Justice’, presented in one perspicacious and 
impressive river, . a 

Ifence Perspica‘ciously adv., with clear vision, 
clearly; Perspica’ciousness. 


1927 in Batcey vol. 11, Perspicactousness. 1950 JOHNSON 


' Ranibler No. 43 213 He that..too perspicacionsly foresees 
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obstacles. 1979-81 — /.. P., Denham Wks. 11. 78 The 
particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously collected. 

Perspicacity (psispikesiti), [ad. L. per- 
Spieacitas, {. perspicix: see prec. and -ity: cf. 
F. perspicacité (15~-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Keenness of sight. Ods. or arch. 

1607 Torsett Sour Beasts 493 From these fables of 
Lyncens came the opinion of the singular perspicacity of 
the beast Linx. 1646 Sie T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 5 
Nor can there any thing escape the perspicacity of those 
eyes which were before light, and unto whose opticks there 
is no opacity. 1794 Gotnsm. Wat. //ist. (1862) 11. vii. 55 
‘The barn-ow)..watches in the dark, with the utmost perspi- 
cacity and perseverance. ; ; 

2. Clearness of understanding or insight; pene- 
tration, discernment. 

1548 Brecon Solace of Soule Wks. (1560) 11. 115 Thou shalte 
never hy the petsnyeneyte and quyckenes of thy owne reason 
perceyue how it maye be possible. 1663 Be. Paraick Parad. 
Pilgr, xxviii. (1668) 323 The greatest wits want perspicacity 
in things that respect their own interest. 1779-81 JouNnson 
L. P., Blackmore Wks, 111. 193 [This] is the only reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice..has ever fixed npon 
his private life. 1809-10 Cotrrioce Fytend (1865) 153 A 
masterpiece of Pereplearity as well as perspicuity. 1838 
Prescotr Ferd, & /s. (1846) IIT. xvi. 183 She showed the 
same perspicacity in the selection of her agents. 1876 
Giapstone Honteric Synehr. 61 Lessing, in his Laocoon, 
has discussed with luminous perspicacity: [etc.]. 
t+ Perspicacy. Os. [f. L. perspicdc-em PEn- 
SPICACIOUS: sce -ACY 1.} = prec. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev, Afan ont of Hum,v. ii, Nay, lady, 
oe not scorne us, though you hane the gift of perspicacie 
aboue others. 1658 Sir ‘T. Browxe fseed. Hp. vu. xviii. 
463 It was a very great anistake in the perspicacy [ed. 1646 
perspicacity] of that Animal. a1693 Urgudart’s Rabelais 
1. xiii, 355 In blunting the perspicacy of the Eyes of the 
ise. 
t+ Perspi‘cience. Oss. [ad. L. perspicientia, 
{. perspictent-em, pr. pple. of perspicére to see 
through: see PerspecTion and -ENCE.] Keen or 
clear pers ; insight. 

1661 Fectnam Xesolves u. iii, (1677) 163 Though it [Faith] 
he set in a heighth, beyond our Flumane Petspicience, ] can 
believe it rather super-elevated, then contradictive to our 
Reason. 1722-90 in Baitey. 1768 (W. Donaupson] Life 
Sir B. Sapskuli VV. xx. 163 His conducting this perplexing 
affair with so much judgment and perspicience. 

+ Perspicil. 00s. [ad. med. or mod. L. per- 
spicillum, {. perspic-cre to see through + -7//um, 
dim. and instrumental suffix: cf. aspergillum.] An 
optic glass; a lens; a telescope or microscope. 
1614 Vomris Albusazar t. iii, Sir, ‘tis a perspicil.. With 
this I'l) read a leaf of that small Iliad. . Twelve Jong miles off, 
1625 N. Caarenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 87 It is manifest 
out of the experiment of the new Perspicils, that the bodies 
of the Sunne and Jupiter hane at least a donble motion. 
1661 Granvit. Van. Dog. 174 The Perspicil, as well as 
the Needle, hath enlarged the habitable World. 1680 
Counterplots 29 ‘There is no such mirrour so clear and true 
to look in, no such optick or perspicil to see with. 

Jig. 1611 S. Pace Commendatory Verses in Coryat’s Cru- 
ditties, Aud give the world in one Synoptick quill Full 
proofe that he is Brittaine's Perspicill, 1675 Six E. Sure- 
BURNE Ir. Afanilius Pref. 2 That the Galaxie is a Congeries 


PERSPICUATE. 


of Numberless smail stars was by the sole Perspicil of 
Reason discovered by the Ancients. 

+ Perspi‘cuate, 2. Obs. rave—'. [fas next 
+-ATE*.] Transparent: = PERSsVicuoUS 1. 

1477 Noaton Ord, Alek. vin Ashm. Theat. Chem, Brit. 
(1652) 64 Every cleere thinge perspicuate and fayre, 

+ Perspi‘cuate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. per- 
spicu-us PERSPICUOUS +-ATE3,] /rans, To render 
perspicuous, clear, or transparent. 

1634 Simple Reasons in ffarl. Mise. (Malh.) VW. 18: Our 
faith in God, and foyalty to the King, are. emblazoned, 
perspicuated, cognomimated, propagated, and promulgated. 

Perspicuity (psispikiviti). fad. L. per- 
spicnitas, {. perspicu-us (see below and -iTy); cf. 
¥. A aklied (16th ¢, in Godef. Comzf/.).] 

+1. Transparency, translucency. Odés. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. iii. in Ashm, Yheat. Chem, Brit, 
a 42 A goodly stone glittering with perspecuitie. 1594 

wat Fewell-ko.t. 4 Glasses through whose perspicuitie .. 
one may discern weekly in what plight they are. 160 
Hoitann Péiay UW. Pretious stones which are com: 
mended for their perspicuily and transparent clearenesse. 
169 Ray Creation tt. (1692) 122 The aqueous Humor of the 
Eye. .hath the Perspicuity and Fluidity of common Water. 
1950 tr. Leovardus’ Mirr. Stones 35 To declare in what 
Manner Perspicuity or Opacity happens in Stones. 

2. Cleamess of statement or exposition; freedom 
from obseurity or ambiguity ; lucidity. 

15946 Lanxcey Pol. Verg. De sven? 1. x, The perfection 
of an History resteth in matter and wordes .. Whe tenor of 
the wordes asketh a brief perspicuite. 1621 Biste 7ransé. 
Pref.8 The translation of the Seucntie dissenteth from the 
Originall in many places, neither doeth it come neere it, for 
perspicuitie, grauitie, majestie 1711 Stern Spect No. 2 
Pg The Perspicuity of his Discourse gives the same Pleasure 
that Wit would in another Man. 1833-6 J. H. Newaan 
Hist. Sk. (1873) 11. 11. xti_ 295 Greek .- ts celebrated..for its 
perspicuity, and its ee power. 32834 Sovtury 
Doctor \viti. (1862) 127 There is nothing more desirable in 
composition than perspicuity; and in perspicuity precision 
is included. | . - 
+3. Distinctness to the sight ; conspieuonsness. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 B. Jonson Masgue of Queens Wks. (Ruidg.) 575/2 
After it, succeeded their third dance. .. Wherein, beside that 
principal grace of perspicuity, the motions were so even and 
aptfetc.]. 1634 Sia I. Herseet 7'vav. 88 A high imperious 
mountaine..eminent for height and perspicuitie. ; 

“4. zmprop. Discernment, insight, perspieacity. 

1662 Gaupen in Chr. Wordsw. Doc. Supfd. (1825) 37 There 
are no eyes T more justly dread than your's for the acnte- 
ness and perspicuity, a none to which I more willingly 
Present, myself, and what Ido. 1680 Morpen Geog Aect. 
(1685) 458 When the Papil can read the Alcoran with per- 
spicuity. 1720 Gorvon & ‘Trencuanu Jadepend. Whig 
(1728) 120 It may well be expected from Persons of their 
Penetralion and Perspicuity. 1806 H. Siopoxs )/a/d, 
Wife, & Widow IVY 211 ‘Fhat worthy man could read hearts 
with great perspicuity. 1865 Dickexs Mut. Fr 1. xv, Mr. 
Woes made a smiling demonstration of great perspicuity here, 

+ Perspi-culative, a. Obs. rare—°. [irreg. I. 
L. perspic-ére to see through, see clearly.] 
+2 Cocurram, Perspiculatine, which may be seen, 

+ Perspi-culous, a. Obs. rare. [Erroneous 
formation from L. perspicet-us Perspicuous.] 
Clear, lucid. Hence + Perspi‘culously adv, 

156s T. Stapneton Forty, Faith 122h, S. Basill..(whose 
pleasaunt perspiculous eloquence who haue read his workes 
m greke, can not but wonder at). 1662 Pacirt //eresiog?. 
(ed. 6} 220 A thing most perspiculously evident this day. 

Perspicuous (passpikiz,as), a. [f L. per- 
Spicu-us transparent, clear, evident (f. perspic-cre 
lo see through) + -ovs.] 

+1. Transparent, translucent. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adcd, v. in Ash. Theal, Chem, Brit. 
(1652) 64 Christall hath Water declyning toward Ayer, 
Wherefore it is cleere, perspicuous and faire. 1599 Tl. 
Buites Diets Dry Dinner Pivb, [Tabacco] of a tawny 
colour, somewhat inclining to red; most perspicuous and 
Gleare, 1660 Bovie New Exp, hys. Mech. xxxvii. 1682) 
158 Water turning from perspicuous to white. 1669 Wor- 
Lipce Syst, Agric. (1681) 293 Represented to our sight 
through the perspicuous body of the Air. r7gotr Leonards 
Mirr, Stones 224 Sapphire isa Stone of a yellow or Skie-blue 
Colour, perspicuous like the niost pure Azure. 

2. Clear or easy to be understood; clearly ex- 
pressed, lucid ; evident. 

1586 B, Younc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. w 190 Whereupon the 
Queene commaunded bim..he should make that intricate 
sentence more perspicuots. 1624 GatakeR Pransndbst. 87 
The proofe is so plaine, and his meaning so perspicuous. 
1668 Davoren Draws, Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) 77 The reason 
is perspicuous, why n0 French plays, when translated, have, 
or ever can succeed on the Hoglich stage. 1741 Watis 
duiprov, Mind 1. viii. §6 Wheresoever he writes more ob- 
“scurely, search out for some more perspicuous passages in 
the same writer. 1791 BosweLt Jossson an, 1754 (1831) 1. 
243 The most perspicuous and energetick language. 1872 
Misto Eng, Prose Lit, Wntrod. 13 Rules can be laid down 
for Bee ence construction of paragraphs. 

b. Of persons: Clear in statement or expression. 

1593 R. Harvey PAslad, 10 Or if Dianaes Priest be com- 
monly obscure. .cannot it be, that hee should be perspicuous 
atanie one time? 611 Deanun Roaring Girle Wks. 187 
Iti. 212 Prethee maister Captaine Yacke, be plaine an 
perspicuous with mee, 1776 Apam Smut 17. NV. 1. iv. (1869) 

30, 1 am always willing to run some hazard of being 
tedious in order to be sure that 1am perspicuous., 1791 in 

Boswell Yohnson Aug. an. 1783, He ffohnson} was always 
most perfectly clear and perspicuous. 

3. Easily or distinetly seen, conspicuous, ? Ods, 

1586 Frans Blaz, Gentrie 1. 102 Set in the chiefe of the 
Coate, as in the most perspicuous place. 1615 G. Sannys 
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PERSPIRE. 


Trav, 22 The ruines that are now so perspicuons,..stand | the veins, and the perspiants with the arteries only, seems 


foure miles South-west from the afuresaid place. ¢ 1710 
Ceuia Fiennes Diary (1888) 50 Kly-minster..so Lofty built 
y' its perspicious above ye town. 1805 Fostra £'ss i. ii. 
140 An exceedingly distinct and perspicnous aspect 

b. fg. Eminent, distinguished, conspicuous, 

1634 Malory's Arthur Pref., The never-dying fame of the 
iflustrious ‘Frojan Hector is perspicuows. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 274 The person of every Soveraign 
Prince, is too notorious and perspicuous to need any such 
demonstration. : 

(4. improperly. Discerning, perspicacious. rare. 
+ b. Clear-sighted (04s.). 

1584 R. Scott Discov, Witcher Fp. Ded. to Sir R. Mane 
wood, T know you to be perspicuous, and able to see downe 
into the depth and bottome of causes, &c. 1650 GENTILIS 
Considerations 224 ‘Vhat character..is not seene many times 
by the most perspicuous sight. 1652-62 Hevan Cosmagr. 
ut. (1673) g/t From one of the summits or tops thereof, a 
man of perspicuous eyes may discern the Euxine on the one 
hand, and the Mediterranean on the other, 1865 Swain. 
BURNE Aifa/ania 221 The gods are heavy on me..and my 
perspicuons soul Darken with vision. 

Perspi-cuously, az. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2] 

1. In a perspicuons manner; clearly, evidently, 
lucidly, 

tsgz Wyetry Ariworie, Ld. Chandos 3 Vt is of importance 
that they be known... by al, and that so perspicuously, that 
.the meanest and simplest common soldier may thereby 
know euerie particular officer 1637 Hevwoopo Diaé,, 7 acus 
§& Luella Wks. 1874 V1.123 Thy minde hy myne fT see per- 
spicuously. 1743 STEELE Gard. No. 15» 4 He will express 
himself perspicuously. 1833 J. Ui. Newsian stovans mv. 
(1876) 225 Dionysius .. declares perspicuously the principle 
of the orthodox teaching. 

%\ 2. fmproperly. With perspicacily. rere. 

1600 W Watson Decacor don (1602) 317 This doctrine [of 
the Jesuits] when princes and other meu of learnmyg, iudse- 
ment, and experience in such pragmatical platformes do 
perspicuonsly looke into: [they] perceiue [ete ]. 

Perspicuousness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being perspicuous; perspieuity. 

1727 in Battery vol. H. 1787 W. Maxsuane Nor foce IL, 
To Rdr. 6 With any degree of accuracy and perspicuous- 
ness, 1862 Murawane Mom. Exp, (1871) V. ati. 126 note, 
Nowhere else are his stories told with such vivacity and 
perspicuousness. 

Perspirable (poaspaierab’l), @. (s4.) [f. Per- 
SPIRE 2. + -ABLE. Ci. F. perspiradle (in Paré 1861).] 

1. Capable of eee allowing the passage 
of perspiration; liable to perspire. 

t Versphable veins, an old name of the arteries, as the 
supposed channels of the ‘ vital spirits . 

1604 I. Hfertxe Mod. Defence Nivh, Womens bodies 
being more soft, tender, and perspirable. 1684 tr. Bonct’s 
Jere. Compit. vt. 158 Vhe Bloud, as it..passes to and fro, 
through the perspirable Veins. r6g0 Bovey Chr Vertaoso 
1,63 Who would believe that the Poyson..should be able,, 
to continue in the warm and still perspirable Body of the 
bitten person? 1744 tr. Socrhaave'’s Inst. Wb. 309 The 
whole Surface of the human Hody..is perspirable. 1860-1 
Fror. NichtincaLe Nursing 65 The skim absorbs the water 
and becomes softer and more perspirable. ; 

+b. Capable of breathing forth or emitting an 


effluvium. Ods. rave. 

1646 Sin ‘I. Beowne Psend. Lp. wiv. 79 For Electricks 
will not commonly attract, except they grow hot or hecome 
perspirable, 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Perspirable,. that may, 
or is able to breathe Uirough. 

e. Of, pertaining to, or attended with perspira- 
tion: persfirable point, point of perspiration, 

180s W. Saunners Jin, Waters 496 To ling down the 
animal heat to the perspirable point. 1822 fram ner 3530/2 
Her fan, which. .he is essaying to pick up by a puffing and 
peispirable exertion. 

+2. Liable to be blown through ; exposed to air 


or the wind, airy. O¢s. 

¢ 1624 Carman f/omer's Epigr x, [tda] Where every tree 
Weares up in aire such perspirable heights, 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subp 57 Joyning this perspirable region with the 
celestial and intelligible. 1669 eatmock Syst. Agric. (1681) 
197 Let the Doors and Windows be stopp'd with Clay, that 
the House be not perspirable with Wind or Air. 

3. a. Capable of being thrown off in perspira- 
tion (insensible or sensible), +b. Capable of 
being exhaled or emitted in vapour (oés.). +e. 
Allowing of the passage of perspiration (06s.). 

1646 Sia T. Browne Psend Ep. v. xxi. 270 The Amnios 
is a general! investment, containing the sudorous or thin 
serosity perspirable through the skin. ¢1720 W Gisson 
Farrier's Guide i. i (1 pe Porous for the passage of 
Sweat, or other perspirable Matter. 1744 Beaxerey Siris 
$88 Perspirable huniours not discharged wilf stagnate and 
putrefy, 1800 Med. Frui. WW. 9 Speculations concerning 
the perspirable Fluids of Human Bodies. ey Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) WV. 417 A copious discharge of perspir- 
able matter. . 

B. as sé, in ff, Perspirable matters. 

1797 J. Dowmina Disorit. Horned Cattle 30 A regular 
dienes; or secretion of perspirables. 

Hence Perspirabi lity, capability of perspiring ; 
liability to perspire. 

1744 Mitcuene in Phil, Trans. XLV. 145 On account 
of the Perspirahility of their Bodies. 1805 W, Saunozes 
Alin, Waters 529 .A salutary relaxation and perspirability 
of the skin. 

+ Perspirant. 0¢s. rare. [ad. L. ferspirant- 
em, ot F, perspirant, pr. pple. of L. perspirdre or 
¥. ferspirerto PERSPIRE: see -ANT.] A perspiring 
duet; a sweat-dnet. 

1745 Faaxtuin Let. to Cadwal, Colden Wks, 1887 VW. 5 
That they lice. absorbent ducts] should communicate with 
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natural enough 

Perspirate (pauspireit), 7. rare. [f. Le per- 
Sfirat-, ppl. stem of perspirdre: sce PERSPIRE and 
“ATES, Perth. a baek-formation from next.) = 


Pexsiine. Llence Pe'rspirating f//. a. 

1822 .Veiw Monthly Mag. V1 soq ‘The perspirating surface 
of the leaf. 1843 ‘Thackeray Carmen Liddiense 01 i, The 
sun bursts out in furious blaze, I perspirate from head to heel. 

Perspiration (psispiré"fon). [a. F. perspira- 
ton (in Paré 1561), 0. of action from perspirer, 
ad. L. perspire: see PeRsrine.] The action of 
perspiring, in varions senses. 

ti. Breathing out or though. Oés, 

1611 Cotcr., Persperation, a perspiration, or breathing 
through. 1681 Curiam Aagler s Made-ut, iii. § 16 (1689) 
27 Its convenient to bore small holes init for their better 
perspiration. rgro Suvetess. Charac. ui. Ade. Author i, 
He wond find the Air perhaps more tarefy'd and sutable to 
the Perspiration requir d, e~pecially im the vase of a Poetical 
Genins 

+2. Evaporation, exhalation. Ods. 

1652 Frexcu Jotsh, Spa vii go Vhis Spaw water is 
strongest... Winters frost, by reason of the earth being the 
tore hound up, and the said spits being thereby kept 
from perspiration. 1707 Mortimer //ust, (7a Ib ge 
Cover'd only with a loose Cover, that there may be a free 
Perspiration of the Volatile Spirit of your Must. 

3. The cxeretion of moisture through the pores 
of the skin (originally applied to the insensible 
excretion, now also to the sensible); sweating. 

1626 Bycox Sy/z-a § 6S0 Much of the matter of hair in abe 
other parts of the body [than the head} goeth forth by 
insensible perspiration. 1666 Brovst Glessver, Perspira- 
dion is as it were a breathing o1 vaporing of the whole body 
thiongh theskin, 1gog Swiy Weck. Oper al. Spirid ii. Misc. 
(17915293 These [Caps] when moisten d with Sweat, stop all 
Perspirution. rgg0 Bavearn //ealth (ed. 6) 21 For throtia 
constant dilatation, The spirits spend by perspiration, 1804 
ABERNETHY Srog. Obs. 180 His fect put into warm water in 
hopes of procuring perspiration, 1842 Anpy Hater Crre 
(1833) 159 He returns to his bed, and drives out the eneniy 
by reneweil perspiration. 

+b. The exhalation of vapour or moisture 
through the pores of plants, Oés. 

1664 Powrn fap Pardes t 29 That all Vegetables have 
a comtant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out. 1674 Guew Meget, 7runks iv. $7 Part of 
the Sap, remitted, in perspirations, back again into the Aer. 
1796 Morse sfoer. Geog. 1.673 The perspiration of vege- 
tables of all kinds.. fills the air with moisture. 

4. concer. Vhat which is perspired ; sweat. 

17z5 N. Romnson 7h Physick 72 Wt yields an Vexcrement 
calld Perspiration, which ts the last Digestion the Blood 
undergoes. 1959 Etcis in 2d. 7rans. Li. 211 ‘Their 
covering was not thick enough to keep in their perspiration. 
1884 Fo M. Caawrorp Ao: Szager 1. 21 The next minute 
the perspiration stands on your forehead. 

5. Comb. 

1849 E. B. Easrwiek Dry Leazes § It is no holiday-work 
climbing that steep, craggy, perspiration-exciting.. Minnacle. 
x899 Westut Gas. 2g Nov. 2/1 His :ed-brown perspiration- 
bathed arms. 


Perspirative (poispoierativ, pouspireitiv’, a. 
rare, [f. 1. perspirat-, ppl. slem of ferspirdre to 
PeRSPIRE + -IVE.] Promoting or subservient to 
petspiration ; = next. ; 

1730-6 Batvey (folio), Merspirative, of or pertaining to 
perspiration or breathing or exhaling through. 1755 Jouxson, 
Perspirative, performing the act of perspiration [Hence 
in later dicts |] as776 Ro James Diss, Fevers (1778) 157 It 
is a very common error in practice...to administer very 
heating and perspirative medicines, with an intent to drive 
out the measles as it is called. ' 

Perspiratory (paspaiovratori), a. [f. L. per- 
Spirdl- (see prec.) + -ory 2] 

1. Subservient Jo, leading to, or producing per- 
spiration. 

17ag Curvxe flealth § Long Life 15 Besides the Air that 
gets through the perspiratory Ducts into the Blood, when- 
eves we Hat, Drink, or Tueath, we are taking into our 
Rodies such Air as is about os. 1732 J. B. ar. Bedlosre's 
Hosp. Surg. ii, Eliminate them out of the body by the 
perspiratory passages. 1748 M4il rans. XLV. 294 De- 

sited ,, in the very perspnatory pores of its bark. 1791 
&. Darwin Sot. Gard.\, Notes ror Concerning the use of 
the leaves of plants. Some have contended that they are 
perseiatery! organs. ¢1865 J. Wyuve in Cre, Sc. 1. 4283/2 
Substances, which. .will close the perspiratory pores, 1900 
Pilot 17 Nov. 632/2 The temperature was distinctly per- 
spitatory. , 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of per- 
spiration, 

1805 W. Saunpers Mot. Waters 501 This is fulfilled. .by 
establishing the perspiratory excretion in the fullest manner. 
1874 Bracair Scl/-Cu/t. 51 To stimulate the natural perspi- 
ratory action of the skin. 


Perspire (paispaie1), v. (ad. L. perspird-re, 
ctymologically, to breathe through (f. Per- 1 + 
spirdre to breathe), but in ancient L. used only in 
the senses ‘to breathe’, and ‘to blow constantly 
(of the wind)’, This verb is not retained in the 
modem Romanic langs.] 

+1. zxtr. Of the wind: To breathe or blow 
gently through, Ods. rare, 

1648 Hernica Hesper , Farenell Frost, What gentle winds 
perspire | As if here Never had been the northern plundeier 
To strip the trees, 

+2. dtr. Of any volatile substance; To pass 


out or escape in the form of vapour through pores 


PERSPIRED. 


(in the human body or any porous body or snb- 
stance) ; to escape by evaporation; to evaporate ; 
to exhale, Ofs. (or arch.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £f. 196 A man in the morning 
is lighter in the scile, hecause in sleep some pounds have 
perspired. 1664 Powra Ex, Philos. 1. 29 The Effluvium's 
that continually perspire out of all Plants whatsoever. 1669 
Wortivce Syst, Agric. (1681) 7 This Spirtins Mundy. .in 
some places perspires more freely than in other, and causes 
that different verdant colour of the Grass in certain rings 
or circles, where the Country people fancy the Fairies dance. 
1676 — Cyder (1691) 137 The cork being .. porous, part of the 
spuits. perspire, 1695 Wooowarp Nat. //ist. Earth ut 
i. (1723) 161 [Tfeat] perspiring-forth at the same Outlets 
with the Water. 1799 G. SsitH Ladoratory 1. 436 The 
water will perspire through the pores of the cup. 

tb. fig. To transpire; to come ont, become 
public; to ‘get wind’. Ods. rare. 

1766 Estick Loudon J. 142 It never perspired what the.. 
sum amounted unto, /éid 265 The aflair perspiring. 

3. intr, Of a person (or the animal body): To 
give out watery !Inid throngh the pores of the skin. 
Originally of insensible perspiration ; later includ- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweating. (Now the 
ordinary sensc.) 

1725 N. Rosinson 7h. Physick 180 Dropsical People are 
generally obser¥ d to sweat much, but perspire little. 176. 
Westey Sev. 1 Cor. xiii, g During a night's sleep, a healthy 
man perspires one part in four less when he sweats, than 
when he docs not. 1991 Gentl. Mag. UXT. 11. 1099 It is well 
known that for some time past, neither man, woman nor 
child..has been subject to that gross kind of exudation 
which was formerly known by the name of scvea’; ..now 
every mortal, except carters, coal-heavers and Irish Chair. 
men... merely perspires. 19799 Aled. Frud_ Il. 394 A child is 
much more linhle to perspire than an adult. 1841 Laxe 
etvab, Nis. t. 121 The heat causes him immediately to per- 
spire profusely. 

4. trans. ta. To breathe out; to exhale; to 
emit or give off (air, gas, vapour, fire). Ods. (or 

fig.ofb.) b. To give off (liquid) through pores, 
either insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as moisture: 
said of organic bodies, 

& 1680 Morven Geog. Reet. (1685) 329 The Grotta,. famous 
for those pestilential Vapars which it perspires. 1683-4 
Rosinson in 77d 7rans, XXX. 483 The various Effluvia 
perspir'd out of our Globe. aigrt Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Who. 1721 IV. 54 To make Love infinite perspire Devouring 
Fire. 21974 Gotpsa. Siew, Exp. Philos. (1776) UW. 39 The 
vapours perspired by the clove tree. 

b. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 88 But when the 
great quantity of Chyle is perspir'd,..the Spirits are more 
increas‘d, and the Blood is well rartfy'd. r7gg tr, Daamel’s 
f/ usb ae xii. (1762) 383 To perspire off the crudities of the sap. 
1799 Medd. Jrai. 1 141 The mater he perspired generally 
smelt sour, 1807 J. KE Sautu Pays. Bot, 67 ‘The liquor 
perspired becomes sensible to us by being collected from 
a branch introduced into any sufficiently capacious glass 
vessel. 1837 f'enny Cycd. VN. 18 Mfter the hlossom unfolds 
it perspires a sweet honey-like fluid. 

Ilence Pergpired (-aie1d) pf/.a.; Perapi‘ring 
vol. sb, and ppl. a. (whence Perapi‘ringly adv.) ; 
Perapt'ry a. (col/og.’, full of perspiration. 

1664 H. Mone Alyst. Jaig., Apol. ut xv. 503 An Atmo- 
sphere of perspired vapours. 1699 Bextiev Phad. xiii, 
392 Like the erspiring Bodies of living Creatures. 1933 
Tuut, Horse-llocing Hush. li, 19 wofe, As soon as the per- 
spiring State returns. 1857 G, Bird's Urin, Deposits (ed. 5) 
163 If..an organic acid..be an element of the perspired 
fluid. 1860 Adi Vear Round No. 63. 302 Two seedy old 
women,..with black, perspiry old gloves. 1864 Avensn, 
Standard 2 May, A Jack-in-the-Green..disporting himself, 

erspiringly, for the sake of a hardly-earned copper. 1897 
Mary Kinastey IV. rica 689 Conscientiously rolled in 
your blanket until the roe stage is well over. 1899 
Aldtbutt's Syst. Med, NULL. 725 In health, an actively per- 
spiring skin is usually a flushed skin. 

+ Perspoil, v. Oés. rare—'. [f. Pen- 24 
Spo v.] érans. To spoil or destroy completely. 
1523 Surrey in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser 1. 1 234 To ke 
theym togidder unto the tyme that J shall knowe the Duk 

army bee perspoiled. 

Perssh(e, obs. forms of Perish, PiERcE, 

Perssouar, obs. Sc. form of Persver. 

+ Persta:nd, v, Ots. rave. [app.a confusion of 
perceive and ee trans. To understand, 

1577 Gascolane Flowers Wks, (1587) 44 First then you 
must perstand, I am no stranger J But English boy. in 
England boine. 1599 Prete Siz Clyour, Wks. (Rildg.) 492/1 
Say what is your will, that it I may perstand. 

+ Persti*mulate, v. Obs.rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perstimuldre, {, PER- 2 + stimulare to stimu- 
late.]  ¢rans. To stimulate exceedingly. 

133 Cockeram. Perstinnlate, to prouoke. 

+ Perstinate, v7. Os. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. perstindre, an erroneous rending of prestinare 
to buy, purchase.] 
Pg ee Perstinate, to set price on a thing. 
+ Perstre'perous, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. per- 
pe ee to make much noise: cf. ofstreperous.) 
Making much noise; noisy. 

1628 Foro Lover's Afel, i. i, You're too perstreperous, 
sauce-box, | F 

Perstriction (paistritkfan). [ad. L. (post- 
class.) perstrictién-em a rubbing, Iriction, n, of 


action f, perstringére : see PERSTRINGE.] 


+1. The action of perstringing; sharp censure; | 


criticism; stricture. Obs. rare. 
1681 H. Moar Exp. Dan. Pref. 67 A free perstriction of 
the disorders observable in he Reformed Churches, did. 
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ii. 48 There is only a slight perstriction or brief intimation 
of them. 

2. Surg. An operation for stopping hemorrhage 
by compression or tightly drawn ligature of the 
artery. 

1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

So + Perstri‘ctive a. Obs., of the nature of or 
tending to censure or reprimand, 

3659 Gauven Years Ch. ut, xxi. 333 They..make no 
perstrictive or invective stroke against it, 

Perstringe (p2istrindz), v.  [ad. 1. per- 
string-ére to bind tightly, draw together, graze, 
rub, blunt, make dull, touch slightly, glance at, 
touch or wound slightly with words, censure, repri- 
mand; f. PER- 2 + stringére to tie, bind]  * 

+1. trans. To hind tightly; to constrain. rare. 

1684 ‘I, Gopnarn Plato's Denton 343 These proportionate 


arguments. whilst they perstringe the mind, do not con- 


strain the body. 


2. To censure; to take to task ; to pass strictares : 


upon ; to criticize adversely, find fault with. 

1549 in Latimer's Seri, bef. Edw, V1, ii, Pref. (Arb. 54 
Tle { Latimer] so frankely and liberallye taxed perstringed 
and openly rebuked..y® peculiar fants of cettayne of his 
auditours. 1699 Eveiyn dcefaria 168 So was 1 glad to 
find it (the lazy life of friars) justly perstring’d and taken 
notice of by a learned Person. 1831 De Quixcev Parr Wks. 
1857 VI. 113, 1 am endeavouring with the gentlest of knout- 
ings quietly to ‘perstringe* your errors, Sam Parr!..Pers 
stringing, which was a favoured word of your own, was a no 
less favoured act. 1880 Adin. Rev. Apr. 382 One of them, by 
name Marcellus, islightly perstringed as * praetenuis merili’. 

+3. To touch on; to glance at; to hint at. Ods. 

a 1619 Foturrey A theom, (1622) Pref. 3 They passe over 
them so sleightly, and perstringe them so briefely, that all of 
them may be truly affirmed to haue beene. athe touched 
then handled. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabdad. 111, iii (1713) 
228 But that..these parts of Knowledge should be per- 
stringed by Moses in this History, it seems to me not to have 
the least probability in it. 1697 Rurcnore Dise. Relig. 
Assemb. 114 To observe when our neighbour is perstring’d 
by such a doctrine. 1706 Puituies, To Perstringe, to touch 
lightly, or to glance at a thing in discourse. 1797 T. Green 
Diary Lover of Ltt. (1810) 43 The prefaces and notes per- 
stringe..whatever has, of late years, obtained celebrity in 
politics or literature. 

+4. ‘Yo blout or dull (the eyes, or light); to 
dazzle: to dim. Ods. : 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 644 The interrogations 
also and demaunds [ought to be] nothing darke or intricate: 
lest they doe perstiinge and dazzle their eies, who are not 
quicke sighted. 1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Koen xxii. 
216 The Sun... by his matchless light perstringeth and 
eclipseth all other starrs, 1664 H. More Adyst. /nig. 1. t. 
vii. 21 The Golden splendour and magnificency of them did, 
it seems, so perstringe the eyes of the simple sort. 

Hence Perstri‘nging v//. sh. ; also Perstri-nge- 
ment, censure, stricttre, criticism. 

oth Doctrine of Devils 88 A perstringing of the eyes 
might delude them, 1891 Sat, Rev. 12 Dec. 669/2 One more 
perstringement and we have done. 


+ Perstru‘ct, 7. O¢s.rare—". [f.L. perstruct-, 
ppl. stem of ferstridre to build up completely, f. 


Per- 2 + struére to build.] tans, To construct, 


put together, fashion. 
1847 Booave Brev Health celxxiv. 91 b, The mattere per- 
structed in dewe order and fashion. 


Persuadable (paiswédib'l}, @ : 
-yble. [f. Peusuapr v. + -ABLE; but in earlier 
form ad. L, type *persuddibiles, f. persuddére ] 

+1. Having the quality of persuading, persuasive: 
= PERSUASIBLE 1. Oéds. 

e1sgo L. Cox R&et. (1899) 4x The ryght pleasaunt and 
parsuadyble arte of Rhetoryke, 

2. Of a person: Capable of being persuaded ; 
easy to persuade: = PERSUASIBLE 2, 

1598 Froato, Swasidile, perswadable, that may be per- 
swaded. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pard. ur ili. (1713) 310 He 
requires a perswadable, counsellable temper. 1 CLARA 
Reeve £xtles HI. 89, 1 was rejoiced to find him so rationat 
and persuadable. 1877 Mas. Outrnant Alakers Flor. x. 252 
They bad no easy or persuadable ruler in their new Prior. 


+3. Of a thing: That may be recommended to 


acceptance: = PERSUASIBLE 3. Obs. rare. 

1637 Coutins Def BP. Ely wu. vit. 275 You confesse your 
selfe that it is persuadeable, hut by inducements, namely 
what others haue obserued, found, and experienced. 4 

Tlence Persuadabi‘lity (-ibi‘lity), Persua‘da- 
blieness; Persuadably adv. 

1997 Soutney Let. to F. May 26 June in Life (1849) J. 317 
There was a time when I believed in the *persuadibility of 
man, and had the mania of man-mending, 1871 Persuada- 
bility [see Persvastenity, quot. 1360]. 1889 J. M. Roseat- 
son Ess. Crit. Alethod 71 The impulse to the struggle is the 
notion of persuadibility. 1742 Richarpson Pamela lV, 277 
From what you intimate of Mr. H.'s Good Humour, and 
his *Persuadableness, if | may so say. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 569 Extraordinary candour and persuadableness, 1611 
Corar., Persuasitlement,*persuadeably, 1632 in Suerwoop. 
[Hence 1318 in Tov, and in Mod, Dicts.] 

Persuade (paiswéi'd), v. Also 6-8 perswade, 
(6 Sc, -swaid, -suaid, -suaed). [ad. L. persua- 
dére to bring over by talking, induce, f. PER- 1 or 
2+snadére to advise, recommend, urge as desir- 
able: see SuapE, Suasion; perh, immediately 
from F. Jersuader, in Oresme 14thec., but not in 
general use until 16thc.) 

I. To persuade a person. 


' argumentes. 


Also 6) 


PERSUADE. 


1. trans. To induce (a person) to believe some- 
thing ; to lead to accept a statement, doctrine, fact, 
etc.; to win to a belief or assnrance. Const. ‘at 
(a thing is so), formerly sometimes acc. and inf. 
(a thing fo be so); of (a fact, etc.), rarely zo, 
+ to, out of, t from (a belief, etc.). Somewhat arch. 

3513 More Rich. £22 Wks. 40 In youth,..which is lighte 
of beltefe and sone perswaded. 1538 Srarkey England 1 ii. 
2g Vf hyt i.e. the will] be persuadyd that gud ys yl, and yt 
gud. a1 Riorey Lament. Churche (1566) Bvt They 
are perswaded it to be truth. 1581 Muccaster Positions 
vi. (1887) 41, 1 would take paines to perswade them by 
1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa wi. 156 These... 
perswade women that they can foretell them their fortune. 
€1637 A. Wricnt in “ist. Papers (Roxb). Introd. 6 The 
yillanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to his 
jealousy. 1647 Trapp Cont 1 Cor. viii. 7 No mans speech 
shall ever perswade me from that opinion. 1651 Hosres 
Leviath. wu. xxv. 132 To perswade their Hearers of the 
Untility..of following their advise. 1691-8 Nonais Pract. 
Dise. (1711) 111, 39 Men must oftentimes be persuaded ont of 
their Senses, beforeghey can be persuaded into Sense. 19797 
Snerwan Sch. Scand. 1. iii, They'll persuade me presently 
I’m at Bengal. 1796 H. Henteatr. St.-/terre's Stud, Nat, 
(1799) 1. Pref. 31 He could not be persuaded that it actually 
was only the 24th of January. 1823 T.C. Gaattan Father's 
Curse i, 1 could not have been persuaded to_the contrary 
by a host of cynical philosophers. 1844 LanvG. C, Futirr- 
ton Ellen Middleton xi, We could persuade her out of 
those notions. ; 

b, ref. To bring oneself to believe, convince 
oneself; to arrive at a certain or assured belief; to 


become or be sure. 

1542 Voatzin Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 4, 1 cannot persuad 
myself that your maistershipp hateth in me..any thyng 
exceple vices. 1557 N. I. (Genev.) Hed. vi. g We haue 

rswaded our selues better things of you [1611 Breve, 

Wee are perswaded better things of you). 1604 Snaks. 
Oth, u. iil, 223, 1 perswade my selfe, to speake the truth 
Shall nothing wrong bim. ¢1625 Mittoy On Death of 
Fair Infant v, Yet can | not perswade me thou art dead. 
1718 J. Cuameertayne Xelig. Philos. Pref. (1730) 28 Per- 
swading themselves..that their own Hypotheses will serve 
them, 1873 Buack Pr. TAxde ii, Persuading oneself that 
men and women are to be studied in that fashion. 


c. pa. pple, Led to believe, brought to the belief; 


‘convinced’, assured, certain, sure. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe ind. (Arb.) 24 The bole nacion is 
perswaded that they greatly excel all other men. ¢1595 
Caer. Wyatt 2. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 9 Wee 
had sight of a saile..the which wee weare perswaded was 
one of our consorts. 1678 Bunyan /'tlgr. 1.152, | have a 
Key.. that will, | am persuaded, open any Lock in Doubting 
Castle, 1703 MauNvRELL Journ, Feris. (1732) 15 Fully 
perswaded of the truth of it themselves. 1 Pauey 
tfore Paul. Rom, i. 10 No one, 1 am persuaded, will suspect 
that this clause was put into St. Pauls defence. 1852 H. 
Rocers Ecl, Faith (1853) 282, 1 am thoroughly persuaded 
that the notion. .is a fallacy. sah 

da. adsel. To convince, be convincing, carry con- 


viction ; to use persuasion. 

1673 O. Wacker Educ, (1677) 174 Such as rswade as 
well as delight. 1714 Steele's Poet. Alisc. 29 ‘The charming 
Youth Perswades with so much Eloquence and Truth, 1892 
Srevenson & L. Ospoane IVrecker 269 His strong sterling 
face progressively and silently persuaded of his fult know-- 
led ze. 

2. To induce or win over (a person) to an act or 
course of action; to draw the will of, (another) to 
something, by inclining his judgement or desire 
to it; to prevail upon, or urge successfully, to do 
somcthing. Const. fo with 7u/. (formerly sometimes 
that with sudord. cl.); to, unto, into (an action, 
etc.); also from, ott of ( =to dissnade successfully). 

1513 More Rich. /// Wks. 41 The Quene being in this 
wise perswaded, such woorde sente vnto her sonne, and 
vito her brother. 1526 Tinpane A/att. xxvii. 20 ‘The chefe 

reestes..had parswaded the people that they shulde axe 

rrabas. 1579 W. Witkinson Coufut. Familye of Loue 6 
Yet saw he not a reason to perswade him to let Israell go. 
ae Wasnincron tr. Micholay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 [He] vsed 
al the meanes be coulde to perswade me from it. 1586 A. 
Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 70 To perswade him to the 
use tbercof. @1648 Lo. Heasert /fen. Vidi (1683) 213 
Ile had accorded divers other conditions, which no other 
srsons could have persuaded him unto. 1771 T. Hutt 
Sir W. Harrington 1, 121 To persuade the lady into a 
private marriage. 21774 GoLosm. /ist, Greece 1. 381 To 
ersuade the young and old against too much love for the 
y. 1857 Geo. Evior Scenes Clerical Life, Panel's Ke- 
ne vii, Persuading my clients away from me. 1865 
ickENS Mul, Fr. b vi, Be persuaded into being respect- 
able and happy. 1875 Jowett /‘/azo (ed. 2) 1, 128 The man 
was persnaded to open the door. 
b. abso’. (See also 8.) 

1877 Eant or Leicester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 373 
We all do what we can, to persuade from any progress at 
all. 1602 Damen Civ. Wars iw. xxv, A sufficient: motive 
to persuade. 1846 G. F.Gaanam Eng. Synonyms (1 862) 216 
In order to persuade. we address the feelings and the imagina- 
tion. In order to convince, we address the reasoning faculty. 

c, To get by or as by persuasion, to ‘coax’. 
nonce-Use. 3 

1887 Nicoray & Hay A. Lincoln 1. L (1890) 25 It re 
.. earnest and intelligent industry to persuade a 
out of those barren hillocks and weedy hollows. 

+8. To seek to induce (a person) to (or from) 
a belief, a course of action, etc.; to assure, try to 
convince, ‘impress upon” (one) fhat; to urge, 
plead with, advise or counsel strongly ; with from, 
etc., to advise against a course, to dissuade. Const. 
as in 1 and 2. Ods. 


uired 
iving 


PERSUADE. 


1g35 Apr. Warntase in Ellis Orig. Letd Ser. ut, I. 371 In 
caas they finde any maner of sticking or difficultie in thayme, 
wot to wade verey far to persuade thayme, 1538 Starkey 
England \. ii. 52 Men of gret wytt.. began to persuade the 
rest of the pepul to forsake that rudnes and vacomily lyfe. 
1ggo Six J. Suvin Disc. Weapons 6 They perswaded him 
with great vehemence, that it was verie meete and con- 
uenient. 1675 Woop /.7/\O. 1I.S.) 11. 332, I persuaded the 
society to set it above the arches, but } was not then heard. 
1796 CoLeripce Let., fo 1. Poole (1895) 186 That 1 should 
find you earnestly and vehemently persuading me to prefer 
Aacton to Stowey. 1802 — fo Southey 362 Dr. Fenwick has 
earnestly persuaded me to try horse-exercise. 


II. To persuade a ¢hing. 

+ 4, To induce belief of (a fact, statement, opinion, 

etc.); to lead one to think or believe; to prove, 

demonstrate. Const. with simple of/., or 06/. el. 

(with ¢hat, or ace. and tf.) ; and with ¢o, wz/o, or 
simple dative cf person. Oés. 

1528 G pe Cassatis,ete. Led. 1% 


‘olsey in Strype Feel. Mem, 

1. App. xaiii. 46 It was wel known and persuaded to the 
Kings Highnes and your Gr. of the gret zeal, love, and 
affection that his Holynes bearith towards them both. /d¢d. 
49 lt hath been persuaded to the Pope,..that there is no 
way to delyver Ttaly of war, but to commence it in some 
other place. 1553 T. Witson AXef. (1580) 225 We shalt.. 
perswade theim the rather the truthe of our cause. 1581 
J. Bere Aaddon's Answ. Osor, 292, Surely if Osorius 
can perswade that to be true, he shall bere the bell away. 
1643 Io. Farxcann, etc. fifadlidility (1646) 97 The grossest 
errours, if they..be but new, may be perswaded to the mul- 
titude. 2685 tr. Bossuet’s Doctr. Cath, Ch. ii. 3 This is 
what they endeavotr to perswade. 

5. To induce the doing or practice of (an act, 
course of action, ele.) by argument, entreaty, or 
the like; to lead one to do or practise; to urge 
stiecessfully upon one; to induce or lead to by 
reasoning, ete. Const. simple ob/., rarely off. ¢f.; 
with f0, w¢0, or simple dative of person. arch. 

1538 Bare Zire Lawes tr Perswadynge all truth, dys- 
swadynge all iniury. 19q4z Uoatt £rasar. Apoph. Sb, A 
Bee denier ««persuady ne the contempte of golde & siluer. 
1960 WHiTENORNE Arte Warre (1573) 65 ‘To perswade or to 
diswade a thing vuto fewe is verye easie. 1593 Siaks 
3 Alen. V4, in. ie 176 Your King. .Sends mea Paper to per- 
swade me Patience? 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gowt. Eng. 1. ix. 
(1739) 118 The ‘Taxes.. were rather perswaded than impo-ed 
upon them. @1677 Darrow Condesteduess (0714) 43 Rational 
considerations, apt..to persuade Cuntentedness. 1753 L. M. 
Accomplished Woman VL. 294 But what need..of so many 
arguments to persuade that which is so conformahte to their 
disposition? 1840 }: H. Newman Ch. of Fathers vite 104 
(tr. Let. of St. Basil), 1 know letters are but feeble instru. 
ments to persuade so great a thing. 

+6. To commend (a statement, opinion, ctc.) to 
acceptance, to urge as credible or true; to inculcate ; 
to goto prove, make probable. Const. asin 4. O4s. 

1537 tr. Ladineer's ust Sern: bef Conzoc. Avij. They have 
a wonderfulle prety example, to perswade this heaae 1542 
Upart Erasuz Apoph. 234 Thei persuaded not to hym the 
thynge that were false, 1953 Kexnrov Conrpend. Lact. 
in Wodrow Soe. Alisc. (1844) 105 The Jewis perswaded 
Cireumcisioun to be necessare with Baptime, 1588 Parxe 
tre Alendoza's (list. China 128 There was none that better 
coulde..perswade with His Majestie the great importancg of 
that ambassage, 1621 [asie Acés xix. & Disputing and per- 
swading the things concerning the Kingdom of God. a1677 
Hace Priu. Orig. Alan, \, vi. 127 Evidences nf probability 
strongly perswading the same Truth. 1687 Towrrson 
Baptisut 113 The former of these perswading Men’s being 
under sin from some inward principle. 4 

+7. To commend to adoption, advise, counsel, 
advocate, recommend (an act, course of action, 


etc.). Const. as in 5. O¢s. 

1575 Asp. Warnant in Ellis Orfg. £ett. Ser. au. ¥. 378 
Muche medling and persuading this Matier to come to 
effecte, 1586 1. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad... (1594) §84 
Megabyses..perswaded the oligarchicall government. 1656 
Ruiwecey fact. Physick 44 Physicians perswade that. the 
Artery shall be cut crosseasunder. 1668 Currerrer & Cote 
Barthol, Avat. Maqualt. vi. 312 In Diseases of the Head 
{if the Circnlation did not perswade the contrary) the opening 
of the Cephalick Vein would helpa httle more, 1781 Mavan 
Thelyph. UN. 326 He always perswades a public marriage. 

III. 8. str. To use persuasion; to plead, 
expostulate, use inducements to win over to some 
opinion or some course of action; to do this suc- 
cessfully, to succeed in bringing over or inducing. 

1526 /idgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 84 He wyll make other 

ersones to couer his offence. .or perswade & entreate for 

ym. 1532 Breon Powaunder Ay plate Wks. (1560) 11. 
215 The world perswaded vato vanytyes. 1603 Siaks, 
Afeas, for At.v.i.93 How 1 perswaded, how I praid, and 
kneel. 1684 tr. Boved's Aferc. Confit. vt. 176 Barber- 
Chirurgeons sometimes perswade to it. 1798 Laxoor Gebir 
1, 72 He went, nor slumber‘din the sultry noon When viands, 
couches, generous wines, persuade. 

IV. TJopersuade with. +9. To use persuasion 
with, expostnlate with, plead with; sometimes, to 
prevail with. Ods. 

158e Ricn Farewell (1846) 179 Not doubtyng but..that he 
hymself would so perswade with his brother, that she 
should bee heard to speake in her owne defence. 1593 
Nasue Cavist's T. z Jesus, whom hee sent from Heaven 
to perswade with these Hus-band-men. 1596 Snaks. Aferet. 
17,101, ti. 283 The Magnificoes Of greatest port haue al} per- 
swaded with him. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Alachiavel’s Dise. 
Livy 1. 235 A good nian may easily have the meanes to 
perswade with a licentions and tumultuous people, and so 
reduce them to reason, 1684 Buxvan Jer. 1. 62 Whoever 
they could perswade with, they made so too. 

tb. fig. Of a thing: To have influence or 
weight with; to prevail or avail with. Oés. 

Vou. VIL. 
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1618 Lef. in Rushw. Ast. Coll. (1659) f. to You and 1 
well know, that this stile most perswades with them. 1622 
Masat tr. Aleman'’s Guzwan @ Alf 1. 146, 1 saw,.that 
neither perswasions, nor protestations would perswade with 
her. 1643 Trare Comm, Ger. xxxiv. 23 Profit perswades 
mightily with the multitude. 

+10. a. with clause (with ‘Aa¢ or equivalent) in 
senses 4 and 6. Obs. 

1535 Caanmer Let. fo Cromwwed? in Alise, UW red. (Parker 
Soc.) Li. 304, ] cannot persuade with myself that he somueh 
tendereth the king's canse as he doth his own. 1553 T. 
Wison Ref. (1580) Pref, These .. perswaded with hen 
what was good, what was bad, and was gainfull for man- 
kinde. 1651 R. Vauonan in Usster’s Lett. (1686) 561 This 
Evidence duth perswade with me, that Cadwalader went to 
Rome far before Anno 680. 

tb, with obj. clause or infin. expressing purpose, 
in sense 7. Obs. 

esqgo tr. fol. Verg. Fug. Mist. (Camden) 1. 161 Quen- 
dreda..wente abowte to persuade with her husbande that he 
should murthere Ethelbertus, 1s65 T. Starntos dover, 
Faith 59 S. Augustin persuadeth with him to leane the 
Manichees, 1603 Hottaxo /Vufarch’s Mor. 408 His 
friends perswaded with him that voluntarily, he would.. 
give over this viulent and lurdly rule. 1637 Hevetn Bricf 
Aasw, Burton 6: His Doctors... perswaded with him .. to 
vent that humour. 

+ Persuade, sd. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] Anact 
of persuading ; persuasion. 

rsgo T. Waison #iglocue Death Walsinghane 4a. ‘Vhy 
Jearnad persuades command my sorrow cease. 1626 Marthfud 
Friends 1. i, The king's entreats, Persuades of friends. .can 
[not] move him. F 

Persuaded (passwi'déd), Ap/. a. Ef. as prec. 
+-EDL.] Vrevailed upon; convinced; having aa 
assured opinion; ‘proved, demonstrated (oés.) ; 
induced by persuasion: sce the verb. esp. tc. 

1§38 Exvor Dict.. Zurpidsus, perswaded, provoked, in. 
forced. 1561'T’. Norton Ca/zén's dust... vii. § 5 Let this.. 
stand for a cettainly persuaded trathe, 1638 Witkixs New 
World ix, (1707) 72 This Answer ,. rather bewrays au 
obstinate, than a perswaded Will, 1837 Hr. Mariixrav 
Soe. Amer, 11. 104 ‘Thoroughly persuaded persons, 1860 
Rustin Aled. ainé vin. 817 4 persuaded or voluntarily 
yielded obedience. 

llence Persua‘dedly a/z.; Persua‘dedness. 

1638 Forn Faxcies 1. i, Me's our,own; Surely, nay most 
persuadedly. 1648 Boyce Seraph. Love i, (1zoo) 8 From 
Persuadedness that nothing can be a greater Happiness 
than her Favour. 

Persuadend (paswéedend). sonee-wd,  [ad. 
L. persuddendus, gerundive of fersuddére to PER- 
suapr.] A person who is to be persuaded. 

1865 Gaotr /Vate IL xxiv. 253 That the topics insisted on 
by the persuader shall be adapted to the feelings .. of the 
persuadend, i 

Persuader (paswlar).  [f, PEnsuape a. + 
-ER!, Cf. obs. I. fersteadenr (15-16th ¢.).] One 
who or that which persuades. Const. ofa person, 
formerly also of an action, ete.: see the verb. 

1538 Etvor Dict., Persuasor, a perswader or inducer to 
doathynee. 1850 Iiate Afod, $6b, Neyther is S. Paule.. 
a persuader of vawes makynge. s80 Aes. Meazy Council 
Scot, WL. 281 Bilamit as the persuadetis of his Mienes in 
sindrie thingis, 1603 Kxotres //ist, Turks 11638) 143 The 
cuill persuaders of rebellion preuailed with him. 1654 Kk, 
Coorixcron tr. dusting x xxviii. 438 His friend. .was both his 
Companion, and his perswader to undertake this journey. 
1718 Rowertr. Lucan vi.g4 The sweet Perswader speaks, 1838 
Fr. A. Kemovr Aeseidt. ix Georgia (1863) 35 The canoes... 
are very inviting persuaders to this species of exercise, 

b. slang, Something used to compel submission 
or obedience, as a weapon, spurs, etc. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vadg. 7. (ed. 3 Persuaders, spurs. 
1833 Marrvat 2. Sfople xii, He never appeared on deck 
without his 'persuader’, which was three raitans twisted 
into one, likeacable. 184g Dickens Mlart. Chuz xxiv, 
I didn’t admire bis carryin’ them murderous little per- 
suaders, and being so ready tn use ‘em. 1871 'M. Lecrann’ 
Cambr. Freshur. xiv, ‘Don't you go in “ persuaders "— 
Spurs, you know?? Mr. Pokyr explained, 

Persuadibility, variant of PersuapaBiLity. 


Persuading, 24/56. [f. as prec. + -1nG1,] 
The action of the verb VERSUADE; persuasion. 

1530 Patscr. 253/2 Persuadyna, fersvasion, 1535 Coven 
DALE Acts xix, 26 ‘This Paul uirneth awaye mocn people 
with his persuadyng. 1614 Donne BeaOararos (1644) 198 
This perswading to his destruction, 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
mi. xlii, 289 There was then no government by Coercion, 
but only by Doctrine, and Perswading. 

Persuading, j//.a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 


That persuades; persuasive. . 
1581 P Heit Haddor's Ans, Osor, 8 Mis Epistle is.. 
altogether of the perswading kinde. 1513 Suaks. Hen. 4/1, 


wv il. s2 He was, .Eaceeding wise, faire spoken, and per- 
swading. a1641 Br. Movatacu Acts § Mon, Wi, 06471173 
Au argument, and perswadins motive. 1745 T. Ranoatn 
in Se. Paraphr, xi. vi, Though alf men's eloquence adorn‘d 
My sweet persuading tongue. ‘ 

Hence Persua‘dingly adv., persuasively. 

1g52 Mutorr Perswadynalye, persuasibiliter. 1614 J. 
Cookr Pu Quogue in Dodsley O. P72. VIE. 71 Some fitter 
time Shall bring ine more persuadingly unto her. 

Persuance, obs. form of l’ursuance. 

+Persua‘se. Obs. rare, [ad. L. persadses 
(-# stem), f. ppl. stem of ferseeadére.| Persuasion. 

1599 Porter Angry Io, Abined. ¥. Kj. He may per: 
swade as long as his perswase Is backt with reason and a 
right-fullsute. | /é¢d. K ij, What say you vnto my perswase? 

Persuasibility (poiswésibiliti). (f. next: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being persuasible ; capa- 
bility of being, or readiness to be, persuaded. 


PERSUASION. 


1627 Donne Sera. v. 49 When thou shalt have. infused a 
perswasibility into them and a perswasivenesse into me, by 
thy Spirit. 18gz W. Irving in Life & Lett. (1866) IT, 236 
Maria Christina miscalculated .. on the persuasibility, if 
J may use the term, of Espartero. 1860 Hawthorne Afurd. 
Faun xxviie H.177 ‘Vhe young counts good-nature and 
easy persuasihility [so ed. 1865; edd 4871, ‘79, 84, e¢e., per- 
suadability] were among bis best characteristics. 

Persuasible (paiswetsib'l), @ fad. LL. per- 
sudsibtl-is, f. persuds-, ppl. stem of persuddére to 
PERSUADE: sec -BLE.] 

+1. Having the power topersuade; persuasive. Ods. 

1384 Wveitr 1 Cos. ii. 4 Not in persuable[z.». persuasible, 
Pudy, persuasibilibus ; 13S8 sutelt sturyng) wordts of mannis 
wysdomin, 1532 Mort. Confut. Barnes vi. Wks Si0f2 One 
»-by hys persuasible wordes bad turned the waueringe 

eople. s80 Haavey in Spenser's Wids. (Grosard 1. 39 
The best and persuasiblest Hfoquence. 1647 ‘Teare Cos, 
Cod. xt. 4 With probable and persuasible speeches 

2. Capable of being, or ready to be, persuaded ; 


open to persuasion. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Wen (WW. de W. 1g0f} we xxi. 278 That 
suche infante fereth & loueth god and were persuasyble. 
16z0 T. Grancre Diz, Lagike 374 One that is rather per- 
swaisable by mens authoritic, then by reason, 1854 Blackus, 
Mag. UXXVI. 46 Mis wife being a persnasible woman, who 
will hear reason after all. 

+3. Capable of being commended for acceptance ; 


eredible, plausible. Ods. 

1628 JACKSON Creed 1x. axxvi. § 2 The latter opinion is in 
itself persuasible, @ 1643 Lo. Fatkcasn, ete. fafa ltidrdity 
(1646) 127 Nor lis] Mahumietisine at any time so perswasible 
as Christian religion, 

llence Persuasibleness, persuasibility; Per- 
sua‘sibly adv., in a persuasible manner; tf per- 
stiasively. 

15ss in Foxe .4. §& .W. (1353) 1802 This man did .. speake 
-. earnestly and perswasibly,as cuer PE heard any. 1755 
Jounson, Uersuasiéteness, the quality of being Mesible by 
persuasion, (ence 1818 in ‘oon; and in mod. Licts.] 

Persuasion (paiswézan), Also 6-8 persw-; 
4 -cioun, 6 -cion, -tiofujn. fad. L. perseedstor- 
emt, n. of action from ferseddére to persuade: perb. 
through F. fersiwaston (14th ca fersuacton in 
Oresme, fersvactoun in Gower).] 

1. The action, or an act, of persuading or secking 
to persuade; the presenting of inducements or 
winning arguments; the addressing of reasonings, 
appeals, or entreaties to a petson in order to 
induce him to do or believe something. 

1382 Weetr Gaé.v. 8 Forsoth this persuacioun, or softe 
mouynge, is not of hym that clepide sou. 1477 Hart Revres 
(Caaton) Disctes 133 Ther may no persuasions nor holsom 
counseil auaile. 1555 Moen Decades 24 Seduced by theyr 
perswasions and prouucations. 1g95 Suaks. Fola ve vir 
‘The English Lords By his perswasion, are againe falne off. 
1697 Portree Axtig. Greece t. itt. (4715 10 These, he, by his 
Persuasions, appeas'd. 1788 Grsson Decl. & Fi xly. (1869) 
11.674 The arts of persuasion were tried without success. 
1856 Frouve //ist. Ang. (1358) 1. v. 372 Promises agd_per- 
suasions being unavailing, they tried threars. 1867 Fate: 
man Nerut. Cong. 1. iv. 257 Vy force ar persuasion, he 
gained over to his side the Princes of Aquitaine. | 

+b. Something tending or intended to induce 
belief or action; an argument or inducement. Ods. 

1384 Cuaccer #/. Fare u. 364 How thenketh the my 
conclusyou...A goode persuasion Quod he hyt is. ¢145¢ 
tre De frifatione wt. vit. 72 We wil not bileue be wily per- 
suasions of be enemy. 1532 More Confaut. Tindale Wk» 
695/2 Another that serueth more honest, or that hath better 
perswasions, than he. 1§g8-9[E. Foror) Mariserus t (1660) 
42 A sufficient perswasion to all that the Prince..was mur- 
dered. 1624 Cart, Surrn lergiafa m. 63 For bis relation 
we gaue him many toyes, with perswasions to goe with vs. 

e, Power of persuading, persuasiveness. 

t6or Suans. Swed, Mt iv. 333 Ist possible that my 
deserts ta you Can lacke perswasion? 1759 STERNE 7’, 
Shaudy 1. xix, Persuasion hung upon his fips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric were so blended up in him. 
1868 Lyrton Ihaé will he do vi. i note, No printer's 
type can record his decntous grace, the persuasion of his 
silvery tongue. 1868 M. Partison Acadewt. Org. Vs 166 
For teaching there is required a persuasion as well as for 
advocacy, though of a different kind. 


2. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded, 
convinced, or assured of something; conviction, 


assurance, full belief. 

1534 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. i. 51 The know- 
ledge of your trew graciouse persnation in that behalfe. 
r6or Dent fathw. Meavex 242 In the serie Etect, and in 
those which are growen to the greatest perswasiun. 1667 
Mitton /?. £, xi. 152 Perswasion in me grew ‘That [ was 
heard with favour. 1777 Priestiev Afath, & Spir. (1782) 
1. Pref. 8 My doubts were. .converted into a full persuasion. 
1855 Drewstex Newton UI. xx. 221 He intimated to Newton 
«his persuasion of Flamsteed’s fitness for the work. 

b. With A’. That of which one is persuaded ; 
what one is led to believe; a belief, conviction. 
¢1s10 More Picus Wks. 14/t This is a very deadly & 
monstrous perswacion, which hath entred the mindes of 
men. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arité. (1690) Pref, Examin the 
following Perswasions, which 1 find too currant in the 
World. 1737 Watertann Eucharist 175 My Perswasion 
.. is, that the Passage relates not at all to (he Eucharist. 
1860 W. Coitins Won. White i. viii, It will always remain 
my private persuasion that fete.]. a - 

3, spec. Religious belief or opinion; a form or 
system of religious belief, acrced. Rarely used for 
political opinion. Hence, b. A body of persons 
holding a particular religious belief; a sect, a 


denomination. 
93 


PERSUASIVE. 


In Hebrew or Jewish persuasion, often loosely or humo- 
rously put for ‘race’; hence app. the humorous use in c. 

(1588 Afarprel, Epist. (Arb.) 24 The said John Cant. hath 
many things in him, which enidently shew a catholike per- 
swasion,] 1623 Donne “Lucania Ep. Ded., Any matter of 
Contronersie betweene vs and those of the Romane Per- 
swasion. 1656 A. Wricnt Five Sevur, To Chr. Rdr., Those 
of the Episcopal perswasion, 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref, 
All his Subjects of what perswasion soever. 1684 Scander- 
beg Rediv, ti, 16 Their then received Religion (which was 
as still it is, the Lutheran Perswasion). 1687 Luttret. 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 404 Persons of the congregational per- 
suasion in the citty of Norwich. 1769 Buackstone Com. 
IV. viii. 10g The Church of England.—The clergy of her 
Persuasion. 1779 Snerioan Criffc ut ii, While we, You 
know, the Protestant persuasion held. 1794 Pacey £vid. 
tov. § 3 (1817) 93 The exertions of the Founder [of 
Christianity) and ae followers in propagating the new per- 
suasion, 1807-8 Svo. Smitu Plyaedey's Lett. ix, | detest 
that state of society which extends unequal degrees of 
protection to different crecds and persuasions _ 1813 Hos- 
HousE Journey (ed. 2) 622 Many of them, being of the 
Roman Catholic ‘persuasion, | 1862 Trontore Orley #. 
xiii, Nor at first sight would it probably have been dis- 
cerned that he was of the Hebrew persuasion, 1879 MM. 
ARNOLD /rish Cath. Mixed Ess. 101 Men of any religious 
persuasion might be appoi.ted to teach anatomy or chemis- 
try. 1888 Saintsaury £ss. Hag, L1t. (1891) 184 His political 
satires would have galled ‘Tories, ..and could hardly be 
1ead by persons of that persuasion with such complete en- 
joyment. 

b. 1927 Swirt What passed tn Loudon Wks. 1755 ILL. 1. 
190 ail the different persuasions kept by themselyes. 1844 
S. Winaerrorce // ist. Prot. Epise. Ch. Amer. (1846) 308 
AA field of battle on which each persuasion sought to obtain 
the mastery, 1863 Wuvte Metvitce Cladvators IIT. 11 
‘These were the Essenes, a persuasion that reject pleasure 
asa positive evil. 

c. slung or burlesque. 
sort; description. 

[1863 ALrorn in Gd. IWords 199 We constantly read of the 
‘ Hebrew perstiasion’, or the ‘ Jewish persuasion. | expect 
soon to see the term widened still more, and a man of colour 
described as ‘an individual of the negro persuasion ‘) 1864 
Paily Ted 1 Apr. 5 Brawny, vituperative-tongued females, 
of the Irish persuasion, 1885 ‘°F. Anstey’ Zinted Menus vii. 
78 She said she thonght it was..a gentleman in the hair- 
cutting persuasion. 1890 Amer, Naturalis? XXIV. 236, 1 
have a canary of the feminine persuasion. tg0z R. Utcnens 
Londoners 33 A sinister moustache of the tooth-brush per. 
snasion. 1903 3. Harranen Aath &renshau 28 A dark 
little man, evidently of French persuasion, came into the 
room. Adod. (Ausmorous.) No one of the male persuasion 
was present. 

Persuasive (poiswé'siv), @.and 56. Also 7-8 
persw-. [ad, med. Scholastic L. persedsiv-us, f. 
L. persiis-, ppl. stem: see PERSUASIBLE and -IVE, 
Ct. Fy persuasif, -tve (usth c. in Hatz.-Darm.; in 
Cotgr.), perh. the immediate source. ] 

A. adj, Waving the power of persuading ; 
tending or fitted to persuade ; winning. 

1589 Grenne Jfenaphou (Arb.) 22 With such perswasiue 
arguments Denfocles appeased the distressed thoughtes of 
his doubtful countrimen. 1639 Srotttswoon //rst. CA. 
Scot. (1677) 385 A most persuasive Preacher. 1718 Pore 
fliad xiv. 251 Persuasive speech, and more persuasive 
sighs, Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 1814 Cary 
Pante's inf. nu. 66 Thy eloquent persuasive tongue, 1884 
W. J. Covetnore Addison v. 97 The most powerful and 
persuasive advucate of Virtue in fiction. 

B. sé. Something adapted or intended to per- 
suade; a motive or inducement presented. 

1641 'F. Warustay Blind Guide Forsaken 45 A strong 
perswasive to carry us along to the throne of grace 1680 
Auten (t/d) A Perswasive to Peace and Unity among 
Christians. 1752 Jounson Raméler No. 175 02 What are 
treatises of morality, hut persnasives to the practice of 
duties? 1855 Prescott PAMiA /f, Lu iti, go Persnasives in 
the form of gold chains, gold crowns and other compliments. 


Persuasively (paiswéisivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -L¥2.] In a persuasive manner; with a per- 
suasive air; so as to persuade. 

1667 Mu.ton ?, 4, 1x. 873 The Serpent wise .. with mee 
Perswasively hath so prevaild, that | Have also tasted, 
1695 Lo. Parston Locth., Life 32 Sumetimes perswasively 
gliding to that whi:h is to follow. 1875 Jowetr ato, 
A fol. (ed. 2) I. pp rey almost made me forget myself—so 
persuasively did they speak. 

Persua'siveness. [f.as prec. +-Ness.] Per- 
snasive quality; power of persuasion. 

1611 Fiori, Persuasibilita, perswasiuenesse. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 34 The best perswasiveness of his flattery, 
consisted in down-right arguments of gold and silver. 1715- 
zo Pore fijad m. 271 nofe, Nestor’s Eloquence. consisted in 
Softness and Persuasiveness. 1881 W. Cottins Bd. Rote 
1, iv, 164 There was a tender persuasiveness in her tones. 
Persua‘sory, 2. Now rare or Ofs. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. persudsdri-us (f, L. persudsor per- 
snader: see -oRy 2), whence also I. persuasoire 
(Ch. Kstienne Dic/. 1552).] = PERSUASIVE a. 

1576 Vieminc Panopl, Epist. 431 margin, In this his 
persnasorie speach, he giveth a testimonie of the.. affection 
which he did beare to the Vninersitie of Cambridge. 1608- 
11 Be. Hart “fist. v. i, Their very silence is perswasorie. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Psend, Hp... v. 188 But neither is 
this [conceit] perswasury. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 
I. xx. 142 The last persuasory effort that is to he attempted. 
1838 Sia H, ‘Tavioa Axfodiog. I. xv. 247 The persuasory 
and recommendatory process may appear more conciliatory. 

+ Persue. Venery. Obs. Also 6 parey, par- 
see, parsie, 7 pursue. [app. orig. *parcee, *Per- 
cee,a. F. percée aet of piercing (or fered, -¢e pa. 
pple, pierced, struck by an arrow, ete.). After a 


Nationality; sex; kind; 
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series of corruptions, finally confused with pursie.] 
The track of blood left by a stricken deer or other 
wounded beast of the chase. 70 draw parcy, by 
parsie, etc., to follow the track of blood. 

1530 Patscr. 7309/1, 1 stryke a dere or any other wylde 
becst as a huntar dothe whan he draweth parcy, se exferre. 
T have strykyn him, let go your hlodhounde, ye day enferré, 
. datssez aller vostre lintier, 1590 SPENSER FQ. ui. v. 28 
By tract of blood, which she had freshly seene ‘Vo have 
hesprinckled all the grassy greene: By the great persue 
which she there perceav’d Well hoped shee the beast engor’d 
had beene, 1592 Warner AUS, Eng vit. xxxvi. (1612) 175 
A fell fleet Dog, that hunts my Heart by parsee each-wheare 
found. /S/d, Prose Add. 343 Ascanius and his Companie 
drawing by Parsie after the Stagge. erety FLercura 
Bonduca v. li, Now has drawn pursue on me he hunts me 
hike a devil. 1661 Feutiam Disc. Eeeles. ii, 11 Resolves, 
etc. Vee 351 As pursue ina strucken Deer, they fall front 
us like bloud, and make us to be hunted ta death. 

Persue, Persuit, obs. ff, Pursve, Pursvit. 

Persulphate (pane litt). Chew. [Per- 5b.) 
That sulphate which contains the greatest propor- 
tion of oxygen, or of the sulphuric acid radical SO, ; 
as persulphate of tvon, now more systematically 
named ferste selphate, Fu,(SO,)2; persiulphate of 
mercury, now mercuric sulphate, WgSQ,. 

1813 ‘I’. Tuomson Ana, PArlos, 11. 452 Tf instead of the 
sulphate of iron we were to make choice of the persulphate 
of iron, 1880 Gakrop & Baxter Mat. Aled. 39 A mixed 
solution of sulphate and persulphate of iiun. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Persulphate of mercury, mercuric sulphate. 

Persulphide (pasz'lfaid). Chew. [PrR- 5.) 
That sulphide of any element or basic radical 
which contains the greatest proportion of sulphur, 
Originally called PenstLrHuRet. Nowusually more 
definitely named, as ¢risulphide, pentasulphide, 
ete.; e.g. persulphide or fersulphurel of arsenic, 
or arsenious sulphide = arsente trisulphide, As,Sz. 

1855 Mitter slew. Chen. U1. 585 Persulphide of Hydro- 
gen (HS; 9—Jn order ta procure this compound it is usual 
to prepare first a persulphide of caleinm iCaSs), which may 
be formed hy boiling equal weights of slacked lime and 
powdered sulphur in water, 

Persulpho-: see Per- 5, 5 b and Sucpno-, 

1836 Brannr Chem, fed. 4) 658 Persnlphocyanuret of 
fren .may be obtained in the form of a deliquescent 
uncrystallizable mass, of a red colour. 1880 Na/uie XX. 
363/1 On persulphocyanate of silver. 

Persulphuret. Chew. = PERSULPHIDE, 

1836 Branve Chem. (ed. 4) 755 Versulphuret of Arsenic... 
When snlphuretted hydrogen is passed through a cons 
centrated solution of arsenic acid, a yellow precipitate falls, 
which resembles o:piment in colour. 1853 W. Grecory 
fnorg Chen, (ed. 3) 135 ‘Whe formation of persulphuret 
of ammonium. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ, Sc., Chen 
347 This process yiclds., persulphurets of the base radical. 

do Persulphwric a. [PER- 5a], in persulphuric 
actd, the acid 11,8,0,, containing the largest 
known proportion of oxygen in combination with 
sulphur ; fersedphurie oxide, the anhydride of this 
acid, S,O,, discovered by Berthelot in 1878. 
+ Persu'Jphurous a. Obs. = TlyrosuLrnurous, 

181 b: G. Cumorrn Chem, Aual. 432 A peculiar acid, 
which he proposed to call the persulphurous, but afterwards 
changed the name to that of hyposu|phurous acid. 1883 
Athenxum 16 June 767/2 The formation of Lerthelut’s 
persulphuric acid. 

Persulta‘tion. ath. rare-°. fe L. persul- 
talio, n. of action from fersu/idre to leap through.) 
An eruption of blood trom an artery. 

1706 Pinitiirs, Persultation,. in Surgery..is taken for a 
bursting of Blood thru’ the Vessels, occasion’d by their 
Thinness. [1853 Duncitson Med. Lea, Versultatio.] 

Persun, obs. form of Parson, Person. 

Persure, Persute, obs. ff. Prereer, Pursuit. 

+ Perswa‘ge, v. Ols. rave. [app. f. Per- 2 + 
Swace v.: cf. Assuace.]  érans, To assuage, 
lessen, diniinish, dim. 

(Cf. ¢ 1485 Digdy Alys?. (1882) 1. 1977 Rex. Al we may 
syyn and wepyn also Pat we have for-gon pis lady fre... 
Aegina, Pat doth perswade [? perswage) ail my ble pat swete 
sypresse bat she wold so] 1503 Hawes mwa os Virt. vu 
iii, Of cruell deth a dolfull ymage ‘That all her beaute dyd 
perswage. 

+ Persway’, v. Obs. rave. 
App. = prec. 

1614 B. wee Barth, Fair n. vi, The creeping venome 
of which subtil] serpent,. neither the cutting of the perillous 
Jant [tobacco] nor the drying of it, nor the lighting, or 

urning, can any way perssway or asswage, 

Persyle, Persyuere, obs. ff. PARSLEY, PER- 
SEVERE, 

Pert (pait), . (s6., adv.) Forms: a. 3- pert, 
4-7 perte, (6 perth, Sc. pairt). 8. 5-6 (9 dia/.) 
peert, 5-7 (9 dfa/.) peart, 6 peirt(e, pearte, 
pierte, 6-7 (9 dal.) piert. [Aphetic f, Arerr, 
and, like it and OF. efert, partly repr. L. apertits, 
partly = OF. aspert, espert, 1.. experiits. 

From tsth c evidenced with a long vowel, perv?, later 
Peart, pier? (pin, pit), retained dialectally and in U.S., 
esp. in sense 6, as distinguished from the ordinary general 
English sense (4) of fert. Hence peart and fer? are some- 
limes viewed as different wards. } 

I. +1. Open, unconcealed ; manifest, evident ; 
= APERT a. 1,2. Often opposed to privy. Obs. 

In quot. 1330, aferfe folie ought perh. to be read, but 
the Petyt MS. has it as printed. 


In 7 perssway. 


. PERT. 


a. ¢r330 R. Bauxnxe Chron, (1810) 216 Hardely dar J say 
he did a perte folic. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 4930 Per come 
menskful messageres..from hire brober partendo pat was 
hire pert brober. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1. iii. (Skeat) 
1. 163 By no waie maic it be then through perte necessite. 
¢1460 Ros La belle Dame 174 (MS. Har).) In hir failed 
nothyng..prive, or perte. 31579 Spenser SAcp4. Cal. Sept. 
162 Or prine or pert yf any bene, We han great Bandogs will 
teare their skinne. 

8. 1529 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 255 That no 
persons.. from hensforth occupye eny maner Shavyng, priuy 
or peirt on the Sondayes. 

+ b. Open of countenance, frank. Oés. 
_ 1867 Drant Horace Efist, xviii, F vj, Be perte, and cleare 
in countinaunce, Not malipert, and light. 

+2, Of personal appearance. a. (in early ase) 
Beautiful. b. (later) Smart, spruce, dapper. Oés. 

a. ¢1400 Destz. Troy 542, 1 haue pittye of your person & 
your pert face. /4/#f. 14039 Pyrrus, the pert kyng put vnto 
dethe Pantasilia the prise qwene, pertest of ladies. 1684 
Otway A thersé in. iii, He's so very hule, pert and dapper. 

B. 1596 Corse Penelope (1880) 167 A thousand prettie 
damsels peart. 1608 Day Law Vrickes ut. (1881) 28 What 
think you of this Lady? would she not make a prettie peart 
Dutches? 1611 Cotcr., Godinei, prettie, dapper, feat, peart. 
. Godinetie, a prettie peart lasse. 

IL. +3. kxpert, skilled; ready: = APERT 4. Ods. 
e12g0 Gen. § Hx. 3292 Dor quiles he weren in de desert, 
God tazte heim weie, wis and pert. ¢1 Ning of lars 18 
Hire to seo was gret preyere Of princes pert in play. 
exsoo Medusine xxxviii. 303 But geffray, that was pert in 
armes, smote with hys cluhbe suche a stroke vpon the 
flayel, that he made it to flee out of the geantis handes. 
b. Quick to see andact, sharp, intelligent; adroit, 
clever. Oés. since r7the. exe. in dial. form feart. 

a, 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 531 Ane william francass, Wicht 
and pert, viss and curtass. cxg00 Desir. Srey 12044 
Cassandra... Priams pure dughter, pertist of wit. 1484 Caxton 
fahtes of éEsop ad fin, The mayster that was perte and 
quyck was anone promoted to a benefyce. ¢ 1500 Melusine 
xix. 105 So pert & swyft they were. 1628 Fectuam Xe- 
solves u, (t.] xcii, Thus we see for Morality, Nature still is 
something pert and vigorous. 1644 Mitton Arcop. (Arh.) 71 
The acutest, and the pertest operations of wit and suttlety. 

B. 1585 J. Hooxta Hist. fred. in Holinshed V1. 96/2 Ver- 
ceiving that rough nets were not the fittest to take such 
peart birds. 16go R. Baus Canterd. Selfconvict. it. 12 
OF so obscure and intricate a nature, that..our Assembly 
was to peart to make any determination about them, 1850 
NY. § Q. ust Ser. H. sea ] beant peart at making button- 
holes") said a needle woman. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xo, She's such a peart young un, she won't take no 
lookin’ arter. A 

TI. 4. Forward in speech and behaviour; un- 
becoiningly ready to express an opinion or give a 
sharp reply; saucy, bordering upon ‘cheeky’; 
malapert: =APERT 5. Said usually of children, 
young people, or persons in inferior position, such 
as are considcred to be too ‘ uppish’ or forward in 
their address. Now the ordinary sense. 

a. €1386 Cuarcur Reeve's 7. 30 (Corpus MS.), And sche 
was proud and pert as is a pye [so q MSS. ; 3 peert]. @ 1450 
Kut. dela Tour xiii, 18 ¥ saide y wolde not of her, for she 
was so pert and so light of maners. @ 1529 SkELTon Bouge 
of Courte 71 And sayde [ was to blame ‘Yo be so perte to 
prese so proudly uppe. 1530 Paiscr. 320/2 Perte saucy or 
homly, wedapert. 1552 uLort, Perte in makynge aunswere, 
arguins chargutulus. 1654 Jur. Tavtor Real Pres. iv. 73 
S. Hierome reproving certain pert Deacons for insuhing 
over Priests. 1741 Ricnarpson /’amela \.36 Says Mro. 
Jervis, Pamela, dont be pert to his Honour, 1826 Disractt 
Viv. Grey 1, xiv, As pert_a genius as the applause of a 
common.room ever yet spuiled. 1835 Soutiey in Corr, ce. 
C. Bowles (1881) 319 Mrs. Barbanld was cold _as her creed: 
her niece... pert as a pear-monger, 1858 Trencu Sived. 
Words v, We have been vbliged to make ‘pert’ do double 
duty, that of 'malapert’ and its own. As same word is 

lainly wanting, not so strong as ‘insolent’, we have been 
hed to employ ‘ pet exclusively in an unfavourable sense. 

B. a 1430 Peert (see quot. ¢ 1386 ine]. gzg Barctay £g- 
doges iti (1370) C ij b/2 Some be forgetful}, some peart, some 
insolent. 1593 Donne Saé. i. Poems (1630) 325 ‘Uhongh a 
briske perfum'd piert Courtier Deigne with a nod, thy cour- 
tesie to answer. 1835 C.F. Horrman Winter tn far West 
I 212 He looks so peert whenever he comes in. 

b. Of behaviour, speech, ete. 

2681 GLanvitn Sadducisurus Pref. With a pert and prag- 
matique Insolence they censure all. 1702 £eg. Theophrast, 
6 We admire the pert talk of children, because we expected 
nothing from them. 1835 Lyrton Afenzfiv. i, The grave 
officer coukd nut refrain a smile at the pert. .answer of the boy. 

+c. Asa vague expression of disfavour. Oés. 

a 1704 T. Brown /icit. Persius' Sat. i, Here a pert sot, 
with six months pain, biings forth A strange, misshapen,and 
ridiculous birth. 1711 Swirt Fred. to Stella 15 July, We 
had a sad pert dull parson at Kensington to-day, 1728 
Pore Dune. um. 39 With pert flat eyes she window'd well its 
head, A brain of feathers and a heart of lead. 1752 H. 
Watroie Let. fo R. Bentley 5-12 Aug., The Vairfaxes hive 
fitted up a pert bad apartment in the fore-part of the Castle. 

5. Bold (esp. in a blameworthy sense); forward ; 


avidacious, presumptuous. Os. (exc.as merged in 4.) 
31535 Stewaat Cron. Seot. (1858) 1. 169 That none. Durst 
be so pert as to stryk with ane wapyn. /éfd. IL. 15 That 
ony Pecht sould be so perth to preve, To pas that wail with- 
out the legatis leve. _1g90 Martowe Lavy, //,t.iv, Bur this 
I scorne that one so basely horne Should by his soueraignes 
fauour grow so pert. 1673 Cuas. [lin Lawderdale P,(rt85) 
II]. 2 Now they are not so perte on that subiect as they were. 
B. 1535 LynpEsay Satyre 2914 Ve are over peart witb 
sik maters to mell. 1570 Levins Wanip. 211/15 Pearte, 
audax, impudens. | > : ye 
6. Lively; brisk, sprightly; in good spirits, 
cheerful, ‘jolly’. Since 17ihc. only dad; often 
used of the state of an invalid: ‘bright’, ‘ perky’, 


PERT. 


‘chirpy’, as opposed to ‘depressed’, ‘down’ 


(esp. in form fear? : see B.). 

381 Nuce Seneca’s Octavia 1.i, Syr Phozbus pert with 
spouting beame From dewy neast doth mount apace. 
1590 Suaks. Afids, N. 1. i. 13 Awake the pert and nimble 
spirit of mirth, 1634 Micros Comas 118 Aud on the Tawny 
Sands and Shelves, Trip the pert Fairies and the dapper 
Elves. 1693 féumours Lown 116 A young, pert, bloommg 
Gith 1696 Verney Alem. (1899) LV. 477, 1 watched last nigit 
with him and [ thought him fine and pert in the morning 
bot hee fell off again in the afternoone as hee doth most Daics. 
1872 R. B. Marcy Border Rem. 252 Waal, avw, stranger, 
..1 war middlin’ sort o' pert: yesterday, but... I'ze powerful 
weak to-day. : ee 

8. dial. and U.S, (often viewed as a distinct 


word). e 

‘No word in literary English precisely expresses the idea 
of feart; least of any does pert. Peart conveys the impres- 
sion of sprightly liveliness, of a joyous, healthy, fresh, happy 
condition, in the person or animal to which it is applied.’ 
¥. 'T. Elworthy in MW. & Q. oth ser. 1V. (1899) 525. 

rg00-20 Denar Poems Ixxv. 10 He wes townysche, peirt, 
and gukit. 1578 Gosson in Se4, Aduse (Arb.) Notes 73 When 
he perceyues Don Cortes hereso pearte. 1661 Loven. //ist. 
Anim, & Mino2 They are very peart in the new of the 
Moon, and sad in the conjunction. 1828 J. Hau Lett jr 
1st 304 These little fixens..make a man feel right peart, 
when he is three or four hundred imiles from any hody or 
anyplace. 1857 Hucues fom Brew, iii, And watched the 
hawks soaring, and the‘ peert" bird. 1863 Kixcstey Mater. 
Bad, i, For which reason he [(‘Toin}] was as piert as a game- 
cock. 1869 Biackmore Lorna 2). xiv, Onles she had always 
been and * peart', as we say on Exmoor, 1889 Itursr //o7s- 
ham, Gloss. Sussex Words sv., Vim sure the child is better 
to-day, she looks so peart. ee 

b. Of plants: Fresh, flourishing, verdant. 

317275. Switrer Pract. Gard. 1, xii. 95 Provided ita melon} 
ripens well whilst the leaves and stalk are pert and green. 
1883 in Havpsh. Gloss. 

e. Of liquor: Brisk, pleasantly sharp to the taste. 
ayzaz Liste (/xsb. 11757) 1. 377 Oat-malt and barley-male 
equally mixed..makes a very pretty, pert, smooth drink. 
(Cf. quot. ¢ 1825 s. v. Pertiss.) 2 
B. sd. (aésoé. use of the adj.) A pert person or 
thing: in various senses. ‘t /# fer’, openly (ods.). 
c1q00 Destr, Troy 13725 Pirrus of pat pert was pristly 
enamurt ¢14g0 Floriana Afoze/at 60 For schame of my 
schape in pert till appeir, 1784 Cowrer ask ww. 145 No 
powdered pert, proficient in the art Of sounding an alaim, 
assaults these doors. . 
C. adv. or quasi-adv.: in various senses of the adj. 

3399 Lane. Aick, Kedeles w. 88 Some parle as perte as 
prouyd well after. a1400-s0 Adexrander 2295 And Ledels 
& bailgais he had a-none crye, before hys peple so pert. 
31485 Waterf, Arch.in woth Kep. iist MSS. Comm, App. 
v. 321 That..will goo among them prevy or peart for his 
propre besynes. 1528 Roy Aede ave (Arb.) 48 Morover that 
no clarcke be so holde, Prevy or pearte with hym to holde, 
1530 Pacsor. 841 Privy or perte, ex privé vu en apert. 1795 
Coweer Pairing {ime 28 A last year's bird, who ne‘er had 
tried What pairing means, thus pert replied. 1859 J. Rep. 
patn Rowug Editor 248‘ Now hold up your head and walk 
pert. .. Quick—come—pert—only there already? pert!’ 
Jetked out the mulatto, to hasten the boy’s steps. 

+ Pert, v. Obs. rare. [In sense 2,f. PERT a. 4; 
in 1, app. a phonetic variant of Perk v.; but the 
relation between these words is obseure.] 

L. frans.with up, To raise briskly: = Perk v.1 3. 

x61x Beaum. & Fu. Kat. Burn, festle 1.1, Didst thou ever 
sce a preter chill? How it behaves it selfe .. And speaks 
and looks, and pearts up the head? 

2. inir. ‘Yo behave pertly: = Perk vt rb. 

1637 Pocxtincton Affare Chr. 158 If..allowed to piert 
upon the Canons of the Church, and crow over her authority, 
3661 Gaupen AateLaal-Bertth ag2 Magar perted against 
Sarah, aad lifted herself up against her superiours, 

Pert, obs. form of Parr, 

Pertain (poten), v. Forms: 4-6 par-, per- 
tene, -teyne, 5 -tyne, -tiens, -tine, 5-6 -teigne, 
-tayne, 6 partein, 6-7 pertaine, 4 -tein(e, 7 
-tayn, 6- pertain, [ME. far-, pertene, -teyne, 
a. OF. parten-tr (3rd pres, Norman parten-t, par- 
ten-ent, subj. partene, -teigne: ef. Contain) = Pr. 
pertener, It. pertenere to belong :—L. fertingre to 
extend, stretch, tend (to), belong (to), f. PEk- 1 + 
tenére to hold.]} 

1. intr, To belong, be connected (in various 
ways); €.g. aS analive or inhabitant, as part of 
a whole, as an appendage or accessory, as de- 
pendent. Const. /o. 

1350 Wilt, Palerne 1419 All be grete, OF lordes & ladies 
pat to pat lond partened, 1387 I'revisa //éigden (Rolls) 11. 
1z1 From pat tyme be citee and pe see of orchestre per- 
teyned and longede to be prouince of Mercia. 1483 Act x 
Rich, £Hl,¢e.6§ 1 To euery of the same Feyres is of right 
perteynyng a court of Pepowders 10 mynystre to theim due 
Justice. 1532 Frita Afireor i. Wks, (1829) 266 Whether 
they be outward gifts or inward, pertaining either to the 
body or soul. 31546 Keg. Privy Councit Scot. 1. 28 The 
samia thonse] and landis pertenand thairto 16rt SuaKs, 
Wint, T. v. Ui. 113 1f she pertaine to life, let her speake too. 
1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Horecs (ed. 2) 89, | have purposely 
avoided this subject, as pertaining to a departinent of 
science to which | have not devoted my attention, 1859 
C, Darker Assoc. Princ, iii. 62 Scenes which pertain to an 
age happily passed away. 

tb. spec. To belong as a possession, legal right, 
or privilege, Obs 

€ 138 Weep Sera, Sel. Wks. I. 140 Pe sheep perteynen 
not to him, 1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 293/1 Suche service 
as pertienneth of honeste to my said Lord. 1526 Tinoane 
Alark xii. 17 Geve to Cesar that which belongeth to Cesar: 
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and geve God that which perteyneth to God. 31592 Davir's 
fmmort, Sond vu. iii. 1714) 46 To create, to God alone 
pertains, 1609 Skene A'cg. J/ay. 11 ‘Vhe persewer nay 
alledge the lands to perteine to him. 1630 Prysxne Avy. 
Armin, 144 The real intention, benefit, and application of his 
death... pertains not ynto all. z 

e. ‘To belong as one’s care or concern, Zo 
pertain to: lo matter to, to concern. Oés. or arch, 

1382 Wycur A/aré iv. 38 Maistre, perteneth it nat to thee, 
that we perishen? 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. ai. 679 
Bat thow wenest to rescowe a mayde whiche perteyneth no 
thynge to the. 1549 Latimer ged Sernt dof Adi. 17 
(Arb.) 85 Thy syluer is drosse... What pertained that to 
Esay? ¢3696 Prior fove Disarmed 27 To me pertains 
aot, she replies, ‘fo know or care where Cupid flies. 1870 

Bavant /dad 1. vi. 207 ‘Vhe cares of war Pettain to all men 
born in ‘Troy. P P ‘ 
d. ‘Fo belong as an attribute, fitting adjunct, or 
duty; to be appropriate Za, 

1375 Barnovr firuce xu. 728 In that tuelf moneth suld he 
Cuiand clayme it, and tharfor do ‘Io the hing that pertenyt 
thar-to. 1423 Jas. 1 Adnygss Q. cvii, Though It to me per. 
tene tn lofi, lawe the septre to governe, 1447 Boki snam 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 44 Ame is as myche Co seyn as grace .. 
worthyly thys appellacyoun ‘to hyr pertenyth. rggz /4, 
Com, Prayer, Order. Dracons, Wt perteineth to thoftice of a 
Deacon,.to assist the Prieste. 1577-87 Hotinsuen Chron, 
M1.2/2 Requiring at your hands the things which perteine 
topzace. 1688 R. Honma Armoury mt. 321, 1 Lhere are.. 
these ‘Tools and Instruments pertaining to the Iron Workers. 
1773-83 Hoove Ovd. fur, xix, 522 Weapons that pertain to 
war. 3861 M. Pairison /:ss, (1089) 1. 47 Yo keep an iron 
helmet and harness, and all aims pertaining to a complete 
furnishing for war, ‘ 

2. ‘To have reference or relation ; to relate Zo. 

¢ 1400 Marnory. (Roab.)axxiv. t52 Spicery and all maner 
of ober gudez, and namely pat partencz ty inannes ty face. 
1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) 1V. 417 William Malmesbur .. 
supposenge the writenge of that ston to perteyne to Marius 
the consul of Rome 3526 ‘Yixpaué 2 fed, i. 3 All thyeges 
that pertayne vato lyfe. 1611 Bint Sransd. [ref 2 >pe- 
cially if it pertaine to Religion. 21770 Jortin Serve (1770) 
HL Git 47 This law pertains, first to vows aide to God 
himself and confirmed by an oath. 1841 Hornow Zincad 1. 
i. 233 We.-discuursed on mattets pertaining to oor people, 

+3. In both senses (1 and 2), formerly some- 
times with an indirect (dative) object without éo, 
Cf. Betone z. 3. Obs. or dad. 

3472-3 Rolls of farlt. VV se/t Answere in and toall such 
Writte and Writtes, Bille and Hilles,..perleynyng any of the 
premisses, 1935 Lyspisay Safrre 33554 My coaltis, and my 
offrands, With all that dois perteine my benefice. 1553 11 
Mattl. Cl. Alise. (1859) 1. 41 note, 1, wyth all fiteindis per- 
tening me. 1628 (¢7t/e ef ALS.) Hooke of the Land per- 
leyninge the Famyly of the ‘Iwysdens in Kent. 

+4. ‘The ard pers. sing. impcrsonally, and the 
pres. pple. were used in the phrases as feréalts lo, 
as pertaining to = as regards, as concerns, in 
regard to, in relation to. O4s. (or arch.) 

1526 Tinpare Aom, iv. 1 Abraham oure father, as pertayne 
inge [so 16115 188 A. . according] to the flesshe. 
dfed, ix. 9 Gyftes and sacrifives are offered which cannot 
make them that minivter patfect, as pertaynyage to [1881 
ALY. as touching] the conscience. 1568 Binz \ Bishops’) 
Nout. ix. 3 My kiasmen as parteyneth to the fleashe, 

Hence Pertaining z4/.s0. (also pl. in coner. 
sense = * belongings’) and A/V. a. 

aso Percivatn Sp. Dict., Pertrnencia, perteining. 2869 
Rusun‘ii. Won. Suffrage v. go ‘Vhese things are duly con- 
sidered as pertainings of a woman's lot, 1889 “fectricat 
Rev, 29 Nov. 607/1 Seven houses and theie pertainings. 
1898 E. Priutrorts Childr. of alist uv, Vhe pertaining 
farm already had a tenant. 

Pertainment, sare. 
belonging, an appurtenance. 

1897 Contemp, Rev. Sept. 415 [They] possess some of the 
finest pertaiaments of the human race. 

Pertake, Pertane, Perte, Pertene, Per- 
tener, obs. forms of Pantake, Partan (crab), 
Part, PERTAIN, PARTNER. 

+ Perte‘rebrate,v. Os. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perterebrdre to bere through, f, PER- 1 + 
terebrare to bore.] trans. (See quots.) 

3623 Cocxeram, Pertercbrate, to wimble 1656 Roent, 
Perterebrate, ta peirce or bore thorow with a wimble. 

So + Perterebra‘tion, a boring throngh, 

1658 Pawurs, Pertereération. a boring through with 
awimble, Hence in Bailey, Johnson, aad mod. Diets.] 

+Perterrify, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. PER- 2 + 
Terniry, after L. perterrefacéve to frighten 
thoroughly.J  /rans. ‘Vo terrify thoroughly, 

3623 Cocxeran, Pericrific, to fright. 

Perterych, obs. ferm of PARTRIDGE, 

+ Pertexed, pf/.a. Obs. rare? [ad, L. per- 
text-us, pa. pple. of pertexdre to weave throughout.] 

1623 Cockeram, Pertexed, weaued out, 

Perteyne, Perteyner, -or, obs. ff. Pertaty, 
PARTNER. 

Perthite (p3:ipait). Afiz. [Named by .T. 
Thomson (1832) after Perth, Ontario, where found: 
see -I1TE!.] (See quot. 1868.) 

1832 C. U Suerann Alin. 1 232 (Chester) 1863 Dana 
Adin, (ed. 5) 356 Perthite, a flesh-red aventurine feldspar, 
consisting of interlaminated alhite and orthoclase. 4 

Hence Perthitic a., pettaining to, resembling, 
or containing perthite. Ta ood. Dicts. 

Pert!, pertie, obs. forms of Party. 

+ Pertical, a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. pertical-ts, 
f. pertica pole, Percu st.2] Of, pertaining to, 


[f prec. +-sleNT.] OA 


PERTINACY, 


or done by means of the measuring-tod or sur- 
veyor's staff, 

1625 Norven England Pref. Addr., For want of perticall 
demensuration, 1 have heene enforced to borrow the liclpe.. 
of mine owne maps. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Mertical, 
belonging to, or serving for a Peich or Pole. me 

Pertieat, -e, Perticular, -er\e, Pertiliche, 
obs. ff. Partreate, Parricubar, PERTLY, 

+ Pertinace, a. Ofs. Also 5 -nax. [a. OF. 
fertinace, also fertinax (14-15the.), in Et. fer- 
finace, Sp. fertinas, adil. pertindx, -deent very 
tenacious, f. Pen- 44 fenax tenacious) =next. 

14.. in Ret, Ant. Lo tg2 Olde maisteres wir nozt bisie ne 
pettinacez in sckyng and serchyng of this fursaide cure. 
3491 Caxton I ifas Patr. (We de W. 1495) 1 gor/t Seeyng 
that he was pertynax & obstynate, 

Hence + Pertinacely auc., pertinacions!y. 

3526 filer, Perf (Wide W. 1531 224 Pertynaccly expown- 
yhuge the holy scripture wrong, they fell in to heresyes. 

Pertinacious ( pininéfos\,a. Also 7 -atious, 
7-8 -aceous. [i. L. ferdsaded-, stem of fertiadx 
(see PERTINACE) + -oUs.] Persistent or stabboru in 
helding to one’s own opinion or design ; resolute; 
obstinate. Clnefly as a bad quality. 

1626 Meave in Klhs Orig, Lett, Seri. 111. 224 You will 
perceive my 1 ord Digby's pettinacivus importunity to come 
to Parliament. 41635 Nacxtox #ragu. Neg. (Arb) 20 
Given to any violent or pertinuious dispute. 1655 Felten 
Ch. Histoutvic $43 To dispight them, who are. pertina- 
cious worshippers of one God. 1794 Suniwan Waie Vat 
Vo rgt Hertina cous bigetry may chose to adhere to it. 
1805 Mosiire Zs. t. iv. 55 As pertinacious as ivy climbing 
awall, a 1869 Micavtay Miog, (1867) 16 Atterbury became 
the most factioas and pertenacious of all the opponents of 
the government. ; 

b. Obstinately or persistently SHec. 
of disease, cte., not yielding to treatment. 

1646 H. Lawnnnce Coun: Augedls Go Put them into a 
perlinatious and censtant state of ill, 1675 Griw 17 
Zasts Piants v.86 The Barque of the Ruot. impresse 
pertinaccons and dittusive Taste. 1684 tr. Monet s Mer. 
Camfpit. vat. 279 Lhe Flax..ts sometimes so perlinaceous, 
that it is impossible to stop it. @ 1785 Grover clthenaés 1, 
Recumbent, aot reposing, there Consumes the hours in 
pertizacious woe, Which sheds no tear, 1878 Lrownixc 
Hocts Croisic alia, Its pertinactous hues Mnst face. 

Pertinaciously (pSitinéfas:i), ave. [f. prec. 

+-LY%J In a pertinacious manner; resolutely; 
persistently 5 obstinately, stubbornly. 

1637-50 Row /fist. Aérk (1842) 58 The Assemblic con- 
cemmnes this proposition as erronevus, false, and, if perdina- 
ciouslie maintained, hereticall. 1781 Heme frdac, Morals 
i. 1 Disputes with Persons, pertinaciously obstinate ia their 
Principles, are, of all others, the aust inksoie. — 1830 
V'Isratu Chas. /, 1, v.66 He kept cantivusly and per- 
tinacionsly to the laws. 1876 HMortaxn Sev. Oaks xi. 145 
te returned and returned again so pertinaciously that hey 
was glad to order his horses and ride to the factory. 

Pertina’ciousness, [See -xess.] — next. 

3651 Jur. ‘Vavion floly Mying ¥. viii. (zi) 249 Fearing 
lest the pertinaciousness of her Mistress Sorrows shou'd 
cause her Fvil co revert, or her Shame toappionch. aazit 
Kex Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 UV. 200 In a mistaken way 
With Pertinaciousness 1 stray. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
xix, The pertinucipusness with which Mr. Levert adiicred to 
his opinion. : 

Pertinacity (psitine'siti). [a. F. pervinacit! 
(1419 in Godef.), ad. L. type *ferténdci/ds (perth, 
in med.L, for fertindcia’, in mod.lt. fertinacitd 
(cf. L. femdcia and tendcirds), f. 1. portinde-cm : 
sce Pentinace.] ‘Fhe quality of being pertinaciors ; 
resolute or stubboin adherence, as to an opinion, 
purpose, design, course of action, ele.; persistency ; 
usually in a bad sense: peiverse obstinacy er stub- 
bornness ; evil persistence. 

1gog AtKYNSON Ir De /utitatione 1. ix. 159 Ut is a syane 
of pertynacite & pryde. 1570-6 Lamnanve Peramd, Keut 
(1862) 179 ‘Thomas Becket. having by froward disobedience 
and stubborne pertinacitie, provoked King Henrie the 
Seconde to indignation against him. ¢1620 Moryson /fé. 
iw. v. iv. (1903) 482 The mere Irish... have singular and 
obstinale pertinacity in retayning theie old mavners and 
Customes, | 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosg's Compé, Woman i. 9 
Constancy ts but for good things, pertinacity for the bad. 
31759 Jounson /dler No. 55 P 3,1 have collected materials 
with indefatigable pentinacity. @ 1832 Mackixtosu Rez, of 
1688, Wks. 1846 II 87 The pertinacity of the hectic. 1845 
Sarau Austin Hanke's dist. Ref iv. i. VL. 343 The im- 
perialists cariied on the siege of Marseilles with great per- 
tinacity. 1880 Havcuton /"4ys. Geog. iii, 118 The propriety 
of the term is shewa by the pertinacity with which the lines 
AA and CC cling to thg water and avoid the land. 

+ Pertinacy. O¢s. Also7 -tenacy. [=Pr., 
It, Sp. pertinacia, ad. L. pertindcia, {. per tindx, 
-dcent: see PERTINACE. Cf. pree.] = PERTINACITY: 
being the earlier word; ve1y common in 17the, 
Mostly in an evil sense. 

61386 Cuaucean Pars. T, #330 Pertinacie is whan man 
deffendeth hise folies and trusteth to muchel in his owene 
wit. 1387-8 'T. Usk Zest. Loven. i. (Skeat) I. 46 Holy faders 
.. proved. .her pertinacie todistroy. 1548 Unatt, ete. Eras. 
Par, Matz. xii. 71 The pertinacye and stubbernesse of the 
Tewes, 1577 Harrison £nglasl it. i (1827) 1. 17 In cases 
of heresie, pertinacie, contempt, and such like. 1605 B. 
Jonson Volpone tw. ii, My breeding is not so coarse..to oflend 
with pertinacy. 3656 Brount Glossogr, Pertinacy ..some- 
times..taken in the good part for perseverance, constancy. 
3686 Goan Celest, Bodies i. iii. 192 Justifying it self by the 
Pertinacy of the Constitution throughout all the ‘Term. 
1751 Affect, Narr. of Wagcr o6 Reflecting on..the Disgrace 


continuing ; 


arising to himself, by his Ignorance and i 
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PERTINATE. 


+ Pertinate, a. Os. [An irreg. formation, 
perh, on the mistaken analogy of ¢atimiate, tnit- 
macy, and the like; or originating in a misreading 
of fertinace.) = PERTINACE, PERTINACIOUS, 

¢1534 1. Theosoco in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. an. VIL 128 
This Friar..yn bis symple opynnion somwhat pertynate. 
1545 Jove Zap. Dan, vi. 88 Oh how pentinate and styfe 
are the vngodly lawers and act makers. 1558 LyNDESAV 
Monarche 5730 All pertinat wylfall Arratykis. 

Hence + Pe'rtinately adv. = PERTINACIOUSLY. 

cr1400 Apol. Loll. 4z To defend contrary pertinatly is 
heresy, contrary to pe feip, 1545 Jove Lp. Day. xii. 211 
These abominacions when thei be defended pertinatly of 
the enemies of the gospel, then their stifnecked pertinacie 
inflammeth discordis. ; 

Pertinence (psutinéns). Also 5-6 -tenaunce, 
6 -tenance, -tynense. [In sense 1, a. OF. par- 
tenance, partinance, pertinence, f. partenanl, pr. 
pple. of partenir to belong; cf. PURTENANCE ; in 3, 
from PERTINENT: see -ENCE.] 

+1. Something which belongs or is an appendage 
lo another larger thing ; = PurTENANCE, APPURTE- 
NANCE 1 and 2. Ods. a. Law, An adjunct to 
property: cf. PERTINENT sd. a. 

1438-50 tr. /Figelen (Rolls) VILE 509, 1, Henricus, duke.., 
clayme and take..the crowne of Vnglonde with the per- 
tinence. 1455 Aolls of Parlt. V. 3320/1 Vhe manvir of Whit- 
gift, with the pettinences, 1525 Tinnate Mary. Vetes on 
Matt. xiv. 1 Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 233 Jewry, with her 
pertenance, was then divided into four lordship 

tb. The offal of a carease; = PURTENANCE 2, 

1535 Covernanr Ered xii. g His heade w! his fete and 

pertenaunce [Aps’., Geneva, 1611 purtenance]. 
te. pf. Belongings, appendages, trimmings of a 
dress. Obs. 

1558 fur, Ch. Surrey (1869) 32, j vestement of blacke 
dantaske with the perty nenses. 

+2. ‘The fact of pertaining or being attached éo, 
Obs. rare. 

. 1611 Cuapuan fdfad xiv. 434 Wounding him in that part 
«. Betwixt the short ribs aad the bones that to the triple gut 
lave pertinence. 

3. ‘The fact of being pertinent; = PERTINENCY 1. 

1659 H. Tuornpike IAs (1846: TL 665 Vhe agreement of 
them with othercupies, together with the .. pertinence of sease. 
@ 1693 Sout isé Serus. on Kecles, vo 2 Serm. 1737 U1. g6 A 
due ordering of our words..; which is done by pertinence: 
and brevity of expression, 1837-9 Hatran //ist, Acton, 
vu § 8 Montucila calls him [Conmandin] the model of com- 
mentators for the perlinence and sufficiency of his notes. 

Pertinency (ps aunénsi), (tL. perdincut-cn 
PERTINENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. ‘The quality of being pertinent or pertaining to 
the matter in hand; relevancy ; appositeness. 

1598 Fiori, Pertencnza, pertinency. 1603 — JJonlaignes. 
xx¥. (1632) 73 Making choice of his reasons, loving perti- 
nency, and by consequence brevitie. @ 1652 J Ssitu Sed. 
Disc. vii. 316 Because of their pertinency and psefulness in 
the matter now in hand. 1701 Norris fdead World t. vi. 
320 The pertinency of it to our present concern, 1794 PaLey 
Evid i. tic we 1.1817) 354 SUE less is there ofepertinency 
in Mr. Hume'seulogium. 1865 Cartvie FredhGes, xxi, vil. 
1872) X. 123 Innumerable things, of no pertinency to us, are 
wearisumely told. i 

tb. With 4/7. An instance of this, Ods, 

1654 Winttock Zoofendia 208 On ovcasion to draw ont 
Perninencies to someemergent. 1665 Winer “ord’s Prayer 
Preauble, Made forth explicitely in every Essential and 
Circumstantial pettinency thereof, 

+2. = PERTINENCE 1, APPFURTENANCE 1, Oés. 

1654 G. W. tr. Cowel’s 1us2. 103 Nor cana prescription be 
of those pertinencies whose principles have not a perpetuall 
and durable continuance, [1872 KE. W. Roperison ?f fst. 
#ss. 127 Vhe thanage of Kintore which was made over in 
1375 ‘saving the pertinencies | perdinencé/s| and our kanes* 
by Robert iL to Joke de Dunbar, Earl of Moray.) 

Pertinent (psninént), a.and sé. Also 6 par-. 
[Ultimately from L. pertinént-eut, pr. pple. of per- 
“inére 10 PERTAIN; but in early use immed. a. 
OF, partenant (1246 in Godef.), fertenant, pr. 
pple. of OF. partenir; the latinized periinent is 
ested by Hatz.-Darm. from Chr. de Visan ¢ 1400.] 

A. adj, +1. Pertaining or belonging (20): a. as 
a possession, dependency, or appendage; b. as 
a part, constituent, or function. See PERTAIN v. 1. 

1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 11/1 Les autres terres, purtinauntz 
a Villebury.]  ¢1407 Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 5157 Any maner 
herbe fynde,. .Greyn ur gomme, rynde and roote, Pertinent 
vuto pliysike. 1412-20 — Chron, Fray 1. vii. (1555), An yle 
to Grekes pertinent. 1586 A. Day Aug. Sveretary 1. (1625) 
32 Whatsoeuer is pertinent to fully. 1635 Swan Spec. AY. iv. 
§ 2 (1643) 63 This was a work pertinent unto the third day. 

+2. Appropriate, suitable in nature or character. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 10. iii, 51 Many peynes 
pertynent to dyuers synnes. 1423 Jas. 1 Aingis Q. cxxxviii, 
Lat me se Gif thy remede be pertynent to me, 1539 Acé 
31 Alen. Vill, c. § A.. beautifull and princely manour.. 
inete and partinent to his royall maiestie. 1367 Bice Gr. 
Forest Avj, Proper or pertinent to earths are many and 
sundrie kindes, 1658 A. Fox iurts’ Surg. m. xii. 255 
‘To apply pertinent remedies for such Symptomes. 1697 
Potrer Autig. Greece wv. xi (1715) 270 My Patents to the 
Match will not consent, Therefore desist, iC is not pertinent, 

%. Pertaining or relating to the matter in hand; 
relevant; to the point; apposite. Const. éo. 

€ 4380 Wyeiir Sed. Wks. 1. 13 Pei..seiden, pat pei hadden 
no breed, how were it panne pertinent to telle hem of sour 
dou3? 1832 Morn Confut. Findale Wks. 608/2 Lettyng.. 
the remenant passe, as nowe not pertinent properlye to this 
matter, 163 Goust God's Arrows 1. Ded. g Pertinent 
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therefore to the present times are the Treatises following. 
1647 Crarenoon fist, Keb. 1v. § 309 A most pertinent 
instance of the Tyranny, and Injustice of that time. 41713 
Etiwoov A xtodiog. (4714) 353 Books and Papets, pertinent 
to the casein Hand. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) V. 131 He 
.. prefersa few good judges who make pertinent remarks on 
the case. " i F 

B. 56, Something which pertains, belongs, or 
forms an appendage, to another; a minor pro- 
petty, appurtenance. Usually in p/. 

a. Law. (Chiefly Se.) Anything belonging to an 
estate, the ownership of which it follows. 

1396 in Scott. Antig. (1900) XIV. 217 Al his landys of the 
Mortclauch..lyand within the schyrraydome of Banfe with 
the pertinents. ¢1450 Godstew Reg. 35 The mylle of du- 
dekesford, with the pertynentis. 1495 Nols of Parit. VI. 
sot/1 The Manours of Wodstock, Hanburgh and Stonefeld, 
of the Hundred of Wotton, wih the pertinentes, in the 
Countie of Oxon’. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawrn. Fann Ep, 
Whs. (1711) 157 His said lands,. .with houses, biggings, yards, 
parts, pendicles, and pertinents thereof. 1813 N Canitsce 
Fopog. Dict. Scot. HW. sive flassendean, The Church of 
Hassendean, with ils pertinents,..were granted to Walter, 
Earl of Buccleugh. 1864 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. xv xv. 
IV, 211 Torgan and pertinents now his. 

b. generally. Belongings; apparatus; depen- 
deneies. Now Se. 

1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 103 Whiche tree he.. 
offieth..with all the fruytes & partyviecntes to the same. 
1554 Ksox fet. in Sed Writ. 0845) 337 Make not your 
members pertinents to sin. @ 1637 R. Lovenay Let, (1663) 
tri Great ones love at such solemn troubles to have their 
servants presence signifie they have such pertinents. 1774 
Pexxanr Your Sco. in 1972, 318 Boats with nets and other 
pertinents for fishing, 1854 H. Miter Sch. & Sedur xxi. 
(1858) 468 As if its thinking part had no other vocation than 
simply to take care of the mouth and its pertinents. 

Pertinently, a/7. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] Ina 
pertinent manner; suitably, appropriately ; appo- 
sitely, to the point or purpose. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 103 And to be alwaies pertinently 
good, Followes not still the greatnesse of our Blond. 1626 
T Nlawkins] Caussias Holy Crt.13 Nor yet will I touch 
what might pertinently be disputed. @ 1688 Cupwortn 
J/nannt, Mor (1731) 230 Vhis Aristotle hath observed very 
pertinently to our Purpose. 1938 Nrat ffest. Parit. WV. 4 
[Vhey] expounded some parts of the Scripture, .pertinently 
to the occasion, 1885 Sprevator 8 Aug. 1048/1 These is 
nothing new in this article, hut the points are pertinently put. 

So Pe-rtinentness, pertinence. rare. 

1727 in Banury vol. 1}. Hence in Jouxson and later Dicts. 

Pertiner, obs. form of ParTNER. 

+ Pertisngency. 0¢;. [f. as Pertincent: 
see -ENCY.] ‘The act or condition of reaching to 
so as to touch. 

1656 H. Mose Lathus Tri. (1712) 3 The Outward Senses, 
which upon the pertingency of the Object to the Sensitive 
Organ cannot fail to act. 1706 Puitowrs, Mertingency, (in 
Philos.) a reaching 10. 

+ Pertingent, a. Ods. [ad. L. perdingent em, 
pr. pple. of ferténgcre to streteh out, reaeh, extend, 
{. per through (see Per- 1)+¢éanugcre to touch; see 
-ENT.] ‘Touching; in contact ; 1eaching to. 

1656 DLoust Glossogr., Pertingent, extending, reaching 
or joyning near unto. 1658 Puittirs, fertingent lines in 
Heraldry, vide Entine, fbid., Entire pertingents, are lines 
that run the longest way of the sheilds position, without 
touching the Center. 

Pertisan, -ant, -en, -on, obs. ff. Partisan. 

Pertish (pouif\, 2. [f Pext a. + -isn! 3. 
Somewhat pert, inclined to be pert; in quot. 
¢1825, rather brisk or sharp to the taste. 

¢ 182g ffouiston Tracts 1. x\viii_12 A sup of pertish beer. 
1836 I. Hook G. Gurney 1. 287 A rather pertish, furward- 
looking young man. 

Pertition, obs, form of Partition 56. 

Pertlike (p3utloik), @ and adv... [f. Pert a. 
+ -LIKE 2a and b.] ta. ad. Pert-looking, pert. 
Obs, b. adv. Pertly, briskly, cheerfully. déaé. 

1582 Stanvuurst eacis ut (Atb.} §4 The pertlyke Greeks 
thee fland citty with ruthlesse victorye ransack, 1756 in 
Daily Chron. (19053) 7 Jan. 3/z, J saw the Countess of 
Coventry at Ranelagh. I tbink she isa pert-like husy going 
about with her face up to the sky. 

U.S. dial. 1879 Yourcer fool's Err. vii. 29 Vve managed 
to pull through thus far tollable peart-like. 

+Pertling. Oés. rare. [f. Penta. + -tixcl 2] 
A peit or sharp child. 

1581 Mutcaster Posstions xiii, (1887) 259 What a pleasure 
would the maister take in such a perfit perteling? 

Pertly (ps atli‘, adv. Forms: see PERT a. ; 
also 5 partly. [f. Pent a. + -L¥2.] In a per: 
manner. 

+1. Openly, without concealment ; plainly; evi- 
dently, manifestly. (Opposed to prizily.) Obs. 

3 . BE. Addit. PB. 244 A payne per-on put & pertly 
halden. ¢ 1350 IWill. Palerne 97 Pere pried he in priuely 
and pertiliche biholdes, 1468 A/atdon Hssex Liber By MV. 
13b (MS,), Noo ducheman ner other alion shall bere no 
manere wepyn of were, priuily ner pertly. 1533 in rote 
Rep fist. MSS. Conmm, App. v. 406 He..shuld buy or 
bargayne for the same hides pertly or oppenlye. a 1670S Pat.p- 
inc Troud, Chas. gee? He began to kythin Strathaven, 
and pertly and avowedly travelled through the country. 

+2. Expertly, skilfully ; cleverly, adroitly. Ods. 

21400 Pistill of Susan 455 Pis prophete so pertly proues 
his entent. @ 1440 Sir Fglant. 753 The worme ys slayne, 
Nhat hathe a kny3t done hyim selfe allone, peuly be my 
fay. 1640 R. Battie Canterb, Selfconvict, ii. 11 In Edine 
burgh Master Sydserfe did peartly play his part. 


PERTRANSIENT. 


3. Smartly, sharply; briskly; promptly; readily; 
quickly. Now dra/, and U.S. (chiefly in form 
pearily). 

1377 Laxoi. P. P2. B. v.23 How pertly afore be poeple 
resoun gan to preche. ¢ 1400 Destr. Frey 1033 ‘Lo Pelleus 
pertly pen past heagayne 1450 Cast. Hersev. 1598 Perfor, 
spede now py pace pertly to jone precyouse place. 1610 
Suaks. Zenp. w.i. 58 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, 
«Oppear, and pertly. 

B. 1515 Scot. Field 109 The King was glade of that 
golde,..And promised him full peertly, his part for to take. 
1596 Dataymece tr. Lesdie's AZist. Scot. 1.163 Yhe Romanis 
persues peirtlie the flieris. 1856 G. D. Brewerton f#'ar in 
Kansas 383 ‘To ‘get along‘in a hapa yee sort of 
way, which he calls 'a-doin'-right-peartly © 1857 I. H. 
Grapstone Enolishman yt Rausas 46 Ul teach these.. 
Free-soilers a lesson right peartly. 

4, In a fotward saucy manner; boldly, auda- 
ciously ; over-confidently. 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 11215 He sat pertly bolde vp-right 
AAs man that hadde ben In his myght. 1523 CoveroaLe 
Old God & New (1534) H, ‘Yo se how pertely he percheth 
forth of his neste. 1540 Hyroe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wont, 
it. xi. § 21 Any worde or dedeof y* childe, dooen lewdely,.. 
naughtily, wantonly or piertlye. 1606 Suans. Tr. & Cr. iv. 
vy. 219 Vonder wals that pertly front your Towne,.. Must 
kisse their owne feet, 1699 Bexitey P4a/. Pref. 3x To my 
surprize he answer'd me very pertly. a@1748 Watts Educ. 
CAildren ix, The children of our age will pertly reply,..must 
we turn Puritans again? 1852 ‘Hacreray smoud Ve alll, 
“The words were said lightly and pertly by the girl. 1874C. 
Genin Life en Woods iv. 68 They carry their heads so pertly. 

+ Pertly, 2. Ods. [f.Perta@. + -L¥1.] 7 Ex- 
perienced, skilled, expert. 

1465 in Tytler //ést. Scot. (1864) H. 388 Lord fleming sal 
adwis the kyngat al his pertly power wyththis gud cunsail. 
1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 51 Translated 
by his toyle from the Parrish good man Webbe, ..to a 
pertly Gentleman in the Court. 1996 DaLeyopte tr. Lesdie’s 
Hist, Scot. vt. 31g Duncan, King Malcoline his bastard sone, 
aman..stout, bauld and perthe. 

Pertness (p51tnés). 
The quality of being pert. 

+1. Smariness or elegance of person; beauty. 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 9205 On what wise in this world wilne 
shold 1 hir..Of Rent, & of Riches, rankir pan I, And passes 
of pertnes puce wemen all? . ‘ 

2° Briskness, liveliness, sprightliness, confidence. 

1s6o0 Rottanp Crt, Venus uu. 30 Ane spark of peirtnes in 
his breist than grew. 1616 Nodlock's Lect. Passion Ep. 
Ded., He was dumb before the earthly judge that thou 
might have boldness and peartnesse in thy prayers. 1941 
Watts /uprow. Mind 1, There is indeed amongst them 
a lively pertness, a parade of literature. 

U.S. diaz. 1885 C. F. Hotver Marvels Anim. Life 224 
‘That kinder tuck the peartness sout of ts, so to speak '. 

3. Forward holdness in behaviour or speech ; 
satteiness; smartness bordering upon impudence: 


esp. in inferiors or young people. 

1573 Twynk sExeid xu. Mmj, This peartnes Phegeus 
might not bide, nor pride of stomack bold, @ 1658 J. Durtian 
Exp Kez w iii, (9680) 67 A symptom of that peartnesse 
and impudencie. 1741 Ricttarvson famela xxiv, Provided 
she humble herself,..and is sorry for her pertness | 1773 
Mrs. Cuarone fuiprov. Adind (1774) 1L viii. 103 Nothing is 
so disgusting in youth as pertness and self-conceit. 188r 
Ruswin Love's Meinée 1. iit. § 82. 86 |The parrot] is mostly 
gay in plumage, often to vulgarity, and always to pertness. 

+4. Pungency of taste. Obs. 

1736 Geatl. Alag. 572 The Holy Well [at Malvern] drank 
on the spot leaves a pertness in the throat approaching the 
taste of brass or allum. 1777 Suerivan Sch. Scaned. ui. fil, 
Spa-water.. has all the pertness and flatulency of champagne, 


without its spirit. 

+ Perto:lerate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pertolerdre to bear out: see PER- a 

1623 CockrraM, Per folerate, to endure to the end. 

+Pertra‘ct, v.! 06s. rare. [ad. L. pertract-dre 
to feel over, handle, f. PER- 1, 2 + traciare to 
handle, treat.] To treat of (in narration). 

1548 Booroe Dyelary xiii. (1870) 264, Lwyl fyrst wryte & 
pertract of hen-egges. 1547 /drd. Pref, The which doth 
pertract howe a man shuld order him selfe. 

+ Pertra‘ct, v7.2 06s. rare. [f. L. pertract-, 
ppl. stem of perirahere to draw out or on, f. PER- 2 
+ trakére to diaw, diag.) ¢vaxs, To protract, 
prolong (time). ; ; 

1348 Hace Chron, Edw. £V 237b, He. .kepte with thein: 
a long communicacion to pertracte the tyme. 

+ Pertracta‘tion. Obs. rare—'. [ad. I. fer- 
tractdiion-em, n. of action from fertractdre: see 
Pertract v1) Handling, manipulation. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 46h The 
sharpe ossicles or bones..in the pertractatione of tbe same 
{Innb] might pricke the Fleshe. 

+ Pertra‘nsible, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L.. per- 
transiere to pass through, cross (f. PER- 1 + évans- 
ive to go across) + -BLE.] Capable of being 
traversed or passed throngh ; trayersable. 

1686 Stancey /iist. Philos. Vie (1jor) 249/1 Infinite is that 
which is pertransible without end. 

+Pertra‘nsient, a. Ofs. rare—°. [ad. 1. 
pertransient-cm, pr. pple. of pertransire: see prec.] 
Passing quite through, crossing from side to side. 

1658 Puitups, Entire pertransient, is in Heraldry a line 
which crosseth the middle of a shield, and runs diametrically 
the longest way of her position. /dfd., Snfersecants, in 
Heraldry, are pertransient lines which crosse one anotber. 
1706 fbid., Pertrausient, passing or striking through as 
a Colour does in a precious Stone. Hence 1721 in Baicev; 
1785 in Jouxson; and in mod. Dicts. 


{f. PERT @. + -NESS.] 


PERTRANSITION. 


So + Pertransi'tion, a passing through, travers- 
ing. Obs. rare—'. 

1653 R.G. ur. Bacon's list. Winds 359 Let the fifteenth 
Motion be the Motion of Pertransition, or the Motion 
according to the issues or hules by which the vertues of 
bodies are more or lesse hindred or forwarded. - 

Pertre, obs. f. Pzartres. Pertrek, -trich(e, 
-trick, -trige, -trik, etc., obs. ff. PARTRIDGE. 

+ Pertrou‘ble, v. Ods. Chiefly Sc. In 3-6 
perturble, 6 -trubil, -troubil. [a. OF. fer-, 
partroubler, {, Per- 2+ Croudbler ta TROUBLE. For 
the -¢zrb/e form (L. type *perturbulare), cf. Dis- 
TURBLE.] ‘rams. To perturb, trouble greatly, 

¢1470 Haroine Chron, uxxxv. iv (MS Ashm. 34), Fortune 
..whare men wolde ay leven in charyte Thou doste perturble 
[z.7. perturbe] wip mutabilyte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gé. 17 
For this thyng I am noo thyng perturbled in my courage. 
1513 Douctas Zxeis vi. vii. 16 ‘That..scho suld perturble 
lea. 1553 pertroubil] all the toun. 1819 W. ‘TENNant 
Pafpisiry Storm'd (1827) 38 But mair pertrubill'd was his 
case, Whan,, They cam a' round him ina fluther, 

So ¢ Pertroublance, incnial disturbance, per- 
turbation. Obs. rare". 

1513 Dovuatas nels xu xi. 119 As first the schaddvis of 
pertrublans fed. 1553 pertrnblance] Was dryve away, and 
oe semembrans ‘Ihe lycht of ressoun has recouerit agane. 

ertryche, -trycke, -tryk(e, obs. ff. l’ar- 
TRipce. Pertuisan, -zan, obs. ff. PARTISAN %. 

+ Pertund, v Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. fer- 
tund-dre, §. PER- 2 + tundére to beat, hammer.) 
trans. To break through, perforate. 

1657 Tomuxson Kenou's Disp. 206 A Pyrotick.. breaks 
the smpostume and pertunds the swellings, 

Perturb (poisab), v (a. OF. fer-, par- 
tourber, -lurber (1gthe. in Godef.), ad. L. per- 
turbare, {, Pen- 2+ (urddre to disturb, confuse. ] 

1. ¢raxs. To disturb greatly (physically or ex- 
ternally) ; to cause disorder or irregularity in; to 
unsettle, confuse, derange, throw into confusion. 
€1386 Craucer And.'s 7. 48 What folk been ye that at 
myn hom comynge Perturben [2.27 perturbe, -tourbe(n; 
Camb, MS. disturblen] so iny feste with criynge. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos i, 13 ‘Ihe force and strengthe of the 
troyians was thenne so perturbed by the pryckynge of 
fortune. 1568 Grarton Chron. TH. 69 Notyng in him 
arrogancy and wilfulnesse, in perturbyng and refusyng such 
an honest order of agreement. 1599 Jas. 1 Baora, Awpov 
To Rdr., Rash-headed Preachers, that thinke it their honour 
to contend with kinges and perturbe whole kingdomes. 
1646 Sar ‘I. Browse f’sexd. AY. vi. vi. 295 Perturbing the 
Chaldean and_gyptian Records‘with fabulous additions. 
1874 Morey Comp omise iii. 96 To perturb the pacific order 
of society either by active agitation or speculative restlessness. 

b. Astron. (Cf. PERTURBATION 2 b.) 

1879 Proctor /leas. Ways Se. iii. 68 The members of the 
sun's family: Pertuel each other's motions in a degree corre. 
sponding with their relative mass, ¢/1i/. 6) The earth plays 
- but a small part in perturbing the planetary system, 

2. To disturb greatly (mentally), to trouble; to 
disquiet, agitate, discompose. 

€1374 Cuaucer /roylus IW. 533 (961) Zit drede I moste hire 
herte to perturbe With vyulence 3if I do swych a game. 
1430 Lyps. Ali. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 No child be falce 
iniqnité Purturbed never his felicité. 1552 LyNoesay 
Monarche 5034 Gretlye it doith perturbe my mynde. 1632 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1 i, 1 do neuer feel myself per- 
turb'd With any general words "gainst my profes-ion. 1826 
Scott Woodst. v, His childish imagination was perturbed 
ata phenomenon for which he could not account, 
absol. ¢1470 [see Pertrovare), rss8 Puacr nei vi. 
Riijb, Thy greuous ghost, Perturbing in my dremes hath 
ine compeld to see this coast. 

Hence Perturbing v6/. sd. and pf/. a. 

1386 CHaucer Sompa 1. 346 Whan bat be weder is fair 
With-outen wynd, or perturbynge of Air. 1647 Warn Susi. 
Cobler 46 Distracted Nature calls for distractmg Remedies; 
perturbing policies for disturbing curcs. 1796 W, Tavior 
in Moathiy Mag. UW. 464 A mean to conjure away this 
perturbing spirit. 1862 H. Spencer First Prine. nv. § 56 
(0875) 182 The maintenance of a circular orbit by any 
celestial body, implies. .that there are no perturbing bodies. 

Perturbable, ¢. [f. Perrurs v. + -aBLe: 
cf. OF. ferturdable (14-15th ec. in Godef.).] Liable 
to be perturbed. Hence Pertu rbabi-lity. 

1800 W. Tayvior in Afonthty Mag. VIEL. 599 The char- 
acteristic feature of the Russian constitution ts the substitu. 
tion of military rank, perturbable at the will of the prince, 
to hereditary or professional distinction, 1882 Ociwvir, Per- 
turbhable, Perturbabitity, 

+ Pertu'rbance. 0és. [a. OF. *perturbance, 
f. perturbery to PERTURR: see -ANCE.] The action 
of perturbing; the fact of being perturbed ; great 
disturbance ; molestation; perturbation. 

€1407 Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 5326 And somme gaf perse- 
weraunce Ageyn al maner petturbaunce. 1426 — De Gril. 
Pilgr, 21474 And whyt E tay thus in A tance, En gret 
aAnoy and pertorbaunce. 1575 R. B. Appius & Virginiain 
Haz) Dodséey EV. 133 No let, no stay, nor ought [of] per- 
turbance. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citic of God rx. xvii. 
(titée), Peace which no peiturbances can seclude fiom the 
law of nature. a 19714 aap. Suare Sera, Wh. (1724) ELL, 
ix. 158 Some sudden passion and perturbance of mind. 

Pertuwrbancy. rare. [f. as prec.: see -ancy.] 
a. Perturbed or unsettled condition, disturbance. 
b. The action or quality of perturbing. 

1654 Eart Monu. tr. Seatfvogiio’s Warrs Flanders 216 

ty reason of the great perturhancie of the Confederate Pro- 
vinces, 1880 W. Oro in Srit, Aled. Frail. 3. Jan. 156/1 
Structures of cqual—here, perbaps, of greater—power of 
perturbancy. 
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Pertu'rbant, @. and 5d. rare. fad. L. per- | 
turbant-em, yr. pple. of perturddve to PERTURB.) 
a. adj. Disturbing. b. sé. A disturbing agent. 

1875 Newton Dict. Birds (1893) 548 Open to the influence | 
of many perturbants. 

Perturbate (see next), a. [ad. L. perturtat- 
us, pa. pple. of perturddre: sec PERTURB.) 

1. Disturbed, put out of order; in A/a/h. = IN- 
ORDINATE 4a. 

1570 Bituinestny Em fad v. def. xix, 136 This kinde of 
proportionalitie is called inordinate or perturbate. 1773 
Horsey in fal Frans, UX EV. 232 By equi-distance per- 
turbate, Ci: Cé = C6, BE 1988 T."Vavion frectus Continue. 
1. 106 The doctrine of perturbate proportions, which Apollo- 
nius has copiously handied. 1823 PrxtHam Mod Maul 1g0 
‘The perturbate mode of his operation in this field [chro- 
nology]. 1862 Toonunier Lucite 280 In 19 he defines 
ordinate proportion, and in 20.. perturbate proportion. 

2. Perturbed. 

1860 Russet Diary in dadia 1 294 How dreary is a siege 
unless when the enemy are active and stiong, and niake 
one uneasily perturbate. 
Perturbate, vw. rare. (Kor pronunciation, 
see CONFISCATE, COMPENSATE.) [f. ppl. stein of 
L. ferturtdre to PERTURB.)  /eaus. = PERTURB. 
Hence Perturbated, Perturbating ffi. ad/s. 

1547 Boorpe Brew. Health cxix 45 Vhe humour dis- 
cendynge, doth perturbate the hert. 1631 J. Dong J45utor on 
5 Happy is hee whose Mind is not perturbated beyond his 
Reason. 1771 Mes. Gairenin Jf ist. Lady Barton \. 84 The 
distresses a my perturbated mind. 1790 WitonoKk in 
fA Trans. UX X. 528 Lhis lastementioned perturbaring 
force vanishes. 1891 Sin R. Batt /ee clge 78 Unaltered 
insofar,.asthe more important clas» of perturbating effects 
re concerned. | 
Perturbation (paitzibélfan),  [a. OF. fer- 
turbacion (14th cin Littré), ad. L. pevturtaion-en, 
n. of action [ ferturéére to PERTURB.) 

1, The action of perturbing ; the fact or condition 
of being perturbed; disturbance, disorder, com- 
motion; mental agitation or disquietude; trouble. 
€1374 Cuaccer Barth. i. prov. 16 (Camb, MS), Thilke 
passyuns bat ben woxen hard in swellynge by perturbasyoruns 
ffluwyng in to thi thowht. ¢ 1380 Weeute Sed Wes. TV, gor 
Freris ben cause..of perturbacioun in Cristendom, 1460 
Rolts of Partt. V. 382/2 Outrageous and ynimesurable per. 
turbation and vivlence of the peas. 1gs5 Se. siets Mary 
(1824) LE. soo/1 Gif ony wemen or vtheis .. singandt makis 
Seneca to the ues liegis in the passage throw 
Surrowisand vthers landwart townis, rgs9qSnaxs. Asch. ///, 
v. iit, 161 Richard, thy Wife,..Now fillks thy sleepe with 
perturbations, 1667 Mitton #. 2. x. 113 Love was not 
in thir looks, .. but apparent guilt, And shame, and per-s 
turbation, and despaire. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xiii, The 
Perturbation of my Mind was very gieat. 1870 J. H. New- 
MAN Gram, Assent tev. 105 These various perturbations of 
mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience. 

2. Disturbance of the regular order or coutse ; 


irregular variation, disorder, 

1567 MarLer Gr, Forest 10 Auaylable against diseases and 
consumption of the Splene, and other perturbations Melan- 
cholike, 162x Durton Aare, Med. ‘Io Rdr. (1624) t4, I require 
a fauourable censure of all faults omitted... Perturbations 
of Tenses, numbers fete.]. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ve 
85 The magnificence of the world admits of some perturba- 
tions; not Lo say, requires soine variety. 1848 Mitt /’o4 
éicon. wi. iii, § 2 Perturbations cf value during a_ period 
which cannot exceed the..time necessary for altering the 
supply. 1881 Huxtey in Matere a Sug. 3431/1 Disease .. 
is a perturbation of the normal activities of a living body. 

b. lséron. The devialion of a heavenly body 
from its theoretically regular orbit, caused by the 
attraction of bodies other than its primary, or by 
the imperfectly spherical form of the latter, 

1812 Woopnouse Asdson. xix. 216 The perturbation of the 
Earth caused by the attracting force of the Moon and | 
planets, 1834 Mas. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc iit. (1849) 
25 Neptune producesa periodical perturbation in the motion | 
of Uranus, 1853 Heascuec Pop. Leet, Se. iii, $ 25 (1873) | 
ivy The calculation of the planetary perturbations .. bad 
then been brought to great perfection. ba 

3. A cause or factor of disturbance or agitation, 

1597 Suans. 2 Hea. /V, ww. v.23 Why doth the Crowne 
lye thee, vpon his Pillow, Reing so troublesome a Ved- 
fellow? © pollish’d Perturbation! Golden Care! 3614 R. | 
‘Vaivor flogye fats fost Pearle vy, G ij, Cressus royal setfe 
».is not tortured there as Poets feine With molton Gold and 
sulphnie flames of fire Or any such molesting perturbation. 

Perturba'tional, a. [I. prec. + -si.] Of, 
pertaining to, or ol the nature of perturbation. H 

1849 Herscuee Asérov. Pref. 5 That very delicate and 
obscure part of the perturbational theory, 1881 Afhenzrnt 
No, 28x. 343/10 .\ pertarbational inequality of two hundred 
and forty years’ period in the motions of the earthand Venus. 

+ Perturba‘tious, a. Oér. rave—'. [f. Pen- 
TURBATION: see -loUs.] Causing perturbation ; 
characterized by disturbing. 

1630 Tavtor (Water P.) //eanens Bless. & Earths loy 
Wks. at. 1316/1 And for the anoyding af the troublesnme- | 
nesse of Roats and Wherries,and other perturbations multi- 
tudes there was a lists or bounds, made with Lighters, 
Hoye... and other great Loates, to the number of 250 or 
thereabouts. { 

Perturbative (pais ubiativ, p3utzibeitiv), 2. 
(ad. late L. perlerdbativ-us, £. ppl. stem of perta- 
éaze to PERTURB: see -1Ve.}) Causing or apt to cause 
perturbation or disturbance. /'rturbaltve Junc- 
tion (Astron.), a function expressing the potential 
of the attractions which cause perturbation in the 
motion of a planet: see PERTURBATION 2b, 


PERTUSSIS. 


1638 Gen. Demands conc, Covenant 7 All such bands are 
declared to be seditious, and perturbative of the publick 
peace, 1823 Ana. Keg. 176 Journals edited in a manner 
not lessdangerous and perturbative. 1833 Hexscuen Aston. 
xi. 321 Vhe perturbative effect in this case. .is equal to the 
whole attraction of the moon on the earth, 1881 Nasese 
XXV.72 Development of the principal part of the pertust.. 
tive function, 

Perturbator (psutvibita:), Now rare. [a. 
late J. perturbator Ambrose, Sulpicius Severus’, 
agent-n, f. Aerterbdre to PERTURB: perh. through 
OF. perturdateur (1418 in Godef. Comfl).J A 
disturber, troubler; = PERTCRBER. 

31539 Cromwrnt in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) EL. ity 
To be bruted suspected or noted as a pertinbatonr of peas. 
1657-83 Evrus //ist. Avtig. (1850) I 259 ‘The no be 
perturbators vf the quirt and beauty of that Christi. a 
charity. 19753 Scots Wag. XV. 60/2 Perturbators of the 
public repose 1848 fraier's Mag, MXXVIL 392 ‘That 
perturbator of kingdoms. .the terriile Palinerston. 

Perturbatory powiabatoti;, a. rare. [1 
prec., or 1. pertarbat-, ppl. stem of ferfurddre to 
PERTURB: see-ory 2] a. adj. Having the qnalty 
of perturbing ; perturbative. b. 56. A name given 
to the alleged power of certain persons to defe 
a divining-rod, or the ke, by magnetic or other 
influence residing in their fingers, 

1856 JN. Fount Jeénec. Met. (1880) 139 Not to conti + 
perturbatory measures with a view to promote absos 
too long 1885 Fraud Franklin Insti. beboui2 The 
penturbatory is a high degiee of eapansive, and the . tive 
perlurbatory in like manner a powerful compressive. 

Perturbatress. sare. [See-uss.] A fema’ 
peiturbator or disturber. So Perturba trix [2. 1. 
ferturlatrix, fem, of pertie tator]. 

1623 Wonrortirn Jarrow fr. Tongue 323/2 Beaune .- 
the Perturbatresse of publicke Peace. 1730-6 Battry (ful. 
Lerturtateix, (a disturber, & troublesome person} int} 
Temale sex. 3882 Oita (Annandale), ferries Patria. 

Perturbed (paitsubd, poet. -bed,, pple. [1 
Pertors 7 + -ED 1] Disquicted, agitated, rest- 
less: confused, deranged. 

1512 //edyas in Thoins 2) ove Row 1828) 1. 45 Matabra: © 
was ful sorye and perturbed of these tidings. 1602 Sitass. 
Mam, i. ¥. 183 Rest, rest, perturbed Spirit, 1656. t:. 
flodles Blew, Pitas. (1839) 166 Whether the proportion 
in both orders be successively answerable to une another, 
Which is called) ordinate proportion, or not successive: 
answerable, which is cilled perturbed proportion. 1799 
Kirwan Geel, £55. 233 The perturbed state of the strate. 
1871 Macoure Wore. J atazos Nik gg The perturbed spirit 
ut the spectator is calmed. ; ; F 

Hence Pertwrbedly (-édli) adv., in a perturbed 
manner, confusedly, distractedly. 

1842 Lytron Zanon? ti, Masic.. wanders perturbedly 
though the halls and galleries of the nemory. 1860 W. 
Cotttns Wom. Warte 1 iii, Perturbedly picking up the 
bioken pieces ofa teacup, 

Perturber (paitiubon. [f Pertoune sz. +-Enl] 
A disturber, troubler. 

1485 Nolls of Parlt, VI. 29511 Many evill doers, and per- 
turbers of the pees. 21533 Lo. Hernxers Gold. BAL. 
lured. (1546) Hiiij b, ‘Yo put awaie the perturbers of peace. 
1602 T. Fitzurrnkrr pol. 13 Perturbers, and enemies of 
the common wealth, @1zoo in Grant Sirgh Sch. Sioe.. 
(1876) 4 v. 195 [Forbidding them to be] pertarbers, vagiers 
—(wandering fiom place to place] 

Perturble, variant ol PERTROUBLE Oés. 


Perturbment. rave. [f PERTURR Y. + MENT. 
Cf. OF. ferturtement (1300 in Gocef.).)  Ve:- 
turbing, perlurbation. 

rgor IT.S. Merriman I edved Glove v, He had travclledl 
without perturbinent, 

Pertu'sate,@. Bot, rare. [f. as next + -aTe 2] 
‘Pierced at the apex’ (Websler 1879). 


Pertuse (patizs),a. rare. [ad. L. pertiis-w, 
pa. pple. of ferézazdcre to puch or bore into a hole, 
f. Per- 1 + dusedére to beat, hammer.) 

1, (See quot.) ; 

1721 Baits, Perduse, beaten to Pieces, bored thro’, having 
Holes. 

2. Bot. Of a leaf: sce quots. 

18a8-32 Weaster, Pertuse, Pertused..2. In botany, fail 
of hollow dots on the surface, asa leaf. 1866 7eas. fol., 
Pertuse, having slits or holes. 1887 in Nicholson's Diet. 
Cardening. 

5o Pertu‘sed a. = prec. : 

1755 Jounson, Pertused, bored, punched, pierced with 
hae Diet, (CL. quot. 2721 in Pertuse u) 1828-32 [see 
Pervuse 2]. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Mertusus, . Bos. 
npplied to leaves that are pierced with large holes and di-- 
tributed irregularly... : pertused, 

+ Pertu'sion. 04s. fad. late L. fertasidu-cm, 
n. of action from fertundére : see prec.] 

1. The action of punching or boring. | ae 

21735 ARBUTHNOT db, The manner of opening a vetu in 
Hippocrates's time was by stabbing or pertusion, as it is per- 
formed in horses, 

2. A hole punched or bored. : 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 470 And the better, if some few Per- 
tusions be made in the Pot, 1657 Ausren fruit Trees i. 
19 Not so much because of the pertusions or holes in the Pot. 


Pertussal (paita'sal), 2. [irreg. f next + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to pertussis or hooping-cough.- 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1905 Brit. Med. Frni. 25 Feb. 452 
His work on Pertussal Glycosuria. 

| Pertussis (paity'sis). a/t. [mod.L., f. Pen- 
4 + lusstis cough.} = Hooprinc-coucu. 


PERUKE. 


{1772 T. Kirxtano (¢itde) Dissertatio Inaug. de Pertussi.] 
1999 Hoorer Sled. Pret., Pertussis, the hooping cough. 
1880 Garroo & Baxter Mat. Jed. 361 Spasmodic coughs, 
as pertussis and asthma, 

Perty, Pertycion, Pertyculer, Pertyner, 
obs. ff. Party, Partition, PARTICULAR, PARTNER. 

Peruke (pérk), sd. Forms: 6-7 perruke, 
6-9 perruque, 7 perruck, -ueke, perru’ke, 
perrueq; 6 perug, 7 perucke, 6- peruke, 
pernque. See also other early forms under PERt- 
wic. fa. F. Jerregae (end of 1gthe., in Diez and 
Littré), ad. It. ferruca ov farrucea, of obscure 
otigin, Cf Romanian Jardg, Sp. peluca, Py. 
pernca, -ugua, in same sense; also Sardinian f7- 
fucca, Lomb. felich shock, lock, or large tuft of 
hair, Piedm. flick, Genoese fe//ucco Nair, thread. 
Generally conjectured to be derived from L. pilus, 
It. pelo, OF. fed hair; but the phonetic difficulties 
are considerable: see Diez and Littré; Iatz.- 
Darm. say ‘origin unknown’, 

“The earlier Eng. stress was pe'rrahe, found in verse dowa 
to 1812; but Cotton has peru ‘he @ 1659.) 

+1. A natural head of hair, Uds, [So F. fer- 
rugue in 16the J 

1848 Exvot Dict , Capitlamentienr. the heare of a mannes 
head ,.a perruke. 1590 C'ress Pumbrokr stadunre 1284 
Who... Is not amazed at Perruque gray Olde rustie Charon 
weareth, es 

2. (In early use, distinguished as a fadse or arti- 
fital peruke.) A skull-cap covered with hair so 
as to represent the natural hair of the head; a 
periwig or wig. (In quot. 1661-2 app. a ‘heart- 
lreaker’.) 

(Fairholt makes the Jerade 'a less cumbrous article ‘ thaa 
the penwig, which ‘came into fashion in the time of 
Charles 11°; but the name is found 120 years earlier than 
that, and identical in sense with peritesy.) 

1565-73 Courer hesaurus, Capilamentum.., a false 
petroke, 1g81 Mutcasier /'osrtvons xxnis. (1837) 201 She 
-emust needes haue an vanaturall perug, to set forth her 
fanour, where her owne [hair] had been best. 1606 Hottaxn 
Svrton, 228 Weaiing by reason of thin haire a perrucke 
[vrargén} Or counterfeit cap of false haire. 1613 Havwirp 
Norm. ings 281 When their owne hair failed, they set arti+ 
ficiall Petuques, with loug locks upon their heades, 1645 
Us. Danteh foens Wks. (Grosart) 11.63 My Perru’ke is as 
neat An Equipage as might Becomea wooer. @ 1659 Corton 
Burlesgue Gt frest Poewis (1089) 99 Perukes new stuck so 
fim and stedfast, They all were riveted to headfast 1661-2 
Peevs Diary 24 Mar, By and by comes La Helle Pierce to 
see my wife, and to bring her a pair of peruques of hair. 
31668 Fivenyn Corr. 27 Aug, The use of theif monstrous 
Perrucqgs. 1757 Wrs.ev U4, (1872) IX. 230 A fair peruke 
may adom a weak head. 3812 Comni ficturesgue WW. 
(Chandos! 14 His chin well shaved, his peruke dressed, 
1852 Tusckesay Zsmead iv, Perruques of different colours. 
fad. Wav, The generals in their perukes aiade way for 
him. 1878 ProwsinGc Poets Crosse baxx, If it be worthy 
piaives or rebukes, My poem, from these Forty old pernkes? 

b. A (heraldic) representation of a peruke. 

1610 Getto dferaldry wn xxv. (1611) 174 He beareth 
argent a cheneron gules between three pernques sable, 

3. attrib, and Comb., as peruke-black, -mai. 

1654 Gayton /Urcs. Notes wi. xiii. 159 Mr. Barber..was a 
Perruke-man by profession. 1713 Swit Preuzy J. Denais 
Wks. 1755 LIL. 1. 145 Mr. John Dennis.,snatched up a 
peruke-bluck that stood by the bedside. 

Ilence Peru‘keless a., without a peruke. 

1875 Dowpen Shats., fis Mind § strt vit. 346 That a 
most Christian king should each morning receive his peruke 
inserted upon acane through an aperture of his bed-curtains 
is entirely correct ; for the valet cannot retaiu faith in a pee 
rukeless grand monarch. 

Peru‘ke, v. rare. 
furnish with a peruke. 

1669 Address hopeful young Gentry Eng. 32 Observe 
how fashion has prevail'd against nature ta perruque all 
compleaions with the fairest hair. 

Perwked, a. [(.Perukesd.+-ep°%.] Wearing 
a peruke, haviag a pernke on: 

1632 Massincer Aland of Hon 1.ii, He bas been all this 
morning In practice with a peruked gentleman-usher 2856 
Kave Sir J. Makobn 1. xiil. 343 Loid Lake in (ull uniform 
+;powdered and peruqued 1838 Carivin dredk. Gt Vie 
vi TI. 97 The little peruked tibanded high gentleman, 

Peru‘ke-ma‘ker. A wig-maker. 

a1697 Aunrev Lizes, Gregory (0898) I. 274 Gregorie, 
famous peruq-maker, buryed at St. Clement Danes church. 
1753 Hocartu Anal. beauty vi. ry A Roman general, 
dress‘d by a modein tailor and ee e-maker for tragedy is 
a comic figure. 1817 tr, Boméict's dtayidn § Mozart 225 
Chance threw in his way a peruke-maker, 7 


Pernkier (pervtkivs). rave. [Anglicized form 
of Pernugurer.] Awig-maker. Hence Perukie:r- 
ship (so/ce-wi.), the office or art of a wig-maker. 

1822 Pyne Mine & Wadluurs (1824) 11. iv. 26 It certainly 


was a skilful piece of pernkicrship. 1892 W. B. Scott 
Antobtog. Notes 1. 44 On one side was a perukicr with an 


imposing assembly of lawewigs. 

Perule (perivl:. Bot, [a. I. pérule, ad. mod. 
L. féruda, dim. of pera, a. Ge. mapa purse, wallet.) 
ta. The covering ofa seed. Ols. b. Applied, after 
Mirbel and Zuccharini, to the sealy covering of a 
leaf-bud. ¢. Applied, after L. C. Richard, to a 
kind of sac formed Ly the adherent bases of the 


two lateral sepa's in certain Orchidex. 

1825 Haminton Dict. Perms Art, Perule, in Botany, the 
cover of a seed. 1856 Hexstow Lot, Diet, 143 Pernta (a 
little pouch}, a sac lurmed in some Orchidex by the pro- 


[f. prec. sb.]}  /vazs. To 
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fonged and_united bases of [wo of the segments of their 
perianth, The caplike covering of buds, formed by the 
abortion of their outer leaves. 1866 / reas. Sot., Perule, 
the covering of a leaf-bud furmed by scales; also a pro- 
jection in the flower of the orchid» formed by the calarge- 
ment of two lateral sepals. : 

Hence Pe‘rulate a., having a perule. 


1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Perusable (pérazib'l), @ [f Penusev. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being perused. 

1829 Bantuam Justice & Cod, Petit. Advt.g tn this way it 
[printed matter] 1s perusable by any number of persons at 
the same tine, 184§ Slackw. Mag. LVL 374 The 
Rosciad is..not uow perusable withuut an accompanying 
feeling akin to contempt. 

Perusal (pérzil). [f. Peruse v. + -at.] 

1. Survey, examination, scrutiny. Ods. or arch, 

1602 Suaks. //am, u.i. go He fals to such perusall of my 
face, As he would draw it. 1653 H. Moru Antid. Athi i. 
(1712) 9 Permitting a freer perusal of matters of Religion 
than in farmer Ages. 1710 Aopison & SiEELE Sater 
No. 265 p2 The Jory, after a short Perusal of the Staff, 
deelared..'That the Substance was British Oak. 1845 Jupp 
Margaret. vi, Ne..gave her a close perusal with his eye. 

2. A reading through or over. 

c1600 Suaks, Sonn. xxxviti, [fought in me, Worthy perusal 
stand aguinst thy sight. 1644 Micon Arecp. {Ath.) 73 The 
book.. being publisht to the world,..by him who both for 
his life Xnd fur his death deserves, that what advice he left 
be not laid by without perusall. 1721 STEELE Speed. No. 27 
es What could be observed of them from a Perusal of their 

tivate Letters. 1867 Sauces éfaguenots Eng. i. (1880) 12 
Yu the thonghtful, the perusat of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death. 

Peruse (ptrz), v. [Found first in 1gthe. 
In sense 1, f. Pen- 1 or 2+ Usk 7; the connexion 
of the other senses with this is not very obvious, 
aud there may have been two distinet formations ; 
in the second, the sense of the fer- element is 
prominent, the notion being generally that of ‘go 
through Mit. or fig.; but the element -zse is not 
so easy to account for.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To use up ; to wear out by use. 

1483 Liter Niger in douseh. Ord. (1790) 18 Fees of 
bestes, and also fees of other stuffe peruscd, or otherwise 
occupied within the court, and towching 1. 1485 Naval 
Ace. Hen UE (1896) 57 Saile iwyne. Sj ent & perused in 
a voiage into Lumbardye. 1536 in Strype Cranmer (1694) 
it. App. 26 Six and thirty old chysyLbils..some of them per- 
used. 1570 Levins Wavip. 195/6 To peruse, feruti, 

IL. Yo go through. 

+2. érans. To go through (a series of things or 
persons) so as to deal with one after another; to 
handle, deal with, describe, or examine (a number 
of things) one by one. O45. 

1479 in Lng, Gilds (1870) 414 ‘The Maire, first..to name 
and gyve his voice.., and after hym the Shiref, and so all 
the honse perusid in the same, cuery man to gyve bis voice 
ag shall please him. 1923 Frizuers. //ysd. $40 Vet the 
shepeherde..take those {sheep} that nede any handling, and 


- ptt them inte the lyttell folde. And thus peruse them all 


tyll he haue doone. 1381 W. Srarrorp Fram. Compl. ii. 
(1876)63, 1 pray you peruse these sortes..one by one, and 
by course, 1669 Ray in @Ailos. Lett, (1715) 32, 1 have per- 
used the dried Plants you sent me, and. .added names to such 
as wanted. a1716 Soutm Sern. (1744) VU. iii. 76 Let us 
peruse the oblizations that lay upon him [Adam] as a man. 

+b. To go through by name; to name or re- 


count in order. Ods. 

1534 More Consf agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1154/1 It were a 
long worke to peruse every comlorte that a man maye well 
take of tribulacion. ¢3xsgo Disc. Common Weal (1893) 475 
1 praie youe pervse those sortes..one by one and by cours. 

ce. ‘lo survey, inspect, examine, or consider in 
detail. arch. (now associated with 5). 

1533 Evvor Cast. Helthe Pref, (1539)1 When T bad eftsones 
perused that little fortresse. 1577 Harnison “agland 11. 
xxiv. (1877) 1. 362 If you should happen to peruse the thicke- 
nesse and maner of building of those wals and borowes, 
1592 Suars. Now, § Ful. v. iii. 74 Let me peruse this face, 
1667 Minton /. L. vit. 267 My self I then perus’d, snd 
Limh hy limb Survey'd. 
-disdain’d reply; The bow perusing with exactest eye. 
1847 ‘exxvson Princ. 1. 54 At those high words, we, con- 
scious of ourselves, Perused the matting. 1865 G. Mac- 
ponaun Aun. QO. Neighd. sili. 0878) 252 By this time T bad 
perused his person, his dress, and his countenance. | 

d, To travel or journey through observingly or 


scrutinizingly. Oés. exe. dial, 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VTL, LV. 38, Lhave also well per- 
used and vewed this towne and castell. 1549 Pacer in 
Froude éftst. Eng. (1860) V. 182 Make a progress this hot 
weather, till you have perused all those shires that have 
offended. 3600 J. Porvir. Leo's Africa. 67 This prouince 
I perused in the companie of my deere friend Sidi Iehie. 
1887 fereford Gloss., Peruse, to explore the fields or woods. 

3. intr. + To go from one to another of a series, 


to proceed, continue (os.) ; to travel (Ammorous). 
1923 Fitzuers. //usb. § 30 Let hym caste out the.x. shefe 
in the name of god,and so to persse fram lande to lande, tyll 
he haue trewely tythed all his corne. /bid $124. 1523 ~~ 
Surv, xix. (1819) 40 To peruse from house to house tll he 
come to saint Magnus chmche, 1895 Kreuinc in Windsor 
Alag 124 Unluckily, you cannot peruse about the Hugli 
without money. ; . 
+4. (rans. To go over (a writing, ete.) again ; 


to revise, reconsider. Ods. 

a 1529 SKELTON P. Sparowe 813 Wherfore hold me excused 
If 1 haue nut well perused Myne Englyssh balfe abused. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Conn. 42 ‘Vhe Printers shall Print 
nothinge but the same shall be fyrste perused, 1604 Bacon 
Afol. Wks. 1879 1. 440 It was perused, weighed, censured, 


1726 Pore O.diss. xxi. 439 He, 
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altered, and made almost a new writing. 1632 SHurwoon, 
To peruse, revoir, reveoir, revisiter. Perused, reveu, re- 
visité. A perusing, reveud, v, 

+b. ‘To go through (a book) critically ; to review, 
criticize ; also, to set forth or expound critically. 

1833 Morr Answ. Poysoned Bk. 1. Wks, 1039/2, 1 wyll 
good reader peruse the remanant of his booke after this first 
part answered. did. 1. i, 1078/1. 1551 Garpiner Exfiic. 
Cath, Haith 76 Thus hauinge perused the effecte of the 
thyrde booke, 1 will likewise peruse the fourth. 

5. ‘lo read through or over; to read thoroughly 
or carefully; hence (loosely) to read. 

1832 Etyot Let. in Gow. (1883) Pref. 79 Thei .. doo peruse 
every daye one chapitre of the New Testament, 1592 Suaks. 
1 Hen. Vi,v. ic. Haue you perus'd the Letters from the 
Pope, The Emperor, and the Earle of Arminack? 1647 
CrarEnnon fist, Ad, 1. § 7 Having carefully perused the 
Journals of both Houses, 17¢9 STEELE Tatler No. 51 P 5, 
1 will show what to tur over unread and what to peruse. 
180z Mar. Encewortu Aloral 2. (1816) 1. xii. 99 He put 
the paper..into his hands, and waited..whilst he pernsed 
the case. 1887 Bowen Pirg. Ecdogne vi. 10 any who love 
me there be This poor verse to peruse. 

+b. Const. over. (Ct. read over.) Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. Budliuger on A poc. (1573) 85 Let vs peruse 
ouer stories, and see if there be not such wartes to be founde. 
1579 in W. Wilkinson Corfut. Familye of Loue Vref. Note 
+jh, Perusing over this litde treatise. 1595 SHAKS. John 
v. ii. 5 Perusing ore these notes. ; 

llence Perused ///.a., in quot. in sense 1, used 
up, won out; Peru'sing f//. a. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in House. Ord. (1790) 83 U they be 
perused clothes, so that with honestye they will noe longer 
serve. 1887 ‘I. Haroy Woodlanders iv. 26 Our new neigh. 
bour is a strange deep perusing gentleman. 

Peru'se, sd. [f. prec. vb.] ta. Perusal; study; 
examination. Obs. | 

1g78 Banister //ist. Blan 1. 1 The diligent peruse of this 
Litory of Bones. 1594 Soutnwett Af. Magd. Fun. Feares 
(1823) 120, 1 will pound these spices, and dwelt a while in 
the peruse of thy resolute fervour. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 358 The onely peruse of his bookes. 

b. Sazlors’ collog. Exploration, a ‘look round’ 
ashore. ‘Come for a bit of peruse, Jack’. 

Peruser (péiri‘za1). [f.Penuse v. +-En 1] One 
who peruses (in various senses: see the verb). 

1549 Vatu Letend's NV. ¥'ears Gift Dv, No lesse profyt- 
able to vs..than were Strabo, Pliny, Ptholome, and other 
Geographers to their perusers. 1622 R. Preston Goodly 
Afan's inguis Ep, Ded. 3 Be no seuere examiner, but a mild 

tvser 1704 Swirt 7. Lub Pref., It will be ahsolutely 
impossible for the candid peruser to go along with me 
in a great many bright passages, 1758 Jouxson /dler 
No. 7 28 Ihe most eager peruser of news is tired. 1824-9 
Lanxvor Jag. Conv. Wks. 1846 L199 Swift..was a peruser 


of rare books, 
vb. sh, ([f. Peruse v. + -ING}.] 


cha at 
The action of the verb PERUSE. 


tl. Ausing up. Os. 

1488 Naval Acc. Hen, VI (1896) 6 Deliueree perusing & 
other wyse demeanyng of the said shipps. /6#d/. 35 De- 
linerances perusynges & other wise demeaninges of the 
said Shipps. 1495 (bid. 159. a ‘ 

+2. Tuspection in succession or detail ; examina- 
tion, scrutiny: = VerusaL 1. Ods. 

1587 R. Hovenoex in Collect (O. H. 5.) 1. 220 Upon the 
perusing, it received good liking. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch 
Dict. ken Overzieninge, an Overseeing, a Per-using, or a 
Conferring. 

3. Reading through : = PERUSAL 2. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesze (Arb) 20, 1 was moued by the oft 
reading and perusing of them, with a restles and lofty desire. 
3644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 47 Arminius was perverted 
meerly by the perusing of a namelesse discours writt'n at 
Delf. 1764 Harmer Odsery, Pref.14'Vhe perusing of Travels 
is to most people a very delightful kind of reading. 1808 
Med, Frnt. X1X. Bg [tt] is well worth perusing, though 
some of the instructions are not new to the English reader. 


Peruvian (péré‘viin), 2. (st.) [ff mod... /'e- 
rivia, Latinzed name of the country + -aN.] Of, 
pettaining to, or native to Peru, in South Ameriea; 
in the names of natural productions of that 
country, as Peruvian balsam (= Barsam of Peru), 
bat, cinnamon, colion, enterald, heltotrope, tpecact- 


anha, mastic tree, nulmegs, sheep, ete. 

Peruvian province, a zoogeographical subregion or pro- 
vince consisting of the coast of Pera and Chile with the 
island of Juan Fernandez. 

1747 tr. Astrue't Fevers 148 The Peruvian balsam is com- 
monly used in fumigations only. 19748 Anson's Foy. 1, vi. 
68 Vieunnas or Peruvian sheep. 1781 Pennant f/ist, Quad, 
1], 554 Bat, Peruvian. ee H. Hunter tr. $¢.-Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) If. 89 ‘The French or Peruvian helio- 
trope. 1819 Pantologia, Peruvian Mastic Tree, 1842 
raxoe Dict. Sei, ete., Peruvian balsane, the roduce of 
the Alyroxylon Peruviannns .. It is obtained by boiling 
the uwigs in water. 1847 Craic, Perwvran mastic tree, ot 
Moth, the tree Schinus mull, a native of Brazil and Peru. 
1866 f7eas. Bot., Daffodil, Peruvian, ¢seene Amancact. 
1866 /bid. s.v. Lauretia, The aromatic seeds of the Chilian 
species, L. sempervirens, are used as a spice ia Peru, and 
are often called Peruvian Nutmegs. 1890 Cent. Dict. s. v. 
Heliotrope, H. Peruvianwm, the Peruvian heliotrope, has 
long been a favorite garden-plant, on account of the fra- 
grance of its flowers, ; 

b. Peruvian bark, the bark of the Cinehona 


tree: see Bank 56.1 7, CINCHONA. 

1663 Bovis Uses. Exp. Nat, Philos. us. iii. 67 That Peru- 
vian Bark, that naw begins to be somewhat taken notice of, 
under the name of The Jesuits Powder. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist, Comm 234 Peruvian bark is usually imported in 
packages, or serons, nade of dried cow-hides. 


PERUVIN. — 


B, sd. A native or inhabitant of Peru. 


Peruvian stocks, bonds, etc. 

1776 Micxtr tr. Camoens' Lusiad Introd. 30 note, He 
[Pizarro] massacred the Peruvians, he said, because they 
were barbarians. 1865 G. Merepitn Ahoda fleming tii 1. 
47, 1 see bonds in all sorts of colours, .. Peruvians—orange, 
Mexicans—red as the British army. 

Pernvin (perivin). Chen, [f. PERuV-AN 
+N] An alcohol (C,11,0) distilled from 
the balsam of Peru: Styrytic alcohol, or STyRONE. 

1847 Craig, Peruvine 1857 Mutter fedene. Chen VE. 477 
1866-97 Warts Dict. Chem. WV. 381 Peruvin, Syn, with 
Styrone or Cinnylic A leohol. 

Pervade (paivéi'd), v. [ad. 1. pervddtre to 
go or come through, pass or spread through, f. 
Vren- 1 + cadre to go, walk.] 

1. trans. To pass through; to flow or extend 
through; to lraverse, Now rare. 

1656 Boount Géossogr., Perzade, to go and enter over all, 
thorow or into; to scape or pass through or hy, 1728 
Pore Odysr. xxiv. 18 So cowering fled the sable heaps of 
ghosts,..And now pervade the dusky land of dreams. 1775 
R. Cuandcer 7 rap. Greece (1825) 11. 192 A cave in Paphia. 
gonia,..1t was long and wide and pervaded by cold water, 
clearascrystal. 1858 Hawtuorne /'y. & /t. Note-bke, (1871) 
Il. 122 Mr. Powers and | pervaded the whole nniverse. 
1892 A. K. H. Bovp 25 Irs. $¢. Andrews HL. xvii. 54, E per- 
vaded Westminster Hall aud looked into most of the Courts, 

2. To extend or diffuse itself throughout; to 
spread through or into every part of; to permeate, 
saturate. (Of things material and i:nmaterial.) 

1659 H. More /mmort. Sond uw. xv. § 5. 274 There is a 
vitall Aire that pervades all (hislower world. 1704 New ron 
Optics we ti. tii, Substances soaked in such liquors as will 
intimately pervade their little pores, become by that meaus 
more transparent than otherwise. 1791 Hasutton Berthol- 
fet's Dyeing 1, Vranslator’s Pref, An aident spirn of 
enquiry pervaded .. Europe. 1876 Giaostone f/omeric 
Synuehr. 102 That powerful sentiment of nationality, which 
pervades the Poems, 

b. ruir, To diffuse itself, permeate. Now rare. 

1653 H. More Anti. Ath. (1662) 153 Here union pervades 
through all. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Wyst Warning IV. 
186 A general air of concern pervaded through the whole 
Party. 1809 Pinkney ray, france 105 In England, the 
manners, habits and dress of the capital, pervade to the 
remotest angle of the kingdom, 1889 Grixit in Mature 19 
Sept. 492/1 We find certain well-defined principles, or one 
mnay term them natural laws, pervading everywhere, 

lence Perva-dence, the action of pervading; 
Perva der, one who or that which pervades, 

1838 G.S. Faner fuguiry 680 A pervadence of the world 
both universal and complete. 1883 Monter-Witttams Reliz. 
Th. Jud. ii. 39 Fire according to Indian laws of thought] 
is the pervader, smoke the pervaded. 4fd. 46 Vishnu. his 
function is that of a divine Pervader, infusing his Es-ence.. 
into created things, animate and inanimate. 

Perva-ding, f//.2. [f. prec. +-1nc2.] That 
pervades, or runs through. 

1732 Pore Ess. Man 1. 31 Of this frame the bearings 
fete.) has thy pervading soul Look’d thro'? 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th ui, ix. 32 The preliminary and pervading assump- 
lion of these pages. 1871 Suites Charac. ii, (1876) 40 A per- 
vading atmosphere of chcerfutness, contentment, and peace. 

Hence Perva‘dingly adv. , ina pervading manner; 
Perva'‘dingness. 

18st Kitto Bille (t/usir, (1858) FI, 122 The Eastern 
mind is so pervadingly regal that to he without a sovercign 
is scarcely an intelligible state of things toan Oriental. 1872 
Lippon Elem. Reérg. ii. 64 An inner self into which..evil 
penetrates so constantly and s0 pervadingly, 1862 F. (Tact 
flindu Philos. Syst, 64 Va the matter of omnipresence,— 
or, rather, all-pervadingness,—he possesses it indeed. 

Pervagate (pa uvageit), v. [f. L. pervagat-, 
ppl. stem of fervagari to wander about, f. PER- 1 
+vagarito wander.) érans. ‘To wander through, 

3871 M. Corcins Arg. § Aferch. 1. i. 63 Lord Waynflete 
+-was in the habit of pervagating the neighbourhood, 
a 1876 — TA. in Gard. (18301 1, 42 To lose myself in it, to 
pervagate it, to find out its beauties without guidance, 

50 Pervaga‘tion, wandering about. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., @ervagation, a staying up and 
down, a wandring through or about. 1876 M. Cortins 
Midnight to Alidn. WV. xiv 187 ‘The retort’, said Albany, 
sopping in his polar bear pervagation, ‘would he in the 
words of an old proverb *. 

Pervasion (paavérgon). fad. late L. per- 
wdsedn-em. n. of action from fervadére 10 PER- 
VabE.] The action of pervadmg; the condition 
of bemg pervaded; permeation; penetration, 

1661 Bovir Finfdity xvii, Both those kinds or manners of 
fluidity..will appear to be caused by the pervasion of a 
foreign Lody. 1802 Party Nat, Wheol. vit. (1819) 74 Roots 
and stalk3.,hard and tough as they are. yield to its powerful 
pervasion. 1881 Crevann Evaletion i. 4 The general, if 
not altogether universal pervasion of sexual distinction. 

Pervasive (parvésiv), a. [f. L. pereas-, ppl. 
stem of pervddére to PERVADE + -IvE.] Having 
the quality or power of pervading; permeative. 

€1950 Suexstoxe Feonony wt. 107 The warks of frost, 
Pervasive, radiant icicles. “1794 W. Ronerts Lookeron 
No. 49 II. 224 A pervasive beauty without name, descrip- 
tion. or place. 1886 Symoxns Aexarss, /t., Cath. React. 
{3898} I. v. 235 In Italy the disintegrating process had 
been. .far more subtle and pervasive, 

Tlence Perva‘sively adv.,-in a pervasive manner; 
Perva'siveness, quality of pervading. 

1879 Christian World 14 Nov. 732/5 Seldom..have we 
read discourses more *pervasively and distinctively Christian 
1Bgs R. F. Horton /taching of Jesus ui. 240 He would 
Himself be pervasively present, working powerfully on the 


b. pl. 
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hearts of men. 1876 GLapstone //omteric Synchr. 233 The 
*pervasiveness of the ikea of Sun-worship in Egypt. 1880 
L. Ottenanr Gilead xiv. 386 The oneness and pervasiveness 
of the Deily is the prominent feature of the Druse religion. 

Pervay, erron. form of prevay, Privy a. 

+ Perve'ne, v. Os. rare. [ad. 1. pervenive 
to arrive at, reach (a place), f. Pern- 2 + venfre to 
come: cf, F. farvenrr to arrive.] rvér. To reach; 
to get Zo, get access /a, 

1692 Bestiry Boyle fect 227 Kifluvia and spirits that 
are emitted fiom the one, and pervene to the other. 

+ Perve:nient. (és. rare. [ad. 1. pervenient- 
em, pr, pple. of pervenire: see prec.) The number 
which comes as the iesult of multiplying one 
number by another; the product. 

ergoa Art Noméryng 8 The .3 nombre, the whiche is 
clepide product or pervenient,..as twyes .5 is cto. 5. the 
nombre to be multipliede, and .2, the multpliant, and 10, 
as before is come therof. 

Pervenke, ols. form of Peniwink ie), 

Perverse (pi'vais, paivd'1s’.sb Geom. [fnext: 
cf. PERVERSION 2a] A figure or image in which 
the right and left directions of the original are 
reversed : such are the impression taken rom any 
figured surface, and the image of anything seen in 
a plane mirror, 

1895 in Menk's Standard Dict. 

Perverse (paivous), a Also 4-6 peruers. 
[a. F. pervers, -e, ad. L. feiversns turned the 
Wrong Way, awry, perverse, pa. pple. of Permertese 
to lurn about, subvert, PERverr.] 

1. Turned away from the tight way or from what 
is right_or good; perverted ; wicked. 

€ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blanuche 13 the false wayteresse 
peruerse (tr, perucis), 1426 Line. De Guid. Miler. 13003 
An hunte (Satanj stoode with his horne Off chere and looke 
tyght persers, 1484 Caxton Hadles of Aésep tix, The 
decepcton aud flaterye of the peruers and evyile folke. 1526 
Tinpace Aefs xx. 30. 1568 Kiser (Bishops') Mart. avin 17 
O faythlesse and peruetse nation, howe lone shal [be with 
you? @1631 Dosxe Serie. cxaai. V. 352 tis the pervetsest 
assertion that God gives inan temporall things to cnsnae 
lim. 1742 Youre Vit. 7A. vit. £66 Man's perverse, ternal 
War with Heav'n! 1873 Brack /'r, ede xiii, A perverse 
fancy that you are different from the people you meet. 

b. Not in accordance with the accepted standard 
or practice ; incorrect; wrong, 

21568 Ascuam Scholem 1 (Arb) 25 Peruerse indsement, 
both of wordes and sentences. 1850 HE. Rocres fs, (1574! 
HL, iv. 294 Perverse transfers of nncongenial idiom, 1856 
Stancey Syaai ys Mal, Introd. 11858! 47) Massive walls and 
colunnades, irregular and perverse in all their proportions. 

Gc. spec. Ot a verdict; Against the weight of 
evidence or the direction of the judge ona point 
of law. 

1853 Sir J. T. Courrtocr in Ellis & Blackb. Reforts 
(85s) TL. 952 We shall grant a new tial if the verdict is 
perverse. but not if the evidence is merely conflicting. 1884 
sin J. Siepuen in Law Aep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 285 Hf. 
a jury in a criminal case give a perverse verdict, the law has 
provided no remedy, > ; 

2. Obstinate or persistent in what is wrong; 
selfwilled or stubborn (in error). 

1579 Lyiy Eufénes (Ath) 102 If women be not peruerse 
they shall reape profite. 1609 Bistx (Douay) Wise. xvi. 5 
They were destroyed with the bytings of perverse serpents. 
16qt Witkins Alath, Magick 1. vi, 648) 192 A blind and 
peiverse incredulity, 1751 Jonssox Ramller No. &7 22 
Perserse neglect of the mo-t salutary precepts. 1860 
LMrrson Cond. Life, Cousid, Wks. (Bohn EL 423 The steady 
wrongheadedness of one perverse person irritates the best. 

3. Untoward, froward; disposed to go counter 
to what is reasonable or requized ; hence, wayward, 
petulant, cross-grained, ill-tempered, peevish. 

1412-20 Lyuc. Chron. Trey u. x. (1555), This lady [For- 
tune} wilfull and rechles As she that is fioward and peruers. 
1568 Grarton Chron. HE 754 He was with mischarging of 
a speare, by fortunes pernerse countenaunce pitifully slayne. 
1s9z Suaks. Rom. & Fel. 1, ii, o6 He frowue and be per- 
werse, ind say thee nay. 1660 F. rook tr, Le Slanc's 
Zrav. 313, 1 marcied the most perverse woman in the 
world, 1754 Ricuarnson Grandison VV. iv, 28, EF touched 
first one hand, then the other, of the perverse baby with 
my lips, 1873 Hamerton /ntedé. Life x. v. (1875) 389 It is 
difficult for a man who feels cheeriul and refreshed .. to 
write anything morbid or perverse. 

aébsod, 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (2812) VI, 23, 1 expected 
that the dear perverse would begin with me with spirit and 
indignation. 

+b. Ofthings or events: Adverse, unpropitions, 

€ 1440 @’ariennpe 2377 So this batayle ys perversse. 1671 
Mint0s Sassox 737 Vhouzh the fact nore evil drew In the 
perverse event then I foresaw, 1713 Swirt Cadenus & 
Vanessa Wks. 1755 IIE. 29 Thongh hy one perverse event 
Vallas had cross'd her first intent. 

+ Perve'rse, vw. Oés. [ad. obs. F. perverser, 
{. fervers adj.: see piec.] ¢rans. To pervert; to 
turn away from that which is good, right, or true. 

1574 Hettowrs Guenara’s Fam. Fp. (1577) 339 Such are.. 
accursed of God, and hated of men, who .. confound iustice 
with tyrannie, peruerse equitie with iniqaitie. 1653 T. 
Brake tit/ei Covenant of God entered with Man-kinde. ., 
with the Scripture texts perversed by Mr. 1 ombes vindicated. 

t Perve'rsed, f//.a. Chiefly Se. Ofs. Also 
6-7 perverst. [t. L. pervers-us, pa. pple. with 
Eng. suffix -rp!] Perverted; = PERVERSE @. 1, 

1508 Dunear /'va Mariit Wenen 24g Sa, that my preching 
may pers your perverst hertis, 21535 FISHER H’es.(E.E.T.S.) 
ut. 437 By the errour ol false doctrines and of peruersed 


“A peiversit’ mynde. 


PERVERSIOSE. 


1552 Arr. HIAMILTON Catech. (1884) 33 To fall into 
1632 Liincow /ram, 1. 19 All the 
hypocrnicall crew, of these peruers‘d lehusites 

Hence + Perve'rsedly adv., perversely ; + Per- 
ve'rsedness, peryeiseness, 

1535 Fisner ds, (E.E.T.S.) 1. 444 To all them that be 
hat ouer perueisedly drowned in the heresies of Luther. 
1568 Ace. Privy Councid Scot 1. 624 Cominewand in lus 
formar perversednes, 1632 Laticow /ran. vi. 373 Having 
past the perverstnesse of this calamity — 4s, x. 488 Whose 
tmply Scalles. your selues pernemtly vere, 

Perversely (potvsusli), ade. [f. PFRVERSE a. 
+-L¥2) Ina perverse manner; with perversity ; 
in a way obstinately contrary to whal is proper, 
tite, or good; untowardly, vexatiously, crossly. 

1526 Miler, Perf, (W. de We 1530) 18 b, In no wyse to 
doubt thetof, nor peruersly to impugne it ¢1g5g R. Hari. 
Life Fisher in Prsher's Wks (EEOY.S Jap. tin, Wad not 
he bene otherwise persersly bent. 1663 CowLry Pes ses 
Sev. Oceas,, To Reval Sec. iv, From Words. which are but 
Tictnes of the Thought, The we our Thouzhts fom thers 
perversely drew). 1727 Warte Séadius’ /hetald v1, 170 
The chiefs perversely blind Neglect the sign, nor sce th’ 
event behind. 1847 ban rsay Meco 0257 gi Steameould 
Hol so perversely wind Bat como! Guy's Was there ta grive. 

Perverseness (poivSusnes). [1 as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of Leing perverse; the dis 
position or tendency to act in a manner contrary 
to what is right or reasonable; obstinate wreng- 
headedness; retractoriness; corruption, wickedness. 

156t ‘T. Noxton Calsdn's Just. toa Our owne ignorans, 
a Weakbesse, perversenesse, and corruption. 1644 Mattos 
Gude Bucer Wks, 185) VV. 333 To enforce the innece.t 
and fanttles to endure the pain aid misery of anothers per. 
versnts, 174% Rictakosen “aueda b 36, 1 am likely te 
sufler in my Reputation by the Perverseness and Folly of 
this Gil. 1814 Cary Pante. Maradise xxvit. Argh, Tie 
perverseness of man, ho places his willon. perishable things. 
1880 K. Wane Cert, ede, 60 Coruption.. brought in., 
through the interested perverseness of false teachers. 

b. Contrariness, adverseness; unfayourablencss. 

31748 Anson's Voy. tt. ii. 152 They were. delayed by te 
penverscness of the winds. 1777 Surrmpan sch. Scare’, 
Tortait, Ly fate's perverseness, she alone Would doubt cor 
truth. 

+ Perve'rser, (éi. Alsox-our.  [app. orig. 
agent-noun in L, or Ab. form from 1. perterdcre 
or ols, F. ferverser io pervert; in form fer . 
referred to PERVERSE v J One who perverts; a 
corrpler, perverter, 

1482 Mlouk of Leshan: (Aib. co Not beyng rectors atc 
faders, but peruersours and destroyers of her suwlys. arses 

econ Menands floly Script. Vict, Such professors, or 
rather perversers of the guspel, are like to that son why b 
promised his father to work..,and wrought aothyng at al. 

Perversion (panSafan). [ad. 1. perversicit- 
cm of actions, perzverte to Penviut: ef. F. 
percssion (V6th ce.  Littré and Hatz.-Darm.).J 

1. The action of perverting or condition of being 
perverted ; tuning the wrong way; tuning aside 
irom truth or right; diversion to an improper use: 
corruption, disturuuon; sfee. change to error in 
religions helief (opp. to Conversion 8)3  druwis/. 
a perverted or corrupted form of samething, 

1388 Wveur J rod. 43 If the specte of Loli writ seme to 
comaunde perueision of soule..it is figuratijy£ speche. 15663 
Foxe A, § VM. (1583) 1674 Sufi lagan]. We seehe not thy 
bloud but thy conuemion. Shetlerden) ‘Then shall you 
Prove my pernersion first before you condemn me. 1619 
Cornwaius Let, fo Diely in Select. Hard. Alise. 1793) she 
Contrariwise, there might be great danger of the infant's 
perversion, 1622 Lacon //oly War Whs, 1879 1. 528/. 
Women to govern men,. .slavas ficemen,.. being total violu- 
tions and perversions of the laws of nature and nation». 
1713 Derttam #7438. /Acod. a iii. 45 Miraculops Peiversion 
of the Course of Nature. 1790 Burne -r. Aet. Whee V. 
261 The perversion uf history, by those, who, for the same 
nefarious pinposes, have perverted every other part uf 
learning, 1847 Kurrson A'epr. cn, Sivedendorg Whs. 
(Bohn) 1. 331 To what a painful perversion had Gothic 
theclogy arrived, that Swedenbora admitted no conversiut 
for evil spirits. 1873 Buack /’, Phule si, The statement 
was an audacious perversion of the truth. 1877 Rontris 
Handth, Med. (ed, 11, 11 Perversion of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. 

2. a. Geom, The formation of the perverse of 
a figure; the perverse itself. 

w88t Maxwett “lect, & Alagu, VW. 415 They are geo- 
metrically alike in all respects, vacept that one is the per- 
version of the other, like its image in a luoking glass. 1900 
Larmor dither 4& Matter 208 The change from a mole- 
cule to ifs enanliograph involves .. perversion of its orbital 
configuration, 

b. Aled. and Surg. See quots. 

1842 Duncuison A/ed. Lea, Paver sion, one af the four 
modifications of function in disease: the three others being 
augmentation, dimimution, and abolition. The Haumorists 
used the term also. to designate disorder o1 morbid change 
in the fluids. 1858 Mays Expos, Lea. 920/1 Diastremma, 
01 distortion of a part; a perversion, 1899 Addbuti’s Syst. 
Med. V\1. 693 A sensory perversion or defect. 

{f. Ieaper- 


+ Perve rsionate, ¢. O65. rare. 
verston-emt, or F. or bing. perversion + -ate% 2. 
Ci. affectionate, passionate.) Affected wilh per- 
version ; perverted, 


¢1450 Man&ind 187 in Alacra Plays 8 Y¥fwe wyll mortylye 
own carnall condy cyon, Ande ownr voluntarye dysyres, 


pat ener be pervercionatt, 
+ Perversio:se, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pervers-us 
Perverse. 


+-OSE: perh. meant for *ferversuose. | 


heresies, 


PERVERSITY. 


_ 63450 Mankind 744 in Macro Plays 27 Thys peruersyose 
ingratytude I can not rehers. 

Perversity (paivsusiti). [a. F. perversit? 
(rath c. in Litué), ad. L. perversttas, f. pervers-us 
Perverse a.) Yhe quality or character of being 
perverse: = PERVERSENESS, 

1528 Rov Rede mie (Arb.) 55 He bath falce farises and 
sctybes,..Full of fraudes and persersite. 1549 CoveRoace, 
etc. Krasut, Par, Vitus iii. 31 b, An errour commynge onelye 
of the fraylenes of man, is remedied by one or two warne 
ynges, but peruersitie is incurable and made worse by putty nz 
to of remedies. 1687 Norris Yo Dr. Plot on Staffordsh, 
i. What strange Perversity is this of Man! When ‘twas a 
Crime to tast th’ inlightning Tree He could not then his 
hand refrain, 183t Caetyte Sart. Aes. iv, Vt is in, this 
peculiarity .. that all these short-comings, over-shoolings, 
axed oultiform perversities, take rise. 1865 fad? Aladl G. 4 
Oct. 2/2 ‘The most flagrant instances of juratorial perversity. 
187r R. Exits Cateldus Pref. g The experiments of the 
Fuizabethan writers fin classical metres] .. by that strange 
perversity which so often dominates literature, were as 
decidedly unsuccessful from an accentual, as the modern 
experiments from a quantitative point of view, 

Perversive (paivsusiv), a. [fb L. fervers-, 
ppl. stem of fervertére to PERVERT + -IVE.] 

+1. Having the quality or tendeney of turning 
awry or clistorting. Os. rar 

a 1693 Croutare’s Rabelais Wt. xxxi. 256 A perversive 
Wiiness and Convulsion of the Muscles. 

2. Having the character or quality of perverting 
i: nature, character, or usc. 

1817 G. S. Faner ight Dissert. (1845) 1.73 A Scheme of 
Heudu-Theology characterised by inculcating a series of 
perversive and usurpative Messiahships 1818 in ‘Tuvp. 
1324 Lanvor /uvay. Conv. xa, Wks. 1846 1.126 An institu- 
tion perversive of those on which the government of America 
is constructed. 1862 Ly tron Str. Story 171 Discourtcously 
per sersive of the vbyious intentiun of the quotatiun. 

Pervert (povsut), 7 Also 6 par-, -wert, 
-vart. fad. FB. fervert-ir = Pr. and Sp. pervertir, 
Pg, perverter, lt. pervertere, ad. V.. pervert-<re to 
turn round or about, turn the wrong way, overturn, 
turn Lo error or ruin, tndo, corrupt; f. Pen- 2, 3+ 
tertere to tain: el. convert, divert, ete.) 

+1. frazs. ‘Yo turn upside dawn; to upset, over- 
throw; to subvert, ruin. Ods. 

© 1374 Cuaccer Hocth, ut. pr, i. 20 (Camb) Fortune... 
Path pervertyd the clernesse and the estat of thi corage. 
© 1450 Mankind 379 in Macro Plays, Ml pe menys xull be 
sought. To perverie my condycions, & brynge me to nought. 
1543 Jove Coufut, Gardiner g Su setting the carte before 
tue horse, and. like an vngodly gardener to peruert and 
turne the rotes of his plantes and herbes vpward. ¢ 1950 -A. 
pcos Poets (S. T. 8.) xxxiv. 53 jour play [1s] sone peruertit. 
r50q4 R. Cawnrev Sable cliph., Mernuert, vuerthrowe, or 
turne up side downe. 1656 in Blount Glessogr. 

2. To turn aside from its right course, aim, ete. 


a. To tun aside from justice, right order, ete. 

1382 Wscur Deut. xxvii. 19 Cursid Jis he] that pervertith 
doum of comlynge, faderles child, and widewe, 1483 Rud/s 
of Bardé. V1. 240/2 Vhe ordre of all politique Rule was per- 
verted. 1526 Tixoare -tefs xiii. ro Thou ceasest not to 
pervert the strayght wayes off the lorde. 1620 Vesner Eva 
/tecta (1650) 297 If we pervert the order of Nature, as tu 
sleep in the day and wake in the night. 1650 Detwer 
Anthvopamet, 254 The Symetry whereof being causally 
Ucasnally] or purposely perverted. 1783 Pott Chirury. 
Heks. V1. 76 ‘The peristaltic motion of the whole canal ts 
disturbed or perverted. 1868 Freeman Norm. Coag. (1877) 
IL. vii. 127 They perverted the course of justice. 

b. ‘fo turn from the proper tse, purpose, or 
meaning; to misapply, misconstrue, wrest the 
purpart of. 

¢1386 Cuavcer Welib. 233 If thon do hem bountee they 
wol peruerten it in to wikkednesse. 1413 Pilger. Nowle 
(Caxton) m1. xfiii, (1859) 49 They peruertyn hooly Scripture 
by fals vnderstandynge. 1542-5 Brinkcow Lamendé, (1874) 86 
‘The Supper of the Lorde ts peruerted and not vsed after 
Chistes institucion. 1593 Nasue Cévist's 7. 83 They 
peruert foundations, and will not bestow the Nequeathers 
freealmes, 1630 Payvxna Anti-Armiia. 118 It peruerts, it 
cisanulls the very series, and substance of the Scripture. 
1700 Dryvoen Pref Fables Wks. (Globe) 506 He has per- 
verted my meaning by his glosses. 1849 Conpen Speeches 
o What I stated with reference to the great mass of the 
French people last year was perverted. 

+e. To turn, divert. O65. rave, 

r611 Spraks. Cyd. ut. iv. 151 Let's follow him, and pervert 
Be a wiath He hath against himselfe. 

. tut, for ref. To become perverted. rare. 

1535 Quartes Emblenis 1.1.7 Dlessings unus'd pervert into 
a Wast, As well as Surfeits. 

3. frans, To turn (a person, the mind, ctc.) 
away from right opinion or action; to lead astray; 
to corrupt, g 

©3378 Se. Leg. Saints xt. (Agnes) 237 Hir.. Pat bis wich- 
crafte has done, & pernertis thocht and wil Of al pat treutht 
giffis hir ul. ¢1380 Weir Sef. irks. 11, 318 Pei witen not 
how many men ben pervertid bi per fore. ¢1440 Fork 
Alysé. xxvi. 113 He pervertis oure pepull. 1593 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 111. 172 Seminarie Priests, feats, - 
sent hither to pervert suchas are dutiefull and well inclyned. 
1667 Mriton /. £. x. 3 How He|Satan] in the Serpent had 
perverted Eve, Her Husband shee. 1710 Stree Zatler 
No. 11t ?2 A Mind that is not perverted and depraved by 
wrong Notions. 1859 Mut. Lédertyii, When we forbid bad 
nen to pervert society by the propagativn of opinions 
which we regard as false and pernicious. ; 

b. spec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 
to a false or erroneous religious belief or system 


(i.e, to what the speaker or writer holds to be such). 
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13.. S. Erkenwolde 10 in Horsim. Adtengl Leg. (1881) 
266 te Saxones..peruertyd alle pe pepul pat in pat place 
dwellide. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ww. (1520) 386/2 He 
was perverted by the heresy of the Ariens. 1579 W. 
Wukinson Confut, Familye of Loue, Brief Descra Vo 
pervert and tume from the troth xii godly Christians which 
were martyred. 1666 E. Mountacu in 12th Nep, Adrst. 
MSS. Comm, App. v. 8 Ifthe young Lord was a strict and 
a grounded Papist there was some danger my Lady Dorothy 
might bee perverted. 1770 J. R. Forsren tr. Kadui's Trav, 
AN. etoner. (1772) H. 106 Tt seems that they have been rather 
perverted than converted. 1849 Macautay ¢/ist. Eng vi. 11. 
397 Walker..with some fellows and undergraduates whom 
he had perverted, heard mass daily in his own apartments, 

ce, iafr. ‘To turn aside from the right course ; to 
become a pervert. 

1387-8 ‘T. Usk Vest. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) 1], 127 So that in 
nothinge thy kynde from his wil decline, ne from his nobley 
perverte, 14.. in Lets, Marg, cinjou & Bp. Beckingtou 
(Camden) 167 Then I wente to Rome, and from Rome to 
Rodes, and I perserted to the Sowden in feythe. 1890 
Graphic 11 Oct. 420/3, 1593, the year when Henry perverted 
to Roman Catholicism. 

4. Geom. trans. Yo reverse the right and left 
directions of; to form the perverse of (see PER- 
VERSE 50.), 

1900 Larsor “Ether & Matter 209 Enantiomorphy [of 
a molecule] ieverses the signs of all its clectrons aud per- 
verts their relative position. 

Hence Perverting 74/. sé. and pps a. 

c4380 Wreite Ih és. (1880! 386 Perucitynge of goddis 
ordynance, 1533 Tinoatr Supper of Lord Whs.11573) 460 
A gteat tunne tull of Mores mischief and pernicious per- 
uertyng of Gods holy worde. 1665 Bovir Occas Reff. iv 
xii, (1848) 242 Of so perverting a Nalure, 1s so high a Station. 
1680 Hickk&RetnciLe Jer 02 33 The Converting ofa Turk has 
a better Reward than the perverting ofone that isa Christian 
aleady. 3732 Priveaux Direct, Chwardens ied, 4) 22 A 
perverting of the Statute. 

+ Pervert, 2. Oés. 
verted: cf, CONvERT a,] 
wicked, 

¢ 1470 IJarpine Chron. xuvtr v. (Ashin, MS. 331, Brytons 
.. Afore pat were paynims and also perverte. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 1471 Fore thow to gode was frawart and perwert. 
igsiz Act ¢ flew, VEE. c. 19 Preamble, Abydynug in his 
seid indurat & pervart opynyons, 1549-62 Sternnurp & Il. 
Z's. xavill. 3 Repute me vot among the sort Of wicked and 
ethighs e1gso R. Wiever Lasty Juventus Yj, God which 

ath geuen me the knowledge ‘lo know his doctrine from 
the false and peruane. 

Pervert (pd voit), sé. [app. absolute use of 
pree., with shifted stress: ef Convenr sé.) One 
who has been perverted; one who has forsaken 
a doctrine or system regarded as true for one 
esteemed false; an apostate. 

1661 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Perceré, one that is (urned 
from good to evil; as Convert is the contrary, 1716 Al. 
Dates Athen. Brit. WU. 316 A Popish pervert: and a 
Protestant convert are, indved, two different provisionals, 
1845 De Quincey Coleridge 4 Opiunr Wha, 1862 XI. 95 
Relapsing perverts (such is the modern slang, 1860 
Vuackeray Mound. Papers i, (1363) 4 That_notorious ‘per. 
vert’ Heary of Navarre and France 1879 Farnar Sf. Mand 
1. 329 ‘hat this audacious pervert (Paui} shuuld not only 
preach, but preach to the heathen... filled them with rage. 

Perverted (paiva-sted), pia. [f. PERVERT 2. 
+ -ED!,] Trrned from the right way, from the 
proper use, from truth to error, etc. ; wicked; dis- 
toited; misapplied. 

1667 Mitton #. £. x1 547 Todissolve Satan with his per- 
verted Wold, 1728 Younc Love fae vi, But own I must, 
in this perverted age, Who aiost deserve, can't always most 
engage. 1844 W. H. Mice Sew, Seupt. Christ v. 113 
That perverted self-consciousness which constitutes pride. 
1866 Rocers Agrie. 4 frices 1. xxix. 693 Exhibitions of 
perverted intellectual activity. 

Hence Perve'rtedly adzv.; Perve'rtedness. 

1816 G. S. Faner Ordg. Pagan fdol. 1. 6 The idolatry... 
was all borrowed *pervertealy from the Israelites. 1860 
Pusey Alin, Propé. 374 All pervertedly imitate Thee, who 
remove far from Thee. 1828 — ffisét. Eug. 1. p. ix, 
The shallowness and *pervertedness of [such] enquiries, 
188: M.A. Lewis Swe Pretty G, 1. 209 Suffering from.. 
the pride of intellect and from voluntary pervertedness 

Perverter (poiva-sto1). [f. Pervert v. + -en 1) 
One who perverts, of turns from right to wrong ; 
one who misinterprets or corrupts. 

1546 Lancy Pol. Verg. De furent. vu. i. 131 The deuil, 
pernerter of all good thinges. 1648 Jexryn Adind Guide i. 
6 He is a soul perverter. 1779-81 Jounson L. 2, Pope 
Wks. IV. 98 Perverters of epistolary integrity. 1807 G. 
Cnatmers Cafedouia 1. u. vi. 302 This story ts retold b 

tjuchanan, and by the other perverters of the Scottish 
history. mat Dovir Aficah Clarke xviii 175 The crown 
which he had wiested.. front the Popish perverter, 

Pervertible (pavdutib'l), @ [f. L. type 
*pervertibilis, £, pervertére (see -BLE); ef. obs. I. 
pervertible (16th c.).] Capable of being perverted. 

3612 Cotor., Corrompatie, corrumpable, corruptible, per- 
uertable, deprauable. 1651 Davenant Gondibert Prel 
(1673) 15 Armies, if they were not pervertible hy Faction, 
yet are to Commonwealths like Kings Physitians to poor 
Patients. 1711 Suartess, Charac., Aloradists t iii, ‘Vhe 
Depravity of Minds..dependent on such pervertible Organs. 
1888 Bavce Amer, Conn. 11.ut. Ixiv. 473 New immigrants, 
politically incompetent, and therefore easily pervertible. 

Nence Pervertibi'lity, capability of being per- 
verted; Perve'rtibly adv., in a pervertible manner. 

1850 Roarrtson Ser, Ser. tv. xiii, That part of human 
pervertibility is an awful fact and mystery. 1642 Auimadz, 
on Observator's Notes 4 The Parliament is the Wniversall 
unerring and unpervertibly just body of the Kingdome. 


[? shortened from Jer- 
Perverted; perverse ; 


| 


PERVIGILATE. 


Perve'rtive, a rare. 
= PERVERSIVE 2. 

1got H. MeInrosn és Christ infallible, etc. (1902) 153 Their 
whole conception..is based upon a false and pervertive sub- 
jectivity. 

+Pervertness, Ols. [f. Pervert a. + 
-NES3.] The quality of being pervert ; perversity. 

rs81 Marpeck 8k, of Notes 494 Not y* there is anie 
frowardnesse or peruertnesse in God. 

+ Perve’stigate, v. Ods. [f. L. pervestigat-, 
ppl. stem of pervestigdre to trace ont, f. PER- 2+ 
vestigive to Iack, trace.) ¢rans. To trace out, 
investigate diligently; to find out by research. 

1610 W, Fotnincuam Art of Survey 1. tii. 4 It would be 
also peruestigated. whether it [the soil] be light, loose, softe, 
fau. fbid., Obseruation to corneal the Pregaance 
wherewith the Earth isimbow elled. 1688 R.HoLmE d rmowey 
ut. 1390/1 Pervestigate, to seck out, or diligently to observe. 


+ Pervestiga'tion. Os. [ad. L. fervestiga- 
fién-ent, noun of action from Pervestigadre: see 
prec.} The action of ‘pervestigating’; diligent 
research or investigalion. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Ard of Survey t. xi. 4q The per- 
uestigation of the secrets of Agriculiure. 1638 CHILLincw. 
Relig. Prot... it. § 55. 74 The pervestigation of the true 
and genuine Text. rig tr. Pancivetius Rerun: Alene V1. 
xvii. 380 In the pervestigation of this curious Theory. 

+ Perviable, «. 0s. rare. [f. rare L. per- 
vid re (tL. PER- 1 + via way) + -RLE.] Capable of 
being passed through; pervious, 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey t. vi. 13 For woods, 
how peruiable, how penetrable, how enterlaced, as ‘Tiniber 
with Tinsell, Coppice, or vnderwood. . 

+ Pervial, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1. peret-us (see 
PERVIOUS) + -AL.] Pervions; hence, easily seen 


through, clear. 

1695 CHAPMAN Ovid's Banguet Ded., That Poesie should 
be'as pervial as oratory, and plainness her special ornament, 
were the plain way to barbarism, ¢ 1631 — /éfad xiv, Comin, 
199 Vet all peruiall enough (you may well say) when such 
a one as I comprehend them, 

llence + Pe'rvially adv. Obs., clearly. 

€ 1611 Cnarman édiad u, Comm, 34 Since a man may per- 
uvially (or as he passeth) discerne all that is to be vnder- 
stood, /éfd. xi. 187 Imagining his vnderstanding Readers 
eyes more sharpe, then not to see peruially through them. 

erviance, -aunce, obs. forms of PURVEYANCE. 

+ Perviate, 7. O45. vare—'. [f. L. perot-us 
(sce PeRvIOUS) + -ATE3,]  ¢rans. To make a way 
throngh; to penetrate, perforate. 

1657 Tomtixson Menou's (isp. 392 (Galls] nodose, solid 
and perviated with no holes 

Pervicacious (paivik@*fas), a. Now rare. 
[f. L. perzicdx, -cac-ene stubborn, headstrong (f. 
root pereic- af pervincére ta carry one’s point, 
maintain one’s opinion, f. PER- 1 + vtacére to 
conquer, prevail against) +-10Us.] Very obstinate 
or stubborn; headstrong, wilful ; refractory. 

1633 Ames Agsé Cerent. tt. 93 Pervications contending, 
without reason and measure. 1672 H.Srusee Fustif Dutch 
War 66 ‘The Dutch..grew more pervicacious in opposition 
to His Majesties Officers. 1748 Ricnaroson (Zarissa (1811) 
1, 167 One of the most pervicacious young creatures that 
ever was heard vf, 1853 G. J. Cavtey Las Alforyas II. 
174 The putsuit of pervicacious donkeys who diverged into 
the green barley. 

llence Pervicactously adv.; Pervicacious- 


ness. 

1650 Cuarteton Paradoxes 83 The phansy of an Animal 
pervicaciously surviving death, is impressed not onely upon 
the blood: but also [eic.]. 1693 Bentiey Boyle Leet. vi, 
But if God hath actually created those intelligent substances 
..'tis pervicaciousness to deny that he created matter also, 
1822 ‘1. Tavtor Apudetus, Gotden Ass Wo xx. 35 This man 
being confused by the pervicaciousness of all those who 
were looking at him, ; - 

Pervicacity (paivikx'siti). Now rare. [f. 
L. pervicde-ent (see prec.) +-1TY; cf late L. perve- 
cacttas (Gloss. Phtlox.) for ancient L. fervicdcta : 
see next.] The quality or state of being pervica- 
cious; obslinacy; wilfulness, 

1604 Parsons 37d Pt, Three Convers. Eng. 175 Was heere 
constancy or pertinacity, perseverance or peruicacity? 1660 
H. More Wyst. God?, vu. ix, Which constancy of theirs he 
calls pervicaciam & inflexibilem obstinationem, a Pervic 
cacity and inflexible Obstinacy. 1825-9 Mrs, Surewooo 
Lady of Manor M1. xx. 178, 1 never could account. .for the 
strange pervicacity of his humour in rejecting every kind of 
refinement. 1837 C. Loret Seifformation 1. 197 oy 
man b Peviente and pervicacity may frame himself intel- 
lectuatly to what he pleases. ' 

+ Pervicacy (paivikisi). Ods. [ad. L. ferzi- 
cécia steadfastness, stubbornness, obstinacy, It. 
pervieacia, {, L. pervicac-em: see PERvicaciovs.] 
= Penvicacity (being the earlier word). 

1537 Cromwett in Merriman Life 4 Lett. (1902) II. 87 
This princely goodnes, myght_ have brought that desperat 
rebell from his so stourdy malice, blyndnes and _pervicacie, 
1610 HoLtano Camden's Brit. uy 127 least his peevish 
pervicacy should be more and more enkindled. 1711 1 tot 
Rep. tist, MSS. Comm. App. ¥. 113 Pharo and .. bis 

seople of Egypt..fatally payed for their pervicacy. 1748 
Rivisausos Clarissa WI, vi. 31 If oe persist in your per- 
vicacy. Shall I bea pedant Miss for this word? 

+ Pervigilate, v. Oés. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, pervigilare to remain awake, watch all night, 
f. Pen- 1 + vigi/are to watch.) 

1623 Cockeran, Meruigilate, to watch. 


(f Pervert v. + -1VE.] 


PERVIGILATION. 


So +Pervigila‘tion Ods. [L. pervigihitio], a 
watching through the night, keeping of vigil. 

1623 Cockeram Pervigtlation, u watching. 1721 BaILry. 

Pervincle, -vink(e,-kle, obs. ff. PERIWINKLE], 


Pervions (pdvies), ¢. [f. L. percd-ss that 
has a way or passage through (f. Per- 1 + vfa way) 
+-0US; in It. fervio.) 

1, Allowing of passage through; passable; 


affording passage or entrance; lying open (é0). 

a 1631 Donne Obseg. Ld. Harrington's Bro. 6 \C looking 
up to God; or down to us, Thon finde that any way is per- 
vious, "Twixt heav'n and eatth, 1659 Stancey //rsé, /’éefos. 
xs. (1701) 466/2 Every Country is pervious to a wise Man; 
tor the whole World is the Country of a wise Soul, 1725 
Pore Odyss. wy. 1056 The bolted Valves are pervious to her 
flight. 1781 Gipnon Deed. § #, lili. (1869) ITE. 445 So large 
a circuit must have yielded many pervious points. 1859 
Masson Brit. Novelfsts iii. 172 A time when the Highlands 
were much less pervious..to Lowland tourists. 

b. esp. Allowing of passage through its sub- 
stance; permeable. 

1627 May Lucan iv. (1631) 5 Make the strooke carth to 
deluge pervious. 1661 BoyLe #xammen iil, (1682) 24 Glass 
also is pervious to the Air. 1779 Cowper Pinvapfle & Kee 
10 The frame was tight, And only pervious to the light, 
1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 22 A coarse urgilla- 
ceous gravel, pervious to water. 1871 Tyxnate Fragw. Sc. 
(1879) 1. ii. 40 Melloni.. found crystals of sulphur to be 
highly pervious to radiant heat. 

ce. fig. (a) That can be penctrated by the mental 
sight; fully intelligible, ‘transparent’, (4) Of a 
person or the mind: Accessible to influence or 


argument. 

a1614 Donxe Bradavaros (1644) 98 In exposition of places 
of Scripture, which he alwaies makes so liquid, and per- 
vious. 1684 T. Durner 74. arth 1. 307 Sees all things 
from top to hottom, us pervious and transparent. 1867 
Emerson May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) Hf. 480 The solid, 
solid universe Is pervious to Love. tgoz Seofsean 17 
Jan 4/6 The Boer mind... pervious to reason aud the logic 
of facts. 

ad. Zool, and of, Open, patent, patulous ;: 
opposed to zmperviorts. 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 14* Primula...Cor. throat per- 
vious, tube cylindrical. 1874 Coves Birds Ny. 373 The 
nostrils are very targe and peeuss whereas those of the 
true Vultures are separated by an impervions septum. 

2. Having the quality of passing through, penc- 
trating, or permeating; pervasive. Now rere. 

1684 Contempl. St. Man 1. v. (1699) 180 They [bodies of 
saints] have un agility to move from pluce to place, .. like 
light; to have their way free and pervious through all 

luces, und can penetrute wheresoever they please, 1718 
on Solomon ii. 622 What is this little agile, pervious 
Fire, This flutt'ring motion, which we call the mind? a 1849 
H. Conerimce Poemrs (1850) IL. 344 His mortal clay Abolish d 
quite. or blent with pervious air. 

Perviousness, [f. prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being pervious ; penetrability, 

1669 Ho.orr Elem. Speech 78 The ttalians..make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we do, 
giving a little of perviousness. 1672 Bovie Dise Pervious 
ness Glass Exp. iii, The pervionsness we above observed in 
glass, 18972 Tyxpaut fragm. Sc. (1879) I. iii. 88 On account 
of its extreme perviousness to the visible rays. 1882 — 
in Longman's fag, }.39 ‘The very meaning of transparency 
is perviousness to the luminous rays. 

ervise, obs. form of Parvis. 

[Pervise v., editorial and dictionary error for 
peritise, PERUSE, 

1549 St. Paper 18 Muay in Bradford's Wks. (Purker Soc.) 
Il. 369 Clare Hall, the state whereof these two days we have 
shorn hly pervised lorie. ATS, peueed 1977 Bh. Univ. 

vérk Scott, (1839) 163 Their haill travells and work. .sould 
be revysit and pervysit (47S. pervisit =peruisit, perused] be 
some Reaeen | 

Pervu'lgate,v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. per- 
valgére, {, PER- 2 + vtlgare to make known.] 
érans. To make public, make known. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie Ep. Ded., I did pervulgate the 
same treatise vnto some of my familiars and acquaintance. 

Ilence Pervulga‘tion, the action of making 
public; advertisement. zave, 

3832 I. Taytor Saturday Even. (1833) 79 Religious prin- 
ciples undergo a far more extended pervulgation tban those 
of any secular science. 

Perwanah, -wanna, etc., var, PURWANNAU. 

Perwick(e, -wig, -wyke, obs. ff. Pentwic, 

Perwinckle, -winkle, -wyncle,’ -wynke, 
obs, ff. PERIWINKLE I, 2, 

Pery, -e, obs. ff. Pennie, Perry, 2, Pirrir. 

+ Peryng, f7/.a. Obs. [f. Pere, PEARY, + -ING2.] 
Appearing. 

1562 Turner /Herda/ 1. M iy, A stalk half a cubit h yghe.. 
about the whiche com furthe certayn furth peryng thetces 
«which tooke toward the roote. [/ér., Ye thynges that 
appere out in y* stalk in.. Hormiaum look downwarde.] 

eryngall, variant of Parecan Obs, 

Peryr, variant of Pener Oés., pear-tree. 

Peryshing, obs. form of Parisien, 

Perysshe, obs. form of PentsH, PIERCE. 

Perywig, Perywinkle, etc., obs. forms of 
PrRiwic, PERIWINKLE. 

|| Pes (piz). Pl. pedes (pe-diz), [The L, word 
(és foot, used technically in Comparative Anatomy, 
Botany, ete.] : 

L. Comp. Anat. The terminal segment of the 

Vor, VIL 


| 


741 


hind limb of a vertebrate animal, corresponding 
to the human foot. Opposed to Manus hand, 
applied to the corresponding part of the fore limb, 

1842 Dunciison Aled. Lev., Ves. the inferior extremity of 
the abdominal member. 1875 Huxtey & Martin deo, 
Biol, (1877) 161 Thickenings, or callosities, of the intezu- 
ment, however, occur beneath the joints of the digits, both 
in the pes und the manus. 

2. Lot. A footlike part or organ; a base of 
support; a peduncle 

3. Pros. A name for cach of the two quatrains 
forming the first part of a sonnet. 

1880 Jacnn Alay. No. 253. 46 The sonnet .. we find that 
its volta occurs after the eighth line, that it has two pedes 
of four Jines each, and a cauda of six. 

Pes, obs, form of PeAcr, PEASE, PIRCR. 

+ Pe-sable, « Obs. rare. [a. OF, posable, f, 
feser to weigh, PEISE: sec -ABLE.] Capable of being 
weighed; in quot., Weighed ; evenly balanced. 

€ 1400 tt. Secreta Secret, Gor. Lordsh. 93 And a pesable 
right [L. fusticia ponderatal and mesuryd ys, to byholde 
ypon statys by pe self vnderstondyng. 

l| Pesade (przi'd). [F. fesade, altered (under 
influence of feser to poise, from earlier posade 
(1579 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. lt. fosaée, lit. “pause, 
resting ’, fosate ‘arests which a horse doth make 
in aduancing bis forepart’ (I'lorin 1398), f. fosare 
to PavsE, rest.) (See quot.) 

1729-41 Cnanpers Cyc, Mesade, or esate, in the manage, 
that actinn taught a horse, wherein he rises with his fore 
feet, and bends them up to his body, withont stirring the 
bind feet. ‘The Pesade is the first lesson taught a horse, in 
order to bring him to curvetts, Ke. ; 

Pesage, variant of Prisacn Ods. 

| Pesame (pésame). O45. [Sp. phrase fesa 
we ‘it grieves me’, hence as sb. ‘a compliment of 
condolence’.} An expression of condolence: in 
phrase éo gree or receize the pesame. 

1676 Tapy Fansuawe J/co. (1830) 225, | waited upon the 
Queen to give her Mujesty Acsame of the King's death, 
1678 Piuicirs ved. 4), /esame (Sp), a word often used hy 
Travellers, and to give one the Pesame, is to condule with 
any one for his loss, or sorrow. 

Pesan, -ane, obs. variant of PISANE. 

tPesant. 04s. rare. [a. F. pesand (1ith ec. in 
Littré), pr. pple. of /eser to wetgh, VEISE; also as 
sb. ‘ weight’. Cf Peisant a} 

1. The amount that a thing weighs; weight. 

e1g0o Melysine xxi. 142, 1 shall gyne hym hys pesaunne 
or weyght of syluer. /é#:4. xxxvii 300 Al gaf you to cyther 
of vs your pesaunt or weyght of fyn gold. 

2. ?Name of a coin or weight. (Or ? Bezant.) 

1577 HELLowes Gueuara’s Chron. x. 33 ‘Vhat he should... 
giule roooce pesants of golde [fesantes de ore] to paye the 
armie, 

Pesant, obs. f. PEASANT ; var. PEISANT a. Obs, 

+ Pesantenr, -ture. 0s. rave. fa. F. 
fesanteur (ath c. in Littré), f. Aesané: sce prec.] 
Teaviness, weight. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii, For the weighte & 
pesunteur of the (ruyt. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by 
Expect. viii. 6« The pesanture of a Stone of compass. 

esaunt, var. PEtsan? Ods.; obs. f, PEASANT. 

Pesayne, obs. variant of PIsaNe. 

Pescod, -code, -codde, obs. ff. PEasrcen, 

Pese, obs. f. Peace, Pras, Prece 5d. and 2. ; 
var. PEtse, Pece Ofs. Pesen, obs. var. PISANE; 
obs. pl. of Pease, Pesent, ohs. f. PEASANT. 

|| Peseta (péséta). [Sp., dim. of esa weight ; 
ef. peso Spanish dollar.] A modern Spanish silver 
coin, equivalent to the French franc and Italian 
lira; now (since Oct. 1868) the unit of value in 
Spain. It is divided into 100 centimos. 

18it P, Ketty Camédis? V1. 188 Silver Coins..Spain.. 
Mexican Peceta (1774) [Value in Sterling] 15, of. .. Peceta 
Provincial of two Reals of new plate (1775) ...os. 10d. 1860 
Al Vear Round No. 45. 445 The honest burgher who.. 
climbed up from penury to affluence by maravedis and 
pesetas ututime. 1882 BirweL. Connting-ho. Dict. (1893) 
225 The pesetu of Peru is also ¢ of the silver sof, and equal 
tothe French franc. 1893 T. B. Foreman 7rif to Spain 
55 We have each to puy a peseta (10¢,) for a cup of coffee. 

| Peshcush, -kash (p2{kof). Z. Jud. Forms: 
7 pish-, piscash, 7-8 pisheush, § peiscush, 8- 
pesheush, 9 paish-, pescush, peshkash, pesh- 


kesh. [Pers. ites peshkash first drawn, first 


fruits, tribute, f. f2sk before, in front + sask draw- 
ing.] An offering; a present; tribute, quit-rent, fine. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 156 The Sultans and Chans 
bestow Pishcashes, or gifts one on unother. 1753 Hanway 
Trav, (1762) V1. xiv. vii. 371 A peiscush, or present from un 
inferior to a superior. 1804 WetLixcton in Gurw. nia 
(1844) If. 2159 The payment of the peshcush und the 
Pensions due at Hyderabad. 1821 Kirxpatricx 7%Sfoo's 
Lett. g The Paishcush, or tribute, which he was bound..to 
puy to the Government of Poonah. 1844 H. H. Witsox 
Brit, fadia VW. u. xi. 491 A peshkash, or tribute, of seven 
lakhs of rupees a yeur had Wilner been paid to the Nizam 
by the Company, for the northern Circars. 

Peshe, obs. form of Prac. 


|| Peshito (pete), Peshitta (péfitjta), «. 
and sé. Also 8-9 Peschito, 9 Peshitto. [Syriac 


byxao p’shivd, -12, |NQaa® p'’shilld, -03, ‘the | 


PESO. 


Simple’ or ‘Plain’.] The name given to the 
principal version of the Old and New Testaments 
in the ancient Syriac tongue, sometimes styled the 
Syriac Vulgate. 

‘The two Syriac forms are respectively masc. and fem, of 
the adj. in the emphatic state, the latter agreeing with 
mappagte, 3, version’, Che final d and 6 represent the 
same vowel in Eastern and Westem Syriac pronunciation 
respectively.) So faras is kanwn the uname appears first in 
Moses Bar Kepha, 813-903. ‘The date of the Peshito has 
been variously put; the prevalent opinion is that the trans- 
lation of the OWT. was made from Hebrew at an early date, 
and that the Peshito NVI. was a revision or recension made 
early in the sthe.. of a translation going back, in part at 
least, to the and c., earlier forms of which are preserved in 
the Sinaitic and Curetonian MSS. Later versions, more 
serbally rendering the Greck, were the Philoxenian and 
Heraclean, 

1793 H. Marsutr. Aichaclis' Introd. NT OAL GL 5 It is 
called by the Sytians Peshito, that is the literal. 1822 
TOM. Horse dated. Crit. Study Holy Script. U1. 192 Vhe 
most celebrated of them ts the Peschita or Literal (versio 
Simplex). 1842 /emiy Cycd. XXL 477/2 The Peshito 
(iteral) Version, also called “Vhe Old syiiac Version‘, is 
one of the most ancient and valuable translations of the 
Ttible. 1 F.C. Berwirt in Aneyed Bibl. 3001/1 To 
Rabbila is due both the publication of the Peshitia amd the 
suppression of the Diatessaron //d. 3025/7 fo the O'T. 
the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called Péshitta, is a transta- 
tion made direct from the Hebrew. 1904 dfAcmenn? 22 OL 
543/72 It seems to be certain that the Syriac Vulgate, known 
by the name of Peshiua, dates, so far as the New Testament 
is concerned, from the earlier part of the fifth century, and 
that Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435, 35 mainly 
responsible for its redaction, 

| Peshwa (péfwa)  Vorms: 7 peshna, 
paish-, 9 peish-, peesh-, peshwa’h. [Pers 
\yciay Péshin7 chicf.] The appellation of the chit 
ininister of the Maliratta princes ‘from ¢1660), who 
made himself in 1749 the hercditary sovercign of 
the Mahratta state. 

The princes descended from Scva/i became rors farucants, 
the administration heing in the hands of the peshwa; in 
1749 the hokler of the office, Ralaji Uishenith, seized the 
sovereignty and, without changing his official tite, made it 
heveditary in his family. In 1313 his descendant Bajcrow 
surrendered his power to the Eritish,and the government of 
the Peshwa came to an end. 

1698 Frver dec. ff. dudia y 1% 79 The English have 
andience of Sevaji. He referred our Lusiness to Moro 
Pundit his Peshua, or Chanceltour, to examine our Articles. 
1782 slaon Ree. 5 Assuming no other tide or character 
than thut of Vaishwa, or prime minister. 1804 Castte- 
keacy ip Owen I edlesley’s Desp, 234 It appears hope- 
Jess to attempt to govern the Mahratta empire through 
a feeble and perhups disaffected Peishwa. 1841 Macathay 
fiss., IW flastings (1837) 653 The Mahratta states..acknow- 
ledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir 
of Sevajee, a rei fainéant,..and of his Peshwa, or mayor of 
the paluce, a great hereditary magistrate 1862 Hevixincr 
Hist. India VW.\.. 399 The object of contest was the office 
of peishwu—in other words, the sovereign power. 

Vfence Pe‘shwaship, the office or mle of a 
peshwa. 

1782 Ann. Reg. 5 From this change, the empire of the 
Ram-Rajah has been distinguished only by the appellation 
of the Paishwaship, or otherwise the government of Poonah. 
1883 Hacycl, Brit, XV. 291 The first collision with the 
English... arose from a disputed succession to the peshwaship, 

+Peskan. O¢s. A French spelling of PEKay. 

1773 {list. Brit. Dom. in N. Amer. 215 Other furs..mar- 
tins,. Sables ;.. peskans, or wild cats. .and musk-rats. 

Peske, obs. form of PEach. 

Pesky (peski), a. U.S. collog. [Origin un- 
certain. (It has been conjectured to be an altera- 
tion of *festy, f. fest = plague, which suits the 
sense exactly.)] ‘ Plaguy’, ‘confounded’; annoying, 
disagreeahle; hateful, abominable. 

21848 DowninG Jfay-day New Vork 36 (Bartlett), I found 
[looking for houses] a pesky sight worse job than I ex- 

ected. 1859 W. P, Tomiixson A’ansas fn 1858, 207 At 

ort Scott the ruffians have, .a lurge telescope,..to prevent 
themselves from being surprised by the pesky ‘abolitionists. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Pozanue P, xxiv. 214 ‘Taint nothin’ but 
one o' these ‘ere pesky spring colds she’s got. 1885 G. 
Auten Babylon i, ‘Yo cuff him about the head for his pesky 
idleness. [fn Aug. Dial. Déct. (com Oxf. and Bucks., etc., 
but app. only on the authority of late roth c. novelists; not 
in any of the dialect glossaries. ] 

b. as adv. = Peskixy ; ‘ plaguy’. 

1845 S. Juop Afargaret 305 (Bartlett) So pesky slow, we 
shunt get through to-night. 1855 Hauistrton Nat. & 
Hum, Nat, U1, it. 64 Don't be so pesky starch, 

Hence Peskily adv,, ‘ plaguily’, ‘confoundedly’. 

1835 Havisurton Clockm, (1862) 65 He tooked so skily 
vexed. 1855 — Nad. § flum. Nat. TV. v.153 When a feller is 
so peskilly sleepy as I be. 

esle mesle, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

(| Peso (péso). Also 6 peaso, 7 pezo. [Sp. 
peso weight, a certain weight of precious metal, 
a coin of this weight :—L. persecm: see PEISE sd.] 
The name of a coin, either of gold (fesa de oro) or 


‘silver (peso de plata), formerly current in Spain 


and its colonies; now, of a standard silver coin = 
5 francs or 3s. 114¢., used in most of the S, American 
republies. The Mexican silver peso = 5-43 francs, 
or 4s. 33¢., is known as the Afexican dollar. 

1sss Eoren Decades 87 Those pieces of golde which they 
caule Pesos or golden Castellans. /d/d. 145 The weyght of 
cight thousand Pesos. 1595 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 12 
The whole..was yielded unto them for twenty-four oe 


PESON. 


peasos, five shillings and sixpence a peece, to be payde in 

earles. 1654 WwitLock Zootomia 399 They gave 1500. 

ezos of Gold for a Horse. 1747 Ropertson //zst. Amer, 
1. Pref., In mentioning sums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of computing by pesos. 1850 
Prescorr Pere I. iv. 86 On some days articles of the value 
of thirty or forty thousand pesos de ore were brought in, 
and occasionally of the value of fifty or even sixty thonsand 
pesos. 1901 Scotsman 11 Sept. 5/8 Colombia's financial 
Straits are extreme, and the paper peso is worth less than 
three cents in gold. 

+Peson. Obs. rare. [a. F. peso, a balance 
weight on a spindle, the balance knob on the end 
of a balance, a weighing instrument with fixed 
counterpoise and movable fulcrum ; deriv. of OF. 

prts:—Rom. piso, L. pensum weight.) A kind of 
weighing-machine : sec quot. 1847, and cf. AUNCEL. 

1459 Pastor Lett. \. 474 In primis, a peson of gold, it 
faylcth v. balles, weiyng xxiij. unces gold, 1847-78 Hani. 
WELL, /‘¢son, an instrument in the form of a statf, with balls 
or crockets, nsed for weighing before scales were employed. 

Peson, -e, obs. ff. peasez, pl. of Pease. 

Pess. (ds. exc. dia/, [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Bass sé.2 2, and Passock.} A hassock or cushion 
to iest the feet on, or to kneel on, esp. in church. 

1575 Gann. Gurto i. iti, My gammer sat her downe on 
her pes, & bad me reach thy breches. 1623-4 in Willis & 
Clark Candridze (1886) 11. 96 Sixe pesses for the Chappell 
org. 1633 Anes Agst. Cerem, mn. 182 A pesse, hassok, or 
cushin may be called holy, because it is used to kneel upon. 
1702-3 in Willis [ax above] 211 Mats and pesses in the 
Chappel. @ 1825 Foray lec, A. Astelia, ess, a hassock to 
kneel on at church, 

Pess, obs. Se. f. Pace s#.2, Pasco; obs. f. Pease, 
Piece. Pessant, variant of Petsant Oés. 

Pessary \pe'siri). [ad. med.L. pessdrfnm, f 
L. pess-unt, -us, a, Gr. resods (pl. meood, as if from 
neaagoyv , an oval stone used in playing a game 
like dranghts; hence, a medicated plng, as here.) 

+1. J// A medicated plug of wool, lint, ete, 
to be inserted in the neck of the womb, or other 
aperture of the body, for the cure of various 
ailinents ; a suppository. Ods. 

é1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 339 A medicyn .. pat is putt in 
binebe wip a clisteric, ouber wip a pessarie for to make clene 
amannes lynies wipinne. 1862 VurNer /ferfal u. 25 b, 
The floures of the wilde grape ..are good to put in pes- 
saries to stanche blode. 168¢ Péld. Traus. X11. 18, I 
thought | had sufficiently arm'd my Senses against it, .. 
my Kars with Cotton, my Nose with Pessaries, my mouth 
with Sponges, all dipt in Vinegars and ‘Vreacles. 1718 

uincy Compl. Disp. 113 It is... used outwardly in the 
Form of a Pessary, 1860 Tanner Preguancy iii, 137 A very 
efficient medicated pessary. 

2. Surg. An instrument of elastic or rigid ma- 
terial worn in the vagina to prevent or remedy 
various uterine displaccments, 

1754-64 Smeiuin MVidwif 1,418 Different kinds of pessaries 
..of a triangular, quadrangular, oval, or circular shape. 
1805 Wed. Frni. XIV. 98 A case of Prolapsus Uteri, in 
which the sponge pessary seems to have a decided and 
manifest superiority, 1846 Brittan tr. dfalgaigne’s Mean. 
Oper. Surg, 556 Pessaries, some..are called vaginal pes- 
saries; the others, called uterine pessaries, 1861 HULME tr. 
Moguin- Tandon wu. ii. 81 The mannfacture of artificial 
teats. pessaries, and other surgical instruments, 

+ Pesse. J/ed. Obs. (%) 

1464 Mann. & LMouseh, Exp, (Roxb.) 280 Put it in 
a fayre clothe and wrynge owt the watyr therof inta a pesse, 
and put it to the sore yhe and it shall make it hole. 1562 
‘Turser J/erdalu. 89 A stirryng stik may be made of them 
fit to prepare pesses and medicines to swage werines. 

Pessen(e, obs. form of feaser, pl. of VEASE. 

Pesshe, obs. form of PEacu. 

Pesshoner, variant of PessoneR Obs. 

Pessimism (pe‘simiz’m). [mod. f. L. pessim- 
zs worst +-183, afler optimtisue: in I. pesstutisnte.} 

+1. The worst condition or degree possible or 
conceivable; the state of greatest deterioration : 
antithetical to Opristism 2. Ods. 

1794 Coterince Leé?. (1895) 115 'T is almost as bad as 
Lovell's ‘ Farmhouse ', and that would be at least a thousand 
fathoms deep in the dead sea of pessimism. 1803 Syo. Smite 
Wks. (1850) 35 Lis well to be acquainted with the boundaries 
of our nature on both sides; and to Mr. Fievée we are 
indebted for this valuable approach to pessimism, 1812 
Soutney Legs. (1856) [1. 253 An age when public criticism 
is upon works of fine literature at the very point of 
pessimiom, 

2. The tendency or disposition to look at the 
worst aspect of things; the habit of taking the 
gloomiest view of circumstances: antithetical to 
OPTisIs3T 3. 

3815 O. Rev. XIV. 230 This savours of pessimism. 1835 
Edin, Kev, LX, 291 Violent extremes cither way—optimism 
or pessimism. .must be pernicions. 1889 7imes 12 Apr. 5/t 
There was a fear of the contagion of that moral evil which 
was visiting the end of the roth century--namely pessimism, 

3. ‘The name given to the doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann, and other earlier and later philo- 
sophers, that this world is the worst possible, or 
that everything naturally tends to evil: opp. to 
Optimism 1. [=Ger. pesstaésmus (Schopenhauer 
1819), F. pesstarisme (Dict. Acad. 1878). 

1878 Downen Sud, Lit, 20 The pessimism of our own 
day aspires to be constructive, 2878 R. J. Luovp (¢t/e) 
Pessimism, a study in contemporary Sociology. 1880 Go.ow. 
Sairu in dtantic Monthly No. 268. 195 The established 
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optimism is confronted by pessimism, which, by the mouths 
of Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and their school, proclaims 
that the world, the estate of man, and the powers from 
which they emanate, are evil. /éfa. 196 Pessimism, which 
affirms the definitive ascendency of evil. 1892 W. S, Liniy 
Gt, Enigma 32 Pessimism, in..its contemporary presenta- 
tion, is irreconcileable with any form of the Theistic idea. 

Pessimist (pe'simist), 54. (a.) [f. as prec. + 
-IsT; cf. F. pesstmiste (1835 in Diet, Acad.).] 
a. One who habitually takes the worst view ot 
things; b. One who holds the metaphysical doc- 
trine of pessimism. Antithetical to Oprisnst. 

1836 Saart, Pesstatist, a complainer on alt subjects, as 
opposed to an optimist, 1858 Varney Age 174 Holding God 
and man hoth pessimists. 1879 
iii, 27 The pessimist says that he condemns life because it 
results in more pain than pleasure, 188 Gotpw. Satu in 
atlantic Monthly No. 268, 202 The writer of patriotic 
lyrics, however melancholy is their tone, can hardly have 
been a consistent pessimist. : f 

B. adj. (the sb. used atirid.) Characterized by 
pessimism ; pessimistic. 

1861 Ties 23 July, Wf ihe pessimist sentiments of hon. 
members who had eee to-night [on the British Museum] 
were to be generally adopted, 1868 M. E.G. Dure /'ot. 
Surr. g [They] must have thought that I had taken a 
pessimist view of the situation. 1878 R. J. Lrovo /esst- 
wisn (1880) 9 At the hands of the Pessimist phdosophy. 
1884 March, xan. 2 Sept. 5/2 The amusements of the 
people are often the theme of pessimist laments. 

Pessimistic (pesimi'stik), a. [f. pree. +-1¢.} 
Perlaining to, of Une nature of, or characterized by 
pessimism; disposed to take the worst view of 
circumstances. 

1868 Chronicle 4 pan § The press itself was at first 
sceptical, oppositional, and pessimistic with regard ta Baron 
Deust's system. 1880 Gortow. Sairn in A dantic Monthly 
No, 268, 202 Arthur Schopenhauer, the originator of the 
pessimistic philosophy as distinguished fram mere pessi- 
mistic sentiment, 1889 7 Yes 13 Dec. 5/4 ‘The feeling here 
.is day by day becoming more pessimisuc. 

Pessimistical (pesimirstikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1CAL.] = prec. Hence Pessimi-stically dz. 

1885 American X. 297 The pessimistical teaching of the 
Englisheconomists. 1888 Spectator 15 Sept. 1296/2 Dealing 
with what is the chief dread of Unionists pessimistically 
inclined, 1900 /’a// Afad! G. 27 Sept. 2/1 He..spoke pessi- 
mistically of our coast defences. : 

Pe:ssimize, v. rare. [f. L. fesstm-us worst + 
“12k, after fessimism.] trans, ‘To make the woist 
of; to take the most unfavourable view of. 

1862 Daily Tel. 5 Sept., The rabid rage of a losing cause 
precipitating and pessimising its own loss. @ 1873 Sat. Nev. 
cited by F. Hall in od. Zug. 194. ; 

+Pe-ssomancy. Oés. [f. Gr. meaads oval pebble 
+-MANCY,] Divination by means of pebbles. 

19727 in Bairey vol. UH, whence in mod. Dicts, 


+Pe'ssoner. O/s. Also4pesshoner. [app. 
repr. an AF. *fessoner, peiss- = OF. potssonnier 
(13th c. in Littré), f£ AV. sesso (Britton) = OF. 
peisson, poisson = Pr. peisso, It. fesctone:—pop.L. 
*piscion-cm, deriv. of pisc-ts fish.] A fishmonger. 

1310 (Jan. 3) in Ca?. Let, Bk, D Lond, (1902) 45 [John 
Gerard de Leuesham] pesshoner [admitted]. 1415 in Fork 
Alyst. Introd. 20 Pessoners [gdosseed Fysshmongers] and 
Mariners. Noe in Archa. 


Pessular (pe'si#laz), a. [f. L. pessed-tes (see 
next) + -AR.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of the pessulus. In mod. Dicts, 

| Pessulus (pesizl#s). Anat. [L. pesszelees 
a bolt.) a. A bolt-like bone: see quot. 1805. b, 
In some birds, the cartilaginous or bony bar ex- 
tending vertically across the lower end of the wind- 
pipe, and forming part of the syrinx. 

2805 A. Caruiste in PAil, Trans. XCV. 204 The stapes in 
these animals guinea-pig, marmot] is formed with slender 
crura, constituting a rounded arch, through which an osseous 
bolt passes, so as to rivet it to its situation. This bolt 1 have 
named fessudus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. [in sense b]. 1896 
Newton Diet. Birds 983 Before the septum has been re- 
duced to the pessulus marking the beginning of the bronchi. 

+Pessu-ndate, v. Obs. [ad.L. pesseendat-, ppl. 
stem of pessrndare { pessum dare) to ruin, destroy, 
{. pesstem adv. to the ground, to the bottom + dare 
to give, put.] rans. To ruin, cast down, destroy. 
Hence + Pessunda‘tion Ods. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pessundate, to tread or cast under 
feet, to put down or to the worst. 1638 Pumps, Pessnada- 
tion,..0 putting to the worst, a casting under foot, 


Pest (pest). [a. F. peste (IR. Estienne 1539), ad. 
L. pest-ts plague, pestilenee, contagions disease.] 

1. Any deadly epidemic disease; pestilence; 
spec. the bubonic plague: the common name of this 
in Sc. in the r6th-17th c. Now rare. : 

1568 Skevxe The Pest Aijb, Ane pest is the corruption 
or infection of the Air, a1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 
I. 204 Moreover, within the Castell was the pest, (and 
diverse thairin dyed). a@2613 Oversury Newes, Answ., 
Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 179 Living neere the church. 
yard, where many are buried of the pest. 1631 Gouce God's 
Arrows t. § 47. 83 In Latine pesézs importeth as much, 
whence the Scots call this sicknesse the pest. 1637-50 Row 
Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 468 After he had heen but one 
yeare in Mr John Russell's house the pest came to 
Edinburgh. 2715-20 Pore //iad 1. 192 Let fierce Achilles, 
dreadfut in his rage, The god propitiate and the pest 
assuage, @1839 Praen Poems (1864) 11. 108 ‘There came a 
dark infectious pest To break the-hamlct's tranquil rest. 


H. Spencer Data Ethics - 


PESTER. 


b. In imprecation: Ses? on or upon = may a 
plague light upon. [= F. (¢a) peste soit de.., 
peste de...J 

1553 Respudblica v. ii. in Collier [éusir. O. E. Lit. 1. 54 
Res. Yea, bothe Mercie and Verytee. Azar. A peste on 
them bothe, saving my charitee. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. tv. 
vi, ‘Pest on these Burgundians', answered Clarence. 

2. Any thing or person that is noxions, destruc- 
tive, or troublesome; a bane, ‘curse’, ‘ plague’: 
a. a thing, 

2621 T. Witttamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard 64 
Tortured with particular passions, and diverse diseases, and 
pestes of the minde, 1632 Litacow 7raz, v1. 260, 1 would 
.-bane eaten of them; but the Friers forbade me, saying ; 
they were the onely pest of Death vnto a stranger. 1755 

onnson Dict. Pref. (ad _fin.), ‘Ihe great pest of specch is 
tequency of translation, 1844 Lo. Brovcham Brit, Const. 
xvil. (1862) 283 Putting down the pest of corruption. 

b. a person or animal. (Now the more usual 


application.) 

1609 James I Sf. af White-halé Wks, (1616) 531 They 
that perswade them the contrary, are vipers, and pests, 
both against them and the Commonwealth. 1676 Lister 
in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 125 This sort of men being the bane 
and pest of learning. 2709 Ster.e Tatler No. 135 P14 
The Pests of Society, the Revilers of Humane Nature, 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos 1. xl. 340 Philippe IV, the pest of 
France, 1865 Livixncstonr Zamthest vi. 152 ‘To extirpate 
these destructive pests [cockroaches} 2899 A/butt's Syst. 
Aled, VIUL, 867 Mosquitoes, harvest bugs, and similar pests. 

3. attrib, and Comb, as pest-angel, place, spot, 
-worms +pest-eart, the cart to carry away the 
bodies of the dead during a plague or pestilenee ; 
+t pest-eoach, a vehicle used to convey the infected 
to the PEST-HOUSE; + pest-man, fT pest-master, 
one in charge of the infected, or of the arrange- 
ments for getling rid of the plague; pest-ship, 
+(@) a ship for the reception of those suffering 
from the pest; (4) a ship having any infectious 
discase on board. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 216 In a generall pestilence 
they write. .strange charactersand wonderfull names, which 
(they say) are the names of “Pest-angels. 1603 DEKKER 
Wonderful Year Ws. (Grosart) L. 111 After the world had 
once run vpon the wheeles of the *Pest-cart, 1841 W. H. 
Ainsworth Ofd St, Pauls 11.68 The doleful bell announcing 
the approach of the pest-cart. 1665 Pepys Diary 3 Aug.. 
They got one of the *pest-coaches, and put her into it, to 
carry her to a pest-house. 1613 1, Gopwin Nom. Antiq. 
(1625) 181 Three *Pest-inen, which were to ouersee those 
that lay infected with any contagious sicknesse. 1642 Fore- 
runner Revenge in Select. {lari Mise. (1793) 275 He hath 
conferred with the skilfullest *pest-masters..who visit the 
bodies of those that die of the venom of the pest. 1665 
Eveuvn Diary 7 Sept. A ae to wait on our infected 
men. 1895 £din. Kev, Apr. 263 The horrors of the holds of 
the pest-ship. 1892 Baker Wile Triéut. viii. 110, L believe 
in holy shrines as the *pest spots of the world. 1848 Exiza 
Coox Aly Own xiv, Do we not see the *pest-worm steal 
The rose of Beauty to destroy ee 

Pestalozzian (pestalgtsiin), a. (sd.)  [f sur- 
name /estalozzt + -AN.] Of or pertaining to the 
system of elementary education introduced by Jean 
Henri Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss educa- 
tional reformer, who held the chief end of education 
to be the development of the faculties in natural 
order, the perceptive powers being the first to be 
developed. For this he made much use of object- 


lessons. a 
1826 C. Mavo Alem. Pestadosci (1828) 22 Elementary edu- 
cation..on the Pestalozzian system. .is an organic develop- 
ment of the human faculties, moral, intellectual, and physical. 
1847 Emerson Kepfr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks, (Bohn) 1. 
286 Is ita reply..to say society isa Pestalozzian school: all 
are teachers and pupils in turn? 1859 Aacycd, Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVII. 4709/1 The Pestalozzian arithmetic was introduced at 
a very ne period, into the Dublin model schools. : 
B. sé. An adherent of the system of Pestalozzi. 
1868 R. H. Quick £ss. vii. 178 The scandals which arose 
out of the dissensions of the Pestalozzians. 
Hence Pestalo‘zzianism, the system of educa- 


tion instituted by Pestalozzi. . 

2859 II, Barxarp (¢¢/e) Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 

Peste (pest), v. rare. [a. F. pester to utter 
the imprecation of peste de, £. peste PEST, as an 
imprecation.] /vazs. To invoke a plague or mis- 
chief upon; Zr. to give vent to angry impreca- 
tions; to exclaim Zest / ; 

1815 Sourney Lett. 850) III. 9 So instead of pesting the 
ode (that French word is better than either our synonymeinc 
or ind), I set about it. 1824 in Spirtt Pub, Jrals. (1825) 
280 In vain we clamour, curse, and peste, Our viands are 
like all the rest. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 24 In spite 
of all the pesteing and bedevilling of Tonish. 

Pestelet, variant of PistoLeT Oés. 

Pester or Oe v. Also 6-7 pestre, pesture. 
[app. short for Empester, Impuster, or F. ewpes- 
érer, with which it is synonymous in its first sense ; 
used by Cotgrave to translate empestrer. In later 
use influenced by Pest; hence the sense ‘ plague’. 

But several points in the history are obscure: Jester itself 
is found much earlier than empester or fntpester; and the 
prefix et. was generally dropped through an intermediate 
a@-, as in ent, tatpair, apair, PAR v2, em-, tnipeach, apeach, 
Peacn v.; but no parallel series appears for pester.} 

+1. rans, To clog, entangle, embarrass, obstruct 
the movements’of; to encumber as by overloading 


or the like. //¢, and fig. Ods. 


PESTER. 


1536 Sir J. Russert. Let. to Visct. Lisle 29 Aug. in /. 
Papers VII. 36 (P. R. 0.) You are daily pestered with 
business. 1842 Upatn Eraser. Apfoph. 159 That we maye 
not with to many Uhynges pestre & cloye the reader. 1577-87 
Houwsnro Chrow. 1. 25/1 The Romane soldiers were.. 
pestered with their heavie armourand weapons, 1608 Carr. 
Smita True Kelation 28 The Indians seeing me pestred in 
the Oloke, called to me. 1611 Cotar., Zaipestrer, to pester, 
intricate, intangle, trouble, incomber. 1653 Hotcrorr /’ro- 
copius, Persian Wars 1.29 Seing him pestred in a narrow 
passage. 1676 Hosees /éfad_ xvi. 328 Cleobulus then pes- 
ter'd in the throng By little Ajax taken was alive. 

+2. To obstruct or encumber (a place) by 
crowding; to crowd to excess, overcrowd. Ods. 

@ 1548 Hart Chron., Hen. V1 103 b, Whether also fled so 
many Englishemen, that the place was pestured, and. .thei 
wer.. likely to be famished. 1572 sicé 14 Eliz. c. 5 Yhe 
common gaoles. .are like to bee greatly pestered witha more 
number of prisoners than heretofore hath beene. 1573 
Tosser usd. (1878) 106 Some pester the commons, with 
fades and with geese. 1588 Lamparpe Liven. iv. xili. 544 
It is not my meaning to pester this Booke with Precedents, 
1625 Sir J. Granvitte Vay. Cadiz (Camden) ro That noe 
parte of the Harbor might hee over pestred. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. ix, U shall not pester my Account... with Deserip- 
tions of Places. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1.x. 246 Hee hands... 
are as few as is consistent with the safety of the ship, that 
she may be less pestered with the stowage of provisions. 

+3. To crowd or huddle (persons or things 7x 


or into). Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 22 They..whom Anthony 
admitted were expelled agayn, pestred in gallies and sent 
into Hellespont by Marcus Aurelius. 1634 Matron Conus 
6 Men..Confin'd, and pester'd in this pin-fold here, 1686 
tr. Chardin’s Coronat. Solyntan 154 With several great 
Trees pester’d one within another. 

Tb. intr. for ref. Vo crowd, press. Os. 

1610 E. Sxory Extr. fist. Men. LV of France 15 ‘This 
villaine. to that purpose pestered somewhat neere his Person. 

4. To annoy, trouble, plague. a. Of noxious 
things, vermin, wild beasts, etc.: To infest. Now 


merged in b. 

1562 Burn. Paules Ch., Howe was this Realme pesterd 
with straunge rulers, straunge Gods..and howe is it now 
peaceablye ridde of theym all. 1625 A. Hatca in Purchas 
Pilgrims x, iii, 1701, The climate is..nat much pestred with 
infectious or ohnoxions ayres. 1664 Power A.xf. Phtlos. 
1,20 These Vermin that pester the outside of Animals, 1727 
A. Hamitton New Ace. &. fad. U1. xxxiii. 4 There are no 
Inhabitants on those Islands, for they are so pestered with 
Tigers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 559 [Malabar] is rich 
and fertile, but pestered with green adders. 

b. To trouble with petty and reiterated vexa- 
tions, as with questions or requests; to vex, annoy, 
trouble persistently, plague. (The current sense.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 Vou are pestered 
with some troubles rg92 Acne Armoric, La. Chandos 
82 He was perplext and pesterd in his hed. 1600 C Trss 
Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. WIL. 57, 1..had never 
ceased to pester you with my complaints. 1683 Moxon 
Atech, Exerc. Printing xvii. P3 The hollow..pesters the 
Workman to get the Letter ont of the Mold and Matrice. 
1795 Jurrerson Writ, IV. 124, 1] pestered him with questions, 
3825 Cosnett Aur. Rides 179 Von are pestered to death 
to find out the way to..get from place to place. 1849 C. 
Bronte Shirley ii, These gossips..will keep pestering me 
about being married. 1897 A.B. Epwarns Up Nile xiil. 349 
The boys pester us to buy wretched half-dead chameleons. 

Hence Perstered A//. a. 

1570 Fowier Led. to Cecil 25 Feb. in Cad, St. Papers, For, 
192 The air is so evil in this pestered prison tbat [etc.]. 
1586 Ferne Biaz. Gentrie 71 In the city amongst the pes- 
tered habitations of artificers. 1605 Suaxs. Afaeéd. v. il. 23 
Who then shall blame His pester’d Senses to recoyle, and 
start? 2732 W. Rocers Vey. 8 Very much crouded and 
pester'd ships. 

Pester (pe'sta:), sd. [f. 
PESTER v.] 

+1. Obstruction; encumbrance. Oés. 

1585 J. Janes Voy. F Davies in Hakiuyt's Moy. UI. 102 

very faire entrance or passage,..altogether vaid of any 
pester of ice, 1614 Rateicu //ist SVordd v. ii, § 8 (1634) 
6o4 Being without carriage, pester or other impediment. 

2. Annoyance, trouble, bother; nuisance, plague. 

1613-18 Dantet Coll. Hist. Eng. 98 To the great pesture 
and disturbance of that people. 1873 Hottano A, Sonnic. 
xit, 205 As likely as any way he was a plague and a pester. 

+tPesterable, ¢ Os. Also 7 pestar-, 
-turable. [f. Pesteny.+-ABLE.] Ofsuch anature 
as to obstruct or cumber; obstructing, cumbersome; 
troublesome. esterable wares: see quots. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, ce 14 For the freight of every 
tunne marchandises. .(pesterable wares only excepted), 1560 
in Makluyt's Voy (3599) 1. 306 It must goe either shaken 
and bounde vp or else emptie, which will bee pesterable. 
1622 Matynes Anc. Law-dlerch. 141 Pesterable wares 
which lake a great deale of roome are excepted, and must 
be agreed for. [1867 Smytu Sailor's Word.th., Pessurable, 
or Pestaradle, of our old statutes, implied such merchandise 
as take up much room in a ship.) 

t+ Pe'sterance. Oés. rare. In6 pestreaunce. 
[f. Pesrer v.+-ance.] a. Pestering, obstruetion, 
overcrowding. b. Encumbrance. 

1548 Uoaty Erasm. Par, Luke v.52b, That a man while 
he teacheth the goer, maie stande qniete and safe from 
Pestreaunce of the people, cloustreyng and throngyng to- 
gether, /did. xvii. 134b, Castyng awaie from hym al pestres 
Bunce and heanie carriage. 

Pestera‘tion. nonce-wd. [f. Pesrer v. + 
-ATION.] The action of pestering; that which 


pesters or troubles; ‘ botheration ’. 
1802 A. Witson in Poenss & Lit. Prose (1876) 1. 92 To 
banish every pedantic pesteration. 


Also 7 pesture. 
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Pesterer (pe'stara1). [f. Prsree v, + -er}.J 
One who pesters: see the verb. 

1611 Cotcr,, Avibarasseur, an intricalor, pesterer, com- 
berer, 1733 Mittxer Compend. Frui. 182 Yo keep that 
Side of the Country clear of Pesterers. ¢1817 Hoce Jales 
& S& V. 22 Of all pesterers .. he was the most insufferable. 
1893 F. Avams Mew Eeyft 20 He has seriously damaged 
his. walking-stick on the fore-arm of some streel-pesterer. 

Pe'stering, vii. sé. [f. Pester v. + -inc 4] 
The action of the verb PESTER, in various senses. 

1ss2 Aeg. Privy Council in Sussex Archtol. Collect. X. 
199 Without sume hinderaunce to the cuntrie, and pestering 
of the trayne. ¢1g95 Cart. Watt A. Dudley's Voy. UW’. 
fad, (Hakl. Soc.) 59 Makinge the decks..cleare of anie 
pesteringe or impediments. 1598 Manwoov Lawes /orest 
x. (1615) 73 For that the pestring of the Forest with many 
houses, are noysome tothe Forest. 1832 Marrvat AY forstes 
xxvii, Clacking of pattens and pestering of sweepers. 

Pe'stering, ///.a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] That 
pesters, in various scnscs of the verb. 

3606 Birnie Avrk-Buriadd Vivh, Our Kirk-courtes or 
yardes. .being ordinarly bedunged by pestring and pasturing 

rute, 1641 Mitton Aatmads. 51 All the hell pestering 
rabble of Sumners and Apparitors. 1716 [see Pestirv|. 1868 
Mrs. Witney /’. Sfrovg xi. (1869) 125 Her raw girl and 
her pestering stove. 

Hence Pesteringly adz'., in a pestering way. 

1805 W. Taytor in Robberds J/ev. 11.93 How pesteringly 
I can scribble when there is business to agitate. 1875 
Tennyson Q. Mary v.i, Unalterably and pesteringly fond ! 

Pesterment (pe'staimént). Os. exe. dial. 
(f PESTER v, + -MEXT.] | The action of pestering 
or fact of being pestered, in yarions senses of the 
verb: ‘f overcrowding (eés.) ; annoyance, worry. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 51 Nn armie might have lodged 
therein without pesterment. 1652 J. Wricnt tr. Cains’ 
Nat. Paradox vi. 124 How joyfull were they to see them- 
selves rid of the pesterment of their Companipns. 1729 
Frankun £ss. Wks. 1840 [1. 26, I have all the trouble and 
pesterment of children, withont the pleasnre of calling them 
my own. 1828 Craven Gloss., Pesternicnt, embarrassment. 

Pesterous (pe'staras), @. save. Also 6 pestre- 
ous. [f. Pesten 2. or sé. + -ovs.) Having the 
quality of pestering ; cumbersome ; troublesome. 

1548 Upate £rasm. Par, Luke v.52 b, Remoued from the 
pestreous throngyng of the multitude. 1§78 TF. N. te. Cony. 
HW. End fa (1596) 197 Pesterous wares..that is to say stone, 
timber, lime, bricke [ele]. 1622 Bacon //en. PTF 216 
Gaoling of them,,.which was chargeable, pesterons and of 
no open example, 1825 Hoce 0. J//yade 47 When petulant 
and pesterous Wene Kneel'd on the Sand. 


+Pestful, z. Os. [f. Pest + -rey.] 
ferous, pestilential. 

1608 SytvesteR Du Bartas us iv. iv. Schisute 417 The 
Lybians pest-full and un-blest-fall shore. 1794 Col.ertoce 
Destiny of Nations, Long and pestful calms, With siinty 
shapes, and miscreated life Poisoning the vast Pacific. 


Pe'st-house. [f. Pesr+]lovsr sé] A hos- 
pital for persons suffering from any infectious 


disease, esp. the plague ; a lazaretto. Also aftrz0, 

1611 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 166 Helpinge such 
persons as come to the Pesthowse. 1617 Morvsox /¢/x. 1. 
73 They have a Pest house called Lacaretto, and two like 
houses for Lepers, 1665 Pepys Diary (1879) Ml. 199. 1722 De 
For Plague (1840) 37 Some people being removed to the pest- 
honse beyond Bunhill fields. 1830 Miss Mitrorp ViHlage 
Ser. 1v. (1863) 265 He..shunned ball-rooms and drawing- 
rooms as if they were pest-houses. 1890 7ves 20 Jan. 9/2 
|The prisons] were pesthouses in which gaol-fever annually 
claimed a multitude of victims, 

Jig. ©1613 Oversury Charac., Prison Wks. 11856) 155 It 
is an infected pest-house all the yeare long: the plaguc- 
sores of the law, are the diseases here wholely reigning. 
1833 Carivie Afise. Ess. Cagdrostro (1840) 1V. 352 A painful 
search, a3 through some spintual pest-house. 1840 Dicrens 
Barn. Kudge \xv, Vo all the crime..of the great pest-house 
of the capital, he stood alone. : 

+ Pestiduct. Ods. [f L. pesté-s plague + 
ducdt-us Tuer.) A channel of the plague, or of 
any infectious epidemic. 

1624 Donxxe Devotions, ete. (ed. 2) 89 They may be made 
instruments, and pestiducts, to the infection of others, b: 
their comming. 1672 W. pe Britains Jaterest Eng. Dutch 
War 11 They begin to be look’d upon as the Pesti-ducts 
of Europe, the scorn and indignation of every good man. 

+Pestifere, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. pestiféere.] 
= PESTIFEROUS. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 95 Yf her moeuyng (4¢. of the 
course celestial] were irryled ayenste vs by pestyfere in- 
fluences, 2 : 

Pestiferous (pesti-féras), @ [f. L. pestifer, 
-fer-us plague-bringing, f. pest?-s plague + -/er, stem 
of fer-re to bear, bring: see -rERous. In F, 
peslifere. In sense 3, f. F. pestiférd] 

I. 1. Bringing or producing pest or plague; 
destructive to health; noxious, deadly; of the 


nature of a pest, pestilent, pestilential, 

1542 Boorde Dyt¢iary xxvii. (1870) 289 An ordre to he 
ysed in the Pestyferous tyme. 1851 Rosinson tr. A/ore's 
Utop. \. (1893) §3 Sendynge amonge the shepe that pesti- 
ferous morreyn. 1601 Hotrann Péiny J, 183 Vexed at 
certain houres.. with the pestiferous heats and shaking 
colds of the fever. 1632 Litiicow 7rav vt 256 [No] 
Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome ..such is the con- 
sumation of that pestiferous Gulfe. 1726 Leoni Albert's 
Archit, 1. 3ft We affirm the Air to be pestiferons, where there 
is a continued Collection of thick Clouds and stinking 
Vapoms. 1830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 229 
Having lost many children in the pestiferons climate of 
Varbadoes. 1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. iii. 56 
Regions almost desolated by pestiferous exhatalions. 


Pesti- 


PESTILENCE, 


|b. Of animals: Murtful ; noxious. 

¢ 1600 Timon mi. iii, These women are a pestiferous kinde + 
of animals, 1931 Gentd. Afag. 1.12 The depredations of 
Locusts, Palmer-worms, and other pestiferous vermin, 1894 
Chicago Advance 27 Dec. 435/1 As pestiferous a creature as 
could be allowed to roam at large. 

2. fig. Bearing moral contagion; huitful to 
morals or society ; mischicvous ; pernicious. 

1458 in /'ecock's Repr. (Rolls) 1. Introd. 55 vote, The 
damnable doctrine a sect of Reynold Pecock 
exceedeth in malice and horribility all other heresies anil 
sects of heretics. 1523 St Papers fen, E141, VL 124 
Moche bounde to Allnyghty God, that the Popes Holyn 
is tid of so pestiferous a Counsailour, 1630 A. Fohusen’s 
ited. §& Comme. 111 Done by the perswasions of the 
pestiferous Jesnites. a171g BRNET Oren Tine (1766) 1. 2 
One of the most pestiferous forms of calumny. 182g /772. 
Gaming 16 Those pestiferons hordes of gamblers, black-leus, 
and sharpers, 1885 March. Ham, 13 July 5/3 They are 
said to pursue their pestiferous occupation unchecked. 

Il. 3 [= BL pestifré] — Vlague-stricken ; 
smitten with a contagious disease. 

1665 [Evenwn Diary ir Oct., 1 was environ’d with multi- 
tudes of poore pestiferous creattnes begsing almes. 1858 
Fasen tr, Life Navier 369 A malady contracted in attending 
on the pestiferons. 

Hence Pesti‘ferously adz., pestilentially, nox- 
iously, ‘plaguy’; Pesti‘ferousness, 

1727 Haitev vol. Ul, festiferousness, 1847 Wrrsrer, 
Festiferousty. 1863 Gro. Kxine Aomole xiv, Melema, you 
are a pestiferonsly clever fellow. 

+Pestifugous, 2. Ofs. rare. [f. LL. pesté-s 
plagne + -/ug-, stem of fugrre to flee, figure to 
put to flight + -ovs.J 9 Having the property of 
driving away or dispelling the plague. 

1684 Ur. Bonet's Mere. Contpit, vt. 215 ‘Phe hitsiness may be 
done by Pestifugous Mensitericks. : 

+Pe'stify, v. Obs. [f. L. fest?-s plague + -Fy.] 
To cause or produce a pest. lence ¢Pe-stifying 
Pfl.a., plague-bringing. 

1716 M. Davies eléhem Brit, WL Arianism 30 Scatter 
them about with his wouted pestifying and pestring Air of 

| Assnrance. > 

Pestilence (pe'stiléns), s#. (adéy.) Also 4-6 
pestilens, -elenee, 5 pestlens, 5-6 pestylens, 
-ylence, 6 -elens, 6-7 pestlence. [a.F. fes(flence, 

| ad. LL. pestedendia, sb. of condition f. festéleat-cm 


PESTILENT : see -ENCE.] 
1. Any fatal epidemic disease, affecting man or 
beast, and destroying many victims. 
1303 R. Brunxe /fandl. Syane 1370 Yu Rome fyl a grete 
moreyne..A pestelens of men. 1377 Lanon. 2. 2°. Moxs. 
97 Many kene sores. As pokkes and pestilences, ¢1440 
Gesta Kom xxxvit* 360 (Add. MS.) Ta the Citce of Rome 
hefille a grete pestilence of men and bestes. 1538 Srarkey 
England v. iii. 83 Lyke as a pestylens .. destroyth a grete 
nambur of the peprl wythout regard of any petson had, or 
degre. 1539 Brack (Great) /'s. acti. 6 The pestilence that 
walketh in darkness. 1548-9 (Mar.) 2h. Cow Prayer, 
Litanj, From plage, pestilence, and faimine...Good lorde 
deliver us. 1600 J. Pory tr. Lea's Africa vith 326 About iin 
hundred yeeres ago, all the monks of this monasterie died of 
a pestilence. 1796 H Hunter tr. SA-/Verre's Stud, Nat. 
(1799) 1). 485 Should a pestilence come, and sweep off 
one half of the people. 1845 Buon Dis. Liver 394 In the 
winter of 1830-31..in some of the midland, eastern, and 
southern countries, where the pestilence was moot rife, the 
existing race of sheep was almost entirely swept off. 1865 
| Cornh. Mag. May 591 Yo he entitled to the name of pesti- 
lence, a disease must he unusnally fatal, very rapid in its 
operation, and must deslray great numbers of victims. 

b. spec. The bubonic plague, the plague jar 
excellence; = PEST 1. 

[3350-1 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 2258/2 Et pnis en cea ad il este 
destonrhe, primes per la dit Pestilence} 1362 Lance. 7%. 22, 
A. x. 185 Mony peire sebben be pestilence han pliht hem 
logedere. 1466 in Archeolegia (1887) L. 1. 50 Men and 
women and children 3onge and olde of other parissches than 
ther owne infecte in pestilence the which sekenes vnery 
man estheweth. 1586 Chron. Gr. friars (Camden) 6 This 

vere was the iij. great pestelens. /did/, 22 [Edw. IV] xvi}... 
Thys yere..was.. the terme deferrd from Ester to Myhylmas 
be cause of the grete pestelens. 1564 Buttery Dial. ags?. 
/est, (1888) 8, I met with wagones .. full laden with yong 
barnes, for fear of the blacke Vestilence. 1§79 Reg. Prity 
Council Scot. VA. 229 he infectioun and plague of the pisto- 
lence. 1706 Pritites, Pestilence or Plague,a Disease arising 
from an Infection in the Air, accompany'd with Blotches, 
Boils, and..other dreadful Symptoms, 1823 Mas. MarkKHAM 
flist, Eng, xviii. (1853) 160 During the great pestilence he 
bonghta piece of ground, which he gave for a burying-ground 
for those who died in London of that dreadful disease. 

2. fig. That which is morally pestilent or per- 
nicionus; moral plague or mischief, evil conduct, 
wickedness ; that which is fatal to the public peace 
or well-being. Now rare. 

«1340 HamPoce Psalter i. 1 In be chaiere of pestilens he 
noght sate. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. wv. mel. iii. 95 (Camb. 
MS.) Merenrie.chath vnbownded hym fro the pestelence of 
his oostesse [Circes], 1406 Hoceneve A/isr ule 260 O Materie! 
o lurkyng pestilence! 1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 97 
Such players of enterludes..are so noysome a pestilence to 
infect a common wealth. 1604 Suaks, Od. ut. iii. 362 GP 
powre this pestilence into bis eare. 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 6 Clemens Alexandrinns, Tertullian, and 
St® Chrisostome, call playe bowses the state of pestilence. 
1875 Mansinc Afission 21. Ghost ix, 258 The fashions of the 
day, the pestilence of bad literature. ‘ 

+3. That which plagues, injures, or troubles in 
any way; a cause of trouble or injury; a pirate. 

©1374 Cnaucer Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.), For pat 


| the governementns of Citees..ne sholde nat ls in 
-2 


PESTILENCE. 


peielere and destruccion to goode fookk. f 
. Have Law Ars (S.T.S.) 3 [To] put this iravailland 
warld in pes and rest that now is put in grete pestilence. 
1538 Starkey Zngland 1, iv. 106 In no cuntrey may be any 
gretlur pestylens..then cyuyle warre, 1955 Koren Decades 
274 [Norway] hath also a peculiar pestilence which they 
caule Leem or Lemmer..a lyttle foure footed beaste abowte 
the hyggenesse of a ratte with a spotted skynne. 

+4. Asan imprecalion: A Pestilence on or upon 
.../ may a plague or mischief ligbt upon...! 
Cf. Pest 1b, Devin 17, Puacue. Zhe pestilence of 
(a penny), not a penny: cf. DEVIL 21, FIEND 2b. 
With a pestilence, with a vengeance, so as to 


plague or trouble, much more than one wishes. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Naa's Pr. 7. 590 A verray pestilence vp-on 
yow falle. 1568 Nortu Guevara's Diall Pr. w. viii. 129 
‘rhe pestilens of penny he hath in his purse to blesse him 
with. 594 Nasne Us/ort. Trav, F ij, He interpreted ta 
vs with a pestilence. 1594 Greene & Lovce Looking 
Glasse G,'s Wks. (Rildg.) r20f/1 We..clap a plaster to him, 
with a pestilence, that mends him with a very vengeance. 
i6oa Snaks. //am.v. i196 A pestilence on him for a mad 
Rogue! 1612 Carman H idow's Tears. Djb, Mas given 
ine a Lune to tire on witha pestilence. 

5. alirié, and Comd., as pestilence ill, planet, 
time; peslilence-bringer, -causer; pestilence-laden, 
-stricken adjs.; pestilence-weed, Dr. Prior’s 
name for PESTILENCE-WORT. 

1362 Laxct. 2, PL A. x1. 59 To plese with bis proude 
men sepbe pestilence tyme. 61475 2ct. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
801/30 /lic saturnus, a pestlens planyt. 1552 HuLoer, 
Pestilence brynger or causer, Jatifer, pestifer. 1819 SHELLEY 
Ode West Wind 1.5 Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 1899 
Vouth Mar. 300 Striking across pestilence-laden swamps. 

+B. asadv. ‘Viaguy’, ‘pesky’, ‘tarnation’. cof//og. 

1614 13. Joxson Barth. Fair ui, The Fair's pestilence 
dead methinks, 1633 —~ Yale of Tué w. ii, Diogenes. A 
mighty learned min, but pestilence poor. 

+ Pestilence, @. 04s. [f. prec.] “rans. To 
make pestilent, infect with disease. Also fig. 

3593 Nasuv Christ's 7, (1613) 151 From our redolentest 
refined compositions, ayre pestilenzing stinkes..shall issue. 
1598 Torte: dééa (1880) 96 Loue (pestilenzing) doth infect 
my Soule. 

+Pe'stilence-wort. //er/. O/s. Also 7- 
pestilent-wort. fad. Ger. pestilenswurs, pest- 
wus, from its repute against the Plague.]_ A book- 
name for the Butterbur, Pelasites vulgarts, 

a. [1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E. DS.) 61 Petasites 
is called in the South partes of Englande a Butter bur,. . the 
duch cal it pestilentz kraute (1562 — Herdadu. 83 Pestilentz 
wurts]. 1678 Lyte Dodowns t. xii. 21 In Englishe Butter 
Lurre: in high Douch Pestidents-cuurts: in base Almaigne 
a festilentie wortel.) 1640 Parninson Fheat. ot. Table 
1742 Pestilence wort is the Dutier Burre. 1847 W. H. 
Ainsworth Old St. Paufs 1, 232 He likewise collected a 
number of herbs and simples, as Virginian snake weed, 
contrayerva, pestilence-wort, angelica, elicampane. 

B. 1897 Gerarne /ferdad Table Eng. Names, Pestilent 
woorts, that is water Burre Ducke. 1627 Mixsueu Ductor, 
Pestilent qeoorts..i, herha pestilentialis: quia radix huius 
multum valet contra pestem, 1766 Wuseuin Rust. V1. 450 

Sutter-bur. or Pestilent-wort, resembles Colt’s-fuot in many 
respects; but the flowers are purple, and grow in a thyrse. 


Pestilent (pevstilént), a. (s6., adv.) [ad. L. 
pesttlens, -ent-cm, a deriv, of participial form from 
festis plague, or festi/’s of the nature of a plague ; 
also pestilentus: ef. gractlentus, macilentus.| 

1. Destruclive to life: fatal; deadly ; poisonous. 

3432-50 tr. JZigden (Rolls) 111. 293 Socrates. .was com- 
pellede to cite an herbe pestilente in the name of goddes, 
and he was dedde anoone. 1964 Gotpinc Justine xix. (1570) 
99 Hamilco. .sodainly by the influence of a pestilent planet, 
lost all his men of warre. 1606 Snaxs. Aut. & CZ tm. xiit. 
194 The neat time I do fight Te make death loue me: for 
1 will contend Even with fs pestilent Sythe. 1784 Cowrer 
Task i. 494 A peostilent and most corrosive steam. 1880 
Our Nat, Re sponsibility for Bales Trade +4 The English 
merchant empoisons China with pestilent opium. 


Producing or tending to produce infectious . 


disease ; infeclious as a disease or epidemic ; pesti- 
lential. Now rare. 

1613, R. Cavtorev Table Alph, Pestilent, contagious, 
hurtfull, 1625 Markuam Zug. /fouscie. ti. i. (1668) 7 The 
Pestilent Feaver..a continual Sickness full of infection and 
mortality. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. x. 695 Vapour, and Mist, 
and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and Pestilent. 1685 ‘emp.e 
ss. Gard, Wks. 1731 1. 188 The Lice of the Vine. This is 
ofall others the most pestilent Disease of the best Mruit-trees. 

3. fg. Injurious or dangerons to religion, morals, 
or public peace ; noxious ; pernicious. 

3513, More Riek. ///, Wks. 39/1 Suche a pestilente ser- 
pente is ambicion and desyre of vaineglorye and soueraintye. 
3626 Tinoare Acts xxiv. 5 We have founde this mana pesti- 
lent felowe. 1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 208 There 
is one Mowbray if possible more pestilent of his tongue then 
euer. a a Erasm, 1.129 The works of Erasmus 
are reckoned amongst those pestilent books. 1823 Scotr 
Peveril vii, ‘The man, hating he is a pestilent Roundhead 
and Puritan, is no bad neighbour’. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 
I, ry. i. 398 One (Corsair) distinguished. .for the pestilent 
activity with which he pursued the Spaniards. 


4. Thal pesters or annoys; troublesome; plaguy. 


Often used Asmorously. 

1soz SHaKs, Aout, & Ful. w. v.147 What 2 pestilent knaue 
is this same. 1602 20d Pt. Return fr. Paruass. w.v, Othat 
Tien Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace 
giuing the Poetsa pill. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
in. ii. 187 That old Woman, that Nagege, of a most pestilent 
Wit. Se Woxrcotr (P. Pindar) Zales of Hay Wks. 1812 
IV. 409 All the servants agree that he is a pestilent man for 
athyme. 1806-7 J. Beresrorn Aliserics /]ui, Life (1826) 


744 


1456 Sin G. | 1. Introd., 1 have some pestilent affairs upon ny hands. 


1893 1’. W. Hiacixsox Oldpor? Daysi. 18 Now and thenaman 
comes here,, with a pestilent desire to do something. 

+ B. 34. A pestilent thing or person; a pesti- 
lence ; an injurious person. Ods. 

1567 Triadl Treas. (1850) 29 We have sene..this cancard 
pestilent Corrupting our realine to our great decaie, Ambition, 
1 meane., 1583 Bapincton Commandm. vi. (1637) 53 The 
translation .. of the Hebrew word Leziuz, teelans into 
festilents, pesrilent fellows and hurtfull, for so they are 
indeed, even the plagues of a Common-weale, 

+C. adv. Confoundedly; ‘plaguy’: = )’estt- 
LENTLY 2. 

1567 Triad! Treas. in Hazl. Dedsley 111. 273 By the mass, 
but Hugh Ilowlit is pestilent witty. 160q Suaks. O74. 1. i 
251 A pestilent compleat knaue, and the woman hath found 
him already. 1641 Sucktinc Ladlad on Wedding Wks. 
roe) 2 Amongst the rest. one Pest'lent fine. a@1700 2. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Pestitent fine, ‘Vearing-fine, 

+ Perstilent, «. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 
trans. ‘Yo infect fatally; to poison, corrupt. 

1613 T. Murres tr. JWeala’s Treas. Anc. § Mad. T. 1. 
fee hurtfull are the Serpents teeth, they pestilent the 

jood. 

Pestilential (pestilenfal\,a. Also 5-6 -eial. 
(ad. med.L. pestilential-is; also in ¥. pestileantie? 
(1549 in Hatz.-Darm.), IL. tfestilenstale, -tiale 
(Florio), f. L. pestifentia PESTILENCE: see -AL.] 

1. Producing or tending to produce pestilence or 
epidemic; noxious to life or health; pestiferous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. x11. (Bodl. MS.), Ny3nes 
of careyns and of imareis for bi corrupcion pereof aier is 
infecte and roted and ymade pestilencial. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemean's fr. Chirurg. 18/1 ‘Vhe matter beinge veno- 
mous or pestilentialle. 1646 Six T. Browse Pseud. Ef. 11. 
vii. 119 Plagues or pestilentiall Atomes have beene con- 
veyed in the ayre from different Regions, 1663 CowLey 
Garden v, All th Uncleanness which does diown In Pesti- 
lential Clouds a populous Town. 1727 Swirt What passed 
én Londou Wks. 1755 TM 1. 187 A-pestilential malignancy in 
the air, occasioned by the comet. 1795 Morse sliver. Geog. 
iL 47 ‘The Campagna di Roma,.is now almost pestilential, 
1882 ‘Ourna’ Aarenena 1. 174 In the sultry pestilential 
mists of a summer day in Maremma. 

+b. Said of pernicious animals. Ods. 

1697 Drypen Hirg. Georg. Ut. 636 Snakes..of pestilential 
Kind To Sheep and Oxen, and the painful Hind. 

2. Of the nature of or pertaining Lo pestilence or 


infections and deadly disease ; spec. of the nature 


of or pertaining to bubonic plague. ‘ft /esti/ential . 


fever, old name of typhus fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
asgo Pauscr. 157 Vue chartonele, a carboncle, a sore 
pestylenciall, a@xgq8 Haut Chron. dfen. /V 26 In this 
sommer, the Pestilenciall plage .. infected the Citic of 
London and the countrei round about. 1612 Woopatt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 76 Antimonium ..is good against 
peshilential fevers in their beginning. 1672 Saumon Syu. 
ed. tt, xxii. goo The igs open the Lungs,..ripen Pesti- 
lential tumours. 1704 J. Harris Ler, Lecha. 1, Pestitential 
Fever. .differs from the Plague, as a Species or sort from 


the Genus or Kind; because a /'esfidence may sometimes | 


happen without a Fraver, 1706 Pusturrs, Pestilential 
Budo, a Plague-sore, or Botch. 1781 Grapon Deed. & F. Ii. 
(1869) TI]. 373 That camp was soon afilicted with a pesti- 
lential disease, 1789 W. Bucnan Dour, Aled. xx. (1790) 195 
Of the malignant, putrid, or spotted fever. This may 
called the festélextiad fever of Europe, as in many of its 
symptoms it hears a great resemblance to that dreadful 
duces the plague. 1807-26 S. Coorer first Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 69 The carhuncle of the plague is called symptomatic 
or pestilential. c : ’ 
+b. Used asa specific against plague or pesti- 


lence. Ods. 

1460-70 BL. Quintessence 24 Vse in be dayes two or pre 

smale pelotis pestilenciales in oure 5 essencia. 
+. Infected with plague or pestilence; plague- 
slricken. Ods, 

1968 Skevne The Pest (1860) 32 Quhasoeuir findis tham 
selfis pestilenciall, incontinent tak ane inicctione. 

3. Morally banefu) or pernicious. 

1§31 Evyor Gow. ut. vi, Cormpted with pestilenciall avarice 
or umbicion, 65x Jer, Taytor Serm. for Vear 1, iti. 34 
So pestilential, so infectious a thing is sin, that it scatters 
the poison of its breath to all the ncighbourhood, 1782 
Pauestiey Corrupi, Chr. 11, 1x. 187 John. pronounced it 
to bea pestilential. doctrine. 1857 Buckiy Crevsdiz. 1. xiii. 
725 Bossuct had been taught that Mohummedanism is a 
pestilential heresy. te 

+4. Pestilential Doctors, a humorous appellation 
of those Doctors of Divinity who were created at 
Oxford, witbont performance of Acts, during Lhe 
visitation of the Plagne. Ods. 

After the appellation Aoya? Doctors with which those were 
dignified who were similarly created at the King’s visit. 

1654 GATAKER Dise. Afol. 42 If ever I took the Degree of 
Doctor [of Divinity], ] would so do it, as that L would not 
be styled either a Royal, or a Pestilential Doctor; which 
by-names were in common speech given unto those that had 
taken that Degree, at either of those times. 

Hence Pestilentially adv., aficr the manner of a 
pestilence; Pestile’ntialness (Bailey,vol.I},1727). 

3643 Tuckxey Salme of G.35 Englands present disease... 
is grown pestilentially malignant. 1830 Fraser's Alag. II. 
417 Useless, nay, pestilentially unclean. 

+ Pestilentious, 2. Obs. [ad. F. pestilen- 
cieux, t-lienx (15thce. in Godef.) = IL, pesi/en- 
atoso, + -lioso (Florio), ad. post-cl. L. pestilents- 
Osus, §. pestilentia PESTILENCE : sec -OUS.] 

1, = PESTILENTIAL a, 1, 2. 

1533 DELLENOEN Lity ut iii. (5. T.S.) 1. 249 Pe 3ere [was] 
richt pestilentius baith to burgh & laud, to na less mortalite 
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of man ban beist. 1589 R. Bruce Sera. (1843) 164 The dis- 
case ., was a pestilentious boil. 1632 Litucow 7rav. v1. 
256 This contagious und pestilentious Lake [the Dead Sea]. 
1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2948/2 ‘The Pestilentious Distemper 
which had for a long while reigned in that Island. 1745 tr. 
Columelia's Husb.1. iv, The owner of a pestilentious, though 
very fertile and fat tand. 

2. Noxious, pernicious ; = PESTILENTIAL 3. 
(1533 Bentenoen Livy 1, xxii. (S. T.S.) J. 225 Tarquinius 
sixtus..cdme armit on me pis last nycht, And has reft fra 
me..all my joy and solace to his pestilentius plesser. 1546 
Keg, Privy Council Scot, 1. 63 The pestilencious hereseis of 
Luther. 21586 Sipney Arcadia ut. (1622) 332 Such a pesti- 
lentious influence poysoned the time of my natiuitie. 1689 
tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regui 45 Nothing..is given us of 
God ..more Pestilentious than a wicked King. 1748 H. 
Brooke Last Speech F. Good Poems & Plays 1789 1]. 117 
In the days of old there were Giants... people of magnitude, 
. .of prodigious deeds, and of pestilentious atchievements. 

Hence + Pestile‘ntiousness. 

1748 tr. Vegetius' Disteusp. Horses 25 The Pestilentious- 
ness of the Disease. 

Pestilently (pe'stiléntli), adv. [f. PesTILeNtT 
a.+-L¥%.] Ina pestilent manner. 

1, Perniciously, noxiously, iniscbievously. 

1528 Tinpace Oded. Chr, Alan Wks. (1573) 128 Would he 
spare..to alleage, and to wrest other doctors pestilently, 
which feareth not for to ingle wyth the holy scripture? 
1963-83 Foxe 4. § 32 56 Some..haue, most tilently 
ahused the authoritie of the holy and auncient fathers. 1653 
HW. More Aatid. Ath. wt. ix. §7 The smell nevertheless 
encreased, and became above all measure pestilently noisome. 

2. nny alee intolerably ; excessively, out- 
rageously, ‘ plaguily’. 

1567 Trial Treas. in Hazl. Dodsley 11). 271 But some- 
time they cumber me pestilently. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 35 ‘The pretence of making People sagacious, and 
pestilently witty. 1883 Standard 16 May 5/8 The most 
pestilently annoying bird in the world. 

SoPe'stilentness, the character of being pestilent. 

2727 in Bartey vol. 11; and in mod. Dicts. 

Pestilent-wort: sce PESTILENCE-WORT. 

Pestilenze: see PESTILENCE v. 

Pestilet, obs. form of Pisto.er. 

+ Pestility. 00s. rere. [ad. L. pestilitas, n. 
of quality {. peséz/zs pestilential (f. peséis plague) : 
see -ITY.] Pestilential visitation, pestilence, plague. 

1s7o Foxe 4. & At. (ed. 2) 95/1 Latyn writers.. making 
mencion of the sayde pestilitie, declare how the beginning 
thereof, .came..out of Ethiope, and from the hol countries. 


Pestill, -illation, var. PistiL, PisTILLATION. 

Pestle (pe's’l, pe'st’l), 52, Forms: 4-7 pestel, 
5 -tylle, 5-6 -telle, 5-7 -tell, -til (8-9 dia/.), 
6-7 -till, 7 -sel(1, -teell, & pistil, 5- pestle. 
(ME. a. OF. Zeste/, -eff = It. pestello:—L. pisitl- 
frum, -us (med.L. also festi//un) pounder, pestle, 
dim, of *pistrum, £. pinsdre, pist-une to pound, 
bray, crush.] 

1, An instrument (usually club-shaped) for bruis- 
ing or pounding substances in a mortar. /eséle 
and mortar, esp. those used by lbe apothecary in 
triturating and compounding drugs; hence taken 


as the symbol of the profession, 

Used by Wyclif (1 Chron, xxi. 23) also to render L. ¢ribula 
threshing-instrument. 

lxaza_in Rogers Agric. § Prices 11. 566/2 Mortar cum 
pestelello.} 1382 Wvciir Zed. xvi. 14 Tt {the manna] aperid 
in wildernes lassid, and as with a pestel pownyd, into the 
lyknes of an hoore frost vpon the erthe. 1388 — /’rov. 
xxvii. 22 Thou3 thou beetist a fool in a morter, as with a 
pestel smytynge aboue dried barli; his fuli schat not be don 
awei fro him. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 347. Make clene 
pe morter; & pan leie peron gg ES do berto oile, 
& grinde hem wel togidere wip pe pestel. 1440 Prost. 
Paro. 3ost1 Pestel, of stampynge, pila, pistillus. 584 
Cocax Haven Health (1636) 107 Beat them small in a 
woodden mortar, or murble, with a pestill of wood. x731 
Sreeve Speet, No. 52 #3 The renowned British Hippocrates 
of the Pestle and Mortar. 1850 W. lavinc Goldsontth vi. 85 
His medical science,.could not gain him the management 
oF pestle ane aie Pe pacrieen ; ; 

ie. 1889 Pa, w. Hatche en have J] a pestle so 
to Teose his pets that Ile beate all his wit to powder. 
@ 1839 Prauo Poems (1864) 1. 282 Beat up by poetic pestle. 
3849 D. G Mitcnert Battle Summer (1852) 232 He will 
pound their pamphlets with his pestle of a pen. 

2. Applied to various mechanical appliances for 
pounding, stamping, pressing, etc.; ¢. g. 

a. The vertically moving bar in eo gs } a stamp. 
b. The beater or pounder ina fulling-mill, ¢. Thestamper 
in an oil-mill. +d. The piston of a pump (0ds.). a 

1604 E. Glrimstoxe] D'Acosta'’s Hist. fndics w. xiit. 247 
The difference of these engins is, that some goe with sixe 

estels, some with twelve, and others with foureteene, 316 

eak Waterwhs. 3 The Pestle A may be put therein, whic! 
shall be like to those which are used for Pumps and Forcers 
of water; and..well invironed with leather, 1678 Evetyx 
Diary 24 Ang. They stan them [rags] in troughs toa papp 
with pestles or hammers like the powder-mills. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cycé. s,v. Fulling, The principal parts of the 
Fulling-mill are..the pestles, or stampers. The pestles and 
troughs are of wood. 1972 Anz. Keg. 21% Discontinuing 
the use of pestles in making gunpowder at his mills, 1800 
tr. Lagrange’s Chem, 1. 234 Nitrate of potash, mixed with 
..churcoal and... sulphur, forms gunpowder. These three 
substances are pounded hy means of pestles or a Lie! 
stone, 1835 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 450 (Oil mill) 
When the workman wants to stop a pestle, he pulls at the 
rope 18, during the rise of the pestle. When this is at its 
greatest height, the detent is horizontal, und prevents the 
pestle from falling, by means of a pin projecting from the 
side of the pestle, which rests upon the detent. 
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3. The leg of certain animals, used for food, es/. 
the ham or haunch of the pig (occasionally, the 
foreleg) ; also, the human leg. Now dai. 

(Cf. Ger. Leute a club, pestle, leg of pork, mutton, etc.) 

1316 WVardr. Ace. Edw. 17 31/17 (MS.) Un pestel de pork, 
3hd. Po1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 13 
‘the fyletes bup two, that hup take oute of the pestels. 
14. Ane. Cookery in Houteh. Ord. (1790) 437 Take the 
pestelles of the chekyns and couche hom indysshes, ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 395/1 Pestelle, of flesche, festedius. a 15% 
Sxerton £. Rummuyng 423 Her legges..were sturdy an 
stubhed Myghty pestels and clubbed. 1563 B. Gooce 
Egiogs etc. Cupido (Arh.) 123 A Belye byg..and Pestels two, 
ite Postes, 1568 Witnats Dicé. 48 b/z A pestel of bacon, 
fernandlla, 1611 Coter., Faucille,..the bought..or pestle 
of the thigh [of a horse]. 1777 HooLe Comenius’ Vis. Wordd 
(ed. 12) 71 He dresseth a swine with..scalding water, and 
maketh gamons, pistils, and flitches. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pesti,..also the shank end of a ham or pork. 1886 
Exiwortuy )7. Sow. WVord-bh. s.v.,' Pestle o' pork.’ So called, 
when cooked fiesh, instead of being salted for ham o' pork. 

+b. Phr. Zhe pestle of a lark: fig., a trifle, 
something very small. So @ pestle of a portigue, 
humorously used for a piece of gold. Obs. 

1597-8 Br, Hatt Sad. tv. iv. 29 Yet can U set my Gallio’s 
dieting, A pestle of a larke or plouers wing, 1622 Frerener 
Sea Voy. 1. iv, Fran. Oh I am hungry... 776, Here's a 
pestle of a Portigue, Sir: Tis excellent meat with soure 
sauce: And here‘s two chaines, suppose em sausages. @1661 
Futrer IVorthies, Rutland. 1. (1662) 346 Rutlandshire is.. 

*called hy Mr. Camhden A ueliz Provinciola minima. Indeed 
it is hut the Pestel of a Lark, which is better than a quarter 
of some bigger hird, having the most cleanly profit in it. 
1912 STEELE Sfect. No, 326 P 5 Sometimes..a Wheat-Ear 
or the Pestle of a Lark were chearfully purchased. 

+4. A constable’s truncheon or club. Oés. rare. 

3611 Cuarman Alay-Day w.i, Totrie whether this chopping 
knife or their pestels were the better weapons. 

+5. Sot, Early form of Pistit, qv. 

6. attrib, and Comd,: pestle-frame, the structnre 
in a pestle-mill which supports the pestles and the 
machinery which operates them; + pestle-head, 
a blockhead; pestle-mill, a stamping-mill, a 
powder-mill ; pestle-pie d/a/. (sce quot.). 

18zg J. Nicuotsox Oferat. Mlechanie 430 Profile of the 
*pestle-frame. 1591 Perctvae $f. Diet, Alajadero,a pestill, 
a dolt, a *pestill head, a beetle head. 1773 Act 13.Geo. /1/, 
c. 13 An Act to enable certain persons..to continue to work 
a*Pestle Mill,..in making Battle Gunpowder, at Old Forge 
Farm, in the parish of Tonbridge. 1777 fforz Sxdbsecive 323 
(E. D. D.) A ‘ *pesile pye ‘a large standing pye, which con- 
tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a neat’s tongue also, 
together with a couple of fowls, and if a turkey not the 
worse. A noted dish at country fairs and wakes, and some- 
tines a Xtmas treat. 

Pestle, v. [a. OF. peséeler to bray, pound, f 
pestel: see prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To beat, pound, or triturate, with or as 
with a pestle. Also fig. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) ut. il, 51 So were they. 
cast in to the fire where they were with grete cheynes 
pesteled and beten. 1659 ElowELe Lexicon, Fr. Prov. 25 \ 
morter, wherein Garlicke hath been pestelled in, cannot be 
so washed, but that it will still retain some smell thercof, 
1855 ‘Tennyson Afaiud 1.1. xi, To pestle a poison'd poison. 
1884 Sata Journ. due South i xiv. (1887) 186 The hlack- 
eyebrowed assistant..[was] pestling something in a huge 
mortar, 1891 Cham. Jrui. 20 June 385/2 She has been 
put intg a mortar and is heing pestled into shape. 

2, zxir. To use or work with a pestle. 

1866 Howes Venet. Life 336 His apprentice pestles away 
attheir prescriptions. 1891 — Veda. Journ. 62 The apothe- 
cary..gaily pestled away at a prescription. 

Hence Pe'stliug A//. a. 

1609 B. Jonson Si/. Woot. un iii, 11 will be such a pest'ling 
deuice,..1t will pound ail your enemies practises to poulder. 

Pe'stoid, a. rare. [f. L. pest-25 plague + -o1.] 
Resembling the pest or plague. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pestoid fever. 

Pesture, obs. f. Pester. Pesyble, obs. f. 
Peaceasie, Pesyn, obs. f. peasen, pl. of Pease. 

Pet (pet), 54.1 Also 6 pette, 8 pett. [Origin- 
ally Sc. and north. Eng. ; of unknown origin. Tr. 
peat and Gael. geata are from Se. 

From the history, app. not related in origin to Peat s2.%, 
though the words may at times have been confused.] 

1. Any animal that is domesticated or tamed and 
kept as a favourite, or treated with indulgence and 
fondness; esp. applied to ‘a lamb’ (or kid) ‘taken 
into the house, and brought up by hand, a cade 
lamb’ (Johnson). (The latter is the ordinary 
literal sense in Se. and north, Eng.) 

1539 Jee. Ld. High Treas. Scot. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. *299 éenz, to Thomas Melvillis Wiffe, in Falkland, at be 
Kingis command, for keping of certane Pettis, and nurising 
vf be samyn. [aote. These Pets consisted of Parroquets, 
nivnkeys, peacocks, swans, &c., &c.] el ae Ray A.C. 
Words, Pet, and Pet-lamb, a cade lamb. 1710 STEELE 
Latler No. 266 p 2 ‘Vhe other has transferred the amorous 
Passions of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, Petts and 
Favourites (a dog, nionkey, squirrel, parrot]. 1808 Jamteson 
s.v. Ped vb., Pet..denotes. .more generally, any creature that 
is fondled and much indulged 1825 Brockett 4. C. Géoss., 
Pet, a domesticated lamb. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pet, 
a cade or house lamb. [So 1869 Lonidale Gioss.| 1830 [see 
Cavg 56.12}. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, V1. 119 ‘The 
animal is cleanly in its habits, and is reared ia the bouses 
rather ns a pet. . 

b. Applied to a plant artificially reared. 

1842 in J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 154 The pet having 

en brought to this its first state of existence, must be put 
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in the window. At first it will bea stout thread, whitish, | 
and covered with tiny scales; then the scales will expand a 
little, and the end wil hecome greener. 

2. a, An indulged (and, usually, spoiled) child. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Nennedie 247 Herretyk, lunatyk, 
purspyk, carlingis pet. 17.. Scotch Prov., He has fault of 
a wife who marries mam’s pet. 1788 W. Marsuaut Vorksh. 
Gloss., #"e¢, a child spoilt by improper indulgence. 1824 
Muactaceart Gallovid. Encyel, 380 A pet is always a 
dangerous creature; thus,a child petted by its parents, plays 
the devil some day in the world; a sheep peéfed is apt to 
turn a duncher (= butter, one which butts} 

b. Any person who is indulged, fondled, or 
treated with special kindness or favour ; a darling, 
favourite. Also ee of a thing. 

1755 Jonson, Head, a little fondling; a darling; a dear 
play-thing. It is now commonly called pet.]_ 1825 rocket 
N.C. Géoss., Pet,..afond designativn fora female favourite. 
1826 Disrarts ify Grey iv. i, Patronise him! he is my 
political pet! 1833 T. Creevey in C. Papers, etc. (1904) 11. 
260 He made himself a real pet of mine. © 1872 Biack lds, 
Phacton xxx, No place was so much the pet of fortune as 
the Blue Bell Inn, 1881 Besant & Rick Chapl. of Fleet 
t.x, 1] was once the pet and plaything of ladies, a sort of 
lapdog. rgoz R. Hicuens Londouers 11 Vou are the pet 
of society. 

@, = Let-day, 6a day too fine to last ‘: see 3d. 

1825 Jamieson s.v., It is communly said ‘1 fear this day 
will be a pet ', Renfrew. 

3. alirib. and Comb. a. attrib. orasad). Of an 
animal: Kept as a pet or favourite : orig, applied 
toa lamb brought up by hand, a Cane-/amé, 

1584 Hits & fut. M,C. Surtees) 13. 99 One pette sheipe 
4s. 1674-91 Pet-damd [sce 1] 1800 Worpsw, (fitle of foci) 
The Pet Lamb. 1851 D. Jerrotp St. Giles xi, 105 [He] may 
keep his pet-lamb safe from London wolves. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon \. 82 A favorite pet-bird of the Irazilians. 
2 D. G. Mitcnert. Lands, Lett, §& ings iti, ves 
(Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also a pet pig. 
1897 Testi. Gaz. 30 July 1/2 ‘Threatening, abusive, and 
coaxing letters from pet-dog owners. 

b. Of a person, or more tsually fravsf of a 
thing (material or immaterial): Specially cherished ; 
for which one has a particular fondness or weak- 
ness; favourite. Also (joctilarly or ironically) fe? 
averston, that which one specially dislikes. 

1832 Mansxine Let.in Purcell £7/¢ (1895) 1.97 My pet iron 
bed.. I shall want at Merton. 1845 Mianr in Vorconf V. 25 
The success of his pet financial scheme. 1846 H. Rocers 
Ess, (1860) ¥. 192 Philosophers are apt to be blindly fond of 
their pet theories. 1870 Dickens £. Drood iii, Vhe pet 
tae of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa ud. 1877 Mars. 

PorRESTER A/fenox I. 242 This pet weakness of her sex is 
not to be scored against Olga. 1890 Zyes 14 Jan. 12/2 
Prince Metternich was her pet aversion. 1898 G. 1. Suaw 
Plays VW. Candida 117 My own particular pet scrubbing 
brash has been used for blackleading. 

e. Expressing fondness, endearing: chiefly in 
pet name (often hyphened), a name expressing 
fondness or familiarity, as the various abbreviated 
and altered forms, diminttives, ete., of Christian 
names ; a hypocoristic name. 

1829 Lyt1on Deverenx mu. v, Cail me only by those pretty 
pet words by which I know you will never call any one cise, 
184. Mrs. Browninc Soan. fm Portuguese xxxiil, Yes, call 
me by my pet-name! {et me hear The name I used to run 
at, when a child, From innocent play. 1878 Jowett /lato 
(ed. 2) IIL. 359 A lover who uses these pet names. 2892 | 
Spectator 5 Mar. 331/2 Vhey invent pet-names [for their 
parents] usually tinged with a comic irreverence. 

d. Comb,: pet-day: see quots.; petland, the 
realm of pets; pet-lover, a lover of domestic pets. 

1823 GaLt Gilhkaize DL, viii. 63 The lown of that time was 
asa *pet day in winter. 1882 W. Marriott in Standard 
26 Dec. 7/4 They are generally accompanied by weather 
‘too fine to last’, or what in Scotland is known as a ‘pet. 
day", 1884 Woop (¢ff/c) *Petland Revisited. 1904 Contemp. 
&ev. Aug. 230 Pet lions were only one example of the aber- | 
rationsof *pet-lovers in ancient Rome. 


Pet (pet), sd.2 Also 7-8 pett. [In use since 
end of 16the., first app. in the phrase ‘to take the 


pet’; origin obscure. 

It has naturally been associated with Pet sé.!, as being a 
characteristic habit of a‘ pet ‘or indulged and spoiled child; 
but the connexion of sense is not very clear or simple, esp. 
in the early phrase ‘to take the pet’. It is also to be noted | 
that in the 16th, r7th, and early 18th c., Pet sé.! was still 
an exclusively northera word, while Pet sé.1 has been app. 
Southern English also from the first.} 

Offence at being (or feeling) slighted or not made 
enongh of; a fit of ill humour or peevishness 
from this cause: now usually implying one of a 
slight or childish kind. 70 fake (the) pet, to lake 
offence and become ill-humoured or sulky. 

1590 Loncr Euphues Gold. f.cg. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 90 
Some while they thought he had taken some word ynkindly, | 
and had taken the pet. 1606 Cuarman Afons. D Olive 11.1, 
Fled backe as it came and went away in Pett. 1611 Cotcr., 
Se mescontenter de, to take the pet, or pepper in the nose, 
at. 16a Laun Serv. on Ps. xxi. 6 When they may haue 
a blessing and will not, it is a sullen pet. 1625 Masstxcer 
New Way 1. ii, But what's this to your pet against my 
peri 1640 SANDERSON Serie. on Ps. cxix. 75 § 10 Jonas 
took pet at the eb atl of the gourd. 1647 Let. of Fitel- 
figence 16 Aug. (Clarendon MSS. 2576), The Lords..in a 
Fe did adjourn their House, 1660 (sue Diary 6 Dec., 

Which did vex me..and so I took occasion to go up and to 
hed ina pet. 1707 Reflex. when Ridicule 199 Who takes 
Pete at things that are lightly said. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Shkeph. 1 ii. song iii, The dawted bairn thus takes tbe pet, 
Nor eats tho’ hunger crave. 1830 Scotr Jrx/. 23 May, 
About a year ago I took the pet at my Diary, chiefly because 
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1 thought it made me abominably selfish. ¢1850 Arad. .Ves 
(Reldg.) 11 She went back to the honse ina pet, shut herself 
up, and cried the whole night. 1894 R. MH. Eutior Geld, 
etc. Mysore 102 They [tigers] take the pet in a case of 
failure and go off in disgust. ; area 

+ Pet, 56.3 Obs. rare. [a. V. ped igthc. in Littré) 
= It. petHlo:—L. pédit-us, in med.L. petles.] A 
breaking wind; = Fant sé. 

ists Barctay “glages iv, (1570) C vj, Though all their 
cnnning scantly be worth a pet. : 

Pet (pet), vt [f Ver 53.15 in carly use Se.J 
frans. Yo make a pet of, treat as a pet; to 
indulge ; to fondle. 

1629 Z. Bop Last Batted! 324 Grosse euill thoghts fedde 
and pelted with yeclding and consent. 1788 W. MarsHate 
Vorksh. Gloss fet, to indulge; tw spoil by over-indulgence. 
1818 Topp, Pes, to treat as a pet; to fondle: to indulge. 
1824 [see Put sd) 2a]. 18461) Jexroun rs. Candle xxxvi, 
Get another wife to study yon and pet you upas I've done. 
1847 Hiurs Frtends ie C. (1861) 1. 127 The truth is,..we 
cannot pet anything much withont doing it mischief. 

licnce Pe'tting 74/. sd., indulgence, fondling. 

1873 wack Pr. Vhale iti, The young man escaped a great 
deal of the ordinary consequences of this petting. 1883 
Be. Tuvroto Voke af Christ (1384) 37 \ little tender petting 
does her a great deal of good. 1889 -Ithenenut 27 Apr. 
534/71 His fatherly affection for his children... takes the form 
of unreasonable petiing. : 

Pet (pet,, 7.2 [f Per sé.2]  ¢uér. To be in 
a pet; to take offence at one’s treatment; to sulk. 

62g Gautn Moly Madu. 239 Jonas pets for his Gourd. 
1661 Fectuam Resolves i. ii, He sure is queasie stomack t, 
that must pet and puke at such a trivial circumstance. 
61685 Sin PL Hume Narr, Occusr. (1809! go The Erle petting 
at it, forbare and stayed there. 1837 Carivie 73, Her. 
Il. v.i, The loyal Right Side sat..as it were pouting and 
petting. 5 

b. trans. To cause to take offence. drad. 

1814 W. Nicnotson Peacock w. Poents tog Shou'd some 
passage pet or pout them, They ken Lest if the bonnet suit 
them. 

Pet, Petach, obs. forms of Pyar, Pit, Patacne. 

Petal (petal. (=F. pale, Sp., lt. felalo, 
ad. mod.L. fcéal-ew, in Fabio Colonna 1649 
(Hatz.-Darm.); in ancient L. in sense ‘metal 
plate’, a.Gr. wéradoy thin plate, lamina, leaf, neuter 
of nérados adj. outspread, f, root met- to spread.J 

1. Bot. Each of the divisions (modified leaves) 
of the corolla of a flower (see CoroLLa 2), esp. 
when separate. (Strictly, distinguished from the 
sepals or leaves of the calyx, but often including 
these when coloured or petaloid.) At first used in 
mod.1.. form felalium, pl. -a. 

1704 J. Warts Ler, Zecht. }, Petada, isa Term in Botany, 
signifying those fine coloured Leaves that compose thie 
Flowers of all Plants. 1726 Flower Gard. Displ, (ed. 2) 
Introd., Petads, Leaves of a Flower; socalled to distinguish 
them from the Green Leaves of the Plant. 1776 Witner- 
inc British Plants (1796) I. 18 [It] contains Blossoms 
of one Petal; and this Petal is fixed beneath the Germen. 
1793 Couerioce Mose i, Within the petals of a rose A 
sleeping Love | spied. 1857 Henrrev Eve. Rot, $177 The 
petals are either distinct, and then the corolla is called 


' polyfetalous, or they are coherent more or less, and the 


corolla is soncpetatovs [or gamcpetalous} 1866 Gro. Ettor 
#. fTolt i, Petals fell in a silent shower. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Knowledge 9 Mar. 143 The spring snowflake..has three 


_ sepals or calyx-pieces, and three petals or corolla-pieces; 


only. .these two whorls exactly resemble vne another. 

fig. 1837 Lytton £. Maltrav. 1. vii, Love opeus all the 
petals of the soul. «1887 ee Vield » Hedgerow 
(1889) 6 From the sweet delicious violets think out fresh 
petals of thought and colours, as it were, of soul. 

2. Zool. In Echinoids: A petaloid ambulacrum, 


or the dilated end of one. (Oftener in L. form.) 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Aniuz Life 357 In the Cassi. 
diulidz the peristomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
petala or Ais d/odes, forming a figure known as foscedda. 
3. Comb., as petal-lrke adj., petal-wwise adv. 
1828-32 WensteER, 7’cfal-shaped, having the shape of a 
tal. 1830 Lixovey Nad. Syst. Bot. 145 The two coloured 
Trea petal-like hodics. 1862 Anstep Channed /si. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 238 Petal-like tentacles... furnished with cupping 
lasses, 1880 W. Watsun /'rince's Quest, etc. (1892) 62 
Pouvafal asa dream that lies Folded within anotlier, petal 
wise. 1882G. Attenia Nature 17 Ang. 374/1 The mere fact 
that the stamens are opposite to the lobes of the calyx,..in 
itself shows that a petal-whorl has been suppressed. 


Petaled : sce PETALLED. 

Petaliferous [petali(tras), a. [f. mod.L. 
type *etalifer, f. petal-unt PETAL + -fer-us bearing: 
see -FEROUS.] Bearing petals. 

1864 in Wesster. 1870 Hooker Stud. “ora 79 Tetras 
morphic flowers occur; petaliferous large. 1882 G. Aten 
in Nature 17 Aug. 374/1 Scleranthus ot Mercurialis, known 
descendants of weratlerdie forms. 

Petaliform (petilifpim), a. rare. ?0bs. [ad. 
mod.L. petaltform-is, f. petal-um VETAL: see 
-ForM.] Having the form of a petal; pelaloid. 

1806 GaLrine Brit. Bot. 3° Iris..alternate petals reflexed. 
Stig, petaliform, 1858 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 

Petaline (pe-talain, -lin),¢. [ad. mod.L. fefa- 
lin-us, f. L. pelal-um PetaL: see -INE}, %.]  Per- 
taining to a petal; situated on a petal ; consisting 
of petals; resembling a petal, petaloid. — 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Petalinum neclarium, a pela- 
line nectary, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Petalinus, Bot., 
that which relates to a petal..petaline. 1879 G. ALLEN 
Col-Sense iv. 65 The corolla, or petaline whorl, forms in 
most flowers the main attractive organ. 


PETALISM. 


Petalism (pe'taliz’m). Ame. Hist. [ad. Gr. 
neradopes, f, méradov leaf: see PETAL and -ISM. 
In mod.F. pétalisme (Littré).] A method of 
temporary banishment (for five years) practised in 
ancient Syracus2, in imitation of the Osrractsm of 
Athens, but effected by writing the name of the 
person on an olive-leaf. 

1612 North's Plutarch, Dionysius 1141 The other Lords 
made « law called Petalisme, to meete with this practise. 
féid., by meanes of this Petalisme, the Lords banished one 
another, so that in the end, the people became Lord, 1768 
Hume &ss., Balance of Power xxix.199 The Ostracism of 
Athens and Petalism of Syracuse. rg00o F. M. Crawrorp 
Rulers of South \. 99 For their own safety the Syracusans 
introduced the law of petalism corresponding almost exactly 
to the ostracism of the Athenians. 


Petalite (petalait}, AZ, [mod. (d’Andrada, 
1800) f. Gr. wéradov leaf + -ITE.] A silicate 
of aluminium and lithium, occurring in whitish or 
greyish masses having leaf-like cleavage. 

1808 T. Attax Names of Min. 51 Petalite .,a Swedish 
mineral named by Dandrada. 1818 W. Piniurs Outé. 
Min. & Geol. (ed. 3) Advt.. Petalite .composed, in round 
numbers, of 80 parts of silex, 17 of alumine and 3 of lithion. 
1850 Daupexy Alton. The. xii. (ed. 2) 408 Minerals which 
are destitute of water... Petalite. 

Petalled, petaled (petald), z [f Petar 
+ -ED*.] Furnished or adorned with or as with 
petals; having petals. 

1793 Martys Lang. Bot., Petatodes flos,a petalled flower. 
1823 Neovors Kowance of Lily Poems 145 The other curls, 
and bends its bell Petalled inwards as it_ fell. 1845 T. 
Coorer /'urgatory of Suicides (1877) 10) The purple eye 
petalled with snow. 1888 Swinguene in 19f4 Cent. XXIIL 
318 Fledged not as birds are, but petalled as flowers. 

b. In parasynthetic compounds, as er zmson- 
petalled, large-petalled, six-petalled, etc. 

1776 WitHeRtIne Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 160 Bloss. 2-petaled. 
1868 Gro, Eviot SA. Grgsy i. 51 The ripe-cheeked fruits, the 
crimson-petalled flowers, 1870 Hooker Stud. dora 44 
Viola... Flowers o{ten dimorphic, the large-petalled flowering 
early.. 3 the small-petalled or apetalous flower late. 

Petalless (petallés), z. [f. PeTat + -1ES8.] 
Destitute of petals; apetalous. 

« 1825 Greenhouse Contp. 11, 83 Petatless Pomaderris, a 
shrob from New Holland. 1882 G. Aturnin Nature XXVI1. 
373 It has tiny green petalless axillary flowers. 

Petally (petali), a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-Y.] | Ilaving or resembling petals. 

1888 Fens Man w. Shadow WMI. iii. 30 1¢ darted from her 
petally lips to the poisonous gum, 

Petalocerous (petalpséras), a. Entom. [E. 
mod.L. /falocera, newt. pl. of petalocerus (f Gr. 
nérahov leaf, plate + -xepos, -ws horned, f. xépas 
horn) +-ous. In F. ftalocére.] Having laminated 
antenn, as the beetles of the division /cfa/ocera 
or “amtellicornes : lamellicorn. 


1826 Kinny & Sp. Entomol U1. xxxv. 568 [ts mesosteraune 
in its direction and appearance resembles that of many 
Petalocerons beetles  /442, IV. xlvii. 398 [He] discovered 
that the thalerophagous and saprophagus Petalocerous 
beetles resolved themselves..into a circle. 


Petalodont (pe‘talodpnt), a. and sb. Palxont. 
[f. mod. L. Petalodiis (-odont-), name of the typical 
genus, f. Gr. wéraAdoy leaf + ddaus, ddov7- tooth.) 
a. adj. Belonging to the extinct family J¢éa/o- 
dontide of sharks, having compressed teeth forming 
a pavement. b, sé. A shark of this family. So 
Petalodontid; Petalodontoid a. and s/. 

1889 Nicitotsos Palzont. 1 ut. xivii. 929 Mavuily Peta- 


lodontidg.—The Petalodonts form a family exclusively 
Carboniferous. 


Petalody (petiloodi). Bor. [f. Gr. type *mera- 
Awbea, f. meradwons leaf-like, f. wévadov leaf: sec 
-ope.] The condition of having other organs or 


patis of the flower modified into the form of 


petals; e.g. the stamens in most ‘double’ flowers, 
or the calyx-lobes in some species of Primze/a, 
Campanutla, ec. 

1882 Masters in ¥rnl. Bot. X1. 40 This specimen affords 
an instance of true doubling or petalody of the stamens. 

Petaloid (petaloid), a. [ad. mod.L. petalot- 
deus, {, Gr, wétadov, L. petal-tunt PETAL: see -O1D: 
in mod.l*. pétaloiide.] . 

1. Bot, Of the form of, or resembling, a petal : 
applied to parts or appendages of the flower when 
‘coloured’ (i.e. not green) and of thin expanded 
form and delicate texttre, like an ordinary petal. 

14730 Stack in PAI. Trans, XXXVL 463 Where the Tube 
expanded itself, ic divided into moe than forty petaloid 
Segments. 1845 Lixovey Sed. Bot, iv. 11858) 25 Floweis 
unsymmetrical, with 2 petaloid and 3 herbaceous sepals. 
1875 Bennett & Dver tr. Sachi’ Bot. 470 The contrast of 
structure referred to is frequently wanting, hoth whorls 
heing either sepaloid,as in Juacace, or both petaloid, as 
in Lilium; in Helleborus, Aconitum, and some other species, 
the outer whorl or calyx alone is petaloid, the inner whor! 
or corolla being transformed into nectaries, 1882 G. ALLEN 
in Nature 27 July 300/2 All stamens show a great tendency 
easily to become petaloid. . — 

b. Belonging to the Petaloidex, a division of 
Monocotyledons having normally flowers with 
ordinary coloured petals or petaloid parts, as lilies, 
orchids, etc. (not spadiceous, as arums, nor gluma- 
ccous, as grasses and sedges). 
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1836 Penny Cyel. V. 248 Under the name of Asphodels he 
[Lobel] grouped the principal part of modern petaloid 
monocotyledons. 1872 Oviver Elem. Bot. 1. v. §8 Monoco- 
tyledons... with a perianth of petal-like leaves, hence called 
we Petaloid (Petaloidez). . 

2. Zool. Applied to the ambulacra of certain 
Echinoids, which have a dilated portion and a 
tapering extremity, suggesting petals of a flower. 

1862 Dana Elent. Geol. 160 As this portion has..soime 
resemblance to the petals of a flower, the ambulacra are 
then said to be petalord. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anise, 
Léfe 558 Fascioles surrounding the petaloid ambulacra. 

50 Petaloi‘dal a. (in quot. = sense 2); Peta- 
loi‘deous @. = sense 1b, 

1872 Nicnoisos Palvont. 109 Ambulacra composed of 
simple pores, not petaloidal. 


| Petalon (petalgn). [a. Gr. méradov leaf of 
metal, etc.] The plate of pure gold worn on the 
linen mitre of the Jewish bigh priest. Also in L. 
form pelalum. 


1678 Puitttes (ed. 4), Pedadeu, a certain kind of ornament 
which Priests formerly used to wear on their heads, 1874 


| Supernat. Relig. V1. ws ii. 406 The Apostle John wore the 


mitre and petalon of the High Priest, 188a Farrar £arly 
Chr, I. xviii. 363 The High Priest .. wearing the name 
Jehovah on the golden sefa/on upon his forehead. 

Petalostichous (petalgstikas), 2. Zool. [f. 
mod.L, /etalosticha, neut. pl. of pelalostichus (f. 
Gr, mérad-ov leaf + oriyos row) + -ous.] Having 
petaloid ambulacra; belonging to the division 
Letalosticha of Echinoids. 5 

Petalous (pe'tiles), a. rarve—°. [f. L. petal. 
um PETAL + -ovs.] Having petals: the opposite 
of afetalous. Cf. monopetalous, polyfetalous, etc. 
_ 1730-6 Baivey (folio), Petadous, having flower leaves. 1755 
in Jonxson. 1858 Mavne Expos. Lex., Petaledes, having, 
or full of leaves or petals ;..petalous. 

Petamar(e, variants of ParraMar. 

Petance, obs. form of Pitrance. 

|| Petarade. O/s. ([Fr., ad. Pr. petarrada, f. 
fetarra, f. petar, F. péter, {. pet Put sb.3] 

(1612 Cotcr., Pctarrade, gunshot of farting.] 1658 Puiiurps, 
Fetarrade, ..a yerking out of a hurse behind, commonly 
accompanied with farting. a 1693 Uronkarts Ratelais ur 
v. 54 In discharging of their Postern Petarades. 

Petard (pitaud, pita-1), 56. Also > petar, 
-arr(e, -arh, -arde, -arra, patar, pettar, pittar, 
-ard. [a. F. pétard, + -art, pl. -ars (1580 in Littré) 
(=It. pefardo (Florio 1398); obs. Sp. petar fa 
kinde of Artillery to batter, lately invented’ (Min- 
sheu 1399), mod.Sp. fctardo), f. péter to break 
wind, f. fet: see PET 56.3 and -ARD.] 

1. A small engine of war used to blow in a door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a wall, etc.; 
originally of metal and bell-shaped, later a cubical 
wooden box, charged with powder, and fired by 
a fuse. (Now nearly or quite out of nse.) 

1598 Florio, Petarao, a squib or aad of gun powder 
vsed to burst vp gates or doores with, 1604 Suaks. /Zan. 
iu. iv. 207 (2nd Quarto) For tis the sport to hane the enginer 
Hoist with his owne petar. 1609 B. fonsos Si. Wour. wv. 
v, He has made a petarde of an old brasse pot, to force 
your dore 162x Coter., /’efar?, a Petard, or Petarre; an 
Engine (made like a Bell, or Morter) wherewith strong gates 
are burst open. 1614 Camnen Rent. (ed. 2) 241 Petronils, 
Pistoll, Dagge, &c. and Petarras of the same brood lately 
invented, 1627 Drayton Agincourt xxxviii, The Engineer 
provaing the Petar [xzes are, far] To breake the strong 

ercullice. 1637-50 Row J//ist. Ark (Wodrow Soc.) 511 
The noblemen, with a pilterd brake up the utler gate of 
the Castle of Edinburgh, 1670 Cotton Esfernon Table, 
Monterean Fant-Yonne taken by Petarr. 1721 Dr For 
Mout, Cavalier (1840) 113 By the help of a petard, we broke 
open the gale, 1849 Macavtay @/ist. Lng. ili, 1. 322 A 
third had defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in 


. the door with a petard. 


b. fig. (See also HoIsE . 2 b.) 

1639 Masstncer Unnat. Combat i. i, Give but fire To this 

tard, it shall blow ep madam, The iron doors of a 
judge. 1642 Fucrer Holy & Prof St. v. ii. 364 His very 
name being n Petrard to make al! the city-gates fly open. 
1678 Botier Had. it, 745 Eternal Noise and Scolding. 
The Conjugal Petard, that tears Down all Portcullices of 
Ears. 1878 Stevenson /aland Vay. 133, | never saw such 
cag of a man. ‘ 

. A kind of firework that explodes with a loud 
report; a cracker. 

{x6x1 Corer, Petard, as Petart; also.a Squib] 1668 
J. Wire Rick Cab. ted. 4) 111 Standing launces are 
commonly made with hollow wood, to contain sundry 
petards or rockets. 1884 S¢. Fames’ Gaz. 25 July 4/2 Fusees, 
petards, and crackers, fired off unintermittingly .. form an 
Indispensable accompaniment of a festive occasion in China. 

+ 3. ?Some kind of cheating at dice. Ods. 

1662 J. Wiison Cheats tw. i. (1664) 46 Did not U..leach 
you..the nse of Up-hills, Down-hills, and Petarrs?.. And, 
generally, instructed you from Prick-penny, to Long 

awrence ? 5 

Petard, v. Also 7 petar, -arre. [a F. 
pétarder (1603 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pélard sb. : see 
prec.] 

+1. ¢érans. To blow open, or make a breach in, 
with a petard. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne t. lvi. (1632) 176 To sctle a 
Castle, .. to pettard a gate. 1603 Knotts Hist. Yurks 
(0621) 1307 They resolved to petarde the Castle. 1670 Corton 
Espernon wu. v. 201 To Petarre one of the Gates of the City. 


tb. transf. Obs. 


. sisters’ “cgasus, And rifle him: or pawn his petasus. 


PETECHIAL. 


1654 Z. Coxe Logick Pref, The prayers of tbe Saints 
ascending with you, will Petarr your entrances throngh 
heavens Portcullis. 

2. intr, ‘To fire off petards (sense 2). rare. 

1837 Cartyte Jr. Rew. 1. in. ix, A wicker Figure'..is 
promenaded .. then solemnly consumed by fire .. with such 
petarding and huzzaing. : . 

Petardeer, -ier (petaidies). [a. F. pétardier, 
f. pélard; see -EER,-IER.] A soldier who manages 
and fires a petard. 

1632 Surrwooo, A Petardier, fefardier. 1706 Putvtirs, 
Petardeer, he that manages or applies a Petard. 1707 J. 
Cuampertayne St. Eng, i 656 Ordnance .. Mates to the 
Master-Gunner. .Chief Petardier. 1715 Frals. d/o. Comin 
4: Wages to the..Fire-masters, Fite-workers, Petardiers, 
Bombardiers, &c. daily attendant and employed in the 
Office at the Tower fetc.]. 

+ Peta rder. 0és.. = prec. 

16rz Cotcr., Petardicr, a Petarder; one that vses, or 
shoots off, a Petard. 

Petarrero, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Petary, variant of PEATERY, peat-bog. 

+ Petasite. //er/, Obs. (ad. Bot.L. Petasités, 
Gr, meragitns, f. wéragos Petasus.] The Butter- 
bur or Pestilence-wort, /tastles vulgaris, 

wx Gentl. Mag. XLI. 521/12 The autumnal fevers... have 
gone off very easy this season, by the vse of Petasite root. 

|| Petasus (petisds). [L., a. Gr. méragos, f. root 
ner- spread ont: cf. fetal} A low-erowned broad- 
brimmed hat worn by the ancient Greeks, and 
frequently represented as worn by the god Hermes 
or Mercury; hence, also, the winged bat which 
Termes is represented as wearing in later art. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v. iii, A Petasus or Mer- 
curiall hat. 1601 — Fores? x, Though he would steal A 
1642 
J. Vatesin Proce. Philol, Soc. (1854) L. 9 The dress..consists 
of boots,..a scarf.., and a petasus tied under the chin. 
1873 Symonos Gré. Poets xi. 330 A boy emerging into man- 
hood leaves his petasos and strigi! and chlamys to Hermes, 
the god of games, 

Petaunce, etc., obs. forms of PITTANCE, etc. 

Petaurine (piig-rain), a. and sé. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Petaurine fem. pl., f. Petateruss see 
next, 2.) a. adj. Belonging to or having the 
characters of the /'’éaurinw: see next, 2. b. sd. 
One of the /efaurinw ; a petaurist. 

Petaurist (pigvist). [ad. Gr. werovpearys 
a performer on the méroupor or spring-board.] 

+1. An acrobat, tumbler, rope-dancer. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossege., Pelanrist.a Dancer on the Ropes, 
a Tumbler, a runner upon Lines. 16s8 in Puiutirs. | 

2. Zool. Any marsupial of the genus Petaurista 
or subfamily /e/ayrine (= the old genus Pefau- 
7s), most of which have a patagium or parachute 
by which they are enabled to take flying leaps; 
a flying phalanger, Australian flying-squirrel, 
flying-opossum, or opossum-monse. 

1835 Kirsy Aad. § fast. Antu I. xvii. 159 The peteigasts, 
or (owe squirrels. 1839-47 Tonn Cycl. Anat, WI. 262/2. 
1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr. HI. 416 In the Koala, which is, 
perhaps, a more strictly vegetable feeder than the Petaurists 
or Phalangers, the cacunt..is more than three times the 
Jength of the animal. 

Hence Petauri'stic a.: see quot; Petauri‘stine 
a. and sd, = PETAURINE; so also Petau‘rite a. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Petauristick, tumbling, vaniting, 
running upon ropes. 1890 Cent. Dict., Petauristine, Pe- 
faurite. es 4 

Petchary (pe‘tfari). [Onomatoperic, from the 
bird’s cry.] The grey king-bird or chicheree of the 
West Indies (7yrannus domintcensts or grisets). 

1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. éfist. 17 Then the petchary, from 
the top of a tall cocoa-palm, cackled his three or four rapid 
notes, ‘OP, PP, P,Q’ 

Pet-cock. [app. f. Per sé.1 or 254.3 + Cock 
sb. 12.] A-small plug-cock fastened in a pipe or 
cylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or testing. 

1864 in WesstER. 1875 in Knicur Déet. Mech. 1672/2. 
1888 Hastuck Aflodel Engin. Llandybk, (1900) 107 The pet- 
cock often fixed to a feed pomp barrel is used to test the 
action of the pump (to see whether it is drawing water), and 
to draw off confined steam or nir. 

Pete, obs. form of Prat, Pity. , 

| Petechia (piti-kia) ; usually in pl. petechia 
(-ki,z). Path, (mod.L., a. It. petecchia ‘a specke, 
or freckle or spot in ones face’, pl. petecehed ‘ the 
meazels or Gods markes’ (Florio 1598); thence 
also F. pétéehie (1741 in Hatz-Darm.). Ulterior 
history obscure: conjectures in Diez, Scheler, 
Littré; Hatz.-Darm. say ‘d’origine inconnue’.] 
A small red or purple spot in the skin caused 
by extravasation of blood, occarring in certain 
fevers, etc. = 

[tg82 Hester Secr. Phiorav ut xvii. 32 This is the true 
and perfect Unction, that helpeth Petecchie, a disease so 
alten the Italian.) 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 434 
Hence the oozing of blood from every part of the body, and 
the pecechiz in those fevers which are termed putrid. 1891 
C. Creicuton Hist. Epidem. Brit. 388 There were smalt 
spots or petechiae like those often seen in the plague. 

Petechial (prrkial), a. [ad. mod.L. fete- 
chialis, §. peléchra: see prec.) Of the natare of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by peteclize. 


« 


PETECHIATE. 


1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extentp. 129 In. .petechial Fevers 
..it is accounted destructive. 1842 Asoy IValer Cure (1843) 
16 Attacked by spotted or petechial fever with violent epis- 
taxis, 1866 A. Fiint Princ. Aled, (1880) 1124 True petechiac 
are to be distinguished from the characteristic eruption of 
typhus fever, which is often called petechial. 


Petechiate (pirkict), a. [f. mod.L. petichia 
+ -ATELJ] Marked or affected with petechia. 

1890 in Cent. Dict 1893 in Sy. Soc. Lex. : 

Pete-chio-, combining form of PrtTecHla, as in 
petechio-erythematous adj. (See quot.) 

1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med, U1. 192 Petechto-erythematous 
Rashes.—These are formed as the name implies by a com- 
hination of petechial and erythematous eruptions. i 

+ Petecu‘re, -currie. Ods. [AF. for OF. 
petite keuerie (see Cuny); cf. Letty Cury, name 
of a street in Cambridge} ‘Small cookery’, 
cookery on a small or simple scale. 

€1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Of petecure I wylle preche; 
What falles per to 3ow wylle I teche. 

Peteekot, Peteet, obs. ff. Perricoar, PETIT. 

Petefull, obs. f. Pimru., Petegre, -greu, 
etc. obs. ff. PEDIGREE, Petelade: see PASTELADE, 

+ Pe‘tenlai:r. Ods. (a. b. pet-e-Tair (petai- 
ler), f. fed Per 54.3, e Pair inthe air.) A jacket 
reaching down to the waist. 

1753 A. Murry Gray's lun Jrni, No. 24 Two very ugly 
Monkeys, dressed out..with Paris Caps, and well chosen 
Petonlair and Petticoat, 1754 Connorssenr Nu. 25 (1774) 1, 
195 Hence it is, that sacks and petenlaiis may be scen at 
Moorfields and Whitechapel. 1761 Footrin rit. Mag. 
Tl. 315 English cloths, Irish linens, and Mrench petdcnlairs. 

Peteous, obs. form of Prous, 

Peter (p7tai), sd. Forms: i-2 Petrus, 2- 
Peter; also 3-5 Petir, 4-3 Petre; 7- peeter 
(in senses 4-6). [In 1r2the. Peter, ad. L. Jetris, 
a, Gr. Meézpos, lit. ‘Stone’, translating Syriac 
lobo kéfa (Cephas) ‘stonc’, the surname conferred 
by Christ upon one of his disciples, Simon Peter, 
historically known as St. Peter, in honour of 
whom it subscquently became a noted Christian 
name, in many local forms, e.g. It. /¥e/10, Pedro, Sp. 
Pg. Ledro, Vr. Peire, OV. Peerres, in regimen 
Pierre, ¥, Pierre, A¥. Piers, Pers, Prerce; OF. 
Petrus, gen, Pel(e)res, dat. Let(ejre, acc. Petras, 
-2mt; in Hatt. Gosp. nom, Lefrus, Lefer, dat. acc. 
Letre, ME. 3-5 Petir, 4-5 Wyclif Petre.) 

A male Christian name; hence in many trans- 
ferred uses, mostly referring directly or indirectly 
to St. Peter. 

+1. As an exclamation or quasi-oath. Oés. (Cf. 

Mary! Marry! etc.) 
_€31350 Witt. Palerne 681 He wende ful witerly sche were 
in is armes: Ac peter ! it nas but is puluere. 1362 Lanxcc. 
#. Pt Ac vi. 28 “Knowest pou ouht A Corseynt Men callep 
Seynt ‘Treupe’ ..‘ Peter!" quod a Plou3-Mon..'I knowe 
him as kuyndeliche, as Clerk dop his bokes’. 

2. Used in proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paul; esp.in to rob (ft borrow from, + unclothey 
Leter to pay (+ clothe) Paul, to take away from 
one person, cause, etc. in order to pay, or confer 
something on, another; to discharge one debt by 
incurring another. 

In quot. ¢ 1400 we might think that there was a mere con- 
jenction of two well-known alliterating names (cf. Yack and 
ge but soinething is prob. due to the association of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, as leading apostles and saints, and as 
fellow-martyrs at Rome. The phrase ‘to rob Peter, etc.‘ 
may have no more specific origin; at least, the current 
explanation (quoted by Heylin in 1657-61) is inits details set 
aside by the chronology, as well as by the occurrence of 
the phrase in French also: cf, 1611 Corcr. s.v. Pot, Des- 
touvrir S. Pierre pour eouvrir S. Pet, to build, or inrich 
one Church with the ruines, or renennes of another; also in 
mod.F., rpg Saint Pierre pour coiffer Saint Paul. 

c1g00 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 331 Sum medicyne is for peter 
bat is not good for ponl, for pe diuersite of complexioun. 
1515 Barcuay £eloges i, Fewe Princes geue that which to 
thein selfe attayne...They robbe saint Peter therewith to 
cloth S. Powle. 1962 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 131 
Rob Peter and pay Poule, thon sayst I do: But thon robst 
and poulst Peter and Poule too, 1881 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv, it. (1586) 168b, That in my indgement is a shamcfull 
thing..to uncloath Peter to cloath Paule. 1657-61 Hryuin 
flist. Ref. (1674) 121 The Lands of Westminster so dilapi- 
dated ne Bishop Thirlby..the rest laid out for Reparation 
to the Church of St. Paul; pared almost to the very quick in 
those days of Rapine. From hence firstcame that stgnificant 
By-word (as is said by some) of Robbing Peter to pay Paal. 
1692 R. L'Estrance Faé/es clxxvi. (1714) 215 Those that 
Rob Peter, as we say, to Pay Paul, and take the Bread out 
of their Masters Months to give it to Strangers. @ 1693 
Urguhart's Rabetais iu. iii. 35 Vou may make a shift by 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

+3. A name for the cowslip: = Herb Peter (see 
Hers sé. 7b). Ods. 

a 1400-50 Sfavkd. Aled, M/S. 192 Peter or cowslappe, Aeréa 
etre. 

+4. A kind of wine: ? = PETER-SEE-ME. Oés. 

ax6a5 Frrtcuer Chances v. iii. (Song) By old Claret I 
enlarge thee, By Canary thns I charge thee, By Britain, 
Mathewglin, and Peeter, Appear and answer me in meeter. 

+5. ‘Some kind of cosmetic’ (Halliwell). Ods. 

1689 Disc. Van. Modish Wonen iii. 43 Our fickle Ladies 
no less blush (1 mean if their Peeter would give them leave’. 
fbid, xi, 175 Then her boxes of Peeter, and Patches, and 
all her Ornamental knacks and dresses, 
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6. Thieves Cant. A portmanteau or trunk; a 
p 


bundle or parcel of any kind. 

1668 Heap /ing. Rogue. Canting Vocab., Peter, a Port- 
mantua. argoa BR. M. Jict. Cant. Crew, Hick the Peeter, 
cut off the Cloak-bag or Port-manteau, 1828 P. Cuxxincam 
N.S. Wates Vl. 231 “Yhree peters cracked and frisked', 
made a frequent opening of the morning’s log. 1894 A. 
Morrison Mean Streets, etc. 261 People sat defiantly on 
piles of luggage at the railway stations, aud there was never 
@ peter to touch for. 

7. Blue Peter: see BLuK a. 13 (also in IVAds¢ 
simply /éer). 

1803 Naval Chron. 1X. 417 She has had Blue Peter’s flag 
flying at the fore, as a signal..for sailing. 1885 Proctor im 
dong, Mag. V1. 606 ‘Vhe signal or Peter consists in 
playing an unnecessarily high card to a trick. 

8. Com. a. + Peter-corn: see quot.; Peter- 
fish = S4. /eter’s fish (sce b); tT petergrass 
(-erys), app. a name for wild thyme; Peter 
Gunner, ‘an amateur gun’? (Farmer Sang; but 
cf. peter = saltpetre) ; + Peterloek(?); Peternet, 
a kind of fishing net; Peter-pastoral aaj., deri- 
sive expansion of fas/oral. Also in Vhieves’ Cant 
in sense 6, as Aeter-claiming, -culter, -hunting, -lay 
(see quots.). See also PETER-BOAT, -MAN, -PENNY. 

1894 A. Morrison Afeaa Streets, etc. 258 From this, he 
ventured on *peterclaiming, laying hands nonchalantly vu 
unconsidered parcels and bags at railway stations, 1736 
Drake horacun 1. vii. 332 One thrave of corn out of 
every carucate of land..in the bishopric of York ; which to 
this day iscalled */'efer corn, 1862 Mavnrw Lond. Labonr 
TV. 339 Some cracksmen have whatis called a *petter-cutter, 
that is, a cutter for iron safes, @ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7 racls 
iii. 99 The fish called..by some, a *Veter or Penny-tish .. 
having two remarkable round spots upon either side, these 
are conceived to be the marks of St. Peter's fingers. ¢ 1425 
Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 645/2 //oc sirpiltent, “petergrys. 1615 
Cold Veare 1614, Cij, It was a shame that poore harme- 
lesse Birds could not be suffered in such pittifoll cold 
weather to save them-selues under a Dush.. but that eucry 
paltrie *Peter-guaner must fart Fire and Brimstone at them. 
1633 Sutevey Mitty Farr Ove i. ii, [smell powder, .. this 
peter-gunner should have given fire. 1811 Leztcon Badetn, 
Peter Gunner, who will kill all the birds that died last 
summer. 3812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dit, *Veter-huntinug, 
traversing the streets or roads for the purpose of cutting 
away trunks, &c. from travelling carriages. 19725 sVeze 
Cant. Dict., *Peter-Lay, Rogues who fallow Petty Thefts, 
such as cutling Portmanteaus, &c. from behind Coaches. 
1397-8 ia 3644 A'ep, Dep, Apr. (1875) App. 1. go | Nine locks 
with nine keys, called] *petrelokes, 1584 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 63 Treat Nets, "Peter Nets, must be two Inches 
large in the Meish. 1880-4 Day /ishes Gt. Brit. 6 fret 1. 
p. ci, Z’etersnets have floats along the upper rope and 
weights along the foot-line, one end is attached on, shore, 
and the other anchored out at sea on a right line with the 
coast. 18a Blackw, Mag, VIII. 672 Water-grucl sonnets 
on the *peter-pastoral ruralities of the Serpentine. 

b. Combinations with /¢fer’s: + (St.) Peter’s 
barge, bark, boat, ship, allnsive names for the 
Christian or Catholic Church; +St. Peter’s corn, 
the single-grained wheat, 77riiceume monococcunt 
(Linn.); + Peter’s eress, a name for Samphire: see 
quot.; (St.) Peter's fish, a name given to several 
fishes (as the John Dory, the haddock, etc.) having 
a mark on each side near the pectoral fin, affirmed 
in legend to have been made by St. Peter’s thumb 
and finger when he caught the fish for the tribute- 
money (Matt. xvii. 27); Peter’s penny: sec 
PETER-PENNY. 

€ 1440 Carcrave Life St. Nath, w. 1214 Ye shat leden 
hem on-to “peteres barge. 1597 Grranpk f/erdad 1. xlvii. 
$1. 68 Briza Monococcos, after L'Obelius;..in English 
“Saint Peters Corne. 1884 Mitter Pland-n., St. Peter's Corn, 
Triticum monococcun, 1866 Treas. Bot. 347 *Cress, Peter's, 
an old naine for Crithntmn maritimun, id. 348 Thus 
a herb properly enongh called Rock-cress from its growing 
in the crevices of rocks, came to be known as Peter's 
cress. 1612 Coter., Dorée, the Dorce, or *Saint Peters fish. 
1668 Witnins Nead Char. 137 Doree, St. Peters fish. 1857 
Waicnt Dict. 11. 7238/1 Peter's-fish, the haddock. Haddock 
has spots on cither side, which are said to be marks of St. 
Peter's fingers, when he caught that fish for the tribute. 
1678 Donna Olimpia 188 The only man judged capable of 
governing *St. Peter's Ship in so boisterous ume. 

ec. St. Peter’s wort (also St. Peterwort, 
Peterwort),a name for several plants: (a) the 
Cowslip, /’rimeula veris (= Herb Peter); (4) 
certain species of /fypertcum or St. John's wort, 
esp. //. guadrangulun; also of the kindred 
American genus Ascyram; (c) Feverfew, Pyre- 
thrun Parthenium. 

21516 Grete Herball cccl. Tv, Primula veris is called pry- 
merolles. Some call it sayat peterworte. 1552 Exyor, 
Ascyrunt,..of some is called Peter worte: other wolde 
haue it to be Tutson; some think it tobe a kind of S. lohns 
worte, and that is most lykely, and may be called square 
S. lohns grasse. 1578 Lyte Dodocas. xi. 19 It [Feverfew] 
is called..of some Whitewurte, also S. Peters wurt. éid. 
xlv_ 66 It is hoate and diye S. Iohns grasse, or S. Peters 
wurte. 1597 Gerarne fferdal i. cli, 434. 1733 Miter 
Gard. Dict. Ascyrum, S. Peter's wort. 1785 Martyn 
Roussean's Bot. xxv. (1794) 373 Another wild sort.. growing 
in moist hedges and woods, and called Saint Peter's wort. 

Hence Pe'terkin, Pe'terling nouce-wds. (dim. 
of Peter], a petiy claimant to the spiritual position 
of St. Peter and his reputed successors the Popes. 

¢1662 F. Kersy in P. Lleyzwood's Diaries, etc. (1883) IIT. 
? Proud peter-lings vonchsafe the crown to bles. 1892 

Huxiry £ss. Controverted Quest, 15 Setting up Lutheran, 


PETER-PENNY. 


Zwinglian, and other Peterkins, in the place of the actual 
claimant to the reversion of the spiritual wealth of the 
Galilean fisherman, 

+ Peter,w.! [f Verensé.5.] fans. Toapply 
cosmetics Lo, to ‘paint’. 

1656 Hart Mono. tr. Soceadinat's Advts. fr. Parnass, 161 
My face is now so fresh and ruddy, because people have 
peter'd it, and coloured it with lakes. 


Pe‘ter, v.2 slang or collog. [Ovigin unknown. ] 

1. ¢rans. To cease, stop, leave off. slang. 

1812 J. UW. Vaux f7ush vet, eter that, synonymons 
with stew that, 

2. intr, Peter out (orig. U.S. Afining collog.): 
To diminish gradually and cease; to run out and 
disappear (as a stream, a vein of ore); Lo die out, 
give out, fail, come to an end. 
_ #1865 A. Latxcotn in M‘Clure Life (1896) 133 The store 
in which he clerked was 'petering out '—to use his own 
expression, 1865 S, Bowtes sferass Continent 133 Mum. 
boldt River .. rans west and south from three hundred to 
five hundred miles, and then finds ignominious end in a 
‘sink ', or..quielly ‘peters ont’ 188: Rayaonn Jind 
Gloss, f'cter or peter out, to fail gradually in size, quantity, 
or quality. 1883 Stevenson Sv evade So ,Childr. Israeli, 
But the luck had failed, the mines petcied out. 1892 
Sat, Kev. g Jan. 45/1 Human effort of all kinds tends. to 
‘peter out’. 

Peter, variant of P:.tRe, saltpetre, etc. 

Peteraro, ols. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Pe'ter-boat. [app. f. Prrer sd. + Boat: cf. 
Peterman.) Vocal name (chielly on the Thames 
and adjacent coasts) for a decked fishing-boal 
smaller than a smack or yawl; also for a dredger- 
inan’s double-ended boat, travelling equally well 
Low or stern foremost. 

1540 in R. G, Marsden Seé. 24. Crt, Addue, (1894) L. gg, 1. 
Leing in a cerleyn petyr hoat comyng toward the towne of 
Lye. 1607 Dikker & Weosirne Worth, Lfoe ui. Wks. 
1873 IIL. 20 Tf we haue but good draughts in my peeter- 
boate. 1769 Chron, in -lan. Aeg. 69/1 Discovered by the 
people of a peterboat, on the shore somewhere below 
Gravesend. 1851 Mayiuew Lom? Ladour S61) LL. 148 The 
boats of the dredgermen are of a pecniiar shape They 
have no stern, but are the same fore and aft. They are 
called Peter boats, 1862 Cated. Jaternat. havhié. Wx. 
18 Model of * Peterboat‘, used in the whitebait fivhery. 

Peterera, -ro, var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

+Pe'terish, a O/s [f Verre + -isu1.] 
Containing saltpetre. 

16go in R. W. Cochran-Patrick Aled. Scot? iv. (1899) 65 
When peterish earth shall be found, to dispose thereof for 
the convenience of the gun-powder factories. 


Peterman (pitoimén).  f[app. f. Prren sd. 
(in allusion to the occupation ot Simon Peler).] 
1. A fisherman; formerly, app. one who practise: 


a particular kind of fishing. 

¢1400 Act Comm. Counci? London in Co Welch Zower 
Bridge (1894) 88 An Acte concernyng Petermen and other 
fysshing in the Thames [decrees that] none fish in the 
Thames with anglys nor other engines, but only with nets 
of assize and only at times seasonable, nor near any wharf 
of the bridge. 1500 stec., iid., Fines of Petermen for 
fishing and rugging at the bridge, and with their nets and 
engines daily hurting the same contrary ta divers acts 
thereof made. 1624 Hrvwoon Cafétees wv. i, Clowane, 
Lut [resolve mee] feythefully,  ¢sher As | am honest 
pecterman, 1629 H. Burton Yruth’s Triumph 230 The 
troubled sea, where Romes P’eter-men finde the best fishing. 
1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 68 No Peter-men shall .. fish 
or work with any Manner of Net upon the said Water. 
@1825 Forsy Vor, E. Anglia, Peterman, a fisherman; a 
fellow-craftsman of the Apostle Peter. 1894 C. Weren 
Lower Bridge 73 Crowded with devout citizens, from the 
dignified Alderman to the rough-clad peterman. (//fstoricad.) 
+2. Some kind of beer. Oés. 

1967 S. Parurson Avother Trav. 11. 51 To give him a 
dram, or a glass of peterman. 


3. Thieves Cant. [f. PETER sb, 6.) A thief who 


steals portmanteaus fiom vehicles. 

1812 Sporting Jlag. XXXIUX. 209 As good a cracksman 
or petersnan as any in the ring. 1863 Story of Lane. 
Fhtef 9 (Farmer) Sometimes hed turn peterman, and he 


had been generally lucky at it. 

+Petermas. 0O¢s. rare. [f. PETER sd. + 
Mass $6.1] The feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Aug. 1. (Cf next, quot. 1747.) 


¢1000 Wurrstan //om, 1. 272 Romfeoh gelaste man xz- 
hwilce geare be Peteres maessan, 1548 Aderdeen Regr. XX, 
(Jam.), Petermas nixt cumis. 

Petermorel, obs. var. petty morel: see MOREL, 

Pe‘ter-pe:nny, Peter's penny. Usu. 
in pl. Pe'ter-pe nce, Peter's pence. [f. Perer 
sd, (in reference to the claim of the see of Rome 
lo the patrimony of St. Peter) + Pexny.] 

1. /7ist. An annual tax or tribute of a penny from 
each householder having land of a certain value, 
paid before the Reformation to the papal see at 
Rome; also, a similar tribute paid by several 
northern lands. 

The institution of Peter's pence has been attributed to Ine 
king of Wessex, 688-728, and to Offa king of Mercia, 755-94. 
It is mentioned as due by ancient law in a (Latin) letter of 
Canute in 1032. It was discontinned by statute in 1934. 

e1205 Lay. 31964 Inne wes pe uormeste mon Pe Peteres 
po bigon. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 10139 Fram rome he 

rozte an heste pat me here nome Petres peni of ech hous 
pat smoke out of come. [Cf. 9720 Peires panes bat me 
gadereb manion.} ¢1380 Anteerist in Todd Shree Treat. 

Wyclif (1831) 147 Aatecrist makip hise [priests] knowen.. 


PETER-SEE-ME, 


hi peterpens gederynge. a1491 J. Rous //ist. Reg. Angi. 
(1716) 72 Denarius Petri, Anglice Petir pens, vel Romscot. 
1535 CoverpaLe 27é/e Ded., } passe ouer his pestilent pyk- 
ynge of Peter pens out of youre realme. 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Gout. Eng. i. \xvi. (1739) 148 The Roman Tribute of 
Peter-pence was allowed hy the Conqueror’s Law to the 
Bishops Court. 1660 R. Coke Power § Subj. 183 Every 
one who shall have thirty pence of current money in his 
house, of his own property ..shall pay a Peter-penny. 
1747 Carte /fist. Eng. L. 274 Being paid at the rate of 
a penny hy every family tbat had thirty pence annual rent 
in land, every year on the first of August, the feast of St. 
Peter ad vincula, {it] was thence called Peter-pence, 1882 
Exneyel. Brit, XVV. 668/1 Linképing..it was at a_ council 
held in this town in 1153 that the payment of Peter's pence 
was agreed to at the instigation of Nicholas Breakspeare. 

2. Applied to the voluntary contributions of 
Roman Catholie peoples lo the papal treasury 
since 1860. 

3884 Tises (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 1271 The more ignorant 
believers who were asked to contribute to Peter's Pence. 
1g02 Kxucycl, Brit, X XV. 483/2 He (Antonelli, 1870} obtained 
from the Ttalians pares of the Peter's pence (5,000,000 
lire) remaining in the papal exchequer. 

+ Pe:ter-see-me’. O/s. AlsoPeter-sa-meene, 
-se-mea, (?) -semine. [A corruption of /'dro 
ANimenes, the name of a celebrated Spanish grape, 
so called after its introducer: sce quot. 1846, and 
Notes to Dekker in Pearson’s ed. 1873.) A kind 
of Spanish wine. 

1617 Bratuwatt Laz of Drinking 8, Lam phlegmaticke 
as may be, Peter see me must inure me. 1623 J. TAvtor 
(Water P.) Praise of Hentpseed 5 Veeter-se-mea, nr head- 
strong Charnico, Sherry, nor Rob-o-Dany here could flowe. 
16a3 Mippteton & Row ey Sf. Gipsy ut. i. (1653) Ej b, 
Peter see me shall wash thy nowle. 1630 DeKker 2d Pe, 
Hlonest Wh, Wks. 1873 T1. 160 A pottle of Grecke wine, 
a pottle of Peter sa mecne, 1632 Hevwonon ist Pt. Pair 
Staid of West ur. Wks. 1874 11. 301 Peter-see-mee, Canary, 
or Charnico, [1846 Forn Gatherings fr. Spain 152 The 
Pedra Nimcuez, or delicious sweet-tasted grape which is sa 
celebrated, came originally from Madeira, and was planted 
on the Rhine, whence about two centuries ago one Peter 
Simon brought it ta Malaga.) 

Petersham (piteifim). [Named after Vis- 
eount Petersham, ¢1812.] (aéirih., or eflipt, as 
sh.) a, Name for a kind of heavy overeoat or 
breeches formerly fashionable; also for the cloth 
of which snch overeoats are made. b. Name for 
a thick kind of ribbon of ribbed or corded silk 
used for strengthening the waists of women’s 
dresses, and for belts and hatbands. 

1812 Sporting Mag. X1..95 What crowding and jostling 
to get a side view Of my Petersham breeches and coat of 
sky-blue. 18:9 fermi? in Loudon V1, 82 Puton my dowlas 
Petershams, half-stockings, and dicky. 1863 Gronow Recol- 
fect. WW. 154 The Viscount [Petersham] was likewise a great 
Maecenas among the tailors, and a particular kind of great- 
coat when I was a young man was called a Petersham, 
1864 A thenwtm 29 Oct. 558/3 We deal with less disputable 


matters when we coine to Petersham coats, so called from . 


the head of the ‘ Dandies’ of half-a-century ago, who after- 
wards became Earl of Harrington. 1904 HW ool/en Draper's 
Termsin Tailor § Cutt. 4 Aug. 479/3 Petersham Cloth: A 
heavy woollen cloth having a round nap surface; used for 
heavy overcoats. 


Peterwort: see PETER sé. 8c. 

Petewous, -wus, obs. forms of PitEous. 

Pe-tful, a. rave, [f. Pet sd.2+ oud Pettish. 

1861 SALA Dutch Pict. xx. 315 Sitting, with pctful im- 
patience, in the parlour. 

Peth, Pether, dial. forms of Pirn, PEppER. 

+ Pethrow, obs. corrupt form of PEDRERO. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Brave Seafight Wks. tt. 42 
Ordnance of whole Cannon, Demy-Cannon, Cannon Peth- 
row, whole Culuering, and Demy-Culnering. 

Pethwind, variant of BeTuwixE. 

Petiaguay, -augre, obs. corrupt ff. Piracva, 

Peticoot, -cote, obs. forms of Petticoat. 

Peti degree, petiegre, -grew: sce ’EDIGREE. 

Petie, obs. form of Petty, Pity. 

Petifactor : sce PETTIFACTOR. 

+ Pe'tifoot, #/, petifeet. rare. [For petty feet; 
rendering L. pedrculus, dim. of Zes foot.] Little 
foot: in quot. = peduncle or pedicle (of an apple). 


¢1420 Pallad. on Hus, 1. 902 Let her petifeet downward 
be wende, And touche hem not vntil they schal be spende. 


Petigre(e, -grue, ctc., obs. forms of PEDIGREE. 

+ Petigrew, pettigree. Os. Also 6 pety- 
grew, petigrue, -gre(e. [f. Petit, Perry a.+ Pr. 
gret, agrer holly (also grevel, agreven, agrafel, 
agrafuclh, Mistral) = Gascon agrez, Cat. grevol 
(Korting) :~L. acrifolium holly (f. acré-s sharp, 
piercing + folizem leaf): ef. agutfoliue (for *acui-, 
acifoliun) holly. Petit greit may itself occur 
in Pr., as the equivalent of F. petit honx ‘little 
holly’, synon. of drvsc, buteher’s broom.] 

A name for Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatts). 

1538 Turner Lidedius, Ruseus..Humile officina uocant 
bruscnm, angti Butchers broome, & Petygrew. 1548 — 
Names of Herbes 6g Petigrue groweth in Kent wilde by 
hedge sydes. 1597 Geranor Herbal u. eccxxiv. 760 It is 


called..in English Knecholme..and Petigree. 1611 Corcr., 
Petit houz, Knecholme, Pettigree, Butchers Broome. 


Pe-tillate, v. souce-wd. [f. F. petilier (dim. 
of péter to break wind): see -aTE3 7.] iu/r. To 
crepitate, to effervesce (as an aerated liquid). 
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1852 Blackw. Mag. LXXI1. 622 Sparkling Hock and 
petillating Moselle. 

+Petiloddemenage. Oés. rare. =Petty lode- 
manage: see LopEMANAGE. 

1622 Matynes Amc. Law-Alerch. 138 Primage, Petilo- 
deminage, and sometimes Pilotage, according to the ac- 
customed manner in the like Voyages. 

Petimorel, obs. var. Zetly more? : sce MOREL. 

Petinine (petinsin). Chen. [6 Gr. werev-ds 
volatile + -1NE5.] A synonym of /so-butylamine, 
CH(C11,)2C11,.NH,. 

1853 Pharmac. Frat. XIV. 134 The sulphates of..chino- 
line, picoline, petinine are. .insoluhle, 1857 Mitier Alen, 
Cheut. 114.212. 1868-77 Watts Dict. Chem. V.737 Petinine, 
a volatile base obtained hy Anderson from the most volatile 
portion of bone-oil, is..isomeric, or perhaps identical, with 
tetrylamine. 

Petiola’ceous, a. rare—°. [f. L. petiolus Pr- 
TIOLE + -ACROUS.] = PETIOLATE. 

1858 Mavne Expos. Lex., Petiolaceus..petiolaceons, 

Petiolar (petiolas),a. [f L. fetfofus Perio. 
+-AR.) Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a petiole. 

1760 J. Len /utrod, Bot. wm xv. (1765) 204 Petiolar Buds, 
1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Petiolaris cirrus, a_petiolar 
tendril, proceeding from the petiole of a leaf. 1830 Lixniey 
Wat. Syst. Bot. 169 The genus Eriogonum in which there is 
no petiolar sheath. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 

76 In the glandular ends of the petiolar appendages of 
Passiflorze. 

Also Pe‘tiolary a., in same sense. vare—°, 

1828 Wenster, Petiolar, Petiolary. 

Petiolate(petiolt),a. [ad.mod.L. petiolit-us, 
{, petiol-ns PrrioLy: see -ATE'. In F, petfold.] 
llaving or furnished with a petiole; stalked; 
borne or growing upon a petiole or stalk. a. fo? 

31753 Crampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Petiolate Leaf, one 
affixed to a plant by means of a peculiar pedicle. 1785 
Martyn Loussean's Bot, xvi. (1794) 183 The lower ones 
[leaves] petiolate, the upper sessile, 1861 Bentiey A/an, 
Sot. (1870) 133 When a leaf arises from the stem by means 
of a petiole it is said to be stalked or petiolate. 

b. Zool.: see PETIOLE 2; spec. in Autom. Be- 
longing to the division 7/fo/ata of hymenopterous 
inseets, with a stalked abdomen, as bees, wasps, ete. 

1826 Kiasy & Sp. Exdomol>xiiii. FV. 185 Ensects that have 
a petiolate abdomen. 1856-8 W. Crark Man der Horven's 
Zool, 1. 350 Abdomen always petiolate, 

Also Pe‘tiolated a., in same senses, 

1756 f4il. Trans. XLYX, 835 The leaves..of this species 
are constantly petiolated. 1856-8 W. Ciark an derHoeven's 
Zool, t. 641 fiapeHiapala Twn eyes petiolated and a 
frontal ocellus sessile. 

Petiole (petio'l). Nat Hist. [= mod.F. 
péliole, ad L. petiol-us little foot, stem, stalk of 
fruit; specialized by Linnzcus : 

1951 Linnaeus Philos. Bot. 41 Petiolus, Peduuculus, Pedi- 
evius antecessoribus Synonymi fuerc, nobis autem minime. 
Petiolus promit folium, et Pedunculus Frnctificationem.] 

l. Bot. The footstalk of a leaf, by which it is 
attached to the stem; a leaf-slalk. 

1753 Crampers Cycl. Supt., Petiole, petiolum, among 
botanists, expresses that stalk which supports the leaves,.. 
as the peduncle does the fructifications. did. sv. Leaf, 
‘The oppositely pinnated .. folioles stand opposite to onc 
another on the common petiole. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
aso Leaves,..gradually narrowed into long winged petioles, 

2. Zool. Applied to a slender stalk-like structure 
supporting some part, as the eye-stalk in certain 
Crustacea, or the stalk connecting the abdomen 
and thorax in wasps, ants, and other inseets. 

1782 Annré in Phil, Trans, LXXIL 441 note, Crabs, whose 
eyes are placed on petioles, or stalks, and are moveable, 
1856-8 W. Ciark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 243 Filaments 
of branchiz: numerous, placed on a petiote twisted spirally. 

Petioled (petisild), a. [f. pree. + -Ep*.] 
Furnished with a petiole; petiolate. 

| 1793 Martyn Laag. Bot., Petiolaium folinm, a Petiolate 
| or Petioled leaf. 1877-84 F. E. Hurme Wild Fi. p. xiii, 
| Stem-leaves shortly petioled or sessile. ‘ 
| Petiolule (petip tl, Rot, {ad. mod.L. peti- 
olil-us, dim. of fetiolus PrrioLe; also in mod.F, 
(Littré).] A partial or secondary petiole; the 
footstalk of a leaflet in a compound leaf. 

1832 Linpiev /n¢rod. Bot. 1. ii. 94 In all truly compound 
leaves tbe petiole is articulated with each petiolule. | 1861 
Benteey J/ax, Bot, (1870) 167 The divisions of the petiole. . 
are then called petiolules, stalklets, or partial petielon: 


Hence Petiolular a. [= F. pétiolulaire], per- 
taining toa petiolule; Petiolulate a. [ =F. pdvio- 
Zulé), having, or borne upon, a petiolule. 

1858 Mayxe Zxfos. Lex., Petiolular, 1881 Baker ip 
Fru. Linn. Soc. 267 Leaflets 7,..alternate, petiolulate. 

Petious, obs. form of Pirrous. 

Petipanik, pe/ly panic: see PETTY a. 5. 

Petit (+pe'tit, |Ipst), a. (sé.) Also 6 petyt, 7 
pettit ; 8. 5-6 petyte, 5-8 -ite, 7 pettite; 7. 7 
peteet, -e. (a. F. peti?, fem. petite (11th ¢.) = Pr, 
and Cat. petit, Olt. pefit?o, piletto (both in Florio, 
1611). Found in Anglo-Fr. phrases or combs. 
from r3the., and as an Eng, adj. in 14the.; bnt 
hefore 1400 written also fety, later petty, which 
became the proper English form; but, beside this, 
fetit eontinued in use, being still common in 
the rythe., though little nsed in the 18th ¢., 
exc. as retained in legal phrases, or as influenced 
| by modern French (in some phrases from which It 
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still ocenrs). While it was still a living Eng. 
word the final ¢ was prononneed, as shown by the 
frequent 16-17the. spelling fefdle, -y/e (in Eng. 
only a spelliog-variant, not distinetively fem, as 
in Fr.) The stress varied; the alliteration and 
thythm in Prers /Vowman shows pertil (as does the 
surname Peléil); while the spellings Zesee/, -eefe, 
show final stress, 

The origin of F. petit is uncertain: ‘the primitive type 
appears to have been *Pittitturm or *fettitiune’ (Darmest.), 
and as there is no such form in L., many scholars think it 
a derivative of a Celtic root set/- ‘ part, piece, bit’, whence 
also It. peeza, F. piece, Eng. piece. €. Diez s.v. Pito, 
Thurneysen Acdtoroman. s.v. Pesca, Korting (1901), stem 
pett-, No. 7106,] 
+1. Of small size, small; also occas, Few or 
small in number. Oés. 

a. 1377 Lanct, 7. Pe. B. xtv. 242 Pouerte nis but a petit 
pinge appereth nou3t to his naule. 1g20 £. #. Wills (1882) 
46, 1 petit brase morter. 169 Norton 7o Q.'s deceived 
subjects N.C. Diij, The number is great agaynste you, infi- 
nitely exceedyng your petit multitude. 1665 NEEDHAM 
Med. Medicing 193 That sort of petit Animals. 1671 F. 
Puiurs Reg. Necess. 356 Which declared the number of 
his Servants not to be small, petit, or inconsiderable. [1854 
H. Minter Sch. & Sch, xv. (1858) 323 A really handsome 
man,..with..an erect though somewhat petit figure.) 

8. 1567 Drant //orace To his Bk. R viij, Stamering age 
to petyte laddes in corners al wil reede thee. 1638 Str T. 
Hersert 7raz, (ed. 2) 113 Kishmy a pettite castle not 
farre from Tasques. 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. xii. 4o Many 
other petite tracts of ground. 1671 Grew Anat. Pianist. 
vil, § 16 As in cutting a petiteand Infant-Rean, may be seen. 

y- 1660 tr. Amyraidus’ Treat. conc. Relig. 1. i. 6 The 
fortuitous conconrse of infinite pcteet Atomes. 1675 TRoncr 
Diary (1825) 114 At the sonth east corner of this peteete 
building, i ae 

+2. Of litle importance or value; insignificant, 
trifling; = PETTY a. 2. Obs. 

a, 1362 Lanct. 2. P/. A. vin. 60 His pardoun In purga- 
torie is petit, J trouwe. 1984 in Strype Aced, four, 111. xvi. 
139 Ik wasnot meet..that the Bishop [Bonner] should debase 
himself to such petit Functions of Preaching, 1599 Thyxne 
Jluinradv, (1865) 52 But on these and suche petit matters, 
1 will not nowe longe insiste. a 1716 Soutu Serne (1717) 
VY. 492 Their grand Subject was Troth, and consequently 
above all petit Arts, and poor Additions. @1734 Nortit 
Lives (1826) U1. 275 His name.. confined to some petit 
cycle ina musty genealogy. 1759 Ditwortu Pope 99 [His] 
taste .. was turned entra towards the grand; he hated 
everything petit. 

B. 1565 Jewer Aepl. Harding (1611) 135, 1 passe by other 
petite faults. 1610 T. Aspott Old Way 25 By a petite 
reason [marg. aéserda rvatiuncula) of Pelagius he was 
driven to speake absurdly thereof. a 1637 B. Jonson Under. 
woods, Eupheme ix, In all her petite actions, so devote. 
eae Woop Ath, Oxon, (1817) 11. 1203 In translating. .and 
other petite employments, 

+3. Subordinate, minor, on a small scale: 
Perry a. 3. Sometimes as opposed to grand. Obs. 

0. 1831 Dial. on Laws Eng, u. li. Sv b, To scour the see of 

yrates & petyt robbers of the sec. gga Huvort, Petit 
Eesimar, Fan. «» Petit bribarye, datrocinium, a 1661 
Fouer Worthies, Hereford. un. (1662) 35 Milfred (a petit 
Prince of that Country). 1722 J. RicHarpson Statnes, etc. 
ftaly 273 The Stiff, Petic Style of Painting, the Remnant of 
Gothicism. 1724 Br. Nicotson in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11, 
TV, 335 All our pedlers and petit merchants are con- 
federating. against the currency of them. [1897 Gencalog. 
Mag. Oct. 365 In it [manor court of Teignmouth] were 
anciently tried all petit cases relating to the inhabitants.) 

B. ee LamBarve Peramd, Kent (1826) 11 Kent was 
then divided into foure petite kingdomes. 1588 — Eiren, 
rv, xx, 619 To deliuer the gaoles of..idle poor folkes, petite 
theeues, and some others. 1613 Purctas Pilgrimage i. 
ji, 196. 1641 Hevtin Help to Hist, (1671) 4 Those inferiour 
and petite Kings, being in tract of time worn ont. ; 

+b. Henee /etti-briling adj., practising ‘ petit 
bribery’: ef. quot. 1552 in 3a. Obs. 

1634 Caxne Wecess. Separ. 143 The petitbribing Sumner 
rideth foorth laden with excommunications. 

4. In special colloeations (rarely hyphened), as 
an earlier form or variant of fefty : petit eustom: 
see Perry a. §; Petit Bag, eanon, captain, 
officer: sce Petty Bac, PETTY canon, PETTY 
CAPTAIN, PETTY OFFICER; also, petit CAPE, 
CHAPMAN, CONSTABLE, JuROR, Jury, LanRcexy, 
SERGEANTY, -TRY, SESSIONS, TREASON. 

5. In some mod. French collocations adopted 
in English, as petit baume, a liquor distilled 
from Croton balsamiferum in the West Indies; 
petit choux, petit point: see quots.; petit verre, 
n glass of liqueur [/7¢. a small glass]. Also Prtit- 


MAITRE, PETIT SOUPER. 

1858 Hoce Veg. A‘ingd. 658 The distilled plant furnishes 
the liquor called cau de mantes, or *petit daute, in the 
Wetlacies 1706 Prunus, */"e¢sts Choux,a sort of Paste 
for garnishing, made of fat Cheese, Flower, Eggs, Salt, etc, 
bak'd in a Pye-pan, and Ic'd over with fine Sugar. 1882 
Cavtreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 32/1 Tent Stitch, 
this stitch is also known as ‘*petit point ‘and ‘ perlenstich ‘. 
1862 Tnackerav PAilip xix, He summoned the waiter, and 
paid for his *Jetit verre. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Nov. s21t 
(He] sipped his : asthe verre. F “A 

B. sé, +1. A little boy in a grammar-school ; 
a junior schoolboy. Also /ransf. Obs. 

1460-70 tee Sch. Reg.in Trans, R. Hist, Sot. (1902) 

vi. 166 Petytis vocati Apeseyes and Song. 1531 Exvot 
Gov. m1. xxv, Some..be as wbo sayeth petites and unethe 
lettered. 1534 More Com agst. Trib. 1. xix. Wks. 1165/2 
A teacher of children, {or as they call suche one in the 
grammer scoles) an vsher or a mayster of the petytes. 1571 
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Furkr Confut. Pepery 127 You hane discouered such a 
solemne secrel to the yong petits of Popery, 1691 tr. 
Emitiaune's Observ. Journ. Naples 19 Vhey..count them 
{classes} backward ; for that which receives the Petits at first, 
ts called the seventh Classis, 7 

+2. A variety of domestic pigeon. Oés. rare. 

172g Brantey Fam, Diet. s.v. Pigcon, Many sorts of 
Pigeons, such as Carriers, . - Barbs, Petits, owls, spots (etc. ]. 

|| Petite (patet, pétZt), a [In sense 1, obs, 
var. of prec.; now only as Fr. fem. of petit adj: 
see prec.] f 

+1. A variant of Petit, q. v. (used without refer- 
ence to gender or sex). Os. 

2. Now, of a woman or girl: Little, of small 


stature or size, tiny. 

1784 J. Baravin Lect. Paint, iii. (6848) 132 His [Raphael's] 
women in general are cither charged and heavy. .or dry and 
petite. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 51 Her person was 
petite and trivial. 1829 Ing. Lady's Bk. 290 The style of 
dress suitable to .. the pretty and petite, 1875 W. S. Hay- 
warn /ove agst. World 48, 1 know that Florence's slender 
petite figure canaot compare with mine. 

3. In certain French colloeations often used in 
Eng., as petite morale, minor morals, the ethics 
of every-day details; petite piéee, a minor per- 
formance ; in £2. the minor writings of an author 
(formerly as Eng. petite pieces). 

1712 Buncrie Sfeet. No. 341 29 [The French] always 
close their Tragick Entertainments with what they call a 
Petite Piece. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (eA. 3) VL 1535/2 ‘Vhe 
petite pieces of this eminent writer [Dryden] .. are too 
numerous to specify here, 182g Jerrrny Jess, (1844) 1. 265 
flhey] composed a variety of petite pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry. 1832 diz. Rev. July 521 Vhe duties, and 
decencies, and charities, which are, after all, the pesrte 
morale ofahome, 1884 Seevey //. Wafpole viii. 192 This 
country is. hardened against the petite morale. 

Petit(e degree, obs. erron, form of PEDIGREE. 

Petiteness (pét7tnés). [f. Petits + -xess.] 
+. Smaliness, small size (ods.). b. Finieking or 
dainty littleness; puniness (contemptuous), 

1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man, 1. vi. 276 In respect of 
the smallness and petiteness of these little Animals. 1796 
Mod. Gulliver's Trac, 50, 1 could not manage their box, 
(from its petiteness), so as to play with distinct fairness. 
1887 Pall Mal? G. 18 June 11 A sombreness and roughness 
of dress and a petiteness of person about a number of them 
Ufrish Members, 

|| Petitio (piirfio, pArtio). [L.: see next.] 
The Latin word for ‘asking, begging, petitioning, 
petition’, used in some phrases: esp. 

| Petitio induciarum, Zaw = IsvaRLancr 2. 

3706 in Pattnirs. 1847 Caaic sv. Petition, Petitio indu- 
elarum, the same in the civil law as fwpardance in the 
common law; namely, a motion made to the declaration of 
the plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he craves respite, or 
another day, to put in his answer. 

|| Petitio principii (piti-fio prinsi:pisi) Logie 
(lit. begging or taking for granted of the beginning 
or of a principle], a logieal fallacy which consists 
in taking for granted a premiss which is either 
equivalent to, or itself depends on, the conclusion, 
and requires proof; an instance of this; a ‘begging 
the question’. 

1s31 Tinoare F.xfos. 1 Yohu v. 1-3 Whs. (1573) 420/1 
Which kynde of disputyag schole men call Petite principit, 
the prouyag of two certaine thynges, eche by the other, 
and is no prouyng at all, 1565 Jewrt Repl. Harding 
Whs, 1848 11. 339 Vhis argument ts called Jetitio principii, 
which is, when a thing ts taken to make proof, that is 
doubtful, and standeth in question, and ought itself to be 
proved. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. 1. iv. (1686) 31. 
1668 Drvoun Def Ass. Dram. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) f. 132 
Here you see, instead of proof, or reason, there is only 
petitio principii. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy (V. Introd., 
Had it not been for a petitio principi?. the whole contro- 
versy had heen settled at once. 1827 Wuatery Logic iii. 
§ 3.142. 1887 Fowrer Deduct, Logic (ed. 9) viii. 145 The 
argument in a circle is the most Importaat case of the 
fallacy called Petitio Principit (or, as it_is more properly 
called, Petitia Ouasiti, begging the question), 

Petition (p/tifan), sd. Also 4-7 -cion, 4-6 
-eioun, -eyon, ete, [a. F. pdvition, in OF. peticrun 
(t2the. in Littré), ad. L. petition-em, n. of action 
f, fetére to aim at, scek, lay claim to, ask, beg.] 

1. The action of formally asking, begging, sup- 
plicating, or humbly requesting; esp. in phr. /0 
make petition, to ask, supplicate, or formally beg. 

3417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, u. 1. 37 He was forced 
againste his will to make peticion to have yor Peace by 
indenture. 4 Hawes asl. Pleas. xxxvi. (Percy Soc) 
187 We thought to ber we made peticion. 1555 Eorn 
Decades 169 7 he instant peticion of any other person. 1613 
Binte Esther vii. 3 Let my life be giuea me at. my petition 
1673 Trmrir Observ, United Prov, Wks, 1731 1. 37 Petition 
signifying barely asking or demanding, tho’ impl ying the 
Thing demanded to be wholly ia the Right an ae of 
them that give, 1817 Conartr Addr. Men Bristol Wks. 
XXXII. 64 Petition, peaceable petition, isthe course. 1872 
Veats Growth Comm. 212 The company's charter conld 
renewed only on petition aad payment of a fine, 

th. Petition of the principle: begging of the 
question; = PETITIO principii. Obs. 

1§79 Furke Meskins' Parl, 223 Ve must haue an easic 
aduersarie, or else he shall gaine litle by such petition of 
principles. 1618 Cuapman //esiod Ded,, Or if the allusion 
(or petition of the ae begge with too broad a Licence 
in the Generall, 1829 Lanooa Jag. Cont, Diogenes & 
Plata Wks, 1853 1. 458/1 Those terms are puerile, 
a petition of a principle. 

Vou. vit. 


and imply 


| 
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2. A supplication or prayer; an entreaty; esf. 
a solemn and humble prayer to the Deity, or to 
& sovereign or superior; also, one of the clauses of 
a prayer, e. g. of the Lord’s prayer. 

€1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 299 Nede behoued him 
grante to clerke & baroun, & hold ‘ham be conante of ilk 
peticioun. ¢138§ Cnaucer ZL. G. I. 363 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) 
And here compleyntys & petyciouns, © 1470-85 MaLonry 
Arthur vu. i. 214 Now syre this is my petycyon for thys 
feest, that ye wylle gyue me mete and drynke suffycyauntly 
for this twelue moneth. 1gsz BA. Com.” Prayer, Cont 
munion, ‘Then shall the priest saye the Lordes prayer, the 
people repeating after him euery peticion. 1671 Aittos 
Sausoa 650 ‘This one prayer yet remains, might | he heard, 
No long petition, speedy death, 1697 Davnen Mire. Georg. 
tv. 733 What shon‘d he do, who twice had lost his Love? 
What Notes iavent, what new Petitions move? 1750 Grav 
Fong Story 49 My Lady heard their joint petition. 188 
Ruskin /eas. ng. 136 Our petition in the Litany, against 
sudden death, was written originally to her [St. Barbara}. 

b. ¢ransf. The matter of the petition ; the thing 
asked or entreated: as in ¢o Aave or receive one’s 
petition, lo grant a petition. 

61440 Gesta Kom xxxviii. 154 (lar MS.) Sithe I shall 
dye, } aske the law of yow, sci? bat | may have iij. peti- 
ciouns or I deye, 1480 Caxton Chrou. ug. w. (1520) 31 b/2 
He sayde..he sholde haue somwhat of his petycyon. 1526 
Tixnate 1 Yohu v.15 We knowe thatt we shall have the 
peticians that wee desyred of hym. r60z Suaks, Fu?. C. . 
t. 58 O Rome, | make thee promise, If the redresse will 
follow, thou receiuest Thy full Petition at the band of Brutus. 

3. A formally drawn up request or supplication ; 
esp. a written supplication from an individual or 
body of inferiors to a superior, or to a person or 
body in authority (as a sovereign or legislature), 
soliciting some favour, privilege, right, or mercy, 
or the redress of some wrong or grievance. 

[1314-18 Kolls ef Parlt, 1. 297/1 V.a dite Prohibition, dount 
les transescryt est cosu a ceste petitioun.) 1450 Zdid. V. 
186/1 Agreith to this Petition of Resumption, and the same 
accepteth. 1544 tr. Littleton's Senures (1374) 17 They haue 
none other remedy hut to sue vuto the lorde by peticion. 
r6or Snaks. Ads Well v. i. 1g That it will please you ‘To 
gine this poore petition ta the King. 1631 Star Cham, 
Cases (Camden) 8 ‘The petition of Philip Bnshell, whose 


Father was unjustly condemned, soe is the title. 1736 
Suenivan in Swift's Lett. (1768) 1V. 161 Thus this great 


affair has ended like the Vorkshire petition, which has been 
the chief business of the house of commons this session. 
1812 J. Smytu Pract. of Customs (1821) 386 Goods are said 
to be delivered by Petition, when they are returned for some 
legal purpose, and are allowed to be imported without the 
tedious form ofan entry. 1844 11, H. Watson Brit, /udia I, 
§50 ‘hey prepared a petition to the House against the Hill. 

+b. spec. The form in which the Tlonses of 
Parliament formerly presented a measure for the 
king’s granling: now represented by the passing 
of a bill for the royal assent. Oés. exc. //is?. 

[1367 Act 36 Ediv, /7/, c. 2 Sachicz nous avoir resceu la 
peticion baillez a nons par la commune de notre realme, en 
cest present parlemeat en la forme quisensuyt.] 1414 Aedls 
of Parit. IV. 22 Pe kyng of his grace especial grauntep pat 
to hens forp no pyng be enacted to fe Peticione of the 
Comune, pat be contrarie of hir askyng, wharby pey shuld 
be bounde wipoute their assent. 1439 /éfd. V.9/1 A Pcti- 
tion putte np to the Kyng in this Parlement, by the Com- 
munes of this londe. gra Act 4 Hen VIIT, c.11 Every. 
thing ..hyfore rehersed declared and expressed in this bill of 
peticion, 1681 Nevire /Vato Rediv, 111 Another Act..by 
which it was provided, That no Parliament should be dis. 
mist, till all the Petitions were answered; That is, in the 
Language of those times, till all the Bills..were finished. 
1818 Cruise Digest? (ed. 2) V. 3 It became.. fully established 
in the reign of Rich. II}. that no award could be made on a 
private petition, without a formal and complete act of the 
whole legislature. e 

ec. Fetition and Advice (Lng. iist.): the Re- 
monstrance presented by Parliament to Cromwell 
on 4 Apr. 1657. 

1657-76 Writetock Afent. (1732) 655/2 A Writing which 
they stiled, The humble Petition and Advice of the Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ircland to his Highness. 
Jbid., This Petition and Advice was presented to his High- 
ness by the House. 1827 Hattam Const. //ist. (1876) 10. x. 
258, 266, 1845 Caatyes Cronewedl (1871) LV. x. 245 This 
* Remonstrance ' of Pack's.., under the name ‘ Petition and 
Advice presented to his Highness,’ became famous to the 
world in those spring months. 1884 C. H. Firtu ia Low 
& Pulling Dict. Eng. Hist, 818/1 On the whole the Petition 
and Advice established a far more workable distribution of 
political power than the instrument of government. 

a. Petition of Right: the parliamentary declara- 
tion of the rights and- liberties of the people, set 
forth in the form of a petition to King Charles I, 
which was finally assented to by the king in 1628, 
Although not a formal statute or ordinance, ‘ it has 
ever been accepted as having the full force of law’. 


(Sce also 4a.) 

1627 Act 3 Chas. I (iile) The Peticion exhibited to His 
Majestie by the Lordes Spirituall and ‘Iemporall aad 
Comons in this present Parliament assembled concerning 
divers Rightes and Liberties of the Subjectes. [Conclusion] 
All which they most humblie pray of your most Excellent 
Majestie as their Rightes and Liberties. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1. § 8 Yet all these provocations and maay' other 
«produced no other resentinent than the Petition of Right. 
#1676 WuitrLock Alen: (1732) 10/2 The King gave another 
Answer lo the Petition of Right,.. which satisfy'd the Com- 
mons,..and so that excelleat Law passed. 1768 BLacksTonn 
Comm. W1. 134 This drew on a parliamentary enquiry, and 
produced the petition of right, 3Car.1. 1824 Mackintosy Sf. 
fo, Com. 1 June, The illustrious Judge on this occasion 
appealsto the Petition of Right. 1827 Hautam Const, //ist. 
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1 (1876) 1. vii. 391 The Petition of Right, as this statute is still 
called, from its not being drawn in the common form of an 
act of parliament. 1844 Lo. Brouctam Byit, Const. xv. 
(1862) 228 The Petition of Right, whereby the Lords and 
Commons obliged the King to declare the illegality of 
requiring loans without Parliamentary sanction, 

4. Law. a. Petition of right: an ancient Common 
Taw remedy against the Crown for obtaining 
possession or restitution of real or personal pro- 
perty: in Law Fr. pctition de drott, L. petitio 
Justitia, (Enea. Laws Eng.) 

1467-8 Rolls of Partt. V. 5975/1 By Writte ar Writtes, or 
by Petition or Petitions of right sued. 1473 /é/d. V1. 72/2 
Any Castelles..or Enheritamentes..wherof any persone or 
persones have had restitution by auctorite of Parlement, or 
restitution by ‘Travers, Petition of Right, Lyvere, or any 
Recovere by the cours of the commen lawe, 1658 tr. Coke's 
Rep. wv. 55a (1826) 11. 478. 1768 Biackstone Comm, ME 
xvii. 256 [1797 Ancycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XIV. 242/2 L'etition 
«is nsed for that remedy which the subject hath to help 
a wrong done by the king..: In which sense it is either 
general that the king do him right..: Or it is special, when 
the conclusion and indorsement are special, for this or that 
to he done, &c.] | 1840 Peay Cyel XVELL. 34/t In modern 
practice the petition of right is not resorted to, eacept in 
tases to which neither a traverse of office nor a manstraunce 
de droit applies, or after those remedies have failed.. The 
Latin term ‘ petitio jnstiti: ' shows that the words are nsed 
in the sense of a‘ petition for right’. 1898 Hace. Laws 
hug. sv. Letition of Right, Stated in general terms, the 
only cases in which a petition of right is available are where 
the land or goods or money of a subject have found their 
way into the possession of the Crown. 

b. A formal application in writing made to 
a court (@) for judicial action concerning the matter 
of a suit then pending before it (formerly called 
a cause petition; (6) for something which lies in 
the jurisdiction of the court without an aetion, as 
a writ of Aabeas corpus, an order in bankruptcy, 

etc.; (¢) in some foims of procedure initiating a 
suit or its equivalent: see quot. 1872. 

1737 Reclaiming Petition[see Rectatminc dé, 54, b), 1802-12 
Hextyam Ratton. Judic Heid. (1827) U1, 366 Petition is 
the name given ta the instrument by which, in cases of 
bankruptcy, claims are preferred to the Lord Chancellor 
sitting in a judicial capacity superordinate to that of the 
commissioners of bankruptcy. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed, 2) 
VI. s41 Lord Hardwicke... did not think fit to determine 
the matter upon a petition, but thought it proper for a bill. 
1838 W. Brie Dict, Law Scot. 735 In the Judicial pra- 
ceduye of the Court of Session, a petition and complaint is 
the form in which certain matters af summary and extra- 
ouinary jurisdiction are brought under the cngnisance of the 
Court, 1840 Praay Cyc, XVI 32/1 A petition is an appli- 
cation in writing, addressed to the lord chancellor, the master 
of the rolls, or to the Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, 
in which the petitioner states certain facts as the ground on 
which he prays for the arder and direction of the court... 
A cause petition is a petition ina matter of which the court 
has already possession by virtue of there being a suit cons 
cerning the matter of the petition; and the petitioner is 
geacrally cither a party to such suit, or he derives a title ta 
some interest in the subject matter of the suit froma party 
to it. When there is no suit existing about the matter of 
the petition, it is called an 2 parte petition. did. 33/2 A 
petition may be presented for the appointment of guardians 
to infants, and for an allowance for chee maintenance. 1848 
Wuaaton Lave Lex. 518/1 A petition is the proper mode of 
coming before the court for the relief of insolveat deltors. 
1872 Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 5) 729/2 Divorce and matri- 
monial suits, and snits ieaniiee under the Legitimacy 
Declaration Act, are commenced by petition. /éid., Muni- 
cipal Election Petitions are tried by a barrister noder the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

+5. Alath. A postulate; an axiom. Ods. 

tsz9 Mont Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1409/1 These two thinges seme 
to me two as true pointes, and as plaine to a christen man, as 
any pcticion of Euclidis geometry is to a resonable man, 
1s7o Bittincsiry Luelid t. post. i. 6 After the definitions.. 
uow fallow petitions, which are the second kynd of principles. 
Jbid., Petitions. .are certain general sentences, so plain, and 
so perspicuous, that they are perceined to be true as soone 
as they are vttered. 1656 tr. /fobdes’ Blent, Philos. 0839 
37 Also certain petitions are commonly received iato the 
number of principles; as, for example, that a straight line 
may be drawn between two points. 1709 J. Waan } ag, 
Math. Guide (1734) 11. Postulate or Petition, That any 
Number may be diminished... by taking another Number 
from it. 1795 Hutton A/ath, Dict. VW. 270/1 Postulate, a 
demand, petition, or a problem of so obvions a nature as to 
need neither demonstration, aor explication, to render it 
more plain or certain, 


6. attrib, and Contd, as petition-form, -monger, 
-writer; petition crown, a pattern crown-piece 
presented to Charles IT by Thomas Simon, and 
bearing his request for its comparison with the 
work of John Roeter by whom he had been super- 


seded at the mint. 

1853 Nusisuratic Chron. XV1. 135 Simon's ' Trial Piece’ 
.. There exist four varieties...that which has on the edge 
Simon's Petition to Charles 11. to be employed on his new 
coinage, and which is consequeatly kaowa by the name of 
the Petition Crown. 1903 Daily Chron. 6 Nov. 5/2 The 
| Petition Crown piece, of which a specimen was sold on 
, Wednesday for £310, was the famous Simon's protest against 
foreign Jabour. 1 Butrocn Pynours v. 46 This brave 
document was inspired by some petitioa-monger. 1900 
Daily News 30 Apr. 6/2 Wc have to bribe magistrates, clerks, 
and petition-writers to get a hearing. 


Petition (piti'fen), v. [f Peririon s4.: cf. 
mod.F. pétitfonner (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To address or present a petition to; 
to make a humble request or —— to; 


PETITIONAL. 


spec, to address a formal written petition to (a | 
sovereign, a legislative body, person in authority, 


or court). 

1607 Snaxs, Cor, uu. i. 187 You hane, I know, petition'd 
All the Gods for my prosperitie. 1637 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 72 Sondaie last the parishieners petitiond 
his Majestie that their charch might not be pulld downe. 
1765 Biackstonr Cone. 1. i. 143 There still remains a 
fonrth subordinate right, appertaining to every individual, 
namely, the right of petitioning the king, or either house of 
parliament, for the redress of grievances, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 161 Lord Pembroke petitioned the House 
of Lords for a bill to set aside an amendment made in a 
fine, levied in the Court of Great Sessions in Wales. 1845 
Saran Austin Nanke's Hist. Ref 11. 273 To petition the 
emperor to hold an ecclesiastical council in the German 
nation. 1857-8 Sears Athan. u. ii, 186 They petition 
Pilate for a guard. 

b. To solicit, ask, beg for (a thing). 

1631 HWevttn St. George 86 The picture of some state or 
Country, petitioning ..the ayde and helping-hand of so 
great a Saint. 181z Crasse Fades xvi. Confidant, All that 
1 hope, petition, or expect. ; 

2. absol. or intr. To address or present a petition, 
to make petition, to make a humble request or 
entreaty, to ask linmbly (/or something). 

1634 Hevwooo Maidenhead Los! 1. Wks, 1874 IV, 108 Vou 
petition heere For Menand Money! 175 Lazpetve lVeszut. 
fr. 23 Westminster Bridge was petitioned for. 2766 Esticx 
London WV. 71 The method of gaining admission into this 
hospital is hy petitioning to the committee. 1838 Lytton 
aldice ww, v, "The Colonel petitioned for three days considera- 
tion, 1847 Tennyson Princ. vt. 300 Then Violet... Petition’d 
too for him. : 

Ilence Petitioned (p/ti-fand) A//. a. 

1894 H. Hext in Daily News 11 June 8/2 That the 
petitioned should not misunderstand us. 

Petitional (p/tifanal), a. rare. [f. Petition 
Sb.+AL. Cf. conditional, etc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a petition. ¥ 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 120 A very formall 
letter, petitionall or supplicatine. _ 1642 Burroucns Sion's 
Joy 37 A voice hath come from the Citie, a petitionall 
voice, graciously accepted by you. 1847 Busdxect. Chr. 
Nurdé. tt. viii, (1861) 393 Working toward a grand petitional 
harmony with them. 

Petitionarily, adv. rave. [f. next + -Ly 2] 
Ja a petitionary manner: (in quot. 1646) by way of 
petitio principiy or unproved assumption. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests §1 Ever lowelie to solicite, 
yea petitionarily ¢o impaitunate your Maiestie, for the 
happy grant of so manifold, farre-spreading. .a blessednesse, 
1646 Sik ‘I. Browne Pseud. &p. vo v2 191 This doth but, 
petitionarily inferre a dextrality in the heavens, 


Petitionary (p/tifonari), a [ad. med.L. 
pelitionart-us,{. petitidn-em PETITION : sce -ARy 1; 
cf. F. petitionnatre (1792 in Watz.-Datm.).] 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, containing or 
characteristic of a petition. 

1579 J. Siveses in Harington's Nuge Aut, (ed, Park 
1804) L. 162 ‘hese fewe petitionarye lynes. 1597 Hooxer 
cet. Pol. v. xiviii. § 2 Petitionarie prayer belongeth only 
to sucb as..stand in need of reliefe from others. 1611 3B, 

onson Catitine wv.i, It is our base petitionary breath That 

lows "hem to this grentnesse. 1738 Neat. fist, Purit. 1V. 
139 Dr. Ganden presented a Petitionary Remonstrance. 
1855 Tennyson Lrood 113 Claspt hands and that petitionary 
grace Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

2. Of persons ; Suppliant, entreating, petitioning. 
Obs, ot arch. 

1607 Suaks. Cor, v. it. 82, 1, coniure thee to pardon Rome, 
and thy petitionary Countrimen, 1820 Lama Effa Ser. t 
Two Races of Men, To say no toa poor petitionary rogue. 

+3. Containing an unproved assumption or Zefztzo 
principit. Obs. rare—". : 

1646 Sia T. Baowne Pseud. Ep. w. xiii, 227 From plaine 
and natural principles, the doubt may be fairely salved, 
and not clapt np from petitionary foundations and principles 
unestablished, 

+ Peti-tionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. petition- 
en PETITION + -ATE3; cf. ambitionate, etc.] B. 
trans. To address with petitions, supplicate, peti- 
tion. b. ¢ufr. To make petition; to address or 
present a petition. - 

1624 Be. Mountacu fmmed, Addr. 120 Their more then 
probabilitie to prenaile in whatsoener they shall petitionate 
God for mee. 1625 in Cosin's Corr, (Surtees) 1. 76 It will | 
be time enough to heare from yon agayne, and in no case | 
time to petitionate till something be don. 

Petitionee (p/tifan?). U.S, Law. [f. Peti- 
TION v. +-KE.] The person or party against whom 
a petition is filed, and who is required to answer 
and defend, 

1764 Conn. Cod. Rec. (1881) X11. 262 Unless the petitioner 
would .. execnte notes of hand to the petitionee for the 
whole added together. 1767 /did. 618 Under the cirenm- 
stances the petitioner ought not in eqnity to he holden to 
answer the same to the petitionee, 1828732 Weaster, 
Petitioneé, a person cited to defend against a petition. 1895 | 
in Funk's Stand. Dict. | 

Petitioner (piti-fanc1), [f. Petition sd. + 
-ER?: cf. pensioner, commtisstoner, etc., and med.L. 
petitionarius beggar, f. petition-em PETITION. 

In earlier nse than Petition v., but, after the introduction 
of the latter, naturally viewed as its agent-n. in -ER a 

1, One who presents a pelition; one who petitions, 

For quot. 1414, cf, Petition sé. 3b. 

1414 Rolls of Parlt. VV. 22 Consideringe that the Comune 
of yonre lond .. hen as well Assentirs as Peticioners. 1553 
T. Witsox RAct. Ep. Aij b, 1 shal be a continuall peticioner 


750 


vnto almyghtye God for your preservation. 1647 Waro 
Simp. Cobler 14, 1 would be understood .. an hnmble 
Petitioner, that ignorant and tender conscienced Anabaptists 
may have due time and means of conviction. 1792 A need. 
IV, Pitt 1, viii, 182 The relief desired by the petitioners. 
18s5 Macaviay Hist. Eng. xvi. II. 714 Some petitioners 
asked to be heard hy counsel. 

b. “ist. One of those who signed the address, 
also called ADpRESSERS (cf. quot. 1681 s.v.) Io 
Charles II in 1680, petitioning for the summoning 
of Parliament. Opposed to ABHORRER 2. 

1757-1870 [see ABHoRaER 2], 

2. Law. a. A plaintiff in an action commenced 
hy petition. b. A petitioning creditor. 

1503 Roils of Parit. V1. 526/1 By whiche longe tracte of 
tyme, the said Sueters and Peticioners were and shulde be 
discomforted, 1593 Suaks. 2 fen. VS, 1. iti. 26 Alas Sir, 
Tam buta poore Petitioner of onr whole Towneship. 1764- 
[see PETITIONEE]. 1845 Porson Hag. Law in Eneved. 
Afetrop. VW. 835/1 Praying his lordship to issue his fat, 
authorizing the petitioner, as such creditor, to prosecute 
his complaint in her Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy, 1876 
Lancrorr //ist, U.S. VV, li, 286 The question as presented 
by Dunning was already decided in favor of the petitioners. 
dled, Rep. Divorce Crt., The judge pronounced a decree 
asi, the petitioner to have the enstudy of the children. 

Peti tioning, 7/. sd. [f. Petition v. + -1xG 1,] 
The action of making or presenting a petition, 

@ 1649 Deums. or Hawts, Deelar., etc. Wks. (1711) 210 
They could not be induced..to acknowledge the smallest 
error, either in the matter of their petition or in the manner 
of their petitioning. 1769 Biacnxstoxne Come. IV. 147 


Neaily related to this head nf riots is the offence of | 


tamultaous petitioning. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. v. V1. 
658 James .. had treated modest petitioning as a crime. 

Petitioning, ///.@. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] 
That petitions ; supplicating, humbly begging. 

Petitioning creditor, one who applies for an adjudicatinn 
in bankruptcy against his debtor (UWVAarton), 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878! 111 This priniledge and 
Knightly honour; Which hauing gat by long petitioning 
suite. 1649 Marton Akon, iv. Wks. 1851 VIL. 361 Unarm‘d 
and Petitioning People 1845 Poison Aug. Lawin Excyel, 
Mets op. 11. 835/1 Proof being given before them [commis- 
sioners of the ‘Court of Bankruptey] of the petitioning 
creditor's debt ..and of the act of bankruptcy, the trader is 
declared a bankrupt. 1849 If. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 4 
\ pony standing on his hind legs like a petitioning poodle. 

Petitionist. wonce-wd. [See -ist.] One who 
makes a practice of petitioning ; a professional 
or professed petitioner. 

1822 Lams Le. fa Coleridge, L met a venerable old man, 
not a mendicant,—but thereabonts; a look-beggar, not a 
verbal petitionist. 

|| Petit-maitre (pstémétr). [Fr., lit. little 
master.] An cffeminate man; a dandy, fop, 


coxcomb. 

1711 Apoison Sect. No 83 %5 All his Men were Zits 
Maitres, and all hiy Women Cogxets. 1754 Riciiaansos 
Grandison (1781) I. ¥. 88 Do you pretend, 1n such an age 
of petit maitres, to live single? 1820 T. Mitcuen. Conrsz, 
Aristoph. i. p. cliii, A boon companion for the pefifs-maitres 
of the Ilyssns. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 37 The long 
and hanging sleeves of the loose coat he wore were .. one of 
the distinguishing marks of a petit maitre of that day. 

atirté. 1744 H. Warrock felt. fo Afann 22 July, A 
little, pert petit-maitre figure. 1880 Snortnouse 7. /nefesant 
xxxVill. 537 He had..the look of a petit maitre, and even, 
what is more contempuble still, of a petit-maitre priest. 

lence (oce-wids.) Petit-emaitreship, Petit- 
mai‘treism. So || Petite-maitresse, the female 


counterpart of a dandy, an dégante. 

1818 Lavy Moran F¢, Macaréhy (1819) 1. 1. 68 (Stanf.) 
At the head of these pious petite maitresses stood Miss 
Crawley, 1822 New Monthy Mag. 1V. 110 None of the 
pelit-mnitreship of the art. 1824 /did, X. 518 We. . begin 
to give up our old ideas of their coxcombry, gaiety, and 
petit-maitreism. 1823 Scotr /everif xxx, ‘You stand ex- 
cused, Master Empson',said the petite maitresse, sinking back 
onthe downyconch. 1840 Penny Cycd, XVM. 167/71 (Pink. 
erton) The Frenchified style of thinking and air of fetit- 
muaitre-ship affected hy the quondam laborious antiquary. 


| Petit mal (pt? mal). [Fr., = the little evil.] 
The milder ot imperfectly developed form of epi- 
lepsy, when the fits are abortive oc incomplete. 

[1878 tr. A7, von Ziemssen’s Cyct. Med. XAV. 190 From 
consideration of the ! little attacks (petit mal.) 1891 Daily 
News 1 May 5/5 It is impossible in one examination to say 
whether a man saffers from petit mal. 1899 Adébute’s Syst. 
Afed. V1. 910 The attacks of petit mal which may accom- 
pany head-nodding. /éd. VIII. 97 Paroxysmal vertigo in 
fecreteen patients has been called hysterical petit-mal. 


+ Peti‘tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. petifor a candi- 


date, agent-n. from feétre to scek.] A seekery | 


applicant, candidate. _ 

1613 T. Goowin Rom, Antig. 0674) 144 The Roman 
Petitors or Suitors for bearing ofhce. 1655 Futter C4, /fisé. 
x1. ii, § 48 A very potent (J cannot say competitor, the 
Bishop himself being never a petitor for the place, bnt) 


desirer of this office. -. 
Petitory (pctitari),a. [ad. late L. petitort-1s, 


f. petitor: see prec. and -oRY.] > 

1. Characterized by asking, soliciting, or begging ; 
petitionary, supplicatory. Now rare. . 

1s79 G. Haavay Letter-6k. (Camden) 62, 1 suppose it 
needlesse extrnordinarilye to procure any noblemans petitory 
or commendatorye letters in any sutch private respectes. © 
1651 Jer. Tavior Holy Dying iit, § 3 (1727) 63 The proper 
voices of sickness ure expressly vocal and petitory in the 
eats of God. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 1.518 ‘The opinion 
of friends at London, that no petitory clause for protection | 


PETRARY. 


and favour should be in. 1864 Burton Scot Aédr. i. v. 299 
As an equivalent to some petitory lines..there were verses, 

2. Law. Characterized by laying claim to some- 
thing; in etrtory action, etc., an action claiming 
title or right of ownership, as distinct from mere 


| possession, in anything; b. sdee. in Se. Law; see 


quot. 1773. 

1602 Fuarcke 2nd Pt. Parall. 48 In our Law it is held, 
that thereis no dinersitie, where a man selleth land depending 
a@ writ petitorie of the same land, or doe gine it depending 
the writ. 1773 Ersnxine /nst. Law Scot. w. i. § 47. 655 
Petitory actions are so called,..becnnse some demand is 
made npon the defender, in consequence either of a right of 
property or credit in the pursner. Thus, actinns for restitn- 
tion of moveables, actions of poinding, of forthcoming, and 
indeed all personal actions npon contracts, or gvast contracts, 
which the Romans called condictiones, are petitory, 1847 
in Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 339 The action should con- 
tain declaratory conclusions as well as petitory conclusions, 
adapted to bring ont the Sheriff’s views. 1880 Mutruean 
Gaius w. § 92 The ald formula is that in which the 
pursuer asserts that the thing in dispnte is his. 1901 Scofs- 
man g Mar. 11/1 A petitory action by the.. Patents Company 
. for payment of £ 1500. 

3. That involves a petitio principil. rare. 

1832 Sia W. Hamicton Discuss. (1852) 63 The fact of the 
external reality is not only petitory but improbable. 1836-7 
— Metaph. (1877) V1. xxvi. 142 Any hypothesis is probable 
in proportion as. .it involves nothing petitory, occult, snper- 
natural. — oe 

|| Petit paté. Now only as Fr. (pat? pate). 
Also & pety-petty, 7 petty-patty, pettit pasté, 
petipete, 8 petty patee. [F. feéit little, and 
paid pasty, pie.] A small palty or pie. 

£1440 Anc. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 450 Payn 

uffe, and pety-pettys and cuspis and doncettes. a 1625 

“LETCHER J¥omen Pleased u. vi, Shall I make petty patties 
of him? 1678 T. Baker Fandbridge Wetls 12 (Stanf.) A 
‘Treat of petést Pastéand randy. 1688 R. Houme Armoury 
un. tii, 84/1 Petipetes are Pies made of Carps and Fels, first 
roasted, and then minced, and with Spices made up in Pies. 
1787 P. Beckroro Lett, fady (1805) 1, 29 Mademoiselle 
G—, lost the heart of.. Lord W~— G-—, by eating too 
many petits patés. Petits patés were at that time very much 
in fashion, 1812 Sporting Afag. XX XIX. 163 Sausages are 
admitted with petit patés. . " 

|| Petit souper (pst? supe). [F. fect little, 
and sowper suppet.] A little supper; an uncere- 
monious supper to which a few intimates are 
admitted ; orig. in reference to the French conrt in 


the 18th century. 

1965 Ann. Keg. 1. 36 Those petit-soufers of which the king 
lof France] is so fond. 1819 Surtcey Peter Self v. i, Among 
the guests who often staid Till the Devil's petits-soupers. 
1849 Loncr. in Life (1891) HH. 149 After the concert a petit. 
souper. ‘ — f 

Pe-tkin, Pe-tling, nonce-diminutives of Pet 1. 

1863 Hoime Lee Anaie Warieigh il. 2 She tried to nurse 
Katherine's tiny petkin. 1837 Wee Mfonthiy Mag. LI. 183 

te-scented and he-lioned petlings ! 

Petong, obs. form of PakTonc. 

Petous(s, petowiss, obs. Sc. forms of PitEovs. 

Petralogy, etc., erron. f. PEtRoLoGy, etc, 

Petranel, obs. form of ETRONEL. 

Petrarchal (pftraukal), a. [f /¢rarch, It. 
Yetrarca, personal surname +-aL.J Of, pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or in the style of the 
Italian poct Petrarca or Petrarch (1304-74). So 
Petra‘rchan a. (also as sh. = Fetrarchist), Pe- 
trarchesqne, Petra‘rchian aajs.; Petrarchism 
(p7Iratkiz'm), imitation of the style of Petrarch ; 
Pe'trarchist, an imitator of Petrarch; Petrarch- 
istical a., imitative of Petrarch; Pe'trarchize 
v, incr, to imitate Petrarch’s style. 

1818 Keats Let. Wks. 1889 II]. 159 Were it_my choice, J 
would reject a *Petrarchal coronation. 1827 Benooes Le?. 
Apr., Poems (1851) p. Ixix, The sonnets, &c. are much more 
lo my taste than that *Petrarchan ‘ean d'‘Hippocréne 
sucice', 1881 Atheneum 28 May 714/a Conforming the 
structure of hissonnet to the Petrarchan type. 1904 Q. Rez. 
July 5 Wyatt. .Jeaned upon the forms of Italy—the porcelain 
sonnet of the Petrarchans, the satiric ferza rima of the 
Alamanni. 1839 Hatcam ///st. Let. u,v. § 17 note, It is.. 
* Petrarchesgue inahighdegree. 21801 R.GALL see) 
1a His sweet “Petrarchian Iny. 1881 £acye?. Brit. XUI, 
506/1 From this period [14th century] also dates that literary 
phenomenon known ander the name of *Petrarehisin, 18a 
Roscor Sisondi’s Lit, Eur. (1846) 1. xv. 438 He ridiculec 
both the pedants and *Petrarchists. 1897 W. P. Ker Zpic 
§& Rom, 233 The ideal of Petrarch was formulated and 
abused by the Petrarchists. 1603 Frorio Afontaigue 1. x. 
(1632) 328 Fantasticall, new fangled, Spagoiolired, and 
*Petrarehisticall elevations. 1593 Harvey Prerce's Super. 
Wks. (Grosart) I]. 93 All the noblest Italian, French, and 
Spanish Poets, haue in their seuerall Veines *Petrarchised. 
1611 Cotea., Petrarguiser, to Petrarkise it, to write like a 
passionate loner. . Rew. Oct. 440 That was the 


toa 0. ‘ 
direction in which he [Surrey] Petrarchised. 
Petrary (petriri). Now only //#st. | [ad. 
med.L. fefrdsta fem. (Du Cange), f. petra stone 
=OF, perriére, Cf. nlso It. petriero masc. (Florio) 
= Sp. pedrero, F. pierrier, all in same sense.] A 
medixval military engine for discharging stones: 
= PEDRERO, PERRIER. . 
1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 400 On the East-side 
there was planted one Petrarie and two Mangonells. 1795 
SovtuEv Joan of Arc vi. 250 Charging with huge stones 
the mnrderoussling Or petrary. 1854 Black. Mag. LXXV. 


530 The trebuchet, the matafunda, the ribaudeqnin, and the 
petrary, were special machines for discharging ..rocks. 


PETRE. 


Petre (prio1). Also 7 peeter, 7-9 peter. 
[In sense 1, abbreviation of SALTPETRE; in sense 2, 
ad. 1, petra, Gr. 1érpa. rock.} 

1, =SautretkRe. (Now only ¢ecAnical colloy.) 

1594 [see c below}. 1626 Bacon Syéza § 120 A Mixture of 
Petreand Sulphur without Coale. 1644 Nve Guataery (1670) 
6 Certuinly if Gunpowder were only made of peter, that 
would be more strong than powder made of peter, Coal and 
Brimstone. 1667 T. Hensuaw in Pil. Trans. 11. 470 To 
see whether it will shoot into Chrystals of Peeter, 1869 
Biacumore Lorua D. i, The fire of candle Jays hold of the 
peter with a spluttering noise and a leaping. 

+b. Also fefre-sal. Obs. 

1708 Brit. Se No. 78. 2/1 The Peter-salt is that which 
is chrystalliz'd last, is fix'd as Sea-salt. 1728 Woopwaap 
Meth. Fossils 36 note, Nitre, while..in its native State, is 
call'd Petre-Salt; when refin’d, Salt-Petre. 1763 J/aseune 
Rust, ¥. 53 To let the lye drain off from the petre-salt. 

c. atirié., as + petre map, a manufacturer of 


saltpetre (o4s.). 

1594 Prat Zewell-ho, 1. 47 That salt, whereof the Peter 
men doo gather a bushell or two at the most, from thirty 
tunnes of earth. : e 

+ 2. Orl of petre: rock-oil, petroleum. Ods. 

1653 Watton Axeler viii. 172 A small piece of Scarlet... 
Pre in, or annointed with Oyl of Peter, called by some, 
Oyl of the Rock. 1697 Phid, Trans. XUX. 544 There is 
likewise Distilled from this Stone, an Oil which may be 
used for Oil of Petre. 1741 Compl. Fait-Piece 1.1.58 Take 
red and unsophistical Oil of Petie, and anoint therewith .. 
the Part affected. 

Petrean (pitriin), a. rare. ?Obs. [f. L. pecrw-ns 
(=F. pétrée, It. petreo, a. Gr. werpaios rocky, stony, 
{, wérpa rock) + -AN. (Jlence the name Aradia 
Petrea, Arabia the rocky.)] Rocky; of or per- 
taining to rocks or stones; of Arabia Pelrca. 

1632 Litucow 7rav, v.20 Arabia Petrea..diuideth the 
true Syria from Canaan; this Petrean countrey it selfe, 
denalling cuen downe to the limits of Iacobs bridge. 1803 
G.S. Faner Cadiri 11. 448 We have already found in that 
country the ancient petrean worship eataliahed, 5 

Petreity (pitrz‘iti). [ad.med.Schol.L. petreitas, 
f. petra-us : see prec. and -1TY. Cf, fancity.] The 


essential qualily of being a stone, stoniness. 

rity, Werenufelsius' Disc. Logomachys vi. 101 Heecceitys, 

Ecceitys, Petreitys, Quidditys, ldentitys | pefreifates, guid. 
ditates, identitates] ., and whole Cart-loads of Qualitys. 
igoz M. H. Datewicrt Wyelif's Misc. Philos, V. p. Usxvii, 
What makes a stone to be a stone? Petreity. ‘Therefore 
igneity, petreity, are substantial forms. 
- Petre] (pe'trél). Also 7 pitteral, 8 pittrel, 
petril, petteril, 8-9 peterel. [Occurs in 1676 
as fitteral, in 1703 spelt fefre? by Dampier, who 
says that the name was derived from that of 
St. Peter: see quot. If this was so, Aefre? may 
have been a formation analogous to cockere/, 
dolterel, hoggerel, pickerel; or might represent a 
Latin dim. of Petrus (e.g. Petrillus, Petrellus). 

The name appears first in Eng.; it occurs in F. (sétred as 
a term of Ornithology in Brisson 1760; to Buffon 1782 it 
was app. an Eng. word requiring explanation. The 
Norwegian Soren Peders, and Peders fuel (Brunnich 1764), 
and Ger. Peters zoge? are also tater than the Eng. and app. 
suggested by its ony. support Dampier's explanation. (But 
itis of course possible that the word had some other source, 
tepresented by pifferad, and that the association with Peler 
was due to popular etymology.)] 

A small sea-bird, /’voce/laria pelagica, with black 
and white plumage and long wings; hence extended 
(with qualifications) to any species of the genus 
Procellaria (distinctively called Storm-Petrels or 
Stormy Petrels), or of the family Procelariidy, or 
order Tedinares, esp. of the subfamily Proce/- 
lartina. Sce quot. 1894. 

1676 Fiawes Frail. Voy. Nova Zemblain Ace.Voy 1. (1694) 
181 Saw many Pitterals about the Ship. 1703 Daatrrmr Voy. 
Ifl. 1.97 As they fly. they pat the Water alternately with 
their Feet, as if they walkt upon its tho’ still upon the 
Wing. And from hence the Seamen give them the name of 
Petrels, in allusion to St. Peter's walking upon the Lake of 
Gennesareth. 1748 Pail, Trans. XLV. 166 The Pittret or 
Storm-Fink. 1767 Carteret in Hawkesworth Voy. (1772) 
1, 318 The peterels, to which sailors have given the name 
of Mother Carey's Chickens. 1768 Pennant Zool, 11. 431 
The whole genus of Petrels have a peculiar faculty of 
spouting from their bills, to a considerable distance, a large 
quantity of pure oyl. 1776 Zoid. (ed. 4) 11. 467 Stormy 
petrel. 1802 Barrincron Hist. N.S. Wales viii. 270 The 
sooty petrel had appropriated a certain grassy part of the 
island to herself. 1825 Waterton land. S. Amer. i, i. 
85 When it blows a hard gale of wind, the stormy Petrel 
makes its appearance. 1838 Por 4.G. Pyu: Wks, 1864 1V. 
123 Mother Carey's geese, or the great peterel... The great 
peterel is as large as the common albatross and is car- 
nivorous. 1843 Yarrews (list. Brit. Birds WV. 514 The Storm 
Petrel,. exhibiting the deep keel_of a Swift, and possessing 
accordingly enduring powers of flight. 1879 in Poems 
Places, Br. America, etc. 90 Pied petrels coursed about the 
sea, 1894 Newton Dict, Birds sv., The true Petrels, Pro- 
- eellariing, in which..are combined forms so different..as 
the Diving-Petrels, Pelecanoides or (/alodronta, the Storm- 
Petrels, Procellaria, the Flat-billed Petrels, Prion, the 
Fulmar, the Shearwaters and others... The common Storm- 
Petrel, Procedlaria pelagica..Seamen hardly discriminate 
between this and others nearly resembling jt.., such as 
Leach's or the Fork-tailed Petrel, Cymochorea leucorrhoa,.. 
and Wilson's Petrel, Oceasites oceanicus, the type of the 
Family Oceanstidz...The Cape-Pigeon or Pintado Petrel, 
Dafption capensis, is one that ies long heen well known. 

x. 1862 Sat, Nev. 13 Sept. 321 M. Hugo..is the petrel 
of hterature, revelling in the storms of passion, and the con- 
flict of the elements that determine human action. 
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b. Locally applied to the Kittiwake. 

19770 Pennant Zood. 1V. 26 [The] Kittiwake. .inhabits the 
romantic cliffs of Flamborough bead. [Mofe] Where it is 
called Petrel. 

Petre), var. PeirreL Oés. Petrenall, obs. f. 
PETRONEL. Petreol, obs. f. Perrot. Petrera, 
-ro, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Petrescent (p/tressént), a. ?Os. [f. L. petra 
rock, stone + -ESCENT.] Properly, Becoming con- 
verted into stone or petrified ; hut usually, Maving 
the qnality of petritying, petrifactive. (In quot. 
1757, Tending to form ‘stone’ or calculus.) 

1663 Boye Uses Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii 32 A Tiquor 
abounding with petrescent parts nuay..turn Wood (as [have 
observ'd in a petrifying Spring) into a kind of Stone. 1676 
Ifonason in Jil Trans. X1, 766 Concerning petrescent 
Springs. 1987 Péil. Trans. L. 216 The petrescent quality 
at lite urine was..destroyed. 1763 Brit. A/ag. 1V. 216 He 
thought it possible to make oysters and mussels breed earls 
by feeding them with a proper petrescent water. 1819 H. 
Buse Banguet 436° Round the lapidcous tuft,. .petrescent 
tendrils cus], 

So Petre'scence, Petre'scency, the proccss of 
petrifaction ; formation of calculus. 

1662 J. Cranpter Van HMelmont's Orfat, 246 That which 
I have said..of the Disease of the Stone, conceming the 
stony seed, and so of petrescency or the manner of making 
in stones, 1663 Bovir Usefi Exp. Nat. Philos. ww tie 35 
None of the ennmerated ways of Petrescency. deserves to 
be look'd upon as satisfactory. 19799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 
140 Tt proves..that petrifactions are carried on in appro- 
priate circumstances in modern times, and the successive 
process of petrescence. . 
‘Petricolous (p/tritkdlas), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. *pelricola (f£. petra rock + col-éré to inhabit) + 
-0US; in mod.I, Ze¢récole (.ittr¢é).]  Inhabiting 
rocks; saxicolons ; lithodomous. 

1858 Mavnr L.rpos. Lex., letricolus..sbells found in more 
or less hard rocks which their animals pierce: petricolous. 

Pétrie (petrz), v. Alassage. [ad. Fo pclrt-r Lo 
knead, in OF. pestriv:—L. type *péstiirvire, £. peistara 
pounding.] ¢razs. To knead in massage. 

1887 D. Macume Arf Alassuge iv. (ed. 4) 57 Grasping 
between his thumb and four fingers those of the patient, he 
petries all the circumference for a few minutes, fds. 58 
Presses strongly while he pcetries the centre of the hand. 

Petrifaction (petrife-kfon). Also 8-9 erron. 
petre-- [f. Prrriry, after salisfaction, stupe- 
faction, from satisfy, slupefy, L. satisfacére, slupe- 
Jaccre, etc, instead of the etymological form 
PETRIFICATION. ] 

1, The action of petrifying, or condition of being 
petrified; conversion into stone or stony substance ; 


in Path, formation of ‘stone’ or calculus, 

1646 Sin T, Lrowne /'seud, £p. u.v. 91 That corall is 
soft under water, but waxeth hard as soon as it arriveth 
unto the ayre,..we have some reason to doubt,..from so 
sudden a petrifaction, and strange induration. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex, Lech, Petrifaction, is property the changing 
of a mix'd Body intoa Stony Substance, when it had no such 
Nature before; and the Action by which this is performed, 
is called, Petrification. 802 Praveatr Jlustr. Fution, 
fhe. 147 What are called petrifactions or the formation of 
stony substances by means of water. 1885 G. Denman in 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. gst Pearson..[had made a] well for 
the convenient petrifaction of barristers’ wigs and other 
interesting objects, 1896 «1 //butt's Syst. Med. 1.195 Dead 
tissues lying in the midst of living tissues are prone to calci- 
fication and petrifaction. 

b. fig.: ef. PetRIFY 2. 

1722 Woxtaston Nelig. Nat vi. $17 The principle of 
compassion ,. broke through his petrifaction, and would 
shew that it could not totally be eradicated, 1820 Haziwit 
Lect. Dram. Lit, 253 This is making a petrefaction both of 
love and peas 1868 HawtHorne Aster. Note-Bks. (1879) 
IT. 148 ‘Yo my horror and petrifaction. 1894 Drurscu 
Reut. 172 The common assumption that Eslam is identical 
with mental and religious pettifaction. 

2. coner. Something petrified, or formed by con- 
version into stone; a stony concretion formed by 
the pelrifying of an organic body, as in fossils, or 
by the deposition of mineral substance from solu- 
Hon in water or olher liquid, as in stalactites and 
stalagmites. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh, 190 So far are these stones from 
being petrifactions, 1692 Ray Disc. uw. iv. (1732) 155 His 
curious Collection of Petrifactions. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 259 A Disposition in the Blood to form 
Concretions and Petrefactions. 1812 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
142 There was discovered under the cliffs..the complete 
Be ice of a crocodile, seventeen feet in length. 1848 

iCKENS Domitey xxiii, Curling and twisting like a petri- 
faction of an arbour over the threshold, 1872 Nictto.son 
Palzont.2 Fossils, or, as they are often termed, petrifactions. 

Ag. 1818 Hazurt Eng, Poets v. (1870) 128 He gives you the 
petrifaction of a sigh. 1856 Stantey Sinai & Pal. xiv. 
(1858) 449 The Jlonse of Loretto is the petrifaction, so to 
speak, of the ‘ Last Sigh of the Crusades’. 

Petrifactive (petrifarktiv), z [f stem of 
fetrifact-ion + -VE: cf. stupefactive.] Having the 
quality of petrifying ; causing petrifaction. 

1646 Sir T. Beowna Pseud, Ep, wu. xxiii. 167 The Lapi- 
descencies, and petrifactive mutations of hard bodies. 1778 
W. Paver Alin. Cornnd. 103 ‘The petrifactive quality of 
water. 1857 H. Mutea Vest. Rocks iii, 143 ‘Ibe famous 
fossileman of Guadaloupe, locked up by the petrifactive 
agencies in a slab of limestone. 

etrifiable (pe'trifeiab’l), @ varem*. [f. 
PETRIFY + “actif Capable of being petrified. 
In mod. Dicts, 


| 


| 


PETRIFY. 


Petrific (pirifik), a. Now rare. fad. med.L. 
felrific-us, {, petra yock, stone: sec -FIC.] 

1. Having the quality of petrifying; making 
something into stone, or as hard as stone; petri- 
factive, petrifying; in //2. causing the formation 
of ‘stone’ or calculus. 

1667 Mitton /. 4.x, 293 The aggregated Soyle Death 
with his Mace petrific.. As with a Trident smote. 1670 
W. Suurson fiydrol. £ss, 136 Indued with a deopilative, 
and (if F may'so saj)antipetrifick property. 169g Conceive 
Taking of Namure xi, Wing'd Perseus, with Petrifick 
shield Of Gorgon’s head. 1746 Simos in PAil. Trans, 
XLIV, 308 Convinced of the petrific Quality in some Parts 
of the Lough. 1811 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXX 1. 
448 The progress of petrific conversion may be traced to a 
considerable depth in contiguous.. strata. 183g De Quincey 
Recoll, Lakes Wks, 1862 11. 44 Stiffened, as by the petrific 
touch of Death. 

fe. 1729 Savacy. Wandaer 56 (Winter's) Breath A 
nitrous Damp, that strikes petrific Death. 1782 Miss Beexty 
Cretlia vi ii, A look meant to be nothing less than petrific. 
1837 De Quincey in Yait's Aas, IV. 69 No society is 
-_80 cheerless and petrific in its influence upon others. 

2. l.oosely in passive sense: I’etrified, stony. 

1804 Anna SEwarp Jem, Darwin 214 Marble and other 
petrific substances, 1888 IF. P. Nowt.t in Chicago Advance 
10 May 290 In Heidelberg, Calvinism is plastic, Scriptural, 
dynamic ; in Westminster, petiific, scholastic, dogmati. 

+ Petrificate, 7. 06s. rare [f. 1. type 
“pelrificdre (Mt. petrificare, V. pitrifier): see -ATE +] 
= Perniry. So + Petri-fieant a., pctrifying. 

1603 Frorio A/ontfaigne i. axxvii (1632) 437 ‘There was 
some grettie or petrificant qualitie. 1647 J. Hate Joes, 
ur. g6 Though our hearts petrificated were, Vet cansedst 
thon thy Jaw be graven there. 

Petrification pctrifikefon). Now rare. [a. 
V. pctrification (i6the. in’ Matz-Datm.) It. 
Pelvificacione, t -alione ' Florio’, L. type (prob. in 
mod.L.) *fetrificdiie, n. of action from *Petrificdre, 
fewvifier, PeTRIFY. For this the non-eltymological 
petrifaction has been substituted.] 

=: PEYRIFACTION 1, 

i611 Corcn, Petrification, a pelrifications a making 
stonie, a turning into stone. 1646 Sik ‘VT. BRowsk /'ser?. 
Fp. We. vy. ot We have .. visible peuification of wood in 
many waters. 1665 6 /’/ir/. Frans. 1. 320 Much has been 
already said and written of Petrification, 1776 G. Seana. 
Building in Water 132 It is the Lime alone, that creates 
the Petrification. 1882 Grinik 7th. Geol. vo 611 The 
only true petrification .. consisis in the abstraction of the 
organic substances, molecule by molecule, and in their 
teplacement by precipitated mineral matter. 

b. fig. = Perrivaction t b. 

1678 Cuowoatn Jutedd, Syst. 1. ive § 1. 193 Mortification 
or petrification of the soul. 1681 EE HALLvwe. Wedarpy on. 
Introd. B, This state and condition he terms, ,a Petrification 
or Mortification of the Mind. 1865 Dickens Vad. Arex, 
widowed female glaring petrification at her fellow creatuse>. 
1891 Partly News 28 Apr. 6/2 ‘The misfortune was that the 
contagion of petrification had spread to the free churches. 

2. concer, = PETRIPACTION 2. 

1677 Prot Oafordsh. ii. § 26 Incrustations are petrifica- 
tions, made by such waters as let fall their sony particles. 
1762 tr. Dusching's Syst. Geog. U1, 579 Great numbers of 
petrifications, more particularly of marine shells and plants, 
are found among them. 1794 Subtivan View Nat. 1. 61 
Flints never having been found to contain petrifications, or 
the marks of any organized body. 

Petrified (petrifoid), asa. [f. Perriry z.] 

1. Changed into stone or stony substance. 

1667 H. Stusar in 24. Trans. 11. 499 Upon those other 
Plants with petrified roots there gathers a Lime-stone. 
1776 G. Semece Burlding in Water 40 Some of the Piers 
were much more petrified than others. /éfd. 52 We met 
with very large Cakes of the petrified Sand. 1843 Bare. 
wet Zxtrod, Geol. (1815) 442 Petrified fish have been dis- 
covered in solid rocks in the very attitude of seizing and 
swallowing their prey. 1841-91 TR. Jones lasir. Ning. 
(ed. 4) 649 The countless petrificd remains known by the 
names of Hamites, Lituites, Orthoceratites, Cyrtoceratites. 

b. transf. and fig. Represented or embodied in 


stone. 

1634 HaAuincton Cas/ara (Arb.) 50 Spencer hatb a Stones 
and Draytons browes Stand petrified ith’ wall, with Laurell 
bowes Yet girt about. 1889 Hissey 7enx in Phacton 106 
Our cathedrals, abbeys, and ancient churches are truly 
petrified poems. , 

2. fig. Mardened, stiffened, ‘paralysed’ with 
surprise, etc.: see PETRIFY 2. 

1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 1. xix, 533 Melt the 
Petrified Obduracy of this Harden’d Heart! 1790 Han. 
Mone Relig. Fash, World (1791) 210 How would the petri- 
fied enquirer be astonished. 1863 Gro. Exton Momola xxxvi, 
This petrified coldness was better than a passionate, futile 
opposition. 1870 Max Milurer Sc. Relig. (1873) 67 A 
careful interpretation of the petrified language of ancient 
India and Greece. 

Petrifier (pe trifeijaz). [6 as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which petrifies. 

1891 Asnotr Philomythus Introd. 16 Almighty God, 
reported as a Petrifier of unlawfully dressed fowts. 


Petrify (petrifsi), v. Also 7 erron. petrefie, 
[ar ke odriker (a6the, in Godef. Compl.) = It. 
perificare ‘to grow hard as a stone’ (Florio), ad. 
L. type */etrificdre (prob. in carly mod.L.), f. 
petra rock, slone: see -FY.] 

1. ¢vans. To convert into stone or stony sub- 
stance; sfee. to turn (an organic body) into a stony 
concretion by replacing its original substance by 
a calcareous, siliceous, or other sii ta ; 
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PETRIFYING. 


also, /oosely, to encrust with such a deposit, as may 
be done by a stream of water holding the mineral 


in solution. Aliso @dsod. 

1594 Prat Jewedl-he. 1. 22 Wood that is both metalized 
and petrified in clay groundes. 1611 FLorto, /usassire,. .to 
enstone, to petrifie. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. of Que. 
(1708) 103 A Man would swear the whole Woman to be 
directly Petrify'd. a1 Ausrey Léves (1898) 1. 131 At 
the foot..runnes a fine cleare stream which petrifies. 1750 
tr, Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 30 Albertus gives an account 
of a tree..with a nest and birds petrified. 1805-17. R. 
Jameson Char. Adin, (cd. 3) 229 Wood is petrified with an 
earthy mineral, -as in wood-stone and wood-opal. 1869 
Tozer /lighl, Turkey 1. 148 The cight caryatides..were 
supposed to have heen petrified by... magic. F 

3 Jig. Tochange as if into stone. a. To deprive 
of feeling, vitality, capacity of change or develop- 
ment, etc.; to harden, benumb, deaden, stiffen. 

1626 Donne Serm., Luke it. 29 (1640) 34 Doe not petrifie 
and harden thy Conscience against these holy suggestions. 
argu Kex eymnariuiut Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 82 Ath Hell 
let loose..to blind Aad petrify the warclenting Mind. 1742 
Pore Dunc. wv. 264 Vall ia the midst of Euctid dip at 
vace, And petrify a Genius to a Dunce. 1892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 57 It is..possible to petrify a doctrine inta 
aa outward forniala, 

b. To deprive of movement by a sudden emo- 
tion; to make motionless or rigid with astonish- 
ment, horror, or the like; to paralyse, stupefy, 
strike dumb, confound. (Chiefly passive.) 

1771 Gotosm, Jéaunch of Venison 108 With looks that 
quite petrified enter'd the maid. 1786 Mme. D'Arsiay Diary 
2 Aug., I was almost petrified with horror at the intelligence. 
1814 Cot. Hawxer Diary (1893) 1.96 Mr. Cudmore petrified 
the whole neighbourhood with his astonishing pianoforte 
playing. 1880 G. Mrreoimu 7vagie Com, 287 She had 
stood petrified befure him, as if affected hy some wicked spell. 

3. intr. (for pass.) To become converted into 


stone or stony substance ; to undergo petrifaction. 


1646 Six T, Browne Pseud. EZ. 1.1. 50 When wood and. 


many other bodies doe petrifie..wee do not usually ascribe 

their induration tocold. 1730 A. Goroos Magers Aniphith. 

272 Cement like that of the Ancients, which petrified. 1776 

G. SenpLe Suidding in Water 4o Those Piers did aot 

petrify at all that lay on Beds that were not gravelly. 
Daye ela2, 

1685 Devoen Vhrenod, Angust. 8 Tike Niohe we marble 
grow, And petrify with grief. agzx Amnersr Jerre Fil. 
Na, 12 (17541 62 .\ director, or scull of a college. .petrifies 
in fraud and shamelesness, 1868 J. H. Buunt &ef Ch, Eng. 
I, 29 ‘The minds of men had petrified in certain forms of 
theological language. 


Pe'trifying, 2//.5d. [f. prec. + -1nc1.] The 
action of PeTuiry v.; also coucr.= PETRIFACTION 2, 


1712 i. James tr, Le Blonds Gardening 214 Rock-Works, 
Congelations, Petrifyings, and Shell-Works. 

Pe'trifying, f#//.@. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2] 
That petrities (see the verb); petritactive. 

16§2 Frencu (¢it/e} The Vorkshire Spaw..the Dropping, 
or Petrifying Well. 1660 KR. Coke Justice Vind, 21 Some 
is ofa petrifying quality. 1705 J. TayvLorx Journ. Edenbor ough 
(1903) 48 ‘The water is of a petrifying nature and as it falls 
tuins the nloss into stone. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 170 Such 
springs are vulgarly called peérifping springs..all that such 
springs are able to do is ta simply cover the objects which 
receive the water with a crust of carbonate of lime. 

es Bernas coord 

1667 Decay Chr. Picty xvii. 26 A kind of petrifying crime, 
which induces that induration, to which the fearful expecta. 
tion of wrath is consequent. 1808 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam, WW. 112 She seemed , surprised tosee Mrs. Mourtray, 
to whom, with petniying civility, she made a few speeches 
on her recuvery. 31814 Mars. J. West ditia de Lacy VV. 
249 That petrifying horror which, by benumbing every 
faculty, reuders them all incapable of useful exertion, 

Petrine (prtrain), a. (f. L. Petr-zs PETER + 
-INE: cf. PAULINE, also Gr, wétpivos stony, rocky.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the Apostle 
Peter. Petrine liturgy, the Roman liturgy tradi- 
tionally ascribed to St. Peter. 

Petrine claims, clainis of the Popes, based on their tradi- 
tional succession fiom St. Peter, 

1846 S. Davioson in Eclectic Kev. May 529 Another hypo- 
thesis is that of Baur. followed by Billroth, [that] there were, 
properly speaking, hut two parties ia the Coriathiaa church, 
the Pauline and the Petrine. 1853 J. Marrineau Sércd. 
Chr, (1858) 252 The ‘Tibingen romance ’..that the antago- 
nisa: between the Petrine and Pauline, the Hebrew and the 
Hellenic Gospel..continued into the second century. 1865 
Litttepare North Side ME sai s_The early Christian 
liturgies, inclusive of the Petrine or Roman family. 1885 
tr, Pfleiderer’s influence Paul iii. 142 The moderate Jewish 
Christians (the Petrine section), 


ilence Petrinism (p/‘triniz’m), the doctrine of | 


(or attributed to) St. Peter, Petrine theology or 
teaching ; Pe'trinize v. /raus., to make Petrine, 
imbue with Petrinism. 

1857 M. Pattison Zs. (1889) 11, 230 The development of 
Christianity through the aatagonism of Petrinism and 
Paulinism, 1883 Scttate /Zist. Ch. 1.1m. xxii. 212 He has 
not. , brought upon the stage either a Paulinised Peter, or a 
Petrinised Paul. agoa J. Smitu Zndeer, Script. 78 Baur's 
tendency theory of a conflict between Betrinisea and Paulin- 
ism in the primitive Church. .no longer commands belief. 

Petrist (pftrist). [ad. 1. Petrisia, f. the per- 
sonal name /eérzs, PETER: see -18T.] A follower or 
disciple of Petrus Lombardus (Peter the Lombard), 
a schoolman of the Twelfth Century, called 
‘ Master of the Sentences’ (died 1164). 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 140 Petrists, Thomistes, 
Scotists, and other schoolemen. 
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Petro- (petro), properly combining form of Gr. 
métpos stone or mézpa rock, as in PETROGLYPH, 
“GRAPH, etc. In Azad. used to form adjectives 
descriptive of parts connected with the petrons 
portion of the temporal bone and some other part 
indicated by the second element (most of which 
may also be used e///fé. as substantives): as 

Petrohy‘oid, Petroma‘stoid, Petro-occi‘pital 
(petroccipital), Petrophary‘ngeal, Petrosphe-- 
noid, -sphenoi‘dal, Petro-squamo‘sal, -squa‘- 
mous, Petrotympa‘nic. 

1875 Huxtey & Martin Eien, Biol. (1877) 243 The byoid 
bone..from it a slip of muscle (*petrohyoid) will be seen 
passing up towards the occipital region of the skull. 2848 


Owen Archetype & Hlomol, Vertebr. Shel. 29 The coalescence 
of the primitively distinct mastoid with the ossifying capsule 


| of the labyrinth is very speedy, ..and a composite ‘ *petro- 


mastoid * bone is thus formed. Zid. 31 Ta the walrus. .the 
mastoid, or petromastoid, forms as large a proportion of the 
outer lateral walls of the craniura as does the squamosal. 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 85 The first part of this line 
is named the ‘Petro-occipital suture. 1893 Syd. Soc Lex , 
*Petro-sphenoid ligament. .. Petro-sphenoidtal sutuie, 1842 
Dunciison Jed. Lex, *Petro-sphenoidal. 1 Allbuit's 
Syst. Med, VII. 567 ‘There was a sniall opening into the 
skull along the *petro-squamosal suture. 
Tlasp, Rep. UX. 240 A line of fracture..extended from left 
*petro-squamous junction backwards along the paricto- 
areipial suture as far as the sagittal suture. 31854 OwEn 
Sket. & Tecth in Cire, Se, Org. Nat. 1. 238 (in the giraffe] 
the B ir oe as is a separate bone, as in all ruminants, 
1877 Burnett Lar 42 Vhe petrotympanic fissure. 

Petrobrusian (petrobrisiin). Ch. /7ist. [ad. 
L. Petrobrustani pi., f. name of Pierre de Bruys 
(Pulrus Brusianus), {. Bruys (Brustum).J A 
member of a sect founded by Peter or Picrre de 
Bruys in the South of France early in the 12th 
century, who rejected infant baptism, transubstan- 
tiation, and the worship of the cross, and opposed 
the building of churches, the observance of fasts, 
sacred music, ete. 

e1gsg R. Hane Li Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E, E.T.S.) 
135 Petrus Clinacensis against the..Petrobrassians, 1686 
Horneck Cracifi Jesus xv. 357 Petrus Cluniacensis. .having 
uaderstaod of the Petrobrasians, that they had a com. 
munion but once a year, thas expostulates with them. 19727- 
41 Cuaners Cyc, s.v., F. Langlois objects manicheism to 
the Petrabrussians, 1889 W. B. Carventer Perm. Elent, 
Relig. iii. 116 The Petrobrnsians, the Apostolical brethren, 
and the Waldenses have been recognised as possessing 
common aims. 

Petrodrome (pe'trodroum). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Petrodromur, {, Gr. nérpos stone + -dpopos runner.) 
An insectivorous animal of the genus /¥/rodro- 
mus of elephant-shrews, esp. 2. detradaclylus of 
Mozambique. 

Petrogeny (p/tred3/ni). 
-GENY.] (Sec quot.) 

1888 Trae /'efrography Gloss. 448 Petrogeny, that de- 
partmeat of geology which treats of the formation of rocks. 

Petroglyph (petréglif). [ad. mod.F. pévro- 
giphe, {. Gr. métpa rock +-yAupy carving.] A 
rock-carving (usually prehistoric). 

1870 Athenzum 12 Feb, 233 The pecaliar cup-shaped 
depressions and concentric rings rudely sculptured on 
certain stones in this locality. fn addition to these petro- 
glyphs there are meabirs, cairns, and duns, while crannoges 
accur ia most of the lochs, 1883 Im Tuurn Among /nd. 
Gufana xix. 403 Richard Andtée.. has described and figared 
a very large number of examples of ‘petroglyphs’, as he 
calls rock-drawings. . 

So Petrogiy:phic @., belonging to or of the 
nature of a petroglyph; Petrogiyphy (p/trg‘glifi), 
the art or process of carving upon rocks, 

In mod. Dicts, 

Petrograph (pelrégraf). (erro. petra-.) [f. 
Gr, wérpa rock + -GRAPH.] A writing (or what is 
supposed to be such) carved upon a rock; a rock- 
inscription. 

1814 Soutury Leéd, (1856) 1. 366 The rock-inanuscript, 
Petragraph, or Oghain Inscription. 1888 Se‘ence 27 July 
go/2 Mr. Cushing's party found on the rocks of neighbour- 
ing mountains petrugraphs, or crude etchiags 

Petrographer (pitrp'grifez). [f. as Prerro- 
QRAPIY +-ER.} One versed in petrography; one 
who sctentifically describes or sindies rocks. 

1881 fuod Molcanoes ix. 263 Some petrographers.. have 
maintained the Borne fetc.) 1882 Geirte in Mature 
XXVIII, 26/1 What is known to petrographers by the name 
of! fluxion-structure*. 

Petrographie (petrogre’fik), a. [f. as PetRo- 
GRAPHY +-1C.] Of or pertaining to petrography. 

1864 in Wester, 18978 ir. Schontdt's Dese. §& Darw. 73 
The petrographic character of the oolitic strata. 1892 
WVation (N.Y.) 22 Dec. 474/3 Neglect uf petrographic 
methods by the members of the Pennsylvania Survey. 

Petrogra‘phical, ze. Also 7 crron. petra-. 
[f. as next + -aL.) Relating to, engaged in, or 
dealing with petrography; also = petrographic. 

165: Biccs New Disp. 100 In their petragraphicall 
character of the qualities of it.[Bezoar-stone], they make 
many a voyage wide of the ASquator. 1845 Newsoip ia 
Frnt. Asiat. Soe. Bengal X\V. 285 The petiographical 
characters of the Marhatta beds, 1880 Nature XXI. 287/t 
To prepare his petrographical description of the Caucasian 
region. 1895 T. Dwicut Hep. Vale Univ. 74 The rapidly 
iacreasing petrographical collections. 


[f. Gr. mérpa rock + 


1879 St. George's — 


PETROLENE. 


\lence Petrogra‘phically adv., in relation to 
petrography. 

1845 Newson in Yrui. Asiat, Soc. Bengal X\V. 286 
Petrographically speaking, the rock passes from a green 
chloritie schist. 1875 tr. Schweidt's Desc. & Darzw. v. 96 


| The deposit.. may be divided into about 4o petrographically 
distinguishahle layers. 


Petrography (piirgrifi). (In 7 erron. 
petra-.) [mod. f. Gr. merpa rock + -GRaPiy,] 
The scientific description of the composition and 
formation of rocks; descriptive petrology. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 99 They who have written hitherto 
of this stone | Bezoar-stone], ..have steer'd by the compasse 
or Lantskip only of others petragraphy and description. 
1858 Mayne Euxfos. Lex., Petrographia, term for a histo 
or description of rocks: petrography. 1885 J. J. H. 
Teatt in Nature XXXI1. 444/2 Descriptive petrography.. 
concerns itself with the chentical, mineralogical and physical 
characters of the individual rocks. 31888 — Arrt. Petro- 
£74 4 lt is necessary to remark that petrography is a 

ranch of geology, and not merely a department of mineralogy. 

Petrol (petr/|, pitrou'l), Also 7 petroll, -eol, 
-iol(1,g-ole. [a. F. pctrofe (13the., Hlatz.-Darm.), 
petrolle (r6the.), f. med.L. PerRo.eom, q. v.] 

+1. = PeTroLecy. Cds. 

1596 Loncr Margerite of America (Hunter, CL) 52 As the 
clay petrol draweth fire, so the lookes do gather affection. 
1616 BuiLoxar Zug. Expes., Petrotl, a substance strained 
out of the aaturall Bitumen. ..1t is for the most part white, 
and somtime black, and being once set on fire can hardly 
be quenched. 1669 Srurmy A/ariner’s Mag. Vv. xii. 85 
These Ingredients being mingled with Oyl of Petriot. 1678 
Puiuirs (ed. 4), Petreot, a certain Liquor that falls from 
the Fields near Modena, like Oy] extracted out of a Rock. 
1796 Kinwan Elem. Alin, (cd. 2) IL. 43 Petrol is evideatly 
nothing else but Naphtha, altered by ie action of the air. 
1811 Pixkertos Peiradogy 11.147 Naphtha, or pure rock oil, 
as fluid and transparent as water; petrol, which is less fluid 
and pure, when it is yet more impure it becomes mineral tar, 

2. Chem. A hydrocarbon (C,H,,) occurring in 
petroleum. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. WV. 381. 

3. [Reintroduced from mod.Fr.] A name for 
refined petrolcuin as used in motor-cars, etc. 

(1895 Six D. Satomons //orseless Carriage 14 Renzine of 
a certain density, known in France ander the name of 
essence de pétrol, ..is the inaterial employed to rua the 
engines] 1897 M’estnt, Gaz. 23 July 7/1 To prevent the 
sale in this country of a French preparation known as 
‘ Petrol’, the fames of which are cee be extremely explo- 
sive and very easily ignited. did. 26 July 5/1 The death 
hy fire of a lady in a hairdresser’s shop w ile having her 
hair dressed with a preparation known as petrole. Jbid. 
24 Nov. 7/3 |The car] was worked on the Daimler principle, 
the motive power used being petrol, or refined petroleum. 
1 Daily News 24 Apt. 7/5 How largely petroleum spirit 
(familiarly kaown as ‘petrol ’), holds favour may be seen 
by stating that there were three steam cars, and hut one 
driven by heavy oil. Kighty..were ‘petrol ' cars. 

b. aftrit. and Comd. 

1895 Times 28 Nov. 11/5 The Germans had also attempted 
petrol cycles. Mr. Penmagton of New York had invented 
a petrol bicycle. 1899 IJ} esto Gaz. 10 June 7/2 ‘The 
* Delahaye’ four-wheel petrol-driven phaeton. 1900 Brau- 
mont Motor Vehicles & Motors xiv. (heading), Light 
Petrol Mutor Vehicles, 7é7d. xv, Petrol Motor cycles. 1900 
Daily News 7 Sept. 6/5 The two petrol omnibuses now 
ruoning bad taught them some valuable lessons. 1903 
Motoring Annual 248 The power is derived from the Fischer 
petrolelectric combination in which a petrol engine works 
a dynamo and charges an accuinalator. 4 

Ilence Pe‘trol 7. ¢rans., to supply with petrol ; 
Pe'trolage, the pouring of petrolenm in a thin 
film over stagnant water and puddles, in order to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. 

1902 Daily Mail 23 Apr. 3/6 The [motor-] cars can be fed, 
gioomed, and petiolled for a nominal charge, 1904 Brit. 
wed. Frad. 17 Sept. 630 11 seems to me that this method 
should take from the first this form—aaniely drainage—and 
that it is not wise to substitute for it petrolage. /bi/. 633 
He is evidently sparing of oil for petrolage. 

Petrol, obs. form of PatRo.. 

| Petrola‘tum., /%arn. [mod.L., f. PETROL + 
-atune in acetatum, sulphatum, etc.: see -ATE} ¢.] 
The official name in U.S. Pharm. for pure vaseline, 
called in the British Pharm. perafinum molle. 

1887 Sci. Amer. (N, Y.) 7 May 293/3 With a silk band- 
kerchiefapply petrolatum evenly, 1890 WepsteRs.v., Petro- 
Jatum is the officinal name for the product. Cosmoline and 
vaseline are commercial names fur substances essentially 
the same, but differing slightly in appearance and con- 
sistence or fusibility. 

Petrolean (pitrdulzin), a. wonce-wd. [f. Perro- 
LE-UM + -AN.] Using petroleum .(for incendiary 
purposes : see PETROLEUR). 

1893 Gorow. Smitn Zss. 2 Satanism manifests itself ..under 


various forms and names, such as Nihilism, Jntransigentism, 
Petrolean Cominunism. 


Petrolene (pe'trolin). Chem. [a. ¥. pdtroléne, 
f. pétrole or PETROL-EUM +-ENE.) Boussingault’s 
name for the oily volatile constituent of asphalt or 


compact bitumen. 4 

2838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 721 This name 
1 Petrolenej has been given by M. Boussingault to a substance 
which he estracted from the bitumen of Bechelbroan... 
Petrolene, thus obtained, has a pale yellow colour, little 
taste, but a bituminous odour. 1863-72 Watts Dret, Chen. 
}, 426 According to Boussinganlt..asphalt or compact 
bitumen is a inixtore of two definite substances, viz. aspAai- 
tene, which is fixed and soluble in alcohol, and pefrolene, 
which is oily and volatile. 


PHTROLEOUS. 


Petroleous (pitravlzas), a. [f. PETROLE-uM 
+-ous.] Abounding in or containing petroleum. 

176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VIN. 61 The petroleous 
see of Saffo... are observed to become very turbid. 1876 
M, Cottins Aftdwight to Midnight 111. ix. 154 1f he had 
been able to command more champagne, howsoever petro- 
leous, .. he might have been happy. 

Petroleum (pitrouléim). Also 6-8 -ium, 
[a. med.L. fetrofeum, f, L. petra (Gr. nérpa) 
rock + o/enm oil.] A mineral oil, varying from 
light yellow to dark brown or black, oceurring 
in rocks or on the surface of water in various 
parts of the world; in modern times of great 
economic importance, esp. as a source of oils for 
illumination and mechanical power; rock-oil. 

Usually distinguished from the more limpid oils called 
naphtha and the more viscid called sadtha or mineral tar, 
but sometimes used to include one or both of these. 

{1348-9 Accts. Exch, A. &X. Bundle 39t. No. 15. m. 18 
Domino Regi de precepto suo.. in Cameram suam apud 
Caleys..viij Ib. de petroleum. 14,. Sloane WS. 5 If. 10/2 
Peétroleum..oleum est factium de petra. .G[allice] petroille.] 
1§26 Grete Herball xxvi. (1529) By, Make a decoceyon in 
oyle petrolium, 1543 T'raneronx Vivo's Chirurg. (Straunge 
Wds.), Petrolium is vsed for naphtha which droppeth out 
of a babilonyke lyme. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. evit. 296 The 
garden Angelica..smelleth almost like to Petroleum. 1601 
Hotrano Piiny xxx1. vit. 1. 415 In Babylon .. is a certain 
liquid Bitumen or Petroleum, an oleous substance [dffien 
liguidum ola simile), Markuam Caval, 1. (1617) 42 
If you aunojut.. with the oile Petrolium. 1695 Wooowarv 
Nat. Hist. Harth w. (1723) 217 The Bitumen.. found 
floating in Form of an Oyl upon the Surface of the Water 
-- called by Naturalists Naphtha, and Petroleum. 1761 
W. Lewts Aad, Med. (ed. 2) 445 Fine petroleum catches 
fire on the approach of a flaming body. 1800 Wise. Uracts 
in dsiat, Ann, Reg. 320/2 This oil is a genuine petroleum, 
possessing all tbe properties of coal tar, being in fact the self- 
same thing. 1826 Aoner. Frad. Sc. X. 5 The other [well] 
discharges. .vast quantities of petroleum, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, ‘Seneca oil’. 1842 Branur Dict. Se,, evc., Petrolenni, 
a brown liquid bitumen, found in several parts of Europe, 
in Persia, and in the West Indies. 1861 Times 21 Jan. 


7/6 Iu November 1859 in the State of Pennsylvania wells | 


were sunk for the purpose of pumping petrolernm or rock 
oil. 1872 Roscoe Elem. Chen. 331 This volatile hydro- 
carbon alsv exists in the light oils fa American petiGlen: 
as well as in coal oils, 

b. attrib. and Comé., as fetroleum-burner, -car, 
filter, furnace, -lamp, -motor, -ointment, -spring, 
still, -stove, -thrower (cf. P&TROLEUR), -wel/; 
fetroleum-driven adj.; petroleum-ether, a vola- 
tile oil obtained from petroleum, also ealled 
naphthalic ether; petroleum-oil = petroleum ; in 
mod. use sfec. applied to those varieties whose 
vapour ignites or ‘flashes’ at higher temperatures, 
ns distinguished from petroleum-spirit, whose 


vapour flashes at lower temperatures. 

1875 Knicat Diet. Mech., *Petroleum-durner, a burner 
contrived to vaporize and consume liquid petroleum fed to 
it from a reservoir. /érc., *Petrolenmt-car, one for trans- 
porting petroleum in bulk. 1877 Buack Green Past. xiii, 
and drank *petroleum-champagne at 4 dollars a bottle. 
1g00 IWVestor. Gaz, 28 Feb. 9/2 *Petroleum drinking is on 
the increase in France. 1896 /éid. 16 Nov. 9/1 In the 
*petroleum-driven cars there is an odour, which would be 
more acceptable if it were perfumed. 1866 futel/. Observ. 
No. 51. 231 A volatile essential oi] .. termed *petroleum 
ether. 1908 West. Gas. 8 May 3/1 At a recent inquest 
the “petroleum inspector of the London County Council 
stated that within a fortnight there had been eleven sufferers 
from the use of low-flash oi) ! 1903 Daily Chron. 11 Dec. 
6/6 The “petroleum motors ..show that a very distinct 
advance bas been made during the twelve months. 1799 
G. Smutu Laboratory 1. 41 Mealed powder .. mixed with 
rock-oil, or *petroleum oil. 1874 
Vining (1875) 121 Within the last few years, lamps for 
burning paraffin and petroleum oils underground have been 
devised. 1898 Daily News 14 July 6/6 Yo adopt a flash 

int of roo degrees (Abel close test) as the dividing line 
etween petroleum oil aud petroleum spirit. 1900 Regu/a- 
tions Storage, etc., Petrol 15 May (Home Office), The ex- 
pression ‘ Petrolenm spirit’ shall mean the petroleum to 
which the Petroleum Act, 1871, applies. 1881 Watts Dict. 
Chem, VAM. 1 Artificial Turpentine-oil, *Petroleum: 
spirit, Polishing Oil: distillate between 120°-170% 
Daily News 17 Apr. 7/4 Petroleum spirit still holds the 
field as a propelling force, both in the cars exhibited here 
and in those seen in London streets, 1877 Ravmonp Séatist. 
Afines & Mining 21 Some ten years ago “petroleum-springs 
were discovered in California. 1875 Knicur Diet. Mech. 
*Petroleum-stiti, a still for separating the hydrocarbon 
products from crude petroleum, etc., in the order of their 
volatility. 1800 Wise. Tracts in Astat, Ann. Reg. 31g An 
Account of the * Petroleum Wells, in the Burmah Dominions. 
| Pétroleur (petrolér). [Fr. (in Diet. Acad. 
1878), f. pétrole + -eur, ending of masc. agent- 
nouns.] A (male) incendiary who uses petroleum. 
Also || Pétroleuse (petroldz) (fem. of this], a female 
who does the same; esp. applied to the women 
who set fire to public buildings in Paris by means 
of petroleum, during the Commune in May 1871. 

1871 Standard 7 Sept. 4 The judgment recorded against 
the five Petroleuses, or petroleum-throwers, tried this week. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clay. vii. (1896) 1. 138 His daughter had 
made a petroleuse of herself, 1878 Dowoen Stud. Lit. 466 
The petroleuse dragged like a chained beast through the 
scorching streets of Paris. 1902 Datly Chron. 13 May 6/6 
His looks suggested the petroleur more than the littérateur. 


Petrolic (pitrp'lik),a. (f Petron + -1c.) Of 
or pertaining to petrol or petrolenm; also, relating 
to the use of petrol motor-ears. 


. H. Covuns Metal 


753 


Petrotic ether, one of the four products into which crude 
petroleum is refined, being that which comes over at a 
temperature of 40° to 70° Fahr., ahd has a specific gravity 
of G40 to “650. 

1899 Albutt's Syst. Med. VIN. 497 Recife, spirits of wine 
200 grammes; petrolic ether, 5 grammes, 1902 Autocar 
19 July 69/1 Fhe Swiss War Office have. .[proviced] for the 
purchase of an automobile for the petrolic instruction of 
army officers. 

Petroliferous (petrliféras), a. [f. PeTno- 
LEUM or PETROL + -2-ferous, -FEROUS, q.v.J]  Pro- 
ducing or yielding petroleum. 

1890 10 Cent. Dict, 1898 Nature 5 May 20/2 Subterranean 
petroliferous strata. 1900 Pop. Sci. Wonthly Mar. 610 The 
new oil rock had proved petroliferous. 

Petrolin (petrolin), Also crvow. -ine.  [f. 
PETROLEUM or PETROL + -1X.]  Christison’s name 
for a substance obtained by him from Rangoon 
petroleum, identical with Aarafin. b. A trade 


name for an oil obtained from petroleum. 


3831 Sik R. Caristison in Trans, R. Soc. Kain. (1836) 
XL ver, } find that the crystalline principle of petroleum 
differs materially from that of coal-tar,..and ] shall therefore 
beg leave to denominate it Hefrodrie. 1838 [sce Pararein 
1}. 1842 Branor Jice. Se. etc., Petroline, a substance ob- 
tained hy distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. 1884 
fhealth Bahib. Catal 77/2 Wuminating Oils, viz. Petroline 
or Crystal Oil. 

Pe'trolist. [f. Perrou-cum + -tst.] 
LEUR, PETRGOLEUSE, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1905 Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan, & It 
cannot be said that Louise Michel directly proposed the 
institution of the Petrolists. 

Petrolize (pe'trolaiz), v. 
LEUM + +1ZE.] 

1. frans, To set on fire by means of petroleum : 
cf, PETROLEUR, PETROLEUSE. 

1876 M. Coitins 4h. ft Garden (1880) 1.130 The com- 
munists..petrolising clubs and palaces, upsetting columns. 

2. ‘Yo make like petroleum ; to imbue with the 
character of petroleum. © 1890 Cent. Dict. cites Ure. 

Petrology pétrelédzi).  [f. Gr. wézpa rock + 
-OLOGY : orig. formed erron. as petralogy.] ‘That 
branch of geology which deals with the origin, 
structure, and composition of rocks. 

1811 Pinkerton (/ff/e) Petralogy, A Treatise on Rocks. 
1876 Pack: Adv. Fert-b&. Geol. xx. 440 The whole petralogy 
of the period. .is a thing taking place beneath and around 
us. 1876 Academy 21 Oct. 410/3 German mouographs deul- 
ie with microscopic petrology. 1880 Vaéare X XI. 259 -\ 
valuable memuir un the petrology of Rodrignez by Mr. NUS. 
Maskelyne. a 

So Petrolo'gic, Petrological @., pcriaining or 
relating to petrology; Petrolo‘gically adv., in 
relation to petrology; Petro‘logist, one versed in 
petrology ; onc who studies rocks scientifically. 

1879 Wesster, Suppl, *fefro/ogic, pertaining to petro- 
logy, or the science or investigation of rocks. 1814 Edin. 
Rev. XXM1. 64 By reading through this *petralogical 
performance. 1864 J. B. Juses in Acader IV. 678/2 The 
lithological composition and petrological structure of the 
rocks immediately beneath i, 1845 Newsoun in Fred. 
Asiat, Sec. Bengal XV. 1. 283 ‘Vhe schists..of Kittoor 
resemble, *petrologically, the jaspidcous schists of Bellary 
and Sondur, 1811 Pixkertos /etralogy 1. p. xvii, This 
unavoidable uncertainty has been well illustrated by the 
greatest of *petralogists. 1874 Lyne Eden. Geol. xxvii, 
497 Rocks containing an excess of silica are termed by many 
Petrologists acid rocks. 

Petro-mastoid: see PETRo-. 

| Petromyzon (petromaizin). /ehih. [mod. 
L. (Linnzeus, 1733), 1. Gr. mérpo-s stone + pugwy 
‘sucking, sucker’, pr. pple. of #u(-ew to suek, Jit. 
‘stone-sucker’, formed on the explanation of late 
or med. L. /amfetra, from lambére to lick + 
petra stone: see Lauprey.] Name of a genus of 
lampreys, now restricted to thosc of the northern 
hemisphere. Hence Petromy*zont, any member 
of the Petromysontide or lamprey family; Petro- 
myzo‘ntoid a., related to the lampreys; also sé. 

2753 Cuampers Cycl. Suppl., Petromyson, the stone- 
sucker, in the Linnwan system of zoology, the name of a 
genus of fishes of the chondropterygii order, comprehending 
the lamprey, &c. 1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 438. 1878 Dew. 
Gegendaur's Comp.. cinat. 448 ln Petromyzou two enlarge- 
ments which contain the auditory organ are attached to the 
sides ol this capsule. 

+ Petron, variant of Pecrron Ods. , 

isgo Barwick Srecfe Dise. Weapons xviii. Kiv, There is 
ten to one armed more ypon the head then ypon the petron. 

Petrone] (petrnél). Now //tst. or arch. 
Also 6-7-ell, (6 petrenall, petranel(l, petternel, 
7 petronil, pewternel, Sc. puitternell), [a. F. 
petrinal (Paré 16th c.), dial. form of fottrinal 
(poict-, pot-, Godef.), sb. use of pottrinal adj. ‘ of 
or belonging to the breast or ehest’, f. portrine 
breast, chest:—pop.L. *fectorina, f. fectns, pl. 
peetora breast. So ealled because in mane it, the 
butt end rested against the chest.) A kind of 
ae pistol or carbine, used in the 16th and early 
17th century, esp. by horse-soldiers. 

@ LAS tonne Weedes Wks.(1587) 186 Their peeces then 
are called Petronels. 1586 R. Lane Let. to Ralegh in 
Hakiuyfs Voy. (1600) 111. 263 Being by the way shot thwart 
the buttocks by mine Irish boy with my petronell, 1598 
Barrer Séeor, i arres v. ii. 143 A Petrauell, or horsemans 
peece. 160a Aderdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 224 Having aud 


= PETRO- 


(f. Petro., PETRo- 


i 
) arg 


PETROSTBARIN. 


vsing of ane pistoll and puitternell..and preseuting the same, 
to hawe schott at Audro Hay, 1611 Corvat Cruditics 341 
Most of the horsemen being well appointed with muskets or 
pewternels ready charged. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Petronel, 
a horsemans peece,.. which were always hanged at the Brest, 
ready to shoot, as they du now at the Ilorses Brest. 166 
Butier éfud. 1. ii. 787 But he with petronel upheaved, 
Instead of shield, the blow received. 1813 Scorr Aokedy 1. 
xix, “I'was then 1 fired my petronel, And Mortham, steed 
and rider, fell. 1824 lua. Sporting V1. 200 Another engine, 
called a petronel or poitrinal, which, according to Fauchet, 
was the medium between the harquebuss and the pistol. 
Nicot, however, says it was,.when discharged..rested on 
the breast of the person who used it. 1838 //ist. Rec. 4th 
Pragoon Guards Introd. 2 ‘he Cuirassiers were armed 
Cap-a-pie, and their .\rims were a sword and a pair of large 
pistols. called petrenels, 1881 Gresser Gu 35 The German 
*Ritters’ were the first to employ 'petrouels or hand- 
bombardes, on horseback. 
tb. fransf. = next. Obs. 

1598 Barret /‘heor. Harres vii. 142 The Petroneli and 
Pistolier is.. weaponed with a Petronell peece, which is with 
ashap-haunce, 1602 sd Pt. Return fr, Paruass. tii. 160 
‘There be neuer an ale-house in England, ..but sets forth 
some poets petternels or demilances to the piper warres in 
Pauley Church-yard. 1622 Fo Markuam £4. far un i 
$5. 82 The third sort which are Carbines, are armed 
Petronels. 

+ Petronellier. O¢:. (a. obs. F. petrinalier 
(also fott-. fotet-, fest- ,f. fel-, poitrinals see prec. 
and -1en.] A soldier armed with a petronel. 

@ 1577 GASCOIGNE MH "veds Wks, (1587) 186 Ur of the stone 
wherwith the lock doth strike, Petronelliers, they called are 
by like. rgg0 Barwick Breefe Dise. Weapons Giv, Sir 
Jolin Sinith dooth commend the Long howes and the Cros- 
bowes, to scrue on horseback, to be better wepons then 
cither the Petronelliers or the Pistolliers [<5]. 


Petro-occipital, -pharyngeal: sce Prrre-. 
Petrosal (pitrowsil), @. isé., Anat. [f. L. 
fetrés-us stony, rocky + -AL.J | Applied to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone { Aetrosal bone, 
med.L. os fetrosen, and parts belonging to or 


connected witb il, 

1741 Moxra nad. Boues (ed. 3118 A Vein..retaras to 
the superior petiusal Sinus, 1835-6 Toon Cyeds Avad. 1 
7239/2 he petrosal ridges form the sides of the triangle. 
1854 Owen Shed. & Feet’ in Cire. Se, Org. Nat. 1. 192 It 
is excavated in front to lodge the petrosal cartilage. 1872 
Hexiey /ys. viii, 198 Vhe ensential organ of the sense of 
Hearing. .(is] lodged in the midst of a dense and solid mays 
of bone (frum its hardness called fetrosal), forming a part 
of the temporal bone. 

b. aésol, as sh, = Petrosal hone. 

1848 Owen Archetype 4 Hamed. Vertebr. Shel. 13, V have 
substituted for ‘pars petrusa” or ‘us petrusum’ the sub- 
stantive term ‘petrosal ". ..* Petrosal” has appeared to me to 
be the best English equivalent of Cuvier's ‘rocher’, 1878 
Bett. Gegenbaur’s Comp, clnat. 438 In all Birds and 
Reptiles the petrosal (prootic) lies in front of the ex- 


occipital, 
a Petro-se, a. Obs. rave". [ad. L, fetros as, 
{. petra rock, slone: sce -osk.] Rocky, stony. 
1661 Lovett flist, Aniu. & Jin. 234 Diphilus makes 
them equal to the guilt-head, if living in petrose places. 
Petroseline (petros‘lain), a. [f. L. petro- 
selin-um, a. Gr. werpooédivor rock-parsley, f. mérpa 
rock + oeAivoy parsley.] Of or related to parslcy. 
1727 S. Swirzex Mract. Gard. vi. xiviii, 246 The apiten, 
comprehending the whole of the petroseline family. 1760 
J. Lug futrod, Bot. App. 322 Petroseline Wortle, a pin. 
Petrosilex (petrosai'leks). V/rn. [mod.L., f. 
felr-us stone or /elr-a rock + sélex flint, pebble ; 
also in Fr. (1753 D'lolbach Jin. de Walertus 1. 
156, in Matz.-Darm.).] A hard rock; an early 
name for compact feldspar, now called Felsite; in 
Dana given as a synonym of albite and orthoclase. 
1770 Croustedt's Alin, J. 68 Petro-silex, Lapis Cornens. 
The Hornstein of the Germans. 1791 Bevpors in Pid. 
Trans. LXXX1. 63 It forms molten currents of petrosilex 
and flint exactly the same as our gun-flints. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 437 Porphyries, properly so called, and jaspers, 
but more ambiguously petro-silices and felt spar, 1815 J. 
Satu Panorama Sc. & Art I. 463 Petrosilex, or Chert 
occurs most frequently in beds of limestone. 1855 Lyact 
Alan, Geol, xxvii. (ed. 5) 476 Compact Felspar, which has 
also been called Petrosilex, ..is allied to clinkstone, but is 
harder, more compact, and translucent. It is a varying 
rock, of which the chemical composition is uot well defined. 
1865 Luesock Preh. Fimes iv. (1869) 77 The type of the 
felspathic extreme of the series of trap rocks is..petrosilex 
. the average composition of which is 25 parts quartz and 
75felspar, | an 
Petrosiliceous (pe-trosilifes), a. [f. prec. 
after s¢/tccous.] Consisting of or containing petro- 
silex. 
799 Ktrwas Geol, Ess. 174 Vast layers of porphyry. .cither 
iaccous, or petrosiliceous. 1804 Warr in Phi Frans. 
XCIv, 298 A species of petrosilex is found..in Corsica, 
which contains radiated petrosiliceous glands, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 
& Mineralogically, it is tv be classed with petrosilicious 
felspar. 
Petro-sphenoid,-squamous, ete. : see PETRO-. 
Petrostearin (petrast#arin), [f. Petro- + 
SrEaRiN.] A name for ozocerite, a mineral re- 


sembling stearin. 

1879 Wenster, Suppl., Petro-stearinc..,a solid unctuous 
material of which certain kinds ef candles are made. 1893 
in Syd. Soe. Lex. s 

Petro-tympanic: see PETRO-. 

Petrouille, -ville, obs. forms of PATROL. 


PETROUS. 


Petrous (pe'tras), a. [f. L. fetras-us stony, 
,tocky: cf. I. pdtrenx, -extse (1 sthe, in Godef.).] 

1. Of the nature of, or as hard as, stone or rock; 
stony, rocky : in Ana. spec. applied to a part of 
lhe temporal bone (in some animals a separate 
bone), remarkable for its density and hardness, 
and forming a protective case for the internal car 
or labyrinth; med.L. os petrosum, F. os pétreux 
(Paré) ; also = PEeTRosAL. 

le1qg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 110 Pese boonys .. ben ful hard 
pere as be hole of be cere passip poru3, & pei ben elepid 
petrosa.] 1541 R. Copzann Guydon’s Ouest. Chirurg. Divh, 
‘The .v. and the .vj. be ye bones fof the head] that are 
called Petrous, for they are harde asastone. 1657 Physical 
Dict, Petrous, rocky. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
100 The ixferior petrous Part is thick. 1800 Sir A, Coorrtr 
in Pail. Trans. XC. 154 The probe struck against the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 1869 Hex.ey dys. 
viii. 228 The bony labyrinth, as this collection of cavities in 
the petrous bone is termed, is eee closed. 

absol. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIN. 596 Small abscess 
size of Barcelona aut found in petrous. 

2. ? Pertaining to rock or stone; ? petrifying. 

ax8s1 Mor Affner of Pern Poet. Wks. 1852 IL. 172 By 
death unchanged So strong had been the power preservative, 
Mineral or petrous, of the charmed flood. 

Pett, -e, obs. forms of Peat, Per, Pit. 

|| Pettah (peth). [ad. Tamil fét/ai (Yule & 
Burnell).] A town or village lying ontsicde of or 
around a fort, but itself sometimes partially forti- 


fied, Also azirzd. 

1763 R. Orme Jidit, Trans, Iudostan 1. u. 151 The 

godaservedasacitadel toalargepettah. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desp. IL. 193 The Pettal: wall was very lofty and 
defended by towers, 1845 Stocquecer (/andbh, Brit, India 
(1854) 383 ‘Fhe harbour is protected by a fort. -encircling 
the town, and separated from the pettah, a part of Galle 
inhabited by natives and government servants, by an 
esplanade. 1876 Jas. Geant /éist. Lidia 1. Ixni. 369/1 The 


peutah was taken on the 24th. 
Pettaill, var. Pepai.e Obs. Pettar-, Petter- 
Pette, 


aro, var. Peprero Qés., a sinall gnu. 
obs. f. Per, Pir. 

Petted (petéd), Asia. [f. Per ov. + -xep))j 
‘Treated as a pet or favourite, made a pet of, made 
much of; indulged, spoiled by petting or in- 
dulgence. 

In sense often approaching the next, since the indulged 
child is specially apt to take offence at supposed slights. 

1724 Ramsay /ea-t, Aisc., Bonny Bessie vii, Petted things 
can nought but teez ye. 1822 Gatt Avs, Jarish xii. (1850) 
go She began to cry and sob, like a petted bairn. 1826 
Disvanu Vry. Grey im. vi, The wind was capricious and 
changeable as a petted beauty. 1828 Scott /. 0. Perth 
xxx, We are but Bie petted children, who break and throw 
from them the toys they have wept themselves sick for, 1852 
Mes. Stowe Uncle our's C. ii, liza had been brought up 
by ber mistress, from girlhood, as a petted and indulged 
favourite. 1877 Bryant 37d November 1861 ii, Fenderly 
the season..Spared the petted flowers that the old world 
gave the new. 1887 Mor Nellie (1888) 143 The petted hobby 
of two distinguished Ministers. 

Petted (petéd),@. [f. Per sd.2 + -ED*.] In 
a pet; offended or sulky at fecling slighted or il!- 
used; piqued; given to taking pet, petlish. 

1760 H. Broone Fool of Qual, (1809) I. 149, 1 was petted 
at their neglect of us during our long illness, 1814 Wornsw. 
#xcursion 1. 380 Poverty brought on a petted mood And a 
sore temper. ; 

Hence Pe'ttedly adz., pettishly; Pe ttedness. 

1858 R.S. Surters sé Manna \xiv. 287 Take off his 
nighteap ! cried Jack, pulling pettedly at the strings of the 
hood. 1893 HAlt4y Gas. 6 Oct. 3/5 Though I do not wish 
to show any pettedness I have now no alternative but tu say 
that I have no proposition to make. 

Pettegre, -grye, obs. forms of PEDIGREE. 

Petter (peta), sb. [f. Per v.l+-er1] One 
who pets or indulges. 

1863 NV. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. III. 240 The author must..be a 
petter of all kinds of pets. 

Petter (pe'to1), v. [Echoic: cf. Pirrer.] To 
emit the sound natural to a grasshopper. 

1849 Zait's Mag. XV1. 106 The grasshopper was pettering 
his monotonous contralto. 

Petternel, Pettestale, obs. ff. PETRoNEL, 
PEDESTAL. 

Pettiagua, -auger, ctc., corrupt ff. PIRAGUA. 

Pettichaps (petiit{eps). Also 7-9 petty- 
chaps; 9 dia/. pettichap. [f. Perry a.+? Cuar 
56.2 or 8, Locally used in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire: a specimen of the bird was scnt from 
Sheffield to Willughby ¢ 1670, under this name, 
which thus entered into ornithological nomen- 
clature ; but app. never in general Eng. use, and 
still chicfly a book-name.] A name of the Garden 
Warbler (Sy/vta hortensis). Also applied to other 
species of warblers, as J.esser Pedtichaps, the chiff- 
chaff (Phylloscopus rufus); dial. the long-tailed 
titmouse (rare). 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Fug. Birds 86 Pettichaps: #ice- 
dula Seplima Aldrov. 1678 — Willughby'’s Ornith, 206 
Mr. Jessop shot this bird in Yorkshire, and sent it us by the 
name of Pettychaps. 1785 PAid. Trans. LX XY. 10 The 
male and female ..are both larger than the Dettychans 
described by Willoughby. 1829 Karr Freud. Nat. 211 The 
quantities of cherries and raspberries that the blackeap and 
pettichaps will eat are surprising. 1833 Serev in Proe. 
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Berw. Nat. Club 1, 20 The greater pettichaps (Curruca 
hortensis) and wood.wren. -are considerably later. 1843 H. 
Dourtepay in Zoodogis? 1. 13 In the spririg of 1841 the 
redstart..lesser pettychaps and garden warbler were very 
numerous. 1851 I’. SrernserG Dial. & Fotk-lore of North. 
ants., Pettichap, the long-tailed titmouse. 

Petticoat (petikovt), sd. (2.) Forms: a. 5 
pety coote, 6 pety cote, 7 petty coat, pettie 
coat. 8. § pettecote; 5-7 pety-, 6-7 peti-, 
pettycote; 6 peteekot; peticoot, petticoit(e; 
6-7 petti-, pettyeoate; pette-, peticoate; 7 
peticoat, pettie-coat, 7-8 pettycoat, petty- 
-coat; 6- petticoat. [Orig. two words, jetty 
coat, lit. little or small coal (cf. OF. cofe, mod.F. 
colie petticoat, cotle simple under-petticoat), From 
an early period written as one word, or less usually 
hyphened.] 

1. +A small coat worn by men beneath the 
doublet ; in quot. 1412-20 app. a short coat worn as 
armour. Os. b. dial. (from 17th.) A waistcoat. 

1412-20 Lypc, Chrow. Troy ut. xxii. (1555), The famous 
knyghtes arme them in y¢ place...A payre gussettes on a 
pely coote. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 3935/1 Petycote, (unicuta, 
c1460 J. Russet, Be. Nurture 872 Se that youre soucrayne 
haue clene shurt & breche, A petycote, a dublett, a Jonge 
coote. 1474 Ace. Ld. fligh Treas. Scot. 
skarlete for _a petticote to the King..Ls. 1542 Boornr 
Dyetary viii. (1870) 249 Next your sherte vse to were a 
petycote of skarlet. 
| be 1674 Rav Su 4 2. C. Words (1691) 109 A Petticoat, is 
in some places used fora Mans Wastcoat. 1736 J. Lewts 
fsle Tenet Gloss. (I. D.S.), “etty-coat, a man or boy's 
waistcoat. [Hence in Peccr A’eaticisms.) 1834 PLaNcut 
Brit, Costume 181, 1887 in ent. Gloss. 

2. gen. A garment worn by women, girls, and 
young children (perh. orig. a kind of tunic or 
chemise, but) usually a skirt dependent from the 
waist. Also uscd as the equivalent for some 
similar Greek or Roman female garment. 

(Of the following early quots., several prob. belong to the 
specific senses a and b.) 

1464 Jann. & Househ, Exp. Roxb.) 544 Item, for makenge 
of ij. petycotes for mastres Marget and m. Anne, iiij.. 1520 
Sin R. Evvor U7Z in Elyot's Gor, (1883) E App. A. 312 
Every of their wifes a white petycote. 1530 PatscR. 253 2 
Petycote, corset siniple, cotte simple, chemise de dlanchet, 
e532 Du Wes /vtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 906 The petycote, fa 
cotte siniple. 1558 Aderrtcen Regr, (1844) 1. 309 For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra lur of ane plyd, ane 
petticoitt [ete]. a 1586 Sipsey Arcadia i). (1629) 235 Sixe 
maides, al) in one linerie of scarlet peticotes, which were 
tucked vp almost to their knees. 1661 Evetyn 7yrannus 
10 Those who sacrific'd to Ceres put on the pettycoat with 
much confidence. 1858 Hawtnonne #. & /4, Note-dks. I. 
98 .\ statue of Minerva, with a petticoat of red porphyry. 

spec. & A skirt as distinguished from a bodice, 
wor either externally, or bencath the gown or 
frock as part of the costuine, and trimmed or 
ornamented ; an outer, upper, or show pctlicoal. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Med. 11, Wks. 1856 I. 39 The fringe 
of your sattin peticote is ript.. a 1641 SueKiine /’ecws (1646) 
38 Her feet beneath her Petticoat Like little mice stole in 
and ont. 1662 Pepys Déary 18 May, She was in her new 
suit of black sarcenet_ and yellow petticoate very pretty. 
1711 Anoison Sféct. No. 129 P 8 A Lady..entered..in..a 
hoop'd Petticoat. rgxx Sreete céid. No. 145? 7 There is 
not one of us but has reduced our outward Petticoat to its 
ancient Sizable Circumference, tho’ indeed we retain still 
a Quilted one underneath, 1712 Spect, No. 277 ¥ 13 The 
Puppet was dressed in a Cherry-coloured Gown _and Petti- 
coat. 1716 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let, fo Cress Mar 
14 Sept., Their Whalebone petticoats outdo ours by several 
yards’ circumference. 1724 De For Wem. Cavalier 11. 248 
One of my Comerades in the Farmer's Wife’s Russet Gown 
and Petticoat, like a Woman, 1796 Jane, Austen Pride & 
Pref. viii, | hope you saw ber petticoat, six inches vr in 
mud, ..and the gown which had been let down to hide it 
not doing its office, 1815 Ze/uca kL. 78 Her figure would 
best be displayed in the vandyke Le ged’ 1816 J. Scort 
Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 109 Their boddices contrasted against 
their petticoats with the judgement of a painter, 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet. 
1881 7ruth 19 May 686/2 One of her Court dresses has the 
bodice of sky-blue satin... The petticoat is of net, covered 
with silver lace. ‘ aan 

b. An under-skirt of calico, flannel, or other 


material. 

(In early quotations not easily separable from a.) 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. u. i.'5 But for these other goods, 
Vabinde my hands, Ile pull them off my selfe, Yea all my 
raiment, to my petticoate. 1625 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 2 III. 201 She came out of her bedchamber in her 
petticoat. 1662 Perys Drary 2x May, Saw the finest smocks 
and linnen petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine's. 1712 


Annison Spect. No. 295 ? 10 He would.. have presented her, 


. with the Sheering of his Sheep for her Under-Petticoats. 
1812 Poet. Sk. Scarborough (ed. 2) 138 While Kate was like 
a crouching goddess, In only petticoat and boddice. 1836-9 
Dickens S&. Boz, Alr. Watkins Tottle i, ¥ said, jokingly, 
that when I went to bed I should wrap my head in Fanny's 
flannel petticoat. 1844 Mrs. Surrwoon /dist. 7. Marten 
xv, 205 A good flannel] petticoat ought to be little the worse 
for one year’s wear. 1848 (cf Crinouine 4). 
+e. The skirt of a woman's riding-habit. Ods. 

1663 Pervs Diary 13 July, The..Queene..in..a white 
laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, ..mighty 
pretty; and the King rode band in hand with her. 1666 
féid. 12 June, ‘Khe Ladies of Honour dressed in their 
riding garbs, with coats and doubtlets.., with perriwigs 
and with hats; so that, only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobody could take them for women. 
ae SterLe Sfect. No. 104 2, 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet 
ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet, like those 


1. 26, j elne of 


PETTICOAT. 


worn lin 18thc.] by country ladies of moderate rank when 
on horseback. 

d. Applied also to the rudimentary garment 
worn by women among primitive or uncivilized 
peoples, e.g. the ‘grass petticoat’ of the Papuan 
women. 

1698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. 156 Over their Lower 
Parts a Pitticoat or Lungy, their Feet and Legs without 
Stockins. @1704 T. Brown MWadk round London (1709) 41 
Our good Grandmother Eve might have sav'd her self a 
great deal of trouble in tacking together Primitive Green 
Petticoat and Wastcoat. 1712 E. Cooke boy. S. Sea 336 
The Women have short Petticoats made of Silk Grass, 

3. fl. Skirts collectively, upper and under; also, 
skirts worn by children, including young boys: 
chiefly in phrase (said of a young boy) é# felticoats. 

1600 Suaks. 4, 1 Z.1, ili. 15 They are but burs,..if we 
walke not in the trodden paths, our very petty-coates will 
catch them. 1650 HoweEtt Girafi's Rev. Naples 1. (1664) 78 
He commanded also that all women..shold tuck their petti- 
coats somwhat high. 1727 Swirt Country (‘ost Wks. 1955 
V1. 1. 176 A mouse .. took shelter under Dolly's petticoats. 
1818 I. Faytor Scenes Europe (s821) § 67 A young Dutch 
[peasant] girl in her holiday suit, ..with petticoats only half 
down the leg. 1833 Ht. Martineau /viree Ages ili. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her 
petticoats. 1837 Marrvar Dog-frend xiv, The old woman.. 
executed her parental authority as if he were still in petti- 
coats. 1877 Mrs. Forrester A/ignon 1. 253, I have known 
him ever since he was in petticoats. x Daily News 
23 Sept. 5/1 Both in batting and bowling, however, petti- 
coals are decidedly hindering, especially in windy weather. 
1898 Cycling xii. 72 Petticoats, which only hamper the 
action of the knees, must absolutely be discarded. 

4. (chiefly f/.) As the characteristic or pila 
feminine garment; hence as the symbol of the 
female sex or character. Zo wear or be in petti- 
coats, to be a woman, to behave as befits a woman. 
A Nero (or other male) zx petticoats, a female 
counterpart to Nero, or olher man specified. 

1593 Suaks. 3 /fen, VI, v. v.23 That you might still haue 
worne the Petticoat, And ne’re haue stolne the Breech fron 
Lancaster. 1702 Apotson Mferdads ii.’Misc. Wks. 1726 HI. 
cid It is a great compliment methinks to the sex,..that your 

Yirtnes are generally shown in petticoats, a@1grg Burnet 
Own Time 1. (1724) 83 A saying that went of her (Lady 
Falconbridge], that those who wore breeches deserved pett- 
coats better, but if those in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would have held faster, 1766 Cuesterr. Lett. to 
Godson (1898) 210 Ignorance is only pardonable in petty- 
coats. 3828 Scott #. A. Perth xi, Since she wears 2 
petticoat .. ] will answer for her protection as well as 
a single man may. 1853 Kincstry J/ise., Shedley & Byron 
(1859) I. 321 Beatrice Cenci is really none other than Percy 
Bysshe Shelley himself in petticoats. 1880 Ovioa Jfoths 
1.39 She was a sort of Wesley in petticoats. 

b. (sing.) The wearer of a petticoat ; a female; 


the female sex. 

1600 Suaks. 4,1. Z£. n. iv. 7 But F must comfort the 
weaker vessell, as doublet and hose ought to show it selfe 
cones to petty-coate. @ 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 
118 The Afarstre de Hosted! still keeps his state with the 
better sort of petticoats. 1728 Youxc Love Fame v, Vain is 
the task to petticoats assign’d, If wanton language shews a 
naked mind, 1776 J. Avams in Fam. Left. (1876) 155 Rather 
than give up this, which wonld completely subject us to the 
despotism of the petticoat, I hope fetc.]. 1864 G. Mereort#t 
Emilia xxv, Must give wp business to-day. Can't do 
business with a petticoat in the room. 1898 Darly News 
1 Aug. 4/7 There was as much force as brutality in his 
{Bismarck’s] exclamation that the Emperor Frederick's 
death would put an end to the rule of ‘ petticoats in politics” 

5. A wide outer garment, made of oilskins or 
rough canvas, worn by fishermen in warm weather, 
and reaching below the knee, often undivided : cf. 


petticoat trousersin 9. U.S. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 in /unk's Stand, Dict. 

b. Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
the skirts of a scholar’s or clergyman’s gown; also 
descriptively to the kilt of the Highlander or 
Highland regiments, the fustanella of the Greek, 


and similar male garments. 

€1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1754) U1. xxii. 189 That they 
{Highlanders} would not be so free to skip over the Rocks 
and Bogs with Breeches, as they are in the short Petticoat. 
1849 Mrs. Mortimer Near Home, Turkey 357 Wt would 
astonish you to see how fast they [dancing dervishes] tura 
round in their full white petticoats. 1849 Macaunay //ist, 
Eng. xiii. (871) 11, 34 Artists and actors represented Bruce 
and Douglas in striped petticoats. 

6. éransf. a, A toilet-table cover reaching downto 
the floor. b. Asheeting hung round a yacht while 
being launched, to hide its outlines. c. A project- 
ing fringe-like part forming the foot of a tankard, 
ete. d. Archery. ‘The ground of a target beyond 
the white’; the spoon. e. = fetlicoat insulator: 
see 9. 

1864 WersteR, Petticoat, the outer space or surface of a 
target. [Ang.] 1875 Encycl. Brit. 1. 378/2 Petticoat, or 
Spoon, the ground of the target beyond the white. 1880 
Barinc-Gou.p A/ehalah xii. (1884) 164 The dressing-table 
had a pink petticoat with gauze over it. 1899 IVestnr. Gaz. 
24 June 3/2 Shamrock is to be launched *in petticoats" 
on Monday. 1899 Daély News 27 June 7/3 A long curtain 
or ‘petticoat hung over the stern of the boat, and, reachin 
to the ground, effectually prevented any view of the kee 
and lower part of the yacht. 1903 P. Macquorp in Burling 
ton Mag. Apr., In about 1640.. thetankard becomes plain and 
high with a socalled petticoat shooting out at the bottom. - 

II, atéréb. and Comé. 
7. simple attrib. Of a petlicoat or petticoats. 


PETTICOAT. 


1587 dec. Bh. in Antiguary XXX, 118, vj yeardes of 
petecote lace, xviijd, 1834 Yait's Mag. 1. 663/, 1 would 
warrant every knave of them to kiss the hem ofthe petticoat. 
tail of the smallest meinber of the sacred conclave. 1844 
Mrs. Suerwoon Vist. J Alarten xv. 217 It was flaunet 
petticoat time [i.e. for a clothing club distribution}, «1844 
Campsett EA. fo Hor, Smith, In his breeches of petticoat 
size..his garb is a fair compromise 'Vwixta kilt and a pair 
ofsmall-clothes. 1872 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 664/2 
Yo give you the horrors with, in petticoat days. 1886 De. 
Ricnarpson in Pall Mail G. 27 Sept. 6/a A petticoated 
generation could never do the full work of a generation 
whose limbs were free of petticoat encumbrance. 5 

8. attrib. (often=adj.). a. In petticoats, wearing 
petticoats; that is a woman, female; womanish, 


(Oftea hyphened.) Now rare. 

1625 Harr Anad. Ur. vi. 85 The ignorant Empiricke, 
the peticoate or woman-physitian. 1706 E. Warp Hooden 
World Diss. (1708) 10 Many a Heceatotab of humble 
Prayers, does he offer to appease this Petticoat-Deity. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 305 P 4 A Seminary of Petticoat Politi- 
cians, who are to be bronght up at the Feet of Madam de 
Maintenon. 19725 Baitey Hrasm. Coflog. (1878) 1. 186 
What does this Petticoat-Preacher [concionatréx] do here? 
1797 Mrs. M. Rontnson IWalsinghanr 11. 213 ‘Yo ridicule 
the petticoat pedant. 1813 Moore /’ast-dag (1818) App. iv. 
108 A Petticoat Pope in the Ninth Century. 

b. Of, belonging, or relating to a woman or 
women, as the wearers of petticoals; exeented, 
performed, wielded by a woman; female, feminine, 

1660 HICKERINGILL Yamaica (1661) 30 The Petticoat Sex. 
1690 DrvDEN Amphiiryon ii, Venus may know more than 
both of us, For ‘tis some petticoat affair, 1800 roc. FE, 
ind, Ho.in Asiat, Aun. Reg. 63/2 He thought this petticoat 
influence in the India Company, a most curious circum- 
stance! 1806 Francis Lett. (1gor) 11. 638, | will not go to 
Petticoat Parties. 1828 Scott F. 4/. Perth xi, He will 
obey you in making a weapon, or in wielding one, but he 
knows nothing of this petticoat service. 1850 Kincst.cy 
Alt. Locke xxvii, The coarsest allusions to petticoat influ. 
ence. 1gox If ¢sé. Gaz. 23 May 4/2 Miss Gertrude Elliott 
has the only petticoat part [in a play]. 


9. Special combs.: petticoat body, a body 
attached to or worn with a petlicoat; petti- 
coat breeches, loose wide breeches with legs 
tesemhliag skirts, fashionable duriag the earlier 
part of the reign of Charles IT; petticoat insu- 
lator, an iaverted cup-shaped insulator of porce- 
lain or the like that supports a telegraph wire ; 
petticoat-maker, a maker of petticoats, esp, of 
farthingales ; + petticoat-monger, ?a whore- 
monger; petticoat-pensioner, a man paid by 
& woman, a woman’s ‘fancy-man’: petticoat- 
pipe, a bell-mouthed pipe in the chimney of a 
locomotive into which the exhaust-steam enters 
and which serves to equalize and streagthea the 
draught ; petticoat-trousers, (2) 2 New England 
collequial name for wide baggy trousers; (4) = 
5; (¢) the wide-seated tronsers worn by Moham- 
medan women; petticoat-wise adv., in the manner 


of a petticoat. 

1862 Eng. [Vom, Don Mag. \V. 238/2 Patterns of the 
newest and most fashionable under-linen, including .. petti- 
coat band, “petticoat body. 1891 IF'Lo. Maravat 7here is 
no Death xii. 116 She had not got on ‘Rosie's’ petticoat 
body. 1638 R. Nous in Fairholt Costrme in Eng. (1860) 
255 A short-waisted doublet and “petticoat-breeches, the 
lining Iower than the breeches tied above the knee, 1860 
Fairnott fdid. Gloss. 399 Towards the end of the reign 
of Charles the petticoat breeches were discarded. 1552 
Huoet, *Peticote maker, fndusiarins, 1783 Ainsworth 
Eng. Lat. Dict. 1605 Tryail Chev, v. ii in Batten CORLL 
M1. 347 You pick-hatch Cavaliero *petticote-monger. a@1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, * Pettycoat-Pensioner, a Gallaat, or 
one Maintain’d for secret Service. 1825 Kary & Batow. 
Newgate Cal. 1V. 327/1 He became a petticoat-pensioner. 
1864 Weester, */etdicoat pipe, one of aseries of short conical 
pipes, in a smoke-box, to equalize the draught. 1878 
Engineer XLV 1.57/3 Agood modification of the well-knowa 
American petticoat pipe. 1753 V. Jersey A rchiges XIX. 291 
He took with him..two Vair of *Petticoat Trowsers, 1761 
Ibid. XX. 597 Run away..an English servant lad... Had on 
3 plore petticoat trowsers, much worn, me Ssivtu Saclor’s 
Word-bk., Pettiioat trowsers, a kind of kilt formerly worn 
by seamen in general, but latterly principally by fishermen, 
1885 Burton Avad, Nes. 11. 6 The strings of her petticoat- 
trowsers, 1903 Daily Chron, 31 Mar. 10/2 Overcoats slung 
round the loins, *petticoat-wise. 

b. Petticoat government: (adue) rule or pre- 
deminance of women in the home, ar in politics, 
So Petticeat-governed a., ruled by a weman, 
hen-pecked. 

1702 J. Duxton (ttle) Petticoat-Government. did. 70 
By Petticoat-Government, } mean when Good Women 
Ascend the Throne, and Rule according to Law, as is the 
case of the present Queen. Again, by Petticoat-Govern- 
ment, I mean the discreet and housenily Ruling ofa House 
and Family. 1702 (¢i#/e) The Prerogative of the Breeches: an 
answer to Petticoat-Government, written by a True-born 
English Man. 731 Fiewoisc Grud.St. Op. 1. i, Petticoat. 
government isa very lamentable thing indeed. 1825 Coprerr 
Rur. Kides (885) 1. 365 He, being under strict petticoat 
government..was compelled toget home that night. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk, Boz, Boarding-//o. i, Mr. Calton seized the 
hand of the petticoat-governed little man. 1884 Chr. World 
19 June 453/1 This..would throw electoral power into the 

ands of women, and petticoat government would prevail. 


Pe'tticoat, v. vare. [f. prec. sb.] a. évans. 
To clothe in petticoats, put petticoats on; fig. to 
treat as awoman. b. izé/r. To wear, or posiure 
in, petticoats. lence Poerttleoating vé/. st. 
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1850 Brownie Christmas Eve xxii, Let us hope That no 
worse blessing befall the Pope, Turned sick at last of to-day’s 
buffoonery, Of posturings and petticoatings. 1895 J. Wixsor 
Mississ. Basin 175 ‘Vhe Shawnees..were restless in being 
what was termed * petticoated ' by the Iroquois. 

Petticoated (petikow-téd), a [f. Perricoat 
sh. + -ED 4.) Haviag or wearing petticoats; female. 

1748 Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) VIN 49, | will contrive 
to be the man, petticoaled out, and vested in a gown and 
cassock. 1824 Miss Muirorp Piflage Ser. 1. (1863) 155 Days 
of every variety of falling weather. .too bad to admit the 
possibility that any petticoated thing. should stir out. 1820 
Scotr A/onast. xiv, Here, daine,. .is a letter from your petti- 
coated baron, the lord-priest yonder. 1859 G. Mgrenvon 
&. Fevered 1. iii. 22 A lady who..was the petticoated image 
of her admirable ancestor. 1891 — //. Nichmond xliv, She 
«.Was..in the squire’> phrase, fa petticoated parsimony 
1871 M.Cotuins 1g. 9 Merch 1. iv. 131 She wanted to 
make this .. School a petticoated Rughy. 1900 Queen 
ad Bk 1 To see a petticoated woman [cyclist] struggling 
along on a windy day. 

b. transf. aving a ‘petticoat’ or enclosing 
pendent fringe; sce Perricoat sé, 6. 

1858 Lytton Hi Aad wit! de do. xix, This petticoated divan 
suddenly closed round the painter. 1880 Bartnc-Govtn 
Mehata& sii, (v884! 169 [Lis] gilt balcony and petticuated 
dressing-table, 

C. (See pellicoat insulator, PETTICOAT 9.) 

1900 Engineesing Mag. XVX. 7534/2 They are supported 
on strong porcelain insulators, triple: petticoated. 

Petticoatery, -ie. wonce-wd. [f. Perricoat 
+-ERY (with punning allusion to coferze).] A 
pelticoated company or coterie; wearers of petli- 
coats collectively. 

1849 Blackw. Adar. LXV. 680 The whole coterie (which, 
in this instance, is an undiluted petticoatery) assembles for 
consultation. 1884 xc 22 Nov. 2532/1 Astounding both 
to the old-fashioned petticoaterie and the new-faungled 
divided skirtists, 

Pe‘tticoa tie. Se. [dim.] A little petticoat. 

1794 lhurxs Coming through the Ryei, She draiglet a' her 
petticoatie, Coming through the rye. 

Petticoatless, a. [f. Petticoat sd. + -LeEss.] 
Without a petticoal, not wearing petticoats. 

1888 Maem. Mlag. Aug. 306 The graceful curves of her 
slight, petticoatless figure. 1896 Godvy's Alag. Apr. 447/1 
Men declare that the petticoatless female has unsexed her- 
selfand has left her modesty behind. 

b. fig, Without fetaale characters. 

1892 Longmt. Mag, Aug. 435 Mamie is perhaps the best 

petticoat among Mr. Sievensun's rather petticcatless tales. 


Petticoat tails. Sc. [Origin uncertain: see 
qnot. 1325.) ‘‘lhe name given to a species of 
eake baked with butter, used as tea-bread ’ (Jamie- 
son 1825), 

2awBoo Collect. Receipis 3(Jam.) For Petticoat tails, take 
the same proportion of butter as for Short Bread. 1818 
Scott Br. Lanun, xxvi, Never had there been. .such making 
of car-cakes and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and 
petticoat-tails—delicacies little known to the present genera- 
tion, 1825 Jamieson s.v., The general idea is, that this 
kind of cake 1s denominated from its resemblance toa section 
of a petticoat. Vor a circular cake, when a smaller circle 
has been taken out of the middle, is divided into eight 
quarters. Ruta literary friend has suggested that the term 
has probably a French origin, q. peti? gas/eau, a Nittle cake. 
The old form of this word is Actit gas/e/. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. vi. (ed, 18) 247. 1887 Pall Mali G. 27 Dec. 5/2 
Yorkshire Parkin, Simmel cake, and Scotch petticoat tails 
are to be found among a host of local delicacies. ; 

Pe-tticoaty, a. [f. Petricoat sd.+-y.] Like 
or akin to a petticoat. 

2883 G. H. Boucttton in Harper's Mag. Mar. 5222 He 
wears a pair of baggy breeches. .very voluminous and petti- 
coaty, 1885 Pall Mal! G. 21 May 4 When men took to 
wearing a long. petticoaty style of coat..some of them took 
to wearing stays also, 

+Pettifactor, petifactor. Oés. rae. [app. 
= pelly factor: cf. Perty a. and Factor 3.) ?A 
legal agent who undertakes small cases. Cf. 
PETTIFOGGER, ; 

1586 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie 92 Thereby, the number of 
pleaders and petifactors be so far increased that although 
the common-wealth is wonderfully torn with the litigiousnes 
of clyents notwithstanding their purchase is not worth their 
rent, 1633 T. Nasu Quaterafo 4x How difficult a thing it 
is for a petifactor to rayse himselfe, without a great deale of 
jugling and false-dealing. 


Pettifog (petifyg),v. [app. a back- formation 
from PEeTTIFoGGER: cf. Foe v.3 and PeETTIFOGGING. ] 
1. intr, To act as a pettifogger; to plead cr 
conduct a petly case in a minor court of law; to 
practise legal chicanery; also é/vansf., to wrangle 


or quibble abant small petty poiats. 

1611 Cotcr, Chicaner, to wrangle, or pettifog it; to 
spoyle, or perplex a cause with craftie, or litigious pleading. 
1628 Wirner Brit, Remend. vu. 738 And cogge, And lie, 
and prate of Law, and pettifogge As craftily (sometimes) as 
many a one Who divers yeares hath studied Littleton. 
a 1680 Butter Rent. (1759) 11. 165 He will. .rather petty fog 
and tura common Parrcter, than be out of Employment. 
¢ 1867 Symonps in £.t/¢ (1895) 11.133 They accepted the whole, 
and were not trafficking or pettifogging about a portion. 
1895 Jiestm. Gaz. 18 June 1/3 ‘But what is this about a 
woman lifting up her voice in a Jaw-court and pleading ?’— 
‘Qh, in America you can do that in a local police-court; in 
a mayor's court women may pettifog.” 

2. frans. &. To plead @ case) with legal 


chicanery. +b. Zoosely. To take by petty larceny.” 


1759 TD. Matcer IVs. 1, 22 He pettyfogs a scrap from 
authors dead, 1858 N. Jork Triéune 23 Oct. 4/5 [He] saw 


PETTIFOGGING. 


fit. .to address to the Editor..a letter pettifogging the hard 
case of his master. 

+ Pe-ttifog, a. and sé.) Ods. 

a. adj. = Vettifogging. b. sé. = Vetlifogger. 

1647 Lanny Chr. Astrod. clyxxy. 821 That he shall have 
both the Civill and Common Lawyer and the pettifog 
AMturney against him. 1796 Cuarcorre Sun WVarchmont 
TL. 44 Fwont do this tine—you must try again, old pettifog, 

+Pettifog, 54.4 Os. Used as a paronomasia 
on petty fog = mist, and fetiifogging. 

1641 Muton J're/. Epise. 19 And thus much for this cloud 
1 catmot say rather then petty-fog of witnesses, with which 
Episcopall men would cast a mist before us. 

Pettifogger (petify-gaz). Also 6 7 pety-, 
6-9 petty-logger ; 6 petifoger, 7 dial. -voguer, 
petty foger. [Orig. sometiines as two words, 
Petty fogger, and later often hyphened, fetti-foyger, 
etc. First element Perry adj, second obscure: 
cf, Foccrr! (but this was perhaps only a shorten- 
ing of fetiy-fogeer). The general sense seeths to 
be the same as ia Pettiracror, of aboul the 
same age.] 

1. A legal practitioner of inferior status, who gets 
up or coadnets petty cases ; ¢sf. in an opprobrious 
sense, one who employs mean, sharp, cavilling 
practices; a ‘rascally attorney’. 

1564-78 Duiteyn Dial agst. Pest, (1838) 1, L knowe theim 
vene well; they are two Pettifuggers in the Lawe. 1576, 
1977 Pettie fogger [see Focaur! 1). 1984 Leseeste ss Commie, 
(t642)178 A most wicked Promoter, and wretched Petifoger, 
enriched himself by other mens ruines. isg2 Nasne /% 
Penilesse (el. 2) 6 Sergeant, Bencher, Counsilur, Atorney 
or petifoger, 1602 Carnw Corvwell 4b, The worst cou- 
ditioned and least cliented Petivoguers. 1612 DexkiR (/7¢ 
te not goad Whs. 1873 JIL. 274 We noist all carne peui- 
fuggers, and instead of gilt rapiers, hang buckram bags at 
ourgirdles. 1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks. 1351 IV. 365 A meer 
and arrant petti-tegeer, who lately was so hardy, as to lay 
aside his buckram wallet, and make himself a fool in Print. 
1746 FH. Watvonn Corr. (846) [Eo rg2 He behaved so like 
an attorney the first day, and so like a pettifogger the 
second. 1841 Macauiay Jf. //astings Ess. (1851) 623 ‘Fhe 
ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror 
of an ipumense community. 1893 Losan Wayside Jen ot. 
Nhyme Str Christapher 345, Morton of Merry Mount, That 
pettifogger from Furnival’s lun. 

tb. Sometimes app. a professional name. Oés. 

1688 R. Home Armoury iu. 63/2 Ollicers of the Palatinate 
Courts in Chester. Assizes .. ‘The Sollicitor, ‘The Petty 
Fogers. Constuble of the Castle [ete agza US. far, Neg. 
eden &eds., 5 Apr., Burficd] John Street of Shefford 
(Petty fogger). 

2. fransf, A petty practitioner in any depart- 
ment; a tyro; an empiric, pretender, 

1602 I[nRRtnc tr. Oferndoenficr’s Anat. 4x Laying open 
the Packe and Fardle of these citcumferaneous lugglers, 
and pedling Pettifogzers in Physicke 1670 Facnarn Cent, 
Clergy 22 We had much better commit bimselftoan approved+ 
of cobler or tinker,..than 10 be only a disesteemed peui- 
fogger, or empyrick in divinity. 1711 Pecxie Clid 8 215. 
41. That such petty-foggers and retailers of news and politichs 
- should pretend to teach their rulers how to govern. 

3. Natlmaking. Sce quot.and cf. Fuccenr! 3. 

1871 AS. Harvey in Ga. Nerds 610 A large proportion 
of the trade is in the hands of middlemen, called Cena ‘— 
those who truck being known as ‘petufoggers';—cach of 
whom employs a certain number of nailmakers. 

4. A local name of a fish, the rockling. 

1880-4 Day J ishes G4 Brit. & fret. 1.315 Pettifoeger aad 
éaud are said to have been two local names in Cornwall for 
sume species of Aofed/a [Rockling]. 

5. Comb., as pellifogger-like adj. 

1729 Mus. Devany in Life & Carr. 205 Jt is saucy, im- 
pertinent, unmannerly, and pettyfogger-like, to be making 
comparisons that are odious. 

Pettifoggery (petifegai). [f. prec. + -¥.] 
Pettifogging practice; legal chicanery. 

1653 Mitton //fredings 62 The last and lowest sort of thir 
arguments, that men purchas‘d not thir tithe with thir land, 
and such like pettifoggerie, I omitt, «@ 1693 Urguharis 
Rabelais wi. xxxvi, 306 Under-hand tricky ..Cavilling, Petti- 
fozgery. 1891 Athengum 28 Jan. 83 Code-making .. is 
going on with vigour in South America: and this ts not 
surprising, for the Spaniards left them a legacy of mis- 
cellancous pettifoggery. Pe 

Pettifogging (pe'tifpgin), od/. sd. [f. as 
PETTIFOG v. +-ING1.] The action of a pettifogger ; 
legal trickery; chicaaery, pettifoggery ; quibbling. 

1s80 Wotnvsaxp Treas. Fr. Tong, Chicanerfe, pety- 
fogging. 1611 Corar., Chicanerie, wrangling, pettifogging ; 
liugious or craftie pleading. 1630 RX. Johnson's Kingd. § 
Comme, 17 (France) This Chiqnanery (Petti-fogging) and 
multiplicitie of Pleaders, came first fram the Popes Court, 
when his seat was at Avignon, (as my Author saith). 165 
tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 129, 1 was forced to spend 
the greatest part of my goods in suites and pettifoggings, 
untill 1 was forced to jer my country, 1843 H. Rocers 
Ess. (1860) WI. 80 Number Ninety [Tract for the Times], 
that singular monument of logical pettifogging. 


Pettifogging (petifpgin), A//.a.  [f. as pree. 
+-1NG2,] Acting as a pettifogger or rascally 
attorney; mean, shifty, quibbling; also, pertaining 
to or eharaclerislic of pettifoggers. , 

1603 Frorio J/ontaigne uu. xxxvii, Petty-fogging Lawyer. 
1604 T. Wricnt Climact. Years (ed, 2) 12 He was..a petty- 
fogging Phisitian at his owne costs, as they be petty-fogging 
Lawyers thorow theyr owne sutes, 1649 MILton thon, 
iv, To see some store of their Friends, and in the Roman, 
not the pettifogging sense, their Clients so neer abont them. 
1673 Davoren Awédoyna 1. i, This Fiscal, who was.. an 


ignorant Advocate in Rotterdam, such as in England we 
° 


PETTIFOGULIZE. 


eall_a Petty-fogging Rogue. 1789 Sterne 7r. Shandy 1. 
xl, The character of this last man, said Dr. Slop,..seems to 
have been taken from some pettifogging lawyer amongst 
yon. 1837 Dickess Pickw. hii,‘ You are’, continued Mr. 


Pickwick,..‘a well-matched pair of meno, rascally, petti- | 
fogging robbers’. 1874 L, Srepnen Hours in Library (1892) | 


Tl. iv. 117 The pettifogging cunuing which supposes the 
gossips of labbies,.to be the embodiment of statesmanship. 

Pettifo-gulize, v. nonce-wd. [f. PeTriroccrn.] 
intr, To quibble. lence Pettifo-gulizer. 

1853 De Quincey Antobiog. Sk, Wks. 1. 59 So far frum 
seeking to ‘ pettifognlise ‘—1e. to find evasions for any 
purpose ina trickster’s minute tortuosities of construction. 
/bid. 60, 1 showed so much scrupulosity about the exact 
valne and position of his wards, as finally to draw upon my. 
self the vexations reproach of being habitually a ‘ petti- 
foguliser’. 1872 Minto Aug. Prose Lit... i77 This ‘petti- 
fogulising *. 

Pettigree, obs. form of Prnicrer, 

+ Pettilashery, -lasserie, obs, corrupt forms 
of petty LARCENY: cf, Larceny, 

1g9t Greenn Connie Catch. 1. Wks. (Grosart) X. 118 
Commonly..called pilfering or petulacerie. 1592 — Slack 
Hook's Messenger Die. NI. 10 Filching, pettilashery, and 
such trifling toyes. 1613 R. Cawuorey Zadle Alph., Pelti- 
dasserie, stealing of things of no great value. 


Pettiloon, colloq. perversion of Pantatoon. 

1858 Wayte Mercy Vilury Nege 174 Twa pair of 
flannel ‘ pettiloans’, as people call them now, thick winter 
trousers, 

Pettily (petili), ad. [f. Petty a. + -Ly 2. 
Ina petty, mean, paltry, or trivial way or manner. 

1840 Gen. P. Tuostrson fverc. (1842) V. 86 Nothing has 
heen too grandly mischievous, or too pettily vexatious, for 
their doing. 1858 M. Pattison Ass. (1889) 11. 18 We should 
rather endeavour a unity of doctrine and spirit among 
Christians than pettily insist on establishing certain cere. 
monies. 1883 STEVENSON Sifzerads Sg, (1886) 62 ‘They are 
..pettily thievish, like the English gipsies, 

Pettiness (pe'tin’s), [f Perry a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being petty; triviality, insignif- 
cance ; little-mindedness; an instanee of this, a 


petty trait; formerly, a petty or trivial object. 

1581 Muucaster Mositions ii. (1887) 6 A petie companion, 
T confesse, but till some better do deale, why may not ny 
petinesse fullwell take place? tg99 Suaks, //en. 1 1. vi. 136 
His ransome, which must proportion the losses we hane borne 
- Which in weight to re-answer, his pettinesse would bow 
vader, 1660 H. More Afyst. Gedé. vy. xv.175 These petti- 
nesses being beluw the Divine Majesty to catch at. 1845 
Browsine Piclor fgaetus ad fin, See their faces, listen to 
their prate, Partakers of their daily pettiness, 1872 Stunns 
in Menur, 1. de Coventria (Ralls) TL. Pref. 15 A mean repro- 
duction ofall the vices and of the few petlinesses of his family. 

Petting, v/.sh.: sec PET v. ' 

Petting, jfia. [f Perel + -mc2.] That 
pets. Hence Pe'ttingly a/7., in a petting manner, 

3895 Kiptinc 2nd Jungle Bk 180 ‘Aawa! Aowa!" said 
Mowgli pettingly, ‘T have killed one striped ape.’ 

Pettish (petif), @  [f. Prev s4.2 + -1sn7, 

Fut the earliest quots. precede our first example of the 
sh., and are not clearly connected with it in serse.] 

Subject to ‘pets’ or fits of offended ill humonr; 
ina pet; procecding from, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a pet; impatiently angry; peevish, ill- 
humonred, petulant; casily ‘put ont’. 

[xssa Hutort, Petyshe, fiupetuosus. 1g70 Levins Manip. 
145/44 Pétish, efrenis, tracundus.) aixgg: R. GRERNHAM 
We. (1599) 22, Lam pettish, | am vncomfortable and vaquiet 
with them, with wham T line. @ 2641 Br. Mounracu Acts & 
Alon, iv. (x642) 27a Me became pettish, wayward, frantick, 
Liondy. 1653 Scuater Civ Magis 17 The pettish 
Israelites (a people seldom if ever, pleased with God's present 
Providencies) who murmured under Moses. 1666 Perys 
Diary 6 Aug. 1 checked her, which made her mighty 
pettish. 1794 Mrs. Rapciirre Afyst. Udolphe xii, She 
received the apology with the air of a pettish girl, 1838 
Lytton Adice ut. vii, This was a very pettish speech tn 
Evelyn. 1873 q; R. Green Letfers (1go1) t. 7, 1 was..too 
weak and pettish for the rougher horse-jokes of stronger boys, 

+ Pettiship. Ods. nonce-wi, [f. PETTY a, + 
-sHiP.]  Littleness ; pettiness. 

158x Muccaster Positions xxxvili. (1887) 178 Some petie 
lowtinges .. will needes seeme fike, where their petieship 
cannot light. 

Pe'ttishly, adv. [f. Perrisn+-Ly¥2.] Ina 
peltish manner; peevishly, petulantly. 

az619 Frercuer A/ad Lover u. ii, Poorly, and pettisbly, 
ridiculously To fling away your fortune? 1762 Sterne 77. 
Shandy NV. xxxiii, He kept his fore-finger in the chapter :— 
not pettishly,—for he shut the book slowly. 2879 Miss 

fRAvDON Clov. Foot xii, ‘Drip, drip, drip’, cried Celia, 
pettishly, ‘ one of these odious Scotch mists‘. 

Pe‘ttishness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] ‘The 
quality of being pettish ; peevishness, petulance. 

1645 Ibe, Has Remedy Discontents xiv, Tosee his bounty 
contemned out of a childish pettishnesse. 178a Miss Bursev 
Cecilia ut. iti, Cecilia [was] offended at her pettishness and 
folly, 1806 Adin, Rev. VIN. 162 The. .pettishness of dis- 
appointed selfishness. 1865 Mrs, WuiTNry Gayworthys 
XXui. se 228 Her very little pettishnesses and vanities 
were like the spring breeze. 


Pettit(e, obs. forms of Petrr. 

Pettitoes (pe'titonz), 56. p£ Rarely in sing. 
Forms: a. size, 6 pettytoe, petitoe, 8-9 pettitoe; 
B. fl. 6 pettie toes, petitose, 6-7 petitoes, 7 
petti-, 7-8 petty-toes, pettytoes, 6- pettitoes. 
(Of uncertain origin; but before 1600 taken as 
Perty a. and éoes, pl. of Tox. See Note below.) 

1. The feet of a pig, esp. as an article of food; 
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| pia’s tro{ters; in earlier use the word scems to 
| have included the heart, liver, lungs, etc., not only 
of the pig, but of calves, shcep, and other animals. 

a. 2555 Dravrorp in Strype Aecl. Alen. (1721) 111, 
App. xlv. 133 Vf ye hane..halfe a Loyn of lean mutton: 
a Pygges Pettytoe, with half a dossen of grene salletts. 
1597 BE. Cookerie 53h, ‘Vhe first course at Suppers A Sallet, 
a Pigs Petitoe, powdered Beefe sliced. 2725 Brantey Kaa, 
Did. s.v. Pig's pettitoes, Take Vettitoes..cat them into 
halves, and Jet every Pettitoe be tyed up together. 

B. 1889 I. Darrelfs Exp. in iF. Hall £dis, Soc. (1887) 
218 For dressinge ye mutton, rabbettes and a pigges pettie 
toes, 1597 2nd 't. Gd. flus-wiues fewell Bj b, For a Goose 
gihluts“and_ pigges petitose. 1598 Fuori, Peducciy, all 


manner of feete, or petitoes drest to be eaten, as calues, 


sheepes, neates, or hogs feete, or pigs petitocs. 1607 Brat'- 
mont {oman /fater t. ii, Vike the Table of a countrey 
Justice,,.sprinkled over with all manner of cheap Sallads, 
sliced Beef, Giblets, and Petitoes, 1683 EF. Hooker /’/. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 56 ‘To giv the Pettitoes in alms 
wil not... satisfi for stealing the Pig. _1793 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) A. fo Pope Wks. 1812 U1. 203 Calves’ ends, Pics 
Pettitoes, perform as well. 1862 Guo. Exiot Silas Ad. x, We 
can send black puddings and pettitoes without giving thema 
flavour of our own egoism. ¢1875 M. Jewny Jodel Cookery 
79/2 When pettitoes are fried they should be first boiled. 
+b. fg. in expressions of contempt. Obs. 

1644-7 Crevetann Char. Lend, Diurn. 7 Vrereton and 

Gell; two of Mars his Petty-toes, such snivelling Cowards, 


that itis a favour to call them so. 2647 Warp Sip. Cobler | 


26 Futilous wamens phansies; which are the very pettitoes 

of infrmity, the gyblets of perquisquilian toyes, 1648 

Jesnyn Bétned Guide ic 17 renee than this petty-toes of a 

Pope can erre an haires breadth. 

2. The feet of a human being, esp. of a child; 

in quot. 1389 of an ape. 
1589 R. Harvey 77, Perc, (1860) 7 The medling Ape..did 
wedge in his pettitoes, so fast between the two clefts that he 
| stucke by the feete fora saie. 1592 Lyty A/idas ut fii, And 

you, Czelia, that would fain trip eae petitoes, 1611 

Suaxs. Went, Ziv. iv. 619. 1708 T. Warn Eng. Ref (1716) 

146 His Grace..Stood therefore up on Petty-toes, 1884 
| Sana Journ, due South 1 xxiv. (1887) 323 The osseous 
| structure of the tiny creature is yet perfect, even to the 

bones of the pettitoes, 

Jig. 1653 Gaunen /frerasp. 109 Particular congregations ; 
which are, hut as the Pettitoes or little Fingers of the 
church. 

llence + Pettitoe 7. int. (with 77) Obs., to 
dance, move about on the toes. 

1651 Ocn.sy_ sof (1665) 180 Not in prophaner Arts, like 

Popish Pigs, To pettitoe-it on the Organs diss 

(Note. /ctitoe, -toes, was in 17th c. taken hy some (e.g. 
Skinner, 1671) as = F. petite ofe (lit. ‘little goose‘) the 
giblets ofa goose, which is thns given in Cotgrave: ‘La petite 
oye, the giblets of a Guose: also, the bellie, and inwards or 
intralls, of other edible creatures.’ ‘Fhe extended sense in 
the second part of this definition is not mentioned by Littré 
(who has a number of transferred senses of a different kind), 
and it may really have been an English extension, and may 
show the actual way in which a word meaning the giblets of 
a goose was extended to the analogous parts cut off in 
dressing a pig or other animal. Among these were the fect, 
to which the pl. Jefifocs would seem naturally to point, and 
to which it may soon have been appropriated (cf. the quot, 
from Florio 1598). But if this is the history, it rmst have 
taken place within the space of a generation, since the first 
example of ‘a pyges pettytoe ‘is of 1555, and pettytoes was 
evidently ported to toes or feet by 1589. It 1s to be noted 
that Cotgr, has also ‘ Petftose [Fr.], the garbage of fowle (an 
old word)’; but this is not given by Godefroy, and may be 
some error. It may be worth inquiring whether petites was 
not orig. a simple adaption of OIL pctitéo little, petty, small 
(Florio), quasi * petties |) petty items.) 

Pettle (pet'l), « Sc. and north. dial.  [dim. 
or freq. of Per vl: see -LE.] 

1. ¢rans. To pet, fondle, indulge. 

1719 Ramsay Avs. fo /Iamilton 10 July iv, Sae roos'd 
by ane_of well-kend mettle, Nae sma‘ did my ambition 
pettle, My canker’d critics it will nettle. 1782 J. Hutton 
Tour Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., /'e¢#/e, to coax, play or toy with. 
1808 Jameson, Pet, Pettle, to fondle, to indulge, to treat 
asa pet, 818 Scott //rt. Alid?/, xviii, ‘They harle us to 
the correction-house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi’ 
bread and water, and siclike sunkets. 1882 J. WALKER 
Faunt Auld Reckic, eve. 181 Auld Scathand's muse lve 
coaxed and petted, 1889 Nicnotson Folk-Sp. E. Vorks. 77. 


2. intr. To nestle; to cuddle (see CUDDLE 7, 2). 
1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., To pettle, to cling to the 
mother's bosom asa young child, 18976 Afid- Yorks. Gloss. 
8. ve Of a lamb and a sheep together, it will be said of the 
former, that ‘it pettles with its head against the old one’. 
Pettle, var. Parrre sd,, a plough-staff, 
| | Petto (petite). [It. petvo:—L. pectus breast.) 
The breast : zz peffo (It.), in one’s own breast or 
private intention ; in contemplation ; undisclosed. 
1674 Biounr Glossogr. (ed, 4), ft Petfo (Ital.), in design, in 
the breast or thonght, and not yet put in execution. 1679 
J. Sauitu Narrat, Pop, Plot 2 They reserved them in their 
Petlo, to be made use of upon occasion, 1724 S. Sewat. 
Diary 29 Feb., Lask'd the Govr. to take a Copy of it: He 
said No, It shonld remain yet in Petto..and put it in his 
Pocket. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. sors/1 Vhere are Seven 
Cardinals still remaining in Petto, whose Names the Pope 
keeps Secret, 1772 Haslford Afere., Suppl. 18 Sept. 1/t 
Iis Majesty nominated some new Connsellors and Senators, 
declaring ..that he kept two in efto. 1845 Disraen Sybil 
iv. xiv, Great constitutional movements in petto, 
Pettrel, variant of PEITREL Oés. 


Petty (peti), ¢ (é.) Forms: 4-7 pety, 
petti, 6-7 pettie, petie, pittie, (6 peti, pyty), 
6- petty, [In late ME. fe/y; phonctic spelling, 


after Fr, pronunciation, of Petit, which finally too 
the place of the earlier form.] 


PETTY. 


+1. Small (in size or stature); below the ordinary 
or normal size. Obs, 

4393 Lanct. P. Pi. C. xvi. 84 And pouerte is a pety (2. 
petit) byng aperep nat to hus nanele. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Avia, 
foents (Percy Soc.) 45 Go pely quaier, and war where thou 
Eppee 1s92 Greene Def Conny Catch Wks. (Grosart) 
AL, 68 The Ale-wife vnles she nicke her Pots and Conny- 
catch her gnestes with stone Pottes and petty Cannes, can 
hardly paye her Brewer, a, 

2. Of small importance, inconsiderable, insignifi- 
cant, trivial ; little-minded, ‘small’. 

xg81 Mutcaster /ositions Ep. Ded. (1887) 7, 1 know your 
Maiesties pacience to Le exceeding great in verie petie 
arguments. 1582 ‘I’. Watson Centurte of Lone Kp. Ded., 
In turning out this my pettie poore flocke vpon the open 
common of the wide world. sgt Suaks, 700 Gent. Ww. i. 
52 And I [was banished] for such like petty crimes as these, 
1596 — Alerch, 1 1 i, 12 Your Argosies with portly 
saile..Do oner-peere the pettie Traffiqueis. 1597-8 Bacon 
Ess., Ex pence (Atb.) 54 Camien it is lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoupe to pettie geltings. 
2649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Aventp.u, Disc, ix. 124 Extirpate petty 
cuntosities of apparell, lodging, diet, 12666 Drvorn Aaa, 
Mirad, cexiii, His birth perhaps some petty village hides. 
2713 STEFLE Guard, No. 20 #8 Our petty animosities. 1779- 
8x Foussos 4, P., Denhauw Wks. il 81 Mast of these petty 
faults are in his first productions, 1824 W. Irvine 7. raz. 
Il. 112 Those petty evils which make prosperous men miser- 
able, 1871 R, Euwis Catautlus i 4 You of old did hald them 
Something worthy, the petty witty nothings. 1875 Watney 
Life Lang. viii, 142 It is rather petty to link such an 
element to the name of an Italian doctor. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. 1. 149 General dealers in petty wares, F 

8. Of persons or things in expressed or implied 
comparison with others: Minor, inferior; of 
secondary rank or importance; subordinate; on 
a small scale. 

Sometimes hyphened or combined with a sb. as petyhing, 
petifatconer, pettie-inne, petty-saint, petty-sphere, ac See 
esp. petty bag, petty canon, and the others mentioned in 5. 

1523 in 104 Hep. Hist, MISS. Cony App. v. 328 The 
marchant cheapell of the pittie rode [cruciftx) within the 

cathedral chirch, 1526 Pilg, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 22 
The _principall braunches, the vij gyftes of the holy goost ; 
the iiij pety braunches, the iiij cardynall vertues.  2gga in 

Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 313 Suspicions men ,.as 

shalhe thought to bee petie pickers, 1570 Foxr A. & /. 

(ed, 2) 204/2 He [Edgar) being at Chester, viii. kinges (called 

in histories Swdregud/) to wit, petykings,.or vnderkings, 

came and did homage to him. 1570 Levins Afanip, 1129/7 

Petie, secundarius. 1575 Turnery, Faiconric 354 The peti- 

falconers and novices which know not what it meaneth. 

1633 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 285 Aden and Zibyth, two 

pettie Kingdomes in Arabia, 1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch., 

Nich. H1,ccxxaiv, Now the Machine mones on euery wheele, 

And Petty-Spha:rs contribute to the whole. 1655 Futter 

Ch, Hist. wi. vi, § 14 William Wickwane, Arch- Bishop of 

Vork .. esteemed a petty-saint in that Age, 1659 Woop 

Le Mar. (O. U.S.) L273 An alehouse or pettie-inne for 

travellers, called The Checquer. 1665 Uorte Occas. Kefl. 

Iv. xvii. (1848) 268 Those petty Thefts for which Judges con- 

demn Men. 2721 Anpison Sfect. No. 7a BP 4 The Barons, 

who were then so many petty Princes, 2764 Gotosm, 7raz. 

392, 1 fly from petty tyrants ta the throne, 1831 J. W. 

Croxer in C, Papers 5 Apr., Petty shopkeepers and small 

farmers, 1879 Frovpr Cesar viii. 70 Mithridates was once 

more a petty Asiatic prince existing upon sufferance. 

tb. Letty (petit, pety-) school: school for 
litle boys [see B. 1]; a junior or preparatory 
school, So petly ( petty-) form, the junior form, 

1555-6 Louth Nec, (1891) 240 Item paide .. at suche tyme 
as the petie scole was in making, xls. [1580 FUtKE Afartiall 
Confut. w. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 163 Which -. he would 
not bave done in his petite Schoof at Winchester.) 1g90 in 
flakluyt's Voy, (igo4) V1, 361 All private and pety-schooles. 

4 WG F. Storie (MS.), Poor children taught at a petty 

school. .till they can go to Wakefield Free Schooh 1728 

Hicxes & Netson %. Nettlewedl i. ii. me was first put to 
a petty School. 1746 Brit. Afag. 112 He was placed. .near 
the Bottom of the Petty-Form, 1818 Bentnam Ch. Lug. 

116 The career. .from the petty format Eton or Westminster, 
up to the examining Chaplain's study. 

+4. repr. F. petit, in petty master = VEtit- 
MAITRE ; felly nephew, son = great-nephew, grand- 
son. Ofs, 

361r Sreep JFist. Gi, Brit, rx. xxiv. § 32 One being Petty 
Nephew, the other Grand-child of Francis the first. 2625 
Liste Du Bartas, Noe 124 Joktan, the double Pety-son of 
Sem, that is whose donble grandfather Sem was. 1907 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 200 A sort of Petty Master, that 
thinks himself very Modish, 

-§. In special collocations, as petty average: 

see quols. and AVERAGE sé,2 2; {petty boy: see 
quot.; + petty brain = BrainLeT; + petty budget, 

a small bag; applied attrib. toa lawyer; cf. peti- 
factor, pettifogcer; petty cash, small cash items 
of receipt or expenditure ; whence fet¢y cash-book ; 
+ petty coy = petty-cofton: see CoTTon sé. 7, and 
quot.; petty custom, -s, duty charged upon goods 
coming to market: see parva custuma in CUSTOM 
sb. 4; petty dancers, the Northern Lights; petty 
exchange : see quot.; + petty farm, the farming 
of the petty customs; + petty gladen, obs, name 
of Gladiolus; + petty John, asmall point; petty 
orders = minor orders: see OnDreR 56.6; petty 
pan, a sinall pan (with various local definitions) ; 
fpetty panic, Tumer’s name for Canary-grass, 
Phalaris canariensis ; petty-point Sz., some kind 
of stitch, ? = tent-stitch; petty rice = Quinoa; 
+petty watch, an old name of coast-guards; 
petty weal, a petty state, province, etc. [sug- 


PETTY. 


gested by common weal]; tpetty-world, a 
microcosm. Also Petry Bac, Petry canon, 
Pstty Captain, PETry Gop, PETTY OFFICER, q. ¥. 
as Main words; and fef/y Cape, CHAPMAN, -WOMAN, 
ConstaBLe, Juror, Junky, LARceNy, SERGEANTY, 
-TRY, SESSION, Sincies, TALLY, ‘Tite, TREASON, 
View, and names of plants, as feféy Cotton, Map- 
ber, Moret, Mucwort, MULLEIN, SPURGE, WHIN: 
for which see these sbs. 

1848 ARNouLD Afar, /asnr, in. v. (1866) IT. 829 Sinall 
charges occurring regularly in the usual course of the 
voyage ..are called “petty averages. 1865 |see AveRAGE 
$67 2], 1867 Smvtu Satlor's Word-bk., Felty average, 
smal charges borne partly by a ship, and partly hy a 
carga, such as expenses of towing, &c 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury Ww. 292/1 A *Petty Boy, or a Shoomakers petty 
Boy.. Instruments belonging to the Cordwiners Occupation: 
and are used generally for their burnishing and smoothing 
down the Stitches, and to pair pieces of Leather upon. 1668 
Cunrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat, m. Introd. 127 The 
contained [parts] are the Brain, the *Petty-brain, and the 
Marrow. ¢1550 Wyld? of Deuyll (1825) Biv, ‘Vo euery of 
these “Pety bouget men of law and Tearmers, a couple of 
Geldynges. 1834 J. Bowrine Min, Mor., Merseverance 139 
Jonas kept what is called the “petty cash in the merchant's 
counting-bouse, that is, he was charged with the payment 
of all the small sums for the ordinary expenses of the 
business. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Petty Cash-book, 
a book for entering smalt receipts and payments, 1736 
Ainswortn, “Petty coy (herb), Gaaphadium minus [app. 
meaning Filagu minima). 1442 Kolls of Parit. V.63/1 Your 
grete Customes and ‘petit Customes there. 1480 /d/c, 1838/1, 
xl li. in the pety Custume of London. 148 /éid. V1. 209/2 
Of oure petite Custume in oure Port of London. 17a3 Load. 
Gaz. No. 6151/1 An Act..for discontinuing Payment of the 
Petty-Port Customs [at Edinburgh} 1635 L. Foxr Voy. 
N. West (Hakl. Soc.) Il. 313 At clocke 12, there was 
*Pettiedancers or henbanes (as some write them) North in 
the firmament, betokening a storme, to follow within 24 
houres. 1888 A. H. Markutam in Gi. Words Feb. 1183/2 
These luminous patches occasionally seen with aurorz are, 
E think, the same so frequeatly alluded to by the old navi- 
gators as the ‘pettie dancers‘. 1682 ScarLett Axchanges 2 
This Exchange is two-fold, viz. An Exchanging of Monyes 
for Monyes, one Coyn or sort for another; and a giving of 
Money upon Exchange fora Bill, &c. The former of these 
is ‘Petty Exchange, the latter Real, 1 E. CHamBrr- 
Lavne Pres. Si. Hag. ut. wi. 384 Commissioners .. have the 
whole Charge and Management of all her Majesty's Customs, 
(the *Petty-farms excepted) in all the Ports in England, 
1601 Hotuano Pliny 11.92 The *pety Gladen or Sword- 
grasse, /ééd¢.99 In the ae of these bulbous and onion- 
rooted plants, some place the root of Cyperus, that is to 
say, of Gladiolus (f Petie-gladen, Flags, or Sword-wort). 
1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. u. ili, L have a many small 
jests, *petty Johns,as I call’hem. 1644-7 Curvetann Chan 
Lond, Diurn., etc. Poems, etc. (1677) 104 tt isa Maxim .. 
That the only way to win the Game is to play Petty Johns. 
1579 V. Acsop Melins Inguivend. uv. 291 To calf them 
li. e. Christ's institutions] the Circumstantials, the Accidents, 
the minutes, the Punctilios, and, if need be, the Petty-Juhns 
of Religion. 1727-41 Cuamsrrs Cyct. sv. Orders, The 
“petty, or minor Orders, are four: viz. those of door-keeper, 
exorcist, reader, and acolyth... Those in petty ordets may 
marry without any dispensation, 1714 Mas. MAntev Adz, 
Rivella 62 The Daughter of a poor *Petty-pan Merchant. 
1825 Jasneson, Petiie-fan, s.o white-iron mould for pastry. 
tgos Ang. Dial. Dict. Sappl., Metly pon, a small, round, 
earthenware pan in which mince-pies and other tarts are 
baked. 1562 Turner /Jerdad u. 85, | haue as yet heard no 
English name of Phalaris, but for lak of a betrer name it 
may be called “peti panik, of the likenes that it hath with the 
ryght panic. 163a in 14th Rep. flist. MSS. Comm, App. 
ut. 235 Ane waistcott of grein taffitie, wroght with *pettie- 
point. 1825 Jamieson, eétie-poiat, a particular kind of 
sewing stitch. 1858 Simmonns Dict, Trade, *Petty-rice, a 
name in Peru for the white seeds of Chenopodium guinoa, 
1374 Rolls off Parlt. 11. 314/2 De chescun Hundred des 
Countees sur la Mer sont trovez sur la garde de Mier pur 
Enemys aliens certeins gentz q'est appelle *Petti- Wacche. 
1628 Witner Brit, Remeurd. 202 Should the Common- 
wealth herself oppose These corporations .. it would scarce 
obtaine That_pow'r which could these *Petty-weales re- 
straine. 1605 Campen Xem.7 A *pettie world within himselfe. 

+B. sé. 1. A little boy at school; a boy in a 
lower form; a junlor schoolboy. Qés. 

1589 Nasue Martins Months minde To Rdr. 7 Some of 
them.. were the Petties and Punies of that schoole, whereof 
old Martin was the master. 1600 Hottano Lizy i. xliv, 
117 There were the schooles for peties kept, of reading and 
writing. 1607 Stat. in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892171 
This schole is not ordained for petties but for grammarians. 
1617 Minsueu Ductor, A Petie in his crosse rowe..an ABC 
scholler, @1670 Hacket 4éf. Williams 1. (1692) 37 Mr. 
Lainb .. came by holding fast to Fortune's middle Aaeer, 
from a schoolmaster that taught petties, to a Proctor in 
Christian Courts, 1835 Iuackeray Vezcomes iv, A junior 
-ensign being no more familiar with the Coinmander-in-Chief. 
at the Horse Guards.. than the newly-breeched infantin the 
Petties with a senior boy in a tailed-coat. 

fg. 3613 JACKSON Creed I. xiv. § 8 The School of 

hrist, in which all in this life are but ‘ parvuli’, petties or 
children. 1619 W. Sctater Zxf. 1 Thess. (1630) 26 Kuen 
of such petlics amongst vs, Papists haue taken notice so 
farre, as hy them to make our Church odious. 


2. A privy or latrine; = /ité/e-house (LITTLE @. 13). 
Widely prevalent in familiar use. 

Petty-auga, -auger, corrupt ff. Prracua. 
Petty Bag, petty-bag. és. exc. Hist. [Sce 
quot. 1658.] An office formerly belonging to the 
Common Law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
for suits for and against solieitors and officers of that 
court, and for process and proceedings by extents 
on statutes, recognizances, scire facias, to repeal 
letters patent, ete.: see also CLERK 6c, 

Vor. VEL. 


757 


1632 in Cri. 4 Times Chas. ? (1843) If. 102 Some forty 
officers more of the same court, as cursitors, filazers, petty 
bags, hanaper, &e. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Alon. 440 
Clarke of tbe Petit Bagge. 1648 C. Wacker fist. fadepend, 
1,83 Mr. Pary the Peity-bag Officé, besides 1ooo¢, formerly 
givenhim. 1654 Gataker ise. Afpol. 45 A Gentleman, one 
of the Petti-Bag, who pretended a ‘litle. 1658 Putcurs s.v., 
Clerks of the Petit bag, three officers of Chancery: who record 
the return vf all inquisitions out of every Shire, all liveries 
granted in the Court of Wards, make all Patents of Customes, 
Gaugers, Controllers, ete., each record being put in a petit 


| 


or little leather bag; whence they had the denomination of | 


Clerks of the Petit bag. 1797 Alonthly Mag. (VW. 48 The 
specification of this bridge, as enrolled in the Petty bag 
office. 1852 Dickens Steak ¢/o, i, Maces, or petty-bags, or 
privy-purses..all yawning. 1896 Scarcite-Liro Guide 21d. 
Ree. (ed. 2) latrod. 14 By Stat. tr & 12 Vict., ¢. 94. the Clerks 
of the Petty Bag were redaced tu a single Clerk, and the 
office was finally itbolished in 1889. 

+ Petty canon, pe:ttica‘non. 04s. Also 
6 petichanon, 7 peticanon, 8 petit-canon. A 
Minor Canon: see Canon? 2. 

1530 Patscr. 253/2 Pety cannon, nicaire, 146 Mere. 
Ripon (Surtees) HL 15, 1x Chauntries..the Incumbentes 
wherof be bounde to be presente in the Quere of the snide 
Churche at all the service..and be named Petichanons. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars {Camden) 71 Thei..went in to the 
pettycannons.and fowte there, 1661 J. Barnaro /’raclad. 
Ch, Eng. 25 That the Vicars, Peticanons, singing men and 
boyes, with the rest he turned into Schoilers. 1 De Foe's 
Four Gt. Brit, 1A. 136 One Dean, and seven Prebendaries 
. besides Petit-canons, Singing-men, and Choristers. 

+ Petty captain, pe:tticaptain. Ods. 
Also § pety-capteyne, 6-7 petit-capteyn, cte.: 
see Petty, Petit, Capraty. An officer below a 
eaptain; a lieutenant. Also formerly used to 
tender various ancient titles, e.¢. centurion. 

¢1qzo Lypa. Assembly of Gadts 635 As fur pety capleyns 
many mother wase, /d/d. 1093 Whyle these pety-capteynes 
susteyned thus the feelde. 1489 Caxton #aptes of A. ith 
ix. 135, Ltelle the that the pety captayne whiche ts vndre 
the captayne princypall may not godely dov this. 1526 
Tisoace Matt. xxvil. 54 When the pety Captayne. sawe 
the erth quake. 1548 /’rivy Counctl sicts (1890) IL. 1f0 
Every captain to give yearely ij"; every petit-captein xij4, 
1563 Goipinc Cxsar 11565) 30 The old teen soldiors, and 
the peticapteynes |cextariones), and those that had the 
charge of the men of armes, were sore troubled. 1586 J. 
Hooker //ist. fred. in ffolinshed 1. 95/1 Holland, pert 
Captaine to the earle of Salisbury. 1633 ‘I. Siarrorp fac. 
276. 1. i, 12 Two shillings by the day for a petty Captaine, 

Pettycoite, -cote, obs. forms of PETTIcoOAT. 

t Petty fi'dian. O6s. nouce-wd. [f. Petry a. 
+L. fd-és faith +-1an.J] One ‘of little faith’. 

1647 ‘Trapp Comm. Matt, viii. 26 O ye of little faith. Ve 
petty-fidians; tle calleth them not nullifidians, fd. xiv. 
3: Thou petty-fidian, sinall-faith: Christ chides Peter, and 
yet helps him. 


+ Petty god, pettigod. Oss. Also6 petit 
God, petigod, petti-god, etc. [f PETTY a. + 
Gop.] <A minor or inferior deity, a demigod. 


So + Pe:ttygo‘ddess, 

1581 J. Bret. d/addon's Ausw. Osor. 508 Renouncing the 
necessary helpes of pettygodds and pettygoddesses, inter- 
cesyion is made here onely voto Christ. 1g85 Fetuerstony 
tr. Calzin on Acts viii. 13 This man, whom the Samaritans 
counted a petit Gud. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1.39 
They honour those doctours and priests,..as if they were 
petie-gods. 1610 Br. Hatt Apol. Brownists xiv, The 
maiestie of Romish petti-gods.. was long agone, with Mithra 
and Serapis, exposed to the laughter of the vulgar. a 1716 
Bracwats Wes, (1723) L504 Putting up Prayers to the 
Saints departed, as to a sort of petty Gods in Heaven. 

Petty-oager, corruption of Prracua. 

Petty officer. [Petty a. 3.] 

1. generally, A minor or inferior officer. 

1577-87 HouinsHep Chron. 1. 53/2 Petie officers to oversee 
and overrule the people. 1598 Beamcc Theor. Warres 
ii. 45 ‘There be many petie officers vsed amongst vs. 1603 
Suars, Meas. for AL ww. ti, 112. 

2. sfec. An officer in the navy ee in 
rank to a non-commissioned officer in the army. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) ITE. 14, } need not 
describe to you the situation of a petit officer. 17€8 J. 
Byron Marr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 28 Tt was very hard upon 
us petty officers. 31840 R. Il. Dana Sef. Afast xx. 60 He 
bad been a petty officer on board the British frigate Dablin, 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk, Petty officer, a divisional 
seaman of the first class, ranking with a sergeaut or corporal. 

Petuis, obs. Sc. form of Pitrovs, 

Petulacerie: see PETTILASHERY. 

Petulance (pe'tizlins). [a. F. pd¢elance (1529 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. petulautia: see next and 
“ANCE. (In sense 2, influenced by petted, pettish, 
ete.)] The fact or quality of being petulant. 

1. Wanton, pert, or insolent behaviour or speech ; 
self-assertiveness ; wantonness, immodesty; sauci- 
ness, insolence; rudeness. Now rare or Obs. 

1610 B. Jonson Afasque Oberon 159 Satyts, leave your 
petulance, And go frisk about and dance. 1656 STANLY 
HHiést. Philos. vi. (1701) 243/t Behave not your self towards 
Greece Tyrannically or Loosely, for one argues Petulance, 
the other Temerity. 1728 Younc Love Fame i. 105 But time 


his fervent petulance may cool; For tho’ he is a wit, he is- 


no fool. 1791 Koswett Yohuson an. 1738 (1816) lL. 94 The 
Petulance with which obscure Scribblets. .treat_ men of the 
most respectable character and situation. 1816 J. Gircnaist 
Phitos. Etyut. 196 To repel the petulance of hollow upstart 
pretension. 1818 Scorr Aé/rt. Afidi. x, With the petulance 
of youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent elder 
sister. 
b. A petulant or saucy expression. 


PETULCOUS. 


174tin Richardson's Pamela (ed. 2) 1. Introd. 26 Naughty 
contains, in one single sigaificant petulance, twenty thousand 
inexpressible delicacies! 1851 Caruvie Sterling U. iii. (1872) 
112 At times too he could crackle with his dexterous petu- 
lances, making the air all like ucedles rouad you. ae 

2. Veevish or pettish impatience ol opposition 
or restraint; peevishness, petlishness. 

1784 Cowrer Sask 1. 456 The spleen is seldom felt where 
Flora reigns; ‘The low':ing cye, the petulance, the fiown. 
1820 W. Levinc Sé. BA. 1. 102 ‘The same weakness of mind 
that indulges absurd expectations, produces petulance in 
disappointment. 1848 W. H. Kecty tr. £. Blane’s bf isi. 
Yea VoL. 251 Chailes X.’s appearance was tranquil,..but 
the sight of a bit of tricotoured ribbon, or a slight neglect 
of etiquette, was enough to excite his petulance. 1876 J. 
Saunpers Lion mn Path iv, Wer face wore something of 
a disappointed child’s wistfulness and petulance. 

Petulancy (peti#lansi). (ad. L. fetudintia, 
n. of quality f. peteedan/-em PETULANT : see -ANCY.] 

tl. = PeTutance 1. Oéds. 

isso W. Cunsincuam Cossoxr, Glasse 38 So folishe 
(whether it sprong of petulancye, or ignorance, 1 knowe 
not) as to affirme the Heauens to be flat. 1598 Meres 
Fallad. Tantia 275b, Lasciviousnesse and petulancie in 
poettie mixt with profitable anid pleasing matters is very 
pestilent. 1604 R. Cawprny fable Aiph, Uetulancie, 
wantonnes, saucines, 1646 J. Haun f/ore Mac. 152 Pride 
and petalancy are inseparable compauions of victory. 1673 
Lady's Calé. w ti. §14 God..will not make acts of repeal 
to satishe the petulancy of a few masterless women, 1712 
Sreece Sfecé. No, 528 21 A certain lascivions Manner which 
all our young Gentlemen use in Publick, and examine our 
Eyes witha Petulancy in their own, which is a downtizht 
Affront to Modesty. £748 Cuesterr, Let, (1774 6.359 The 
frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of manners. 

= PETULANCE 2, rare. 

1712 Stree Spect. No, 370 Pr The Petulancy of a peevish 
le Yellow, who loves and hates he knows not why, is very 
excellently performed by..Mr. William Penkethman. 1884 
Texsyson Becket 1 il, Thou goest beyond thyself in 
petalancy ! 

Petulant (petivlant’, 2. (s6.) Also 7-8 erron. 
petulent. fa. F. pe(eelan? (1330 in atz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. petudint-em, pr. pple. of *petedare, dim. af 
felére to aim at, scek, quasi ‘to aim at or assail 
in jest’. In sense 3, which is not found in 1. or 
Fr., app. influenced by fedfed, pettish.] 

1. Forward or immodest in speech or beliavtour ; 
wanton, lascivious. Now raze. 

1599 Marston Sco. 1 flanie it. xi, Deride ae not, though 
Eseeme petulant To fall into thy chops. @ 1625 FLETCHER 
& Mass. Laws Candy u. i, Lave been both nurs‘d and 
train'd up to Her petolant humours, and been glad to bear 
them, 1683 TRrvon Hay to Health 277 Corrupted. amongst 
Lascivious and Petulent Men and Women, through various 
sorts of Vacleannesses, which are against God's Law. 1783 
Mattes Aatig. Chr. Ch. ii. 20 Amongst the tively, petulant, 
and licentious inhabitants of Alexandria. 1859G. Merion 
&R. Fevered VEL v. 128 The air of petulant Paes 

2. Pett: saucy; insolent; rude. Now rave. 

1605 B. Joxson Volfone ut, ii, Look, see, these petulant 
things, How they have done this! ¢161r Cuarman 
fliad x1x.27 The petulent swarm Of flies. 1650 Burwre 
Anthropomet. 256 S kind of Back-biting mockery, pro- 
ceeding from mans petulant wit and invention, 1693 
Drvoen Mise. Orig. & Progr. Satire ¥sx (Ker) 1. 23 The 
petulant sciibblers of this age. 1729 T. Cooke ales, Pro. 
bosals, ete. 124 Mr. Theobald is treated in so unhandsome, 
foolish, and petulant, a Manner, thro the Dunciad. 1849 
Macautay fist. Lng, vii. 10175 He is..as fair a mark as 
factious animosity and petulant wit could desire. 

3. Displaying peevish or pettish impatience and’ 
irritation, especially on slight occasion. 

1755 Jounson, Peevish, petalant, waspish, easily offended. 
1782 Miss Burxey Cecilia v. iii, He was grown so ill. 
huiaoured and petulant. 1830 D'Isratu Chas. /, WL 72 
Laud was petulant, passionate, and impatient of contradic. 
tion. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7ratts, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
TE. 46 The Englishman is very petulant and precise about 
his accommodation at inns, and on the road. 1874 Green 
Shord fist. viii. § 2.470 The address was met by # petulanr 
scolding from James. 1888 Hume Adme. Mrdast ii, With 
a petulant gesture she hurled the rose out of the window, 

B. sé. A petolant person (esp. in sense A. 3). 

168a Suaowen Laac. Hettches 1. Wks. 1720 [11.225 Come, 
good petulant, Mr. Chop-logick, pack up your few bouks.. 
And leave my house. 1755 J/an No. 2. 4 Can satire be too 
sharp for such petulants? 1893 T. M. Heavy in Ji¥estne, 
Gaz. 2 Nov. 2/1 Hostile journalists. .pursued Mr. Parnell 
at the outset of his Parliamentary career as a boie, a 
blunderer, and a petulant. 


Pe'tulantly, av, [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In a 
petulant manner; insolently, wantonly; pertly ; 
with peevish or petlish impatience. 

1610 Heatev St, Aug. Citie of God 1 i. (1620) 2 Those .. 
most petulantly insuliing ouer Christs seruants. 1717 
Parnet lfomer’s Batrachom. nw. Pocms (1722)88 My flow'ry 
Wreaths they petulantly spoil, And rob my chrystal Lamps of 
feeding Oil. 1838 Emerson Jlisc. Papert, Miiton Wks. 
(Bohn) Il. 300 Johnson petulantly taunts Milton with 
“great promise and small performance’. 1882 W. Coutins 
Bi. Robe ii, | am sorry | spoke so petulantly and so unfairly. 


+Petwilcous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. petudeus 
butting, wanton, frisky (f Ae¢ére to aim at, assail, 
etc.: cf. Artdcus gaping, f. Aédre to gape) + -ous.] 
Butting ; wantonly aggressive. 

1661 Cann Frat Liex iti. $13 (1665) 151 The Pape.. 
whistles him and his fellow petuleous rams in order hy 
charitable admonition. . 

So + Petu‘lcity, offensive forwardness or temerity. 

1628 T. Morton Let. to Bp. Hail in H.'s Wks. 1837 UX. 
408, Edo, therefore, much blame the petulcity of whatsoever 
autbor, that should dare to impute a Popish affection to him. 
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PETUN. 


|| Petun (p/iun, pe‘tun). O4s. Forms: 6-8 
petum, 7 pitum, 7- petun. fa. F. pea (in 
16the. also fedene’, a. Guarani pety (nasalized y, 
nearly = F. u).) | Anative South American name 
of tobacco, formerly partially in English use. 

[1547-55 tr. Captivity H. Stade 1. xxii. (Hakl. Soc.) 147 
The soothsayer..fumigates it with a herb which they eall 
Biuin.] 1577 Frampton Joyfaud News uu. 42h, Many have 
given it the name, Peta, whiche is in deede the proper 
name of the Hearbe, as they whiche haue traueiled that 
Countrey can tell, x600-14 Newe Aletamorphosis (N.), 
Petun [erron. Puten]..‘Yobacca cald, most soveraigne 
herbe approved, And nowe of every gallant greatly loved. 
1616 Sunet. & Marke. Country Farme 219 ‘Yo make 
triall of this hearbe, caused the wound of a dogge to be 
rubbed with sublimate, and thea presently after to be 
applied the juice of Petum, together with the substance and 
all. 1630 1 Taytor (Water P.) H/£s. (1630) (N.), Whereas 
the hearb (alias weed} ycleped tobacco, (alias) trinidada, 
alias, petun, alias, necocianum, a long time hath been in 
continuall use and motion. 1763 tr. Charlevoix’ Ace. Voy. 
Canada 239 (Stanf.) A sort of Petun, or wild tobaceo, grows 
everywhere in this country. [18974 Burton in Captizety 11. 
Stade (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 65 In the Brazilian tongue the 
terminal -y was pronounced mostly like the Greek ypsilnn 
and the French U._ Thus, Pity, tobacco, was phonetically 
written Betum and Pitun. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex. s. v., When 
they [the Caribs] smoked it, they called it tabaco, and when 
they snaffed it, petun.] 

Petunele. rare. (a. F. pMoncle (1555 in Iatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. pectusecul-ws, dim. of pecten a scal- 


lop.) _A small scallop-shell. 

1854 Bapuam //alfend. gz The best nidus for all kinds of 
coquillages, oysters, scallops, the petuncles (whence we 
derive our purples). 

Petune (piti#'n), v7. [a. KF. petene-r (1612 in 
Ifatz.-Darm.) to smoke tobacco, f. pe/us: see 
Petux.] drans. To spray (tobacco) with a liquid 
intended to prodnce flavour or aroma. 

rgoz in Wenstex Suppl. 

etunia (pltivnii). Bot, [mod.L. (Jussien 
1789), f. PeTUN: socalled from its close botanical 
affinity to the tobacco plant.] 

1. A genus of ornamental herbaceous plants 
(N.O. Solanacex or Atropaces) nearly allied to 
tobacco, natives of South America; they bear 
white, violet or purple, and variegated funnel- 
shaped flowers. Also, a plant or flower of this. 

1825 Curtis's Bot. Mag. LIN. 2552 Petunia My laginifiora, 
Large-flowered Petunia... Found by Commerson on the 
shores af Rio de Plata. 1846 Lixovey Veg. Aingd. 621 
Solanacez...Genera..ii. Petunia. 1862 Wuvte Mercvinne 
Good fer Nothing \\. 169 A splendid confusion of verbena, 
petunia, anemone, and caleealaria spangled with spots of 
geld. 1882 Garden 25 Nar. 202/3 ‘The Petunia, although 
a pereanial, may alsa be successfully grown as an anaual, 

. The dark violet or purple colour of the petunia. 
Also attrié. 

1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 3/1 Woollen materials..in dark 
tones of red, russet,.. violet, pansy, dahlia, petunia, &c. 1892 
Lbid, 18 June 3/3 The yoke was of petunia velvet with a 
leep frill of lace. 1894 Mestit, Gaz, 26 June 8/2 The 
Duchess wore a very rich costume of petunia and black. 

|| Petuntse (petwntsé, pitz ntsé). Also 8-9 
petunse, petuntze, g pehtuntse. [Chinese 
(Mandarin) fa?-¢us-tza, f. pat (dial. peh, fe) white, 
“ota mound, stone + -/22, a formative ending. Also 
in F. pelansé] A white earth, prepared in China 
by pulverizing and levigating a partially decom- 
posed granite, probably a mixture of kaolin with 
quartz and] felspar; used in combination with 
kaolin in the manufacture of Chinese porcelain, 
The name has also been applied to similar earths 
prepared in other countries. Also aftr 7d. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl, s.v. Porcelain, There are two 
kinds of earths..used in the composition of porcelain..the 
second, called petunse, is a plain white, but exceedingly 
fine, and soft to the touch. /éfd., For the finer porcelains, 
they use equal quantities; four parts of kaulin to six of 
petunse for moderate ones; and never less than one of 
kaulin to three of petunse, for the coarsest. 1764 CROKER 
Dict. Arts & Se. s.v. China-Ware, The preparation of 
petunse is hy pounding the stone till it be reduced toa very 
fine powder. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. xxix. 440 Felt 
spar, or petuntze, is generally opaque. 1858 Dana Alin, 
(ed. 5) 475 ‘Che petuntze (peh-tun-tsz) of the Chinese. .isa 
quartzose feldspathic rock, consisting largely of quartz. 
1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 53 The manufacture of hard 
porcelain was begun at Sevres in 1769, the quarries of 
St. Yrieix supplying both the kaolin and petuntse, 1883 
Binns Guide Wore. Porcelain Wks. 14 Petuntse is the 
decomposed granite reck found in Cornwall. Composed of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and a talcose material. 

Petuous, petwys, obs. forms of PiTEovs. 

Petwood (petwud). [Corruption of Burmese 
name &fet-wiin or pet-ewoon (Watt Diet. Econ, 
Prod. Ind. 1839).] A large timber tree, Berrya 
Ammonilla or niollis, NO. Tilfacew, found in 
Burma, Southern India, Ceylon, the Philippines ; 
also its timber, called also 7réncomalee wood, 

1866 Treas, Bot. Pewood, Berrya motlis. [1902 J. S, 
Gamete Aan, fad. Traders (ed. 2) 107 The ‘Trincomali 
Wood... Petwiia, Burm.; Halinillila, halmilla, Ciagh. 
twhenoe the specific name).] 

Pety, Petyte, obs. jorms of Perry, Petit. 

Petycioun, -cyon, obs. forms of Peritioy. 

Petygre, -grewe, -gru, obs. ff. PEpiGRER. 

Petygree, butcher’s broom: see PETTIGREE. 
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_tPetypernaunt, petyperny. 0és. Usually 
in p/. Forms (pl.): § pety(peti) perna(u)ntes, 
perneis, perneux, perneys, pernollys, pernys. 
[Derivation of second element uncertain: perh. 
fernant = prenant, pr. pple. of prendre to take.] 
A kind of pastry, app. akin to pan puff (PAIN 56.4), 

The # has often been printed as # (z) by editors, etc. 

¢1390 Form of Cury (1780) 8g ‘Vhe Pety Pernaunt [Arfated 
evuaunt} ‘ake male Marow.. powdour of Gyngur,.. datis 
mynced, raisons of corance,..& loke pat pou inake py past 
with golkes of Ayren, & pat no water come perto; and 
fourme py coffyn, and tnake up py past. ¢1430 7'wo 
Cookery-bhs, 50 Pely Pernollys...Take marow of bonys, to 
or .iij. gobettys, & cowche in pe cofynn; pan take pouder 
Gyngere, Sugre, Roysonys of coraunce,& caste a-boue [etc.}. 
Jbid, 51 Pety Pernauntes. /éi:2. 58, 59 (Bills of fare) Pety 
perneux, 61450 (bit. 74 Anter pelt pernantes, ‘Yake aad 
make thi Coffyns as hicis a-for said [ete]. ¢1460 J. RUSSELL 
Bk. Nurture 499 Kut of pe toppe of a payne puff. Also pety 
perneys be fayre and clene. dt, 748 Pety perneis may 
not be exiled. 1513 Bh. Neruynye in Badbces Bh. 271 Gelly, 
creme of almondes, + petypernys, quynces bake. 

Petzite (petsait). A/mm. [Named 1845 by 
W. Haidinger, after W. Petz, a chemist, who 
analysed it: see -1TE1 2.) Telluride of silver, 
contaiaing a variable amount of gold. 

1849 J. Nicot A/in. 477 The petzite of Haidinger is the 
same species, 1868 Dana Alin. 51 Petzite... Differs from 
hessite ia gold replacing much of the silver. .. Color between 
steel-gray and iron-black, sometimes with pavonine tarnish. 

Peucedaneous (pivsidé*nzas), @ Bot. (Ef. 
mod.L, /eucedanew,[. Peucedanum, a, Gr wevKé- 
Savoy the herb hog's fennel (f. meven pine + édavoy 
eatable, food): see -cous.] Belonging to the 
Pencedanew, a suborder of Uméelliferx, having 
the genus /excedanum for type. 

1868 in Mayne L.xpos. Lex. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen 
IV. 386 Umbelliferous plants of the peucedaneous tribe. 

Peucedanin (pivsedanin). Chen. [f Peuce- 
dan-umt (see prec.) + -iN1.] A nentral substance 
(C,.H,,0,) contained in the root of masterwort, 
Peucedanum (Imperatoria) Ostruthium, and other 
umbelliferous plants; also called imperatorin. 

B40 Penny Cyel, XVIVI sift Penecdanin, a peculiar 
principle obtained from the pJencedanuin officinale, or sea 
sulphur-wort...The name of peueedanin was given by 
Schlatter. 1 7 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V.386 Peucedanin 
crystallises in light, transparent, colourless, shining prisms. 

Peucyl (pizsil). Chen. [f. Gr meven pine + 
-yu.J An oily bydroearbon obtained fiom turpen- 
tine-oil : also called ferebelente. 

1857 Mirter Event. Chem. 1M. 442 The liquid hydro. 
chlorate has been termed hydrochlorate of peucyl. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. (VY. 387 Pency, syn, with Terebilene. 

Peuish, Peule, obs, ff. Pesvisu, PULE. 

Peulvan,-ven (pélvan). Archaeol, [Fr perl- 
gent (1837 in manlt, 1876 in Compl. Dict. Acad.), 
peulven or peunlvan (1879 in Lret. Acad.), a. 
Breton per/van (Le Pelletier 1752), dial. Quiberon 
patwen (Ernault’, f. pet? stake, pillar (= Welsh 
pawl, L, palus) + van, mutate of man appearance, 
figure, statue (Le Pelletier, Legonidec, etc.), or 
?zer, mutate of wéz stone, or ?mercly formative 
suffix (Loth, Ernault).] An upright long stone, 
an undressed stone pillar of prchistomic age; 
properly applied to those existing in Britlany. 

1861 Sin F. Patcrave Nori. & Fug. 1. 469 When will 
Druidical archzologists be convinced that menzhir and peul- 
ven, cromlech and kistvaen tell us nothing? 4859 JEePlisoNn 
Brittany xi, 182 1 would puzzle many an engineer of the 
present day to,.balance a peulvan or rocking-stone, 1889 
Grul. Anthrop. dust. XIX. 73 Aa ‘inclined dolmen’, and 
four peulvens, or small upright stones, xm. 45 to 3m, high. 

Peun, pe-une, obs. forms of PEON. 

Peur(e, obs. forms of Poor, Purr. 

Peutingerian (piftindgiriin), a. [f. proper 
name Peulenger (poitinér) +-1AN.] Of or belong- 
ing to Peutinger: in Peutingerian fable, a map on 
parchment of the military roads of the ancient 
Roman empire, supposed to be a copy of one con- 
structed abont A. D. 226. 

‘Yhis was found in the sth c. in a library at Speyer, and 
came into the possession of Konrad Peutinger of Augsburg 
(1465-1547), in whose family it remained till 1714; it Is now 
in the linperial library at Vienna. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 23 Aa ancient set of maps, 
called the Peutingerian ‘Table or map [#o¢e, found by Conrad 
Celtes, and purchased by Conrad Peutinger a burgomaster 
of Augsburg, from whom it derives its name). 1834 Lucycd. 
Brit. (ed. 7) X. 39172 The Peutiagerian ‘VaMe..forms a 
map of the world, constructed on the most singular prin- 
ciples, /dfd., The Peutingerian Table serves as a specimen 
of what were called /éincre Picta, the ‘ painted roads’ of 
the ancients, intended for the clearer direction of the march 
of their arnties. 3 

Peutral, -il, variants of Pertnen Ods. 


+Peverade. Ols. Cookery. Also 4-5 -arde; 
4 pevorat, pevrate. [app.f. ONF. perure pepper 
+-ADE.] <A sauce of which pepper was an im- 
portant ingredient : cf. PorvRaDE. 

€1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin, 25 Pevorat 
for veel and venyson, 14.. Anc. Cookery ibid. 64 Pevrate 
sause. /é:d@. 79 Moor in peverarde, or braune in peverarde. 
€1430 Two Covkery-bks. 11 Brawn en Peuerade, ¢1450 f4id. 
71 Brawne in peuferjard. 

Pevett, obs. form of Pivot. 


- PEW. 


Pew (pi#), 562 Founs: 4 puwe, 5 pywe, 
peawe, 5-7 pewe, 5-9 pue, 7 piew(e, 6- pew. 
[Late ME. puwe, pywe, pewe, app. orig. identical 
in form with OF. puye, pute, poye fem., parapet, 
balustrade, balcony:—L. podria, pl. of podrin: 
elevated place, height, also, balcony, parapet, 
balcony in the Roman theatre where the emperor 
sat, a. Gr. wodioy base, pedestal, dim. of movs, 
nod- foot. ‘The Lat. sing. podium gave OF. pui, 
pot, puz, pou, pete height, hill, mount, hillock, 
mole-hill, mod.F. pey hill, mount. But there are 
gaps alike in the form-history and sense-history 
of the word: see Aofe below.] 


+1. A raised standing-place, stall, or desk in a 
church, to enable a preacher, reader, or other offi- 
ciant to be seen and heard by the congregation ; 
ofien with defining word, as minister's pew,a pulpit, 
prayer or praying pew, reading or reader's pew, 
the desk at which the scrvice is read, a lectern, 
shriving pew, a confessional seat, a pew for penance, 
ete. Obs. 


Quot. 1470-85 is obscure; it has been suggested to mean 
a chantry chapel. 

[1470-85 Mavory Arthur xiv. iti. 644 He fande a preest 
redy at the aulter, And on the ryght syde he sawe a pewe 
elosyd with yron.] 1479 Bry Wills (Camden) 50 MM boily 
to be beryed in the pariche cherche of Euston be for the 
chaunsell dore by syde the pue. 1487-8 Rec. St. Alary at 
fll 130 tem, for naylles for pe schryvyng peawe, ob, 1529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127 Vpon y®* sondaye at bigh masse 
time..for fulfillinge of hys penance, vp was the pore soule 
set in a pew, that y* peple might wonder on him and hyre 
[sic] what he sayd. 1548 Churchw. Ace. St. Michacl, 
Cornhill in Heales Hist. Mews 1. 43 Payd to the loyner 
for takynge downe the Shryuyng pew. 1550 Baur Exg. 
Votartes u. 31 b, To laye stones of great wayghte vpon the 
roufe beames of the temple ryght over hys prayenge pewe, 
and to lete them fall spoa hen to hys vtter destruc. 
cyon. 1568 Churchw. Acc. St. Peter, Chepe in Heales 38 
Paid for ii matts for the pewe wherein Mr Parson saithe 
the service. 1640 Fuater Yosep's Coat, Christning Serni. 
170 Passe from the Font to the Ministers Pue. 1640 C. 
Harvey Synagogue xii, 1 doubt their preaching is not alwaies 
true, Whose way to th’ Pulpit’s not the reading Pue. 1641- 
1848 {see Reavtne vl.sd. 10 b). 1646 Be. Maxwett Burd. 
fssach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 264 Two always speak, the first 
from the Reader’s Desk or Pew, the other in some other 
place distant from him. 1662 B&. Com. Prayer, Connina- 
tion, The Priest shall, in the Reading-Pew or Pulpit, say: 
11549-2604 shall go into the pallet and say thus:]. 1692 
Burnet Sarum Visit, Art. in Heales Hist. Pews 1. 39 
Have you in your said Church or Chappel _a convenient 
seat or Pew for your minister to read Divine Service in? 


2. A place (often enclosed), usually raised on 
a footpace, seated for and appropriated lo certain of 
the worshippers, e.g. (in early use) for women only, 
for a great personage ( fatron’s, royal, lords, 
squive's pew) or for a family (family pez); in the 
latter case often a quadrangular enclosure or com- 


partment conlaining a number of seats. 

1393 Lanaz. P. Pé. C. vit. 144 Among wyues and wodewes 
ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in puwes, 1429-8 Acc, S?. 
Mary at t1itt67 For certeyne pavynge & mevynge of pewes 
in the cherche. 1493 W10d Wa. Wyntringhan (Lambeth), 
Et volo quod in muroad sedile vocatum anglice pewe nuper 
dicte Katerine fiat scriptura sculpta in auricalco ex opposito 
sepulturam meam., ¢1460 J. Russert 24. Wuslure 937 
Prynce or prelate .. or any aber potestate, or he entur in to 
pe churche, be it erly or late, percene all bynge for his pewe 
rat it be made preparate, bobe cosshyn, carpet, & curteyn, 
bedes & boke, forgete not that. 1479-81 Nec. St. Mary at 
Hill 100 For the inakynge of a nywe pywe. 1494-5 (did. 
21g For makyng of the pewes for the pore pepull, and j pew 
at the Northe dorre, and ij benches, and the pewes in Sent 
steven Chapell. 1496-7 J6/d. 225, xij foot of borde, elmyn, 
to knyel on In the pews. 1511 Faavan Writ ia Chou, Pref. 

, | will that my Corps be buried atwene my pewe and the 
iene awter win the qwere of the parisshe ehurche of 


\ Alhalowen of Theydon Gardon, 1517-18 in Swayne Saree 
XChurchw. Ate. 59 For the pewys thys yere xs. vd. 1529 


Worsey in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. PH. 10 Goyng this day owt 
of my pue to aS masse, your lettres... wer delyueryd ynto me, 
1sgo 1. udlow Churchw. Ace (Camden)6 Ffor whiche pewe the 
seide baylifes have awardede that the seide Richarde Lang- 
forde shalle content and paye to the Churche wardeyns.. 
the some of vis. viijd. 1572 Wills & Ino. N. C. (Surtees) 
1, 369 My bedye ta te buried w'tin the parishe churche of 
thorneton in the strett in the closyd or pew wherin I vse to 
sitt. 1625 Bacon 4paphth. Wks, 1879 I. 32871 Sir Thomas 
More. .did use; at mass, to sit in the ebancel; and his lady 
in a pew. And because the pew stood out of sight, his 
gentleman-usher..came to the lady's pew, and said‘ Madam, 
my lord is gone’, 1637 Pocktincton Alfare Chr. iv. 28 
The prophanenesse that is, and may be, comunitted in close, 
exalted Pewes, 1644 Eveiyn Diary 6 Mar., The rest of the 
congregation on formes and low stooles, but none in pewes 
as in our Churches, to their Tels disgrace, 1663-4 Prrys 
Diary 28 Feb. St. Pauls.. The Bishop of London. .sat there 
in a pew made a’ Pal ese for him by the pulpitt. «1696 
Aunrey Lives (1898) 1. 273 Under the piewes (alias hogz- 
sties) of the north side of the middle aisle. 1766 BLacksrose 
Comm, I. xxviii. 429 Pews in the church..may descend by 
custom immemorial (without any ecclesiastical concurrence) 
froin the ancestor to the heir, 1842 F. E. Pacer Atrf Alalo. 
arr Asking your consent to the removal of your pew, and the 
substitution of an open sitting ia its place. 1845 G. A. Poort 
Churches vii. 74 A man has no right, because he is rich,.. 
to perch his coronet on the top of his canopied pue. lbid. 
xiv. 143 The close-hearted worshipper in a canopied pue, 
with tables and a fire-place, behind crimson curtains, 1865 
Troiiore Belton fst. i, The squire was once more seen in 
the old family pew at church, 1904 TL. Litttenaces 11 


PEW. 


Ree. St. Mary at Hilly, Introd, Note 22 As early as 1496 
it was customary for certain parishioners to have pews 
allocated to then... There were special pews for the poor 
people, ..pews for men,..and for women. , f 
is 1653 Mitton //fredings aa Sheep oft-times sit 
the while to as little purpose of benefiting as the Sheep in 
thir Pues at Sinithfield, ? 

b. Now commonly applied to the fixed benches 
with backs, cach seating a number of worshippers 
(usually four to six or eight), with which the area 
of a church or chapel is now usually filled, except 
for the passages affording access to these seats. 

In most churches these have now superseded the earlier 
‘family pew’ (see 2); but in the earlier quotations it isoften 
uncertain which are meant 

Pew, as the place of a layman or member of the con- 
gregation, is often opposed to Auifpit: cf, c. 

163r Wrever Anc. Fun. Aton. 573 Dead bodies of the 
Nobilitie whose funeral! trophies are wasted with deuouring 
lime and. .seates or Pewes for the ‘Townesmen, made oner 
their honorable remaines, 1654 Wuittock Zooleuifa 139 
You may take away the Pewes, where all are Pulpitarians. 
1665-9 Bovte Occas. Ref. it. vi. (1848) 159 As if all that 
belongs to Ministers, and their Flocks, could be perform’d 
in the Pulpit, and the Pew. 3691 IVeesils i. 5 ‘The Neigh- 
boring Wives already slight me too, Justle to the Wall, and 
take the Upper Pew, 1706-7 Farquuar Sean Strat, i. ii, 
The Verger..Inducts me into the best Pue in the Church, 
1868 Dickens Let, fo Miss Dickens 18 Jan, It was very odd 
to see the pews cramnied full of people. 

e. transf. The people who occupy the pews, 
the worshippers or congregation ; the hearers as 


opposed to rhe preacher. 

3882 J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 74 How can we preach to 
a people unprepared to hear ?—A prepared pulpit should be 
balanced by a prepared pew. 1901 Contemp. Nev. Mat. 323 
As is the pew, so is the pulpit. ke 

+3. A raised seat or bench, for persons sitting in 
an official capacity, as judges, Iawycrs, ele.; a 
rostrum used by public speakers or by academic 
disputants, etc. ; an clevated station, ‘stump’, or 
stand for persons doing business in an exchange 
or public place ; a ‘box'in a theatre. Ods. exc. as 
transf. from 2. 

1558 Puarr “Encid vu. Tj, This was both minster, court 
and hall, Here stoode theyr offryng pewes, and many a 
slanghter downe did fall [Virgil vin. 175 Moc illis curia 
templum, Hz kacrissedes epulis]. ¢1600 /Fmon1.iv, From 
whence doe yee hale him? from the pewes of most wicked 
indges. 1600 Hottano Livy in Ixiv, 132 Duillius then.. 
cansed the Consuls to be called into their owne pues and 
seates. 3629 Wansworts /'flgr. iii. 15 Six other of their 
companions disputing three against three in two pewes one 
ouerthwart the other. 3644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feb, Oneside 
is full of pewes for the Clearkes of the Advocates, who swarme 
here [the Palais, Paris] (as onts at Westminster), @ 1661 
Hotvoav Frverad x. 187 But ne're Did silly lawyers blood 
the pew besmenr. 1668-9 Pervs Diary 15 Feb., Did get 
into the play:..bnt I sat so far IF conld not hear well, nor 
was there any pretty woman that I did see, but my wife, who 
satin my Lady Fox's pew with her, 1678 Butter //sed. 111, 
iti, 623 ‘Vo this brave Man, the Knight repairs For Counsel, 
in his Law-affairs; And found him mounted, in his Pew. 
1894 Sata London uf to Date 8o In the seventeenth centur 
.. there were shops inside the Hall [Westminster Hall] itself’; 
and scriveners bad their desks, and usurers their ‘ pews’. 

+b. éransf. Station, situation; allotted place. 

e1g00 ety Fob 555 in 26 fol, Poems 139 Ye lat me peyne 
here in a peynfull pewe, That ys a place of grete doloures. 
1607 Drxarr Auts. Confur. 1x. (1842) 72 Fhe Elisian 
Gardens.. .‘Vhe very Pallace wher Iappines her selfe main- 
taines her Court... Women! .. scarce one amongst fiue 
hundred has her pewe there. 1673 Char. Quack-Astrologer 
Biij b, Aud placing the Planets in their respective Pues. 

4, attrid,. and Contb., as pew-bench, -cushior, 
-desk, -door, -end, -holder, -keeper, -male, -opener, 
-seat, -shuller, -woman; pew-chair, + paw-dish: 
see quots.; pew-gallery,a gallery of pews; pew- 
mate, a fellow occnpant of a pew, a ‘ pewfellow’. 
Also PEWFELLOW, -RENT, etc. 

3898 Westm. Gaz. 4 June 4/2 The grave is nearly covered 
by a "pew bench. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Pew-chair, 
a seat affixed to the end of a pew so as to ocenpy 4 part of 
the aisle when seats in excess of the pew accommodation are 
required, 86a H. Maravat Vear in Sweden 11. 260 Some 
idle boy had carved his initials on the "pew-desk. 1654 
Gataker Dise. A pol. 67 Pleading for the setled and immove- 
able Font..,which the Presbyterians, he saith, have brought 
to a moveable and unsettled *Pue-dish. x4gi-a Ree. Sé. 
Mary at Hild 173 For a peyre of henges for the *pewe dore: 
1520 1121 G. Gough in Surrey Archxol, Fral. 184 My bod 
to be buried in erth at my pew dore within our Lady Chape { 
of my parish Church, 1713 Strrete Guardian No. 65 P1 
Clatering the pewdoor after them, 1874 MicktrTawatte 
Mod, Par. Churches 34 note, Eantastically-shaped *pew- 
ends. 3848 B. Wese Cont. Ecclisiol. 173 Thee was a kind 
of *pew-gallery on each side of the chancel, 1845 Ecc/e- 
stologist LV. 257 The *pue-holder may lock up his pue and 
absent bimself from Church. 1887 A. Acsotr in Gladden 
Parish Problems 70 A double organization, the communi- 
cants or spiritual body..being one, and the congregation or 
pewholders..the other or secular body. 1742 Ricuaapson 

*amela U1, 233 Where..it might be more likely seen b 
the *Pew-keepers. 1596 Coise Penelope (1880} 165 But if 
you needes will puling sit, A “pew-mate for you am I fit. 
1782 Miss Durnnv Cecitia 1x. v, To perform her promise 
with the “Pew Opener, 1853 ‘C. Beng’ Verdan?t Green t. vi, 
Seeing no beadle, or pew-opener,.to direct him to a place. 
3885 Ruskin Preterita |. 282 There was no beadle to lock 
me out of them [churches]. or *pew-shutter to shut me in. 
1810 5. Green Reformrist V.17 He, would have given the 
“pew-woman a shilling to have let him into a pew. 

[Note ‘The phonological relation of puive, prwe, perwe, 
to OF, puye, puie, offers difficulties. “For the sense, cf. 
16th c. Dutch (Brabantish) puye or gupde (which must have 
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been taken from OF.). Plantin 1573 has ‘een Puye, vn 
lien enlendé au marched, ou contre I'hostel de la ville, pour 
prockimer arrests, ou publier ordonnances'; Kilian 1599 
*Puye, puyde, podium, pulpitum, suggestus, suggestum, 
rostra, suggestus lapideus’; Hexham 1678, ‘/’wye, a lue, 
or place elevated ina Market, to Proclaim or to Cry of any 
thing’; ef. mod.Du. de Aud the front of a town-hall or other 
building. Of the L. sing. pedsuar, Du Cange gives one of 
the mediarval senses as ‘ Tecrum analectni in ecclesia, ad 
quod gradibus ascenditur’, i.c. a lectern or reading-desk in 
achurch, to which one ascends by steps; in Italian, Florio 
(1598) has ‘pagers, a hill or mounting side ofa hill, a blocke 
to get vp on horsebacke’. (So occasionally in Eng. Aoxse- 
prw = horse-block; see .V. § Q. 10th & LV. 27,8 July rgo5.) 
These point to the series of senses: base, or raised structure 
to maunt or stand on; raised place to stand on in making 
a public speech or proclamation, ‘stump’, rostrum; esp. in 
a charch, a raised lectern, reading-desk, pulpit, or the like; 
whence, pea place elevated above the floor for any 
purpose; particularly, sitting place on a raised base. But 
it is not impossible that this last sense, which seems to be 

eciliar to Eng., may have originated in that of ‘balcony, 

alustrade ' (see the Etymology), esp. if the name was first 
applied to a range of seats raised against the wall.) 


Pew, 54.2 [a. OF. peu, var. of fel, pl. peus, 
mod... prez 2 pointed stake, a large stick shod 
with iron.] A long-handled pointed prong, for 


handling fish, blubber, etc. 

3861 L.. ne Botrau Recoll. Labrador Life 29 The Fish 
are not taken out [of the seine) by hand, but Ly an instru- 
ment called ‘a pew , which is a prong with one point. 1883 
Frshertes Exhib. Catal. 197 Fish forks and pews used in 
storing and handling the catch. 4 

Pew, 3/.3 Se. [Qnomatopeic; partly cchoic, 
partly expressive of the action : ef, "Ew 2.2] 

ti. The thin cry of a bird, esp. of the kite. Ods. 

¢1470 Hrnrvson Mor, Fad. xt (frog & Mouse) xix, The 
giled..pyipand with mony pew. 1813 Douctas Buers vit 
Prof. 125 ‘Ihe soir gled quhislis loud wyth mony ane pew. 
1552 Lyxptsay JJonarche 143: Byrdis, with niony pietuons 
pew Afferitlye in the air thay flew. 

2. A fine stream of breath forced through an 
apertnre in the lips; a thin stream of air or smoke. 

1824 Mactaccarr Gallowd, Encyeé, (1876) 389 These’s nu 
a pune o’ reek in a’ the house. x8g95 Crocktrr Alen of Moss. 
flags xviii, 126 Sending up a heartsome pew of reek into 
the air, that told of the stir of breakfast. /é/f. xliv. 312 
With a pew of blue smoke, blowing from its chimney. 

3. 7o play pew: to make the slightest sound, 
utterance, or exertion. (Always with negative 
expressed or implied.) Cf. Paw sé.2 

1728 Ramsay Las? Sp. dliser xxix, He never mair play’d 
pew. 1808-18 Jamison s.v., Me canna play pew, he is 
unfit for any thing. 1819 Scott Air, Lami, xxiv, | couldna 
hae played pew upon a dry humlock, 

Pew, v.! [f. Pew 6.1] 

1, ¢rvans, To furnish or tit up with pews. 

1449 [seefewing below} 1634-5 Brereton Jraz.(Chetham 
Soc.t 81 St. Nichol-church ... as neat pewed ..as any..in 
England. 1686 in A. Laing L/adoinvs Adbey xx, (1876) 242 
It was agreed that the Kirk be pewed. 5766 Ast. Pedhaiz, 
Afass, (1898) 119 The ‘Town Has agreed on a Method ta 
Pew or Repair the Meeting House. 1861 Freeman in 
Life & Lett, (1895) 1. v. 321 The Normans are inferior to 
the Gascons in this, that they pew their charches and some- 
times lock them, 1894 .Sfraser 12 May 524/2 The.. benchers 

lastered it and pewed it and galleried it and whitewashed 
it [the Temple Church]. 

2. To shut up in or as ina pew. 

160g W. M. Alan in Moone (1857) 109 To pick a pocket, or 
pervert some honest man‘s wife he would on purpose be pued 
withall, 1831 A.rane/ner 1/1 ‘Vhe same men who were as 
willingly pewed in the parish church as their sheep were in 
night folds, 1855 Bamey Atyst’c s9 Order loftier than the 
mind of man Pews in its petty systems. 

Hence Pewed /f/.a.; Pew-ing wvé/. sb. (also 
concer, pews collectively). 

1449 in Heales //ist, Pezws 1. 33 In..makyng of pleyn 
desques & of a pleyn Radeleft and in pnying of the said 
chirch nou3t curiously but pleynly. 1454 in Zest, Vetusta 
289 To the fubrie of the Coe of Herne, viz. to make 
seats called pnyinge, x marks, 1848 B. Wess Contin. 
Eeelesiol. 77 A mostmiserable pued and galleried preaching- 
room, 1874 Micktetewalite Aled, /’ar, Churches 32 The 

ewed part of the church. 1884 J. Curttrin Contemp, Rev. 
ALVIL 113 Nothing in his [Wren's} parish churches .. 
impresses common observers more unpleasantly than the 
pewing. 

Pew, pue (pi), 7.2 [Echoic: cf Pew sd.3 1.) 
znir, To cry in a plaintive manner, as a bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxvi. (Tollem. MS), 
The kyte..whan he bungreb, he secheb his mete pewynge 
[ed. 1§3§ wepynge] with voyce of pleynynge and of mone. 
1530 Lyxoesay / est. /’apyngo 698 We sall gar cheknischeip, 
and geaslyngis pew. /érd. 763, | maye noel pew, my panes 
bene sa fell. 1549 Compt Scot. vi. 39 The chekyns began 
to pen quhen the gled guhissillit. a 1586 Stoney Arcadia 
11. (1622) 398 The birds likewise with chirps, and puing could 
Cackling, and chattering, that of [oue beseech. 

+ Pew, int. Obs. Also peugh. <An utterance 
of contempt or derision; = Poon, PHEW. 

@i6z5 Fietcuer Noble Gent. 111.1, Pew, nothing, the Jaw 
Salicke cuts him off. 1638 Forp Lady's Triaé ui, Hang 
Dutch and French,. Christians and Turks. Pew-waw, all's 
one tome! 

Pewage (pi#‘édz). Also puage. [f. Pew 52.1 
+-+AGE.) The arrangement or provision of pews; 
rent paid for a pew or pews. 

4684 J. Wank in Nichols Col’, Top. § Gen. (1836) IIT. 317 
Vor pewage, St Lionel Jenkin £1 50. 1836 Nicuous ibid. 
316 The presents or gratnities which he received in addition 
to the ‘pewage money", 1841 G. Poutsox /fist, dodderness 
II. 288 The former pewage was very ancient: two pews 
bore the inscription s590, 1842 Leclesiologist Nov. 62 The 


gitilz, ete; all of echoic origin. 


PEWIT. 


puage ofall these churches is exceeding bad. 1866 Guardian 
27, Dee. 1327/1 The incumbent, objecting. .that the services 
might damage his income, arising almost eatirely from 
‘pewage ’. 

ewdom (pizdam). [f. as prec. +-po31.] The 
system or prevalence of pews in churches; the 
condition or rank of being a pew. 

1866 Ch. & St. Rev. 24 Aug. 530 Dilapidated chancels, 
shabby altars, dreary hebdomadal services, and general 
pewdom and beadicdom. 1876 Jr. Gray & Netehdé. L143 
The seats. . where the aged poor sat, bad little dvors to them, 
to make them as itch like pews as was possible without 
giving them the full dignity of pewdom, 1888 E. J. Pars 
in Ch, Pines 30 Nov, 1044/2 The crusade against Pewdor). 

Pewee (pi'ws). U.S. and Canada, [Kcheic: 
ef. Pewit.) A name applied by some to smail 
olivaceous fly-catchers of the Family 7jrrannidx, 
and so identified with PEwit 3; by others restricted 
to the genus Confofus, as Contofus virens, the 
MWood-pewee of the United States and Canada. 

y8r0 A. Wuson in Zecats & Lit, Prose (1876) 1. 199 A 
pewee had fixed her nest on a projecting shell of the rock. 
1839-40 W. Irving HWolfre's A. (855) 19 ‘The Pe-wit, or 
Te.wee or Pln@be-hird; for he iscalled by each of these names, 
frum a fancied resemblance to the sound of his monotonots 
note. 1869 J. BurRovens in Gelary May. Aug., The com- 
mon pewee excites... pleasant emotions, both on account of its 
plaintive note and its exquisite mossy nest. 1870 LowEr 1 
Study Wind. (1886) 19 The pewee is the first bird to pipe 
te inthe morning, 1874 S. F. Baten, etc. .V, Aner. Bird's 
I]. 357 Confepus virens, Wood Pewee. 1875 Waxy Life 
Lang. vii. i120 The cuckoo and the peewee and the toucat 
were named from their notes. 1883 Cevtnry Alag. Set. 
685/21 ‘Fhe wood pewee builds an eaquisite nest. ; 

+ Pewew'e. Oés. [Echoie: cf. PEw sd.) Imi- 
tation of the plaintive ery of sonie birds, 

¢34go Horeann J/ow/al 642 ‘The Pitill and the Pype Gied 
cryand pewewe, a : 

+ Pew'fellow. Cés. [f. Pew s6.1+ Fretrow.) 
One who has a seat in the same pew; a fellow- 
worshipper; one of the saine communion, persua- 
sion, or sect; a companion, an associate. 

1524 Waisey in J. Hooker /fisé. Fred. in Folinshvd (1587) 
HH. 85/1 Ie hath plesed some of your pufcllows to report that 
1 am a professed enimie to all nobilitie, & namelie to the 
Geraldines. 1533 More Debcld. Satens Wks. 48/2 ‘The 
frere, that as he was preaching in the country, spel a poore 
wyfe of the paryshe whyspesing wyth her pewtcllow. —1§99 
W. Witkinson Conful. Familye of Joue 44h, Fayne would 
they their toyes were pewefellowes with the sacred truth cf 
God, @1600 Hlookre Keel. /'0/, 1. iv. § 10 To please their 
pew-fellows, the disciples of Novatian. 1630 Massixcir 
ficture wi. iv, Me you spend this way too much of your royal 
stock, Ere long we may be pucfellows. 1673 Lady's Cacti. 
1. v. § 48 These sit down to talk and laugh with their Pew. 
fellows [in church}. 

Pewfal (pis-ful). [fas prec. +-Fun.J As mary 
persons as will fill a pew. 

1641 E. Unare. Conan. Conclinesse 4 So many. .as there 
be Pewfulls in the Church, 

Pew-gaff (pizgief). [f Pew 30.2 + Garr sé.1] 

1884 Ksicur Dret, Mech, Suppl, Pewgaff Fishing’, a 
hook on a staff, used in handling and pitching fish. 

+ Pew-glede. O65. rare. [f. PEW 50.8 + 
GLEDE.] ‘The Kite: see GLEDE, 

1615 MarkHam Pleas. Princes v. (1635) 25 Made of a fine 
greene floxe, and the wings of..a Pew-glead. 

Pewit, peewit (piwit, pivit). Forms: a. 
6 puwit, 6-7 puet, 6-9 puit, 7-8 puett. f. 6 
pewitt, 7-S pewet, 8 pcevit, pievit, 6- pewit, 
8- peewit. [Echoic, from the cry of the bird ; ct. 
pee-weep, peesweep; alsa Flem. frewrl-voghel (Ki- 
lian), Du. Aveored (Areuré Kil.), MLG. £rz27, LG. 
Atwit, Ger. di(ejoits, diwits (Grimm), MIG, 
The original 
Eng. type was prob. (piwit), whence by stress- 
shift (prwit, prwit, pizit). Parallel names with 
initial ¢ (/eezer/, ete.) are also found both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent: cf. popular F. dfa-Aueié, 
MLG, /feit (Grimm).] 

1. A widely-diffused name of the Lapwing (J'a- 
uellus vulgaris or eristaius): the usual name in 
Scotland, and in Eng, Dial. Dict. cited as used 
fromm Northumberland to Berkshire. 

a@3sz9 Skerton J’, Sfarowe 430 Vhe culuer, the stock- 
dowue, With puwyt the lapwyng, The versycles shall syng. 
1570 Levins Afanrp. 87/34 A Puct, phalaris, lbid, 149/36 
Puit, psalaris, 161a in Naworth Heuset. Bks. (Surtees) 
2 S' George Dawiston’s man bringing 20 puetts, 1688 KR, 

OLME Armoury w._254/2 A..Pewet..in the North of 
England. .is called a Tewit, or Bastard Plover. 1725 Beav- 
Lev Fam. Dict. s.v. Spring, Vhe Snipe and Woodcock, 
Pewit, or thelike. ¢1730 Buat Letd, M. Scoél. (1818) b. 129 
The green fog or_pewit..is therein said to be the un- 
grateful bird. s82x Crare J ré/, Afiastr. V1. 121 ‘The start- 
ling peewits, as they pass, Scream joyous whirring over- 
head. 1842 Texsyson Wid! WWaterpr. 230 To come and go 
- Returning like the pewit [vie crnet]. é 

b. The thin wailing cry of this bird. 
x8xa Sporting Mag. XXX1X, 106 The shrilly sounding 
cry of Pe-wit. 1876 Smires Sc, Natur, xili, (ed. 4) 260 You 
could now hear... the pleasant Jeex? of the Lapwing. 


Bz 
2. (In full pewit gull.) ‘lhe black-headed Gull 


(Larus ridthundus): from ils cry. 

3678 Rav Willughby's Ornith. 347 The Pewit or Black- 
cap, called in some places, The Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow: 
Larus cinereus. 1686 Prot Staffordsh, 231. 1768 PENNANT 
Zool, 11.426 The Pewit Gull... lhe notes of these guils dis- 
tinguish them from any others; being like a hoarse laugh. 
1885 Swatxson Brit. Sirds 209 Puit or Peewit gull. 


PEWLESS. 


3. In U.S. A name given to various species of 
Tyrant Flycatchers, as the Common Pewit, Sayor- 
nis fusca or S. phabe, and the Black Pewit, S. 
nigricans, small birds of 6 or 7 inches long. 

1839-40 [see Pewee]. 1890 Cent. Dict. sv., ‘The common 
pewit abounds in eastern North America, 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds711 The name Pewit.. was given from the bird's 
cry, as it is in North America to one of the Tyrant-birds, 
Sayornis fusca, which is a general favourite there as a 
recognized harbinger of suminer. i 

4. Pewit's eggs, a name for certain shells. 

1776 Da Cosra Conchology 173 The sixth family is the 
Nuces seu Luliar, commonly called the /ezwil's Eggs. | 

5. Contd., as pewtt-ground, -land (poor undrained 
land), pewit-pool, etc. (where pewits breed); pewit- 
gull (see 2), 

1586 Prot Slaffordsh. 231 At which Moss they continued 
about three years, and then removed to the old pewit pool 
again. 1894 Newton Dict, Birds 710 The great Pewit-pool 
at Norbury in Staffordshire... had ceased to be occupied by 
the end of the last century. 

Pewk(e, Pewl, obs. forms of Puke, Pute. 

Pewless (piwlés), a. [f. Pew 56,1 + -Less.] 
Without pews; having no pew. 

a 1857 D. Jerrotn Jew opener Wks. 1864 IV. 233 Glancing 
coldly at his pewless brother standing in the crowded aisle. 
1874 Micktermwatre Afed. Par, Churches 29 The fashion 
for pewless churches. 1887 Anna Forurs /usulinde 236 
Ss back, in a pewless space, native dames in smothering 
veils fetc.]. 

Pewne, Pewpe, Pewre, obs. ff. Pawn sé4.!, 
Poop, Pure. 

Pew'-re:nt, The rent paid for a pew, or for 
sittings ina church. Hence Pew’-rental, Pew'- 
renter; Pew-rented, Pew'-renting adjs. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVIEL. 52/2 Pew-rents, under the 
church-building acts, are exceptions to the generat law, 
1843 Acclesfologist W.15 A fashionable pue-rented chapel. 
1872 Taumace Sera, 103 ‘Vhe building is. .antrammelled by 
the pew-rental system. /d/d. 163 Pew-renting churches and 
free churches. 1885 7'rvé/t 11 June gz9/1 Let the plates go 
round Tv take the mites of affluent pew-renters. 

Powtene, Sc. var. Puta Oés., a whore. 

Pewter (pivtes). Forms: 4-5 peutre, 4-6 
pewtre, 4-8 peuter, 4- pewter {also 5 peautyr, 
pewtyrie, 5-7 peauter, 6 pewtur, 6-7 puter, 
7-8 pewther); 4 peudur, -yr, 5 -dre, peauder, 
5-6(-gdfal.) pewder, [ME.a. OF, peutre, pcan- 
bre, peaultre, pialtre, etc. from athe. in Godef.), 
repr. an earlier *peltre = It. feltro, Sp.pedtre. In 
later OF. also espiautre, espeautre; in Vu. plauter, 
and sflauter (in Kilian, peanter, speauler), Ger. 
Spiauter, LG. spialter. The mutual relations of 
these forms and the origin of the word are un- 
ascertained : see Diez (s. v. Jedtro), Korting (s. v. 
*peltrum), Vittré, Hlatz-Darm., Franck (s. v. 
ianter), Skeat; and cf. Seetter. ‘The form 
with d ( perder) is still in dialect us>.] 

1, A grey alloy of tiu and lead, usually con- 
taining one fifth of its weight of lead, for which 
other metals are sometimes stbstituted, partly or 
entirely, in the composition of different varieties. 

Jezgz Dritron t. xvi. § 6 Qi mauveise chose vendent pur 
bone, sicum peutre pur argent ou latoun pur or.) 1370 
Bury Writs (Camden) 1 In vasis de pewtre debil. ‘ilijs. id, 
1387 in A.A. Wills (EL E.T.S.) 2 Vhe lauour of peater with 
the basyn of led. 1383-9 Adfneden Ace. (Camden) §7,j charg" 
de peudur. ¢1425 Pod. Ret. & L. Peents (1903) 31 Do thi 
licour ina vessel of peauder, or of leed, or of glas. ¢ 1450 
in Cal. Let. Bk. D. City of Lond. (1902) 202 Alle the pottis 
of peater that ye fynde not aselyd. 1952-3 fav. Ch. Goods 
Stags.in Ann, Lichfield JV. 17 A cruett of puter. 1552 
fav. Ch, Goods York, ete. (Surtees No. 97) 18, ij crewettes 
of pewder. 1602 Varcrssis (1893) 277, Whose head doth 
shine with bright hairs white as pewter, -178% PmestLev 
Corrupt. Chr UW. vi. 35 A chalice of gold, or silver, or at least 
of pewter, 1833 Hr. Martineau Aree Ages i, g The 
service of pewter made a grand display. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 952 Vhe English tradesmen distinguish -three sorts, 
which they call plate, uifle, and ley pewter; the first and 
hardest being used for plates and dishes; the second for 
beer-pots; and the ad fur larger wine measures. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ..55 A small proportion of antimony 
combined with tin forms hard pewter. 


b. Pewter utensils collectively; pewter ware. 

1573 Tusstr f//ash, (1878) 175 That pewter is neuer for 
manerly feastes, That daily doth serne so vamanetly beastes. 
1596 Suaks. Yam. Shr, 1.1. 357 Pewter and brasse, and 
all things that belongs ‘to house or house-keeping. 1596 — 
1 éfen. 1V, 1. iv. §1 Fine yeares: Berlady a lonz Lease for 
the clinking of Pewter. 1604 Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) 
Tt. og) Allthe pewther as yt standes. 1717 Ramsay Alegy 
cn Lucky Wood iv, Her_pewther glanc'd upo’ your een 
Like siller plate. 1807 Soutney &sfricila'’s Lett. Ul. 72 
We ate off pewter, a relic of old customs. 


2. +a. Applied to armour: cf. pewter coat in 5. 

1511 Beaum. & Fr. Phitaster v. iv, And every man trace 
to his home again, And bang his pewter up. 

b. A pewter pot. Also fig. 

@ 1839 Praep Poenrs (1864) 11. 233 Now drinking from the 
pewter. 1853 G. J. Cavievy Las Alorjas Il. 54 A huge 
glass mug with a handle, as big asa pewter. 1861 Hucnes 
Tom Brown at Orf- xi, Stopping in the bar to lay hands on 
several pewters full of porter. 

c. slang. A tankard or ‘ cup’ given asa prize; 
prize-money ; money. 

1842 Ecan Macheath, Pould Ycoman v. (Farmer), Hand up 
the pewter, farmer, you shall have ashare. 3873 Slang Dict. 


| peaulditre, Ut. pellvo, Pewter.) 
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Pewler,. the pots for which rowing men contend are often 
called pewters. 1888 Academy 24 Mar. 202/1 The anxiety 
for ‘ pewter ‘or prize money, which..animated our officers 
and men. 5 

+3. A pale yellow alloy of gold and silver; 
= Exnectre 1, Evectrum 2. Oés. 

Perhaps only a traditional entry in successive vocabularies, 
founded orig. on sone misunderstanding. 

€ 1425 Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 653/12 Hoc Electrunt, pewlyte. 
cwqgo Promp Fare. 3935/2 Pewtyr, metalle, efectrsest, 
secundum communent scolam, 1483 Cath, Angl. 277/2 
Pewdyr, electrust. 1553 HuLoet, Pewter, éfeefrist, or it is 
a kynde of mettall, halfe golde, halfe siluer, or parte. 

4. A polishing medium used by marble-workers, 
made by the calcination of tin. 

1875 in Kxicur Dict, Afech, 

5. atirtb, passing into adj. Made or consisting 
of pewter; also Azmorously, in pewter coat 
quot. 1584), a cuirass, coat of mail; + pewter 
language (quot. 1615), pothouse talk. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 192 Leie it in a penter disch. 
1432-3 Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 94,j pewderpot de potel. 
1gz7z2 tn Bury Urs (Camden) 113 A grett pewter basen 
1525-6 Nec. St. Mary at /lild 333 A pewtur pott for watur 
forthe preistes. 1584 Lyty Canpasge v.iii, These pewter 
coates canne neuer sitte so wel as satten duhlets. 1615 
Beatnwatt Strvappade (1878) 1 Mounsieur Bacchus, .. 
singuler Artist in pewter language. 1631-2 in Swayne 
Sarna Churchw. Ace. (1876) 316 A_quarte and a _pinte 
of pewter pottes, 1688 in Willis & Clark Camdridge 
(1886) TEE. 384 Two and twenty peauter Trencher plaits. 


(a Mortimer //ssé. (172) 1. 272 Placing a large Pewter- + 
p 


atten under the Cluster of Bees. 1816 Scort datiz. iv, 
With a pewter badge on the right arm, 1840 Dickess 
fark Redge ii, A table decorated with a white cloth, 
bright pewter flagons. 1894 Daily Mews 10 Feb. 5/2 The 
old famitiar pewter pot is disappearing from london public. 
houses, and its place is being taken by the Continental glass. 

B. Comb., as pewler-maker, -making; pewter - 
buttoned, -like, -topped adjs.; pewter-carrier, onc 
who serves in an alc-house, a potman; pewter- 
eas2, a case for holding pewter utensils; pewter- 
mill, a Iapidary’s wheel made of pewter, used 
with rotten-stone and water for polishing gems 
of mediuin hardness (amethyst, agate, corelian) ; 
pewter-solder, soft solder, of similar composition 
to pewter, but containing a greater proportion of 

dead. Also PEWTERWORT. 

1779-81 Jounxson 2. 2, Drydew TEE ro It haunts me 
worse than a “pewler-buttoned serjeant does a decayed 
cit. 1833 Marevat 2. Simple ii, 1 say, you “pewter-carrier, 
bring ws another pint of ale, 1789 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 


2t4/r ‘The fluid passed from the bell to the “pewter-case, ~ 


and spent its farce there. 
38 Leguings formed of a *pewterlike metal. 1903 S¢irding 
Nat. fist, & Archrol, Soe.22 Robert was a *pewteranaker. 


1874 Boureue Aris & Arn. ii | 


1888 Hastuck Model Augin. Handyék, 138 Using ordinary 


‘soft’ or “pewter solder for uniting surfaces that are already 
tinned. 1891 all Mat: G, 29 Oct. 2/2 Shouting and gesticu- 
lating, in front of the long, *pewter-topped barrier. 

Pewterer (pié‘tora:). Forms: 4 peautrer, 
5 pewtrer(e, -tererc, 5-6 peuterer, 6 pewtrer, 
peauterer, (7 peatterer), 8 Sc. peudrar, peu- 
therer, 6- pewterer. [MIE. feantrer, in Al’. 
peautrer = OF, feautrier (1300 in Godel), peani- 
trier = Mt peltraio, peltrara (:—*feltiarto), f. OF. 
A worker in 
pewter; one who makes pewter uiensils. 

1348 in Riley Aven. Lonel, (1868) 244 [Stephen Eestraunge 
and John Syward,} Peautrers. 1408 Rod/s of Pardi. ILL. 
519/2 Peuterers, c1440 Promp, Pare. 395/2 Pewtrere, electu- 
arinus, vel stannarins, 1§03 Act 19 Hen. Vil, c.6 The 
Pewterers and Brasiers of the Cities of London and York. 
tszgo Patscr. 253/2 Pewtrer, potiter destain, peavltricr. 
1597 SHAKS. 2 Wes IV, vu. ai 28: Hee shall charge you, 
and discharge you, with the motion cf a Pewterers Hammer. 
1650 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech, xx. 146 We caus'd a 
skilful Pewterer..to close it up..with Soder. 1839 Une 
Dict, Arts 120 Bismuth, with tin, forms a compound more 
elastic aod sonorous than the tin itself, and ts therefore 
frequently added to it by the pewterers. 

Pewternel, ohs. varlant of PETRONEL. 

Pewterwort (pis ta:won). Herd. [f. Pewrer 
+ Wort.] A name given to the plant £Lywisetum 
Ayemale on account of its use in polishing pewter 
and otlier utensils. 

aso Geraruk /feréal 1. cecexlii. 958 Italian rushie ITorse 
tale... Women..scowre their pewter and wooden things of 
the kitchen therewith,..and thereupon some of our huswines 
do call it Pewterwoort. 1657 W. Corrs Adam in filer 
xxxtib ithe rougher kind hereof, called in English Shave- 
grass,.-hath been by some of them called Pewterwort. 
1883 Jrrrertes in Longe. Slag. June 195 On the moist 
banks jointed pewterwort. 

Pewtery (pid tari), 56. rare. [f. Pewter + -y.] 
a. Pewter utensils collectively. b. An apartment 
in a house, in which the pewter is kept. 

1645 Jnv. of Kimbolton in Dk, Manchester Cri, 4 Soc. 
Eliz. to Anne (1864) 1.374 Pewtery. 1864 Dx. Manciester 
bid, VL. 368 There js an array of pewtery which suggests an 
idea of a spectacle next in brilliancy to a silversmith’s. 
Jbid. 373 Seven dozen of trenchers in the pantry, and the 
pewter chargers and dishes in the Pewtery. 

Pew'tery,¢. [f£Pewrer+-y.] Ofthe nature 
of, or characteristic of, pewter. 1864 in Weaster. 

Pewtrell, variant of VrITREL Oés. 

Pewy (pitti), a. f/unting slang. [f. Pew sé.t 
+ -¥.] Of country: Divided into small enclosures 
by fences, as a church is into pews. 
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3828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 359 The largest portion of our 
Eastern sportsmen .. would prove cock-lails in a pewey and 
stiff country. 1885 Daftly Zed. 11 Dec. (Farmer), Sixty or 
seventy years since the fences were stronger, the enclosures 
smaller, the country more pewy. 

Pex, obs. variant of Pax: cf. peax, PEACE. 

+Pexity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pfexitis, {. 
pex-us, lit. combed, hence, having the nap on it.] 

3668 Prittirs, Pexi/y, the roughnesse of the web. 

+ Pey, Peyae, obs. forms of Pay, Peat, 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 831 They call this Deuill 
Peyae, with whom the inen hane often conference. 

Peyce, variant of PEise Ods.; obs. f. Piece. 

Peyckes, Peyer, obs. ff, Pickax, Pair sé. 

Peyerian (piieriin), a4. Avat. [f. proper 
name Jer: see below + -IAN.] Of, pertaining 
to, or named after the Swiss anatomist Johann 
Konrad Peyer (1653-1712): as the Peyertax (or 
Peyer's) glands or patches, groups of follicles 
in the wall of the small intestine. 

1799 Hoorrr Med. Dict. Pryer's glands, the glands of 
the intestines. See Bruzner's edands. 1831 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) Vt. 8:6/2 Peyerian glands. 31885 Kerein Aficro- 
Organisms 86 tn the inflamed Peyer's glands, in the mesen- 
teric glands, larynx, and lungs of patients dead of typhoid 
fever. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peyerian 
Peyet: sce Pret. Peyl(l, obs. Sc. f. Peer sé.! 

Peyn(e, obs. f. Paix. Peyneyes, obs. pl. of 
Penny, Peyni, Peynim, -yme: see Paveny, 
Payrsisx. Peynt, etc., obs. ff. Part, etc. Peyr, 
obs. f, Pair, Pan sd. and v. 

Peys, obs. f. Peace ; obs. Sc. pl. of Pee 56.1 

Peysan, -a(u)jnt, obs. ff. Peasant, Peisant. 

Peyse, peyss(e, obs. ff. Peise, Peace, Piece. 

Peyssant, var. PusANE Oés. 

Peytral, -el(le, variants of Pritrer Oés. 

Peyvee, Peyze, obs. forms of Pavie, PEISE. 

Pezant, obs, foim of Peasant. 

+ Pezantic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. pezant, 
PEASANT + -1¢.]) Of the character of a peasant; 
boorish, clownish. : 

1613 Str E. Hoy Counlersnarte 66 To defile my fingers 
with such a Pezantiqne Fugitiue, who is ashamed of his 
Fathers name. 

+ Peze, obs. form of PeiseE v.,to weigh, balauce. 

1595 Alcitia (1879) 29 Twixt Hope, and Feare in doubtfull 
ballance pezed. ' 

|) Peziza (pizai-zi). Bot. [mod.L. (Dillenins) ; 
cf. L. peetea or fezita, f. Gr. wétts a stalkless 
mushroom.] A large genus of discomycetous 
fungi, of cup-like or saucet-hke shape, and often 
of brilliant colour, growing on the ground or on 
decaying wood, ctc.; various species are called 
cup-mushroons, fairy cups, ete. 

[1623 Cockrram, Pezife, a Mushrompe. 1706 Puicurs, 
Pezica, a sort of Mushicon.) 1861 Miss Pratt lower, 22. 
TL. 55 he yellow hairy sessile Peziza, 1887 W. Puitiirs 
Brit. Discomycetes 126 This beautiful little peziza adheres 
by a claw at the base to the putrid stems of decayed plant~ 
in moist places near rills of water. gid aes tn its young 
state it is truly Peziza-like, and very beantifal. 

Hence Pezi-ziform (erro. -eform), Pezi-zoid 
adjs., of the form of or resembling a Feziza. 

1857 BerKketey CryAlog. Bot. 199 A_pezizeeform body 
figured by Greville, 1887 W. Puiturs Brit, Discomy cetes 
17 Pileus deflexed even from the first, not pezizoide. 

Pezle mezle, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

Pezo, Pezzant, obs. forms of Peso, Peasant. 

Pfaffian (pfefiin), 2. and sb. Alath. [f. proper 
name Laff (see below) + -1AN.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to, discnssed by, or named 
after, the German mathematician Johann Friedrich 
Pfaff (1765-1825): applied to certain differential 
equations, cte. b. sé, Name given by Cayley to 
a species of function occurring in I'faff's investiga- 
tion of differential equations. 

182 Caviey Coll, Alath, Papers W1.19 The permatants of 
this class (from their connexion with the researches of Pfaff 
on differential equations) I shall term ‘Pfaffians’. 1860 
léid. IV. 600 A skew symmetrical deterininant of any even 
order is the square of a Pfaffian. 

+Pfalzgrave =Patscrave; hence ¢ Pfalzgra- 
viata, a (German) palatinate. . 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 197 The town..is the 
origin of the Pfalzgraviate of Swabia. 

(Pfennig, -ing (pfenig, -in). Forms: 6 
phenyng, penning, 6-7 phenning, 7-8 pfening, 
8 phen(n)ig, 7- pfenning, 9 pfenvig: see also 
Fennin. (Ger. pferiig, ONG. pfenning:—W Ger. 
*pani(n)g, whence Eng. Penny.} A small copper 
coin of Germany, formerly of varying value, now 
the hundredth part of a mark (see MARK 56.2 4b), 
or about 4 of an English penny, 

1847 Booranr énuirod, Knowl, xiv. (1870) 161 They haue 
Norkyns, Halardes, Phenyngs, Crocherds, Stivers, and halfe 
styners. 1575 Brief Disc. Troubles Frankford (1846) 157 
Thirteene not Dalers but hallers or phenninges. 1617 Mony- 
son Jtin, 1. 287 At Nurnberg.,two haller make one 
pfenning, fine pfening make onefinfer. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 196 A small copper-piece, whose real worth 
was scarce a pfening, went for a dollar silver-money, which 
is equat to half a German rix-dollar, 1897 Ouipa Avassa- 
venes xxxix, Yon haven't gol a pfennig to spend, 
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H, a consonantal digraph, having usnally the 
phonetic valne of F. It was the combina- 
tion used by the Romans to represent the Greek 
letter, ¢ orp, named #7, PAI. This letter, cognate 
with Skr. 64 (and so with Germanic 6), was in early 
Greek written MH, and was a real aspirated 7; it 
was subsequently often written Tl, a, and had 
then prob, nearly the same sound as German /y/; 
but by the seeond century B.c. it had sunk into a 
simple sound, prob, the 67/aéza/ spirant (the sound 
made in blowing through the lips). As the 
Koman F was dentilabial, like mod, Eng. /, the 
Romans in earlier times represented the Greek & 
not by F, but by PIT; in the time of the Emperor 
Severus, however, the two began to be confused, 
and from ¢ 400 were treated as identical. Hence 
in late popular and medieval Latin, and in the 
Romanic languages, / was often substituted, as it 
is now regularly in Italian and Spanish (e.g. 
fantasia, filosofia, Filippo, fotografico). This was 
also the case to a great extent in Old French, and 
in Old and early Middle English (see Puantses, 
Paruistee, PHANTOM, PHEASANT); but here, under 
the influence of the Latin forms, most words so 
written were subsequently altered back to #4, the 
preponderance of which is particularly notable in 
Gower. J:xceptionally the # remains in mod. 
Eng., as in fancy (= phantasy), fantastic. Yn all 
modern words of Greek derivation (e. g. in phano-, 
philo-, phospho-, photo-, phyto-) ph is alone found, 
ine consequence of these conditions was that in the 15th, 
6th, and 17the., 64 was frequently substituted for 7 in 
words not of Greck origin, esp. in words that were some- 
what rare, the scribes apparently taking #4 as a more 
learned, and thus presumably more correct, spelling. Many 
instances of this will he found under F, and among the 
cross-references given below, as in phalucco, phan, pane, 
phang, pharman, phitaser, phithorse, philimot, etc. This 
spelling is often retained in pitlabeg = filiteg, and in 
certain interjections, phew ! pho! phoo! where perhaps it 
may have been adopted to express the simple bi-labial 
(lip-breath ')} consonant ithe sound made in blowing) as 
distinct from the labio-dental 7 Modern phonologists, e.g. 
Mr. A. J. Eltis in his ‘Palzotype'’, have used gf as the 
symbol of the bi-labial soond. Greek had the initial com- 
hination $8-, in Roman spelling s47h-. This was difficult 
for the Romanic nations, and in the only early word of this 
class, fAthisicus, was reduced to Pht, th, or simple 2. See 
Purnisic, ete, In mod, F, words in p4¢# are aow normally 
pronounced /#-; in Eng. the gé is generally mute and the 
4 prononnced; but in scientific words many scholars pro- 
nounce fh-,a combination which is quite as easy as sf- in 
sphere. 

Ph (pronounced f) is also used to represent Hebrew 3 
(without dagesh), and even initial 8 (according to the 
Masoretic pointing, with dagesh) in proper names which 
have come to us throngh a Greek form with ®: sce Puakaon, 
Pauasting, Serapn, In the Roman spelling of Indian 
languages JA represents the true aspirated (Gof Sanskrit), 
and this is occasionally the origin of 44 in alicn words: cf, 


PHULKARI. 

Phacellate (fiselét), a. Zoo/, [f. mod.L. 
Phacellus, pl. -i, ad. Gr. ¢dxedos bundle + -are 2] 
Having phacel/e or groups of filaments within the 
central gastric cavity, as certain Hydrozoa, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Phacocheare (fi'k’kie1), Zool, Also -chere. 
[=F. phacochére (Littré), ad. mod.L. phacocherus, 
f. Gr. paxds lentil, wart + xoipos pig.] A wart-hog. 

1842 Penny Cycl, XXIII. 246/2 In the locomotive organs 
the trne hogs and the Phacochceres bear the greatest re- 
semblance to each other. 1849 S&. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 
Ml, 85 The range of the Sonth African phacochcere, or 
Vlacke Vark, does not appear to be precisely determined. 

So Phacoche‘rid (-eher-), an animal of the 
family /hacocharide; Phacocherine (-cher-) 
a., belonging to the family Phacocharide ; Phaco- 
che roid a.= phacocherine ; sb, = phacocherid. 

In modern Dictionaries. 

Phacocyat (faekdsist). Zot. Also phako-. 
[ad. mod.L. phacocysté, {. Gr. paxds lentil + edarts 
Cysr.] The lenticnlar nncleus of a cell. 

1835 LinpLey fatrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 234 Each cell con- 
tains two phakocysts. 1858 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Phacocyst. 

Phacoid (fakoid), @. rare,  [ad. mod.L. 
phacoidés (applied by Vesalins to the erystalline 
lens), in F. phacoide, £. Gr. paxds lentil: see -or.] 
Lentil-shaped. Hence Phaeoi-doseope = Puaco- 
8COPE. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex., Phacofdes, sesembling a lentil 
in shape: phacoid. 1864 tr. Donders’ Anom, Acconm, Eye 
Note 16, I have given to it in this form the name of phacoido- 
scope, which word fully expresses its object. 


hacolite (fo'kdlait). Avvn. Also phako-. 
[ad. Ger. phakolit (Breithaupt), f. Gr. paxds lentil 
+ Ai@os stone.] A colourless variety of CHABAZITE, 
occurring in crystals of lenticular form. 

1843 Porttock Geol. 219 Levyne (? Phakolite} ocenrs in 
double six-sided prisms, 1880 Academy 21 Aug. 139/1 The 
occurrence of the zeolites, phacolite, and phillipsite, in 
cavities of basaltic rocks containing liquid. 

Phacometer (fakgméta:). In quots. phako-. 
[mod. f. Gr. pasd-s lentil, lens + -weTER.J An 
instrument for measuring the power of lenses. 

VoL. VII. 
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1876 Catal. Sei. App. S. Kens. 117. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Phakometer. 

Phacoscope (fe'kdskoup), Also phako-. 
[mod. f. as prec. + -scope.] An apparatus for 
observing the changes in form of the crystalline 
lens of the eye in accommodation to objects at 
different distances. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. F 

Pheacian (f7rfan). [f. L. Pheacia, Gr. 
fainia, the isle of Scheria (Corcyra) +-Ax.] One 
of the inhabitants of Scheria, noted for their luxury; 
hence (= L. Phaax, Horace), a gourmand. 

1788 Lempritre Classicad Dict, (1826) 510/2 The Pheacians 
+-were naturally dull, effeminate, and so affectatious, that 
the ancients gave them the name of parasites, 1899 Speaker 
28 Oct. 85/1 Ile was a bon vivant, declined into a fat 
Phaeacian..and latterly did nothing. 

Pheism ({fFiz’m). Biol, [f. Gr. gar-és dusky 
+-18M.] A dusky or dark variety of coloration, 
which falls short of melanism. 

1891 dthenxum 12 Dec. 804/3 Mr. Jenner-Weir exhibited 
two dark specimens of Zygana mines .. [he] expressed an 
opinion that the specimens were not representatives of 
complete melanism, and suggested that the word ‘ phivism* 
«would be a correct word to apply to this and similar 
departures from the normal coloration of a species. 1899 
Cambr, Nat. Hist. VV. 337. ; 

Phenigm, erron. spelling of Panic Ods. 
Phesnocarpous (finoki-ipas), a, Bot. rare—°. 
[mod. f. Gr. gaivo- showing + xopmés fruit + -ovs.] 
‘Bearing a frit which has no adhesion with sur- 
rounding parts’ (Zreas. Lot. 1865). 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phenocarpus ..phenocarpous. 
Phenogam, phe- (findyem). Lo, [f. mod. 
L. phanogama, sc. vegetabitia (Willdenow 1804), 
or phenogame (sc. Plante), {, Gr. pawe- showing 
+ydpos marriage, sexual union; in Ger. phano- 
gamen sb, pl. (RKudolphi 1807).] A flowering 
plant; = PHANERoGAM. So Pheenoga'mian, 
Pheenoga‘mic (phe-) adjs. = PHANEROGAMIC; 
Pheeno'gamous a. (the earliest word of the group), 
producing flowers, flowering ; =PHANEROGAMOUS. 
1846 Linpcteyv Veg. Kugd. Pref. 17 The substitution of the 
words Monocotyledons,.. Cryptogams, *Pha:nogams, etc., 
for Monocotyledones,. .Cryptogamz, Phaenogamz:, &c. 1857 
Berrerey Cryptog. Bot. § 8.13 ‘Vie word Phasnogams is 
very generally used asa collective term for flowering plants. 
1828-32 Weusrer, */’Aenogamian, having the essential 
organs of frnctification visible. 1841 Doucuas in /’roc. Berw. 
Nai. Clué 1,249 Additions to the *phenogamic Flora of the 
district. 1814 R. Brown Sot, Terra Austrad. 4 *Phxno- 
gamous plants. 1821 S. F. Grav Vat. Arr. Brit, PLA. 43 
Phenoganions..the sexual organs ey distinct and visible. 
1830 Sir W. Hooxer (¢f#/e) British Flora, comprising the 
Phenogamons, or Flowering Plants, and Ferns, 1885 
Goovate PAysiol. Bot. (1892) 3 Division of the vegetable 
Kingdom ., into.. Phaenogamous (or Phanerogamons) or 
Flowering, and Cryptogamous or Flowerless Plants. 


Phenology, Phenomenon: see Pueno-. 

Phenozygous ({tnp'zigas),@. Anthropol, Also 
pheno-. [mod. f. Gr. gaivo- showing + (uydva 
joining +-ous.] Of a skull: Having the zygo- 
matic arelies visible from immediately above the 
centre ; of n person: having sucha skull. 

1878 Bartiey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. nu. iii. 288 When the 
angle is positive, the zygomatic arches are called pheno- 
azygous. 1888 Frnl. clnthrop. fust, Aug. 7 Vhe male is dis- 
tiactly phanozygous, hut the female is not. 

Pheodarian (fijodé-riin), a. and 56. Zool. 
[f mod.L. Pheddiria neut. pl. (Haeckel), f. 
pheodium, £. patos dusky + -oditem (see -ODE).] 

a. adj, Belonging to the Phwodaria, a division 
of Radiolarinns characterized by a mass of dark 
pigment ( pheodivnt), containing rounded granules 
( pheodel/e), surrounding the central cnpsule. b. 
sé. A radiolarian of this division. 

{1880 Nature KXI. 4530/1 The extra-capsnlar-soft sub- 
stance of all Phaodaria is distinguished by..the mass of 
Phzeodella or ‘dark pigment granules’ which it contains. ] 
1888 Ro.teston & Jackson Anim, Life 875 The spicules 
being..disposed..radially only in the Phacodarian family 
Aulocanthida. 1900 Frud. Quekett Micros, Club Apr. 265 


The central capsuie is generally almost entirely imbedded 
in the phaodinm. 

Phzophyll (ffl). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. dads 
dusky + puAAoy leaf: after CHLonoPHYLL.] Name 
proposed for the brown colouring-matter, com- 
posed of phycophein and phycoxanthin, found in 
sea-weeds of the orders Fucacew and Pheosporex. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pheophyll, the 
brown colouring-matter of the Fucoidez; also called 
Phyllophzin, 

Phaeton (ftgn, fa-ton).  [a. Gr. paééay shin- 
ing, used in Gr. mythology as proper name of the 
son of Helios and Clymene, famous for his unlucky 
driving of the sun-chariot.] 

ti. allustvely. A rash or adventorous charioteer 
like Phaethon; any charioteer; something that, 
like Phaethon, sets the world on fire. 

1593 Nasuz Four Lett, Confut. Wks. (Grosart) If. 242 
That hee shonld talke of gnashing of teeth, yong Phaetons, 
yong Icari, yong Chorebi, young Babingtons. 1629 Leather 
13 Eneric priuate Gentleman now is a PAeton, and mnst 
hnrrie with his thundring Caroch along the Streetes. 
Warson Body of Div, 862 Sin is the Phaeton that sets the 


] 
| 


PHAGOCYTE. 


World on Fire. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XVI1.o4 Uf the hackney- 
man should grumble, ] fear ont Phaeton must tumble. 

2. A species of four-wheeled open earriage, of 
light construction; usually drawn by a pair of 
horses, and with one or (now generally) two seats 
facing forward ; but applied to carriages variously 
modihed and distinguished as Sranhofe, A/ail, 
Park, Dog-cart, Pony phacton, ete. 

[1735 Machines approuvées par UAcad. Se. VU. 3 Chaise 
de Poste dont on peut faire un Phaeton.] 1742 Vouxc At. 
24h, v. 819 Like Nero,..drives his phaeton, in female cuise. 
1747 Miss Vannor Left, to Mis Carter 18 Aug. (1809) I. 
201 A fashionable post chaise or phacton. 1794 Fevton 
Carriages (1801) UL. 68 The sizes and constructions of (hae- 
tons are more various than any other description of carriages. 
1844 dict 7 4 8 Mier. c. gt Sched., Every horse .. drawing 
any coach,. . baronche, chaise, phacton, vis-a-1is, calash. 1872 
Brack (fit/e) Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 1880 Ms. 
Forrestur Hay vy }. 11.16 Are you going to drive your 
phaetoa this afternoon? q a 

+8. Aname for the planet Jupiter. (Soin French.) 

1631 Wippowrs Naé. Mhilos.11 Jupiter is a bright Planet 
. being neere the earth, of which he is called Vhacton. 

4. attrib, and Come. 

1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pare. wv. (1713) 125 Fancy gets 
the ascendant, and Phacton-like, drives on furionsly and 
inconsistently. 1883 Standard 7 Feb. 2/5 The carriage was 
described as a phacton-wagonette. ' ; 

Hence Phaetonee‘r [cf. chariofcer], the driver of 
aphacton; Phaet(h)o‘nian = sense 1; Phaetho-nic, 
+ Phacthornical, + Phaetho‘ntal, Phnetho ntic, 
+ Phaethontical a//s., belonging to, charactcristic 
of, or resembling, Phacthon (sce etymology above). 

1890 Sat, Rev. 23 Aug. 244 1 «A merry time bad our 
‘phactonecr, 1784 Macneie Poet, Wks. 11812) 1. 69 Nu 
female *hactonians then Surpassed the boldest of our men 
In gesture, look and straddle. 1708 Fré#. sipolle No.7. 2f2 
Or would'’st with *Phaetonick Pride, Within the Solar 
Chariot Ride? ¢1630 Risvon Stay, Deven § 45 (810: 52 
Which "pha:thonieal fact of his deserves the name of Nody. 
2649 Drum. or Hawtin. é'ecurs Wks. 11711) 37 Po burns 
no more with *Phaetomtal fire. 1658 J. Joxes tr. Ovid's 
dis ut Ded., How *Phaetontick spirits break their necks. 
1829 Lame fc. 20 Gilman Dec., | fear their steed, bred out of 
the wind without father. .hot, phaetontic. 1630 A. Fohason's 
Kiagd. & Commi. 509 Achmat..is left at this present to 
manage the Horses of this *Phaétonticall Chariot. 

|Phagedzuna,-euna ({adzidrna, feg?-). Path. 
Also 7 evron. phagndena. [l.., a. Gr. gayédaura 
an enting ulcer, cancer, f. payeiy to cat, devour.] 
An eating sore; an ulcer that spreads and corrodes 
the neighbouring parts; spreading erosion oceur- 
ting in an ulcer or sore, 

1657 Paysical Dict, Phagadena, a running canker or 
pock. 1676 Wiseman Stogery uu. x. 193 Phaged.end,. .is 
an Ulcer with swelled Lips, that eats the (lest and neigh. 
bouring Parts in the bottome and edges of the Ulcer. 1891 
Lancet 4 Oct. 751 Formerly diseases peculiar to a hospital 
were the terror of the surgeon, Phagediena attacked wounds 
even of the most trivial kind. 

Phagedenic, -enic (fedzidinik, -enik, 
feegi-), a. (sb.) [ad. L. phagedwnic-us, Gr. paye- 
Saurk-ds, f. payédava: see prec.] 

1. Park. Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
affeeted with, phagedeena or spreading uleer. 

[1563 T. Gare el atidof. 1. 65 It... is approned in catynge 
vicers called Phagedenica, &c.] 1656 Biounr Glossogr., 
Phagedenick. 1754 Goocn in Phil, Trans, XLVUL. 815 
Tie had an ulcer upon his leg, of the phaged:enic kind. 
31816 A. C. Hurcmson /’ract, Obs, Surg. (1826) 194 On 
hospital gangrene, and the sloughing phagedenic ulcer, 
which occurs on board ships of war and in naval aud mili. 
tary hospitals. 1897 Mary Kixcstey HW. Afica 618 ‘The 
great prevalence there of phagedanic utcers. : 

+2. Aled. Applicd to a corrosive liquid prepara- 
tion used for destroying proud flesh, or for cleans- 
ing ulcers. Also e/ifr. as sh. Os. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phagadenich Water, is 
made hy dissolving a Dram of Snblimate Corrosive in a 
Ponnd of Lime Water. 1727-41 Cnamners Cycd. s. vi, 
Phagedanic medicines ..are used to eat off fungous, or 
prond flesh, 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Poll-evil, Some 
wash with the phagwedenic water. 1799 Hoorer Jéed, Dict., 


| Phagedznics, medicines that destroy {ungous flesh. 


So }+Phagedenical (-den-), Phagedznons a, 

1635 Reap Tumors §& Vicers 273 A..phagedznicall and 
cancerons ulcer of the head. 1725 Braviey Haw, Dict. s.v. 
Wounds, \t is called by Farriers, the Phagedenical Water. 
1659 Hickman Fustif. Fathers 15 Phageda:nous and eating 
sores, 3895 Times 18 Feh. 13/5 The phagedenons nicer has, 
by some miracle, become the source of nourishment. 

Phagocyte (fregésait). Physiol, [mod. f. 
(Metschnikoff) Gr. payo- eating, devouring + -cyTz.] 
A leucocyte (white blood-corpuscle or lymph- 
corpusele) which, under certain conditions, has 
the power of absorbing and destroying pathogenic 
microhes by a process of intracellular digestion, and 
thus of guarding the system against infection. 

1884 0. Fral. Microse. Sc. XXIV. 110 Amaboid cells 
were frequently bndded off from the ectoderm to join the 
other devouring cells (phagocytes) in the body. 1889 E. R. 
Lankesten Ady. Sei, (1890) 1. ae 112 [Metschnikoff's) 
theory is that by accnstoming these corpnscles, which he 
calls ' phagocytes’, to tolerate a weak form of the poison 
produced hy pathogenic Bacteria, we ‘edncate* them, so 
that they are able snbsequently to resist and eventually to 
attack and destroy the same pathogenic Bacterium,.in a 
stronger and deadly form, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases 
i. 26 This body [the fiagellated organism of malaria] seems 
to have a powerful attraction for the phagocyte. 


PHAGOCYTIC. 


Tlence Phagocytal (-soi'tal),Phagocytic (-si'tik), 
-ical aajs., pertaining to, or having the nature or 
function of, a phagocyte; Phagocytism (fa-go- 
saitiz’m), Phagocytosis (fe:gesaildusis), the ac- 
tion of phagocytes; the absorption and destruction 
of pathogenic microbes by phagocytes; Phago- 
ey‘toblast, the embryonic form of a phagocyte. 

1892 fof. Sct, Monthly XLI. 631 Influences which are 
associated in aiding *phagocytie action. 
Syst. Aled, 1. 87 Inflammation is to be regarded, on the 
whole, as a phagocytic reaction of the organism against 
irritants. 1889 O. Frat. Microsc. Sc. Dee. 298 note, To 
attribute very direct *phagocytical properties to the uuter 
layer of trophoblast cells, 1888 Vature 24 May 91/2‘*Phago- 
citisin '—that is, the intracellular digestive process. 1891 
Vimes 13 Aug. 5/2 Dr. Metschnikoff had elaborated and 
supported hy great research his theory of *piagocytosis, 
according tu which there was a veritable struggle for 
existence, a battle 4 entrance hetween the cells of the body 
and the invading micro-organisms. 

Phagology (fégplédzi). 2once-wd. [f. Gr. 
payo- eating + -LoGY.] The subject of eating or 
feeding ; dietetics. 

1837 lackw. Mag. XLU. 231 His having so accurately 
studied the phagology of robins. 

-phagous, suffix, f. L. -phag-us, Gr. ~pay-os 
eating (in F, -phage) + -oUS: as anthropophagons, 
tchthyophagous, phytophagous, sarcophagous; also 
in humorous nonce-words. Also -phagy, ad. Gr. 
-payia eating (s4.); asanthropophagy, ichthyophagy. 

+ Phagy’phany. O¢s. rare—'. [prob. repr. 
a med.L. *phagyphania, 1. Gr. pay-ety to cat, 
~pary-os eating + -pava, see -PHANY.] The festival 
of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
celebrated on the fourth Sunday in Lent. 

14.. Ephyphanye in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 121 With foves v, 
..Fyve thousand..he dyd fede; Of the whych myracle.. 
Thys day is named Phagyphanye, Lyke as hyt was fyrst 
called Ephyphanye. For thys word sAagy.. 1s seyd of 
fedyng or ellis refeccion. 

Phah (fa), 7, (Cf. Puo, Puoo, Faven.] An 
ejaculation expressing contempt or disgust. 

1592-3 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 118, 
1 wonder, his owne mouth can abide it without a phah. 

Phaine, variant of Puane. 

+ Phairse, pheirs. Sc. Ods. Also phraisse, 
phrasse, frais, [Variant forms of fairss, fairce 
= Farce, partly with metathesis of 7] A farce, 
in earlicr sense: = INTERLUDE 1. 

a1578 Lixprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 379 
Great treumph and hlythnes of phrassis and playis maid to 
hir at hir hame comming... Wpoun the eist syde thair was 
maid to her ane trieumphant frais (1/59. pheirs] be Schir 
Dawid Lyndsay of the Mont.  /éfd. 381 Greit triumph, 
phraissis maid and playis wnto the queins grace. /érd. Ur 
125 Singing playing dansing and pheirsis. 

Phako: sce Puaco-. 

|| Phalena (falf#nd). Axiom. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
adaiva, prop. PadAava a moth.] A moth: used 
by Linnzeus as a generic name for all moths; after- 
wards for all below the SpAingina, or for the Geome- 
frina ; not now used with any entomological valne. 

1658 Rowzanp tr. Afoufet’s Theat. ns. 958 There are 
those that interpret this Phalaina to be the Cicindela ur 
Glow-worm, but not rightly. /4id. 1110 ‘The Phalena: that 
come from thence stick hy the feet to the roofs of houses. 
17592 J. Hien fist. Anion. 77 The antennz of the Phakena 
are attenuated to the point. ..The species of this genus are 
very numerous, 1800 Asfat. dan. Reg. 5/2 The phalana, 
a species of which is to be found in a treatise published in 
France on foreign hutterflies. 

[ence Phale'nian a., of or pertaining to a 
phalena; 5d. one of the Pha/enx, a moth, esp. 
a geometrid moth; Phalenoid a., akin to a 
phalzna; moth-like; sé. a moth-like insect, 

1887 Science Apr. 318/2 Some of the Phalaenian larvae 
have 12 legs, and some even 14. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
928/r Phalenuid. 

Phalenopsid (felingpsid). Bot, [ad. mod. 
L, Phalenopsis, {. Gr. pddava moth + dfs appear- 
ance.] An orchid of the East Indian epiphytic 
genus Phalenopsis; a moth-orchid or moth-plant. 

[1846 Linney Veg. Kinged. 181 Order LIT. Orchidacea.. 
Genera. iii, Vandez. .. Phalzenopsis.] 1880 Bursipce Gard. 
Sun iv. 54‘The phalanopsids and other etiph tes are less 
ambitious. 1882 Garde 11 Feb, 97/r The Phalanopsids at 
Rendlesham are specially distinguished by the size and 
numtber of their leaves. Jd/d., Fine plants of Phalzenopsis 
are in full bloom. 

Phalangal (falengal), a. rare. [f.L. phalanx, 
phalang-, PHALANX + -AL.} =PHALANGEAL. Also 
Phala‘nugar a. 

1848 Quain Llem. Anat, (ed. 5) {. 174 The last two 
phalangaf bones of the little toe. 2! Syd. Sec. Lex, 
Phalangar process [in the onan of Corti). /did., The 
Peery bar on the outside of the ring in which lies the 

ead of the twin cell of Corti, 

Phalange! (fe'léndz). Also 6 falange, fal- 
lange; phaiangue,7 phalang. [a. Fr. pha/ange, 
in 13the. phalenge (Hatz.-Darm.), = It. fadange, 
ad. L. phalange-m, acc. of PHALANX.] 

+1. = Puauanx 1. O6s. 

1s60 Wintenorne Arte Warre (1573) 29b, Calld, of the 
Romanes, a Legion; of Greekes, a Failange. 1569 StockER 
tr. Diod. Sic. 1. xxxix. go He placed..the Elephantes.. 
before the Phalange or maine battail. 1585 T. WasHincton 


1896 Alldutt's | 
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tr. Nicholay's Voy. iu. iii. 73 The Macedonian Phalangue. 
1689 Peuxket Char. Gd. Commander, etc. 29/1 The 
Macedons still march’d in great Phalanges, And kept that 
order several Parasanges. 

2. = PHALANX 3, 4. 

1864 H. Srexecer Biol. 1. § 135 Here is a digit with its 
fulf number of phalanges, and there a digit, of which one 
phalange has been arrested in its growth. 1864 Sata in 
Daily Tel. 23 Feb, ‘Vhe delicate and taper finger of woman 
is plunged up to its topmost phalange into every political 
pie. 1893 Syed. Soc. Lex., Phalange. .. Mso, in Entomol, a 
joint of the tarsus in Insecta. Also, in Sot., a mass of 
stamens partly joined together hy their filaments, 

Phalange*®. Also 6 phalanga, phalang. 
[= l. phalange, It. falangio, ad. 1. phalangium, 
a. Gr. padayyor, in same senses. ] 

+1. = Puavaxcivy 1. Obs. 

1551 Turner //erdad 1. Div, Good against the bytinges of 
phalanges & scorpiones. 1887 Greene Carde of Fancie 
Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 112 He that ts venomed hy the PAalanga, 
feeleth such painefull passions, as he runneth mad. 1666 
J. Davies Hist. Caribly {sles 82 Other kinds of great Flies 
..in these Islands, and which some call Phatanges, 1694 
Morteux Radelais iv. Ixvii. (1737) 265 Phalangs, Sloe- 
worms, Horn-worms. 

2. An arachnid of the genus PHALANGIUM, or 
family Phalangide# ; a phalangid. 

1876 FE. Scuuverr Purkistan xi. 11. 123 The phalange 
(Solpuga arancoides and S. intrepida) is of a yellowish or 
reddish brown, also with long hair, and when walking seems 
as large as one’s two fists. 

Phalangeal (fala-ndg7il), a. Anat. and Zoo/. 
[f. mod.L. phafange-us, f. phalanx, phalang- + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a phalanx 
or phalanges (PulaALanx 3). 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 159 The anterior or 
phalangeaf extremity of this bone,..also named the head. 
1878 ‘C. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 179 The disease involves 
the last phalangeal joint or bone. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lez, 
Pihalangeal) process, the same as Phalangar process. 

Also Phala‘ngean a, rare—*. 

1882 in Ocinvir. 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Phalanger (falsendzas). Zool. [a. mod.L. 
(Buffon), also mod.F., f. Gr. @adayyov ‘spider's 
web’, in reference to the webbed toes of the hind 
feet.] A quadmped of the genus Phalangista, or 
of the snblamily Phalangistine, Australian marsu- 
pials of arboreal habits, containing numerous 
genera and species, usually of small size, with 
thick woolly fur; the typical gencra (Australian 
‘opossums’) have prehensile tails; the ying 
phalangers (called also fiying-opossums, flying- 
squirrels, or pefaurists) have non-prehensile tails 
and a flying-membrane or parachute. 

1774 GotnsM. Wat. ///st. (1862) I. vu. i. §15 The Phalanger, 
so-called by Mr. Buffon,..about the size of a rat, and has 
«been called the Rat of Surinam. 178 Smucuie tr. 
Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1785) Vl. 175 We have called it the 
phalanger, because its phalanges are very singularly con- 
structed. 1876 Mores? & Stream 13 July 375/2 The native 
bear, the vulpine phalanger, the wombat. 1885 M. R. O. 


| Tuomas in Lxcych Brit, XVIIL 727/2 Buffon gave toa pair 


” 


of cuscuses examined by him the name...‘ Phalanger’, on 
account of the peculiar structure of the second and third 
tocs of the hind feet, which are united in a common skin up 
to the nails, 1890 ‘R. Burprewooo' Miner's Right xxvii. 
249 The rustle of the phalangers and the smaller marsupials. 

Phala‘ngial, a. rare—°. = PNALANGEAL. 

1864 in Wessrer. 

Phalangian (faleendziin), a. (s4.) [In sense 
1, f. Gr. @adayf, padayy- PuaLaNx; in 2, f. 
mod.L, (PHALANX 3) + -IAN; in 3, f, PALANGI- 
UM + -AN.] 

1. Gr. Antig. Belonging toa (military) phalanx: 
see PHALANX 1. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 696 The long spear of the 
phalangian soldier. 

2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL, rare—°, 

1853 in Dunauison Afed. Lex. 

8. Zoo/. Belonging to the arachnid genns Pha- 
fangium or order Phalangidea; as sb. = PUALANGID. 

1835 Kirsy //ad, & dust. Anim. I. xv. 39 Some (crahs] 
imitating spiders, and others phalangians. 

Phalangic (fale ndzik), a. (& Gr 
parayt, padrayy- PHALANX + -1¢.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a (military) 
phalanx. 

1846 H. W. Torrens Rem. Afi. fist. 45 A modern 
tactician much given to prize the phalangie or columnar 
formation for troops. 

2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL, rare~°, 

1858 Mayne xpos. Lex., Phalangicus..,of or belonging 
to the phalanges: phalangic, 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex, Phas 
fangtc, belonging to the Péalanges. 

Phalangid (fale'ndzid). Zoo/ [f. mod.L. 
Phalangide, {. Puanaxcicu: see -1pD3,] An 
arachnid of the family Pha/angide or order Pha- 
langidea (typical genus Phalangitnt), related to 
the mites, but more resembling spiders, without 
spinnerets or poison-glands, and nsnally with very 
long and slender legs; the common species are 
known as harvest-spiders or harvestmen, and in 
U.S. as daddy-long-legs. So Phalangidan; 
Phalangi‘dean a., belonging to the Phalangidea. 


1835 Kirsy //ad. % faust. Anim, 11. xix. 303 The Class 
consists of two Orders.. Pseudo Scorpions and Phalangidans. 


rare, 


PHALANSTERIST. 


1875 Campripcr in Anecycl, Brit. 11. 278/2 Phalangids .. 
popularly known by the name of ‘Harvest-men’. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 528 A Scorpion has 
been found in Silurian strata,and a Phalangid in the Solen- 
hofen slates (Mesozoic). 

Phalangiform, ¢. Bof,and Anat, [f. Pua- 
LANX or PHALANGIUM+-FORM.] Having the form 
of a phalanx. 

1858 Mavxe Expos. Lex. Phalangiformis. .Bot., applied 
by Nees von Esenbeck to vegetable hairs which are pro- 
vided with transverse sef/a with a contraction at the outside 
of the sepia, asin the Tradescantia: phalangiform. 1875 
Newton in Eneycl. Brit. V1. 710f/2 The rest of the second 

eal is reduced to..an elegant ridged phalangifurm 
asi-hyal. 

Phala'ngigrade, @. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. Pha- 
Jangigrad-us, 1, as prec. + L. gradus step; ef. 
DicitiGRabrE, PLAnTiGRADE.J] Walking on the 
phalanges; belonging to the (now disnsed) division 
Phalangigrada, comprising the camel and Nama. 

1891 Frowrr & Lypexker J/ammads ii. 50 Two forms, to 
which the terms ‘ phalangigrade' (as the eh and ‘sub- 
plantigrade ‘ (as in most nivora) are applied. A 

+Phala‘ngious, o. 00s. [f. L. phalangi-ran 

+-0us.] Ofthe nature of a PuaLancrum (sense 1), 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. mi. xxvii. 177, Red Pha- 
jangious spiders iike Camharides mentioned by Muffetus. 

Phalangist (falendzist, fe-landgist). Zool. 
(ad. mod.L. Pha/angista, substituted by Cuvier 

1800 for Buffon’s term Fha/anger.] = PHALANGER. 

1835 Kirsy f/ad, & /nst. Anint. VL xvii. 159 The phalan- 
gists, or flying opossums. 1892 Daély News 4 Jan. 5/6 The 
Sooty Phalangist—the brown opossum from ‘I'asmania. 

So Phala-ngistine @., belonging to the sub- 
family Phalangistine; sb, a marsupial of this 


subfamily, a phalangist. 

Phalangite (feléndgsit). [ad. L. phalan- 
gita or -ites, a. Gr. padayyirns, f. padayg PHALANX: 
sce -ITE.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

[1600 Hottann Livy xxxvu. cxl. 967 Hee had of Mace- 
donians sixteene thousand footemen, heavily armed_after 
their manner, called Phalangita.) 1839 Tuintwart Greece 
xlviii. VI. 147 The phalangite soldier wore the usual defen- 
sive armour of the Greek heavy infantry. 3856 Grote 
Greece u. xeii, X11. 77 The phalangites were drawn up in 
files generally of sixteen deep, each called a Lochus. 

| Phalangium (fale'ndzgidm), Pl. -ia. [L., 
a. Gr. paddyyioy a kind of venomous spider, also 
a plant, spiderwort.] 

+1. Name for venomons spiders of various kinds. 

16or Hoitann Pliny 11. 360 ‘These venomous spiders 
Phalangia, which the Greeks distinguish .. by the name 
of Lupus. 1658 Rowzano tr. A/oufet's Theat. /ns. 1061 
Grievous symptomes follow the bitings of Pismire Phalangi- 
um. 1671 Pil. Trans. V1. 3002 Whether the Tarantuia 
be not a Phalangium (that is, a six-eyed skipping Spider)? 

b. Zool, A genus of non-venomous arachnids 
having very long slender legs: see PHALANGID. 

1848 Jounston in Prec, Berw. Nat, Clnd II. 292 This 
mite lives on the Phalangia..or long-legged spiders. 

+2. A former name for various liliaceous and 
iridaceons plants, Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. ‘ort. (1729) 208 June .. Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Phalangium Allobrogicum. 1741 
Compl, FamePtece 380 Asphodels, Phalangiums, Smilax. 

+Phala‘ngy. Ods. Anglicized form of Pua- 
LANGIUM (sense 1). 

1608 Torse.L Serpents (1658) 770 There he many sorts of 
Spiders found in very cold Countries, but no Phalangies at 
all. 1659 Stantey //ist. PAilos. xu, (1701) Aer Athena- 
goras..felt no Pain at the biting of Scorpions, or Phalangies. 

+ Phalanque, obs. form of PALANK. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 2055/2 This day the Enemy have 
abandoned a Phalanque. : ‘ 

||Phalanstére (falaist¢'r). [mod.I,, arbitrarily 
composed of phaéanx with the ending of zonastere 
monastery.] = PHALANSTERY. 

1844 Hexxets Soc. Syst. 203 Mr. Owen’s community is to 
be focated in a Parallelogram, Fourier's in a Phalanstére. 
1853 Lytton My Novel w. viii, Tracts which .. substi- 
tuted in place thereof Monsieur Fourier’s symmetrical 
phalanstere, or Mr Owen's architecturat parallelogram. 

Phalansterrial,a. [f.asnext +-AL.] =next, A. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LAL. 811 Should .. the Phalansterial 
system of Fourier preferably suit their taste, they will be 
entitled co enter into the ‘ phalanx of harmony". 

Phalansterian (fel&nstivrian), @. and sd. 
{ad. F. phalaustérien, 1. phalanstére + see -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to a pha- 
lanstery, or the system of phalansteries. 

1844 Henxece Soc. Syst. 211 Two thousand colonists who 
intended toestahlish a Phalanstérian Society at St.Catherine, 
1875 V. Amer, Rev. CXX. 186 Unless children are to be 
afterwards reared and educated like chickens in an Egyptian 
oven upon Phalansterian principles. 

B. sé. a. A member of a phalanstery. b. An ad- 
vocate of the system of phalansteries ; a Fourierist. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 341 Members of secret 
societies, clubbisis, phalansterians. 1895 Layarp in 19t 
Cent. June 1069 Now, we are not Phalansterians, Phalan- 
steries have been tried and failed. 3 

Hence Phalansterianism, the phalansterian 
system, Fourierism; so Phalansterio (-e'rik) a., 
pertaining to or characterized by phalansteries ; 
Pha‘lansteri:sm = phaélansterianism; Pha lan- 
steri:st = phalansterian, B. b. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 706 The world once fixed, and 


PHALANSTERY. 


*phalansterianism universally adopted, Fourier's first care 
is to pay the English national debt. 1884 G. ALLEN Strange 
Stories 320 The final ontcome..of all our modera *pha- 
lansteric civilization. 1877 Echo 28 Sept. 1/4 *Phalansterism 
or Fourierism. 1882 Standard 2 Aug., Social! *phalansterists, 
who look upon all forms of aristocracy as deplorable sur- 
vivals of a dark age. 


Phalanstery (fe'lénstéri). [Anglicized form 
of F. phalansiére (mod.L. type *phalansterium),.J 
In Fonrier’s scheme for the reorganization of 
society, A building or set of buildings ocenpied by 
a phalanx or socialistic community; hence, snch 
a community itself, numbering about 1,800 persons, 
living together as one family, and holding property 


in common. 

ax8so Mac, Frtier Lue Without (1860) 148 Visions of 
phalansteries in every park. 1852 Hawruorne Blithedale 
Rom. 11. ii. 26 One of our purposes was to erect a Pha- 
lanstery .. after Fourier,.. where the great and general 
family should have its abiding-place. 1882 Brace Gesta 
Christi 4x5 Christianity... has no sympathy with Socialism... 
in..its methods of dividing the returns from labour, or its 
phalansteries ar communities. 

attrib, 1884 G. ALLEN Strange Storivs 301 They sat 
logether in a corner of the beautiful phalanstery garden. 

b. éransf. Applied allusively to associations or 
groups of persons, or the places where they dwell. 

1850 Kincstev 4 /t. Locke viii, Everyroom..held its family, 
or its group of families—a Dialer of all the fiends. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) 11. 15 
England is a huge phalanstery, where all that man wants 
is provided within the precinct. 1883 HyxpMan /Zist. Lasts 
Socialism xiii. 449 The tendency now exhibiting itself to 
turn workhouses Into wholesome phalansterics. 

Phalanx (fe‘l@ynks). Pl. pha-lanxes, || pha- 
langes (fale-ndziz). Also 7 falanx. fa. L. 
phalanx, -angem, Gr. pararyg, -ayya.] 

1. Gr. Antig. A line or array of battle; spec. a 
body of heavy-armed iofantry drawn up in close 
order, with shields joined and long spears over- 
lapping; especially famous in the Macedonian 
army. Hence b. sometimes applied to a compact 
body of troops in later times. 

1553 Brenor Q. Curtis wv. (1565) 95 The square (whiche 
the Macedons call phalanx). 21619 Fretcunr Sonduca i 
iv, Youth and fire Like the fair breaking of a glorious day 
Guilded their Falanx. 1697 Potrer Avtig. Greece ut vi. 
I]. 63 The Macedonians..; Their Phalanx is describ‘d by 
Bi bine to be a square Battail of Pike-men, consisting 
of sixteen in Flank, and five-hundred in Front. 1766 Gissox 
Decl, & F. (1869) I. i. 26 The strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the activity of the legion, 1838-42 
Axrxotv “ist. Rome xxxvii. (1846) 11. 491 The phalanx when 
once hroken became wholly helpless. 1874 Revnowos John 
Bafi. vt. i. 367 Amid the serried phalanxes of Rome. 

b. 1814 Columbian Centinel (Boston) 15 June 2/3 On 
Monday the Charlestown Warren Phalanx paraded. 1862 
Grattan Beaten Paths \. 185 Noble veterans. ., the remnant 
of those phalanxes which maintained the pride and power 
of England in so many a hard-fought field. 

attrid, 1838 Arson ist, Rome 1.71 The phalanx order 
of hattle was one of the earliest improvements in the art of 
war, 1851 Muscrave Ay-Roads 305 They massed them in 
phalanx form. 

2. a. ¢ransf. A compact body of persons or 
animals (more rarely things) massed or raoged in 
order, as for attack, defence, united movement, etc. 

1733 Pore £ss. Man 1. 108 Who forms the phalanx [of 
migrating storks], and who points the way? 1785 Cowrer 
Needless Alarn: 48 The sheep.. All huddling into phalanx, 
stood and gaz‘d. 1837 W. H. Ainsworth Crichton 1, 
237 A dense phalanx of cavaliers and dames of every age 
and rank, 1891 ‘L. Fatconer’ Affe. fe 25 Sheltered 
from the north by high red walls and a phalaox of elms. 

b. fig. A number or set of persons, etc. banded 
together for a common purpose, esp. ia support 
of or in opposition to some cause ; a ‘united front’; 
the union or combination of such (in phr. zu 
phalanx, unitedly, in combination, ‘ solidly’). 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 239 To encounter this 
Hispanised Camelion Parsons, with all Ta Africanian pha- 
Janges and lesuiticall forces. 1977a Pol. Reg. X1. 168 The 
ministerial phalanx, it seems, is to be irreparably weakened 
hy your loss. 1817 Jas. Mite Brit. /ndia 111. i. 32 On this 
occasion, the crown lawyers opposed in phalanx, _ 

¢. In Fourier’s social organization, A community 


of persons living together in a PHALANSTERY, q. ¥. 

1843 [see PHALANSTERIAL]. 

3. Anal. and Zool, Each of the bones, arranged 
in series or rows, forming the distal segment of 
the skeleton of each limb, beyond the metacarpus 
or metatarsus ; each bone of the digits (fingers and 
toes, or homologous parts). Usu. in pl. phalanges 
(rately Ahalanxes). 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phalanx, the 
Order and Rank, observed in the Finger-Bones. 1741 
Moxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3)271 Their Articulations with the 
first Phalanx of the Fingers is by Enarthrosis. {bid, 274 
Three Phalanges. 1 Med. Frid, XVI. 347 Mt was 
necessary to amputate the phalanges of the fingers. 1808 
Barctay Muscular Motions 375 Certain animals can, with- 
out clavicles, lay hold of objects with the digital phalanxes. 
3872 Mivart Elem, Anat. iv. 152 Each digit consists of 
three rather elongated bones termed phalanges. Zi 

b. £nfom. Each joint of the tarsus of an insect. 
c. Anat, Each of certain processes in the organ 
of Corti in the internal ear; a phalangar process. 

4. Bot. A bundle of stamens united by their 
filaments. 


| 
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1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 519 The stamina .. divided into 
five distinct phalanges, or hundles. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 205 Phalanges or united stamen-clusters. 

5. Taxonomy. A group in classification, higher 
thao a genus, but of no fixed grade. 

1774 GotosM. Nat. Mist. (1776) 11. 313 We should find it 
Sineale -eto place many that lie at the out-skirts of this 
phalanx. 1785 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794) 209 These 
are of dacthes phalanx, having five petals to the corolla. 

+6. = PaaLrancicm 1. Oéds. 

1608 TopseL, Serpents (1658) 769 The Phalangium or Pha- 
lanx Spider. /dfd., This kinde of Phalanx is often found 
among Spiders webs. 

Hence Pha‘lanxed (-nkst) @., drawn up or ranged 
in a phalanx; also in comé., as close-phalanxed, 

1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius Ww. 245 The close-pha- 
lanx'd order of its course. 1812 Dvron Ch. ffar. 1. Ixxx, 
Thongh pow one phalanxed host should meet the foe. r904 
A. Sustis in Standard 13 Oct. 2/5 4 pall of smoke pene- 
trated only by phalauaxed chimacys. : . 

+Phalaric, A'om. Antig. Obs. [a.¥. falarigue, 
ad. L. phaldric-a, erroncous spelling of falérica 
(in same sense’, deriv. of fada (said to be Etruscan) 
a scaffolding from which missiles were thrown in 
sieges.] A javelin or dart wrapped in tow and 
pitch, set on fire, and thrown by the catapult or 
by hand, in order to set fire to a fortified place, 
a ship, etc. 

1608 Syivester Du Sartas uu, iv. w. Decay 964 With 
Brakes and Slings, and Phalariks they play, To fire their 
Fortresse, and their Men to slay. [685 Corton tr. 
Montaigne i. x\viii. (1702) 1. 440 They called a certain kind 
of Faveline. -Phalarica.) 

+ Phala:rical, az. Oés. rare. crron. Phalerical. 
[f. Phalaris (see PHALARISM) +-ICAL.] Like that 
of Phalaris ; inhuman: cf. next. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 245 How many 
millions of men, women, and children, they have there 
muithered: and that with such inhumane barbarousnesse, 
and much more then Phalericall cruelty. 


+Phalarism., 0é:. <Also ; phalerism. 
[ad. Gr. padapiop-os cruelty like that of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentuin, who caused those con- 
demned to death by him to be roasted alive in a 
brazen bull, the maker himself being the first 
vietim.] Inhuman cruelty; pleasure in the in- 
fliction of torture. 

158: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 273 b, This so great 
slaughter and bootchery, ..so execruble Phalarisme and 
Tyranny. 1604 Parsons ard P24, Three Convers. Eng. 
Relation Trial 47 Two bookes of the Atheismes, and 
Phalerismes..of the ghospellers of our tymes. 3699 Buxthuy 
Phal. Pref. 41 There's a certain Temper of Mind, that 
Cicero calls Phalarisnt, a Spirit like Phalaris’s. 

Phalarope (feliroup). Ornith. [a. F. pha- 
farope (Brisson 1760), irreg. ad. mod.L. Phalaropes 
(ibid.), f. Gr. padapis a coot (paddpos having a patch 
of white) + zovs, 7od- foot, intended to render 
Edwards’s designation Cool-footed Tringa (1741).] 

A name applied to several small wading and 
swimming birds of the family Phalaropodida:, 
order Limicode, related to the snipes. They in- 
clnde the Grey or Red P., Phalaropus fulicarius, 
noted for ils great seasonal changes of plnmage, 
the Red-necked or Northern P., 7. (Lobipes) hyper- 
éoreus, both occasional in Great Britain, and 
Wilson’s P., P. (Steganopus) Wilsond, of America. 

1776 Pexxant Zool. (ed. 4) 1]. 413 Phalarope [ed. 1 Grey 
scollop toed Sandpiper)... This is about the size of the 
common Purre, weighing one ounce. 1843 YARRELL //ist. 
Birds WY. 48 1n its habits the Red-necked Phalarope very 
closely agrees with the Grey Phalarope, but is..much more 
rare in England, and more common on the northern islands 
of Scotland. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 712 1n the Pha. 


laropes, as in the Dotterel and the Godwits, that sex [the 
niale] undertakes the duty of incubation, 


 Phalera (feléra). Gr.and Rom, Anitg. Also 
7 phaler. [L. phalera, in pl. phalere, orig. -a, a. 
Gr. ¢@éAapa pl., in same sense.] A bright metal 
disk or boss worn on the breast as an ornament by 
men, or used to adorn the harness of horses. 

1606 Hottaxn Suefon. 193 Attended..with a multitude of 
Mazaces and Curreurs gaily set out with their bracelets and 
riche Phalers. 1886 Athenzumt 31 July 148/3 Four large 


bronze phalerz such as are usually snpposed..to belong to 
horse-harness. 
[ad. 


+ Pha‘lerate, z. Oss. In 8 phalarate. 
L. phaterat-us, pa.pple. of phalerare to adorn 
with trappings, f. phalere: see prec.] Oma- 
mented, decorated. In quot. jig. 

xgoa C. Martner Magn. Chr. tv. iv. (1852) 93 A sort of 
harangue finely laced and guilded with such phalarate stuff 
as plainly discovers the vanity of them that jingle with it. 

So + Pha‘lerated a. Oés. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Phalerated,, Arapped, or dressed 
with Trappings, as horses use to be, 

Phaleucian (falizsiin), ¢. Also 6 -sian. 
[f. L. Phateucius, properly Phalxci-us (f. Pha- 
éxcus) + -AN.) Of or pertaining to Phalzecus, an 
ancient Greek poet: applied to an ancient metre 
consisting of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees. 
_ 1571 Gotoins Calvin on Ps, vi. x As ifa man woold terme 
ita Saphicke, or Phaleusian verse. 1639 Suirtuy Maids 
Revenge 1. i. Biijb, 1 can..sting with Phaleucians [printed 
Phalenciums), whip with Saphicks. 1658 Puiurs, Pha- 
leucian verse, 1836 Lanoor Pericles & Aspasia Wks, 1846 


PHANAR. 


] Il. 373, I think she has injured the phaleucian verse, hy 


| transposing one foot, and throwing it backward. 1903 Scor#. 
| #ist. Rev. Oct. 38 The fourth epitaph is described as in 
*Phaleucian verse ‘ that is in lines of eleven syllables. 

So + Phaleu'cic, -eu'sic, -euclac @. Ols.; = 
prec. ; also absol. as sé. 

21586 Stoxev Arcadia (1622) 228 [He] nener left intreating 
her, til she had waking a Lyra Basilins held for her) sung 
these Phaleuciakes. 1686 Buount Glossogr., Phaleusick 
Verse (phaleuceum carmen). 


| Phallalgia (f&lacldzia). Pach. [f. Gr. 
PaAA-ds penis + -ALGIA.] (See quots., TFence 


Phalla‘Igic a. 

1853 Deunciison Wed. Lev., Phallalgfa. 1858 Mayne 
Expos, Lex, Phallalgia..verm for pain in the membruin 
write: phallalgy. .. Phallalgicus .. of ur belonging to 
Phatialgia: phallalgic. 

Phallephoric (falifprik), a. vare.  [f. Gr. 
gadAnpopia the phallus-bearing (f. padAds + -pepas 
bearing) +1c.] Of or pertaining to the bearing of 
the phallic emblems. 

1876. A. Winer in &. 2. Anight’s Symbolic Lang. 35 note, 
Venus Erycina..worshipped by the Roman women, who 
every first of April nade a phallephoric procession to her 
temple. 

Phallic (fe'lik), 2. [mod.ad. Gr. padadccds, £. 
addres penis: in F. phaldigue (Let, stead. 1878 J 
Of or relating to the phallus or phallism; sym- 
bolical of the generative power in nature. 

1789 Twinine dristotle’s Dreat Poetry 72 Vhose halt: 
songs, which, in many cities, remain still in vse. 1850 
Grote Greece we Ixvit. VAIL 446 The exuberant revelry 
of the phallic festival and procession. 1873 SyMonb» Grh. 
Poets v.118 The Phallic Ilyma, from which comedy took 
its origin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exulta- 
tion, 1892 T. Harpy Yess d2 363 My » of lose white 
flints in bulbous, cusped, and phallic »hapes. 

So Pha‘llical a. 

tgoo W. Sesion Pike 4 Perch 11 Among the fishes cf 
fancy are..a phallical pike with golden fins; a pike begotten 
by the west wind. =e 

Phallicism (fe'lisiz’m). [f prec. + -1s3] 
The worship of the phallus, or of the organs of 
sex, as symbols of the generative power in nature. 

1884 H. Jennixcs Phadlicisme iti. 38 It expressed deified 

hallicism in perplexing but convincing forms. 1890 .4. H. 
eae in Outlook & Sabb. Quarterly (U.S.) 145 Phalliviom 
+sWas the lowest phase of that cult [san-worship]. ¥ 

So Pha-‘llicist, one who studies, or is versed in, 
phallicism. 

Phallism (fa-liz’m). 
+ -IsM.] = PHALLIcISo. 

1879 M¢Ciintock & Stronc Cyed, Bibl Lit, VI 55 The 
religion of Vaal, openly denounced by the prophets, was 
a sort of phallisra.. which the Jews too often imitated. 

So Pha llist = PHALLicist. 

{| Phallitis (f&laittis\, Pach. 
-1fts.] (See quot.) 

1853 in Dunctison Med. Ler. 1867 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Med. Terminot., Phatlitis, inflammation of the penis. 

Phalloid (fx‘loid}, a. [f. PHattus + -o1p.] 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Ler. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, hai. 
oid .. resembling the penis in appearance, 

| Phallus (fe lds). VPl-i. [L. phallus, a. Gr. 
adds penis: so in mod.F. (1835 in Décé. -lcad.,.] 

1. An image of the male generative organ, symbol- 
izing the generative power in nature, venerated in 

, various teligions systems; sfec. that carried in 
soletnn procession in the Dionysiac festivals in 
ancient Greece. In later times commonly worn 
as an amulet or protection against the evil eye. 

1613 Purcuas /'lerimage (1614) 79 Two substantiall 
witnesses, besides others, affirming the same, namely two 
Phalli, or Priapi (huge Images of the priuie part of a man). 
fbid. §79 This yard, which they called Phallus, was vsually 
made of Figgetree. 1997 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 266/2 
Phallus, among the Egyptians, was the emblem of fecundity. 
1895 Erwortxy £ei/ Lye 148 In compounded amalets the 
commonest of all objects was the phallus or some other 
suggesting the ideas conveyed by it. z 

2. Sot. A genus of gasteromycetous fuagi, so 
called from their shape ; of which one species, £. 
tutpudices, is the common stink-horn. 

1857 Henrrev L£éem. Bot. $636 In Phadlus the volva is 
more strikingly developed. 


3. Comb., as phallus-worship. 


[f. Gr. pada-cs PHALLUS 


{f PHALL-Us + 


1880 STaLiypRass tr. Griim's Teut, Mythol, 1. 213 note, 
Phallas-worship.. must have arisen out of an innocent 
veneration of the generative principle. 

+ Phalucco, obs. erroneous form of FELucca. 

¥615 G. Sanoys Trav. 227 A Phalucco arriueth at the place. 

+ Phan, obs. erroneous spelling of Fan. 

1539 MIS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp, Canter, Payd for a 
phan aft) Baluerley ixd. a 

|| Phanar (fena1). [Turkish fear, ad. Gr. 
gavaptoy (mod.Gr. ¢evap) lighthouse, lantern 
(dim. of ¢ayés torch, lamp, lantern).] A quarter of 
Constantinople (so called from a lighthouse on 
the Golden Horn), which became the chief Greek 
quarter after the Turkish Conquest; hence put for 
the Greek official class under the Turks, through 
whom the affairs of the Christian population in the 
Ottoman Empire have been largely administered. 

1901 Dundee Advertiser 3 May 6 All candidates for the 
post who did not show Russophile tendencies have been 
eliminated. Whoever is appointed, he will be hostile to pre- 
lensions of the Phanar. ae 

ee 


PHANARIOT. 


Hence Phanariot (fanceript). [ad. mod.Gr.gava- 

wns: see prec, and -oT2], a resident in the Phanar 
pions: see p ; 
quarter of Constantinople; one of the class of 
Greek officials residing there; also as aay. 

1862 G. Finzay in W. R.W. Stephens Freeman's Life § 
Lett. (189s) I. 281 If.. phanariots and the nominees of diplo- 
matists are not intruded. 1880 Donaupson in Kucyel. Brit. 
Xt. 125/2 Many of them were phanariots, accustomed to 
double dealing, ambitious and avaricious. 1899 ia Daily 
News 20 July 6/4 A inasterpiece of Phanariot perfidy. 

Phanatic, -ik, -ique, etc., obs. ff. FANaTic, etc. 

Phancie, -y, obs. forms of Fancy. 

Phane, an early spelling of Fane sb.) 2 = Vane. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 23 Some saine that 
louie shulde be in windy blastes, that stoundemele tourneth 
asa phane. ¢1407 Lyne. Reson & Sens. 6180 They turne 
natas doth a phane With vawar wynde. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems \xvi. gs This fats failjeand warld..That ever more 
flytis lyk ane phane. 1601-2 in Willis & Clark Camdbridge 
JI. 629 For a phaine for the pereimint of the Coundite. 

Phane, obs. erron. form of FANE 56.2 

+ Phanekill. Se. 06s. [dim, of axe 561 1.] 
A little flag or vane. 

1538 <lderdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam.), The ferd pe of vj 
elnis of tapheit, quhilk wes maid ane phanekill of. 

Phanelle, obs. form of !ANNELL. 

+Phanerite, ¢. Geol. Obs. rare. 
pavep-ds (see next) + -1TE1.] (See qnots.) 

a1857 J. Freminc Lithol. Edind, v. (1859) 51 The Phane- 
rite series consists of deposits produced by causes in ordinary 
operation, and respecting the circumstances under which 
they have been produced little obscurity prevails. 1859-65 
Pace Hands. Geol. Ferns, Phanerite Series. the wpper- 
most stage of the modern epoch, as consisting of deposits... 
whose origin is evident, as compared with the brick-clays 
and houlder-clays. -which lie beneath. 

Phanero- (fe'néro), before a vowel phaner-, 
combining form of Gr. @avepos visible, evident 
(opposed toCryprto-): nsed in a fewtechnical terms. 

Phanerobra‘uchiate a@., having evident éran- 
chize or gills; Phaneroca'rpous ¢. [Gr. xapnds 
fruit] (see qnots.); Phamerocodo-nic a. [Gr. 
amber a belt], bell-shaped: said of the gonophores 
of hydrozoans, when possessing a developed um- 
brella; Phanerocry‘stalline @., of cvidcnt crys- 
talline structure; Phaneroglo'ssal, -glo‘ssate, 
-glo'ssous ads. [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], having a 
distinct tongue: used of a family of frogs; Pha- 
nero‘merous a. [Gr. #épos part], Pha‘neropneu‘- 
monons a. (Gr. mvedyor lungs] (sec quots.). 

1858 Mayne Eafos. Lex., Phanerocarpus ..applied by 
Eschenholtz to a section... of the Acalepha Discophora, 
comprehending those in which the reproductive corpnscles 
are perceived across the hody: *phanerocarpous, 1873 Aut- 
MAN Gynrnobl. Hydroids ig5 The *phanerocodonic and the 
adelocodonic gonophores. 1862 Daxa Jan. Geol. 72 *Pha- 
nero-crystalline or distinctly crystallige. 1858 Mayne £.rfos. 
Lex. Phaneroglossus .. *phancroglossous. 1888 Trace 
Petrography Gloss. 443 *Thaneromerous ..a term applied 
to coarse crystalline rocks. 1858 Mayne Z£xfos. Lex, 
ie ee ed by Gray to an Order..of the 
Gasteropodophora, which corresponds..to the Pydsonea 
Oferculata of Férussac: “phaneropneumonous. 

Phanerogam (fe'néroge:m). Bot. [a. F. 
phanérogame (adj. Ventenat 1799, De Candolle 
1813; sd. Brongniart 1828), in mod.L. Ahanero- 
gam-usadj.f. Gr. pavepo-s, PHANERO- + yapos marri- 
age, sexual union.] A phanerogamic or flowering 
plant. (Opposed to Cryprocas.) Chiefly in plural. 

la pl. fhanerogams = mod.L. Phanerogauz, plantz 
phanerogamez (Humboldt, Nova Gen. ef Sp. Plant., 1815). 

1861 L. Srernen tr. Berlepsch's Alps 47 Vhe weak soft 
cellular tissue of nearly all the other phancrogams. 1889 
J. S. Van Creve in Literature (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 261 ‘The flora 
- includes 1080 phanerogams aad 1800 cryptogams. 

| Phanerogamia (fee:nérogee mia). Zot, [mod. 
L., sing. fein. abstr. {. phanerogam-us: see prec.] 
A primary division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comprising plants having obvions reproductive 
organs, i. e. stamens and pistils; the snb-kingdom 
of flowering plants : opposed to CryrrocaMia. 

Actually a noun siagular, but often erron. treated as pl., 
after such Zoological neuter plurals as Afasmmalia, =phane- 
rogams: for this some have used a plural form phanero- 
gantz; but the oaly L, plural is FA sce prec. 

1821 Llem. Philos. Plants (tr. De Caadolle & Sprengel) 87 
Plaats whose ie of fructification are manifest, Phanero- 

amia. [3847 W. I. Stezre Field Bol. p. vi, The acknow- 
edged division of plants into those with stamens and pistils, 
Phanerogamia:, and those without, Cryptogamiz. 1848 
Carrenter Anim. Phys. xv. (1872) 553 The gemma: of 
Phanerogamia may he developed in connexion with the 

arent structure.) 1857 Henraey Sof. § 395 The vegetable 
singdom. Subkingdom I. Phanerogamia, or flowering plaats. 

Hicnce Pha‘nerogamic a., of or belonging to 
the division Phanerogamia: = next. 

1830 Lvevy Princ. Geol, 1. 123 In the continent of India.. 
the proportion of ferns to the phanerogamic plants is oal 
as one to twenty-six. 1862 Ansteo Channel Js/. u. vil. 
(ed. 2) 198 These latter islands..show no essential difference 
in their phanerogamic flora. 1894 Vafuradist o> 

Phanerogamous (fenérogimas), a. Bot. 
[f. I. phandrogame adj. or mod.L. phanerogam-us 
(see PHANEROGAM) + -oUs.] Having stamens and 
pistils; flowering. (The earliest word of the 
group in Eng.: opposcd to Cryrrocamovs.) 

1816 J. Bicztow in WV. Lag. Jrnl, Med. & Surg. V. 335 


[f. Gr. 
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} Humboldt affirms that .. the phanerogamous plants, which 
have been recognized as natives of the tropic! regions of 
both continents, are extremely few. 188: Nature XXIII. 
264/2 The phanerogamous Flora of Silesia. ¥ 
_Phanero'pterid,2., sd. Zool. a. adj. Belong- 
ing tothe genus Phaneroptera [f. PHANERO- + Gr. 
nrepov wing] or family Phaneropteride of grass- 
hoppers. b. sé. A grasshopper of this family. 

1895 Camb. Nat. tlist. V. xiii. 323 Two specimens of a 
little Phaneropterid.. brought from the Soudan, 

Phang, Phanged, obs. crron. ff. Fane, FANCED. 

+ Phangle, obs. erron. form of FaNGLE 56.1 

1648 1. Sparke in Shute's Sarah § Hagar Pref. bj, Any 
new Paangles of these wilder times. 

Phansie, -y, early forms of Fancy. 

| Phansigar (p"a-:ns¢gar). [llindi phausiger 
strangler, noose-man, f. pAaxsi noose.) An East 
Indian professional robber and assassin, one of 
a gang who strangled and robbed travellers and 
others ; a thng. 

1813 J. Foanes Orient. Meu. IV. xxxvii. 13 A tribe called 
pAauseegurs, or stranglers. 1841 C. Mackay Jem, Pop. 
| Delusfons 1.371 Murderers, who, under the name of Thugs, 

or Phansigars, have so long been the scourge of India. 
| Phantascope (fa-ntiskoup).  [irreg. f. Gr. 
| gavr-ds visible + -score: cf PHANToscope.] A 

name independently given to different optical in- 
, struments. 

1. A contrivance for cxhibiting phenomena of 
binocular vision by an arrangement of slit cards, 
through which two figures seen at a certain distance 
converge into one combined image. 

1866 Baanne & Cox Dict. Sci., etc. I. 880/1 Phanta- 
scope, the name given by Professor Locke, of the United 
States, to aa apparatus for enabling persons \o converge 
the optical axis of the eyes, or to look cross-eyed, and 
thereby observe certain phenomena of binocular vision. 
18795 Kyicat Dred. Aleck. 1677/2 Phantascofe..A pair of 
objects on the base-board is viewed through the perforations 
of both cards, and by viewing the index the optical axes of 
the eyes are converged and the objects are reduplicated, and 
eventually a merged image appears in the central position. 

2. = PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

_ 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 117 The persistence of these 

incidental images is the basis of..the phantascope or magic 
| disc, on which various figures are seen in motion. 1881 

Oracle 12 Nov. 306 The optical toy, which has been variously 
called Phantascope, Phantasmascope, and Phenakistoscope. 

Phantasia, another form of FANTASIA. 


| Phantasiast (fentézi&st). [ad. eccl. Gr. 
| aytacaoral, pl. of pavraciacrys, f. qavtacia 


appearance; see Fantasy.] 

1, £eel. /ist, A name given to those of the 
Docetz (also called Phantasiodocete, bavrasi050- 
antat) who held that Christ's body was only a 


phantasm, not a material substance. 

1680 Baxrer Answ, Stillingfl. xxxiv. 57 Phantasiasts. 
1852 Be. Forses Nicene Cr. 221 The Docetae, or Phaata- 
siasts, and those who asserted our Lord was only in appear- 
ance dead. 1863 Loner. Wayside [nn \. Interiude v. 51 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, For whom.. Christ [was but] 
ak crucified ! 

. One who deals in or treats of phantasies. 

1855 Smeptey, etc. Occult Se. 88 Bea Jonsoa, who had 
some experience as a phantasiast, thus invokes the fairer 
creations of this power i his ‘ Vision of Delight’. ; 

Hence Phantasia‘stic a., of or characteristic of 
the Phantasiasts; of the nature of a phantasm. 

1826 G.S. Fanea Difc. Rotmanisu (1953) 102 note, The 
same line of argument is adopted by Tertullian against 
Marcion and his phantasiastic brethren, 1838 — fuguiry 
176 The Manichéans..deaied that Christ had any proper 
material body; -the form, which was seen, having been 


purely phaatasiastic, ; 
| + Phantasim(e. rave. (Cf. It. ‘fantasia or 


fanlasma’ (Florio 1611).] _A fantastic being. 
| 1588 Suaxs, ZL. L. L. 1. i: 101 This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantasime, a Monarcho, and 
' one that inakes lus To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
ibid, v. & 20, | abhor such phanaticall phaatasims, such 
insociable and poynt deuise companions. 

Pha‘ntasist. rare. [f. phantasy, FANTASY ; 
ora. F. fantaisiste, {. fantatste.| = FANTAST 1. 

1864 Acer Future Life 660 The ‘ Vision of Annihilation * 
depicted by the vermicular, infested imagination of the 
great Teutonic phantasist. 

Phantasm (fe'nt&éz’m). Forms: «4 3 fan- 
tesme, 5-7 fantasme, 7, 9 fantasm. 8. 6- 
phantasm, (7-8 phantasme). [Orig. a. F. fan- 
tasme (OF. also -esmte), ad. L. phantasma, a. Gr. 
gdvragua: see next. From 16th c. gradnally con- 
formed to the Latin spelling with AA-.] 

I. Ll. a. ge. Illusion, deceptive appearance. 
Cf. PHANTOM 1. Ods. or arch. 

1225 Aner, R. 62 Louerd, seid Danid, wend awei mine 
eiea vrom pe worldes dweole, & hire fantesme [cf. Ps, cxix. 
7 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1432 Wyth fantasme, and fayrye, 

hus she blerede hys yye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 289/1 
The deuylle appered to them ia guyse of a maronner in 
a shippe of fantasme. 1656 Srantey Afist, Philos. vu. 
(1701) 303/1 Phantasm is that, to which we are attracted by 
that frustrancous attractioa, which happens in Melancholy, 
or Mad persons. 1860 Emerson Cond. Lye, fdlusions Wks. 
(Bohn) TE, 446 “Tis all phantasm. 

b. With @ and Zé. An illusion, an appearance 
that has no reality; a deception, a figment; an 
unreal or imaginary being, an unrcality; a phantom. 


PHANTASM. 


1426 Lypc. De Guilt, Prlgr. 10890 Yt are but fantasmes 
that ye speke. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 175b/2 He [St. 
Gerinayn] dyd so many myracles that yf his merytes had 
not goon before they shold haue ben trowed fantasmes. 1674 
Rateicn Hist. World 1. xi. § 8 They beleeve, and they 
beleeve amisse, because they be but Phantasmes or Appari- 
tions. 1644 Mitton Areof, 10 Or clse it was a fantasm bred 
by the feaver which had then seis’d him. 1678 Cupwortn 
intell, Syst. 1, ti.§ 8.68 The Minds of men strongly possess'd 
with Fear, especially in the Dark, raise up the Phiress 
of Spectres, Bug-bears, or affrightful Apparitions to them. 
ae Miss Burney Z£uclina (1791) 1. xxx. 156, 1 will not 

ict you with the melancholy phantasms of my brain. 
1843 CartyLe Past § Pr.u. i, Peopled with mere vaporous 
Fantasms. 1843 Prescott Afezxico (1850) 1, 119 The alle- 
gorical phantasms of his religion, no doubt, gave a direction 
to the Aztec artist, in his delineation of the human figure. 

ce. An illusive likeness (of something), a ‘ghost’ 
or ‘shadow’; a counterfeit. 

1638 Baxea tr. Balsac’s Lett, (vol. 11) 113 It is fit to stay 
ones selfe upon the true vertne, and not to follow the vaine 
Phantasmes of holinesse. 1699 Burnet 39 47¢. xxvi. (1700) 
297 If these are no true Sacrainents which they take for such, 
but only the Shadows and the Phantasms of them. 18970 
Disraewt Lethafr xivili, There is only one Church and 
only one religion, all other forms and phrases are mere 
phantasms. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. lviil, Every phantasm 
of a hope was quickly nullified by a more substantial obstacle. 

+d, One who is not what he appears or pre- 
tends to be; a counterfeit, an impostor. Ods. 

1622 Bacon /fen. V/f 24 The People were in furie, enter- 
tayning this Airie bodie or phantasme {Lambert Simael] 
with incredible affection. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. 11) 229 Farre froin being a Plagiary, [he] refuseth that 
which is his own, and suffers a Phantasme, to receive those 
acclamations and praises which belong to himselfe. 1641 
Mitton Pred. Lpisc. 23 Rather to make_this phantasme 
an expounder, or indeed a depraver of Saint Paul, thea 
Saint Paul an examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship. 

2. An apparition, a spirit or supposed incor- 
poreal being appearing to the eyes,a ghost. Now 
only poet. or rhei. 

e1410 Love Bonavent. Alyrr. xxvii. (1510) Miijb, The 


| discyples supposynge that it had ben a fantasme cryed for 


drede. c1ggo Cnexe Afatt. xiv, 26 His discipils seing him 
walking on y® see weer trobled siene y? it was a phan- 
tas. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Axed. 1. §37 That those 
phantasms..do frequent Cemeteries, Charael-houses, and 
Churches, it is because these are the dormitories of the 
dead. 1667 Mitton #. Z. u. 744 Why..thou call't Me 
Father, and that Fantasm call'st my Son? 1863 P. 5. 
Worstry Poems & Transé.7 Like the erring phantasm of a 
man Slain traitorously and cast into the deep. : 
b. Psychics. The supposed vision or perception 
of an absent person, living or dead, presented to the 


senses or mind of another. 

1884 Proc. Soc. Psychical Research 1. v. 44 Phantasms, 
as we call them, ia order to include under a term more 
general than phantoms, impressions which may be not 
visual only, but auditory, tactile, or purely mental ia char- 
acter, 1886 Gurney, etc. PAantasms of Living |. latrod. 
33 We propose. .to deal with all classes of cases where.. the 
inind of one human being has affected the mind of another 
.. by other means than through the recognized channels of 
sense, 1887 C. L. Moacan in Mind Apr. 281 Where. .the 
phantasm iacludes details of dress or aspect which could 
not be supplied by the percipient’s mind, Mr. Gurney thinks 
it may be attributed to a conscious or sub-conscious image 
of his own appearance..in the agent’s mind, which is tele- 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the percipient. 

II. 3. /hilos. A mental image, appearance, or 
representation, considered as the immediate object 
of sense-perception: as distinct (2) from the external 
thing represented, or (6) in Platonic philosophy, 
from the true form or essence, perceptible by 


thought only and not by sense. 

1594 Carew J/fuarte's Exam, Wits iv. (1596) 38 Brute 
beasts with the temperature of their braine, and the fantasmes 
which enter thereinto by the fine sences..partake those 
abilities. 1620 ‘I. Grancer Div. Logike 108 Memorie isa 
facultie of retaining welt the phantasmes of things. 1669 
Gate Cri. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 1g Homer, and Hesiod .. busied 
theinselves about the phantasmes or pictures of Truth, but 
regarded not the Truth it self. 195 Harais Aevmes 
Wks. (1841) 221 It is then on these permanent phantasms 
that the human miad first works. 1785 Rew /xted?, Powers 
1. i. 25 When they are objects of memory and of imagina- 
tion, they get the name of phantasms, 1880 Academy 26 
June 469 The phantasm or idea which awakens feeliag ia 
accordance with an appetence is not abstract but concrete 
and generally single. 

+b. An idea, a concept. Ods, 
a@i16r9 Fotnersy Atheom. u. ii. § 8 (1622) 210 God is a 


| fantasme, that can fill the fantasie. 


+4. Imagination, fancy. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xxii. 82 She saw also, to her semynge, 
two sonnes shynynge one by another, that presente hemself 
by symulacyon wythin the fantasme of her entendement. 
1656 Ripciev Pract. Physick 252 Proceeding from a melan- 
cholic Phantasme, Hess Evetyn Let. to Pepys 4 Oct, 
Yo subject of my wild phantasme. .naturally leading me to 
something which IJ lately mention’d. ; 

b. An imagination, a fancy: now always with 
emphasis on its unreality (cf. 1 b). ; 

1672 Sir T. Baowne Let. Friend § 17 His Female Friends 
were irrationally curious so strictly to examine his Dreams, 
and in this low state to hope for the Fantasms of Health. 
1738 H. Brooxe Fasso 1 60 Ambitious phaatasms hauat 
his idle brain, 1856 R. A. Vavcuan Alystics L. Pref. 5 Is 
it well to recal from Limbo the phantasms of forgotten 
dreamers ? 

5. attrib. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. iii, Visible and tangible objects 
ia this phantasm world. 1843 — Past & Pr. ut. i, From 
highest Phantasm apex to lowest Enchanted basis. 1871 


a 


PHANTASMA. 


Mortey Carlyle in Crit. Alise. Ser. 1. (1878) 180 Why then 
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world. 1828 Scott ¥rni 17 Apr., In this *phantasmagorial 


should not the royalist assume..that the Protector was a place [London], the objects of the day come and depart like 


usurper and n ‘phantasm captain’? 

Phantasma ((énizzma). Also 7 fantasma. 
Pl. -as, -ata (7 -aes). fa. It. fantasma = L. 
phantasma, a, Gr. pavtacpa appearance, mere 
appearance, phantom, image, f. gavrd(-ew to 
make visible, present to (or as to) the eye, f. 
gnvr-és visible, f. stem dav- of paiv-av to show, 
appear, bring or come to light. See also PHANTASM 
and Puantom, which are forms of the same word 
through Fr.} a. An illusion, vision, dream; b. 
an Eger ion, aspectre: = Pianrasm 1b and 2. 

1598 SyLvesterR Du Sartas u\. ii. ut. Colonics 338 Round 
about the Desart Op, where oft By strange Phantasma's 
Passengers are scoft. 1599 Marston Sco, Villanie In 
Lect. prorsus indignos, Shall this Fantasma, this Colosse 
peruse And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1607 — What you Will Introd., Wks. 1856 1. 221 Skru’d 
about With cach slight touch of od phantasmatas. 1607 
Watxincton Of7. Géass 149 He shall see..strange phan- 
tasmaes. 1631 J. “Faytor (Water P.) Zasn Fort, Wheel 
Pref., Dreames and phantasmas full of contradictions. 1765 
Go.pss. Zs. Misc. Wks. 1837 I. 227 All was a phantasma, 
and a hideous dream of incoherent absurdities. 1816 Scott 
Antig. x, At length these crude phantasmata arranged them- 
selves into something more regular, 1849 RonerTson Serv, 
Ser. tv. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illusion and ny 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist. 

Phantasmagoria (fintezmagseria), _[f. 
Gr. ¢dvracpa PHANTASM + (?) dyopa assembly, 
place of assembly. 

(But the inventor of the word prob. only wanted a month- 
filling and startling term, and may have fixed on -agoria 
without any reference to the Greck Jexicon.)) ; 

1. A name invented for an exhibition of optical 
illnsions produced chiefly by mcans of the magic 
lantern, first exhibited in London in 1802. (Some- 
times erroneously applicd to the mechanism uscd.) 

Jn Philipstal's ‘phantasmagorin ’ the figures were made 
rapidly to increase and decrease in size, to advance and 
retreat, dissolve, vanish, and pass into each other, in a 
manner then considered marvellous, 

1802 Gentl. Mag. June §44 Dark rooms, where spectres 
from the dead they raise—What’s the Greek word for all this 
Goblinstorta? Lhave it pat—It is Phantasmagoria. /d/d. 
(end of vol.), An awfulsound proclaims a spectre near, And full 
in sight behold it now appear..Such are the forms Phantas- 
magoria shows. 1805 Mus. CreevevinC. apers, etc. (1904) 1. 
67 The Baron is preparing phantasmagoria at the Pavillion, 
183: Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 8 An exhibition depending 
on these principles was brought ont by M. Philipstal in 
2802, under the name of the Phantasmagoria...Specires, 
skeletons, and terrific figures..suddenly advanced upon the 
spectators, becoming larger as they approached them, and 
finally vanished by appearing to sink into the ground, 1883 
Eucyel, Brit. XV.207 Philipstal gave a sensation to his magic 
Jantern entertainment by lowering unperceived, between the 
audience and the stage, a sheet of gauze, upon which fell 
the vivid moving shadows of phantasmagoria. 

b. Extended to similar optical exhibitions, 
ancient and modern. 

1830 Scotr Demonol. ii. 59 The Almighty substituted, for 
the phantasmagoria intended by the witch, the spirit of 
Samuel. 1832 Geet Pomperana I. v.98 Machines by which 

hantasmagoria and oracular prestiges were played off. 1834 

VTTON Pompcit Ue ix. 

2. A shifting series or succession of phantasms 
or imaginary figures, as scen in a dream or fevered 
condition, as called up by the imagination, or as 
created by literary description, 

[1803 Europ. Afag. XLII. 186 ‘The Phantasmagoria’ 
(title of a series of articles consisting of sketches of ima- 
ginary characters).] 1828 Lanpor fag. Conv. Wks. 1853 
1. 345/e The army seemed a phantasmagoria. 1835 W. 
Irving Newstead Abécy in Crayon Misc. (1863) 347 Such 
was the phantasmagoria that presented itself for a moment 
to my imagination. 1895 E. Waite Life tn Christ u. xii. 
(1878) 133 Milton's genius has filled the atmosphere with 
a brilliant phantasmagoria of contending angels, 

3. transf. A shifting and changing external scene 
consisling of many elements. 

1822 Hazurr Yadle-t. Ser. u. v. (1869) 121 A huddled 
phantasmagoria of feathers, pete oe ete. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856) 68 The wildest frolic of an opium- 
eaters revery is nothing to the phantasmagoria of the sky 
tonight, 188 Snortuouse 7. /xglesant xxui, Without was 
a phantasmagoria of terrible bright colours, and within a 
mental chaos and disorder without a clue. ; 

b. A phantasmagoric figure, or something com- 
parcd thereto. 

1821 Byron Vis. Yudgm. Ixxvii, The man was a phantas- 
magoria in Himself—he was so volatile and thin. 

4. altrib. 

1841 Miss Mitroro in L’Estrange 27 (1870) ILL, viii. 130 
There was no background to form a phantasmagoria decep- 
tion, since the part plainest to be seen was the figure as it 
rose and sank above the paling, 1873 E. Spon Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 29§/1 By the aid of a gas microscope 
attached toa powerful phantasmagoria lantern the image 
can be reflected on to a screen. 

Hence + Phantasmagoriacal (-9i'Ak4l), Phan- 
tasmago‘rial (whence -ally edv.), Phantasma- 
go'rian, Phantasmagoric (-go’rik), Phantasma- 
go'rical ad/s., of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
ofa phantasmagoria; hence, visionary, phantasmal; 
Phauta‘smago:rist, one who produces or exhibits 
a pbantasmagoria. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X\11. 537 Deucalion sees a *phantas- 
magoriacal shadow of what. .forms the history of the ancient 


shadows. 1822 Blackw. A/ag. XU. 86 A thousand other 
scenes..comc up *phanlasmagorially or Papen se 
before us. 1827 Examiner 212/2 The Will-o'the-wisp is 
painted..with shadowy and *phantasmagorian power. 1870 
Contemp. Kev, XIV. 180 It will ever elude his grasp like.. 
the phantasmagorian images onthe canvas. 1818 CoLeRIDGE 
in L1t, Rev. (1836) 1.139 All Rabelais’ personages are *phan- 
tasmagoric allegories. 1883 Symonvs Shaks. Preddee. i. (1900) 
5 The phantasmagoric brilliancy of shows at Court. 1852 
Hawtuorne 2lithedale Rom. Pref. (1879) 6 To establish a 
theatre..where the ercatures of his brain may play their 
*phantasmagorical antics, 1816 J. Lawrence in Afonthly 
Mag. XLIL. 298 Whether..it can possibly be worth while.. 
for our chemists, or rather for our *phantasmagorists to 
repeat any of the old palingenesian experiments? 1862 
Lytton Str. Story Ixxi, ‘Those arch phantasmagorists, the 
philosophers who would leave nothing in the universe but 
their own delusions, ; 

Phantasmagory (fenlezmagori). [Cf F, 
phantasmagoric.) = PUANTASMAGORIA. 

1837 Cantyte J. Aev. LL. t. iv, This dim Phantasmagory 
of the Pit. 1865 — dred. Gt xx. iii. (1872) 1X. 304 ‘Lhe 
thing is reality; butitreadslikea Phantasmagory produced 
by Lapland Witches. 1873 M. Arnonp /.7t. & Dogma 
(1876) 79 The phantasmagories of more prodigal and wild 
imaginations, 

Phantasmal (fénte‘zmal), ¢. [f. Puasrasm 
or PHANTASMA+-AL.] Of the nature of a phar- 
tasm; spectral; having no material existence, 
unreal, imaginary; passing like a phantasm. 

1813, Suxnpey QO. Jad vic xg2 All that chequers the 
phantasmal scene ‘hat floats before our eyes in wavering 
light. 1817 Conroe Bieg. Lit vii. (1882) 56 The phan- 
tasmal chaos of association, 1870 LowrLe Study Hint. 
230 No confirmation has been found for the story, fathered 
on a certain phantasmal Mr. Buckley. 3188 Suortiots: 
F. Inglesant (1882) U1. xvi 320 With such phantasmal 
imaginations he filled Inglesant’s ears. 

b. Psychics: sce PUANTASM 2 Db. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 1. Intrad. 65 
Between the moment of death and the phantasmal announce: 
ment thereof to a distant friend, 

Hence Phantasma‘lian a., rclating to what is 
phantasmal; Phantasma‘lity, the quality of being 
phantasmal. 

1841 Lytton AY¥, § Morn. ui, viii, The idea grows np,a 
horrid phantasmalian monomania, 1875 Lewes /'redé. Life 
& Mind VL. wii. § 38 45 Between the reality of our waking 
sensations, and the phantasinality of our dream perceptions 
..the contrast is marked. 1903 Critie XLII. 354,1 His is 
the spirit that cries for delivery from the tyranny of his 
senses, the phantasmality of the world. 

Phanta'smally, ev. [f. pree.+-Ly 2] In 
a phantasmal mamner or form; as a phantasm. 

1855 Miss Corse /atuit. Mor. 103 The belief that this 
causation descends into the sensible world, and takes place 
therein not phantasmally, but actually. 1886 Guaney, ete. 
Phantasms of Living M1. 530 Persons are phantasmally seen 
or heard very soon hefore their actual appearance in the flesh. 

Phantasmascope (fxntz-zmiskeup). [irreg. 
f, PHANTASIA + -SCOPE.] = PHENAKISTOSCOrE. 

1835 Kirsy fad. § fust. Anim, I. App. 350 They appear 
as if..a hundred {lcgs] were revolving and so form a kind of 
natural Phantasmascope. 1844 Otmstep Aud Nat. Philos, 
viii, 58 The Phantasmascope consists of disks bearing on 
their margin a variety of pees: which are so related to 
each other, that each... figure shall afford a continuation of 
the preceding. ¢1865 J. Wyipx in Cire Se. 1. 77/2. 

Phantasmartic, si. Lceel. //ist. [£ Gr. par- 
racpar- (sec PHANTASMA) +-1¢,] = PHantasiast. 

zzortr. Le Clere's Prim. Fathers (1702) 322 The Phantas- 
maticks..who pretended that Christ had not a true Body. 

Phantasma‘tic, a. [as prec.] = next. 

2858 Mayne Zrfos. Lex. Phantasmaticus.., of or be- 
longing to Phantasma: phantasmatic. 

+ Phantasmatical, a. Os. [f. as prec. : 
see -ICAL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phantasm; phantasmal. Henec + Phantas- 
ma‘tically adv. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes Q ij, In our corporeall 
spirit: For that is the matter that the sonl raiseth her 
phantasmaticall forms in. 1658 Bromuaty Treat. Spreters 
vit. 364 The Angels moving..with a locall motion, by the 
phantasmaticall body which they took [ete.]. a 1688 Cup- 
wort Jaenut. Mor. WW. i. (1731) 143 So are the Cogitations 
that we have of Corporeal things usually both Noematical 
and Phantasmatical together, the one being as it were the 
Soul, and the other the Body of them. Jéid. 144 By a Rose 
considered thus Universally and Phantasmatically, we mean 
a Thing which so affects our Sense in respect of Figure 
and Colour. 

Phanta‘smato‘graphy. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-(0)GRAPHY.] (Sec quot.) 

1730-6 Battey (folio) Pref, Phantasmatégraphy, ..a 
Treatise or Discourse of celestial Appearances, as the Rain. 
how, 1823 in Crana Jechnol. Diet. 1864 in Weaster. 

Phantasmic (féntezmik), a. [f. PHANTASM 
or PuantasMa + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a phantasm; anreal; imaginary. So 
Phanta‘smical a. 

1825 New Alonthly Mag. X11. 185 His shadowy monarch 
is assailed by ideal conspirators, and their phantasmic high 
treason he will have atoned for by substantial flesh and 
blood. 1857-8 Sears Athan. vi. 49 The spectacle..was not 
phantasmic, but real, 1863 A. B. Davioson Aid. §& Lit. 
£5s. (1902) 16 A species of Doketism akin to giving Christ 
a phantasmical body. 

Phanta‘smist. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -18T.] 
One who maintains something to be a phantasm; 
a PHANTASIAST. 


Satasma, 
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1823 CoLerinocr Tadle-¢. 6 Jan, It was real hlood,..and 
not a mere celestial ichor, as the Phantasmists allege. 


Phanta:smoge'nesis. vee. [f. Gr. gav- 
Tagpa PHANTASM + GENESIS.) ‘The causation or 
origination of phantasms. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lev. : 

So Phantasmogenetic (fénte:zmo,dzine'tik) ., 
producing phantasms or apparitions; ¢s/. creating 
or producing a phantasm (sense 2b). lence 
Phanta smogene'tically adz. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living IW. 279 A Phan- 
tasmogenetic impulse conveyed directly from mind to mind. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Phantasmogenctically. 1903 . W. 11. 
Mvyxes 7/ane. Personaiity 1. Gloss, Phantasmogenctic 
centye, a point in space so modified by the presence of 
a spirit Uhat it becomes perceptible to persons anaterially 
present near it. 


Phantasmo:gnomy, [f. as prec. + Gr. yeep 
means of knowing: cf piysfoynomy.] (See quot.) 

1855 SMEvLEY, etc. Occulf Sc. 246 Phantasmognomy .. 
teaches men lo foresce and to foretell future or distant 
events from the images which fancy presents to the mind. 

Phantasmoclogy. [f as prec. + -Locy.] The 
scientific study of phantasms. Ilence Phantasmo- 
lo*gical «. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Phantast, -ic, -ical, ctc., obs. or rare variants 
of FANTAST, -IC, -ICAL, ete. 

Phantasy, variant of ’axrasy (where see the 
Note, as to its frequent use in some senses). 

+ Phantic, -iko. Oés, rare. [? Syncopated for 
phanatich, Faxatic 2.) A possessed person. 

1598 Syuvesier De Bartas iim. Juipostyre 234 So doth 
the Phantike (lifting vp his thought On Sathai’s wing) tll 
with a tongue distraught Strange Oracles. 1656 Biouni 
Glossogr., Eantich. 

Phantom (fantam), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 fan- 
tosme, 4-S-om/e, 4-oum, -eme. -ime, -umme, 
-on, faintum, 4-5 fantum, 6 fantone). 8. 6-8 
phantome, (7 -6m(e), ;-S phantosme, 7- phan- 
tom. [ME. fantosmie, fantome, a. OV. fantosme 
(1athe, in Hatz-Darm.) = Pr. fantasma, -auma, 
Cat. fantarma, Spy It. faniasma:—L. phantasma, 
a. Gr. pavracya: sce PHANTasMA. (The o of the 
Fr, (and Eng.) form has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for.) ] 

tl. INusion, unreality; vanity; vain imagination ; 
delusion, deception, falsity. Ods, 

a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 55 it neys bot fantum [e. 7” fanton, 
fantom) for to say, ‘Vo day it is, lo moru away. Zéfcd, 22160 
Wib ingulori pai sal be wroght, And fantum [7.7 faintum, 
fantom] be, and elles noght. arz00 A. A. f’sadter ive 3 
Whi love yhe fantom [L. vaaitaten] and lighinge speke? 
31384 Cusucer //. Fare 1. 493 (Fairf, MS.) Fro Mantome, 
and Hlnsion Me save. 1390 Gower Conf 111, 172 Josaphat 
was in gret doute, And hield fantosme al that he herde. 
61425 Hanipole's Psalter Metr. Pref., Copyed has bis Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry :..Hur fantom hath made mony 
afon. ¢1g00 JVelusine Mi. 311, L byleue it is but fantosme 
or spyryt werke of this woman. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fables 
eceexliv. (1714) 481 The whole Entertainment of his Life 
was Vision and Phantome ‘ , 

+b. With @ and f/ An instance of this; an 
illusion, a delusion; a deception; a figment, a lic. 
crgzg £. E, Adit, P. Vs. 1341 Honoured he not hym pat 
in henen wonies, Bot fals fantummes of fendes, formed with 
handes. @1340 Mamrore Psalter, etc, 505 Pe deuyl sayd,.. 
i. sall take paim wip snarys of sere temptaciouns, and many 
fald crrours & fantoms. ¢1420 Avow. cirth. ii, This is no 
fantum, ne no fabulle, 1483 Cath. Ang/, 122/2 A Fantun, 
1628 Witner Srit, Remem. 155 The tricks 
And Fantosmes wherewithall our Schismaticks Abuse them- 
selves and others. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Corenat. Solymian 50 
The Express which they assure us to have been dispatched 
-.is a meer Fantome, , 

2. Something that appears to the sight or other 
sensc, but has no material substance; an appari- 
tion, a spectre ; a spirit, a ghost. 

1382 Wycur Afatt. xiv. 26 Thei, seeynge hym walkynge 
ahoue the see, weren distourblid, scyinge, For it isa fantum. 
1500 MWelusine xii, 311 Lt is som spyryt, som fantosme or 
INusyon that thns hath abused me. 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv, Libr. ww. ii, 265 An Abbesse in Spaine, whese place 
a phantosme held in the Church .. while shee lay with a 
wicked spirit that maried her. 1693 SMatLeince Ful. Cassar 
in Dryden's Plutarch WV. 484 The Phantém which appear d 
to Brutus, 1746 SmoLiett fears Scot. 31 The pale phantoms 
of the slain Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 1859 ‘Fexxv- 
son Elaine 1016 Hark the Phantom of the house That ever 
shrieks before a death, 1887 Bowen Virg. -Enetd vi. 292 
The phantoms are thin apparitions, clothed in a vain Sem- 
blance of form. b 

b. Something haying the form or appearance, 
but not the substance, of some other thing; a 
(material or optical) image of something. ’ 

3707 Curior, in Hush. & Gard, 325 When a Body is.. 
redaea into Ashes, we find again in the Salts, extracted 
from its Ashes, the Idea, the Image, and the Phantom of 
the same Body. 1817 Snetrey Aev, (slam Vi. Xxxiit. 5 
As twin phantoms of one star that lies O’er a dim well, 
move, though the star reposes. 1819 — Prometh. Und. in. 
iii. s2 The forms Of which these are the phantoms. 1856 
T. B. Butter PAtlos. Weather iv. 63 (Funk) The thirsty 
wanderer is deluded by the phantom of a moving, undu- 
lating, watery, surface, 1882 P, G. ‘Fait in Zucycl. Brit. 
XIV. 582/1 Another curious phenomenon..the phantoms 
which are seen when we look at two parallel sets of palisades 
or railings, one behind the other... The appearance. «1s that 
of a magnified set of bars..which appear to mnve rapidly as 
we slowly walk past. 
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ec. fig. Applied to that which is a ‘vain show’, 
or to a person, institution, etc., that has the name 
and show of power but none of the substance, or 
to one which remains a ‘ ghost of his (or its) former 
self’; a cipher. Cf. Guost sé. 9. 

1661 Evetyn Tyrannus 23 Exorcising these Apparitions 
and Fantosm's of a Court and Country. 1707 Nefle.v. ufos 
Ridicule 75 The Husband is only a Fantom. 1781 Gisson 
Beet. & F.xxxi. 111, 260 The caprice of the Barbarians .. 
once more seated this Imperial phantom [Maximus] on the 
throne. 1818 Hattam J/id, Ages (1872) 1]. vi. 131 They 
annihilated the phantom of authority which still lingered 
witb the name of Khalif at naedads 1874 Geren Short 
ffisi. viii, §6. 530 ‘If 1 granted your demands’, replied 
Charles, ‘] should he no more than the mere phantom of 
aking’. rgor C. B, Mount in M4 Q. 15 June 465 This 
little phantom of a village (Temple, Cornwall]. .dwindled to 
nothing. .in the eighteenth century, 

3. A mental illusion; an image which appears 
in a dream, or which ts formed or cherished in the 
mind; also, the thought or apprehension of any- 
thing that haunts the imagination. 

1590 Srensrr F. Q. un. xii. 47 Who wondrous things con- 
cerning our welfare, And straunge phantomes doth lett us 
ofte foresee, 1706 Apnison Kosantond ui, Varewel sorrow, 
farewe) fear, ‘They're fantoms all! 1758 Jounxson Jdler 
No. 32 2.11 We suffer phantoms to rise up before us, and 
amuse ourselves with the dance of airy images. 1804 
Worpsw. ‘She was a Phantom’, She was a Phantom of 
delight When first she gleamed upon my sight. 1849 Dre 
Quixcey Eng. Mail Coach uv, Sister unknown. .a thousand 
times, amongst the phantoms of sleep, have I seen thee 
entering the gates of the golden dawn. 1879 13. ‘Taytor 
Stud. Germ. Lit. 127 There is the phantom of an implacable 
Fate behind all those dreadful deeds. 

b. The mental image or concept of an external 
object (considered as having a merely subjective 
existence), 

1681 Gianvinn Sadduefsius 1. (1682) 3 The notion they 
have of him is but a phantiéme and conceit. 1842 Emerson 
Lect, Transcend. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 280 How cary it is to 
show him (the Materialist] that he also isa phantom walking 
and working amid phantoms. 1865 Grote //ato JI. xxv. 
270 When you contemplate many similar objects, one and 
the same ideal phantom or Concept is suggested by all. 

4. The visible representative, image, or figure of 
some incorporeal person or body politic. 

abee Locke Govt. it. xiit. § 151 So [Lhe supreme executor 
of the law] is to be consider'd as the Image, Phantom, or 
Representative of the Commonwealth. : 

5. Technical uses. a. A model of an infant used 
in obstetric demonstrations; cf MANIKIN 2c. 

1882 in Ocitvic. 1902 Rep. Gen. Med. Councilon Exant 
Univ. Durham Wy Candidates were required to demonstrate 
on the ‘phantom ‘ the application of the forceps. 1904 Jiri, 
Med. Frni. 10 Sept. 605 A_ good description is given of the 
various forms of ‘phantom’. : 

b. Anglng. An artificial bait made to resemble 
live-bait. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cata?. 52 Patent Soleskin Phantoms, 
and Artificial Baits. 1892 G. R. Lownpes Camping Sh. 181 
The ‘phantom’ had still less effect. /did’. 207 Of a phantom 
the hoss had no opinion at all, 

6. afpposilive or adj. That isa phantom; merely 
apparent, spectral, illusive. (Sometimes hyphened,) 

1425 Wyxtoun Croa. vi. xviii, 2206 Syne pai herd, pat 
Makbeth aye In fantown Fretis had gret Fay. ¢1450 Sé. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1861 Pe fantom fyre it vanyst sone, 1671 
F. Puurs Reg. Mecess. 478 To assert their phantosme or 
feigned soveraignty. 1726 Pore Odyss. xxu. 233 The ad- 
verse host the phantom-warrior ey'd. 1762 Kames Edens, 
Crit, xix. (1833) 344 Such phantom similes are mere wiltti- 
cisms, 1822-56 Dr Quincey Confess. Wks, 1897 LI]. 284 
Phantom cavalry careeved, flying and pursuing. 1850 5. 
Dosert Romar ii, Phantom ship to skim aérial waves Or 
desert mirage. 1872 Liopon vem. Relig. ii. 47 That 
phantom-god who, as we are told, is only a pale reflection 
of human vanity. ‘ A 

7. altrib. and Coméd. a. Simple attrib, as 
phantom-land, -nation, -shape, -tribe, -warning; 
b, similative, as phantom-fatr, -white adjs.; also 
phantom-like adj, and adv. 

1855 Tennyson Dafsy 65 *Phantom-fair Was Monte Rosa. 
1849 Manoan Poeuts (1859) 42 Roams the *phantomland 
for ever, ¢18z0 S. Rocers /taly, Venice 141 *Phantom- 
like, vanish with a dreadful scream. 18607. Magtix fforace 
55 Kefore thee evermore doth Fate Stalk phantomlike. 1725 
Port Odyss. x. 627 The *Phantome-nations of the dead. 
¢ 1820 S, Rocrrs /faly (1839) 70 Two *phantom-shapes were 
sitting side by side. 2812 W. Texnant Anster v1. Ixxix, 
Oberon, the silver-scepter'd fay, That rules his *phantom- 
tribes with gentle force. 1850 Tennyson Jn Aleut. xcii, 
Tho’ the months, .Should prove the *phantom-warning true. 

8. Special combinations and collocations: phan- 
tom corn, phantom oorpusole: see quots. ; phan- 
tom-fish, the transparent young of the common 
conger; phantom fiesh: see quot.; phantom- 
larva, the transparent larva of a dipterous fly 
of the genus Corefhra; phantom minnow (cf. 
5b); phantom tumour, a rounded abdominal 
swelling of Sain rae nature having the appear- 
ance of an actual tumour. 

1674 Rav N.C. Words, *Fantome corn, \ank or light 
Corn...Phantosme Corn is Corn that has as little bulk or 
solidity in it asa Spirit or Spectre. 1899 Cacnev tr. Zaksch's 


Clin. Diagn, vii. (ed. 4) 258 They i.e. red-blood corpuscles | 


in urine) may retain their proper form, or they may appear as 
pale yellowish rings (‘phantom corpuscles of Traube). 1879 
Bult. Essex Inst. (Cent. Nict.), Conger eels and their curious 
transparent young—*phantom fish—are occasionally seen. 
1674 Rav V.C. Words, * Fantoie flesh, when it hangs loose 
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on the Bones. 1900 Miate & Hammono //arleguin Fly ii. 
78 The *phantom-larva (Corethra), which poises itself in the 
middle depthsof clearwater, 1883 Fishertes Exhib, Catal. 
212 Flexible Minnows .. Caledonian Minnows..* Phantom 
Minnows. 1900 Darly News 13 Oct. 8/2 A bewildering 
‘eenstrument’, as the Highland gillie called a phantom 
minnow. 1857 Sia T. Watson # rine. & Pract. Physic 
(ed. 4) HI. Ixvii. 415 The tumour which she had presented 
to the notice of the surgeon was what has heen called 
a*phantom tumour, 1897 4/¢buit's Syst. Aled, 11. 1137. 

Hence (mostly szonce-words) Phantom v, frans., 
to haunt as a phantom; Phantomastic (cf. phan- 
fasmalic] a., phantom-like, unreal; Phanto‘mic, 
Phanto‘mical aq/s., of the nature of or resembling 
a phantom; Phanto‘mically adz., as or in the 
form of a phantom; Phantomish a., akin to or 
suggestive of phantoms; Pha‘ntomishly adv. (in § 
fantomyaliche), in the manner of or by means of 
phantoms; Pha‘ntomry, phantoms collectively ; 
Pha-‘ntomship, the personality of a phantom. 

1899 J/arfer's Mag. Feb. 356, I had tried. .the cure-all 
of hard work, but there was that ghost of the heart 
*phantoming everything sadly. 1818 Cotertpce in Let 
Kem. (1836) 1.177 The love of Adam and Eve in Paradise 
is..not, *phantomatic, and yet removed from every thing 
degrading. 2877 T.Stxcrair Joend (1878) 63 Their hhraries 
of volumes..are but *phantomic. 1687 Mas. Brun Emperor 
of Moon u. i, Whether they appear'd in solid bodies, or 
*fantomical, is yet aquestion. 3882 Gd. H’ords 602 Thus she 
appeared *phantomically (47 -mimically] to her slumbering 
parents. 1832 Blackw. Wag, May 803/1 The time was late, 
the place was *phantomish. ¢1420 Chron, Wilod. st. 1142 
Pus visiones nere not “fantomysliche ydo. 1835 AN»TER Er. 
and Ft, faustus wi. (1887) 159 Did the anguish of my spirit 
Shape the wild ao 3713 C’tuss WINCHELSEA 
Alisc. Poems 22 Ot her *Phantomship requested, To learn 
the Name of that close Dwelling. 1853 Muss KE. S. Sner- 
rar CA. Auchester xvi. (1875) 68 This ghost of an aphorism 
stalked forth from my brain,..and to lay its phantomship, 
1 am compelled to submit it to paper. 

Pha‘ntomist. [f. prec. +-1s7.] One who pro- 
fesses some doctrine or theory as to phantoms; in 
quot., one holding the Docetic theory of Christ's 
body, a phantasiast. Also affrid. or as ad). 

3895 Edin. Rev. Jan. 212 The reality of Christ's sufferings, 
which those who held the phantomist theory denied. 

Pha-ntomize, 7 ware. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 
trans. Hit, Yo make a phantom of, reduce to a 
phantom; in quots. used polemically for, To ex- 
plain away by interpreting in a ‘spiritual’ or 
figurative sense. Ilence Pha'ntomizer. 

1860 Wore Trav. § Adz, |, xii. 377 The system of inter- 
preting ..unfulfilled prophecy in a phantomizing, or, what is 
commonly called spiritual manner. /4id. 379 Against the 
spiritual interpreters, that is, the phantomizers, of the 3rd 
and qth verses. /4fd. 11. 121 Christians who phantomize the 
clear sense of prophecy. A 

{Phantomnation, crror for phaslom nation: 
sce List of Spurious Words.J 

+tPhantomy, sd. Oés. In 5 fantomye. (f. 
Puantom + -Y: ef. vé/ainy, etc.] Ulusion; fantasy; 
the practice of illusion, deception. 

e440 Gesta Rom, xcit. 421 (Add. MS.) Now ye mow se 
the sothe, that itis false and vntrew, and fantomye. 

Phantomy, a. rare. [f. Puantom + -y.] Of 
the nature of or characteristic of a phantom; phan- 
tasmal; dia/, thin, reduced to a ‘shadow’, 

1877 E. Lincu Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.D.), Horses are very 

hantomy at this time of year. 1593 Temple Bar Alag. 
avi. 240 A phantomy pair of thick black brows. 

Phantoscope (fe'ntéskoxp). [f£ Gr. gavrds 
visible + -scope: cf. PHanrascoreE.] 

1. A modification of the kaleidoscope. 

1894 Mest, Gaz. 14 Sept. 8/1 This new invention, called 
the phantoscope, and patented by Mr, W. S. Simpson, 
differs from the traditional kaleidoscope as..any object 
whatever can, through an aperture at the end, be placed 
within it—a bee, for instance, a butterfly, a spray of maiden- 
hair fern, or a sprig of heather, producing a complex vision 
of quite inconceivable beauty. 

2. = PHANTASCOPE. 

1goz in Wesster Suppl. P 

+ Phanun, obs. form of anon. 

¢1475 Voe. in WreWiilcker 755/27 Mic Phano, phanun. 

-phany, repr. Gr. -gavia, -payeia appearance, 
manifestation, f. slem gar- of ¢aiv-av to show, 
appear; as in angelophany, epiphany, theophany. 

+Phaometer (feg'mfiaz). Os. [f. Gr. paos 
light + -mETER.] An apparatus for determining 
the intensity of light; a photometer. ; 

1747 Phil, Trans. XV1V. 495 M. de Buffon, being asked 
if it might be possible to invent a Phaometer, or Machine 
for measuring the Intensity of Light. 

Pharaoh (fé-ro). Forms: 1 Pharaon, 4 
Pharaone, Pharaoo, Farao, 4-7 Pharao, 7 
Pharoh, 8 Pharoah, 7- Pharaoh. [orig. ad. L. 
Phavaé, Pharaén-em (whence F. Pharaoi), a. Gr. 
Gapad, a. Heb. AYID parcdh, ad, Egypt. pr-‘o 

reat house, The later Eng. spelling takes the 

nal & from Heb.] : s 

1. The generic appellation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian kings; an Egyptian king, esp. that one under 
whom Joseph flourished, and those in whose time 
the oppression and Exodus of Israel took place. _ 

893 K. AELFrep Oros.1. iv. § 2 Hiora peaw ware pact hi 
calle hiora cyningas hetan Pharaon. 1362 Lancz. 7% /'4 A. 
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vit, 150 Hit fel as pe Fader seide In Pharaones tyme, 
1382 Wyeuir Gen, xli.1 After two 3eer Pharao (1388 Farao] 
saweaswenen. «1555 Latimer Sera. & Herz. (Parker Soc.) 
177 After that he came at the Red sea, Pharao with his 

wer followed at his hack. 1614 Setpen Titles Hon. 73 

The Egyptian Kings in holy writ vntill Salomons time are 
all caild Pharaoh's. It was no proper name, hut a title 
which euery one of them had. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Uf 
Nile xiv. 385 Rameses the Second..remains to this day the 
representative Pharaoh of a line of monarchs whose history 
covers a space of fifty centuries, 

b. fig. Used as a name for any tyrant or task- 
master. 

¢ 1630 Sanperson Seri, Prov. xix. 21 § 34 Scattering such 
yee Pharaohs in the imagination of their hearts. 1846 

Irs, Gorz Sk. Eng. Char. (1852) 69 The Sanders: «by per- 
mission of his Pharaoh of the mill, were usually spent in 
wandering with his sisters about the green lanes hy Gades- 
binge or Gaddesden. 

+2. (Also Pharaon, Pharoan, Pharo.) A 
gambling game played with cards: =Farol. Ods. 

1717 Gay To Pudteney 79 Nannette last night at tricking 
Pharaon play’d. 1739, 1748 [see Faro! 2]. 1782 {'T. Vauenan] 
Fashionable Follies 11. cc\xii. 212 She..spent whole days, 
and even nights, at whist and pharoan. 1792 Wotcort (P. 
Pindar) Odes Lnport., Resignation xii, Behold, a hundred 
coaches at her door, Where Pharo triumphs in his mad 
career. 

attrib. 1721 Mrs. Centuvre A ridfice 1, He helongs toa 
Pharaoh-table, 1 us’d to see him tally sometimes. 1729 
Gay Poftly n, For some time 1 kept a Pharaon bank with 
success. 1796 CoLqgunoun Police of Metropolis p. x,{llouscs] 
where Pharo Banks are kept. @ 1843 Soutnry Cowtut.-pi. 
Sk, 01849) 1V. 416 A party were at the pharo-tabte. 

+3. A kind of strong ale or beer; also known 
as ‘Old Pharaoh’, ‘Stout Pharaoh’, Cf. Faro 2. 
Obs. or dial. 

1683 G. Mrrnon Praise Vorks. Ale (1685) 3 Lac'd Coffee, 
‘Twist, Old Pharoh, and Old Hoc, Juniper, Brandy and 
Wine de Langue-Dock. 1702 T. Brown Lett. /r. Dead 
Wks. 1760 I]. 286 A morning's draught of three-threads and 
old Pharoah. 1839 W. H. Ainswoatu 9. Sheppard 1 v, 
Don't muddle your brains with any more of that Pharaoh. 

4. In names of animals, plants, ete.; as Pha- 
raoh’s ant, the little red ant (J/onomorium pha- 
raonis); Pharoah’s beans, nummulites found in 
the rock of the pyramids, etc.; Pharaoh’s ehieken, 
the Egyptian vulture (Aeophron percnopterus) 5 
Pharaoh’a corn, 7yiticten: compositum, the grains 
of which have been found in mummy-cases; 
mummy-wheat; Pharaoh’s fig, t (a) some species 
of the genus A/usa; (6) Sycomorus antiquorum ; 
Pharaoh’a hen = Pharaoh's chicken; Pharaoh’s 
mouse, or rat, the ichnewnon; Pharaoh’s pence 
= Pharaoh's beans; Pharach’s aerpent [cf. Exod. 
vii. g],a chemical toy composed of sulpho-cyanide 
of mercury, which fuses in a serpentine form; 
Pharaoh’a worm = GUINEA-WORM. 

1884 Leisure Ho, 236/1 Those round discs .. known as 
Nununndites, aad which Strabo was informed were petrified 
heans—‘*Pharaoh’s beans’. 1840 Macoituivray Ast. Brit. 
Birds 11. 166 Neophron percnopterus, the white neophron. 
Egyptian vulture. *Pbaraoh's chicken. 1753 CitamBens 
Cyel. Supp. App. *Pharach's Fig,..a genus of plants called 
hy authors #wsa. 1884 Mittea Plant-n., Syeomorus anti 
guorunt, Pharaoh's Fig. 1876 Helps Study Bible, Birds 
s.v. Eagle, The ‘Egyptian vulture’ or ‘*Pharach’s hen’, 
common in Asia and al ee of Africa. 1607 Torsett 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 427 The Indian Mouse, or * Pharaohs 
Mouse (as some learned later Writers do yrite) is no other 
then the Ichneumon. 1898, 1886 *Pharaoh‘s rat [see Rat 
sb' tb]. 1863 Padé Mal! G. 18 Nov. 5, 1 have found that 
one half of a 6¢, *Pharaoh’s serpent is sufficient to poison 
a large sized rabbit. . é 

5. atirté, and Comd., as P’harach-tike adj. 

1647 Futter Good TA. in Worse T, (1841) 84 That 1 may 
seasonably drown this haraoh-like procrastination in the 
sca of repentance. 1899 H’estm. Gaz. 23 Nov. 3/1 For a 
while he shows a Pharaoh stubbornness. | 

Hience + Pharaonian (fé-red"'nian), Pharaonic 
(-enik), + Pharaonieal ad/s., of or pertaining to, 
of the nature or character of, or like Pharaoh. 

1693 Penn The Chr, @ Quaker xviii. 577 *Pharaonian 
ree slater. 1853 Kane Grinned! Exp, xiii. (1856) 387 
Iiarriers, grander and more massive than the *Pharaonic 
rubhish of the Ramesiuin. 1899 Saver Lardy Israel v. 149 
The Pharaonic Egyptians are the, re of history. 
1528 /npeachm. Wolsey in Furnival Ballads fr. MSS. 
I. 35z Where he dyd well, thowe doste Amys by thy 
crcl mynde. 1632 igh Conunission Cases (Cam- 
den) 266 It was a Pharaonical thing to deny her choice of 
a midwife. : 

Pharbitin (fasbsitin). Chem.  [f. Bot.L. 
Pharbit-is + -s.J A purgative resin obtained 
from the KaLaDana resin-plant J’arditis (or 
Zpomea) Nil; also called Pharbi'tisin, 

3873 Drvev Usef Ilants ind, 337 Dr. G. Bidie prepared 
aresin from the seeds called PAarbitisix, which is a safe 
and efficient purgative. 1887 Moroney Forestry W Afr. 
389. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pharbitin . 

Phare (fée1), [a. F. phare (1553 in Matz.- 


2 


Darm.), ad. L. phar-us,a. Gr. papos: see PHAROS.] 

1. A lighthouse; = Puaros1 2, Also fig. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Phare,..2 Tower or high place hy 
the Sea coast, wherein were continually lights and fires, 
which served Seamen to see the Haven. 1668 Satu Moy. 
Constantinople in Atise. Cur. 1708) 111. 23 On the Sandy 
Banks stands the Phare or Watch-tower. 1835 Browntxc 
Paracelsus ¥. 386 Sun !..what care If lower mountains light 
their snowy phares At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day? 184g — Leé#. (1899) 1, 1€ Like the 


A 


PHARIAN. 


light in those crazy Mediterranean phares I have watched 
at sea. 


+2. A strait or channel lighted by a pharos; the 


Strait of Messina: cf. Fare 54.3 Oés. 

1615 G. Sanoys Traz. 246 The Phare of Messina (for so 
these streights are now called of the Lanterne that stands ou 
the pointof Pelorus), 1652 HowettGirafi's Rev, Naples ii. 
Proem, The flames thereof flew ore the Phare of Messina 
into Calabria. 
of Messina, 

Phareis, pl. of harie, obs. form of Farry, 


+ Pharian (fé*riin), a. O8s. [f. L. Phari-us 
of Pharos, Egyptian.] Of or pertaining to the 
island of Pharos; foe. Egyptian, Nilotic. b. sé. 
An Egyptian. 


sgt Sytvester Dx Bartast. i, 500 The Ephesian Temple 

and high Pharian Tower. 1624 Mitton Paraphr. Ps. exiv, 

And past from Pharian fields to Canaan land. 1718 Rowe 

tr, Lucan x. 778 He chears the drooping Pharians with 

success. @ 1729 Concreve tr. Ourd's ‘Art of Love ut. Wks. 

1773 VN. 271 Hf we let her the crimson juice apply; If 
Also -ean. 


swarthy, to the Pbarian varnish fly. 

Phariszan (feris4n), 2. [fek: 
Pharisz-us PHARISEE +-AN.J = next, 1. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 367 All of them 
Phariswan disciptes, and bred up in their Doctrin, 1891 
Cnevne Orig. Psalter viii. 415 The Second Book of Mac- 
cabees approaches much more closely to the Pharisaan 
theology. | can 

Pharisaic (feriséik), a. [ad. L. Pharisaic-us 
(Jerome), a. Gr. papicaix-ds, f. paptcai-os: sec 
PuHARISEE and -Ic. Cf. FP. Pharfsatgue (Calvin).] 

1, Of or belonging to the Pharisees, 

1643 Mitton Divorce tt. vi, He. .removes the Pharisaick 
mists rais’d between the Law and the peoples eyes, 1678 
Cuowortn /nteli, Syst. 1. i. $4. 6 The Pharisaick Sect 
amongst the Jews. 1879 C. Geixte Christ 22 The bitterest 
persecutions of the Pharisaic party. . re 

2. Resembling the Pharisees in being strict in 
doctrine and ritual, without the spirit of piety; 
laying great stress upon the external observances 
of religion and outward show of morality, and 
assuming superiority on that account; hypocritical ; 


formal ; self-righteous. 

The particular connotation varies according as one or 
other of the aspects in which the Pharisees appear in the 
Rapels is emphasized; the present tendency heing tv 
emphasize that of self-righteousness. 

@ 1618 Syivester A dls not gold xxiv, Wee are so Punctuall 
and Precise In Doctrine (Pharisaik-wise) 1771 FLletcuer 
Checks Wks. 1795 U1. 13 He sets np pharisaic self, instead of 
Christ. 1795 SoutHey Soldier's Funeral 56 O my God! 
I thank thee, with no Pharisaic pride I thank thee, that 
I am not such as these. 1884 Congregational Year Bh. 86 
There is something worse than Pharisaic respectability. 
There is Pharisaic vice. 

Pharisaical (feris#ikal), a. 
-AL.) tl. = Puarisaic 1. Oés. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1604 As Cayphas ones sayd in 
counsell pharysaycall. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 124 
The want of which office Christ obiected to another of his 
Pharisaicall hostes. 1831 Burton ced. Hist. viii, (1845) 189 
The Pharisaical part of the Council declared him to be 
innocent. 

2. = Puarisalc 2. 

1531 Tinoace Exp. 1 Fohn ii. 3 (1537) 37 Our pharisaycall 
doctours have no doctrine to knowe when a man is in the 
state of grace. 1625 Bacon £ss., Superstition (Arb.) 347 
The Causes of Superstition are :..Excesse of Outward and 
Pharisaicalt Holinesse. 1794 G. Aoams Nai. § Exp. Philos. 
IE. xx. 371 The pharisaical self-sufficiency of the modern 
infidel. 1835 J. H. Newman Par. Serum, (1837) 1. xi. 161 
There are vast multitudes of Pharisaical hypocrites among 
baptized Christians. 

Henee Pharisa‘ically adv.; Pharisa-‘icalness. 

1599 Broughton's Let. vii.21 So farre honen with surquedrie 
and self-loue,.. Pharisaically..to annihilate ali others. 1679 
Purrea Afoder. Ch. Eng. xvii. 489 Their many kinds of 
Superstitions, and Pharisaicalness. 1884 Bovkse//er 6 Nov. 
1177/2 He, pharisaically, in the interests of morality, gets 
the thief, whom he taught, committed to prison. 

Pharisaism (fe'risejiz’m). [f. mod.L. Phavi- 
Satsm-us, in 16the F, (Calvin) Pharisaisme, f, 
Gr. papicai-os PHARISEE + -ISM.] 

1. The doctrine and practice of the Pharisees; 
the fact of being a Pharisee. 

1610 Br, Hatt Afol, Brownists iv.g Paul was (adwpiapevos) 
separated, which some would hauveallude to his Pharisaisme. 
1727-4: Cuameers Cyel.s.v. Pharisee, Pharisaism is stilt 
the ee doctrine in the Jewish religion, 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. 1. 519 It was the desire to preserve that Law 
intact which..formed the nobler side of Pharisaism. 

2. The character and spirit of the Pharisees ; 
hypocrisy ; formalism ; self-righteonsness, 

160r W. Watson Sinport. Consid. (1831) 27 You should 
not be seduced by Pharisaism, hypocrisy, and plausible per- 
suasions, 1711 Reflect. on Wall's Hist. Inf, Bapt. 351 What 
at length, do you find, but a kind of men_ mad with 
Pharisaism, bewitching with traditions? 2874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 167 Of all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church- 
going seems to me the masterpiece. 1879 Farran St. Pand 
ili. 1. 46 When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience 
petrified into formalism, religion degraded into ritual, morals 
cankered by casuistry. 

Pharisean: see PHARISEAN, PHARISIAN, 

Pharisee (ferris?), 56. Forms: a. 1-2 fari-, 
phariseus, 3 pharisewus, farisow, 4 phariseu, 
-isew, -ysu, farizeu, 5pharysew. B. (3 pharise), 
4 far-, 4-6 pharise, -isey ; 4- pharisee. yy. pi. 
§ pharisen, -ysen., [a. OF. fart-, phariseus (gen. 


[f as prec. + 


1923 Lond, Gaz, No, 6176/1 Near the Phare | 
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sing. -ees, pl. -eas), in 13the. pharisewus; thenec 
ME. farisew, pharisew, -en, ete. (cf. HEBREW). B. 
ME. pharise, -ce,a. OF, pharise (13th c. in Godef.). 
The OF, and OF. were both ad. L. phariseus, 
-éus, a. Gr. gaptoaios, pl. -atat, ad. Aramaic 
NWD p'rishaiya emph. pl. of WD p’rish 
Heb. WD parish, separated, hence separatist.] 

1. One of an ancient Jewish sect distinguished by 
their strict observance of the traditional and written 


law, and by their pretensions to snperior sanctity. 

a, c897 K, AELEREO Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 362 Da Fariseos 
geliefdon dere ariste. c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke vii. 37 He 
sat on pes farisens [¢1160 //aéton farisees] huse.  /bfd. 
xi. 43 Wa eow farisenm [/7adé, fariseen, xiv. 3 fariscan]. /df, 
xviii. rr Da stod se fariseus [//aé#. pharisens]. ¢ 1200 ORstN 
16862 Forr Farisew bitacnebb uss Shiedning onn Ennglissh 
spwche. /6icd. 19658 Pa lape Farisewess. a 122g Ancr. &. 
328 Nout ase was be Pharisewns pet tolde his god deden,. 
@ 1300 Cursor A/. 13588 Paa phariseus [7. 7”. -eseus, -ascus} 
pat war ful fell. 1303 R. Bruxxe //asdd. Spane 11647 Do 
nat as pe pharysu Preyde Gode ajens hys pru. 1340 4lycd. 
175 Zuyche weren be farizeus of pe godspelle. ¢ 1450 Cov. 
Alyst. xxiii. 215 Herke, sere pharysew, and sere scrybe. 

B. [e12z90 S. Lng. Leg. 1. 365/27 A-mong men of pharise 
pat lubere weren, he cam.] _¢ 1380 Wycuir Sem, Sel. Wks. 
T. 223 Cunne we wel Goddis lawe, and loke wher Fariseis 
grounden hem in it. /éfd, Hf. 36 Essey, Saducey and 
Pharisey, 1382 — Lwée xviii. 19 Oon a Pharise [1388 a 
Farisee] and the tuthir a pupplican, 1390 Gower Conf. b. 14 
The Scribe and ek the Pharisee. 2a xg00 Chester Pd. xiii. 
117 (MS, 1607) ‘Yo the pharisies these wordes say [v.77 
pharaseres, pharasittes]. 1526 Tixoate Like vil. 36 He 
cam in to the phariscs housse. 1590 GarENwoon Collect, 
Selaund. crt, Kivb, He was a Pharisey. /éfd. Fiij h, 
Blynde Pharesies. 1673 Mitton 7rve Relig. 6 The Phari- 
sees and Saduces were two Sects, 1841 Tkexcn Paradies, 
Two Debtors, The true spirit of a Pharisee betrays itself. 

y-. ¢1400 Ron, Rose 6893 Upon the chaire of Moyses.. 
Sitte Scribes and Pharisen 

2. A person of Pharisaie spirit or disposition ; 
a self-righteons person; a formalist; a hypocrite. 

1589 G. Harvey Ades. Pappe Hatchet Wks. \Grosart) 11. 
163 Reprobates,..tyrants, pharises, hypocrites, false pro- 
phets. 1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) U1. 
193 Though he play the Pharisic neuer so in justifying his 
owne innocence, thee none will, beleene him. 1599 
Broughton's Let. ii, 8 Not the nation, hut the affection 
makes a Pharisee. 1682 ‘I'ate Ads. & Achit. uw. 783 Whom 
Jaws convict, and only they, shall blced, Nor Pharisees by 
Pharisees be freed. 1781 Cowrer 7'rnf/e 59 The peacock, 
sec—Mark what a stuumptuous Pharisee is he! 1901 ‘Lucas 
Mater’ Sir R. Cadmacdy u. iii, | was a self-righteous little 
Pharisce—forgive me. 

3. alirib, and Comé. 

1611 Cotar., PAarisien, hypocriticall, Pharisic-like. 1822 

. MacDonatp Jew. Y. Benson 153 Did he Pharisee-like 

less God that he was not as other men? 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 24 His may have been a respectable, decoraus, 

Pharisee religion. 1990 G. Swirr Sosmerley 25 Pertaps .. 
T did not mix the ingredients in their proper quantities: 
a little too much Pharisee-tincture, I expect. 

+ Pharisee, v. O¢s. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To play the Pharisee ; ref’. to take credit to 


oneself for piety. 

rsg8 Torte 4/éa (1880) 51, | lone not I to pharisie, nor 
praise My selfe, for to her owne selfe T appeale. 1648 
C. Waker Hist. Independ.t. 30 Some of them ., acknow- 
ledge the Scripture, but .. only..to Pharisce themselves, 
and Publican all the world besides. 

Phariseeism (fce'ris7\iz’m), 
-IsM.] = PHARISAISM. 

1s85 Fetnerstons tr. Calein on acts xv. 7. 355 There 
remained no phariscisme in Panl 1865 L. Oxtenant 
Piecadilly \t. (1870) 221 ‘The force and despotic power of 
the Phariseeivin of the present day. 


[f. PHARISEE + 


+ Pharisian. 0¢s. Forms: 4 farisen, -ysen, — 


6 pharisean, -esian(e, -isan, 6-7 -isian(e. [In 
earlicr forms a. F, pharisien (13th. in Hatz.- 
Darm.); subseq. conformed to L. types /hari- 
SRaN-US, -tdnus: see PUARISZAN.] A Pharisee. 

€1394 P. Pl. Crede 486 He..founded hem on Farysens 
feyned for gode. /di¢. 547 Beb nouzt pise i-lyke Fully to 
pe Farisens in fele of pise poyntes? 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
108 Y°* phariseans and pyntid ypocritis quhilk vald mak 
thair selff richtwis throw thair anne varkis. 1ss2 Asp. 
Hamicton Catech. (1884) 63 ‘Vhe pridful Pharisiane. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B. (S.'V. 5.) 193 Wu be to 3ow, Pharesianis, 
‘That Regnis git lyke bie Capitanis. 

+ Pharmacal, a. Oés. [f. L. pharmac-um,a. 
Gr. pdppax-oy poison, drug + -aL.] Of the nature 
of, or dealing with, drugs; pharmaceutical. 

1638 T. Wuittaker Blood of Grape 22 Our pharmacall 
compositions, 1694 Westmacotr Script. flerd, 214 Brandy 
. too often is used in its stead, by the Pharmacal Artist. 

Pharmaceutic (faimasi/tik, -ki7tik), ¢. and 
sb, [ad. L. pharmaceutic-us,a, Gr. pappaxevtix-cs, 
f. pappaxevTys = ¢-apyaxeds poisoner, druggist, f. 
pépuak-ov poison, drug, medicinc.] 

A. adj. Pertaining or relating to pharmacy; 
pharmacentical. Now rare. 

1656 Stantey fist, Philos. y. (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds. Pharmaceutic, cureth diseases by application of 
Medecine. 1775 Sir E. Barry Odserm. Wines 356 The 
pharmaceutic cure of several diseases. 1830 Scott Demeonol, 
x, 403 A user of pharmaceutic enchantments. 


B. sd. (Usually in pl. Pharmaceuties.) The 
science of pharmacy ; that branch of medical science 
which relates to the use of medicinal drugs. 


1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Terap. 2A jb The parties of 
the art of Medycyne (yt is towyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 


PHARMACO.-. 


and cyrurgery)., 1670 H. Stunse Pus Ultra 67 Whosoever 
shall enquire into the ill consequences of the two Pharma- 
ceutics, will say, that..the Galenical..is always the most 
safe. 1869 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bh, Med. 442 General Phar- 
maceutics. s 

Pharmaceu'tical (see pree.), a. (s6.) [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] Pertaining to or engaged in pharmacy ; 
relating to the preparation, use, or sale of medi 
cinal drugs, 

1648 Petty Adv. Hartlib 16 Some good pharmaceuti- 
call, Botanick and Chymicall Institutions. 1799 Med. Jrud. 
EI, 108 Kemarks on the concentration of vinegar, and on 
some pharmaceutical preparations formed from this acid. 
1836-41 Branpu Chenz, (ed. 5)24 lhe foundations of chemical 
science are to be found in the medical and pharmaceutical 
writers of the sixteenth century, 1868 clef 31 § 32 Mict. 
c. 12t ft shall be unlawful for any Person to..use the title 
‘Chemist and Druggist’..unless such Person shall he a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. 1904 arly Chron. 26 Feb. 9/6 
The ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal‘, which is the official organ 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

B. sé, A pharmaceutical preparation; a medi- 
cinal drag. 

1881 3.5. Proctor in Pharmacent. Frul, 219 The associa. 
tion of trade in pharmaceuticals from extraneous sources 
with the practice of pharmacy and trade in pharmaceuticals 
made at home is a matter of convenience both tothe pharma- 
cist and the public. 

Hence Pharmaceu‘tically cev., in rclation to. 


or from the point of view of, pharmacy. 

1770 .Vew Dispens. p. v, Many... articles [ have examined 
pharmaceutically, 1880 Garrop & Baxter Jet. Wed. 116 
<i solid mass is produced, rendering the combination pharma. 
ceutically incompatible, 1882 Wed. Feap. Fraud, UA. 1090 
No alcohol has been administered, .either dietetically, phar- 
maceutically or medicinally. . 

Pharmacew'tist (sce above). [irreg. f. Gr. 
gappaxeur-ns (see PIARMACEUTIC) + -I8T: ? after 
chemic, chemist.) AX pharmaceutic practitioner ; 
a pharmacist, druggist. 

1836 J. M. Gutty Jagendic's Formudl, (ed. 2) 193M. 
Leroux, a pharmaceutist of Vitry-le-Francais. ¢ 1865 Wyivr 
in Cire. Se. 1. 202 Vhis..has heen taken advantage of Ly 
sugar-refiners and pharmaceutists. 

+ Pharma‘cian. Oés. [f. late L. pharmacta 
PHARMACY + -AN, app. after F. pharmacien (agthe, 
in 1latz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1720 Bratr in Pail, Trans. XXXL 31 By the unanimous 
Consent of all Physicians and Pharnyacians. 

Pharniacist (faimiasist). [f Puarmacy + 
-Ist : cf. dotanis?.] A person skilled or engaged 
in pharmacy; one who prepares or dispenses 
medicines ; a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 

1834 Lyrron Pompeii, ii, Unskilfal pharmacists ! pleasure 
and study are not elements to he thus mixed together. 1875 
H.C. Woop Yécrap. (1879) 437 He used two samples of the 
alkaloid prepared by different pharmacists, 1898 Kew, Erit, 
Pharm. 2g The Pharmacopasia, generally a stickler in 
legality, speaks of ‘ pharmacists‘, which, strictly speaking, 
chemists and druggists are not. 

+ Pharmacize, v. Ofs. rare". [f. as prec. 

+-IZE.] /raius. To treat with drugs, to ‘ physic’. 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Ausw. .Vameless Cath. 108 That 
Religion should bee Pharmacized with such Drugs. 

+ Pharmack. Ods. rave—'. [a. obs. F. phar- 
maque (Cotgr., ad. med.L. pharmacum, a. Gr. 
pappax-ov ding, medical or poisonous.] A drug, 
a medicine. 

1643 Decl. Lords & Com., Reb, lrel, 39 Ut is one sicknesse, 
and one Pharmack will suffice. 

Pharmaco-, repr. Gr. pappaxe-, comb. form of 
pappaxoy drug, medicine, poison, a formative of 
technical words, as in the following: 

Pha:rmacodyna'mic a., relating to the powers 
or cffects of drugs (Cent. Dict, 1890); so Pha:rma- 
codyna‘mics sé, f/., the science or snbject of the 
powers or effects of drugs. Pharmacognosy 
(farmakp‘gndsi) (also in L. form -gnosia, and less 
correctly -gno-sis), the knowledge of drugs, phiar- 
macology; esp. as a branch of natural history re- 
lating to medicinal substances in their natnral or 
unprepared state; so Pharmacogno‘stical a., 
pertaining to pharmacognosy (whence Pharma- 
cogno'stically adv.); Pharmacogno'stics = 
pharmacognosy, Pharmaco' graphy, a description 
of drugs (Ogilvie 1882). Pha:rmacoma‘nia, a 
mania or craze for using or trying drugs (Dnngli- 
son Afed. Lex. 1853); so Pha:rmacomani'acal a., 
madly or irrationally addicted to dmgs (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1858). Pharmaco'mathy =fharia- 
cagnosy (Ogilvie 1882). Pharmacometer, 2 vessel 
or contrivance for measuring medicines. Pharma- 
como'rphic @.; see quot. 

1842 Dunawison Aled. Lex., *Pharnacodynamics, a divi- 
sion of pharmacology, which considers the effects and uses 
of medicines. 1867 R. Hucues (¢/#/e) Manual of Pharmaco- 
dynamics. 1842 Duncutson Med. Lex, *"Pharinacogno- 
sia, a division of pharmacology, which treats of simples 
or unprepared medicines. 1868 M. Pattison Acaden:. Org. 
v. 190 Special Botany, *pharmacognosis, inorganic botany. 

x tr. Dieterich (dit/e), Analysis of Resins, Batsams and 

umeresins; their Chemistry and Pharmacognosis. 1890 
Cent. Dict.,*Pharmacognostical, 1884 F. B. Power (#itle) 
‘The Cinchona Barks *pharmacognestically considered. 1858 
Mayne £.xrfos. Lex. Pharmacognostica .. *pharmaco- 
gnostics. 1890 Cent. Dict. *Pharmacognosy. igor Chemist 
& Druegist 7 Sept., Pharmacopedia is. .a commentary on the 


PHARMACOLITE. 


hotany, chemistry, pearoer ae and pharmacy of the 
medicines recognised by the British Pharmacopesia. [1874 
Fiicnicer & Hansury (¢/¢/e) *Pharmacographia: a History 
of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in 
Great Britain and British India.] 1830 Adin. Rev. L. 516 
Impossible to light upon ee , Pismecoaiciers 1890 
Biruines Nad. Afed, Dict. 11. 326 *Pharmacomorphic, per- 
taining to the form or appearance of drugs. 

Pharmacolite (fa-imakoli:t). Afi. [Named 
by Karsten 1800, f. Gr. ¢éppaxo-v poison + -LITE.] 
Ilydrous arsenate of calcium, occurring usually in 
silky fibres. A/agnesian pharmacolite, a synonym 
of BerzeLutEe (Dana Affix. (1844) 239). 

180g R. Jameson Sysé. ATin. 11. 483 Pharmacolite. .occurs 
as acoating. 1815 W. Pritiips Oudl. Alin. § Geol. (1818) 27 
Lime combined with the arsenic acid, forms a mineral called 
Pharmacolite. 18g0 Dana Aft, (ed. 4) 220 Picropharmaco- 
lite of Stromeyer. .is probably impure pharmacolite, 

Pharmacology (faimakglddzi). [ad. mod. 
L, pharmacologia (W. Harris 1683): see PHARMACO- 
and -Locy.] That branch of medical science which 
rclates to drags, their preparation, uses, and effects; 
the science or theory of pharmacy. 

ygz1 Baitey, Pharmacology, a Treatise concerning the 
Art of preparing Medicines. 1800 Med. Frat. HI. 57° This 
work, .answers the requisites of a good practical Pharma- 
cology. 1895 H.C. Woop herap. (1879) 17 Pharmacology 
is the general term employed to embrace these three 
divisions { Pharmacy, Therapeutics, Materia Medica}, 1883 
Nature XXVI1. §42'2 The knowledge of the action of 
remedies, or Pharmacology. 

Ilcnce Pha-rmacolo‘gical ¢., pertaining or re- 
lating to pharmacology (whence Pha-rmaco- 
logically adv.); Pharmaco’logist, a person 
versed in pharmacology. 

1851-9 Hooker in Jan. Se?. Eng. 421 Upon *pharmaco- 
logical subjects Lindley’s /lora Medica. will be found 
valuable, 1873 J. W. Lece in St. Barth. Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
163 Operations..done in the pharmacological laboratory. 
1g00 Lancet 8 Dec. 1644/2 The aldehydes are *pharmaco- 
logically active. @1728 Woonwarn fossils (J.), Phe ostco- 
colla is recommended by the *pharmacologists as an 
absorbent and conglutinator of broken bones, 1882 HuxLey 
in Vature XXIV. 346/2 Sooner or later, the pharmacologist 
will supply the Pee with the means of affecting, in any 
desired sense, the functions of any physiological element of 
the body. 

Pharmacopedia (fi:mikoprdii). Also in 
anglicized form pharmacopedy (-kp:pidi). [mod. 
f. PHaRswaco- + Gr. radeta instruction: cf. cyclo- 
pedia. (\ntroduced in tg01-2 as a substitute for 
Marenia MEDICA in sense 2: sce Pharmaceut. 
Jrni, 29 Mar. 1902, p. 254.)] The art of impart- 
ing instruction or information about drugs, or a 


work containing such information; the sum of | 


scientific knowledge concerning drugs and medi- 
cinal preparations. So Pha-rmacope'dic (-pidik) 
a, relating to the study of drugs; Pha:rmaco- 
pedics sd. pl., the seientific study of drugs and 


medicinal preparations. 
rgor FE. Wutte & J. Humptary (éf/e) Pharmacopedia. 
1 Pharmaceut. Fral. 28 Dec. 730/1 Pharmacopedics, as 
the scientific study of drugs and medicinal preparations 
may fitly be termed. /é¢., A valuable addition to pharma. 
copedic literature, 1g02 /d/d. 1 Mar. 1977/2 Pharmacopedy 
(materia medica), galenic pharmacy, prescription reading, 
and dispensing. /did¢. 26 Apr. 346/2 Works on chemistry or 
pharmacopedy. 


Pharmacopoeia (fa:imakop7ia). Also 7 -pea, 
(erron. -peea, -peia), 7-8 -poea, 8-9 -peia. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. pappaxonoiia, the art of a pappaxonot-és 
or preparer of drags, f. ¢appaxo- PHARMACO- + 
-rowos making, maker.) 

1, A book containing a list of drugs, with direc- 
tions for their preparation and identification ; spec. 
such a book officially published by authority and 


revised at stated times. 

1621 Burton Avat. Afe/. u. iv. 1. i, That infinite variety of 
medicines which 1 find in every Pharmacopen. /did. 11. Vv. 
Lili. 465 Our new London Pharmacopaa. «1648 Lop. 
Ilerarar Life (1886) 55 Pharmacopaelas or antidotaries of 
several countries. 1800 Afed. Frul. 1V. 98 The medicine 
obtained a place in the Pharmacopeia of the Swedes. 1866 
Baanpe & Cox Dict. Sci. 11. 88/1 Previous to the year 
1863, three Pharmacoposias were extant in Great Britain, 
viz. those of the Colleges of Physicians of London, Edia- 
burgh, and Dublin. In 1863 a British Pharmacopeia was 
compiled by the Medical Council of the kingdom, and 
sanctioned asa substitute for its predecessor. 1868 A. K. H. 
Bovn Less, Aid, Age 37 All the doctors in Britain and 
all the medicines in the Bie taconer could make nothing 
of such a case. 


2. A collection or stock of drugs. Also fig. 

1721 Baitey, Pharmacopea, a Dispensary or Collection 
of Medicines. 1807 J. Beaesrorp Alisertes Hur. Life 
xx. (ed. 5) LI. 246 Then moistens her dewlaps With. .each 
panacea From the Pharmacopeia. 1814 Scotr Mav, xxiv, 
an opiate draught administered by the old Highlander 
from some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopeta. 1877 
F. Heatu Fern 1, 42 Ferns have..a greater repute as 
items in the pharmacopoeia of the herbalist. 


+3. A chemical laboratory. Ods. rare—% 

1864 in Weaster. Hence in later Dicts. 

Hence Pharmacope‘ist, the compiler of a phar- 
macopeeia. 

1900 H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot. 18th C. (1901) I, 480 


The Pharmacopaeist of 1737 protests against the worthless 
farragoes made and sold in the shops. 
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Pharmacoposial, 2. [f. prec. +-at.J Per- 
taining to a pharmacopeeia; spec. recognized in, 
or prepared, administered, etc. according to the 
directions of, the official Pharmacopeeia. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
Med, 435 Two only..reached the standard of pharmacopazial 
strength, 1881 7 ves 14 Apr. 6/3 Me wasin the habit of 
treating his patients ..with pharmacopoial remedies in 
ordinary pharmacopaial doses. 

Pharmacopeian (-priin), a. and 54. rare. 
[f. as prec. + aaa 

A. adj. +a. Versed in the pharmacopeia; 
acquainted with the use of drugs. Oés. b. =prec. 

1670 Mayawarine (Physician's Repos. 77 The Pharma- 
copezian Physicians are but very few. 1890 Daily News 
8 May 5/5 ‘he spirit used in many of the pharmacoposian 
tinctures is rectified, ; 

+ B. sd. A person versed in the pharmacopeeia. 

1668 Maynwarine Compl. Physician 83 The most renowned 
Physitians. .were Pharmacopezians..diligent and careful in 
the preparing of their own Medicines, 1671 — state. § Alod. 
Pract. Phystck 25 He that is not a Pharmacopssian, is but 
half_a Physician, and the worst half. 

+Pha:rmacopoie'tic, a. Oés. rare-'. [f. 
Puarsaco- + Gr, remrixds making, productive.) 
Pertaining to the making or compounding of drugs. 
Also + Pha:rmacopoie'tical a. Ods. 

1670 Maynwaaine Physician's Repos. 86 Pharmacopoietick 
operations and tryals of Medicines, /did. 88 For want of 
knowledge in the Pharmacopoietical part. 

+ Pha:rmacopo:le. 0és. Also 8 -pol, and 6 
in L. form -pola. [ad. L. pharmacopéla, a. Gr. 
pappakonwaAns dealer in drugs: see -POLE. Soin 
Fr. (Furetitre 1690).] =: PHARMACOPOLIST. 

15qt R. Cor.ano Galyen's Terap, 2 Ajb, With the apoty- 
caries, wherof they haue ye name of pharmacopoles. 3597 
wt Pt. Return fr. Paruass. 1.1. 241 The carle lyeth here, 
att the house of this Pharmacopola. 1790 E, Darwin Let?. 
(1879) 39 Thus have | empticd my quiver of the arts of the 
Pharmacopol, 

So + Pha:rmacopo'lic (-pp‘lik) z., drug-selling ; 
+ Pha:rmacopolitan [irreg. after metropolitan, 
etc.] = next. 

17785 S. J. Pratt Literal Opin, cxxxiii. (1783) IV. 207 With 
the assistance of our pharmacopolic friends. 1657 ToMLInson 
Renox's Disp. 153 Something that neither the Pharmaco- 
politan’s shops rior gardens aftord. . 

Pharmacopolist faimaikg'pélist). Now zare. 
[f. as prec. +-Isr.] A seller of drugs; an apothe- 
cary, a druggist. 

x16sx Biccs New Disp §64 The family of Pharmaco| olists, 
1764 Foote Mayer of G. 1.1, Not only a pharmacopolist, or 
vender of drugs, hut likewise a chirurgcon. 1822 Scott 
Nigel ii, 1852 ‘Tu. Ross ‘fumbdoldt's Trav. IL. xxiv. 440 
That self-sufficient air and tone of pedantry of which the 
pharmacopolists of Kurope were formerly accused, 

+ Pharmacopoly. Os. rave—'. [f. PHAnsa- 
COPOLE + -Y, as if from a F. *pharmacopolie] A 
place where drugs are sold ; an apothecary’s shop. 
_ 1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 498 Simple Syrup is made 
in every Pharmacopoly. : wee Mees 

Pharmacosiderite (fa:rmakosoidérait). 
Min, [Named by Hausmann, 1813, f. Gr. pdppa- 
xov in sense ‘poison’ + afSyp-os iron+-iTE.) Hy- 
drons arscnate of iron, occurring in minnte greenish 
or brownish crystals of cubic or tetrahedral form ; 
also called czdbe-ore. 

1835 C. U. Sueparp Afin, 1]. 202 Pharmacosiderite. (See 
Cube-Ore.) 1877 Afin, Afag. \. 17 The pharmacosiderite 
occurs in the usual cubical forms. 

iPha:rmacothe‘on. Oés. [ad.Gr. type *pap- 
parobetor (f. pdpparov medicine + Oefoy divine), in 
med, or mod.L. pharmacothéum, ‘ medicamentum 
divinum’ (Jos, Lanreatins Amalthea Onomastica 
1640).} A divine medicine. 

@ 1633 Austin Afedit. (1635) 113 By a gencrall Pharmaco- 
theon, when he gave his Body full of all these vertues in 
the Sacrament, to make his Sufferings ours. 

Pharmacy (fi-umisi). Forms: 4-5 fermacie, 
-cye, 5 farmasye, (formacie), 7 pharmacie, 8- 
pharmacy, fa. OF. farmacie (13-14the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), pharmacte (16the.), a. late L. 
pharmacia (Celius Aur., Isidore), a. Gr. pappa- 
xeia the practice of the ¢appareds or druggist.] 

+1. A medicine or medicinal potion. Oéds. rare—'. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Aund.’s 7. 1855 Somme hadden salues and 
somme hadden charmes, Fermacies of herhes. ‘ 

2. The use or administration of drugs or medi- 
cines. (Now chiefly poet. or rhet., or as a vague 
extension of next sense.) 

¢1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 84 A walkynge vicus is heelid 
wib fleobotomie & formacie {z. ». flarmasye}. 1704 F. FULLER 
Med. Gymn. Pref, We ought not to be so eager after 
1918 Pore (liad xvi. 38 
Their pain soft arts of pharmacy can ease. 1850 BLackie 
Asschylus 1. 40 They. .did sony vee away for lack of 
pharmacy. 1895 ELwoatuy Evid Eye 445 Pharmacy con- 
sisted in divination by means of medicated drugs. 4 
3. The art or practice of collecting, preparing, 
and dispensing drugs, esp. for medicinal purposes; 
the making or compounding of medicines; the 
occupation of a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 
(The leading current sense.) 

_ (1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 3 b/t Pharmacia 
instructed ys how to compownde our medicaments.] 1653 
Wirrte tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. 1. xt. 40 A physictan ought 
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«.to be skilfull in Pharmacie, which consists in choice, 
preparation, and composition of simple Medicaments. 1717 
Gartu Ovid's Met. xiv. 275 So nice her Art in impions 
Pharmacy] 1830 Herscner Sted. Nat. Pail. 112 The 
vaunts of Paracelsus..and his open condemnation of the 
ancient pharmacy. 1878 Huxiev Physrogr. 76 A substance 
long known in pharmacy as ‘red precipitate’. 

attrib. 1882 Chemist & Druggtst 1 eb, 51/1 The Poison 
Schedule of the Pharmacy act. 

4. A place where medicines are prepared or dis- 
pensed ; a drug-store or dispensary. 

1833 Fraser's Mag, Vil. 321 Attached to the church..is 
a pharmacy, where medicine is dispensed gratis. 1842 
Blackw, Mag. LY. 494 The ‘Pharmacy ’ is large, airy, and 
well-filled with ancient blue and white jars. 1875 H. C. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 554 Bonjean’s ergotin is that usually 
kept in our pharmacies. 

+ Pharman, -maund, -mond, carly forms of 
FIRMAN. 

1698 Fever sce. E, India § P.115 The Pharmaund (or 
Charter) granted..from their Emperors. /éid. 354 Uf the 
qeonen be granted, he wears the Pharmond open in his 

urhat. 

Pharo, pharoan: sce PHARAOH 2. 

+Pharol. Oés. rare. [ad. It. farolo, ‘the lan- 
terne of a galley or ship ; also 2 beacon’ (Florio), 
dim. of favo, pharo, Puarnos}.] A ship's light 
(lantern or lamp). 

1660 Howet, Parly of Beasts 10 His ears are the two 
chief scuttles, his eyes are the pharols, the stowage is his 
mouth, é 

Pharology (feerg l6dzi). erro. pharonology. 
[& Paaros!+ -Locy.] The art or science which 


treats of lighthouses and signal lights. 

1847 A. G. Fixptay in Trans. Soc. Aris LV. 262 The 
term Pharology was first introduced by the late Mr. Pandy. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Pharonology denotes the 
study of, and acquaintance with light-honses. 1879 WEasTER 
Suppl., Pharology. 

Pharos? (férgs). Also 6-7 (9) pharus, 7 
pharo, -oe, (faro); fi. 7 phari, 9 -oses. [a. L. 
Pharos, -us,a. Gr. Papos ; It. faro (occas. in Eng.).] 

1. The name of an island off Alexandria, on 
which stood a famous tower lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphns; hence the lighthouse itself, 

1575 Lanenam Leé, (1871) 48 Az it wear the Egiptian 
Pharos relucent yntoo all the Alexandrian coast. 160% 
Hotraxo Pliny v. xxxi. 1,110 The second [island] is Pharus, 
which is joined to Alexandria by a bridge:..now by fires 
from a watch-tower saylers are directed in the night, along 
the coast of Aigypt. ddd. xxxvi. xii. H. 578 A great name 
there is of a tower built by one of the kings of A’gypt 
within the Island Pharos, and it keepeth and commaundeth 
the haven of Alexandria. 1617 Morvson /éi.1, 141 A most 
high Tower, like to the Pharo of Alexandria, out of which 
light was hung out by night, to direct the ships. 1799 
Naval Chron, 1. 52 We saw the Pharos of Alexandria. 

2. Any lighthouse or beacon to direct mariners. 

arss2 LeLano /¢in. LV. 81 This Towre is a Pharos to all 
Partes about from the Hilles. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit. 1. 70 Lanternes or light-towers stale by haven 
sides—commonly called Phari. 1638 Str T. Heraert 
Trav, (ed. 2) 4 Her high peak Teyda..serves as an excel- 
lent Pharoe, exceeding those at Cayro on the other side of 
Nylus. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 177 Dover 
Castle is very large, and situated upon a Rock... But the 
greatest Curiosity is the Pharos, or Roman Watch-tower. 
1807 J. Bartow Co/umd, 1x. 13 Each high pharos double 
flames provides. 1850 Letren tr. C. O. Aiiller's Anc. Art 
§ 206 (ed. 2) 333 The Harbours of the ancients,..with their 
moles, pharoses, outer bays and inner basins. | 

aah 1871 Farrag Witn, Hist. iv. 153 Like Pharos- 
lights which deceived and wrecked the vessels they were 
meant to save. 

b. fig. : ” 

1596 Fitz-Gerraay Sir F. Drake Bijb, Fames stately 
Pharus, map of dignitie. 1606 SvivestEs Du Bartas 11. iv. 
1. Trophies 894 Their eyes sweet splendor seems a Pharos 
bright. 1679 J. Goooman Penit. Pard. n, i, (1713) 140 Re- 
pentance is the Pharos or watch-tower, which gives light by 
night to those who are hewildered by their own vanity. 1795 
Mrs. E. Parsons Alyst. Warn. I. ix. 137 To be held up as a 
pharos to warn unthinking youth of the miseries attending 
a too hasty connexion. 1896 W. K. Leask Boswedl i. 14 
Henry Dundas,..that Pharos of Scotland, as Lord Cock- 
burn calls him. : 

8. transf. Applied to any conspicuous light; a 
ship’s lantern; a candelabrum ; a lamp. : 

1789 Fatconrr Deser. Ninety-gun Ship 26 Her stern dis- 

lays, And holds a Pharos of distinguish’d hlare, 1844 

incaaD Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vi. 244 note, The pharus 
was a contrivance for the suspension of lights in the church. 
1862 J. Vuaver Anglo-Sax. Home vii. 212 Above [the altars] 
..were suspended three rows of nine lamps in a pharus of 
the largest dimensions. 1870 Lowen Study Wind. (1886) 
49; 1 could see these tiny pharoses.. flash out, 

|) Pharos2 (féorgs). [a. Gr. papos.] A cloak. 

1871 Baowninc Balaust, 685 Suppose a rider furls a cloak 
About a horse’s head,..he goes his gait To journey’s end ; 
then pluck the pharos off 1 

Pharsang, obs. var. FARSANQ, PARaSANG. 

Phary, obs. Sc. f. Farry; variant of Fary 06s. 


Pharyngal (faringal), 2 (s.) [f. mod.L, 
pharynx PHARYNX + -AL.) = next. (Applied ia 
quot. 1887 to those vowel sounds produced by 
resonance in the pharynx; hence as sd. = pharyngal 
vowel.) ‘ 

1835 Kiray Had. § Insl, Antu. I. x. 303 The wheel 
animals in which Ehrenberg detected pharyngal ganglions. 
1867 A. J. Exus &. £. Pronunc. i. iti. 71 The widening of 
the phnryngal aperture, 1887 Benson Univ. Phonogr. 31 
The vowels (may be divided] into Five Pharyngals: Five 
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Orals: Five Diphthongs. /éf¢.12 The Pharyngals in Et, 
At, Aht, Ot, Ut, are heard. /éy¢. 13 All these Pharyngal 
vowels are best uttered with the mouth quite open. 

Pharyngalgia: see PHARYNGO-. 

Pharyngeal (fari:ndz7il), @. (st.) [f. mod.L. 
pharynge-us (f. pharynx, pharyng-ent)+-au.} Of, 
pertaining to, or connccted with the pharynx. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 445 Maxillary front teeth 
conical, the pharyngeal blunt. 1835-6 Topo Cye/. Anat. 1. 
7o/2 The..pharyngeal muscles. 1884 F. J. Norr in //ar- 
‘al Mag. gay. 443/2 Nasal, pharyngeal, laryngeal, and 

ronchial catarrh, 

B. sé. Short for pharyngeal artery, bone, etc. : 
esp. applied to the pharyngeal bones in fishes. 

1834 MeMurtaie Crvier's Anion. Kingd. 210 The inferior 

haryngeals strongly dentated. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 23 

Fishes with the lower pharyngeals coalesced into one bone. 


Pharyngectomy (ferindgektémi). [f. Gr. 
papuyt, papuyy- PHARYNX + éxropy cutting out.] 
Excision of the pharynx. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pharyngic (fariendzik), a rerem'. [fas 
prec. + -Ic.] Of the pharynx; = PHARYNGEAL. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 110 Pharyngic quinsy. 

| Pharyngitis (fcrindgaitis). #’a/k. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. + -iris.]_ Inflammation of the pharynx. 

1844 in Dunctison Aled. Lex. 1880 A. Fiint Princ, Med, 
451 Simple acute pharyngitis..is an affection of frequent 
occurrence, 

Hence Pharyngitic (-itik) 2. pertaining to or 
affected with pharyngitis. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Pharyngo- (faringe), before a vowel some- 
times pharyng-, combining form of PHaryyx, in 
yarious terms of anatomy, pathology, zoology, etc. 

||Pharyngalgia, also pharyngalgy [Gr. -aAyia 
pain], pain in the pharynx; hence Pharyn- 
galgic a, (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1858). Pha- 
ryngobranch (-brenk) @., belonging to the 
Pharyngobranchiit (or Leplocardif), the lowest 
group of vertebrates, characterized by the pharynx 
being perforated by the branchial slits; sd. an 
animal of this group, an Amphtoxus or lancelet ; 
so Pharyngobra‘nchial a., (2) = prec. adj.; (4) 
see quot. 1846; Pharyngobranchiate a. = pha- 
ryngobranch adj. Phary‘ngocele (-sil) [Gr. 
«jay tumour], an abnormal enlargement at the 
base of the pharynx or top of the cesophagus, 
in which food sometimes lodges. Phary:ngo- 
epigio'ttio @., pertaining to the pharynx and 
cpiglottis; applied to a fold of mucous membrane 
on each side of the epiglottis, continuous with 
the wall of the pharynx. Phary:ngo-glo‘ssal 
a. [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], pertaining to the pha- 
rynx and the tongue; glossopharyngeal. Pha- 
rynugognath (Gr. yd0os jaw] @., belonging to 
the order Pharyngognathi of fishes, having the 
inferior pharyngeal bones ankylosed; sé, a fish 
belonging to this order; so Pharyngognathous 
(feeringg'gnapas) a Pharyngography (feringg’- 
graf) [-Grapuy], a description of the pharynx; 
hence Pharyngographio (ffri:ngogrefik) a., 
pertaining to pharyngography (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Pharyngo-laryngeal (-lirindz7al) a., pertaining 
to the pharynx and larynx: applied to the lower 
cavity of the pharynx, below the soft palate. 
Pharyngology (fzringolddzi) [-Loay], that part 
of physiology which treats of the pharynx; hence 
Pharyngological (fari:ngolp'dzikal) @., pertain- 
ing to pharyngology (Syd. Soe. Zex.). Phary-ngo- 
na‘sal (-nz''zal) @., pertaining to the pharynx and 
nose: applied to the upper cavity of the pharynx 
(xasopharynx), above the soft palate. Phary-ngo- 
msopha‘geal a., pertaining to the pharynx and 
cesophagus (Syd. Soc. Lex.), || Phary-ngo-cso;'- 
phagus, a structure combining or representing 

harynx and cesophagus. Phary:ngo-o'ral a. 
fia, 6r-is mouth], pertaining to the pharynx and 
the month: applied to the middle cavity of the 
pharynx (ovepharynx), into which the month opens, 
Phary:‘ngo-pa latine a., pertaining fo the pharynx 
and the palate; palato-pharyngeal. Pharyngo’- 
pathy [-patHy], disease of the pharynx. Pha- 
ry‘ngople:gy [Gr. mAyy7 stroke], paralysis of the 
muscles of the pharynx; hence Phary:ngo- 
plegica, Phary:ngopleu'ral a. [see PLEuRAL], 
pertaining to the pharynx and the lateral body- 
wall (of Amphioxus). Phary-ngopnew'stal a. 
[Gr. -mvevar-os, f. xvé-ev to blow, breathe], of 
or pertaining to the Pharyngopneusta, a group 
proposed by Huxley, comprising the ascidians and 
the Enteropneusta, Phary:ngo-rhino-scopy [Gr. 
pis, piv nose, oxomeiv to view], ‘visual examination, 
hy means of a small mirror, of the posterior nares 
and upper part of the pharynx’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Phary'ngoscope [-ScoPE], an instrument for in- 
specting the pharynx; so Pharyngoscopy (f- 

Vou. VII. 
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tingoskdpi), mspection of the pharynx, Pha- 
ry‘ugospa:sm, spasm of the pharynx (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1838), Phary-ngotome [Gr, -ropos 
cutting], an instrument for making an incision 
into the pharynx; so Pharyngotomy (fering: 
témi), incision into the pharynx, Phary:ngo- 
typhoid a., applicd to lyphoid fever combined 
with an affection of the pharynx. 

1846 OwEN Conip. Anat, Vertebr. 116 To the epi-branchial 
of the second and third arches is commonly attached a 
shorter and broader hone beset with teeth, the "pharyngo- 
branchial. 1844 Duxctison Wed, Lex, *Pharyngocele. 
1878 tr. 7. von Ziemssen's Cyct, Med. VAAN. 57 Wt has been 
-.termed a hernia of the mucous membrane (pharyngocele). 
1872 Conen Dfs. Throat 51 From which is given off on 
either side a *pharyngo-epiglottic fold of mucous membrane. 
1844 Duncuison Ved. Lex, “Pharyngo-glossal, 1865 Vat. 
Hist, Rev. 21 He (Giinther)..omits. .the soft-finned * Pha- 
ryogognaths of Miller. 1844 Dunctison Med. Lev., *Pha- 
ryngography, anatomical description of the pharynx. 1890 
Bituincs Nat, Med. Dict. *Pharynyo-laryngeal cavity, 
1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 802 ‘Tickling sensations..in 
the pharyngo-laryngeal region, 1844 Duxciison Med, 
Lex. *Pharyngology. 1893 Syd. Sov. Lexy, “Pharyugo- 
nasal cavity, 1 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. xxvii, 
346 The arches of the palate hang very tow down, the 
glosso-palatine higher than the *pbaryago-palatioe, 1872 
Conen Dis. Throat 133 The pharyngo-palatine minscles. 
1858 Mavxe Expos. Lex., Pharyngopathia ..*pharyngo- 
pathy, /bid., Pharyngeplegia..*pharyngoplegy. /éid., Pha- 
syngoplezicus ..*pharyngoplegic. 1888 f R. LaNkEsTer 
in Encycl, Brit. XX1V.184/2 The fluted *pharyngo-pleural 
membrane. 1877 Huxcey daat. Inv. Anni, xii. 679 The 
Tunicata and the Enteropneusta .. constitute the *Pha- 
ryngopneustal Series, 1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 
IV. 516 Moura-Bourouillon describes, in his treatise on 
Laryngoscopy, ao instrument which he names the ‘* Pha- 
ryngoscope', 1863 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 297 Rhi- 
noscopy and *Pharyngoscopy. 1730-6 Baitev (folio), */’4a- 
ryngotomy. 1844 Dunciison Jed. Lex., Pharyugotomy, 
some authors have used this word synonymously with 
cesophagotomy...1¢ means, also, scarification of the toa. 
sils, or an incision, made for opening aliscesses there, 1897 
Alfbutt's Syst, Med. WV. 840 Thyrotomy, or subhyoid 
pharyngotomy..offers the best chance of getting rid of the 
whole disease. 1896 /Afd, I. 833 ° Pharyngo-typhoid, luryngo- 
typhoid ..instances of mixed infection. 

Pharynx (ferinks). -iza/. Also 8 pharinx. 
[a. mod.L. pharynx, pharyng-cm, a. Gr. papuyé, 
apuyy-a throat, pharynx: cf. pdpayé cleft, chasm. 
So F, pharynx (Paré 1360).] The cavity, with 
its enclosing muscles and mucous membrane, situ- 
ated behind and communicating with the nose, 
mouth, and larynx, and continuous below with the 
cesophagus; forming a passage from the month 
for the food and drink, and from the nasal passages 
for the breath. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pharynx, the upper 
hae of the Gullet, consisting of Three pairof Muscles. 2714 

Tanpevitte Fad. Bees (1733) 11. 100 This destroying of 
manhood. .has a considerable influence..on the pharinx, the 
glands and muscles of the throat. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoo. 
(1802) I. 49 When the pharinx is irritated hy agreeable food, 
the muscles of deglutition are brought into action ty associa- 
tion, 1848 Caarenrer Anim. Phys, iv.(1872) 176 The teeth 
of fishes are often sct.,upon the surface of the palate and 
even in the pharynx or swallow. 1879 G. Prescott 5p. 
Telephone 50 The resonance of the air..in the cavity behind 
the tongue, comprehending the pharynx and larynx. 

b. A more or less corresponding cavity in many 
invertebrates, forming a continuation of the mouth 
or beginning of the alimentary canal. 

3826 Kirav & Sp. Entomol. 111. xxxiii. 359 Pharynx... 
The opening into the gullet. 1828 /did. xxxiv. 456 On the 
upper side of the tongue..is the pharynx, or aperture hy 
which the food passes from the mouth to the esophagus. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Auini Life 103 The pharynx 
fof an Ascidian]) has thus a respiratory function. /6fd. 633 
(Rotifera) The mouth leads into an csophagus, followed... 
usually directly by a muscular pharynx or mastax, 

Phasalle, obs. form of Vassat, 

|| Phascogale (fxskg'gili), phascologale 
(feeskolpgalz), Zoo, [mod.L., f. Gr. paoxwad-os 
leathern bag, purse + -yaAR weasel.] A genns of 
small insectivorons marsupials of the family Dasyzt- 
ride, diffused over Anstralia and New Guinea, 
commonly known as pouched or kangaroo mice. 

1836 WaTERHOUSE in Trans, Zool, Soc. (2841) 11, 152 The 
skull of ALyrmecodius, bowever, differs in several points 
from that of Phascogale. 1852 J. Wesr Hist, Tasmania 
I, 324 The Phascogales are small insectivorous animals, 
found on the mountains and in the dense forest parts of the 


island, 

Phascolome (fe'skoloum). Zoo/. [ad. mod. 
L. Phascolomys, f. as prec. +Gr. pis mouse.] An 
animal of the marsupial genus Phasco/oniys, con- 
taining the three species of the Womsat. 

1838 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 705/2 The pbascolome, 
aspecies of rat from Australia, which possesses an abdomina 

ich, 1842 Owen in dn. Nat. Hist. X1. 7 The largest 
ossit , indicating rather an extinct gigantic Phascolome. 


Phase (faz). [ad. mod.L. piasis, a. Gr. pdaes: 
see PHASIS; = F. phase (Furetitre 21688), Sp., It. 
Jase, Pg. phase, Ger. phase. In Eng. originally 
used in L. form phas?s, pl. phas?s, The English 
use of Phase appears to have arisen in the 19th c. 
from taking mod.L. pl. phasés (which was more 
in use than the sing.) for an Eng. plural, and 
deducing from this a sing. phase; which would 


P 


PHASIANID. 


be natural to any one who knew that the French 
forms are phase, phases. 

It results from this rhat phases is the written pl. both of 
Phasis and of phase, and that in many instances it is not 
possible to say to which singular it is meant to belong.) 

1. ach of the aspects or appearances presented 
by the moon or any planetary body, according to 
the amount of its illumination: = Prasis 1. 

Thus the crescent moon, half moon, gihbous moon, and 
full moon, are phases; but the term is commonly applied to 
the points of new moon, first quarter, full moon, and last 
quarter. 

1812 Woonnousn sfstron., xxx. 295 The period of the 
Moon's phases. /éfd. xxxv.350 To the greatest phase, that 
is, to the greatest quantity of the eclipsed disk, 1854 Mosr- 
Ley Asétrox. Ixii. (ed. 4) 187 All those varieties of phase 
which characterize the changes of the incon. 1868 Lockyre 
Elem, Astron. iii. $229 Let us now explain what are calied 
the phases of the Moun, 

2. Any one aspect of a thing of varying aspects ; 
a state or stage of change or development; = 
PHASIS 2. 

84x Catuin AL Amer. Ind. 1. x. 73 These clay-forined 
hills..are. subjected to continual phases, more or less, until 
ultimately their decomposition ceases. 1843 Litton Last 
far. ti, He saw her in the most attractive phase of her 
character, @1862 Buckie Crotlis. IL iti, 190 Unfolding 
the successive phases of their mighty career. 1875 JowsTT 
Plate (ed. 2) LV. 226 To enter ioto each successive phase of 
the discussion which turns up. 1883 Leiecrito in Contews, 
Rev, XLIV, 54 Shakespeare has painted every phase of 
antagonism to the world. 

3. Physics. A particular stage or point in a re- 
curring sequence of movements or changes, ¢. 9. 
a vibration or undulation. 

1864 in WepsTER. 1874 Spotttswoopr Jofaris. Lt. iii. 
32 The distance whereby one set of waves is in advance of 
another is called the difference of phase. 1875 Avcsci. 
frit. 1. 101/2 Two particles which are in the same stage 
of vibration..and are moving in whe same direction and 
with equal velocities, are said to he in the same phase. 
3879 Thomson & Tart Vad. PAI. 101.854 The Phase of 
a simple harmonic motioo at any instant is the fraction 
of the whole period which has elapsed since the moving 
point last passed throngh its middle position in the positive 
direction. 1892 Liehining Spec. Suppl. 3 Mar. Géoss. 
Electr, Terms s.v., "The phase of an alternating current or 
eleciro-motive furce, is the proportion of the whole period 
which has elapsed since last alternating into the direction 
considered positive. 

b. adévit. and Cond, 

1898 Daily News 12 May 6/3 The features of Mr. Wood's 
phase reversal and silver zone plates. 1g0q A. Fixntay 
(tft/e) The Phase Rule and its Applications. 1904 Hi eszw. 
Gas. 23 Apr. 12/2 Roozeboom, who applied the phase 
doctrine to all kinds of equilibrium, is the founder of a new 
branch of physical chemistry. 

Phase, obs. erron, form of Pascu, Pace sé.2; an 
error in various Dicts. (Webster 1828-64, etc.) for 
PraseE, Afin. 

Phase, erroncous spelling of FazE v., to dis- 
compose, disturb. 

1889 ‘Mark Twatx’ Fankee at Crt. A. Arthur (Tauchn.) 
Il. 154 His spirit—why, it wasn’t even phased, 1898 R. B. 
Townsend in IWestut. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/1 It don’t seem to 
‘phase’ him in the very slightest. 

Phavseal, a. [irreg. f. PHASE + -aL.] =Puasic. 

1847-9 Tooo Cyci. nat. IV. 667/1 The law..is one of a 
phaseal quantitative degradation, 

Phaseless (férzlés), a. rare. [f. Putase + 
-LES8.] Having no phases, of unchanging aspect. 

@ 1849 PoE Ragged Mount. Wks. 1865 11. 311 A phaseless 
and unceasing gloom, . 

+ Phasels, phaselles, phasiols, var. FASELS 
Obs., kidney-beans. 

1562 Waave tr. Adexis' Secr, u. 13 Take... Peason, 
Phasiols, Lintelles, and such like. 1362 Turner Satis 5h, 
All kindes of pulse as beanes, peasen, phaselles and ciches. 
1694 Motteux Radedais v. xxix, Beans, Pease, Phasels or 
Long-peasen, | 
Phaseolite (fasfolait). Pa/wont. [ad.mod.L. 
Phaseolites, {. phaseolus kidney-bean: see -ITE! 
2a.) (See quot.) 

(1859 Pace Geol. Ternts (1863), Phaseolites,..a genus of 
leguminous plants found in the Tertiary fresh-water forma- 
tion of Aix.) 1882 Ocitvie, PAaseolite. 


+Phase‘olous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. phaseot-is 
(see prec.) + -ous.] Related to the kidney-bean 
or scarlet runner. 


3681 Grew J/uszune ii. 233 It is neither of the Phaseolons, 
nor Fabaceous, but of the Peas-kind, 
[ft 


Phaseomannite (feisfome-nait). Chem. 
phaseo(ius (see above) + MANNITE.] Another name 
of INosITE. 

1859 Fownes’ Man, Chem. 355 lnosite..is identical with 
phascomannite, which occurs in unripe beans (Phaseodus). 
1862 Mitver Liem, Chem, (ed. 2) 111. 783. 
Phaseometer (fézz,p'mita1). Alectr. [f. Gr. 
pdots, gen. pace-ws PHASE +-0)METER,J An instrn- 
ment for indicating the phase of an electric current. 
1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 142/2 A Direct Indicating 
Phaseometer..which resembles a double Watt-meter, with 
two movable bobbins. 


Phasianic (fdsie-nik), a. rarve—1. [f. Gr. 
gactav-ds pheasant + -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
heasants, 

1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 4/2 The formation of coverts, 
food and management, and all other points and details of 
phasianic economy. ait. . 

So Phasianid (fa'siinid) @., of or Benne to 
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PHASIANINE. 


770 


the Phasianide or pheasant family of gallinaceous | to be a species of Manis or pangolin.] TheShort- 
birds ; Phasianine (fe!*siinain) a., of or pertaining | tailed or Five-fingered Pangolin (Afanisbrachyura). 


to the Phaséanine, a sub-family of the Phasianide, 
including the pheasants proper; Pha‘sianoid a., 
allied in form to the pheasants, phasianid; Pha- 
sianomorphie (fésigino;mgafk) a., of or pertain- 
ing to the Phastanomorphe [Gr. poppy form], in 
Sundevall’s classification of birds, a cohort of Gal- 
Zine containing some of the Phastanide with the 
Turnicide (Henipodit), 

1868 J?r0c. Zool. Soe, 14 May 299 The great series of Galline, 
Pavonine, Phasianine, and ‘Tetraonine birds. 

Phasie (fetzik, -sik), a [f. Gr. dos PHASE 
+-1c.] Of, pertaining to, or of the natnre of a 
phase or phases; presenting phases. 

1890 Chamb. Frvi. 13 Sept. 588/2 It is not.. the mere 
phasic change of the moon that influences the weather. 
1898 Alibutt's Syst, Med. V. 417 The number [of lympho- 
cytes] in the blood undergoes phasic variation. 

Phasio!s: see Puasets, Fases. 

|| Phasis (fé-zis, fzsis), Pl. phases (fe-ziz, 
(Gsiz). (mod.L., a. Gr. gaors appearance, phase, 
{, root pa-, pav- of paiv-ev to show, appear. 

As phases is the plural both of pzus?'s and phase, it is often 
impossible to allot it to its proper singular. But ail instances 
befoie roth c. necessarily belong to sAasis.] 

1. Each of the aspects presented by the moon or 
any planetary body, according to the extent of its 


illumination, Now usually phase (PHASE 1). 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys, Mech. xxxiii, 242 May vary 
according to..the phases of the Moon. 1665-6 PAid. Trans, 
1,69 This Author cannot conceive, how Saturn could. .have 
no difference in its Phasis. @ 1677 [ate Print, Orig. Van, 
iv. vi. 341 The Figure that discovers the Phasis of the 
Moon. 1727-41 Cuamners Cye/. s.v. Moon, The earth will 
present all the same phases to the moon, as the moon does 
tothe eath, did. s.v. Phases, To determine the phasis of 
au Eclipse for any given time. 1992 Sipty Occult Sct. L138 
One phasis contains ten degrees, and every sign three phases. 

b. The first appearance of the new moon. 

1880 CA. Tintes XVIM. 855 The phasis or reappearance of 
the moon after her conjunction with the sun takes place 
in about eighteen hours. 1899 Expositor Nov. 363 After 
the phasis, t.e. after the first appearance of the moan’'s disk. 

2. The aspect presented by a person or thing: 
appearance; esf. any one aspect ef a thing of 
varying appearances; a state or stage of change 
or development. Now usually piase (PHASE 2). 

1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sci. Address 20 The Phasies of the 
Universe. ¢1800 Hl. K. Waite Zive 406 Through every 
phasis still 'tis shadowy and deceitful. 1834 L. Ritcme 
Waud. by Seine (1835) 4 This agreeable scene assumed a 
new phasis at every turning. 1836 Sir W. Hamitron Dis- 
cuss. (1852) 268 Some exercise, and consequently develope, 
perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis. 1862 Cartyce 
Fred, Gi. xii. (1872) 1V.15 A second and contemporaneous 
phasis of Friedrich’s affairs. 1886 Brackte in 19/4 Cent, 
Apr. 528 Lt is..ouly a new phasis of an old thing. 

Phasm (fe'z’m). (ad. L. phasma, a. Gr, paopa 
spectre, apparition, phantom, f. paw I shine, give 
light, or ¢alv-eyv to show, pass. to appear. At 
first in Gr.-L. form phasma, pl. phasmata.] 

+1. Anextraordinary appearance, esp. of brilliant 
light in the air; a meteor. Ods. 

1635 SWAN Spec. AZ. v. § 2 (1643) 82 Fierie [Meteors},.such 
as onely seem to burn, which are therefore called Phasmata, 
2656 Stancey “Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 253/2 Hence are also 
Phases, such as are called gulfs, chasmes, bloody colours, 
and the like. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies t. xiv. 358 What 
have we to say of Phasmes and Apparitions in the Air? 

2. Anything visionary or imaginary; a phantom, 
apparition. Oéds. or arch. 

1659 HamMono Ox Ps. lxxiii. 20 Splendid nothings, meer 
phases. 1665 Sia T. Herpaet #rav. (1677) 374 After 
a small space the lights..extinguish, and ., the Phasma 
having assumed a bodily shape or other false representation 
accompanies her. 1667 Decay Chr. Pivty v. P18 Such 
phasmes, such apparitions are most of those excellencies 
which men applaud in themselves. 1822 W. ‘Tenyant 
Thane Fife 1. 64 Flinging their phasms fantastically high, 

|| Phasma (foezma). [See prec.] 

1. Earlier form of PuasM, q. v. 

2. Zool, A genus of cursorial orthopterous in- 
sects, typical of the family Phasmide, known 
from their appearance as Spectre-insects, or Walk- 
ing-sticks. Hence Pha‘smid, any insect of the 
Phasntids, 

iv Donetr Kanolf xiii. 209 A span-long Phasmid then 
he knew, Stretching its fore-limbs like a branching twig. 
1888 Bert Nat. in Nicaragua xxi 382 Another insect. .had 
a wonderful resemblance to a piece of moss... It is the larval 
stage of a species of Phasma. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 19 Apr. 
2/2 Another singular-looking group are the cies 
which bear a remarkable resemblance to vegetable structures, 
Some. look exactly like sticks or stems of grass; some 
might be mistaken for moss-grown twigs. 

+ Pha‘ssachate. Ods. [ad. mod.L. phassa- 
chates, £. Gr. @acoa ring-dove, cnshat + éxdrns 
agale.] The lead-colonred agate. 

[1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf., Phassachates, in the natural 
history of the antients, the name of a species of agate.] 
1628 Wesstea, /’hassachate, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

+Phat(e, obs. erron. form of Fat sé.3, vat. 

1678 Phil. Trans. X11, 1063 As the Brine runs from the 
Salt_after it is laded ont of the Phats. 

LU a at se Ods. Also phataguin. [f. Gr. 
garrayys a beast mentioned by ‘Elian, supposed 


| ery of the jackal, which is Fencly 


1774 Goose. Wat. Mist. (1862) 1, v1. iii. 469 Of this animal 
[the Pangolin] there is a variety which is called the Phatagin, 
much less than the former. 

+ Phaune, obs. erron. form of Fawy v.} 

1562 Butteyn Bulwark, Sick Alen 7b, Thei will,.phaune 
upon theim, waggyng their tailes. 

Pheal (fal). Also pheale, pheeal. 
tive.) The cry of the jackal when bunting. 

1899 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmak 1. 117 The peculiar 
called the ‘ pheale’, so 
unlike the unearthly nightly bowl of that animal. 1895 
Kipuine and Jungle BA. 176 1t was what they call in the 
Jungle the Pheeai, a kind of shrick that the jackal gives 
when he is hunting behind a tiger. 

Phear(e, var. Fere sé.1, companion, mate. 


+ Phearse, var. FeRs Oés., the queen in chess. 
1577 GascoiGne JVowers Wks. (1587) 45 Prepare hymselfe 
to saue his pawne, or else to leese his phearse. 


Pheasant (fe‘zint}. Forms: a. 3, 6fesaund, 
(4 pi. -auns), 4-6 -aunt, -e, 4-7 -ant, 5 -antt, 
-annte, -awut, -awante, -auntt, fasand, feisaunt, 
feysaund,-aunt, f/.-aunee, 5-6 fesande,-aund(e, 
-ante; 6 faysanne, -sant, feisant, fezant, fea- 
saunt, -e, Sc. fasiane; 6-7 feasant, 7 feasan, 9 
(dial.) fezen, fezzan, 8. 4, 7~8 phesant, 6 phe- 
saunt, -ante, 7 phasi-, phais-, pheis-, pheys-, 
pheazant, 6- pheasant. [ME. a. Al. fesan?, 
Jesaunt, OF, fesan (13the. in Hatz,-Darm.), I. 
fotsan = Pr. and Sp. faisan, It. fagiano:—L, pha- 
sidn-us, Gr. pdardves (sc. épvis) the Phasian bird, 
sb. use of @aordv-ds of or pertaining to édas, the 
Phasis, a river of Colchis, whence the pheasant 
is said to have spread inte the west. The final -¢ 
is found also in OHG., MHG. fasant (also fasdn, 
Ger., Da., Sw. fasaz), Du, fazant, all of Romanie 
origin. } 

i The name of a well-known game-bird, Phas?- 
anus colchicus, ong naturalized in Britain and 
ether parts of Europe; by extension, applicd to 
all the species of /’asfanws, and to some related 


genera, (See 2.) 

[109 /uz. Sante Crucis apud Walthant (1861) 16 Uni- 
cuique canonico..ii. perdices aut unus phasianus.] 

a. 1299 Durham Acc. Rodis (Surtees) IL. 498 In xxvj per- 
dicibus et uno fesaund empt. ¢ 1320 Orfeo 296 Of game 
they fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. 
©3350 IV itd, Palerne 183 Wip fesauns & feldfares and oper 
foules grete. c14go llottanp //ow~at 158 In a mornyng, 
Come four Fasandis full fair. 2¢ 1475 Sgr. dowe Degre 322 
With fesauntes faye, theyr were no wane. ¢ 148g Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymonw. 124 Dyuerse pertryches and feysauntes. 
1gtg Barctay Agdoges i, The crane, the fesant, the pecocke 
and curlewe. 1535 Fisurr Is, (2876) 370 It is a more 
goodly beinge..of a goodly Fesaund, 1543 ‘'RANBRON tr, 
Vigo's Chirurg. w. v1. vii. 75 Of 
capones, of faysannes. 1588 Kyo Househ. Philos. Wks. 
(1got) 246 For the desire of Feisants or Partrich, 1596 
Dacryaete tr. Lestte’s Hist, Scot. 1. 39 Sumthing les than 
the fasiane. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Anibass. 321 
Patridges and Feasants are common. 1697 few Penal 
Laws 122 None shall take Fesants or Partridges with 
Engins. 1877 \. HW’. Linc, Gloss., Fezzan, a pheasant. 

B. 1390 Gowen Conf IIL. 76 A Phesant cam before here 
yhe. 1530 Parscr. 254/1 Phesaunt a byrde, faisant. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 268 ‘The Phesant and Partridg. 
1613 Suaks. Wint, 7. 1. iv. 770, 1 haue no Pheazant, Coc 
nor Hen. 1635 Hevwoop //ierared, 1. Comm. 41 Figured 
like a Wood-hen or shee-phearant. 1645 G. Danizt Poems 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 37 Fairas the Phasiant. a 1653 — /ayéd., 
Landskip 5 Fame, a peircht Phaisant and the Quest of 
Kings, Keepes her at Bay. r750 Grav Long Slory 48 A 
wicked imp..Bewitch’d the children of the peasants,..And 
suck'd the eggs, and kill'd the pheasants. 1873 ‘ Mrs. 
Acexanora’ Wooing o'f xxvii, She enjoyed occasionally 
startling a pheasant as it rose with a sudden whirr. 

b. Locally applied to various birds of other 
families, as the Ruffed Gronse (Lonasa umbellata) 
of the U.S.; the Mallee-bird (Lifoa ocellata) of 
Australia, 

1637 T. Moanton wV. Eng. Canaan (1883) 194 A kinde of 
fowles which are commonly called Pheisants, but whether 
they be pheysants or no, I will not take upon _me to deter- 
mine. 1766 W. Storx Ace, Fast Florida 51 The pheasant 
is in size like the European, its plumage Tike that of our 
partridge. 1805 Pixe Sources AFississ. (1810) 31 Killed three 

rairie hens, and two pheasants. 3855 Loner. ffiaw. v. 20 

e..Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming. 1883 C. F. 
Apams in 7. Morton's N. Eng. Canaan 194 note, The 
Pheasant of Morton and other early writers has been sup- 
posed by ornithologists to be the Prairie Hen or Pinnated 
Grouse (Cupidonia cupido), 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 54x 
Known in England as the Mallee-bird, but to the colonists 
as Lowan and ‘ Native Pheasant ‘—the Lifoa ocedlata. 


e. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 


1377 Lanxct. P. Pl. B. xv. 455 He fedde hem with no veny- 
soun ne fesauntes ybake. 14.. Chaucer's Dreme 354 The 
second apple.,You nourishes in pleasaunce, Better than 
ps or fesaunce, 1533 Evvor Cast. Helthe (1539) 29), 

‘esaunt excedeth all fowles in swetenesse and holsomnesse. 
21648 Howewt Lett. (2650) 11. 114 One past makes up the 
prince and peasan, Though one eat roots, the other feasan, 
168: Davoren Ads. & Achit. 1. 472 To what would he on 
Quail and Pheasant swell That even on tripe and carrion 
could rebel ? 


2. Ornith. With defining words, applied to par- 
ticular species of the genus Phastanus and allied 
Phastanine (as Thaumalea, Euplocamus), and 


[Imita- 


chyckens, of hennes, of 


PHEASANT-EYED. 


Pavoninz (as Polyplectron, Argus); also to some 
other birds in some way resembling the pheasant. 

(Lady) Amherst's P., of Szechuen, China, 7iaumalea 
ambherstiz; Argus P., Argus giganteus; see ARGUS 23 
Bar-tailed P.=Aceves's P.; Blood P., the Sanguine Par- 
tridge, Fthagints geoffroyi; Cheer P., of N. India, Phasi- 
anus wallichit ; Conpee P., of Japan = Semmering’s P.5 
Eared P., of China and Tibet, any species of the genus 
Crossopizion; EMilot’s P., of China, Phasianus ellioti; 
Firebacked P., of the Malay archipelago, etc., LuA/o- 
cans ignitus; Gold or Golden P., of China and Tibet, 
thaumatea picta or Chrysolophus pictus; Lyre-or Lyre- 
taifed P., of Australia= Lyrr-nirn; Peacock-P, or Pea- 
P., any species of Polyplectron, akin to Pavo; Reed-P., 
the bearded ‘LiGnousetpasreae panarnicus;Reeves’sP., 
of N. China, Phasfanus or Syrmaticus reevesi; Ring- 
necked P., of China, Phasiauns torguatus; Siamese 
P., Euplocamus prelatus; Silver P., of China, £uflo- 
camus uycthemerus; Snow P. = Eared P.; Soemmer- 
ing's P., of Japan, Phasianns seumeringii; Swamp P., 
the Pheasant Coucal of New South Wales, Centropus phasi- 
anus; Water P., the pheasant-tailed Jacana, //ydro- 
phasianus chirurgus. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Phasianus, *Argus pheasant...In- 
habits Chinese Tartary, and is as large asa turkey. 1743 
G. Epwarps “Hist. Birds 69, | have three Sorts of *Chinese 
Cock Pheasants, and the Hens of two of them, 1894 Nrew- 
t0Nn Dict. Birds 716 Two other species of Pheasant have 
heen introduced to the coverts of England, P. reevesi from 
China, remarkable for its very long tail, white with black 
bars, and the *Copper Pheasant, P, s@mmerring?, from 
Japan. 1796 Sir G. L. Staunton Alacartuey's Embassy 
China, Plates, No. 13 The *Fire-backed Pheasant of Java. 
1970 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 97 A *gold pheasant was sold for 
2zoguineas. 1819 Santologia s.v. Phasianns, The *golden 
pheasant of China, the most beautiful of this genus. 1885 
'Waxprrer’ Beauteous Terr. 60 And have we no visions 
pleasant Of the playful *lyre-tailed pheasant? 1864 JEROON 
Birds of india, 11. 508 Near the Peafowl should be placed 
the genus Podyflectron, or *Pea-pheasants; often called 
Argus pheasants. 1770 Chron. in Aan. Reg. 98 A *peacock 
pheasant [was sold] for 40 guineas. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Alan u, xiv. 137 The species and sub-species of Polyplectron 
..8o far resemble this bird [peacock] that they are some- 
times called peacock-pheasants. 1831-48 *Reed phensant 
[see Rego sd.414] 1894 Newtor Dict. Birds 779 Reed- 

heasant is the local name in East Anglia for the un- 

appily called Bearded ‘Titmouse. 1834 Proc. Zool. Soc, tt. 
34 A second male specimen of the *Reeves's Pheasant, 
Phastanus vencratus, Temm., had also been sent to the 
Menagerie by Jolin Reeves, Esq. 1838 Encycé. Bri. (ed. 7) 
XVI. 610/1 The ’ring-pheasant (PA. forguatus), character- 
ized hy a more or less completed circle A; white around the 
lower portion of the neck. 1819 Pantologias.v. Phasianns, 
*Ringed pheasant. Collar white. 1838 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVI. 610/1 The gold and *silver pheasants of our aviaries. 
1840 Penny Cyed. XVIII, 61/2 The rare and elegant *Scem- 
mering’s Pheasant..a native of Japan. 1847 Leiconarpt 
Frué. iii. 60 A Centropus phasianellus (the “Swamp pheasant 
of Moreton Bay) was shot. 
b. Sea Pheasant, + (a) the Turbot; (6) the 
Pintail Duck, Dafi/a acuta. 

1633 Haat Died of Diseased 1, xxi. 89 Turbot.. yeeldeth 
good and wholesome nourishment ., and is called therefore 
by some the Sea-phensant. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, 
Water Fowl 96 The Sea Pheasant: Anascandacuta, 1837 
Penny Cycl. UX, 180/1 Dafila caudacuta. Vhe Pinal 
Duck. This is..tke Sea Pheasant, or Cracker, of Willughby. 

3. altrib.and Comd., as pheasant-colour, driving, 
-mew, -poult, -rearer, -shooting; pheasant-plumed, 
-tatled adjs.; pheasant-cock, the male pheasant; 
pheasant-coueal, -euckoo = Swamp Pheasant (see 
2); pheasant-duck = Sea Pheasant (6) (see 2b); 
pheasant-fineh, Astrifda undulata, of Afriea; 
pheasant-grouse, ?a species of Sharp-tailed 
Gronse, Jediacctes phasianellus; pheasaut-hen, 
the female pheasant; pheasant-Malay, a variely 
of the domestie fowl; pheasant-wood = Par- 
TRIDGE-WOOD I, 

2¢1325 in Red, And, 1. 168 Partrich, fesaunt hen, and 
*fesant cocke. csqz0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 36 Po fesaunt 
kok, but not bo henne, 3626 Bacon Sylva § 852 The Pea- 
cocke, and Phesant-Cocke, and Gold-Finch-Cocke, have 
glorious and fine Colours, 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. 
Poultry Yd. (2855) 42 The beauty of the breed is with the 
hens, which are of a *pheasant-color in all parts of the 
body, with a velvety-black neck. 1846 J. L. Sroxes Discov, 
Australia \. vi. 128, 1 enjoyed some very fair sport; 
especially with the *pheasant-cuckoo, 1892 Greene Dreech- 
Loader 224 *Pheasant-driving is pursued .. for the object 
of obtaining sporting shots. 1871 Darwin Dese. Afan ni. 
xiv. ror The black-cock, capercailzie, "pheasant-grouse .. 
are, as is believed, polygamists. ?¢1325 *Fesaunt hen [see 
pheasant cock}, 1601 Hottann Pliny x. xviii. I. 296 The 
Fesant hens of Colchis, 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry 
Vd. (1855) 28 The cross between the *pheasant-Malay and 
the Spanish produces a particularly handsome fowl. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXU1. 392 A county. .which.. has degener- 
ated..into a mere hare-warren and *pheasant-mew. se 
D. J. Browne Amer. Pouliry Vd. (1855) 4x The dar 
*pheasant-plumed breed, both of Bantams and common 

ultry. 575 E. Hake Mewes out of Powles Chopd. iv. 
Bi b, Fat *Pheasaunt Powt, and Plouer base for them that 
after come. 1 Motteux ALadelais tw. Vix. (1737) 243 
Phesants, and Phesant poots. 1819 Pantologia, Pheasant. 
outs, young pheasants, 1889 Cent. Dict. s.v. Jacana, The 
*pheasant-tailed jacana of India, ydrephasianus chirur- 
gus. hasa very long tail. 1884 Mitter ’/ant-n.,* Pheasant. 
quood, another name for Partridge-wood, 

Pheasant-eye: see PHEASANT'S EYE 3. 

Pheasant-eyed (fezintjai'd), a. [Parasyn- 
thetic f. pheasant-eye + -ED2,] Marked like the 
eye of a pheasant : applied to certain flowers. 

1733 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Caryophillus, The Damask 
DickoepHenent ey'd Pink. 1754 Catal. Seeds in Fam. 


PHEASANTRY. 


Rose Kitravock (Spalding Cl.) 428 Annuals to he sowed in 
the open ground in the spring..Columbine. Sea ragwort, 
Pheasant-eyed Pink [ete]. 1899 Daily News 19 May 5/2 
The. .pheasant-eyed narcissus. 

Pheasantry (fe-zantri). [f. Preasayt +-xy.] 
A place where pheasants are reared or kept. 

3725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6360/2 His Majesty's Pheasantry in 
Bushy-Park. 1856 W. Waite On foot thro! Tyrol xiv. 300 
There are pleasant woods hehind the pualace, and a 
pheasantry. 

Pheasant’s eye. 
cf, PHEASANT-EYED, 

J. The common name of plants of the genus 
Adonis, esp. A. antiumnalis; = ADONIS 2. 

1733 Micter Gard. Dict., Adonis, or Flos Adonis, Bird's. 
Eye, or Pheasant's-Eye. 1854 S. Tuomsox Wild F/. i, 
(ed. 4)209 The pheasant’s eye,. ewith its bright scarlet flowers, 

2. The common while Narcissus (V. pocticus). 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 362/2 The Pheasant's 
eye (Narcissus poeticus). 1898 West. Gas, 30 Aug. 2,1 
‘The ‘pheasant’s eye ' narcissus grows wild upon these vine- 
covered hill-sides. 

8. (also pheasant-eye, pheasant’s eye pink) : 
the ring-flowered variety of the Garden Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius var. aunulatus), 

1753 Cuampers Cyel. Suff., App., Pheasant’seye Pink. 
31824 Loupon Lncycl, Gard. (ed. 2) 860 The pink is con- 
sidered ..to have proceeded from D. deltoides,.. and the 
pheasant-eye pinks from D. dlaumarius, 1884 Mitrer 
Plant-n., Pink, Pheasant’s-eye, 

heasant-shell, A shell of the gastropod 
genus Phasiane/la, of the Australian seas; named 
from the brilliantly coloured and polished surface. 

Pheeal, variant of Pura, 

Pheer, variant of Frere 54,1 companion, mate, 

Pheering, var. Freuixe vé/. sb, marking out 
of land for ploughing. 

1812 Souter Agric. Surv. Ban 
Ought to be a small interstice feft 
to facilitate the next pheering. 
23 It stands as plain’s a pheerin pole. 

Pheese, pheeze, obs. forms of FExze sé. 

Pheidiae, -an: see Puin-. 

Pheirs, var. Puairs, obs. Sc. f. Farce 5.2 

+ Pheldifare, obs. or dial. form of FIELDFARE, 

1594 BarnrieLp Aced, Sheph. i. x, Pit-falls for the Larke 
and Phetdifare. 

Phellandrene (felzndrin). Chem. {f. Bot. 
L. Phellandrjum + -ExE.] A terpene occurring 
in the seeds of the Water Hemlock, Phelandrium 
aguaticunt, and other plants, 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Phellandrene, name given by Pisci 
toa terpene occurring in Elemi, in the seeds of Phellandrinne 
agnatieuin letc.), 1898 Rev. Bri. Pharnt. 50. 

Phelio- (felo), combining form of Gr. peards 
cork, Phe‘lloderm Fo/. [Gr. dépua skin], a layer 
of parenchymatous cells containing chlorophyll, 
formed in the stems of some plants from the inncr 
cells of the phellogen; hence Phellode'rmal a 
of or pertaining to the phelloderm. PheNogen 
Bot. toes -GENJ, the layer of meristematic cells 
from which the cork-cells are formed, the cork- 
cambium; so Phellogene'tic c., producing cork, 
of the nature of phellogen ; Phelloge-nic a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to phellogen. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. go-r In some cases 
the phellogen of the periderm gives rise not only to cork- 
cells .. but .,(to] permanent parenchyma-cells containing 
chlorophyll..which Sanio terms the suberons cortical layer 
(Phetloderm)...In such cases the phellogen fies between 
the periderm and the phelloderm, the onter of its daughter- 
cells producing cork-cells, the inner phelloderm. ~ x 
Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 545 The periderm 
Consists of the phetlogenetic meristem [= phellogen], and 
the tissues..derived from it, which. include a,.stratum of 
Cork-cells..to which usually, but not always, phellogenic or 
peridermal parenchyma, the Phelloderm of Sanio, is added. 
bid. 549 The number of the phellodermal layers. .is in most 
Species very smal], in comparison with the cork-layers which 
appear in the same space of time. 

hellopla'stic. [Sce prec. and Puastic.] 
A cork model or figure ; the art of cutting figures 
or models in cork (also Phelloplarstics). 

3802 W. Tavior Le?. 26 July in Robberds Afen:, 1, 416 
Tn print, in copper-plate, in ainting or in fetlo-plastic (you 
have seen the cork-model of ome}. 1848 Ricuter Levana 
13 An intellectuat imitation in cork (a bhelloplastic, according 
to Béttiger’s retranslation into Greek). 1864 WessTer, 
Phelloplasties, the art of forming models in cork, 

hen-, pheno-, formative element in Chen, 
(for phw2(0-) f. Gr. parvo- shining, gaiv-ev to bring 
to light, cause to appear, show; gair-ea0ai to come 
to light, appear. First used by the French chemist 
Laurent, 1841, in ‘hydrate de phényle’ and ‘acide 
phénique’, names which he applied to the substance 
subsequently called PHENOL. These names referred 
to the fact that the substance was a coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufactore of tluminaiing gas, 

Hence phen-, pheno-was gradually used as the basis 
of the names of all the bodies derived from benzene 
(ive. piel hydride, which French chemists pro- 
posed to call pene). See PHENE, PHENIC, PHENO- 
COLL, PHENOL, PHENOMETHOL, PHENYL 3 also the 
following ; 

Phenacetin (finz'sitin), the acetyl derivative 


A name of certain plants: 


s. App. 4 (Jam.) There 
tween the two furrows, 
1896 J. Lumsnen Poems 
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of phenetidin, the ethylic ether of paramido- 
phenol, hence called “also para-acet-phenidin, 
C.-H,-OC,H,-NH(CH;CO); it occurs in white 
shining crystals, without taste or odour, and is used 
asan antipyretic. +Phenamide (fenamaid), asyno- 
nym of phenylamide or aniline. + Phena‘mylol: 
see quot. Phena‘nthraquino:ne, a substance, 
(C,H yCO),, related to phenanthrene, crystallizing 
in shining orange yellow needles, Phena‘nthrene, 
a solid hydrocarbon, (C,H,-CH1),, prepared from 
crude anthracene (with which it is isomeric), 
crystallizing in colourless shining laminz, Phe-n- 
azine, C,H,-.N,-C,},, crystallizing in long yel- 
lowish needles, Phenazon, a febrifuge pre- 
pared from coal-tar, called nlso antipyrin. Phen- 
e'tidin, thecthy] derivative of amidophenol. Phen- 
etol, ethyl phenyl ether, or phenate of ethyl, 
C,H;.OCgII,, a volatile aromatic-smelling liquid ; 
hence phenetol red = Coccixix, C,H 1203. 

1889 /'all Mal? G. 29 Apr. 3/1 The coal-tar ‘analgesic’... 
*Phenacetin, a.. white pores which has direct action on 
+; Neuralgia, and which presumably is a narcotic. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 771. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 242 The 
newer analgesics—antipyrin, antifebrin, and phenacetin. 
31857 Minter Efe. Chent WL. 570 Phenate of any *Phen- 
amylole, 1881 Athenzenz 25 Mar, 433/1 On the Action 
of Aldehydes on *Vhenanthraquinone in presence of Am- 
monia. 188z /b/d. 16 Dee. 818/2 A new acid and a new 
compound, .. the desoxybenzoin of *phenanthrene. 1899 
Alliutt's Syst. Med. V\t. 751 Some of the synthetic 
analgesics=*phenazone or phenacetin—are of value. 1865 
Maxsrizto Saéfs 377 The probability..is enhanced by the 
production by the same chemist of **Phenetidine’, an 
epibase containing C2H more than Anisidine. 1899 CaGnry 
tt. ZFaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 401 The presence of 
phenetidin may be shown by changing it [the urme] into its 
diazo compound. 1857 Mitrer Llc. Chen, Il. §70 
Phenate of ethyl, or *Phenetole. i ; : 

Phenacite (fenissit), -kite (-koit), A/ru. 
[Named, 1833, f£ Gr. gévag, pévax-a cheat (on 
account of its having been imistaken for quartz) 
+ -1TE!.] A silicate of glucinum, occurring in 
quartz-like transparent or transluecnt crystals, 
colourless, wine-yellow, or brown. 

1834 PAIL Mag. Ser it. VY. 102 Phenakite, a new mineral 
from the Ural. 1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Af in. 282 Phena- 
OS RUG ae fo opaque. 1879 Loncr. in Life (1891) 
Hil. 304 The precious stones in the ‘Iron Pen ‘are a white 
Phenacite from Siberia, a yellow zircon from Ceylon, anda 
red ‘Fourmaline from Maine, 1881 Vature XXIV. 89/2 The 
rare mineral phenakite. sometimes used as a gem, 

Phenakism (fenakiz’n). rare. [ad. Gr. pera- 
aopés deception, f. pevaxicay : see next.] Decep- 
tion, cheating, trickery ; equivocalion. 

1818-60 Wuatety Conrnpi. Bk. (1863) 1 35. AU least they 
regard phenakism as a peceadillo, /4id. 170 Who avow and 
openly defend the system of what is called, in modern phrase- 
ology, phenakism, double-doctrine, economy, or reserve. 

Phenakistoscope (fenaki'stéskoup),  [mod. 
f. Gr, pevaxcor-ys cheat, impostor, f. pevaxi¢-er to 
cheat, trick + -SCOPE.] _ A. scientific toy, con- 
sisting of a disk with figures upon it arranged 
radially, representing a moving object in successive 
positions; on turning it round rapidly, and viewing 
the figures throngh a fixed slit (or their reflexions 
in a mirror through radial slits in the disk itself), 
the persistence of the successive visual images 
produces the impression of actual motion, 

1834 Ldin. Rev. LIX. 160 The ingenious improver of that 
beautifut instrument catled the Phenakistoscope. 1838 
Brewster in Lucyel. Brit. (ed. 7. XVI. §12/2 The phena- 
kistoscope. .was, we believe originally invented by Dr. Roget, 
and improved by M. Plateau, at Brussels, and Mr. Faraday. 
1882 Life %, é Maxwell ii. 36 A scientific toy..called 
Pape names phenakistoscope, stroboscope or magic disc. 

hhenate: sce under PHENIC. 

+ Phene (fin). Chem. Obs. [a. F. Pphene: see 
Puey-.] An early name proposed for BENZENE. 
So Phe'nene, in same sense; Phe’nenyl, the 
radical C,li, of phenylene compounds. 

1857 Mitirr Elen, Cheon. U1. 564 Benzole; Benzine, or 
Phene. 1866 Ontinc Aninz. Chem, 5 Here..we have the 
series of aromatic hydrocarbons :-—CgHe Phenene, C7llg 
Penzoene. bees, Both phenene CgHe, and phenol or 
carbolic acid CgHeQ, are eta by transmitting the 
vapour of alcohol or fusel oil through red-hot tubes. 

henetidin, Phenetol: sce PHEes-. 

Phengite (fendzait). Afiz. Also 8 fengite; 
and in Gr.-L. form phengites (fendzai‘t7z), also 
corruptly fingites. [ad. L. phengitas, a. Gr. pey- 
‘yi7ns phengite, selenite, or crystallized gypsum, 
f. péyyo-s light, lustre, moonlight: see -1T: 1 2 b.J 

1. A transparent or translucent kind of stone 
known to the ancients ; « probably crystallized pr 
sum or modem selenite’ (Dana Afi. (1868) 640). 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxvi xxii U1. 592 In which regard 
(for that it is so resplendent) it hath found a name to be 
called Phengites: of this stone the said Emperonr [Nero] 
caused the ‘lemple of Fortune to be built called Seia. 1750 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 103 Fingites, is of a white 
Colour, hard as Marble, and transparent like Alabaster. 
3776 R. Cuannter Trav. Greece ixiii, The gallery is 
illuminated with pieces of the transparent marble called 
Phengites, fixed in the wall in square compartments, and 
shedding a yellow light. 1828 Wesster, Phengite, a beautiful 
species of alabaster, superior in brightness tu most marbles, 
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PHENOL. 


2. A modern name for muscovite, a strongly 
doubly-refractive species of mica. 

3868 Dana Asin. Index, Phengite, 309. (dia. 309 Musco- 
vite, Common Mica; Potash Rica, Phetigit 2. Hob. Vaf., 
62, 1853.] . 7882 Ocivin, Phengite, same as Wauscotite. 

Phenie (ff nik, fenik), a. Chem. [f PHENe + 
“IC; in BF. phénigue (Laurent 184t).}) Pertaining 
or related to phenyl or to benzene: = Pueyxyuic. 
Phenic actd, another name of PHENOL or carbolic 
acid. Its salts are Phenates. 

1852 Chemical Gaz. X. 136 St. Evre suspected a connexion 
betweeu his acid and phenic acid (phenole, phenylous acid), 
CPRIGO* 1857 Minter Aven Chene. Nil. 564 Benzole.. 
belongs toa group called the phenic series. fia. 570 Phenic, 
or car lic acid .. Phenate of methyl, or anisole. 1866 Roscor 
Llen, Chent, xxxix. 336 Phenol. .dissolves in the alkalies, 
forming a phenate. 1876 Haney Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 354 It 
is the first of the Phenic series. 1884 Health Eahib. Catal. 
96/1 Phenate of Soda solution. An antiseptic application 
for bars, scalds, &e, hel 

henicine, -in (fenissin, -in . Cher. [Ety- 
mologically phanicin(e, f Gr. poivé a purple- 
red, purple, or crimson, lit. a Pheenician (in 
reference to Tyrian purple) + -1N.] A colonring 
matter produced by the action of nitro-sulphuric 
acid on phenylic alcohol ; indigo carmine. 

1826 Hexry “lent. Chen. Vx. 32 From the property, 
possessed hy this substance, of becoming purple coloured 
on the addition of certain salts, Mr. Cram terms ic phenecin, 
1838 T. ‘Titomson Chenz, Org. Bodies 379 Acids have no 
eftect in preventing the precipitation of phenicin by salts. 
1866-72 Waris Dict. Chene. UV. 388 Phenicine. .dyes silk 
and wool withaut the intervention of a mordant. 

Phenix, variant of Puu:nrx, 

Phennig, -ing, obs. forms of Prexxis, 

Pheno-, formative element: sce PuEx-. 

Phenocoll (ffnokpl). Chem. {f. Purxo- + 
ending of GLycocunt.] A derivative of phenacetin 
( =amido-aceto-para-phenetidin sin pharmacy, ap- 
plied to the hydrochtoride, as a febrifuge. 

1891 Lancet 9 May ro60/2 A new antipyretic, hydroe 
chlorate of phenocoll, a white crystalline powder which is 
readily soluble in water. 1898 17) Maxson rep, Diseases 
vic t21, L have never seen benefit in any way approaching 
that of quinine from. .phenocol, parthenium, ..or any: of the 
many drugs..recommended iu malaria. 

Phenocryst (fi:ndkrist). [ad. mod.F. phéno- 
eryste, irreg, f, Gr. paivew to show + xptar(addos 
crystal.] Each of the large or conspicuous crystals 
in a porphyritic rock. 

1893 Gemie Terdds. Geol, i. (ed. 3) 155 ‘Iwo phases of 
consolidation. .to be observed, the first {porphyritic) marked 
by the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts) which were 
often broken and corroded hy mechanical and chemical 
action. 1903 H. B. Gury in Daily Chron. 7 Nov. 3/3 The 
pyroxene phenocrysts usually are Se ata by separate 
crystals of the monoclinic as well as the rhombic type. 

Phenogam, etc., variants of PHENOGAM, ete, 

Phenol (fingl). Chem. [f. Gr. atvo- (see 
PHEN-) + -OL 1 (= alcohol).] A hydroxyl deri- 
vative of benzene, C,11,(OHL), commonly known 
as Carnovic acid, q.v. (also pheute or phenylte 
acid, phenyl hydrate. 

1852 [see Puente), 1857 Mitcer Elem. Chent, MN. 368 
Phenic, or Carbolic Acid..Phenole..is the most abundant 
acid product of the distillation of pit-coal. 1866 Outine 
Anim, Chem. 123 Castoreum. contains phenol, or coal-tar 
kreosote, 1878 Roscor £lem. Chem. 338 If one atom of 
hydrogen [in benzene} be replaced by nesta an alcohol. 
like substance termed phenol is ohtained, /#i/, 341 Phenol 
is sometimes called phenyl-alcohol, but it differs from a true 
alcohol in several respects;..it is not readily oxidized and 
yields neither an aldehyde, a ketone, nor an acid. 1890 
Wature 4 Sept., ‘the important and universally-knowr anti. 
septic and disinfectant, carbolic acid, or phenol. ; 

b. In pl. phenols, the hydroxyl derivatives of 
the aromatic or benzene series of hydrocarbons ; 
also, applied to derivatives of phenol, in which 
one or more of the hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by other radicals, the names of which are 
usually prefixed ; e. g. dromophenols or bromophenic 
acids (CgH;BrO, etc.), chlorophenols, todophenols, 
nitrophenols (CgH3(NO,)O, cte.), diax-nitrophenols 
(C,H N,O,), etc. 

3857 Matter Elem, Chent. 111. 568 The so-called phenols 
or alcohols derived from hydrocarbons of the benzene series 
by the displacement of an atom of hydrogen in the Cg grou 
by the group OH. 1877 Waris Founes’ Chem. (ed. 12) UL 
477 These fatter componnds, including the hydroxyl-deriva. 
tives of benzene, are called Phenols.  /5/d. 478 Monatomie 
Phenols. .. ‘fhe phenols exbibit acid as well as alcoholic 
characters. _, fbid. 488 Eight-carbon Phenols, 

ce, attrib. and Comé. 

1897 Alibutt's GAke Med. 11. 948 An antidote gpl 
poisoning. sid. [V. 33 Phenol compounds. nee AGNEY 
tr. Fakseh's Clin, Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 240 When the volatile 
fatty acids and phenol group have passed over in the process 
of distillation. did, vii. 346 A considerable portion of 
phenol-forming substance. ns 

d. In comb. with other chemical termis, de- 
nominating substances containing or derived from 
phenol, as phenol-sulphuric acid, CsH_SO,, phe- 
nol-sulphate of potassium, C,l,K-SO,, phenol 
sulphonic acid, CsHySO,-OH, etc., phenol-phiha- 
fein, phenol combined with phthalein, forming 
a white or yellowish-white crystalline powder, or 
triclinic crystals, CsHy(CO-C,H,-Oll);. 
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1875 Warts Déci. Chent. Vil. 977 Phenol-phthalein. 
1876 Hartey Afat, Aled. (ed. 6) 356 Dry powder of plienol- 
sodium. 1898 Kinczetr dain. Chem, 237 Phenol-sulphuric 
acid. 1881 Med. Lemp. Frul. XLVI. 99 Phenol napbthaline 
changed color both with acids and alkalies. 1893 /’/ofogr. 
Ann, 287 For testing the alkalinity of sulphites...‘Ihe best 
[indicator] is phenol-phthalein in alcoholic solution. 


Phenolic (finglik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of the natnre of, or helonging to, pheno}! ; carbolic. 

187z Watts Dict. Chem, V1. 916 Phenolic ethers. 1880 
Friswettin ¥rnd. Soc. Arts 16 Apr. 446 A naphthol was sub- 
slituted for the phenolic or amido portion of the molecule. 
1898 Vaturalist 183 Antiscptic tannic and phenolic bodies. 

Phenological (finolp'dgikal),a. Also phen-. 
[f. pheno- (in Phenontenon) + -logical (in meteoro- 
logical, cie.): rendering Ger. pkanologisch, used by 
Dr. C. Fritsch fn Jahrd. dk. & Central-Anstalt 
far Aletcorologie, 1833, Vienna 1838.] 

Of or pertaining to phenology or to the ohjccts of 
its stuly. So Phenology (f/ng'lédzi), the study 
of the times of recurring natural phenomena (see 
quot, 1884), esp. in relation to climatic conditions ; 
Pheno'logist, one who studies phenology. 

1895 (zitéc) Instructions for the Observation of Pbeno- 
logical Phenomena, published by the Council of the Me- 
teorological Society. 1883 Nature 4 Jan. 234/2 ‘The most 
important feature of the phenological year was the mild 
winter, 1884 /d/d. g Oct. 558/2 Phenology, the observation 
of the first flowering and fruiting of plants, the foliation and 
defoliation of trees, the arrival, nesting, and departure of 
birds, and such dike, has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from time to time for nearly 150 years. 1894 Naturalist 
241 Phenological notes and statistical tables of rainfall 
and temperature, 1897 Wns flower. PZ 1. 155 ‘Vhe 
study of the periodic phenomena of vegetation. .is termed 
phaenology. 

+ Phenomen, -mene. Obs. rave, Anglicized 
form of PuenomEnon [= F. phénonteéne]. 

1644 Dicuy Nat Bodtes xxxi. $ 2.271, I apply them to 
the seuerall Phoenomens which M*. Hallshewed me. 1652 
Il. L'Estrance Amer. no Fewes 44 These fancies and 
phenomenes in their braine. 

Phenomenal (fingménil), a. (s4.) Also 
phen-. [f. PusnoMEN-oN + -aL: so mod.F, phe- 
nonténal (1875 ia Littré).] 

1. Of the nature of a phenomenon; consisting of 
phenomena; cognizable by the senses, or in the 
way of immediate experience; apparent, sensible, 
perceptible. (Opposed to read, absolute, etc., and 
in Philosophy to soumenal.) Also adbsol., the phe- 
nomenai, that which is cognizable by the senses. 

1825 Coveripce dids Ref. (1848) 1. 205 The Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithful exposi- 
tion of the birth and parentage and successive movements 
of phenomenal sin (peccatum phenomenon; crinen pris 
mariun et conrmune) 1836 Emerson Nature, fdealisnt 
Wks. (Bohn) IL. 165 Seen iu the light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal. 1843 Mint Legée t. ili, § 7 All that 
we know is therefore phanomenal—phnomenal of the 
unknown, a7 Lewes f/ist. Philos. (1867) If. s34 Ifa 
path of transit from the phenomenal to the noumenal world 
could be found..should we nat then be quickly in possession 
of the truth? 1865 J. Grore Z.xAlor, Philos. 1. i, The ideal 
is the subjective, the phenomenal the objective. 1874 S1oc- 
wick JJeth, Ethics 1. iii, 120 The Phenomenal is the Real; 
there is no other real that we can distinguish from it. 
1881 [see PHENOMENALIZATION]. 1884 J. Tait Afind tn 
Matter (1892) 3 When the positivist demands acceptance 
of the phenomenal as the ultimate, the position is felt to 
be inadmissible. _ ; 

b. Of, relating to, or concerned with pheno- 
mena, esp. with the phenomena of any science. 

1840 Wuewett Philos. Induct. Se. x. tie § 4. I]. 103 
Descriptive or Phenomenal geology. /did. §7. 109 We 
must have a Phenomenal science preparatory to each ABtio- 
logical one. 1888 A. J. Barrour in Pall Alall G. 2 Oct. 1/2 
The belicf in a future state is one of the most striking 
differences between phenomenal and supernatural religion. 

ce. as sd, pl. Things of the nature of phenomena. 

1878 G. D. BoaroMan Creative Week 289 (Cent.) In the 
matter of elementals, the new earth will be identical with 
the old; in the matter of phenomenals, the new eartb will 
be different from the old. 

2. Of the nature of a remarkable phcnomenon 
(PHENOMENON 3); very notable or remarkable, 
extraordinary, exceptional; ‘ prodigious’, 

a1850 Rossetti Dante oy Cire. 1. (1874) 23 To afford a 
glimpse of the phenomenal fact that the bosom of the Church 
was indeed for a time the refuge of this shorn lamb [Cecco]. 
1862 B. Tavior ffome § Abr. Ser. 1.11. ix. r90 Others have 
been found, showing that the tree is not phenomenal jn its 
appearance. 1882 Pilg d Jan. 19/2 The success of 
Miss Kate Greenaway's ' Birthday Book’ was phenomenal. 

Pheno'menali:sm. [f. prec. + -1s™.] 

a. That manner of thinking which considers 
things from the point of view of phcnomena only. 
b. “The metaphysical doctrine that phenomena 
are the only objects of knowledge, or the only 
realities; exlernalistn. 

1865 J, Grote Explor. Philos. 1. i,1 shall call then by the 
name of ‘ phenomenalism ’ that notion of the various objects 
of knowledge which go tomake up the universe which 
belongs to the point of view of physical science. 1865 
Reader 8 July 29 It seems..to have ‘no clear superiority 
over the law of gravity, or any other generalization of phe- 
nomenalism. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. ix. 402 Kant’s 
Phenomenalism. .. The doctrine that the objects of our 
knowledge are merely phenomenal. 

So Pheno‘menalist, one who holds or advocates 


phcnomenalism ; hence Phenomenali:stic a. 


| 


| 
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1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1 ii. 1. § 1.83 We must con- 
clude that both the materialist and phenomenalist are 
Oe 1880 T. C, Murray Orig. § Growth Ps, ix, 285 He 
[G. H. Lewis] differs from the modern phenomenalist alone 
in his result. 1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1.92 A view 
more or less phenomenalistic is natural from the first to our 
manner of existence here. 

Phenomenality. are. [fas prec. + -1Tv.] 
The quality of being phenomenal; something that 
is phenomenal, a phenomenon. 

1882 J. B. Strato Concepts & The. Mod. Physics 201 
Phenomenalities are the deliverances of sense. 1884 tr. 

Lotze's Metaph, 380 With res 

Space, I have argued..that the sppearauer both of Space 

itself and of the changes which take place in it, is to be 

referred to real events which do not take place in Space. 

Pheno'menalize, v. [f- as prec. + -1zE.] 
ivans. To render phenomenal; to conceive or 
represent as phenomenal. 1Jence Pheno:menal- 
iza‘tion, the action of phenomenalizing. 

1870 J. C. Staton in Contemp, Rev. X11. 405 This doc- 
trine Jof Hegel] that the Whole of Being is phenomenal— 
consisting of the process which we commonly call ‘Thought 
or Thinking, and which .. we may call Phenomenalization. 
1881 Fraser Berkeley 73 Phenomenalisation not being 
possible in the absence of sense-conscious spirits, the world, 
it is argued, could not have existed before man .., if its 
reality is only phenomenal. /éfa. 112 Berkeley pbeno- 
menalises finite things, but not finite persons. 

Phenomenally (fimp'ménali), adv. [f as 
prec. +-LY2.] Jn a phenomenal manner or degree, 
a. In relation (o phenomena. b. Extraordinarily, 
notably, surprisingly. 

1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 291 Fixed 
bodies..or individual things he [Homer] paints only phe- 
nomenally, or through their participation in these fluent 
actions. 1886 Wanch, Exam, 13 Mar. 5/4 Describing the 
weather as phenomenally severe for the season. 

Phenomene: see PHENOMEN. 

+Phenomesnic, a. Obs. rare. Also pheen-. 

[f. PHENoMEN-oNn +-1c.] Of the nature of a pheno- 
@mcnon: =PHENOMENAL 1. So + Phenome‘nical 

“@ Obs., relating (o phenomena: = PHENOMENAL Ib. 

1851 fraser's Mag. XLII. 497 ‘The ‘ palpable’ is not the 
‘real’, but the ‘actual';—the ‘phanomenic', if you must 
needs have a big, vague Latin or Greck word for it. 3858 
W.R. Pinte Jagutry fem, Mind ix. 503 ‘The mind in steep 
being directed rather to its phenomenical states. .than to its 
awn subjective existence. : he 

Phenomenism (fing‘méniz’m). /%élos. Also 
phen-, [f. PHENOMEN-oN + -ISM.] = PHENOME- 
NALIsu b, So Pheno‘menist, a holder or advo- 
cate of phenomenism ; hence Phenomeni'stic a. 

1830 J. Douchas #rrors Relig. 231 His philosophy was 
still phenainenism. 2852 Be. Forees Aicene Cr. 107 Some 
have maintained a pure idealism, others a pure materialism, 
and a third party pure phaenomenism. 1865 J. Grove 
#ixplor. Philos. 1. 182 The notion of an unknowable noume- 
nism with which phanomenism..is contrasted. 1891 W.G. 
Warp Ess. Philos. Theismt (1884) 1. 1 English philosophers 
«may be divided into two sharply contrasted classes, whom 
we may call objectivists and phenomenists eae 
1893 W. Warp IV, G. Ward & Cath. Revival 328 We would 
thus..address some phenomenistic opponent. 

Phenomenize,v. [f.asprec.+-12E.] ¢rans. 
To make phcnomenal or apparent to Lhe scnses or 
mind; to Ireat as a phenomenon. 

_ 1860 J. Youn Prov. Keason 33 The ego of consciousness 

is only the manifested, the phenomenized ego. /édid. 245 

Phenomena are phenomena of something actual hehind 

them, which they phenomenize, and thereby reveal. 

Phenomenology (fnpménglddzi). [f. Pue- 
NOMENON + -Locy.[ a. The science of phcno- 
mena as distinct from that of being (ontology). b. 
That division of any science which describes and 
classifies its phenomena. 

1797 J. Robison in Encycel. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. Philosophy 
§ 47 This part Se may he called Phenomenology. 
1836-7 Siz W. Hamicton A/etaph. vii. Wk iar If we 
consider the mind merely with the view of observing and 
generalising the various phanomena it reveals..we have 
one..department of mental science; and this we call the 
phznomenology of the mind..; we might call it phanomenal 
Vireo ee 1840 Wuewent Pitlos. Zuduet. Sct. x. ii. (1847) 

1. 464 Each Paltiological Science, when complete, must 
possess three members: the Phenomenology, the Etiology, 
and the Theory. 1875 Manset Gnostic /leresics i. 3 Be- 
tween the real and the apparent, between ontology and 
phenomenology. ie 

Hence Pheno:menolo‘gical a., of or pertaining 
to phenomenology. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866 J. Martineav Ess, 1.26 
Phenomenological, as opposed to ontological. 1891 tr. De 
La Saussaye’s Man, Sc. Relig. i.8 We proceed to treat the 
phenomenological facts. 

Phenomenon (fingménfn), Pl.-a. Forms: 
Sing. 7 phain-, 7-9 phen-, 7- phenomenon; 
(8. error. 8-9 -omena). J/.a. 7- -omens; 8. 7-9 
-omenons; +. error. 7-8 -omenas (-a’s). [a. L. 
(post-cl.) phenomenon, pl. -a, a. Gr. pawdpevor, 
pl. -veva (absol. use of pr. pple. passive of paivew 
to show, pass. to he seen, to appear) appearing, 
apparent (to the senses or mind), hence ra paw6- 
Heva things that appear, appearances, phenomena. 
Cf. F. pRénoméne (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), It., Sp. 
Jenomeno, Pg. phenomeno; Ger. phanonien.] 

1, ‘In scientific and general use: A thing that 
appears, or is perceived or observed; an individual 


t to the Phenomenality of | 


PHENOMETHOL. 


fact, occurrence, or change as perceived by any 
of the senses, or by the mind: applied chiefly to 
a fact or occurrence, the cause or explanation of 


which is in question. 

@1639 Worton Life Dé. Buckhm. in Retig. (1651) 102 
Somwhat 1 must note in this strange Phainomenon, 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect, 203 The most considerable pheno- 
menon belonging to terrestrial bodies is the general action 
of gravitation. 3727 De For Syst. Alagie 1. ii, (1840) 45 
Observing an unusual and surprising phenomenon, viz. a 
star at Noonday, moving in a particular orbit. 1785 Rein 


| fatell. Powers 618 That every phzenomenon must have 


a cause, was always taken for granted. 1816 PLayFrair Aad. 


_ Pait.1l, 63 Any phenomenon, the beginning or end of which 


is seen at the same instant by ohservers under different 


| meridians, affords the means of determining the difference 


of longitude. 1878 Huxiev /‘hysiogr. 
familiar with the common phenomenon o' 
being eaten away by rust. 

B. (erron.) 1576 Totvervy fist. 2 Orphans 1V.79 The 
landlady being so strange a phacnomena as to be Conscien- 
tious, 1856 Orsten Slave States 285 A phenomena of 
pregnant importance. 

b. Plural. 

a. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. ix. §3 It is not repugnant 
toany of the shainomena. 1653 H. Morn Antid. Ath. w 
y, Those more large Phanomena of Day and Night, Winter 
and Summer. 1877 E. R. Conver Sas, Faith ui. 104 ‘The 
shifting phenomena of sensation. 

B. 1707 Curios. in dusb. & Gard. 55 The efficient Cause 
of the several Pbasnomenons. id Brit. Apollo No. 102. 
2/1 ‘The two Phznomenons, which you question. 1735 
yeeros tr. Lobo's Voy. Abyssinia x. 105 How many empty 

ypotheses and idle Reasonings, the Phacnomenons of this 
River[ Nile] have put Mankind to the expence of. 1865[see 3]. 
ye (erron) 1635 (¢itde) Adias Corlestis, Containing the 
Systems and Theoryes of the Planets,..and other Pheno- 
menas of the Heavens. 1685 Dove Zug. Notion Nat. 17 In 
the Ascension of Water in Pumps, and in other Phaznomena’s 
of that kind. 19751 Guide to Stage 29 Phenomena’s which 
have appear'd nowhere but upon our theatres. 1767 Mas S. 
Pennincton Leéé. 111. 13 All the pbenomina: of Nature. 


+e. Phr. 70 save (or salve) the phenomena (tt. 
Gr. ome 7a pavdpeva): to reconcile the observed 
and admitted facts with some theory or doctrine 
with which they appear to disagree. Ze solve a 
phenomenon: to explain or account for an observed 


fact (so solution of a phenomenon), Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Superstition (Ath.) 345 Like Astronomers, 
which did faigne Eccentricks and Epicycles, and such 
Engines of Orbs to save the Phenomena; though they 
knew, there were no such Things. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. 
i, To save the phenomenon of our Saviours answer to the 
Pharises, 1646 Ste T. Browne J’seud. Ef, ni. ii, Conceits 
of eminent use to salve magneticall Phenomena’s, 1662 
Srinunere, Orig. Sacr. m1. i. $9 To solve the Phasaomena 
of nature. 1681 Neve /’lato Nediv, 214 The Phenomena 
of Government cannot be salved. 1704 Swart 7. Zud ix. 
(1709) 105 An original solution of this phaenomenon, 1748 
Hume Z£ss. & Zreat. (1777) 11. 134 The solution of their 
phenomenon is ohvious. i 

2. In philosophical use: That of which the senses 
or the mind directly takes note; an immediate 
object of perception (as distinguished from sub- 
slance, or a thing in itself). Opposed to Nov- 
MENON.) f 

1788 Rein Active Powers 1. vi. 43-7, 1836 Emerson Nature, 
fdcalism Wks. (Bohn) I]. 160 ik is the uniform effect of 
culture in the human mind..to lead us to regard nature as 
phenomenon, not as substance. 1877 E. R. Conora Bas. 
faith iv, 184 Self, therefore, is not a phenomenon, nor yet 
a bundle of phenomena. 1895 Huxtey in 19/4 Cent, Mar. 

36 The doctrine that the subject-matter of knowledge is 
fenced to phenomena. .is common to all I have mentioned 
{Hunie, Berkeley, Locke]. 1895 A. J. Batrour Found. 
Belief (ed. 2) 7 \ts leading doctrines are that we may know 
‘phenomena’ and the laws by which they are connected, 
but nothing more [etc.]. ; 

3. Something very notable or extraordinary ; 
a highly exceptional or unaccountable fact or 
occurrence ; co//og. a thing, person, or animal re- 


markable for some unusual quality; a prodigy. 

1991 Yunius Lett. Wii, (1772) UI. 257 From whatever origin 
your influence in this country arises, it is a phacnomenon in 
the history of human virtue. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
605 Here, such occurrences are considered as phenomena. 
1803 Wetiincton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 11. 411 In short, 
the only conclusion to be drawn. .is, that, the British Govern. 
ment in India ig a phenomenon. 1838 Dickens Nich. Wick. 
xxiii, ‘This, Sir ', said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the 
maiden forward, ‘this is the infant phenomenon — Miss 
Ninetta Crummiles’. 1865 Cork. Alag. May 631 People do 
not usually feel the same affection for phenomenons, how- 
ever curious, that they do for perfectly commonplace human 
creatures, 1877 E. R. Conner Sas. Faith (1884) App. 1. 
iii. §8 nole, The perversion of this word ‘ phenomenon” into 
the sense of ‘prodigy’. Even cducated people may be 
found speaking of a remarkable occurrence as ‘Quite a 
phenomenon’. 

+4. That which appears or secms to a person to 
be the correct view; one’s (own) notion, opinion, 
or theory. Obs. rare. i 
1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11.11. 21 Self love produceth in us 
al a fond conceit of and regard unto our own phenomena 
and principles. J6id. 22 Doambuing opiniatretie, which 
makes men to abandon Truth for the preservation of their 
own Phaznomena. 

+Phenomenous, ¢. 0ds. rare}. 
+ -0US,] = PHENOMENAL 2. 

1754 Fiecpine J. Wild 1 xii, To account for many occur- 
rences of the phenomenous kind. 

+ Phenome:thol. Chem. [f. Purno- + METH(YL 
+ -0L 1.] An obs. name of AnisoL, 


#5 Every one is 
a piece of metal 


[f prec. 


a 


PHENOSE, 


1857 Mitcer ‘lem, Chen: 11. 492 If anisic acid be dis- 
tilled with an excess of caustic baryta, it yields a compound 
termed anisole, or phenomethole. 

Phenose (findws). Chem. [f. PHEN- + -0SE2.] 
A sweetish amorphous deliquescent compound 
formed by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
benzene, and having the gencral formula C,l1,.0, 


of the carbohydrates. 

1878 Kinczert Anim. Chem, 402. Phenose, as this body is 
termed, is not fermentible, but if its production..be here- 
afterwards coafirmed, it is of the greater importance, since 
it directly connects the so-called carbohydrates with the 
benzene series and with the fatty acid series. 1892 Mortey 
& Muir Watts’ Dict. Chen. M11. 838 Phenose CpHi:Oc. 
Formed hy the action of aqueous CIOH on benzene in the 
dark,..also by the electrolysis of toluene mixed with alcohol 
and dilute F12SQ4. 

Phenozygous, variant of PieNozyaous, 

Phenyl (ffnil, fenil). Chem. [f PHEN- + -YL, 
lit. ‘ radical of benzene ( phene)’.] 

1. The monovalent organic radical C,H; (also 
symbolized Ph), which cxists in the free state as 
DirvenyL, H,C,-C,H;, and enters as a radical 
into benzene (phenyl hydride), phenol (phenyl 
Aydroxy!), aniline ( phenylamiine), and a very ex- 
tensive series of organic compounds. 

1850 Davaeny Adon. Fhe. viii. (ed. 2) 238 A compound 
radical called phenyle,a name givea by Laurent to the sup- 
posed base of the volatile liquid, obtained hy compressing 
oil gas, which was first examined hy Faraday, and de- 
nominated hy him benzole, 1857 Minter /fem. Chet. TE. 
563 Compounds ., have been formed, which appear to con- 
tain oxide of phenyl in combination with acids. 1852 4. 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk, Aled. 441 On some applications of Car- 
bolic Acid or Oxide of Phenyle. 1880 Cresunsitaw H7zz¢2' 
Atom. The. 220 Phenyl... wants but one atom of hydrogen 
to become benzene. 

2. attrib, and Comb. as phenyl acetate, car- 
fonate, cyanide, ether, ketones, oxide, phosphate, 
sulphide; phenyl compounds, derivatives, etc.; 
phonyl-blue, dimethyl-amido-phenylimide of qui- 
none; phenyl-brown, a colouring matter, possess- 
ing explosive properties. 

1866 OnLine Ande. Chew. 123 This relationship of salicic 
and phenyl compounds. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 918 
Phenyl! carbonate. .. Phenyl phosphates [etc.]. 1875 /bid. 
VII. 945 The explosive character of the pheny!-hrown is.. 
due to the dinitrophenol. x Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin, 
Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 400 The exhibition of salol (phenyl-ather 
of salicylic acid). 

b. Frecly combined (hyphened or written con- 
nectedly) with other chemical terms, denominating 
compounds into which phenyl enters as a radical, 
often replacing hydrogen or other monovalent 


element or group; such are, e.g. 

Phenyl-ace‘tamide = Acrraniuve. Phenyl-ace‘tic 
@: see quot. 1877. Phenyl-ace tylene: sce quot. 1872. 
Phenyl -gly:col,a diatomic alcohol,CgsH;*CHOH.CH2OH. 
Pheny!|-hydra‘zine: see quot. 1902. Phenyl-sulphu ric 
a., sulpho-carbolic: see quot. 1880, 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 4:8 *Phenyl-acetamide or 
Acetanilide.. Produced by the action of aniline upon acetic 
anhydride or chloride of acetyl. 1885-8 Faccr & Pyr-Sauitu 
Princ, Med. (ed, 2) 1. 205 Antifebrin (..phenyl-acctamide) 
is said to be more useful, more agreeable, and more safe 
than any. 1877 Watts Fowunes’ Chem. (ed. 12) LH, 528 
Alpba-toluic or *pheayl-acetic acid, CgHs;CHzCO2H. 1885 
Kiew Miero-Organisms 2B Antiseptics, such as carbolic 
acid..strong solutions of phenyl-propionic acid and pisuyl: 
acetic acid. 1872 Watts Dict. Chet, V1. 920 *Phenyl- 
acetylene. Syn. with Acetenyl-benzene. 1885 REMsEN 
Org. Chent, (1888) p. ix, ppeuyi acetylene and Derivatives. 
1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Med, Ltt, 213 The property of *phenyl- 
hydrazin to form with grape-sugar a characteristic crystalline 
compound called phenyl-glucosagon. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XXVL 721/2 E. Fischer [in] 1884, made theall-important dis- 
covery of phenylhydrazine, CeHs-N11.N Hgor Ph.NH.NH,. 
1880 Garrop & Baxter Mat. Med. 177 Sulphocarholic or 
*phenylsulphuric acid is formed hy the direct union of pure 
carbolic acid with sulphuric acid. 

HencePhenyla‘mica. = ANILIC. Phe’nylami:de 
=ANILIDE. Phe‘nylami:ne, the systematic name 
of ANILINE (monophenylamine), NH»C,H;, and 
of a large series of compounds of the same type, 
‘organic bases derived from ammonia by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of phenyl for 
an eqnivalent quantity of hydrogen’ (Watts); 
e.g. diphenylamine, NH(C.H a triphenylamtne, 
N(C,H;,)s; so azophenylamine, NHyC,HN, dromo- 
phenylamine, NHyC.H,Br, chloro-, todo-, nitro- 
phenylamine, etc. Phenylate, a salt of phenylic 
acid. Phe-nylene, the hydrocarbon C,li,; hence 
Ppheuylene-diamine,CgH,(NH,),; etc. + Pheny lia, 
obs. synonym of pheny/amine (aniline). Phenylic 
(fini-lik) @., of or derived from phenyl; phenylic 
acid, alco#ol, other names for Phenol or Carbolic 
acid; also formerly called Phe-nylous acid. 
Phe-nylimi:de (Is1tDE): see quot.1866, Phenyl- 
urea = CARBANILAMIDE. 


1866 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V. 419 *Phenylamic acids. 
Aailic acids. 1857 Mitrer Elem. Cie. HI. 255 Aniline, 
Kyanol, *Phenylamide, Phenylia, Crystalline, or Benzidam 
(CisHiN)...This remarkable base may be prepared from 
several sources, and by a variety of reactions. 1866 RoscoE 
Elem, Chent, xxxix, 338 Aniline has heen called *Phenyla- 
mine.. but it cannot be prepared like an amine, 1880 
Frisweit in Yra2, Soc. Arts 16 Apr. 442/1 The earliest 
violets ohtained hy artificial means were those produced by 
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the action of pure aniline, or phenylamine, on roseine. 1880 ! phial on one, and then touch the wire. 1806 Med. Yrué, 


Athenawum 27 Nov. 713/1 ‘The authors.,have thus prepared 
aluminic methylate,..*phenylate, &c. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chen, \V. 480 *Phenylene. CeHs. A liquid having this 
‘composition and boiling at 91° was found by Church among 
the products of the distillation of phenylic chloride with 
sodium-amalgam. 1876 Arhenwum 16 Dec. 806/1 * Phe- 
npn Ey ene ‘obtained from dinitro-benzene by the action 
of reducing agents. 1857 *Phenylia [sce AAcnylaniide}. 1858 
Tuvorcnum Urine 339 “Phenylic acid was discovered, by 
Runge, in tar obtained by the distillation of coal. 1899 
Al llbutt's Syst. Med. (1, 944 Carholic acid is obtained from 

henic acid or phenylic alcohol, a product of coal-tar distil- 
ation, 1866 Waits Dict. Chem, EV. 419 *Phenylimides or 
Anils, tertiary monamides..which..may be regarded as 
aniline in which 2 atoms of Hydrogen] are replaced by 
a diatomic radicle: e.g. Cell3(C;HO2)"N, phenyl-succini- 
mide. 1852 *Phenylous acid [see Purxic]. 1857 Miter 
Elem, Chent, UN. 616 *Phenyl-urea (carhanilamide}. 

Pheon (fin). Also sfeon. (Origin unknown. 

Identity has heen suggested with OF. /a/ne, /oene, mod. F. 
Jonine, a pitchfork, or trident for catching fish, etc, the 
regular Eng. repr. of which is Fors; but the pieou is never 
a fork, and the fousue is not essentially barbed.] 

lL. fer. ‘A charge representing a broad barbed 
arrow, or head of a javelin’ (Jairholt), Either 
identical with the figure called the broad arrow, or 
differing only in being engrailed on the inner edge. 

1486 Bk. St. Alians, Her. By, Feous he calde in armys 
brode arow hedys. 1962 Leigh Armorie 175 A Pheon 
Azure, whiche signifieth the hedd of a Darte. 1610 Guittim 
Heratdry w. xiv. (1611) 228 The phcon is the head of an 
instrument of the missile sort which we call a dart. 1864 
Bouteun /fer. fist. §& Pop. ix. 49 Unless the contrary be 
specified, the point of the Pheon is hlazoned to the base, 

2. As the name of an actual weapon: see quots. 

21618 Sytvesrer Job Triumph. ww. 599 Canst thou his 
Skin with harbed phcons pierce? [1860 Fairnowr Costume 
in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss, Pheon, a barbed javelin, carried by 
sergeants-at-armsin the king's presence as carly as Richard P's 
time.] 

Phere, var. Fer sé.1 companion, 56.2 company. 

Pherecratean (fer/kratiin), a. (sd.) Gr. and 
Lat. Pros. [fi L. Pherecratius, a, Gr. pepexparecos 
(f. bepexparns name of a Greek poet) +-aAn.] Name 
of a logacedic metre or verse consisting of three 
feet, normally a spondce, dactyl, and spondee (or 
trochee), but admitting of some variations. Also 
called Pherecratian (-krii'fiin), Pherecratic 
(-kree‘tik). 

1788 Lemrrtrre Classicad Dict. (1826) 511/1 He (Phere- 
crates] invented a sort of verse, which from him has been 
called Pherecratian., 1997 fincycl Brit. (ed. 3) XVV. 456/2 
Pherecrates .. was author of a kind of verse called, from his 
own name, Pherceratichk... Vhis verse of Horace (..Quamvis 
pontica pinus) isa Pherecratick verse. 1861 Haney Greek 
Gram, § 921 Pherecratean verses are Sometimes combined 
in systems: but much more frequent are Glyconic systems 
closing with a Pherecratean. i 

+ Pherretrer, obs. form of Frrerran. 

1555 W. Watreman Jardle Facions 1. ¥. 77 Certaine Phe: 
retrers, whose facultie it is to sette for the burialles. 

+ Phese, obs. form of FEEZE v. 

1606 Suaks. 7+. & Cr. iii, 215 And a be proud with me, 
ile phese his pride. 

Phesike, obs. form of Puysic. 

Phesycion, Phetonesse, Pheuterer, obs. ff. 
Prysician, Pytionxrss, FEWTERER, 

Phew (fiz, fiz), 7w/. (v., sb.) Also 7 (pheut’, 
pfew, 8 phu, 9 phugh: see also Puo, PHoo. 
(Representing the action of puffing or blowing 
away with the lips.]_ A vocal gesture expressing 
impatience, disgust, discomfort, or weariness. 

1604 Marston & Wesster JVadcontent 3. iv, Pheut, I'll 
not shrink. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. tv. i, Phew, sir, do not 
stand upon that. 1727 Vanar. & Cm. Journ. Lond. 1. i, 
Phu! a fig for his money. 1856 Boxer Poems (1857) 11. 
133 As for your share,—phew !|_ 1866 Gro, Extor #. ffoét i, 
Phew-ew | Jermyn manages the estate badly, then. 1892 
H. Hurcuinson Fairw., fst. 16 ‘Phugh ! and isn’t it hot?’ 

b. (stonce-uses) as vd. intr. to utter the exclama- 
tion ‘phew!’; as sé, an utterance of this. 

1858 I’arrar Zric i. ii, Erie only ‘ phewed' again two or 
three times, and thought of Montagu. 1904 Ana Cam- 
aRIDGE Sisters 70 Soon Rose heard sighs and phews, and 
sudden rustlings and slappings. 

Phi-: sce Puy-. 

Phial (fei-al),'sd. Forms: a. 4 fiol, 4-5 fyole, 
5 fyoll(e, flalle, 6 fyol, 7 flole. 8. 4 phyall(e, 
6 phiall, 7 phiole, phyal, 7- phial. See also 
Viat, (ME. a. F. fiole (sath. In Hatz.-Darm.), 
also pAzole (13th c. in Littrée), in Cotgr. role, 
phiole = Pr. fiola, It. fala, ad. late L. phiola, L. 
phiala, ad, Gr. @iadAn a broad flat vessel. 

A vessel for holding liquids, esp. drinks ; for- 
merly variously applied; now usnally a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine, Leyden phial= 
Leyden Jar: see Leypex, Sologua phial: see 
BoLocna, 

13.. £. E. Allit, P. B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with flores & 
fleez of golde. 1382 WvcLir Az. vii 84 Silueren fiols [1388 
viols] twelue, golden morters twelue. 148 Cath. Angl. 129/2 
A Fialle, ampulla, fola, 1490 Caxton Eneydos xitt. 47 The 
fyole fulle of the holi libacton. 1609 Brace (Douay) Amos 
vi. 6 You..that drinke wine in phials [1611 bowls]. 1656 
Buount Glossogr., Phial, a pleip pot with a wide mouth, 
whereont a man might drink enough, 1669 Bovir Conta. 
New Exp. 1. (1682) 12 A Glass Phial filled with Mercury. 
1747 Fraxxuin Let, Wks 1840 V. 194 Set the electrified 


XV. 433 Very little of it will be lost, provided the phial Le 

roperly shaken. 1820 Scorrspy sicc. Arctic Keg. 1. 235 
The phial was suddenly corked and inverted. 1846 Joyce 
Sef, Dial. vit. vi. (1849) 462 We will describe what is usually 
called the Leyden phial. 1873 Have fu //is Name iti. 16 
What is the elixir in your phial ? 

b. fig. (See Kev. v. 8, xvi. tr.) Cf VIAL. 

1649 Jer. “Favior Ge. Ae t. Dise, xi. r2 That my 
Prayers being..presented in the Phial of the Saints may 
ascend .. Where thy glory dwells. 1742 Vounc Mt. 74.1. 
53 The Phial of thy Vengeance, pour'd On this devoted Head. 
1881 Rossern House of Liye xc, Wait the turning of the 
phials of wrath Mor certain years, 

c. attrib. and Contd., as phial-book, -glass; phial- 
dike adj, 

1826 Kirny & Sv. /ufomoél. U1. xxix. 81 Eggs..ofa long 
phial-like form. 1851 Adachi, May. June 688 ‘The homoea- 
pathist pulling out. his phial-book. 

lence Phi‘al v. frens., to store or keep ina phial, 
to bottle up; Phi‘alful, as much as fills a phial. 

21763 Surnstone Lore & #/on. 164 Full on my fenceless 
head its phial'd wrath May Fate exhaust, 1769 Laxe in 
Phil, Trans, LUX, 219 The liquor leing shaken, and 
another phial-full taken up soon after. 

Phialine (fai-alin, -ain), @. rare. [f. Puiat. sd. 
+ -1NE%.] Resembling a phial or that of a phial, 

1881 H.R. Brapy in Yrad. Alicrasc. Sc. Jan. 62 A thin 
peripheral border, surmounted by a stout sessile phialine lip. 

Phidiac (Jsi-dixk), 2. Alsou Pheidiae. [ad. 
L, Lhidiac-us, Gr, bediands, f. bedias, Phidias.] 
Of, perlaining to, or like the work of Phidias, the 
most famous sculptor of ancicnt Greece. So 
Phidi-acan a, ; also Phi'dian ‘Phei‘dian) a. 

1809 Iiyros flards & Nev. lili, Let Aberdeen and Elgin .. 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian ficaks. — 1823 
— Juan xu. cx, Phidian forms cut out of marble. 1870 
Emerson Soe. § Sofft. xi. 271 Features that explain the 
Phidian sculpture. 1883 Century Jlag. XXVH. 175 
Throughout all the works of Pheidiac art which have come 
down tous, 1885 F. Bb. Van Vorst J ithout a Compass & 
He had endeavoured to breathe into that most refractory of 
all materials... Piidiacan forms. 

Phife, obs form of Fire. 

Phil-, form of Putto- used before a vowel or 4. 

-phil (fl, -phile (fil), combining element 
tepr. Gr. gidos loving, dear. In Greek, found 
only in certain personal names, where it means 
‘dear, beloved’, as Atgpidos (dexr to Zeus), Oed- 
gidos (dear to God). In med. and mod.L. often 
used as a second element in form -AAtlus, -fAtla, 
with sense ‘lover, loving’ (e.g. docanophises (Linn.) 
lover of plants, amatcur botanist, <famofhila, 
generic name). Tlence in French wards -pAize, in 
Ing. -fhile or later -phil, as cinglophil(e, Russo- 
phile, Slavophitie, Turcophil(e, for which forms 
with the prefix I'111L0- are more correct etymolo- 
gically; so couchophii(e (shell-loving), gastrophrie, 
oxyphil(e, etc. lence also -PHILOUS, q. v. 

Philabeg, erroneous form of F1L1sE6, a kilt. 

Philadelphian (flade‘lfian), a and sé [In 
sense 1, f. Gr. geAadeAgdia brotherly love (f. peda- 
SeAgos loving one’s brother or sister, f. HILO- + 
adeAqus brother, ddeApy sister) + -AN; in sense 2 
in part, and in 3, 4, f£. Gr. PedadéApea, Phila- 
delphia (i.e. the city of Ptolemy Philadelphus).] 

A. adj. 1. Brother-loving; loving the bretliren. 

2615 Byrietp Exp. Coloss, i. ro We must get that philan- 
thropian Jove of men into our hearts, but especially phila- 
delphians the love of the brethren. 1868 Sad, New. 13 June 
778/2 His unfortunate brother must..sutfer for the hlayphe- 
mous philadelphian picty of his profane advocate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Philadelphians: sce 
lL. 2, and cf. Rev, iii, 7-13. 

1693 Bevertey True St. Goss. Truth Pref. Aij, That 
Philadelphian State, to which Christ hath opened a Door, 
which aone can shut. 1697 (¢7¢/c) Stale of Philadelphian 
Soctety. /étd. 5 Where are these Pillars of the Philadelpbian 
Temple? 1764 Mactaine tr. Aloshetm's Eccl, £4 1st. (1844) 
IT. 282/2 A notion that her [Jane Leadley's] Philadelphian 
society was the true kingdom of Christ. 1874 J. H. Brust 
Dict. Sects, ete, (1886) s.¥., The Philadelphian Society con- 
tributed largely to the spread of that mystical piety which 
is so conspicuous in the works of., William Law, and which 
affected in no small degree the carly stages of Methodism. 

3. Of or pertaining to the ancient city of Phila- 
delphia, to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, or to 
any other place of the name. 

4, Of or peraline to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

B. sé. 1. (See quot.) 

2656 Biount Glossogr., Philadelphia, a womans name, 
and signifies hrotherly or sisterly love. And lovers of 
Brothers or Sisters, are stiled Philadelphians, F ’ 

2. (fi) A religious society or party organized in 
England towards the end of the 17thc. under the 
name of the PAiladelphian Society. 

The name appears to have combined a reference to the 
sense of the Gr. drAadcAdia brotherly love, with one to the 
church of Philadelphia, Gr. d:AadeAgeca, in Rev. iii, 7-13. 

1693 Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth Pref, Ajj, That .. 
none should take their Crown, who are true Philadelphians. 
1697 Princ. Philadelphians 1 There has lately appeared in 
England..a Sect or certain number of People, who attribute 
to themselves an extraordinary Sanctity. .. They seem to 
derive themselves from a Sect long since started up .. the 
Family of Love, now stiling themselves Philadelphians, or 
the little Virgin Church of Philadelphia. @1700 B.E, Dict. 


PHILADELPHIANISM. 


Cani. Crew, Philadelphians, a new Sect of Enthusiasts, 
pretenders to Brotherly Love. 7x0 STeeLe & Apptson 
Latler No. 257 P10. 1860 p. Garpnea faiths World I. 
654/2 A small body of Philadelphians existed for a short 
time also in Holland. 

Hence Philade‘lphianism (from sense 2). 

1697 State Philadelph. Soc. 5 1f You please to read the 
Charter of Philadelphianism in the Epistle to that Church, 

Philadelphite (filide‘lfait). Jf, [Named 
1880, from Philadelphia in Pennsylvanta, near 
which it is found; see -1TE] 2 b.] A kind of 
vermiculite akin to jefferisite. 

1880 H.C. Lewis in Proc. Acad. Nat, Se. Philad. 313. 
3896 Cuester Dict, Min., Philadelphite, a brownish-red, 
micaceous mineral, closely related to jefferisite. 

+Philadelphy. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. ptda- 
dedgia: sce above.] Brotherly love. 

a 1677 Baaaow Sern, (1683) I. x. 152 That charity, which 
in respect to others is ealed philanthropy..in regard to 
[Christians] is named philadetphy (or brotherly affection). 

Philagrain, -green, -grin, obs. forms of 
Firicraye. Philamort, -mot, obs. ff. Fivesor. 


Philander (file:ndaz), sd. [ad. Gr. pidavdpos 
adj., Joving or fond of men, (of a woman) loving 
her husband, f. prA0-, PHILO- + dvjp, dvdp-o man, 
male, husband; hence used as a proper name in 
story, drama, dialogue ; in later use esp. for a lover 
(perh, misunderstood as = a loving man). 

Thus in Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, Filandro was the youth 
beloved and ruined by the lustful Gabrina ; andin Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Laws of Candy, one of the personages is 
‘Philander Prince of Cyprus, passionately In love with 
Erota'; but the name seems to have been more particularly 
matched with PAdédlis, as in quot. 1682. Cf. Puituts.] 

+1. A lover; one given to making love. Oés. 

[a 1682 (itle of Ballad) The faithful Lovers Downfal: or, 
The Death of Fair Phillis Who Killed her self for loss of 
her Philander. /éid., Philander,ah Philander ! still the bleed- 
ing Phillis cries, She wept awhile, And she forc’ta Smile, then 
clos‘d her eyes and dyes.] 1700 Concareve May of World 
v.i, I'l! couple you ! yes, I'll baste you together, you and 
your Philander. [1709 Tater No. 1371 Enter'd Philander, 
who is the most skilful of all Men in an Address to Women.) 
1794 C. Picor Female Jockey Club 99 Those philanders of 
former times once led Captivity Captive, too nappy to he 
bound in her fetters. 1813 Moore Post-éag viii, Bring thy 
hest lace, thou gay Philander! 4 

2. A name given to certain marsupial animals 
(also FILANDER). 

[From the name of PAtlander de Bruyn, who saw in 1711 
in the garden of the Dutch governor of Batavia the ae 
named after him (in a), heing the first member of the family 
known to Europeans. (Morris Austral Eng.) | 

a. A small wallaby (A/acropus érunnii) first 
described by Philander de Bruyn. b. A South 
American opossum (Didelphys philander). ec. An 
Australian handicoot (/’erameles lagotis). 

2737 [see Firanner®}. 1753 Cuamseas Cycl. Supp. Didel- 
phis,the name hy which Linnzus calls the animal called 
philander hy other writers. 31896 List Avis, Zool. Soc. 
oe a Didelphys philander, .. Philander Opossum. 

+ Philander, obs. f. Firanper!, intestinal worm 
in hawks. 

1596 Hartncron .Welan, Ajax Div, You feare shee hath 
the philanders. 

Phila-nder, v. Also g filander. [f Put- 
LANDER 56.3 lit. ‘to act or do the Philander’.] 


1. intr. To make love, especially in a trifling | 


manner; to flirt; to dangle after a woman. 

2737 limplied in Pintannzainc). 1788 Disinterested Love 
I. 53, 1 must disguise my sentiments, or I shall get none 
of ihe pretty fools to philander with. @x805 A. Cariyie 
Autobiog. 92, 1 passed the day..hetween disputing with 
my landlord, and walking about and philandering with the 
ladies, 3826 Disractt } fv. Grey wi, The military M.P. 
fled to the drawing-room to philander with Mrs. Grey. 1875 
Mes. Ranpouen JV. Hyacinéh 1. iit 58 You surely don’t 
expect me to go philandering about the woods playin 
Corydon to my cousin Phyllis. 88x Miss Brapvon AsfA. 
1. 191 [To] cure him of this inclination to philander. 

+ 2. ¢rans. To pay court to, make love to. Ods. 

1792 Elvina II. 63, 1 could have Philandered the daughter, 
and complimented the father. 

Hence Philandering vé/. 5d, and pp/. a. 

3737 Mas. A. Granvitte in Mrs, Delany's Life & Corr. 
I. 597, I was extremely diverted with the philandering you 
gave me an account of. Bath is not a place to keep lovers a 
secret. 1860 THackEaay Sour Georges ii. (1876) 48 Henrietta 
Howard accepted the noble old earl's philandering, 1884 
Sat. Rev. 7 June 736/2 Sham piety and philandering re- 
ligiousness. 

Phila‘nderer. [f. prec. + -en1.] One who 
philanders ; a male flirt. 

1842 Hor. Situ Afoneyed Alan 1. v. 136 The imputation 
of being a dangler, a Philanderer. 1877 Brack Green Past. 
x. (1878) 80 Worse still, a philanderer—a professor of the 
fine art of flirtation. 

+ Phila‘nthropal, a. Oés. rare, [f. Gr. 
giddvOpwr-os (sce next) + -AL.] Beneficent or 
friendly to mankind. 

ral J. Ravmonp /é Merc, /tal. Introd. 21 A Rimarra is 
a Philanthropall creature in forme like a Lyzzard. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Philanthropal, ful of love to mankind. 

Philanthrope (fi'lanproap). (ad. Gr. piddy- 
Opwr-os (adj.) loving mankind (said of gods, men, 
animals), humane, benign or useful to man, f. 
pido-, PILo- + dvOpwros man. Cf. F. philanthrope 
(in Diced, Acad, 1762; Oresie 21400, has fhilan- 
tropes pl.).] = PHILANTHROPIST, 


| 


774 


421934 Nortu Lives (1826) 11, 44 He had a goodness of 
nature..in so great a degree that he may be deservedly 
styled a philanthrope. 1810 Beresrorp Bibliosophia, &e. 22 
Calling on the Philanthrope to counteract their halefulness. 
1883 R. F. Buaton in Academy 26 May 366/3 If only we 
govern like men, not like philanthropes and humanitariaus, 

+Philanthro‘pian, a. Obs. [f. L. (post cl.) 
Nereis he +-An.] Of the nature of philan- 
thropy; philanthropic. 

1615 Byrinio Lx A. Coloss. i. 10 [see PitLaDELPHIAN @. 1), 

Philanthropic (fil&énprp‘pik), a. (sd) [ad. 
F. philanthropique (Mirabeau, 18the.), f£ Gr. 
piddvOpom-os (see PHILANTHROPE) + -I¢ (cf. Gr. 
dvOpamin-és, f. dvOpwzos).] Characterized by philan- 
thropy; actuated by love of one’s fellow-men; 
benevolent ; humane. 

_ 3789 (¢itle) Virst Report of the Philanthropic Society 
instituted in London, Sept. 1788, for the prevention of 
Crimes. 1799 Med. Frnd. 1. 263 The philanthropic inten- 
tions of a nian so zealous in the cause of humanity. 1824 
L. Murray Zug. Gran, (ed. 5) I. 507 The eloquent Burke.. 
in his enloginm of the philanthropic Howard. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. x. $1. 716 The religions and philanthropic 
movement, which bears the name of Wesley. 

B. sd. (stovnce-uses.) A philanthropic person or 
practice: = PHILANTHROPIST, PHILANTHROPY. 

@ 1845 Hoop Smithfield Market xv, Great philanthropics! 
pray urge these topics! 1899 Daily News 11 Apr. 2/3 The 
Councils may be led astray in their philanthropics. 

Philanthropical (filénpre-pikal), a2. Now 
rare or Ols. [f. as prec, + -AL.] Relating to or 
concerned with philanthropy; = PHILANTHROPIC a. 

1818 in Topp. a 1845 Hoon Slack Job iii, A knot of very 
charitable nien Set up a Philanthropical Society. 1856 


Mrs. Baowntnc Aur. Leigh wv. 1016 Romney's school Of | 


philanthropical self-sacrifice. 

Philanthro'pically, adv. [f prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
Ina philanthropic manner; benevolently, humanely. 

1787 ‘G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29 note, The 
author is here philanthropically amiable. 1803 Goowin 
Chaucer liv. 11, 535 Philanthropically disposed. 

Se opie (filenprépin). [ad. Ger. 
Philanthropin (\atinized -inon, -inunt), a. Gr. 
giravOpwriv-ov, neuter of gidavOpwmyr-os adj., rare 
parallel form of gAdv@pwaos philanthropic (after 
Saar aes 
dvOpwmvos human).} Anglicized form of the name 
given to the school founded in 1774 by John 
Bernhard Basedow or Bassedau (1723-90) at 
Dessau, Germany, for the education of children 
by his ‘natural system’, in the principles of phil- 
anthropy, natural religion, and cosmopolitanism ; 
also any similar institution. 

x02 tr. De Luc's Lett. cone. Educ. Infancy in Guardian 
of Educ, 2 Establishments .. afterwards multiplied in 
Germany under the title of PAilauthropines; a specious 
name. 1805 Mrs. ‘TRIMMER in Southey Life 4. Bedd (1844) 
If. 135 M. De Luc..gives there the history of the origin of 
the Philanthropines, which have done so much mischief. 
3865 M. Partison £ss., /. 4. Wolf 356 These reformers, .. 
setting up an institution of their own—the Philanthropinum 
at Dessau. .. Education was no longer to bear the stamp of 
the convent. ; 

Hence Philanthro‘pinism [ad. Ger. philanthro- 


| pinismus], the educational system of the philan- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


thropine. 1842 in Baanpe Did, Sci., ete. 

Philanthropinist (fil&nprdu'pinist), sd. (a.) 
[f. prec. + -1st.] An advocate of the ‘natural 
system’ of education of Basedow; also, a pnpil 
at a philanthropine. Also aétrié. or as adj. Of 
or pertaining to philanthropinism. 

1842 Branpe Diet, Sci., etc. 920/2 The influence of the 
labours of the Philanthropinists has undoubtedly entered 
largely into the modern system of education. 3865 M. 
Parison £ss., &. A. Wolf 358 Tree was .. himself one of 
the Philanthropinists. 1868 Quick Lduc, Reformers vi. 352 
It would soon he seen what was the value of Philanthro- 
pinist Latin. /éfd. 136 Philanthropinists, when they left 
school, were not in all respects the superiors of their fellow- 
creatures. A F 

Philanthropism ((lenprépiz’m). [f. as 
next + -1sM.] The profession or practiee of phil- 
anthropy; a philanthropic theory or system. 

1835 /raser's Alag. XI. 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the 
Revolution of Three Days! 1849 Crovcn Poems, etc. 
(1869) 1. 30x The more enlightened philanthropism of Eng- 
Thad resorts to the formation of charitable societies, to 
district-visiting, distribution of tracts, and teaching in 
charity schools, 18539 Gen. P. Tuomrson Andi Aé?. 11, xci. 
68 SEbieainreniain: then is ny again, and all Reformers 
are Philanthropists, and all Philanthropists Reformers. 

Philanthropist (file nprdpist). [f. Pusvan- 
THROPY +-18T.] One who practiscs philanthropy 5 
one who from love of his lellow-men exerts him- 
self for their well-being. Formerly, with the more 
general sense of ‘ friend or lover of man’, and so 


applied to the Deity, and also to friendly animals. 

1730-6 Bae (folio), Philanthropist,..a lover of mankind, 
1742 Younc Nt. Th, w. 602 Thou great Philanthropist ! 
Father of Angels ! but the Friend of Man! 1769 Pennant 
Zool, VI. 44 The Dolphin,.was celehrated in the earliest 
time for its fondness of the human race, was honored with 


the title of the Sacred Fish, and distinguished by those of 


Boy-loving and Philanthropist. 1797 Auti-Facobin 11 Dec. 
(1852) 19 hen Paine the philanthropist. 1804 Aled. Yrné. 
X11. 209 The man of letters, philosopher, and philanthro- 
pist. 1829 1. Tavtor Enshus. vii. 178 The spirit that should 
actuate a Christian philanthropist. 1875 Heirs Soe. Press. 


PHILARGYRY. 


iii. 44 A great philanthropist has astonished the world by 
giving it large sums of money during his lifetime. 

Hence Philanthropi‘stic a. rare, pertaining 
to or characteristic of a philanthropist; of the 
nature of philanthropism. 

2851 Caaryle Sterding 1. v, Mere darkness with philan- 
thropistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights. 

seam al (fileemprdpaiz), v. [f. as prec. 

+ ILE. ft 

1. intr. To play or perform the part of the phi- 
lanthropist ; to practise philanthropy. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. X1X. 464 Why_do they not buy all 
the land in a single island, and missionize and philan- 
thropize at their own expense? 3836 New Monthly Mag. 
XLVI. 7: Away she went philanthropising till nine in one 
place, playing three-card loo till twelve in another. 

2. érans. To treat philanthropically; to make 
(persons) objects of philanthropy. 

1830 Jraser’s Mag. 11. 563 A convention..met for the 
purpose of philanthropising the blacks. 1859 W. Cuaowick 
De Foe iv. 236 De Foe again returns to the attack upon 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth's hill for philanthropizing the 
poor hy deceiving and robbing the rich. 1894 Westw. Gaz. 
27 June 2/3 Till they get them [votes], we look jealously at 
these attempts to philanthropise woman malgré (ut. 

3. To make philanthropic in character, cause to 
become a philanthropist. 

1891 B. E. Martin Footpr, C. Lamd 61 Basil Montagu, 
the philanthropized courtier. 

+ Philanthropos. //eré. Obs. [a. Gr. piddy- 
Opanes cleavers (from its sticking to men).] An 
old name of Cleavers (Gadiun Aparine); by some 
applied to Agrimony (4grimonia Eupatoria), ~ 

crooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 306 Das wyrt man phylantropos 
nemnep, pat ys on ure gebeode menlufigende, fordy heo 
wyle hradlice to dam men Zeclyfian. 3597 GeranvE /ferbal 
i, coxxx. 575 Agrimonie, .Named..of some Philanthropos, 
of the cleauing apelin of the seedes, hanging to mens 

‘arments. 1601 Hottanp Pliny J]. 273 It is ready to catch 

old of folkes clothes as they passe hy, and to stick unto 
them (A/arg.] Whereupon they cal it PAianthropos, i a 


Jouer of man, 
Also 7 in L. 


Philanthropy (filznprépi). 
form philanthro‘pia. [ad. late L. pAtlanthrépia 
(in earlier Eng. use), a. Gr. giAarOpamia love to 
mankind, f. @iAdvOpwaos: sce PHILANTHROPE. So 
¥. phtlanthropie (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).}] Love 
to mankind; practical benevolence towards men in 
general; the disposition or active effort to promote 
the happiness and well-being of onc’s fellow-men. 

a, [1607-12 Bacon Ess., Goodness (Arb.) 198 The affecting 
of the Weale of Men: which is that the Gracians call 
Philanthropia.) 1608 TorseL, Serpents (1658) 781, I should 
first begin with the commendation of their.. PAilanthropia. 
1678 bing. Man's Call. 133 ‘hat orient pearl, that Cyrus in 
his time so highly delighted in..to attain the study of adue 
philanthropia (for that was his own very word) toward all. 

B 1623 Cockeram, cB ieaies AE Humanitie. ¢ 1650 
Jer. Taytoa Serm., Matt, v. 20 Wks. 1831 III. 255 That 
godlike excellency, a philanthropy and love to all mankind. 
3693 Dryprn Charac. Polybius in Shears Polyb, 1. Bvb, 
This Philanthropy (which we have not_a proper word in 
English to express) is every where manifest in, our Author. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. 1, Philanthropy, is a generous 
Love for Mankind in General, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good. 1749 Firt.pinc Som Fores vi. i, In friend- 
ship, in parental and filial affection, and indeed ia general 

hilanthropy, there is a great and exquisite delight. 1827 

vtT0n Falkland 1. 26 While I felt aversion for the few 
whom I knew, 1 glowed with philanthropy for the crowd 
which [knew not. 1849 R.1. Witperrorce Holy Baft. (1850) 
23 He first taught the lessons of universal Philanthropy. 

+b. spec. The love of God to man. O6s. 

(Ch Titus iii, 4 4 xpnotdms cal H GedarPpwria .. roo 
gwripos Nua Geot, 1611 The kindenesse and loue of God 
our Sauiour toward man.) 

1631 R.H.Arraicnm. Whole Crealurei.4 His Philanthropie 
and good will to Man, which our Sauiour Christ especially 
manifested. 1643 Trappe Cons. Gen. xvi. 10 He is oft (out 
of his meer Philanthropie) found of them that sought him 
not. a31711 Ken //ymnarium Poet. Wks, 1721 IL. 112 The 
blessed Three. .In co-immense Philanthropy conspire. 

ce. //. Philanthropic actions, movements, or 


agencies. 

3884 KR. R. Bowker in //arfer's Mag. Apr.776/1 To be.. 
the head of a great hospital and many gs aa 
demands .. devotion. 1890 Spectator 24 May, Tedious 
toil in connection with all manner of philanthropies. 

Philarchaist, etc.: see PHILO-. 

Philarea, obs. erron. form of PHILLYREA. . 

+Philargyry. 04s. Also 7 -gury. [ad. 
Gr. grdopyupta, n. of quality from quAdp-yup-os fond 
of money, f. @rA(o-, PHIL(O- + apyupos silver, 
money.] Love of money; avarice, covetousness. 

1570-6 Lanpaave Peramd. Kent (1826) a2 The Popes 
laboured more and more with this incurable disease of 
Philargyrie. 1631 R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature xvii. 
20 That Philargury or love of money which is called 
(suisse 3652 Unquuaat Jewel Wks. (1834) 222 In 
matter of philargyrie, or love of nioney. 

So } Phila'rgyrist, a lover of moncy, a covetous 
person; } Phila‘rgyrous (-gurous) @., money- 
loving, covctous. i 

1633 T. Avams Exp. 2 Peder iii, 18 If he did hoard up his 
knowledge, as a.-philargyrist his coin, we might still be 
poor, 3654 H. L’Estrance Chas. 7 (1655) 138 They were 
thought Philargyrons, and_over solicitous of filthy lucre. 
3663 STILLINGEL. Shecinah Ded., The progging attempts of 


| an ambitious phylargyrist. 


| 


Philaser, obs. Jorm of FtLacer. 


PHILATELY. 
Philately (filet’li). (ad. F. philatélie, f. 


Gr. giA(o-, PHILO- + dreAjs free from tax or charge, | 


dréAea exemption from payment (éf dreAcéas with- 
out payment, free, frazco). Proposed by M. 
Herpin, a postage-stamp collector, in Le Collec- 


tonneur de Timbres-poste (15 Nov. 1864). 
(When a letter was ‘ carriage-free’ or carriage-prepaid by 
the sender, it was formerly in various countries stamped 
FREE, or FRANCO; the fact is now indicated by the letter 
bearing an impressed receipt stamp, or its substitute an 
adhesive label (commonly called a postage-stamp), for the 
amount; the Greek areAyc, being a passable equivalent of 
free or franco, has for the purpose of word-making been 
employed to express the /refmarke, /ranco-follo, franco- 
mark, frank-stamp, or ‘ postage-stamp ‘, and so to supply the 
second element in plilatdlic.)) . ; 
The pursuit of collecting, arranging, and studying 
the stamped envelopes or covers, adhesive labels 
or ‘ postage-stamps”, postcards, and other devices 
employed in different countries and at different 
times, in effccting the prepayment of letters or 


packets sent by post; stamp-collecting. 

1865 Stawp-Coll, Mag. 1 Dec. 182/2 He [M. Herpin] 
proposes the word Jhilatélie, which we anglicise into ‘ pbi- 
aly *,..Twelve months have glided on..and the French 
terms Akilatéle and philatélie, as well as their English 
equivalents ‘ philately ', ‘philatelist ’, and ‘ philatelic’. -have 
become household words in the postage-stamp collecting 
world. /ézd. Advts., The works ofthe Philatelic Society of 
France. 1867 PAilatelist 1. 37 A poser to the non-initiated 
In philately. 2881 Athenxui: 1 Oct. 431/2 It is eae) a 
question whether the science should properly be called 
philately or timbrophily. 

Hence Philatelic (filAte lik) @, relating to or 
engaged in philately; so Philatelical a.; hence 
Philate‘lically adv.; Phila'telism, philately; 
Phila‘telist, a person devoted to philately, a 
stamp-collector (whence Philateli‘stic ¢.); Phi- 
la'teloma‘niac, one wilh whom slamp-collecting 
has become a mania. 

3865 Philatelic, Philatelist [see above]. 1866 (f/'?/c) The 
Philatelist: An Ilustrated Monthly Magazine for Stamp 
Collectors, 1871 Neutledge's Ev. Boy's Aun. Suppl. Apr. 
7/1 A manuscript Philatelic Magazine, 1871 E. ie Pen. 
BERTON in Stawip-Coll, Mag. 1X. 130 ‘The faults. .incident 
to American philatelism. 1872 — (¢/#2e) The Philatelical 
Journal, 1882 Sat, Rev. 15 Apr. 472/2 Many a parent .. 
will now hasten to provide him instead with the records 
of philatelism. 1884 Loston (Mass.) Jrul. 26 July, It is 
valued at about $1000 hy philatelomaniacs. 1890 7¥es 
20 May 5 On May 19, 1890, an exhibition was opened 
of postage stamps collected by the London Philatelic 
Society. 2890 Standard 25 Apr. 5/6 The philatelistic 
scholar, 1893 IWestur. Gaz. 18 Oct. 3/1 Of the exhibition 
itself..we shall not attempt to speak... philatelically, 


Philaterie, -ory, obs. ff. PHYLacTEry. 


+Philau‘ty. 04. AlsoinGr, form philautia. 
[ad. Gr. gidautia, n. of state f. pidavros loving 
oneself, f. pid(o-, PHIL(o- + airdv oneself] Self- 
love; undue regard for oneself or one’s own in- 
terests ; self-conceit ; selfishness. 

¢1g25 Tinoate Obed. Chr. Alan Pref., Wks. (1573) 103 
They will say yet more shamefully, that no man can vnder- 
stand the Scriptures without Philautia, that is to say 
Philosophy. A man muste first bee well seene in Aristotle, 
yer he can vnderstand the Scripture, say they. 1564-5 

EDINGTON Le?. to Cecid 28 Feh, in Tytler A’ist. Scot. (1864) 
II. gor Phylautye which maketh us fancy too much our 
own conceptions. 1577-87 Honinsuep Chron. (1807) 11. 148 
There we see philautie or selfe-love, which rageth in men 
so preposterouslie. a1iggz Greene Jas. /V, un. ii, Such as 

ine themselves to Philautia, as you do, maister. 1651 

tees New Disp. § 72 And will have philautie to be natures 
first-born. 1721 Batvey s. v. Geese, This Proverb intimates 
that an inbred Philauty runs through the whole Race, 

Philazer, obs. form of Fiacer. 

Philberd, -bert, -bud, obs. forms of FinBert. 

-phile: see -PHIL. 

+ Philed, obs. form of FILep. 

1578 T. Proctor ee Gallery, Lover approw. Lady 
unkinde, Your Phrases fine philed, did force mee agree. 

Philemort, obs. f. FILEMoT = FEUILLEMORTE, 

Philery, Philetit, obs. ff. Paintyrza, FILLet. 

Philharmonic (filhaimg:nik), a. and sé. [a. 
F, philharmonique (1739), after It. flarmonico, 
f. Gr, gid(o-, PitL(o- + dppovixeds HAaRMonNIc.] 

A. adj. Loving harmony; fond of or devoted 
to mnsic. ; 

Philharmonte Society, name of various musical societies, 
esp. that founded in London in 1813 for the promotion of 
instrumental music; hence PArdharnionit concert, one given 
by the Philharmonic Society. 

1813 Philharmonic Soc. 1, 1 Several Members of the 
Musical Profession have associated themselves, under the 
title of The Philharmonic Society ; stg procure the perform- 
ance, in the most perfect manner possible, of the best and 
most ee Instrumental Music, 1823 Vew Afonthly 
Mag. VIL. 127 The most philharmonic ear Is at times deeply 
affected by a simple air. 1862 Tees in Grove Dict. Mus. 
IE. 700/z The successful Saueage of the soth year of the 
Philhatmonic Society. /éid. 7021/1 The forty-ninth series 
of the Philharmonic Concerts. 


B. 56. a. A lover of harmony; a person de- 
voted tomusle. b. col/og. Short for Phe/harmonic 
Society, Philharmonic concerl: see above. 

1762 tr. orgs Syst. Coe IIL. 86 The place in which 
the society or academy of the philharmonics assemble. 1843 


Cot, Hawker Diary (1893) Ul. 239 A Philharmonic of 
blackbirds and thrushes. 1862 Zimres in Grove Dict. Bus. 


775 


TL. zor/r Mr. Sterndale Bennett—an old member of the 
‘Philharmonic’. 1880 /érd., At the close of the season of 
1866 Professor Bennett resigned the conductorship, and his 
place at the Philharmonic was filled hy Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


Philhellene (firlhelin), @. and sd. Also -en. 
(ad. Gr. peAédAnv adj., loving the Greeks, f. @id(o-, 
Prin(o- +°EAAnv HELLENE, Greek; so mod.F. p/z- 
fellene.) a. adj. =PUILHELLENIC.  b. 56. = PHIL- 
NELLENIST. (in quot. 1827, A lover of Greek 


language or literature.) 

¢1825 Moore Ghost Aliiiades 23 And, poor, dear ghost, 
how little he knew The jobs and the tricks of the Phil- 
hellene crew! 1827 J. Symmons in Barker Parriana (1828) 
I. 547 Asa Philhellen, 1 was received, entertained, and intro- 
duced into the house. 1865 /’a/? Jall G. 25 Ang. 11/2 If 
nobody were to talk about Greece, there would be no phil- 
hellenes. 1882 Athenaeum 5 Ang.172/3 He is enthusiastically 
Philhellene as to the present inhabitants of the country. 

Philhellenic (filhel/nik, -cnik), @ [f as 
prec. + HELLENTC.] Loving, friendly to, or sup- 
porting the canse of, Greece or the Greeks (esp. 
in relation to national independence). So Phil- 
hellenism (filhe'l/niz’m), the principle of sup- 
porting the Grecks; Philhellenist (tilhel7+nist), 
a friend or supporter of Greece (also a/trié.). 

1830 Mavnore Dict., *Phithellenic. 1852 Grote Greece 
tt. xx. LX. 96 So emphatically did he [Klearchus] pledge 
himself for the good faith and philhellenic dispositions of the 
satrap. 1862 G. Fixtay in £reeman's Like Lett, (1895) 
I. 281, 1 feel again a return of *philhellenism. 1869 Tozrr 
Highl, Turkey VW. 304 The suggestion was .. decried as 
striking at the root of all Phil-hellenism. 181 Byron A’ev. 
ou Romaic Whs. (1846) 793/2 The reply of the *Philellenist 
T have not translated. 1842 Mars. Browninc Gra. Che. 
Poets 98 Vue if by chance an Attic voice be wist, They 
grow softhearted straight, philhellenist. 

Philhippie, -hymnic: sce Put.w-. 

Philhorse, obs. f. fi//-horse: see FILy 56,2 

Philiamort, philimot, var. Fitemot. Phi- 
libeg, var. Fiuinec, Philibert, obs. f. Fr.Bert, 
Philigrain, -grin, obs. ff. FIntcRANeE, 

Philip (filip). Also 5 phelipp, 6 phylyp, 7 
phillip. [A personal name, in F. Phi/ippe, L. 
Lhilippus, a. Gr. bidornos, lit. lover of horses.J 

1, A man’s name: well known as that of the 
king of Macedon, father of Alexander, referred to 
in the expression ‘to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober’: see quot., and cf. Valer. Max. v1. ii. 

{Cf rg09 Barchay Sty of Folys (1874) 1. 95, 1 ain no 
traytoure, apele FE woll certayne From dronken Alexander 
tyll he he sober agayne. 1568 Noatn Guenare’s Diall Pr. 
1V. xviii. (1582) 439 After he had geuen indgement.. against 
a poore widow woman, she aunswered streight..1 appeale 
to king Philip which is now drunk: yt when hee is sober, 
he retirne to geue sentence.] 1886 Mrs. Lyxn Lixron 
Paston Carew 1, Not even appealing from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. : ’ 

b. Philip, the Evangelist: see Acts viii. 26-40. 

1607 Hieron JVks. I. 299 God enerease the number of 
such Philips, and make vs all such as the eunuch was in this 
particular. : 

+2. Name of certain old French, Spanish, and 
Burgundian coins, of gold and silver, issued by 
kings or dukes of this name. O65, 

1482 Cely Papers (1900) 126 Item an phellypus. . iij* itijd fs, 
1617 Moryson /¢7. 1. 286 A Rhenish Gold Gulden .. the 
siluer Phillips Doller, was of the same value, 1632 Litncow 
Trax, x. 454 Eleauen Philippoes or Ducatons. 1769 4a. 
Reg. 135/2 The damage as yet is estimated at four millions of 
philippis. ; 

3. A name formerly given to a sparrow: also 
Puip(perh. in imitation of its chirp). Ods.exc.dia/.: 
also dra/, applied to the hedge-sparrow (Swainson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds). 

a 1529 SKELTON PA. Sparowe 26 Nothynge it anayled To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1395 
Stiaks. hn 1.4. 231 Gour, Good leane good Philip. as?, 
Philip, sparrow, Tames, 2612 Pasguil's Night-Cap (1877) 
103 Let chirping Philip learne to catch a flie, 1865 Corns. 
Mag. July 36 The house-sparrow is still in many parts 
Skelton's * Philip ‘ the Philip of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and of Cartwright. : 

+4. Lailip and Cheyney, &, An expression for 
two (or more) men of the common people taken 
at random (cf. ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’). Also 
Philip, Hob, and Cheyney, Obs. 

1sqz Upatt Frases, ea ue Pontfpetus 280 It was not 
his entente to bryng vnto Silla philip and cheiny moo then 
a good meiny, but to bryng hable sondiours of manhood 
approued and well tryed. a sageualed rake Pofishe 
Alasse Wks. 1. 47 Ye praye for Philippe and Chenye, mo 
than a good meany, for the soules of your great grand Sir 
and of your olde Beldame Hurre. 1573 Tussea /fusd, E 
Ded. (1878) 8 Loiterers I kept so meanie, Both Philip, Hob, 
and Cheanie. Fe 

+b. Name for a kind of worsted or woollen 

stuff of common quality (erroneously PAf//iprne, 
Cheny): sec CHEYNEY. Oés. 

e164 Fretcner, ete. Wit at Sev, Weap. un. i, Thirteene 

und. ..’Twill i a Lady scarce in Philip and Cheyney, 

With three small Bugle Laces, like a Chamber-maid. ‘16 
in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 298, 12 yeardes of Philip 
and cheyney..for a coate for Mrs. Marie Howard. 164: 
Canterb, Marriage Licences (MS.), Peter Donnaing .. 
Phillipp and Chainey weaver. 3650 JI’f22 of %. Brooke 
(Somerset Ho.), My red bed of Phillipp and China. 1668 
Heap Eng. Rogue u. xii. (1671) 212 T'o] muster upthe names 
of their stuffs,. there's yonr Parragon, Burragon, Phillipine, 
Cheny, Grogrum, Mow-hair, 


| 


PHILIPPIZATE. 


Philip, obs. f. Fisuirp. Philipende, Phili- 
pendula, obs, erron. ff, VILIPEND, FILIPENDULA. 

Philippie (filitpik), sd. (@.) [ad. L. Phitip- 
pie-us, a, Gr. pidinmurds, f. didcrmes Philip (of 
Macedon). So mod.F, philippigue.] 

1. Name for the orations of Demosthenes against 
Philip king of Macedon in defence of Athenian 
liberty; hence applied to Cicero’s orations against 
Antony, and ge, to any discourse of the nature of 
a bitter allack, invective, or denunciation. 

1sgz G. Harvey Soure Lett. iii, Wks. (Grosart) I. 210 
What honest Eloquence is not furnished with Catilinaries 
and Philippiques against Vice? 1603 Hottann Plutarch 
Explan. Wds., Invective orations made hy Demosthenes .. 
against Philip king of Macedony, ..heereitpon all invectives 
may he called Philippicke, as those were of M. Tullius 
Cicero against Antonie. 1693 Drvorn Javenals Sat. x. 
(1697) 255, [ rather won'd be Mavius..Than that Philip- 
pique fatally Divine, Which is inscrib'd the Second, should 
be mine. 1798 Jerrerson H7it. (1859) IV. 227 Mr. Harper 
and Mr. Pinckney pronounced bitter philippies against 
France. 1813 Wectitxcton in Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 443 
Then follows the usual Philippic against England. 1864 

3uaton Scot Ady. IL i. 29 wote, Lord North, sound asleep 
daring one of Burke's philippics on him. ‘ 

+2. Used to render Gr. gudirmeor, 6a gold coin 
coined by Philip of Macedon, worth 41 35. 3@. of 
our money’ (Liddell & Scott’. Os, 

1651 Jur. Tavior Sera. for Year t viii. gg /Esops picture 
was sold for two talents, when himself was made a stave at 
the price of two Philippicks. 1771 Ratir in PA/2 Trans. 
LX I. 462 Some. .have supposed the Roman Anrens to have 
heen heavier than the Greck Philippic. 

B. adj. a. Of or pertaining to any person called 
Philip (in quot. 16g0, Sir Philip Sidney); b. of 
Philippi; ¢. of fhe nature ofa philippic or invective. 

a1614 D, Dyke JMyst. Selfdecerving (ed. 8) 356 Though 
the Phillippick Preachers preached of enuy and vaine-glory, 
yet.. what was that to Paul? 1627 tr. Bacows Life 4 
Death (1631) 16 She survived the Philippick Battaile sixty- 
four yeares. 1650 Minton “ko i. (1770! 29 What L tell 
them for a truth, that this philippic prayer is no part of the 
Kings goodes. 1707 Totann (¢7¢/) A Phillippick Oration to 
incite the English against the French. : 

Hence Phili-ppicize (-soiz) z. ¢zér., to utter a 
philippic or invective; also @axs., to bring or put 
zuto some condition by doing this. 

31799 Soutury Let. 4oG. C. Bedford 21 Nec. in Lift (1250) 
I. 33 However, | need not philippicise, and it is too late 
to veer ahout. 1839 Blackwv. Wag. XLVI. 173 We have 
Philippicized ourselves into a perspiration. 

+Philippical, a. Oés. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Of or belonging to Philip (in quot. Devoted to 
Philip 1T of Spain). 

1600 0. E. Aepl. Libel i. viii, 191 All loue of that king to 
her Maiestie, which this philippical parasite so much pre- 
tendeth, was altogether extinguished. 

Philippina (filip?na), philopena. Also 
phillipina, philopena, philippine, fillipeen, 
philopeene. [Understood torepr. Ger. vvedHebchen, 
dim. of ze/fed much loved, very dear (ef. Hebehen 
darling), altered into PAidippchen, whence F. 
Philippine, Du. filippine, Da. filipine, Sw. filipin, 
Eng. fvipeen, phtiippina, etc.) A custom or game 
reputed to be of German origin: see quot. 1848. 
Also applied to the double nut or kernel, and to 
the present claimed or piven, as mentioned. 

The greeting in German 15 Guten Morgen, Vielltebchen ! 
in F, Bou jour, Philippine! Sve Fliige!l, Muret-Sanders, 
Littré. 

1848 Baatuett Dict. Auir., Fillipeen or Phillipina 
There is a custom common ia the Northern States at dinner 
or evening parties when almonds or other nuts are eaten, to 
reserve such as are double or contain two kernels, which 
are called fillipeens. If found by a lady, she gives one of 
the kernels to a gentleman, when both eat their respective 
kernels. When the parties again meet, each strives to he 
the first to exclaim, Fillipcen ! for by so doing he or she is 
entitled to a present from the other. 1854 Maaton Haatanp 
Alone ix, ‘Miss Ida‘, said Charles Dana, across the table, 
‘Will you eat a philopeena with me?’ [@1857 Remem- 
bered in England with the form PAsdippine.) 1864 WEBSTER, 
Philippine, the same as Philopena, 1879 G. F. Pentecost 
Vol. of the Book x, Bibles which somebody gave you. .for a 
philopoena present. 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Feb. 4/7 In 
those days Valentines were as expensive as philopcenes, 

Philippist (frlipist). Ce. //ist. [f. Puitie = 
Gr. Pidern-os + -18T.] A follower of Philip Me- 
lanchthon; one of the party of moderate Lutberans 
or ADIAPHORISTS. Also ad/rid. 

1727-41 Cuamseas Cycl., Philippists, a sect or party 
among the Lutherans; the followers of Philip Melanchthon, 
1764 Maciaixe tr. AJosheim's Ch. Hist. (1844) UW. go/t 
Matthew Flacius, the virulent enemy of Melancthon, and 
all the Philippists, 1873 MeCurntock & Strone Cyc. Bibl. 
Lit. V.670/1 In1s74 the Philippist party was overthrown in 
Electoral Saxons und its heads imprisoned. . 

So Philippism, the doctrine or practice of 
Melanchthon or the Philippists; Philippi‘stic a., 
like or pertaining to the Philippists. 

1882-3 Schaf's Bi a Relig. Knowl, UW. 1042/1 Hun- 
nius..contribnted much to suppress all Philippistic traditions 
{at Wittenberg). Jéfd. IIT. 1827 The elector did so, not 
from any preference for Philippism, but feta]. 

+ Phili-ppizate, v. Obs. rare—. [f. Gr. piden- 
nite (see next) + -ATE 3.) = next. ; : 

1612 Worth's Plutarch 1134 Demosthenes had jit often in 
his mouth, that the Prophetes [Pythia] did Philippizate, to 
wit, fauoured Philips affaires. 


PHILIPPIZE. 


Philippize (filipsiz), v- [ad. Gr. qudimmifay 
(Demosthenes), f. iAcnmos Philip: see -IZE.] 7227. 


To favour, or take the side of, Philip of Macedon | 


(cf. Pritieric); also gex. to speak or write as one 
is corruptly ‘inspired’ or influenced: see quots. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep.1. x.40 What jngling there 
was therein, the Oratour plainely confessed, who... conld 
say that Pythia Phillippised. 1675 J. Smitu_ Chr. Relig. 
Appeal 1. 26 Demosthenes said Aj ollo's Priestess did 
Philippize: as ..if he had said, Philip had corrupted the 
Oracle, and put words into the Prophetesses month. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 13 Caballers..set him up asa sort of oracle; 
because, with the best intentions in the world, he naturally 
philippizes .. in exact unison with their designs, 1837 De 
Quincey iVhigeisu § Lit, Wks. 1857 V. 124 If the oracle 
at Hatton philippized, the oracle of Gattingen philippized 
no less. 1875 Heirs #ss., Advice 46 The oracles will 
Philippize, as long as Philip is the master. : 

§| erron. used for: To utter a philippic; also 
trans. to utter a philippic against. 

1804 D, Wenster Let. 17 Sept., Priv. Corr. 1857 L179, 
I philippize against that employment now. 1837 Yai/'s 
Afag. 1V. 163 What.a certain set of young literateurs have 
been lately phiuceeine against me. 1845S. Junp Margaret 
iii, (Cent.), He argued with us, philippized us, denonnced us, 

Ilence Phi'lippizing //. a. ; also Phi-lippizer, 
one who peepee a partisan of Philip. 

1826 Blackw, Alag. XX. 358 An Aschines, or a Midias, or 
the other Philippizers, 1853 Grote Greece _u. Ixxxviii. XI. 
455 The philippising party in that city [Olynthus]. 1856 
fbid, xcvi. XT). 484 He acted with Atschines and the 
Philippizers. 

Philippy : see PHiLo-. 

+ Philiser, obs. form of FILAcER. 

1447 Rolls of Paril. V.138/2 To be entrid ther of Recorde, 
by the Philiser of the Shire. 

[ils 


+ Philistean, ¢. Ots. Also Phy-. 
Philist hywus (see next) +-AN.] = PHILISTINE a. 

1623 Cockeram, Phylistean embrace, is to picke ones 
purse, and cut his throat. 1667 Mitton P. £. 1x. 1061 So 
rose.. Herculean Samson, from the Harlot-lap Of Phitistean 
Dalilah, and wak’d Shorn of his strength. 

+ Philistee. Ods. Also 5 Phil-, Filistei, 6 
Phylystee. [ad. L. PAilsthe-us (Vulg.), Gr. 
Didtortaios : see PHILISTINE.] = PHILISTINE $6, 1. 

1382 Weir 1 Sam, xvii. 3 And Philisteis [2388 Filisteis, 
Volg. PAitisthiim)| stoden vpon the hil. Zéid. 23 That 
hastard man, Goliath hy name, Philistee of Geth [Vulg. 
PaAilisthaus; 1388 a Filistei of Gath. — 1 Chron. x. 1 
Philisteis [1388 Filisteis] forsothe fon3ten ajeinus Yracl. 
1508 Fisner J'cait. Ps. vis Wks. 0876) 4 Whan Israhell 
sholde make batayle agaynst the phylystees. 

|| Philister (Glistér), [The German word for 
Philistine, f, L. PAidistwus, -ées or Heb. p'lishti.] 
A name applied by the students at German uni- 
yersities to the townsmen, or to all persons not 
students; an ontsider; hence, an nnenlightened 
uncultured person; = PHILISTINE sd. 3, 4. 

Said to have originated at Jena in 1693, in a sermon from 
the text PAsiéster aber dir, Stinson! *The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson!" preached by Pastor Gitze at the 
funeral of one of the students, who had been killed hy tbe 
townsmen in a qnarrel between ‘town and gown', (See 
Quarterly Rev., Apr. 1899, 438 note.) 

1828 CartyLe Let. 7 Mar. in Froude Biog. 1. xxii. 425 Ile 
wentto Mill(the British India Philister). 1833 /raser's Jag. 
VIII. 658 Need is there that compassion shonld be had on 
the poor infatnated philister! 1859 Hecrs Friends in C. 
Ser. u. (ed. 2) 11. 136 lf there were a stupid man amongst 
ns, or what the Germans call a Philister. 

[med. 


Philistia (fili:stii). In 6 Philistea, 
L. Phitistia =late L. Phifistea (-thea)in Jerome= 


Gr. &:Acoria, -raia; ult. repr. Heb. nop plesheth: 
se¢ PHILISTINE.] 

1, The country occupied by the Philistines, in 
the south-west of Palestine. Also, the people or 
nation of the Philistines. 

1535 Covernate 2's. lix. {1x.]8 Philistea shal be glad of me, 
161% Beste 2s. Ixxxvii. 4 Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia. 

2. The class or community of ‘Philistines’, i.e. 
unenlightened or commonplace people; or the 


locality they inhabit. Cf. Pu1ListTINnE 5d. 4. 

1857 Kincstey Two J. Ago x, Yet have Philistia and 
Fogeydom neither right nor reason to consider him a despi- 
cable or merely ludicrous person. 1889 Pall Mail G. may 
3/2 The homage paid hy virtue to vice, or, rather, by Philistia 
to Bohemia. 1894 Wation (N. V.) 21 June 4734/2 The re- 
quirements of a novel as understood hy literary Philistia. 

Philistian (filisstiin), 5d. and@. Forms: 3-4 
Philistien, 4--an. [a. OF. PAdlistien, ad. med. 
L. Philistian-us, f. PHILISTIA: see -AN.] 

+A. sd, = PHILISTINE 1, 2. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7091 Vnder philistiens pan war Pe Tuus 
halden, bat si-quar. ¢1340 Jéfd. 7150 (Cott.) Agh i for 
to hane na wite, To do philistens other texts -iens] despite. 
1378 (MS. ¢ oe Barsour Bruce wv. 753 Quis saull abasit 
[wes] Of the philistianis [A7S. #. (1489) felystynys] mycht. 
1382 Wyciir 1 Sam, xvii. 4 A bastard man wente out fro 
the tentis of Philistiens [1388 Filisteis, Vdg. Philisthinorum]. 
¢1656 Roxb, Badd. V1). 492 ‘Tis neither Pagan, Turk, nor 
Jew, nor any prond Philistians [rézve Christians). 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Philistia or the 
Philistines. 

1671 Mitton Satson 1371 But who constrains me to the 
Temple of Dagon, Not araegme 7 the Philistian Lords 
command. 1836 Keste in Lyra Afost. (1849) 198 By 
prond Philistian hosts beset. 
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Philistine (frlistain, -tin, fili-stin), 54. and a. 
Forms: a. 4 (Philisten, Palisten, -estine), 4-6 
Phillstyne, (5 Felystyne, 7 Philistin), 6- 
Philistine. 8. 6-7 Philistim (7/. -im, -ims), 
7-thiim, -time. See also PHILISTEE, PHILISTIAN. 
(a. F. PAzdistin, ad. late L. Philistinus, usually 
in pl. Philistint (-thini, thiim, Palesthini, all 
in Vulg.), ad. late Gr. @:Atorivar, Tadkaorive 
(both in Josephns); fonnd beside L. Philisthiine 
=Gr. bv-,b:Acoreein (LX Xin Hexateuch), ad. Heb. 


onvde Pushtim (or -zim). Cognate with ny 


flesheth, Pruustia, Palestine, Assyrian alastz, 


Pilistu. (Yhe word has been very doubtfully ex- 
plained as = ‘wanderers, immigrants’; but was 
more probably a native name of the people, 
appearing in Egyptian as Pa/wsata or Purusat?.) 

The Gr., L., Eng. forms in -e¢u, -imz, directly represent the 
Heb. pl.; with PAilistims ef. Anakins, cherubims, etc. 
Several other forms appear, ¢. g. late Gr. drAcareatoe (Aquila), 
Pua- (Symm.), L. PAiistrt, -that, -t2t, Phyl., ME. Pur. 
stEE; late L. PAilisti@nt, OF, ME. PaAftistien, Eng. 
Hao ed (The pronunciation filitstin occurs chiefly in 

an | 

A. sé. 1. Onc of an alien warlike people, of 
uncertain origin, who occupied the southern sea- 
coast of Palestine, and in carly times constantly 
harassed the Israelites. Also fig. 

[e1340 Philisten; 1375-1489 Felystynys: see PHitistian.] 
1382 Wyeiir Amosix.7 Wher Y made not Vrael for to stye 
vp of, .Egypt, and Palistens of Capadocie [1388 Palestines; 
Vudz, Palestinos: 1611 the Philistines from Caphtor) — 
Zech, ix. 6 V shal distruye the pride of Philistynes [1388 
Filisteis, #"u¢g. Philisthinornm]. 1535 CoverDALe 1 Sam, 
xvii, 10 Am not Ia Philistyne? 1611 Bipie df. 26 Who 
is this vncirenmcised Philistine? 1812 Lapy GRANVILLE 
Lett (894) 1. 40,1 feela little like‘ The Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson’. 

B. 1560 Bist (Genev.) 1 Sant. v.1 Then the Philistims 
toke the Arke of God. 1609 Biptr (Donay) Heedus. xlvii. 
8 He..rooted ont the Philisthijms. 1620 Be. Haut Z/on, 
Alar. Clergy w. § 9 Like a Philistim, he hath pulled ont the 
eyes of this Samson, 1637 R. AsuLev tr. Madveszi’s David 
Persecuted 217 The Philistimes pitch their tents in Shunem, 
1642 Cupwortn Lord's Suffer i. (1676) 4 Concerning the 
Philistims when they had put out Sampson’s eyes. 

2. fig. Applied (humorously or otherwise) to 
persons regarded as ‘ the cnemy’, into whose hands 
one may fall, e.g. bailiffs, literary crilics, etc. ; 
formerly, also, to the debauched or drunken. 

1600 Dekker Gentie Craft Diijb, Looke here Maggy 
help me lirk, apparrel me Hodge, silke and satten you mad 
Philistines, silke and satten. 1687 Drvoen JJind & Pou. 2 
Times are mended well Since late among tbe Philistines 
you fell, 1688 Mirce Fr. Dict., PAilistins, for lewd (or 
drunken) people, des Debauchez, «1700 B. E, Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Philistines, Serjeants Bailiffs and their Crew; also 
Drunkards. 1738 Swiet Dot. Conversat. 14 They say, you 
went to Court last Night very drunk; Nay, I'm told for 
certain, you had been among Philistines. 


1752 FIELDING 


| Amediav. vi, 1€ he had fallen into the hands of the Phili- 


stines (which is the name given by the faithful to bailiffs). 
1778 Suertoan Rivads v. i, Above all, there is that blood 
thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucins O'Trigger. 1977 N. Jersey 
Archives Ser. 1. 1.392 On Monday last we had a brush 
with the Philistines, killing three lighthorsemen, four High- 
landers, and one Lient. Colonel. ald Mrs. Gore Castles 
in Air 1. 286 [Yo] be pinched and kicked, in order to afford 
sport for the Philistines. 
3. = Puivister, applied by German students to 
one not a stndent at a university. 
1824 J. Russexi. Tour Geri, (1828) I. iii, 128 The citizens 
he denominates Philistines, 1826 Bropors Let, Poems (1851) 
. lix, A little inn with a tea-garden, whither stndents and 
hilistines (i.¢. townsmen who are not students) resort on 
Sundays. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVUI. 757 The people 
read it with great interest, from the fiery youths to the 
cantions old Philistines. [1863 M. Arnoin £ss.Crit., Heine 
(1865) 157 Efforts have been made to obtain in English some 
term eqnivalent to Piilister or épicier: Mr. Carlyle has.. 
‘respectability with its thousand_gigs',..well, the occupant 
of every one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, a Philts¢ine.] 
4. Hence: A person deficient in liberal culture 
and enlightenment, whose interests are chiefly 
bounded by material and commonplace things. 
But often applied contemptuonsly by connoissenrs of any 
particular art or department of learning to one who has no 
nowledge or appreciation of it; sometimes a mere term 
of dislike for those whom the speaker considers ‘bourgeois’. 
1827 CartyLe Alisc. Ess. (1872) I. 58 [The partisans of 
Illuminism] received the nickname of PAd/istern (Phili- 
stines) which the few scattered remnants of them still bear. 
1827 Examiner jo/2 If Germans require that species of 
assistance, the obtnseness of a mere English Philistine we 
trnst is pardonahle. 1832 [see Puiwistinism]. 1839 A. H. 
Everert Addr. Germ, Lit, at Hanover, U.S.A. 40 Re- 
leased from the importunity of this Philistine [Wagner],— 
to nse an expressive German term,—Fanst relapses into his 
former gloom, 18g: Carvte Sterding 1. vii. (1872) 41 At 
other times, Philistines would enter, what we call bores, 
dullards, Children of Darkness. 1864 Frovoe Shord Siud., 
Set. Hist. 3x A professor at Oxford..spoke of Luther as a 
Philistine.. meaning an... enemy of men of culture or in- 
telligence such as the professor himself. M. Arxotp 
Cult. & An. 20 The people who believe most that our great- 
ness and welfare are proved by our heing very rich, and who 
most give their lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are 
just the very people whom we call the Philistines. 1879 L. 
Svepuen Hours in Library 111.306 In common phraseology 
he [Macanlay] is a Philistine—a word which I understand 
properly to mean indifference to the higher intellectual 
Interests. 1890 T. B. Saunpers tr. Schofenhaner's Wisd. 


a 


PHILLIS. 


Life (x891) 44 A man who has no mental needs, becanse 
his intellect is of the narrow and normal amount, is, in the 
strict sense of the word, a philistine—.,one who is not a son 
of the Muses. aE 

B. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the people of 
Philistia. 

1842 Loner. Warning 6 The Israelite, .at last led forth to 
be A pander to Philistine revelry. 

b. transf, 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 132 So 
did he by that Philistine Poem of Parihenophill and 
Parthenope, which to compare worse than it selfe, it would 
plunge all the wits of France, Spaine, or Italy. 

2. Characteristic of, or of the nature of, the 
modern ‘ Philistine’; uncultured; commonplace ; 
prosaic. (Of persons and things.) 

1831 CARLVLE Geren. Poetry in Altsc. Ess. (1872) 11. 241 
To a German we might have compressed all this long 
description into a single word. Mr. ‘Taylor is simply what 
they calla PAsdister; every fibre of him is Philistine. 1848 
T. Stxetain Aloud 57 The philistine division of onr own 
critics. 1869 SwinpuRnE Z'ss. §& Stud. (1875) 216 Byron.. 
had in him‘a cross of the true Philistine breed. 1871 B, 
Tayior Faust (1875) 1. Notes 235 Critics consider that he 
symbolizes the Philistine element in German life,—the hope- 
lessly material, prosaic and commonplace, 

C. Comé, 

1817 CoLerince Fire, Famine, etc. Apol. Pref., Afterward 
this philistine-combatant went to London, and there perished 
ofthe plagne. 1903 Westw. Gaz. 8 Oct. 4/1 What purpose 
some of them serve wonld be but a Philistine-like question, 

Hence Phi:listinely adv. like or alter the 
manner of a social Philistine. Also Philistinian 
(-tiniin) a. =B.1; Philistinic (-linik)¢. =B, 2; 
Philistinish (fi'listoinif, -inif) z= B, 2. 

1881 Society 1 June 9/2 A dress of black cashmere, 
*philistinely tight. 1773 J. Ross #rafricide 1. 636 (MS.) 
‘The *Philistinean side of him of Gath. 1882-3 Schaff's 
Encyel, Relig. Knowl. 11). 1829 The name of the Philistine 
harbor, Majuma, is entirely Egyptico-Philistinian, 1869 
Buack Jn Sik Attire 1. 114 The andience .. applanding 
*Philistinic politics over their raw chops. 1883 Gd. Words 
Ang. 493/1 There are some among ns, nowadays, who sneer 
at all common-sense as philistinic. 1881 Standard 30 Ang. 
5/2 Unhappily, we live in *Philistinish times. 1903 Hadi. 
Rev, Oct. 407 His work sometimes lacks distinction. but it 
is never Philistinish, 

Philistinism (filistiniz’m, filisstiniz’m).  [f. 
PHILISTINE + -15¥.] The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Philistines (see prec. A. 4); the 
condition of being a social Philistine. 

1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. u. v, One ‘Philistine’; who even 
now, to the general weariness, was dominantly pouring- 
forth Philistinism (PArdistriositaten), 1866 R. A. VAUGHAN 
Alystics (1860) II. 248 The Romanticists were..the sworn 
foes ..of that lowemioded, prove narrowness which Germany 
calls Phitistin’sm. 1863 M.Annotp Zss. Crit., d7eine (1863) 
157 Philistinism 1 we have not the expression in English, 
Perhaps we have not the word becanse we have so much of 
the thing. 1890 Spectator 29 Nov. 760/2 British Philistinisin is 
extremely overbearing. 1899 Q. Kev. Apr. 438‘ Philistinism’, 
after all, stands for two great habits, decency and order. 

So Philistinize (filist-, filistinaiz) v. ¢rams., to 
render Philistine; to imbue with the tastes, habits, 
and opinions of those termed Philistines. 

1880 G. Merepita Tragic Com, xvi. (1892) 224 Children.. 
are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue,..turning him into 
a slow-stepping Liberal. 1891 Zancwitt Bachelors’ Club 
164 She has not been philistinised by a refined education. 

Philizer, obs. form of FILAcER. 

Phillaber, obs, f. Prtow-serz. Phillarea, 
phillerey: see Puiuiyrea. Phillet, obs. {. 
Finter. Phillibeg, var. Fiuinec. Philliberd, 
obs, f, FinBERT. 

+ Phillida, variant of Fintapy Obs, 

1620 J. Mason Vew/oundiand 4 The fowles are. . Butters, 
blacke Birds with redd_breastes, Phillidas, . 

Philligree, Phillip, obs. ff. FiIGREE, FILiip. 

Phillipine: see Put.ir 4b. 

Phillipsite (firlipssit). AZ. [Named 1825 
after the English mineralogist, J. W. Phillips: see 
-ITE1,] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and potassium, found in crnciform twin crystals of 


a while colour. 

1823 7. Thowson's Aun, Philos, Sex. u. X. 362, I propose 
the name of phillipsite in honor of Mr. J. W. Phillips. 1850 
Dana 2472, (ed, 3) 306 Phillipsite occurs in large translucent 
crystals. 

Phillis (fi'lis), sd. Also 9 Phyllis. [a. L. 
Phyitis, a girs name in Virgil, Horace, elc., a. 
Gr. vAdis female name, lit. foliage of a tree, f. 
gtdadov leaf, The English spelling appears to be 
influenced by association with words in pAi/-, philo-.] 
A generic proper name in pastoral poetry for a 
comely rnstic maiden, or for a sweetheart (cf. 
PHILANDER) ; also applied (after Milton) toa pretty 
or ‘neat-handed ’ table-maid or waitress. 

1632 Mitton L'Adlegro 86 Hearbs, and other Country 
Messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. @ 1700 
SEOLEY Pe eee 3778 1. 94 Phillis is my only joy, Faith- 
less as the Winds or Seas. 1700 T. Brown Armusem. Ser. 
& Com, 116 At the Bar the good Man always places a 
charming Phillis or two. 1768-74 Tucker Zt, Nat. (1834) 
IL. 574 Having ie tually filled their head with ideas of 
Strephons and Phillises. 1842 Baruam Jagol. Leg. Ser. 1 
Black Mousgnetaire ui, As his Patients came in, certain 
soft-handed Bhyllises Were at once set to work on their 
legs, arms, and backs, 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xxiv, 
If you have any Phillis to console. 


PHILLIS. 


Hence + Phillis 2, (varce-wd.) trans., to address 
in pastoral verses. 

1699 GaatH Disfers. 1. 148 He pass'd his easie Hours, 
instead of Prayer, In Madrigals, Sadi enillising the Fair. 

Phillosell: » Philly, erron. ff. FILOSELLA, FILLY, 

Phillygenin (fli-dznin). Chew. [£ Prriuty- 
RIN with ending of se/ige72.] A resinous crystal- 


lizable substance (C,H,,O,), polymeric with sali- — 


genin, obtained from phillyrin by boiling with 
hydrochloric acid, or by lactic fermentation. 

1862 [see Panttyeix} 

I Phillyrea (filir4, filir?4). Bat, Also 7 
phillyrer, phyl(ljarea, phyleria, 7-8 phyl- 
lerea, philarea, 8 phyl(l)yrea, -rea, phillarea, 
phyllirea, -ra, philyrea, -rea; also £. in angli- 
cized forms: 7-8 philery, phillerey, (8 ffille- 
roy). [Bot. L. pAyHyrea (Yournefort; Linnzeus 
Lhilos, Bot. 175), erroneously for pkilyrea, a. 
Gr, @Aupéa (Theophr.), app. a deriv. of giAvpa 
linden tree. ‘There are many crroneous spellings 
in PAyd- and phyl-. Also F. phitiyrée (1572 in 
Godef.); cf Cotgr. ‘pAz//yrée, mocke-priuet; a 
shrub’; thence the 8-forms.] 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs (N.O. 
Oleacer), natives of the Mediterranean region and 
the East, with opposite Icaves and inconspicuous 
-greenish-white flowers in axillary clusters; also 
called jasmine-box or mock privet. P. latifalia is 
considered to be the ¢iAvpéa of Dioscorides and 
Theophrastus, 

Cape Phillyrea,a name for the S. African shrub Cassine 
capensis (N.O. Celastracez). (Treas. Bot. 1866.) 

1664 Eve.yn Syéva xxiv, All the Phillyreas are yet more 
hardy. 1678 Piiuuies (ed. 4), PAdyraa, see Privet. 1691 
i; Gusson in Archxol. X11. 188 In his garden he has four 
large round philareas, smooth clipped. 1699 M. LisTER 
Journ, Paris 210 Lentiscus’s and Phylarea's in as great 
abundance, as Hazel or Thorn with us. 1706 J. Garuixir 
tr. Rapin's Gardening 1. 89 Line The walls with Phylyrea 
fresh and fine. ¢1710 Cetia Fiexnes Diary (1888) 71 Cut 
box and ffilleroy and Lawrell. x720 Srrvre Stow's Sure. 
(1754) I. 1. xx. 112 Against the stone walls are planted 
Phlilereys. 1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. (1794) 207 
This shrub [(Alaternus] is pea nely eaatenndes: with 
Philyrea, from which it may be known at all times by the 
position of the leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot., Phillyrea, ever- 
green shrubs and trees introduced from the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
attrib, ¢ 1665 Laov Mary Waawick in C. F. Smith Ziv 
(1901) 325 Upon the phyllerea hedge that grew before the 
great parlour door. 1683-4 Woop Life eerie (O.HLS.) 
111. 88 Frost .. killed laurel, bayes, philery hedges. 1747 
Westey Prim, PAysic (1762) 107 Gargle often with Phyllyrea 
leaves liviled with a little Allum. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
(1749) IL}. xvii. roo ‘The rushing of a little dog..through 
the phylicrea hedge. ae 

Phillyrin (flirin). Chew. [f. prec. + -1n1.] 
A white crystallizable bitter substance (C,,H,0,,) 
obtained from the bark of Phillyrea latifolia. 

1858 Penny Cycl, 2nd Sore 135/1 Phillyrine is a non- 
arolised compound, crystallising in silver scales and of a 
hitter taste. 1862 Micter Alem, Chenz. (ed. 2) 111. 568 
Phillyrin .. when submitted to lactic fermentation yields 
phillygenin and sugar, phillygenin containing the elements 
of 3 atoms of saligenin. 

+ Philmce, obs. erron. form of Fits. 

1572 J. Joxes Bathes of Bath un. 18 A skinne, pellicle, or 
philme. 1730 Buroon Pocket Farrier (1735) 48 A Philm 
grows over the Eye. 

Philo- (fle), before a vowel (or 2) usnally 
phil- (fil), repr. Gr. dtAo-, piA-, combining form 
from root of giA-ciy to love, giA-os dear, friend 
(cf. prco-, uei'so-, from pta-ciy to hate, pis-os hate, 
hatred). The number of compounds so formed in 
Greek was very great; usnally they were adjs., 
having derived sbs. and other words, and capable 
themselves also of being used as sbs.; e.g. pidd- 
gopos loving wisdom, a lover of wisdom, whence 
Proaogia, procogutés, pirroaopety to philosophize, 
etc.; pidopves fond of birds, prAopyidia fondness for 
birds, etc. Among these were some formed on 
national names, as ¢:AéAAnv loving the Hellenes 
or Greeks, @sAoAdxoy loving the Lacedemonians. 
Many of the Greek compounds have come down 
(frequently through Latin, and usually with 
formative suffixes) into English; and, on the 
model of these, AAi/o- ( phi/-) has been employed 
to form new compounds, the second clement of 
which is properly Greek, but often Latin, and 
even, esp. in nonce-words, English or in Eng. 
use. %ifa- has thus become a living element, 
esp. with national names, as philo-German, phila- 
Russian, phila- Turk, and the like. 

Examples are: phil-aristacracy, -athletie [cf. 
Gr. gikabAnrys], -Aymnic (Gr. pidupves] (loving 
hymns), -orthodox ; philo-batanic, botanist, -cathar- 
tie, -catholie, -dramatic, -dramatist, -felan, -garlic, 
-mathematic(al, -musical, -mystic, -mythology (love 
of fables), -myty [Gr. ptdopvéia love of talk), 
-pagan, ~peristeronic (pigeon-fancying), -fig, -foel, 
-pubsican, -radical, -tadpale, -theorist (cf. Gr. piro- 
Oéapos}, etc. Among those formed on national 
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names are phil- African, -Arabian, -Arabic, phila- 
Athenian [cf. Gr. pidrabyvaos), -French, -Galtic 
(-ésm), -German (-tsut), -Greek, -Lindoo, ~Jew, 
-Laconian [Gr. pidordnav), -Peloponnesian, -Lole, 
-Polish, -Slav, - Teuton (-ism),-Turk (-ish, -isn), 
- Yankee (-ist), -Ziontst, etc. Among humorous 
nonce-words are phila-destructivencss, -ftnancitive, 
Soxhuntingness, -legisiativeness, in ridicule of the 
phrenological pAtloprogenttiveness. Also Phil- 
archaist (-f-ikeist) [see Arcitaist, and cf, Gr. 
geAdpxatos], a lover of what is ancient, an anti- 
quary, Philhi‘ppic a. [Gr. inmos horse: ef. Gr. 
gidinvos], fond of or interested in horscs; so 
Phili‘ppy [after pli/anthropy: cf. Gr. gudintia], 
love for or kindness to a horse or horses, Philo- 
beu'tish @., characterized by love of or kindness to 
the brutes or lower animals; so Philobru'tist, 
a lover of brutes. Philocalist (filp'kalist) [Gr. 
piddcados, f, xadds beautiful], a lover of beauty ; 
sO Philo‘caly, love of beauty. Philo‘comal a. 
E Gr, qAdwopos, f. xéun hair], characterized by 
ove of or attention to the hair, Philo‘cubist 
re gtAcxuBos fond of dice (Aristophanes)], 2 
over of dice-play. Philocynic (-sitnik) [Gr. 
xiv, xvv- dog: see Cynic; after philanthropic] a., 
loving dogs, fond of dogs; sé. a lover of dogs ; 
so Philocy’nical a.; Philo‘cynism, Philo‘cyny, 
love of dogs. Philodemic (-demik) @ [Gr. 
Pirdinpos, f. Sjpos the people], loving the people. 
Philodendrist [cf Gr. giAdderSpos trec-loving, 
f. 5évSpov tree], a lover of trees. Philoepiorcian 
(-epigasian) a. [Gr. émopxia false oath], loving 
false oaths. Philofelist (filpfflist) [L. é/es, 
-ts cat], a lover of cats. Philo-galist [Gr. yadcn, 
yaa pole-cat, taken as = cat], = prec. Philo- 
ga'stric a. [Gr. yao7%p belly], loving the stomach, 
indnlging the appetite. Philogenitive (-dze‘nitiv) 
a, [see GENITIVE], inclined to procreation, or to 
sexual indulgence; hence Philoge-nitiveness. 
Philokle‘ptic a. [Gr. «Aémrns robher], fond of 
thieves or robbers. Philome‘lanist (Gr. peAar- 
black] a negrophile. Philomuse (filemizz) a. 
(Gr. prAdpougos], loving the Muses, Philonoist 
(filgnojist) [Gr. vdos, vots mind, understanding], a 
lover of knowledge. +Philopluwtary [cf. Gr. piad- 
mAovtos], a lover of wealth; so + Philopluto‘nic a. 
(erron, for *philoplutic), loving wealth. Philo- 
po'gon [Gr. aéryor beard], a lover of beards. 
Philopolemic a. [cf. Gr. piAomdAcpos, f. méAc pos 
war], fond of war or strife; so Philopole'mical a. 
Philopo'rnist [cf. Gr. piAdropyos, f. mépvy harlot], 
a lover of harlots. Philorchida‘ceous a., fond 
of orchids. Philornithic (-panispik) @. [cf Gr. 
pidropus, f, dpris, éprid~ bird], fond of birds. Philo- 
thaumaturgic (-pginatdudzik) a. [see Tuauma- 
TuRGIc], loving works of wonder. Philotheism 
(firlopéjiz’m) [cf Gr. qirdéeos, f. @eds God], love 
of God; so Phi'lotheist, a lover of God; hence 
Philothei‘stic a. + Philoxygenous (-pksi'dz/nos) 
a., having an affinity for oxygen (o4s.). Philozoic 
(-26ik) @. [Gr. (Gov animal, after philanthropic], 
loving or showing kindness to animals ; so Philo- 
zorist (erron. -zoonist), a lover of animals, 


1897 Current Hist, (Buffalo, N.Y.) VII. 224 The *Phil- 
african Liberators’ League is an association... to work for 
the extinction of the African slave trade, 1750 Student 1. 
42 The *Phil-Arabians think that..theirs [Arabic]..may be 
made very instrumental in illustrating the present Hebrew 
text. 1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 211 New Palestine, 
as the Kirkomanetick * Philarchaists would have it (Scotland) 
called, 1820 A.raminer No, 612, 1/1 Ready to put a grave 
panegyrical face on his elderly Odes and *philaristocracy. 
1864 TrevELyan Comfpet. IWatlak (1866) 14 The *Phil- 
athletic club at Harrow. 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Dec. 672/1 
Every sport known to the philathletic Briton. 1886 IVordd 
24 Feb. 11 The state-carriage horses..excited much admira- 
tion ina very *philhippic population. 1861 Longrnaz's List 
Oct., HymnologiaChristiana: Psalmsand Hymns. .Selected 
or Contributed by *Philhymnic Friends. 1799 E. Du Bois 
Pteee Family Biog, 1. 146 The old Welchman in_ pure 
*philippy, took his horse out of the road. 1850 Grore 

‘reece NW. Ixis (1862) V. 343 The tone of feeling in Lesbos had 
been found to be decidedly *philo-Athenian. 1856 DELAMER 
Ft. Gard. (1861) Pref., To volunteer as gate-opener to other 
fields of *Philobotanic Literature. 1824 Bentnam Ife. & 
Corr, Wks. 1843 X. 543, 1 am glad to hear your master has 
turned *Philo-Botanist at last. 1826 Sporting Mag. XV111. 
137 These days of *philo-brutish refinement. /did, XVII. 
124 The *Philobrutists may carry their humanity too far. 
1861 J. Brown Hore Subs. (1862) 353 This poor..creature 
was a *philocalist : he had a singular love of flowers and of 
heautiful women. 1891 Sa¢. Rev. 24 Jan. 113/2 His ‘ *philo- 
caly'is..destitute of vigour, 1822 Syp. Satu IVés. (1859) 
II, 2/r 1f..the apothecary, the druggist, and the physician, 
all called upon him to abandon his *philocathartic pro. 
pensities, 1893 Swinsurne Stud, Prose & Poetry (1894) 108 

The *philocatholic whiggery of Macaulay and ‘Tom Moore. 
1869 Daily Tel. 14 Jan. 5/4 To consider the present state of 
the *philocomal art. 1822 T. Mircuete Aristoph, 11. 179 
Vou Amynias there—hist !—A *philocubist ?—Miss‘d. 1815 
Moors Life Byron (1833) II], 143 note, You, who are one of 
the *philocynic sect. 1887 Sad. Xev. 21 May 730/2 The 


PHILO-. 


philanthropic and the philocynic zeal of Lord Harrowby 
and Lord Mount-T'emple. ¢ 1843 M. J. Hiccins sss. (1875) 
87, 1 admired my ingenious friend’s “philo-cynical treaty 
with Mr. William Sykes. 1865 Spectator 4 Mar. 240/2 
Miss Baker's *philocynism rose iato a passion for a par- 
ticular bull-dog. 1839 Black. Mag. XLV. 478 Our 
*philocyny developed itself at the earliest possible period. 
1870 Lownte Study Wind, 44 This..does too much mischief 
to the trees for a “philodendrist to take unmixed pleasure 
in. 1841 J. T. Hewrert /arish Clerk 1. 101 The organ of 
“philo-destructiveness wauld have been found strongly 
developed. 1833 /raser's May. VIM. 42 James Smith may 
indecd be well called a *philo-dramatic poet, 1817 CoLr- 
rince #iog, Lit, xxiii. (1882) 274 The enlightened snd 
patriotic assemblage of *philodramatists. 1838 G.S. Faner 
fuquiry 239 They must have borrowed their *phildepiorcian 
maxim from some lurking remnant of the Priscillianists, 
who flourished in Spain in the time of Augustine, @ 1843 
Soutney Doctor, Fragm, (1848) 68172 ‘Ihe Laureate, Dr. 
Southey, who is known to be a ‘philofelist, and confers 
honours upon his Cats according to their services.  /did. 
684/2 He made himself acquainted with all the philofelists 
of the family 1831 — in O. Rev. XUV. 277. .\ monu- 
ment .. of Jeremy 8 philosophico-*philofelon philanthropy. 
1829 Mlackw. Mag. XXVI. 743 Never having heard 
of a *philo-financitive bump, we fear it can be nothing 
better than acquisitiveness, 1828 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 
271 .\n impression on the organ of *philo-foahunting- 
ness.,not very easily to he effaced. 1894 in Daly Vewws 
3 Now. 5/6, 1 believe he is not so much *philo-French as 
Prussophoba. 1821 SovtHey Le?f. (1856) 11]. 250 You, 
Grosvenor, who are a *philogalist, and therefore understand 
more of cat nature than has ever been attained by the most 
profound naturalists, 1870 Daily News 19 Nov., Mr, Car- 
lyle’s fierce philo-Germanisim is as dangerous a sentiment 
as the blind *phito-Gallicism against which he lifts 
his voice. a8 De Quincey Spanish Nua ix, With 
these *philo-garlic men Kate took her departure. 1884 
West, Datly Press 16 Vee. 7/3 The *phnlogastric pro- 
pores of boys. 1816 Gentd, Mag. LXX XVI 1. 255 Hf he 
e given to mystery, Or fond of individuality, Or *philo- 
genitive, or whatsoe’er His passion be. 1823 Byron Juan 
xu. xxii, 1 say, methinks that '*Philo-genitiveress' Might 
meet from men a little mere forgiveness, 1852 /raser's 
Mag. XLV, 482 No sentimental *philo-Hindoo. 1865 /'a// 
Mall G. 22 Juneg What will the Italian Government say 
to such a *philokleptic proceeding on our part? 1850 Groik 
Greece i xi, (1862) Ve 345 “Fhe active *philo-Laconian 
party. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V1, 733 Sawing through your 
organ of *philolegislativencss. ¢ 1670 Se11L£ in Johnson 
L. P., Dryden (1781) 11. 36 Poor Robin, or any other of the 
*philomathematicks, would have given him satisfaction in 
the point. 1700 Moxos J/ath, Diet. 67 The Philo-Mathe- 
matick Reader. 1734 Burkncey Analyst Query 55 Those 
*philomathematical physicians, anatomists, and dealers in 
the animal economy. 1833 De Quixcey Rev. Greece Wks. 
1862 X. 120 xote, The original (or *Philomuse society). 
adopted literature for its ostensible object. 1811 Buspy 
Dict, Afws, (ed. 3), *PAilomusteal, 1752 H. Warron.e Lett, 
to Montagz |, A true born Englishman and *philomystic. 
1612 ‘Tl. Scot (#4) *Philomythie, or ST hilomvaletogies 
wherein Outlandish Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, are ‘aught 
to Speake ‘True English. 1804 CoLerincr Lett, fo RB. 
Sharp (1895) 448 Philologists, *Philonoists, Physiophilists, 
keen hunters after knowledge and science. 1850 Grote 
Greece 11, \xi, (1862) V. 343 The “philo-Peloponnesian party. 
1828 Soutney Afrstle to A. Cunningham 336 Who in all 
forms Of pork, baked, roasted, toasted, boil'd or broil'd, .. 
Profess myself a gennine *Philopig. @1876 M. Cotiins fer 
Sk. (1879) 11. 72 He likes to outdo his *philoplntonic 
brethren in his wife's rank and silks, in the splendour of his 
honse. 1720 Swirt Lett. Vag. Poet. 1 Dec., Wks. 1841 UIs 
300/2 A multitude of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel-poets, poet- 
apes, and “philo-poets, 1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla £., (1876) 
I. 205 Whatever absurdity in hair may be demanded by the 
trichotomists and *philopogons of modern Europe. 1794 
T. Tavtor Pausanias Il, 242 She [Minerva] is called 
.- *Pbilopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the opposing 
natures which the world contains, 1827 Syvo. Smit J] ‘&s. 
(1859) LI. 127/2 The increasing arrogance of the Aimericans, 
and our own “philopolemical folly. 1893 Swinnurxe Stud, 
Prose & Poetry (18941 122 ‘Vo the mealy-mouthed modern 
*philopornist the homely and hardy method of the old poet 
«may seem rough and brutal, 1896 A. B. Bruce in Z.r- 
positor Sept. 225 They called Him a drunkard, a glutton 
and a “philo-pnblican. 1884 Jordd 30 Apr. 6 A *phil- 
orchidaceous peer. 1862 /é/s July 289 The smart game-bags 
and neat hird-cages testify at least to the *philornithic taste 
of the natives in one direction or another, 1888 J. 1. 
Overton & Exiz. Worpsw. Chr. Wordsworth 387 The love 
which you, so noble, so *philorthodos, so philhellenic, have 
displayed. 1886 Pa/f Afat? G. 14 Dec. 2/2 We sce the real 
cause. .and realize some hidden dangers which have nothing 
to do with *Philo-Slavism or Slavo-philism. 1862 Lowi 
Biglow P. Ser. ut. 80 The thing was done, the tails were 
cropped, And home each *philotadpole hopped. 189 
Assott Philomythus ix. 235 Useless to the *philothauma- 
turgic soul. 1870 Swinaurne Ess, § Stud. (1875) 82 Baude- 
laire always kept in mind that Christianity,.was not and 
could not be a creature of philanthropy or *philotheism, 
but of church and creed. 1829 Lannor /mag. Conv. Wks. 
1853 1. 506/1 Polemics can never be philosophers or *philo. 
theists. 1843 Soutuzy Doctor cexiii (1848) 577 The 
speculation, or conception (as the * Philotheistic philosopher 
himself called it) of Giordano Bruno. 1809-10 CoLertoce 
Friend (1818) 111. 176, I distinguish, first, those whom you 
indeed may call *Philotheorists, or Philotechnists, or Practi- 
cians, and secondly those whom alone you may rightly 
denominate Philosophers, as knowing what the science of 
all these branches oF science is, 1838 Mew Afonthdy Mag. 
LIV. 132 Mr. Urquhart..is a “philo-Turk, 1895 Zedeette 
Mag. Oct. 565 An anti-Russian and *philo-Turkish policy. 
1799 Beooors Contrib. Phys. 6 Med, Knowl. 223 Should it 
be discovered that oxygen enters into their composition the 
terms *philoxygenous and misoxygenous must be changed, 
1818 Syp. Smitu ia Lady Holland A/em, (1855) 11. 166, 1 .. 
believe that Tam to the full as much a *Philoyankecist as 
you are. 1897 19¢h Cent. Oct. 628 The *Philo-Zionists 
recognise the mission: but they recognise the misery as 
well. 1868 Datly News 15 Oct., The Society, .is animated 
by, as we cannot say philanthropic, let us say ia 
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motives, 1887 Huxtey £ss,, #rogr. Se. 1. 122 Unless the 
fanaticism of philozoic sentiment overpowers the voice of 
humanity, 183: .caminer 219/2 That *philozoonist would 


certainly have introduced into his bill against ‘cruelty to , 


animals’ a special clanse. 
140 Inconsistent *philozoists, 3 

Philobiblic (filobi-blik), a [ff Gr. giad- 
BiBdos fond of books (f. grrc- PHELO- + BiBdAos 
book) + -I0,] Fond of books; devoted to litera- 
ture. Cf Philobibon, name of book by R. de Bury, 
1344, and of a modern society. So Philobi‘blian 
@.; Philobi‘blist, a lover of books. (AIl more 
ar less sonce-wds.) 

1755, Connorsseur No. 86 ® 2 My method has since heen 
to visit the Philobiblian libraries. 1824 J. Cove (f/#Ze) Biblio. 
graphical .. Tour ..to the Library of a Philobiblist. 1845 
Lo. Camparctt Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 200, I am rather 
surprised that a ‘De Bury’ club has aot yct heen established 
by Philobiblists. 1864 Boun Sidiiogr Alanual (Lowndes) 
VIL 82 Philobiélon Society. Composed of Persons inter- 
ested in the History, Collection, or Peculiarities, of Books. 
Instituted in London, 1853. 1885 Spectator 23 May 676 
It has heen known in piilobiblie circles. .for some years. 

Philobi'blical, «. [f. as prec. + -AL: in 
sense b, after dré/7cal.] a, = prec. b. Devoted 
to the study of the Bible. 

1880 Ancyel, Brit. X11. 475/t [Hermann von der Hardt] 
had founded at Leipsic a philobiblical society, with the 
object of determining the sacred text. 1896 Alachw. Mag. 
Mar. 253 The philobiblical physician has always his favourite 
prescription. 

Philobotanic to -dendrist: sce Puito-. 

|| Philodendron (filodendrm). 407. Also -um. 
[mad.L. (Schott 1830), a. Gr. geAdédevdpor, neuter 
of giddbevdpos fond of trees (f. gtdo- PHILO- + 
5évdpoy tree), in reference to its climbing upon 
trees.] A genus of tropical American climbing 
shrubs (N, O, Aracea), some species of which are 
cultivated as stove-plants. 

1877 F. W. Buasiwce Profag. Cult. 2. 190 Some hybrid 
Philodendrons and Anthurinms. 1899 Ropwav Guiana 
Wilds 28 Everywhere were long cords dangling from the 
rosettes of philodendrums, which had to be waved aside. 

Philode:spot. rae. [ad. Gr. ¢tdodéomot-os 
adj., loving one’s master, f. gido- PIIILo- + deamdrys 
master; in b. directly f£. Pui.o- + Despor.] ‘ta. 
(See quot. 1656.) Obs. rare—°, b. One who favours 
despots or despotism (quot. 1796). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Philodesfot.., he that loveth his 
Master, 1796 Coveatoce in Mrs. Sandford 7. Poole & 
friends (1838) I. 140 As bad as the most..rampant Philo- 
despot could wish in the moment of cursing. 

Philodine (filédain). Zool, [f. Paio- + Gr. 
divos whirling, rotation.] A rotifer of the genus 
Philodina or family Philodinidz, So Philodi-nid; 
Philodi-noid a., rescmbling this family. 

1883 H. J. Snack in Anowledge 15 June 3538/2 The Philo. 
dines, of which the common Rotifer, A. ¢z/garis, is the 
most abundant. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Philodinid., 
Philodinoid, 

Philodox (firlodgks). rare. [ad. Gr. prrddog-os 
adj. (Plato), loving fame or glory, f. ¢:Ao- Prito- 
+ 86fa glory (also opinion, ctc.).] Properly, One 
who loves fame or glory; but taken (alter orthodox) 
as = One who loves his own opinion; an argument- 
ative or dogmatic person. So Philodo:xical a. 

1603 Frorio Afontaigne u. xii, (1642) 303 No people are 
lesse Philosophers..than Platoes Thvlsdaves or lovers of 
their owne opinions. 1852 Davies & Vaucuan tr. Plato's 
Republic v. (1866) 196 Philodoxical rather than philosophical, 
that is to say, lovers of opinion rather than lovers of 
wisdom. 1872 Nonconf. 27 Mar. 326/2 The lover of argu- 
ment, the JAt/odo—to revive an old word—..is less likely 
to listen to it. ; 3 

Philo-dramatioto-Germaniam: see Putto-. 

Philogenesis, -genetic, etc. erron. ff. PryYLo-. 

Philograph (firldgraf).  [f. Gr. grdo- Patno- 
+ -ypagos writing, writer, delineator.] A device 
for facilitating the production of an outline drawing. 

1892 Echo g Web. 2/4 By the use of an instrument called 
the ‘ Philograph ', an absolutely correct representation can 
be obtained of any organic form. 1892 G, Hake Jeu, 
80 Years Ixviii, 292 Photographs in my early days were not 
in use, so philographs must be produced in their stead. 
1894 Yimes 1 Mar. 6/5 The philograph, in which an exact 
picture was sketched on glass or celluloid of the objecis 
seen throngh it, was useful and accurate, and excellent in 


its perspective. 
+ Philogro-bolise, v. Olds. rare. f[ad. F. 
philogroboliser.] (See quot.) 


1653 Unquiuaat Rade/ais 1. x, All-to-be-dunced and philo- 
grobolised in their braines. 


_Philogynist (filpdzinist), [f. Gr. prdoydv-ns, 
in pl. -yuvaix-es, fond of women, gircyvvia love 
of women, f. ptdo- + yuvyy woman.] A lover or 
admirer of women. So Philogynscice (-i'sik), 
Philo-gynons ajs., fond of women; Philo‘gyny 
(also irreg. Philogyne-ity), love of women. 

1870 Sat, Rev, 2 July 24/a The philanthropic or “philo- 
gynzcic brain of one of the most benevolent of mortals. 1884 
NY. & Q. 6th Ser. X. 277, I would object to much of phi- 
lgathropy, but I must say that such *philogyneity as this 
closely borders on the ridienlons. 1865 Huxvey Lay Serm, 
(1870) 21 ‘There are “philogynists as fanatical as any ‘miso 

ynists 1892 M, O’Connor Morais Afeutint p. xxxv, Dean 
Swift was most *philogynous. 1623 Cockeram, *PAyloginie, 
adoating on women. 1754 Firepinc Yonathan Wild. x, 
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We will. .draw a curtain over this scene, from that philogyny | 
which isin us. 1892 Pal] Mad! G. 25 Feb, 2/1 False dema- | 
goguy and sentimental philogyny. bh 

Philo-Hindoo, Philokleptic, etc.: see PHILo-. 

Philologaster (filplogesta1). nonce-wé.  [f. 
L. phdlolog-us (see below) + -ASTER.} A petty or 
would-be philologist. So Philologa‘stry, petty 
or blundering philology. 

1880 F. HAxt in 194 Cent. Sept. 442 The doings of American 
philologasters are, in truth, a curious study. 1893 — in 
Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb., He is quite capable of such an 
enormity of philologastry. 

Philologer (filp:lédz21). 
ef. astrologer] 

1. = PuinoLocist 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodé. 63 Antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discoursers. 1659 Heviin 
Examen Hist, 1.129 John Selden, of the Inner Temple,.. 
that renown'd Hnmanitian and Philologer, sometime a 
Commoner of this House, 1706 Putturs, PAilologer, an 
Humanist, a Man of Letters. 1847 J. W. Doxatoson Vrad. 
Protest. Princ. o6 All Sean educated and impartial 
philologers would derive, from a careful examination of the 
whole Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the views which we 
have now set forth respecting the person of the Deity. 

2. = PHILOLOGIST 2. 

3660 Howrtt Lexicon Pref. seading, To the tru Philologer, 
Touching the English (or Saxon) with the three Sororian 
Toungs, French, Italian,and Spanish. 1755 Jounson, '4i- 
fologer, one whose chief study 1s language ¢ a grammarian; 
acritick, 1840 ArNoto Led. in Stanley Li (1959) 11. 174 
Donaldson, the author of the new Cratylus, and almost the 
only Englishman who promises, I think, to be a really good 
philologer. 1882 Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1.83 The word 
‘ American’, as applied to language, means, in the mouth of 
a comparative philologer, the native languages of the 


American Continent. 
a [f. L. phelologia 


[f. PHELOLOGY +-ER: 


Philologian 
PHILOLOGY + -AN,} = PHILOLOGIST 2. 

1830 Pusey sé. Eng. x.349 Philologians we have perhaps 
not 2 few, and not unlearned. 1844 J. Catans Let. in Lye 
viii. (1895) 165 The brothers Grimm, the philologians. 1869 
Farrar Fant, Speech ii. (1873) 42 The researches of the 
philologian into dead and existing tongues. : 

Philologic (filolpdzik), 2, [ad. mod.L. pAi/o- 
logte-us, {, philologia: sec -Ic. Cf. F. phtlologigue 
(1668 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1669 GALE Crt, Gentiles . Introd. 2 Their choisest Notions 
and Contemplations, both Philologic and Philosophic. 1776 

Buanny Zéist, AZus. [. 225 note, The common foundation 
of most modern philologie systems, etymologies. 1847 De 
Quincey Scere? Soc. Suppl. Note, Wks. VIL 303 Depesi- 
taries of all the erudition—archixologic, historic, and phi- 
lologic—by which a hidden clue could be songhr, 


Philological (filolgdzikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.J Of, pertaining to, concerned with, or de- 
voted to the study of, philology (in the wider or, 


. now usually, the restricted sense: see PHILOLOGY), 


16a: Br. Mountacu Dia/riéz 9 You are much vpon the 
hy, to bring in your Philologicall obseruations. 16s9 Br. 
Watton Conde Considered 230 Though the controversy 
[about the Hebrew eae be in itself grammatical, or 
philological, yet it had its rise from a question theological. 
1741 Warts f/urprou, Alind t. xx. § 26 Those studies which 
are wont to be called philological, such as history, language, 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, and ctiticism. 1797 Jonthly 
Mag. II. 486 The Philological Society, at Bath, for edu- 
cating and placing out the sons of poor clergymen and 
mechanics (instituted in 1792), 1832 (¢/#/e) Philologica! 
Museum [Contents of Vol. f] On the names of the Days of 
the Week. Onthe number of Dramas ascribed to Sophocles, 
On the early Tonic Philosophers, 1842 Proc. Phzlol. Soc. 1. 
7 The author considered the adoption of an improved 
system of orthography by the Editors of the Philological 
Journal (Camb. 1832) an example worthy of imitation on 
the part of the Philological Society. 185: D. Witson Pred. 
alnn. (1863) IT. 1. i, 185 Philological relations traceable 
between Cymri and Gael. : . 

Hence Philologically adv., in accordance with 
or in relation to philology. 

3622 Pracnam Compl. Gev?. (1661) 263 See learned Hieron. 
Mercurialis in his books De Arte Gywimasticas where this 
matter is fully handled, both Physically. .and Philologiecally. 
1794 Matutas Purs. Lit. (1798) 332 There is no passage.. 
which will not at last admit of such an illustration or 
explanation, I mean philologically or critically, as may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men, 1884 H. D. Taater 
in Maen, Mae. Oct. 442/1, Lhave never yet met a man.. 
who was philologically qualified for a seat on the bench, 


Philologist (flglédzist). [f, PuitoLocy (?or 
Gr, gtAdaAoy-os) + -Ist.] A person versed in or 
devoted to philology. 

1. One devoted to learning or literature; a lover 
of letters or scholarship; a learned or literary 
man; a scholar, esf. a elassieal scholar, Now 


less usual (ef, PHILOLOGY 1), 

1648 E. Spaake in Shute's Sarak § Hagar Pref. bj, For 
his Method, let no nice Philologist distaste it, as too Calvin- 
istical, ax682 Sia T. Baowne Tracis, Plants Script. § 25 
Why the Rods and Staffs of the Princes were chosen for 
this decision Philologists will consider. 1799 Mrs, J. West 
Tale of Times U1. 388 Philologists dispute the revealed 
will of God. cra Sracpine ffaly § Jt, [sh 1. 125 This 
labour..is least irksome to the professed philologist, who, in 
the purity of the style and the bold structure of the versifi- 
cation, can forget the weary barrenness of the matter. 

2. A person versed in the seience of language ; 
astudent of language; a linguistic scholar. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, IN. Diss. Drama 12 He 
pass‘d for an Excelling Philologist, especially as to the 
Greek Roots. 1770 Baarttt Fourn. fr. London 1. 160 Old 
Facciolatj the philologist. 1865 ‘I'vtorn Zarly Hist, Sian, 


PHILOMATH. 


ii, 1g We know so little about the origin of language, 
that even the greatest philologists are forced..to avoid the 


' subject altogether. 1865 Max Mutter Chifs (1880) I. i, 21 


The Comparative Philologist ignores altogether the division 
of languages according to their locality. 

Philologize (filplédgaiz), v. rare, [f. Gr. 
Prrdadoy-os + -IZE.] ttv. To play the philologist ; 
to deal in philology (i.e. cither literary scholat- 
ship, or linguistic science). Also /ras. to bring 
into some condition by philologizing, 

1664 Evetyn Sylva un. vi, It is not here that J design to 
enlarge, as those who have philologiz'd on this occasion de 
Syeophantis, and other curious Criticismes, 1868 Contezp, 
Rev. VILL. 165 It cannot be criticized or philclogized into 
nothingness, like written record. 1877 F. Watt On -ableand 
reliable 25, Lhave spoken of the unscientific phitologizing 
which has recently become so rife. 

Also 


Philologue (firldlyg). rare. 7 -log, 
-loge. [a. F. phi/ologue (Rabelais 16th c.), ad. L. 
PAtlolog-us man of letters, a. Gr. pidddoy-os: see 
PaILoLocy.] = Patrotocist. Also attrib, or 


adj. (quot. 1611) = PHILOLOGICAL, 

1594 R. Asutey tr, Loys le Roy x10b, Philologves or 
serchers of antiquitie, and proprictie of tongues, 1611 Cuae- 
MAN /’aneg. Verses to Coryat's Crudities, To the Philologe 
Reader. 1646 Gitreseie J/a/é Audis Aiij, Great philologs 
will tell him that aa/edico is taken in a good sense as well 
as ina bad. 1653 Urqunaat Rade/ais Prol. (Rtldg.) 17 
Homer,..the paragon of all philologues. 1851 Caarytr 
Sterling 1. iv. (1872) 29 One cannot, .conceive of Sterling as 
a steady dictionary philologue. 186a R. G, Latnam Eleni. 
Comp, Phitol. uw. i. 704 The effect of some philological force 
which it is the business of philologues to elucidate. 

Philology (filplédzi). [In Chaucer, ad. L, 
philologia; in 17th. prob. a. F. philologie, ad. L. 
philologia, a. Gr. pidrodoyia, abstr. sb. from gidd- 
Aoyos fond of speech, talkative; fond of discussion 
or argument ; studious of words ; fond of learning 
and literature, literary; f. giAo- PHILO- + Adyos 
word, specch, ete.] 

1. Love of learning and literaiure; the sindy of 
literature, in a wide sense, including grammar, 
literary criticism and interpretation, the relation of 
literature and written records to history, ete. ; 
literary or classical scholarship; polite learning. 
Now rare in general sense. 

le 1386 Cravcer Aferch. 7. 490 Hoold thou thy pees thou 

oeté Marcian That writest 1s that ilke weddyng marie Of 

ire Philologie and hym, Mercurie. (Martianus Capella, 
sth cent. wrote ' De nuptiis Philologia et Mereurii".)] 

1614 SeLpen 7ytles Hou. Ded. Aij, This of Mine dealing 
with Verve chiefly, in matter of Storie and Philologie. 1637 
Hevun Antid. Lincoln, nu. 108 Your Grammer tearaing 
being showne, we must next take 4 turne in your Divine 
and Theologicall Philology. a1661 Futter Worthies 1. 
(1662) 26 Philology properly is Verse and Polite Learning, 
melior literatura... But we take it in the larger notion, as 
inclusive of all human liberal Studies. 1669 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles t1. x. 50 Philologie, according to its original, and 

rimitive import..implies an_universal love, or respect to 
foe Literature. 1776 G. Camrprce Philos Rhez. 11. 
125 All the branches of philology, such as history, civil, 
ecelesiastic,and literary: grammar, languages, jurisprudence, 
and criticism. 1818 Hatram Jfid. Ages 1x. ii, Philotogy, or 
the principles of good taste, degenerated throngh the preva- 
lence of school-logic. 1892 A thenaun 25 June 816/1 The 
fact that philology is not a mere matter of grammar, but is 
in the largest sense a master-science, whose duty is to 

resent tous the whole of ancient life, and to give archeology 
its just place by the side of literature. 

+ 2. Rendering Gr. gtAoAoyia love of talk, speech, 
or argument (as opposed to qiAdogodia love of 
wisdom, philosophy). Oés. * 

1623 Cockrram, Phylologie, love of much babling. 1654 
Wutock Zootomia 195 Whereas hee [Seneca] complaineth 
Philosophy was turned into Philology; may not we too 
sadly complain, most of our Christianity is become Dis- 
coursive noise? 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Afor, (1702) 
387 By which Means Philosopby is now turn‘d to Philology. 

3, spec. (in mod. use) The sludy of the structure 
and development of language; the science of lan- 
guage; linguistics. (Really one branch of sense 1.) 

Comparative Philology: see COMPARATIVE 1b, 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111, 102 Harduin has there 
several erudite Rematks upon Philology: especially upon 
the Pronunciation and Dialects of the Greek Tongue. 1748 
Harttey Observ. Man 1, ili, 353, Philology, or the Know. 
ledge of Words, and their Significations, 1838 Winnie 
(ite) Manual of Comparative Philology. 1843 H. H. 
Witson in Pree. Phrlol. Soc. 1. 22 The publication of the 

rammar of the late Sir Charles Wilkins constitutes an 
important era in tbe annals of Sanskrit philology. 85a 
Bracke Stud. Lang. 7 Philology unfolds the genesis of 
those laws of eck which Grammar contemplates as a 
finished result. ‘s 

Philomath (fi:lémep). Now rave. [ad. Gr. 
grAopabys fond of learning, f. ¢iAo- PHILO- + pad-, 
root of pav@dveay to learn: cf. MATHEMATIC. ] 
A lover of learning; asludent, esp. of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and the like; formerly popu- 


larly applied to an astrologer or prognosticator. 

a 1643 W. Caatwaicnt Loves Convert 1. ii, T hate a 
scholar:..I'm only.a Philomath, sweet Lady. 1695 Concreve 
Love for L. 1 ¥, An Entertainment for all the Philomaths, 
and Students in Physick and Astrology, io and about Loadon. 
x7gx Cuesterr. Le¢é, (1774) INL. cexil. 132 Ask my friend, 
L'Abbé Sallier, to recommend to you some meagre pbilo- 
math to tench you a little geometry and astronomy. 1755 
Connoisseur No. 99 2 x Complete Ephemerides &c. drawn 
up hy Partridge ..and the rest of the sagrcious body of 
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Philomaths and Astrologers. 1873 Doras Lady oflast Cent. 
vii, 192 The aged philomath might have been the original 
of the legendary mathematician. ; 

So Philomasthic [= l. ph/omathique}, Philo- 
ma‘thical ad/s., devoted to learning; of, pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of ‘philomaths’ (in quot. 
1828, ‘mathematical’); also, astrological; Philo- 
mathy (filemapi) [Gr. @rAopdbaa, -padia], love 
of or devotion to leaming. (All now rare.) 

1797 Monthdy Mag. WL 462 Girod Chantrans read lately 
to ee *Philomathic Society of Paris, an observation which 
he had made on the conferva dullosa, 1839 Lapy Lytton 
Cheveley (ed. 2) 1. x. 221 His work .. was meant to be 
statistical, philological, ..philomathic, and ie 1709 
Sreete Tatler No. 11 P 5 Partridge..is dead and gone, who 
--*Philomathical as he was, could not read his own Destiny. 
1828 T. C, Caoker Fairy Leg, S. freland 11. 86 Too much 
whiskey .. might occasionally prevent his walking the 
chalked line with perfect philomathical accuracy. 1623 
Cockeram, *PAylomathie, thelone oflearning. 1901 Darly 
Chron, 17 Sept. 5/6 With a pure view to philomathy; 
T should fen like some veracious ‘average’ husband to 
inform your readers what he does..to alleviate the insuffer- 
able monotony. .of the ‘average * domesticated wife. 

Philomel (frlomel), Philomela (filom/14). 
poet. Forms: 5-6 phylomene, 6 Philumene ; 6 
Philomele, 7— Philomel ; 6-Philomela. [a. I’. 
philoméle, ad. L. philoméla, a. Gr. prropnra the 
nightingale, supposed to be f. ptAo- PHiLo- + pédos 
song, with vowel lengthened; but cf. pAdunros 
fond of apples. The carly form in -ene appears 
to have been due to some error.]_ A poetic name 
for the nightingale. (In later use always as proper 
name, with capital P, usually with reference to the 
ancient myth of Philomela metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. Hence properly feminine, and involv- 
ing the error of attributing song to the hen bird.) 

(e1385 Cuaccer Z. G. HY. 2274 That Philomene his wyfes 
suster myghte On Proigne hys wyfe but ones hane a syght. 
1390 Gower Conf 1}. 326 The ferst into a nyhtingale Was 
schape, and that was Philomene.] 1423 Jas. | Atngis Q. 
ex, Ynlike the cukkow to the phylomene. 1576 Gasco1cxE 
Philomene 129 To vnderstande the notes of Phylomene (For 
so she hight, whom thou calst Nightingale). 1579 Srexser 
Sheph. Cai. Nov. 141 And Philomele her song with teares 
doth steepe. 1391 — Dash. 475 But_I will wake and 
sorrow all the night With Philumene, my fortune to deplore. 
1599 Pass. Pilgr. xv, While Philonicla sits and sings. 
1634 Mitton /é Pens. 56. @1639 Worton Descr. Spring 
12 The Groves already did rejoyce In Philomels triumphing 
voyce. ¢1790 CowPnr Catharina vi, By Philomel’s annual 
note To measure the life that she leads. 2798 CoLeripce 
Nightingale 39 O'er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. _ 

ence ‘{ Philome‘lian a. poet. Ods., pertaining 
to the nightingale. 

16ar Quartes Aryalus § P. (1708) 101 The winged 
choristers of night .. sweetly warbling out Their philo. 
melian air. 

Philomot, obs. erroneous form of F1Lemor. 

Philomuse, Philomyatic, etc. : see PHILo-. 

Philonian (feiloeniin),@. [ad. L. Philonian- 
us, {. Philo, -dn-ent, ad. Gr. bikwy, a man’s name: 
see -AN.} Of or pertaining to the Jewish philo- 
sopher Philo, who flourished at Alexandria about 
the beginning of the Christian era, So Philonic 
(failpnik) @., in same sense; Philonism (fdi‘lon- 
iz’m), the system of Philo; Phi-lonist, a follower 
of Philo; Phi-lonize v. zn¢r., to imitate Philo. 

1894 Sufernat. Relig. 11. 11.1. 288 The *Philonian Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 18942 E. P. Barrow Regué Evang. 51 
Hebraic, Philonian or Gnostic teaching. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. §& Soc, Aims, Quot, § Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III, 214 
Reverence .. claimed for it [the Bible] by the prestige of 
*philonic inspiration. x900 R. T. Drummonp AZost. 
Teaching vi. 224 The Philonic resolution of Old Testament 
personages, events and rites into philosophic abstractions, 
1883 Athenzum 23 June 793/34 The Egyptian city where 
Platonism and *Philonism had imbued Christianity with a 
peculiar character. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians. iv. (1876) 
tor The discriminative view of heathen philosophy which 
the *Philonists had opened. 1610 Heatev St, Ang. Citte of 
God xvi. xx. Vives’ note, It was a proverbe, Philo either 
Platonired or Plato*Philonized. 2812 J. Apams #’&s, (1856) 
X. 38 The opinions..appear tome to resemble the plato- 
nizing Philon, or the philonizing Plato, more than the 
genuine system of Judaism. 1882-3 Scha/’s as Relig. 
Knowl, W11. 1832 Either Philo platonizes, or Plato philo- 


nizes, says Snidas. 

+Philo‘pater. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. gudo- 
narwp loving one’s father, or giAdnargs loving 
one’s fatherland.] A lover of one’s father, or 
ety) of one’s country. 

1641 R. Haaris Aduer's Funeradl 21 Wise, Learned, Pious, 
Philosopher, Philopater, and the like, 1643 Payxne Soz. 
Power Pari. Ded. Aij, Eternally Renowned Senators, and 
most cordiall Philo-paters to Your bleeding, dying dearest 
Country. /éfd. 1 Pref. (ed. 2) Aijb, The cordiallest En- 
devours, of a reall unmercenary Philo-pater. 

Philoplutary to -pornist: see PxiLo-. 

Philoprogene‘ity. rare—'.  [irreg. f. PurLo- 
+ L. progeniés Procexy, with ending of homo- 
geneity.) Love of progeny or offspring: cf. next. 

1888 Scrence 14 Sept. 124/1 Sexual differentiation, including 
philoprogeneity, hybridity, etc. 

Philoprogenitive(fi:lo,;predgenitiv),c. [irreg. 
{. PuiLo- + L. progenit-, ppl. stem of progignere to 
beget + -IVE.] 

1, Inclined to production of offspring ; prolific. 


| 


. philosophari: see PHILOSOPUATE. 
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1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus WU. u. lvii. 41 To assimi- 
late him to the philoprogenitive Gods of the heathen, 1884 
Public Opinion 11 ae 33/1 Its [‘native’ oyster's] place 
will be taken by the less p Hop ppecnnt ye but not less deli- 
cate bivalve of Baltimore or of Portngal. 

2. Phrenol, Loving one’s offspring ; of or per- 
taining to love of offspring. 

1876 H. Spencer Prine, Sociol. ut. xi. (1879) 767 Among 
brutes the philoprogenitive instinct is occasionally suppressed 
by the desire to kill, and even to devour, their young ones. 
1894 D.C. Murray Slahing of Novelist 183 The pellet. .hit 
him..on the philoprogenitive bump, and he swore andibly. 

Phi:loproge'nitiveness. Phreno/. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS: sce qnot. 1815.] Love of offspring ; 
the instinct or faculty of love for one’s children, 
or for children (and animals) in general. Its 
organ is located by phrenologists just above the 
middle of the cerebellum. 

w15 J. G. Srurzueim Physiogn. Syst. Pref. 10, F am 
aware that the name, .onght to indicate love of producing 
offspring. As however progeny means offspring; philo- 
progeny, love of offspring, and Philoprogenitiveness, the 
faculty of producing love of offspring, 1 have adopted that 
term. 2826 £din, Kev, XLV. 269 Why therefore should 
we not have a separate principle of Philoprogenitiveness ¢ 
1856 OutmsieD Slave States 425 The nurse was a kind- 
looking old negro woman, with, no doubt, philoprogenitive- 
ness well developed. F 

Philorchidaceous,-ornithic, clc.: see utLo-. 

Philosoph, -ophe (fi'losef, -zg'f). Ods. or only 
as Fr, Forms: 1 philosoph; 4 filosofe, -zofe, 
-sophe; 8-gphilosoph(e. [Iu OF. ad. L. philo- 
Soph-us, a. Gr. gidcood-os lover of wisdom, philo- 
sopher, f. @fAos loving + vopés wise, a sage; in 
ME. a, OF. filosofe, philosophe ad. L.] = Puito- 
SOPHER I; now often = PuILOSOPHIST 2. 

¢893 K, /Ecrrep Oros. m1. vii. § 2 parm stro[n]gan cyninge 
& pas gelaredestan philosophe. 1340 Ayend. 77 Alle the 
wyse clerkes, and pe greute filosofes. //d. 126 Filozofes. 
ibid. 164. 1721 Ramsay Conécut 404 Two Busbian philosophs 
pot in their claims. 1827 Praep /’ecens (1865) TT. 214, } 
danced with a female philosophe, Who was not quite a bore. 
1868 W. WattMan Poems 87 See..superior judges, philo- 
sophs, Presidents, emerge, dressed in working dresses. 

Hence Philoso‘phedom, the domain or realm 


of philosophs. 

1833 Caatyte Wise., Diderot (1857) WI. 216 They enter- 
tain their special ambassador in Philosophedom, their lion’s- 
provider to furnish spiritual Philosophe-provender. 

+Philo-sophable, «. Os. rare. [a, OF. 
philosophable, ad. med.L. type *philosophatilis, £. 
Able to philo- 
sophize. 

c1goo tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 96 Panne comes to 
him a strengh shewable, or Philesophable [/a Fr. transi. 
force demostrable ou philosophable], pat byholdys shappys 
vndirstandable. . 

Philosophaster (filpsofeestaz). [a. L. piilo- 
Sophaster, in lt. filo-, philosofastro, {. 1. philo- 
Soph-us: see -ASTER.] A shallow or pseudo-philo- 
sopher; a smatterer or pretender in philosophy. 

1611 Frorto, Péstlosofastre, a smatterer in Philosophy, a 
foolish, pedanticall Philosophaster. 1650 H. More Odserv. 
in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 72 Superficiall Philosophasters. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) UH. 95 A Philo- 
sophaster, or Qnack-Doctor. 1894 UxLEY Evolution + 
Ethics 26 The philosophy of philosophasters and ,. the 
moralizing of sentimentalists, : 

Hence Philosopha'stering ///.c., acting the 
philosopher, philosophizing pretentiously ; Philo- 
sopha‘stry, shallow or pseudo-philosophy. 

1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 355 His philosophastering or martial 
strains are at best neutral. 1904 SaCteanny in Daily 
Chron. 22 Sept. 3/3 You cannot bridge the gulf that a God 
has set by any philosophastering theory. 1850 Fraser's Jag. 
XLE. 104 A little of the old leaven, pedantry and philoso- 
phastry. 1899 M. M.Sseciin Dudlin italy 41 Victories 
over the philosophast[ry of the Encyclopadia. 

+ Philo-sophate, v. Ods. Also 7 -phat. 
[f. L. phelosoprat-, ppl. stem of philosophari to do 
the philosopher, philosophize, f. pAz/osoph-us: see 
Puitosopy. Perh. immed. f. F. philosopher in 
Montaigne: see -ATE3 6.) 

1. ¢x¢r. To reason as a philosopher; to philo- 
sophize. 

1603 Frorio A/ontaigue u. iii. G69) 193 If as some say, to 
philosophate be to doubt. 1649 H. Lawaence Some Con- 
siderations 15 These..pethaps could Philosophate as myste+ 
riously as their neighbours, 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy V11. 
xxxvili, So T sat me down upon a bench by tbe door, philo- 
ne upon my condition. 

. ¢vans. ‘To philosophize upon (a thing). 

1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 34 These Sectaries 
-.even so Philosophating the Gospel, as they made it [etc.). 

Hence +Philo‘sophating vé/. sé. and ff/. a. 
Also ‘t Philosopha‘tion, philosophizing. 

1644 G. Pratres in Hartlié's Legacy (1655) 204 There need 
no other_or further philosophation concerning the same. 
1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 3 A carnall and 
vaine Philosophating about spiritual! things. 1681 Gran. 
vit, Sadducismis 1. (1726) 78 Our Philosophations touching 
an Incorporeal Being. s802 in Spirtt Pud. Fruls. V1. 244 
es may be associated with [the ideas] of fame an 

onour in our philosophating age | 

Philosopheme (filg'sdfim). [ad. late L. 
phtlosophéma (Boethius), a. Gr. peroodgnpa a de- 
monstrative syllogism, philosophical doctrine or 
principle, f. ptAocopety to love or pursue know- 
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ledge, philosophize, f. qrAdaop-os : See HILOSOPH., J 
A philosophic conclnsion or demonstration; a 
philosophical statement, theorem, or axiom. 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles YH. st An evasion, which not 
only Reason and Scripture but even Pagan Philosophemes 
contradict. 1941 Watts Japrov, Alind 1. ix. § 2 Perhaps 
you may derive some useful philosophemes or theorems, 
for your own entertainment. 2804 W Tayior in Crit. Rew. 
Ser. ut. TEL. 540 Only sagas and philosophemas, which .. 
contain no pure history. 1818 J. Brows /’syche 115 Without 
our running to extremes, Or deeming flights philosophemes. 
1862 V. Hate Jéindu Philos. Syst. (1897) 152 This passage 
bears upon more than one Hindu philosopheme. 

Philosopher (filp'séfa1). Yorms; a. 4 philo- 
sofre, -zofre, filosofre, -sophre, (philisophre), 
4-5 philosophre, (5 phili-, philesofre, 6 phylo- 
sophre)., 8. 4 filosopher, philosipher, phylo- 
zopher, 4- philosopher, (4 fylesofer, 5 philo- 
soffer, -sofer, -sofyr, -sophir, -sophyr, -saphir, 
phylosofer, -sophyr; phili-, fili-, fylysofer; 
philsophir, fylzofyr, 5-6 philosophier, 5-7 
phylosophor, 6 -phar, philosephur’. yy. 4 
phylosy-, philysophere, 5 philosophere, phile- 
sofere, fillosophere, filis(o'_phere. 6. § filo-, 
5~6 phylosophour. [In igth c. pAiJosophre, filo-, 
-sofre, an Anglo-I'r, or OF, var. of PAilosephe 
Puitrosorn (cf. degiste, cegistre, etc.s, the ending 
heing subseq. identified in Eng. with that of agent- 
nouns in -ER; sometimes with those in -ovr, 
-on. The original stress was philoso:fre, which 
prevailed to the close of the ME. period, in which 
however there are also instances of the later 
stressing ; Philosophorwr is certain in Dunbar 
€1500, and philosopher appears to have prevailed 
from the 16th c.J 

1. A lover of wisdom; one who devotes himself 
to the search of fundamental truth; one versed in 
philosophy or engaged in its study; formerly in 
a wide sense, including men learned in physical 
science (physicists, scientists, naturalists), as well 
as those versed in the metaphysical and moral 
sciences, but now chiefly confined tothe latter. Also 
with defining word, as wora/ philosopher, political 
Philosophers natural philosopher (= physicist). 

1325 Chron. Eng. 5 This philosofres us doth towyte, Ase 
we findeth ywryte. 1340 Hamrote 2’7, Conse. tgo1 Bot be 
payn of dede le al sal fele A philosopher pus discrived 
wele.  /0i4 7367 Als a gret philosiphir pat hyght Rabby 
Moyes telles ryght, 1340-70 der. §& Dind. 1070 In fablus 
of philozofrus olde. 2375 Se. Leg. Saints v. (Johannes) 
ee A phylosyphere of gret renowne pat cratone hecht. 1382 
Wyeuw Acts xvii.18 Forsothe summe Epicurcis, and Stoycis, 
and philosofris [1388 filosofris] disputiden..with him. 1393 
Laxct. P. Pl. C. xxist. 38 Filosofres for-soken welthe, for 
pei walde be neody. ¢1q00 Destr. Troy 1484 Of his sonnes 
..the fourth was a philosoffer, a fyne man of lore, ¢ 1420 
LyoG. Assembly of Gods 272 And that 1 recorde of all phi- 
Josophres That lytyll store of coyne kepe in her cofres. 
1440 Sir Degrev. 1450 There was purtred in ston The 
fylesoferuseverychon. ¢1440 Gest Kom. xl. 159(Harl. MS.) 
Amonge the wiche was master Virgile, pe philesoferc. 
7449 Pecocn Refr. t. tii, 1q Hethen philsophiri, bi her 
studie in natural witt fonnden..alle hem to be doon. 14.. 
Nom, in WrWiilcker 680/32 Hie philosafus, a fylysofer. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 The saynges or dictis 
of the Philosophers. 1483 Cath, al ng?,130/2 A Filosophur, 
Philosophus, 1500-20 DuxBar Poents Iii, 5 Divinouris, 
rethoris, and philosophouris, Astrologis, artistis, and ora- 
touris. 1§38 Starkey Aneland 1. i. 4 The old and antique 
phylosopharys. .applyd themselfys to the secrete studys and 
serchyng of nature, 140-1 Exvot mage Gow. (1549) 136 
Numa Pompilius.., beyng_an excellent philosophier,. .was 
chosen to be kyng. 1896 Suaks, AZerch, 17,1. ii, 53, 1 feare 
hee will prone the weeping Phylosopber [FLeraclitus] when he 
growesold, 1664 Power Lap. Philos. Pref. 18 Withont some 
such Mechanical Assistance, our best Philosophers will but 
prove empty Conjectnralists, 1728 Pemperton Newfou's 
Philos, 2, V drew up the following papers, tu give a general 
notion of our great philosopher's [Newton's] notions. 1734 
Popr Ess. Man w. 390 Thon wert my Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend. 1776 Apam Sait JV, NV. 1. 4. (1869) 1. 11 Phi 
losophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not to do 
anything, hut to observe everything. 1809 CocertpGe Friend 
(1866) 290 Pythagoras..is said to have first named himself 
philosopher or lover of wisdom. 1827 Wuatety Logic wv. iii. 
$2 The Philosopher's [business is] to combine and select 
known facts or principles, suitably for gaining from them 
conclusions nyilich though implied in the Premises, were 
before unperceived. 18a Geo. Ector Jfiddlem. Ixvii, A 
philosopher fallen to betting is hardly distinguishable from 
a Philistine under the same circumstances. i 

+b. The Philosopher, spec. applied to Aristotle. 
[1340 Ayend, 120 Huerof be filosofe zayp pet yefbe is 


yeuynge wypoute ayen-yefbe.] ¢ 1385 Cuaccer L.G. IY. 
i Sr we is the sentens of the philysophre, A kyng to 
kepe 1449 Pecock Aer. ut. v, For 


ise lygis in iustise. c . 0 
the philsophir feelid bettir than so, seiyng that richessis 
ben instrumentis of vertn. 12672 Witkins Nat. Relig. 41 It 
is laid down by the philosopher as the proper way of reason- 
ing from authority, that what seems trne to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat prooable. 
[a1850 Rossetti Dante § Circ. s. (1874) 108 This the Phi- 


| losopher says in the Second of the Metaphysics.) 


+2. An adept in occult science, as an alchemist, 


magician, diviner of dreams, weather-prophet, etc. 
In ME. often not separable from sense 1, the notions being 
popularly identified. ‘ 
1377 Lanct. ?. Pé B. xv. 351 With clerkes also Han no 
belieue to pe lifte, ne to be lore of philosofres, ¢ 1386 
Cutaucer Prod. 299 But al be that he was a — 
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Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. — Frankd. T. 833 
Allas that [ bihighte Of pured gold a thousand poun 
of wighte Vn to this Phildsophre (w%». -ofre}, 1470-85 
Matory Arthur v. iv. 165 The kynge..was sore abasshed 
of this dreme And sente anone for a wyse philosopher com- 
maundynge to telle hym the syguyfycacion of his dreme. 
[1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1. it 327 Many great families [in 
Rome] kept a philosopher.) 

3. One who regulates his life by the light of 
philosophy and reason; one who speaks or behaves 
philosophically. 

1599 Suaks. Auch Ado v.i. 35 For there was neuer yet 
Philosopher That could endure the tooth-ake cae 
1700 Farqunar Constant Couple u. iii, Ul beat him with 
thetemperofaphilosopher. 1855 Tennyson J/and 3. 1v. ix, 
Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways. 
1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem ix. 165 Most men are not philo- 
sophers. Jfod, He was too great a philosopher to be 
disturbed by this incident, unexpected though it was, 

+4. Phrases. Egg (or eye) of philosophers = 
PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE; see also philosophers’ egg 
in5b. Oil of philosophers = brick otf (Brick sé] 3), 

1400 tr, Secreta Secret. Gow. Lordsh. 87 Of be stoon, pe 
Eye of Philosophers. /é/d. 88 Pe Eyrn, pat ys to say be 
Eye of Philosophers. 1547 Booror Brev. iHealth 20 To 
anoynt the stomake with the oyle of Philosophers, named 
in latin Oleum philosophorum, 1651 Faexcn Disttll. iii. 81 
Oil made out of Tile-stones called the Oile of Philosophers. 
1706 Puicuirs, O1f of Philosophers, a Chymical Preparation 
of pieces of Brick heated red hot, soak'd in Oil of Olives, 
and afterwards distill’d in a Retort. 

5. attrib. and Comé., chiefly appositive, as Ah #/o- 
Sopher-courtier, -hing, -poel, -politician; aiso philo- 
sopher-like adj. and adv. 

1471 Rirtey Comp, Alch. ut. vi. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 140 Than Phylosopher-lyke usyd yshyt. 1579-80 
Nortn Plutarch (1676) 44 To speake acogancike: Was to 
he Philosopher-like. 1664 H. More Jfyst. Zniz., Afod. wv. 
vi. 508 The Gentleman Atheist or Philosopher Infidel. 1885 
Pater Varius ui. xv, Under the full sanction of the philo- 
sopher-pontiff. 

b. Combinations with philosophers’, -’s: + philo- 
sophers’ egg, a medicine used to cure the plague, 
compounded of yolk of egg and saffron; + philo- 
sophers’ game (L. /udus philosophorum, Arithmo- 
machia, kythmomachia), an intricale game, played 
with men of three different forms, round, trian- 
gular, and square, each marked wlth a number, 
on a board resembling two chess-boards united; 
called also philosophers’ table; + philosophers’ 
tower, a chemical furnace in the form of a 
tower; + philosophers’ tree = 7rce of Diana: 
see DIsna 2, ARBOR 23; philosophers’ vinegar 
(L. acetum philosophorum), the supposed universal 
solvent ; + philosophers’ wheel (IVkeel of Phi- 
Josophy, of Elements, etc.): see WHEEL; + philo- 
sophers’ wool (L. fana philosophica), oxide of 
zinc, deposited as a fine flocculent powder, durin 
the combustion of the metal; + philosophers 
work = PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE, 

e1goo IFS. Sloane 1592, If. 151 b {154 b), A proved medicine 
againste the pestilence called A “philosophres Egge. Take 
Firste an eggeand breake a hole in one ende. .and do out the 
white ..take hole safron and fille the shelle therewith by the 
yolcke [etc.], [Cf 1653 C’ress or Kent Chotce Manual 
(ed, 2) 139.] [e1407 LypcGatEe Reson § Sens. 2414 The play 
he kan of Ryghtmathye (@zargin Rihtmachia est ludus philo- 
sophorum et consistit in arsmetrica et rer aes nu- 
merorum).] 1563 Fuike (¢it/e) The Most Ancient and 
learned Playc called the *Philosophers Game invented for 
the honest recreation of Students. 1621 Burton zat, 
Aled. uu. i tv. (1676) 172/2 The ordinary recreations which 
we have io Winter..are Cards, ‘Tahles and Dice, Shovel- 
Loord, Chess-play, the Philosophers game. 1787 Twiss 
Chess 65 The board of this Philosopher’s game, is eight 
Squares in breadth, and sixteen in height. There are 
twenty-four men on aside, represented as flat pieces of wood, 


cut in the form of circles, triangles, and squares, Theking | 


is a square on which is a triangle and a circle. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witeher. xi, x. (1886) 159 A childish and ridiculous 
toie, and like unto childrens plate at Primus secundus, or 
the game called The *philosophers table. 1688 KR. Hotme 
Armoury wn xx. (Roxh.) 228 The * Philosophers Tower, ..a 
kind of “ower furnace, wherewith a man may distill both 
water and oyle with one only fire, 1704 J. Harais Ler. 
Techn. 1, *Philosophers Tree, sce Diana's Tree. 1729-41 
Cnamuers Cycl, Philosophers Tree, a chymical preparation, 
called also arbor dianz, diana's tree. ¢ ane . WyLpe in 
Cire, Se. 1. 191/2 A flocky-white powder, which has been 
called ‘*philosophers' wool", 1610 B. Jonson Adch. u. ili, 
Své. .. Ha’ you set the oile of Luna in kemia? /“ac, Yes, 
sir, Své. And the “philosophers vinegar? Fac. 1. /d¢d.1. i, 
Paines Would twise haue won me the *philosophers worke, 

Tlence (vonce-wa's.) Philo'sophercraft (-kraft), 
afler priestcraft ; Philo’sopherling, a young or 
embryo philosopher, a smatterer in philosophy. 

1865 De Morcan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 There 
is philosophercraft as well as priestcraft, both en one 
source, both of one spirit, 1833 Lytton Zug. § £ugl. iv. 
x, He 1s Snap, the academical philosopherling. /ézd., Nine 
times out of ten our philosopherling is the son of a merchant. 

Philosopheress({ilg'sdferes),-phress(-frés). 
[f. prec. + -Ess!.] A female philosopher; also, 
the wife of a philosopher; = P’HILOSOPHESS. 


1631 Carman Carsar & Pompey v.i, She'sa Philosophresse, _ 


Augure, and can turne Ill to good as well as you. 1797 D. 
Simpson Plea Relig, (1808) 27 The philosopher dies, and 
leaves the philosopheress his wile to the protection ofa friend. 
1851 Rosertson in Lise & Lets. (1882) 11.31 Thou meditatest, 
mighty philosopheress ! on nitrogen and carbon, 
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Philosophership (filp'sdfesfip). _[f. as prec. 
+ -sHip.] The office or function of a philosopher; 
also, the personality of a philosopher. 

1849 CHaLoner Evasin. on Folly Divh, His too muche 
philosophership made hym odious and hatefull to the people. 
1874 Huxzey in Daily News 3 Aug. 2 He held the duties of 
his manhood and the duties of his citizenship to he vastly 
superior to those of his philosophership. 

Philosophers’ stone. ([tr. med.L. /afzs phi- 
losophorum, the stone of the philosophers (see 
PRILOSOPHER 2), also /agis philosophicus, -icalis; 
in F. pierre philosophale, Ger. der Stein der Wetsen. 
See Note below.] 

1. A reputed solid substance or preparation 
supposed by the alchemists to possess the property 
of changing other metals into gold or silver, the 
discovery of which was the supreme object of 
alchemy. Being identified with the Exixi, it had 
also, according to some, the power of prolonging 
life indefinitely, and of curing all wounds and 
discases. 

1386 Craucer Can. Veour, J'rol, §& 7. 309 The Philo- 
sophres stoon, Elixer clept, we sechen faste echoon. 1590 
Nasne Pasguils Apol. Wks, (Grosart) L 219 he Philoso- 
pes stone to turne mettles into gold ae toseeke, 1611 
31nLe Sransi, Pref. 3 Men talke..ofthe Philosophers stone, 
that it turneth copper into gold. 1670 Pettus Moding Reg. 
44, Henry VI..did then grant 4 successive Patents and Com- 
missions to several Knights..and Mass-priests. .to find out 
the Philosophers stone. 1706 Pnituips, Sransmutation of 
Metals, among Alchymists, is what they call the Grand 
Operation or Secret of finding the Philosophers-Stone, which 
they give out to be so curious an Universal Seed of all 
Metals, That if any Metal be melted in a Crucible, and then 
a little of this Stone or Powder of Projection, be put into 
the melted Metal, ‘twill immediately change it into Gold or 
Silver. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1834) If. 79 How many 
profitable discoveries in chymistry have taken birth from 
that whimsical notion of finding the philosopher’s stone? 
1864 Burton Scot Ady. 1. ili. 145 He was in search of the 
philosopher's stone. 

b. éransf. and fig. 

1610 13. Jonson Adck. 1. i, 1 will haue A booke, but barely 
reckoning thy impostures Shall proue a true philosophers 
stone, to printers. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 46, 
T am half of opinion that Antichrist is the Philosopher's 
Stone in Divinity. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan Vystics (1860) 11. 
94 [Behmen] declared that the true Philosopher's Stone... 
was ‘the new life in Christ Jesus‘. 


2. An artificial gem so called. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. WV. 310/1 France is clever at 
producing..shams, and a perfect thing called the pAsloso- 
pher's-stone which... has a very beautiful and gem-like 
appearance, is imported from there. 

[Note, Lapis philosophoruen occurs in works attributed to 
Payanuind Lully (1234-1315), and in those of Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova (1240-1314). Probably it was used earlier; it 
appears in various medixval works of uncertain age or 
doubtful authenticity; e.g. inthe Claws Majoris Sapientiz 
attributed to Artefius or Artesius, whose date has been put 
by some ¢1130. In some of these also we find /afis philo- 
sophicus, t. philosophicatis. ut the earlier works (e.g. the 
mediaval Latin De fuvestigatione Perfecti Magisterii), 
passing as translated from Geber (Abu Musa Ja‘far al-Sufi}, 
usually refer to it simply as LaJis ‘the Stone', or soster 
apis ‘our stone’. Albertus Magnus (1205-82), who doubted 
the transmutation of metals, refers to it as dapis gue 
Pphilosopht laudant big ue,‘ the stone which the philosophers 
everywhere laud’, and /apis gucw honorant philosophi. \t 
is thus possible that pAi/osophorum originated later, as an 
identifying adjunct to dais, as if ‘the Stone, of which all 
the philosophers speak’, ‘the Stone of the philosophers’, 
and that the descriptive phrase grew at length into a specific 
name or title. It will be seen that the correct form is not 
Philosopher's, but Philosophers’ stone.) 


Philosophess (filp'sefes).  [a. F. pAtlosophesse 
(a 1518 in Godef.), f. pAtlosofze: see PHILOsorH 
and -ESs.] = PHILOSOPHERESS. 

1668 St. Serre Taruga’s Wiles 23, | hope none.. wil! be 
offended that my neighbour here Chibs his cloven Philoso- 
phess, 18zr W. Taytor in Alonthly Reo. XCIV. A97 
Remember me to my philosophess. 1875 M. Cortins Alid- 
night to Midn. VL. ii. 222 There were peers and peeresses; 
there were philosophers and philosophesses. 


+ Philosophiant. 06s. [a. OF. philosophiant, 
pr. pple. of philsophier to practise philosophy ; 
but perh, altered from OF, phzlosophien (L. type 


*philosophian-us) aphilosopher.] = PHILOSOPHER 1. 

€14oo tr. Scereta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 Oure flader 
Hermogenes, pat ys full fayr in Philosophie and wel faire 
Philosophiant. 

Philosophie (filosg'fik), a. (s6.) fad. post- 
cl. L. pAtlosophic-us, a. Gr. *prrocogun-ds (implied 
in progodixds adv.), f. ptAovopla PHILOSOPHY : sec 
0. Cf. F. philosophique ¢ 1500 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Of or pertaining to philosophers or philosophy : 
= PHILOSOPINICAL I. . 

1644 Mitton Areop, 24, 1 have sat among their lerned men, 
- and bin counted happy to be born in such a place of Phi- 
losophic freedom as they suppos'd England was. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 415 They went to Megara 
where Euclid who had been a Disciple of Socrates, hai 
erected a Philosophick School. «1734 Noatu Lie Ld. 
Guildford (1742) 284 This resignation to philosophic studies 
spoiled the lawyer. 1736 Burien Anal. Diss. 1. 303 In the 
pees philosophick Sense of the Word same. 1802 Mar. 
Encewortn Aforal T, (1816) 1. xiv. 120 Questions which 
he. imagined scarcely admitted of philosophic doubt. 1872 
Morey Voltaire (x886) 9 Philosophic candour and intelli- 
gence. 18979 A. J. Barrova (¢:t/e) A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. 


PEILOSOPHICAL. 


b. = PHILosopnica 1 b; scientific. Now rave. 

Philosophie stone, wool: see Pur.osorners’ stone, phi 
losophers’ wool (PuiLosoruER 5 h). 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chymt. 1. xiii. (ed. 3) 340 
Antient Chymtists have given the Epithete Philosophick to 
all preparations wherein they have used Brick. 1687 Drypen 
Wind & Pu. 113 Every saint has to himself alone The 
secret of this Philosophic stone. 1784 Cowrer Yasé m1. 229 
Philosophic Tube, That brings the planets home into the 
eye Of Observation. 1825 /uscr. on statue of Fas. Watt 
in Westm, bbey, Aw original genius, early exercised in 
philosophic research. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Se, etc. 
11. 886/1 Philosophie Wool. 

2. Of persons, ctc.: = PHmosoruicat 2. 

1711 STEELE Sfecé, No. 2 »6 He is a Clergyman, a very 
Philosophick Man, of general Learning. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem, Adin, (cd. 2) 1.15 For the discovery. .we arc indebted 
to that celebrated philosophic artist Mr. Wedgewood. 1845 
Graves Rom. Law in Encyct. Aictrop. 11.735/1 The history 
of legal systems is a subject of great intcrest to philosophic 
minds, 1890 E. R. Lankester Adv. Se. 286 Speculations 
which have a historical value for the philosophic biologist. 

3. = PHILOSOPHICAL 3. 

@1700 Drypen (J.), Among mankind so few there are, 
Who will conform to philosophick fare. 1700 W. Kixc 
Transactionecr 34, 1 call him the Philosophick Sancho, 
and he me Don. 178: Cowrer Refirenuren? 429 What early 
philosophic hours he keeps. _ 

B. sé. (in pf.) Studies, works, or arguments 
pertaining to philosophy. 

«1734 Noatn Life Str D. North (1744) 200 So much Latin 
as to make him take pleasure in the fe classics, especially 
in Tully's philosophics. 1867 ‘Ou1ioa’ /datia xiv. 190 A 
woman had enthralled him, and his philosophics were dead. 


Philosophical (filospfikal), 2. (s4.) [fas 
prec. (perh. immediately from F. philosophigue) + 
-AL: see -ICAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a philosopher or philo- 
sophy; of the nature of, consonant with, or pro- 
cceding from philosophy or learning; in earlier 
usage including ‘scientific’, but now restricted in 
the same way as PHILOSOPIIER and PHILOSOPHY, q.v. 

1g00-20 Dunpar Poems ixv, 11 The naturall science philo- 
sophicall. 1530 Patscr. 320/2 Phylosophycall. belongyng 
toa phylosopher, pAivosophal, 1538 Starkey Lugland 1. 
21 Phvian yeal resonys out of nature drawne. 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref, siij, This most subtile and frutefull, Philoso- 
phicall Conclusion. 1617 Morvson /¢in. 1. 32 In the valley 
- towards the City Met edaa 4 is a pleasant walk, of the 
sweetnes called the Phylosophicall way. 1668 Witkixs 
Real Char. 29 Enpalte of being stated and fixed according 
to a Plilecontia method. 1728 Pemperton Newton's 
Philos, 1 The manner, in which Gr Isaac Newton has pub. 
lished his philosophical discoveries, 1736 Butter Axal. 
Diss. 1. 303 A strict and philosophical Manner of Speech. 
1775 Jounson Western Zs. Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is a fish 
of which I know not the philosophical name. 1830 Cote- 
ripce 7adle-2, 30 Apr, My mind is in a state of philo- 
sophical doubt as to animal magnetism. 1880 M¢Cartuy 
Own Times VV. xvii. 537 He has treated history on a large 
scale and in the philosophical spirit. 

b. Pertaining to, or used in the study of, natural 


philosophy, or some branch of physical science ; 


physical, scientific. Now Oés. or arch. 

1471 Riptey Cows, Alch, Pref. iv. in Ashm, Theat, Chent. 
rit, (1652) 125 The second Water phylosophycall. 1594 
Prat Fewell-Ao. 1. 17 A philosophical! contrition of oiles. 
1651 tr. Glauber (title) Description of New Philosophical 
Furnaces, or a New Art of Distilling. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. 
dist. 1. 110 This we must..call pure water; but even this 
is far short of the pure, unmixed, philosophical element. 
1843 Penny Cyc, XXVIL. 136/2 note, Young Watt .. ex- 
hibiting a box of philosophical toys to the students... at 
Glasgow. od. A Philosophical Instrument-maker. 

2. Of persons, or their faculties, etc. : Skilled in 
or devoted to philosophy or learning (formerly 


including science); learned. , 

Formerly common, and still retained in the titles of 
scientific societies, institutions, journals, etc., e. g. the P/i- 
losophical Transactions (of the Royal Society), the Asmert- 
can Philosophical Soctety, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Fournal,a Literary aud Philosophicat fastitution, etc 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus v. 1857 (Campsall MS.) O moral 
Gower, pis hoke I directe To pe, and pe Philosophical 
Strode. 1553 Eoren 7reat, Mewe Ind, (Arb.) 8 The same 
to a philosophical head is apparent hy suche ryches and 
ptesentes. 1570 Drx Alath. Pref.siv h, Such as haue modest 
and earnest Philosophical mindes. 1601 Suaxs, Adé's H’ed?/ 1. 
iii. 2 They say miracles are past, and we haue our Philo- 
sophicall persons, to make moderne and familiar things 
supernatural and causelesse, 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 
un i, § 12 Some of the wisest and most, Philosophical men of 
Greece and Rome. 1798 (¢/#/e) The Philosophical Magazine. 
ai810 in Sir ¥ Stuclair's Corr, (1831) 11. 43 Like our 
American Philosophical Society, it is voluntary, and un- 
connected with the public. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, 
i, (1814) 26 A philosophical chemist would probably make 
a very unprofitable business of farming. 1838 Tuirtwa.t 
Grecee Il. xii, 137 He also attacked several doctrines of his 
philosophical contemporaries or predecessors. | 

8. Characterized by practical philosophy or 
wisdom; befitting or characteristic of a philo- 
sopher; wise; calm; temperate; frugal. — 

1638 Sie T, Heaaert 7rav. (ed. 2) 203 His patience was 
more Philosophicall than his Intellect. wy ‘ore Let. to 
Lady Af, W. Atoutagu June, What with ill- ealth and ill- 
fortune, I am grown so stupidly philosophical as to have no 
thought about me that deserves the name of warm or lively. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea it, 18 Alexander gazed 
with a grave countenance of philosophical curiosity. 

4. In special collocations: _ ; 
+Philosophical candle or lamp, a lighted jet of hydrogen 
+2. egg, a kind of alembic or retort ; tA. off = érick off(Bricx 
sé) ay +f. stone = PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE ; Tf. tree = Tree 


PHILOSOPHICALLY. 


of Diana; see Diana z, Arsor 23 tp. vinegar=philosophers’ 
vinegar: sce PurosoPuer 5 bh. 7 a . 

18zz Imison Se. & Art LI. 51 On this principle is con- 
structed the “philosophical candle, which cannot be easily 
blown ont. Fill with hydrogen gas, a bell glass, furnished 
with a pity tuhe; compress the gas, .. apply a lighted 
taper to of the h i 
fire, and exhibit a candle, which will burn till all the gas is 
exhausted. [1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Philosophic candle.] 
[s612 Corer. s.v. Ocuf, Oeuf des Philosophes, the vessell 
wherein Alchymists put the stuffe which they hope will 
yeeld the Philosophers stone.] 1660 Bove New eae Pays. 
Mech. xx.144 A great Glass-bubble, with a long neck; (such 
as Chymists..call a “Philosophical Egg), 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Fechn. b or TY. THomson Chew, (ed. 3) 11. 443 Oil, 
thus distilled, was formerly distinguished by the name of 
*philosophical oi). 1638 Maacomprs in Lismore Papers 
(1858) Ser. a. II}. 283 nery one thinks yt because I belong 
to my Lord of Corke I must hane y* *Philosophica! stone. 
1791-1823 D'Isracit Cun “Lit., Siz Follies Sc., The Quad- 
rature of the Circles the Multiplication of the Cube; the 
Perpetual Motion; the Philosophical Stone; Magic; and 
Judicial Astrology. 1706 Puitiies, *PAtlosophical Tree. 
See Diana's Tree. 1694 Satnon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 
568/2 ‘That Vinegar which Quercetan calls in his Writings, 
*Philosophical Vinegar. : : 

+B. 5d. (in £4) The subjects of sindy in a 
course of philosophy. Cf. Locicais. Ods, 

2692 Woop Ath, Ovon. 1. 10 John Colet .. spent seven 
years in Logicals and Philosophicals. we I. Davies 
Athen, Brit. UW. 328 We was educated in Grammaticals in 
Wikeham-School near Winchester, in Logicals and Philo- 
sophicals in New College Oxon. 

Philoso'phically, av. [f. prec. + -by*.J 
In a philosophic or philosophical manner ; accord- 
ing to philosophical rules or principles; as befits 
a Bay peopher ; from a philosophical point of view. 

1580 G. Harvey 3 Leté. Wks. (Grosart) I. 64 Partly Philo- 
sophieally, partly Theologically set downe. 1598 BarckLey 
Felte. Man (1631) 717 Uf T have writlen anything over-much 

hilosophically that dissenteth from the true professed 
Ftisicn. 8741-3 Westey Extract of Fri. (1749) 81 Who 
will either disprove this fact or philosophically account for it. 
1825 Macattay “ss., Afgdfon (1887) 12 But, though philo- 


 wpper extremity of the tube; the gas will take | 


sophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 


poetically inthe right. 1888 Darly News 16 July 4/7 Philo- 
sophically indifferent as tothe question of who are in power. 

Philoso'phicalness. vac. [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] The quality of being philosophical. 

¥661 Rust Origen in Phenic I, 8 According to the Philo 
sophicalness of his excellent Spirit. 1664 H. Mort J/ys¢. 
fnig., A pol. 481 The Philosophicalness of this present Age. 

Philosophicastion. xonce-wd.  [f. assumed 
*philosophicate vb., f. philosophic (ef. sophisticate) : 
see -ATION.] The action of philosophizing. 

2851 Sir F. Paccrave Worm. & Eng. 1. 237 Philosophica- 
tions meaningless as the melodious moanings of the Aolian 


harp. 

Philosophicide (filosg'fisoid). szonce-wa. [f. L. 
philosoph-ws philosopher + -cipg'.] One who 
would put an end to philosophers or philosophy. 

1804 Corertpce Lett. to Southey (1895) 465 This dim- 
headed prig of a philosophocide. 1812 Soutney Lss. (1832) 
I. 149 Philosophists on one side..and..philosophicides on 
the other, 

Philoso'phico-, combining adverbial form of 
Gr. *ptdogogixd-s PHILOSOPHIC, PHILOSOPHICAL : = 
philosophically-, philosophical and..; as in ptlo- 
So‘phico-chorographical (pertaining to physical 
geography), philosophico-historic, jurt stic,-legal, 
psychological adjs. 

1743 Packs Ancographia eas , The Origine .. Of all 
The Valleys, Hills, Brooks and Rivers of East-Kent, as 
an explanation Of a New Philosophico-Chorographical 
Chart. 21866 J. Grote £xazn. Utilit, Philos. ix. (1870) 
157 The Roman Stoic or philosophico-juristic notion of 
fuss Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIM. 406 Developed from 
a specially philosophico-psychological point of view. 1903 
Daily Chron. 20 Mar. 3/2 The International Association of 
Academies has .. agreed to the admission of the associa- 
tion [British Academy] as a constituent Academy in the 
Philosophico-historic section. 

Philosophing: see PHILOSOPHYING. 

Philosophism (filg'sdfiz’m). [a. F. philoso- 
phisme (1690 in Littré), f. Gr. ptAdcod-os (see 
PuiLosorH): ef. sophisit.] fea ee, ora 
philosophizing system; nsually, in a hostite sense, 
affectation of philosophy; applied esp. to the 
system of the French Encyelopeedists. 

1792 R. Vatry Progr. Moratity (1793) 47 uote, Would the 
eee «be offended, if the term PAilosophisn: were 

azarded, to express the abuse, or the reverse, of Philosophy ? 

1799 Kett Prophecy (1805) 11. 206 The power which trained 
in the Schools of Philosophism, assumed the dress of mild- 
ness, virtue, and religion. 1799 Coterwwcr Lett., to Southey 


| 
| 


(1895) 307 And so philosophisms fly to and fro, in series of | 


imitated imitations, 1813 Evstace Class. Tour (1821) EE. ix. 
53 To replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of 
Gallic philosophisnt, 1843 Caarvie Past & Pr. w.i, The Dry- 

asdust_Philosophisms and _ enlightened oes 1848 

J. H. Newman Loss & Gain 1, ix. (1858) 62 His father had 

always held up Pope’s Universal Prayer to him as a 

pattern specimen of shallow philosophism. 
Philosophist (filgsdfist). Now rave. [In 

form, a deriv. of philosophice; but app. in sense 1, 

from L, philosophia or PHILOSOPHY + -IST: see-IST 2. 

In sense 2 = F. philosophiste (1760 in Littré).] 
tl. = Puiosorner 1. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Eng, Poesics. iv. (Arb.) 25 As they { Poets) 
were the first ohserners of all natural! causes and effects.. 
they were the first Astronomers and Philosophists. 
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2. In depreciative use: One who philosophizes 
or speculates erroneously; applied polemically to 
the French Encyclopeedists, and hence to rationalists 
and sceptics generally. 

1798 W. Tavtor in Afonthly Rew. XXVI. 529 With the 
rash ridicule of a French philosophist, who does not.. 
hesitate lo extinguish hope, to withdraw consolation, or to 
abolish restraint. 1799 Han. More Fee. duc. (ed. 4) 1. 44 
The same allurement .. which was employed by the first 
philosophist to the first sinner— Knowledge. 1829 K. Dicey 
Broadst. Hon \. Godefridus 9 Ynfidel philosophists and men 
of the new wisdom who know of nothing heyond the senses 
and their little reign. a 1849 H. CoLeriocr /ss. (1851) |. 
266 Let the Vankee-Gallico-philosophists work their will in 
the House of Commons aati tie Court of Chancery, they 
can hardly make them much worse than they have been, 

+ Philo'sophister. O65. nonce-wd,  [f. prec. + 
-ER, after earlier words in -is¢r¢,-ISTER.] = prec. 2. 

1797 D. Simpson Plea Relig. (808) 103 What would they 
have said to the Philosophisters of the present day? Jdéd. 
257 Mr. Paine, and our other vaunting Philosophisters. 

Philosophistic (filpsofi'stik}, a [f Puto- 
SUPHIST +-10; Cf. Calvinist-ic, etc.) = next. 

1828 in WepsTer. 

Philosophistical ((lgsofistikal), a rare or 
Obs. [f. as pree. + -1caL.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to philosophists; rationalistic, sceptieal. 

180g T. Harrat Scenes of Life 1. 22 In the garden of 
Eden—if our _philosophistical gentry will admit that such a 
place ever existed. 1812 Soutury ss. (1832) lL. 86 Against 
this Goliath of the philosophistical Canaanites, Mr. Malthus 
stept forth. 1820 — leséey He xxvi. 4o1 He brought away 
a taint of that philosophistical infidelity which was then 
beginning to infect half-learned men. 
Philosophistry (filg'sdfistri). sonce-wd.  ([f. 
PuILOsopHist + -RY: cf. sophist-ry, casuistry.] 
The ‘trade’ or method of philosophisis; shallow 
philosophy. 

1880 W. M. Torrens in 19th Cent. Nov. 777 Whereupon 
philosophistry curls its official lip. 

Philo-so'phistry.  zovzce-ceid. 
SoruistRy.] Love of sophistry. 

1894 Nat. Observer 6 Jan. 199/1 Nor are Burton's notes.. 
always to be taken for genuine .. any more than his ‘chaff’ 
and his philo-sophistry. 

Philosophization (filgséfoiz7 fon). [f. next 
+ -ATION, after czvidization, etc.} The action of 
philosophizing ; philosophical treatment. 

1800 Bentuam Afew. & Corr. Wks, 1843 X. 347 In the 
choice of the subject-matter of philosophization, the principle 
of utility..has been my guide. 1891 Harfer's Mag. Oct. 
800/2 We..find her philosophization of Browning scanly. 


Philosophize (filg:sdfeiz), vf. Gr. prad- 
gop-os philosopher: see PHILOSOPH and -1ZE 1.] 

1. zur, To play the philosopher; to think, 
reason, or argue philosophieally; to speculate, 


theorize ; to moralize. 

1594 Carew ffuarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 27 To the end 
the reasonable sonle may discourse and Philosophize. 1653 
H. Moar Antid. Ath, on. xii, (1662) 125 My intent is not to 
Philosophize concerning the nature of Spirits, hut onely to 
prove their Existence. 1690 Burnet 72. Zarth mn. 44 h is 
a great question whether.. Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomize in that description. 1785 Reiw fatedd, Powers 
1. iii, 234 When men first began to Philosophize it was ae 
natural for them to indulge conjecture. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamicton Metaps. iv. (1859) 1. 65 Man philosophises as he 
lives. He may philosophise well or ill, hut philosophise he 
must. 1841 D'Isragta Aster. £28, (1867) 654 Bacon..pre- 
sumed nut lo establish a philosophy, but to show how we 
should philosophize. f . ies 

b. frans, To bring (7/0) by philosophizing. 

1737 Wks. of Learned \. 67 He endeavoured to philoso- 
phize himselfintoa Relief, that Animals were mere Machines, 
1844 North Brit, Rev. 1. 71 To philosophize our starving 
operatives inlo a quiet endurance. A 

2. trans. To render philosophic; to conform 


to the principles of philosophy; to explain, treat, 


or construct philosophically. 

1800 Coreripcs in C. K. Panl IV. Godcwin (1876) IL. 10, I 
wish you to philesophiize Horne Tooke's system. 1806 
Fessenpen Dewtocr. 1. 72 To kill one half mankind were 
best, And then philosophize the rest. 1818 CoLeripcE. in 
Lit. Rem. (1836) 1. 154 [Dante] philosophized the religion 
and Christianized the philosophy of Italy. 1856 R. A. 
Vaccuan Mystics (1860) I. ut. iv. 77 This endeavour to 
philosophise superstition. 

Hence Philo'sophized £//. a., Philo’sophizing 
vbl. sb. and ffl.a.; Philo‘sophizer, one who 


philosophizes. 

1594 Carew /fuarte’s Eran, Wits (1616) 95 This manner 
of Philosophising_will not sticke much in the soul, 1676 H. 
More Remarks Contents, fhe fond humour of the Philoso- 
phizers of this age. /dfd. xxxvil 148 Nothing else but a 
certain modified massof Philosophizingmatter. 1772 NucenT 
tr. dist. Friar Gerund 1. 344 ‘That philosophised orator who 
suspected [etc]. 1805 W. teat in Ann. Rev. 141. 250 
Simplicity of expression in which these French philosophizers 
excel, 1850 Mavaicr Alor. & Afet. Philos. (1854) 27 This 
early form of..philosophized Christianity. 1855 Mirman 
Lat, Chr. 1x. vill. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetuated a sect. 1856 Masson Zss. 
455 The philosophizings of a Spinoza. 

+ Philosophling. Oés. rare. [f. PHiLosoru 
or F. pailosophe + -1axG.] A petty philosopher ; 
a tyro in philosophy; = PHILOSOPHASTER. 

an Jas. Gircurist Labyrinth Demolished 8 Bewildered 
bewi dette Aristotelian philosophlings. did, 24 If the 
intellectual philosophling trouble the world with any more 
of his familiar notions. 


[f. Puito- + 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosopho-bia. [f. Gr. psAdood-os + -PHOBIA. J 


Dread of philosophy or philosophers. 

1853 J. Martixeau Stud, Chr. (1873) 235 The greatest 
sufferer from philosophobia. 

Philosopho-cracy. [f. as prec. + -cracy.] 
Government by philosophers; the rule of philo- 
sophy. 

1798 W. Tavior in Wouthly Mag. V1. 110 That philoso. 
phocracy, the live-long hope of the sage, and still the 
pursuit of the philanthropist. 

Philosophress, variant of PHiLosorHEREss. 

Philosophwneule. souce-wd. [f. L. type *phz- 
losophuncul-us, dim. of pAtlosophis philosopher : 
ef, Aomuncle, and see -UNCLY, -UNCULE,] A pelly 
of insignificant philosopher. So Philosophu‘n- 


enlist. 

[1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 470 The sagacity of the sapient 
philosophunculi.] 1840 Fraser's Afag. XXI. 588 The 
unsettled races of the north..are Scotch philosophunculists 
and Irish savages. 

Philosophy (filpscfi,,5é. Forms: 3 philosofie, 
4-fye, 4-6 -sophye, 4~7 -sophie, 5-6 -sophi, 6-7 
phylosophy(e, -sophie, 6- philosophy. 8. 4 
filosofie, -zofe, 5 -sofi, -sophi, -sofye, 5-6 
filo-, fylosophye. [MI.a. OF. flosofie (athe. in 
Iatz-Darm.), fAzlosophie(izth e.) =T'r., Pg. pAtlo- 
Sophia, Sp. filosofia, \t. filosofia (also Du. filozofie, 
Ger. philosophie, Da., Sw. filosoft), ad. 1. philo- 
sophia, a. Gr. qudocapia, n. of condition f. gAd- 
sop-os philosopher: see PHILosori.] 

1. (Tn the original and widest sense.) The love, 
study, or pursuit of wisdom, or of knowledge of 
things and their causes, whether theoretical or 
practical. 

Yhe definition of Cicero, De Offetis uc ii. $3, was con. 
sidered authoritative: Nec quicquam aliud est philosophia, 
si interpretari velis, praeter studium sapientiae: sapicntia 
autem est rerum divinarum et humanarum cansarumque 
quibus eae res continentur seientia. Cf. gual: 1556. 

1340 sl yen, 126 Vor filozofé is ase moche wurp ase lone 
of wysdome. ¢éid. 251 Pet is be hezeste wyt_ of man, wel 
to knawe his sseppere and him lonie mid al his herte. Vor 
wyboute pise filosofie alle obre wyttes ys folye.  /did. 
164 Filozofie. ¢1430 Lyng. A/in. Poems (Percy Suc.) 175 
With philosophres speke of philosophic. 1483 Cats. clagd, 
Filosophi, phrlosophia. 15867. 2. ha Primands Fr. Acad. 
1. (1594) 38 Philosophie is a love or desire of wisedome: or 
otherwise, it is a profession, studie, and exercise of that 
wisedome, which is the knowledge of divine and humane 
things. 1603 Hottann /¥elarch's Mor, 804 Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, with the Peripateticks,..divide Philo- 
sophie in this maners; namely, into Contemplative, and 
Active. 1607-12 Bacon ss., el theism (Arb.) 330 Certainely 
a litle Philosophie inclineth to Athcisme, but depth in 
Philosophie hringeth Men about lo Religion, 1669 Gate 
Crt. Genttles to. x. 50 Al human wisdome may be reduced 
to these two Heads of Leta and Philosophie. 1775 
Marris Philos, Arrangem, Wks, (1841) 247 Philosophy, 
taking its name from the love of wisdom, and having for its 
end the investigation of truth, has an equal regard both 
to practice and speculation. 

tb. Sometimes used especially of practical 


wisdom, O45. Cf. 9. 

From the time of the post-Aristotelian philosophy of the 
Stoics and Epicureans this had become a usual employment 
of the Gr, and L, word. : 

1ss7 Nortu Guevara's Diall Pr. im. 332 The chiefe of 
all philosophy consisteth to serve God, and not to offend 
men. 1679 Pexn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. (1692) 37 Famous for 
her Virtue and Philosophy, when that word was understood 
not of vain Disputing but of Pious Living. 1750 Pz. 
Frans. XLV1. 750 The original meaning of the Word Phi- 
losophy was rightly applied to moral Wisdom. 

2. That more advanced knowledge or study, to 
which, in the medizval universities, the seven 
liberal arls were recognized as introductory; it 
ineluded the three branches of atura/, morel, and 
metaphysical philosophy, commonly calted che éhree 
philosophies. “ence the degree of Doctor of 
Lhilosophy. . 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love mi. (Skeat) 1. 54 Philosuphie 
is knowinge of deuinly and manly thinges ioyned with 
sludie of good lining... The firste spece of Philosophye is 
naturel... Fhe seconde spece is morall, whiche in order of 
lining maners techeth.. Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 


' and strength...The thirde spece tourneth in to reason of 


vnderstanding, al thinges to be said soth and discussed, 
and that in two thinges is denided: one is art, another is 
rhetorique. 1393 Lanot. P. Pf. C. xvi. 115 Doctonrs of 
decree. .'Vhat shoulde pe seuene ars conne .. Bole pei faille 
in fylosophye, 1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. i. v. §2 Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges, divine 
philosophy, natural philosophy, and human phiiosophy, or 
hgwarite. 1895 Rasupace Uniz. ee od in Mid. Ages i. 
452 At Oxford. .importance was attached to keeping up the 
theory that a University Arts course included the #vivéune 
and Quadrivind of the earlier Middle Ages, as well as the 
‘three Philosophies’ introduced by the rediscovery of 
Aristotle in the thirteenth century. 

3. (= natural philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of nature, or of natural objects and pheno- 
mena; ‘natural knowledge’: now usually called 


setence. Now rare or Obs. ae 
1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2748 Pe clerkes sede pat it is in 
hilosofie yfounde, Pat per bep in pe eyr an hey ver fram 
be grounde, As a maner gostes wiztes as It be. 1472 Rircey 
Comp. Alch. vo xxv. in Ashm. Theat. Chent, Brit. (1652) 
154 No Multeplyers but Phylosophers saliva wyll they be, 
Whyeb hecirall hylosophye dyd never rede nor see. 3681 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ray Corr. (1848) 130, I hope you [the naturalist Dr. Sloane] 
persist in your resolution of making your discoveries and 
observations public, for..the advancement of real philo- 
sophy. 1728 Pempeaton Mewton's Philos. 2 It is..to be 
wished, that the whole of his [Newton's] improvements in 
philosophy might be universally known. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 712 Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye [tele- 
scope], With which she gazes at_yon burning disk Un- 
dazzled? 1813-26 (t/¢ée) Annals of Philosophy; or Magazine 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural History, 
Agriculture and Arts. 

tb. spec. (In early use) Magical or occult 
science; magic; alchemy. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. & 7. 505, 1 wol yow 
teche pleynly the manere How I kan werken in Philosophie, 
Ya1gs0 Fretris Berwik 406 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.5.) 
298 Ane man of gret science,..Hes hrocht ws heir throw 
his knawlege in filosophie. 

4. (= moral philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of the principles of human action or conduct; 
ethics. 

1400 Kon. Rose 5664 In Boece of Consolacioun, Where 
it is maked mencioun Of our countree pleyn at the eye, By 
teching of doer ie 1481 Caxton Ayrr. ut. xii. 160 
After cam Boece...And compiled. .plente of fair volumes 
aourned of hye and noble philosophye. 1556 G. Corvitte 
(title) The hoke of Boecius, called the comforte of philo- 
sophye, or wysedume. 592 Suaks. Kom. § Ful. mi. iii 55 
Tle giue thee Armour to keepe off that word, Aduersitics 
sweete milke, Philosophie, To comfort thee, though thon 
art banished. 1634 Miutox Comes 476 How charming is 
divine Philosophy! 23751 Bottxcproke Stud. & Use dist. 
ii. (1777) 25 History is Philosophy teaching by example. 
31816 Sueriey Alastor 71 The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting ltps. 

5. (= metaphysical philosophy.) That depart- 
ment of knowledge or study which deals with 
ultimate reality, or with the most general causes 
and principles of things. (Now the most usual 
sense.) 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 121 Now, philosophy 
is that general knowledge by which the works of nature 
are understood in seeing the wisdom of design. 1852 Six 
W. Hasntron Discuss. 622 The Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge ought not, however, to be so entitled, if we take 
the word Philosophy in the meaning attached to it every- 
where out of Britain. 1857 Fieminc Mecad. Philos, 381 
Underlying all our inquiries into any of these departments 
[God, nature, or man), there isa first philosophy, which seek» 
ta ascertain the grounds or principles of knowledge, and 
the causes of all things. Hence philosophy has been defined 
to be the science of causes and principles. It is the investi- 
gation of those principles on which all knowledge and all 
heing ultimately rest. 1862 UH. Spencer Firs f'rinc. § 37 
Philosophy is completely unified knowledge. 1865 J. Grote 
Explor. Philos. xi, Philosophy, by which I mean the study 
of thought and feeling..as we understand, think, feel them 
of ourselves and from within, 1880 J. Caisp #4ilos. Refiz. 
2 Whatever is real is rational, and with all that is rational 
philesephy claims to deal... So far from resting in what is 

nite and relative, the peculiar domain of philosophy is 
absolute truth. 1887 £drn, Kev. Janu. 95 That philo- 
sophy only means psychology and morals, or in the last 
resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed through 
the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious advances 
of science, 1891 Laco /utrod. Philos. i.27 Philosophy—we 
define to be—the progressive rational system of the principles 
presupposed and ascertained hy the particular sciences, in 
their relation to ultimate Reality, 1902 H. Siocwick Philos. 
ro, I regard Philosophy then..as the study which ‘takes 
all knowledge for its province", 

6. Sometimes used especially of knowledge ob- 
tained by natural reason, in contrast with revealed 
knowledge. 

(Cl. Ger. Weltwershei? opp. to Gotlesweishett.) 

1388 Wyctir Co/. ii. 8 That no man disseyue 3ou bi filosofie 
[1382 philosofye) and veyn fallace, aftir the tradicioun of 
men, aftir the elementis of the world and not aftir Crist, 
c1449 Pecock Repr. 1. i. 7 Se 3¢ that no man bigile 3ou bi 
philosophi and veya falsnes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn u. 
vi. §1 Concerning Divine Philosophie, or Naturall Theo- 
logie, It is that knowledge..concerning God, which may be 
ghtained hy the contemplation of his Creatures. 1640 
Quares Exchirid. w. xci, Let Phylosophy not be asham’d 
to be confuted. 1850 Tennyson J Afeot. \iii, Wold thou 
the good: define it well: For fear divine Philosophy Should 

a beyond her mark, and be Procuress to the Lords of 

eile 

+b. spec. of the sceptical or rationalistic views 
current in France and elsewhere in the 18th ¢, Ods. 

1749 SMotett Gil Blas w. viii, Our mistress is also a little 
fainted with philosophy. 1790 Han. Mone Relig. Fash. 
World (1791) 16 Philosophy. .(as Unbelief..has lately been 
pleased to call itself} males do nearly so much mischief to 
the present age, as its egy apostles intended. 1795 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1V. 308 
one who has dealt too much in the philosophy of France. 

7. With of: The study of the gencral principles 
of some particular branch of knowledge, experi- 
cence, or activity; also, less properly, of those of 
any subject or phenomenon. 

1713 Steere Englishman No.7. 48 What Beau knows the 
Philosophy of the Perfume which emholdens him to appear 
amongst the Ladies? 1791 Burke Let. fo Member kr. 
Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 32 The great professor .. of the 

hilosophy of vanity [Rousseau]. 1800 Afed, Frnt. 11. 385 

"he different problems which ought tu he solved bya Phi- 
losophy of Nature. 1835 Ure (¢/t/e) The Philosophy of 
Manufactures: or, an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory System. 1863 
W. Puiturs Sfeeches v. 87, 1 believe I understand the 
philosophy of reform, 1878 Lecky Zug. in 18th C. 1. v. 
73 To trace the causes, ee heice for good or ill, that have 
made nations what they are is the true philosophy of 
history. 1880 J. Cairo Pdilos. Netig. 1 A philosophy of 


¢ is certainly a man of parts; but | 
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religion starts with the presupposition that religion and 
religious ideas can be taken out of the domain of fealing or 
practical experience and made objects of scientific reflection. 

8. A particular system of ideas relating to the 
gencral scheme of the universe ; a philosophical 
system or theory. (With @ and f/.) 

1390 Gowra Conf INI. 48 Of Tholome thastronomie, Of 
Plato the Philosophie. 1573 G. Harvey /.ctier-dk. (Camden) 
io Mi chefist propositions against Aristotles philosophi. 
1602 Suaks. /fam, 1. v. 167 ‘There are more things in 
Heanen and Earth, Horatio, Then are dream’t of in our 
Philosophy. 1674 Grew Drse. Mixture § 1, 1 shall en- 
deavour to conform to the Pbylosophy, which this Society 
doth profess; which is, Reasoning grounded upon Experi- 
ment, and the Common Notions of Sense, 1841 Evputn- 
stone Hist. fnd. 1. 237 The Indian philosophy resembles 
that of the earlier rather than of the later Greeks. «@ 1866 
J. Geote Axam. Utitit. Philos. xvi. (1870) 249 The special 
doctrines of other philosophies. 

9. a. The system which a person forms for the 
conduct of life. b. The mental attitude or habit 
of a philosopher; serenity under disturbing infln- 
ences or circumstances; resignation; calmness of 
temper. 

1771 Cuesterr. Lett, to Bp. Waterford 12 Aug, Philo- 
sophy, and confidence in the mercy of my Creator, mutually 
assist me in bearing my share of physical ills. 1774 J. 
Auams in Fam. Lett, 12 May, My own infirmities, the 
account of the return of yours, and the public news coming 
altogether have put my utmost philosophy to the trial. 
1832 Lytton Zugene A.1, v, Philosophy has become another 
uame for mental quietude. 1877 Sparsow Ser. ii. 26 And 
as to philosophy, alas ! it may answer some of the lighter 
Mo of life, but can never pillow the soul ia death. 

10. attrib, and Comd., as philosophy-dreamer, 
-hater: + philosophy-game: sec PHILOSOPHER § b. 

1621 Buaton Anat. Ae, 11. i, wv. 348 The like I may 
say of Cl. Bruxers Phylosophy game. a 1628 I’. Garvin 
Stduey (1652) 18 To turn the barren Philosophy precepts 
into pregnant Images of life. 1653 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) IJ. 19 This Gentleman..is desirous to have the 
place of Philosophy Professor at Breda. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon w. v. 236 Proceeding to publick Lectures, he 
became Philosophy Reader. x711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
III, 159 Here, methinks, the ridicule turns more against 
the philosophy-haters than the virtuosi or philosophers. 
1796-1803 Coiexipce Let. (in Sotheby's Catal. 20 Nov. 
(1899) 17), Your hilesephy dreamers from Toth, the Ezyp- 
tian, to Taylor the English Pagan. 

{lence + Philo‘sophyship Ols., a mock title for 
a philosopher. 


i 


1798 Cuarcotte Sutru Fug. Péilos. 111.13 Is your philo- | 


sophyship disinterested enough to give a letter of recom- 
mendation to your elder brother? Jéfd. TV. 47, (1), of whose 
libertinism his philosophyship has such terrible ideas. 

+ Philosophy, v. 0és. Also 4 philosofien. 
[f. prec. sb: ch obs. F. paelosophier (15-16th c. 
in Godef.).] inzér. = PHILOSOPHIZE 7. 1. 

1382 Wreite Bréde Pref. Ep. vi. 67 Other..among jong 
wymmen philosofien of holi lettres (1388 talken as filosoferes 
of hooly lettris among 30nge wyuimen]. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. xv. xxxiii. (1886) 383 Salomon did _phi- 
losophie about all things. 1614 Donxe Beadavaros ii, § 2 
(1644) 46 Ambrose Philosophying divinely in a contemplation 
of Bees. 1654 Frecxxoe Fen Vears 7 av. 134 You see.. 
how I Philosophy on every thing. 

Hence + Philo-sophying wv//. sh. and ppl. a. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades 1113 Those townes by reason 
of * Philosophying [L. pAilosophantibus; edd. 1587-92 
Philosophing] Leuites, were called Lenitical. 1591 Sraray 
tr. Catlan's Geomancite Ip. Ded. Aij, By the philosophy- 
ing upon the compilation, lines, an [pecppricn of the 
handes. 1648 H, Garspy tr. Balzac's Prince 250 A most 
perfect manner of Philosophying. | 

+ Philostorgy (fi'ldstg1dzi). Ods. rare—, [ad. 
Gr, gidcoropyia tender love, t. prAdoropyos tenderly 
loving, f. prAo- PuILo- + oropyy affection.) Natural 
affection, snch as that of parents and children. 

1623 Cockesam, PAclostergie, parents loue towards their 
children. 1656 in Biouny lossogr. , 

Philotechnic (filote-knik), a. [f. Gr. pidro- 
rexvos fond of art, f. grAo- PuI.o- + réxvq art: so 
mod.F. philotechnique (Dict. Acad. 1835).] Fond 
of or devoted to the arts, esp. the industrial arts. 
1825 Gend!. Mag. XCV. 1. 348/2 British Philotechnic Society. 
Proposals have heen issued for the establishment of a 
society under the above title. 1887 Fadl Mail G. 6 Oct. 
11/1 Organization of popular education in the evenings in 
Paris —All.—The Philotechnic Association. 

So Philote'chnical 2. (rave—°) = prec.; Philo- 
te‘chnist, a lover of the practical arts. 

1B0g-10 CoLeninGe Friend (1818) I11. 176, 1 distinguish, 
first, those whom indeed you may call Philotheorists, or 
Philotechnists, or Practicians, and secondly those whom 
alone you may rightly denominate Philosophers, 1846 
Worcester, Philolechnic, Philotecknical, fond of the arts; 
eR to the arts. 

Philothaumaturgic, etc.: sce PHILo-. 

Philo-theoso-phical, a. rare. [f. philo- 
(sophical + theosophical.| Relating to philosophy 
and theosophy. 

1876 W. R. Coorea Archaic Dict. 10 Abibaal. King of 
Berytus (Beirout), to whom Sanchoniathon dedicated his 
philo-theosophical writings. 

+ Philotimy. 0s. rarve—',  [ad. Gr. pudo- 
tipia, n. of quality f, ¢:Adrivos loving honour, f. 
pido- PHILO- + zizy hononr.) Love of honour or 
distinction 5 ambition. 

1593 R. Harvev Philad. 24 These honourable Rulers 
approued their Princely Maguificence, and Philotimy in a 
braue maner. 1656 in BLount Glossegr. 


| trips, For I see that his lips 


PHIT: 


Philo:xenist. [f. Gr. pidogevifen (f. pidogevos 
loving hospilality, {. pzAo- Puiio- + févos stranger): 
see -IsT.] A lover of hospitality to strangers. 

1822 T. Mircuett Aristoph. 11. 179 And Nicostratus 

° chemeeives are philoxenist 
framing. 

So + Phyloxeny, -ie. Obs. rare—° 

1623 Cockeram, Phyloxente, louc of hospitalitie. 

Philoxygenous to Philozoonist : see PHILo-. 

Philter, obs. form of Fitter: yar, PHILTRE. 

Phi'lterer. varc. [f. PHmtreE sd. or v. +-ER}.] 
One who makes or administers philtres, 

1676 Doctrine of Devils 105 What more consonant to 
this Etymon, than a Poysoner, Philterer, Jugler, Cheater, or 
Deceiver. /did. 106, 

Philtre, philter (firlts:), sb. Also 7 filtre; 
7-8 in L, form philtrum (pl. -a or -ums). [a. 
F. philtre (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. philérum, 
a. Gr. @idtpoy love-charm, love-potion, f. qiA-, 
stem of pidciv to love, pidos dear, loved, loving + 
-tTpov, suffix of instrument.] 

1. A potion or drug (rarely, a charm of other 
kind) supposed to be capable of exciting sexual 
love, esp. towards a particular person; a love- 
potion or love-charm. Sometimes /cosely, a potion 
or drug to produce some magical effect, a magic 
potion. Also fig. 

?xg87 Newton Y¥yall Alan's owne selfe (1602) 116 in 
Brand Pop, Antig, (1870) 111. 261 By any secret sleight or 
cunuing, as Drinkes, Drugges, Medicines, charmed Potions, 
Amatorious Philters, Figures, Characters, or any such like 
paltering Instruments, Devises, or Practises. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sit. Wom, 1. i. (1620) 1, If T should make ‘hein all in loue 
with thee afore Night! Danp. 1 would say thou had’st 
the best Philtre. a1618 Syivester Maydens Blush 798 
The hellish Philtree made of Stygian Wave. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Aled 1. ii, 1 iii) They can make friends enemies, 
and enemies friends, by philters. 1700S. L. tr. Fryke's Vay. 
E. fnd. 347, 1 threw Ai over-board, for fear some trick or 
philter should have been play’d with them. 1868 Texxvson 
Lucretius 16 A witch Who brew'd the philtre. 

B. ¢1610 Ranuoten Lclogue Two Doctors Wks. 1875 1. 
604 Love-sick Amyntas, get a philtrum here, ‘I'o make thee 
lovely to thy truly dear. 1732 Beaketey Alciphr. vi. § 25 
‘That demons.. assist in mace philtrums and charms. 

+2: See oe Obs. [So It. phtitro (Florio 
1598), F. philtre (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1653 R. Sanpexs Physiogn. 278 A mole on the philtrum or 
hollow of the upper lip, under the nostrils. 1706 Puiiirs, 
Philter or Philtrum.,. Among some Aoatomists, it is taken 
for the Hollow that divides the upper Lip. , 

3. Comb., as thiltre-bred, -charmed adjs. 

1598 Svivestenr Du Bartas 1. i. 1. Sotposture 511 Not 
philtre-charm'd nor by Busiris prest._ 1876 Geo. Extor Dan. 
Der. w. xxxii. (heading), The philtre-bred passion of Tristan. 


Philtre, philter,v. [f prec. sb.] 


1, trans. Yo charm with a philtre or love-potion; 


Jig. to bewitch. 


1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 34 Let[them] not. .shew themselves 

hilter’d and bewitch'd nt this. a@17ir Ken Hyminotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 INL. 378 Tearts philued by Concupiscence 
impure. 1888 Lowet, Zxdysnion 11, 32 Soon, like wine, 
Her eyes, in mine poured, [renzy-philtred mine. A 

2. intr. To prepare a philtre or magic potion, 

1768 [W. Donatoson] Life Sir B. Sapskutl UI. xxv. 213, 
1 thought my chymical chiromancers were philtering to 
charm the devil. 

+ Philtrous (f'ltras), a. Os. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of a philtre. 

1653 A. Witson Jas. / 57 With Philtrous powders and 
such drugs he works upon their pas 1664 H. More 
Blyst, (nig. W.1. xii, 276 heading, That it isa Philtrous Cup. 

hilyrea: see PHILLYREA, 

| Phimosis (foiméusis). Path. Also 7 phy-. 
[mod.L, a. Gr. dizwors muzzling. So in !r, 
(16the. in Paré).} Contraction of the orifice of 
the prepuce, so that it cannot be retracted. F 

1674-7 J. Motins Anat. Qos. (1 896) 22, I cut the Phymoasis, 
and he did well. 1804 Med. Frn?. X11. 20 With the dysuria 
he had a complete phimosis. 1878 ‘I. Bavant Pract, Surg. 
(1879) 11. 161 Phimosis is a congenital affection. 4 

Hence Phimosed (foitmduzd) @., affected with 


phimosis; Phimotio (faimg'tik) a., pertaining to 


| or of the nature of phimosis. 


1899 Albutt's Syst. Med. VIN. 837 The irritation of 
retained smegma beneath a phneg eae 18z2-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 47 Phimotic Phieginon. 

Phinnock, phinoe, ohs, ff. Fiynoc Sce., 
trout, Phioll, variant of Fimi0Lel O65. — 

+Phip. Ods. An imitation of the chirp of 
a sparrow; hence formerly used as name for a 
sparrow. Also PHILIY. - 

1377 Laxct. P. P/. B. xi. 41 ‘3ee, farewel phippe LC. xu. 
310 [yppe] ! quod fauntelte. a 1529 SKELTON Ph. Sparowe 
738 And whau 1 sayd, Phyp, Phyp, Than he wold lepe and 
aes 1577 Gascoicne Praise P. Sparrow Wks. (1587) 
285 As if you say but Fend cut Phip, Lord, how the peat 
will turne and skip. 4 

Phiph(e, -er, obs, ff. Firz, FIFER. Phirman, 
phirmaund, var. Firman. Phiscall, obs. f. 
Fiscat. Phisick, Phisician, -itian, etc., ohs, 
ff. Pystc, Pursictay. Phisionomy, phis- 
nomy, etc., obs. ff. PHysioGNomy, 

Phit (fit). An imitation of various sounds, 
esp. that made by a rifle-bullet. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 420/1 He {a bear] gave 2 soft 


while 


a 


PHIZ. 


‘phit {’ of startled recognition, ies up his ears and 
turned his head askew. 1896 Daily Chron. 25 Aug. 3/5 
The pert crack of the Lce-Metford, the ‘phit” of whose 
bullet is lost in the whirr of a lead-coated stone from the 
Matabele arsonal, 1898 Dovie 7rag. Korosko iv. 80 The 
air was full of the phit-phit-phit of the bullets. 

Phiton, -e9, etc., obs. ff. PyTHon, -Ess, ete. 

Phiz (fiz). Amorous collog. Also 7 phis, 7-8 
phyz, phys, $ phizz, (fiz). (Colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of phicromy, PHysiocNomyY.] Face, counte- 


nance; expression or aspect of face. 

1688 SuaowELt Sgr. Alsatia v. i, In deed your magnani- 
mous Phyz is somewhat disfigur'd by it, captain. 1691 Mew 
Discov. Old Intreague xxvii, Next Cousin Will,..With 
Aukward Phys. 1693 Concreve Old Bach, 1. viii, What 
a furious phiz T have! 1762 Cuurcuint Ghost 1v, Savour'd 
in talk, in dress, and phyz, More of another World 


than this, 1774 Gouvy. Morris in Sparks Life § W°rit. 
(1832) |. er lowe phizes are grinned out of countenance. 


1868 W. S. Ginert Bab Ballads, Only Dancing Girl, 
And her painted, tainted Phiz. ; 
b. Comé., as phiz-maker, one who makes ‘faces 


or grimaces. 
1742 J. Varrow Love del Sight Prol., Mass John the 


Phiz-Maker with zealous Cant. 

Phiz, phizz, obs. ff. Fizz. Phizitian, Phizo- 
nonomye, obs. ff. Paysician, PuysiocNomy. 

Phleam, obs. form of Firan 56.1 

Phileb-, before a consonant PHLEBO-, combining 
form of Gr. prdy, pAeB- vein, an element in terms 
of physiology, pathology, etc. 

|| Phlebectasia (flebektéisid), || Phlebectasis 
(fitbektasis), Phlebectasy (fl?be'ktdsi) [Gr. &- 
raois extension], abnormal dilatation of a vein, 
varix. Phiebectopy (fi/bektdpi) [Gr. é« ont of, 
rénos place], displacement or abnormal situation 
of a vein. 

1842 Dunetisox Aled. Lex, “Phielectasia, dilatation of 
a vein, or portion of a vein, 1849-52 Toop Cyd. Anat. 1V. 
1397/2 *Phiebectesis may conveniently be divided into 
several forms. 1858 Mayne Z.rfos. Lex. 938/2 ° Phlebectasy 
«.*Phlebectopy. 

Phlebenterate (fi‘bentérct), a. (sb.) Zool. 
[ad, mod.L. LZehenterata, f. Gr. prep, preB- vein 
+ évrepoy intestine: see -ATE2 2.] Belonging to 
the Phiebenterata, a former division of gastropod 
molluscs, characterized by processes of the ali- 
mentary canal extending into processes of the 
body-wall. b. sd. One of the Ph/ebenterala. 
So Phiebenteric (flebente'rik) @., characterized 
by such processes as those of the Ph/denterata ; 
Phlebenterism (fl/bentériz’m), the condition of 
having processes of the alimentary canal extending 
into processes of the body-wall, as in the PA/e- 
benterata, or into the legs, mandibles, etc., as in 
the Pycnogontde; the opinion that such processes 
have a circulatory function, 

1857 E. C. Orth te. Ouatrefages' Ranbles Nat. ¥. 351 
ip benterism was declared to fe entirely exploded, and 
characterised as a mere chimera. 

| Phlebitis (f/baittis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
prep, preB- vein; see -1TIs.] Inflammation of 
the walls of a vein. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 11 The inflammation 
of veins, by some writerscalled Phlebitis, has of late occupied 
more attention. 1878 T. Bavant Pract, Surg. 1. 425 Phiebitis 
is the chief evil to be feared from an injury to a vein. 

Hence Phiebitic (fifbitik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with phlebitis. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 170 Paget..contended for 
the primarily pbtebitic nature of thrombosis in gout. 


Phlebo-, combining element: see PHLEB-, 

Phiebogram (fle-hégrem) [-cnam], a diagram 
(sphygmogram) of the pulsations of a vein (Sy, 
Soe. Lex. 1893). Phlebograph (flebdgraf) 
[-cRarH], an instrnment (sphygmograph) for 
recording diagrammatically the pulsations of a 
vein, Phlebography (fi/bp'grafi) [-cnaruy], a 
description of the veins; henee Phlebographical 
(flebogrefikal) @., pertaining to phlebography. 
Phlebolite (flebélait), Phle‘bolith (-lip) [Gr. 
AiBos stone: see -LITE], a morbid calcareous con- 
cretion in a vein, a vein-stone; hence Phlebolitic 
(-litik), -lithio (-li:pik) @., of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a phlebolite. Phlebology (fi/- 
be'lddzi) [-Locy], that part of physiology or 
anatomy which treats of the veins; bence Phlebo- 
lo'gical @., pertaining to phlebology. || Phlebo- 
metritis (fle bo,métraitis) [Gr. pyirpa womb: see 
-1T1S], inflammation of the veins of the womb 
(Mayne Expos. Jex, 1858). || Phieborrhagia 
(fleboré-dzia), Phleborrhage (fleybéredz) [Gr. 
-payia, from pnyvura to burst; ef. Aemorrhage), 
hemorrhage from rupture of a vein. || Phie- 
porrhexis (flebore*ksis) [Gr. Angis bursting], rup- 
ture of a vein (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1842), || Phle- 
bosclerosis (fle:bosklidusis) [Gr. asAnpwats in- 
duration, f. a”Anpés hard}, morbid thickening and 
hardening of the wall of a vein; hence Phiebo- 
sclerotic (-g'tik) a., pertaining to phlebosclerosis. 
|| Phlebostenosis (fle bosiéndusis) (Gr. orévaais 
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contraction], abnormal contraction of a vein or veins 
(Dunglison 1853). || Phlebothrombo: sis, throm- 
bosis ina vein. Also PHLEROTOMY, ete. 

1902 Brit. Med. F¥rnd. 21 June 1571 Dr. J. Mackenzie 
will demonstrate his Clinical Polygraph and *Phlebo- 
graph. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex, *Phlebographical, belonging 
to Phlehography. 1842 Dunctisan Med, Lex, *Phiehoe 
graphy, description of the veins. /bid., “Phlebolite,a loose 
concretion, varying in size from a currant to that of a pea, 
occasionally found in the veins. 1874 VAN Buren /és, 
Genit. Org. 217 Certain concretions found in the dilatect 
veins..and known as phicbolites. 1847-9 Tonp Cyc/. Anaé, 
IV. 89/2 *Phleboliths originate in clots in the interior of 
the vessels. 1858 Mayne /urfos. Lex. 939/2 *Phiebo- 
lithic, *Phlebolitic. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex, *Phlebological, 
belonging to Phlebology. "1842 Dexcuison Med. Lex., 
*Phlebolagy, the part of anatomy which treats of the 
veins. 1093 tr, Blaneard’s Phys, Dict, (ed. 2), *Phiebor- 
vagia, the breaking of a Vein. 1842 Dunctison Jed. Le.v., 
Phichorrhagia, 899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VA. 331 Vhe 
sclerotic process may affect the veins also—"pAcedo-sclerosis. 
[bid. 220 *Phiebo-sclerotic thrombosis. 1893 Syef. Soe. 
Lex., *Phicbothrombosis, venous thrombosis. 

Phleboidal (Arboi-dal), a. [f Purrn- + -ip 
+-AL.] Resembling a vein or veins : sce quot. 

1876 Encyel, Brit, WV. 87/1 The tissue composed of these 
moniliform vessels has been denominated pAlebordal, 

+ Phlebo'tomer. Oés. rare. In 6 -thomer. 
[f. Puryeotomy +-ER.) = PNLEBOTOMIST. 

1564-78 Butters Dial. agst. Pest. 1888) 26 Let vs, .take 
our Phicbothomer with us to let a bloud. 

Phlebotomic (fleboty:mik), a. rave. [ad. Gr. 
prcBoropixds (preBorapuxy sb. the phlebotomic 
art), f. pAeBoropia PuLEnoTOMY.] Ofor pertaining 
to phlebotomy. So Phleboto-mical a. ; hence 
Phieboto'mically adzv., in relation to phIcbotomy. 

1799 in Spirit Pub, Frnis. V1. 148 President of the phlebo- 
tomic college, 1858 Mayne E.rfos, Lev. 940/2 Phiebotomical. 
1869 KC. RveE in Stident I. 185 ‘The ‘ mosquito’ cannot 
be said to exist specifically, though phlebotoniically it has 
an entity. 2 : ae 

Phlebotomist (f/bgtomist). [f. Purrnorony 
(or its source), see -1st: cf. F. pAdbotoméiste (1732 in 
Dict. Tr&oux\.} One who practises phlebotomy ; 
a surgeon who blecds patients; a blood-ictter. 

1657 G. Starkey Heluond's Vind, 256 A just reward for 
a butcherlike Phlebotomist, 1816 Kirsy & Sp. £xtono/, 
iii, (0818) 1. 63 The cupping glasses of the phlebotomist. 

Phlebo:tomiza‘tion. [f. next + -attoy]. 
The action of phlebotomizing ; blood-letting. 

1so7 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 49/2 We may 
not, in Phlebotoniizatione, be to timorouse and fearfull. 1837 
Sie F. Patcrave Merch. 5 Friar v. (1844) 199 A general 
phlehotomization at stated and regular periods, 

Phlebotomize ({l/bg1émaiz), v. Also 6-tho- 
mize, [a. F. ph/ébotomise-r (16th c.), in med.L. 
febotomisire (Du Cange), f. phiebotom-us, Gr. 
PAcBoropos: sce next and -1zE.] a. /xir. To 
practise phlebotomy; to let blood by opening a 
vein, b. ¢rans. To bleed (a person, or a part 
of the body); also ¢vansf. and fig. ¢. inlr. for pass. 
To undergo phlebotomy, to be bled (quot. 1632). 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Ep. Ded. Wks. (Grosart) 
VIE. 1:2 Phlebothomize them, sting them, tutch them. 1597 
A.M. tr. Guilientcau's Fr, Chirurg. 27/1 To phlebotomize 
aright, is oftentimes a difficulte matter. 1644 Hower. 
Englands Tears in Dedona's Gr, etc. 160 Body politiques, 
..as well as the frayle bodies of men..must have anevacua- 
tion for their corrupt humours, they must be phlebotomiz’d. 
1652 Buxtowes FAeoph. xi. xxiv. 196 Post for physick's 
skitt Phlebotomize he must, and take the vomit pill. 1796 
J. Anstey Pleader's Guide Poet. Wks, 192 Bother, You 


PHLEGM. 


way (it, or fig.); esp. bloodshed (i.e, scourging, 
slaughter, ete.), or other violent or destructive means 
used for the cure of moral, social, or political 
disorder; ‘bleeding’ in purse or pocket. 

3589 [? Nasue] Almond for Parrat 3b, O it is a haire- 
hrande whooresonne, and well scene in Phlebotomie, 1646 
- Hatt Hore Vac. 151 Warre is the Phlebotomy of the 
Body Politique. 1827 Gentil. Mag. XCVIL 1. 539 Fiscal 
Phlebotomy was unknown, as a science, to our ancestors. 

+3. An instrument for phlebotomy; a lancet. 
Obs, [Gr. preBdropov.] 

_ 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Diefes 33 Ypocras .. holding 
in his honde a flabotomye of munycion for latyng blood. 

| Phlegethon (fleg/ppn, fledg-). Gr. and 
fat. Myth, Also 4 Flegeton, 6 Phlegeton. 
[a. Gr. bdeyéOwy, -ovr = lit, ‘burning, blazing’, 

ence as here.] Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five rivers of Iades. 

1390 Gower Conf. U1. 164 He wolde swere his commun 
oth, Ke Lethen and be Flegeton. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vie 
so Nor damned ghoste In flaming Eulerese does not so 
felly roste. rgox tr, Le Clere’s Print, Fathers (1jo2) 299 
Tis certain, that the Pagans, who first used the word 
Phlegethon, denoted by it not a River of the Kly-ian Fields 
«but of Hell and the Place of ‘Vorments. 1860 EMERSON 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Boho) 11. 391 No phlegethon 
could be found that would burn him, 

Iience Phlegethontal, Phlegetho'utic a/s., 
of or pertaining to Phlegethon; burning, fiery. 

1600 Tournevr Transf Metam. Prol., To feele the smart 
of Phlegetontike sight. a 1649 Deum. or Hawtn. Peeuss 
Whks. (1711) 34 Blaz'd with phlegethontal fires. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp, > 121 Phlegetontal and direfull evils, 1821 
Byron Juan 1. tii, Cogniac ! Sweet Natad of the Phle. 
gethontic rill! 

Phlegm (fem). Forms: see below. [ME 
fleem, fleume, feme,a, OF. fleume, femme (13th e 
in Littre), mod.F. fleeme (dial. flenme, fléme, 
flume) = Vr. flegma, flemma, Cat. flewma, Sp. 


» flema, It. flemma:—l.. (post-el.) pllegua clammy 


took some blood, Sir, from him. Jew. Plenty—Phlebo- | 


tomiz'd him ounces twenty. 1873 Brownsinc Med Cots 
Nt-cap i. 135 The while I blister and phlebotomize | 1876 
R. F. Burton Gorilla £. 1. 131 At night the mosquitoes 
phlebotomized us, 

Hence Phlebo‘tomized Af/.a.; -izing 707. sb. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 2 b/2 Phichoto- 
misinge or blood-lettinge. 163r R. H. Arrargnm, Whole 
Creature v. 36 Yea, they would. .make Bread and Cates of 
the Blood of their Phlebotomized bullockes, 1835 ANSTER 
tr. Faust (1887) 292 For spirits sinking, spirits rising The 
one cure is phebotomising. 1865 fa/f Mail G. 14 Aug. 11 
These phlebotomizing days are now, however, long gone by. 

Phlebotomy (fizbptémi), Forms: § fleo- 
botomie, -ye, (flo-, flabotomye), 5-6 flebo- 
tomye, (9 -y), 6 fleubothomy(e, flebothomie, 
-y, phlebothomy, -tomye, 6-7 -tomie, (7 
-thomie), 6- phlebotomy. [a. OF. /febothomie 
(13the. in Godef.), mod.F. phlébotomie, It. flebo- 
domia, ad, 1.. phiebotomia, a. Gr. pr€Boropia, the 
opening of a vein, f. prAcBoropos that opens a vein, 
f. pAcBo- FHLEBO- + -Topos -cutting, -cutter.] 

1. The action or practice of cutting open a vein 
$0 as to let blood flow, as a medical or therapeutical 
operation; venesection, blood-letting, bleeding. 

€1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 83 A walkynge viens is heelid 
wip fleobotomie [z. x. flebotomye] & formacie. 1413 Pilger. 
Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 24 The nature of thy maladye 
wy! aske sothely a flobotomye. 1542 Roorve Dyctary xxili. 
(1870) 287 Clense it with stufes or by fleubothomye. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. ut. v. 1, ii, (1651) 384 Phlebotomy is 
promiscuously used before and after Physick. 1780 Jouxson 
Let. to Mrs. Thraie 24 Aug,, Gentle purges, and slight 

hlebotomics, are not my favourites; they are pop-gun 
tteries, which tose time and effect nothing. 1877 Kuory 
Princ, Medicine 60 Marks of leech bites, and of phlebotomy. 
2. transf. and fig. The drawing of blood in any 


humour of the body, phlegm, a, Gr. pAéy-pa in- 
flammation, heat, morbid clammy humour (as the 
result of heat), f. paéy-ev to burn, blaze. In 
16-17th c. conformed in spelling to Gr.-L.. original.] 
A, Illustration of Forms. 
a. 4 6 fleume, flewme; 4 fleem, 5-7 fleme, 
6 + fleamo, ficam, § fle’me. 

1387 Trevisa Jfedcn (Rolls) 11.147 Pey hadde moche 
fleem. 1390-1563 Fleame [see B. ra}. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. R. ww. ix. (Add. MS. 27944), Flewme is an humour 
kyndeliche colde & moiste. 1422 tr, Secreta Seeret., Priv, 
firiv, 245 Agarik Purgyth fleme and malencoly.  1g08 
Densar Lua Maritt Wemen gt Ane bag full of flewme. 
1532 Du Wes Jutred. Fr. in Palsgr. go4 ‘The fleame, /e 
flegme, 1586 Bricnt Welanch. ii. 4 The second is fteume, 
next to bloud in quantitie. 1645 Mitton Coéasf, 12 What 
if fleam and choler..come instead? 1650 Howett Graf's 
Rev. Naples 130 ‘They answered prudently and with fleme, 
3709 Pops #ss. Crit, 662 Our Critics. judge with fury, but 
they write with fle’me. 

B. 6-7 flegme, floagm(e, 7 fleugme, 7-8 flegm. 

1547-64 Bacrowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 44 The rest of 
hin flegme & cholier. 1587 Gotninc De Mornay x. M592) 
14t Agarick purgeth Fleagme. a 1618 Ratricn Sceptick 
in Nenz. (1651) 8 Abounding with Fleagm, 1621 Sannerson 
3rd Serm., 1 Kings xsi. 29 § 26 Abundance of melancholy, 
tongh flegm, 1659 Staney //ist. PAslos. LT. 11. 134 Hence 
ate es Choler and Flegme. 1726 Leow A /hersi's 
Archit, 1. 24/2 The superfluous Flegm and Humidity, 

+. 6 phleume, phlengme ; 6-7 phlegme, 7- 
phlegm; 7-8 phleam, phleme. 

1s4x R. Cortann Gaiyen's Terapent, 2 Giv, To purge y* 
humours coleryke or melancolyke, or els phteume. 1565-73 
Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Consisto, Cursus pituitae consistit, 
the course of the phleugme is stayed. @ 1592 GREENE 
Mamillia w. Wks. (Grosart) IT, 223 The naturall constitu- 
tion of women is Phlegme, and of men Choller. 1605 Timme 

erst. 1. vii. 29 A certaine cary elementary phleme. 1617 

‘anua Ling, 100 Phleame expelleth choler. 1660~ Phlegm 
[see B. 2]. 1669 Wortioce Syst, Agric. 5 Phlegme dis- 
tilled from Salt of Tartar, 1684 Eart Roscom. £'ss, Transi, 
Verse (1709) 301 Write with Fury, but correct with Phleam, 

|5. 6 flegma, 7 phlegma. 

1s27 Axprew Brurswyke's Distyll, Waters B vij, Onely 
the flegma of the grene herbes is dystylled. 1610 Phlegma 
[see B. 2]. 1657 ee Dict, Phlegma..is used for any 
distilled water which hath no spirit, as rose-water, 

B. Signification. 

1. The thick viscid fluid or semifluid substance 
secreted by the mucous membranes, esp. of the 
respiratory passages; mucus. 

a. In old physiology, regarded as one of the four 
bodily ‘ humours’, described as cold and moist, and 
supposed when predominant to cause constitutional 


indolence or apathy. 

1387 [sce A.a} 1390 Gower Conf III. 99 The moiste 
fleume with bis cold Hath in the funges for his hold Or- 
deined him a propre stede. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. 
de W. 1506) 1v. xxvii, 318 An armony..of the foure humours, 
that is to knowe of y* blode, of the colour, of the flenme, 
and of y? malancoly. 1533 Evvor Cast. Helthe 1. i (1541) 
8b, Natural fleume is a humour cold and moyst, whyte and 
swete, or without taste. 1563 S/is7. Mag. Rivers Ixvi, 
They turned theyr blud to melancholick fleume. , 1615 
G. Sanoys Trav. 1.72 Fleame hath the predominancy in his 
complexion, 173t ArauTHnot Adiments vi vii. (1735) 188 
Phlegm amongst the Ancients signified a cold viscous 
Homour, contrary to the Etymology of the Word. 1860 
Wuewrit Philos. Discov. v. vi. 35 The doctrine of the Four 
Humours (Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile and Binck Bile). 


PHLEGMAGOGUE. 


b. In modern (or corresponding early) use; 
esp. when morbid or excessive, and discharged by 
cough, etc. Now chiefly in popular use, and no 
longer applied to the mucus of the nasal passages. 


So mod.F. fegme (dial. feume, flume). 

1486 Bk, St, Albans Cvjb, And makyth flewme fall owte 
of the brayne. 
hair hogeart, that hostit out flewme. 1549 Compl Scot. 
vi. 67 Vsope, that is gude to purge congelit fleame. 1601 
Hottaxo /Vay 11. 277 Wormwood..dischargeth the brest 
of tough fleagme. 1732 ArsuTuNoT Keeles of Diet in Adt- 
ments 267 ‘Vo dissolve viscid Phlegm, and excite a Cough. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Abed. xx. 229 The principal 
annoyance the patient suffers is in getting up the phlegin 
in the morning. 1877 Rorerts //andbs. Med. (t894) 400 
The discharge of various substances, technically termed 
expectoration or sfuéu, and popularly known as phlegm, 

te. With @ and £4 A collection or mass of 
phlegm, or of any mucous secretion. Ods. 

1561 Hoiivausn fom, Afoth. 15 If thou wilt. .purge the 
head and breste..of all slymye fleumes and fylth 1584 
Cocan Haven Health cxxxiv. (1636) 136 (it) doth take 
away Flewmes of the Eyes. 1688 Miece /”. Dict. s.v. 
Bring, To bring np a phlegm, eracher. 1727 Philip Quaril 
(1816) 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, I happened to 
hem pretty lond. 

+d. In fignrative nse. Ods. 

1565 JEWEL Def. A pol. (1611) 153 In danger to be choaked 
with the flegme & humour of his sins. 1035 G, Hexeert 
Tenpie, Church-porch xvi, O England ! fall of sinne, but 
most of sloth; Spit out thy flegme, and fill thy brest with 
glorie. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint, u. Proger viii, Spit 
ont their phlegm, .\nd fill thy brest with home. 

e. See SALSE-PHLEGM. 

+2. Old Chem, One of the five ‘ principles’ of 
bodies, also called qwaver ; any watery inodorous 
tasteless substance oltained by distillation. Ods. 

1471 Rirtey Corp. Adch. um, iv. in Ashm. head. Chent. 
Brit. (1652) 140 Fyrst wyth moyst Fyre and after wyth the 
dry: The flewme by Pacyence owt drawyng. 16r0 By 
Joxson Alch, u. v, Rectifie your menstrue, from the 
phlegma. 1660 Snarrock Megetadles 130 Seeds steeped... 
in Spirit of Urine mixt with phlegm of Elder-berries. 1686 
Harris tr. Lemery’s Chyin. § Water which is called Phlegm 
..comes in distillation before the Spirits when they are 
fixt, or after them when they are volatile. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb. & Gard. 335 Tiree Principles of which all things are 
form'd; that is to say,the Flegm, the Grease and the shies. 
The Flegm isthe Mercury. 1718 Qutxey Cosipl, Disp. 9 
Phlegm or Water, is the common Vehicle or Diluter of all 

‘solid Bodies. 1791 Hamitton Berthotlet's fale Ie ave 
78 The gall-nut yields, by distillation, a limpid phlegm. 
x812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 5: The attempts made to 
analyse vegetable substances previous to 1720 merely pro- 
duced their resolution into the supposed elements of the 
chemists of those days—viz. salts, carths, phlegm and sulphur. 

3. The character supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm (sense 12) in the bodily 
constitution; phlegmatic temperament or disposi- 
fion; want of excitability or enthusiasm; cold- 
ness, dullness, sluggishness, apathy; coolness, 
calmness, self-possession, evenness of tempcr. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 198 There are few nations 
of so much fleame or sufferance [as the Mexicans]. 1642 
Howr.e For. /'vav. (Arb) 52 He that hath to deale with 
that Nation, must have good store of Pblegme and patience. 
1668 Tempter Let. to La. Arlington Wks. 173111. 50 
Monsieur de Wit defended their Cause..with great Phlegm, 
but great Steddiness. 1765 T. Hutcnixson Hist. Mass. 
1. 223 A man of more Bieemuar not so sensibly touched. 
1836 Sin W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 281 The mathematical 
genius requires much phlegm, moderation, attention and cir- 
cumspection. 1871 a Merenitn Hf. Richmond xvi, The 
patience of the people was creditahle to their phlegm. 

Phlegmagogue (fle-gmiggg). [a. I’. phlegma- 
gogue, OF. flenmagogue (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. phlegmagigus, a. Gr. prcypayoryds, f. 
parcypa PHLEGM + dywyés drawing forth.] <A 
medicine for expelling phlegm. Now rare, 

[1657 Physical Dict, Phiegmagogon, purgers of flegm.] 
1671 SALMON Syx. Med. mt. li. 570 Electuary of Jallap..is a 
good Phlegmagogne. 1737 Bracken Farriery futpr. (1757) 
II. 248 Phiegmagognes or those [medicines] which draw off 
pitions Matter or Phlegm by Stool. > 

So Phlegmagogal (-gdugil) a., having the 
property of expelling phlegm; Phlegmagogic 
(-ge'dzik), a. = prec. ; 5b. = phlegimagogue. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon’s Disf.115 Some are called Phieg- 
magogall which purge Phlegme. 1684 tr. Bonet's Dlerc, 
Compit. 144 Mercury..with..some phlegmagogick Extract, 

| Phlegmasia (flegma'sii, -zii), Park, Pl. -e. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pAeypaota (Hippocr.) inflammation, 
Cf, F. phlegmaste.] Inflammation, esp. inflamma- 
tion accompanied by fever. 

Fg Sate dolens, or phlegmasia alba dolens, inflamma- 
tion of the veins of the leg, with severe pain, swelling, hard- 


ness, and whiteness, occurring in women after childbirth ; 
also called stk-leg or white-d 
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Cycl. Supp., Phiegmasia, a word used by some of the 
medical writers for an inflammation. 1800 J. Hutt (¢/t/e) 
An Essay on Phiegmasia Dolens. 1859 Semple Diphtheria 
x The mucous tissue..is also the seat of very different kinds 
of phlegmasiz. 

Phlegmatic (flegmetik), a. (sd.) Forms: 
see PHLEGM; also 4-6 flum-, 6-7 flugm-; 4-6 
-etyke, -ytyek(e, -ytek. (ME. flewmatike, a. OF. 
feumatigue (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
palegmatic-us, 2. Gr. pdreypatinds, f. préypa, 
paAeypar-: see PHLEGM.] 


784 


1. Of the nature of or abounding in phlegm. 

a, (In sense pertaining to PotecM 1.) Of the 
natitre of the ‘humour’ or secretion called phlegm ; 
mucous. Of the human body, its organs, ete.: 
Haviag a predominance of phlegm ia the conslitu- 
tion or ‘temperament’ (see also 2). Of diseases, 
etc,: Characterized or caused by excess of phlegm. 
Now vare or Obs. 

1340 Ayend, 157 Pe dyevet .. asaylep stranglakest bane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord ,, bane fleumatike: mid 
glotonye and be sleaube. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
iv, ix. (Tollem. MS.) A verry flewmatike man is in the body 
lustles, heny and slow. #2zd. vn. lix. (Bodl. MS.), As be 
brayne dischargep hym silfe of flewmatike humonres and of 
fumosite. ¢1g00 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 86 Mf it 
be yn tokenynge flenmetyke. 1927 AnpRew Brunswyke's 
Distyli. Waters Fij, To spetie and putte oute the flegmatyke 
inatter. 154z Boorne Dyefary viil, (1870) 245 A flemytycke 
man may slepe .ix. houres or more. 1562 Buttevn Bulwark, 
Sk, Simples 3b, It is good in the meates of them whiche be 
Flugmatike. 1563 ‘I. Gate A niid. u. 84 In phlegmaticke 
bodyes they maye forbeare their supper, 1741 BETTERTON 
fing, Stage v. 63 Persons of a flegmatic Constitution are 
stow in turning of their Eyes. 1875 H. C. Woon Therap. 
(1879) 22 The phlegmatic person is no more easily moved by 
medicinal than by other agencies. 

+b. (In sense pertaining to PHtEGM 2.) Of the 
nalure of the ‘principle’ called phlegm; watery 
and insipid. Of bodics in gencra]: Abounding in 
‘phlegm’; and heace, producing phlegm (PHLEGM 
1a or b) when taken as food, etc. Ods. 

1goz AnNounr Chron, (1811) 172 For as mych as all fisshes 
aftr water ben flewmatike anerere they be better rost than 
soden. 1533 Exyot Cast, peer! 2b, Where colde 
with moysture prenayleth, that ly 1s called Fleumatike, 
wherein water hath preeminence, 1567 MaeLet Gr. Forest 
re She [the Carp) is of very soft flesh and phlegmatike. 1669 

VORLIDGE Syst. device. (1681) § Standing Waters..by reason 
of the constant waste of the Phlegmatique vapour that con- 
stantly rises from it. 1747 Lancrisn in PAs. Trans. (1748) 
XLIV. u. [4] The watery or phlegmatic Principle abounds 
so much as to be nearly 12 Parts of the whole Mass. 

2. Taving or showing the mental character or 
disposition formerly supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm among the bodily ‘ humours’; 
not easily excited to feeling or action; lacking en- 
thasiasm; cold, dull, sluggish, apathetic; cool, 
calm, self-passessed. 

1574 Hettowes Guenara’s Fam, Ep. 30 The Numantines 
of their naturall condition, were more flegmatike than 
cholerike. 1622 Massincer Ving. Mart. 1v. i, Cold, 
pilesmaie bastard, th'art no brat of mine. 1756-82 J. 

VarToN Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. v. 276 Raphael never received 
amore flegmatic Eulogy. 1825 Waterton Hana. S. Amer, 
tv. i, (1879) 288 Cold and phlegmatic must he be who is not 
warmed into admiration by the surrounding scenery. 1888 
F, liume Afme. Midas 1. iv, Selina resumed her knitting 
in a most phlegmatic manner. 

+B. sé, A phlegmatic person. Obs. rare. 

1sqt_ R. Cortano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Miij, The 
fleamatykes, & them that are wont to diseases of colde 


maladyes. 1629 Maxwett tr. /ferodian (1635) 120 He con- 
temned lulian, as an abject Fellow: and Niger as a dull 
Flegmaticke. 


So t Phlegmartical a. = phicgmatic; Phleg- 
ma‘tically, + Phlegmasticly ad@v., in a phleg- 
matic manncr; Phlegma‘ticness, the quality of 


being phlegmatic. 

1586 Q. Eniz. in Leycester Corresp. (Camden) 243 What 
*“flegmatical] reasons soever were made you. 1684 tr 
Bonet's Merc. Compit, vi. 235 They that havea phlegmatical 
Ague, 1828-32 Wesster, *Alegmatically. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist. Lit. w. iv. § 76 The most phlegmatically impudent of 
the whole school. 1870 Daily News 5 Oct., The videttes 
phiegmatically continued their circling. x 3S too him 
Bayes 56 This is..so hal'd in, and so *phlegmatickly 
apply'’d. 1727 Warpurton Prodigies 80 All the rest [of the 
story) is phlegmatickl tover, 1659 Fectaam Low. 
Countries 42 Being elgg that is her cradle, which 
luls and rocks her toa dull “phlegmatickness. 

Phie-gmatism. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -18M.} 
Phlegmatic character. So + Phie‘gmatist [-1ST], 


a person of phlegmatic constitution. 

1s99 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner D vijb, Pistake Nuts... 
In cold weather, for flegmatists. 1797 Goowin Luguirer 
436 The phlegmatism of. Sir Robert Walpole’s..conduct. 

Phlegmatous, az rare—'. [f. as prec. + -ous.} 
‘Inflamed or much inflamed’ (Syd. Soe. Zex.). 

1878 A. M. Hamunton Merv. Dis. 133, 1 have already 
s con of peripheral phlegmatons troubles. 

hlegme, erron. form of FLEamM sé.1, lancet. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (659 ir Phlegmes..to 
Jaunch and cut the gums. 180 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's 
Life S. A/*. (1902) 99/1 Before starting 1 gave Johannus 
my phlegme, and a hasty lesson in the art of bleeding. 

+Phlegmed (flemd), a. Ods. rare. [f. 
PHLEGM +-ED2.]_Imbued with ‘ phlegm’ (sense 2). 

1683 Phil, Trans. X1V. 503 This [oil of Vitriol] as highly 
phlegm’d..as any usually is. 

Phlegmless (flemlés), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS,] Devoid of or free from phlegm. 

1663 Bovie Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. w v. vii. 175 One 
distillation... will bring it over from Wine it self, so pure and 
flegmless, as to burn allaway. 1768 J. Ross Ode on loss of 
Friend Wks, 224 (MS.) Philomel, Whose shrill harmonious 
note So swells her phlegmless throat. 

Phlegmon (fleginga). Path, Also 4-7 fleg-. 
[ME. fregmon, a. L. phieguion or phlegmona (Piin.), 
a. Gr. pAeypor® inflammation, a boil, deriv. of 


PHLOGISTIC. 


préy-ew to burn: cf. OF. fengmon (13-14th c. in 
Hat2.-Darm.) = mod.F. phlegmon.} Aninflamma- 
tory tumour, a boil or carbuncle; inflammation, 
esp. of the cellular tissue, tending to or prodacing 
suppuration; an acute local inflammation with 
marked redness and swelling. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &. vu, lix. (Bod. MS.), Suche 
swellinge hatte Apastema, & somtyme it comep. .of a semple 
humonre as of blood and hatte flegmone. 1541 R. Coriano 
Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Bij bh, Yf ecchymosis, or vicere, or 
erisipelas, or putryfaction, or phlegmone be &i any parte. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhoner's Bk. Physicke 364/1 [A prescrip- 
tlon] For the Flegmone or Felon of the Fingers. 1651 
Witte Primrose’s Pop. Err. u. 81 11 may also be a 
phlegman, or erysipelas of some part. 178a A. Monro 
Conipar, Anat. 14 These parts.. may be subject to.. 
phlegmon. 1788 J. C. Smytuin Aled. Commun. 11. 191 
The Phlegmon is the inflammation of the cellular membrane, 
899 Adléutt's Syst. Med. V1. 256 This bacillus is identical 
with one subsequently found..in gaseous phlegmons. 

Hence Phlegmonie (flegmg‘nik), Phle‘gmonous 
adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a phlegmon; 
Phle‘gmonoid a., resembling a phlegmon. 

1758 J.S. #.e Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 170 A Man.. 
had a *Phiegmonick Erysipelas npon the Right Arm. 1875 
H. Wattox Dis, Eye 185 In phlegmonic inflammation, 
pulsation has been felt, as from an aneurism. 1755 Geetl. 
mie XXY. 12 It appeared more like the erysipelatous than 
*phlegmonoide kind. 1835-6 Toon Cyct. Anat. 1. 455/2 
External inflammation resembling phlegmonoid erysipelas. 
1666 G. Harvey Mord. Alngé. xi. (1672) 31 It's... generated 
.-out of the dregs and remainder of a *Phlegmonous or 
Oedematick tumour. 1849-52 ‘Toon Cyc?. Anat. 1V. 850/2 
Phiegmonous inflammation of the areolar tissue. 


Phlegmy (fleini), 2. Forms: see PHLEcM. 
(f Pauecm + -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting of phlegm, 
mucous; containing or characterized by phlegm. 

e1gso Lrovp Treas. Health 1j, The stoppynges of the 
lener that comethe of grosse and fleymy hoes 1620 
Vewnxer Via Recta iii. 57 3t..breedeth a clammy, and 
fleamy nourishment. 1678 Axnxe Braustreet Poewes (1875) 
16 The fleginy constitution I uphold, 1739 R. Bur tr 
Dedekindus’ Grebianus 209 Now from thy Lungs hawk 
the phlegmy Load. 1891 Daily News 26 Dec. 5/5 A cold; 
accompanied by a phlegmy cough. 

+b. Watery; moist: cf. PHLEGM 2. Ods. 

1599 H. Butres Drets Drie Dinner P iv, [The mid-air) spits 
out watry reums amaine, As pbleamy snow, and haile, and 
sheerer raine. 1683 ‘'Rvon Way to Health 83 The gross 
phlegmy part of Grass. 

2. Of mental disposition; = PHLEcMATIC 2. 

1607 Markuam Caval. 1, 25 Such as out of their flemye 


. womanishnesse seeke for such secrets, 1645 Mitton Codast. 


Wks. 1851 1V. 362 Rather then spend words with this fleamy 
clodd of an Antagonist, x Pall Mali G. 2g Dec. 1/2 
Mild as milk, they hobnob with the pblegmy Saxon. 
Phleme, variant of FLEAM sb,1, lancet. 
Phlobaphene (figbafin). Chem. Also -en, 
[a. F. phlobaphéene, f. Gr. pAd-os = pdor-ds bark + 
Bagpy dye +-ENE.) Name for a class of brown or 
red colouring matters, of complex composition, 
occurring in the bark of various trees and shrubs. 
1880 Watts Dici. Chem. VIM. 1568 Phlobaphene,..name.. 
applied to certain red bodies, formed tae ie with glucose, 
when many tannins are heated with dilute sulphuric acid. 
1887 Athenzum 10 Dec. 787/2 It [tannin] is decomposed 
into glucose, gallic acid, and a substance analogous to 
phiobaphen. 1895 Natera/ist 23 1t [the hawthorn] yields 
a phlobaphene with acids. . is 
hloem (fidvem). Zot. [mod. (Nigeli in Ger.) 
f, Gr. pAdos = pdcids bark + -npa, passive saffix.] 
Collective name for the cells, fibres, and vessels 
forming the softer portion of the fibrovascular 
tissue, as distinct from the «y/em or woody por- 
tion; the bast with its associated tissues. Also 


attrib., as Phloem-bundle, -layer, -sheath, etc. 

1875 BennetT & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 94 The different 
forms of tissne of a differentiated fibro-vascular bundle may 
be classified into two groups, which Nageli calls the PAloém- 
(Bast) and Xy/enr- (Wood) portion of the bundle...In many 
bundles the phloém is formed on one, the xylem on the other 
side of the procambinm. /éid. 3 These horizontal elenients 
..may be generally designated as rays; within the xylem 
they are called xylem-rays, within the phloém, phloém-rays, 
1876 Encycl. Brit. 1V. 85/2 Found in the bast or phloém layers 
of ordinary trees. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 440 [In Ferns] 
A single layer or several layers of cells may often be found 
at the periphery of the phloém lying just inside the true 
bundle-sheath. Russow regards this structure as belonging 
..to the ground tissue, arid he terms it the phloém-sheatb, 


Phlogistian (flodzistiin). [f. Parocistoy 
+ -1AN.] A believer in lhe existence or theory of 
phlogistoa. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrid. Phys. & Med. 
Knowl. 67 The phiogistians were obliged to consider alt 
combustible bodies as comhinations of different ..substances 
with the undemonstrated phlogiston, 


Phlogistic (flodgistik, -gistik), 2. (s2.) [In 
sense 1, mod. f. Patocisroy: cf. mod.L. phio- 
gisticus, F. phlogistique (1762 in Dict, Acad.) ; in 
senses 2, 3, immediately f. Gr. pdoyior-ds in- 
flammable, inflamed + -1¢.] 

I. 1. Chem. Of the nattre of or consisting of 
hlogistoa; +containing phlogiston, combastible 
oS ; connecled with or relating to phlogiston, 

1733. PAil. Trans. XX XVIII. 63 {]n Phosphorus] The 


Phlogistic Part is so slightly connected with the other 
Principles, that the least.. Friction or Warmth, sets it on 


a 


PHLOGISTICATEH. 


fire. 1774 Parsttry Odserv. Air I. 188 Common air..de- 
rived of its fixed air by phlogistic processes, /dfd. 50 Plants 
imbibing the phlogistic matter with which it is overloaded. 
1789 Hicerss (¢r#/e) Comparative View of the phlogistic and 
antiphlogistic Theories. 1794 G. Apams Wat. % Exp. Philos, 
Il. xxi. goo Bodies that are eminently Inminous. .contain a 
certain species of matter ,. thisis called phlogistic inflammable 
or combustible matter. 1830 Herscnen Sfed. Nat. Phil. 
ut iv. 300 The phlogistic doctrines of Beccher and Stahl. 
+b. as sb. A phlogistic prineiple or substance. 

19733 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 61 This red Earth retains 

so much of an unctious Phlogistic, that [etc.} 
II. 2. Path. Inflammatory. 

1754-6 Connoisseur No. 53 ? 9 Blotches and hreakings out 
.. owing to a kind of a phlogistic humour in her blood. 
1813 J. Tuomson Lect. /nflam. 71 Cases of acute or active 
inflammation preceded by what is called the phlugistic 
diathesis. 1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat. (1875) 321 The 
phlogistic process in the pericardium. 


+3. Buming, fiery, heated, inflamed (/4. and 


Jig.). Obs. (Chiefly in rhetorical nse.) 

1991 E. Daawin Bot. Gard. 1. 1. 136 Ethereal Powers ! 
yon..Gem the bright Zodiac, stud the glowing pole, Or give 
the Sun's phlogistic orb to roll. Be te Pallas’ Trav. 
(1812) I. 83 The phlogistic mountains of that neighbourhood. 
1821 Blackw. Afag. X. 407 A sorry imitator of that whole- 
sale dealer in phiogistic curses. 1855 SEDLEV, etc. Occult 
Se. 59 Much phlogistic correspondence was discovered. 


Phlogi‘sticate, v. Chem. Obs, exc. Hist. 
[f prec. + -aTE3: cf. F. phlogistiquer.] trans, 
To render phlogistic; to combine with phlogiston. 
Chieflyin Phlogi'sticated pf/.a. [F. pAlogistiqué.] 

t Phiogisticaied air ot gas, names for nitrogen in 
the phlogistic theory. tPélogisticaicd aikali, name for 
prussiate (hydrocyanate) of potash. 

1774 Paiestiev Obsery. Air 1.178 note, It might not be 
amiss to call air that has heen..made noxious by any of the 
processes above mentioned..by the common appellation of 
phlogisticated air, 1776 — in Phil. Trans. LXVI, 242 The 
nitronsair..losta great proportion of its power of diminishing, 
that is, phlogisticating, common air. 1789 /déd. LXXIX. 
146 Ic ts also natural to suppose, that. the dephlogisticating 
principle .. [being] expelled, the phlogisticating principle 
should enter. 1805 W. SaunpEas Ain. Waters 160 Almost 
intirely phlogisticated air, or, as it is now termed, azotic 
gas, 1846 Gaove Contrib, Se. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 
325 Priestley. .was led to believe that water was convertible 
into nitrogen (phlogisticated air). 

Sot Phlogistica:tion [also in Fr. 1777], combina- 
tion with phlogiston: the name in the phlogistic 
theory for the process now called deoxidation. 

1974 PatestLey Odserv. Air (1775) 1. 189 This air.. without 
any previous phlogistication, is purified by agitation in water. 
1794 Suttiyan View Na?. 11.86 The power of the loadstone 
+.1s increased by cooling, by a regeneration of iron, or 
phlogistication of its calx, and by the action of acids upon 
iron, 1801 WoLtaston in Parl. Trans, XCL 432 In the 
Precipitation of copper by silver, [we see] an instance of 
de-oxidation for phlogistication) by negative electricity. 

Phlogiston (flodzi-stgn, -gisig~n). Chem. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. @dAoyiordy, nenter of Pdroyaords 
burnt up, inflammable, vbl, adj. from PAoyit-ew to 
set on fire, f. padf, pdoy- flame, ablant deriv. of 
garey-, root of préy-ev to burn.) A hypothetical 
substance or ‘principle’ formerly supposed to exist 
in combination in all combustible bodies, and to 
be disengaged in the process of combustion; the 
A ae : ee, 

principle of inflammability’; the matter of firc, 
conceived as fixed ia inflammable substances. 

This use of the term and the theory connected with it were 
introduced by Stahl in 1702, in his ed. of Beccher's Physica 
Subterranea of 1669. The phrase ‘ esse PAcyiorov * had been 
used by Sennert (in 1619) in the sense of ‘the being in- 
flammable’, inflammability or combustibility as a guadity 
of some substances, but not regarded asa suhstance or prin- 
ciple. The existence of phlogiston was denied by Lavoisier 
in 1775, and though stoutly maintained by Priestley, the 
belief in it was generally abandoned by 1800, 

(1619 Senneatus De Chym. Consensu ac Dissensu 283 At 
Colores, Odores, Sapores, esse gAoytordby & similia alia, 
mineralibus, metallis, gemmis lapidibus, plantis, animatibus 
insunt, 1702 Stat See, Beceherianume i. 1. xvi. 1g in Bos 
Phys. Suoterr. (1732), Ad substantiam ipsam mixti, ut in- 
grediens..ut materiale principium, et pars totius compositi 
constitutiva, concurrit, materia et principium ignis, non ipse 
ignis: Ego Phlogiston appellare ccepi. 

[1730 Gourrey in PAil. Trans, XXXVI. 288 By the Soln- 
tion of crude Mercury united with the PAdogiston Vine, or 
other Vegetables] 17334. G. Hanckewitz tard. XXXVI 
69 We produce the Phlogiston out of fat Substances, and 
from the Phlogiston a Fuligo, or Soot, and from the Fuligo 
an urinons Sait. 1750 Elaboratory laid Ofen Introd. 74 
The sulphureous principle, or phlogiston, which is the proper 
essence of all oils. 1744 Prissttey Observ. Air (1775) 1. 65 
Considering inflammable air as air_united to or loaded with 
phlogiston. 178g—in PArZ Trans. LXXV. 280 Mr. Lavoisier 
1s well known to maintain, that there is no such thing as 
what has been called phlogiston. 1794 G. Avams Nat. 
Exp, Philos. 1. ix. 360 Phiogiston..may be considered as a 
treasure. .of light and heat, to be dispensed in the absence 
ofthe sun. 19794 J. Hutron Philos, Light, etc. 12 There is 
truly in bodies a substance, which may be properly named 
phlogiston, as being the cause of that light racinent which 
accompany puree 1800 Priestiey (//¢/e) The Doctrine 
of Phiogiston established, and that of the Composition of 
Water refuted, 1822 Imison Sc. § Ar? 11.98 The existence 
of phlogiston is no longer believed in. 1861 Witson & 
Grimte Afem. E, Forbes tv. 117 Jameson [left college 1802) 
had heard the last dying echoes of the battle between the 
partisans of the phlogiston and the antiphiogiston camp. 

tb. fig. Energy, ‘fire’. Ods. : 

1792 A. Youxc Trav. Franee 171 Moni. Faujas pleases 
me much; the liveliness, vivacity, phlogiston of his char- 
acter, do tot run into pertness, foppery, or affectation. 
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Phlogogenetic (fly:godgine'tik), a. Pavh. 
[f. Gr. pdoyo-, comb. f. pAdf flame + -GENETIC.] 
Producing inflammation. Also Phiogogenic 
(-dge‘nik), Phlogo'genous ad/s. in same sense. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phiogogente .. Phlogogenous, 1896 
Alibutt's Syst. Aled. 1, 156 Where are several species [of 
bacteria] which are phlogogenetic. 1904 Brit. Med. Frul. 
2 Dec. 1508 Certain species of bacteria. . possess in their cell 

odies a phlogogenic poison. 

Phiogopite (flegépait), A/in. [Named 1841 
(in Ger. /hlogopit), f. Gr. pdoywrds fiery (f. pAoy- 
flame + ay, da- face, look) +-ITE?.] A magnesia 
mica, fonnd in crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
usually ofa brownish-yellow orbrownish-redcolous, 
with pearly, often snbmetallic (coppery) lustre. 

1850 Dana A/fx. (ed. 3) 359 It agrees in atomic proportions 
with the phlogopite. “1879 Ruiiny Stud. Necks x. 135 
Phlogopite crystallises in the same system, and has tlie 
same cleavage as muscovite. 

ll Phlogosis (flogésis). ath. Pl. -es (-iz). 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pAcywois inflammation, f. pacé, 
proy- flame. In F. phlogose.} Inflammation. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Phlogosis, the same 
that Phlegutone. 1910 T. Furter Pharm. Extentp. 284 
Sometimes..the Mercury. .causeth’a great Phiogosis..in the 
Part. 1845 G. E. Dav tr. Simon's Anti. Chem. 1. 299 
A circumstance which.. characterizes the phlogoses. 


Hence Phlogosed (-dwzd) pfl.a., affected with 
phlogosis, inflamed; Phlogosin (-dusin) Chem., 
name for a product of cultures of certain bacteria, 
which produces acute local inflammation; Phio- 
gotic (-g'tik) @., of the nature of or tending to 
phlogosis, inflammatory. 

1872 Gross Sys’. Surg. (ed. 5) If. 884 The..*phlogosed 
condition of the penis. 1896 Adédutt's Syst. Med. 1. 521 
Leber obtained *phlogosin from the staphylococcus aurcus. 
1822-34 Goods Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 41 A mark of high 
entonic health, or a *phlogotic diathesis. /4id. 50 Like 
the push [the boil] is found in persons of an entonic or 


phlogotic habit. 

+Phlome. O/s. rare. [ad. Bot.L. Phlomis, 
a. L. phlomis, phlomos (VPlin.), a. Gr. padouis, 
gAcuos mullein.] A plant of the genus Phlon:2s 
(N. O. Zadzatez), comprising herbs and shrubs with 
wrinkled leaves, often thick and woolly, 

(Philonis fruticosa is Jerusalem Sage; P. Lychnites is 
Lamp.wick.) 

[1706 Pusturs, Phlomis, a kind of Flower, which some 
take for a Primrose.] 1915 Peniverin 7Ai. Vrans. XX1X. 
243 ; ieee Leaves differ from the Broad Phlome in being 
thicker. 


Phloramine to Phloretin: see PuLoro-. 

Phlorizin (florsi-zin, fiprrizin). Chem. Also 
tphloridzin(e. [f. Gr. @dAd-os, pdoi-ds bark + 
éifa root + -IN.J A bitter substance (C.,H.,0,,), 
crystallizing in silky needles, obtained from thc 
bark of the root of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees. Also formerly called + Phlori‘dzite. 
Hence Phlorizein (floraiz7in), a bitter reddish- 
brown uncrystallizable solid (C., HypN, 0,3), 3 
combination of oxygen and ammonia with phlorizin. 

xe T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 714 The bark of 
apple-tree root... yields about 3 per cent. of phloridzite. /did., 
Phloridzite thus obtained, has a dull white colour, with a 
shade of yellow, and is crystallized in silky needles. 1840 
Penny Cyel. XVIII. 98/2 Phlorizin is by various processes, 
described by M. Stass, converted into BAe ate, phioretin, 
and phloretic acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 641 
Phiorizin is a substance bearing a great likeness to salicin, 
1895 Nalurvalist 26 There is no..phlorizin (the glucoside of 
the apple tree) in any part of the organism. 

Phloro-, before a vowel phlor-, used in 
Chem., to form names of substances connected 
with PHLoriziy, as 

Phioramine ({lpramaia) ey the amine 
(C,H,;NO, = C,H,0,-NH,) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloro- 
gincin (Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 488). Phloretin 
(fldo-rétin), a sweet crystalline substance (C,,H,,O5) 
prodnced by the action of dilate acids on phlorizin ; 
hence Phioretic (flore‘tik) @., applied to an acid 
(C,11,,0;) obtained from phloretin by the action 
of potash; also to ethers (ph/oretic ethers) in 
which an organic radical takes the place of 1 atom 
of hydrogen in phloretic acid (Watts Dict, Chem. 
IV. 491), Its salts are Phio‘retates. Philoro- 
glucin (fiprogl#sin) [Gr. ~yAus-ds sweet +-1n1; 
cf. GLucose}, also phloroglu‘cinol, phloroglu:- 
col, a colourless or yellowish crystalline, intensely 
sweet substance (C, 11,0), obtained from phloretin, 
and occurring widely distributed ia plants; also 
a derivative of this, as nttrophloroglucin, etc.; 
hence Phloroglu‘cie a., Phloroglu‘cide: sce 
qnots. Phlorol (figrgl), a phenol, an oily sub- 
stance (C,H,,O) obtained from salts of phloretic 
acid, or from creosote, WPhlorone (flp*rdun), a 
yellow crystalline substance (C,H,O,), homolo- 
gous with qninone, obtained by distillation of 
beech-wood and coal-tar. 

1840 *Phloretic, *Phloretin [see Puioaizin}. 1866-7: 


Watts Dict, Chem. IV, 489 Phioretic acid [is] produced, 
together with phloroglucin, by the action of caustic potash 
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PHLYZACIUM. 


on phloretin. 1857 Minter Alen, Chenz. U1. 511 Phloridzin, 
when boiled with weak acids, is decomposed into grape 
sugar, and a resinous matter termed AAéoretin. Phloretin 
crystallizes in pileresaubie almost insoluble plates, 1881 
Watts Dict. Chenr. VIII. 1572 *“PAlorogiucie Auhydride, 
or *Phlorogiucide, Cal yO...is ubtained: 1. by the action 
of heat on phlorogiucol. 1866-77 Watts Die. Chem. 1V. 
495 *Phlioroglucin is sweeter than common sugar, .. per- 
manent in the air at ordinary temperatures. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Phloroglucin..is found widely distributed in nature, 
tnainly in combination as the complex body phloroglucide, 
but partly also in the free state. 188: Watts Dict, Cher. 
VII. 1570 *Phlorvogtucol, ColleO, .. PAlorogtucin. 1895 
Naturalist 24 A red-brown phlobaphene which fused with 
potass gives protocatechnic acid and phloroglucol, 1872 

Watts Dict. Chent. V1. 928 *Phlorol or phlory] alcohol. is 
one of the constituents of beech-tar creosote. 1893 — Fowwes' 
Chent, (ed. 11) 798 Phlorol, an oily liquid obtained by the 
dry distillation of the barium salt of phloretic or oxethy!- 
benzoic acid. 1881 — Dict. Chem. vi 1592 Phiorel. .. 
This phenol, first noticed as a constituent of Leech-tar 
creosote. 1866-77 /bid. IV. 406 *fAdorone, CollsOg, 1892 
Jbid. V1. 928 Phiorone crystallises in golden-yellow oblique 
rhombic prisms, which when heated give off a pungent odour. 

Phlox (ilpks). Hot, [a. L.. pdlor Vin), a. 
Gr. padé a plant (prob. Sivene,, it. lame. Taken 
into Bot. as a gencric name by Dillenius.] A 
North American genus of herbaceous (rarely 
shrubby) plants (N.O. /o/emoniacea’), with clusters 
of salver-shaped flowers of various colours, usually 
showy; many cultivated forms arc found in gardens, 

[1601 Hottanp /?Ziny 11.92 The Panse, called in Latine 
Vlammea, and in Greeke Phlox, I meane the wild kind 
onely.] 1706 Puturps, /'A/oxr,..a Flower of no Smell, but 
ofa fine Flame-colour. 1788 Rees Chambers’ Cycd., Phlox, 
lychnidea, or bastard lychnis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia class. 1856 Bryant Jaiden's Sorrow 
ui, There, in the summer breezes, wave Crimson phlox and 
moccasin flower. 1866 Brann & Cox Pict. Se. etc. Ih. 
887/x The garden Phloxes being all productions of the 
florist, and of 1 most ornamental character. 1895 Mas. H. 
Warn Sesste Costred? i. 8 Phloxes and marigolds grew 
untidily about their doorways. ; 

b. atirté., as phlox family, phloxworts (1.ind- 
ley), names for the Natural Order Polemontace» ; 
phlox-worm, the larva of an American moth, 
fleliothis phlogophagus, which feeds ie phloxes. 

1846 Linptey] ‘ee. Atzgd. 635 Order cexliii. Polemoniacez, 
Phloxworts. 1863 J. H. Bai rour Jan. Bot. § 952 Polemo- 
niacew, the Phiox family. 1898 Wa1ts-Dunton alydiedn 
xiii, Among the geraniuims, phlox-beds, and lrench mari: 
golds. : ; F 

Phloxin (flp‘ksin). Chen. [f. Gr. pAdg flame + 
-tyI] A red coal-tar dye-stuff resembling cosin. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1899 Cacney tr. Zakseh's Clin, Diagn 
vi. (ed. 4) 210 This observer recommends that the nutrient 
inedinm be stained with phloxin-red or benzo-purpurin. 

Phlyaro‘logist. vonce-wid. [f. Gr. pddapoes 
silly talk +-Locy +-1st.] A talker of nonsense. 

31867 Athenaunt 12 Oct. 4396/1, 1 would not meddle with 
such a phlyarologist. 

| Phlyctena, -cena (fliktina). Path. [mod. 
L,, a. Gr. pAderawva a blister (Hippocr.), f. pave, 
paru¢-ev to swell.) An inflammatory vesicle, 
pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or the cye-ball. 

1693 tr. Blaucard’s Phys. Dict. (ed, 2), Plyctena,a Pimple 
in the Skin; also a little Ulcer in the corneous Tunick of 
the Eye. 1813 J. Tuomson Lecé. /nflam. 511 The cuticle 
often separates in some points from the skin, and the vesica- 
tions termed phiyctens: are formed. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Med, VILL. 466 The vesication may be so..complete, as to 
rise from the skin like a pemphigus, bulla, or phlyctena. 

Hence Phlycte‘nar, Phlycte‘nous (-«n-) ad/s., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a phlyctena; 
characterized by or affected with phlyctenz ; 
Phlycte'noid (-en-) @., resembling a phlyctena; 
Phlycte-nophthalmy, phlyctenular oplithalmia 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1858); || Phlycte‘nula (-sn-), 
pl. -@ [mod.L. dim. of pAlyctena], also in angli- 
cized form Phlycte‘nule, a small phlyctena, esp. 
npon the conjunctiva or cornea of the eye; whence 
Phiyctenular (-sn-) @., pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characterized by phlyctenules. 

184a Dunatison Afed. Lex. *Phlyctenoid. 1869 F. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) to7 An cruption..phlycte- 
noid in character, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) H. 
342 He adds to the two varieties of red and white miliaria 
athird, which he distinguishes by the name of *phlyctenons. 
1842 Dunauison Med. Lex, *Phlyetanula, 1869 G. Lawson 
Dis. Eye (1874) 33 One or more smafl phlyctenule close 
upon the margin of the cornea. 1843 Sir ‘I’. Watson Princ. 
& Pract, Physic xix. 1. 309 For relieving strumons or 
*phlyctenular ophthalmia. 1899 Adibuti's Syst. Afed. VAIL. 
746 Similar *phlyctenules ap onthe mucous membrane 
at the month, tongne, and palate. 

|| Phiyzacium (fizéfidm, -siim). Path. Also 
-ion; pl. -ia. [mod.L., a. Gr. pAu(amoy a little 
blister (Hippocr.), f. ¢Ad¢-ev to swell.) A red, 
nsnally large, pustale on a hard inflamed base and 
terminating in a dark scab; also = PHLYCTENA. 
Hence Phiyzacious (-2'-fias) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phlyzacium. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phlysacinm, the 
same with Phlyctana. 1818-20 E. Tuompson tr. Cullen's 
Nosol, Method. (ed. 3) 330 An eruption of th¢ inflamed 
gees termed phlyzacia. 1870 T. Hormes Surg. (ed. 2) 

- 704 The phlyzactous pustules induced by the external 
application of tartar emetic, 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex, Phlyza- 
cion,. .was Willan's term for tbe largest of bis four varieties 
of Pustules, 100 


PHO. 


Pho, phoh (4, foh), zat: rare. [A variant of 
Puew, Puoo, representing the action of blowing 
away. Sec also Fou.) An exclamation expressing 
contemptuous rejection or making light of anything. 

1601 Marston @asguil § Kath. w. 166 Sir Ed. Daughter, 
giue mee your hand. With your consent I giue you to this 
gentleman. Canre. Marie, phoh ! Will you match me to a 
foole? 1938 G. Litto Afarina ni, ti. 32 Pho! those are our 
best customers, 1800 Mrs. Hervev Méourtray Fam. II. 56 
Pho! pho! there is no fear of their knowing any thing 
of the matter. 

+ Phob, obs. erron. f. Fon s4.2, small packet. 

@ 1687 Cotton Poet. Ii’ks. (1768) 133 And brought bis Gods 
away in ’s Phob, ; 

Phobanthropy (fpbe'nprépi)., sonce-wa. ([f. 
Gr. $68-os fear + dv@pwros man: cf. philanthropy.) 
Morbid dread of mankind. 

1848 Westw. Rev. Oct. 164 The evil of Ireland. .is her 
seven millions of a cottier population—and the phoban- 
throphy:to coin a word) of the other, not over-wise, noble lords. 

-phobe, a. Kr. -phobe, ad. L, -phob-us, a. Gr 
-~oBos -fearing, -dreading, adj. ending, f. péBos 
fear; as in USpopdB-os, Aydrophob-us, hydrophobe, 
lit. “one who has a horror of water’. Also in 
modern words formed in Fr. or Eng. by analogy, 
as Anglophobe, Russophobe. 

-phobia, a. L. -fhodia, a. Gr. -poBia, forming 
abst. sbs. from the adjs. in -pdéBos (see prec.) with 
sense ‘dread, horror’; as in tépepoBia, hydropho- 
dia ‘horror of water’. Also in modern words 
formed in Eng. by analogy, as Anglophobia, Gatto- 
phobia, Germanophobia, Russophobia, some of them 
imitaling Fr. forms in -phodle. The following 
exemplify the uses to which -f/odia has been put: 

1547- [see Ilyprornosta]. 1803 Gallophobia [see Gatvo- 
fn comb], 1803 Anna Sewsro Lett.(1811) V1. 94 Heisa very 
laconic personage, and has upon him the penphobia. 1824 
Soutnevin Life (1849) 1.125 She laboured under a perpetual 
dustophobia; and a comical disease it was. 1843 Blackw. 
Alag. LUV. 245 That powerful .. writer, depicts thesame regi- 
phobia as raging among the Parisian Chardatanerte. 1861 
Ramsay Aemin. i 4t The account given me by my corre- 
spondent of the Fife swinophobia is as follows. 1887 /’a/? 
Mall G.17 Dec. 1/1 Confounding it with ‘ Germanophobia ‘, 
‘Francophobia'‘, or as many ‘phobias’ as you like! 1890 
Cent. Dict., Phobophobia, morbid dread of being alarmed. 
1895 tr. Afar Nordan's Degeneration 242 \t was unnecessary 
for Magnan to give a special name to each symptom of 
degeneration, and to draw up in array. .the host of ‘ phobias’ 
and ‘manias’. Agoraphobia (fear of open space), clanstra- 
phobia (fear of enclosed space), rufophodia (fear of dirt) 
[ete]. 1896 Mest. Gaz. 6 June 2/2 The cycling craze has 
produced the antagonistic disease of cyclophobia, 1902 
fbid, 21 Oct. 2/3 There were symptoms in the City attitude 
of a certain amount of L.C.C.-phobia [= dread of the 
London County Council}. . 

Hence-pho'hie forming aa/s., -pho-hiac, -phobist 
forming sds. 

1900 Daily News 15 Aug. 3/1 The professional Anglo- 
phobiac. 1902 Darly Chron. 13 Oct. 5/5 Several Anglo- 

hobic deputies have announced their intention of appearing 
in their official scarves. 

Phobia (fo«biz). Also g phoby. [The prec. 
suffix uscd as a separale word.) Fear, horror, or 
aversion, esp. of a morbid character. 

1803 Coterivce in Sir H. Davy's Ren. (1858) 92, 1. have 
a perfect phobia of inns and coffee-houses, 1875 W. Cory 
Lett. & Fruis. (1897) 409 Against management by phobies, 
either Tory phobies or popular phobies. 1887, 1895 [see 
-PHOBIA). 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. VILL. 157 Specific means 
..to dissipate the ‘ phobias’ or the obsessions. 

So Pho‘hist vonce-wd., one who has a horror of 


or morbid aversion to anything. 
1883 Church Quarterly XV. 394 Men, who refuse to give 
np their liberty at the dictation of ‘phobists’ of any 


denomination. 
|| Phoca (fouki). Zool, Pl. phoce (fis), 


phocas, [L. phoca, a. Gr. pwen seal: so It., Sp. 
Jota, F. phogue.] A seal (chiefly in trans}. from 
Latin or Greek); any aqnatic mammal of the 
Phoetdx, or seal and walrus family of Carvazvora; in 
modern zoology, restricted to the genus typified by 


the Common Seal, P. wituliva, 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
fissche pat hatte Foca & pe fissche bat hist Delphinns.] 
1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 57 ae piunes phocases that scard 
the horses of Hippolitus. 2678 Drypen Ad? for Love 1.i, 
Here monstrous phocz panted on the shore. 1791 Cowrer 
Odyss. 1¥. 493 The Phoce also rising from the waves. 1800 
Ated. Frnd. He M. Riegels intends successively to treat 
..on rats, the phocas, the mole, the frog and lizard, 1816 
Scotr Antig. xxx, A phoca or seal lying asleep on the 
beach. ia. XXXV, XXXVI, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 429 The deepest tones are struck by animals that 
have the largest glottis, as the phoca, the ox, the ardea 
stellaria. 

Hence Phoca‘cean a., of or pertaining to the 
Phoctde or seal family; sd. a member of this 
family; Phoca‘ceons a., of the nature of a seal; 
phocacean; Pho‘eal a., of or pertaining to a seal. 

1842 Branor Dice. Ss. ete, Phocaceans,..the name of the 
family of carnivorous and amphibious Mammals of which 
the seal (Phoca) is the type. 1858 Mayne Fxfos, Ler. 
Phocaceous. 1860 Gosse Romance Nat. ffist, 351 This is 
..in favour of a mammalian, and of a phocal nature. 

Phocenine (fesinain), 2. Zoo/, [f. Zool. L. 
Phécena (a, Gr. pdxava porpoise, deriv. of gwen 
seal) +-INEJ.] Of or pertaining to the Phocenzn«, 
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a group of Cetacea containing the true porpoises; 
resembling a porpoise. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phocenic (fosinik, -senik), @ Chem. [For 
*phocenic, {. Zool, L. Phocwena (see prec.) +-1¢.) 
Applied to an acid obtained by Chevrenl in 1817, 
from porpoise- or dolphin-oil, originally called 
DELPHINIc, and subsequently identified with 
Vaenrte acid, (CH;)2C,H,.CO,H. So Pho'ce- 
nate, a salt of phocenic acid; Pho'cenil, 
Pho'cenin, glyceryl valerate, or trivalerin, C,H, 
(C,H,O0,), = DELPHIN 5d. 2. 

1836-9 Topo Cyc. Anat. 11. 234/2 When this oil is saponi- 
fied, it pe peculiar volatile acid..termed phocenic 
acid. fdid., The phocenate of baryta forms efflorescent 
prismatic crystals. £4/d., Phocenine is a peculiar fatty suh- 
stance contained inthe oil of certain species of porpoise. 
€1865 Letuesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 99/1 Many of the animal oils 
.. contain n volatile fat, which gives them their peculiar 
odour. In..whale and seal oils, this is called phocenine, 

Phocic, Phocin, Chem, =PHoceNiIc, PHOCENIN. 

1861 Hutme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. 11. 189 The oil of the 
porpoise .. contains... much more phocine. 1866 OoLtnc 
aint, Chem. 36 Diatomic Fatty Acid Series. CsH1903 
Phocie, /éfd. 120 Phocine. 


Phocid (féusid). Zoo/, [f. Zool. L. Phécide, 
f. phoca: see -1D3,] Any member of the Phocidx 
or seal family. So Phovciform a., having the 
form or structure of a seal, phocoid; Pho-cine a., 
pertaining to the sub-family Phoctnx, containing 
the seals proper; sé.,a member of this sub-family ; 
Pho'coid a., allied in structure to the seals. 

3846 Worcester, Phoerne (citing Penny Cyl.) 

Phocodont (fdskédgnt), a. (s4.) Zool, [[f. Gr 
geen seal + ddovs, ddovr- tooth.) Of or pertaining 
to the Phocodont7a, an extinct sub-order of Cefacea, 
furnishing connecting links with the /’octde or 
seals, b. sé. Any member of the Lhocodontia. 
So Phocodontic 2. = PHOCODONT a, 

Phocomele (fokom/l). Zeratology. [mod. f. 
Gr. gwen seal + pédos limb. So in Fr. (Littré).] 
A monster having limbs so short as to resemble or 
suggest the flappers of a seal. 

1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 404. 

Hence Phocome‘lous a. 


rg0z Brit. Med. Frni. 15 Mar. 672 Whether the Harpy 
owes its origin to tbe occurrence of a phocomelous fetus, 


| Phoebades (ffbadiz), si p/ ([L. pl. of 
Phebas,a. Gre borBas, pl. -Bades, priestess of Phioe- 
bns.] Priestesses of Phoebus or Apollo; persons 
possessed by a spirit of divination. 


1585 Fernerstone tr. Calvin on Acts xvi. 16. 394 They 
said that those who wer possessed wer inspired with the 


spirit of Python, and peradventure they wer thervpon called 


Phoebades in honor of Apollo. 1613 Carman Maske fans 
Court, Description, Attir'd like Virginean Priests, by whom 
the Sun is there ador’d; and therfore called the Phoebades. 

Phoebe! (fibz). poet. [a. L. Phadbe, a. Gr. 
Soi Bn, fem. of poiBos bright, radiant : cf. Paesus.] 
The name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 


moon; the moon personitied. 

[1390 Gower Conf. II. 110 Thus this lusti Cephalus Preide 
unto Phebe and to Phebns The nyht in lengthe forto drawe.] 
1s90 Suaxs. Aids. N. 1. i. 209 To morrow night, when 
Phoebe doth behold Her siluer visage, in the watry glasse. 
1681 Cotron Wond, Peak 23 Nor yet does Phoebe with her 
silver horns..Push into crowded tides the frighted waves. 


Phebe? (fbi). [A name imitative of the 
bird's call, but accommodated in spelling to prec.) 
A small bird (Sayornis phabe or fuscus) common 
in the eastem U.S. Also Phavde-bird. Also 


called Pewir (3), PEWEE. 

1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 19 Another of our 
feathered visitors..is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phazbe-bird ; 
for he is called by each of these names, from a fancied 
resemblance to the sound of bis monotonous note... They 
arrive early in the spring... Their first chirp spreads glad- 
ness through the house, ‘The Phoebe-birds have come !’ 
is heard on all sides. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 765/2 
Plain, dull-colored peewee or phoebe, sitting on the house- 
gable or ona dead branch. .catching insects, or reiterating 

is own name, ‘ phaebe, phoebe’. 

Also 7 [f L. 


Phobean (fbiin), a. -ian. 
Phabéus, a. Gr. boiBaos adj., f£, @o1Bos Phoebus + 
-AN.) Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Phoebus 


or Apollo as the god of poetry. 

a1621 B. Jonson Leges Convivales Wks. (Rtldg.) 727/2 
‘Tis the true Phoebian Jiquor, Cheers the brains, makes wit 
the (eae 1632 Suirtey Changes Prol., Able to distin. 
guish straines that are Cleare, and Phebean, from the 

pular, 1873 Syuonps Gr&. /oets Ser. 1. ii, (1877) 43 His 
long Phosbean locks. 

Phobus (ffbis). Forms: 4-9 Phebus, 6- 
Phoebus. [a.L. Phoebus, a. Gr. bot Bos, lit, bright, 
shining, radiant.) A name of Apollo as the Sun- 
god; the sun personified. Chiefly poet. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's Prol.11 By the shadwe he 
took his wit That Phebus which pat shoon so clere and 
brighte Degrees was fyue and fourty clombe on highte. 
1423 Jas. | Arngis QO. Ixxii, Till phebus endit had his bemes 
bryght. x1g559 W. Cunsincuam Cosmoer, Glasse 54 Phebus 
with his golden beames. a 1649 Drum. or Hawtin. Poenrs 
Whs. (1711)15 Phoebus arise, And paint the sable skies With 
azure, white, and red. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvi. 30 With 
riper beams when Phoebus warms the day. 1742 Gray 
Death of West, Redd'ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire. 


PHGNICOPTER. 


b. Apollo as the god of poetry and music, pre- 
siding overthe Muses: hence, the genius of poetry. 
1776 G. Camppett Philos, Rhet. (1801) 11. 63 The figure 
wee the French Phebus is capable of making inan English 

ress, 

Pheenicean ((tni's/an, -i-f/in),2. [f L. phe- 
nice-us (Plin.) (a. Gr. porvixeas adj., f. potvig purple- 
red, crimson: see PH@NICIAN) +-AN.} = next. 

1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 579 The wings are of a phoenicean 
colour, that is to say, reddish verging upon fulvous, 

Pheeniceons (feni‘zas),@. Also phenicious, 
[f. as prec. +-ous.] Applied toa bright red. 

[1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P.R. x1x. xxv. (1495) 877 Colour 
that highte Pheniceus ; therwyth the cheyf and pryncypall 
letters of bokes ben writen.) 1866 Treas. Bot., Phaniceous, 
pure lively red, with a mixture of carmine and scarlet. 

Pheenician (fini‘fiin), sé. and @ Forms: 4 
Feniceonne, Phenicien, 7- Phoenician, 9 
Phenician. [a. F. phénicien, f. L. Phoenicia 
(sc. ferra), synon, with L. Phanicé, Gr. owwinn 
the country, f, boiveg, Poivix-, sh, and @. Phoenician : 
see -AN. 

Gr. dotmé also meant ‘ purple-red or crimson’ (a, and s4.), 
the Pucentx, and the date (fruit and tree), It is enerally 
held that these are all senses of the same word; but their 
mutual relations and the primary sense are uncertain. Some 
start with Potr¢, Phoenician, as a foreign ethnic name; 
others take the primary sense as ‘red’, and see in douwiky 
‘the red land’, perh. the land of the sunrise, or in Potveg 
‘ared man’. Phanicia could hardly be (as some have sug- 
gested) ‘the land of the date ‘] | : 

A. sé. 1, A native or inhabitant of Phoenicia, 
an ancient country consisting of a narrow strip of 
land on the coast of Syria, to the north-west of 
Palestine, which contained the two famous cities 
of Tyre and Sidon; also of any Pheenician colony 
(of which there were many on the shores of the 


Mediterranean). 

1387 Trevisa Aligden (Rolls) 1. 129 For Pheniciens were 
pe tirste fynderes of lettres, 3it we writep capital lettres wib 
reed colonr. 1432-50 tr. Higden ihid., Phenix the sonne of 
Agenoris toke to these Feniceonnes somme redde letters. 
1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cl. ut. vii. 65 Let th’ Egyptians And 
the Phosnicians go a ducking. 1667 Mitton /. £. 1. 438 
Astoretb, whom the Phoenicians call'd Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, 1727 De Foe Syst. Magze 1. ii, (1840) 40 Cadmus 
was a Phoenician, but went from his own country and 
settled in Greece, where, as they say, he built the city of 
Thebes, ..having brought 16 letters of the Greek alphabet 
among them, 2808 Mirrorp A/ist. Greece x. § 1 Britain, .. 
excepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilized nations. 
1843 Twir.watt Greece iii, Many..costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India..were very early known in the west, 
chiefly. through the commercial activity of the Phoenicians, 

2. The language spoken by this people. 

1836 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) X11, 83/1 The Phoenician is 
only known from a few coins and inscriptions found chiefly 
in Cyprus and Malta. Paks 4 te 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Phoenicia, 
or its inhabitants or colonists; hence, Punic, 


Carthaginian. 
160r HoLtaxn Piiny 1. 100 All that sea yet, which beateth 
vpon that coast, beareth the name of the Phoenician sea, 
1808 Mitrorp fist. Greece x. § 1 The large projection of 
Africa, over-against Sicily, could not fail ..to fix the attention 
of the Phoenician navigators. 1878 Giaostoxe Homer 
(Primer) vii. 96 Wt appears that the Phosnician name in 
Homer stands to a great extent for that of foreigner in 
general. 
Hence Pheni‘cianism; also Phenicize(phen-) 
v.,to make Phcenician in language, nationality, etc. 
1878 Grapstone Homer (Primer) vii. 96 There is in 
Homer a very general and pervading association between 
a group of marks of which a portion are Phoenicianism 
[etc], 1846 Grote Greece Il. xviii. 453 Strabo describes 
these towns,.as altogether phenicised. 
Phoenicine, Che., variant of PHENICINE. 
Phosnicistic (finisistik), @. Lath. [f. mod. 
L. phanicismus, name given by Plouqnet to Ru- 
beola or measles (f. Gr. potv¢ purple-red, crimson): 
see -ISM, -Istic.] Of or pertaining to measles. 
1858 Mayne £xfos, Lex., Phenicistic. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Phoenicistic. | | ° 
Pheenicity (f/ni'siti). [ad. med. Schol, L. phani- 
citas (in Wyclif fenicitas), f. phanix, phanic-em 
PHENIX; See -ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being a phoenix, J 
1902 Dziewickr in Vi“yelif’s Repl. de Univers. 136 margin, 
Suppose there is but one phoenix in the world; thereare the 
universal and the singular phoenicities, the former naturally 
rior to the latter, which is neither Phoenicity in itself nor not. 
‘or if it were, then it would be the same as the Universal 
on which it depends; and if it were not, there would be more 
than one phoenicity, which contradicts the hypothesis, 
Phornicle. vare—'.  [ad. med. or mod.L, 
pheniculus.) Contemptnous dim. of PH@nix. 
az10 tr. Werenfels’s Disc. Logom, 140 He_ introduces 
Heinsiolus (as he ridiculously calls..the great Heinsius) as 
the Phoenicle (not the Phoenix..) of the Age. 4 
Phonicochroite (fiikpkrojit). Alen. 
[Named 1839, f. Gr. pot, Porvexo- purple-red, 
crimson + -xpoos-coloured + -ITE1,] Basic chromate 
of lead, found in deep red tabular crystals. 
1849 J. Nicot J/fn, 388 Phoenikochroite..occurs in veins 
in limestone. 1868 Dana fen. (ed. 5) 630 As the color is 
red, .. Glocker changed it [the naine] to Phoenicochroite. 
Phosnicopter (fimikp*ptos). Ornith. [ad. F. 
phenicoptore (Rabclais) or ad, L. phanicopterus 


“PHGQ@NICOPTERID. 


(Plin.), a. Gr. downdrrepos flamingo, lit. red- 
feathered, f. poitig, powrx- crimson + m1 €pov feather, 
wing.) Adapted form of the Greek and Latin name 
of the flamingo of Southern Europe ( Phanicopterus 


voseus OY antiguorunt). 

1570 Foxe A. § JF.(ed. a)83/2 Some dies his [Heliogahalus"] 
companye was serued at meale with, .a straunge fowle called 
Phenocapterie. 1627 Hakewite 4 Jol. (1630) 388 The fowle 
which they [Romans] specially hunted and most delighted 
in were phanicopters, peacockes, thrushes, and pigeons. 
[1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. i. xii. 136 The luxurions 
Emperonr. had at his table many a Phoenicopterus.) 1653 
Urounart Rabelais 1. xxxvii, Flamans, which are pheeni- 
copters or crimson-winged sen-fowles. 1692 SouTH Servt., 
Prov. i. 32 (1738) IV. 79 Their Luecrinian oysters, their 

hoenicopters, andthelike. 1875 MerivaLe Gen. fist. Rome 
Ri (1877) 452 It was for their rarity only that peacocks and 
nightingales and the tongues and brains of phanicopters 

(possibly flamingoes) could he regarded as delicacies. 

Hence Phosnico'pterid Ormith., any bird of the 
Phenicopteride or flamingo family; Phonico:- 
pteroid @., resembling the flamingo in structure ; 
Phonico'pterous ¢., related to the flamingoes; 
also in Eaton., having red wings (Mayne Z.xfos. 
Lex. 1838). 

Pheenicu‘rous, a. Zoo! 
red-tailed, spec. the redstart.] 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+Phonigm, 0és. [ad. med.L. phonignius, a. 
Gr. gourypds irritation of the skin by rubefacients, 
f. powiscer to redden, f. potgé crimson: cf. F. 
phénigme,| Reddening of the skin; also,a medicinal 
application eansing this. 

[1646S1e T, Brownn Psexd. Ep. 109 Which Topically applied 
become a Phanignius or Rubifying medicine.) 1657 Tomutn- 
son Renon's Disp. 203 It is called a Pheenigm, that is, a 
pe aiving medicament. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cowpit. wm. 
xii 71 The Ancients frequently used Phanigms and Sina- 
abe 1710 T. Futter Pharu:, Extemp. 359 It is a.. 

haenigm which the Antients used much. [1858 Mayne 

Expos. Lex. Phaniguius.) P y 

heenix!, phenix (finiks). Forms: 1, 4-6 
fenix, 4-6 fenyx, 5 phenes, 6 phenex, -yx, 
fenyce, 6- phoenix, phenix,(7 phenix), [OEF. 

and OF, fexix, a. med.L. phénix, L. phoenix, a. 
Gr. goivig the mythical bird, identical with porn 
Pheenician, purple-red, crimson : see Note below. 
In OF. also feni’s, ferisces; Sp. fenix, Wt. fenice; 
Du. fexiks, MLG. fentx, Ger. phénix, Da., Sw. 
fonix. The Eng. spelling was in 16th ¢. assimilated 
to the L. (fexyce was after It.).] 

1. A mythical bird, of gorgeous plumage, fabled 
to be the only one of its kind, and to live five or 
six hundred years in the Arabian desert, after 
which it burnt itself to ashes on a fnneral pile of 
aromatic twigs ignited by the sun and fanned by 
its own wings, but only to emerge from its ashes 
with renewed youth, to live through another cycle 


of years. 

(Variations of the myth were that the phoenix burnt itself 
on the altar of the temple at Heliopolis: and that a worm 
emerged from the ashes and became the young phoenix. See 
also Pra:nix.) 

ago Phanix 86 in Exeter Bk, Done wudu weardab 
wundrum feger fugel februm se is fenix haten, c¢xooo 
fEurric Gran. ix. (2) 70 Hie Fenix (swa hatte an fugel on 
arahiscre Seode, se leofad fif hund zearaand efter deade eft 
arist geedcucod), x Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu xv. 
oars MS.), Pis brid Fenix is a brid wiboute make and leueb 

re hundred ober fyne hundred yere. ¢xqoo Maunoey. 
{Roxb.) vii. 25 A fewle pat men calles Fenix; and per es hot 
ane.. pis fewle liffes fyue hundreth 3ere; and at pe fyue 
hundreth gere end he commes to pe forsaid temple and apon 

awter he hrynues him self allto powder. 14.. Wominale 
ia Wr,-Wiilcker eee Hie pheniz, a see 1ga6 Piler. 
Perf, (1531) 202b, There is one byrde called a Fenyce, 

hut onely one of that kynde in the worlde. 1555 Epex 
Decades 216 The Phenyx the which I knowe no man that 
euer hath seene. 1593 SHAKS. aut V£F,1.iv.35 My ashes, 
as the Phoenix, may bring forth A Bird, that will reuenge 
ypon you all, 160: Hottano Péiny xu. iv. 1. 387 The bird 
Phoenix, which is supposed to hane taken that name of this 
Date tree (called in peace doimé) for it wis assured to me, 
that the said hird died with that tree, and reuiued of it selfe 
as the tree sprung againe. 1610 Suaxs. Tews. 111. ili. 23 A 
liuing Drolerie; now I will belceue That..in Arabia There 
is one Tree, the Pho:nix throne, one Phoenix At this houre 
reigning there, 166x Lovet. Hist. Ante & Alin, Introd., 
Birds .. the fabulous are, the gryphin, harpie, .. phoenix, 
cinnamologus. @1700 Dryvoen Ovid's Metam. xv. 527 All 
these receive their Birth from other Things; But from him- 
self the Phoenix only springs: Self-horn, begotten hy the 
Parent Flame {n which he burn'd, Another and the Same. 
1809 Byron Eng. Bards & Scotch Rev. 96: And glory, like 
the phoenix "midst her fires, Exhales her odours, blazes, and 
expires. x88a Farrar Lardy Chr. 1. 103 He [Clemens 

Romanus] illustrates [the] possibility [of the Resurrec- 
tiun) hy natural analogies, especially by the existence and 
history of the Phoenix! 1885 Bipte (R.V.) Fod xxix. 38 
Then I said, { shall die in my nest, and 1 shall multiply my 
i us the sand [wargin, Or, the phoenix), , 

. transf, and fig. &, A person (or thing) of unique 
excellence or of matchless beauty; a paragon. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P. A. 430 Now for synglerte o hyr 

dousour We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby. ¢1369 CHavcer 

Dethe Blaunche 982 Trewly she was to myn eye, The Soleyn 

Fenix‘of Arahye. a 3548 Hac. Chron., Hen. V 33, This 

Prince [Henry V] was almost the Arabical] Phenix. 1549 

Lammer sf Sern, bef Edw. Vi (Arb.) 42 For goddes lone, 

tet not him be « Phenix, tet him not he alone. 1603 


f. Gr. dowixoupos 
Taving a red tail. 


787 


Ksottes Hist, Turks (1621) Ded., Her late sacred Majestie, 
«the rare Phoenix of her sex, who now resteth in glorie. 


} 


1669 Sturmy Mariner's Afag. vi. iti. 128 The Phoenix of | 


Astronomy Ticho-Braghe. 1775 Westey IVs, (1872) 1V. 
o He seems to think himself a mere Phenix, 1838-9 
atLam //ist, Lit. 1. 1. tii. § 96. 209 Picus of Mirandola.. 
so justly called the phoenix of his age. 
b. That which rises from the ashes of its pre- 


decessor. 

1sor Snaks. 1 Hen, VS, w. vii. 93 From their ashes shal 
be reard A Phornix that shall make all France affear'd. 
1638 Heywooo 1s¢ Pi. fron Age i. Ep. Ded, Out of her 
ashes hath risen two the rarest Pha:nixes in Europe, namely 
London and Rome. 1867 H. Macmitean Sidle Peach. xvi. 
(1870) 329 The phoenix of new institutions can only arise 
out of the conflagration and ashes of the old. 


3. The figure of the phoenix in Heraldry, or as 


an ornament. 

Heraldically represented as rising in the midst of flames, 

1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 810 A fenyx on hys helme 
stood. So forthe gan he fare. 1887 Pal! Jail G. 24 Oct. 
13/2 The button is surrounded by seven gold pheenixes, of 
which each is inlaid with seven large and twenty-one small 
pearls und a cat's eye. 

4. Astr. One of the southern constellations. 

1674 Moxon S'utor Astron. 1. iii, § 10 (ed. 3).19 Twelve 
Constellations .. added by Frederico Houtmanno ., who.. 
named them as follows, 1 ‘Ihe Crane, 2 The Phenix, 3 The 
Indian [etc.}. 1774 M. Mackenziz, Maritioe Surin tv. 51 
When it appears ina horizontal Line with the Foot of the 
Cross, or the Head of the Phenix. 1868 Lockyer Guillenin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 335. 

8. atirib, and Coms,: (a) simple attrib. (of the 
pheenix), as phanix life, nest, plume, pride, wing; 
(4) appositive (that is a phoenix: sense 2) passing 
into adj. (=pheenix-like), as Ahanéx bride, family, 
&race, mercy, opinion, parson, queen, sect, she; 
(¢) parasynthelic, as phanix - feathered adj.; also 
pheenix-like a and @¢dv,, like or after the manner 
of a phoenix; + Pheenix-man, a fireman in the 
employ of the old Phoenix Insurance Office (founded 


* 1681: see quot. 1700, also Phillips. ed. Kersey 1706). 


1814 Mars. J. West Alicia de Lacy 11, 289 The Earl..was 
too austere, cold, and misanthropic to be a meet oompanion 
for his *Pheenix bride. 1805 Surr [inter in Lond. (1806) 
I. xrgx That *phonix family the Rosevilles—alias the 
Dickenses. 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir #, Drake (1881) 21 Into 
whose soule sweete Sidney did infuse The essence of his 
*Phoenix-feather'd Muse, 1671 raver Kouut. of Life ii. 32 
Faith is the *Phenix-Grace, as Christ is the Phenix-Mercy. 
161a Two Noble K.1. iii, *Phenix like They dide in perfume. 
1654 WaitLock Zoofouta 544 Abraham saw..a Pha@nisx-like 
Resurrection of his Son, as possible with God. 1865 H. 
Pauses Amer Paper Curr, 11.11 When from the ruins of 
a State, Phoenix-like, a new one arises. a@1zoo B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, * Phenix-men, the sameas Fire-drakes. [Fire- 
draées, men with a Phenix for their Badge, in Livery, 
and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to extinguish Fires.] 
1594 Naske Unfort, #rav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 62 Her high 
exalted sunne beames haue set the *phenix neast of my 
breast on fire. 1630 R. Fohuson's Ningd. & Comuiw. 113 
The Pope himselfe shall gratife him with a *Phenix plume. 
183 Stunses duvat. Adus, u. (1882) 8 Such a vertnous 
Ladie and *Phenix Queene. @1720 Suerrieto(Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wes. (1729) 132 That *Phenix-She deserves to be heloved. 
1657 Everyn Diary 17 Sept., Habits of curionsly-colour'd 
and wrought feathers, one from the *phanix wing as 
tradition goes. A 

Hence Pheenixity, sovce-wd., the quality of 
being a pheenix or unique. 

1886 G. B. Suaw Cashel Byron (1889) 268 She, poor girl ! 
catinot appreciate even her own pheenixity. - 

(Note. a he relation of Phaéx to other sensesof Gr. dotmd 
is obscure: see note to Puasnician. It could hardly be ‘ the 
Pheenician bird ', since it was at Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the cult of the phoenix (in Egypt. denuz) was coeval with the 
city, that Herodotus learned the legend about it. It might 
perh. be ‘the red’, with reference to the prevailing colour of 
its body (74 péw xpvocxoua twv wrepuy, ra 6¢ épvOpd és 74 
pwadwora, Herod. 1. 73), or, as some think, as an emblem of 
the sun in its perpetual setting and rising again. See 
Roscher Lexikon d. griech. nu. vont. Mythologie, sv.) 

|| Pheonix 2 (féniks). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnzxns), 
a. Gr. doing the date palm, a date: see PHENICIAN. 

Various speculations connecting the date-tree with the 
mythical bird, Prasnix!, were current from the time of 
Pliny or earlier: see quots. here, also x601 in Pucenix! 1, 
and the Latin Carmen de Phenice, atvributed to Lactantins 
(@ 325). ‘Some have qupiencs a much earlier connexion: 
the Egyptian name of the phoenix was dennz, that of the 
date (fruit and tree) denr or denra, whence Coptic denne. 
But Egyptologers hold the two words to be unconnected. 
Some would explain dot the date, as ‘the red frnit’.] 

The name of a genns of palms, distinguished by 
their pinnate leaves; the most important species 


is P, dactylifera, the Date Palm. 

[a goo Phenix 174 in Exeter Bk, Beam.. pone hatad men 
fenix on foldan of pas fugles noman. 1398 Frevisa Barth. 
De P. &. (Bodl, MS,) xvi. xvi, For he [pana] durep & is 

rene .. longe tyme, berfore bi liknes of pe brid Fenix 
fa lyuep longe tyme pere, hatte Fenix amonge be Grees. 
1 bid. (1495) 679 In the south countree is a manere palme 
thut is alone in that kynde: and none other spryngeth ne 
comyth therof; but whan this palme is so olde that it 
faylyth all for aege ; thenne ofte it quyknyth and spryngyth 
ayen of itself; therfore men trowe that Fenix that is a byrde 
of Arabia hath the name of this palme of Arabia, for he 
dieth and quiketh efte as the forescide palme dothe, as 
Plinius seith. xzaz-4x CnamBers Cycé. s.v., Hence the 
Pheenicians gave the name planézx to the palm-tree, by 
reason when burnt down to the very root, it rises again 
fairer than ever.) x895 Westm, Gaz, 18 Apr. 1/3 To sit 
under the waving feathers of the date and phoenix palms. 


Pholad (foolad). Zoo’, [Anglicized form of 


PHONATORY. 
Puotas.] A mollusc of the /ho/as family, 
Lholadidea. So Phola‘dean, Pho‘ladid, one of 


the Pholadide ; + Pho'ladite, a fossil pholad or the 
like; Pho-ladoid a., resembling the genus Pholas. 

1835 Kiray fad. & fast. Anini I. viii. 245 ‘The *Pholads 
or stone-borers, 1842 Branoe Dice. Sci, etc, “Pholadcans, 
.-the family of Lamellibranchiate bivalves of which the 
genus Pholas is the type. 1828-32 Wenstir, *//oladile, a 
petrified shell of the genus Pholas. asmeson. 
|| Pholas (folas). Pl. pholades (fdu'lidéz). 
Zool, [mod.L., a, Gr. wads, pwdade adj. lurking 
ina hole (fwAeds), hence, a mollusc inhabiting 
holes in stone] A genus of boring bivalve 
molluscs ; an animal of this genus, a piddock. 

1661 Lovenn //ist. Anim. §& Alin, 241 Pholas.. They are 
pleasant to the pallate, but ofevil juyce... Phey live in hollow 
places, and so amongst stones, that they can hardly be per- 
ceived, 1974 Gorpsm, Vas, A/ésé. (1776) VIL. 68 Thus 
immured, the pholas lives in darkness, indolence, and plenty. 
1802 Puaveair fllustr, Hution. Th, 4532 The marble columns 
of the temple of Serapis..are..perforated by pholades, to 
the height of sixteen feet above ground. 1868 Wooo //omes 
without HH. v. 101 One of the British species, the Paper 
Pholas. ,has a peculiarly thin and delicate shell. 

Pholcid (fy'lsid). Zool. [f. mod.l.. Pholide, 
f, Pholcus, a, Gr. podxés bandy-legged.] A spider 
of the family /%oleida (typical genus /holces’, 
having long legs, and inhabiting dark places. So 
Pholcoid (fp'lkoid) a., allied to the genus /holeus. 

Pholerite (fplérait). Ain. [a. F. pholdrite 
(named 1825), irreg. f, Gr. podis, podrd-, horny 
scale: see -1TE1.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium 
closely allied to or identical with KaotinitE, 
occurring in minute scales with a pearly lustre. 

1826 QO. Frul, Lit, etc. XXI. 406 Pholerite or silicate: of 
Alumina, 1892 Dana J/¢x. (ed. 6) 686 Pholerite has been 
separated... but there can be litte doubt of its identity with 
kaolinite. 

Pholidolite ((olidolait). A/in. [Named 18go, 
f. Gr. poXis, -18- scale + -LiTE.] A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, magnesiuin, and potassium, occur- 
ting in minute scales. 

1890 Amer. Frui Sc. Ser ut. XLIV. 335 Pholidolite, a 
mineral allied to the clilorites, 

|| Pholidosis (fpliddusis), Zoo’, [inod.L., f. 
Gr. Podis, podtd- scale + -osis.J Arrangement of 
the scales, esp, in Reptilia. 

1884 tan. & Jag. Nat. ist. Aug. 117 The classifications 
--fonnded to a great extent on characters of pholidosis and 
physiognomy. 

Pholidote (fp liddt), a Zool, rare—% [ad 
Gr. podidwr-ds, f. podis, porsd- scale.] Covered 
with scales, scaly. Also Pholido-tous a. 

1858 Mave £xfos. Lex. 945/2 Pholidotons. 1890 Ces. 
Diet., Pholidate. 

Pholque (fplk). Zool. rare. [= F. pholque, 
ad. mod. Zool. L. Pholeus (Walckenacr 1805), 
a. Gr. podués bandy-legged.] <A spider of the 
genus Pholcus: sce PHOLCID. 

1835-6 Toop Cyeé. sl nat. I. 201/2 The thorax of a pholque. 

Phonal (fownil), a. rare. [f Gr. pov voice 
+-AL.] Pertaining to vocal sound ; phonetic. 

1868 Max Micier Stratif£ Laug. 42 The Tibetan is near 
[the Chinese] in phonal strncture as being tonic and mono- 
syllabic. 1883 D, H. Wneeter By-Ways of Lit. xi. 227 
Family life requires 1 minimum of phonal breath, 

Phonascetics (fovndse'tiks), sb. f/. rare—°, 
[f. Gr. gwvacent-ys one who exercises the voice, 
f, pavacxeiy to exercise the voice, f. gary voice 
+ doxetv: see AsceTic.] (See quots.) 

1864 Weaster, Phonascetics, a method of treatment for 
restoring the voice. 1890 Cent, Dict., _Phonascetics, 
systematic practice for strengthening the voice; treatment 
for improving or restoring the voice. 

Phonate (fsene!t), 7. Physiol. [f. Gr. pon 
voice + -ATE3.] zu/r. To utter vocal sound; to 
produce the tone which constitntes voice by vibra- 
tion of the voeal cords ; ¢rass. to sound vocally, 

1876 Bristowe Th & Pract. Med. (1878) 475 Undue 
expenditure of breath during forcible expiration, as whea 
the patient attempts to phonate or conghs. 1894 Brit. Med. 
Frnl, 26 May 81/2 The patient conld phonate, but not 
articulate. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 1V. 783 On phonating 
‘eh! eh!’ the vocal cords should come into symmetrical 
apposition in the middle line. 

Phonation (fene'fon). Physiol. [f. Gr. pawy 
voice + -ATION: in mod.L. phonatio, F. phonation 
(Littré).] The production or utterance of vocal 
sound: usually, as distingnished from articu/a- 
tion, or the division of the tone so produced into , 
the elements of speech by the other vocal organs; 
sometimes ger. vocal utterance, voice-production. 

3842 Dunctison Med. Lex., Phonation, the physiology of 
the voice, 1866 A. Faint Princ. Med. (1880) 285 Move. 
ments concerned in phonation. 1879 Lewes Study Psychet. 
29 Aphasin may be due to a defect of Phonation. 1892 
RK. L. Garner Speech Monkeys iv. 41 The phonation of 
a species is generally uniform. 

Phonatory (fownateri), a. [f. PHonatE: see 
-ory.] Pertaining or relating to phonation. | 

1895 WoLFENDEN tr. Yoal's Respiration in Singing 137 
These two muscular groups..in their phonatory functions. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. WV. 814 Both vocal cords are very 


apt to become fixed more or less in the ry i ara 


PHONAUTOGRAM. 


Phonautograph (fondtégra). [=-F. phon- 
autographe (1855), £. Gr. pwvy voice + abro- self + 
-GRAPH -writer (i.e. recorder).] An apparatus for 
antomatically recording the vibrations of sound, by 
means of a membrane set in vibration by the 
sound-waves, and having a point attached which 
makes a tracing upon a revolving cylinder. 

1859 Times 22 Sept. 9/2 (Brit. Assoc.) Section A. Phonauto- 
graph [s/'sfr. -anto-), or Apparatus for the Self-Registering 
of the Vibrations of Sound. By Messrs, Scott and Keenig... 
These splendid results of the powers of the phonantograph 
were never seen before the Aberdeen meeting. 1879 tr. 
Du Moncels Telephone 11 This telephone..is based on the 
vibrating membrane of which Mr. L. Scott made use in his 
phonantograph, in 1855. 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. Telephone 
67 For some time 1 carried on experiments with the mano- 
metric capsule of Kiéenig and the phonautograph of Léon 
Scott, 1894 Dickson fadison 124 The phonautograph, a 
machine used for the delineations of the sound waves. 

llence Phonau‘togram [cf. /e/egrane], a record 
or tracing made by a phonautograph; Phonauto- 
gra‘phic 2., of or pertaining to a phonantograph ; 
Phonautogra‘phically adv., by means of a phon- 
autograph. 

1877 Nature 3 May 12/2 The capabilities of various 
membranes of taking impressions from vocal sounds for 
phonautographic purposes. 1888 Jrnil. Franklin lust, 
Jan. 53 The method .. of reproducing sounds recorded 
phonautographically. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonantegram. 

Phone (fdun), 56.1 Phonetics. [es Gr. gory 
voice.] An elementary sound of spoken language ; 
a simple vowel or consonant sound. 

In quot. 1892 used for one of the sounds uttered by 
monkeys, supposed hy the writer to express certain idens 
(corresponding to words in human speech). 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1892 R. 1. Garner Speech Monkeys 
xiii. 137 There is a difference in the phones of all different 
genera. 1896 R. J. Inovn in ral. Anat, & Physiol. 
XXXI. 233 The movable units of which the sounds called 
words are composed may be called phones...A phone which 
either by itself constitutes a ‘syllable or_is the strongest 
phone in a syllable is called a vowel. The weaker con- 
nective phones are called consonants. 1899 — North. Eng. 
§2 A logical alphabet has one letter for each phone and 
one phone for ench letter. 

Phone, 54.2 and v. 
TELEPHONE 5d. and v. 

1884 Sci. Amer. 19 July 43/2, | made a telephone as 
shown in the Sciextific American, Supplement, No. 142. 
The phones are made of ehony, and nre perfect. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 18 Apr. 2/1 The receiver of this *phone’ 
consisted of a horizontal cylinder divided vertically hy a 
diaphragm which projected several inches beyond the front 
orifice. 1900 
calling up the Exchange and ringing off, the Postmaster 
General says these should he done hy tuking oft and hanging 
up the phone. 1900 Westy. Gaz. 26 Sept. 8 (Advt.) Wire, 
cee or write Publisher, ‘Westminster Gazette’, Tudor 

House, Tudor Street, E.C, agor /did. 4 Sept. 4/2 Mr. 
Higgins was promptly “phoned "1903 Architect 24 Apr. 
Suppl. 28/2 * Jersey City is on the ‘phone ’. 

Phoneidoscope (fonaiddskoup).  [f. Gr. poy 
voice + efS0-s form, figure + -scoPE. Cf. £aletdo- 
scope.] An instrument for exhibiting the colour- 
figures produced by the action of sound-vibrations 
upon a thin film, e.g. of soap-solution, 

1878 Cassels Fam. Mag. 576/1 By means of a recently 
constructed instrument known asthe Phoneidoscope. 1893 
A thenzum 4 Feb. 159/1 Prof. Sedley Taylor..produced an 
instrument he unhappily named the ‘Phoneidoscope’, which 
was contrived to exhibit the ‘crispations ' of a soap film set 
in vibration by a vocal sound. : 

Hence Phoneidoscopio (-skg:pik) a. 

1880 Nadure 8 Jan. 243/7 M. Guébhard..proceeded to 
show that..the fleeting films condensed from the breath 
may exhibit phoneidoscopic properties. 

+ Phonel, obs. erron. form of FunneEt. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilgr. 12988 He me gaff..Thys sak 
also, and thys phonel Wyth wych my wynes 1 vp tonne. 

Phoneme (fonim). rare, [=F. phondme, ad. 
Gr. govnuaasound, f. pwveiv tosound.] =Proxysd.1 

1894 G. Duxn in Classical Reo. Mar. 95/1 The prohlem 
remains to determine whether there are any Phonemes 
which may be regarded ns the representatives cf these 
hypothetical and analogically deduced long sonants. 

Phonendoscope (fonenddskoup). [f. Gr. 
guvn voice + évéoy within + -scorpE.] An apparatus 
for rendering smal] sounds in the human body, or in 
solid hodies in general, more distinctly audible. 

bichbo seit Patent No, 10223 (p. 1, 1. 35) Ef this ‘ phonendo- 
scope’ be hrought into contact with any solid fey the 
tone-vibrations in that solid body will communicate them- 
selves to the point of contact. 1897 L. Rosinson Wild 
Traits in Tame Anim. 262, 1 took my phonendoscope (..2 
farm of stethoscope somewhat on the microphone principle). 
ti Phonesis (fonésis). fe Gr. gwvyots a sound- 
ing, f. @wvety to sound.] Utterance of vocal sounds. 

1878 Latuam Oudl. Philol. 55 Accent underlies the Mono- 
syllabic system, and belongs to Phonesis. 1883 D. H. 
Wuerrer By-Ways of Lit, xi, 221 The same Principles 
involve consonantal phonesis in a perpetual diversity. 

Phonetic (fonetik), 2. [ad. mod.L. phonétic-us 
(Zoega 1797), a Gr. pavyrinds adj., f. pavnrds to 
be spoken, f. ¢wveiv to utter voice, speak. In 
F. phonédlique (Dict. Acad. 1878).] 

1. Representing vocal sounds: applied to signs 
or characters which represent the sounds, esp. the 
individual or elementary sounds, of speech, or 
which express the pronunciation of words. 


Collog. abbreviation of 


| opp. to mere breath or whisper). 


N. B, Daily Mail Jan. 6 In the matter of 


788 


Applied sfec. a. to characters in ancient writing (orig. 
Egyptian) representing sounds, opposed to the fdeographic 
or pictorial: and b. ta systems of spelling in which each 
letter represents invariably the same spoken sound, e. g. to 
systems proposed for reform of English spelling, as opposed 
to the traditional (Afstorica/ or etymological) method. 


| 


a. [1797 G. Zoeca De Origine ef Usu Obeliscorun 454 q 


Superest quinta classis notarum phoneticarum, quem_a 

acnigmaticam referri posse jam monui.] 1826 Adin. Rev. 
XLV. 104 The picture-writers, seeking for the first time to 
express sounds, and so to render their work Phonetic, 1831 
M. Russet Egyft xi. (1853) 434 To George Zoega also 
belongs the merit of employing (1797) the term phonetic. 
1851 D. Witson Pret. Ann. (1863) IT, 1. iv. 285 The deriva. 
tion of.. phonetic symbols from a primitive exerci pictorial 
writing. 1879 Renour Orig. Relig. 16 The key to hiero- 


glyphic decipherment [consists] in the knowledge of the ; 


simultaneous use of both phonetic and ideographic signs, 

b. 1848 A. J. Eurs (¢i¢/e) 4 Plea for Phonetic S Ning. 
1848 — Lscnfalz ov Fwneties p. ii, Key to the Phonetic 
spelling employed in this work...A copious account of the 
English phonetic alphabet is furnished..pp. 87-105. 1854 
Max Munrer Sci. Lane, 11 iii. 108 A new system of ‘ Brief 
Writing and True Spelling’, best known under the name 
of the Phouctic Reforut 1864 Soc. Sct. Rev. 223 The 
Phonetic alphabet .. consists of thirty-four letters, twenty. 
two being consonants und twelve vowels. These.. pa fa 
ares every important sound in our language. 

. Of, pertaining or relating to the sounds of 


spoken language ; consisting of vocal sounds. 

1861 Max Minter Se. Lang... ii 40 Two processes which 
should be enrefully distinguished. ..—1. Dialectical Re- 
generation. 2. Phonetic Decay. 1867 Miss Broucuton As 
a Flower xiii. 125 A whistle, from which unfeminine phonetic 
exercise she however refrained. 1875 Wuitxey Life Lang. 
iv. 53 This. .is itself an example of phoneticchange. 1884 J. 
Tait Afind tn Matter (1892) 183 Advanced languages nre 
‘evolved ‘chiefly by plagiarism and by phonetic corruption. 

b. Involving vibration of the vocal cords (as 
Cf. PHONATE. 

1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throai & Nose 1. 443 His voice 
was weak, hut phonetic. 

+3. Entfom, Applied to the collar or prothorax 
of hymenopterous insects when its posterior angles 
cover the mesothoracic or so-called vocal spiracles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Anfomol. 1V. 331 Collar...5. Phonetic.. 
When its posterior angles enarecchitie the wings, cover the 
vocal spiracles, Ex. f/ymenoptera, 


Hence Phone‘tical a. (rare), phonetic; Pho- | 


ne‘tically a/v., in a phonetic manner ; in relation 
to vocal sound; according to sound.or pronuncia- 
tion; Phonetician (fdun/ti‘fan), one versed in 
speech-sounds, a phonetist ; Phoneticism (fone'ti- 
siz'm), phonetic quality, or the phonetic system, of 
wriling or spelling; Phone'ticist (-sist), an ad- 
vocate of phonetic spelling ; Phone‘ticize (-soiz) 
v. (rans., to render phonetic, to write phonetically. 

1845 Eris Plea Phonotypy & Phonography 4 note, In 
this pamphlet, we only recommend Phonography upon the 
score of its giving a correct *phonetical representation of 
the English language. 1867 Burton //est. Scot. (1873) 1. v. 
188 By a distinct phonetienl and grammatical pedigree. 
1826 Ladin, Rev. XLV. 120 Characters tiuloved’ by the 
FEgyptians..*phonetically in representing foreign comhina- 
tionsofsound, 1876 T. Hie Order Studies 108 Bad spellin 
.. usually arises from an attempt to spell phonetically wit 
the common alphabet 1848 A. J. Exuis Z£senfals ov 
Fuwnetics 88 A practist *fwnetifan. 1859 A. HoLarooK 
Normad Meth. 34 The most approved views of Phoneticians 
have been made subservient. 1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics 
zo The first nnd indispensable qualification of the phonetician 
is a thorough practical pe eG of the formation of the 
vowels. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 423 To the consistent 
*phoneticist, we need only observe that the new code.. 
would be as arbitraryasthe old. 1848 A. J. Exits Esen/als 
ov Funetics Pref, Mr. Isaac Pitman first propounded the 
idea ..of *phoneticizing the English language. 1881 J. 
Frver in Nature XXIV. 54/2 [To] phoneticise the foreign 
term, using the sounds of the Mandarin dialect. 


Phonetico- (fone tike), combining form (on 
Greek analogy) of PHONETIC, as in Phone:tioo- 
grammatical a., relating to the phonetic part 
of grammar; Phone-tico-hierogly‘phic a., of or 
belonging to hieroglyphics with a phonetic value. 

1879 Witney Sanskrit Gram. p. x, A number of pho- 


netico-grammatical treatises, 1826 Edin. Rev. XLV. 141 
The high antiquity of the phonetico-hieroglyphic system in 


‘ei onedi ? 

onetics (fone'tiks), sd. 24 [See Pnoneric 
and -Ics.] That department of linguistic science 
which treats of the sounds of speech; phonology ; 


the phonetic phenomena (of a language or dialect). 

184 Latuam Eng, Lang. u, ii, 113 Phonetics.. determines 
(amongst other things) the systematic relation of Articulate 
Sounds.. Between sounds Jike 6 and _v,s and 2, there is a 
connexion in Phonetics. 1848 A. J. Etuis (¢i¢/e) Esenfalz 
ov Fuwnetics [=Essentials of Phonetics}, 1871 Earve PAilol. 
Eng. Tongue § 138 Provincial phonetics go still further, and 
calla gown gownd, 1875 Wier Life Lang. iv. 60 
Phonetics, as a branch of linguistic science. 

Phonetism (fown/tiz’m). [f. Gr. pavyrés (see 
PHONETIC) + -IsM.] Phonetic representation; reduc- 
tion to a phonetic system of writing or spelling. 
1879 Renour Orig. Relig. 16 note, Champollion strongly 
insists upon the necessity of phonetism, for otherwise how 
could foreign names, for which no symbolism existed, be 
expressed in writing? 1880 Address Philol. Soc. 38 They 
had no scruple in sacrificing exact phonetism, if they could 
thereby express their sense more distinctly. x A. B 
Eowarvs Pharaoh's Fellahs 241 Pictorial phonetisin 
registers the second stage in the art of writing. 


Phonetist (founttist). [f. as prec. + -18T.] | 


PHONORGANUM. 


1. A person versed in phonetics; one who studies 
the sounds of speech; a phonologist. 

1864 in WessTer. 1875 Watney Life Lang. iv. 73 The 
phonetist is never able to put himselfin an ‘A priori’ position. 
1896 Voice (N. V.) 20 Aug., The phonetists of to-day make 
a careful distinction. 

2. An advocate or user of phonetic spelling; a 
phoneticist. 

2578 N. Aner, Rev. CXX. 475 We do not remember ever 
to have seen the case of the phonetists so happily and 
strongly put. 1878 J. A.H. Murray in Zucyel. Brit. VIN. 
396/1 The author of the Ovanaulum was a phonetist, and 
employed z special spelling of his own to represent not only 
the quality but the quantities of vowels and consonants. 

Pho'netize, v. varve—'. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To write or spell (a word) phonetically. 

1875 LoweLL Sesser Prose Wks. 1890 IV, 347 note, Just 
as one would spell it who wished to phonetize its sound in 
rural New England. 

lience Phonetiza‘tion, the representation of 
yocal sounds by phonetic characters. 

1860 Worcester cites The Athenaun, 

Phonic (foenik, fpnik), 2. (56.). [f. Gr. gary 
voice+-1c. Cf. F. phoniyue (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

1. Of or pertaining to sound in general ; acoustic. 

1823 WueEatsToxe in Aun. Philos. Aug. 81 On the Phonic 
Molecular Vibrations. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phonic, 
of or belonging to sound or the voice... The point where is 
found either the person who speaks, or the y which emits 
the sonnd is called the phonic centre. 1878 Smithsonian 
inst. Rep. 492 The axis of the phonic ray will be deflected up- 
wards, 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Phonic Apparatus. 

2. Of or pertaining tovocal sounds: = PHONETIC 2. 

1843 (#it2e) The First Phonic Reader. /éid. 101 Under 
the phonic method, the sound of each letter is taught hy~ 
means of an object in which thnt sound occurs. 1844 
Croker in Q. Rev. June 38 With no other guide than Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth’s ‘Phonic Lessons’, we are perfect! 
satisfied that no child could ever learn at all, 1875 af 
Hit True Order Stud. 104 Pronounce the phonic elements 

eres 1896 R. J. Liovo in Fral. Anat. § Physiol. 
XXXE. 234 The usefulness of a vowel depends also upon its 
distinct phonic character. | 

b. Physiol. (a) ons to a nerve-centre which 
exeites the organs of speech. (6) Produced or 
accompanied by vibration of the vocal cords: = 
Puonetic 2b. 

1878 tr. #7. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1V. 650 This reflex 
centre .. we shall term the basial phonic centre. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. 1V. 85: Vhe cough and sometimes the 
laugh are phonic. 

+B. sé. A body that emits sound, a sonorous 
body. Oés. 

18a3 C. WHeaTSTONE in dun. Philos, Aug. 81 Bodies, 
which, being properly excited, make those sensihle oscilla- 
tions, which have been thought to be the proximate causes 
of nll the phenomena of sound. These bodies .. I have 
termed Phonics. /éfd, 82 The points of division in linear 
phonics are called nodes. 1836-9 Topo Cycl. Anat. Il. 
56s/1 The body by which the sound is produced, denomin- 
ated by Professor Wheatstone a gAontc, occasions in the 
surrounding air vibrations or oscillations, corresponding in 
number and extent to those which exist in itself. 

Phonics (founiks, foniks), 5d. p/.? Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -1cs.] 

1. The science of sonnd in general ; acoustics. 

1683-4 PAil. Trans. XIV. 473 Three parts of ovr Doctrine 
of Acousticks: which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacoustické, or (in, another 
sence, but toas good ees Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 1774 Gotosm, Wad. fist. (1862) 1. vit. 191 
We are neither giving a treatise of optics or phonics, hut a 
history of onr own perceptions. 1842 Branok Dict, Sei. 
ete.s.v., The science [of]direct, reflected, and refracted sound. 
In allusion to the corresponding branches of optics, these have 
been denominated phonies, cntaphonics, and diaphonics. 

2. The science of spoken sounds ; phonetics. 

1844 Croker in Q. Reo. June 26 (title of article) Shuttle- 
worth’s Phonics, 1870 C. G. Smitn tr. Domesday Bh. p. 
xlvii, Their knowledge of phonics must have guided them 
in spelling. 2 

+3. ‘The art of combining musical sounds’ 
(Busby Dict, Aftes. 1811). Obs. 

Phono- (f5uno), before a vowel phon-, com- 
bining form of Gr. gory voice, sound, used as 
a word-element in Gr., as in gavacxds ‘one who 
exercises the voice’, pwvdpTpos ‘that imitates voice 
or voices’, and extensively employed in recent 
technical terms, as PHONOGRAPH, PHONOLOGY, etc. ; 
also in the following : ¥ 

Phonody‘namograph [cf. DyNaMoGRaPH] (see 
quot.). t+ Phonomime [cf. Gr. gavdpipos adj., 
imitating voice], a musical instrument imitating 
a chorus of voices; so Phonomi’mice a. [F. phozo- 
mimique], applied to a system of teaching in 
which each of the elementary sounds of speech 
is associated with an appropriate onomatopozic 
geslure, Phonomo'tor [Motor], a scientific toy 
in which the force of sound-vibrations, acling 
throngh a diaphragm and spring, is caused to 
drive a wheel. Phonophote [Gr. us, wr- 
light], an electrical ie a by which sound- 
vibrations are converted into light. {{ Phono'r- 
ganon, phono‘rganum [mod.L., f. Gr. dpyavor: 
see ORGAN], an instrument imitating the sounds of 
the voice, a speaking-machine. 


PHONOCAMPTIC. 


31882 Nature XXVI. 331/1 Mr. W. LB. Cooper has lately 
brought before the Iranklin Institute a device for increasing 
the dynamic effect of the vibrations of diaphragms. .called a 
*phonodynamograph. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 389 
A very singular musical instrnment has been lately invented 
hy a mechanic at Vienna, ‘This instrnment..is called a 
*phonomime..the inventor has found a method, by means of 
nomerons pipes and machinery, to canse it to emit the 
sound of a fine chorus of male voices. 1835 A/usical Lilra 
Suppl. J]. r9 The phonomime and performers were placed in 
a room adjoining...Every one thought that the piece was 
sung by an excellent choral band. 1884 J. C. Gorpow in 
Amer, Ann. Deaf & Dumb Apt, (1885) 135 Each of the 32 
sounds of the french language is associated with an appro- 
priate gesture... This process for teaching children to read 
was called by Mr. Grosselin [the inventor] the *Phonomimie 
method. 1888 Pavne tr. Comtpayre's Hist. Pedagogy (1888) 
$146. 135 Is not this already the very essence of the phono- 
mimic processes brought into fashion in these last years? 
1884 Kuicut Dict. Aleck. Supp., *Phonomotor, *Phono- 
phote. 1892 Ocivie (Annandale), *Phonorganon. S 

Phonocamptic ({gno,kxmptik), e. Now 
vare. [f. PHONO- + Gr. xapmr-ds, -tn-ds, f. naprrey 
to bend: see -1c. In F. phonocamptique (Littré).] 
Having the property of reflecting sound, or pro- 
ducing an echo; relating to the reflexion of sound, 
cataphonic. Hence Phonoca‘mpties, that part 
of acoustics which treats of reflected sounds; 


calaphonics, catacoustics. 

1668 Evetyn Let. fo Dr. Beale 27 Ang, Besides what the 
Masters of the Catoptrics, Phonocamptics, Otacoustics, &e., 
have don. 1694 R. Burtuocce £ss. Reason, etc. 155 In 
the Phonocamptick Center, 1857 Mayxe £xfos, Lex. 
946/1 The phonocamptic centre is the sitnation where is 
placed the ear destined to receive reflected sounds. /éf, 
Phonocamptica..a branch of Physics which treats of the 
phxnomena of the reflection of sound: phonocampties. 

Phonogram (foondgraem). [f. PHono- + -GRAM; 
in sense 2, after felegrant.]} 

1, A written character or symbol representing a 
spoken sound; sec. a letter or symbol of (Vit- 
man’s) Phonography. 

1860 I. Pitman Alan. Phonography (ed. 10) § 17.21 Phono- 
gram, a written letter or mark, indicating a certain sound, 
or modification of sound: as —4,‘ af. 1883 1. TAYtoR 
Alphasdet 1. i. 22 It is probable that the..step by which the 
advance was made from ideograms to phonograms arose ont 
of the necessity of expressing proper names. 1895 HorrMAN 
Beginn. Writ. 173 A phonogram is the graphic representa- 
tion of a sound, An alphabetic character is a phonogram. 

2. The sonnd-record or tracing made by a phono- 
graph, or the sounds reproduced or reported by 
means of it; a BBanoeraphic record or message. 

1884 Jrnl. Educ. XIX. 267 Dr. Zintgraff..will use the 
instrument to obtain foil phonograms of the speech and 
melodies of the natives [of Africa}, 1887 Speedator 22 Oct. 
1407 The phonograph reports music with absolute exact- 
ness, and..the phonogram will keep fora hundred years. 

Hence Phonogramic (-gre'mik) a. [irreg. f 
prec. +-ic], of the nature of a phonogram, or con- 
sisting of phonograms (sense 2); Phonogra‘mi- 
cally adv., by means of phonograms; Phono- 
gramma‘tic a., consisting of phonograms (sense 1) 
= PHONOGRAPHIC 1. 

1861 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VUIL. 279 A phonogrammatic 
system of telegraphic symbols. 3888 Times 27 June 12/1 
In the several long phonogramic communications. 1888 
Standard 17 Sept. 2/7 All new music worthy of reproduction 
will be thus phonogramically published. 

Phonograph (fowndgraf), sb. [f. Gr. gown 
voice (see PHoNno-) + (in sense 1) -(6)ypagos written, 
(in sénse 2) -ypados writing, writer: see -GRAPI.] 

1. A character representing asound: = PHono- 
GRAM 1. Ods. rare. 

1835-40 Ilincks On Hieroglyphics (MS. B.M., Egypt. 
aa. 19 ¢), Hieroglyphic characters are cither idgographs, 
that is, representations of ideas, or phopographs, that is, 
Tepresentations of sounds. 1845-57 Pirman Alan. Phonogr. 
19 Phonograph, a written letter, or mark, indicating a 
certain sound, or modification of a sound; as,°¢, —4. (Later 
called phonogrant.) 

+2. Another name for the PHonautocRApH. Ods. 

b. Ltectro-magnetic phonograph: see quot. 

1863 Frul. Soc, Arts 16 Oct. 7347/1 Elcctro-magnetic 
fhonograph, This machine is capable of being attached to 
pate fortes, organs, and other keyed musical instruments, 

y means of which they are rendered melographic, that is, 
capable of writing down any music. .played upon them. 

3. (spec. /alking phonograph.) An instrument, 
invented by Thomas A. Edison in 1877 (patented 
30 July), by which sounds are automatically re- 


corded and reproduced, 

The aerial sound-vibrations enter a mouth-piece, and cause 
vibration in a thin metal diaphragm having attached to it 
a steel point, which makes aie 4as in the Puoxavto- 
GRAPH) upon a sheet of soft metal or hard wax fixed upon 
a revolving cylinder; by means of these tracings the dia- 
phragm, whose vibrations originally produced them, may be 
caused (by again turning the cylinder) to repeat these vibra- 
ces and thus reproduce (more or less perfectly) the original 
sounds. 

1877 Sci, Amer. 17 Nov. Whoever may speak into the 
mouthpiece of the phonograph, 1877 Epison Specif U.S. 
Patent 24 Dec., Improvement in hong h or speakin 
machines, 1878 E-raminer 2 Mar. 283/1 The Phonograp! 
is now in England; all doubts as to the reality of the inven- 
Mion are at an end. The instrument has spoken in our 
hearing. 1879 G. Prescort Sp. Telephone 306 The talking 
poe is a natural outcome of the telephone. 1885 

+ Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 178 The old man’s laugh.. 
comes up to Us as out of a phonograph. 
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b. jig. Applied toa person or thing that exactly 
reproduces the utterances of some other. 

1884 Pall Mall G. ; Apr. 1/2 All those whose humble 
office it is to act as phonographs of the tittle-tattle which 
forms the staple of the ordinary conversation of Society. 
1890 'R. Botprewooo’ Miner's Right (1899) 29/2, I heard 
it all in memory’s wondrons phonograph. 

@. Comb. 

1891 F. M. Witson Prinier on Browning 214 'Yhat phono- 
graph-like conservation of force, heredity. 

Hence Pho'nograph wv. frais. @. to report in 
(Pitman’s) phonography; b. to record or reproduce 
by or as by a phonograph. 

1857 J. H. Ginon Geary & Kansas 219 It is a great loss to 
the world that their speeches were not phonographed and 
preserved for future generations. 1883G. RocErsin Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxix. 2-4 Whether it be so or not, they 
are phonographed in the mind of God. 

Phonographer (fong'grifos). 
GRAPHY +-ER].] 

1. One who writes according to sound, i.e. spells 
phonetically ; a phonctist. s@re7}. 

1851 Trencn Study Words vit. 215 The word ‘temps’; 
from which the phonographers eject the f as superfluous. 

2. spec. One who uses phonography (sense 2); 
a shorthand writer (in Pitman’s system). 

1845 J. Pitman J/an. Phonagr. 49 Phonographers who 
wish to become reporters, should, from the commencement, 
cherish reporting habits. 1863 Corns. Sag. Jan. 99 The 
.-phonographers that reported its deliberations were sworn 
to secrecy. , J A 

3. ‘One who uses or is skilled in the use of the 
phonograph’ (Cent. Dict.). rare. 

Phonographic (funogre'fik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC: see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Representing, or consisting of characters repre- 
senting, spoken sounds; phonetic. 

1847 Wesster, Phonographic, phonographical, descriptive 
of the sounds of the voice. 1866 Reader No. 164 177/1 
Chinese phonographic devices. 1883 I. Vavuor iphadct 
1.i.6 Although onr own writing has reached the alphabetic 
stage, yet we still continne to employ a considerable number 
of phonographic and ideographic signs. i 

2. Of, pertaining to, or using phonography (Pit- 
man’s system of phonctic shorihand), 

3840 I. Pitman Phonography 6 The Phonographic signs 
for the simple articulations. 1842 — I/an. Phonogr. 5 ‘The 
pupil shonld first learn the Phonographic Letters, taking 
them in the natural order of pronunciation, 1853 — (¢éédv) 
Phonographic Reporter's Companion. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or produced by a phono- 
graph. Also fig. 

31878 T. A. Enison in MN. Amer. Rev. CKXVI, 532 They 
are required to do né more by the phonographic method. 
1900 Westut, Gaz 31 May 2/3 The Vienna Academy of 
Sciences is..going to set up phonographic archives. ‘There 
are to be three sections of phonograms, 

So Phonogra‘phical @. rare—% 

1846 Worcester, Phonographic, Phonographical. 

we a Pa [f£PHonocRapHic: 
see -ICALLY.] In a phonographic manner. 

1. According to or by means of phonography 
(Pitman’s system of shorthand). 

1845 J. Pitman Man. Phonogr. 42 If we write phono- 
graphically, we must, at least, name onr letters phonetically. 

2. By means of the phonograph. Also fiz. 

1879 Sat. Afus. Rev. 6 Sept. 568/2 Mr. Sankey’s voice in 
‘Hold the Fort’, phonographically preserved on a sheet of 
tinfoil. 188a-3 Schaff's Encyel. Relig. Knowl, 1446 A 


(f. PHoxo- 


| volume of his sermons, phonographically reported. 


Phonographist (fong'grafist). 
= PHONOGRAPHER 2, 

[1847 Wenster, /honographist, one who explains the laws 
ofthe voice.] 1864 /éid., Phonographist,one who is versed in 
phonography; a phonographer. 1897 Daily Mews 20 Feb. 
10/6 Young lady seeks Engagement_as Typist and Phono- 
graphist, Keinington or Caligraph. Speed 60 and 100. 

Phonography (fong-grifi). [f. Gr. gar voice 
(see PHono-) + Een 

1. The art or practice of writing according to 
sound, or so as to represent the actual pronnn- 
ciation ; phonetic Veo ? Obs. 

1701 jleees (tite) Practical Phonography: or, the new 
Art of Rightly Spelling and Writing Words By the Sound 
thereof, and of Rightly Sounding and Reading Words By 
the Sight thereof. 185 Treneu Study Words vii. arg ‘The 
same attempt to introduce phonography has been several 
times made. | £ 

2. sfec. The system of phonetic shorthand in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman in 1837: so named by him 
in 1840; Pitman’s shorthand, 

1840 1. Pirman (?it/e) Phonography, or writing by sound ; 
being a natural method of writing, applicable to all tan- 
guages, and a completesystem of short hand. 1847 — fist. 
Shorthand in Alan. Phonography § 15 (1889) 8 Phonography 
is not adapted to the wants of the reporter alone, but is 
+ well suited for letter-writing and general composition. 

3. The antomatic recording of sounds, as by the 
PHONAUTOORAPR, or the recording and reproduc- 
tion of them by the Puonocrary; the construction 
and use of phonographs, 

1861 Wyre Mecvitze Mkt. Harb. xxi 247 Savage... was 
explaining to Sawyer..a new discovery termed phonography, 
by which sonnds or vibrations of air are to be taken down, 
as they arise, upon the principle of the photograph. 1886 
Casseil's Encyct, Dict., Phonography,..3. The art of using, 
or registering by means of, the phonograph; the cone 
struction of phonographs. 


(I. next + -1s7.] 


| 


PHONOSCOPE. 


+ 4. The scientitic description of sound, or of the 
voice; = PHonoLocy. O45. rare~°, 
1847 in WessTER. 1858 in Mayne Ea‘fos, Lex. 


Phonolite (foundloit) Af. Also -lyte 
(Dana). [f. PHoxo- + -LrrE; in F. phonolithe 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Name for various vol- 
canic rocks which ring when struck ; clinkstone. 

1828-3a Wensten, Phonoglite, sounding stone; a name pro- 
posed as a substitute for Adingstein (jingling stone). 1832 
De ta Becur Geol. Man. (cd. 2) 251 Rolled masses of tra- 
chyte, phonolite, hasalt, or volcanic cinders. 1868-80 Dasa 
Hin. 359 Phonolyte (or clinkstone), a compact grayish rock, 
often containing crystals of glassy feldspar, and having a 
zeolite in the base along with orthoclase. 

Ilence Phonolitic (fa:nolitik) @., pertaining to 
or consisting of phonolite. 

x8sa Tu. Ross f/umndoldt's Trav. 1. ii. 99 The phonolitic 
ejections of the Peak of Teneriffe. 1875 A. Smitu Mew 
list, Aberdeen. L 644 Clinkstone or phonolitie felspar. 

Phonology (fong'lédzi).  [f. Gr. gerh voice 
(sce PHono-)+-Locy. So F. phonologie (Littré).] 
The science of vocal sounds (= Puoxetics’, esp. 
of the sounds of a particular language; the study 
of pronunciation ; ératsf. the system of sounds in 
a language. 

1799 E. Frv Pantographia (title-p), Specimens of all 
well-authenticated oral langnages; forming a coinprchensive 
digest of phonology. 1828 in Weester. 1845 Proc. Amer. 
Pil, Soc. WV. 168 Observations on General Phonology and 
alphabetical notation. 1862 Mars Ang. Lang. 64 In our 
enquiries into extinct phonologies we have no such cuide. 
1879 Addr, Phitol, Soc. 1 Contributions to Old English 
Phonology and Etymology. 

lence Phono'logex (rave °) = phonologist; Puo- 
nolo‘gic, Phonological adys., of, pertaining or 
relating to phonology, phonctic; Phonolo‘gically 
adz., in respect of phonology, phonetically; Piho- 
no‘logist, one learned in phonology, a phonctist. 

1864 Wersster, *“Phonologer, one versed in phonology; a 
(eee 1846 Worcester, “Phonologic. 1895 A. J. 
eis £. #, Pronunc. xi. 1336 Indian Phonologic Alphabet. 
1828 Wesster, *Phonolegicad, pertaining to phonology. 
1880 J. L. Braxpretu in Academy 19 June 4539/2 The Pras 
krits..are separated from Sanskrit by very important pho- 
nological and other changes. 1888 Athenaum 26 May 657/3 
Moder Kentish ..is strikingly different *phonologically 
from the langnage of the same district as written in the 
fourteenth century. 1846 Worcestrk, *Phonologist. 1880 
R.G. Ware Lvery-Day Eng. 137 Alexander Ellis, whose 
preeminence as a phonologist is questioned hy no onc. 

Phonometer (fongnita1). [f. Gr. par% sound 
(see Ptono-) + wérpov measure. Cf. F. phouométre 
(Dict. Acad. 1878).] An instrument for measur- 
ing or automatically recording the number or 
force of sound-waves, 

| New Monthly Mag. V\11. 20 We should not be sur- 
prised to see this uncertainty bronght, in time, under mathe- 
matical controul, by the invention of a musical Phonometer, 
to indicate the precise strength of sonnd. 1880 Lidr. Univ. 
Anowl, (N. Y.) V. 268 [Mentioned..among the inventions of 
Edison]. 1885 Pad? Mall G. 6 June, The Ministry are the 
most perfect phonometer in the world. Their decisions 
faithfully record the comparative strength of the noise that 
can be made by either of two conflicting sections, ay 

So Phonometric (founome‘trik) @., pertaining 
to a phonometer, or to the measnrement of sound. 

Phonophore (foundfo-1). Physio’. [f. Puonxo- 
+ -PlloRE.] Name for the small bones of the ear, 
or auditory ossicles, as transmitting the vibrations 
of sound to the labyrinth or internal ear. 

1882 Covers in Amer. Frnt. Otology 1V. 19. ae 

So Phonophorous (fong'foras) @., transmitting 
sound-vibralions, as the anditory ossicles. 

Phonopore (fvnépou), [f. Puonxo- + Gr. 
népos passage.] Name of an apparatus by means 
of which electrical impulses produced by induction, 
as ina telephone, may be used to transmit messages 
along a telegraph wire, without interfering with 
the current by which ordinary messages are simul- 
taneously transmitted. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 27 May 3/1 The phonopore, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in employing the electrical ‘induc- 
tion noises‘ as motive power to work telegraph instruments, 
or transmit the voice, or do hoth at once, is far more 
remarkable, 1891 C. Lancpon-Dawies EZ.xgplan. Phonopore 
14, I..called the cable coil instrument a Phonopore (or 
sound passage). 1892 Paid jail G. 27 Apr. 7/2 By means 
of the phonopore,..the carrying capacity of the existing 
telegraph wires can be. increases tenfold. e 

Hence Phonoporie (-pp'rik) @., of or pertaining 
to the phonopore. : 

1886 Manch. Exant. 31 May 5/5 So completely is the 
phonoporic current under control. 188g Times (weekly ed.) 
29 Mar. 5/2 Phonoporic messages can be transmitted and 
received through an ordinary line wire by the phonopore 
[ drinted -phoric, -phore]. 1892 Pall Alalt G. 27 Apr. 7/2 

he phonoporic system is as applicable to telephony as 
it is to telegraphy. By its menns a phonopore telephone 
service may be established on any existing telegraph wire 
on which ordinary telegraph Instruments are already at 
work, without the two systems in any way interfering with 
one another. 

Phonoscope (fowndskoup). [f. Psono- + 
-SCOPE. ] . . ; 

1. An apparatns for testing the quality of musical 
strings, shown by M. Koenig at the International 
Exhibition, in 1862. 5 


PHONOTYPE.. 


2. Name for various instruments or devices by 
means of which sound-vibrations are indicated or 
represented in a visible form. 

1884 Ksicut Dict, Mech. Suppl., Phonoscofe, an instru- 
ment invented by Henry Edmunds for producing figures of 
light from vibrations of sound, It consists essentially of 
three parts, an induction coil, an interrupter, and a rotary 
vacoum tuhe. 1888 Asner. Ann. Deaf Jan. 84 Forchham- 
mer's Phonoscope. Mr, E, Walther. .says that it solves the 
problem of the optical representation of the pitch of the 
voice in the simplest and clearest manner, The instrument 
is of service in correcting the unnatural pitch of the voice 
in which some pupils speak. 1890 Cend. Jtct., Phonoscope, 
a machine for recording music as it is played or sung. 

3. = MiIcropHonNe, 

Phonotype (fawndtaip), sd. [f. Puono- + Typx.] 
A character or letter ofa phonetic alphabet adapted 
for printing; (without @ or f/.), phonetic print or 
type. Hence Pho‘notype v. ¢rans. to print in 
phonotype; Phonotyper = plonolyfisi; Phono- 
typle (-ti:pik), -ical adjs., pertaining or relating 
to phonotype or phonotypy (whence Phonoty'pi- 
cally adv.); Pho‘notypist (-toipist), an advocate 
or user of phonotype; Pho:notypy (-taipi), a 
method or system of phonetic printing. 

1844 ibid dag Frnt, WI. 2 Aspirate 2, as in Aeap; 
*Phonotype— 1845 1. Pitman J/au. Phonogr.19 Phono- 
éyfe, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound. 1848 A. J. Extis £senf 
Funetics 241 Pica Phonetics 1881 Avausas List. Coll. 
I. 162 Phonotype was with him both a theory and a prac- 
tice, 1850 onetic foe 3133/2 The only way to preserve 
the language from further arbitrary changes is to *phono- 
type it, 184g A.J. Extis Pilea Phonot. 28 The *phonotyper 
. having acquired a habit of reading phonotypy..will soon 
be able to read heterotypy with ease. 1843 (¢étde) The 
*Phonotypic Journal. 1858.V. VY. Zovdune2 July 3/2 Many 
of those who are interested in the Phonotypic ‘movement’ 
advocate the entire abandonment of the old orthography. 
1845 A. J. Evuts Pea ’honoi. 5 The *phonotypical repre- 
sentation of the sounds, 1875 — 2. E. Pronunc. 1182 note, 
Phonetic Essays which I published in (the Phonotypic] 
Journal .. 1846 (all printed *phonotypically). 1850 Honetie 
Frni. 74/1 The Spelling Reform which Phonographers and 
*Phonotypists are endeavouring to effect, would confer 
incalculable benefits on society. 1844 Extts in Phonotypic 
Fraud, A Key to *Phonotypy or printing hy sound. 1880 
Academy 9 Oct. 255 It is printed in semi-phonotypy—in a 
system of spelling intended to bridge over the transition, 

Phoo (f#, fz), ¢z¢. [Another form of Purw, 
Puo.] A vocal gesture expressing contemptuous 
rejection, 

1672 Vituirers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arb.) 105 
Phoo! that is to raise the character of Drawcansir. 
Chances Vv. iv. (1682) 61 Phoo! y’ are always abusing me. 
1673 (R. Leicn] 7raasp. Reh. 20 Phoo! reply'd a Friend 
of the Transprosers. 

Phooka, the same as Pooka. 

| Phoolwa, variant spelling of Futwa. 
€1865 Letursy in Circ, Se. 1. 95/1 Similar fats are ohtained 
from the seeds of Bassia ietee a and Bassia butyracca, 
-sthe latter (is named] Phoolwa, or vegetable butter. 
Phoonghie, -gyee, etc.: see PoonGHIE. 
cuore (foot), in F. -phore, mod.L. -phorus, 
-phorum,a.Gr. -pépos, -ov bearing, bearer, f. pép-ew 
to bear, A formative of various technical and 
scientific words, as carpfophore, semaphore, gono- 
Phore, phonophore. Hence -PHOROUS, q. Vv. 

| Phorminx (ffuminks). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
popyryg.] A stringed instrument of the harp 
class; a kind of cithara or lyre used by the ancient 
Greeks as an accompaniment to the voice. 

1776 Burney Jdist. Afus. 1. 344 The cithara may in 
ancient times have heen thought inferior to the phororinz, 
as the modern guitar is esteemed at present a trivial ani 
effeminate instrument, when compared with the double harp, 


1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1.979 We heat the phor- 
minx till we hurt our thumbs. 


|| Phormium (igumidm), Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
oppiov a species of plant.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants (suborder Hemerocallex), comprising a 
single variable species, , senax, the New Zealand 
flax; see FLAX sd. 2b. 


1833 De Bow South. § West, States 1. 84 The phormium 
would doubtless succeed in the rich bottoms of the Missis- 


sippi Valley. 

Phorone (fordu'n). Chen. [Shortened (by 
Gerhardt) from CaupHoroxe.] ‘ta. A substanee, 
C,H,,0, obtained by distilling calcium camphorate; 
now called camphor-phorone; b. An isomer of 
this substance, diisopropylidene acetone, a colour- 
less oil with aromatic odour. 


1859 Fownrs A/an. Chem, 527 Phorone contains CisHi 402. 
1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 733 Camphorone, Phorone 
(Gerhardt) .. CsHiO .. a colourless or yellowish oil, very 
mobile, lighter than water. 


llence Phorornic acid, C,,H,,0;, a erystallizable 
acid obtained from camphic acid. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem, VILL. 1574. 

Phoronomy (forgnémi), Prysics, [ad. mod.L. 
phoronomia (Hermann 1716) = Ger, F. phoro- 
nomie, f. Gr. popa motion (f. pép-ev to bear, carry) 
+ -tomia: ef. astronomia Astronomy.] The 
purely geometrical theory of motion; the branch 
of mechanics that treats of the motion of bodies 
considered absolutely; kinematics. 
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(1716 Hermann (¢:2/e) Phoronomia, sen de Viribus et 
Motibus Corporum solidorum et liquidorum.) 1877 E. 
Cairo Philos. Kani u. xii, 489 Matter quantitatively 
defined, is the moveable in space. In this point of view it 
is the object of a science we may call ‘Phoronomy’. 1892 
Nature 24 Mar. 486/2 The letter of Dr. Besant. .suggests 
strong reasons for employing the word phoronomy in the 
place of kinematics. 


Hence Phoreno-mic a., of or belonging to phoro- 
nomy, kinematic; Phorono'mies sb, = phoronony; 
Phorono'mically adv., in respect of or in relation 
to phoronomy ; kinematically. 

1842 Branoe Dict, Se. etc., Phoronomia or Phorononics, 
a term sometimes used to denote the science of motion. 


1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 946/2 Phoronomic. 1893 McCor- 
mack tr, Afach's Se, Mechanics 166 Phoronomically similar 


structures, 

Phoroscope (fpréskoup). [f Gr. popé-s adj. 
bearing + oxdmos view, sight.) An instrument for 
reproducing a visual image at a distance by means 
of electricity. 31890 in Cent. Dict. 

-phorous (foras), combining clement, f. mod.L, 
-phor-us, Gr. -pép-os, F. -phore + -ovs, forming 
adjs. related to sbs. in -PHORE, with the sense 
*. bearing’; synonymous with -FEROUs, but properly 
used only in words derived from Gr., ¢. g. carpo- 
phorous, cladophorous, oophorous, phonophorous, 
phragmophorous, ete. 

Phorozo'oid. Zoo/. [f. Gr. gopé-s bearing + 
Zoow.] One of the ‘foster forms’ in the sexual 


generation of Ascidians of the order Zhadacea. 

1888 Herpman in Lncyed. Brit. XXIV. 615/2 Foster forms 
(phorozooids), which .. do not become sexually mature, but 
. are set free as cusk-shaped bodies witheight muscle bands 
and a ventral outgrowth... formed of the stalk by which the 
body was formerly united tothe nurse. 


+ Phos-. Chem. Ods. [a. Gr. pas light.] Used 
by Sir H. Davy, to form names of chemical com- 
pounds, into which he considered light to enteras an 
clement. Such were phosa‘cid, phosmurriate, 
phosmuria'tic @., phosni'tric a@., phoso’xyd, 
phoso*xydable a@., phoso'xydate w., phos- 
oxygen, phoso‘xygenate v., clc.; see the quots. 


1799 Sin H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib, Phys. §& Med. | 


Kuow!. 89 All the combinations of phosoxygen that have 
acid properties are denoted by the names of phosacids. 
féid. go The different quantities of phosoxygen entering into 
the composition of the phosoxyds and phosacids. /éid. 96 
It is evident..that phosnitric acid is a compound of light, 
oxygen and nitrogen. /é¢d. 108 Phosmuriate of Potash is 
compounded of phosmuriatic acid and potash. /dfd. 71 The 
phosoxydable base remains pure, /dfd. 116 Gold becomes 


phosoxydated by attracting light and oxygen from the | 


muriatic phosacid. férd. 109 Muriatic acid is never pe 
oxygenated. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 314/2 ‘ Phos- 
oxygen’ (such was the name he [Davy] put vpon the ordinary 
oxygen of the atmosphere). 

Phos, phoss, also phos., foss, slang or colloq. 
abbreviation of PHOSPHORUS: now esp. applied to 
phosphorus necrosis: see Puossy, 

1811 Lex Balatr., Phos bottle, a bottle of phosphorus: 
used by housebreakers to light their lanthorns, Ding the 
phos; throw tway the bottle of phosphorus, 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict,, Foss or ie a phosphorus bottle used 
by crucksmen to obtain a fight. 

1892 Star 18 Jan. 2/5 The manager denied she had ‘got 
the phos.’ and refused any money. 

Phosgene (fp's,dzin). Chew. Also-gen (-dzen). 
(f. Gr. gas light + -gene, -cun (in Aydrogente, cte.). 
In F, phosgene.) A name for the gas carbon oxy- 
chloride, COCI,, originally obtained by exposing 
equal volumes of chlorine and earbonic oxide to 
the sun’s rays. Also called phosgene gas. 

1812 J. Davy in Phil, Jrans. 6 Feb, 151 It will be 
necessary to designate it by some simple name. I venture 
to propose that of phosgene, or phosgene gas; from dws, 
light, and yevouar, to produce, which signifies formed by 
light. 1826 Henry Z¢em, Chem, 1. 362 Being produced by 
the agency of light, it was called by Dr. [John] Davy 
phosgene gas, but as it exhibits distinctly acid properties, 
it has since been better termed chloro-carbonic acid. 1898 
G. McGowan tr. Afeyer's Hist. Chem. 4253 Carhon oxy- 
chloride or phosgene..was first prepared hy Davy in 1811, 

Phosgenite (fp'sdginait). Afzz, [Named 1820; 
f. prec, + -1TE1.] A mineral consisting of nearly 
equal parts of carhonale and chloride of lead, 
oecurring in tetragonal crystals. 

1849 Nicot Affix, 379 Phosgenite, Breithaupt; Corneous 
lead, Jameson. 1868 Dana fin, (ed. 5) 793 Phosgenite. . 
Dissolves with effervescence in nitric acid. “1896 CHESTER 
Diet, Atin., Phosgenite, chloro-carbonate of lead, occurring 
in brilliant, white or yellow crystals. 

Phosmuriate to Phosoxygen : see P110s-. 

Phosph- = Puosruo-, combining form of Puos- 
PHORUS in Chem.; hence phospham, -ale, -tde, -tne, 
~tle, -o1tum, -ure, -uret, yl, cle. 

Phospham (fp'sfem). Chem. [f. PHospy- + 
Am(monia).] The nitril of phosphoric acid 
(PHN,); a white, reddish, or yellowish-red powder. 

1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem, TV. 497 Phospham ., is a 
halky powder, white if moisture has heen carefully excluded 
during its preparation, reddish in tle contrary case. 

Phosphate (fpsfet). Chem. Also 8-9 phos- 
phat. ig F, phosphate (G. de Morveau Momencl. 
Ch. 1787), {. Puosru-+ -ate4,] A salt of phos- 
phoric acid. 


PHOSPHINE. 


2798 Pearson in PAIL Trans. LXXXV. 335 The siderite 
of Bergman; which is now believed to be phosphate of iron. 
31799 Med. Frnt. 1. 280 The phosphat of merenry has long 
licen known as a chemical pened 1826 Henry Eden. 
Chent, 1. g90 Phosphate of lime derives importance from its 
heing the principal ingredient of animal bones, of which it 
constitutes abont 86 percent. 1869 Roscoe £lem. Cheur. 

| (1872) 219 Calcium phosphate, or bone eae 
b. In pZ. applied esp, to the phosphates of lime 
or iron and alumina, as constituents of cereals, etc. 
31858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. §32 One great source of the 
value of guino,..and many artificial manures, is the phos- 
phates they supply to the soil. 1870 Yeats Nat. f/ist. 
Comm. 37 Soils derived from rocks devoid of phosphates 
cannot produce cereals. 2893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phosphates, 
saccharated wheat,,.the organic phosphates and cerealin 
| dissolved out of bran, and mixed with milk-sugar. 


Phosphated ((p'sfelted), a. Afi. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Converted into a phosphate; combined 
with or containing phosphorie acid. 

1802 Med. Fra. VII. 551 Sulphat and sulphite. ..I should 
propose to render these terms into the adjectives sulphated 
and sulphitous; [so] phosphat and phetpintc will form 
phosphated und phosphitons. 1858 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
1888 Nature zo Dec. 192/1 On the iposerieiee deposits 
of Montay and Forest. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Phosphated, .. 
applied in Mineralogy to a base that has become converted 
into a phosphate hy combining with phosphoric acid. 

, WPhosphatic (fgsfertik), a. [f. Puosruate 
| (or mod.L. phosphal-um) + -1¢.J 

l. Of the nature of, characterized by the presenee 
| of, or containing a phosphate. 

P, diathests, a bodily condition predisposing to the excre- 
tion of phosphates in the urine; cf. Puosrnatuna. P, 
| #odudes, hard rounded lumps containing phosphate of lime, 
of fossil origin, found in certain strata, now used as manure. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Ated. iv. 50 Certain derange- 
ments of the urinary functions, such as the phosphatic and 
lithic diatheses, 1847-9 Topo Cycl. Anat, 1V. 83/2 The 
tonsils are not unfrequently the seat of phosphatic deposit. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. x. (1878) 287 The presence of phos- 
phatic nodules,.in some of the lowest azoic rocks, probably 
indicates life at these periods. 1866 Reader 7 July 635 ‘Uhe 
dark phosphatic nodules are usually named coprolites. 
| 2. Lhosphatice acid, ‘a name applied to the 
syrupy mixture of phosphoric and phosphorous 
acids, produced by the slow combustion of phos- 


phorus in moist air’, formerly supposed to be a 
distinet acid; also ealled Ayfophosphorte acid. Obs. 
| 1826 Henry Léem, Chen. 1.370 The acid thus obtained 
| is a mixture of ee ser and phosphoric acids, &c. 
Dulong.. believes it to be a distinct. compound, for which he 
has proposed the name of phosphatic acid. Dee Braxne 
Chent. (ed. 5) 489. 1866-77 Warts Diet. Chen 1V. 499. 
Phosphatize (fp'sfateiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1zk.] évans. To reduce to the form or condition 


of a phosphate; to treat with phosphates. 

1883 Vaiure XXVIII 433/2 The majority of the Jurassic 
fossils are not phosphatised at all. 1884 Scfence 16 May 5897/1 
These fossils are phosphatized more or fess completely. 

Hence Phosphatiza‘tion, the action of phospha- 
lizing; the fact or condition of being phosphatized. 

1883 Nature XXVIIL. 433/2 That the phosphatisation of 
the Upware coprolites was effected at some distance from 
their present hillet. 

||Phosphaturia (fpsfatiiioria). Path, [f. Puos- 
PHATE (or mod.L, phasphat-tm) + -iiria, {. Gr. obpov 
urine.] A morbid state evidenced hy the excess of 
phosphates in the urine. Hence Phosphatu‘ric a. 

1876 Harvey Jfat. Med, (ed. 6) 2 Hydrochloric acid may 
be nsed in phosphaturia. 1897 Adébutt's Syst, Afed, 111. 254 
Much the same symptoms as the polyuric and phosphaturic 
classes. 1899 Cacney tr. Jedsch's Clin, Diagn. vit, (ed. 4) 
378 A phospbatic sediment does not imply phosphaturia. 

Phosphene ({fp'sfin). (mod. (F. phosphene) 
irreg. £. Gr. pas light + paiv-ew to make to appear.] 
An appearance of rings of light produced by pres- 
sure on the eyeball, due to irritation of the retina. 

1872 Huxtev Piys. ix. 222 Pressure on any part of the 
retina produces a luminous image, which lasts as long as 
the pressure, and is called a phosphene, 1881 Le Conte 
Sighé s iv.67 Press the finger into the internal corner of the 
eye; you perceive a brilliant colored spectrum in the field of 
view on the opposite or external side,. .{having) a deep-steel- 
hlue center, with a brilliant yellow border... ‘hese colored 
spectra have been called phosphenes. 

Phospher, obs. form of PHosPuor. 

Phosphethyl (fpsfe:pil). Chem. [f. Puospu- 
+Eruryi.] A compound of phosphorus and ethyl. 
Hence Phosphethy‘lic a. 

1839 Fownes' Man. Chem. 387 Phosphethy!l.—The com- 

nds of ethyl and phosphorus. 1857 Miter Elem, Chen, 

II. 147 On decomposing this salt cancels ey the addition 
of sulphuric acid, the phosphethylicacid is liberated. 1866- 

7 Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 589 Ethylphosphoric Acid, also 
called Phosphethylie or Phosphovinie acid, CiH7PQ¢. 

Phosphide (fp'sfoid). Chem. [f. Puosru- + 
-1bE.] A combination of phosphorus with another 
element or a radical. (Earlier name phosphuvet.) 

1849 D. Campsece fnorg. Chem. 65 Phosphides.—Com- 

pounds of phosphorus with the other elements are very 
numerous. ¢1863 WyLpE in Cire. Se. 1. 37rf2 It pay be 
repared from the phosphide of calcium. 1881 Jfe¢a/ Vorld 

0. 12. 186 The phosphide of iron only hegins to be decom: 
posed after all sce and carbon is gone. 

Phosphine (fp'sfein). Chen: [f Puosru- + 
-INE5, used to form a term analogous to AMINE.] 

1. A name for phosphuretted hydrogen gas, PH 

| (as an analogue of ammonia, NH;). 


i 


PHOSPHINIC. 


1873 Warts Fownes' Chem. (ed 11) 225 Phosphine is ana- 
logons ia some of its chemical relations to ammoniacal gas. 

2. A phosphorus ammonia; a compound having 
the structure of an avzine, with phosphorus in place 
ofnitrogen: e.g. monocthyl phosphine, CH ,P-H:, 
diethyl phosphine (CgH;)rP-H, triethy/ phosphine 
(C,H,)xP, ete. 2 : 

1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxi. 340 The following table 
shows the similarity between amines and phosphines. /d/d., 
Phosphine iodide, PCaHsII3I. 1898 G. McGowan tr. Afeyer's 
Hist. Chen. 469 Vhe phosphines and phosphonium bases 
first became knowa through the classical and comprehensive 
researches of A. W. Hofmann, or 

Hence Phosphi‘nic a., of, pertaining to, or 
derived from phosphine; in phosphinic acid, any 
one of yarious acids formed from the primary and 
secondary phosphines by fixation of 3 and 2 atoms 
of oxygen respectively. 

1875 Watts Dict, Chem, VII. 956 Phosphinic acids, 1881 
Zid. VITT. u. 1581 The phoeebiane acids of the fatty series 
have already been described. 

Phosphite (fp'sfoit). Chem. [a. F. phosphite 
(G. de Morveau Nomencl. Ch. 1787), £, Puosra- 
+ -iTE1.] A salt of phosphorous acid. 

1799 Hoorer Med. Dict., Phosphites,..salts formed by the 
combination of the phosphorous acid with different bases; 
thus, aluwinous phosphite, antmoniacald phosphite, &c. 
1808 Sta H. Davy in Pail, Trans, XCIX. 88 In one case 
sulphurets, and sulphites, and in the other phosphurets, 
and phos hites of tash, are generated, 1808 Henry fit, 
Chem, (ed. 5) 203 The hosphites differ considerably in their 
characters from phosphates. 1866 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 133 
Phosphorous acid, or hydric phosphite, H,PO, 

Phospho- (fp'sfo), before a vowel Puospu-, 
combining form, shortened from PHosrHorts. 

Phosphocha‘lcite A/:., = PHOSPHOROCHALCITE; 
Phosphogly‘cerate, a salt of phosphoglyceric 
acid = glycerophosphate; Phosphoglyce'ric acid 
=glycerophosphoric acid (see GLYCERO-); Phospho- 
lite, synonym of Phosphomoly‘bdate, a salt of 
phosphomolybdie acid; Phosphomoly*bdic acid, 
or perniolybdic phosphate (2P,0,48MoO,.6 H,0), 
a lemon-yellow salt produced by the action of 
molybdie trioxide on phosphoric acid; Phospho- 
turngstio acid, an acid of the form P,0,.*+WO,.- 

gH,0; t+ Phosphovinice acid, old synonym of 
ethylphosphoric acid, (CzHs)H,PO,, a colourless, in- 
odorons, viscid oil, witha biting sour taste, produced 
by the action of phosphoric acid on alcohol or ether. 
Phospho-wolfra'mic a. = phosphotungstic. 

1gor Westen, Gaz. 5 Jan. 7/2 Aged patients..dosed with 
glycerophosphate of sodium and *phosphoglycerate of lime 

and other chemical combinations. 1857 W. A. Mitter 
Elem, Chem. U1. 378 *Phosphoglyceric acid exists ready 
formed in the yolk of the egg. 1856 /éid. II. 783 The 
*Phosphomolybdate of Soda is an extremely delicate test 
for the presence of salt of ammonium in solution. 1878 
Kinezetrr A nint. Chemt. 207 A mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids with pe eephamoly bale acid. 1884 A thenzum 
26 Apr, 584/3 With regard to strychnine... “phosphotuagstic 
acid will give a distinct precipitate with one-two-hundred- 
tbousandthof a grain. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn, 
vii, (ed. 4) 369 Kreatinia tsa base which forms highly charac. 
teristic compounds with acids, such as phosphotungstic and 
phospbomolybdic. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
186 Phosphovinate of barytes was the salt which M. Pelouze 
chiefly studied, and by means of which, he determined the 
composition of *phosphovinic acid. 1866-77 Watts Dict, 
Chem, IV. 589 Ethytphosphoric Acid, also called PhospA- 
ethylic or Phosphovinic acid. 1878 Kinczett Anim. Chen 
276 By precipitation of its hydrochloric acid solution with 
*phosphowolframic acid. 

Phosphonium (fpsfowniim). Chem. [f. Puos- 
PH(oRUS + ending of AxiMoNnIUM.] A ‘combina- 
tion of hydrogen and phosphorus, PII,, analogous 
to ammonium, entering as a monovalent radical 
into many compounds, as phosphoniumn stodide, 
PI1L,I; also applied to compounds in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by organic radicals, as 
tetramethylphosphonium, P(CHs),, setrechylphos- 
phonium, P(C\M5),, methyltriethylphosphonium, 
P(CHs)(C,H,)s, ete. 

1866-77 Watts Dici. Chen. IV. 607 Monophosphoniums, 
of the type RyPI, analogous to iodide of tetrethylammo- 
nium, did, 615 (heading) Ethylphosphoniums. /éfd. 620 
Diphosphoniums. 1871 Roscon Elem. Chem, xxxi. 339 
Obtained... by acting upon phosphonium iodide, PHal, with 
ethyl] iodide in presence of zinc oxide. 

Hence Phospho:nio a. [ef. sudphonic], in phos- 
phonic acid, any one of several compounds derived 
from phosphoric acid by the replacement of 
hydroxyl (OIL) by a hydrocarbon group: e.g. 
benzene phosphonic acid, CgH,.P(OH),0. Some- 
times called phosphinic, or phosphenilic acid. 

Phosphor ({9'sf1), sd. (a.) Also 7 -pher, -fer, 
8-phore. [ad. L. phasphor-cs Puospuorus, Cf. F. 
Phosphore (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.), Ger. phosphor] 

1, (With capital P.) -The morning star; the 
pa Venus when appearing before sunrise; 
ucifer, Also fig. Now only foe. 

, 1635-56 Cowtey Davideis u. 763 ‘They saw this Phosphors 
infant-light, and kaew It bravely usher'd in a Sun as 
New, 1656 Stancey Hist. Philos. v. agen) 1978/1 Plato's 
Epigram on Aster, A Phospher ‘mongst the Living, late 
wert thou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 


| Poenrs 185 Some gleams of phosphor-light it shews. 
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1734 Watts Relig. Juv, (1789) 257 Still Phosphor glitters, 
and still Syrius burns, 1850 Tennyson /a Men. cxxi, 
Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night. 1871 M. Coutixs 
Arq, § Merch. 1. x. 309 That which men have seen ia 
ae skies, Ere Phosphor in the abyss of perfect purple dies. 

+2. Anything that phosphoresces, or emits light 
without sensible heat: = Pnospnorus 2. Ods. 

1705 Hauxsner ia Phi. Trans. XXIV. 2131 Shewing 
that it requires not so thin a Medium,as..in the Torricillian 
Experiment, to produce the Mercurtal Phosphore. @ 1711 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 UL. 288 No Light was there 
but what the Phosphors raise. 1819 Keats Lamia 152 
Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear, .. Flashed 
phosphor and sharp sparks. 

3. = PHospHorus (sense 3); esp. in phosphor- 
bronze, -copper, -in, -zinc, alloys of phosphorns 
with the metals named: see Bronze, ete. 

+B. as adj, Light-bearing, light-giving; phos- 
phorescent. Obs. (Also hyphened.) 

1804 Cuarcotte Sith Conversations, etc. 1, 127 Steady 
and clear thy phosphor brilliance burns. 1811 W. R. SPENCER 
€1820 
5. Rocrrs /faly, Como 21 And now appear as on a phosphor- 


sea Numberless barks. 


+Pho:‘sphorami de.Chew:.0és. = PHOSPHAMIDE, 

1866 Opoiinc Anim. Chent. 17 If we replace them by ami- 
dogen we obtain phosphoramide. 

+Phosphora‘na. Chew. 06s. Term applied by 
Davy to a combination of one part of phosphorus 
with two of chlorine (Mayne Zixfos. Lex.). So 
+ Phosphorane, a compound of one part of 
phosphorus with one of chlorine. 

181z Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 111 Phosphorus burat in 
chlorine ia excess, forms a white volatile substance, which 
T have named shosphorana. 1815 W. Henry Elen. Chem, 
(ed. 7) IL. xv. 14 Both these compounds were discovered by 
Sir If. Davy, who has termed the latter phosphorane and 
the former Ahosphorana. 

+ Pho:sphorate, sb. Chem. Obs. = PHOSPHATE. 

¢3865 in Cire. Se. I, 334/2 We find in this liquid... phos- 
phorates. .of the alkalies. 

Phosphorate (fpsforett), v. Chem. [f. PHos- 
PHOR-US + -ATE3.] Orig. and chiefly in f/.a, 
Pho‘sphorated (= F. phosphoré). 

1. ¢vans, To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus. 

1789 Wanker in PAL Trans. UX XIX. 210 The frigorific 
mixture..composed of phosphorated natron and nitrated 
ammonia dissolved in the diluted nitrous acid. 1791 PEArson 
r6id,. LXXXI. 334 The liqnid..seemed to contain a liule 
phosphorated lime, 1836 Smart, Phosphorate v. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex, Phosphorated,..naving or imbued 
with phosphorus, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. To render phosphorescent. 

1829 Perils § Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 59 Aware that 
the sea is sometimes phosphorated, 

Phosphoreal (fgsfo-r7il), @ Also g (less 
correctly) -ial. [f. (doubtful) L. phosphore-us (f. 
phésphor-us) + -aL.] Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus ; resembling that of phosphorus. Also fig. 

Ay Memes in Pil. Trans. XLIIE. 479 The kindling 
the phosphoreal Fire in them. 1794 G. AoaMs Wat. & Exp. 
Phitos. WV. xix. 331 Its smell is strongly phosphoreal or 
sulphureous. 1816 W. Taytor in Monthty Mag. XI. 329 
Pbosphotial lustre beaming from their hair, 1891 G. Mere- 
pitu One of our Cong. xix, Delphica’s phosphorial enthu- 
siasm for our galaxy of British Poets. 

Phosphorent (fp'sférént), a. rave. [f. Puos- 
PHOR-US + -ENT.] = PHOSPHORESCENT a@. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 25 Where, shining as brighd 
as phosphoreat ling, The forefinger flashes the Fisherman's 
ring. 

Phospho'reous, a. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of phosphorus; resembling 
that of phosphorns; phosphorescent. 

1777 Pexnant Zool, (ed, 4) IV. 26 The Mollusca.. by 
their phosphoreons quality illuminate the dark abyss, re- 
flecting lights to the heavens. 1822 Blackw. Mag, XI. 
187 Their phosphoreous effulgence. drew our admiration, 

Phosphoresce ({psfore's), v. [f. Puospnor-us 
+L, -ésctve, formative of inceptive ybs.: perh. 
inferred from phosphorescent, fonnd earlier.] z#/r. 
To emit luminosity without combustion (or by 
gentle combustion without sensible heat); to ex- 
hibit phosphorescence; to shine in the dark. 

1794 G. Anas Wat. §& Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 Fluats.. 
when heated, phosphoresce, , y 
Medusz 76 When the Pelagia phosphoresces, it seems like 
a great globe of fire in the water. 1879 Dana Man. Geol. 
(ed. 3) 58 When powdered and thrown on a shovel heated 
nearly to redness, it phosphoresces hrightly. 

Jig. 1999 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XXVUT. 182 
Luminous trains of idea which kindle and phosphoresce 
along its track. 1858 Caatyte Fredk. Gt. v. vit 1. 618 
Mines of native Darkness and Human Stupidity, capable 
of being made to phosphoresce and effervesce. 

Hence Phosphore'scing vé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Adin, (ed. 2) 1. 79 It has not the phos- 
phorescing quality. 1895 Zrmiesax Jan. 15/1 Able to dis- 
sipate..luminosity of a phosphorescing body. 

Phosphorescence (fpsforeséns).  [f. next: 
see -ENCE. Cf. F. phosphorescence (in Buffon, 
231788; Diet. Acad. 1835).] ‘The condition or 
quality of being phosphorescent ; the action of 
phosphoreseing or shining in the dark withont 
combustion or sensible heat. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. (ed, 2) 1, 27 [Laternal characters 
of earths and stones:] Phosphorescence. 1836 MacciLtivray 
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PHOSPHORIFEROUS. 


tr. Humboldt's Trav. x. 125 All the meteors left luminous 
traces,..the phosphorescence of which lasted seven or eight 
seconds. 1838 ‘l. T'nomson Chem. Org. Bodies 627 When 
two pieces of sugar are rabbed against each other in the 
dark, a strong phosphorescence is visible. 1848 Carrenter 
Anim, Phys, 393 A large proportion of the lower classes of 
aquatic animals possess the property of luminosity...The 
phosphorescence of the sea..is due to this cause. 1874 tr. 
Lonimel’s Light 192 This power of shining in the dark after 
baving been exposed to light is termed phosphorescence. 

Phosphorescent (fpsférestnt), a. (s0.) [f. 
PHOSPHOR-US : sce -ESCENT. Soin Fr. (Diet. Acad. 
1835).] Uaving the property of shining in the 
dark; Inminons without combustion or withont 
sensible heat; self-luminous, 

1766 Da Costa in Phil, Trans. LVL. 39 It detonates with 
small phosphorescent sparks, 1805-17 RK. Jaseson Char. 
Ain, (ed. 3) 313 Fluor-spar, when heated, becomes phos- 
poctescent, or occasionally exhibits this property after having 
heen exposed to the sun’s rays. 1833 M. Scots fom Cringle 
xvi. (1859! gat The sea in our neighbourhood was strongly 
phosphorescent, 1881 Srortiswoopr in Mature 13 Oct. 
571/1 Certain parts of the interior surface of the tube become 
luminous with phosphorescent light, 

ig. 1855 1. Vavior Restor. Belief tg A man sits sur. 
rounded with the books of all ages; among these he has 
passed the best years of his life..the hooks are phosphor- 
escent in the view of their possessor. 1859 Ruskin Arrous 
of Chace I, 194 Dim, phosphorescent, frightful superstitions. 

B. sé. A phosphorescent substanee. 

1863 ATKINSON tr. Ganol's Physics vu. vit. 465 The best 
phosphorescents are .. diamonds .. fluorspar [etc.]. 1889 
Philos. Mag. Ser. ve KXVULL. 428 All of them fusible atthe 
temperatures at which the phosphorescents are prepared, 

llence Phosphore‘scently a/v. 

1848 Dickens Doméey i, The buttons sparkled phosphor- 
escently in the feeble rays. 1857 Chamd. Fri. VILL. 308/2 
Content with such politica) and judicial lights as gleam, as 
it were Bios phot eecets from the decayed and rotten capué 
mortuum of cight centuries ago. 

Phosphoret, -etted Chem., obs. var. Puos- 
PHURET, -ETTED. 

Phosphoretic (fpsfdretik}, a. rare. [f. Pros- 
PHORET or mod.L. phosphoréd-um + -1¢.] 

+1. = Puospnorescent a. Obs. 

1794 G. Avams Mat, § Exp. Philos. 1, xxi. 395 Oyster. 
shells possessed the phasphoretic quality. Jétd. 396 A 
phosphoretic appearance, produced by putrefied materials 
from fish and vegetables, z ; 

2. Of the nature of a phosphuret; combined with 


phosphorus. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 3/2 Adapting the phosphoretic 
Cleveland ores to the making of steel. : 

Phosphorgummite  (fps{6rgymoit). 1/%#. 
(Named 1859, f. Ger. phosphor phosphorus + 
summit Gusamite.] <A gammite or hydrate of 
uranium containing phosphorus. 

1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) Index, PAvsphoreumutile, 179 
1 Curster Dict. Min. Phosphorgummite, 

hosphorial: sce PHOSPHUREAL. 

Phosphoric (fpsfprik), a. [ad. F. phosphor- 
zqgue: see Puosruon and -ic¢.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a phosphorus 
(sense 2); phosphorescent. [F. phosphorigue 1763.) 

1784 Morcan in Pail, Trans, LX XV. 209 Phosphoric 
bodies are very different..a shell may be made to Jose all 
its light by exposure to heat. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 110 Those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by night 
in places of interment. 1835 Kirpy //ad. & Inst, Anini, 
I. ix. 292 They [violet snails] are vividly phosphoric in the 
night, (31870 Disragut Lohair iii, A phosphoric light 
glittered in her Hellenic eyes. "i 
fig. 1830 AL¥oro in Lin (1873) 56 A thonsaad Pree 
sparks of poetry leaping about inmy mind. 1837 H, Micter 
First npr, ii. (1857) 27 The phosphoric light of genius, 
igoo Pilot 16 June 497/t That phosphoric brilliance of 
decay which brightened the court of the second Charles. 

2. Chem, Of or pertaining to the element phos- 
phorus; sfee. applied to compounds in which phos- 
phorus has its higher valency (pentavalent), as 
opp. to PHosrHoRovs; esp. in phosphoric acid = 
trihydrogen phosphate, H,PO, = P(OTI),0, a 
colourless, inodorous, intensely bitter acid [F, 


acide phosphorique, Nomencl. Chimigue, \787). 

Phosphoric anhydride = phosphorus pentoxide, P2Os, a 
white amorphous powder. /’hosphorie chloride = phosphorus 
pentachloride, PCls, a yellowish solid substance. Phosphoric 
glass; see quot. 1807. 

179x Texxant in P4i. Frans. LXXXI. 182 When phos- 
phoric acid is combined with calcareous earth, it cannot be 
decomposed by distillation with charcoal. 1800 tr. La- 
grange's Chent 1. 65 Nitrous gas almost always detects 
some hundredth parts of oxygen contained in the residuum 
of the phosphoric eudiometer. 1807 T. Tnomson Chem, 
(ed. 3) Il. 182 Ata red heat it assumes the form of a trans- 

arent liquid, and when cooled resembles the purest crystal, 
fo this state it is known by the name of phosphoric glass. 
This glass is merely phosphoric acid totall popes of 
water, 1876 Haatey Jiat, Aled, (ed. 6) re Phosphoric 
anhydride may be readily obtained by buraing phosphorus 
in dry air or oxygen, 1881 Lockyer in Nature 75 Ang. 
397 Complex groups .. like phosphoric chloride. 

+ Phospho'rical, ¢. Ods. rare. [f, as prec. 
+-AL.] Light-bearing. ‘ 

1783 CHamsers Cyed: ede s.v. Column, Phosphorical 
cohting a light-house; or a hollow column, built on a rock, 
-.or other eminence, to serve as a lantern to a port. 

Phosphoriferous (fpsf6ri-feros), a. rare. (f. 
Puosryok-us +-(1)FEROUS.] Yielding or contain- 
ing phosphorus, 


PHOSPHORISM. 


1981 Afefal World No. 12.186 After the removal of the 
phosphoriferous cinder, spiegeleisen was..added, in order 
to reduce any oxide of iron.. issolved in the fluid metal. 

Phosphorism (fp’sidriz’m). [a. F. phosphor- 
isme (Buffon, 21788): see -1sM.} 

+1. = PHOSPHORESCENCE, Olds. 

1790 Monthly Rev. UL. 547 (Mem, Phil. Soc., Lausanne) 
On the Phosphorism of Fossil Substances, excited by Fric- 
tion, x79% in Phil, Trans. LXXXIL, 28 From this time 
I find nothing relative to the phosphorism of bodies, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

3. Path. A diseased state of the system cansed 
by phosphorus; chronic phosphorus poisoning. 

1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. U1. 92x Phosphorus poisoning 
may he acute or chronic. The latter malady, known as 
phosphorism, is principally met with in those who are 
engaged in the mannfacture of matches. /d/d. 924 Children 
of parents engaged in the mannfacture of matches and 
tainted with phosphorism. A 

Phosphborist (fp'sforist). [ad. Sw. fosforist, 
f, Sw. fosforos PHOSPHORUS + -IST: see quot.} One 
ofaschool of poetic, idealistie, and romanticSwedish 


writers at the beginning of the roth century. 

31887 Gosse in Encycl, Brit. X X11. 757/1 These young men 
had at first to endure bitter opposition. .but they. answered 
back in their magazines ' Polyfere ‘and ‘ Fosforos* (1810-13). 
They were named *Fosforisterna’ (Phosphorists) from the 
latter. .. Among the Phosphorists, Atterbom was the man 
of most genius. — 4 

Phosphorite (fpsforait). Afi. [Named 1796, 
f, PHosrHor-Us + -ITE1.] A nameoriginally applied 
by Kirwan to ApatiTE, or native phosphate of 
lime; now restricted to a non-crystallized varicty 
from Estremadnra, Spain, and elsewhere. 

1796 Kirwan Elen, Alin, 1.129 1st, Family. Phesphorite, 
Apatite of Werner. 1854 Busunan in Or7's Cire, Se., Org. 
Nat. 1. 43 The phosphate of lime exists .. under two forms 
—namely, apatite and phosphorite. 1876 Pacer dd. 
Textbh, Geol. xi. 196 The system yields. .phosphorite con- 
taining 45 to 64 percent phosphate of lime. 1882 Academy 
27 May 382/1 Mammalian remains found in the phosphorite 
deposits of Quercy. oh 

Hence Phosphoritic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phosphorite. 1858 in Maywe. 

Phosphorize (fsforeiz), v. [a F. phos- 
phoriser (Lavoisier), f£, PHOsPHOR-US: see -IZE.) 

1. ¢vans. To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus; orig.and chieflyin pf/.c. Pho'sphorized. 

1799 Six H. Davy in Beddoes Contribs. Phys. & Med. 
Knowl. 143 The luminous appearance .. which Lavoisier 
supposed to be occasioned by phosphorised bydrae se 1807 
T. Tnomson Chem. (ed. 3) IL. 393 This phosphorized alcohol 
exhales the odour of P osphureted hydrogen gas. 1836 

. M. Guiry Afagendie's Formul, (ed. 2) 185 He has..seen 

enefit derived from frictions with phosphorized ointment. 
1898 Mest. Gaz. 4 Jens 7/1, 1 had just come from the 
bedside of a girl.. whose breath was phosphorised and so 
offensive as to prevent her family living in the same room. 

2. To make phosphorescent; to cause to phos- 
phoresce. Hence Pho-sphorizing vbl. sb. 

1837 New Bfonthly Mag. XLIX. 59 He did not, like 
Sterne, bid the ‘lights of science’ phosphorize corruption. 
1895 Daily News 21 Jan. 2/3 Experiments to prove the 
phosphorising of non-phosphorescent materials by immer- 
sion tn liquid air at low temperature were made in the dark. 

Phosphoro-, combining form of PHospHorts, 
entering into the formation of chemical and other 
terms: e.g. Phosphorochalcite (fp sfSrokzlsait) 
Min. [Gr. yadx-és copper], hydrous phosphate 
of copper, closely related to Dihydrite and [hiite. 
Phosphorogenic (-dze‘nik), 2., cansing phosphor- 
escence; sec. applied to those rays of the spec- 
trum which excite phosphorescence in certain 
objects. Phosphorograph (fp'sfordgra‘f) [-erara), 
an evanescent picture obtained by projecting a 
luminous image upon a phosphorescent surface ; 
used in particular to obtain an impression of the 
invisible rays of the spectrum; hence Phos- 
phorogra‘phic a.; Phosphoro'graphy, the pro- 
cess of making phosphorographs, 

1868 Dana Af in. (ed. 5) 569 Pseudomalachite of Hausmann 
is the earliest of the names of this species, and is as short 
and as good as the later *Phosphorochalcite of Glocker. 
154 J. Scorrean in Orr's Circ, Se, Chem, 96 The 
*phosphorogenic rays of an electric spark..are intercepted 
by glass. 1863 ATKINSON Gawot's Physics vi. iv. 408 The 
phosphorogenic rays, . have the property of rendering certain 
objects self-luminousin the dark after they have been exposed 
for some time to the light, 1881 Syithsonian Inst. Rep. 
368 J. W. Draper has obtained what he calls a *phosphoro- 
graph of the solar spectrum, and has compared it with a 
photograph of the same spectrum. 1886 Nature 4 Mar. 431/2 
*Phosphorographic studies for eters reproduction 
of the stars. 1886 Athenzum 18 Sept. 375/2 Mr. Ch. V. 
Zenger brought before the Academy of Sciences on August 

oth a paper entitled ‘*Phosphorography applied to the 

aad of the Invisible’. 

Phosphoroscope (fpsférdskoap). [-score.] 
a, An apparatus for observing and measuring the 
duration of phosphorescence in such substances as 
emit light for a very short period; b. A scientific 
toy consisting of an arrangement of glass tubes 
containing various phosphorescent substances, each 
of which glows with a different coloured light. 

1860 W. A. Minter Elen. Chent. (ed. 2) 1. 152 An in- 
genious instrument has been devised hy E, Becquerel for 
the purpose of observing phosphorescence of very brief 
duration. .. This phosphoroscope, as he terms it. 1869 
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Academy 11 Dec. 77/2 M. Becquerel has modified his 
phosphoroscope in order to examine the phosphorescence 
caused by rays of various BD te 1881 J. E. H. 
Gorvon Electr. § Afagn. 11, 116 Alumina..glowing with a 
rich red colour in the phosphoroscope. 

Phosphorous (fp'sféras), a. [f. L. phasphor- 
us PHOSPHORUS + -OUS; in sense 2, ad. F. phos- 
phoreux (Nomencl. Chimique 1787) : see -ous c.] 

1. = PHOsPuoRESCENT a. 

1797 Pennant Zoot (ed. 4) 1V. 50 Their phosphorous 
quality is well known ; nor was it overlooked by the antients. 
1883 C, F. Hotorrin /larger's Mag. Jan. 185/2 MM, Edoux 
and Soulezet collected some of the phosphorous substance. 

2. Chem. Abonnding in phosphorus ; sfec. applicd 
to compounds into which phosphorus enters in its 
Yower valency (trivalent), as opp. lo PHosrHoRIo ; 
esp. in phosphorous acid = trihydrogen phosphite, 
H,PO, = P(OH)s;, obtained from phosphorus, 
usnally in the form of a thick uncrystallizable 
syrup, but also in crystalline form, 

Phosphorous anhydride = phosphorus trioxide, PzOz, a 
white non-crystalline powder, produced hy the slow com- 
hustion of phosphorus in the air; phosphorous chloride 
=p. trichloride, PCls, a colourless strongly fuming liquid. 

1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 1, 259 All urme contains some 
animal earth, or lime combined with phosphorous acid. 
x85 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 440 The spon- 
taneous combustion of phosphorus at the temperature of 
the atmosphere, forms, in the first instance, phosphorous 
acid, which contains less oxygen than the phosphoric; but 
as phosphorous acid acquires an additional quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, it is speedily converted into 
thé phosphoric. 1866 Roscoe Elem, Chent. xv. 133 Phos- 
phorous Anhydride. .forms a white non-crystalline powder 
which combines with great energy with water, forming 
thereby phosphorous acid. 

|| Phosphoruria (fosforiitorid). Path. [mod. 
L., ££ Piospuon-vs + -aria, f. Gr. otpoy urine.) 
a. = PuospHatrurta, b. A morbid condition of 
the urine, which is phosphorescent on emission. 

1858 Mayne E2fos. Lex., Phosphoritria,..term for the 
presence of phosphorus in the urine. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Phosphoruria...1. Photuria, 2, Phosphaturia. 

Phosphorus (fp'srts). Also 7-8 -os. [a. 
L. phosphorus the morming star (Mart.), a. Gr. 
pwapdpos adj. (f pais light + -pdpos Bringing) hence 
as sb. (sc. dornp) the moming star. Sense 2 was 
taken independently from the Gr. adj., and thence 
sense 3.] 

I. 1. (with capital P): The morning star: 
Puosruor 1. Also fig. Now rare. 

1629 T, Apams Medit. Creed Wks. (1630) 1209 John Baptist 
was that Phosphorus or Morning Starre, to signifie the 
Sunnes approching. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 7 Though 
it be not the sun, yet it is the Phosphorus to it, 1694 
Concreve Double Dealer u. i, He wants nothing but a blue 
ribbon and a star to make him shine the very phosphorus of 
our human sphere. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 39 
Throughout the whole Protestant Reformation, whercof ie 
(Erasmus] was the brightest Phosphoros. 1878 Newcomu 
Pop. Astron, i. iii. 290 It [Venus] was known to the 
ancients by the names of Hesperus and phage 

2. Any snbstance or organism that phosphoresces 
or shincs of itself (naturally, or when heated, 
etc.); esf. (in later use) a substance that absorbs 
sunlight, and shines in the dark. Pl. tphos- 
phoruses, t-’s, phosphori, Now 7are. 

Baldwin's phosphorus, calcium nitrate that has been 
strongly heated ; discovered by Baldwin in1674. Bodoguian 
or Kononian phosphorus, Montalbano's phosphorus, barium 


_ sulphide or heavy spar from Monte Paterno, which becomes 


phosphorescent by calcination; its property was discovered 
in 1602 by Casciolorus, a shoemaker of Bologna. Caztfov's 
phosphorus, caicium sulphide that has been strongly heated 
its phosphorescence was discovered by Marggraf in 1750, 
who obtained it by calcining gypsum with combustible 
matter; Canton prepared it in 1768 by igniting oyster 
shells with sulphur. /lomberg’s phosphorus, calcium 
chloride that has been fused; its prope was discovered by 
Homberg in 1693. Alerenrial phosphorus: see quot. 1710, 
_ 1645 Everyn Diary May, Dr. Montalbano... he who 
invented or found out the composition of the dapis 1l/umina- 
éitis, or phosphorus. He shew'd me their property.. being 
to retain the light of the sun for some competent time, by a 
kind of imbibition, by a particular way of calcination. 1680 
Bovte Aerial Noctilnca Wks. 1772 1V. 380 Phosphoruses 
may well be distinguished into two sorts; those that may 
be stiled natural, as glow-worms, some sorts of rotten wood 
and fishes..and those that are properly artificial, 1705 
Hauxsnee in Parl, Trans. XX1V. 2129 Several Expert- 
ments on the Mercurial Phosphorus, made before the Royal 
Society. 1710 J. Hares Lex. Techn. M1, Mercurial 
Phosphorus, is a Light arising from the shaking of Mercury 
in Vacuo, 1727-41 Cuambers Cycd.s. v., Natural Phosphori 
are matters which hecome luminous at certain times. 1753 
— Cycl. Si ee sv. There is a vast variety of phosphor? in 
the animal kingdom. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) IV. 
406 A kind of amethysts, which may be used asa phosphorus, 
if laid on a hot stove: and I do not question, but that, with 
a suitable process, a sort of Bononian stone may be made 
ofthem. 1794 G. Avams Nal. & Exp. Philos. 11. xxi, 798 
Phosphori .. may be considered as bodies giving light; 
though more properly they are those bodies which give a 
faint light, visible only in the dark. 1800 Hexav Efi. 
Chem, (1808) 52 Bodies, gifted with this property fof 
absorbing the rays of Tighe in their totality] are called solar 
ee 1807 T. Tuosmson Cher. (ed. 3) IL. iii, 533 
When thus reduced to a submuriate, it has the property of 
shining in the dark, as Homberg first observed: hence it 
has been called the phosphorus of Homberg. 1834 Mrs. 
Someavitte Connex. Phys. Se. xxviii, (1849) 326 Sulphuret 
of calcium, known as Canton’s phosphorus. 1866 Baanpe 
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& Cox Dict. Se. ete, IL. 139 Hon:berg’s Phosphorus, 1898 
Str W. Caooxes Addr. Brit, Assoc. 23 The energy thus 
ahsorbed reappears in the form of light, and the body is said 
to phosphoresce... The best known siosphori belong to certain 
well-defined classes, such as the sulphides of the alkaline- 
earthy metals, and some of the so-called rare earths. 

3. Chem. One of the non-metallic elements, a 
yellowish translucent substance resembling wax, 
widely distributed in nature in combination with 
other elements; it is extremely inflammable, under- 
going slow eombustion at ordinary temperatures, 
and hence appearing luminous in the dark. 
(Chemical symbol P.) 

Accidentally obtained from urine in 1669 by Brandt, an 
alchemist of Hamburg, in the course of his search for the 
philosophers’ stone. He communicated his discovery and 
method of obtaining it to the chemist Kunkel; hence the 
early name Auxkel’s phosphorus, the substance being 
classed with the phosphorescent bodies in sense 2. The 
method of its production was not made public till 1737. 
About 1750 it began to be named phosphorus par excellence. 

1680 Boxter Aerial Noctiluca Wks. 1772 1V. 381 This 
substance [shown by Mr. Daniel Kraft, a German chemist} 
Was at feast as yielding as bees-wax in sammer.,On the 
score of its uninterrupted action, it is called hy some in 
Germany, the constant noctiluca; which title it does not 
ill deserve, since this phosphorus is much the noblest we 
have yet seen, 1681 PAri. Trans. XII. 9 Concerning the 
Noctiluca or Phosphoros of Dr. Kunkelius. 1685 Evetvn 
Diary 10 Dec., This matter or phosphorus was made out 
of human blood and urine, elucidating the vital flame or 
heate in animal bodys. 1758 Reto tr. Mfacguer's Chem. 1. 
34 From the Marine Acid combined with a Phlogiston 
results a kind of Sulphur..that..takes fire of itself upon 
being exposed to the open air. This combination is called 
English Phosphorus, Phosphorus of Urine, because it is 
generally prepared from urine, or, only Phosphorus. 177 
Gouipsm. Nat. Hest. (1776) VIL. 5 In the dark they sen 
forth a kind of shining light resembling that of phosphorus. 
(1787 De Morveau Momenct. Chimignue 131 Nom ancien, 
Phosphore de Kunkel: Nom nouveau Phosphore.] 1799 
Med, Frnt, 1. 173 Sulphur and phosphorus merely attract 
oxygen; they form in this combination peculiar acids, and 
thereby disengage... heat and light which appear in the form 
of flame. 1827. Turner Elene. Chem, 01.224 It is remark. 
able that the slow combustion of phosphorus does not take 
place in pure oxygen, unless its temperature be about 80° F. 
1855 Bain Senses & fred. 1. ii. § 2 Phosphorus abounds more 
in the hrain than in any other tissue. 1866 Baanne & Cox 
Dict. Se. etc. I. 90/2 Asa result of exposure to heat or 
light, phosphorus sometimes acquires a red colonr, and this 
red substance is allotropic or amorphous phosphorus. 
Schrétter made the discovery of this variety of phosphorus 
in 1848 1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. fed. (1878) 529 
Rant degeneration..is sometimes observed..in poisoning 
by phosphorus. 


4. aitrib, and Comb., as phosphorus cachexia, liver, 
matches, poison, poisoning; in Chem. = of phos- 
phorus, as phosphorus oxychloride, pentachloride, 
trichloride, trikydride; phosphorus-containing adj, 
phosphorus-bottle, }(2) a bottle containing phos- 
phorus, used for igniting snlphur matches ; (3) a 
bottle containing a small quantity of peer 
dissolved in olive oil, which emits light on being 
uncorked in the dark; + phosphorus box, a box 
containing matches tipped with chlorate of potash, 


with phosphorus on which to ignite them ; + phos- 
phorus-lamp = phosphorus-bottle b; phosphorus 
necrosis, gangrene of some part of the jaw-bone, 
due to the fumes of phosphorus, a disease affecting 
persons engaged in the manufacture of Incifer 
matches; phosphorus paste, a pasle containing 


phosphorus, used to kill vermin. 

1814 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 324 Brimstoned matches, and 
*phosphorus boxes were fireworks. 1881 G. W. Caare Je. 
Delphine xi. 62 She softly laid the phos horus-box out of 
her hands. 1897 Alébudt's Syst. Med. 11. 930 So long as 
profound "phosphorus cachexia, remains, 1896 Jéid. I. 
165 Certain *“phosphorus-containing substances in the 
body. 1869 Roscor Event, Chent, 118 Acting upon *phos- 
phorus iodide with water. 1899 Cacney tr. Fakseh's Clin, 
Diagn, vii. (ed. 4) 396 The typical *phosphorus-liver leads 
to alimentary glycosuria. 1898 Heston. Gaz. 16 july 3/3 
If the manufacture of yellow “phosphorus matches can be 

roved to he fatal, nay, even injurious to human life,. .then 
fet the Government take action. | /did. 3 June 4/3 Forty- 
seven cases of *phosphorus necrosis have developed among 
our workpeople. 1860 Une Dict. Arts (ed. 5) IIT. 439 
*Phosphorus paste, for the destruction of rats and_mice. 
1873 Warts Fownes' Chen, (ed. 13)227 *Phosphorus Penta- 
ands or Phosphoric Chloride, is formed when phosphorus 
ts burned in excess of chlorine. 1878 T. Bayant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 539 Necrosis of the jaws, as a result of the *phos- 
phorus poison, is now rarely seen. 1897 Westin. Gaz. 
24 Mar. 9/2 Death was due to phos horus poison. 1897 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. 11, 923 In Pardieu's second form of 
*phosphorus poisoning the symptoms are referable from the 
outset to the nervous system, 1873 WatTTS Fownes' Chent. 
(ed. r1) 225 *Phosphorus Trihydride is analogous in some 
of its chemical relations to ammoniacal gas. oa 

an. 


Phosphosiderite —_(frsfo,sidéroit). 
[Named 1899, f. Puospxo- + SiperiTE.] Hydrous 
ferric phosphate, found in transparent red pris- 
matic crystals. . 

1890 Amer. Frni. Sc. Ser. Mt. XL. 336 Phosphosiderite 
..is orthorhombic and occurs in prismatic crystals. f 

Phosphuranylite (fosfiurenilsit). Ain. [f. 
Puospu(o-+ UraNYL +-ITE.] Hydrous phosphate 
of uranium, occurring as a yellow pulverulent 
incrustation. 

1879 Amer. Frat. Sc. Ser. ut. XVIL. 153 A new species 
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called hy the describer phosphuranylite. 1892 Dana Afin 
859 Phosphuranylite..occurs as a pulverulent incrustation. 
+Pho'sphure. Chem. Obs. Also8 phosphur. 
a. F. phosphure (Nomencl. Chimique 1787), f. 
HOSPH(O-: see -URE.] = PnospHEeE: ef, next. 
[2787 De Morveav, ete. Momence, Cee 205 Phosphure, 
Phosphoretuin : combinaison de phosphore_non_ oxigéné, 
avec différentes bases.] 1792 PAil, Trans. LXXXII. 30 
This compound..some of my chemical friends have calle 
fulminating hepar of phosphorus...In the new system of 
chemistry it will be called plosphur of ime. 1799 W. CLav- 
FIELD in Beddoes Contrid, Phys. 6 Med. Knowl, 438 Both 
harytes and strontian combine with phosphorus and exhibit 
similar appearances to the phosphure of lime. 1801 Afonthiy 
Rev. XXXV. 527 Bertrand Pelletier..made several! experi- 
ments on metallic phosphures, 


+ Phosphuret (fp'sfitiret). Chem. Obs. Also 
-oret, [ad.mod.L. phosphorétum; altered to phos- 
phuret after F. phosphure: see prec. and -vRET.] 


= PHOSPHIDE. 

1999 Hoorer Med, Dict., Phosphurets.., combinations of 
phosphorus, not oxygenated, with different bases, as pos 
phuret of copper, phosphuret of iron, &c. 1826 HENRy 
Elem. Chen. V1. 49 Phosphuret of cadmium has a grey 
colour and a feeble metallic lustre. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev, 
Phosphoret, old term for Phosphide. 

Phosphuretted, -eted ({yshiireted), a. 
Chem. Also phosphor-. [f. prec. + -ED.] Com- 
bined chemically with phosphorus. 

ee aitied Aydrogen = Puosenixe, phosphorus trie 
hydride, PHs, a poisonous gas of disgusting smell, produced 
hy the decomposition of animal substances. When arising 
from water, it contains traces of the vapour of a liquid 
hydride, and is then spontaneously inflammable, giving rise 
{it is believed) to the phenomenon known as égais fatuus or 
Witl o the wisp, 

1807 T. Tuomson Cheat. (ed. 3) 11. 41 Phosphureted 
hydrogen gas is emitted, which takes fire as soon as it 
comes to the surface of the water. 1808 Henry E£fit. Chen, 
(ed. 5) 205 Phosphuretted hydrogen gas. 1826 — lew. 
Chem. U1, 510 No mixture..of oxygen, nitrous oxide, or 
chlorine with phosphureted hydrogen. 1858 CarPeNTER 
Veg. Phys. § 32 During the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances,they enter into combination with hydro- 
gen, forming sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen. 

B. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 200 Spontaneously 
inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen. 1880 Bastian Brain 
ii, 28 These tissues. .are composed, in the main, of water, of 
phosphoretted fats, and of protein compounds. 

{Phosphwria. Path. =PuospHorunia. 

1858 Mavne “E.xfos, Lex., Phosphuria, see Phosphoruria, 
1885 W. H. Dickinson Xenal & Urinary Affect. wt xxi. 
1233 (Running title) Phospiuria. 

Phosphy]l (fp'sfil). Chem. 
The nnivalent radical PO,. 

1898 G. McGowan tr. Afeyer's Hist. Cheat, 462 Organic 
compounds containing the group phosphyl (PO) were also 
prepared a few years ago. 

Phossy (fg'si),¢. col/og. Also fossy. [f. PHos, 
eolloq. abbreviation of phosphorus + -¥.J] Charac- 
terized or affected by the presence of phosphorus ; 
in phossy jaw, the popular name of the disease 
phosphorus necrosis of the jaw. 

1889 Pall Afatt G. 4 Apr. 2/3 The public knows nothing 
ofthe ‘fossy jaw’ which is one of the familiar dangers of 
life to the East-end match girl 1893 Brit. Med. Frnt. 
1 Apr, 706/1 The match girls’ ‘leprosy’ and phossy jaw 
demand our attention. 1897 Adtéut?’s Syst, Aled. 1. 928 
The work people suffer from necrosis of the bone, sometimes 
called in this country ‘phossy jaw’ and in France ‘mal 
chimique’... The ‘mixers* and ‘dippers ' are particularly 
liable to suffer from ‘ phossy jaw‘. 


'Phota. Ols. Also 7 foota. [a. Pers. i983 
Jitah \oin-band, bathing-cloth.] An East Indian 
fabric, included in lists of piece-goods; cf. Lunar. 

1616 B, Fare Let. in £. Fad. Comp. Rec. (1900) 1V. 306 1f 
you have..lunges and footaes..ship them away for this 

lace [Ayuthia (Siam)}. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No, 6388/2 The 
lollowing Goods, viz...Herba Taffaties,..Photaes. 1813 
Mitsurn Orient, Conon, 11. xxi. 221 Piece goods form the 
staple commodity of Bengal...The following are the kinds 
imported... Percanlahs, Photaes, Pulicat handkerchiefs. 
Photal (fowt&l), a. rare. [f. Gr. pas, par- 
light + -aL.] = PHortc. 

1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith iii, (1884) 
forees—gravitation, cohesion, molecular ae 
vibration, and so forth. 

Photelectric: see PuoTo-ELecTRIc, 

Photic (fartik), a. rare. [f. Gr. pas, qor- 
light + -Ic.] Pertaining or relating to light (in 
quot. applied to a supposed ‘fluid’ constituting 
the matter of light; ef. electric fluid), So +Pho'- 
ticated a, Ods., ? impregnated with ‘ photie fluid’; 
Pho'tics sd. 2/., (a) the science of light and its in- 
trinsic properties (sometimes used instead of offics, 
which properly denotes the science of sight); (8) 
see quot, 1875. 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXVIL1. 47 The photic fluid may be 
regarded as the base of all other traversing fluids. /Zid. 6 
The photicated ether..1 peu to pervade all nature. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Photica, term for the doctrine of 
the nature and appearance of light: photics, 1875 Knicnt 
Dict. Mech., Photies...the term originated in the United 
States Patent Office, and is there applied to that class of 

mechanical inventions embracing lamps, gas-light arrange- 
ments, and illuminating apparatus generally. 

Photinian (fotiniin), @. and sd. Ch. Hist. 
[ad. late L. Photinéani (pl.), Isidore sthe., f. 
Photinus, in Gr. dwrewds, a man’s name (from 

Vou. VII. 


{f. Prospn- + -rn.] 


121 Physical 
ration, photal 
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gorewés shining, bright, luminous).] a. ad. Of 
or pertaining to Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, 
who held that Jesus Christ was not essentially 
divine, but became so by a divine emanation which 
descended upon him: his doctrines were condemned 
by various councils between 336 and 351. b. sd, 
A follower of Photinus. 

1648 Owren Toleration Wks, 1851 VILL. 179 [Grotianus] 
granted liberty to all sects hut Manichees, Photinians and 
Eunomians. 1720 Watrranp Eight Serm. 9 A celebrated 
Writer abroad, has openly espoused this Photinian Notion. 
1853 M. Ketry tr. Gasselin's Power Pope in Mid. Aecs 1.79 
In this edict he condemns by name the Photinians, Arians, 
and Eunomians. 1864 Bryce Holy Ront, Entp, vi. (1889) 82 
It was becoming more and more alienated from the West hy 
the Photinian schism, 1884 Eons Lyate We 7wo xxiv, A 
few years ago he was an atheist, now he's a mere Photinian. 

Hence Photi‘nianism, the doctrine or heresy of 
the Photinians, 

1655 Owen Vind. Evang, Wks. (1853) XU. 8 Of the 
Socinian religion there are two main parts: the first is 
Photinianism, the latter Velagianism. 1865 Union Rev. 
IIL. 440 Socinus, the reviver of a modified Arianism or 
rather Photinianism in the West. 

Photism (fowtiz’m). Psychics. [ad. Gr. gwre- 
opeés illumination, f. pwrifew to shine, illuminate, 
f. pas, powr- light.] A hallucinatory sensation or 
vision of light. 

1g0z2 Atheneum 19 July 82/3 The alleged accompanying 
vision of a great light, a ‘photism’ Mr. James calls the 
phenomenon. 1903 F. W. H. Myers //am. Personality 1. 
Gloss. s.v. Secondary Sensations, With some persons every 
sensation of one type is accompanied by a sensation of 
another type; as, for instance, a special sound may he 
accompanied hy a special sensation of colour or light (chro. 
matisns or photisms). 1903 A. LanG Valet's Trag. 205 
Her [Jeanne d’Arc’s} thoughts .. pecicd themselves in 
visual forms.. attended by an hallucinatory brightness of 
light (a ‘ photism ‘e 

Photi'stic, ¢. vare—'. [ad. Gr. gwriorix-ds 
enlightening, f. gwrio7ys an entightener, f. partie: 
see prec,] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
illumination. 


1885 J. Martineau 7yfes Fth, TA. UL ut. i, 356 When, 
from the dull sense. .the photistie thrill disengages itself as 
something different from the rest, it will not be denied that 
this is a perceptive gain, ie. an accession not only to the 
creature's sersory store, but to his life-relations with reality, 


Photo (foto). 
1. Colloquial abbreviation of Paorocrara, 


A. sb. 


1870 Miss Brincman Ro. Lynne Vl. x. ars, L should like 
her photo. 1877 Princess ALice in Jer. (1884) 337, I send 
you the last photos done of the children. 1893 Kosanes 
in Life 3x3 The photos..make me realise what splendid 
work the buildings are. 

Comb, 1879 Mrs. A. E. James fund. Housch. Managem, 27 
Odds and ends in the way of photo-stands [ete], 1902 
med pia 5 Sept., Fancy leather and photo-frame work, 

» UO, 

1870 CartvLe Let. Anderson 20 Mar, No mask that has 
it not..can be accepted to engrave from or be thought worth 
photoing. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat xviii 
291 We had no objection to being photo'd full-length. 

2. Colloquial (technical) abbreviation for Proro- 
GRAPH1O: see also PHoTo- 2. 


ot Nature 31 Oct. 647/2 Corrected for photo work. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bul UL. 271, | have written so often 
to the Sap ties books and photo papers on this subject. 


Photo- ({date), before a vowel properly phot- 
(but often in full form phofo- in Eng. compounds), 
repr. Gr, gwro-, combining form of pas, gw7- light. 
1. Words in which photo- simply denotes ‘ light’. 
Photo-eesthe'tic a. [see A'sTHETIC], perceptive 
of light. || Photobacterium, a phosphorescent 
bacterium. Photobiotic (-boitik) a. [see 
Biotic], Sot., ‘living in the light; an epithet for 
eertain vegetable eclls’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Photo- 
dermatio @ [Gr. dpa skin], having a skin 
sensitive to light. Pho:todrome [Gr. -dpoyos -run- 
ning, -runner, f. dpépes running], an instrument for 
producing optical effects by flashes of light thrown 
upon revolving disks bearing figures or devices 
(Knight Déet. Aleck. Supp. 1884). Pho:tody- 
na'mic, -dyna'mical adjs. [see Dynamo], per- 
laining or relating to the energy of light; so 
Pho:todyna’mics, that ia of physies which 
deals with the energy of light, esp. in relation to 
growth or movement in plants. Photo-e:pinasty 
Bot., ‘epinasty consequent upon exposure to bright 
light? (Syd. Soe. Lex.); hence Pho:to-epina’stic 
a., pertaining to or of the natnre of photo-epinasty; 
Pho.to-epina‘sticallyadv, Pho:'to-equili' brium, 
state of equilibrium in regard to the vibrations 
of light. Photo-hy-ponasty Bot., ‘hyponasty 
consequent upon exposure to intense light fol- 
lowing upon an arrest of growth’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); hence Pho:to-hypona‘stic @., Pho:to- 
hypona:stically adv. || Photolysis (fotg'lisis) 
Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. Avets loosening: ef. electro- 
lysis], general term for the movements of proto- 
plasm (esp. that containing chlorophyll-granules) 
under the influence of light, distinguished as 
APOSTROPHE and EPISTROPHE, Pho:tomagne‘tio 


PHOTO-. 


a., applied to certain rays of the spectrum having, 
or supposed to have, a magnetie influence; so 
Photoma‘gnetism, photomagnetie property or 
character; that branch of physics which deals 
with the relations between light and magnetism. 
Photo'pathy [Gr. -7d@aa, md6os suffering], the 
behaviour of an organism towards light, in moving 
towards or away from an illuminated region; 
hence Photopa‘thie a. Photoperi‘meter = 
PERIMETER 2, Pho‘tophil a. [-ruiv]. loving light, 
tending towards a lightcd region, Photophob, -e 
a, [-PHoBeE], having an aversion to light, giver 
to retreating into the darkness. Pho tophosphor- 
escent a@., ‘becoming phosphorescent from the 
action oflight? (Sj. Sec. Zex.). Photophy'sicala., 
belonging to the physical effect of light (opp. to 
PHOTOCHEMICAL). Pho‘topile, an apparatus, re- 
sembling a Uthermopile, sensitive to light, as the 
sensitive selenium cells in the receiver of a photo- 
phone. Pho‘topolari:meter, a special form of 
polarimeter invented by Cornu in 1885. || Pho- 
to‘psia, pho‘topsy (Gr. dis vision], ‘a subjective 
sensation of light’ (Syd. Soc. ex). Photto- 
tachometer (-takp'méta:) (Gr. rayos swiftness, 
Taxus swift: see -METER], an apparatus for deter- 
mining the velocity of light; so Pho totacho- 
me‘tric, -ical (also -tachy-) aays., relating to the 
measurement of the velocity of light; Pho to- 
tacho'metry, the measurement of the velocity of 
light. Pho-totele‘graphy, ‘electric reproduction of 
pictures, writings, etc., at a distance ; telephoto- 
graphy’ (Fink Stas, Dict,). Photote'lephone 
= PHOTOPIONE. Pho:totherapeu'tic a. [see 
THERAPEUTIC], pertaining to Pho totherapew'tics 
or Phototherapy, a system of treatment of ecr- 
tain skin disenses by exposure to particular light- 
rays, introduced by N. R. Finsen of Copenhagen. 
Photothe'rmic a, [Gr. Gépyos heat], pertaining to 
the heating effect of light-rays. Pho:tovolta‘ic a., 
relating to a voltaic current as affected by light. 


1880 ALLMAN in Frat. Linn. Soc., Zool. XV. 137 Ascrib- 
ing to the marginal bodies of the Hydroid Medusae a 
“photo-nesthetic function. xgoo Lancef 13 Oct. 1087/1 
The peculiar greenish glow seen upon stale haddocks and 
other sea fishes is produced by ie remarkable *photo- 
bacterium... By protracted exposure they [photobacteria] 
may be photographed by their own light. 1889 ature 
15 Aug. 384/2 Although these mollusks possess no eyes, 
they display extreme sensibility to light...[t also appears 
that the *photodermatic (receptive) function is stimulated 
by luminous vibrations from without. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex, 
* Photodynamic, belonging to the energy of light-rays. 1890 
Garnsev & Bacrour tr. Sachs’ Hist, Bot. wi. iii. 535 The 
movements of swarm-spores,.must be ranked with these 
*photodynamical phenomena. /éid. 554 [Normal growth 
and the movements of protoplasm] two phenomena which 
also fall within the province of *photodynamics. 1890 Cev?. 
Dict, *Photo-epinastic. ..*Photo-cpinastically, ..* Photo- 
epinasty, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lea’. 948/2 * Photomaguetic. 
1864 WensteR, "“Photomagnetism, the relation of magnetism 
tohght. Faraday. 1897 C. B, Davenport £xZer. Morphol, 
1,185 A phototactic or *photopathie response has not hitherto 
heen certainly observed in this group. 1897 /éd. 180 Con- 
trol of the Direction of Locomotion hy Light—Phototaxis 
and *Photopathy. [Joze.] The second includes the wan- 


' dering of organisms into a more or less intensely i!luminated 


region, fézd. 181 According as the migration 1s towards or 
from the more intensely illuminated area, we can distinguish 
sitive (+) and negative (—) pltor sty f and correspond- 
ingly we..speak of the organisms themselves as *photophil 
or “photophob. In this nomenclature I follow Graher. /é2d. 
194 Among Echinodermata, Asteracanthion rubens.. appears 
to he photophil, and Asterina gibbosa..to he photophob. 
1888 MeELooLa Chem, Photegr. 1, (1889) 8 *Photo-physical 
changes requiring more or less time for their completion. 
1889 Atheneum 26 Oct. 562/3 The author discriminates 
between photo-physical changes, that is, those in which the 
chemical composition of the substance exposed to light is in 
no wny altered, and photo-chemical changes. 1884 C. Lock 
Workshop Receipts Ser. wt. 180/1 The resistance of the 
whole *photopile is reduced to a minimum. Kyicnt 
Diet. Mech. Supp. 675 (ile of Fig. 1908) Bell's Photo- 
pile of Receiver. 1844 Duncwison Aled. Lex.,*Photopsia. 
1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex. 649/1 Photopsy. 1889 Lancet 
28 Dec. 1331/1 In the optic nerve these conditions cause 
photopsia or flashes of light, flames, sparks, and stars. 
1886 A thenzurz 3 July 21/1 An account of Prof. Newcomb's 
determination,.of the velocity of light. The apparatus 
employed, to which the name of ‘ *phototachometer ’ was 
given. 1882 Harkness in Natere 30 Nov, 117/2 The solar 
parallax..cannot be regarded as exactly known until the 
results obtained from trigonometrical,..and *phototachy- 
metrical methods are in perfect harmony. 1904 Daily Chron. 
26 Sept. 5/5 Further experiments in *phototherapeutics 
dealt with the bactericidal effects of concentrated violet 
rays in cases of lupus. 1899 4 d/buit's Syst. Afed. VIIT. 796 
The latest addition to our practical resources is the ‘*photo- 
therapy’ of Finsen of Copenhagen, 1903 Westin. Gaz. 
24 June 9/1 The new cure of lupus by phototherapy has 
been most successful, 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 1V. 
359 The *photothermic energy in the luminous spectrum. 


2. Words in which photo- indicates connexion 
with photography, or some photographic process ; 
being sometimes (esp. in zonce-wds.) practically 
equivalent to PHoToGRAPHIC, as in photo-chart, 
-cyclist, -eguipment, -miniature, -process, revolver, 
-survey, -tracing, -transfer. ne 


PHOTO-. 


Photo-a‘quatint : see quots. 
graphy, description of books by the aid of pho- 
tography. Photo-cera'mic a., ceramic (work) de- 
corated by photographic processes; also as sd. 
(7/7); hence Photo-ce’ramist, an artist in photo- 
ceramic work. Photo-co‘llotype: see quot. Photo- 
cray‘on a., produced by a photographic process 
giving the effect of crayons, or by crayon-work on 
a photographic groundwork; see qnot. 
ele‘ctrotype : sceqnot.; so Pho.to-ele‘ctrotyping. 
Photo-e'tch v. /vaus., to etch by a photographic 
process, as in photogravnre; so Photo-e'tching. 
Photo-fi'‘ligrane: sce qnot. Photoga‘stroscope, 
‘an arrangement for photographing the inside of the 
stomach’ (Woodbury Zucycl, Phot. 1892). Photo- 
gelatin @., applicd to any photographic process 
in which gelatin is used. Photogra‘photype, 
a method of producing blocks for letter-press 
printing by the aid of photography and electro- 
typing. Photo-hy‘alotype = FLYALOTYPE. Pho:to- 
ink 2., prodnced by photography so as to be 
printed in ink. Pho-to-inta‘glio (-a'l¥), a design 
in intaglio produced by a photographic process ; 
also atirib, Photo-li‘thotype, a picture produced 
hy photolithography. Photo-ma'pping, the 
mapping (of the stars, etc.) by photography ; so 
Photo-ma‘pper, an instrument for this. Pho to- 
meta‘llograph, a photozincograph or analogous 
engraving; so Pho:to-metallography. Photo- 
me-zzotype (also abbrev. photo-mezz0), a photo- 
mechanical printing process similar to collotype; 
a print produced by this. Photo-ne‘phograph 
[Gr. vépos cloud: sce -cuapu], an apparatus for 
taking a succession of simultancons photographs 
of a cloud from two points at some distance apart, 
in order to ascertain the height and movement of 
thecloud ; alsocalled Photo-ne‘phoscope. Pho.to- 
papy‘rograph, a plate or print made by Pho to- 
papyro'graphy, a modification of photolitho- 
graphy, in which paper is used as the support, 
instead of a stone ora metal plate. Pho'tophane: 
sce quot. Photo-print, a print produced by 
a photo-mechanical process; so Pho to-pri‘nting. 
Pho to-relie’f, an image in relief produced by a 
photographic process; alsoaéér7é, Photo-ro'cket: 
see quot. Photo-scuIptnre 52, a process in 
which the subject is photographed simultaneously 
from a number of different points of view all 
round, and the photographs are used to trace 
successive ontlines on a block of modelling clay, 
which is afterwards finished by hand; hence 
Photo-scu‘lptural @., pertaining to or produced 
by photo-sculptare ; Photo-scu‘Ipture v. éraus., 
to produce by photo-scnIpture. Pho to-spectro- 
scopy, the application of photography to spectro- 
scopy; so Pho to-spectrosco‘pic a., pertaining to 
photo-spectroscopy. Photo-telescope, atelescope 
with photographic apparatus, used for photo- 
graphing stars or other heavenly bodies. Pho to- 
theo'dolite, an instrament for the performance of 
triangnlation by means of photographs. Pho‘to- 
tint, a photo-mechanical printing process similar 
tocollotype, used ¢1875 (Woodbury Encyc/. Phot.). 
Photo-vi'trotype [L. vtrm glass: see TYPE], a 
photograph printed on glass. Photo-xylography 
(-zailp-grafi) [XyLocrapuy],a processof employing 
photography in the preparation of wood blocks 
for printing from. 


1892 Woooaury Lncyel. Phot. 50: 
cess for printing pictures from intaglio copperplates. 1897 
Daily News 4 Oct. 6/4 The bichromate process, to which 
has heen given the name ‘ Photo-Aquatint * becanse there is 
practically nothing used but pure water-colonr fixed by the 
effect of light acting through a negative. 1878 H. Stevens 
(¢rtle) *Photo-Bibliography, or a Word on Printed Card 
Catalogues of Old, Rare, Beautiful and Costly Books, etc., 
with reduced facsimiles of some famous Works issued during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 1891 Athenzusut 
10 dan aa The subject of photo-bibliography was one of 
his {H. Stevens's] pet aint: 1895 Daily News 9 May 3/6 
The Princess of Wales has consented to lend her Collection 
of *Photo-Ceramics to the Exhibition of Photography. 1894 
Amer, Ann. Photog. 143 A *photo-ceramist of no ordinary 
merit, 1894 Athenaum 4 Aug. 165/3 Comparing the present 
*photo-charts fof stars] with others obtained by the same pro- 
cesses after the lapse of several years, 1881 Aanry PAotogr. 
186 By a *photo-collotype processis meant a‘surface printing’ 
Bec by which prints are obtained from the surface of a 
ilm of gelatine, or other kindred substance. 1873 E. Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. t 270/1 *Photo-Crayon Portraits. 
189a Woooeury Encycl. Phot. 503 Photo Crayon Process, a 


Pho-to- | 


3 *Photo-Aguatint,a pro-- 


Pho:to-biblio’- | typing process, 


| 


photographic transparency onglass..(was]afterwards hacked | 
np with white papery on which a numher of lines, hatchings, | 
r 


orstippling were lithographed, giving the portrait the appear- 
ance of a crayon work, 1898 West. Gaz, 13 Le 8/1 A 
*photo-decorated tile company in Staffordshire, 1875 Knicut 

ict. Mech, *P hoto-electrotype, a process in which a photo- 
graphic picture is produced in relief so as to afford, by 
clectro-deposition, a matrix for a cast, from which impres- 
sions in ink may be obtained. 1865 in Adridgm. Specif, 
Patents, Photogr. (t872) 118 An improved “photo-electro- 


794, 


1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1V. 427 
A dozen African explorers could be fitted ont with the now 
indispensable *photo-equipment. 1889 *Photo-etch [see 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING], 1900 Athenzumt 21 July g2/1 The 
plates. .have been photo-etched from the author's drawings. 
1896 Daily News 19 Dec. 3/5 A skilful *photo-etching 
.after the picture of ‘The Ferry’, 1883 Atkenzum 
27 Jan. 124/2 A new process. .named ‘ *photo-filigrane’, for 
producing the watermark in bays ne a photographic 
process. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., "Photo-gelatine Process, 
one in which gelatine, prepared chemically, nsually by the 
hichromate of potash, is made to receive a photographicimage. 
1874 (¢/¢/c) Specimens of *Photo-Graphotype Engraving. 1875 
Knicnr Dict. Mech., "Photo hyalotype. 1888 Athenzum 
za July Reproduced, with no remarkable snccess, hy the 
*photo-ink process. 1875 Kxrour Dict. Alech, *Photo- 
intaglio Engraving, a process in which, by photographic 
means, lines are etched in a plate to be subseqnently filled 
with ink and printed by the copperplate priuting-press. 1891 
Anthonys Photogr. Bull. 1V. 181 An early photo-intaglio 
process. 1859 Sat. ev. 26 Feb. 243/1 A process well worth 
attention. .its result may be called a *Photo-litho-type. 1870 
H. M. Parkneurst Amer. $Fral. Sci. Ser. uu. XLIX 38 The 
motion of the diaphragm may he produced..by the star-key 
of my star-mapper; and this constitutes the *Photo-mapper. 
Zoid. 39 In *photo-mapping I place the prism always in 
the meridian. 1899 Darly News 6 June 8/4 The photo- 
mapping of the heavens by the Astrographic Equatorial. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Photo-metallograph, see Photo- 
sincograph. 1859 Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 242/2 *Photo-metallo- 
graphy. 1890 Pad! Mall G. 4 Aug. 6/2 A “photomezzotype 
of Mrs. General Booth. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
IV. 428 That perfected form of collutype which the com- 
pany has christened ‘ photomezzotype 1893 Wation (N.Y.) 
ale ae The .. photomezzotype plates give us pictures 
of the Great Barrier Reef .. of the greatest beauty. ripe 
Athenzxum 2g Mar, 408/2 Reference was. .madeto Mr. J. B. 
Jordan's form of sunshine recorder, aud to Capt. Abney's 
*photo-nephograph. 1862 Catal, Juternat. Exhid. U.x1v. 53 
Plans reduced by photography, photozincographs, and *pho- 
topapyrographs. 1862 Scott & James Photo-zincography 
Pref. 6 The discovery of the art of * Photo-papyrography was 
the result of an accident. 1889 idioms Ceenlde, add, U1. 
427 *Photophane is a photo-mechanical process allied (but 
superior) to collotype. 1888 Ln. R. Gower (é:fe) ' Bric-a- 
brac’, or some *Photoprints illustrating Art Objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. 1889 A thexaunt 20 July 91/2 The 
hook is embellished with six photoprint illustrations, 1884 
Knicut Diet. deck. Supp., *Photo-Arinting Process, 1875 
sbid., *Photo.processes. 1897 Daily News 1 Apr. 5/4 
Photo-process classes for the instruction of all comers 
actually engaged in any branch of the photo-mechanical, 
photographic, designing, lithographic, engraving, and print- 
ing crafts. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 230 The, Pro- 
duction of *Photo-Reliefs, 1881 Apnev Photog r. xxvii. 186 
Mr. Dallas..has produced photo-relief blocks for the repro- 
duction of half-tone prints. 1892 Woonaury Lacyed. Phot, 
538 The Woodbury process is often termed a photo-relicf 
one, 1886 Pall Afadl G. 4 Oct. 10/1 Instantaneous photo- 
cae of Russian life, taken by the *photo-revolver invented 
by K. Brandil, photographer to the Warsaw Imperial Uni- 
versity. 1889 /d/d. 11 Jan. 6/2 A curious photogiaphie 
apparatus, in which a camera is raised by a rocket and 
lowered by a parachnte...For securing bird's-eye views 
the *photo-rocket offers several important advantages over 
halloon photography. 1883 /d/d. 6 Dec. 5/r Comparing 
some of the originals with the *photosculptural copies. 
1863 in Advidgnt. Specif. Patents, Photogr. (1872) 70 [This 
invention (of Francois Willems) relates to] *photo-sculpture, 
1864 Round Tadle 18 June 12/2 Busts and figures in clay, 
modeled by a new process called Photosculpture, exhibiting 
anew and charming development of heliographic art. 1875 
tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 231 This photo-sculpture, as it 
is called, can only be carried out imperfectly. 1881 Aanev 
Photogr, 282 The spectroscope and camera are rigidly con- 
nected one with another... This completes the *photo- 
spectroscopic arrangement. 
..has two aspects: in one it is the study as to the sensitive. 
ness of compounds to the influence of different portions of 
the spectrnm; in the other, the study of the spectrum itself. 
1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, WV.236 Join a society which 
has undertaken the ‘“photo-survey * of its district, and do 
your part. 1893 Ficuen in Chatanguan X111, 318 The 
photo-connecting lens of 33 inch diameter being placed over 
the 36 inch telescope, thus turuing it into a *phototelescope. 
1894 Aihkenwunt 10 Feb. 183/2 The Compton 8-inch photo- 
telescope has been used for photographing stars suspected 
of variation. 1892 did. 5 Mar. 311/3 A “photo-theodolite, 
an instrument equally well adapted for geodetic and astro- 
nomical measurements, and invalnable for taking panoramic 
views of mountain regions. 1892 Woopaury Ancycl. /*hot, 
531 A little "photo-transfer ink is mixed with turpentine. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Afech., *Photo-vitrotype. OR, Cham- 
bers's Eneyel. VII. 510/1 *Photo-Xylography, is the appli- 
cation of photography to wood-engraving. 

3. Prefixed to the names of chemical salts, etc., 
and of chemical processes, to express the cffect of 
light in changing the molecular constitution of the 
salt, etc. (by virtue of which it is capable of being 
employed in photography). Thns: Pho-to-sa'lt, 
a general term for any salt so modified by light; 
s0 photo-bromide, photo-chloride, photo-io- 
dide; photo-sulphate, etc. Pho'to-decompo- 
sition, decomposition due to the action of light ; 
so photo-oxidation, photo-redu‘ction, ctc. 

1887 Carey Lea in Amer. Grul. Se. p3% As these snb- 
stances have been hitherto seen only in the impure form in 
which they are produced by the continned action of light 
on the normal salts, it might be convenient to call them 
photosalts, photochloride, photobromide, and _photoiodide, 
instead of red or coloured chloride, etc. 1888 MeEtpoLa 
Chem, Photogr. (1889) 24 Photo-reduction may mean either 
a liberation of oxygen or of some other negative element, 
such as chlorine, /é/d. 52 It is known that moisture acce- 
lerates the photo-decomposition. /d/d. 269 The photo- 
oxidation of lead compounds, of mercurous oxide,..and of 
sulphides, proceeds more rapidly in the red than in the 
violet rays. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \1t. 395 Photo- 


fdid. 263 *Photo-spectroscopy 


fully to the production of *photo-chromolithographs. 


PHOTOCHRONOGRAPHY. 


sulphate of iron solution was for a long time the only 
developer used. .. 

Photo-zsthetio to -biotic: see PHoto- 1. 
Photochemical (féxto,ke-mikal), a. [£ PHoto- 
+Cuemicat.] Of or pertaining to the chemical 
action of light. 

1859 Sat. Kev. 26 Feb. 242/1 The use of that bichromate 
of potassium to which we alluded before as the foundation 
of so many of these ingenious combinations of photochemical 
changes and mechanical inventions, 1888 MeLpota Chew, 
Photogr.i.(1889)7 Bya photo-chemicalaction must be under- 
stood a chemical change produced by the action of light. 

Hence Photoche‘mically a/v. So also Photo- 
chemist, one versed in photochemistry; Photo- 
chemistry, that part of chemistry which deals 
with the chemical action of light. 

1867 M. Carey Lea in Ammer. Frul, Sci. Ser. 2. XLIV. 71 
The nature of the action of light upon iodid of silver, .. the 
most important..of all the facts of photochemistry. 1898 
Daily News 1 5 Ape 5/6 It works photo-chemically. 

Photo-chloride: see PHoto- 3. 

Photochromatic (foe-tokrometik), a (f 
Puoto- + CHRoMatic.] Of or pertaining to the 
chromatic or colouring action of light; pertaining 
to or produced hy photochromy. 

1888 Mexvora Chem. Photogr. vii. (1889) 322 Other in- 
vestigators..have confirmed the general result that silver 
chloride can be made susceptible of *photochromatic im.- 
pavers {bid. 324 The photochrumatic property apparently 

elongs to the reduction product, which we now have good 
reasons for believing to be an oxychloride. 

So Pho:tochrome, name for a coloured photo- 
graph; Pho:tochromo‘graphy, a method of 
colouring photographs, or of producing photo- 
chromes; Pho to-chromoli‘thograph, a chromo- 
lithograph in the production of which photo- 
graphic processes have heen nscd ; Photochro‘mo- 
scope, an optical apparatus by which photo- 
graphic or stcreoscopic views are exhibited in 
their natural colours; Photo-chro‘motype sé., a 
picture in colours printed from plates prepared 
by a photo-relief process; also = photo-chromo- 
“py; whence Photo-chro‘motype v. tvazs., 
to reproduce in photo-chromotype; Photo-chro-- 
motypy, the art or process of producing pictures 
in this way; Pho‘tochromy, (a) the art or pro- 
cess of colouring photographs; (4) the art of 
photographing objects in their natural colours ; 
colonr- photography. 

1880 fliustr, Loud. News 24 Jan. 82/1 The new invention of 
*photo-chrome will cause a revolution in the art of portrait- 
taking. 1894 Wests, Gaz.1 Jan. 3/1 Judging by a series of 
photachromis seut to us..it is now possible to reproduce, 
photographically, all the most striking tints in a landeeape- 
18.. M.C.C. Pholo-Chromography 4 * Photo-Chromograp! 

.. Will, maintain the foremost place amongst the various 
modes of painting pe hs. 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 
428/2 Mr. Griggs has..applied photo-lithography Se, 
1661 
Eng Mechanic 27 May 294/3 Five-guinea *Photochromo- 
scope,..adds Nature's beanteons tints to any glass trans- 

rency. 1893 Brit. Yourn. Photegr. XL. 798 Which conld 
ee nséd like the stereoscope or the photochromoscope. 
1895 Current /fist, (Buffalo) V. 967 By means of an instru- 
ment to which has been given the name ‘ photochromo- 
scope’, a stereoscopic effect is produced in which the 
original tints stand nut faithfully. 1886 Sc’. Amer. 24 July 
49/3 (They) produce by a new process colored prints, so- 
called ‘*photo-chromotypes’, which are made in the printing 
press. 1896 idler Mar. 239/t A design for a Christmas 
annual, which is to be reproduced in ‘photochromotype *. 
1894 Brit. Frail. Photogr. XLI. 53 *Photo.chromotypy 
is in its experimental stage, but no donht there is a great 
future before it. 1888 Mrtpora Chem. Photogr. (1889) 326 
‘To deal with the chemical principles of “photochromy, 189: 
Daily News 15 May 7/1 An exhibition illustrative of 
photochromy, or the science of producing colour in com- 
bination with photography. 

Photochronograph (one ewe [f. 
PHoto- + CHRONOGRAPH, or (in a.) from the Gr, 
elements of this.) a. An instrnment for taking a 
series of instantancons photographs at regular 
short intervals of time; also, cach of the photo- 
graphs so taken. b, An instrument by which a 
beam of light is caused to produce a photographic 
image at some precise instant of time, e. g. so as 
to show the exact time at which a star crosses the 
meridian. So Pho-tochronogra‘phio a., pertain- 
ing to photochronography; Pho-tochronogra’- 
phically adv., by means of photochronography ; 
Pho tochronography (-krong'grifi), the art or 
process of taking inslantaneons photographs at 


regular intervals (see a, ahove). ; 

3887 Nature 15 Sept. 480/1 Photochrono raphy applied to 
the dynamic problem of the flight of birds, M. Marey. 
Zbid., On the photochronograph are measured all the dise 
placements of the mass of the bird on the wing, together 
with the velocity of these movements. 1891 Pad? Mall G. 
13 July 6/3 The photo-chronograph.. causes a star to record 
the time of its own transit across the meridian, 3892 ibid. 
14 Oct. 5/1 The Jesuit Father Fargis,..the inventor of the 
piicrochraholinch for measuring star transits. 1897 Westnet. 
Gaz. 19 May 6/2 At the receiving end the polarisiog photo- 
chroucensah of Lieutenant Squier and Professor Crehore 
completes the work, allowing a heam of light to register 
itself on a rapidly revolving sensitive plate. 


Photo-collotype to -dynamics: sce PHoro-. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC. 


Pho:to-electric, ¢. Also photelectric. 
[f. PHoto- + Exxcrnic.] + a. = PHOTO-GALVANIC. 
Obs. b. Pertaining to, farnishing, or employing 
electric light. c. Of or pertaining to photo-elec- 
tricity (see below) ; producing an electric effect by 
means of light. qd. Used for taking photographs 
by electric light. 

a. 1863 Bostox Comm. (U.S.) 30 Oct., A specimen of what 
is called the ‘ Photelectric engraving ', according to a new 
art called ‘the Dallas process’, 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Mar. 
3/7 The early photo-electric engravings by the Pretsch 
process are not half a century old. 

b. 1863 AtKinson Gaztot's Physics vu. ¥. 441 Photoelectric 
Microscope. This is nothing more than the solar micro- 
Bee laminated by the electric light. 1875 Kxicur 
Dict. Mech. 1679/1 Photo-electric Lamp, a name for the 
electric lamp. . 

c. 1880 Athenzum 20 Nov. 679/1 Prof. Minchin showed 
by experiment the ee oeectric current Set up by a beam of 
light falling on a sheet of tinfoil immersed in a solution of 
acid carbonate of calcium. 1903 A. R. Wattack Jan's 
Place in Universe 290 Experiments on the Electrical 
Measurement of Starlight by means of a photo-electric cell. 

So Pho'to-ele‘ctrical a. = pholo-electric (Cent. 
Dict. 1890); Pho-to-electri‘city, electricity gener- 
ated or affected by light. 

1877 Nature 25 Oct. p5e/2 Some interesting experiments on 
the photo-electricity of fluorspar. 

Photo-electrotype: see PHoTo- 2, 
Pho:to-engra‘ving. [f. Puoro- + Eneray- 
iyc.] A common name for processes in which, 
by the action of photography, a matrix is obtained 
from which prints in ink can be taken; also, a 
print or engraving so made. (Usually restricted 
to Ihose cases in which the matrix is in relief, as 
distinguished from PHorocravure, in which it is 
usually in intaglio.) Also altris, So Photo- 
engra‘ve v, /rans,; Photo-engra‘ver, one who 
practises photo-engraving. 

1872 Nature 8 Feb. v. 285/2 Some results of early photo- 
engraving. 88x Zimes 4 Jan. 3/6 The very first true 
photographic process discovered by Nidpce .. is again 
practised for photo-engraving. 188x A ¢henzunt 1g Mar. 40173 
A photo-engraving..enlarged from a photograph.., which 
is a fine example of photo-engraving. 1889 MJacKellar’s 
Amer, Prinier (ed. 17) 37 Three distinct methods of photo- 
engraving are employed in the United States; namely, 
swelled gelatine, photo-etching, and wash-out. 1892 Woon- 
Bury Encycel, Phot. 506 Pr 
tte bitumen process. 1902 Dazly Chron. 24 Mar. 3/4 

er drawings should give the oe no trouble. 


Photo-epinastic to -filigrane:see Puoro-1,2. 


Pho:to-galvanic, ¢. [f. PHoro- 2 + Gat- 
VANIC.] = PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHIC; ef, PHoto- 
ELECTRIC a, 

1852 Jousert in Yournal Soc. Arts 26 Nov. in Cire. Sc. 
(1865) I. 241/1 This process will be found extremely 
valuable. -for photogalvanic plates. 

Pho:to-galvano‘graphy. [f. Puoro- 2 + 
GaLvanocrarny.] A process of obtaining from 
a positive photograph on glass or paper, or a 
drawing on translucent paper, by means of a 
gutta-percha impression from a relief negative in 
bichromated gelatine, an electrotype plate capable 
of being used as in copper-plate printing. 

See The Engincer 25 Apr. 1856, 2273 Art Frni. VILL. 215, 
The name eeoeree by Mr. D. C, Dallas, by whom the 

rocess, invented by Mr. Pau! Pretsch of Vienna, was per- 
ected in 1855. 

Hence Photto-galva‘nograph, a print thus 
formed; Pho:to-galvanogra‘phie a., of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced by photo-galvanography. 

1855 (¢é/e) The Patent Photo-galvanographic Company. 
1856 P, Parrscu Paper before Soc. Arts 23 Apr., The name 
of ‘photo-galvanography, or engraving by light and elec- 
tricity’ has been given to the new art {r, Duncan 
Camphell Dallas. /4id., The impressions from the photo- 
galvanographic plates. 1870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 405/3 Previous 
to the invention of the photo-galvanographic process by 

+ Herr Paul Pretsch, no satisfactory permanent prints incarbon 
from plates had been obtained by means of photography. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Meck. 1679/2 Photogalvanograph. 

hotogastroscope, -gelatin: see PHoTo- 2. 

Photogen (fdrtédgzin). [f. Gr. pas, gur- 
light (PHoTO- 1) + -cEN, used as = ‘ producing’, 
In mod.F. photogene.] 

1. Name for a kind of paraffin oil; kerosene. 

21864 Gesnea Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 3 Wageoman 
applied himself to tbe oils derivable from turf, Crown coal, 
and bituminous slate, from which he obtained photogen, 
solar oil, and paraffin. 1880 Pall Mall G. 10 May 12/1 The 
American raw petroleum gave about two-thirds of its weight 
of photogen, while the Russian only gives about one-third 
photogen, but a greater proportion of fatty oils. 

2. See quot. 

_ x858 Soc. Arts Frnd. V1. App. 1. Catalogue roth exhibit. 
inventions 31, No. 166 Patent Photogen, or Light Generator, 
to be used for faking Photographs at Night. 

3. A light-producing organ in an animal. 

1896 Cambr. Nat. Hist, Yl. 296 In Tomopteris there is.. 
a brightly-coloured spherical organ, which for a long time 
was regarded as an eye, but from its structure appeurs to be 
a‘ photogen’. 

Photogene (fotddzin). [mod. f. Gr. type 
*paroyerns light-produced: see PHOTO- 1, -CEN 2.] 
_L. Physiol. A visual impression (usually negative, 
i.e. having the complementary colours and shades) 


' of Photogenic Drawing. 


ucing photo-engraved plates , 
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| continuing after the withdrawal of the object which 


produced it; an after-image. 

_ 1864 H. Spencer Biol. § 62 In youth, the visual apparatus 

is so quickly restored to its state of integrity, that many of 

these photogenes, as they are called, cannot be perceived. 
+2. A ‘photogenic drawing’, photograph. Oés. 

1851 Crane 7ecka. Dict. 541/2 Photograph, .. also called 
Photogene, . signifying what is generated or delineated by 
the help of light. | 

Photogenetic (féu:todginetik), a. rare—'. 
[f. Puoro- 1+ Grnetic.] Having the property of 
producing or emitting light, luminiferous. 

1896 Alibutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 530 The phosphorescence 
observed on the surface of sea-water, or on decomposing 
meat or fish, is due to photogenetic bacteria. 

Photogenic (foutodzenik), @.  [f. as Puoto- 
GENE +-le: in F. phologénique (Talbot in Comptes 
Rendus VIIL 341, 4 Mar, 1839). (In sense 3, not 
etymologically used.)] 

1. Produced or caused by light. rare. 

1855 IT. Seencer Princ. Psychol. wiv. 310 The darkening 
of the skin caused by long exposure to sunshine...1n trans- 
parent and semi-transparent creatures any such photogenic 
effect must pervade the whole body, 

$2. spec. Produced by, or pertaining to, the 
chemical action of light on a sensitized surface ; 
an earlier word for fholographic. Obs. 

Photogenic drawing, the term originally used by W. 1. 
Fox Talbot for photography, or for a photograph; sfre. a 
photograph of a flat translucent object (as a drawing on 
translucent paper, a leaf, etc.), obtained by placing it under 
glass in contact with a sensitive film. (Hence F. photegé- 
nigue.) 

1839 (Jun. 31) TatBotin Prec. Roy. Soc. 1V. 120 (title) Some 
account of the Art of Photogenic Drawing, or the Process 
by which Natural Objects may be made to delineate them- 
selves without the aid of the Artist's Pencil. 1839 Aéhenzune 
2 Feb. 96/2 Mr. Talbot proposes fur this new art the name 
1839 Tatnot in Lond. & Edin. 
Philos. Mag. Mar, 1839 ‘This paper, if properly made, is 
very useful for all ordinary photogenic purposes. 1839 
Proc. Scot. Soc. irts 27 Mar. in Edin. New Phil. Fron. 
XXVIL 418 Dr. Fyfe V. P. described Mr. Talbot's pro- 
cess of Photogenic Drawing. 1840 Penny Cred. XVIT. 
113, Photogente drawings, facsimile representations of 
objects produced according to the recent discovery of 
M. Daguerre. 1841 Branpe CAene. (ed. 5) 200 Many im- 
provements in these photogenic drawings, as they have 
been termed, have been effected more especially by Mr. 
Fox’ Talbot, Sir John Herschel, and Mr. Alfred Taylor. 
1842 Blackw, Mag. LI. 388 They were having their portraits 
taken by the photogenic process. 1849 Frovoe emesis of 
Faith 124 Like the prepared mirror of the photogenic 
draughtsman. 1057 J. Moca MWicrose. tii. 157 On this 
screen is placed a sheet of photogenic puper. 

3. = PHOTOCENETIC. 

1863 QO. Rev. CXIV. 310 There are Grecian and Gothic 
lighthouses,..but even then we forget these absurdities in 
contemplating the beauty and perfection of their photogenic 
Brrangements. 1865 Sfcctator 14 Jan. 49 A surrounding 
envelope of photogenic matter. 1876 G, F. Cuamerrs 
Astron. 71x Those portions of the Moon’s surface which 
are illumined by a very oblique ray from the Sun possess 
so little photogenic power that [ete.], 1877 Huxtey daat. 
luv, Anint vii. 440 According to Schulze the males of 
Lampyris splendidula possess two photogenic organs, 

Iience Photogenically adv.; also +Pho‘to- 
genize v. /rans. = PHOTOGRAPH v. (obs.); Photo- 
genous (fotp'dznas) a. = PHOTOCENETIC; + Pho- 
to'geny = PHOTOGRAPHY (ods. rare). 

1839 Memes tr. Daguerre’s Photogenic Drawing (ed. 3) 53 
It was 1 [Daguerre] who first pointed out iodine .. as the 
sensitive conting upon which the image was to be created 
photogenically. 84x Moore Afem. (1856) VII. 27. found 
grouped..upon the grass before the house, Kit Talbot, Lady 
K. Fielding, Lady Charlotte and Mrs, Talbot, for the purpose 
of being *photogenized by Henry Talbot, who was busy 
preparing his apparatus. 888 Mature 20 Sept. 512/2 To 
reconcile their theory of “photggenous fermentation with 
the hypothesis of the oxidation arn phosphorated substance. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIUIL. 1213/1 Photogenic Drawings, 
facsimile representations of objects produced according to 
the recent discovery of M. Daguerre...Such apparatus is 
named after its inventor the Daguerreotype, and the process 
itself either *photogeny, photography, or heliography (sun- 
drawing). : 

Photoglyph (fotdglif). [f. Proro- 2 + Gr. 
yAvgy: see GLYPH.] An engraved plate, such 
as can be printed from, produced by the action 
of light. So Photogly-phic, Photogly‘ptic ai/s. ; 
Pho toglypho'graphy, Pho‘toglyphy, the art or 
process of engraving by means of the action of 
light and certain chemical processes; the produc- 
tion of photoglyphic plates and photoglyphs or 


photogravures. i 

1852 Tacnot in Uve’s Dict. Arts IL. 444 The liquid [solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron] penetrates the gelatine wherever 
the light has not acted on it, but it refuges to penetrate 
those parts upon which the light has sufficiently acted. Lt 
is upon this remarkable fnct that the art of photoglyphic 
engraving is mainly fonnded. 1856 Chambers’s Encycl. VIL. 
11/1 Photo-Glyphography is a process, invented by Mr. 
bee Talbot, for etching a photograph into a steel plate. 
1859 Sat. Rev. 22 Jan. 97/2 (title) Phototypes and Photo- 
glyphs. Jd. 98/1 To review the points in which these 
various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy concur. 
(bid. 26 Feb. 242/1. | 1892 Wooosury Excyel, Phot. 517 
Photoglyphic Engraving,a process of photo-etching invented 
by Fox-Talbot {1852). 

Photogram (fovtdégrém). Now rare. [f 
PHOTO- 2+ -GRAM (as in /elegrane): see etym, note 


to PHoroGRArH 56.) = PHOTOGRAPH. 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


1859 Luarp in Aveheol, Cantiana IL. 4 A lithographic 
drawing, from a photogram. 1859 (f/¢ée) Photograms of an 
Eastern ‘Tour, including Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 1874 
IM. T, Grireitu in Cowper's Poems 1. Introd, 15 Not repro- 
duced with the mechanical and soulless exactitude of the 
aes ale 1894 Brit. Frul, Phoiogr. KUL. 144/2 Portraits 
ike these, such perfect photograms. 

Photogrammeter ({dulogre'mitas). [f. prec. 
+ -METER.] A photographic camera combined 
with a theodolite, for use in surveying, or for 
taking pictures for ase in map-making ; a photo- 
theodolite. 

1891 Nature 3 Sept. 426/2 One other instrument, quite 
recently added to the apparatus of the surveyor, is the photo- 
graphic camera, converted for his especial benefit into a 
photogrammeter. 1893 Atheneum 25 Nov. 737/3 With 
Beret to [lunar distances] the camera or photogrammeter 
yields more trustworthy results than does the sextant. 1898 
Wature 14 Apr. 563/1 In the earliest form of surveying 
camera or photogrammeter,..the instrument consisted of 
little more than an ordinary bellows camera, set on a hori- 
zontal circle, and moving about a vertical axis. 

So Photogra‘mmetry, the art of suTveylng or 
mapping with the help of photography or a photo- 
grammeter; hence Photogrammie'‘trical a., of or 


pertaining to photogrammetry. 

1875 tr. Mogel’s Chen. Light xiv. 170 All these cireum- 
stances militate against the application of photogrammetry, 
as this mode of measurement has been called hy Meyenbauer. 
W891 Athengune 11 July 67/1 lie maintains that every ex- 
plorer should provide himself with a photogrammetrical 
apparatus. 1894 Bret, Fraud. Photogr. X11. 55 Balloon 
phutogranunetry. 

Photograph (feriégraf), 56. [f. Gr. pas, paro- 
light (PHoro- 1) + -ypapos written, delineated ‘cf. 
AUTOGRAPH, PARAGRAPID : as to origin, sec Pioro- 
GRapHy. Cf. Ger. photograph, F. photosraphe, 
photographer, f. Gr. -ypapos writer, delincator : 
see -ORAPH. 

English has also in éelyraph (from Fr.) and its likes, 
examples of -gxaph (Gr. -yparpos) in the agent sense, which 
have been complemented by forms in «vai (e.g. fedegrast) 
in the passive or resultant sense 3 influenced by which, some 
have used Puorocran, after fedcyrasz, instead of pholo- 
graph; but this has not found general acceptance.] 

A picture, likeness, or facsimile obtained by 
photography. 

1839 (Mar.14) Sir J. Herscnecin Prec. Roy. Sec. 1V.132 Pure 
water will fix the photograph by washing out the nitate of 
silver. (Note, Twenty-three specimens of photographs, made 
by Sir John Herschel, accompany this paper; one a sketch 
of his telescope at Slough fixed frum the image in a lens.) 
1840 (Mar. 5} /Aé¢. 207 Hence are deduced..secondly, the 
possibility of the future production of naturally coloured 
photographs. 1841 Tatuot Specif Patent No, 8842. 4 It is 
possible to strengthen and revive photographs, 186r Mvs- 
GRAVE Hy-roads 238 As evanescent as a photograph, which 
grows faint and fainter in tint the longer it remains exposed 
to the sun and air. 18975 tr. boced’s Chen Light xiv. 158 
A photograph taken from o photograph is never so fine as 
an original picture. gor .W/iusey's Mag. XXV. 649/1 The 
first man to obtain a permanent photograph, in the modern 
sense of the word, was Nicephore Niepcc, a Frenchman, who 
died in 1833. ‘i 

b. fig. A picture, ess. a mental or verbal image 
or delineation; a description having the exact 


detail of a photograph. 

1852 Baiwry Festis xx. (ed. 5) 336 A photograph of pre- 
existent light Or Paradisal sun. 1869 GouLsurn Purs. 
Holiness x. 94 [1n the gospels] you have four photographs 
of Our Lord in different postures. 1876 FREEMAN .Vorv?. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 403 While Domesday gives us a photograph, 
the compilers of codes give us an artistic picture, 

c. attrib. and Comb., as photograph album, book, 
camera, frame; photograph-like adj. 

1858 A.V. ribune 4 Nov. 1/2 The first number of The 
Photograph News appeared last Friday. 1896 West». Gaz, 
26 Sept. 3/2 The inimitable sketches of life in that little 
country town were at once recognised for their photograph- 
like fidelity. 1900 Daily Mews 19 Apr. 7/1 The photograph 
camera can be the biggest liar on the face of the earth. 

Photograph (fouw'tdgraf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans, To take a photograph of. 

1839 Sie J. Heascuen A/S. Mens. (on2 Negatives) ' Photo- 
graphed Feb. 17 /39. ae Sod.'—t Hyp. So., Hy. Su.; 
Ji k, W. H. Photogr. Feb. 17 739’. @1846 Monthly Kev. 
cited in WorcesTeR. 1861 Muscrave Sy-reads 25 Mons. 
Souquet has photographed it. 1883 Nardwich's Photogr. 
Chem. (ed. Taylor) 201 When a distant landscape is photo- 
graphed, a large number of a of light are concentrated 
upon the film. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylin 1. vi, One 
Raxton fair-day I induced Winnie to be photographed. 

b. absol. or intr. To practise photography, take 

hotographs. (jig. in quot.) 
eo Cariyte Let. in Trench’s Lett. §& Ment (1888) 1. 
332 That charming bit of ‘Diary’...It is..faithful as a 
picture by the sun} ..pholographing for us in that manner, 

c. intr. (for Passive). To undergo being photo- 
graphed ; to ‘take’ (well or badly). 

(inc aniiag Frnt. 28 Oct. 676/1, I do not photograph at 
all well. 

2. trans. fig. To portray vividly in words; to 
fix or impress on the mind or memory. ‘ 

1862 Laov Morcan Mem. 1. 21 These wild, incredible, and 
apparently fabulous scenes..are indelibly photographed on 
a memory from which few things..have been effaced. 1865 
Busunetu. Vicar. Sacrum. v. — In the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew He photographs the (ransaction in a scene of 
judgment. f 

Hence Pho'tographed f//.a., Pho‘tographing 
vol. $b. 
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PHOTOGRAPHABLE. 


1864 Daily Tel. ag Jute Who are all these photographed 
people? ¢1865 J. Wyzoe in Circ. Sc. 1140/2 All attempts 
at photographing must..fail. /éid. 157/2 The contrast of 
light Braiade, on which depends the beauty of all photo- 
graphed prodactions, 1883 arpfer's Alag. Jan.241/2 Albams 
of photographed hands are fashionable, 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. UW. 149 Photographing, or ‘ Light drawing* 
is both a physical and a chemical process. 

Photographable (fou'tégrafab’l), a. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being photographed. 

1896 Hestut. Gaz. 18 Joly 2/3 When Thoaght is photo- 
graphable! 1897 O. Nort in Strand Jag, XTV. 513 Ie 
would not have been photographable, 

Photographee (fou:tégrafz). [fas prec. +-EE: 
correl. to next.] The person who is photographed. 

1859 Adi Vear Rotend No. 30. 79 Picking up sorry crumbs 
as photographees, sitting as roc 1889 Diite Pho- 
togr. Bull, UW. 21 When there is a contract between the 
photographer and the photographee. 

Photographer (fotg-grafor). [f. Prorocrarny 
+ -ER!: cf. geographer, etc.] One who takes pho- 
tographs; esf. one who practises photography as 
a profession or business. Also af¢rzé. 

1847 [J. E.] Photography 43 Photographers have seldom 
operated therewith for portraits. 186a B, Tavtor Home § 
Abr, Ser. ui. 387 A photographer on board took two or three 
views. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. W111 To traina special 
body of men as photographers. 1902 Iests, Gaz. 28 July 4 2 
‘There is no training-school for the photographer-journalist. 

Photographie (fovtografik),a. [f as Puoro- 
GRAPHY + -1C; see -GRAPHIC. (As to origin, see 
Puorocrapiy.)] Of, pe euite to, used in, or 
produced by photography; engaged or skilled in 
photography. 

1839 (Mar. 14) Herscnet in Proc. Roy. Soc. IV. 131 His 
attention was first called to the subject of M, Daguerre’s 
concealed photographic process, by a note dated the 22nd of 
January last. 1839 (April 10) A. Fyre in dix. New Phil. 
Frnd. XXVUL 147 The use of the camera obscura for 
Photographic purposes. 31841 Tatzor Speci Patent No. 
$842. 4 It should be taken on common photographic paper, 
a 1845 Hoon Daguerr. Portraiti, Her nose, and her mouth, 
with the smile that is there, Truly caught by the Art Photo. 
graphic! 1859 Jeruson Brittany vi, 74 He insisted on my 
photographic friends..dining with him, 1883 /ardwich's 
Photogr. Chen. (ed. Taylor) 39 It is gradually formed in 
the Photographic Nitrate Bath. 2 ; 

b. fig. Accurately portraying life or nature; 
minutely accurate; mechanically imitative. 

1864 Reader 26 Nov. 665/3 Amongst novels of the photo- 
graphic order we should assign a very high place to ‘ Broken 
to Harness’, 1883 Ruskin drt of Eng. 30 Quida's photo- 
graphic story of ‘A Villaze Commane’. 1890 Chicago 
Advance 24 Jaly, Not..to be taken as pragmatical, photo- 
graphic prose. . B 

Photographical (foutogrefikal), 2. [f as 
prec. + -AL.} Dealing with or relating to photo- 
graphy. 

1846 in Worcester. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 2g, Ata 
recent meeting of the Photogiaphical Society. 

Photographically (fotégrefikali), ado. (f. 
prec. + -L¥2,] In a photographic manner; by 
means of or in reference to photography; froma 
photographie point of view. 

1847 [J. E.] Photography 45 The object. photographically 

pictured. 1856 Engineer 2 Apr. 227/2 The possibility of 
producing photographically..a printing surface of reltevo 
and intaglio parts. 18 vewick & Timas Past, 118 The 
solution which renders the ivory photographically sensitive. 
188a Younc Sun 262 Violet rays, which are photographically 
the most active. 
Jig. 1862 M. B. Eowaros John & ¢ xx. (1876) 159 This after- 
noon I have seen my life photographically, as it were. 1869 
T. W. Wooo in Student 11. 83 The chrysalides of batter- 
flies.., their shells being photographically sensitive for 2 
short time after the caterpillars’ skins have been shed, so 
that each individual assames the colour most prevalent in 
its immediate vicinity. 

Photographist (fotp-grifist). Now rare. [f. 
PHOTOGRAPHY +-1sT: cf. geologist, bolanist, etc.) 
= )’HOTOGRAPHER. 

1843 W. H.T. Paotogr, Manip. 3 One of the chief endea- 
vours of the Photographist. 1848 drt-Union Fraud, Jan. 18 
The greatest difficulty the photographist has to contend 
with, 187a Tatmace Servi. 71 There are some faces so 
inobile that photographists cannot take them, ig. 1851 E. 
Hitcucock Aclig. Geol. xii. 393 What if ic anode turn oat 
that sable night..is an anerring photographist I 

Photographize (fotggrifsiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1ZE.] trans, = PHOTOGRAPH v. 

1860 Kinestey Afisc. I. 8 Nothing is possible bat to 
photographize everybody and ee tf 


Photographometer (fotdgrafpmitas). 
as PHOTOGRAPH + -(0)METER, as 

1. An instrument for ascertaining the degree of 
sensitiveness of photographic films to the chemical 
action of light; an actinometer. 

1849 Art Yrni. 96 With the photographometer of Mr. 
Claudet this is easily ascertained. 1853 R. Hunt dfan. 
Photogr. 149 M. Clandet turned his attention to contrive an 
apparatus by which he could test at the same time the 


sensitiveness of the daguerreotype plate and the intensity 
of light. This instrument he called a Photographometer. 


2. A photographic apparatus for automatically 
recording the angnlar position of objects around 
a given point. 

1884 Kxicur Dict. Afech. Suppl. 673/2. 

Photographophone (foutogrefofoun). [f. as 
PuorocRAPH + Gr, gavy sound, voice, -pwvos 
sounding.] An instrument for recording and repro- 
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ducing sounds by means of kinematographic photo- 
graphs of a sensitive flame which are cansed to 
affect a selenium cell, with telephones attached. 
ger West. Gaz, 19 Jane, Dr. Ruhmer, of Berlin, has 
invented what he calls a ‘photographone’, a new scientific 
marvel, with which he expects to be able to record a series 
of sounds of the haman voice. rg0a /larger’s Mag. Feb. 
498 Another iavention. .known as the photographophone. 

Photographotype: sce PHoto- 3. 

Photography (fotggrifi). [f. Gr. pas light, 
PHoTo- + -ypadgia writing, delineation: see -GRAPHY. 

So far as is known, photography was introduced, along 
with photographic and photograph, by Sir John Herschel, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society on 14 March 1839. 
(They may have saggested themselves to him as combining 
the approved elements of ‘Falbot’s pAorogenic and Niepce’s 
héliogvaphie, and as being more suitable than cither.) They 
gradually took their place as the general terms: in French, 
art photographique appears in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Acadimice des Sciences, VN. 714, 6 May 1839; photo- 
graphie and photographique were the terns ased, for the 
subject generally, hy Arago, in his Rafforé to the Chamber 
of Deputies on the project of Daguerre’s pension, 3 July 
1839; they are in common use in tome IX of the Comptes 
Kendus (Jaly to Dec. 1839); see the Table des Matiéres.] 

‘The process or art of producing pictures by means 
of the chemical action of light on a sensitive film 
on a basis of paper, glass, metal, etc.; the busincss 
of producing and printing such pictures. 

1839 (Mar. 14) Herscner in Proc. X. Soc. 1V.131 Note on 
the Art of Photography, or the a pesos of the Chemical 
Rays of Light to the parpose oe ictorial Representation. 
1839 (Mar. al A. Fyrein Proc. Scot. Soc. Arts 419 Paper 
smeared with the solation [of lanar caustic] is darkened. 
.. Hence the process of photogenic drawing [as_ pub, in 
May, in Edin, Nezwu Phil. Frud. AXVIL 145, altered to 
Hence the art of Photography) 1839 Ed. NLP. F XXVIII. 
156 (Article) Notes on Daguerre’s Photography. By Sir 
as Robison, |Word not used in article.) 1840 (Mar. 5) 

ERSCHEL (as above) 1V. 206 A method of ae he on 
glass a coating paseessiiy photographic properties, and of 
accomplishing a new and curious extension of the ast of 
photography. 1841 TaLeor Specif Patent No. 8842.7 For 
the puiposes of economy in the processes of photography. 
1864 H Spencer Siol. 1. i. § 13 Light .. which! works those 
chemical changes utilized in Photography. 187a Proctor 
Ess. Astron. xxxitic 395 Within the tase few years solar 
photography has madea progress which is very promising .. 
as an aid to exact astronomy. 1893 Brit. Fral. Photogr. 
XL. 796 Just now a great deal of attention is being given 
to chromo-photography, in which transparent colours are 
necessary. 


Photograver (fotogréi.va1).  [f. Puoro- 2 + 
Graver.) <A photo-engraver; an artist in photo- 
gravure. 


1888 Pal? Mall G. 20 Dec. 3/1 The Typographic Etching 
Company,..the photogravers of these and many other choice 
volumes. a ; 

Photogravure (foutogravitie1), 5d. [a. F. 
photogravure, {. Puoro- + gravure engraving.] 
Photo-engraving; ¢sf. the process of preparing 
a plate or matrix by transferring a photographic 
negative of a drawing, painting, or object to a 
metal plate, and then etching it in; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. Also aé/rid, 

1879 Daily Tel. 28 July 2/4 Photogravare reproductions 
in course of publication. 1880 A. S. Murray in Academy 
4 Dec. 411 The perfection of photogravare with which the 
plates have been executed. 1883 /'a// A/adl G. 1 Nov. 3/2 
Several phages eres of the graceful recent pictures of 
Sir Frederick Leighton. 1890 Jrad. Soc. Arts 19 Dec. 72 
Both painter and public .. mast prefer a photogravure to 
the hard, formal. .character of the line engraving. 

Hence Photogravu're v. ¢rans., to reproduce by 
photogravure; Photogravu'rist, an artist or 


operator in photogravure. 

1884 Pall Afall G. 17 Nov. 9/1 The work will be taken to 
Paris to be photogravured. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
VI. 251 A lithographer, or photogravarist, steps in and robs 
me of the resalt of my thought, skill and labor, without 
saying ‘by your leave * 5 

Photoheliograph ({60to,h/liozra!). [f. Puroto- 
+Gr. #Aco-s sun + -GRAPH: cf, HELIOGRAPH.] A 
photographic telescope adapted for taking photo- 
graphs of the snn: = HELIOGRAPH 2. 

186x W, Farrsainn Address Brit. Assoc. The careful 
pepterig of the appearances of the sun by the photo- 
heliograph of Sir John Herschel. 1884 Brit. A dnanac, 
Comp. 20 The great photoheliograph with which Mr 
De la Rue took sun-pictares during the eclipse in Spain in 
1860. 1899 Westin. Gaz. 24 Aug. 8/2 This novel instrament 
will be lpia a horizontal photo-heliograph, giving 
images of the moon exceeding a foot in diameter, 

So Pho toheliogra-phic a., pertaining to a photo- 
heliograph or to Pho-tohelio'graphy, the art or 
process of taking photographs of the sun; Photo- 
he‘lioscope fe -SCOPE] = photoheliograph. 

1865 Reader No. 141. 292/1 Perfection attained in photo- 
heliography. 1871 Herscnet Outl, Astron. (ed. 11) 261 
Photographic i aaa ite of the spots have been made.. 
with a \ photelie ioscope’ at Kew. 1890 Cent. Dict., Photo- 
heliographic. 1905 Adhenzum 29 Apr. 535/1 The volame 
of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for the year 1902. .together 
with..‘Magnetical and Meteorological Observations’, and 
‘Photoheliographic Results", | 

Photo-hyalotype to -iodide: sec Puoto-. 

Photolith, Photolitho, abbreviations 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC a. 

1864 Autographic Mirror, Shaks. No, A Photo-Litho 
Portrait of Shakspeare, taken from the print by Martin 
Droeshout, 1870 Holdcin Soc. Publ, (title) The Mirrovr of 


of 


th 


PHOTOMETRIC, 


Maiestie, or Badges of Honovr Conceitedly Emblazoned, a 
photo-lith facsimile reprint from the only perfect copy in 
existence..A,D. 1618, 

Photolithograph (févtoli*pégraf), sb. [f. 
Puoro- 2 + Litnocraru.] <A print prodnced by 
photolithography. 

1855 Civil Engincer & Architects Fral, 3% Prof. Ramsay 
-.described a process by which Mr. Robert Macpherson, 
of Rome, had succeeded in obtaining beantifal photo-litho- 
ee 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 428/2 Mach has been 

love..to aid the production..of photo-lithographs. 1897 
Archzol. Fournal XXX111. 305 The greatly ri 
of the photolithograph. 

Hence Photolithograph v. /rans., to produce 
or copy by photolithography. 

1864 (¢/t/e) Shakespeare's Much Ado about Nothing, 1600. 
Photo-lithographed hy R. Preston. 1872 Proctor £ss. 
Astron, xxviii. 346 This chart is now completed .. with 
photolithographed keymaps, 1874 Max Mutter Addr. 
Congress of Orientalists Sel. Ess. HW. 30 Three valuable 
MSS...have been photolithographed at the expense of the 
Indiaa Government. p 

Photolithographer ({ou:tolipe-grifer). _[f. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY, after LitHoGRAPNER.] One 
who practises photolithography. 

1857 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) X11. 514/2 Specimens which 
we have seen by photo-lithographers in Paris, Manich, and 
Rome. 1878 tr. Vogel's Chen. Light xix. 281 We see very 
few heliographers and photolithographers. 

Photolithographic (fowtolipagre-fik), a. 
[f. as prec., after Litnocrapuic.) Pertaining to 
or produced by photolithography. 

1867 Murcuison Sileria xi. (ed. 4) 251 note, V received... 
photolithographic representations, 1873 E. Spon Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 289/1 A photo-lithographic impression of a 
negative. 1880 Nature XX. 358 A reduced photolitho- 
graphic reprodaction of Tunstall's ‘Ornithologia Britannica * 
31886 Scr. Aner. 24 gals 49/3 From the original or negative 
..a photo-lithographic plate is taken. 

Photolithography  (fovtolipegrah). —[f. 
Puoto- 2 + LrrHocrapHy.] The art or process of 
producing, by photography, designs upon litho- 
graphic stone (or a similar substance), from which 
prints may be taken as in ordinary lithography. 

1856 W, A. Mitter Zéeo. Chent. V1. Index, Photolitho- 
graphy. 1858 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. VE. 328 Specimens of 
photo-lithography executed by Mr. Reha of Philadelphia. 
1875 tre Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 251 Photography .. entered 
into competition with lithography. It was Poitevin who 
allied the two by inventing photo-lithography. 

Photo-lithotype: see PHoro- 2. 

Photology (fotglédzi). rare. [f. Gr. pds 
light, PHoro- 1 + -Locy.}] The science of light; 
optics. Hence Photolo’gic, Photological ad/s., 
pertaining to photology, optical; Photo-logist, 
one versed in photology. 

1828 Weestin, Photologic, Photological, .. Photology (citing 
Mitcnttt). 1833 Herscner Adsorption of Light in fant. 
Lect. Sc. (1866) 477 The phenomena of absorption. .have 
always appeared to me to constitate a branch of photology 
sui generis. [bid. 479 The question ‘What becomes of 
ae which ee to have been agitated aniong the 

otologists of the last century. a 1866 — Ligh? ihid. 265 
The painter shoold never forget that his notion of coloar 
(as compared with that of the photologist) is a negative one. 
1865 All the Year Round tt Mar. 149/1 Photological 
phenomena are made known to us hy. .the sense of sight. 

Photolysis to -magnetism: sce PHoro- 1. 

Pho:to-magnetograph (-mgni‘tdgraf). 
[f. PHoro- 2 + MaGnrtocRapy.] An instrument 
by which records of the fluctuations of the magnetic 
needle are obtained photographically. 

1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 228 Facts of magnetic 

rturbations taken from the photo-mugnetographs of the 
Dinited States Naval Observatory. /érd. 230 A magnetic 

storm described as very strong was also recorded by the 
photomagnetographs. 

Photo-mapper to Photo-metallography: 
see PHOTO- 2. : 

Pho:to-mecha‘nical,«. [Puoto-2.] Com- 
bining a photographic and a mechanical process. 

1889 [see Photophane, Puoto- a). 1893 Wooosury 
Eneycl, Phot. 533 The term photo-mechanical is ap lied to 
all processes in which the action of light upon chemical 

substances becomes the means of preparing printing surfaces 
from which many impressions can be made without any 
further assistance of light. Ee 

Photometer (fotgmita1). [f Gr. gas light, 
PHOTO- + -METER : in mod.L, photometrum, 1760.] 
The name of instruments (of many kinds) for 
measuring the intensity of light, or for comparing 
the relative intensities of light from different 


sonrces. 

[1760: see Puoromerry.) 1778 Pail. Trans, LXVILU. 487 
We wish foran Hygrometer, an Electrometer, a Photometer, 
1793 RumrorD ied. LXXXIV. 73.1 have now bronght the 

tincipal instrument to such 2 degree of perfection, that, if 

isnt without being suspected of affectation, I should 
dignify it with a name, and call it a photometer. c 1865 
Letnesy in Circ. Sc. ¥.92/a Leslie and Wheatstone have 
also invented photometers. 1893 Brit. Fraud. Photogr. XL. 
811 Very many different patterns of photometers have been 
introdaced and used during the last thirty years. 

Photometric (fostome'trik), a. [f. PHoro- 
METRY + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to photometry. 

1849 Lit, Gaz. 24 Feb, 132/1 He [Grove] had tested by the 
photometric method of equality of shadows the intensity of 
the light as compared with a common wax candle. 1869 
Dunxin idn. Sky 175 Interesting photometric experi+ 


uced scale 


PHOTOMETRICAL. 


ments..on the relative light of the principal stars. 
Bexseit & Dvr Sachs’ Bot. 653. 5 

So Photome'trical a., dealing with photometry; 
made or measured by a photometer; = Photo- 
me‘trically cav., according to photometry, by 
means of a photometer; Photometrician (-i‘fan), 
Photometrist (-g'métrist}, one who practises 
photometry. 

3833 Herscuet Astron. xii. 375 A numerical estimate, 
grounded on precise *photometrical experiments, of the 


1875 


apparent brightness of each star. 1864 Daily Tel, 16 Sept., | 


The photometrical standard {of gas-light] is more than 
twice as high in many other pfaces than it is in London. 
1854 Brewster More Worlds v.95 In measuring “photo- 
metrically the light of these three different structures, 1883 
Athenzuni 16 June 766/2 Method of determining the magni. 
tudes of stars photometrically. 1870 Procror Other Worlds 
v. 143 The estimates of Zéllner, the eminent *photometrician, 
serve to show..that Jupiter sends more light to us,.than a 
planet of equal size and constituted like Mars, the moon, or 
the earth, could possibly reflect to us if placed where 
Jupiter is. 1867 W. R. Bowurren Coa/ Gas ili.67 The best 
way fora *photometrist to be certain of bis instruments is 


to test them himself, Pe 

Photometry (fotg'métri). [ad. mod.L. phdto- 
metria (1760), f. Gr. pas, pwro- light, PHoTo- + 
-petpia measuring, -METRY.] Measurement of light; 
comparison of the intensity of light from different 
sources ; the use of a photometer. 

{2760 Lamnrrt Phofometria 7 Optandum certe esset, ut 
excogitaretur Photometrum thermometro analogum, quod 
tumini expositum ejus intensitatem atque claritatem indi- 
caret.] 1824 R. Wart Biélioth, Brit. s.v. FH. Lambert, 
Photometry. 1830 Lxecycl. Brit. (ed. 7) Prelim. Dissert, 


637/2 The eighteenth century created a new branch of | 


opticat science, destined to measure or compare the intensi- 
ties of different lights, and therefore termed Photometry. 
1855 Daily Tet. 24 Nov. 4/6 So far as photometry is con- 
cerned, the metropolitan yas] companies have usually com- 

lied with the law. 1876 G. F. Cuampers Astron. vt. i. 480 
‘The subject of the photometry of stars..has received but 
little attention from practical astronomers. 

Photo-mezzotype: see PHoTo- 2. 

Photomicrograph (fouto;maitkrdgrar). — [f. 
Puorto- 2 + Gr. puxpd-s small, Micro-+-Grapu: cf. 
Microcraru.] A photograph of a microscopic ob- 
ject on a magnified scale. So Photom!-crogram in 
same sense; Photomicro‘grapher, one who takes 
photomicrographs; Pho'tomicrogra‘phic a., per- 
taining to photomicrography ; used for taking 
photomicrographs; Pho:tomicro’graphy, the art 
of obtaining Beers of microscopic objects 
on a magnified scale. 

1838 G. Suaosott in Sutton's Photogr. Notes UY. 208 
The word microphotograph originated, I believe, with my- 
self, and is applied, | think correctly, to very small photo- 
graphs, net to photographs of small objects, which would 
more correctly be photomicrographs. 1862aCata/. Internat, 
Exhid, Wi. xv. 53 A photo-micrographic camera. .for taking 
photographs of .. microscopic objects. 1865 Chambers's 
Eneyee. VIL. 10/2 Photo-Micrography consists in the en- 
largement of microscopic objects, by means of the micro- 
scope, and the projection of the enlarged image on a sensitive 
collodion film. 1866 J. J. Wooowaro Amer. Frui. Sei. 
Ser. 1. XL, 190 The pene ois illustrated by photomicro- 
graphs reproduced by photolithography, 1870 R. J. Fowrer 
in Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. sot/3 By uniting the photomicro- 
graphic object glass..with the eyepiece .., the apparatus 
becomes a oe compound microscope. 
Photogr. Bult. W\. 156 The admitted advantage which 
Photomicrography offers to the microscopist for recording 
the images seen under the microscope. 1893 Brit, Med. 
Frni, 26 Ang. 487 Mlustrated by.. photomicrographs of 
affected nerves. 1896 Nature 24 Sept. 4go/x Excellent 
stained preparations of bacteria, taken by.. well-known 
Bao oa coeraphers. 1903 WVation {N.Y.) 21 May 417/1 

t wonld bave been better..to keep the photomicrograms 
and the delineations of the trunk-bark separate. 

Pho:tomicrosco‘pic, a. [PHoro- 2.]  Pro- 
duced on a microscopic scale hy photography. 

1870 Daily News 7 Dec., The thousands..of private photo. 
microscopic telegrams from all parts of the country brought 
in {to Paris] by pigeon post. 

Photo-nephograph to Photophobe: sec 
Puoto- 1, 2. 

| Photophobia (foatofowbix). Path. Also an- 
glicized-phoby. [mod.L,, f. Gr. és light, Puoro- 
+ -PHopiA.] Dread of or shrinking from light, 
esp. ag a symptom of diseases of the eyes. 

2799 Hoorer Dred, Med., Photophobia, such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, or rather the retina, can scarcely bear 
it’s irritating rays. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Photophobia, 
.-photophoby. 1869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 15 The 
lids are then red, swollen, and spasmodically closed, from 
the excessive photophobia. 1899 AM/butt's Syst. Med. V1L1. 
708 The retina {in albinos] ts unprotected, and there is 
consequent photophobia. 

Ticnce Photophobio (-fpbik) a, pertaining to 
or affected with photophobia; dreading light; 
|| Pho:tophobophthalmia (-fpbgfpe'Imia) [mod. 
L.], ophthalmia attended with photophobia. 

4842 Dunciison Med, Lex., Photophobophthalmia. 1858 
Mayxe Expos. Lex. Photophobicus, of or belonging to 
Photophobia: photophobic. “/é7d., Ophthalmy, with exces- 
sive intolerance of the light: photophohophthalmy. 1878 
T, Bryant Pract. Suxg. 1. 89 The affection is attended 
with photophobic pain about the orbit and sclerotic injection. 


Photophone (fartofoun). [f. Gr. pas light, 
PHOTO- + -pwvos sounding, sounder, dovy voice, 
sound.] Any apparatus in which sounds are trans- 


1889 Anthony's 


797 


mitted by light ; es. that invented by A. Graham 
Bell and Sumner Tainter in 1880, hy means of 
which sound-vibrations are conveyed to a distance 
by means of a beam of light reflected from a 
mirror and received upon a sensitive sclenium cell 
hy means of which the sounds are reproduced. 


See KaDIOPHONE. 

1880 A. Granam Bett in Yrad. franklin lust. CX. 246 
We have named the apparatus for the production and 
reproduction of sound in this way 'The Photophone', 
because an ordinary beam of light contains the rays which 
are operative. 1880 Athenxin 25 Sept. 405/2 The sensi- 
bility of the metal selenium to the action of the solar spectrum 
recommends it as the most favourable substance for use in the 
‘photophone’, as the new instrument is called. 1889 Preece 
& Mater Tedephone 104 Nell and Sumner Tainter have con- 
structed an apparatus, to which they gave the name of 
‘photophone , which enabled them to reproduce words at 
a distance by the aid of luminous rays. 

Hence Photophonic (-fy:nik) @., pertaining to 
or produced by the photophone; Photophony 
(fotp'fini), the nse of the photophone; the eonvey- 
ance of sound-vibrations hy means of light. 

1880 A. Granam Bett in Atheneum 4 Dec. 747/3 (title of 
Paper) On Methods of preparing Selenium and other Sub. 
stances for Photophonic Experiments. 1881 S. I, Tuomeson 
in Nature 17 Feb. 366/2 An elegant series of researches 
in photophony. 1882 Nadure 16 Feb. 3977/1 Yielding radio- 
phonic and photophonic sounds when illuminated by inter- 
mittent beams of different kinds. 


Photophore({detéfoor). [mod.ad.Gr.paropdpos 
light-bearing or -bringing: sce Pstoro- and -PHORE.] 

i. An apparatus with an clectrie light, used for 
examination of internal organs of the body and for 
other purposes. 

1885 A then nut 12 Dec. 73/3 Mr. J. Mayall, jun.exhibited 
the Helot-Tronvé electric photephore, which had been 


recommended as an excellent illuminant for microscopical 
purposes, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Photophore, the name for 


{ an electric light for use in laryngoscopy, adapted to a fore- 


head-band, so as to be reflected by the laryngoscopic mirror 
into the mouth and throat under exatnination. 

2. A luminiferous organ in certain animals, 

1898 Nature 23 June LVI. 192/1 The new hathybial fish 
from Lord Howe Island,...2thoprora perspicillata, ..dis- 
tinguished..by the presence of a pair of supernumerary 
photophores between the upper angle of the eye and the 
ante-orbital. 

Photophosphorescent to -salt: sce Puoto-, 

Photoscope (foutdskoxp). [f. Puoro- + -score.] 
a. A means of examining light, e.g. for purposes 
of analysis. b. An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light by means of the varying electrical 
resistance of some substance sensitive to light, 
such as selenium. 0, (See quot. 1896.) d. [with 
photo- taken as = photograph.| A lens or apparatus 


with lenses, through which plotenralis ate viewed. 
1872tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xli, 230 The solar spectrum 
is the most perfect photoscope that in the present state of 
science can be imagined. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech. 1690/1 
Photoscofe,an instrument or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs. 1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo) VI, 16 An instru- 
ment called a ‘photoscope ..to examine certain internal 
parts of the human body. .with the aid of sunlight only. 

Photoscopic (-skgpik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
a. Pertaining to the examination of light. b. 
Belonging to a photoscope. 

1872 tr. Sehellen's Spectr. Anal. xii. 230, T..recommend 
to the scientific investigator a camera obscura specially 
adapted to these photoscopic observations, 

Photo-sculptural to -spectroscopy: sce 
PHOTO- 2. 

Photosphere (fd«tésfies), 
opaipa ball, SPHERE. ] 

1. A sphere or orb of light, radiance, or glory. 


(In mod. use only as fig. from 2.) 

1664 H. More Myst. /utg., Apel. iii § 15. 503 Though .. 
Christ be surrounded with Gleams and Rales of inaccessible 
Light and Glory, which envelop his Body, .. yet if any mortal 
could get within this so refulgent Photosphere (as 1 may so 
call it) or Orb of glory and brightness [etc.]. 1878 Symonos 
Shelley v.97 The central motive of Laon and Cythna is 
surrounded by so radiant a photosphere of imagery and 
eloquence that it is difficult to fix our gaze upon it. 1891 
q anon Tess V1. xiv, Her hopes mingled with the sun- 
shine in an ideal photosphere which surrounded her as she 
bounded along the soft south wind. 

2. Astron. The luminous envelope of the sun 
(or a star), from which its light and heat radiate. 

3848 Herscuet £ss. (1857) 287 A self-luminous nebulous 
matter, of a vaporous or gaseous nature, of which these 
phbotospheres, and, perhaps, some entire nebulz, may consist. 
1861 W. Fatrsairnn Addr, Brit. Assoc., The remarkable 
discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require us to believe 
that a solid or liquid photosphere is seen through an atmo- 
sphere containing iron, sodium, lithium, and otber metals in 
a vaporous condition. 1893 Sia R. Bait. Story of Suu 137 
That ene of glowing clonds surrounding the Sun 
which we call the photosphere. 

Photospheric ({dstosferik), a Astron, [f. 
prec. + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to the photosphere. 

1865 Reader 7 Jan. 16/3 Photospberic clouds affecting 
forms reminding one of the flocculent mass of an incan- 
descent metal, in suspension in a tiquid. 1878 Newcone 
Pop, Astron, 1 ii. 266 Above the photospheric layer [of 
the sun] lies an atmosphere of a very complex nature. 1893 
Sta R. Bart Story of Sah 196 The selective absorption of 
photospheric light. 

Photo-sulphate to-tachometry: see Puoro-. 


{f. Puoro- + Gr. 


PHOTOTYPY. 


Phototactic ({dstotektik), a iol [f. Gr. 
pas light, PHoto- 1 + raxtix-ds fit for ordering or 
arranging.] Of cells or organisms: Characterized 
by arranging themselves in some particular way 
under the influence of light. 

1885 Fucye?. Brit, XYX. 62/1 Protoplasmic masses which 
respond to the directive action of light are said to be 
‘phototactic’. 1901 G.N. Cauxixs /’rofozoa 296 The most 
phototactic forms are the flagellated cells. 

So ||Photota‘xis A'zo/. [mod.L., f. Gr. rages 
arrangement], spontaneous arrangement of cells or 
small organisms under the influence of light. 

31893 in Athenznne 16 Sept. 375/3. 1901 G. N. Carkixs 
Protozoa 296 Light as well as heat rays frequently have a 
similar directive effect upon Protozoa, a phenomenon called 
bhototacis by Strasburger. gor Hrit, Aled, Fru 4 May 
1070 ‘he phototasis of certain alge. 

Phototclegraphy to -tint: see Pnoto-. 

|| Phototonus (fotg'tdnds), Lot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pas, gwro- light (see PHutTo-) + révos tension, 

Yoxt.] Name given by Sachs to the normal 
condition of sensitiveness to light in leaves and 
other organs, maintained by continued exposure to 
light, as opposed to the rigidity induced by long 
exposure to darkness. Ilence Phototonie ({duto- 
tonik) @., exhibiting phototonus; sensitive to light. 

1875 Bexnerr & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 678 The power of 
movement in plants is lost when they have remained in the 
dark for a considerable time..; in other words, they become 
rigid by long exposure to darkness..; the cxposure lo light 
must continue for a considerable time, .before the motile 
condition which | have termed ‘ Phototonus’ is restored. 
féid. 790 Changes in the intensity of the light produce the 
same effect as irritants, but only on healthy phototonic 
plants; leaves which have become rigid from exposure to 
the dark show no irritability to variations in its intensity 
until they have again become phototonic from long-comtinued 
exposure to light. 

Photo-trichroma:tic,¢. [f.PHoro- 2+ Txi- 
cHromatic.] Of or pertaining to three colours 
used in colour-photography, or to colour-photo- 
graphy in which three colours are used. 

1896 C. G. ZAnveR (¢/?/+) Photo-trichromatic printing. 1904 
Westen, Gaz. 2 May 9/3 The photo-trichromatic inks of 


commerce are not optically the true complements of the red, 
violet, and green, which are the primary colour sensations, 


Phototropic (fé-totrypik), a. Bot. (f. Puoto- 
+ Gr. -tpomos turning + «1c: cf. Gr. tpomuds of or 
pertaining to turning.] Bending or turning under 
the influence of light: a more accurate substitute 
for Hrnotroric. So Phototro‘pically ad/v., 


Photo'tropism. 

I CB. Davenport Lxper. ee it. 437 Effect nf 
Light upon the Direction of Growth—Phototropism. [.Vode.) 
On some accounts it is unfortunate to accept this word 
rather than the older, more familiar term ‘heliotropism’; 
but..the latter is obviously unfitted to our broader view of 
the subject. /déd. 438 Aquatic plants..are only very stent 
phototropic. /6id¢. 440 Etiolated willow shoots, upon which 
..the more strongly refractive rays only act phototropically, 
1900 Nature 4 Jan.219/1 The comparative effects of flash 
light and steady light in producing phototropism in seedling 
plants. ; ee 

Phototype (fortétaip’, sd. [f. Gr. pas light, 
Puoto- + -ryre.] A plate or ‘block for printing 
from, produced by a photographic process, or 
by a combination of photography with etching or 
some mechanical process; also, the process by 
which such a plate is produced, or a picture, etc., 
printed from it. Formerly, name ofa process of car- 
bon printing invented by M. Joubert. Also aférid. 

1859 Sat. Kev. 26 Feb, 242/1 The term Phototypes being 
reserved for such as yield impressions that may be taken off 
from a flat surface by a mechanicat method of printing, ana- 
logous to that of the lithographer or of the anastatic printer. 
1867 Athenznm 20 July go/: The process generally em- 
ployed has been that of lithography from the phototype. 
1881 Watton (N. VY.) XXXII. 441 A al oll pase of 
the late Thomas A. Scott. 1888 Academy 16 June 405/t 
The phototypes are frequently too dark and sombre. 1902 
Watt Dret. Photogr. 503 Phototype, a mechanical printing 
process in which a gelatine film itself is used to print from. 

Hence Pho'totype v. érans., to reproduce (a 
picture, MS., etc.) by means of phototypy; Photo- 
typio (-ti*pik) @., pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phototype; Phototypically adv., by means of 
a phototype; Pho'totypist, a maker of photo- 
types; Pho'totypy, the art or process of making 


phototypes. . 

1859 Sat. Rev. 22 Jan. 98/1 Each of the Bhotoapic methods 
at present before the world..seeks to attain this abject by 
acting upon one and the same fundamental chemical fact. 
{bid., Various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy. 
1887 Sci. Amer, 17 Dec. 385/x A_ combined albumen and 
Sali process of phototypy. 1888 Athenzum 11 Aug. 
198/3 May Prof. Brann and his editor, his phototypist_ and 
his subscribers, live for ever. 1892 Chicago Advance 16 July, 
Phototypically. fod. The MS. is being phototyped. 

Phototypography (fatotaipggrah). —[f. 
Puoro-+ Typocrapny.} Printing from an engrav- 
ing inrelief produced by a photo-mechanical process. 
Hence Phototypographic (foutotippgre‘fik) @., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of photo- 
typography. 

3890 Cent. Dict, Photoiypographic. 1 
Encyed. Phot, 540 Phototype..1s now applie 


1892 Woopsury 
to a method 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPH. 


of Collotype or Alhertype printing and to_hlocks produced 
by any photo-typographic process. /bid., Photo-typography, 
a general term applied .. to a targe number of processes in 
which printing surfaces are made by the aid of ligbt. 
Photovitrotype to-xylography: see PHoTo-. 
Photozino (fértozink), Photozi-nco, abbrev. of 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPHIC a. 

1884 Athenzxus 19 Jan. 88/3 From the Ordnance Survey 
photozinc facsimile of the originat charter. 1892 Woopsuay 
Eneycl. Phot. 540 Photo-zinco Engraving = Photo-zinco- 
graphy, , ; ef 

Photozincography (fés:tozinkp'graf). [f. 
Puoto-+ Zixc +-GRaruy.] The art or process of 
producing by photographic methods a design ona 
zine plate from which prints can be taken (analogous 
to PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY). Hence Photozi‘ncograph 
sh., a plate, or a picture or facsimile, produced by 
photozincography; Photozi‘ncograph v. /ravs., 
to produce or copy by photozincography ; Pho:to- 
zincogra‘phie, -ical adjs., of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or produced by photozincography. 

1860 (teh. 4) Sta H. Janes Ref. Progr. Ordnance Survey 
6 (Parl. Papers X XIII. 400) We have also tried a method.. 
by which the reduced print is in a state to be at once trans- 
ferred to stone or zinc, from which any number of copies can 
be taken, as in ordinary fithographic or zincographic print- 
ing. ..1 have called this new method Photo-zincography. 
1860 — Photo-zincography 5 By the term Photo-Zinco- 
graphy is meant... the art of producing a photographic 
facsimile of any subject, such asa manuscript, a map, or line 
engraving, and transferring the photograph to zinc, thereby 
obtaining the power of multiplying copies in the same 
manner as is done from a drawing on a lithographic stone, 
or on azine plate, 186 (¢it/e) Domesday Book: Cornwall. 
Photo-Zincographed .. at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 186z Scott & James Photo-zincography 
Pref. 4 This was the first Photo-zincograph ever taken here 
or elsewhere. /é/d. 1 The Photo-zincographic and Ana- 
logous Processes practised at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1865 Pa/é Jad! G. 4 Aug. 11/1 With large 
photo-zincographical plates prepared at Southampton under 
the supe iendenee of Sir Henry James, 1866 Contemp. 
Rev. V1. 520 The reproduction of facsimiles by the photo- 
zincographic process. ate Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
Intiod. 50 The process of photozincography is available. 
1895 QO. Rev. Jan. 56 The shects..are photozincographed. 

Photozi‘ncotype. [f. Puoto- + Zixcuryve.] 
A plate for printing from, produced by photo- 
zincography. So Photozincotypy (-zinkotaipi), 
printing from photozincotypes ; photozincography. 

1886 Sei. Amer. 24 July 49/2 Vreading) Photo-zincotypy 
and other Photographic Printing Methods for the Printing 
Press...In place of wood cuts, photo-zincotypes are very 
often used. 4 s 

|| Photuria (fotitieria) Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
pas, pwr- light + odpoy urine.] Phosphorescence of 
the urine (Dunglison Jed. Lex. 1853). 

{| Photuris (fotiiieris). von. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pis, pwr- light + odpa tail.J A genus of 
American coleopterous fire-flies of the Lavpyrida: 
or glowworm family; sf. the common firefly or 
lightning-bng of the eastern United States (7. 
pernsylvanica). 

1883 C.F. Hotver in Harper's Mag. Jan. 190/2 In the 
foliage. .the brilliant green light of the photuris appears. 

| Phragma (fre'gma). Nat. /ist. Vl. -ata. 
Rarely anglicized as phragm. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ppaypa, -nat- fence; in mod.F. phragme (Littré).] 
A partition, septum: sfec. &. Exiom. A transverse 
partition separating the prothorax from the meso- 
thorax, found in some insects, as the Mole-cricket. 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Endonmol. U1. xxxiii, 368 Phragma 
(the Phragm). The Septum that closes the posterior orifice 
of the Prothorax in Gryllotalpa. /did. xxxv. 582 The 
phragm, or septum of the ee is most conspicuous in 
the mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa), in which it is a hairy liga- 
ment attached to the inside of the upper and lateral margins 
of the hase of that part: inclining inwards, it forms the 
cavity which receives the mesothorax. 

b. Bot. See quot. 1866. 

1830 Linptey Mat, Syst. Bot. 136 Tribulus has the 
fruit separating into spiny nuts, with transverse phrag- 
mata, 1863 J. H. Barrour A/an. Bot. § 447. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Phragma, a spurious dissepiment in fruits, i.e. one 
which is not formed by the sides of carpels; a partition, of 
whatever kind, 

Hence Phragma‘tic a. (see quot.). 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Phragmaticus, ., applied to 
cattle, etc., which suffer from colic or obstruction of the 
bowels: phragmatic, 

Phra‘gmocone. Zo0/. Alsoervoxz. phragma-. 


[f Gr. ppaypd-s fence (or ppaypo- = ppayparo-; 
see prec., and ef. omeppo-) + xivos ConE.] The 
conical chambered internal skeleton of a fossil 
belemnite; also, by extension, the corresponding 
spiral or otherwise-shaped part in other fossil 
cephalopods. 

1847 Nat. Encycl, 1. 141 (Actinocaimax) The species. .had 
no true alveolar cavity or phragmacone. 1851-6 Wooowaap 
Mollusca 48 \ts phragmocone is hut the representative of 
the calcareous axis (or splanchno-skeleton) of a coral. 1862 
Dana Afan. Geol, 451 [In Belemnites] a small chambered 
cone, called the phragmocone..which has asiphuncle. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 4s7 The chambered shell 
«known in Belemnitidae as ‘ phragmacone’. | 

Hence Phragmoco‘nie 2., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the pbragmocone of a belemnite. 

x890 in Cent. Dict. 
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Phragmo‘phorous, ¢. Zool. [ult. f. Gr. 
ppaypo- (see prec.) + -fpdpos bearing + -ovs.] 
Having a phragmocone; belonging to the Phrag- 
mophora, a section of decacerons cephalopods, 
having a phragmocone. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phraisse, var. Puarrs, obs. Sc. f. Farce 56.2 

Phrampell, obs. form of FRAMPOLD, 

Phrantic, -ick, obs. forms of FRANTIC. 

Phrasal (fra-zal), a. [f. Purase +-au.J Of 
the nature of or consisting of a phrase. 

w8jr Eaace Philoé. Zine Tongue § 445 Often we see that 
we are obliged to translate a flexional Greek adverb by 
a phrasal English one. /éid. § 529 A third series .. are 
the phrasal prepositions, consisting of more than one word. 

Phrase (fréiz), 55. Also 6 in form phrasis ; 6 
phraze, phrais ; Sc. (chiefly in sense 4) 7-9 frase, 
8-9 fraise, § fraze. ad. late L. Ahrasis, a. Gr. 
pacts speech, way of speaking, phrascology, f. 
ppat-etv to point out, indicate, declare, tell; possibly 
through F. phrase (which however is not cited 
before Montaigne ¢1575), also frase; so It., Sp. 
frase, OSp., Pg. phrase; Du., Ger. phrase] 

1. Manner or style of expression, esp. that pecn- 
liar to a language, author, literary work, ete. ; 
characteristic mode of expression ; diction, phrase- 
ology, langnage. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. ra Of the differences of phrasys 
betwene our tong and the frenche tong. .. The phrasys of 
our tong and theyrs differeth cbefely in thre thynges. 1535 
Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 38 Vt is the comon phrase of 
scripture to saye spiritus sanctificationts pro spirits sancto 
fete]. 1540-1 Etvor /mage Gov. Pref. (1556) 3 Conforme 
the stile thereof with the Phrase of our Englishe. 1573 
Tussra //usd, (1878) 207 From Paules 1 went, to Eaton 
sent, To learn streight waies the latin phraies. 1579 LyLy 
bn eee (Arb.)} 137 So I woutd have abiect and base phrase 
eschewed. 1593 Draviox Coat Fels iv. 19 These men,.press 
into the learned troop With filed Phraze to dignifie their 
Name. a@1600 Montcomerie Sona. xliv, it, as 1 dar, my 
deutic sail be done With more affectione nor with formall 
phrais. @ 1654 Sevoen 7adle- 7. (Arb.) 20 The Bible is rather 
translated into English Words, than into English Phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the Phrase of that Language 
iskept. 1774 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry vic (1840) 11. 6 
Adam Davie writes in a less intelligible phrase than many 
.-antient bards. r81z J. Witson J/sée Padnes ww. 619 Her 
Mary tells in simple phrase Of wildest perils in former 
days. 1882 A. W. Waao Dredens vii. 205 The supreme 
felicity of phrase in which he has no equal. 


2. A small group or collocation of words express- 
ing a single notion, or entering with some degree 
of nnity into the structure of a sentence; an ex- 
pression; esp. one in some way peculiar to or 
characteristic of a language, dialect, author, book, 


cte.; an idiomatic expression. 

1830 Patsocr. Introd. 42 The table of verbes where all 
suche phrasys be set out atthe length. /éid¢. 814/2 Whan alt 
is doone and sayd, four tout potaige, a phrasis. 155: T. 
Witson Logike (1580) 64 b, By the mistaking of wordes, or 
by false vnderstanding of phrases. 1613 Puacuas ead 
3, xi. (1614) 59 The liquid pitch floateth on the top of the 
water, like eiaited creame, to vse his owne phrase. 1662 
Bk, Com. Prayer Pref. Some words or phrases of ancient 
usage, 1697 W. Pore Sf. S. Ward 104 My lord, 1 might 
bear you in hand; a western frase, signifying to delay or 
keep in expectation. 1812 Soutury Ommniana V1. 13 This 
phrase, a Ariort, is in common most grossly misunderstood. 
1875 Heres Ess., Advice 50 ‘If J were you’ is a phrase 
often on our lips. 1878 Bosw. Saitn Carthage 334 The 
phrase 'it would have been’, is a dangerous phrase to use in 
the study of history. 

+b. Applied to a single word. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en, JV, ut. it. 79 Accommodated, it comes 
of Accommodo: very good, a good Phrase. 1598 Swaxs. 
Merry W.1. iii. 33 Conuay: the wise it call: Steale? foh: 
a fico for the phrase. 1699 Cores tr. Dupin's Hist. O. & 
N. Test. 1. ui. 3 St. Jerom is one of the first who absolutely 
us'd the Phrase of Canon to denote the Catalogue of the 
Sacred Books. 


e@. Grammatical Analysis: see qnot. 1865. 

18g2 Morett. Anad. Sent, § 17 The predicate may be 
extended in various ways:—1. By an adverb, or an adverbial 
phrase. 1865 Datateisn Gram, Anal, 15 A phrase is a 
combination of words without a predicate ; a clause isa term 
of asentence containing a predicate within itself, as Phrase, 
spring returning; Céawse, when spring returns. x904 C. ‘I’. 

wions Adv. Eng. Syntax 13 Adverb-equivalents: (1) A 
Phrase formed with a Preposition—He hunts /# the woods. 
..4) A Clause—When you come, 1 will tell you. /éid. 15 
Two or more Sentences, Clauses, Phrases, or Single Words, 
linked together by onc of the Conjunctions and, dut, or, nor, 
for, are catled co-ordinate ..[as] A youth ¢o hh once and 
to fame unknown; To de or not to de—that is the question. 

3. A pecoliar or characteristic combination of 
words used to express an idea, sentiment, or the 
like in an effective manner; a short, pithy, or 
telling expression ; sometimes, a meaningless, trite, 
or high-sounding form of words. 

1579 W. Witxinson Confut. Familye of Loue 1b, These 
be their sweete and amiable wordes, and lovely phrases. 
1588 Suaxs, Z. L. Z. 1. i. 166 A man in all the worlds new 
fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases in his braine. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1.19 Thus man degrades 
himselfe, and (according to the phrase, 4 foc. 19. 20) receives 
..the mark of the beast. 1780 Cowrer Let. to /7id/ 16 Mar., 
To use the phrase of all who ever wrote upon the state of 
Europe, the political horizon is dark indeed. 18x6 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf ii, Greyhounds .. who were wont, in his owa 
phrase, to fear neither dog nordevil. 184: D'Isaarnt 4 men. 
Lit, (1867) 578 The phrase was tossed about tilt it bore no 


PHRASE. 


certain meaning. 1879 Faovpe Cesar xii. 164 He called 
him, in the Senate, ‘the saviour of the world’, Cicero was 
delighted with the phrase. 1899 Daily News 20 July 6/4 
Humanity is the slave of phrase, and the phrase, * Integrity 
of the Turkish Empire‘, is as much a matter of course to 
the English as * Britannia rules the waves". 

4. Se. and north, dial. Exclamatory or exagger- 
ated talk; an ontburst of words, whether in wonder, 
admiration, boastfulness, praise,or flattery; ‘gush’; 
esp. in ¢o make (a) phrase, to express one’s feelings 
in an exclamatory way, to ‘gush’, to make mnch 
ado about a person or thing (sometimes implying 
mere talk); ¢o make muckle or little phrase about, 


to talk or express one’s feelings much or little abont. 

1725 Ramsay_Gentle Sheph. 1. ti, He may indeed, for ten 
or fifteen days Mak muckteo’ ye, with an unco fraise. /did. 
y. ili, 1 ne’er was good at speaking a’ my day's, Or ever 
fov'd to make o'er great a frase. 1768 Ross /felenore tu. 
105 Gin that's the gate, we need na mak gryte fraze, 1816 
Scott Antig. xxxiv, An honest lad that likit you weel, thongh 
he made fittle phrase about it. r901 G. Douctas //onse 
w. Green Shutters 175 He made a great phrase with me. 

5. Alus. Any (comparatively) short passage, 
forming a more or less independent member of a 
longer passage or ‘sentence’, or of a whole piece or 
movement. i. 

1789 Burney fist. Jfus. 1V. 27 More forms or phrases of 
musical recitation stilt in use, may be found in Peri and 
Caccini, than in Monteverde. 1866 Encet Wat. Afus. 
iii. 82 A phrase extends over about two bars, and usually 
contains two or more motives, but sometimes only one. 
1871 B. Tayvtorn Faust (1875) I. Notes 228 In the over- 
ture to Don Giovanni a certain musical phrase occurs 
which is not repeated till the finale. 1880 Sia C. H. Parry 
in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 706/1 The complete divisions are 
generally called periods, and the lesser divisions cae 
The word is not and can hardly be used with much exact- 
ness and uniformity. 

6. Fencing. A continuous passage in an assault 
withont any cessation of attack and defence. 

Common in mod. French, and occasionally used by recent 
Eng. writers on Fencing. (Sir F. Pollock.) 

7. attrib. and Comb., as phrase-cotner, -compost- 
lion, compound, -Latin, -repeater, -lype; phrase- 
book, a book containing a collection of idiomatic 
phrases used in a language, with their explanation 
or translation; also atir/é.; +phrase-like adv., 
phrase by phrase; phrase-maker,a maker of telling 
or fine-sounding phrases; phrase-mark, a sign in 
musical notation to indicate the proper phrasing : 
see sense §; phrase-monger, one who deals in 
or is addicted to fine-sounding phrases; so phrase- 
mongering, -mongery. Also PHRASEMAN. 

1600 Nasne Suetmer's fast Wild Wks. (Grosart) VI. 14) 
Hang copies, fiye out *phrase books, let pennes be turn 
to picktooths. 1723 [see SArase-Latin), 1898 Westm, Gaz. 
ir Oct. 2/1 You must have_a phrase-book knowledge of 
the language. 1901 Daily Chron. 17 May 3/2 Professional 
*phrase-coiners, 1902 Gazenoucn & Kittaepce Words 70 
*Phrase-composition..is atike active in slang and in law. 
abiding speech, Jééd. 188 Native *phrase-compounds are 
beside,..detimes,..undershot, overlord [etc]. 1723 S. Mor- 
Lanp Spec. Dict. Eng. & Lat. 5 There have..been some 
Phrase Books put out into the World, and esteemed as a 
Supplement to Dictionarys.."T'was my Father's Opinion, 
that to these we owe the Introduction of a thing call‘d 
*“Phrase-Latin, 1549 W. Batpwin (¢/t/e) The Canticles or 
Balades of Salomon, *phraselyke declared in Englysh 
Metres. 1822 T. Mitcnete Aristeph. 1. 291 This *phrase- 
maker Hath ta‘en thy very senses, 1901 Academy 23 Mar. 
247 All the characters are phrase-makers and epigrammatists. 
1815 Zeluca II. 249 The ineffable little old *pbrase-monger. 
1877 Moatey Crit. Alisc. Ser. u. 122 If Robespierre had 
been a statesman instead of a phrase-monger, he had a clear 
course, 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhe. iii, (1886) 73 The 
jackanapes *phrasemongering of some Osric of the day. 
1830 Examiner 598/2 We have commenced with his *phrase- 
mongery, and from it we shall proceed to some specimens 


of his philosophy. 
Phrase, v. <Also6-7 frase. Mi pree.sb. Cf 


F. phraser (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.) 

1. intr. To employ a phrase or phrases. 

aigse /mage Hypocr. wi. 475 in Sketton's Wks. (1843) 
439 Thonghe ye glose and frase Till your eyes dase. 1888 
{see Parasine Af/.a.) ¥ 

2. ¢rans. To put into words; to find expression 
for; to express in words or a phrase, esp. in a 
peculiar, distinctive, or telling phraseology; to 
word, express. Zo phrase it, to express the thing, 
to ‘put it’. 

1570 Foxe A. § Af. (ed. 2) 55/2 Clement .. who.. was 
adioyned with Paule.. dyd phrase them [' Epistle to the 
Hebrues’] ia bis style,and maner. 164g Br. Motxtacu AfZ. 
Caesar 64 So Ezechiel phraseth it. a1652 J. Smivu Sed, 
Dise. vi. 295 The Seventy..bave much varied the manner of 
phrasing things from the original. 170x Rowe Amd. Step- 
Moth. m. ii, Nor can I phrase my speech in apt Expression, 
To tell how much I love and honour you. 1771 Jotxson 
Let. to Mrs, Thrale 7 July, He has had, as he phrased 
it, ‘a matter of four wives’. 1879 H, Grorce Progr. 4 
Pov. X. Vs (1883) 388 The free spirit of the Mosaic law.. 
inspired their poets with strains that yet phrase the highest 
exaltations of thought. i 

3. To describe (a person or thing) by a name, 
designation, or descriptive phrase ; to call, desig- 
nate; t to signify. : 

1585-7 T. Rocrrs 39 4r¢. (Parker Soc.) 230 The papists.. 
phrase the preachers to be uncircumcised Philistines. 1613 
suas. ffen. VI//, t. t. 34 When these Sunnes (For so they 
phrase ‘em). 1624 Camoen Kez, (ed, 2) 205 To poore man ne 


PHRASED. 


to priest the penny frases nothing. Men giue God aie the 
least, they feast him witha farthing. 1636 Pavwxe Undish. 
Tint. 36 The Scripture..never phrasing him a Bishop, nor 

iving him that ‘litle. 31858 Busunery Nat. & Supernat. 
iv. (1864) 105 Phrasing the conduct and doings of men. 
1go2 Kirtinc in Monkshood & Gamble Life 49 He is 
supremely original: which makes it quite difficult to phrase 
him comparatively. ‘ 

4, with adv. To do (a thing) away, do(a person) 
out of, etc., by phrases or talk. 


a@1718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 1726 L. 471 If People will be { 


phrased out of their Religion they may. 1830 Lxaminer 
81/1 ‘he Monarch is not permitted to phrase away his 
people's troubles, 

5. intr. Sc. To‘ make a phrase’ (prec. 4), to talk 
exaggeratedly or ‘ gushingly', esp. In appreciation 
or ptaise. Also ¢rans. To make much of in words. 

1786 Buans £f. to 'G. Hamilton 3 May, To phrase you 
and praise you, Ye ken your laureate scorns. 1808 J. Maye 
Siller Gun w, In vain bis heralds fleech'd aad phrased. 

6. trans. Alus. To divide or mark off into phrases, 
esp. in execution; to perform according to the 
phrases. Also aéso/. (See also Purasine vi. 56. 2.) 

1796 Bueney Jeu, Afetastasio M1. 332 ‘Whe air should be 
phrased and symmetric. 1896 Pe/erson Mag. V1. 2979/1 She 
phrases naturally and her intonation is admirahle. 

Phrased (fréizd), a. [f. Purasn sd. or v. + 
-ED.] Expressed in phrases, worded ; character- 
ized by phrases (of a specified kind). 

1587 Noatu Guevara's Diall Pr. Prot. Aijb, Suche, so 
straunge, and high phrased was the matter whiche he talked 
of. 1886 A. W. Tura in Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 2/2 The 
quaintly phrased advertisements are genuine. é 

Phra‘seless,a. [f. Parasnsé, + -Less.] With- 
out a phrase or phrases; in quot. app. ‘which there 
is no phrase to describe’; but c®& ‘his speechless 
hand’ ia Corio/. v. i. 67 (Schmidt). 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compi. 225 O, then, aduance of yours 
that phraseles hand, Whose white weighcs downe the airy 
scale of praise. é 

Phraseman (fré'zmin). [f. PHrasE sd. + 
May.] A man snecessfnl in making or using 
tclling phrases; a phrase-monger. 

1798 CoLertoce Fears in Solitude 111 The poor wretch... 
Becomes a fluent phraseman. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise 
vitt. 133 Ye..of the fluent phraseman make your Sue 

Phraseogram (frét-z7dgrem). [irreg. f. Gr. 
ppdots + -GRAM: see PurasxoLocy.] A written 
character or symbol representing a phrase; see. in 
phonography or other shorthand system, a con- 
ventional combination of signs or leticrs standing 
for a phrase, 

1847 1. Piraan Afan. ial (ed. 8) 63 An extensive list 
of phraseograms is given in the ‘Reporter’, 1868 did. 15 
Phraseogram, a combination of shorthand letters repre- 
senting a phrase or sentence. 18953 W. E. A. Axon in W. 
Andrews Curious Ch, Custonzs 251 There are phraseograms 
for ‘in the name of the Lord', ‘wherefore said the 
psalmist *, etc. : 

Phraseograph (frétzidgraf). Shorthand. [f. 
as prec. + -GRAPH.] A phrase for which there is 
a phraseogram, So Phraseogra‘phic a., of the 
nature of a phraseogram, written in phraseography. 
Phraseo'graphy [see -Gnaruy], a. the representa- 
tion of phrases or sentences by abbreviated char- 
acters in writing, esp. in systems of shorthand ; the 
use of phraseograms; b, written phraseology. 

1845 1. Pitman Afan. Phonogr.52 Phraseography. To pro- 
mote expedition. .the advanced phonographer may join two 
or more words together, and thus sometimes express a 
phrase without removing the pen. 1847 Jé/d. (ed. 8) 64 It 
is not safe to write the phrase, / canof,as a phraseograph. 
1881 — Phonographic Phrase Bh. Pref, With very little 
practice..the phraseographic combinations are found to be 

uite as legible as the ordinary Phonography. 1888 — 

fan. Phonogr. 11 Phraseograph, a phrase that is written 
without lifting the pen. Pall Mall Mag, Feb. 198 
The..task of rendering it (the chorography] into modern 
phraseography. 

Phraseolo'gic, «. are. [f. PHRASEOLOGY (or 
its mod.L. orig.) + -1¢.] = next, 2. 

1828-32 in WesstEa. _ —, 

Phraseological (fréiz¢olp-dzikal), a. 
8 phrasio-. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1, Using phrases or peculiar expressions; ex- 
pressed in a special phrase or phrases. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Juiz. To Rdr., A Rude, uncivil, 
uncbaritahle, phraseological Form of raiting apptist such 
Things or Persons as are..Sacred. | 1748 RicHARDsSON 
Clartssa (1811) VIN. Ixxxi. 344 He said, in his phraseological 
way, that one story was good till another was heard. 18977 
Liiack Green Past, viii, Her father professed an claborate 
phraseological love for her. P 

2. Of or pertaining to phraseology; dealing with 
phrases, or with the phraseology of a langnage, 
etc, or that peculiar to an author or work. 

1664 Goutoman (¢#/e) A Copious Dictionary... With .. 
Etymological Derivations, Philotogical Observations, and 
Phraseological Explications. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3037/4 
Phraseologica) Books..published. 1916 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. W1. 3 Jacobus Billius’s Greek Phrasiological Col- 
lection, 1860 AoLEeR Fauriel’s Prov, Poetry viii. 157 The 
correction of a barbarism or phraseological vice. 1899 
I. G, Granam Soc. Life Scot. i 18thC. (1901) vit. i. 26 
note, A phraseological peculiarity of these tracts. 

Phraseolo'gically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a phraseological way; with the use of a phrase. 

1867 Nation(N. Y.) 3 Jan.g/z When the verh_/aire is used 


Also 
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phraseologically with a substantive. 1884 1}, Chester (Pa.) 
Local News X11. No. 44.3 Phraseologically speaking, it is 
a ‘cold day’ when our Justices of the Peace don't have a 
scene at their offices. 


Phraseologist (freizdplodzist). [f. next + 
-1sT.] a. One who treats of phraseology. b. 
A maker or user of phrases; one who uses striking 
or sounding phrases, esp. in an indiscriminate 
manner ; a phrase-monger. 

1713 BERKELEY Guardian No. 39 ? 14 The author..is but 
a mere phraseologist. 1727 Baitry vol. Ef, Phraseologist, 
an Explainer of ee Expressions in a Language. 1809 
W. Iavinc Anickeré. wv. i, (1849) 201, To borrow a favorite 
+, appellation of modern phraseologists. 1899 in resto. 
Gaz. 18 May 3/2 There is something..which in time per- 
verts its advocate into a mere phrascologist. 

Phraseology (freiz?\plidzi). [ad. mod.L. 
phraseologia, Gr. ppageodoyia, erroncously formed 
by M. Neander (sec quot.) from Gr. pao + 
-Aoyia, -Locy; the correct Gr. form (used in mod, 
Gr.) is ppacwodoyia *phrastology: cf. puotodoyia 
physiology, etc. 

Neander appears to have had in his mind the genitive case 
dpacews; and the erraneous form has perh. been perpetuated 
in Eng. under the influeace of phrase.) 

+1. A collection or handbook of the phrascs or 
idioms of a language; a phrase-book. Oés, 

[r5s8 M. Neanoer (7/72) PPAZSEOAOPIA IXOKPATIRE 
EAAHNIKOAATINIE. Phraseologia Isocratis Graecolatina : 
id est, Phraseon siue locutionum, elegantiarumue Isocrati- 
carum Loci, seu Indices. 1681 W. Ronertsox (¢7¢/2) Phraseo- 
logia generalis,..A Full, Large, and General Phrase Book.) 
1776 Barer (¢/tZe) Easy Phraseology, for the use of young 
Ladies who intend to leara the colloquial part of the Thalian 
Langnage. 

2. ‘he choice or arrangement of words and 
phrases in the expression of ideas; manner or style 
of expression; the particular form of specch or 
diction which characterizes a writer, literary pro- 


duction, language, etc. 

1664 H. More Myst. Lig., Afol. iv. §6 The Conclusions or 
Phraseologies of the School-Divines touching this Point. 
1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. x. 96 Such is the incom. 
parable Majestie of the Scripture stile, and VPhraseologie. 
1714 Spectator No. 6:6 21 That ridiculous Phraseology, 
which is so much in Fashion among the Pretenders 10 
Humour and Pleasantry, 1771 Burke Cor (1844) 1. 254 
Men, according to their habits and professions, have a 
phraseology of their own, 1857-8 Sears 4 chaz. 6 Religious 
phraseologies from which religious ideas have been ex- 
punged. 1875 Jowett Pilato LY. 130 Parmenides..is the 
founder..in inodern phraseology, of metaphysics and logic. 


+3. (See qnots.) O65. rare, 


1670 Birounr Glossogr. (ed. 3), Phraseology, a speaking of | 


Phrases, or of the proper form of Speech. 1678 Putttirs 
(ed. 4), Phraseology, (Greek) a Discourse of Phrases, or an 
uttering of Phrases in common Speech, 

+4. Afus. Arrangement of phrases. Oés. 

1789 Ruaxey //ist. AJus. VV. 571 ‘The want of symmetry 
in the phraseology of his melodies. 

Phraser (frézo1). [f. Puraskv.+-Erl. Cf. 
F. phraseur (18th ec. in Haiz.-Darn.).] One who 
uses phrases, or expresses himself in a peculiar or 
striking manner; a phrase-monger. 

1637 J. Witiams Holy Yadble 212 According to this 
English Phraser. 1878 J. Tomson tia Aey 19 And 
though he speaketh much,—beyond demur, No phraser, but 
a trusty messenger, 1879 G. Mearepitn /gors¢ v, Like all 
rapid phrasers, Mrs. Mountstuart detested the analysis of 
her sentence. | 

+Phra‘sical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr ppdo-es 
PuRasE sé, + -1CAL.] Of the nature of a phrase ; 


idiomatic, 

1675 T. Avams Zug. Sickn. Whks. 1861 I. 395 ‘ Danghter 
of my people’..This is an abstractive phrase..Here it is 
phrasical, and therefore not to he forced. 


+Phrasify,v. O¢s. (£1. phrasi-sPunasE sb.: 
sec -FY.] dézir. To use a phrase. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. u. 267 That which the Def. 
neglected, the Rejoynder taketh to supplie, /eas? we should 
bragge, as it pleaseth him to phrasifie. 1674 Hickman 
Hist. Quinguart. (ed, 2) 191 To disgrace the Calvinists, by 
calling them Gospellers; For thus he phrasifeth. 

Phra:siness. co//og. [f. Purasy +-NESS.] The 
quality of being of the nature of a phrase: see 
PurasE sb. 33 proneness to use phrases. 

1892 Review of Rev. 14 Apr. 376/1 The Germans are 
heartily sick of the phrasiness of their ruler. 1896 W. W. 
Peyrox in Contemp. Rev. June 837, I use the word ‘com- 
munication " of design to release the idea of communion from 
religious phrasiness, 

Phrasing (fré!zin), v/.sd. [f. Punase z. + 
-Ina]] 

1. The action of the vb. PHRASE; manner or 
style of verbal expression ; phraseology, wording. 

i6rr Brace Transl, Pref_11 Wee haue not tyed ourselues 
to an_vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identity of words. 
1941 Ricuaapson Pantela (1824) J. iv. 238 He says, in his 
usuat way of phrasing, that he'll make it as easy to you as 
a glove. 1887 Saintsauay Hist, Hlizab, Lit, ix. (1890) 325 
Milton .. mixes the extremest vernacular with the most 
exquisite and scholarly Saas 

2. Mus. The rendering of musical phrases. Also 
alirth, as phrasing slur, a slur indicating the 
proper phrasing. 

1880 Sir H. Parry in Grove Dict. Afus, Il. zobla Just as 
the intelligent reading of a literary composition depends 
upon two things, accentuation an 
musical phrasing depend on the relative strength of the 


punctuation, so does j 


PHRENSESIS. 


sounds, and upon their connection with or separation from 

each other. 1886 Academy 17 July 48/3 He aronsed the 

sympathy and interest of his audience by his soft and liquid 
tone, his neat playing, and by his delicate and finished 

, Phrasing. 1898 Isto, Gaz. 29 Dec. 3/2 Where it has 
seemed desirable, phrasing slurs have been added. 

Phra:sing, ///.¢. [f.as prec. +-1ne?.] That 
phrases; using phrases; in S¢., loudly or exag- 
geratedly expressing one’s feelings or sentiments. 

1785 Burns Yo IV, Sinzpson ii, In sic phraisin terms ye've 
penn’d it, | scarce excuse ye. 1888 StevENson Across the 
Plains, Beggars iv. (1892) 268 A..tale of some worthless, 
phrasing frenchman. 

Phrasy (frét'zi), a. co/log. Also erron. phrasey. 
[f. Purase + -y.] Abounding in phrases; charac- 
terized by great use of phrases. 

1849 Ecclesiologist 1X. 125 'Vhey resemble what is familiarly 
known asa piece of phrasy Latin. 1871 Darly Ness 11 Many 
‘Khe document smacks overmuch of the phrasey, and is less 
redolent of the vigorous than of the lachrymose. 

Phrator (frevtes). [a. Gr. pparap, another form 
of pparnp clansman: cognate with Skr. dhraéa, 
Zend bhratar, L. frater, Goth. érépar Brorurr. J 
A member of a Grecian phratry; also éransf. a 
fellow-clansman. 

1847 Grote Greeee ux. PLT. Sz Hoa man was murdcred, 
first his near relations, next his gennétes and phrators, were 
Loth allowed and required to prosecute the crime at law. 
188: LL. H. Morcan .V. Aer, Ethnol WW. 11 ‘To preserve 
some degree of equality in the number of phrators im cach. 

Phratriac (fratritk), @. rave. [ad. Gr. gpa- 
rpian-ds, f. pparpia PuRATRY : see -AC.] = next. 

1884 Athengunt 21 June 795'3 In Attica there were also 
two great organizations, one based originally on locality, 
and another whose sole qualification was that of Lirthethe 
demotic and the pliratriac. 

Phratric (fréitrik), a, [ad. Gr. pparpix-ds, f. 
pparp-a = yparpia PURATRY +-1¢.] OF or pertain- 
ing to a phratry or clan; consisting of phratrics. 

1847 Grote Greece it. x. PLE. 75 The phratric union, binding 
together scveral gentes, was less intimate (than the gentile 
union}. 1881 L. H. Morgan Contrié. Nw cluer. A thnol. 
1V. x1 he phratrie organization has existed among the 
Iroquois from time immemorial. 

Phratry (frovtri). (ad. Gr. ppazpia, f. pparnp: 
see Purator. In F. phrairte (Littré).] 

1, lucien! Cr. Hist, A politico-religious division 
of the pcople, which took its first rise from the 
ties of blood and kinship; in Athens, cach of the 
three subdivisions into which the phyle was 
divided; a clan. 

| (2753 Cuamoers Cyel. Sufp., Phratriarchus, among the 
Athenians, a magistrate that presided over the phratria, or 
third part of a tribe. He had the same power over the 
phratria, that the phylarchus had over the tribe.] 1833 
Turecwate in Parlol, Museum UW. 307 The desire of the 
higher classes to keep aloof from the rustics.., who had 
been admitted into the phratries. 1875 Jowett /’Zago (ed. 2) 
I. 231 A family Zeus, and a Zeus guardian of the phratry. 
[1884 4 henaum 21 June 795/3 No deme coincided with a 
phratria or with any subdivision ofa phratria.] 

2. fransf. Applied to tribal or kinship divisions 
existing among primitive races, as the Indians of 
North America, aborigines of Australia, etc. 

1876 L. 11, Morcan in NV. Aoner. Ret. CXXIEL 65 It is.. 
«-probable..that the Mound-Builders were organized in 
gentes, phratries, and trihes, 1882 H. Spencea J’0/, Just, 
s1g Not only where descent in the male line has been 
established, but also where the system of descent throngh 
females continues, this development of the family into gers, 
phratry, and tribe is found. 1891 Wrstermarck /fis?. 
Hunt, Marriage (1894) - The Seneca tribe of the lroquois 
was divided into two ‘phratries ’, or divisions intermediate 
hetweea the tribe and the clan. : ci 

+ Phrayes, obs. illit. form of lnroise, FRAISE, 

1685 Oldbury Parish Reg.in Blakeway MS. (Bodk,) 3. 72, 
2 gamon of Bacon and phrayes made of yt egges. 

Phreatic (frie'tik), a. [f. Gr. ppéap, ppéar- 
well, cistern + -1c.] Of or pertaining to a well: 
applied to water from deep wells. 

1892-3 14h Rep. U.S. Geol, Surv, wu. 16 § Phreatic water 
[Note) This term was coined by Hay, in the course of the 
receat artesian and underflow investigation .., as a con- 
venient designation for ‘uaderground waters which can he, 
or which it is hoped may be, reached hy wells or other 
subground works '. 

| Phren (frin). Pl. phrenes (fri‘nzz). [mod. 
L., a. Gr. ppqv midriff, in pl. ppeves parts abont 
the heart, breast; heart, mind, will.} 

1. Anat, The diaphragm ; the upper part of the 
abdomen : anciently sapposed to be the seat of the 
mind. 

1706 Puriurs, Phrenes,..the Membranes about the Heart ; 
also the Diaphragm or Midriff. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Phren,.. 
the diaphragm; also, the epigastrium. 4 

2. Philos, The seat of the intellect, feelings, and 
will; the mind. 

Phrenalgia: see PHRENo-. 

+Phrene:siac, 2. Obs. [f. Gr. ppévnots (see 
next), taken as=qperyaia (cf, It. frenesia) + -Ac.] 
= PHRENETIC @, I. 

1814 Scott Jaz. xliii, Like an hypochondriac person, or, 
as Burton's Analomia hath it, a pbrenesiac or lethargic 


patient. , i 
| {| Phrenesis (ftinzsis). Path. [L. phrenests 


delirinm, a. late Gr. ppevgars, f. ppnv, ppev-* see 
| next, and cf. FRenzY.] = PHRENITIS. 


PHRENETIC. 


1547. Booror Srev. Health \ii. 26 In the head may be 
many infirmities, as the Apoplexie, the Scotomy, the Megrym, 
the Sood, the Phremyses [1598 phrenises}. 1 ASCHAM 
Let, 18 eS Wks. 1865 I. u. 288 The prince of Spain..is 
this day fallen sore sick of a phrenesis. 1561 Hottyausn 
Hom. Apothec, 5 An apostemacion in the braynes of some 
litle skinnes, that enniron the braynes, the same are called 
Phrenesis. 1800 Lama Let. to Manning 27 Dec., At last 
George Dyer's phrenesis has come toa crisis; he is raging 
and fnriously mad. 

Phrenetic (frinetik), a. (s6.) Forms: a. 4 
frenetyk, 4-6 -ike; 5 frena-, 6 frenetyke, 
-ik, 6-7 -ick, 7 frenitick, 9 frenetic. 8. 6 phre- 
netike, 6-7 -ique, 7 -icke, 7-8 -ick, 9 -itie, 7— 
phrenetic. [a. OF. frenetike (Dial. S. Greg. 
12-13the,), ad. L. phrenéticus, a. late Gr. dpevy- 
rixés (Epict.), for ppevtriads afflicted with ppeviris 
delirium, f. ppyv, ppev- heart, mind. Formerly 
stressed phre‘netic, whence PARENTIC, Frantic] 

+1. Of persons: Delirious; mentally deranged ; 
insane; crazy: = Frantic a. 1. Ods, 

a. €1374 Cnaucer Troylus y. 206 (Camps.) And in his 
prowes frenetyk [v. ». frentyk] and madde He eurssed Jone, 
Appollo, and ek Cupide. 1377 Laxct. P. Pi, B. x. 6 To 
flatereres or to folis pat frantyk [v2 frenetike] ben of 
wittes. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 193/1 Saynt marcial 
heled one that was frenatyke. 1596 Dateyrie tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, vit. 84 Donald and quha with him appeiret 
frenetik, 

Bf. 1558 Kxox First Blast (Arh.) 11 The foolishe, madde 
and phienetike shal gouerne the discrete. 1651 Hosprs 
Leviath, wi. xxxiv. 215 ‘Those that became Phrenetiqne, 
Lunatiqne, or Epileptique. 1751 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. 
4 Papists ut. (1754) 139 They [Persons bit by the Tarantula] 
are Phrenetic and delirions. 1778 PAf, Trans. LXVIIL. 
206 All that survived..were to the highest degree phrenetic 
and outrageous. 

2. frausf. Affected with excessive excitement or 
enthusiasm, esp. in religions matters; furious; 
frantic; fanatic. Cf, FRANTIC a. 2. 

a. c1840 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Iist.(Camden) I. 109 This.. 
restrained the rude raginge of the frenetick Scotts. 1657 
Hawke Adding is AZ. 40 The foolish dictates of such 
frenetick Impostor. 1819 Wirren Aonian Tours (1820) 109 
Frenetic zealots. 1882 Pad Afadl G. 27 Oct. 1 Some of the 
more frenetie of the franc-tireurs of Liberalism. 

Jig. 1872 Browninc /ifine vy, How the pennon from its 
dome, Frenetic to be free, makes one red stretch for home ! 

B. 1965 CALFHuL Answ. feat. Crosse 23 It is to be 
feared greately, least their arise some phrenetike persons, 
which will bragge and boast..that they be Prophetes. 1660 
IxceLo Bentiv. & Ur. v. 138 He esteems Prophetick Visions 
only as Dreams of phrenetick men. 1858 7rmes 4 Nov. 6/4 
‘The chivalrous and phrenetic Montbar, whose name was a 
ery to hush infants.) 1878 J. P. Newman in NV. Amer, Keo, 
CXXVH.321 When inspired, their individuality was intact. 
They [sacred writers] were never..phrenetic, 

3. ta. Of a disease: Consisting of or attended 
by delirium or temporary madness: = FRANTIC a, 
3a. Obs. b. Of actions, etc.: Insane; erratic; 
passionate: = Frantic a. 3b, 

a, 71529 SKELTON Agst.ven. Tongues vill. 10 Yeare so full 
of vertihilite, And of frenetyke folabilite. 1641 Mitton CA. 
Govt. u. iii. so Sometimes he shuts up [the man] as in 
frenetick, or infectious diseases. 1816 Keatiner Trav. (1817) 
1. 198 {Of Mohammedanism] Its frenetic might, enthusiasm, 
too, evaporating in the diffusion of conquest, 1895 Marin 
Corecut Sorrows Safan 378 They ran up the gamut of 
baffled passion to the pitch of frenetic hysteria. 

8. 1595 Dante. Civ. Wars iv. v, Impotent, By means of 
his Phreneticque maladie. 1615 H. Crooxe Body of Man 
139 Rending the membranes, cause all our motions to be 
head-strong and giddy, our sensations phrenetick and mad, 
1784 O. in Connotsserr No, 28.71 Tom Dare-Devil..was 
earried off last week by a phrenetic fever. 1815 Mary A. 
ScttmMELPeNnninck Demolit, Monast, Port Royal V1. 268 
He struck every one who approached him, with the most 
phrenitic violence. 1860 T. Martin Horace, Odes 1. xvi, 
Clashing again And agaia their wild cymbals, such fervour 
phrenetic. 

9] 4. Catachrestic for PARENIC a, 1. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phrenetick Nerves, are 
those which are called also Stomachick .. These descend 
between the Membranes of the A/ediastinum, and send 
forth Branches into them. 1706 in Pultiirs, 

B. as sh, A madman: = Frantic sd, 

a, 1693-4 Mottneux Let, 17 Feb. in Locke's Lett, (1708) 

5 How comes it to pass that want of consciousness cannot 

¢ proved for a drunkard as well as fora frenitick? 1837 
Cartyte fr, Rev. 111.1, iv, All men’s minds may go mad, 
and ‘believe him’, as the frenetic will do, ‘ because it is 
impossible '. 

8. [1607 Marston What you will 1, i, A company of odd 
phreneteci Did eate my youth.] 612 Srioen Jé/ustr. 
Drayton's Poly-olb, xvii, [They] made this poore King.. 
euen as a Phrenetique, comit what posterity receines now 
amongst the worst actions..of Princes. 2695 Woonwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth HBG Acommon Fold of Phreneticks 
and Bedlams. 1881 W. R. Sata Ofd Test. in Yer. Ch. x. 
281 The visions of poor phrenetics, 

Hence Phrene‘ticness, madness (Bailey vol. IT, 
3727). 

+ Phrene‘tical, 2. OJs. Also 6 phre-, 6-7 
fre-, [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1, = PHRENETIC a. 1 and 2. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 34 Do they not..proceede 
from some odde vaine phantasticall, or phreneticall braines? 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilger. (1673) 122 Daemoniacks and 
phrenetical people. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 195 
Some Persons Phrenetical and Enthusiastical, whose Mad- 
ness is manifest to all. 

2. = PHRENETIC @. 3. 

a1g48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 65 b, Thether came Isabell, 


800 


the Frenche Quene, vecause the kyng her husband was 
fallen into his old freneticall desease. 1602 T. FitzHerarrt. 
A foi, 62 The phantastical or rather phrenetical opinions of 
these new fangled fellowes. 1696 Br. Patrick Cowon. 
éxod. x. +70 Another raving fit or phrenetical symptom, 

Phrenetically ({r/netikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] Ina frenzy; frantically. 

1837 Cartvie /r, Rev, 11. 11. ii, If all mobs are properly 
frenzies, and work frenetically with mad fits of hot and of 
cold. Se Westnt. Gas. 14 Jan. 3/1 We welcome his sober 
prose and phrenetically applaud his common sense. 

Phreniatric (frenaije'trik), a. [f. Gr. ppny, 
gpev- mind + Iatric.] Of or pertaining to the treat- 
ment of mental disease. In mod. Dicts. 

Phrenic (frenik), a. (sé.) [ad. mod.L. phrenic- 
us ora. F, phrézigue (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
Gr. ¢pnv, ppev- diaphragm, mind: see -1c.] 

1. Anat. and Path. Of, pertaining to, or affecting 
the diapbragm; diaphragmatic. 

1704 J. Haeris Lev. Techn. 1, Phrenich Vessels, are the 
Veins and Arteries that run through the Diaphragm, Medi- 
astinum, and Pericardinm. 1741 Moxro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 
79 Press one or both the phrenic Nerves. 1832 J. Tuomson 
1. Cullen I. 44x The Phrenic or Epigastric Centre. 1842 
FE. Witson Anat. Vade al, 350 The Phrenic veins return 
the hlood from the ramifications of the phrenic arteries, 
1899 A libute's Syst. Med. VI. 649 Phrenic nenritis. 

+2. Of or relating to the mind; mental. Oés. 

1835-6 Tooo Cycl, Anat. I. 126/2 The nerves of animal, 
or, better, of phrenic life. 1838 /raser's Mag. XVII. 27 
‘The Theosophs were right in separating entirely the mind 
from the soul, in considering them..as different principles, 
as the physic and the phrenie. 1847 Mrpwitn Shelley I. 149 
Two sorts of dreams, the Phrenic and the Psychic. 

B. sd. (absolute use of A.) 

1. Anat. Short for phrenic nerve. 

1776 Cruimcsuank in Phil. Trans, LAXXV. 187 The possi- 
hility of having divided only one of the phrenics, 1881 
Mivart Caé 209 It gives off a long and very slender branch, 
called the superior phrenic. : 

2. Aled. A remedy or medicine for mental disease. 

1853 Dunciison Med. Lex, Phrenica, diseases affecting 
the intellect... Also remedies that affect the mental faculties 
—Phrenics. 

3. #/. Phrenics: That branch of science which 
relates to the mind ; psychology. 

1841 R. Park Pantology i. ii. (1847) 82 We would apply 
the term Fhrenics to Mental Philosophy ; or to that branch 
of knowledge, which treats of the faculties of the human 
mind, and theirlaws of action. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenics 
. -also metaphysics. 

| Phreni-cula. ath. [mod.L., f. as prec. + 
dim. suffix: see -cULE.]) 

1799 M. Unoerwoon Dis. Children (ed. 4) 1. 282 What he 
[i.e. Dr. Paterson] calls a phrenicula, or diminutive species 
of phrenitis, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenicula, term used 
by Rust for Brain-fever. 

Phrenism (freniz'm). [f. Gr. ¢phv, ppev- 
mind+-1sm.] Thought-force: see quot. 

1871 Core Origin of Fittest v. (1887) 205, I discard the 
use of the term ‘Vital Force’, what was originally under- 
stood by that term being a complex of distinct ideas. The 
Vital Jorces are (nerve-force) Neurism, (growth-force) 
Bathmism, and (thought-force) Phrenism. 

Phrenitic (frinistik), a. Path. [ad. Gr. ppe- 
virix-ds, f. ppevir-cs PHRENITIS: see -Ic.] Affected 
with or suffering from phrenitis; subject to fits 
of delirium or inndness. 

1771 T. Percivat Ess. (1777) 1.24 He indulged his phre- 
niti¢ patients in the use of wine, 1838 Encyed, Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVII. 453/2 PArenitic, a term used to denote those who, 
without being absolutely mad, are subject to such strong 
sallies of imagination as in some measure pervert their 
judgment. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Phrenitic, belonging to 
phrenitis, A 

+ Phreni-tion. Ods, rare. [irreg. {. PHRENITIS.} 
Frenzy; rage. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1.10. viii, The fourth of furious 
fashion Phrenition bight, fraught with impatiencies, 


|| Phrenitis (frinaitis). ath. [Late L. 
phrenitis, a. Gr. ppeviris delirium, f. ppqy, dpev- 
mind 4-118. Cf. F. phrénite.] Inflammation of 
the brain or of its membranes, attended with de- 
lirium and fever ; brain fever. 

1621 Burton Axat. Aled, 1. i. wiv, Phrenitis,..is a disease 
of the mind, with a continnal madness or dotage,..or else 
an inflammation of the brain. 1684 Bove Porousn, Anim, 
& Solid Bod. iii. 28 Oftentimes the matter, .. being discharged 
upon some internal parts of the Head, produces a Delirium 
or Phrenitis, 1841 Baewstea Afar?. Se. wi. ii. (1856) 187 
His wife was seized with fever, epilepsy and phrenitis. 

Phreno-, before a vowel phren-, a. Gr. ppevo- 
(combining form of gpqv, stem ppev-, midriff, mind), 
an element of Greek compounds, and of modern 
scientific and technical words, usually in sense of 
‘the mind, mental faculties’. 

Phrenalgia tee aAyos pain], acute mental 
distress; psychalgia; melancholia, Phrenoco‘lic 
a, [Gr. xddov Coton !], pertaining to both the dia- 
phragm and the colon, as in fhrenocolic (also 
pleurocoltc) ligament (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Phre- 
noga’stric a. Anat, as in phrenogastric liga- 
ment, = GASTROPHRENIC a. (Mayne xpos. Lex. 
1858, Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phre’nogram, the curve 
or tracing made by the phrenograph (Webster 
1902). WPhre‘nograph, (a) an instrument for 
recording the movements of the diaphragm in 


PHRENOLOGIZE. 


respiration; (6) a phrenological description or 
‘chart’ of a person’s mental characteristics. Phre- 
no‘graphy, the observation and description of phe- 
nomena in comparative psychology. Phreno- 
hy‘pnotism (see quot. and HYPNoTisM). Phreno- 
ma‘gnetism, the excitation of the phrenological 
organs by magnetic inflnence; hence Phreno- 
magne‘tic a. Phreno-me‘smerism, the exci- 
tation of the powers of the brain by mesmeric 
influence. Phrenonarco'sis [Gr. vépxwots a be- 
numbing], Schultz’s term for a dulling of the senses 
or intellect; a state of stupor (Mayne, Syd, Soc. 
Lex.). Phreno‘nomy ([Gr. -vouia distribution, 
management], the deductive and predictive part 
of comparative psychology. Phrenopara‘lysis 
= phrenoplesy (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phreno'pathy 
[-patHy] disease of the mind ; so Phrenopasthic a. 
Phrenophysio‘gnomist, one skilled in phreno- 
physiognomy. Phrenophysio-gnomy, 1 com- 
bination of phrenology and physiognomy. Phre'- 
noplegy [Gr. gpevomAné, -7Ary- stricken in mind, 
f. 7Anyy stroke], sudden failing of the mind; dis- 
turbance of mental balance (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Phrenosple‘nic @. Avai., of or pertaining to the 
diaphragm and the spleen (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1890 Bictincs Nat. Bfed. Dict.,* Phrenalgia. 1899 AHbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIM, 361 Melancholia and Hypochondriasis, 
Seleppnsl—ie the older English writers Lypemania and 
Phrenalgia, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phrenograph.. Rosen: 
thal’s lever. .he nsed it to demonstrate the stoppage of those 
movements produced by faradisation of the cut end of the 
vagus nerve. 1896 Moice (N.Y.) 13 Feb. 6/6 A phrenograph of 
a famons Freneh actress, lately in this city. 1881 Swthson. 
inst. Rep. 501 Observing and descriptive stage... *Phre- 
nography.. . Inductive and classifying stage... Phrenology... 
Deductive and predictive stage. .. Phrenonomy. 1896 Cos- 
mopolitan XX, 368/2 Adding to the magnetizer’s equipment 
the extravagant doctrine of *phreno-hypnotism: the excita- 
tion of the phrenological organs by pressing various points 
on the heads of hypnotized subjects. 1845 G. Moore Hower 
of Soul over Body (1846) 161 Assuming all that is related of 

phreno-magnetism and nenrypnology tn be true. 1854 
Huxtey Lay Sern. v. (1870) 99 The simple physiological 
phanomena known as spirit-rapping, table-turning, phreno- 
magnetism, 1855 SaEvLEv, etc. Ocenit Sc. 240 note, It was 
not necessary to resort to *phreno-mesmerism. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.,Phreno. Magnetism, Phreno-Mesmerisut,terms 
for a combination of two assumed branches of science em- 
bracing the rationalities of Phrenology and more question- 
able pretensions of Mesmerism. 188: *Phrenonomy [see 
phrenography|. 1858 Mayse /xfos. Lex, Phrenopathia, 
-.*phrenopathy. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. ‘Dfed. VIM. 197 The 
various types and classes of the phrenopathies. 1892 Miss 
A. J. Orrenueim in Daily News 4 Aug. 6/6 A scientific 
*phreno-physiognomist...To explain *phreno-physiognomy 
from a scientific point of view. 

+Phreno'loger. Olds. [f. PHRENoLOG-Y + 
-ER1,] One who practises phrenology, a phre- 
nologist. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Phren. Frni,). 1849 H. Miccer 
Footpr. Creat, xiv. (1874) 263 Low-minded materialists and 
shallow phrenologers. 

Ehren (frenolp'dzik), a. rare. 
prec. + -10. In mod.F. phrénologigue.) 
belonging to phrenology. 

1821 Yoseph the Book-Man 12 For learned Phrenologic 
lore Were needfut such a man t’ explore, 1845 Hoop 
Craniology iii, These men I say, make quick appliance And 
close, to phrenologic science. 

Phrenological (frenolpdzikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to phrenology; 
connected with or relating to phrenology. 

1823 (¢it/e) Phrenological Jounal 3836-7 Sta W. Hanit- 
TON Wetaph. I, App. Hi, When I publish the results [of my 
enquiry] they will disprove a hundred times over all the 

hrenological assertions in regard to the cerebellum. 870 
ee E. Drood xvii, AS to the phrenological formation 
of the backs of their beads. 

Hence Phrenolo‘gically adv. 

1838 E. FirzGeraco Lett, cee) I. 44 Phrenologically 
speaking, he must be fully and equally furnished with the 
bumps of ideality and causality. 3846 Por G. Bush Wks. 
1864 [11.23 The forehead, phrenologically, indicates causality 
and comparison, with deficient ideality. 

Phrenologist (fr/nplédgist). [f- PHRENOLOG-¥ 
+-Ist, In mod.¥. phrenologiste (1875 in Littré).] 
One skilled in phrenology. ; 

181g T. Forster in Pamphleteer V. 222 The Phrenologist 
admits an arrangement of certain organs, which gives us 
free-will, 1850 Kinasey Aéé. Locke i, Call it. .conformation 
of the brain..if you are..a phrenologist. awe: C. M. Davies 
Unorth, Lond. 33 A collcction of heads that would have 
delighted a phrenologist. 

Phrenologize (frinp'l5dgaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -I7E.] ; 

1. trans, To trent or locate phrenologically. 
b. Aumorous. To produce ‘bumps’ or protuber- 
ances (on the head) by blows. . 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LX111. 262 You emerged with a broken 
hat, and a head phrenologised by a blacking bottle. 1858 
J. W. Donatoson Lit. Greece U1. 13 He not only made 
the soul a mere function of the body, but even phrenologized 
it by placing it in tbe forehead. ; 

2. To examine or analyse phrenologically. 

1860 O. W. Hoimes Prof Breakf-t. viii, It only remained 
to be phrenologized. 1895 Datly News 22 Nov. 4/7 Burns's 
skull was phrenologised. 
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Phrenology (fring lodzi). [f. Gr. ponv, ppev- 
mind + -Locy ; lit. ‘mental science’; in F. phréno- 
logic (Gall 1818, Hatz.-Darm.), Ger. phrenologie.] 
The scientific stud the mental faculties 
(qnots. 1815, 1881); sgec. (and in ordinary usc), 
the theory originated by Gall and Spurzheim, that 
the mental powers of the individual consist of 
separate faculties, each of which has its organ 


and location in a definite region of the surface of | 


the brain, the size or development of which is com- 
mensurate with the development of the particular 
faculty; hence, the study of the external conforma- 
tion of the cranium as an index to the development 
and position of these organs, and thus of the 
degree of development of the varions faculties. 

1815 T. Forster (title pamph. in Pamphieteer V, 219), 
Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
comprehending a complete system of Phrenology. /éfd. 
222 The objection therefore falls to the ground, whiel: 
aceuses the new Phrenology of supporting the doctrine of 
Fatalism. [When reprinted in the same year, ‘ Phrenology’ 
was altered to ‘Zoonomy'.] 1817 Blackw. Afag. 1. 367 The 
word Craniology is an invention of Spurzheim’s enemies. 
Tt is not of the bone he treats, but of the manifestations of 
the mind as dependent on organization. Phrenology would 
be a more appropriate word, 1819 G. Compe £ss. Phrenol, 
Introd., The real subject of the system is the Human Mind: 
{ have therefore adopted the term ‘ Phrenology *. .as the most 
appropriate, and that which Dr. Spurzheim bas for some 
‘eel employed. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Vature Wks. (Bohn) 

. 228 Astronomy to the selfish becomes astrology;.. and 
anatomy and physiology become phrenology and palmistry. 
1866 Branne & Cox Dict. Se, ete. 11. 896/1 By forcing 
the inductive method of enquiry into mental philosophy, 
phrenology has laid the foundations of atrue mental science, 
1881 Swtithsonian Inst. Rep.(1883) 499 Again, we find this 
being [man] endowed with a set of faculties called intel- 
lectual, allied in certain particulars to those of the lower 
animals, but so far transcending them as to form a separate 
branch of study, requiring totally diverse methods and 
machinery of observation, and enlisting an entirely different 
set of investigators, To all these studies we have given the 
name of Comparative Psychology or Phrenology. , 

Phrenosin, Chem. [f. Gr. gpav, ppev- mind 
+ -OSE + -IN! (after myostv).] A substance 
(C,,H,;NO;) obtained from the brain. 

1878 Kinczetr Asti, Chent. xv. 305 To the first of these 
Thudichum reserves the name of cerebrine, the second he 
terms phrenosine, and the third kerasine. 

Phrensical, Phrensy, -zy, etc., var of 
FRENZICAL, FRENZY. 

+Phrentic, -ick(e, obs. syncopated f. PHRE- 
NETIC = Frantic a. and sé. 

&. 1547-94 [see Faantic @.], 1621 Bratuwait Va?. Ent. 
basste (1877) 121 To moue his phrenticke passions to remorse. 
17oz Froven Cold Bathing 1. iv. (1709) 143 A Phrentick 

ever,.cured by Bathing the Head with Coid Water. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, WI. Arianism 56 When this 
Phrentick Arian had published his Original Evidence, 

b. rs6s-1695 {see Fraxtic s4.]. 1707 Frover Fhyste. 
Pulse-tVatch 109 The Pulse of the Phrentic is small. 

{| Phronesis (fronfsis). [a. Gr. gpdvyors 
thinking, understanding, intelligence, perception, 
practical sense, etc., f. ppoveiv to think, be in one’s 
senses, etc., f. ppor-, ablaut of ppev-, stem of pony 
mind.] Understanding, practical judgement. 

1899 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phronetal, a. Bio/, [mod. f. Gr. type *ppo- 
vntns thinker (f. @poveiy to think: see prec.) + 
-AL.] (See quot.) 

1904 J. MeCase tr. Haeckels Wonders of Life 14,1 pro- 
pose to call the sensory-cells or sense-centres esihetal cedis, 
and the thought-cells or thought-centres phronetad cedts. 

Phrontist (frg-ntist). rave. [ad. Gr. ppovriarys 
a decp thinker (Aristoph. Vuh. 267), f. ppovrifer 
to be thoughtful, f. @porris thonght.] One who is 
devoted to meditation and study; a deep thinker: 
by Aristophanes ironically applied to Socrates, 

i822 T. Mircrety, Cont, Aristoph. 11.18 Wieland is led 
to conclude, that before Aristophanes applied the term 
phrontist to Socrates and his friends, the word itself was not 
in common use. 4 Z - 

Phrontistery (frentistéri). Often in Gr. or 
Latinized forms phrontiste-rion, phrontiste:- 
rium (7 fron-). (ad. Gr. ¢povriorjpor, f. ppov- 
TioTs: see prec.] A place for thinking or study- 
ing; a ‘thinking-shop’: a term applied by Aris- 
tophanes in ridicule to the school of Socrates ; 
hence applied to modern educational institutions. 

(1614 Touts A/bumazar viii. Biijb, "Tisthe learn’d Phron- 
listerion Of most Divine Albumarar. 1624 Be. Hatt Gé. 
impostor Wks. 501, 1 know where { am; in one of the 
famous Phrontisteries of Law, and lustice. 21634 RANDOLPH 
Muses’ Looking-Gl. wi, Twill be the great Gymnasium of 
the realme, The Frontisterium of Great Britany. 1672 D.T. 
Answ. Eachard's Cont. Clergy 136 England's grand Phron- 
tisteries, Seminaries and Seed-plots of Learning. .Oxford and 
Cambridge. 1845 Mavatce Afor. & Afe?. Phitos.in Encycl. 
Metrop. (1847) 11. 583/1 The maps and geometrical instru. 
ments which the old Athenian found in the phrontisterium, 
1881 Cuurcu AS. Let. 12 May, In the first brilliant days 
of Oriel..it used to be called half in compliment and half in 
Sneer the ¢povriariptov, 31888 Amer. Frit. Philol. 1X. 
344 As to the scenery [in the old Greek comedies], he holds 
that the inside of the pbrontistery is never seen. 

|| Phryganea (frigen’a). Zntom. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. gpvyavis or ppvyavoy a dry stick, in 

Vou. VII. 
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reference to the stick-like appearance of the larva- 
cases.} A genus of neuropterous insects, typical 
of the family /Aryganeide ot caddis-flics. 

18ss Kincstey Géaxeus 159 As the caddis-baits appear 
at the top of the water as alder-flies and sedge-flies 
(Phryganez). ; 

Ilence Phryganeid (frigdn7id) @., of or per- 
taining to the caddis-flies ; sé., any member of the 
Phryganeide ; Phryga‘neoid a., resembling or 
akin to the Phryganeide. 

Phrygian (fridgiin’, @. (st.) [ad. L. PAry- 
gtan-us, i. Phrygia: sce-Ax.] Of or pertaining 
to Phrygia, an ancient country of Asia Minor, or 
its inhabitants. 

Phrygian Mode (Mus.): (a) One of the ancient Greek 
modes, of a warlike character, supposed to have been 
derived from the ancient Phrygians; (6! The second of the 
‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, having its ‘final’on E and 
‘dominant’ on C, 

1579. Ee. K. Gloss. 5 neat Sheph. Cal, Oct. 27 The.. 
Musitian playd the Phrygian melodie. 1674 Piayroro 
Sh Mus. t. 59 The Phrygian Mood was a more warlike 
and couragious kind of Musick, expressing the Musick of 
Trumpets and other {nstruments of old, exeiting to Arms 
1807 Ropinson Archeol. Greca v. xxiii. 534 In music.. 
there were four principal rézoc or modes; the Phrygian, the 
Lydian, the Doric, and the Ionic... The Phrygian mode was 
religious, 1826 Etmes Dict. Fine Arts, Phrygian Marble, 
called likewise Synnadique, was cither white or red. 
Phrygian Stone, a substance..employed..in the process of 
dyeing. f f 

b. Applied to a conical cap or bonnet with the 
peak bent or turned over in front, wora by the 
ancient Phrygians, and in modern times identified 
with the ‘cap of liberty’. 

1796 Strutt Dresses & lladits of Eng. 1.1. ic rz The cap, 
Most commonly worn by the Saxons..bears no distant 
resemblance to the ancient Phrygian bonnet. 1846 Fairuott 
Costunte (1860) 50 Figure 2 gives us the Phrygian-shaped 
cap, borrowed from classic costume, /éfd. 482 A head of 
Paris in the Phrygian cap has been copied, 

B. sé. a. A native or inhabitant of Phrygia. b. 
One of a Christian sect of the second century, a 
CATAPHRYGIAN, 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 Arf. {Parker Soc.) 158 This truth is 
gainsaid by the Phrygians. 1837 Aucyct. Brit, (ed. 7) XV. 
426/2 Afontanists.,are sometimes styled Phrygians and 
Cataphrygians, | ‘ tee 

Phrygianize (fridg'inaiz), v. 
-I12E.] 

1. traus. To make Phrygian in character. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay Ch. Rom, Eoip. xvii. 438 The natural 
tendency of the Phrygians to Phrygianise their heliefs. 

2. fig. To frizzle. 

1836 Lanpon Pericles § Aspasia lili, Wks. 1846 If. 376’ 
Bat whenever an obvious end natural thought presents 
itself, they either reject it for coming without imagination, 
or ba att Shirt ad it with such biting and hot curling-irons, 
that it rolls itself up impenetrably. 1869 DowDEN Svud. 
Lit, (1890) 182 He [Landor] never Phrygianized (to borrow 
his own word) an obvions and natural thought. 

+Phrygic, a Oés. rare. [ad. assumed L. 
*Phrygic-us for Phrygius PURYGIAN.] =PHRYGIAN. 

1639 Sta T. Hersert f/rav. (ed. z)125 The Bells, brasse 
Cimbals, kettle musick and whistles, storming such a 


Phrygiek discord. 
Phthalic (fpe'lik), a. Chew. [Abbreviated 


from NAPHTHALIC.] Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from naphthalene, as Phthalic anhydride, etc. 
Phthalic acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C,H,O,) produced by the action of nitric acid on 
naphthalene, alizarin, purpurin, etc. Also called 
ALIZARIC acta. 

1857 Mitver Eden. Chent. 111.575 Phthalic or Naphthalic 
Acid..is produced by the long-continued action of nitric acid 
upon naphthalin. 1873 Watts Fotuues’ Chem. (ed. 11) 766 
The xylenes are converted into Phthalic acids. 1885 Res- 
SEN Org, Chenr. (1888) 244 We may select either the three 
xylenes or the three phthalic acids, fe 

So, from base Phthal-: Phthalamic (fpalz'- 
mik) a. [see Anic], derived from or containing 
phthalic acid and ammonia: in Phthalamic acid, 
a crystalline acid (C,},;NOj) produced by the ac- 
tion of aqueous ammonia on phthalic anhydride, 
Phtha‘late, a salt of phthalic acid. Phthalein 
(fpee'léjin) [sce -1N1], one of a series of organic 
dyes produced by combining phthalic anhydride 
with the phenols, with climination of water. 
Phthalide (fpx'loid) [-1pE, here short for ashy- 
dride], the anhydrous form of phthalic acid, a white 
crystalline substance, C,H,O; = C,H,(CO),0, 
obtained by distilling the acid. Phtha‘limide 
[see THE) a derivative of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by phthalyl; 
a colourless crystalline inodorous and tasteless 
body,C,H,O,NH. Phthalin(fpzlin) (see -1n 1], 
a colourless crystalline substance obtained from 
phthalein (seequot.). Phthalyl (fpxlil) [see-yL], 
the radical of phthalic acid (C,I1,0,). 

1857 Mutea Alen, Chem, IN. 231 *Phthalamie acid 
(amidated phthalic acid), 1866 Watts Diet. Cheon, 1V. 627 
Phthalamic acid ,, crystallizes in a mass of fine flexible 
needles, forming an acid solution with water. did. 628 
*Phthalates, Phthalic acid is dibasic, forming acid salts, 
CsHsMOj, and neutral salts, CgH4MzOy. 1895 fd7d. VII. 
977 Potassium phthalate is easily decomposed [by an electric 


[f. prec. + 


Jr. Parnas. 41 Hectick Feayers and Tissicks, 


} wind ,.is injurious to the 
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current], 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 12) Il. 499 
*LAthaleins ..compounds formed, with elimination of water, 
by the combination of phenols with phthalic anhydride. 
1904 Daily Chron. 20 Jan. 3/6 Aniline blues and violets 
were followed by phthaleine and the great group of azo and 
cotton dyes, 1857 Mituer Even. Chew. UL 237 “Phthali- 
mide, HN.CigH4Oy. 1875 Watts Dict. Chent. V1. 977 
By the action of nascent hydrogen the phthaleins are con- 
yerted into colourless compounds called *phthalins, which 
by oxidation in the air, are reconverted into phthaleins. 
1866 /bid. IV. 633 Chloride of *phthalyl. 

Phthanite fpx-nait), A/in. [a. F. phthanite: 
named by Maiiy 1822 (phtanite), f. Gr. pOav-ev 
to anticipate + -1TE!, ‘ because its thick schistoid 
texture and argillaceous character scem to announce 
beforehand its passage into schist’ (Zraité de 
Mineral (ed, 2) 1V. 546). Dana spells it -ye, as 
being the name not of a mineral but of a rock.] 
A hard compact rock, consisting essentially of 
cry ptocrystalline silica. 

1868 Dana Jfi2. 195 Cryptocrystalline Varieties [of Quartz] 
-.13. Basanite, Lydian Stone or Touchstone, a velvety 
black siliceous stone. «passes into a compact fissile, siliceous, 
or flinty rock, of grayish and other colors, called siliceous 
slate, and also Phthanyte, 

+Phtha:rtic, a, Aled. Obs, [ad. mod.L. phthar- 
fic-ues, a. Gr. POaprix-ds destructive, f. pOeiperv to 
destroy.] Destructive, deadly. 

1858 in Mavne Fxfos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pathartic, deadly, deleterious. Formerly applied to poisons. 

Phthinode (fpitndud). ath. [ad. Gr. pOawins 
consumptive, f. pOvo- wasting, decaying: see -oDE.] 
Ore subject to or suffering from phthisis. So 
Phthi'noid a., of or pertaining to phthinodes. 

1870 S. Gee Ausiult. 4: Percuss. 1 ii 14 The thorax of 
phthinodes (persons predisposed to phthisis) is, as Galen 
says, narrow and shallow. /ééd/. 16 Uhe phthinoid chests 
are natural deformities. 

Phthinoplasm (fpitnoplez'm). Path. [f. Gr. 
gOwvo- wasting, decaying + -PLASM.] (See quot.) 

1891 C. J. Wattiams 2’xdion, Consranpt.i. 6 All are due 
to the presence of various kinds of phtiineplasi, a wither- 
ing or decaying modification of the proper plasma or forma- 
tive material of the body. [.Vote] I have found it necessary 
to coin this word, ..to give expression to one of the leading 
ideas of this book, and to avoid the common use of the 
word tubercle, 

|| Phthiriasis ({p-, poivrijZsis), Z’eth, Also 
9 phtheir-. [L., a. Gr, pGecpiaors lousiness, mor- 
bus pedicularis, f. p@e:peay to he lousy.] A morbid 
condition of the body in which lice multiply ex- 
cessively, causing extreme irritation ; pediculosis. 

tg98 Syivester Du Bartas ni. tu. Furies 507 But with 
the griefs that charge our outward places Shall { account 
the loathsome Phthiriasis? a@1656 Ussuer <i zo. (1658) 245 
Calisthenes .. fell there sick of the Phthiriasis, or lowsie 
disease. 1774 Gotnsm, Mas. J/ist. (1862) 11.1. iv. 458 ‘The 
Phthiriasis... Herod, Antiochus Epiphanes, .. Cassander, 
Callisthenes, and Sylla, all died of this disorder. 1861 
Hutme wr. Moguin-Fandon n. v1.5. 295 Lice of Sick Persons 
—Pediculus Tabescentium...’This name has been proposed 
for a louse which gives rise to a disease termed Phthiriasis. 


Phthirophagons (fp-, }sirefages), @. Also 
phtheiro-, erro. phthirio-. [f mod.L. fAthiro- 


phagus sb., f. Gr. @Beip louse + -pd-yos eating: see 


-PHAcous; in F. phikirophage.] Louse-eating. 
1858 Mayne /apos. Lex. 951/1 Phthiriophagous. 1886 
Guitremaap Crutse Marchesa 11. 263 These Alfuros were 
htheirophagous, going over the dense mat adorning their 
Renae with the most praiseworthy perseverance. 1899 rit. 
Bied. Frni. 4 Nov. 1278 Lice. .caused little inconvenience 
and afforded employment to the phtheirophagous natives. 


Phthisic (ti:zik), sd. and @. Nowrave. Forms: 
a 4-5 tysyk, tlsyk, -ik(e, § tyseke, -ik, 6 
tysyc, -ike, tisicke, tissike, 7 tissick‘e, -ique, 
tisick, tizzick, tysick(e,thisicke. 8. 5 ptisike, 
6 ptisique, ptysyke, 6-7 ptisicke, 7 ptysick, 
pthysic(k, -isicke, 7-8 ptisick, 8 ptysic. +. 6 
phthisik(e,-icke,6-8 -ick, 7 -ysique, phtisique, 
-ick, 8 phthysick, 8- phthisic. [ME. ¢ésté(e 
sb., a. OF. déstke, -igue, later plistgue, thisigue = 
It., Sp. 4’s¢ca consumption, phthisis, repr. a Romanic 


| phthisica, thisica sb. fem., absolute use of phthistc- 


2S, -@, -2te adj., a. Gr. @Ototx-és consumptive, f. 
gGioss PHtaisis. OF. had also the adj. sistke, 
testke (vith c, in Littré, 13th c. in Matz.-Darm.), 
plisique, mod.F. phtisigue, phthisique; the F. sb. 
is now pkthiste, The current pronunciation has 
come down from the ME. ¢rs¢k.J 

A. sd. 1, A wasting disease of the lungs; 


pulmonary consumption. 

a. 1340 Hampove Pr. Conse. 701 Many yvels..Als fevyr, 
dropsy, and lIaunys, Tysyk, goute and otber maladys. 
e1g00 Lanfrane's Cfrurg. 164 Men pat ben hurt in be 
lungis fallibin pe tisik. ass Turnen Herbal 1. Fivb, tt is 
also good for the tysyc. 1607 Torseu. Hours. Beasts (1658) 
536 he milk of a sow..is also good against the bloudy 
flux and tissick, 1656 Eant Moxm. tr. Bocealin’s pass 
a@ 1683 
Ovpnam Poet. Wks. (1686) 44 But count all Reprobate .. 
Whom he, when Gout or Tissick Rage, shall curse. 

B. c1450 Trevisa's Barth, De P. KV xxx. (Bodl. MS.}, 
Ptisike is consumcioun and wasting of kinde humours of be 
bodie. Euerich pat hab tisike hap etike. 1572 J. Joxes 
Bathes of Bath Pref.2 Some with Pusique, Stone, Strangurie 
letc.]. 1669 Worttvcer Syst. Agric. (1681) 29 The Nortb- 
ugh, Ptisick, and Social 
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H. Warpote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (2786) U1, 225 Being 
troubled with a ptysic, he retired tu Marybone. 

y. 1576 Baker Yewedl of Health 58 The Phthisick or 
Sore ia the Luages with a Consumption of all the bodie. 
1693 PAIL. Trans. XVII. 1002 Ofthe various Kiadsand Causes 
of the Phthisick. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters IU1, 367 A 
variety of pulmonic phthisics. 1844 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 199 
If he left off without having thrown bimself iato a phthisic. 

+2. Loosely applied to various lung or throat 
affections; a severe cough; asthma. Ods, 

Pa1412 Lypc. Two Merch. 315 Drye tisyk is withal 
partable. ¢1430 — Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 51 A ae 
tysik makitb old men ful feynt. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 
IV. 287 Herode Ascalonite..was vexede.. with vermya 
commenge from his secrete membres, with a stynche intoller- 
able, and with a violente tisike. 1641 Mitton Animadv. 
8 When liberty of speaking..was girded and straight lac't 
almost to a broken-winded tizzick, a@ uke CHALKLEY /V&s. 
(1766) 286 A sore Fit of the Asthma or Phthysick. 

B. adj. = PATHISICAL a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, xxii. (Bodl. MS), Tisike 
men alwey cow3ep for be boch of be lunges. 1587 Mascate 
Govt. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 263 They wil hane the disease 
of the lights, which is, to bee pursie and ptisicke. 1610 
Baraoucn Meth. Physick 1. xii. (1639) go You must pre- 
scribe to those that be ptisick, a convenient diet. 1 Ail. 
Trans. XVttl. 280 Ia Hectick, Phthisick, and Asthmatick 
cases. 1859 SaLa Yu. round Clock (1861) 372 His colleague's 
accordion is suspended in the midst of a phthisic wheeze, 

Phthisical (tizikil), 2. Forms: 7 tizicall, 
ptisical(1, phthysical, 7-8 tissical, 7- phthi- 
sical, 8 pht-, pthisical. [f. prec. +-aL.] Of the 
natore of or pertaining to phthisis. 

1611 Cotcr., PAtisigue, Tysicall. 1658 R. WHITE tr. 
Dighy's Powd, Symp. (1660) 40 Half of them who dye in 
London, dye of phthisicall and pulmonicall distempers. 1659 
T. Pecke Parnasst Perf. 174 Whea Tissical distempers 
stopt my Breath. 1793 Breopors Consumpt, 135 The 

hthisical inflammation may so alter the structure of the 
ungs. 1839 Ramapce Curad, Consumpt, (1861) 52 There 
was old phthisical disease in the summit of both luags. 

b. Of persons: Affected with or having a ten- 
dency to phthisis; consumptive. Of a house: 
where phthisis exists. 

1651 Frencn Distil/. ii. 50 This Water..is very good for 
those that are ptisicall. 1709-10 Aoptson Zatler No. 121 
yz Poor Cupid..has always been Phtisical, and .. we are 
afraid it will end in a Consumption. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med. xxiii. 283 You wilt frequently find that he 
will die phthisical. 1899 7Yses 14 Jan. ae he visitation 
of phthisical houses was not only practicable, but was of as 
great importance to the public weal as similar visits in 
bonuses where fever or enteric fever had occurred. 

GC. fig. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Swrect. iii. 28 He will bestow on usa 
pretty niodell of himselfe: and sobs me out halfe a dozen 
tizicall mottoes where ever he had them, «1849 H. Cote- 
aloGe Poems (1850) II. 254 His wasp-stung wits were grown 
so quaint and phthisical. 1887 Hortn. Rev. Sept. 427 That 
phthisical Idealism which claimed the empire 1a despite of 

Natwre 

Phthisicky (tiziki), a. [f. Parmsre + -y.] 
Phthisical, consumptive ; asthmatic ; wheezy. 

(1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3322/4 Stolea by a Ptisicky middle- 
sized Man. a fbid. No, 6119/3 He..has a Ptysicky 
Congh. 1777 Licutpoot Flora Scot. I. 382 Found success- 
ful ageincey complaints. 1897 Oxtig (U.S.) XXX. 
94/1 Diminutive and phthisicky mules, wheezing for breath. 

Phthisiology (fb-, piziglodzi). Afd. [f. 
PuHTHISI-S + -(0)LOGY.] The science or study of 
phihisis, or a treatise thereon. 

184a Dunctison Med, Lex, Phthisiology, a treatise on 
phthisis. 1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Phthisiology, the scientific study of Phthisis. 

|| Phthisis (pairsis, fpisis). Path. Also 6 
ptisys, -is, 7-8 pthisis, 8phthysis. [L.(Celsus), 
a, Gr. péiows wasting, Bea a f. POivey (root 
$6-) to decay, waste away. In mod.F. pkthisie.] 
A progressive wasting disease; sfec. pulmonary 
consumption: see quot. 1873. 

[gag tr. Branswyke's Surg. Liijh/a Dothe the parsone 
falle in ptisym and to outdryeng of the oaturall moystnes. 
1527 Axorew Brunswyke's Distyli, Waters Dj, Ptisim, that 
is a brethe comynge of the longues.] 1543 Taaneron Vigo's 
Chirurg. (1586) 448 Phthisis, in greke signifieth wasting.. 
a consumption as we callit. 2616 SurFL. & Markku. Country 
Farme 728 Anotber kind of disease with which birds are 
troubled, is called the subtle disease, Pthisls. 1793 BEooors 
peg ad 130 The inconsiderable number of sailors who 
die of phthisis. 1873 T. H. Green Zntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 

oo By palo phthisis is understood a disease of the 
ungs which is characterized by progressive consolidation 
of the pulmonary texture, and by the subsequent softening 
and disintegration of the consolidated tissue. 

attrib 1898 Alibutt’s Syst. Med V.157 In several towns 
the phthisis death-rate had undergone a notable decrease 
since the iatroduction of an improved system of sewerage. 
gor West, Gaz. 6 Aug. 2/1 A number of phthisis patients. 

b. With defining word, applied to tuberculosis 
of various organs. 

1846 G. E. Day tr, Siuton's Anim, Chen, 11.92, 1 made an 
analysis of pus which was discharged with the urine ia a 
case of] phthisis vesica. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Addominal 
PAthéisis..1. Intestinal tuberculosis..z. Peritoneal tubercu- 
losis. Jdid., Dust Phthisis, a variety of fibroid phtbisis set 
up ae certain industries, 

ce. fig. 

1881 J. Martineau Erxs,, etc. (189%) LV. 302 The delirium 
of passion, the grasp of cupidity, the phthisis of romance. 

hthisozoics (fpaisozduiks). rare. [erron, for 
pathirozics, f. Gr POeip-ew to destroy + (gov 
animal.] The art of destroying noxious animals, 

1816 Benruam Chrestont. 50 PAthisozoics,..the art of 
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destroying such of the inferior animals, as, in the character 
of natura! enemies, threaten destruction, or damage, to him- 
self, or to animals (useful tohim). a 1843 SoutHey Doctor 
(1847) VIL. cexxviii. 325 A science which Nerang the thrice 
illustrious Bentham calls Phthisozoics. 

Phthongal (p-, pengal), 2. rare. [f. Gr. 
podyy-os a sound, the voice + -aL.] Of or per- 
taining to n sound; consisting of a sound; vocal. 

18795 Watney Life Lang. iv.62 These are their sonant (or 
vocal, phthongal, intonated) counterparts. 

Phthongo'meter. rave. [f. as prec. + -METER.] 
A measurer of the intensity ol vowel sounds. 

1837 Wuewewe /7/st. Induct. Se. (1857) 11. 266 We may 
. consider this instrument as a phthongometer, or measure 
of vowel quality. 1848 in SMart Swff., and in later Dicts, 

+Phthore. Obs. Chem. [a. b. pathore, ad. Gr. 
~8opa destruction, f. POeip-e to destroy, corrupt.] 
Old name for the element Fiuortne, because of 
the corrosive action of hydrofluoric acid. Hence 
+ Phthovric a., fluoric; + Phtho-rine, fluorine. 

1858 Mayne £zfos. Lex. Phthoricus... applied by 
Guibourt to.. binary compounds, in which... fluor, or fluorine, 
performs the yet of a negative element: phthoric. /did., 
Phthorina, Chem., term for the presumed base of fluoric 
acid. .: phthorine. 1895 Hunk's Stand. Dict., Phtor. 

+ Phu. Obs. [a F. phe, a. L. pha (Plin.), a. 
Gr. pod valecian.] The Garden Valerian or Cretan 
Spikenard, Valeriana Phu. 

1562 Turner Yerdal n. 86 Phu, which som call also wild 
Spiknard, groweth in Pontus, and it hath a lefe lyke vnto.. 
Alexander. 1607 Torseth four-. Beasts (1658) 81 The herb 
Valerian (commonly calied Phu) /érd. 52 Mingle..these 
hearbs following, Agrimony, Rue, Phu, Scabious, Betony. 
1753 Cuampers Cyel, Supf., Pin, ia botany, a name by 
which some authors call the great garden valerian, 


|| Phulkari (p>#lkari), Zas? Jud, [a. Hindi 
phidkari a tissued flower on cloth, etc., f. phit/ a 
flower + -Adr, suffix of agent.] <A kind of flower 
embroidery; a cloth or shawl so embroidered. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1896 Youncson go Yrs. Punjab 


AMiésséon ii.11 Phulkaries, or shawls of coarse cloth tastefully 
adorned with silk hy the women, are worn. 

Phulwara: sec Fupwa. Phusee, phusy, 
obs, crron. ff. Fusrr 2, wheel of a watch. 

Phut (fot). [Echoic: cf. Pxit.J] An imitation 
of a sound: sce quot. 

1898 Strevens With Kitchener to Khartuin 143 Thad ! 
went the first gun, and phutt ! came faiatly back, as its shell 
burst on the zariba. 1905 Blackw. Mag. July 57/2. 

+ Phuz, erron. f. Fuzz, loose volatile matter. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, UL. Arianism 60 One con- 
tinu'd Phuz of Canting Contradictions and sad Aspersions. 

Phy, obs. erron. form of Fie zx. 

Phycie (foisik), @ Chem. [f. Gr. pix-os fucns, 
seaweed +-1C.] In phycic acid, a crystalline body 
extracted from /rolococcus vulgaris by alcohol, 
colourless, somewhat unctuous to the touch, taste- 
less, inodorons, and permanent in the air. 

1864-8 Watts Diet. Chem. U, 504 The mother-liquor of 
the phycic acid which is deposited on cooling, separates. 
1866-8 /éid. TV. 633 Phycic acid dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid, and is reprecipitated by water. 

Phycite (fai'ssit). Chew. [f. as prec. + -ITE! 4. 
A sweet-tasting crystalline substance (CoH. 
extracted from Profecoceus vulgaris; also called 
erythromannité, Hence in extended sense (see 
quot, 1866-8), 

1864-8 Watts Dict, Chem, 11. s04 The substance from 
Protococcus vulgaris was originally called phycite. 1866-8 
bid AV. 633 The term phycite has lately been extended by 


Carius to the series of tetratomic alcohols. ,homologous wit 
natural phycite. 


Phyco- (fei‘ko), combining form of Gr. Pixos 
(L. fiteus) seaweed, used in the formation of modern 
scientific terms relating to seaweeds or algm. 

Phycochrom (foi:kdkrpm), a species or indi- 
vidual of the order Phycochromaceee or Crypto- 
phycexe of Alex or seaweeds ; so Phycochroma’- 
ceous @., of or pertaining to this order. Phyco- 
chrome (fai*kékréum), the bluish-green colourin 
matter of some alge, being chlorophyll paied 
by an admixture of phycocyanin. Phycocyan 
(feiko,sai‘in}, Phycocy‘anin, Phycocya‘nogen, 
the blue colonring matier which is combined with 
chlorophyll in certain algw, as Phycochromacex, 
and gives to them their bluish-green colour. 
Phy.co-erythrin, the red colouring matter found 
similarly in Floridex, and giving to them their 
reddish colour. Phyco‘graphy [-CRAPHY], syste- 
matic description of seaweeds (Cassefl’s Encyicl, 
Dict. 1886). Phycoheematin (see quot.). Phy- 
cology [-Locr], the branch of botany treating of 
seaweeds or algw; algology ; so Phyco‘logist, a 
student of phycology; an algologist. Phyco- 
mater (foikoméite1): see quots. Phycomyce- 
tous (fai-ko;maisitas) @., of or pertaining to the 
Phycomyceler, a division of Fungi, mostly para- 
sitic, of which the genns Phyconryces is the type. 
Phycophee'in [Gr. gaids dnsky], a reddish-brown 
pigment found in the oliye-brown seaweeds, as the 
fucacee and Pheosporee. Phycoxa‘nthin [Xan- 
THIN], a yellow colouring-matler, = D1aTomin, 
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1888 4 mer. Naturalist Aug.671 The *Phycochroms never 
reach as great a size as do members of each of the other 
sections. 1873 Q. Frn/. Microsc, Sci. 221 ‘The cultivation 
of *phycochromaceous gonidia obtained from lichens of a 
different nature. 1880 Nature 26 Feb. 3921/1 Desmideae, 
Diatomaceae, and phycochromaceous forms furnish no less 
than 6ooout of thetotalof794 species. 1874 Cook Fungi 12 
The green matter originally arises withia the primary chloro- 

hyll- or *phycocbrom-bearing cellule. 1875 Besnetr & 

YER tr, Sacks’ Bot. 273 Certain parasitic Ascomycetes 
penetrate them [certain Algz]..and often form an intimate 
attachment with those..cells which contain phycochrome 
{as Plectospora, Omphataria), 1866-8 Watrs Dict. Chem. 
1V. 633 *PAycocyan, and Phycoerythrin, these names are 
applied by Kiitzing to a blue and red colouring matter, 
apparently of the same composition, existing in several red 
seaweeds, 1873 H.C. Soravia Proc. Roy. Soc. XXI. 464 
Phycocyan gives a spectrum with a well-marked absorption- 
band in the orange, and has a very intense red fluorescence. 
3875 Bennett & Dvyea tr, Sacks’ Bot. 216 The *phyco- 
cyanine is diffused from dead or ruptured cells, and thus 

roduces, for example, the hue stains on the paper round 

erbarium specimens of Oscil/ator?z. 1881 Watrs Dict. 

Chen. VIM. 1637 True *Phycocyanogen, with a distinct 
absorption-baad in the orange, and a narrow one in the red, 
imparting to the solution a very intense red fluorescence. 
3873 H. C. Soaay in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXI. 464 *Phyco- 
erythrine Group...1..call one pink phycoerythrine and the 
other red phycoerythrine. either are fluorescent, and 
both are soluble ia water, 1866-8 Warts Diet, Chem. IV. 
633 *Phycohxmatin, a red colouring matter, obtained by 
Kiitzing from Rytipizva tinctoria, tis extracted from the 
fresh alga. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Phycologist. 1901 Nature 
14 Feb, 377/1 The great Swedish phycologist. eg lager 2 
Suppl., *PAycology. 189a Nation (N. Y.) 10 Nov. 360/3 
Algology, another hyhrid, is honored with a definition... while 
Phycology, the preferable word linguistically, is givea only 
asasynonym. 184a Breanne Dict. Sci, etc, *Phycomater, 
the gelatine in which the sporules of ee plants first 
vegetate. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phycomater, term for 
a single cell resting on semi-liquid substance, essing the 
power of producing other cells similar to itself ia form and 
composition out of the organic substances ia which it grows, 
1890 Cent, Dict., *Phycomycetous. 1900 Nature 27 Sept. 
540/t The pbycomycetous Fungi, and the siphonaceous Algae 
the vegetative body of which does not consist of cells. 1885 
Goovate PAysiol, Bot. (1892) 295 Analogous pigments 
extracted by water from algae of colors other than red have 
received the following aames,—*phycophzine (brownish), 
phycocyanine (bluish), phycoxanthine (yellowish-brown). 
1898 tr. Strasburger’s Bot. 330 The cells of the Pheophycea 
. contain a brown pigment, phycophaia. 1873 H.C. Soray 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. XX. 457 *Phycoxaathine. This name 
was first proposed by Kraus for a substance he obtained 
from Osctliatoriz, 1875 Bennett & Dyea tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
a16 The peculiar bluish- or brownish-green colour which the 
Nostocacez sbare with the Chroococcacea, is caused by 
a mixture of true chloropbyll with phycoxanthine and 
phycocyanine. ms; : 

Phygogalactic (fi:go,gilxktik), a. and sd, [f. 
Gr. gvyo- shunning (peiyew to flee, shun) + 
yadaxt- milk; see GaLactic.] a. adj. Preventing 
the secretion of milk, and promoting the reabsorp- 
tion of milk already secreted. b. 5d. A substance 
or drug having these qualities. 

Ta mod. Dicts. 4 

+Phy'lacist. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. phylacista 

(Plaut.), ad. Gr. pudamioris jailer, f. pudaxy prison.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Phylacist, the keeper ofa prison. 

+Phylacter. Os. [a. Gr. gvdanrpp guard : 
cf. F. phylactere: see next.] = PHYLACTERY, 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 225 Their Phylacters.. 
serving as Locall memories of the Law. 1604 Drayton 
Owl 621 Then of his knowledge in the cabalist,.. Then of 
Philacters what their vertue be, 1647 CLEVELAND Char, 
Lond, Diurn, 44 Who place Religion in their Velam-eares; 
As in their Phytacters the Iewes did theirs. 1661 Moarcan 
Sph. Gentry 1. ii. a7 Ensigned with a Mytre,..and the 
Phylacters. [See Puyiacteay 4.] 5 P 

Hence +Phylactered #/. @., furnished with a 

hylactery ; in quot. fig. 

a Matr. Green Spleen 19 Who for the spirit hug the 
spleen, Phylacter'd throughout all their mien, 

Phylacterian (hleklic-rian). [f. L. phylac- 
teri-um; see next+-AN.] (See quot.) So Phy- 
lacteric (-erik), -ical adys., of or perlaining lo 
phylacteries; Phylacterize v. fad. late Gr. 
grdraxrnpicev), érars. to guard or protect with a 
phylactery. 

1616 T. Gonwin Afoses & Aaron 1. x. (1625) 54 In the 
yeere of our Lord, 692. certaine Sorcerers were condemned 
for the like kind of Magick [‘ hanging the begianing of Saiat 
Tohas Gospell about their necks’) by the name of dvdaxrnprat, 
that is, Phylacterians, 1698 L, Apoison Chr, Sacr. 128 (R.) 
Ia their private or phylacterical prayers, it [Amen] was 
omitted. 12641 Br. Mountacu Acts 6 Alon. vii. (1642) 406 
Eavrovus pudaxrnpigavar, iva tw Saipdvey avders efaymrar, 
They phylacterize, or blesse and defend themselves that no 
ill Spirit or Divell annoy them, : 

Phylactery (filektéri). Forms: 4 fil-, phila- 
terie, 6 -eri, -ery,-ory, phylatorye, philacterie, 
6-7 philactery, 7- phylactery (6-7-ie). Also in 
med.L. forms philateria, -um, phil-, phylacte- 
rium, [ME. ad. L. fy7-, phylactérium (Vulg.), 
a, Gr. @udAaxTypioy a watchman’s post, a safeguard, 
an amulet, f. ¢vAaerpp a guard, f. stem pvdan- of 
guadocey to guard, Cf. OF, jfilatiere (12th c.), 
mod.F. phylactere.] a 

1. A small Jeathern box containing four texts of 
Scriptnre, Deut. vi. 4-9, xi, 13-21, Ex. xiii. 1-10, 
11-16, written in Hebrew letters on vellum and, 
by a literal interpretation of the passages, worn by 
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Jews during morning prayer on all days except 
the sabhath, as a reminder of the obligation to 
keep the law. Cf, Deut. xi, 18 ‘Ye shall bind 


them [my words] for a sign apon your hand, and | 


they shall be for frontlets between your eyes.’ 

¢1380 Wrcur Serm, Sel. Wks. If. 61 In stede of philateries 
men maken gret volyms of newe lawes. 1384 — A/att. xxiii. 
5 Thei alargen her filateries (edoss that ben smale scrowis]. 
1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 325 Pey bere scrowes in 
her forhedes and in hir Sift armes and cleped be scrowes 
philateria; in pe scrowes were be ten hestes. 1526 TinpaLe 
Afatt, xxiii. 5 They sett abroade there philateris. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxiii. 5 They walke vp and 
doune bearyng about brode Philacteries. 158: Mararcn 
Bk. Notes 823 They ware in their foreheads scrowles of 
parchment, wherein were written the tenne commaunde- 
ments given by God to Moses, which they called Philaterias. 
1616 T. Gopwin Afoses §& A avon 1. (1641) 42 There were.. 
Phylacteries for the head, or frontlets, reaching from one 
ear tothe other, and tied behind with a thongs and Phy. 
lacteries for the hand fastned upon the left arme above the 
elbow on the inside, that it might be neer the heart, 18zx 
Scott Aenilzw. xxx, A broad girdle inscribed with characters 
like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. 1879 C. Geikts 
Christ xv. 156 Pharisees, with broad phylactertes, 

b. fg. A reminder; a religious observance or 
profession of faith ; an ostentatious or hypocritical 
display of piety or rectitude, a mark of Pharisaism; 
a burdensome traditional observance. Phrase: 
to make broad the phylactery (from Matt. xxiii. 5), 
to vaunt one’s righteousness. 

1645 Mitton Zefrach. Introd. Addr. Parlt., I send him 
back again for a phylactery to stitch upon his arrogance, 
1682 Sin T. Browse Chr. Mor. 1. §21 Trust not to thy 
Remembrance in things which need Phylacteries. /éfd. 111. 
810 To thoughtfut Observators the whole World is a Phy- 
lactery, and every thing we see an Item of the Wisdom .. of 
God. Happy are they who..make their Phylacteries spcak 
in their Lives. 1687 Daypen //ind & P.1.399 And Fathers, 
Counsels, Church, and Church's head, Were on her reverend 
Phylacteries read. uae Lo. Cockxsvan Frau. II. 189 Five 
statutes.., each of which tends in its way to disentangle us 
of the phylacteries of the feudal system. 1893 Moatey in 
Daily News 3 Mar. 5/5 Mr. Russell..has worn his broadest 
phylacteries, used his most pharisaical language. 

c. Erroncously applied to the fringe or the blue 
ribbon, which the Israelites were commanded to 
wear as a remembrancer (Num. xv. 38, 39); hence 
extended to a fringe or border generally. 

1576 N. T. (Fomson) Afatz. xxiii.5 note, Phylacteries—It 


was a oo ribband of blewe silke in the frioge of a | 


corner, the beholding whereof made them to remember the 
Lawes and ordinances of God; and therefore was it called 
a phylacterie, as you would say, a keper. 1915 tr. Pancé. 
vollus Rerum Mem, 1.1. xiv. 97 The Flames had rambled 
to the Borders and the Phylacteries (as it were) of this 
Obelisk. 1878 B. Tavioa Deusadion ut. iii. 112 She walks, 
And droops her loosed phylacteries in the dust. 

2. An amulet worn upon the person, as a preserva- 
tiveagainst disease, etc.; alsofig.acharm, safegnard. 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phylactertamn, 
a sort of Amulet, for the cure of Venomous Diseases.) 1809 


Matin Gid Blas x. vii. (Rtldg.) 355 Very good books,..a 
never-failing phylactery against the hlue devils (F. wxe | 


vessource assurée contre Fennut). 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. 
ALidler's Anc. Art $436 (ed. 2) 628 The figure of Serapis 
was a customary phylacterion. 
585 Phylactery..properly denotes a preservative, snch as 
pagans cariied about to preserve them from evils, diseases, 


and dangers; for example, stones or pieces of metal engraved | 


under certain aspects of the planets. 31860 — Lives Adps. 
1. v. 223 The bishops..were required..to put down pagan 
observances, auguries, phylacteries, and incantations. 

3. A vessel or case containing a holy relic, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxviii, (Add. MS. 


27944) Philaterium is a litel vesset of glas oper of Cristal in | 


Fe whiche holy relikes ben ikepte. 1520 in Archeologia 
11]. 14 One phylatorye siluer and gylte..contenyng w'yn 
a bone of saynt Stephen. 1536 in Antig. Sarisd. (1771) 194 
One Philatory, tong, ornate with silver,..standing on four 
feet,..and containing a tooth of St. Macarius. 1869 Fare- 
MAN .Vorin. Cong. III. App. 686 Harold is shown swearing 
between two chests or phylacteries, : 

4. In medizval art, The inscribed scroll pro- 
ceeding from a person’s mozth or held by him, to 
indicate his words; fig. a record,aroll. Also, the 
label or infula of a mitre. 

r8gstr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Agesii. 74 The legends painted 
upon the phylacteries in painted glass. 1863 CowpEN 
Craake Shaks. Char, xvii. 423 Here is the phylactery of 
his vices—wily, wary, cold, calculating, indirect, faithless. 

Hence Phyla‘cteried a., furnished with phy- 
lacteries; also fig. 

oid Tait's Mag. VII1. 277 Without any phylacteried 
display of Independence and Non-intrusion oratory. 


+ Phyla:ctic. Os. rare. ne. Gr. pudaerixés | 


adj., having the quality of guarding, f. stem pvAax- 
(see prey] A preservative ; a prophylactic. 

1706 Carv (#2//e)A Physician's Phylactic, Against a Lawyer's 
Venefic: or, An Answer toa Book, abusively Entitled, Tze 
Rights of the Christian Church, Asserted, 

Phyla-ctocarp. Zoo. [f. Gr. udaxrds, vbl. 
adj. {. puAdacew to guard + xapads fruit] A‘ fruit- 
case’; a receptacle in certain hydroids protecting 
the gonothece. Hence Phylactoca‘rpal a. 

1883 Atuman in Challenger Rep. VII. nt. 10 The term 
phylactocarp may be used as a... general expression for the 
various forms under which the apparatus destined for the 
protection of the gonangia shows itselfin the phylactocarpal 
Pon a 
phylactocarp is the corbula of Agdacphenia, 
ton & Jackson Aninn Life 759. 


1888 Ro.ves- 


1852 Hook C&. Dict. (1871) | 


he commonest and Jongest known form of 
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| Phylactolematous, ¢. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
| Lhylactolemata (f. Gr. puaorro-, f. pvddacear to 
guard + Aarpés throat + L. -éa (pa. pple)) + -ous.] 


Polyzoa, having the lophophore bilateral, and the 
month overhung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, 
the epistome. 

1877 Huxcey Anat. Inv, Anim. viii. 461 Between the 
bases of the arms there is 2 rounded or pentagonal disk with 
raised and ciliated edges, which occupies the place of the 
epistoma in the phylactolaematonus Polyzea. 

Phylarch (foi'lask\. Also 7-8 phil-. [ad.L. 
phylarehus, a. Gr. @vdapxos chief of a tribe, f. 
porn tribe + -apyos, f. apxew to tule. Cf. F. 
phylarque.J : 

1. The chief or ruler of a phyle or tribe in ancicnt 
Greece; hence, a tribal chief generally. 

1656 J. Haraixncton Oceana (1658) 56 Moses chose able 
| men.., and made them heads over the people; (Tribunes 
..or Phylarches, that is) Princes of the Tribes. 1659 — Law 
giving Ww ii. (2700) 400 These Decrees were of 1wo sorts: 
first, Phylarchs or Princes of Trihes; and secondly, Patri- 
| archs, or Princes of Familys. 1728 Monrcan Algiers 1. iii. 


32 One of the Numidian petty Princes, called by Greek 

Authors Philarchs, and by the Arabs &c. Sheikhs. 1861 W. 

Muia Afahomet Introd. 183 The Romans recognized as 

kings or {phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs the chicfs of the 
| Bani Salih. © ; 

2. In ancient Attica, An officer elected to com- 
mand the cavalry of each of the ten phyla. 
1830 tr. Avistoph., Birds 214 Diitrephes, with only wicker 
wings, was chosen Phylarch,—next, Hipparch. 1846 Grote 
Greece u. viii. 11. 607 The tribe appears to have been the 
only military classification known to Athens, and the taxi- 
arch the only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was 
for cavalry, under the general-in-chief. ‘ 
3. The tifle given to certain magistrates in the 
ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, etc.; in 
Harrington’s Occana given to the magisterial body. 
| 1852 Roptnson tr. Mores Utopia mt, iii, Gos) 135 Euerye 

thyrty families or fermes chewse them yearlye an offycer, 
| whyche in their olde language is called the 2 oheerannne: 
and by a newer name the Phylarche (s/yderchus). 1656 

. Waarincton Occana (1658) 76 All and every one of these 
Magistrates, together with the Justices of Peace: and the 
Jury-men of the Hundreds, .. are the Prerogative Troop 
or Phylarch of the Tribe. 1849 Macatray //ist. Eng. iin 
I. 407 During twenty years the chief employment of busy 
and ingenious men had been to frame constitutions .. All 
the nomenclature .. of the imaginary government was fully 
set forth,..Phylarchs, Tribes fete. }. . 
| Hence Phyla:rchic, -a‘rchical adys., of or per- 
taining to phylarchs or to tribal government ; con- 
sisting in the rule of great families; Phy‘larchy, 
the office of a phylarch, tribal government. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 640 Feelings of decent reverence 
for the old *phylarchic aristocracies of England, 1861 W. 
Mute Mahomet 1. Introd. 146 The national tradition and 
poetry of the Arabs,..with respect to genealogical and 

phylarchical events. 1728 Eaaneay tr. Burnet’s St. Dead 
II. 56 The twelve Apostles and the twelve patriarchs joined 
together, or the *phylarchies of the Jews. 1869 Palé Madd 
G. 9 July 11 A Bedawin phylarchy, in which the chief is 
the political and religious ruler of the nation. 

| Phyle (foil). Pl. -@. Ancient Gr. Hist. 
[a. Gr. poay tribe} In ancient Greece, a clan or 
tribe, based on supposed kinship; in Attica, after 
the reforms of Clisthenes, a political, administra- 
tive, and military unit, the division of the people 
into ten phyle being mainly geographical; also 
the cavalry brigade furnished by an Attic tribe. 

1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept. zg90 The Greek Eupatrid or the 
Roman Patrician, who had to court the votes of his Phyle 
or of his clients, 1868 Sy#ith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiq. 
(ed. 7) 389 The tribes or phyle [of Attica] were divided 
each ioto three phratria, did. 390 All foreigners ad- 
mitted to the ea were registered in a phyle. 

Phylembryo (faile:mbrio). Biol. [f. PHyt-us + 
Emsryo.J The ancestral embryo form of a race of 
animals or plants. Henee Phylembryo-nic a. 

1899 Pop. Sci, Monthly 464 The ancestral form of this 
group, the phylemhryo, has been found in Paterina, whose 
adult represents the youngest stage, the beak of the shell, 
of other Brachiopods. 190a Wesster Suppl. s.v. Phylo-, 
Phylembryonic. 

Phyletic (feiletik), 2. Bio’. [ad. Gr. puderi- 
xés, f, pudérns a tribesman, f. gia a tribe.} Of 
or pertaining toa peri or race; racial. 

1881 Science Gossip No. 203. 249 Presenting a picture. .of 
phyletic development (that is, the changes through which the 
species has passed in its development), de gilt Ess. & 

vit. 457 Tbe growth of the species, or ya etic growth. 1893 
tr. Weismann's Germ-Plasm 1. i. 56 The entire phyletic 
transformation of a Sad does not by any means alone 
depend on its intra-cellular variation. 

Hence Phyle'tically adv., as regards the phylum, 
racially. 

1893 tr. Weismann's Germ-Plasm ii, 115 Salamanders. .are 
much younger phyletically,and much more highly organised. 

Phyllarea, -erea, obs. erron, ff. PHILLYREA. 

Phyllary (filari), Bot, [ad. mod.L. shyt 
lariunt, a. Gr. puddAdpioy, dim. of pvAAov leaf.] 
Each of the small leaves or bracts constituting 
the involucre of a Composite flower. 

1857 Henrary Sot. § 122 In the Compositae..the bracts 
form an involucre the parts of which are sometimes called 
phyllaries. 1861 Benrtey Afan, Bot. (1870) 182. 

+ Phyliet, obs. erron. form of FILLET, 


Belonging to the Phylactolxmata, an order of | 


PHYLLO-. 


aes Lype. De Guit. Pilgr. 22339, | have knyues, phyllettys, 
callys. 

Phyllidiobranchiate (fili:diobrenkia, a. 
Zool, [f. next + L. dranchia: see Brancuiate.] 
Belonging to or having the characters of the P3/- 
lidiobranchia, a division of gastropod molluses, in 
which the ctenidia are replaced by lamellx (the 
payliidia) within the fold of the mantle. 

1883 Laxkesten in Encycl Brit, XVI. 656/1 Dorsal and 
ventral view of /europiyllidia lineata (Otto), one of the 
Phyllidiobranchiate Palliate Opisthobranchs, 


|| Phyllidium (filidiim), Afo7, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. @vAA-ov leaf + -td:ov dim. suffix.) One of the 
rudimentary ctenidia or /ame//w cf certain gastro- 


| pod molluses, called by FE. R. Lankester capito- 


pedal bodies. 

Phylliform (tiliffim), @ rave. [irreg. f. Gr. 
puadoy leaf +-ForM.} Leaf-shaped, leaf-like, 

1848 E, Foasrs Naked-eyed Meduse 37 Four phylliform 
Ovaries. 2 . 

Phyllirea, obs. erron, variant of PuLLyrea. 

|| Phyllirhoe (flisro7). Zool. [f. Gr. puddop- 
poos shedding leaves, f. pvAA-ov leaf + -poos, from 
fon flow.] A genus of degenerate gastropod mol- 
luscs, having no cerata nor clenidium, and of thin 
translucent body, withont shell, gills, or foot, the 
general surface being respiratory in function; 
usually called from their appearance ocean-slugs. 

The species 2. bucephalus is highly phosphorescent. 

1878 Bev tr. Geeendaur's Comp. Anat. 339 These gills 
ave atrophied in many Opisthobranchiata, when the whole 
of the integument takes on the respiratory function 
(Phy'ttirhoe). r 

Hence Phyllirhoid (frliroid) @. and 54. Zool. ; 
a. adj., akin to the genus PAyidirio’; having the 
characters of the family Piyilirhoide ; D. sb, a 
mollnse of this family, an ocean-slug. 

Phyllis: see PHILLIs. 

Phyllite (f-leit). [f Gr. puadoy a leaf+ -rtr1.] 

Ll. Afin, a. A spceies of magnesia-mica, occur- 
ring in small seales in argillaceous schist or slate. 
b. A rock consisting of an argillaceous schist or 
slate containing scales or flakes of mica. 

See A. R. Hunt Notes on Petrolog. Nomencé. in Geol. 
Mag. Jan. 1896, 31-35. 

a. 1828 THomson in at. VV. Lycenne Nat. (ist WL, 47 
Phyllite .. will probably constitute a new species. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. vi. 77 The ottrelite has been called 
phyllite. 1892 — JZ. (ed, 6) 642. / 

b. 1881 Ref. Geol. Expl, V. Zealand 128 \ series of less 
altered rocks (phyllites) form the northern part of the Eyrie 
Mountsins. 1886 Grixir Class-bh. Geol. 223 By increase 
of its mica-flakes a clay-slate passes into a phyllite. 189a 
Trauw in Proc, Somerset Archaeol. Soc. 21x A schistose 
rock intermediate between a phyllite and a mica-schist. 

2. Geol, A general name for a fossil leaf. ? Ods. 

1843 Humate Dict. Geol. & Min., Phyllite,a petrified leaf. 

[lence Phyllitic (hlitik) @, consisting of or 
having the character of phyllite. 

1888 Nature 8 Nov. 31/1 Generally the slates are schistosc, 
phyllitic, and chiastolitic. 


Phyllo- (filo-), repr. Gr. ¢vddo-, combining 
form of pvAAoy leaf, in various scientific terms. 
Phyllochromogen (-krdumédzen) Chem, [see 
CuHRoMOGEN], a constituent of chlorophyll, sup- 
posed by Liebermann to give rise, by oxidation or 
reduction, to the various colouring-matters of 
flowers. Phyllocyanic (-sai,e'nik) a. Chen. [see 
Cyranic 2], in phyllocyanic acid = next. Phyllo- 
cyanin (-sai‘inin) Chew. [see Cyanty], a blue or 
bluish-green substance supposed by Frémy to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll (see phylloxanthin 
below). Phy ‘llocyst (-sist) Zoo/., a cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophyllium (see Hypro-) of certain 
Hydrozoa; hence Phyllocy:stic a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a phyllocyst. Phyllogen 
(firlddzen) [-GEN] = phyllophore. Phylogenetic 
(-dgtnetik) a [-cxxeric], pertaining to the pro- 
duction of leaves. Phyllogenons (filp‘'dz/nas) a. 
[-cEN 2+-0vs], growing upon leaves, || Phyllo- 
ma‘nia Sot. [mod.L.: cf. Gr. puAdcpavety to run 
wildly to leaf], an abnormal development of leaves. 
Phyllomorphio (-m'ifik) 2. [Gr. poppy form], 
leaf-shaped ; in quot., characterized by imitation 
of the forms of leaves; so Phyllomo‘rphons a., 
leaf-shaped; Phy‘lomorphy, metamorphosis of 
other organs into leaves (= PHYLLODY). Phyllo- 
phein (-ffin) Chem. [Gr. pas dusky: ee -1NT] 
= PHAOPHYLL, Phy‘llophore (-fooi) Bot. (Gr. 
gvddogdpos leaf-bearing], the growing-polnt or 
terminal bad from which the leaves arise, esp. In 
palms; so Phyllophorous (-p‘foras) a., leaf-bear- 
ing; in Zool., bearing parts resembling leaves, as 
the nose-leaf of certain bats. Phylloporphyrin 
C-ppufirin) Chem. [Gr. wopgvpa purple dye], a 
black substance obtained by decomposition of 
chlorophyll; its aqueous solution is purple (Syd. 
Soc. Lex., citing Geissler and Moller). Phyllo- 
xanthin (filgkseenpin) Chem. [a.F. eiegenine 


= 2 


PHYLLOBRANCHIA. 


(Frémy), f. Gr. favés yellow], a yellow constituent 
of chlorophyll, also called XANTHOPHYLL. 

3879 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 452 The basic component 
[of chlorophyll], *phyllochromogen, is capable of assuming 
the most various colours under the influence of oxidising 
and reducing agents. 1882 /3d. 1637 Chlorophyll .. When 
digested with hydrochloric acid .. splits up into phylloxan- 
thin, a brown substance,..and Frémiy’s *phytlocyanic acid, 
an olive-green substance. 1861 Bentiey Jan, Bot, 744 
‘M. Frémy..has ascertained that it [chlorophyll] is composed 
of two colouring principles,—one a yellow, which he has 
termed phyllovanthine; and the other a blue, which he 
has called *JAy//ocyanine, 1885 Goooare PAysiol. Bot, 
(1892) 29: Frémy’s later researches have led him to regard 
the so-called phyllocyanin as really an acid (phy llocyanic). 
1859 Huxtey Oceante Hydrozoa 14 They always contain a 
diverticulum of the somatic cavity, or *phyllocyst. 1877 
— Anat. Inv. Anim, iii. 139 Phyllocyst or cavity of hydro- 
phylliam with its process. “1890 Cent. Déet., *Phyllogen. 
1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 Nature 26 May 74/2 Theories 
of *phyllogenetic development. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Phyllogenus,..that_ which grows upon leaves..: “phyllo- 
genous. 1670 E. Tonce in Pérl. Trans. V. 2073 Whether 
the delay of Sap, staying Fruit and Blossoms, as is sup: 
pads by tying, will cure the *Phyllo-mania, as Cross 

aes 1856 Grinpon Life viii, (1875) 97 No plant can 
puffer from phyllomania and be fruitful at the same moment, 
188a Academy 4 Feb. 76 It [Celtic art] was zoomorphic, hut 
not *phyllomorphic. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 669 
Classified under the head of the Walking Leaf, or * Phyllo- 
morphous insects. 1886 Cassell’'s Encycl. Dict., *Phylto~ 
morphy, the same as Piyllody. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
954/1 The dusky or brown colouring matter of the leaves of 

lants: *phyllophein, 2893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phxophyli, the 

rown colouring-matter of the Fucoidea:; also called PAyllo- 
Phaxin, 1848 Lixovey Jatrod, Bot. (ed. 4) 1.227 The growing 
point, or *phyllophore {of Mirbel]. 1885 Goopate Bivsion 
Bot. (1892) 132 That portion of a palm-stem which lies above 
the lowest active leaves. .is of a conical shape..often much 
elongated, and carries all the new and forming leaves, It 
is known as the Phyllophore, 1828 Wesster, *Phyllo- 
phorous, 1858 Mayne Expos, Lex. 954/2 ‘The yellow 
colouring matter of the leafofa plant: ‘phylloxanthin. 186x 
Bextiey Jan. Sot. 745 The experiments of M. Frémy 
show, that the yellow leaves of autumn contain no phyllo- 
cyanine, and hence that their colour is entirely due to the 
phylloxanthine, cither in its original condition or in an 
altered state. 

| Phyllobranchia (filebra'gkia). Zoo/, Pi. 
-@. [mod.L., f. Gr. puadoy leaf + Bpayxea gills.] 
Each of the leaf-like, foliaceous, or lamellar gills 
of certain crustaceans. Phyllobra‘nehial a., of 
or pertaining to a phylobranchia; Phyllobra‘n- 
chiate a., having phyllohranchia. 

1878 Huxcev in Proc. Zool. Soc. 4 June 782 The structure 
. which obtains in Gedia and Caléianassa, which are truly 
phyllohranchiate. 1880 — Crayfish v. 271 The prawn’s 
Fils are... phyllobranchiz ;..the central stem of the branchia 
. bears only two rows of broad flat lamella. 1880 E, R. 
LANKESTER in .Vuture XX1. 3595/2 Crayfishes. differ from 

rawns..in.. being ‘trichobranchiate’ in place of ‘phyllo- 

ranchiate ’. ; 

Phylloclade (filekléd), or [ad. mod.L. 
phyliocladium (filcklédidm) (also in Eng. use), 
f. Gr, @vAdoy leaf + «Addos branch] A branch 
of an enlarged or flattened form, resembling or 
oad aaa the functions of a leaf, as in Butcher's 


room or the Cactacex. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phyllocladium,..a term pro- 
posed hy Bischoff for the Phyd/odsuan, produced bya hranch 
enlarged and flattened in the form ofa leaf, 1883 4 /henanm 
3 Mar. 283/3 There is a curious E.rocarpus with phyllo- 
cladia. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sary's Phaner. 301 This 
arrangement is found..also in the phylloclades of Ruscus 
and Myrsiphyllum. 1897 Wi.uis Flower, Pe. 1. 181 Stems 
..with long shoots transformed into flat green expansions, 
which act as leaves, whilst the true leaves are reduced to 
scales..are termed shylloclades, 

Hence Phyllocladioid «@. [-o1p], resembling 
a phylloclade (in quot. misused as if = having 
phylloclades); Phyllo‘cladous a. [-ovs], having 


phylloclades. 

1883 Jrul. Linn. Soc., Bot. XX, 249 A hyllocladioid 
Exo¢arpus..an oblanceolate thick rigid phylloclade. 1895 
Kerner & Outven Nat. Hist. Plants 1. 334 The most 
striking forms of Bia Ae plants, 

Phyllode( ‘loud), Alsoin L. form phyHorditum, 
[a. F. phyllode, ad. mod.L, phyllddium (fildu- 
diam), also in Eng. use, f. Gr. puddddys leaf-like, 
f, pvAdoy leaf: see -ODE.] 

1. Bot. A petiole or Jeaf-stalk of an expanded 
and (usually) flattened form, resembling and having 
the funetions of a leaf, the true leaf-blade being 
absent or much reduced in size, as in many Acacias. 

1848 Linpiev Jutrod, Bot. (ed. 4) 1.297 The curious trans- 
formation undergone by the petiole when it hecomesa phy!- 
lode, 1861 Benttey J/an. Sot. (3870) 175 To sucha petiole 
the name of phyllodium or phyllode has been applied. 1885, 
Goopate Paysiol. Bot. (1892) 17 All the eight species of 
this genus [Sarracenia] have hollowed sAy//odia, which 
form slender pitchers or urns. 

2. Zool, = PETAL 2, 

1888 RotLeston & Jacnson Anim. Life 557 In the Casst- 
dulidae the perctoratal ends of the amhulacra dilate into 
petala or phyllodes, forming a figure known as flosced/a. 

Hence Phyllodial a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a phyllode; Phyllodi‘neous, Phyllo-- 
dinous a. [irreg.], bearing phyllodes; also = 
ptec.; Phyllodinia‘tion, formation of phyllodes. 

3858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Phylliodialts, applied to the 
cup of an ascidiated leaf..when it is formed by the Ahydlo- 
dium,or the petiole enlarged in the form of a leaf, as in the 


804. 


Saracenia purpurea: *phyllodial. 1848 Linptev Lutrod. 
Bot, (ed. 4) 11. 307 Among the *phyllodineous Acacias. 
1880 A. R. Wattace /si. Life 307 Australian affinities are 
shewn..by a *phyllodinous Acacia. a1850 R. Brown cited 
in Cassell for *Phyllodiniation. 


Phyllody (firlodi). Sot. [f. prec. + -¥.] a. 


The condition in which certain organs, esp. parts | 


of the flower, are metamorphosed into ordinary 
leaves. b. The condition in which the leaf-stalk 
is metamorphosed into a phyllode. 

1888 Hexstow Orig. Floral Struct. xxx. 302 Phyllody of 
the Carpels and Ovules. 

Phylloid (fi'loid), a. and sd. [f mod.L. 
phylividés, {. Gr. gvddr-oy leaf: see -o1D.] a. ad). 
Resembling a leaf; foliaceous. b. 3d. A part in 
lower plants, analogous to or resembling a leaf. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Phylloides,, applied by Mirbel 
to parts which have the form of leaves, that is, which are 
flattened and herbaceous, as the stem of the Cactus 
phyllanthus: phylloid, Jdid. s.v. Phyllosoma, A crustas 
Ceous animal with phylloid or bladder-like sacs attached to 
the hinder part of the body. 1875 Bexxett & Dyer Sachs’ 


| Bot. art For the sake of finding an expression for these 


relationships in Alga..the leaf-like appendages might be 
termed Phylloids, the root-like appendages Rhizoids. 
So Phylloi‘dal, Phylloi‘deous ads. = prec. a. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Phylloideous, the same as Foliaceous. 
1888 Henstow Orig. Floral Struct, xxx. 30a The ovules 
then undergo phylloidal changes of different degrees. 


Phylome (fi-loum). o/. [ad.mod.L. phyima, 
f. Gr. @vAAwpa foliage, clothing of leaves, f. 
gvadoiy to clothe with leaves, f. pvAdoy leaf. 
(But -ome has here rather the mod, sense of ‘ for- 
mation’ as in caulome, rhizome.) So in mod.F.] 

1. The general naine for a leaf or any be 
homologons with a leaf, or regarded as a modified 
leaf (as a sepal, petal, stamen, carpel, bract, etc.). 

1875 Bennett & Dvea Sachs’ Bot. 130 1f now we accept 
..Thallome, Stem (Caulome), Leaf a eae and Hair 


(Lrichome), in the senses indicated. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot.6 
note, The German hotanists use.. PAyllome in this sense. 

2. (See qnot.) rare—°, 

1858 MAYNE Ae Lex. Phyllona, Herschel terms 
thus..the whole of the germs destined to produce the leaves 
which come from the hud .. when it is developed ; a phyllome. 

Hence Phylomic (fildu-mik) @,, pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phyllome. 

1886 Vature 6 May 17/2 Even on this explanation the 
true stamen is phyllomic. 

Phyllophagan (filyfagin). Zoo’. [f. mod.L. 
phyllephaga pl., a. Gr. type *puddoparya, f. pvddoy 
leaf+-pd-yos eating.] A member of the Phydlo- 
phaga, a name applied in different classifications 
to varions gronps of animals which fecd on leaves: 
viz. (2) a tribe of marsupials, including the pha- 
langers ; (6) a gronp of edentates, comprising the 
sloths; (¢) a group of lamellicorn beetles, includ- 
ing the chafers; (d¢) of hymenopterons insects, 
including the saw-flies. So Phyllo‘phagous a., 
leaf-cating ; belonging to the Phyllophaga, 

184a Branve Dict. Sc., etc., *Phyllophagaus, Phylophaga, 
the name of a tribe of Marsupials, including the Phalangers, 
Petaurists, and Koala; also of a tribe of beetles, including 
those which live hy suction of the tender parts of vegetables, 
as the leaves and succulent sprouts. 1858 Mayne £.rfos. 
Let, $V. 1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr. § 332 ILI. 451, Ihe 
thick epithelium continued over the inner surface of that 
part in the Phyllophagous species. 

En yionod (frléped), sé.and.a. Zool. [f. mod, 
L, Phyllopoda pl., £. Gr. @vAdo-v leaf + mous, 70d- 
foot.] a. sb. Amember of the Phy//opeda, a gronp 
of entomostracous crustaceans, having lamellate or 


| foliaceons swimming feet; a leaf-footed crnstacean. 


b. adj. Belonging to the Phy/opoda; leaf-footed. 

1863 Ramsay Phys. Geog. v. (1878) 63 Also 3 phyllopod 
crustacean, 1865 Adhenzumt No. 1983. 57:/2,The little 
modest ostracods and phyllopods. 1878 Bett tr. Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat, 239 The form of the Phyllopod foot. 

So Phylopodal (filypédal), Phyllo-podan, 
Phyllo‘podous adjs. = prec. b; Phyllopodiform 
(filope’difgrm) @., having the form of a phyllopod. 

1878 tr. Claus in Encycl. Brit. V1. 650/2 note, The 
maxilla of the Decapod larva is a sort of *Phyllopodal foot. 
31869 W.S, Dactas tr. F. Miller's Facts fr. Darwin 84 A 
*Phyllopodiform Decapod. 1852 Dana Crust. 14 These 
*Phyllopodous species secm..to be recent representatives 
of ancient forms, the Trilobites. 

Phyllopode (filvpoud), Sot, (mod. f. Gr. 
puraro-v leaf + movs, wo8- foot.] Name for the 
dilated sheathing-hase of the leaf in Jsoé¢es, analo- 
gous to a petiole in Phanerogams. 

1875 Bennett & Dvea tr. Sacks’ Bot, 420 The structure 
of the leaves of Isoétes varies according as the species grow 
submerged in water, in marshes, or on dry ground,..1n the 
third case..the basal portions of the dead leaves (phyllo- 
podes) form a firm black coat of mail round the stem. 


Phyllorhine (fildrain), a. and sd. Zoo. [ad. 
mod.L. Phyllorhin-us, {. Gr. puddo-v leaf + fis, 
fiv- nose.] a. adj. Of a bat: Having a nose- 
leaf, or leaf-like appendage to the nose; leaf- 
nosed; spec. belonging to the Phyllorhininz, a 
subfamily of the Rkinolophide or horseshoe-bats. 
b. sd. A leaf-nosed bat; spec. one of the Phyllo- 
rhinine. Also Phylorhi-nine a. and sé. 

Phylloscopine (filgskdpsin), a. Orncth. [f. 


PHYLLULA. 


mod.L. Phylloscop-us (f. Gr. puado-v leaf + -oxonds 
viewing) +-1NE1.] Of or related to the genus 
Phylloscopus containing the chiffchaff and warblers. 
1890 Cent. Dict. cites H. SEEBOHM. 
Phyllosome (fi'lésdum). Zoo/, [ad. mod.L, 
Phyllosinia, {. Gr. pvddo-v leaf + o@pa body: see 
qnot. 1858.) The larval form of eertain macro- 
rons crustaceans (formerly supposed to be adult 
forms constitnting a separate gronp) ; a glass-crab. 
3835 Kinay //ad. & Inst. Anim. IL. xv. 59 The most 
remarkable animals belonging to the order [Stomapods] are 
the Phyllosomes of Dr. Leach. 1858 Mayxe Expos. Lez., 
Phyllosoma, name of a crustaceous animal with phylloid or 
hladder-like sacs attached to the hinder part of the body: 
a phyllosome. 
Phyllostome (firlostoum). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Phyllostoma, {. Gr. ptdao-v leaf + ordpa, otopat- 


mouth.) A bat of the genus Phy/lostoma or family 


Phyllostomatide, having a nose-leaf or other 
appendage of the snout. Also Phyllosto-matid, 
Phyllo‘stomid. So Phyllosto‘matoid, Phyllo- 
ato‘matous, Phyllo‘stomine, Phyllostomoid, 
Phyllo‘stomous ad/s., belonging to or having the 


_ characters of the Phylostomatidz. 


1858 Mayne Exfos, Lex., Phyllostomatus, Phyllostomus, 
applied hy Goldfuss, Gray [etc.Jtoa Family (PAyddostomata) 
of the Chetroptera, having the nose or mouth encumbered 
with a simple leaf: phyllostomatous: phyllostomous. 1866 
Athenzum No. 2002. 339/1 Genera of phyllostomine or 
leaf-nosed hats, | . 

|| Phyllotaxis (filoterksis). Bor. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. @vAdo-v leaf + rafts arrangement.] The arrange- 


ment or order of leaves (or other lateral members, 


e.g. scales of a pine-cone, florets of a composite 


flower, etc.) upon an axis or stem ; the geometrical 
principles of snch arrangement, Also Phy‘lotaxy. 

The principal kinds of phyllotaxis are (x) the cyclical or 
verticillate, in which a number of leaves (two or more) stand 
at the same level, forming a pair or whorl; and (2) the 
spiral or alternate, in which each leaf stands singly, their 
points of insertion forming a soual (the genetic spirad)round 
the stem: in the latter case the phyllotaxis is expressed by 
a fraction denoting the angle (or portion of one turn of the 
spiral) between two successive leaves ; thus in a 3 phyllo- 
taxis there are 5 leaves in every 2 turns of the spiral. 

1857 Henrrev Elem. Bot. § 60 A particular study of those 
laws has been pursued, under the name of Phyllotaxy. 1863 
Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) ILI. 5: Do you remember 
telling me that I ought tostudy Phyllotaxy? 1875 BexnetT 
& Dyer Sachs’ Sot. 173 In af phyllotaxis. .the 6th member 
stands over the st, the 7th over the and, and so on. 

Hence Phyllotactic, Phyllota'ctical aa/s., 


belonging or relating to phyllotaxis. 

1857 Henrrey Elem. Bot. § 140 [In the Flower] the leaves, 
arranged according to the general phyllotactic laws, are 
more or less changed in form and texture. 1888 Henstow 
Orig. Floral Struct. xxxii. 339 From phyllotactical reasons, 
it is clear that the origin and arrangements of the floral 
members are entirely foliar. 

|| Phylloxera (filgksieri). £xlom. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. gvAdo-v leaf + énpés dry.] A genus of 
Aphidide or plant-lice; esp. the species P. vasta- 


| trix, also called vine-pest, which is very destruc- 


tive to the European grape-vine, infesting the roots 
and leaves, and causing the death of the plant. 

The genus Pkylloxvera was named in 1834 to include a 
plant-louse which was observed to dry up the leaves of the 
oak in Provence; in 1868 Planchon showed that the vine 
disease was caused by a new species, which was constantly 
found on the roots of affected vines, and which he named 
P. vastatrix. (See Comptes Rendus 1868 11. 588.) 

1868 Gard, Chron, 31 Oct. 1138. 1869 /dfd. 30 Jan. 109 
M. Signoret .. considered that the insect belongs to the 
genus Phylloxera, 1880 Athenzum 11 Sept. ais All the 


| vineyards within reach flooded during winter, as a protec- 


tion against the ravages of the phylloxera, 1886 Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 367 In 1865 the first appearance of the phylloxera in 
France occurred in the plateau of Pujant, near Roque- 
maure, on the right bank of the Rhone. 1888 A. E. SHIPLEV 
in Encyel, Brit. XX1V. 39/1 The Phylloxera has spread 
to Corsica; it has appeared here and there amongst the 
vineyards ol pine ee yee ae oe 
, 1897 Westin. Gaz. 7 May 1/3 Spite of his rosy chee 
Tate des désabusés", that phylloxera of the mental 
vineyard, holds him in its deadly grip. 

b. atirib. and Comé., as phylloxera oulbreak, 
visitation, phyloxera-mite, a minnte acarid, 
Tyroglyphus phylloxere, which infests the phyl- 
loxera. 

sgox IWesim. Gaz. 30 Jan, 8/1 The stocks.. being larger 
than they have been at anytime since ee visita- 
tion, 190a /éid. 7 Jan. 2/3 The failure of the vines, duc to 
the phylloxera outbreak in the sixties, ' 

Hence Phyloxzeral (-ie'ril), Phylloxeric (-e’rik) 
adjs., pertaining or relating to the phylloxera; 
Phyllo‘xerated, Phyllo-xerized ///. adjs., in- 
fested with the phylloxera. a. 

1881 Mature 6 Oct. 552/1 Treatment of phylloxerised vines 
hy the use of sulphide of carbon and sulpho-carbonate of 
potassium, 1882 S%. Yames’ Gaz. 6 Apr. 4/a Getting rid of 
the few phylloxerated spots which appeared there six years 
ago. 1886 Edin, Rev. Oct. 378 The inspector of the phyl- 
loxeric service reports that unless energetic measurcs are 
taken the vineyards of Portugal will be ruined. 190a Speaker 
20 Sept. 646/2 Thanks to the beneficent influence of the 
phytloxeral crisis, "i 

| Phyllula (fillzi4), Bor, Also phyllule. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. @vAA-ov leaf + obAm scar.) The 
scar left on a branch by the fall of a leaf. 


PHYLO-. 


1858 Mayne Lxfos. Lex, Phyliuia,..term by Zucearini 
for the cicatrix which, after its fall, each leaf leaves upon 
the bark at the place of its insertion: the phyllule. 1866 
in Treas. Bot. 

Phyllyre@a, -rea, obs. erron. ff. PRILLYREA. 


Phylo-, before a vowel phyl-, combining form 
of Gr. ptAov, pvan a tribe (see PHYLE, PHYLUM), 
used in mod. scientific terms, mostly of biology. 
Phy'locycle, the cycle or whole course of the 
development of a phylum ; hence Phylocy‘clic a. 
Phylogero‘ntic [GrRontic] @., of or pertaining 


to the old age or stage of decay of a race or type of | 


organisms. Phylonepionic a. [Gr. yymos infant], 
of or pertaining to the nepionic stage of phylo- 
genesis, or that following the embryonic (cf. PHyL- 
EMBRYONIC), Phylo‘pterons a. [Gr. mrepor wing], 
of or pertaining to the Phyloftera, in some classi- 
fications a superorder of insects, containing the 
Neuroplera, Pseudoneuroptera, Orithoptera, and 
Dermaptera. 

1893 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXV1. 109 It is pro- 
posed to use.. ere: or phylocyclon for [the cycle] of 
the phylum. /éid. 124 Possibility of the simultaneous origin 
Ee iccysles discussed. /dfd. 90 The oldest stages of 
different individuals of a species, and the corresponding 
*phylogerontic types of different groups arising from the 
same common ancestor, resemble each other. r90z WrssTeR 
5s s.v. Phylo-, *Phylonepionic. 

Phylo-genal, a. rare. [irreg. f. PHYLOGENY + 
-AL.] = PHYLOGENETIC. 

1890 Nature 6 Feb. 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan. 

Phylogenesis (feiledzenésis). Bio’. [mod. 
f, PHYLO- + -GENESIS.] The genesis or evolution 
of the tribe or race; the evolution of any organ or 
feature in the race; = PHYLOGENY TI. 

1895 tr. Schoridt's Desc. 4 Darw, 217 The families within 
which we have as yet been able to compare Ontogenesis 
with Phylogenesis, constantly approximate in their origin. 
1879 tr. Haeckel?s Evol. Man \. i. 7 Phylogenesis is the 
mechanical cause of Ontogenesis: The Evolution of the 
Tribe..effects all the.. Evolution of the Germ or Embryo, 
1881 S. V. Crevencer in Amer. Nat. July 513 Certain 
aspects in the phylogenesis of the spinal cord. 

Phylogenetic (fi:lo,dzinetik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -GENETIC.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of phylogenesis or phylogeny; relating to the 
race history of an organism or organisms. 
of phylogenetic conclusions, deduced from the facts of 


embryology alone. 1885 W. A, Herpman (¢it/c) A Pbylo- 
genetic Classification of Animals (for the Use of Students). 


1897 19¢h Cent. May 793 From these ontogenetic details to | 


see what deductions nay be drawn in regard to the phylo- 
genetic origin of Languages. 

So Phy:logene'tical a. rare. Hence Phy-lo- 
gene'tically adv., with reference to phylogenesis ; 
in ot as regards the evolution of the race. 

187a Ersserc in Mferose. Yrul. July 185 A chain of gra- 
dations.. through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically, and do pass ontogenetically. 1878 Bett 
tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 413 The earliest characters of 
the embryonic head, or of its equivalent in all Vertebrata, 
point to its being phylogenetically, the most ancient portion 
ofthe body. 1879 tr, Hacckel’s Evol. Man 1. vii. 150 First, 
observe the facts of Ontogeny and then attach their phylo- 
ies significance to them. 1888 Pop, Scr. Monthly 

XXILI. 479 The morpbological and phylogenetical study 
of the higher plants. 


Phylogenice (feilodgzenik), @ [f. as next + 
-ic.)_ Of or pertaining to phylogeny; phylo- 
genetic. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. xii. 669 nole, A great 
variety of surprising phylogenic speculations. 1878 Foster 
Phys. ww. v. 556 This ,. has a ae or phylogenic, 
as well as a physiological or teleological, significance. 

Phylogenist (filgdgénist). [f. next +-18T.] 
One versed or skilled in phylogeny. 

1881 Gardeners’ Chron. 17 Sept. 364/3 Phylogenists have 
agreed on a few main points, 1885 A/hkenzum 18 Apr. 
507/t The principle of archaic forms..started by the father 
of phylogenists. 


Phylogeny (feilp'dzini). Biol. [ad. mod.Ger. 
plylogenie (Haeckel 1866), f. Gr. pidAov race, 
phylum + -yeve birth, origin.] 

1. The genesis and evolution of the phylum, tribe, 
or species ; ancestral or racial evolution of an animal 
or plant type (as distinguished from onfogenesis, 
the evolution of the individual), 


187a Darwin Orig, Spec. (ed. 5) xiv, Professor Hackel in 
his Generelle Morphologie. .has recently brought his great 


knowledge and abilities to bear on what he calls Phylogeny, | 


or the lines of descent of all og al beings. 187a [see 
Ontoceny]. 1878 Bett tr. Gerenbaur's Comp. Anat. 451 
The phylogeny..of a few of the cephalic bones is as yet 
unknown. 1903 C. W. Satessy in Academy 13 June 594/1 
Von Baer's law may be stated thus: ‘Ontogeny is the re- 
ae of phylogeny’. 

. The history or science of evolution or genea- 
logical development in the phylum, tribe, or 
species; the race history of an animal or vegetable 
type; tribal history. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life viii. 218 Science fails to inform 
us, but conjectural ‘phylogeny’ steps in. 3877 Hoxcry 
Anat. Inv, Ant. Introd. 4t A special branch of biological 
speculation termed phylo eny. 1894 Drausmoxp Ascent of 
Man 77 Phylogeny—the history of the race, 


ane He has..confounded ontogenal | 


Aas Hoxiey Aaat. fore. Anim. Introd. 41 The validity | 
y 
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3. A pedigree or genealogical table showing the 
racial evolution of a type of organisms. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life p. xxv, ‘Phylogenies‘, or 
hypothetical genealogical pedigrees, reaching far out of 
modern periods, are ively to remain in the very highest 
degree arbitrary and problematical, 1888 Dawson (cod. 
Hist. Plants 269 \t is easy ta construct a theoretical phy- 
logeny of the derivation of the willows from a supposed 
ancestral source. 1892 Nation (N.V.) 27 Oct. 325/3 The 
ris ees given by the different anthors are usually re- 
garded by students as subjects for all sorts of changes and 
revisions, é 

Phylological (foilolgdzikal), z wouce-wd. [f. 
PayLo- + -Locican: after pAilological.] Of or 
pertaining to the history of the evolution of races. 

3891 G, J. Romanes in J/omfsé Oct. 67 For, archaic though 
they be in a philological sense, in a phylological sense they 
are things of yesterday, : 

| Phylum (foi liém). #7o/. Pl. -la. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. $tAov race, stack.) <A tribe or race of 
organisms, related by descent from a common 
ancestral form; a serics of animals or plants gencti- 
cally related; a primary division or subkingdom 
of animals or plants supposed to he so related. 

1876 tr. Jfacckel's (list. Creation 11. xvi. 42 Dy ér/be, or 
Phylum, we understand all those organisms of whose blood- 
relationship and descent from a comman primary form there 
can be no doubt, or whose relationship, at least, is most 

robable from anatomical reasons, as well as from reasons 
ounded on historical development. 1878 Bert tr. Cegen- 


baur's Comp. Anat. p. xvii, 1 have arranged the chief phyla-—~ 


first ofall in the form ofa genealogical tree. 1888 Routeston 
& Jackson Antint. Life 578 The classes.. collectively termed 
Vermes do not constitute a phylum..comparable..to the 
phyla Mollusca or Echinodermata. 


|| Phyma (fei'ma). Pah. Pl-ata. [L. phyma 
(Cels.), a. Gr. diva, piyar- swelling, tumour.] 
An inflamed swelling, of various kinds; an external 
tubercle ; in nosological systems variously applied 
to orders or genera of diseases. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Phyma,a Swelling; 
There are Five sorts. 1739 Huxuam in Pi. Trans. XL. 
668 An exceeding painful Phyma near the Verge of the 
Anus. 1799 Hoorer A/ed. Dict., Piyma, whbercles in any 
part of the body. 1858 in Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. 1893 in 
Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Hence Phyma‘tic a., of or pertaining to phyma; 
Phy matoid a., resembling phyma. 

Phy matin. Chem. [i. Gr. pipe, pipar-, 
Purma + -inl. Cf. F. phymatine.] An organic 
substance obtained from tubercle. 


3847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 107/1 Phymatin is described 
as a peculiar extractive matter. 

Phymosis, erron. form of Puryosis. 

+Phynx. O¢s. rare. [var. of Spnixx: cf, 
Beeotian if phix.] = SPHINX. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 9/1 Pallas [is drawn) with 
an Helmet..and..on her Helmet a Phynx or Cock. /éfd. 
go1/2 The Phynx, or Sphynga, or Sphynx ..are..in the 
shape of Women. 3 A . 

| Phyogemmarium (fi:o,dgeméeridm), Zo0/. 
Pi. -ia. [mod.L., f. Gr. pu-ew to produce + L. 
gemmarius adj. {. gentmaabud.] A small repro- 
ductive bud, in certain Hydrozoa. 

186: J. R. Greexe Man. Anim, Ningd., Calent, 105 
Numerons small ganoblastidia, which resemble polypites, 
and are termed ‘phyogemmaria’, 1870 Nicitorson Jas, 
Zool, 83 The ane is traversed by..canals, which..com- 
municate with the cavities of the phyogemmaria. i 

|| Physa (feist). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. pica 
bellows.] A small freshwater gastropod. 

184a Branor Dict. Sci. etc., Physa, a genus of freshwater 
snails; so called from the thinness and inflated appearance 
ofthe shell. 1855 Lyete Elem, Geol. xx, Freshwater strata 
-. filled... with Valvata, Paludina, Planorbis, Limnzus, 
Physa, and Cyclas, 1g02 Cornisu Naturalist Thames 16 
‘Tiny physas and succineas, no larger than shot. 

Physagogue (foisigpg), a. (s6.) Aled. [f. Gr. 
gtea Nlatulence + dyoyés drawing forth.] Expelling 
flatus. b. sd, A medicine having this effect. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

i Physalia (faise'lia), Zool. “[mod.L., f. Gr. 
piaadéos inflated with wind, dvoadAis bladder, 
bubble} A genus of oceanic hydrozoa; the 
Portuguese man-of-war: see MAN-OF-waR 4. Hence 


Physa‘lian a., belonging to this genus; also 5d., 


a species of Physalia. 

1842 Branoe Déct. Sci. etc, PAysalis, or Physalfa, the 
name of a hydrostatic Acalephan, commonly called the 
Portuguese man-of-war. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) 1. v. iii, 521 Oceanic Hydroroa which .. have long 
pendent tentacles, such as Physalia. 186x Hartwic Sea & 

Yond. xv, The PAysalia caravella or Portuguese man- 
of.war, is the mariner's admiration. Ona large float-bladder 
« tises a vertical comb [etc.]. 

Physalin (feivsilin). Chem. [f. mod.L. PAy- 
salis (ad. Gr.ptcadaris bladder) +-1v1,] A yellow 
bitter amorphous substance (C,,H,O,), the aclive 
ptinciple of the winter cherry, Physalis Alkekengé. 

1863 WV, Syd. Soc. Vear.bk. Med. 457 All parts of the plant 
[Physatis Alkekengi] possess a strong bitter taste which is 
probably due to a crystalline principle, named physaline. 
1866 Warts Dict. Chen. 1V. ay 

Physaliphore (faise-lifoe). Bio’. [ad. Ger. 
physaliphor (Virchow), f. Gr. pucadAis a bladder 
+ ~$dpos bearing: see -PuoRE.] <A cell containing 
vesicles ( physaledes) which produce daughter-cells. 


PHYSIANTHROPY. 


1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. Med. (1878) 73 They not 
unfrequently become vacnolated, or hollowed out here and 
there into globular cavities, which are termed by Virchow 
‘physaliphores‘, and are regarded by him as reproductive 


cavities. P 

Physalite (firsilsit). A“. [ad. Ger. piysa- 
“ith (Werner 1817), shortened from pyrophysalith 
PYROPHYSALITE.] A varicty of topaz: sec quots. 

1819 W. Purtuies wr, (ed. 2) 69 Pyrophysalite, physalite. 
182r_ R. Jameson .VWas. Alin. 190 Physalite, or Pyro- 
physalite. .. Colours greenish-white and mountain-green, 
1868 Dana Arn. (ed. 5) 377 Physalite or _pyrophysalite is a 
coarse nearly opaque variety [of topaz] in yellowish-white 
large crystals from Finbo; it intumesces when heated, and 
hence its name, 

+ Phy-sbu:ttocke. [f. FIsr, Fizz + Buttock : 
cf, !"1zG1G.] A contemptuous term for a coxcomb. 

1s70 Levins .Vanif. 159/6 Physbuttocke, /rossudus. 

Physcony (fiskoni’. /aik. (ad. mod.L. pay 
sconta, f. Gr. pucxey pot-belly, f. puoxy sausage, f. 
gioav to blow up. Cf. F. péysconte.] A tumour 
or swelling of the abdomen; parabysma. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 5 Those vast forma- 
tions of pus which are sometimes found in parabysinic 
tumours or physconies. #47. 1V. 53 A physcony of ibe 
abdomen, accompanied with peculiar feelings. 

Ilence Physco'nic a. (Mayne /:xfos. Lex. 1838). 

Physem (foisem). Phonetics. (ad. Gr. pronya 
tbe action or product of blowing, f. gvaav to blow.] 
A name applied by A. J. Ellis to elements of 
speech produced by ‘the bellows-action of the 
lungs’; comprehending the ordinary aspirate (4) 
in its varieties, and the ‘wheeze’, Arabic OD 


‘arising from suddenly forcing breath through 
the cartilaginous glottis’. 

1887 A. J. Enuis in Aucycl, Brit, XXII. 382/2. did. 
386/2 [In Palzotype] (h) when no Jetter, and, at most, some 
sign precedes, fis} used for the unanalysed physem. o 

Physemarian | foissinéeriin), a. and sé. Zoo/. 
[f. mod.L. PApscmdria pl., f. Gr puonua bubble.) 
a. adj, Belonging to the Pkysemarta, a name 
applied by Hlaeckel to a group of Metazoa; now 
abandoned, b. sé. One of the PAysemaria. 

1877 Huxtry Anat. fev. Anine, xit. 678 The spheroidal, 
free-swimming monad aggregates..are in many respects 
comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos. /é/d. 
681 That common form, when the special characters. are 
eliminated... would be exceedingly similar to a Physemarian. 

Physeter (faisita1). (a. L.pAysitér a cachalot 
(Plin.), a. Gr. pionrng a blower, a whale, f. pioay 
to blow.] 

tL. A large hlowing whale. Oés. 

isgt Syvivester xe Bartasi. v. 109 When on the surges 
1 perceine from far Th’ Ork, Whiilpoole, Whale, or puffing 
Physeter. 1706 Puicurs, PAysefer, the Whirl-pool, puffing 
or spouting Whale. 1786 Parl. Trans. LXXVI. 444 These 
bones belonged to physeteres or respiring fishes, 

2. Zool. The generic name of the cachalots or 


larger sperm-whales. 

1753 Cuampers Cyel. Supp. s.v., The physeter with the 
upper jaw longer than the under one., The head of this fish 
is so large, that it is half as long as the body, and thicker 
than the thickest part of it. 1806 Home in Prd. Trans. 
XCVII. roo The oil of the physeter, which crystallizes into 
spermaceti. 1833 Sir C. Bete A/amd (1834) 298 The Physeter 
or cachelot whale. .is remarkable for having teeth. 

3. A filter acting by air-pressure, 

1842 Francis Dict. Arts, etc., Physeter, a filtering machine, 
consisting of a tub, with an air-tight perforated stage half- 
way up. The feculent liquid to be filtered is put above the 
stage, and a syringe, hy withdrawing the air from below 
the stage, occasions the clear part of the liquid to pass 
through, owing to the pressure of the atmosphere above it. 

Hence Physe‘terine, Physe‘teroid aqys., of or 
pertaining to the sperm-whales; sés. A member 


of this group. 

1883 Excyel. Brit, XV. 393/2 Almost allthe other members 
of the suborder range themselves under the two principal 
heads of Ziphioids (or Physeteroids) and Delphinoids. 

Physetoleic (faisitelzik), a. Chem. [f. Puy- 
SET-ER 2 + OLEIc.] In physeloleie actd, an un- 
saturated fatty acid (Cig5,02), obtained by sapo- 
nification of spermaceti; isomcric, if not identical, 
with hypogeic acid. 

1857 Minter Elem. Chenz. \Vi. 419 PAysetoleic acid was 
obtained from the oil of the ordinary sperm whale (PAyseter 
macrocephalus). 1866 Watts Dict, Chem, 1V. 635 Physe- 
toleic acid crystallises in stellate groups of colourless needles. 

Phys-harmonica (fais-, fisyhaimg'nika).  [f. 
Gr. puoa bellows + Harsonica.] A primitive form 
of harmonium, in which metal springs are set in 
vibration by a current of air; invented by Hackel 
of Vienna in 1818, and originally made to be 
attached to a piano. b. A kind of reed-stop on 
the organ, imitating the tone of this. 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIL. 476/2, PAyskarnionica, a 
mustcal instrument, in which the immediate sonorous bodies 
are springs of steel or of brass, thrown into vibration hy 
a currentof air impelled against them, 1853 Srtoen. Organ 
tor Phys-harmonica is a newly-invented reed-register, with 
a soft, agreeable tone, 1881 Buoaonouse Js. Acoustics 
176 Musical tones of this description are those of..phys- 
harmonica (harmonium, concertina, accordion) [etc.]. 

Physia‘nthropy. [f. Gr. gvots nature + -av- 
Opania, f. dvOpen-os man.] (See quots.) 

3828-32 Wesster, Paysianthropy, the philosophy of human 


PHYSIATRIC. 


life, or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and the remedies. 1885 Mrs. C. L. Wattace (¢it/e) Physi- 
anthropy, or the Home Cure and Eradication of Disease. 

Physiatric (fizijtrik). [a. Ger. physiatrik, 
f. Gr. pvois nature + Iarric.] The doctrine or 
system of nature-cure (Ger. naturhetikunde) ; the 
application of natural agencies in medicine. Also 
Physia‘trics. Hence Physia‘trical a. 

1858 Mayne Exfos, Lex.936/1 Physiatrics..Physiatrical. 


igor Bitz Nat. Meth. Healing 5, 1 now come to speak of 
physiatric (Science of nature cure). 


Physic (fizik), 56. Forms: a. 3-4 fisyke, 4 | 


fisyk, fizike, 4-5 fisik(e, fysik, fysyk(e, 5 
fisykke, fesike, 5-6 fesyk. 8. 4 phisek, phe- 
sike, 4-6 phisik(e, -yk(e, 4-7 phisique, 5 
phisikke, phesyk, 5-6 phisyque, physyk(e, 
5-7 phisick(e, -ik(e, 6 -ycke, 6-7 physike, 6-8 
-ick(e, 7 -iq(ue, 7- physic. [ME. fistée, a. OF, 
Jfsique (12th c.), ad. L. physica, a. Gr. puoiey 
(ématnun) the knowledge of nature: see Puysic a@.] 

1. Natural science, the knowledge of the pheno- 
menal world; = Paysics t. Now rare. 

13.. Scuyn Sag.(W.)186 Aud eke alle the seven ars. The 
first so was grammarie.. Rettorike,and ek fisike. 1390 GOWER 
Conf. V1. 89 Phisique,.Thurgh which the philosophre hath 
founde To techen sondri knowlechinges Upon the bodiliche 
thinges, Of man, of heste, of herhe, of ston. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Atch. vo in Ashm. Theat. Chent, Brit. (1652) 57 But it 
is not so in the Phisick of Mines. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. \ (1594) 72_Physike, which is the studie of 
naturall things: ietaphysike, which is of supernatural) 
things. 1685 Baxtea Parafhr. N. 7. 1 Cor, ii, Truc 
Physick is the Knowledge of the knowable Works of God, 
and God in them. 1742 Pore Dune. v.643 Physic of Meta- 
physic hegs defence, And Metaphysic calls for aid on 
Sense! 1883 A. Barrarr Phys. Metempiric 171 This is 
the only furm in which the question of mind and matter has 
any meaning to Physic, for Physic knows nothing of cither 
mind or matter except as objects and physical phenomena. 

2. The leno leage of the human body; es. the 
theory of diseases and their treatment; medical 
science, medicine. arch. 

(1125 W. Matmess. De Gestis Regu Angl, u. Probl, 
Physicam qua medetur corporis valetudini.) ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Prod. 411 Wip vs ther was a Doctour of Phisik, In al this 
world ne was ther noon hym lik To speke of phisik and of 
Surgerye. 1390 Gower Conf. JUL. 23 For in Phisique this 
T finde, Usage is the seconde kinde. 1509 Hawes fast. 
Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 62 Of phisike it is the properte To 
ayde the body in every sekenes. 1542 dct 32 f/en. Vii, 
c. 40 The science of phisicke dothe comprehend, include, 
and conteyne, the knowledge of surgery asa special] membre 
and parte of the same. 1662-3 Pepys Drary 27 Feb., To 
Chyrurgeon's Hall..where..we had a fine dinner and good 
learned company, many Doctors of Phisique. 1758 Bracr- 
STONE Study of Law 1. in Comm. (1765) 1. 14 ‘The geutle- 
man of the faculty of physic. 1808 Jed. Frad. XIX. 468 
To admit ‘certificates from schools of physic may prevent 
the possibility of ascertaining 4 regular education '. 

3. The art or practice of healing; the healing 
art; the medical profession. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3162 Sub be monekes abit on him 
he let do, And nom wib him spicerie pat to fisyke drou. 1340 
Ayend. 34 Hit inalp ofte hee be ilke pet be fisike leueb be 
fizike sterfp. 1481 Caxton Alyrr.t. xii. 38 Phisyke..is a 
mestier or a crafte that entendeth to the helthe of mannes 
body. 1523 Act 14 & 15 Hen. VIiT, c. 5 § 3 Suffred to 
excercyse or practyse in Physyk. 1700 S. L. ur. Fryke's 
Voy, E. Ind. 4 Any service suitable to my profession, which 
was Physick. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. (flan, latrod., The 
practice of Medicine has long been divided into two depart- 
ments, Physic and Surgery. 1871 Sia T. Watson Princ. & 
Pract. Physic Vatrod. Lect., This art of Physic. needs to be 
hegun under the protecting eye..of a master in the craft. 

b. The medical faculty personified ; physicians. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. vit. 256, 1 dar legge bobe myn 
Eres, Pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod for his foode ite, 
1876 Gascoicne Steele Gi. 984 That Phisicke thriue not 
ouer fast by murder. 1672 Sir T. Baowne Let. Friend § 20 
Amply satisfied that his Disease should dye with himself, 
nor revive in a Posterity to puzzle Physick. 1764 Gray 
The Candidate 5 ‘ Lord, sister', says Physic to Law, ‘1 
declare [etc] *. : 

tc. Medical treatment or regimen. Oés, 

1386 CHaucen Kut.'s 7. 1902 Ffarewel Phisik; go ber 
the man tochirche. 1471 J. Paston in P. Lett. UL 7 My 
leche crafte and fesyk..hathe cost me sythe Estern Day 
more then véi, 1503 Aci 19 /fex. VII, c. 36 § 1 The same 
Sir Wiltiam..lay both at Surgery and Reereeeny the space 
of ii yeres and more. 1§68 Bisie (Bishops') Zcclus. xviii. 18 
Goe to phisicke or ener thou be sicke. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Red. 1x, § 83 The Lord Goring being not then well, 
but engaged in a course of Physick. rg700 Parozaux Lett. 
(Camden) 194 An end will soon he made beyond y* remedy 
of physic and repentance. 


4, =Menpicine s61 2, (Now chiefly ey) 
1sor Harixctos Ori. Fur. Pref., Tasso. .likeneth Poetrie 
to the Phisicke that men giue vuto little children when they 
are sick. 1605 Suaks, Afacd, v. iit. 47 Throw Physicke 
to the Dogs, Ile none of it. 1696 Tare & Bravy Ps. 
civ. 14 Herbs, for Man’s use, of various Pow'r, That either 
Food or Physick yield. 1730 Weszev IVE&s. (1830) 1.11 A 
little money, food or physic. 1862 Mas. H. Wooo A/rs, 
Haltié. nu. vi, And, Janey, you'll take the physic, like a 
recious lamb: and heaps of nice things you shall have after 
it, to drive the taste out. 1872 Geo. Intor Middle. x, As 
bad us the wrong physic, —nasty to take, and sure to disagree. 
b. sfec. A catharlic or purge. 

1617 Aap. Aaaor Descr. World (1634) 303 The people..doe 
vse it [Tobacco] as Physicke to purge themselues of humours. 
1624 Downe Sern. xvii. (1640) 170 AMfiction is my Physick ; 
that purges, that cleanses me. 1831 Youatr é/orse iv. fe 
The spring grass is the best physic that can possibly be 
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administered to the horse. It carries off every humour 
which may be lurking about the animal. 

+5. fig. Wholesome or curative regimen or habit. 
1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7.18 Atempree diett was al 
hir phisik. 14.. in Q. £lis. Acad, etc. 49 Erly to ryse is 
fysyke fyne, xg91 Greene Farew. to Follie Wks. (Grosart) 
TX, 239 Dinner heing done, counting it Phisicke to sit 
a while, the old Countesse [ete.]. 1699 Drypen Zo 7. 
Driden 116 Who, uature to repair, Draws physic from the 
fields in draughts of vital air. as 

+b. Mental, moral, or spiritual remedy. Ods. 

1390 Gowea Conf. LIT. 349 The wofull peine of loves 
maladie, Ayein the which mai_no phisique availe. ¢1440 
Generydes 6876 If I here kyssid, 1 think, so god me save, 
l¢ were the best fisykke that I cowde haue. 1961 ‘I’. Norto 
Cadvin's inst, ui, vii, (1634) 160 To crave the Phisicke of 
ies that isin Christ. 1656 Burton's Diary 16 Dec. (1828) 

. 150 He is 1 madman. It is good physic to whip him. 
a@1703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. v. 4 Sorrow for sin is 
physick on earth, but it is food in hell. 

6. atirid. and Comd., as t physic-craft, t -god, 
t -rack, + -word ; physte-taking adj.; physic-ball, 
medicine in the form of a ball or bolus for ad- 
ministration to a horse, dog, etc.; ¢physic-bill, 
a medical prescription; also a medical advertise- 
ment ; physic-box, a medicine-chest; + physic- 
finger = Puysiclan finger; t+ physic-school, a 
medical school. Also PHYSIC GARDEN. (In some 
of these, Dhyste may have originally been the adj. : 
see Puysic a, 2 for similar uses.) 

1831 Youarr /Yorse xxiii. 398 The most effectual and safest 
“physic ball. 1845 — Dog vi. 118 A physic-ball was given 
him in the evening, and on the following morning. 1624 T. 
Aoams Divell’s Banke? 19 It is..a *physick-bill of hell, that 
they must not wash till they have drunk. 171: SHartesa. 
Charac., Mise. v. iti, (1737) ILL. 340 To..be scrupulous ina 
our choice, and (as the current physick-hills admonish us) 
beware of counterfeits. a1661 Honvoay Fuvenad ii. 23 No 
babes they leave behind. Big Lyde's *physick-box can this 
ne're gain. 1956 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 11. 217 The in- 
corporated bands of the *physic-craft that call themselves the 
college of physicians, 1631 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. v. 
ii, 321 The Ring-finger or He Raila 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 93 Hee was their Esculapius or *Physicke- 
eee 1706 Baynaro in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath, 
i. 280 Brought to the *Physick-Rack, viz. Bleediugs,. . Diet- 
drinks, Oyntments. 
(1886) ITL. 24 The *Physick schooles. 1767 Goocn Sreat. 
Wounds 1. 371 A man, who was executed, and dissected in 
the physic-schools. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amiusent. 16 
‘The valetudinary, consumptive, and *physic-taking .. fal 
victims of the ship’s motion. 1843 Mian. in Voncon/. V1. 
637 That definition which makes man ‘a _physic-taking 
animal’, a@1658 Cirvetano Gen. Poems, &c. (1677) 164 
‘ExAcires@ot is a *Physick-word, and signifies the Labour 
of a Disease. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) + Phy‘siclike adv., medi- 
cinally ; +Phy-sicship, hnmorots title ofa medical 
authority; + Phy‘sicster, contemptnous term for 
a medicinal practitioner. 

1g81 Murcastea Positions xi. (1887) 60 Musick..was vsed 
in the olde time Physicklike, to stay mourning and greife. 
1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. xviii 137 The 
description. ,ought to be razed by their Physickships out of 
their Pharmaceutic Records. /dfd. xvii, 128 If any young 
Physickster has an itch to experiment, 

Physic (fi'zik),c. Nowvare. [a. F. physique, 
ad. L. physic-us, a. Gr. puoixds natural, f. pots 
nature, £. @vey to produce.] 

1, Physical, nataral. 

1563 Hy Art Garden. (1593) 23 A phisicke experiment of 
Democritus, 1669 Gate Cré. Gentiles t wii. 14 Some Physic 
Contemplations of Job. /éfd. 1. viii. 99 There are three 
Kinds of Theologie y the first is called Mythic .. another 
Physic. 1807 J. Bartow Coliind. wv. 455 O'er great, o'er 
small extends his pie Jaws. cx811 Fuseu in Lect. Paint. 
iv. (1848) 439 Invisible physic and metaphysic ideas. 

b. Belonging to physics or natural philosophy. 

1883 J. B. Tuomas in omelet, Monthly (N. Y.)8 Jan. 204 
Sensitive, nutritive, physic, and chemic phenomena. 

+2. Medical; medicinal. Ods. (= Puysic sd. 
attrib.,, PHYSICAL a. 4, §-) 

1422 tr. Seereta Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Libral Sciencis.. 
as gramer, arte fisike, astronomye, and otheris, ¢1440 Pol. 
Rel. & L. Poems 217, 1 axst a mayster of fysyke lore, what 
wold hym drye and dryve away? 1551 Ropixson tr. More's 
Utop. ni. vi. (1895) 216 My companion... caried with him 
phisick bokes, certein smal woorkes of Hippocrates, and 
Galenes Microtechne. 1577 B. Gooce Sleresbach's Huséb. 
(1586) 52 b, When you haue seuered.. your Physicke Hearbes 
hy themselues, and your Potte hearbes and Sallets in 
another place. 1579 Mountain Gardener's Labyrinth 
Title-p., The chee Denese of each herh, plant, and flower. 
1617 Hieron IVs, 1. 25 The physick potion.,is cleane 
against the stomacke, 1620 Venner Via Recta ii, 28 Red 
wit is.. good for physicke vses, to stop cholericke vomitings. 
1704 Rav Creation . 252 The chief Bhasick Herbs, 1736 
N. Yersey Archives X1. 436 A Root call’d Physick Root, 
filarie or five leaf'd Physick. 4 

Physic (fvzik), v. Inflexions physicked, 
physicking. ([f. Puysic sd. 3-5.] 

1. ¢rans, To dose or treat with physic or medicine, 
esp. with a purgative. Now coflog. 

1377_Lanct. P. Pi B. xx. 321, 1 may wel suffre.. That 
frere flaterer be fette und phisike (C. xxi. 323 fysyke] 30w. 
syke, 1575 Tunarrv. Faudconrie 279 The Italians order of 
phisicking his hawke. 1600 Suaks, A. ¥. £.1 i. 92, 1 will 
physicke your ranckenesse. 19733 Curyne Ang, Malady 1. 
vi. § 2 (1734) 50 The Animals..are physick’d almost out of 
their Lives. 1831 Youarr forse xxiti, 382 In physicking 
a horse, whatever is to he done, should be done at once. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xii. 258 Locke laid down the rule 
. that children ought to be physicked as little as possible. 


1677-8 in Willis & Clark Casmdridge | 
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b. fig. To treat with remedies, relieve, alleviate. 
1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 7, 1 wold 
peer them to phisicke their faculties of seeing and 
hearing. 1605 Sutaxs, J/acd. 1. iii. 55 The labour we delight 
in, Physicks paine, 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 12 Then 
was the Liturgie given to a number of moderate Divines, 
and Sir Tho. Smith a Statesman to bee purg'd, and Physick’t. 
1763 Cuurcuite Duellist 1. 34 Vice, within the guilty breast, 
Could not be physic’d into rest. 1819 Byron Fran u. xix, 
A mind disensed no remedy can physic. 

2. slang. To punish in purse or pocket. 

18ax Ecan Life Lond. ML. v. (Farmer), You may be most 
preciously physicked in your clic. 1823 Bee Dict, Turf 
134 Winging a man’s blunt at cards, or other wagers, is 
‘giving him a physicking’. ‘The physicking system’ was 
put in force at the Doncaster St. Leger, 1822. 

3. Afetailurgy. To treat (molten iron, etc.) with 
an i aa body, which combines with and 
eliminates pliosphorus and sulphur. 

1876 Heerey in Ure Dict. Arts (1878) IV. 475 If with their 
presear rae they could uot effectually eliminate sulphur 

y puddling, ought they not to try to do so hy physicking? 

llence Phy'‘sicking z/.5sd.; also Phy‘sicker, 
one who administers physic. 

1658 Gurnatt Chr. fu Arm. verse 16. ii (1669) 187/1 He 
hath undertook the physicking of his Saints. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorn Vrdiage Ser. 11. (1863) 415 Dr. Tubh, .bleeder, shaver, 
and physicker of man and heast, 1838 Dickens Vick. 
Nick, viii,‘ Now ', said Squeers, ..‘is that physicking over?’ 

Physical (firzikal), a2. Also 5-7 phis-, 6 
phus-; 5 -ycal, -ichal, 6-7 -icall. [ad. med.L, 
physicalis, {. physica, Puysic sb.: see -Au.] 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to material nature, or to 
the phenomenal universe perceived by the senses ; 
pertaining to or connected with matter; material ; 
opposed to psychical, mental, spiriltuad. 

Often in such collocationsas physical cause, energy, Power ; 
physical possibility, tinpossibility, etc: see also 7. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pod. v. \vii. § 4 Sacraments..are not 
physicall but morall instruments of salvation. 1604 LE. 
Gleimstoxe] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies u. viii. 99 In natural 


and phisicall things, we must not seeke out infallible and 


mathematicall rules, but that which is ordinary and tried 
by experience. 1666 Boye Orig. Formes & Qual, (1667) 
7 Whether or no the Shupe can by Physicall Agents he 
altered. 1695 AnincHam Geonz, Epit. 86 If, .the line E,. 
be moved parallel to it self, through every phisical point in 
the line A, it will produce the rectangle AE. 1752 Hume 
Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1. xxi, 215 As to physical causes, I am 
inclined to doubt altogether of their operation in_ this 
articular. 1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. 1859 X. 1 
‘verything physical is measurable by weight, motion, au 
resistance. €1860 Farapay Forces Nat. i. 16 Some of the 
more elementary, and, what we call, physical powers. 1880 
Haccuton PAys. Geog. i. 2 The physical structure of the 
1885 f.yell’s Elen. Geol. 100 There may 
be a physical hreak—unconformity—and also a palonto- 
logical break, hetween two successive Yroups of strata, 

adsol, 1836 Kinestey Lett. (1878) 1. 36 The dreamy days 
of boyhood, when I knew and worshipped nothing but the 
physical. 1883 Epersuzim Life Yesus 11, 200 An attempt 
to shift the argument from the moral to the physical. 


b. Belonging or relating to Natural Philosophy 
or Natural Science; of, pertaining or relating to, 
or in accordance with, the regular processes or laws 


of nature. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 48 
With great Physicall, and Naturall Reason. 1587 Greene 
Euphues to Philautus Wks. (Grosart) V1. 204 Neyther 
can fishermen tell the Phusicall reasons of the motions of 
the Sea, 1796 H. Hunrea tr. S¢.-Pterve’s Stud, Nat, 
(1799) 1. 497 Of some general laws of nature...We shall 
divide these Laws into Laws physical and Laws moral. 1808 
J. Weaster Nat. Philos. 7 It isan object worthy of attention 
to instruct the youthful mind in physical knowledge. 1830 
Herscuet Sind. Nat. PAil. u. ii. 98 The law of gravitation 
isa physical axiom. 1841 W. Spatoine /taly & /2. /sé, 111. 
304 The most interesting feature in the physical history of 
the Calabrias, is the frequency of their enrthquakes. 1865 
Moztey Mirae, (ed. 2) Pref. 11, None of them are or profess 
to be physical explanations of miracles, i.e. reductions of 
them to laws of nature in the scientific sense of that term. 

ce, Of persons: Dealing with or devoted to 
natural science (in quot. 1768, materialistic). 

1678 Cuowortn éntedl. Syst. & iv. 391 Out of whom, 
according to the Physical Empedocles, proceed all things 
that were, are, and shall be, viz. Plants, Men, Beasts and 
Gods. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 5 (Cadais) Every 
power which sustained life, perform’d it with so little 
friction, that ‘twould have confounded the most Physical 
precieuse in France: with all her materialism, she could 
scarce have called me a machine, 1898 //arper’s Mag. 
XCVI. 623 The foremost physical philosophets of the time 
came to the aid of the best opticians, 

2, Belonging to the forces of nature and pro- 

tties of bodies, other than chemical and vital; 
Peliethe to the science of physics: see PHysics 2. 

1734 Keill’s Exam. The. Earth 267 His excellent Observa- 
tions, both Astronomical and Physical, 1805-17 KR. Jameson 
Char, Min. (ed. 3) 2 Physical characters are those physical 
phenomena hich ure exhibited hy the mutual action of 
minerals and other bodies; such as magnetic properties 
fete.). 1833 Bakewetn Jatrod. Geol, (1815) 47 ‘The internal 
and external parts will vary both in their physical and 
chemical properties, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 104 The 
physical properties of matter may, be altered without 
affecting its deeper chemical constitution. ,. 

8. Of the body, and bodily members or faculties 
(as distinct from the mind); bodily, corporeal. 

1780 BentHam Princ. Legis¢. xiv, § 3 Suppose for example 
the physical desire has for its ohject the satisfying of huge 
r8ao Hazitr Lect. Dram. Lit. 259 Milton has got rid of 
the horns and tail, the vulgar and physical insignin of the 
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devil, 2832 Austin Jurispr. (879) 1. xii. 358 Physical or 
natural persons..1a this instance ‘physical * or ‘natural’... 
denotes a person not fictitious or legal. 2860 ‘yNoaLt 
Glac, \. xvi. 104 The man gave me the impression of 
hysical strength. 1885 E. Garrett At any Cost i. 10 Mrs. 
inclair .. had long parted from the last bloom of physical 
youth, 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Eurofe 108 We take no 
physical exercise, except riding. 1899 IVestm, Gaz.24 Ma 
s/t The lads. .went through a course of physical drill wit 
wonderful precision. E 

b. as sé..( p/.) = physical powers. co/log. rare. 

1824 Examiner 26/2 He lacks physicals for swagger. 1842 
G. A. MeCart Lett fr. Frontiers (1868) 394 Disease, and 
the wear and tear incidental tothe exposure of the physicals \ 
in such a country as this. — : 

II. 4, Of or belonging to medicine; medical. 
Now rare. + Physical garden =PHYSIC GARDEN. 

¢3450 Lyoc. & Burcu Secrees 1803 Sleep .. firom these | 

seknessys the boody doth Recure, Whicb previd is hy 
phisichal prudence. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 225 lle 
shall learne to be skilfull in the art Geometrical, Arith- 
meticall, Musicall, Cheyrurgicall, Physical. 1679 7véads a 
Wakeman, etc. 49 There is only thet part of it whic 
isthe Physical Prescriptions. 1739 Jounson L. P., Bocr- 
haave Wks. 1V. 343 His profession of botany made it 

art of his duty to superintend the physical garden. 1759 
B Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. UW. Cambr.94 Furnishing a 
Physical Hospital. 2799 (¢t/e) The Medical and Physical 

ournal, 28a6 Sovtnev in QO. Rev. XXXIV. 311 Physical 

ks heing the most dangerous that any person can take to 
perusing—except metaphysical ones. 
+b. Of persons: Practising medicine; medical. 

1748 Ricttarpson Clarissa (1811) 1 V. xlv. 296 These cursed 
physical folks can find out acthing todo us good, hut what 
wonld poison the devil, 1749 SmottetT Gil BLU. iv. P 2, 
I resumed my physical dress, and..visited several patients. 
1957 W. ‘Thompson A.V. Advoc. 44 Which their... Friends, 
the top of the Physical Faculty can verify. 1796 CuaaLoTTeE 
Smitu Afarchmont 1V.274 The physical mea who attead 
her seem to think not, 

+¢0. Physical finger = Paysician finger. Obs. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 1. v. 49 To this Physicall 
finger a veine answereth. 

+65. Used in medicine, medicinal. Ods, 

1579-80 Noatu Plutarch, Denzetrius (1895) V. 391 Phisicall 
herbes, as Helleborum, Lingewort and Beares foote. 161 
Markaam Eng. Husbandman Ww. 1. ¥. (1635) 22 The re 
Rose is aot. .so tender as the Damaske, yet it is much miore 
Phisicall, and oftner nsed in medicine, 1658 J. Jones 
Ovid's Fois 86 Medea was the first that invented Physical 
baths. 269a Tryon Good House-w, xxvi. (ed. 2) 208 This 
sort of driak [coffee) ought not to be used, but ia a Physical 
way. 31775 Apata Amer. Ind. 412 Angelica... is one of 
their physical greens. 1828 WaLKeR Dict., Guaiacum, a 
physical wood. 

tb. Beneficial to health; cnrative, remedial ; 


testorative to the body, good (for one’s health). 


Also fig. Obs. 
1447 Bokenuam Seyndys(Roxh.) 13, 1 cowde as wee] bothe 
forge and fyle As cowd Boyce in hys phisycal consolacyoun. 
1601 Swans. Ful. C. 1. L 262 Is Brutus sicke? and is it 
Physicall To walke vabraced, and sucke vp the humours Of 
the danke Morning? 1604 E. Glaimstone] D’ Acosta's Hist. 
Indies 1. x\. 318 They say moreover, that this wooll..is 
phisicall for other iadispositions, as for the gowt. 2616 R. C, 
Times’ Whistle v. 2212 With mediocrity..To take Tobacco 
thus were phisicall. «1633 Austin Jfedit. (1635) 113 A 
physicall Banket for our Soules. ee 
+c. Of the nature of or like medicine (in taste, 
smell, etc.); as bad as medicine. Ods. 

@ 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (2677) 63 All other herbs.. give 
ita physical taste. 1682 R. Knox /Y/ist. Ceylon 5 The Tree 
hath a pretty Physical smell like an Apothecaries Shop, 
1706 T. Bas Tunbr. Walks u. i, Wretched hatchet-facd 
things that are physical to look at ‘em. 

+8, In need of medical treatment, sick; under 


medical treatment. Ods. 

1633 Survey Witty Fair One i. iy, Whal meanes this 
Apothecaries shop about thee, art Physicall? — Bird in 
Cage ut. ii, Thou lookst dull aad Phisicall me thinkes. 1761 
Brit, Mag. \¥. 388 In the latter [hospital] are near 300 
Price patients, and about 60 chirurgical ones. 

. In special phrases and collocations. 

Physical astronomy, that branch of astronomy which 
treats of the motions, masses, positions, light, heal, etc. 
of the heavealy hodies. Physical atom: see quot. 
Physical chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with the structure of molecules. Physical force, 
material as opposed to moral force; in politics, the use of 
armed power, to-effect or repress political changes; also 
attrié, Physical geography, that branch of geography 
which deals with the natural features of the earth’s surface, 
as distinct from its political divisions, commercial or 
historical relations, etc. Physical geology, the stody of 
the formation and history of strata and eruptive rocks, apart 
from palwontology. Physlcai horizon: see Hoaizon :. 
Physical laboratory, a laboratory for experiments in 
physical science. Physical mineralogy, that which 
treats of the physical properties of minerals, apart from their 
chemical composition. Physical optics, that branch of 
optics which deals with the properties of light itself (as dis- 
tinguished from the function of sight}; sometimes restricted 
to that part which relates to the nadulatory theory and the 
Pesca specially explained by it, as interference, etc. 

hysical point, a point conceived as infinitely small, and 
yet a portion of matter. Physical science or philo-~ 
sophy=Pxaysics. Physical sciences, the sciences that 
treat of inanimate matter, and of energy apart from vitality: 
op) d to the hiological or to the moral sciences. Physi- 
cal sign, a symptom of health or disease ascertainable by 
bodily examination. Physlcal theology: see THEoLocy. 

3903 Acres M. Crerkr Astrophysies 1 Kepler frst sree 
lated on the causes of celestial movements, and introduced 
the term ‘*physical astronomy’. 3850 Davneny Atom. 
The. v. (ed. 2) 147 [Dumas] proposes to designate that 
description of molecular groups into which bodies are 
resolved by heal, “physicn] atoms. r90a Fortn. Kev. June 
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to14 A mechanism of the atoms, or, as it has come to he 
called ia Germany, a *physical chemistry, was developing. 
1817 Coaartt Hi”ks. XXXII. 362 It was a combat of argu- 
ment, and they have taken shelter under the shield of 
epics) force. 1840 Hoop UA R&ine 2165, 1do wish our 
physical-force men would hire a steamer and take a trip up 
the Rhine. 1897 J. MeCartuy in Daily News 27 May 6/1 
lie was entirely opposed to any attempt at rebellion by 
physical force, because he held..that there was no chance 
for a physical-force struggle. [1625 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. 1. i, (1635) 4 The obiect in “Geographic is for the most 
part Physicall, consisting of the parts whereof the Spheare 
Is composed.) 1852 A. K. Jounstox (tte) Atlas of Physical 
Geography, 1866 Branoge & Cox Dict. Se, etc. 1. 898/1 
Mhysical geography is the history of the earthia its material 
organisation. 1897 Daily News 17 Feb. 2/5 ‘To find funds 
for the foundation and maintenance of a national "physical 
laboratory. 1831 Brewster Optics vii. 66 *Physical Optics 
is that branch of the science which treats of the physical 
preps: wf light. 1857 Iieckne Cros. 1. vii. 343 ‘The 

usiness of “physical philosophy is, to explain external 
phenomena with a view to their prediction. 1845 Stonnaat 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 60/1 That part of 
Grammar..is evidently Physical, and of course follows the 
common laws of *Physical Science. @ 1862 Bucnie JW isc. 
iiks. (1872) 1. 212 In the course of a few years Sir Isaac 
Newton changed the surface of physical science. 1879 Sz. 
George's Hosp. Rep. \X. 107 The ‘physical signs pointed to 
fluid at the left base, and to enlargement of the right lobe 
of the liver, 

Hence Phy’sicalist: sec quots.; Physica‘lity, 
physical condition; also + Aumorously as a title 
for a medical man; Phy‘slcalness, the quality of 
being physical. 

1858 Buster. Vat. & Supernat. i, (1864) 23 * Physicalists, 
who, without pretending to deny Christianity, value them. 
selves on finding all the laws of obligation. a the laws of 
the body and the world. 1864 Wenstea, PAysicalist, one 
who holds that human thoughts and acts are determined by 
the physical organization of man, 1593 Nasan Jour Lett. 
Confut, Wks. (Grosart) 1]. 241 Receiue some notes as 
touching his *phisicallity deceased. Me had his Grace to 
be Doctor ere he died. 1660 tr, aracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. 
1x, 131 When we followed that Medicinal way..we could 
never (by that kind of Physicallity)..perceive any thing 
well founded. 1927 Bamey vol. 11, *PAysicadness, Natural. 
ness, also Medicinalness. 1857 J. Hinton Let. in Life 
vii. (1878) 133 The inertness, the evil, that is added by our 
physicalness, 

Physically (fi-zikali), adv. 
In a physical manner or way. 

I, According to nature or the material laws of 
nature; materially; according to physics or natural 
philosophy or science ; not intellectually, morally, 
or spiritually, Physically rmpossible, impossible 
from the nature or laws of material things. 

258: E, Cameton ia Confer. nt. (1584) Yiv, You reason 
physically: but _we must not be led by senses in these 
misteries. 1666 Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 7 11 is 
Thysialy impossible that it [matter] should be devoid of 
some Bulk or other, and some determinate Shape or other, 
1675 R. Buatnocce Caxsa Dei 48 1tis not deni’d Physically, 
but Morally. 2794 Sutuivan Mew Naz. 1.417 The swelling 
of the ocean, by the joint attraction of the sua and the moon, 
is less physically intelligible, than the periodical effusions of 
the polar ices. 1855 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 182 
Anatom or molecule physically indivisible. 2855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xii. WL. 217 It would be physically impossible 
for many of tbem to surrender themselves ia time. 1863 
Fawcetr Pol. Econ, 1. ix. 264 It is physically impossible 
that any permanent rise in wages should take place without 
a corresponding diminution of profits. 1870 Jevons Fleur, 
Logic ii. 13 Nothing caa physically exist corresponding to 
a general notion. : ae 

+b. Naturally, essentially, intrinsically. Obs. 

1629 H. Burton 7ruth's Triumph 58 usu heation. tbe 
forme whereof is relatiue and not physically inherent in vs. 
1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 200 ‘The will is physically 
ours, and the deed is also ours, but ‘tis morally Gods. 1793 
D. Stewaat Ont. Mor. Philos. 1. iia § 322 Not to demon. 
strate that the soul is physically and necessarily immortal. 

te. Practically. Oés. 

1690 Lrysovan Curs. Afath. 450 It is a Body, though 
Physically Round, yet full of uneven Asperities. 1757 
Axensiove ia PA. Trans. L. 324 The velocity of the fluids, 
in the remoter series of vessels, will be, physically, nothing. 


2, As regards the body; in body; in bodily con- 


stitution; corporcally. 

¢1600 Timon y.iv. (Shaks. Soc.) 87 Hee’s an asse logically 
and capitally, not phisikallie and animallie. 165: Baxtea 
inf. Bapt. re It may be the child’s Action Morally, and ia 
Law-sence, when it is only the Father's Action Physically. 
1846 J. E. Ry-ano in 7 Foster's Lie & Corr. (1846) 11. 107 
Unless physically disabled. 1877 A. B. Bruce /ratning 
Twelve xxv. 425 Not till I hecome invisible physically shall 
I be visible to you spiritually. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Afission 
L, Greece & Pai, 194 These tellaheen are physically adapted 
to the climate. me ‘ 

+3. Medically; medicinally; by medical rules. 

1582 Hester Secr, Phiorav, wi. cxv. 139 Then shall be 
finished the solutioa of Iron Phisically, the whiche thou 
maiest gine safely. 1674 R. Gooraev Jay. § Ad. Physic 
208 To make it a Proverh, Oul Medice vivit, miseré vivit, 
(i.e.) He that lives Physically, lives miserably, 2922 M. 
Henay Sober-ntindedness Wks. 1853 1.70 Then it {mirth] 
must be used like a medicine,—must be taken physically. 

+ Physicary. Obs. rare. [f. Puysic 50. + -ary 
B. 2.] Medicinal preparations; materia medica. 

1620 tr. Boceaccio's Decameron 1og A Quacksalver..one 
that deales in drugges and physicarie. 


+ Physic garden. Oés. [See Puysic sd. 6, 
a.2: cl. F. jardin de pharmacie.] A garden for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants; hence, a 
botanic garden; also physical garden, PHYSICAL 4. 


[f. prec. + -Ly¥ 2.] 


PHYSICIAN. 


1637 Lease fr. Magd, Coll, to Univ. Oxford 19 Apr. 
{Ground] for a Physicke Garden. [Referred to ina SR 


' of § July 1626 as ‘the Phisitions Garden’) 1644 Evetys 


| 
| 


Diary 20 Oct., Pisa.—We went to the Colledge... To this 
the Physiq Garden lyes. 1699 Pil. Trans. XX1. 63 Rare 
and non-descript Plaats, .. cultivated either in publick 
Physick-Gardens, or those of private curious Persons, 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 314 A very curious physic-garden, 
which coatains the choicest exotics. 12814 Hist. Unit. 
Oxford 1. 241 1a 1715, John Robinson .. presented many 
curious exotic plants to the Physic Garden. 1899 /andth. 
Univ. Oxford 59 The Botanic Garden, formerly kaowa 
as the Physic Garden, was founded in the year 1622. 
Physician (fizi-fan),s6. Forms: a. 3-5 fisicien, 
4-5 -ian(e, 4 fiscician, -en, fyciscien, 5 fis-, 
fic-, fys-, -isian, -issyan, -isyen, -esyen, 5-6 
fysician, visicion; 8. 4-5 fesician(e, 5 -isyan, 
(-en), -sessian, 6 -ycien, -ysyan, 5 phesicyen, 
6-7 -ycion, -icion; . 4-6 phisicien(e, § -ycien, 
3-7 -ician, 6 -icyon, 6-7 -itian, (-on), -icion, 7 
phizitian, 4-3 physicyen, 5 -icien, 35-6 -icion, 
6 -ycyen, (phycyssyon), 6-7 physitian, -yeyan, 
(-on), 6- physician, [ME. fistcfen, a. OF, fist- 
cien (Wace tathc.), f. L. physec-a, V. physique: 
sec Puysic and -Ictan.] 

+1. A student of natural science or of physics. 

a 1400-50 slexander 4363 Ne foloxe we na ficesyens, ne 
philisophour scolis, As sophistri & slik thing, to sott with pe 
pepill, 610 Witter sferapla Dan. 30 Naturall and 
Pevate dreaines, the interpretation whereof helongeth «nto 
physicians and philosophers, [1833 J. Martixrau Misc. 
(1852) 6 An analysis of Dr. Priestley'’s character asa theo- 
logian, a physicien, A metaphysician.]} 

2. One who practises the healing art, including 


medicine and surgery. 

1225 Aucr. &. 370 Avh, monie ancren,.. pet schulden one 
lecnen hore soule mid heorte Lireonsunge & flesshes pinunge, 
uorwurded fisiciens & licomesleches. 1297 R. Gtove. (Rolls: 
1552 His fisicians he clupede & suor is of anon Bote hii 
made him mid childe he wolde hom sle echon. ¢1380 
Wren Sernz, Sel. Wks. 1.60 Man may spende al pat he 
hab aboute opir fisicians. 1393 Laxou. 2. 22 C. xxi 176 
A fisician with a forrede hod. 1484 Caxton Fables of ei sop 
ut. ii, 1 am a leche, and with al a good phesycyen. 1526 
Tinvate Luke iv. 23 Visicion heale thy silfe. 1540 Act 
32 Hea, VILT, c. 40 Forasmuche as the science of phisicke 
dothe comprehend..the knowledge of surgery asa special! 
membre and parte of the same, therefore be it enacted that 
anny of the said company or felawiship of Phisitioas. may 
..exercise the said science of Phisick in all and every his 
membres and partes. 1542 Unati. Aras. Afoph. 278 b, 
The physicians dooe not fall to cuttyng, except all other 
meanes and wayes afore proved. 31605 Suaks. Mach. ¥, 
i 82 More needs she the Diuine, thea the Physitian. 
1758 Jounson fdler No. 17 27 The anatomical novice ., 
styles himself physician, prepares himself by familiar cruelty 
..to extend his arts of torture..which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 180g Kexoate Yrar. LI. Ixxii, 128 
Physician is the title of all medical practitioners in the 
United States. 1875 Jowett /'ato (ed. 2) H1.23 Physicians 
to cnre the disorders of which luxury is the source. 


b. One legally qualified to practise the healing 
art as above; ¢sf. as distinguished from one 


qualified as a surgeon only, 

In the United Kingdom, every medical practitioner is now 
required to have a qualification as Physician and also as 
Surgeon; so that a general practitioner usually describes 
himself as ‘Physician and Surgeon’. The use of * Physician’ 
or ‘Surgeon’ alone usually implies that the person so styled 
is ia practice a specialist in that branch. So especially with 
the designation ‘Consulting Physician ‘ 

€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 298 O lord, whi is it so greet 
difference bitwixe a cirurgian & a phisician. 1508 DuNBaR 
Lament for Makaris 42 \n medicyne the most practicianis, 
Lechis, surrigianis & phisicianis, 1548 Upart Lrase, lar, 
Luke Pref. 9 The physicians of the bodyes haue practicioners 
and poticaries that doce ministre their art vader them. 1622 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Pref. (1639) Bj, The more learned 
Sort are justly stiled by the title BR Bhs seins the more 
experienced sort are called Chirurgions or Surgeons. a 1654 
Srtpen adle-7. (Arb.) 27 Your President of the Colledge 
of Phisitians. .himself is no more than a Doctor of Physick. 
1707 CHAMAERLAVNE St. Eng. 1. 550 Physicians in Ordinary 
to her Majesty’s Person, .Apothecaries..Chirurgeons. 1823 
J. Tuomson Leed. Juflam. Tatrod. 15 It is from the separa- 
tion produced by these two decrees [issued by Pope Bonilace 
the Bixth, and Clement the Fifth, at Avigaon), that we 
ought, I conceive, to date the true origin of the distinction 
between physician and surgeon, such as it has existed in 
modern times; a distinction unknown in the practice of the 
ancients, 1872 Geo. Ettor Afiddlent, xviii, To obscure the 
limit between his own rank as a general practitioner, and 
that of the physicians, who, in the interest of the profession, 
felt bound to maintain its various grades. 1895 W. Musk 
Life Sir H. Halford 135 The appoiatment of physician- 
extraordinary to the king. 

e. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prev, u. vii. (1867) 67 Feed hy measure, 
and defie the physicion, 1606 Hottanp Sucton., Tiberius 
Ixviii. A nxod, Whereupon might arise our English proverhe, 
A foole or a physition, 62a Macynes Ane. Law-Merch, 
254 We see the Prouerbe to be true, That the vnknowne 
diepese putteth out the Physitians eye. 1721 [see Foor 
sb rd]. 

3. fransf. and fig. A healer; one who cures 
moral, spiritual, or political maladies or infirmities. 

¢1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.) xiv. 61 Efterwardes he was a 
phisiciene of saules. 1548 Upatt Evasm, Par. Luke Pref. 
8b, Woordes and talke is the Physician of a mynde beeyng 
diseased and sicke, 1687 Noanis Flynn, ‘Long have / 
viewed ‘ti, 1'll trust my great Physician's skill. 1805 Svar 
IWinter in Lond. (1806) 111.262 Time must be her pbysician. 
1868 Lyxcn Aiondet cx. vi, That thorny cares may yield 
sweel fruits, And comforts be physicians. 


> 


PHYSICIAN. 


4. Comb., as physician-accoucheur, -author, 
-founder; + physician finger, the third or ring- 
finger; = LEECH-FINGER: cf. FINGER 1. 

1643 ir. Faviae's Theat. Hon. 1. v. 48 Rings of gold are 
worne by noble persons on the medicinall finger of the left 
hand called by the Latines Digztus medicus... Aulus Gellins, 
. declareth, that a small and subtile arterie. .proceedeth from 
the heart, to beate on this Physition finger. 1828 D. 1e 
Marcuant Rep, Claims to Barony of Gardner 71,1 have 
been physician-accoucheur since 1817, 1901 Daily Chron, 
. Dec. 4/4 The regulations which the physician-founder 

rew up. 

Hence Phyai‘cian v., ¢ravs. (2) to make into a 
physician; (4) to put under the care of a physician; 
Phyai‘cianary c., of or pertaining to a physician ; 
Physi‘ciancy, the office or position of physician ; 
Physi‘cianed a., qualified or licensed to act as 
a physician; Phyai‘cianer dfa/.=PHYSICIAN 2; 
Physi‘cianeas, a female physician: also jig.; 
Physi‘cianless ¢., withont a physician; Physi‘- 
cianly @., befitting a physician; Phyai‘cianship 
= plysiciancy ; also the personality of a physician. 

1839 G. Witson Let. in Zé (1860) iv. 205 The mystic 
medicating cap has not yet *physicianed me. 1896 D. 
SLaDEN in Dominion fliustr. Christmas No., The travellers 
hestormed were straight put to bed and physicianed. 1889 
J.K. Jerome Three Men i, He..has a somewhat family- 
“physieianary way of putting things. 1881 7¥es 13 Jan, 
11/3 The *Physiciancy to the Queen in Ireland. 1891 N. 
Moore in Dict. Nat. Biog. XXYV. 94/2 His assistant dis- 
charged the duties of the physiciancy nil his formal election 
as physician..on..14 Oct. 1609. 1758 H. Watpotr Leté. to 
Mann 10 Feb, Dr. Lucas, a *physicianed apothecary. 1815 
Mrs. Pitkincton Ceéeborty I. 78 *Physicioners were sent 
for, 182: Scorr Aeaidzv, ai, A man of much skill and little 
substance, who practised the trade of a physicianer. 1836- 
48 B. D. Watsu Aristoph. Clouds 1, iv, Brave Thurian 
prophets, physicianers rare. 1662 J. CHanoer V’an Hel- 
anont's Ortat. 171 1f nature the *Physitianesse of her self, 
can overcome diseases hy her own goodnesse. 1786 H. 
Watrote Let. to Hf, More 9 Feb., ] might send for you as 
my physicianess. 1888 Tatmace in Tove (N. ¥.) 6 Sept., 
He died “physicianless. 1888 J. Crirroro in Contemp, Rev. 
Apr. 503 Real knowledge of man and of men,..is inde- 
scribahly rich in “physicianly force. 1732 Fietoixe Afock 
Doctor viii, 1 shall bind his *physicianship over to his good 
hehaviour. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 251/2 A promise 
of succeeding on the first vacancy to the physicianship in 
ordinary. 1888 T. Waris in Atheneum 17 Mar. 340/2 
Latham..was..elected to the physicianship of the St 
George's and St. James’s Dispensary, 

Physicism (fizisizm). [f. Prysic sd. +-1sM.] 
A doctrine of physical phenomena; ¢sf. one which 
refers all the phenomena of the universe, including 
life itself, to physical or material forces; materialism. 

1869 Huxitey Lay Sern, Sci. Aspects Positivism (4877) 
363 In the progressof the epee from savagery to advanced 
civilization anthropomorphism grows into theology, and 
bhesene (i€1 may so call it) developes into Science. 18979 
escort #ngland VW. 3gt Physicism, in its present shape, 
ean scarcely hope to supplant religion. 1880 Go.ow. Smitu 
in Atlantie Afonthly No. 268. 204 A probability .. which 
physicism, in its hour of triumph, will do well to take with 
Itinits car. | ae 

Physicist (frzisist). [f Puysic sb. + -187.] 

+1. One versed in medical science. Oé5. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. M1. Diss. Physick 12 
Anatomists, Naturalists, Physicists, Medicinists, 

2. A-student of physics (PHysics 2). 

1840 Wueweitn Philos. Induct. Sct. Pref. gt We might 
perhaps still use physician as the equivalent of the French 
piysicien..but probably it wonld be better to coin a new 
word. Thus we may say that..the Physicist proceeds upon 
the ideas of force, matter, and the propertiesof matter. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV. 524 The word floss, where four 
sihilant consonants oe like a squi 1869 PHirson tr 
Guillemin's Sut (1870) 146 The method known to physicists 
as ‘spectral analysis’. ; F 

b. A student of nature or natural science in 
general (cf. Pnysics 1). 

1858 Kincstey Lett, 24 Dec., This Christmas night is 
the one of all the year which sets a physicist, as I am, on 
facing the fact of miracle. 1859 R. F, Burton Centn. A/r 
in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XX1X.23 There remained then for the 
English physicist the honour of depicting by an admirahle 
generalization the true features of che African interior. — 

3. One who holds the theory of a purely physical 
or material origin of vital phenomena; a believer 
in physicism: opposed to vita/is/, 

1871 Morey Crd. Afise. Ser. 1. 229 The excessive pre- 
tensions and unwarranted certitudes of the physicist. 1872 
Nicnoison f/atrod. Study Biol. i. 16 No physicist has 
hitherto succeeded in explaining any fundamental vital 
phenomenon upon BY physical and chemical principles. 

Physicky (firziki), a. [f Puysic 5d. 4 + -x.] 
Having the taste, smell, or other qualities of 
physic or medicine; influenced by physic. 

1764 GraIncer Sugar Cane 1. 520 note, The flowers have 
a physicky smell. 1849 Gro. Extor in Cross Zive (1885) 
I, 242 Dear Sara's letter is very charming—not at all 
be 1884 Baonam ffadient. 533 The cheeses from 

rance, in Pliny’s day, had a physicky flavonr. 1886 Fexn 

Devon Boys xxx. 263 ‘') rather like it’, said Bob, with a 
rather physicky face, 

Phy'sic-nut. [f. Paysic sé. 4+Nvr.] The 
fruit of the euphorbiaceous shrub Jatropha Curcas 
L, (Curcas purgans), of tropical America, used as 
a purgative; the Barbadoes- or purging-nut; also 
the plant itself, more fully pAyste-ntd bush or free. 

Sometimes applied to species of the allied genus Croton. 
French Physicnut, the species Jatropha multifida. 


, hence Phy:sico-philoso'phical a. 
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1657 R. Licox Barbados 67 They gathered all the physick 
nuts they could. 1703 Dampier Voy. WH. uw 7 PAysich- 
Nuts as Seamen nll iieqi are called here Pincon. 1756 P. 
Browne Famaica 348 French Physic Nut. The plant is 
much raised in izes, and forms no small ornament of 
their flower-gardens. 187x Kincstey A? Last xvi, The 
French Physic-nnt, with its hemp-like leaves, and a little 
bunch of red coral in the midst. 

attrsb. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 115 The physic-nut- 
tree. This 1s generally a knotty shrubby tree. 1792 Mar. 
Rippett Vey. Aladeira 88 The croton lacciferum, or physic 
nut hnsh, bears a seed which..acts as a powerful emetic. 
1865 F. Saver in Fortin, Rev. No. 5. 617 Even the street 
lamps [in Madeirajare lighted with physic-nut oil, 

Physico- (firzike), combining form of Gr. 
gvotxes natura), physical, used generally as an 
adverbial or adjectival qnalification of the second 
element, ‘ physically’, ‘physical’ (sec -0 1); also, 
sometimes expressing any relation, as simple com- 
bination or contact of the things or notions named 
in the two clements (see -o 2), The following are 
among the less important combinalions: 

Phy-sico-aatrono’mical @., of or pertaining to 
physical astronomy: see PnysicaL 7. Phy:sico- 
geogra‘phical a., of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with physical geography. Phy:sico-intelle-ctual 
a, combining the physical with the intellectual, 
Phy sico-lo‘gic, logic illustrated by physics; hence 
Phy:sico-lo‘gical ¢. ‘+Phy:sico-medical a., 
physical and medical. Phy-sico-me-ntal a., per- 
taining to both body and mind, or physical and 
mental phenomena. Phy:sico-mira‘cnulous a., of 
the nature of a natural miracle. Phy sico-mo‘r- 
phic a. (opposed to anthropomorphic), having 
the form of or embodied in material nature; so 
Phy:sico-mo'rphiam., Phy:sico-philo‘sophy, 
Ihe philosophy of nature, natural philosophy; 
Phy:sico- 


. physiological a., of or pertaining to the physics 


of physiology. Phy-aico-pay‘chical @., com- 
bining or intermediate to the domain of psychology 
and of physics. + Phy sico-theoso'phical a., 
belonging at once to nalural science and to theo- 
sophy, Also PHysico-clEMICAL, etc. 

1834 Nat. Philos. UN. fist Astron xvi, 82/2 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) ‘he * physico-astronomical system of Descartes. 
1865 Aad. fist. Rev, 385 Anexcellent *physicogeographical 
monograph of the island of Cyprus. x900 Hest, Gaz. 
2t July 3/: Long isolation.. brought ahont partly by 
physico-geographical, partly by political causes. 1840 Dr 
Quincey Sivde Wks. 1867 X. 162 At the head of the *physico- 
intellectual pleasnres, we find a second reason for quarrellin 
with the civilisation of onr country. 1704 Swuer T. Tu 
Introd., Wks, 1760 1. 27 This *physico-logical scheme of 
oratorial receptacles or machines contains a great mystery. 
1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2468/4 A *Physico-medical Essay con- 
cerning the late Bequency of Appoplexies. @1849 Por 
Cockton Wks. 1864 IIL. 461 A tingling oe sico-mental 
exhilaration. 1870-9 Sir R. Curistison in Pipe (3883) 1, au 
The physico-mental gratification experienced in piercing the 
thin clear air of a Highland mountain, 3839 De Quixcey 
Mod. Superstit. Wks. 1862 11]. 295 The faith in this order 
of the *physico-miracnious is open alike to the sceptical and 
thenon-sceptical, 1886 A.B. Bruce s/irac. Elem. Gosp. i. 29 
The Agnostic..sets up in his room a “physico-morphic 
divinity. /dfa. 28 The charge of anthropomorphism is met 
hy a counter-charge of *physico-morphism. 1899 4 d/butt's 
Syst. Aled. VI. 511 In the pieces of nenrons usnally 
employed for *physico-physiological study, the wave of dis- 
turbance. .is propagated without alteration in height, length 
and speed. 1816 Bentuam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 
144 Purely Psychical or Thelematic; and mixed *Physico- 
psychical, Anthropophysiurgic or Psychothelematic. Under 
one or other of these heads will all original sources of motion 
..be found to be comprehended. 1668 H. More Div. Dial., 
Schol, (1713) 565 “he Mercava of Ezekiel (bears a triple 
pee via. Ethico-political, *Physico-theosophical, and 

iteral, 

Physico-chemical (fi:ziko,ke-mikal), 2. [See 
Puysico-.] Ofor belonging to physical chemistry ; 
of or pertaining to physics and chemistry. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 65 These several Physico- 
Chymical operations. 19731 //i'st. Litteravia 111. 252 It 
appears with all the Parade of a Physico-Chemical Experi. 
ment. 1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 124/: ‘he general 
physico-chemical laws that dominate the rest of the universe. 
1851 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 420/2 Sir John Herschel pro- 
posed the epithet of Actino-Chemistry for this new branch 
of physico-chemical science. : ° 

So Phy:sico-chemiat, one skilled in physics 


and chemistry, or in physical chemistry. 
1866 Atheneum No. 1999. 236/1 The physico-chemist 
with his prism. . . 
Phy:sico-mathema‘tical, ¢. [See Pur- 
stco-.} Of or pertaining to the application of 
mathematics to physics or mixed malhemalics. 
1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3070 The Experiments and_ the 
Reasons thence deduced for the Substantiality of light, 
approach very near to a Physico-Mathematical evidence. 
1802 Hetttns in PAil, Trans. XCII. 449 Mathematical and 
physico-mathematical problems. 1852 J. Davioson Pract, 
Afath. (ed. 5) Introd. 1 The Mixed [Mathematics] consist of 
physical subjects investigated and explained by mathe. 
matical reasoning, comprehend Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Optics, &c. ‘hese are sometimes styled the Physico-Mathe- 
matical sciences. _ 
Phy:sico-mecha‘nical,@a. [See Pirysico-.] 
Of or pertaining to the dynamics of natural forces, 
or the mechanical branch of natural philosophy. 


PHYSICS. 


1662 Boye (¢é#/e) New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, 
touching the Spring of the Air, and its effects. 1674 — Excell. 
Theol. tu. iv. 171 The physico-mechanical instruments of 
working on nature's and art's productions heing happily 
invented. 1709 Hauksser(¢/#/e) Physico-Mechanical Experi- 
ments on various subjects, containing an account of surprizing 
Phenomena tonching Light and Electricity. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) v. § 271 The immense physico- 
mechanical power of this agent called heat. 

Phy:sico-theo‘logy. [See Puysico-.] A 
theology founded upon the facts of nature, and the 


evidences of design there found; natural theology. 

171z_ Dernam (¢/t/e) Physico-Theology: or, a Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of Gea fon His Works of 
Creation. 1776 Pesnant Zool. (ed. 4) 11. 603 This is a 
mixed species of study (when considered as physico-theology). 
182g Coteaipcr Aids Refi. (1848) 1. 333, 1 more than oS 
the prevailing taste for books of natural theology, physico- 
theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, evidences of 
Christianity, and the like. 1855 Bapen Powe £ ss. 309 
A physico-theology supplies no such idea of the Deity as 
can offer any antecedent contradiction to the representations 
of his nature and attributes. ‘ay 

So Phy:sico-theolo'gical @., of or pertaining to 
natural theology; Phy:sico-theo'logist, one versed 


in natural theology. 

1675 Bovte Keconcileablen, Reason & Relig. ii, Some 
Physico-Theological Considerations about the Possibility of 
the Resnrrection. 1688 — Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 
tim. 1825 Corertoce in Renz. (1836) 11. 342 The Saturnian 
xedvor brepxpomot .. to which the elder physico-theologists 
attributed a self-polarizing power. 1877 E. Cairp Phslos. 
Kant un. xviii, 633 The Physico-theological argument, the 
argument from design. 

Phy'sics. (Plural of Puystc a. used sudst., 
rendering I, physica nent. pl., a. Gr. rd Guorxd lit. 
‘natural things’, the collective title of Aristotle's 
physical treatises; as an Eng. word, plural in 
origin and form, but now construed as a singular: 
cf. dynamics, mathematics, etc.] 

1, Natural science in general; in the older writers 
esp. the Aristotelian system of natural science; 
hence, natural philosophy in the wider sense, Also, 
a treatise on natural science, as Artstotle’s Physics. 

The application of the term has tended continually to be 
narrowed. 1t originally (from Arist.) included the study of 
the whole of nature (organic and inorganic); Locke even 
included spirits (God, angels, ete.) among its objects, In 
the course of the 18th cent. it became limited to inorganic 
natare, and then, by excluding chemistry, it acquired its 
present meaning: see 2, i 

1589 Nasus Anat. Absurd, Wks. (Grosart) I. Fad Neither 
is there almost any poeticall Bement wherein there is not 
some thing comprehended, taken ont..of the Physicks or 
Ethicks. 1603 Warner Adé. Eng. xu. Ixxv. (1612) 313 Nor 
wanted thear..that did relye On Physickes and on Ethickes, 
and..a God deny. 1620 T. Grancrr Div. Logike 56 
Whereof some are contemplatine,as Mathematikes, Physikes, 
Metaphysikes. 1656 tr. /fodées’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 388, 
Thave given to this part the title of Physics, or the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. 1674 Bove Excell, Theol. 1, iv. 170 
That great Restorer of Physicks, the illustrious Vernlam, 
17 - Harris Lex. Techn. 1, PAysicks, or Natural 
Philosophy, is the Speculative Knowledge of all Natural 
Hodies (and Mr, Lock thinks, That God, Angels, Spirits &c. 
which usually are acconnted as the Subject of Metaphysicks, 
should come into this Science), and of their proper Natures, 
Constitutions, Powers, and Operations. 1710 J. Crarxe 
Rohanlt's Nat. Phit.1.i, 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope iit. 
§ 38 [Aristotle's] Physicks contain many useful observa. 
tions, particularly his history of animals. 1800 Afed. Fraud. 
1H. 28: If we consider medicine as a science, or asa system 
of rules, it..forms a principal department of physics, or 
experimental philosophy. 1845 Maurice Afor. § Afet. 
Philos. in Encycel. Metrop. (1847) 11, 645/1 Then arose.. 
Roger Bacon, and mathematics, chemistry, and physics 

enerally became as much the studies of Christians as they 
faa already been of the Mahometans. 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex, Physics, verm for that science which treats of the 
nature of the qualities which beings derive from birth, in 
contradistinction to those acquired from art—of the whole 
mass of beings comprising the universe—and of the laws 
which govern those beings; natural philosophy. ; 

2. In current usage, restricled to The science, or 
group of sciences, treating of the properties of 
matter and energy, or of the action of the different 
forms of energy on matter in general (excluding 
Chemistry, which deals specifically with the differ- 
ent forms of matter, and Biology, which deals with 


vital energy). See quots. 1900. 

Physics is divided into general physics, dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynamics, mole- 
cular physics, physics of the ether, etc.), and applied plysics, 
dealing with special phenomena (astronomy, meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, etc.. There is a tendency now to 
restrict the word to the former gronp. , 

171g tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. Auth. Pref. 2 The Celestial 
Physics, or Physical Astronomy, hath..the preference in 
Dignity of all Enquiries into Nature whatever. 1834 Mrs. 
Somervitte Conner. Phys. Se. xxxii. (1849) 361 These 
motions come under the same laws of dynamics and analysis 
as any other branch of physics. 1860 Tynoatt Géac. 11. ix, 
272 M. Agassiz is a naturalist, and he appears to have 
devoted but little attention to the study of physics. 1892 
G. F. Baakra Physics i & 8. 6 Physics regards matter solely 
as the vehicle of energy..physics may be yegarded as the 
science of energy, precisely as chemistry may be regarded 
as the science of matter. 1900 J. B. Statto Concepts § The. 
Mod. Phystes (ed. 4) 27 The science of physics, in addition 
to the general laws of dynamics and their application to the 
interaction of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, embraces 
the theory of those agents which were formerly designated 
as imponderahles—light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc. 5 
and all these are now treated as forms of motion, as different 
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manifeslations of the same fundamental energy. rg00 W, 
Watson Feriéh. Physics 2 We are led to define Physics in 
its most general aspect as a discussion of the properties of 
matter and energy. It is, however, usnal..to exclude the 
discussion of those properties of matter which depend simply 
on the nature of the different forms of matter (Chemistry), 
as also the properties of matter and energy as related to 
living things (Biology). The line of demarcation separating 
Physics and Chemistry has never been very clear, and of 
late years has practically vanished. A ae 

+3. The science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 
Obs. rare. 

1626 R. Harais Hezekiah's Recovery (1630) 33 For the 
second, Health: great Salomon hath written a Physicks 
for us. 
education is done with..he must cast his eyes (for America) 
either on Law or Physics. 

Physiform (faisifprm), a. Zool. [f. Puysa + 
-FORM.] Having the form of the gastropod Puysa, 

tPhysiner, a corrupt or erroneons form of 
PnysicfaneR: cf, PHys1on, 

2616 Sir R, Boyte in Lésmore Papers (1886) 1. 100 Lent 
Mr. Shea of Kilkenny the phisiner itij!! «0% 


Physio- (fi:zio), combining element, represent- 
ing Gr. guaio-, f. pvots nature, as in puocoyvwpov 
‘judging of a man’s nature’, pua:oddyos discoursing 
upon nature, pucrogxorety to observe naturc; used 
as a formative with the sense ‘natnre’ or ‘natural’, 
as in Puystocracy, Piysiocnomy, PuysiocraPHy, 
PuysioLooy, etc. ; also in the following less impor- 
tant compounds (in some of which it is treated as 
an abbreviation of physiology or physiological) : 

Phy sio-che'mical a., pertaining to physiological 
chemistry. +Phy:siogly'phic [after Azerogivphic] 
(see quot.), Physiogno'stic, Physio‘gnosy (Gr. 
ywaors knowledge] (see quots.). Phy:siome‘dical- 
ism, the system of ‘natural’ medicine which nses 
vegetable drugs, only discarding those which are 


poisonons (Syd. Soc. Lex.); so Phy-siome‘dical | 
Phy slopa‘thic @., of | 


@; Phy siome‘dicalist. 
or pertaining to physiopathy. Phy-.siopatho- 
logical @., of or pertaining to a pathological 
state influenced by physiology. Physio'pathy 


[Gr.-ma8era, f. ra8os suffering] (see qnot.). Physio’. | 


philist [Gr. giAciv to love], a lover or stndent of 
nature, Phy‘siophy-ly [see Payium] (see quot.). 
Phy:siopla‘stic a., formed by nature. Phy*- 
siosco-pe [Gr, -oxémos viewing] (see quot. 1846). 
Physio-scopy, the rendering of the physical ap- 
pearances and conditions in a painting. Phy~ 
sio-sociolo‘gical @., combining physiology and 
sociology. Physio'sophy [Gr. gogia wisdom], 
an assumption of knowledge of nature; hence 
Phy sioso‘phic a. Phy‘siotype, a process for 
taking an impression direct from a flat object, on 
prepared paper; also an image made by such pro- 
cess. Phy‘sioty:py, printing from plates made by 
various processes direct from natural objects; 
nature-printing. 

1887 A.M. Brown Anim. Alkal, 5 The presence of the 
alkaloid might be owing to “pbysio-chemical action after 
death. 1844 Urton @Aysioglyphics 101 In a literal biero- 
glypbic, therefore, or what Ll shall now more aptly term 
a *physioglyphic, no name must be involved. 1635 Person 
Varieties uw. 60 The Meteorologians answer not so fully 
satisfactorie as theirs, who treate of spirits, whom I may 
well call “Physiognosticks. 1811-31 Bextuam Logic App., 
Wks. 1843 vill. 284 Natural History. .which..may more 
aptly and expressively, it should seem, be designated by the 
term” Physiognosy. 1880C, A. Curter Classif, Nat. Se. in 
Library Frni. June, A similar word, Fysiognosy. supplies 
aname which was wanted for the natural sciences collec. 
tively. 3885 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, dist. XXM. 226 It 
Bed pee tol hice pas tcoreections fret Statical Geopnosy 
orPhysiognosy. 1800 Corerince in C.K, Paul IV. Godwin 
{18761 II. 3 Your poetic and ee ee feelings. 1897 
Altéutt's Syst, Med. 111. 777. We cannot even say if it.. 
be of a *physio-pathological character, or a specific germ. 
1898 P. Manson 7rof. Dis. xxvi. 413 Certain physio- 
pathological qualities predisposing to the disease may he 
inherited, 1797-1803 Foster in wee) Corr. (1846) 1, 212 
What may be called “physiopathy, a faculty of pervading 
all nature with one’s own being. 1804 CoLertpcE Lett, to 
R. Sharp (1895) 448, J have met with several genuine Philo- 
logists, Philonoists, * Physiophilists, keen hunters after know- 
ledge and science. 1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol, Man I. i. 24 
*Physiophyly, ‘The tribat history of the functions, or the 
history of the palaontological development of vital activities, 
811-31 Benruam Logic App., Wks, 1843 VIII. 284/1 In their 
*physioplastic state, in the state in which, fashioned by the 
hand of nature, they [bodies] are found in the bosom of nature. 
1846 Jover Scr. Dial., Optics xxii. 332 What is the opaque 
microscope? . . Yery much thesame sort of thing as the magic 
lantern; except that the light, instead of passing through 
the object, shines upon it, and is reflected off through the 
lenses, and so onward to the screen... The *physioscope is 
the same instrument, employed to depict § the human face’. 
in colossal dimensions upon the screen. ¢ 1865 J. WyLDE 
in Cire, Sc. 1. 64/2 The pbysioscope is a modification of 
the magic lantern. 1886-94 i. Spencer Axtodiog. LU. xlvi. 
193 note, Under ‘“physiascopy' L propose to include the 
rendering of the phenomena of linear perspective, of aerial 
perspective, of light and shade, and of colour in so far as it 
1s determined not by artistic choice, but by natural condi- 
lions, 1904 Westni. Gaz. 29 June 2/1 The average medical 
man cannot afford the leisure for the systematic study of the 
5 shysio-saciological problens that lie in his path, 1886 
aUNTHERIN Eneyel. Brit, XX. 437/2 Morphological facts are 
enlinely superseded by fanciful i 


eas of the vaguest kind of 
Vor, VIT. 


1785 Jerrerson IV rit. (1859) 1. 467 When college | 


by temperature, humidity, food, &c., thus exhibiting physio- 


809 


| *physiosophy. 1904 Darty News 23 June 11 A remarkable 
| invention is..called ‘The *Physiotype ’, A leaf, piece of 
lace, or other flat ohject is pressed upon a piece of prepared 
aper, but there is no visible mark made; the paper then 
as a powder.. hrushed over it,and the structure of the leaf 

or the pattern of the lace immediately appears in black. 

Physiocracy (fizigkrasi). [ad. F. physio- 
cratteé (1767 in Hatz.-Darm.): see Puysio- and 
-cracy.] Government according to natural order; 
spec. the doctrine of the physiocrats. 

1875 Contemp, Rev. XXV.882 The doctrine that all wealth 
is formed out of the materials of the globe may be called 
Physiocracy. 1895 L. F. Warp in fori (N.V.) Nov. 304 
If we had a pure physiocracy or government of nature, such 

| as prevails among wild animals. 


Physiocrat (firzio.kret), Also in Fr. form 
-erate, (a. F. phystocrate, f. phystocratie: see 
' prec. and -crat.] One of a school of political 
economists founded by Frangois Quesnay in France 
in the 18th c.; they maintained that society should 
be governed according to an inherent natural 
order, that the soil is the sole sonree of wealth 
and the only proper object of taxation, and that 
security of properly and freedom of industry and 


| exchange are essential: = Nconomist 4c. 


19798 W. Tavtor in AJonthly Mag. V. 332 About the year 
1774, the philosophic sect of Physiocrates was already 
organized into a political body. 1804 in Cr/t. Mer, Ser. 
mu. I, 21 The only merit of the cconomtxtes, or physiocrates, 
consists in arguing well against legal interference, and legal 
restraint, 1896 sl éhenzue 1g Sept. 360 Questions..as to the 
relation of Adam Sinith to the physiocrats. 

Physiocratic (fiziokietik), a. [f. as Puysio- 
CRAT + -1c.) Of or pertaining to physiocracy or 
the physiocrats. 

1804 W. Tavtor in Ava. Rev, TL. 324 Much is said of the 
theory of the physiocratic sect. 1888 W. L. Courtany 7. S. 
Mild 96 The physiocratic theory begins with the idea of a 
Fus Nature, a simple..and beneficial code established by 
Nature. 

So + Physiocra'tical a. Obs. rare. 

1792 A, Youne Trav, France 141 The aconomistes, in 
their writings, speak much of an experiment he made in 
their Physiocraticat rubbish. 

Physiocratism (fizigkratiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+-1sa.J 1. = Pnysiocracy. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. In Kant’s use, The doctrine that all causality 
is dependent on nature. 

Physiog, humorons colloquial abbreviation of 


| Puystocyomy (sense 3). 


1865 E. C. Crayton Cruct Fortune 1. 145 Glad to behold 
your distinguished physiog. 

Physioge‘nesis. S7o/. 
yéveots GENESIS.] = next, b. 

1887 Core Primary Factors Org. Evol. 488 Changes may 
be effected in the weight, colour, and in functional capacity 


[f& as next + Gr. 


genesis. 

Hence Phy siogene'tic a., of or pertaining to 
physiogenesis. 

Physiogeny (fizig'dzini). [ad. mod.L. piy- 
Siogenta, {. Gr. puvotwo- PHYSI0- + -yévera -GENY. 
Cf. Ger. phystogenie.] +a. The genesis of natural 
bodies. Obs. b. Bol. The genesis of vital func- 
tions ; the development or evolntion of the func- 
tions of living organisms, which are the province 
of physiology; the science or history of this. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Physiogenia, vem for the opera- 
tions of nature, according to Rumpf, of the formation of 
bodies from original elements: physiogeny. 1899 tr. 
facchel’s Evol. Man \. 24 Physiogeny, the germ-history of 
the functions, or the history of the development of vital 
activities in the individual. /é/d. 11. 461 So will Physio- 
Belly snide a true recognition of functions possihle, by 

iscovering their historic evolution. 

Hence Physiogenic (-dgenik) @., of the nature 
of physiogeny, 
t+Physio'gnomer. 0s, Forms: 6 fisno- 
| mier, phisnamour, phisiognomier, -yer, 7- 
| physiognomer, [f. Puysiocvomy + -ER1!: cf. 
| astronomy, astronomer.) = PAYSIOGNOMIST. 

1800 P. Jonnston Thre Deid Pollis 42 Thisquestiounquha 
can obsolue, lat see, Quhat phisnamour, or perfyt palmester. 

| xgr9 Horman Viulg. x9, 1 helene nat the reders of dremes 
and fisnomiers. 1542 Upate Erasi, Apoph. Table Xijb, 
| Arte and profession of eee es 1586 A. Day Ene, 
| Setretary n. (1628) 55 When a Phisiognomer by chance.. 
came into the forum of Athens, he declared by the view of 

diners mens faces, the diversity of their conditions. 1656 

H. More Enthus. Tri, 35 That Sanguine was the Com- 

plexion of David George, the foregoing description of his 

person will probably intimate to any Physiognomer. 1706 

Puurrs, PAysiognomer or Physiognomist. 

Physiognomic (fi:ziogng'mik, fi ziong'mik), @. 

(sb.) fad. late L. phystogndmic-ns (Fulgentins, 

€550), corruption of Gr. gucoyvaporn-ds, f. pu- 

sioyvwpovia: see Paystocnouy and -ic. In OF. 
physionomigue (15th. in Godef. Comp/.), in mod. 

F. physiognomonique (Dict. Trévoux 1732).] 

1. Of the nature of physiognomy; relating to the 
face or form as indicating character ; characteristic. 
(1755 Jounson, Piysiognonric, drawn from the contempla- 

tion of the face. 1817 Coterioce Biog. Lit, 12. xxii. 166 

The very spirit which gives the physiognomic expression to 

all the works of nature. 1886 Kincstey Lez. 26 Feb., It is 
| sad to see how much faults of character seem to depend 
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on physiognomic defects, 1868 Contemp. Kem IX. 75 
Currents of thonght and feeling which are physiognomic of 
the atmosphere he lives in, P ; 

2. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in physiognomy; 
‘conversant in contemplation of the face’ (J.). 

1755 in Jounson, 1818 Cocenice in /.7#, Rent. (1836) 1, 
146 There is great physiognomic tact in Sterne. 1885 
Covrtanp Spirit Goethe's Faust ic 11 Such physiognomic 
science fis] lighter than a water-bng. 

B. sé. (in £7.) See quots. 

[1693 tr. MMancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Physiognomica, 
Signs whereby we conjecture something by the Countenance.] 
1704 J. Harris Lew. Techn. 1, PAysreguomicks,..a Term 
used by some Physicians and Naturalists for such Signs as 
are taken from the Countenance of Persons, to judge of 
their Dispositions and Temper. 1727-41 in CuamBers Cyc’. 
1828 in Wrester, and Jin later Diets, 

Physiogno-mical, a. [f.as prec. + -at.] 

1. Pertaining to, dealing with, or skilled in phy- 
slognomy ; indicative of character. 

1388 Iracuxce Lawirrs Log. t. viii, 43b, Divers physio- 
nomicall conjectures, as that of Martial, Crine ender, niger 
ore, brevis pede. 1644 Briwir Chiral. 72 Hence Physio- 
gnomicall Philoso 


ad mere 
Dec, 823/1 
The analogy..that appears between the physiognomical 
and intellectual .. character. 1815 (¢/f/e) ‘The Physio- 
guomical System of Drs. Galland Spurzheim, founded on an 
«Examination of the Nervons System in general, and of 
the Brain in particular. [trans!. of French ed. 1S10.] 1861 
Fimes 16 Oct, Certain original physiognomical types 
peculiar to himself ; 

lence Physiogno-mically a:?v., in a physiogno- 
mical manner ; according to the rules of physio- 
gnomy; as regards characteristic features, 

1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 640 The one and other are 
thas Physiognomically described by the Poet. 1797 Cour: 
RIOGE H ks. (1893) p. xxxiv. note, My eyes, eyebrows, and 
forehead are physiognomically guod. 1854 Blackw. Way. 
LXXVI. 521 County differed from county physiognomically. 
1882 Academy 14 Jan. 24/3 A charmingly etched and evi. 
dently characteristic portrait .. confirms physiognomically 
the popular estimate of his character. — : 

hysioguomist (lirip gnomist,-pndmist’. [2: 
OF. paystonomiste (1557 in Godef. Compl.), f. 
phystonoute: see -18T.] One skilled in physio- 
gnomy; one who reads character or disposition 
(or, formerly, professed to foretcll destiny) from 
the face. 

1570 Der Afath, Pref civ, The Anatomistes will restore 
to you, some part: The Vhysiognomistes, some. 1601 
Hottano J iny xxxv. x. 539 A certaine Physiognomist or 
teller of fortune. 1788 Reip Active Powers n. ili, 540 The 
physiognomist saw, in the features of Socrates, the signa. 
tures of many bad dispositions. 1802 Mar. Encewortn 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xv. 123 By no means a good physio- 
gnomist, much less a good judye of character. 1865 Dickrxs 
Wut. &r.1.ix, Wer remarkahle powers as a physiognomist. 

Hence + Physiognomi‘stic, -ical a/js., of or 
perlaining to a physiognomist ; + Physio-gno- 
mistry, the art or trade of the physiognomist. 

1651 Tices New Disp. §98 To be seen with Physiogno- 
misticall corporall eyes. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. 2/1 We 
may inclode Palmistry, Physiognomistry, etc. 

Physio'gnomize, v. [f. PHysiocNomy +-12E.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo examine or stndy physiognomically; 
to deduce the charaeter of from physiognomy. 

1660 Stancey fist. Philos. 1X. (1701) 372/t Before he had 
physiognomized the man what he were. 1796 Soutnry Led. 
to G. C. Bedford 24 Feb. in Life (1849) I, 269, 1 defy you or 
Mr. Shandy to physiognomise that man’s name rightly, 
1809 — Let?. (1856) 11.173 That good lady who, as you re- 
memher, physiognomised me so luckily for ‘a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with woe’, 

++ 2. To assnme the physiognomy or characteristic 
appearance of. Qds. rare. 

1653 R. Saxners Physiogn. bjb, Archangel physiogno- 
mising the fingers. /dd. bij, Divers plants physiognomize 
the horns of Beasts, as Cornop, Plaintain. 

epyetsomonie (fizigxgnome'nik), a. (sd.) 
rare. [ad. med.L. physiogndmonic-us, a. Gr. 
Puooywaporinds adj., f, puotoyrwporia ; see Puysio- 
GNomy and -1c, In F. phystognomonigque.] The 
etymologically correct form for PHystocnomic, 

1785 Jouxson, Physiognomonich adj. 1798 Ferriar diluser. 
Sterne iv. 118 The chapter is concluded by the physiogno- 
monic doctrine of the nose. 1858 Mayne £.xgos, Ler, 
Physiognimonica,., physiognomonics, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Physiognomonical (fizigignomgnikal), @. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] Etymo- 
logical form for PaysiocNoMIcAL. 

1668 G.C. in #7, More's Div, Dial. Pref. (1713) 6 In the 
Character of which Person the Dramatist seems to have 
been judicious even to Physiognomonical Curiosity. 1737 
Fievoine Pow: Thuméd (ed. 3) Pref., Affirmed by our Eng- 
lish Physiognominical writers. 1805 T. Hotcrort Lryan 
Perdue VW. 114 Not having yet completed my course of 
physiognomonical experiments. 1814 #410. Alag. XLIV. 

05 Demonstrative Course of Lectures on Drs. Gall and 
Sourenene Physiognomonical System. 108 
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Physiognomy (fizi¢-gndmi, -p-nimi). Forms: 
see helow. [ME. fisnomye, fis-, phisonomyc, etc., 
a. OF. (i3the.) fis-, Phis-, Phtzonomic, -anonie, 
in mod.I’, physionomie =Pr. phizonomta, Sp. 
fisonomia, Pg. phystoncmia, lt. fisio-, fisonomia, 
ad, med.L. plisonomia, phystonomia, *piysiogné- 
mia, ad. Gr. puatayveporia the judging of a man’s 
nature (by his features), f. pvors nature (Puysio-) 
+ yapowv, yvopor- judge, interpreter: wrongly 
written guatoyvwpia in Stob. Ecl. (Liddell and 
Scott), whence the med.L. form. As will be seen, 
the word shows contraction in all the Romanic 
langs., and still more in Eng., where in vulgar use 
it has even been abridged to physiog., Phizog., and 
phis. The pronunciation (fizig‘ndmi) which formerly 
prevailed (sce A. y, quots, 1783, 1840) is now 
somewhat old-fashioned.] 

A. Mlustration of Forms. 

a, 4-3 fysnomye, -namye, fyss-, 5-6 fisnamy, 
phis-, physnomie, 5-7 -nomy. 6 phis-, phys-, 
fis-, fys, flz-, -nomy, -namy (-ye, -ie), phis- 
nami, (nom, physnome), 6-7 (9) visnomy, 
-ie, 7 fisnomie. 

?ar400 Morte Arth. 1114 Me feyed his fysnamye with his 
foule hondez. 14§0-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 38 The mervelous 
science of ffysnomye. ¢1470 HleNevson Jor, Fad, xiii, 
(Frog §& Worse viii, Ane thraware will, ane thrawin phis- 
nomy. 1513 Beabsuww $4, Werdurge 1, 2765 [is fysnamy 
restaured to his kynde agayne. 1548 Upau.t, etc, Lrasun 
far, Mark ix. 3 His face, whiche before seemed not to 
diffre from the common phisnami of others, shone as brighte 
asthe sunne, a3§85 Monxtcomentn Auyting we, Polwart 490 
With flirting and flyring, their physnome they flype. a 1652 
Brome Love-sick Court v.i,1 can 1ead guilty lines Palpally 
on this villans visnomy. 1660 J. S. Andromanua iw. v. in 
Hazl. Dadsley XIV. 253 If he have not rogue writ in great 
letters in’s face, | have no physnomy. [1822 Lama fia 
Ser. 1. Distant Corr. (1823) 245 A pun is reflected from 
a friend's face as from a mirror. Who would consult his 
sweet visnomy, if the polished surface were two or three 
minutes. .in giving back its copy ?] 

B. 4-6 phisonomie, 5 phiso-, phizo-, physo- 
nomye, (physynomye, fysenamye), 6 vysona- 
my, visenomy, 6-7 phisognomie, -y, 7 -gminy. 

1390 Gower Conf 11]. 5 ‘Thou scholdest be Phisonomie 

3e schapen tu that maladie Of lovedrunke, cxg2g Seven 
Sag. 1 P.) 1072 The childe couthe of fysenamye That he saw 
evyl with bys eye. 1489 Caxton Maytes of Avi. x. 27 By 
the phizonomye of y* yongmen. .they knowe whiche were 
moost able. 1932 Tinpace Urs. (Parker Soc.) 11, 127 ‘The 
false prophets do well to paint God after the likeness of 
their own visenoiny. 21562 G. Cavenpisu H7olsey (1893) 
33 A dosyn of other maskers,.. with visors of good propor. 
cion of vysonamy. 1642 S. W. Pari. Uiud. agst, i'r. 
Rupert 3 Not new in Phisognomy, 1678 W. Stroties in 
Lauderdale Papers (1885) VIL xciii. 161 We think Welsh 
was amongst them, by the discription of his phisogininy. 

y. O- physiognomy, (6 phisionomie, visio- 
nogmi, 6-7 phisio-, physiognomie, 6-8 
phisio-, 7 visiognomy). 

1569 J. SaNrorD tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes sob, Physiogno- 
mie..doth presume that shee is able to finde out. .by vewing 
of the whole bodie, the dispositions of the minde and hody. 
1660 A. Durer Revived 2'Vhe Visiognomy or Circumference 
of a Face. 1783 Jouxson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Oct., 
Physiognomy, as it is a Greck word, ought to sound the G; 
but..G, I think, is sounded in formal, and sunk in familiar 
lnneunae. 1840 A. R. WeBster O.rf, Songs, Town } Gown, 
You'll find it had economy To carry home a lattered gown 
and battered physiognomy, 

B. Signification. 
I. 1. The art of judging character and disposi- 
tion from the features of the face or the form and 


lineaments of the body generally. 

1390 [see A. B). 1422 tr. Secrefa Secret., Priv. Priv. 219 
One lyght manere and general of Phisnomye is to deme 
vertues and maneris of man aftyr the conpleccion. ¢ 1450 
Lypc. & Burcu Seerees 2467 The excellent science.. 1 mene 
phisonomye, Be which thou shalt..knowe disposicion in 
ech degree and signe, Of al thy peple. 1591 Greene /arew. 
Follie Wks. (Grosart) UX. 327, I have not..such assured 
sight in Phisognomie, as I dare auouch it for truth. 1638 
R. Baker tr, Salsac's Lett. (vol. 111) 19, The reputation 
of my skill in Physnomie and Prognosticating. «1720 
Suerrieco (Dk. Buckhm.) iVés, (1753) JI. 60 An illustrious 
exception to all the common rules of Physiognomy. 1853 
C. Bronte Villette vii. (1876) 60, ] want your opinion, We 
know your skill in physiognomy... Kead that countenance. 


+d. érausf. A judging of the form of a living 
body from the skeleton. Oés. 

1658 Sin T. Browne /iydriot. ii. 30 Since Bones afford .. 
Figure uato the Body, it is no impossible Physiognomy to 
conjecture at Fleshy Appendencies. 

Gye Jol foreteling of destiny or future fortune 
from the features and lines of the face, ctc.; the 
fortune so foretold: /oosely, fortune foretold (or 


character divined) by astrology. Ods. 

1531 Act 22 Lex. VITl, c 12 § 4 Physyke, Physnamye, 
Palmestrye or other craftye scyences wherby they beare the 
people in hande that they can tell theire destenyes deceases 
& fortunes. 1577 Haarison England 1. x. (1877) 1. 220 
Roges..practisers of physiognomie and palmestric, tellers of 
fortunes [etc.}. 1589 Nasne Afartins Months Mind Kp, 
Ded., Wks. (Grosart) I. 146 For that it seemeth you have 
some skill in Astrologie,..Jet vs haue a glimpse at the least 
of the fooles phisnomies. | 1651 BaxTEK tuf, Bapt. 242 
According to my little skill in Physiognomy, I hope he may 
live yet many a yeer. A 

II. 3. The face or countenance, especially 
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viewed as an index to the mind and character ; 
expression of face; also, the general cast of fcatures, 
type of face (of a race); vulgarly, the face or 
countenance (formerly very common, esp. in the a 
form, now rare). 

c1g00 Beryx 3196, | knowe wele by thy fisnamy, thy kynd 
it were to stele. 1855 W. Watreman Fardle Factions 1. iv. 
39 Dyucrs peoples of sondry phisonomy and shape. 1575 
G, Harvey Letter-2&, (Camden) 98 Kies glauncinge, fisnamy 
smirkinge. 1621 burton Anad. Jet. wi. iid 1. fi. (1651) 625 
She did abhorre her husbands phisnomy. 1623-33 Fretcurcr 
& Surtey Aight. Walker v.i, Dhave seen that physiognomy: 
Were you never in prison? @1718 Rowe Sifer un, i, That 
Blow upon your Forehead has decompos‘d your Phisiognomy 
strangely, 1754 Riciarvson Grandison (1781) 1. ii. 8 ‘Whe 
grace eh that people call Physiagnomy, and we may call 
Expression, 1856 Emerson fang. Tratts, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
1}. 21 Each religious sect has its plysiognomy. The Metho- 
dists have acquired a face; the Quakers. a face; the nuns, 
a face, 1 Tozer élight. Turkey V1. 305 The distinctive 
Greek physiognomy was no longer to he found. 

+b. Arcpresentation of a face; a portrait. Oés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 339/2 Oure lord..toke fro the 
payntour a lynnen clothe and set it upon his vysage and 
cuprynted the very physonomye of his vysage therin. 1587 
in Millis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. VEL. 52 wofe, One little Flower 
of gold with a frogg thereon, and therein Monnsier his phis- 
namye, 1603 H. Crosse I ertucs Conti. (1878) 130 Apelles 
would not loose a day without shadowing a phisnomie, 

4. transf. The general appearance or external 
features of anything material; e.g. the contour or 
configuration of a country. 

1567 Marcer Gr. Pores 7 Tifestides |a kind of stone] is in 
colour and Phisiognomie verie shamefast and childish, 1819 
Suetev Let. Pr. Wks, 1888 [1.294 Its physiognomy indi- 
cates it to be a city, which ., yet possesses most amiable 
qualities, 1830 Levent 2 é2c. Geol. 1, 362 The most grand 
and original feature in the physiognomy of Etna. 1863 
Hawtiorse Our Old Hone (1879) 159 The old highways... 
adapted themselves. .to the physiognomy of the country. 

5. fig. The idcal, mental, moral, or political 
aspect of anything as an indication of its char- 


acter; characteristic aspect. 

ax680 Butter Aent. (1759) 11. 494 There is a Kind of 
Physiognomy in the Titles of Books, no less than in the 
Faces of Men, hy which a skilful Observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other. ¢ 1796 T. 
Twining Tram. Amer. (1894) 91 The moral physiognomy of 
certain sections of the United States, @1854 I]. REEn 
Lect. Eng, Lit. iii. (1878) 93 You may discover the physio- 
gnomy, that is in speech, as well as in face. 1879 ficho 
No. 3374.2. The utter change in the political physiognomy 
of the new Landtag. 

Physio-gnotype. [f. Puystocn(omy + Gr. 
ruxos impress, print, model.} ‘A machine for 
taking casts and imprints of human faces or coun- 


tenances’ (Worcester). 

a1846 Worcester cites Observer, 1878 Bartiev tr. 
Topinard’s Anthrop. w. ti. 296 A craniograph, which must 
have heen suggested by the physio{g]noty;pe of Huschke, 
and reminds one of the circular band used by hatters. 

Physiogony (fzig'goni). [f. Gr. pda nature 
(see I Hrst0-) + -yovia begetting, production.] The 
generation or production of nature. 

21834 Cotvawce in Lit, Ress, (1838) 111, 158 Their 
physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic and a 
misgrowth of. substantiated abstractions; and their physio- 
gony a blank or dream of tradition, 1840 J. H. Green 
Vital Dynantics 103 The distinctive ..aim..of physiogony 
is to present the history of Nature as preface and postion 
of the history of man. ; 

Physiographer (fiziggrif1).  [f Pursto- 
GrarH-y + ER!]] One versed in physiography ; 
a physical geographer, 

1885 Amer. Fri. Sc. Ser. mt. XXX, 261 The same emi- 
nent..physiographer, in his paper on the Ocean, remarks 
[etc], 1902 C. Lennox 3. Chalmers vi, A belt of very 
shallow water suggesting to the physiographer that it had 
once formed part of the continent. 

puyeionneehic (irziogrefik), a. [f. mod.L. 
phystographia YAYSIOGRAPHY +-1C.] Of or belong- 
ing to physiography: cf. next. 

1840 J. H. Green Vrtal Dynamics 104 The physiographic 
details which form the main body of these lectures. 186, 
Dana Alan. Geol. 7 Physiographic Geology,—a genera 
survey of the earth's surface-features, 

Physiographical (fiziogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] Dealing with or treating of physio- 
graphy; pertaining to phystous pu 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 56 Other literary societies 
are formed at Upsala, Gottenburg, &c.,and a physiographical 
one at Lund. 1882 Genie Zext-dh. Gui. vin gto The 
branch of geological enquiry which deals with the evolution 
of the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physio- 
graphical Geology. 1890 Q. Kez. July 88 The Vosges 
interested him prolaundlys but from a purely physio- 
graphical point of view. 

Physiography (fiziggrafi). [mod.f. Gr. pais 
nature + -ypagia description, -GRAPIY: cf. F. physio- 


graphie (1812).] 

1. A description of nature, or of natural phe- 
nomena or productions generally. 

1828-32 Weastea, Physiography, a description of nature, 
or the science of natural objects. Journ. of Science. a1834 
Coxerioce in Lit, Rewr. (1838) V1. 158 The ignorance of 
natural science, their physiography scant in fact, and stuffed 
out with fables, 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynantics 101 The 
office of.. Physiography is to enumerate and delineate the 
effects a of nature as they appear. 1878 HuxLey 
Physiogr. Pref. 6, 1 undertook to deliver twelve lectures on 
natural phenomena ia general; and I borrowed the title of 
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'Physiography’..for my subject, inasmuch as I wished 
to draw a clear line of demarcation, both as to matter and 
method, between it and what is commonly understood by 
Physical Geography. 1891 E. Hutt (¢i¢e) Physiography: 
an introduction to the Study of Nature, ( 

2. A description of the nature of a particular 
class of objects (in quot., of minerals). 

[1873 Rosrxavscn (f///c) Mikroskopische Phystographie 
dev propregniey wichtigen Mineralien.] 1888 J. P. Topixcs 
(title) beh soe Physiography of the Reck-making 
Minerals :..By H. Rosenbusch. I ranslated and abridged. 

3. Physical geography. 

1873 J. Gesre Gt. Ice Age xiii. 176 To restore the physio- 
graphy of the land during successive stages of the glacial 
epoch. 1877 — Elem. Lessons in Dhys, Geog. 3 note, T his 
term [physical geography] as here used is synonymous with 
Thee ss which has been proposed in its stead. 1895 
Educat, Rev, Nov. 353 Physiography on the other hand 
treats of the science of earth-sculpture, viewed in the light 
of systematic processes. 

Physiolater (fizig latex). [f as prec. + Gr. 
-Aarpys worshipper.) A_ worshipper of nature. 
So Physio latry [-LATRY], nature-worship. 

1860 Max MUurer /7ist. Sanskrit Lit, (ed. 2) Introd. 32 
The prima:val physiolatry which was common to all the 
members of the Aryan family. 1879 Scribuer's Alag. May 
145 Physiolatry, or the worship of natural objects of awe, 
such as rivers, mountains, etc. 1882 L. F. Warn in /uternat. 
Rev, May, ‘These modern physiolaters are among the most 
eminent teachers of science and philosophy. 

Physiologer (fizip-lédgaz), Now rare or Obs. 
Also 7 phis-. [f. Purstonocy (or L, plysiolog-as, 
a. Gr. gvaroddyos, one who discourses on nature, 
f. dos nature + -Adyos -spcaking) + -ER},] 

1. A student or teacher of natural science; sfc. 
a philosopher of the Ionic sect. 

1598 R. Haypockr tr. Lomazzo 1. 199 Astrologers, Physio 
logers, Optickes, Paynters. 1656 Rrount Glossogr., Physio- 
doger, he that searcheth out, or disputes of Nataral things, 
a Natural Philosopher. 1678 Cunwortu /afed/, Syst. 9 
Democritus and most of the Physiologers here commit a 
very great Absurdity, in that they make all Sense to be 
Touch. a 1688 — fmneut, Alor, (1731) 105 The very same 
with that which Aristotle imputes to. fie anticat Physiologers 
as a Paradox, that Black and White were not without the 
Sight. 3707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 145 The famous 
Bacon, and several Physiologers assure, that ‘tis easy to 
have Roses so backward, as not to blow tilt towards the 
End of Autumn, 1867 Mauricr Pairiarchs §& Lazwg. ii 
(1879) 53 The belief which avery large body of physiologers, 
fot Gere in the Bible, resolutely maintain. 

2. = PurstoLocisr 2. 

1680 J. Averev in Let, Entinent Persons (1813) 111. 620 
His head was of a mallet forme, approved by ihe physio. 
logers. 1831 W. Gopwin Thoughts Afan 8 An important 
remark, suggested to me many yeats ago by an eminent 
physiologer and anatomist. 1838-9 Hattast flist, Ltt. Ww. 
vill. § 36 Willis, a physician at Oxfoid,..his bold systems 
have given him a distinguished place among physiologers. 

+ Physio‘loget. Os. In 3 fisiologet. [dim. 
(perh. in OF.) f, Puysionoc-us-+-ET. Cf. Pasipt- 
Let.) A diminutive or pet appellation for a 
phystologus or book on natural history. 

c1220 Bestiary 307 Dus it is on boke set dat man cleped 
fisiologet. | " i A 

Physiologian (fi:ziolowdzian). rare—', [f. L. 
physiologia PHYSIOLOGY + -AN: cf. theologian. = 
PHYSIOLOGIST 2. 

1825 Brpnors Le?, Sept., Poems (1851) p. xlvii, Blumen- 
hach,..is, I fancy, of the first rank as pinelorss physio- 
logian, geologist, botanist, natural-historian, and physician. 

Physiologic (f:zioledgik), a. [ad. L. physio- 
logic-us, a. Gr. puodroyurds adj., f, puowddyos : see 
Pnystorocer and -1c. Cf. F. phystologique (G. 
Bude, 16th c.).] 

+1. Of or belonging to natural science. Ods. rare. 

3659 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 3 Thales .. informed 
himself touching..the Chaos, and other Physiologic Con- 
templations. 1677 /Jfd. 11, ut. 32 Our Gospel. .has availed 
more to the Knowledge of God than al their Physiologic 
Contemplations. 1736-44 H. Coventry Lett. Phil, to diya. 
v. (I), 1t may ascertain the truc era of physiologic allegory. 

2. = PHYSIOLOGICAL 2. 

3828 in Wesster. 1838 Mttticen Curios. Afed. Exp. 
(1839) 565 To elucidate peer) of physiologic enquiry. 
1878 NV. Amer, Rev. CNXVI. 55 o method is more 
alluring, in physiologic studies, than this of accurate measure- 
ment and description. 1884 J. W. Powrte in Scfence IY. 
472(2 In early society, incest laws do not recognize physias 
logic conditions, but only social conditions. 

Physiological (firziolgdgikil), « Also 7 
phi-, [[f. as prec. + -Ali see -ICAL.] 

+1, Relating to the material universe or to natural 
science, physical; belonging to the Physiologers as 
students of nature. Ods. 

x610 Hearev Vives’ Comm, St. Aug. Citie of God v. ix. 
(1620) 196 This opinion is Physiologicall and imbraced hy 
Alexander, one of Aristotles interpreters. 1662 H. More Def. 
Phitos. Cabbala App. i. (1712) 114 The Mosaical Philosophy, 
in the Pissing ee thereof, isthe same with the Carte- 
sian. 1673 Rav (dif/e) Observations ‘Topographical, Moral, 
and Phisiological, made in a Journey through part of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy,and France. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 348 The laws of gravitation, attraction, 
and impulse, and other objects of physiological science. 
1809-10 CoLerince Friend , x. (1818) HII. 188 With these 
secret schools of physiological theology the mythical poets 
were doubtless in connection. F . 

2. Pertaining or relating to physiology; relating 
to the functions and properties of living bodies. 

31814 D. Stewaat Philos. Mind 11. iv. vi 465 One of the 
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most noted physiological works which have lately appeared 
on the Continent. “1845 G. E. Day tr. Stivon's Anim. 
Chent, 1. 100 The General Physiological Chemistry of the 
Blood. 186: Bentiey Afan, Bot, (1870) 1 Pi pmclenicel 
Botany treats of Panis, and their organs, in a state of life 
or action, 1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. Introd. 13 ‘The term 
Physiological Chemistry is generally limited to the study of 
the chemical phenomena attendant upon the life of Animals, 
1880 Ricnarpson in Aled. Temp. Frni.7o ‘Lhe physiological 
action of alcohol. 

Physiologically (fiziclg-dgikali), adv. [f. as 
prec. +-LY%,] In a physiological manner; accord- 
ing tothe principles of physiology; from a physio- 
logical point of view. 2 

1610 Hearey S¢. Aug. Citie of God vi. viii. 246 But these 
things, say they, are all to be interpreted naturally and 
Phistologically..as though we..sought Nature,and set God 
aside. 1775 Hunrer in PAI. Trans. LXV. 395 This animal 
may be considered, both anatomically and physiologically, 
as divided into two parts. 1874 P. Bayne in Contemp. Kev. 
Oct. 697 The child. .was physiologically a wreck,—damaged 
irretrievably in body and niind. 


Physiologist (fizig'lé:)zist). ff PHYSIOLOGY 
+-19t. Chl. phystologiste (1757 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
+1. A natural philosopher ; a naturalist ; =Puy- 


SIOLOGER 1. Ods. 

1664 Power £.cf. Philos. 1.72 The Physiologist also inay 
gather something from the former Observations, touching 
the nature of Colours, 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles 11. i. 31 
Sociates.. perceiving how much his Predeces-ors, Thales &c. 
(who were generally Physiologists) had ahused Physics. 
1797 Monthly Mag. Liles Priestley, Black, Cavendish, and 
Macbride, had opened to physiologists a sort of new 
creation. 1827 R. P, Warn De Vere viii. (ed. 2) 145 
Questions..which as they seem to depend upon a particular 
sort of air, we must leave to physiologists. 

2, Oneversed in animal (or vegetable) physiology; 
a student or teacher of the science of the functions 


and properties of organic bodies. 

1778 A. Reto /agurry Suppress. Urine (M.), The most 
skilful anatomist and physiologist. 1843 R. J. Graves Syys¢. 
Clin, Med. xxv. 312 This distinguished surgeon and 
physiologist has done more than all who preceded him to 
illustrate his subject. 1881 Burnon-Sanozrson in Mature 
8 Sept. 440/2 ‘he subjects of experiment used by the two 
last-mentioned physiologists were themselves; the work 
done was the mountain ascent from Interlaken to the 
summit of the Faulhorn, 3 

Physio‘logize (-dz2iz),7. [f. as prec. + -1zz.] 

+1. intr. ‘To speculate or reason on nature; to 
inquire into natural causes and phenomena. Oés. 

1678 Cupwortu Jntell. Syst. Pref. 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particnlarly Empedocles—before Democritus—physiolo- 
ged atomically. Jd/d.1. ili. 120 ‘They who first theologized, 

id physiologize after this manner. 1730-6 Batvey (folio) 
Pref, Physiologize,to Study, Discourse or Reason on the 
Nature of Things. 

+2. ¢rans, To explain in accordance with physical 


or natural science. Ods. 

1678 Cuowortmn fvéedd. Syst. 1. iv. 450 Unless we would 
rather with Macrobius, Physiologize them ail Three, and 
make Minerva to be the Higher Heaven, Jupiter the 
Middle Ether, and Juno the Lower Air and Earth, all Ani- 
mated; that is, One God, as acting differently in these 
Three Regions of the world. 1819 G.S. Fase Dispensa- 
tions (1823) 1, 234 Much the same remark is made by 
Eusebius on the hamour of physiologising the religious 
system of the Egyptians. . ‘ 

3. zztr. ‘Fo act the physiologist ; to form physio- 
logical conclusions or theories, rare. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anint.(L.), The somewhat capricions 
appearance of the gall-hladder in vegetarian mammals dis- 
courages such attempts to physiologize, 

Hence Physio-logizing v4/, sé. 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles & ui. i. 17 Al which Poetic 
Physiologisings were but corrupt imitations of .. Moses‘s 
description of the Creation. 

|| Physiologus (fiziglog#s). [L., a. Gr. pvaco- 
Aéyos, natural philosopher(see PuysioLoGeR): used 
by Epiphanins as the name of his work on Natural 
History with moral and theological applications, 
whence the mediaeval use.) A Bestiary: see quot. 

258 Storroro Brooke Eng. Lit, xiii. 203 The three first 
[Old Eng. poems, the Whale, the Panther, and the Par- 
tridge\ must be taken together, and form part..of an 
English PAysfologus. A Physioloyus in the literature of 
the Middle Ages was a collection of descriptions of beasts, 
birds, or fishes, of their life and habits. .each.. followed by 
a religious or moral allegory based on this description. 


Physiology (fizig'lédzi). Also 6-7 phi-. [ad. 
L. phystologia, a. Gr. pvatodoyia (Arist.), natural 
philosophy, natural science, f. PucioAdy-os: see 
PnysioLoGeRr, and -Locy; perh. immed.a. F. physio- 
fogte (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The study and description of natural objects ; 
natural science or natural philosophy; also, a par- 


ticular system of doctrine of natural science. Ods. 

1564 Sauldwin's Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 11 i. 73 That it may 
be knowen what they beleued of god, of themselues, and of 
his woorkes, all which they them selues call Phisiologie. 
1603 HoLLanp Plutareh's Mor. 1346 Certeine Epicureans.. 
standing much upon this their goodly and_beantifull 
Physiologie forsooth (as they terme it), 1662 H. More De/. 
Philos, Cabbala App. i. (1712) 1 13 Whence there must be no 
small affinity betwixt this ancient Moschical, or rather 
Mosaical Physiology, and the Cartesian Philosophy. 1 

« Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Physiology, Physicks, or Natural 

hilosophy, is the Science of Natural Bodies. 1797 Excycd. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XV1. 18/1 Re-action, in physiology, the re- 
sistance made by all bodies to the action or impulse of others 
that endeavour to change its state whether of motion or rest. 
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| 2. The science of the normal functions and phe- 
nomena of living things. 
It comprises the two divisions of animal and cegetatle 
Physiology; that pact of the former which refers specially 
to the vital functions in man is called Auman physiology. 
| I1597 ALM, tr. Gratllentean's Ir. Chirurg. 1b/y Physio. 

fogia handclethe and treatethe of the structure and sitnatione 
of mans bodye. 1611 Coicr., PAysiologic,..aloo..that part 
of Phisicke which treats of the composition, or stcuctute of 
mans bodie.] 1615 Crooxn Body of Man 289 Amongst the 
new writers Fernelius the best learned Physitian of them 
' all, in the 7. book of his Phistologie, proucth that this 

Uloud is not Alimentarie. 1704 J. Harris Lev. Zech. I, 

Physiology, is by some also accounted a Part of Physick, 

That teaches the Constitution of the Body so far as it is 

sound, or in its Natural State; and endeavours to find 

Reasons for its Functions and Operations, by the Help of 
Anatomy and Natural Philosophy. 19748 Haniiary Odserz. 
Man 1. iv. Concl g11, [.. bring some Arguments from 
Physiology and Pathology. 1804 Asrrnutiy Sarg. Ods. 244 
The anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 1831 
Canivir Sart. Res. ut. vi, A Peasant unacquainted with 
botanical Physiology. 1831 Brewsrrr Optics xxxv. 293 
This important truth in the physiology af vision. 1860 
Huxiey Lay Sernz. xii, 234 That part of biological science 
which deals with form and strncture is called Mot phology— 
| that which concerns itself with function, Physiology, 1871 
| tr. Pouchet’s Universe ix. 482 Hales, whose outta experi- 
| ments laid the foundation of vegetable physiology. 

Jig 1896 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. ut. 26 As acontribu- 
lion to the physiology of genius no other book is to be cont 
pared with the [ta Nuova. 1903 Il ‘est. Gaz. 24 June 3/2 
‘The amateur statistician may know something of the ana. 
tomy of commerce, but he knows nothing of what T may call 
its physiology—its circulating ..and. digestive systems]. 

+ Physion, phision, corrupt or crron. forms 
of Prysiciay (perh. only typographical errors’. 

exs8o Lovcr Xefi. Gosson's Sch. Abuse (Hunter. Cl) 5 
That they like good Phisions : should so frame their potions, 
1621 Bins Praxsi, Pref 3 The Scripture is..a Physions- 
shop (Saint Basill calleth it). 

Physionomy, obs. spelling of PHysiocyomy. 

| Phy:sio,philo‘sophy. [trans]. of Ger. Mesur- 
| philosophie, i.e. philosophy of nature, in the title 
| of Oken’s Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie 1808- 
11, called in the Eng. transl. ‘Elements of Physio- 
philosophy’.] A name for the philosophic system 
of nature of Oken, who ‘aimed at constructing all 
knowledge a priort, and thus setting forth the 
system of nature in its universal relations’. 

1847 ‘TuLK tr, Okew (f7f2e) Elements of Physiophilosophy. 
r8s6 R. A. Vaucnan Alystics (1860) Hl. 254 He (Okenr] 
imagined that he wrote his Physto-pAtlosophy in a kind of 
inspiration. 1887 Corr Orig. Fittest 8 The disfavour in 
which physiophilosophy was held secured to evolution a 
cold welcome. 

Hence Phy siophi‘losoph, Phy:siophilo‘sopher 
[=Ger. Naturphifosoph), an adherent of the 
system of Oken; Phy siophiloso‘phic, -ieal ad/s., 
of or pertaining to this system, 

1887 Core Orig. Fttfest 8 The *physiophilosopbs Lecame 
extravagant and mistook superficial appearances for realities. 
1861 G. Moore Lost 7rides 127 Here..it is that the 
*physio-philosophers have supposed mankind to have 
originated. 1865 tr. Strauss’ Lise Jesus Loi. xxx. 247 The 
allegorical intetpretation. .applied to Homer and Flestod in 
order to extract *physiophilosophical ideas ont of the Gods 
and their histories, 

Physique (fizi*k).  [a. F. Adysigue sb. mase., 
absolute use of Ahystyee physical, i.e. that which 
is physical.] The physical or bodily structure, 
organization, and development; the characteristic 
| appearance or physical powers (of an individual or 

a race). 
| 1826 Lapy Granvitte Le??. (1894) 1. 384 Vou must allow 
| that this describes his physique admirably. 1856 Emerson 

Eng. Traits, Manners Wks, (Bohn) 11. 47 So much had 

the fine physique and the personal vigour of this robust race 

worked on my imagination. 1864 R. F. Burtos Dahonte 

11.63 The masculine physique of the women enabling them 
to compete with men in enduring toil, hardships, and priva- 
tions, 1881 A.G.C. Liopren in aac. Afag. XLIV. 478/2 

; They. .had tremendous physiques, though rather fleshy. 
| Physique, obs. form of Prysic. 

Physitheism ((-zipzjiz’m).  [f. Gr. gvot-s 
nature + Oeds God + -18m: cf. polthetsm.] The 
deification of the powers or phenomena of nature. 

| So Phy sithel'stie a. 
'  x891 J. W. Poweur in Chantauguan Dec. 29t (Funk) 

Physithcism is the theology and religion of the barbaric 

| world, In this religion the weather-producing agents and 
| the phenomena of the weather are personified and deified. 
1889 G. Matiery in Pep. Sci. Monthly XXXVI. 208 ‘he 


prophets tried to pull the Israelites too rapidly tbrough the 
zodtheistic and physitheistic stages into monotheism. 

Phy'sitism. rare. [f. Gr. pvot-s nature + -ITE 
+-Isu.} A system of nature-worship. 

3885 Duns in Proc. Soe, cntig. Scot. XIX. 396. 

Physiurgic (fizidadgik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
gvor-s nature + éryov work + -Ic: cf. theurgic.] 
Produced or acted upon solely by nature. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestour. 187 Applied to bodies..in their 
natural, or say physiurgic, stale—human art—or say elabora- 
tion by human art—has two distinguishable objects. 1843 
BowrinG /atrod. Bentham's Wks.i. 16/2 Natural History 
and Natural Philosophy are respectively represented by 
Physiurgic Somatology, and Anthropurgic Somatology. 

So Physiurgoseo'pic a. rare. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestont. Wks. 1843 VI}. 86 Division of 
Somatology, or Somatics af large, into PAysiurgic (Physi 
urgoscopic) and Anthropurgic (Anthropurgoscopic). 
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Physnamy, -nomy, obs. ff. Puystocnumy, 

Physo- (feise), repr. Gr. pigo-, combining form 
of Gr, ioe bellows, bladder, bubble, in a few Gr. 
compounds, and in mauy modern scientific terms. 

Physoea'rpous a. Hol. (Gr. caps fruit], having 
an inflated or bladder-like fruit (Mayne Lxfos. 
Zex, 1858). Phy‘socele (-sfi\, Vath. [Gr. «gd 
tumour], a tumour or hernia distended with gas. 
Physograde (foisdgréid), Zool, [ad. mod.1.. Phy- 
sograda, £. -gradus going], a. adj, moving by 
means of a hollow vesicular float or buoy; of or 
pertaining to the Physograda, a group of oceanic 
hydrozoa furnished with such floating organs ; 
b. sé. a member of this group; hence Physo-- 
gradous «a, || Physometra (fhisomrta), Suds, 
[Gr. pazpa womb], the presence of gas in the ute- 
Tus, uterine tympanites. Physonect (foisenckt), 
Zool, (Gr. vperys a swimmer, f. rAyeu to swim]. 
a member of the Physoncetx, a suborder of sipho- 
nanthous siphonophores : hence Physone‘ctous 2 
Physopod (foitsoped) (Gr. mots, wod- foot], a 
inolluse of the section /ysofoda or Thysano- 
ftera, rhipidoglossate gastropods, with a sort of 
sucker on the foot. 

1753 Cuamunrs Cyed Supp. *Physocede, a word used by 
many authors to express a wind-rupture. 1811 Hoorke 
Med. Dict., Physecele, a species of hernia, whose contents 
are distended with wind. 1893 in Syd. Sec. Lew. 1835 6 
Topp Cyd. etnat, 1.37/ The principal organ of locomotion 
in the *physograda is the air-filled vesi 


h ieleer bladder. 1858 
Maye £afpas. - 957/2 Animals. characterized by their 


body being provided with an aeriform dilatation of the 
intestinal canal, serving for x swimming organ: ‘“pliyso- 
gradous. 1822 Goov Strdfy Med. WV. 434 Kaphy sema uteri. 
Inflation of the Womb... This is the *physometra of Sau- 
vages and Inter nosologist. 1875 Jonhs & Suv. Jaton 
Anat, ied. 2) 759 Physometra is sometimes observed after 
severe labours, 1890 Cent. Diet,” Physopod. 

Physoclist (foisoklist), a. and sd. s/chdhyol. 
[f. mod,L. PAfsoctist? (pl.), f. Gr. pdaa bladder + 
-kAciot-os shut, clused.J] a. aay, Uclonging to the 
Physoclisii, 2 group of teleost fishes having the 
duct between the air-bladder and the intestine 
closed: cf. Puysostomx, b. sé. A member of 
this group. So Physoclistie, Physocli‘stous 
edjs., having the air-bladder so closed or cut off. 

1887 Vatenin Disfrvt. Antus. 303 Both the *physoclist 
and physostome types appear. .very nearly simultancously: 
in the same deposits. | /da¢., The severance of the bladder 
in the physoclists being the result of the disuse of parts, 
1883 Lankester in Aaeyel. Arit, XVL 671/1 The parallel 
cases [of the secretion of gas] ranging from the Pretozcon 
Arcella to the *Physoclistic Fishes, 1887 Com: Orig. fittest 
327 ‘Khe descent of the ‘Phy-oclystous fishes has probably 
been from Holostean ancestors, both with and without the 
intervention of Physostomous forms. es 

Physodin (foisedin). Chem. [f. specilic name 
pafsid-és (ef. Gr. piooedys bladder-like) + -1n 1.] 
a neutral substanee (C,,11,2O,), a white loosely- 
coherent mass, occurring in a lichen, /armedia 
ceralophylla or physodes. 

1866-8 Watts Drct. Chent. 1V. 635 Physodin behaves to 
water like a resin, not being wetted thereby. 

 Physophora (sis fori). Zo0/, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. putea bladder + -gopos bearing, borne.} A genus 
of oceanic hydrozoa, the species of which float by 
means of numerous vesicular organs. So || Physo- 
phorew //, (somelimes Physophora), a suborder 
or division of Stphonophora (an order of //ydroz0a 
Craspedota), having the proximal end modified 
into a pneumatophore or float; Physo-phoran a., 
of or pertaining to the P’ysofhorw ; sb., a member 
of this division; also Physophore (foi'sdfoo1), 
|| Physophorride £/, the family containing the 
genus Physophora; Physophorous (faisp‘foras) a., 
of the nature of the Physophorx, having pneumato- 
phores or swimming-bells (Mayne 1858). 

1869 tr. Pouchet's Universe (1871) 13 At other times it 
is owing to..the *Physophora, trailing their tresses all 
spangled with stars like those of Berenice in the firmament, 
1870 Hartwic Sea & Wond. xv, The Hydrostatic Acalephz, 
or *Physophoric,.were formerly supposed to be a special 
class of animals, but have been proved by Sars and other 
naturalists to he merely alternating generations of the bell- 
shaped Acalephax. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Ani. Lie 
774 In the *Physophores Forskalia and Agata the single 
ovum is arrested in the endoderm, and surrounded by the 
spadix, 1860 H. Srexcer in IVestut, Rev. Jan. 103 In the 
*Physophoridz, a variety of organs similarly arise by 
transformation of the budding polypes. 1878 tr, Gegen- 
baur's Contp, Anat, 97 The greater development of these 
bladders, which in most Physophorida: are rather small. 


|| Physostigma ((eisosti'gmi). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. gvoa bladder + etiypa Sticua.] Bot. A 
genus of leguminous plants, the flower of which 
has a spiral keel, and a bent style continued into 
an oblique hood above the stigma; the only species 
is P. venetosum, producing the highly poisonons 
Calabar bean. Hence, The Calabar bean or its 
extract as a drug. : 

3864 V. Syd. Soc. Vearbk, Med. 428 Dr. Vraser has used 
the physostigina internally in cases of erysipelas. 1878 .\. 
Hamitton Nerv, Dis. 118 Physostigma, aconite, and other 
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cardiac sedatives may be mentioned as other anamiants. 
880 Garaop & Baxter Mat. Wed. 322 The..administra- 
tion of an appropriate dose of physostigma. 

Hence +Phyeosti'gmia, Physosti-gmine 
Chem., the alkaloid C,,;H.,N,O2, constituting the 
active principle of the Calabar bean. 

3865 V. Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. Med. 447 Jobst and Hesse.. 
have succeeded in isolating the active principle of the 
Calabar hean, to which they give the name physostigmin. 
2896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1. 228 It is in this way tbat 
strychnine and physostigmine respectively stimulate and 
depress the spinal cord. 

Physostome (foi's’stoum), a. and sb. Lchthyol. 
{f. mod. L. PAysostoni, {. Gr. poo bladder + ordpa 
month, -ctonos -mouthed.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Physostomi, a group of teleost fishes, in which 
the air-bladder is connected with the alimentary 
canal by an air-duct: cf. Puysocuist. b. sd. A 
member of this group. So Physostomatous, 
Physo'stomous @., haying the air-bladder opening 
into an air-duct. 

1880 Ginturr / shes 199 [In] the Cretaceous group.. 
Physostomes and Plectognaths are likewise well represented. 
1887 Physostome, Physostomous [see Puysocitst, Puyso- 
cLisTous). 

+ Physy, obs. f. Fuser 2, wheel of a watcli. 

1690 Locke ff. Und. ui. vi. § 39 Some Watches..are 
made with four Wheels..some have Strings and Physies, 
and others none. 

Physyk, obs. form of Puysic. 

Phyt- (foit, fit), combining form used before 
a vowel for P1uyTo-. 

Phytalbu'min, vegetable albumin. Phyta‘lbu- 
mose, a form of albumen occurring in plants. 
Phyteco'nomy, vegetable economy. Phytceco’- 
logy [Gr. ofos abode: see -Locy], the science which 
treats of plants in relation to their environment or 
habitat; so Phytesco‘logist. 

1899 Cacxey tr. Yaksch's Clin. Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 405 The 
products of bacterial life, toxines, and *phytalbumins appear 
also to play an important part in the process of suppuration, 
1890 Cent, Dict. *Phytalbumose. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Wed. IV, 520 Ricin and abrin, phytalbumoses obtained 
from the seed of the castor-oil plant. 1902 Bett. Med. Frail. 
No. 2154. 920 The action of some of the phytalbumoses. 
1898 Va/uralist 180 If soils are a factor in its *phyteconomy. 
1899 Pop. Sct. Monthly Nov. 99 One of the general views 
of *phytoecology is that the forms of plants are inodified to 
adapt them to the conditions under which they exist. 104 
The phytoecologist to-day watches his subject as it grows. 

-phyte, a terminal clement representing Gr. 
giroy a plant, and denoting a vegetable organism, 


as microphyte, protophyte, saprophyte. See also 
ZOoruytTE (= animal plant), 
Phytiform (foitiffim, f-ti-), a. vare. [irreg. 


f. Gr. purdy plant +-FrorM.]  Plant-like, phytoid. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Phytiphagan, -ous, incorrect forms of PHyTo- 

PHAGAN, -OUS, 

Phytivorous (foilivdras, fit-), a Now rare 
or O6s. [irzeg. f. Gr.purév plant + -vonous.) Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances. 

1668 Witkins Read Char. uv. § 4.144 Birds may be dis- 
tinguished by... their food ..into ., Carnivorous; feeding 
chiefly on Flesh. Phytivorous; feeding on Vegetables. 1693 
Phil, Trans, XVM. 851 All which lasi are Herbivorous or 
Phytivorous Animals. 1798 /éid. LXX XVIII. 46, 1 have 
not found the uric oxide in the urinary concretions of any 

hytivorous animal. 1833 Mantett Geol. S. £. Eng. 304 

Phe teeth and jaws of two other phytivorous saurians. 


Phyto- (foite, fite), combining form of Gr. 
giréy a plant, lit. that which has grown, f. pvew 
to produce, pass. and intr. to grow; used in forming 
scientific words, chiefly botanical. 

As the vin Gr. ¢urdy is a short vowel, the etymological 
pronunciation of pyZ- in all the following words 1s (fit); but 
the general tendency in English to view y as a long #, as in 
ay, ery, etc. has made the, (etymologically erroneous) pro- 
nunciation (fait) all but universal: it is adopted in all the 
pronouncing dictionaries from Walker onward. 

Phytobiology, the biology of plants; hence 
Phytobiolo‘gical a. Phytobranchiate (-brie"n- 
ki&t) @. Zool. [see BraxcniaTE], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans: having leaf-like ills. 
Phytoche-mistry, the chemisiry of plants; so 
Phytoche-mical ¢. +Phyto‘chimy [F. chine 
chemistry] = Phytochemistry (Webster 1847). 
Phy‘tochlore (Gr, xAwpds green] = CHLOROPHYLL, 
Phy‘tochrome [see CHRonNE}: see quots. Phy- 
toco lite Afiz. [Gr. KéAAa glue + -ITE!], name 
proposed for certain jelly-like hydrocarbons found 
in peat. Phytogelin (-dgelin)[GeL(atin) + -1N1], 
the gelatinous matter of Alge (Zreas. Bot. 1866). 
Phytoglyphy (foitp'glifi, fit-) [Gr. yAugy: see 
Gurr), nature-printing, as originally used for 
plants; hence Phytogly-phic ¢. Phytoma‘nia 
nowce-wd., a. mania for collecting plants. Phyto- 
melin (-me‘lin) [Gr. wéAt, L. zed honey (in refer- 
ence to its colour and appearance)) =Rvurix. Phy- 
to‘nomy [see-Nouy], thescience of thelaws ofplant- 
growth. Phy:to paleontology, vegetable palzon- 
tology, study of fossil plants; hence Phy-to;palzon- 
tologist, Phyitopathology, (@) the study of 
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! the pathology or diseases of plants; (4) the patho- 
logy of diseases due to vegetable organisms, as 
fungi; mycology; hence Phy:to\patholo:gical a. ; 

Phytopatho-logist, one versed in pirtouengwey 

(a). Phytophilous a. [Gr. pidos friendly], plant- 
loving: esp. of insects. Phytophthirian /x/ov. 
(-foi-riin) (Gr. p@eip louse] a. ad/., pertaining tothe 
Phytophthiria or plant-lice; b. sé., a member of 
this group, a plant-louse. Phy:to;phylogene ‘tic 
a., relating to the phylogeny of plants. Phy-to- 
physiology, vegetable physiology. Phytosco‘pic 
a. (Gr. oxoreiy to view), caused by sight of plants: 
said of the effect of surrounding vegetation on the 
colour of a larva. +Phytoscopy: see quot. 
Phyto'’sophy, knowledge of plants; botany(Oken), 
Phyto‘sterin [Gr. orepeds solid] : see quot, 1881. 
Phy‘totaxy (Gr. rafts arrangement), systematic 
botany. Phy toterato‘logy, vegetable teratology. 
Phy-tovitellin [L. vte//-zs yolk], a globulin 
occurring in many seeds, and agreeing in all its 
reactions with vitellin from egg-yolk. 

1887 dtheneum 26 Feb. 292/3 Sir J. Lubbock read the 
second part of his *pbytobiological observations. r8g0 /érd. 
1 Mar. 278/3 There remains a large collection of memoirs on 
general botany and *phyto-biology. 1858 Mayne £.rfos. 
Lex. 959/1 *Phytochemical. 1846 Worcester, *Phyio- 
chemistry, vegetable chemistry. PAflos. Mag. 1866 WaTTs 
Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 Phytochemistry, the Chemistry of 
Plants. ‘The most comprehensive treatise on this subject is 
that of Rochleder, published at Leipzig in 1854. 1866 
Treas. Bot., *Phytochlore, green colouring matter; chloro- 
phyll. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex., *“Phytochrome, a name for 
chlorophyll. rgoz Wesster Suppl., Phytochrome, yellow 
pigment of plants. 1882 H.C. Lewis in Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. XX. 117 *Pbytocollite. 1864 Wester, *Phytoglyphic, 
. relating to phytoglyphy. *P4ytoglyphy, .. the art of 
printing from nature, by taking impressions from plants, or 
other objects. 2855 E. R. Lankester AMacgillivray's Nat. 
Hist. Dee Side § Braemar 63 This risk incurred for the 
mere chance of finding a few rare plants..one can hardly 
designate it by any other name than *Phytomania, 1866 
Watis Dict. Chen. 1V. 636 *"Phytomelin or Plantyeliow, 
Auame proposed by W. Stein for rutin, on account of its 
wide diffusion in the vegetable kingdom. 1864 WeusTeRr, 
“Phytonomy. 1883 Sc/ence 6 Apr. 252 The nature of some 
impressions described by Tbr ppalear\olosists as remains 
of fossil Alga. /did. 253 The evidence..renders great 
service to “phytopaleontology. 1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., 
*Phytopathologist. 1893 ELeanor Ormerop in Anfobiog. 
§& Corr. xx. (1904! 218 One of our leading European Phy- 
topathologists. 1864 Wesster, *PAytopathology, ..an ac- 
count of diseases to which plants are liable, 1880 Mature 
12 Feb, 364/1 On the method and data of *phyto-phyloge- 
netic research, 1854 H. Spencer in Ait. Q. Kev. July 115 
Biology, Organosophy, Phytogeny, *Pbyto-physiology, 
Phytology. 1892 Pouctos in Trans. Entom. Soc. X. 294 
The effect cannot be phytophagic in the strict sense of the 
word, but rather *phytoscopic, inasmuch as the colour of 
the surface of the leaf rather than its substance acts as the 
stimulus. 3730-6 BarLey (folio), “PAstoscopy,..a viewing 
and contemplating or considering plants. 2854 H1. Spencer 
in Brit. O. Rev. July 115 He [Oken] says. .‘ Biology, there- 
fore, divides into Organogeny,* Phytosophy, Zoosophy 1881 
Watts Dict. Chem.V111. ui, 1624 *Phytosterin, CogH 440... 
Aneutral substance, identical or homologous with cholesterin, 
obtained from Calabar beans by extraction with petroleum. 
ether. 1897 Naturalist 47 Various higher alcohols and 

' phytosterin being present therein as bases. 1883 L. F. 

Warp Dynamic Sociol. 1. 120 *Phytotaxy. 1898 tr. Sfras- 

ihe Gale Bot. 1.154 The study of the abnormal development 

of plants is called *Phytoteratology. 

hytobiology to -gelin: see above. 
Phytogenesis (faitodze-nésis, fito-). [f. PHyTo- 

+ -GENESIS.] The generation or ovolution of 

plants. So Phytogene'tic, Phytogene tical adjs., 

of or pertaining lo phytogenesis; Phytogene'- 
tically adv.; also Phytogeny = phylogenests. 
31858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., *Phytogenesis, term by Dupetit- 

Thouars for germination. .phytogenesy. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 

Bot. 904 Yn the latter case we have the end, in the former 

the beginning of “phytogenetic series. 2882 W1LLIAMson in 

Nature 27 Oct. 607/1 Minute, but *phytogenetically im- 

; portant forms of plant-life. 1854 H. Spencer in Srz/. Q. 

| Rew July 115 Biology, Organosophy, *Phytogeny. 

| BPhytogenic (feitodzenik, fito-), a. Geol, and 

Min. rare, [f. Gr. gurdy plant + -GEN 2 + -1¢.) 

| Of vegetable origin. So Phyto‘genons a. rare. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 9so/4 Under the name of 

| phytogenous substances, Haby bas formed au Appendix to 
the Combustibilia, comprehending those of which the origin 
is evidently vegetable. 2878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks 
Class. iF hytogenic deposits are such as consist chiefly of 
ble substances. 


vegeta 

Ph aeRO WEEE, [f. Payro- + Grocna- 
nate The geographical distribution of plants. 

3858 in Mavxe Expos, Lex. 1881 Nature 13 Oct. 556/r 
The numerous writings on pp togeouraphy of the late 
Prof, A. Grisebach, 1896 J. Thomson African Explorer 
xiv. 343 The phytogeography of Central Africa. . 

Hence Phy:togeo‘grapher, one who is versed in 
phytogeography; Phy.togeogra‘phic, -gra‘phical 
adjs., of or pertaining to phytogeography, dealing 
with the geographical distribution of plants. 

1889 Nature 30 May 98/1 Apart from the value of the 
work to the systematist and *phytogeographer, it possesses 
an interest for a wide circle. 1885 W. B. HetMsLey in 
Challenger Rep. Bot. 1. 6 For *phyto-geographical pur- 

ses Insular Floras may he divided into 1hree categories 
Posed upon their endemic element. 1883 Tuiserton Dyer 
in Nature 4 Jan. 224/a A right understanding of the phyto- 
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geographical facts of the north temperate flora. 1886 Azhe- 
neu 5 June 730/2 Phyto-geographical Map of Europe. 

Phytoglyphie, -glyphy: see Pxyro-. 

+Phytognomy. 0Oés. [Formed on the 
analogy of physioguomy, after the mod.L, Phy- 
tognomonica of J. Baptista Porta(1583): see PHyTo- 
and Gnouic.] The alleged art of discovering the 
qualities of a plant from its appearance; vegetable 
physiognomy. Hence + Phytogno-mical a. 

(1583 Poata (sit/e) Phytognomonica..in quibus nova 
facillimaque affertur methodus, qua plantarum..ex prima 
extimz faciei inspectione quivis abditas vires assequatur.] 
1643 Sin T. Browne Kelig. Aled. u. § 2, Y hold moreover 
that there is n Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not onely of 
men, but of Plants, and Vegetables. 1646 — Pseud. Ef. 
1. Vi. 93 Whoever shall peruse the signatures of Crollius, or 
rather the Phytognomy of Porta. 1653 R. Saxoers Physiogu. 
bij, In Phytognomical Physiognomie we may observe 
certain plants resembling the heads of Auimals. 

Phytography (faite'grafi, fit-). [ad. mod.L. 
plytographia: see Puxto- and -GRAPHY.] 

1. Description of plants; descriptive botany. 

[r69r Prukenet (¢it/e) Phytographia, seu Stirpium illus- 
trium et minus cognitarum Icones.] 1696 Rav in Let. Lit, 
Men (Camden) 202, 1 shall..put down what_I find in.. 
Plukenet’s Phytography. 1730-6 Bartey (folio) Pref., Piyto- 
graphy,..a Vreatise or Physiological Description of Plants 
and Vegetables, 1836 Hexstow Péys. Bot. Introd. 3 A 
third..department is styled ‘ Phytography ’, in which a full 
description of plants themselves is given. 1885 GoopaLe 
Physiol. Bot. (1892) 3 Phytography or Descriptive Botany. 

2. = PHYTOGLYPHY. 

Hence Phyto‘grapher, an expert in or writer 
on phytography ; Phytogra‘phic, Phytogra’- 
phical adjs., pertaining to phytography. 

1890 Cent. Dict., *Phytographer. 1693 Pér/. Trans. XV11. 
618 A new Set of *Phytographic Tables. 1888 Mature 
5 July 220/1 The introductory narrative..enables a phyto- 
graphic botanist to apprehend the nature of the country 
(Afghanistan] and climate. 2828-32 Wenster, *PAylo- 
graphical, pertaining to the description of plants. 

Phytoid (foi-toid, fit-), a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. 
gur-éy plant+-orp. Cf. Gr. gu7w-ns plant-like.] 

A. adj. Plant-like; esp. in Zoo/, of an animal. 

1858 in Mayne £xfos, Lex. 

B. sh. Bot. (See quot.) 

1868 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 397 In order to distinguish 
between the separated buds of plants and animals, those of 
the former have been called phytoids, and the latter zooids. 

| Phytolacca (feito-, fitoleka). [mod.L, 
(Tournefort 1790), f. Gr. purdy plant + mod.L. Jacca 
crimson lake.] /o/. The genus of plants including 
the Pocan, Virginian Poke, Pokeweed, or Red-ink 
plant (2. decandra), and several other tropical or 
sub-tropical species, chiefly American ; also various 
preparations of the Poke used medicinally. Hence 
Phytolacein (-Ize*ksin) Chem., a_neutral crystal- 
line compound obtained from the Virginian Poke. 

1753 Scots Jag. June 283/2 Give purges..with the phyto- 
lacca decoction, 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 179/3 Several other 
Phytolaccas are widely distributed throughout the Tropics. 
1864 NV, Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Afed. 441 The dose of the con- 
cenlrated preparation (phytolaccin). 

+ Phy'tolite, phy'tolith, 0s. [f. Purro- 
+-LITE, -LITH. In F. phytoltthe.] A fossil plant. 

1794 Sutuivan View Nat, 1.175 The former are called 
zoopbytes; the latter phytolites. 2849 Murcutson Silwria 
xvi. 402 The so-called ‘ transition ‘and ‘ grauwacke ' phyto- 
lites described by various German authors. 

Hence + Phy:tolithology, vegetable palzeonto- 
logy; +Phy:tolithologist, a writer on this 


subject. 2864 in WEBSTER, 
Phytological (faitolp:dzikal, fito-), 2. Now 
vare. [f, as PHyToLocy: see -LocicaL, Cf. F. 


phytologique,] Relating to the study of plants; 


botanical. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Noles un. iti. 79 Priapus. .the greatest 
Verbalist in the World ;..This Phutologicall Deitie. 1673 
Gaew Anat. Roots Ep. Ded., The promotion of Phytologica’ 
Science is one Part of Your Work. 1673 — (¢/t/e) An Idea 
of a Phytological History propounded. 1833 Lyet Prine. 
Geol, 111, 332 The zoological and phytological characters 
of the same formations were far more persistent than their 
mineral peculiarities. 

Phytologist (feitplodgist, fit-). Now rare. 
[f. Prrtozocy +-181.] One versed in phytology ; 


a botanist. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria (1729) eee Hatton Esq, to 
whom all our Phytologists and Lovers of Horticulture are 
oblig’d. 1747 Batuey vol. 11, PAsdologist, a Botunist, one 
who treats of Plants. 18a7 STEVART Planter's G. Pref. 
(1828) 5 1f he be a Poy ile of research, or, still more, a 
Planter of experience. 1881 Routepce Sczence ti. 34 There 
was a botanical garden for the phytologist. 


Phytology (ite lédzi, fit-). Nowzare. fad. 
mod.L. phyiologia, §. Gr. purév plant + -Aoyia: 
see -Locy. Cf. I. phytologie (VWolbach 1753).) 


The science of plants ; botany. } . 

[x647 G. Duvat (¢i¢/e) Phytologia; sive, Philosophia Plan- 
tarum.] 1658SieT. Browse Hydriot. Ep. Ded. to N. Bacon, 
We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions by Quincun- 
cial and Reticulate plants; or erecta new Fostocey, x83 
Pantologia, Phytology, what part of Natural History whic 
teats on plants, 1849 H. Miter Footfr. Creat, xiv. (1874) 
264 He calls into court Astronomy, Geology, Phyiology 
and Zoology. 

Phytomania, -melin: see PuyTo-. 


PHYTOMER. 


Phytomer (fitoma,, fit-). So’, [ad. mod.L. 
phytomeron, pl. -a, f. Gr. urd-v plant + pépos 
part.] = Puyton. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 7 Phytomera,. equivalent 
to plant-parts...In English, the singular may be shortened 
to omer. ftid.9 The plant begins asa single phytomer. 

Phyton (feirtga, firten). Sof, [a. F. phyton, 
a. Gr. purdév a plant, f. pve to produce.) A plant- 
unit; = prec.: see quot. 1898. 

1848 E. Forses Nated-cyed Medusx 88 The_ several 
phytons comprising the first bud or plumule. 1854 Batrour 
Outl, Bot... ii, 267 Vhe dicotyledonous embryo then is com- 
posed of two leaves or two unifoliar phytons.. united together 
soastoformoneaxis, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 7 These 
ultimate similar parts.. which are endowed with or may pro- 
duce all the fundamental organs of vegetation, were by Gan- 
dichand called Phytons, 1898 Battey Plant Lessons Ixxiii. 
380 The propagation-unit in vegetative multiplication is the 
smallest part of root, stem or leaf which will grow when 
severed a the parent (although this is not a morpho. 
logical or structural unit in the plant-body); and, for the 
purpose of terminology, this part may be called a phyton. 

Phytonisse, obs. form of PytHoxess. 

PhytonomyloPhytopathology: seePuyto-. 

Phyto:phagan, a. and sé. [f. mod. L. Phyto- 
phaga (see PuyTOFHAGOUS) +-AN.] a. ady. Of or 
belonging to the /2y/ophaga in any sense. b. sé. 
A member of the P’Aylophaga, a vegetable-feeding 
animal of any class or order. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytophagic (feitofeedzik, fite-),@. Zool, [f. 
as next + -1c.J Of or pertaining to phytophagy ; 
derived from or caused by phytophagy: said of 
variation of the colouring of insect larva altri- 
buted to the plants on which they feed. 

1866 Daawin Orig. Spec. ii. (ed. 4) 55 Vhese cases he [B. D. 
Walsh] has fully described under the terms of Phytophagic 
varieties and Ph pAUPAEle species, 1885 Pouttonin Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XXXVIUL. 313 Such effects are entirely inexplic- 


| 
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able hy the simple theory of phytophagic infinence, .. it 
would be wiser to abandon the term ‘ phytophagic’, at any 
rate in the sense of producing these changes. The term 
still holds good for the broad fact that pigments derived 
from the food-plant play a most important part in larval 
coloration. 1887 J. ‘Il. Guuick in Lian Soc. Frnt, Zool. 
{18g0) XX. 226 ‘The innumerable cases where phytophagic 
varieties. .of insects exist. 

Phytophagons (faitg'figas, fil-),a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. guré-y plant + -pay-os cating +-0U8 (see -PHA- 
cous): cf. mod.L. Phylophaga, -fhagi.] a. Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances: chiefly said 
of insects, molluses, and the like. b. Belonging 
tothe Jhyfophaga, a name given to various groups 
and divisions of animals, e.g. (a) leaf-beetles and 
their allies, (¢) sawflies and horntails, (¢) certain 
cyprinoid fishes, (¢) the plant-eating edentates, 
(e) the plant-eatiag placental mammals. 

1826 Kirny & Sp. /ntomol, xlix. WV. 479 Oul of a list of 
. 8000 British insects..3724 [might be called] phytiphagous. 
sVete. We employ this term, because the more common one, 
‘herbivorons ‘, does not properly include devourers of timber, 
fangi, etc, 1832 Lyete Princ. Geoé. 11 143 It may deprive 
a large number of phytophagous animals of their food, 1876 
D. Wuson Preé. Wan (ed. 3) 1. xv. 374 This phytophagons 
cetacean [the Manatee]..is found only in tropical waters. 
1895 “din, Kee. Oct. 371 Some of the true slugs are car- 
nivorous instead of phytophagous. 

Phytophagy (feitg fadzi, fit-). [f Gr. purdy 
plant + -@ayia ealing.] The habit of feeding on 
plants or vegetable matter. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytophilous to Phytoteratology: sce 
Pryto-. 

Phyto‘'tomist. [f. Puvrorom-y +-1st.] One 
who is versed in vegetable anatomy. 

1848 Lixptey /atied. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 16 This admirable 
phytotomist. 


Phyto:tomous, a. rare. [f£ Gr. purd-v plant 


PIAFFER. 


+ -rcpos cutting + -ous.]  Plant-culting, leaf 


cutting, as an insect or bird. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Phytotomy (faitetdmi, fit-).  [f. Gr. gurd-v 
plant + -rogéa a cutting.) The dissection of 


plants; vegetable anatomy. 

_ 1844 Duncuison Aled. Lev. suv. Anatomy, Phylotomy 
is the anatomy of vegetables. 1875 Sin W. Turner in 
Encyel. Brit. 1799/1 Vegetable Anatomy or Phytotomy. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) Introd. 2 PAytotomy, or 
Vegetable Anatomy, the sindy of the mimite structure of 
vegetables as revealed hy the microscope. 

Phytovitellin: see Puvro-. 

| Phytozoon (faitezdu gn, fito-\. Also phyto- 
zoum. Il. -zo'a, [f. Gr. quro-v plant + (aor 
animal; lit. ‘ plant-animal’s cf. soophyte.J 

1. Zool. A plant-like animal or zoophyle; a single 
polyp in a zoophyte. (The pl. /’%2yfoz0a has been 
variously applied in different classifications to 
animals supposed to be plant-like in some way, 
but is not a term of modern Zoology. 

1842 Braxpr Jct. Sc., etc., PAzytosoons, Phytozoa,..this 
term is applied by various naturalists to different sections 
of the sub-kingdom Zoopiyta of Cuvier. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
h. (1848) 7 note, Ehrenberg has proposed to substitute p/ty- 
tozo.s, derived from the same roots [as Zoophyte}..and 
phytozomm refers only to a single polyp. 1858 Mayet 
Expos. Lex, PAytosonm, applied by bichwald to a type 
of the animal kingdom comprehending animals in which 
(Polypi, iydre. Coradtia) the inorganic teature gives place 
to that of vegetables, the exterior only presenting the char. 
acter of animality in the homogeneous mass which con- 
slitutes it 186r H. Macsuitan foctnotes fr. Vat. 31 Vhis 
granulur matter..is resolved into a mass of apparently 
living animaicntes called p/yfosea. ‘ 

2. Hol. A male generative cell, a spermatozoid, 

1861 Basxitey Aan. Lot. 370 Minute cells called sperm- 
cells,..in which are developed spiral ciliated filaments,.. 
termed sperinatozaids or phytozoa. 

Phyzg, variant of Piz, face. 


¥ (pai), sb. The name of the Greek letter 7 

(in Gr. 7é, pz}: used in Afath. to express the 
ratio of the circumference or periphery (wepepépera) 
of a circle to its diameter: see P (the letter) IT. 

(2748 Ever fntrod. in Anal. fufinit. 1. viii. (1797) 1. 93 
Satis liqnet Peripheriam hujus Circnli in numeris rationali- 
bus exacte exprimi non posse, per approximationes antem 
inventa est ., esse = 3,14159 [etc., to 128 places], pro quo 
numero, brevitatis ergo, scribam 7, ita ut sit r = Semicir- 
cumferentia Circuli, cujus Radius = 1, sen 7 erit longitudo 
Arens 180 gradnum. 1841 Penny Cyel. XUX. 186/1 ‘This 
number m must be the same for all circles /4/. 186/2 ‘This 
Measure of Archimedes gives 3-14286 for the approximate 
value of 7, the ratio of the circumference to the diameter.} 

Pi (pai), a. (sh.) Public School and Univ. slang. 
[abbrev. of Provs.] Pious, religious, sanctimo- 
nious. Also adsol.=a pious person; and as sh, = 
pious exhortation, etc. 

¢1870 [at Eton}, ‘ What did your tntor say to you?’ ‘Oh, 
he gave me a pi; asked me how I conld reconcile my 
behaviour with my duty to God and my parents, 189% 
Wrencu Winchester Word-dh., Pi, virtuous, sanctimonious, 
He's ver a now, he mngs all day. 1897 Weston. Gaz. 
1 Sept. HA ‘The man who regularly affects the ‘pi’ and who 
‘plays up’, with ready catholicity of spirit, the ‘special 
missions "of every religions denomination in turn. 

Pi, variant of Pig 56,4 and v.2 (disordered type, 
etc.); also of Pig sd.5 (Indian copper coin). 

Pia! (paira). Axat. Short for PIA MATER. 

1889 Bucks Handbk, Med. Se. V\W 111 The successive 
covertngs of the brain, hairy scalp, periosteum, calva, dura 
(ental periosteum), arachnoid, and pia. /éra., The ental! 
surface of the pia. r901 W. Oster Princ. & Pract. Med. 
(ed. 4) 28 The most intense congestion of the cerebral and 
spinal pia. : 

|| Pia?, Also pya. A Polynesian name for 
species of the monocotyledonous genus Zacca, some 
of which, esp. 7. pinznatifida and 7. maculata, are 
cultivated for their tubers, from which South-sea 
or Tahiti arrowroot is produced. 

1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 765 Tacca cecanica,a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, yields a similar product [arrowroot) 
and is there called pya. [1884 Mittea Plant-u. 2545/1 
Tacca pinnatifida, Otaheita Salep-plant, Pi-plant, South. 
Sea-Arrow-root-plant. ] 


Pia-ara‘chnoid, piara'chnoid. Aza. [f. 
Pial + Aracuyow,] The pia mater and the arach- 


noid, considered as one structure. Also aétrid. 

1889 Bucks Handbk, Med. Se.V\M1, 111 The presence on 
the ental surface of the piarachnoid of a pial fold, the ruga. 
1896 Allbutt s Syst. Med. 1. 662 Acute inflammation of the 
Pia-arachnoid. 1904 Brit. Med. Frat, 20 Aug. 371 An increase 
of pia.arachnoid fluid. 

| Piaba (piaba). [Tupi pata, also pia’, 
piau.] A small fresh-water fish of the size of a 
minnow, found in Brazilian rivers. 

(2648 Marcorave Hist. Nat. Brasil, 170 Piaba Brasili- 
ensibus; magnitudine nostratis Eldrize .. pisciculus 2 aut 
3 digitos longus.) 1686 Ray & Wittousney Mist. Pisc. 269. 
He) Cuamsers Cycl. Sufs., Piada,..the name of a small 
fresh-water fish ..in the Brasils .,a well-tasted fish, and 
munch esteemed by the Natives. 1846 G. Garoxer 7'raz. 
Brazil 126, 1869 R. F. Burton Hight. Brasi/ 1}. 13 They 
can catch half-a-dozen sprat-like ‘piabas’ or ‘pians’ by 
heaving Ri 3 calabash full of water, 

Piagaba: see PiassaBa. 


| Piache (péa‘tfe). Also 6-7 piace. [Tama- 
nac (on the Orinoco) piache, in Accaway Aiatsan = 
Carib fiat Peal; in Sp. Azache.] A medicine-man 
or witch-doctor among the Indians of Central and 
South America; a PEAI-maz. 

1555 Eorn Decades 181 The professours of this secte were 
called Piaces. 1613 Purcnas /rlerquage (1614) 826 They 
call their Priests Places. 31852 TH. Ross tr. Meendoldt’s 
frav. |, vi. 248 A resin very much songht after by the 
Piaches, or Indian sorcerers. 1855 Kincstey MWestw. f/o 
xxiv, The Piache from whines rose to screams and gesticu- 
lations, and then to violent convulsions. 

Piacle (paiak’l). Now rare. [a. OF. fiacle 
orad. L. piaculum, f. pidre to appease: see -cULE.] 

T 1. Expiation ; expiatory offering. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 103 Telle her .. that she 
brynge wyth ber..the shepe..wyth the other pynacles [F'. 
orig. pinacles) dedycated to the sacryfice. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Lioy un. xvi. (S.T.S.) I. 19g We..mycht nocht haue purgit 
ws parof bot alanerlie be pe sacrifice of piacle [orig. A/a- 
culuit). 1654 R. Coprincton t. destine vii. 126 A Piacle 
for the sin committed. 1711 G. Hickes 7twe Treat, Chr. 
Priesth. (1847) 14. 164 The LXX..called the scape-goat.. 
the piacular goat, because he was offered to be a piacle. 

2. A wicked action which calls for expiation ; 
a sin, crime, offence. 

1644 Howeut. Aug. Veares 178 To glint themselves with 
one another's bloud..can there be a greater piacle against 
nature? 1676 Doctrine of Devils 77 Any Crime, Villany, 
or Piacle whatever. 1880 F. Hatt Doctor Indoctus 52 Talk 
of regicide, of cannibalism ..or any otber patibulary piacle. 


+b. Offence, guilt. Obs. 

1619 Br. J. Kixc Sera. 11 Afr. 52 May 1 without piacle 
forget..what hee then did? @ 1657 Lovetace Poems (1864) 
213 One proclaims it piacle to be sad. 

Piacular (poijeki#las), a, 
expiatory, f. prdczleem Prac he: see -an). 
piaculaire (1752).] 

1. Making expiation or atonement; expiatory. 

1647 Owen Death of Death Wks. 1852 X. 267 He made 
his Soul an offering for sin—a piacular sacrifice. @ 1703 
Burxitr On N. 7. Matt. xx. 28 Their piacular victims were 
ransoms for the life of the offender. 18:8 G. S. Faser 
Horz Mosaicx# V1, 239 note, (They] do not seem..to have 
sufitciently attended to the distinction between excharistic 
and fpiacular sacrifices, 1871 Macourr Ment. Patnros xi. 
143 Tbe great brazen altar of burnt-offering, where piacular 
E ahicds offerings were alone presented. 

2. Requiring or calling for expiation; sinful, 
wicked, culpable. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afpol. Brownists 79 If it were not piacular 
for you lo reade ought of his. 1657 W. Morice Ceena guast 
Kowy xx. 175 They held it piacular to eat with sinners. 
1728 R. Nort Alem. A/usic (1846) 16 To add to or alter 
the instruments, or modes, was almost piacular. 1857 De 
Quincey Mele, Wks. VI. 53 He..left no stone unturned 
to cleanse his litre. .fold from its piacular pollution. 

Hence Piacula‘rity, the quality of being piacular: 
(a) expiatory character, (6) criminality; Piarcu- 
larly adv., as an expiatory or atoning sacrifice; 
Pia‘cularness = piacularily. 

1joa H. Dopwert Afol. §16 in S. Parker Cicero's De 
Finibus, That Philosopher makes the Piacnlarness of a 
violent Death to consist in its being withont the consent of 
the Gnardian Genins. 1818 G. S. Faser Horg Mosaicz 1. 
260 The goat..was devoted as a sin-offering. .by its being 


[ad. L. prdcelar-is 
Chak 


piacularly slain. /érd. 263 The essence of its being a sacri- 
fice does not consist in the auiward act of burning ; but in 
the piacularity of the intention. 1864 WesstER, Piacelarity, 
-.criminality, badness, De Quincey. ; 

+ Pia‘culary, a.and sb. Obs. [ad. L. Aidealar- 
és; see -AnY2.] a. adj. = Placthan. b. 5d. — 
PIActe. 

1654 11. Likstrance Chas. / (1653 59 Enjoyning her 
Majesty..1o make a progresse to Tyhurn, there to present 
her devotions: A most impious piacnlary. a 1670 HackET 
Abp, Wilhams v (1693) 102 This was his Piaculary Heresie. 

+ Piaculous, a. Obs. [f. 1. pidcud-wm PIAcLe 
+ -ous.] = PrAcuLar 2. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Fp. v. xxi. 266 For piaculous 
it was unto the Romanes to pare their nayles upon the 
nundinw. 1658 /éfd. 1, xxv. 211 Unto the ancient Britains 
it was piaculons totasta Goose, 1661 Granvitt. Man. Dogme. 
xv. 139 We think it so piaculous, to go beyond the Ancients. 

| Pia‘culum., 04s. [L. pigeu/um.] = Pacer. 

160or A. Cortev Answ. Let. Fesuited Gent. 107 “Yheir 
martyrdomes being to them as a premium for the one, and 
«a snfficient Peaendem for the other. 1646 J. Benariccr 
Usura Accom. 21 Yhese .. count it a Praculum to live 
in seiled houses of their owne, whilest the Lords house 
lies wast. 1678 Wooo /./% (O. H.S.) If. 422 'Tis a grand 
piacolum not to beleive the worst of reports, 

Piaffe (pie'f),v. Horsemanship. [a. F. piaffer 
(16th ¢.) to strut, make a show. Cf. piaffe sb., 
ostentation. Ulterior origin uncertain] 

tuftr, To advance the diagonally opposite legs 
(e.g. the right fore leg and the left hind leg) simnl- 
taneously, placing them on the ground and resting 
momentarily while the other two legs are advanced 
with the same movement ; to move with the same 
step as in the trot, but more slowly. 

1761 Eart Pemprokxe Lgnitation (1778) 72 To piaffe in 
backing is rather too rei lo he expected in the hurry 
which (ete.]. 1814 Scott Wav. Iviii, We plaffed away..to 
the head of Fergus'sregiment. 1820 — J/onas¢, xv, Pressing 
and checking his gay conrser, forcing him to piaffe, to 
earacole, lo passage. 1884 Faunt tn a Funk xi. 180 Our 
seafarers saw Neptune's white horses piaffing ..around them, 

lience Pia‘ffe 56., an act of piaffing. 

1899 P. Rowinson in Coxtenip. Rev, Dec. 800 It [a rabbit) 
diverts itself with queer sidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinklings, 
and somersaults. | : . 

Piaffer (pic‘fo1), sb. Jlorsemanship. [f F. 
piaffer to piatfe, infin. taken sbst.] The action of 
piaffing ; a movement in which the feet are lifted in 
the same succession as in the trot, but more slowly. 

1862 K. Garrarpo Nolan's Syst. Train. Cav. Horses 65 
The slow ‘piaffer’ is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of therider’s legs. The quick ‘ piaffer' by quickening 
the alternate pressure of the leg. 1884 E, L. AspEeRSoN 
Mod. Horseman. ui. xvii, 147 In the piaffer the horse shonld 
move the diagonal legs together and io perfect unison. /did. 
148 A very slow passage to the front, side, or rear is often 
called the piaffer; but if there is any movement out of 
place it is not the piaffer. : é 

+Pia‘ffer, v. Obs. [a. F. piaffer pres. inf.: 
see PIAFFE v.] utr. = PIAYFE v. i 

1761 Eart Pensroke Lgiitation (1778) 51 To piaffer.. 
advancing gently, and well into the corners, is a very §' 
lesson, 1785 R. CuMBERLAND Observer No, 84 IIL. 232 
Pacing and piaffering with every body's eyes upon him, 

Piage, variant of PEAGE O6s., pedage. 


PIAL. 


Pial (pial), a. [f. Pra! (pia mater) + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the pia inater. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Seo VV. rri/1 [see Pur. 
ARACHNOID]. féid, 524/12 In some cases also the appro- 
priate adjectives are employed, ¢.g. pial, dural. 1699 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VY, soz In general paralysis the 
invasion is always from the pial surface and vascular tracts, 
{bid N11. 246 Nerve-fibres ramifying over the pial vessels. 

|| Pia mater (paid matter). slat, [med.L.; a 
somewhat incorrect rendering of the Arabie name 


aks, | umm ragigak ‘thin or tender mother (Ibn 


Duraid, A.D. 933): cf. names of other investing 
membranes in ze mother, esp. DuRA MATER. 

(Fancifut explanations of the name are frequent in western 
writers: cf quot. 1548.)] 

A delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which forms the innermost of the three senfuges 
enveloping the brain and spinal cord; the other 
two being the arachuzoid and the dura mater. In 
quols. 1893. 1606 ¢ransf. = brain. 

€1400 Laufraac's Cirerg. 12 Pia mater enuyrounnep al 
pe brayn, & departib him into iij celoles pat ben chaumbris. 
1§25 [see Dura Mater). 1548-77 Vicary -fuadz. iv, Ht is 
called Piamater..for because tt is so softe and tender ouer 
the brayne, that it nourisheth the brayne and feedeth it, as 
doth a louing mother vnito her tender childe. 1593 Nasue 
Four Lett. Coufut, Wks. (Groxast) 11. 272 Thou turmoilst 
thy pia mater to prove base births better than the ofspring 
of many discents, 1606 Suaks. Yo. & Cro i i. 78 His 
Piamater is not worth the ninth part of a Sparrow. 1761 
Brit, Mag. VW. 116 An inflammation of the pia mater, 
which had produced a most furious delirium. | 1854 Jones 
& Sirv. Pathol. Anat, (1875) 232 The arachnoid is entirely 
dependent for its supply of blood upon the pia mater. 
ae 1681 HWohole Duty Nations 35 It becomes the very 
ligament and sinews of Government, a pia mater to the 
saciedness of Authority. 

licence Piaema‘tral a., of or pertaining to the 
pia mater; = Pian. 

3887 //. Gray's Aunt. (ed. 11) 805 Between the pia-matral 
and the arachnoid sheath. ; 

Pian (piye'n, ||pyan). Also opian, and in pl. 
pians. [=5Sp., lg. efian and pian, V. pian, a. 
Galibi (Rio de Janeiro) piaz (Roulin in Littré, 
suppl). Cf. Guarani fza ‘bubas, granos’ (Montoya). 
Cf. Jas. Platt in MW. & Q. 10th Ser. I. 5.) 

A contagious tropical skin disease, occurring 
among negrocs, the same as FRaMBa:siA or Yaws, 
q. v. (he names fiaus and yaivs have occasionally 
been applied to two alleged forms of Frambasia, 
See quots.) Hence Pia'nic a. 

[1768 F. B. 08 Sauvaces Vosol. Method. 11.554 Frambasias 
Vaw Guineesiuni: pian vel Pian Americanorum.)] 1803 ‘1. 
Wintersottom Sverra Leoue VW. vitie 1399 ‘The Yaws..is 
called by the Portuguese on the Coast Boba and hy the 
French Pianes. /éid. 145 Professor Sprengel has. .made a 
similar division of this disease into Yaws and Vians. 1874 
T.H. Bercess Max. Dis, Skin 233 The American discase 
called Pian or flan seems to ‘be identical with that 
denominated yaws in New Guinea. 1828 Lancet 15 Mar. 
876/: The pianic ulcers..furnish an acrid matter. 

Piane, obs. form of Peoxy. 

Pianet, variant of Prasnut, magpie. 

Pianette (pfane't). [f. Praso sé.2 + -erreJ 
‘A very low pianino or upright pianoforte’ (Grove); 
orig. applicd to a form introduced into England in 
18573 subsequently to other smal! forms. 

1879 Werster Suppl, Praxctte, a small piano-forte. 1887 
Miss EK. Moxey Dutch Maiden (1888) 89° t can play any 
accompaniment you like —glancing at the piannette in the 
corner. 1894 FLora A. Steer Potter's Thumb \. 127 The 
pianette at which Rose sang her Scotch songs. : 

Pianino (pianino). [a. It. pravino, dim. of 
fiane: see PiANo2,} A name originally given to 
an upright pianoforte, as being smaller than the 
giand; now esp. applied to a small upright or 


cottage piano. 

1862 flustr. Catal. futern, Exh. V1. 99 A Pianino, or 
Small Cottage Pianoforte..an example of the cheapest up- 
right instrument. 1880 Mars. Ripoe Jyst. Palace Gard. 
ii. (1881) 19 Get a litle pianino and stand it against the wall. 

Pianism (pfinéz'm). [f Piano +-13u.) The 
art of pianoforte playing, especially in its technical 
aspect ; execution on the piano. 

1844 H. F. Cuorrey Alusic & Manners V4. 52 Will M. 
Liszt found a college of poetical pianism? 1883 American 
VII. 158 The reverent student of Beethoven, who would 
never for a moment subordinate the musical idea to mere 
‘pianisin’. 1 Athenzunt 26 Oct. 569/1 A link between 
the pianism of the Hummel school and that of Franz Liszt. 


||Pianissimo (pyanéssimo, pi,ini'simo), a. 
(adv.) sb. Afns, [Ite—L. planissim-ns, superl. of 
planus: see Piano.] a. adj. Very soft. b. adv. 
Very softly. c. 56. A very soft passage. Abbrev. 


pp. oF Ppp. . 

1924 Shor! Explic. For. Wds, ix Mus, Bks., Pianissimo, 
or PPP, is extream Soft or Low. 1771 P. Parsons New- 
market \, 36 Suffer me with a voice (piano) of the genttest 
humility, to beg your opinionhut for pity’s sake (fianis- 
sinto) let it be compassionate. 1867 J. Hatrox Zallants of 
B. vi, In pianissinea passages of solo or chorus. 1883 ANNA 
K. Green fland § Nien The last note of the song was 
dying away in a quivering Aianissinco. 1890 ‘L. FaLconer' 
Alle, Ixe i. (1891) 21 She played something which was 
rather monotonous, and never rose above pianissimo. 1901 
Scotsman 8 Mar. 7/1 All gradations of tone from loudest 
forte to tenderest pianissimo. 
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Pianist (pianist). [ad.¥. séaniste, It. piantsta: 
see Piano “and -Ist.] A player on the pianoforte. 
1839 Loner. in Life (1891) 1. 336 Hear that Schlesinger, 
the great pianist in New York, is dead. 184z Mas. I. 
Trottore 17s. /taly 1. xx. 333 Talberg, the Paganini of 
janists. 1887 Academy 7 May 333/3 The pianist. .proving 
imself'a good executant and a sound musician. 
b. Panist’s cramp, hyperkinesis of the fore- 
arm, due to excessive piano-playing. 

1899 Allbuti's Syst. fed. V1. 539 The so-called * Pro. 
fessional hyperkineses’ (writer's cramp, histrionic spasm, 
pianist’s cramp, telegraphist’s clamp &c.) admit of a similar 
explanation. 

|| Pianiste (pfanfst), [Fr] = pree.; 
often tised in Eng. as if the feminine form. 

1841 Loner. in Zéfei18g1) L xxii. 409 A delightful musician 
here,—a Miss Sloman,—a pianiste of great talent. 1883 
Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 3/3 Vhis gifted pianiste is never so happy 
as when interpreting the music of his famous compatriot. 
1885 Miss Branvon Th ydlard's Weird 111. 58 Improving 
herself as x singer and a _pianiste. 1885 Maret Cottixs 
Prettiest Woman xviii, 1 wish some pianiste of the thundering 
school would attack the piano now. 

Pianistic (pianistik), a [f Plasisr + -1¢.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a pianist. 

1881 Loudon Higaro 2 July 7/2 |She] has shared with M. 
Rubinstein the planistic honors of this very prolific season, 
1893 Atheneum per dane 743/1 Scholastic contrapuntal 
devices. .combined with the most modern piauistic treatment. 

Piannet, pianet (paitinct). Now dial. 
lorms: 6-7 pieannet, pi-, pyannet, 6-9 pianot, | 
7 pic-annit, py-annot, pye-annat, pyanit; dia/. 
8 pianet, pynot, 9 pie-annet, piannot, pianet, 
pianate, pienet, etc. [The first element is Pe 
£6.13 the second, in early examples, appears 
to be treated as orig. a distinct word, as if dane? 
or Annette, dim. of Ann; cf. the dial. synonym 
pie-nanny, and the etym, of maggot-pie, magpie, 
also from female names; but in mod. dial. use it 
is reduced to a miere suffix (pai‘anet, poitnet), with 
which ef. F. fioveé the spotted woodpecker (where 
-on-et is double dim. suffix), See also ViENET. 

(Annet alone occurs as a local name of the common gull, 
and of the kittiwake.!] . 

1. A loval name of the inagpie. | 

1599 Cuarman ffxi. Dayes Alyrth Plays 1873 1.76 Nor 
wonld ] haue..men. .looke a snuffe like a piannets taile, for 
nothing but their tailes and formall tockes. 1601 Hotiaxn 
Pliny 1, 283 Vhere haue been seen Pyannets with fong 
tailes, party colonied and flacked, 1643 Marknam ng. 
Hlusbanduian \ 1. ¥. 4635) 139. From the annoyance of 
Dye-annats, and such like great bitd>, 1618 Latnam 2nd 
Bh. Falconry (1633) 99 ‘Vhe Pie-annit, the braning and 
chattering laye. 1688 R. Hotme Aryioury 1, 249/2 A Mag- 
Pye..is termed a Pye and a Pye-Annal, from its cry or 
chattering note. ¢1746 J. Cottitr (lim Bobbin) I 'few 
Laue. Dial. Wks. (1862) 50, 1 know Pynots ar os cunning 
Eawls os wawk'n otht Yeorth. 1766 Pennant Zool. 1. 171 
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Pianct. 1825 Brockett MC. Gloss, l'yannet, Pynet, a 
inagpie. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pianot, a magpie 


b. fg. Applied to a person: A chatterer. 
1594 W. Percy Sout. Cocdia v, Ho, Muses blab you? Not 
a word Pieannets, or ] will gag you. 
Cc. Combs. 
1600 Look Adout Vou vi. in Hazl. Dodstey V11. 408 Your 
pianot-chattering humour. 
+2. Applied to the lesser spotted woodpecker* 
[F. pronet}]. Obs. (Verh. an crror of Phillips.) 
1706 Purtirs, Pianact, the lesser Wood-pecker, a Lird 
speckled with Black and White on the Wings. fs 
|| Piano (pyano), a. (adz.) sd.) [It. plano:— 
L, plan-is flat, in later L. of sound, soft, low.] 
I, Afus, 1. a. adj. Of the expression: Soft, 
low (also fig. gentle, inild, weak). b. adv. Softly, 


in a low tone or voice. Abbrev. . | 

1683 Purcett. Sonunatas in 3 Parts Pref, The English 
Practitioner. .will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusual | 
to him, the chief of which are.. Piano, 1724 Short Eaplic. 
For, Was. in Aus. Bks., Piano, or the Letter P, signifies 
Soft or Low. 1762 Cotman A/usecad Lady 1. 11 O Piano, 
my dear Lady Scrape, Piano. 1856 Mrs. C. Crarke 
tr. Bertioz’ Instrument, 5 Chords of three or four notes.. 
produce rather a bad effect when played piano. 1884 
Blackw. Mag Dec. 782/2 The cry for peace will probably 
become very piano 1886 Bynner 4. Sterviage xiv. 157 The 
music lapsed from piaxo to pianissimo, 

2. sb. A passage or series of notes sung or played 
softly ; a soft or gentle tone. 

1730 in Rimbault /fist, Pianoforte (1860) 149 An harp- 
sichord, on which..may be performed..either in eee 
or piaxos. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy \. xix, That soft and 
irresistible piano of voice. 1859 Gen. P. Tuomrson claudi 
Adt, \t. xcvii. 83 A musical performer, who filled his com- 
position with franos. ‘ ; 

II. 3. sé. A flat or floor in an Italian dwelling- 


honse, hotel, etc. 

1860 Hawi1uorne Mfarb. Faun v, He ascended from story 
to story,..until the glories of the first piano were exchanged 
..for a sort of Alpine region. /did. vii, At the Palazzo 
Cenci, third piano. 

Piano (pije'no), 50.2 [a. It. piano, shortened 
from PiaNxorortr or Fortepiano. So in Fr.,Sp., 
Pg., Du., Da., and Sw.] Z 

. A musical instrument, the PIANOFORTE. 

1803 E.S. Bowne in Seribncr's Mag. Ut. 175/2 There is 
scarcely a house..without a Piano-forte: the Post Master 
has an elegant grand Piano. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sabuag. 
(1824) 172 To hear a lady give lectures on the piano, 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. ti, The notes of pianos and harps float 


PIANOFORTIST. 


in the evening time round the head of the mournful statue. 
1880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Mus. Vt. 718/2 Erard.. 
in 1796. .accomplished the making of a grand piano. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 2/1 The first piano brought to Eng- 
fand was made at Rome, and belonged to Fanny Burney’s 
friend Samuel Crispe. A a 

2. altrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as piano- 
case, -cover, -key, -keyboard, -leg, -lesson, -master, 
-music, -packing-case, -rack, -stool; b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as piano-buying, -maker, -player 
(person or instrument), -A/aytng, -pounder, -strunt- 
ming, tuner; piano-piaying adj.; ¢. instrumental, 
ete., as fiano-distracted, piano-practising adjs.; 
d. special combs.: piano-action, the mechanism 
by which the impulse of the fingers upon the keys 
is communicated to the strings; piano-failure, 
pianist’s cramp; piano-monitor, a bar of meta] 
placed a few inches above and before the keys of a 
piano, on which to rest the wrists of learners; piano- 
school, a school for the teaching of piano-playing ; 
also, a method of instruction on the piano, 

1903 Heston, Gaz, 31 Aug. 2/3 Probably more neighbours 
are *pianodistracied than annoyed by marital disagree- 
ments, 1899 AMbutt's Syst. Med. VU. 12 In cases of 
*piano-failure, ] always examine carefully the extensors of 
ihe wrist and fingers, 1863 Jrud. Soc. Arts 16 Oct. 747/2 
The mere motion of a *piano key, without any alteration in 
the tonch required. 1883 ‘Ansie Tuomas’ Mod. Housewife 
251 Their hands fave not lost their cunning on the piano- 
keys 1898 Dasly News 20 Dec. yt Shooting rapidly from 
one end of the “piano-keyboard .. to the other. 1849 
Tuackzray /erdenais xvi, Devoted to her mamata and her 
*piano-lesson, 184z Francis Dict, Arts, etc.s" Piano-Aonttor, 
1899 Adébutt’s Syst. Aled. VIN. 12 Cases of break down in 
*piano-playets, 1881 H. James Jortr. Lady xai, Speaking 
or her *piano-playing. 1899 4débutts Syst. Med. VIII. 6 
Perfection in any complicated manipulations such as writing, 
knitting, or piano-playing. 1883 Howetts Register li, Some 
*piano-pounder is there. 1881 Serténer’s Mag, XXI. 273/1 
a the *piano-rack stood the song she had taught hint 

Hence Piano v. nonce-zud., to play the piano. 

1855 Smeoey //. Coverdale xii, 284 She pianos and I do 
a little in a mild way on the flute. 


Pianoforte (pis no, ff ste, -fp1t). [a It. péano- 


| forte, earlier piano e forte ( pian e forte) ‘soft and 


strong’, occurring in 1598 as the name of a 
musical instrument of unknown action, and after- 
wards used by Cristofori in the descriptive name 
‘ eravecembalo col (or di) piano e forte’, i.c. harpsi- 
chord with soft and lond, expressing the gradation 
of tone which it enables the performer to produce, 
as contrasted with the unvarying tone of the or- 
dinary harpsichord. So F. pianoforte. Formerly 
also called (in It., Fr., and Eng.) Forteriayo, and 
now generally Prano2.] A musical instrument 
producing tones by means of hammers, operated 
by levers from a keyboard, which strike metal 
strings, the vibrations being stopped by dampers ; 
it is commonly furnished with pedals for regulating 
the volume of sound (see PEDAL sé. 1b). ‘The 
pianoforte (the invention of which isusuallyascribed 
to B. Cristofori of Padna ¢1710) is essentially a 
dulcimer provided with keys and dampers, but in 
other respects imitates the harpsichord and clavi- 


chord, of which it has taken the place. 

Grand pianoforte or piano, a large pianoforte, harp-shaped 
like the harpsichord, and having the strings horizontat and 
at right angles to the keyboard. Square Ps eae 
like the clavichord, having the strings horizontal, but 
patalleltothe keyboard. Upright? or Catinet p., rectangular 
upon edge, having the strings vertical. Odd:gue, Boudotr, 
or Cottage f., upright but lower, having the strings ascending 
obliquely or diagonally. 

1767 Play-bill va Theatre Royal Covt. Gard. 16 May, 
Atthe endof ActI., Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song 
from ‘Judith’, accompanied by Mr. Dihdin, on a new 
instrunient, called Piano Forte. 1767 S1erne Lett. Ixxxv. 
Wks. (1839) 770/1 Your pianoforte must be tuned from the 
brass middle string of your guitar, which i, C. 1768 Mz. 
DArstay Early Diary Aug., He asked papa if he playd 
much on piano fortes. 1774 Specif. Fo. Merlin's Patent 
No. 1081 The kind of haipsicord called piano forte. 1799 
Youxe in Pil Trans. XC. 135 Vake one of the lowest 
strings of asquare pianoforte. 180z Rorr in Naval Chron. 
VIII. 169 He had been employed. .to make a giand piano 
forte. 1879 Stainer Muste of Bible 73 When the hammers 
of a dulcimer are connected with levers called ‘keys’, we 
call it a pianoforte. ei 

b. attrib. and Comb, as pianoforte-maker, 
-making, -manufactory, -player, -playing, -tuner. 

1780 Mae, D'Arstay Diary 3 Hee A lady whose piano- 
forte-playing I have heard extolled byalt tere. 1783 Spect/. 
¥. Broadwood's Patent No. 1379 John Bioadwood, of Great 
Pulteney Street.. piano forte maker. @ 1814 Last Ac? uit 
in Mew Brit. Theatre M1. 386 A pianoforte-playing lady. 
1862 f/lust». Catal, Intern. Exh. xvi. 89 Patent pianoforte 
hammer-rails, keys, actions, mouldings, fret carvings, etc. 
1896 tr. ff. von Zicmssen's Cyel. Med. XI. 352 Piano-forte 
player's spasm is of no uncommon occurrence. 


Llence Pianofo'rting v7. sb. nonce-wd., playing 


on the pianoforte. rf J 

18z2z Corerioce Lett, Convers., ¢. 11. 159, Piano-forting, 
which meets one now with Jack-o’-lantern ubiquity in every 
first and second story in every strect. 

Pianofo'rtist. rare. [f. prec. +-Ist.] One 
who plays on the pianoforte ; a pianist. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 400 |This] prevented any 
debate on the part of the pianofortist. 1893 T. Fowcer in 


PIANOGRAPH. 


Class. Rew. VUL. 371 He was an accomplished pianofortist 
and minch interested in the history and theory of music. 

Pianograph. [f. Piano? + -crapn.] An 
instrument which automatically records the notes 
played on a piano; a form of melograph or 
music-recorder. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Pianola (pijano'la). [app. intended as a dim. 
of Ptano 56.4] Proprietary name of a mechanical 
contrivance which when attached to a piano can 
be made to play tunes upon it: sce quot. 


1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/1 ‘The pianola..is..a mechanical 
attachment to the piano..a small cabinet .. easily adjustable 
to the keyboard of the piano and, being fed by a perforated 
roll of paper, and furnished with wind-power by means of 
bellows, can play the most difficult, music without the 
performer .. touching the keyboard, 1904 Daily Chron. 
11 Oct. 1/5 The word Pianola is a Registered Trade Mark. 

Pia‘no-o'rgan. <A mechanical piano con- 
structed in the manner of a barrel-organ. 

1844 An. Ssutn Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) 1. vi. 47 Jack 
had hired..a piano-organ, 1882 Mars. B, M. Croker /’roper 
Pride \. i. 2 Vhe new piano-organs are grinding away 
mercilessly at the corner of every street, 1900 HMestar. Gas. 
18 Oct. B/e The communal administration of Ixelles, near 
Brussels, has decided to lease the right of piano organ- 
grinding in the streets. z 

|| Pia‘no piano, pianpiano, adv. Obs, [It., 
softly, softly.] Softly, gently, in a quiet Icisurely 
manner, little by little. 

aor A. Coprey Ausw. Let. Fesuited Gent. 116 Our good 
men mnst goe as they may, eax, peano, and beare their 
quips the while, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac's Cour, Hist. 
39 That Tyger of a Man being come down /¥an Piano. 
1741-70 Extz. Canter Lett, (1808) 5, [ go on piano piano 
with my history of the Incas. 

Pianot: see PIANNET, magpie. 

|| Pia‘no-violi‘n. [A combination in which 
the two elements are arranged in French order, 
vtolin qualifying fiano.] A keyed instrument, like 
the harmonichord, producing tones resembling 


those of the violin: see quot. 

1880 A. J. Hipxins in Grove Dict. Mus. EH. 746/1 Chladni 
much favonred the idea of a piano violin, and under his 
auspices one was mode in_1795 ey von Mayer of Garlitz... 
At last, in 1865, Hubert Cyrille Baudet introduced one in 
Paris capable of rapid articulation,..patenting it in England 
as § Piano-Violin ',..‘Fhe strings are of wire..and attached 
to a nodal, or nearly nodal, point of each, isa piece of stiff 
catgut. ; 

Piarachnoid: see Pra-aRacHNor. 

Piarist (poitarist). [f. mod.L. title pasres 
scholarum piarum fathers of the religious schools, 
the Piarists being the regular clerks of the Sczole 
Pie or religious schools.} A member of a Roman 
Catholic secular order, founded at Rome by St. 
Joseph Calasanctins shortly before 1600, They 
devote themselves to the gratuitous instruction of 
the young. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sc., etc., Piartsts (Patres Scholarum 
Piarnm). They still continue to superintend a great number 
of schools in Hungary, Poland, Boheinia, etc. 1885 Catholic 
Diet, (ed. 3) 661 ‘The Piarists appear to have never entered 
«eany country outside tbe limits of Enrope. igor AW. 2} 
Even. Post 7 May 4/3 One of the large religious com- 
munities in Hungary, the Piarists, has just refused to admit 
Jesuit teachers within any of its colleges. 

|| Piarrhemia (paijir7mii). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
miap fat +aiya blood.] The presence of fat in the 
blood, as a normal or as a pathological condition, 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lexr., Piarhemia. 1860 C. T. Cootr 
in Lancet 15 Sept. 259/2 Piarrhamia consists in an excess 
of saponifiable far in the blood, not in the mere liberation 
of fat from its combinations. 1875 T. H. Tanxer Pract. 
Med, 1. 24 Piarhzemia is also a paysolagical result of 
digestion, pregnancy, lactation, and hybernation. 

|| Piassaba (pi\asa'ba), Also piassava, pia- 

aba. [a. Pg. piassa'ba, piassa-va, piassd (Michae- 

is Pg. Dict. 1893), a. Tupi pragdba (Martius Dict. 
Tupi 1867). (Wrongly stressed in many diction- 
aries as pra*ssaéa, which is impossible in Tupi.)] 
A stout woody fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks 
of two Brazilian palm-trees, A/talea funifera and 
Leopoldinia Piassaba, and imported for the mann- 
facture of coarse brooms, brushes, etc. (Also 
piassaba fibre.) Sometimes applied to the tree. 

{1835 Penny Cycl. UL). 5e/a Attalea funtfera, called by 
the natives piacaba... The best cordage in America, for 
naval purposes, is mannfactnred from the fibres of the leaf- 
stalks and other parts.) 1857 Hexerey Alem. Bot. 394 
The bristle-like Piassaba fibres, nsed for brooms, are from 
Leopoldinia Piassaba. 1858 Hoca Veg. Kingd. 759 That 
fibre, resembling whalebone,..called in commerce Piassaba 
fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para Grass. 1866 7reas. Bot, 
Para piassaba, a finer and more valuable kind of Piassaba, 
obtained from Leopoldinia Piassaba. 5 

|| Piast (pyast). [Polish, after Pias/, the name 
of the good peasant (reputed to have lived in the 
gth c.) from whom the Polish kings were said to 
be descended.] A native Pole of regal or ducal 
tank ; hence, a man of genuine Polish descent. 

[1684 Seanderdeg Rediv. iv. 59 He Advised them rather 
wholly to lay aside those Foreign pretensions, and chuse a 
Piast, that is,some Nobleman of their own Countrey.] 1781 
se Priv. Life Lewis XV, 1.2 None but Piasts, or 

‘olish Noblemen, born of Catholic fathers and mothers, 
could pretend to the crown. ¢ 1830 Texxvson Sonn.in J.C. 
Collins arly Poents 307 O for those days of Piast, ere the 
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Czar Grew to this strength among his deserts cold. 1847 
Mrs. A. Kerr tr. Ranke's fftst, Servia iv Poland had, 
under the last Piasts, allied itself more closely to the 
Western States, in order to obtain protection from a similar 
subjugation. 

attrté. 1833 Avison //ist, Europe xvii. (1847) V. 14 The 
kings of the Piast race made frequent and able efforts to 
create « gradation of rank in the midst of that democracy, 


Piastre, piaster (pije'sto!). Forms: 7 
(piastra, -o), pyaster, 7~ piaster, piastre. [a. F’. 
piastre (1611 Cotgr.), ad, It. péastra ‘any kind of 
plate or jeafe of mettall’ (Florio); as applied to 
a coin, short for Azastra @’argento ‘plate of silver’, 
applied to the Spanish silver feso, whence also to 
the Turkish coin derived from it. 

Plastra cepresents a late Lat, ar Romanic ‘flastra for 
L. cuplastra (Gell.), hy-form of enplastraum plaster ich Ht. 
Piastro plaster), a, Gr. cu mdaatpor (Galen), var, of éamAacrov 
plaster, f. amAdooew to daub on.] 

1. A name, of Italian origin, for the Spanish 
peso duro, piece of eight, or dollar, and its repre- 
sentatives in Spanish America and other countries. 

[1617 Morvson (tia. 1. 291 At Venice..the Spanish piastro 
ofsiluer is giuen for sixe lires.] 1630 Cart. Siti Sram & 
eldz. iii. 5 Pyasters, Chicqueenes and Sultanies, which is 
gold and silver. 1674 DLount Géossogr. (ed. 4), Piaster, a 
Coyn in Haly, about the value of our Crown, 1976 stn. 
Reg. ity At Lisbon..the king..immediately ordered her 
20,000 piastres. 1796 H. Hunter wr. S4-Péerre's Sind. Vat. 
(1799) Il]. 650 The happiness of a people is not to he 
estimated by the piastres of their traders. 1882 Drurts 
Counting-ho, Dict, (1893! 227, ‘Vhe Spanish Piastre is 
synonymous with the doilar or duro, sterling valine 49478. 
féid, 22% Vhe Spanish Piastre for exchange purposes is an 
imaginary coin of 5 pesetas or franes = 47°578 pence. /did., 
Vhe Piastre or Mocha Dollar is the anit of value in Arabia, 
and is worth nearly 3s 57. 

2. The English (French, German, cte.) name 
(It, Sp. srastxa) of a small Turkish coin, called 
in Turkish ghiriish, z35 of a ‘Turkish pound, 
havingin Turkey, in 1900, a circulating value of about 
2d2,,in Egypt about 2$¢., and in ‘Tunis about 672. 

Originally the Spanish dollar, introduced into the Levant 
by the Venetians, but rapidly depreciated, being worth in 
1618, 553 in 1775, 28. Oc.3 in 1818, odd; in 1877, 2h; in 
1903, 2. eae 

161t Coter., Piasire, & Turkish Coyne worth about fiijs. 
sterl, 1617 Morvson /t/n 1.276 In Turkey... The coynes., 
most esteemed..are the silner ryals of Spaine @which the 
Italians call Pe2ci dette, and (Pesci di quatiro, pieces of 
eight, and pieces of foure, and the Turks call piastri, and 
halfe piastri). 1778 R. Cuaxntrr Trav. stsia Jdfner v.16 
A piaster is about halfa crown English, 1819 Byron Juan 
tr cxxv, ‘The sole of many masters OF an ill-gotten million 
of piastres. 1877 A. B, Enwaros Uf Nile ix. 241 Two 
silver piastres, or about fivepence English. 1899 J. Arp in 
Westm, Gaz 8 Mar, 7/2 At Assonan.,They get between 
three and four piastres a day, amounting to about a penny 
an hour, or five shillings a week. . 

Piat, variant spelling of Pret, magpie. 

Piation (paié'fan). rave. [ad. L. prasion-em, 
n. of action from Aza@re to appease.] Expiation, 
atonement, 

1623 Cockeram, Piation, a purging by sacrifice, 1656 
Rrount Glessogr., Piation,..a sacrificing or purging by 
Sacrifice. 1824 J. Symaons tr. eschylus’ Agan, 22 The 
first piation of the wind-bound fleet. 

Piaya (p/jityé): sce Prat. 

1977 Ropertson fist, Aimer. v.(1783) [1.180 The Piayas, 
the. .diviners and charmers in other parts of America. 


Piazza (pizza). Also 6-7 piazzo, 7 piaza, 
piatza, piatzza, piatzo, (8S piadza’. [a. It. piasca 
(pya'ttsa) square, market-place (= Sp. flaca, Pg. 
praca, F. place, Eng. Puace):—Com. Kom. lype 
*platiia, for platia, L. platea broad strect, later 
courtyard, a. Gr, wAateia (65és) broad street.] 

1. A public square or market-place : originally, 
and still usually, one in an Ttalian town; but in 
16th to 18the. often applied more widely to any 
open space surrounded by buildings, as the parade 


ground in a fort or the like. 

1583 Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 4) 1786/2 Wolfe came to Chale- 
nors chamber [at Ratisbon], and prayed him familiarly to 
go walke with him abroad to ys Piazza or marketstead: 
which he gladly graunting so did. 1591 Garrards Art 
Warre 131 Place the Ensignes with their garde of Hal- 
berdes..in the Piarza or void place, where the Ensigne is 
to be managed. 1599 Sir J. Harixcton in Nuge Ant. 
(1804) I. 284 For the syte, it is so overtopped by a imminent 
hein not distant from it more than 150 paces, that no 
mann ean stande firme in the piazza of the forte. 1611 
Corvat Cruditres 246 There are two very faire and spacious 
Piazzaes or market places in the Citie. 1647 R. Stapyiton 
Fuvenal 218 Forum Romanum: the Roman piatza, where... 
they had their exchange, courts of justice Jetc.]. 1697 
Potter Antig. Greece t. viti. (1715) 39 The MepiartaAcoy, or 
Piazza, which was a large Place Square, or sometimes oblong 
in the middle of the Gymnasium. 1730 A. Goroon JMafer's 
Amphith, 202 The Length of the Area or Piazza taken 
within the Walls, which circumscribe it. 1860 ILawTHoRNE 
Marb. Faun ii. (1883) 33 A figure such as may often be en- 
countered in the streets and piazzas of Rome, 1866 Howes 
Venet, Life iv. 46 OF all the open spaces in the city, that 
before the Church of St. Mark alone bears thename of Piazza, 
1875 H. James R. Hudson xi, 402 The Villa..stood directly 
upon a small grass-grown piazza, on the top of a hill. 

attrib. 1820 Gentil, Mag, XC. 1. 161 But lurking guilt 
midst Rome's piazza gloom, Now lowers with death, 

Jig. 1644 Mitton Arco. (Arb.) 4o Sometimes 5 Impri- 
maturs are seen together dialogue-wise in the Piatza of one 
Title page. 


PIBROCH. 


2. Erroneonsly applied to a colonnade or covered 
gallery or walk surrounding an open square or 
piazza proper, and hence to a single colonnade in 
front of a building; an ambulatory with a roof 
supported on the open side by pillars. Now rare. 

This arove from the Italian custom of constructing colon- 
nades round open squares or courts, and appears to have 
begun with the vulgar misapplication of the name to the 
arcade built after the designs of Inigo Jones on the north 
and east sides of Covent Garden, London, instead of to the 
open market-place or area, 

(1638 Sin T. Heruert 7raz, (ed. 2) 127 The Buzzar is also 
a gallant fabrick ;..tis cover'd atop, archt, and (in piazza 
sort) a kinde of Burse.] 1642 London Apprentices Meclar. 
in Marl Mise. (1746) VIII. 571/2 Desiring all the Sub- 
scrihers to meet at the Piazza’s in Covent-Garden. 1656 

bLounr Glossogr. s.v., The close walks in Covent-Garden 
are not so properly the Piazza, as the ground which is 
inclosed within the Rails, 1682 fond. Gas. No. 1777/4 
Mr. Ralph Smith, Bookscller, at the Bible in the Piazza of 
the Royal-Exchange. ser Tras. ili. (1750) 163 
The Houses are built as at Padua and Bern, so that one 
walks all the ‘Town over coverd nnder Piazzas. 1698 in 
Miscellanea ‘Surtees, No. 37) 54 They live in one of the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden. 1978 Lug. Gasettecr (ed. 2) 
sv. Nottinghany The sessions and courts..are kept in the 
town-hall, which is a grand fabric on pingzas. 1861 Mes. 
Grave Ay-reads 201 MI four sides of the area display con- 
tinuous rows of open arcades; in England termed piazzas. 
1864 Sava in Daily Vel. 21 Nov,, Vou may ask why £ do 
not at once call this colunnade by its universally recognised 
name of a‘ piazza’. | humbly submit that the term ‘piazza’, 
as English people and Americans usually apply it, is entirely 
a misnomer. 

Jig. @1657 Lovetacr To Chloris ¥, Fach humble princesse 
then did dwell In the Piazza of her hair. 

b. (Chiefly in U.S.) The verandah of a house, 

1787 M. Cutter in Life, ete. (1288) 1. 225 WA large, well: 
built house, with a piazza extending the whole length of the 
front. 1796 Stroman Surivane IL. xviii. 35 When he makes 
his appearance under the piazza of his house. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sheted Bh, Leg. Sleepy Holi (1865) 429 One of 
tho-e spacions farmhouses. .the low projecting eaves forming 
a piazza along the front, capable of Leing closed up in bad 
weather. 1838-9 Ik. A. Kempe Mesid, tf Georgia (163) 
20, EF was summoned into the wooden poreh or piazza. 
1867 Moinry “et. fe Wf 20 Aus, Hle has put a braad 
verandah what we so comically calla piazza all around the 
honse. 1884 HT. P. Sporrorp in //arper's Mag. Jan. 187,2 
fe enjoys.. resting on the piazza of the hotel. 

[lence Piarzzaed f-id, @., having a piazza or 
plazzas; Pia‘zzaless a., having no piazza; || Piaz- 
zetta “pyattsetta) [Tt. dim.], a little piazza or 
square (in Italy); Pia‘zzian @., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a piazza. 

1698 Frvex acc, £. /ndia & 2. 74 Towards the Market 
appears a State-hovse *Piatzed, where the Governour con- 
vocates the Fidalgos, 1714 Macky Journ. hoe’ ug. (1724) 
I). ii, 12 He, hath an open Gallery piagza'd from his Honse 
tothe End of his Garden. 1775 Jegvit Corr. 12 Apr. (1894) 
9 The Place Royal...a square piazz'd all round, with an 
equestrian statue, 1835 #raser’s Mag. XH. 362 Bologna: 
a piazzaed town; cold, dull, and monastic. 1903 Mary I. 
Witkins Wind tn Rose-bush 9 Now the cottage was trans- 
formed hy..a bay window on the “*piazzaless side. 1820 
3vRON Var. Fad. viv, The Piazza and * Piazzetta of Saint 
Mark's. 1819 Keats Laws. i. 212 Where in Vluto's gardens 
palatine Mnuleiber's columns gleam in far *piazzian line. 

Pibald, obs, variant of PIEBALD. 

Pibbil, -ble, pible, obs. forms of PEBBLE. 

|| Pitbeorn. Oé¢s. [app. for Welsh 276 gorz 
horn-pipe (Owen Pugh), lit. ‘pipe of horn’; but 
the compound piégor2 would mean ‘horn with a 
pipe’, pipe-horn, The name appears to be a 
rendering of Eng. Zornpife.} A form of the horn- 
pipe formerly used in Wales: sce quots. 

(Never really an Eng. word, but admitted into Dictionaries 
from Crabb.) 

1770 Daixes Barrincton Jus. fustrum, Wales in 
Archzol. 1. (1975) viii. 33 Another very rude musical 
instrument. .scarcely used in any other part of North Wales, 
except the island of Anglesey, where it is called a Pib-corn 
and where Mr. Wynn of Penhescedd gives an annua 
prize for the best performer. .. The name of it signifies the 
horupipe (Note. Literally the Pipfe-Aorn). 1794 E. Jones Rel. 
IVelsh Bards 116 Pib-gorn'!, 1815 Ronerts Camorian oe 
Axntig. 145, | suppose the Scotch Pipe, like the Welsh Pib- 
gorn, had but six finger-holes. 1823 Craps Sechsol. Dict, 
Pib-corn, (Mus) the Hornpipe. 1852 W. Wickrxorn 
Tinunehback's Chest 214 Here and there a shepberd was 
seated on a grassy knoll playing his pigborn [error for 
pibgorn]. 1870 NV. § Q. sth Ser. Vi. rz. Raat 

[Pibling, error in Nares for pipling: see 
Prepe z.] 


Pibroch (pibrdx). Also 8-9 pibrach. [ad. 
Gael. piobaireachd the art of playing the bagpipe, 
f. piobair a piper (f. piod a pipe, a. E. pipe) + -achd, 
suffix of function, quality, etc.] In the Scotch 
Highlands, a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
founded on a theme called the wr/ar, They are 
gencrally of a martial character, but include dirges. 


1719 Hardykuute in Maidment Seott. Ball. (1868) 1. 19 
white playand pibrochs, minstralls meit Afore him statly 
Sept., The pipers 


strade. 19771 Smoucett mph. Cl. 
playing a ptbroch all the time. 1791 Newte Your Eng. 5 
Scot, 275 A certain species of this wind music, called pi- 
brachs, ronzes the native Highlander in the same way that 
the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse. 1810 ScoTr 
Lady of L.u. xv, Some pipe of war Sends the bold pibroch 
from afar. 1862 Beveripce Ast. frdia EVI. 1x. iv. 636 
They cheered and charged with tbe bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. 


PIC. 


Sig. 1860 C. Sancster Hesperus, etc, 81 The storm..shouts | 
its mighty pibroch o'er some shipwrecked vessel's grave. 

“] It has been erroneously used as if = bagpipe. 

|| Piel, Os. [=F. pic or ad. Sp. pico a peak. 
See Peak 56.2, PIKE 56.3] A peak. (Orig. in Pee 
of Teneriffe.) 

@ 1667 Cow ey Ess., Greatness Wks. (1688) 124 When it is 
got up to the very top of the Pic of Tenariff, it is in very 
great danger of breaking its neck downwards. 1669 Boyce 
New Exp. Spring Air xxiii. App., Navigators and travellers 
-.do almost ected agree that the pic of Teneriff is 
the highest mountain hitherto known in the world. 1760-72 
tr. Juan § Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 229 The signal was at 
first erected on the highest summit of Pichincha; but after- 
wards removed to another station at the foot of the pic. 
1784 Cook Vay. 1. iii, The Pic of Teneriffe, one of the most 
noted points of land with Geographers. 1817 J. Bravsury 
Trav. Amer. 133 Near the centre there rises a pic, very 
steep, which seems to be elevated at least 100 feet above the 
hill on which it stands. 

|| Pic ?, ers (p7k). Also 7 pick, 8 peek, 9 
pik, [=F. pic, a. Turk. ek, ad. Gr. aijxus ell, 
cubit.} A measure of length, used for cloth, etc., 
in the Turkish Empire and in the Levant gener- 
ally, and varying from about 18 to 28 inches, 
there being a long and a short standard. 

1599 Haxiuyt Voy. 11.249 Nineteene and a halfe pikes of 
cloth, which cost in London twenty shillings the pike. 1687 
A. Lovece wr. ZAevenot's 1'rav.3, 138 The Pic is a Measure 
of six Hands breadth. 1687 B. Ranooiru Archipelago 39 
A pettycoat..that had above 4o pikes of dimity, which is 
about 30 yards; sone have above 60 pikes. 1753 CHAMRERS 
Cycl. Supp., Pike, is also the name of an Egyptian measure, 
of which there are two kinds, the large and the small. ‘he 
larger pike, called also the pike of Constantinople, is 27-92 
English inches. 1796 Morse mer. Geog. Ul. 602 The daily 
increase [of the Nile) continues to be proclaimed, till it has 
attained the height of 16 peeks. 1858 Simsonos Diced. 
Trade, Pie, Pika variable Turkish cloth-measure, ranging 
from twenty-eight inches the long pic, to cighteea inches 
the short pic. 1880 /Vves 21 Sept. 8/1 A full Nile is repre- 
sented by from 23 to 24 pics. 1893 MtAitater's Alinanac 
674/2, 1 Pike Nili = 20-237 inches. 

Pic, obs, form of Pick, '1Kr, PITCH. 

Pica! (paiki). [med. (Anglo-) L. pica (ef. 
fica Pix, magpie), found in sense 1, beside the 
Eng. fye, Pre, from end of 15the. It does not 
appear which of these was a rendering of the 
other; but the equation of fica with pe shows 
that the name was commonly identified with that 
of the bird. Sense 2 is generally supposed to have 
been derived from sense 1 \cf. drevier, canon), 
although no edition of the fica or pie in ‘pica’ 
type appears to be known.] 

+l. Acollection of rules showing how to deal with 
the concurrence of religious offices resulting from 
the variability of Easter and other movable feasts; 
= PIE 56.31, q.v. Obs. 

1497 Pyxson Dérectorium Sacerdotum (incipit), Liber 
presens, directotiuam sacerdotum, quem pica Sarum vulgo 
vocitat clerus. 1555 Breviary of Sarum in Rowe Meres 
Eng. Founders 23, Yacipit ordo breviarij seu portiforij 
secundum morem & consuetudinem ecclesie Sarum Angli- 
cane: vaa cum ordinali suo quod vsitato vocahulo dicitur 
Pica sive directorium sacerdotum in tempore paschali. 

+b. =Pie 5b.3 2. Obs. rare. (Only in Dicts.) 

1847 Wenstea, Pica, pye, or pic,..also, an alphabetical 
catalogue of names and things in rolls and records, [Heace 
ia later Dicts.j < 

2. 7ypogr. (also 7 pique). <A size of type, next 
below English, and between Cicéro and St. Augus- 
tin in French type sizes, of about 6 lines to the 
inch, or r2 American points = 11.33 Didot. Used 
also as a unit of measurement for large type, leads, 
borders, etc. Swal/ pica,a size of about 11 points, 
between long primer and pica, Also affrib, | 


This is Pica type. 
This is Small Pica type. | 


Two-line pica, the size of type having a body equal to 
two lines of pica, Double pica (prop. double small pica), 
a size of type equal to two hines of small pica. 

1588 in Udait’s St. Ch, Fng. (Arb.) Introd. 13 A presse 
with twoo paire of cases, with certaine Pica Rotnane, aad 
Pica Italian letters. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica xiti. 89 
The Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica. @16z5 Fretcuree 
Nice Valour ww. i, Let him put all the Thumps in Pica 
Roman And with great Tees. 1629 C. Butiex Oratoria 
Aivb, Genera literarum varia sunt: qua corporum pro- 
ceritate distinguuntur: Primier, Pique, English: & supra 
hac, Great Primier, Double Pique, Dodbie Saglish: atque 
quod omaium maximum est, Canon. 1678 Purtcirs (ed. 4), 
Pica Letter, a term among Printers being the Sixth 
Character ia order of magnitude from Pareil, Small Pica 
being a degree less,and Double Pica a third degree beyond 
it. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc, Printing it, » 2 Most 
Printing-Houses have .. Pearl, Nomparel, Brevier, Long- 
Primmer, Pica, English, Great-Primmer, Double-Pica, Two- 
Lin‘d-English. 1955 /lyleaf in Whole Duty of Man, A 
Large Quarto Bible, printed on a new Pica Letter and 
Royal eee ae Luckomae f1fst. Printing 226 The 
difference betwixt Two Lines Pica and Double Pica as well 
ia Face, as Body, is but inconsiderable. 1844 J. Jouxson 
Typogr. WN. 26 The aumber of each sort cast to a bill of 
Pica, Romaa and Italic. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith 232 
Eight volumes, each containing upwards of four hundred | 
pe es, ia pica. 1888 Jacosi Printer's Vocad., Pica,..the 

ody usually taken as a standard for leads, width of 
measures, etc.—it is equal to two Nonpareils in body. 


| Pica? (pai-ka). Path. [mod. or med.L. pica, 


816 


a. L, pica magpie, probably rendering Gr. xiaca, | 
xitra magpie, jay, also false appetite (the magpie 
being a miscellaneous feeder). So F. pica (Paré 
16thc.).] A perverted craving for substances unfit 
for food, as chalk, etc., symptomatic of certain 
diseases, and also occurring during pregnancy. 

_ 1963 T. Gate Treat. Gonneshotte 4 ‘That sickenesse whiche 
is calied Pica. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 49 When | 
one is oppressed with the disease Pica, so that hee can not | 
eate anie thing but pitche. 1673 PArd Yrans. VIIT. 6152 | 
The cause of the pica or unnatural appetite in youn 
women, and others. 1822-34 Good's Study dfed. (ed. 4) J. 
115. 1897 Adléuét's Syst. Aled. 11. 1043 Perverted appetite 
—pica or geophagy, as it is sometimes called—is a common 
occurrence in this as in other forms of intestinal helmia- 
thiasis, fy. @1670 Hacket Adg, Williams 1. (1693) 218 
Suppose then one that is sick, should have this Pica, aad 
long to be Annoiled ? Why might not a Lay-Friend Annoil, 
as well as Baptize? . f 

Hence Pi'eal, Picary adjs., belonging to or of 
the nature of pica; depraved, vitiated (in appetite). 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 123 They helpe their picarie 
affections. 1660 Hickertxcit, Jamaica (1651) 40 Through 
the depravement of their canine and pical Appetites. 

Pica, variant of PIKA, a smalt rodent. 

Picador (pikaddr). ([Sp., lit. ‘pricker’, f. 
picar to prick, pierce} Ina bull-ght, A mounted 
man, who opens the game by provoking the bull 
with a lance. 

1997 Encyet. Brit, (ed. 3) 111.771/2 The bull,.has to con- 
tend first against the picadores, combatants on horseback, 
who, dressed according to the ancieat Spanish manner.. 
wait for him, each being armed with a Jong lance. 1865 F. 
Saver in Forts. Rev. No. 5. 616 Miserable hacks..that a 

icador would be ashamed to ride ina hall ring. 189a E. 
eevee Homeward Bound 257 The picador prods the hull 
in the back to weaken him while he is goring the horse, 

b. fg. An agile debater, one who engages in 
a skirmish of wit. 

1896 J. Weiss 122, 27um. § Shaks. iii. 86 Then there is 
that picador of a clowa, who plants in Malvolio’s thia skia 
a perfect quick-set of barbed quips. 1882 Padf Jail G. 
22 Dec. 19/1 Ele steps hither and thither. .Jike a literary 
picador amid a troop of huge, blundering cattle. ' 

Picage, variant of PIckaGe, 

Pical: see Pica 2, 

Picamar (piskamai). Chew. [mod. (Reichen- 
bach) f. L. pix, pic-eme pitch + amdrus bitter.J 
An intensely bitter thick transparent oil, obtained 
in the distillation of wood-tar. 

1836 J. M. Guety Magendie's Formed. (ed. 2) 202 The last 
product is creosote unalloyed by eupione, picamare, water, 
or other matters. 1840 Penny Cyed. XVI}. 143/2 Picamar. 
a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) go Picamar was dis- 
covered by Reichenbach, with creosote, ia the heavy oil of tar. 

Pican, obs. form of Pisanc. 

Picaninny: see Piccaninny, 

+ Picard, pickard, piker. Oés. Forms: 4 
pyker, pycar, 4-6 picarde, 5 piccarde, pycard, 
pykkert, 6 picarte, pickard(e, pyckarde, 
pekart, pycker, (7 piker). [app. from Fr.: 
origin and etymological form unascertained. 

The form agrees with Picard,a native of Picardy; also 
with OF. pieari, pik-, pick-, piccari, pikar, picguar, piccar, 
sharp, pointed, sé, a kind of nail; bat connexion with either 
of these is as yet uaproved.] | 

A large sailing-boat or barge formerly used for 
coast or river traffic. | 


1357 Act 31 Edw, (7/, Stat. t.c. 2 Et ge nul vessel, appelle 
Pyker de Loadies, ne de nulle part aillours, neatre deinz 
te dit haven [Jeraemuth) pour encherer la feyre. 1483 Cad. 


Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 364 All manaer of mea that 
occupieth shippes, piccardes, scaffes, and lighteres, ia and 
unto the haven of the cite of Dyvelyn. 1497 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 378 Ia the Towne of Air, giffia for vj dosan 
of burdis .. to grath to the Lord Kennydeis pykkert. 
1s4a-3 Act 34 & 35 ffen. VIL1,c. 9 § 1 Picardes and other 
greate hotes with fore mastes of the burden of xv. toon and 
so to xxxvjtoonne. did. § 2'That no persone or persones 
shall enbote or lade..any Wheate..in aay picarde bote 
or other Vessell at any creke pille banke or elswhere upon 
the Severne streme betwene the Keye of the Citie of | 
Gloucestre, and the saide Citie or Towne of Bristoll. a 1§52 
Letano Zfin, 11. 105 Picartes and other smaul Vessels cum 
up by a Gut out of the Haven to the other Bridge on the 
Causey at Plymtun Townes Ende. 1565 ia Picton 


} ad 
Munie, Rec. (1883) 1. 108 With the said Captain and his 


compaay many fine trim aad tall pickards from Liverpool 
and the coast. rs71 Ac? 13 Eliz. c 11 Uppon payne to 
forfaite theyr Catch Monger Pycker or Vessel, with the 
Tackle and al the Fysh ia the satne. 1599 in Stirling Nat. 
fist. & Arch, Soc. Trans, (1902) 29 ‘To ye pekart at ye 
coatrollar command 1 lib bouter. 

Picaree, variant of Peccary. 

Picaresque (pikare’sk), e. Also pickar- 
esque. fad. Sp. picaresco roguish, knavish, f. 
Picako: see -ESQUE; so in mod.F. (Littré).] 
Belonging or relating to rogues or knaves: applied 
esp. to a style of literary fiction dealing with the 
adventures of rogues, chiefly of Spanish origin. 

[1810 J. Bactantyxe Life De Foe in De Foe's Wks, Works 
of fiction in the style termed hy the Spaniards Gusto Pica; 
resco). fbid., We could select from these picaresgue romances 
a good deal that is not a little amusing, 1829 Scott Fru. 
28 Feh,, Memoirs of Vidoeg..a pickaresque tale..a romance 
of roguery, 1837-9 Haram f/ist, Lit. t. viii, § 48 This 
[the Lazarillo de Tormes by Mendoza] is the first kaowa 
specie in Spaia of the picaresque, or rogue style. 1895 

. BM. Watson in Bookman Oct. 19/2 He exalts Disraeli, 
«He loves a trickster; the picaresque amuses him. 


PICAYUNE, 


Picarian (paikévriin),a. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Picdri-w (f. picus woodpecker) +-An.J] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling the Péicariw, an order of 
non-passerine land-birds, formed by Nitsch (1820) 
for the reception of the woodpeckers, cuckoos, 
parrots, etc., but now to a great extent discarded. 

+Picari-ni. Oés, A bird, the Avocer. 

1770 Pennant Zool, 1V. 69 Avosettas.. are found. near 
Foss-edyke wash in Lincolnshire, called there Velpers, on 
account of their noise; and sometimes Picarinis. [Hence 
1833 Montagu's Ornith, Dict, (ed. Rennie), Picarani.) 


|| Pivcaro. Os. [Sp. plcaro roguish, knavish, 
a sogue, knave, sharper = It. priccaro rascal, 
beggar: of doubtful etymology ; perh. related to Sp. 


| picar, It. piccare to prick: cf. It. piccante sharp. 


See Diez s,v. Jicco.] A rogue, knave, vagabond. 

16z3 Mipoteton Span. Gipsy i. i. (1653) Cij, Basenes ! 
the arts of Cocoquismo, and Germania us‘d by our Spanish 
Pickeroes (I meane Filching, Foysting, Niming, Jilting. 
€1626 Dich of Devon. 1. ii.in Bullen O. 4. 11,12 That word 
heard By any lowsy Spanish Picardo [sic] Were worth our 
two neckes. 1626 Suirtey Brothers y. ili. (1652) 62, 1 am 
become the talk Of every Picaroand Ladron. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills 11. 227 Poets, Pimps, Prentices, and poor Piacros [sic]. 

Picaroon (pikari'n), 56.1 Also 7- pick-, 7 
(pich-), picqu-, piqu-, S- pice-; 7 -aroone, 
-aroune, -eroone, -eron, 7-5 -eroon. [a. Sp. 
picaron, augm. of Picaro, rogue.] 


1. A rogue, a knave; a thief; a brigand. 

(Sometimes playfully as a term of endearment: cf rogue.) 

1629 WavswoartH /’r/g7, vill. 85, ] answered, that he looked 
like a Picheron, ¢1645 Howrit Le¢é. (1650) I. 164 Your 
diamond hat-band which the Picaroon snatched from you 
in the cuach. 1684 Otway Afhelst u. i, Are you there 
indeed, my little Picaroon? 1748 Ricvanoson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. xxiii, 127 Thou who art worse than a pickeroon in love. 
1821 Scot Kenilw, xx, | see in thy countenance something 
of the pedlar—something of the picaroon. 

2. A pirate, sea-robber, corsair. Also fig. 

1624 Capt, Smitu Virgiuia v. 184 Meetinga French Picca- 
roune.. hee..tooke from them what hee liked. ¢ 1681 
Hickertxcur 2 rfmoer Wks, 1716 1. 355 A Letter of Mart 
against the Common-Piqueroon ofall good Mens Reputations, 
1jootr, Hryke's Voy. E, ind. 191 The Streight of Sunda was 
very much iafested with Pickaroons. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 
Trav. 11. 24z Somewhat of a trader, something more of a 
sinuggler, witha considerabledash ofthe pickaroon. 1882 W. 
Wattace in Academy 15 Oct. 289 A crewof social picaroons. 

3. A small pirate ship; a privateer or corsair. 

1625 Juipeachnr Dk. Buckhim. (Camden) 11 Theis Pica- 
toones,.will ever lye hankering upon our coaste, 1658 R. 
Haopock in Camden Soc. Afisc. (1881) 5 Heere escaped 
out a small pickeron of 4 or 6 guns. a1zgoo B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Pickaroon, a very small Privateer. 1975 
Jerrerson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 496 Montgomery had pro- 
ceeded in quest of Carleton aad his small fleet of 11 
pickeroons. 1885 Daily Tel. 21 May 5/3 Stroag exception 
as taken hy the advocates of privateering to such words as 
corsair, picaroon, and the like being applied to a vessel 
armed with the authority ofa letter of marque. 

4. atirib. and Comb, 

1667 Pervs Diary 28 Dec., The very Ostend little pickaroon 
men-of-war do offer violence to our merchant-men. 1858 
Atheneum 1 May 556 What was the end of this picaroon 
woman? 1889 Duyte Aticah Clarke 224 That Jean, rakish, 
long-sparred, picarooa-like craft. i 

Picaroo'n, 56.2 Canada. [?F. pigueron a little 
pike, a javelin, dart, prick, goad (Cotgr.), f. pigue 
eee to prick.] An instrument like a boat- 

ook, used in mooring timber. 

1890 ia Cent. Dict. 

Picaroon (pikar#n), v. [f. Prcaroon sb.1] 

1. z#tr. To play the pirate or brigand; to cruise 


about, skirmish, or keep watch for a prize. Also jig. 

1675 Caowne Country §Witut.i, These Night-corsairs aad 
Algerines call'd the Watch, that pickaroon up and down ia 
the streets. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Pickeroon,..to skirmish 
as light horsemen do, before the main battle begins, 1860 
All Year Kound No. 71. 492 ‘The gates were strictly 

uarded, the spies pickarooning at every corner. 1894 

aten in Harper's Mag. Aug. 337 Some of these raiders 
called their pecaliar work by the name of ‘ picarooniag '. 

2. trans. To act piratically towards; to prey 
upon, pillage; in quot. fiz. 

hoaa’ ican ace Char. Sham Plotter Wks. 1716 1, 212 
He is the Land-Pirate, that Pickaroons Men‘s Lives and 
Estates, by putting out false Colours. 

Hence Picaroo‘ning 74/, sb. and ppl. a. 

1625 Jiupeachut, Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 220 The Admiral 
of France..is only ruld and led by these picqueroning 
Captaines. 1727 Batvey vol. 11, Pickering, Pickeroontng,.. 
going a plundering; also Skirmishing. 1729-41 CuaMBers 
Cycl., Picqueering, Pickeering, or Pickerooning, a little 
flying war, or skirmish, which the soldiers make whea 
detached from their bodies, for pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. 1903 Blackw. Mag. July 36/1 A summer's 
picarooning off Flores. 

Picary, c.: see Pica 2, 

Picary, Picas(e, obs. ff. PeccaRY, PicKax, 

+Pication. Med, Obs. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
picitio, n. of action f. L. preére to bedaub with 
pitch, f. pice pitch; cf. obs. F. prcation ‘a pitch- 
ing, or bepitching’ (Cotgr.).] The application of 
warm pitch to the skin. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere, Comepit. xiv. 473 Wf..Sulphureous 
Bathes..do not succeed, we must proceed to Pication. 

Picayune (pikiyin), sd. and a. U.S. [In 
Louisiana, a. Pr. picatoun, mod.F. picail/on (1730 
in Hatz.-Darm.), name of an old copper coin of 


PICAYUNISH. 


Piedmont, now in Fr. ‘halfpence, cash, money’: 
of uncertain origin (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A, sb, The name formerly given in Louisiana, 
Florida, etc., to the Spanish half-real, value 6} 
cents or 3 pence; now to the U.S. 5-cent picce or 
other coin of small valne; hence cof/og., 2 person or 
thing considered small, mean, or insignificant. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx, From him she got 
many a stray picayune, which she laid out in nots and 
candies. /ézd. xxxix, Our chance wonldn't be worth a 

icayune. 1903 Scribner's Afag. XXXIII. 508 A pack of 
jealous picayunes, who bickered while the army starved. 

B. adj. Mean, contemptible, paltry. co/log. 

1856 H. Greecey in Greeley or Lincoln 127 The infernal 
erence spirit in which it is published has broken my 

cart, 21859 A’ew York ferald (Bartlett), There is nothing 
picayune about the members of St. George's [Cricket] Club. 
189a Boston (Mass.) Frail. 8 Nov. 4/3 Do you want another 
picnyune Congress with all its stupidity and folly ? 

Picayunish (pikay#nif), a. U.S. collog. [f. 
prec. + -IsH!.] Of little value or account, insigni- 
ficant, paltry, mean. LIlence Picayu‘nishness. 

@ 1859 Blackw, Mag. (Notes on Canada) (in Bartlett), That 
boat.. belongs to that darn picayunish old coon, Jim Mason, 
and he'll run her till she sinks or busts up. 1887 Spring. 
field Republican U.S.) 14 Oct., A sad commentary on the 
political picayuneishness that allows [etc.]. 1889 Chrcaco 
Advance 4 Apr. 267 Mr. Jos. Chamberlain’s turn came, and 
then the occasion became literally and truly picayunish. 


+ Piccadill, pivckadill. 04s. Forms: a. 7 
pickadel(l, picadell; picca-, pica-, pickadil, 
-dill(e; pickedaille; pecca-, pecadill, -dile ; 
pacadile; pickar-, picardil(l). 8. 7 picca-, 
picka-, peceadillo. y. 7 picka-, picca-, pecca-, 
pickydilly. (a. F. pica-, piccadilles (21589 in 
Godef.) ‘ the senerall diuisions or peeces fastened to- 
gether about the brimme of the collar of a doublet’ 
(Cotgr. 1611), app. answering to a Sp. *ficadillo, 
dim. of Acado pricked, pierced, punctured, slashed, 
minced (cf. gicada a puncture, picadillo minced 
ment, hash, picadura ornamental gusset); cf. Du. 
(with dim, -2en) pickedillekens aciniz: ’ (Kilian). 

Generally understood to be the origin of the name 
(originally a popular nickname) ‘ Pickadilly Hall’, given 

efore 1622 to a house in the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, London, and now perpetuated in the street called 
Piccadilly. As to the connexion of ‘ Pickadilly Hall’ 
with this word, various conjectures were current already 
in the time of Blonnt, 1656, who mentions two: either 
‘hecanse it was then the outmost or s&ér¢ house of the Suburbs 
that way’, or ‘from this, that one Higgins a Tailor, who 
buile it, got most of his Estate by Pickadilles, which in the 
last age [= generation] were much worn in England’, See 
fall account in Athenaeum, 27 July 1901, pp. 125-7.] 

1. a. A border of cut work or vandyking inserted 
on the edge of an article of dress, esp. on a collar 
or ruff. b. The name was app. transferred to the 
expansive collar fashionable in the early part of 
the r7the., which usually had a broad laced or 


perforated border. 

a, 1607 Dexxer Northw. Hoe wm. i. Wks. 1873 ITI. 37 
Ashort Dutch waist witha round Catherine-wheel fardingale, 
a close sleene with a cartoose collonr and a pickadell. ¢ 1614 
Daayton Afoon Calf in Agincourt, etc, (1627) 165 In enery 
thing she must he monstrous: Her Picadell aboue her crowne 
Obl Her Fardingale is set aboue her eares, 1614 in 

ismore Papers Ser. 1. (£887) 1. 253 A pickadell of white 
Sattin xxx*, 1616 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 144 Buittis, 
schone, puntenes, and pickedaillis. 16.. B. Jonson Under- 
woods xxxii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 698/2 Ready to cast at one whose 
band sits ill, And then leap mad on a nent picardill. 1656 
Biovat Glossogr. [from Cotgr.], PickadiZ, the round hem, or 
the several divisions set together abont the skirt of a Gar- 
ment, or other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a Band. 1658 Purtitrs, Pickadrl, (from the 
Datch word Pickedillekens) the hem about the skirt of a 
garment, also the extremity or utmost part of any thing. 

B. 1648-60 Hexnam, Pickedilickens, Pickadilloes, or small 
Edges. affrid, 1821 Scorr Kentlw. xi, Wayland Smith's 
flesh would mind Pinniewinks’s awl no more than a cambric 
ruff minds a hot piccadilloe needle. 

y- 16x1 Ricu Honest. Age (1615) 20 He that some forty or fifty 
yearessithens, should hane asked after a Pickadilly, I wonder 
who could hane vnderstood him, 1653 A. Witson Fas. / 5) 
Great Cutwork Bands and Piccadithes (a thing that hat 
since lost the name) crouded in and flourished among us. 
1655 tr. Com, Hisi. Francion vt. 15 Taking two Eggs.. 
which he did th{rjow at his face, and spoiled his worshipfull 
Pickadilly, which was set forth like a Pencocks tail. 1695 
Tuoresey Diary (ed. Hunter) I. 289 To..view hls..curios- 
ities; he presented me with his grandfather's pickadilly. 

2. A stiff band or collar of linen-covered paste- 
board or wire, worn in the 17th c. to support the 
wide collaror ruff. (Cf. obs. F. pzecadzlle ‘ porte- 
trabat.’ (Godef.).) 

1611 Corr. Carte,,.also, a Pickadill, or supporter, of 
Pasteboord covered with linnen. 1611 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1869) 91 [No apprentice to wear] avy piccadills: or 
other support in, witb, about the collar of his doublett. 1619 
Purcuas AMicrocosmus xxvii, 265 Larger Fall's borne vp 
with a Pickadillo; or scarsly Peeping out ouer the Donblet 
Coller. 1670 Lassers Voy. /faly 11. 19x The other half [of 
his band] was made of coarse Inwne startched blew and 
Standing out pon a pickydilly of wyer. 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury i. 93/2 A Pacadile, a thing put about Man or 
Womans Neck to support and hear up the Band, or Gorget. 
bid. 237/2 Their Gorget standing up being supported by 

Wyers and a kind of Roll which ey called a Pecadile. 

3. dvausf. Applied humorously to n halter, etc. 

1615 Sin E. Hopy Curry-Comébe yv.237 Wee must beleene.. 

Vor. VIL. 
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that Thomas Becket furnished our Kentishmen with the 
like Pickadillies, for cutting off his horse tail. 1630 J. 
Tavior (Water P.) HAs. 34/1 One that at the Gallowes 
made her will Late choaked with the Hangman’s Pickadill. 
1678 Butrer Jud. ut. i 1454 Which when they're prov'd in 
open Court, Wear wooden Peccadillo’s for't. 

Piccadillo, obs. f. Peccapmuio : see also prec. 

Piccage, variant of PickacE. 

Piccalilli (pikilili). In 8 picealillo, paco- 
lilla, (Origin unascertained ; ?a trade term fanci- 
fully made on fickle] <A pickle composed of 
a mixture of chopped vegetables and hot spices; 
also formerly called /udian pickle. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. /Tousekpr. (1778) 3457 To make 
Indian Pickle or Piccalillo. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery 
xix. 307 ‘To make Paco-lilla, or Indian Pickle. 1845 Brecion 
& Mitter Pract. Cook 285 Picealilli consists of al! kinds 
of pickles, 1902 IFeséi, Gaz, 26 Mar, 2/1 Because of 
our meagre liver-action, piccalilli and black walnuts are 
falling out of favour. 

Piccaninny, pickaninny (pitkini:ni), 5d., 
(a.). Also 7 pickaninnie, picko-, 8 picka- 
niny, piga-, 9 pica-, pickininny; piccaniny, 
pick’ny; (in S. Africa) piccanini, piccanin, 
picannin, [A West Indian Negro deriv. of Sp. 


' peguefio or Pg. pequeno little, small (prob. a 


diminutive: ef. esp. Pg. Aeguenino very litle, tiny), 
which has been carried by Europeans to other 
parts of the world. See Note below.] 

A little one, a child: commonly applied in the 
West Indies and Amerier to negro and coloured 
children; in South Africa to the children of Kafirs, 
Mashonas, ete.; in Australia to those of the abori- 
gines; in the latter cases introduced by Enropeans, 
bnt often adopted by the natives themselves. Also 


altrib. a, In the West Indies and America, 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 48 When the child is borne, 
(which she calls her Pickaninnie) she [a neighbonr] helps 
to makea little fire nere her feet... Ina fortnight, this woman 
is at worke with her Pickaninny at her back. 1681 7727 ae 
Jas. Vaughan (of Antigua) in Alisc. Gen §& Fler. Ser. is, 
IV, 255 To my sister Mrs. Hannah Bell, four negroes and 
one Pickoniny [frinted Pickoning] boy. 1707 Sioaxr 
Jamaica 1, p. iii, Their children call'd Pigantnnies or rather 
Pequenos Ninnos, go naked ull they are fit to be put to 
clean paths, bring firewood [etc]. 1828 Life Planter 
Jamaica 93 The peony gang consisted of the children 
who were taken to the field. 1833 loop Dozes § Crocs 
iii, Bring all your woolly pickaninntes dear. 1867 Lyn1a M. 
Cuitp Kom. Kepud. it. 16 The negroes at their work, and 
their black picaninnies rolling about on the gronnd. 

b. In Australia, and Sonth and Central Africa. 
1830 R. Dawson Australia 12 (Morris) ‘T tumble down 
ickaninny here ',.. meaning that he was horn there. 1847 
EICHUARDT Fran, xv. 520 Bilge introduced several old 

warriors..adding always the nnmber of piccaninies, that 
each ofthem had. 1889 Mas. C. Praep Rom, of Station 16 
Three or fonr half-naked gins, with their piescnics slung 
on their tattooed backs. 1893 Voice (N. W.) 14 Dec., Even 
the Pickart and pygmies of the Congo valley are.. 
entitled to protection from drink. r900 S. Seite Rho- 
destans 50 Attended by a sable piceanin, 

G. humorously. A child, in general. (Also fig.) 
1785 Grose Dict. Vidgar T. Pickaniny,a young child, 

an infant; negroe term, 1817 Scott Fam. Lett, May (1894) 
I, xiii. 425 The little pickaninny has my kindest wishes, 
1859 Tnackeray Iirgin, xviii, A little box at Richmond or 
Kew, and a half-score of little picaninnies. 1899 Westnet, 
Gaz, 15 Dec. 12/1 She's Britannia's Picaninny, [f she isn’t 
very big! She's a Daughter of the Empire,.. Natal | 

B. aay. Very small; tiny, baby. 

[1796 STEOMAN Surintant(1813)1L xxvii. 268 Small, peekeen— 
Very small, peekeencenee. 1849 Picuarvo Diccion, Prov, 
Voces Cubanas, Piguinini..una persona 6 cosa pequefia, 
1896 J. T. Bent Ruined Cities Mashonaland 58 Anything 
small, whether ft be a child, or to indicate that the price 
paid foranything isinsufficient,they[ Kaffirs]term precanin2.] 
1876 J. R. Garen Left. (1901) 439 A series which begins in 
the thirteenth century is a very young and pickaninny series. 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 353/12, I soon discovered a pickn- 
ninny, or baby walrus. 1903 R. Beororp True “yes 1xi, 
By pickaninny daylight the mounted men were in motion, 

[Note Our earliest examples (17th c), being from the 
formerly Spanish West Indies, with the existing Cuban 
Spanish Real bese (Pichardo Dice, Voces Cubanas, 1849), 
suggest Spanish derivation; on the other hand, the Surinam 
form is more naturally derived from Portuguese, which 
moreover has the recognized dim, Jeguenino, not used in 
Spanish. Stedman gives feekeen, peekceneence in Eng. 
phonetic spelling; the Dutch of Surinam is ' réien, klein, 
weinig, jong; kind, jong, kroost’ (Focke, Neger-Engelsch 
4. 1855). But, wherever first used, the word was prob. 
soon carried from one colony to another; it may even have 
arisen in the Portuguese possessions in Guinea, and have 
been carried hy slaves to various parts of America; witness 
the readiness with which it has been adopted hy natives in 
Africa and Australia, in the 19the. The Cape Dutch form 
BE ale may have heen brought from the Dutch West 

ndies, or acquired from English, or from Portuguese (to 
which also some attribute the Rhodesian use). Some 
have suggested that the word is not a dimin., but a com. 
bination, = Sp. pegueRo nifto little child, or, Pg. pegueno 
negro, now in Surinam fréien-ningre ‘negerkinderen, kreo- 
len’ (Fockel. But the word is not confined to children, 
being essentially an adj. meaning ‘very little, tiny’.] 

Piccant, obs, form of Piquant. 

+ Picche, 7. Obs. rare. App. a by-form of 
Pick v.! 

1377 Lanou, P. P?. B.vi, 105 My plow-fote shal be my 
pyk-staf LA. pyk, 2. pikid staf], and picche atwo be rotes 
[so 1393 C. 1x, 641 A. vit. 96 and posshen atte [v. 77. putte 


' 
{ 


PICHURIM. 


at bes picche vp be; to posse at pe] Rootes}. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 387 pey wolde somtyme Fis scharpe 
egged tool picche and kerne here owne bodies, and make 
pberon dyners fignres and schappes. 

Picche, obs. form of Pircu 56.1 and v.! and 2, 

Piccolo (pikélo). (a. It. piccolo small; hence 
absol., a small flute.] 

Ll. (orig. piccolo flute.) A small flute, an octave 
higher in piteh than the ordinary flute; also called 
the octave flute. 

1866 Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berdior’ fnstrunrent. 121 Piccolo 
flutes are strangely abused now-a-days. 1864 Leecu in J. 
Brown /fora Sudsecizie (1882) 45 Thackeray.. playing on the 
piccolo. 1900 Chr, Progress Mar. 44 When in the great 
orchestra the little piccolo did not do its part in the re- 
hearsal. 

2. An organ stop having the tone of the piccolo, 

1875 Staiser & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terurs (1898) 360/2 
Ficcolo, an organ stop of 2 ft. length—the pipes are of wood, 
the tone bright and piercing, : 

3. (for precolo prano.) A small upright pianoforte. 

1858 Simmonos Dit. Trade, Piccolo, a small pianoforte. 
1880 Htrxins in Grove Dict. Sinus. 11. 7531/1 The ‘ piccolo’ 
was finished to stand ont in the room away from the wall 

Ilence Pi'ecolo,ist, one who plays on the piccolo. 

1881 Pennsylv. Sch. Frad. XXX. 125, | was his successor 
as picoloist. 5 

| Pice (pis). Also 7 pise, peise, peyse, 8 
pyce, gpyse. [ad. lTindi farsé (in all the Gandian 
langs.), a copper coin, the fourth part of an dad: 
supposed by some to bea deriv. of fi’7 or fa’ :—Skr. 
fad, fadi, quarter. See also Vir 54.5] A small 
East Indian copper coin equal in value to one- 
fourth of an anna. 

1615 W. Peyton in Purchas Pifgriuts 1. 530 Pice, which 
is a Copper Coyne; twelve drammes make one Pice. 1616 
‘Terry féid. We 1471 Drasse money, which they call Pices, 
whereof three or thereabouts counternaile a Peny. 1698 
Frver Ace. EF. India & £205 The Company's Accounts 
are kept in Book-rate Pice,..80 Pice to the Rupee. ¢ 1813 
Mrs. Suerwoon Stories Ch, Catech, xv. 125 Every pice that 
T could lay hold of went for liquor, 1862 Bevrrioce 7/fst. 
Jadia WwW. ii. 76 1f by so doing they can gain a few pice. 

Ilence Pi‘ceworth, as much as a pice purehases. 

1832 Mortos Rengali 4 Sanserit Prev. 127 A thousand 
crows crowding abont a pice-worth of sauce. 1904 Nineteenth 
Cent. Ang. 289 A piceworth of yonr horse's grain. 

+Picea‘ster. Ols. [a. obs. F. ficeastre ‘the 
wild Pitch tree" (Cotgr.), f. L. fécea the pitel-pine : 
sce -ASTER.} The pitch-pine. 

1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721 LL. 55 The Piceaster (a wilder 
sort of Pine) ont of which the Pitch is hoil'd. 

Piceo-, combining form of L. picews, Prcrovs, 
pilchy, pitch-, as in picoo-ferru‘ginous a@., of a 
colour between reddish-black and rust-colonred ; 
piceo-testa‘ceous a., of a colour between piccous 
and dull brick-red. 

1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Clud 11, 239 Antenna 
black, the apex piceo-ferruginous. did. 243 The joints and 
tarsi piceo-lestaceous, or. «tinged with yellow and piceons. 

Piceous (pi's/as), a. Lf. L. pece-zs pitchy (f. 
fix, pic-em PITCH 56,1) + -oUS.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling pitch: a. Inflammable, combustible; b. 
Pitch-black ; brownish or reddish black. 

1646 J. Hart /forxe Vac. 100 Comets, which blaze as long 
as their piceous substance remaines, and then vanish. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV, xlvi. 282 Piceous .. shining 
reddish black. The colour of pitch. 1847 Haroy in /’roc, 
Berw, Nat. Club 11. 236 Antenne: black, piceous towards 
the apex. ‘ 

Picescent (pise'stnt), a. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-ESCENT.] Approximating to piceous in colour. 

1847 Harovy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 11. 245 Anterior 
cox picescent. 

Piche, obs. form of Pircu, PIKE, PYcHE, 

Picher, Pichet, obs. forms of Pitcurr, PIQUET. 

|| Pichey (pili). Also pichiy, pichy. [l-ocal 
name in the Spanish of Argentina: app. the 
native name in Guarani.] The Little Armadillo, 
Dasypus minutus, of La Plata. 

1827 Grirritn tr. Cuvter's Anim, Kingd. V1. 293 The 
pichiy of D’Azara is more like the hairy armadillo than any 
other species. 1849 S&. Nat. Hist., Mamnialia IV. 196 
The pichy..often tries to escape notice by squatting close 
to the ground. 1864 Woop Aat. Hist. 1. 770 The little 
Pichey Armadillo is only fourteen inches in length. 

|| Pichiciago (pitfisyzgo). [ad. Sp. pichi- 
ctego, f.(?) Guarani pichey (see prec.) + Sp. etego 
(:—L. ewcus) blind.] A small burrowing cdentate 
animal of Chili, CAlauyphorus truncatus, allied 
to the Armadillos; its back and head are covered 
with a hard leather-like shell attached only along 
the spine, and dipping abruptly over the haunches. 

1825 R. Haran in Ann. Lyceum N. York 235 The animal 
is a native of Mendoza, and in the Indian language is named 
Pichiciago. 1893 Mivart Zopes Anim, Life (1894) 259 A 
small, very rare, and peculiar kind is the pichiciago, 

Picht, obs. form of Picr, Picur, Pircnep, Pita. 

Pichuric (pitfierik), ¢. Chem. [f. next + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from pichurim beans. 
Pichurie acid, a synonym of Lavric acid. / 

1866 Watts Dicl. Chens, 1V. 636 Pichuric acid,,.Lauric 
Acid. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N.Y.) VIII. 716 Lauric 
acid, also called.. pichnric acid, ..first described by Maisson 
in 1842,..in the solid fat and volatile oil of pichurim beans. 


|) Pichurim (pi'tfiirim). The native peste of 


PICIFORM. 


a lauraceons South American tree, Nectandra 
Puchury (Laurus Pichurim of Richard). 

Hence Pichurine bcan, the aromatic cotyledon of the seed 
of this tree, used in cookery and medicinally; pichurine 
camphor, see quot. pichuriv: oil, a yellowish-green odorous 
oil obtained from pichurim beans. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Se, etc, Pichurin bean, an oblong 
heavy seed brought from Brazil, and used medicinally in 
the cure ofcolic. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 Pichurim- 
oif. VPichurim beans,..yield hy distillation with water, a 
yellow oil, smelling like hay and sassafras oil. /déd. 637 
Pichurim-camphor..Pichurim-oil is resolved ue coldalcohol 
into a strong-smelling elaoptene and a nearly inodorous 
camphor. ne 

Piciform (pi'siffim), @.1 rare. [ad, mod.L. 
type *pictformits, f. pix, pic-em Prrcwsé,!; see -ForM. J 
Of the nature of or resembling pitch ; pitchlike. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xx. 423 According to its 
texture and composition as fibrous, papyraceous, earthy, 
anc piciform. ae 

Piciform ‘pai'siffim), a.2 [ad. mod. Ornith.L. 
ficiformis, {. pic-us woodpecker: see -FORM.] 
flaving the form or structure of, or resembling, 
a woodpecker ; of or pertaining to the Prezformes, 
a group of picarian birds, 

1884 Cours Ney V. Amer. Birds 476 The nearest relatives 
of the Piciform Birds are the Capitonidsz or Scansorial 
Barbets. 

Picine ‘paissin), a. Orntth. [f.L. pic-us wood- 
pecker + -INE!.] Of, pertaining to, or allied to 
the woodpeckers. 

1890 /éis Jan. 31 In comparison with the Galline arrange- 
ment of the plantars and its modifications, the Picine 
arrangement appears to be quite distinct. 

Pick (pik), 54.1 Forms: 4 pikk, 4-6 pyk(k, 
4-8 pic, 5 pikke, pykke, 6 pict, pycke, 6-7 
picke, 7 pik, 6- pick. [app. a collateral form, 
with short vowel, of Pike 5é.1 (Cf. the collateral 
forms pick and pike in Pick v1) J’ek is the form 
in general English use in senses 1, 1h; in other 
senses it is either obs., or only in local use in names 
of tools orimplements. In senses 1, 1b, 4a, a dial. 
variant is feck (Peck sé.2).] 

I. 1. A tool consisting of an iron bar, usually 
curved, steel-tipped, tapering squarely toa point at 
one end, and a chisel-edge or point at the other 
(but sometimes blunt at one end), attached throngh 
an eye in the centre to a wooden handle placed per- 
pendicularly to its concave side; a pickax, mandril, 
mattock, ‘slitter’: used for loosening and breaking 
up stiff or bard ground or gravel, splitting up com- 
pact masses of rock, and the like. The pick and 


spade are the ordinary excavating or mining tools. 

(= Pixe 54.) 3, Peck 34,7 1, which still exist as dial. forms.) 

1340 Ayenud. 108 Panne nymb he his pic and his spade 
and beginp to delue and to myny. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
nm. 54 ‘Then war the wiffys thyrland the wall With pikkis, 
34.. Your, in Wr.-Wiilcker 726/30 /éee liga, vel mera, 
a_pyk. 1496 Nottingham Rec. I, 2gr For mendyng 
of ij. pykkes to digg down gravell. 1352-3 /av. Ch. Goods, 
Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield (1863) IV. 45 A pick and a spade 
to make graves with, 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
60 Ane hundrith schulis, xl pickis and mattokis. 1653 
Mastove Lead Mines 207 (E.D.S.) No miners..Pick.. 
May be removed from their ground. 1708 J. C. Compl 
Cotlier (1845) 42 [It] would be Dangerous for two persons 
to Work together, least they should strike their Coal- 
Pics into one another, 1851 H. Mecvitte Whale xxvi, 
128 The arm that wields a pick or drives a spike. 1903 
Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v., In salt-mining the picks used are of 
n somewhat special construction,,.the head is straight but 
tapering at each end, with sharp steel points. 

b. A pointed or edged hammer used for dressing 
millstones (also formerly stone shot); a mill-pick ; 
also a pointed hammer for stone-cutting and for 
breaking coal. 

(= Pike 64.0.1, Peck 34.2 1, which occur as dink. forms.) 

3483 Cath. Angi, 278/1 A Pykke of A Milnere. 162 
Drayton Poly-olb, xxvi. (1748) 372 The mill-stones from 
the quarr with sharpen‘d ale could get. 1805 Forsyt 
Beauties Scotl. (1806) 1V. 407 [In splitting blocks of granite] 
they..dig a row of litde puioHe grooves..by means of a 
weighty tool like a hammer, drawn toa blunt point at both 
ends, and highly tempered at the point. This they call a 
pick. 1842 Francis Dict. Arts, etc., Pick, a hammer for 
dressing the stones of a flour mill, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Pick,..a sharp-pointed mason's tool for facing limestone, 
1884 Ufpton-on-Severn Gloss., Pick, or Peck,..a pointed 
hammer for brenking coal, 

IL, +2. A spike, a sharp point, as the pointed 
or piked end of a staff, a hedgehog’s prickle or 
spine, or the like; the spike in the middle of a 
bnekler: =Pike sd.) 2, Obs, 

1495 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R, xvut, Ixii, The yrchyn.. 
his skynne is closyd abowte wyth pickys (A755. pikes] and 
pryckes. 1599 Porter Angry Wom, Aédingd. in Mazi. 
Dodsiey VAN. 318, Lhad..then come in with a cross blow, 
and over the pick of his buckler two ells long, it would have 
cried twang, twang, metal, metal, 1612 Beaum. & Ft. 
Cupid's Rev. ww. iit, Take down my Buckler, and swee 
the Cobwebs off: and grind the pick ont. 1624-15 in Willis 
& Claik Caméridge (1886) 111. 296 Item for guilding the 
Tron pickes in the greate posts xv*. 2630 Lenxwago tr. 
Charron's Wisd, 1. xiv. § 10 (1670) 55 The reason of man 
hath many visages: it is a two-edged Sword, a Staff with 
lwo picks. 1688 R. Home Armoury i. 313/1 A strong 
thick Staff..Hooped with Iron at both ends; into one is 
fastned a long Pin or Iron pick. 

+3. A pikestaff: = PIKE 6,13. Obs. rave. 
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13.. Six Benes (A.) 2241 And to be gate Beues jode.. pyk 
and skrippe be is side. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 192 
Though he tip them the piks, they nap him agen, 

4, The name of various pointed or pronged 
inslraments: +a. for cutting or gathering peas, 
beans, etc. = Peck sé.2 (quots. 1784-1813). [Cf 
obs. Du, Aicke falx frumentaria, messoria, falx qua 
frumentum inciditur (Kilian).] Oés. 

1423 in Rogers Agric. § Pr. UL. 548, 2 Pikkys for hacking 


peas, 
b. A pitchfork, a hay-fork (= Pike 34.1 3b); 
a forkerake for collecting sea-weed. dial. 

[1qx0, 1472: see Pree sd. 3b] 17977 in fore Subsec. 325 
(FE. DD). 1794 T. Davis dgrie. Wilts (1811) 263 Prong 
or pick, a fork for the stable, or for haymaking. 1863 Morton 
Cyel, Agric. Gloss. (E.D.5.\, Pick or Pikie, a hay-fork. 
1895 Long. Mag. Nov. 33 He [the kelper) is armed with 
a'pick',an implement resembling a very strong hay fork, 
but with prongs set, like those of a rake, at right angles to 
the handle. With this pick..he grapples the tumbling sea. 
weed and drags it up to the beach. ee 

ce. ‘A sort of Tool us’d by Carvers’ (Phillips 
1706). (See Pixe sd.1 2c.) 

da. Fishing, A kind of gaff; an eel-spear; an 
instrument for detaching limpets. dial. 

1875 G. C. Davies Aamdbles Sch. Field-Clud xxxv, 262 
‘Stand by with the pick, itis a big ’un‘, and a fine codling 
was hauled in. The ‘pick’ was a rude kind of gaff. 1883 


i Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 244 The [eel-spear] in use 


on the Yare and Bure is the ‘ pick’, formed of fonr broad 
sersated hlades or tines, spread out like a fan; and the eels 
get wedged between these. 1898 Shetland News 22 Jan., 
He took his cuddie an’ pick an‘ guid i’ da lempit ebb. 

5, An instrnment for picking : chiefly in Comb., 
as Ear-pick, TOoTHrick, etc. b. Also short for 
(a) Tootpick ; (4) PickLock (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1619 Fretcner Jfons. Thomas 1. ti, Undone without 
Redemption; he eats with picks. 1890 Cent. Dict, Picky. 
a toothpick. cod/og. 

IIT. +6. (See quot.1688.) O45. (=P1KEsb.13.) 

1585 Ree, Leicester (1g0s) 11. 217, xi lands viz. viii in the 
midle of the furlong, ii picks of the south side, and on 
hadland. [/d7d., 4 lands 23 pikes lying south upon Knighton 
Mere.} 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un 137/1 Pick of land, is a 
parcel of Land that runs into a corner. 1975 Asn, /1ch,.. 
a small parcel of land, an odd Lit of land. 

IV. 7. The diamond in playing-cards. Also 
transf.: see quot. 1828, Now north. dial. 

1598 FLorio, Quadri, squares, those that we call diamonds 
or picts vpon playing cardes. 1611 CoTGR., Quarrean,..a Dia- 
mond, or Picke, at Cardes. 1648 Herrick éfesper., Oferon's 
Palace 48 Those picks or diamonds in the card, With peeps 
of harts, of club and spade. 1791 Gen@d. Alag. Jan. 16 The 
common people, in a great part of Yorkshire, invariably call 
diamonds, picks. 1825 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Picks, the 
suit of diamonds at cards, 1828 Craven Gioss. (ed. 2) Sv. 
Pick, ‘Picks and hearts’, red spots on the shins occasioned 
hy sitting too near the fire. 

V. 8. attrib.and Comé.,as pick-carrter,-handle, 
-shaft, -sharpener, -sharper, -shop, -work; pick- 
learing, -nosed adjs.; pick-dressing, in masonry, a 
pitted facing produced by a pointed tool, broached 
hewn-work; pick-hammer, (2) ‘a pointed hammer 
for dressing granile’ (Simmonds Dict, Trade 
1858); (6) ‘a hammer with a point, used in cobbing’ 
(Raymond A/ining Gloss. 1881); pick-hole: see 
quot. ; pick-money, -pence : see quot. 

1891 Kirtinc City Dreadf. Ni. 86 The grimy, sweating, 
cardigan-jacketed, ammunition-booted, *pick-bearing rnffian 
turns into a well-kept English gentleman. 1888 W. E. 
Nicnotson Gloss. Coal-Trade Terms Northuméld., *Pick- 
carrier. 1903 Ang. Dial, Dict. s.v. Pick sb.\, Pickecarrier, 
a boy employed to carry the blunt ‘picks’ to the pick-shop 
to be sharpened. 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict. *Pick-dressing, 
a tooling of the face of a stone with a sharp pick or hammer, 
1894 Hestop Northuméld, Wds.,*Pick-Aole,a wound made 
by the point of a pick. Aminer’sterm. /dfd., *Pick-moncy, 
pick pence, the money paid by the hewer to the ‘pick 
sharper’, 1888 W. E. Nicnotson Gloss. Coal-7Trade Terms, 
"Pick-pence. 1497 Ace. Ld, tigh Treas. Seot. 1. 349 Item, 
giffin to ane hors to bere *pykschaftis, spadis, and sic stuf.. 
vs. xjd@. 1887 P. M’Newe Slawearte 86 [He was] batted out 
hy the men with their pickshafts. 1892 in A. E, Lee Hisé. 
Columbus (Ohio) 11. 825 He obtained employment..as a 
*pick-sharpener. 1888 Gerexwett Coal Trade Gloss, 
61 The colliery smith (called the *pick sharper). 1799 J. 
Roseatson Agric. Perth 11z When the ground requires 
some *pick-work..it costs more. 1883 Grestev Gloss. Terms 
Coal-mining, Pickwork, cutting coal with a pick. 

+ Pick, 54.2 Obs. Also 6 picke, f/. pykkis. 
A collateral form, chiefly Sc., of Prky 56.5, F. pigue, 
the military weapon. 

Push and pick: hand to hand comhat, hand-grips. 
pass the picks = to pass the pikes; see Pixe 54.5 2. 

1513 Doucias nets xu. sii, 24 All the rowtis of Awso- 
nyanis,.. Furth thryngis at the portis full attonis, With 
Jancis lang and pykkis for the nonis, 151g dee. Ld, 
fligh Treas. Scot. V. 12 The dichting and heding of my 
lord governouris sree and pikkis. 1560 Davs tr. S/er- 
dane's Chron. 2206, Being kept backe with pickes and 
lavelyns. 1597 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 150 Offering 
their lives to the push and picke of present death. 1587 
Mirr, Mag., Elstride \, How 1 past the pickes of painfull 
woe, 1639 Bae in 2. Boyd's Zion's Flowers (1855) 
Introd. 45, I furnished to half-a-dozen..fellows, musquets 
and picks, 


Pick, 54.3 [f. Pick v,1, in various detached uses.] 
1. An act of picking; a stroke with something 
pointed. 


1513 Doucras vets nu. ix. 64 The auld waiklie..A dart 
did cast, quhilk, with a pik, can stynt On his harnys. 1865 


To 


PICK. 


Dickens Afut. Fr.1i, 111. .take a pick at your head with the 
bont-hook. 1895 Z. Angdian Gloss., Pick or Bang,a way of 
deciding which side is to go in first in any game. A stick is 
thrown up, and if it falls upright it is fick, and dang if it 
falls farting. 

2. The picking of a quarrel. 

1648 Lp. Heaseat /ven, VIET (1683) 38 He understood 
this expostulation to be nothing but the pick of a Quarrel 
to assist the French. ' R 

3. An act of choosing or selecting; ¢razsf. that 
which is selected; the best or choicest portion or ex- 
ample of anything ; the choicest product or contents. 

1960-72 II. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) 11. 58, 1 might 
have my pick and choice of all the..dukes in the nation. 
1826 D. AxpeRSON Poems (ed. 2) 44 (E.D. D.) Purchase 
goods at ILon’on town Whare he wad get his pick an’ wale. 
1829 Darwin in Life I. (1887) 177 Letting —— have first 
pick of the beetle. 1855 Baowsixc Uf at a Villa ix, You 
get the pick of the news, 1858 GLapstone /fomer 1, 421 The 
chiefs are the pick and flower of the whole Greek array, 1872 
Geo, Entot A/iddlent. xi, Mamma—1 wish you would not 
say ‘the pick of them’..itis rather a vulgar expression, 1874 
Green Short list. ii. § 6. 90 Customers had to wait. .tll 
the buyers of the Abbot had had the pick of the market. 
1874 [see Basket sé, rd). 1887 Jrssorp Arcady iv. 117 
‘These young men..were the very pick of the parish, 1896 
Granam Red Scaur 23 The lad. aes the pick of the basket. 

4, The taking of a bit or mouthful of food; a 
slender or sparing meal. Now dad. 

1688 R. Home Armoury ui, 253/1t_He [the cock] is to be 
fed... Every meal having 12 picks, or Corns of Barley. @ 1810 
Taxnauitt Poems (1846) 30 See, here’s my dish, come tak’ a 
pick o’t, But, deed, I fear there’s scarce alicko't. 1835 J.D. 
Carrick Laird of Logan 275 \E. D. D.) There were few in 
our house could tak ony dinner that day ; I took my ordinar 
pick, 1890 P. H. Emerson Wild Life 96 (E.D. DJ Vm 
gettin’ scrannish [hungry] and conid doa pick. 1899 Mac. 
manus Chimney Corners 99 Won't ye sit down and have a 
pick of dinner with us? . 

5. The quantity or portion of any crop (as hops, 
peas, etc.) picked or gathered at one time or 


turn; a gathering. es 

1889 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/4 American and Californian 
hops are heing gradually cleared off the market,..the second 
pick is now selling at proportionate value. 

6. Painting, See quot. and Prick v.! 17. 

1836 Smart, Prcé,..that which is picked in, either by a 

int or by a pointed pencil, 1882 in Oaitvie; and in later 

cts, 

7. Printing. a. A speck of hardened ink or 
dirt that gets into the hollows of types in forme 
and canses a blot on the printed page. b. An 
intrusive bit of metal on an electrotype or sterco- 


type plate. : 
1683 Moxon Afech. Excrey Printing 387 When..pieces 
of the..Film that grows on Inck with standing by, or any 
dirt, get into the Hollows of the Face of the Letter, that 
Fitn or Dirt will fill or choak up the Face of the Letter, 
and Print Black; and is called a Picks because the 
Press-man with the Point of a Needle, picks it ont. 
1731 Battev (ed. 5}, 4 Pick {among Printers), a Blot occa- 
stoned hy Dirt on the Letters. 1971 Luckompe //ist, 
Printing 352 It will be a Pick, and print black, and deface 
the work. 1882 J. Sournwaro Pract. Printing (1884) 14 
Foreign matter that adheres to the face of a type..causes a 
blotch in the impression. This iscalled pick. 1886 Cassedl's 
Encycl, Dict., Pick, . little drops of metal on stereotype 
lates, 


+8. Each of the spots on dice; = Pip 56.2 1, 


Cbs, rare. 

1610 Guitum J/eraldry rw. xii. 222 The square, which 
alwaies falleth right howsouer it he cast, is the Embleme 
of Constancy, but the vncertainety of the Picks, is the very 
Type of inconstancy, and mutability. : 

9. A local name of the bar-tailed godwit. 

31888 Swatxson Prov, Nantes Brit, Birds 198 Par-lailed 
Godwit..Pick (Norfolk), Prine (Essex). From its habit of 
probing the mud for food. | 

Pick, 54.4 north, dial. [f. Ptcx v.27] 

1. An act of throwing or pitching, a cast, throw ; 


a posh or thrust; = Pitcn 56.2 

1627 HaxewiLt Afol, (1630) 423 He adventured four 
hundred thousand Sesterces upon every pick of the dice. 
1876 Mid-Vorks. Gloss. 5.v., He gave him a pick, and over 
he went..‘ Give him a pick-ower’, 1877 ¢/o/derness Glois., 
Pick, a sudden push. 

2. Weaving, A cast or throw of the shuttle; the 
stroke that drives the shuttle: taken as a unit of 


measurement in reckoning the speed of the loom. 

1851 I. D. B, Gorpon in Art Grul. Hlustr, Catal. 
p. viilxe/2 The new looms can be driven at 220 picks per 
minute. 1875 Knicnt Diet. Aleck. 1696/2, The pick is the 
blow which drives the shuttle, and is delivered upon thes 
armed head of the shuttle by the picher-head on the end of 
the oscillating Jicker-stag. 1894 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 194 
Our Lancashire weaver attends on an average 3.9 looms 
running 240 picks a minute, R 

b. éransf. In textiles, A single thread of the weft 

(produced by one pick of the shuttle): esp. used 
in reference to the nember of threads in the inch, 
as determining the fineness of the fabric. : 

Double pick loom, a loom in which two shots or picks of 
weft are inserted together into the shed or opening of the 
warp. q 

1860 Barttetr Dect, Amer. (ed. 3) Sv., The relative 
quality of cotton cloth is denoted by the number of picks it 
has to the inch. 1876 Horoswoatu (¢i¢/e) Ready Reckoner 
for Hanks in Worsted Pieces, being Tables giving the net 
yarn in hanks required in picces from five to fifty picks per 
quarter inch, 1878 A. Bartow JVeaning xxxi, 318 ‘The 
warp is eight of black and fonr of white, the filling is pick 
and pick, black and white. 1 Daily News 7 Mar. 2/t 
Most classes of goods have hitherto been made with a 


PICK. 


change of shed for each pick of weft put in by the shuttle, 
‘The weft in this douhle Pick Loom is carried on two bobbins 
placed in a shuttle of the same length us the ordinary one, 
and such is the nature of the arrangement that the weft is 
carried through the shed, and one end laid behind the other 
with the greatest ease. 

3. That which is pitched or thrown, as a flat 
stone in the game of Pickis. déa/. 

1898 Auice B. Gomme Games 11. fst The pick (a small flat 
stone) is pitched into No.1 bed..The player must hop and 
use the foot on the ground to strike ‘ pick’. 


4, An emetic. dad, 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pick, an emetic. 
6th Ser. 1. 344 The doctor gave him a pick. 

Pick, 34.6 worth. dial. [ad. F. pegee spade in 
cards, prop. ‘ pike’.]_ The spade in playing-cards. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Picks, spades; from piques, 
French, WV. Pick-Ace, the ace of spades. A. 1819 J. 
Burness 7aées 286 (Jam.) He then laid ont the ace o’ picks. 
1825 Jasurson, Picks, the suit of cards called spades. 
Mearns, Aberd. 

Pick, 54.6, northern form of Pircu sé. 

Pick, sé.7, obs. form of Pike, monntain peak. 

Pick, 54.8, obs. and Sc. variant of Pique. 

Pick, sd.°, obs. form of Pic2, the measure. 

Pick, a. collog. [attrib. use of Pick sd.3 3.] 
Picked, chosen, best. 

18r9 Lavy Morcan A utodiog. (1859) 302 We had the pick 
and choice singers of the two great operas. 1899 Daily 
News 2 Scpt. 6/4 1t is the pick week of the season. 

Pick (pik), v.1 Forms: a. 1? pic(i)an, 4 pyken 
(5 -yn), piken, 4-9 Se. and zorth. dial. pike, 
pyke. 8. (?4-6 pik), 5-7 picke, 6 pycke,picque, 
Se. pyk, pikk, 6- pick. [This vb. is found 
with long and short ¢, pikcr, pik(h)e2, Pike, pick, 
of which the former is app. the carlicr, but the 
latter the surviving form in Standard Eng., though 
pike (paik) survives in the same senses in northern 
and some midland dialects. The earliest known 
trace of the word is in the vbl. sb. picunz (?7 or 1), 
a gloss on L, stigmata, in Corpus Gloss. ¢ 725, 
implying a vb. pictan (F or 7) or Zican to puncture. 
MS. F. of the OE. Chronicle has, anno 796, a verb 
uncertainly read pycaz or pyfan, more prob. the 
latter, Otherwise no examples have yet been 
found before 1300, In sense 1 there is evident 
connexion with Pick sd.1 1, Pike sd.1 1, and (esp. 
in 1b) some agreement of sense with F. piguer 
(which is similarly related to Jie); but the sense- 
development in Eng. is very different from that of 
F. piguer and the cognate Pr., Sp., Pg. picar and 
It. prccare, which adhere always more or less 
closely to the sense ‘ puncture, pierce, prick, sting’, 
a notion which in Eng. barely enters into sense 2, 
and is entircly absent from the other senses. On 
the other hand, verbs akin in form and meaning 
occtr in the Middle and Modern stages of the 
Tentonic langs.: cf. late ON. (13the.) pikha, 
pyakka ‘to peck, prick’ (Vigf.), Norw. piéka, Sw. 
picka, Da, pikke to pick, peck, pierce with pointed 
tool, also to beat, palpitate, throb; MLG., LG., 
E.Fris. sékken to pick, peck, MDu. picker to pick, 
peck as a bird, pierce or strike with beak, cut with 
sickle or scythe (Kilian); Du. pikéex to pick, 
peck; mod.Ger. (from LG.) fickere to peck as 
a bird, pick or punctnre with a sharp tool (also 
piken, pieken), Compare also Welsh igo, Corn. 
piga ‘to prick, sting, pick, peck’ (said eg. of 
a pin, a thorn, a bird), which goes with pig sb. 
fem. ‘anything pointed, sharp point, beak, bill, 
neb’, with similar forms in Breton, and a large 
family of derivatives and connected words, from 
the root gik-. All these words in the various 
languages go back to earlier forms in Zih-, pth-, 
ftkk-; but the question of their ulterior history and 
telations is involved in obscurity and conflicting 
difficulties, The Romanic verbs point to an orig- 
inal form *ficcare, related to *ficews, Sp. pico, V. 
fic, for conjectures as to the origin of which see 
Pike sd.1, note. In OE., picung is supported by 
the sb. pitc, pic, PIKE; but there are no cognate 
words in the other Teutonic languages in their early 
stage. In Welsh and Cornish, however, Pig, piga, 
appear to be native words; going back, with the 
cognate sb, pig, to a Brythonic root Z7k-, corre- 
sponding perhaps to a proto-Celtic *gié- (see PIKE 
56.1, note). The modern Irish and Gaclic pic, pioc, 
and their derivatives are, of course, from English. 
The two forms fick and pike might have been treated as 
Ss words, as in the shs. Picx!, Pike}, But io the 
inflected forms of the vb. in early quots,, the length of the # 
is often douhtful, so that the separation would be difficult; 
and in modern times, fise exists only as a dinlect form of 
fick, tis therefore most convenient to comhine the two 
under the current literary form fick,separating the examples, 
where possible, under a and §, and stating in what senses 
Pike continues tn diatect use. Sometimes there is differentia- 
tion; in S.E. Scotch, si#e is distinct from pick, and used 
Say Jn senses 2,2b, 3,h,c; but in other Se. an Eng. dialects, 

and in earlier Sc, prke 1s used in other senses also.) 
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I. 1. ¢rans. To picree, penctraté, indent, dig | 


into, or break the surface of (anything) by striking 
it with something sharp or pointed, as to break up 
(ground, a road, etc.) with a pick, to indent the 
surface of (a millstone); trarely, to hoe. Also 
abso/., to ply the pick, mattock, pickax, etc. 

a. €1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 272 Pikit him, & dikit 
him, on scorne said he, He pikes & dikes in Jength, as him 
likes, how best it may be. 1377 Lance. P. PZ Bo xvi. 17 
And..hath pe londe to ferme..to pyken it and to weden it. 
1483 Caxton Goud. Leg. 424/1 To whome the. .bysshop gafe 
of his wode as moche as he myght pyke & delue & throwe 
doun with hys owne handes. 

B. 61375 Se. Leg. Saints vii. (Facobus utinor) 754 Me 
saw a wal wes fow thyke; & his mynowris fare gert he 
pyke, In entent to caste it done L/or thyk, pyk, ov thykke, 
pykke) 1513 Douctas evefs vi. Prol. 168, 1 grapit 
graithly the gyll, Every modywart hyll, Bot T mycht pyk 
thair my fyll Or penny com ont. @ 1625 Str H. Fixncu Law 
(3656) 135 A Mill-stone, though it be hfted vp to be picked 
and beaten. .remaineth parcell of the Mill. 1756 J. Lirovp 
in W. Thompson A. WM. Advoe. (1757) 51, are often 
desired the Grinder not to pick his Mill so often with 
the sharp Pikes. 1874 Ravaonn Stadist. A/incs & Alining 
369 There is an immense body of ore in sight which can be 
easily picked and shoveled up. 1883 GresLey Gloss, Terms 
Coatl-mining, Pick ..,to dress with a pick the sides of a 
shaft or other excavation. 1895 #°uk's Stand, Dict., Pick 
the flint, formerly, to freshen the striking surface of a gun- 
flint to insure ignition: now used figuratively; as, to pick 
one’s flint and try again. 1 Macmanus Send of Road 
qo The same lad..can see as far throngh a millstone as the 
man picked it. A/od. The ground is so hard, that it will be 
necessary to pick it. 

th. Of a bird: To pierce or strike with the 
bill, to peck; of an insect: to puncture. Ods. 

1gss. Even Decades Pref, (Arb.) 53 Isopes frogges to whom 
..Iupiter sent a hearon to picke them inthe hedes. 2585 1’. 
Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. wviii. 41 b, Small..wormes, 
which with their billes and stinges picking the other figs, 
sodayncly after they are picked, they come to.. perfect rype- 
nesse. 1599 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Pécar,to picke or pecke... 
Also to pricke or picke as with a pin or needle. 1604 
Dexter Z//ones? Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 107 Shall a silly bird 

icke her owne biest to nourish her yong ones? 1645 G. 
eine Poems Wks, 1878 11. 45 Or like the Falcon, knit 
Vnto the Perch..1 picke my lesses; and assay For Libertie, 
in everie way. 

e. To make or form by picking: in phrase Zo 
pick a hole or holes in something. Zo pick a hole 
tn a person's coat: see OLE sd, 9g. 

1648-1898 [see Hote sd. 9). 1651 C. Cartwrictit Cert, 
Relig. 1. 6 Saint Hierom was the first that ever pickt a hole 
in the Scriptures. 1681 Firaven Meth. Grace xxix, 503 Vhe 
most envious and observing cyes..could not pick a hole..in 
any of his words or actions. 1768-74 Tucker Zi. Nat 
(1834) IL. 314 We of the civilized conntrics have still so 
ey of the savage left in us, that we fall.. picking holes in 
characters, manners, and sentiments. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) sv. Pike, Thou s ollas piking a hole imy cooat. 1849 
Tuackeray Pendennis ix, Not being able to pick a hole in 
poor Miss Fotheringay's reputation, 

2. To probe or penetrate with a pointed instru- 
ment, or the like (e.g. with the finger-nail, or 
a bird with its beak, etc.), so as to remove any 
extrancous matter: e.g. fo pick the tecth, the nose, 
the car, the nails. 

a. ¢1430 Lypc. Stans Puer 12 in Babces Bk. 27 Pike not 
pi nose; & moost in especial. .to-fore pi soucreyn cratche ne 
picke bee nouzt. /dfd. 42 Pi teep also at pe table picke 
with no knyf [v.% ne pike not with thi knyff), «1651 
Catperwoon Hist. Afré& (1843) 1]. 204 Lave yee not seenc 
one,.sitting.. where yee sitt, pyke his nailes, and pull doun 
his bonnet over his cyes, when.. vices were rehooked ? 

B. €1430 (see a). 1607 TorseLt Hist. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
239 It is good toward night to pick, cleanse, and open his 
hoofs, with some artificial instrument. 1728 Vounc Love 
Fame iii. 36 Like the bold bird upon the hanks of Nile, 
That picks the teeth of the dire crocodile. 1768 Lapy M. 
Coxe Frné. 13 Ang. (1889) 1]. 3936 He picked his Nose, 
which you know is neither graceful or royal. 1784 Cowper 
Task ut. 627 He picks clean teeth, and, busy us he seems 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet. 1832 Marrvat 
NV. Forster xxxiv, The Portuguese picked their teeth with 
their forks, 

b. Applied to using the finger-nails to remove 
or relieve 2 pimple, scab, or sore place. 

1676 Wiseman CAtrurg. Treat. . x..193 An JTerpes 
exedens..being heated hy scratching or picking with their 
Nails will terminate corrosive. 1854 Hooper's Physician's 
Vade Mecuim (ed. 4) 590. 1899, A tibuti's Syst, Med. VIN. 
837 An itching or tingling which induces the patient to 
pick or scratch the part. 

II. 3. To clear or cleanse (@ thing), with the 
fingers or the like, of any extraneons or refuse sub- 
stance, as to pick a fowl (of its feathers), to pick 
fruit, as currants, strawberries, etc. (of their stalks, 
calyx leaves, etc.); to cleanse (anything) by re- 
moval of refuse, dirt, or unsuitable parts. A crow 
to pick (properly pluck): see Crow 56.1 3b, 

a, £1325 IV. de Brdbesw. in Wright Voce. 153 Eschuvet 
flavour ge losenjour] ke seet flater, Trop seet ben espeluker 

toss piken}. 1390 Gower Conf 11]. 162 He satte him 
thanne doun and pyketh, And wyssh his herbes in the fled. 
€1440 Promp. Pare, 397/2 Pykyn, or clensyn, or cutlyn 
owte the on-clene, purgo. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Housth. 
Ord. (1790) 428 Take flesh of a Roo and pyke hit clene. 

1530 Pausor. 657/1, I pyke or make clene, ye netloye... 1 
prye you, pyke my com fbid., 1 pyke saffrone or any 
floure or corne, whan 1 sorte one parte of theni from another. 

8. 1764 E1iz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 154 Gather 
your gooseberries..pick and bottle them. 1806 A. Hunter 
Cudina (ed. 3) 226 Put in three sets of goose giblets well 
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picked. 1865 Sa/, Hev. 5 Aug. 179/1 To say nothing of all 
the crows which he finds to pick with his author on his own 
account. 1871 Nouticdge’s Lv. Boy's Aun. May 273 There 
was only one thing he could really do properly, and that 
was, pick birds. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Terns Coal-mining, 
Mick, .3. To vemove shale, dirt, &c., from coals, 

b. Zo pick a bone, to clear it of all adherent 
flesh (which in this case is the valuable part); so 
to pith a carcass, etc. : with various constructions. 
lence, fv. to strip or rob a ferson of all he has, 
to reduce to starvation or indigence. 70 have 
a bone lo pick with any one: see Boxe 56.6, 

a, 1483 Cath. Angh 278/1 ‘Yo Pike A bane, episare, 
opicare. 17a4 Ramsay I isfon xxiii, Sum thanes thair 
tennants pykt and squeist, 1737 — Scot. 2rew. (1776) 33 
He's unco fon in his ain house that canna pike a bane in 
his neighbour's. 1863 Mrs. ‘loocoop Nerds. Dad. You 
can pike that bone. 

B. 1579 [see Boxe sd. 6c]. 1651 Crevetaxu Pocus 37, 
1 wrong the Devil, should I pick their bones. 1676 W. 
Row Conti. blair s cutobio. sii. (1848) 462 Pick a bishop 
to the bones, he'll soon gather flesh and blood again. 1700 
TY. Brows alvensem. Ser. §& Cout. 33 Vhe Cannibal Man- 
catchers. .that..pick the Bones of allthe Paupers that fall 
into their Clutches. 1730 Swirl Death §& Daphne 34 Vare, 
like a carcase pickt by crows. 1774 Gotpsu. Nat. dist. 
(1776) V. r10 [Vultures] pour down upon the careass ; and, 
in an instant, pick its bones as bare and clean as if they bad 
been scraped by a knife. 1799 Soutuny Ged's Fudeene, 
H icked Bishop xix, Vhey have whetted ihcir teeth against 
the stones, And now they pick the Hi-hop's bones. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine i, We could pick the wing of a fowl. 
1845 Murs. S.C. Hane MW Adteday iv. 35 A leg of mutton... fit 
for the most delicate lady in Ireland ‘to pick’. 1884 Rivir 
llaAccarp Dawn iv, 1 consider that 1 have got a bone to 
pick with Providence about that nose. 

Cede. Sts 

c1gso R. Lirston Baste Fortune \ ij, And cast thee forth 
a bone to pike vpon. 1565 [see Bone 54. Oc} 1794 Dit ux 
-lmang the Trees ii, Vhe hungry bike did scrape and pike 
Til we were wae and weary, O. 

+4. To cleanse, make trim or neat, trick out, 
prank; to deck, adorn; of a bird: to preen (its 
feathers). Also absol. Obs. (Cf. APYKE v.) 

a, €1330 R. Baunse Chron. Wace \ Rolls) 11191 Penne come 
chamberleyns & squiers, Riche robes of mani maners, To 
folde, to presse, & to pyke {eee strike}, ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Meveh, #. 2011 He kembeth hyin, he preyneth hym and 
pyketh. ¢1440 Gesta Row. Ww. 237 (Harl. MS., She lovide 
ande pikide, fedde, ande taw3te this childe. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 189 bf2 Saynt loye..made clene pyevnlecdes & 
wysshe hens and them that were lowsy and ful of vermyne 
he hym self wold pyke and make them clene. 1486 24. 
Si, Albans Bvij iF Then after when she [an hawke] 
begynnyth to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith and pikith 
her selfe. 1549 CoverDALe, ete. Arasm. Lar. Ppl ve 27 
Though she was disteyned before tyme..he clensed her, he 
pyked her, and made her perfectly trimnie iu enery poynt. 
1gsz eivor Diet., Como, to kembe or decke the busshe:.. 
to trymme, to attyre, to pyke. arch. a 1643 W. Cant 
WRIGHT Ordixary 11. il, (1651) B vij b, Cembeth thy self, and 
pyketh now thy self; Sleecketh thy self.) 

B. cxsqotr. fol, berg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 243 Mut 
the woman..decked and picked herselfe in the hartiest 
manner. 1611 Marnnuam Country. Cortent. 1. i. (1668) 12 
Honnds love naturally to stretch them,and pick themselves 
in the Sun. 1657 J. Watts baat Sprinkicd 31 A common 
pond..wherein..Geese, Ducks, do daily duck and pick 
themselves. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 989 
To pick or prain, as a bird doth herself. [@ 1682 Str T. 
Browse Yracts ji. Garlands, The sEgyptians .. beside 
the bravery of their garlands, had little birds to peck their 
heads and brows.) 

III, 5. To detach and take, esp. with the fingers, 
(anything) from the place in which it grows or ad- 
heres, or from that which contains it; to pluck, 
gather, cull (growing flowers, fruit, ctc.); said also 
of a bird, with its beak. See also 18, 19. 

a, £1325 Gloss IV. de Bibbesv. in Wright Voc. 156 Autre 
foy3e le lyn eslyse3 flax [gé. re thi flax], ¢1380 [see Pick 
away, 16). 1550 Bate Lng. Fofaries uw. Aiv, Arnold bishop 
of Metis..at layser made the king to go pike a salet. 
1855 Rosinson I} Aithy Gloss., To Pike, to pick or take up, 
to gather. 

8 1523 Firzners. 47usd, § 23 That the moldywarpe-hilles 
he spredde, and the styckes cleane pycked ont of the medowe. 
162 Turner /erdad 1. 89b, Hole nuttes lately pikked from 
the trees, 1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, w. x. 9 Wherefore ona 

3ricke walt hane I climb’d into this Garden, to see if 1 can 
eate Grasse, or picke a Sallet another while. 1601 — Adds 
Well wv. 15 Wee may picke a thousand sallets ere wee 
light on such another hearbe. ctl Mrs. Rarratp Eng. 
Fousekpr. (1778) 229 Pick the female barberries clean from 
the stalks, 1859 “exnyson Guinevere 33 As the gardener’s 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1863 
Kinestey Water Bad, i. 12 Tom..longed..to get over a 
gate, and pick buttercups. 1875-8: To pick hops [see 
Hop! 1, Hopemcker). 1896 H. Freverte fé/wmnination 1197 
She picked some of these {pinks] for him. 

Jig. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 246 The women there are 
wise, the men craftic: they will gather lone hy thy lookes, 
and picke thy minde ont of thy hands. 1596 Suaks. Aferch. 
Vu, ix. 48 And how much honor [would then be] Pickt 
from the chaffe and ruine of the times, To be new varnisht. 
1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (J.), Hope, that he should out 
of these his enemies distresses pick some fit occasion of 
a te 21613 Oversury A Wie, etc, (1638) 130 He 
picks a living ont of others guines. 1859 Tenxyson Enid 
1781 Full seldom doth a man repent, or use Both grace and 
will ie ae the vicious quitch Of blood and custom wholly 
out of him, . 

+b. fig. To ‘gather’ or ‘draw’ with the mind ; 
to infer, deduce, make out. Oés. 

3565 CaLrinin Aust. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 104 And 
truly, if we mark the place itself, much better doctrine may 


be pyked of it, than to prefigurate I wot not We ol 
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of Cross nnto us. 1890 Suaks. Wids. N.y. 1. 100 Trust me 
sweete, Out of this silence yet, I pickt a welcome. 1593 — 
Lucr. 100 But she that never coped with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their peel looks. 1621 

uartes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 104 "Twas not the 
sharpness of thy wandring eye, (Great King Assnerns) to 
pick Majesty From out the sadness of a Captive face, 


6. Of birds, and some beasts: To take up (grains 
or small bits of food) with bill or teeth; also, of 
persons, to bite or eat in small bits or delicately ; 


collog. to eat. Cf. Peck v.1 4. 

1430-40 Lypc, Bochas 1x, i, (1558) 20b, Milke white dones 
which that piked greine. 1616 Suari. & Maakn. Country 
Farne 717 ee before her flies, or little wormes, which hy 
their cranling will stir vp the bird to picke them. 1728 
Vane. & Cis. Prov. ffuséd. wv. iv, Vd fain pick a bit with 
you. 1786 Cart. T. Morris Sougs, Lyra Urban, (1848) 
1. 80-2 (Farmer), I hope from their budget they'll pick 
ont a song, While I'll pick a little more dinner. 1844 
Dickens Alart. Chuz. xxv,‘ I think, young woman’, said 
Mrs. Gamp,..‘ that I could pick a little bit of pickled sal- 
mon’. 1862 Borrow IVild Wades x\viii, (1901) 154/1 A 
few miserable sheep picking the wretched herbage. 1879 
Stevenson Traz. Cevennes 167, I picked a meal in fear and 
trembling, 1893 — Caériona 22 We'll pick a bit of dinner. 

b. intr. To eat with peckiag or small bites; of 
a person, ‘to eat slowly and by small morsels’ (J.), 
lo eat fastidiously or daintily; slang or collog. to 
take food, to eat. Cf. Peck v.1 4. 

1584 Cocan “Maven Health cexiii. (1636) 222 For (as it is 
said) children and chicken, would bee alwayes picking. 
1648-78 HWexuam, Picken als de vogels, to Pick as Birds doe. 
1693 Davoen Persins’ Sat. m1. 231 Why stand'st thou 
picking ? Is thy Pallat sore? 1786 ee T. Morris Songs, 
Lyra Urban. (1848) |. 80-82 (Farmer) For me I protest, if it 
wasn't for shame, I conld pick till to-morrow at dinner, 
1800 Mrs. [leave Vourtray Faw. 1.178 Rather picking 
than eating any thing, because she affected ill health. 1886 
Stevenson Avduapsed iii, 18,1 could never do mair than 
pyke at food. 1895 Mrs. B. M. Croker Village Tales 
re! 74 The milch goats were browsing, and the ponltry 
picking about. 

IV. 7. To choose out, select carefully, cull; cf. 
pick out, 19b. Now chiefly in 4o pick one's ncn, 
one’s words, etc. 

a, 1390 Gower Cov/. 1. 296 Rathere, if it mihte hir like, 
The beste wordes wolde I pike. /dfe. [1.90 Hou that men 
schal the wordes pike After the forme of eloquence. 21586 
Siwney Arcadia tit. (1622) 4o2 Let us pike our good from 
out much bad. 1709 Strrre Ann. Ref 1.1. 505 He either 
wholly omitted Nowel’s sayings..[or] here and there piked 
what he thonght good. 1845 Brockerr M,C. Gloss,, Pike, 
v., to pick, to select, to chuse. Dat. Archer. 

8. 1868 Grarton Chron. I, 188 [They] purged the olde 
and corrupt lawes, and picked out of them a certain..most 
profitable for the commons. 1634 W. ‘Tirwiyr tr. Badzac's 
Lett. (vol. 1.) 243 From thence the best Poets ordinarily pick 
their compurisons to ponrtraite the rarest heanties. 3689 I. 
Martner in Andros Tracts 11.6 They have cansed Juries 
to be pick'd of Men who are not of the Vicinity. 1735 Porz 
kp. Lady 273 Heav'n..Picks from each sex, to make the 
Fav'rite blest, Vour love of Pleasure, our desire of Rest. 
1822 Haanitr Sedle-t, Ser. u. i. (1869) 29 You _can pick 
your society no where but in London. 1859 Texnyson 
Enid 1028 Geraint, dismounting, pick’d the lance That 
pleased him best. 1897 Evesham: rn. 25 Sept. (E. D. D.), 
This player was not picked at the committee meeting. 

b. Phr. 70 pick one's way, steps: to choose a 
way carefully through dirty or dangerous ground, 
in order to avoid its difficulties, etc. 

31714 Gay Trivia 1. 239 Deep through a miry lane she 

ick'd her way, Above her ancle rose the chalky elay. ae 
eainse Library 294 While judgment slowly picks his sober 
way. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixii, A treacherous place 
to pick one’s steps in. 1849 Croven Dipsychus 1. iv. 93 
The dashing stream Stays not to pick his steps among the 
rocks. 1883 F. M. Pearo Contrad. xxxii, She..picked her 
way between the heather and bracken. 

tc. To search through (a place). Ods. rare. 

1589 Pappe w. Haichel (1844) 38, I picke hell, you shall not 
find such reasons. 

d. tetr. To search with some selection. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Junker. xii, A vast collection of letters, 
+ amongst which she picked for some time..for the missive 
in question. 1897 Daily News 23 Dec. 7/1 A bran tub.. 
from which they will pick for a present. 

e. To pick and choose (or +cull), to sclect 
fastidiously or nicely. Often adsol. or intr. 

a. ¢1407 Lypc, Reson § Servs. 6032 Noght but golde and 
stonys Chose and piked for the nots 

8 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Michkolay's Vey. im vil. 80 
[They] ure 300...chosen and picked out of the most.. 
excellent archers amongst the Ianissaries. 1665 Sir T. 
Herpert Trav. (1677) 37 So little was the resistance he 
found as he had the liberty to pick and choose. 1666 
W. Bocuurst Loimographia (1894) 90 Out of which you 
may pick and choose which you The best. 3708 Apotson 
Prot. to Steele's Tend. Eusb. 17 Onur Modern Wits are 
fore’d to pick and cull, And here and there by Chance 
glean up.a Fool. 1713 Steare Guardian No, 171 P 3,1 shall 
always pick and cnil the Pantry for him. 1718 Hickes & 
Neuson ¥. Kedilewell us, xvi. 351 1f Men were at Liberty 
to pick and chnse what they please in the Offices of the 
Church. 1862 Gousurn Pers, Nelig. wv. v. (3873) 290 
Picking and choosing the words which are used.  Adod. 
Take them as they come: you must not pick and choose, 

8. To seck and find an occasion of; as fo pick 
a guarrel with (+ against, at, to, unto) a person, 
+ also formerly ¢o pick fault, to pick (an) occasion 


of (offence, etc.) or occasion 10 do (something), etc. 

a. €1449 Paston Lett. 1, 87 The seyde parsone..hathe 
pekyd a qwarell to on Mastyr Recheforthe. ¢ 1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab, x. (Fox §& Wolf) xxix, Ane wickit man., 
pykis at thanie all quarrellis that he can. 2513 More 
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Rich, 1/7 (1883) 17 In his presence they piked a quarrel! to 
the Lorde Richard Graye. 1530 Patscr. 657/31, 1 pyke a 
quarell, or fynde maters to fall out with one for. 1540 
Hyroe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr, Wort ut vi. (1541) 138b, They 
medle with other folkes busines..exhort and giue preceptes, 
rebuke and correcte, pyke fantes. 1881 J. Betz, Haddon's 
Answ. Osor. 156, From whence doth he pike this quarell? 
1584 Hupson Du Bartas' Fudith w, Yet some will quarrell 
pike, And common bruit will deem them all alike. 

B. bang Sxe.ton Bowe of Courte 314 Fyrste pycke 
a qnarell, and fall oute with hym then. 1530 Parsee. 
656/2, 1 pycke no mater, or I pycke no quarrell to_one. 
€1555 Harpsricto Divorce Hen, ViIT (Camden) 270 Then 
is there a causeless quarrel picked against the Popes. 
1s68 Grarton Chron. II. 811 Neyther the Lion, nor 
the Bore shall picke any matter at anye thing here 
spoken, 599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Brog. 
(1853) I]. 132 Every day some quarrelling matter or 
other was pickt against him. 1599 Saks. ffev. V, 111. ii. 
unt, I sall quit you with gud lene, as ] may pick occasion, 
1610 Witter //exapla Dan. 182 ay ssPCe what matter 
they can against him. 1623 Lavo in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. nu. IIE. 242 They..have picked all the occacions they 
conld to detract from mee. 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthusiasm 
2g [They] raised Cavils and picket Quarrels aguinst it. 1697 
J. Sexczant Solid Philos. 367 He will,.douhtless, pick new 
Quarrels at the Definition. 1709 Strayer Ann Ref I. \ii. 
381 These did too often (where they could pick occasion) use 
rigor towards such as more sincerely arial earnestly served 
God. 1785 Jerrerson Corr Wks. 1859 1. 449 The question 
is., with whom the Emperor will pick the next quarrel, 1894 
Tlate Cains Manruian v. xiv. 325 Some of the men began 
to pick quarrels, 

+b. Phrase. 70 pick a thank (thanks) of (with) 
(a person): to curry favour with, as by sycophancy 
or tale-bearing ; also adso/., to play the sycophant 


Db? 
or tale-bearer. Cf. PICKTHANK. 

a, crqiz Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 3048 A bank ta pike, 
His lordys wil and witte he instifieth. 1549 CoverDALe, ete. 
Arasm. Par. 2 Pet. 17 False prophetes..whiche eyther to 
pyke a thanke at y® princes hunde or elles..for hatred of 
other, prophecied the thinge, whiche the spirite of God spake 
not. 1560 Daus tr. Stefdane’s Conte. Pref. 5b, Manye of 
those wryters seke to pike a thanke. 

8. 3560 Pirkincton Lxfos. Aggeus (1562) 347 Thinkinge 
therehy too picke a thanke, and get a rewarde of David. 
1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 55 Least I should seeme either 
to picke a thanke with men, or a quarcl with women. 1600 
TloLianp ae vi. xxvi. 235, I will not..pick my selfe a 
privat thanke for a pnblike benefit. 1611 Corcr., Escornifler, 
..to pick a thanke or carry tales for victuals. 1627 SANDER- 
SON Serva, Ad Mag. it. (1657) 134 Doeg to pick a thank 
with his Master, ..told tales of David and Abimelech. @1648 
Lo. Herbert flen. VI/T (2683) 481 Some. that wonld now 
perchance pick them thank withont desert. 1681 W. Ropert- 
son Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick thanks, sycophantari. 

+e. To pick (acquaintance or chat with): to 
seek occasion of, cultivate, make gradually. Ods. 

1720 De For Café. Singleton xviii, The doctor was made 
the first to pick acquaintance. 1770 I. Apams Diary 
19 Aug., Mr. Reel Tyler began to pick chat with me. 

V. 9. To rob, plunder (a person or place); to 
rifle the coatents of (anything); to take by robbery, 
to steal (goods, ctc.). Now oaly in phr. Zo pick 
a person’s pocket or purse, also fig., his brains. 

a. £1300 Song of Husbandman 25 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
150 Thus me pileth the pore and pyketh ful clene. 1308 
[see Pikert 1]. ¢1325 Song of Yesterday 178 He [Death] 
comep so baldcly, to ue his pray. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV, 
2467 Phillis, [le] pikid of hire al the good he any shite, 1390 
Gower Conf. 11. 367 He..thoghte he wolde be som weie 
The tresor pyke and stele aweie. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 1371 
The Grekes.. Prayen and pyken mony priuey chambur, 1 
Pol. Poents (Rolts) IL. 66 Ther we piken but seely pans Thi 
secte pikith poundis, ¢ 1460 Zowneley Myst. xxvii, 335 
Thi close [clothes] so can [= gan] thai frothe pyke. «1476 
sth Reg. Hist. ISS. Conn. 30/1 If ony be founde. -pike- 
yng purses or other smale thynges. 31530 Lynoxsay Yesé. 
Pap. 678, \ did persane, quhen prenelye 3e did pyke Ane 
chekin frome ane hen, vnder ane dyke. 1612 Jas. T in Ellis 
Orig. Eel. 1. 111. 106 ‘To cause youre Officers..pyke shil- 
lings from poore Skottismen, [1865 G. Macponatp 4. Fordes 
19 An’ min’ and no pyke the things i’ the chop (= shop).] 

B. 35931 Tixoate Z.xfos.1 Fohn (1537) 8 He were a foole 
which wolde trust hym..that hath pycked his purse hefore 
his face. 1gs5 W. Watreman Fardle of Facions ele 338 
Lette him that shall have picqned cither Golde or Siluer 

aye the double, rs91 Greene A/aidens Drcanex, Delaying 
aw, that picks the client's purse. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen, fV, 
ut. Hi 94 Shull I not take mine ease _at_mine Inne, but I 
shall have my Pocket pick’d? 1612 J. Tavtoa (Water P.) 
Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 One of them held the good wife with 
a tale, the whilst another was picking her chest. 1727 Gay 
Begg. Op. 1. vi, He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket 
as a woman. 31838 Lyrron Alice vit. v, His success in 
picking the brain of Mr. Onslow of a secret encouraged him. 
1879 Spurceon Sev. XXV. 122 A person may very readily 
pick my pocket of my purse. 1885 T. A. GutTuRie Tinted 
Venus 89 Want to pick my brains? . 

b. zntr. or adsol. In later use felt as a kind of 


euphemlsm for: To practise petly theft, to pick 
ap ‘unconsidered trifles’, to appropriate small 
things or portions of things snch as it is thought 
will not be noticed; to pilfer, to filch, Chiefly in 
phr. pick and steal, familiar from the Church Catc- 


cbism, and now app. associated with sense 5. 

a. 31390 Gower Conf. II. 35: This Po is evere newe, 
That stronge lokes maken trewe Of hem that wolden stele 
and pyke [z.*. pile}. 2 Mirr. Mag. Owen Glendour iii, 
The suttle Fox doth pyke. 

B. 1548-9 (Mar.) Be. Con Prayer, Catech., To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing. agg2 Latimer Ae. 
(Parker Soc.) 87 Many folks..exhort themselves to do 
wickedly, to steal, to pick, and to do all lewdness. 1552 
Hutoert, Picke craftelye, Atanticulor [printed Afantiscinor), 
(1565-73 Coorrr, Mantiscinor, arts, to steale craftily.] 


PICK. 


10. To open (a lock) with a pointed instrument, 
a skeleton key, or the likes to open clandestincly. 
(Usually with implication of inteaded robbery.) 

1546 J. Heywoop #7oo. (1867) 81 She mynded..To picke 
the..locke. 1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 576 Were beauty onder 
twenty locks kept fast, Yet love breaks through and picks 
them all at last. 2787 . Lioyp £/. Poet. Wks. 1974 1. 
ror If chests he breaks, if locks he picks. 2833 Marrvat 
P, Simple xxi, O'Brien pulled ont his picklocks to pick it. 
3853 C. Bronte Villette xiv, The lock of resolution which 
neither Time nor Temptation has..picked. 1881 Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 1494 When a key is lost, 
and the door happens to be locked, a smith will pick it, as it 
is technically called, with a piece of bent wire. 

transf_ 1883 D. H. Wareter By-ways Lit, viii, 150 
(Funk) Cassius..picks Bratus open as easily as he would 
an oyster. 

I. 11. To separate by pickiag, to pull or 
comb asunder: usually with defining adv. or phrase : 
as pick to pieces (also fig.); but simply in pick 
oakum, pick cotton or wool. 

1536 [:veplied in wulpiker: see Picker] 1f], 1538 Exyot 
Lat, Dict., Carminarii, they that do pike [ed. 1545 picke} 
or make clene wulle, or carde. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Carntinatio, the picking or carding of wull...He or she 
that picketh or cardeth wull. 2683 in Mew Alidis Cloth 
Manuf. (S. HS.) 55 For piking scribbling and oyll. 1690 
Cup Dése. Trade (1694) 105 ‘The girls may be employed 
in mending the clothes of the aged... The boys in picking 
okam, 1733 P. Linosav /xterest Scot. 23 Easy Labour at 
first, such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 
1859 Hetrs Mriends tn C. Ser. 1. U1. iv. 83 Power of pick- 
ing what I say to pieces. 1869 Trotiore “e Kxew, etc. 
Ixxxk (1878) 449 They'll pick you to picces a little among 
themselves, 1874 Punch 14 Mar. 110/1 Picking oakum in 
penal servitude. ‘ 

b. énty. for pass. To admit of being picked. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship \. 62 The yara..will pick into 
oakum. 

12. To pluck the strings of a musical instrument, 


as the banjo. U.S. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., In the South, to 
pick the banjo or gnitar, means to play upon these instro- 
ments. Comp. the French pincer. 1891 Century Afag. 
Nov. 52 He could pick the banjo ina way no A Hen ever 
heard it picked before. 1901 Adumsey’s Mag. XXIV. 485/1 
‘The strings [of a Polynesian instrument] are strummed, 
rather than picked. 

13. Short for pick out, 19 ¢. 

1892 Cath. News 23 Jan. 3/2 Picturesque green sashes, 
picked with black crape. 

VII. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

14. Zo pick at —: a. To aim at picking, make 
a motion to pick (in various prec. senses). 

iszs Lo. Berners /rofss. U1. xlil. 131 This byrde sawe 
hyntselfe so well fethered..he began to waxe prowde, and.. 
pycked and spnrred at them. 1603 IfarsxeT Pop. Phin 
17 Some curious head..may pick ata Moate, and ask me 
two or three anesteie ont of this Narration, 1897 Adidutt's 
Syst. Afed. 11. 143 Muscular tremors, picking at the bed- 
clothes,.appear in had cases lof scarlatinal, 

b. fg. To find fault with, gird at, nag at; to 
carp or cavil at. Now only dia/, and U.S. 

a@1670 Hacker Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 9 The second 
thing calld culpable in him, but was not, was pick'd at b 
the cross humours of some in the end of $; Elizabeth's 
reign. 1786 Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1. 605 The Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Venetians seem all to be picking at 
the Turks, 3822 Gatr Provost xxiii, The rising genera- 
tion began to pick and dah at him. 1896 IWAitby Gloss. 
Pick at, v. to quarrel with. ‘They're always picking at 
teean t'other’,at each other. 1884 Rog Wat. Ser. Story ii, 


When the papers have nothing else to find fanle with, they 
pick at West Point. 1 osmnopolitan XX. 430/2 I'm 
always being picked at. J wish I was dead. 


15. Zo pick on, upon —: = prec.b. Now U.S. 


dial. 

£1370 Robert Cécyle 269 in Horstm. Adlengl, Leg. (1878) 
agate Alle men on him gon pike, For he rod oper vnlike. 
1890 Marv E. Witkixs Mod. Dragon in Humble Romance, 
etc. Gey) 100, I don't see. .what makes you girls for ever pick 
on each other. 1899 B. W. Green Virginia Word-bh., Pick 
upon, to annoy; the other boys always pick xfon this one. 

VIII. In combination with adverbs. 

16. Pick away: see seases I and 5, and Away. 

¢1380 Wvetir Seri, Sel. Wks. I. 103 Pe fendis may..pike 
awey pe seed. 1618 Bratawair Descr. Death viii, Fleshie 
He was, but it is pickt away. 3899 4dbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIL. 508 When the membrane had been picked away the 
optic thalami could be made out. i ‘ 

7. Pick in. a. To work in or fill in, in a paint- 
ing or drawing. 

1836 [see Pick 56.3 6]. 2859 Sata Gaslight § D. it. 24 
Then the shadows are ‘ picked in’ of assistants, 

b. dial, To pick or take hold of and bring in, 

2892 Quitten Coucn Noughis & Crosses 251 My landlady 
was out in the garden, ‘picking in’ her week’s washing 
from the thorn hedge. 1904 Datly Chron. 20 June 3/4 The 
man..who gets his baie broadside across the lock’s entrance, 
and is supercilionsly ‘ picked ’ in by the. .assistant. 

18. Pick off. a. See sense 5 and Orr. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1466 Pay proudly hade piked of 
pom-garnades. 1706 K. Warn Wooden World Diss, (1708) 
19 These.. just pick’d off from a Taylor's Shop-bourd. 
1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VII. 588 When the scales are 
picked off, the apertures of the hair-sacs are seen to be 
dilated. c i. 

b. To shoot with deliberate selection and aim, 


to shoot one by one. Also fig. 

1810 Vandeleur's Lett. 1 Nov. Gig) 17 Our men are 
capital shots. I could see them pick the fellows off one at 
atime just as a ie to appear. 1817 Parl, Deb. 316 
The corps of political riflemen..employed in picking off 


PICK. 


place after place, however important or serviceable. 2885 
Scribner's Mag. XXX. 396/1 rs 
an English officer with as little ruth as they felt in shooting 
a stag. ae 

19. Pick out. a. To extract by picking (senses 
T, 2,5)3 to dig out, peck ont. Also fig. In quot. 
1843, to undo by extracting the stitches one by one. 
a. 1380 Wye iir Sera. Sel. Wks. I. gor 3if pin ize sclaundre 
pee, pyke it out. ©2420 Pallad. on Hus, 11.28 Ye must.. 
diligently clodde it, pyke out stones, 1530 Paiscr. 657/1, 
} pyke out, as a ravyn dothe a deed beestes eye. 1592 
Harixcton Or?. Fur. Pref., The like..Allegories I could 

ike out of other Poetical] fictions. 186: Ramsay Aemtn. 

r. 1. 74 Corbies winna pike out corbies' cen, 

B. 1388 Wretir Prov. xxx. 17 Crowis of the stronde 
picke [1382 pecken] out thilke ize, that scorneth the fadir. 
2601 SHaxs. Al's Wed? 1. iii, 276 Go too sir, you were 
beaten in Italy for picking a kernelt out of a Pomgranat. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 824 They shewed them 
the vse..to pick out tbornes in their feet. 1725 B. Hiacoxs 
Rem. Burnet Hist. Wks. 1736 II. 1. 120 To breed up 
young Presbyterinns with the Money of the Church of 
Reachind, to pick out her Eyes. @1756 Mas. Haywoon 
New Present (1771) 64 Pick the mussels out from the shells. 
1843 Mars. Cartyze Left. 3. 246 Picking out her sewing 
has been such sorrowful work. 1 Adloutt's Syst. Med. 
VITE. 555 Small plugs of horny epidermis can be picked out, 
leaving pits hehind. 

b. To select, to choose out with care or delibera- 
tion ; in recent use said also of natural agents, as 


diseases. 

1g30 Parscr. 657/2,1 can pyke out the best and I were 
blyndefelde. 1538 Starkey Angland 1. iv. 122 ‘he most 
general thyngys..wych among infynyte other, I haue pykyd 
out. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 403 Could the World 
picke thee out three such Enemyes ngnine? 1712 Aopison 
Sfect. No. a91 P10 He then bid him pick ont the Chaff 
from among the Corn. 21758 Ramsay /adles xvii. 20 Take 
the caoniest gate to ease, And pike ont joys by twas and 
threes, 1872 L. Sternen Playgr. Eur, (1894) iy. u. 316 A 
guide..can almost nlwnys pick out nt n glance the most 
practicable line of assault, 1899 A/ddutt’s Syst. Aled. VI. 
710 These fibres in the peripheral nerves which when picked 
ont by disease give rise to incoordination of movement. 

+0. To extract or gain with effort, to acquire; 
= pick up, 20. Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce. Heresbach's Husd, (1586) 174 The good 
husband by cherishing of them [Bees], picketh ont many 
times a good peece of fie lining. 1607 Dexxex & Wester 
Westw. Hoe 1. Wks, 1873 11. 295, I picke out a poore liuing 
amongst em: and I am thankefull for it. 


d. To distinguish from surrounding objects, ete., 


with the senses. 

tssz Lattimer Ree, (Parker Soc.) 30 He will not forget 
us, for he seeth us in every corner; he can pick us out, 
when it is his will and pleasure. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. 
Ind. i. 24 Why Belman is as good as he my Lord, He 
-.twice to day pick'd ont the dullest sent, 1872 Biack 
Adz, Phacton xv, Now and then Belt picked out the call of 
a thrush or a blackbird. 1873 — Pr. Thule i, An eye 
accustomed to pick out objects fnr at sea. . 

e. To make out or gather (sense or meaning) ; 
to picce out and ascertain iets) by combining 
separate fragments or items of information. 

2540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ fustr, Chr. Wom. (1592) Aiij, 
Because euerye body shall picke out the ways of lining out 
of these mens authoritie. 1589 Putrennam Z£xg. Poesie 1. 
xviik, (Arb,) 198 We dissemble againe.. when we speake by 
way of riddle (Enigma) of which the sence can hardly be 
picked out. 1607 Beavmont Woman Hater 1 iii, He brings 
me informations, pick’d out of broken words, in men’s com- 
mon tatk. 1678 (ed. 2) Bunvan Pilgr. (1847) 129 Hopeful 
. called to Christian (for he was learned) to see if he could 
pick out the meaning..‘ Remember Lot's Wife.’ 188a M. 
Agnoip Speech af Eton in frish Ess. 185 Goethe. .did not 
know Greek well and had to pick out its meaning by the 
help of a Latin translation. 

f. To identify the notes of (a tune) and so play 
it by ear. 

1893 Stevenson Catriona v. 55 She picked it out upon 
the keyboard, and..enriched the same with well-sounding 
chords. zg901 H. Hartanp Comm. § Errors 97 If I_were to 
Pick it out for you on the piano, you would scoff at it. 

g. To deck ont, to adom; now sec. to lighten 
or relieve the ground colour of (anything) by lines 
or spots of a contrasted colour following the out- 
lines, monldings, etc. 

€%450 Mirour Saluacioun 621 Thay had graces of ywhilk 
thaire ree thai myght pike out. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages 
{1801) I, 193 The Picking out to a carriage is the orna- 
menting the ground with various contrasted colours, which 
is to lighten the appearance, and shew the mouldings to 
advantage. 1844 Disraeui Coningsby vu v, The ceiling.. 
was richly gilt and picked out in violet. 1882 Q. Rev. Jan. 
257 A few are ‘picked out’, as a coach painter might say, 
with bright scarlet. 1897 Darly News 7 Jan. 2/a Every 
arch and capital..was outlined, and as the expression is 
"picked out ° by holly, ivy, laurustinus, &c. 

20. Pick up. 

a. To break up (ground) with a pick; to extract 
from the ground by picking; to take up. 

236a Lauci. P. Pé. A. vu.104 And summe, to plese perkyn, 
pykeden [B. vt.113 piked] vp pe weodes._ 1573 Tusser usd. 
(1878) 37 A pike for to pike them [fitchiel vp handsom to 
drie. 1894 7ismes 21 May 4/4 A gang of men was sent..to 
pick up and relay the part of Onslow-gardens. 

b. To take up with the fingers or beak; to lay 
hold of and take ae (esp. a small object) from 
the ground or any low position; to lift lightly, 
smartly, or neatly ; in Avz7/ing, to take up (stitches) 
with a knitting-needle or wire. Zopick oneself up, 
to recover oneself smartly from a fall, ete. 


‘artisan rangers..picking off 


821 


€1325 Poem Times Edw. £7 237 in Pel. Songs (Camden) 
334 He doth the wif scthe a chapoun and piece beof,..‘Vhe 

est he piketh up himself, and maketh his mawe touht 
a1704 Locks (J.), The acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, 1911 Bupcett Specs, No.77 #1 Will. had 
peas upasmal] Pebble. 12774 Gotosm. Wat. /fist. (1776) 

. 338 Its common food should be mixed with ants, so that 
when the bird goes to pick the ants it may pick up some of 
that also. 12809 Rotaxn Fencing 99 Pick up his foi! and 
deliver it politely to him. 1861 Hecurs Tom Brown at 
Oxf. ii, Tom picked himself up, and settled himself on his 
bench ngain. 1880 Miss Beanuon Fust as f am xxi, Picks 
up her feet nicely, doesn’t she? 1880 Plain Hints Needle- 
work 32 Pick up the side loops for right-hand gusset, cast 
on the same number of loops as were on the needle before 
the heel hegan to be turned (28), and pick up the loops for 
the left-hand gusset. 1898 Spectator 3 Dec. 837 The broken 
cnble of 1865 was picked up and repaired. 

transf. 1879 Cassell’s Vechn. Hduc. IV. 258/1 The con+ 
denser .. framed with the view of picking up the greatest 
number of rays from the source of light. 

ec. Toneqnire, attain, gain, carn, collect, gather, 
or get possession of as chance or opportunity 
offers ; to come upon and possess oneself of ; to 
make (a livelihood) by occasional opportunity. 

1513 Dovctas nes m. Prol. 35 This text is full of 
storyis every deill, Realmes and landis, quharof I hane na 
feill.. Yo pike thame wp perchance 3our cene suld reill. 
1608 Suaxs, Per. iv. ii. 36 Hf in our youths we could pick 
up some pretty estate, "twere not amiss to keep onr doors 
hatched. 1693 J. Eowarns duthor.0. 6 NM. #est.102 This 
ridiculous fable which Plato had pick'd up. 1699 Dan- 
rier Voy. W..167 By this Trade the Freemen of Malacca 
pick up a good livelihood. 1711 Avotsoxn Sfect. No. 159 
?1 When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up severat Oriental 
Manuscripts. 1750 H. Watrote Let. fo Mann 10 Jan, lf 
you can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass.. 
1 shall be excessively obliged to you. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 209 Exhibiting them in every capital 
town, he picked up some money. 1843 Prescotr Werico 
{1850} 1. 227 During his residence in Cuba [he} had picked 
up some acquaintance with the Castilian. 1860 READE 
Cloister & #f. \v, We spoke but little. .but listened to pick 
up their characters. 1884 G, Atten PArlistia I. 80, I 
picked it up for a song. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Bh Worm 
1,‘1 picked it up’ has become a recognised phrase in alt 
kinds of collecting manins. 2889 Jessorp Coming of Friars 
ii. 84 There were many ways of picking up an livelihood by 
these gentlemen. 2897 Mary Kixestey WV. Africa 673 The 
white child, .is not so quick in picking up parlour tricks. 

d. To seize, snap up, capture (a vessel), as on 
a cruise; to capture in detail. Now zave. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenof's Trav. 1. 110 The Christian 
Corsairs pick up several of thein [vessels] now and then. 
1779 VY. Hervey Nav. fist. 11.148 Blake was very active 
in the Channel, in picking up their merchantmen. 279, 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 265 A fishing boat, which. .ha 
been picked up by the French for the sake of intelligence, 
1885, te S. Grant Personal Ment, xxii. 1. 309 He had.. 
scattered the little army..so that the most of it could be 
picked up in detail. 


e. To take (a person or thing overtaken or 
fallen in with) along with one, into one’s company, 
or into a vessel or vehicle; also said of a vehicle, 


a ship, elc. 

1698 Vanarucu Prov. IVifew. iii; So—now, Mr. Constable, 
shall yon and I go pick up a whore together? 1716 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 5474/4 Whoever has pickt her [a lost bitch} up,.. 
shall receive tos. Reward. 12820 J. W. Croker Diary 
10 Mar., Lord Yarmouth..came over to pick me up on our 
way to town. 1834 Prixcte 4/7, Sé. vi. 200 Picked up in 
their boats by a vesse] homeward bound. 1839 W. Cuampers 
Tour Belgium 73/1 One of the many omnibusses which 


Hy 
H 


drive round to pick up passengers from the hotels. 1840 | 


Marayat Poor Yack xiii, He was picked up by a gentleman 
.-in a wherry, bolding on to the wool of a sheep which.. 
was swimming. 1891 T. Haroy Jess (1900) 139/1 To walk 
to the first station onward, and Iet the train pick him up 
there. AZod. (frain) Stops to pick up passengers for London. 

f. To come upon, find (a path, ctc.), esp. to 
recover, regain (a track, trail, ete. lost or departed 
from); to catch sight of (a light, signal, ete.). 
To pick up a wind: see quot. 1867. Lo pick up 
the range (of a rifle or gun). 

1857 Durreatn Lett. High Lat. (ed. 9 2to It was now 
time to run down West and pick up the land. 1860 J/erc. 
Marine Mag. VU. 30 No stranger should attempt to pick 
up the.. Light in thick weather, nor enter the port at night. 
1867 Smyrn Satlor’s Word-bk., Pick up a@ wind,..to run 
from one trade or prevalent wind to another, with as little 
intervening calm as ible, 1876 G. F, Cuamacers Astron. 
658 Suppose that the observer suddenly picks up an un- 
known comet. 1880 Sutnentaxp Zales Goldfields 58 He 
was fortunate enough to pick up thetrack. 2890 ‘R. BoLpre- 
woop’ Col. Reformer (1890) 209 The advance guard could 
+. pick up the trail on more favournble ground. 1900 
Westm, Gas, 29 June xo/t If the fireman as well as the 
driver had been picking up the Slough signals there would 
have been no accident. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 5/6 They 
considered that their system was just as useful, if not better, 
for picking up the range. 

g. Phrases: Zo pick up one’s crumbs: see 
CRUMB 56.4. Zo pick up flesh: to regain flesh, 
put on flesh again. Zo Zick tep (one’s) spirit, 
courage, cte.: to ‘pluck up’ heart; also ¢rans/f. of 
restoratives, etc.: to restore to health or energy. 


To pick up a room (U.S.): see quot. 1889. 

¢ 1645-1888 [see Cauma sé. 4] 2730-6 Batrey (folio), 7 
Pick up One's Crums, to ee strength. 2749 Pil. 
Trans. XLVI. 79 He bas pick'd up bis Flesh, and promises 
to enjay a good Piabie of Body. 1790 J. Broce Source of 
Nile 1. 195, 1 picked up courage, and. .said.. withant trepi- 
dation, ‘What men are these before?’ 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phacton iii, She had so far picked up her spirits. 1872 


PICK. 


Punch 29 June 269/1 The process of pulling myself together 
and picking mysclf up. 1889 ‘R. Botorewoop’ Hoddery 
under Arnis xiii, 1 suppose a decent dinner will pick me 
up. 1889 Farmer Diet. Amer. sv. Pick, To pick upa room, 
isa New England phrase for putting it in order. 

h. intr. ‘Yo recover health, strength, or cnergy 
after an illness; to grow well again; to recover, 
improve, ‘look up’, after any cheek or depression, 

4742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1, 237 Now this Woman sees 
me pick up so fast, she uses me worse. 1751 Gray Leét., 
to Wharton 10 Oct, His College, which had much declined 
for some time, is picking up again. 1804 Scott in Lockhart 
Life 21 Aug. He was sent down here. .in a half-starved 
state, but begins to pick up a little. 1849 C. Siurt Z-rf. 
Centr, Australia 1. 262 The fact of the natives having 
crossed the plain confirmed my impression that the creek 
picked up [4e. recovered itself] beyond it. 1864 Gro. Exior 
in Cross Life IL. 389 [He is wonderful for the rapidity with 
which he ‘picks up" after looking alarmingly feeble. 1896 
indianap. Typegr. Frnl16 Nov. 404 Business in our trade 
is mpidly picking up. 

i. Toenter into conversation, make acquaintance 
or companionship w2% (some one casually met), 

1865 Pall Mad? G.7 Aug. 3 On the railway to Cologne he 
had picked up with Jones. 2884 G. ALten Péulistia 1.13 
Tlerbert.. had picked up at once with a Polish exile in 
acorner, /brd, 45 So you've let your Polly go and pick np 
with some young man from town 

Pick (pik), v.42 Also 4 pykko, pik(ke, 6-7 
picke, 6 pycke. Now only diad. or fecha. [A 
collatcral form of Prrcu v1 

In ME. known only in Petyt MS, of R. Brunne (exc. L. 9939, 
where pytke nay be Pick v.!).] 

+1. trans. To fix, slick, plant (something pointed) 
in the ground, etc.; to pitch (a tent or the like), 
Obs. rare. 

¢1330 R. Drenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4645-6 Ppey ..pyght 
[Petyt 3S. piked] beym pauylons & vente. Right als bey 
picched [Pety¢ piked] ber pauylons, Cam Cassibolan, [/é/d. 

939 He dide hewe tres & pykke, & palysed hit aboute ful 
be cke.] /ée¢, 12512 His pauilons, his penceles, bykke Nought 
fer fro penne hnd pey don wyk [Pety? 34S. pikke]. @ 1548 
Haut Chroa., den. VJ 106 [They] picked stakes before 
every Archer, to hreke the force of che horsemen. 1597-1602 
Transer IV. Riding Sessions Rolls (Vorks, Archzol. Assoc.) 
118 Sett in the Stocks.. with fenthers picked in his apparnile. 


2. To thrust, drive; to pitch, hurl; to throw. 
Now dial. 


1§23 Ip. Bernxers Fro/ss. 1. clxiii. 201 The frenche squyer 
dyd pycke his swerde at hym, and by happe strake hym 
through both the thyes. ?15.. AVodda #316 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1. 332 We... keeped me within his woone till 
1 was able of my selfe both to shoote & picke the stone. 
1883 Stuszes Anat. cléus. 1. (1879) 184 Seeking to ouer- 
throwe him & to picke him on his nose, /é/d., To catch 
him vpon the hip, and to pick him on his neck. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. t. i. 204 As high As EF could picke my Lance. 
168: W. Ropertson PAraseol. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick or 
throw, cree 31762 Comyns Digest Laws Eng. (1780) 
1. 1g0 V'H have thee picked over the Bar [cf. Bar sé.! 24). 
1828 Craven Gioss. (ed. 2) sv. He tried to pick me down. 
1870 Axon Folk Soug Lance. 15 Hoo pick'd him o’ th’ hil- 
lock. [In many northern and north-midl. dial. glossaries. ] 

b. spec. To throw (hay or corn) with a pitch- 
fork (upon a cart or stack). dad. 

1880 MN. IV. Linc. Gloss., Pick,..to lift up sheaves of corn 
to the stack, : 

3. intr. To throw, cast; spec. (also pick over) to 
throw the shuttle across the loom. Cf. Pick 56.4 2. 

1530 Pacscr. 657/2, I pycke with an arrowe, ye dard... 
I holde a grote I pycke as farre with an arowe as you. 
1s7o Levins Manip. 120/28 To Pick, faexlari. 1573-80 
Baret Adz, P 333 To Picke, or cast. 1848 Mrs. Gasketn 
MI. Barton iv, He ae'er y.cked ower i’ his loife. 1883 4/. 
mondbury ¥ Huddersfield Gloss. s.v., To pick also menns 
to throw the shuttle, and the thread thus laid is called 
a ‘pick’...‘To pick a pick’ is to throw the shuttle once 
across, 


4. intr. To pitch or fall forward, as in + 40 pick 


over the perch: ef. Peak v1 1b. 

1sgz in Nichols Progr. Q. fiz. (1823) TIL o5 If anie 
pearch higher than in dutie they ought, 1 would they 
might sodenly picke over the pearch for ne. 1883 GRESLEY 
Gloss. Terms Coal-mining, Pick away, to dip rapidly. 

5. trans. Of animals: To bring forth prematurely 
(= Cast v. 21). Common in diad, and rustic use. 

1790 Mes. Wueetes IVestald. Dial. %. We bed twoa 
Kaws pickt Coaf. 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXV. 191 Lord 
Strathmore’s Heroine .. picked twins by Remembrancer, 
a short time since. 1849 Sternens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 
221/2 Ewes in lamb..kept in a wet lair, will pick lamb, 
that is, suffer abortion. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's SP. 
Tour (1893) 326 Two of my cows picked calf. 

6. (Chiefly pick uf.) To vomit, ‘cast up’, 
‘throw up’; + formerly also #tv. to come up, be 
vomited. Now only zorth. dial. 

1563 Foxe 4. § Af. 1704/2 His meate woulde nat go 
downe, but rise & picke vp agayne. 1566 Daant IWaid. 
flierim, Kiv, My lyver pyckte up, through great force, 
tremblyng on grounde dyd tumble. 1838 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pick, to vomit. 1855 Rowixson Whitby Gloss., To 
Pick upg, to vomit or pitch up. 

7. Pick on, to pitch upon, fix upon, choose. Se. 
and zorth. dial. 

1824 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encyel. fetes) 267 The first 
twa that he picked on War Rab and Jock the Tar. 1883 
Mrs. F. Mann Partsh of Hilby xi. 135 She .. picks upon 
the most beautiful thing she knows, and shapes her angels 
accordingly. 1894 W. G. Stevenson Puddin ill. 52 He 
picked on one of the porters waiting at the gate for a job. 

Pick, v.3, north. dial. form of Pitcu v.4 


Pick, picke, obs. forms of PIQUE. 


PICK-. 


Pick- in Comé. Mostly the stem or imperative 
of Pick v.1 with an object, forming sbs, 

Pick-a-bud dia/., the bullfinch; pick-cheese 
dial., the great and blue tits; the fruit or cheese 
of the mallow; tpick-fault sé., a fault-finder ; 
adj. fault-finding ; + pick-harness, one who strips 
the slain of their armour; +pick-mote, one who 
draws attention to trivial faults in others; + pick- 
penny, one who greedily collects or steals money; 
tpick-point, some cbsolete game for children; 
pick-shelf, a pilferer of provisions; +pick-straw, 
atrifler: cf. fo pick straw s.v. Straw sé.; pick- 
thong dial, a kind of apple. Alse +pick-free c., 
safe from picking or plundering. See also Pick- 
A-TREE, PICKLOCK, PICKPocCKET, PICKTHANK, etc. 

1852 P. Parley’s Ann. 182 The hallfinch has got a very 
bad character, and gardeners have a great dislike to what 
they call the ‘*Pick-a-bud’, @ 1825 Forsy Jo. £. Anglia, 
*Pick-cheese, the tit-inouse. 3848 Zoologist V1. 2186 Parus 
major and cervdens are both known by the name of ‘pick- 
cheese’, 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Grange (1864) 229 They 
was mostlings thae blue-caps or pick-cheeses. 1895 Emrr- 
sos Birds 64 Tree-mallows or ‘pick-cheese trees’, as the 
are locally called. 1546 Puarr Bk. Childr. (1553) Ai), 
J never intended nor yet doo entende to satisfie y® mindes 
of any suche *pikefantes. 1565 T.Star.eton Forty. Farth 
1zo The Manichees, busy pickefault heretikes of that age. 
@ 1652 Brome Court Beggar Epil, Vou wil secure their 
Purses cut-free, and their pockts “pick-Sree. 1377 Lancu. 
P. Pl, B. xx. 261 Alle other in bataille bea alle cae 
Pilours and *pykehernois [1393 C. xx1. 263 pyke-herneys]. 
1460 Towsneley Myst. u. 37 How! pike-harnes, how! com 
heder helife! 1549 Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. Ve (Arb.)80 
Kinges hane clawe backes and docter *pyke mote and his 
fellowe aboute then. ¢1qq0 Prom. Parv. 397/1 *Pyke- 
peny, cupidinarius. 1664 H. More J/yst. fig. ix. 143 
[The Pope] sending ont.. his hangry Pick-peny's throughout 
the whole Pastorage of the Empire, 1801 Strutt Sf. & 
Past. w. iv. § 16 *Pick-point, per epee Blow-point, and 
Gregory, occur in a description of the children’s games in 
the sixteenth century. 1861 L. L. Nopie /ecbergs 295 The 
ship's cat..aa incorrigible thief and *pick-shelf, and bent 
on making the most of us while we last. 1580 G. HARVEY 
Let. Sfenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 72,1 know what peace and 
quictnes hath done with some inelancholy *pickstrawes in 
the world. 1871 T. Harpy Desperate Remedics 1. viii. 274 
We are only just grinden down the early *pick-thongs, 

Pi'ck-a-back, adv. pir. (a., 56.) Forms: a. 
6-7 a pick back, 6-9 pickback, 8- a pick-a- 
back, pick-a-back (di¢/. 9 pack-a-back, picki-, 
picky-back). 8. 6-7 on pick-pack(e, 7 a pick- 
pack, a pick-a-pack, 7-9 d/a/. pick-pack, pick- 
a-pack. y. 8 on pig back, 9 dial. pig-aback, 
pigga-back, pig-back, piggy-back. [Origin 
and form uncertain; the carliest examples have 
éack, but the usual 17th ¢, forms had pack, which 
still occurs in some dialects; the primitive form was 
perth. either @ pick back or a pick pack, whence, by 
dropping @, the later prck-, pick-a-, Pig, pig-a-, etc. 

The evidence does not show whether the expression 
originally referred 10 a pack picked pitched) on the hack 
or shoulders, or to the dacé on which it is pitched; nor 
does it appear whether @ Jick answered to the F. a pre 
‘vertically, perpendicularly’, was due to reduplication as 
in ¢if-top, etc., or had some other source. Cf. Ger. Aueke- 
pack in same sense, found in Low and Middle Ger. from 
18th ¢c., which Schambach refers to ack the bundle carried 
(see Grimm s.v.). Whatever the origin, it is evident that 
popular etymology analysed it in varions ways from a 
very early date.) 

On the shoulders or back like a pack or bundle: 
said in reference to a person (or animal) carried 
in this way. 

a. 1565 CALFHILL Ans. Treat, Crosse 42b, To easy..is 
that way to heanen, whereto we may be caried a ge 
on a Roode. 1570 Foxe A. & dé. (ed. 2) 12/1 [The pope] 
being caried pickbacke on mens shoulders. 1663 Buttea 
Hud... ii. 72 For as oar modern Wits behold, Mounted a 
Pick-hack on the Old. 1825 Hone veryaday Bh. 1. 1185 
One of the leopards was carried by his keeper a pick-a-back, 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxviii, If 1 fiad it necessary to car 
you away, pick-a-back. 1884 M.G. Hunpneeys in Harger's 
Mag. Nov. 842/2 They..bring the men pick-back tri- 
umphantly to shore, 1896 E, A, Kine ffad, Mighways 114 
Pulcinello..travels pick-a-hack on the shoulders of a lean 
old woman. a a 

8. 1591 Harincton Ord. Fur. xxxix. xtvii, Now Brandimart 
.-leaps behiad, a pick pack, on his hacke, And holds his 
armes. 3614 B, Jonson Sarth, Fair u. vi, By this light, 
Tle carry you away 0’ my backe [Stage-direction. He gets 
him vp on pick caee 1655 Verney Alene. (1894) ITI. 222 
"Tis now the new fashion for Maydens in toun to ride a 
Pick Pack. 3677 W. Hucues Jéfan of Sin i iit 75 St. 
Christopher carried Christ a Pick-pack over an Arin of the 
Sea. 1682 tr. Sedden’s Ene. Janus Auth. Pref., Sach crea- 
tures as carry the Goddess Nemesis on pickpack. 1694 R. 
L'Estrance “adles cexlviil (1714) 263 Mies Hurry ..carries 
the Other a Pick-a-Pack upon her Shoulders. 1858 Mayvnew 

Mei Rhine iv. § 2 (1860) 205 Like a cottage perched 
pick-a-pack on a church roof. 1894 Outing (U. Sy XXIV. 
438/2 tin China) we overtook a beggar and his wife traveling 
pick-a-pack along the stone road. 

y. 1783 Ainswoatn Lad, Dice. (ed. Morell) s.v. Back, To 
carry on pig back, ene ae @1825 Forsy Voc £. 
Anglia, Pig-back, on the back. 1888 Vaice (N. Y.) 31 May, 
‘To see us perched *piggy-hack' crossing the stream, 

b. quasi-ady. and sd. 

(With quot. ¢1590 cf. Back sé. 23d.) | ¥ 

¢1sgo GreexE fy, Bacon ii. 89 Mary sir, hee'le straight 
bee on your pickpacke to know whether the feminine or the 
masculine gender be most worthy. 1823 Lame £¢ia Ser.u. 
New Year's Coming of Age, E’en whipt him over his 
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shoulders pick-a-back fashion, 1864 Kxicnt Passages Work, 
Life 1. ii. 89 A pickaback ride through the surf in a dirty 
fellow's grasp. 

Pi-ckable, a. 
of heing picked. 

3895 Naturalist Mag. No. 241.225 The Journal. .furnishes 
the key to this lock hardly pickable by the general. 

Pick-a-bud: secPick-. Pickadevant,-aunt, 
pick-a-divant, var, PICKE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pickadil, -adilly, -ardil, var. ff. PiccapiLt. 

Pickage, piccage (pikédz). Forms: 4 pyk-, 
5 pyck-, 7-8 pic-, 7-pick-, piccage. [f. Pick w.! 
+-AGE. In AF. picage (Calais 1376), med.( Anglo-) 
L, picagium (Do Cange), f. F. peguer: cf. Pick v.t] 
A toll paid for breaking the ground in sctting up 
becths, stalls, tents, etc. at fairs. 

3364 in Cal. Letters City Lond, (1885) 105 [They are and 
ought to be quit of} pykage. [3376 Rolls of Parlt, 1. 359/1 
(Reply to Burgesses of Calais) Lastallage..ct auxint le 
picage en la Marche.) ¢1440 Yacod's Well 29 To paye 
toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage, 3610 W. FoLkincuam 
Art of Survey w. iv. 70 _Immanities and Exemptions from 
.. Pontage, Picage, Murage. 1627 F. Livtte Afon. Car. 
Afunif, (1871) 31 The pickage, stallage and tolls usually 
paid by buyers and sellers to the lord of the fair, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 5.v. Hitchin, Paying piccage and 
stallage to the lordship of the manor. 1864 Leeds Mercury 
z May, On Satarday, the pickage and stallage of the 
Vigan market were let by tender for twelve months, for 
the sum of £560. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div, 246 All 
tolls, dues, piccage, stallage, and other profits..to sach 
market. .belonging. 

Pickande, -ant, -ante, cbs. ff. P1qUANT. 

Pickaninny, variant of PiccaNInny. 

+ Pickard. Os. [For pich-card, f. Pick sbl 
2+ Carp 56.1] A card with iron spikes or tecth, 
for raising a nap on cloth, as distinguished from 


a grecn or thistle-card (of tcasel). 

3549 Act34 4 Edw. Vf,c.2§t Noe person shall. ,occupye 
anye yeron cardes or pyckardes in cowninge of anye sett 
Clothe..upon payne to forfeyte..the saide Yeron cardes or 
pickardes. 1619 Datton Counivey Fusé. xi. (1630) 43. 180% 
Chron. in Anan. Kee. 456 For a machine..for dressing or 
dubbing cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by green 
cards and pickards. 

Pickard, Pickaroon, var. PicarD, Picaroox. 

Pickaternie, var, PicrarniE, the common tern. 

Pickatevant, var. PICKE-DEVANT Obs. 

Pick-a-tree, pickatree. Chiefly north. 
Alse 7 picktree, pictree. [f. Pick- in comb. + 
Tree.] The great green woedpecker. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappade (1878) 134 A aimble Squirrell or 
a picke-a-tree. 1647 J. Hate Poems t. Satire 62 Pictrees 
feed the devil nine times a day. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
u. 276/1 A Wood-pecker, or Wood-spitc,..in the North 
of England Pickatrees. 383: G. Alontagu's Ornith, Dict. 
372 Pick-a-tree, a name for the Popinjay. 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds 109, 

Pickax, pickaxe (pitkjks), 56. Forms: a. 
4 pyk-, pycoys(e, pykeis‘e, 4-5 picois, pikoys, 
§ pikoise, pic(k)oys, -oss, pycos(s, pykoys, pe- 
coyse, pyquoys, pycows. 8. 4-5 pykeys, § pi- 
keys, pykeis, -as, picas, peyckes,6pykes. yy. 5 
pek-ex, picaxse, 5-7 pykax, pykeaxe, 6 pikeax, 
6-7 pickeax(e, 7- pickax, 8- pickaxe. [ME. 
ptkoys, picois, a, OF. picots pickax (11th c.), med. 
L. picost-um, connected with OF. fic: see PIKE 56.1 
The later form arose from confounding the suffix 
with Ax sd. Pickis, peckis survive in s.w. dial.] 

A toel consisting of a curved iron har with two 
sharp points at the ends and a handle set at right 
angles in the middle, used fer digging or breaking 
up hard ground, stones, etc.; a miner's, aaa 
man’s, or digger’s pick: = Pick sé.11, In early 
use often identified with a mattock. 

{r157-8 Grt. Rolls of Pipe 2-4 Hen. EH (1844) 168 In 
Picostis .xiii.s. & .v.d. 1292 in 2: Stevenson distor. Doe. 
Scotd, (1870) 344, tiij testes de pykoys.] 

a, 1329-30 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 17, eee 
emend. pykoss’ molendini, 1377 Lanet. 2. PZ. B. uit. 307 
Eche man to pleye with a plow, pykoys or spade. 1382 
Wyciir Foed ili. 10 Bete .. 3our plowis in lo swerdis, and 
your pikoysis [géoss or mattokis) in to speris. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
ou fusb. 1.1153 Yit toles moo The mattok, twyble, picoys 
forth to goo. 34.. Aetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker Se 
Ligo, pycows, 458 in Leland /ti#. (1769) VII. 80 The 
peple preved her power with the pecoyse [vse noyse). 
148: Caxton Godefroy xcii. 142 Grete plente of pyquoys. 
3483 Cath. Angi. 31 A By!) or A pickoss, fossorium, ligo. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.\. xiv. 37 Pycosis, sawes, axes, 
nayles, 

B. 303 R. Baunxe Aandl. Synne 941 Matiok is a pykeys, 
Or a pyke, as sum men says. ¢1400 Sowdone Bad. 387 
Every man Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis 
over throwe. ¢3440 Promp. Parv.397/1 Pykeys, mattokke, 
tigo,marra. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.(W.de W.1495)L Xxxv, 
31 b/x He founde neyther pykeys ne shonel for to make a 

yttor grave. 1495 in I. S. Leadam Star Chand. Cases 54 

tem j peyckes iiijd. 1495 Naval Ace, Hen. Vil (1896) 150 
A pykas & ij _pyles shone weying xitj lb. 1497 oid. By 
Picases. .Shovi iss Probes @3529 SKELTON Poems agst. 
Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 122 A pykes or a Bienes ated 
Punman Rustic Sketches, E. Devon (1853) 18 (E.D.D.) Wi’ 
shoulder‘ shule and peckiss, 1887 Dawson Sif, Hannilugton 
vi, At 7 am. we all tarncd oat with pickisses, two-bills, 
crowbars and spades. 

y. ©1440 Facob's Well 266 Of pe howe or a pek-ex wher- 
wyth 3e muste stubbe out be granel. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aynton xxviii. 581 We shall take eche ef vs a pykeaxe, 


[f. Pick v1 + -aBLe.] Capable 


PICKED. : 


1494 Fanvan Chron, 1v. Ixix. 48 With a Pykax or Mattoke, 
with his owne hande, hreke the grounde, /ééd. vit. 497 With 
longe pycaxses and a approched them vnto the wallys. 
1530 Parser. 254/1 Picke axe, picg, hoiau, pigue defer. 
1s78 T. N. Cong. IW. india 332 Twelve labourers with 
pikeaxes and shovels. t610 HoLtann Camden's Bril,, frel, 
IL 151 An yron toole, 10 wit,a Pykax. s61r CoTsr, Picgnuois, 
a Pickax. 1750 Jounson Aanidier No. 43 P10 A single 
stroke of the pick-ax. 1796 H. Hunteatr. Si.-Prerve's Stud. 
Wat. (1799) 1. 138 Solid rock, so hard and so thick, as to 
hid defiance to the pick-axes and the mattocks of oar 
labonrers, 3855 Macautay /Yist. Eng. xiii. 111. 354 The 
weapons by which the Highlanders could he most effectn- 
ally subdued were the pickaxe and the spade. e 

b. attrib. and Comb, Pickax team, a pair of 
horses with a third horse in front, a unicorn team. 

1878 in J. Philipson /farmess (1882) 51, I have driven pick- 
axe teams..but although safer than a tandem, I cannot say 
1 like that single leader, 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 25 The 
plese ee Starling. 1895 Kiptinc 2nd Funele Bk. 108 

Phe things his pick-axe beak might steal. 1899 Daily News 
1g Oct. 7/1 Her jaw has a pickaxe-like motion. 

Pi-ckax, pi‘ckaxe, v. [f prec.sb.] a. ¢rans. 
To break with a pickax. b. zzfr. To work with 
or ase a pickax. 

1887 Fritu Axfobiog. I, 83 The workmen..pickaxing 
away the lava and ashes. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 417 
The cliff has been blasted and pickaxed away, 

Pickback, variant of Pick-a-Back. 

Pick-cheese: see Pick- 172 comb, 

Picked (pikéd), @. [f. Pick 5.1 2 + -Ep2] 

1. Having a pike or sharp point; acuminated, 
pointed, spiked; = PEAKED a. 1, PIKEDa.1. Now 
arch, or dial, 

¢ 1430 //ynns Virg. 61 Marpe & giterne bere may y leere, 
And pickid staffe & huckelere, poe to plawe. 1579-80 
Nortn Plutarch (1676) 3 They have for the mark and stamp 
of their Money, the three picked Mace, which is the sign 
of Neptune, 1628 World Encomp, by Sir F. Drake 25 
Picked rockes like towers, 1660 Suagsock Vegetables 7a 
The shield is to be made picked at both ends. 1686 tr. 
Livy 1. xliii, 25 But their Arms were changed..a Javelin, 
and a picked Dart like a Spit. 1709 Hearne Codtect. 
30 Nov. (O.H.S.) I. 316 Twas triangular, but picked & 
sharp at top. 1763 Gray Lez. in W. Mason Afen, (1807) 
I]. 184 The tall picked arches, the light clustered columns. 
a@ 1845 Hoop Lost Heir 84 To..be poked up behiad with a 
picked pointed pole, when the soot has ketch'd, and the 
chimbly’s red hot. 1863 Paioa Pop. Names Brit. Plants 
(1879) 90 Gad is still used in our Western counties for a 
picked stick. 1863 J. R. Wiss New Forest Gloss. 284 
‘A picked piece‘ means a field with one or more sharp 
angular corners. ed S. H. A. Heavey Wedmore Chron, 
1 327 (E. D.D.) Children still use ‘picked’ of a pencil 
with a good point toit. — 

b. In names of animals, etc. : Having prickles 
or spines, spiny; as the picked dog-fish (Spinax 
acanthius): cf. PIKED a. 1b. 

1758 Descr. Thames 235 Fins, on..which are placed two 
Spines or Thorns. from whence he is called the Picked Dog- 


Vish. 1848 Zoologist V1. 1975 Picked Dog, Spear Do; 
Spinax acanthius, 1862 Wass Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 4 


he Picked Doe fb derives its name from the powerful. . 
weapons with which it is armed..the word Picked isa dis- 
syllable, and must be pronounced Pick-ed. 

+2. Peaked, tapering to a thin end. Oés. 

assz Hvtoet, Pycked head, whiche is sharpe about Iyke 
a suger lofe, argntum caput. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 63 
Yellow or red slip-shooes, picked at the toe. 1665 Hooke 
Micregr. 356 Sorrel has a,.three-square seed, which is 
picked at both ends. 1666 J. Davies ist. Caribdy Isles 
25 The top of this Mountain seems to be very picked. 
1683 Evetyn Diary 7 Dec., Dragoons.-.habited after the 
Polish manner, with Jong picked caps. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 32374 qere Symons, Maltman.., with a picked Chin, 
Pita + Wacrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) 1. 150 
he head of a man, with a hat and picked beard. 


Picked (pikt, formerly and foet. pi'kéd), ppl. a. 
Forms: a. 4, 6-7 pyked, 5 i-pikid, Sc. pykit, 
5-7 piked. 8. 5-6 pycked, 6- picked; 6-7 
pickt, 7 pict, 7-8 pick’d; Sc. 6 pickit, 8 -et. 
[f. Pick vl + -EDLJ 

1, Cleaned or cleared with a pick or toothpick ; 
made bare or bald hy picking; cleared of stalks, 


husks, or refuse parts. See Pick v,} 

ax4qo0 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xiii, Hym 
nedeth to hane whyte teeth & sharpe & well pycked that 
sholde byte of this ghostly brede, 1508 Kexnepy Flyting 
w. Dunbar 548 Hangit, oangit, eddir-strangit, stryndie 
stultoram .. Pickit, wickit, conuickit, lamp Hardorum. 
1637 Heywoon Dialogues ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 120 Thin his 
halre,..his crowne Picked. 1790 A. Suirrers Poems 358 
Nac doubt his hoose is thacket, But..I thiak it uaco poor 
and picket, And far frae honay. 2799 f/udl Advertiser 
2 Nov, 2/1 For sale..Riga picked flax. 1806 A, Huntez 
Cudina (ed. 3) 178 A gill of picked shrimps. - 

+2. Adorned, orate, trimmed; exquisitely 
fashioned or apparelled, spruce, refined, exquisite, 
nice, finical, particular, fastidious. Oés. 

The exact sense is often doubtful. 

a, 13.. £. £. Adit. P. A, 1035 Vch pane of pat place had 
pre yatez,..Pe portalez pyked of rych platez. ¢ 1400 Beryn 
3734 The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe 
I-pulsshid, & I-pikid, of white, asure, & blewe. 1423 Jas. 1 
Aingis Q. vii, I his faire latyne tong, So full of fruyte, and 
rethorikly pykit. 1570 Pride & Lowi. (1841) 19 Piked he 
was, and handsome in his weede. 1606 Hottanp Sxefon. 
248 Contemning the milder and more piked kiade of writing, 
3613 W. Baowne Sheph. Pipe i. xviii, Gay, fresh and piked 
was she. 

8. 1873-80 Barnet 4év. P 349 A more curious and picked 
style, accuratius & exguisitius dicend! genus. 1992 GREENS 
Def, Conny Catch, (1859) 33 Certayne quaint, pickt, and 


- 


PICKED. 


neate companions, attyred..al/a mode de Fraunce. 1602 
Suaxs. /é4ave ¥. i. 151 The Age is growne so picked, that 
the toc of the Pesant comes so neere tbe heeles of our Cour- 
tier, that hee galls his Kibe. 1605 Cuarman Adl Fooles v. iv, 


‘Tis sucha picked fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, 


bot it stands in print, 1635 Lavo in Ussher's Let, (1686) 
377 Im this nice and picked Age, you have ended all things 
canonically, 1636 B, Joxson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 759/t 
When the words are proper and apt, their sound sweet, and 
the phrase neat and picked. [3892 Darly News 7 Muar. 5/1 
Words .. somewhat blunter in expression than our ‘picked ' 
age .. would care to entertain.] 


3. Chosen out, selected, esp. for special excel- 


lence or efficiency, or for a definite purpose. 

a3g48 Hatt Chron, Hen. V1 89, For feare of hym, or 
his picked armie, 1565-73 Coorra Thesaurus s.v. Corpus, 
Delecta ee choten and pyked men. 1570 Foxe 
A. & Af, (ed. 2) 1597/1 The best & pikedst thyngs chosen 
out of many churches, 1610 SHaks. emp. v. 1. 247 At 
pickt leisure..I'le resolue you,..of euery These happend 
accidents, 1626 G. Hakewith Comparison, etc. 27 Vhe pict 
choice men of the land. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp, 1. 
20g As pick’'d a man as could have been..found ont ina 
whole Kingdome, 1799 J. Roarrtson Agric. Perth 538 
Picked ewes from the Ochill flocks. 1893 M. ArnoLo “/¢, 
& Dogma (1876) 8 Only a few picked craftsmen can manage 
it. 1877 RayMonn Statist. Mines & Mining 250 Whe highest 
assay made from picked rock yielded $1,560.41 per ton. 

+b. Cricket. Chosen from ontside. O4s. 

1772 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 88, Sept. 28 was 
played at Egerton, a match at wicket,,.Egerton had two 
picked men on their side. 1773 /dfad’.g8 The gentlemen of 
that place and one picked man. 

+4. Contrived, provoked, designedly brought 
about ; as, a picked guarrel. Obs. 

€1470 Hexavson Mor. Fad. xu. (Wolf & Lamd) xix, 
Syne vexis him, .With pykit querrellis, for to mak him fane 
To flit, 1679 Oates Narr. Popish Piot 68 Poysoning and 
Assassinating by pickt Quarrels or otherwise. 

5. With adv, ou?, wp: see Pick v.1 19, 20. 

1998 j. Avams Diary 9 June, We had a picked up dinner, 

889 Mivaat Orig. Hum. Reason 8 Groups of picked-up 
straws, 1896 Daily Chron, 22 Aug. 3/2 Native seamen 
yelling and singing..coiling the picked-up cable. 

Hence Pi-ckedly adv. (also 6 pykedly), fneatly, 
trimly, elegantly, daintily, fastidiously (ods.); 
Pi-ckednesa (also 7 pikednesse), + adornment, 


elegance, trimness, spruceness (o0s.). 
1s4o Hvyave tr. Vives’ fnstr. Chr. Wom. s. xvi. (6557) 57 b, 
Maids.. goodly and *pykedly araied. 1565-73 Coorrr 7Ae- 
Saurus S.v. Cura, Curiose logut, to speake curiously, or 
pykedly. 1593 Nasue Christ’s 7°. (1613) 154 Their houses, so 
pickedly and neately must be trickt vp,..as if. they were to 
teceine Angels. 1578 Timme Ca/uine on Gen, Heauenly 
and secret wisdom,..which..can(not] neede the “picked- 
nes and entisement of wordes. 1606 HoLLano Sucton. 74 
Negligent though hee were in all manner of pikednesse, 
for combing mea trimming of his head so carelesse. 1630 
Lesnaro tr. Charron's Wisd. i. x). § 1 (1670) 517 Neither 
affected uncteannesse, nor exqnisite pickednesse [in dress), 
1636 13. Jonson Discov., De Alotlibus Wks, (1692) 706 ‘Yoo 
much pickedness is not manly. 
Obs. 


+ Picke-devant, pique devant. 
Forms: 6 pique de vant, pickede vaunt, picker- 
devant, (pickenovant) ; 6-7 pike-devant, picka- 
devaunt, -devant, -ante, 7 picadevant, pick- 
a-divant, pickatevant, pickitiva(u)ut, picky- 
devant, peake devant, 7-8 picke-devant. [A 
phrase app. made up of Fr. words, but itself un- 
known in Fr., and found only in Eng. (from ¢1587 
to 1630 or later). App. either for Argue (or ? pie) 
devant, meant for ‘peak in front’, or for prgué 
devant, ‘peaked in front’. The various spellings 
pickede, picka-, picker-, picki-, picky-, pick-a- seem 
to suit the latter, though the forms in Jick, pike, 
and feake app. imply the sb. (Cf. also F. pigne 
aspade at cards.) Pickenovant might be meant 
for pigue en avant.) 

A short beard trimmed to a point; a peaked or 
Vandyke beard: fashionable in England in the 


latter part of the 16th and earlier part of the r7thc. 

1587 Haaatson England w, vii. (1877). 169 Our varietie 
of beards, of which some are shanen from the chin..; some 
made round like a rubbing brush, otber with a pigue de 
vant (O fine fashion !), or now and then suffered to grow 
long. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 28 Take away this 
beard, and gine mea pickede vannt. 159a Lyty Afidas v. 
ii, And here I vow by my conceald beard, if ener it chaunce 
to be disconered to the worlde, that it maye make a pike 
deuant. 1594 Yaming of Shrew (1844) 22 You haue man 
boies with such Pickadenantes. 1596 Nasue Saffron lial. 
den 5 Twice double his patrimonie bath he spent in carefull 
cherishing and preseruing his pickerdeuant. 1609 HottaxD 
Amm, Marcell, xxv, vi. 270 Wearing his beard..with a 
sharpe peake devant. 1618 Ozules Admanacke 49 The picky- 
deuant..will be the cutt. 1621 Buaton Anat, Aled. ut. ii. 
Iv. i. 619 To turne vp bis Munshato's, and curle his head, 
prune his Pickitivant. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. FHI.) 108 Hee consists wholly of a Pickedevant and 
two Mustachoes. [1688 R. Homme Armoury i. 391/1 The 
Pick-a-devant Beard..ends in a point under the chin, 1709 
Poor Robia (N.), Entreaties upon such an account, are as 
ridiculous as pickedevant beards, or trunck-breeches.] 

B. 1594 and Rep. Dr. Faustus xvii. Giv, He takes the 
greate slaue by the tip of his pickenouant. 

b, aa A man with a picke-devant, 

1636 Hevwoon Challenge v. i. Wks. 1874 V. 68 Point me 
out the man. That Petederan that elbowes next the 
Queene. 

Hence +Pickedevanted a. Ods., having a picke- 


devant. 
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PICKER. 


59x Haaincton Ori. Fur. xit. 349 no/e, Seldome goeth | Mas, Mantry Seeret Jen (1720) IV. 120 She at first de- 


denotion with youth, be it spoken without offence of our 
Peckedenannted Ministers. 162x Burton Anat, Med. mt. ii. 
tiv. 578 A young pickitiuanted (ed. 1676 pittivanted], trim- 
bearded Sellow eal 


complements, 
t Picked-hatch. Ovs. Also pickt-, pict-, 
pick-hatch, ff. Prckep @.+ Maren sh.) 44, 


A hatch or half door, surmounted by a row of 
ae or spikes, to prevent climbing over; s/ec. a 

rothel ; as proper name, sce quot. 1832. 

(Ch 1626 E. S. Cupid's Whirligig ¥ iij, Set some pickes 
#pon ae hatch, and I pray professe to kcepe a Bawdy- 
house. 

1598 Snaks. Merry IV. 1. ii, 19 Goe..to your Mannor of 
Pickt-hatch. 1599 Marston Sco. Vidlante ut. xi, Did ever 
any man ere heare him talke But of Pick-hatch, or of some 
Shoreditch banlke? 1610 B. Jonson Ach. 11, i, The decay'd 
Vestalls of Pickt-hatch..That keepe the fire a-liue, there. 
1616 — Ev, Mast in Aum. tii, From the Burdello it might 
come as well, The Spittle: or Pict-hatch. 1832 Toone 
Gloss., Pickt hatch, this was a cant word, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, for a part of the town, supposed to be 
‘Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, then noted for houses of ill 
fame.,.The term was derived from the hatch or half door, 
in houses of this description, being guarded with iron 
spikes, as the houses of sheriffs officers are at this time. 

attrib, 1398 Marston Sco. Villante 1. itt. C vj, Mis old 
Cynick Dad Hath fore’d him cleane forsake his Pickhatch 
drab. 1607 Waxkincton Opt. Glass 89 These hee your 
micvernate curtesan wits. @ 1634 Ranootri Muses’ Looking- 

¢. WW. iii, (1638) 72 My Pick-hatch grange, And Shoreditch 
arme, and other premises Adjayning, 


Pickeer (pikie1), 7. Os. or arch. Forms: a. 
7-8 picke're, picquee'r, (7 pickeo're, pique're, 
pickquee'r, pickea‘r, pckee'r), 7- pickee'r, 
(8 piquie'r, pickuee'r, 8-9 piqueer; B. 7 
pickquer, picquer, 7-S picker. [Derivation ob- 
scure; perh. an unexplained alteration of F. prcorer 
(16the.) to forage, marand, pillage, plunder, 
pilfer, f. Azeorée foraging, marauding; according 
to Hatz.-Darm., ad. Sp. pecoréa, vbl. sb. from 
pecorear to steal or carry off cattle, f. L. pecus, pl. 


| pecora cattle: ef. med. or mod.L. fecorare, pr. 


pple. pecorantes ‘pillagers of eattle’, cited by 
Littré, and fecorfa (‘duo predia, qnz secundum 
lingnze snze (I landricze) consuctudinem fecorzas ap- 
pellant’ Chron. Afflegemiense c. xx), in Du Cange, 
The chief difficulty in thus accounting for the word is the 
final stress, proved by ries, and bythe spellings -ecr, -eere, 
-ere, ear, -ter, Vhe occasional later picguerd, pickering 
suggest indeed the pronunciation picker; but prckering in 
D'Urfey 1719 is picke'ring from picke're. Moreover, the 
Fr. word is not cited in the maritime sense; nor have we 
much evidence for the Eng. vb. in the sense ‘to forage’.] 
+1. txtr. To maraud, pillage, plunder; to practise 


privatecring or piracy. Ods. 
fe 1645 T. Tunty Stege of Carfisle (1840) v2 The restlesse 
spirits, weary of rest, went out a pickquering every day, and 
seldome returned without pray or Bisoren | 1651 Oatuny 
Ai sop (1665) 18 A rush Candle pnrchas'd by pickeering. 
t Feeree IWorthies, Hants. u. (1662) 10 Our Coasts 
were much infested with French-piracies. There was a 
Knight of Malta..who liv’d by pickeering, and_ undoing 
many English Merchants. 1678 E. Soutn in 12th Rep. Hist, 
USS. Comune App. vo gt The French Ambassador .. said 
they were a fine company of men for picqueering and 
forrageing. 1718 Ozer tr. Tournefort’s Voy. L111 Vour 
Lordship has forbid pickeering from island to island for 
plunder. . : . 
2. rans. To skirmish, reconnoitre, scout (in war); 


to bicker (qth the enemy). 

€1645 T. Tunty Stege of Cartisle (1840) 6 The scot[cyh hors 
Picqnering a while close by the wals on the east, drew of, 
after they had faild in snapping Col, Grayes small rege- 
ment of ee at Stanwick. /ézd, 20 Ve Scots sent ont 
6 or 7 horse to pickere with the other three scouts. 1654 
Waoswoatn tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 290 he 
Garrison of Simancas,..went almost every daie Pekecring 
to the gates of Valladolid. 1657 Lovenace Lucasta i. 
Poems (1864) 203 So within shot she doth pickear, Now galls 
the flank, and now the rear. 1658 Puittirs, To Prckear 
(French piguer), is when particular persons fight between 
two Armies before the main Battle is begun. 1674 Brount 
Glossoer. (ed. 4), Prekeer from the Ital. Picare), to skirmish, 
as Light-horsemen do. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2686/3 Several 
of our young Gentlemen passed over towards the Enemies 
Camp, and picquer’d with some of the French, 1705 Sia 
E. Warkea /Hist. Dise. i. 65 Every Day to see ours and 
their Parties piquier from their Guards. 1719 D'Urrev 
Pills (1872) 1.141 When bold Dragoons have been pickering 
there. 1728 Goroon Yacitus, Annals xt. 338 Tiridates, on 
his side, pickeer’d about, yet never approach'd within the 
throw of a dart. 1862 Caatyte Fred&. Gi. xiit. xii. (1872) 
Mor South of us,.are the Enemy, camped or pickeering 
about. 

3. fig. &. To reconnoitre, to scout. 

1649 G. Dantet. Trinarch., Hen. FV Wi, Soe..may wee 
see A Flea pickeere vpon a — hand. 1937 L. Ctarke 
Hist, Bible (2740) UL. 1. 82 The Pharisees who were always 
pickering for occasions of finding fault. 1878 Stevenson 
Edinburgh (1889) 65 Slinking..and pickeering among the 
closes, r89a Sat, Rev. 26 Mar. 345/1 The Front Opposition 
Rench had sent out the Ipresponsibles to ‘piqucer’, as an 
agreeable word in classical English has it. 

+b. To skirmish playfully or amorously; to 


dally, flirt. Ods, 

1651 CreveLann Senses Festival vi, Two souls pickearing 
in a kiss. 1676 Suanwett. Virtuoso v. Wks. 1720 L403 
Yhere’s a Lady: hovering about yon, and longs to pickeer 
with you. 1685 Caowne Sir C. Nice1, Dram. Wks, 1874 IIL. 
272 There was never such an open and general war made 
on virtue; young ones at thirteen will pickeere at it. 1709 


Hierome, will come with a company of | 


signed Pickuecring for Adoration, only to please her Lord, 
te. To wrangle; to bicker in verbal strife. Ods. 

1698 Butter f/ud. wt. ii, 448 No sooner could a hint 
appear, But up he started to pickere (18th c. edd, piqueer, 
picqueer]. 21715 Buenet Oven fine (1823) Li. 25 He said 
to me, he had often picqueered out (that was his word) on 
Sheldon and some athe bishops. 1747 Lvtertainer No. 6. 
32 Pamphlets pickering and pecking at one another from 
the Press. 

llence + Pickee‘r s5d., a military skirmish, 

1668 Witkixs Nead Char. u. xi. § 3 276 Skirmishing, 
Fray, Velitation, pickeer. 1688 R. Hotmn Armoury ii. 
xix. (Roxb,) 187/t Pickeering or firing in Picceer: is a kind 
of fighting betweene small parties. .which is by fireing one 
at another in their galloping in and out. 

Pickeerer (pikiera1), Ods. or arch. [f. prec. 
vb. + -En1.] A skirmisher; f. one who pro- 
vokes assault; a contentions or cavilling person. 

21658 CLevetano London Lady 20 The Club Pickeerer, 
the robust Church Warden Of Lincolne’s lin back-corner. 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. § 19 What the end will be of these 
piquecrers in impudence, who thus put their vertu on the 
forlorn hope. a 1734 Nortu Axam. u. v. § 145 He is now 
a Picqnerer, relates Nothing but by Way of Cavil. 

Pickee‘ring, v//. sh. Obs. or arch. [-1NG 1] 

1. Skirmishing: sce quot. 1S94. 

1650 R. Starveton Strada’s Low C. Warres vit. 76 The 
Prince of Orange... being entertained with some pickecring 
(for Alva was resolved not to ventare a battaile’. 1704 
STEELE Lyfug Lover t. (1747) t5 Sull running over.. Mines, 
Counter-mines, Pickeering, Pioneers, Centinets, Patrols, and 
others, 1864 Cartyte Fred. Gt xvi. vie IV. 579 All 
hitherta has been pickccring. (1894 Lo. WoiseLey Life 
Maritorough U1. 1x. 237 What our soldiers called ‘ pickeer- 
ing *..the practice common amongst the volunteers and 
other gentlemen who followed both head-quarters, of riding 
out in front to fire their pistols at one another. | 

2. fig. Wordy, playful, or amorous skirmishing ; 
wrangling, bickering, petty quarrelling. 

1677 Ginetn Demonod. (1867) 137 His particular tempta- 
tions tosinare but inconsiderable, less successful picyneerings 
in comparison. rgig M. Davies dithen, Brit, V. Pref. 2 
Salmon’s Pickeerings with the Colledge of Physicians. 1737 
L. Cuarke fist, Bible (1740) VW. v. 13g At ast, after all 
their piqueering, Jesus was pleased to ask them a question, 
1862 Canivir “eds, Ge xut.ii(1872) V. 30 Mere pickeerings 
and heatings abaut the bush. 

So Pickee'ring 7//. a. 

1661 Octny Relat, Entertainm. 18 Give Fire, Bounce, 
Bonnce, Pickeering Villains trounce. 


+ Pickehorn. Oés. rare—'. 


BYCORNE. 
c1580 Jerrrate Bugéears mi iii, grin Archiv Sted, New. 
Spr. (1897), Hermafrodites, pickehornes, and Jestrigoni. 
Pickel, var. Pikeu. Pickell, obs. f. PicKLr, 
PicutLe. Pickenovant: see PickR-DEVANT. 
Picker! (pitkor). [f, Prek v.1 + -en}.] 
1. generally, A person who picks. 

a, One who picks, plucks off, or gathers (fruit, 
flowers, roots, hops, cotton, potatoes, cte.); onc 
who picks up or collects (rags, refuse, etc.). Also 
a second element in numerous combinations, as 
Sruit-, hop-, polalo-, rag-, rag-and-bone-ficker, ete. 

1669 Woanioce Syst. Agric. (1681) 152 A Shed... which 
will both defend your Pickers from the Sun, and your Hops. 
1763 Museum Rust. t. Ix. 256 Pickers ready to gather up 
the roots as fast as they are thrown up by the spade. 1805 
R. W. Dickson #ract. Agric. 1). 630 Such potatoes as may 
have escaped the pickers, 1861 //usér. Times 3 Oct 221 
The festoons (of hops). .already destined to the picker’s bin, 
1884 Cassed?’s Family Mag, Feb, 156/2 The pickers, who 
are mostly Italians, gather £150,000 worth [of rags) yearly in 
the streets and roads, 1893 Darly News 5 Jan. 5/6 Forty-five 
thousand men and women. subsisting on pickings from 
household ruhbish... There are pickers and pickers, grades, 
asistocrats and plebeians in this profession as in every other. 

b. One who steals, esp. small things that may 
be readily picked up. /ckers and stealers (see 
Pick v.19 b, Pickino v7, 56.1 2), allusively, hands, 

(1g01-1§49: sec Ptker!.] 1526 Tixoate 77. ii. 10 The 
servauntes exhorte to be obedient .. nether be pickers. 
1549 Cueke /furt Sedit, (1641) at Shall we call you pickers 
oT Pia theeves? xgs2 Hvxoet, Pycker or ptinye stealer, 
furax, cis, 580 Orders for Orphanes Aiv, \f any 
womanchilde ., be a common Picker. 1591 Art. conc. Ad- 
miralty a1 July § 42 Petite transgressors, or pickers, which 
haue stollen, Anchors, Cables,, .girdles, Shirts, Breeches, or 
other small things whatsoener, 160% Suaks. Ham, 11. ii. 343 
So I do still, by these pickers and stealers, 1775 S. J. Paatt 
Liberal Opin, x. L. 108 Their pickers and stealers were at 
liberty, to secrete certain portable moveables. 1822 Scott 
Nigel Introd. Epistle, These unhappy pickers and stealers. 

ec, Onewho seeks occasion, as a picker of quarrels. 
da, One who chooses ont or selects, e, One who 


picks a lock: see Pick v1! 10. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Seéet. Rec. Oxford (1880) 92 He is 
a comyn pyker of quarrels. 1564 RasTeut Coafut. Jewell s 
Sernt, 107 ie Peekers of quarells are ahrode. 1617 Minstev 
Ductor, A Picker of quarrels, gu? omnem captat litigand? 
ansam, & venatur, 1825 Gentl, Mag, XCV. 1+. 216 It [the 
coffee-berry] is then winnocd, and goes into the hands of the 
pickers. 1830 Cunnixcnam Sit, Paint. t. 64 One who 
was no picker of paths. 1870 Spurcron Yreas, Dav. Ps. |. 
17 There are pickers and choosers of God's word. 1888 J. 
Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxi, The law..is, morcover, itself 
a picker of locks, 

f. In various trades and ocenpations, a person 
who picks, in technical senses: ¢. g. (@) 2 wool- 
carder, a wool-picker ; (4) one who louches up 
or removes slight defects in electrotypes; (¢) 2 


? corrupt form of 


PICKER. 


quarryman who uses a pick;"(¢) a fisherman who 
catches ecls with a pick: sce Pick sd.! 4d. 

(a) [x536, Act 28 Jen, VII/, & 4 § 1 Weavers, tokers, 
spyuners, diers, and wulpikers haue bene..withoute worke.] 
1558 Hunoet, Pickers or toosars of wolle, carminari;. 
(6) 1882 J.Soutuwaro Pract. Print. (1884) 600 The pickers 
are those who have the work of touching up electros. 1885 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. w. 216/2 The 
picker’s first duty is to chip down the ‘ whites‘ of the plate, 
so that they shall not take the ink in printing. (e) 1883 
Stoneniason Jan., The face of the rock 1s first disturbed hy 
a ‘ picker ‘ who, standing on a stnge, clears nway by blows 
from a pick delivered horizontally, a space..about 5 feet 
throngh. (@) 1885 Sat, Rev. 2: Nov. 673/1 The Norfolk- 
men mostly use ‘picks' formed of four broad blades .. 
mounted on long slender poles to enable them to be thrust 
into the mud. ‘The ‘ picker’ notices the. .bubbles. 

2. A tool or instrument for picking. 

a. In agriculture: (@) A sort of mattock or 
pickax ; (4) a tool for taking up turnips; (¢) the 
part of a potato-digging and picking-machine 
which separates the potatoes from the soil; (¢) a 
machine for gathering cotton in the field. Often 
in comd, as potato-picker, turnip-picker. 

1yoz Mortimex //usf. (1721) 1. 192 Having with an Iron 
Picker cleared away all the Earth out of the Hills, so as to 
make the Stock bare to the principal Roots [of the hops]. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11.750 A tool which 
has the title ofa picker, 1884 Casse/?s Family Mag, Feb, 
189/2 The shaker or picker separates the tubers from the 
soil and delivers them to the rear of the machine, 1886 C. 
Scott Sheep- Farming 69 A handy turnip hoe or picker, for 
picking up the shells of the roots. 

b. In the textile industries: (@) A machine for 
separating and cleaning the fibres of cotton, wool, 
and the like; (4) an implement for burling cloth. 

1795 “din. Advert. 6 Jan. 13/3 Five common carding 
engines, one waste engine, four pickers. 1825 J. NicHoLSON 
Operat. Mechanic 379 The first machine. for the further 
clearing of the particles [of cotton] is called a picker. 1879 
Times in Cassedl's Techn, Educ. vit. 128/2 Vhe separate 
materials are first passed through a machiue called a picker 
and blower. 


e. In Aftning and Metallurgy. in Cornwall, 
a mincr’s hand-chisel ; a miner’s needle for picking 
out the tamping of an unexploded charge. In 
founding, a light pointed steel rod, used for lifting 
small patterns from the sand into which they have 


been rammed; a tool for piercing 2 mould. 

18794 J. H. Cottins Wetal Mining (1875) 62 The pickers 
used in the Western mines are longer and narrower. ‘hey 
are used, as the name implies, to pick out the small frag- 


ments of loose rock which wedge in larger portions in some | 


situations, 1881 RayMono Alining Gloss., Picker or Poker, 
a hand chisel for dzAuing, held in one hand and struck with 
na hammer. 

d. The name of various tools: e.g. 

A toothpick ; a tool for picking stones from a horse's foot $ 
a tool for clearing ont small openings, as in a lamp or a 
powder-flask ; a priming-wire for clearing the vent of a gun; 
a tool for scraping Bloat from the hottom of a salt-pan; 
in brick-making, one of two spike-toothed horizontal shafts 
which revolve in opposite directions, and disintegrate the 
raw clay; a picklock; a needle for making anglers’ flies; 
a tool, like a graver, used in touching up electrotypes. 

1624 larington's Schoole Salerne s1.xi. 44 After meat taken 
-.clense the teeth either with luory..or some picker of 
pure siluer or gold. 31649 G. Danirt 7rinarch. To Rdr. 
208 Every hand Of accident doth with a Picker stand, To 
scale the wards of Life. 1678 J. Cottins in PAre. Trans. 
XII. 1063 Clod-Salt, which grows to the bottoms of the 
Phats..is digged up with a picker (..made like a Masons 
Trowel, pointed with Steel aud put upon a short staff). 
¢ 1785 in Daily Chron. g Nec. (1904) 4/6 Two of us.. when 
alone would with pickers pick the mortar out of the bricks 
till we had opened a hole hig enough to goin. 1839 Urs 
Dict. Arts 837 The rubbish is withdrawn as it accumulates, 
at the bottom of the hole, by means of a picker. 1859 F. A. 
Gaireitus Ariid. Man. (1862) 221 Mane-comh, picker. 


3. A young cod, too small to swallow bait. Se. 


and local 7 S. 

1895 Mrs. F, A. Steer Red Rowans x. 153,1 believe.. 
pickers or suckers is really only the local name [Sc.] for 
young codlings, lythe, or cuddies. In fact for all young fish. 

4, With adv. as picker-up, one who picks up or 
gathers; a man employed to collect the game shot 
hy a shooting party; in Australia, the man who 
gathers the fleece when it is shorn from a sheep. 

1857 Borrow Kom, Rye. x. 140, I dislike a picker-up of 
old words worse than a picker-up of old rags, 1874 MotLev 
Barneveld U. xvi. 217_A mere picker-up of trifles. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 20 Sept, 13/7 As the ficece drops off, 
n soft woolly whole, the ‘picker up‘, of whom there is one 
to about eight shearers,..gathers it up with the ‘locks * and 

pieces". 

5. Cod. Picker-bar, a toothed bar for dis- 
charging the ashes and cinders from the grate in 
a mechanical stoker. 

Picker? (pike). Weaving, [f. Pick v.2 + 
-ER!.J In a loom, the small instrument which 
travels backwards and forwards in the shuttle-box 
and drives the shuttle to and fro through the warp, 

[1831: see PeckER 2c.] 1841 Eneyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 
824/2 The two ends of this shuttle-race are closed up at the 
sides, so as to form short tronghs, in which two moveable 
pieces of wood, called pickers, or peckers, traverse along 
pieces of wire, /éid., Formed the shuttle was thrown by 
the hand, but about one hundred years ago, the picker, or 
fly-shuttle, was invented hy one John Kay of Bury, in 
Lancashire. 1865 Pudbiic Opinion 4 Feb, 132 The principle 
upon which the new loom acts is that of discharging a jet of 


824, 


compressed air from the valves of the shnttle-box, upon the 
end of the shuttle, at each pick or stroke, and thus substi- 
tuting for the imperfect motion of the ‘picker ‘ the pneu- 
matic principle, simply applied. 1875 Kwicut Dict. Mfech, 
1697 Picker. .the upper or striking portion of a picker-staff, 
which comes ngainst the end of the shuttle and impels it 
through the shed of the warp, 1886 Harris Techn. Dict, 
Fire insurance, Pickers, made of buffalo hide, and nsed for 
throwing the shuttles backwards and forwards in cotton- 
weaving. : 

b. Comb, as picker-cord, -maker, -manufacturer, 
-strap; picker-bend (see quot. 1858); picker- 
motion, the mechanism involved in impelling the 
shuttle to and fro; picker-staff, the oscillating 


bar which imparts motion to the shuttle. 
1858Simmonps Dict. Trade, Picker-dends, pieces of buffalo 
hide..imported for the use of power-loom weavers, who 
attach them to the shuttle. 1864 /¥sves 12 Mar., O. & S., 
Halifax, picker makers. 
two pickers are connected together by a slack cord to 
the centre of which the ‘picking stick’ is attached. Two 
short cords are connected to the picker cord to keep it 


1878 Barvow Ii cazing v. 81 The | 


suspended and free to work. /é/d. xxv.271 The pickers are | 


fixed upon the ends of the sticks. In this plan the picker 
straps and spindles are dispensed with, 

Picker 3, anglicized f. Piquecr, huntsman. 

1863 Lo. Lytton Ring Asasis 13. 1. 1, viii, 100 Tle 
turned round to take the horn and the hunting-knife from 
the picker. 

Picker v.: see PICKEER 2. 

Pickerdeuant, variant of PickE-DEvant Ods. 

Pickerel! (pi-kérél). Forms: 4-6 pyk-, 4-7 
pikerel(l(e, § pykrelle, pyckerylle, 5-6 peker- 
ellfe, 6 pykarelle, 6-7 pikrel(1, 6-8 pickrel(1, 
-erell, 6- pickerel, (7 -il, pikrill, 9 pickarel). 
(dim. of Pike sd.4, either of Anglo-Fr. origin, or 
formed in ME. on OF. analogies: cf. CocKEREL 
and -rEL. (Fr. has ficare/, 16th. in Godef., as 
a local name for a salt-water fish on the Mediter- 
ranean coast.)]_ A young pike, especially at a cer- 
tain stage of its growth : cf. quot. 1587. 

1338 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 35 1n quatuor pykerells 
empt. ixd, ¢1386 Craucer Merch. T. 175 Bet is..a pyk 
than a pykerel. ¢1425 Foc. in WreWiilcker 641/25 ic 
lucellus, pyckerylle. 1462 Mann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb) 
562 My ea in the said pond in penal persis ie) XX. 
¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 12 Luleles, decgues, becguets, luses, 
pikes, pikerellis, 1579 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 
(1880) 402 No pickerell is lawfull eyther to be taken or solde 
not beinge in length rene eotre fishe. 1987 Hazgison 
England ut, iii, (1878) 1. 18 The pike as he ageth, receiueth 
diuerse names, as from a frie toa gilthed, from a gilthed to 
a pod, from a pod to a _iacke, from a iacke to a pickerell, 
from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all toa luce. 1608 
TorseLe Serpents (1658) 671 To sundry fishes..as to the 
Tench, Pike or Pikerel. ‘4 Phit. Trans. LVI. 281 A 
small pickerel..contained no fewer than 25,800 eggs. 1891 
KE. Firro West. Verse, Long Ago 196, | knew the rushes 
near the mill Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound, 

b. In U.S. and Canada, The name of several 


' species of Zsox, esp. the smaller species; about 


the Great Lakes, the true pike; also the pike-perch, 
wall-eye, or glass-eye (Stisostedion vitreim). 

1765 T. Hutcetnson /7ist, Alass. I. v. 465 Pickrel, bream, 
pearch, and other freshwater fish. 1860 O. W. floraes 
Elsie V, 50 |They) used to go and fish through the ice for 
pickerel every winter, 1881 /arfer's Mag. Sept. 512 The 
principal catch is pickerel, which can be taken even by an 
uuskilful fisherman. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 435/2 What 
we termed ‘ pickerel '(wall-eyed pike) were better table-fish. 

Pickerel?. [?dim. f. Pick. Cf. Dorreret.] 
A bird; the common name in Scotland of the 
dunlin (Zringa alpina). 

1831 Monlagu's Ornith. Dict. 144 Dunlin., Provinctal, 
Purre, Least Snipe... Pickerel. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 193 Duniin...Pickerel (Scotland generally). A name 
applied to all small waders. 

Pi-ckerel-weed. [f. PickerzeL! + WeeEp.] 

1, A name locally applied to certain weeds, found 
in still waters, amongst which pikes breed, and 
which formerly were popularly supposed to breed 
them ; most commonly to species of Potamogeton 
or Pondweed. 

1653 Watton Angler vii. 148 His feeding is .. sometime 
a weed of his owne, called Pikred-weed, of which..some 
think some Pikes are bred. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, 
Pickarel-weed is. .well known in Suffolk and Cambridge~ 
and the idea that the sun's heat helps the breeding of pike 
in it, is common. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 
I. 250 The Pickerell-weeds throw out their oval or elliptical 
leaves that float so lightly ou the surface. . 

2. In N. America, Any species of Pontederia, 
lacustrine plants, with sagittate leaves, and spikes 
of blne flowers. Also Pickerel-flower, 

1836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IY. 146 In 
ply. the hlue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms in large 

eds in the shallow parts of our pleasant river. 1867 — 
AMay-Day, etc., ihid. 11]. 4x9 Through gold-moth-haunted 
beds of pickerel-flower. 1868 Lossinc //udson a1 This in 
the books, is called Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordata..), 
hut the guides call it moose-head. 

Pickeridge (pikeridz). [f. Pick v.} + Ripcz, 
back.] ‘ One of the varieties of warbles; a swelling 
occurring on the backs of cattle’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1882 in OcttviE; and in later Dicts. 

Pickering. Oés. exc. U.S. = PIckEREL}. 

1528 in T, D. Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 307 Item, in 
great pike, & pickering, 6 score. 8 }. 

Pi-ckeringite. J/m. [Named 1844 after John 


PICKET. 


Pickering, President of the American Academy: 
see -ITE!,] A hydrons sulphate of aluminium and 
magnesium, found in Peru and Nova Scotia, in 
masses of silky white fibres, and as acicular crystals. 

1844 Amer. Frui, Sc. XLV. 360 Pickeringite a native 
magnesian alum, 

Pickeroon, variant of Picaroon. 

Pickery?! (pikori). Also 6 pikry, pikery, 
pykery, picory, Sc. pikary, 6-7 pykrie, -ry. 
[f. Picker], Prrer!: see -Ery.] Petty theft. Still 
a term of Scotch law. 

1g08 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. %53 [Convicted of common 
Theft and] Pikry. 2 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 683 
eel Picory. 1936 Betrexoen Cron. Scot, (1821) Wl. 
107 He ae bis leving on thift and bantse 1553 in 
Hakluyt's Voy. (1598) 1. 266 For pickerie ducked at yardes 
arme, and so discharged. 1613-17 in R. M. Fergusson 
Alex. Humie (1899) 200 For.. preventing of the grite 
stewthe and pykrie that daylie incressis. @1765 Erskine 
Princ. Se. Law (1773) 1. iv. § 59 The stealing of trifles, 
which in onr law-language is styled pickery, has never been 
punished by the nsage of Scotland, but with imprisonment, 
scourging, or other corporal punishment. 1815 Scott 
Guy MM. xiii, A trifle stolen in the street is termed mere 
pickery. 1861 W. Bete Dict, Law Scot., Pickery, is the 
stealing of trifles, which has never been punished in any 
other way than by an arbitrary punishment. 

+ Pickery 2, obs. form of Peccany. 

1906 Puiturrs, Pickery, an American Beast like a Hog. 

Picket (pi'két), sd.1 Forms: a. 7 piequett, 
8 piquett, 8- picquet, piquet; 8. 7- picket. [a. 
F. piguet pointed stake, also in other senses, f. 
piguer to prick, pierce, with dim, suffix: see -ET.] 

I. 1. A pointed stake, post, or peg, driven into 

the ground; used for various purposes, e. g. 

fm. in the construction of a stockade or fence (fence 
picket = pale); b. to hold in position gabions, fascines, and 
other means of fortification; ¢. to mark positions in 
surveying, etc.; d. to fasten a rope or string to, esp, in 
order to tether a horse or other animal, also to secure a 
tent; 6. sharpened also nt the upper end, as a defence 
against cavalry or other assailants. 

1708 Military Dict., Picket, or Piguet,is a Stake sharp 
at the end, which serves to mark ont the Gronnd, and 
Angles of a Fortification, when the Ingenier is laying 
down the Plan. They are commonly pointed with Iron, 
There are nlso large Piguets, which are drove into the 
Earth, to hold together the Fascines, or Faggots, in any 
Work cast up in haste. Pickets are also Stakes drove into 
the Ground, hy the Tents of the Horse in the lield to tye 
their Horses to. 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4871/2 Most of 
the Horses. .hreaking foose from their Pickets.., some were 
taken, 1762 StERNE Jy. Shandy VI. xxi. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. 1. 487 One end of the cable must he. .fixed to 
ae or to any thing firm. 1807 Hutton Course Afath. 
IL. 57 Sometimes pickets, or staves with flags, are set up as 
marks or objects of direction. 1834-47 i: &. Macauzay 
field Fortif. (3851) 88 The small branches cut from an 
abatis may be rendered useful hy making pickets of them. 
1838 Crv. Eng. & Arch. Frad. l.96/1 Marking the middle 
line, or axis of the road, by stakes or pickets, placed at equal 
intervals apart. /dfd. 98/1 The fascines are laid in alternate 
layers crosswise and lengthwise, and the layers..connected 
by pickets. 1859 F. A. Grteritus Artil, Alan, (1862) 218 
Fach horse standing at picket. 1869 Parkman Discov, Gt. 
West (1883) 20 Asquare fort of cedar pce 1873 TRisTRamM 
Moab iv. 63 A lurking thief had cut the pickets of the horses. 
1883 EF. INcersott in Harper's Mag. Janu. 208/2 Fence posts 
are made... and after these the rough split fence pickets 
so commonly used in this part of the State. 


f. A stockade. rare. 

1841 Catuin NV. Amer. ind. 1. xi. 81 The piqnet is com- 
posed of timbers..eighteen feet high set firmly in the ground 
at sufficient distances from each other to admit of guns 
and other missiles to be fired between them. 


2. A stake with pointed top, used in a military 
punishment in vogue in the 17th and 18th c.: see 
quot. 1706. Hence, a name for this punishment, 


and for similar forms of torture. 

1690 Royal Proclam.in Starke Obs. Alii. Punishnt. (1901) 

If n trooper he shall stand three several times on the 

Picquett, x70 Aiditary Dict. sv. 1706 Pues, Zo 
Stand upon the Picket, is when_a Horseman for some 
Offence, is sentenc'd to have one Hand ty'd up as high as 
it can reach, and then to stand on the Point of a Stake with 
the Toe of his opposite Foot; so that he can neither stand, 
nor hang well, nor ease himself hy changing Feet. 1806 
Mar. Evcewortn Leonora xiv, lf I put a poor fellow on 
the picket. 1843 R. R. Mannen Uneled /rishinen Ser. un. 
Il. xvi. 353 The tortures of the lash, the picquet and the 
knotted cord. 1862 Lp. Stannore Pitt 111. 116 Many of 
these unhappy men underwent the military punishments of 
the lash and the picket—this last consisting in being made 
to stand with one foot upoa a pointed stake. 

+3. A peg, pin, plug. Obs. rare. 

31868 Rep. to Govt. U.S. on Munitions War 14 (Boxer 
ammunition), The hullet has a picket of wood runaing 
through its centre half-way from the apex of the cone 
towards the base. /é¢d. 16 ‘The bullet, as in the Boxer, has 
the wooden picket through half its longer axis, and the clay 
plug in the base for expansion. 

II. 4, Afi/. A small detached body of troops, 
sent ont to watch for the approach of the enemy 
or his scouts (outlying picket), or held in A 
in readiness for such service (é/ying picket); also 
applied to a single soldier so employed. In the 
Army Regulations spelt pzguet. 

1761 Brit, Mag. U1. 105 A vanguard, composed of the 
piquets, which were formed into battalions and squadrons, 
for securing the head of their cantonments. 1781 in Simes 
Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 8 |The Adjutant-geueral) may. .visit 
them at their posts, and always see that the piquets are in 


PICKET, 


good order. 1799 WetLINGToN in Gurw. Desd, I, 22 The 
advanced picquets of the British army were attacked by the 
enemy. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 1 If an Officer's Tour 
of Duty happen when he is on the Pee. Wegieta his 
Tour upon the Piquet is to pass him. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India 11. 384 The village of Yuva..was guarded by 
a strong picquet of cavalry and infantry, 1861 Mrs. I. 
Beers Adi Quict atong the Potomac, Now and then a stray 
picket Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro. 1884 Saf. 
Rev. 26 July 126/2, 600 Chasseurs of the Imperia] Guard.. 
attacked our picquets, but were repulsed. _ 

b,. A camp-guard, sent out to bring in men who 


have exceeded their leave. 

1787 Gentl, Mag, LVII. 11, 1199/2 The piquets and double 
patroles abandoned their officers, and joined their mutinous 
comrades, 1851 Dixon H7, Penn iv, 135 A sergeant and 
Ppiquet of soldiers entered the room. 1886 Pall Mall G, 
7 Oct. 9/1 A serious military riot ..occurred in the streets of 
Aldershot..Jast evening...The military police and pickets 
had to be reinforced. 

ce. transf. and fig. A party of watchers or scn- 
tinels, an outpost; an outlying post. 

1847-8 H. Mitier First fmipr. xiv, (1857) 228 Two insu 
lated outliers, that..form the outer piquets of the newer 
and higher system. 1860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour 173 There, 
two miles off, are lying deer,..pickets of keen eyed and 
keener scented hinds thrown out in every direction. 1866 
Neate Seg. § Hymns 52 The picquets of the Spirit-host. 

5. (usually £2.) Applied to men acting in a body or 
singly who are stationed by a trades-union or the 
like, to watch men going to work during a strike 
or in non-union workshops, and to endeavour to 
dissuade or deter them. 

1867 Times 22 Aug, 8/3 The pickets kept their places 
from early: morning till night; they reviled the workmen 
who went in and out; they forced women to calt upon the 
police for protection; they threatened that those who took 
work, should have none when the Union was triumphant. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 3« Aug. 1 We will assume .. that they 
issue positive orders to the pickets to resort to nothing in 
the shape of coercion. 1885 Even. Standard 19 Dec., The 
strikers have posted pickets at all stations. 1886 Glode 
2 Feb, 6/5 In connection with a strike, the defendant acting 
as 2 ‘picket *. 1891 Newcastle Even. Chron. 17 Jan. 4/1 
To..prevent the pickets of the strikers from indulging in 
demonstrations against the loyal men, . 

III. 6. An elongated rifle bullet, with a co- 
noidal front ; a cylindro-conoidal bullet. 

(Said in E.S. Farrow, American Small Arms (1904) 56, 
to have been ‘ made for Col. Pickett, the well-known grizzly 
bear killer’.) 

1858 Deane Hist. § Sc. Firearms 263 A form of conicat 
projectile used and called a ‘picket’ in the United States, 
and also used in several of the German states. 1859 J. 
Scorrern Projectile Weapons (ed. 4) 219 note, The Ameri. 
cans term the new elongated projectile conoids ‘ pickets’; 
and a very good term it is. 1894 Kwicut Dict, lech. 

o2/1. 388: Greener Gun 177 The regulation Martini- 

enry rifling would send a long-range picket clean through 
an elephant 1901 T. F. Fremantie B&. Rife 38 The 
pointed bullet with a flat base, known as a ‘fiat-ended 
picket’. 

IV. 7. attrib. and Contb., as (sense 1) pickel- 
fence, -gale, -machine, -pin, -rope, -strap; (senses 
4, 5) picket duty, systent, trench; picket-boat, 
-launch, -ship, a vessel employed for reconnoi- 
tring, or scouting in advance of the fleet, or on 
n river in military operations; picket-clamp, 
a clamp for holding fence-pickets while being 
pointed; picket-guard, an inlying picket, also 
a picket protecting a position; picket-header, 
-pointer, a machine for pointing fence-pickcts; 
picket-house, in a garrison, the building where 
a picket is stationed; picket-launch: see piche?- 
boat; picket-line, (a) a tether; (4) a line held 
by pickets; picket-ship : see picket-boat. 

1885 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/2 He will have with him [on the 
Nile] the *picket hoats commanded by Lieutenants Mont- 
gomerieand ‘l'yler. 1890 Pall Mali G. 2 ies 2/1 The large 
steam-launches known in the navy as ‘ picket-boats ’ are per- 
fectly adapted for the purpose. 1867 Times 23 Aug. 0/2 
Ftocd and nearly all the rest of the prisoners did *picket 
duty there, 1871 Dafly News 18 Jan., This extra piquet 
A from other companies forms a separate roster. 1857 
R. Tomes Amer, tn Japan ix. 207 Cottages .. surrounded 
by either stone walls or bamboo “picket fences.  /d/d. 
xiv. 317 The streets of Hakodadi ..are subdivided into 
various wards by means of *picket-gates. 1703 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 3923/2 Our *Piquet Guard was..ordered out to attack 
them, 1866 Loner. Killed at Ford ii, As we rode atong.. 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford. 1883 E., INcersou. 
in Harper's Mag. Jan. 208/2 Planers, shingle machines, 
*picket headers. 1901 Westns. Gas. 14 Mar. 6/1 A draft of 
about fifty men..in Guernsey. attacked the *picquet house 
on the pter at St. Peter’s Port. 1867 Latnam Black & 
IWhite 105 The opposing lines were not more than two 
hundred yards apart, and between these were tbe *picket 
lines, about one hundred yards from one another. 1899 
Scribner's Mag. XXV. 19/1 It was no ensy matter to handle 
them on the picket-lines, and to provide for feeding and water- 
ing. 1867 72¢s23 Aug. 9/2 Muny of the *picket men had 
behaved illegally. 1851 Rtas Rewo Scalp Hunt, iv. 28 The 
*picket-pins[were] driven home, 1859 Marcy Pratrie Trav. 
iil. 91 The picket-pins, of iron, fifteen inches long, with ring 
and swivel at top. 1898 Datly News 9 May6/3 Itis supposed 
..that the Spanish fleet was probably following its *picket 
ship, 1872 Baxea Wile Tridut. x. 165 Each horse was 
furnished with..a long leathern thong as a “picket strap, 
1866 Sat, Rev. 20 hily 59 The victims of the “picket 
vat are..men who are outside the pale of the Trades 

nioas. 

Pioket, 54.2 
PICTARNE. 


Vor, VII, 


A local name of the tern: cf. 


| 
| 
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1831 Montagu's Orntth, Dict, 508 Tern... Provincial. Pirr. 


..Kirmew. Picket. 
Picket (pikét), v.  [f Picker 50.1] 


1. frans. ‘Yo enclose or secure with pickets or 


stakes; to palisade; to fix dows by means of | 


pickets. 

1745 Frul. Siege Louisburg in W. Shirley Let. (1746) 18 
A Blockhouse..picketted without, and defended by eight 
Cannon, 1847 Nation. Cycl. 1.10 The trees are picketed 
tothe ground, 1884 Wil Fnginecring (ed. 3}.1. 1. 55 The 
hides are Jaid on the ground and picketed firmly down; 
the sandbags are then built up..to such a height as to 
allow each hide to be drawn well over the top row and 
round the ends, which are then picketed into the parapet. 


b. To tether (a horse, etc.) to a picket or peg 


fixed in the ground. 

1814 Scott Haz. xlvi, Their horses, saddled and picqueted 
behind them. 1857 Livixcstoxr 7a, vii. 138 ‘Uhe goat 
is picketed to a stake in the bottom [ofa pith 1868 Reed. 
& Ord. Arny § 872 The guards of the Cavalry will be 
mounted, and the horses picketed. 


2. To punish or torture with the picket. Ods. 
exc, Lfist, 

1746-7 Hervey Medi, (1818) 252 Others. .act the part of 
their own tormentors: they even picquet themselves, and 
call it amusement. 1762 SreRNE 77. Shandy V. xxi, 1 
would be picquetted to death, cried the corporal,.. before 
I would suffer the woman to come to any harm.  1839- 


1860 [sce PicKETING]. 
3. Ali. To post asa picket. b. ¢xér. (for ref.) 


To post onesclf as a picket; to act on picket duty. 

1775 J. Brown in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1953) 1. 462 
They have intrenched and picketed out some distance fron 
their other works, 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artid, Man, (1862) 
154 To encamp and picket expeditiously. 1880 Dixox 
Windsor VV, xxii, 2ot These nen were picketed in the 
town, 

4. In a lJabonr dispute: a. tts. To act as a 
picket; b. ¢vazs. To beset or molest with pickets. 
See Picket sé.) 5 and PIcKETING b. 

1867 Yimes 22 Aug.311/1 His employer's shop was picketed 
hy about two or three men in the morning. /did., He recog- 
nized the defendants..ia company with others, picketing 
daily. 1885 Daly Tel. 21 Oct. (Cassell), They picketed the 
men coming to and going from Mr, B.'s shops. 

Hence Picketed f//.a.; Piccketer, a man en- 
gaged in picketing during a strike. 

1818 Scorr Aod R. xxxii, The appearance of the *picqueted 
horses, feeding in this little vale. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. 
vic 121 There 15 a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 
rail or picketed pine boards. 1885 Lew. Standard 4 Nov. 
(Cassell), The old picketed and bastioned forts are dis- 
appearing. 1867 7iaves 23 Aug.9’1 Even if all the gaols of 
the country were filled with *picketers the system must be 
continued, 1898 Weston. Gaz. 9 Sept. 4/1 A stronger con- 
tingent of picketers arrived on the spot to relieve the 
sandwich-men. 

Picket, pickette, obs. forms of Piquer. 

+ Picket-beard, [See Picken! 2, PIKED a. 2.] 

1670 G. H. //ist, Cardinals 1. ut, 73 A great dispute... 
betwixt a certain Picket-beard (as they call them in Italy) 
or Protestant,..and a Catholick. 

Picketee, obs. form of PicoTEr. 

Picketing (pikétin), vé/.5d. [See -1ne1.] 
The action of the vb. PIcKET; a. see PICKET v, 2; 
spec. b. in a labour dispute, the posting of men 
to intercept non-strikers on their way to work and 
prevail upon them to desist. 

a, 17953 Miss Cottier Art Torment.15 Punishments for 
faults, such as whipping and picketing amongst the soldiers, 
1839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser. 1. 11. 306 The com- 
manding-officer .. replied, that he would be hung up by 
his thuinbs till he fainted—a variety of piquetting. 184a 
R. R. Mapnen United Irishonen V. xi. 335 The picket- 
tings aad half-hangings, and other modes and instruments 
of torture. 1860 act Goucer Juprisonment in Burmah 
xiii, 141 On this button the culprit stood with bared foot at 
the manifest risk of being Jamed for life. This torture was 
called picketting. 

b. 1867 Témes 22 Aug. 8/3 Paron Bramwell said..tbat 
if picketing were done in such a way as to excite no 
reasonable alarm or not to annoy or coerce those who 
were the subjects of it, it would be no offence in law... 
The picketing which Mr, Druitt and his friends organized 
+. was intimidation, and nothing less. 4891 Guardian 
rz Mar. 377/2 In theory picketing is merely the use of fair 
argument to dissuade men from becoming ‘blacklegs’. In 
hae tbe force of the argument is found to depend very 


largely on the numbers and demeanour of those who | 


employ it. , 

Pick-fault: see Pick- in Com, 

Pi‘ckfork. Os. exc. dia/, Forms: 3 pic-, 5 
pykk-, pik-, pyke-, 5-6 pyk-, 6 picke-, 6 
(g dial.) pike-, pick-fork. (Origin of the first 
element obscure: occurring as fre, pik, pyke, it 
appears to be identical with Pick sd.!, Pike 54.1, 
as if ‘a fork with pikes or sharp points’; but 
the word, with its variant PitcHrorK, seems 
to have been at length associated with the vb. 
Pick 2, PircH 1, from the tse of the implement in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] = Prrcurorx. (The sense 
in the quot. from Layamon is doubtful.) 

€1205 Lay, 21597 Wid heore pic-forcken, Heo walden 
heom to eee 1410 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 546/2, 
3pyk forkes, ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 397/1 Pykkforke, merga. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 95 The men of the village cam 
out..with flaylis and pikforkes. 1485 Nottingham Rec. 
TIT. 246 Paid..to a smyth for makyng of a grete pykefork.. 
pat was broken with be ice. ijd. 1523 Firzaers. Alxsd, 
$25 If the grasse be very thycke, it wolde be shaken with 


| [see Prcxer® ra). 
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handes, or with a short pykforke. 1g60 Bree (Genev.) 
1 Sam. xiii, 21 Vet they had a file for the shares, and for 
the mattockes, and for the pickeforkes [1535 Covi rn. forckes, 
1539 (Great) dong forckes] & for the axes. 1589 FLEMING 
Mirg, Georg. 1. 31, Clods must alwaies broken be with pick- 
forks turnd therein, a1600 Modden F. ii, (1664) 11 Some 
made long pikes and lances light, Some Pike-forks for to 
joyn and thrust. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. Kiij, One 
of the Horse-keepers..did..belabour him with a Pikefork. 
1825 Drocketr A.C. Gloss., Pickfork, a hay fork. 1885 
Weststt Old Factory xxi, (E.D. D.), Chaps..as I wouldn't 
touch with a pikefork, 

Pick-goose, corrupt f. Peak-Goosk Os. Pick- 
harness: see Pick-. Pickhill: sce Picntiz. 

+ Pickieman. ‘Sc. 04s. Also 7 peckcaman. 
[f. Pick 2.1 + May.) A miller’s assistant, whose 
duty was to pick the millstone : ef. PIKEMAN 2 2, 

1604 Court BA. Barony Urie 1892) 3 Sum tennentis..wald 
nocht content thame selffis with the serwice of the Peckca- 
man. 1808 Jamirsox, /ckie-man, the name formerly given 
to a iillers servant, from his work of keeping the mil! in 
order, 1825 fbid., Pthinan, Phonan, Vikteman, the same 
as Pickic-man, and pron. as three syllables. 

Pickietar, dial. f. Pictarxe, the common tern. 

Pickill, obs. f. Picky 54.4, a grain, corn. 

Picking (pi-kiy), 04/7. 50.1 Also piking, cte.: 
see Wieck vt ff. Pick vl + -1ne LJ 

1. The action of Pick v1 in various senses. 

a, ¢1330 R. Gruxxe Chron. (1810) 273, & pou has for bi 
pikyng, mykille lle likyng. c1qqo Proms. (atv. 397/2 
Pykynge, or clunsynge, purgacto. 1531 in W. EF. ‘lurner 
Select. Rec, Oxford (1230) 100 Conspiryces.., and pykyn of 
quarells day by day. 

B. 1548 Iivot Lat, Dict, Carminatia,.the pickyng or 
cardynge of woull. 1672 Witkixs Nat. Aeliygy. 234 Without 
any such picking and chusing amongst them, as may bend 
the laws to make them suitable to our own interests. 1693 
Eveuwn De da Quint. Compl. Gard, V1, 80 Picking or 
culling of Fruits. 1844 G. Dovo Textile Manuf ios this 
opening of the matted cotton is first partially effected by the 
process of ‘ picking'..Women and children partially disen- 
tangle the cotton. 1885 C.F. Horner Warvels Anim. Lise 
174 The inspiriting picking ot the banjo. 

b. With adverbs. Also a¢ér7é. 

1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 6o6 The stopping 
and picking-out tools are made of polished steel. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/2 A grapnel was lowered over the 
bows by means of a long rope, the end of which was taken 
under the dynamometer to the picking-up drum. 1904 
H. Buack Pract. Seif Culture iv. reg The picking up of 
crumbs of knowledge is not in itself education. 

2. spec. a, Stealing, theft; in later use, petty 
theft, pilfering; esp. in picking and stealing: sce 
Pick v.1 gb, 

a. 1401 Pod, Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 That almes is pykyng, y 
fynde it in thi boke. ¢1q7o Hexrvson Jor. Fad. in. 
(Cock & Fox) iv, In pyking a pultrie baith day and nycht. 
1835 COVERDALE Bible Ded., His pestilent pykynge of Peter 
pens out of youre realme. 

B. 1548-9 (Mar) BA. Com. Prayer, Catech., To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing. 1753 Scots Mag. May 
260/2 He had been in a continual practice of picking and 
stealing. 1806 Forsvin Beauties Scotl. 111. 437 Sheep.. 
carried away, if above the number seven. .[M‘Gregor] styled 
lifting ; if below seven, he only considered it as a picking. 

b. Weaving. Afinishing process of cloth-making: 
sec quot. 1875. @. Afctal/urgy. Rough sorting of 
ores. d. The finishing of an electrotype plate by 
removing picks or defects. e. Alasonry. Dabbing : 
sce Dab vl 1, quot. 1876. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 812 The mechanical preparation of 
ores, including picking, stamping, and different modes of 
washing. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1698/1 Picking Cloth... 
Tt is subjected toa strong light, and all blemishes removed 
from its surface by tweezers. Spots which have escaped the 
action of the dye are touched with dye by a camel’s-hair 
brush. 1881 RayMonn J/ining Gloss., Piking. See Cobbing. 
1890 Cent, Dict., Picking ..6. Removing picks. -in electro. 
type plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher, 

3 concr, ta. A mark produced by pricking; 
a prick. (Only OF.) 

This is the earliest known trace of a verb corresp. to pike 
or pick in OE.; see etymology of Pick z.! 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) S. 572 Stigeata, picung. 

. That which is or may be picked, or picked 
up; the produce of picking, the amount picked; 
a scraping, a scrap; Z/. gleanings of fruit, remain- 
ing scraps of food, or portions of anything worth 

icking up or appropriating. 

Le Mitton Afol. Smect. xii. Wks, 1851 111, 321 The Vulturs 
had then but small pickings. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
(1834) 11. 531 Then reason began to open; and we gathered 
hy little pickings the ideas of good and mischievous, of 
right and wrong. 1808 H. Hoirano Cheshire 62 These 
Pickings [from salt pans) were analysed...He found 480 
parts, .to contain 40 of muriate of soda, 60 of carbonate, and 
380 of sulphate an lime. 1847 C. Bronte ¥. Ayre xi, The 
scanty pickings I had now and then been able to glean at 
DAS reas Watss Yea (Philad.) 115 At 4 o'clock each 

lay’s ‘ picking’ is carried to the factory. 1893 
Mod, (Kent) The boy was sent to jail 
for stealing apples, but they were only a few peekings. 

a. Chiefly 7/7. Perquisites privately picked up, or 
dishonestly come by; pilferings. 

1765 Foote Commntssary 1. Wks, 1799 1.10 Rich as an 
Indian governor. Heaven knows how he came by it... 
Pretty pickings, I warrant, abroad. 1809 Makin Gi/ Blas 
v. i. p12 The pretty pickings to be made out of this juggle. 
1866 Geo. Exiot &, Holt Introd., But heir or no heir, Lawyer 
Jermyn had had his rch out of the estate, 1893 W. P. 
Courtney in Academy 13 May aft Tt must_be confessed 
that the pickings of the office [of Paymaster-General} were 
enormous, 
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PICKING. 


4. a. (See quot.) b. A/. * Pounded oyster shells 
for gravel walks’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

61858 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. u. 140/t The same sort of 
brick if burat a little harder, is called a aver, and if rather 
softer than it onght to be, and of pale colour, a picking. 

5. attrib, and Coméb., as picking-season, -table, 
-time, etc.; picking-bed, a bed in a quarry that 
is picked away ; picking-ground, ground capable 
of being picked; picking salt: see quot. 

1883 Stonemason Jan., Of this the top 12 inches is used as 
a *picking-bed, so that blocks 6} feet deep can always be 
ohtained when required. . 1874 Ravmonp Statist. A/ines 
& Mining 514 The removal in blasting-ground of 200 
cubic feet, and in soft *picking-gronad .. of 800 cubic feet. 
1884 Chester Gloss.,* Picking sait.., the first salt made after 
a pan has been ‘ picked’, that is, has had the scale taken 
offthe bottom. 1874 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Cotton, From 
the date of blooming to the close of the *picking season, 
warm dry weather is essential. 1901 Scotsman 15 Oct. 4/8 
After being thoroughly screened, the Iump coal is carried 
nn to ‘picking tables, 1682 Davoren Ads. §& Achkit. ut. 418 
He was too warm on *Picking-work to dwell. 

Picking, v4/. 53.4 [f. Pick v.2+-1nc1.] The 
action of Pick v.2 

1. Weaving. The driving of the shuttle to and fro 
in a loom; esp. atérzd. as in + picking peg Cobs.) 
=Picker?; picking cord, lever, motion, shaft, 
staff, stick, names of parts employed in this action: 
ef. Picker? b, 

1827 /din. Rev, XLVI. 4 Mechanical contrivance techni- 
cally denomiaated a picking peg. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
1285 ILe lays hold of the picking-peg in his right hand, and, 
with a smart jerk of his wrist, drives the fly-shuttle swiftly 
from one side of the loom to the other... The plan of throwing 
the shuttle by the picking peg and cord is a great improve. 
ment upon the old way of throwing it by haad. 1875 
Kyicut Dict. Mech, 1698/1 In one form of hand-loom, the 
picking-peg is drawa by a cord. In the power-loom the 
driver ts ona vibrating staff. 2/id., Picking-stick (Weaving), 
the picker-staff for driving the shuttle of a power-loom. 
1878 Bartow Weaning xxv, 269 (heading), Shuttles and 
picking motions. /éfd. 271 Uhis plan was to affix inclined 
planes to the peripheries of fly-wheels—one at each end of 
the crank shaft, so as to strike against a stud fixed upon 
a picking-shaft connected to ench picking-stick. 1897 Vest. 
Gaz, 22 Jan. 7/2 For shafts he has used a lot of the hickory 
picking staffs used in power looms, 

2. Spinning. ‘The travelling of the bobbin up 
and down the spindle in the process of being filled, 
so that it may be equally full all over’ (M¢Laren). 

1884 W.S. B. MeLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 152 The spool 
«requires a triple motion; a very short one at first filling 
the lower end, during which time the bobbin only moves a 
liale way up and down, and then a longer enicking aD 
and down, with the constantly lowering motion the same as 
for the tube. 

3. The action of pitching or throwing sheaves, 
etc. Also aérié., as picking-fork, a hay-fork, 
pitchfork ; picking-hole, a window or door aloft 
ina barn or hayloft, throngh which hay or sheaves 
are pitched; a pitch-hole. zor/h. dial, 

1847-78 Hacuwetr, Picking-hole, 1854‘Tom Tarppoie- 
HoyLe’ Bairusla Foak's Ann. 25 Made it into hay, an 
thrawn it throo t' pickin-hoyle. 1873 Conpeaux Birds of 
ee 14 One of the picking-holes at the north ead of 
the barn. 


ire (pirkin), #47. 2. Also 6 pyking, Sc. 
cand, [f, Pick v1 + -1nG 2.) 

1. That picks, in the senses of the verb; sfec. 
thievish. 

1535 Lyxoesay Satyre 2657 Sic pykand 
hangit. rgs0 Lever Sere. (Arb.) 38 Pickinge theft, is lesse 
than murtheryng robrye. 1961 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer Iv. (1577) T viij, The ouerwealthy .. waxe stiffe 
necked and recklesse, the poore, desperate and pyking. 
1565-73 Coorer 7hesaurus, Diztariy, picking fellowes 
looking into chambers or parlonrs..onely of purpose to 
steale, 1 Kwune Jungle Bk. 52 Nothing but foolish 
words and little picking thievish hands. 

+2. Dainty; fastidious; trifling, nice. Obs. Perb. 
vbl, sb, nsed attrib. 

1589 R. Haavey P2, Perc. (1590) 3 If thy mill stones be not 
worne too bluat, for want of pecking, there is picking meat 
for thee, 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, Iv. i. 398 The King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking Grieuances, 1678 
Buxvan Prlgr. Auth. Apol. (ed. 2) 227 Dost thou love 
picking meat ? 

Pickitivant, corrupt f. PickE-DEVANT, Obs. 

Pickle (pi'k’l), 53.1 Forms: 5 pekille, pykyl, 
pikkyll, pykulle, 6 (pegyll, pigell), pyccle, 
pikle, pykle, 6-7 pickel(1, 6— pickle. [app. 
a. MDu. ferel(e, peeckel (a 1473 in Teuthonista) 
or MLG, pékel, LG., Du. pekel, E.Fris. pebel, 
pakel, mod.Ger. podkel brine, pickle. Ulterior origin 
obscure. 

(Verdam suggests that Du, petet wasa deriv. of verbal root 
pil», pek-, in sense ‘that which pricks or is piquant '.)] 

1. A salt or acid liquor (usually brine or vinegar, 
sometimes with plese) in which flesh, vegetables, 
etc., are preserved. (In early use, also applied to 
certain satces eaten with flesh as a relish.) 

a1440 Morte Arth. 1027 Sevene knave childre, Choppid 
in a chargour of chalke whytt sylver, With pekille and 

owdyre of precious spycez. ¢1440 Promp. Paro. 397/2 
Pykyl, sawce, picula. ¢1450 Two Cookery-bks. 77 Pikkyll 
pour Je Mallard, 1502 Annotpe Céroz, (1811) 189 To make 
a Pigell to kepe freshe Sturgen in. 1530 Patsor. 254/t 
Pyccle sance, savlmure. 1553 Even Treat. Newe Jad. 
e(Arb,) 29 Keping it in a certayne pickle. 1600 SuRFLET 
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Countrie Farme u. li. 349 A pickle..made of two parts of 
vineger, and one of salt ene. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & CZ. 11. 
v. 66 Thon shalt be whipt with Wyer, and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in Jingring pickle. 1728 E. Smitu Compl, Housew. 
(ed. 2) 63 Make a Pickle of Vinegar, Salt, whole Pepper, 
Cloves, Mace, and boil it, and pour it on the Mangoes, 1809 
Kenpatt 7’rav, II, xlvi. 132 The strength of the water 
being now such as to constitute it a brine or pickle. 

Jig. 1649 Woodstock Scuffle xi, in Scott Woodst. App. 1, 
Nothing else is history But pickle of antiquity. 1675 Hoppes 
Odyssey (2677) 62 He was tn the sea o'r bead and ears: At 
last he rais’d his head above the pickle. 

b. in pickle (fig.), kept ia preparation for use ; 
esp. in phr. @ rod in pickle, a punishment in 
reserve, ready to be inflicted on occasion: see Rop, 

1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Ejb, 1 but he hath. arguments 
that hane been these twentie yeres in pickle. 1625 J}. 
Srenser I’ox Civitatis 26, 1 feare God hath worse rods 
in pickell for you. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., This 
is a threatening admonition for an idle or truant_boy. 
* There's a stick i pickle for thee my lad’. 1881 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel of Family 11. vii, It was only after the last 
good word of glad tidings had been said that the rod was 
taken ont of the pickle. 1885 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/2 He 
will return to the tranquil enjoyment of his 1,000,000 dollars 
now in pickle, it is said, in the English funds. 

2. Some article of food preserved in pickle; 
usually (7/.) Vegetables (as cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, cucumbers, walnuts, mangoes, etc.) pickled, 
and eaten as a relish. 

1707 Moatimen //us. (1721) If. 26 The Keys of the Ash 
are a good Pickle while young and tender; and when near 
ripe. 1710 Apoison Fatler No. 255 » 2 Conserves [are] of a 
much colder Nature than your common Pickles. 1758 
pee Idler No. 33 ® 24 Received a present of pickles 
rom Miss Pilcocks, 1853 Sovra /’antroph. 64 Mallows.. 
occupied one of the first ranks among pickles. 


3. An acid solntion, or other chemical prepara- 
tion, used for cleansing metal or wood, or for 


other purposes. 

19976 WitureinG Brit. Plants (1796) 1.38 Filtre it tirones 
paper; keep it in a bottle closely corked, and call it the 
pickle. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 860 These plates, while still 
warm, are rubbed over with a dilute acid or pickle. 1879 
Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 299/2 A dipper had .. left a 
quantity of work all night in the ‘pickle’ or cleansing 
solution. 

4, fg. A condition or situation, usually dis- 
agreeable; a sorry plight or predicament. (Usually 
with defining word.) Now collog. 

(CP. Du. 7a de pekel sitten, temand in de pekel laten sitten.) 

ae J. Heywoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 157 Freilties 
pickelL” 1573 Tusser //xsé. (1878) 125 Reape barlie with 
sickle, that lies in ill pickle. 15885 Foxe Serin. on 2 Cor. 
y. 21 In this pickle lyeth man by nature, that is, all wee that 
be Adams children. a1620 J. Dyke Worthy Commun, 
(1645) 382 Who could have..embraced a person in so filthy 

ickle? 194x Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1, 77, 1 warraat, 
added she, he was inaswect pickle! 1823 Byron Yuan vin. 
xliii, The Turkish batteries thrash’d them like a flail, Or 
a good boxer, into a sad pickle, 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
291, | could see no way ont of the pickle I was in. 

b. gen. Condition, trim, guise. rare. 

1706 Puituies, Accoutrement, Dress, Garb, Pickle. 1846 
Hawtuoane losses 1. ix. 190 It is difficult to conceive how 
he keeps himself in any decent pickle. 

5. A person, usually a boy, whois always causing 
tronble: cf. PickLep! 2 b; a troublesome or mis- 
chievous child; ta wild young fellow. cof/og. 

1788 Hist. Schoolboy 72 He told Master Blotch he was a 
pickle, and dismissed him to his cricket, 1809 Matxin Gil 
Blast. xvii. » 6 If the little gentleman is a pickle, they will 
lay all the blame on your bad maaagement. 1811 Lex 
Balatron., Pickle, an arch waggish fellow. 1828 J. W. 
Ceoxear Diary 23 Apr. in C. Papers (1884) I. 416 The Duke 
of Cumberland was there, and his son Prince George. This 
little pickle is abont nine. 1897 Miss Mitroap Couatry 
Stories (1850) s5 Young Sam Tyler, Jem’s eldest hope, a 
thorough Pickle, 1885 [see PicktesosE]. 

+b. attrib, or as adj. = PICKLED f7/. al 2b. 

1797 Mas. A. M, Bennett Seggar Girl (1813) 11. 278 His 
son, a pickle young dog. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as pickle-barrel, -boiler, 
-bottle, -dealer, -farm, -jar, -pol, -room, -shop; 
pickle-cured a, cured or preserved ia pickle; 
pickle-leaf, an omamental dish, in the form of a 
leaf, for pickles, etc.; pickleman, one who makes 
or sells pickles; pickle-worm UV. S., the cater- 
pillar of a moth (Phaceliura nitidalis), which 
destroys young cucumbers, ctc.; pickle-yard, the 
yard in which meat is pickled for the navy. 

157, W. Tuomrson &. MN. Advoc. 14 A Cooper and a 
*Pickle-Boiler being two distinct Employments. 1879 Mrs. 
ALE. James Jad. Househ. Managem, 21 A_wide-mouthed 
“pickle-bottle, with air-tight cork. 1791-3 ia Spirit Pud. 
Frais. (1799) I. 116 A *Pickle-dealer and an Italian Fidler. 
1890 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/1 A *pickle-farm at the present 
time of year, with its peelia ard. brining processes, is an 
interesting sight. 1899 Al/butf's Syst. Med. VI. 13. A 
man whose work consisted of covering WG wi with 
bladder. 1859 Suites Sed/-/7elp ii, (1860) 41 Melon table- 
plates, green *pickle-leaves, and such like articles, 173% 
Lond. Even. Post 9 Nov., Joha Potts, *Pickleman in 
Gracious Street. 1769 Mrs, Rarratp Eng. J/ousehpr. 
(1778) 43 Put them into *pickle pots; when the liquor is 
cold pour it upon the oysters. 1809 Kenpatt 7raz. IL 
xlvi. 132 From the water-rooms, it is drawn into a second 
range of vats or rooms, called “pickle-rooms. 1773 Gotp- 
sMituH 13 Apr.in Boswell ‘Yoksson, The very next shop to 
Northumberland-honse is a *pickle-shop. 1757 W. Tuomr- 
son X. NV. Advoc.22,1..was..made inspecting Cooper of the 
*Pickle-yard. 


| out your glass even to the Jast pickle of sand. 


PICKLE, 


Pickle (pik’l), 5.2 Se. and north. dial, 


(Origin nnknowa. 

The two senses are not generally felt to be the same word in 
Scoteh; hut cf. the use of graén in ‘I hae-na a graia o’ sant 
i’ the hoose *; ‘A man without a grain o° sense ".] 

1. A single grain or com of wheat, barley, or oats, 
e.g. a barley-pickle, a barley-cora. b. Formerly, 
also, a single grain or particle (of sand, dust, etc.). 

1ssz App. Hamitton Cafech, (1884) 204 As breid is maid 
of mony pickillis of corne. 17.. Song, O gin my Love ii, 
O gin my Jove were a pickle of wheat, Awa’ wi’ that pickle 
o' wheat I wad flee, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 
gs7 ‘Ihe ears are found to have alternately a plump well- 
filled pickle and an empty husk. 1868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gtoss., Pickle,a single grain or kernel; of corn, rice, 
or the like. 

b. 1632 RutHenroap Left, (1862) 1. xxii. 87 Ve shall run 
1656 JEANES 
Mixt, Schol. Div. 150 Rotten, and dissolved into innumer- 
able pickles of dust. 

2. A small qnantity or amount (of fluid, powder, 
or anything quantitative) ; a little. (Followed by 
sb, without of) 

@1724 in Ramsay's Tea-t, Mise. (1733) 1.9 Sick's I ha'e 
ee get n pickle. 1724 Rassay / fave a Green Purse i, 

have a green purse, and a wee pickle gowd, @ 1810 
Tanxxauite Poets (1846) 16 I've spun a pickle yarn. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xl, 1 wad get my pickle meal and my 
sonp milk. 1822 Gat Provost xxxviil (1868) 110 A pickle 
tea and sugar, 1893 STEVENSON Cafriona 75 Ye'll have.. 
to think a wee pickle less of your dainty self. 

Pickle (pik’l), v1 [f£ Pickie sé.) Cf, MDu. 
(a 1479), Du., MLG. pehelen, Ger. pokelz.] 

1. ¢vans. To put into or steep in pickle; to pre- 
serve in pickle. (Sometimes, To preserve with 
salt, to salt, as butter.) 

1552 [see Picxteo! 1}, 1570 Levins Alanip. 122/1 To 
Pickle flesh, condire, salire. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy, 11. 110 
They vse to pickle them with vineger and salt. 1661 
Loven “ist, Anim. & Blin, 220 Salmon... If pickled it’s 
like Sturgian. 1732 Berkerey Alciphr. vi. § 14 A physician, 
who, having pickled haif a dozen embryos {etc.]. 1768 
Cowrer Let. to ¥ f1ilé 3 May, Mrs. Rebecca Cowper's 
receipt to pickle cabbage. 1893 Kate Sansorn 7rath/ 
Tom. S. ae 28 The processes of pickling olives. 

b. To fill (a vessel) with pickle or brine for 


preserving meat. 

1757 Woop in W. Thompson 2. WV. Advoe. 12 The Casks 
to fe always drove and pickled in Time, 

2. Naut. To rub salt, or salt and vinegar, on the 
back after whipping or flogging: formerly praclised 
as a punishment, 

1706 ing. Naval Miscarriages in Harl, Mise. (Park) 1. 
574 The me and pickling of seamen (a barbarous 
practice which has been much nsed of Jate) has likewise been 
a great hindrance tothe manning of our fleet. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 90 Pickling, that is to say, throwing 
salt and vinegar on the hack after the whipping. 1887 
jJ.K. Laventon ia Dict. Mat. Biog. XML 205/1 It was 
acknowledged that [in Corbet’s ship, ¢ 1808] the number of 
men flogged was ‘se great;..and that the backs of the 
sufferers were habitually pickled. 

3. To steep in or treat with some acid, or other 
chemical preparation, for cleansing or other pur- 
pose, in various manufactures, etc. 

1844 Stepnens Bs. Farm IL, 503 Seed-wheat should be 
pickled, that is, subjected to a preparation in a certain kiad 
of liquor, before it is sown. 1858 Greener Gunnery 219 
*Pickled’ is the term also used to describe the process, 
which is simply eating away the softer metals from around 
the steel or harder material. 1868 Jovnson AJetals 103 
The sheets to be galvanised are pickled, scoured, and 
cleaned. 1887 Gumauine Eéeciricity 213 The objects are 
first ‘pickled ‘in a bath of mixed dilute nitric and sulphuric 
acids, 1889 Standard 22 Oct. 2 The ordinary dressings 
with which seed-corn is ‘pickled’, to prevent bunt or smu. 

b. ‘To prepare, as an imitation, and sell as 
genuine ; said of copies or imitations of paintings 
by the old masters. Art Jour.’ (Webster 1864). 


4. transf. and fig. in various applications. 

¢1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 18 For this our eyes 
are pickled up with teares, That are most brinie. 1651 
CLEYELAND Ligy on Abp, Canterbury 36 Not to repent, 
but pickle up tbeir Sin. 1790 Buaxe #7. Keo, Wks, V. 47 
A eo pe in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence. 
1904 Daily Chron. 1 Sept. 8/2, 1 think you are pickling a 
rod for your own back. 

Pickle, v.2 Ods. or dia’, [dim. or freq. of 
Pick v1) 

+1. (% To pick clean, cleanse by minute picking. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 397/1 Pykelynge, purguiacto. 159 
Sytvester Du Bartast. vi 286 The Wren.. lato his [the 
crocodile’s] mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles Cleanseth 
his palate. 2 a. 

2. ¢rans, and intr. To pick in a small way, or 
a little ata time ; to peck, nibble; to eat sparingly 
or delicately, Also fig. Chiefly Sc. and dial. 

1513 Doveras 2xets xu. Prol. 158 Phebus red fowle.. 
PyklJand his meyt in alleis quhar he went. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 122/2 To Pickle, eat nicely, edere winutin:. 1583 
Goupixe Calvin on Deut. i.6 Whensoeuer we hane.,but 
pickled vpoa the doctrine withont suffering it to work any 
true linelinesse in vs. 1585 Potwart #lyting vw, ATont- 
gomerie 727 Lick where I Jnid, and pickle of that pye. 
1793 I. Scorr Poems 325 (Jamn.) Robin Routh and Marion 
Mickle, Wha baith contentitlie did moe Out o' ae pocke. 
1818 Scorr /774, ATidl. xxviii, Aweel, Jass,..then thou mnust 
pickle in thine ain poke-nook, and buckle thy girdle thine 
ain gate, 1855 Rogison IWVhithy Gloss., Pickle,..to eat or 
pick but a small quantity at a time, as sickly cattle are said 
only to pickle a bit out of the haad at once. 


PICKLED. 


b. To deal with in a minute way, to PIDDLE 


(obs.) ; see also quot. @ 1825. 

«1568 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 158 To busie my selfe in 
pickling abont these small pointes of Grammer. a 1825 
Forsy Vee. £, Anglia, Pickle, v. to glean a field a second 
time, when, of course, very little can be found. 

Pickle, obs. var. PIGHTLE; local var. of PIKE. 


Pickled (pick’ld), f/7. al [f. PickLe z.1] 

I. Preserved in pickle ; steeped in some chemical 
preparation: see PIcKLE v.11, 3. 

1552 Hutoret, Pykled or bryned, mruriaticus. 1620 
Mrooreton Chaste Afaid 5. ii, My wife.. longs For nothing 
hut pickled cucumbers. 1757 W. Tuomrson &. YW. Advoc. 
g Pickled, unpickled, and undrained Casks rolled away 
together. 1876 Scuuttz Leather Mannfi 19 Pickled hides 
should be kept separate from Salted. 1898 MWestn. Gas. 
20 7/2 The vessel was foaded with pickled sleepers. 

. Lickled herring: see PICKLE-HERRING. 

2. fig.: see PICKLE v1 4. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple fst. v1. lxiii, With lips confession 
and with pickled cries. 1635 Quartes Aid/, wv, xii, My 

ickled eyes did vent Full streames of briny teares. 1820 
fe Elsa Ser. i. Christ's oe In feu of our half-pickled 
Sundays. 1842 5. Lover Handy Andy xxv, The poor 
pickled electors were driven back to their inn in dudgeon. 

tb. Of a person: Thoroughly ‘imbued’ with 
mischief ; mischievous, roguish. Ods. 

1691 tr. Enitlianne'’s Frauds Rout, Mouks (ed. 3) 343 Most 
impudent and pickel'd youths. 1706 Farquuar Aecrutting 
Officer v. vii, His poor boy Jack was..a pickled dog, 
shall never forget him. 1804 Cotins Scrip-scrap, pit. 
on Foote 3 Here a pickled rogue lies, whom we could not 
preserve, Thongh his pickle was true Attic Salt. 


+ Pickled, pf/.a.2 Obs. Also 5 pykeled. 
[? Early variant of PecKLED.] Variegated, speckled. 

14.. Voe.in Wr.-Wiilcker 593/15 Liridus, ¢. tiversi coloris, 

ykeled. /b/d, 610/23 Dieitur gallina lirtda scou, pykeled 
Hen show. ¢1620 W. Lauson in Arb. Garver 1, 194 Wings 
of a feather of a mallard, teal, or pickled hen's wing. 


Pi-ckle-he:rring. Now rare. [Found first 
as pickled herring, f. PICKLED fp/.a.; somewhat 
later pickle-herring, after MID. or early mod.Du, 
peeckel-harinck (1567 Junius Nomenclator), MLG. 
Lekel-herink (Liibben-Walther), both in sense 1, 
mod.Dn. pekel-haring, mod.G, pickelhdring.] 


tl. i, A pickled herring. Ods. 

a, ¢1570 Pride & Lowd, (1841) 75 For feare of meeting with 
a pickled hearing And mountaynes made of matters frivolous. 
1598 Meres Patlad, Tamia 11. 286b, Robert Greene died 
of a surfet taken at Pickeld Herrings, & Rhenish wine. 
1796 H. Honter tr. St.-Péerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 260 
‘Those which are caught far tothe North, known, in Helinad, 
hy the name of pickled herrings. 

B. 1573-80 Banet Adv. H 405 A pickle Herring, Aalec con- 
ditanea, 1600, Row.axps Lett. Humours Blood vi. 77 
‘Faken with a Pickle-herring or two, As Flemmings at Saint 
Katherines vse to do. 1607 Dekxen Avts. Conjur. (1842) 
76 Hee hud. .shortened his dayes by keeping company with 
pickle herrings. 

2. A clown, a buffoon, a merry-andrew. 

This application of the term originated in German. It 
appears In 1620 in Angelische Comedien und Tragedien .. 
sampt dem Pickelhering, where it is the nameof a humorons 
character in one of the plays, and of the chief actor in a 
series of ‘ Pickelhirings-spiele’ and ‘Singspicle’ (=Jic sd. 4). 
One of the latter is a version of R. Cox's Singing Siurphin, 
and a Dutch version of this, from the German, as Stugende 
&lucht van Peketharingh in de Kist, 1648, isthe first known 
evidence of the use in Dutch, to which Addison attributed 
itin 1711—the first mention in English. (Grimm's Dictionary 
is in error in ascribing to it an English origin.) 

a. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 47 P6 A Set of merry Drolls.. 
whom every Nation calls hy the Name of that Dish of Meat 
which it loves best. In Holland they are termed Pickled 
Herrings; in France, Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ; 
and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 1726 AravtuNor 
Diss. Dumpling (ed. 5) 8 Content your selves with being 
Zanies, Piculed Meries Punchionellos. 

B, 1716-20 Lett, fr, Mist's Frnd.(1722) 1.81 Pickle-Herring 
was then in the Heighth of his Archness, Activity, and 
Grimaces. 1790 Systander 134 Making a Merry-Andrew 
of himself, in imitation of the other Pickle-herring. 1849 
tr. Meinhold's Sidonia the Sorceress 11.232 People think 
it must be pickelherring, or some such strolling mummers 
come to exhibit to the folk during the Gesale f 

attrib, 1789 Wo.cott (P. Pindar) Ode 40 cight Cats ix, She 
mounteth with a pickle-herring spring, Without th’assistance 
ofarope. 1831 Cartyie Sart. Nes. 1. ix, Their high State 
Tragedy. . becomes a Pickleherring-Farce to weep at, which 
is the worst kind of Farce. 

Pickler ! (piklos). ?Ods. [f. Pickte v2 + 
-ER!] a. One who picks a little at a time, or 
who eats sparingly. b. See quot. 1718. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions vi. (1887) 46 The diet ..must be 
small, as nature is a pickler, and requires but small pittaunce. 
1718 Entertainer No, 14. 99 A pernicious Sect of Animals 
called Picklers; who take upon themselves .. to ridicule 
every Thing that does not square with their own 1Lumours. 

Pickler? [f. Pickte v.! + -zn1,] 

1, A vegetable (cucumber, onion, ete.) grown for 
pickling. 

1763 Mitts Pract. Husd. 1V. 166 The latter crop of 
cucumbers, commonly called picklers. 1846 J. BaxTEA 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) U1. 174 In Essex. onions are 
Srown largely in field culture... Picklers are grown upon 
poor, light ground, to keep them small. 

2. A person or thing that pickles (sz. and_/ig.). 

1865 Sir P, Wauis in Brighton Lie (1892) 265 The 
Droitwich saline baths..powerful pickfers indeed they are. 
Ho Daily News 29 May 8/3 Ta Picklers, Laundrymen, 
and Others.—Convenient Premises to Let. 

Picklesome (pik'lsim), @. nonce-wd.  [f. 
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PICKLE 56.1 + -sonE.] 
‘pickle’ (PICKLE s/.1.5); inelined to mischief. 

1885 Century Mag, XXX. 380/2 Violet Carmine was a 
pickle... A residence of five months in.. New York had 
not hy any means tended to make ber less picklesome. 

Picklet, obs. variant of PIKELET 1. 

Pi-ckling, pi-cklin, sé. da’. Also 6 pyglyng. 
(Origin doubtful.] See quots, 1825, 1868. 

1545 Rates of Customs c jb, Pyglyng the C. elles contey. 
xii score elles xxs. 1583 /éid. Dvij, Pickling the c, con- 
tayning xii, xx. elles is @1825 Forsy Voc. A. Anglia, 
Picklin,a sort of very coarse linen, of which seedsmen nake 
their bags, dairy maids their aprons, etc. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cloreland Gloss. Pickling, a kind of fine canvas, used for 
covering meat-safes, and other like objects. 

Pickling (pikliy), 4/53. [f Pickts v1] 
The action of Pick.E v,!, in various senses. 

1691 ‘T. Hare] dec, New /avend. p. ix, The Dutch way 
of Pickling of Herrings 1734 Berxecry Let. to 2. Prior 
30 Apr, Wks. 1871 IV. 227 A goad cook, and understands 
pickling and preserving, 1858 Guenay Gard, Arexy-day 
Bk, 220/t Cahtnges for Pickling are now coming to heart. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Pickling, a mode of salting 
naval timber... to iusnre its durability. 188: Ravmoxp 
Mining Gioss., Pickling, cleaning slicet-iron or wire by 
immersion in acid, 

b. attrib, Used for pickling; of vegetables, 
grown for pickling, intended to be pickled, 

1812 Six J. Sixceam Syst. dish, Seot. 1.326 Wheat must 
have as much lime put npon it, as soon as it comes out of 
the pickling tub, as will dry it quickly, 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 23 Dee. 3/6 Half a dozen pickling-jars. 1855 
Devamen Avtch. Gard. 37 To obtain small pickling oniuns. 

Pickling, v/. 54.2 Ods.: see PickL¥ v.2 1. 

Picklock (pikilpk), sé.) and at [f. Pick a} 
+ Lock sé.2: see Pick-.] 

A. sb. 1. A person who picks a lock; sfcc. 
a thief who opens a door by picking the lock. 

1553 I. Witson Afet. 76 b, 1] haue one..to whom there is 
no cofer lockt, nor dore shut.., meanyng that he was a pick- 
lock, and a false verlet. 1651 Cuarteton £phes. & Cru. 
Matrons We (1668) 9 Locking the door behind him, with as 
little noise as a Pick-lock. 1889 Darly News 3 Dec. 7/2 
She called him a ‘picklock ‘anda ‘Paul Pry \ 

Sig. 1614 B. Joxson Bart. Farr i. v, Tatke with some crafty 
fellaw, some picklocke o’ the Law! 1716 M. Davius Athen. 
Brit, UL. 37 Sir Thomas Bolen. .was called the Pick-lock of 
Princes, 

2. An instrument for picking locks. 

1591 Prrcivatt Sf. Dict., Gaasua, a false keye, a picke- 
locke. 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for AL, m1. ii, 18 We take him to 
be a Theefe. .for wee haue found vpon him..a strange Pick- 
lock. 1683 Crowne City Politiques \.i, 1 have a picklock 
in my pocket, 1828 W.SeweLt Oaf Prise “ss, 63 A vile 
Laconian lock, with three stout wards, Which no picklock 
or nail can reach to open. 1879 Cassed?'s Techn, Educ. WV. 
244/1 The..most ingenions picklock ever seen. 

fg. 1581 J. Brat. (/addou's Answ. Osor. 393, By which 
picklockes they locke fast the gates of hell, and open the 
gates of heaven to whom they list. 1702 Evy. Theophrast. 
72 Money is the very pick-lock that opens the way into all 
Cabinets and Couneils. ; ; 
B. adj, Used for picking a lock; esp. in pick- 
lock key = A. 2. Also fig. 

1607 Row.anns Guy Warw. 75 Hell's picklock powder 
was unknown to men. 1670 Lond. Gas. Nov. 46/4 A bunch 
of picklock keys. 1693 C. Davpen in Deyden's Fuvenal 
vii. (1697) 174 The weill-lung’d Civilian .. opens first the 
Cause, Then with a Pick lec Tongue perverts the Laws. 
1850 Cuuss Locks + Acys 32 He thunght it would be iimpos- 
sible to pick them..by any picklock keys. 

Picklock, s4.7 and @.2 Too’ Manuf. [f. Pick 
a. or vt 7+Lock sé.1] Name for the highest 
quality of English wool. 

1794 Foor Agric, 61 (E.D.D.) The dearest class of wool, 
called ‘picklock’, is estimated at thirty-two pence a pound. 
1842 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. M1. 114, 1 have .. divided 
them [wools] into six classes, ..1st class—the pick-lock and 
prime. 2nd class—the choice and super. .. 5th class—livery 
and short coarse. 6th class—pick-lock, grey, &c. &c. 1884 
W. S._B. McLaren Spruniug (ed. 2) 17 In the woollen 
trade the following names are common for English wool :— 
picklock, which, as the name implies, is the choicest of all; 
prime, which is very similar; choice, a very little stronger; 
super, from the shoulders [etc.]. 


Pickman. [In sense 1, f. Pick s6.1+ May.] 

1. A labourer who works with a pick; e.g. 
a miner or collier who uses a pick, a hewer. 

1856 Househ. Words X11. 544 Miners from Cornwall,.. 
Muckshifters, Pickmen [etc.]. 1878 Une Dict. Arts 1V.631 
(Ozokertte), Five or more gangs work ata time, each con- 
sisting of four or five men, one pickman cutting the ground, 
one for drawing stuff to the shaft bottom, two at the windlass. 

2, A raker who rakes the hay into rows. da/. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. Gloss. s.v. Haymeaken, In 
raking grass into double rollers, or pushing hay up into 
weals, the fore raker or pickman is said to rake in or push 
tnt, OF row or roo, and the other to elose 

3. = Pickuaw. dial, 

1899 Prevost Cumberland Gloss., Pickutan, the tern. 

Pickman, obs. form of Pikeman |. 

Pickmaw’. Sc. and north. dial. Also 9 
Northumd. picki-maw. [Second element Maw8, 
gull; first uncertain (some conjecture pick, Pircx).] 
A common name in Scotland of the Black-headed 
Gull, Larus vidibundus: see Guu sb! 

€ 1450 HoLtann flowlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawis, as 
for priouris, With thar party habitis present than thar. 
1805 A. Scorr Poemts (1808) 224 The lav'rock, the peasweep, 
an’ skirlin pickmaw. 1818 Scotr fr. Lamm, xxv, The 
very pick-maws and solan-geese out-by yonder at the Bass 


Of the character of a | hae ten times their sense! 


PICKPURSE. 


€ 1894 Northusmbld. Gloss. 529 
Peewit Gull ..also called sea cruz, and pick-i'-sa lou p. 533 
erron. picéuid)|. 

Pi-ck-me-up. co//oy. [A phrase used as sé, : 
sce Pick v,! 20, and Pick-.]  orfg. A stimulating 
drink serving to restore vigour after exhaustion ; 
extended to beverages, medicinal preparations, cte., 
supposed to have restorative and tonie qualities. 

1867 Latusm Jlack & Witte Go Who could induce the 
American loafer to drink home-brewed ale..instead of pick- 
me-ups. 1871 Sfandard 13 Feb. A goad trade in ‘foaming 
pick-me-ups‘,..was done at the various American bars. 
1884 Pad! Madl G, 4 Apr. 4/1 The land of cocktails and pick- 
meetips. 1900 H esta, Gas. 5 Feb. 5/2 Incautious use of a 
pick-me-up in which strychnine was an ingredient. 

b. transf, and jig: Anything serving to restore 
strength or vigour, or haviny a bracing effect. 

1876 ‘ Ouipa! Witnter City vii. 217 ‘Vo Society the Pere 
Hilarion was only a sort of mental liqueur, as Jenny Léa 
was_an American ‘pickmesp "1887 oer .Ved/te (1888) 
278 Dr. Doseman's lively wrath proved a pick-me-up to his. 
1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 102 The pick-me-up we saw 
administered was a small dose of spiegeleisen froma furnace 
close by. 1891 M. O'Retn Arenchue tn Annr, 43 This 
man is in constant need of moral support and pick-me-up. 

(Pickmire, an erroneous book-name for the 
TicKMAW : prob. a eopyist’s or printer’s error. 

Appears in Hewick's Lrit, Birds, 1808, vol. U1 (not by 
Dewick) 226, whence in Montagu Oraith. Dict. 1812, Swaine 
son Prev. Names Brit, Bods KV. who erroncounly 
locates it in Roxburghshire (where Aicd-aaiw is the name}.] 

Picknick, -er, -ing: see Prenic, ete. 

Pickoss, -oys, obs. forms of Pick AX. 

Pickpack: sce T1ck-A-back; Pickpenny, 
Obs. : see Pick-. 

Pickpocket (pikppkét), sA. 
Pocket: see Vick-,] 

1. One who steals from or ‘pieks’ puekets; a 
thief who follows the practice of stealing things 
fiom the pockets of others, 

rsor Gretne Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1392) 2 The picke- 
pockets and cut-purses, are nothing so dangerous to meete, 
aus these cvosning Cunny-catchers. 1668 Rowe Adrtdym., 
Action sur Case 8x. 73 Sihome ditde A. Ide was a Pick- 
pocket, and he picked my pocket, and took 12s. of money 
out of my pocket. Nul Action gist. igax Strnie Speed. 
No.73 ? 4 lt was only a Pickpocket. who during his Kissing 
her stole away allhis Money. 1858 Lyttos HWohad will he 
dot. iv, He did not wish to..turn shoeblack or pickpocket. 

fransf. and fig. 1893 G. Harvuy Pierce's Super, Wk. 
(Grosart) 11. 272 The pickthanke of vanity, the pickpocket 
of foolery, the pickpurse of all the palteries, and knancries 
in Print, 1823 Lamu Avia Ser. it. Odd Margete Hey, The 
nibbling pick-pockets of your patience. 

atirib, 1716 Sout Serut.(1744) XI. 29, I do not mean 
the auricular pick-pocket confession of the Papists. 1764 
Gray Candidate 6 Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick- 
pocket air! 1823 Sya, Sarin HAs. (1855) 11. 12/2 Mis 
mission to the fifth or pickpocket quarter of the globe. 

2. dial, Given as a name to various weeds which 
impoverish the land, as Shepherd’s Purse, Coin 
Spurrey, ete.: ef. next 2 and see eng. Dial. Dict. 

1895 Sussex Gloss., Hickpockets, Shepherd's purse. 

Hence Pickpo:cket v., usually as zé/. sd.; Pi:ek- 
po‘cketing, stealing from pockets ; Pick-po'cket- 
ism, the practice of picking pockets; also rransf ; 
Pickpo'cketry = piece. : in quot. ‘ plagiarism’. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, § They will dextrously 
“pick packet. 1838 Dickens O. Fwist sili, A “pick: 
pocketing case, your worship. 1886 Pad? Afall G. 17 Sept. 
4/t Pickpocketing is inerely another form of gambling. 
1830 Laaminer 612/1 The *pick-pocketism above alluded to 
cannot be defended. 1803 Soutiev Let/. (1856) 1. 238 The 
crime of pedantry, stupidity, jackassness, and *pickpocketry. 

+Pickpurse. O/s. [See Pick-.] 

I. One who steals purses or from purses; a pick- 
pocket. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Aud's f. 1140 Ther saugh I first... The 
pykepurs [v. a anes 1393 Lanot. P. Pé C. vin. 370 
A dosen harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses. 1542 
Una Erasm, Apoph. 121%, The pikepurses and stealers 
of apparell. 1543 in Lett. & fapers Hen. Vil, XVII 
41, 316 Alf pickpurses’ ears are not set on the pillory as yet. 
1615 ‘I’. Apams [Waite Devt! 47 The pick-purse .. doth not 
so much hurt as this general robber. 1727 Swirr Dreams 
Wks, 1755 IIL. 31. 234 His fellow pick-purse..Fancies his 
fingers in the cully’s fob. 

b. trang, and fig. 

21586 Sipney Astr. 4 Stella \xxiv, 1 am no pick-purse of 
anothers wit, a1602 W. Perkixs Cases Conse. (1619) 332 
Inordinate and affected care is commonlya great pickpurse. 
1611 Cotcr. s.v. Argent, Good cheape commodities are 
notable picke-purses. 

0. alirtb. 

1508 Dunsar Féyding 114 Pynit pykpuirs pelour. c¢1gso 
Dice-Play By, Uyghe law [signifieth] robbery, Figginge 
lawe, picke purse crefte. 1612 Pasguil's Night-Caf (1877) 
8 To see a pilfring and a pick-purse knane,..Diue to the 
bottome of a true mans purse. ; 

da. Purgatory pickpurse, pickpurse purgatory: 
a dyslogistic term of 16th ¢. controversy, used 
orig. app. by Latimer, in reference to the use made 
of the doctrine of purgatory to obtain payments for 


masses for departed souls, etc. 

1537tr. Latimer's Sern, bef, Convec, Dij, They that begatte 
and brought forth, that one old ancient purgatorie pycke 
pourse. ¢1550 Bate X. Fohan (Camden) 63 Vour pardons, 
your bulles, your purgatory pyckepurse. 1§§6 OLDE di mii- 
christ 81b, That most gayneful fornace of the popes 
pikepurce Purgatorie, a1591 H. Sata 4 ae seo le lth. 

a—2 


[f. Pick el g + 


PICK-QUARREL. 


(2622) 60 It may be well and justly called Purgatorie Pick- 
purse;..wealth and great riches of the clergy, was the only 
mark they aimed at. 1712 M. Henay Pofery Wks. 1853 11. 
346/2 ‘ Purgatory pick-purse ’, so it has heen called. 

2. A name of Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris, from its impoverishing the land. Also 
of Corn Spurrey, Sperguda arvensis. Cf. prec. 2. 

1597 Geeanoe Herbal n. xxiii, § 2. 215 Shepheardes purse 
is called..in the North part..Pickepurse, and Caseweede. 
1617 Minsneu Ducfor, Pickepurse an hearhe so called. .. 
Shepheavds purse or Shepheards Pouch. 1787 W. Man 
suate £. Norfolk Gloss., Pickpurse, or Sandweed, spergula 
arvensis, common spurrey, 

+Pick-qua:rrel. Os. [See Picx-.] 

1. One given to picking quarrels; a quarrelsome 


person. 

1530 Tinoaty Pract, Predates Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 264 
Ue hath been all his life a pick-quarrel. 1g32 /i¢. 27 
Cursed be the peace-breakers, pick-quarrels, whisperers, 
hackbiters. 1988 FE. Accas tr. Pres. Estate France 56 All 
the pickquartels, all the porters of Paris..are at thy becke. 

2. An occasion of quarrel; a cause of dispute. 

1612 Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 5q If all these 
pretences and demands were cancelled, and Callis forgotten, 
which hath beene the continuall picke-quarrell betwixt these 
two Realmes. P ; 

Pickquet, Pickrel, Pickroon, obs. ff. PIQUET, 
PIcKEREL, PIcaroon, 

Picksome (piksiim), a. [f. Pick v.1+-some.] 
Choice, fastidious, dainty; particular. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 190 Trouts are picksome 
and hard to please. 1888 Besant fifty Vrs. ago viii. 136 
We were not quite so picksome in the matter of company 
as we are now. aBes toth Cent. 608 ‘The Cominittee should 
he mel icksome and particular. {Halliwell'ssense ‘ Hungry, 
peckish ' was app. a mistake.) 

Hence Pi‘cksomeness, daintiness. 

1881 Besant & Rice Captain's Reom i, Cucumher readily 
adapts itself to all palates save those set on edge with pick- 
someness, 

Pickstaff, obs. form of PIKESTAFF. 

Pickthank (pikpenk), sd. and a. arch, and 
dial. ([f. the phrase ¢o pick a thank or thanks: sce 
Pick v. 8b, and Pick-.] 

A. sb, One who ‘picks a thank’, i.e. curries 
favour with another, esp. by informing against 
some one else; a flatterer, sycophant; a tale- 
bearer, tell-tale. 

1g00-20 Dusuar Peents xxii, 43 To he a pykthank I wald 
preif. 15st Gray's M.-P. Gift to Somerseé 86 in Furniv. 
Ballads fr. WSS. 1. 423 Refuse those pikethanckes that 
Imagyn lyes! 1565-73 Cooper Y%esaurus, Delitor,..a 
secrete accusouror complayner: a tell tale: a picke thanke. 
1596 Suans. 1 /fen, ZV, i. ti. 25. a 1641 Br. Mounracu 
acts § Mon, (1642) 289 These speeches that pick-thank 
reported to Antipater, with exaggerations of his own to 
make them more odious. 1710 L. Mitsourne Xesist. 
flighcr Powers 24 When other pick-thanks might be ready 
to inform against them. 1820 Scorr 44éde¢ vi, Thad been 
called pickthank and ale-pyet. 1879 Sata Paris herself 
again (1880) 1. xvii. 279 What a pickthank..that simple party 
of English people might bave thought me. ape 

B. adj. (attrib. use of 5d.) Given to ‘picking 
thanks’; flattering, sycophantic; tale-bearing; 
basely officious, 

156t AworLay Frat. Vacab. 14 This is a pickthanke 
knaue, that would make his Maister beleue that the Cowe 
is woode. 1600 Denner Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 15 He 
sets more discord in a noble house, By one daies broching 
of his pick-thanke tales, Than can be salved again in twentie 
yeares. 1692 R. L'Estrance Yosephus, Antig. xvi. xvir 
(1733) 446 He..never fail'd of some pick-thank Story or 
other to carry away with him, 1850 L. Hunt Autodiog. 
xii. (1860) 200 An effeminate parader of phrases of endear- 
ment and pickthank adulation. 

Hence + Pi'ckthankly a., of the character of 
a pickthank; + Pitokthankness, the quality or 
character of being a pickthank. 

1702 C. Matnea Afagn, Chr. un. 1 xiii. (1852) 410 The 
Arch-Bishop, instead of being offended as the pick-thankly 
reporter hoped he would have been, fell a laughing heartily. 
1672 Marvert AeA. Transp. t 284 But for the Sakai 
ness of some of the Clergy, who will alwayes presume to 
have the thanks and honoar of it. : 

Pi'ckthank, . rare. [f prec.sb.] éztr. To 
play the pickthank, curry favour wth (a person) ; 
tirans. to obtain by sycophancy (o0ds.). Hence 
Pi-ckthanking v4/. 56, and A/a. 

Sometimes app. misused for to pick faults, pick holes. 

3621 Laoy M. Waotn Urania 43 While he did credit 

anita Counsellors. 1642 Rocens Naaman 308 

jany there bee who..to flutter and pickethanke with their 
Masters..do great things. 1734 Nortu Zam. 1. iv. 
§ 95 (1740) 278 He did it to pick-thank an Opportunity of 
geting more Money. [1830 Examiner 132/2 The most 

astidious and pick-thanking critic. 1863 Coworn CLARKE 
Shaks. Char. ¥. 13 How constantly Shakespeare releases 
himself from the pick-thanking of his critics.) 

Picktooth (piktzp), 5d. anda Now rare. 
Pl. picktooths; sometimes erron. pickteeth. 
[f. Pick v.1 2 + Tooru: see sei 

A. sé. 1, An instrument for picking the teeth; 


a toothpick. 

1543 ice. Ld. fligh Treas. Scot. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
1. “32 For ane Pennare of silver to keip Pyke-teithe in, to 
be Ringis grace. 1572 Gascoicne Wks, Hearbes, Weedes, 
ete. (2587) 154 As with a piketooth byting on your lippe. 
1594 Piat eee mt. 73 Small Tuniper_stickes, with 
sharpe points like picketoothes. 1685 Liovp in Lett, Eoi- 
nent (Persons (1813) 1. 29 Now he gave him his case of pe 
teeth, 1755 H. Wacrote Leé, to Jfoutagu 20 Dec., I was 
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afraid you would think 1 had sent you a bundle of pick- 
tooths, insted of pines and firs. 1812 W. Tennant Aster 
F. vt. xxxii, Guest and hostess backward leaning, all Their 
picktooths now were plying. ae 

2. The umbelliferous plant dm Visnaga, also 
called Toothpick Bishopweed; so called from the 


use made of the dry stalks of the umbels. 

1760 J. Les futred. Bot. App. 322, Pick-tooth, Daucus. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Picktooth, Arti Visnaga. 1884 Mitvea 
Plant-n., Pick-tooth, Daucus Visnaga. 

3. alirih., as picktooth case. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/4 A Pick-Tooth Case wrought. 
1711 Puckir Clzd (1817) 74 Accoutred with a large muff .. 
snuff-box, diamond-ring, pick-tooth-case, silk handkerchief, 
1807 Crasse Par, Reg. 1. 237 His milk-white hand Could 
pick tooth case and box for snuff command. 

B. adj. Idle, indolent, casy, leisurely (like a 
person resting and picking his teeth after a meal), 

1728 Vanse. & Cis. Prov. Hush. 1. i, My Lord and I, 
after..dinner, sat down by the fire-side, in an idle, indolent, 

ick-tooth way. 1767 Mas. S. Pennincton Le??. IL. 39 

Ve breakfast..with Aristotle, and pass our pick-tooth hours 
with Orpheus. 1809 Makin Gil Blas iv. ix. ? 3 The pick- 
tooth carelessness ofa lounger. 1865 Pad? Alali G. 29 May 
t That easy, picktooth air of fashion, with which the noble 
Marquis is good enough to transact the business of the 
nation. 

Pickueer, obs. form of PICKEER. 


Pick-up, sé. (a.) [f. the phr. fo pick up: see 
Pick v1 20.] 

a. The act of picking up; sec. in Cricket, the 
picking up of the ball, in order to return it. b. 
That which picks up, as a railway-train. ¢, That 
which is picked up, as a pick-np meal (see B); one 
who is picked up, a chance passenger, acquaintance, 
etc. dG. An informal game between sides picked 
on the spot. e. Printing. ‘Standing matler that 


comes into use and is counted as new matter’. 

a. 1886 Daily News 27 July 3/2[A cricketer] conspicnons 
for the quickness of his pick-up and the accuracy of his 
return. 1891 W. G. Grace C: Ban 262 Pick-up and return 
niust be one action, or the batsman will steal a sharp ran. 

b. 3897 .V. WW. Linc. Gloss. s.v., The last train at night 
which runs..from Sheffield to New Holland, is called the 
Pick up. 1891 Pad? Mall G.20 Oct. 6/2 The experiments 
for Mr. Edison's new electric tramcar were conducted at 
his laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey... Its chief 
feature is the ‘pickups’ which take the current from one 
line of rails. 1898 77#-Bits 18 June 220/3 Those [lights] of 
slow goods trains and ‘pick-ups' are distinguished by 8 
single green light.. placed over the left-hand buffer. 

c. 1860 [see B]. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 311 
She..will be a grand pick-up for somebody when he goes. 
1895 Funt's Stand. Dict. s.v. Pick vb., Pickup, Slang) a 
woman whose acquaintance is made on the street; especially, 
a street-walker, 1898 Wottocompy Jorn till Eve ii. 15 
Each driver was anxions to get the first chance of pick-ups 
on the road. | ; F 

B. atirzb. or as adj. &. = that picks up or 
is used in picking up, as in pick-up apparatus, 
cireutt, waler-trough, etc.; b. = picked up for the 
nonce, as in fick-ep crew, dinner, game, lean. 

ai8s9 Maj. Downing in London (Bartlett), They had 


only a pickup dinner. 1860 Baattert Dict. Amer. 
(ed. 3), A pick-up dinner, called also simply a prck-ug, 
isa ane made up of such fragments of cold meats as 


remain from former meals. 1876 Preece & Sinvewricut 
Telegraphy 274 The faulty section of the through wire is 
thrown ont until the fault is removed. In its place is sub- 
stituted the section co of the ‘pick-up ' circuit. Communica- 
tion is thus preserved between A and E, 1889 G. Fino.ay 
Eng. Railway 106 The tenders attached to the engines 
have a ‘pick up’ apparatus, provided with a scoop, which 
can be Jowered into the trough while the train is passing 
over it at full speed, and the trucks are filled with water in 
afew seconds. 1894 IWester Gaz. 29 Jan. 5/1 A pick-up 
goods train driver and fireman experienced a shock as if the 
locomotive had struck some hard substance lying on the rails, 

Pickwick! (pitkwik). [See Picxwick1an.] 
Trade name for a ene of cigar. 

18st Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 441 The last time 1 sold 
Pickwicks nnd Cubers a penny apiece with lights for 
nothing, was at Greenwich Fair. 1865 Sat, Rev. 15 July 
a" Smoking his pipe or his pickwick where he will. 1871 

. Couns Meg, §& Alerch. 1. i, 92 By your Lordship's 
leave I'll smoke a pickwick. ‘ ¥ 

Pickwick? [See Pick-.] A pointed instru- 
ment for ae up the wick of an oil-lamp. 

1864 in WeasTER. 

Pickwickian (pikwikiin), 2. [f Pickwick, 
surname in Dickens's Posthemous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club (1837).] Of or pertaining to Mr. 
Pickwick, or the Pickwick Club; chiefly Aeemorous 
in phr. 72 (a) Pickwickian sense, language, in a 
technical, constructive, or conveniently idiosyn- 
cratic or esoteric sense; usnally in reference to 
language ‘unparliamentary’ or compromising in 
its natural sense. ; 

1837 Dickens Pickw, i, The Chairman felt it his impera- 
tive duty to demand. .whether he had used the expression... 
in a common sense. Mr. Blotton bad no hesitation in 
saying that he had not—he had used the word in its Pick- 
wickian sense. 1866 Fettox Anc. & Mod. Gr. 1.1. vi. 100 
Out it comes..with no mincing of phrase, and no Pick- 
wickian or Congressional explanations afterwards. 1903 
Cuampeetats Sf. Bhan 17 Nov., In every case it had only 
a political, perhaps I might say a Pickwickian, meaning. 

Ience Pickwi-ckianism, a statement made in 
a Pickwickian sense; Pickwi'ckianly adv., in 
a Pickwickian sense. 


| 
| 
| 


PICNIC. 


1887 Chicago Advance 14 Apr. 229/1 Dr. Arthur Little dis- 
cussed almost convincingly, albeit somewhat pickwickianly, 
‘the Advantages of Preshyterianism’, 1894 ds. 28 June, 
This author does not mean his assertions to be taken as 
facts, but only as hits of critical pickwickianisms, 

Picky, Sc. and north, dial. var. Pireny. 

Pickydeuant, variant of Pickr-pevant Ods. 

Pickydilly, Picle: see PiccapitL, PicuTLE. 

Picnic (pi'knik), sd. Also 8-9 pique-nique, 
pick-nick, pic-nic, pic nie. [Occurs (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries) from 1748, but app. not 
before ¢1800 as an English institution; ad. F. 

pigue-nigue, stated by Menage Dict. Etymol. 
(1692) to be of recent introduction ; in Die?. Acad. 
1740. In use in Germany @1748, in Sweden 
@1788 (Widegren’s Dic?.), See Note below.] 

1. Originally, A fashionable social entertainment 
in which each person present contribuled a share 
of the provisions; now, A pleasure party includ- 
ing an excursion to some spot in the country where 
all partake of a repast ont of doors: the partici- 
pants may bring with them individnally the viands 
and means of entertainment, or the whole may be 
provided by some one who ‘gives the picnic’. 

The intermediate stage is seen in quot. 2868. The essential 
feature was foenely the individual contribution ; now, it is 
the af fresco form of the repast. 

1748 Cuestear. Let. to Son (in Germany, app. Berlin) 
29 Oct., I like the description of your Pre-nie; where, I 
take it for granted, that your cards are only to break the 
formality of a circle. 1763 Lavy M. Coxe Lett, to Lady 
Strafford 23 Sept. (1889) I. 7, 1 was last oight at a Sub- 
scription Ball which is called here [Hanover] Picquenic. 
c1800 Miss Kuicut Axtobiog. 1.45 We stayed here [at 
Toulon] till the 17th [Feb. 1777] and on the previous day 
went to a ‘ pique-nique’ at a littl country house not far 
from the town. 1802 Ann. Reg. 169 The rich have their 
sports, their balls, their parties of pleasure, and their 
pic nics. 1806-7 J. Berresrorp Alisertes Hum. Life (1826) 

xv. Introd., She's so full of Féte and Pic-nicand Opera. 
1826 [J. R. Best] four Vos. France 289 Parties. establish 
a pic-nic, and pass the day together. 1826 Disraei Viv. 
Grey in. iv, Nature had intended the spot for picihics. 1866 
Miss Branpon Lady's Mile iii. 35 They held impromptu 
picnics on breezy heights above the level of the sea. 
1868 Latnam Yohnson’s Diet., Picnic, open air party, in 
which a meal, to which each guest contributes a portion of 
the viands, is the essential characteristic, 1873 /obgodlins 
39 After the picnic had been eaten, a dance was improvised, 
1886 Mas. Bwise Mary's Meadow 21 We bad a most 
delightful picnic there. 
+b. By picnic: by contribulions from each 
member, Oés. [Cf. F. ‘T’ancienne tournure ad- 
verbiale @ pigze-nigae’ (Genin in Scheler).] 

1832 Examiner 324/2 A sort of pasticeio, made up 
lsage hy picnic from the portmanteaus of the per- 

ormers. 


ce. éransf. and fig. 

1887 L. J. Beavcuame in Voice (N. Y¥.) 28 Apr. 3/2 For 
that length of time the dogs had a picnic. 1900 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 5/7 We go nbout and keep the Boers on the 
run..I think everything points to the end of this picnic. 


+2. A member of the Picnic Society: see 3. Ods. 

1802 Spirit Pub. Frnis. V1. 197 One famous Pic-Ni¢ 
indeed. .came forward and said, they were ‘a harmless and 
inoffensive society of persons of fashion’. Jéid. 198 Nor 
was the public amazement lessened, when they were 
informed, that Pic-Nics were men who acted plays and 
wrote plays for their own amusement. 1830 H. ANGELO 
Renin. UW. 5 General A...was the most prominent pic-nic 
of our dramatis personae. 1878 W, H. Husk in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1. 82 A fashionable association termed the Pic-nics, 
who had burlettas, vandevilles and ballets on a small scale 
performed there. 

8. atrid. Pertaining to, or of the natnre or 
character of, a picnic; in carlier use with reference 
to contributions made by each member of a party 
or company, as at a ‘ ges in the original sense. 

+ Picnic Society, name of a society of people of fashion in 
London about the beginning of the 19th c., for social enter- 
tainments, private theatricals, etc, lo which each member 
contributed his share. + Picnic sid +: see first quot. (cf. 
F. souper a pigue-nigue (Genin in Scheler)} | : 

1802 Times 16 Mar., A Pic-Nic Supper consists of a variety 
of dishes. The Subscribers lo the entertainment have a 
bill of fare presented to them, with a number against each 
dish, The Tor which he draws obliges him to furnish the 
dish marked against it, which he either takes with him in his 
carriage, or sends by a servant. 1803 Pic-nic Society [see 
Picknicktan). 1803 Spirit Pub. Frals. V1. 200 Fat capons, 

rize-beef, ham and chickens,..Ye Gods, what pretty Pic 

ic pickings! 1802 dun. Keg. 376 This season has been 
marked by a new species of entertainment, common to the 
fashionable world, called a Pic Nic supper. Of the deriva- 
tion of the word, or who was the inventor, we profess our- 
selves ignorant, but the nature of it..isletc.}. 1807 Director 
1. 267 A picenic conversation, where each contribntes in his 
turn from his stores of reading and observation. 1815 Mme. 
D'Arstav Diary (1876) IV. Ixiv. 305 We, boarded and 
lodged hy pic-nic contract with the Princesse. 1818 
Bentnam Ch. Eng., Catech. Exam, 81 [The history] of the 
pic-nic formation of this Creed by its putative fathers the 
Apostles, may be found in their proper places. 1828 Sporting 
Mag. XXII. 225 A pack of hounds. .got together. .in a sort 
of pick-nick manner by afew gentlemen in London. 185t 
W, W. Cottins Ramibiss beyond Ratiw. ix. (1852) 183 The 
girlsand young men of the pic-nic party are dancing mee 
1889 Henry With Lee tu Virginia (1890) 129 The whole 
party sat down toa picnic meal on the ground, , 
+4, as adv. In the way of a picnic; by contribu- 


lions from each person, Ods. 


—_ 


PICNIC. 


1803 J. Davis 7rav. U.S. 176 A sum that may enable 
him to ask a friend to dine with him pic nic. 


‘Note. The chronology of the word in French and English, 
with the fact that our earliest instances refer to the Cone 
tinent, and are sometimes in the French form pigue-nigue, 
show that the word came from French (although some 
French scholars, in ignorance of these facts, have, in view 
of the obscurity of its derivation, conjectured that the 
French word was {fom Eng.). Hatefeld-Darmesteter merely 
say ‘Origin unknown: the Eng. pientc appears to be 
borrowed from French’, Scheler mentions several con- 
jectures, amongst others that of Boniface (18..) ‘repas oi 
chacun pigue au plat pour sa rigue (migue taken in the 
sense of “small coin)’. Others think it merely a riming 
combination formed on one of its elements. In Foote’s 
Naéoé (1772) Act 1, one of the characters uses mich-nack 


| 


for pick-nick ; intended perhaps to show that Arch-nick was 


still a litele-known word, liable to be confounded or asso- 
ciated with better known native words or combinations, 
such as AuichAnack. But cf. Pickxickervy quot. 1803, 
‘pick-nickery and nick-nackery ‘] 

Picnic (pitknik), v. Inflexions picnicked, 
picnicking. [f. prec. 

(As to the spelling of the inflexions, and of the following 
words, see remarks under C and K.)] _ 

1. intr. To hold, or take part in, a picnic. 
x84a Tennyson Audley Court 2 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 1861 J. H. Bennet [Vinter Medit. 1. viii 
(1875) 212 Lay..musing on the beach, or pic-niced among 
the ruins of the Castle. 1861 Tuornsuny Surner (1862) 1. 
71 He has drawn people riding and picnicking. 1871 L. 
OS TRPuEN Playgr. Eur. iv. 11. 238 We picnicked on the 
grass outside the monastery. a ' 
+2. trans. To furnish (provisions) by contribu- 
tions from each person, as at a picnic. Ods. 

1821 Moore feo. (1853) IIT. 268 The Villamils and IT 
picnicked our provender. . ae 

3. To entertain (a person) with picnics. 

3884 H. Coutumnawoop Under Meteor Flag 77 We were 
balled, feted, picniced, and sncally made much of. 

Hence Pi-enicking vé/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1842 Mrs. F. Taoutorr Visit Italy 1, xix. 312 The 
description of one of the pic-nicing days. 1864 Daily Tel. 
6 Apr., Yet can green, picnicking Simla ever wrest the 
crown away from Calcutta? 1883 H. P. Srorroao in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 578/2 Mr. Claxton suggested their 

icnicking. 1888 W. R. Canes Life iu Corea iii. 25 The 
kin is used as a lounge and picnicking place. 
Picnicker (pi‘knikei). [f. Prec v. + -er1] 
One who picnics, or takes part in a picnic. 

1857 De Quincey R. Bentley Wks. VII. 171 note, He will 
not be able without a glass to see the gay party of pic- 
nickers. 1865 Miss Braopon Sir Yasfer xxiv, The kind 
of day that all picnickers would demand of Providence. 
3888 Pall Malt G. 19 July 7/1 The samovur (the tea-urn) 
enubled the picnicers to turn out a delicious cup of tea. 

Picnickery. [f. Picxto s6.+ -Ery.] +a. 
See quot. 1803: apparently alluding to the 
dramatic performances of the original Picnic 
Society: cf. quots. in Picnic 56.2. tb. Acollec- 
tlon of things contributed from various sources, like 
the provisions at a picnic. c. /. The requisites 
for a picnic. 

1803 Zimes 4 Jan., We are induced to contend against 
any thing so contemptible as the pick-nickery and nick- 
nackery—the pert affectation, and subaltern vanity of 
rehearsing to an audience that cannot understand, in a 
language one cannot pronounce. 182a Mas. E. NATHAN 
Langreath 1. 66 The pick-nickery of sea stock brought 
on board by the different passengers. 1830 H. AncEeLo 
Remin. I. 290 Gillray let fly,.with his double-barrelled 
gun, charged at pic-nickery, with his crayon and etching 
tool, 1852 Aguatic Notes Caméd, 4, 2 kettles, 9 plates, 4 
dishes, a charcoal bag, with a host of other picniceries. 

+ Picni‘ckian. Oés. [f. as prec.+-1ay.] ta. 
A member of the Picnic Society (see Picnic 3). 
b. One who takes part in a picnic. 

180a Cutsrear Dram. Rights, etc. 45, 1 am not of the 
Pic-nic Society, therefore not a Pic-nickian, Tonly wish to 
prove that, if the Pic-nickians choose to have a Pic-nic 
supper, they have an undoubted right todo so. 1853 Reaoe 
Chr, Fohusione x66 The other discontented Pic-nician was 
Christie Johnstone, 

Picnicky (pikniki), a. ¢o//og. [f. as prec. + 
-y.] Belonging to or characteristic of a picnic. 

1870 Standard 26 Nov., Occupied in a pleasant pic-nicky 
way in getting ready their breakfast before the start. 1885 
Fortnt. in Waggonette 2'To do everything in such an entirely 
tustic and picnicky fashion. 

Pionid, Picnometer, bad spellings of Prew-. 
ll Bera pre). Obs. (Sp. pico: see PEAK sb.21I.] 
A peak, the pointed top of a mountain; a conical 
mountain. (Originally applied to the Peak of 
Teneriffe: see Peak sd.2 5, Picl, Pike 54.3) 

1665 Sin T. Herseat 7yav, (1677) 4 This high Pico rises 
from the middle part of the Isle [Teneriffe]. a x6g1 Boye 
Hist. Air (1692) 171 An exact relation of the Pico Teneriff. 
Tbid., These calcined rocks lie for three or four miles almost 
round the bottom of the Pico, 169a Banttev Boyle Lect. 
vill 290 As high as the Pico of Veneriff. 1742 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 111. 206 Yet there is one of them 
{Cheviot Hills] a great deal higher than the rest, which, at 
a Distance, looks like the Pico-Teneriffe, in the Canaries. 

Picoid (pai‘koid), a. Ornith. [f. L. pieus 
woodpecker + -o1D.] Resembling the Pretda or 
Woodpeckers in form. 

Picoideous (paikoi-dzas), a. Ornith. [f mod. 
L, ficoide-us PicoID + -o0s.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of the /recotdex, a suborder of 
birds including Woodpeckers, Honey-guides, Bar- 
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bets, Toucans, Jacamars, and Puff-birds. So | 
Picoi‘dean, a member of the /#cofdew. | 

Picoise, obs. f. Pickax. Picol: sce Picur. 

Picoline (pi'kélein). Chem. [mod. f. L. pix, | 
ple-ent pitch + of-eum oil + -INE5: so in mod.}".] 
A colourless liquid compound (C,1I,N) obtained 
from bone-oil, coal-naphtha, tar, peat, etc., having 
an intensely powerful smell. 

1853 Pharmac Frul, X111. 134 The sulphates of ..pico- 
line, petinine are..insoluble. 1857 Mitunr Elen. Chen 
ITI. 260, 1865 Mansrizto Sad¢s 263 ‘The double series of 
isomeric compounds, of which Aniline and Picoline are 
respectively members; both of these bodies have the com- 
position Cy2HyN. : » 

Pico-passerine (paike,px'sérain), a. Ornith. 
[f. L. pic-us woodpecker + passer sparrow + -INEL] 
Of or belonging to the /¥¢/- or J4#co-fasseres, an 
order proposed by Secbolun to include icine and 
Passerine birds. 

1890 /éis Jan. 33 Each of these six characters appears in 
every Pico-Passerine bird..but the combination of the six 
» never. .outside the limits of the Vico-Passeres. 

+ Pi-cory. Oés. Also -ie,-ee.  [ad. F. pdcorce 
(16th c. in Littré) marauding, ad. Sp. fecorea: sce 
Pickeer.] Plundering or pillage by armed force; 
foraging, marauding ; looting. 

{1590 Sta J. Suvtir Disc. Weapons Ded. gb, In stend of 
pay hane suffered them to goe alla ficorce, that was, to 
robbe and spoyle the Boores their friends.} 1591 Garrvard’s 
Art Warre 13 1f otherwise they be not prouided by forrage 
or Picorée. 1594 R. Asucer tr. Leys fe Roy 45 He chastised 
such as failed, or were giuen to picory. 1596 RaLeton 
Pisco. Guiana Ep. Ded. 4 Tt became not the former 
fortune in which T once Jiued, to goe iourneys of picoric 
(1903 Blackw. Mag. July 29/1 Smith alone having saved by 
cure in picory some moneys. J 

{| Picot (pzko). [F. picot, dim. of gee peak, 
point, prick.] A small loop of twisted thread, 
larger than the pearl or purl, one of a scries 
forming an ornamental edging to lace, ribbon, or 
braid; also, in embroidery, a raised knot similarly 
formed to represent a leaf, petal, ear of corn, etc. 

1882 Cautreitp & Sawaro Dict, Needlework 391/1 Preots.. 
are little Loops or Bobs that ornament Needle-made Laces 
of all kinds, and that are often introduced into Embroidery. 
1891 WVeldon's Pract. Needlework V\. No. 69. 14/1 The 
term ‘worms '..is,.not nearly so euphonious as the time- 
worn appellations of ‘twisted stitch’ or ‘bullion’, ‘roll 

cot’. .all different names for the same stitch. 1893 /did. 
F111. No. go. 11/1 The raised picots of which this leaf is 
cee are worked something after the manner of French 
<Nots. 

b. attrib., as picot-edge, ribbon, stitch. 

(1886 St. Stephen's Kev. 13 Mar. 14/1 A bow of yellow picot 
ribbon. 1887 Daily News 11 Jan. 3/1 Some ingenious 
manufacturer conceived the happy idea of embellishing the 
edges of the ribbon with a small loop of silk, The idea 
was developed, and ribbons with a ficof edge became the 
order of the day. 1891 MWeldon's Pract. Needlework 
V1. No. 69. 3/1 The daisy loops—which also are known as 
lenf-stitch and picot stitch. 

|| Picotah, picottah (pike'ti). Also pa-, 
picota, paecottah. [Tlindi, etc. a. Pg. preota a 
pump-brake (in a ship).] The name applied in 
parts of India to a device for raising water, con- 
sisting of a beam, resting on an upright support, 
which is weighted at one end and has a bucket 
suspended from the other; the opcrator stands 
upon it and uses his own weight to dip and raise 
the bucket; the same as the SHaboorF of the Nile. 

1807 F. Bucuanan Fourn, Alysore 1. 15 In one place 
I saw people employed in watering a rice field with the 
Vatai, or Pacota, as it is called by the English. 1885 
C.G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 1/2 Termed a 
paecotiak or ficota in Bengal. 

| Picoté (pzkote), 2. [F., pa. pple. of pzcoter 
to peck, etc.: see Picorer.] a. //er. Spotted, 
speckled. b. Furnished with picots: see Picor. 

¢1828 Beray Encyel. Herald. 1. Gloss., Picoté, a French 
term, which signifies speckled. | 


Picotee (pikctz*), sé. (@.) Also 8 picketee, 
-ttee, -tty, 9 piquoté, piccotee. [a. F. picotd, | 
-¢e, pa. pple. of pfeoter to prick often, mark with i 
pticks or points, {. picot: see Picot.] A florists’ 
variety of the carnation (Dianthus Caryophyllus), 
the flowers of which have a light ground, the 
petals being marked or edged with a darker colour. 

The early variety had a white ground marked with 
specks of colour. 

17a7 Baaptey Fam, Dict. s. v. Carnation, Each of those 
Tribes are very numerous, but chiefly the Picketees, of 


which, he says, he had seen above nn hundred different 
Sorts in one Garden. 1808 Sin J. E. Smitn in Afes, (1832) 


1. 565 Your Piquoté (I never knew before how to spell that 
word, neither do I know its etymology now) pink is a curious 
lant. 1843 Yait's Mag. X. 617 By what process goose- 
erries may be made gigantic, and piccotees enriched with 
jedness. 1887 G. Nicholson's Dict. Gardening V1. 123 
icotees are only distinguished from Carnations by the 
markings pf their flowers. The petals of. .the Picotee have 
a ground colour, and are edged with a second colour. 
B. adj. Applied to colours resembling those 
of the flowers or leaves of the picotee. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oct. 8/6 Fine late tulips. Picotee, 
white, with picotee red edge. ¢1900 Needlecraft Ser. 1. 
No. 34.9/2 The shading and grass upon the bank,. .work in 
dark picotee greens. 


PICRO-. 


Picotite (pikctait). Afi. [a.mod.F., named 
1812 after Picot, Baron de la Peyrouse (1744- 
1818), who described it: see -1TE1.] A black 
variety of spinel containing chromium, occurring 
in minute grains and crystals in therzolite. 

1814 T. Anan Jin, Nomencl. 37. 183a C. U. Sneraro 
Alin. 1. 246 Picotite. 1879 Rutiey Sixdy Rocks xiii 264 
The picotite appears, under the microscope, in very irregular 
brown, or .. deep olive-green, patches or grains. 1892 
Dana Jen. (ed. 6) 221 Picotite or chrom-spinel. 

Picoys, obs. f. Pickix. Piequancy, Pic- 
quant, etc.: see Pig-. Pieque, obs. f. Pick v1 
Piequé: see Pique, 

Piecqueer, picquerer, Picqueroon, Pic- 
quet: see Pickrer, Picanoon, Picker, PiQuer. 

Picqueter (pikétor).  [f. F. piguee ide fleurs) 
bunch (of artificial flowers, for hats) +-ER}.] One 
who arranges artificial flowers in bunches, 

1898 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Artificial flower mounters, 
picqueters, jet hands, wanted. gor /4fd. g Apr. 10/4 
Artificial Flower Picqueters.~=linprovers wanted. 

Piequier, obs. form of PiekeEnR, PIQUER. 

Piecquois, obs. form of Pickax. 

|| Piera (pikra). Pharmacy. [Short for Wren 
prena (Gr. mexpa bilter).] A bitter cathartic 
powder or paste: = Hiena picra. 

1860 Busuxene in Lift xai, (1880) 439, 1 used to have a 
certain pride in taking picra without crying. 

Picrate (pitkret). Chem. [ff as Picnic + 
-ATEL] A salt of picric acid: used as an ex- 
plosive, 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. \V. 403 The metallic picrates are 
mostly crystallisable, bitter, and of yellow colour. They 
explode when strongly heated. 1870 Deadly Vews 27 July 
6 The entrances cast and west are closed by sorpédles 
charged with picrate of potass. 

Tlence Picra‘ted ///. a. containing or partly 
composed ofa picrate ; applied to certain fireworks. 

Picric (pitkrik).@. Chem. [mod.f. Gr. map-és 
Beer | In /terte acid, also called trinitra- 
carbalie or carbazolic acid, artificial indigo-bilter, 
a yellow intensely bitter substance (C,H ;N,O, — 
C,ll,(NO7)"O), erystallizing in yellow shining 
prisms or laminz, first observed by Hausmann in 
1788, used in dyeing and more recently in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

31852 Chemicad Gaz. X. 137 ‘Thus picric acid is phenylous 
acid. .in which a substitution of 3 equivs. NOs for 3 equivs. H 
has taken place... Picri¢ acid is consequently trinitrophe. 
nylous acid. 1860 O'New Chem. Calico Print, 256 Picrie 
Acid. —This is only lately introduced as a dyeing naterial 
for silks and woollens: it has no affinity for cotton. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept. 444 ‘Whe relative value of violent explosive 
agents, like picric acid or wet gun-cotton. 

Picrite (pitkroit). A/zz. Also -yte. [mod. f. 
Gr. mxp-és bitter + -I1TeE1.] <A dark grey-green 
rock consisting mainly of chrysolite (see quots.). 

1814 T. Anuan Alin, Nomenel. 9 Crystallized muricalcite, 
bitterspath, picrite. 1879 Rutuey Sindy Noeks xiii. 265 
Picrite is a blackish-green crystalline rock with a compact, 
black matrix, containing porphyritic crystals and grains of 
Olivine. 1896 CuEster Dict. Names Altn., Picrite, an obs. 
sya. of dolomite, bitter-spar. 

Picro- (pikro), before a vowel sometimes 
pier-, combining form of Gr. mixpés bittcr, used 
to form scientific terms, (a) in the sense ‘having 
a bitter taste or smell’, esp. in the names of magnc- 
sinm minerals, because magnesium salts have often 
a bitter taste; (4) in names of derivatives of Prcrie 
acid, as picramic actd, picrantine, picrammonium, 
ficro-acctale of lead, picro-carbonate of ammonta, 

Among these are Picroca‘rmine, a red staining 
fluid used in bistologic microscopy; picro-carbonate 
ofammonia. Picroery'thrin Chev:. [ERYTHRIN] 
(seequot. 1866). Picroglycion Chem. [Gr. yAuxus 
sweet], 2 crystalline substance obtained from the 
bittersweet ; = DuncaMARIN., Pi‘erolite 4/71. 
[Gr. Ai@os stone] (sce quots.). Pi-eromel [Gr. 
pédt honey], a bditter-sweet substance obtained 
from bile. Picro‘merite A//x. [Gr. pepis, pepid- 
a part], sulphate of magnesium and potassium 
found in white crystals and crystalline crusts. 
Picroni‘trate Chem.=PIcRATE. Picropha‘rma- 
colite A/#z. (named by Stromeyer, 1819), a min- 
eral resembling pharmacolite, but containing mag- 
nesium, Pi-crophyll A/éx. [Gr. pvAAov a leaf],a 
massive, fibrous, or foliated greenish-grey variety 
of pyroxene. Picrophy‘Ilite = prec. (Webster 
1864). Picro‘smine A/in, [Ger. picrosmin, named 
by Haidinger, 1824, f. Gr. dou odour], a greenish- 
while, dark-green, or greyish fibrous hydrous 
silicate of magnesium, which emits a bitter and 
argillaceous odour when moistened. Pi-crotin 
Chen, [f. pierotoxin], a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance existing with picrotoxin in the Cocce/us 
indicus. ‘Pierotoxic a. Chem. [f. next: sce -1c], 
of, pertaining to, contained in, or derived from 
picrotoxin. Picroto-xin Chew. [cf. Toxin], for- 
mertly picrotoxia, the bitter poisonous principle 
(Cy,11,,05) of the seeds of the Coceulus indicts. 


PICRYL. 


1866 Warts Diet. Chem. 1V. 406 *Picramic [or} Dini- 
trophenamic..Acid.. Produced by the action of sulphide of 
ammonium or of ferrous salts on picric acid. Jéfd. 640 
*Picramine, or hydrate of “picrammonium, cannot be isolated 


on account of its ready oxidability. ¢éfd. 404 A *picro- | 


acetate of lead..is deposited..when a boiling mixture of 
potassic picrate and an excess of tead-acctate is left to cool. 
1880 0. ral. Microsc. Se. XX. 230 By using osmic acid, 
followed by *picrocarmine, it is casy to preserve the ecto- 
derm with its clothing of cilia. 1899 Adléutt’s Syst, Med. 
VI. 55x The picrocarmine reaction shows that decalcifica- 
tion is taking place. 1857 Mitten £lem. Chene. III. 541 
*Picro-erythrin .. is a colourless substance...It has a very 
hitter taste. 1866 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 641 Picroerythrin 
(C12H 1607), a body produced, together with orsellinic ether, 
by the action of boiling water on erythrin. 1858 Mave 
Expos. Lex.,*Picrogtycion, Picroglycium.,.Name by Pfaff 
for a particular substance first obtained by him from the 
Solanum dulcantara. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 642 
Picroglycion. Dulcamarin, 1816 R. Jameson Win. (ed. 2) 
I. 536 *Picrolite. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem, 1V. 642 Picrolite, 
a fibrous dark-green variety of serpentine, somewhat re- 
sembling asbestos; found in Silesia [etc.]. 1896 CuesteR 
Diet. Names Min,, Picrotite,..a fibrous or columnar var. 
of serpentine, 18x§ Henay £éenr. Chem. (ed. 7) LI. 332 
*Picromel. 1819 J.G. Cuitpren Chem, Anal, 307 Picromel 
is obtained from bile. 1880 J. W. Lecco Sive 2 Thenard.. 
obtained a body which he named picromel froin its taste. 
1866 Warts Diet. Chem. LV. 642 *Picromerite, potassio-mag- 
nesic sulphate. .crystallised from solutions of saline crusts, 
1868 Dana J/in, 642. 1875 vor Ziemssen's Cyed. Med, 11. 
642 Picric acid in the farm of “picronitrate of potassa and 
soda. 1823 W. Puivuips Win. (ed. 3) 178 The analysis. .of 
*picropharmacolite has been published. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 387 Picropharmacolite from Riechelsdorf .. is 
probably pharmacolite having the lime partly replaced by 
magnesia, /bid, 643 “Picrophyll,. from Sala in Sweden... 
In is perhaps an altered augite. 1868 Dana .Win. (ed. 5) 
406 Pyrallolite..Picrophyll... These are names of pyroxene 
in different stages of alteration, between true pyroxene 
and either serpentine or steatite. 1825 latpincer tr. J/ohk's 
Men. U1. 137 *Picrosmine, 18532 C. U. Sueraro Win, (ed. 3) 
148 Picrosmine..{occurs} at the Greiner in Tyrol. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lev., Picroto.xin..can be split up into the two bodies 
Picrotoxvinin and *Picrotin, 1826 Hexry £lem, Chen Wi. 
305 *Picroto.xta,..name given to the acrid narcotic principle 
residing in the cocculus indicus. 1866 Watts Viet. Chen. 
LV. 643 *Picrotoxic acid, the name given by Pelletier and 
Couerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with metallic 
oxides. 1815 Henry £lem. Chenz. (ed. 7) lL. 254 *Picro- 
tuxine. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 147/1 Picrotoxin..is 
intensely bitter, 1878 tr. von Ziensssen'’s Cycl. Med. XV11. 
813 The first and most important step in the treatment of 
picrotoxin-puisoning. 

Picryl (pirkril). Chez, [f. Gr. mup-ds bitter, 
or immed. f. Picr-tc + -yL.] (See quot.) 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem IV. 644 Picryl or Cripin, a sub- 
stance formed, together with others, by submitting to dry 
distillation the crude product of the action of sulphydrate 
vf ammoniunt on hitter-almond oil... Picryl is also used as 
synonymous with trinitrophenyl, Cet NOz)s, the radicle 
of picric acid. 


Pict (pikt), sd. Forms: a. 1 f/. Peohtas, 
Pehtas, Pih-, Pyhtas, 4 Peghttes, 5 sing. 
Peght(e, f/. (S¢.) Peychtis Pightis, 6 sing. 
Peight, 6- Pecht, (8 Peht, 9 Peght, Piht). &. 
4-6 f/, Pictes, -is, 5 Pyctes, 7- sing. Pict. [In 
late L. /%#cté, identical in form with fzc/Z painted 
or tattooed people, which may be the meaning; but 
the L. may be merely an assimilated form of a 
native name: cf. Pretavi, Piciones in Gaul. The 
OE. Peoktas represents an earlicr Pektas, which 
would answer toa foreign /ict- (cf. Wihé for L. 

Yeclis); its direct descendant is the Scottish 
Leche; Pict is from LJ) 

1. One of an ancient people of disputed origin 
and ethnological affinities, who formerly inhabited 
parts of north Britain. According to the chroni- 
clers the Pictish kingdom was united with the 
Scottish under Kenneth MacAlpine in 843, and 
the name of the Picts as a distinct people gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

In Scottish folk-lore, the Pechés are often represented as 
a dark pygmy race, or an underground people; and some- 
times identified with elves, brownies, or fairies. 

Picts’ houses, the name given to underground structures 
attributed to the Picts, found on the east coast of Scotland 
and in Orkney. Picts’ wall: see quot. 1753 in B. 

_% agootr, Beda's fist. 1. 1. (1890) 28 Da ferdon Peohtas 
in Breotone, & ongunnon eardigan pa norddalas byses 
ealondes... Mid py Peohtas wif nzefdon. /éid., Pridde cyan 
Scotta Breotone onfeng on Pehta dale. agoo O.£. Chron. 
an. 449 (Parker MS.) Se cing het hi feochtan agien Pihtas, 
& hi swa dydan. exzzz /éid. (Laud MS.), Heo ba fuhton 
wid Pyhtas. ?a1goo Jforte Arth. 4126 Peghttes and 
paynymes ..disspoytles our knyghttes. ¢ 1425 WyNToUN 
Cron. 1. xix. 1757 A company Out of pe kynrik of Sithi 
Coyme of Peychtis [/Vemyss J1/S. Pightis} in Irlande. 1483 
Cath. Angi. 272/2 A Peghte (4. A Peght or Pigmei), 
pigmiens. 1365 T. Starcuton Ket, Untr. Jewel iit. 12 

The forrain inuasions of the Scottes and Peightes or Red- 
shankes, 1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 198 
The Pechtes..called a counsel. 1789 Pinkerton Enguiry 
1.111. x. 367 The common denomination among the people of 
Scotland, from the Pehts Wall in Northumberland to the 
Pehts houses in Ross-shire, and up to the Orkneys, is Pehts. 
1822 Scott Pirate ii, note, The ancient Picts, or, as [the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys] call them with the usual strong 
guttural, Peghts. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 415/2 He [Arthur] 
received inte Beene of the revolt of Modred, who had allied 
himself with the Saxons, Scots, and Pihts. 1881 Slackw, 
Vag. Sept. 398 A stranger..whom the most knowing man 
pronounced to be a‘ Pecht’, for he was small and black 
and had all the characteristics of the traditional ‘ Pecht’. 


830 


B. 1387 Trevisa figden 11. 147 Pei beeb i-cleped Pictes 
by cause of peyntynge. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 48 Pictis, 
and Scottys, and Hyrysshe also. 1753 J. WaRBuRTON (¢if/e) 
Vallam Komanum; or, the History and Antiquities of the 


| 


Roman Wall, Commonly called the Picts Wall, in Cumber- — 


land and Northumberland, Built by Hadrian and Severus.. 
Seventy Miles in Length, to keep out the. . Picts and Scots, 
1813 J. Garant Orig. Gael (1814) 292 The Picts of Albinn.. 
inhabited the whole range of low country from the Frith of 
Forth, northward. 1822 Scotr Pirate xxvii, One of those 
dens which are called Burghs and Picts-houses in Zetland. 
1851 D. Witson Prek, Anan. (1863) I. iv. 116 These struc 
tures, for which—we retain the popular name of Picts 
houses..are erected on the natural surface of the soil and 
have been buried by an artificial! mound heaped over them. 

attrib, a1856 in G. Henderson Pog. Rihynies 8 Grisly 
Dradan sat alane By the cairn and Pech stane. 1897 
H. Tennyson Aen, Ld, Tennyson M1. xiv. 280 We had a 
drive of ten miles to Maeshowe, a Pict burial-monnd. 

+2. Azenorois, One who paints the face. Ods. 

r9tr Steete Sfect. No. 41 ? 4, I have..distinguished those 
of our Women who wear their own, from those in borrowed 
Complexions, by the Picts and the British. 1892 Daily 
News 8 Dec. 5/1 Men must be tolerant of * Picts’, as the 
old ‘Spectator‘ calls them, or Picts would not be so 


prevalent. 

Pict, v. rare. [ff L. pict-, ppl. stem of 
ping-cré to paint.]  frans. To paint; to depict, 
represent. Hence Pi-cted ff/.a., painted. 


1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 431b/t They ne shold fro thens 
forthon pourtrayne nor pycle the forme or fygure of the 
Crosse, | brie B. Rose Virg. £el. & Georg. 79 Races .. 
From picted Gelon to Arabian. 1866 — tr. Ovid's Fasti v1. 
423 In picted vestinents and in open hall. 

Pict, obs. f. Pick 56.1.7; obs. var. Pick v.2 

Pictareen, erroneous form of PISTAREEN. 

Pictarne. Sc. ? Oss. Also 9 pickietar. 
uncertain origin: but cf. Prckmaw and Tern.) = 
next. 

1710 Sinpacy /Vist. Fefeu. iii, 46 Lirundo Marina, Sterna 
Turnert: Our People call it the Pictarwe. 1771 PENNANT 
Your Scotl, in 1769. 65 Great Terns, called here Pictarnes. 
185r ‘I’. Eowakus in Zoologist 1X. 3080, | observed several 
parties of pickietars husily employed in fishing iu the Firth. 

Pictarnie piktauni), Sc. Also9 pic-, picke- 
tarney, pickaternie, (piccatarrie). [dim. of 
prec.: see -1E.] The common tern, Sterna fluvia- 
tilis. Also locally, the Arctic tern, S. macriura. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 508 Common Tern 
-» Provincial, Pirr..Tarney or Pictarney. 1816 Scott Axntig. 
xxxix, ‘It's but a sea-maw.' ‘It's a pictarnie, sir ', said Edie. 
1835 D. Smita Eviigrant's Farew, 17 Wild ducks and 
pictarnies may Be on the stream. 12 Shetl News 
tq Jan. (E. D. D.), The graceful and elegant tern, the 
: pee * of our beaches and lochs. 

ictel, obs. form of PicutLe. 

Picthatch, variant of Pickep-Hatcu. 

Pictish (piktif), az. (f. Picrsé.+-1su.] Of or 
pertaining to the Victs. 

1762 By. Forses rnd, (1886) 140 Abernethie, where is a 
Church and Steeple, reckoned to be Pictish work. 58 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 274 The old fortress..is suppose 
to have belonged to the Pictish Kings. 

Pictland (pi-kulend). [f Prcer+Laxp.] The 
land of the Picts: a name for Scotland north of 
the Forth. 

[rzor J. Brano (title) A Brief Description of Orkney, 
Zetland, Pightland- Frith, and Caithness.] 1846 M¢Cuntocn 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1, 225 ‘The inhabitants of this 
district, the Caledonians of ‘Tacitus, were afterwards known 
by the name of Picts; and from them the country was for 
some centuries called Pictland. /dfd. 425 In the third 
century, the terms Picts and Pictland began to be sub- 
stituted for Caledonians and Caledonia. 1860 Snaire S&. 
(1887) 36 To convert Pictland and plant the Church there. 

Pictograph (pi-ktdgraf). [mod. f. L. péce-us 
painted + -crarH.] A pictorial symbol or sign; 
a writing or record consisting of pictorial symbols 
(the most primitive form of records). 

1851 Scnoorcrart ind. Tribes 1. 416 Plate 60 Pictograph A. 
Chippewa Petition to the President of the United States. 
1871 Tvion Prin, Cult, 1. 277 We know enough of the 
Indian pictographs, to guess how a fancy..came into the 
poor excited creature's mind, 1894 A. J. Evans in Academy 
25 Aug. 136/2 Some of them,. belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs which is rooted in primitive gesture 
language. 1900 Savce Babylonians & Assyrians x. 209 In 
Egypt the hieratic or running-hand of the scribe developed 
out of the primitive pictographs. . 

Hence Pictogra‘phic a., of, belonging to, or of 
the nature of, picture-writing; Pictography, 
pistes the recording of ideas or events 

y pictorial symbols. 

1851 Scnootcrart dnd, Tribes 1. 4g Indian Pictography. 
fbid., The Pictographic Method of Communicating Ideas 
by Symbolic and Representative Devices of the North 
American Indians 1862 Max MUttex C/ips (1880) I. xiv. 
16 Genuine specimens of American pictography. 1896 A. J. 

CvANS in Acadeuty 18 July 53/3 A beautiful ‘ pictographic’ 
seal of red cornetian. 

Pictoresque, obs. form of PICTURESQUE. 

Pictorial (pikto-ridl), . (sd.) [f. late L. pic- 
tori-us (f. pictor a painter) + -aL. (Used by Sir 
T. Browne (in sense 1), but not in general use 
before 1800.)] 

1, Of, betonging to, or produced by tbe painter; 
of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
rare, 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. £f. ttt, xxiv. 170 Sea-horses.. 
are but Crotescu deliniations which fill up empty spaces in 


[Of 


PICTURABLE. 


Maps, and meere pictoriall inventions, not any Physicall 
shapes. 1755 Jounson, Pictorial’, produced by a painter. 
(Quotes Browne, and remarks} ‘A word not adopted b 
other writers, but elegant and useful.’ 1810 in Spirit Pud. 
¥rnls. XIV. 205 Royal Academy Dinner. A pictorial vision. 
1813 ‘1. Buspy Luczretivs 11. 1v. Comm. p. xii, Attention to 
the laws of perspective, which is, in Fact, buta pictorial optic, 
will instruct the reader, 1833 J. Martineau Jfisc. (1852) 32 
Conception , is emphatically the pictorial faculty needed by 
the illustrating artist. 1855 THackeray Mewcomes xii, ‘Far 
be it from me to say that the pictorial calling is not 
honourable’, says Uncle Charles. 

2. Consisting of, expressed in, or of the nature 
of, a picture or pictures. 

1807 Anna Sewaro Leét, (1811) V1. 329 Not the wealthy 
».who exhibit in their boudoirs and drawing rooms, new 
pevieancne in the luxury of pictorial ornaments. 1861 

TANLEY Last. Ch. ix. (1869) 305 Pictorial communications 
are probably the chief sources of religious instruction 
imparted to the.. Russian peasantry. 1876 Binen £gyft 8 
The hieroglyphs or pictorial forms were used..above one 
thousand years after they ceased to represent the vernacular 
or spoken language of Egypt. 4 

3. Containing or illustrated by a picture or 
pictures ; illustrated. 

1826 Disrarir Viv. Grey 1. i, Taught at home on the new 
system, by a pictorial alphabet. 1840 Hooo Up Rhine 49 
Its features being such as are common on the pictorial 
Dutch tiles. 1864 Knicut Passages Work, Life 11. xii. 25 
At the beginning of 1836, the first number of ‘ The Pictoria 
Tiible’ was issued. In hitting upon the word ‘ Pictorial’ 
I felt that I was rather daring in the employment of a term 
which the Dictionaries pronounced as ‘not in use’. 

4. fg. Like a picture; representing as if by 
a picture; picturesque, graphic, 

1829 Lanvor /mtag. Conv, Marvel & Bp, Parker Wks. 
1853 11]. 116/2 He has given us such a description of Eve's 
beauty as appears to me somewhat too pictorial, too luxu- 
riant. 1841 D'I[sragir Azen. Lit, (1867) 477 OF all poets 
Spenser excelled in the pictorial faculty. 31882 Faaraan 
Early Chr, 1. 262 If God is spoken of as having hands, 
arms, feet, and so on, those, he says, must be siniply looked 
upon as pictorial phrases. : Z 

B. as sé. A journal of which pictures are the 


main feature. 

1880 (title of periodical) The Lady’s Pictorial 1 
Westen. Gas. 17 Aug. 10/1 In the case of magazine articles, 
pamphlets, &c.,..and of periodicals and ‘ pictorials . 

Hence Pictorialism, tho practice of a pictorial 
style (/i2, and /ig.), the use of pictorial representa- 
lion; Picto‘rialist, one who practises a pictorial 
style; Picto‘rialize v., to represent in, or as in, 
a picture; to illustrate with pictures; hence Pic- 
to:rializa‘tion ; Ficto‘rialness, pictorial quality, 
graphic character. 

1869 Pennsylv. School Frnt. Feb. 218 Sensationalism and 
*pictorialism, and the imaginings of sensuousness and senti- 
mentality, 1885 Mfanch, Lxam. 4 Feb. 3/5 Unfaithful to 
the traditions of pictorialism. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 
530 Not by the minute pencilling of the *pictorialists, 1901 
“din, Rev. Jan.36 The impulse towards the *pictorialisation 
of nature. 1870 Daily News 20 Dec.,We have been enlogised 
and *pictorialised to. an extent almost incredible, 1888 Cave 
inspiration O. Test. vi. 309 There is no pictorializing, there 
is no idolizing of deity. 1876 Epersueim Few. Life Days 
Christ vii. 103 The multiplicity and *pictorialness of the 
expressions, 1881 Scrténer's Mag. XX11. 148 This group 
adds immensely to the pictorialness of the picture. 

Pictorially (pikté-riali), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY2.} Ina pictorial manner. 

1. By means of a picture or pictures. 

1843 lr. Custine’s Enipire of Czar 11. 257 Russia is less 
known than India: it has been less often descrihed and 
pictorially illustrated. 1870 Lussock Orig. Civéliz. it. (1875) 
44 It is indeed but a step to record pictorially some par- 
licular hunt. d : 

2. In the manner of a picture; as a picture, or 
as the subject of a picture. 

1860 Hawtnorne Afar d, Fitun (1879) I. v. 50 That partial 
light which..is the just requisite towards seeing objects 
pictorially. 1883 T. Haroy in Longm, Mag. July 259 Like 
the men, the women are, pictorially, less interesting than 
they used to be. i : 

Pictocric, a. rave. [f. L. pictor painter + -1¢: 
ef. OraTonic.) Of painting or drawing ; pictorial. 

tgoa B. Kiop Western Civiliz. vi. 187 The standard of 
laste in the plastic and pictoric arts. 

Pictorical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -1cat.] 
Concerned with painters or painting; pictorial. 
Hence Picto‘rioally ad@v., in the manner of a 
painter, from the point of view of painting. 

1596 Harincton Afetant, Ajax (1814) 20 Since this travel 
we have been both poetical and I musical and pictorical. 
1656 [sce Picturat}. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy MI. v, He 
must have redden’d, pictorically and scientintically speaking, 
six whole tints and a half. above his natural colour. 1883 
Scuarr Hist. Ch. 11. xu, 1xxxi. 637 He is fond of the his- 
torical present..of pictorical participles and of affectionate 
diminutives. 

Pictour(e, obs. form of Picture. ’ 

|| Pictura (piktiiier’)? Zool. [L. prctitra paint- 
ing.) The arrangement and effect of coloration 
of an animal. ae 

1890 Cent, Dicl, s.v., Pictura differs from coloration in 
none the disposition and effect of coloring, not the color 
itself, 

Picturable (pitktiiirab’l), @. [f. Picrure v. 
+-ABLE.] Suitable for representation in a picture, 
capable of being painted or pictnred. 

1796 W. Marsuate IV. England Il. 72 A fine,.view of 
the Estuary and its banks: broad, but grand, and picturable. 


PICTURABLENESS, 


war Monthly Rev. XXXV. 275 The rich..(might build] 
small picturable habitations for their labourers. 1890 Crark 
Russert Ocean Trag. 1. iv. 79 He..stalked,..in the most 
melancholic manner picturable, to his cabin. 

Hence Pi'cturableness. 

1883 Momerte Personality ii. (1886) 60 Picturadleness is 
not necessary to the existence of a concept. 

Pi-ctural, @. (s3.) rare. [f. L. pictiira PicturE 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to pictures; pictorial. 

1656 Biount Glossogn, Pictorical, Pictorian, Picturai, 
of or belonging to a Picture; garnished, painted, gaily or 
trimly set forth. Dr. Br. 1799 T. Green Dia 
Lit, (1810) 177 Writing, he deduces, from pictural repre- 
sentations, through hieroglyphics .. to arbitrary marks .. 
like the Chinese characters and Arabic numerals, 1828 
Q. Rev. XXXVI. 304 Horace Walpole..has traced the 
history of gardening, in a pictural sense, from the mere art 
of horticulture to the creation of scenery. 


+B. sd. A picture, a pictorial representation. 


Obs. rare. : 
1sgo SPENSER #. QO. U1. ix. 

faire with memorable gestes 

picturals Of Magistrates. 


Picture (piktiits, -tfo), 56. Forms: 5-6 pict-, 
pyctour(e, pycture, 5- picture, (6 pyghtur, 
6-7 pictor, -ur). fad. L. pictura painting, f. 
pict-, ppl. stem of pingére to paint. Cf. It. pzétara.] 

+1. The action or process of painting or drawing; 
the fact or condition of being painted or pictorially 
represented ; the art of painting; pictorial repre- 


sentation. Ofs. 

1420 LyoG. Assembly of Gods 1767 The furst behynde 
the yn pycture ys pronydyd. c¢1go0 J/e/usine 452 There 
were the armes of Lusynen wel shewed and knowen in 
pycture. 1606 Peacnam Art of Drawing 3 Certain Festival 
dayes were yearly appointed at Corinth for the exercise of 
Picture. 1636 B. Joxson Discov. Wks. (1692) 707 Picture took 
her feigning from Poetry. 1693 Dryoen 70 SirG. Kneller 
36 By slow degrees the godlike art advanced; As man grew 
polished, picture was enhanced. 1744 Contins L£fist, fo Sir 
7, Hanmer 108 O might some verse with happiest skill 

rsuade Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid{ 1844 L. 
Hunt /mag. & Fancy (1846) 104 That subtler spirit of the 
art [poetry], which picture cannot express. 

2. The concrete resnlt of this process. +a. 
Pictorial representations collectively ; painting. 

1420 Lypc. Assewbly of Gods 1865 The pycture also 
yeueth clere intellygence Therof. ¢2430 — Alin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 120 The riche is shitte withe colours and picture, 
To hide his careyne stuffid withe foule ardure. 1573-80 
Baret Adv, P 338 Picture, worke of wood, stone, or mettall 
finelic set in diners colours, as in chesse boords and tables. 

b. An individual painting, drawing, or other 
representation on a surface, of an object or objects ; 
esp. snch a representation as a work of art. (Now 


the prevailing sense.) 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aesop w. xv, A pyctour, where as 
aman had vyctory oueralyon. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xt. 
(1870) 302 To holde a crosse or a pyctour of the passyon of 
Cryste before the eyes of the sycke person. rg98 E. Givrin 
Shtal. (1878) 23 Pictures are curtaind from the vulgar eyes, 
1653 Watton Angler To Rdr. 2 Ife that likes not the dis- 
course, should like the pictnres of the Trout and other fish. 
1705 Appison ftady Pref., Accounts of Pictures, Statues 
and Buildings, 1839 Sa’. Mag. 13 Apr. 139/2 The photo- 
genic picture being formed, requires fixing. 1852 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 1.71 Every noble picture is a manu- 
script book, of which only one copy exists, or ever can exist. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. 88 This means of 
taking actinic pictures. 1893 Mest. Gaz. 16 June 3/2 A 
Picture, nsing ihe word as language is ordinarily med isa 
picture of something, and it is rather important to the artist 
that it should be a picture of something he can paint. 

@, spec. The portrait or likeness of a person, 


Now rare. 

1505 in Afenz. Hen. VIZ (Rolls) 271 In case that the said 
yonge quyn were here ye shuld have the pictor of hir with 
yow, 1538 Cromwete in Merriman Zi § Lett. (1902) IT, 
x20 To thentent he might.. visite and see his daughter and 
also take her picture. 1601 Suaks. 7wel. NV. ut. iv. 228 
Heere, weare this lewell for me, tis my picture, 1662 
Pepys Diary 3 May, At the goldsmith’s, took my picture 
in little. home with me. 1712 ADDISON Spect. No. 328" pr 
She..draws all her Relations Pictures in Miniature. 1790 
Cowrrr (¢itie) On the receipt of my Mother's Picture out of 
Norfolk. G oh eae 

+d. By extension, An artistic (in quot. 1771 
natnral) representation in the solid, esp. a statue 
or a monumental effigy ; an image. Ods. 

€ 1500 Cov. Corpus Chr. Plays 40/227 O Lorde | thogh that 

I be nothynge worthe To see the fassion of thi most presseose 
Pyctore. sg09 Hawes Past. Pleas. i. (Percy Soc.) 6 This 
goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stone. 1577 HeLtowes Gueuara’s Chron. 49 He.. 
did erect vnto them pictures of Alabaster. 1590 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Triais 1. ii. 192 Thow art accusit for the making 
of twa pictouris of clay. 1608 Hevwooo Rage Lucrece v. 
vi, Thy noble picture shall be carv’d in brass, And fix'd.. 
In our high & jtol. 2682 R. Burton Admirable Curios. 
(1684) 132 But K. Henry 7. afterward caused a Tomb to be 
set over the Place, with his Picture in Alabaster. 1772 
Lancuorne Fades of Flora ix, l sought the living Bee to 
find, And found the picture of a Bee. . 
‘ e. A group of persons, generally motionless, 
pleturesquely arranged and posed, representing a 
scene, or mimicking an action; a tablean; sec. 
in the drama, at the end of an act or play. Also 
living picture (F. tableau vivant). 

1865 Tvior Early Hist. Man. iv. 58 Imitation of actions, 
or ‘pictures in the air’. 1904 Darly Chron. 9 Dec. 8/5 The 
great excitement comes when four of the girts are called 
upon to practise the ‘picture’. In this language of the 


3 Whose wals Were painted 
f famous Wisards; and with 


Diary Lover of 


! a Pictuore-frame, &c. in the midst of a Light room, 
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dance a ‘picture’ means the moment when the dance is 
stopped, and the dancers get into a most uncomfortable 
atutnde and pretend to enjoy it. 

f. A visible image of something formed by 
physical means, as by a lens. 

1668 Flooxe in PAI Trans. 11. 741 A Contrivance to 
make the Picture of any thing appear on a Wall, ..or within 
1831 
Brewster Oftics ii. 15 The image of any object is a picture 
of it formed either in the air, or in the bottom of the eye, or 
upon a white ground, such as a sheet of paper. 

g. A person so strongly resembling another as 
to seem a likeness or imitation of him or her; 


InaceE sd. 4. Const. of, 

1712 Spect. No. §20 #1 My daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was. 1715 Dr Foe Fant, fisiruetuvy. 
(1841) I. 109 The sons are the very pictnre of their father. 
1755 J. Suepneare Lydia (1769) a 258 ‘Lydy’, says his 
lordship, ‘it [a boy]is your picture to the utmostresemblance’, 


h. fg. colleg. A very beautiful or picturesque 


object. 

Mod, The little girl isa picture. Her hat is itself a picture. 

3. transf. A scene; the total visual impression 
produced by something; hence extended Io a vivid 
impression received by the other senses, or pro- 
duced by intellectual perception ; a mental image, 
a visualized conccption: = Inra 8. 

Ciinical pictures the total impression or apprehension of 
a diseased condition, formed by the physician. 

1547 Surrey Aineid w.6 In her brest Imprinted stack 
his wordes, a pictures forme. 1837 Syp. Ssutu Budlot Wks. 
1859 Il. 316/1, } have often drawn a picture in my own 
mind of a Balloto-Grotical family voting and promising 
under the new systen. 1855 Barn Sezses §- ft, ut. ive $12 
(1864) 603 A botanist can readily form to himself the picture 
of a new plant from the botanical description. 1857 Dur- 
Fertn Lett. /figh Lat, (ed. 3) 179 The vigorous imagination 
of the north..creating a stately dreamland, where it strove 
to blend, in a grand world picture,..the influences which 
sustained both the physical and moral system of its universe. 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 771 In such cases the disease 
of the liver may be dominant in the clinical picture. 

4. fig. A graphic description, written or spoken, 
capable of suggesting a mental image, or of im- 
parting a notion, of the object described; also 


abstr. word-painting, figurative language. 

1588 Suaxs. Z.Z. Z. ¥. ii. 38, | am compar'd to twenty 
thousand fairs. O he hath drawne my picture in his letter. 
2677 Lapy Cuawortu in rath Rep Hist. AISS. Cont. 
App. v. 44. Two of your acquaintances have their picture 
drawne in it (//udrbras]..to the tyfe. 1736 Betier A nad. 
1. i. (1874) 31 To afford the pocts very apt allusions to the 
flowers of the field in their pictures of the frailty of our 
present life. 1801 Srrutt Sports & Past. Introd. § 6 Chaucer 
says [ete.) ‘Che picture is perfect, when referred to his own 
time, 1819 Stark (f/t/e) The Picture of Rdinburgh, 1867 
Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. xi. 139 The details of the 
miracles contain many interesting pictures of old English life. 

5. A symbol, type, figure; the concrete represen- 


tation of an abstraction ; an illustration. 

1656 Jeanes Al/ixt. Schol. Div. 49 Maus soule is Gods 
temple, and picture. 1779-81 Jouxson Z. P., Butler Wks. 
I]. 190 Of the ancient Puritans...Our grandfathers knew 
the picture from the life thas Gouv., Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ, (1832) 11. 182 The best picture I can give of 
the French nation is that of cattle before _a thunder storm. 
1863 Mary Howirr &. Bremer's Greece 1, vii. 246, Thad 
before me daily..a beautiful picture of the life of the Greck 
grand seigneur on his native island. ; 

b. With of and abstract sb.: An object, esp. a 
person, possessing a quality in so high a degree as 
to be a symbol or realization of that quality. 

1g80 Lviv Auphies (Arb.) 312 Behold England, wher 
Camilla was borne, the flower of courtesie, the picture of 
comelynesse. 1749 Fieroinc Tone Youes xvuu. ii, Upon 
these words, Jones became in a moment a greater picture of 
horror than Partridge himself. 1871 Punch 15 July 17/2 He 
looks the picture of health. 1888 Burcon Lives 12Gd. Jfen 
I, iii. 331 Those rooms were the very picture of disorder. 

6. atirib. and Comb. a. attrib, Concerned in 
the painting, disposal, ctc. of pictures, as pictzre- 
art, -craft, -critic, -knowledge, -merchant, -ring, 
-shop, etc. ; consisting of or expressed in a picture 
or pictures, as picture-dialect, -language, -poemt, 
-puzele, -story, ~word; adorned or illustrated with 
a picture or pictures, pictorial, as picture-cover, 
-paper, -sheet, -sign, -table, -tile; having a char- 
acter resembling a picture or suitable for one, as 
picture dress, house, sleeve. b. Objective and 
objective gen., as piciure-Lorrowing, -buying, 
-cleaning, -dealing, -hanging, -making, -painling, 
-tahing, -viewing sbs. and adjs.; picture-cleaner, 
-dealer, -drawer, -gazer, -keeper, -maker, -restorer, 
-seller,etc. ¢,. Instrumental, as picture-droidered, 
-hung, -pasted adjs., -lesson, -thinking. 

1879 N. Micnett Palengue in Poems Places, Br. Amer, 
etc. 149 Their worgeous buildings.. Their *picture-art, and 
creeds of gloom and fear. 1904 T.S. Moore Ode to Leda 
etc. p.x, Thy *picture-broidered train might bea book. 1766 
Gotps. Vic. 1. xx, To instruct you in the art of *picture- 
buying at Paris, 2812 J. Suvru Pract. of Customs (1821) 
36 Canada Balsam..mnch used by *Picture-cleaners for 
their Varnishes. 1894 Etiz. L. Banxs Newsfaper Girl xii. 
(1902) 248 He won't get the colonring from the *picture- 
cover (ofa book) in his mouth. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint, (1786) V1. 207 note, An adept in all the 
arts of *picture-craft. 1856 R. A. VauGHan Afystics (1860) 
1.8 If the *picture-critics would only write their verdicts 
after dinner, many a poor victim would find his dinner 
prospects brighter. 1824 Byron Jwau xvi. ivi, There was 


PICTURE. 


' a *picture-dealer, 1805 M.A. Sure RAymes Art (1806) 83 
And patronage in “picture-dealing dies! /did. 93 note, By 
some ingenious picture-dealing anecdote. 1901 Darly Chron. 
14 Dec, 8/1 With this “picture-dialect at your command, 
why trouble to learn Sicilian? 1888 Pelé Madi G. 20 Veb. 
5/2 These are ‘ *picture dresses’, called so..on account of 
the fact that their salient features are copied from the 
paintings of Lawrence, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and other 
masters of the last century. 1598 E. Ginpin Shtad, (1878) 24 
Painted Nigrina with the ‘picture face. 1880 CarNecie 
Pract. Trap, 12 The nooses..should be made of *picture- 
hanging wire, 1896 Mrs. Careyy Quaker Grandmother 
72 What a dear old ‘picture house! 1684 FE. CuamBerLayvne 
Pres. St. Fug. 1. (ed. 15) 181 One *Picture-keeper, Mr. 
Henry Norris, 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. v. 180, 1 had 
advanced in “picture knowledge since the Roman days. 
1855 Pusey Doct, Real Presence Note E. 69 They are 
figures (as in what is plainly *picture-language). 1857-8 
Sears Athan. ut. vi. 305 The natural world, is taken up 
and framed intoa Pea ane and thus made to repre- 
sent the things which are invisible, 1882 R. W. Dace in 
Gd. Words Apr. 262 It was the gospel..taught in ‘picture. 
lessons. 1589-90 Nec. Borough Leicester \1905) V1. 253 
Affabell Watson of Markefyld “picture maker. 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr, u. ii, Where dwells the picture-smaker? 1755 
Jouxson, Louner,apainter;apicture-maker, 1889-1 #¢houy's 
Photogr, Bull, W.118 Any one who hasa glimmering of the 
science of ‘*pictnre-making. 1902 JJ ‘estws. Gas. 23 June 82 
The value of bromide paper as a pictureemaking medium. 
1760 D, Weep Seantics of Painting Pref. 11 An idle 
art more useful to a “*picture-merchant, than becoming 
aman of taste, 1899 West. Gaz, 6 Apr. 3/2 lt would be 
interesting to make..a ‘picture-painting artist out of a 
creative milliner or dressmaker. 1878 Vi Avner. Rew. 
CXXVI1..9 Scandalous *picture-papers. 1894 S. Fisker 
floliday Stories (1goo) 183 An artist of the picture-paper 
school. 1887 T. N. Pacer Ole Virginia (1 144 The 
*picture-pasted walls of her house. 1893 W. 1B. Worsrotp 
in 19fh Cent. Apr. 290 We have at least learnt to be erateful 
for Rossetti's *picture-poems and poem-pictures. 1898 Dai/y 
aVews 10 Dec. 6/3 We believe that this is the right word for 
this kind of *pictnre-puzzle. 1831 Hatin. Net, 166 The rude 
hands of ‘picture-restorers. 1885 11. Prarson Browning 
13 Only the position of the “picture-rings determines 
whether the thing shall be hung upside, downside, or end- 
wise. 1666 Prrys Diary 20 June, Thence to Faythorne, 
the *picture-seller’s. 1932 Savace sluthor to le let Wks, 
1775 tI. 268, F wish my portrait might shine in a mezzo- 
tinto through the glass windows of “picture-shops. 1899 
Daily News 19 Aug. 7'7 On the other side of the high. 
way..is the “picture-sign of the house. 1894 HH vsti. Gaz. 
6 Oct. 5/3 *Picture sleeves, finished with a flounce of silk 
and chiffon. 1895 Kiruinc 2nd Yungle Bh. (Tauclin.) 208 
He left the *pictnrestory with Kadlu, who lost it in the 
shingle, 1629 I. Burton Truth's Triumph to An artificiall 
indented *picture-table. 1879 A.B. Bruce in a Cate 
143 We have before us..*picture-thinking in which these 
nations are used symbolically. 1896 Daréy Mews 30 July 
2/3 Furnishing and decorating with ‘picture tiles a ward 
which is now being added to this hospital. 1855 Pusry 
Doctr. Real Presence Note Y. 63 Passages..in which the 
words ‘Door’ and ‘Husbandman’ are figurative, meta- 
Phorical, *picture-words. 
da. Special combs. : picture-board, a decora- 
tion consisting of a plank shaped and painted to 
resemble some object; employed especially in the 
18th ¢.; picture-book, a book consisting wholly 
or partly of pictures, esp. for children; picture- 
eard, a conrt-card in a pack of cards (see also 
PictuRED 2b); also short for picture postcard ; pic- 
ture-coffin, a name suggested for leaden coffins of 
early 17thc. date, somewhat resembling in shape 
the onter case of an Egyptian mummy, and bearing 
a mask of the deceased; picture-documents, 
Anthrop., records wholly or (ia later times) partly 
in picture-writing, such as were used by the ancient 
Mexicans, and continued in use for certain pur- 
poses long after the Spanish conquest; pieture- 
_ frame, a frame (see FRAME sd. 12), often of an 
omamental character, forming a border round a 
pictnre; also aftr?é.; picture gallery, a hall or 
building containing a collection of pictures; the 
collection itself; picture hat, a lady’s wide- 
brimmed hat, generally black and adorned with 
ostrich-feathers, after a fashion celebrated ia the 
paintings of Reynolds and Gainsborough ; picture- 
lens, a large double-convex lens of long focus, 
mounted in a frame, and used for viewing pictures ; 
picture-miniature, a miniatare the subject of 
which is other than a portrait, e.g. genre; pieture- 
mosaic, mosaic consisting of pictures instead of 
geometrical designs, as Koman mosaic and the 
styles derived from it; picture-moulding, a 
horizontal wooden moniding, parallel to the ceiling 
of a room, for hanging pictures; picture-nail, 
a strong nail for picture-hanging, having an orna- 
mental head, which is attached after the nail is in 
position; picture postcard, a postcard having 
on the back a picture (esp. a view) printed, photo- 
graphed, or otherwise produced; picture-rail, 
-rod, a rod occupying the position and serving 
the purpose of a picture-moulding; picture-tree : 
see quot. Also PICTURE-DRAWER, -WRITING. 
1854 (dit/e) *Picture Book for a Noah’s Ark: Description 
of 00 Animals, 1854 Exrrson Leti, § Soc. Aims, Poet. 
dag. Wks. (Bohn) ITT. 148 A man’s action is only a picture- 
book of his creed. 1838 Dickens O, 7evist xxv, He.. 
offered to cut any gentleman. .for the first peunccard, at 
ashilling atime. 1884 E. Peacock in V. § Q. 6th Ser. ENG 


PICTURE, 


218/2, I suggested at the time, and still think, that it may 
have been part of a “picture-coffin. 1865 TyLor Karly Hist, 
Man, v. It is to this transition-period that we owe 
many ..of the *picture-documients still preserved. 1668 
*Picture-frame [see Picture sé. 2f). a@1990 Porter New 
Dict. Cant., Picture frame, the gallows, or pillory. 1804 
Europ. Mag. XUV. 16/2 In a. .picture-frame waistcoat, ie. 
».trimmed with broad gold lace. 1817 Lapy Morcan 
France v. 29 Arranged along their walls in their perri- 
wigs and picture-frames. 1761 Westry Frxd. 11 May, One 
Side of it is a “picture gallery. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7raits, 
Aristocr, Wks. (Bohn) I]. 85 At this moment, almost every 
great honse has its sumptuous picture-gallery. 1887 Datly 
News 20 July 6/1 A large ‘*picture ' hat in black velvet is 
to be worn with an all-white dress and black gloves. 1900 
Westin. Gaz. 4 June 3 It seems not improbable that the 
wearing of picture hats with evening frocks..may get its 
chance. 1903 J/éid. 16 Apr. 10/2 A private view of 
*picture-miniatures painted by Mr. Charles Sainton. 1 
Daily News 18 July 5,1 Every method has been placed tn 
the service of the *picture post-eard industry, and much has 
been produced which in its artistic execntion may lay claim 
to lasting value. 1900 Jest», Gaz. 24 Sept. 10/1 The 
exhibition of picture postcards..opened in the Rue Bona. 
parte at Paris contains no fewer than 150,000 examples from 
all parts of the world. 1904 Daily Chron. 15 Apr. 4/7 There 
has been some discussion of late as to who invented the 
picture postcard, and the fad has been traced back to a 
German..it is said,in 1872. 1885 Laoy Brassey Tie Trades 
145 One variety (of Euphorbiacea:) which bears green leaves, 
and yellow and white markings, is called the ‘ geographical. 
tree’, or sometimes the ‘*picture-tree', 

Hence Pi'ctureful a., full of pictures; Pitcture- 
less @., without a picture or pictures; Pi'cturely 
a, like a picture; so Pictury @. (depreciative). 

1861 Temple Bar Mag. (1. 255 My recollections seem to 
take very “pictureful forms. 1821 Lame Adfa Ser. 1. dfrs. 
Battle ou Whist, With their nuked names upon the drab 
pasteboard, the game might go on very well, *picture-less. 
1881 Sat, Rev. 3 Sept. 293/1 Empty niches are as meaning- 
less decorations as pictureless frames, 1832 W. BarNes in 
Gentl, Mag. CII. 216/2 To preserve so interesting and 
“picturely un object. 1819 Blackw. Vag. V1. 173 That 
*pictury-looking glare and freshness which distinguishes the 
scenery at our theatres. 

Picture (pi-ktitu, -tfor), v. [f pree. sb. cf. It. 
pitturare) 

1. ¢rans. To represent in a picture, or in pictorial 
form; to draw, paint, depict; ¢razsf to reflect 
as a mirror, Also with ov. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayomon xxv. 512 Margarys.. 
bare in his armes a dragon pyctured wyth an horryble 
figure. 1495 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R. xix. xxxvil. 

J v/2 He that pictureth ymages and lyknesse of thynges 
is eallyd a payntour. 1600 Hakcuvr Moy. IID. 274 We haue 
seene and eaten of many more [fowl], which for want of 
leasure..could not be pictured. 1608 D, T[uvit.} Ass. Pos 
& Mor. 23b, Hee was pictur'd out in the religious garment 
ofa Monke, 1632 Massincer Loeperor East xii, A cunning 
painter thus..would picture Justice. 1762-71 H. Watrote 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) LI, 61 On the ceiling. .he 
has pictured Antony earl of Spent in the character of 
Faction, dispersing libels. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra 
Afost. (1849) 64 Its pure, still glass Pictures all earth-scencs 
as they pass. 

To figure, to represent symbolically or by 


sensible signs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 49 b, What these graces 
be, it is more playnly pictured & set forth in this tree 
folowyng. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vit. vi, The anxiety 
of his mind was strongly pictured upon his face. 1857 
Pusey Real Presence it. (1869) 232 When the fore were 
so much taught by the eye, it pictured to them the mysteries 
of the Redemption. f Rhee 

2. To describe graphically, depict in words. 


Also with oud, forth. 

1586 Frrne Biaz, Gentrie To Gent. of Inner Temple, She 
pictureth out their base and seruile conditions. 1621 T. 
WILLIAMSON tr. Goulart's Wise VieiHlard 98 Horace in his 
art of Poetrie doth pensill and picture out an old man in 
this manner. 1787 Mme. D’Aratav Diary 26 Feh., I think 
this last sentence pictures him exactly. 1838 Carty.e 
Afise., Scott (1869) V. 217 To picture-forth the life of Scott. 
1894 Besant Eguad Wotan 122 Such a woman as you have 
pictured is rare indeed. , ; 

3. To resemble as a picture or image. 

1850 Mrs. F. TaotLore Petticoat Govt.138 Never, perhaps, 
did a child more accurately picture a parent, than Judith 
did her mother. - ‘ 

4. To form a mental picture of, to imagine. 


Often 2o picture to one's self. 

1738 GLover Leonidas u. 182 Imagination pictures all the 
scenes. 31832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wikts viii. 10x He 
had pictured to himself the settlement. 1835 James Gipsy 
i, He seemed to doubt the very love, the happiness of which 
he pictured so brightly. 1869 Iuxtey in Sef. Opinion 28 
Apr. 487/1 Kant pictures to himself the universe as once an 
infinite expansion of formless and diffused matter. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viil. § 1. 449 We must not..picture the 
early Puritan asa gloomy fanatic. fod. Picture to yourself 
the predicament in which I found myself. 

Pictured (piktitud), pfi.a.  [f. pree.+-ED1,] 

1. Represented or depteted in or as in a picture ; 
painted, drawn. 

1738 Gaav Profertius ii so Pictured horrour and _poétic 
woes, 1854 Marton Hartanp A fone xii, The examination 
of the artist's pictured treasures, 1894 F, N. Race Quorsume 
xiii 139 They downwards gazed to see the pictured heaven, 
And pictured light, which dark-hued waters hold. 

2. Adorned or illustrated with a picture or 
pictures, or fg. with word-painting. 

1608 Wittet Hexapla Exod. 866 A pictured and wrought 
conte, 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 109 Bright ey‘d Fancy, 
hovering o'er, Seatters from her pictured urn Thonghts that 
breathe, and words that burn, 1813 Byron Br. Adydor i. x, 


! 
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The pictured roof and marble floor. 1818 — Ch. Har. 1. 
Ixxxit, Alas for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, And Livy's 
pictur'd page 1 J E 

b. Pictured card, a card bearing a pieture, 
a court-card or pietnre-card; the king, queen, or 
knave. Devil's pictured books, a hostile name for 
playing-cards. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 226 They. Pore owre the devil's 
pictur'd benks, 1812 Bucuan in Singer Hist, Cards (1816) 
ia Each honour, or pictured card, is considered as equiva- 
lent in value to ten. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 442 A pack 
contains 52 cards, divided into four equal suits, into 12 
pictured and qo plain cards. 

Pi-cture-draw:er. One who draws a picture; 
in 17th and early 18the., the regular word for 
portrait-painter. 

1586-7 in Jeaffreson Afiddlesex County Rec. (1886) 1. 173 
Edmund Barton picture drawer. 1635 J. Haywaro tr. 
Biondi's Banish'd Virg, 115 The Philosophers (humanities 

icture-drawers) have indeede drawne many pictures. @1715 
3URNET Own Tinie (1766) 1. 24 Sir Anthony Vandike, the 
famous picture drawer. @ 1734 Nortu Lroes (1826) IIL, 280 
One Mr. Blemwell, a picture-drawer. 

So Picture-drawing. 

1625 in Rymer /oedera (1726) XVIII. 111 Wee, haveing 
experience of the Facultie and Skill of Daniel Mittens in 
the Art of Picture drawcing, of Our especiall Grace. .have 
given [ete.]. 

Pi'cturer. Now rare. [f. Prerurev.+-Erl.) 
One who pietures ; a painter of pictures; a painter. 

1608-9 in fing, dfist, Rew. (1897) XI. 446 Benedicke 
Horsley, a pictorer and painter. 1646 Sir T. Browse 
Pseud. Ep. s. iv. (650) 200 Not meerly a pictoriall con- 
trivance or invention of the Picturer, but an ancient tradition 
and conceived reality. 1690 Woop Life 30 Jan. III. 323 
‘An illustrator’, or ‘picturer of great letters in books ‘ 

Picturesque (piktitiresk),@. Also 8 pittor-, 
pictoresque, picturesk. [ad. F. pitéoresgue, ad. 
It. fitforesco(F. Redia1664), f. pittore:—L. pictor-em 
painter: see -ESQUE; prop. ‘in the style ofa painter’ 
(cf. quot. 1810 in sense 1); but in Eng. assimilated to 
picture, giving the sense ‘in the style of a picture’. 

Pittoresqgue appears to have been in French early in 18th c. 
(ef. quot. 1712 from nee but the earliest evidence in 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter is for prttoresguement in 1732.) 

1. Like or having the elements of a picture; fit 
to be the subject of a striking or effective picture ; 

ossessing pleasing and interesting qualities of 

‘orm and colour (but not implying the highest 
beauty or sublimity): said of landscape, buildings, 
costume, scenes of diversified action, etc., also of 
circumstances, situations, fancies, ideas, and the 
like. 

1703 STEELE Tender Husd. w. (1723) 141 That Circumstance 
may be very Picturesque. 17:2 Pore Let. to Caryii, Mr. 
Philips has two lines, which seem to me what the French 
call very picturesque. 19717 — /liad x. Note liv, The 
marshy Spot of Ground,..the Tamarisk.., the Reeds that 
are heap’d together to mark the Place, are Circumstanees the 
most Picturesque imaginable. 1749 U. Ruvs Tour Spain 
& fart. 86 The Ends of their Veils .. tied in so pretty 
a Manner, as to render their Figures extremely pittoresque. 
1768 W, Gitetn (¢it/e) An Essay upon Prints: containing 
remarks upon the principles of Peete beauty. 1773 
Lapy Mary Coxe Yrad, 8 July (1896) 1V. 186 The Cours 
was a very picturesk scene. 1810 D. Stewart Philos, Ess. 
It. Ve 273 I n 
style, and with the spirit of a painter. 1864 Bacenot Lit, 
Studies (1879) \1. 341 Susceptible observers..say of a scene 
‘How picturesque —meaning, by this a quality distinct 
from that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur; meaning to 
speak. .of its fitness for imitation by art. 1877 Back Green 

ast. ii, Most girls become acquainted at some time or other 
with a little picturesque misery. 

b. Picturesque gardening, the arrangement of 
a garden so as to make it a pretty pieture; the 
romantic style of gardening, aiming at irregular 


and rugged beauty. 

1836 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hadl iii, Mr. Milestone 
was a picturesque landseape gardener of the first celebrity. 
1843, Gas Corr, 191 note, That Johnson should have no 
conception of the value or merit of what is now called 
picturesque gardening we cannot wonder, as he was so 
exnenry short-sighted, that he never saw a rural Jandscape 
sn_Dis tie. 

2. Of language, narrative, ete.: Strikingly graphie 
or vivid; sometimes implying disregard of fact in 
the effort for effeet. 

1734 Nortu £xani, Pref. (1740) 7 He goes on in the same 
pittoresque Vein. 1758 Jortin Zrasa, 1.483 An account of 
a conversation with Georaaliiiss which is picturesque. 1864 
Burton Scot Aér, I. iit. 128 Picturesque accounts have often 
heen repented of a scene where Douglas .. brought the 
Admiral to an elevated spot. 1868 J. H. Bunt Aes. Ch. 
Eng. 1.401 Picturesque history is seldom to be trusted. 1874 
Bancrort Footfr. Time t 63 The highly picturesque 
language of the primitive Aryan people. 

43. Marked as if with pictures. Ods. rare. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Go. I. 4: Others [marbles] .. 
are Picturesque, or marked with all manner of figures, &c. 
fbid, 42 Oculus niundi..by polishing receives a beautiful 
lustre, and is partly spotted or striped, partly picturesque, 

+4. Having aperception of or taste for pteturesque- 
ness. Oés. 

1795 R. Anperson Yohknson 7 Had_he not_possessed 
a very picturesque imagination. 1818 Ruopes Peak Scen. 
1, 5 To the picturesque traveller they are therefore com- 
paratively of but little value, 1831 T. L. Peacoce Crotchet 
Castle iit (1887) 39 They came round to the side of the 
cainp where the picturesque gentleman was sketching. 


icturesque properly means what is done in the 


PICUCULE. 


5. absol. as sb. The picturesque, that which is 
picturesqne; the picturesque principle, element, 
or qnality; picturesqueness. 

1794 U. Price (tt/e) An Essay on the Picturesque, as com- 
pared with the Sublime and the Beantiful. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride & Prej. x, No, no; stay where you are. "You 
are charmingly grouped... The picturesque would be spoilt 
hy admitting a fourth. 31812 Comae (vitée) Dr. Syntax’s 
‘Your in Search of the Picturesque. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Casars Wks. 1859 X. 79 The ancients, whether Greeks or 
Romans, had no eye for the picturesque. 

Hence Picturesquish a., somewhat picturesque; 
also (rare and jocular nonce-words) Picturesqui- 


e-scity, growing picturesqueness; Picturesqui- 


. fiea‘tion, a making picturesque; Picture'squize 


v., to ‘do’ or pnrsue the pieturesque. 

1812 Compe Picturesgue xvi.176 Nor had the way one 
object brought ‘That wak‘d a picturesquish thought. 1835 
W. Taytor in Robberds Afem. 11. 455 The engineer. .is not 
to lose his time in z2oologizing, entomologizing, botanizing 
and picturesquizing. 31828 Etmes Mfetrop. /mprov. 89 The 
master mark of currency among the people of picturesqui- 
escity. 1834 Tait's Jfag. 1.233 From the pages of Rousseau 
+.Leman, Uri, and Zurich have undergone their sentence 
of picturesquification. 

Picture'sque, v. rare. [f. pree.] a. trans. 
To make or render picturesque. b. ¢7¢r. To pose 
picturesquely. ¢. 70 picturesque it, to practise 
or pursue the picturesque. 

1795 C. Marsnatt Review Landscape 45 If..he plant 
trees of size round the building to be picturesked. 1812 
Comer Picturesque \. 130 I'll prose it here, I'll verse it there, 
And picturesque it ev'ry where. 1834 Tait's Mag. |. 733/1 
His parents..sometimes dream of Dick as standing behind 
my lady's chair, in the suit of blue and silver, &c., 
plcmresquing: 1892 Punch 6 Aug. 49/1 With out-of- 
fashion toilet sets..She picturesques her cabinet’s Quaint 
heterodoxies, 

Picture'squely, adv. 
In a pieturesque manner. 

1996 Marv Wottstonece. Left., ete. 139 Ina recess of the 
rocks was a clump of pines, amongst which a steeple rose 
picturesquely beautiful. 1859 Jeruson Brittany iv. 41 Alive 
with the picturesquely attired peasantry. 1881 Miss Brapoon 
Asph. 11. 8 The shallow streamlet came tumbling pictu- 
resquely over gray stones. 

Picturesqueness (piktitire'sknés), [f. as 
prec. +-NeEss,} The quality of being picturesque. 

1794 U. Price £ss. Picturesque I. 38 Grandeur and 
beauty have been pointed out and illustrated hy painting 
as well as picturesqueness. [Vote] I have ventured to make 
use of this word, which I believe does not occur in any 
writer. bie! Hare Guesses (1859) 13 Picturesqueness is that 
quality in objects which fits them for making a good picture, 
1861 Craik Hist, Eng. Lit. 11.64 There is little or nothing, 


[f. as pree. + -L¥ 2.) 


* however, of poetry or picturesqueness in Feltham's writing. 


1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France 1. 136 A bridge that 
surpasses even that of Prague in picturesqueness. 

Pi-cture-wri:ting. 

1, The method of recording events or expressing 
ideas by pictures or drawings which literally or 
figuratively represent the things and actions ; concr. 
a writing or inseription consisting of pictorial 
syinbols. 

Such were the picture-writing of the Mexicans and the 
hiersaprbs of the Egyptians in their earliest form. 

1741 Warpurton Div, Legat, 1. iv. 11.67 The first Essay 
towards Writing was a mere Picture. We see this remark- 
ably verified in the Case of the Mexicans, whose only Method 
of recording their Laws and History, was by this Picture- 
Writing. 1748 Haattey Odserv. Dan. iii. 300 1f we sup- 

se Picture-writing to be of divine Original. 1862 Max 
Rite Chips (1880) I, xiv. 316 The little that is known of 
the picture-writing of the Indian tribes, 1894 H, Drummono 
Ascent Man 232 Chinese writing is picture-writing, with 
the pictures degenerated into dashes. A 

2. transf. Any expression of notions by pictures, 


as in a comie or satirical paper. 

1896 Daily News 17 Oct. 4/7 Forain is the jester of a 
society in its old age... His work is the picture-writing of 
sordid cynicism, and it robs life of all joy by robbing it of 
all ideal. 

Picturing, 24/. 5d. [f. Picrure v. + -1nc1.] 
The making of a picture; depicting; also concer. 


a pictorial representation, a picts. 

1gsg Aar, Sanpys Sern. (Parker Soc.) 66 They labour. .by 
incantation, magic, sorcery and witchcraft, to consume, 
kill, and destroy the Lord's anointed by picturing, &c. 
1638 Cumuncw. Relig. Prot. tii. § oe 184 Things.., 
which Christians in S. Austins time held abominable, (as 
the picturing of God). 1656 Artzf Handsom. 185 They 
ean be friends with..picturings by pencill, or embroyderies. 
1836 F, Manonv. Ret. Father Prout, Songs France iii. 
(1859) 270 The painter David. .whose glorious Picturings of 
rhe Passage of the Alps hy Bonaparte’ [ete.] shed such 
radiance on his oative land. z 

b, Picturesque description in words; formation 
or expression of a mental picture; imagining to 
oneself or describing to others. 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville xiix. 111. 262 We here 
close our picturings of the Rocky mountains and _their 
wild inhabitants. 1876 Gro. Extor Dan. Der. xxxviii, It was 
akin to the boy's and girl’s picturing of the future beloved. 

Picturing, 7//.c. [f.as prec. +-1xe2,.] That 
pictures (in any sense of the verb). 

1841 D'Israett Amen, Lit, (1867) 503 The grave melodious 
stanza and the picturing invention of Spenser. 

Picucule (pirkiskizl). Orit. Also erron, 
piculule. fa. F. pzcwcu/e (D’Aubenton, a 1780, 
Plate 621 in Buffon (etc.) Oiseaux), name given to 


PICUL. 


a bird of the genus Dendrocolaples, f. L. pices 


woodpecker + czcz/zs cuckoo.) (Sce quots.) 

1829 Gairritus Cavier's Anim. King. Aves V1. 350 
Pievcule Creeper, Climbing Grackle. Lath. 1875 Newton 
in Eneyel, Brit. 111. 743/2 The Picucules (sissfeft Picu- 
lules) (Dendrocolaptidz) with as many genera, and over 200 
species. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds, Picucule, a name.. 
adopted for want of a better, as that of the large Family 
of Tracheophonz, Denudrocolaptidz, which is so highly 
characteristic of the Neotropical Region. 

|| Picul (pikzl). Forms: 6 pyco, 6-7 pico, 7 
picull, peecull, 7-8 pecul, 7-9 picul, picol, 
8-9 pekul, 9 pikul. [Malay-Javanese pikul a 
man’s load (Yule); in Sp. pico.] A measure of 
weight used in China and the East generally, equal 
to 100 catties, i.e. about 1334 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

1588 Paaxe tr Mendoza's dfist. China 2 One pyco 
of rice. 1598 W. Pattie Linschoten 1. (Hakl. Soc.) 1. 
149 Every Pico is 663 Caetes. 1618 R. Cocks Diary 
(Male, Soc.) II. 3. 30 pico silk..30 picull of silk. 1625 
Purcnas Pilgrinzs 1. 369 The Peecull, which is one hundred 
Cattees, making one Bundred thirtie pound English subtill, 
fbid. 390 Foure Peeculls. 166a J. Davies tr. Afandelslo's 
Trav. u. (1669) 106 A hundred Picols of black Lacque, at 
ten Thails the Picol. 1771 J. R, Forster tr. Osbeck's Voy. 
I, 262 A Pekul or [daam as the Chinese call it. 1838 Capt. 
P,P. Kine in Penny Cyed. X11. 2971/1 Uf each vessel returns 
with roo picols of trepang, her cargo will be worth sooo 
dollars, 1862 St. Jons Forests Kar Fast \) 31 Obtained 
two pikuls more of sago. 1888 Lirtte Vangtse Gorges 
279 The coal is sold for 130 cash..per picul of 133 pounds. 

Picule (pirkizl). zare—% [dim. f. L. picus 
woodpecker,] = next. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Piculet (pikislét), Orvith. [fas prec. +-Er 
dim.] A bird of the subfamily Prczmnine 5 a 
small soft-tailed woodpecker. 

1849 G. R. Garay Genera Birds UL. 432 Pécumning or 
Picudets have the Bill short, straight; the sides compressed 
towards the tip [etc.}. 1894 Newron Dict. Birds 720. 

[Pi-ey (in Piguet): see PIQuE 56.2) 

Piddle (pi'd'l), v [Origin obscure. The form 
is that of a dim. or freq. vb. Cf. the synonymous 
PEDDLE v. 3, PADDLE v.! 2,3, Pitt.e v. Of these 
the first two seem to be corruptions of piddie, 
erroneously confused with eda/e, paddle in their 
proper senses. /ré//e was an inconsiderable variant. 
(It is questionable if sense 2 here and in Pitre v. 
are the same word as 1.) 

Words corresponding in form and sense are used in some 
German dial : viz. Hessian piddedn (v. Pfister Nachtr. 2. 
Vilmar's Idiotikon v. Hessen, 1886, p. 204); Westerwald 
putteln, puttedx (Schmidt Westerwile, fdliot, 1800, p. 138) 3 
Jiilich and Berg fotte/n (fbid.). The first two, if old, may 
go back to an orig. *suddlian or *puddilén, which would 
also give an OE. *fydd/an and Eng. piddle; but the late 
appearance of the Eng. word, with absence of evidence as to 
the age of the Ger. dial. forms, leaves their relation doubiful. 
Even if related, the ulterior etymology (of root “Judd-) is 
unknown.) . 

1. intr. To work or act in a trifling, paltry, petty, 
or insignificant way; to trifle, toy, dally; = PEDDLE 
uv. 3. (Always depreciatory.) Now rare. 

1545 Ascuam 7oxofh.(Arb.)117 Neuer ceasynge piddelynge 
about your bowe and shaftes whan they be well. 1594 
Carew Huarte's Exanz. Wits (1616) 182 Such as I haue 
marked to be good practitioners, do all piddle somewhat in 
the art of versifying, and raise not vp their contemplation 
verie high. 160z — Cornwall 65b, Very few among them 
make use of that opportunity... for building of shipping, and 
trafficking in grosse: yet some of the Eastern townes piddle 
that way. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u. i. (Bullen O. PZ), My 
head must devise something, while my feet are pidling thus, 
41619 Fietcuea 11 without Mf. 1. ii, She... begins ta 
piddle with Philosophie. 1752 H. Watrore Lett. Mann 
(1834) ILL 15,1 am always piddling about ornaments and 
improvements for Strawberry-Hill. 1754 Connoisseur No.7 
p 2 During our cooversation he was... Biadins with her 
fingers, tapping her cheek, or playing with her hair, 1776 
Aoam Sati [V, NV. wv. vii. (1869) IL, 205 Instead of piddling 
for the little prizes. they might then hope. .to draw some 
of the freat prizes, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Piddle, to 
be employed in trifles or to do things ineflectually ; to take 
short steps in walking. 1878 Brownine Poets Croisie Ixxxviii, 
Fussily feeble, barmless..Piddling at so-called satire. 

b. Said of a bird: To move the bill about, 
feeling for food in a hole, heap of refuse, ete. 

1598 Barckiey Felice. Maz (1641) 225 As he [Mahomet] was 
preaching. .there commeth a Dove flying towards him, and 
alighteth upon his shoulder, and pidleth in his eare looking 
for meate, haviog used her before to feede in his eare for the 
same purpose, 1651 Ocitsy -2sop Ost) 63 This [Stork] 
Ne with his btil While young Sir Reynard did whole 
Rivers swill, 1799 J. Strutneas fo Blackbird vii, Beware 
in that caff heap to piddle. ; 

ce. To trifle or toy with one’s food; to pick at 
one’s food instead of eating heartily. 

41620 J. Dyke Sed. Sermt. (1640) 292 Diseases. .that make 
them eate nothing at all, or else they doe but piddle and 
trifle, 1660 Swixnock Door Sain, Of. 177 Mf thou shouldst 
sit at table and see a man pidling at bis meat, picking and 
chusing. 121761 Cawtnoan Poems (1771) 112 Is there a 
saint that would not laugh to see The good man pidling 
with his fricassee?_ 1785 Mas. Montacu in Doran Lady of 
fast Cent, xiit. (1873) 330 The lovers sigh'd and look d..and 
piddled a little on a gooseberry tart. 1824 Byron Juan 
xv. Ixvi, And ‘ entremets’ to piddle with at hand, 

a, érans. Piddle away, to trifle away. 

1760 C. Jouxston Chrysal (1822) 1.143 A house where she 

used to piddle away her leisure hours. 


2. intr, To make water, urinate. co//og. or in 
childish use, 
VoL, VIL. 
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1796 Grose's Dict. V'ulg. T. (ed. 3), To Piddle, to make 
water: a childish expression. 1836 SMart Ialker's Dict. 
(ed. 3), Piddle,..this word is now scarcely used except as 
a child's word in the sense of to make water. 

Jig. 1871 B. Tavtoa Fawst (1875) 11. 1. i. 232 Fountain 
jets... There grandly shooting upwards from the middle, 
While round the sides a thousand spirt and piddle. 

Piddle, variant of PicHtLe. 

Piddler (pi-dle:). [f. Pipprez.+-rr1.J Onc 
who piddles; a poor ineffectual worker; a dabbler, 
toyer, trifler: sce the verb. 

1602 Mipoceton Blurt, Master-Constatle Ww ii. 129 These 
flaxen-haired men are such pulers, and such piddlers. @ 1625 
Fretcunr & Massincer Alder Brow, iv, l'm but a pidler, 
A little will serve my turn. 1646 N. Blarnet] Kegencrate 
dan’s Growth Grace 42 We are but Pidlers in his service, 
we can do nothing to any purpose. 1779 J. Lovent. in %. 
Adams s Wks (1854) TX, 490 If this was not the piddler. it 
might be the oddity of Virginia. 1800 in Spirit Pud. Fruis. 
IV. 360 He was a mere piddler compared to me. 

Piddling (pidlin), 747. 56. [f. as prec. + -1NG],] 
The action of PIppLE v.; trifling, toying. ete. 

1573 Tusser A/usb (1878) 127 If hops looke browne, go 

ather them downe. But not in the deaw, for piddling with 
caw, 1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) 111. 37 The French 
Ambassadour makes a pidling still. 1760 C. Jounston 
Chrysad (1822) 1. 87 This dissipated pidling soon gave way 
to the serious business of the evening 1816 Scott Ody? 
Afort, xii, No piddling .. but that steady and persevering 
pace of the jaws which is best learnt by early morning 
hours. 

Piddling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2] 
Trifling, insignificant, petty, paltry. 

tgs9 Avimer f/ardorowe Qijb. You haue the pidlyng 
Scottes, whiche are alwayes Frenche for their lyues. 1593 
G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 14 Pidlinge and driblinge Con- 
futers, that site all day buzzing vpon a blunt point, or two. 
1675 Prieaux Lett. (Camd.) 41 We have two or three small 
pidleing things piinteing here. 1735 Popr f’rol. Sat. 164 
Yet ne'er one sprig of laurel grac'd these ribalds, From 
slashing Bently down to pidling Tibalds. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I]. 342 The man of business has not time 
for such piddling work. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate 
Introd. i, For the piddling concern of a few shillings 1866 
A. L, Peary Event fol. Leo. (1873) 524 The country is too 
large for the petty, piddling processes of ‘protection *. 

Piddock (pidgk). Also piddick. [Origin 
unascertained. It has the form of a dim. in -oc4.] 
A bivalve mollusc of the genus Pho/as or family 
Pholadidw, which burrow in soft rock, wood, etc. : 
esp. one of the common species, such as 7. dacty/us, 
with a long ovate shell, which are used for bait. 

1851 Zoologist 1X. 3175 Notes on the Pholas dactylus, ar 
Sussex Piddick. 1868 Woon /fomes without ff. v.99 Our 
next example of the burrowing molluscs is the well known 
Pholas, popularly called the piddock (Pholas daety/us). 

Pide, Pidgeon, obs. forms of Piep, PIGEON. 

Pidgin, pigeon (pidgin, -an). Also pidjin, 
pidjun, pidgeon. A Chinese corruption of Eng. 
business, used widely for any action, occupation, 
or affair. Hence Pidgin-English, the jargon, 
consisting chiefly of English words, often corrupted 
in pronunciation, and arranged according to Chinese 
idiom, used for intercommunication between the 
Chinese and Europeans at seaports, etc. in China, 
the Straits Settlements, etc.; also /ransf. (quot. 
1891). 

1850 Berncastie Voy. China 11. 65 The Chinese not being 
able to pronounce the word ‘ business’, called it ‘bigeon’, 
which has degenerated into ‘pigeon , so that this word is in 
constant use. 1859 Ad/ Vear Round I. 20 Piece of China’, 
A-tye will row you out, because she can speak pigeon 
English, 1872 A.D. Cartistr Round Wordd x. 106 The 
dialect..current between Englishmen and Chinamen. .goes 
by the name of Pigeon-English. 18973 Mac. Mag. Nov. 45 
lArticle}. 1876 Levann Pidgin English Sing Song 3 Pidgin 


is with great ingenuity made expressive of every variety of 


calling, occupation, or affair 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Butterfly x\v, He had a ghost story of his own—an original 
onein pigeon English. 1891 Avgut (Melbourne) 7 Nov. 13/4 
That ridiculous plgeon-English which the whites have used 
..throughout Queensland. .as their medium of communica- 
tion with the blacks. igor A. Lane Aagie & Relig.37 11s 
rude fix mf or pidgin English. (See also. $ Q. 


roth s, V 90/2.) 
Pid-pad. [Echoic: cf. Pap 56.5; the two 


different yowels suggesting alternation, as in zigzag. 
Cf. Pit-pat.] Imitation of the dull sound of 


footsteps. 

1900‘ [Teapon Hitt." Pluades Shipiii. 31, 1.. heard the pid- 
pad of bare feet. /éid. xxiii. 214 “Phere was..a pid-pad of 
sandals on the deck. 

Pidrero, variant of PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Pie (pai), 52.1 Also 4-8 pye, 5-6 py, (6 pee). 
[a. OF. pze (13th c. in Littré) = Pr. prea, It, 
pita:—l., pica magpie.] 

1, The bird now more usually called Macrte, 

a1250 Owl §& Night. 126 Pat pie and crowe hit todrowe. 
1303 R. Baunne Hand/, Syune 355 Beleue nouzt yn fe 
pyys cheteryng. ¢2380 Wvcur Serm. Sel, Wks, J. 165 It 
is a foul ping pat prestis speken as pies. 1398 Tarvisa 
Barth. De P. R, xu. i (Bodl MS). Alle foules of rauen 
Kinde as chogghes crowes rokes rauens and pies. @ 1450 

‘nt. de la Tour (1868) 22 Ther was a woman that had 
a pie ina care. fe 1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 47 (text of Cop- 
land ¢1550), The woodwale, The pee, and the Popiniaye, 
@ 1548 Hatt Chrom., Hen. V1 85 Pies will chatter and Mice 
will pepe. 1gsq MJirr. Mag. (1563) Niv, The Fox descrye 
the crowes and chateryng Pyen. 1646 J. Hatt Poems 
4, Pies Do ever love to pick at witches eyes. 1713 Swirt 
Salamander Wks, 1755 111. 1.75 Pyes and daws are often 
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sti'd With christian nick-names like a child. 3974 Gotns. 
Nat. ist. 1776) V. 219 Birds of the Pie Kind. 1853 . 
Broste Wilette xiii, Chattering like a pie to the best 
gentleman in Christendom. : q 

2. fig. Applied to t+ @. a cunning or wily person: 
esp. in phr. we/y fve (obs.); b. a chattering or 
saucy person, a ‘chatter-pie’ (= Macptr 2). 

[c 1374 Curaccer Zroylus 1. 478 (527) Dredles it clere was 
in the wynd From euery pe and euery lettre game.] 1542 
Uva Arasm, Apoph. 321 b, One Accius..a wylie pye, and 
a feloe full of shiftes, c15sq faterdude of Vouth in Hazl. 
Dodstey Vo 22 Ve be a little pretty pye! i-wis, ye go full 
gingerly 1563 13. Goour “edogs vil. (Arb.) 60 Than cownt 
you them for chatring Pies Whose tongs inst alwayes 
walke. 1579 Fern /feshéus's fart 47 Maister Heskins 
like a wilie Pye, obiecteth this article of the resurrection. 
1692 Wasntnsron tr. Wilton s Def. Lop. M.'s Wks. 1732 1. 
523 Salmasins, that French chat ring Pye. 1886 Ales. vss 
Linton /*. Carew xi, * She was no more a hussy than you. 
you bold pie! said Patty in a fume t 

3. With defining words, applied locally to variors 
other birds, usually having black-and-white (‘pied ", 
plumage: see quots. (See also SEA-riE.) 

1883 List Aut. Zool. Soc (ed. £) 283 Dendrocitla vasa: 
funda, Wandering Tree Vie... siuensis. Chinese ‘Tree- 
Tie. 1885 Swainson Prom, .Vaontes Brit. Aird's 30 Uapper.-. 
‘The white breast and blackish upper plumage have caused 
it to be called.. River pie (reland).  //éd. 31 British Long. 
tailed ‘litmouse.. Long-tailed pie. //7d 47 Great Grey 
Shrike.. Murdering pie. /4éd. 209 Hlack-headed Gull... 
Scoulton pie, or Scoulton peewit 1890 Cent Dict sv, 
The smoky pie. @sflorhtaus morta, ; 

b. French pie, rain-fie, wool-fie: applied to 
various species of woodpecker, [Ilere perh. = 
OF. ff mod.F. fic. but Aizert. pi vert great green 
woodpecker, :—L. Aic-ws woodpecker 3 if so, really 
a distinct word. Bat #Yrexwch /¥%e in quot. 1677 
may be the Shrike or Duteher-bird, I’. pve crtedie, 
pie gricche grise: ch. murdering pie above.] 

1677 N. Cox Gentl, Reercad, tt. (ed. 2) 161 Of the Short- 
winged Hawks there are these:.. he Sparrow-hawk and 
Musket, Two sorts of the French Pie. 1783 Aisswortn 
Lat, Dict. (ed. Morell 11, Picus..a woodpecker. a speckt, a 
hickway, or heighhould: a French pie, a whitwall, 1837-40 
Macatntivray ffist. Brit. Birds \\1. So Greater spotted 
woodpecker... wood-pie, French-pie. 1885 Swarxson 7” 
Names Brit, Birds o8 Great Spotted Woodpecker . Wood 

ie (Staffordshire: Hants)...Lesser Spotted Woodpecker... 

Little wood pie (Hants) /Afd. og Green Woodpe ker... 
Wood pie (Somerset). Af. 100 “The constant iteration of 
its cry Bente rain. .gives it the names Rain bird; Rain pic. 

4. Applied to a pied or parti-coloured animal 
(cf. F. pie = cheval pie, Littré,: in quot. to a pied 
hound, CLs b. 

1869 Darly News 7 Aug.. A couple of those beautiful 
lemon pyes, Nosegay and Novelty... just beat the flower of 
the Brocklesby ‘lady pack ’. P 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. In compounds relating 
to the bird, as fre-fecked adj.; + pie-maggot, 
a magpie (= Maccor *). 

1so7 J. Kine On Jouas Ep. Ded. (1618) » iijb, We ail 
write, learned and vnlearned, crow-poets and py-poetesses. 
1601 Hottaxn Péiny 11, 296 margin, “The Deuill take 
thee, or, the Rauens peck out thine ees, or I had rather see 
thee Pie pekt. 1602 Contention Liberality & Prodigality 
wv. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VI11. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, 
crow-trodden, pye-pecked rout! 1628 Layton Syous Plea 
(ed. 2) 21 [The bishops are] Rauens and Pye-Alaggots to 
prey upon the State. @1652 Brome Quweenes Exchange v. 
1, Wks. 1873 TI]. 537 What are thou..thus Piepickt. Crow- 
trod, or Sparrow blasted ? ‘ ; 

b. In compounds denoting ‘ par'i-coloured’, ‘of 
various colours’ (like the black-and-white plumage 
of the magpie: cf. Pent), as Afe-coated, -coloured 
adis. See also PIEBALD. 

1630 Bratuwait Lug. Gentle. (1641) 11 To display thy 
pie-coloured flag of vanity. Bae Hoce Queen s Wake 291 
‘The pye-duck sought the depthofthemain 1848 Tuackeray 
BR, Snobs ii, The liveries of these pie-coated retainers. 

c. Friars of the Pie: see /ted friars, Pigp a. 

Pie (pai), 56.2 Also 4-9 pye, 6 py, G paye), 
(Occurs (in Latin context) in 1303; evidently a 
well-known popular word in 1362. No related 
word known outside Eng. (exc. Gaelic Aighe, from 
Ing. or Lowland Sc.)}. “Being in form identical 
with Pre 54.) (known half a century earlier), it is 
held by many to have been in some way derived 
from or connected with that word. See Note below.] 

1, A dish composed of meat, fowl, fish, fruit, or 
vegetables, etc., enclosed in or covered with a layer 


of paste and baked. 

The fie appears to have been (a) at first of meat or fish; 
doubtful or undefined uses (4) appear in 26th c. 3 /ruil pies 
(also called, esp. in the north of England and Ireland, in 
Scotland, and oftenin U. S., farts) appear (c) before 1600, the 
earliest being Arrir-rtr, qv. 

(a) 1303 Bolton Priory Compotus \i. 68b, Frumentum 
expenditum..In pane..pro Priore Celerario et aliis..et in 

yis et pastellis per annum 9 qr. 1 bus. di 1304 /did. If, 82 

nN pane furnato .. et in pyes et pastellis, 43 qr. 2 bus. 
di. 1362 Lancu. P. P?. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and heore 
knaues eryen ‘hote pies, hote ! Goode gees and grys, Gowe 
dyne, Gowe 1" ¢1386 Craucer Proi. 384 He koude rooste 
and sethe and boille [v.*. broilleJand frye, Maken Mortrenx 
and wel bake a pye. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 662/26 
Hee artocria (Gr. aproxpeas bread and meat}, a pie de 
bundio. €1430 Two Cookery-bks. 53 Pyez de parez [p- 7 
of Parys].-['ake and smyte fayre buttys of Porke, an 
buttys of Vele, to-gederys fete.]..; ban caste per-to Bee of 
Eyroun [ete.]..: ben make fayre past, and cofynnys. do 
per-on 3 kyuer it, & let bake, & serue forth. ¢1440 Promp, 
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Parz. 3095/2 Pye, pasty, artocrea, pastiléulus. 1511 FAByAN 
Will in Chron, (1811) Pref. g If it happen the saide obite 
to fall in Lent, than..for the peces of beeff abovesaid..be 
ordeyned pyes of clys, or som other goode fysh mete. a 1568 
che Ordour of Knavis 6 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. 
Cl.) 448 He tbrawis and he puttis fast at bis vly pyiss. 
1624 Hevwoop Gunark, tx. 444 Burnt alive, for killing young 
infants and salting their flesh and putting them into pyes. 
1784 Cook Third Voy, wv. xi. IL. 495 A pye made in the 
form of a loaf. .inclosed some salmon, highly seasoned with 
pepper. 1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. vii, it's a pity to cut 
the pieif you're not hungry... Will you try a bit of ite hecf? 

(4) 1530 Parscr. 254/1 Pye a pasty, pasté. a1568 ‘/n 
Somer guhen flouris will smell’ 35 in Bannatyne Poens 
(Hunter. Cl.) 400 Et is lyk that ye had eitin pyiss, Ye are so 
sweit. 1677 WHeEtsTONE Li/e Gascoigne xviil, Spight foule 
Enuies poysoned pye. 1694 Crowne Regzdus u. 12 Aman 
all vertue, like a pye all spice, will not please. ¢ 1720 CELIA 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 242 He weares a great Velvet cap.. 
like a Turbant or great towie in forme ore great open pye. 
1765 Gray Shakespeare 24 Glorious puddings and immortal 

Wes, @ 1839 PaaeD Poems (1864) 11, 53 And lords made 
love,—and ladies, pies, 1853 Sover Pantroph, 234 All pass 
away whether they be temples, columns, pyramids, or pies, 

(c) rg90-186r [see ArrLe-PiE}]. 1706 Paiturps, /’fe, a well 
known Dish of Meat, or Fruit bak’din Paste, 1864 Sata 
in Daily Tel, 18 Aug., There it is; pumpkin pie, blackberry 
pie, whortleberry pie, huckleberry pie—pie of all kinds. 

b, With defining word, usually denoting the 
essential ingredient, as afp/e-fre, cel-fie, gante-pie, 
meat-pie, mince-fie, pigcon-pie, plum-pie, pork-pie, 
rhubarb-pie, ventson-fie, etc. (sce these words); 
also Christmas pie (sce CHRISTMAS 4), French pie 
(sce quot. 1611), /rigord pie (sce PERIGORD). 

1602 and Pt. Ret fr. Parnass. y. ii. (Arb.) 66 A black 
Tack of Beere, anda Christmas Pye. 361 Fioaio, Carne 
neé tegami, meate stewed between two dishes, which some 
call a French pie. 1698 in Warrender J/archmont (1394) 
184 Could pigeon paye. @rjoo B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crevw, 
Super stitious-Pies,Mtac'd, or Christmas-Pies,so Nick-aam'd 
by the Puritans, or Precisians. 1769 Mars. Rarrato Eng, 
Housckpr. (1778) 155 Send it up hot without a lid, the same 
way as the French pye. 1798 Frere & Cannine in Andy. 
Facobin No, 23.120 Vouthful Horner ..Cull'd thedark pluin 
from out his Christmas pye. 1834 Sourtey Doctor cix. 
(1348) 266'2 The great goose-pye, which in the Christmas 
week was always dispatched by the York coach to Bishops- 
gate Strect. 1872 Cacveacey Fly Leazes (1881) 21 But 1 
shrink from thee Arah! Thou eat'st eel-pie. 

@. Phr. Zo have a finger (t hand) tu the pie: 
to have a part or sbare in the doing of something 
(often implying officions intermeddling). Co/d 
fie: see COLD @. 19. See also HuMBLE Pie, 

1553 Respudlica (Brandl) 1. iii, 103 Bring me in credyte, 
that my hande be in the pies 1604 Dexxer Honest IVA, 
Whs. 1873 }}.271 My hand wasin the Pye, my Lord, I con. 
fesse it. r6x3 Stans. //ex, V7 7,1. 52 The diuill speed 
him: No mans Pye is freed From his Ambitious finger. 
1649 Van in Aloon No. 33. 262, We heare Jermyn and the 
Lord Culpepper had a finger in the pye. 1659, 1886 [sce 
Fixcer s4.3¢). @ 1845 Moore Fragn, Cha vactter xi, What- 
ever was the best pye going, In that Ned..had his finger. 

2. Applied to something resembling a pie. 
Bran-fie, a tub full of bran with small articles 
hidden in it to be drawn out at random, at 
Christmas festivities, etc. See also Cuay-pie, 
Dirt-Pie, Mup-pie. 

1842 Orperson Creol. ii. 14 The Jews. .still withheld their 
unleavened pie..a simple crust covering a pretty round 
sum. 1873 Garonea /fist. Yamaica 199 The governor’s 
pares was called a pie. 1904 Daily Chron, 27 Feb. 3/2 The 

ran-pie..is the receptacle of second-rate presents: gifts not 
quite showy enough to be displayed upon a Christmas tree. 

3. Applied to a collection of things made np 
intoa heap; sgec. a shallow pit, or heap of pota- 
toes or other roots, covered with straw, earth, etc, 
for storing and protection from frost ; also, a heap 
of manure stacked for maturing. /oca?. 

1526 in Hlonsch. Ord. (1790) 227 Item, that the Pye of 
Coales be abridged to the one halfe that theretofore bad been 
served, 19791 7vans, Soc. Arts 1X. 42 [The potatoes] were 
taken up, and a large pye made of them, which is laying 
them in a heap and covering them with straw, 1848 Frnd, 
R. Agric. Soc. 1X wu. 514 Mangolds ,, stored ‘in pies‘ 
on the level surface. 1886 8. J, Linc. Gloss. s.v., Potatoes 
or other roots placed in a hole,..against the winter,..are 
said to be ‘pied down ‘or..‘ia pie’. 1887 Daily Te, 4 Apr. 
2 ptaning pies’ of the green fodder just as dung pies are 
made. 

4. fig. Somcthing to be eagerly appropriated ; 
a prize, a treat; a bribe. 7S. slang. 

1895 Onting (U. 5.) XXVIJ. 436/1_Green dogs are pie for 
him [the racoon], 1goz MWestn. Gaz. 16 June 3/1 Some- 
times he is ‘ pie" for the cartoonist to an unfortunate extent. 


5. atirib, and Comb., as pie-baker, -eater, -feast, 
-gaudy (GAUDY sh. 5), maker, -meat, ~pan, paste, 
-plale,-shop, -tin, pie-board,a board on which pies 
are made, baked, or carried; pie-dish, the deep 
dish in which a pie is made; pie-house, a house 
at which pies are sold, a pie-shop; pie-lass, a 
girl who sells pies; pie-plant, any plant ylelding 
fruit, elc. used for pies; spec. (U. S.) garden 
thubarb; also locally applied to the wild Remex 
hymenosepalus, which is similarly used (Cezz, 
Dict.); tpie-wife, pie-woman, a woman who 
sells pies. See also P1E-cRUST, PIESAN. 

1379 in Riley S/emorials (1868) 432 *Pie bakere. ¢ 144g 
Promp. Parvo. 395/2 Pye baker, cercagins. 1594 R. ASHLEY 
tr. Loys fe Roy 28b, Prepared and dressed by Cookes and 


ybakers. 1709 Brit. Apollo I. No. 70. 3/2 The Pany 
hoe who supplies still The Cooks, and on their *Pye- 
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boards lies still, 1844 Dickens Afar’, Chuz. xxxix, She 
tripped downstairs into the kitchen for tbe flour, then for 
the pie-board. 1859 Jepuson Brit/any iv. 38 Scanty 
ablutions of tbe morning in my “pie-dish, 1864 Sec. 
Science Rev. 37 A pie-dish and decanter take tbe place of 
jug_and bason at the washing stand. 1904 Daily Chron. 


12 Sept. 4/6 New Englanders, those champion “pie-eaters 


of the world. c1gso Lusty Fiventus in Wazl. Dodsiey 11. 
78 Will you go to the "pie-feast? 1639 Heviin Cerfamen 
Epist. 136 The suppressing of so many Gaudies, and *Pie- 
Gaudies, to the destruction of the hospitality and charity 
of the noble foundation. 1589 Riper Arb. Schol. 1087 A 
*pie house, arfocrearium, 1836-48 B.D. Watsu Aristoph., 
Anights 1.1, Why, that he'llseize on the *pie-lass, And rob 
her and render ber picless. c1450 Dict. Garlande in 
Wright Voc, 127 Pastiliarii [gloss] “pye-makyers., 1598 
FEpulario Cijb, Mince it ..like *Pie meat. 1847 WessTEr, 
*Pie- plant, Pierhubarb, the garden rhubarb, used as a 
substitute for apples in making pies. 1864 Lowe.e Fireside 
Trav., Cambridge, His pie plants.. blanched under barrels, 
each in his little hermitage, a vegetable Certosa. 1741 
Compl. Fant-Picce tii ied. 3) 105 Cover your Bason with 
a_*Pye-plate. 1593 Nasu Four Lett. Confut, Wks. 
(Grosart! 11, 283 To .. cosen poore victuallers and “pie. 
wines of Doctours cheese and puddinges. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor, etc. 343 An old *Pie-woman carried them 
provisions, but never saw them. 

[.Vote. Prof. Skeat suggests ‘from the miscellaneous nature 
ofits (i.e. the disb's) contents’ which might recall the black 
and white or piebald appearances of the bird; others have 
thought of the habit which the magpie has of picking np 
and forming accumulations of miscellaneous articles. In 
this connexion, the similarity between the forins of the 
words Haccis and Hacacsss (F. agace, agasse) magpie, has 
also been pointed out. The quotations for the word afford 
no light, exc. tbat in one place in a late rqth c. L. poem 
Modus cenandi (Furnivall, Babces Book, t. 36) L gr, * sint 
inter fercula pice, Pastilli cum fartutis‘, appears to mean, 


‘let there be served between the dishes, pies, pasties’ as if | 


the writer identified fye, the dish, with fica the sie or mag- 
pie. On tbe otber hand, in two early 14th c quotations 
the Eng. word is used in Latia context, as if not identified 


with pica.) 
Pie, pye, 53.2 Now only “ist. [The Eng. 


word answering to med.L. sica; thus both in L, 
and Eng. identical in form with the name of the 
bird : see P1E1, and Pica !.J 

1, A collection of rules, adopted in the pre- 
Reformation Church, to show how to deal (under 
each of the 35 possible variations in the date of 
Easter) with the concurrence of more than one 
office on the same day, accurately indicating the 
manner of commemorating, or of putting off till 
another time, the Saints’ days, etc., occurring in 
the ever-changing times of Lent, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and the Octave of the Trinity. (Cf. Blades 
Caxton, 1882, 240.) 

1477 Caxton ddvertisement (Broadside), Vf it plese ony 
man spirituel or temporel to bye ony pyes of two and thre 
comemoracions of salisburi vse eapryntid after the forme of 
this present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, late hym 
come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the reed pale 
and he shal haue them good chepe. 1498 11/17? of Thomson 
(Somerset Ho.), My boke callid a pie. 1507 Vatton 
Churchw, Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) Ha Payd for a Masboke 
and a pye..xj*. vid. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer Pref., 
The nombre and hardnes of the rules called the pie, and the 
manifolde chauaginges of the sernice, was the cause, y' to 
turne the boke onlye, was so hard and intricate a matter, 
that many times, there was more busines to fyad out what 
should be read, then to read it when it was founde ont. 1549 
Act 3§ 4 Edw. Vi, c. 1081 All Books called., Manuals, 
Legends, Pies, Portuasses, Primers ..shall be .. abolished. 
a 1568 Asciam Scholem. u. (Arb.) 136 If he..conld turne his 
Portresse and pie readilie, 1852 Hoox Ch, Dict. (1871) 585 
The pe was the table wsed before the Reformation to find 
out the service for theday. It may be referred to the Greek 
wivat or myvaxisor, But the Latin word is pica, which 
perhaps came from the ignorance of tbe friars, who have 
thrust many barbarous words into the liturgies. 1879 
Marquis or Bute tr. Koman Breviary 1. p. xii, As to any- 
thing else, see the Chapters of the Pye treating specially of 
each detail. F 

b. Hence app. Cock ann PIE, q.'v. 


+2. (Usually pye book.) An alphabetical index 


to rolls and records, Ods. 

There are ‘ Pye Books’ to Indictments extending as far back 
as 1660; but there is nothing to show when the term first 
came into use. It was in use in the Court of King’s Bench 
early inthe r8th century. It was also pretty generally used 
in the Courts of the Palatinate of Lancaster, the Indexes to 
the Affidavits, Declarations, and Sessional Papers being each 
styled ‘Pye Books’ GJ. J. Cartwright, Sec. Publ. Rec. Office). 

1788 Chambers’ Cycl, (ed. Rees) s.v., In much the same 
sense the term was used by officers of civil courts, who called 
the calendars or alphabetical catalogues directing to the 
names and things contained in the rolls and records of their 
courts tbe Pyes. 

Pie (poi), 50.4 Printing, Also 7 py, 7-9 pye, 
(U.S.) pi. [Origin obscure: supposed by some to 
be a transferred use of Pir 54.2, in reference to its 
miscellaneous contents; others think of PIE sd.3, 
and the unreadable aspect of a page of the pic.] 
A mass of type mingled indiscriminately ot in con- 
fusion, such as results from the breaking down 
of a forme of type. 

1659 Howe Vocad. li. (Printing terms’, A Corrector, a 
proof, a revise,..pye all sorts of letter mixed, Correctore, 
&c. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing 370 Breaking the 
orderly Succession the Letters stood in, in a Line, Page, or 
Form, &c. and mingling the Letters together, which mingled 
Letters is called Py. 1771 Faankutn Autobiog, Wks. 1887 
I. 144 Having impos’d my forms..one of them by accident 


PIEBALD. 


broke, and two pages reduced to pi, I immediately dis- 
tributed and compos'd it over again before J went to bed. 
1845 Caruyie Cromwell I. Introd. it 12 This same Dictionary 
-.gone to pie, as we may call it. 1847 Weestea, Pi [app. 
after Franklin, 1882 J. Sourawarp Pract. Print. (1984) 80 
If composed matter gets. .into a state of confusion, itis ‘pie’. 

b. trausf. A disintegrated and confused mass; 
a jumble, medley, confusion, chaos; a ‘ mess’. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, IL. u. iv, Your .. Arrangement 
going all (as the Typographers say of set types, in a similar 
case) rapidly to pie! 1841 Catun NV. Amer. Ind. UL 
xli, 53 We were thrown into ‘pie’ (as printers would say) 
in an instant of tbe most appalling alarm. 1870 Dazly 
News 30 Nov., It was the merest luck..that the bones of 
the kings were not made inextricable ‘ pie’ of. 1888 Mas. 
Lysw Linton in Fortx, Rev. Oct. 532 Witness the ‘pie’ he 
made of hisfinances. 1897 Spectator 30 Jan. 162/2 To make 
pie of the European arrangements for securing peace. 

| Pie (pai), 54.5 Also pai, pi. [a. Hindi, 
Maiathi, etc. p@’7, from Skr. pad, padi, quarter, 
being ‘originally, it would seem, the fourth part 
of an anna, and in fact identical with zee’ (Yule).] 
The smallest current Anglo-Indian copper coin, the 
twelfth part of an anna; before the depreciation 
of the rupee, about one-eighth of a penny, 

1859 Laxe Wand. [ndia 69 He would tell you tbe interest 
dne on such sums as three rupees, five annas, and seven pie, 
for twenty-one days, at forty-one three-fourth per cent. 1879 
Mas. A. E. James ind. Househ. Managent. 49 The copper 
coins—1 anna = 4 pice. rpice=3 pie, 1883 F. M. Craw- 
ForpD Mr. fsaacs xii, 261 oa coins, both rupees and 
pais. 1904 Mission Field June 64 The cbarge of a smal! 
fee, six pies (one cent) for the first prescription. : 

Pie, variant of PEE Oés., kind of coat or jacket. 

+ Pie, 2. Obs. rare—". [a. F. pte, fem. of OF. 
ft, pis, fin, pif:—L, pi-us Prous.) Pious, 

1450 Miroxr Saluacioun 786 Sho was oner craft to telle 
bumble pie [v. x. mercifull] and devoute. 

+ Pie, vl Obs. nonce-wd, [f Pie sb1) trans. 


To repeat like a magpie. 
1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkied 74 Yea, to Pie and Parrat 
ont our Tongues, Degrees, and Learning of the University. 
Pie, v.2 focal. Also pye; v/.sd. pying. [f. 
Pig sd,2 3.] ¢razs. To put (potatoes, etc.) in a 
it or heap and cover them with straw and earth, 


‘or storing and protection from frost. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 44 Weeding potatoes, getting 
them up,and pyeing them. 1817-18 Cossetr Resid, U.S. 
(1822) 164 He may pie them [potatoes] in the garden..but 
be must not open the pie ia frosty weather. 1845 $red. 
R. Agric. Soe. V. 1. 326 This system of nye turnips is 
a very common one in Norfolk. 1886 [see Pre sd.? 3]. 

Pie, v8 Printing. [f. Pre sb.4] trans. ‘To make 
(type) into ‘pie’; to mix or jumble up indis- 
criminately. 

1870 [see PieD?]}, 1889 Daily News 17 June 7 (Advt.), The 
. .delay..ia printing offices, caused by what is technically 
called‘ pyeing’. 1893 Linotype Company's Prospectus, In 
the economy of this machine... To pye matter is impossible. 
1903 Srit. 4 Col. Printer 19 Nov. pla Nearly all the cases 
are empty and those that have anything in are pied. 

Pie-annet: sec PranNer. 

Piebald (psi-bgld), 2. (s5.) Forms: 6 pibald, 
pibauld, 6-7 py(-)bald, 6- pie{-)bald, 7 pye(-) 
bald, pyedball, 7-8 pye-balled (-ball’d), 8- 
pye(-)ball. [f. Piz s6.1+ Bap a. §: cf. Bath 
6,3] Of two different colours, esp. white and 
black or other dark colour (like the plumage of 
a magpie), usually arranged in more or less 
irregular patches; pied: usnally of animals, esp. 
horses. Loosely used of other colours (cf. SkEWw- 
BALD) or of three or more colours; parti-coloured. 

15904 Barnrieto Afi Sheph. 1. xxviii, | haue a pie-bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare, 1610 Markuam Jlasterp. 1. x. 26 
His colonr is either a milke white, a yellow dun, a kiteglewd 
or a pyedball. 16zz Matynes Ane Law-Merch. 328 
Signified by the Pybald horse whereon hee was mounted, 
1626 Fatthful Friends 1.i, Millions,.lavished in excessive 
sports, And piebald pageantry. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1135/4 
A white Gelding. having pye-bald marks on both flanks 
of bluish colour. 1789 Mes. Piozzi Journ. France 11. 
zo [At Naples]. Yesterday .. sbewed me what I kaew 
not had existed—a skew-ball or pyeballed ass. 1802 Med. 
Frnl, VAI. 97 There are Negroes, (Albinoes) born white, 
some are party coloured or pie-bald. 1822-34 Goat's 
Study AMfed, (ed. 4) UV. 542 Individuals thus motley 
coloured are commonly called piebald negroes, or are said 
to bave piebald skins. 1845 Darwin Vey. Mad. xi. (1852) 
233 Dusky woods, piebald with snow. 1871 — Desc. Alan 
I i. xvi. 230 Piebald birds..for instance, the black-necked 
swan, certain leras, and the common magpie. . 

b. fg. Composed of parts or elements of dis- 
similar or incongruous kinds ; of mixed characters 
or qualities (always in bad sense); motley, mongrel. 

1589 R. Harvev Fé. Pere. (1§90) 13 Leave thrumming thy 
Pibanld Testes with Scripture. 1663 Butuer #/ud. 1. 1, 96 
A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants asch affect. 
It was a Parti-colour’d Dress Of patch’d and Pye-ball'd 
Languages. 1763-5 Cuaurcnitt Candidate 716 Shall hurl 
his piebald Latin at thy head. 1815 4. H. Irerann 
GHaeowanie 58 note, To produce such a pyebald style 
of composition. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. ii. 27 In the piebald 
character of the man. , 

B. sé A piebald animal, esp. horse. b. fig. 
A person or thing of mixed character, a ‘ mongrel’. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 26 The right 
honourable Peer..calls me..Plebeian, and says if we have 
any children, they will turn out very lictle better than pye- 
balls. 1842 Tensyson TValking to Mai! 104 As quaint a 
four-in-hand As you sball see—three pyebalds and a roan. 


PIEBALDING. 


1845 Foro Handbk. Spain 1. 53 Strabo..had an idea that 
Spanish piebalds..changed colonr if taken out of Spain. 


ence Pie-balding, becoming piebald, develop- 
ment of patches of different colours; Pie"baldism, 
Pie’baldness, the quality of being piebald; Pie'- 
paldly adv., in a piebald manner, with patches of 


different colours. 

1886 Romanes in Life & Ledd. (1896) IIL 175 The young 
ones show no signs of *piebalding. 1881 Standard 8 Sept. 

/3 Domestication tends to produce irregular colour, or what 
is commonly called *piebaldism. 1613 Campion Xe/at. 
Entertainm. Ld. Knowles, A strawn hat, *piebaldly drest 
with flowers. 1893 Sa/. Kev. 8 Apr. 3785/2 Glaring *piebald- 
ness. 1899 E. Puittrotts //uman Boy 120 The piebaldness 
of the rat was the great feature. 

Piece (pis), 53. Forms: 3-7 pece (3-5 pees, 
4 pise, 4-5 pice, peis, 5 pes, peyce, peese, 5-6 
pes(s, pesse) ; 5— piece, (5 pyece, 5-8 peace, 6 
pease, peise, peyss, (Sc. peax), pysse, 6-7 
peece, 6-8 peice). Plural ia ME. sometimes the 
same as the sing. [ME, fece, in rsthc. fizece, a. 
OF, pece (1241 in Godef.), piece (Roland, 11the.), 
mod., pidce = Pr. feza, pessa, Sp. piesa, Pg. pera, 
It. fezza piece of cloth, rag, beside pezze ‘ piece” in 
other senses. The Romanic forms point to lale L. 
types *peftia, *peltiume: cf early med.L. fecia, 
fetia, also pectum, fetium, ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment’, also ‘piece of land’. Ulterior origin ob- 
scure: see Note below. The sense-development 
is ia many points uncertain, though most of the 
senses occur also ia Freach: the following arrange- 
meat is to a great extent provisional.] 

I. Ia general sense; or followed by of. 

1..A separate or detached portion, part, bit, 
or fragment of anything; oae of the distinct por- 
tions of which anything is composed. 

a1225 St. Marker, 122 Pe scourgen [were] smerte & kene; 
Bi peces pe flesch orn adoun, pe nes were isene. 1320 
Sir Tristr. 1086 His swerd brak in pe fi3t And ia morauntes 
braia Bileued a pece brizt. a@1qso Loc. in Wr.-Witlcker 
6or/11 Pecia, a pece, or lytyl part of a thyng. 1560 Daus 
tr, Séeidane's Comm, 25 That day..is roosted a whole Oxe.. 
a piece whereof is serued to the Emperours table. 1570 
Levins Manip. 48/15 A Peece, cael ate 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. 18g In delivering of livery and seisin a peece of the 
earth is taken, 1653 WaLton Angéer iv, 108, I think the 
best Jrods] are ping cers. 1713 M. Henry Catech. Vouth 
Wks. 1853 II. 169/1 Gave them a piece of a honeycomb to 
eat. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 603 The tegumentary skeleton 
of Insects, that is to say, the hard skin of these animals... 
We see in it a great number of pieces, which are sometimes 
soldered (as it were) together ; whilst in other instances they 
are united by soft portions of the skin. /did. § 605 The 
head is formed only by a single piece. 

Jig. 1821 Lams Elia Ser. 1. deuperfeet Syntpathies, They 
are content with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. 

b. Lx pieces: brokea, divided, disintegrated, in 
fragments: fg. divided, at variance. Jn, éxlo, tov, 
Ta pieces: iato fragments, asunder. Zo fake in 
pieces; to separate the parts of, to analyse. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 375 Isscolle to brec in peces manion. 
exg20 Sir Tristr, 1456 Eft pat spere tok he;.. It brast on 
peces pre. 13.. A. Adis. 2999 A-two peces he hadde him 
gurd. ¢1380 Sir Fertand. 559 Pe stede ful doun on peces 
tweye. 1390 Gower Conf II]. 244 Ile kut it into pieces 
twelve, 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. xxi. 62 xo¢e, The wal of be 
temple to-cleef euene a two peces. c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 
ua Hir heer was rent & torne In pes. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) x. 38 Men..paynd pam to breke be stane in pecez. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur \, xxiii. 71 But the swerd of the 
kayght smote kyng arthurs sweid in two pyeces. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, coxxiy. 227 Ther man myght see hir 
baners displayed hakked in to pyeces. 1662 Pitxincton 
Expos. Abdias Pref. 9 The forther that the bowe is drawen, 
the sooner it flies in pieces. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
ti. 193 The butchers cut their flesh a peeces, and sell it by 
weight. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) VV. 480 This takes in 
pisces your whole form. ¢ 1680 Hickerinciue His. Whiggison 

Wks. 1716 1. tt. 154 If we offer to tear them apieces. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.169 A fair large Church.. 
where..the Body of St. Catherineis in pieces. 1754 Rictarp- 
SON Grandison IV. iv. 21 We are all in pieces: we were in 
the midst of a feud, when you arrived. 1761-2 Hume /f/st. 
Lug, (1806) 1V. lxi, 566 The instrument of government was 
taken in pieces, and examined, article by article. 1843 
Macaucay Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 264 Must 1 be torn 
in pieces? 18976 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xviil. 193 
When they submitted, their army..at once fell in pieces. 

G. Zo pieces: into fragments, asunder; also fiz. 

To go or come lo pieces: to break up, dissolve, 
lose cohesion. Zo fake to pieces: to separate iato 
its parts. Zo hit, huff, pussle, vex, etc., to pieces: 
to bring by such action to n state of distraction, 
disorganization, confasion, or ront. 

, By omission of come, gone, tora, or other pple., ¢o pieces 
is sometimes =‘in pieces’; see quots. 1622, 1 

er2a90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 46/24 And to-brak it al to smale 
Peces. 13.. Cursor M. 6542 (Cott.) To pees [Gétt. etc. in 
pecis] he bam brak right par. crqoo Laud Troy Bk. 8386, 

I schal 3ow hewe al to pece, «1533 Lo. Berners //uox 
xvii. 419 Our shyp brast all to pecys. 1622 Massincer & 

Dekker Itrgin Martyr un. iii, The smock of her chanty is 

now all to pieces. 1661 Bove Zxam. ii. (1682) 6, 1 thus 

take Mr. Hohbs his Argument to pieees. 16go J. Witsox 

Selphegor ww. i, They [friends] 're all to pieces. 1703 Moxon 

Mech, Exerc. 253 Pulling the Building to pieces after it is 

begun. 1727 PAisp Quarll (1816) 73 The flat-bottomed 

boat..he had taken to-pieces. 1741 Richarpson Pamela 

1. 144 She has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces. 1765 

Cowrer IVs. (1837) XV. 1, Fain puzzled to pieces about it 
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1832 Fr. A. Kempre Yradin Rec. of Girlhood (1878) 1M. 
215, 1 thought I should have come to pieces in his hands, as 
the housemaids say of what they break. 1883 R. Bucnanan 
Love me for Ever \. ii. 28 A large ship had gone to pieces 
on the Wantle reef. 1890 Daily News 11 July 3/6 The 
Oxonians went all to pieces after passing the post. 1902 
Daily Chron.7 Avg. 3/6 To analyse anything implies..the 
taking it to pieces in a chemical sense. 
+2. A part of a whole, marked off, ideally separ- 
ated, or considered as distinct ; a portion of an im- 
material thing. (Now superseded by fart, portion.) 
1377 Laxch. P. 24. B. xtv. 48 Panne was it a pece of be 
pater-noster, fiat voluntas tna. 1534 More Passion Wks. 
1303/t That he might steale a peece of the pryce. 1535 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 24 10 the fourthe peise [= para- 
graph] of his pistle. 1562 CAild-Marriages 116 Roberte 
Rile the younger neuer promysid her any pease of the 
lease of the house where her hichaad nowe dwellis, nor 
nothinge els. @ 1639 Wotton in Aefiz. (1651) 438 One of 
the most fastidious pieces of my life, as 1 account,..the 
week of our Annuall Election of Scholers. 1642 KocEers 
Naaman 182 Now in a word, for the other peece of the 
question. 1699 Wantey in “etd Lit, Slen (Camden) 292 
For other Saxon books, | have copied large pieces of them. 
1755 Wasuincron Le/t. Writ. 1889 1. 161 After waiting 
a day and piece in Winchester. 
b. A limited portion of land, enclosed, marked 
off by bounds, or viewed as distinct. (An early 


sense of med.L. fetia, fetium.) 

a14so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 88 A man that was called 
Nabot, the whiche had a good pece of wyne. 1463 in Bury 
IVills (Camden) 31, Vhere is vi) acres load lying..not ferre 


‘ already. 


from Herdwyk wich sij acres lieth in ij Bee 1535 
CoverDALe Josh. xxiv. 32 The bones of loseph..buried 
they at Sichem, ia the pece of the londe, yt Lacob boughte 
of the children of Ifemor. 1611 Liste Lzde xiv, 18, | have 
bought a piece of ground. 1772 J/S. Award, Winterton, 
Lines., ‘All that other peice er parcel of Ground. 1796 
Sreoman Susdnaim (1813) 11. xxix. 367 The planting ground 
..is divided into large square pieces. 1808 Cou Hawker 
Diary (1893) I. 13, I weat into a picce of potatoes.. without 
a dog, 1897 J. W. Crarx Barnwell Introd. 10 A list of 
the different pieces of property, with their yearly values. 

c. A portion ofa road, rope, line, linear distance, 

1561 T. Itopy tr. Castigiione’s Courtyer i. K ij b, Accom: 
paninge the Pope a peece of the way. Afod. A weak piece 
lnarope. A piece of the road is now under repair. 

d. Phrase. 4 Piece of one's mind: something of 
what one thinks ; one’s candid opinion ; a rebuke, 
scolding. Cf. Bir sé. 4. 

1572 Sanpys in Ellis Orde. Leti. Ser. us. Itt. 24 Thus am 
1 bolde to unfolde a peece of my mynde. 1667 Deyoen 
Maiden Queen u. i, 1 bave told her a piece of ny mind 
1861 Mrs. H. Woop Last Lynne i. xiii. (1888) 233 
The justice was giving her a ‘ piece of his mind’. 

te. fig. A picce of (a scholar, logician, surgeon, 
philosopher, etc.) : somewhat of ; ‘a bit’ of; one 
who partakes to some extent of the character men- 


tioned. Ods. Cf. Bit sb.2 4. 

(assz Etyor Dict, Frustun hominis, a litle pretie felow, 
that semeth to be but a peece of a man. Plaut. /'cdit 
boutd homme: moitiédehomme. 1581 Sioney Afo?. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 19 1f 1 had not beene a peece of a Logiciaa before 
I came to him. 1633 J. Crarke Second Praxis 12 Hoo! 
would you faine he thought a piece of an Astronomer now? 
1635 Nauntox Fragm. Keg. (Atb.) 57 Being a good piece 
of a Schollar. 1743 in Howell State 7'ria/s (1813) AVIT. 
1172 Heisa pice of asurgeon, 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) 1, 101 If Lam a piece of a philosopher. . 

3. A portion or quantity of any substance or kind 

of matter, forming a single (asually small) body or 
mass; a bit; as ‘a piece of lead, granite, ice, bread, 
dough, cloth, paper’; also, fiece of water, a small 
detached shect of water, a small lake. 
: Such a ‘piece’ is, in fact, often a portion of a larger mass, 
but this is not thought of in the use of the word, the notion 
being rather that of so much of the substance or material ia 
question forming one body of finite dimensions, which may 
be eithera eabil ora large piece. 1t isa separate part or 
portion of the whole existing stock of the substance. 

1362 Lanow. J. Pd. A. vii. 297 Mai no peny Ale hem pay, 
ne no pece of Bacun. 1483 Cath. Angi. 272/2 A Pece of 
| leder..or of clathe. 1530 Paiscr. 252/2 Pece of steele, 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Sam. ii, 36 For a syluer peny and 

for a poce of bred. ¢xsos Carr. Wratr &. Dudley's Loy. 

IV. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 26 On Generall cansed our Queenes 

armes to be drawne on a peece of lead. 1657 AuSTEN Fruit 

Trees 1. 43 A hard peece of wood. 1698 Norris Pract. 

Dise. (1707) 1V. 224 Like a red-hot piece of Iron npon an 
_ Anvil. 1769 WesLey Jrad.24 Aug., Pieces of water that 

surround it. 1831 Macautay Cie. Disadilities Fews Ess. 

146 The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper. 


b. Ia this sense pzece is commonly used in Se. : 


without of (cf. Ger. edn Stick Brod). Cf. Bit sé.2 9. 

is80 J. Have in Cath. Tract. (8.T.S.) 59 That we adore 
ane peace bread for God. 1681 Coty IViies ee 
(1751) 106 There a piece of beef, there a piece cheese iyes, 
1787 [Beattie] Scotreisms 73 A piece cheese, bread, &c. 
1876 WHITEHEAD Da/t Davie (1894) 205 (E.D.D) She had 
a piece bread and cheese in her pouch, Aled. Give mea 
smalt piece paper. 


ec. LPrece of money, of gold, of silver: A coin, 


1526 Tinoate Afati, xxvi. 15 And they apoynted vnto — 


ae {Judas} thyiy paces of syluer (Wreusr 1382 thritti 
rea of seluer, 1388 thretti pans of siluer} @ 1533 Lo. 

erness /{uor xlilk 143 Ta Pay these .iiii. peses of golde 
yerly. 1540 Act 32 Alen. Vi 11, ¢. 14 A piece of flemmishe 
money called an Englyshe. 1560 Dats tr. Slefdane's 
Comm, 57, His Purse..chatcheth vp the other thiakyng 
to haue a pece of money. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 302 Look, 
as the worth and value of many pieces of Silver, is to be 
found in one piece of Gold. 1726 Swirt ‘Gudliver 1. ii, My 
ee with nine large pieces of gold. 1841 Lane Arad. Nits. 
| 11, 6, I. amassed three thousand pieces of silver. 


PIECE. 


a. rece of flesh, applicd to a living person, 
a humaa being ; piece of goods, applied humorously 
or contemptuously to a woman or child. Now dia/. 

1593 Tell-Troth's N. ¥. Gift (1876) 30 Oh, she is a tall 
peece of flesh. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. tv. ii. 127 Why should 
we be tender, To let an arrozant peece of flesh threat vs? 
41759 Six C. H. Wittiams Soag vit. in Locker Lyra Eleg. 
(1867) 163 This beautiful piece Of Eve's flesh is my niece. 
1809 Matxix Gif Blas 1. i, 26 She seemed a pretty piece 
of goods enough. 1895 Pixxock Slack Country Ann. 
(E. D, D.\, Ller’s anice piece o' goods to be askule guvness, 

e. Of something non-material, as @ feece of 
poetry, of prose, of music. 

1601 Snaks, Feed, Vo i. iv. 2 Giue me some Musick. .that 
peece of song, That old and Aaticke song we heard last 
night. 1616 li. Joxsox Afpigr. xlv, Here doth lye Ben Ton 
son his Lest piece of poetriv. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Unede Tom's 
C. xvi, lfe sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively piece 
ef music. Wad. A piece of nervous prose. 

4. A (more or less) definite quantity in which 
various industrial products are made or put up for 
sale or use. 

_ & A leagth (varying according Lo Lhe material} 
in which cloth or other textile fabric is woven 3 
also, a length of wall-paper as made (in England, 
generally 12 yards). Often uscd afso/utely : cf. 15 c. 

A piece of niuslin is 10 yard»; of catice, 23 yards; of Trish 
linen, 25 yards; of Manoverian linen, 100 double ells, or 123 
yardx (mimmonds Dict, Trade 1858.) 

1823 Act 14 4 15 ffen P11, 0.38 7 Mvery peace of 
Worstede Sayes or Stamyns to be made withyn any of the 
said Townes. 1988 Ace. BAU vary in Antiguary NNN 
54 Item j pece tawnye buffing » ftem ij pece blake 

uffing, xaiiijs, 1622 E. Mossenpen #oee Pade ed. 2) 9 
Ther they goe at ‘Twelve Gilders eight stivers the piece. 
1706 Dritttrs (ed. Kersey!, Picce,..a certain Number of 
Ells or Vards of Cluth, Staff, Silk. ete. gir SuariEsu. 
Charact. (1737, I. 200 Some of those tich stuffs .. with 
such irregular werk, and contrary colours, a» look’d ill 
in the pattern, but mighty natural and well in the piece. 
B10 J.T. in Risdon's Sure. Devon p. xavi, The .. wade 
took off .. about 35,000 pieces, cach piece containing 26 
yards. 1844 G. Dovp Yectile Manuf. ii. 48 A‘ piece’ 
of cotton cloth varies from twenty-four to forty-seven yards 
in Jength, and fiom twenty-eight to forty inches in width. 
188: VYounc Leory Man his own Mechanic § 1639 A ‘piece ' 
of English paper is 12 yards long and a piece of French 
Ls about 9} yards. 

. A half-pig of lead, 

1973 Gentil. Mag. XLIIU. 63 Blocks of lead.. culled pigs.. 
being found too heavy to be easily managed, as they weighed 
three hundred weight..are now commonly made in Derby- 
shire into two pieces. 1829 Glover's fist, Der dy i, 81 Vhe 
pieces, or half-pigs of Jead are not of any certain weight, 
though the smelter endeavours..to approach as near to 
1764 tbs. as he can. - . 

5. A cask of wine or brandy, varying in capacity 
according to the locality, but generally equivalent 
to the butt, or to lwo hogsheads. [Fr. ficve.] 

€1490 Paston Lett. UL. 364, | sen my lady a lytyll pes of 
Renysch wyne of the best, of x. gallons, 1523 Lo. Brrxexs 
Frotss. Lect. 238 They wanne the good town of Athyen. .and 
there they founde mo than a hundred peces of wyne. 1619 
FLercuer Alons. Thomas vi. x, Home, Launce. and strike 
a fresh piece of wine; the town's onrs. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2223/4, 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy in 32 Lotts 1705 
fbr. No. 4089/3 One hundred and eighty Pipes or Pieces, 
of double Spanish Brandy. 1839 Ure Duct. Arts 4 There 
are tuns which can contain from 12 to 15 pieces of wine. 
1830 T. A. TRoLLore Summer in Brittany It. 281 A ‘piece’ 
..of the best brandy, consisting of four huadred bottles, may 
be purchased at Bordeaux for two hundred and fifty francs. 
1895 Mest. Gaz. 8 Apr. 3/2 Forty to fifty basketfuls (of 
grapes] are put upon the press at one time, and yield from 
ten to twelve pieces of wine. 

[ For the sense ‘cup, wine-cup’, sce PECE Ody. 

6. A single object or individual forming a unit 
of a class or collective group, as @ rece of furnt- 
ture, of plate, of artillery or ordnance, of luggage ; 
+a head of cattle or game (Sc. ods.). See also 18. 

1400 Desty. Troy 9504 Syluer and Sarrigold sadly pai 

tippet,..Pesis of plates plemiius mekyll. 1473 Sir J. 

aston in 2. Lett, fit. 102, | most have myn instrumentes 
hydder, whyche..f praye yow aad Berney..to trusse ina 
peddes and sende them ine heaaie in hast, and a byl! ther in 

ow many peces. 1523 EArt Surrey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. 1. 216 Dyvers other good peces of ordynaunce for the 
feld. 1863 Reg. Prizy Council Scot. 1, 237 Ane brasin pece 
of artailyerie, ten irn pecis. 1715 Load. Gaz, No. §336/2 A 
Piece of Plate of the value of 100 Ducats. 1792 Geutd. Alag. 
12/2 A statue or a piece of plate require inscriptions very 
different from a monumeat, 1832 Soutuey A/isé, Peatus, 
War IIL. 319 A regiment..succeeded in taking two pieces 
ofcannon. 1837 Gorixc & Pritcuarp Alicrogr. 62, | caa 
almost always see the shot of a piece of ordnance when 
1 fire it myself. 1886 Mary Linsxite /laven under Ldild 1. 
xv. 201 It was a handsome piece of furniture. 1899 Westwi. 
Gaz. 13 May 10/1 It handled last year 6,214.447,000 pieces 
of mail matter. 1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 7/5 It had at 
our ports been deemed sufficient to take about one ‘piece’ 
of luggage in five for examination. But when the dyna- 
miters came... the inexorable order went forth that every 
‘piece’ was to be searched. 

vA Piece of work: a. A product of work, a pro- 
duction, a (concrete) work. b. A task, difficult 


business 5 {é. a commotion, ado (collog.). 

a. crsgo Hevwooo Four P,P. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 363 
Here is an eye-tooth of the Great Turk. Whose eyes be 
once set on this piece of work, Ma bare lese part of his 
eyesight. 1568 Grartox Chron. 11. 941 The Kings Chapell 
at Westminster,..one of the niost excellent peeces of worke, 
wrought in stone, that is in Christendome, 1602 SNES 
Ham, u, ii, 315 What a piece of worke is a man? how 
Noble in Reason! how infinite in faculty! in forme and 
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PIECE. 


moving how expresse and admirable! 1638 Ussurr /2- 
carnation (1649) 2 Most admirable peeces of work. 

b. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 103 It were 
an infinit peece of worke. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 462 
It would be a tedious Piece of Work to take out the two 
component Parts with their Signs. 1724 De For Alem. 
Cavalier (1840) 76 It would be a long piece of work. 18:0 
Sporting Mag. XX XV1. 262 He kept jawing us, and making 
a piece of work alt the time. 1844 cee Mart, Chuz. 
xxx, What are you making all this piece of work for? 1872 
*Ouioa’ Fitz's Election (ed. Tauchn.) 194 How do you 
expect to get along.. when it's such a piece of work to make 
you shake hands ? 

8. An individual instance, exemplification, speci- 
men, or example, of any form of action or activity, 
function, abstract quality, etc. 

a. Applied to a concrete thing. 

a1968 Ascuam Scholen: (Arb.) 104 The conference of 
these two places, conteinyng so excellent a peece of learning, 
as this is. 1657 Sir W. Mure 27est. Wks. (S.T.S.) IL. 235, 
1 have adventured to offer this small peace of labour to 
posteritie. 1664 Power Axg. Philos. 1. 58 These puny 
automata, and exsanguineous pieces of Nature. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 398 A..delicate Piece of Archi- 
tecture. 1705 J. Tavior Journ, Edinb. (1903) 71 A noble 
Monument of its former Grandeur, being one of the finest 
pieces of ruin in the Kingdom. 1723 T. Tuomas in For?- 
land Papers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 74, 1 think it is the 
worst piece of portrait that ever in my life I saw. 1869 
Govutsurn Lurs. Holiness Pref. 7 A piece of religious 
literature. 

b. Applied to an abstract thing, 

1570 Foxe «1. § MW. (ed. 2) 2279/1 What a peece of Gods 
tender prouidence was shewed of late ypon our English 
brethren and countrey men. a@1586 Sipney Arcadia 1. 
(1622) 51 Making a peece of reverence untohim. r6or R. 
Jounson Avugd. & Commu, (1603) 211 They want the 
use of footmen, to whom these peeces of service doe properly 
belong. 1656 Earn Mono, tr. Soccalin’s Advts. fy. Par- 
nass. 1. Ixy. (1674) 84 It being an hateful piece of petulancy 
to envy great Princes, 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 112 
Eminent pieces of Self-denial. 1748 txson's Voy. ut. x. 
407 It would have been a piece of imprudence, 1832 Hr. 
Martiseat A’! & Wadley xiii, 123 Some fresh piece of 
had news. 18976 Trevetvan J/acaulay I. iii, 139 A rare 
piece of luck. 1884 Sia F. Nortu in Law Tienes Rep. 
az Mar. 122/2 Anotber piece of carelessness on the part 
of the auctioneer. 


+c, Applied to a person in whom some quality 


is exemplified or realized. Ods. 

1623 Frercner Rude a IWife ut. v, The master of this little 
Piece of mischief. @ 163g Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 38 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, An arch-piece of Wit and Wisdom. 
1648 Gooowin in Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 6 Green-head, 
young peece of presumption, Prelaticall pee of ate 
tery,.. swelling peece of vanity. 11a ArpuTunot Fofe 
Budi wt.i, One of your affected curt’sying pieces of forma- 
lity. 1778 Mass Burney Evelina (1791) (1. xxx. 182 As to 
the little Louisa, tis such a pretty piece of languor. 

II. Absolute uses (elliptical, contextual, or 
conventional), without of and specification of the 
substance, etc. 

9. A person, a personage, an individual. arch. 
and dia/. a. Applied to a man, 

In early use often=One of a multitude, army, or company 3 
in r7the, tending to he dyslogistic: cf. b. 

1297 R. Giove. (Rolls) 7314 He at stod vpe be brugge mid 
an ax alone,..A stalwarde pece pat was, nou god cube is 
soule loue. a@rzoo Cursor AM, 1x058 Til lon were born, a 
wel god pece. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, IWace (Rolls) 156 
In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie & of Grece, 
whatkyns schappe was ilka pece. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 
4446 That fel faire for men of Grece, Thei hadde elles dyed 
every pece. 1614 B. Jonson Bart, Fair1.iv, Hee is another 
manner of peece then you think for. 165: Isaackson in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv., Andrewes (x867) 11. 161 King James 
selecting him as his choicest piece, to vindicate his 
regality. 1673 Kirkman Unducky Citizen 17x She having 
so untoward epee to her Hushand, was undone by him, 

1 Woon Ath. Oxon. 11. 179 Say & Sele was a seriously 
subtil piece. 1736 Cuanoter “ist. Persee. 346 Bancroft.. 
was, as the historian calls him, a sturdy Piece. 1746 in 
Leisure Hour (1880) 117 An old nasty grunting Paces. 
who plagues me out of my life, he is such a formal piece. 


b. Applied to a woman or girl. 

Now mostly with depreciatory attrihute, 

13.. £. £. Addit. P. A.192 A precios weg in perlez py3t. 
1567, Tuaseav. Ovia's Efist. 157b, Faire Helena, that 
Passing peece. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 44x Stately, 
proude, and disdainefull peeces. 1613 Snaxs, Hen. Visi, 
y. v.27 All Princely Graces That mould vp such a mighty 
Piece as this is [Quecn Elizaheth). 1621 Burton Anai. 
Med. 1. ii. wv. i (1651) 143 A waspish cholerick slut, a crazed 

wece. 1668 Septey Afulb. Gard, m. ii, She is a tender 

jece. 1694 R. L'Estrance Fadles, Life Aisop 5 Xanthus 
having a kind of a Nice froward Piece to his wife. 1783 
Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Odes to Roy. Acad. vi, Think of the 
Sage, who wanted a fine piece. lod. dial, She is a forward 
piece. 

10. a. A piece of armour; t+ esp. in the phrase 
armed at (of) all picces, at all points, completely 
[F. armé de toutes pieces] (obs.). Also in comh., 
as head-piece, shoulder-piece, thigh-piece, etc, 

1400 Destr. Troy 181 Knightes, Armyt at all peses, able 
to were. /déd. 12878 Armet at all pes. c1s00 Afedusine 248 
Thenne toke he his armures & armed hymof al pieces. 1600 
Howvaxn Liey xxx. 799 The regiment of the footmen .. 
came but slowly forward, by reason they were heauily armed 
at all peeces. 1635 J. Havwaan tr. Bioudt's Banish'd Virg, 
157 Deadora..arming herself at all peics, rane to the prore. 

+b. A fortified place, fortress, stronghold. Ods. 

1525 St. Papers Hen. VII, 1. 160 The demaundes made 
by Mons. de Buren for the Duchie of Burgon, and diverse 
other gret peaces in Fraunce. 1527 /bid. 187 With the 
revocacion of tharmye, and rendicion of Genes, and other 
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peces, whiche the Frenche King shulde rendre. 1568 
Grarton Chron, I. 83 He receyued againe all the holdes 
and peeces which his father had lost. 1570-6 LamBaror 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 136 They set wide open their gates, 
and made a sudden salie out of the peece. 1602 WAANER 
Alb, Eng. x. \Wiii. (1612) 254 This Guise bereft vs Calice, 
and in France our Peeces all. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 3 
Ostend..is most regularly and exactly fortified, so that it 
seemed to us one of the strongest Pieces in all the Low- 
Countries, 1721 Steavre Lecl. Mem, UW, i v. 288 A com- 
mission..to repair..to the town of Calais and to certain 
other pieces on that side of the seas. 
+e. A sailing or rowing vessel. Ods. 

1545 St. Papers fen. VIE, 1. 809 Capitaynes and leaders 
of His Highnes rowyng peces. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1004/1 
To go and see the Royal James,..and several other pieces 
built by Commissioner Deane. 


11, A weapon for shooting, fire-arm. 


of artillery; a cannon, gun. 

asso Str A. Barton in Surtees A7isc. (3888) 68 He hath 
three-score peece on ether side. 1565 Neg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1. 360 Vo mak bullettis for small pecis. 1585 T. 
Wasnincton tr. Vicholay's Koy. th xxiv. 65 b, Diuers great 
and little peeces aswell of brasse as of yron. 1600 Fairpax 
Tasso 1x. liv, So from a piece two chained bullets flie. 
1669 Sturmy Variner's Mag. v. xii. 67 To know what Shot 
and Powder is meet for every Piece. 1706 Putitres, Pieces, 
(in Warlike Affairs) signify Cannon or great Guns, as 


a. A picce 


Battering-Pieces which are us‘d at Sieges..: Field-pieces. | 


1875 Ciery Win. Tactics x. (1877) 123 Part of the attacking 
force should be directed against the covering party and part 
against the pieces. 

b. A portable fire-arm, hand-gun; as a musket, 
carbine, pistol, fowling-piece. 

1581 Styvwaro Alart. Discip. 1.44 Such must hane..a good 
and sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c. 
tg90. Sin J. Suvtn Diese. Weagons 42 margin, The in- 
nention of artillery, powder, shot, and small peeces of fire was 
not first in Germanie. 1591 G. FuetcHea Kusse Commu, 
(Hakl. Soc.) 76 The stocke of his piece is not made caliever 
wise but..somewhat like a fowling piece. 1603 KNoLLEs 
fist. Turks (1621) 332 Taught to handle all manner of 
weapons, but especially the bow, the peece, and the Scimetar. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4044/3 Our Grenadiers .. put their 
Bayonets in the Muzzles of their Pieces. 1788 Priesttey 
Lect. Hist, v. 1x. 475 Considering how many arrows might 
he drawn before one piece could have been loaded and 
discharged, 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi, III. 674 Five 
hundred grenadiers rushed ..to the counterscarp, fired their 
pieces, and threw their grenades. 1870 E. Peacock Ralph 
Shirl, TTL. 254 He knelt on one knee, and levelled his piece 
direct at William's head. 

+c. A crossbow. Ods. 

1590 Vottingham Ree. 1V. 60 Quod dictus Fabianus non 
sagittabit in aliquo le peece ad aliquam rem vivam, 1598 
Dacurneton AWeth, Trav. (1606) T iv b, The Crossehowe... 
Once in a yere, there is in each city a shooting with the 
Peeces at a Popingay of wood. /6id.T v, By this practise... 
he groweth more ready and perfit in the vse of his Peece. 

12. Each of the pieces of wood, ivory, etc., also 
called * men’, with which chess is played; techni- 
cally restricted to the superior ‘men’ (‘pieces of 
honour’, ‘dignified pieces’), as distinguished from 
the pawns. Also extended to those with which 
draughts, backgammon, ete. are played, [So It. 
pesto, Sp. piesa, F. pidee.] 

In the Continental use of the word, traces of its restriction 
in chess to the eight superior ‘men' are found already in 
the réthe. 

(1497 Lucena Arte de Axedres Ajb, Sabiendo como juega 
cada pieza. ¢1570 8. Af, Add. SiS. 28710 If. 360, Todas 
las piegas y peones salvo el Rey.]_ 156a Rowsornum Play 
Cheasis Aiv, The principle is to knowe the pieces, to wit, 
the name, the number, and the seat of every one, As for the 
fashion of the pieces, that is according to tbe fantasie of the 
workman. 1591 Florio See. Fruites 262 A. Doth it pleese 
you then to play at the chesse..? S. Order your peeces. 
a in Deumm or Hawtn, Fant. Epist. Wks. (1711) 146 
In this case they [pawns] are surrogated in those void 
rooms of the pieces of honour, which, because they suffered 
themselves to he taken, were removed off the board. 1688 
R. Hote Armoury us, xvi. (Roxb.) 67/1 What peice or man 
soeuer of your owne you touch or lift from its place, you 
must play it for that draught where you_can. 1778 C, 
Jones Hoyle's Games [mfr 139 If..you find a Prospect 
of Success, rush on boldly and sacrifice a Piece or two, 
1788 Chambers’ Cycl, (ed. Rees) s.v. Chess, In this game 
each player had cight dignified pieces .. and also eight 
pawns... These pieces are distinguished by being painted in 
white and hlack colours. 1797 Excyel. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. 
Chess, In order to begin the game, the pawns must he 
moved before the pieces. 1870 Harpy Ware Mod, 
Hoyle, Chess 37 Ei Re pieces of different denominations and 

wers, and eight Barks’ are allotted to each competitor... 
The pieces are named.. King, Queen, Bishop, Knight, Rook. 
fbid., Draughts 139 The antagonist can insist on this bein 
done or haff the piece. 1 cus Chess & Playing Cari 
836 Set of thirty-two domino pieces of teak wood. dézd. 841 

cu de [Oie..the pieces are moved according to the throw, 

13. A piece of money (see 3c); a coin. Often 
with defining word, as seven-shilling piece, crown 
piece, threepenny piece, twopenny piece, penny piece, 
five-franc piece, etc. 

1575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 455 To be payit all in 
half merk pecis. 1617 Morvson /fin. 289 They coyne 
any peece, of which they can make guyne. 1642 Roceas 
Naaman 106 He must be a foole who really can satisfie 
himselfe in counters as if they were peeces. 1658 Woop 
Life (O. H.S.) I. 241 A peice of plope) Jothn) the % and 


also a French peice. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4748/4 A Queen 
Elizabeth Piece of 35s. 1711 Heaane Codlect. (0. H.S.) 
IIL. 102 The Gold Piece found in St. Gyles's Field. 1788 
Paiesttey Lect. Hest. 1. xvi. 134 These pieces were not 
| called farthings, but farthing tokens. 1845 Foro Handbk. 
| Spaiw 1 § The value.. of any individual picce is very 
uncertain, 


PIECE. 


+b. sfec. Popularly applied to an English gold 
coin; orig. to the nite of James I, and afterwards 
to the sovereign, and guinea, as the one or other 


was the current coin. Hence Aalfpiece. Obs. 

The Unite was issued in 1604 as = 20 shillings; but was 
raised in 1612 to 22 sbillings. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass1.i.5 I'll warrant you for 
halfea piece. /dd.in.iii. 83 What is't? a hundred pound ? 
..No, th' Harpey, now, stands on a hundred pieces. 1618 
Feathy Clavis Alyst. xxxii. Neg ee 426 All our crownes and 
soveraines, and pieces, and halfe pieces, and duckatts and 
double duckatts are currant but to the brim of the grave. 
1689-60 Pepys Diary 14 Mar., Here I got half-a-piece of 
a person of Mr. Wright's recommending to my Lord to be 
Preacher of the Speaker frigate. a1z00 B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, ¥ob, a Guinea, Twenty Shillings, or a Piece. 1706 
Estcourt fair Lxamp. i. i. 34 Fifty Pieces are 50 Pound, 
50 Shillings, and 50 Six-pences: I know what they are well 
enough, and you too. s7a7-q1 Cuampeas Cyci. s.v. Coin, 
Guinea, or piece. : 

c. Piece of eight, the Spanish dollar, or eso, 
of the value of 8 reals, or about 4s. 6d. It was 


marked with the figure 8. 

1610 B, Jonson déch, un. iii, 153 Round trunkes, Furnish’d 
with pistolets, and pieces ofeight. 1670 Nagporovucn 7rn/, 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 97 The Spaniards. .paid for 
what things they bought in good Pillar pieces of Eight. 
1679 OLDuaAM Sat. upon Jesuits ii, Strange !.. What charity 
Pieces of eight produce. 1706 Puittirs, Piece of Eight or 
Piece of eight Ryals,a Spanish Coin; of which there are 
several sorts. 1748 ra ett of Pern iv g His anonal 
Allowance is 7,000 Pieces of Eight. 188a Arner Garter V. 
227 note, Peso,,was the monetary Unit of Central America; 
afterwards known as the Piece of Eight, and is the Mexican 
dollar of the present day. E 

14. A portion of time or space. Now dial. 

a. A portion or space of time; esf. a short space 
of time; a while, 

(Occurs in OF. in 13th c., and in AF. in Britton m. iii. § 12 
Cum il avera esté graunt pece en seisine.) 

1300 Cue sor Al, 7063 Pe wer lasted sa lang a pece. 14.. 
in fol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 245 About pis a pece I wyl 
spede, Pat I myth pis lettrys rede. 1825 Brockett V. C. 
Gloss., Piece,a little while. ‘Stay a piece and then aw will". 
ex8ag in WV. § QO. oth Ser. IL]. 330 A piece hack, three tides 
came up the Trent on one day, 

+b. Here probably belongs 0 pece, opece, opese (a 
peace), in still opece (erron, still a peace), continually, 


continuously, constantly: see STILL adv. Obs. 

£1440 eae 1385 He wold not leve, butt stille 
alway opece Dede all that he cowde to hurt Generydes. 
Tbid. 3301 And ever more in prayours still opese, Vnto the 
tyme she knew it shuld goo. /drd. 5254 Haue here a ryng 
and kepe it still opece, To the tyme that ye come onto 
Clarionas, 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions u. xii. 294 
How she from thre yeres of age .. remained ther [in the 
temple] seruing God stila peace. 

¢e. A portion of the way or distance between two 

points; a short distance. dial. 

1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit.230 By practice, every day going 
a piece, and oft reading over and ouer, they will grow very 
much, to your great ioy. ¢1730 Burt Lett, WV. Scotd, (1818) 
I. 152 He'told us we must go west a piece..and then incline 
tothe north. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 11T. 
sg Then I would runa piece off,..and again I would delay, 
and stop. ¢1817 Hoce Zales & S&. V. 231 Vil make my 
brother Adam carry it piece about with you. 1852 Mrs, 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, I've walked quite a piece to-day, 
in hopes to get to the ferry. 7 

15. A (small) portion of some specific substance. 

a. A small portion, scrap, or cutting, of cloth, 
leather, or the like; esp. as used to repair a hole 
or tear: a patch, Cf Prece v. 1. 

€1380 Wyctip IWés, (1880) 41 Pei may pese hem [clopi>} 
ajen or cloute hem of sacchis & opere pecis. 1433 Rolls of 
Parlt, WW. 452/1 The same Clothe to be sold fora remenaunt, 
or for a pece and nat fora Clothe, [1526 Tixpace Jfaée. ix. 
16 Noo man peceth an olde garment with a pece [ertPAnua, 
commissuran, Wycw. medlynge, clout] off newe cloothe.] 

b. Short for ‘ piece of bread’ (with or without 
butter, etc.) ; sec. such a piece eaten by itself, not 
as part of a regular meal, Sc. and Zug. dial, 


(Northumb. to Shropsh,, and Cornwall). 

1787 A. Suinrers Bess & Yamie w. i, Neither tak’ her 
siller nor a piece. 1881 Grecor Folk-Lore 93 Pieces, how- 
ever, were ordinarily given. 1883 Daily News 12 Dec. 2/6 
On one occasion defendant gave her a bit of bridescake, 
on another a jelly piece. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona xvi. 185, 
I..took the road again on foot, with the piece in my hand 
and munching as T went. 1898 HWestm, Gaz. 14 Dec. a/t 
When they get off at mid-day to eat their‘ piece’, there is 
talking and ja hing among the field workers. 1903 Zxg. 
Dial. Diet. (Wigtown), A dry piece is plain loaf_hread or 
oat cake, without butter, jam, or treacle. /éfd. (Cornwall), 
If a child tells you she had ‘nothing but a piece all day 
you know she means bread and butter. 

ce. A length of cloth, wall-paper, etc.: see 4a, 

d. Whaling. A section or chunk of blubber, 
more fully called d/anket-prece. ’ 

e. Bookbinding. A tablet of leather which fills 
a panel on the back of a book, and receives the 
litle (leclering-piece). 

f£. Malting. A quantity of grain steeped and 
spread out at one time: = Froor sé.) 6b. 

1834 W. Cuanpion Madtster's Guide 43 The turning of his 
floors or pieces. 1876 Wvttinin Encyce Brit, 1V.268/2 It is 
of importance to the maltster that the law allows him to 
sprinkle water over the ‘pieces ‘on the floor. P 

g. pl. pzeces. An inferior quality of crystallized 
sngar obtained in the manufacture of crystals and 
crushed sugar. 


_ 
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1867 Produce Markets Rev, 13 July 161/1 The character 
of the Pieces Sugar made in mdon retrogrades rather 
than improves asa whole. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 111. 948 
The first crystallisation is called ‘crushed’ and the second 
‘pieces’, the drainage from which goes by the name of 
‘syrup’. 1884 West. Morn. News 4 Sept. 6/5 Sugar .. 
London pieces, rather quiet, steady. 

16. A separate article or item of baggage or 
property in transit. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1809 A. Hexay Trav. 15 The freight of a canoe. .consists 
in sixty pieces, or packages, of merchandize, of the weight 
of from ninety to a hundred pounds each. /did, 24 The 
method of carrying the packages, or pieces, as they are 
called, is the same with that of the Indian women. 18g0 
Cooxey, etc. Railways Amer. 253 The cases in which pieces 
go astray are astonis| ingly rare, 1899 MVestm. Gaz. 15 May 
10/1 ‘The postal establishment of the United States. .handles 
more pieces, employs more men, ost more money..than 
any other human organisation, public or private. 

17. A production, specimen of handicraft, work 
of art; a contrivance; = frece of work (7 a). Obs. 
in general sense, See also MaSTERPIECE. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. viii. 349 
They buried with them much wealth, as golde, silver, stones, 
.. bracelets of gold, and other rich peeces. 1626 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. v.i, lt were a piece Worthy my night-cap, and 
the Gowne I weare, A Picklockes name in Law. 1643 Siz 
1. Browse Relig. Med. 1. § 15 Ruder heads stand amazed 
at those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, Elephants, 
Dromidaries and Camels. 16g0 Baxtra Saints’ R. i vii. 
(1662) 121 Surely were it not for Eternity, | should think 
man a silly piece. 1697 Dametea Voy, (1729) 1. 517 He 
busied himself in making a Chest..he was as proud of it as 
if it had been the rarest piece in the World, 1698 A. Baann 
Emb, Muscovy to China 71 Several rare pieces made at 
Angsburgh, that moved by the help of Clock-work. 

b. A painting, a piclure; +a portrait. 

1574 Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 125 O fond 
Apelles, prattling fool, why boasteth thou so much, The 
famous't piece thou mad’st in Greece? 1894 Prat Fewedl- 
Ho. 1. 51 To refresh the colours of olde peeces that bee 
wrought in oyle. 1662-3 Preys Diary 27 Feb., There is 
also a very excellent piece of the King, done by Holbein. 
1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 173, 1 was all alone 
in my apartment, busie in painting a smal) Piece. 1770 
Laxcuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 183/1 ‘he painter valued 
himself upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched 
his pieces. 1853 Lytron Afy Novel 1. xii, The walls..were 
thickly covered, chiefly with family pictures:,.now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 45 Among the portraits which hung above 
were two allegorical pieces by Master Hans Holbein. 

+c. A piece of statnary or sculpture. Oés. 

1§79 Furke Confnt. Sanders 634, I do so honour auncient 
images, that ] make as great account of a peece of Nero,.. 
as I do of Constantius. 1629 Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 
6x Most of the fairest Peeces in all the Citie, perisht in 
these flames. ~ 

d. A literary composition, in prose or verse, 
generally short. 

1533 More Debed?. Salem Pref., Wks. 930/1 Vnito one little 
piece, one greate cunning man had made a long aunswere, 
of twelue whole shetes of paper. 1643 Sia T. Browne 
Relig. Med, 1. §20 That Villain and Secretary of Hell, that 
composed that miscreant piece Of the Three /mpostors. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 32 There is a Posthumous piece 
extant, imputed to Cartes. 1710 SHarress. Advice Author 
fii, That, exteriour Proportion and Symmetry of Composi- 
tion, which constitutes a legitimate Piece. 1775 Jonnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 22. May, 1 am not sorry that you read 
Boswell’s journal. Is it nota pir eee 1824 J. JOHNSON 
Typogr. 1. 529 He printed most_of Archbishop Cranmer's 
pieces. 1878 Browning Pocts Croisic xxix, A poet also, 
author of a piece Printed and published. 

e. A drama, a play. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 47 In the last scene, 
all the Actors must enter to compleat and make up the 
Catastrophe of this great peece. 1779 SHERIDAN Créfic 1. i, 
On the first night of a new piece hey always fill the house 
with orders to support it. 1851 Tuackeaay Ang. Hum. v. 
(1876) 315 To supply himself with [money]..be began to 
write fbearical pieces, 1867 Freeman A’ors. Cong. 1. iv. 
252 Arnulf, as usual, appears as the villain of the piece. 
1885 Bath Herald 17 Jan. 3/2 The usage was to engage 
stars for the run of the piece. F 

f. A musical composition, usually short, either 
independent or forming an individual part of a 
larger work. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. FYonathan 1.95 Nobody can bear to 
hear. a favourite piece over and over again the same night. 
1856 A my Carlton 208 Amy..played the piece tbat she was 
learning. 1880 in Grove Dict. Afus, H.751 Piece. This word 
«has since the end of the last century been applied to 
instrumental musical compositions as a general and un- 
technical term. 

IM. Phrases. (See also 1b, c, 2d, roa, 14b.) 

18. A piece, the piece, each (Sc. ilk) or every piece: 
each piece of a number of pieces; each unit of a 
number, set, or company; each of them or these: 
esp. in stating the share or price of each unit or 
iudividnal member (see sense 6). Hence, ad- 
verbially, APIECE, q.v., he piece, per piece. [F. la 
piece.) 

Apiece can still be said of persons as well as things (so /he 
Piece in Sc, and north dial). 

@ 1400-50 A le.xander 5474 Lamprays of we3t Twa hundreth 
pond ay a pece. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 47 ‘Vhe good 
candelmaker Gyueth foure talow candellis For one peny the 
pece (F. fe piece] 1489 Acta Audit. (1839) 131/1, xij. horss 
and meris, price of pe pece xls. 1529 in Wills Doctors 
Contions (Camden) 18, xiij** peerles at ilijd, the peace. 
1530 Tixpatr Answ. Afore Wks. (1573) 267/1 The Pope .. 
set vp in Rome a stewes of xx. or xxx. thousand whores, 
taking of every pece tribute yearly. 1533 Zest. Edor. 
(Surtees) VI. 35, xijd. a peice. 1553 Neg. Privy Council 


| 
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Scot. 1.130 Thai had payit ane grote for the heid off ilk 1 


peax fof cattle] for thair poindlaw. 1566 /dfd. 493 The 
soum of ten markis for ilk pece of xxv. oxin. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa vit. 289 Horses..sold againe for fortie and 
sometimes for fiftie ducates a piece. 1637 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 169, I giue.. John Mount and John Muske xs. 
peece, Margaret ‘lexall xxs. 1660 Act 12 Chas. I/,C. 4 
Sched. s.v. Bowes, Bowes, vocat. stone-bowes of steel, the 
piece xs. @1670 Spacoine 7'roud. Chas. f (1850) 1. 81 Vhe 
bischopis had cansit imprint thir bookis..and sould haue 
gottin fra ilk minister four pundis for the peice. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 355 Sold for five hunder’d Crowns 
apiece. a1692 PoLtexFEN Disc. trade (1697: A vij b, Fat 
Oxen were often sold at 6s. per piece. 1797 Statist. Acc. 
Scot, XIX. 48 A fine of a cow the piece [=each person]. 
Mod. Sc. He gae them twa shillin’ the piece for helpin' him, 

19. By the piece: at a rate of so much for a 
definite amount or quantity; according to the 
amount done. Ov the piece: at piece-work. 

1703 T.N. City § C. Purchaser 23 Yhese Posts are. made 
by the Piece, viz. t..,per Post. 1807 Soutuey in Robberds 
Mem, HW’, Taylor V1. 209,1 think such work is good enough 
to be paid by the piece. 1859 Jeruson Arittany iii. 23, 
1 could not ascertain whether they worked by the day or 
by the piece. 1879 Print. Vrades Frat. xxix. 40 An employer 
is not bound to provide constant work for a man on the 
piece. 1885 Fines (weekly ed.) 9 Oct, 4/2 Must pottery 
workers are paid by ‘piece *. 

20. Jn or of one ficce: consisting of a single or 
undivided piece or mass. 

(1835 CovervaLe E.vod. xxxvii. 22 The knoppes & braunches 
.. were all one pece of fyne beaten golde.] 1585 I. WASHINGTON 
tr. Wicholay's Voy. it. avi. 50 [An] obelisquie of coloured 
stone all of one peece so, cuvits high. 1825 J. Nrcuoisox 
Operat. Mechanie 317 The whole is cast In one piece in 
bell-metal. 1864 Loner. in £7 (1891) IIL. 32 Finished 
to-day the revision and copying..the translation of the Pz 

‘atorio, so. as to have it all of one piece with the rest. 1885 

IBLE (R.V.) vod, xxxvii. 8 Of one piece with the mercy- 
seat made he the chernbim at the two ends thereof. 

21. Of a piece: of one piece, in one mass (= 20); 
often fig. of one and the same kind or quality; 
uniform, consistent; in agreement, harmony, or 
keeping. [F. éoud d'une piece.) 

1632 Massincrr City Madam 1. iii, 1 have seen and heard 
all. and wish heartily You were allofa piece. 1639 N. N. 
tr. Du Bosg's Contpl. Wont. 1.23 ‘Vhose Nations ate make 
their Doublet and Shirt all of a peece. 1644 Dicay Vat, 
Bodies xii. § 3. 1oz To moue all of a piece. 1663 BuTLER 
Alud.t. ii. 448 He and his Horse were of a Piece, One Spirit 
did inform them both. 1700 Devnen Pref Fadles Wks. 
(Globe) 503 He writes not always of a piece, but sometimes 
mingles trivial things with those of greater moment. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver 1. ii, One of them was covered, and seemed 
all of a-piece. 1809 Mar. Eocewortn Adsentee vi, After all, 
things were not ofa piece. 1812 Co. Hawker Viary (1893) 
I. 2 The harness. .second-hand, one horse in plated, another 
in brass harness, and, in short, all of a piece, 

b, Of a picce with, 

1665 Boyne Occas. Nef. 1. ii. (1848) 176 None appear’d 
more of a piece with the Earth than he. 1711 Aoo1son 
Spect. No. 256? 3 It is not of a Piece with the rest of his 
Character, 1849 Macaunay é/fst. Fag. ii. 1.233 All their 
proceedings were of a piece with this demand, 

+. O fece, ofcece, opese: see 14b. 

22. Lice by piece (+ piece and piece, Sc. obs.): one 
piece or part after another in succession; a piece 
at a time, piecemeal, little by little, gradually. 
[F. piece a piece.J 

1s60 Brste (Genev.) Ezek, xxiv. 6 Bring it out piece by 
piece. 1621 Quartes Argalus 4 P. (1678) 115 Pecce by 
peece they dropt upon the ground, 1719 Du For Crusoe 1. 
65 Had the calm Weather held 1 should have brought away 
the whole Ship Piece by Piece. 1877 Sruaceon Servi. 
rede 208 The great architect unrolls his drawings piece 

yy piece. 

1533 Betrenpen Livy un iii. (S.T.S.) 1. 252 Fra thens 
e pepill began Ilk day pece & pece to convaless in bare 

dyis fra all maledyis. a1584 Montcomerte Cherrie 4 
Slae 273, 1 felt My hart within my bosome melt, And pece 
and pece decay. 1681 Couvin, Whigs Supglic. (1751) 121 
Then piece and piece they dropt away, As ripe plumbs in 
arainy day. rz7ax Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11. 550 Piece and 
piece as your leisure allows, pray send me what hath been 
remarkable as to religion and learning this last year, 


IV. 23. arérib. and Comd.: piece-compositor,a 
compositor who is paid by the piece; piece-dyeda., 
of cloth, dyed after itis woven; so piece-dyeing; 
pieoe-fraction, in 7yfog. (see qnot.); piece- 
hall, an exchange where cloth is sold by the 
piece; piece-knife (see quot.); piece-labour, 
labour paid by the piece; piece-looker, an in- 


| spector of cloth woven in definite lengths; piece- 


maker, -man = P1ECE-WoRKER; piece-market, 
the market for cloth sold by the piece ; pieoe- 
master, a middleman who acts between the em- 


. ployer and the employed in the giving out of 


piece-work; +piece-money, money distributed to 
recipients at so much apiece; piece-mould, in 
Sculpiure, a plaster-of-Paris mould, removed in 
pieces, and then fitted together; also, a mould 
consisting of separate pieces of metal, etc., which 
are fitted and beaten together upon the model; 
piece-patch, a piece inserted as a patch; piece- 
patched a., patched up; piece-payment, pay- 
ment by the piece ; piece-price, a price paid for 
piece-work ; piece-rate, rate of payment for piece- 
work; piece-stuff, lumber or timber in pieces ; 
piece-trade, the trade in pieces of cloth; piece. 


PIECE. 


velvet, velvet made in the piece of various widths 
(as distinguished from narrow ribbon-velvet, etc.) ; 
piece-wage, a wage paid by the piece of work. 
Sec also PIECE-BROKER, -GOobs, etc. 

1897 West. Gaz. 6 July 10/1 1t took time, and time to 
the piece compositor..nieuns bread, 184 G. Dono Textile 
Manuf, iii. 97 The wool being always dyed either in the 
state of wool, before spinning, or after being woven. Thi» 
gives rise to the distinction letween ‘ wool-dyed ‘ cloth and 
**piece-dyed " cloth. 1898 Hestus, Gaz. 13° Dec. 8/1 The 
Bradford “piece-dyeing trade. 1900 DE Viswe Pract. 
J ypogr. 174 *Piece fractions, or split fractions in two pieces, 
or on two bodies, are not proper parts of the font, and are 
sold in separate fonts at higherrates. 1844 G. Doop Textile 
Manuf. iv. 11g Instead of having a cloth-hall or a *piece- 
hall of its own, its productions are sent to one or other of 
those two towns for sale at the piece-halls. 1849 C. BroxtTe 
Shirley iv, The tradesman in the Piece Hall, i.e. the Cloth 
Exchange. 1833 J. Hottaxn Wannf Metal V1. 17 The 
*piece-kniven,or sportsmany’ koives, as those complex articles 
containing saws, lancets, phlemes, zun-screw, punches, large 
and small blades, &c. used to be called. 1866 Roceres 
dlgric. y Prices 1. xv. 252 For the most part day labour. 
The other two are *piece labour. 1867 Address to J. Bright 
in Alora. Star 28 Jan., J. Moloney, *piece looker. 1895 
Daily News 13 Mar. 31 To obtain ‘a piecework statement 
to be based upon a “piecemaker’s average.  Jéid. 11 Mar. 
3/3 The Union notice to the *piece-men being circulated. 
1883 /did. 23 Sept. 2/7 The *piece market is without material 
alteration. 1851 Mavurw Lond. Latour WH. 256 Ihe abvli- 
tin of the middleman, whether ‘sweater ', ‘*piece-master', 
‘luniper ‘or what not, coming between the employer and 
employed. 1890 fad? Mall G. it Mar. 7/1 ‘Tie present 
sweating piece-master system. 610 75. slice, St. Foha's 
Hospy Canter, Tem payd in *pesse mony xvijs. vj. 1642 
ibid Payed to 38 brothers and sisters for peesmoney aixs. 
1895 Daily News xo June 6.3 A *piece-mould is made upon 
the statue itself, and from this a hollow wax statue is cast. 
1880 Plain Hints Needéework 27 A straight stitch 6 or 8 
threads deep on each ‘piece-patch and material. a 1625 
Fiercutr Bloody Bro. un. i, This *piece-patcht friendship, 
This rear'd-up reconcilement ona hillow. 1903 Datiy Chron. 
11 July 3/7 London daily newspapers are..produced on a 
“piece payment system. 1895 I! esti. Gaz. 21 Mar. 2/2 The 
question which underlies all surface disputes ts thar of fixing 
*piece-prices for the new machinery which is being intro- 
duced into the trade. 1892 /'ad/ Wedd G. 27 July 12 4 
reduction in the ‘piece-rates per ton at certain furnaces. 
1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The cargo .. consisting of 
short length “piece-stuff. 1891 7Yzes 5 Oct. 4/3 There is 
no change to note in the “piece trade. 1872 HoweLts 
Wedd. Fourn. (1892 246 The ‘piece-velvets and the linens 
smote her to the heart. 1879 Mes. A. E. James Jud. é/onsel. 
Managem, 17 Uuy also sume piece-velvet, silk, ribbon, 
flowers, feathers, net,..bonnet and cap wire. 1900 Falias 
Wews Sept. 28/2 This ‘log’..is ‘a remarkable effort to 
adjust a *piece-waze rate on a time-wage basis oe 

24, fi%cce is oftin the sccond element in a com- 
bination, in various senses, e.g. dack-fvece, dase- 
piece, bodice-fiece, breech-picce, catch-ficte.car-piece, 
eyepiece, franc-fiece, head-ficce, penny-pitce, cle, 
Sev the first element, 

ence (vare or nonce-wds.) Pieceless a.. without 
pieces or parts; Pie‘cely adv., in pieces; Pie'ce- 
wise adv., by pieces. 

41631 Doxne /o C'tess Bedford Poems (1650) 181 In 
those poore types of God (round circles) so Religions types 
the peecelesse centers flow. 1g§2 NutorT, Piecelye, or in 
pieces, concise, /rustatin, 1674.N. Faurrax Bulk & Selv, 
107 Whether wholewise or piece-w ise? 

[Note. L. Pecia, in sense of ‘fragment’, occurs in the Salic 
Law ta 596. MSS. 5 and 6, c800) Ix, (Ibi iii. Fustes alninus 
super caput suum frangere debe et illos in quattuor pecias 
[cartier and later recensions partes) per quattuor angulos 
jactare debets; fetia, fetinnt, in sense ‘piece of land’, 
appear in Muratori dt. /éa/. a.o. 730 ‘et alia petia ', 757 
‘uno petio de terra’ (Diez); see also many later med.L. 
instances in Du Cange. The ulterior source has been the 
subject of much research: see Diez s.v. fe2za; Scheler, 
Littré, Hatz-Darm. s.v. Préce; Korting s.v. pett- (7106); 
Thurneysen s.v. Mezza. The prevalent opinion is that late 
pop.L. *fettia, -7uan, were derived from a Brythonic stem 
pelt(t-, represented by Breton fez a piece, Welsh and Cornish 
peth a part, cognate with proto-Celtic “guett(s-, whence 
*colti-, in Olr. cudt, genitive code, mod. Gaelic cud part, 
sbares but there are many difficulties. A very frequent 
early sense in OF. was that of ‘portion or space of time’ 
(see Godef,) = x4 above. The sense ‘person’, found so early 
in Eng,, is not met with in French till late in 16th ¢.] 


Piece (pis), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. 1. ¢rans. To mend, repair, make whole, or 

complete by adding a piece or pieces; to patch. 

1380 Wyciir H/ks, (1880) 41 Pei may pese hem agen or 
cloute hem of sacchis & obere pecis. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
388/2 Pecyn, or set pecys toathynge, or clowtyn, repecio,.. 
Sarcto, reficto. 1830 Parscr. 6535/1, | pece a thyng, | sette 
ona pece.. If it be broken it muste be peced, sé? est rompu 
il le fault piecer. 1596 Suaks. Lane Shr. in. it 63 Petruchio 
is comming... with.. one girth sixe times peec’d, and a 
womans Crupper..heere Bids there peec'd with pack-thred. 
1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For picing a bell clapper that 
brake when Andrew Hawkins was buried, xijd. 17 § Moe. 
D’Aastay Larly Diary 28 Feb., She was piecing a blue and 
white tissue with a large patch of black silk! 1884 Har 
per's Mag. July 306 It's nothin’ but play, piecin’ quilts. 


1606 SuaKs. Ant. & Cl. 1. v. 45, Twill peece Her opulent 
Throne, with Kingdomes. 1633 P. Fretcuea Purple fsl. 1. 
i, Yo paint the world, and piece the length'ning day. 

2. To join, unite or put together, so as to form 
one piece ; to mend (something broken) by joining 
the pieces ;-also aéso/. in spinning, to join or piece 
up threads, Lo work as a Precer. 

1483 Cath, Ang?. 272/2 To Pece, assuere. 1559 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 90 Payd for a rope to pysse the 
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lyttelle helle rope. 1637 SuckinG aera v. i, There is 
no piecing Tulips to their stalks When they are once 
divore’d by a rude hand, 1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 138, 
1 found the seamen..employed in piecing the ground eile 
which. .had again parted. 1819 Evidence fr. Rep. Come 
mittee Ho. Lords,‘ How do they get their breakfast and 
afternoon meal{'*.,When the machinery is moving, they 
eat it as they are piecing’. 1859 Mrs, GASKELL Round the 
Sofa 35, | cannot piece the leg as the doctor ean. a 

b. fg. To put together, join, unite; ref. to join 
onesell fo, unite wth. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confud. Fanttlye of Loue Ep. Ded. 
minke To peece ynio themselues this their broken Religion. 
1632 B. Jonson Alagn. Lady ut. i, fem. VP heard they were 
ont, Mee. But they are pieced, and put together again. 
1652-62 Heyuix Cosmogr. ut. (1673) 5/2 This Prusias, when 
the Romans became so considerahle.. pieced himself with 
them. 1656 — Surv. France 214 She hath peeced her self 
to the strongest side of the State. 1682 Davoren Ads. & 
Achit. 1. 661 His judgment yet his memory did excel, Which 
pieced his wondrous evidence so well. 1879 G. Meaepiti 
Egoist xxiv, Piecing fragments of empty signification. 

+3. intr. To unite, come together, assemble; to 
come to an agreement, agree; to join on. Ods. 

16zz Bacon Hen. 7/7 23 It pieced better and followed 
more close and handsomely yvpon the bruit of Plantagenet’s 
escape. 1625 — A’ss., Innovations (Arb) 526 New ‘Uhings 
peece not so well. 1636 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 1. (1888) IL1, 260 Owre Schoole Annually breaketh vp 
two weekes before Whitsontyde and peeceth agayne a 
fortnight after. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fosephus, Antig. Xvi. 
viii. (1733) 434 Telling him..that things would mend in 
Time, and Friends piece again, if they could but come to.. 
a fair Understanding. 

IT. In combination with adverbs. 

4. Piece in. a. ¢rans. To join in, add by inser- 
lion; tb. zzér, to join in (in action), unite (ods.). 

@ 1656 Hares Gold. Rent. 1. (1673) 247 He that can comply, 
and peice in with all occasions, and make an easie forfeiture 
of his honesty. 1724 De Foe Jfem. Cavatier 1. 187 The.. 
Officers. .pieced in some Troops with those Regiments. 

5. Piece on. /rans. and intr. To fit on (as the 
corresponding piece). 

1849 H. Mitter /oolpr. Creat, iv. (1874) 45 The super- 
occipital bone... pieces on to the superior frontal. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. UI. xii. 218 It is so hard to fix 
the date of the event, or to piece it on in any way to the 
undoubted facts of the history, that [etc.]. 

8. Piece out. ‘ravs. To complete, cke out, 
extend, or enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste 1. xiv. (Arb.) 138 Ve may 
note. .how much better some hissillable becommeth to peece 
out an other longer foote then another word doth. 1639 
Futcer /fody Har iw. xxix. (1849) 232 Like a cordial given 
toa dying man, which doth piece out his life. 1643 Sia T. 
Browne Aelig. Med. 1. § 18 He..pieces out the defect of 
one by the excess of the other. 1728 Voune Love Jame v. 
476 The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, Piece out the 
idea her faint words deny. 1858 HHawrnoane #7. & ft, Note- 
Bhs. 1. 133 The old Pons Emilius..has recently been pieced 
out hy connecting a suspension bridge with the old piers. 

7. Piece together. ¢raus, To join together, 
combine (pieces or fragments) into a whole; to 
make tp of pieces so combined. 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Foesie i. ix. (Arb) 168 To peece 
many words together to make of them one entire, much 
more significatiue than the single word. 16:8 Botton 
Florus (1636) 235 Himselfe..peeceth together no lesse an 
army than the former. mad-man. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 134 Cut ont ofthe natural Rock..though 
it seem to be of five Stones pieced together one upon 
another. 1865 Merivate Xow Loup. VIUL Ixiii, 65 Our 
account of his exploits..must be.. pieced imperfectly 
ey 

. Piece up. ¢vans. To make up (esp. that 
which is broken) ; to repair by uniting the pieces, 
parts, or parties; to patch up. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 75 Let these,.con- 
straine thee.. whilst there is yet but one craze..in the touch- 
stone of thy reputation, piece it vp & new flourish again 

a great excellency. 1615 Bacon £ss., Unity Relig. 
(Arb.) 429 When it is peeced vp, vpon a direct Admission of 
Contraries. 1630 RK. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comnrw. 368 All 
being now piec’t up hetweene them. ¢1645 HoweLt Left. 
L. tv. xx. (1650) 124 "Tis thought the French King will peece 
him up again with new recruits. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) 
1V. 213 They will of course endeavour to piece up theirowa 
broken connexions ia England. 1884 Pad M/allG. 20 Noy. 
3/2 Arranging, disposing, and piecing up these fragments. 

b. inir. To make up matters, come to an 
arrangement. 

165q Ear. Mons. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 212 
By all means it was necessary to piece up with Alanson. 


| Piéce (pygs). The French for ‘piece’; 
occurring in French phrases, more or less in current 
Eng. use, 

a. A document used as evidence; esp. in fréce 
justificative, a document serving as proof of an 
allegation; a justification of an assertion. 

1789 Han, Moaz in W. Roberts Afens, (1834) 11. a. iv. 


160 Vou will think me a great brute and savage..till you 
have read my Jiéce justificative. 


b. Piece de résistance (pygs da rez#'slans): the 


most substantial dish in a repast; also fg. the | 


chief item in a collection, group, or series; in quot. 
1860, used for ‘a means of resistance’. 

(1797 Burne Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 7 Our appetite 
demands a piece of resistance.) 1839 Lockuart Scot? xix. 
U1. 214 #e¢e, In answer to her host's apology for his prece 
de resistance, 1849 Tuackeray Alisc. Ess., Pict. Rhapsody 
(1885) 184 To supply the picture-lover with the pices de 
résistance of the feast. 1860 Jowetr in Essays & Reviews 
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335 This authorized text is a pitce de résistance against | to it by piece-ineal. 1868 E. Epwarps Ralegh 1. viii. 129 


Ingovation. 1893 Ozdting (U.S.) XXIL. 149/2 The picee de 
retaMe of the entire ride lies between Poughkeepsie and 
onkers. 


Piece-broker. (See quot. 1756.) 

1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3304/3 One Gawen Hardy.., Piece- 
Broker, was.. Indicted for Felony.., for paying and putting 
off Counterfeit Milled Money. 1720 Strvee Stozw's Surv. 
II. 1v. vii. 1218/2 Hollowel Street .,a Place inhabited by 
divers Salesmen and Piece-Brokers. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, 
Piece-broker, is ashopkeeper in London, who buysthe shreds 
and remnants of all materials that go through the hands of 
the taylor, and sells them again to such persons as want 
them for niending cloaths; being generally decayed taylors, 
or some cunning men who have crept into the secrets of the 
trade. 1770 Chvon.in Ann. Reg. 143/2 Mr. Muzere, aged 
go, Many years an eminent Bicednolen, who never trusted 
any money out at interest, but put it into an iron cbest. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Piece-broker [as in Rolt). 

Pieced (pzst), A//.a. [f Piece v. + -ED LJ 

1. Composed or inade up of pieces joined together. 

1420 in £. FE, Wills (1882) 42 To Robard Leget my pesid 
Bowe. {/did,, A Bowe wyth-owte pecis.) 1569 Wills & 
dnv. N.C. Surtees) I. 305 Also 1 gyne to flrancis walker my 
peaced bowe. 1601 Sir W. Corswacuis ss. 11. xxvii. (1631) 
21 A pieced stuffe of divers colours of divers ragges. 1785 
Saran Firvoinc Ophelia LL. vi, To descend. .down a pieced 
ladder, appeared .. terrible. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
viii. § rr A larger number of solid and perfect small shafts, 
or_a less number of pieced and eerente large ones. 

2. Mended, patched, made up. Also fig. 

1542-5 Brixxtow Lament. 6b, Is Christa peced God, or 
a patched Redeamer? 1 B. Jonson Sit. Woo 1.3, A 
poxe of her autumnall face, her peec‘d beautie. 1617 Mory- 
sows /tin. 1. 4 Three Marble pillars..one of them is peeced 
for one foot. 

3. With adverbs : see Piece v. IT. 

1635-56 CowLey Davideis 1. 313 The infected King , started 
hack at piec’d up shapes, which fear And his distracted 
Fancy painted there, 1901 Daily Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 A mere 
pieced-together book. : ; 

Piece-goods, sé. //. Textile fabrics, snch as 
calico, shirlings, mull, etc., woven in recognized 
lengths (see P1EcE sé. 4 a) for sale ; a term formerly 
applied to Indian and other Oriental fabrics ex- 
potted to Europe, but now chiefly applied to 
Lancashire cotton goods exported to the East. 

1665 Loud, Gaz. No. 12/1 A Fregat of the Eastern 
Squadron, hath sent in a Vessel laden with Wax, Pitch, 
Tar, and Piece-goods. 1722 _/%7. No. 6045/9 All Piece 
Goods, as Bays, Cloaths, Stuffs, or any other Nenatarctuny 
1785 in Seton-Karr Select. Calentta Gaz, (1864) 1, 82 That 
the Captains and Officers of all ships that shall sail from 
any part of India, after receiving notice hereof, shall be 
allowed to bring eight thousand pieces of piece-goods, and 
no more. 1817 Jas. Mite #&rtt, fadia 1. u tit. 45 note, 
Piece goods is the term..chiefly employed by the Company 
and their agents to denote the muslins and wove goods of 
India and China in general. 1844G. Dopp Textile Manuf. 
i, 36 The cotton yarn is woven into piece-goods either by 
the hand-loom or the power-loom, 1886 Vere & Burnete 
Aungto-nd, Gloss. s.V.. Lancashire .. has recently procured 
the abolition of the small import dutyon English piece-goods 
in India, 1898 West. Gaz. 8 Oct. 6/3 Combination of the 
worsted piece-goods dyers. . 5 

Pie‘ce-lace. Lace made in broad pieces, 
which can be cut and used like cloth. 

170a Lond, Gaz. No. 3806/8 A new Piece-Lace Head.., 
and a loop’d Flanders Lace Ilead. 1899 Jest. Gaz. 
16 Mar. 3/1 Some amazingly good imitations of Irish lace— 
«bein fat a few shillings per yard—for piece lace, that is. 
igor /did. 12 July 3/r These coats are made mainly from 
piece laces with lace flounciag rippling round the edge. 

Piecemeal (pismil), adv. (sd., a.) Forms: 
see Pisce sé, and MraL sé.2 [ME f. pece, Pisce 
+-méle,-MEAL, Taking the place of OE. sdyece- 
mélum ; pece-méle being a later word has not the 
OE. form in -mdlunz, nor an early ME. in -mélen. 
The laler amplification éy Zece-mele follows other 
words in -e/e with de, dy (e. g. DROPMEAL, FLOCK- 
MEAL, FoorTmgaL, HEAPMEAL), and introduces the 
quasi-sb. use B. The example in -s (1 8) was 
prob. due to the plural notion rather than an 
instance of the adverbial genitive.] 

1. One part or piece at a time ; piece by piece, 
gradually, by degrees; separately, by pieces. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5624 bet folc to drou pat traytour, 
ech lime pece mele. ¢1440 Yacod’s Well 151 Pei etyn a 
man no3t al hole, hut pece-mele. 1513 More Rich. f// 
(1883) 85 Miles Forest at sainct Martens pecemele [a 1548 
Hatt Chron, Rich, 1/1 28 by pece meale] rotted awaye. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tim. 125/1 Now it remaineth 
that we looke peecemeale vnto these wordes, 1617 Moryson 
ftina. 5 The stone couering him is compassed with a grate, 
least it should bee broken and carried away _peece-meale 
by Passengers. 1773 Buake Corr. (1844) I. 423 The business 
will be done covertly and piecemeal. 1865 KincsLey /erew. 
xvii, He means to conquer England piece-meal. 1885 Sir 
J. Peanson in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 453 A Pay is not 
allowed to bring his case before the Court piecemeal, 

B. 1698 Norais Pract. Disc. 1V. 424 To have taken him 
Piecemeals, Paragraph by Paragraph, and to have con- 
sider’d every single Objection distinctly. 

b. With éy (rarely 2), (Transitional to B.) 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 100 Lette it be cut out 
by pese mele. 1566 Drant Fforace To Rar. 3, |.. baue dis- 
patehed it by piece meale, or inche meale. 1692 WASHINGTON 
tr. Afidton's Def, Pop. Pref., Wks. 1851 V1!1. 5, Lam forced 
to write by piece-meal, and break off almost every hour. 
1693 W. Frexe Sef £ss. xix. 114 They that can bear 
Pedantry in Piece-meal, will be even sick when they peruse 
his Masse of it. 176 Jerrerson Writ. (1859) LV. 130 It is 
better to do the whole work once for all, than to be recurring 


After previous alienations by piecemeal. 
+. 11 piecemeal: piece by piece, in detail. (CE 
B.) Obs. 

1561 T. Hoay tr. Castigione's Courtyer mm. (1577) Rv, To 
reason thus in peecemeale of these rates. Wee a taking of 
an infinite matier in hand. /érd. 1v. Viijb, (To) vnderstand 
in peecemeale whatsoever belongeth to hys people, 

2. Piece from piece; into or in pieces or frag- 
ments: with dreah, fear, crt, etc. 

1570 Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 7 Who rather will be 


| peecemeale torne than once their prince forsake. ¢ 1580 


Stoney Ps. u. 21 Bruse Thou shalt and peecemeale breake 

These men like potshards weake. 1664 Buttea A/ud. 11. i. 

73: Ill be torn piece-meal by a Horse, E’er I'll take you for 
etter or worse. 31712 E. Cooxe Vay. S. Sea 75 Hewing 

them Viece-meal, and delighting in their Blood. 1826 

Scotr MWoodst. viii, ‘To be now pulled asunder, broken 

piecemeal and reduced. 

+b. With ¢x. Os. (CE BY 

1577 Stanvuurst Descer. Irel. in (olinshed (1808) V1. 40 
The fishmongers weie forced to hacke it in gobbets, and so 
to carrie it in peecemeale throughout the countrie. ¢1590 
Mar.owe Faust. xiii. 69 Revolt, or I'll in piece-meal tear 
thy flesh. 1704 Swirt 7. Yud ix. 178 Is any Student 
tearing his Straw in piece-meal, Swearing and Blaspheming ? 

+ B. quasi-sé. (with £/.) A small piece, portion, 
or fragment; chiefly in phrase dy precemeals, also 
at, in, into piecemeals, Ods. 

1577 Wuetstoxe Life Gascoigne xxviii, By peece meales 
care so wrought me vnder foot. 1612 WoopaLt Surg. 
Alate Wks. (1653) 268 Buecellatio is dividing into gobhets, 
or by peece-meals. 1616 J. MaITLANo ia Scot. Mist, Soc. 
Afisc. (1904).171 Ile choosit rather to blame, tax and charge 
my father..in hidlings and at peece-male, 1642 7. Goopwin 
Zerubbabels Enc.17 That.. perfection of light which the 
Apostolicall times had..by piece-meals and degrees. 1651 
R. Vaucnan in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 562 To register any 
thing to the purpose..that I could come by, (some few 
piecemeals excepted). 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendt’s Life 
fetrese 1. 294 Being torn into piece-meales. 1762 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy V. iii, Those are falling .. by piece-meals todecay. 

C. adj. (attrib. use of ihe ady.). Consisting or 
done in pieces or by instalments; done bit by bit. 

1600 Rowianps Lett. f/umours Blood vi. 78 A pox of 
peecemeale drinking. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. To Rdr, 
None..have done it otherwise than in a transient, piece- 
meal Manner. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nad. (1834) 1. 640 What 
tortures and piecemeal executions have not been practised 
by tyrants and persecutors. 1831 J. W. Caoxer in Croker 
Papers 9 Oct. Giviag no opinion on piecemeal reform. 
1871 Freeman Vornt, Cong. 1V. xviii. 184 Our history just 
at this time has to he put together in so piecemeal a way. 

Piecemeal,v. Now rare. [f. prec.] ¢rans, 
To divide or distribute piecemeal; to dismember. 
Hence Pie‘cemealing wé/. sd. 

1611 Corcr., Lmmenuiser, to make small, to peecemeale, 
to reduce into little parcels, or peeces. /did., Parceld, 
peecemealed; cut, or made, into parcels. 1632 Heywooo 
ist Pt. fron Age Vv. ic Wks. 1874 IIT. 338 My seuen-fold 
‘Targe With thousand gashes ee from mine arme. 
1655 Gurnat. Chr. ix Arm. 1. 20 The glory of the work 
shall not be crumbled, and piece-mealed out, some to God, 
and some to the Creature. @1700 Oxford Laureat in 
Johnson Z. P., F'alden, Had he ta’en the whole ode, as he 
took it piece-mealing, They had fin'd him but ten-pence 
at most. 1718 Entertainer No. 21. 144 The Piece-meal‘d 
Quarters..exposed to the four Corners of the Earth. 1749 
Firroinc Zoe Fones xur i, The heavy, unread, folio lump, 
which long had dozed on the dusty shelf, piece-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. 1853 Jait's 
Mag. XX. 259 The division, the piece-mealing of Germany, 
is the strength of Russia. 

+ Piecemealwise, adv. Obs. rare—'. [See 
-WISE.] = PIECEMEAL 1. 

1gs9q Canew Tasso (1881) 78 The Christians force peece: 
male-wise to impair. 

Piecen (pi's'n), v. local or techn, [f. Piece sé. 
+-EN5 2.] ¢rans. To join, to piece; chiefly, to 
join broken threads or ends in spinning. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 18 The children have .. to 

iecen their slubbing ends with double rapidity. /é/d, 223 
With the covers has been also introduced a new method of 
piecening or joining on any end.., namely, by splicing it to 
the adjoining roving. Na G. Dopp 7extile Alanuf. i. 18 
The ples of ‘piecening’, by which time is saved in spin- 
ning cotton. | 19th Cent. Dec. 820 The building. .has 
enlarged from time to time. 
One 


been piecened an 
Piecener (pi's'nas). [f. prec. + -ER *d 

who pieces or piecens 3 a piecer; sfec., a child or 
young person employed in a spinning-mill to keep 
the frames filled with rovings, and to join together 
the ends of threads which break while being spun 
or wound ; formerly, also, 10 join the cardings or 
slivers for the slubber, a work now done by 


machinery : see PIECER 2. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 178 The cardings..are taken up 
by the children, called pieceners, from the nature of their 
work, heing to piece or join those porous rolls together, to 
fit them for being drawn into a continuous thread. 1839 
Mrs. F. Trotrope AL, Armstrong 1. viii. 191 note, The 
children whose duty it is to walk backwards and forwards 
before the reels, on which the cotton, silk, or worsted is 
wound, for the purpose of joining the threads when they 
break, are called piecers, or pieceners. 1843 Penny Cyel. 
XXVI1.552/1 Achild, called a ‘piecener’, takes the cardings 
from the carding machine... The pieceners are employed.and 
paid by the slubher. 


Piecer (pfse1). [f. Prece v. + -ER1] 

1. generally. One who pieces; a patcher. 

1836 L. Hunt in New Alonthly Mag. XLVI. 70 Fancy’s 
the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, The poor man’s 


-_ 


PIECE-WORK. 


jecer-out. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 155 The English are 

lunderers bere, piecers and patch-workers, 1858 Gran. 
stone f/omer I. 46 The fee who say that there were 
originally a number of Miadic or Odyssean songs, after- 
wards made up into the poems such as we now have them. 

2. spec. In a spinning-mill: see PIECENER. 

1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Mechanic 384 ‘Vhe pieces are 
joined by children, called piecers, who are in attendance on 
each miule, to join any yarn that may be broken in the 
act of stretching or twisting. 1833 Ht. Martineau J/anch. 
Strike i. 3 You earn as much as a piecer as some do at 
a hand-loom. 1857 Livixcstoxe 7yaz. Introd. 3, | was 

ut into the factory asa ‘piecer’. 1891 Labour Commission 

loss., Piecers, assistants to the mule apinnes or minder, 
with the special duty of keeping the frames filled with 
‘rovings’. They derive their name from their work of 
piecing up the broken threads. 

Piece-work (pfs;waik). Work done and 
paid for by the piece: sce PIECE sd. 19. 

1795 Wasuixcton Lef. Writ, 1892 XIII. 58 The new have 
gone more into the execution of tt by contracts, and piece 
work. 1830 Cimd. Farm Rep. 60 in Libr, Usef. Knowl., 
Hinsé, Wi, Labourers are easily obtained here, either for 
piece-work or by the day, 1878 Jnvoxs Prim. Pod. Econ. 
vill. 74 Some trades-unions endeavour to prevent their 
members from earning wages re piece-work. 

attrib, 1890 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/2 This is one of the 
last of the piece-work jobs in Victoria Dock under the 
agreement of last November. 

Hence Pie‘ce-worker, a workman who does 
piece-work, or is paid according to the amount done, 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 625/1 With a piece-worker, 
time is literally money. 1891 Zvmes 7 Oct. 4/6 Piece- 
workers are supposed to earn, on the average, from one- 
fourth to one-third more than their rating. 

Piecing (pe'sin), vol. sb. [f. Plecr v. +-ING 1] 
The action of the verb PrecE; patching, mending 
or completing by joining pieces. 

1399 Lana. Kick, Rededes m1. 168 Flor bei ffor be pesinge 
piieth pens ten duble That pe clobe costened. 1845 AscHaw 
Toaxoph. (Arb.) 127 Peecynge of a shafte with brasell and 
holie..is to make the ende compasse heany. 1649 Br. 
Hatu Cases Conse. wv. ii. Whs. 1863 VIL. 374 The piecing 
up of these domestick breaches hetwixt husband and wife, 
@1680 Butier Rem. (1759) 1. 303 Rhime is like Lace, that 
serves excellently well to hide the Piecing and  Conrs- 
ness of a bad Stuff. 1771 Luckompe fist. Print. 281 
Piecing of Rules is often attended with considerable 
trouble. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 312 The pieceing is 
soon over, as the carriage does not stop an instant at the 
frame, 1884 Atheneum 1 Nov. 562/3 An infinite piecing 
of minute facts. 

b. atérib. and Cond, 

1545 Rates of Customs ciij, Pesing threde the dossen 

und xiis iiiid 1594 Ace-Bh. W. Wray in Antiquary 

XXII. 347, i@é. pecinge thred, iis. vjd.~ 1640 in Entick 
London (1766) 11.170 Whited brown or pieceing thread. 
1881 Jacost Printer's Vocab. 100 Piecing leads, in wide 
measures of type the leads required are usually pieced. 

Piecrust (pai-krzst).  [f. Pre 56.2 + Crust.] 
The baked paste forming the crust of a pie. 

1582 Hester Seer. PAforav. 1. lili. 75 Ve shall not eate.. 
Butter, Milke, Cheese, or Pie crustes, or suche like thynges. 
1626 eg Staple of N. u. i, One that..preserues him- 
selfe, Like an old hoary Rat, with mouldy pye-crust. 1817 
Scott in Lockhart £17/ (1837) 1V. 98 The posts, which are 
as cross as pye-crust, have occasioned some delay. 1869 
Hasiitt's Eng. Prov. 320 Promises are like pie-crust, made 
to be broken, 

b. fig. (in reference to hardness or dryness). 

1869 Bracxmore “Lorna D, xiii, I will work it out by 
api you pie-crusts. 1872 Baker Wile Tridud, xviii. 322 
The dry season baked it into a pie-crnst. 

@. altrib.; proverbially and humorously of pro- 
mises lightly broken (see quot. 1869 above), as 
plecrust pledge, promise; of the colour of piccrust, 
as plecrusl hair, straw. 

1739°R. Burt’ tr. Dedehindus' Grobianus 162 Then all 
the Vengeance of the Gods invoke, In Case this Pye-crust 
Promise should be broke. 1888 PadZ Afad/ G.7 Dec. 11/1 
Having laid to Mr. Smith's charges another piecrust pledge. 
1889 W. 5. Gusert Fopgerty’s Fairy, ete, (1892) 98 The 
pie-crust hair had not been placed in mourning. 

Pied (psid), p7/.a.1 Also 6-7 pide, 6-8 pyed, 
7 py’d, pyde, (6 Se. pyet). [As if pa. pple. of 
a verb fie, f. Pre 56.1: see -ED, 

Parti-coloured ; originally, black and white like 
a magpie; hence, of any two colours, esp. of 
white blotched with another colour; also of three 
or more colours in patches or blotches. Also, 
wearing a parti-coloured dress, 

1382 [see c]. 15309 Hawes Past. Pitas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 
134 With a hood, a bell,..and a bagge; In a pyed cote he 
rode brygge a bragge. 1575 Brief Disc. Troubles Franck- 
ford (1846) 203 To weare the pied coate off a foole. 1588 
Suans. L. 2. L. v. it 904 Dasies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew. 1596 — Afereh. V1. iii. 
&o That all the eanelings which were Streakt and pied 
Should fall as Tacobs hier. 1611 Cotcr., Pecile, a pide, 
or skude colour ofa horse. 1627 Dravton Mymiphidia xviii, 
The wing of a pyde Butterflee. 1652 Gavte JMagastrom. 
se) In a town within the territories of Brunswick, they 

id hired a pyed piper to conjure away all the rats and 


mice, that much infested him. [Cf. quot. c1645 in f.) 1665 
Ste T. Heepeer Trae, (1677) 16 Zebrze or Richens, 1774 
Lampert in Pai Trans. if 


‘ XVI. 493 The bullock is pyed, 
white and red. 1839 Yovuatr Horse 376 The pied arse 
is one that has distinct spots or patches of different colours, 
but almost invariably of white with some other colour. 
841 Carin V, Amer, fad. 11, xii. 58 Others [horses] were 
pied, containing a variety of colours on the same animal. 
b, Constrned as fa. pple. = variegated. 
1632 Mitton L'4llegro 75 Meadows trim with Daisies pide, 


| Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide. 


' {toth] century. 


coloured. 


889 


1671 Marten in stce. | 
See date Voy. 1. (1694) 79 In the middle, they are white 
pyed with black. 1853 G. Jonxston Nas. Hist, E. Bord. 1. 
122 A garment pied with daisics, and buttercups, and 
dandelions. 1887 Bowen Virg. ciiveid v. 566 A Thracian 
courser with white all dappled and pied. 

te. Lied Iriars, Friars of the Pies orig. name 
of a small order of friars: see quot. 1904; in 7. 
£1, Crede app. applied to the Carmelites or White 
Friars (whose dress was a brown tunic and a white 
cloak): see Skeat Student's Pastime § 33. Pied 
Jonk, a Bernardine or Cistercian, from their white 
tunic and large black seapular. Ods. exc. //is?. 

1383 in Pod. Poems (Rolls) 1. 262 With an O and an I, 
fuerunt pyed freres; Quomodo mutati sunt rogo dicat Pers. 
{e 1394 P Pi. Crede 65 Sikerli y can nouzt fynden, who 
hem first founded, But pe foles foundeden hemi-self, freres 
of the Pye. ¢1440 Watsixcaam //isé. lngd, (Rolls) 1. 182 
Cadaver..in quodam veteri cormeterio, quod fuerat quondam 
Fratrum quos ‘Freres Pyes’ veteres appellabant,.. pro- 
jecerunt.] 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyed monke, darnardin. 1537 
Vriotuestey Chron. (Camden) f. 63 An Abbott condam of 
Fountens, of the order of pyed monkes. 1904 GASQUET 
Eng. Monast. Life xiv 242 Pied Friars, or Fratres de Pica, 
«had but one house in England, at Norwich, and..were 
obliged by the Council of Lyons [1245] to join one or other 
of the four great mendicant Orders, J 2 

a. Inthe specific names of many birds and other | 


animals characterized by varicgated colouring; as 

Pied antelope = Roxtenox; pied blackbird, any 
Asiatic thrush of the genus 7‘rdu/us (Webster 1890); pied 
brant = Hariequin érvavt; pied duck, the extinct 
Somaterialabradoria; pied finch, the chaffinch, #y/ngt/da 
cofebs; cf. Prrrincu; pied flycatcher (WV/uscrcapa atricae 


' 


{ 


| pitla); pled goose = Macrir goose; pied grallina, the 


Magpie Lak of Australia (Graliina australis or picata); 
pied hyena, the spotted hyena (//. crocufa\; pied horn. 
bill, species of futhracoceros; pied kingfisher, Cer /e 
rudis, a native of India and Afiica; pied seal, tie 
Mediterranean Seal (Monachus albiventer); pied Starling, 
an extinct starling of Réunion (fregitupus varius); pied 
wagtail, the conmon Wagtail (fotacddz dugubris); pied 
wigeon, (2) the Garganey (Auas guergueduda); (6) the 
Golden-eye (Claxeula giancion); (c) the Goosander (.Vergus 
merganser) (Swainson frou. Names Birds 1885); pied 
wolf, a picd variety of the American wolf, 

1899 Cambr. Nat. [fist UX. 119 The extinct *'Picd 
Duck ‘..was bluck, with white head, neck, chest [etc.], 1898 
Morris Austrad Eng, Vagpie-Goose..called also Sian. 
£o0se, and *Pi¢ed-goose. 1865 \V. Bop Swasfzen 72 Robes 
of striped or “pied hyena. r1g0t Valure 10 Jan. 254/24 
notable loss is the handsome crested ‘pied starling.. which 
is believed to have become extinct about the middle of the 

1837 Govtp in Mag. Nat, Hist. N.S. 1. 
460, I ere Serie to find that the sprightly and *pied 
wagtail. .could not be referred to any described species, 
e. fig. 

1600 B. Jonson Underivoods, Mise. P. xxiii, Not wearing 
moods, as gallants do a fashion, In these pied times. 1635 
(GiaptuorNne] Lady Mother 1, iii. in Bullen OW PA TM, 
120 Noe specld serpent weares More spotts than her pide 
honor. 1658 Osnorn Adz. Son ut. Pref. (1673) Kv, Py'd 
and contaminated constructions. és, 166 This pied Goddess 
(Fortune). 

£. Cod. (parasynthetic), as pied-b7/ledt, -coated, 
-coloured, -faced, -winged, ete. 

1595 Cuapman Coronet Alistr. Philos. vi, The Protean 
rages Of pied-faced fashion. 1634S. R. Noble Soldier it. i. 
in Bullen O. #2, 1.276 These pide-winged Butterflyes. ¢ 1645 
Howect Leff. I. vi. xlix. (1650) 247 The said Town of 
Hamelen was annoyed with Rats and Mice; andit chanced, 
that a Pied-coated Piper came thither. t709 StryvreeE Anv. 
Ref I. xxiii, 236 Eighteen great horses, all of them pyed 
1888 Teumautt Aird Nans 82 note, The Pied- 
billed Grebe... familiar to us all. | 

Pied (paid), A//.a.2 rave. [f. Pre v.3 + -ep 1] | 
Converted into printers’ pie ; mixed up, confused. | 
1870 Datly News 2 Oct., Since then matters stand as 


above described, in a curiously pied condition. 

Piedestal(|, -istal, piedstal, -stoole, obs. ff. 
PEDESTAL, 

Piedly (poidli), adv. rare. [f. Prep at + 
-L¥2,] In a pied manner; in clotbes of divers 
colours. 

1545 Bainxrow Copi. xxiv. (1874) 70 How pyedly goo | 
thei lyke mommers, disgysed from the common peple. | 

Piedment, ohs. form of PEDIMNENT. 

Piedmontite (pidmegntait, pyém-).  Afrn. 
[Named 1853, f. Predmoné (It. Piemonée, Vit. 
Mountain-foot), its locality + -1TE 2b.) A brown- 
ish red or reddish black silicate of aluminium, 
iron, manganese, and calcium, resembling epidote ; 
often called manganese epidote. 

1854 Dana Af, Index, Piedmontite. 1894 A/in. Afag. 
X. 261 In the rhyolites the manganese-epidote, Piedmontite, 
is widely distributed. 

Piedness (poidnés), [f Piep a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being pied ; or parti-coloured. 

1600 Haktuvt Vey III. 269 For their likenesse and vni- | 
formity in roundnesse, orientnesse, and pidenesse of many , 
excellent colours. 1635 Hevwooo Afrerarch, 11. 142 Super. 
fluovs Fare and Pydenesse in Attyre. 1843 Ta/t's Wag. X. 
617 By what process goose-berries may be made gigantic, {| 
and piccotees enriched with piedness. 

Pie-dog: see Pye-poc. 

|| Piedouche (pyedu'f). _ [F. prédouche, ad. It. 
pieduceto, dim, of prede foot.) A small pedestal, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Piedonehe, in Architecture, 
is a little Square Base smoothed, and wrought with Mould- 
ings, which serves to support a Bust or Statue drawn half | 
way, or any small Fignre in Relief. 1727-41 in Cuamaeers 
Cycé, and in mod. Dicts. 


of two surfaces. 


PIEPOWDER. 


|| Piedra (pyedra). Pack. [Sp. piedra stone :— 
L. Zetra.] An epiphytic affection of the hair, pre- 
valent in certain parts of Colombia, in S. America. 

1895 Mestur. Gaz. 20 May 8/1 Dr. Unna recognised the 
disease as ‘ piedra’, which is chiefly met with in Colombia. 
1898 P. Maxson Trop. Diseases xxxvii. 587 Piedra is sup- 
posed by some to be induced by the mocilaginous hair 
applications in vogue among the Colombians 

|| Piedroit (pyedrwa). drch. [F. pred droit, 
lit. ‘straight foot ', the vertical wall supporting an 
arch, also as below.) A square picr or pillar 
attached to a wall, which differs from a pilaster in 
having neither base nor eapital. 

1696 Pisccips (ed. 5), Predrort led. 1706 Piedatroit), a 
sate Pillar, that is partly within the Wall. 1704 J. 
Hanris Ler. Fechn 1, Pred-drott, in Architecture, Isa 
arure Pillar, differing froma Pillaster in this respect, that 
it hath no Base nor Capital: [t is taken also for part of the 
Jaumbs of a Door or Window. 1723 Cuampers tr Le 
Clere's Treat. Archit. 1. 38 Cornices which terminate the 
Piedroits of Portico's. 

Piefinch (pai finf), [f Pir sd.) 5b + Fixcit.] 
A local name of the chaffinch. 

1848 Zvoloetst V\. 2191 In Warwickshire, as el:ewhere,.. 
the chaffinch [is} a ‘ piefinch '. 

Piejamah, variant of Pysama,. 

Piel (p7l). Se, ‘An iron wedge for boring stones’ 
(Jamieson, 1808). (North of Scotl.) 

1858 in Simvonns Dict. Frade. WWence 1864 in WessTer, 
ete, 

Piel, Pielage, Pieled, Pieler, pieller, obs. 
ff. PEEL, PILLAGE, PILED, PEELED, PEELER J. 

Pieless (poitles), a. [f. Pir 50.2 + -LEss.] 
Without a pic; having no pies. 

1836-48 Wats stovstoph., Anights un i, Why, that 
he Il seize on the pie-lays, And rob her and render her pieless. 
1got Daily News 9 Mar. 5/t We think we would sooner 
py our money..and go pieless. 

Pielet (pailit). [See -LET.] A small pie. 

1881 WitsincTon in Delaware Morn, News We No. 44. 2 
It..was too much Jike a dinner in tarts and piclets, 1896 
West. Gaz. 24 Dec, 2/3 Matend to it the caution you 
bestow on pielets of mince and puddings cf plums. 

+ Pielf, variant of Petr z. Ods., to pilfer. 

1s42 Upatt “rasur. Apoph. 105 A poore sely folle that 
hath percase pielfed away tenne grotes. 40s. 126 The one 
partie had piclfed, or embesleed awaye a thyng of the uthers. 

Piemag (paitmeg’. [f. Vie sé.l+ Mac 50.2] 
A local name of the Magpie. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 75-6 Magpie. Pye 
Mag (Hundred of Lonsdale). Pie nanny, do. 

Pieman (paitmin), A man who makes pics 
for sale ; a vendor of pies. 

e820 Nursery Rime, Simple Simon Met a Pyeman, 
Going to the Fair; Says Simple Simon ‘To the Pyeman, 
Let me taste your ware. 1823 (dackw. Wag. XVV. 03 The 
flying pieman ceases his call. 1865 Sat. Neu. 12 Aug. 2043/2 
Beware of cheap cook-shops and itinetant piemen. 

Piement, -mento, var. of PIMENT, PIMENTO. 

Piend (pind). Arch. locat. [Origin unascer- 
tained.] The edge or angle formed hy the meeting 
Also attrié., as piend check, joini, 
rafler, stone, tree, 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Piend, an arris; a salient 
angle; a hip. tis a northern appellation. 7rd, Piend 
Check, the rebate formed on the piend or angleat the bottom 
of the riser of a stone step of a stair, to catch upon the 
angle formed at the top of the under step. 1881 Archit. 
Publ. Soc. Dith, Pien, Peind or Piend, a term used in the 
south-west districts of Scotland, being the hip rafter of a 
roof. It is sometimes called ‘pien-tree’. / Yen stone, the 
stone covering the rafter in continuation of the ridge stones. 

Piend, dial. form of PEEN sd, 

1882 in OciLvie. : 

Pienet (poinét’. /oca?. [A deriv, of Pir 54,1: 
perh, the same as PIaNNET.] 

1. A name of the sea-pie or oyster-catcher. 

1833 G. .Montagu's Ornith. Dict, 351 Oyster-catcher .. 
provincial, Pienet, Olive. 1885 Swainson Prow Names 
Birds 188 Pienet. : 

2. A local form of Piannet, the magpie. 

in Eng. Dial. Dict. sv. Pianet, Pienet, W. Vor ksh. 
iep, obs. form of Prep @.! 

Piepowder (paitpaudoz), a. and sé. Forms: 
3 (ad) pepoudrous, -rus, Sc. piepowdrous, 
pipouderous, -rus, pipuderous, 5 pypoudrus ; 
el 4 pipoudre, 5-6 pepowder, 5-9 pipowder, 

pipoulder, 6-8 pye(-)powder, 7 pye-poulder, 
-pouldre, pi-, pie-, pypouder, pypoudre, 7-8 
py(-)powder, 7- pie(-)powder, 8- pie(-)poudre. 
[Anglo-Fr. had in 13the, Aiepulirus, -fouldrous, 
-poudrous = F. pied-poudreux adj., sing. and pl., 
= med.(Auglo-)L. pede-pulverdsus dusty of foot, 
dusty-footed, also as sb., a dusty-footed man, a 
Dustyroot, a wayfarer, itinerant merchant, etc. ; 
found also in 15th c. English, and in 15-16th e. 
Scottish versions of the Burgh Laws. ME. had 
pie-poudres, pie-powders sb, pl., wayfarers, esp. in 
the designation Court of Prepowders = Court of 
wayfarers or travelling traders, whence through the 
attrib. use in Prefowder Court came the less correct 
Court of Picpowder.) : 

1. (Piepoudrous, etc.) adj. ‘Dusty-footed ’; way- 
faring, itinerant ; adsol.as sé. sing, and pl. = 2. 


PIER, 


tzze-1 Liber Adbus (Rolls) 1, 67 Terminare querelas 
transeuntium per villam qui moram non poterunt facere, 
qui dicuntur fefoudrous. a1267 Bractox Vv. 1. vi. § 6 (Rolls) 
126-7 Propter personus qui celerem habere debent justitiam, 
sicut sunt mercatores quibus exibetur justitia pepoudrous 
[v.7. pepoudrus. a1300 Leges Burg. xxix. in Stat. Scotd. 1. 
App. v. 36x De placito inter piepoudrous [S&ene, pede 
pulverosum et acd, Siquis extraneus mercator ..vagans qui 
vocatur piepowdrous (Skene, piepouldreux} hoc est unglice 
dustifute [tr. @1g00 Ony stranger man merchand .. beand 
vagabund in be contre be quhilk is callitpipouderus}. Jdfd. 
xxxi. iid. 362 Burgenses qui sunt mercatores et pede- 
puluerosi [¢7. Burges or merchandis or pipouderous]. « 1436 
Domesday ipswich in Black Bk, Admir, (Rolls) 11. 23 ‘The 
plees be twixe straunge folk that men clepeth pypoudrus, 
shuldene ben pleted from day to day. 1609 SKENE Keg. 
May., Burrow Lawes oe Ane stranger merchand..vaigand 
fra ane place to ane other, quhn therefore is called pied- 
puldreux, or dustifute, 


+2. (Prepowder) sb. A travelling man, a way- 
farer, esf. an itinerant merchant or trader. Chiefly 
used in Court of Plepowders, a summary court 
formerly held at fairs and markets to administer 
justice among itinerant dealers and others tempo- 


rarily present. 

1399 Lance. Rich, Redeles 1, 319 To hen of conceill ffor 
causis pat in be court hangid, And tee pipoudris alle 
manere pleyntis. 1477 Xod/s of Part. V1. 187 To iche of the 
same Feyres is of right perteynyng a Court of Pepowders. 
1531 Diad. on Laws Eng. 1. vii. (1638) 13 To every fair and 
market is incident..a Court of Pipowders. 1614 B. Joxsox 
Bart. Fair 1. i, Many are the yeerely enormities of this 
Fayre, in whose Courts of Pye-pouldres I haue had the 
honour during the three dayes sometimes to sit as Iudge. 
1658 Piuciirs, Prepouders Court led. 1678 Pie-Powders 
Court; 1706 Pie Powder Court), a 1735 ARBUIHNOT Fohn 
Buédl 1. xvi, Dost think, that John Bull will be tried by 
Piepowders? 

b, attrié. and sb. sting. esp. in Prepowder Court, 
Court of Piepowder = Court of Prepowders (in 2). 

1574 in 10th Rep. Mist. MSS. Conwn. App. v. 335 That 
the citie, by auncient usage have a Pipoulder Courte, 
commonly called the Courte of Delyverannce, for thexpedi- 
tion of strangers. 1631 Baaruwatt Whimeies, Pedlar 138 
His pypouder court is his onely terror, 1664 Butter 
ffud, 1, 1. 306 To..Have its Proceedings disallow’d, or 
Allowd, at fancy of Py-powder, 1671 F. Puiuutrs Xeg. 
wNecess. 180 The Steward of the Sheriffs Turn, or n Leet, or 
of a Court of Piepowder. 1768 Bracksrone Coo, ILI. iv. 
32 The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court of 
picpoudre, curia pedis putverizats. a1797 H. WacroLe 
Geo. £/ +1847) VI. aii, 113 Such poor little shifts and evasions 
might do ina pie-poudre court. 1881 Mewrastle Proclaom. 
of Fairin Antiguary Oct. 180/2 Notice is Hereby Further 

siven, That a Gaur of Piepowder will be holden during the 
time of this Fnir, that is to say, one in the forenoon, another 
inthe nfternoon. 1896 Daz?y News 21 July 8/3 The govern- 
ment of the town [Hemel Hempstead] at present ostensibly 
rests in a Bailiff, Bailiff’s Committee, and Court of Pie 
Poudre, though in reality in the Parish and District Councils, 

+ Pier! Os. rare. [a. OF. piere, pierre stone 
:=L. pelra, Gr. rérpa rock.] Astone: in fraunche 
pier, F. franche pierre, FREESTONE; precious pier, 
F. pierre précteuse, precious stone. 

1400-50 Alexander 4356 Ne nouthire housing we haue, 
ay quills we here duell Bot at is fetid of flesch & of na 
fraunche pies. /id. 5270 Onycles & orfrays & orient perles 
. with bire precious piers of paradise stremes. 

Pier 2 (pie:). Forms: 2-4 per, 4-8 pere, 5-8 
peer, (6 piere, pyre, pyerre), 6-7 peere, peir, 
pire, (8 peor), 6-pier. [In 1athe, fer, rendering 
med.L. pera (prob. f2ra), of unknown origin. 

It was suggested by Lamhard. Spelman, and Du Cange, 
that fera was derived from OF. piere or L. petra stone, but 
this satisfies neither the phonetics nor the signification, 
There is an OF. (Picard and Flamand) word frre (rarely 
piere Godef.}, meaning a breakwater or barricade of piles, 
‘a weir ona river, a hoom defending a harbour, which might 
pele have given the sense, but it is difficult to equate the 

‘orm with pera and £27.) 

1. One of the supports of the spans of a bridge, 
whether arched or otherwise formed. 

(Appears in rathe, and then not till end of rqth; examples 
not numerous till 17th.) 

c1190 Rochester Bridge-bote Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. 
IIL. 657 Primum ejusdem civitatis episcopus incipit operari 
in orientali brachio [pontis] primam peram de terra: deinde 
tres virgutas planeas ponere, & tres sulinas i. tres mugnas 
truabes supponere... Secunda pera pertinet ad gillingeham & 
de catham (etc). /did. 659 (OF. version) Erest bare burge 
biscop feehd on bone earm to wercene ba land peran & breo 
gyrda to pillianne, & iii sylla to lyccanne... Donne seo ober 
per zgebyradto gyllingeham & to Catham[ete.; nine examples 
of fer}. ¢1380 Sir Ferumtd. 1682 Sixty pers [error for arches, 
F, ¢2% ars) bar bub bar-on pat buth grete & rounde. /éid. 
1684 Oppon ech pere bar stent a tour [F. x drefegues y a, 
chascune sor piler| enbataild wyb queynte engynne. ¢ 1440 


Proms. Parv. 394/1 Pere, or pyle of a brygge, or other , 


fundament, fila. 1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. (1651) 238 
Pilasters must not be..too Dwarfish and grosse, lest they 
imitate the Piles and Peers of Bridges. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
tv. 24 A stahle Bridge runs cross from Side to Side, .. And 
jutting Peers the wint'ry Floods abide. 1756-7 tr. Acysler's 
Trav (1760) INI. 133 The harbour of Puzzuolo .. is formed 
by fourteen piers, or pilasters, rising nbove the surface of 
the water, which were anciently joined together by arches. 
1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 333 Tuesday, June 23. The first stone 
of the first pier of Bisck- Friars bridge, was laid, a 1842 
Arnotp Later Hist. Rome (1846) 11. xii. 419 The emperor 
Hadrianus..took away all the upper part of the bridge, and 
left merely the piers standing. 1865 Baanve & Cox Dict. 
Se 11. go2/z2 An abutment pier in a bridge is that next 
the shore; and, generally, this is made of a greater mass 
than the intermediate piers. 


840 


2. A solid structure of stone, or of earth faced 
with piles, extending into the sea or a tidal river 
lo protect or partially enclose a harbour and form 
a landing-place for vessels; a breakwater, a mole; 
in modem limes, also of iron or wood, open 
beneath and supported on columns or piles, form- 
ing a pleasure promenade and place of resort, or 
combining this purpose with that of a landing- 
place; also, a projecting landing-stage or jeity on 
the hank of a river or lake, as the piers on the 


Thames in London. 

[1390 Pat. Roll 14 Rick. 17, u.m. 44 Concessimus vobis in 
auxilium construccionis eviusdam pere per vos iam nouiter 
pro Saluacione et defensione nauium et batellorum in Con- 
uerso vocato Crowemere.]) 1453 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 
56 note, [Will of John Bound, leaving] sustentacioni fre- 
tisfragii alias vocati le pere viij.s. 1487 /érd., [Willof Rich, 
Fenne] emend' le peer [38 4d}. 1511 Xegist. Mag. Sig. ae 
Scot. (1882) 764/1 Rex..concessit preposito [etc.] hurgi de 
Edinburgh..Je Newhavin. .libertate, et spatio, ad edifican- 
dum et prolungandum munitionem, viz. le pere et bulwark 
ejusdem. 1515 Aberdeen Regr.(1844) 94 To the reparatioun 
and biggin of thar common peir and key. 0 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 300 (Hi? of J. Leduon, Whitby) Also to the 
peir, if it go furthwardes, xls. 1ggo-1 in Céron, Calais 
(Camden) 123 Also the pere that standeth in the Fishers 
gapp, must be new made. 1545 Act 37 /fen, VIL, c. 14 
(Preamble) Shippes Bootes and Vesselles..within the Key or 
Peere in the Haven of Scardburghe. 1546 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 39 To pass to the mercat eroces of Edin- 
hurgh .. Quenisferrie, pere and schore of Leith, Dunde,.. 
and uthair places neidfull. 1551 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 
57 The same Inhabytantes hathe..defended the same by 
makyng of grete peeres. 1559 Acts Privy Council (1893) 
VII. 82 Sent to Dovour to vieu.,the state of the blacke 
Bulwerke and pyerre there. 1559 Contn. Fabyan's Chron. 
yn. 706 The toune of Lithe also, and the hauen and pire 
destroied. 1572 Bossewe.t A riorte uu. 65 The mole or 
pere whiche Alexander the grent had caused to bee made 
nanynste the citie of Tyre. 1582 N. Licuerierp tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. ind. 1. x, 26b, There is a certain 
Pjere or recife wheron the sea doth heat. 1610 RB. Jonson 
Ade, im, iii, Our Castle, our cinque-Port, Our Douer pire, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 658 Timber..some are best for.. Peers, 
that are sometimes Wet and some-times dry. 1656 Buount 
Glossogr., Peere,..seems properly to be a Fortress made 
against the force of the Sea. 1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin 
mi, We went to walk upon the Pier. 1708 ee Compl. 


Collfer (1845) 52 There wants a Peor, as at ithy and 
Burlington. 1721 Perry Daggenh, Breach 3 He then 
resolv'd to square and compleat his Jetties, or Peers. 1726 


Leom Alberti’s Archit. 11. 121 To carry out a Pier into 
the Sen in order to fortifien Port, 1823 Lapv Granvitle 
Lett. (1894) 1.239, 1 have been all the morning on the Chain 
Pier [Brighton], which is delicious. 1852 Mas. Caatvie 
Lett. 11. 160 They. .offered to land us at any pier we liked, 
1884 Par Eustace 119 The boats to be at the pier at noon. 
transf, 1774 Goiosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 161 This 
[heaver] dam, or pier, is often four score or an hundred feet 
long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. 1853 Pututies 
Rivers Yorks. iv. 143 Nature has run out immovenble piers 
of hard lias shale with a Jong deep channel between them, 


+b. transf. A haven, Obs. 

a@1gsa Levann Jéin. (1711) 11.60 [This] makith the Fascion 
of an Havenet, or Pere, whither Shippelettes sumtime 
resorte for socour. (did. IJ. 9 The Pere [at Pendinas] is 
sore chokid withSande, 1600 Hottann Livy xxvu. vi. 671 
It maketh a shew of a double peere or haven [fortus], 
opening upon two divers mouths, hut in very truth, ther is 
not..a worse harborogh, & a more daungerous rode for ships 
1622 R. Haweins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 239 The cittie.. hath 
also a pere in itselfe for small harkes; at full sea it may 
have some sixe or seaven foote water, hut at low water it 


is drie. 17a1 Peary Daggenh. Breach 110 Preventing the | 


rolling of the Beach from choaking up the Entrance into the 
Peer. /did. 114 Scowering away the Beach from the Mouth 
of the Peer, 


8. Arch. and Building. A solid support of 
masonry or the like designed to sustain vertical 
pressure: a, A square pillar or pilaster; b. The 
solid masonry between doors, windows, or other 
openings in a wall; c. Each of the pillars from 
which an arch springs; d. Each of the pillars 
or posts of a gate or door; e, A solid structure of 
masonry or ironwork supporting a telescope or 


other large instrument. 

1663 Grasiex Counsel 44 So must. well proportioned 
window-cases be,, .that the peeres of Brick or Stone between 
them, will fall to be of a fit width. 1666 Ace 18 § 19 CAas. //, 
c. 8 §6 That there shall be Partie walls and Partie peeres 
sett out equally on each Builders ground. 1706 PHitiirs 
(ed. Kersey’, Peer. .also a solid Wall between two Doors or 
Windows ; also a sort of square Pillar. 1710 J. Harais Lex. 
Techn. 1, Peers, in Architecture, are a kind of Pilasters or 
Buttresses for Support, Strength, and sometimes Ornament. 
1727 Baaptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Greenhouse, The Front [of 
a greenhouse) towards the South should be all of Glass,.. 
there ought to be no Peers of Brick-work, or Timber in the 
ace Part, for they cast more Shade into the House. 1823 

. Nienoison Pract. Buitd. 291 The mode, now commonly 
adopted, of constructing arches between piers of stone. 1836 
Parker Gloss. Archit. (1845) 1. 283 Pier, ..this name is often 
given to the pillars in Norman and Gothic architecture, but 
not very cortectly. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2734 The 
composition. .of gates and their piers. 1 F. R. Witson 
CA. Lindisf, 140 ‘The Saxon [tower] lay in ruins, save the 
Piers. 1 Stra G. G. Scotr Lect. Arehit. 1. iti, 135 The 
piers destined to bear several arches divide themselves into 
as many columns as there are arches. 1883 Knowledge 
15 June 357/2 To mount to the top of the pier and lnbri- 
cate..the joints of the giant [telescope]. 

f. transf. and fig. 


1611 in Gutch Col/, Cur. 1.113 By the King’s summons 
to the parlinment..as piers and strong rocks in the common: 


PIERCE. 


wealth. 1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Women xxii, 
(ed. 4) 188 1t lies between the posterior pier of a lahium and 
the adjoining tuber ischii. 

+4. Short for Pirr-ciass. 06s. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 11. 49, 1 dashed 
the piers and jars to shivers. 

5. attrib. and Combd., as (in sense 2) pier-crane, 
fishing, -man, -master, -shed, -warden; (in sense 3) 
pler-mullion, -order, -stone; pier-supported adj. ; 
pier-arch, an arch springing from piers ; so pier- 
arcade; pier-cap, the cap of a gate-pier; pier- 
looking-glass, -mirror = PIER-GLASs; + pier- 
reeve, the officer in charge of a pier, a pier- 
master; pier-table, a low table or bracket occn- 
pying the space between two windows, often under 
a pier-glass. 

1879 Sir G. G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1.117 The triforium 
was united with the *pier-arcade. 1842-76 Gwitt Arc&tt. 
Gloss., *Pier Arch, an arch springing from a pier. 1843 
Eeelesiologist 11. 51 A single arch of the same breadth as 
the pier-arch. 1897 Daily News 3 June 3/3 Charged,.with 
wilfully damaging a “pier-cap. 1894 MWestn:. Gaz, 22 Oct. 
5/3 At South Shields the *pier-crane was washed away. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxii. (1841) 1. 207 Two 
large *pier looking-glasses, and one chimney-glass are in 
the shop. 1897 JWestent. Gaz. Ae Nov. 5/2 One *pierman.. 
declared. .that lastnight wast e highest tide hehad known. 
1gor P, M. Jounson in Archzol. Frni. Mar. 64 The east 
window consists of two broad lancets divided by a wide 
*pier-mullion. 1879 Sia G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 11. 76 
An arch-order may be moulded or otherwise decorated, 
while the corresponding *pier-order may remain square. 
1sot ReSlication in Rye Cromer (1889) eG wanately 
*Pereive of the said Peire. /dfd. p. lix, Perereves, 1667 
Primatr City & C. Build, 68 * Peer-stones on both sides the 
Building, fronting high and principal Streets, 1828-32 
Weastea, *Pier-table. 1856 Mas. Hawtnorne in A. Haw. 
thorne & Wife (1885) LH. 90 In front of a golden pier-table 
over which hung a vast mirror. 1657 in Sussex Archzol. 
Coll. (1862) X1V. 96 That all persons.. bring the same [tim- 
bers, etc.] untothe *Peere Wardens, 

Pierage (pierédg). [f. Prer2 + -ace.J] ta. 
‘The use of, or privilege of aes a pier or wharf 
(obs.). b. The toll or fee paid for this; wharfage. 

€1899 in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Hist. Yorks. (1872) 
273 Lhe fees due for anchorage and perage. 1656 Brount 

dossogr., Peerage, which word may also signifie an Imposi- 
tion for maintenance of a Sea-peer. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 134 Pierage, money paid for the use of a pier 
or wharf. 1894 Manch, Even. News 7 Nov. 2/7 Vessels 
entering the port.. will only be charged a moderate pierage. 


Pierce (piss), v. Forms: a. 3-6 perce, (4 
parse), 4-6 perse, Sc. perss(e, 5 peerce, peerse, 
6 Sc. peirs(e, pers, pairse, 6-7 pearce, pearse, 
pierse, 6-8 peirce, 6- pierce. 8. 4-5 persche, 
persshe, perisse, -ische, perisshe, -issche, 4-6 
perch(e, perish(e, 5 pershe, peresche, 5-6 
perysshe, 6-7 (9 dia/.) pearch. [a. OF. fercer, 
earlier percier (11-12the., also persier 13thc.), 
ONF, perchier, mod. Picard percher; ulterior ety- 


mology uncertain. 

Menage, Diez, Burguy, Hatz.-Darm, take percer as:—L. 
type *fertusidre, deriv. of L. geréundére to thrust or bore 
throught (papple. serfitsus, n. of action pertiisio), although 
the contraction pertuster, pert'’sicr, percier is violent, and 
there are the full forms F. pertutser, Pr. pertusar, lt. per- 
tugiare. For other conjectures see Littré and Scheler. 
The £-forms appear to have been confused with those of 
perish v.) ; 

1. trans. To penetrate, or run through or into 
(a substance), as a shaip-pointed instrument does; 
of an agent: to thrust (anything) through co#th 
such an instrument; to stab, prick, puncture. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9019 Pei it ne pereede no3t pat yre 
fat Sod vaste adoun drou. ¢1315 SHoREHAM Poems 
(E.E.T.S,) i. 2209 Po hand and fetand al hys lynies I-persed 
were ine payne. 1378 Barsour Sruce xiv. 292 Scottis men 
..perssit thar armyng. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xv viii, 
6785 Thenne they came to gyders with suche a raundon that 
they perced their sheldes and their hauberkes. 1526 TinpaLe 
John xix. 37 They shall loke on hym, whom they pearsed. 
1s90 Srenser /. Q. 1. vi. 43 They perst both plate and 
maile. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Aen. [17,v. ili. 59 1f Percy be aliue, 
Ilepierce him: ifhe do comein my way. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Piercing, among farriers.—To pierce a horse's shve 
can, is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. — To picrce 
rf fat is to pierce it further in. 1784 Cowrer Task 111, 201 
Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson stream meand ting 
there, And cutechise it well. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. Ix. €2 
The mighty Aiguilles piercing the sea of air. /did. it. xi, 290, 
I pierced the ice watt the auger, drove in the stake, and 
descended. 

8. 1377 Lanat, P. P/. B. xvi. 189 Were be myddel of myn 
honde ymaymed or ypersshed [v.7». ypersed, I-perisshed}, 
61380 Sir Ferumb. 5301 Pe nayles three, & be croune, pat 
perschede eryst on ys passyoune. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. tRoxb) 
xxi. 94 So but be bark be perched; and pun commez oute a 
licour thikk. ¢1g00 JoseSh Avi, (W. de W.) 31 His.. 
handes & feet perysshed with the spere & nayles. 

absol, ©1380 Wycur IVs. (1880) 288 Men stable in bileue 
ben haa walle 19 turnen a3en pis bondir pat it persib no3t. 
1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 118 It is..as commendable to 
pearce to the bone, as to pare the skinne. 

fig. 1536 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 256h, It myght 
not swage the malyce of the iewes, ne.. pearse theyr pryde. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 7¥1, vi. ro They erred from the faith, 
and perced them selues throwe with many sorowes. : 

b. éransf. and fig.; spec. said of the penetrating 
action of cold, etc. 

1390 GoweR Conf. I. 294, 1 telle him schent, If he mai 

ree him with his tunge. 1863 A/irr. Mag., induct. 4 
With chilling cold had pearst the tender green. 1697 


PIERCE. 


Drvpen Vire. Georg. 11. 673 A scabby Tetter on their Pelts 
will stick, When the raw Rain has pierc’d them to the quick, 
1832 Ht. Martineau /redand iii. 44 Gusts of wind.. piercing 
her with cold through her scanty raiment. 

absol, 1562 Burteyn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes § Chir. 2 
Colde weather draweth nere,.. Borias perseth. : 

c. With varions constructions and extensions. 

1400-50 Alexander 3675 Pe thinnest was a nynche thicke 
queu pai ware purze persed. 1400 Destr. Trey 9477 Paris 
.» Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of his 

erson to perse of his wede. ¢1485 Dighy A/yst. (1882) 1. 99 
Pshall nol spare..with sharpe sword to perse them all bare. 
1§35 CoveroaLe 2 Agngs xviii. 21 This broken staffe of rede 
--whicb who leaneth vpon, it shall go in to his bande, & 
pearse it thorow, 1781 Grnnon Deed. & F. xix. II. 153 His 
only son..was pierced through the heart by a javelin. 1840 
Turrewacr Greece VII. Ivii. 216 Neoptolemus.. pierced him 
in the groin. 1859 Tennvson Geraint § Enid 104 Could 
I so stand by And sce my dear lord.. pierced to death? 

2. To make a hole, opening, or tunnel into or 
through (something) ; to bore through, perforate ; 
to broach (a cask, ete.). 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1148 In a thousand stede he let the 
tonne perce. ¢1391 Cuaucea Astro/. 1. § 3 The moder of 
thin Astrelahie is be thikkeste plate, perced witb a large 
hole. ¢xg20 Pallad. on Husb. 1x. 160 This must be doon 
by persyng the mountayn The water so to lede into the 
playa. 1432-50 tr. //igefen (Rolls) J. 231 Marcus pereschenge 
the walle of the cite [Trevisa, made an hole borwe pe wall, 
1579 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Coon, App. vo 429 Any 
suche butte or hogsed..pearched or dranin. 1656 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. V. (1701) 211/2 Whensoever he pierced a Vessel 
of Wine, it was sowred before he spent it. 1687 A. Lovett. 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. 1, 200 A neat Brazen Door. .pierced 
through to let in light from above. 1798 //nl? Advertiser 
14 Apr. 2/4 Le Ceres, French ship privateer pierced for 
14 guns, 1849 Curzon Vistts Monast. (1897) 140 The 
mountain of Quarantina..is pierced all over with the caves 
excavated by the ancient anchorites. 1853 Hones & ‘om. 
uinson Locks xi. 159 The process of piercing the key consists 
in making the pire or barrel, 

b. To make (a hole, etc.) by piercing. 

exqra Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1z7 Yitte may we, by the 
ersed holes well,..Behalde and sce, that fete). 1538 
ELyoT, Foro..to perce or boorea hole. 1703 [see Prercrr 
4). 1859 Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Note-Bks. fi. 281 Narrow 
loophotes, pierced through the immensely thick wall. aot 
Bacsuawe in Law Times 14 June 120/2 Valliant .. pierce 
a doorway between the forge and the adjacent cottage, 

3. To force one’s way through or into; to succeed 
in penetrating ; to break through or into; to break 
(an enemy’s line). Also I §. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 391 Corineus ., made is wey bi 
eiper side & percede ls route, 1362 Lancy. P, Ps, A. x1, 302 
Suche lewide iottis Percen wip a pater noster be paleis of 
heuene. 1432-g0 tr. f/igden (Rolls) V. 95 Alexander pers- 
ynge the costes of Ynde in xij. yere. 1545 Ascuam Toxroph, 
u. (Arb.) 136 Nature..made the rayne droppes rounde for 
quicke percynge theayer. /d/d. 138 These [arrow] heades 
be good..to perche a wynde wythal. 1sss Even Decades 
To Rar. (Arb.) 5: Neyther dydde auy of his shyppes. «perce 
the Ocean, 1599 Suaks. Hen. V,1v. Prok 11 Steed threatens 
Steed, in high and boastfull Neighs Piercing the Nights 
dull Eare. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admtr. Events 
84 His peatincence and liberality... pierced the eyes of the 
people, and made bim commendable. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
Vt. 356 Where the migbt of Gabriel fought, And with fierce 
Bega pierc'd the deep array Of Moloce furious King. 
173 Meorev Kolben’s Cafe G. Hope 1. 83 Some of them.. 
had pierc’d the country several ways by command. 1878 
H.M. Stacey Dark Cont. 11. xii. 334 The wide wild land 
= means of the greatest river of Africa, we have 
pierced. 

4, To reach or penetrate with the sight or the 
mind; to see thoronghly into, discem. (Not now 


used with a personal or concrete obj. as in q. 1640.) 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5537 Pat he mizt.. with bis se3t persee 
Ane & otbire & all bing. c1qso Hottaxo Howlat 318 
Ernes..Quhilk in the firmament... Perses the sone, with thar 
Sicht selcouth to herd. 1563 T. Gate Antidoé. Pref. 2 The 
hard tiames of medicines by oft reding will be persed. 1614 
Rateion Hist. World 11. (1634) 374 [This] is wide of Saint 
Paut's meaning, so farre as my weak understanding can 
pierce it. 1640 Prevog. Parl. in Eng.in Select. fr. Hari. 
Misc. (1793) 244 My lord, learn of me, that there is none of 
you all, that can pierce the king. 1748 Jounson Van. Hum. 
Wishes 64 Attentive..to..pierce each scene with philoso- 
phick eye! 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxvin. lini, Con- 
templating, IJ fail topierce the cause. 1850 Ronertson Serm, 

Ser. ttt. iii. (1872) 36 He pierced the mysteries of nature. 
b. To ‘go into’ (a matter), to examine, Ods. 

1640 Voake Union Hon. Battels 12 Presently a Parlia- 
ment was called at London, where matters being pierced 
againe, the King’s side grew stronger dayly. 

5. To penetrate with paia, grief, or other emo- 
tion; to wound or affect keenly; to touch or 
move deeply. In pierce the heart, the notion is 
often more or less physical, 

1387-8 T. Usx Test. Love Prot. 8 Rude wordes and 
boystous percen the herte of the herer to the inrest point. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5158 It mizt a persid any hert to here 
how scho wepid. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. (Percy 
Soc.) 88 O lady clere l that perste me at the rote. 1596 
Suans, Aferch. V. w. i. 126 Can no prayers pierce thee? 
1614 Rateion Hist. World tn, (1634) 27 Cyrus fea ierc't 
with Croesus answer. 1715-20 Pore //iad x1, 323 While 
peed with grief the much-lov'd youth he view'd. 1833 
i ae Fatima v, My heart, pierced thro’ witb fierce 

elight. 

6. intr, To enter, penetrate, or pass, as some- 
thing sharp-pointed, zo or ¢Arough; +to make 
one’s (or its) way znto, fo, throughs transf. to 
project or jut sharply, have direction. Also fie. 

3387 Trevisa /teden (Rolls) VIII 85 Som of be Tewes 
ge eet and come with yntie be paleys gate. 

OL. . 
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¢x440 Generydes 2965 Thorough owt ye harues persid ye 
eke 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke ii, 35 Yea and a sword 
shal pearce through thy soule. 1600 E. Biounr tr. Cone. 
staggio 9 They haue not pearst into the maine lande. 1610 
Suaks. Temp, 1. i, 242 So high a hope, that euen Ambition 
cannot pierce a winke beyond. 1629 RK. Hine Pathiv. Piety 
(ed. Pickering) 1. Pref. 4 True prayer... pierceth thither, 
whither flesh cannot come. 1639 Futtra //o/y Mar in. 
xiii. (1840) 137 King Richard..intended to pierce through 
Germany by land, the nearest way home. 1667 Mitton 
PL. 099 Where wounds of Hees hate have peire'd so 
deep. 1698 Keine Eran. fhe. Earth (1734) 243 It is suppos'd 
.. that... the heat of the Sun must have peirced thro’ the 
Crust of the Earth, and reached the Abyss, 1724 De For 
Went, Cavalier (1840) 89 My lord Craven..pierced in with 
us, fighting gallantly in the breach. 1872 Brack sds. 
Phaeton xxi, Narrow promontories, piercing out into the 
water, 


b. transf. and fig. To penetrate with the mind 


or the sight zv/o (anything) ; to see zn/o. 

1549 Coverpace, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 15 Ye cleaueto the 
litterall meanyng onely,and pearce not to the spiritual sence 
therof 1576 FLEMING Bega Epist. 242 So farre foorth as 
my dimme and darke eyesight is able to pearce into the view 
of his vertnes. 1613 Snans. //en. 7/7, 1. i. 68, 1 cannot 
tell What Ileauen hath giuen him: let some Grauer eye 
Pierce into that. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) IV. iit. 66 There 
was no piercing with the eye ..into the plantation. 1850 
Ropertson Serum, Ser. 1. xvi. (1866) 269 It was reserved for 
One to pierce with the glance of intuition. 

Pierce, sd. rare. [f. pree.] The act or pro- 
cess of piercing; a hole made by piercing. 

1613 R. Caworev Fadle Alp. (ed. 2, Lerforation, hole, 
or pierce throug 1688 R. llotme Armoury in. iil, 89/2 
Fearses.., the holes in the [horse] shooe. 1819 Keats 
Tsabella xxxiv, Like a lance, Waking an Indian from his 
cloudy hall With cruel pierce. 

+ Pierce, a. Obs. wonce-wwd. [f. Prence .; in 
quot. perh. with punning allusion to the name 
fercy.} Piercing, sharp, kcen, fierce. 

1593 3. Barnes Parthenophil & Parthenophe Sonn. xliv. in 
Arh, Eng. Garner V. 365 That Saints divine, are known 
Saints hy their mercy! And Saint-like beauty should not 
rage with pierce eye! /did. xlvi. fSfd. 366 Ah, pierce-eye 
piercing eye, and blazing light ! 

Pierce-, the verb-stem or sb. in comb., as in 
pierce-free @., free from perforations, or wounds 
made by piercing; pierce-work, work (in metal, 
etc.) done by piercing or perforation. 

1638 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 176 Men neyther shrinke, 
nor shrike, that their Cloathes are beaten, or rent, when 
they perceiue their eyes gabgaaaad or paine-frec. 1833 
J. Howranp Manuf. Metal 11. 195 In the production of 
ordinary pierce-work. 

Pierceable (piessib’l), a. [f. Pierce v. + 
-ABLE.] ‘Fhat may be pierced; penctrable. 

15a Hutoet, Perceable or penetrable, or whyche may be 
perced, fenetraleiliis. 1g90 Spenser /*. QO. 1.1.7 Loftie trees 
-. Not perceable with power of any starr. 1615 Damier 


Hymen's Tri. w. iii. 58 The woman .. hauing veynes of | 
nature, could not bee But peircible. 1859 Lewes in Cora’. 


Afag. 1. 72 Between the segments of the insect's armour, 
a soft and pierceable spot is found. 

Pierced (pisist, foet. pieaséd), Af/.a. Forms: 
see Pierce v, [f. Prence v. + -ED'.J Punctured, 
perforated, penetrated, etc. : see the verb. 

€1400 Seve Ferusalent 703 So was he apyced fram prime 
with persched sides, Tolle be sonne doun sonst. 1552 
Hu oe, Perced, fossus, foratus. 1693in Dryden's Fuvenal 
tv, (1697) 87 Mark the pointed Spears That from thy Hand 
on his pierc'd Back he wears! 1835 J. Corostaram in J. H. 
Balfour Sreg. it. (1865) 103 Soothing and cbeering the 
agitated and pierced mind. 1848 Rickman AreAit. App. 43 
Plain parapets are common,and perhaps pierced parapets... 
still more so, 1858 C. F. Avexanver Flyonn, ‘When 
wounded sore’ i, One only hand, a pierced hand, Can salve 
the sinner's wound. ‘ 

b. spec.in Her. (a) Said of a charge represented 
as perforated with a hole (of different shape from 
the charge itself: cf. VoipDED), so that the tincture 
of the field appears through. (4) Said of an 
animal used as a charge, represented as having an 
arrow, spear, etc., fixed in its body but not passing 
through it (cf. ‘TRANSFIXED). 

1610 Guittim /feraldry u. vii. 70 He beareth Sable, 
a Crosse couped, Pierced, by the name of Grill. 1658 
Puitures, Prerced,..in Heraldry, as_a crosse pierced, i.e. 
hored in the middle. r7a5 Coats Mew Dict. Her. .v. 
Ifa Cross have a square Hole, or Perforation in the Center, 
it is blazon'd, Sguare pierced... When the Elole, or Perfora- 
tion is round, it must be express'd, Round prerced. , 182 
Rutten Fonthill p. xxi, Three Cinque-foils, Ermine, pierce 
of the field. 1882 Cussans /er, iv, 63 If ouly that part [of 
a cross] where the limbs are conjoined be removed, it is 
termed Quarterly-pierced...A Cross with a square aperture 
in its centre, smaller than the last, is Quarter-pierced. 

Piercel (pieusél). dial. rare—°. [f. Pierce v. + 
-EL2,] = PIERCER 2. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade Prod., Piercel, Plercer,akind 
of awl or gimlet for giving vent to casks of liquor. 

Pierceless (piorslés), a. vare. [f. PreRnce v. + 
“LESS; cf. datntless, guenchless, etc.) Incapable 
of being pierced; impenetrable. So Pie-rceless- 
ness, impenetrability. 

1674 N. Famrrax Sulé & Selo. 108 We cannot tear from it 
piercelessness or impenetrability, which is the closest sticker 
to a body. x755 J. G. Cooper Toms Shakspeare Sel. 
Poems (1762) r49 Sharp spears in pierceless phalanx reared. 

Pie-reent, 2. rare. = PERCEANT. 

18a9 Examiner 470/2 The spiked gauntlet of indignation, 
and the piercent spear of invective are both seen and felt. 


PIERCING. 


Piercer (pie1ss1). Forms: 5-6 persour, 
percor, (5 persor, -orc, -owre, -owyr, -ure, -ere, 
parsoure, perescher), 6 perser, -ar, parser, 
pearser, pierser, 6-7 pearcer, 7- piercer. [Orig. 
a. Anglo-F, perceour, persour = ¥. perceur, 1. 
Percer to pierce : see -ER! 2,] 

1. gen. Onc who or that which pierces. Also fig. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) 11. 357 This my3hty Hercules 
Was the tamer of the worlde, the victor of be Amazones, the 
perescher of Ynde [I licpex fadae penetrator). 1568 
Grarion Chron, 1}. 578 Vaneth any creature. could holde 
either hand close, o1 purse shut, such a strong percer is 
mionie, a@1g86 Sipnev Arcadia it. xxvii, (1590) 223), 
Nasilius,.. not the sharpest pearcer into masked sminids. 
1777 Pexnant Zool, (ed. 4) 1V. 128 Teredo, Piercer .. Pene- 
lrates into the stoutest oak plant, and effects their destruc. 
tion. = 1838 Dickens O. Fresst xix, ‘It must be a piercer. 
ifit finds tts way through your heart’, said Mr. Sikes. 

b. collog, or slang. Applied to an eye having 
a keen, picreing, or penetrating glance. 

1952 Footr Yaste 1. Wks. 1799 1. 11 She had but one eye, 
indeed, but that was a piercer. 21782 II. Watronn Left. 
fo Mason (1846) V1. 164 How much more execution a fine 
wonran could do with two pair of piercers ! 1834 Ala. Liv. 
Mag. XXXV. 743 Her eyes were picicers. 

@. An instrument or tool for ydercing or boring 
holes, as an auger, awl, gimlet, stiletto, ete. 

1404 Durham Acc, Kolls (Surtees) 399, j persour. 1440 
Promp, Parv. 3903/1 Persowre (or wymbyli, ferebelfan, 
2aisoo Chester /t, vi. 120 With this axe that I heare, 
This percer, and this nawger,.. 1] have wonne my meale. 
1933 JS. slice. St. Fohn's Hosp, Cantert, Kor persars 
tijd oh. 1541 St, Pafers Hen. WIFE, 1. 687 Such tooles 
as persers, augers, sawes, and suche other. 1573 80 Barer 
Alw, P 213 Pearcer; 310 Pierser. 1602 R. 1. 5 Godtie 
Sera 185 Except the Lord baare our eares with the piercer 
of his spirit. 1616 Scurrier & Markn. Country Farme 610 
Hee must pearce it.. with a pearcer. 1776 G. Sree 
Bukding in Water 1g The Sand will set upon your Piercer 
or Augie, 1886 C. Scott Sheep-Farning 48 The man.. 
provided with a ‘gavelock’ or ‘piercer ‘"—a strong iron bar 
rounded and sharpened at the leaky end—makes holes at 
intervals of cight or ten feet for the reception of the stakes. 

b. A bodily organ in an insect, or the like) 
used in piercing, as a sting or an ovipositor. 

1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 78 The hollow Instrument 
feredra, he calls it, and we may English it piercer) where- 
with many Flies are provided. 1861 Hutme tr. Aloguin- 
Tandon ui. Vi. i. 294 Rostrum [of the Head-louse]..c, piercer, 
formed of four capillary threads, 

3. A person employed or skilled in perforated 


wood or metal work. 


1936 livrom Frat. & Lit, Ren. (1856) Tl. 1. 43 Went to 
Mr. Joyce's the piercer..he had made a specimen or two of 
etching and piercing, 1898 Daily Chron, 24 Sept 10'6 Saw 
Piercer wanted, one used to leaf work. 1902 fésd. 20 Feh. 
8/2 Silver Piercer.—Young lady requires Situation. . 

4. attrib, or Comh, (in sense 2,, as fiercer-bil, 
-blade, -iron. 

1421-2 Durhaut Acc, Rolls (Surtees) z28 Et in persouryrnes 
et ij fenestris vitreis pro parvo celario de Wytton, xivd. 
1530 Patsoa. 253/2 Percerhlade, estoc. 1703 Moxon wJWec4. 
fexere. 155 They Pierce holes, with a Piercer-Bit. 

+ Pierce-stone. O/s. [f. Pierce v, + S1oNE 
sb.) A name for the herb Samphire. 

1609 Surrrer Countrey Farnie 1. xvi. 223 (heading) Of, 
pearcestone (Fr. perce plerve ou christe-marine) (margin) 
Pearee stone or sampier [Fr, CArfste-suarine), 1688 R. 
Hoime Armory. vi. 100/1 Sanpire,or Rock-Sampire. the 
stalk is tender and green... It is called Pearceston. 

Piercing (pieasin), 2/.sh. [f. Pierce v. + 
-1nG1,] The action of the verb Pierce; perfora- 


tion, boring, penetration, etc. : see the verb. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir 7Thopas 151 Ouer that an haubergeon 
ffor percynge of his herte. ¢1qqgo Prop. Part. 3493/2 
Peercynge, or borynge,../erforacio. 1610 Guituim /feraldry 
i. vii. 70 Piercing is a Penetration or Peiforation of things 
that are of solid substance: and it is threefold: That is to 
say Round, Losengwaies, Quadrate. 1611 Biste Prov. xii. 18 
There is that speaketh like the pearcings of a sword. 1685 
Dayoen Hor, Odes it. xxix. 4 Make haste to meet the generous 
wine, Whose piercing is for thee delay'd. 1776 G. Sempte 
Building in Water 17 Borings or Piercings into the ed of 
the River. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/3 The piercing of 
the hed of coal at the Shirebrook Colliery. 

b. A hole or perforation. 

1887 E. Peacock in Athenzum 9 July 54/2 These orna- 
mental piercings..were like church windows. 894 Back. 
MORE Perlycross 4 The tower was famous..for..height, and 
proportion, and piercings. 

c. attrid. and Comb. 

179a Ossacoistone Bett, Sporisi., Farrtery 255 Make 
the nails. .answerable to the piercing holes. 1833 J. Hottano 
Manuf. Metal VL. 195 The plate. .having been prepared by 
rolling and planishing .. is brought to the piercing-shop. 
1875, ont Dict. Mech, 1699/2 Piercing file, a sharp and 
narrow file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole. Prercing-saw, 
a thin blade fastened by screw-clamps in a light frame, and 
used for piercing gold and silver smiths’ works, 

Piercing (pi-isin), ##/.a. [fas prec. + -ING2.] 
That pierces in yarions senses: see the verb. 

1. Perforating, penetrating, as a sharp-pointed 


instrument or weapon. 

14ta-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Digby 230) If. 4z/2 
Harded with stele trenchaunt or percinge. 1607 TopseLt 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 157 Their Armour made full of shai 
pricks or piercing piked Nailes. 1742 Grav Eton 70 Sorrows 
piercing dart, f 

b. Having a physical effect resembling or 

suggesting the action of a pointed instrament; 
sharp, keen and penetrating; ¢sf. of cold and sound. 

1423 Jas. I Atngis Q. ciii, With the stremes of 2 al 


PIG. 


Compositors are jocosely called mokes or donkeys, and press- 
men pigs. Vhese nicknames.,were well understood 1a the 
early part of the last century. 
I. Technical uses. 
7. An oblong mass of metal, as obtained from 


the smelting-furnace; an ingot. 

In this connexion sow is found earlier: viz. of lead 1481, of 
silver 1590, of iran 1612; sow-fron 1608, sow-mietal 1674. 
The original differentiation of sow and pig (if there was 
any) was prob. in the size, the smaller masses being called 
digs. The modern explanation, i.e. that the sow comes 
from the main channel, and the Jigs from derivative channels 
into which the liquid metal is run from the furnace (applicable 
only to iron) is a later adaptation of the terms to the develop- 
ment of the iroa-industry, of which the earliest indication is 
in quot. 1686 in d, where however ‘sow’ and ‘piggs’ may 
in themselves refer merely to size. ; 

a. Generally. (Not now of gold or silver.) 

1630 J. Taycon (Water P.) Praise of Hempseed Wks. 1. 
65/1 Ships..That vring gold, siluer, many a Sow and Pig. 
1683 Lond, Gaz. No. 1873/3, 150 Piggs of Silver. 1726 
Snetvocke Vay. round World 312 We return'd for what 
we had of him some bales of coarse broad cloth,..some piggs 
of copper. 1836-41 Branoe Chew. (ed. 5) 82a Cast into 
oblong pieces called pigs, which are brokea up, roasted, and 
melted with a portion of charcoal... Malleability is here 
conferred upon the copper..by stirring fetc.}. 1868 G. 
Srepnuns Ruaie Won. 1, 372 This Pig of Tin is well known 
and has often been engraved. 1894 7imes 16 \ug. 6/4 Zine 
in blocks or pigs, one cent per pound. 

b. Of lead (the earliest use): now usually ofa 


definite weight ; see quot. 1823, 

1589 J. Werte ia Capt. Smith Virginia (1624) 15 We found 
.tnany barres of Iron, two pigs of Lead,..and such like 
heauie things throwne here and there. a4 1616 Beaum. & 
Fu. Scoraful Lady v. ii, Lusty Boys to throw the Sledge, 
and lift nt Pigs of Lead. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 
260/2 A Pig or Sow of Lead, is genernlly nbout three hun- 
dred Pounds apiece. 1747 Hooson Winer's Dict. liv, 
Amongst Lead Merchants tt [a Fodder] is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead. 1823 P. Nicuo.son Pract. Butld. 405 The 
moulds. .take a charge of metal equal to one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds; these arecalled in commerce, pigs, or pigs 
of lead. 1865 Munivate Xow. Eng. VILL Ixvi. 205 Lascrip- 
tions on pigs of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius. 

c. Of iron (now the chief use): see quots. Also, 
in mod. use (without @ or plural), short for pig- 
ivon, Pig of ballast, a pig of iron (rarely of lead) 
used as ballast. 

1674 Rav Words, fron (Work 126 The lesser pieces of 
1990 pound or under they call Pigs. 1678 PAid. Trans. 
XI 994 From these Furnaces, they bring their Sows and 
Pigs af Iron (as they call them) to their Forges. 1769 Gray 
Let. to Nicholls 24 June, The iron is brought ia pigs to Mil- 
throp by sea fram Scotland, &c. 1789 frans. Soc. Arts 
VIL. 218 Pigs of ballast, to sink the lower part, 1829 
Glover's Hist, Derby 82 A pig of iron is three feet and 
a half ia length, and of one hundred pounds weight. 1837 
Marrvat Dog-fiend liv, Get up a pig of ballast. 1866 
Reader 8 Sept. 778 The changes which have to he effected 
in the crude cast-iron, called pig, in order ta convert it into 
malleable or bar-iron. 1891 Frans. cAmer. Inst. Mining 
Eng. 1. 149 White pig is made with a_slag ranging from 
40 to 48 per cent. 1883 Daily News 1 Sept. 2/6 Metals... 
Scotch pigs quiet, closiag at 47s. for m.n. warrants. | 

d. Applied to the monlds or channels in the 
pig-bed. 

{1685 Pror Staffordsh. 162 They make one larger farrow 
than the rest,..which is for the Sow, fram whence they 
draw two or three and twenty others (like the Jabells of 
a file in Heraldry) for the Pigs] 1805 [sce Pic-tron 1], 
1856 Rictarnson Sufi, s.v., When the lead is tapped from 
the smelting furnace, it rans down a straight channel, 
technically called the sow, from which branch off on each 
side some smaller channels, called figs. 1868 Joyxson 
Vetals 23 The iron..is..rua into rough moulds or channels 
made in sand, and to which the name re is given. 

8, In various technical and local uses: a A 
bundle of hemp-fibre of about 2} lb. weight. b. 
A block or cabe of salt. oc. A segment of an 


orange or apple. d. See quots. 21843, 1902. 
¢1825 Cuovce Log Yack Tar (1891) a Tiss rock salt) 
they cut out into square pigs weighing about sixty pounds 
which they sead to Guacha on males. a@ 1843 in Southey 
Comm pl. Bk, (1851) LV. 417 Your man beat his antagonist hy 
a pig and an a pepe Note. A pig is still a provincial 
term for an apple puff. ¢1860 II. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 
57 It {hemp) is then weighed iato small parcels called ‘pigs’, 
weighing about z4lhs. each. 1870 Vernev Lellice Lisle vie 
75, “What beautiful fruit’, said he, beginning to eat the 

pigs’ into which she was cutting it [an apple). 1877 V. 4 
Q. sth Ser. VII. 134/1. 1902 Daily Chron. 11 Oct. 8/4 
‘Pigs in Blankets’ the Americans call oysters wrapped in 
hacon. We..term them ‘Angels on Horseback’. 

9, In the names of various games. 

Pigs in clover, a game which consists in rolling a number 
of marbles into a recess or pocket in a board by tilting the 
board itself. Placing (or chalking) the pig’s eye, putting on 
the pig's tails see quot. 1903. 

1898 Daily News 3 May 6/2 Those games and pastimes 
by which the patrons of the Peninsular and Oriental Com. 
pany are wont to beguile time. Of such are the ‘Game of 
Buckets ', ‘ Playiag Bull’, ‘Placing the Pig's Eye’, and the 
‘Cigarette Race’. r1g00 MWestin. Gaz. 6 June 2/2 All those 
who have played ‘ Pigsin Clover’ will know the exasperating 
way in which, whea you have safely wriggled one pig into 
position another immediately wriggles eal out, 1903 Daily 
Chron, 4 Feb. 5/1 ‘Putting on the pig's tail’ is a familiar 

ame on hoard ship. A tailless pig is drawn in chalk upon 
the deck. Each passenger is blindfolded, turned round 
three times, and then proceeds to put the tail on the pig— 
usually yards away from the animal, 


TIT. Provecbial phrases. 
10. ta. When the pig is offered, to hold open 
the poke; \o seize upon one’s opportunities, (And 


844. 


variants of this.) b. Zo duy (or sell) a pig in a 
poke (or dag): to buy anything without seeing it 
or knowing its valne. +e. Zo give any one a pig 
of hts own (or another's) sow: (a) to give any one 
a part of his own (or another’s) property; (4) to 
pay any one back in his own coin, treat him as he 
has treated others. G. Please the pigs: please the 
fates ; if circumstances permit; ifall’s well. [Here 
some have suggested a corruption of syx or of 
pixies, but withoat any bistorical evidence]  @. 
To carry pigs to market: \o try to do business or 
altain to resulls. Zo drive (or bring) one's pigs to 
a fine, pretty, cle. market: (usually ironical) to be 
disappointed or tnsuccessful in a venture. 

@. ¢€1530 R. Hittes Commonpd, BR. (1858) 140 When ye 
proffer the pigge open the poke. 1616 Jlthads' Dict. 
579 Quod datur acctfe, when the pig is offered, hold ope 
the Roars @16z0 Sir T., Tnrockmorton Life § Death 
Sir MV. Throckmorton xci, To profferd Pig each man doth 
ape his Poke. b. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 
139, I will neuer bye the pyg in the poke. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Soaystuau's Theat, World 201 Buying, as they say, 2 Pig 
ina Bag. 19785 Rolliad 74 Except, indeed, whea he essays 
to joke; And thea his wit is traly pig-in-poke. 1860 GEN. 
P, Tuomrson Audi Adf. 11), cxxxvi. to8 ‘The reason the 
parliamentary jobber hates the Ballot, is because he does 
not like buying a pig ina poke. ¢. 1553 BALE Gardiner's 
De vera Obed. G iij, | thought it aot mete..to make men 
thinke I had geaea them a pigge of another mannes sowe, 
1562 J. Hexwoon Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 155 Syr ye gyue me 
a pyg of myne owne sowe. 1611 Corea. s.v. Chemise, To 
giue one a pig of his owne sow; to affoord him helpe aut of 
his owne meanes, 1731 Fiecoinc Grud St. Op, in. xiv, If 
you come to my house I wil! treat you With a Pe of your 
own sow. d. 1702 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 
11. 198 T'H have one of the wigs to carry into the country 
with me, an’t [frinfed and] please the pigs. 1755 Gentd. 
Mag. XXV. 115 The expression ] mean is, An? please the 
figs, in which .. pigs is most assuredly a corruption af Pyx. 
1800 SoutuEy Let. to Lieut, Southey 15 June in Life (18s50} 
1H. 83, 1825 T. Hook Say. §& Doings Ser. 1. 1. 183, | know 
what I will do, and that is, please the Pix, I'll marr 
Louisa to her cousin George. 1891 Blackw. Mag. June 819/t 
There I'll be, please the pigs, on ‘Vhursday night. @. 1748 
Smottett Rod. Kand. xv, Strap... observed that we had 
brought our pigs to a fine market. 1771 — Afumph. Cl. 
19 May, Let. it, Roger may carry his pigs to another market. 
1873 Punch 21 June 2602/2 Goverameat finds that in pro- 
ducing the competition Wallah, it has driven its pigs toa 
pretty market. : 

ll. In various other phrases and locutions. 


1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 84 Who that hath either of | 


these pygs ia vre, He hath a pyg of the woorse panier sure. 
1670 Ray Prov. 209 Like Goodyers pig, never well but when 
he is doing mischief. Chesh. 1709 Brit. Apollo I. No. 62, 
fz Whom all the Towa follow, Like so many St. Anthony's 
Bigs 1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 440 You'd have sworn he had 
got the wrong pig by the ear. 1808 Scott Let. to Ellis 
23 Dec. in Lockhart, 1 believe.., that when he [Sir A. 
Wellestey] found himself superseded [after Vimeiro)}, he 
suffered the pigs to run through the business. 1823 Livron 


Juan vit. Ixxxiv, Ask the pig who sees the wind! 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2)s.v.,‘To drive pigs',to snore, 1837 
Disrarit Corr. w. Sister 21 Nov., Gibson Craig .. rose, 


stared Ike a stuck pig, and said nothing. 1845 Mas. Car- 
uvLe Vew Lett, to Cartyle 2a Aug., | ‘did intead’ that 
joa should have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs 
ave run through it~and be haaged to them. ¢1860 Proverd, 
Pigs may fly; bat hey, are very unlikely birds. 1903 
S. Hepin Centr. Asta 11. 318 The sleeping men ., went 
on driving their pigs to market for all they were worth. 
IV. attrib. and Comé. (Cf. thosein Hoc 56.1 VI.) 

12. a. atiributive, as pig-delly, -boy, -broth, 
-butcher, -eye, -feast, -hutch, -leather, -life, -maz, 
-meat, merchant, pen, philosophy, -swill, -trough, 
-tub, -yard ; from sense 7, pig ballast, trade, etc. 

1797 S: James Voy. Arabia 201 The boat..full of *pi; 
ballast..was always half full of water. 1622 Fretcuer & 
Massincee Span. Curate u. i, No man would think a 
i sach as I am Should reap any great commodity 
from his *pigbelly. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair ladact., 
‘The language some where sauours of Smithfield, the Booth, 
and the *Pigbroath, or of prophaneness. 19714 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5274/11 A little swarthy Woman, hath small *Pig 
Eyes. 1823 Stackw, Mag. X1V. 520 The mallet-pate, 
pigceye Chinese, 1839 Cartvie Chartism iv. 127 He 

ges ta his mind in any *pighatch or doghutch. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Europe 304 His legs..ia strong “*pig- 
leather boots. 1898 Blackw. A/ag. Nov. 666/1 The *pigman 
..had canght the five piglings. 1817 Parl. Ded. 743 Let pre- 
vented the preservation of meat, and especially of we 
meat, 3895 WV. § Q. roth Ser. IV. sr2 [la Hants} The 
spare-tib and griskta of a bacon hog or sow are called Pig 
meat, whether Jarge or small. net] Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 
7° la most cases the infected food has been pig meat. 1853 
Hicxie tr. 4 ristoph. (1887) 1.33.A Say lee of Megara. 
1833 Maravat /, Simple xxvii, There are two cow-peas 
between the main-deck guns..converted iato *“pig-pens. 
1874 Liste Carr Yud. Gwynne 1.1.8 The *pig-philosophy 
of ‘rest and he thankful’, 1889 A. Sincwick in Frat, Ldue. 
Feb, 117 We began with Delectus—aa awful institution, no 
more reading than a *pigtab is food. _ A 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as pig-duyer, 
-dealer, -driver, -eater, feeder, -jobber, -hiller, 
-stealer, -taker; pig-breeding, -dealing, -driving, 
-cating, feeding, -keeping, sbs, and adjs, 

1891 Pall Mall G. 23 Dec. 2/1 Ballybricken is..chiefly 
remarkable as the place of residence of the *pig-buyers. 
851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1.359/2, I also entered into the 
“pig-dealing line, 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 11. Vv. 57 Like 
Barthalemew Faire ge Sees. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2234/4 
John Williams a Welshman, a *Pig driver. 1608 Mrppve- 
ton Trick to Catch Old One tv. i, Convey my little *pig- 
eatez out. 5810 Splendid Follies 1, 109 Ladustrious peasants 
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picaine their moraing labours—some milking—sonie *pig- 
ecding. 1828 P. Cunntncuam JV. S. Wades (ed. 3) I1. 250 
Breadman had heena great *pig-stealer in his day. 

g. instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as pig-bribed, 
-haunted; pig-backed, -chesled, -eyed,-footed,-haired, 
jawed; pig-fat, -proof, -tight, adjs. 

1880 ZaEuNSOORF Bookbinding xi. 42 Nothing can be more 
annoying than to see books lop-sided, *pig-backed. 1880 
Daily News 17 Sept. 16/2 The latter animal [a goat) is slightly 
pig-backed. 1613 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomé v. iii, Why kneel 
you to sucha *pig-bribed fellaw? 1895 Review of Ret, Aug. 
162 A sickly boy, **pig-chested’. 1835 Boota Analyt, Dict. 
228 *Pig-eyed is a rude epithet when speaking of eyes that 
are small and deeply seated in the head. 1864 Kincstey 
Rom. & Teut, iii. 74 Pig-eyed hideous beings. 1897 Cazairy 
Tactics ii, 8 Not..that the troop horse is useless if he ts 
not “pig fat. 1884 Cassed!'s Fam. Mag. Apr.272/1 The *pig- 
footed bandicot is another curious variety seen here. 1883 
Pali Matt G. 21 Sept. 12/2 The immease number of wild pigs 
makes cultivation impracticable without “pig proof fences. 

13. Special Comb. (cf. Hoe sé.1 13): pig brass, 
brass as it is cast after the first fusion; pig-cheer, 
viaads made from the flesh or viscera of swine; pig- 
dog, a dog used in huntiag wild pigs in Australia ; 
pig-hole, an aperture in a stee) furnace throngh 

which fresh supplies of pig-iron may be introduced; 
pig-hull, dial. = PIGSTyY ; pig-lifter, one employed 
in moving pig-iron: see quot.; pig-louse, the wood- 
louse or HOG-LOUSE, Onisecus; pig-maker, a manu- 
facturer of pig-iron; pig-market, (@) a market 
held for the purchase and sale of swine; (4) a 
name vulgarly given to the Proscbolinm or anle- 
chamber of the Divinity School at Oxford: sce 
quot. 1681; pig-mould, one of the channels in 
a pig-bed; pig-plate = Pic-1n0n 2; pig-potato, 
a small potate ased to feed swine = hog-potato 
(Hoe 58.1 13); also fg.; pig-ring, a ring oz strip 
of melal fixed in the snont of a hog to prevent it 
from grubbing, a hog-ring ; pig-root v., to root 
or grub in the earth like swine; pig-stone, a 
concretion occurring in the intestines of the wild 
boar; pig-trotter, the foot of a pig, as an article 
of food; + pig-woman, a woman who sold roast 
pig at faizs, etc.; pig-wool, the finer hair of the 
swine, used in making flies for anglers; pig-yoke, 
(a) = HoG-yoxE; (4) a sextant or quadrant (slang). 
See also Pic-BED, etc. 

1897 Adlbuit's Syst. Med. 11.938 Those who remelt the 
*pig brass, and are called ‘founders’, 1871 Archzologia 
oe 208 Christinas was formerly, as now, the prin- 
cipal season for '*pig-cheer’, 1845 E. J. Wanerietp Adv. 
én N. Zealand 11.1.6 The *pig-dogs are of rather a mongrel 
breed. 1877 Gituirs in Trans. N. Z. inst. X. 321 A pig- 
dog of the bull-terrier breed. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2}, 
“Hiehul, a pig cote or ae 1892 Latour Commission Gloss, 
*Fig-lifters, also called ‘metal-carriers’.. thase who take 
the pig-iron out of the troughs of sand fato which it has heen 
placed to cool, aad stack it on the trucks used in conveyin 
tt away for sale, 1819 G. Samovette Extomrol. Compend. 
111 [tis commonly called * Pig-louse, Wood-louse, Millepede, 
1891 Daily News 12 Jan. 2/7 *Pigmakers are complainin, 
ol the exceedingly high prices of coke. 1681 Woon Life 
it Feb. (O. H. S.J 11. 517 Note that the Divinity Schoole 
hath been seldome used since altered and changed (bat 
before ‘twas a *pig-market), 1853 E. Braotey Verd. Green 
v, They made their way to the classic * Pig-market', ta wait 
the arrival of the Vice-Chancellor. 1839 Ure Dict. Aris 

54 The smelter runs off the lend into the *pig-moulds. 178: 
is Fartey Lond. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 Having spitte 
your pig, sew it up, and lay it down ton brisk, clear fire, 
with a ape hung ia the middle of it. 1796 SteEnMAN 
Surinam I. xxvi.244 These roots are tuberous, flattish, 
small,..not aalike *pig-potatoes. 1866 Geo. Eutor ¥. Holt 
xxviii, Not very big or fine, hut a second size—x pig-potato, 
like. 1862 Witpr Catal. Antig. in KR, Lrish Acad. 18 A 
saiall portion had been cut out..to make a *pig-ring. 1890 
*R. Botprewoon’ A/iner's Right? xix, *Pig-rooting a man’s 
very prospecting claim, as if it was ‘old ground’, 1851 Mav- 
new Lond. Labour 1. 18/2 The..*pig-trotter women will give 
you notice when the time is come. 1614 B, Jonson Barth. 
fair uw, vi, Smoak'd like the back-side of the *Pig-woman's 
Booth, here. 1894 Gendlewomen’s BR. Sports 1. 20 His fly- 
book of silk-bodied, Ay Sah red or orange feathered flies. 
1836 Maravat Alidsh. Easy xiv, Old Smallsole could not do 
better with his ‘“pig-yoke "and compasses. 1885 4 thenanusn 
10 Oct. 468 The pig yoke was a wooden frame which was 
fastened around the necks of pigs to hinder them from 
forcing a way through hedges. 

b. In names of animals and plants: as pig- 
cony, the guinea-pig; pig-deer, the Babiroussa ; 
pig-face, pig’s face, a plant: see quot. 1846; pig- 
fish, a popular name in America and Australia of 
various fishes; pig-lily, a popular name in S. 
Africa of the Arum lily, Aichardia xthiopica, the 
root of which is eaten by porcupines; pig-mouse, 
the water-shrew; pig-pea, a variety of field pea. 
(Cf. Hoe 56.113 ¢, d.) 

1607 Torsett Four./, Beasts (1658) 88 Indian little *Pig- 
cony. I received the picture of this beast from a certain 
Noble-man. 1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 133 
(Mortis) *Pig faces; called hy the aborigines. .canagong. 
1846 Linptev Veg. Aingd. 526 The natives of Australia eat 
the fruit of Mesembryanthemum) xeguilaterale (Pig-faces, 
or Canagong). 1898 Morris Austra? Eng., Pig-face, Pig- 
faces, and Pig's face, or Pig’s-faces. 1860 Bartietr Dict, 
Amer, (ed. ay. Sea-robin, From the croaking or grunting 

noise it makes whea caught, it is sometimes called *Pig- 
Fish. 1898 Monnis Austral Eng, Pig-fish, name given to 
the fish Agriopus leucopacilus,,,ia Danedin; called also 
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the Leather-jacket...In Sydney it is Cossyphus unimacu+ 
fatss,..a Wrasse, closely related to the Blue-groper. In 
Victoria, Heterodontus Pprillipi,..the Port Jackson Shark. 
1880 Silver §& Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 148 Associated by 
name with the Lilies is what is known as the *Pig Lily. 
1887 Ricrr Haccarp Yess 44 Thousands of white arum 
lilies,-pig-lilies they call them there, 1905 Standard 8 Feb. 
2/5 The **pig monse” of the cress farmer is the water 
shrew. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Pease, The common 
white pea, the gray pea, the *pig pea, and some other large 
winter peas. ‘ a ; i 

e, Combinations with pig’s: as pig's check, cote, 
eye, fry, hair ; pig's face: sce pig-faceinb; pig's 
foot, (2) a dipping-pail used in brewing, and 
also for carrying dry articles; (4) a kind of crow- 
bar; pig’s meat, food for swine; also ig. ; pig's 
whisper, (a) a very brief space of time (slang); 
(6) a low whisper (dia/.); pig’s whistle, U.S. 
slang = pig's whisper (a). Also Pic’s-wastt. 

1844 Srepnens Bk. Farm UU. 242 The heads should be 
cut off one after the other, and eaten as green “pig’s-cheek. 
1853 Kincstey Hyfatia xix, With a sleek pale face, small 
*pig’s eyes, and an enormous turban. 1848 WestGarrit 
Paeala Feliz ix, 132 The *pig's face is an extremely 
common production of the Australian soil, 1467 Fatton 
Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 1z0 Payd for a *pyggsfote 
to bare cols, jf. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 322 That 
resistless species of crow, well known to housebreakers by 
the name of the Pig’s-foot. 1894 Du Maurier Trilsy 
(1895) 105 His twiddling little footle spi be brush. 1896 
Crockett Grey Man xxxv. 233 A te of *pigs’ meat in her 
hand. 1837 Dickens Pichkzw. xxxii, 
in something less than a “pig's whisper. 1883 Gd. IVord's 84 
He confide 
the earth. 1860 Barrtett Dict. «lmer. (ed. 3) sv, ST 
do so in less than a "pig's whistle’, 

Pig (pig), 54% Now Se. and Northumbld. 
Forms: 5 pygs, 6 pyg, pigge, 9 pigg, 6- pig. 
[Origin unknown; see also Picciy.] 

l. An earthenware pot, pees jar, or other 
vessel ; especially one that has no specific name; 
acrock. Rarely a vessel of tin or wood (o4s.). 

eae Aelia Tales 340 Euerilk day .. was broght 
vnto hym a lofe of bread and a pygg with wyne & a light 
candyll. 1488 Ace. Ld. Sigh Treas. Scot.1.79 Delinerit 
be Dene Robert Hog, channoune of Halirudhous, to the 
Thesaurare, tauld in presens of the Chancellare, Lord Lile. .in 
a pyne pig oftyn. 1513 Douctas ucis vis, xiv. 25 Furth 
of ane payntit pyg, quhair as he stude, A gret river defundand 
ora flude. 1588 Wills & /nv. N.C. (Surtees) 31 312, j litle 
wood coup, j paer of muster quernes of wood, j fale wood 

igge, ilij wood dishes, j earthen panne. 1673 I edderburn's 

ocaé, 13 (Jam.) Urna,a pitcher or pig. t7zq in Ramsay 
Tea-t, Mise. (1733) I. 181 A pig, a pot, and a kirn there bea, 
1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage Ti. 187, I would send him one 
of our hams, and a nice little pig of butter. 1818 Scorr //rt. 
AMidt. xiix, It wad be better laid oat on yon bonny grass- 
holms, than lying useless here inthis auld pigg. 1862 Histor 
Prov. Scot. 170 She that gangs to the well wi’ an ill-will, 
cither the pig breaks or the water will spill, 

tb. Applied toa erereyy urn, Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 1. 244 Syne all his bodie 
brint wes untill ass..Syne in ane pig wounderfullie wes 
wrocht, Tha war put in and to the tempill brocbt. 1536 
DELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) Tl. 346 Ane pig ony 
ingravin, in quhilk was found certane bonis wound in silk. 

e. A chimney-pot (of earthenware). rave. 

182z Gatt Provost xxiv. 177 Pigs from the lum-heads 
came rattling down like thunder-claps. 

d. Earthenware as a material; also, a pot-sherd 
or fragment of earthenware such as children use in 


some games, Se. dial. 


1808-18 in thle Mod. Se. Made o' common pig, not 
Co eemic. he wee lassie was playan' wi’ her pigs on the 
grund. 


©. Pigs and whistles, fragments ; trivialities; /o 
£0 to pigs and whistles, to be ruined. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 161 Discoursing of their 
Pigs and whistles, And strange experiments of Muscles 
(uote, Pigs and whistles, Gimcraks). 1786 flar'st Ri, 
xlviii. (1801) 18 So he to pigs and whistles went And left 
the land. 186z Mrs. Cariyie Leéé 11. rzg Curious what 
a curative effect a railway poumey has on me always, while 
you it makes pigs and whistles of | F 

2. Comb. (all Sc.): pig-ass, an ass which 
draws a pig-cart, a cart filled with crockery for 
sale, a mugger’s cart; pig-man, a seller of 
crockery, a mugger; pig-shop, a crockery shop ; 
pig-wife, a female vendor of crockery. 

1787 W. Taytor Poewrs 79 Frae Phoebus" beams ye apes 
retire, Wi' your *Pig-asses. 1898 IVestn. Gaz. 25 Oct. 2/1 
Someti:nes the clanging of a ‘*pig-cart’ bell is heard far 
down the street. 168: Covi, IWAigs Supplic. (1751) 120 
Wallace, Who in a *pig-man's weed, at Bigger Espied all 
the English leagure. 1896 ‘IAN Maccaren’ Kate Carnegie 
226 His father keepit a “pig chop(=shop]. 1787 W. Taytor 
Poems 79 note, Some ape Poets may be said rather to lead 
“Pig Wives’ cripple Asses. 1811 Slackw. Alag. Jan. 423 
Already las the ‘Pig Wife's’ early care Mark'd out a 
Station, for her crockery ware. 

Pig. v. [f. Pic sb.1] 

1. Of a sow: To bring forth pigs; to farrow. 
(Cf. to child, kid, lamb, foal, etc.) Also transf. 
and fig. a. intr. 

e153 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. oe To pygge asa 
Sowe, pourceler, 1607 Torsect our. Beasts (1656) 5 zA 
Sow which hath once pigged. 1660 Peters Last Will in 
Hart. Mise, (Park) VII. 135 The bed that Pope Joan pigged 
in, 1844 Steruens Sk. Karn: W. Sid A sow, .about to pig 
+ will carry straw in her mouth, and collect it in a heap in 
some retired corner of a shed. 

b. drans. 


ou'll find yourself in bed, | 


his secret, wrapped up in a pig's whisper to | 
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1575 Turarrv. Venerte 150 When his dame dothe pigge 
him, [the bore] hath as many teeth as euer he will have 
whyles he liveth. 1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks, 
(Grosart) 11. 199 This is not halfe the littour of inckehorn- 
ising, that those foure pages haue pigd. 1699 E. ‘I'vson in 
Phil. Trans, XX1. 432 This Monster was pigged alive. 1760 
Chron. in Ann. Reg ur7/t A large sow...has pigged 21 pigs 
at one litter, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. He TL. 194 
The ee which are pigged in June.. should always be 
reared. 


2. tuir, To huddle together in a disorderly, 
dirty, or irregular manner; lo herd, lodge, or 
sleep together, like pigs; to sleep in a place like 
a pigsty. Also Zo prg it. 

1675 Corton Scoffer Scaft 52 When 1 pig'd with mine own 


Dad. 1697 Vanervcn /’rovok'd Wife v. ii. 65 So, now you 
being as Aa and as nasty as myself, we inay go pig 
together, 1806-7 J. Beresroro Alisestes Fst. Life (1826) 


xiv. i, The only hole in which you can pig for the night. 
3828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), ‘To fig together’, to lie, like 
pigs, two or three together, 1857 Heclescologist XVIMI. 312 
The six-and-thirty Irish families who pig in the adjoining 
alley. 1889 G. ALLEN Jents of Shem ii, You'd have to pig 
it with the goats and the cattle. 

b. ¢rans, To crowd (persons) together like pigs. 

1882 Scnover //isé, U.S. U1. 276 Pigging travellers together 
in the same chamber if not in the same bed. 1882 Daily 
News 20 May 2/2 Women and children were often found in 
them ‘ pigged ’ iato small! rooms. ? 

4.3. Glove-making. To hang many skins together. 

1688 R. Houme Arwonry ut. 86/2 Preging is hanging of 
many skins together. 1726 Dict, Rust. s.v. Wetglover. 

Hence Pi'gging 74/.sb., farrowing ; huddling. 

1607 TorstiL Fours, Beasts (1658) 518 An easie and safe 
pigging. 1898 B, Bertnicu Sirdar & Ahalifr xii. rg1 The 

pigging ’ in Soudan dirt and heat. 

Pigage, erron. obs. form of Pycare. 

Pig-back, dial. form of Pick-a-Back. 

Pig-bed. [f. Pic sd.1 + Ben sd.] 

1. A place where a pig lies, a pigsty, a pig's lair. 

1821 in Cobbett Aur. Rides (1825) 17 Their dwellings are 
little better than pig-beds. : 

2. The bed of sand in which pigs of iron are cast. 

1884 Lock MHorkshop Rec. Ser. tt. 254/2 ‘The first 2 or 3 
cwt. of iron. .sometimes will have Lo be poured into a pig- 
bed. 1890 W. J. Gornon Foundry 99 On another pig-bed 
we see the next operation in progress; the men are with 
sledge-hammers breaking apart Lhe pigs from the sows, and 
knocking them into separate existence. 

3. Comd., as pig-bedman: see quot. 

189: Labour Commission Gloss., Pig-bedinen, term synony- 
mous with ‘pig.lifters’, 

Pi-g-cote. Also pigs-cote. [f. Pic sJ.1 + Cory 
sb.l] “A pig’s house or pigsty. 

1600 Heywoop 2nd Pt. Haw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1.94, 1 will 
not leave S. Paul or Burgundy A bare pigs-cote to shrond 
them in, 1605 in Halliwell Szads. (1887) IL 142 Warning 
to Henry Smyth to pike downe his pigges-cole which is 
buill neve the chapple wall. 1810 A/nd? /iprov. Act 53 
Any hogstie or pigscote. 1888 C. Kerry in Yral. Derby 
Archaeol, Svc. X. 20 A stone from this wall formerly 
decorated the gable-end of a pig-cote. 

attrib, 1865 B. Baerrey frkdale 1. 144 Throwing his 
arms upon the pig-cote wall. 

Pigdom (pigdam). nonce-qwd. [f. Pig sb.1 + 
pel The condition of a pig; the realm of pigs. 

1899 Saza Paris Herself Again |. iii. 41 Every phase of 
human hoggishness AEvelopetine excess into an unmitigated 
Risdon is there illustrated. 1884 G. ALLEN PAslistia I. 30% 

Yo doubt a very refined and cultivated specimen of pigdom. 

Pigell, obs. form of Pickiy. 

Pigeon (pi'dgon), sd. Forms: 4-5 pejon, 5-oun, 
Pegion, -geon, -gon, pyjon, 5-6 pygeon, (6 
begyn, -gyon, 6 pigin, -gen, -gion, pygion, 
-gon), 7 pidgion pydgion, (pigeing), 7-9 pid- 
geon, 5-pigeon, [ME. Ayjon, pejon, a. OF. pijon 
(r3the.), pyyoun young bird, esp. young dove, 
dove, mod.F, pigeon (whence the mod.Eng, spell- 
ing), =Pr. fijon, Sp. pichon, It. piectone:—late L. 
(3rd c.) pipton-em (Pipi) a young cheeping bird, 
sqnab, f. pifive to chirp, cheep.] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

Pex390 Forme of Cury x\viii, (1780) 29 Peions ystewed. 
Take peions and stop hem with garlec ypylled and with 
gode erbes ihewe. ©1430 Tzvo Cookery-bks. (E.E.T.S.) 58 

yionys. /éfd. 109 Mynce be rostid peiouns, ¢1450 /bid. 
68 Peions rosted. “1467 A/ann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxh.) 3! 
Ttem, [my mastyr spent] in vij.%* peyre pegones, xj.s. viij.d. 
yi Cath, Angt. 277/2 A Pigeon, ahi 1486 Bh. St. 
Albans Aiv, The mawe of a pegeon. /éid. Cviij, The gut 
of a pegion, rgoz I7il/ of Moore (Somerset Ho.), A Welsh 
pygon. ¢153z Du Wes é/utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. g11 The 
pygions, es eieeons 3533 Evvor Cast, Helthe 1, xli. (1541) 
31 Pygeons easily digested. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 68 For kecheynge of pegyns in the nyght. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb, w. (1586) 168 For breeding of 
Pigions. 1587 Mascat. Govt. Cattle (1627) 273 Pigins 
dung, and hennes or poultry dung. 1596 Saks. Merch. V. 
i. vis O ten times faster Venus Pidgions flye. 1663 
Pidgeon [see B. 2}. 1808 A, Parsons 7rav, v. 137 In sboot- 
ing wild pidgeons. 

B. Signifieation. 
I. +1. A young dove. Obs. 

(Cf. Suff. dial. Aigcon-enif = a young gull.) 

€ 1440 Pronts, Parv. 396/1 Pyione, yonge dove, columbella. 
14.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 126 A pejon as law doth 
devyse Sche schuld eke offur as for hur trespace. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 58 Had goten two pygeons [Flemish 
orig, fivee tonghe duuen) as they cam first out of her neste. 
1530 Patser. 254/1 Pygion a byrde, pigeon, colombette. 1570 
Levins Manif. 165/34 A Pigion, fifio. 1577 B. Gooce 
Meresbach's Hush. Ww. (1586) 171 Turtle Doues .. the olde 


PIGEON. 


ones be nol so good,as neither the Pigion is. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny x. xxxiv. zgo As well the nmiale as the female be 
carefull of their young pigeons and love them alike. 

2. A bird of the family Columbide, a dove, 


either wild or domesticated. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vit. 445, vi peions for a peny, a fatte 
goos for iid, a prsge forapeny. 1526 Tixpate Like ii. 24 
A payre off turtle doues or ij yonge pigions [veoggots mepe 
grepwy, pullos columbarum, Wycur twey culuere briddis). 
1570 B. Goose Pop, Kinga, 1. (1880) 53b, On Whitsunday, 
whyte Pigeons tame, in strings froin heaven flie. 1592 
Davies /weuort. Soul xxxu.xlvii, AS Noah's Pigeon, which 
returned no more, 1663 Pers Diary 19 Oct., The Queene 
+ -Was so ill asto he shaved, and pidgeons put to her feet, and 
to have the extreme unction given her by the priests. 1756-7 
tr. Aeyster's Trav. (1760) HI. 306 At Modena. .pigeons are 
taught to carry letters to a place appdinted, and bring back 
answers. 1790 Bystander 376 ‘he doctor was putting the 
pigeons to the feet of an old miser. 1857 Buckie Cizitiz 
(1858) I. ix. 578 No Frenchman..could keep pigeons, uriless 
he were a noble. ; . 

b. Many varieties and breeds are distinguished, 
the pigeon being a noted object of fancy breeding ; 
as Barb or Barbary pigeon, CARRIER-PIGEON, 
homing pigeon, nun pigeon, pouler pigeon, tumbler 
Pigeon, ete.: among the distinct species are the 
bronze-, bronzed-, or gold-winged p., crown, 
crowned, or goura p., fruit p., ground p., 
nutmeg p., partridge p., PasseENGER-P., rock 
p., tooth-billed p., wild p., wood-pigeon: for 
the more important of which see the qualifying 
word; cf. also Dove sd, 1. Applied also with 
defining word to other birds, as Cape, Hill, or 
Mountain pigeon, a small species of petrel, 
Procellaria or Daption capensis, abundant at the 
Cape of Goad lope; Diving or Sea pigeon, 
the Black Guillemot or Dovrkix. 

1694 dee. Sew. Late Voy. i. (1711) 84 The first Diving 
Vigeon I got..at Spitzbergen. 1707 Mortimer //1s6. L. 261 
Pigeons or Doves are of several sorts, ., as Wood-pigeons, 
Rock-pigeons, Stock or Ring-doves, Turtle-doves, Dove- 
coat-pigeons. 1719 De Fou Crusoe i. €9, I found a kind of 
wild Pidgeons, who built not a> Wood Pidgeons in a Tree, 
but rather as House Pidgeons, in the Holes of the Rocks. 
1731 Mupiry Aolben's C. G. Hope I. 158 Call'd at the 
Cape the Hill or Mount Pigeon. 1819 Sttaw Gen. Zool. XI. 
tour Red-Crowned Pigeon (Codruzta rulricapitia). Native 
of Antigna in the Isfe of Panay. 1832 J. Biscuore Vax 
Dienen's Land Mt. 31 By far the most beautiful birds in 
the island..are called bronze-winged pigeons. 1884 ‘R. 
Botvrewooo’ Meld. Went.11 The lovely bronze-wing pigeons 


were pleutifal then amid the wild forest tracks of Newtown, 
1898 Daily News 5 Jan. 2 Chequered blue dragon pigeotis. 


3. fig. fa. A young woman, a girl; a sweetheart ; 
also, a coward. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 80 Antafhrasis, 
when a word scornefully deliuered, is vaderstood by his 
contrary, as..of a blacke Moore woman lo say: Will yee see 
a faire pigeon? 1592 Greexe Desput, Wks. (Grosart) X. 
223 [When] they had spent vpon her what they had..then 
forsooth, she and her yoong Pigion [her daughter} turne 
them out of doores like prodigall children. 1604 Dekker 
Llonest Wh, i. Wks. 1873 Ui. 20 Sure hee's a pigeon, for 
he has no gall. 1682 N. 6. Botlean's Lutrin w.13 He had 
left her in the Lurch..And under colour of Religion Courted 
another pretty Pigeon. A é 

b. slang. One who lets himself be swindled, esp. 
in gaming; a simpleton, dupe, gull; esp. in pbrase 
lo pluck a pigeon, to ‘fleece’ a person. [= F. 
Pigeon in same sense, in allusion to its harmless- 


ness, and to pigeon-catching.] 

1593 G, Warvey J’verce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) TH. 245 As 
wily a pigeon, as the cunning Goldsmith, that accused his 
neighbour, and condemned himselfe. 1639 S. Du Vercer 
tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 11z Vhis pigeon being not of 
full age, could not contract it without the consent of his 
mother. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 187 Nor is Sancho 
behind him for a Pigeon; both deluded commit equall 
errors. 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 47,1 was instantly looked 
up to as an impending pigeon..and every preparation was 
made for the plucking. 1809 Maxin Gr? Blas w. vii. P 4 
A flatterer may nlewcnae game he likes against the pigeons 
of high lifel 1862 THackeray Four Georges iv, He wasa 
famous pigeon for the play-men; they lived upon him. 

te. A sharperofa particular kind: see quol. Ods. 

[Allusion to carrier-figcon.) 

1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 101 Pigeons.—Sharpers who, 
during the drawing of the lottery, wait ready mounted, near 
Guildhall, and as soon as the first two or three numbers are 
drawn, which they receive froin a confederate..ride with 
them..to some distant insurance office ..where there is 
another of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman... 
to her he secretly gives the numbers, which she insures for 
a considerable sum, . 

4. A flying target, used as a substitute for a real 
pigeon; also, a toy consisting of an imitation 
propeller which is made to fly in the air. 

Clay pigeon, a saucer of baked clay thrown into the air 
froma trap, as a mark at shooting-matches. 

b. To fly the biue pigeon (Naut. slang): to 
heave the deep-sea lead, 

1697 Kietine Captains Courageous i *T'll tearn you how 
to fly the Blue Pigeon. ooo [*,. The lead sang a deep 
droning song as Tom Platt whirled it round and round. 


Il. attrib.and Comb. 5. a. attributive, in sense 
‘of a pigeon’, ‘of pigeons’, as pigeon-dung, -ecx, 
~gun, -louse, -racing; ‘for, used by, or inhabited 
by pigeons’, as pigcon-basket, -box, -cole, -hutch, 


| -loft, -reom, -roost, -tower; ‘containing or made 


of pigeons’, as pigeon-pie; b. objective and obj. 


PIG. 


Compositors are jocosely called mokes or donkeys, and press- 
nien pigs. hese nicknames..were well understood in the 
early part of the last century. 

I. Technical uses. 

7. An oblong mass of metal, as obtained from 
the smelting-furnace ; an ingot. 

In this connexion sow ig found earlier: viz. of lead 1481, of 
silver 1590, of iron 1612; sow-tron 1608, sow-metal 1674. 
The original differentiation of sow and fig (if there was 
any) was prob. in the size, the smaller masses being called 
figs. The modern explanation, ie. that the sow comes 
from the main channel, and the gigs from derivative channels 
into which the liquid metal is run from the furnace (applicable 
only to iron) is a Jater adaptation of the terms to the develop- 
ment of the iron-industry, of which the earliest indication is 
in quot. 1686 in d, where however ‘sow’ and ‘piggs’ may 
in themselves refer merely to size. F 

a. Generally. (Not now of gold or silver.) 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise of Hempsced Wks, 11. 
63/1 Ships..That bring gold, siluer, many a Sow and Pig. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1873/3, 150 Piggs of Silver, 1726 
Suetvocne Vay. round World 312 We return'd for what 
we had of him some bales of coarse broad clath,..some piggs 
of copper. 1836-41 Branoe Chew, (ed. 5) 820 Cast into 
oblong pieces called pigs, which are broken up, roasted, and 
melted with a portion of charcoal... Malleability is here 
conferred upon the copper..by stirring [etc.]. 1868 G. 
Stepnens Runic Mou. 1. 372 This Pig of Tin is well known 
and has often been engraved. 1894 Tres 16 Aug. 6/4 Zinc 
in blocks or pigs, one cent per pound. 

b. Of lead (the carliest use): now usually of a 


definite weight ; see quot. 1823. 

1589 J. Wiute in Capt. Smith Virgtuéa (1624) 15 We found 
..many barres of Tron, two pigs of Lead,..and such like 
heauie’ things throwne here and there. @ 1616 Beaum. & 
Fi, Scoraful Lady v. ii, Lusty Boys to throw the Sledge, 
and lift at Pigs of Lead. 1688 R. Homme Avmoury i. 
260/2 A Pig or Sow of Lead, is generally about three hun- 
dred Pounds apicce. 1747 Hooson line's Dict. liv, 
Amongst Lead Merchants tt ja Fodder) is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 403 The 
moulds. .take a charge of metal equal to one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds; these are called in commerce, pigs, or pigs 
of lead. 1865 Merivace Rowe, Lip. V1. xvi. 205 Inscrip- 
tions on pigs of lead, Xe. refer to the reigns of Claudius. 

ce. Of iron (now the chief use): see quots. Also, 
in mod. use (without @ or plural), short for pég- 
iron. Pig of ballast, a pig of iron (rarely of lead) 


used as ballast. 

1674 Ray IWVords, fron Work 126 The lesser pieces of 
1090 pound or under they call Pigs. 1678 Phil. Trans. 
XII. 934 From these Furnaces, they bring their Sows and 
Pigs ei Iron (as they call them) to their Forges. 1769 Grav 
Let. to Nicholls 24 June, The iron is brought in pigs ta Mil- 
throp by sea from Scotland, &c. 1789 Srans. Soc. Arts 


VIL. 218 Pigs of ballast, to sink the lower part. 182 
Glover's Hist, Derby 1. 82 A pig of iron is three feet an 
a half in length, and of one hundred pounds weight. 1837 
Marryat Dogjfiend liv, Get up a pig of ballast. 1866 


Reader 8 Sept. 778 The changes which have to be effected 
in the crude cast-iron, called pig, in order to convert it into 
malleable or bar-iron. 1871 7'rans. Asner. Just Mining 
Fung. 1. 149 White pig is made with a slag ranging from 
49 to 48 per cent, 1883 Daily News 1 Sept. 2/6 Metals... 
Scotch pigs quiet, closing at 47s. for m.n. warrants. — 

d. Applied to the moulds or channels in tbe 
pig-bed. 

(1685 Plot Staffordsh, 162 They make one larger furrow 
than the rest,..which is for the Sow, from whence they 
draw two or three and twenty others (like the labells of 
a file in Heraldry) for the vig. S.] 1805 [see Pic-tron 1). 
1856 Ricnarpson SufZé, s.v., When the Jead is tapped from 
the smelting furnace, it runs down a straight channel, 
technically called the sez, from which branch off on each 
side some smaller channels, called pigs. 1868 Jovnson 
Metals 23 The iron..is..run into rough moulds or channels 
made in sand, and to which the name of ‘pig’ is given. 

8. In varions technical and local uses: a. A 
bundle of hemp-fibre of about 25 1b. weight, b. 
A block or cube of salt. ¢. A segment of an 


orange or apple. d. See quots. a 1843, 1902. 

e1825 Cuovce Log ¥ack Tar (1891) 33 This [rock salt) 
they cut out into square pigs weighing about sixty pounds 
which they send to Guacho on mules. «1843 in Southey 
Commz.-pl. BE (1851) VV. 417 Your man beat his antagonist by 
a pig and an apple-pie- Note. A pig is still a provincial 
term for an apple puff. ¢1860 H. Stuaat Seanzan's Catech. 
57 lt [hemp] is then weighed into smalt parcels called ‘pigs’, 
weighing about 241bs. ench. 3870 Verney Lettice Lisle vi, 
75,. What beautiful fruit’, said he, beginning to eat the 

igs’ into which she was cutting it [an apple]. 1877 V. & 

Gath Ser. VIT. 134/1.  190a Daily Chron. 11 Oct. 8/4 
Pigs in Blankets’ the Americans call oysters wrapped in 
bacon. We..term them ‘Angels on Horseback’. 

9. In the names of various games. _ 

Pigs in clover, a game which consists in rolling a number 
of marbles into a recess or pocket in a board by tilting the 
board itself. Placing (or chalking) the pig's eye, putting on 
the pig's tails see quot. 1903. 

1898 Daily News 3 May 6/z Those games and pastimes 
by which the patrons of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 

any are wont to beguile time, Of such are the ‘Game of 

uckets ', ‘Playing Bull’, ’ Placing the Pig's Eye’, and the 
‘Cigarette Race’, 1900 Westin. Gaz. 6 June 2/2 
who have played ‘ Pigs in Clover’ will know the exasperating 
way in which, when you have safely wriggled one pig into 
position another immediately wriggles Sap. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 4 Feb, 5/1 ‘Putting on the pig’s tail’ is a familiar 
game on board ship. A tailless pig is drawn in chalk upon 
the deck, Each passenger is blindfolded, turned round 
three times, and then proceeds to put the tail on the pig— 
usually yards away from the animal. 


III. Proverbial phrases. 
10. +a. When the pig ts offered, to hold open 
the pokes to seize upon one’s opportanities. (And 


All those 


844 


variants of this.) b. Zo duy (or sell) a piy tn a 
poke (or bag): to buy anything without seeing it 
or knowing its value. te. Zo give any one a pig 
of his own (or another's) sow: (a) to give any one 
a part of his own (or another's) property; (4) to 

ay any one back in his own coin, treat him as he 
bes treated others. dd. Please the pigs: please the 
fates ; if circumstances permit; ifall’s well. [Here 
some have suggested a corruption of pyx or of 
pixies, but without any historical evidence.]  e. 
Ta carry pigs to market: to try to do business or 
attain to results. Zo drive (or bring) one’s pigs to 
a fine, pretty, elc. market: (usually ironical) to be 


disappointed or unsuccessful in a venture. 

a. cxsz3o R. Hittes Conmmon-pl. BR. (1838) 140 When ye 
proffer the pigge open the poke. 1616 Withals’ Dict. 
579 Quod datur accife, when the pig is offered, hold ope 
the poake. @1620 Str TI. Turockmorron Life & Death 
Sir NV. Throckmorton xci, To profferd Pig each man doth 
ope his Poke. b. 156a J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
139, I will neuer bye the pyg in the poke. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Soaystuan's Theat, World 201 Buying, as they say, a Pig 
ina Bag. 1985 Relliad 74 Except, indeed, when he essays 
to jake; And then bis wit is truly pig-in-poke. 1860 Gen. 
P. Toomeson studi Alt, UW cxxxvi. 108 The reason the 
parliamentary jobber hates the Ballot, is because he does 
not like buying a pig ina poke. ¢. 1583 Bate Gardiner's 
De vera Obed. G iij, thought it not mete..to make men 
thinke | had geuen them a pigge of another mannes sowe. 
1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 153 Syr ye gyue me 
a pyg of myne owne sowe, 1611 Cotor. s.v. Chemise, To 

iue one a pig of his owne sow: to affoord him helpe out of 
nis owne meanes, 1731 Firtpinc Grub St. Of. ul. xiv, If 
you come to my house 1 will treat you With ae of your 
own sow. . 1702 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 
Il. 198 Vl have one of the wigs to carry into the country 
with me, an't [frinted and] please the pigs. 3755 Gezti. 
Alag. XXV. 115 The expression I mean is, 4x please the 
pigs, in which .. digs is most assuredly a corruption of Pyx. 
1800 Soutuey Let, to Lieut. Southey 13 June in Lie (1850) 
II. 83. 1825 T. Hook Say. § Doings Ser. n. 1. 183, 1 know 
what 1 will do, and that is, please the Pix, Pll marry 
Louisato her cousin George. 1891 Blachzw. Alag. June819/1 
There I'll be, please the pigs, on Thursday night. @. 1748 
Smot.etr Rod. Rand. xv, Strap.. observed that we had 
brought our pigs to a fine market. 31772 — f/umph, Ci. 
19 May, Let. it, Roger may carry his pigs to another market. 
1873 Punch 21 June 202/2 Government finds that in pro- 
ducing the competition Wallah, it bas driven its pigs toa 
pretty market. z 

11. In various other phrases and locutions. 

1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. (1867) 84 Who that hath either of 
these pygs in vre, He hath a pyg of the woorse panier sure. 
1670 Ray Prov. 209 Like Goodyers pig, never well but when 
he is doing mischief. Chesh. 1709 Brit, pollo V1. No. 62. 

/2 Whom all the Town follow, Like so many St. Anthony's 
Bigs. 176t Brit. Alag. VW. 440 You'd have sworn he had 
got the wrong pig by the ear. 1808 Scotr Let. to Adlis 
23 Dec. in Lockhart, \ believe.., that when he [Sir A. 
Wellesley] found himself superseded [after Vimeira], he 
suffered the pigs to run through the business. 1823 Byson 
Juan vit. Ixxxiv, Ask the pig who sees the wind! 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v.,'To drive pigs’, tosnore. 1837 
Disraeui Core. w. Sister 21 Nov., Gibson Craig .. rose, 
stared lke a stuck pig, and said nothing. 1845 Mrs. Car- 
tyte Vew Lett, to Cariyle 20 Aug., U ‘did intend’ that 
pau should have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs 

ave run throngh it—and be hanged to them. ¢ 1860 Prevers, 
Pigs may fly; but are are very unlikely birds, 1903 
S. Hepin Ceatr. Asia 11. 318 The sleeping men... went 
on driving their pigs to market for all they were worth. 

IV. atérib. and Comé. (CE. those in Hoc s6.1 V1.) 

12. a. attributive, as fzg-delly, -bay, -broth, 
-butcher, -¢ye, -feast, -hutch, -leather, -life, -man, 
-meat, «merchant, -pen, -philosophy, -swill, -trough, 
-tuh, -yard ; from sense 7, pig ballast, trade, etc. 

1797 S. James Voy. Arabia 201 The boat..full of “pig 
baflast..was always half full of water. 1622 Fretcner 
Masstncer Sfan. Curate u. i, No man would think a 
seeing such as I am Should reap any great_commodity 
from his *pigbelly. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair Induct., 
‘Yhe language some where sanours of Smithfield, the Booth, 
and the “Pigbroath, or of prophaneness. 3714 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 5274/11 A little swarthy Woman, hath small *Pig 
Eyes. 1823 Slackhw. Alag. X1V. 520 The mallet-pate, 
pao Chinese, 1839 Caatyie Chartisu iv. 127 He 

ges to his mind in any *pighutch or doghutch. 1886 
W. J. Tuckea £. ee 304 His legs..in strong *pig- 
leather boots, 1898 Slackw. Afag. Nov. 666/1 The *pigman 

. had canght the five piglings. 1817 Pard. Ded. 743 1t pre+ 
vented the preservation of meat, and especially of Re 
meat. 1895 JV. & Q. soth Ser. IV. 512 [In Hants] The 
spare-rib and eee of a bacon hog or sow are called pig- 
meat, whether large or small. 1897 A dbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 
790 In most cases the infected food has been pig meat. 1853 
Hicxie tr. A vistoph, (1887) 1. 33 A *pig-merchant of Megara. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xxvii, There are two cow-pens 
between the main-deck guns.. converted into *pig-pens. 
1874 Liste Carr Yad. Gevyaue 1.1.8 The *pig-philosophy 
of ‘rest and be thankful’, 1889 A. Sincwick in Fra, Educ, 
Feb, 117 We began with Delectus—an awful institution, no 
more reading than a *pigtub is food. _ x 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as pig-buyer, 
-dealer, -driver, -eater, feeder, -jobber, -killer, 
-stealer, -taker, pig-breeding, -dealing, -driving, 
-eating, -feeding, -keeping, sbs. and adjs. 

1891 Pall Afad/ G. 23 Dec. 2/1 Ballybricken is..chiefly 
remarkable as the place of residence of the *pig-buyers. 
3851 Mavnew Loud. Labour 1. 359/2,1 also entered into the 
*pig-dealing line. 1654 Gayton Pieas. Notes tt. v. 57 Like 
Bartholemew Faire * combat 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2234/4 
John Williams a Was man, a *Pig driver, 1608 Mippte- 
Ton Trick to Catch Old One wv. i, Convey my little *pig- 
eater out. 2810 Spleudid Follies 1. 109 Industrious peasants 


ny 
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ursuing their morning labours—some milking—some *pig- 
eeding. 1828 P. Cunnincnam XY. S, Wales (ed. 3) II. 250 
Breadman had beena great *pig-stealer in his day. 

G. instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as pie-bribed, 
-haunted; pig-backed,-chested,-eyed, -footed,-haired, 
jawed; pig-fat, -proof, -tight, adjs. 

1880 ZaEunspor® Bookbinding xi. 42 Nothing can be more 
annoying than to see books lop-sided, *pig-backed. 1880 
Daily News 17 Sept. 16/2 The latter animal {a goat) is sligbtly 
pig-backed. 1613 Buaum. & Fi. Co.rcomsé vy, iii, Why kneel 
you to sucha "pig-bribed fellow? 1895 Review of Rev. Aug. 
162 A sickly boy, ‘‘pig-chested’. 1835 Booty Analyt. Dict, 
228 *Pig-eyed is a rude epithet when speaking of eyes that 
are small and deeply seated in the head. 1864 Ktxcstey 
Ron. & Text, iti. 74 Pig-eyed hideous beings. 1897 Caz airy 
Tactics ti 8 Not,.that the troop horse is useless if he is 
not “pig fat. 1884 Cassedl's Fam. Slag. Apr. 272/1 The *pig- 
footed bandicot is another curious variety seen here, 1883 
Pall Malt G. 21 Sept. 12/2, The immense number of wild pigs 
makes cultivation impracticable without “pig proof fences. 

13. Special Comh. (cf. Hoe 5.113): pig brass, 
brass as it is cast after the first fusion; pig-cheer, 
viands made from the flesh or viscera of swine ; pig- 
dog, a dog used in hunting wild pigs in Australia ; 
pig-hole, an aperture in a stee) furnace through 
which fresh supplies of pig-iron may be introduced; 
pig-hull, ¢e/.=Picsty; pig-lifter, one employed 
in moving pig-iron: see quot.; pig-louse, the wood- 

louse or HOG-LOUSE, Oveescus; pig-maker, a manu- 
facturer of pig-iron; pig-market, (@) a market 
held for the purchase and sale of swine; (4) a 
name vulgarly given to the Proscholium or ante- 
chamber of the Divinity School at Oxford: see 
quot. 1681; pig-mould, one of the cbannels in 
a pig-bed; pig-plate = P1G-IRoN 2; pig-potato, 
a small potato used to feed swine = hog-potato 
(Hoe s6.1 13); also /g.; pig-ring, a ring or strip 
of metal fixed in the snout of a hog to prevent it 
from prubbing, a hog-ring ; pig-root v., to root 
or grub in the earth like swine; pig-stone, 2 
concretion occurring in the intestines of the wild 
boar; pig-trotter, the foot of a pig, as an arlicle 
of food; + pig-woman, a woman who sold roast 
pig at fairs, etc.; pig-wool, the finer hair of the 
swine, used in making flies for anglers; pig-yoke, 
(a@)= H0G-YOKE; (6) a sextant or quadrant (s/aug), 
See also Pic-BED, etc. 

1897 Alléutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 938 Those who remelt the 
*pig brass, and are called ‘founders’. 1871 Archzologia 
(1873) XLIV, 208 Christmas was formerly, as now, the prin- 
cipal season for ‘“pig-cheer’. 1845 E. J. WAKEFIELD Adv. 
in N. Zealand 11.3.6 The “pig-dogs are of rather a mongrel 
breed. 18977 Giuirs in Trans, N. Z. Inst. X. 321 A pige 
dog of tbe bull-terrier breed. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2}, 
*Pighul,a pig coteorstye, 189a Latour Commission Gloss, 
*/ig-lifters, also aed ‘metal-carriers’.. those who take 
the pig-iron out of tbe troughs of sand into which it has been 
placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks used in conveyin, 
tt away for sale. 1819 G. Samovette Zutonol. Compend, 
111 Itis commonly called *Pig-louse, Wood-louse, Millepede, 
1891 Daily News 12 Jan. 2/7 *Pigmakers are complainin, 
of the exceedingly high prices of coke. 168 Woop Lik 
it Feb. (O. H. S.) 11. 517 Note that the Divinity Schoole 
hath been seldome used since altered and changed (but 
before ‘twas a “pig-market). 1853 E. Braovey Verd. Green 
v, They made their way to the classic * Pig-market’, to wait 
the arrival of the Vice-Chancellor. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 

54 The smelter runs off the lend into the *pig-moulds. 1787 
i Faatey Lond. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 Having spitted 

your pig, sew it up, and lay it down toa brisk, clear fire, 
with o peepee hung in the middle of it. 1796 StepMaN 
Surinam: Il, xxvi. 244 These roots are tuberous, flattish, 
small,..not unlike *pig-potatoes, 1866 Gro, Euior #. f/olt 
xxviil, Not very big or fine, but a second size—a pig-potato, 
like. 1862 Witpe Catal. Antig. in R. Trish Acad. 18 A 
smalt portion had been cut out..to make a “pig-ring. 1890 
'R. Bororewoon’” Aliner's Right xix, *Pig-rooting a man’s 
dary prospecting claim, as if it was ‘old ground’, 1851 May- 
HEW Lond. Labour 1.18/2 Vhe..*pig-trotter women will give 
you notice when the time is come. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair u. vi, Smoak’d like the back-side of the *Pig-woman’s 
Booth, here, 1892 Gentlewvomen’s Bk. Sports 1.20 His fly- 
book of silk-bodied, *pig- wool, red or orange feathered flies. 
1836 Marryat Alidsh. Easy xiv, Old Smallsole could not do 
better with his ‘*pig-yoke “and compasses, 1885 Athenzum 
10 Oct. 468 The pig yoke was a wooden frame which was 
fastened around the necks of pigs to hinder them from 
forcing a way through hedges. 

b. In names of animals and plants: as pig- 
cony, the guinea-pig; pig-deer, the Babiroussa ; 
pig-face, pig’s face, a plant: see quot. 1846; pig- 
fish, a popular name in America and Australia of 
various fishes; pig-lily, a popular name in S. 
Africa of tbe Arum lily, Richardia xthtopica, the 
root of which is eaten by porcupines; pig-mouse, 
the water-shrew; pig-pea, a variety of field pea. 
(Cf. Hoc 56.113 c, d.) 

1607 Torsett Sour. Beasts {655 88 Indian little *Pig- 
cony. 1 received the picture of this beast from a certain 
Noble-man. 1834 Ross Van Dremen’s Land Aun. 133 
(Mortis) *Pig faces; called by the aborigines. .canagong, 
31846 LinpLev Veg. Kingd. 526 The natives of Australia eat 
the fruit of Aflesexnbryanthemunt] egquilaterale (Pig-faces, 
or Canagong). 1898 Morris Austral Eug., Pig-face, Pig- 
faces, and Pig’s face, or Pig’s-faces. 1860 Bagteett Dice, 
Amer, (ed. 3) s.v. Sea-vobdin, From the croaking or grunting 
noise it makes when caught, it is sometimes called *Pig- 
Fish. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Pig-fish, name given to 
the fish Agriogus leucopactlus,.,in Dunedin; called also 
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the Leather-jacket...1n Sydney it is Cossyphus unimacu- 
fatus,..a Wrasse, closely related to the Blue-groper. In 
Victoria, Heterodontus phittipé,..the Port Jackson Shark. 
1880 Silver § Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 148 Associated by 
name with the Lilies is what is known as the *Pig Lily. 
1887 Riner Haccaap Fess 44 Thousands of white arum 
lilies,-pig-lilies they call them there. 1905 Standard 8 Feb, 
2/5 The ‘*pig mouse’ of the cress farmer is the water 
shrew. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Pease, The common 
white pea, the gray pea, the *pig pea, and some other large 
winter peas. _ me , 

¢. Combinations with pio’s: as pig's check, cote, 
eye, fry, hair; pig's face: see pig-face in b; pig’s 
foot, t(a) a dipping-pail used in brewing, and 
also for carrying dry articles; (0) a kind of crow- 
bar; pig’s meat, food for swiae; also fig. ; pig's 
whisper, (a) a very brief space of time (s/ang); 
(6) a low whisper (dia/.); pig’s whistle, U.S. 
slang = pig's whisper (a). Also Pre’s-wasit. 

1844 Srepuens Bk. Farm: V1. 242 The heads should be 
cut off one after the other, and eaten as green “pig’s-cheek. 
1853 Kinestey A/ypatia xix, With a sleek pale face, small 
*pig’s eyes, and an enormons tarban. 1848 WestcarTit 

ustratia Felix ix. 132 The “pig's face is an extremely 
cammon preduction of the Australian soil, 1467 Vatfon 
Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 120 Payd for a *pyggsfate 
ta bare cols, j4. 1790 Pennant Londen (1813) 322 That 
resistless species of crow, well known to housebreakers by 
the name of the Pig’s-foot. 1894 Du Maurine Trildy 
(1895) 105 His twiddling little footle peed brush. 1896 
Caockett Grey Man xxxv. 233 A pail of *pigs' meat in her 
hand. 1837 Dickens Pick. xxxii, You'll find yourself in bed, 
in something less than a *pig’s whisper. 1883 Gd. IVords 84 
He confided his secret, wrapped up in a pig's whisper ta 
the earth. 1860 BartLetr Dyct. Amer. (ed. 3) sv. ‘T'Il 
do so in less than a “pig's whistle’. 


Pig (pig), 56.2 Now Se. and Northuntbld. 


Forms: 5 pyge, 6 pyg, pigge, 9 pigg, 6- pig. 
[Origin uoknown ; see also Piccin.] 

1. An earthenware pot, epee jar, or other 
vessel; especially one that has no specific name ; 
acrock, Rarely a vessel of tia or wood (00s.). 

e1440 Alphabel af Tales 340 Euerilk day .. was broght 
vato hym a lofe of bread and a pygg with wyne & a light 
candyll. 1488 dice. Ld. tligh Treas. Scot. 1. 99 Deliuerit 
be Dene Robert Hog, channoune of Halirudhous, to the 
Thesaurare, tauldin presens of the Chancellare, Lord Lile. .in 
a pyne pig of tyn. 1513 Dovcias ineis vi. xiv. 25 Furth 
of ane payntit pyg, quhair as he stude, A gret river defundand 
ora flude. 1588 IV idds & Jnv. N.C. (Surtees) II ped litle 
wood coup, j paer of muster quernes of wood, j litle wood 
piges, fiij wood dishes, jearthen panne. 1673 Wedderburn’s 

ocab. 13 (Jam.) Urna, a pitcher or pig. 1724 in Ramsay 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 11. 181 A pig, a pot, and a kirn there ben. 
1818 Miss Feaaiza Marriage Ti. 187, 1 would send him one 
af our hams, and a nice little pig of butter. 1818 Scott //rt. 
Midi, xtix, It wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass- 
halms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg. 1862 Hisi.or 
Prov. Scot. 170 She that gangs to the well wi‘ an ill-will, 
either the pig breaks or the water will spill. 

+b. Applied to a cinerary ura. Ods. 

1535 Stewaat Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 244 Syne all his bodie 
brint wes untill ass..Syne in ane pig wounderfullie wes 
wrocht, Tha war put in and to the tempill bracht. 1536 
Betrenpen Cron, Seot. (1821) I. 346 Ane pig craftely 
ingravin, in quhilk was found certane bonis wound ia silk. 

c. A chimney-pot (of earthenware). rave. 

1822 Gatt Provost xxiv. 177 Pigs from the lum-heads 
came rattling down like thunder-claps. 

d. Earthenware as a material; also, a pot-sherd 
or fragment of earthenware such as children use in 
some games. Sc. dial. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. Afod, Se. Made a’ common pig, not 
oy erecsie, he wee lassie was playan’ wi' her pigs on the 
grund. 

e, Pigs and whistles, fragments ; trivialities; fo 
£0 to pigs and whistles, to be ruined, 

1681 Couvit Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 16 Discoursing of their 
Pigs and whistles, And strange experiments af Muscles 
(wote, Pigs and whistles, Giucraks), 1786 Har'’st Rij 
xlviii. (1801) 18 So he to pigs and whistles went And left 
the land. 1862 Mars. Cartyte Left, IIL 125 Curious what 
a curative effect a railway journey has on me always, while 
yau it makes pigs and whistles of | 

2. Cond. (all S¢.): pig-ass, an ass which 
draws a pig-eart, a cart filled with crockery for 
sale, a mugger’s cart; pig-man, a seller of 
crockery, a mugger; pig-shop, a crockery shop ; 
pig-wife, a female vendor of crockery. 

1787 W. Taytor Poents 79 Frae Phoebus’ beams ye apes 
retire, Wi’ your *Pig-asses. 1898 West. Gaz. 25 Oct. 2/1 
Sometimes the clanging of a ‘“pig-cart’ bell is heard far 
down the Street. 1681 Corvin IWhies Supplie, (1753) 120 
Wallace, Who in a *pig-man's weed, at Bigger Espied all 
the English leagure. 1896 ‘Ian Mactanen' Kate Carneei¢e 
226 His father keepit a seg te [=shop]. 1989 W. Tayior 
Poems 79 note, Some ape Poets may he said rather to lead 
“Pig Wives’ cripple Asses, 1821 Slackw. Mag. Jan. 423 
Already has the ‘Pig Wife's’ early care Mark'd out a 
Station, for her crackery ware. 

Fig, v [f. Pac 58,1] 

1. Of a sow: To bring forth pigs; to farrow. 
(Cf, fo child, kid, lamb, foal, etc.) Also transf, 
and fig. 8. intr, 

€1532 Du Wes /xtrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To pygge as 0 
sowe, pourceler, 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 532 A 
Sow which hath once pigged. 1660 Pefers Last Will in 
Hart. Mise, (Park) V 11.135 The bed that Pope Joan pigged 
in, 1844 Sternens Bk. Farm 11. 698 A sow. .about to pig 
+ will carry straw in her mouth, and colleet it in a heap in 
some retired corner of a shed, 

. (rans. 
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1575 Turseav. Venerie 150 When his dame dothe pigge 
him, [the bore} hath as many teeth as ever he will haue 
whyles he liveth. 1593 Nasur Four Lett. Confut. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 199 This 1s not halfe the littour of inckehorn- 
isme, that those foure pages haue pigd. 1699 FE. ‘I'vson in 
Phil. Trans. XX1. 432 This Monster was pigged alive. 1760 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1147/1 A large sow..has pigged ar pigs 
atone litter. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. a 
The litters which are pigged in June.. should always be 
reared, F ; 

2. intr. To huddle together in a disorderly, 
dirty, or irregular manner; to herd, lodge, or 
sleep together, like pigs; to sleep in a place like 
a pigsty. Also fo pag 77. 

167§ Corton Scoffer Sco/t 52 When | pig'd with mine own 
Dad. 1697 Vansaucu L’rovok'd Wife v. ii. 65 So, now you 
being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we may go pig 
together. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries 2/ nim. Life (1826) 
xiv.i, The only hole in which you can pig for the night. 
1828 Cravex Gloss. (ed. 2), ‘To pig together’, to lie, like 
pigs, two or three together, 1857 Zcedesiologist XVIII. 312 
The six-and-thirty Irish families who pig in the adjoining 
alley. 1889 G. Auten ents of Shem ii, You'd have to pig 
it with the goats and the cattle. ; ; 

b. ¢ranxs, To crowd (persons) together like pigs. 

1882 Scnouner //is/, U.S. 11. 276 Pigging travellers tagether 
in the same chamber if not in the same bed, 1882 Daly 
News 20 May 2/2 Women and children were often found in 
them ‘ pigged into small roums, . 

+3. Clove-making. ‘Yo hang many skins together, 

1688 R. Tlotme Armoury un. 86/2 Preging is hanging of 
many skins together. 1726 Diet, Must. s.v. Wet-gdover. 

Hence Pi-gging 747. 5d., farrowing; huddling. 

1607 TorsuLy four. Beasts (1658) 518 An easie and safe 

igging. 1898 B. Burtetcn Sérdar § Ahalifa xii. 191 The 
Besine *in Sondan dirt and heat. 


igage, crron. obs. form of Pycarc. 

Pig-back, dial. form of Pick-4-Back. 

Pig-bed. [f. Pic 56.1 + Ben si,] 

1. A place where a pig lies, a pigsty, a pig’s lair. 

3821 in Cobhett Aur. Aides (1823) 17 Their dwellings are 
lietle hetter than pig-beds, : 

2. The bed of sand in which pigs of iron are cast. 

1884 Lock IVorkshop Ree. Ser. 11. 254/72 The first 2 or 3 
ewt, of iron..sometimes will have tobe poured intaa pig- 
hed. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 99 On another pig-bed 
we see the next operation in progress; the men are with 
sledge-hammers breaking apart the pigs fram the sows, and 
knocking them into separate existence. 

3. Comb., as pig-bedman : see quot. 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Pig-bedmen, term synany- 
mous with ‘ pig-lifters ‘, 

Pi-g-cote. Also pigs-cote. [f. Pic 53.1 + Corr 
56.1) A pig’s house or pigsty. 

1600 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. Edw. FV, Wks. 1874 1.94, I will 
not leane S. Paul or Burgundy A bare pigs-cate to shroud 
them in, 1605 in Halliwell Shads, (1887) IL. 142 Warning 
to Henry Smyth to plucke downe his pigges-cate which is 
built nere the chapple wall. 1810 //nd/ prov. Act 53 
Any hogstie or Ce 1888 C, Kerry in Frei. Derdy 
Archyol. Soc. X. 20 A stone from this wall formerly 
decorated the gable-end of a pig-cote, 

attrié, 1865 B. Brierrey frédale V. 144 ‘Throwing his 
arms upon the pig-cote wall. 

Pigdom (pigdam), sonce-wd. [f. Pia sb.1 + 
-pom.] The condition of a pig; the realm of pigs. 

1879 Sata Paris éferself Again 1. iil, 41 Every phase of 
human Regeisbiiess devclaped by excess into an nuimitigated 
pigdom is there illustrated. 1884 G, Aten PAidistia 1, 301 
No doubt a very refined and cultivated specimen of pigdom. 

Pigell, obs, form of Picker. 

Pigeon (pi'dgan), s. Forms: 4-3 pejon, s-oun, 
pegion, -geon, -gon, pyjon, 5-6 pygeon, (6 
pegyn, -eyon, 6 pigin, -gen, -gion, pygion, 
-gon), 7 pidgion pydgion, (pigeing), 7-9 pid- 
geon, §-pigeon,) (ME. pyjon, pejon, a. OF. pijon 
(13the.), pyyoun young bird, esp. young dove, 
dove, mod.}’. pigeon (whence the mod.Eng. spell- 
ing), =Pr. pion, Sp. pichon, It. piccione:—late L. 
(31d ¢.) pipron-em (pipio) a young cheeping bird, 
squab, f. Zipire to chirp, cheep.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

Pe1390 Form of Cury xiviii, (1780) 29 Peions ystewed. 
Take peions and stop hem with garlee ypylled and with 
gode erbes ihewe. ¢1430 Two Cookery-dks. (E.E.T.S.) 58 
Pyionys. fda. 109 Mynce be rostid peiouns, ¢1450 /did. 
68 Peions rosted. 1467 Afann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 3! 
Item, [my mastyr spent) in vij.%* peyre pegones, xj.s. viij.d. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 277/2 A Pigeon, prpio, 1488 Bk. St. 
Albans Aiv, The mawe ofa pegeon. /did. Cviij, The gut 
of a pegion. 1g02 1177/2 of Bfoore (Somerset Ho.), A Welsh 
pygon. ¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr in Padsgr. 911 The 
pygions, /es pigeons. 1§33 Ervot Cast. f/elthe it. xii. (1541) 
31 Pygeons be easily digested. 1555 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 68 For kecheynge of pegynsinthenyght. 1577 B. 
Goose Heresbach's Hush, ww. (3586) 168 For breeding of 
Pigions, 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627) 273 Pigins 
dang, and hennes or poultry dung. 196 Suaxs, Merch. V, 
i. viE 5 O ten times faster Venus Pidgions flye. 1663 
Pidgeon [see B, 2]. 1808 A. Pansons 7rav. vy. 137 In shoot. 
ing wild pidgeons.. 

Signification, 


I. +1. A young dove. Obs. 

(Cf. Soff. dial. pigeon-gui? = a youag gull.) 

€ 1440 P romp. dag te 1 Pyione, yonge dove, columbella. 
14.- in Tusndale's Vis, (1843) 128 A pejon as law doth 
devyse Sche schuld eke offur as for hur trespace. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 58 Had goten two pygeans [Flemish 
orig. éiuee tonghe duucn|as they cam first out af her neste. 
1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pygion a byrde, pigon, colombette. 1570 
Lavins Jfantp. 165/34 A Pigion, Pipio. 1577 B. Goose 
Heresbach’s flush, We (1586) 171 Turtle Dones.. the olde 
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ones be not so good,as neither the Pigion is. 160: Ilontaxu 
Pliny x. xxxiy. 290 As well the male as the female be 
carefull of their young pigeons and lave them alike. 

2. A bird of the lamily Columbide, a dove, 
either wild or domesticated. 

1494 Fapyan Chron. vii. 445, vis peions for a peny, a fare 

oos for iid, a pygge forapeny. 1g26 Tinvare Luke ti. 24 

payre off turtle dones or ij yonge pigions [veoaods epee 
arepwy, pullos colaumbarum, Wyctur twey culuere briddis]. 
1570 L. Gooce Pop. Ningd. tv. (1880) 536, On Whitsunday, 
whyte Pigeons tame, in strings from heauen flic. 2§92 
Davies Farmort, Soud xxxitalvii, As Noah's Pigeon, which 
returned no more. 1663 Perys Viary 19 Oct., The Queene 
--Wwas so ill asta be shaved, and pidgeans put to her fect, and 
tohave the extreme unction given her by the priests. 1756-7 
tr. Aveyster's Trav. (1760) T11. 306 At Modena. .pigeotis are 
taught to carry letters to a place appéiated, and bring back 
answers, 1990 Bystander 376 ‘The doctor was putting the 
pigeons tathe feet of an old miser. 1857 Buckie Cizidiz. 
(1858) T. ix. 578 No Frenchman..could keep pigeons, unless 
he were a meliel . : 

b. Many varieties and breeds are distinguished, 
the pigeon being a noted object of fancy breeding ; 
as Larb or Barbary pigeon, CARniER-PIGEON, 
homing pigeon, nun pigeon, pouter pigeon, tumbler 
Pigeon, etc.: among the distinct species are the 
bronze-, bronzed-, or gold-winged p., crown, 
erowned, or goura p., fruit p., ground p., 
nutmeg p., partridge p., PASSENGER-P., rock 
p., tooth-billed p., wild p., wood-pigeon: for 
the more important of which sec the qualifying 
word; ef. also Dover sé. 1. Applied also with 
defining word to other birds, as Cape, Hill, or 
Mountain pigeon, a small species of petrel, 
Procellaria or Daption cafensis, abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope; Diving or Sea pigeon, 
the Black Guillemot or Dovekiz. 

1694 Ace. Sev. Late Woy. ut. (1711) 8$ The first Diving 
Pigeon | got..at Spitzbergen. 1707 Mortimer f/usé. 1. 261 
Pigeons or Doves are of several sorts, ..as Wood-pigeons, 
Rock-pigeons, Stock or Ring-doves, Turtle-doves, Dove: 
coat-pigeons. x1719 Dr lon Crusoe t. &9, 1 founda kind of 
wild Pidgeons, who built not as Wood Pidgeons in a Tree, 
bat rather as House Pidgeons, in the Holes af the Rocks. 
1731 Meptuy Aolden'’s C. G. ffofe V1. 158 Call'd at the 
Cape the Hill or Mount Pigeon. 1819 Straw Gen. Zool. X1. 
tr Red-Crowned Pigeon (Columéa Paes pene - Native 
of Antiqua in the Isle of Panay. 1832 J. Biscnorr lan 
Diemen’s Land \. 31 By far the most beautiful birds in 
the island..are called bronze-winged pigeons, 1884 ‘R. 
Botorewoon' Meld, Ment 11 The lovely bronze-wing pigeons 
were plentiful thea amid the wild forest tracks of Newtown. 
1898 Daily News 5 Jan. 2 Chequered blue dragon pigeons. 

3. fig. ta. A young woman, a girl; a sweetheart ; 
also, a coward. Oés. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 80 Antafhrasis, 
when a word scornefully deliucred, is vnderstood by his 
cuntrary, as..of a blacke Moore woman to say: Will yee see 
a faire pigeon? 1592 Greene Disput, Wks. (Grosart) X. 
223 [When] they had spent vpon her what they had..then 
forsooth, she and her yoong Pigion [her daughter) turne 
then out of doores like prodigall children, 1604 Dexxea 
flonest Wh 1. i. Wks, 1873 1). 20 Sure hee's a pigeon, for 
he has no gall. 1682 N. O. Sorlean’s Lutrin i. 13 He had 
left her in the Lurch.. And under colour of Religion Courted 
another pretty Pigeon. ; : 

b. slang. One who lets himself be swindled, esp. 
in gaming; asimpleton, dupe, gull; esp. in phrase 
to pluck a pigeon, to ‘fleece’ a person. [= F. 
/igeon in same sense, in allusion to its harmless- 
ness, and to pigeon-catching.] 

1593 G. Haavey Pverce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 245 As 
wily a pigeon, as the cunving Goldsmith, that aceused his 
neighbour, and condemned himselfe. 1639 S. Du Veacer 
tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 112 This pigeon being not of 
full age, could not contract it without the consent of his 
mother. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 187 Nor is Sancho 
behind him for a Pigeon; both deluded commit equall 
errors. 1794 Sforting Mag. IV. 47,1 was instantly looked 
up to as an impending pigeon..and every preparation was 
made for the plucking. 1809 Matkin Gif Blas ww. vii. P 4 
A flatterer may play what game he likes against the pigeons 
of high life! 1862 Tnackeray Fouwr Georges iv, He was a 
famous pigeon for the play-men; they lived upon him, 

te, A sharperofa particular kind: see quot. Ods. 

[Allusion to carrier-pigeon.) 

1801 Sporting Alag. XVIIL 101 Pigeons.—Sharpers who, 
during the drawing of the lottery, wait ready mounted, near 
Guildhall, and as soon as the first two or three numbers are 
drawn, which they receive from a confederate..ride with 
them..to some distant insurance office.. where there is 
another of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman.. 
to her he secretly gives the numbers, which she tnsures for 
a considerable sum. : 

4. A flying target, used as a substitute for a real 
pigeon; also, a toy consisting of an imitation 
propeller which is made to fly in the air. 

Clay pigeon, a saucer of baked elay thrown into the air 
from a trap, as a mark at shooting-matches, 


b. To fly the blue pigeon (Naut. slang): to 
heave the deep-sea lead. 


7 Kietise Caplains Courageous Li ‘TIL learn you how 
to fly the Blue Pigeon, Shoool'..The lead sang a deep 
droning song as Tom Platt whirled it round and round. 


TI. atérib.and Comb. 5. a. at bae, in sense 
‘of a pigeon’, ‘of pigeons’, as Pigcon-dung, -¢gr, 
«gun, -louse, -racing; ‘for, used by, or inhabited 
by pigeons’, as pigeon-basket, -box, -cole, hutch, 
-loft, -voont, -roost, -tower; ‘containing oF made 
of pigeons’, as figeon-fie; b. objective and obj. 
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gen., as pigeou-cating, -feeder, -keeper, -killer, 
-shooter, -shooting; ©. instrumental, as figeor- 
haunted adj.; A. similative, as pigeon-tinted adj. 

1750 Fraxkuin Let. Wks. 1887 II, 206, I had .. nailed 
against the wall of my house a *pigeon-box that would hold 
six pair. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 There was Wheat, 
steeped in Water.,mixed with i Lil 1588 Snaks, 
LLL. L.%i.77 Thou balfpenny purse of wit, thou * Pidgeon. 
egge of discretion. 1898 4ddutt's Syst. Med. V. 258 The 
*pigeon-feeder fills his own mouth with a watery mixture of 
canary-seeds and vetch seeds. 1892 Greenea Breech. 
Loader 131 Nor is it assumed that they alone can make 
good shooting lag ie 1842 Sin A. pe VERE Song 
of Faith 207 *Pigeon-haunted chestnuts musical. 1844 
Zoologist 11. 453 A *pigeon-butch fastened against one 
of the walls. 1879 L. Watcar (#7¢/e) Practical *Pigeon 
Keeper. ¢ 3611 Cuapman /diad xv. 220 Thus from th’ 
Idzan height, Like air's swift apigcon: baller, stoop'd the far- 
shot God of light. 1735 J. Moore Columbarium 3 A 
*Pigeon Loft ought to be built to the South or South-west. 
1721 AmnErst Jerrat fil. No. 41 (1754) 217 Built in the form 
of *pidgeon-pye, A house there is for rooks to lie And roost 
in. | 1899 Hest. Gas. 3 May 10/1 We gather that “pigeon- 
racing is now almost a national sport. 1651 CLEVELAND 
Poems 29 Like toa martyr'd Abbeys courser doom, Devoutly 
alter'd to a *Pigeon room. 1793 Sporting Mag. Feh. 25: 
*Pigeon-shooting, Embellished with a beautiful_Repre- 
sentation of a Pigeon Shooting Match, | 1892 GREENER 
Breech-Loader ix, 234 Pigeon-shooting, against the practice 
of which many sportsmen protest..is of lowly origin. 1883 
V. Stuart £gypf 269 Dechaey.. abounds in *pigeon-towers, 

6. Special Combs.: pigeon-cherry =pin-cherry 
(Pin sé.13); tpigeon-diver, the Black Guillemot or 
Dovekie; pigeon-express = figcon-fost; pigeon- 
fancier, one who keeps and brecds fancy pigeons; so 
pigeon-fancy, -fancying; pigeon-fieldfare, the 
fieldfare, Zurdus pilaris, or a varicty of it; pigeon- 
flyer, one who lets homing pigeons fly, or takes 
part in pigeon-races ; so pigeon-flying; + pigeon- 
foot=pigeon's foot: sce b; pigeon-goose, an Aus- 
tralian goose, Cereopsis nove hollandix, having a 
remarkably large cere; the Cape-Barren Goose; 
pigeon-grass, (U.S.) a name of the grass Se¢aria 
glauca; pigeon-guillemot, Cepphus columba, 
a sea-fowl of the North Pacific; pigeon-hearted 
a., faint-hearted, timid, chicken-hearted; +pigeon- 
livered a., meek, gentle ; pigeon man, see quot. ; 
pigeon marl, dove-coloured marl, columbine marl; 
pigeon-match, a match at shooting pigeons re- 
leased from traps at a fixed distance from the 
competitors; pigeon-pair, boy and girl twins; 
also, a family consisting of a son and danghter 
only; so called from a pigeon’s brood, which 
usually consists of a male and female; pigeon- 
post, the conveyance of letters or dispatches by 
homing pigeons; pigeon-poult, the young of 
a pigeon; pigeon ruby = pigcon's blood (see b); 
pigeon salt, see quot.; pigeon-shot, one skilled 
in pigeon-shooting; pigeon-tail, an American 
name of the pintail duck (Daji/a acuta); pigeon- 
tick, see quot.; pigeon-woodpocker, (U. 5.) = 
FLICKER. 

1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. u. (1711) 83 The *Pigeon-diver.. 
one of the beautifullest birds of Spitzbergen, 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect. xxxii, You were quite a *pigeon-fancier. 1899 
IWestin, Gaz. 20 Sept. 7/3 A well-kaown homer pigeon- 
fancier. 1879 L. Watcut Pract. Pigeon ee v, lt is 
almost impussible to make any real mark in the “pigeon- 
fancy without exhibiting in soine form. 4d. ix, The almond 
Tumbler..bas done mare to raise the tone of pigeoa-lancy 
thaa any other breed. 21845 Baanam Cousin Nicholas 
xxiv, A flight of *pigeon-fieldfares .. alighted among the 
berries of the shrubbery. 1879 Faarar St Paud (1883) 124 
For membership of the Sanhedrim..a man must not be a 
dicer, usurer, “pigeon-flyer, or dealer ia the produce of the 
Sabbatical year. 1898 West. Gaz. 19 Apr. 2/3 [Places] 
in which *pigeon-flying is a sport more honoured ia the 
breach than the observance. 1736 AinswortH Lat. Dict, 
*Pigeon foot (an herb), Geranium, pes columbinus. ae 
Cent. Dict. sv. Cereopsis, There is hut one specics.. called the 
*pigeon-goose. 1621 FLercuea Pilgrint ui. iv, I never saw 
sic! econ people! 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixii, This fellow is pigeon-hearted, and light-headed. 1602 
Suaxs. Ham, u. ii.603 But 1 am *Pigeon-Liner‘d, aad lacke 
Gall To make oppression bitter. 1903 /Vestu. Gaz, 2 Dec. 
12/2, Those London Stock Exchange celebrities of the 
thirties, the ‘*pigeon men’. They established a service of 
pigeons between London and Paris. 1601 “Pigeon marle 
1610 W. Fotkincuam Avi of Survey 
1, x. 32 Columbine or Pidgeon Marle lies in lumpes and 
cloddes. 1764 Museum Rust. UW. 377 The auger brought 
up marle..some of it mixed with blue veins (which | will 
here call pigeon marle), 1810 Sporting Mag, XXXV. 
140 A “pigeon tnatch for a stake of 200 guineas, 1847-78 
Hacuwext, *Pigeon-pair. 1900 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 1873 
Lytton Parfrians xu. xv, We learnt that through a 
*pigeon-post. 1892 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/5 The Caliphs 
made the pigeon post a regular institution in the Nile delta. 
lbid., There were six pigeon-posts between Cairo and 
Damascus, and ten between the latter city and Behnessa, 
1899 est. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7/2 Ia the pigeon-post message of 
Friday no reference to the tse of infantry is made. 1885 
Burton Arad. Nis. 11. 50 On the night of the consumma- 
tion they cut the throat of a *pigeon-poult. 1897 Davi; 
News 23 Feb. 6/2 Colour shades ranging froim.. pale 
rose to intense *pigeon ruby red. 1678 Ar. Trans, XIL 
1063 A fift sort is *Pigeon Salt, which is nothing but the 
Brine ruaniag out through the crack of a Phat, and hardens 
to a clod on the outside over the fire. 1894 J¥estin. Gaz. 
24 Nov. 3/1 A sportsman of renown in many branches, 
especially as a ‘*pigeon-shot’, 1902 Weaster Suppl., 


{see CoLuMBINE a. 3}. 
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*Pigeon-tick, (a) A parasitic nite (Argas reflexus) found on 
pigeons. (4) The common bird mite. 

. Combs. with Zzgeon’s: pigeon’s blood, attrib, 
(of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than beef’s 
blood; pigeon’s egg, a bead of Venetian glass, 
of the shape and size of the egg of a pigeon; 
pigeon’s-foot (= F. pied de pigeon), dove's-foot 
(Geranium columbinum, G,. molle); pigeons 
grass [cf. Gr. mepiorepedv, a kind of verbena, 
f, weparepa dove], the common vervain; pigeon’s 
throat, see quot.; pigeon’s wing, (a) see quot. ; 
(6) = Picron-wine 3 (q. v. for quot.). 

1894 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/6 If this were a real *pigeon's 
hlood ruby it might command a price of £700 a carat. 1894 
tines 14 Apr. 15/5 The stone..was made up to resemble a 
pigeon’s blood stone. 1597 Gexarpe Herdad 1. cccali 793 
Commonly calledin Latin Pes Colunzdinus:..it may be called 
in English Dones foote,and * Pigeons foote. 1706 Puittirs, 


' Pigeon's-Foot. 1884 Micter Plant. 199 Geranium colunt- 


éinum, Pigeon's-foot Crane's-bill. 1§97 Grraroe Herdad 
i, cexxxv. 581 Vervain is called..in English .. of some 
* Pigeons grasse, or Columbine, because Pigeons are delighted 
to he amongst it, as also to eate thereof, as Apuleius writeth. 
1884 in MILLER Plant-1. 1883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Oct. 
698/2 The newest colour for this purpose is ‘ *pigeon’s 
throat‘, a pretty bluegreen shade. 1884 /drd. Apr, 312/1 
Such delicate mixtures as *pigeon's-wing—blue, grey, and 
pink blended—will be used in some of the best dresses, 

Pigeon, v. [f. Piczon sé.] 

1. éraus. To treat as a pigeon, make a pigeon of 
(see Picton sé. 3b); to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle ; esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Seoft 2 Of Lies, and Fables, which 
did Pigeon The Rabble into false Religion. 1785 G. A 
Detramy Afology VI. 69 They have pigeoned me out of 
my money. 1805 Surr Winter in Lond. (1806) 3). 252 
They mean to pigeon him, as their phrase is, 1 E. S. 
Lareert Rising Sun 11. 60 Having one night been pigeoned 
of a vast property. 1859 Tackeaay Virgin, xivi, You sit 
down with him ia private to cards, and pigeon him. 

2. To send (a message) by a pigeon. 

1870 Pall Maid G.25 Nov. 5 Gambetta has ‘ pigeoned’ a 
message to-day..that ought to be very reassuring. 

llence Pitgeoned ///. a., Pi'geoning vé/. 5d. (in 
quot. 1873 =subsisting on pigeons). Also Pirgeon- 
able a., casily cheated, gullible; Pitgeoner, a 
swindler, a sharper. 

1844 Tureen Heart vi. 58 Patron of two or three *pigeon- 
able city sparks, 1853 Slackw. Jag. Oct. 450 A iaew ledge 
of human nature ander its more credulous and pigeonable 
aspect, 1777 Gamblers 45 * Pigeoa'd Jockies curse thy deeper 
wit. 1849 ALB. Smitu Pottleton Leg. 110 You might divide 
thei into two parties—the *pigeoners and the pigeoned. 
1808 Eveanon Steatu Bristol Heiress 111.222 She was not 
worth ‘*pigeoning. 1873 Leann Zgyft. Sk. Bk. 70 Mle 
married the lady who put him up to pigeoaing. 

Pigeon (English): sce Pipcin. 

Pi-geon-berry. [f. Piczon sé. + Berry 54.1} 
In N. America, The Poke-weed, PAytolacca de- 
candra; also its berry; in Bermnda Derania 
Plumieri; in Australia, The native mulberry, 
Litswa ferruginea, N.O. Laurinee (Morris 1898). 

31775 A. Buanasy Trav. 7 The pigeon-berry aad rattle 
sanke-root, so esteemed in al] ulcerous and pleuretical com- 
plaints. 1792 Bruanar flist. New Hampsh, 11. 134 About 
the second or third year, another weed, called pigeon-berry, 
succeeds the fireweed. 1885 Lavy Brassey 7he Z’vades 425. 

Pi-geon-breast. ath. A deformed human 
chest, laterally constricted, so that the sternnm is 

' thrust forward, as in a pigeon. 

3849-52 Todd's Cyel. Anat, IV. 1039/2 It was observed that 
he had the ‘pigeon breast’ form of chest. 1879 Kuoey Princ 
Med, 46 The pigeon-breast is produced by pressure on their 
ribs at their angles when they are young and yielding. 

So Pigeon-brea-sted a., having a breast narrow 
and projecting like a pigcon’s. 


1815 Sovtury ia QO. Rev. July 509 The French cuirass is 


nade pigeon-breasted, so that unless a musket ball be fired 
very near it is turned off. 1826 Miss Mitrorn Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 300 Madame la duchesse, in her..long-waisted, 
pigeon-breasted gown. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxviii, 
All the [waxwork] geatlemen were very pigeon-breasted, 
1872 T.G. Tuomas Dis. Women 67 Of rather lanky appear- 
aace and pigeon-breasted. 

Pigeongram. [f Piczoy sé., after celegrant.] 
A message transmitted by a homing pigeon. 

1885 Zines 7 Apr. 4 On Sunday a message was sent by 
pigeons from Brighton to Dover, .A telegram ia reply said— 
‘Your pigeongram ..caused much rejoicing.’ 1887 /déd. 
11 Apr. 11/2 Pigeongrams were freely used in the course of 
Saturday, and with success. 1899 Vest. Gaz, 16 Nov. 
12/1 The need is being supplied by the Great Barrier 
Pigeongram Agency of Picton-street, Auckland. lbid., Vhe 
edges are fastened by sticking on a pigeongram postage 
stamp, a copy of which we reproduce. 

Pi-geon-haw:k. A hawk that preys on 
Ae : a name given in England to the sparrow- 

awk, and sometimes to the goshawk ; in U.S. to 
the American merlin (Falco columbarius) and re- 
lated species, also sometimes to the sharp-shinned 
hawk (Aecipiter velox). 

1871 J. Burroucus Ii’akeRobin, Adirondac (1884) 106 A 
pigeon-hawk caine prowling by our camp. 1884 Covers 
hey N. Amer, Birds 528 Accipiter fuscus, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, * Pigeon ' Hawk, so-called, but not to be confounded 

| with Faleo colembarius. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
| Bérds 136 Sparrow-Hawk. .also called.. Pigeon hawk. 

Pi-geon-hole, sd. [f. Piczon sé. + Hove sd.) 

| 1, A hole (usually one of several) in a wall or 


PIGEON-HOLE. 


door for the passage of pigeons; hence fraus/, 
esp. one of a series of holes for the passage of 
liquids, escape of gases, etc. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 11. poo Two doors, the one at 
the Bottom with a ‘ Pidgeon" hole ia it. 1868 Dickens 
Leit. 25 Aug., To see him and Joho sitting in pay-boxes, 
and surveying Ireland out of pigeon-holes. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Pigeon-hole,..one of a series of holes in an arch of a furnace 
through which the gases of combustion pass...One of a 
series of holes in the block at the bottom of a keir through 
which its liquid contents can be discharged. 

2. A small recess or hole (usually one of a series) 
for domestic pigeons to nest in; hence any small 
hole, recess, or room for sitting or staying in. 

(1577 B. Gooce F/eresbach's Huséd. 1. (1586) 171 To feede 
and fatte them [turtle doves] in little darke roomes like 
Pigions holes.] 1622 Chapel Warden's Ace. Sks. in D. 
Lysons Environs Lond, (1795) 11 221 Paid for making a 
new payre of pigeing-holes, 2s. 6a, 1820 Scott Fam. Lett. 
July (804) 1]. xvi. 89 We have plenty of little pigeon holes 
of bedrooms. 1852 Muxpy Aatipodes (1857) 212 There 
was..a_ single dormitory for four-hundred men ?..Each 
pigeon-bole is six feet and a half long, by two feet in width. 

+3. A cant name for the stocks; also for the 
similar instrument in which the hands of enlprits 
were confined, when being flogged. Ods. 

1992 Greene Dispuz. Wks. (Grosart) X. 233, 1 dare scarce 
speake of Bridewell because my shoulders tremble at the 
name of it,. .yet looke but in there, and you shall heare 
men with their handes in their Piggea hoales crye, Oh fie 
vpon whoores, when Fouler gives them the terrible lash. 
1614 B, Jonson Barth. Fair wiv, Downe with him, and 
carry him away, to the pigeon-holes. 1694 Ecuarp Plautus 
193 He'll be stock'd into the Pigeon Holes, where I'm 
afraid the poor Devil must make his Nest tonight. 

+4. 2/. An old ont-door game, the particulars of 
which are doubtful: cf. quot. 1847-78. Ods. 

1608 Great Frost ian Arb. Garner 1. 97 Then had they 
other games of ‘nine holes* and ‘pigeon holes’ in great 
numbers. 1632 Row.ey .Vew Wonder u. i..17 What ware 
deale you in? Cards, Dice, Bowls, or Pigeon-holes? 1684 
Ballads illusty. Gt. Frost (Percy Soc.) 7 In several places 
there was nine-pins plaid, And pidgeon holes for to beget 
atrade, 1699 Poor Kobin(N,), The boys are by theinselves 
in sholes, At nine-pins or at pigeon-holes. [1847-78 Hau 
WELL, Pigeon-/oles,a game like our modern bagatelle, where 
there wasa machine with arches for the balls to ran through, 
resembling the cavities made for igeons in a dove-house.] 

5. Printing, An excessively wide space between 
two words. Now not common. 

1683 Moxon Mech, L.xere., Printing xxii. vp 4 These wide 
Whites are by Compositers (ia way of Scandal) call'd 
Pidgeon-holes. 1771 Luckompr. Hist. Print, 396 [Too] 
maay Blanks of nquadrats will be coatemptuously called 
Pigcon-holes. (bid. 398 Doubles..are conspicuous by the 
Pigeon-holes which are made to drive out what was doubled, 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1140. 1841 Savace Dict. 
Printing 590. 1900 Power Practical Printing 174. 

+6. A seat in the top row of the gallery of a 


theatre. Ods. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 22/1 All tickets to be stampt pro 
vatfa,.; a first gallery ticket fur the play, one six-penay 
stamp: an upper gallery. or pigeon hole, or upper seat 
ticket for the play, to have one three penny stamp, 1828 
Lights & Shades 1.254 On his benefitenight Brandon inay 
be seen ia one of the pigeon-holes, counting the house. Fé, 
IL. 104 But in the pigeon-holes !..you lean over—you hear 
the nadistiaguishable joke that sets every body else laughing. 

7. One of a serics of compartments or cells, in 
a cabinet, writing-table, or range of shelves, open 
in front, and used for the keeping (with ready 
accessibility) of documents or papers of any kind, 
also of wares in a shop. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 11. 156, 1 put the papers.. 
into a pigeon hole inacabinet. 1796 Buaxe Let, to Noble 
Ld. wks VIII. 58 Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeoa- 
holes full of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, 
and numbered. 1862 Sata Ship-Chandler iii. 48 Pigeon: 
holes full of samples of sugar, of rice, tobacco, coffee, and 
the like. 1879 J. A. 1. Muraay Addr. Philol. Soc. 8 
This has been fitted with blocks of pigeon-holes, 1029 in 
number, for the reception of the alphabetically arranged slips. 

b. fig. One of a serics of ideal ‘ compartments’ 
for the classification of facts or objects of thought. 
(1847 Fr. A. Kemace Later Life III. 305 People whose 


miads are parcelled out into distinct divisions—pigeon-holes, 
as it were.] 1879 Farraa St. Paul II, 189 Without attempting 
to arrange in the pigeon-holes of our logical formula: the 
incomprehensible mysteries encircling that part of it. 1902 
L, Strenen Stud. Biog. 111. iii. go He was incapable of 
arranging his thoughts in orderly symmetrical pigeoa-holes. 

8. atirié. Consisting of, like, or having pigeon- 
holes or small apertures. 

et Rarmonp Statist. Mines § Mining 403 When the 
fire-place is separated from the ore compartment by pigeoo- 
hole walls. 1875 W. MeIuwaaits Guide Wigtownshire 31 
Large fronts pierced by sinall pigeon-hole windows. 1899 
Academy 30 Sept. 329/1 Mr. Saiatsbury has the piecowlay 
form of mind. .collecting aay quantity of conclusioas and 
facts, and alter tying them ap and labelling them, putting 
them away for future use ia the pigeoa-holes of memory. 

Pi-geon-hole, v._ [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To deposit in a pigeon-hole (7); to 
put away in the proper place for later reference ; 
hence, to put aside (a matter) for (or on pretence 
of) future consideration, to shelve for the present. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 20 July 67 We do not doubt that Lord 
Lyveden, by duly pigeon-holing the complaint, added another 
to the long list of his public services ia that line. 1872 
H. Seencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) 1. vu. xviii. 485 Daly 
arraaged and, as it were, pigeon-holed for future use. 1889 
Pempenton £. A. Sothern 69 Robertson's original adapta- 
tion. .was, for a period of eight years, ‘ pigeon-holed *. 


PIGEON-HOLED. 


2. To assign to a definite place in the memory, 
or in an ordered group of ideas; to place or label 
mentally ; to classify or analyse exhaustively. 

1870 H. Stevens Bibl. Geogr. & Hislorica Introd. 4 The 
writer has thought it well to pigeon-hole the facts. 1880 
Times 2 Oct. 11/3 Text-books should be merely nsed as 
means for..pigeon-holing knowledge previously acquired. 
1889 Athenaun: 16 Mar. pat [Bacon admonishes] against... 
wilful rejection of facts that we are unable to pigeon-hole. 

3. To furnish with or divide into a set of pigeon- 


holes; also fig. 

1848 [see Picron-woten below]. 1879 J. A. H. Murray 
Addr, Philol, Sce., iad proposed to pigeon-hole the walls 
of the drawing-room for the reception of the dictionary 
material, 1883 J. Pave Thicker than Water xiii, A huge 
sandbank..pigeonholed by sand-martins. 1895 Aer, Ann. 
of Deaf Apr. 132 The mind will have been pigeon-holed, 
and the knowledge classified. ; 

4. To deposit (a corpse) in a columbarium. rave, 

1858 Hawrnorne /r. & Zt, Note-Bhs, 1. 117 Decently 
pigeon-holed ina Roman tomb, 

Hence Pi‘geon-holed ///. a., Pi'geon-holing 
vbl.sb, Also Pi'geon-holer. 

1848 Bachelor of Albany 192 It was a pigeon-holed, alpha. 
heted mind. 1878 NV, Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 63 He obtained 
a formal list of the ‘pigeon-holed ’ treaties. 1884 QO. Rez. 
July 23 The lover of uniformity and pigeon-holed schemes. 
1886 W. J. Tucker £. Exrvofe 120 A dozen large, elumsy- 
looking desks, with a variety of pigeon-holed shelves. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Pigeon-holed, formed with pigeonholes for the 
escape of gases of combustion..or for the discharge of 
liquids. 1895 Pop. Sef. Monthly Apr. 754 That terrible 
pigeonholer of freight schedules at Washington. 1904 G. 
Merepitn in Daily Chron. 5 July 3/2 Most women have a 
special talent for pigeon-holing. | ‘ 

Pi-geon-house. A building or structnre in 
which pigeons are kept; a columbarium, dovecote, 

1537-8 in Willis & Clark Caurbridge (1886) 11]. 592 The 
windows of the pigeon-house. 1644 Sir E, Nicwotas in AY 
Papers (Camden) 63 They songht everye place in my howse 
for me, and my pydgion howse and all my out-howses, 1766 
Complete Farmer s.v. Pigeon, Any lord of a manor may 
build a pigeon-house on his land, but a tenant cannot do it 
without the lord's licence. 1840 Cottager's Alan. 26 in 
Libr, Usef. Knowl, Hush, 111, The perspective elevation 
shows the bee-house, with pigeon-house over. 

transf, 1599 Nasue Lenten Stugje Wks. (Grosart) V. 263 
A cage or pigeon house, romthsome enough to comprehend 
her and..her nurse. A 

Pi-geon-pea. [= F. fozs-pigeou, in sense 1.] 

1. The seed of a leguminous shrub, Cafanus in- 
dicus, native of the E. Indics, and cultivated in 
many tropical countries ; also, the plant itself. 

1725 Stoanr Famaica 11.31 Pigeon-pease..their chief use 
is to feed pigeons, whence the name. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 196 Pigeon or Angola Peas. 1760 J. Ler /nirod. 
Bot. App. 322 Pigeon Pea, Cytisus. 1858 Hocc Veg, 
Kingd. 279 1n Jamaica. .the plant has been called Pigeon 
ea, + Treas. Bot, 189 In the West Indies they [the 
two varieties of Ca/anus indicus] are called Pigeon peas, 

2. The Black Bitter-vetch, Zrvun Ervilia. 

1884 in Mitter Plant-n. 

Pi'geon-plum. E 

1. A tree ot the W. Indics and Florida, Coccoloba 
Floridana, N.O. Polygonacez, the wood of which 
is used in cabinet-making; also, its edible grape- 


like fruit. 

1747 Catessy in PA, Trans. XLV. 604 Cerasus latiore 
folto,.. The Pidgeon-Plum, The Kruit is ripe in December, 
is pleasant-tasted, and is the Food of Pidgeons, and many 
wild Animals. 1884 in Miter Péant-2. 


2. A W. African tree of the genus Chrysobalanus, 


N.O. Rosacex; also, its succulent edible fruit. 

1884 Mitter //avt-2., Pigeon Plum-tree, Sierra Leone, 
Chrysobalanus ellipticus and C. luteus. 

Pigeonry. [f. Piczo sé, + -ny.] A place 
where pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house. 

1840 Cotfager’s Man. 24 in Libr. Use, Knowl, Husd. 
II}, The pigeonry over the porch. 1894 Barinc-Goutp 
Deserts S. France 1. 21 Well-built farmhouses, with their 
pigeonties like towers, 

Pigeon’s milk. Also 8 pigeon milk. 

1, ‘The partly-digested food with which pigeons 


feed their young. 

1888 RoutesTon & Jackson Anti. Life 53 The young [of 
the pigeon]..are fed with tbe so-called ‘pigeon’s milk’ re- 
gurgitated hy the parent bird into the mouth of the young. 

2. An imaginary article for which children are 


sent on a fool’s errand. 

1777 Brano Antig. 398 Sending Persons on what are 
ealled sleeveless Weehark ..for Pigeon Milk, with similar 
ridiculous Absurdities. 811 Lex. Balatr, s.v., Boys and 
novices are frequently sent on the first of April to buy 
pigeons milk. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 187a Punch 3 Feb, 46/2. 

Pi-geon-toe:d, <. 

1. Ornith. Having the toes arranged on a level 
as in pigeons ; peristeropod. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The pigeon-toed fowl are the monnd- 
birds or A/egapodiie of the Old World and the curassows 
or Cracidg of America. 

2. Of persons or horses: Turning the toes or feet 
inwards ; in-toed. 

1801 Sporting Afag. XVII. 119 When the horse is pigeon- 
toed, that is turns histoes inwards. 1805 T. Harrat Scenes 
of Life 111. 66 She stooped, and was pigeon-toed, 1842 

RARHAM Jugol, Leg. Ser. 1. Dead Drummer, The pigeon- 
toed step, and the rollicking motion Bespoke them two 
gennine sons of the Ocean. z 

50 Pi‘geon-toe's sb. #/., feet which turn inwards. 

1886 Exwortuy IV, Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Pigeon-toed, 
Bow-legs and pigeon-toes usually go together. 
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Pi-geon-wing, 5%. 

1. A wing belonging to, or like that of, a pigeon. 

1781 CowPer Conversation 576 Like angel heads in stone 
with pigeon-wings, 

2. A mode of dressing the side hair, fashionable 
with men towards the end of the 18th c.; also, 


a wig of the same form. 

1889 G. W. Cante Stories of Louisiana xiii. 94 Tt was 
impossible for us to work up a [hair] club and pigeon wings 
like those I saw on the two young Du Clozels. 

3. A particular fancy step in dancing; also, a 
fancy figure in skating. U. S. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Sa/mrag. (1824) 78 [He] is famous at the 
Atrouet and the pigeon-wing, (1849 J. P. Morir 4/. 
Toutrond 166 Camille was very skilful at cutting capers..1 
shone in making pigeon’s wings, and 1 made plenty of room 
for myself among the istanders.] 1854 W. Irving iu Li 
6 Apr. The scene brought my old dancing-school days 
back again, and I felt very much like cutting a pigeon-wing. 

Hence Pi'geon-wing v. (see 3 above). 

1826 F. Coorrr Jfohicaxs (1829) 11. iv. 59 The toes are 
squared, as though one of the French dancers had heen in, 
pigeon-winging his tribe } 

Pigeon-wood (pidgonwud). A name given 
to the wood of various tropical or sub-tropical 
trees or shrubs, mostly used in cabinet-work, so 
called from the marking or colouring; also, the 
trees themselves. Among these are 

a. Counarnus guianensis, the Zebraewood of S, America 
and the W, Indies; b. Diospyros tefrasperma,a W. \ndian 
ebony shrub; ¢. Dipholis salicifolfa,a large fragrant W. 
Indian tree, of the star-apple kind; d. Guet/arda speciosa, 
a small evergreen, growing in the tropies of both hemi- 
spheres; @. Prsonia obtusata, the beefwood, corkwood, or 
porkwood of the W. Indies and Florida; f. species of 
Coccofoba (Picron-pLum); Long-leaved P., C. dizversifolia; 
Small-leaved P., C. punctata, C. leoganensis. 

1745 H, Watrotr Let, to G. Montagu 13 July, My lady 
Hervey..is charmed with the hopes of these new shoes, and 
has already bespoke herself a pairof pigeon wood. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 368 Pigeon Wood, ‘This shrubby tree is 
greatly esteemed on account of its wood, 1866 Treas. Bot, 
887 Pigeon-wood, Zebra-wood, of which there are several 
kinds. Jamaica P., Guetlarda speciosa. 

Pi'g-faced, a. Ilaving a face resembling that 
of a pig. 

Pig-faced lady or woman (earlier hog frced gentlewoman), 
a repnted woman of rank or wealth, with a pig's face, for 
whom a husband was supposed to be antes the subject 
of much delusion among the credulous, from the rth. 
onwards. See Chambers’ Book of Days 11. 255. 

(Cf, 1640 hag-faced: Hoc sé) 12€.] 1813 Chron. in Anz, 
Reg. 17/1 The original invention of the pig-faced woman, 
about the year 1764. 1858 Lytton [Vhat will Ae doi. ie t 
Farther on. .rose the more pretending fabrics which lodged 
the attractive forms of the Mermaid, the Norfolk Giant, the 
Pig-faced Lady, the Spotted Boy, and the Calf with Two 
Heads, 1864 R. Campers BA Days 11, 255/21 ‘here can 
be few that have not heard of the celebrated pig-faced lady, 
whose mythical story is common to several Jcuropean 
languages. /bid. 2357/2 The ‘pig-faced lady' is not un- 
frequeatly exhibited... by showmen at fairs, etc. ..represented 
by a bear having its head carefully shaved, and adorned 
with cap, bonnet, ringlets, etc. 

Pigful. [f. Pic 55.24 -rut.J As much as 
fills a pig or earthen pot, 

1590 in Law's Afemorials (1818) Pref, 28 Sending a pigfull 
of poyson to the house where young Foullis was. 1665 Lo, 
FounTaInuatt Frad, (1900) 92 A pigful of holy water wt a 
spung in it. 

Pi-gfully, adv. Aumorous nouce-wd. [After 
manfully.) Ina manner befitting a pig. 

1891 Atkinson Last Giant Killers 68 And .. didn't the 
two little pigs concerned play their parts pigfully ! 

Piggard: sce Pic-HERD, Piggeis: see Peccy- 
Mast. Piggen, obs. form of Piccry. 

Piggery ! (pigari). [f Pia sb.1 + -Eny.] 

1. A place where pigs are kept; a pig-breeding 
establishment; 2 pigsty. Also fig. 

1804-6 Syp. Smitu Jor. Philos, (1850) 195 Go to the Duke 
of Bedford's piggery at Woburn. 1841-54 J. L. Stepuens 
Centr. Amer. 110 The interior was a perfect piggery full of 
fleas and children. 1867 J. Hatton Sadlants of 2. iii, 
There were model cow-houses, cattle-sheds, piggeries. 1868 
Rusun Time § Tide (1872) 193 Here we are in a piggery, 
mainly by our own fault, hungry enough, and for ourselves, 
anything but respectable. i 

2. Piggish condition; piggishness, 

1867 Maccrecor Voy. A fone ii, (1868) 653 1s the positive 
piggery of the lowest stratum of our fellows part of tne 
price we pay for glorious freedom? 1885 Sa/, Kev. 21 Feb. 
238/1 They prefer piggery to decency. 

3. Pigs collectively. 

1888 //arper’s Mag. Mar. 633 That sackful of rebellious 
piggery heaving and struggling. 

Piggery 2. Sc. [f. Piasé.2+-ery.] A place 
where pots and vessels of earthenware are made or 


| sold; a pottery; a crockery-shop; also, earthen- 


ware, crockery. 182g in Jamieson. 
Piggicide (pigissid). sonuce-wd. [f. Pia sd1 
+ -CIDE I.) One who kills pigs. 
1834-5 S. R. Marttanp Voluntary Syst. (1837) 345 Of 
course these piggicides were as much obliged to pay fetc.]. 


Piggin (pigin). Chiefly dia/, Also 7 -an, 7-9 
-en, -on, 9 -ing; 8. 6 pickein. [perh. a deriv, 
of Pra sé.2; but the history is obscure. The Gaelic 
pigean is dim. of pige, pigeadh, app. ad. Lowl. Sc. 
pig. Ir. pégin and W. picyn are app. from Eng.] 
A small pail or cylindrical vessel, esp. a wooden 


PIGHEADEDNESS. 


one with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
a handle; a milking pail; a vessel to drink out of, 

The word is recorded in the Eng. Diad, Dict. from North- 
umberland to Hampshire, also from Shetland; but it is not 

revalent in Scotland. Itis applied very variously in different 
localities ; in Northumberland it nay denote an earthen- 
ware pitcher, aad sometimes, a small iron kailpot (Heslop): 
in W, Vorksh. ‘a tia receptacle, a deep 1in tureen’ (E. D.D.); 
but it is generally described as of wood. Its size varies 
accnrding to purpose: it is deseribed as ‘holding near a 
pint‘, ‘containing about a quart‘, ‘holding from one to two 
gallons’ (ng. Dial. Dict.) 

3554 Lane. Wills (1857) 113, ij huiter trowghis xiij4,—iiij 
piggins iif. 1572 Nictanond Wills (Surtees) 152, xiij stannis 
and barels vj* viija, iij skelis, ij collockis, ij. pickeins, ij 
1611 Cotcr., Traief, a milking Pale, or Piggin. 1647 
Heraick Volle Numbers, iis Wish to God, ¥ little piggin 


| and a pipkia by, To hold things fitting my necessity. 1659- 


60 Anaresh, Wills (Surtees) 11,245, 1 wooden piggon. 1674 
Rav WV. C. Words 37 A Piggin, a tittle pail or tub with an 
erect handle. 1764 [larmer Odserz. xiv. ii 71 Three or 
four piggins, or great wooden bowls, 1803 R. Asorrson 
Cumberld, Ball. 74 A three-quart piggen full o' keale, He'll 
sup, the greedy sinner, 1827 Chron. in Ana. Reg. 1377/2 
A piggin, or small pail, out of which the animal fed. 1841 
S.C. Hau /redanad 1, 83 The usual drink is huttermilk..; 
which drink goes round in a small pigzin, a sort of minia+ 
ture of the Jenglish pail. 1863 Fr. A. Kemoie Resid. to 
Georgia 52 N very small cedar pail—a piggin as they termed 
it. 1887 Strathearn May. Feb, 13 So cease your useless 
jigging, And bring the can and pigging, To hold the luscious 
buttermilk That will be ready soon. 
Pigging, «1, sh.t: see Pic v. 
Pigging (pi-gin’, 74. sh.2 Se. 
The purchasing of pigs or crockery. 
1821 Black. Mag. VAIN. 432 Around this gay tempta- 
tion, wives are prigging, And even maidens go sometimes 


‘a pigging*. 
Piggish (pigif, a. [f Pie s6.24+-1sn1.] Of, 


pertaining te, or characteristic of a pig; piglike; 
hoggish ; stubborn; selfish, mean; unclean, vile. 

1792 Jimplied in Piccisuty}, 1820 W. Irvine Shetek Bh, 
Rip Van Winkle $18 One had..small piggish eyes. 1829 
Soutury O, Newman vw. 124 He hath not left [lis native 
country in that piggish mood Which neither will be led nor 
driven. 1873 J. R. Green Lett, (gor) 364, 1 don't like to 
be piggish and cantankerous. 1891 .V. & Q. th Ser. XIT. 
511/2 He did not mean they were piggish or coarse. 

llence Pi'ggishly adzv.; Piggishness. 

1992 Coreripce Let?., to Mfrs, Evans (1895) 38 Mr. Magne 
who played on the violin most piggishly. 1 Crrantotir 
Ssutu Conversations, etc, 1.86 She is very piggtshly brought 
up, indeed. 1858 Mavuew Upper Kéine v. $3 (1860) 277 
Our friend. .was fairly taken aback by the piggishness. 

Piggy, piggie (pigi, 6.1 [f. Pic sb.) + -y.] 

L. A little pig, or animal so called; also playfully 
applied, with various connotations, to a child. 

1799 in Spirit Pub. Frnts. 111. 25 Go to the forest, piggy, 
and deplore ‘he miserable lot of savage swine. 1890 
Spectator 10 May, 1f the worm objected to come out of 
the hole, ‘piggy “(a hedgehog], with his head on one side, 
gently scratched away the grass with his right fore-paw and 
extracted him, A ' 

2. The game of tip-cat; the ‘cat’ or picce of 
wood used in this game. 

1867 Standard 11 June, The game which is played by the 
street boys of London under the name of ‘tip-eat ‘..is, it 
appears, called ‘piggie'in the north. 1884 J/anch. Guard, 
22 Sept. 8/4‘ Piggy ' (which some members. recognise under 
the name of ‘tip-cat ') (was] among the featnres he described 
as objectionable ia our street life, : 

Piggy, s6.2 dial. [dim. of Pic 5.2] A little pot. 

16.. Country Lass in Whitelaw Bh. Scot. Song (1844) 

04/1 Bg aly Pisey: corked with sage Contains ay drink 

ut Lhin, O. 

Piggy, ([f Piesdt+-y.] Piglike; resem- 
bling that of a pig. 

a 1845 Hooo Literary & Literal xii, Miss Ikey, Whose 
whole pronunciation was so piggy. 1874 Brenann Aly time 
xxii, 198 He was fresh-coloured, with little piggy eyes. 

Piggy-back: sce Pick-A-BACK. 

Pigey-wi ggy. Also piggy-wig. A childish 
riming extension of figzy, little pig; also applied 
playfully to a child. 

1862 Miss YoucE Stokesley Secret i.(ed.2)15 There's plenty 
for pizgy-wiggy. 1865 Dicnexs A/ut, #7. 1. iv, * Well, 
Pigeywiggies , said R. W., ‘how de do to-night.’ 1870 
Lear WVonsense Songs, The Owl and the Pussy-cat ii, And 
there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, With a ring at the end 
of his nose. 

Pig-head (pi'ghed). [f£ Pic s#,t + Heap sé., 
after next.) An obstinate stupid head. 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/1 It took..years to drive the 
notion of a steam roller into the pig-heads of our vestries. 

Pigheaded (pighe:déd), «. _ [Parasynthelic 
deriv.of Piasé.14 HTEAD sé, + -ED2.] Having nhead 
like that of a pig; usnally fg., having the mental 
qualities ascribed ta a pig; obstinate; stupid; 
perverse. 

1620 B. Jonson News /, New World, Vou shonld be 
some dull tradesman by your pig-beaded sconce now. 1774 
Gorpss. Nat, Hist. (1862) I. vn iii, 471 The pig-headed 
Armadillo, with nine bands, 1811 Lex. Balatron, Pig 
headed, obstinate. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiii, A nasty, 
ungrateful, pig-beaded,.. obstinate, sneaking dog. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. 99 My brother Will 
is as obstinate as he is pigheaded. 

Hence Pitghea-dedly adv.; Pi'ghea:dednese. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 July 6/1 To the eredit of his in- 
structors..he has learned his lesson pigheadedly and well. 
1803 Mar. Epcewortu Seéinda 1. Be With true English 
pigheadedness..they went and polled for an independent 


[f. Pic sé? 


PIG-HERD, 


candidate of their own choosing, 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. 
Philos.ili. 225 A kind of pigheadedness,or indifference toideas, 

Pig-herd (pi'ghdid). Also 7 ?piggard. [f. 
Pic sé.14+HeERD 56.2 The form piggard prob. 
helongs here, but may be:—fzeward.] A keeper 
of a herd of pigs: cf. HoGHERD, SWINEHERD. 

isor Peacivate Sf. Dict., Porgucro, a pigheard. a1697 
aAvaagy Srief Lives (1898) 11. 304 He sent for all his ser- 
vants, even the piggard-boy, to come and heare his palinode. 
1820 SHELLEY CE. ipus Tyr ui. 136 Sanahbling makes pig- 
herds hungry, and they dine On bacon, and whip sucking- 
pigs the more. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 213 Magyar.. 
cattle-drivers, Bulgarian pig-herds,. .Wallachian shepherds. 

Pighill, obs. var. PicutLe. Pig-hole: see Pic. 

Pight, arch. pa.t. and pa. pple. of Prrcn v1: 
see also PITCHED Ap. a1 

Pight (poit), v [The pa.t. and pa. pple. of 
Pitcu v.1 erroneously used as a present tense.] 
trans. To pitch, 

[1459 Rodls of Parlt, V. 348/2 It was nyghe evynne or ye 
..raungede youre Batailles, pightede youre tentes.] 1586 
Waaner 4/6, Eng. us, vii. (1589) 23 And haning in their sight 
The threatned Citie of the Foe, his Tents did Affer pight. 
1594 and Rep. Doctor Faustus in Thoms £. £. Prese Rom. 
(1858) 111. 348 Two most beautiful places to pight tapers on. 
1866 J. B. 
net and pitch his snare. 1867 — tr, Ifrgil's 
Behold the pighted foe and battle-field. 

Pightle (pait’l). doca?. Forms: a. 3 pichtel, 
pichtil, pictel, pigtel, 5 pyghtell, 5-6 py- 
tell, 6-7 pightell, putell, 6-9 pightel, pitle, 
8 pightal, 7- pightle, (8-9 corrufily pigtail). 
Also 8. 3 pichel, pychel, pichil, pughull, 6-8 
pighill, 7-8 peighill; 6 pykkyll, 7 piekhill, 
piekell, 7-8 pickle. y. 7-9 picle. 5. 7-8 piddle. 
See also Pincre 56.2 [Origin obscure; the form 
seems to be diminutive, 

The two types pighted and pighel Haeee) are both found 
soon after 12003 the former was mid]. and southern: in E, 
Anglia and Essex it became before 1500 fite/; pichel was 
northern, and appears to have given the hardened form 
pickel; picle was app. a phonetic variant of fitde, whence 
perh. also sidd/e through “sitile. Cf. also Pincre sé.2) 

A small field or enclosure; a close or croft. 

a, 1210 Finesin Cur, Dom. Reg., Bucks (1835)1.247 Croftam 
»eque vocatur Leuernues Piste 12.. Deedin N. §& OQ. 
roth ser. V. 26/2 Totam croftam illam que vocatur Wistones 
pictel que jacet sunh Bosco. 1250-60 Furness Coucher 
(Chetham Soc., new ser. XI. 444), Totam terram..in loco qui 
vocatur Pichtil cnm wna acra ad_caput Pichil. 1403 
Court-voll Gt. Walthant Maner, Essex, Wdem dominus 
habet unum _fossatum non scnratum erga Chalf-pyghtell. 
31494 in T. Gardner ist. Dunwich (1754) 52 My Pytell 
lyinge in the Parische of All Seints within the said Town. 

tin Wigram £/sfow (1885) 161 One messuage, and one 
pightell, with appurtenances. 1562 in Glasscock Aec. S?. 
Michaels, Bp. Stortford (1882) 55 Wood of ye a called 
thorley wyk. 1650 Brasenose Coll. Doc. E? 19 A little close 
or pasture called Pightle about 1 rood in area. 1930 in 
Rep. Comm, ing. Charities (1837) XXX, 141 (Cambs.) Two 
pene in Bottisham, and a dolver in Braddyls. 1819 

EES Cyel,, Pig-Zail,..a provincial term sometimes applied 
to a small strip of ground generally in the state of grass, 
1826 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 11. Never had that 


5 
novelty in manure whitened the crofts and pightles of Court- | 


Farm, 21843 Soutney Comtm.spl. Bk. (1851) 1V. 430 The 
pigtail of the field, a small strip in grass. 1854 Kwicut 
Once upon a Time 11, 117 There was one meadow. called 
the Pitle(stilla Norfolk word). 1893 J. C. Jzarrreson Sk. 
Kecollect. (1894) li. 15 The paddocks and pightels about the 
town of my birth. 

B. cr1zz0 Selby Chartul, WV. 15 Unum essartum .. quod 
vocatur Pichel. 1254-80 /3id, 81 Cum uno prea prati_in 
Ower Selehy, ¢1275 Whalley Coucher (Chetham Soc., Old 
Ser. XVI. 688), Partem cujusdam terra... quod vocatur Mikel 
peeaaltee Litel pnghull. 1503 172? of Wyne (Somerset Ho.), 
Pykkyll otherwise called crofte, 1651 A/S. dndenture (co. 
Derhy), One land called the Pickell land. 1688 A/S. fnden- 
ture, Close called ., the Peighill. 1699 AfS. fudenture, 
Also the Pickbills le¢sewhere Pickills] in Brampton [co. 
York). aziz in Rep. Comm. Ing. Charities (1822) VIN. 
721 (Yorks) [J. S. charged) a pighill next but three to his 
close [with a yearly to the poor). 1737 Court Roll, 
Wakefield, Close called..Peighill. 1737 AIS. fadenture 
(Rolleston, co, Stafford), A piece of meadow., lying near 
to an inclosure called Pickle Meer. 

y. 164% Termes de la Ley 219 Picle or piile .. signifies 
with us a little small close or inclosure, a 1825 Foray 
Voc. FE. Anglia, Pitle, Picle, a small piece of inclosed 
ground, generally pronounced in the first, but not unfre- 
quently in the second form. 

8. 1638 Brasenose Coll, Mun., Coot. Burwaldescote, A 
piddle of pasture grownde of half an acre, a 1693 AsHMOLE 
Antig. Berks. (1723) 1. Introd. 39 Two Houses, and a Piddle 
of Land belonging to them. 

Pig-hull, -hutch, etc. : sce Pic 1 IV. 

Pig-iron. [f. Pic 54.17: ef. Sow-rrow.} 

1. Cast iron in pigs or ingots, as first reduced 
from the ore. d 

1665 D. Deptev Mettallum Martis (1851) 49 Some 
Furnaces make Twenty Tuns of Pig Iron fer Weeks, 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Seotl. (1806) 111. 104 The lateral montds 
or channels are called pigs, and hence cast-iron receives the 
appellation of pig-iron, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 
325 The finest English pig-iron is from Cumberland hema- 
tite, 1881 Raymono A/fxing Gloss. s.v., Mine-pig is pig- 
iron made from ores only; cinder-pig, from ores wit 
admixture of some forge or mill-cinder. 

attrib, 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 9/2 The pig-iron 
market opened with little doing at 475. 244. cash. 


2. Cookery. An iron plate hung between the 


meat and the fire when the latter is too hot. 
21756 Mars. Havwooo New Present (1971) 105 If it fthe 


ose tr. Ovid's Met. 48 There doth he pight his | 
neid 325 | 
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fire} should be too fierce in the middle, you must make use 
ofa pig-iron. 1847-78 in Hatiiwe.e. 

Pig-jump, v. app. orig. Australian slang, 
[f. Pag 54.14 Jump v.]  zxtr. To jump in a frolic- 
some way from all four legs, without bringing 
them together as in buck-jumping. Hence Pi'g- 
jumper, a horse which pig-jamps. 

1892 Daily News 7 May 5/4 The vice of some of these pig- 
jumpers and buckers in the arena is very directly a matter 
of original sin, 1893 Mas. C. Praco Ontlaw & Lawm. I. xi. 
241, I don't mind hat I sit, short ofa regular buck-jumper, 
I can even manage a little mild pig-jumping. /éfd. 242 
This borse won't even pigsjump. | e 

+ Pi-gle. Oés. [According to Alphita, = med. 
L. pigula, F. pigle, of which nothing further is 
known, It was perh. another form of the word 
Paice, thongh in ME. applied to an entirely 
different plant, and app. only in 16th c. identified 
with paigle the cowslip. (In the Supplement to 
Gcerarde, 1597, Pagle is given as ‘ sttchwort’.)] 

1, The Stitchwort, SteVaria Holostea (apparently), 

@1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 27 Lingua avis, 
i. stichewort i, pighe, Jéid. 34 Pigle, i stichewort. c14s0 
Alphita Gbid.) 103 Lingua _anis, piguia idem, florem habet 
album. gadlice pause anglice Bees lbid.146 Pigula, 
lingua avis. [Cf Brit, Alus. Add. MSS. 15236,‘ Lingua 
azts, gallice pigle, latine vero pigla’.) 

2. = PAIGLE, the cowslip (apparently). 


1s70 Levins Manip, 129/35 Note, that ofttimes fle is » 


written for df/,..e/e for gid [ete]... Pigle [wispy Pigil], for 
pigil, verbasculs. 

Pig-lead, Lead in the form of pigs, as it 
comes from the smelting-furnace. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 360 The methods by 
winehaie end is manufactured into sheet-lead. 1832 BaaaacE 
Econ, Manuf. xviii. (ed. 3) 166 The price of Pig-Lead was 
41 1s. per ewt, 

Pi-gless, ¢. [f. Pic sb1+ -LEss.) Without 
a pig or pigs; having no pigs. 

1895 Daily News 23 June 2/4 The National Pig Breeders 
tet ata pigless show for the second time. : : 

Piglet (piglet). [£ Pic sé.1+-1er.] A little pig. 

1883 Miss Baoucnton Belinda 1, 1. iv. 66 The little piglets 
..toddle sweetly about. 1895 C. Scorr Apple Orchards 73 
The black and white piglets, not yet weaned. 

Piglike (pi-gilaik), a. and adv. [fas prec. + 
-LIKE I,J Like, or like that of, a pig. 

1612 Two Noble K. v. iv, Pig-like he [a restive horse] 
whines At the sharp rowel. 1849 Sk. Nat. f/ist., Alam 
malia IV. 138 Their voice, a pig-like grant. 1897 Mary 
Kinestev W, Africa 195, I can see the pink, pig-like hippo, 
whose colour has been soaked out by the water, lying on 
the lower deck. 

Pig-lily: see Pio 54.1 13 b, 

Pigling (piglin). In 8 piglin. [f. as prec. 
+-1Incl] Alittle or young pig; a sucking-pig. 
1713 Cress Wincuetsea Afise. oes 212 Then ever 
Piglin she commends, And likens them to all their swinis 
Friends. 1833 Sia F. B. Heap Suddles of Brunnen (1834) 
96 Tiny, light-hearted, brisk, petulant piglings. 1887 J essorr 
Arcady vit 218 She tends the poultry,..she looks after the 

piglings ete.) e et 

Hence Pi'glinghood, the condition of a pigling. 

1885 A. Stewarr Twixt Ben Nevis & Glencoe 153 The 
stye which from early piglinghood had been its home. 

‘gly, a. nonce-wd. [f. Pic sd.) + -ry 1] Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a pig. 

1859 Taottore IW. éndies it. (1860) 19, 1 believe that pigly 
grace consists in plumpness and comparative shortness, 

Pigmean, pigmean, variants of Pres£an, 

Pig-maker, -market: see Pic) 1V. 

Pigmeater (pi'gmita:). Australian slang. [f. 
Pic 56.1 + MEat 50.1 + -ER},.] A bullock which 


does not fatten ; 1 beast only fit for pigs’ food. 

1884 'R. Botoaewooo’ Jfels, Mens. xiv. 105 Bullocks, 
which declined with fiendish obstinacy to fatten, They 
were whal are known by the stock-riders as ‘ragers’ or 
‘pig-meaters', 1890 — Col Reformer xvi. (1891) 195 The 
last camp..contained an unusual number of ’ pigmeaters ’. 

Pigmen, erron, variant of Prewy. 

Pigment (pi-gmént). [ad. L. pZgmentune,f. pig-, 
Biri to paint. So OF. pigntent (12-13the.). 
4 ment oceurs in late OE. in sense 2. Cf, Pinent.] 
. A colouring matler or sabstanee. 

a. Any substaace (usually artificially prepared) 
used for colouring or painting; a paiot, dye, 
‘colour’; in technical use, a dry substance, usnally 
io the form of powder or easily pulverized, which, 
when mixed with oil, water, or other liquid vehicle, 
constitutes a ‘ paint’. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P.R.x1x. xxvi.(Bodl.MS.), Minium 
isa red coloure..: In Spayne is more suche pigment ban in 
oer londes. 1616 Butroxar Eng. Expos. Pigment, a 
painting. 16a: Buaron Amat. Med. 111. it, 11. ili. (3651) 469 
Artificial inticements and provocations of Gestures, Cloaths, 
Neel: Pigments. 1663 Bove Exp, Hist, Colours m1. xii. 

Vis, 1772 1.735 ANow me,. .for the avoiding of ambiguity, to 
employ the word pigments tosignify such prepared materials 
{as cochineal, vermilion, orpiment) as painters, dyers, and 
other artificers make use of. 1684-5 — AZin. Waters iv. 
Wks. 1V, 806 Balaustium, \ogwood, hrasil, and other 
astringent vegetable pigments, 1799 G. Sait Laboratory 
1, 312 A beautiful white pigment called ceruse. 1883 Ruskin 
Art Eng. 11 The harmonies possible with material pigments. 

, b. Nai. Hisi., etc. Any organic substance oceur- 
ting in and colouring any part of an animal or 
plant ; the natural colouring-matter of a tissne. 


PIGMENTLESS. 


, [1835-6 Tooo Cye/, Ana? 1. 3/1 During pregnancy an 
increased secretion of pigmentum is said totake place.) 2842 
Pricuaad Nav. Hist. Alan (ed. 2) 89 The discoloration de- 
pecan on the presence of cells filled with pigment. 1884 

ower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 68 Grains of chlorophyll 
and allied pigments. 

+2. = PiMEst 1. Oés. (in Scott, arch.) 

[1180-1200 in Sax. Leechd. W11. 136 Nim hwyt cudu & 
gyngyfere & recels..of obprum pyhmentum ane sticcan 
ulne., 1398 Tagvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lix. (Bod). MS.), 
Pigmentum hap bat name as it were pilis mentum, quod 
scilicet in pila est contumsnm sie] bat is ibete in a mortere: 
of be whiche spicery by pigmentary crafte he makep 
likinge drinke and electuaries.) ¢1420 Pallad.on Husd. vi. 
167 To sauour..with puttyng to pygment, Or pepur, or 
sum other condyment. 1471 Ript.ey Comp. A leh. xu il. in 
Ashm,. Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 181 As musk in Pygments. 
1819 Scorr /vanhoe iii, Place the best mead,.. the most 
odoriferons pigments, upon the board. 

3. attrib. and Comé. (asually in sense 1b), as 
Ppigment-cell, -grain, -granule, -molecule, -particle, 
-speck, -spol; pigment-bearing, -forming,-laden adjs. 

1842 Pricuarno Nat. Hist. AMfan (ed. 2) 89 Description of 
the pigment-celis in the negro. 1859 J. R. eae Protozoa 
65 A bright coloured particle (usually red), termed the.. 
‘pigment spot’, is found in the bodies of many J/n/wsoria. 
1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 248 ‘The pigment 
bacteria, which cannot be distinguished from one another 
microscopically, /éfd. I. 625 Cells and flakes containing 
pigment granules. 1879 Haatan /2yesight ii. 14 A layer of 
flat, dark brown, or nearly black, pigment cells..also covers 
the posterior surface of the iris. 1898 P. Manson /vof, 
Diseases iii. 73 For the most part these Pinner grains are 
enclosed in leucocyte-like bodies. /did. 81 ‘The tendency the 
pigment-laden leucocytes exhibit to ay their burden to 
thespleen, 1899 A Ubutt's Syst. Mfed. V1. 916 The etiology 
of pigment-hearing new growth, 

b. Special combs.: pigment colour (see quot.) ; 
pigment-printing, (a) a method of printing cali- 
coes, ete. with pigments attached to the eloth by 


| an albuminous substance ; (2) the printing of per- 


manent photographs with carbon or other pigments. 

1862 O'Newe Dict. Calico Printing & Dyeing 168 Pig- 
sient colours, this name has heen given to those colours 
which are in the state of powder, and insoluble in the vehicle 
by which they are applied to the fabric. 1883 Hardwich's 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 339 Carbon, or pigment 
pole [in Photography], 1897 J. Nicot in Onting (U.S.) 

XX. 496/2 The en or pigment printing method gives 
the very highest class of positives. F 

Pigmental (pigmental), a. [f. L. pigmrent- 
zm (see prec.) +-AL.] =PIGMENTARY a. 2, Hence 
Pigme‘ntally adv. 

1842 Patcnaap Nat. Fitst. Afan (ed. 2) 83 The mucous or 
pigmental membrane. 1886 Beleravia ein LIX. 353 Over- 
coloured, pigmentally and orally, 1896 Adddutt's Syst. Med. 
1. 114 Atrophy and pigmental degeneration (as apart from 
pigmental infiltration). 

Pigmentary (pigméntari), 53. and a. Also 
4 pymentarie, -ye, 5 pygmentarie. {ad. Ite 
pignentari-us adj., of or belonging to paints or 
unguents; sh, a dealer in these, in med. L, esp. in 
scents, spices, and aromatic confections, f. pig- 
ment-unt: see PiGMENT and -ary 1] 

+A. sb. a. A maker or seller of ointments, 
drugs, etc.; an apothecary. b. (In quot. 1474) 
app. an aromatic coafection. Ods. 

1382 Wvetr Exod. xxxvii. 29 Ensence of moost clene 
swete smellynge spices, with the werk of pymentarye [Vxdg. 
opere pigmentarii; 1388 a makere of oynement; 1609 Brste 
(Douiey) pigmentarie]. — Song Sol, v. 13 The chekes of 
hym as litle flores of swote spicis, plaunted of pymentaries, 
1474 Caxton Chesse 1, v. 101 Makers of pygmentaries, 
spicers and ae My 

B. adj. +1. Pertaining to an apothecary or 
maker of aromatic confections, Ods. 

1362 Wyctir Song Sol. ili. 6 Smoke of the swote spices, of 
myrtre, and of encens, and of alle pymentarie eae [1388 
al_poudur of an oynement makere}, 1398 [sce Picmext 2), 

2. Of, pertaining or belongiog to, or consisting of 
pigment; producing or containing pigment or 
colouring-matter; in Path. characterized by the 


formation or presence of pigment. 

1851 Canpentea Afan. Phys. (ed, 2) 590 To reflect the 
light that reaches the interior of the eye, when .. not 
prevented from doing so by the interposition of the pig. 
mentary layer, 1851 Waicut Richardson's Introd. Geol, 
xiL 385 The ink, though fossilised, retaining its pigmentary 
property. 71860 O. W. Hoimes Profi Sreak/.-t. iv, The 
purple-black of the.. whiskers is constitutional and not pig- 
mentary. 1876 Batstowe Zhe. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 84 he 
deposition of yellow, red, and brown pigmentary granules. 

Pigmentation (pigméntéfan). io/. Nat. 
Hist. and Path, [mod,{. L. pigmentaius painted 
(£. pigmentum paint) + -ION; see -ATION. So F, 
pigmentation.| Coloration or discoloration by 
formation or deposition of pigment in the tissues. 

1866 A. Fut Prine. Aled. (1880) 59 Pigmentation is not 
in itself a morbid process of much importance. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 315 Pigmentation of the skin 
affects either the rete Malpighit or the corium. 

Pigmented (pigméntéd), a. [f. Premext + 
-ED2.] Charged or coloured with pigment. 

1866 A. Fiint Princ, fed. (1880) 246 These atrophic lungs 
are usually deeply pigmented. 1883 //ardzwich's Photog. 
Chem, (ed. Taylor) 347 The pigmented tissne should be of 
that kind which has a minimum of Gelatine and a maximum 
of colouring matter. q 

Pi-gmentiess, a. [f.as prec. + -LESs.] Destitule 
of pigment. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


y 


PIGMENTOSE. 


Pi-gmentose, a. [fas next + -osE.] = next. 

Pigmentous (pigmentas), a. [f. L. pig- 
ment-um PIGMENT + -0US.] Characterized by the 
ptesence of pigment; pigmentary. ; 

1836-9 Todd's Cyel. Anat. 11. 961/1 The exterior surface of 
the retina being covered by a dark pigmentous membrane. 

Pi-g-me:tal [f. Pic 56.17 + Merat: cf. Sow- 
METAL.] Metal, usually iron, in the form of pigs. 

1731 Gentl, Mag. 1. x67 [He] proposes with Pit-coal Fire 
to make Bar Tron from Pig-metal. 1761 CAvon. in Aun. 
Reg. 73/1 lis new invented method of making malleable 
iron from pig or sow metal. 1831 J. Hottano Manuf 
Metal 1, 27 Sow metal, or pig metaé, epithets..referring to 
the blocks as they may have been run in the main or the 
collateral gutters, the former being called sows, and the 
latter Jigs, respectively. 

Pigmy: see Premy. 

Pigne, obs. form of PINE. 

Pignerate, -ation: see PIGNORATE, -ATION. 

+ Pignolate, piniolate. Ols. [a.F. pigno- 
fat, ‘the preserued kernell of a Pinc-apple, or con- 
serue of Pine-kernells’ (Cotgr.); cf. It. pzgzolo 
‘a kinde of meate of pine-apples’ (Florio 1398), 
also Pioxon], and -atE}.] A conserve or con- 
fection made of pignons or pine-kernels. 

1544 Puaer Regim. Life (1560) Dj, Ml swete thynges are 
verye good as apples sodden with suger. -pignolate, penedies, 
whyte pylles, suger candy, and the ivice of likorice. /did, 
(1553) BY h, Pignolate, and swete almondes. 1657 Tomtin- 
50N Renon's Disp. 171 Another kind of paste..which the 
Neotericks call Piniolate or Pignolate because its made of 
Pine kernells. : . . 

| Pignon!, ?0és. [F. pzgnon (pin'oh) a pine- 
kernel = Sp. piton, Pg. pinhdo:~late L. type 
*pinion-em, {, pinea pine-cone. Cf, PINION sé.5, 
PrNon.] 

1, A pine-kernel; the edible seed of the stone- 
pine (Fens Pinea) of the south of Europe, or of 
other species of pine. 

1603 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. xxx. 292 
There are great pine trees in New Spaine, though... they 
heare no pignons or kernells, but empty apples. 1866 Trvas. 
Bot., Pignon, or Pinone, the edible seed of the cones of 
various pines, as thase of Pruzs Pinea, .,eaten in Italy. 

+2. The Physic-nat of S. America: =Pg. pinhdo, 
Piston 56.5 1, Obs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Iist. Indies w. xxix. 289 
There are a thousand of these simples fit to purge, as.. 
pignons of Punua, .and many other things. 

|Pignon 2 (pin’on). Arch. [E. pegnon a gable- 
end = It. pignone (Littré), Romanic augmentative 
of L. ~inna pinnacle; see PIn1on 56.2] A gable. 

1875 F. 1. Scupamore Day Dreams 38 Rich in houses 
with gables and pignons. ? 

Pignorate (pignért), pp/ a. [ad. L. pigne- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of pignerare: seenext.] a. Given 
or taken in pledge; pledged, pawned. b. Relat- 
ing to things pledged, pigneratitions. 

16.. Corshill Bavon-Court Bk. in Ayr & Wigton Arch. 
Coll, WW. 115 The said William Glen pursned the said 
Robert for the said pistoll for what the same wes pignorat. 
1886 Muirneap in one Brit. XX. 690/2 Pignorate and 
hypothecary rights were unknown as rights protected by 
action at the time now being dealt with. 

Pignorate (pignére't), v. Also pignerate. 
[ad. L. pigrerare (in med. spelling prenorare) to 
give asa pledge, f. pionus ( pigner-, -or-) pledge : 
see -ATE3.] érans. To give or take as a pledge; 
to pledge, pawn. Hence Pi-gnorated ppl. @. 

1623 CockEraM, Pignerate, to pawne. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Pignerate, ta lay a gage, or mortgage; also to 
take in pawn. 184 1, Sutith's Diet. Grk. & Rom. Antig. 
760/1 If the pledger sold a movable thing that was pignerated, 
1878 /éid. 1037/1 A man could not acquire possession hy 
means of a pignorated slave. 

Pignoration (pigndra-fan). Alsopigner.. [ad. 
L. pignerition-em pledging, f. pignerdre: see 
prec.] The action of pledging or pawning. 

1623 Cockeram, Pigneration, a pawning or morgaging. 
1658 Prituirs, Pigneration led. 1678 Pignoration),a gaging 
or laying to pawn. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 270 The 
Pignoration of the Continental Teutonic Law is more archuic 
than the Distress with which we are familiar in England. 


Pignoratitions (pi:gndriti-{os), 2. rare. Also 


Pigner-. [f. L. pignerdlicius adj., belonging to a 
Pee: see PIcNoRate fA/.a. and -ITI0U8.]_ Re- 
aling to things given in pledge or pawned, 


. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pigneratitious, that which is laid 
in pledge, or pertaining to gage. 19795 Wytne Decés. 
Virginia 57 Questions arising on pigneratitions contracts. 

Pignorative, a. (ad. F. pienoratif (1 567), 
{. L. pignorare: see PicNorate and -aTIVE.} That 
Sives in pledge; pledging, pawning. 

1611 CoTaR., Pignoratiy, pignoratiue, impledging, ingaging 
by Suretiship, or with a pawne. Hence 1616-63 BuLLOKAR 
Expositor, Pignorative, impledging, ingaging by suretiship, 
orwitha pawn. 1818in Toop, 1848in WHaatTon Law Dict. 

Pig-nut. [f. Pro sé.1 + Nur] 

1. The tuber of Bustum Siexuosum ; = Eartu- 
NUT I. 

1610 Suaks, Teg, m1. ii. 172, 1 with my long nayles will 
digge thee pig-nnts. 1693 Rosinson in Phi7. Trans. XVI. 
826 The Roots. .commonly call'd Kepper-Nuts, Pignuts and 
Gernuts in the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs. rg11 
Aopison Sect. No. 69 » 5 No Fruit grows Originally 
— TE Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-Nutts, 

OL, . 
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1883 Stevenson Treas. /s?. (1886) 277 Dig away, boys,.. 
you ll find some pig-nuts. F 

+2. Applied to an acorn (with reference to Don 
Quixole ch. xi). Obs. nonce-use. 

1711 E. Warn Qurx. I. 373 At length the Don in Pensive 
Mood His Golden Pignuts [/e. acorns, as eaten in the 
Golden Age) gravely view'd. : 

3. The pear-shaped fruit ef a N. American tree, 
the brown hickory (Carya glabra or porcina); 
also the tree itself; = Hoc-nvut1. 

1760 J. Len /utrod, Bot. App. 322 Pig Nut, Yuedans. 
1829, 1866 [see Hoc-xut 1}, 1884 Miicer Plant-2., Pig-cut, 
American, Carya porcina, : 

Pi-g-vat. [transl. of Telugu pandihokhu, 
Banpicoot.] ‘The large bandicoot rat of India. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon (1860) I. 150 Another favonrite article 
of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot. 1865 
Reader 14 Jan. 43/3 Bandicoot is..intended to represent 
the Telugu pandi-kokku, literally, ‘ pie-rat’. 

| Pigri‘tia. Oés. [L., = sloth, slothfulness.] 
A former name of the sloths ef South America. 

(1642 Fecter Moly §& Prof. St. w. iv. 236 The beast in 
Brasil, which the Spaniards call Wigritia, which goes no 
farther in a fortnight then a man will cast a stone.] 1706 
Puictuirs, Pigritia, Slothfulness. ...Mso an American Beast 
call’d a Sloth. 1795 ADAtn mer. dnd, 417 Nearly related 
to the South-American animal /"Zertfia, that makes two or 
three days journey in going up a tree. ae 

+ Pigri-tious, a. Obs. rare—?. [f. L. previtia 
sloth (f. péger slothful) + -ovs.] Slothfnl. So 
+ Pi'gritude [f. L. type *fueritido], + Pi-grity 
(ad. L. pigrisas], slothinlness (obs. rare—°), 

1623 Cockrram, Pigritie, Pieritude, slothfulnes. 1638 T. 
WiuutaKer Blood A sears Pref, 8 Pigritions and impudent 
persons, 1656 Brount Glossag~., Pigriiude, 

Pig’s in Comd,: see Pic ! 13 ¢. 

Pig-sconce (pi'giskens). [See Scoyxce.] A 
pig-headed fellow ; a pig-head. 

1632 Massincer City Wada ini, Ding. He is No pig- 
sconce, mistress, S¢ecre?, He has an excellent head-piece. 
3879 G. Merevitu Agofst 111. 78 These representatives of 
the pig-sconces of the population judged by circumstances. 

Pigskin. [f. Pic 561 + Sxix.] The skin of 
the pig or hog (called in 18th c. HoesKiy) ; leather 
made of this. Henee in Sporting slang, a saddle. 

1865 Athenvum 2g Dea 1531 The Major ..sces more 
things in pigskin and whipcord than are found in most men’s 
pile bia: 1876 rsant & Rice Gold. Butterfly ii, The 

st servant whoever put his leg across pig-skin. 1894 J. K. 
Fowrer Kecollect. O. Country Life vi. 44 He was not 
particularly noted in the pigskin, 1899 Mackait Life 
Morris 11. 326 The white pigskin binding with silver clasps. 

b. The skin of a hog used as a bottle. 

1883 V. Stuart Fey ft 37 Water-carriers loaded with pig: 
skins were conspicuons among the throng. 

Pigsney, -ny. ¢7ch. and dial, Forms: a. 4 
piggesney38, 4-5 piggesnye, 6 pyggysny, 
pygges nye, pigges-ny, pygs(-)nie, pygsnye, 
pigesnie, 6-8 pigs(-)nye, 7 pigsneye, pignie, 
8 pig-nye, 6- pigsny, pigs(-)nie, pigs,-)ney ; 
B. 6 pigseie, 9 (dial) pigsy. [ME. f. pioges pig's 
+ neyze, var. of ey3e, eve with prosthetic 22, app. 
derived from az eye, iin eyes prob. originating in 
children’s talk and the fond prattle of nurses. 

The eye of the pig (as that of a hird in Birp's-mie) is taken 
as a familiar type of a small eye; the expression is thus 
equivalent to prude or Sinkie uye, Pixneny, ‘tiny eye’, which 
was used in the sane way as a term of endearment; but 
early examples showing Jigges nye applied to the eye itself 
(sense 2) have not yet heen found.] 

1. One specially cherished; a darling, pet ; com- 
monly used as an endearing form of address. 
&. Chiefly applied to a girl or weman; in mod. 
dial, often opprobrions. 

a. €1386 CHaucer Miller's T, 82 She was a prymerole a 
piggesnye ffor any lord to _leggen in his bea, 21529 

KELTON Womanhod, etc. 20 What prate ye, praty pyggysny? 
1549 Cuatoner Zrasm. on Folly ¥ ij, Another fall in love 
with some yonge pygsnie. @1553 Uvate Royster D.1. iv. 
(Arb.) 27 Then ist mine owne pygs nie, and blessing on my 
hart. 1589 Triumphs Love & Fort. F ijb, Then will I make 
my loving song upon mine owne pigsnye. 1629 Massincra 
Picture. i, Wf thou art, As I believe, the pigsney of his 
heart, Know he’s in health. Set Drvoen Tempest 1. iii, 
How does my Pigs-nye? 1 ARqunaAR Love §& Bottle. 
i, And the little pigsny has mamma's mouth. 1784 R. Bace 
Barham Downs 1.11 Never think I shall tong survive thee, 
Pigsnye. 1834 Soutney Doctor liv, (1848) 121/2 When igsnie 
arrives and the purchaser opens the close sedan chair in 
which she has been conveyed to his house. 1876 Manox- 
Brown Dwale Bluth t. y. 102 She began to pour forth.. 
insinuations relative to a certain ‘Trapseing, hautecking, 
kerping, pigsnie ’, 

B. 1553 Bate tr. Gardiner's De vera Obed. Kjb, How 
doth my sweteheart, what saith now pigges eye? 1869 J. P. 
Morris Gloss. Words Furness 71 Piesy, aterm of endcar- 
ment, as ‘ Thow lile pigsy’. 

+b. More rarely applied to a man ot boy. Oés. 

158t J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 68, And your sweet 

piggesnye Emanuel will smoyle close in his sleave. a 1588 

Tartton Yests (1844) Introd. 21 The player fooles deare 

darling pigsnie He calles himselfe his brother. 1708 Brét, 

ad No. 68. 2/2 You, ven once they have your Money, 
© more their Pigsnies are nor Honey. 

+2. An eye; a ‘dear little eye’, Ods. 

1663 Butter Ad. 1. i. 560 And shine upon me but 


yada With that one, and that other Pigsneye. 1709 
Brit. Apollo. No. 13. 3/1, 1 rise, And rb my Pigs Nyes. 
21774 Goupsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) UL. 10 


The hostess received such a blow on her little pig-nyes, that 
she saw a hundred thousand lights at the same time, 


PIGTAIL. 


Pigsticking (pi‘gisti:kin). 
STICKING w/, $6,] 

1. The hunting of the wild boar with a spear. 

1848 Tuackeray Faw. Faiy |x, Describing the sport of 
pigsticking..with great humour and eloquence. 1881 ye 
Grant Cameronians 1, iii, 32 The dinner-gong.. recalled 
his thoughts from pig-sticking and Central India. 

2. The butchering of swine by sticking a knife 
inte the heart or aorta. 

1884 M. Arxotu in flarfer’s Mag. Oct. 7997/2, I would 
not go to see the pig-sticking at the stock-yards, 

Hence Pigstick v. iz/r., to hunt the wild boar; 
Pigsticker, (@) one whe follows the sport of 
pigsticking ; (4° a horse trained to this sport. 

1891 hurwinc City Dreadf, Nt.74 Anima!s who stand on 
one hind leg and beckon with all the rest, or try to pizstick 
in harness. 1866 Trevetyan in Fraser's Mag. LXXI11. 
387, I may bea young pig.sticker, but Lam too old a spurts- 
man to make such a mistake as that. 1889 Athena'nm 
24 Aug. 255/1 The courage, horsemanship, and skill with his 
spear required in the pigsticker. xg00 Sir J. Favret 
Kecoltect. tii. 62, 1 bought a horse, a well-known pig-sticker. 

Pig-stone, -swill, etc.: sce Pig lh 1, 

Pigsty (pirgistai). A sty or pen for pigs, in- 
eluding a shed or covered enclosure, 

igor Percivatt Sf. Dict., Caherda, a pigges stic, Hara. 
1629 Massincer /'icture tv ii, ‘Slight! ‘tis a prison, or a 
pigsty! 1710 Stern Zatler No. 16) »1 What Wash is 
drank up in so many Hours in the Parlonr and the Pigaty. 
1853 11. Wuarton Digest Cases Pennsyle. 473 N pigstye 
ina city is per se a nnisance. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a dwelling only fit for 
a pig; a miserable or dirty hovel. 

1820 Syp. Siti Wks. (1867) 1. 311 All degrees of all 
nations Legin with living in pigstyes. 1884 Lasoucuerr in 
Fortn, Rev. Feb, 219 The poor in our great towns are con- 
demned to live in pig-styes, and to pay excessive rents fur 
this accommodation. ‘ ; 

Pig’s wash, pigwash. The swill of a 
brewery or kitchen given to pigs; = lloewasn. 
Also applied contemptuously to weak inferior 


liquer, and in other abusive senses, 

1630 Finker of Trovey A iij, These commingas farre short 
of his, as Bragget goes beyond the lig. wash or small Beere. 
18s0 Cartvie Latter-d. Pamiph., Jesuitism 29 Moral evil is 
nnattainability of Pig's wash. 1866 Gro. Kniot #1 Holt, 
If I had not seen that..pig-wash, even if I could have got 
plenty of it, was a poor sort of thing, I should never have 
tooked life fairly in the face. 1887 Rusxin J’ratertta V1, 
284 [1 was) content in my dog's chain, and with my pig's- 
wash, in spite of Carlyle. 

Pigtail. [So called from tesemblance to the 
tail ol a pig.] 

1. a. Tobacco twisted into a thin rope or roll, 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 01, xxii (Roxb.) 274/1 Pig taile, 
is a very small wreath or roll tobacco. 1740 Swirt H72Z 
Wks. 1745 VIII. 384, ] bequeath to Mr. John Grattan. .my 
silver box..in which I desire the said John to keep the 
tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail. 1760 H. Watrote 
Lett. to Mann 7 May, Ile..toak some pigtail tobacco out 
of his pocket. 1839 ‘J. Fume’ Paper on Tobacco 120 Pig- 
tail when smoked is equally as strong as shag. 

b. A farthing candle. dial. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., Vhe watching of the pig- 
tail was a snperstitions ceremony observed in Craven..on 
the Eve of St. Mark. On that evening, a party of males or 
females. .place on the floor a lighted pig-tail, for so a small 
or farthing candle is denominated. 1867 Hartaxn & W, 
Lance. Folk-dore 140 On the fast of St. Agnes she watches a 
small candle called a ‘pig-tail’, to see the passing image of 
her future busband. 

ec. Naut, A short length of rope; a repe's end. 

1894 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 6/5 Hit..with a‘ pigtail’, a piece 
of thick rope. ; ; 

2. A plait or queue of hair hanging down from 
the back of the head; applied sfec. to that worn 
by soldiers and sailors in the latter part of the 
1th and beginning of the 19th century, and still 
frequently by young girls, and now es. to that 
customary among the Chinese. 

1783, Hanway J raz. (1762) 1. vu. xciii. 428 They observe 
an uniformity about their heads by wearing pigtails. 1768-74 
Tuckea Lt, Nat, (1834) 11.595 ‘The French carpenter can- 
not saw his boards, without a ie pig-tail and ruffled shirt. 
1822 W. Irving Braced. Hall (1849) 52 A soldier of the old 
school, with powdered head, side locks, and pigtail. 1830 
Examiner 801/1 Trousers came in with the French Revoln- 
tion, pigtails went out with Lord sales 1838 Dickens 
Wich. Nick, xiv, (Mrs. Kenwigs' girls} had flaxen hair, tied 
with blue ribbons, hanging in luxuriant pigtails down their 
backs. 1874 Lany Herpert tr. A/idner's Ramble 1. xii. 193 
Chinamen..with their black caps, and equally black pig- 
tails, 1885 Fairnoit Costume in Eng. (ed. 3) 11. 321 Pig 
tails in the army were reduced in 1804 to seven inches in 
length and in 1808 cut off. ¢1890 F. Wilson's Fate 75 He 
+. wiped his grizzled monstache and twisted its extremities 
into pig-tails. 1895 Mrs. B. M. Croker Village Tales(1896) 
66, I was still a rather troublesome schoolgirl in short frocks 
and a pig-tail. ae . 

b. ¢ransf. The wearer of a pigtail; a Chinese. 

1886 Cornhk. Mag. July 55 Sweetmeats .. being great 
favourites with the ‘ pigtails", 

+3. A pigtailed monkey. Oés. 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 215 The Maimon of Buffon, 
which Edwards calls the Pigtail, is the last of the baboons, 
and..no larger thana cat. (Cf. PAGTAILED @. 1.) _ 

4. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly from 2). @& in 
sense ‘of, pertaining to, wearing a pigtail’; col/og. 
Chinese: as Pigtail brigade, land, party; b. in 
sense ‘characteristic of the period when pigtails 
were wern’, old-fashioned, pedantic, oa 


(f Pro 36.1 + 


PIGTAILED. 


formal (cf. Ger. zopf), as pigtail drill, period, pro- 
fessor, tory; @. = PIGTAILED 1, as pigtail macague; 
also pigtail lobacco (see 1a); pigtatlwise adv. 

x817 Copsetr Ws. XXXII. 114 Do the Pig tail Order 
suppose, that such means will be resorted to now? 4859 
Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 186 How I should have liked 
to witness the old pigtail operas and ballets performed at the 
Pantheon. x865 M. Pattison Z'ss. (1889) I. 348 Heyne was 
essentially a dull, wooden man,—a pigtail professor after 
all. 1867 Woon Pop. Nat. Hist.. Alammatia 16 Bruh or 
Pig-tail Macaque.—JA/acacus nemestvinus, 1885 Leisure 
Hour Jan. 32/1 Emancipation from the ‘ pigtail drill’. 887 
Asusy-Steray Lazy Minstrel (1892) 199 Her ample tresses 
one descries Are closely plaited, pig-tail-wise. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Feh. 7/2 These same monkeys, the so called 
pig-tail variety, are taught by the Malays to pick fruit for 
them in the forests. 1898 Adhenaunt rg Mar. 366/1 He 
was a typical ‘pigtail Tory’, 1899 Daily Vezws 25 Oct. 2/1 
Mr. Yerburgh, the leader of what was known last Session 
as ‘the Pigtail Party‘ in the House of Commons, is con- 
templating a journey to China. 

Pigtail, corrupt form of PicHtLe. 

Eines (pitg,tz‘ld), a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 

1. Having a tail like a pig’s. 

1758 Epwaros Glean. Nat, {dist. 1. 8 The Pig-tailed 
Monkey, from the Island of Sumatra, in the Indian Sea. 
1864 ATKINSON List Provinc. Names Birds, Pig-tailed 
Winder, Prov. name for Pintail Duck. 1896 List Antu. 
Zool. Soc. (ed. 9) 24 Macacus nemestrinus ., Pig-tailed 
Monkey... East Indies. — ; 

2. Having a pigtail; tied up or plaited intoa 
pigtail. 

1754 SHeBBEARE Matrimony (1766) 1. 189 Hair..powder'd 
and pig-tail'd. 1775 Suertwan St. Paty, Day 11. iv, All the 
pigtniled lawyers and bagwigged, attorneys. 1791-3_ in 
Spirit Pub, Frnls, (1799) 1.67 A pig-tailed periwig, 1892 

ectator 27 Feb, 305/1 To wonder at pig-tailed China. 

irgtaily, @. vonce-wd. Of or pertaining to the 
pigtail period; old-fashioned. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 300 Old fashioned, out 
of date, rococo, and pigtaily. : 

+ Pig-taker. Os. A purveyor of pigs: for- 
merly an office in the Royal Household. 

1455 in Househ. Ord. (179°) *21 Th' office of the Catery.. 
1Grome Piggetaker. 1538 /éid. 218 Allowance to be given.. 
unto Thomas Playfoote, Yeoman-Pigtaker for every Veale, 
being fate and good, ..that he shall send into the Larder. 

Pig-trotter, -trough, -tub, etc.: see Pic 1. 

Pigweed. A name given to various herbs 
devoured by swine (some of them also eaten by men 
under stress of hunger), as the Goosefoots, Cheno- 
podium album and rubrum; Cow-parsnip ; Knot- 
grass; Comfrey; in N. America, the green Ama- 
ranth, Amaranius retroflexus. Winged pigweed, 
a coarse branching herb, Cycloloma platyphyllum, 
of the Western U.S. 

1844 H. Hutcutxson Pract. Drainage Land 159 The 
roots of n weed called pig weed. 1854 Tuoreau Walden 
vii. (1886) 1539 That’s Roman wormwood,—that's pigweed,— 
that's sorrel,—that’s piper-grass. 1865 Datly Tel. 7 Nov. 
s/t The tiny islets being covered with pig-weed, large ear- 
wigs, and land crabs. 1884 Harper's Alag. Mar. 6013/2 
Here we find. .pig-weed six inches in stem, and wearing a 
huge flower likea hat. 1892 CA. Trees 15 Jan. 43/1 [Famine 
in Russia] Those who have bread are compelled to adulterate 
it with pigweed [Chenopodium rubrum), which, taken in 
uantities, is a bitter emetic. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's 

urnytp, ete. 146 We..lived for months at a time on damper, 
bullock and pigweed in a bark humpy. 

+ Pigwidgin, -widgeon. 0ds. Also pig 
wigeon. Of obscure origin and meaning: see 
guots. 1730-1785. 

Some have identified it with Pégwrggen, -cviggin, used by 
Greene and Nashe as a g#asi-proper name, ped by Drayton 
as the name of a fairy knight favoured hy Queen Mab the 
wife of Oheron, also by Davenant. Jn Cotton it is ap- 
parently B term of contempt, and rimes with diggin, cap or 
hood. Pig-widgin (-widgin) appears in Cleveland adtrié. 
as a contemptuous or hostile epithet for the Scotch; spelt hy 
Bailey -wigeon, by Johnson -widgeou, app. after the name 
of the bird. Its connexion with Pigwiggi is not proved. 

[21592 Greene Selfnins 1 Now will I be as stately to 
them as if I were maister Pigwiggen our constable. rg96 
Nasue Saffron-Walden Wks, (Grosart) III. 191 No more 
will I of his calling me Captaine of the boyes, and Sir Kil- 
prick; which isa name fitter for his Piggen de wiggen, or 
gentlewoman. 1599 — Lenien Stugfe To Rdr., If it were 
so, goodman Pig-wiggen, were not that honest dealing? 
1627 Daayton Nymphidia xii, Pigwiggen was this Fairy 
Knight, One wond'rous gracious in the sight Of fair Queen 
Mab, which day and night He amorously observed. 1629 
Davenant Albovine 1. i. Dij, Aldo. Is not your name 
Pigwiggin? Cxay. Pigwiggin! your Grace was wont to 
call me Srupmene Tamno Faery. 1675 Cotton Scoftr 
Scoft 68 What such a nazardly Pigwiggin, A tittle Hang- 
strings ina Hee 7 

1687 Cleveland's Wks., Rebel Scot 12 To see his Country 
sick of Pym's disease; By Scotch Invasion to be made a 
prey To such Pig-Widgin Myrmidons as they. 1730-6 
Battev (folio), Pig Wigeon (with the Vulgar) a silly fellow. 
1755 Jounson, Pigwidgeon.,is a kind of cant word for any- 
thing petty or small. [Quotes Cleveland.] 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulg. T. s.v. Pig, Pig-widgeon, a simpleton. 

Hence Pigwi'dgin, -wi-dgeon v, 

1852 M. W. Savace Kenden Aledlicot? 1. ut. Argt. a14 In 
short the Medlicotts were Pigwidgeoned, and we are not to 
pity them, for they brought the Pigwidgeoning on them. 
selves, Pigwidgeoning will prove to be a social usage, 
nearly nkin to spunging. 

Pig-woman, -wool, etc.: see Pia! 13. 

+ Pi-gwort. Herb, Obs. = PIGWEED. 

1978 Tuaperv. Venerte 73 Pigwort, woodbynd, birche and 
such like, whereof they croppe the toppes. 
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Pik, obs. form of Pick v.1, PIKE sé.1, Pitre. 

|| Pika (paitka). [ad. Ai#Za, native name in Tun- 
guse of Siberia (Pallas a1800).] A small rodent 
quadruped, Lagonzys alpinus, allted to the guinea- 
pig, inhabiting boreal and alpine regions of Europe 
and Asia. By extension, any of the species of 
Lagomys, called from their reiterated squeaking 
cries calling-hares or erying-hares. 

1827 Grirritu Cuvier's Anim, A. IL, 223 The pika is an 
inhabitant of the highest mountains of the extreme North 
of Europe and Asia. 1849 Sk. Nat Hist. Mammalia 1V, 
163 The most obvious peculiarity of these pikas is their 
voice, from which they have acquired their trivial name. 

b. Comb. Pika-squirrel, a name suggested by 
Coues for the chinchilla. 
1885 Stand, Nat. Hist. V. 86. 


+ Pikanie‘r. 04s. rare. [a. Ger. piekenier, {. 


| pleke, pike PIKE 56.5: cf. OF. piguenatre pike- 


man.] A soldier armed with a pike ; a pikeman. 

1816 Gentl Mag, UXXXVI. 1. 213/1 They were first 
rnised as pikaniers, and behaved gallantly in the Turkish 
campaigns. : s 

Pikar, obs. Sc. f. PrkEr, thief. Pikary, obs. 
f. Pickery. Pikaxe, obs. f. PIcKax. 

Pike (poik), s3.1 Forms: 1 piie, 1, 3 pie, 
3-4 Pike, 3-6 pyk, 4-7 (9) pyke, 4- pike. 
[Found in OE, as fize (8th c.), pic, in MIE. pik 
(pl. pikes), later pyke, pike; beside which there 
existed from 14the., in same senses, a collateral 
form with short vowel, fic, Ach, pyhh, now Pick 
sé1 Cf. Pick v1, with its collateral form pzke. 
In mod.Eng., in sense 1, fé#e is now local or dial., 
fick being in general use; but senses 2 and 3 are 
in general Eng. pike, while Zick is obs. or dial.; 
sense 4 is now generally feat; sense 5 is dial. or 
local, OE. and ME, fic, fie agree in form and 
sense with F. fze (of which, however, examples are 
known only from the 12the.). In the earliest in- 
stances, both in OE. and OF., f/e was applied to 
a piek, piekax, or piek-hammer, with handle at 
right angles to the head; bat, in both, the word 
was soon applied to a straigbt instrument or tool 
pointed at one end, or to the sharp point of such 
(cf. OE. dornple a pinnacle, in Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. 
iy. 5), asin Fr. to a poker, a glass-blower’s tool, 
the end of a ship’s yard, etc. The Eng. uses are 
not the same, but the development is on the whole 
parallel. See Note below.] 

I. 1. A pickax; a pick used in digging, break- 
ing up ground, ete., also for picking a millstone. 
Obs, except as dal. form of Pick sb) 

(It seems certain that the OE. examples helong here. In 
Goetz Corpus Gloss. Lat. VI. 17, Actsculum is glossed as 
‘ oxaprov Hrot Spgs xyrovpexy; malliolum structorium; quod 
habent structores, quasi malleolus est ad cadendos lapides; 
pvAoxoroyr *,) 

745 at fon Gloss, (0. E. T.) 49 Acéscultunz, piic. 
A Ufrie’s Voe. in Wr-Wiilcker 109/4 Aciseulum, pie. 1303, 
R. Baunne Handl. Synne 941 Mattok is a_pykeys, Or a 
pyke, as sum men seys. dae Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1253 §Tak 
a pike, To-night thou schalt with me strike’..An hole thai 


bregen, all with ginne [ete.]. 1756 Liroyp in W. Thompson 
RN. Advoc. (1757) 51, 1 have..desired the Grinder not to 
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| pick his Mill so often with the sharp Pikes, or to keep it so 


rough. 1877 E. Leicn Gloss. Dial. Chesh., Pike, an iron 
instrument sharp on the one side and like a hammer on the 
other, used for splitting and breaking coals. 1879 Miss 
AcKSON Shropsh. Word-bk, 323 Pike..3.& pick. US.D.D. 
as it also from S. Staffordsh.] 1881 Raymonp Altuing 
Gloss., Pike. See Pick. 

II. 2. A sharp point, the pointed tip of any- 
thing, a spike; as the pointed metal tip of a staff 
or of an arrow or spear, the spike in the centre of 
a buckler: = Pick sé.1 2. 

arzg Leg. Kalk. 1923 Swa pet_te pikes & te irnene 
preones s¢ Cel & se starke borien burh & heoren ford 
feor on bet oder half. ¢xagg AY Pains of Hell 70 in O. F. 
Afisc. x49 A bwel of stele is furper mo.,.A pusend spoken 
beop per-on, And pykes ouer alidon. crago S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 205/170 Pis knizt heo bounden honden and fet and a-midde 
pe fuyre him caste, With Irene Ovles and pikes heo to- 
drowen him wel faste. ¢1320 Sir Beues 3856 Here bor- 
dones were imaked wel Wib longe pikes of wel gode stel. 
36a Lanci. P. P/. A, tx, 88 Dobest..Bereb a Busschopes 
cros, Is hoket atte ende,..to holden hem in good lyf A 
pyk is in be potent to punge adoun pe wikkede {1393 c. 
xt. 94 With be pyk putte adoune Jrenaricatores legis). 
¢1380 Sir Fert. 4648 And pe walles were of Marhreston. 
Wyb pykes of yre y-set ber-on, Oppon pe crest ful bykke. 
1440 Proup, Paro, 387 Pyke, of a staffe, or ober lyke, 
cuspis, stiga. Ibid., Pyke, or tyynde of yryne (or prekyl), 
carnica, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiil. 220 MMe fonde 
in a chambre aboute v honderd of grete staves of fyne oke 
with longe pykes of yren and of stele. a@ 1548 Haut Chron., 
Edi, 1V 197, The lord Scales had a gray courser, on 
whose schaffron was a long and a sharpe pyke of stele. 
1565-6 Koy. Proclam. as to Apparel 12 ¥eb., Any buckler 
with nny poynt or pyke nboue two ynches in length. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. ww, xi. (1622) 107 Contrarily the 
Romaine souldier..thrust them backe with the pikes of 
their bucklers. 1651 Biccs ew Dsp. § 80 All ice begin- 
ning, maketh jngged pikes, nfter the fashion of a Nettle- 
leafe. 1825 Scotr Sadism. i, The front-stall of the bridle 
was a steel plate,..having in the midst a short, sharp pike. 
féid. vi, In the tilt-yard. spears are tipped with trenchers 
of wood, instend of steel pikes, Afod. Sc. The pike has come 
out of the peery (= peg-top) 


PIKE. 


+b. A prickle, a thorn; a hedgehog’s prickle 

orspine; =Pick sé.1 2, Chiefly Sc. Ods. or dial, 

¢ 1305 Si. Edmund King 47 in E. E. P. (1862) 88 As futas 
an illespyl is of pikes al aboute As ful he stikede of arewen 
wib-inne & wipoute. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. 
Ixii, Herenacius is an Irchoun .. & his skyn is closid alla 
boute with pykes and prickis. ¢1470 Hexryson Orpheus § 
Eurydice 292 (ann. MS.), Syne our a mvre, with thomnis thik 
and scherp, ..he went, And had nocht bene throw suffrage 
of his harp, With fell pikis he had bene schorne and schent. 
xgoo-20 Junsar J/’oems xii. 23 [The] Thirsill .. Quhois 
Bilis throw _me so reuthles ran. x508 — Tua JMfaritt 
Vemen 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I presandlie 
lnikit. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 148 He vas crounit vitht 
ane palme of gold, be rason that the palme tre hes schearp 
broddis and pikis. 1570 Levins Jfauip. 122/23 A pike, 
pricke, acudeus, 1572 BosskweLt Armorie uu. 61 So is 
the little Hiricion with his sharpe pykes almoste the leaste 
of all other beastes. 1600 Montcomeate Afisc. Poems 
(S. ‘1, S.) xl. 46 Sen peircing pyks ar kyndlie with the 
rose. 3789 Ross //elenore 26 A hail hauf mile she had at 
least to gang, Thro’ birns and pikes [cd. 1768 pits] and 
scrahs, and heather Jang. 

ce. Turning, The spike or pin in a lathe upon 

whieh one end of the object to be turned is fixed. 

1680 Moxon Afech. Exerc. x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Serew and Pike the Centers of the Work are pitcht. 
féid. xi. 220 Having prepared the Work fit for the Lathe 
. they pitch it between the Pikes. 


+d. fig. A horn of a dilemma: = Horn sd, 26. 


1548 Uoatu, etc. Hrasne, Par, Matt, xix.o4 They propose 
@ question with two pykes. /éid. xxi. xo2 A question with 
two pikes. ; 

te. An ear-pick; = Pick sd.1 5. Obs. 

3570 Levins Afanip, 122/26 A Pike, for the ear, scalprunz 

3. A staff having an iron point or spike, a pike- 
staff (now dial.); + spec. a pilgrim’s staff (0ds.): 
= Pick s8,! 3. 

To tip (a person) the prkes, to give (him) the slip: cf, Pick 
$81 3, quot. 1673. 

¢1a0§ Lay. 30731 Pa imette he enne pilegrim pic bar an 
honde (Wace Gordon @ pélerin). Ibid. 30745 Brien .. saide 
pat he wes pelegrim ah pic nefden he nan mid him. /ééd. 
30848 His pic he nom an honden & helede hine under capen. 
13.. Coer de L. 611 They were redy for to wende, With pyke 
and with sclavyn, As palmers were in Paynym. 14362 Lanci. 
P. Pl. Ac¥. 257 (MS. ‘T) Pat Penitencia his pike [1377 B. v. 
482 pyke] he shulde pulsshe newe. /éid. vi 26 Sauh I 
neuere Palmere with pyk [1377 B. v. 542 pike] ne with 
scrippe. 1724 J. Snirtey Prénonph Wit (ed, 8) 17x Tho’ he 
tips [Srited rips] them the Pikes they nig him again. 1869 
G. Ticket. Lap Marg. Mary Hallahan (x870) 165 Mother 
Margaret could not venture as far as the post-office without 
the aid of a pike. 

b. A pitehfork, a hay-fork: = Pick 56,1 4 b. 
Now dad, 

r4xo in Rogers Agric. & Pr. WI. 546/2, 3 dung pykes. 
r4ja Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 245 Item j Pyke pro 
feno extrahendo. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 37 A take for 
to hale vp the fitchis that lie, A pike for to pie them vp 
handsom to drie. 1706 Puutirs, Prke.. In Husbandry, a 
Prong, or Iron-fork. 1766 Coml. Farmer, Pike, a name 


| given in some counties to what is generally called a fork, 


used for carrying straw, &e. x8ag in Hone Everyday Bk. 

1. 854 Pitchforks, or pikes, as in Cornwall they are. called, 

1870 Auct, Catal, (Shropshire) (E.D.D.), Pikes and rakes. 
ce. In Salt-making. (See qnot.) 

1884 R. Hotvanp Chesh. Gloss., Prke, s. saltemaking term ; 
a one-pronged instrument {one can hardly call it a fork, 
seeing it has but one prong) used for lifting and handling 
lumps of salt. . 2 

. Applied to a tent-pole or its pointed end. 

1829 Perils § Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 303 It is the 
women..who lift the pikes of the tents, when their husbands 
are resolved to move their camp. 

III. 4, An extremity tapering to a point; a 
Peak. a. The long point or peak of a shoe, sneh 
as was fashionable in 14th-15th¢c.; a ponlaine. 
Obs. exc. Fist. 

¢ 1380 Wveuir Sed, Wks, IIL. 124 Men deformen hor hody 
by hor foule atyre, as pikes of schoone. 143a-sotr. Higden, 
diart, Contin, (Rolls) V1I1, 497 But mony abusions comme 
from Boemia into Englonde with this hae and speciall 
schoone with longe pykes. 1463-4 Aol/s of Parit. V. 505/1 
Eny Shoes or Boteux, havyng pykes passyng the tengh of 
ii ynches. a@xsg8 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIII 6h, Bootes 
with pykes turned vp. x611 Srezo //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xvii. 
(1623) 870 The pikes in the Toes were turned vpward and 
with siluer chaines, or silke laces tied to the knee. [1723 
Tuoressy in PArl. Trans. XX X11. 345 In Stow’s Chronicle, 
ad An, 1465, we read of a Proclamation against the Beaks 
or Pikes of Shoone, or Boots, that they should not pass 
two Inches. 1834 PLancnt Artt. Costume 202 No one 
under the estate of a lord was permitted to wear pikes or 
poleines to his shoes. exceeding two inches in length.} 

b. The pointed end, ‘beak’, or ‘horn’ of an 


anvil. Ods, or dial. 

3677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 1.3 A Black Smiths Anvil..is 
sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron at 
one end of it. 1680 /érd. x. ue A strong Iron Pike, but its 
point is made of tempered Steel, 1688 R. Horna Armoury 
1, 300/2 Prke..that as comes out of one end of [an Anvil]. 


5. dial. A narrow pointed piece of land at the 
side of a field of irregular shape; =GorE 54.21 b, 


Pick s4.1 6. nel an 
rs8s Kee. Leicester (1905) M11. 217, 4 lands, 23 pikes, lying 
fou, upon Knighton NAS 1724 MS. Indenture (co. 
Derby), Together with all mounds, fences, .. pikes, balkes, 
land ends, 1737 AIS. /ndenture, Estate at Rolleston, Staf- 
Jord., Pikes, selions or butts of arable land in a field called 
Crowthorn field. 1847-78 Hatuwet, Prkes, short butts 
which fill up the irregularity caused by hedges not running 
parallel. 1898 1. § 6. th Ser. 1. 454/1 Herenbouts (Wor- 
cestershire] ‘ pikes’ [of ploughed Innd} are the ‘ peaked’ bits. 


PIKE. 


IV. 6. atirib.and Coméb.: tpike-bolt, a sharp- 
pointed bolt; pike-pole, U.S., a pole provided 
with a spike and a hook, used by lumbermen in 
driving logs, also as a boat-hook; piketail, U. S., 
the pintail duck; pike-wall, dfa/., a gable-wall; 
pike-wise adv., in peaked or cuneiform formation. 

16az R. Hawxins Vay. S. Sea (1847) 206 Many. .have teft 
the use of them and of sundry other preventions as of shere- 
hookes,..*pike bolts in their wales and divers other engines 
of antiquitie. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 397/1, *Pykewalle .. 
murus conalis, piramis, vel piramidalis. 1556-7 in 
Willis & Ctark Camdridge (1886) U1. 455 The pyke wall in 
tholde Hall. usszin Prec 1sthk Cent. Chron. (Camden) 87 
The Kyng of Scottes armye was devyded in to fyue 
batelles,..part of them were quadrant, some *pykewyse. 

[Note. The etymology of pike, with the related Pick sé.!, 
Peak s4.!, and the vbs. Pree’, Pick !, Peck, preseats many 
difficutties. OE. A/c, ME. fic, seem to be the same word as 
OF. and mod.F. ff corresp. to Prov. fre, Sp., Pg. fico, alt 
applied to something sharp-pointed, and having @ cognate 
a4 F. piguer, Pr., Sp. Pg. picar, \t. piccare, to pierce, 
prick, sting, etc. The origin of this Romanic family ts dis 
puted. Diez referred it to L. pic-ns the woodpecker, in 
reference to the action of the long aad powerful beak with 
which that bird hammers, picks, and pierces the bark of 
trees. The phonetic difficulty that the ¢ of L. pic-vs and a 
derived *ficd-re would not remain ia the mod. langs., but 
be lost in F. ( i, *fzer), and elsewhere become g, has been 
met by the suggestion that the group, being of echoic origia, 
retained the ¢ or & unchanged, or that Jate L. had, beside 
plc-us, the popular forms *fice-us and *flcc-dre (perh. due 
to echoic modification), which would phoactically give the 
modern forms. Celtic origia or influence has also beea 
suggested. Welsh Aig anything pointed, pointed end, point, 
pike, beak, bill, with its cognate vb. Algo, Cornish piga to 
prick, sting, pick, peck (said of a thorn, a bird, ete.), and 
a large group of connected words in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton, point to an original f74-, the Brythonic cognate of 
Olr. cick (Proto-Celtic *gif-), found on the Olr. gloss 
cich i. ger (i.e. ‘sharp ') from the Book of Lecan, panes by 
Stokes ia Archiv fiir Celtische Lexicographie 1. 59 (note 
on 73). In the Teutonic langs. OE. fic appears to stand 
alone in the early period. ON. had 4/4, app. as a personal 
nickname (Haton ptk)in 12th c., and _as a common noua 
ple a pikestaff ¢1330; Ia same sense MSw. had f7t4, and 
3th c. Norw. had ffkstafr; mod Sw. and Norw. 74, 
M.Da. giig, Da. sig pike, point, prickle. The probability 
appears to be that these were adopted from the same source 
as Eng, fife. See atso Pick 2.1] 


Pike (paik), 56.2 north. Eng. Also 3, 7 pik, 
6 pyke. [app. either a local application of PIKE 
$56.1, or of Norse origin: cf. West Norw. dial. pf¢ 
a pointcd mountain, pidtind a peaked et 

1. A northem English name for a pointed or 
peaked summit, or a mountain or hill with a pointed 
summit; entcring extensively into the nomencla- 
ture of mountains and hills in and around the 
English Lake district. 


The names in Pike have their centre in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire-above-the-sands, where are 
Scawfell Pike, Langdale Pikes, Pike 0’ Stickle, Causey 
Pike, Grisedale Pike, Red Pike, White Pike, Wansfell Pike, 
ete.; they gradually thin off in the surrounding counties, 
examples being Rivington Pike in mid-Lancashire; Backden 
Pike, Pinnar Pike, Haw Pike, in Yorkshire; Pontop Pike, 
West Pike, in Durham; Glanton Pike, East Pike, West 
Pike, Three Pikes, in Northumherland; Hartshorn Pike, 
The Pike ia Se elstice, The Pike in Selkirkshire, etc. 
It is notable that the sides are localized in the district of 
England characterized by Norse topographicat names, the 
country of the decks, sells, forces, ghylis, hows, riggs, scaurs, 
Screes, thivaites, and ¢arns, that the name is ancient, as old 
as sense 2 of Pixe', and that #4 is used in precisely the same 
way in West Norwegian dialect. : 

c1aso Lance, Charters No. 1974 (Brit, Mus. MS, Add. 
32107 If. 280 b), Et sic seqnendo dictum dinisum forrestzx et 
meta: de Rothtngton se dinidunt vsque ad Winterhold pike 
et sic sequendo altitudinem del Egges vsque io Hone clneh 
heued. 77 Grant by Cecilia widow of Wit. of 
Rivington ( res. of W. H. Lever), Et sic sequendo altam 
viam ultra Roiapik [= Rivington Pike] vsque Stondandestan. 
1322 Close Roll 15 Edw. IL, memb. 2 derse (P. R.O.), Et sic 
vsque adaltum de Yowberg et sic vsque Je Mikeldor de Yow- 
berg, et exinde vsque le Rede Pike [Wast Water]. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4818 Pai labourde vp agayn pe Sift an elleuen 
dais, & quen bai covert to be crest, pen clerid pe welkyn .. 

an past bai doun fra pat pike in-to a ptayn faunde. a@1g5z 

HLANO L481. (1744) V. go But communely the People ther- 
about cauflith hit Riven-pike. 1588 in E. Baines Hist. Lancs. 
(1889) 111.229 #ofe, The huadreth of Sallford is to paie for the 
watchiage of (the] Beacon of Rivington Pyke [from 1o July 
to 3o September], 1604 Su-v, Debat. Lands, Bound. Eng. 
& Scof., From the head of Bireup the houndes extendeth 
to Bell’s Rigg, and so to Blakeley Pike. 1664 dec. BA. 
D, Fleming, Rydal Hall, Westmld. 26 Sept., it. for walling 
one day at y* Low-pike. 1673 Biome Srifannie 132 
Amongst which Hills these are of chief note, vir. Furness 
Fells, Riving Pike, and Pendle Hill. 1738S. Fearon & J. 
Eves Sea Coast Eng. & Wales 18 Keep away about S.S.E. 
til the Westermost of the two fair Houses at Banks be in 
a line with Rivington Pike. /é/d., Keep so’ tit Wharton 
Chappel comes in a line with Portock Pike. 17983 Worpsw. 
Deseript. Sk. 482 Pikes, of darkness named aad fears and 
storms, Uplift in ale their illumined forms. 1819 SueiLey 
Peter Bell the Third t. xii, Then there came down from 
Langdale Pike A cloud, with lightning, wiad, and hail. 
1865 Bettew Blount Tempest ib zo On the East, the 
moors and pikes of Yorkshire .. descend and slope towards 
the sea. 1872 Jenninson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 73 
Pike O'Stickle .. looks like a huge petrified haycock. “1888 
Mrs. H. §Varp 2. Elsicre t vii, Masses of broken crag 
rising at the very head of the valley into a fine pike. 


_b. A caim or pillar of stones erected on the 
highest point of a mountain or hill ; also, a beacon, 
lower, or pile on an eminence. 
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Many of the natural pikes (e.g. Evington Pike) were 
beacon hills; hence the name appears to have been some- 
times associated with a beacon. 

1751 in KE. Baines /#ist. Lancs, (1888) 11. 333 [lascription 
on a conical pillar on the summit of Hartshead Hill, 
8 miles ENE. vf Manchester.) ‘This Pike was rebuilt by 
Publick Contributions, Anno Do, 1751. @1815 ia Penne- 
cntk’s Wks, (1815) 49 note, These piles of stones are often 
termed Caira, Pike, Cannan Cross,&c. 1856 T.'T, Witkin. 
son in Lane. & Chesh. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4 Dec, Pikelaw 
(near Buraley, Lancs.) has much the appearance of a large 
tumulus, but as its name indicates, it has long been used for 
the purposes of a beacoa. 

2. A pointed or peaked stack of hay, made up 
(of a number of hay-cocks) temporarily in the hay- 
field, until it can be carted to the farm-yard; 
also, a stack of corn, circular in form, pointed, 


and of no greal size. (Zug. Dial. Dict.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 37 A stacke is made 
allwayes after the manner of a longe square, having a ridge 
like the ridge of an howse; and a pyke, rownde, and sharpe 
att the toppe. 1796 vans. Soc. Arts XIV. 193 Employing 
every hand in making it iato large cocks (or pikes). 1832 
Scorcly Farm Rep.r1zin Libr. Usef. Knowl, Hus, (Wi, 
‘Yen or twelve cocks may be formed into a ‘pike’, containing 
about a.ton of hay, 1886 Padé Mad? G. 8 Nov. 3/1 The 
habit of allowing hay to remaia in the fields in ‘pikes’, 
as they are called in the north, ..is one of the customs of 
the country, 

+ Pike (paik), 53.2 Ods. Also 6-7 pick(c, 7 
pique : see also Picl, Pico. [ad. Sp. pico beak, 
bill, nib, peak, Pg. Aico summit, top; cf. also mod. 
F, pic in same sense. Distinct from Pike 54.2, as 
being of much later introduction, and of general, 
not local, use, and as having at length passed into 
feak, while the northern Eng. word remains pzze.] 

1. The earlier form of PEAK 50.2 (sense 5), the 
conical summit of a mountain; hence in the name of 
certain mountains of conical form. Used first in the 
name Mike (Picke) of Teneriffe ; also in other gco- 
graphieal names, as Adam's Pike, Pike of Daman, 
etc., in all of which Prak has now taken its place. 

The name Pike of Teneriffé appears in Eden 1555 (as 
picke, and_was prevalent during 16-17the.; the modern 
equivalent Peak appears in 1634, and prevailed after 1700, 
though the ofder srke occurs as late as 1776 Ta French, 
Thevenot used ia 1663 the Spanish form pico (sve Peak 
36.3 5, quot. 1687). ?7c occurs first in 1690 in Furetitre, 
‘mot..qui se dit en cette phrase, Pic de ‘Teneriffe ..ce mot 
vient de espagnol Aico, qui signifie moatagae '; it is not in 
Richelet 1680, but appears in ed. 1693; it was admitted into 
the Dict, Acad. in 1740, with the instances ‘ pic de Teneriffe, 
pic d’Adam, pic du Midi’. But locally, sic was usedin the 
Pyrenees, and is found in Proveagal ia 14th c. 

tgs Enen Decades 33: Teneriffa is a hygh lande and a 
greate hyghe picke like a suger lofe. .. By reason vf that 
picke, it may be knowen aboue all other Tlandes. 1613 
W. Browne Srit. Past. 1. vy, That sky-scaling Pike of 
Tenerife. 1622 R. Hawktys J oy, S. Sea (taki. Soc.) sii, The 
pike of Tenerifa..is the highest land. .that t hane seene. .. 
Going up to the pike, the cold is so great that it is insuffer- 
able. 1652 Bentowes SheofA. 1. viit, Higher than Ten’tiff’s 
Pique he flies. 1660 Boyte Mew Exp. Phys.-Mech., Digress. 
358 The top of the Pike of Tenariff, 1697 Damrizr Voy. 
vound World oe 42, I am of fae that it is higher 
than the Pike of Tenariff. 1715 J. Evens in PAM. Trans, 
XXUX. 317 We saw the Pike with a white Cloud covering 
the Top of it like a Cap. ¢1765 T. Fiuovp 7'artar. 7. 
(1785) 14 A mountain..was called Adam's Pike. 1776 R. 
Twiss Zour fred. 118 The Pike of Teneriffe. 

b. By extension, Any mountain peak; esp. a 
volcanic cone. 

not. @ 1697 is placed here, as not belonging to Pike sé.? 
(Abergavenny's Pike and Canis Pike (in Eng. Dial. Dict.) 
are not locat names, the former being called the Sugar Loaf 
and the latter Caw: Peak or locally Cant Pick.) 

1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D’Acosta's Hist, {nics mi. xxive 
193 Ordinarily these Volcans be rockes or pikes of most 
high mountaines. 1676 F. Vernon ia PAdé, Trans, X1. 581 
The Pique of Parnassus. 1692 Ray Disc. 11. ii. (2732) 104 The 
highest Pikes and Summits of those Mountains. a 1697 
Ausrey IV ilts, (Roy. Soc. MS,) 71(Halliw.) Not far from War- 
minster is Clay-hill, and Coprip..; they are pikes or vulcanos. 
1775 R. Cuanocer Trav. Asia Af, (1825) 1. 29 The pikes 
both of Athos and of Tenedos suggest the idea that their 
mountains have hurned. 1796 Morse Asner. Geog. IL. 311 
Snow..ofa dazzling whiteness..on the highest pikes. 

2. In the nautical phrase on (¢he) pike, in a 
vertical position, vertically, straight up and down: 
sec the later form APEAK, and PEAK v7.3 

[French has also 4 ie in the same sense, cited before 1600, 
and it is a question in which tangnage the phrase arose. 
But it is probahle that in the phrases on che pike, on pike, 
a-pike, later a-feak, we have the same word as in sense 1, 
with its later form Peak 56.7 5, the connexion between pike 
=summit, and asike, being analogous to that between 
vertex aad vertical, -ally.) 

1s94 Greene & Lovce Looking-glass Wks. (Rudg.) 129/24 
Our yards across, our anchors on the pike, What, shalt we 
hence, and take this merry gale? 1628 Le Grystr. Sarclay's 
Argenis 306 Setting their Oares on pike expected what 
those which were coming would command. 

Pike (paik), 53.4 Also 4 pik, 4-5 pyk, 5-8 
pyke, 6 pycke,(7 pick). [app. short for pike-/ish, 
from Pikx 56.1, in reference to ils pointed beak ; cf. 
Gep 1, and F. érochet pike (fish), f. broche a spit.J 

1. A large, extremely voracious, freshwater fish 
of the northern temperate zone, Zsox /ucizs, with 
a long slender snout ; a jack, luce; among anglers 
the name is sometimes restricted to a specimen of 
a particular age or size (sce quot. 1840-70, and 


PIKE. 


{ PickrReL! quot. 1387). Hence, by extension, any 


fish of the genus Asx or of the family Asocide. 

Among N. American species are the Federation Pike, Aso.r 
americanus, Great Pike, £. xodilior, Hump-backed Pike, 
E. cypho. 

1314 in Wardr, Ace. Edw. 7} 21/12 Dars roches et pik. 
74378 Durkan Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 33, j pyk. 1347-8 
Jord, 536 Willelmo..piscando in Mordon Kerr pro mikes 
capiend, xxd.¢ 1430 72ee Cookery-bks. 1o On a fyssday 
take Pyke or Elys, Codlyng or Haddok. ¢ 1440 ron. 
Pare 396/1 Pyke, fysche, dentrix, ..ductus,..dupus. 183% 
More Confit. Tindale Wks. 395/2 As lollardes dyd of 
late, that put a pygge into y® water on good fryday, & 
sayd goe in pygge, and come onte pyke. 1655 Mourer & 
Vexxee eéealth's fpr. (1746) 279 Pikes vr River-wolves 
are greatly commended by Gesner and divers learned 
Authors for a wholesome Meat. 1806 Gazeficer Scot. (ed. 2) 
334/2 It (Water of Leith] abounds with trout, and contains 
a few pike = Cranse /'as. Neg. ut. 100 What ponds 
he empty’d and what pikes he sold. 1840-70 Titatxe 

Encycl. Rur, Sports 1101 When the fish does not exceed 
4)bs. or 5 Ibs. in weight it is called ia England ‘a jack’, and 
above that weight ‘a pike’, 1855 Loner. /Viaw. v. 49 Ve 
..Saw the pike, the Maskenuzha. 1870 Morris Aarthly 
Pare 101. 167 And watch the long pike basking lie Outside 
the shadow of the weed. r 

2. Applied in U.S. and the colonies to various 
fishes resembling, in their slender body or sharp 
snout, the pikes proper: e¢. g. two cyprinoid fishes, 
Ltychochilus luctus and Gila grandis, of California, 
and species of Sf/yra'sa of Australia. 

1871 Kixcs.ey ¢l/ Last vi, These barracoutas—Sphyranas 
as the learned, or ‘pike’ a~ the sailors, call them, though 
they are no kia to our pike at home. 1880 Acf, /7s: 
MOS. Wales 21 (Fish. Exhib. Pablo, Sphgrena nora 
hellandiz and obtusata and Neosphyrana wultiradiata, 
all of them named, from the elongate muzzle and strong 
teeth, ‘pike’, though in no way related to the well-known 
European fish of that name. 

b. With distinctive adjuncts : 

Bald P.,a ganoid fish of N. America, 4 sia calva; Blue, 
Grey, Green, Yetlow P., names of a species of the pike- 
Hae h, Stécostedion vitrewn; Bony P., a gar-tish of the 
amily Lepedosterdx; Brazitian P., a fish of the genus 
Liemrrhamphus (Pennant); Glass-eyed, Goggle eyed, 
Walleyed P., the pike-perch, S¢fcosfedion_anies dann 
(or S. wren); Ground p, Mud-p., Sand-p., the 
sauger (S. canadeases: Sand-p., also the Lizatd-fish, 
Spuodus fetens; Sea P., the common gar-fish or gar-pike, 
Belone vulgaris: see also Gar-rike. 

1810 P, New List of Fishes 16, sor Lucius, Sea-pike ; 
Gar-pike. 1847 Axsten duc. HWordd iv. 61 The sturgeon, 
the Svlurfde or Cat-fish, the bony pike of the North 
American Lakes, ‘_ 

3. attrib, and Comd., as pike fish, fisher, fshing, 
chau, -leister, -nonger, -pool, -slayer, -trap, 
trolling; ptike-cyed, -gray’, -snouted adjs.; + pike- 
monger, a dealer in pike and other freshwater 
fish; piko-perch, a percoid fish of the genus 
Stizostedton, with jaws like those of a pike, species 
of which are found in European and N. American 
rivers; esp. S. amtericanimt and S.vitrenm; pike- 
sucker, a fish of the family Coéfesocidv, charac- 
terized by a long snout like that of a pike and 
a ventral sucker like thal of a goby; pike-whalo, 
= piked whale: see PIKED a, 2 b. 

1897 Ruoscomve IWaAtte Rose Arno 60 By getting out hee 
T shall avoid that *pike-eyed porter at the entrance. 1494 
Nottingham Ree. UW, 280 In *pykeffyssh xs. ijd. 1633 
Naworth lousch. Bhs. (Surtees) 306, 5 pick fishes, xv’. 
1871 Routledge's Ev, Boy's cin. Aug. 478 With this tackle 
the "pike-fisher can go forth. 1862 CaruvLe /redh. Gt. vin. 
vi. (1872) 111. 57 He.. puts-off the *pike gray coat. 1895 
Suertinc Land of Broads 6: Vhe reaches about Bramer- 
ton are noted *pike haunts. 1464 Wann. & Honseh. £3, 
232 Payd for a pyke and an ele that my mastyr owt 
the *pykemonger before, xx. ¢1610 in Gutch Codd. Cur. 
U. 15 Every Pikemonger, that bringeth fresh fish to this 
Fair to Mat as Pike, ‘lench, Roche, Perch, Eel. 1854 
Baouam /fadcent. 114 The German sandre, *pike perch, one 
of the best flavored of the family. 1883 Aisheries Exhib. 
Catal, (ed. 4) 104 Stuffed Specimen of a ‘ Pike-Perch’.. 
from the Daanbe. 1884 Mariter in Cent. Afag. Apr 

8/1 The pike-perch becomes a ‘salmon’ ia the Susque- 
hanna, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 1884 Harrisin Litfed's 
Living Age CLX1. go Your. .*pike-snouted Chinese porker. 
1883 Misherics Exhib. Catal. 366 *Vike ‘Trap with funact- 
shaped inlet. /4f¢.375 The *Pike Whale..from the coast 
of Bohuslia, 


Pike (poik), 54.5 Also 6 pique, pyke; and sce 
Pick 54.2 [Found first in 16the.: a. F. piyee sb. 
fem, (in Flanders 1376, Hatz.-Darm.), a military 
term = Pr. figua, Sp., Pg. pica, It. picca (with 
donhled ¢); from the same root as F. Aigaer to 
pierce, puncture, and F. pic, Prkesd.1 (Ger. J2he, 
Du. pied, Da. and Sw. f2é, are all from F. pigue.)) 

1, A weapon consisting of a long wooden shaft 
with a pointed head of iron or steel; formerly the 
chief weapon of a large part of the infantry; in 
the 18thc. superseded by the bayonet. +(Zo se//) 
under the pike (L. sub hasta), by auction; cf. 
Srear, To trail a pike: see TRAIL v. , 

tn later times the simpte form of the pike was sometimes 
modified, as hy the addition of a lateral hook; and the name 


has been also loosely applied to forms of the halberd and 
to the half-pike or spontoon, formerly carried by infantry 


officers. ; 
: Bk. Amer. (Arb) Tatrod. 28/1 There 


cigsr is? Eng. 
wepyns is lange pykes & stones. 1579-80 Nort Plufarch 
a Root the greatest and mightiest 


(1676) 96 He stood at pike against ee ST. 
108 -2 


persons that bare the sway and government. 


PIKE. 


Savtu Disc. Weapons 12, With piques, and half piques, 
swords and targets. 1594 Kyp Cornedia v. 444 See the 
wealth that Pompey gain'd in warre, Sold ata pike. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 4 For the plaine field, neither.. 
Halhard, nor Partizan comparable to the Pike. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen. V, wi. 40 Trayl'st thou the puissant Pyke? 1626 
Gouce Serm. Dignity Chivalry § 11 Such men are more 
fit..to lift a pitchforke then to tosse a pike. 1706 Puttiips, 
Pike,..a Weapon for a Foot-Soldier, from 14 to 16 Foot 
long, arm'd at the end with a sharp Iron-spear. 1929-41 
Cuambers Cycé. sv. The pike continues the weapon of 
foot-officers, who fight pike in hand, salute with the pike. 
1832 Ht. Martineau frcland v. 85 ‘The searchers re- 
appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikes, a blunderbuss, 
and three braces of pistols. 1849 Macaucay ///st. Eng, v. 
I. 6:0 He had been seen on foot, pike in band, encouraging 
his infantry by voice and hy example. 

+2. Phrases. a. 70 pass (pass through) the 
pikes (= F. passer par les piques, passer les pigues, 
It. passar per le picche], in quot. 1654 /ét, to run 
the gauntlet; but usually fg. to pass through 
difficulties or dangers, esf. to come through suc- 
cessfully; to run the gauntlet of Similarly ¢o rez 
through, (to he) past, the pikes, etc. Obs. 

3gs5 Braproru in Coverdale Lett. Mart, (1564) 289 OF al 
temptations this is the greatest, that god hath forgotten or 
will not helpe vs throughe the pykes, as they say. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-6%. (Camden) 20 So mutch the harder it is 
like to go with me when..I must run thorouh the pikes. 
1579 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 39 Thou arte heere amiddest the 
pykes betweene Scylla and Carybdis, 1621 SANDERSON 
Serum. 1. 24 Neither fare mourning, nor Christs piping 
can pass the pikes; bat the one hath a devil, the other 
is a glutton and a wine-bibher. 1654 Eart Mon. tr 
Bentivogiio's Warrs blanders 121 Tt [the squadron}.. 
making those who according to their laws have dear ad it, 
sometimes pass the pikes [ passar per fe picche], and some- 
times be shot to death. 1688 R. HoumMe Armoury it. xix. 
(Roxh.) 218/2 To run the pikes (of some termed running the 
gauntlett}, that is to be slashed and whipt throwe two files 
of inen, 60 or 100 deepe. 1712 Mo Hexry Life 2. Henry 
Wks. 1857 Il. 720/1 None of them [had] past the pikes of 
that perilousdistemper. 1785 Cowrer Let. to Lady flesketh 
30 Nov., Wks, 1836 V. 187 So far, therefore, f have passed 
the pikes. The Monthly Critics have not yet noticed me. 

th. 7o run (push, cast oneself, etc.) upon the 
pikes: (fig.) to expose oneself to peril, rush to 
destruction. Ods. 

1555 Purrot Z.rant. § Writ, (Parker Soc.) 16 But now I 
can not shew you my mind, hut ] must run upon the pikes, in 
danger of my life therefor. 1576 Freminc Panopl. fpist. 
390 Of a couragious harted man, of his owne aceorde, to 
pushe vpon the pykes of death. r6xx Biste Transl. Pref. 
2 He casteth himselfe headlong vpon pikes, to be gored hy 
euery sharp tongue. 1671 Crowne Fudiana mt. 23 For this 
1..run on the pikes of my great Father's anger. 

te. Push of pike, close combat, fighting at 
close quarters; also fig. Obs. 

1596 Nasun Saffron lWalien Wks (Grosart) HI. 154 To 
trie it out at the push of the pike. 1998 Barrer Zheorn 
Warres 167 Nor so easie to coine to the push of the pike, 
as to pen out a Lawing plea. [1682 Bunyan //oly IWVar 54 
Half afraid that when they and we shall come to push a 
pike, t shall find you want courage to stand it out any 
lepeerh 1699 in Somers Yvacts Ser. wv. (1751) IIL. 1g7* By 
that Time the Blue Regiment was got within Push of Pike. 
1707 [N. Warp] Hudibras Rediv. 1}. vit. vu. 10 But when at 
Push a Pike we play With Beauty, who shall win the Day? 
1852 THACKERAY £smond u. xii, The French battalions never 
waiting to exchange push of pike or hayonet with ours. 

+3. trans. = Pikeman! Obs. 

1ss7 Q. Maay in Buccleuch ASS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 
222 Une fourth parte to be argahusiers or archers, one oother 
fourth parte pikes, and the rest hilles. 1590 Sir J. Smytu 
Dise. Weapons 13h, Backed with some squadrons of Piques. 
1633 T. Starroro Pac. 7/i6.M. xv. (1821) 381 Sent some three- 
score Shott and Pike to the foot of the hill. a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtu. ‘fist. Jas. V, Wks. (1711) 91 The French could 
not spare so many men..but they gave him three thousand 
pikes, and one thausand launces, 

4, altrid, and Comé., as pthe-handle, -length, 
-foint; pike-hammer = hammer-pike: see HAM- 
MER sé. 7. See also P1KE-HEAD, PIKEMAN }, etc. 

1585-6 Ear. Leveestea Corr. (Camden) 428 First clime 
the brech, a pike-length before and aboue anie person that 
followed him. 1799 Hud! Advertiser 23 Feb. 3/1 One fine 
young wood ., had been cut down for pike-handles. 1834 
T. SincLeTon in J, Raine Afew. F. Hodgson (1858) 11. 350 
Before this parish had a hearse .. the bodies of deceased 
parishioners were carried to the grave on poles resting on 
men’s shoulders; these les were the perquisite of the 
rector, snd were called ‘pikehandles', a custom rising rather 
from the nature of his residence in a fortalice in an unquiet 
country than from any ecclesiastical claim. 1891 ATKINSON 
Last Giant Killers 128 That some among those .. pike+ 
points might penetrate between his rings. 


Pike, 54.6 dial. or local collog.and U.S. [Short 
for TURNPIKE : first prob. in combinations: see 3.] 
1. A bar or gate ona road at which toll is col- 


lected ; a toll-bar or toll-gate. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii. /déd. Wi, 1dewote the remainder 
of my days toa pike. 1840 Haxtsurton Clocknt. Ser. tt. 
xi. 145 S'pose any gentleman that keeps a pike was to give 
you a bad shillin’ in change. 1896 Long. Afag. Nov. 66 
The man at the pike..ran to apen the gale. 

b. ¢fransf. The toll paid at a tumpike-gate. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, li, She [Mrs. Weller] paid the last 
pike [. ¢. died] at Cae minutes afore six o'clock yester- 
day evenin, 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour iii. 323 
He wouldn't haggle about the pikes. 1894 Brackmoaz 
Perlycross 330 Oh, you have paid the pike for me. 

2. A tumpike road, ‘turnpike’, highway. 

1832 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tont's C. vii, The road..had 
formerly been a thoroughlare to the river, but abandoned 


| 
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for many years after the laying of the new pike. 1897 
Outing (U.S.) XXX. 385/1 There were ruts and gulleys in 
it.., and yet they called it a pike and collected toll. 

3. Comb., as pike-keeper, -road, Also PikeMan3, 

1827 Hone Every-day BR. 11.1372 Sellers of cattle.., with 
the Aize tickets in their hats. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxii, 
* What do you mean hy a pike-keeper?’ inquired Mr. Peter 
Magaus, *'The old ‘un means a turnpike keeper, gen'lm'n', 
observed Mr. Weller, in explanation. 1897 Outing (U.S.) 
XXX. 132/2 We found greater comfort in the well-kept 
pike-road, with ridalle grades, and lined in places with 
pleasant shade trees. 

Pike, sd.7, obs. variant of Pique, grudge. 

Pike, 54.8, obs. form of Pircu sé] 

Pike, 54.9, variant of Pic 2, measure of cloth. 

+ Pike, a. Ods. [Origin and meaning obscure : 
frelated to F. pigué turned sour (of wine), piguant 
pungent, spiced (of sauce, etc.).] (?) Hot, biting, 
seasoned, spiced: esp, in pike sauce, also fig. 
sarcasm, pungent wit. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 160 Let us hane chekyns in pyke 
sauce [fa oxigarol, 1589 Papfe w. Hatchet Eb, 1 but he 
hath sillogismes in pike sauce, and arguments that hane 
been these twentie yeres in pickle. 1593 G. Harvey Prerce's 
Suger. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 228 Now the fiercest Gunponder, 
and the rankest pike sawce, are the branest figures of 
Rhetoriune re esse. 1727 Braptry Fam. Dict. ve Ege, 
Bread ’eni [eggs] with Crams..cover ‘em with a Prke-hash 
and some scraped Cheese, and bring them toa fine Colour. 

Pike, v.!, collateral form of Piex v.! (q. v. for 
examples), still in dialectal use in varions senses. 
To this app. belongs the obs, expression /o pike 
or pick a dow, the exact meaning of which is un- 
certain: ?to trim: =Pick vl! 4 (or ?to point; cf. 
Pike v.2), 

1463 Mann, § Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 235 Item, payd for 
pesynge off bowys and ovyr-drawynge off bowis, and ffor 
pykynge off howys, xxj.d 1545 Ascuam 7o.xvoph. (Arb) 116 

n dressing and pikyag it [the stave] vpforabow. /éid. 120 
For thys purpose must your bowe be well trymmed and 
piked of a conning man that it may come rounde in trew 
compasse enery where, 74d. 120-1 Pike the places ahout 
the pinches, to make them somewhat weker, and as well 
commynge as where it pinched, and so the pinches shalt 
dye. 1579 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 40 
Hit ys also agreed. .that Nicholas Gosson [Bowmaker] shal 
frome henceforth be free of this Cytie, ffor the we he shall 

[inter afia] newe scoure and fether all suche arrowes as 
the twone howsse nowe hathe, and newe pycke all theire 
howes w*® have ncde to be done. 

Pike (psik), v.22 Now rave, Also 5-6 pyke, 6 
pycke, 6-7 pick. [f. Pmx 53.1 2.] trans. To 
furnish with a pike, spike, or (iron) point. 

1387 Trevisa é/igden (Rolls) IV. 45 Pere be Affres closed 
hym in a streizt tree bat was picke pikede wib ynne wib 
Jonge and scharpe nayles. ¢1q40 Promp. f'arv. 397/2 
Pykynge, of a staff, or ober lyke, cnsgrdacio. 1530 Patscr. 
657/1, I pycke a staff with pykes of yron, se exguantelle. 
r61z Cotcr. s.v. Lnguauteddé, Baston bien enquantellé de 
Jer, a staffe well piked, or well grained, with yron. 

Pike, v.3 Also 5-6 pyke, 6 picke, pycke. 

(Orig. refl. fo pike oneself, perh. = to furnish oneself with 
a pike or pilgrim’s staff (cf. fo cut one's stick): see Pike 
sb... 3. Cf. Old Da. pithke, Da. pigge af to hasten off, Sw. 
dial. pikka dstad to make off. Another conjectural deriva- 
is from F, giguer to spur.] 

+1. ref. To make off with oneself, go away 
quickly, be off. Also with away. Obs. 

erqx0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1348 Then Reson hym 
commaundyd pyke hym thens lyghily. 1470-85 Mavory 
Arthur 1x. xliv. 411 And thenne anone that damoysel pyked 
her away prynely. 21930 Pari, Byrdes 254 in Hari. £.P. P. 
JIL. 180 When his fethers are pluked be may him go pike. 
1530 Patsca. 656/2, I pycke me forth out of a place, or 
I pycke me hence, ye mre tyre auant..Come of, pycke yon 
hence and your heles hytherwarde. fdid. 770/2 Walke, 
pyke you hence, dire avant. 1535 CovEROALE 2 Sa. xix. 3 
A people that is put to shame, pycketh them selnes awaye. 
@1553 Upatt Royster Dy ww. iti, (Arb.) 64 Auaunt fozell, 
picke thee hence. 156z J Ilevwoop Prov, § Efigr. (1867) 
it Into what place so ever H. may pike him, Where euer 
thou finde ache, thon shalt not likehim. ¢1570 due Baliat 
of Matrymonie 7x in Laing Pop. Poet. Scot. Il. 77 He bad 
them then go pyke them home. 4 

2. intr, To depart; also with off; fig. to die. 

Also fo pike tt. Now slang or collog. 
1536 SKELTON Magny/. 957, 1 bade hym pyke ont of the 
mate. 15.. Jack Juccler (Roxb.) 16 Pike and walke, a 
knaue, here a waye is no passage. 1697 Damrizr Vay. 
round World (1699) 526 When..torced to lye down, they 
made their Wills, and piked off ia 2 or 3 Days. @ 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Pike, to ran away, flee, quit. .the 
Place; also to Die. 1724 Suirtey Triumph Wit (ed. 8) 
154 We file off with his Cole, as he pikes along the Street. 
¢178 Parker Sandman's Wedding in Farmer Musa 
Pedestris (1896) 65 Into a booze-ken a, pike it. @1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Pike offi begone 

+ Pike, v.1 Ods. rare. App. ad. F. piguer, in 
phrase fo pike on the wind = ¥. piquer au vent, 
to sail close to the wind, to hug the wind. 

1584 James Metvitt Antobiog. §& Diary (Wodrow Soc, 
1842) 169 Finding us contrare our course .. he cust about 
and pykit on the wind, halding hathe the hetme and scheit. 

b. 70 pike up: (trans.), 210 sail close to. 

1513 Douvctas /Zneis ut. v. 18 And wp we pike the coist 
of Epirns, And tandit thair at port Chaonyus. /dfd. x. 99 
The dangerns schaldis and coist vp pykit we. 

Pike (poik), v.5 [f. Pixe 56.5] To 
thrust throvgh or kill with a pike. 

19798 Hull Advertiser 22 Sept. 4/2 Many prisoners were 
taken out. .and being carried to the camp were piked. The 
manner of piking was by two of the rebels pushing their 


trans. 


| 


PIKE-HEADED. 


pikes into the front of the victim. 1803 WeLtincron Let. in 
Gurw. Desp. IE. 327, I lost two horses, one shot and the 
other piked. 1874 Froupe Anglish in frei, III. x. i. 433 
The day after the battle of New Ross a batch of [Pro- 
testant] prisoners was carried out from Wexford Gaol to 
Vinegar Hill, and piked in front of the windmill. 

Aig. 1866 Firr-rataicx Sham Sgr. 243 Giffard sought to 
stab with his pen, and pike with his tongue every friend to 
national! progress. 

Pike, v.6 [f. PIKE s6.1] trans. To lift with 
a pike. 

4850 Scoressy Cheever's Whalen. Adv. xit. 162 Others 
pikiag the pieces from one tuh to another. 

Pike, v.7 dial. [f. PIKE 56.2 2.] 
heap or pile up \ ay) into pikes. 

1844 Steruens Bk. Farnt 1fl.970 The reason that hay 
should be piked ifstacked allinoneday. 1896 P, A. Grauam 
Red Scanr v. 89 Tumbling among the cocks when hay was 
heing ‘piked*. 1896 Longm. Afag. Oct. 575 Come, let's be 
off; they'll he done baa Seale 

Pike, obs. form of Pex v1, to pry; Pzak v3, 


trans. To 


to a a yard, etc. 

Piked (paikéd, poikt),a. Also 4-6 pyked, 5 
pykyd, -id, 6 Sc. pykit, pikit : see also PickEep a, 
{f. Pig 56.1 or v2 + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with a pike, spike, or sharp point; 
fashioned with a sharp point (or points); sharp- 
pointed; = Pickeb a. I, 

€1330 R, Brune CAvon. (1810) 328 With piked stanes 
grete, beten salle he he. 13.. Gaw. § Gr, Kent. 769 A park 
al aboute, With a pyked palays, pyned ful bik. c 1447 in 
age, & (Vearm, (Surtees) 241 He and his fellows .. wt 
lang pykid staves and lang dagers mad a asawite to y? said 
kepper, 1513 Dovctas ‘ners vu. xili. 62 Casting dartis 
or macis wyth eth heidis. 1561 Davs tv. Budlinger on 
A poe, (1573) 83 b, He put me as a piked Arrow, he hydde 
mee in hys quever. 1609 Hourann Asma Marcell 298 
The enemies ships armed with piked heake-heads. 1670 
Mitton //ist. Eng. nu. Wks. 1851 V. 70 The Batavians.. 
rpaning in upon them,.with their piked Targets bearing 
them down. 1695 J. Eowaros eee Script. z11 Some of 
them [spears] were piked or pointed at both ends. 1805 
Dicxson Pract. Agric. 1.7 Perhaps the Hertfordshire wheel- 
plough, which has a piked share, may be the most suitable 
unplement. 1814 Scott Ld. of fsles v. v, The good old 
priest.. Took his piked staff and sandall'd shoon. ; 

b. Of animals, plants, etc.: Furnished with a 
pike or sharp point, or with spines or prickles, as 
in piked dogfish; = PIcKED a. 1b. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. iv. (1626) 73 Inuiron’d with 
ne marish-louing Reeds, Nor piked Bull-rushes, 1875 7>axs. 
Devon Assoc. Vil. 145 Piked Dog-fish. 1896 J. H. Campsece 
Wild Life Scot. 99 The piked dog-fish owes his common 
name to the pikes or spikes, standing up like detached rays, 
in front of the dorsal fins. 7 

2. Tapering toa point or peak; pointed, peaked. 

1538 Etvot Lat. Dict. Addit. Ggyjh, Argutum caput, 
a sharpe or pikyd hedde lyke a sugar lofe. 1565-73 Coorer 
thesaurus sy. Compono, Aciem per cuneos componere, 
to set in pyked fronts. 1577 B. Gooce Herestach's Husb, 


' (1586) 45 b, When it [hay]is dryed, we..make it vp in Cockes, 


and after that in Moowes, which must he sharp and piked 
in the toppe. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 515 A little 
piked hill cast up. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 42 Messapus 
for his high steepe piked rocks to he wondred at. 1775 R. 
Cuaxptea Trav, Asta Af. (1825) 1. 11 The eape named 
‘Yanarum,now Matapan, which is the extremity of a mountain 
sloping toa point, having before it a piked rock. 1800 D. 
Lysons Exvtrons London Spe x59 Sir Edward is repre- 
sented in armour, with piked beard and whiskers. ae 

b. Piked horn, a tall conical headdress worn hy ladies in 
the rqth and rsth c.; piked shoe, a shoe with a long peak 
at the toes, as was the fashion towards the end of the 1gthc., 
and later; a crakow, poulaine; piked whale, the lesser 
rorqual, or pike headed whale, Balenoptera rostrata, 

1377 Lance. ?. /°2. B. xx. 218 Proude prestes come with 
hym moo pan a thousand In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
a@14s0 Myrc 43 Cuttede clothes and pyked schone. 1580 
Stow Annals (1601) 471 Noble women vsed high sttire 
on their heads, piked like hornes. 1587 Harrison England 
i. i. (1877) 1, 33 They went..with their shooes piked. re 

. Carte Afuscony 137 Their Boots..are piked towards the 

‘oes. 1747 VeERIVE in PAti, Trans. XLIV. is Piked 
Shoes appear in several Reigns from Ed. IIf. to Rich. tI. 
in England, 1748 H. Watrove Let, to G. Montagu ti Aug., 
Anne of Bohemia..introduced the fashion of prked horns, 
or high heads. 1787 Hunter in PArl, Trans. UXXVII. 
418 The Balzna rostrata of Fabricius or Piked Whale. 
1835-6 Yoda's Cycl. Anat. 1. 577/2 The subclavian artery 
in the Piked Whale. 1892 C. RK. B. Barrett £ssex fligh- 
ways, etc. 71 The curious headdress of piked-horns. 

Piked, obs. variant of PickED JAZ. a. 

Pike-devant, variant of PicKE-DEVANT, 

Pikefork, obs. and dial. variant of PickFork. 

Pike-head (poi‘kjhed). [f. Pixesd.4,5+ Heap] 


1. The metal head of a Pike (sé.5). 

1596 Spenser /, Q.1V. vil, 27 He. .therein left the pike-head 
of his speare. 1659 Rusuw. //ist. Coll. 1. 464 The Enemy 
holds upon their Pike-heads mutton, capons, turkies, &e. to 
fet the English see they had no want. 1841 Lever C. 
O'Malley \xxxi, The Cossacks with the red beards.. and 
long poles with pike-heads on them. 

2. A fish of the family Luctocephalida. _ 

So Pike-headed a., having a head with long 
snout and jaws, like those of the Pike (sb.4); as 
pike headed alligator, anolis; pike-headed whale, 
the piked whale: see PIKED 2 b. p 

1769 Pexnant Zool. Ifl. 40 Pike-headed whale .. this 
species takes its name from the shape of its nose, which is 
narrower and sharper pointed than that of other whales. 
1774 Goins. Nat. Hist. Vi. 193 The Pike-headed Whale. 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Pike-headed alligator, the common 
Mississippi alligator. ..4/digafor ductus, 


PIKEL. 


Pikeir, variant of Prqvier Ods., a pikeman. 

Pikel, pikle (pai'k’l). dia’, Also locally 
pickel, pickle, pikehil, poikel, -kle. [f. PIKE 
36.1 3b; prob. with -e/, -/e, insirmmental, as in 
handle, spindle, shovel.| _A_hay-fork, pitchfork. 
(Common in local use, in the Midland and Western 


Counties from Lancashire southwards.) 

1602 J. Brven in Hinde ae xlvi. (1641) 147 One casting 
a pikell..one being behind him, the two greins of the 

ikell ran on both sides of his leg, and hurt him not, 1681 
p. Hesry Diaries § Lett, (1882) 307 From y* lower Hay- 
bay..they pilcht it and carry'd iton Pikehils to y* Carts. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury wm. 73/1 Take..a Pikell of Hay, 
as much as hangs together on the points or grains of a 
Pikell. a@187q ‘B. Cornwacn’ Janch, Streets 87 Her 
Majesty.. had seen the threatening clouds ‘rain poikels’ as 
Lancashire alone caa rain them. 1879 Eddowes' Shrews- 
bury Frul. 3 Sept., Charge of stabbing with a pikel. 

Pikelet?# (paiklét). foca/, Forms: 8 pyclet, 
$- pikelet, picklet (da/. piklet, pyklet, piclate, 
pifelet, pyflet, etc.). [Shortened from Bara- 
PICKLET.] A Western und Midland name for 2 
small round tea-cake, made of fine flour ; a crumpet, 
or, in some districts, a muffin. 

1790 Bystander 382 They were not muffins the chevalier 
hawked about, when a boy, hut pyclets. 1797 Anna Seward 
Lett, (1811) V. 15 That doughty son of ‘Themis. .crumpled 
up his hroad face like an half-toasted pikelet. 1825 rockETT 

.C. Gloss., Picklet, or Pikelet, a small round light cake— 
a sort of muffin, 1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. Hallid. 1. i. 152 
Janey. .revelled in an early tea and pikelets. 1904 W/éndsor 
Mag. Jan. 260/1 A_silver-covered dish containing hot 
pikelets. [Mod. dial. forms: sec Zug. Dial. Dict.) 

Pikelet? (paiklét). [f. Pike 5.44 -Ler.] A 
small or young pike. 

1892 Sllustr. Sporting § Dram, News 2 July 6045/1 A 
diminutive pikelet. 1896 Gepney Angling llolidays 83 
When killed, this hungry pikelel had in his pouch a trout 
nearly one quarter of 1 pound weight ! 

Pikeman! (pai-km&n). Ods. exc. Hest. [f. 
PrKE 56.5 + Man sé.1] A soldier armed with a pike. 

1§.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Altse. (1888) 66 Yea, pick- 
men more, and bowmen both, ‘This worthye Howard tooke 
to the sea. 1566 PartrinGe Plasidas 993 ‘Vhe pike-men, 
they on walles doe stande their towne for to defende. 1627 
Maldon, Essex, Docunents (Bundle 201 No. 40), Further 
that every pickman come full armed. 1647 CLarexpon 
Hist, Reb. w. § 199 The Pikemen had fasten'd to the 
tops of their pikes.. printed Bee of the Protestation. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 715/2 The Swiss pikemen at Morgarten 
.hrought this ascendency to the ground. 

Pikeman? (paitkm%n). Also (in sense 1) 
pikesman. [f. PIKE 56] + Man 56.1] 

1. A man who wields a pick; a pickman; a 
miner ; one who hews the coal with a pickax. 

1845 Disragus Syd vi. vi, * My missus told it me at the 
pit-head when she bronght me my hrenkfast', said a pike. 
man. 1864 Daily Te, 26 Oct., It is stated the best miners, 
known as pikesmen, can hew a stent anda half in a day. 
1880 /éid. 28 Oct., The pikeman's recumbent position and 
the easy strokes he appears to take at the coal. 

2. A man who picks the mill-stones and keeps 
them in order; hence, the tenant or man in charge 
of a thirlage, baronial, or burghal mill. (Se.) 

15.. Aberdeen eee (Jam.), Pikeman of the townis millis. 
1576 Ree. Sheriff Crt. Aberdecnsh. (1904) 242 Alex. Willinm- 
sone..pikeman of the Miln..and uptaker of the multur and 
knaifschipe of the tounes and lands of the Miltoun of Auch- 
nagat. 1877 G, Fraser Aina 60 The Clerk..and Jamie 
the Pikeman [had] a mutual dislike and dread of ench other. 

Pikeman 3, [f. Prke 54.6 + Man sd.1] The 
keeper of a turnpike. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. iv, The cheery toot of the 
guard's horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the ostler 
atthe next change. 1865 Daily Tel. 1 Nov. 4/6 On certain 
roads you may travel for leagues without being interrupled 
by the ‘pike-man ’, 

Pi-ke-pole. U.S. [Pixe sé.1 2.] A lumberer’s 
tool; 2 pole having a spike at the end and a hook 
near it, nsed for driving and gniding floating logs. 
4 ae Scribner's Mag. XV. 147 The running and rafting 
implements, pike-poles, elc., are made ready. 189% Cy 
Roserts Adrift Amer, 206, 1..was at once put to work 
pushing logs down a long channel with a pike pole. 

Pi-ker!, Now da/, Also 4-6 pyker, 5-6 -ar. 
(f pzke, var. of Pick v.1 + -rn1; see PcKER!.] 

+1. A robber, a thief; in later use, a petty thief, 
pilferer; = PickerT 1b. Obs. 

1301 Pot. Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 But if alwey pikers, Tak, 
thon wolt us maken, ther we piken but seely pans, the secte 
pikith poundis. 1393 Lanci. 2. 2 C. vi. 17 Kepe my corn 
in my croft fro Bee and beeues. ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 
3905/2 Eo kare Iyty le theef, furculus. 1503 Achig Hen. VI, 
¢.6§1 Knowyng theves and other pikars. 1549 CoverDALe, 
ete. Lrasim, Par, Philem, ry He reconsileth vnto the Maister 
[Philemon] his seruaunt that had bene both a runneagate 
and a piker. 1549 Records of Elgin ¥. 98 Biasfemyng of 
Jhone Gadderar, eldar..calland him auld pikar theyf carll. 

2. An instrument to ‘ pike’ or pick ont dust, dirt, 
or obstrnctions ; a picker. Sc. 

1828 Moir Mansie Wauch xii, The piker for clearing the 
motion-hole. 

+ Piker’, piquer. O¢s. [f. pique, Pike sd.5 

+-ER?, orad. F. piguier: see FiqUIER.] A soldier 
armed with a pike, a pikeman. 

1ggo Sir J. Ssivru Disc. Weapons Ded. 7b, Their old 
soldiers Piquers with their piques. /éfd. 2h, Their footmen 
piquers, they doo allowe for verie well armed. 1598 Barrer 
Theor. Warres mi. i. 35 The piker his armings and weapon, 
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Pi-ker 3, slang or dial, [app. f. Pre 54.6 
turnpike: cf. also dial. pézey in same sense.] 
A vagrant, a tramp; a gipsy. 

1838 Hottoway Dict. Province. 23/2 Cadgers and pikers 
are tramps. £. Suss. 1874 Borrow MVordbk. Eng. Gypsy 
Lang, 215 ‘The people called in Acts of Parliament sturdy 
beggars nad vagrants, in the old cant language Abraham 
men, and in the modern hers. bet 

Piker, var. Ptcarb Ods., large sailing-boat. 

Pikerel, Pikery, obs. ff. PickereL, PickERy. 

Pi-kess. nence-wd. <A female pike (fish). 

1854 Bapuan /fadient. 302 The spawning season occupies 
from two to three months; the young pikesses of three years 
taking the lead. 

Pikestaff (pai-k;staf). [In senses 1 and a, f. 
Pike sé. 1, 24Starr: ch ON, prkstafr (13th c.), 
mod.Norw. fikstav, MSw. pikstaff; in sense 3, f 
Pike 54.5 Lence two distinct words, but often uot 
capable of separation, esp. in the phrases in 4.] 

i. A staff or walking-stick with a metal point xt 
the lower end like an alpenstock. Now only Se. 
Sometimes app. the wooden hundle of 2 pick. 

1356 in Riley Jfem. Lond. (1868) 284 (Lett..Bk. G. If. 45), 
Pikstef. 1377 Lance. 22 Pe. Bo vic 105 My plow-fote shal be 
my pylestat ls: AB pikid staf; A. vu. g6pyk, J/7S,. U pykstaf, 
AS. H pilgrimstaf) and picche atwo pe rotes. 1393 /diéd. 
C. vu. 329 Penanace hus pykstaf | A. v. 257 pike, piked staf] 
he wolde polische newe, ¢1470 THexnyson Jor, Fad, x1. 
UV olf §& Sheep) iii, With pykestaff and with scrip to fair of 
toun., 1992 Greene Ufpst. Courticr Wks. (Grosart) X1, 212 
Je stands sollemalic leaning on his pike staffe. @ 1642 Sir 
W. Monson Navel Tracts 4. (1704) 2283/1 The Weapon isa 
Pike-Staff, such as Keepers and Warreners use for the guard 
of che Game. @1776 in Herd Scot. Songs (1g02) 109 Fare 
ye weel, iny po estate 1816 Scort Axtig. iv, Setting his 
pike-staff before him. 

+2. Part of a wagon or cart: app. the same as 
PIKESTOWER. Ods. 

1523 Frizuexs. //usd. § 5 The crosse somer, the keys and 
pikstaues, . 

3. The wooden shaft of a pike (the weapon). 

1580 Hottyaanp 7reas. #r. Tong, Zagaye, is a staffe 
longer and more slender than a pike staffe, otherwise called 
Asagaye. 1642 Cuas, 1 alnsw, Declar. Both louses 1 July 
24 Gisarms (which were Pikeslaves). 1904 Sir H. MAxwetr 
in Blackw, Mag. June 754/2 Ash was the proper wood for 
pike-staves. i : a 

4. In proverbial phrases. As plain as a pikestaff, 
an alteration of the carlicr phrase as plain as 
a PAckKSTAFF (in reference to its plain surfice). 
Also As stiff as a pikestaff. To call a pikestaff 
a pikestaff = to call a spade a spade. 

1591 Greene Dise. Coosnage (rs92) 4 A new game.. that 
hath no policie nor knaucrie, but plaine as a pikestaffe. 1719 
D'Unrey Piffs 111. 22 When a Reason’s as plain as a Pike- 
slaff. 1848 Tuackeray BA. Snods xvii, When will you 
acknowledge that two and two make four, and calla pike- 
slaffa pikestaff? 1851 H. Meuvture MWAale iv. 30 Sat up 
in bed stiff as a pike-staff. 1867 Trotiore Chron, Barset 1. 
ait 307 The evidence against him was as plain as a pike- 
slaff. 

t+Pikestower. Oés. [f. PIKE sd.1 + stower 
diul. stake, post, rung.] Part of a wagon or cart; 
explained as ‘ The iron bar or standard fixed in the 
“‘ear-breed”’ of a cart, strengthening the sides ’. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 48 The foreman is to bee 
forewarned that he seeke out three or fower pikestowers 
aforehande, and some keyes and false shelvinges. 

Pikeys, Pikfault, obs. ff, Prokax, PIcKFAULT. 

Pikish, @. xonce-wd. [f. Pusey sé.*, 5 +-1sH1.] 
a. ?Of or pertaining to pikes (weapons). b. Of 
or proper to pike (fish) ; vorucious. 

31799 in Spirit Pub. Frais. UT. 163 Liberty..in pikish 
majesty she'll rise. 1890 Pad! Afall G. 19 May 5/2 An un- 
douhted instance of pikeish voracity. 

Pikit, obs. Sc. form of P1kEn, PrtcneD, 

Pikk, obs. variant of Pick, Pike, Pitcu. 

Pikke, Pikky, obs. forms of Prrcu, Prreiy. 

Pikle, variant of P1xen, pitchfork. 

+ Pik-moyane. Sc. Ods. [f. pié, of uncertain 
mezning + F. moyen middle, middle-sized. Cf. 
culverin moyen in CULVERIN.] A kind of cul- 
verin: explained as ‘one of the smallest size’. 

1513 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 517 (tem, the first 
culvering pikmoyane drawin with xvj oxin of the kingis. 

Pikoise, obs. form of PicKax, 

Pikrolite, variant of PrcrowiTE. 

Piky (poiki), a1 rare. [f. Pree sd.1 + -y.] 
Having pikes or ay oints; spiky; pointed. 

1744-50 W. Ecus fod. L/usbandm. 11.1. 87 (E. D. §.) 
Long piky roots. 

Piky, a.” erron. pikey. [f. PIKE 564+ -y.] 
Of, of the natnre of, or abounding in pike (fish). 

1877 G. Macponatp Alargui’s of Lossie IL. xi, 120 A lake 
of deep fresh water, ..the pikey multitude within. 1902 LB. 
Gronxpy Thanes Camp Ce eis a long way from other 
gudgeon, in a deep pikey hole. 

Piky, obs. form of Pircny. 

Piladex (pilideks). Also pilla-. [f. L. pila 
ball + dex- in L. dextra, Gr. defea right hand.] 
Proprietary name of a pas game consisting in 
keeping an inflated bal! or bag in the air by strik- 
ing it to and fro over a line on a table with the 
back of the hand, 

1897 in Arny & Navy Stores List 1658. 


ager Speaker 
9 Feb. s05/2 That rather unmeaning phrase.. will 


he thrown 


PILATE. 


into the political air and buffeted like a pilladex by the fists 
of opposing champions, 1901 Daily News 27 July 8/6 
Parlour Games. .. Blowing Games, such ay puff billiards, 
piladex, and a feather on a sheet. 

Pilaf, -aff, variants of PILAU. 

Pilage (pailédz). Also 9 pileage. [f. P1te 
565 1 +-AGe.] The hair, wool, or especially fur, 
with which an animal is covered; = PELAGE. 

@ 1825 tr. Bacon's De Calore et Frigore in Wks. (1825) 1. 
334 Cold maketh the pilage of beasts more thick and loag. 
1867 A. I. Apams Wand. Nat. india 214 Inwinter..the fur 
becomes dense from the woolly pileage, which gives a lighter 
color to the coat than during midsunimer and autamn, when 
the fur is short and brown. /#/d. 234 Dutiag Winter the 
ihex is thickly clad with hair and woolly pileage. 

Pilao, variant of Pinav. 


Pilar (pails), a. rave. [f. mod.L. pidar-ds, £. 


| pilus hair: sce -an!.] 


I. Of or pertaining to hair. 

1858 Mavs Lapos. Lex, Pitdris,., Zool, pertaining Lo 
hair; hairy; pilar. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev. Vilar muscles, 
arrectores pilorune |wvuscles that cause the hair to bristle]. 

2. Downy. rare. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cen! .U/. in Fraud. Geag. Soc. XXX. 
3196 Most of the men and almost all the women remove the 
eyclashes, and pilar hair rarely appears to grow. 

So Pilary (pailari), a. = Pian i. 

1888 Wed. News LUE. 411 She had never suffered fiom 
any pilary loss [or] cutaneous affection. 1893 Syed. Soe. L, 

Pilaster (pilx‘stor. Arch. Also6 7pillastre, 
-ter, 7 pyl(l-, (pilley-stair). [a. V. prdustre (145 
in Hatz.-Darm.), a. It. fias¢rvo, in med.L. pila- 
strum (1341), f, pita a pillar: sce -ASTER.] 

1. A square or rectangular column or pillar; spec. 
such a pillar engaged in a wall, from which it 
projects with its capital and base a third, fourth, 
or other portion of its breadth ; un engaged pillar ; 
an anta; formerly applicd also to the square pier of 
an arch, abutment of a bridge, or similar structure. 

1575 Laxenam “c?. (1871) 50 Vpon a base a too foot square, 
«a square pilaster rizing pyramidally, of a fyfteen foote by. 
1598 Forno, /’e/astvo, any kinde of piller or pilaster. 1603 
Drayton #ar. lars vic xxxi, A Roome prepar'd with 
Pilasters,..That to the Roofe their slender Poynts did 
reare, 16... Lindesay’s Chron. Scot., Contin, (1728) 233 
A square low Gallery, some fuur Foot from the Ground, 
set round aboul with Pilley-stairs, 1613-39 1. Jones ia 
Leoni Patladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 103 The Pilaster is the 
Nasement against the Bank of the River. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. ia Ketig. (1651) 238 Pylasters mast not be too tall 
and slender, Jest they resemble Pillars, nor 100 Dwarfish 
and grosse, lest they imitate the Piles or Peeres of Bridges. 
1670 .Voral State Eng. 87 An house adorned without with 
various Pillars, and Pillasters of several Orders. 1915 
Leon Patladio’s ctrchit, (1742) 11. 36 The Jambs or Pi- 
lasters of the Doors. 1976 G. Suspie Busiding i Water 
11 The Piles or Pilasters, which are fixed in the Rivers 
the Arches which these Pilasters support, 1860 HEMErson 
Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) 1b. 433 Our taste in building 
. refuses pilasters and columns that support nothing 

transf, 1875 Wonders Phys. World 1. i. 39 Piles or 
pilasters of ground ice which supported the supet ficial crust. 

+2. A pillar-like or cylindrical shape or figure. 

1989 Puttennam Eng. Poesie i. xi. (Atb.) 110 The Piller, 
Pillaster or Cillinder. 1601 Hottann /¥iny 1). 613 They 
delight to cut their Berils into long rolls or pillastres in 
manner of cylindres [L. eyfindros ex cfs malunt facere). 

3. attrib. and Comb., as pilaster block, buttress, 
capital, pier, pinnacle; pilaster-like adj.; pilaster- 
Sashion, -wise udv.; pilaster-strip: sce quot, 1874. 

1616 Suere. & Markn. Country Farme 277 Fashion your 
battlements of what shape soeuer you please to haue them; 
whether made plaine, or pyllaster-wise [etc.. 1703 T. N. 
City §& C. Purchaser 224 Revailed or Pulaster-peers, from 
zoto1g Poundsa pair. 1727-51 Cuamners Cycé. sv. Brick, 
Pilaster, or buttress dricks,..are of the same dimensions 
with the grent bricks, only they have a notch at one end, 
half the breadth of the brick; their use is to bind the work 
at the pilasters of fence-walls, which are built of great 
bricks. 1773 Noortitouck //ist. Lond. $99 These bultresses 
run up pilnster fashion. 1874 Parker Goth, Archit. Gloss. 
326 Pilaster Sirips, a term used to describe the vertical 


’ projecting parts of the towers supposed to be Saxon. 


1879 Sir G. G. Scorr Leet. Archit 1. 49 Flat, pilaster-like 


buttresses. 

Pilastered (pile:staid), 2. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Fumished with or supported on pilasters. 

@ 1687 Co1ton Entertainm. to Phillis 16 The polish d Walls 
of Marble be Pillaster'd round with porphyry. «1774 W. 
Harte Charitable Mason Poems (1810) 383/t Pilaster'd 
jas‘mines "twixt the windows grew. 1838 Fraser's Afag. 
XVI 706 Pilastered galleries. 

Pilastrade (pildstré'd). Arch. [ad. It. p2- 
Jastrata (f. pilastrare to adom with pilasters): 
see -ADE.] A row or range of pilasters. 

[1730 A. Goroon Maffei's Amphith, 222 The Pilastrata or 
Range of Pilasters, which support the Arch.) 1812 /veaminer 
5 Oct. 635/1 A pilastrade of two columns. 1886 Wits & 
Crark Cambridge 1. 103 A regular Ionic pilastrade. 

lence Pilastra‘ded c., having a pilastrade. 

1847 Nat. Encyct. 1. 644 A pilastraded ordinance, forming 
a species of uttic, : 

+Pirlastrel. Ods. rare". [ad. It. pilastrelio, 
dim. of pitastro PiLaster.] A small pilaster. 

¢ 1620 Rosinson Mary Magd. 351 The leauy pillastrells 
were neatly shorne; The grassy seats, y*eyes to slumber wed. 

Pilat, -e, obs. forms of PILot. _ 

Pilate (pailet). [a. F. Pilate, ad. L. Pilatus, 
proper name.] The name (Pontins Pilate) of the 
Roman procurator of Judsea concerned in the 


PILAU. 


crucifixion of Jesus Christ; bence allusively as 
aterm of reproach. Also, the character of Pilate 
in the mystery plays; hence + P2late’s voice, a loud 
magisterial voice (0ds.) 

e1g00 Afol. Loll. 56 Prelats not preching are raber pilats 
pan prelatis, 1530 Pauscr. 837 Ina pylates voyce, a haulte 
voyx, 1542 Unatt Eras. Apoph. (1877) 382 He heard a 
certain oratour speaking out of measure loude and high, 
and altogether in Pilate’s voice, 1604 Hieron Wes, 1. 559 
Indeed in Rome there diners be, That heare the name of 
prelacie: Better we Pilates may them call, Sccking the 
churches funerall. 1888 Pad? JJad/ G. 29 Oct. 7/2 Pontius 
Pilates, who washed their hands of what might happen to 
France provided they could continue to exploit her. | 

|| Pilau, pilaw (pilau’, pil-, pil), pilaff 
(pilaf). Forms: 7- pilau, pillau, pilaw, pil- 
law, pilao, pelaw; also 7 pilo, -oe, pillow(e, 
peloo, palau, pullow, 7-5 pelo (pleco), § pillou, 
pilloe, pellow, pilow, 9 pillao, pulao, pullao, 
pi(ilaff. [a. Pers. 9dy pé/aw (in Turkish pilaw, 
piliv (or pilif), Urdii pilio, palio) boiled rice 
and meat (occurs in Bus-haq of Shiraz, ob. 1426). 
So F. pilau, It. pilao, mod. Gr. mAddt, Russ, 
TMMBL pilavit (= pilaff). Appears in Eng, in 
many forms, according to the language or locality 
whence the writer has adopted it ; the earlier exam- 
ples, from 17the. Turkish, are identical with Persian. 
Pilaf teprescnts modern Turkish pronunciation.] 

An Oriental dish, consisting of rice boiled with 
fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, raisins, ete. 

1612 Trav, Four Englishu, 55 The most common dish 
{amongst the Turks) is Pilaw..made of Rice and small 
marsels of Mutton boiled therein. 1612 Coryar Jrad. in 
Purchas Pilgrims x. xii. (1625) 1823 The vse of this Butter 
is verie frequent, by reason of the abundance of Péd/ane that 
is eaten in Constantinople. 1634 Six T. Herurer 7+av. 97 
(Persia) A dish of Pelo, which is Rice boyled with Hens, 
Matton, Butter, Almonds and Turmerack. © /é/d. 173 Boyld 
Rice, Peloe. ¢ 1645 Howent Left, (1650) 1. 367 The Turk 
when he hath his tripe full of pelaw, or of mutton and rice, 
will go to nature's cellar. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Thevenot’s 
Yrav.u.g5 Their boiled meat consists in Pilao or Schilaa. 
1696 Ovixcton Moy. Suratt 397 Palau, that is Rice boil'd 
--with Spices intermixt, and a boil'd Fowl! in the middle. 
1698 Fryer dec. £. ludia & P. 399 The most admired 
Dainty, wherewith they stuff themselves, is Pullow. 71x 
C. Lockyer Trade India viii. 231 They cannot often go to 
the Price of a Pilloc, or boil’d Fowl and Rice. 1782 Cot- 
MAN Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) WI. 235 Methinks I hear 
some Alderman, all harry, Cry, where's the Pellow? Bring 
ine ont the Curry! 18rz Kirkpatrick tr. Sed. Lett. ip p00 
Sultan App. p. xiii, All the Musulman officers .. shall be 
entertained..with a public repast, to consist of Pulido of 
the first sort. 1813 Byron Corsair u. ii, Removed the ban- 
quet, and the last pilaff-—Forbidden draughts, ‘tis said, 
he dared to quaff. 1821 — Yuan v. xIvii, A genial savour 
Of certain stews, and, roast meats, and_pilaus, .. Made 
Juan in his harsh intentions pause. 1849 THackeray Pen- 
dennis xiii, The Colonel was famous for pillaus and curries. 
1860 R. F. Burton Centr, A/*. 1.393 The plat de resistance 
was, as usual, the pillaw, or, as it is here called, pulao, 1877 
A. I. Eowarns Up Nile xxi. 666 The alee which followed 
is always the last dish served at an Egyptian or Turkish 
dianer, 1883 Auirn Cneem Lays of fd (ed. 7) 2 From 
rice and pillaos To truffles and grouse. 7 

Hence Pilaued (pilan‘d) a., made into pilau. 

1897 Lo, Roserts 41 Vrs. in Jndia xvi. (1898) 353, I took 
niy first lesson in eating roast kid and pillaned chicken. 


Pilch (pilt/), 56. Forms: 1 pyl(e)ce, 3-6 
pilche, 4 pilchche, 4-6 pylche, 6-pileh. [OE. 
pylece, ad. med.L. pe/licea a furred garment, fem. 
of L. pedliceus adj., made of skins, f. felis a skin. 
Cf. PELISsE.] 

+1. An outer garment made of skin dressed with 
the hair; in later use, 2 leathern or coarse woollen 


outer garment. Oés. exc. /Yist. 

erooo /ELrric Alcuin's aterrog. Segewnlfé in Anglia 
(1883) VIL. 30 Hwi worhte god pylcan adame & euan zfter 
bam gylte? a110o Voc. ia WrWitlcker 328/11 Pellicie, 
pylece. a1225 Aucr. X. 362 He is of pe te-tore uolke, bet 
ta-tered his olde kurtel, & to-rended pe olde pilche of his 
deadliche uelle. c1aso Gen. & Ex. 377 Two pie weren 
Gur3 engeles wro3t, And to adam and to eve bro3zt. a 1300 
Sirviz 225 Warme pilce and warme shoa, With that min 
hernde be wel don. ¢ 1390 Cuaucer Proverbs 4 Afiter heet 
komebe colde, No man caste his pilchche away. 1416 117i/ 
of Holt (Somerset Ho.), Pelche de foxe. ¢1440 Lyn. ‘ors, 
Shefe & G.366 Ther is also made of sheepis skyn, Pilchis 
& glovis to dryve awey the cold. 1440 Proms. Parv. 
sp7/2 Pylche, pellicium, pellicia. 1548 Unati Eras. 

‘ar, Luke vii. 85 Clothed in a pilche of a camels hyde. 
1563-87 Foxe Al. & AZ, (1596) 1613/1 Some wandred to and 
fro in sheepes pilches, in goates pilches, forsaken, oppressed, 
afflicted. 1602 Dekker Satiromastix Wks, 1873 1.231 He 
beate five pound out of his leather pilch. 1674 Biouxr 
Glossogr. (ed. 4), Pilch..,a woollea or fur garment [0ds.}. 
1853 STEVENSON Auglo-Sax. Chron. 127 Of costly pilches, 
and of grey skias, 1901 Archezol. i} . Mar. 4 Every 
canon had..a pilch or cassock (pellicea, 

2. ta. A rug or pad laid over a saddle. Oéds. 
b. A light frameless saddle for children: = Pap 


$6.3 2, 

1ss2 Hutoer, Pilche for a saddle, ins/ratunt. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1895/4 Taken away.., a Pye-bald Gelding, .. with 
a Pannel aad Pilch on his Back. @1728 Kennett Lansd. 
ALS. 1033 If. 297 A course shagged piece of rug laid over a 
Saddle for Ease of a Rider is in our midland parts calld a 
pitch, 1863 Barinc-Gouto /celand 397 Take also with you 
alight saddle without a tree, commonly called a pilch. Tgoa 
List Croil Serv. Supply Assoc., Saddles..Child’s Pilch, all 
over quilted hogokin, for boy or girl. 


| leagth. 


| Pilchers are to Herrings. 1656 Ear. Mono. tr. Boccadini's 


854. 


3. A triangular flannel wrapper for an infant, 


worn over the diaper or napkin. 
: , ; but is bare, and without huske whan it is threshed... The 
1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Pilch..now used for a : ee + Ee naltc . 
flannel cloth to wrap about the lower part of young children, | Some kinde may be etl 10 ee oe or pylde 
a1728 Kennett Lansd. ALS. 1033 Vf. 297 A piece of flannel | h a e164 J. Suvtu Lives Berketeys (1883) I. 15 And 
or other woolen put under a guid next the clout isin Kent | fave nor ue cee ne Pee sab eee nie 
calld a Pilch. 1799 M. Uxorrwoop Treat. Dis, Childr, | The Avena sativa..has several varieties. The most remark- 


IIL. 92 zo¢e, An error worthy of remark.., is, that of wearing | abt 
5 : M zi 4 le. .are the black or long-hearded oat..and the naked oat 
a pilch (as it is called), an old fashion still too much in use. or pilcorn. 1866 Treas. Bot, Pilleorhtoripilecen , 


a1825 Foray Voce. £. Anglia, Pilch, a flannel wrapper for z a BS 

an infant. 1861-80 Mrs. Leeton Lk. Housch. Managem, Pilcrow (pi'lkrdu). arch. Forms: 5 pyl- 
ie Baby-lincn.. 4 pilches,..2 waterproof pilches,..4dozen | craft(e, pilecrafte, 6 pilcrowe, (7 pilkrow, 

napkins, i T i 
an : pill-crow, peelcrow, pilgrow), 6- pilcrow. 

. attrib. and Comb., as pilch-clout, -maker. ae i : ee . 

aizeg Ancr. R. 212 Pe deo len schalen pleien mid ham fipe- for pilled crow: cf. Pilcorn, Pilgarlic, eic. 
..& dvsten ase enne pilcheclat, eachon touward oder. 13.. | € application of the word, with the form py/- 
Coer de £. 6736 Here armure no more 1 ne doute, Thenne craft, has suggested that it originated in a per- 
| version of Paracraru, through faryra/fte, *par- 
| erafte, etc.: cf, quots.¢1460 and 1617, But the 


I doo a pylche-cloute. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 14 Wau- 
burge the pilchemaker Formaketh a pylche well. 

history of the word is obscure, and evidence is 
wanting.) = PARAGRAPH sé, 1, 


Pilch (pillf), 7. Now dia’. Forms: 3 pileken, 
pilken, 6-pilch, 9 Sc. pilk. [Origin uncertain. 
cag Tewee S Bere 5 
Cf. LGer. piille)ken, polken to pick (up den Ana {1500 Ortus Voc., Paragraphus, Angiice, a pargrafte in 
ken piilken to pick a bone); Norw, and Faréese writing.) ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 398/1 Pylcrafte, yn a booke 
-.asteriscus, paragraphus. ¢1460 Medullain Way Promp, 
Paro. 398 note, Paragrapha, pylcraft in wry[tlynge. 1573 


PILE. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xiii. 467 There is an other kinde of 
tes, whiche is not so inclosed in his haskes as y® other is, 


pilka to pick, scrape, prick. Cf. also OF. Zeluchier, 


OPicard pelukier, Fe dusguier (mod.Picard e. deegecer) Tussex Ausé, (1878) 2 In husbandrie matters, where Pilcrowe 
to pick, clean, peck: see PLuck v.) énér. To pick, — ye finde That verse appertaineth to Huswiferie Kinde. 1602 
pluck ; to pilfer ; to rob. | RT. Five Godiie Serm. 18 To stand as a Cypher ia 

axaag cr. R. 84 3et wolde he teteren & pileken [v.77. Angrim, or asa pilcrow ina latine Primmer. 1617 Mixsneu 
pilewin, picken}, mid his bile, roted stinkinde fleshs, as is Dctor, Pilkrow, contractum videtur corruptamque ex para- 
reafnes kande. /é/d. 26 Uor euere me schal pene cheorl | Stapho. a162g Fretcuer Wice Valour w. i, But why a 
pilken [v.». plokin] & peolien, vor he is ase pe widi pet 
sprutted ut be betere pet me hine ofte cropped. 1870 
Levins Wantf, 130/10 Pilch, miche, suf/urari. 1573 ‘Tussir | 
ffusé, (1878) 33 Some steale, some pilch, some all away 
filch. 1665 Jas. Fraser Polichronicon (S. H. S. 1905) 163 
The country was free from all manner of thift and pilching. | 
1808 Jamieson, To Pilk,..1.To shell peas,..also, to pick | 
periwinkles out of the shell;..2. To pilfer ...as ‘She has 
pilkit his pouch’, 1900 Eng. Dial. Dici., Pilch, to pilfer, 
lilch (S. Worcester, Glouc.). 

Pilchard (pi'lifaid). Forms: a, 6-8 pilcher, 
(6 piltcher, 6-7 pilchar(e, pylcher) ; 8. 6- pil- 
chard, (6pylcherd(e, pilcharde, 7 -erd). [Origin 
obscure. The d is excrescent. (Cf. Ir, pilseir 
from Eng.) 

Skeat compares Norw. fi7é an artificial bait, whence Dan, 
dial. sdée, Swed. dial. J:dka to fish in a particular manner. 
CE. also Sc. dial. pitch a short fat person, anything thick or 
gross, a tough skinny piece of meat.) : 

Asmall sea fish, C/upea pilchardus, closely allied 
to the herring, but smaller, and rounder in form; 
it is taken in large numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and forms a considerable article 
of trade; in U.S. and Eng. Colonics locally applied 
to other fishes of the herring kind, e.g. the C. 
sagax of the Pacific, the Marengula macroph- 


thalma of Bermuda; also to the young menhaden. 
ft Yo take sturgcons with pilchards, to get large returns 
from a sinall outlay (¢és.). 
1530 Parser. 254/1 Pylcher a fysshe, sardine. 1542 Boorne | 
Dyetary xxx. (1870) 293 He must not eate..fresshe heryng, 
pylcherdes, ete. 1570 Levixs Manip. 30/35 Pilcharde, 


Peel-crow here?.. A Scarecrow had been better. 1706 
Puitiirs, Picrow, an old Word for a Paragraph. | 1897 
S. S. Spricce 7. Wakley xv. 141 The leading article.. 
calling atteation to them with interjections..and all sorts 
of verbal pilcrows. ” : 

Pild, obs. form of pilled: see Pitt v.! 

Pile (pail), sd) Forms: 1 pil, 4- pile, (4-8 
pyle, 6 pyll, 7 peil). (OE. g// masc. = OLG. 
*9i7 (MLG., MDu. fé/, Du. f17/ dart, arrow, also 
ON. pila fem., arrow, Da., Sw. fi/, from LG.), 
OHG,, MHG. ffi, Ger. pfeil dart, arrow, shaft, 

West Ger. pi/, a. L. pid-2am the heavy javelin of 

the Roman foot-soldier, orig. ‘ pestle’. 
| The L. pum was no doubt adopted by the Germans in 
| the L. sense ‘javelin’, which passed on the continent into 

that of ‘dart’; and hence ‘arrow’, in which latter sense it 
superseded the native word. In OE. the sense ‘javelia' 
assed into those of ‘ dart’ and ‘ pointed stake "(=L. sudis): 
ut the former is known only in a few poetic compounds, 
Aize-pil flying-dart, Aylde-pfl battle-dart, and the earliest 
examples of the simple word in this sense are ME.; if 
applied to an arrow, it was only as subsidiary to native 
nanies.] 

+1. A dart; a shaft; (?)an arrow. Oés. 

atooo Le Mannes Alod 26 Bid pet wfponca eal sefylled 
| feondes flizepilum. — Riddles xviii. 6 Frea bast bihealded 
| hu me of hrife fleogad hyldepilas, 13.. Guy Warw. (A) 
| 3490 Schetep wip piles & 3if hem deb wounde, c1go0 Desér. 
| Troy 6076 pen Paris ..with pe sharp, Rut hym in 

thargh a4 his with a roid wond. 
+b. The pointed metal head of a dart, lance, or 


arrow. Oés. 
1592 ConsTaBLe Sonn. 1. v, Thine cye the 


yle is of a 


| gerres, halecula, Lbid. 74/37 Pylcher, fish, mena,z. c1600 | murdring dart. ¢ 1611 Cuarman /iad Iv. 545 Through both 


his temples struck the dart, the wood of one side show’'d, 
The pile out of the other Iook’d. 1627 Drayron Court of 
Fairy Wks. (1748) 166 His spear—a bent both stiff and 
strong,.. The pile was of a horse-fly’s tongue. 1639 Futter 
Holy War u. x. (1840) 63 Like an arrow well feathered, but 
witha blunt piles he flew swift, but did not sink deep. 1700 
| Hickes Let. in Pepys’ Corr. a June, Elf arrows..are of 
a triangular form, somewhat like the beard or pile of our 
old English arrows of war, [1796 Pecce Axonyne. (1809) 
103 Fletcher, he that trimmed arrows hy adding the 


Noroen Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 22 The. .recheste fishing 
is of the leaste fishe which is called a_pilcharde. 160% 
Suaks. Zivel. N. ui. i, 39 Fooles are as like husbands, as 


Advts. fr. Parnass.\. xlviii. (1674) 63 They have built com- 
modious Inns to take Sturgeons with Pilcherds, 1711 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4941/2 Pilchers for the Streights, ye . Hunter 
tr. $t..Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 263 The continuation 
and direction of these two bands, the pilchers of the South, 
and the herrings of the North, are nearly of the same A : 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chew. (1814) 288 The | feathers; Arrowsmith, he that made the piles.) , ; 
refuse pilchards in Cornwall are used..as a Manure, 1865 ec. Used to render L. pi/emz, the heavy javelin 
Kinosiey //erew. v, Savoury was the smell of fried pilchard, | of the ancient Roman foot-soldier, 

attrib. 165) Hang east) AZAD AWE set up EO Wor hs ¢ 1620 FLetcner & Mass. False Oue 1.i, How the Roman 
and pilchard-fishing in Kerry. 1824 Hircuixs & sat Peils..drew Roman blood. 1627 Mav Lucan 1. 8 Knowac 
pede es, ee fishery furnishes the staple Ensignes Easignes doe defie, Piles against Piles, ‘gainst 
pe Lae Eagles Eagles fly. (Voie. If any man quarrel at the word 

+ Pilcher!. Ods. A term of abuse, frequent Pils as thinking it scarse English, 1 desire them to give a 
at the beginning of the 17thc. It has been con- | better word.) 3687 ene ee ’. fe jen aint “a 
jecturally ee as meaning ‘One who wears a pe tae ey griby el orwehame oe a ete is 
pilch or leathern jerkin or doublet’, or ‘One who | ‘The Germans came so violently vpon the Romans that 40 
pilches, a thief’; in two instances it is either fig. Pes cae aeay their ne and Bes them . es 

7 i swords, 1718 Rowe u, Lucan 1. 7 Piles against piles 

noes aes aa tied or TE noa ey oppos'd ia impious fight, And Eagles against Eagles bending 

1601 LB. Jonson Poetaster 11. iv, Whither doe you dragge 


flight. 1850 Merivate Row. E£vif. (1865) 1. vi. 273 The 
Romans threw their piles, and rushed headlong upon the 
the gent’man? you munagrels, you curres, you ban-dogs, 
wee are Captaine Tucca, that talke to you, you inhumane 


uawieldy mass. 1 t coal 
“. ik il; tick an 
iIchers. 1602 MipoLeton Blurt, Master-Conslable 1. ii, +2. A spike, a nail; a spine (of a p: DOP aD, 
ilcher, thou'rt a most pitiful dried one. @1619 FLETCHER 


in ME. ofa Neues) the pointer of a sun-dial. 
Wit without M. i. iv, Upbraid me with your benefits, you e1000 /Eurric Saints’ Lives v. 388 He gelieite [hi} on 
ilchers. 1625 — JVomen Pleas'd 1. iv, Hang him, Pilcher, 


aaum micclum stocce, and mid iseaum pilum heora ilas 
here’s nothing loves him: his owne Cat cannot endure gefestnode and cwaxd pet hi sceoldon swa standan on pam 
him. @ 1640 Day Pari, Bees iv, Soaked Pilcher vanish ! 


pilum. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 304 Heo [sea-holly) hafad 
+ Pilcher?, Oés. rare. [? Extended from Pitcu.] | stelan hwitne..on des heahnysse ufeweardre beod acennede 
1, = Pincuy sé, 1, 


scearpe and pyrayhte pilas. a1100 O. £. Gloss. in Wr 
1635 Ears or Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 


Wilcker 337/6 Cue oe a & 1200 aaa 
d z Elprie' . (ed. Phillips 1838), Prikiende so piles on 
TY. 104, I haue.. written to Mt Ned Boyle to farnish him Pelee sen 


ile. c 122g, 1387 [see ilespiles s.v. IL). ¢ 1290 S. Lng. Leg. 


with pilchers. 1. 179/50 Heo stikedea al-so picke oa him, so yrichoa 
2, Ascabbard. (A pea contempliuous.) deth ae piles. /6id. 298/49 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil of 
1592 Suaks. Hon. & He us i. 84 Will you pluck your | piles al-a-boute. 


b. A (pointed) blade (of grass). [Cf Da. dial. 
pile, gruspile, Fl. pil, graspil.] — 

1513 Douctas “Eneis xu. Prok 25 At eusty pilis pout and 
cornis croppis The techrys stude, as lemand beriall droppis. 
1607 Hirron Wks, 1. 153 More sinnes thea there bee grasse 
piles vpon the earth. 1687 A. Lovexs tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 
1, 291 There shall not a pile of Grass be left within his 


Sword oat of his Pilcher by the eares ? 

Pi'leorn. [For pikécorn, f. Pitre ppl. a. 1b + 
Corn.} A variely of the cultivated Oat, considered 
hy Linnzeus a species (Avena nuda), in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the grain, but 
leave it bare. Also called pi//ed oals, + pillotes. 


PILE. 


Kingdom. 1765 Afuseun: Rust. 1V. xxviii. 122 Appearance 
of red clover, where not a pile of this grass hnd before 
been known, 1812 Sie J, Sincraiz Syst. /fusb, Scot, 1. 372 
‘The grass was..smaller in the pile, and more Iuxuriant in 
its growth. 1895 Crockett A/en of Moss-Hags xxi, Every 
pile of the grass that springs so sweetly in the meadows. 

ec. A single glume or pale (of chaff). Se. 

1786 Burns Address to Unco Guid heading, The cleanest 
corn.. May hae some pyles o' caff in, s 

3. A pointed stake or post; sec. in Jater use, 
a large and heavy beam of timber or trunk of a 
tree, usnally sharpened at the lower end, of which 
a nnmber are driven into the bed of a river, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground for the support 
of some stiperstructure, as a bridge, pier, quay, 
wall, the foundation of a house, etc. Also ex- 
tended to cylindrical or other hollow iron pillars, 
used for the same purposes. 

In prehistoric times villages or settlements were built upon 
Bosch piles in lakes: see pile-dwelling, etc. in 

2a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Introd. (from Beda), Da 
genamon pa Walas, and adrifon sumre ca ford ealne mid 
scearpum pilum [Broa sudihus, 2. stengum: cf, Wr.- 
Witlcker so9/14 sudibus stengum] greatum innan bam 
welere sy ea hatte Temese, ¢1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles & grete dide bey [Britons] make ; 
Faste yn Temesc dide bey hem stake. 1377 Lancu. P. Pl. 
B, xvi. 23 Pe tree.. With bre pyles was it vnder-pizte. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test, Love ii. v. (Skeat) |. 116 If the pyles ben trewe, 
the gravel and sand wol abyde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, 
cexlviii. (1482) 316 The duk hym self with ij or thre lepe 
vpon the pyles, and so were sancd with helpe of men that 
were aboue the bridge. 1497 Maval Acc. Hen. VE (1896) 
171 The brekyng vp of the dokke hede at Portesmouth 
weyng vt of the piles & shorys. 1530 Parser, 254/1 Pyle to 
be set ina fauty grounde, Arlot. 1555 EDEN Decades 226 
Theyr houses ., are .. buylded aboue the grownde vppon 
proppes & pyles. 1602 Warner 4/5, Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 
Two walles, the one of Turffe, and the other of Pyles and 
Tymber strongly and pd eld seas 1768-74 TUCKER 
£2, Nat. (1834) 11. 405 Like the houses of Amsterdam, 
which are reported to stand upon piles driven deep into the 
quagmire. 1863 Lyett Axérg. Man ii. (ed. 3) 17 Habitations 
+-constructed on platforms raised above the lake, and 
resting on piles. . 

Jig. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. xii. 416 Drive down the 
oaken pile of a principle 

b. With various qualifications expressing pur- 
pose or nature: e.g. 

Bearing p., bridge p. foundation p., guide p., hollow ran 
sheathing p., short p., weir p., etc. Close pile, a timber pile 
forming one of many set close together; /adse file, a pile to 
which additional length is given after driving; Alling pile, 
one of those filling up the space between gange piles; 
Aydraulic pile, a pile sunk in sand by means of a powerful 
jet of water led either inside or outside of it. Also Fenorr 
py Sur Gvaro #., Guipe #., PNEUMATIC £2 Screw /,, 
Snret or Suretinc 4., Srav 4., for which see these words. 

1859 G. MEREDITH XK. Fevere! 1. xvii.a66 The MagneticYouth 
leaned round to note his proximity to the weir-piles. 1875 
Kutonr Dict. Afech, 1. 1700/2 A hollow pile is a cylinder 
which is sunk by excavation proceeding inside. 1877 [5id, 
II, Short-pile. driven as closely as possible without causing 
the driving of one pile to raise the adjacent ones. They 
are used to compress and consolidate ground for foundations. 


+e. A stake or post fixed in the ground, at 
which swordsmen practised their strokes. Ods. rare. 
Knyghthode §& Batayle (MS. Cott. Titus A. xxiii. 


£1480 
If, éby, Nooman..is seyn prevayle, In feeld..That with the 
pile, nathe firste grete exercise, 

4. Her. A charge, regarded by some as an 
ordinary, by others as a sub-ordinary, consisting 
of a. figure formed by two lines meeting in an acute 
angle (generally assumed to represent an arrow- 
head), issuing, when not otherwise stated, from 
the chief or top of the esentcheon, with the point 
downwards. /# fr/e: arranged in the form of a 
pile. Party per pile; divided by lines in the form 
of a pile. 

{App. a special use of sense 1 b, or directly from L, pr/us, 
Not known in OF.: Littré has it as a neologism, d:/e masc., 
and refers it to L. Afdum; but it may have been taken directly 
from pie: heraldry.) 
1486 Be, St. Albans, Her. Ey b, Certan armys in the wich 
iij. pilis mete to gedyr in oon coone. ..He berith golde iij. 
iis of sable. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxxxvii. 337 

he baner.. was of syluer a sharpe pyle goules. 156a Leicu 
Armorie 46 The eight particion, which is to be blased on 
thys sorte. Party per pile in pointe, Or and Sable. /dfd. 
143 He beareth Ermin, a Pile in pointe Gueules. 1610 
Gutttim Heraldry uw. vi. (1611) 62. He beareth Argent a 
Triple Pile, Flory on the tops, issuing out of the Sinister 
base, in Bend towards the Dexter corner, Sable. This sort 
of bearing of the Pile, hath a resemblance of so many Piles 
driuen into some water-worke, and..incorporated at their 
heads. /3id. 11. vi. (1660) 2 A Pile is an Ordinary con- 
sisting of a two-fold line formed after the manner of a 
Wedge ; that is to say broad at the upper end, and. .meeting 
together at the fower end inan Acute-angle. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, Pile, in Heraldry,. .probably something like 
the Fignre of the Roman Péduzz, which was a tapering 
Dart, about five Foot long, and sharpened at the Point with 
Steel. Sig Porny //eraldry (ed, 4) 135 The sixteenth is 
Argent, three piles meeting near the point of the base Azure. 
c1828 Brary Lncycl, Her. 1. Gioss., Pile, triple, or triple- 
pointed, in base, bendwise,..by Ferne, termed a pile, naisant, 
tn bend, triple-flory. 1864 Bourett fer. /Zist. §& Pop. ix. 
(ed. 3) 50 Sa., three Swords in pile arg. 1872 Ruskin Zagle's 
4. § a35 The Pile, a wedge-shaped space of colour with the 
point downwards, represents what we still calla pile; a piece 
of timber driven into moist ground. 


5. atérib, and Comd. (from 3). a. attrib. Of a 
pile, as pz/e-head, -zvood; formed of piles, as pz/e- 


855 


breakwater, -dam, -planking, -structure ; swpported 
on piles, as frle-bridge, -habitation, -lighthouse, 
-pier, -road, -selllement, -village; used asa pile, as 
pile-plank, b. obj. and obj. gen., as pile-fixer, 
-screwing, @. instrumental, as frle-stepported adj, 
da. Special Comb.; pile-building, a building erected 
on piles, esp. one of such dwellings of certain pre- 
historic and primitive peoples; so also pile- 
builder, pile-built a.; pile-cap, a cap or plate 
for the head of a pile; also, a beam connecting 
the heads of piles; pile-drawer, a machine for 
extracting piles; pile-dwelling, a dwelling built 
on piles, especially in shallow water, as a lake, 
but sometimes on dry ground; hence pile-dweller; 
pile-engine = PILE-DRIVER; pile-hoop, a hoop 
or band round the head of a pile to keep it from 
splitting; pile-house, a house built on_ piles, 
a pile-dwelling; pile-saw, a saw for cutting off 
piles below the surface of the water; hence pile- 
sawing; pile-shoe, an iron point fixed to the 
lower end of a pile; pile-worm, the teredo, or 
other worm or animal which bores into piles. See 
also PILE-DRIVER, PILEWAYS, PILE-WoRK. 

1895 Outing U.S.) XXVI. 4485/1 Under the protection of 
two huge *pile-breakwaters. 1884 Mature 19 Junc 169/1 
There are good reasons for believing these *pile-builders are 
the direct descendants of the pre-Aryan aboriginals. 1865 
Lussock Preh. Times v. 127 The Lake-dwellers followed 
two different systems ..which he distinguishes as ..*Pile- 
buildings, and .. Crannoges. 1886 Atheneum 24 Apr. 
556/1 The pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes, 903 Kirtixc 
§ Nations 41 Do you know the “pile-built village where the 
sago-dealers trade? 1800 //ud? Advertiser 5 Apr. 1/3 The 
constructing of a ‘pile dam opposite to the clough. 1880 
Dawkins Harly Man 302 The *pile-dwellers possessed 
vegetables not traceable to wild stocks now growing in 
Switzerland. coat Lyett Antiz. Mau 29 It relates to the 
earliest age of “pile-dwelling. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol, 
iii. 114 Their [the Etrnscans'] predecessors of the Neolithic 
age whose pile-dwellings .. have yielded wheat and coral, 
evidences of Eastern intercourse. (1776 G. Semp.e Building 
in Water 36 The Platform of the *Pile-engine. 1853 Sir H. 
Dovcnas Alilit, Bridges (ed. 3) 154 The piles were driven 
by pile-engines..constructed on the boats of the country. 
1886 A. Wincuete Walks Geol. Field 283 Jars of dried 
apples and wheat .. have been yielded from the *pile- 
habitations. 1875 W. Meluwraitn Guide Migtowushire 45 
Dowalton Loch. celebrated by the discovery there of *pile- 
houses. 1884 Mature 19 June 169/2 The races who now 
build these pile-honses, often on hill-tops. 1895 Daily Vers 
27 Sept. 5/4 Unlike the old “pile piers, it is a substantial 
Structure of masonry. 182 
390 *Prle-planks, planks of which the ends are sharpened, 
$0 as to enter into the bottom of a canal, 1838 Ci. Eng, 
§& Archit. Fral. L rg0f1 A scaffold was erected, upon 
which the pile drivers were placed for driving the sheet 
piles (pile planks}..of the best North Carolina heart pine, 
1798 R,. Mytxe Rep. Thantes 24 A Jettee of *Pile-planking 
-.should be run a littl way down from the Point. 1860 
Weare Dict, Terms sv. AS a considerahle length of the 
Utica and Syracuse railroad passes through a deep swamp, 
a foundation of great permanency was required : this gave 
rise to a modification of the superstructure, and formed that 
which is known as *pile-road. 1875 Kyicut Diet, Mech. 
1703/1 Vogler’s *pile-sawing attachment for boats. 1897 R. 
Munro Pref, Problems 304 A “pile-settlement of the Bronze 
Age. 1495 Maval Acc. Hen. V11 (1896) 150 A pykas and 
ij ales shone, 1844 Aleck, Alag. XL. 54 Improvement 
in the formation of pile-shoes. 1887 TWestm, Rew, June 340 
Along this line [Barmston and Skipsea Drain] five or six 
other “pile-structures have been found. 1869 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 389 An old pe ueeeue! pier. 1879 
Atheneum 6 Sept. 312/1 *Pile-villages have been found on 
the shores of Gmunden. 1894 C. Weicn Tower Bridge 133 
Snuff-boxes and other memorials..turned from the *pile 
wood. 12733 tr. Housset (¢itée) Observations on the Sea or 
*Pile Worms discover'd in Pile or Woodworks in Holland. 

+ Pile, s4.2 Obs. Forms: 4-6 pyle, 5 pyl, 
pyll, pylle, 5-8 pile. [Of doubtful origin. 

Evidently distinct historically from Pie $82, sense 4. It 
may, however, be an carlier adoption of the same F'r. word, 
In sense it agrees exactly with Peet sd, senses 3and 43 and 
in the 16th, the Border gee/s usually appear in the English 
State papers as ens or giles. Yet the words cannot be 


doublets, for in pile the final ¢ is evidently original.] 


Asmall castle, tower, or stronghold; = PEEL 56.13, 
13.. B.A. Allit. P. A. 685 Pe ry3twys man also sertayn 
Aproche he schai bat proper pyle [sie gyle]. 1377 LancL. 
P. Pl. B. x1x. 360 That holy-cherche stode in vnite As it 
a pyle were. 1393 7éfd. C. xx. 366 Holy churche stod in 
holynesse as hit were a pie, ¢ 1430 f/ystns Virg. (1967) 45 
Panne y councellid eroud with-inne a while..Pat alle men 
children in towne & pile To slee bem, bat ihesus myght with 
hem die. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 573 Vi 1 dwelle in my 
lie of ston. ¢1450 Loxeticn Grai/ xii. 349 It (Castle of 
alachim] was On of the Strengest pyl, That Euere Man 
Sawgh in Ony Exyl. 14.. Coventry Corp. Chr, Pl (E.E.T.S.) 
16 Yett do I marvell In whatt pyle or castell These herdmen 
dyd hym see. 1942 Unate Erasin, Apoph, 222b, The 
grekes wer besieged in a litle preatie pyle or castle, 1568 
Grafton Chron. II, 866 They sayled into Englande.., and 


| landed .. at the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lancaster 


[called in 1423 Ac? 2 Hen. Vi,c. 5 le Peele de Foddray cn 
Je Counte de Lancastre). 1602 in Moryson /#in. it. tt. i 
(1617) 270 To build fittle piles of Stone in such Garrisons [in 
Treland) as shall be thought fittest to be continuall bridles 
vpon the people. 1609 HoLtano As. Marcell. xiv. ville 13 
Arabia,..a rich land,..replenished also with strong castles 
and piles [castris ofpleta ualidis et castellis], [1679 Buounr 
Ane, Tenures 20 Pele or Pile, ig a Fort built for Metence of 
any place, 1727-4: Cuampers Cyc/., Pille of Foddray, or 
Pile of. Fouldrey,..caited pilte, by the idiom of the county, 
for a Pile, or fort. 


P. Nicnotson Pract. Builder 


PILE. 


b. spec. Applied to the Pcels on the Scottish 
border: = PEEL sé.1 4, 

1494 Fanyan Chron, vii. §12 The which..threwe downe 
certayne pylys and other strengthis, and a parte of the 
Castell of Beawmount. a1sg8 Hatt Chron, Men. VT 
203 The nk entended..to make new diuers Pyles and 
stoppes to let the Scottysh men from their inuasions. 1§77- 
87 Hotixsnen Chron. 11. 8381/1 He ouerthrew certeine 
castels, piles, and small holds, till he came through the dales 
to Tedworth. a164g Druns. or Hawrn. “ist. Yas. 
Wks. (1711) 91 Thomas cari of Surrey,.. had burnt man 
towns, and overthrown castlesand piles. 1774 Lamar Badéle 
of Flodden cxiiv, Where piles be pulled down apace. 

Pile (pail), 54.2 Forms: 5- pile, (5-7 pyle, 
6 pyele). [a. F. pile heap, pyramid, mass of 
masonry, pier of a bridge (1340 in Godef.) = It. 
pila mole, pier, pillar, Sp. pr/a, Pg. priha pile. 
le :-L. fila pillar, pier, or mole of stone.] 

ti. A pillar; a pier, esp. of a bridge. Ods. 

(Not to be confused with Pice sé.) 3.) 

e1q2z0 J'allad, on Flush. 1. 1089 Pilis maad of tilis must 
ascende Too feet and half. ¢1qqo /’romp. Pare. 398/fr 
Pyle, of a bryggys fote, or ober bygeynge.., pila. a 1877 
Gascoieng #lowers Wks. (1587) 59 ‘Then waues of euil doe 
worke so fast my piles are onerrun, 1617 Morvson /¢/1, 1. 
115 Of this Bridge thirteene piles of bricke may bee secne 
neere the shore at Pozzoli. 1702 Ecuaro Heel, fist. (1710) 
434 This bridge consisted of twenty piles, each 60 foot in 
thickness, and 130 in height, hesides the foundation. 1730 
A. Gornon WVaffet's Amphith 219 Of the Stones.., one of 
them is stil] seen in the middle Pile of the Bridge dedée Nazi, 

tb. fs. Applied to the neck, leg, etc. 

1584 Loose Alarum agst. Usurers (Hunter. Cl.) 72 Her 
stately necke where nature did acquite Her selfe so well,.. 
For in this pile was fancie painted faire. /éid. 73° The 
stately thies, Like two faire compast marble pillers rise .. 
Next which the knees..This stately pyles with gladsome 
honour greete. 1589 — SerZaes Met. (Hunter. Cl.) 41 Now 
Nature stands amazd her selfe to looke on Beauties feete, 
-.50 sinall a pile so great a waight, like Atlas to vphold 
The bodie. 

+2. A mole or pier in the sca. Ods. 

¢1630 Risnon Svat. Devon § 334 (1810) 345 There is a 
harbour for ships, by means of a pile built. 1652 Neennast 
tr. Sedden’s Aare Cl. 87 Bat if no man sustain damage, 
fice is to bee defended who build's upon the shore, or cast’s 
a Pile into the Sea, . , 

3. A heap of things (of some height) laid or 
lying one upon another in a more or less regular 
manner; also fig. 

€1440 Proms, Pare. 398/1 Pyle, or heep, where of hyt be, 
cumulus.  Fbid., Pyle of clothys..on a presse, Jann. 

dictum, 1830 PAtsor. 2534/1 Pyle of clothes or any other 

eape, pille. 1653 Mitton Alirelrngs Wks, 1738 1. 579 ‘Vo 
how little purpose are all those piles of Sermons, Notes, and 
Comments on all parts of the Bible. @1656 Br. Hane 
Rent Wes, (1660) §3 Vou are called out to see piles of dead 
carcasses. 1703 MAUNORELL Journ. Ferus. (1707) 15 Aude 
pile of Stones erected... for an Altar. 1744 Berkerey 
Séris $ 13 Such heaps or piles of wood were sometimes a 
hundred and eighty cubits round. 1812 J. Watson /sle of 
Palms i. 363 Behold yon pile cf clouds, Like a city, round 
the sun, 1833 ds Hotrann .Vannf Meta’ VW. 231 The 
sheet printed on both sides is delivered upon the board, .. 
and laid upon the pile. 1891 E. Peacock . Srendon 1, 310 
A large pile of letters and packages. ed 
b. A series of weights fitting one within or upon 
another, so as to form a solid cone or other figure. 
(So F, file.) 

This sense is certain for quots. 1611, r6g0; but quot. 1440 
is doubtful. The attrib, use in pile weight apparently 
belongs here. 

1440 Promp, Parz, 398/1 Pyle, of weyynge, oramentun, 
fibre, 1585 Sin F. Knottys sléstr. syzinge Troye weyghte 
(MS. Rawl, D. 23 If. 18), They argve that the gowlde smythes 
pyle weyghte is muche tooe heavy, to be the trewe Troy 
weyghte, 1611 Cotar., /’#/e,.,also, the pile, or whole masse, 
of weights vsed by Goldsmithes, etc. 1647 in Cochran. 
Patrick Ree. Cofnage Scotd, (1876) 1. Introd, 8 Compared 
the forsaid round brasse stone weight.. with a new brasse 
stone pyle weight in the coinychouse, and J found the said 
new pyle weight havicr by almost halfe one oz. /éid., The 
new 4 Jb pyle marked with a fleure de lyce boght from 
J. Falconar Warden from Holland. /éfd@. 81 Having ex- 
amined the French pyle marked with the fleure de lyce 
amongst the weights now used. 1660 Act 1a Chas. 11,0 4 
Sched. s.v. Brass, Brass of Pile weights the pound, j.s. 1690 
Bovir Medicina f/ydrostat. Wks. 1772 V. (Plate at end), 
‘The Explication of the Figure... the Pile of Weights, 

te. A large group, clump, or collection of 
things, withont reference to height; a ‘lot’. Ods, 
162a R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 47 Of these ilands are 
two pyles: the one of them, little frequented: the other.. 
containeth six in number, to wit: Saint Jago, Fuego, Mayo, 
Bonavisto, Sal, and Bravo. 1864 Esity Dickinson Leds. 
(1894) IT. 253 Father has built a new road round the pile of 
trees between our honse and Mr. S——‘s. 


a. spec. A heap of combustibles on which a 


dead body is burnt (fereral pile). 
161g G. Saxnys 7raz, 1, 83 Laying them vpon their backs 
on beds, they conneyed them vnto the funcrall pile ..on 
beares. 31699 Gartu Disfens, 1. 30 And with Prescriptions 
lights the solemn Pyle. 1700 Drvoen Palamon & Arc. Mi, 
990 Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, Were 
poured upon the pile of burning wood. 1878 Maciear 
Celts ii. (1879) 19 Some even voluntarily came forward to 
share the Bile with an honoured person deceased. 1879 
Froupe Cesar xviii. 305 Made a pile of chairs and benches 
and tables, and burnt all that remained of Clodins. a 
e. A heap of wood or faggots on which a sacri- 


fice or a person is burnt. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1 59) 64 Isaac was layde on 
the pile of wood to bee offered up in sacrifice. a 618 
Syuvester Maidens Binsh 1783 The Father makes the 


PILE. 


Pile: Hereon he layes His bond-led, blind-led Son. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 33t Then the people 
kindled the pile; but though the flame was score 
large it did not touch her. rgoz Westw. Gaz. 12 July 1/3 
“It is disgraceful ', said the curate, who was all for the pile 
of faggots. 


f. AG. A stack of arms regularly bnilt up. 

1608 D. Tluvic] Ess. Pol, & Alor, 1226, Germanicus.. 
caused a pyle of weapons to he raised. 1887 Bowen Anefd 
1. 296 Sinful Rebellion .. Piling her hendish weapons, shall 
sit firm bound on the pile. 

g. An oblong rectangular mass of cut lengths of 
puddled iron-bars, laid upon each other in rows, 
for the purpose of being rolled after being raised 
to a welding temperature in a reheating farnace ; 
a ‘faggot’. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 707 Four rows of these [iron bars] are 
usually laid over each other into a heap or pile which is 
placed in the re-heating furnace..and exposed to a free 
circulation of heat, one pile being sct crosswise over 
another. 1881 Raymono A/ining Gloss., Pile, the fagot 
or bundle of flat pieces of iron prepared to be heated to 
welding-heat and then rolled. 

h. ellipt. (for pile a wealth, money, dollars, ctc.) 
A heap of money ; a fortune accumulated or heaped 
up. Chiefly in collog. phr. fo make one's pile. 

[1613 Suans. Z/en, VTS, ut. ii. 107 What piles of wealth 
hath he accumulated To his owne portion? 1839 Ture. 
WALL Greece V1. 233 It seems to have been one of the state 
maxims..to draw as little as possible from this pile of 
wealth, 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xxiii. 324 Yes, and I've 
made piles of money on them.) 

1741 Franxtin in Poor Rich. Alm. Apr. (Bartlett), Rash 
mortals, ere you take a wife, Contrive your pile to last for 
life. 1852 F. Maravat Gold Quartz Mining 8 On the old 
Californian principle of ‘ making a “ pile ” and vamosing the 
ranché’. 1862 Fraser's Alag. July 27 Every partisan 
blackleg bets his ‘pile "upon his favourite. 1864 Etiz. A. 
Murray £. Norman 111. 182 The hope which cheers .. so 
many [Australian diggers]. ..‘We may make our pile yet, 
and go home’. 1887 Jessore Arcady vii. 196 Capitalists 
who had made their pile were consumed by a desire to 
walk over their own broad acres. 

4. A lofty mass of buildings; a large building or 
edifice. 

1607 J. Noroen Sura. Dial. m. 84 If this loftie Pyle hee 
not equalized hy the estate and renenewes of the builder, it 
is as if Paules steeple should serue Pancras Church for a 
Belfry. 1663 Cowtry Verses Sev. Occas., Queen's Repair- 
ing Somerset-ifo., Two of the best and. stateliest Piles 
which e're Man's liberal Piety of old did rear. 1687 A, 
Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 28 Over against the middle 
of the Bridge,..there is a great square pile of tmilding in 
the Water. 2791 Boswett Yohnson 21 Sept. an. 1773, There 
is a very large unfinished pile, four stories Mieke 1823 
Scorr Peverid xxx, This antiquated and almost ruinous 
pile occupied a part of the site of the public offices in the 
Strand..commonly called Somerset House. 1855 ParscoTt 
PRilip 77, 1.1. vite 102 Philip testified his joy..by raising 
the magnificent pile of the Escorial, 1870 H. Smart Race 
ee ii, Glinn was a large pile of brickwork. 

+ HS 

1671 Mitton Samson 1069 His look Ilanghty as is his 
pile high-built_ and proud. 1770 LancHorne Plutarch 
(1879) L. 89/2 The beautiful pife of justice which he had 
reared presently fell to the ground. 1835 Txirewaui. 
Greece 1, 39 Afraid of raising a great pile of conjecture on 
a very slender basis of facts. ae 

5. A series of plates of two dissimilar metals, 
such as copper and zinc, laid one above the other 
alternately, with cloth or paper moistened with aa 
acid solution placed between each pair, for pro- 
ducing an clectric current (ga/vanie or voltaic file). 
Also extended to other arrangements of such plates: 
cf. BATTERY. 

Dry pile, a voltaic pile in which no liquid is used, and 
which generates a feeble but very permanent current. 

1800 Bfed. FYrnd. 1V. 119 When they used the order of 
silver, card, zine, &e. ..This pile gave us the shock as before 
descrihed. /éid., The plate A was connected with the top 
of the electrometer and the silver end of the pile. 31849 
Noap Electricity 198 The chemical power of the voltaic 

ile was discovered and described by Messrs. Nicholson and 

tlisle, in the year 1800, 1871 TyNoatn Fragvt. Sc. (1879) 
I, xiv. 381 Behind the sereen..was an excellent thermo- 
electric pile, 1894 Botrone Electr. Instr. Alaking (ed. 6) 
146 This pile was used with a large paraffin bummer having 
an iron chimney nearly touching the interior ends of 
elements. [/did., Fig. 56 is reproduced from a photograph 
of the identical thermopile.} 

Pile (poil), ss.4 arek. Also 4 pyl, 6 pyle, 
pyli, pyell. [a. OF. péve (rath c. in Littré), also 
in med.L. pi/a. In Fr. opposed to erotx, as in 
Eng. to ‘cross’, also in mod.F. to face, in @ pile 
ou face. 

F. pile, L. Atla, in this sense was app. the same word as 
in prec., the gle or under iron of the coin (Coin 56. 4) being 
asmal) upright iron pil on the flat top of which the piece 
of metal was laid to be stamped: see sense 1.) 

+1. The under iron of the minting apparatus with 
which money was struck; its surface hore the die 
of which the impression was made on the reverse 
or pile side of the piece. Opposed to ¢russed/ or 
tursall, F. trousseau (Cotgr.): see quot. 1876. Obs. 

[1293 Mfemoranda K. R. 20 & 21 Edw. I, m. 35b cedule, 
Inuente sunt inter bona illa due pecie quarum vna vocatur 
pila et alia crosse que vocantur cuneus ad monetam Regis 
cudendam. 1300 (Nov. 10) /éid. 28 & ag Edw. I. 61 De 
euneis Cambit Dunelmensis...Vous enueyames del dit 
Eschekier..deux peire de Cuyns noneaux en .vj. peces. 
E puis..vne peire noue en treis peces, cesta sanoir a chescone 
petre vne pile e ij Trusseux.] 


| hee take 


| a gi'e of feather wrong on 
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1562-3 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. 1. 227 Ane pile and ane 
tursall maid for cunyeing of certane pecis of gold and silvir, 
the pile havand sunkin thairin foure lettris, 1587-8 /did. 
IV, 265 To grave, sink and mak countaris of lattoun, with 
sic pyles and tursallis as may serve to that effect. 1605 
foid. V1. 54 To ressave the pyllis and tursellis laitlie send 
hame from England, and the puncheons for making of ma 
pyllis and tursellis. 1611 Coter,, //e.., also, the pile, or 
under-yron of the stampe wherein money is stamped. _1876 
Cocnaan-Parrick Kec. Coinage Scott. 1. Introd. 49 Each 
moneyer had two irons or puncheons, one of which was 
called the pile’, and the other the ‘trussell’. The ‘pile’ 

was from seven to eight inches long, and was firmly fixed 
- in a block of wood (called ‘ceppean’ in the French Ordon- 

nances). On the ‘pile’ was engraved one side of the coin, 

| and on the ‘trussell’ the other. A 
2. Hence, The side of a coin opposite to the 
‘cross’ or face; the reverse. arch. Cross and (or) 


| pile, in phrases: sce Cross sh. 21 b-e. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 172 Whos tunge neither pyl ne 
erouche Mai hyre. ¢1430 Lypc. Win, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 51 Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, Prynte nor 
impressioun in all thy seyntwarye, 1523 Lp, Berners 
Froiss. \, cliv. 185 The frenche kyng made newe money of 
fyne golde, called florence of y* lambe, for in the pyell there 
was grauyn alambe. (Cf. Chron. de S. Den, B. N. 2813, 
If. 396 Appellez florins a laignel ce ce que enla pile avoit 
unaignel.] xggo Patser. 254/1 Pyle of a coyne, the syde 
havyng no crosse, file. 1678 Buttes Aud, in. iii. 688 That 

you as sure, may Pick and Choose, As Cross I win, and 

ile you lose. 1706 Puitrirs, Pile,..the backside of a piece 
of Money. 1843 Mut Legde un. xviii, § 1 Why, in tossing 
up a halfpenny, do we reckon it equally probable that we 
shall throw eross or pile? 

Pile (pail), 55.5 Also 5-6 pyle. [ad. L pilus 
hair. (Not through OF., which had fez/, Zoil.)) 

1, Hair, esd. fine soft hair, down; rarely, a single 
hair of this kind; the fine short hair of cattle, 
deer, etc.; the wool of sheep; in Zx/on, fine 


hairs on an insect. 

1486 BA, St. Albans Fiijb, All that berith greece and 
piles ther vppon Ener shalle be strypte when thay be 
vndoon. 1513 Dovetas 2 xeis v1. iv. 16 Four 3oung stottis 
blak of pyle. /ééd. vin. iit. 130 My grene south that tym, 
wyth pylis 3ing, Fyrst cleyd my chyn, or beird begouth to 
spring. 1762 StERNE 77, Shandy V.i, He has no whiskers, 
- Mot a pile. 1805 Luccock Mat. Wool 18 The native.. 
wraps himself in sheep skins, and blesses that hand which 
made their pile thick, warm and ponderous, 1826 Kirsy & 
Sp. Entomol. 11. Some Hymenoptera..have the upper 
lip of the male clothed with silver pile. 2859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Afr.in Frnt, Geog. Soc. XXUX. 318 The East African 
is hy no means a hairy man. Little pile appears upon the 
body. 1893 Lynexker Horns § Hoofs 159 In order to 
withstand the intense cold of a Tibetan winter, the chiru is 
clothed with a thick and close woolly pile. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to the downy plumage of 
a bird, or the downy part of a feather. 
1340-70 A lisaunder 814 Of his grounden gras, be wus can 


Whistlebinkie (1890) Tt. 147, I can my falcon bring Without 
ly, breast or wing. 

A nap upon cloth; now esf. the downy nap 
or shag of velvet, plush, and similar fabrics, pro- 
duced by an accessary or secondary warp the loops 
of which are cut so as to form a nap; also, loops 
in a carpet similarly produced and forming a nap. 


| Double pile, pile upon pile, two-pile, three-pile, attrib, phr.: 


having the pile of double or treble closeness: ree (repeal A 
1568 R. Sempite Ballads (1872) xxxviil. 238 With the slei 
stanis..for the nanis They raise the pyle Terai gow plane. 
re Greene Art Conny Catch. . (1592) 22 He cals to see 
a bon! of Saten, veluet,..and not liking the pile, culler, or 
bracke, he cals for more. 1605 Rowtanos //edi’s Broke Loose 
39 Rich Taffata and Veluet of three pile, Must serue our vse 
to swagger in a while. 31611 Corar.s.v. Poi?, Velours & 
deux poils, two-pile Veluet. 1784 Cowrer ask 1. 11 Satin 
smooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech. 1701/2 In Brussels carpet..the wires 
are a withdrawn and the loops left standing..In the 
Imperial Brussels the figure is raised above the ground and 
its pile is cut, but the ground is unent. In the Royal 
Wilton the pile is raised higher than in the common Wilton, 
and is alsocut. 1884 Nonconf. §& Jndep. 17 Jan. 59/1 Persian 
carpets..take front rank..for general excellence, softness 

of pile, and oe of colouring. 
. Each of the fine hair-like fibres of velvet, 
flannel, wool, or cotton. 

1787 Honter in Paid. Trans, LX XVET. 395 Like coarse 
velvet, each pile standing firm in its place. 1802 Beopoes 
Hygéta v. 84 Flannel..is more likely to be hurtful..by the 
stimulating effect of its piles, 180g Luccockx Wat. Weel 13 
The ‘hair * of this wool, i.e. the fineness or coarseness of the 
pile, the first object of a stapler’s concern. 

ce. A fabric with a pile or nap, es. velvet. 

1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. v, It is not often that these 
roads witness riders in silk and pile. 

d. ¢ransf. The burr on a plate in etching. 

1885 S. HAvEN in Harper's Mag. bare 233/2 Rembrandt 
employed the etching-needle..in such a way as to throw up 
with its point as much of the pile, or ‘burr ‘, as he required. 

3. atirth. and Comd. (from sense 2). Having a 
pile, as Aile-carpet, -fabric; belonging to or form- 
ing the pile, as f7/e-?hread; pile-beam, a separate 
warp-beam, upon which the pilewarp is wound 
and carried; pile-warp, the secondary warp, which 
furnishes the substance of the plle, also called 2ap- 
warp ; it may consist of one, two, or three threads 
ia the loop, producing single-, double-, or three-pile 
velvet; pile-weaving, the weaving of fabrics with 
a pile or nap, by means of the pile-warp, which, 
by being passed over the pile-wires, forms loops, 


Peron hee brynges be brid, & bathes his pilus, 1847 | 
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which are aflerwards cut, or, in some cases, left 
standing ; pile-wire, one of a number of wircs 
used in pile-weaving ; in the case of cut-pile fabrics, 
grooved on the upper side to facilitate cutting. 

1844 G. Donn Textile ATanuf vi, 204 Striped velvets..owe 
their peculiar appearance to some of the *pile-threads being 
left uncut. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Alech., *Pile-qwarp, a war} 
which is woven in loops on the face to formu nap. /éid. 
1701/2 In *pile-weaving, in addition to the usual warp and 
welt threads, a third thread is introduced.., and is thrown 
into loops hy being woven over wires of the breadth of the 
cloth, /ét%d.,*Prleavtre, the wire around which the warp- 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 

Pile (pail), 5.6 Path. Usually #/. piles. Also 
5-6 pyle, (6 pylle). A disease characterized by 
tumours of the veins of the lower rectum ; hzemor- 
thoids. Rarely szzg. A hemorrhoid. 

a 1400-50 Stockh, Sled. A{S. 13 A good medicfilne for the 
pylys & for the emerawdys. 1527 Axorew Srunswyke's 

istyll, Waters Biv, Sores and pyles on the fondament 
lyke wrattes. 1933 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 61h, Of 
hemoroides or pylles. 1608 Mipoteton Fam. Love Ww. iv, 
A pile on ye, won't you! 1915 S, Sewatt Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr, Pemberton was very sick of the Piles. 1822 ee 
Aled. Dict. s.v. Llemorrhots, A small pile, that has heen 
painful for some days, may ceuse to be so,and dry up. 1869 
Craripce Cold Water-Cure 176 Persons subject to piles 
should especially avoid all heating and stimulating drinks. 

b. Comb., as pile-clamp, -supporter. 

1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech. Pile-clanip, an instrament for 
removing hemorrhoids. /éid., Pile-supporter, a suppository 
for preventing protrusion of the rectum, 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Pile-clamf, an instrument. for crushing the base of the pile 
before cutting off, or for holding and compressing the pile. 

Pile, s/.7, obs. form of PILLow. 

Pile (pail), v1 [f. Pive 53.1 in sense 3.] 

1. ¢vans. To furnish, strengthen, or support with 
piles (esp. of timber) ; to drive piles into, 

¢3440 [see Prune 62 s8.'1]. @igg2 Lecann /tin. I. 31 
Toward the North End of this Bridge stondith a fair old 
Chapelle of Stone.., pilid in the Foundation for the rage of 
the Streame of the ‘lamise. 1661 Brasenose Coll, Alun. 
30. 20 They had in some cases to pile an arch to build on. 
1716-17 E, Rup in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) IL. 646 

art of the north ditch piled and planked. 1747 Gentil. 
Maz., [fist. Chron. Sept. 445 Mr. King first carpenter to 
the [Westminster] Bridge protested against it without piling 
the foundation. 1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIN1. 96 It [a wall] 
was planked und piled internally. 1881 Chicago Times 
34 May, Heavy oak picces, twenty-five feet in length, will 
be used for piling the ‘coolies* on Yellowstone division. 

+2. To fix, drive in (as a stake or pile). Ods. 

1573 Lo. Berners Froiss, 1. ececiii. or The flemynges had 
pyled in the ryuer of Lescalt great pyles of great tymhre, so 
that no shyppe coulde come fro ‘Lourney to Andewarpe. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 These were piled in 
the earth, and vpon them were set the skulls of dead men, 
which they had slaine in the warres. 


Pile, v2 [f. Prue 5.3) 

1. trans, To form into a pile or heap; to heap 
up. Often with 2, o7. 

P| [see Pune 042832. exqoo Desir. Troy 903 The 
gepe knight..Pight hom into ploghe, pilde vp the vrthe, 
Braid vp bys ly all a brode feld. 1576 Fueminc Panofl. 
Efist. 372 What enormities be there, but ignoraunce, doth 
(as it were) pile them vp one vpon another. 1607 Row- 
Lanos Ding, Lanth. 6 He..got wealth, and pylde vp golde 
euen as they pyle vp stockfish in Island. 1638 Sir ‘I. Her- 
aert Trav. (ed. 2) 135 Upon many of these Mosques the 
Storks have pyld their nests. 1663 Grrater Counse/ 46 The 
Labourers. ought to take the bricks out of the Carts rnd 

ile them. 1711 Aopison Sgect. No. 3 ? 5 A prodigious 

eap of Bags of Mon roles upon one another, 1794 
Sunzivan View Nat. 11.17 Like Pelion and Ossa piled one 
upon the other, 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott t. iv, The 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 1871 R. Ecuis 
Catullus \xiv. 304 ete feast high-pil'd, did load each 
table about them, 1891 FE. Peacock WV. Brendon 1.341 The 
refuse was piled in heaps. 

b. Alii. To pile arms: to place muskets or 
rifles (usually three) in a position in which their 
butts rest on the ground and their mnzzles come 
together, so as to form a pyramidal figure: a mode 
of disposing of them so as to be readily available 
when wanted, practised by soldiers, etc., while 
resting during a march or other military operation; 


to stack arms. Also ig. _.... 

61978 Conguerors 63 Thus each griev'd soldier pil'd his 
arms and wept. 1863 Beveripce //ist. (dia IM. 1% ii. 
573 The sepoys..at once obeyed the order to pile their 
arms. 186s I. Hucnesin Alor. Star 5 Dec. The states- 
men of our own country had piled arms with the view of 
seeing how liberal institutions would succeed in America. 
1879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 37 The squad will be 
taught to pile arms as follows. 

c, Afetall. = Faccot v. 2: cf. Prve 56.3 3g. 
1891 R. R. Guaains (¢it/e) A New Systemof Hot-Charging 


and Hot-Piling Puddle Bars. 
a. Leather-making, See Prine vi, sb1 1b. 


2. transf, and fig. To amass, accumulate. 

1844 Mrs, Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 19 
Shall I..here assume To mend the justice of the perfect 
God, By piling up a curse upon His curse Against thee. 1870 
Athenzum 1§ Oct. 489 Cowley often excels in piling his 
effects. 1886 W. Hoover Sé. ee Academic Life 49 A man 
who on every occasion piles up the titles which he possesses 
. sins against good taste. 1889 JEssorr elie BB véars ii. 
54 Included in the estate slowly piled up by the Yelvertons. 

b. To pile up (or on) the agony (collog.), to 
prolong and intensify to a climax the cffect of any- 
thing painful by adding fresh elements or details. 

1835-40 Hatisuaton Clockw:. (1862) 444, 1 was actilly in a 
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iled-up-agony. 1839 Marayat Diary Amer, Ser. 1.11. 235, 
8 think he piled the agony upa little too high in that 
Jast scene. 1852 C. Bronte in Mrs, Gaskell Life (1857) 11. 
xi. 267, | doubt whether the regular novel-reader will con- 
sider the ‘agony piled sufficiently high’ (as the Americans 
say). 1892 Aven. Echo 23 Jan. aja Airing their eloquence 
and piling up the agonies on their respective opponents, 

3. intr. for reff. or pass. 

1613-16 W. Baowne Ait. Past. u. iv, The hart-like leaves 
oft each with other pyle As doe the hard scales of the Croco- 
dyle. 1785 Buans Winter Night 80 Chill o'er his slumbers, 
piles the drifty heap ! 1860 Sir W. E. Locan in Borthwickh's 
Brit. Amer. Rdr. 149 ‘Yhe ice in the St. Lawrence piles up 
over every obstacle. 1897 Svokman Jan, 125/1 Money. .con- 
tinnes to pile up and up at the bankers of # good lady. 

4. trans. To cover or load wth things heaped on. 

1667 Mitton P, L. v. 632 Tables are set, and on a sudden 
pil’d With Angels Food. 1809 W. Invinc nickerd, u. vii. 
(1849) 120 By degrees a fleet of boats and canoes were piled 
up with all kinds of household articles, 1817 Cotraipcr 
Siby?, Leaves Poems (1862) 268 Gay thy grassy altar piled 
with fruits, 1878 Baowninc La Saisiaz 552 Its floor Piled 
with provender for cattle, 

Pile, obs. f. Pitt 33.1, and Pix v.1, to rob, ete. 

Pileage: see PILAGE. 

Pileate (pail), a. Nat, Hist. f[ad. L. 
piledt-us (better pilleatus) capped, f. pil(2)eus: 
see Piteus.} Having a pileus or cap. 

1828-32 in WenstER, 1858 Mayne L.xfos. Lex, Pileatns, 
Bot. applied by Fries to an Order .. of the //ymenamycetes 
--pileate, 1866 Treas. Bot. [see Pireirorm}, 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 56 The Discomycetes are of two kinds, the pileate 
and the cup-shaped. 


Pileated (poilzjeitéd), a. [fas prec. + -Ep.] 
L. Nat. Hist. = prec.; spec. applied to certain 
Echini or sea-urchins; also, to certain birds having 
the feathers of the pileum very conspicuous, as the 
Pileated Woodpecker ( Picus pileatus) of N. America, 
the male of which has a scarlet pileum. 


#1728 Woopwano Fossils u. (1729) 70 A pileated Echinus, 
taken up, with different Shells of several kinds, 1749 PAv?. 


Trans. XLVI. 146, | have seen some Specimens of the 


comnion pileated and galeated Echinites. 1782 Latuaw 
Gen. Synop. Birds \. 554 Pileated Woodpecker. 1884 J. 
Burroucns in Century Afag. Dec. 222/2 The log-cock, or 
pileated woodpecker..I have never heard drum. 

2. Wearing the pi/enws (sce PILEUS 1). 

1856 W. H. Suytu Catal. Coins Dk. Northumdld. 233 Two 
pileated but otberwise naked men standing with spears. 


Piled (paild), p67. a1 [f. Pice 56.1 or v1] 
tl. fer. Of arms: Charged with piles: see 


PILE st.1 4. Obs. 

1486 BR. St. Albans, Her. Ev b, Off pilit armys now here 
it shall be shewyt. . . 

+2. Of javelin or lance: Having a pile or head: 


sec Pine sé.) 1b, Ods. 

e611 CHarnan /liad xv. 211 At Dolops, Meges threw 
A speare well pilde. 1615 — Odyss. xx. 201 Took to his 
hand his sharp-piled lance. 

3. Built on piles. 

1905 Black, Alag. Mar. 340/2 To pole up stream past 
piled village and fertile rice-flats. 

Piled, po/.a.2 [f. Pive v.2 + -Ep1.] Laid or 
reared in a pile or piles, heaped. Also with x. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. v. (1616) 98 While the piled 
stones Re-eccoed her lamentable grones. 1630 Mutox Ox 
Shaks., What needs my Shakspear for his honour'd Bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Stones? 1715-20 Porz fiiad 
Xx, 207 Achilles cover’d with their fat the dead, And the 
pil'd victims round the body spread, 1791 CuarcoTte SmitH 
Celestina (ed. 2) 111.64 Behind those piled-up stones against 
which you leaned. 1848 C. A. Jouns Weee at Lizard 264 
The oe appearance of the rocks. 1880 Browninc Dram, 
fdylls, Pan & Luna 37. 

Piled, ppl.a3 [f. Pie 30.5 + -ED?,] 

1. Covered with pile, hair, or fur. 

1426 Lvoc. De Guil, Pilgr. 13703 Off look and cher ryht 
monstrous, Pyled and seynt as any kaat, And moosy-heryd 
as a rant. 

2, Having a pile or long nap, as velvet. 

Double-piled, three-piled, etc.; see Piz sb3 2. 

1589 R. Haavey 2. Perc. (1860) 20 My plain speeches may 
haue as much wooll..as is in your double pild veluet. 1603 
Suaxs. Afeas, for Aft. ii. 33-5 Thour't a three pild-piece 
I warrant thee; I had as hefe be a Lyst of an English 
Kesey, as he pil'd, as thou art pil’d, fora French Velnet. 
1808 Scott Afarm, v. viii, His cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of marten wild. 188: Morais in 
Mackail Lie (1899) 11. 55, 1 don’t say that any flat-woven 
stuff can stand sunlight as well as a piled material. 

Pi-le-dri:ver. <A machine for driving piles 
(PILE sd.1 3) into the ground, usnally consisting 
of a heavy block of iron, suspended in a frame 
between two vertical guide-posts, and alternately 
let fall upon the pile-head, and raised by steam, 
manual, or olher power; some, working with 
steam, act on the principle of the steam-hammcer. 

19772 Hutton Bridges 99 Pile Driver, an engine for driving 
down the piles. 1862 Suites Engineers 111.412 In the case 
of the steam pile-diiver..the whole weight of a heavy mass 
is delivered rapidly upon a driving-block of several tons 
weight placed directly over the head of the pile. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Edue.1.80 A pile-driver consists of vertical 
le between which a weight called the ‘monkey ‘ is 

awn up,.and is suddenly released, 

b. A man who drives piles into the ground. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale) 

So Pile-dri-ven a., Pile-dri:ving sé, and a. 

1809 Phil. Trans. Abr. XIV. 498 On the Theory of Pile- 
Driving. 1818 Gentil, Mag. UXXXVIIT, ul. 398 Built on 
what the Dutch call pile-driven bases, on a marshy and 
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unstable soil. 
quiring no machine beyond a pile-driving engine. 

Pileiform (pilziffim), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
piletforntis: sec PILEus and -rorM.] laving the 
form of a pileus or cap. 

1858 Mayne Lapos. Ler, Piletforntis,..pileiform, 1856 
Treas, Bot., Pileate, Piteiform, having the form of a cap; 
or baving a pilens. 

+tPilement, 06s. rare—'. [f.P1Le v.2 + -MENT.] 
The action or product of piling; a piled heap. 

1597-8 Br. Tatu Sad. i. ii. 16 Costly pilements of some 
curious stone. 

Pileole (poiliiel). Bot. [ad. L. pileolus: see 
next. Cf F. pitéole.] = next; spec. in Grasses, etc. 
(see quots.). 

1858 Mayxe Fxfos. Lev. Pileola. ,. name given by Mirbel 
to a perfectly close primordial leaf, having the form of a 
funnel, and which covers and hides the other leaves of the 
gemmule, as inthe Sc7rpus: apileole. 1880 C& F. Daawtn 
Movem. 17. 62 With the Graminez the part which first 
rises above the ground has heen called by some the pileole. 

|| Pileolus (pil7 ols). Sot. [L. prleolus (hetter 
pill-), dim, of Piteus.] A little pileus; as the 
small cap-like receptacle of certain Inngi. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lev. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pileolus, a 
little cap or cap-like body..; the receptacle of certain fungals, 

|| Pileorhiza (poiléeraitza). Hor, Also pileor- 
rhiza; and in anglicized form pi‘leorhi:ze. [mod. 
L., f. L. pivews cap + Gr. pita root. Cf. Congo- 
RHIZA.] The mass of tissue which covers and pro- 
tects the growing-point of a root; the root-cap. 

1857 Henerey Bor. § 771 ‘The conical hood upon the apex 
of the root, called the Arleorvhiza. Idid., The focus of 
development of the root is within the Aideorrhiza, which is 
paed forward hy the continual development of cells just 

hind the apex. 1857 Breaneney Crypiog. Hot. § 49 There 
is the same highly-developed ae which is no special 
organ, but the same thing with the pileorhize in more com- 
plicated plants. 1870 Bextiev Alan. Bot. (ed. 2) 113. 

Pileous (pai'l7jas), a. rare. [f. L. type *pile-zs 
(f. pi/-us hair) +-ous: cf. osseous, carncous.) Ver- 
taining to or consisting of hair, hairy. 

1842 Dunctuson Aled. Lex., Pileous, that which relates to 
the hair, 1872 7. G. Tuomas Dés. MW onten (ed. 3) 700 When 
the predominating element of the mass is hair, these tumors 
are called pileons or piliferous. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pileous 
ee Bichat’s term for the arrangement of hair on the 

ody, 

Piller, [f Pine v.2 + -er!,] One who piles. 

1611 Cote, Accumulatenr,. .a heaper, or pilers a hoorder. 
1835 Browntxe Paracelsus v. 292 The sacred fire may 
flicker..And die, for want of a wood-piler's help. 

Piler, Pilery, obs. forms of P1.Lar, PILLORY. 

Piles, hemorrhoids: see PILE 54.6 

Pilet, variant of Pewter s4.2 2, Ods., pelt. 

 Pileum (pai'le;2m). Oruith. [L. piles (better 
pillenm), collat. form of pilens (pillews): see next.] 
The whole of the top of the head of a bird, com- 
prising the frozs, corona or vertex, and occiput. 

1874 Cours Birds N. HW’, 457 A broad, transverse, coronal, 
black har of varying width (sometimes occupying half the 
pileum, sometimes a mere line). /dé¢. 665 Crown and long 
occipital crest deep glossy greenish-black. This pileum 
extends..lo a level with the lower border of the eye. 

|| Pileus (peilzds). Pl. pilei (pailfai). [L. 
pilens (better filfens, hut Pilews is the form in late 
MSS.) a felt cap. Cf. Gr. wtAos in same sense.) 

Ll. Antig. A felt cap without a brim, worn by 
the ancient Greeks and Romnans. (Cf. Perasus.) 

1776 J. Avams Farm, Lett, (1876) 210 For the seal, he 
proposes. .onone side,, Liberty with her pilens. 1&0 Lerrcn 
tr. CO. Mitller’s Anc. Art § 4o4 (ed. 2) 542 On coins of 
Nicaea Pan stands with a pileus. 1879 Cassedi's Techn. 
Educ. VW. 3134/1 The pileus of the former (the most ancient 
Greeks] being nearly the same as the modern fez. . 

2. Bot. A cap-like formation in various Fungi; 
esp. the cap-like or umbrella-like structure at the 
top of tbe stipes, bearing the hymenium on its 
under surface, in the //ymenon:ycetes (mushroonis, 
cte.); also called cap (see Cap sé.1 10 a). 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. u. xxxi. (1765) 154 Agaricus, 
with the Piles on a Stipes. 1776 WitHeetnG Brit, Plants 
(1796) 1. 376 The Gills are the flat, thin substances, found 
underneath the Pileus. 1875 Bexxett & Dver Sachs’ Bot, 
249 The naked pilei are originally gymnocarpons. 

3, Ornith, = PiLeuM. 

Pilew(e, obs. form of PrLLow. 

+Pileways, adv. Her. Obs. rare. [f. Pie sb.1 4 
+ -wars.] In the manner of a pile or piles. 

1572 Bossewett Arm. 1, 122 The Arrowes standing pile- 
wuies in poincte, is one of ye honorable ordinaries general, 

+ Pilewhey. Os. [Obscure: the second cle- 
ment appears to he whey: see Skeat Gloss. to 
P. Fi] ?Some kind of whey, or ? perry. 

1362 Lancr. P. P2 A. v. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit [2 7, 
pile-whey; pilewhew; pilwhay; 2 and C podyng ale} heo 
ponrede to-gedere. 

Pile-work. [f. Pire 5.13 + Work sé.] 

1. Work constructed or consisting of piles. 

1701 Lond, Gaz. No, 3781/3 A new Pile-work is run out 
abont 80 Foot from the Peer-head of Minehead. 1726 Lroxr 
Alberti's Archit. 1. 72/2 Make the pile-work deep and broad 
every way. 1896 Daily News 26 Sept. 2/2 In its fall it 
smashed the wooden pile work. 

2. A prehistoric structure of piles in a lake. 

1863 Lvetu Antig, Man 28 The pile-works of Chamblon, 
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PILFERER. 


1823 P. Nichorsor Pract. Build. 305 Re- | which are of the branze period, must be at the least 3300 


years old. 1865 Lusnock /’rc4. Ttures v. 169 The age of the 
swiss Pileworks was at an end, 

[Pile-worn, in Jodrell and some later Dicts., 
erroncous alteration of Adimworti, PLymoutu, in 
Massinger.] 

Pilewort (pailwait), [f. Pine 52.6 + Wort, 
from its reputed efficacy against piles, after the 
med.L.. name ficaria: cf. Fiewort.] The Lesser 
Celandine or Vigwort (Aanuucilus Ficaria or 
ficaria verna), an carly spring-flowering plant 
allied to the bultercups, with bright ycllow starry 
flowers. Also extended to the whole genus ar 
sub-genus /7caria. 

1578 Ivte Dodoerts 1. xx. 31 The lesser [Celandine] is 
called..in English Pyle worte, or Figworte. 1597 GeRrarDE 
TTerbad wt. cclxxix. 669. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece v. iii. 363 
Violets, Davies, double Pilewort. 1832) cg. Sidst. Food 186 
The young leaves of Pitewort..are boiled and used as an 
edible by the Swedish peasantry, 

+b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
species of Scrophelaria: cf. Fiawort b, 

1640 Parnixsox Theatr. Bot. 612 Serophularia mayor. 
we in English [call it] great Figgewort, and great Pilewort. 
Jbid. 1616 Guacatane, Indian Pilewort, 

Pilfer (pi'lfn,s4. Nowzare. Forms: 5 pilfre, 
pelfyr, -fere, 5-6 pylfre, 7- pilfer. [In carlier 
form app. a. OF. fedfre spoil (11th c. in Godef.) : 
see Per sé. In i7the. use, perl. viewed as formed 
immediately on Pinrer J That which is pilfered 
or plundered ; spoil, plunder, booty; in early use 
also = PILFERY 1. 

1400 Mandevifle's Brat (F.FE.T.S) 13 All pat other 
pylfre he 3af vn-to other folk of Pp? ost. “1412-20 Lyne. 
Chron. Troy m. xxvii. (MS. Dighy 230 1f. 133/21, Nor swiche 
pilfe spoilinge nor roberic Appartene nat to worthy chiualtic. 
€1440 Promp, Parc. ragifr Pellyr, spediuu. 1496 Dizes & 
Panper vn. i. 277/t Open theft is whan the theef is taken 
with his pelfere. 1539 St. Pafers fen VTE W155 The 
- Seottys fled, and left mych corne, butters, and other 
pylfre. 1607 R. Clarew] ur. Asteenne's World af Wonders 
85 Peaceably to enjoy their pilfer and pray. 1791 W. Gtrrin 
forest Sccucry I. 49 Yoo many..depend on the precarious 
supply of forest pilfer, 

Pilfer (pilfe1), v. Also 6 pelfer, pylfer. [app. 
a. OF. or AI’. felfre-y to pillage, rob (1ithe. in 
Godef.): see Peur z.; but (from its late appear- 
ance) peth, an Eng, formation on fe/fer, PILFER 5.) 
L. trans. To plunder, steal; sfec. (in later use , 


lo steal in small quantities, to filch, peculate. 

isso Bate fing. Motartes u. 28 He taught hym how to 
recouer agayne the possessyons and landes pelfered awaye 
by the kynges from hys archehyshopryck. 1577 Nogru- 
nroone icing (1843) 135 Vf during the time of their play, 
any thing he pilfered or stollen out of his house, hee shall 
hane no lawe at all for it. 1633 G. Herpret fem ple, Sub- 
mission iii, Pilfring what I onee did give. 1756 Mircuete 
in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. u. 1V. 376 Happening to meet a 
waggon..he thought there might be something to ptlfer. 
1836-9 Dickens S& Boz, Black Merl, Old palings.. mended 
with stakes pilfered from the neighboming hedges. 

fig. 1625 l3acon Ess., Greatness of Kinged. (Arb.) 473 The 

fommanders..wisht him, to set vpon them by Night ; Dut 
hee answered, He wonld not pilfer the Victory. 1784 Cowren 
Yask 1. 131 And not a year but pilfers as he goes Some 
youthful grace that age would gladly keep. 18078 W. 
Irving Sadmag, xix. (1860) 441 Old time..is a knave who.. 
From the fairest of beauties will pilfer their youth. 

b. ‘To plunder or rob (a person or place), rare. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. §& /s.(1846) |. vii. 314 The Egyptians, 
whom it was a merit to deceive and pilfer. 1888 Beaver 
Amer, Connw, V1. xvii. 520 In some States the treasury 
was pilfered, 

2. intr. or absol, To pillage, plunder; sfee. (in 
later use), to commit petty theft. 

@3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vi 1s 204b, And when the Turkes 
saw the Cristen men styll pylfer (as the vsage of Souldiers 
is) they issued ont of their holde, @ 1618 Ra.eiGn Rez, 
{1664) 90 As many of your Lordships as have pilfered fiom 
the Crown, 1726-31 Tinpa Rafin's Hist, Eng. xv. (1743) 
II. 121 An Englishman being taken pilfering raised a 
quarrel. 1879 H. Sprexcer Data of Ethics xv. § 102. 264 
A servant who..pilfers, may have to suffer pain from being 
discharged. 4 

Hence Pi-lfered, Pi'lfering ff/. ads. ; 
Pi'lferingly adv. 

1599 Suaks. /Zen. 1,1. ii. 142 To defend Our in-land from 
the pilfering Borderers, 16tx Cotcer., Sudreptivement, 
pilferingly, by stealth, by false meanes, 182t Creare Vill, 
Afinstr. 1. 73 Mistaking me for pilfering boy. 1878 13. 
Vavton Deukadion 1. v, My pilfered strength shall of itself 
return. 

Pilferage (pi'lforédz). [f. prec. +-ace.] The 
action or practice of pilfering; pelly theft; in first 
quot., the pact of pilfering, stolen goods. 

€1626 Dick of Devon. 1. iv. in Bullen O. Pf. 11. go Your 
horse and weapons I will take, but_no pilferage. 1811 in J. 
Smyth Pract. Custonts (1812) 271 lf any pilferage, or other 
misdemeanor, be detected at the said wharf, whereby the 
revenue may be prejudiced. 1862 Sites Engineers 1. ve 
viii. 426 Conveyed..at great risk of breakage and pilfernge. 

Pilferer (pilferar). [f.as prec. +-ER1.] One 
who pilfers; a petty thief, 

1580 Hottvaano Treas. Fr. Tong, Desrobbeur & pillenr, 
a theef, a robber, 2 picker, a pilferer, 1587 Harrison Ang~ 
land 1M. xv. (1878) 1. tor [Small fairs] are oft prejudicial 
to such as dwell neere hand..by pilferers that resort vnto 
the same. 1634 Witner_ Zredlemes 167 The poore and 
petly pilferers you see On wheeles, on gibbets and the 
gallow tree. 1728 Vouna Love Fame ut. go Thieves of 
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renown, and pilferers of fame. ~1840 Macautay £ss., Clive 
(1854) 533/2 The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors 
from whom he had rescued Bengal. 


Pi-lfering, v/.sh. [fas prec.+-1xc1.] The 
action of the vb. Pitrer. +a. Pillaging, plunder- 
ing, robbery (o4s.), b. Stealing or thieving in 


small quantities; petty theft. 

ars48 Hatt Chron. en. V 66b, The Englishmen durst 
not..ones deuide them selnes or fal to pilfryng. /éyd., 
dfen. VII 576, The people .. eryed to God dayly for an 
ende of their pilfrynge. 1583 Stuanes 4 zat. Adus. 11, (1882) 
38 Licentious persons..liuing vpon pilfering and stealing. 
1596 Bacon Aa.r. & Use Com. Law 1. (1635) 17 Some whose 
offences are pilfring under twelve pence value, they ae 
to be whipped. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ix. 11. 464 There 
had..been..much less waste and pilfering in the dockyards 
than formerly. 


attrib, 1624 Cart. J. Suitu Virginia wi. vii. 70 This | 


husinesse..thus abused by such pilfring occasions. 1865 
Dickexs Mat. Fr. 1. xiv, Sneaking in and out among the 
shipping..in a pilfering way. 

Pilferment. vare—', [f. as prec. + -MENT.J 
Pilfering, petty theft ; something pilfered. 

1823 CHALMERS Sera. J.174 [They] number such pilferments 
as can pass unnoticed among the perquisites of their office. 

+ Pilfery. 0¢s. Forms: 5 pylfry,6-7 pilfry, 
-rie, pilfery, -erie, 7 pilfrey. [app. in origin 
a variant of pedferie, PELFRY (a. OF. *pelferie, 
peuferie) ; but from the first denoting the aetion 
of F, pedfrer ‘to pillage, plunder, rob’, rather than 
the concrete ‘booty, spoil’, and afterwards asso- 
ciated with the special sense of PILFER v.] 

1. Theactioa of plundering or pillaging; robbery. 

1494 Faayan Chron. vn. 630 To vacabondys..that lokyd 
for pylfry & ryflynge. 1577 Hareison Angdand 1. x. (1877) 
1.219 What notable roberies, pilferies [etc.] I need not to 
rehearse. , 

2. Petty theft, pilfering, peculatioa. 

3573 Tusser /Zusd. (1878) 17 To folow profit earnestlie but 
meddle not with pilferie. 1579-80 NortH (/utarch (1595) 
1069 Lucius Pella..was accused and conuicted of robbery, 
and pilferie in his office. 1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's 
Aregenis 148 A seruant had done a pilfery; he fled and was 
pursued by his master. 1720 Stavee Sfoiw's Suz. 1. it 
ii, rof/1 For the restraining of which Naughtiness and Pil- 
feries, the said John had again purchased it. 

atirib, 1589 PUTTENHAM ding. Poeste 1. xix. (Arb) 228 
To excuse a fault..as to say of a great robbery, that it was 
hut a pilfry matter. 

3. The produce of plundering or pilfering ; 
stolen or pilfered property. 

1sg2 Nasne 2, Penilesse (ed. 2) 17 b, You slowe spirited 
Saturnists, that haue nothing but the pilfries of your penne. 
1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin's floly Crt. 301 As one should 
pull a pilfry out of a theeues coffer. 

Pilgarlic (pilga-lik). Also 6 pyllyd, 7 pild-, 
peeled garlic(k; 7-9 peel-garlic. [f. PILLED, 
PrEELen fA/. a. + Garlic; ef. Pitcors, PILLEDoW, 
Pitpate.} An appellation given first toa ‘pilled’ 
or bald head, Indicrously likened to a peeled head 
of garlic (see garlie-head, GARLIC 3), and then to 
a bald-headed maa, sometimes with insinuation as 
to an alleged eause (quots. 1619, 1671); from the 
i7thc. applied in a ludicrously contemptuous or 
mock-pitiful way: ‘poor creature’. Now dia/. in 
various shades of meaning. Also aéérib, 

a, @1§29 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 E. 122 
Ye loste hyr fauyr quyt; Your pyllyd garleke hed Cowde 
hocupy there no stede; She callyd yow Syr Gy of Gaunt. 
7a1605 (?:Stow (Farmer), He will soon be a frre’ garlic 
like myself. 1619 J. T. (¢/¢/e) The Hunting of the Pox: a 
pleasant Discourse betweene the Authour aud Pild-Garlike, 
wherein is declared the Nature of the Disease, how it came, 
and howit may be cured. /4fd. i, Eouertooke Pild-Garlike 
ou the way. /é7d. ii, He had of Spanish Buttons store vpon 
his forehead mixt; And where that they were falne awzy, 
there Stooles in place were fixt. 1671 Suixner £iyatol. 
Ling, Augl, Piild or Peel'd Garlick, cui Cutis (hoc est 
Peilis) vel Pili omnes ex morbo aliquo, presertim Lue 
Venerea, defluxerunt. 

B. 21625 Fretcner Hum. Lieut. u. ti, And there got he 
a knocke and down goes pilgarlike, Commends his soule 
to his she-saint and exit. 1667 Denuam Direct. Painter 
ut. viii, 28 Poor Peel-Garlick George. 1699 Bover Dict. 
lrane..Ang. 1.s.v.Sangler, The poor pilgurlick was soundly 
horsewhipped. 1824 Cartyte in Froude £i/@ (1882) I. xiv. 
247 The strange pilgarlic figures that I saw breakfasting 
over a few expiring embers on roasted upples. 1843 J. 
Battantine Gaderl, W., Wee Raggit Laddieiv, Our gentry’s 
wee peel-garlic getts Feed on bear meal an’ sma’ ale swats. 
1880 A ntrint § Down Gloss., Peed gariick, a yellow person; 
a_person dressed shabbily or fantastically. 1888-90 ore 
Gloss., Pillgariic, sb. a poor, ill-dressed person; an object 
of pity or contempt. 1894 Punch 21 Apr. 186 No! ’tis Bull 
is pilgarlic and martyr. 

b. Used by the speaker of himself as a guasi- 
proper name; commonly foor Pilgarlie = poor I, 
poor me. dial. and U.S. collog. or slang. 

1694 Ecuarp Plautus 116 They cou’dn't save poor Pilgar- 
lick from going to Pot. 1738 Swurt /’ol, Conversat.75 They 
went all to the opera; and so poor Pilgarlick came home 
alone. 1798 Burxs Lett, to G. Thomson Sept., A ballad is 
my hobby-horse,..that..is sure to run poor pilgarlick, the 
bedlam jockey, quite beyond any useful point or post in the 
common race of men, 1884 11. Copuincwoon Under Afeteor 
Flag 173 Liule Summers aud I—poor Pilgarlic—were so 
entiely consumed with disgust. a Farmer Dict. Amer, 
Pilgarlie.., one's self. Thus a thief will inform a pal that 
pilgarlic was engaged in any given undertaking. |. 

lience Pilga‘rlicky @., piliable, poor-spirited. 

1893 E. Gosse Crit. AT¢t-Kats (1896) 96 It is a pilgarlicky 
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mind that is satisfied with saying, ‘I like you, Dr. Fell, the 
reason why I cannot tell’. | 

+ Pilgate, pilget, piljet. Se. Ods. app. = 
PILLion 1. 

1si1 Ace. Lad. High Treas. Scot. WV. 221 Item, to Robert 
Spetele, for reformyng and lyning of ane piljet to hir. 1537 
fbid. V\. 356 Deliverit be the said Patrik ane pair of 
girthis to ane pilgate..ijs. Aah in 14th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App. m1. 46 For blak clothe..to the Lady Dudope 
hir womans pilget, and for making it. 

Pilger. aia/. [perh. f. Pine 56.1 + gar, GARE 
sh.; cf, Eucer.) A fish- or eel-spear. 

a382z5 Forry Voc. £. Anglia, Pilger, a fishspear. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Pilger. a three-pronged eel-spear. 1 
Westu. Gaz. 22 Feh, ie He was using a pilger, and brought 
up an eel 6lb. 2 02, and measuring 4ft. gin. 


Pilgrim (pilgrim), sd. Forms: 2-4 pile- 
grim, 3 pele-, pillegrim, 4 pylegrym, pylgrime, 
pilgerim, Sc. pilgram, pilgerame, 4-6 pil- 
grym(e, -grame, pylgrim, 4-7 pilgrime, 5-6 
pylgreme, -grym(e, 6 pyl-, pilgrem, pilgrum, 
4- pilgrim. 8. 4 pilegrin, 6 pilgrin, Sc. -gren. 
[Early ME. fefegrim, pilegrim, repr. OF. *fele- 
grin, antecedent form to peleriz (ithe. in Littré) 
= Pr, pelegrin, Cat. pelegrt, peregri, It. pedlegrino, 
Sp. peregrino:—L. peregrin-wn one that comes 
from foreign parts, a straager, f. peregré advy., from 
abroad, abroad, fereger that is abroad or on a 
journey, f. fer through + ager ficld, country, land: 
see PEREGRINE, In Komaaic, Zeregrino became, by 
dissiinilation of 7... 7, felegrino, pelegrin, whence 
F. pelerin. In Eng. (rarely in OF.), final x be- 
came m, making peleorine, pilegrim, filgrine (ef. 
ONG. pitigrim), also pelrimage : see PILGRIMAGE. 
(Gower has also the later Fr. form, PELERIN.)] 


A, Illustration of Forms. 

a. ¢1200 Pilegrim [see B. r]. ¢rzog Lay. 30736 Pe 
pillegrim hine talde Al pat he wolde. 7d. 30744 Brien 
.,Saide pet_he wes pelegrim Ah pic nefden he nan mid 
him. 13.. Cursor Af, 172884 339 (Cott.) Art pou not a pil- 
grim pat walkes here in land? 
ui. (A dreas) 1001 Thane come a pylgrime sodanly, — 1056 
Quhen pe pilgram had herd pis. /éid. xxvii. (Afachor) 
1218 He as pilgernme thocht at Rome to be, 1382 Wyctir 
fled, xi. 13 For thei ben pilgrymes [1388 pilgryms], and 
herhorid men vpon the giles — 1 fet, ii. 11, | beseche 
you, as comelynges and pilgrimes [1388 pilgrymys]. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 398/2 Pylgreme. .peregrinus. 1500-20 Dun- 
BAR Pacts \xxili. 9 Walk furth, pilgrame. 1530 Patscr. 
254/1 Pylgryme, fedlerin. 1535 Coverovate 2 Esdras xvi. 
4o Be even as pylgrems vpon earth. 1563 WinjeT IWés. 
(S. ‘IF. S.) If. 16 It apperis to me, the Pilgrum. 

B. 1390 Gowrr Conf. |. 110 ‘Iwo pilegrins of so gret age. 
az600 Buren Pilger. in J. Watson Coélect. (1709) 11. 22 Bot 
I who wes ane pure Pilgren And half an Stronimeir. 

B. Signification. 

1, One who travels from place to place ; a person 
on a journey; a wayfarer,a traveller; a wanderer; 
asojourner, (Now Joel. or rAct. in general sense.) 

¢1200 Vices & Mirtues 35 Swa dod pilegrimes de latep her 
awen eard, and fared in to odre lande. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
6835 (Cott.) To pilgrime und to vneuth pou ber pe wit pi 
dedis cuth. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13066 
3e are of so fer contre, And als pylegryms. 138 Wyeuir 
Luke xxiv. 18 Thon aloone ert a pilgrym of Jerusalem. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 278/1 A Pilgrame, peregrinus,..extraneus, 
exoticus, 1582 Stanvuuast /Eneis 1. (Arb) 17 Lyke wan- 
dring pilgrim too famosed Italie tradging. 1727-46 THomson 
Saminer 964 A suffocating wind the pitgrim smites With in- 
stant death. 1764 Gotnsm. 7rav. 197 Aud haply too some 

ilgrim, thither led, With many a tale repays the nightly 

ed, 1840 Dickens Old C. es xv, The two piers: »pure 
sued their way in silence. a 1850 Rossetti Dante §& Crrcle 
L (1874) 106 Any man may be called a pilgrim who leaveth 
the place of his birth, | P 

2. spec. One who journeys (usually a long dis- 
tance) to some sacred place, as an act of religious 
devotion; one who makes a pilgrimage. (The 


prevailing sense.) 

azzag Ancr. R. 350 Odre pilegrimes god mid swinke uorte 
sechen one holie monnes boues, nse Sein James oder Sein 
Giles. 1362 Lanct. P. PZ, A. Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers 
.. For to seche Seint leme and seintes at Roome; Wenten 
forp in heore wey. ¢1386 Cuavcer Pro/. 26 Pilgrimes were 
they alle That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S. T. §.) 238 All pilgrymes to quhat 
voyage that ever thai pas in the service of God and his 
sanctis, thay ar all in the protectioun and salvegarde of the 
pape. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comnt 341, At the same 
time were very manye Pilgrimes at Rome, .. to thentent 
they might. .receiue cease remission and forgeuenes of theyr 
sinnes. 1596 Suaks. 1 /Yen, /V,1. ii. 140 There are Pilgrimes 
going to Centers with rich Offerings, and ‘[raders riding 
to London with fat Purses. 1764 Buax Poor Laws 205 Pil- 
grims were licensed to wander, and beg by the way, torender 
their devotions at the shrines of dead men, 1841 Lane Arad, 
As, 1. 26 Pilgrims returning from the holy places bring 
water of Zemzem, dust from the Prophet's tomb, 

3. fig. (chiefly in allegorical religious use: cf. 
PILGRIMAGE sd, 1c). 

a@3225 Amcr. R. 350 Peo pilegrimes bet god tonwurd 
heouene, heo god forte n isonted, & forte ininden God 
sulf. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 983 For erpe is nouht our 
eritage .. But we ben pore pilegrimus put in pis worde. 
1 82 [see Ava]. €1430 ise Alin, Poents (Perey Soc.) 122 

° Sikely eae that passen to and froo, Fortune 
shewithe, . How this world is a thurghefare ful of woo. 1526 
‘Tiwoarte Hed. xi. 13 “They.. confessed that they were 
straungers and pilgrems [Wycuir pilgrymes and herborid 
men] on the erthe. 1678 Bunyan (2/#/2) The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from this World to That which is to come. /éfd. 1. 
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90, Iwasa Pilgrim, going to the Ceelestial City. 1732 Law 
Serious C. i. (ed. 2) 8 To live as Pilgrims in tc 
Watching. 1838 Emeason Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
H. 206 A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps. 

4. Amer. Hist. Name given in later times to 
those English Puritans who founded the colony of 
Plymoutb, Massachusetts, in 1620. Now usually 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Governor Bradford in 1630 wrote of his company as 
‘pilgrims’ in the spiritual sense (sense 3) referring to Heb. xL 
13. The same Pe was repeated by Cotton Mather 
and others, and became familiar in New England. In 1798 
a Feast of the ‘Sons’ or ‘ Heirs of the Pilgrims’ was held at 
Boston on 22 Dec., at which the memory of ‘the Fathers‘ 
was celebrated. With the frequent juxtaposition of the 
names Pilgrims, Fathers, Heirs or Sons of the Pilgrims, 
and the like, at these anniversary feasts, ‘Pilgrim Fathers 
naturally arose as a rhetorical phrase, and gradually grew 
to be a historical designation, 

[1630 Bravrorp Hist. Plymouth Colony 36 They knew 
they were but pilgrimes, & looked not much on those things; 
but lift vp their eyes to y* heauens, their dearest cuntrie. 1654 
E. Jouxson Wond.-w. Prov. 216 Yet were these pilgrim 
people minded of the suddain forgetfulness of those worthies 
that died not long before. 1702 C, MATHER Afagn, Chri. i. 
§ 4 They took their leave of the pleasant City [Leyden], 
where they had been Pilgrims and Strangers now for Eleven 
Vears, Jdid. 1.1. $1 They found..a New World..in which 
they found that they must live like Strangers and Pilgrims. 
1793 C. Roaatxs Sevm. 29 But they knew they were pil- 
grimes.] 1798 Columbian Centined 26 Dec. ah The Feast 
of the ‘Sons of the Pilgrims’. /é/d. 29 Dec. 2/4 ‘The Heirs 
of the Pilgrims’ Celebrated on Saturday Dee. 22, the 177th 
Anniversary of the landing of their Forefathers at Plymouth 
Rock..the day of the nativity of New-England. 1892 
Nation (N.Y.) 21 Apr., What shall we say to the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims, and the Signers,..who are happy 
and content under his [Croker's] sway? 

1799 Columbian Ceutined 25 Dec. 3 Au Ode [by Samuel 
Davis], in honor of the Fathers, was sung.. by the Sony 
to the tune of Old Hundred... It concluded with the follow. 
ing verse :—Hauil Pilgrim Fathers of our race, With grateful 
hearts your toils we trace, Oft as this votive Day returns, 
We'll pay due honors to your urns. 1801 Jéid. 23 Dec, 2/4 
“Sons of the Pilgrims.’ Yesterday, the anniversary of the 
landing of our Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth, in 1620, was 
celebrated. 1813 J. Davis Disc. 3 To look back to the origin 
of our state, and to revive..the transactions and the toils of 
our pilgrim fathers, who, at such a season, first landed on 
these shores. 1820 J. Tuacuer Jlist. Plymouth (1832) 246 
The present year closes the second century since the pilgrim 
fathers first landed on our shores, 1828 Mrs. Hestans (272/¢) 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England, 1841 
Acex. Youne (¢1#/e) Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625. 1853 Marsorn 
Early Purit. 295 The May-flower and the Speedwell. .in 
which the exiles of Leyden, the pilgrim fathers, embarked 
upon their voyage. . ale 

5. U.S.and Colonial. An original settler; anew- 
comer, a recent immigrant (also said of animals). 

1851 in W. Pratt Colonial Experiences 234 (Morris) [In the 
‘ Dream of a Shagroon', which bore the date.. April 1851,.. 
the term] ‘pilgrim ' [was first applied to the settlers], 1865 
Lavy Barger Station Life N. Zealand iii. (1874) 20 Fifteen 
years ago a few sheds received the ‘ Pilgrims’, as the fnst 
comers are always called. 1887 L. Swinsurns in Scribner's 


, dag. H. 508/1 ' Pilgrim’ and ‘tenderfoot* were formerly 
' applied almost exclusively to newly imported cattle,..they 
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are usually used to designate all new-comers, tourists, and 
business-men. 1888 Century Mag. Feb. sog/1 Those herds 
consisting of Vi Berea driven u » on to the range 
from the South, and therefore in poor condition. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 30 Mar. 5/2 Sir John Hall..was one of the original 
‘ Canterbury pilgrims‘, as the first settlers in the New Zea- 
land province founded under the auspices of the Church of 
England were styled, 

6. A peregriae falcon: see PEREGRINE A. 4. 

1866 Morn. Star 4 Aug., Sparrow hawks, gerfalcons, 
hobbies, pilgrims, vultures, and merlins. 

7. ‘A term given about 1765 lo an appendage of 
silk, fixed to the back of a lady’s bonnet, by way 
of eovering the neck, when walking’ (Fairholt 
Costunie in Eng. (1860) Gloss.): ef. PELERINE. 

8. attrib. and Com. 

a. atirib, (sometimes quasi-adj.) That is a 
pilgrim; going on pilgrimage; consisting of pil- 
grims; of, pertaining or relaling to a pilgrim or 
pilgrims: as pilgriu chief, cily, foot, garland, life, 
man, monk, poel, sheet, soul, spirit, state, step, 
throng, trade, traffic, train, warrior, weed; pilgrim- 
cloak, staff (-stave), ~tax. Also pilgrim-like adj. 
and adv., pilerine-monger, pilgrim-wise adv., pil 
grim-worn adj. . ; 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxviii, When *pilgrim.chiefs, 
in sad array, Sought Melrose* holy shrine, 1823 Mrs. 
Hemans Vespers Palermo 3. i, He folds around him Wis 
*pilgrim-cloak. 1382 Wyctir Zep, i. 8 Clothid wah *pil- 

rim [gdoss or straunge] clothing [L. veste ih Hee 1878 
Drotantc La Saisiaz 325 Sward my “pilgrim-foot cau prize. 
1860 Pusey Alin. Prop/. 591 Their ya from the 
passage of the Red Sea. 1574 Newton Health Mag. Epist. 
7 Dwelling (°Pylgrymlike) in the bodies of all men, women, 
and fourfooted beastes. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1.284 
As the *Pilgrim-Monger Mr. Medcalf undauntedly own'd in 
1712, 1844 Mrs. Browninc Vis. Poets cexxvn, He our 
*pilgrim-poet. 1618 Bratawatt Descr. Death xvi,* Pilgrim 
remouer that depriues vs sence. 1768 Barerri Acc. /taly I. 
25 That he might not lie..in beggarly *pilgrim sheets. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Runaway Slave at Pilgrim's Point ii,O 
*pilgrim-souls, I speak to you! 1812S, Rocers Columbus 
Poems (1839) 41 Oh, had ye vowed with “pilgrim-staff to 
roam, 3672 Mitton P. A. 3. 427 Till morning fair Came 
forth with *Pilgrim steps in amice gray. 1839 Lett. /r. 
Madras (1843) 252 Do you know that Government has 
abolished the “pilgrim-tax? 1824 Montcomery //ysn, 
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' Sing we lhe song of those who siand’ iii, Toil, trial, suffer- 
ing, still ewait On earth, the *pilgrim-throng. 1700 Drypen 
Charac. Good Parson A Le al was of the *pilgrim- 
train, ¢1610 Pilgrim's Song in Facr S,P. Fas. £ (1848) 110 
1 am a “pilgrim-warriour und to fight Under the red 
crosse, ‘gainst my rebell will, ¢1470 Henry Wad/ace 1. 277 
His modyr graithit hir in *pilgrame weid. @ 1591 H. Smit 
Wes. (1867) Tl. 485 In earth, man wanders, *pilgrim-wise, 
1899 Academy 15 July 56/2 Thine ae ee 's] the shrine 
more *pilgrim-wort: than all The shrines of singers. 

_ b. Special Comb. (often with the possessive J7/- 
grin’s): pilgrim-bottle, pilgrim’s bottle, a flat 
bottle with a ring on each side of the neck for the 
insertion of cords by which it may be hung and 
carried (= Costren!); Pilgrim Fathers (Amer. 
Hist.) : see sense 4; hence pilgrim-fatherly a. 
nonce-wd. (after fatherly), characteristic of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; pilgrim’s pouch, a varicty of 
pilgrin's sign (q. v.), consisting of a piece of lead 
or other material in the form of a small pouch ; 
pilgrim’s ring, pilgrim-ring (see quot.) ; +} pil- 
grim-salve, pilgrim’s salve, ‘an old ointment, 
made chiefly of swine’s grease and isinglass’ 
(Halliw.); in quot. 1670 euphemism for ‘ordure, 
filth’; pilgrim’s shell, a cockle- or scallop-shell 
carried hy a pilgrim as a sign of having visited 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella or some 
sacred place; also an artificial carved imitation of 
such a shell; pilgrim’s sign, a medal or other 
small object presented to a pilgrim at a shrine or 
other sacred place asa sign of his having visited 
it; pilgrim’s vase, a flat vase made in imitation 
of a pilgrini’s bottle. 

(1874 Archzol. Frul. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhibi- 
tion two costrels, or “pilgrims’ hottles. 1905 H. D,. Rotre- 
ston Dis. Liver 27 ‘Yhis grooved condition.. has been 
spoken of as the ‘pilgrim's bottle liver’. 1883 Freeman 
impress. U.S. vii. 64 It sounds, so to spenk, ‘*pilgrim- 
fatherly’, 1877 W. Jonrs Finger-ring 181 The ‘“pilgrim- 
ring’ of Edward the Confessor..was in after times preserved 
with great care, /did. 266 One of the rings given to tourists 
to the holy city, as a certificate of their visit, and called.. 
pilgrims’ rings. ¢1s80 Jerrere Bugdears. iil. goin Archiv 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVUT. 313 A drane of *pylgrim 
salve to clap to hiss nosse. 1670 Rod. Ace. Scot. in Hart, 
Mise. (Park) VI. 137 The whole pavement is pilgrim-salve. 
1672 (FI. Stusse] Rosemary & Bayes 18 Cutaneous pustules, 
for which the pilgrims salve will be necessary. 

Pilgrim, v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. OF. peleriner, 
Ger. pilgerit.] intr. To be, or act as becomes, 
a pilgrim; to make a pilgrimage, go on pilgrim- 
age; to travel or wander like a pilgrim. Also ée 
pilgrim tt. Hence Pi'lgriming vé?. sb. and pp/. a. 

[1g6r Chaucer's IVks. 285h (Fest. Love 1. Prol.), Whan I 
pilgramed [ed.. 1532 pilgrymaged] out of my kithe in wintere.] 
1681 Grew Aluseusne 1.176, The Palmer-worm, Amdulo .. 

ilgrims up and down every where, feeding upon all sorts of 

lants, 1827 CARLYLE Gernt. Rom. 111. 154 He pilgrimed 
to his old sporting-places, 1831 -— Sart. Res. u. vii, His 
mad Pilgrimings, and general solution into aimless Discon- 
tinuity. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. 11, ii, 184 With my staff 
in my hand I pilgrim’d it away al! alone. 


Pilgrimage (piigrimédz), 56. Forms: 3 
polrimage, pilegrim-, 4 pilgrin-, pylgryn-, 4- 
pilgrimage, (4-6 pylgrym-, pylgrim-, pil- 
grym-, pilgrem-, pylgrem-, pelgrymage, 5-6 
pil-, pylgramage). [ME. fe/rim- (rarely pelrén-) 
age, a. OF. pelrim-, pelryn-, pelerinage, also 
pel(Degrin-, peligrinage (Godef.), f. peleriner 
{etc.) vb., to go as a pilgrim: see PincRin v. and 
-AGE. In ME. nearly always with #z for original x, 
and conformed to the contemporary spelling of 
pilgrim, But Gower has the French form pe/rtn- 
age (see PELERINAGE), and MSS. of ¢1400 have 
pilgrin-, pylgrynage, with 1.) 

1. A journey made by a pilgrim; a journey 
(usually of considerable duration) made to some 
sacred place, as an act of religious devotion; the 


action of taking such a journey. Phr. ¢o go on 
(tix, +a) pilgrimage. 

1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Afisc. 28 Si Mirre signe- 
fiet{h] uastinge for po lune of gode..go ine pelrimage .. and 
to do alle pe gode pet me may do for godes lnue. ¢ 1290 
S, Eng. Leg. 1. 40/200 A gret pilegrimage it is i-holde.. 
To sechen pat ilke holie stude pare seint Iemes bones 
beothp. /éfd. 473/391 To don pis pelrimage 3wy raddest 
thou me? ¢ 1315 SHORENAMt. 1028 Pelgrymage and beddyng 
hard, Flesch fram lykynge to arere. ¢ 1323 Aletr. Home. 54, 

mac mi vaiage Til sain Jam in pilgrimage. ¢1386 Cuavcer 
Prol. 21 In Southwerk at the Crabard as I Jay, Redy to 
wenden on my pilgrymage To Caunterbury with ful deuout 
corage. ¢1400 7ifus & Vespasian (Roxh.) 837 Pus bygan 
her pilgrinage [z.*. pylgrynage]. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2022 
When i hade..Perfourmet bere pilgramage, prayers and 
all. e14so tr. De frmitatione t. xxiii. 31 Pey pat gon muche 
a pilgrymage are but seldom pe holier. 1553 ‘I’. Witson 
Rhet. (1580) 177 Ail Englande reioyseth that Pilgrimage is 
banished, and Idolatrie for euer abolished. 1631 Weever 
Ane. Fun. Mon, 202 To this new shrined Martyt, people .. 
flocked in pilgrimage. 1703 Mausorett Yourn. Ferns. 
(«732) 1 It was to my purpose to nadertake this Pilgrimage. 
1844 H, H. Witson Brit. /ndia VL. mt. vo 215 After a visit 
to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to Mecca,..Syed Ahmed re- 
turned..to the Upper Provinces. 


b. éransf. or gen. A joumney; a travelling about, 
peregrination; sojourning. Now with allusion to 
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prec. sense: A journey undertaken for some pious 
purpose, or to visit a place held in honour from 


| association with some person or event. 


13.. Cursor MM. 2659 (Cott.) Pat pou has had in pelrimage 
[Fairf pilgrimage] Pine sal it haue in heritage, Afpe kyng- 
rike © pis land. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 111. 287 Oon 
axede of Socrates why pilgremages [L. fer terinationes] stood 
hym to no profit. 1483 Caxton (ért/e) The Pylyremage of 
the sowle. (Colophon) Here endeth the dreme of pylzgrem- 
age of the soule. 1582 Sranvuurst cEuets nu. (Arh.) 63 
Thow must with surges bee hanged and pilgrimage yrck- 
soom. 1596 Suaks, Merch, Vit. 1.120 Tel me now, what 
Lady is the same ‘To whom you swore a secret Pilgrimage. 
x Scottow Plant. Mass. Col. Mass. Hist. Coll. (1858) 
IV. 306 Thus far of the Light and white side of the Pillar, 
which attended us in this our Wilderness Pilgrimage. 1797 
Mes. Rapcurre ffadfan xii, ‘Vheirs seem a_ pilgrimage 
af pleasure. 1849 Macaucay ///st. Fug. iii, 1. 337 The 
library, the museum, the aviary, and the botanical garden 
of Sir Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows of the 
Royal Society well worthy of a long pilgrimage. 

c. fig. The course of mortal life figured as a 
journey, or a ‘sojourn in the flesh’, esp. as a 
journey to a future state of rest or blessedness, 

1340 Hampore Psalfer |xiv. 1 Haly saules pat turnys fra 
pilgrymage of pis life til endles gladnes. 1340 -— Pr. Conse. 
1395 Pis world es be way and passage, Purgh whilk lyes our 
pilgriinage. ¢1430 Lyng Mix. Poems (Percy Soc.) ror 
Gyven to man here in oure pilgremage. 1526 Piller. Poof 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 This treatyse called the pilgrymage of 
perfeccion, is..diuyded in to thre hokes, 1926 Tinoacr 
1 Pet. i. 17 Se that ye passe the tyme off your pilgremage 
[wapomtas, Wye. pilgrimage, Geneva dwelling, Aden, pere- 
grination, 1611 sojourning] in feare. 1736-7 Dovorivce 
Lynn, ‘Oh God of Bethel’ i, Who thro” this weary Vil- 
grimage Hast all our Fathers led. 1859 Geo. Eur A. Sede 
iv, That his mother might be. .comforted by his presence all 
the days of her pilgrimage. 

a. Silerimage of (tfor) Grace, in Eng. List, 


| the name assumed for their movement by those 


who rose in the North of England in 1536 in 
opposition to the dissolution of the monasteries 
and other features of the Reformation. 

1536 Lett. & Papers Hen. VIE, XI. 304 By all the whole 
consent of the herdmen of this our pilgrimage for grace. 
[/éid. 305 Crist crucifyid, For thy woundes wide, Us com- 
nions guyde, Which pilgrimes be Thrughe Godes grace.] 
1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VTE 230, They named this 
there sedicions and traiterous voiage, an holye and blessed 
Pilgrimage. 1601 Stow Aun. 967 (arg. Oth of the rebels 
in Yorke-shire,) Vee shall not enter tnto this your pilgrimage 
of grace for the common wealth onely, but for the loue that 
you do heare to Gods faith and the church militant [etc.]. 
1823 Lincarp /fist, Ang. VI. 331 Their enterprise was 
quaintly termed the pilgriinage of grace: on their banners 
were painted the image of Christ crucified, and the chalice 
and host. ne . 

2. transf. A place towhich a pilgrimage is made. 

1517 Torkincton Pilgr, (1884) 56 Som visited pylgrymages. 
1529 More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 143/t To. .doo honour to their 
reliques, & visit pilgrimages. 1680 Mororn Geog. Rect., 
Germany (1685) 125 Seckavar..a Bishops Sce and Cell are 
of the greatest Pilgrimages in the Austrian Territory. 1864 
Neate in Eeclesiologis¢ X XV. 102 The chapel of S. Odele 
in Auvergne, a great pilgrimage. 

3. atirib. 

1719 J.T. Patutzers tr. Thiriyfour Confer. 92 How long 
they had lead that Pilgrimage State of Life? 1773 J. Con- 
per Let.in Evang. Mag. (1813) XX 1. 92 tn your pilgrimage- 
course live above, and te on Him who lives nie 1897 
Daily News 30 Sept. 6/2 It [Kano] is on the pilgrimage route. 

Pilgrimage, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. s2ir, To sojourn, to live among strangers. 

1382 Wryceur 2 AvTugs viii. 2 And gooynage with hyre hous 
[she] pylgrymagid in the lond of Phylisteis many dayes. 
— Fer. xxxv. 7 That 3ee lyue manye dages vpon the face of 
the lond, in which 3ee pilgrimagen. 1387-8 ‘I’. Usk Yesé. 
Lovet. Prol., in Chaucer's Wks. (1532), As they me betiden 
whan I pilgrymaged out of my kyth in wynter. 1669 Pexs 
No Cross Wks, 1782 11. 356 { Moses} chuses rather to sojourn 
and pilgrimage with the despised afflicted, tormented 
Israclites in the wilderness. " 

2. intr, To make a pilgrimage; to go on pil- 
grimage. Also ¢o pilgrimage it, 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatride 496 \t is arbitrary. .vato 
what Shrine. .they will gine: vato whom they will pilgrim- 
age it. 1647 R. Staryiton Fuvenad vi. ggg ‘I’ Egy! t she'll 
pilgrimage, at Meroe fill Warme drops to sprinkle Isis 
Temple. 1829 Lana Let. to B. Barton 25 Mar., Who .. of 
us that never pilgrimaged to Rome? 1883 G. Sterns 
Bugge's Stud. N, Atythol. 56 Christians in the West early 
pilgrimaged to the Holy Land. 

Hence Pilgrimaging 74/. sb. and pf/.a.; also 
Pilgrimager, one who pilgrimages, a pilgrim. 

1449 Pecock Refr. un. xiv. 195 The seid pilgrimaging. 
1ggt in Row /dist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 142 Sayers and 
hearers of mass, pilgrimagers, papisticall magistrats. 1693 
tr. Emilianne’s Hist. Monast, Ord. wt. 274 The Women 
who went thither a Pilgrimaging. 1731 Centd. Mag. |. 321 
A late Edict of the French King to forbid Pilgrimaging. 
a1819 Woccort (P. Pindar) IV&s. (1830) 186 (D.) Like pil- 
grimaging rats, Unawed by mortals, and_unscared by cats. 

MP. Siete Vellow Danger 266 Each of these pil- 
grimaging masses of men was in itself a nation. 

Pilgrimatic, -atical, adjs. nonce-wds, Of or 
proper to a pilgrim or pilgrims. Pi-lgrimdom. 
nonce-wa. Pilprim state or domain. 

2 Birmingham Counterfeit \, xviii. 257 We set out, in 
order to make the usual pilgrimatical tour, 1838 StruTHERS 
Poetic Tales 25 On its pilgrimatic way. 

1887 Home Missionary (N. Y.) Oct. 252 Soon Arkansas 
will be annexed to Pilgrimdom, fully under the dominion of 
the Lord Christ's regnant will. 


Pilgvimer. rare. Also 6 Se. -ar, 7 Se. pil- 


PILING. 


{ gramer. [f. Pinenm v. (or sd.) +-ER1.] One who 


‘pilgrims’ or goes on pilgrimage; a pilgrim. 

@rg8r in [edrow Soc. Misc. 297 In this lyfe we are but 
travellauris, pilgrimaris and strangearis, 1609 Skexe Aegis 
Vay, Stat. Daz. 12 39 Mi pilgrameris, quha for salvation 
of their saules, will visie the places of hahe Saints. 1820 
Scott Adédot xv, I was ..a matron of no vulgar name; now 
Tam Magdalen, a poor pilgrimer, for the sake of Iloly 
Kirk. 1827 Cartyte Germ. Kom IV. 290 The quaint, 
fitful, and most dainty story of The Moolish Pilg inters. 

Pilgrimess,. vere. A female pilgrim. 

1611 Comcr., Peferine, a pilgrimesse; a woman that goes 
on Pilgrimage. 1696 (¢é¢/e) The Light of the World: A 
most True Relation of a Pilgrimess, M. Antonia Pourignon, 
Travelling towards Eternity. 1841 Fraser's Alay. XXUIE 
475 The young pilgrimesses. .glided gently to the table. 

Pilgrimism. rare. Vi grim condition or practice. 

1886 Ainer. Wissionary Dee. 360 The A. M.A. has repro- 
duced in the South the pilgrimi-in of colonial life. 

Pilgriniize (pitlgrimaiz), v [See -1ZE.] 

1. intr. Vo play the pilgrim, travel as a pilgrim, 
goon pilgrimage. Also ¢o prlgrintze il, 

1598-9 13. Joxson Case fs Altered u. iv, Vil bear thy 
charges, an won wilt but pilgrimize it along with me lo 
the land of Utopia, 1789 Coxu Yvan. Suits. Ve vii. 56 All 
the world pilgrimises to his bones, 1835 K. Cuamanes in 
Bliackw, Wag. XXXVALL zo Thou shalt pilzrimize throagh 
life, unfriended and alone, 1891 Busant London (18g4' 43 
Rahere.. pilgrimised to Rome. 

2. évans. To make into a pilgrim. 

1955 SMOLLETT Quér. (1203) IV. ryo Tell me who has 
pilzrimised thee; and wherefore hast thou dared to return 
to Spain ? 

Hence Pilgrimizing 74/. sd. 

1818 C. Mitus Crusades (1822) 1. i. 15 No causes..gave 
such strength to the spirit of pilgrimising as the opinion... 
that the rcign of Christ, or the Miflenninm was at hand. 
1868 RK. Cuampers Dow. ele. Scot. 1.3 The king himself 
sought for his highest religious comfort in pilgrimising to 
St. Dathae’s shri se in Ross-shire. 

Pili, pl. of Mts, hair, down. 

Pilicock, variant of PiLLicock Ods. 

|| Pilidium (poilididm). Vaz. /s?. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, mAéétov little cap, dim. of mAos a felt cap.J 

1, Zool, A name given to the cap-shaped larvae 
of some spccies of Nemertcan worms, formerly 
considered asa distinct genus. 

1877 Huxcey Anat. fev. etnim, xi, 651 The production 
of the Nemertid farva within its pilidium. 1888 Rotes ton 
& Jackson sintnn Life 640 note, The larva of Desor in 
probably not so primitive a form as the Pifiditeut. 

b. A genus of limpets of the family -lcmetde. 

2. Bot. The hemi-pherical apothccium of certain 
lichens. 1842 in Brannr Dict. Se. etc. 

+ Pilidod, obs. variant of perédod, Perot. 

1404 Durham Ace. Rolls Surtees) 394, j annulus Pontifi- 
calis cum j pilidod. 

Piliferous (poiliféres\, a. [f. L. pedus hair + 
-FEKOUS.] easing or having hair; spec. in Bol., 
bearing hairs or tipped with a hair. 

1846 Lovnon is cited by Worcester. 1852 Dana Crust, 
1. 307 The oblique piliferous crest. 1857 Bettock Casean." 
Midwif 45 The sebaceous and pilferous follicles are 
exceedingly numerous. 1883 Goopare /ysiol. Lot, (1392) 
108 The piliferous layer has no intercellular spaces. 

Piliform: (poirliffim , a [ad. mod... f7/7- 
form-is, {. pilus hair: see -FoRM.] Having the 
form of a hair; hair-like. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. U1. xxxv. 649 In most of 
them the scales of the primary wings are piliform. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. ifist. 11.44 Two long tenacula, covered 
with piliform filaments. F . 

Piligerous (pailitdgéras), a. [f. L. pidus hair 
+-GEROUS.] Bearing hair, clothed with hair. 

1835 Kirev é/aé. § fnsé. Antu. (1852) I. 112 The various 
piligerous, plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous 
animals. 1893 Sy. Soc. Lex., Pitigerous, piliferous. 

Pilimiction (poilimikfan). ad. mod.L. pi/- 
mictio, {, pilus hair + late L. mictio, f. mingére to 
make water.] A diseased stafe in which piliform 
or hair-like bodies are passed in the urine. 

1849-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 142/2 Cases of... pilimiction 
are..to be received with distrust. 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 255 Cysts sometimes .. constitute nuclei for stonc, 
or give rise to pilimiction. 

Piline (psi lin), sd. Short for Sponc1oPmLINE. 

1874 Garron & Baxter Jat. Med. (1880) 209 Spirits of 
Camphor.. lightly sprinkled on inpermeable piline. 

Piline (peilean),a. [f. L. prd-as hair + -1ne 1] 
Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

1887 Padi Madi G.12 July 13/2 Darwin tells us we have shed 
the piline pelt which was the clothing of that ancestral ape. 


Piling (poilin), v7. s6.1 [f. Pine vt + -ixe 1] 
1. The action of Pity v.!; the driving of piles; 
the forming of a foundation or defence with piles. 
¢1440 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 143 Ia mundacione 


| de langmerdyk cumle pylyag ibidem fact. ¢ 1982 ‘I’. Dicces 


in Archvol. XI. 226 Yt is..doubtfull..whether they shall 
euer with any pyling reach so deepe as to make a sure 
foundation. 1739 Lasetve Ace. Piers Westnt. Bridge 55 
The Grounds which most require piling are a loose Sand, 
soft Clays, and..fenny Places. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 336 The piling of this foundation was finished. 

3 A mass of piles; a structure composed of 


piles; pilework ; wood for piles. i 
1488 Makdon, Essex, Liber B. Mt. 39 {MS.) The Brygge in 
Maldon..was so in decaye bothe in stone werke and also in 
wodyng and pylyng. 1580 HoLtvsaxo Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Pilotis, a pyling with timber in water workes. 1772 Hutton 
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PILING. 


Bridges 99 A border of piling to secure the foundation. 
1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 422 Seven hundred feet of piling 
were driven. Ep ; 

3. alfrib., as piling-engine. 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., Instructed to collect timber, piling 
engines, staff, &c. 1898 Lugincering Mag. XVI. 91 The 
timber..is chiefly for piling purposes and spars. 

Piling (pai'liy), 4.50.2 [f. Pee? + -xcl] 

1. The action of forming into a pile or piles; 
heaping np, building up in a regular pile. 

£1358 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 561 Will’o Randman 
pro pilyng ct sortyng lane. 1435-6 in Heath Grocers’ Conf. 
(1869) 418 Paid for costis, freight, cariage, wharvage, & pilyog 
up of ii shippes of waloill, 1580 JlotLyBano Z7eas, #7. 
Yong, Entassement, heaping, a_ piling, 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. U1. 262 Of the Piling of Balls and Shetls. 
1857 Barxy SirC. Sarry ii. 50 This piling of house upon 
house. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. Piling (Metallurgy), 
building up picces of sheared or scrap iron into a pack suit- 
able for heating in a balling or reheating furnace. 1884 Prix 
Dict, cA piculture, Piling, placing hives onc above the other; 
story fying. 3 : ; ; 

b. Leather-making, The putting of hides in a 
pile or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 
hair to come off; also including other processes 
(such as hanging them up in a stove) by which the 
result is expedited. €..S. 

1875 Knicur Dich Weck, 11, 1703/2 Piling, ... (Leather) 
unhairing hides by piling [i.e. heaping] or hanging up ina 
stove, so culled. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather vil. (1897) 126 
Piling isnothing more nor less thana slow inward sweating. 

2. atirih. and Comd,, as filing furnace, swivel 

2853 Kane Grinnell E.cp. xxii. (1856) 176 The piling action 
of storms, 1864 Fairsaikn /ron 121 The pieces [of scrap iron] 
. -being piled or fagzotted inta convenient sized masses. .are 
placed ina reheating or piling furnace. 1904 It esti. Gaz, 
g Dec. 7/2 A cut-vff..—with a piling swivel subsequently 
asked for—is fitted to all naval rifles. 

Piliol, penny-royal, etc. : see PULIOL, 

Pilion, pilioun, obs. forms of PiLLIon, 

Pilk, pilken: sce Pitcn v. 

Pilkoe, variant of Pirticock Oés. 

Pill (pil), 5d... Now aa/. Forms: 4 pile, 5 
pylo, 6 pille, pyld, 6-7 pil, 6-8 (9 da/,) pill. 
See also Pret 56.3 [app. related to Pine v1 as 
the collateral form Prt sé.3 is to PEEL v.l] 

The covering or integument of a fruit; the shell, 
husk, rind, or skin; the bark, or any layer of the 
bark, of wood; the epiderm of hemp or flax; esf. 
the thin rind or pecl of fruits, tuberous or bul- 
bous roots, and the like; = PEEL $4.3 

1388 Wvcur 2 Sant. xvii. 19 As driynge barli with the 
pile takun a wey [1382 as driynge pild barli, Wedge. siccans 
ptisanas], r4gt Caxton Mitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 0. 
218 By me 1 do ley a quantyte of small palmes of the whiche 
I] pare the pylles & therot I make mattes, 1530 PALsGR. 
2s4/1 Pyll of fruyte, pedlezre. Jétd., Pyll of hempe, 4:2 
[mod.F. ¢i//e} 1541 R. Copcann Gadyen's Terapeut, 2 l1ij, 
The huske or py) of the pomgarnet. 1958-68 Warde tr. 
Adextis Secr. 42 Take..a piece of the pille of a Citron con- 
fiete. 1565-73 Coorer /hesanrus, Calyx, .. the pill of a 
nutte or almon. 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 360 The pill of wood 
betweene the barke and tree. 1613 Purcttas Pilgrimage 
IX iv. 841 Boughes tied together with the pills of trees. 
1653 1. Cogan tr. /ruto's Tray, xxxi. (1653) 123 Boats 
likewise lalen with dried orange pils. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat, 
MVagie ut. x. 80 Vou must sect the bud of a Rose into the 
batk or pill thereof. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1). 350 
An Onion with many Pills or Skins. 228.. Harvest Song 
(1.0, Broom .. bears a little yellow flower, Just like the 
lemon pill. 1896 Iarwicks. Gloss., Orange-pill, tater-pill. 
1898 G. Miter Gloss, Warwicks., Taking the pill off the 
vziers, [In E. D. D. cited from Midland Counties.) 

+t b. The shell of crustaceans; the hard integu- 
ment of other invertebrates. Ods. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Crusta.., pilles of certaine 
fishes, as of crauishes, &c. x60: Hotrann Péixy [. 242 
Some be couered over with crusts or hard pills, as the 
locusts: others haue..sharpe prickles. as the vrehins. 1608 
Vorsent Serpents (1658) 784 Aristotle is of opinion that 
the matter is outward, as it were a certain shell or pill. 

+c. The skin and other refuse of a hawk’s prey : 
cf. Pett 54.1 6. Ods. 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) Words Art expl., Pid, and 
pelfe of a fowle, is that refuse and broken remains which 
are left after the Hawke hath been relieved. 1678 Prituirs, 
elf, or Pill of a Fowl. 

+d. Used for Pett sé. 1b: sce quot. 1575, s. v. 

31727 Brapiey Fam. Dict., Fraying, .. [of] Deer, .. their 
rubbing and pushing their Horns against Trees, to cause 
the Pills of their new EHloras to come off. 


Pill (pil), 54.2. Forms: 5-7 pyle, pille, 6 
pyll, 6-7 pil, 7 piele, 6- pill. [Formerly also 
pil, in 1g-17th c. fille: cf. Du. f2/, formerly 
pille (Hexham 1678), MDu., MIG. Arle, Ger. 
pille, MIIG. pillele, F. pilude (in 1507 pillule, 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. pi/lofa, also (Florio) piliula, 
ad. L. pil/ula, dim. of pila ball, Franck refers to 
a med.L. pil/a (? syncopated from fili/a, or from 
the mod. langs.) which might be the direct source 
of pille; but cf. OF. pve (13th c.) ia same sense, 
app. ad, L. pila.) 

1, A small ball or globular mass of medicinal 
substance, made up of a size convenient to be swal- 
lowed whole. 

1484 Caxtox Fadles of Poge x, A phisycyen.. had a 
servaunt..whiche made pylles. 1570 Levins A/a, 123/22 
A Pil, ..cataSotinm, i. 1607 Torscrt Four /, Beasts (1658) 


| ynhappie fortune. 
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2g2 If it be in Winter, purge him with these pie € 1696 
Prior Remedy Worse than Disease i, He felt my pulse, 
prescrib'd his pill. tee Brit, Mag. VV. 436 The cannon- 
shot, and doctor's pill With equal aim are sure to kill. 3789 
W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (2790) 685 The ingredients whic’ 
enter the composition of pills are generally so contrived, that 
one pill of an ordinary size may contain about five grains of 
the compound, 31838 ‘I, Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 580 
Aloes, .is usually administered in pills, j 
b. In figurative expressions; esp. something dis- 
agreeable that has to be ‘ swallowed’ or endured. 

1548 Uva. £rasm. Par, Luke iv. 47 Yet cannot they abide 
to swallowe down the holsome pille of the veritie beeyng 
hittur in their mouthes. 1595 Goopwine Slanchardine 11. 
livb, Learne by me to disgest the hard and harsh pilles of 
1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis u. 
i. 70 Selenissa had privately guilded those pills of suspicion, 
which shee gave the King against Timoclea. 1674-1857 
[see Guo vith 31779 H. Watrote Last Frais, ee 
II, 338 Jt was a bitter pill for the King and Lord Mansfeld 
to swallow, 1893 ies 30 May 9/3 He must make up his 
mind to swallow the hitter pill without delay. 

2. Any small globular or pill-like body; a pellet. 

1575 Turpery. Jalconrie 228 Giue her..a pyll as bygge as 
a nut of Butter washt seuen or eyght tymes in freshe water. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 511 After that the little balls or pills 
(which be the fruit thereof) be gathered, they are laid ia the 
Sun to dry. 1935 Dict. Polygraph. 1. Svij, Mix these two 
powders well, .. make little pills of them with common 
water [in diamond-making]. 1875 Ure's Diet. Aris VII. 
1059 Let the mixture boil, until..it will roll into hard pills. 

b. A cannon-ball; a bullet. Ausnzorous. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon 11. i. in Bullen O. 772. IL. 26, 1 have 
halfe a score pills for my Spanyards—better then purging 
comfitts. 1758 Cart. Tyrret in Naval Chron. X. 359, 
I gave him a few of my Jower-deck pills, 1823 Byron Fran 
vit. xii, Thirty thousand muskets flung their pills Like hail. 
1888 Yimes (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 15/4 They will commit 
suicide without the pills. 

ce. in ff. = BILLiARDS. slang, 

1896 Heston, Gaz. 28 Oct. 1/3 We can play pills then till 
lunch, you know. 31905 Addemeunt 18 Feb, 202/1 After 
‘hall’ (2, dinner) the blood will perhaps play ‘pills’, 
which are billiards, for a while, 

3. An objectionable person; a bore. s/ang. 

3897 Macenuam ‘Lisa of Lambeth iii, 41 Well, you are a 
pill!) 1897 Fuanorau Harvard uno 98 In the patois 
of her locality, she was called a ‘pill’; a girl whom Harvard 
men carefully avoid until it is rumoured that her family 
shortly intends to ‘give something ' in the pateraal pill-box. 

4, (Also l/s.) Nickname fora physician. slang. 

1860 Slang Dict, Pill, a doctor—Ailftary, 1890 M. 
Witiiams Leaves of a Life 1. iii. 30 The ‘pill ' of the regi- 
ment..had come out to inspect the men. 1899 Mary Kincs- 
Ley I}. Af. Stud. iii. 86 Pills, are they alf mad on board 
that vessel or merely drunk as usuat? 

5. atirib, and Comd., as pill-gilder, -maker, -man, 
-monger, -roller; pill-boasting, -dispensing, -gild- 
ing, -rolling, shaped, -laking adjs.; pill-beetle, 
a small bectle of the genus Byrrhas, which, when 
it feigns death, contracts itself into a ball; pill- 


chafer, a pilulary or tumble-dung beetle, A/euchus 


pilularius, which forms pills of dung about its 


eggs, and rolls these into a hole; pill-coater: see 
quot.; pill-crab = pea-crab: see PEA 56.17; pill- 
gilded a., fig. gilded like a pill; pill-machine: 
see quot.; pill-masser, a machine for compound- 
ing the mass out of which pills are made; pill- 
milleped, a milleped that rolls itself up into a 
small ball; pill-nottle, the Koman nettle (U7¢ica 
pilulifera); pill slab, pill-tile: see quots.; pill- 
worm, a pill-milleped or the like. Piti-sox, ctc, 
18:16 Kirsy & Sp. Axutomol, xxi. (1818) 1]. 234 Another 
genus of insects..the *pill-beetles (Ayrrhus..), have 
recourse to a method the reverse of this. 1628 VeNNea 
Baths of Bathe in Harl, Misc. (Malb.) 1V. 119 A *pill- 
boasting surgeon, 1804 Bixciey Asin, Biog. 245 In its 
habits of fife the *Pill Chafer is one of the most remarkable 
of the Beetle tribe. 1884 Knicur Diet. Mech. Suppt., *2 4d 
coater, a inachine..ia which pills are coated with sugar. 
1872 Daily News 23 Aug., All flotsam and jetsam in con- 
nection with the sprat, the mussel, or the soft *pill-crab 
is welcome to the hungry gull. 1809 Matkin Gif Blas vin 
xvi. (Rudg.) 7, Lhad taken..a dislike. .to the *pill-dispens- 
ing tribe. 182a T. Mitenert A ristoph. 11. 237 Such “pill- 
gilded superfine speeches. 1828 Scott F. Al. Perth xxxii, 
‘Lo tell how the poor mediciner, the *pill-gilder, the mortar- 
pounder, the poison-vender, met his fate. 1764 Foote 
Alayor of G. 1. i. 6 *Pill-gilding puppy! 1893 Syd. Soe. 
Lex. *Pill machine,..an instrument used for elias and 
cutting up a pill mass. 1904 Datly Chron. 26 Feb. 4/5 
The "pill-emaker has a morbid secretiveness as to the soap 
and bread wherewith he binds his wares. 1884 ‘Jeadth 
Exhib, Catal, 112/2 *Pill Massers [and] Powder Mixers 
fur druggists. 1706 Bayxaro in Sir J. Floyer fol § 
Cold Bath, wt. 392 This Pulp-pated *Pill-monger. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G.1. i. 7 An impudent pill-monager, who 
has dar‘d to scandalize the whole body of the bench. 2713 
. Petiver in Pil. 7rans. XXVIIL. 35 Romana or *Pil 
Nettle, 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 56 Erica taxa, “pill- 
shaped purple flowers. 31893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Jill slab, 
a slab Ge rolling pills upon. 1875 Kuicur Diet. Aleck., 
*Pill-tile, a corrugated metallic slip for rolling pills on. 
Pill (pil), 52.3 Forms: 1 pyll, 6 pille, 7 pile, 
6- pill, (9 pyll). [In 16the. pile, pill, app. :— 
OE. pyll, var. of pull, pul ‘pool, creek’ (Bosw.- 
Toller): cf. OL. pd/, Welsh pzwd/ pool.} A local 
name, on both sides of the Bristol Channel, on the 
lower course of the Severn, and in Cornwall, for 
a tidal creek on the coast, or a pool in a creek or 
at the confluence of a tributary stream. 
All the examples of suf? and fy in the charters in 


PILL. 


Kemble's Cod. DipZ, refer to the Severn estuary or valley; 
so that, although no ME, instances have yet been found, 
the identity of the OE, and 26th c. word seems certain. 
axooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VII. 449 [Rodden and 
Langley, Somerset] Andlang dice west on pull; of pylle on 
ford..eft on gerihte innan mycela pyll; andlang pylies. 
fbid.,, On da dic innan holapyll; andlang holapylles. 
1542-3 Ac? 34 § 35 fen. Vill, c. 9 § 1 Dwellers next vnto 
the streme of Seuerne, & vnto the crikes & pilles of the 
same. @1gs2 Le.anp Jtin. INL. 34 From Fowey Town- 
end hy North in the Haven is Chagha Mille Pille a litle 
uppeward on the same side. /dia., From Lantiant Pille to 
Bloughan Pille or Creke nere a Mile, it crekith up but 
a litle. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. xii. in fJalinshed, In 
like maner from Saint Justes pill or créeke (for both signifie 
the same thing) 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 66 At 
the Mouthe of Millford havon.,at a place called west pill: 
where the one side of the pill you shall perceave the lyme- 
stone. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 272 (1810) 282 Whereby 
the sea shooteth up with many branches, men call them 
piles, very commodious for mills. 1832 Acf 2 & 3 5VilZ 2V, 
c 64 Sched. O. 23 Along the river Usk to the point at 
which the same is Joined by a pill opposite the castle. 840 


| Archaol. XXVI11.19 The term Pyll isstill used, and means 


a Creek subject to the tide. The fy//s are the channels 
through which the drainings of the marshes enter the river. 
1880 £. Cornwall Gloss., Pill, a pool in a creek, 

Pill (pil),v.1 Forms: a. 2 pylian, 3 pilien, 
3-5 pile(n, 4-5 pyle. 8. 4-6 pille, pylle, 4-7 
pil, (6 pyl, pyll), 4- pill. [Found in late OE. 
(12th c, MS.) in inflected form fy/ed, in early 
13th c, as feolien, pilien, 1300-1450 pilen, forms 
which point to an OE, *filian, pytian, varying 
with *piolian, peolian: cf. clipian, clyp-, cliop-, 
cleop-. Pile, with single 7 (usually pi/e), is found 
dowa to ¢ 1450, when it was displaced by f7// and 
pele, both of which had appeared ia R. Bruane 
(1303-30). Pill and pele (now PEEL v.1) continued 
as synonyms in all senses down to 17thc., whea 
feel became the general Eng. form in branch I], 
fii now surviving only as a literary archaism, 
chiefly in sense 1; but, in the dialects, A//7 is 
widely used in the sense ‘ peel’ (decorticate). No 
cognate words are found in Teutonic. OE. Aé/éan 
was prob. ad. L. fi/are to make bare of hair, and 
(prob.) of skin: cf. ihe compound depilare to 
make bald of hair or feathers, also to strip of the 
skin, to peel (Vulg., Ezek. xxix. 18), fig. to pluck, 
plunder, fleece, cheat ; also OF. pe/er to make bald, 
to peel or skin (the latter sense now usually referred 
to OF, fel, L. pedl-ent), It. pelare to make bald, 
skin, fleece, flay. With OE. pélian, from L, pilare, 
ef. OE, plantian from L. planlare, etc. 

The early ME, file (usually pie, but R. Brunne rimes 
begtied, plied) regularly represented OE. pilian, but peolian 
naturally gave fele (cf. cdeopian, Curre), which was pro- 
bably identified with F. feder. The later gi// (for pile) was 
prob. influenced by F. filler (=Pr., Sp. pillar, Pg. pil» 
har):—late L, gilldre, found in med.L, (Du Cange) for L. 
pie to pillage, plunder. But no differentiation of sense 

etween pile, pill, pele, is found in ME,, nor hetween f7/d 
and fee? in early mod.Eng. and existing Eng. dialects. It 
is possible however that the influence of F. frlder and peler 
is to be seen in the tendency since 17th ¢. to differentiate 
pill ore (so far as rd? bas survived) in literary use.] 

I. To pillage, rob: = Pexny.t I. 

1. trans. To plunder, rifle, pillage, spoil; to 
commit depredation or extortion upon; to despoil 
(a person or country) of (anything). Now arch. 

a. aizag Aner. R, 86 Uvr euere me schal pene cheorl 
pilken & peolien [4/S. C. plokin & pilien}. ¢1300 Son 
fusbandman 19 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 150 Thus me pileth 
the pore that is of lute pris. /drd. 25. ¢ 1325 /’ocmt Zimes 
Edw, IT 320 ibid. pe Ac were the king wel avised, and 
wolde worche hi skile, Litel nede sholde he have swiche 
pore to pile. ¢3330 R. Brunxz Chiron, (1810) 42 Pat noa 
in alle be cuntre more suld be piled Bot cuer was Eilred 
fouly begiled. 13.. 2.2. Adee. P. B. 1282 Naburardan.. 

yled pat precious place & pakked pose godes. €3386 
Cee triar's T. 64 He wolde..somne hem to the 
chapitre bothe two And pile [zv.77. pil, pille] the man and 
lete the wenche go. 1387 Trevisa //fgdex (Rolls) VIII. 
zor Spiritualte and temporalte was alway i-pyled. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11. 202 For thanne schal the king be piled 
Iréme his londes tiled], ¢ 1450 Aerdin xxvii. 556 Thei cessed 
neuer to rabbe and pile oure londes. 

8. 3303 R. Beunne ffand?. Synne 5450 pat he shulde haue 
on heim mercy, And pyile hem nat but mesurly. @ 1340 
Hamrotz Psalter ii. q Pou sall noght be tyraunt til faim to 
pil paim & spoile paim, 1382 Wyctur x Zsdras i 36 He 
pilde the fole of an hundrid talentus of siluer. ¢1425 astedd 
Perse, 450 Pis man, with woo schal be pylt..for hys folye 
schal make hym spylt. ¢13450 5¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7417 
Many pepill pai robbid and pig [rime kyld], 1523 Lo. 
Beaxeas Froiss. 1. xviii. 19 The Scottis had brent and 
wasted, and pilled the countrey about. 1530 Parser. 657/2, 
I pyll, I robhe, 7¢ pile... He hath pyiled me of alt that ever 
1 eee 3593 Suars. Rick. £7, 11.1. 246 The Commons hath 
he pil’d with greeuous taxes, 1616 B. Jonson £pigy. 1. iii, 
Having pill'd a book which no man buyes ‘Thou wert con- 
tent the authors name to lose, 172a Wottaston Hedig. 
Nat. vii. 149 Unless to be unjustly treated, pilled, and 
abused can be happiness. 1867 J. B. Rost tr. Virgil's 
Eneid 250 The fields Ausoniaa they have held and pilled. 

+b. To exhaust, impoverish (soil); = PEEL v.! 
1b. Obs. 

1594 Plat Yewell-ho. 1. 52 Flax, whose scede..doth most 
burne, and pill the ground, 1620 W. Fotxixanam Art of 
Surveys. ix. 23 Wilde Oates pestering and pilling of Tilthes, 

+2. absol To commit depredalion, rapinc, 
pillage, or extortion; to rob, plunder. O25. 


PILL. 


a, ¢ 1330 R. Bauxne Chron, lace (Rolls) 6282 pey. .pylede 
& robbed at ilka cost. 1386 Cnaucer ars. 7. P 695 They 
ne stynte neuere to pile. ¢ 1450 Jferdin 191 For thei hadde 
so pled and robbed thourgh the contrey and the portes 
where the shippes were a-ryved. § ‘ 

B. 1513 Moae Rich. f/f tases) 6 For whiche hee was fain 
yle in other places. 1548 Hatt Chron, 

tien, 1V 7 He... suffered them to robbe and pill without 

correction or reprefe, 1607 Suaxs. 7émoxn iv. i, 12 Large- 
handed Robhers your graue Masters are, And pill by Law. 

1678 Suapwett 7éz0n wv. ii, They govern for themselves 

and not the peaple, They rob and pill from them. 

43. trans. To take by violence, force, or extor- 
tion; to make a prey of. OAs. 

eo. 13.. ££. Adlit, P. B. 1270 Penne ran pay to fe relykes 
as robbors wylde, & pyled alle be et a pat pented to 
pe kyrke. 1390 Gower Conf I. 17 What Schep that is fall 
of wulle Upon his back, thei toose and pulle, Whil ther is 
eny thing to pile [zie skile}. 

B. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2282 In enpayryng of onr persons, & 
pyllyng our goodes. 1513 More Asch. 7//, Wks. 62/1 So 
that there was dayly pilled fro good men & honest, gret 
substaunce of goodes. 1594 Snaks. Asch. /1/, 1 iii.159 You 
wrangling Pyrates, that fall out, In sharing that whic you 
hane pill'd from me. 1618 Witner Afotte, Nec flabeo 
Juvenilia (1633) 521, 1 have no Lands that from the Church 
were pild. 

+4. To plack, pull, tear. Ods. 

€3533 Latimer Let. fo Mforice in Foxe A. §& Al. (1570) 
1911/2 Who can pill Pilgrimages from Idolatry? 1566 T. 
Starreton Ret. Untri to Jewel Epist., Your Borrowed 
Fethers pilled awaye. 1599 Nasne Lenten Bi Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 261 In spite of his hairie taft or lonc-locke, he 
leanes on the top of his crowne, to he pilld vp, or pullied vp 
to heauen by. 1605 Camuex Nem, 235 Such which in 
es. -will pill and pall them by their wordes..as it 
were by the hear: 

II. To decorticate: = PEEL v1 IT, 

5. trans. To strip of the skin, rind, or integu- 
ment, as an orange, apple, potato, garlic, ete., 
a tree of its bark, etc.; to remove the peel of. 
Rarely const. of (that which is stript off): =PEEL 
v.13. Now arch. (in Bible of 1611), and dad. 

a. [ax225 Ancr. R.150 Peonne is pe figer bipiled, & te 
tinde irend of] 1382 Wycuir Ges, xxx. 37 And riendis 
drawn awey; in thilke that weren pilde semede whytnes 
[1388 and whanne the ryndis weren drawan awei, whitnesse 
upperide in these that weren maad bare]. 1393 Lanat. 
£,Pi.C. x. 81 To rubbe and to rely russhes to pilie [v.7. pil]. 

B. cxq2z0 [see Pinteo 1), ¢ 1440 /’vomp, Parv. 399/1 Pyl- 
lyn, or schalyn nottys, or garlyk, veddifico. 1523, Firznenn. 
#fusd, § 134 Yf there be any okes..fell them and pyll thei 
and sell the barke. 1530 Patscr. 657/2 Py)! these oignons 
whyle I skamme the potte. 1535 Ceeaste Gen. xxx. 38 
‘Vhe staves that he had pilled (161 did. the rods which 
he had pilled, 1885 2. . peeled]. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch. V. 
1. ii 85 The skilfull shepheard pil’d me certaine wands, 
And..stacke them vp hefore the falsome Ewes. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 101 We met with three 
men that were pilling flax. 1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 53 
Pill a fig for your friend, and a peach for your enemy. 
172t Baiev, To fcc, to pill or take off the rind. 1745 
MWS. indenture (Sheffield), The burgesses may pill and fell 
timber trees. 1865 T. F. Kxox tr. Suso's Life 226 The 
Sisters went..to pill the flax which they had gathered. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word.bk. s.v., Vhey'n al’ays got a 
Stick to pill, {In E.D.D. from Yorksh. to Somerset.] 

b. To strip off (bark, skin, etc.); to pare off: 
= PeeLv.1 3b, Often with of Also fig. 

e440 Promp. Paro, 399/1 Pyllyn, or pylle bark, or ober 
lyke, decortico. ¢x440 te . Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
436 ake hom [chickens] up and py'lle of the skynne. rg4z 
Booxpe Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 If the pyth or skyn be 
pylled of. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1167 Ay me, the Barke pild 
from the loftie Pine, His leanes wil wither. 1599 Hakvuyt 
Voy. 11. 264 Cinamon. .is pilled from fine yonny trees. 1604 
E. G[aisistoxe) D'Acosta's /fist. indies Ww. xxiv. 278 This 
froite is most vsuall in Mexico, having a thinne skinne, which 
may be pilled like an apple. 21680 Buttea Revs. (1759) Il. 
8: If you do bat pill the Bark off him he deceases imme- 
diately. [1887 VV. H, Linc. Gloss. 405, I seed ‘em pillin’ 
bark ¢' Mr. NeJthorpe woods. .to-daay.] 

+c. To make or form by peeling. Ods. rare. 

1535 CoverpaLe Gen. xxx. 37 Bat lacoh toke stanes of 
grene wyllies,..and pylled (16:1 pilled, 1885 A. 1. peeled) 
whyte strekes in them. 

6. éntr, Of skin, bark, elc.: To become detached, 
come off, scale or pee] off (The earliest recorded 
sense.) b. OF animal bodies, trees, etc.: To 
become bare of skin or bark; also, to admit of 
being peeled or barked. =PEEL v1 4. Now dial. 

¢xx00 (MS. 1200) Sax. Lecehd. 111. 114 Pis lace craft 
sceal to ban handan beet fell of pyleb, 1400 Lan- 

Sranc's Cirurg. 199 Al his fleisch wole pile & alle hise heeris 
wolen falle awei. 1523 Fitzners. //vsd, § 134 To fall..all 
okes as sone as they wyll pyll. 1545 Raynowp Byrth Alan- 
Aynde 1. ii. (1634) 19 The which thin skin..skaleth or pilleth 
off the hands. 1611 Biste Todit xi, 13 The whitenesse 
- aeey from .. his pan 4163: Donxe Serm, xcv. 

V. 238, I have seen Marble buildings, and..a face of 
Marble hath pilled off and I see brick bowels within, 1631 
R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature vi. 46 Neither doth the 
‘Tree wither so long as the sap is found at the roote, though 
the barke pill, the flowers fall 1886 5. 17, Linc. Gloss, 
s¥., They'll not cut them {oaks] while [till] the bark’ll pill. 

+7. trans. To make bare of hair, remove the 
hair from, make bald; to remove (hair). Ods. [Cf. 

F. peler ‘to bauld or pull the haire off’ oe | 

c1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 186 Pou schalt anoynte his 
heed wib pe oynement pat wole pile awei be heeris. c1g10 

Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) xii, Pat one is cleped 
anya maniewes, he whiche pileth [Douce AYS. pilleth, Royal 
ALS, pelyth] be hoandes and breketh hyr skynnes in many 
ae 1s9t Percivar Sf. Dict., Pelar, to pill, to make 

alde, to make bare, depilare, deglabrare. 1612 tr. Ben- 


to pil and 5; 


861 


venuto's Passenger 1. iv. § 16. 265 Tell him that I will pill 

his beard, hair by hair, 1648 Heraicn Hesper., Duty to 

Tyrants, Doe they first pill thee, next pluck off thy skin? 
tb. tzér. To lose hair, become bald. Cés. 

¢1386-[see Pittep £f/. a. 2), 1523 Firzneas. Surv. xii, 
(1539) 58b, ‘Vhose heastis in the house hane short here and 
thynne, and towarde Marche they wyll pytle and be bare. 
1614 Markuam Chea, 
Clowse which causet 
from his Neck. 

8. ¢rans, To bare (land) by eating or shaving off, 
or cutting down crops, ete., close to the ground. 
(Cf. ¥. peler la terre, ‘enlever le gazon’ (Littré).] 

15ss W. Watereman /ardle Facions App. 347 Pille ye not 
the countrie, cutting doune the trees. 16x15 W. Lawsox 
Orch. & Gard, (1623) 12 Whosoever makes such Walls, must 
not pill the ground in the Orchard, for getting earth. 1903 
Eng. Dial, Dict., Pitl,.2 To graze land very closely. Sov. 
1 pat some sheep in to pill the field. 

III. 9. Phrase. Zo pill (feel) and poll, also 
poll and pill (Ht. to make bare of hair and skin 
too): to ruin by depredations or extortions; to 
tifle, strip bare, pillage; also adso/.; rarely, to 
plunder or rob ef something. Oés. or arch, (Com- 
mon in 16-17the. See also Pout v.) 

1528 Tinoate Oded, Chr. Man Prol., Wks. (1573) 103 They 
hane no such authoritie of God so to pylle and polle as 
they do. 1545 Beixxtow Compl. ii. (1874) 14 ‘The officers 
role his grace, and polle and pylle bis leage subiectys in 
his name. 1550 Crowtey Afigr. 278 Thus pore men are 
pold and pyld to the bare. c1gsz7 Apr. Parker /’s. liv, 
They have no God before theyr eyes, they me both pill 
and powle, 1583 Stussnes Anat. Aéus. ti, (1882) 30 No 
nan oaght to poole and pill his brother. @ 1652 Brome 
City Witiw.i, Churches poale the People, Princes pill the 
Church. 3675 Crowsr Country U7! u.i, Visa rare thing 
to he an absolute prince, and have rich subjects; Oh, how 
one may pill ‘em and poll ‘cm. 1844 Brownixe Colombe's 
Birthday 1, We tax and tithe them, pill and poll, ‘They 
wince and fret enough, hut pay they must. 

@1635 Naunton Fragu. Neg. (Arb) 27 His Father 
dying in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate con- 
fiscate, and that for peeling and polling. 1687 tr. Saddust, 
“Life 3 By Peeling and Polling the Coantry, he so well 
lin'd his Coffers. 1865 Kincstuy /fereze. xxx, Us..whom 
he hath polled and peeled till we are {etc.]. 

Pill (pil), v2 =f. Pate 36.2 Cf, 40 dose.J 

1. tvans. To dose witb pills. 

1736 Fiecuinc Pasquini. i, Wandle her pulse, potion and 
pill her well. 2975 J. Auams in fam. Lett. (1876) 58, I 
fonnd Dr. Young ees who .. has pilled and eleetuaried ine 
into pretty good order. 1850 /*vaser's May, XI31.345 The 
--Palient is again pilled and purged, 

b. fig. (see PILL 54.7 2b). 

3 Daily News 14 May 3/2 Our fellows will probably 
pillce with their riffe fire. 

2. To make or form into pills. rare. 

3882 in Ocinvie (Annandale). 

3. To reject by ballot; to blackball. slang. 

1855 THackeaay WVewcomes xxx, Ile was coming on for 
election at Bays’, and was as nearly pilled as any man 
Lever knewin my life. 1883 Corn, A/ag. Oct. 412 (fleading) 
On being ‘Pilled. 1894 Sara Loudon up to Date v. 68 
A practically accarate opinion as to how many candidates 
will be elected..and how many will be ‘ piled‘. 

Tilence Pilling vdZ. sé. 

1882 Sat, Rev. 18 Mar. 324 The pastime of ‘pilling ’ seems 
to have begun at a large non-political club. 1883 CornzA. 
Mag. Oct. 412 The ‘pilling'..is the delicate expression in 


clab circles for black-balling. 
Pilla, obs. f. Pintow. Pillaf-f, var. Pirac. 


Pillage (pilédz), sd. Forms: 4-3 pilage, 5 
pyl-, pel-, peillage (Sc.), 5-6 pyllage, 6 piel- 
age, pilladge, 5- pillage. [a. F. pillage no (33 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. péd/er to plunder (PILL v.1).] 

1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spoliation, plunder: chiefly that practised in war; 
but also in extended sense, extensive or wholesale 


robbery or extortion, Also fig. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 153 Thilke folk, that were unsauhte 
Toward here king for his pilage. 1494 Fasyan CAvon. 
v. Ixxxvil 64 [He] shall sette his mynde all to Pyllage and 
Rauyne. 160 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 48 They desyre 
to be deliucred from the pillage..of the pishope of Rome. 
1581 J. Beus. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 278 With sach furious 
outrage... pilladge & polladge. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events 87 Exposing his repatation to the 
pillage of every mans ton 1781 Gipson Decl. & #. 
xxxvi. (1869) I]. 313 The pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights. 1798 Ferriar /dustr. Sterne ii. 34 Beroalde has 
farnished subjects of pillage to a great number of anthors. 
1800 Coitquuoun Comm. Thames Introd. 27 Pecuniar 
losses suffered by pillage and embezzlements. 1838 /urray's 
Mand-bk. N. Germ. 176 He gave it up to pillage for three 
days, and then set fire to it. 1844 H. H. Witsox Brit. 
fndia \1. 190 The object of the incursion heing pillage, not 
fighting. 

+2. Goods forcibly taken from another, esp. 
from an enemy iu war; booty, spoil, plunder. Ods. 

ai4o0 Prymter (1891) 102 (Ps. cxix. 162) He bat fyndeth 
am 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) vax 
All suld be at his will—prisonaris and pillagis, to part at his 
will, 1494 Fasyan Chrom. vi. cxivii. 133 He commandyd 
all the pyllage to be hronght to one place. 1596 Srexsza 
f. Q.v. 1x. 4 That rohbed all the countrie there about, And 
brought the pillage home, whence none could get it out. 
1623-33 Fretcuer & Suirtey Vight.Wadker 1 ii, | know 
this wedding Will yield me lusty pillage. 1750 Brawrs 
Lex Slercat, (1752) 7 Nations greedy of blood and pillage. 


+3. Some kind of impost or tax; cf. Peace, 
PepacE, Pickace. Obs, 
1513 Brapsuaw $2. WWVerburge u. 1782 All theyr tenauntes 


a Least to pill and loose the hair 


1 


flusd. 1, vii, (1668) 75 The Closh or | 


PILLAR. 


and seruauntes haue fre passage Within all chesshire with- 
out tolle and pillage. 1591 Canterbury Cath. AIS., All the 
other profits..of all the Pillage, Stallage, Toll and other 
advantages belonging unto the said Dean and Chapter 
within the said market and fair, 

Pillage (piledz), v.  [f. Prutace sé.J 

1. érans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, place, 
ete.) : esp. as practised in war; to rifle. 

€1592 Martowe Few of Malta v. iv, ‘To feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged, Will be too costly, 
and too troublesome. 1634 Massixcer | ery Woman v. ¥, 
We were boarded, pillaged to the skin, and after Twice suld 
for slaves. 1642 Fetter Aoly & Prof. St. u. xxi. 136 He 
pillaged many Spanish towns, and took rich prizes. 1765 
Gotusm. “ss. Pref, Our modern compilers..think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 1790 Burke #7. Rev 
(Walter Scate Libr.) 292 They pillaged the crown of its 
ornaments, the churches of their plate, and the people of 
their personal decorations. 1874 Green Short /fist, ik. § 5 
140 His armed retainers pillaged the markets. 

2. To take possession of or carry off as booty; 
to make a spoil of; to appropriate wrongfully. 

1600 Hak uy fay. 11.196, L..tooke away from our men 
whatsoever they had pillaged, and gaue it .. to the owners. 
1670 W. Sinrson d/ydrol. Ass. 11 Those four wayes of 
imbilitions. .are pillag'd out of Dr. French hi, book. 1789 
JuFFERSON IP s7#. (1854 111.98 Hoping to pillage something 
tn the wreck of their country. 1855 Macactay //ést, Eng. 
avil, IV. 55 Every thing that was given to others seemed 
to him to be pillaged from himself, 

3. absol, or intr. ‘To take booty; to plunder; to 
rob with open violence. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. Wks, (Grosart) IV. rg0 Eytiier to 
hang at ‘Iyborne, or pillage and reprizall where Le may. 
3811 Writincton in Gurw. Desf. VIVE 7, | will not allow 
the soldiers to pillage. 1855 MacacLay //ist. /ng. aiv. HL 
417 They were saffcred tu pillage wherever they went, 

lence Pillaged f//.a., Pillaging véé. 54. and 
ffla.; also Pi'llageable a., that may be pillaged; 
Pillagee’ (sce -EE], one who is pillaged. 

1895 Saintsaury Corrected Jnipress. xvii. 182 Authorities 
quotable and *pillageable. xgrr SineLe Sfect. No. 152 2 3 
‘The Devastation of Conntries, the Misery of Intiabitants, the 
Cries of the *Pillaged. 1800 Miscedd Tracts in Asial. Ann. 
Keg. 1502 A man who had come to his pillaged hat, 1856 
De Quincey in Titan Vag. July 93/2 Tle urged his friend by 
marrying to enrol himself asa *pillagee ciect. 1629 Wav. 
wortH /'ilgr. 8 For feare hee should loose the *pillaging of 
the other. 1870 Daily News 3 Sept.5 The pitlaging of pro- 
vision waggons hy MacMahon’s own troops. ¢ 1670 Woov 
Life Apr. an. 1645, Uhis is that captaine Bunce, who shot 
the *pillaging Scot cal'd inajor Jecamiah Abercromy. 1875 
C. Gorvox Let. 1 Now. in More about G. (1894) 152 A pile 
Jaging horde of brigands. 

Pillager (piledgan. [f. Pinnace v. + -ER 1] 
One who pillages; a plunderer. 

e161 Cuarman /ézad iv. 146 Joves seed the pillager, Stood 
close before, and slackt the force the arrow did confer. 
1715 Pore f/éfad x. 408 Some... nightly pillager that strips 
the slain. 1809-10 CoLerincr J récad (1218) 1, 122 The power 
of transporting mediately the pillagers of his hedges and 
copses. 1882 Seryt. Daurantine £xfer. ili, 37 These pilla- 
gers of the public had to submit to be pillaged themselves. 

Pillao, variant of Pina. 

Pillar (pila), 54. Forms: a. 3-6 piler, (3-5 
-ere, 4 pelyr, -ar, 4-5 -er, pylere, 4-6 pyler, py- 
lar, 5 pelare, -ero, -our, pylour, -cer, 6 pylard). 
B. 4-5 pillare, (4 -yre), 4-6 pyllar, (5 pillere, 
pyllare), 5-6 pyller, (pillour, peller), 5-7 pil- 
ler, (6 -or), 6- pillar. (a. OF. piler (mod.F. 
pilter) =Yr., Sp. pilar:—late pop.L. fildre (in 
med.L, also pi/arium, -us), deriv. of L. pi/a pillar, 
pier, mass.] 

1. Arch. A detached vertical structure of stone, 
brick, wood, metal, or other solid material, slender 
or narrow in proportion to its height, and of any 
shape in section, uscd cither as a vertical support 
of some superstructure, as a slable point of attach- 
ment for something heavy and oscillatory, or stand- 
ing alone as a conspicuous monument or ornament ; 
also, a natural pillar-shaped stone, ete. A word 
of wider application than Cotusn (which is pro- 
perly a pillar of particular shape and proportions), 
and applicable to a structure composed of several 
columns or shafts, engaged in a central core. 

Pillar of flagellation, that to which Christ was sapposed 
to have been bonnd when sconrged; hence, ‘the pillar’ was 
one of the Symbols of the Passion. Cf. FLaGELLation, 
PASSION-FLOWER. . 

1225 Ancr. K. 188 Lis swete bodi ibunden naked to be 
herde pilere. 13.. Coev de £. 2600 A gret cheyne..Ovyr 
the havene..festnyd to two pelers. 1340-70 Adex. 4 Dind. 
1140 A pelyr of marbyl. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 
206 Pare of glas twa mykil pelaris ware. /did. xxxvi. (Bap- 
tista) 779 In myddis wes a pillare, Pat pe charge of be kirk 
sald bere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxiii. (1495) 
710 To vndersette bemes and gyestys wyth postes or pylars. 
axqooia Rel. Ant. 1.6 Torgues,a pillyre. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 310 Tow pyllers he [ cules pent eron Gades 
groundes. ¢cx4z0 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxvi, The marchand 


wente tille one pi 14,. Non. in Wr.-Wilcker 722/3 


illere. 
‘tic stilts, a peller. 14.. Sir Beues 1133 (MS, M.) Peloaris 
romp. Pare. 38/2 
° 


and darris were all of brasse. c1440 
Pylere, columpna. a1450 Cursor Jl. 16433 (Land MS.) 

a pilloar [ 7+i#. piler] they hym bond. ¢1430 Lypa. Secreer 
os Reysed ina pyleer. 1483 Cath. Angi. 278/1 A Pyllare, 
columipna. 1§00-20 Dunsar Poents \xxi. 34 Till ane pillar 
thai him band. ¢153z Du Wes /ntred. Fr.in Patigr. 1068 
His precions body was tyed to the pylar hy Pilate, /did., 
The pylard and the crosse. 1535 CoverDaLe Gert. xix. 26 
Ilis wife..was tumed in to a pillar of salt. — Fudg. xvi. 


PILLAR. 


26 They set him between two pilers, 1 37° 
6/2 A Pillor, colwmna. 1§79 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 189 
Pacterne Brygg..in decay for wante of a pillar. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. iii, 28 Like two faire marble pillours .. 
Which doe the temple of the Gods support. 1644 EVELYN 
Diary 12 Nov., [In the Church of S. Praxedeis, Rome] is the 
Pillar or Stump at which they relate our BI Saviour was 
scourged. 1774 Goinsm. Nad. “fist. (1776) 11. 112 All the 
bones. .may pea ta a pillar supporting a building. 
1780 Vor Troi /celand 20 The most remarkable are Oran- 
say and Columskill, on account of their antiquities ;..and 
Staffa, on account of its natural pillars. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. (1874) 1. vii.71 All good architecture adapted to vertical 
support 1s made up of pillars. 1860 Tyxoae G/ac. 11, viii. 
265 As the surface lof the glacier] sinks, it leaves behind a 
pillar of ice, on which the block is elevated. 
+b. A whipping-post. +c. A platform or stand 
on which women publicly appeared as a penance. 

1g30 Pacscr. 254/1 Pyller to do justyce, estache. 1556 
Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 78 Was sett up at the standerde 
in Cheppe a pyller new made of a goad lengthe from the 

rownde, and too yange servanddes tayed un-to yt..and to 

ttyn with roddes soore on their backes. /did. g5 The 
same man..was betten with whyppes at the peller in Chepe 
at the standert. ¢1580 in %y/ of Brentford's Test., etc. 
(1871) 4a Ye vold taiken it ill to me..and mad me sit on the 
pillar of repentance. 1646 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 
App. 42/1 That women who appear on the pillar with plaids, 
on holds not down their plaids from their heads, it shall 
not be esteemed a day of their appearance, 1647 /did., 
Pillars and a place of public repentance to be made in the 
New Kirk and Blackfriars. 

da. Afanége. (See quot.) 

1729-41 Cuampers Cycé., Pillar, in the manage, signifies 
the centre of the volta, ring, or manage-ground, round which 
a horse turns; whether there be a wooden pillar placed 
therein, or not. 1819 Pantologia s. v., Most. .riding-schools 
have pillars fixed in the middle of the manage ground. 

6. = PILLAR-BOX. 

1865 Mrs. Cartyre Leff. IT}. 255 Should it [the letter] be 
put in the pillar to-night? 188g Epona Lyate We Zwo 
xxxvii, Just drop that in the pillar on your way bome. 

2. In wider sense: Any plain or ornamental ver- 
tical snpport to any structure; a post, a pedestal ; 
¢.g., one of the four posts of a bedstead; one of 
the posts in a framed truss in a roofs a vertical 
post of timber or iron supporting a horizontal 
deck-beam; the single central support or pedestal 
of a table, a machine, etc.; also aétrid., as pillar 
(and claw) table, stand, etc., having a pillar (and 
claws: see CLAW sd. 3). 

1360-1 Durham Acc. Rotts (Surtees) 384 Rogero Turnour 
pro pylers pro eisdem lectis. ¢1goo Maunoev, (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Pe pilers pat beres be tablez er of be same maner of 
precions stanes. c1485 £. £. AZise. (Warton Club) 24 Fyrst 
tnke the pylere out of thyne ye, Or one me thou put anny 
defaute. 1607 in W. H. Hale Pree. in Causes of Office (1841) 
7 To provide a new comunion table with turned pillers 
before Easter. 1657 Woon Zi 14 Aug. (O. H.S.) I. 225 All 
curiously cut in stone in the pillars of the window. 1715 
Leos: Palladio’s Archit, (1742) 1. 88 Making every brace 
bear up its pillar, and every pillar the crass beam. 1744 
Waraicx in Pail. Trans. XLIX. 487 A middle sized pillar 
and claw tea-table. 1774 M. Mackenzie AMlarttime Surv. 
47 How to adjust Bird's twelve-inch Quadrant...The Pillar 
is to be set perpendicular to the Horizon. 1823 Crasp 
Technol, Dict.,, Pillars (Mar.), pieces of wood or iron fitted 
under the heams of the decks, in order to support them. 
1833 J. Hottaxn Alanuf Metal 11. 302 The lever..is ten 
feet long, nine feet from the smaller end to the axis of 
suspension in the pillar M,and one foot from the latter point 
to the eye of the descending rod. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. 
(Weale) 137 Pillars, the square or turned pieces of timber 
erected perpendicularly under the middle of the beams for 
the support of the decks. 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers Astron. 
vit. ii, 637 Telescope mounted on a Pillar-and-Claw Stand. 
1881 Youne £very Alan his own Mechanic § 763 A round 
table is generally described as having ‘pillars and claws‘. 

b. The upright post in the frame of a harp. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI1. 52/2 Its form [Irish harp] is not 
unlike that of the modern instrument, but the pillar is curved 
outwards. 1880 A. J. Hiexins in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 685/1 
The pillar is hollow to include the rods working the 
mechanism. : P i 

3. fg. a. An imaginary or ideal prop or sup- 
port on which the heavens or the earth is poetically 


represented as resting. 
4340 Hampote Pr. Conse, ; 
4382 Weir Yod xxvi. a1 T 


Levins Mani. 


88 Pe pylers of heven bright. 
¢ pileris of heuene togidere 
quaken. 1535 Covernate /s. Ixxiv. [Ixxv.] 3 The earth is 
weake & all that is therein, but 1 beare vp hir pilers. 1707 
Watts Hymn, ‘Praise, everlasting praise’ vii, Then, should 
the earth's old pillars shake [etc.}. 

b. A person who is a main supporter of a 
church, state, institntion, or principle, 

€ 175 Poem Times Edw. Il 39 in Pot. Songs (Camden) 

325 Seint Thomas..a piler ariht to holden up holi churche. 
1382 Wvettr Gal. ii, g James, and Cephas or Petre, and 
John, the whiche weren seyn to be pileris. 1485 Caxton 
Charles the Grete 31 The patryarke of IJherusalem.. 
sente to hym [Charles] the standart of the fayth as ta the 
pyler of crystente. 1590 Srenser Jo Ld. Grey of Wil. 
ton, Most Nable Lord, the pillor of my life. 159a NasHE 
P, Penilesse Diijb, What ane will not praise immortal Sir 
Philip Sidney..Sir Nicholas Bacon..and merry sir Thomas 
Moore, for the chiefe pillers of our Eenglish speeche. 1594 
Contention 1. i. & Brane Peeres of England, pillers of a 
State, a1674 Crarnexpon Hist. Red. x. § 110 The Earl 
of Manchester, and the Earl af Warwick, were the two 
Pillars of the Presbyterian Party. 178: Grspon Decl. ¢ F. 
xxvil. IL]. 22 The scourge of Arinnism, and the pillar of the 
orthodax faith, 1850 Texnyson /# Alem. Ixiv, Some 
divinely gifted man..The pillar of a people's hope, 

ce. A fact or principle which is a main support 


or slay of something. 
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1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 324 To the end the new 
promise may lean upon a better piller. 1640 QuarLes 
Enchirid. 1 xlvi, A Kingdome.. whose two maine Sup- 
porters are the Government of the State, and the Govera- 
nent of the Church: Itis the part of a wise Master to keepe 
those Pillars in their first pasture. 1654 Jer. Tavtor Xeaé 
Pres. 67 The pillar and ground of Transubstaatiatioa is sup- 
planted. 21720 Sewer fist. Quakers (1795) 1. 30 The church 
was the pillar and graund of truth, made up of living stones. 
tgoo Mortey Cromrweld 46 Free Inquiry and Free Caa- 
science, the twin pillars of Protestantism, 

4. transf, An upright pillar-like mass or ‘column’ 
of air, vapour, water, sand, ete. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3293 A fair piler son hem on o ni3t, And 
a skie euere on daizes liz3t. 1382 Weir £-xed. xiii. 21 The 
Lord..wente beforn hem..bi day in the pilere af a clowde, 
and bi ny3t in a piler of fier. c1586 Cress Pemproxe Ps. 
Lxxvitt. vl, A flaming piller glitt'ring in the skies. 1611 
Liste Fee ii. 3a Blood, and fire, and pillars of smake. 1708 
Savery Viner's Friend 62 Such an immense Weight asa 
Pillar of Water a thousand foot high. 1755 Yaune Centaur 
i. Wks. 1757 IV. 125 The Seripture, like the cloudy pillar... 
is light to the trne Israelite, but darkness to the Egyptians. 
1815 J. Smit Panorama Sc. §& Art 1). 50 The same 
puuesince of moving pillars of sand again presented them- 
selves, 

b. ¢ransf. Pressure resulting from or indicated 


by a column of liquid. 

1843 Budd's Patent Specif, No. 9495 A blast of atmospberic 
air..maintained at a pressure or pillar of upwards of 24 Ibs. 
on the square inch, 1857 S. B. Rocers /ron Aletadd, 94. 

+5. A portable pillar borne as an ensign of 
dignity or office. Ods. exc. Hist. 

‘Two of these, of silver gilt, were borne by pillar-hearers 
before Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal Pole. ‘They are not 
recorded otberwise, and appear to have been substituted 
by Wolsey for the silver mace or stick with a silver (or 
gold) head, to which a cardinal had a right, and to have 
been retained by Pole. Representations of Wolsey’s pillars, 
sometimes borne by griffins, sometimes crossed in saltire 
with an archbishop's cross between, occur in the decora- 
tions of Christ Church, Oxford. Those of Pole are repre- 
sented in the illumination on the first page of his Register 
of Wills at Somerset House ; they are figured as Corinthian 
columns with capital and base, about the size of Roman 
fasces, 3} to 4 ft. long. 

1518 Wrrotnrstry Chron. (Camden) I. 12 He havinge borne 
before him 2 pillersofsylver and guylt. ¢1525 Barnes Canse 
of Condemnation Wks. (1572) 215/1 Then sayd hee[ Wolsey], 
.. were it better for me.. to coyne my pyllers, and pollaxes, 
and to geue the money to .v, or vj. beggers?..T'o this I did 
aunswere, that .. the pyllers and pallaxes came with him, 
and should atso goe away with him. ¢ 152g SKELTON Sécke 
Parrot 510 Suche pollaxis and pyllers, suche mvlys trapte 
with gold, 1528 Aede me (Arb,) 56 After theym folowe two 
Jaye men secular, And eache of theym holdynge a pillar In 
their hondes, steade ofa mace. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
V711 57h, He [Wolsey] receaued the habite, hat and piller 
and other vaynglorious iryfles, apperteygnyng to the ordre 
ofa dull 1599 Tuyxne 4d nénadv. 63 Euery Cardinall 
had, for parte of his honorable ensignes borne before hym, 
certeine silner pillers; as had cardinal! Wolsey..and Car- 
dinall Poole, in my memory. 1613 Swaxs. //en, V/L/, 11. ive 
(Stage direct.) 

+6, A column of letterpress or figures; 


Cobumn sb. 4. Obs, 

1857 Recorne lihketst. Kj, A table..where in the firste 
columpne you se the rootes set, and in the seconde piller, 
right against eche roote, there is set his square. 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 104 The pages divided into 
pillars and columns. : 

7. Alining. A solid mass of coal or other mineral, 
of rectangnlar arca and varying extent, left to 


stipport the roof of the working. 

Pillar and stall, also pillar and room, board and pillar, 
a_method of working coal and other minerals in which 
pillars are left during the first stage of excavatioa; 76 and 
pillar, a modification of this system. is 

1708 J. C. Compi. Collier (1845) 43 The Remainder of four 
Yards ts left for a Pillar to support the Roof and Weight of 
the Earth above. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 975 Working coal- 
mines..with pillars and rooms, styled post and stall. 1857 
Greenwett Coal-trade Terms Northimb. & Durh. 3 
Pillars vary from 20 to 40 yards in length, and from 2 to 20 
yards in thickness, 1883 GaesLev Gloss. Coad Mining, Rib 


| and Pillar.., a system upon which the Thick coal seam 


wasformerly..mined. 1904 Daily Chron, 24 Sept. 8/4 Most 
of the coal in America is mined on what is called the pillar- 
and-stall system, 2 - f 

8. In varions technical uses in particular trades ; 


e.g. in Watch-making (see quots.). 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1991/4 Another Watch a Spelter Box 
and Case all in one..with a round Pillar going 18 hours. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1703/2 Pillar..[inter alia) The 
nipple of a fire-arm. A frame on which the tobacco-pipes 
rest ina kiln. 188% F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 193 
The pillars of a watch are the three or four short pieces of 
brass which serve to keep the two plates of the movements 
in their proper relative positions. 


9. Anat, and Phys. Applied to certain bodily 
structures in reference to their form or function: 
as pillars of the abdominal ring, of the brain, of 


the fauces, of the diaphragm: see quols. 

1807-26 S. Cooren First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 463 The 
abdominal ring..which is rather of a triangular shape, the 
os pubis forming the base of the triangles the two fascicnli, 
or, as they are termed, pillars, its sides. 1876 Trans. Clinical 
Soe. 1X. 81 The pillars of the fauces were immovable. 1893 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Pillars of external abdominal ring, the 
free borders of the divided aponenrosis of the external 
ablique muscle, which bound the external abdominal ring. 
fbid., Pillars of fauces, two arching falds of mucous 
membrane containing muscular fibres, which pass from the 
base of the uvula outwards and downwards, on either side, 
1899 A Ubutt's Syst. Med. V1. 74 The posterior mediastinum 
between the pillars of the diaphragm. 
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10. Conch, The central axis of a spiral shell; the 
modiolns or columella. 

1841 Jouxston in Proc, Berw. Mat, Cind 1. 269 Throat of 
the aperture brown, the pillar pale. 1843 Humsie Dyed. 
Geol. & Min., Pillar, in Conchology, the columella, or per- 

ndicular centre, which extends from the base to the apex, 
in most of the spiral shells. 

li. Phrase. From pillar to post, originally from 
fost to pillar: from one party or place of appeal 
or resource to another; hither and thither, to and 
fro: implying repulse and harassment. Orig. a 
figure drawn from the tennis-court, and used chiefly 
with ¢oss; also with dang, bounce, bandy, drive; 
later with chase, hunt, drag, flee, run, etc. 

The later order appears to have been first used to rime with 
tost, tossed. 

a. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly af Gods 1147 Thus fro poost to 
pylour he was made to daunce. 1514 Barctav Cyt. & 
L'plondyshur. (Percy) 67 From poste unto piller tossed shalt 
thou be. 1549 Latimer 724 Serm. bef Edi. Vi (Arber) 199 
He was tost from Ma to piller, one whyle to hys father.. 
anothe whyle, to hys frendes, and faunde no comfort at 
them. a@1569 Kincesmvin Com Affict. (1585) Eij, The 
prophet Ely, being perseented..fledde from post to pillar. 
1582 Stanyuurst sZneis wv. (Arber) 104 From thee poast 
toe piler with thoght his rackt wyt be tosseth. 1631 Heywoop 
Eng, Eliz, (1641) 79 Hurried from one place to an other, 
from post to pillar. 1694 Motieux Xadelais w. xv. (1737) 
63 They had been, .toss'd about from Post to Pillar. 1859 
Jerson Brittany iv. 37 Dragged about from post to pillar. 

b. a1gse Vox Populi 185 in Haz. EB. P71. 274 From 
piller vnto post The powr man he was tost. 1598 Torre 
A loa (1880) 7a And though from piller tost he be ta poste. 
arboa Liberality & Prodigality 11. in Hazl. Dodsley VIN1. 
349 Every minnte tost, Like to a tennis-ball, from pillar to 
post. a162q Breton Charac. Eliz. Wks. (Grosart) 5/1 tn 
the Re of her sister Queene Maries raigne, how was shee 
handled? tost from piller to post, imprisoned, songht to be 
putto death, 1664 Cotton Scarrom.1.6 A Trojan true.. 
Wha.. Was packet, and wrackt, and lost, and tost, And 
boune’d from Pillar unto Post. 1807 JEFFERSON IV/rit, (1830) 
IV. 91 Sf the several courts cauld bandy him from pillar to 

ost, 1832 It. Maatineau ‘fomes Ady. v. 63 We could not 

ave borne to be..driven from pillar to post. 1891 T. 
Haroy 7¢ss i, Here 1 have been knocking about .. from 
pillar to post. 

attrib, 1886 Saintssurv £ss. Eng. Lit, (1891) 241 The 
inveterate habit of pillar-to-post joking. 1887 Paé/ Mfadl 
G. 3 Aug. 2/2 The pillar-ta-post travels from one official 
to another. | ‘ 

12. attrid. and Contd, as pillar-bearer (sense 5), 
-cap, -head, -orphrey, -pin (sense 8), -funishment, 
-row 5 pillar-shaped, -strong, -wise adjs.; pitllar- 
ike adj. and ady.; pillar apostle, a chief apostle 
(a name given 1o Peter, James, and John, in ailu- 
sion to Gal. ii. 9); pillar bracket, Avech., a 
support for a bearing raised on a pedestal or pillar: 
opposed to pendent bracket; pillar-brick, one of 
the bricks placed on end in building a clamp; 
pillar-buoy, ?a cylindrical or pillar-shaped huoy; 
pillar-compass: see quot.; pillar-cross, a pillar 
with cruciform summit; pillar-deity, a deity 
worshipped under the symbol of a phallic pillar; 
pillar-dollar : see Dotan §; pillar-file: sce 
quots.; pillar-hermit = PILLARIST J ; pillar-lip, 
Conch., the inner lip of a spiral shell; pillar- 
monk, -percher = PILLARIST 1;  pillar-plait, 
Conch., a columellar fold; pillar plate, the plate 
of a watch movement next behind the dial; pil- 
Jar-post = PILLAR-BOX; pillar-road, Coal-mining: 
see quot.; pillar rose, a climbing rose suitable 
for training on a pillar; pillar-saint = PILLARIST 
I; pillar-stone, (a) a stone set up as a monu- 
ment ; (4) a foundation-stone, corner-stone ; pillar- 
symbol, a pillar erected in honour of a phallic 
deity, or with some kindred signification; pillar- 
wall, Coal-mining = sense 7; pillar-working, 
driving a working through the pillars : see sense 7. 

1882-3 Schaff s Encyel, Relig. Knowl. U1. 1814 Later be 
[Peter] was one of the three “pillar-apostles. 1886 Pall 
Ball G. 26 Apr. 4/2 St. Paul had seen two af those called 
the pillar Apostles shortly after the Master's death. a 1562 
Cavenpisu iolsey (1893)25 He had ii crosberers & ii *piller 
berers. 1887 Low Alachine Draw. 34 End elevation of a 
*pillar bracket for nie pillow block. 1858 Averc. Marine 
Mag. V.285 A Black *Pillar Buoy bearing a bell, with perch 
and ball. “1873 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Pillar-compass, a 

air of dividers, the legs of which are so arranged that the 
ieee part may be taken ont, forming, respectively, a bow- 

en and bow-pencil, 1849 J.D. Cuamprss in Eeelesiologist 
ix. 89 The Scotch “pillar-crasses we must assign ta Danish 
times, 31874 Westrore & WaKE Anc. Symbol Worship 61 
The peculiar titles given to these *pillar eities..Jed to their 
original phallic character being somewhat overlooked. 1683 
Moxon Aleck. Exerc. Printing xiii. P3 A small Flat-File, 
called a *Pillar-File. 1884 F. J. Barrren Watch & Clockm. 
193 A pillar file is generally understood to mean one three 
inches and a half long from the point to the end of tbe cut. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 278/: A *Pillare bede.. abacus, cpisti- 
tun. 1682 Creecn Lucretius (1683) 1 ark and heavy 
Clands ..*Pillar-like descend and reach the Seas. 1776 
Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 304 Placed in a whirl 
round the pillar-like receptacle. 1776 Da Costa Conehol. 
x. 218 Umbilicated Whelks, or those that have a per- 
pendicular hollow or navel aside the columella or *pi lar- 
lip. 1843 Humprs Dict. Geol. § Min, Pillar-lip,..a con- 
tinuation of the glossy process with which tbe aperture of 
shells is lined, expanded on the columella, a 1638 Mepe 
Apostasy Later Times 130 Peter & Metra, a famous Stylite, 
or *Pillar-Monk. 1888 F.G. Lee in Archzol, LI. 367 An 
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inscription runs down the “pillar-orphrey of the chasuble, 
1791 &. WakeFIELo Zuguiry 15 The perseverance of Simeon 
the *pillar-percher. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 1v. 327/1 Push out the *pillar pins, and remove the top 
plate. 1825 J. Nicuoison Operat. Alechanic 504 This pinion 
drives the wheel x round astnd on the *pillar-plate. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 5 Clocknt, 199 The chief plate called 
the pillar plate lies underneath the dial. 188: H. James 
Portr. Lady xv, The big red *pillar-post on the south-east 
corner. 1842 ‘Tennyson Sé. Sit. Sty2. 59 Not alone this 
*pillar-punishment. 1883 Grestev Gloss. Coal-mining, 
*Pillar Roads, working-roads or inclines in pillars having 
arange of long-wall faces on either side, 1882 Garden 
27 May 368/3 *Pillar Roses..are often overlooked as regards 
watering. 1776 J. Lee /strod. Bot. Explan. ‘Terms 392 
Cylindrica, *pillar-shaped. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 
218 note, Our columns and *pillar-stones. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont, Countries \. 164 A rude pillar-stone here marks 
the spot where, in 1444, the burgomaster Stussi fell. 1854 
Ecelesiologist XV. 361 A word that has lately become popu- 
lar in the Aeclesiasticad Gazette and elsewhere—for what 
we used to know as the ‘ first‘ or corner stone of a church— 
I mean ‘fillar stone’, 1657 R. Carrenter Astrology 1 The 
Reason is *Pillar-strong, 1874 Westrore & Wake Axe. 
Symbol Worship 5: Another instance of the nse of the 
*pillar-symbol. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 980 Taking out all 
the coal, either on the Shropshire system, or with *pillar- 
walls and rooms. 1857 Durrertn Lett. High Lat. vii. 160 
The brass carronadesset on end, *pillar-wise. 1882 Standard 
19 Aug. 3/5 Constituting ‘an especial danger’ ia “pillar 
working or in the long-wall face. 

Pillar (pilax), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, ¢rans. To support, buttress, or strengthen with 
or as with pillars. Also fg. 

1607 (see pil/aring helow). 1711 W. SutTHERLaND Ship- 
build. Assist. 40 Pillaring of Beams isto a Ship as Bracing 
toa Drum, 1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xvi. iv. 333 Five 
particular plans for pillaring up the priesthood. 1880 ew, 
y. Legge iv. 46 It needs the props of truth to pillar it. | 

b. zz¢ér. To rest on or be supported by a pillar, 

mix W. SuTuertanp Shipduild, Assist. 36 So order the 
Reams, that they may pillar on the Floor-riders, ; 

2. trans. To embody in the form of a pillar; 


to display in the figure of a pillar. zare. 

1812 Byron Ch. Jfar.i. vii, Yet strength was pillared in 
each massy aisle. 1846 ‘TeNNyson in Ld. Tennyson Ven, 
(1897) 1. xi. 231 Hotel full of light .., pillaring its lights in the 
quiet water. 1890 H. IIAvaan in Dudlin Kev. Oct. 424 The 
inward and outward wholeness of sincerity. .pillars itself 
aloft over their heads. : 

3. To pillar and post (nonce-phr.), to drive from 
pillar to post: see PILiar sé. 11. 

tgor GwenvoLine Keats Zales Dunstable Weir 62 He 
must have been pillared aad posted a deal in his bit of life. 

Hence Pi'llaring wé/. sé. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 66 Scarce any thing 
else 1s thought on, then the pillering vp of ceremonies. 1874 
Tuearte Naval Archit, 116 The pillaring of a frame adds 
. .to its strength, by acting both as a strut and a tie. 

Pillar, variant of Pitton vw. Ods., to pillory. 

Pillar-block, a corruption of PiLtow-é/ock 
(Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). 

Pillar-box. A hollow pillar about five feet 
high, erected in a public place, containing a letter- 


box or receptacle for posting letters. 

1858 Brit, Postad Guide 146 A collection is made from the 
Pillar Boxes at 5 a.m. for the morning mails. 1871 M. 
Cottss Mrg. §& Merck. 1. ix. 300 I've a..letter to write, 
which you must send to a pillar-box. 

{a. 


+ Pillard. Oés. rare. Also s pillyarde. 
BF, pillard (in 14the. Pillart), f. piller 10 rob, 
pillage: see -ARb.] A plunderer, a robber. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. TS.) 233 [They] suld be 
erar callit crnell and pillarde, no worthy men of armes. 
fbi. 243 Pillardis that never wald have pes na concorde in 
this warlde amang cristyn folk. 1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. 
tv, 10 Grete foyson of theues and pillyardes, H 

Hence + Pillardise [f. F. type *pz//ardise: see 
-1cE], robbery, extortion. 

1598 Fiorio /fa/. Dict. To Rdr. avjb, Men..whose com- 
munication is Atheisme, contention, detraction, or pillardise. 
Pillared (piliid), pf/.a. [f. PItLaR + -ED.] 
1, Having, supported on or by, or furnished with 

a pillar or pillars. Also fig. 

1394 P. Pl. Credé 192 Panne kam I to pat cloister & 
gape abouten Whou3 it was pilered and peynt & portred 
well clene, 1634 Mitton Corws 598 If this fail, The piilar'd 
firmament is rott'‘nness, And earths base built on stubble. 
1726 Pore Odyss. xvi. 36 He props his spear against the 

lard wall. 1814 Worpsw. A-xcursion vin. 471 The pil- 
jared porch, elaborately embossed. 

b. Borne on stalks, stalked. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Alan |. x. 341 In one of the Ephe- 
merae, namely Chlogon, the male has great pillared eyes. 

2. Fashioned into or like a pillar or pillars. 

1698 Motyxeux in PAI, Trans, XX. 221 A sort of Pillard 
Stone in Misaia near Dresden. 1738 H. Brooke Tassos 
Ferns. Del. wi. 16 Where the fair Head and pillar'd Neck 
were knit, 1808 Scorr Afaym., v. xxv, Dun-Edin’s cross, a 
pillar'd stone, Rose ona turret octagon. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 21 Oct. 3/3 A background of. .pillared basalt. 

Pillaret (pilaret). [f. Pittar sé. + -Er. Cf. 
OF. pileret, dim. of piler.] A small pillar. 

@1661 Futter Worthies, Wilts. (1662) 144 The Pillars and 
Pillarets of Fusill Marble, 1790 Archzol, (1792) X. 188 ]A 
font] at Ancaster with interlaced arches on long pillarets. 
i B. Taytor Fans? (1875) IL. ut. 186 There you see 
pillars, pillarets, arches great and small. 

Pillarie, -ary, obs. forms of PILLory, 

Pillarist (pilarist). [f. Pinar sd. + -18t.] 

1. An ascetic who passes his life on a pillar; 
a pillar-saint, a stylite. 
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a1638 Mepe A fostasy Later Times (1641) 109 Holy 
Simeon, surnamed Stylita or the Pillarist. 1871 R. 
Vaucuan Life S. Tho. af elguin MU. 265 note, The Stylite 
or Pillarists, lived on pillars. , 

2. One who is in favour of a pillar (e.g. as a 
monument). novce-15e. 

1814 J. W. Croker in C, Papers (1884) 1. iii. 58, 1 quite 
agree with the Committee in its predilection for a pillar (as 
a monument to Wellington} I was one of the pillarists in 
the Nelson case. — 5 

Pillarize (pi‘laraiz), v. xouce-wd. [f. Piccar 
5b, 4-128, after penadize.] trans, To inscribe on or 
commemorate by a pillar. 


1827 Lama J.ct/. (1837) If. xvi. 218 To pillarize a man’s 
good feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste, 

Pillarlet. rare. [see -Ler.] = PILLARET. 

1828 Car.yLe J/is¢. (1872) 1.155 Ve arches, archlets, pillars, 
pillarlets, 

Pillary, a. sonce-wd. 


(f Pitan sd, + -y.J 
Of the nature of a pillar. 


(Pillary cloud put for 


' cloudy pillar.) 


1864 Neate Seaton. Poems 109 The pillary cloud went on. 

Pillas (pi-lis). Cornish dia’, Also pilez, pillez, 
pillis, -us, pellas. ‘The Naked Oat or Pitcory, 

(In quot. 1337 applied to the Naked or Pilled Barley.) 

1815 G. B. Worcan I Sew cleric. Cornivad 66 The Avena 
Nnuda, provincially called Pilez, or Pillas..One gallon of 
Pilez, 1837 Penny Cycf. VIL. 31/2 Amongst the varieties 
of grain raised in Cornwall, we may notice the naked barley, 
which is there called Pid/ex. 1846 in Aug. Dial. Dict. 5. 
Pellas, 1847-78 Hattawerr, /et/es, a kind of oats. Corny. 
1882 pe Cornw. Gloss., Pillas, Piliis, or Pellas, naked 
oats, bald, bare, or naked oats without husks. 

Pillaster, -trell, obs. ff. PILASTER, -TREL. 

Pill-box (pilbeks). [f. Prt 54.2 + Box 50.2] 
A box for holding pills; a shallow cylindrical 
box of cardboard for this purpose. 

1937 Knicur ia Pail Trans. XLI. 706 The hairy Sub- 
stance, or fine Cafiiamenta, inclosed in the Pill-box, were 
discharged. 1741 Rictiarpson /’ameda 1. 3, L seal it up in 
one of the little Pill boxes which my Lady had. 1872 
Ruskin /ors Clazig. I. xxiv. 4 The first shilling J ever got 
in my life 1 pat in a pill-box and put it under my pillow, 
and couldn’t sleep all night for satisfaction. 

b. Ludicrously applied to various boxes, closed 
vehicles, or enclosures of narrow dimensions, 

1835-40 Hatisurton Clock, (1262) go2 Packed up in a 
snug pill-box in the same grave-yard. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 
1. xxxii, A one-horse carriage, irreverently called, at that 
period of English history, a pill-box. 1871 Kincsuey -1¢ 
Last x, Getting up to preach in a sort of pill-box on a long 
stalk. 1883 Cougregationalist May 374 ‘ Pill-boxes', as 
pulpits are sometimes appropriately called. 1893 VizeTELiy 
Glances Back 1. xxiv g10 The select assemblage, crammed 
into the little pill-box called a town-hall. 1903 Lenem. Mag. 
sug. 289 The ‘ pill-box', as Lady Mary irreverently named 
the vicar’s covered waggonette. 

e. attrib. and Comd. Like a pill-box in shape 
or size, as pill-box cap, hat, house; also prtl-box 
maker; pill-box hydatid (sec quot. 1893). 

1836-9 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. M1. 117/2 Pill-box Hydatid of 
Hunter. 1851 in //usty, Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 
(Occupations of People) Pill-box maker. 1862 J/acu. Mag. 
Aung. 284/1 One of thase little wooden pill-box houses you see 
about seaport towns, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., PUidl-box] hyid- 
atid, a sterile hydatid or Acephalocyst, 1902 Darly Chron, 
2 Nov. 8/4 The sketch suggests the round pill-box hat, 

ill-crow, variant of l’iLcrow Oés. 

Pille, obs. form of PILLow. 

Pilled (pild), pf/. a. arch. and dial. Forms: 
a. 4-5 piled, pyled. 8. 4-7 pild, 5 pyllyd, 
pillid, 5- pilled, (6 pyld(e, pylled, pield, 6-7 
pilde, pilld). [f. Pmt + -ep 1.) 

1. Sttipped of skin, bark, rind, etc. ; decorticated, 
excoriated : = PEELep 4. Ods. or déal, 

Pilled barley, decorticated, hulled, or pot harley (quot. 
1382); but see another sense in b, 

1382 Wycur 2 Sam, xvii. 19 Driynge pild barli [Valg. 
guasi siccans plisanas; 1388 with the pile takun a-wey). 
e1gz0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 Take pilled garlek and 
herbys anon. 1573-80 Baret A/v. P 360 Pilled, decorti- 
catus. 1634 Canne Necess. Sefar. (1849) 21 Some there 
are that bez more craftily..and .. offer pilled rods to 
passengers, to get a piece of money therewith. 1778 Fung. 
Gazettecr s. vy. Okeley, The poor people. .draw pill’d rushes 
thro’ melted grease, to save the expence of candles, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pilled, pared, stripped. 

b. Pilled barley, pilled oats, varietics of these 
eereals in which the grain is free from the husk or 


glumes; naked barley, naked oals: cf. Prpcorn. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens iv. xiii. 467 The seconde kinde may be 
called in Englishe Pilcorne, or pylde Otes. 1616 Surre. & 
Marxn, Country Farme 565 Mixt prouander. will be verie 
good if it be sowne with pilde barley. — 

2. Deprived or bereft of hair, feathers, etc. ; 
bald, shaven, tonsured: = PEELED 2, Ods. or dial. 

21386 Cnaucer Reeve's 7. 15 As piled as an Ape was his 
skulle. /éfd, 386 She. .smoot the Millere on the pyled skulle 
lv. rv. piled, pylede, pilede, pilled}. @ 1450 Ant. de fa Tour 
(1868) 22 Euer after, whanne the pie sawea balled ora pilled 
man. 1533 J. Heyvwoon Alerry Play (1830) 15 A very 
myschyefe Lyght on the pylde preest. 1611 Coryat Crudi- 
tres 41 The ostriches..their..legs..are pilled and bare. 161 
Coter., #e/é, pild, haireless, banid. 1650 Butwer Anthro- 
pomet. 88 A round white pil'd or smooth Chin. 1665 BratH- 
wait Comment Two Tales 13 His eyes so_effeininately 
pilled, his shooes artificially carved. 168: W. RosertTson 
Phraseol, Gen, (1693) 198 ‘To make bald or pilled, depilare. 
1828 Craveu Gloss. (ed. 2}, Pidled, to be made bald. 

+3. Bare; bare of nap, threadbare; bare of 


pasture; poor; miserable: = PEELED 3. Obs. 


z | 


| 


PILLERY. 


1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. vit. 143 One..bad go pisse him with 
his plouh, pillede [4. for-pyned] screwe! @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Rich. [11 40 Appareled in a pilled blacke cloke. 
1556 Wrrnats Dict. (1563) 10 b/2 Pilled or bare (grounde), 
as vnfertile grounde, 1613 Purcuas Prlyrintage (1614) 631 
Bloud is a slippery foundation, and pillage a pill’d wall. 


tb. fig. Beggarly, meagre, bald. Ods. 

1§26 ‘linnate Parable Wicked Mammon (1528) Hiij h, 
The vayne disputyng of them that ascrybe so ive a place 
in heuen vnto theyr pylde merytes. 1553 Brecon ANedigues 
of Rome (1363) 163 A py!de and beggarly ceremony. 1899 
B. Jonson fu. Man out of flim. 1. i, 1 am na such pild 
Cinike to beleeue, That beggery is the onely happinesse. 
1605 M. Surcuree Brief Axam. 58 note, Vhey laugh at 
this pild prologue that would threape kindnesse upon them. 

4, [f. Pinu vt 1.) Vlundered, robbed, pillaged: 
c= PEELED 1. arch. or dial, 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Ufplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 34 The 
temples pylled dothe bytterly complayne. 1535 CovERDALE 
Isa. xviit. 2 To a fearful people,..to a desperate and pylled 
folke. (Cf. Peecen 5.] 1611 Coren., /7/é¢, pilled, rauaged, 
ransacked, robbed, despoyled, or Deraied of all, 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2', Pilled, robbed. 

5. Comb, (from 2), as pilled-fated, -shinned, ete. 

msqz Upatr £rasm. A poph, 227), The pield pated Theo- 
dore of Tharsus was a briber and a theefe. 1563 LBecon 
Displ. Copish Mass Wks. uu. 44 That thing which y? pilde- 
pate Priest haldeth vp ia his handes. 1576 Nuwtos Lem 
nie’s Complex, (1633' 232 Vor these. . persons are of body ill- 
favoured, leane, dry, lanke, pilde-skinncd, and without haire, 

Hence Pilledness, baldness, bareness, thread- 


bareness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 43/2 
But sommme for oper skallednes oper pitledness lene and beb 
isene alwaye perafter. 1578 Lyte Modoens 11. exvi. 310 
Enphothium .. cureth .. pyldenesse, causing the heare to 
renewe and growe againe. 1600 Hakieyt ley. (1810! TE. 
2iz Some scorned the pildnesse of his [Columbus's] gar- 
ments, 1656 W. D. tr, Comentus' Gale Lat. Unt. 2 304. 83 
Pilledness, baldness, hoaryness, arise from the want of 
radical moisture. 

+Pilledow. Sc. Ods. 
Piven, and cf. Capnow.] 
daw ; fg. a tonsured priest. 

1603 /roph. of Meriin (Vannatyne Ch.) 12 Their shal a 
Galyart gayt with a gilten borne A Pilledow with a tode, 
sic a prime holde., 1603 Preph. of Walthaue (ibid.y 33 A 
proude powne ina preis Lordly shal hght With Piotes and 
Pilliedowes pulled [= pilled] in the crowne. 

Pilleis, obs. Sc. pl. of péf/ie, PULLEY. 

Pillen, obs. form of Pittiox |. 

Piller pilo:). Os. or dia’, Forms: a. 4-6 
pylour, 4-5 piloure, 4-7 -onr. B. 4-6 pillour, 
5 pylowre, 5-7 piller, (5-6 pyllar, 6-er). See 
also Peeter!, [ME. fc/our, f. Pitt vl, prob. 
after OF, pilleur (1343 in Hatz.-Darm.) in same 
sense (f. pr//er to plunder), with later suffix-change: 
sce -ER* 3.] 

+1. A robber, despoiler, plunderer; a thief; = 
PRELER! 1. Ods, 

a, €1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls: 6682 Ffor ay bey 
[Britons] lyue wyb pylours in drede. ¢ 1386 Cnaccer Koght's 
7. 149 To ransake im the taas of the bodyes dede.. The 

ilours diden bisynesse and cure, 1433 Aotls of Parlt, 

V. 422/1 Pilours, Robbours, Oppressours, ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 399/1 Pylowre, or he pat pelyti:e ober menne, as 
catchepollys, & ober lyke, Arfator. 1496 Dives & anf. 
(W. de W.) vii. xvii. 3944/2 Thenes, pylours, extoreyoners. 

B, 1399 Lanct. Rich. Rededes ut. 303 To preson pe pillourz 
pat ouere pe pore tenneth. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. 
iv, Pyllars and_ robbers were comen in to the felde. 1475 
Bk, Nobicsse (Roxb.) 31 Suche... aughte rather be clepid 
pilleris, robberis,..than men of armes chevalerous. 1581 
J. Bets Haadedon's Answ, Osor. 219 Pillers and pollers of all 
commonweales, 1896 Z. I.tr. Lavaridin's List. Scanderbeg 
vu. 324 Two most notable pillers and not pillonrs of the 
common wealth, @166: Funer MWordAzes 1. (1662) 42 The 
Land then swarmed with Pilours, Rohbers, Oppressors of 
the People. 1674 Stavetny Rom, Horscleaca (1769) 164 
That pillar and poller and filcher of our money. , 

b. Applied to a plant that exhausts the soil. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Llousew. Gard. (1623) 8 Trees 
are the greatest suckers and pillers of earth. . 

2. One who peels; an instrument for peeling; 
=: Perten! 2. Now dial. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 279/1 A Pillar (A. A Pyllare), ved@i- 
cator. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pillers, persons, also 
instruments, for peeling oak trees, &c. 

Piller, obs. f. Pttar; var. PILLOR v. Obs. 
Pillerie, -ery, obs. forms of PILLoRy. 

+Pillery. Os. [a. F. pillerie (1345 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. piller to pillage, pil/eur pillager: see 
-ERY.] The action of plundering; plander, pillage, 


robbery; an instance of this. 

1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 147/2 Open Robberyes, Oppres- 
stons and Pilleries withoute nombre. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 506} iv. xxi. 268 False pletynges, exaccyons, 

ylieryes, and other dyners inuencyons, 1609 Danter Civ. 
Fa: iv. Ixxv, And then concussion, rapine, pilleries. @ 1627 
Haywarp Eavu, V1 (1630) 66 They did palliat these pillaries 
with the faire pretence of authority and of law. 

+ Pillet, obs. form of PELLET sd.1 ’ 

ar400-50 Stockh, Med. MS. 113 For to makyn pillettis. 
1561 Hotevausit //om, Afotk. 3 Seth the same together and 
make pillets thereof the bignesse of a haselnut or filberte. 

Pilletorie, obs. {. Petuirory. Pillew, obs. f. 
Pittow, FPillez, var. Pitas. Pillfer, obs. f. 
Pinrer. Pilliall, obs. f. Putron, pennyroyal. 

+ Pi-llicoek. Os. Forms: 4 pilkoe, 6 (pillok, 
-ock) pilicock, 6- pillicock, (7 pell-). [f 27//, 


[For filled daw: sce 
A plucked or bald 


PILLING. 


also péllie and pilleck, all north, dial., = Norw. 
dial. 777 (Aasen) penis: cf. Cock sé,1 20.] 

1. The penis (vulgar). 

1300-25 in Re/, Anz. I1.2rr Mipilkoc pisseth on mi schone. 
1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4410 My pillok. 1598 Frorio, 
Dolcemelle..also pilicock. [See also s. vv. Pinco, Pinchino, 
Rozzonc.) 1605 Suans. Lear ui, iv. 78. 17919 D'Urrev Wit 
§ Afirth Song, Pillicock. 

2. ‘A flattering word for a young boy’; = ‘my 
pretty knave’ (Cotgr.). 

1598 Frorio, Zugo,..a pillicocke, a darling, or a wanton, or 
a minion. 1611 CoTce., Mistigouri, my Nala my 
prettie rogne. 1653 Urqunart Xadelais 1. xli, By my faith 
az cana tell (my Pillicock), but thou art more worth then 
Oe peepee 

Pillie, pl. pilleis, obs. Sc. form of PuLLEy. 

Pilliewinkes: see Pittiwinks, 

Pilling, 24/5). arch. or dial. [f. Putt v1 + 
-InG1.] Theaction of Pity v.! in its varions senses, 


+1. Plundering, robbing, spoliation ; extortion. 

a, ¢1380 Wyette its. (1880) 417 A prest shulde rapere.. 
suffere deb or he assentide..to siche piling of pore men. 
1387 Trevisa /ieden (Rolls) VII. 369 Pat hopede to blende 
his pylyng and hys robborie hy pe syinpilnesse of Wolston. 

B. 1399 Lane. Rich. Kedeles 1. 13 By pillynge of 3onre 
peple 3oure prynces to plese. 1496 Dives § /aup, (W. de W.) 
Vv. vill. 206/1 They be..full of crueltee in pyllyage of the 
poore people. 1§56 OLDE Antichrist 73 b, The pilling and 
ratine, that they vse openly. 1603 KsoLtes fist. Turks 
(1621) 990 All began prowdly to plot unto themselves nothing 
but sackings, pillings, taking of prisoners. 1627 Sprep 
England, etc. /rel. iv. §7 Certaine .. oppressed abe poore 
people a long time with extorting, pilling, and spoiling. 

b. Pilling (peeling) and polling: see PILL v.1 9, 

1547 /fomilies 1. Agst. Adnuitery 1. (1859) 125 Doth not 
the adulterer give his mind..to polling and pilling of other? 
1607 Dexxer Aunts. Conjur. (1842) 58 Heers worse pilling 
and polling then amongst iy countrey-men the vsurers. 
1658 J. Haraincton Preroy. Pop. Gort. i. ti. (1700) 332 The 
piling and polling of her Provinces, which happen'd through 
the Avarice,and Luxury of her Nobility. @ 1661 FULLER 
IForthies, Berks. (1662) 90 Vexed at his polling and peeling 
of the English people. 

+2. ‘The removal or falling off of hair; depilation. 

1s61 T. Hony tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. UW, The pilling 
of the browes and forehead. 1897 Gerarnr Herbal 1. Ixy. 
go The ashes of this Bulbe .. cureth the pilling or falling of 
the haire in spots. 1611 Coter., Pelement, a pilling; a 
pulling off the haire. 1635 Swan Spec. J/. vis § 4 (1643) 248 
‘The ashes. .cure the pilling of the hair from the head. 

3. Kemoval of the skin, bark, ete.: = PEELING 
wél.sh. tb. Now dtad, 

1580 Hot.vBanb reas. Fr. Tong, Escorcement, a barking 
of trees, a pilling, a rinding. 1618 in MW. Riding Ree. Soc 
(1834) IT. 175 A Gillinge man for pilling of the barke, 1742 
WS. lgreement (co. Derby), [Lessee to have] authority for 
pilling, cutting down..wood. 1794 Trans. Soc. Arts X11. 
138 Pilling (of osiers], per load, 

+b. The coming off of bark, skin, ete: 
PEELING vél. sb. 1c. Obs. 

1601 Ilottann Pliny HL. 141 A faire medicine to cure..the 
scailing and pilling of the face. 2661 Loven. Aftst. Anin, 
§ Asin, 113 [t helps the pilling of the skin about the nails. 

4. concr. That which is pceled or peels off: 
Previn v6/. sb. 2. Now dial. 

¢1400 Kowland & O. 1265 He sett p* lawes of Cristyantee 
Nott ata pillynge of a tree. 1418 Pacr Siege of Ronen in 
Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond, (Camden) 18 Oynonnys, lykys, 
bothe in fere Was to hem a mete fulle dere;.. Welle was 
hym that myght gete a pyllynge. 1523 Fitzuers. Hus. 
§ 136 Bastes or pyllynge of wythy or elme to bynde them 
with. 1601 Hottaxp Piiny 11. 31 That part of the Hempe 
which is next to the rind or pilling..is worst. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants vi. §2 The Pilling [of an Apple] is but the 
Continuation of the utmost part of the Barqne. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., Potatoe pillings. 1877 /folderness 
Gloss., Piliéns, sb. pl., the skins of onions, potatoes, &c., 
after removal, [So in many dialects: see Eng. Dial, Dict.] 

5. alirib., as pilling-knife, -iron. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury mm. p30/2 The Pilling Knife, of 
some called a Pilling Iron,..takes off all the Hair of the 
Hide; being a four square Iron set in two Handles, Hooped, 


Pilling, Afi.a. [f. Pru v1 + -1nc2.]) That 


pills. a. Plondering, rifling, thieving. arch. 
1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Taméburi. m1. iii, 250 The alleys 
and those pilling brigandines, That..hover in the Straits 


for Christians’ wrack. 21628 Syivester Paradox Wks. 

(Grosart) LL. 56 To Bice from souldiers pilling hands. 1692 

R. L’Estrance Fadles ccliv. (1714) 271 Suppose Pilling and 

Polling Officers, as Busie upon the People as these Flies 

were upon the Fox. 
b. That peels. Now dial. 

ig Baal Angl, 279/1 Pillynge .. Pyllynge, vei¢icans.] 
1681 Corton Wond, Peak (ed. 4) 42 Neighbours .. Must 
needs perceive the pilling Cliff retire. 

Pillion ! (pi'lyan). Oés.exc. Hist. Also 6 Sc. 
piljane, pyllyon, pyllen, 7 pillen, -ian, 8 
pilion. Cf.also Pitcate. [app. of Celtic origin: 
in Irish pél/iz, Gaelic pillin, -ean, in same sense, 
dim. of pell (feall), gen. s, and nom. pl. fii, 
couch, pallet, cushion (a. L. fed/is skin, pelt, felt). 

Pill occurs inthe Boramha of the Bk. of Leinster, ¢ 1160- 
1190 (fill cuilethe cluimhe ‘pallet with downy coverlet’). 
Pillin was prob, adopted in Lowl. Sc. from Gaelic, in Eng. 
from Irish: cf. quot. @ 1620. ‘The Guernsey f/i/on cited by 
Moisy Gloss. Anglo-Normand from Métivier, may be from 
English, no such word occurring in French.) f 

A kind of saddle, ess. a woman’s light saddle. 
Also, a pad or cushion attached to the hinder part 
of an ordinary saddle, on which a second person 
(nsually a woman) may ride; also used for resting 


864 


a mail or piece of Inggage in transport: see maz! 
pillion, s.v. MAIL $b.3 4. 

1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scoi. \i. 214 \tem, for v elne 
claich of gold to be ane pilzgane to the Qnene, quhen hir ann 
wes brint in Dalketh. 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyllyon for a 
woman to ryde on, Aousse @ femune., 1671 Wills & fnu. 
XN. C, Gurtees) 1. 362, ij owld chystes ij%. vj4i—j bodgett, 
on capcase & ij male piniors [? pillions) xij4.—ij armones jl. 
@1620 Moryson /fim. iv. 1. ¥. (1903) 235 The Irish. .vse 
no sadles, hut either long narrow pillions bumbasted, or 
bare boardes of that fashion. 1628 Wither Brit, Rememd, 
i. 1774 To get her neighbors footstoole, and her pillian. 
1688 R. House Arioury wi. 397/2 In former_times the 
Side sadle bad only a Pillen fastned upon the Tree of the 
Sadle .. over which Pillen and Tree was cast a Sadle- 
cloth, 1766 Gotosm. Vie. WW. x, Next, the straps of my 
wife's pillion broke down. 1820 W. Iavinc Sketch Bk, 
Leg. Sleepy Hollow § 54 Some of the damsels monnted 
on pillions hehind their favourite swains. 1867 SatLes 
Huguenots Fr, xii. (1880) 207 De Bostaquet rode first, with 
his sister behind him on a pillion. 

b, attrib, as pillion gelding, mail, seat. 

1539-40 Rutland ALSS. (1905) VV. 289 To Poppes man 
jo bonpyna of on pyllen gyldyng for my Lady, xx, 
1818 Scorr Hrt. Jfid. xli, That trank is mine, and that 
there band-box, and that pillion mail, and those seven 
bundles, and the paper bag. 1878 Crnterland Gloss., 
Pillion seat, a seat to fix behind the saddle for a female to 
ride on, Ont of use since abont 1830, 

+ Pillion?, Oés. Forms: 4 pylion, 4-6 pi- 
lioun, 5 pylyon, pelyone, pillyon, 5-6pillion(e, 
pyllyon. [app.a derivative of L. piles, pillens 
cap (see Piteus), which word it was used by Trevisa 
lo render. No corresponding form has been found 
in other Jangs.] <A bat or cap, esp. of a priest or 
doctor of divinity. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) l. 217 Pei my3te nou3t in pe 
holy day suffre on hire piliouns and here cappes for hete 
[Z.. Quando non poterant pra calvitate diebus festivis pileum 
deferre}. ¢1420 Lyoc. Assemdly ef Gods 1577 Gregory 
and lerome, Austyn and Ambrose, With pylyons on her 
hedys, stood lyke doctours. ¢1449 Preock Aepr. 1. xvi. 
88 Summe werers of pilionns in scole of dyuynyte han 
scantli_ be worthi for to he in the same scole a good scoler. 
€1500 in Peacock Stat. Cambridge App. A. p. lii, The Bedell 
shall gether of every Doctour Comensar..a Grote for hys 
Pylyon. 1515 Barctav Lgloges iv. (1570) Civ b/t Mercury 
shall gine thee giftes manyfolde, His pillion, scepter, his 
winges and his harpe. @1§62 Cavenoisn MVolsey (1893) 30 
Uppon hys [Wolsey's] hed a round pyllion with a aekke of 
blake velvett set to the same in the inner side. 

attrib, 2a1400 Morte Arth, 3461 Thane rysez the riche 
kynge...And one he henttis..A pavys pillione hatt, pat 
pighte was fulle faire With perry of be oryent, 

Hence + Pi'llioned a., wearing a pillion. Ods. 

1553 Bae Iocacyou 10 No mete mynisters..though they 
be nener so gorgyously mytered, coped, and typpeted, or 
neuer so fynely forced, pylyoned and scarletted. 

+ Pillion 3. 04s. (See quots.) 

1778 Pryce Ain. Cornuéd. vy. iii. 283 The pillion in the first 
and second of the stampings is separated from the scoria in 
the same manner as Copper Ore from its waste. /did. Gloss. 
325 @ildion, the Tin which remains in the scoria or slags 
after it is first smelted, which must be separated and 
remelted. 1882 Jaco Cornish Diad, [from Pryce}. 

Pillitore, obs. form of PELLIToRY. 

Pi'lliver. Now worth. dial. Forms: 1 pyle- 
wer, 2 pulewar, 4 peloware, pylwere, 6-7 
(9 dal.) pilliver, 7 pillover. [app. f. OE. syd, 
PILLOW +ON, wer case, cover: cf. ON. Loddaver 
pillow-case = Copwane2®, (Bat the element -war, 
-ware may have a different origin; with the forms 
in -ver cf. pillowber, PILLOW-BERE.)} 

A pillow-case. (In the early quots., down to 1440, 
the meaning seems to be ‘ pillow ’.) 

a1100 in Napier O. 2. Glosses 222/16 Ceruical, pylewer. 
@1200 in AIS. Bodley 730 lf. r44b, Hoe anriculare et hic 
pulvillus idem sant .s. oreiler «i. pulewar. et hoc cervical, 
14.. Mont. in Wr..Wiilcker 742/24 Hoe cervical, peloware. 
21440 Jacob's Well 243 Sche.. leyde hym in here bed, & a 
softe pylwere wnder his heuyd. 1581-2 in Best Kur. Econ, 
(Surtees) 172, 5 pillivers of liniage. 1599 in Antiguary 
XXXII. 243 Item iiij pillivers & one table clothe, iijs. viijd. 
1611 Anaresé. IVilis (Surtees) 11, 20, iij pillovers. 1655 Lid, 
207, 3 pillovers, 1869 Gisson Folk-speech Cumberland 31 He 
laid back on his pilltver. 1898 B. Kinney Lakeland Words 
{E. D. D.j, An‘a pilliver tuck’t inta t’ sma’ ov his back, 

Pilliwinks (pi-liwinks). Ods.exc. Hist, Forms: 
4 pyrwykes, 5 pyrewinkes; Sc. 6-7 pilli(e)- 
winkes, -is, 8 -winks, -wincks, 6 pinniwinkis, 
8 pinniewinks; 8-9 pilni(e)winks. (Also 9 
(erroneously) pilliwinkies, penny wiukis, pinny- 
winkles, pilniwinky, pilni(e)winkies, pirlie- 
winkles.) [In English use, ¢ 1400, pyrwykes, 
pyrewinkes. Yn Scottish use, ¢ 1600, pid/iwinkes 
and praniwinkis; corrupted hy later historical 
or antiquarian writers, novelists, journalists, etc. 
to prlurewinks, pinuywinkles, pirliewinkles, etc. 
Origin unknown: the 1sthc. Eng. pyrewinkes 
coincides with a contemporary spelling of pere- 
winkle (the flower); but there is no obvious con- 
nexion of sense. ‘The early forms do not agrce 
(as has sometimes been thought) with those of 
periwinkle the shell-fish, the forms in -wizkde 
being merely later corruptions after the word had 
become obsolete soon after 1600.] An instrument 
of torture for squeezing the fingers; supposed to 
resemble the thumbkins or thumb-screw. 


PILLORY. 


1397 in W. P, Baildon Se/. Cas. Chance. (1896) 30 Johan 
Skypwyth .. adonges esteant viscont de Nicole {= Lincoln], 
par colour de son office aresta le dit Johan .. et Ini mist en 
Ceppes..et snr sez mayns vne paire de pyrwykes. 71402 
Cartular. Abbatie S. Edmundi (MS.) \t. 341 (in Cowell's 
Interpr. (1701) Ssij b), Quendam Robertum Smyth de Bury 
..Ceperunt..et ipsum..in ferro posuernnt—et cum cordis 
ligaverunt, et super pollices ipsius Roberti quoddam instru. 
mentum vocatum Pyrewinkes ita stricté et duré posverunt, 
quod sanguis exivit de digitis ilius. 1g91 Mewes fron 
Scotland (in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. u. 215), Her maister 
..did with the help of others torment her with the torture of 
the pilliwinkes vpon her fingers. 2596 /did. 376 The dochter, 
being sewin yeir anid, put in the pinniwinkis [so AZS. Ke- 
cord; in Maclaunrin, 1774, pilniewinks). did. 377 Hir sone 
tortourit in pe Bnitis, and hirdochtir put in pe Pilliewinkis. 
1680-1700 in Maclaurin's Crim. Cases Introd. 37 Lord 
Roystoun observes:..‘Anciently I find other torturing in- 
struments were used, as pinniewinks or pilliwinks, and 
caspitaws or caspicaws [wisreading of ede in Pit- 
cairn I. 275, caschielawis], in the Master of Orkney’s case, 
24th June 1596... But what these instruments were, L know 
not’, 1774 /éid. 36 It was pleaded for Alaster Grant, who 
was indicted for theft and robhery 3rd Angust 1632, that he 
cannot pass to the knowledge of an assize, in respect he was 
twice put to the torture, first in the boots, and next in the 
pilliewinks or pinniewinks. [1818 Scorr Br. Lamm, xxiii, 
They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on the 
piapywinkles for witches. 1830 — Demonol, ix. 310 His 
finger bones were slintered in the pilniewinks. 1865 Lecky 
Ration. 1, i142 The three principal [tortures]..were the 
penaywinkis, the boots, and the caschielawis. 1890 Spectator 
31 May 763 The ‘pirliewinkles‘, a form of thumb-screw 
ingeniously constructed for the express purpose of crushing 
all the fingers of one hand.J 

Pill-machine, Pill-nettle, etc.: see PILL? 4, 

Pillo, obs. form of Pittow. 

+ Pillock. Oés. [See -ock.] A small pill. 


1570 Levins Jlanip. 159/11 Pillocke, Aivula. 

Pillock, pillok, obs. forms of Pituicock. 

Pilloe, obs. variant of Priav. 

+ Pillor,v. Oés. Also 7-owr,-ar, 8-er. [app. 
a back-formation from Pittory sé, (OF. had 
pilorement, as if from a vb. pélorer, instead of 


| pilorier.)| trans, = PILLORY 2. 


1638 Div. §& Politike Odserv, 8 Yn pillaring, or putting to 
death such as refuse to doe any worship. 1651 Fetter Adel 
Rediv. 436 So justly pillored for cheaters to all posterity. 
1706 Hearxe Collect. 30 Apr. 1. 238 De-Foe..was pillor’d 
for it. 1715 Exeter Mercury 1 Apr. 8 Lists .. containing 
the Names of such as they would have Beheaded... Piller'd. 
1819 Mfetropolis 111. 170 Pillored in capes and cravats. 

Pillorize (piléraiz), v.  [f. Prnuory sd, + -12E: 
ora. OF, pil-, pilloriser (14-16the. in Godef.), f 
Ppilori.| trans. To put inthe pillory; =PILLory 2, 

1646 J. Hate Poems 66 Defect of Organs may me canse 
By chance to pillorize an Asse. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 
814 Henry Burton. .was..degraded, deprived of his henefice, 
pillorized with Pryane and Bastwicke. 1741 Stayer Eccl, 
Alem. UL. i, 14 One had heen pillorized for speaking some 
words for Queen Mary, on the 1th of this month. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV. 237 Being thus pillorized, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released. 

Hence Pi'lorized f//. a., Pillorizing vd/, sd. 
and pfi.a.; also Pilloriza‘tion. 

1656 S. HoLtaxp Zara 719) 68 A Pilloriz’d Factionist. 
1688 in Ld. Camphell Chancellors (1857) IV. cii. 412 High 
commissions, gue warrantos, dispensations, pillorizations, 
17z0 Stayer Stow's Surv. (1754) II. vu. tit 630/1 The 

anishment of Pillorising inflicted for this crime by the 
Boar Chamber, r890 Miss R. H. Busk in WV. § Q. 7th ser. 

IX. 1530/1 Dandin has become a pillorizing name adopted 
(probably from folk-speech) by many French authors. .for 
types of various forms of folly they have undertaken to 
scathe. 

Pillory (pi'léri), sd. Forms: 3-4 pillori, 3-7 
pyllory, 4-7 pilory, § pilery, pullery, pull-, 
pyllorie, pelory, 5-6 pillery, -ie, pyllere, 
-ery, pylery, pillorye, 5-7 pillorie, 6 pyllary, 
pillarie, 7 pillary, 3- pillory. (ME, pillori, 
pilory, etc., a. OF. pelloré (1168), pilorit, piloré 
(13the., Godef.), also prllorz, petlatri, pellerich, of 
uncertain origin: see Note below.] 

A contrivance for the punishment of offenders, con- 
sisting usually of a wooden framework erected on a 
post or pillar, and formed, like the stocks, of two 
movable boards which, when brought together at 
their edges, leave holes through which the head and 
hands of an offender were thrust, in which state he 
was exposed to public ridicule, insult, and molesta- 
tion. In other forms, the culprit was fastened to 
astake by a ring round his neck and wrists. (In 
quot. @1380, the name is applied to the cross.) 
The Chinese cangue is a species of portable pillory. 

In Great Britain the punishment of the pillory was 
aholished, except for perjury, in 181s, and totally in 1837. 
In Delaware, U.S., it was not abolished till 1905. 

(@1189 Charter of Hen. /1in Dugdale's Monasi. (1819) 11. 
351/1 Monachi de Middeltone habeant,.. omnes terras.. 
cum .. assisa panis et cervisie, cum furcis, pilloriis et eam 
omaihns aliis pertinentiis.) 1274-5 Rot, ‘Hundred. (1818) 
TL. 194/1 (MS. m. 33), Abbas Sancti_Edmundi habet .. 
Pytlory et Trebuchet in Mercato de Bocholnesdal. 2275 
[see Pir sé.' 2b). @1300 Sat. People Atidare xvi. in 
E, E. P. (1862) 155 3e (bakers) pinchep on pe rizt white 
ajen goddes law To pe fair pillori ich rede ze tak hede. ¢1325 
Poem Times Edw. Lf 477 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 345 The 

ilory and the cucking-sto! beth i-mad for noht. 1362 

ance. P, Pl. A, ul. 69 To ee on pillories or on 
pyanyng stoles Brewesters, akers, Bochers and Cookes. 
1393 /éid, C, 111. 216 Let hym nat a-skapie Er he be put on 


PILLORY. 


pe pullery, a1380 Afrnor Poems fr. Vernon MS. Nii. 15 
Chyld, whi artou not a-schamed On a pillori to ben I-piled? 
(See also Pin v1 1.] 14.. in Surtees Afise. (1888) 60 Pe sayd 
Burgese sall. .ordan a pelory and a thew, lawfulland strang. 
1 Maldon, Essex Liber A. \f. 32 (MS.), If eny baker 
ia be ateynt of fals weght or of fals mesure, he shall 
be twyes amerced and at the thirde tyme ke shall be sette 
inthe pilery. 3511-18 dct 3 Hen. V/11,c. 6§ 1 Upon payn 
to be sett upon the pillorie or the Cukkyngstole, Man or 
Woman as the case shall requyre. 1530 PatscrR, 254/1 
Pyllary to punysshe menat, pilory, 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 49 Another prest this yere was sett on the pyllere 
in Chepe. 1575 Nottingham Rec VV.157 The rog that was 
set on the pylery. 1628 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
III. 276 Being whipt from the Fleet to Westminster palace, 
where he stood in the pillory, had one ear nailed and cutt of 
close to his head and. .his nostrils also slit. 1678 MAaveLe 
Def F. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 236 [He] erects another pair 
of columns... betwixt which Mr. Howe is to look as through 
a pillary, 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3936/3 London, July 31 
On the 29th Instant Daniel Foe, alias de Foe, stood in the 
Pillory before the Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 1778 Joux- 
son 18 Apr.in Boswelé, They should set him in the pillory, 
that he may be punished in a way that would disgrace him. 
31837 Act 7 Will. LV, & 1 Viet. c. 23 (title) An Act to abolish 
the Punishment of the Pillory. 1877 Back Green Pasé. 
xliii, Then your reward would be the pillory for every coward 
.-to have his fling at you. 
fig, 1838 Disraeit Corr, w. Sister 1 Mar., Standing like 
a Bi iprit;before several hundred individuals sitting. After 
all, it is a moral pillory. 1876 ‘Ovioa’ Winter City iv. 82 
What Moliére would have fastened for all time in his 
pillory. ; : ; 
b. Finger-pillory: a similar contrivance by 
which the fingers were held with the first joint 


bent to a right angle. 

1851 WV. 4 Q. 25 Oct., Ainongst the old-time relics at Little- 
cote Hall, an ancient Wiltshire mansion, may still be seen 
a pager illcry. 1899 W. Anoaews Bygone Punishments 
171 Finger pillories or stocks..were probably frequently 
employed in the old manorial halls of England. 

c. attrib. and Comd., as pillory-bird (cf. GAL- 
LOWS-BIRD), -hole, -house; pillory-faced, -like adjs. 
e44q20 Lypa, Assembly of Geds 698 Tyburne coloppys, 
and pursekytters, Pylary knyghtes, double tollyng myllers. 
1526 SKELTON Afaguys, 361 Boyes..wolde hane made 
me Freer Tucke, To preche ont of the pylery hole, 1562 

Fack Fuggler (Roxb.) 23 Wine shakin, pilorye peeponrs, 
of lice not without a pecke. 1599 Haktuyr Voy. II. un. 75 
Two boords, smid them both a pillery-like hole for the 
prisoners necke. 1656 Ear Mona. tr. Soccadini's Advts. 
fr. Parnass, u. \xxviii. (1674) 230 Danger of being dis- 
tovered to be a Pillory-bird. (1796 Cuartotte SMitu 
Marchmout VW. 45 That old pillory faced blood-hound. 
1884 $2. James's Gaz. 5 Apr. 6/2 They had not, as before the 
Revolution, the pillory-house to live in. 

(Note. Numerous forms of this word occur in med.L. (of 
France): Du Cange has piloriuin, pillauriumn, spilorium 
(Bordeaux), seHerinus,also pilaricuim, pil-, fill-, pelloricuin, 
Pellericusm (Aragon), most of which, if not all, appear to be 
formed on French or other vernacular forms. The forms 
in Ai/- suggest derivation from L. fila, or its deriv. pi/dre, 
F. giler, pilier, pillar; but for those in Jiti-, pe/l-, this is 
phonologically unsuitable. The F. Jz/ortis identified through 
Gascon espilort (Coutuntes de Gontaud x\vii, a 1305) with Pr. 
espitdori ‘pillory ', which some connect with Cat. espit/éera 
‘lutle window, peep-hole’, witb supposed reference to the 
hole through which the head was thrust in the pillory.} 

Pillory, ». {f. prec. sb.; cf. F. pilorier 
(15th c in Hatz.-Darm.).] ¢vazs. To set in the 
pillory; to punish by exposure in the pillory. 

2a 1600 Collier of Croydon u.i.in Hazl. Dodsley VIIL. 409, 
T have been five times pilloried, my coals given to the poor, 
and my saeks burnt before my face. 1685 Evetyn Jfes, 
36 May, Titus Gates was sentenced to be whipped and 
pilloried with the utmost severity. 1714 B. MANOEVILLE 
fab. Bees (1733) 1.8 Tho’ some, first pillory'd for cheating, 
Were hang’d in hemp of their own beating. 1849 Macaunay 
Hist, Eng. i. 1. 89 The government was able, through their 
instrumentality, to fine, imprison, pillory and mutilate 
without restraint. fransf 1863 HawtHorne Our Old Llome 
(1879) x5 A. .bust of General Jackson, pilloried in a military 
collar which rose above his ears, i 

b. fig. To pene to public ridicule or abuse, 

1699 Benttay Phad, Pref. 18 He has Pillovried himself 
for't in Print, as long as that Book shall last. 1863 Emeason 
Mfisc. Papers, Thoreau Wks, (Bohn) (11. 326 He wanted a 
fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory. 

Hence Pilloried pf/. a., Pillorying vb/. sb. 

1671 F. Puiiies Reg. Necess. 167 A worse than Pilloried 
note of Ingratitude. 706 Hickeainoine Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 
224 Cropping of Ears, Pillorying, Gaoling. 1893 VizeteLty 
Glances Back 1.i. 10 The rough handling that usually befel 
pilloried culprits, 

+ Pillotes. Oés. = Pill oats, pilled oats: see 
PILLED ff/.a. Ub: cf. Pincory. . 

mgr Tuaner //erdad 1. Ev}, Ther is an other kinde of 
otes, called pillotes, which growe in Sussex: it hath no husk 
abydyng vpon it, after that it is threshed, & is lyke otemele. 

Pillou, obs. var, Pinav. Pillour, var. PELLURE 
Oés.; obs.f,PILLeR. Pillover, obs. f. PILLIVER. 

Pillow (pile), sé. Forms: see below. {OE. 
pyle, pylu:—*pulwi=MDn. poluwe (puluwe), 
Peluwe nent., ?fem., Do. pe/uw, peuluw fem. 
MLG. pole, LG. fol masc.; OHG. pfueliwi neut., 
Pfulwo masc., MHG. pfithve nent., pfulwe mase., 
Oberd.pfielbe, pfulive, Ger. pfiih? masc.,neut. These 
forms represent a WG. *pukof(n, 2. L. pulvin-vs 
cushion, which, from the phonology, must have been 


adopted by the Germani as early as the 2nd or 3rd c. 

The normal development in OF. would be nom. *pudzi, 

puli, pyle, gen. *sulwes, pylmes. Form-levelling i ye from 

fytwes a new nom. py/x, whence ME. pifeve, mod. pillows 

pyle gis. nT Pylez, and remained as ME. pyle, pile, 
OL. . J 


| 
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pete, mod. dial. prl/, peel. (See Napier in Mod. Lanz, 
Quarterly 1897 Nov. 52.)| 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 1-6 pyle, 4-5 pile, pule, 9 dra. pill. 

€893 K. Etraeo Ores. v. xi. § 1 Mon..dyde alces con- 
sules set] ane pyle hierre bonne hit ar waes. ¢ 1000 ZELFRIC 
Gram, ix, (Z.) 38 Cervical, pyle. 1382 Trevisa Sieden 
(Rolls) VII. 421 Under his pelewe [1/S. 8. pile; y. pules 
Caxton pyle). 150% J’rivy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 
65 For making of a pyle cloth. 1886 Exrwortuvy J, Sout. 
Word-bk, s.v. Pill, Lnever can't zlape way a soft pill. 

8. 4 pele, 6 pelle, 8-9 peel. 

13.. 5. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in anal Archiv 
LYXXIL- 318/454 Sold he non ober pele to legge his heued 
vppon. 1553 /#v.Ch. Goods Staffs.in Aun, Lichfield (1863) 

+ 45 Itm, ij stolles, v fannes, xij pelles, ij chesables. 1746 
Exmoor Courtship 428 (E. D.S.) Darning up of old blonkets, 
and rearting tha Peels. 1825 Jennixcs Obs, Dial. WW. Eng. 
170 Tha..gee me stra vor bed an peel ! 

y. LUpylu, 4-5 pilewe, pilwe, 5 pylwe, pilowe, 
-ow, (pilwo, pilve, pyliwe, pilou, pilu), 5-6 
pylow(e, pyllow(e, pillowe, (pillo(e, pilo, 6-7 
pilla), 6- pillow. 

a@xxoo_in Napier O. £. Glosses 198/4 Cerutical, pylu. 
€1374 Cuaucer Sreyius ut. 395 (444', He tornede on his 
pylwes (7. 77. pilwis, pilous] ofte. /d/d. v. 224 Save a pilwe 
(2. ». pilwo) I fynde nought tenbrace. 1382 Wvettr Wark 
iv. 38 He was .. slepynge on a pilewe. 1386 Cuavucer 
Merch. T. 760 Vnider his pilwe [z. 7. piluwe, pylowl. ¢ 1420 
Lypc. Assembly of Gods 12 To rowne with a pylow me 
semyd best tryacle. ¢1qgo Promp. Part. 399/1 Pylwe 
(P. pyllowe), pulvinar. c1460 Towneley wee XXX. 290 
On sich pilus I me set. 1463 Bury IWells (Camden) 23 A 
greet pilve anda small pilve. 1482 Nottingham Rec. 11, 
322, v. pillois cum uno bolster. rg00 /drd. IN. 74, iij 
pillowes valent vjd. 1541 R. Copano Guydou's Quest. 
Chirurg. Liv, Called plumecean!x or pylowes of fethers in 
frenche. 1573 etc. Pillow (see B. 1b]. 

5. 4-5 pelewe, 5 pelouhe, 5-6 pelowe, pelow, 
pelloe, 6 pellow, pelo. 

¢.1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 254 (MS. Fairf.) Many a 
pelowe [v.7. pilow] and euery bere Of clothe of raynes. 
1387 Tarvisa /figden (Rolls) VII. 42: Under his pelewe 
[1432-50 tr. Higden pelowe], ¢1400 Desir. Troy 1261 
Pres it to be pelow. 1430 Lyne. A/in. Pocnts (Percy Soe) 
29 Thus may thi. man at thi pelouhe appere. ¢1485 2°. £. 
Afése, (Warton Cl.) 18 Thy lusty pellois. 1526 ‘Tixnace 
Mark iv, 38 A slepe ona pelowe. 1532 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 34 A blankett, a boulster, a pellow. 1536 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Kee. Oxford (1880) 135 A coverlet, pelloe, 
and tester. «1544 Lanc, I/fs (1860) II. 152, ij pelo berys. 
1g61 Hottysusu Hom, Apoth. 14 b, Take a heade pelow. 


B. Signification. 

1. A support for the head in sleeping or re- 
clining ; spec. a cushion or case made of linen or 
the like, stuffed with feathers, down, or other soft 


material; especially as forming part of a bed. 

Also applied to the bamboo or rattan frame, the block of 
wood with a concave or crescent-shaped top, etc., used by 
the natives of various countries, and to any object impro- 
vised for the same purpose. 
e897 K. “Etrren Gregory's Past. C. xix. 143 Wa Sam be 
wills under zlene elnbogan ieee poe & bolster under 
zwlene hneccan, c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 226 Leze him, 
nytendum, under his pyle. 1390 Gower Con/. 11. 103 Upon 
a fethrebed alofte He lith with manya pilwe of doun. 1474 
Caxton Chesse at She put in a pelowe of fethers a serteyn 
somme of money. 1480 —- Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 67/1 They 

ut on his mouth a pilowe and stopped his breth. a 1548 

aut Chron., Edw. V 2b, We caused hym self to bee raised 
vp with pillowes. 1605 Suaks. Lear in. iv. 55 That hath 
laid Kniues vnder his Pillow. 1611 Biste Gen. xxviii. 18 
And lacob..tooke the stone that hee had put for his pil- 
lowes [Covero. that he had layed vnder his heade) and set 
it vp for a pillar. 1762 Gotoss. Ci¢. J. xiii, In that chair 
the Kings of England were crowned; you see also a stone 
underneath, and that stone is Jacob‘s pillow. 176s WH. Wat- 
rote Let, to Earl of lertford 7 Apr., They flung pillows 
upon the question, and stifled it, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nad. 
G8) TI. 619 It will be very difficult to get a man from his 
pillow..if he has nothing to do when he is up. 1809 Med. 
Frni. XX1, 318 The limb being supported by pillows in a 
relaxed position, 1860 Tynoaut. Géac.1. xi. 71 Placing my 
bag for a pillow, he lay down. 1866 J, Maatineav £ss. 1. 64 
Coleridge..slept with the Odservations on Man under his 
pillow, 1884 ae H. Jounston Aiver Conge xvi. 43a Many 
pretty little things are carved in wood :—pillows or head- 
rests are made, much like those used by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

b. Phrase. Zo ¢ake counsel of, or consult with, 
one's pillow, etc.: to take a night to consider a 
matter of importance; to ‘sleep upon’ it. 

1573 G. Haavey Lefterdé, (Camden) z1 You counsel me 
to take counsel of mi pillow. 1633 Battle of Lutzen in 
Hlarl, Mise. (Malb.) 1V. 197 [The Polonians] took counsel 
of the pillow, mtu. concluren to come to a treaty. 1709 
Strece Tatler No. 60 Px (He) frequently consulted his 
Pillow to know how to behave himself on such important 
Occasions. 1800 Proc, E. Ind. Ho. in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 
68/2 They contained surmises and circumstances of such a 
nature, that he should carry it with him to his pillow. 

¢c, In various figurative uses. 

1440 pee Welt 114 Slowthe makyth be be restyng 
place of be deuyl, for pou art be feendys pylwe. 1388 SHAKs. 
Tit, A. v. iii. 163 [He] Sung thee asleepe, his Loning Brest, 
thy Pillow, 1667 Fravet Sain /ndced (1754) 38 That soft 
pillow of creature-delights on which thou restedst before. 
177% Funius Lett. \. (1820) 261 You are the pillow upon 
which 1 am determined to rest all my resentments, 1817 
Wotrr Burial Sir ¥. Aloore v, As we. smoothed down his 
lonely pillow, 1889 Sat. Rev. 6 Apr. 414/2 He took it for 

ranted tbat nobles and eo who lived about the 

‘ourt should one day lay their heads npon a bloody pillow. 


d. Phrase. 70 sew pillows under people's elbows 
(ete.); to give a sense of false security. 


PILLOW, 


1382 Wreir £sek, xiii. 18 Woo to hem that sewen to 
gidre cusshens wndir eche eubit of hoond, and maken pilewis 
vnder the heed of eche age, for to take soulis. 1560 Bisce 
(Genev.) idi, Woe vnto the women that sowe pillowes 
vnder all arme holes. 1572 in Neal A/ist, Purét. (1732) 1. 
285 “Tis no time to blanch or sew pillars under mens elbows. 
16z0 J. King Serm.24 Mar. 45 When I come to reprove 
sinne, I shall sowe no pillowes. 1672 Wrcnrrcey Love in 
I¥ood 1. i, No, Mrs, Joyner, you cannot sew pillows under 
folks’ elbows; .. you cannot tickle a trout to take him, 

+2. A cushion. Ods. 

€1440 [see A. y]. 1466 in Archevologia (1887) L.t. 42 Item 
j pyllow of rede whyte and yollowe clothe of sylke wt 
ymages and birdes. 1522 Bury W/il/s (Camden) 115 To the 
chyrche of Pakenham a pelow of blew sylke. 1566 Lug. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 118 Item one litle pillowe which was 
accustomed to be Inidvpon the altare. 1573-80 Barer Adc, 
P 374 A pillowe, or cushin, puduinar. 

3. Applied to something padded; a pad, 

a. The pad of a saddle ; a pillion. 

1607 Markuam Cavad, 1. (1617) 258 When you hane placed 
«.both your knees hard and firme vnder ench of the fore- 
Pillowes of the Saddle. 161 A/rler of Mansf. 15 With 
pillows and Pannells. 

b. A padded or stuffed support or ground upon 
which bone-lace is made. 

1781 Cowrer Truth 318 Yon cottager, who weaves at her 
own door, Pillow andl bobbins all her little store. 1864 
Spectator 1446 The manner of making pillow lace...’The 
‘pillow ‘is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to forma 
cushion, and placed upon the knees of the workwoman. 

ce. U.S. slang. A boxing-glove. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 443/1 Piled on a litle table 
were four as dirty and badly-stained * pillows ‘as I had ever 
set cyes on. . 

4. In various technical applications: A block or 


support resembling a pillow in form or use: spec. 

a. Naut. The block of timber on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit rests. ob. The ‘truck’ or circular piece of 
wood or metal fixed on the head cf a pole or mast. Cy 
Arch, (See quots.) d. A eross-piece of wood which snp- 

orts the beam of a plough or the hed of a wagun: cf 
acces sh. 3a, €. e@. Jech. Wearing of brass or bronze 
for the journalofashaft. — f. The sovket ofa pivot (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1873). 

1446 ation Church, clee. (Som. Ree. Soc.) 84 It. payd 
for fellyng of a brasen pelewe for Worspryng. 1474-5 in 
Swayne Sarin Churchww. cic. (1896) 20 It’ in castynge of 
pelewes for the iij grettyst bellys xis. 

a, 1626 Cart. Satu Accid. Vang. Seamen 2 The boule 
spret, the pillow, the sturrop, the spret sayle. 1627 — Sea. 
man's Grant iii, 16. 1688 RK, Home clemoury at. xv. 
(Roxb.) 36/2 The Pillow is that tymber on which the bolt- 
sprit beares at the coming out of the hull called the pillow 
of the bolt-sprit. 1769 Farconer Dit. Va rine (1789), Couche, 
the pillow of a stay, or the piece of wood upon which it 
rests. b. 1632 Lirncow 7 raz. 1. 154 ‘Then hoysing him 
vp to the pillow or top of the trce, they let the rope flee 
loose, whence downe he falles. ¢. 1664 Evetyn tr. 
Freart’s Archit. 128 The Return (of the Volute} or Pillow 
betwixt the Abacus and Echinus resembles the side-plaited 
tresses of Women's haire. 1704 J. Harnis Lex Veckn. 1. 
s.v. Vofwta, These Voluta‘s are more especially remarkable 
in the Ionick Capital, representing a kind of Pillow or 
Cushion laid between the Abacus and the Echinus. 1842-76 
Gwitr Archit, Gloss., Molufe, a spiral seroll which forms 
the principal feature of the capital of the lonic order...‘Tke 
returns or sides are called pu/civata or pillows, d. 1733 
Tet Horse-Hoeing Lush. xxi. 301 Two Rows of Holes, 
whereby to raise or sink the Beam, by pinning up or down 
the Pillow, .to increase or diminish the Depth of the Furrow. 
1764 Alusensm Rust. 1. cxiii. 479 A pin. .through the fore 
bed, about one foot behind the upper pillow, ..the other 
through the under pillow. 1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
Gloss. 263 Parts of a Waggon..; Peel, the pillow over the 
axle. @. 1814 R. Buecnanan A/fdévork (1823) 547 The 
bearings on which gudgeons and journals rest and revolve, 
are sometimes termed pillows and frequently brasses. 

5. A kind of plain fustian. 

1839 Unk Dict. Arts 537 The common fustian. .is known 
by the name of pillow. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Pillow,.. 
a kind of fustian having a four-leaved twill. ‘ 

6. atirié. and Comd., as pillow-habit, -linen, 
-making,-rest; pillow-nestling adj.; pillow-bar; 
see quot.; pillow-block, a cradic or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of 2 shaft or roller; +pillow-coat, -cote 
= PILLOW-CASE; pillow-counsel: cf, 1b; pil- 
low-cup, a cup or drink taken before going to 
bed, a‘night-cap’; pillow-fight, a fight with pil- 
lows (in a bedroom); pillow-lace, lace worked on 
a pillow (sense 3b); pillow-pipe, a pipe smoked 
before going to bed; pillow-sham : see quot. 
1879; pillow-slip, -tie = PILLow-casE; pillow- 
word (in Japanese verse): see quot. 1880, 

1890 Cent, Dict., *Pillow-bar, the ground or filling of 
pillow-lace, consisting of irregular threads or groups of 
threads drawn from one ee of the pattern to another. 
These bars may either be plain or have a minute pearl-edge, 
1844 Sternens Bk. Farm 1. 534 The axle of these wheels 
is 14 inch diameter,..and is in two lengths supported in 
*pillow-blocks bolted to the lower edge of the bars. 1882 
Kep, to fo. Repr. Pree. Met. U.S. 586 Pillow blocks for 
mining machinery shafts. 1534 /av.in Lett.¢ Pag. Hen. VIM, 
LXXXIIL If. 121:7b(P.R.O.), A bedstedyil' with a Fetherbed: 
..One pillowe with a “pillocote. 1600 in W. F. Shaw Afem. 
Eastry (1870) 226 ae payer of sheetes..viij payer of 

illow coates six payer of pillowes. 1573 G. Haavey Letter- 
oe. (Camden) 21, 1 am aferd al the pillow counsel in Wal- 
den is scare able to counsel to so hard a case. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G, xix, To hand round to the company a sleeping- 
drink or *pillow-cup, of distilled water, mingled with spices. 
1904 Liovo Georce in Wests. Gaz. 8 Jan. 9/2 It was too 
much of a *pillow-fight,.. There was a great show of effort 
and of striking without very much damage wo 1858 


PILLOW. 


Simmonns Dict, Trade, *Pillow-lace, lace worked hy hand 
on asmall cushion or pillow. 186g Mrs, Pacuiser Lace vii. 
(ed. 2) 87 That pillow lace was first made in the Low 
Countries, we have the evidence of contemporary paintings. 
1832 L. Hust Ariadne Waking 8 Her *pillow-nestling 
cheek. 1752 Fieupinc Asmedia ut. ii, I sat with him, whilst 
he smoaked his *pillow pipe, as the phrase is. 187: Narneys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. ui. ii, 429 There should be in every sick- 
room two *pillow-rests. 1879 Wesster Suppl, *Pillew- 
shamt, a covering, usually of embroidered linen, laid over 
the pillow of a bed when it is not in use, 1889 Century 
Alag. XXXVIL. 786 Pillow-shams..neatly folded out of the 
way, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2),* Pillow-slip, Pillow-bear, 
the cover or case of a pillow. 1883 Longw:. Mlag. Apr. 648 
The wife will rise..and with pillow-slip in hand will gather 
the mushrooms that have growa with the night. 1847-78 
Hauntwett, Pidlowéerc, a pillow-case...Also called a pillow. 
slip or ‘pillow-tie, 1877 B. H. Cuampercain in Trans. 
Asiat. Soc. Japan V.80 A‘*Pillow-Word '. 1880 — Classic. 
Pociry Japanese Introd. 5 There are..some usual additions 
to the means at the Japanese versifier's command. They 
are three in number, and altogether original, viz., what 
are styled ‘ Pillow-words ', ‘ Prefaces', and ‘ Pivots’. The 
© Pillow- words ‘are meaningless expressions which are pre- 
fixed to other words merely for the sake of euphony. Alniost 
every word of note has some ‘Pillow-word' on which it 
may’, so to speak, rest its head. 1899 Eng. fist, Kez. Apr 
2253 The rhymeless metre..is eked out by pillaw-words. 


Pillow, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L. trans. ‘Yo rest or place (the head, etc.) on or 
as ona pillow; to laydown ona pillow. Also fg. 

1629 Mittox Ox Madizity 231 So when the Sun in bed,.. 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 1796 SouTury 
Rudiger xxii, And Rudiger upon his arm Pillow'd the little 
child. ¢1830 FE. Tavine in Gd. Words Jan. (1884) 46/2 
Pillowing their hopes upon something else than the sanctifi- 
cation..which the Gospe) hath wrought. 1832 R. & J. 
Lanoer Exped. Niger I. i.7 He appeared in deep reflection, 
+-pillowing his head on his hand. 

b. Of a thing: To serve as a pillow for. 

1801 Soutney fa/aéa w. xii, Wrape in his mantle Thalaba 
reposed, His loose right arm pillowing his easy head. 1819 
Byron Yuan u. cxiv, And her transparent cheek, all pale 
and warm, Pillow'd his death-like forehead. 

c. In pa. pple. Laid on, or as on, a pillow. 

1794 Coverincr Lines on Friend who died of Frenzy 
Fever 50 ‘Mid fitful starts T nod, And fain would sleep, 
though pillowed on a clod! 18x8 Mas, Iuier Poems Sev. 
Occas. (ed. 2) 2g Languor and pain confess thy charm, When 
pillow'd on thy friendly arm. 

2. intr, To rest the head on or as on a pillow. 

1800 W. Tavior in Monthly Afag. VIII. 890 Like him, I 
pillow on the cheek, And nestle near the languid eye. a 1820 

wR. Drank Culprit Fay 55 Thou shalt pillow on my breast 

Vhile heavenly breathings float around. 

8. frans. To support or prop #p with pillows. 

1839 Sir J. Pacer in Mem. § Lett. v.10 On my arm he 
came, and breakfasted with me in his sitting-room, hlanketted 
and pillowed. 1850 Life #/. élengh xxvii. (1852) 486 He 
wished to be pillowed-up more. 

Hence Pi'llowed (-oud) pal. a. (also in Arch, 
[f. Prtow s4.] = Cusiionep 3); Pillowing f//. a. 

1832 1. Hunt To f. L. ff. 9 Thy sidelong pillawed meek- 
ness. @1851 Moir Unknown Grgve x, With pillowing 
daisies for his hed. 1861 Gro. Eviof Sifas JJ, xii, An effort 
to regain the pillowing arm. 1882 Oaitvie (Annandale), 
Pillowed..2. In arch, a term applied to a rounded frieze. 
Called also Pulvinated. 

Pillow, -e, obs. variants of Pinau. 

Pillow-bere (pilobier). arch. Forms: first 
element: see P1LLow ; second, 4- -beer, 6-8 bear, 
(6-7 -beare), 6— -ber, -bier, (6 -beier), 5--bere: 
see Bear sé. (Also 7 phillaber, 8 pillyber.) 
{f Pitnow sé. + Bear sé.4] = PILLow-case. 

1986 Cuaucer Prof. 694 Ne was ther swich another Par. 
doner For in his male he hadde a pilwe beer, Which pat he 
seyde, was oure lady veyl. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, 1V 
(1830) 13x Pilowe beres off fustian unstuffed iiij. 1503 
in Calr, Doc. ret. Seoti, (1888) 1V. 341 |For the Queen of 
Scots..] 2‘ pilloberes’ [of an el) long, at 2s. an ell]. 1519 
Maldon, Essex, Liber BM. 160 (MS.), iiii pillows, iiti pillow- 
bers, iicoverletts. 1g58 Lane. Wills (1857) 1. 176 Sixteyne 
pillew beares. 1561 Houtvausu Hom, A poth, 25 Putte thys 
into a softe sack or pilow bier. 1564 MVilis & fav. N.C. 
(Surtees) I]. 219 A pilleber having Tesus sued vpon ytt, 
1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 81 A crosse crosse (s/c) clothe, 
a pillowe beier, were sold the yeare 1560. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. viii. 125 And makes him wish for such a Pillow. 
beare [rie appear]. 1640 in McDowacn fist. age Fae 
(1867) 405 Hollond shirts and phillabers. damask table-cloths, 
3683 in Bedfordshire N. & Q. (1889) IL, 236, I giue to my 
See aener a pair of fine pillowbears. 1743 PAil. Trans, 

LIL. 366 Numbers of Pillows, each with its Pillow-bier. 
377 Smotrert Awimph. Cl 2 Apr. Let. iii, Take care of... 
the pillyber. 1776 Axstev Election Ball Wks, (1808) 222 An 
obstinate bolster Which I think 1 have seen you attempting, 
my dear, Jn vain to cram inte a small Silowteer. 1885 
Epxa Lvate [2 Golden Days UL. x. 211 A pillow-beer— 
friend of many a weary journey—lay hard by. 

Pi-llow-case. The washable case or covering, 
usually of white linen or cotton cloth, which is 
drawn over a pillow. 

21748 Swirt Direct. Servants viii, Whea you put a clean 
pillow-case on your lady's pillow. 1857 Wooo Com, O67. 
Sea Shore 57 ‘lhe general shape of the egg {of the dee rah 
has been aptly compared to a pillow-case, with strings tied 
tothe corners. 1 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
496 The use. of bedding (pillows and pillow-cases). 

Pi-llowless, a. [See -LEss.] Without a pillow. 

1847 E1iza Cook Song of Beggars vi, We On our pillow- 
less couch sleep as soundly as he. 

Pillowy (pilovi), a. 
Having the quality of, or resembling, 
soft; yielding. 


[f. Pittow sé. + -¥.] 
a pillow; 


866 


1798 SoTHesy tr. IVietand's Oberon (1826) 1, 181 Soft on 
the pillowy inoss he seats his bride. 182z Soutnzy Vis. 
Fudgem. i.12 The clouds had gather'd above them High in 
the middle air, huge, purple, pillowy masses. 1871 R. 
Exus Caéudéns \xiv, 88 Pure from a maiden's couch, from 
a mother’s pillowy bosom, 

Pillulary, Pillule: see PiLuLary, PiLuLe. 

Pillwort (piiwzit). [f. Pirusé.¢+ Wort: so 
called from its small globular involueres.] Any 
plant of the cryptogamous genus /ilularia, esp. 
the British species P. globulifera. 

186: Miss Pratt Flower. Pd. V1. 156 Pill-wort. Capsules 
globular, 4-celled, each cell containing two different kinds of 
bodies. 1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns, etc. 105 The pillwort 
or pepper-grass..isa small creeping plant with grassy leaves, 
growing usually in the shallow margins of lakes and pools 
where it is occasionally overflowed ; hut sometimes occurring 
entirely submerged. 2 

Pillyber, Pillycane, Pillyon, obs. forms of 
PILLOW-BERE, PELICAN, PILLION 2, 

+ Pilmall, obs. (erroneous) var. of PALL-MALL. 

1672 W. Ramsev Gentlem, Comp. w. 133 Exercises which 
are used abroad that may befit a Gentleman .. are Pilmall, 
Gauff, these hy striking the Ball exercise the whole Man, 

Pilo, obs. form of PiLLow. 

Pilo, piloe, obs. variants of PrLav. 

Pilo- (p2ilo), combining form of L. pits hair, 
as in Pilocy'stic a.; see quot.; Pilo-fatty a., 
in pilo-fatly cyst = pilocystic tumour; Pilomo‘tor 
a., applied to those nerves which produce move- 
ment of the hairs; Plloni-dat a. (L. xid-ns nest]: 
see quot.; Pilo-seba‘ceous @., applied to seba- 


veous glands that open into hair-follicles. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pilocystie tumour, a dermoid cyst, 
socalled hecause of its often containing hairs. 1847-9 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. VV. 142/2 Teeth are frequently found in “pilo- 
fatty cysts. 1893 Athenzum 18 Feb. 223/2 Observations 
upon *Pilomotor Neves. 1899 4//buti's Syst. Aled. VIII. 
86 There are the waves of goose-skin passing over the body 
due to stimulation of the pilo-motor nerves. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,*Pilonidal sinus, a sinus occasionally found in the 
human subject as an abnormality, opening near the tip of the 
coccyx, and containing hair. 1899 Addbute's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 880 ‘The orifices of the “pilo-sebaceous glands. 


Pilocarpine (pailokd-1pain). Chem. [f. mod. 
L. Pilocarpus, generic name in Bot. (f. Gr. midos 
wool, felt + «apz-és fruit) + -1nE5.] A while 


crystalline or amorphous alkaloid, C,yHygN,03, 
oblained from the leaves of Jaborandi, Pilocarpus 
pinnatifolins (or other species), used in pharmacy. 
So Piloca'rpene, a volatile oil, and Piloca:rpl- 
dine, an alkaloid, from the same source. 

1875 H. C. Woop Theraf. (1879) 517 Pilocarpin is superior 
to jaborandi in the certainty of its action. 1880 Liér. Univ. 
Kuowl. (N.V.) VII. 201 According to Hardy the oil con- 
sists of a Eye roca bon pare ee 1881 Warts Dict. 
Chem. 3rd Suppl. s.v. Yaborand:, 1887 Atheneum 8& Oct. 
473/2 The synthetical pilocarpidine thus obtained ..is con- 
verted into pilocarpine. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Pilom 
carpus, The leaflets contain a volatile oil, and the alkaloids, 
pilocarpine, jaborine, pilocarpidine, and jaboridine. F 

+ Prlole. Oés. rare. [f. Pitt 56.2 + -ole, dim. 
suff. Cf. F. pilude, Ut. pil/ola.) A small ball, a pill. 

a Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 25 Mele it well and 
mak ther of small piloles. f 

Pilolite (pai'lolait). Aziz.  [f. Gr. widos felt 
+-LiTz.] A name under which Heddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain-leather and Moun- 


lain-cork formerly referred to asbestos. 

3878 M. F. Hevowe in Afi. Mag. I. 206. 

| Pilori (piloeri). [Abbreviation of the specific 
name.) More fully pi/ort-rat, the Cuban hutia- 


conga, Capromys pilorides. 

31774 Goross. Nat, ffist, (1862) 1, vt. i. 454 The Pilori isa 
native of the West India Islands: and has a short tail, as 
thick at one end as the other. 1836 Zucyed. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XIV, 133/1 One of the largest and most destructive rats. 1s 
the gilorz, or musk-rat of the Antilles (Afus pilorides). 


Pilory, obs. form of P1.Lory. 
Pilose (poids), a. [ad. L. pi/ds-us hairy, 
f, pilus hair.] Covered with hair, esp. with soft 


flexible hair; hairy; pilous. 

1753 Cuamaers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Pilose Leaf, one 
whose surface is furnished with hairs so large and long, 
as to be distinguishable by the eye separately. 1819 G, 
Samovette Entontol, Compend, 150 Pilose antennx. 1826 
Kirsy & Se. Entomol. IV. xxx. 175 Of the pilose larvae 
some..have a few scattered hairs. 1877 Coves & Aten 
N. Amer. Rod. 865 The soles..in some specimens densely 
pilose, and in others nearly naked. . . 

b. Comb, pilose-hispid a., rough with hairs; 


pilose-setaceous @., having pilose setze. 

1847 W. E. Stecce Field Bot. 129 Echium tiolaccumt, 
Stem erect, branched, diffuse, pilose-hispid. /éfd. 13 Cen- 
tauride...Pappus..; second row longest, pilose-setaceous. 


| Pilosella. Oés. (mod. or med.L., dim. of , 


pildsa, fem. of pilésus hairy.) A name given by 
the herbalists to two Composite plants with pilose 
or woolly leaves, viz. Great Pilosella, the Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, Mieracium Pilosella, and Small 
Pilosella, Guaphalitnm dioicum., 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \x. ay. The great is now called in 
Latine Pilosedla maior: in English alzo Great Pilosella. 
1640 Be. Hare Chr. Aloder. 1. xvi. 170 It is not for Chris- 
tians to be like unto Thistles, or Teazels, which a man cannot 
touch without pricking his fingers; but rather to Pitosella 
[sie], or Mouse-eate,., which is soft and silken. 


pilot, 


PILOT. 


Pilosity (poilpsiti). [f. L. type *pilositds, f. 
pildsus hairy, PILOSE: see -1TY.) The quality or 
state of being pilose; hairiness. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1s. vii. §7 That pilositie is inci- 
dent to orifices of moisture. 1626 — Sy/va § 680 Beasts are 
more Hairie than Men;..And the Plumage of Birds ex- 
ceedeth the Pilositie of Beasts. 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIVI. 
466, I allude to the pilosity of chin. 1871 Darwin Desc, 
Man Iu. ay note, Observations were .. made on the 
pee of 2129 hlack and coloured soldiers, whilst they were 

thing. 

Pilo‘so-, used as combining form of L. pifdsus 
hairy, P1Lose, as in Piloso-fi‘mbriate a., fringed 
with soft hairs; Piloso-hi'spid @., having some- 
what stiff hairs. 

1806 Gateine Brit. Bot. 17 Viola. L{eaves] cordate, piloso- 
hispid. 1887 W. Patturs Brit, Discomycetes 252 Lachnella 
acutipila...Margin piloso-fimbriate. 

Pilot (poilet), s4. Also 6 pilotte, pylotte, 
-lett, -late, 6-7 pilote, pylot(e, 6-8 pllate, 7 
pilat. a. early mod.F. pil/otte (1529 in Matz.- 
Darm.,), pilot, pilot (1530), mod.F¥. pilote, ad. It. 
pilota, -to (so Sp., Pg. piloto, med.L. di/otius, 1486 
in Rymer XII. 300), ai ae to be altered, perh. 
by popular etymology, from It. pedofa (Florio), 
pedotia (Du Cange), in OF. pedot (Geste des Chi- 
prois c1goo) Cf. It. pedoto, pedotto radder, 
stcersman, beacon. (Brensing (Aiederdeutsches 
Jahrb. V.) suggests ad. late Gr. *aydmrqs sleers- 
man, f. 7j5dv an oar, in Py rudder.) 

Du. piloot, in 16-17th c. piviloot (Kilian), piyloot (Hexham), 
mod.Ger. pilot, are from Fr.] : 

1. One who steers or directs the course of a ship; 
a steersman, helmsmau ; s#ec. a person duly quali- 
fied to steer ships into and out of a harbour, or 
wherever the navigation requires local knowledge. 

1g3o Pacscr. 254/1 Pylotte that governeth a shippe, 
14g Tuomas Hist. ftalie 74 When any shippe 
cometh in, she taketh fyrst pilottes to sounde the wate. 
21568 Satir, Poems Refornt. xvi. 3 Quhat ylett takis my 
schip in chairge. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. fndia 4 His 
pilote was not expert ia that nauigation. 1582 W. StaFrorp 
Exam, Compl. i, (1876) 26 What Ship can bee longe safe 
from wracke, where euery man will take vpon him to bee 
a Pylate? 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia 1. 1 King Henry the 
eight..made him [S. Cabot) grand Pilate of England. ¢1645 
Howetn Leté. t xxvii. (1650) 44 Ther are Pylots, that in small 
Shallops, are ready to steer all ships that passe. 4 1694 
TivcoTson Serm. Mii. (1742) IV. 490 An experienced pilate 
and seaman. 1719 Ds For Cruse (1840) I). i. 8, 1 was like 
a ship without a pilot, that could only run before the wind. 
bags (often Conzict ii, A large shaggy great coat commonly 
at that time used by pilots. 

b. fransf. and fig. One who or that which serves 
as a guide through some unknown place or through 
a dangerous or difficult course of affairs; a guide; 


a leader in the hunting-field. 

1593 Sutaxs, Lucy. 279 Desire my Pilot is, Beautie my 
prise. 3653 A. Wuson Yas. { 161 The Pilots of the Com. 
monwealth had an eye to the dangers that lay in the way. 
1800-24 Campsett 7a Sir F. Burdett i, For forty years the 

ilot of reform! 1802 G. Canninc Song in Lyra Elegant, 

1867) No. 199 Here's to the pilot [i.c, Pitt] that weather'd 
the storm! 1883 Mrs. Kexnarp Right Sort ix, To take 
compassion upon an unprotected female, and constitute 
himself her pilot fora few days. 1887 Miss Brapoon Like 
& Unlike xi, He was my pilot through some of our best ruas. 


c. Short for pilot boat, car, engine. 

1896 Daily News 16 Noy. 4/3 It was..ten minutes past 
one when Mr. Lawson, in his pilot, came in, having repaired 
onthe way. rgoq Iestut. Gaz. 1 Sept. 3/1 Uncertainty. .as 
to whether the pilot was going through with the train or in- 
tending to pass to the siding. 

2. = pilot-cloth (see sense 6). 

1844 G. Doo Textile Manuf. iii, r1o Each buyer is 
invited..to look at some ‘olives’, or ‘ brawns’, or ‘pilots '. 
1887 Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6 Heavy tweeds, unions, mel- 
tons, pilots, and other cheap fabrics. 

3. = Cow-catcuer. U.S. 

1864 WensTeR, Pilot...3. The cow-catcher of a locomotive. 
(U.S.) 1883 E. Ixcersoue in Harper's Dfag. Jan. 198/2 
There is no cab,..no pilot, head-light, or any other appur- 
tenances of an ordinary locomotive. 189: C. Roszers 
Adrift Amer. 247 Most English people know the wedge: 
shaped pilot in front of the American engine well enough by 
repute to recognise it. 


4, a. The copperhead = ilot-snake (c). b. = 
Pitot-FIsH 1. ¢@, The black-bellied plover, Sgia- 


tarola helvetica. 

1782 Crevecorur Left, 236 The most dangerous one is 
the pilot, or copperhead:..it bears the first name because it 
always precedes the rattle-snake: that ts, quits its state of 
torpidity in the apne a week before the other. 1835 Lucyc/. 
Brit, (ed. 7) X11. 185 stefe, The pilot swims constantly in 
front of the shark... When the sea-angel neared the ship, the 
pilot swam close to the snout, or near one of the breast fins 
of the animal. 1888 G. Trumaute Names & Portr. Birds 
192 Onthe coast of Virginia. .the nameof Pilot has been given, 
as it is always seen leading the large flights of birds which 
the rising tides drive from the shoals and oyster rocks. 


5. An instrument for correcting the error ol 
a compass, 1892 in WeBsTER, 

6. attrib. and Comé., Of or pertaining to a pilot 
or pilots, as filot-brig, -coble, -craft, -eutler, 
-ground, -launch, -schooner, -sloop, -lower, vessel; 
that acts as a pilot or in any way as a guide, as 


pilot-balloon, -engine, -star, train, -Lunnel, -wheet; 


pilot-bread, pilot-cloth: see quots.; pilot-coat= 


PILOT. 


Pra-JACKET; pilot-flag = fi/ot-jack; pilot-flame 
= pilot-light; pilot-frame, a low truck support- 
ing the fore-part of a locomotive engine: = Bock 2; 
pilot-house, an enclosed place on the deck of 
a ship, sheltering the steering-gear and the helms- 
man; the wheel-house; pilot-jack: sce quots.; 
pilot-jaoket = Pea-JacKET; pilot-light, a minute 
gas-light kept burning beside a large burner, so as 
automatically to light the latter when the flow 
through it is turned on; {pilot-major,a chief pilot; 
also, an honorary title conferred on distingnished 
discoverers and sailors; pilot’s anchor: see quot.; 
pilot-snake, (2)a large N. American snake, Co/iedber 
obsoletws; (6) the pine-snake, Peuophis melanoler- 
cus; (c) the copperhead ; pilot-water (also pilot's 
water), a piece of water in which the service of 
a pilot is obligatory ; pilot-weed, the compass- 
plant, Si/phtem lacintalum; pilot-whale, the 
round-headed porpoise or ca’ing whale. Also 
PILOT-BIRD, -BOAT, -FISH. 

1846 Mrs. Gore S&. Eng. Char, (1852) 1s5 ‘To..send up.. 
such a *pilot-balloon as might fore-arm and forewarn his 
patron of the ohject of their mission, 1858 Simmonns Dict. 
Trade, Pilot-balloon, a small balloon sent up to try the 
wind. f6fd., *Pilot-bread,a name in the West Indies for 
hard or ship hiscuit. 1868 Lossinc //1dson 28 A sufficient 
stock of Boston crackers, pilot-bread, or common loaf bread. 
1844 J. Toanin Mission, Frals. 368 We met with another 
*nilot brig going up to Calcutta. 185: H. Mecvitte Whale 
xvi. 78 Rolled up in hlue *pilot-cloth. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, Pilot-cloth, an indigo blue woollen cloth, used for 
great coats, and for the clothing of imatiners and others. 
1867 Smv1u Sailor's Word-bh., *Pilot extter, a very handy 
sharp built sea-boat used Eiices 1838 Chr. in Ann, Rex. 

15) 


40/1 His engine came intocollision with another "pilot engine. 
1895 Funk's Stand, Dicty Pilot-light..called also *pilot- 
aIne. 


1843 J. WEALE Ensamples Railway Making ne XX, 
Engines having..what is termed a truck or *pilot frame. 
1854 J. I. Srepuens Centr. Amer. 1 Avoiding altogether 
the regular *pilot-ground, at midnight [we] reached St. 
George's Bay, 1883 Aserican VI. 4o A seaman might rise 
from the forward deck to the *pilot-house and the master’s 
quarters. 1900 Everybody's Mag. UL. 529 The pilot-house, 
a wrought-iron structure situated well forward near the 
bow, and projecting 4ft. above the deck, 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade,*Pilot- jack. 1894 C.N. Rosinson Brit. Fleet 
96 When surrounded bya white border it [the ‘jack’].. is 
a signal for a pilot, and..it is known as a ‘Pilot jack’. 
1840 Marrvar Poor Yack xxxviii, The..mea..had lain 
down in their gregos and “pilot-jackets. 1890 Cenf. Drct., 
*Pilot-light. fod. The gas lamps in the streets of Oxford 
are now furnished with incandescent burners and pilot-lights. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. indies un xi. 155 
Cape de Vert, from whence the *Pilote maior returned to 
Peru. 1830 W. Scoresay Acc. Arctic Reg. 1.72 Richard 
Chancellor, pp ot maine of the fleet. 1894 Daily News 
18 Sept. 6/1 Vespucci. was finally appointed Pilot-Major to 
the King of Spain. 1867 Smytu Xatlor's Word-bh.,* Pilot's 
anchor, a kedge used for dropping a vessel in a stream or 
fide-way. 1896 Daily News 5 bee 3/7 The *pilot-sloop, with 
half a dozen Exmouth pilots, put off to assist the vessel and 
get her off. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pilot-snake, a harmless 
snake of the United States, Coluber obsoletus, 1890 Century 
Mag. Aug. 615/2,1 killed two large saakes called the ‘pilot- 
snake’, from the fact that they are generally found in the 
vicinity of rattlesnakes. 1791 E, Daawin Bot. Gard. 1. 156 
High in air..Shone the bright lamp, the *pilot star of Love. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1155 Enid, the pilot star of my Jone 
life, Enid, my early and my only love. 1900 Daily News 
19 May 2/1 The shelling of the armoured *pilot-train on its 
return journey. 1835 det 6 Geo. {V, c. 125 § 3 An Ap- 
pe oeeship of Five Years to some *Pilot Vessel. 1788 Cham- 
rs Cycl, (ed. Rees) s.v. Pilot, A pilot, when conducting 
one of his majesty’s ships in *pilot-water, shall have the sole 
charge and command of the ship. 1867 Sauytu Sailor's 
Word-bk., Pilot's Fairway, or Pilot's Water, a channel 
wherein, according to usage, a pilot must be employed. 
1885 Girl's Own Paper Jan. 171/1 The compass plaat— 
variously kaown, also, as the *pilot weed, polar plant, and 
aeons weed—is a vigorous perennial. 1867 Athenzuin 
21 Sept. 373/1 The *pilot whale, Globiocephalus Suinevaly. 
Hence Pirlotess, a female pilot; Pilotiess c., 


without a pilot. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 108 Our fair pilotess has 
not suffered shipwreck. 1605 Sytvesrer Du Bartas 11. iit. 
ut Law 168 Though Rudder-lesse, not Pilot-lesse this Boat. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 441/2 The pilotless narrows which 
lead to Fiddler's Green, where all good sailors go. 
Pilot, v. [f. Prot sd., or a. F. pilote-r (1530 
in Palsgr.); ef. Aé/otéer ‘to play the Pilot’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. trans. To conduet as a pilot; to direct the 
course of (a vessel) through difficult or dangerous 
waters; to steer, guide. 

1693 Luttreu Brief Ret. (1857) 111. 152 One Chetworth., 
planed in the French privateers that burnt the lord 

Widdringtons house 2 years since. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl. 
sv, Pilot, Pilots..having done their parts in piloting the 
¥essel, return to shoar where the ae 1805 NELSON in 
Nicolas Disp. (1846) Vi. 471 [He] very cheerfully offered 
his services to pilot the Fleet. ah H, Geoace Pragr. & 
Pov.v. ii. 256 He..can pilot himself by the sun or the stars. 

2. fransf. and fig. To guide or conduct through 
unknown, intricate, or dangerous paths or places, 
or through a difficult course of affairs; to conduct as 


a ‘pilot’ in the hunting-field. 


1649 J. Extor in arly Rec. Lancaster, Mass. (1884) 16, | 


I therefore hired a..man of Nashaway..to mark trees so 
that he may Pilot me thither in the spring. 1761 WESLEY 
Frnt. 18 Apr, He piloted us over the next mountain. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick. xxi, The hig footman.. piloted them in 
perfect safety to the street-door. 1877 Tennyson Harold 1. 
1,148 Go—the Saints Pilot and prosper al} thy wandering 
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out And homeward. 1881 Mas. Powrr O’Donocnur Ladies 

on Horseback wt. vi. 94 Aay man who will not take this 

trouble is unfit to pilot a lady. ; 

3. To act as pilot on (a course or way), in or 
over (an extent of water, ete.). 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 880 Mentor, Captain of the lordly 
crew, Safe from the secret rock and adverse storm Pilots 
the course. 1846 Meck. Mag, July 20 [They] piloted the 
way with the Number 1 engine of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company. 1871 Brownine ffervé Ried vi, 
Morn and eve, night and day, Have I piloted your bay. 

_ Hence Piloting @7/. sb. 

1716 B. Cuvacn fist. PAilip's War (1865) 1. 126 By their 
Piloting, he soon came..to the top of the great Tree which 
the Enemy had fallen a-cross the River. 1766 J.S. Srrer 
(titte) The West India Pilot, containing Piloting Directions 
for Port Royal Harbour in Jamaica. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 148 Nevermind, I'Ildo the piloting. 1900 Black. 
Mag. May 6355/2 Piloting, that is the placing of two engines 
+,at the head of a train, is common upon almost all our lines. 

Pilotage (pairlatéds).  [a. F. prlotage (1540 in 
Halz.-Darm.), f. peloter: see prec. and -acE.] 

1, The action or practice of piloting; the func- 
tion or office of a pilot; pilotship. 

Conpulsory piletage, compulsory employment of a pilot 
within certain limits, according to local law. 

@x1618 Rateicu Afpod. 55 Otherwise we must for ever 
abandon the Indies, and loose all our knawledge, and our 
Pylotage of that part of the world, 1633 T. Starrorn 
Pac. Hib. i x. 325 At the other end of this Tand 
[nnisherkan] (with good pilotage) a ship of two hundred 
Tuane by day may safely come in. 1656 Blount Glossage., 
Pulotage or Pilotism, the office or att of a Pilot. 1786-7 
Bonnycastte Astron. i. 14 They have paid the utmost 
attention to pilotage. 1819 Scoty Leg. Montrose xiv, | 
shall never save the ship by my own pilotage. 1868 A/orn. 
Star 28 Mar., Mr. Candlish did good service .. by pto- 
posing the abolition of compulsory pilotage. 

b. ¢vansf. and fig. (cf. Pitot v. 2). 

19726 S. Sewat Diary 16 May, By the pilotage of the Lt. 
Governour’s Servant .. Went the way by Mr. Prescott’s 
Meetinghouse. 1848 Dickens Dorey vi, He left the rooin 
' wader the pilotage of Mrs. Chick. 1887 Sir R. H. Rovers 
in the Shires ii 22 A chosen lot..look to him for pilotage 
through the line of gates. i 

2. ‘The cost or charge for piloting; pilotage dues. 

1622 Matynes Aac, Law-AMerch. 141 The Merchant like- 
wise doth couenaat to pay Pilotage, if a Pilot be vsed to 
bring the ship into the harbor. 1825 Act 6 Geo. FV, c. 125 
| § 38 Every Pilot so taken to Sea. .shall, over aad above his 
pilotage, have and receive Ten Shillings and Sixpence Aer 
Diem, 1840 Marrvat Poor Yack xxviii, ve got all my 
Pilotage too, so I'ma rich man, d 

3. An association, authority, or eslablisliment for 
supervising a body of pilots. 

1881 Ztsnes 17 Jan. 12/4 If fiost persists and ice increases, 
the pilotage will probably refuse pilots to sailing vessels, 
unless they are assisted by tugs. 

4. attrib, as pilotage certificate, dues, signal, etc. 

1830 Lye Princ. Geod. 1. 230 Many Swedish officers of 
the pilotage establishment declared .. in favour of this 
opinion. 1873 in Bedford Sarlor’s Pocket Bé. iii. (1875) 68 
The International Code Pilotage Signal indicated by P. T, 
1908 West. Gaz. 27 Apr. 7/2 At the time of the accident 
the ship was in pilotage waters. A 

Pilotaxitic (pai lojteksitik), a. Afin. [As if 
f, *pelotaxite (f. Gr. wido-s felt + rages arrangement 
+-ITE) + -1c.} (See quot.) 

1888 F. H. Hatcn in Teall Sril. Pelrogr. Gloss., Pilo- 
faxitie, the aame given by Rosenbusch..toa holocrystalline 
structure especially characteristic of certain porphyrites and 
basalts. The groundmass of these rocks consists essentially 
of slender laths and microlites of felspar in felted aggrega- 
tion, and often presents fluxion phenomena. 

Pilot-bird, [f. Pirotsé. + Bmp,] A name 
applicd to various birds: ta. A sea-bird of the 
W. Indics (0ds.); b. An Australian bird, Pycso- 
plilus floccosus; @. ? An albatross (quot. 1888). 

1678 Prucries (ed. 4), The Pilot Bird, a certain Bird about 
the Carihe Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail 
that way, when they come near any of those Islands. 
(Hence in Bawey, Caasse Zechnol. Dict., and later Dicts.) 
1888 R. L. Stevenson Déavy ia G. Balfour Life (1901) TT. 43 
Some attendant pilot hirds, silent, brown-suited, quakerish 
fellows, infinitely graceful on the wing. 1893 Argus (Mel- 
bourne) 25 Mar. 4/6 (Morris) Here, close together, are egos 
of the lyre-hird and the pilot-bird—the last very rare, and 
only found quite lately in the Dandenong Ranges. 1903 
Nortn (of Sydney, N.S.W.) Let. to Prof. A. Newton, 
Relative to the name of ‘ Pilot-bird’ for Pycnoptilus floc- 
cosus, this species has been so labelled in the National 
Museum, Melbourne, for the past twenty-five years. The 
name is probably derived from its loud and distinct notes 
quite unlike those of any other species. 

Pi-lot-boat. <A boat in which pilots cruise off 
shore in order to meet incoming vessels. 

1588 T. Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy. 14 Like to our little 
pilot boats. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4682/3 He came not to 
Anchor, only spoke with a Pilot-Boat. 1832 Maarvat JV. 
Forster li, A..aote sent on shore hy a pilot-boat. 

Pilotee (pailaiz). [f. Piborv.+-EE.] A petson 
who is piloted, e, g. in the hunting-field. 

1883 Mrs. Kennaro Right Sortix, The pilotee can always 
see what he [the ‘pilot’)is doing, how hard he rides, how 
well he goes, 


+ Piloteer, Oés. [f. Piotr v. + -ren.] One 
who pilots (a ship); a pilot or steersman. 

¢ 1645 Howett Leff. (1650) III. 8 As to the Pole the lilly 
| bends In a sea-compas.. Wherby the wandring piloteer 
' His conrs in gloomy nights doth steer. 


Pi'lot-fish. [f Pitor si. + Fisu 6.1] 
1, Asmall carangoid fish of warm seas, N’aucrates 
| ductor, reputed to act as a pilot or guide to the 
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shark; it is of a silvery blue colour, with dark 
verlical bars upon the back. 

1634 Sia T. Heanert Fav, 5 Sharkes..are alwayes 
directed hy a_ little specled fish, called a pilot_fish, by 
guiding their Monster-masters to a prey. 1712 E. Cooke 
oy. S. Sea 27 Pilot-Fishes, which the Shark, tho’ never so 
hungry, does not devour, 1833 Maaayat /’. Simple xii, 
When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark arn’t far off, you 
know. 1835 Zneyed. Brit. (ed, 7) XI. 1853/1 Naucrates 
ductor, the famous pilot-fish of navigators..,so named from 
its habit of keepiag company with ships at sea, aad frequently 
swimming beneath their bows. 

2. Applied to other fishes: a. A general term 
for the Carangidw, as the amber-fish (Seréola dor- 
salts), or the rudder-fish (Ses7ola conata,; b. The 
remora or sucking-fish (/:chener's); e@. The round- 
fish (Coregonus guadtvilateralis), 

1792 Mar. Rronkie boy. Afadetra 6g The pilot or rudder 
fish. [1835 Aneycd. Brit. (ed. 7) X11. 1286/1 The name of 
pilot has been bestowed on varions other fishes, and the 
genus Nancrites itself contains several species.) 

Pilotism (pailotic’m). [f. Pinot sé, + -18.] 
The practice of a pilot; pilotage. 

1613 Cotcr., 2rlefage, Pilotisme; th'office, or Art of a 
Pilot. 1652-62 Hevein Cosmogzr. Introd. (1674) 24/1 Petrus 
de Medina..and Johannes Aurigarius..chief Writers in the 
Art of Piloticm. 1776 S.J. Peart pil of Pleas. Ih. 32. 
Tam between a Scylla anda Charybdis, and uncommonly 
skilful must be my pilotism, or L must split upon the rocks, 

Pilotry. rare. [f. Pinot sé. +-Ry.J = Piorace. 

1744 Harris Three Treat. Notes (1763) 278 Asa Shipisthe 
End of Ship-bnilding, or Navigating the End of Pilotry. 1842 
flackw, Mag. L1. 318 Under such skilful pilotry did T pass 
days and nights in the prosecution of my one great purpose, 

Pilotship. rare. [f. Pivotsé.+-suie.] The 
discharge of the office or function of a pilot, 

1664 in Brand #fist. Netweastle (1789) LW. 7053 The pyloit. 
ship.. bringing up and carrying down, and in and out, of 
all such ships. 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2814/3 ‘They com- 
mitted the Pilotship tothe 5 Dutch Men. agar Suariess. 
Chavact, (1737) IV. 158 Whither bound? On what business? 
Under whose pilotship, government, or protection ? 

+ Pilo'tte, obs. form of Pruner 54.1 

14.. Noble Bh, Cookry (Napier 1882) g2 Mak it in pilottes 
as gret as plomes. 

t Pilotty, piloty. Ods. [ad. F.pilotis,f. piloter 
to drive piles, f. f/of a pile, angm. of five pile.) 
A foundation of piles driven into the sea, upon 
whieh a building is erected. 

1688 Burnet Lett. (1708) 129 To see $0 vast a City [Venice] 
situated thus in the Sea..the Pilotty supplying the want of 
Earth to build on. /éfd. 299 Unless the Foundation go 
very Deep, or that it be laid upon Piloty. 

Pilou, Pilour(e, obs. ff. PILLOW, PILLER. 

Pilous (pai'les), a. fad. L. pefisees hairy (in), 
pileux) : see -ous, and ct. Pinosk.] Characlerized 
by or abounding in bair; of the nature or con- 
sisting of hair; hairy, pilose, pilcous. 

1658 J. Rowinson Ladoxa,ete. 124 The excrements of vora- 
cious doges, which is seen to be very pilous, 1661 Lovent 
fist. Aning & Alin, Introd., The eares are..pilous in the 
rat. 19776 J. Lie fatroa. Bot. Explan. Terms 385 f'sosuvt, 
pilous, covered with long Haiis that appear distinctly. 
1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 380/1 No pilous system.. 
exists in any of the Gasteropods. 1842 Moxtacu in /’roc. 
Berw. Nat. Clué 11. No. 10. 33 It is covered with a rough 

ilous epidermis. 1874 Covrs Birds NV. W. 291 The face 
acking the crinison velvety pilous area. 

Pilow(e, obs. form of Pittow. 

+ Pilpate. Oés. rere. Also pyl-. Short for 
filled pate tonsured head, i. e. priest (with allusion 
to prelate) : see PILLED 2. 

3530 Tinaatr Pract. Predates \vij, Mit had bene as 
greatlye vnto the profyte of the pope and his pilpates, | wold 
saye prelates, as it were to the honoure of god. 1560 I}ECoN 
New Catech. Wks. (1564) 496 ‘Vhese smeaied Pylpates, 1 
would saye, Prelates, first of all accused hym. 

Pilpulist. Aadbinism. [f. eb. pipul (f. bade 
pilpél to debate hotly, referred by some to pi/fel 
pepper) + -Ist.] A subtle or keen disputant, esp. 
in rabbinical argumentation. Hence Pilpuli‘stie a. 

1859 P. Beaton Jews in East u. iii. 93 There is not among 
them a talinudist or pilpulist of any reputation. 1878 A. 
Amer. Rev, CKXVI1. go To exercise the understanding in 
pilpulistic tournaments. 1898 ZancwiLt. Dreamers Ghetto 
237 We passed by the village Beth-Hasnidrash, whence loud 
sounds of ‘ pilpulistic ’ (wire-drawn) argument issued. - 

+Pilsenite. Alin. Obs [a. Ger. pilsenit 
(Kenngott, 1853), f. Deutsch-Pilsen, Ilungary, 
where found.] An obsolete synonym of WENRLITE. 

1868 Dana A/tn, (ed. 5) Index. 

+Pilser. Obs. rare—°. (See quots.) 

1736 Ainswoarn, A pilser, wzusca luminibus advolitans. 
1755 Jounson, Pelser, the moth or fly that runs iatoa candle 
flame. Ainsworth. (Hence in mod. Dicts.]. 


+ Pilt, pult, v. Os. Forms: a. 2-4 pulte(n; 
B, 2-5 pilte(n, 3-4 pylte; y.4-3 pelte. a.é. 
a. 3-4 pulte, 4-5 pult; 8. 3-4 pylte, pilte, 5 
pylt; y. 4-5 pelt(e. a. pple. a. 2-3 i-, y-pult, 
3-4 pult; 8B. 3-5 pilt, 4 pylt, 4-5 pylte; y. 5 
pelt. [ME, Zriien, pylten, pilten, repr. an un- 
recorded OF, *Ay/lan. 

App. ad. L. sudtare to heat, strike, knock; cf. OE. dyrnaz, 
ad. L. fornare. No examples of gult, pylf, pill, in sense 1 
or 2, are known after 1400, nor of sense 3 after ¢1430 (when 
pulé in this sense was generally succeeded by fut), Instances 
of felt occur somewhat later in a Northern texts but it is 
doubtful whether this is the mod. Eng. verb Pexr.] 
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1. trans. To thrust, push; to thrust away or ont. 

a. £1175 Lan, Hont, 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
¢127§ Lav. 7527 Nemnius pulte vp[¢ 1205 haf vp] his scelde. 
Lbid. 10839 Bruttes pane hroc Galli cleopede, For pat Liuius 
Gallus was par on i-pult bus. c1ago S. Zag. Leg. 1. 56/73 
Huy harleden him wel faste, And smiten and pulten here 
and pere. /b/d. 322/189 Darstpov bine moder pulte? 1297 
R. Guouc. (Rolls) App. EE. 22 Hit was pe spere..pat was 
ypult to his herte. ¢ 1305 St. Andrew 72 in £, E. P. (1862) 
too In to be wpe hi pulte faste Fe tuei endes of pe Rode. 
¢ 1320 Cast. Lowe 207 Out of his heiitage he is pult For 
synne and for his owne gult. 1377 Lasciu. P. P24 B. van 
96 A pyke is on bat potente to pulte [v. 27. pelte, pilte, putte; 
A. punge, C. pulte, purte] adown pe wikked. a 1380 .Vinor 
Poems jr. Vernon MS. \it. 92 Mi moub I pulte, my sweore 
I streizt To cusse his feet. ¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 774 [He] 
pulte is bowels in ageyn. 

8B. ¢t200 Trin. Coll. [font. 197 Pe neddre., hire oder eare 
pilted hire tail ber inne. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
1296 Ho-so cursep wipoutyn gylt Hyt shal on hys hede 
be pylt. 23370 Robt, Cicyle § 89 And so hath he done for 
my gylte: Now am y of my lande pylte. 

y- 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4086 Pat Fewed fai han on a spere 
y-seit:..Mani on pelt her finger ber-ta. a@1400 Octavian 
595 The lyonesse..on the schyp sche gan to clym..The 
schypmen..ofte her pelte ynto the see. crg60 Towneley 
Myst, xxi. 234 Yit wold { gif of my gold yond tratoure to 
pele [xzwzes swelt, belt, felt] ffor euer. 

b. fig. To impel, drive, force. 

a1250 Owl & Vight. 8st Mid mine songe ich hine pulte 
Pat he groui for his gulte. 

2. To pnt forcibly. 
by force. 

a. ait R. Grove. (Rolls) 7713 Wo so..siou hert ober hind. 
Me ssolde pulte [v. ». putte] out bobe is eye & makye him 
pur blind. 13.. Verses for Palm Sunday xxii. in Rel. Ant. 
1f. 244 To dethe a wolde hym pulte. 

B. axrjzoo Fali 4 Passion 36 in £. E. P. (1862) 14 Fort 
godis sone in rode was pilt. a@1300 Sem Command. 12 
fbid. 16 Whan ye swerip gret opis in code bon piltist him 
apan. ¢1350 Wilt, Palerne 4219 Neuer-more for uo man 
mowe {pei} be delivered, ue pult out [of] prison. /dya. 4393 
He bar doun vs alle, & pult vs in prison. 

y- €1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4550 Pe paynyms to dede 
war pelt.. whils pai [cristen mea] dede dyntes delt. 

3. To pni, place, set; to apply. /i/¢ out, to pnt 
forth, publish, exhibit, display. 

a. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 9530 So pat it was a ipule 
bat be king and heo So sihbe were pat hii ne mizte feng to 

adere beo. ¢1j00 Sehet 1315 He uele bileve nevere mo, 

te 3¢ pulte joure hond therto to hringe ous out of wo. 
1377 Laxcu. FP. Pt. B.1. 125 Ac lucifer lowest lith of hem 
alle; For pryde pat he pult(z.77. pelt, putte, put, puttede] oat. 

B. craso Gen. & Ex. 2214 Do bredere seckes hacen he 
filt, And in euerile Se siluer pil a 1300 Fadl & Passion 29 
in &. £. P. (1262) 13 Womman maiturne man-is wille whare 
sho wol pilt hir to. ¢ 1325 Lai le Freine 136 With a lace of 
silke therin pilt. ¢ 1400 Gasvelyn 894 Suthen in gods office 
pe kyng hath alle them pilt. ¢x430 Two Cookery-ths. 21 
Take bin pombe & pyle ber-on, & gif it cleuey, let it boyle. 

y- ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1520 His moube opened pai And 
pelt treacle in pat man. ay 

4 intr, To thrust oneself, push; to impinge 
with force; puldien ajean, to rebound, 

a. airagAncr.R 366 Hwar se muchel dunt is, hit pulted 
up azean 0 beo pet per ueih stonded. Sikerliche, hwose is 
ueih him pet ikepte pe heuie duntes, hit wule pulten [v. » 
butten, bulen] on him. 

B, y. 23300 X. Hora (Har) 1433 Flykenild ajeyn hire 
Be (Laud 1415 pulte, Camd. 1470 pelte] mid his suerdes 

ylte. 

Hence + Pilting, pulting w4/. 55., pushing, 
thrusting, impact. 

airs Ancr. R. 366 Pe pultunge is ful liht to bolien uor 
his love bet underueng so heute duntes. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls! 4313 Per was pultinge & ssouinge & stroc monyon. 

+ Pilt, pult, sd. ds. rare. [f. prec. vb] A 
thrust; a push. 

33.. Sir Beues (A.) 3456 Damme, for-zene me pis gilt, I 
ne jaf be nober dent ne pilt! a1z3g0 Chsldh. Fesus 422 He 
ful a doun ded for is gult, Ne hadde he nobur dont ne pult. 

Piltock (pi'ltak). dia? Also g piltack, -tik. 
(Of unascertained etymology; app. a diminutive.] 
The name in Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness of the 
coal-fish, Afer/angus carbonarits, in its second year. 

1993 Statist. Acc. Scot. V. 190 Piltocks, sillocks, haddocks, 
mackarels, and flounders, are got immediately npoo the 
shore. 18za Hispert Deser. Sketd. [sd. 11g About the month 
of May ensuing, they are found to have grown from 8 to 
15 inches, acquuring during this period of their growth the 
name of Piltocks. 1883 J. Saxos in Standard 12 Oct. 6/5 
A boat that was fishing for piltocks. or saithe, 2 

atirté. 1883 Chand. Frei. 211 Blue-eyed fishermen with 
their circular piltock nets over their shoulders. 

Llu, obs. form of PiLLow, 

Pilular (pilivlas), @ [f L. type *p2/udar-zs, 
f. pilula PILL $6.2; see -an.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of a pill; of the nature of a pill 
or pills. 

1802 Med. Frail. VII. 48 This preparation .. may be 
exhibited in a pilular form. 182z Blackw. Mag. X{. 16 
Pilular productions of the pestle. 1883 R. Hatpaxe Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. u. oath E Evaporate the alcoholic tinc- 
ture to a pilolar consistence. 

+ Pilul a Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. pilulari- 
us, f. pilula Piru 56.2: see -ary]. Ch F. pilu- 
faire.] Applied to a beetle which rolls up dung 
into small balls: ef. dung-deetle (Dune sd. 5 c). 

1661 Loves Hist. Axim. & Afin. Votrod., The pilularie 
beetle and spapish flies. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 
130/t The worm that is trans(ormed into the pillulary and 


stercorary beetle. 
Pilule (pilivl). Also 6-9 pillule. [a. F. 


Pilt out, to put or take ont 
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pilule, ad. L. pilela: see Pit 3d.2] A pill; a 
small pill. 

3843 Tranegon tr. Vigo's Chirurg. xv. 25/2 The dose or 
geuynge of these pints is [ete.) according to y* strength 
of y* patient. rg80 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Pilules, 
pillules, or as wecallthem pilles. 1891 Pall Mall G.24 Dec. 
371 The Bible..is apt to pall wheu served np, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, in pilules. 4 . 

Hence Pi‘Iulist, a dealer in pills. 

1807 Edin. Rev. Xt. 66 Is he refreshed by immediate fees 
like the accomplished pillolist? d 

Piluli-ferous, az. [f. L. piluda Pity 33.2 + 
-FeROUS.} Pill-bearing. bearing globular bodies. 

1930-6 Barev (folio), Pifu/iferous, bearing or producing 
round berries or fruit like pills. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Urtica pilulifera is so named because of its frusts, which, 
hy their union, form a globulous mass: piluliferous. 

Pilulons (pi'livles), 2. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Resembling a pill; pill-like in size, minate. 

1872 Geo. Exiot Mfiddlem, ii, Has any one ever pinched 
into its pilulous smallness the cobweb of pre-matrimonial 
acquaintanceship? 1905 Athenzum 1 July 7/2 Literature 
is made to descend on them in a gracious rain of pilulous 
duodecimos. — : 

Pilve, pilwe, pilwo, obs. forms of PILLow. 

+ Pi'lwater. Ods. rare. The Manx shearwater. 

1603 Owen Pembdrokeshire (18gz) 131 The Countrie yeeldeth 
allso diuerse other fowle, as wild geese,. .both sorts of dyvers 
or dippers, the pilwater, the Wigton. 

Pily (paili), 2.) Aer. [f. Pitz sh.l 4+-v: ef. 
Paty, ete.] Divided into a nnmber of piles, the 
number and direction being usually indicated. 

1638 Guitust Heraktry v. iv. (ed. 3) 376 He beareth Barry 
pily of eight peeces, Gules and Or. ¢1828 Berav Lncyci, 
Herald. \. Gloss., Pily of eight, ttaverse in point to the 
sinister fesse. /did., Pily beudy merely differs from pily 
barry hy throwing the piles bendways. .instead of barways. 

Pily (peili),¢.2 [f Pinesé.62+-v.J] Haviog 
a pile or nap (as velvet); of the nature of a pile. 

1533 Ace. La. High Treas. Scot. (1923) VI. 80 To be the 
King ane ryding galcoit, vj quarteris pylie franche gray. 
1878 Scriéner's Mag. XVI. 101/: The coat should be what 
is called ‘ pily a mixture of hard and soft hair, 1889 ‘G. 
Srastes' Doge Owners’ Keanel Contp. v. § 4. 54 The coat 


{ 


: Lowe Degre 760 Wyne of Greke, & muscadell, Bot 


PIMLICO. 


+Piment, Os. Also 3-5 (8) piement, 4 
pimente, 4-6 pyement, 4-6 (8) pyment, 5-6 
pymente. [a. OF. pintent, earlier piument (12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. piment, pigment, Sp. pi- 
miento:—L. pigmentum, orig. pigment, paint, also 
(scented) nnguent ; in med.L. scented or spiced con- 
fection, spiced drink (Du Cange). See also next.] 

1. A drink composed of wine sweetened with 
honey and flavoured with spices, 

@ 3235 Ancr. R. 404 Loke hwu heo 3uldeo him ! vor piment 
of swete honi luue, eisil of sur nid. ¢ 1300 Havelok 1728 
Pyment to drinke,and god clare. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 
met. v. 35(Camb. MS.), They cowde make no pyment nor 
clarree. 1390 Gower Conf Til. 12 That on [tonne] is full of 
such piment Which passeth all entendement. ?¢ 1475 sa 
clare, 
pyment, and rochell. rg30 Patscr. 254/1 Pyment, prment. 
1745 C. W. Fonses Le?.6 Apr. in Burton Lif, Drink pyment 
to your meat dashed with strong wine. 182g Henptxson 
in Blackw. Mag. XVI. 16 The vatieties of piment most 
frequently mentioned are the Hippocras and Clarry. 

2. A scented or perfumed unguent. 

e12go S. Eng. Leg. I. 466/130 Min heoed.. with no-manere 
Oynement Ne smeordest, with none salue ne with nopiement. 
@tyoo Cursor Sf. 3702 (Cott) Pe odor o bi vestement It 
smelles als o piemeut. 1383 Wycur £sther ii. 12 Sixe 
mopethis..thei shulden vse maner pimentis and swote spice. 
— fsa. Wii. g Thoa ., enournedest thee with kingus oyne- 
ment, and maltepliedest thi pymentus. i 

3. =Prmento 1, Cayenne pepper. (F. piment.) 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea xvi. 305 The last sort of Pepper 
called here Piement, and in Europe Spanish Pepper, grows 
here in abundance. 


Pimento (piments). [ad. Sp. pinienta, Pg. 


| pimenta pepper (generally), repr. L. pigmentum, 


{of the Dandie Dinmont] is pily, or mixture of about two- | 


thieds hardish hair and one-third liaty—iie. soft, hut not 
silky. 1894 M.H. Haves Men 4 Horses xtii (ed. 2) 190 
That few, if any,..knew much about the virtues of thick 
‘pily ' coir matting and strait-jackets for horses. 

+ Pilyie, v. Sc. Obs. Also pilzie. [ad. F. 
piller =r. pilkar, Sp. pillar, Pg. pilkar to pillage, 
It. pigdiare (to take) : repr. a late L. Phe *piliare, 
*ptleare, for L. pildre to deprive of hair, make 
bare, f. pilus hair.) trans. To plese plunder. 

18.. Aberdeen Regr. XV. (Jam), Pilyeit in the streme 
be menn of wair or serevaris, or ony guddis cassin be storme 
of wedder. ¢157§ in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 635 To tak 
and pilzie that quhilk thay may of the said prize. 1598 Sc. 
aAets Jas. VI (1816) 1V. 190/2 Samekle of the said armour 
as salbe pilleit or lost hy sey. 

Pimaric (pimz'rik, pai-), a Chem. [mod. f. 
Pi(nus) mar(itima) + -1c; in F. pimarique.] In 
pimaric acid, ‘an acid resin (C4H.,O,) occurrin 
in the turpentine of Pinus maritima’ (Watts). 

1857 Mitter ven. Chem. U1. g02 White resin or galipot 
is obtained from Bordeaux turpentine, furnished the 
Pinus maritima, aod consists almost entirely of an acid 
resin, the pimaric. 1880 Gareoo & Baxter Vat. Med. 364 
The Resin consists of three isomeric acids, Pimaric, Pinic, 
and Sylvic, differing in their soluhility in alcohol Piuic 
acid is soluble in cold alcohol; sylvic in warm alcohol; 
pimaric requires boiling spirit ; the formula..is CaH290e. 

+ Pimble-stone, pimple-stone, obs. nasalized 
var. of PEBBLE-STONE. 

1577 Frameton Joyful News m1. (1596) 73 Pure Pimple 
stones of a ke or River. 1622 Matynes Anc. T= 
Merck, 49t To lay little pimhle stones vnder their tongue, 
to elevate the same. i = 

+ Pime. 06s. rare—'. [? Imitative.] A plaintive 
ery, 2 wail or whine. 

1470 Hennyson Mor. Fad, vin (Preack. Swallow) xxiv, 
The swallow swyth pnt furth ane ptetious pyme, Said, ‘ Wo 
is him can not be war in tyme’. 

Pimelic (pime'lik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. aipeay 
fat + -10.] In Pimelic acid, an acid (C,Hj,0,) 
obtained in small crystalline grains by the action 
of nitric acid on various fatty substances. Hence 
Pimelate (pi’mélA), a salt of pimelic acid. 

1838 R. D. THomson ta Brit, Ann. 349 Pimelic acid..was 
obtained by Laurent from the mother liquor. 1857 Mites 
Elem. Chent. Vt. 422 Pimelic acid. 1866 Watts Dict. Cheat, 
IV. 646 Pimelate of methyl. 

Pimelite (pitmélait). Avin. [Named by Kars- 
ten, 1800, f. Gr. wtpedn fat: see -rte}.] A hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium, iron, nickel, and 


| magnesium, of apple-green colour, greasy in ap- 


pearance and to the touch. 

1808 T. Arran Names Alin. 49 The name of pimelite has 
been given by Karsten. 1868 Dana Jfsn. (ed. 5) sro Pime- 
lite gives water in the closed tube. 

Pimelode (pi-méléed). /chthyol. [ad. mod.L. 
Pimelédus, 2 generic name, f. Gr. stpedwdns like 
fat, fatty, f. atpean fat: see -ope.] <A cat-fish of 
the genus Pimelodus. So Pirmelodine c., belong- 
ing to the Pimeldding, a subfamily of cat-fishes 
of the family S7/uride, typified by the genus PZme- 
lodus; sb. a cat-fish of this subfamily. 


in med.L. spiced drink, hence spice, pepper (gener- 
ally). Sp. pimiento, F. piment are applied to 
Cayenne or Guinea pepper, capsicum; in Eng. 
the name has passed to allspice or Jamaica pepper, 
Pg. pimenta da Jamaica, F. piment de Jamaique.] 

+1. Formerly, Cayenue or Guinea pepper. Obs. 

11673 Rav Journ. Low C.494 They[Spaniards] delight mach 
in Prinentone,i.e. Guiny pepper.] 1697 tr. C tess D'A unoy's 
Trav. 11705) 241 They perswade me ta eat some of a Fruit 
they call Pimento, ais 3 is as long as ones Finger, but as 
hot as Pepper. 5 i : 

2. Now, The dried aromatic berries of the tree 
Eugenia Pimenta (see 3); also called Jamaica 
Lepper or allspice (F. piment de Jamaigue, Pg. 
pimenta da Jamaica). 

1690 Hist. Ace. W. Indies in Harl. Mise. (ed. Park) II. 

71 Piemento is another natural production of.. Jamaica; 

rom whence many call it Jamaica pepper. 1778 Quixcy 
Compt. Disp. 84 Pimento, is call'd hy the common People 
All-Spice. 1783 Justamonp tr. Raynals Hist. Indies V1. 
332 These berries .. turn brown and acquire a spicy smell, 
which in England hath given the name of all spice to this 

imento, 1B32 Veg. Suést. Food 364 Pimento combines the 
vour and properties of many of the orlental spices. F 

3. The tree which yields this spice, Augenia 
Pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O. Myrtacez), 
an evergreen, native of the West Indies, and much 
cultivated in Jamaica; also, the wood of this tree. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 247 Pimento, or All-spice. 
o Fhe berries of this tree have an agreeable aromatic and sub- 
astringent taste. 1777 Rosextson Hist. Amer. (1733) U1. 
ro4 Pimento, a small tree, yielding a strong aromatic apie 
3892 Joseph Gardner & Sons’ Monthly Circular 1 5 
Pimento, £5 per ton. 1893 M¢Carztuvy Red Diamonds 11. 
43 The dried seeds of pimento. 

4, attrié., as pimento myrtle, tree, wood = 3; 
pimento walk, 2 plantation of pimento trees; 
pimento water, a cordial made from pimento. 

1712 W. Rocers Vay. (1718) 126 He built two Hutts with 
Piemento trees. /éid., The Piemento Wood .. served him 
both for Firing and Candle, and refresh’d him with its 
fragrant Smell. 1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1.216 The Pimento- 
tree grows to the height of 30 or 40 feet, witha very straight 
trunk. /éfd., A Pimento walk, when im full blossom, is a 
very delightful object. 1836 Macomumveay tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. xxiv. 371 The pimento-myrtle is produced in the 
woods. iy J. Sevmove Severe Dis. 1.2 Rhobarh and 
peppermint, or nitre and soda in pimento water enable the 
stomach to bear its load. 

+ Pimge‘net. s/ang or dial. Obs. Forms: 7 
pimpgenet, pimginnit, 7-8 -ginit, 8 -ginet, 
-gennet, 9 pimgenet. [Origin unknown. F or 
Forby’s conjecture in quot. 21825, evidence is 
wanting; the alleged sense ‘pomegranate’ is not 
recorded in Eng. Dial. Diet.] A pimple: see quots. 

3693 tr. Comley's Plants tin C.'s Wks. 22 My conquering 
hand Pimpgenets cannot shno, Nor blackish, yellow spots 
the Faceoer-run. 1694 Dunton's Ladies Dict. (N.),Tostand 
. -parching his pimginits, carbuncles, and huboes, a1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Pimginnit, a large, red, angry Pimple. 
1719 D'Uerev Pills V.314 The Lass with a Wainscot Face, 
iaditom Pim-ginets free. «1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
very delicate and mincing diminutive of 
piemgenet lor pomegranate. 2. A small red gr] Possibly 
a hyperbolically figurative application of the first sense. 
1847-78 Hatuwevt, Pimgenet, a small red pimple. * Nine 
pimgenets make a pock royal’, Old Saying. 

+Pi-mlico!. Oés. [app. a place-name or 
personal surname. ] 

1, Name of a place of resort (perh. from the 
name of its proprietor) at Hogsdon (now Hoxton), 
a suburb of Iondon, formerly celebrated for its 
ale, cakes, etc.; also, ale uamed after this place. 


Plagenet. 1. 


i 


PIMLICO. 
J from Hogsdon (N.), Hey for old Ben,Pimlico's 
ga lel 1609 (#//e) Piinlyco, or Ronne Red Cap. "Tis 
a Mad World at H on. r6s0 B. Jonson Adch. v. ii, 
Gallanis..seene to fi here. .as to a second Hogs-den, In 
dayes of Pimlico and Eye-bright! 1614 J. Cooxe Greene's 
Tw Quogue in Hazl. Dodsiey XL 233, I] have sent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, to fetch a draught 
of Detby ale. 1670 in J. Nichols Cold Poemts (1780) 11]. 263 
Or stont March-beer, or Windsor-ale, .. Or Pimlico, whose 
too great sale Did marr it. 7 

2. A drinking-vessel of some kind. 

3654 Gayton Pleas, Notes ut. vi. 103 No small service 
nor miser glasses will doe the businesse bere, nor Pimlicos 
discharg d to the round ia the middle. 

3. Some white dress fabric. 

1687 Hist. Sir J. Hawkzaood ii. 23 The laughing Fellow, 
dressed up in lico, as Painters..Picture..the aoe of 
a Ghost. 1760 Life Cotton in Walton's Angler i. p. xx, 
To bedizen them out in Pimlico, or bloat them up with 
targid bombast. . 

imlico* (pimlike). [Echoic, from the cry of 
the bird} ta. Variant of PemBrico, Oés. b. 
The Australian friar-bird: see Friar 56. 6. 

1848 J. Govtp Birds Austratia lV. pl. 38 From the fancied 
resemblance of its notes to these words, it has obtained from 
the Colonists the various names of ‘ Poor Soldier ', ‘ Pimlico’, 
“Foar o'clock *, etc. a 

Pimp (pimp), 56.1 [Origin obscure. 

Generaily thought to be in some way related to 16the. F. 
pimfper vb., pr.pple. pimpant alluring or seducing ia ontward 
a rance or dress, fimpesonde a pretentious woman (Hatz- 

m.). F. pimper is taken as = Pr. prmpar, pifar to 
render elegani (Littré). But these leave much to be explained 
in the history of the word before 1600.] Me 

One who provides means and opportunities for 
unlawful sexnal intercourse; a pander, procurer. 

1607 Minnieton Five Gallants 1.1.36 Firit Courtesan.— 
Our pimp’s grown ptond. 1666 Perys Diary 10 June, The 
Dake of York is wholly given up to his new mistress... 
Mr. Brouncker, it seems, was the pimp to bring it about. 
t7ix STEELE Sfect. No. 51 » 6 He has been used as a Pimp 
to ravishing Tyraats, or successful Rakes. 1860 Motiey 
Netheri, (1868) 1. ii. 5: The hocest soldier had refused to 
become bis pim 

attrib. 1871 B. Taytoz Fausi (2875) L xi. 135 A fitter 
woman ne'er was made To ply the pimp and gypsey trade. 

b. transf. and fig. One who ministers to any- 
thing evil, esp. to base appetiles or vices. 

a1704 T. Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 Thou 
chorchyard pimp, and pander to the grave. 1789 WoicotT 
(P Pindar) Smit. Hor. . xii. 8 That sends tacounties, borongh- 
towns, his crimps, Alias his vote-seducing pimps. 184 
Miatz in Nonconf. VIS. 441 The most abandoned pim a 
the literary world, 1866 Fetton Axc. & Afod. Greeee IL 1. 
* 32 (The slave] is the pimp and pander to all the vices of 
the young. 

C. atirib. and Coms., as pimp-errant, pimp-like 
adj., pimp-master,-tenure; + pimp-whisk,-whisk- 
in (-ing) ods. slang = Pimp, 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair wv, 1 nener saw a young 
*Pimpe errant, and his Squire better match'd. 1681 AY 
Soldiers Fort. w. i, His undoubted Rightto be *Pimp- 
Master-General of London and Middlesex. 1684 SoutHEaNe 
Disappointment 1.1, Now thou art Pimp-master in Ordinary 
to my family. 170: Cowells Interpr. (White Kennett) 
Nij/2 [quotes Assize Rodl, No. 48, m. 234, of 12 Edw. I 
(1284), ‘ Willelnus Hoppeshort, tenet dimidiam virgatam 
terre [in Bokhampton] de domino rege, per servitium custo- 
diendi domino regi sex damisellas, scil, meretrices.ad cnstam 
domini regis , and adds] fe. hy *Pimp Tenore. 1874 
Hazutr Tenures of Land, etc. 3. 1707 J. STEVENS 
tr. Quevedos Com. Wks. (1 350 Such..Sayings are a 
Discredit to your self ..As for Instance,..a *Pimp whisk; a 
Tatterdemallion; Tittle tattle, 1638 Foro Fancies t ii, 
‘Tis a gallant life to be an old lord's *pimp-whiskin. 

Pimp, 62 Jocal. [Origin ancertain. Cf. Pime- 
1nG a.] A name inLondon and the sonthem counties 
for a small faggot or bundle of firewood. 

= ag De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 129 Those small 
light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to light 
the Faggots, and are calledin the Taverns a Brush, and by 
the Wood-mes Pimps. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Pimp,.. 
also a small faggot wild aiset London for lighting fires, 
named from istrodocing the fire to the coals. 1862 Mus. 
Grote Collected Papers 157 ene wood in the copses.. 
and cutting it up at home im little faggots, called ‘ pimps‘. 
ae ge Adveritsement 17 Jan., ane Commissioners 
ol H.M. Works &c. are prepared to receive tenders for the 
sopply of brashwood fagots (pimps) to the royal palaces, 
sovernmeot offices, &c. 

Pimp, 2. [f. Pie sé.1] 

1. intr. To act as pimp or pander; to pander. 

1636 Massixcer Bash/. Lover vy. i, Hence, and pimp To 

yonr rams and ewes. 167: Devpen Evening’s Love Pref, 

1s fiend, Mr. Trnewit..is not ashamed to pimp for him. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 213 note, A creature ualetter’d, who 
-. pimpeth to the pleasures of such vain, braggart, puft 
N obility. 1751 SMottett Per. Pic. xxx, He was well known 
to have pimped for three aa of the nobility. 
2 or in generalized sense. 

x68: Davpen Aés. 4 Achit. 81 The careful Devil..provi- 
dently pimps for il] desires. 1733 Cueyse Eng. Malady 
1, iv. (1734) 331, I bad never pimp'd to the Vices or lofidelity 
of any. 1813 Snetrey Noles to Q. Alab Poet. Wks. (2891) 
4/2 How much longer will man continue to pimp for the 
glottosy of Death? 

2. trans. To bring together asa pimp. monce-tse. 

3678 Czowne Cily Politiques v. (1683) 72 Sirrah .. where 
ba‘ you pimp'd this couple together? 

Hence Pimpiug zv2/. sé. and fpl.a. 

1640 H. Mitt. Nights Search 27 A pimping theife, his life 
and death. 1668 R. L’Esreasce is. Que. (1708) 5 The 
Poets do us — a good tarn, both by Fimping and other- 
wise, 1688 Roxb. Ball (1822) 1V. 269 What Pimping Whig 
shall dare contoule, or check the Lawfal Heir [James Dake 
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of York]? a1704 T. Brows Pleas. Love Wks. 1730 1.212 1 


And pimping darkness shat out day, 1849 Macautay 
ffist. Eng. vi. U1. zo He succeeded in acquiring. .partly by 
gambling, and partly by pimping, an estate of three thousand 
Pounds a year. - 

Pimpel, variant of Prerre v. 

+ Pimper, v1 06s. or dial. In6pym-. [Attenu- 
ated from pamfper.| trans. To pamper, coddle. 

1537 Latimen Let. Cromwell 8 Nov. in Lett. Suppress. 
Monast.{Camden) 248 Butt ] have a good oursshe,.wych.. 
hath fachyd me hoom to here owne howsse, and doth 
pymper me ope with all dylygence. [Cf. Eng. Dial. Dict. 
SEV: ee 2. To brisg up children overdelicately; to 
over-indnige them in the matter of food, aw. Derby.] 

+ Pimper, 7.2 Ods. rere. (Cf. early mod.Du. 
fimp-ooghen to blink, look through half-shut eyes 
(Kilian).] ftv. (?) To blink. 

1600 J. Lane Yom Tel-troth 620 But when the drinke 
doth worke within her head, She rowles and reekes, and 
pimpers with the eyes. 

Pimpernel (pi‘mpsmel). Forms: a. 5 pim- 
pernelle, -nolle, 5-6 pymper- ‘-ir-, -yr-),-nol, 
-nel, -nele, -nell(e, -nyll, 6-7 pimpernell, 6- 
pimpernel, (6-8 pempernell, ; pimpernill). 
8. 6 (in senses 1, 2) pimpinell, 9-el. [a OF. Avm:- 
prenele, zimpernelle, earlier fiprenelle (12the.), 
also pimpi-, pimpenelle (Godef., mod.F. fine 
prenelle=\t., Pg. pimpinella, Sp. pimpinela, med. 
L. pifinella (12the. in Hatz.-Damn.), all in oar 
sense 1. Diez concludes that fipinella was a cor- 
roption of dipinnella, dim. of b2¢¢nnu/a, dim. deriv. 
of difennis ‘two-winged’ (perhaps referring to the 
pinnate or bipinnatifid leaves); and, in fact, the 
Burnet appears in the herbals and vocabularies of 
the 16th c. generally, as difennella or bipenella, 
sometimes fifennula. Cf. also Ger. libermelle, 
MHG., éibenelle, The word has undergone much 
change of form, app. under the inflnence of ‘ popular 


elymology’, as well as change of sense. 

Before 1500, the L. name Pimpinella was transferred on 
the Continent, by ‘the Paticaries’, toan umbelliferous plant 
resembling the Burnets in its leaves, and hence called 
Burnet Saxifrage, to which also in 1763 Adanson appro- 
priated the botanical name Pinpinella Saxifraga. In Eng. 
this appears in the Great Herball of 1516 as pimpernel, 
and in Turner as prmpinell after the L., while he gives 
pymfpernelt for Anagallis, to which it had already beer, 
applied in rsth c. vocabniaries. No explanation of this last 
transference of the name appears. ] 4 

+1. Originally (as still in the Romanic languages) 
payee to Great Bumet, Sangutsorba officinalis,and 
Salad Bumet, Poterium: Sanguisorba. (According 
to some, properly to the latter.) Ods. 

The first quot. is doubtful; bat Godefroy identifies F. 
pimpre with piuprenelte. which in Fr. has only this sense. 

(¢ 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 557/35 Pinper- 
nele,s pinpre, 7. briddestunge.] 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voe. ibid. 
603/7 Piponellaanglice Pympernele. ¢ 1480 4 /péifa (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 246 Pupils assimilator saxifrag(iJe in foliis et in 
stipite. sed differunt in radicibus,.g-. et a*. pympernele 
lv.r. pimpernelle]. 1545 Evyot, Bifennella,an herbe callyd 
Pympernell. 1548 /é:d., Bipinnelia, called commonly Pym. 
pinella, of some Panifinula, and Bipennula, an herbe 
called Pimpernel]. 1548 Turnex Names “4 Herbes Hjb, 
Bipennella or bipennula Jtalica is called in English Barnet. 
The Poticaries cal it Pimpinellam. 1570 Levins Alani, 
57/27 Pimpernel, éipenella. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcvi. 137 

f Buroet, or Pimpinell. Pimpinell is of two sortes. if 
great and wilde; and the small garden Pimpinell. (Figs. 
of Sanguisorba officinalis and Poterinm Sangnisorha] /é2¢. 
133 Pimpinell is..in Latine Proipinella, Bipennula, Pampi- 
anda, and af some Sanguzsorba,..in English Burnet, and 
Pimpinell. 1855 Mayne “xpos. Lex. /talian pimpinel, 
common name for Sanguisoréa officinalis. 

+2. Bumet Saxifrage (Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
N.O. Umbelitferz). Obs. 

1526 Grete Herbal! ccclv, The pimpinella. Self heale or 
pympyrnell. Pimpernel is an herbe that groweth in sandy 
places at y* fote of hylles. It is good to resowdre wonndes 
yf the powder .. beoften layde therto. 1548 Tuaxer Mames 
of Herbes 11 jb, Bipenoala Germanica, is Saxifragia Italorum, 
and it is called in englishe Pimpinel, the ieee cal it 
Bibinellen. 1551 = Hebel 1. Otv, Pimpinel) doth..agre 
wyth the secunde kynde of daucus in descryptyon. and also 
in vertues. 1587 /a Commend. Gascoigne in G.s Iés., 
‘erés, etc, Pinks please some, and pempernell doth serve 
to stanch the bload. ‘ 

3. Now, The common name of Anagallis arvensis 
(N.O. Primiulacez),asmalldecumbent annual found 
in cornfields and waste ground, with smooth ovate 
opposite leaves, and bright scarlet flowers (varying 
with blue, and, more rarely, flesh-colonred or white) 
which close in cloudy or rainy weather (whence its 
rustic names oor Man's Weatherglass, Shepherd's 
Glass, etc.): distinctively called Field or Scarlet 
Pimpernel. ence extended to the whole genns. 

‘Male Pintpernel, an old distinctive name for the common 
ted-flowered variety; the hine-flowered, by some con- 
sidezed a distinct species (4. czrulca), being called Female 
Pimpernel. 

214.. Lat-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 563/43 Anagallus, 
pympernele. 1638 Tuanen Lidedius, Anagallis .. dicitut 
anglice Pympernell. 1951 — //crbad 1. C iij b, Pympernell is 
of] _kyndes: it that hath the blewe flonre,is called the female, 
but it that hath y* cremesine is called y* male. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. xaxvii. 54. 1601 Howann Pliny 1. 234 The 
herbe Pim; ell, some cal] Anagallis, others Corchoros. 
Of it be found two kindes: the male with a red floure, the 
female with a blew. 1744 J. Cramince Skeph. Banbury's 


PIMPLE. 


Rules 38 The pimpernel..shuts itself up..close against 
rainy weather. 1865 Gosse Laud & Sea (1274) 115 Whole 
patches are radiant with the pimperneL Except the corn 
poppy, this is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
1865 Tuoreau Cafe Cod viii. 154 Prettiest of all, the scarlet 
pimpernel, or poor-man’s weather-glass. . 

b. With defining words, applied to other species 
of Anagallis, consisting of small trailing herbs with 
rotate flowers of various colonrs, chiefly red or 
blue; also to plants naturally allied or having some 
resemblance to this genus. 

Bastard or False Pimpernel, (a) Chaffweed, Centun- 
culus minturns; (6) ‘an American name for /iysan'hes 
ratioloides' (Treas. Bot, 1866, Miller Plant-n. 1224). Bo 
Pimorenen dnagallis tenella, a creeping plant with deli- 
cate pink flowers. ¢Female Pimpernel (see 5). Italian 
Pimpernel, (a Anagallis Monelii, a species with large 
bine flowers; 4) Sangnisorba officinalis (sce 1). + Male, 
Red, Scarlet Pimpernel (see 3. Round(-leaved) 
Pimpernel, Brockweed. Sea or Seaside Pimpernel, 
Flonkenya peploides. Water Pimpernel, 'a) the greater 
and lesser Brooklime, leronica Beccafunga and |}. Ana- 
allis, called by the herbalists Anagal/is aquatica; (t) 
Brookweed, Samcelus Malerandi or other species. Wood 

or Yellow Pimpernel, £3 simachia nemorunt. 

1597 GeErarvE /ferdud it. clxxxiv. 495 Of Brookelyme, or 
water Pimpernell. .. There be fower sorts of Water herbes 
comprehended vnder the name Anagaliis ageatica, or 
water Pimpernel, or water Chicken weede. 1633 /é:d. 
excvi, 622 Anthyllis lentifolia, sine Alsine cruciata marina, 
..] have Englished it Sea Pimpernell, becan:e the leaues in 
shape are as like those of Pimpernel as of any other Plant. 
1756 J. Hict Brit. AZerd, 66 Genus V1. Round Pimpernel, 
Samolus. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 322 Pimpernel, 
Yellow of the Woods, Lystmackia. /tid., Round-leaved 
Water Pimpernel, Samo/us. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
Pl. IV. 245 Small Cnaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel. 1865 
Gosse Land 4 Sca ‘12741 47 The bog-pimpsinel,.was pro- 
fusely strewn over the sponzy moors. 1866 reas. Bet. 55 
Anagallis, .- Benne s by which rame the species are 
popularly known. .. Every one is familiar with the common 
red Pimpernel (4. arvensis, The 4. indica, with blue 
flowers, scarcely differs from it, except in colour and the 
larger size of its blossoms...The Italian Pimpernel (4. 
Moneli: , with still larger flowers. /éid. 704 Llysunachial 
nemorum ., approactes in size and habit the scarlet pim- 
pernel, bat has bright yellow flowers; from this resemblance 
it is often called Wood Pimpernel. 

4. attrit,, as Pimpernel Chaffweed, Pimpernel 
Rose, pinipernel water: see quots. 

1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants ‘ed, 3) I]. 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel, Pimpernel Chaffweed. 1886 Brittex & Hottano 
Eng. Plant-n., Pimpernel Rose, a book-name for ftosa 
Spinostssinia, suggested by its synonym, &. pinpinelitfolia, 
and referring, like Aurnet Rose, to the form of its leaves, 
3837 E. Howaao Old Commodore ii. 43 Vf she'd only .. use 
my pimpernel water, for she has one monstrous freckle on 
her fecue 

+ Pimpernol. O/s. (=OF. pimperiel, -neau, 
‘a broad-nosed variety of the common eel’ (G. A. 
Boulanger’, ‘a grig, scaffling, spitchcocke, fowson 
Eele’ (Cotgr.).] A small kind of cel. 

251 Liberate Noll 33 Hen. (11, 15 Sept. (P.R.O.), Rex 
vicecomiti Cantebrigie salutem. Precipimus tibi quod in 
halliva twa emas ad opus nostsum x milia anguillarom que 
vocantor Pimperooll. 1392-3 Zari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 
215 Pro piscibus recentibas..1tem pro xx¥j pimpernol, xvjs. 

Pimpillo, -owe, var. PINPILLOW Oé5., pin- 
cushion, also ee pear. 

Pimpinel 1, obs. form of PrurERNeL. 

Pimping, ¢. [Of ancertain origin; dialect- 
ally pémfy is found in same sense. Cf. Pimp 56.2, 
and Cornish dial. pémzpey weak watery cider; also 
Du. impel weak little man, Ger. fimpelig cflemi- 
nate, sickly, puling, which imply a stem fimf.] 
Small, trifling, insignificant, peddling, paltry, petty, 
mean; in poor health or condition, sickly. 

1687 T, Baows Saints in Uproar Wks, 1730 1. 77 Out of 
a little pimping corner of Britain. @170g —CAarac. Dutch 
Women Wks. 1721 IV. 315, 1am quarter‘d in a little pimp- 
ing Village on the Fronuer of Flanders. 1762 Sterne 77. 
Shetty vy. i, To go sneaking on at this pitiful,—pimping,— 
pettifogging rate. 1778 [W. Marsuatt] Minntes Agric. 
37 Apr. an.1775 This pimping patch of twoacres anda quarter. 
1824 Lama Let?. (1037) 1]. 166 She writes such a pimping, 
mean, detestable hand. 1845 S. Juno J/argarct iv,* Was 
1 so little?’ asked Margaret. ‘Yes, and pimpin’ enongh.’ 
1878 Print. Trades Jrai. xxv. 23 Vf the narrow, pimping 
fractions ia general use had been retzised. [See also Eng. 
Dial. Dict.) 

Pimping, vé/. sé. and ppl. a.: see Pip v. 

Pimple (pi'mp'l),sé. Also 5 pinple,6 pymple, 
pimpel, 6-7 (9 de/.) pumple. [Origin unknown: 
connexion with L. fapfula or papilla has been con- 
jectured ; bulevidenceiswanting. Cf.OE. piplizgende 
shingly, affected with herpes, in Sax. Leechd. 1. 266.] 

L.A small solid rounded tnmour of the skin, 
usually inflammatory, without, or rarely with, 
suppuration; a papule or pustule. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 248 Scabies ts whanne pe ize 
liddis ben reed & ta-swolle, & ful of reed pinplis. 152 
Firzueas. #/us6. § 49 The pockes appere .. lyke re 
pres & brode as a farthynge. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
ix. 86 The distilled water..is good against the freckles, 
as, and pimpels of the face. 1633 T. 7 aa Voy. 87 

ur faces were swolne hard out in pnmpfes. a 1704 7. 
Baown Sat, Fr. King Wks. 1730 1. 60 My very pimples 
bilk my face. 1876 Bristowe The. & Pract. AMfed, (1878) 253 
The pimple which results from syphilitic inoculation, 

2. fig. A small rounded swelling, as a bnd, etc. 

ts8s Stasyuvast ucts Ded. (Arb.) 6, 1 should bee 
thoght over carious, by prying owt a pimple in a bent. 
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1784 Cowrza Task in. 528 He pinches from the second 
stalk A pimple, that portends a future sprout. 1855 DeLaMea 
Kitch. Gard. (1861) 103 The pimples daily grow higger and 
bigger... They grow into buttons, which spread into mush- 
rooms. 1881 Daawin Veg. Aloud vi. 286 On fF pasture 
land, ..the whole surface is sometimes dotted with little 
pimples, ..and these poe consist of old worm-castings. 
b. slang. The head. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 1. 298 Scroggins .. planted many 
clumsy hits upon his adversary's pimple. a@1825 Forny 
Vou £. Anglia, Pimple, the head. It must be a diminutive 
as well as a feeble head which is denominated. 18.. Racing 
Song in Baumann Londintsenen (1887) 138/1 Sharp brains in 
my noble pimple. ‘ 

+3. ‘A boon companion’ (Farmer), Obs, slang. 

1700 Concaeve MVay of World w. x, The sun's a good 
Pimple, an honest Soaker. . 

4. alirib. and Comb., as pimple eruption, face, 
Spot; pimple-faced, -ltke, -nosed, -spangled adjs. ; 
pimple copper, pimple metal, the product of 
one of the successive operations in copper-smelting, 
containing abont 75 percent. or more of copper, 
and having pimples on the surface from the escape 
of bubbles of sulphurons acid; pimple-mite, a 
minute acarid (Demodex folliculorunt) which infests 
the sebaceous follicles of the face (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 104 The same. taketh 
away pimple-spots out of the face. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondt's Eromena 16 Of a crabbed nature, pimple-faced, 
and a creple. 1758-65 Gotosm. £ss. i, The pimple-nosed 
Spirit at the president's right elbow. 1868 Joynson Metals 
98 The epepet it its form known. .as ‘ pimple’ copper—is 
put into the furnace. 1877 Raymono Statist. A/ines § 
Juning 380 Treatment of the pimple metal. 1898 P, Manson 
Trop. Diseases xviii. 298 Minute pimple-like abscesses. 

Pimple, v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
trans, To raise pimples npon; to spot or deface 
with pimples (in quot. fig.). b. dtr. To become 
pimply. Hence Pimpling 24/. sd. and ff/. a. 

ts99 A. M. tr. Gabedhouers Bk. Physicke 253/1 An ex- 
cellent oyle of Tartar, agaynste all prmplinge af the Face. 
1604 T. M. Black BA. in Meddletox's Hks. (Bullen) VII. 
40 You will pimple your souls with oaths, till you make 
them as well-favoured as your faces. 1638 VeNNEa Mia 
Recta, A Censure (1650) 379 Such as have..red pimpling 
Faces, and adusted Humours. 1666 Pervs Diary 12 July, 
A rose touching his skin.. would make it rise and pimple. 

Pimpled (pimp'ld), a [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.} Having, or characterized by, pimples. 

1622 Massincer & Dexker Virgin Afart, u. i, The 
Armado of pimpled, deep scarletted, rubified, and carbuncled 
faces, a@1697 AuBaty Sricf Lives (1898) 1.141 A gentleman 
witb a red, ugly, pumpled face. 1747 tr. Asiruc's Fevers 
317 It is called pimpled measles, when the pustules are hig 
and elevated. 1870 J. Roskect in Eng. Jfcch. 18 Feb. 547/2 
This copper is termed ‘blistered’ or ‘pimpled' copper, 
according to its quality. 

Comb, 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xlix, Men..of a red- 
nosed, pimpled-faced, convivial look. . . 

Pimple-stone: sec Piusie-, + Pimpling: 
see Pirpiinc pfi.a. Pimploe: see Pixpitiow. 

Pimply (pimpli), ¢ [f. Prurre sd. + -y.] 
Full of pimples; covered or spotted with pimples. 

1748 Ricnarvson Clarissa (1811) 1. xxxi. 227 Belton’s [face] 
so a and so pimply. 1769 Pennant Zood. 111.7 The Toad, 
..Uhe back flat, and covered with a pimply dusky hide. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Mick. xxx, A handsome face, only a 
little pimply as though with drinking. 

Comb. 1873 Routledge’s Wng. Gentl, Mag. Feb. 174/2 
A short. .piaply-faced youth. 

Hence Pirmpliness. 

1893 Strand Mag. V\1. 35 A pimpliness of countenance. 

(Pimprint, error for PRisprint, privet.] 

Pimpship (pimpfip). [f. Prue sd. + -sarp.] 
The personality of a pimp: used as a mock title. 

1682 Otowam Fuvenal’s Sat, iii, Poems (1684) 203 Saving 
your reverend Pimpship, whered'ye ply? 1693 Hacchan. Sess. 
14 What precious intreigues could my Pimpship discover. 

Pin (pin), 53.1 Forms: 1 pinn, 4-7 pynne, 
pinne, 5-6 pyn, (5 pene, pyne, 6 pynn, pine), 
6-8 pinn, 6- pin. [Late OF. 7177, a common 
Low Ger. word: .MLG., LG. Arnaz, pin, LG. also 
penne, pen (Brem. Woeh.), MDu. pratne (§ pinna, 
spun » cuspis, veruculum, aculens, scopus, 
clavas lignens’ Kilian), Du. pir ae peg (in 
Hexham p7nne, ‘also the pinnacle of a steeple’) ; 
MHG. (rare) phinue nail, plug. Ger. pinne and 
pin: late ON. pinn? (14th e.), Norw., Sw. pinne, 
Da. pind; generally held to be ad. L. pina, in 
the Vulgate, Luke iv. 9 = ‘pinnacle’, ‘applied to 
points of various kinds, battlements, cutting edge 
of an ax? (Walde Lat, Ziym. Wbch., where it is 
distinguished from Zenna feather, also often spelt 
pinna),] 

I. Primary sense: = Jeg. 

1, A small piece of wood, metal, or other solid 
substance, of cylindrical or similar shape, often 
tapering or pointed, used for some one of various 
purposes, as to fasten or hold together parts of 
a structure, to hang something upon, to stop up 
a hole, or as a part of mechanism to convey or 
check motion ; a peg, a bolt. 

ax100 Gerefa in A neéia (1886) IX. 265 Ne sceolde he nan 
bing forzyman..ne musfellan, ne, beet git lasse is, to hepsan 
pinn. 2325 Gloss, HW. de Bibtesu. in Wright Foc. 167 
E par deuz hietes [eéoss the ax-tre pinnes] se Lenent owel. 


870 


/bid. 168 Devaunt les braceroles sount biletz [géoss pinnes}. 
{1329 Wardr. Ace (Ace. Exch K. R. Bd. 383. No. 9) 
m. t Pro.. pynnis ac cathenis pro leporariis Gxardist 
1386 Cuavcer Sgr’s 7. ae And turne ayeyn with 
writhyng of a pyn. ¢141z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 
1104 And vp is broken, lok, hasp, barre & pyn. c1440 
Promp. Parv.399/2 Pynne, of tymbyc (or pegge. .), cavifla. 
/bid., Pynne, of metalle,as yryne,. .spintrumn, 1484 Caxton 
Fables of cEsop vi. viii, [The kat} hynge hym self by 
his two feet bebynd at a_pynne of yron whiche was 
styked ata balke. 1489 — Fayles of A. m1. xxiv. 138 Pinnes 
of wode toioine the palys. 1927 Churchw, Ace. St. Giles, 
Reading 31 For lathes, nayles,..tile pynnes for the new 
hous. 1§7§ Laxenam Let. (1871) 56 This tent had seauen 
cart lode of pynz perteining too it. 1607 Noaven Surv, 
Dial, wi. 125 As if a man should build a house, without 
Ppinne or nayle. 1632 SANoEason Sez7. 427 Not the least 
wheele or pinne or notch. 1664 Everyn Sylva (1679) 27 
Oak is excellent for..pinns and peggs for tyling,&e. 41713 
Extwoon A utobiog, (1765) ¥ The Keys were hung upon 
a Pin inthe Hall. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 
158 The lower frame-work .. is connected hy means of the 
Pins or wedges. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., Pin...3. The 
axis of a sheave. An axis of a joint, as of the gimbal or 
compass-joint. 1884 F. J. Baitten Match & Clockm. 51 
A..cylinder studded with pins for lifting the hammers is 
a chiming train. 1885 Law Rep.15 Q. Bench Div. 316 A 
catch..at the end of an iron pin, which prevented the pin, 
when passed through a slit, from repassing. 

rag 1637 Rutuerroro Let. to F. Gordon 16 June, See 
that there he not a loose pin in the work of your salvation. 
1711 Countrey-Man's Let. 10 Curat 34 The old Politick, that 
‘tis Dangerous to innovate or loose a Pinn. 

b, An indicator of a long or pointed shape; as 
tthe hand of a clock; tthe gnomon of a sun- 
dial; tthe index or tongue of a balance (oés.). 

¢ 1440 Promp. Paro. 399/2 Pyane, of an orlage, .. schow- 
ynge be owrys of the day. 1639 G Dastet Verzic. 568 
Numher will prevaile, And turne the pin of bright Astrents 
Skale, 1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Afag. vi. iii. 123 The Pin 
or Gnomon. .heing 37 parts, and the shadow. .28. 
te. A peg, nail, or stud fixed in the centre of 


a target. Obs. 

¢1450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be my trowthe 
3e hitre the pynne. 1584 W. Etoertown in Halliw. Yorks. 
Athol, (1850) 6 Walnsley did the vpshot win, With both 
his shafts so near the pin. 1592 Suaxs. Rove & Fret i. iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe- 
boyes hut-shaft, 1642 Furter Afody & Prof. St. ve xvii. 426 
To cleave the pinne and do the deed. 

d. In a stringed musical instrument: Each of 
the pegs round which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and by turning which they are tuned; atuning- 
pin, tuning-peg: =PrG sd.1 2a, Also fig.: cf. 16. 

1587 Greene Yrifameron u. Wks. (Grosart) II], 121 
Fearing if he wrested not the pin toa right key, his melody 
would be marred. 1592 — PAdéoniela ihid. X). 126 Giouanni 
hearing hir harpe on that string [love] strained it a pin higher 
thus. 1894 Lyty Aloths. Bouts. v. iii, He looses his rosen, that 
his fiddle goes cush, cush..his mouth so drie that he hath 
not spittle for his pinnae. 1607-12 Bacon £'ss., Enepire (Arb.) 
298 Nero could touch and tune the Harp well, But in 


gouernement sometymes he vsed to wyod the pynnes to | 


highe, sometymes to let them downe to lowe, a 1800 Bonny 
Bows o' London in Buchan's Ballads (1828) 11. 130 Ye'll 
take a lith o' my little finger bane, And i} make a pin to 
your fiddle then. 1885 C. G, W. Locx Workshop Receipts 
Ser. iv. 285/2 As the pins and wires of pianos become worn, 
it is necessary to renew them. : 

+e. A peg, nail, etc. fixed in a surface, to mark 


a place, or for omament or other purpose. Ods, 
1648-78 Hexnam, Pen of de Trock-Tafed, the Pin upon 
a Billyard table. c16s0 Robin Hood his death 44 in Furniv. 


Percy Folio \. 53 When they came to Merry church lees | 


they knoc[kled vpon a pin. 1689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2429/4 A 
Silver Box and a pinn'd Case, many of the Pins being come 
out, so that the Brass was seen. 


f. One of a set of pegs fixed on the inside of 
a large drinking-vessel, dividing it into equal parts, 
said by some to indicate the limit of each drinker’s 


draught: = PEG sé.1 2b. 

1sg2 Nasne ?. Penifesse 23 King Edgar. .caused certaine 
iron cups to be chained.,at every Vintners doore, with 
iron pins in them, to stint euery man how much he. should 
drinke: and he that went beyond one of those pins for- 
feited a penny for every draught. 1655 Feitra Ch. Hist. 
ui. ii, § 3 That Priests should not go to Publick Drinkings, 
nee ad fpinnas bibant, nor drink at Pins. This was a 
Dutch trick ..of Artificial Drunkenness, out of a Cup 
marked with certain Pins, and he accounted the Man, who 
could nick the Pin, drinking even unto it. 1673 /folborn 
Drotlery 76 Edgar away with pins i’ th’ Cup To spoil 
our drinking whole ones up, @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Nick it,..to Drink to the pin or button. 1850 Loner. Gold. 
Leg.1. Courtyard of Castle 17 No jovial din Of drinking 
wassail to the pin. . P 

g. The cylindrical part in a Jock on which the 
pipe or hollow stem of the key fits. Also, that 
part of a key which enters the lock (esp. if solid 
instead of hollow). 

1703 Moxon Dfech. Exerc, 25 If you have a Pin to the 
Lock,..the Pin is rivetted into the Plate. 1875 Knicat 
Dict. Btech., Pin...9. The part of a key-stem which enters 
the lock. : e 

h,- Naut. (a) A peg fixed in the side of a rowing- 
boat as a fulcrum for the oar; a thole-pin. (4) 
Applied to various pegs or bolts used in a ship, 
c.g. to make fast the rigging (BELAYING-fis), to 
keep the capstan-bars in place, etc, 

1832 Hr. Maatixeay E£éla of Gar. ii. 32 How are you to 
row? The pins are out that should fix your oars. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi, Holding on by the belaying 
pin. ¢1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 137 Pits, short iron 
rods fixed occasionally in the drum-heads of capstans, and 


PIN. 


through the ends of the bars, to prevent their unshipping. 
lbid., Pins of boats, pins of iron or wood fixed along tbe 
gunwales of some boats (instead of rowlocks) whose oars are 
confined hy grommets. 1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-bk. 161 
Cafstan-bars..are..held in their places in the drumhead 
holes, by little iron bolts called capstan or safety pins. 

1. Carpentry, Vhe projecting part or ‘ tenon’ 
of a dovetail joint, which fits into the ‘ mortise’. 
‘ mis Smeaton Builder's Max, 88 The projecting piece.. 
is called the pin of the dovetail; and the aperture into which 
it is fitted. .is called the socket. eg in ghee & Join. 64 
Cabinet-makers ..do not often make broad dovetails, as they 
make the pins narrower and further apart in general than 
joiners. : 
_ J. Quotts. The peg or ‘hob’ at which the quoit 
is aimed. 

[1801 Stautr Sports § Past. 11. ii. § 9 Quoits...To play at 
this game, an iron pin, called a hob, is driven into the 

round [ete.}.] 1857 Chambers’ Inform, People 1. 704/2 
The quoit being delivered.. with a steady aim at the pin. 
1897 Crockett Lad's Love xviii, His first quoit fell within 
three inches of the pin. 

k. Golf. An iron rod bearing a small flag, used 
to mark the position of a hole. 

tgot Scotsman 5 Sept. 7/3 His magnificent approach to 
within a yard of the pin. 1905 MVesdo. Gaz. 23 Aug. 5/1 
Ilad a perfect mashie shot and lay three yards off the pin. 

1. ?The latch or handle of a door: see Eng. 
Dial. Dict. s.v. 222 4 and Zirl 2, dial. 

217.. Clerk Saunders iv. in Scott Afinstr. Scot, Bord. 
(1869) TH Then take the sword from my scabbard, And 
slowly lift the pin ; And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Ye never tet Clerk Saunders in. — Prince Robert ix, ibid. 
ce O he has run to Darlinton, And tirled at the pin. 1804 

. Courza Poetry 1, 232 {E. D. D.) Your fingers numb Wall 
hardly turn the pin. 1816 Scott Anéig, xl, Murder tirl'd 
at the door-pin. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. WI. rv. 39 
There knocking, was he bidden in, And heedfully he raised 
the pin, And entering stood, : F 

2. fig. (from 1). +a. That on which something 
‘hangs’ or depends. Ods. (Cf. Pec sb.15.) - 

c 1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 2952 They hangen by another 
pyn. 1538 Starkey England i. i. 164 A grete parte of thys 
mater hangyth apon one pine. 1648 Erkon Bas. xxiv. 236 
A great part of whose piely hung upon that popular pin of 
rayling against, and contemning the Government and Liturgy 
ofthis Church. 1748 Haattey Observ. Man 1. ii. 116 That 
Point, being settled, becomes a capital Pin, upon which all 
the Pagan Chronology depends. 2 

II, = ME. and Sc. Preen, F. &pingle. 

3. A slender piece of wire (now usually of brass 
or iron, tinned), formed with a sharp tapered point 
at one end and a flattened round head at the other, 
commonly used to fasten together parts of dress, 
loose papers, etc., for mounting entomological speci- 
mens, and for various purposes, Also applied to 
larger articles of the same kind made of steel, 
gold, silver, etc., often more or less ornamental, 
and used for securing the hair, a hat, shawl, scarf, 
etc., or merely for ornament. See also Drawinc- 
pin, Hairvix, Hat-pin, SAFETY pin, SCARF pin, 
ete. (The most frequent use.) 

€1380 Wycuir Ms. (1889) 12 pei becomen pedderis berynge 
knyues, pursis, pynays and girdlis[etc.] for wymmen. @ 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 64 She was atyred with highe longe 
pynnes lyke a iebet, and so..(they] saide she hare a galous 
on her hede. 1480 A/atdon, Essex, Crt. Rolls Bundle 51 
No. 3, xvi nedeles, xii dressyng pynnes. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) vit. vii. 285 YF childern in ther youth stele 
pynnes or apples or ony other smale thynges. /did. xil. 295 
A lady..can pynne her hode ayenst the wynde with a smale 

ynne of Iaton .xii. fora peny. 1545 Mates of Customs cij, 
pats the dossen thousande iis. 1632 Massincer Crt 
Madam sy. iv, A silver pin Headed with a pearl wort 
threespence. 1668 Perys Diary 2 Jan., He that will not 
stoop for a pin will never be worth a pound. 1712 Aoptson 
Spect. No. 295 24 A Pina Day, says our frugal Proverb, is 
a Groata Year. 1801 Broomrieto Rurad T., Nich. & Kate 
xxii, As like him, ay, as pin to pin, 1851 D. Witsox Pret. 
Ann. (1863) I. 11. vi. 475 The contents of tbe tumuli include 
bone pins, needles [etc]. 1870 Miss Mutock Fair Franceiv. 
(1871) 145 As the phrase is,‘ you might have heard a pin fall’, 

b. As a type of something very small, or of 
very slight value or significance: esp. in phr. 7of 
worth a pin, not to care a pin, etc. 

13.. A. Adis. 6146 (Bodl. MS.) He nolde giue a pynne Bot 
he mizth pise wynne. c1460 Towneley Alyst. i. 364 Thi 
felowship sect I not ala pyn. 1529 Sxerton Alagni/ 1028 
With a pere my lone you may wynne, And ye may lese it 
fora pynne., c1s3o H. Ruopes BA, Nurture 420 in Badces 
Bk. 93 Yet he is not worth a pin. 1579 Furkxe Con/ut. 
Samer 634, I would so esteeme them,..but not a pinne 
the more. 1890 Spenser /. Q. 1. v. 4 Who not a pin Does 
care for looke of living creatureseye. 1602 Varcissus (1893) 
1 A pinne for povertye! 1628 Eaace Siicrocosmt., Scepite 
tn Relig. (Arb.)67 He choses this, not as better, but because 
there is not a pin to choose. 1777 SHERIOAN Sch. Scand tit 
i, 'Tis evident you never cared a pin for me. 1785 European 
Mag. V111. 96 Your robe is not a pin the worse. 1887 [sce 
Cuoose v, 12). 1900 Portox & Troms Sforts Burma 11. 43 
One of my elephants..did not care two pins for a tiger. 

c. Pin's head, pin's point: in literal sense, or 
allusive as in b; also aédrzd. (cf. piv matter in 18). 

1415-40 Dk. of Orteans Pocwets (1827) 8 And if she wolde 
.. But graunt me loo liche to a pynnys hed Part of hiris. 
1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 7 1t is not so moche as a 
pynnes poyat, compared to yt hole erth. «1622 Maus tr. 
Alonan's Guoman @ Alf. 1. 63 \t had sot beene a Pins- 
poynt matter; 1 should haue set light by it. 1698 Christ 
Exalted $78. 61 Man’s Law will not hang a Man for steal- 
ingn Pins head. 1774 Gotoss. Nat. //ist. (1776) V11. 301 
‘The eggs are no larger than pins points. Pa: Mrs. A. E. 
James dad, Housch. Managem. 76 We did not lose the value 


PIN. 


of a pin's head. 1879 Sz. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
pin’s-head perforation in the sigmoid flexure. . 

d. Pins and needles; popular name for a prick- 
ing or tingling sensation, as that which accom- 
panies the recovery of feeling in a limb after 
numbness. On pins and needles: in a state of 


excessive uneasiness. 

1844 J. T. Hewrerr Parsons §& IW. vi, The pins and 
needles sensations which followed. 1869 Roxtledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann, 640 He had enough pins and needles in his feet 
to stock a hnberdasher's shop. 1885 T. A. GuTurie Tinted 
Venus 40 The shock ran up to his elbow and gave him acute 
"pins and needles’, 1897 Pad? Afal? Blag. Aug. 530 He 
was plainly on pins and needles, did not know whether to 
take or to refuse a cigar. x Allbute's Syst, Med, VIL 
64 Subjective sensations such as heat and cold, pins and 
needles,..may persist during the intervals, 

4, transf. +. A thorn or prickle. Obs. b. The 
incipient bur or blossom of the hop. 

1643 Trape Come. Gen. xiii. 6 There are pins in all the 
worlds roses. 1900 Daily News a3 jely 2/4 The hop plant 
has grown well this week, and the bine is already putting 
out pin for burr, 

TIT. (Cf. med.L. pizna, Du. pine pinnacle.) 
+5. A point, peak, apex. Ods. exc. dial. 

€3450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 208 Up to this pynnacle 
now go we, I xal the sett on the hy3est pynne. 1819 W. 
Taxnant Papistry Storm'd vy (1827) 184 The sun was 
cockin’ now upon The vera pin o’ Mid-day’s cone. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X1. 57/2 The most prominent object (in Conna- 
mara] is a group of conical mountains called the Twelve 
Pins. 1892 Jane Bartow J/rish Idylis i. a Those twelve 
towering Connemarese peaks, which in Saxon speech have 
dwindled into Pins. . , 

6. The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in horses 
and cattle: cf. £2-done, -buttockin 18. Now dial, 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3886/4 A grey Nag,.. gall'd upon the 
near Pin. 1726 Byrice’s Weekly ¥rul. 25 Mar. 3 A Brown 
Bay Nag..thin behind, the Pins standing a little out. 1807 
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Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 327 Line of the back straight | 


+elying completely on a level with the pin or huekles. 
1903 Eng, Deal, Dict. s.v., A cow ‘high in the pins’. 
IV. Transferred uses (chiefly from I). 


7. A leg; usually in p/. collog. or dial, 

¢13830 Hickscorner D iij, Than wolde I renne thyder on my 
pynnes As fast as I might go. 31628 Earte Microcosm, 
Downe-r, Scholar (Arb.) 41 His body is not set vpon nice 
Pinnes. 1781 Burcoyne Ld. of Manor i. iv, I never saw 
a fellow better set upon his pins, @ 1845 Barnam Jugol, 
Leg. Ser. ut. La, Thoulouse a75 Who ventures this road 
need be firm onhis pins{ 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 2/4 Iroquois 
(a race-horse} has been very ‘dickey'on his pins. 1888 °R. 
BotorEwoon’ Robbery under Arms i, Wonderfully strong 
and quick on his pins. 

8. Askittle; in J/. the game of skitiles. See also 
Niverins, TENFINS. 

1580 Hottvaanp Treas. i'r. Tong, Quilles, as tonér aux 
giilles, to play at nine pins. 1600 Rowtanos Lett. Humours 
Blood w. 64 To play at..aine holes, or ten pinnes, 1694 
S. Jounson Notes Past, Let. ie Burnet i. 39 A cleaverer 
Tip..thau taking out the Middle Pin and throwing dowa 
none of the rest, 1869 Routledge's Ev. add Ann. 516 When 
all the pins [in American bowls} are knocked down by 
one ball. 1881 Younc Every Mau his own Mechanic § 8 
The large pins used in skittle playing. 

+ 9. a. A knot in wood (looking like a peg driven 
in). Os, 

1545 AscHam Toxofh. (Arb.) 115 The boughe commonlye 
is verye knotty, and full of pinnes. 1685 Hicins ir. Puvrus' 
Nomenclator 144/1 The pinne or hard corne of a knot in 
timber, which hurteth sawes, . 

b. A hard spot occurring in steel during the 


process of manufacture. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic v. (1833) 116 When the steel 
has hard portions called Aizs hy the workmen. 1884. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. a7o/a Free from those 
hard bright spots which workmen call ‘pins ‘. 


+10. A hard swelling on the sole of a hawk’s 
foot; a disease characterized by such swellings 


(also called pizz-gout: see 18). Obs. 

1575 Tuaserv, Falconrie 260 Of the Pin in the Hawkes 
foote, a disease much like the corne in the foote of a man, 
ford., The Pynne is a swelling disease, that doth resemble 
sharpe nayles, rysing vp in the hottome or palme of the 
Hawkes foote. 1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 134 Witha 
sharpe knife seareh and pare out the pinne, or core, or corne. 
1688 R. Hotme A rwoury 1. 237/2 The Pynne. 

+b. A corn on the toe or foot. Ods. 
1611 Cotcr., Fronedle, an agnell, pinne, or warnell in the 


toe. 

+11. Pin and web: name for a disease of the 
eye (? characterized by a spot or excrescence like 
a pin’s head, and a film covering the general 
surface: according to Dr. S. B, Atkinson, ‘phlyc- 
tenular ulcer with conjunctivitis’). Oés. 

1533 Etvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 79 By these destillations or 
reumes hapneth many diseases..as..pynne and webe in the 
eyes. 1575 Turseav. Falconrie 300 This disease of the 
Pinne & webbe, is of some men called the Veroll. 1605 
Suans, Lear m1. iv, 122 This is the foule Flibbertigibbet ;.. 
Hee pies the Web and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lippe. 1672 Jossetyn New Eng. Rarities 96 To 
take off a Pin and Web, or any kind of Filme growing over 
the Eye. 1925 Bravtey Mam. Dict., Pearl,a Disease in 
an Horse's Eye, under which Head we shall comprehend 
Pins, Spots, Webs, &c. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pin and 
IVe6, an old popular name for an opacity of the cornea, 


12. A small cask or keg holding half a firkin, 
or 44 gallons. 


1570 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 


4%, iij pynnes for 
caryage of drenk a feld. argoo B. E. Bh i 


tet. Cant, Crew, 


871 


Pin, a small Vessel containing Four Gallons and a half, or 
the Eighth part of a Barrel. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. 
tv. (ed. 2) 293 Powder one of the Balls and put it into a Pin 
or Halfa Firkin. 1814 Sforting Wag. XLIIL.112 He used 
to have a pin of beer. c1goo Advertisement, Beer in Cask. 
Discount for Cash on or betore Delivery, 3d. Pin; 6d. Firkin; 
1s. Kilderkin, 

+13. A piece at chess; also, at the game of 
merels. In the latter referring app. to actual 
pegs; in chess extended cither from these, or from 
the shape of Tudor chessmen, which were not 
unlike ninepins. Ods. 

1688 R. Hotmeg Armoury iw. xvi. (Roxb.) 66/1 The King 
is the first and highest of all the chesse pins. /d/d., The 
Queene is the next pin in height to the King. 1784 Cowrer 
Yash vi.a7t Atthe chequer'd board... witha hand Trembling, 
as if eternity were hung In balance on his conduct of a pin. 

14. a. Cookery. Short for ROLLANG-PIN. 

31894 Casseli's Univ. Cookery Bk. 740 Keep the board and 
pin well floured. 

b. Short for Knittine-gi7, knitting-needle. 

1897 Tit Bits 4 Dec. 175/3 As the old lady put down her 
wed the Princess took them up, and finished the stocking- 

eel. 

V. Phraseological uses. 

15. In the phrase on or upon a merry pin, esp. 
to set the heart on a merry pin, to have the heart 
hanging on a jolly pin, whence also upon the 
peevish pin, on another pin, etc. ; later, dz a merry 
fin, in a merry humour, disposition, or frame of 
mind. arch. or dial, 

The origin is obseure. In later use sometimes (cf. quot, 
1658) associated with the musical tuning-peg, as in next. 

¢ 1386 Cuaverr Merch, 7. 272 By my fader kyn Youre 
herte hangeth on aioly pyn. ¢1440 Parfoncpe 5552 Youre 
hert yson another pynne. ¢1485 Diedy syst. v. 492, l wyll 
sett my soule on a mery pynne, 1530 Panscr. 844/1 Upon 
a mery pynne, de hayt, 1568 Gaartox Chron. 11.578 King 
Charles heart by gettyng of Paris, was set vpon a merye 
Pinne. 1387 Fremixe Contn. LMolinshed U1. 1015/2 The 
commons hauing now their willes, were set vpon a pin, that 
the game was theirs. 1658 Osnorx Adv. Son i. (1896) 24 
Success doth often wind him up to a jovial pin. 1666 J. 
Seaceast Let. Thanks 42 You cannot for your heart yet 
wean your self of that merry pin of Fancy. 1676 Snanweul. 
Virtuoso 1, i, | never was ona better pin in my life. 1694 
L'Estrance Fadles eecii. (1714) 316 The Woman was One 
day upon the Peevish Pin. 1970 Gent?. Mag. XL. 559 To 
express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and no Flincher 
under the Effeets of Good Fellowship, he is said to be.. 
Ona merry pin, 17 19 T. Hutcuixson Diary 6 Oct., Dined 
at Amen Corner .. ita John upon a merry pin. (/autended 
18h ¢. lang. 1855 Anne Manninc O. Chelsca Bun-ho. iv. 64 
As for the Doctor, he was quite on the merry Pin.) 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2) sv., He is in a merry Pin, 
1982 Cowrer Gilpin 178 Right glad to find His friend in 
merry pin. 1818 Black. Mag. 11. 407 Were J in the pin. 
1887 .\. Ritey 4 ¢hos ato Our prelate was in merry pin, 

+16. Pitch; degree; step: esp. with Aigher, ower, 
utmost, raise, take down, Obs. (Cf. PEG sh.1 3.) 

Originally, a figure taken from a musical tuning-peg (see 
1d); in quot. 1617 perh, referring to the rack. 

1584 Greene Myrr, Modestie Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 24 The 
Tudges. .seeing she had infringed their reasons, by the power 
of the lawthought to wrest hir vpona higher pin. 1617 H1e2on 
Wks. 11,141 The prodigal sonne..sets his course euen vpon 
the racke, and streteheth it out to the vtmost pinne. @1624 


Be. M. Satu Sern. (1652) 188 They..went more roundly 


and roughly to worke with them, taking them downe a pinne 
or two lower, a@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary u, ii, He's 
but one pin above a natural. 16g: N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. u. vii, (1739) 41 To raise the price of their Cloaths to 
their own covetous pin. 31669 R. Montacu in Succleuch 
ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 452, I am confident we shall 
bring them a pin lower. 1731 W. Bowman Ser, xxix, To 
set our selves on the same pin With Paul and Peter, 
C. Keitn Farmer's Ha', They mak a loud and joyfu’ din, 
For ilka heart is raised a pin. 5 

17. Phrase. 7o put tn the pin (collog. or slang), 
to put a check or stop to some conrse; to call 
ahalt; es. to give up drinking. So /o keep in 
the pin, to keep from drinking; fo let loose a pin. 
(Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

eget hy some to have reference to the pins in a 
drinking-enp (rf); but it may refer more eerierally to the 
use of a pin or peg in stopping motion or making fast, and of 


| letting loose by taking ont the pin. 


1834-53 |W Aistle-binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser.m. 112, | ance was 
persuaded to ‘put in the pin‘, But foul fa’ the bit o’t ava 
wad hide in, For whisky’s a thing so bewitchingly stout, 
The first time I smelt it, the pin it lap out. 1835 J. 
Monteatu Dundlane Tradit. (088 ) 89 (E.D.D.) He had 
religiously abstained from drinking during the twelvemonths 
he had himself determined to keepinthe pin. 18g: Maynew 
Lond. Labour 1. 345/1 He had two or three times resolved to 
better himself, and had ‘put in the pin‘, meaning he had 
made a vow to refrain from drinking. 1836 Dei7s Hallowe'en 
14 (E.D.D.) The Deil that e’en was ettlin’ to let loose a pin. 


VI. 18. attrié. and Comd., as pin-box, -dot, 
-hook, -manufactory,-mark,-seller,-snatcher, -stick- 
ing, -thrusting, + pin-auger, an auger for boring 
holes for pins or pegs; pin-bit = pin-dril/; pin- 


block, (@) a block of wood in which pins or pegs | 


are fixed ; (6) a block of wood to be shaped into 
a pin or peg (Cet, Dict.): + pin-bole, pinboll, 
? some contrivance for floating a fishing-net; pin- 
bone, the hip-bone, esp. of a horse (see 6) ;_ pin- 
borer, a Canadian beetle (Xyéborus dispar) 
which makes small round punctures like pinholes 
in the bark of pear-trees; +pin-bouke [see Bowx], 
some kind of vessel for liquids; pin-bush, ‘a 
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fine reaming- or polishing-tool for delicate metal- 
work? (Cent. Déct.); pin-buttock, a narrow or 
sharp buttock; hence pin-buttocked a.; pin- 
cherry, the N. American wild red cherry (Pranus 
pennsylvanica); pin-cloth, a pinafore (?06s.); 
pin-clover, name in California (from the shape 
of the seed-vessel) for the European stork’s-bill 
(Eredium cicutarium), widely naturalized there; 
pin connexion, a connexion of the parts of an 
iron or steel bridge by pins (instead of rivets, ete. ; 
cf. pin-jornt) ; pin-cop [Cop s6.2 3], a pear-shaped 
‘cop’ or roll of yarn, used for the weft in a power- 
loom ; also a¢éréé.; pin-curl, an artificial curl of 
hair held in place by a hairpin; pin-drill, a 
drill with a projecting central pin surrounded by 
a cutting face, used for countersinking, etc.; pin- 
drop a. (of silence) in which one could ‘hear 


La pin drop’; pin-fish, name for two N. American 


elongated sparoid fishes (Zagodon rhomboides, Di- 
plodus holbrock?) ; also a small sun-fish, Lepomis 
pallidus; pin-flat, a flat pin-cushion formed of 
two disks of cardboard lined and covered with some 
textile material, so that pins can he stuck into the 
edge (U. S.); pin-footed a, = fin-footed: sce Fin 
sb. 6; t+ pin-gout, a disease in a hawk’s foot (see 
10); pin-grass = fin-clover; pin ground, a fin- 
Spot ground upon a textile; pin-hold, ‘a placc 
at which a pin holds or makes fast’ (Smart, 1836) ; 
+ pin-hood, ‘the hood attachedtoa cloak, and fitted 
to be drawn over the bat or bonnet of the wearer’ 
(Jam.’; pin-joint, a form of joint in which two 
parts are connected by a pin passing through an 
eye in each ; pin-machine, a machine for making 
pins; pin-man, a man who sells, or manipulates, 
pins; pin-mandrel (see quot.); ‘pin matter, 
the matter of a pin, that which matters a pin; 
not a pin matter, something that matters not a 
pins cf. Matrer sd. 183 pin-mill = Piy-wiEEL 
3; pin-necked a., having tufts of feathers on the 
neck, as the pinnated gronse or prairie-hen; pin- 
oak, a species of oak (Qnercus palustris) found in 
swampy places in N. America; so called from the 
persistent dead branches, which resemble pins or 
pegs fixed in the trunk; pin pallet (see quot.) ; 
pin-paper, a paper of pins (Parer sb. 6b); fig. 
a collection of samples; pin-patch (dya/.), a peri- 
winkle (? because extracted from its shell with 
a pin); pin-poppet (d/a/.), a cylindrical case for 
pins; +pin-powder = Piy-pustT; pin-prod = 
PIN-PRICK ; + pin-purse, ?a pin-case, or a pin- 
cushion ; pin-rack A’@z/., a rack or frame on the 
deck of a ship, in which belaying-pins are fixed ; 
pin-rail, a rail or bar in which pins or pegs are 
fixed; pin-rib, ‘a delicate cord or rib woven in 
the substance of fine muslin’ (Cet, Dict.) ; pin- 
rod, ‘in a locomotive, a tie-rod connecting the 
brake-shoes on opposite sides’ (Cev¢. Dict.) ; pin- 
spot, each of a nnmber of small round spots like 
pins’ heads forming a pattern upen a textile fabric ; 
hence pin-spotted @.; pin-striped @., having 
a narrow ornamental stripe of the thickness of 2 
pin; pin switch (7¢/egr.), a switch in which 
electric connexion is made by pins passing through 
holes in metal plates; pin’s-worth, the worth of 
a pin, an extremely small amount; pin-tongs sd. 
pi, a kind of tongs or pliers for holding pins or 
other small objects; pin-tool, a tubular cutting- 
tool for making cylindrical wooden pins (Knight 
Dict. Alech, 18735); pin-tooth, (2) each of the 
(sharp-pointed) teeth of the escapement-wheel in 
a clock or watch; (4) a canine tooth; +pin-trace, 
some part of horse-harness ; pin-vice (see quots.) ; 
pin-weed, a plant of the N. American genus 
Lechea (N.O. Cistacex) ; pin-winged a., having 
the first primary feather of the wing attenuated, as 
in some American Co/umdbide; pin-wire, wire of 
which pins are made; pin-wood, wood fit for 
pins or pegs; pin-worm, a small thread-worm, 
Oxyuris vermicularts, which infests the rectum, 
especially in children. See also Pix-BasketT, Piy- 
case, Pincusnion, etc. and Lng, Dial. Dict. 

1523 Firzuers. Husd. § 5 An axe, a hachet, a hedgynge- 
b it a *pyn awgur, a rest awgur, a flayle. ikke E. Sron 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 134/a With a..*pin-bit, bore a 
hole about a 4 of an inch deep. 1880 A. J. Hiekens in 
Grove Dict. Mus. U1. 722/1 The tuning-pin serews.,into the 
thick metal wrestpin-piece, and throngh it into the wooden 
wrestplank or *pinblock. 1615 E, 5. Srftain’s Buss in 
Arb. Garner III. 625 Cork *pynboles or buyes belonging to 
those nets. /é7d. 631 For every two nets, there must be a 
Pynboll or Bwy hooped...Each Pynboll or Bwy must have 
a rope of a yard long, to fasten it to the War-rope, 1640 
Carew in Dodge's we Country Ann. (1882) 211 It. .strake 
Roger Nise on the “pinbone. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4849/4 
The Hair rabh'd off the near Pinbone. 180g Sforting Alag. 


XXV. 226 Joint steaks, pinbone-steaks, sausages. 1593 
Dravton Aloses nt. Wks. (1748) 480/2 Pails, kits, dishes, 
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basons, *pinboukes, bowls. 1898 Simmonps Dic?. Trade Pro- 
ducts,*Pin-box, Pin-case,a small fancy hox for holding pins, 
1884 Kyicut Dict. Meck. Suppl., "Pin Bush, a reaming or 
‘polishing too] for pin holes. 1601 Suaks. 4éf's Well 1, ii. 
18 le is hike a Barbers chaire that fits all huttockes, the *pin 
huttocke, the quatch-buttocke, the brawn hnttocke, or any 
hnttocke. 1775 Baaptey Fam. Dict, s.v. Rules buying 
Aorse, The narrow pin Buttock, the Hog or Swine-Rump,.. 
are full of Deformity. 1601 Hontanp Pliny 11. 370 They 
are sharp rumped and “pin buttockt. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1810/4 A Gelding, .. Pin-Buttockt or narrow. 1791 Gentd, 
Mag. LX1.11. 964 One of the..children. approached so near 
the fire that the flames caught his *pin-cloth. 1846, 1854 
[see Pinner? 2). 1884 Mittea Plaut-n., Pin-grass, or *Pin- 
clover, of California, Arodium cicutarinm, 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 503 Yarns..wound upon what is called a ‘*pin cop 
bobbin '. 1896 ated News 27 Nov. 5/2 Our English grent- 
grandmothers called 'coqnes’ ‘comb-curls* or '*pin-curls’, 
becanse they were. stiffly arranged and held in their place 
with small side combs or hairpins. 1904 Daily CAron. 
aan 8/5 She huys a‘ pin-curl‘ and attaches it to her cycling 

atl 89x Kietinc Light that Failed (1g00) 172 There 
were only weaving circles and floating *pin-dots before 
his eyes. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Meech, *Pin-dvill, a drill for 
countersinking, 18:6 L. Hunt Riwiné 1. 244 A *pin-drop 
silence strikes o'er all the place. 1864 Weaster, *Piz-/ooted, 
having the toes bordered byn skin. 1575 Turnzav. Falconrie 
346 Of the swelling ina Hawkes foote, which we tearme the 
pin, or *pin Gonte. 7ézd. 346 Muke plaisters thereof, and 
bestowe them on the pinnegonte. 18z5 Cogpen in Morley 
Life i. (1902) 8 Black and purple and “pin grounds. 1491 
Ace. Lda. High Treas. Scot, 1. 187 Item, ij elne sattin to 
ly e the a of that cloyke, and to ben *pyn hwd. 1897 

Juting (U.S.) XXX, 439 This fish ranks among the first 
victims of *pin-hook wiles. 1884 Ksicut Dict, Jfeck. Suppl., 
*Pin Machine. ¢ 1680 Crys of Loudon 36in Bagford Ball. 
I, 116 Here's your old *Pin Man, a coming agen. 1878 
J. Ancurs Sport § W. iv. 34 The pinmen are busy sorting 
their pins. 1703 Moxon Jlech, Exerc. 189 ‘Pin-Mandrels 
. are made with a..Shank, to fit stiff into a round hole that 
is made in the Work that is to be Turned. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf, 304 The hardships which children have to 
endure in “pin-mannfactories. 1611 Corcr. sv. Passer, 
Passe sans flux, not a *pinne matter. 1679 Trials of 
White, etc. 36 Is it a pin matter whether there was such a 
Bill orno? 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Surveying, It is not 
a pin matter how rude or false the lines or angles he. 1885 
C.1. Davis Leather xxiii. (1897) 331 From the ‘soaks’ the 
skins are removed,..and placed..in the ‘*pin-mill’. 1874 
J. W. Lose Amer. Wildfowl xvi. 197 *Pin-oaks, whose 
a acowns are greedily sought for hy mallards and sprig- 
tails. 1897 Outing (U_ S.) X XIX. 516/1 [Mallards] gather 
in the timbered sloughs and low swales bordering on the 
Mississippi, where the pin-onk and willow abound. 1884 
F, J. Dertten Wateh & Clockni. 194 [The) “Pin Pallet 
Escapement ,. used mostly in French Clocks, in which it is 
often placed in front of the dial. The pallets are formed of 
semi-circular jewels, 1673 Marvete Reh. Peer fe TI. 170 
His Sermon is extant .. some lends and Points of it I gave 
yon..asa Rinne wiper of your modern Orthodoxy, 1817 
Corerince Biog. Lit. 209 The pin-papers, and stay-tapes, 
which might have been among the wnres of his pack. 1694 
Ecnaro Plautus 164 Whole beds 0° crabs, lobsters, oysters, 
*pinpatches, coral, muscles, and cockles, a@ 1825 Foray Vcc. 
EB. Angtia, Pinpatches, Pat-paunches, the small shell fish 
called periwinkles... They are commonly drawn out of their 
shells with a pe 1866 Routledee's Fv. Boys Ann. 642 
Driven into the peepee , the old name hy which 
these curious cases were hest known. 1s0z Privy Purse 
Exp. Elts, of York (1830) 27 Item for *pyn powdre xij d. 
1893 E. Caowe With Thackeray in Amer. i. 11 Reflection 
made him think the onslanght harmless, and the sting in it 
only of the *pin-prod order. 1608 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 35 
Payde for a *pynne purse for my vajlentine] vs. 1875 
Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Pin-rack,..a frame placed on the 
deck of a vessel, and containing sheaves around which ropes 
may be worked, and belaying-pins around which they may 
he secured. 1877 Srainza Organ tt § 24 Under the keys a 
series of pins are arranged on a piece of wood forming 
a“pin-rail, These pins fit easily into holes in the keys and 
prevent them from oscillating. 1608 H. Crarnam Errour 
Right Hand 39 Tom Lace-seller and Abraham *Pin-seller. 
1900 Echo 12 June 3/4 Pick-pockets and *pin-snatchers 
reaped a rich harvest. 1894 Darly News 28 Apr. 6/5 Single 
flowers scattered over a‘ *pin-spot ground. 1903 W/es#ze. 
Gaz, 12 Feh, 4/2 Many of them spotted, hut with a regular 
pin-spot. 1900 Daily News 14 July 4/7 The little bolero 
cont 1s faced with white linen, *pin-spotted with cornflower 
blue. Heaith Exhib, Catal. 18/1 A *Pinesticking 
Machine, for sticking pins on paper. 1896 Mesto, Gaz. 
18 Sept. 3/2 *Pin-striped serge, a material that in navy hlue 
with a white line makesa very smart costume. 1884 Ksicut 
Diet. Mech. Suppl. “Pin Switch...The connections are 
made with pins or plugs, which give a rnbbing or frictional 
contact when thrust into the holes on the board. 1562 But- 
Leyn Bulwark, Sicke Men 70b, Did me neuer a *pinsworthe 
of pleasure. 1853 Byrne Artisan's Handbh. 81 For cutting 
the facets, they are held in small hand-vises or *pin-tongs. 
1825 J. Nicnorson Oferai, Mechanic 521 That part of the 
stone pallets upon which the*pinteeth act. 1886 Standard 
15 Jan. 2/5 Its ‘pin’, or pointed, teeth had not developed. 
1440-41 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 627 Pro j *pyntrase. 
1536-7 Jdid. 697, iij par. py neracee 1875 Ksicut Dict. 
Mech., *Pin-vise,..a hand-vise for grasping small arbors 
and pins. 1884 F. J. Brrrren Watch & Clockm. 196 Pin 
Vice. .chiefly used as a holder for pins and small pieces of 
work while they are being filed. 1854 Tnorrau Malden 
xvii. (1886) 307 Golden-rods, *pinweeds, and graceful wild 
grasses. 1890 Cent. Dict., The *pin-winged doves are 
Pigeons of the genns 2chkmoptila..of Texas and Mexico. 
1896 A. Moratson Child of the Jago 165 Her wedding-ring, 
worn to *pin-wire. 1§73 Tusser #/usd, xvii. (1878) 38 And 
seasoned timber for “pinwood to hane. 

Pin, 56. focai. [Origin obscure: perh. con- 
nected with Pin v, II.] The middle place in a 
tandem team of three horses. Hence pin-horse : 


see quots. 

1897 NV. IV. Line. Gloss., Pin-horse, the middle horse ina 
team. 1881 Miss Jacksons Shropsh. Word.bk., Pin, the 
middle place for a horse, between the shafter and the leader 
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ina team of three. Piu-horse. 1886 Exwortny 1/7. Som. 
Iord-6k., Pin, Pin-horse. [Widely prevalent in rural use, 
In E.D.D, from N. Yorksh. to Somerset.] 

Pin, 56.3 Chess. [f. Pix vt 5b.) The act of 
pinning, the fact of being pinned. 
ces SeLKIRK Bk. Chess 72 Removing his Queen to obviate 

e* pin’. 

Pin (pin), z.1 Forms: seethe sb, [In branch L., 
f, Pin sé. In branch II, perh. worm down from 
Pinp v., but blending with I. in the sense ‘fasten’: 
cof also Pen vl 1 and 2.) 

L. To transfix, fix, attach, confine, with a pin. 

1. trans. To fasten (things or parts of a thing 
together, or one thing /o another) with one or more 
pins, pegs, or bolts (see Pin 5.1.1); to construct 
or repair by Lhus fastening the parts together; to 
make fast with a bolt, to bolt (a door, etc.). + Zo 
pin ie basket, see BASKET sb, 1 d. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. Wit hy "Sy 
fal pik. sa Lanci. P. PP B Enis Res ae abe 
pees porter to pynne [.17S. 8. penne] gates Of alle tale- 
tellers and tyterers in ydel. a1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon 


ATS. lit. 6 Cros, bon dost no troupe, On a pillori my fruit to 


pate ¢ 1440 Gesta Ront. Ixxxvii. 409 (Add. MS.), I shall 
aspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. a@1533 Lo. 
Berners //xo7 cxvi. 411 No shyppe can depart hens without 
it be pynnyd with nayles of woode and not of lron. 1579-80 
Nortn Pluéarch (1595) 750 Rafters or great peeces of tymber 
pinned together. 1663 Graater Counsel 43 They pin down 
a planck. 1703 Moxox Mech. Exerc. 123 They pin it up 
with wooden Pins. 1875 Carpentry & Yoin. 104 The 
mortices cnt quite through and pinned with oak or ash pins. 
1883 Gu.mour Mongols xxv. 301 The long rope, which is 
pinned down tothe ground. 1884 F. J. Batten Watch & 
Clock. 143 The lever is pinned to the pallets. 

Sg. 1727 Swiet State frel. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 164 An act 
of navigntion, to which we never consented, pinned down 
nponus, 1820 Haziutt Lect. Dram, Lit. 317 Heis pinned 
down in more than one Review. .as an Se eM lary warning. 

2. To fasten with a pin (see Pix sé. 3), or with 
a brooch, hairpin, or hat-pin; to attach with a pin 
or similar sharp-pointed instrument; to transfix 


with a pin; also with a lance or the like. 

1423 Jas. | Kingis Q. clxxx, At my beddis hed. .. I have 
it faire pynnit vp. ¢1480 Henaysoxn Jest. Cres. 423 Thy 
peas lawn pinnit with goldin prene. 1530 Pausca. 658/1 

ynne your jacket togyther for taking of colde. 1590 
Srensea F. Q. 1. ix. 36 His garment, nought but many 
ragged clonts, With thornes together pind and patched 
was. 1594 Contention viii. Stage-direction, Enter Dame 
Elnor Cobham bare-foote,..with a waxe candle in her hand, 
and verses written on her backe and pind on. 1617 Morvson 
7tin. 11. 168 Gownes made with long traines, which are 

inned vp_in the house. x7or Lond. Gaz. No. 3725/4 

St.., 7 Sheets of Paper made np in 3 Books, and pin'd in 
the middle. 1787 Mae. D'Aratav Diary 8 Nov., The 
wardrobe woman was pinning up the Queen's hair. 1838 
James Robber vi, She had a shaw! of fine white lace pinned 
across her shoulders. 1852 Stainton Entom: Comp. 74 The 


first object is topin the insect. 1893 Eaac Dunmore Pamirs, 


TI.1 Pinning ont his entomological specimens. 
b. Used with a person as object, in respect of 
clothes. Chiefly pass. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour C vij, Shall not this lady this 
day he pynned. 1610 B. Joxson Adch.t.i, You went pinn’d 
vp. ‘Zod, Come and I'll pin yon. 

3. Building. + a. Formerly sometimes = UNDER- 
PIn. +b. To face with stone, marble, etc. e. To 
fill in the joints of masonry with chips of stone ; 
to fill ap the interstices with small stones: cf. 


Prxyinc vl, sb. 2a. 

1427 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 6s, ij masouns to pynne be 
same hous, +499" 1500 Durham "Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 656 
Reparaciones. In pynnyng, Rakyng, et poyntyng. 1546 
Lanccey Pol. Verg. De Invent. wi. v.71 Mamurraa Knight 
that was Master of July Caesar's woorkes in Fraunce pinned 
first the Walles of his house wyth broken marble. 1589 Rroea 
Bibl. Schol., To Pin an house under the grounsile, sedstruo. 
1824 Mactaccaat Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 191 He didna 
batter, line, and pin, To please the e'e. 

4. fig. To attach firmly ¢o a person, or ostenta- 
tionsly Zo or ov his SLEEVE; to make absolutely 
dependent or contingent ov a person or thing; 
also, to fasten or fix (anything objectionable) on 


a person; to append, affix, tack on. Now rare. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb) 109 Alas, fond foole, art thou so 
pinned to their sleenes, yat thou regardest more their babble 
then thine owne lisse? 1583 Gotoinc Calon on Deut. 
exxxi. 803 Was God pinned on Balanams sleene? Was he 
honnde to him? 1 Suans. £. b. £. v. ii. 321 This 
Gallant pins his Wenches on his sleeue. 1590 Greeve 
Mourn. Garm, (1616) 33 What is it for mee to pinne a fayre 
meacockeand a witty milkesop on my sleene? 1676 Mippte- 
ton Women Beware Wom. mm. i. 797 You were pleas'd of 
late to pin an error on me. 1627 BE, F. Ast. Edw. /f 
(1680) 35 Pinn’d to the mutability of popular Faction. 1639 
Futter Holy War u. xxv. (1840) 81 He made himself 
absolute master of all orders, pinning them on himself b 
an immediate dependence. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's 
Trav. 97 They wholly pin themselves upon the advice of 
those Magitians. 1710 Tatler No. 219 p1 A Couple of 
professed Wits, who. .had thonght fit to pin themselves upon 
a Gentleman. 1819 SHELLEY Cened 1. ili. 16 You seem too 
light of heart..To act the deeds that rnmonr pins on you. 
1841 Lytion 4 § ATorn, 11. iv, 1 might pin my fate to 
yours. ‘ 

b. In phrases fo pit one’s salvation, soul, hope, 
knowledge, reputation, or the like, mpon, o2, fo 
(a thing or person); now esp. fo pin one’s faith 
upon, on (a thing, or person, or his SLEEVE), to 
place entire or openly professed trust or belief in. 


, Outer gate, 


PIN. 


1583 Banixcton Comnandm. iv. (1637) 35, 1 would. .never 
pin my everlasting estate in paine and blisse,upon so slender 
«.perswasions. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccé, 
Biog. (1853) 11. 149, | never intended to pinne my soule to 
another mans sleeve. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 318 It 
is not es .to pin a mans knowledge vpon any particular 
mans sleene. 1649 Be. Reynotos Hosea vii. 139 No man 
is to pinne his own soule and salvation. .upon the words of 
aman who may mislead him, 1651 Creveanp Poems 44 
Ile pin my faith on the Dinrnalls sleeve. 1665 J. WeBa 
Stone- Heng (1725) 22 Mr. Jones..much less expected, that 
any Man should pin his Belief upon bis [Jones's] Shoulders. 
1677 W. Hucues Man of Sin ti. b 11 Tradition..deserveth 
rather nailing to the Pillory, than pinning Faith upon it. 
a1zjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To pin one's Fatth on 
another's Sleeve, or to take all upon Trust, for Gospel 
that he saies, 1712, 1812, 1885 [see Fartusé.2). 1828 Lavy 
Granvitte Letf. (1894) 11. 19, 1 now pin my hopes on a 
meeting at Dieppe. 1857 Mrs. Matuews Tea-Table Talk 
I. 92 She pinned her faith upon a horseshoe nailed upon the 
1885 S. Cox Expositions I. 4 Men who think 
for themselves, and pin their faith to no neighbour's sleeve. 

5. ¢ransf. To hold fast (a man or animal) in a 
spot so that he cannot get away; to hold dows or 
against something by force; to seize and hold fast. 

1814 Cot, Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 9§ (The buck] conld 
only reach the third field, where Tiger pinned him in the 
hedgerow. 1816 Scott Antig. xiiii, Forth bolts the opera- 
tive brother to pin like a bull-dog. 1840-70 Braine Exneyel, 
Rur, Sports § 437 The dog will not only seise him [a bull] 
by the nose, bnt will cling to his hold till the bull stands 
still; and this is termed pinning the bull. 1859 Reeve 
Brittany 238 While I pinned his arms from behind, Mr. 
‘Vaylor seized his whip. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men V1. 
v. 66 He canght me by my elbows, and pinned me up 
agninst the wall..so that I could not stir. 


b. Chess. To confine a piece to a spot, to pre- 
vent it from being moved, absolutely, or without 


serious loss of material, 

1745 Stamma Chess 112 Look first whether your Adver- 
sary cannot pin that Piece down. 184: Watker Chess 1§ 
The Bishop is able in certain cases to confine and pin the 
Knight, until the King or some other piece comes up and 
takes him, 1868 Seckirx #4. Chess 73 White would then 
pin the Rook hy Queen to Queen's 3rd. 

c. slang. To seize. 

1768 Eart or Cartiste in Jesse Selwyn § Contemp, (1843) 
11. 340, I am sure they intended to pin my money. 

6. fig. To hold or bind (a person) strictly toa 
promise, course of action, etc. : often with down. 

1710 Paipraux Orig. Tithes ii. 74 The Law of God. .doth 
not absolntely pin us down to the manner of doing it. 18za 
W. Irvine Braceb, Hall xxvi, One of those pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts. 1894 TyNoate in re 
Sci. Monthly XLIV. 507, 1 am pinned this year by the 
meeting of the British Association at Liverpool. 

7. To set or stud with pins for ornament 

1688 [see Pinneo ff. a. 2). 1713 Lond, Gaz. No. 5155/4 
The ont-side Case Shagreen, . .pinn'd with Gold Pins. 

8. To make a smal) hole as with a pin. a. Se. 
To break (a pane of glass) by throwing a stone so 
as to make a small hole. b. To drill (a hole). 

1824 Scotr Redgauntlet let. i, And who tanght me to 
smoke a cobbler, pin a losen, head a hicker..? 1897 Daily 
News 7 June 2/3 Drills shrieking shrill accompaniment to 
the hum of whirring machinery as they pinned rivet-holes in 
metal plates. : 

9. To clog (afile): said of particles adhering so 
firmly to the teeth of a file that they have to be 
picked out with a piece of steel wire. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

II. To confine within bounds: cf. Prxp v. 

10. To enclose by or as hy means of bolts or 
bars; to confine within a space or enclosure; to 
hem in, to shnt #; sec. to put in a pinfold, 
impound (a beast). 

1362 Lanai. P. Pd. A. Vv. 127, 1..Putte bem ina pressour 
and pinnede hem per-Inne. 1423 Coventry Leet.bk. 43 
Per schall noo heestys be pynnyd at the comen prnfold by 
the comien seriante. ¢1440 Prong. Parv, 400/1 Pynnyn, 
or pnt yna pynfold, intrude. 1513 Baansuaw St. Werburge 
t. 2632 To be pynned and punysshed for theyr trespace. 
ie Waane Trav.{Arh.) 27, Lfound two thousand Christians 

ind vp in ston wals lockt fast in yron chaines, 1630 L. 
Ronee: Queenes Welles iii, (1632) 16 To contract and pin up 
the Sea into narrower limits, hy. .dikes [etc.). 1674-91 Ray 
Collect. Words 17 A Coop is generally used for a Vessel or 
place to pin up or enclose anything. 1824 Byron Juan xv. 
xxvi, Pinn'd like a flock, and fleeced too in their fold. 

b. Draughis (and similar games). See quots. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. xvi. {Roxb.) 68/1 The play 
is, by so many geese to pinne the fox, that he cannot stirre 
one hole further. 1870 Fraaey Mod. Hoyle, Draughts 107 
The ohject..is to capture all ries: adversary's men, or to 
‘pin them, or hem them in so that they cannot be moved. 


+11. fg. To ‘shut #5’, confine, restrict. Ods, 

?a1400 Lypc, Chorle § Birde 89 To be shette vp and 
pynned vnder drede, No thyng acordeth vnto my nature. 
1584 Fenner Def. ATinisters (1887) 9 Howe hath he.. 
pinned vp her anthoritie, when he sought to enlarge it? 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 314 To have his phantasie 
pinned np within the narrow compass of a poor. invention, 

III, 12. Comdé., as pin-faith a., that ‘pins one’s 

faith ’ on something (see 4b), implicitly believing or 
credulons ; pin-up @., adapted for being pinned up. 

1677 Lond. Gae. No. 1245/4 One hlack Sarsenet Pin-np- 
Petticoat. B00 Asna Sewarp Lef?. (1811) V. 316 The 
pin-faith multitude, which never thinks for itself. 

Pin, v.2 (U.S.), variant form of PEEN v. 4 

1873 Knicut Dict. Mech., Pin...11, To swage hy striking 
with the peen of a hammer; as splaying an edge of an iron 
hoop to give it the flare corresponding to that of the cask. 


PINA. 


) Pifia (pi'n’4). Also 6 pinna, 6- pina. [S. 
Amer. Sp. fifa (formerly pinna), Pg. pinha pine- 
apple, orig. pine-cone, pine-nut (ad. L. pinea).] 

1. Spelt pina, pinua, pinia.) The pine-apple. 

1577 FRaMrton Foyfull Newes 90 The Pinnas are a fruite 
whithe bee moste sette of in all the Indias. 1596 Rauetcu 
Discov. Guiana 61 Great abundance of Pinas, tbe princesse 
of fruits that grow under the sun, 16ar Burton Anat, Med. 
i, ii, at. iii, (1676) 46 In America .. their meat Palmitos, 
Pinas, Potatos, &c., and such fruits, 16a2 R. Hawkins 
Voy, S, Sea (1847) 93 Our boats returned loaden with 
plantynes, pinias, potatoes, sugar-canes. : 

2. Pine-apple leaf fibres (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858); a fine fabric made of these, more fully 
called pitta-cloth, pifia-muslin, pize-apple cloth. 

1858 Hace Veg. Kingd. 765 Pine-apple cloth, ..sometimes 
known hy the name of Pina Muslin, 1858 Sinmonos Dict. 
Vrade, Pina-cloth, an expensive fabric made by the aatives 
of the Philippines from the fibres of the pine-apple leaf. 
a Cent. Dict, Piiia, Pifia-cloth, : 

3. ‘The spongy cone of amalgam left behind after 
part of the merenry has been eliminated: also 
anglicized pinne. (See also quot. 1875.) 

1604 E, Gleimstone] D’Acosta's Hist, Indies w. sii. 245 
They put all the mettall into a cloth, which they straine out 
very Rainy, so as all the quicke-silver passeth out..and 
the rest remaines as a loafe of silver, like to a marke of 
almonds pressed to draw oyte. And being thus pressed, the 
remainder containes but the sixt part in silver, and five in 
mercurie.. Of these markes they makes pinnes, (as they call 
them,) like pine apples, or sugar loaves, hollow within, the 
which they commonly make of a hundred pound weight. 
1858 Simuonns Dict. Trade, Pina (Spanish), amalgamated 
silver, 1895 Knicut Dict. Alech., Pina (Spanish), the pile 
of wedges or bricks of hard silver amalgam placed under a 
cafel/ina and subjected to heat, for the expulsion of the 
mercury. 1890 Cent. Dict., Piha. 

Pinace, obs. form of PixxAce. 

Pinaceous (painé'fos), a. rare. [f. mod.Bot. 
L. #indcew the pine family (f. L. piz-us pine): 
see -acxous.] Of or pertaining to the pine tribe. 

174 Sin R, Curistison in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin, (1876) 
XII. 167 A Pinaceous Fossil..found in Redhall Quarry. 

+Pinache. O¢s. rare. [Derivation un- 
known: the quot. corresponds notably with the 
first under Piquer 50.1] Some game at cards. 

1641 Bratuwait Lng. Gendlent. 126 In games at Cards, 
the Maw requires a quicke conceit..the Cribbage a recol- 


lected fancy; the Pinache quick and vn-enforced dexterity, 

(Not in ed. 1630.) : 

+ Pinacle, v. Obs. Alsopinn-. [Origin obscure: 
cf. pinion vb, and wanacle.| trans. To pinion. 

5614 Buopen tr. Aerodius' Disc. Parents Hon, (1616) 22 
Like a prisoner with his armes fast pinacled. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blane's Traz.98 They pinnacle them, and 
deliver them up to the fury of the children, 

Pinacle, obs. form of PINNACLE. 
Pinacocyte (pi-nakosait). Zool, [f. Gr. zivag, 
mvax- tablet + -cyTE.] Fach of the flat plate-like 
cells (constituting pavement-epithedium) forming 
the ectoderm and part of the endoderin in sponges. 

if Souras in Lucyed, Brit. XXI11. 418/2 The ectoderm 
usually consists of simple pavement epithelial cells (Ainna- 

cocytes). 1900 E. R. Lankestern Zool. 1. Sponges 44. 
Tlence Pi:macocy:tal a. 

: 1887 Sontas in Exeycl, Brit, XX11. 427/1 The pinnacocytal 
ayer. 
Pinacoid, pinakoid (pi-nikoid), a. and sd, 
Cryst, [f. Gr. mivag, mvax- slab: see -o1D.] 

A. aaj. Applied to any plane, in a crystallo- 
graphic system, inlersecting one of the axes of 
€o-ordinates and parallel to the other two. Opposed 
to octahedrid and prismatoid. 

1895 Storv-Masketyne Crystallogr. ii. § 18, 

. 56. A pinacoid plane, or a group of such 
planes constituting a ‘form’. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 3470 A Polyhedron of 
Calcite, cut .. soas to represent the optical characters .. in 
directions perpendicular 1. To the pinakoid, 188s Baver- 
MAN Texl-6h, Syst, Mia, 198 The octahedron, or unit 
pyramid, is always the largest, and the cuhe rectangular 
prism, or pinakoid, the sinallest of the constituent forms. 
1895 Story. MASKELWNE Crystadlogr. vii. § 303 The poles 
of, ae pinakoids form the angular points of the systematic 
tnangles, 


IYence Pinacoi‘dal a., of the nature of or charac- 
teristic of a pinacoid. 

1879 RutLey Study Rocks xiii. 245 A structural condition 
of pinakoidal separation, 

Pinacolin (pinekélin). Chem.  [f. next + 
-OL + -1N'.] A colourless oily liquid (C,H,,0), 
having an odour of peppermint, variously pro- 
duced from pinacone. Hence Pinaco‘lic a, 

1866 Watrs Dict, Chem. 1V. 647 Pinacolin,..an oily bod 
produced hy the dehydration of pinacone. 1875 did. Vil. 
982 Pinacolic alcohol, CeHO..is produced by treating 
pinacolin with sodium in presence of water. 

Pinacone (pinikomn). Chem. [f. Gr. nivag 
tablet + -one,] A white cryslalline substance 
(C,H, ,0,), erystallizing in large tablets, produced 
by the action of sodinm or sodium-amalgam on 
Aqnueons acetone. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 648 Liquid pinacone is a 
colourless syrup. aki — Fownes’ Chem, VW. 177 Pinacone, 
when heated with acids, is converted into pinacolin, 

| Pinacotheca (pi nakop7ki). Also anglicized 
as pinacothe:k (-bek). [L. pinacothica (Varro), 

Vor. VII. 
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a. Gr. mvaxoOnxy a picture-gallery (Strabo), £ | 


' mivaf, mvax- tablet, picture + 4%7 repository. So 
| It. pinacoteca, ¥, pinacolhéeque, Ger. pinakothek.J 


| A place for the keeping and exhibition of pictures 


| Rarity in Picture or other Arts, 


| of all the Curiosities of Art and Nature. 


and other works of art. 

[1s9a R. D. Hypnerotomachia 63 The..parlours, bathes, 
lihrarie and pinacloth, where coat Armors escuchions, 
painted tables, and counterfeates of strangers were kept.] 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Redig. (1651) 207 Pinacothecia.. by 
which he intendeth .. certain Repositories for Works of 
1766 SMoLLETT Trav, 288 
The pinacotheca of this huilding was a complete Museum 
1834 Lytton 
Pompeti 1. iii, A picture-saloon, or finacotheca. 1844 
Fraser's Mag. XXX. 315/1 Our walks through halls of ait 
and pinacothecks. 

Pinafore (pinifocr), sd. [f Pin v.t + Arore, 
beeause originally pinned upon the dress in front.] 
A covering of washable material worn by children, 
and by factory girls or others, over the frock or 
gown, to protect it from being soiled. 

Thearticle so called was prob. originally a piece of washing 
material pinned on for the occasion; in Webster, 1847, 
it is defined as ‘an apron for the front part of the body’, in 
Latham’s Johnson, 1868, as ‘a small apron or bib for 
children’; as now used, it differs fiom an apron in meeting 
and_ being fastened at the back ahove the waist, and in 
having armholes; a little girl's pinafore is often an article 
of ordinary house dress, and may be more ornamental than 
the frock which it covers. See also Brat, OVERALL, 

1782 Miss Burney Ce fifa vi. viii, A pin-a-fore for Master 
Mortimer Delvile, lest he should daub his pappy when he is 
feeding him. 1824 Miss Mitrorp itdage Ser. 1, (1863) 234 
She is still pretty, but not so elegant as when she wore 
frocks and pin-a-fores, 1863 Miss Bravvon ¥. Jarchmont 
I. i. 7 To teach children their A BC, and mend their frocks 
and make their pinafores. 1882 — .Vt. Royal EH, iv. 80 
When you were in pinafores. 

Jig. 845 Athenzunt 4 Jan. 17 Exhibiting perhaps a 
smart architectural 'pinafore'in front, which turns out to 
be a mere ‘coverslut’ intended ta hide meanness and 
deformity, 1849 D. J. Browse Amer. Powllry Vard (1855) 
28 The chicks are large,..entirely shining black, except a 
pinafore of white on the breast. ' 

b. éransf. The wearer of a pinafore; csp. a 
child or litile girl. 

sree T. Hoox G. Gurney 111, 153 The pinafores were gone 
to hed. 

@. attrib. and Couwtd. 

187: M. Couuixs Arg. §& Merch. 1 x. 307 Younger 
folk..in_the pinafore stage of enistence. 1894 Entz, L. 
Banks Camp, Curiosity 18 Skill in pinafore-ironing, 1898 
Weston. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/2 A navy blue serge frock. one of 
the pinafore huild to slip over shirts. 

Pinafore, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢raus. To attire in a pinafore, 

1857 Geo. Ettot Se. Cler. Lift, Fanet’s Repent. viii, She 
was duly bonneted and pinafored, and then they turned out. 

2. To put into the skirt of one’s pinafore (cf. 40 
pocket), nonce-use. 

3893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/2 There were hundieds. .feeding 
as one, and pinaforing the fragments that remained, 

Pinafored (pi‘nilood), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] _ Attired in a pinafore. 

1847 Mes. Gort Castles xxvii, The sinallest dame-school 
that tarns out its pinafored urchins on a village green, 1859 
Sata Gas-light §& D. xv. 167 Pinafored children, playing 
in the gutters. 


Pinakiolite (pine:kiolait), A/iz. [mod.(Flink, 
1890) f. Gr. mwaxcov, dim. of aivag tablet + -LiTE.] 
Borate of manganese and magnesinm, found in 
brilliant black tabular crystals. 


1891 Amer. Frnd. Sc. Ser. 1. XLI, 251 Pinakiolite is a 
new borate of manganese and magnesium. 

Pinakoid, -al, variants of Pinacoip, -AL. 

+ Pinal, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. pin-us pine-tree + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or allied to the pine. 

1791 Newtre Tour Eng. & Scot. 150 Oaks, and other trees 
«.more difficult to be raised in northern and alpine climates 
than their pinal predecessors. 

Pinalic (pinz'lik), a. Chem. [f. Pina(co)t-1n 
+-1¢.] Derived from or contained in pinacolin, 
| as pinatlic acid, C5H,,0). 

1886 in Cassedl’s Encycl, Dict. 

Pinang (piney). Also 7 -e, 9 penang. 
[Malay Pinang betel nut, areca, Also in Du., etc.] 
The areca tree (Areca Catechn), or its frnit, the 
areca nut (finang nul): see ARECA. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Afandelsto's Trav. 148 The Portuguez 
call the tree that bears it Arre gnevo..and the Malayans 
Pinang, 1665 Sin T. Heruerr fvav. (1677) 365 Their 
ordinary food. .is Rice, Wheat, Pinange, Betele, 1771 J. R. 
Forster tr. Osbeck’s Voy. 1. 257 Pinang..is a (ruit which 
looks like a nutmeg in the inside. 3883 Mars, Bisnopin Lefsure 
ffo, 202/2 Pinang (from the finarig, or areca-palm) is the 
proper name of the island. 

Pinary, Pinasse, obs. ff. Pinery, PinNace. 

Pinaster (painestai). Sot, [a. L. pinaster 
(Plin.) wild plnc, f. Aizus pine: see -ASTER. So 
F. pinastre, It., Sp. pinastro.] A species of pine 
(Pinus Pinaster) indigenous to south-western 
Europe; also called Cvtester- or Star-pine. 

(The Pnaster or Wild Pine of the ancients is thought by 

Daubeny to have heen P. maritima of modern hotanists.) 

1562 Turner fferdaé 11. 88 Pinaster is nothyng ellis but a 
wilde pyne tre ofa meruclus hyght. 1601 HoLtann Pliny 
1. 462 The Pine and the Pinaster cary leaues thin and 

| slender..long also and sharp pointed. 1731-3 Muer Gard. 
| Dict. sv. Pinus, Pinus sylvestris ..the Pinaster or wild Pine. 
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PINCERS. 


1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) I. 21 The Pinaster is 
a variety of the Scotch Fir, 1842 Sucoy Brit, Forest Trees 
437 The introduction of the Pinaster into England by 
Gerard. .a.b. 1596, 1887 Motoney Forestry HY, cl/r.6 The 
principal timber tree of (St. Helena] is the pinaster. 

Pinate (paint). Chem. [f. Pix-ic + -atr4.] 
A salt of pinic acid, 

1838 T. THomsox Chew. Org. Bodies 305 The pinates.. 
may be obtained hy digesting an ethereal solution of pinic 
acid over the alkaline carbonates. 1840 Penny Cyl, XVI, 
166/1 The pivates of anunonia, potash, and sud are soluble 
in water, but those of otlier bases are mostly insoluble in it 

| Pinax (pineks’. Pl. pinacés (pinaszz) ; 
also 9 pinakes. [L. A‘nax, a. Gr. aivag board, 
plank, tablet, picture.] 

1. A tablet; hence a list. register, or the like in- 
scribed on a tablet: a catalogue, index. ? Ods. 

168a Sir T Browse Chr. dor, 1. § 1 Consider whereabout 
thou art in Cebes's Fable, or that old Philosophical #Znax 
of the Life of Man. 1699 Pit. rans, XIX. 434 ‘Ibis. 
may..serve instead of a Pinay, cr General fader Part. 
farum, 1785 Maxtws Neussean’s Bot. Introd. (1794) 7 ‘this 
pinax ..is still the guide to all thuxe who study this subject. 

2. Auity. A late, platter, or dish; ¢sf. one 
with anything painted or engraved on it. 

1857 Circ Ane. Mottery (1058) [. 286 The pinax or dish 
with a tall foot. £22. 296 Pinakes or plites, are also found 
at_this period. 

Pin-ball pin b§l). CS. [FP sd. + Bate sé.1] 

1. A pincushion. 

1894 Sarat M. El. Ganonen Quaker Atyls vi, 1 gave him 
the pinball, : 

2. Pinball-sight = bead-sight : see BEAD sé. 5 d. 

1884 Kxtowr Dict, Mech. Supply Pin-dall Sight, (Rife, 
another name for the écad sight; also called pin-head sight. 

Pinbkank, variant fcrnt of PINEBANK Oés. 

Pi-n-ba:sket. /oca/. A large ornamental pin- 
cushion, with pins of varions lengths artistically 
inserted, so as to resemble a basket; formerly, in 
some places, presented to the mothcr of a family 
on the birth of each child. ence, the youngest 
child in a family (in quot. 1794 of an animal). 

1730-6 Baivey (folio), /-éasiet, the last child a woman 
bears, Le « Sir J. Marriot in Dudsley Codd. Poents 1782) 
IV. 303 Oft be your second race survey'd And oft a new 
pin-basket made. 1780 Gent. Adeg. L.77 No fess natural 
is ie that the pin-Lasket of the law!ul wife should have the 
greatest share of the father’s affections. 1794 J. Wuciass 
Shrove Fresday, etc. 4 My gay Chanticleer. “lhe pin- basket 
of ny Sultana hen. a@ 1828 bonus Foc. BE. Anglia, Pin- 
éasket, the youngest child in a family. 

Pin-before (prnbéiide1). rare. 
Berore.] = PINAFore, 

1824 Soviev in Corr ze. C. Beales (881) 71 During 
dinner he lifts up his pin-before 10 louk at the buttons, 1830 
Examiner Eo1f1 Young gentlemen in pinbefores — 1863 
Mus. Marsu /feathside Farnt 11 33 Her stiff black silk 
protected by an ample holland piniecfore, she was cngaged 
in superintending hot cakes and pikelets.. : 

Pin-case, A case for holding pins; also, 
a pincushion (? ods. exc. adial.). 

ists [Vill of R. Symson (Somerset ffo.), A pyncase of 
tysyn saten, 1530 Patsor. 2854/2 Pyncase, espdinguetie, 
esplinguiere, 1614 B. Joxson Barth. Fair ui. i, What do 
you lack, gentlemen? fine purses, pouches, pin-cases, pipes ? 
31828 Craven Gioss. (ed. 2), Pfn-cass, a pin cushion, a cor- 
tuption of Arn-case. 4 

+Pince. Oés. [Variant of Pixcu sd.3  perh. 
immed. a. F, pruce.J A galled or sore place on a 


horse. 

1610 Markuam Afasterf. 1. xli, 281 The swelling, pince, 
wringing or gall, either vpon the withers or any parte of the 
backe of a horse. : ‘ 

Pince, obs. occasional variant of Pincu sé. and 2. 

Pincel, -eller, obs. ff. Pencit, PENcCILLER. 

| Pince-nez (pgisyne), [F. pince-nez, lit. 
pinch-nose, nip-nose.] A pair of eyeglasses kept 
in position by a spring which clips the nose. 

1880 Sat. Kev. ax Aug. 235 It is amusing to meet a 
person whom one has been accustomed to see in regular 
spectacles wearing a Jince-nez for the first time. 1888 J. 
Payn Uyst. Miréridge vii, The lady, putting up her pince. 
nez, with a show of interest. 1894 H. DkumMMonp Aseend of 
Afaxz 132 Man, when he sees with difficulty, docs not now 
improve his Eye; he puts on a pince-nez, 

Pinceoun, variant of Pixson ! 04s, 

Pincer (pitnsas), v.  [f. Pixcers.] érans. To 
compress with or as with pineers; to lortore or 
wring with or as with pincers. 

1703 Parker Euschius vin. 147 The Judge. .gave in Order 
that she should be Pincer'd worse than ever any Body yet 
had been. 1864 Cartyie Fredh. Gt xvi. i, Face, not 

incered together. 1897 KRuoscomyn IWhite Rose Arna 188 
the pain of his wound racked and pincered his nerves. 
+Bincern. Obs. rare—', [ad. late and med.L. 
pincerna, a, late Gr. meyxépyns cup-bearer, prop. 
a wine-mixer, f. miveiy to drink + xepayvuvatto mix: 
ef, OF, pincerne a butler.] A cup-bearer, 

1611 Spero //fist. Gt. Brit. 1x, xiii. ay 729 [The] Lord 
Maior in his office of chiefe Pincern or Cup-waiter. [1848 
Lytton Havold tt. iii, There were to he seen }by the throne] 
camararius and pincerna, chamberlain and cupbearer.) 


Pincers (pinsaiz), sd. f/, Rarely (exe. in 
comb.) in sing. form pincer. Forms: 4 pyn- 
ceours, 4-5 pinsours, 4-7 -sers, 5 pynsors, 
-sours, 6 -cors, -sores, pinsars, 6-7 -sors, 
pincers. [In ME. pinsour(s, pyusour(s, -or(s, 


[f. Pin ot + 


; pynceour(s, app. AV’. agent-n. from frncer vb.: see 
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PINCETTE. . 


Pinco; cf. OF. pinchure pincers, tongs, pingoir 
aclip used as a book-mark; mod.F. since (Cotgr. 
pinces) pincers. See also Pinson },] 

1. A tool for tightly grasping or nipping any- 
thing, consisting of two limbs pivoted together, 
forming a pair of jaws with a pair of handles or 
levers by which they can be pressed tightly together. 
(Commonly @ pair of pincers ; rarely a pincers.) 

1338 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 376, j par de Pynceours 
de ferro, 1371 /éid. 129,j par de pinsers. ¢ 1410 Master o 
Game (MS. Digby 182) xti, Kut ye a litell of her clecs wit 
pynsars. tgs5 Knex Decades 187 ‘Two mouthes lyke vnto 
a paire of smaule pinsers. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
v. vill. (1886) 86 S. Dunstan lead the divell about the house 
by the nose with a paire of pinsors or tongs. 1590 SPENSER 
#. Q. ut. xii. 16 A paire of Pincers in his hand he had, With 
which he pinched peaple to the hart. 1664 Power A.A. 
Philos. t. 11 A Wood-Louse..hath two pointers also before, 
like a pair of pincers. 1719 Vounc Nevenge v. ii, The flesh 
will quiver, where the pincers tear. 1796 SoutHEv Left. /*. 
Spain (1799) 201 A pointed instrument to raise the wick, 
asmall pincers to prune it. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Re- 
ceipts Ser. 1, 188/2 The flask is then removed from the fire 
by wooden pincers. 

sing, 14.. Voo in Wr.-Wiilcker 370/18 Casana,a pynsour. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 280/2 A paire of Pynsours (A. «A Pyn- 
soure). 1570 Levins Manip. 76/3 Pincer, /orpecule. 

&é 1855 Batn Senses & dnt, in ii. $33 (1864) 524 He 
[Newton] has always his mind ready to seize it with the 
mathematical pincers. a - . 

2. An organ (or pair of organs), in various 
animals, resembling pincers, and uscd for grasping 
or tearing ; as the chelze of crustaceans, the incisor 


teeth of a horse, etc. 

1658 Rowtann AMoufet's Theat. dus. Ep. Ded,, Their 
[green locusts'] pincers..are as sharp as keen rasors. 1713 
Apoison Guardian No. 156 27 Every Ant brings a smali 
particle of that earth in her pincers. 1796 H. Hunter u. 
St. Pierze's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 554 ‘The feet of animals 
which scramble among Pee are provided with pincers. 
1880 Huxtey Crayfish ii, gs A living crayfish is able to 
perform very varicd movements with its pincers. — 

3. Comd., as pincer-grip; pincer-like adj. 

1611 Cotca., Louve de /er..the (pinser-like) hooke of a 
Crane, &c. 1860 Caatvie Let. fo Auskin 29 Oct., in Eng. 
iilusty, Mag. Nov. 105, | marvel in parts. .at the pincer- 
grip .. you take of certain bloated cheeks and blown-up 
bellies. 1870 Rottestox Aninvn Life 142 Two terminal 
processes which make up a pincer-like organ. 

|| Pincette (petset) Also 6 pyncet(te, 6-7 
pincot. 
a pair of pincers.] A small pair of pincers; 


tweezers, forceps. (Also in 7/7.) 

1532 Du Wes lutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 The pyncettes, 
les tenailles. 1897 A. Mi. tr. Gretllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
If. xvib/2 Purify the wounde internallye with the pincet. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 9 Some to draw away, as tenals 
incisive, pincets, urbals. 1879 Rutiey Study Kocks ix. 75 
Various instruments, such as the tourmaline pincette, te 
dichtoscope. 1899 Hrsfue. Gaz. 20 Dec, 10/2 The piece of 
lead was at last extracted by a pincette expressly con- 
structed for the purpose. 

Pinch (pin'{), 52. Forms: sce next. [f Pixen v.] 

I. 1. An act of pinching; a firm compression 
between the finger and thumb or any two opposing 
surfaces; a nip, asqneeze; ta seizure with the teeth, 
a bite (ods.). 

1ggx Snaxs. 1 Hex. V7, 1. ii. 49 1f we be English Deere 
be then in blood, Not Rascall-like ta fall downe with a pinch. 
1600 Rowtanns Lett. Humonrs Blood vi, 75 He will never 
flinch, To giue a full Aes pat the empty pinch. 1606 Snaxs. 
Ant, & Ci. v. ii, 298 If thou, and Nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is asa Lauers pinch. 1738 Swirt Po. 
Conversat 118 Mr. Neverout’s Wit begins to run low, for 
I vow, he said this before: Pray, Colonel, give him a Pinch. 
1836 1. Tavtoa Phys. Fhe. Another Life 238 Feeling the 
pinch of a tight shoe, ..the pinch of a tight hat. 

+b. fg. Anill-natured thrust; stricture, censure, 

1s8t Murcasten Positions xliii, (1887) 271 Those general 
pinches, which repining people do vse then most, when they 
are best vsed. 


2. fig. Pressure, stress (usually of want, mis- 


fortune, or the like); difficulty, hardship. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear ut. iv. arq Necessities sharpe pinch. 
1678 Tempte Let. to Ld. Treasurer Wks. 1731 UL. 469, 
fam so tired out with this cruel Pinch of Business. 1688 
Moar in Notris Theery Love 176 This pinch of time that 
T am in, has made me but huddle up things together. 1851 
Times 22 Aug., So much money having been spent... All 
classes felt the pinch, 1878 Bosw. Suita Carthage 279 
Those who were rendered keener i the pinch of hunger. 
1892 Jessopp Studies Recluse Pref. (1893) 17 He never 
knew what the pinch of poverty was. ; 

+3. The pain or pang caused by the grip of 
death, or of remorse, shame, etc. Ods, 

1567 R. Epwaaps Damou & Pithias in Hazl. Dedsley 
IV. 93 Ne at this present pinch of death am I dismay'd. 
1610 Suaxs. Temp, v. i. 77 Sebastian (Whose inward pinches 
therefore are most strong) Would heere haue killd your 
King. 1642 Rocers Naantan 608 No pinch of penalty is 
comparable to pinch of conscience, 1681 Frayer Afeth. 
Grace xxvi. 451 Have these convictions .. brought you toa 
great pinch, aad inward distress of soul ? 4 

4. A case, ocvasion, or time of special stress or 
need; a critical juncture; a strait, exigency, ex- 
tremity. Now, usually, in phr. af (on) a pinch. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xviii, 53 Corageously ata 
pynche [he] shal renne vpon hem, 1529 Moar Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 164/2 What would ye than haue done? Quod he ye 
put me nowe tan pynche. 1574 J.Dee in Lett, Lit, Men 
{Camden} 39 Any notable benefit. bestowed uppon me now 
in the very pyncb and opportunytic. 1589 Alarprel. Epit. 


[F. prucetfe small pincers, dim, of pince | 
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Biijb, If I had thought they would driue me to suche 
pinches, 1 would not haue medled with them. a 1659 Bp. 
BrownaiG Sernz. (1674) 1. iii. 40 The Israelites..send to hire 
the King of Egypt..to help ata pinch. 1681 Nevite Plato 


Redia. 264 But that eS appeared Groundless | 
c 


when it came to the pin 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) JH. 
89 [We are] without our cook, but the dairy-maid is not a 
bad hand at a pinch. 1847 Lp. G. Bentinck in Croker 
Papers (1884) IL. xxv. 146, I think on a pinch my father 
could stilt walk ten aniles in a day, 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability 56 Each of them could ata pinch stand in 
the shoes of the other. 1865 CaaLvLE #redh. Gt, XIX. v. 
(1872) VHT. 183 Fighting fellows all,..but uncertain as to 
loyalty in a case of pinch. 1890 ‘R. Botpagwoop’ Co/. 
Reformer (1891) 339 She could..drive a team on a pinch. 
b. The critical or crucial point of a matter. 

1639 Fuiiea Holy War u. v. (1840) 54 The chief pinch of 
the cause lieth on the patriarch’s proof, that the lands.. 
formerly belonged to his predecessors. 1720 WATERLAND 
Fight Serm, Pref. 40 Here indeed lies the very Pinch of 
the Argument. 1846 Grote Greece it. vi. 11. 457 Those two 
attributes which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan 
legislation, viz., the military discipline and the rigorous 
private training. 5 ; 

5. The critical (highest or lowest) point of the 
tide, the tnrn of the tide. Cf. Prncn v. 13. and 
pinch-water in Pixcu-. ? Obs. rare. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone FE. § 260, 1 took an opportunity at 
pinch of fow water to view the works upon the rock. 

6. Joca/. The game of hustle-cap: sec quots. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pinch, the game of pitch-half- 
penny or pitch and hustle. It is played by two or more 
antagonists, who pitch or cast a halfpenny each, at a mark, 
.. When they hustle, all the half-pence..are thrown into 
a hat held by the player who claims the first chance. After 
shaking them together, he hits the crown of the hat a smart 
blow with his fist, which causes them ta jerk out, and as 
many as lie with the..head upwards belong to him. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss. s.¥4 Some colliers were lately fined .. for 
playing at pinch on Sunday. ; 5 

II. A place or part at which something is (or 
appears to be) pinched. 

+7. Archery. A weakened place in a bow or 
stick at which it tends to bend in an angle as if 
pinched at this point. (Sce Pinci v. 1c.) Obs. 

1545 Ascuam Foxoph, (Arb.) 114 If you..fynde a bowe 
that is..not marred with..freate or pynche, bye that bowe. 
féld, 120 Vreates be fyrst lite pinchese, the whych when 
you perceaue, pike the places aban the pinches, to make 
them somewhat weker, and as well commynge as where it 
pinched. ; i 

+8. A pleat or gather, in a skirt, ete. ; an accor- 
dion-pleat. b. A bend or fold in the brim of a 
hat; acock, (See Cock 54.6 3.) OAs. 

1593 Nasue CAvisi’s 7, (1013) 146 It is not your pinches, 
your parles, your floury iaggings, superfluous enterlacings, 
and puffings vp, that can any way offend God. 1895 
Gosson /"7. Quifpes 87 in Hazl £2. POV. 254 This cloth 
of price, all cut in ragges, .. These buttons, pinches, fringes, 
jagges. r7xz Streia Spect, No. 432 ? 2 Hats moulded 
into different Cocks and Pinches. 1860 J. P. Kuexxroy 
IV. Wirt TL. i. 20 This picture may remind us of Hogarth’s 
‘Politician’, with ‘the pinch' so far projecting that the 
candle burns a hole through it. F 

9. A steep or difficult part of a road. Now dial. 

1734 Wasuincton Zef, Writ. 1889 J. 63 Wagons inay 
travel now with 1500 or 1800 weight on them, by doubling 
the teams at one or two pinches only. 1759 Faanxiin Ess. 
Wks. 1840 HL. gor Making the road thirty feet wide, and 
the principal pinches twenty. 1893 Mrs. C. Paap Outlaw 
§ Lawmaker VW. 4 Stony pinches and deep gulleys, 

10. Afining. A point at which a mineral vein is 


narrowed in or compressed by the walls of rock. 

1877 Ravmonn Statist. Afines § Afining 234 The north 
shoot seems to be divided by a vertical pinch. 

IIT. 11. As much of something (esp. snuff) as 
may be taken up with the tips of the finger and 
thumb ; hence #g. a very small quantity. 

1583 Gazene Jfamilfa Wks. (Grosart) II. 81 For a pince 
of pleasure we receiue a gallon of sorow., 1712 STEELE 
Speet. No. 344 P2 Flavilla... asked the Churchwarden if 
he would take a Pinch [of Snuff] 1724 Tnomson Let, 
11 Dec. (in Sotheby's Catal. 19-22 Feb, (1896) 86), Had 
I been taught tocut a sites to hum a tune, to take a pinch 
and lisp nonsense with all the grace of fashionable stupidity. 
1725 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Old Age, Two Pinches of 
the Tops of Rosemary, a Pinch of Laurel Leaves, two 
Pinches of Hysop. 1833 Ht. Maatinsau Afanch, Strike v. 
61 Rowe took a long pinch of snuff, 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxvi, A little more hot water, and a pinch of fresh tea, 

IV. 12. An iron lever with a beak or point, 
used for moving heavy bodies, loosening coal, etc., 
by leverage or prizing; a crow-bar; a pinch-bar. 

1816 Scott Bi. Dwarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon't, .. ye might as wee] batter at it wi? pipe- 
staples. 1819 W. Texnant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 190 
Here scores hei pinches and their picks Atween the ashlar 
stanes did fix. 1883 GaEstev Gloss. Coal-mining, Pineh, 
a kind of crowbar used in breaking down coal. 

18. dial. A close-fistcd person; a ‘screw’. 

a 1825 Foaav Voc. E. Anglia, Pinch, a very parsimonious 
economist. 

Pinch (pin'{), v. Forms: 4-6 pinche(n, 
pynche(n, (4-5 pinnche, 6 pyntche, pynshe, 
pench(e, Sc. pinsche), 6-7 pynch, 6- pinch. B. 
(rarely) 6 pinse, 7-8 pince. [a. ONF. *pinchier 
(in mod, Normand Jincher), 3 sing. pr. pinche, = OF, 
pincier, mod.F. pincer ; ulterior origin obscure. 

The Fr, vb, was perh. nasalized from an earlier form repr. 
by Walloon fiss?: cf. obs. It. Aiccfare, Venet. dial, pizza7e, 
mod.It. pizztcaze to pinch, ee apinch ; also early mod. 
Du. pitsen, Flem. pinssen (Kilian), Ger. pfetzen to pinch.] 


PINCH. 


I. In literal and closely connected senses. 

1, trans. To compress between the tips of the 
| finger and thumb, with the teeth, etc., or with any 
instrument having two jaws or parts between which 
| something may be grasped; tonip, squeeze. (The 

principal literal sense.) Also adso/. or inir. 
| 1340-70 Alex. & Dind, He But bochours ben pei echon, 
| gour body to dismembre, & euerich piachen his part. 1495 
| Frevtsa’s Barth. De P.R.v¥. xxxviil. (W. de W.) 153 YF the 
| mete pytchytb and pryckyth, the stomake is pynchyd and 
| ee and compellyth it to passe out. 1530 PatsGa, 657/2, 
pynche a thynge with my fyngar and my thombe. 1581 
Mutcaster Postéfons xiii. (1887) 272 To pinch the heele 
where they pricke at the head. 21628 Paeston Sa/nt's 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 119 A swine tbat is pinched .. will cry 
exceeding loud. i750 Gaay Long Story s9 They .. Rummage 
| his Mother, pinch his Aunt. 1803 Med. Frn/. IX. 44 The 
creature was scarcely able to withdraw its legs when the 
toes were pinched, 1856 Sia B. Brome Psychol. Zng. 1. iv. 
rg If the legs be pinched. .the muscles are made to contract. 
B. 1799 W. Taxtoa Hist. Surv.Germ. Poetry (1830) LL, 65 
, That blacksmith, Who on his wall had drawn ite arch- 
devil's picture, And us‘d to pince at it with glowing tongs. 
b. Said of a tight shoe, etc. which presses pain- 
folly upon the part which it covers; esp. in the 
proverbial phrase fo know where the shoe pinches, 
i.e. to know (by direct experience) the disadvan- 
tages of any situation, or the cause of a trouble or 


difficulty. (Usually aésof. or zr.) 

1426 Lyoc. De Guill, Pilgr. 8253 Thys glouys bynd& 
me so sore, That 1} aay weryn hem no more, With her 
pynchyng to be bounde, Myn handys ben so tendre.  1573- 
80 Baaet A/v. P 377 My shooe..pincheth my foote. a1 
G. Haavey ZLetter-dk. (Camden) 85 Subtle enemyes, that 
knowe..where the shoot pinchith us most. 1637 Hevwoop 
Dialogues ii. Wks. 1874 V1. 121 When you pull on your 
shoo you best may tel In what part it doth chiefely pinch 
you. 1658 A. Fox Wa ¢2" Surg it. xxv. 163 Fit the splinters 
well... that they pinch nat the Patient any where. ¢ 1720 
Patios Phillis's Age ii, Stiff ia brocade, and pinch'd in 
stays. 1856 Reape Never ao late Iv, Oh, is that where the 
shoe pinches? : “ 

+e. inir. for ref, Of a bow; To receive a pinch: 


see Pine sé. 7. Obs. 

1545 Ascuam foxoph, (Arb.) 116 Take your bow in to the 
feeld,..looke where he commethe moost, prouyde for that 
place betymes, leste it pinche and so freate. Z0fd. 121. 

d, pass. To be jammed or compressed forcibly 
between two solid objects so as to be crushed. 

1896 J. E, Jearrreson in Weston. Gaz. 4 Aug. 5/1 We have 
lost our walrus boat... She was pinched on shore in the land 
water on July 16,.. by the heavy ard ice. 1899 /did. 
29 Mar. 5/3 The chap that had it before me got pinched 
between the coupling hooks .. he only lived a few hours, 
1899 Daily News 11 Oct. 8/3 He was pinched between the 

| train and the platform. ; i 

| 2. With adv, or compl. To bring or get into 
some state or position by pinching (in first two 
quots., by squeezing or pressing). 

13.. S. Evkenwolde 7o in Horstm. Allengl, Leg. (1881) 267 
Wy3t werkemen.. Putten prises ber to, pinchid one vnder. 
a1425 Langlands P. Pt. A. 1x. 88 A pyk is in be potent 
to punge [Unie Colt, ALS. pynche) a-doun pe wikkede. 
1599 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 241/1 Let them keepe 
straite, and pinch in their shoulders. 1590 Suaxs. Cow. Err. 
nt. ii, 194 They'll sucke our breath, or pinch vs blacke and 
blew. 1645 uices Good Th. in Bad 7, (1841) 23 Pinch me 
into the remembrance of my promises. 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. u. 106 The ordinary Rack..is far men to 
pinch off the Flesh with hot Pinsers. 1799 G. Situ Laédo- 
ratory (ed. 6) 1. 28 Pinch their ends close. 1899 A//butt's 
Syst. Med. VAVI. 676 The skin cannot now be pinched up. 

b. Hort. To nip off part of (a shoot). Also to 


nip ow; to shorten dack or down by nipping. 

1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. Compl, Gard. \. 16 When the 
Branch so Pinch’d proves obstinate in shooting thick again, 
the same Operation of Pinching must be perform’d again, 
w8xa Beck's Florist May 129 When the shoots have grown 
three or four inches..1 again pinch out their tops, in order 
to make them bushy, 1862 Ansteo Channel (sf, wv. xxi. 
(ed. 2) 490 As soon as six leaves were developed on any 
shoot they were pinched down to three, 1890 Farmer's 
Gaz. 4 Jan. 7/1. When [the shoots] are three or four inches 
long they are pinched back to three buds. 

c. To force out by compression, squeeze out; 
in qnots. fig. to extract, extort, wring, ‘squeeze’ 


money) fron: or out of a person. 
og ee Reas. agst. Taz on Malt 10 The Money... must 
be pinched from the bellies and backs of labouring Families. 
182a CoaBetr iss Reg. 13 Apr. 69 The immense sums, 
thus pinched from the millions, and put into the hands of 
thousands, “Si Dickens Afnt. Fr.ut. xiii, He had always 
pitied the full interest out of himself with punctual 
pinches. x 
d. To put in or add by pinches (Pixcut sé, 11); 

pinch empty, to empty by removing the contents 
by pinches. 4 

182ax Crane Viti, Atnstr. U1. 84 The old denies. 1 
the snuff-box empty by degrees. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
608 Pinch a murderous dust into her drink. 

+3. trans. To pleat, gather in, or finte the sur- 
face of (a garment, etc.); to crimp or crinkle the 
edge of (a pie-crust). Ofs. 

€1386 Cuaucea Prof. 151 Fful semyly hir wympul pyached 
was. ¢14ta Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 410 So wyde a 
gowne..as is pin, So smal J-pynchid. c1qz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Kover hit [the chopped-up park, etc.] with lyddes, 
and pynche hit fayre, Korven in be myddes two loyseyns 
a payr. 1g09-10 [see Pincnap f4/. a. 3]. 

+4. To seize, compress, or snap with the teeth. 
Often adsof. Obs. 


PINCH. 


crqro Alaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, Who 
pyncheth firste and goth perwith to be deth, he shall haue be 
skynne. 1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen. V'/, 1.1.16 As a Beare encom- 
pass’d round with Dogges: Who hauing pincht a few, and 
made them cry, The rest stand all uloofe. ¢x61z CuarMan 
titad v. 462 Like a sort of dogs that ata lion bay, And 
entertain no spirit to pinch. 1700 Daypen Theodore § fon. 
arg ‘T'wo mastiffs..came up and pinch'd her tender side. 

+5, Said of actions causing a painful bodily sensa- 
tion: To hart, pain, torture, torment. (In first two 
quots. applied to the torture of the rack.) Ods. 

3136 Cromwete in Merriman Life $ Lett (1902) Il. 30 
Not sparing for the knowleage hereof to pynche him with 
paynes to the declaracion of it. 1587 FLemixc Cont, Holin- 
shed V1. 1371/1 They were constreined to commit him to 
such as are vsuallie appointed in the ‘Tower to handle the 
tacke, by whome he was laied vpon the same, and somewhat 
pinched, although not much. 1597 J. T. Serums Paules C. 
ur Which pincheth man with three great wounds. 1607 
Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 364 If it [a Dart] pinch them 
further, and draw bioud, they increase their punishment. 

6. Said of the painful action of cold, hunger, 
exhaustion, or wasting disease: including the 
physical effects(to contract, make thin or shrunken), 
the painful physical sensations, and often the mental 
affliction or social injury. Also, in reference to 
plants : to nip, to cause to shrivel or wither np. 

azsq8 Hatt Chron., (fer. V 48 Uf famine had not pinched 
them, or colde wether had not nipped them. 1577 Sé4. Aug. 
Manual (Longman) 30 Let fastynges forepine the body,.. 
tet labour pinche it. 1581 Marseck Be. of Notes 913 It he 
bea little pinched with pouertie & aduersitic. 1591 SHAKS. 

Two Gent, w. iv. 160 ‘The ayre hath.. pinch'd the lilly- 
tincture of her face. 16g2 A. Ross Hist, Wordd 1. iii. 13 
His army being pinched with thirst. @1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Glouc, (1662) 349 The most generous and vigorous 
Jand will..be imbarcened, when always pinched with the 
Plough. 1725 De For Voy. round IVoréd (1840) 22 A most 
severe cold which pinched our men exceedingly. 19772 
Foote Waéoé 11. Wks. 1799 Il. 303 ‘The polyuntbuses were 
a little pinched by the easterly winds, 1884 Fortn. Rev 
ie 2 The labouring clusses.. bave been pinched .. hy 
ard times, by increased expenses, and hy loss of wages. 

absol. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows i. § 43. 260 When a 
famine begins to pinch. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 548 The 
winter pinches, and with cold I die. 

II. In non-physical and figurative senses. 

7. To press upon, straiten, reduce to straits or 
distress ; to bring into difficulties or trouble; to 
afflict, harass. Os. exc. as consciously fig. from 
1 or 6. 

1548 Upat. Erasm. Par, Luke xiv, 127 To the ende the 
myght hee worse pynched at the herte roote. 1597 /. de 
Liste's Legendarie Hij, The proposition of the lord Bre- 
tagne..did chiefly pinch them. 1664 H. Monae Afyst. /niz., 
A fol. 515 That noconsciencious man may be pinched thereby. 
1724 Dr For Mem, Cavalier (1840) 215 The king finding his 
affairs pinch him at home. 1800 CoLenince Piccolom. 1. 
xii, His compact with me pinches The Emperor. 1862 
Mrs. H. Wooo Jfrs. Haléié, 1. ix, Debt pinches the mind, 
more than hunger pinches the body. 

B. 1630 M. Goowys tr. BA. Herefords Ann. Eng 49 
Need began at length to pince him. 

b. intr. or absol. 
er6rr Crapman Jé/fad vit. 278 Iuge grief, for Hector's 
slaughter‘d friend, pinch'd in his mighty mind. 1657 Caom- 
WELL Sf. 20 Apr. in Carlyle, Another thing which doth a little 
pinch upon me. s712 Agsutunot Yok Bud u. iii, Don 
Diego. Pray tell me, how you came to employ this Sir 
Roger..and not think of your old friend Diego? JAfrs. 
Bull, So, so, there it pinches | 

+8. zutr. To press narrowly or closely oz: a. 
to encroach on; b. to put stress zepon. Obs. 

a3300 Sat. People Nildare xvi, in E£. £. P. (1862) 155 
Hail he 3¢ bakers witb 3ur louis smale..3e pinchep on be 
rigt white agen goddes law. 1377 Lane. P. PZ B. xu. 371 
3if I zede to be plow, I pynched so narwe [C. on bus half 
acre] Pat a fote londe or a forwe, fecchen I wolde, Of my 
nexte neighbore. 1563 /fowmilies 1. Rogation Week w. 
i ie tis a shame to behold .. how men pinch at such 
hierbalks, which by long nse and custom ought to be 
inviolably kept. 1685 H. More Paralip, Prophet, xliv. 375 
The Visions indeed at last pinch closest npon the Roman 
Hierarchy. a1734 Nortit “xan, ui. vi. § 47 (1740) 4575 
Tshoutd haue pinched hard upon this Practice, if it had not 
heen a Push-pin Game. 

+9. a. intr. To carp or eavil af; to find fault, 
object. Obs. 

61380 Weir Se/, Wks. IIT. 347 We mai not pynche at 
bislawe, ¢1386 Cuavcea Prol. 336 Ther koude no wight 
pynchen at his writyng. 1430-40 Lyps. Bockas ut. v. (1534) 
74 b, If any a a at their ontrage. 1549 Latinza 
sth Sermt, def, Edw. VI (Arb.) 140 Euerye waye thys offyce 
of preachynge is pyncht at. 

+b. trans. ‘To find fault with, blame, reproach, 
reprove. Obs. 

1570 1. Noaton tr. Vowels Catech. (1853) 418 Sous he .. 
blot them (not] with stain or infamy, but pinch them and 
reprove them only with suspicion of their own conscience. 
1594 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. tv. xiii. §9 The Corinthians hee 
pincheth with this demand. 

10. +a. intr. To give or spend very sparingly 
and narrowly; to be close-fisted, meanly parsi- 
monious, or miserly; to drive hard bargains. Ods. 

13.. Sexyn Sag. (W.) 1243 That on was..Lef to give, an lef 
to spende; And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he was 
seats, and chinche. 1406 Hoccieve Afisru/e 281, 1 pynchid 
nat at hem in myn acute, But paied hem as pat they axe 
wolde. 1530 Patscr. 657/a He pyncheth as though he were 
nat worthe a grote. @1578 Linvesay (Pitscottic) Chror, 
Scot. (S.T.S) 1.3 Ane hes that micht ane hundreith weill 
susteine and livis in vo apd pinschis at his tabill, a@1617 
Hieron IVés. 1. a17 They pinch with the Lord, as Ananias, 
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b. ¢vans. To limit or restrict narrowly the 
supply of (anything); to stint, to give barely or 
with short measure or weight; to give sparingly 
or grudgingly. Now da/. 

1s30 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 169 Let him 
ones begynne to pynche Or withdrawe their tithinge an 
ynche. 1561 Noaton & Sackv. Gorlodue u.i, If nature and 
the Goddes had pinched so Their flowing bountie and their 
noble giftes..from you. 1642 Futter //oly § Prof, St. 1. 
xtiL 305 If ever she affordeth fine ware, she alwayes pincheth 
it in the measure. 1675 llosBEs Onyssey x1. 332 Do not 
pinee your Gift. 1695 in Picton L'pool Munic. Kee. (1833) 

«320 They are not to pinch the water from the faw-well. 
Afod, Se. Ve needna hue pincht the water; it’s cheap aneuch 
ony way. Dinna pinch the clbow-grease. ome 

c. ‘To straiten or stint (a person, etc.) ¢. in 
respect of, for (something), or in means generally; 
to subject (any one) to short measure. 

1s80 Lyty Luphues (Arb) 220 Yet will 1 not pinch you of 
that pastime. ‘1591 Gazenc Disc. Coosnage (1592) 25 She 
cald in her neighbors. .that..had also been pincht in their 
coles, and shewed them the cosenage. 1596 Be. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. it. 78 Couetouslie pinching their Tabtes and 
almes. 1600 Hakcuyt Mey. (1810) TIL. 199 Those iu the 
Frigat were already pinched with spare allowance. 1657 
R. Licon Bardadves (1673) 121 Kither pinch them of a greut 
part, or give them that which is nastie. 1676 Moxon /'9 fut 
Lett.10 Youare pinched forroom. 1732 BERKELEY sldciphr, 
1. § 8 Was I not pinched in ‘Time, the regular way would be 
to have begun with the Circumstantials of Religion. 1766 
Gotosm. Vie. HH. vii, My wife..insisted on entertaining 
them all; for which..our family was pinched for three weeks 
after. 1784 Cowrer Let. fo ¥. Newtor Feb., 1 am at this 
moment pinched for time. 1789 W. Bueuan Dow, dled. 
(1790) 19 ‘The error of pinching children in their food is more 
hurtful than the other extreme. 1876 F, E. Trottore 
Charming Fellow \1. xiv. 223 She wasn't used to be pinched 
for money herself. 1884 W.C. Sain A’éédvostan 1. ii. 211 
Some dehts..he had to pay, Which pinched us for a while. 

a. intr. in refl. or Pass. sense. To pinch oneself 
or be pinched ; to be straitened in means; to snffer 


from penury. 

1549 Curxe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 35 When yee see decay 
of victuals, the rich pinch, the poore famish. 1634 Heywoop 
Maidenhead Lost wi. Wks. 1874 1V. 121, L told you, you 
were so prodigull we should pinch for't. 1738 Swart /'o2. 
Conversat. 184 1’m fore’d to pinch, for the ‘Times are hard. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. V1 ip Made merry, ,the whole 
week through, to pinch for it a fortnight after. 

ll. ¢vans. To compress, confine, or restrict nar- 
rowly. Now rave or Obs. 

1s70 Dee Wath. Pref. divb, No more thun we may 
pinche in the Definitions of Wisedome or Honestie. 1633 
G. Herseat Tensile, Decay iii, Thou dost thy self immure 
..In some one corner of a feeble heart: Where yet both 
Sinne and Satan... Do pinch and straiten thee. 167 
Baagow Sern, Wks. 171611, 3 That doctrine which pincer 
our liberty within so narrow bounds. 1856 Emrason Zing. 
Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 11. 65 The same insular 
limitation pinches his foreign politics. 

b. To reduce to straits (in argument, etc.); to 
bring into a difficulty or ‘fix’; to ‘put ina tight 
place’, Now rare. 

1693 Ray Disc. 1. iv. (1693) 59 When we are at a loss, and 
re with an Argument. 1752 G. Brown in Scots Mag, 

‘ov. (1753) 5890/2 ‘The prosecutors ure pinched in point of 
argument. a@1832 Scott in Smiles Seff#/elp iii. (1860) 60, I 
have felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance. 

c. Zo pinch courtesy: sce COURTESY 1c, 

ITI, In technical and slang uses. 

12. a. Racing, To urge or press (a horse); to 
exhaust by urging. 

1737 Baacken Farriery Inipr. (1757) V1. 148 It is the 
vulgar Opinion, that a Horse has not heen pinch’d, or 
pinn'd down, in a Heat when he does not sweat out. /dfd. 
149 Ifa Horse's Tail shake and tremble after any Heat, it 
is a Sign he is hard pinch'd. 1864 Daily 7e?. 10 June, He 
declined to make any effort when ‘ pinched ' by his jockey. 

b. Aut. To sail (a vessel) close-hauled. 

1895 Daily News 11 Sept. ls Defender hud to be pinched 
to make the mark before she started on the stern chase. 
{bid., Captain Cranfield was pinching Valkyrie hard, but 
she..was..unable to keep us close into the wind as her rival. 
1898 {bid 19 Sept. 3/5 While the Maid was pinched right 
through Trex had to make no less than three boards. 

13. intr. Of the tide: To pass its highest or 
lowest level. (Cf. Prnen 5d, = rare. ? Obs. 

1756 Phil. Trans. XLUX. 53a As soon as the tide pinched, 
the ebb came down at once. 

14, intr. Mining. Of a vein or deposit of ore: 
To contract in volume, become narrow or thin; 
with ou?, to come to an end, ‘run ont’. 

1872 Raymon Statist. Mines § Mining 307 The vein is 5 
or 6 feet wide, on an average, but expanding sometimes to 
cloe zo feet, und pinching up in places to a few inches, 
fbid., The body of rich ore worked last year. .was exhausted, 
the ledge pinching out. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 27 The 
churacteristic of this district..is for the nuriferous surface 
quartz to pinch or runout. 1891 M. Core Cy Ross 93 The 
vein began suddenly to pinch last week. .the vein is steadily 
pinching narrower and narrower as we advance. 

‘15. trans. a. To steal, to purloin (a thing); to 
rob (a person). slang. 

1673 R. Heav Canting Acad.191 The fifth is n Glasier, 
who when he creeps in: To pinch all the Lurry, he thinks 
itnosin, a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pinch, to Steal, 
or Slily convey any thing See 181a J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict. sv.  pinch'd him for a fawney, signifies I purloined 
a ring from him; Did you pinch anything in that crib? did 
you succeed in secreting uny thing in that shop? 1869 
Daily News 10 Aug., Brown was ..alleged, in sporting 
phrase, to have ‘pinched ‘ the defendant ont of 6/. 105. 
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PINCHBECK. 


b. To arrest, take into custody. 
‘arréter, saisir’ (Littré).] 

1860 Slang Dict, Pinch..to catch, or apprehend. 1862 
Mavuew Lond, Labour (1865) 111.397 He got acquitted for 
that there note after he had me ‘pinched. 1882 / ive Vrs." 
Penal Servitude iii, 109 ‘The blooming crushers were 
precious glad when they ‘pinched’ him. 

16. To move (a heavy body, as a loaded truck, 
a large cask) by a succession of small heaves with 
a pointed iron bar or ‘pineh’: see "ren sé, 12. 

2859 (see Pinciixe 2/.s2. ¢|. 1888 hithy Gaz. 28 Apr. 
4/4, 1 was engaged in pinching a bogie which was loaded 
with a ball of slag. 1895 ‘I. Pixsock Blick cleats lint, 
(E. D. D.), Gie me the bar, I'l! pinch it forrat a bit while yo" 
restin’. 

Pinch- in Comb.: [chiefly the imperative or 
verb-stem with the second clement in objective 
relation to it; sometimes the sb.] 

Pinch-back, one whopinches his own or anothier’s 
back, by stinting it of proper clothing; also a/t7#.; 
pinch-bar = Pincu 5d. 12: sce quot.; pinch- 
belly, one who denies himself or others sufficient 
food; also afvid.; pinch-cock .Veck., a clamp 
used to compress a flexible or elastic tube so as to 
regulate the flow of liquid, etc.; pinch-commons, 
one who stints the supply of food for himself or 
others; tpinch-crust = prec.; pinch-eyed a. 
(see quot.) ; tpineh-fart, a niggard, miser (in 
quot. a¢/776.) 3 pinch-fist, a ‘ close-fisted’ person, 
a niggard, miser; so pinchfisted a@., mean, 
miserly ; pinceh-plane A/a/f. (sce quot.); pinch- 
plum, one who would divide a plum; a close, 
grasping person; pinch-point J/a/h. (see quot. ; 
pinch-spotted @., discoloured with marks of 
pinches; pinch-water, high orlow water; pinch- 
weed, dial. name for /olygouum Persicaria (sce 
quot.). Also PrxcH-cuT, PixcnirEenny. 

1600 NasneE Suvenuer's Last Wild in Mazel. Dodsley VIII. 
76 Christmas, ..a *pinchback, cutthroat churl. 1837 Ciz. 
Eng. § Arch. Frul. \. 74/1 The application of a lever or 
‘pinch-bar. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech, Pinch-Jar, a lever 
with a fulcrum-foot and projecting snout: applied beneath 
a heavy body to move it by successive small taining 
and shiftings. 1648-60 Hexuam, Lex Sparr-dack,..a 
Sparer,..or a *Pinch-belly. 1721 AmtErst Ferme £72. 
App. (1754) 318, 1 am aguinst all extremes, and especially 
on the pinch-belly side. 1873 Ratre #435. Chee. 103 This 
flask is fitted with a bulb tube, filled with dilute nitric 
acid, which is prevented from flowing into the mixture by 
means of a *pinchcock. 188: Tynpate Floating Mlatter of 
Air 171 A pinchcock nipped the india-rubber tube at its 
centre. 1822 Scott /'irate vi, The crazed projector aud 
the niggardly *pinch-commons by which it is inhabited. 
1602 Row.anns Greene's Ghost (Hunter. Cl.) 9 A young 
Gentleman, Merchant, or old *pinchcrust, 1765 feat. 
Dom. Pigeons, Carrier i The eye..onght to be broad, 
round, and of an eqnal thickness; for if one part of the 
eye be thinner than the rest, it is said to be *pinch-ey"d, 
which is deemed a very great imperfection. 592 Nasue 
LD. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) 1. 25 My *pinch-fart penic- 
father. ¢as8o Jerrreie Bughears 1 ii. 61 1n Archiv Stud. 
Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIIL. 308 Our *pinchefist the old vec. 
chio. 1681 W. Roperisox Phraseod, Gen. (1693) 990 A pinch- 
fist, avarus. 1867 Routledge's Ev. Boy's clin, Oct. 636 Av 
hearty and liberal us they were once cold and “pinchfisted. 
1869 Cayley Coll, Jfath. Papers V1, 336 The *pinch-plane, 
or reciprocal singularity j’= 1, is in fact a torsal plane touch- 
ing the surface along a line, or meeting it in the line twice 
and in a residual curve., .Considering..the reciprocal figure, 
the reciprocal of the pinch-plane is..a point of the nodal 
curve, and is a pinch-point. 1892 Daily News 25 April 5/7 
The most beggarly-spirited pach pine economy. | 1868 
Cavvey Coll. Alath. Papers V1. 123 A surface having a 
nodal line hus in general on this nodal line points where the 
two tungent planes coincide, or as I propose to term them 
**pinch-points’, 1611 Suaks. Zep. iv. i. 261 Shorten vp 
their sinewes With aged Cramps, & more *pinch-spotted 
make them, Then Pard, or Cat o'Mountaine. 1681 /’Azé. 
Trans. X11. 103 After great Rains,..or strong westerly 
Winds,..then the *Pinch-water will be found earlier..by 
about half an hour. 1883 Academy 11 Ang. 92, Every leaf 
has a dark spot in the centre, just as thoagh it had been 
pinched, on which account it goes by the name of *pinch- 
weed. 

+ Pinchbeck, -beke, 56.1 00s. rare. [f. 
Pincu- + ?Beak.] A miserly, close-fisted person. 

rs4s Exvot Dict., Aridus komo, a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som do call hym a pelt, or a pynche- 
heke. agsz Hucoet, Pynchebecke. 

Pinchbeck (pitn'{bek), 54.2 (@.) [Named 
after the inventor Christopher Pinchbeck, a wateh- 
and toy-maker in Fleet Street, London (died 1732); 
orig. a place-name; there is a village so named 
near Spalding. Ilence F. Zeinchebec (Littré). 

193% Daily Post 27 Nov.(Advé.), That the toys made of the 
late ingenious Mr. Pinchheck's curious metal. .are now sold 
only by his son and sole executor, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck. 
1755 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. to C'tess Bute 22 Sept., 
In the next box, put up..three of Pinchbec’s watches, 
shagrine cases, and enamelled diul-plates. 1776 '‘ M. Mac- 
Gaecor’ (W. Mason) Ode to C, Pinchbeck (the Younger), 
For thy sake Of Pinchbeck's own mixt-metal make A huge 
Extinguisher.) L 

1. An alloy of about five parts of copper with 
one of zine, resembling gold: used in clock- 


making, cheap jewellery, etc. : 

1734 Frecoine (utrig. Chaméerm, 1. vii, He said,..that the 
nobility and gentry run so much into Pinchbeck, that he 
had not dtspos'd of two gold watches this month. 1812 518 
H. Davy Chen: Philos. 419 United to zinc, oy produced 

-2 


[so F. pincer 


PINCHE. 


Dutch gold, Rupert's metal and pinchbeck~from a third to 
a twelfth of zinc is used, the paler the alloy required the 
larger the quantity of zinc, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, 
Mechanic 708 Pinchbeck.—No. 1. § 02. of pure copper, and 
1 oz, of zinc...Seme use only half this quantity of zinc, in 
which proportion the alloy is more easily worked, especially 
in the making of jewellery, 1885 R. Bucwanan Annan 

Water xxv, He wore a massive chain of gold or pinchbeck. 

2. fig. Contemptuously, as a type of what is 
counterfeit or spurious. 

1859 Tuackeray Virgin, xxii, ‘hose golden locks were 
anly pinchbeck. 1887 LowrLt Old Eng, Drant. (1892) 128 
The greater part of what 1 once took on trust as precious is 
really paste and pinchbeck. 1890 Speciator 24 May, Is it 
necessary..that the pinchbeek as well as the gold left be- 
hind him by this voluminous writer, should be preserved? 

3. attrib. or ns adj. &. Made of pinchbeck. 

1746 Cooxe in Hanway Trax. (1762) I. 1. liv. 248 Gold, 
silver and pinchhbeck snuff-boxes. 1849 C. Bronte Shi? ley 
ii, He has a sort of pinchbeck watch; ditto, ring. 

b. Of deceptive appearance and small value ; 
spurious; simulating the genuine article; sham. 

1850 Carivie Latter-d. Paniph. iv. (1872) 113 Eloquent 
high-tacquered pinchheck specimens. 1877 SyMoxns Ne- 
naiss. italy, Reviv. Learn, vii. 505 A pinchbeck age of 
poetry. 1883 Forts. Rev. Feb. 304 Overt State action 
against this pinch-heck Pretender may be. .defended. 

4. Comb, 

1879 Rutiey Study Rocks x, 119 The colour is..brownish- 
green, or pinchbeck-browa. 

Pinche  pin'f). AlsoS pineh. [a. I. pinche, 
ad. Sp. pinche (also in Eng. use).J A South 
American species of marmoset (Alidas adipus). 
Also aétrib. 

[174s La Coxoamine Relat. Voy. Amer. Mérid. 165 On 
les nommie Pinchés 2 Mayaas, & & Cayenne, ‘Tamarins.] 

3774 Gotosm, Vat. /fist, IV. 237 ‘The fifth is called the 
Pinch: with the face of a beautiful black, and white hair 
that descends on each side of the face, like that of man. 
1780 SuELUIE tr. Buffon's Nat. fist. (1791) VII t. 211 The 
Pinche, or Red-tailed Monkey, .. though very small, is 
larger than either the ouistiti or the tamarin. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., Pincho. 1896 List Anine. Zool, Soc. Lond. (ed, 9) 45 
Midas edipus (Linn.) Pinche Monkey. Hab. Colombia. 

Pinched (pinth , gp7.a. [f Prvcu v. +-"p1.] 

1, Compressed between the finger and thumb, or 
two opposing bodies; nipped squeezed ; shaped as if 
compressed ; contracted al one part. Also with uf, 

¢1g30 L. Cox Rhc#. (1899) 53 Thersites, with croked and 
enched shulders. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, Like the 

father of hunger,.. with your pinch’d-horne-nose- 1613 
Suaxs. Wint. ni. 51 He ha's discouer’d my Designe, 
and 1 Remaine a pinch'd Thing; yea, a very Trick tor 
them to play at will. 1675 Lond, Gaz. No. 955/4 A Black 


Gelding,..a shorn Mane, pinch'’d Buttock. 1836-9 Dickrns | 


Sk Box, Fh. about People, Scanty grey trousers, little 
pinched-up gaiters 
b. ?Castrated by ligature. 

1514 Vil? of Busty (Somerset Ilo), A pynched oxe. 

c. Of a ship: Much curved inward above the 
line of her extreme breadth; also pzwched-in. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. les. v. Housed, She is Housed- 
in, or Pinched-in too much. 1867 Suvta Satlor's Word-bh. 
>. ve Housing in, She is said to be housed in, or pinched. 

d. Of oysters: Long and narrow in form. 

1890 in Cend. Dict, 

2, Said in reference to the physical effects of cold, 
hunger, pain, or old age. Also with wf, and para- 
synthetic, as prnched-faced, etc. 

1614 D. Dyne Alyst. Self Decetuing (1630) 83 Pinched 
with famine. 1807 Crasee Par. Neg. 1. 193 Pinched are 
her looks, as one who pines for bread. 1838 Dickens Nich, 
Nick. xxxii, Pale aad pinched-up faces hovered about the 
windows. 1904 Daily Chron. 22 Oct. 4/5 Pinched-faced 


children whose under-fecding is caused by this kind of 


malautritioa, 


+38, Gathered, plented (cf. Prxen 2 3). Obs. 


tgog-to Acta Hen. Vili, c.14§ 1 No manne undre the | 
degree of a Knyght [shall] were any garded or pynshed | 


Sherte or pynched partelet of Lynaen clothe. 

4, Straitened in extent ; small, narrow, scanty. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., Hen. V,cclxi, Narrower Fames 
Ina pinch't Canvace. 16911r. Latlianne's Frauds Romish 
Monks (ed. 3) 34 Their Cells..being too mean and..too 
much pinch'd of room. 1894 N. Brooks Tales Maine Coast 
g4 A little pinched-up flower-garden lay between the house 
and the..siver, | 

5. Straitened in means or circumstances. 

1716 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 159 Yet he is not 
pace being very rich as well as very stingy. 1840 

ickens Barn. Rudge xiv, Do you kaow how pinched 
and destitute Lam? 1891 Barinc-Goutp /m /voudadour. 
Land xx, They lived..in very pinched circumstances. 

6. Suffering from a pang, distressed. 

1goo Mrs, Cratcie &, Orange xxii, With a piached heart 
she went up the great stairease. 

Hence Pi-nchedly adv.; Pinchedness. 

1883 Miss Broucuton Jelinda 1, ii, The pear-tree..was 
pinchedly struggling into flower. 1871 Daily News 11 Apr. 
6, | saw both boaters and bathers. .and the like for pinched- 
ness, blueness, and overwhelming misery, may I never see 
again. 1877 Mortey Crit. Misc. Ser. 11, 276 The pinched. 
ness of the real world about them. 

Pinchem (pin'{am). [Echoic: from the bird's 
note.] A local name of the Blue Titmonse. 

1809 T. Batcueror Anal. Eng. Lang. 140 Pinchent, a 
tom-Lit, whose note resembles this name. 1885 in Swainson 
Prov, Names Brit, Birds 34. 

Pincher (pin'{a1). [f. Pixen v. + -ER},] 

1, One who or that which pinches; jig. one who 
saves ina miserly manner; a miser; a haggler. 

61440 Promp. Parv, 399/2 Pynchar, or nyggarde. 1591 


876 


Percivatt S%, Dict., Regaton, a pedier, a broaker, a pincher 
in buying, a hucster. 1887 Gissinc 7/yrza 11]. ill. 62 Cold- 
blooded pinchers and parers. 

2. One who uses a pinch or crow-bar. 

1882 in Ocitvie. 

3. An instrument for pinching or grasping some- 
thing; in pl. pruchers often = Prxcens (for which 
it is widely used in the dialects). 

1s75 Turpery. Venerie 182 Take out the Foxe or Badgerde 
with the clainpes or pinchers. 1589 Nasue Pasguil’s Ret. 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 115 They take the word by the nose 
with a paire of Pinchers. 1655 Goucr Conn, Heb, xiv 
37 The..persecutors..plucked off..his flesh with red hot 
pinchers. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. Supernum. No. 2.2/2 (A 
tooth) which I can’t pull ont with a Pincher. 1868 Kev 
Philol. Ess. 191 Vhus forciges, as ‘a pair of pinchers’ for 
the extraction of teeth, is used by Lucilius, 1884 Ksicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pincker, .. a nipping tool fitting the 
inside and outside of a bottle, in order to shape the mouth. 

Pinch-eyed to Pinch-fisted: sce Pixcu-. 

Pi-nch-gut, sd. (a.) Now Obs. or vulgar. [f. 
Pincu- + Gut. 

1. One who stints himself or others of food: 
— pinch-belly (P1xcu-). 

a1639 Lady Alimony ii, A Mundango's Monopolist, a 
fui Dear ous pec ns Pinchgut. 1 ‘YT. Baown in R. 

‘Estrange £rasm. Collog, (1711) 356 Did old Pinch-gut 
devour all his grey-pease by himself? 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Piuch-gut, a covetous person, who will neither fill 
his own belly nor suffer his dependants to do so. 1867 
Saytu Satlor's Word-bh., Pinch-gut,a miserly purser. 

2. attrib, or adj, &. That pinches the stomach; 
niggardly or scanty in respect of food; in quot. 
1632, characterized by scarcity of food. b. Pruck- 


gul money (Naut. slang); money allowed to sailors , 


in compensation for short allowance of food. 

161g Bratawait Strappado (1878) 35 A pinch-gut Miser 
fell extreamely sicke. 1660 in 77h Rep. fist, MSS. Comin: 
141 John Price..complains that Richard Hutchinson has 
wronged him by paying £16, besides Pinchgutt mony, to 
a wrong person. 1682 T. Fuatman /eraclitus Ridens 
No. 65 (1713) 11. 136 “Twas... romised, that the poor 
Prisoners should have Amends..for that pinch-gat Year 
they had. @ 1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, i Sa eee 
allow'd by the King to the Seamen,..on Bord the Navy.., 
when their Provision falls Short. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's 
Word-bk., Pinch-gut pay, the short allowance money. 

So + Pitnch-gutted a., pinched in the stomach, 
famished. 

170g N,N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. W110. 349 To 
satisfie so many huagry, ravenous,..pinch-gutted Fellows. 

Pinching (pin'fin), 4/56. [f Pincn a. + 
-1nG 1.) The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1. Compression between the tips of the finger 
and thumb or other opposing surfaces; nipping, 
squeezing, pressure ; spec. in the maneye (sce quot. 
1727-41); in //ort. (see PincH v. 2b). 

1693 Evetys Dela Quint. Compl. Gard. 1, 10 Besides the 
Prumag..we sometimes perform another Operation which 
we call Pinching or Breaking..: The Effect of this Pinching 
is to hinder the Branches from growing too thick..as also 
froin growing too long. 1706 Lonvos & Wise Retir'd Gard. 
].u.v, The pinching of Peach-trees is a sort of Pruning, 


which is done by the Nails to Three or Four Eyes npona - 


new tender Shoot. 1727-41 Cnampers Cycl., Pinehing, in 
the manage, is when, the horse sianding, the rider holds 
him fast with the bridle-hand, and applies the al just Lo 
the hairs of his sides, without pricking him. 1823 J. Bao- 
cock Dom, Anmiusent 113 Repeated pinchings, left the 
patient in comparative ease. 1899 Weste, Gaz, 29 Mar. 
5/3 They [railway employds]..were. .disposed to make light 
of risks. invariably referred to the horrible death between 
the buffers as‘pinching . 
b. concer. pi, What is pinched or nipped of- 

1688 R. Hotme Arsoury 1. 89/2 Twitchiags, ends of 
Horse-shooe Nails cut off, “Pinchings, becanse pinched and 
writhen off from the out side of the hoof with the Pincers. 

2, The sensation caused by pinching or gripping; 
the pressure of pain. Also fig. 

1498 Trevisa's Barth, De P. Riv. xxxiii. (W.de Wo) iv b/z 
A lityl pryckyag other pinching ia pe brest within 1s more 
sore than a grete wounds in be arnie, 1887 Freminc Cont. 
Holinshed 111. 1588/2 That other needifull vittels shall.. 
grow to excessiue prices, to the pinching of the poorer sort. 
1790 J. C. Smvtut in Aled. Commun, 11. 518 Patients have 
complained of slight griping, or pinching in their bowels. 

+3. The action of cavilling or finding fault. Ods. 

¢1sgo L. Cox Ahet. (1899) 51 By pynchynge and blamynge 
of our aduersarie, \ 

4. Stinting as from straitened means; parsimony. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 400/1 Pynchyage (or nyggardshepe). 
1831 Evyot Gov. ut. xxil, Moche pinchyng and nygardshyppe 


| 
| 


of meate and drinke. 1653 Urquuaat Rabelais 1. iv. 23 


There should be no waat nor pinching for any thing. 186: 
Miss Youce C'tess A’ate ii, There would not he so much 
pinching ia the housekeeping. 

5. In various other senses: see the verb. 

1859 F. A. Griveitus Arti. ATaz. (1862) 110 Pinching is 
the operation of moving a gun or mortar by small heaves 
of the handspike. 1903 Westm, Gaz. 17 June g/t The 
pinching out of the reef in the Chicago level. 

6. Comb.; pinching-bar = pinch-bar (PINCH-); 
}+pinching-iron, (a) sixg. and f/., pincers, tweez- 
ers; (6) 2. curling-tongs; pinching-nut = jam 
nut (JAM sb.1); pinching-pin, in the steam- 
engine, a pin which keeps the slide-valve tightened 
on its seating; +pinching-post, in conrsing deer 
in a paddock, the post marking the point which 
the deer had to pass before a victory could 
be claimed for cither dog; pinching-screw, a 


PINCUSHION. 


screw which adjusts or fixes parts of a mechanism 
by compression ; pinching-tongs (sce queen 

1519 Horman Veg. 169 b, hes out theyr hearis 
with *pynchynge yrons. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ, France 
1. 277 Heating the pinching-irons to curl my hair. 1875 
Kyicut Dict. AMech., *Pinching-nut, a jam-nut screwed 
down upon another nut, to hold it in position. 1839 R. S. 
Ropixson Naut, Steam Eng. 105 The cap and “pinching 
pin, by which the clutch is secured toit. 1741 Compi. Fant. 
Piece i i. 309 The third the Half Mile Post: The fourth 
the *Pinching Post. 1840 Buarse £ucycl. Rur. Sports 
(1870) § 1953 If the deer swerved before he got to the 

inching-post..it was deemed no match. 1837 Gorinc & 

PritcuarD Alicrogr.g A spring tube travelling ona slide, 
with a “pinching screw underneath, by which it is adjusted 
ata proper distance from the object. 1884 C. G. W. Lock 
Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. 89/2 Nickel-plated caps, split 
and held by pinching screws to the carbon and zinc rods. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech, *Pinching-tongs (Glass. making), 
used for making chandelier drops, etc. Each jaw of the 
fongs carries a dic, between which a lump of glass heated 
lo plasticity is compressed. 

Pinching (pin'fin), Af/. @ (adv.)_ [f. Pixcn 2. 
+ -1NG2%,] That pinches, in senses of the verb. 

1, Compressing between two surfaces; squeczing. 

1883 Daily News 10 May 5/1 Their narrow waists, their 
pinching shoes. | . 

2. Causing pain or distress, physical or mental 
(likened to the effect of pressure); pressing severely 
or painfully; reducing to straits; distressing. 

1565 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Aculeus, The piachyag cares 
and griefe of minde. 1579 Srenser Shefh. Cal. Apr. 18 Ys 
loue such pinching payne? 1583 Stusses Avat, Abus, u. 
(1882) 52 They app ie, .gnawing corrosiues, and pinching 
plaistures. 1667 Mittox P. £. x. 691 Pinching cold and 
scorching heate. 1753 Stewart's Trial 222 These circum- 
stances are so pinching against the pannel, upon the capital 
point now in issue. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) III. 
276 Severe and pinching hanger. 1883 Srevenson Treas, 
7st... ti, One January morning,..a pinching, frosty morning. 

3. Characterized by or involving stinting or par- 
simony,straitened; niggardly, parsimonious, grudg- 
ing; restrained, very sparing. 

1876 Fiemixc Panopl. Epist. 49, 1 was more pinching and 
sparing in my writing concerning them. 1583, BaBincToN 
Command, viii. (1637) 80 Of malice and spite, or hy a 
poste minde. x6zz T, Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise 

feillard 73 Sometimes shee is all for belly cheare and 
banquettings,..then shee is niggardly and pinching againe. 
1724 Swirt Neas, agst. Exam, Drugs #6 Persons in pinch. 
ing circumstances with numerous families of children. 1807 
Crapse Par. Reg. 1. 447 Sparing, not pincbing, mindful, 
thongh not mean. : 

4. Contracted, compressed, narrow; sfee. in 


Mining (sce Paxcu 7. 14). 

a1617 Hieron JVés. 1. 7 It is a great eye-sore, to see a 
little, low, and pinching entry to a large and spacious 
dwelling. 1793 Wotraston in Pil, Trans, LXXXIILI. 
146 ‘To..make the angle less pinching. 1898 M. Davitt 
Life & Progr. Australia. iii. 3 That these fields were of 
the ‘pocket’ and pinching-out character, . 

+6. Alus. ? Applied to higher notes (harmonics) 
produced on a wind instrument by stronger pres- 
sure of breath. Ods. rare. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury i. 61/1 Wind Musick Pinch. 
ing Notes or higher Notes, are sounds that ascead 8 Notes 
higher than the plain notes, 

B, as adv, = PINCHINGLY. 

y620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 225 When the weather is 
pinching cold. 1698 Frver Ace. £, fudia & P. 205 Itis 
pinching Cold, from January to the middle of February. 

Hence Pi‘uchingly edv., in a pinching manner. 

1874 T. Caatwricut Fell Declar. 113 We oughl not to 
dente with them sparingly, couetouslye, and spinchiagly. 
1690 Swarr Wés. (1754) 1. Serm. vii. 190 Giving stingily 
and piachingly, now and then a little pocket-money or so. 
1825 R. Waro Tremaine ILL, xiii 233, 1 have felt that case 
..as pinchingly as.. you would have me, 18 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace 1. 202 Our colleges.. are .. richly built, 
never pinchingly. 

+ Pinchpenny (pin fren, Obs, Pl. -pen- 
nies, also 6-pence. [f. Pincu- + Penny.] A 
niggardly person; a skinflint,a miser, Also attrib. 

c1gqiz Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 4095 (MS. Reg. 17 Dvi) 
Thou pynchepeny, there ay mote thou slepe. 1569 NewTos 
Cicero's Olde Age 48 Myserable nygardes and penchpenies. 
1577 tr. Bullinger s Decades (1592) 288 Let our wealthic 

inchpence .. leaue their .. insatiable couetousnesse, 158z 
OTANYHURST ‘Eneis 1. (Arb, 29 Pigmalions riches was shipt, 
1644 Bucwee Chirol.179 A close- 

a1693 Urgukart’s 
Rabelais 1, iv. 45 None will be..a Pinch-penny. 

Pinch-plane to Pinch-point: see Pincu-. 
Pinck: see Pink. Pincon, var. Pinsoy! Oés. 

Pinc-pinc (piykipink). [Echoic, from the 
bird’s note.] A name given to a South-African 
warbler (Drymata or Cisticola textrix), to which 
has been erroneously attributed the building of the 
remarkable double nest of the Cotton-bird (2 gz- 
thalus capensis). by el ee 

3868 Wooo flomes without H. xii. 217 The Pinc-pinc of 
Africa.. has a similar custom, constructing a supplementary 
roosting-place upon the nest. 1894 NEwToN Dit. Birds, 
Pine-pinc (or rather ‘ Tine-tinc’), the name which a South- 
African bird..has given itself from its ringing metallic cry. 

Pincushion (pimkufan). 

1, A small cushion used for sticking pins in, to 
keep them ready for use. 4 7 , 

16 2 SueRwoon, A pinne-case, pinne-pillow, or pinne-cushion. 
1 A. Fox Wirts' Surg. 1. xv. 121 One leaning on a 
Pin-cushion, a needle run into his Finger, and a piece of it 


that ipiachens 9 boucher. 1 
fisted niggard,..an old pinch-penny. 


PINCUSHIONED. 


Broke off. 1729 Mrs. Decany in Liye 4 Corr, (1861) 1. 209, 
Thave got her pincusbion to stick for her. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. u.i, A little pincushion, a httle housewife, a little 
hook, a little workbox. ‘ 

2. Local name for plants of the genus Scadsosa ; 
also for the Guelder Rose and other plants: from 
the appearance of the flower-hcads. 

1886 in Brirren & Hoirann Lng. Plant-n. 

8. Sea pincushion: a large kind of starfish. 

1863 G. S. Braoy in Zated/, Observ. 1V. 253 Goniaster 
equestris, tbe Sea-pincushion, as it is called by onr northern 
fishermen .. tbe large fleshy mass of the animal is covered 
thickly with round bosses or tubcrelcs of the size of a large 
pin’s head. : if 

4, atirib. and Comd., as pincushion-box, flower 
(= sense 2), -waker, 

1706 Lond. Gaz, No. 4206/4 Stolen.., a Pincushion-Lox. 
1758-65 Gotoso. Ess., Adv, Strolling Player, He to sell his 
puppets to the incushion-makers in Rosemary Lane. 1856 
Devamean FE Gard. (1361) 103 Scabtosa atro-purpurca... 
Pinenshion Flower. 

Hence (sovce-was.) Pincu:shioned a. or fa. 
pple, pierced, like a pincushion with pins; Pin- 
cushiony a., resembling a pincushion. 

1860 Tuackeaay Lovel the Widower iv, Wer heart was 

incushioned with his filial crimes. 1852 Mas. Stowe 

nele Tom's C. xiii, A little, short, ronnd, pincushiony: 
woman stood at the door. 

Pind, v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 (ge)pyn- 
dan, 3 punde (7), puinde, 5-6 pynd(e, 5,9 dial. 
pind. [OE. (ge)pyndan (cf. also forpyndan to 
exclude, bar), f. *pund: see Pounp 56.2, Ponp, 


Cf. ON, pyzda to extort, torment (considered by 
get to be from OEF.).] 
tl. trans, To shut up, enclose; to dam up 


(water), Ods. in gen. sense. 

¢897 K, AELFRED Ta hee Pasi. C. xxxviii. 276 Dat warter, 
Sonne hit bid gepynd, hit miclad & nppad...Ac gif sio 
pynding wierd onpennad .. donne toflewd hit eall. [@g00 
Cynewutr Cris? 97 paxt is enan scyld eal for-pynded.] 
areas Ancr. R. 72 Pe water, hwon me punt [7. pnindes} 
hit, & stopped. /dfd, 128 Nout ase swin ipiind ine sti norte 
uetten. azqo0-s0 Alevander 5487 Gogg and magogg be 
grete he with pir pons pyudis: 1483 Cath. Angl, 280/1 
To Pynde, sneludere, trudere. . 

b. spec. To put (beasts) in a ponnd, to impound. 

erago St. Eustas at4 in Horstm, Alfengl. Leg. (1881) 215 
Weddes nimen and orf to puinde. 1441-2 in Finchale 
Priory (Surtees) 120 Ughtred .. pynded the catell. ¢ 1450 
Hoitaxp How/at 783 The pundar..Had pyndit all his 
pryss horss. 1533 Presentin. Furies in Surtees ALisc. (1888) 
34 To pynd no mans cattell frome hensfurth, 

+2. To distrain: = Poinn v. Sc. Obs. 

1498 Acta Audit. (1839) 59/2 Pt he sall..desist fra pinding 
of his said landis in tyme to cum. 1480 Acta Dow, 
Cone. (1839) 6o/2 Pe saide Johne maxwell grantis bt be 
said horse was Ridden efter he was pyndit. 1587 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1V. 162 Like as the personis foirsaidis.. 
pyndis thair bestiall and gnidis hy all ordour of law. 
Hence Pinded pf/.a., Pirnding 27. sd. (spec. 
in local use, in reference to sncking lambs: see 
quot. 1641). 
¢897 Pynding [see sense 2}. 1396 Datayoece tr. Les/ie's 
Hist. Scol. 1. 123 marg., Pinding. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) rx Theire excremente .. berke together theire 
tayles and hinder partes, and soe stoppe theire fundament}; 
the sheapheardes phraise is that such lambes are pinded, 
and that they must bee sette att liberty. 1804 in 7rans. 
Highl. Soe. Scott, (1807) U1. 350 Pindiag is another disease 
exclusively confined to sucking lambs. 

Pind, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pin v., PINE v. 

| Pinda, yp oder, pinder. Also pindal. 

ad, Pg. pinda, in Du, piendel, ad. Congo mpinda, 

Tpongwe mdenda: carried by negroes to America.] 
Name in the West Indies and Sonthern U.S. for 
the gronnd-nut or pea-nut (Arachis hypogea). 

1707 Stoaxe Yamaica |. p. \xxiii, 1} was assured that the 
Negroes feed on Pindals or Indian Earth-nuts, a sort of pea 
or bean producing its pods under ground. 1756 P. Baowne 
Famaier 295 Pindars or Ground Nuts. 1796 Stevan 
Surinam M1. xx. 115 The pistachio or pinda ants they also 
convert isto butter. 1814 tr. Proyart's Loango in Pinkerton 
Voy. XV1, 551 There is cea g 4 which the Negroes culti- 
vate with more care than the Pinda. 1875 R. F. Beaton 
Goriita L. (1876) 1. 158 The ground-nut or pea-nut,..the 
Pindar of the United States,..is eaten roasted, attrib. 
up Louisville U.S.) Home §& Farin 1g Apr., My bogs 
. had, the run of potato, pinder and pea fields, 

| Pindari (pindarz), sd. (a.) [a. Hindustani 
pindari, pindard, for Marathi pendhdari, a member 
of a band of plundcrers called pendhar or pend- 
hard, of disputed origin: perh. from a place-name 
Pandghar:; see Indian Antiquary XXIX. 140, 
May 1900.} 

1. One of a body of mounted marauders who 
appear to have arisen in Central India in the 
17th c., and in the 18th c, were frequently employed 
by contending princes as irregnlar cavalry to pillage 
\be country and massacre the subjects of their 
enemies. They were crushed in 1817 by the 
Marquess of Hastings, when Governor-General of 
India. Also as ad). 

1788 Jndian Voc.19 Gindarra,..who receive ao pay, but.. 
give a certain monthly sum to the commander in die for 
Peaieicn to maraud or pluader under the sanction of his 

nners, férd, 104 Pindarries, a set of pluaderers who 
accompany a Maratta army. 1794 Scort tr. Frrishia's 

Ho. Decean W122 (¥.) The Pinderrebs took Velore. 1803 
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Wetuiscton in Gurw. Des. (1844) 1. 369 He has had | 
3000 pindarries in his service, to whom he gave no pay’, and 
who snbsisted by pluadering the Rajah of Kolapoor. 1856 
jJ.W. Kaye Sir J. Malcolm 1. vii 102 Some baad of Pin- 
darees. 1889 G. Satu Stephen Liisdop ii. 33 Central India 
was overrun by Pindari brigands. 

2. The dialect of these and their descendants. 

1901 Census ludia, Classified List of Lang, No. 81 Pend- 
hart or Kakari a jargon based on Dakhini, which is used hy 
Musalman Pendhdris and Kikars in Dbarwar (l}ombay). 

Pindaric (pindzerik), a. and 56. [ad. L. Pin- 
daricus, a. Gr. Mwdapixds, f, Mivdapos, name of a 
famous ancient Greek lyric poet. Cf. Fo 2¢x- 
darigue.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining lo the poet Pindar; 
written, wriling, etc. ina style resembling or sup- 
posed to resemble that of Pindar. 

1640 Ben Fouson's Execration agst. Vulcan Dijb (title), 
Ode Pindarick Oa tbe Death of Sir Hen. Morison. 1656 
Cowtey (éft/e) Pindarigue Odes, 1668 Davben Draw, 
Poesie Ess. (Ker) I. 97 We may use the benefit of the 
Pindaric way..where the numbers vary, and the rhyme is 
disposed carelessly. 1721 Abvison Sfect. No. 58 *13 ‘Those 
admirable English Anthors who call themselves Pindarick 
Writers, 1765 Beatrie 70 Churchell 34 He soars Pindaric 
heights. 1869 Rocens /7ist. Gleanings 1. 19 He.. built up 
Pindarie odes to the day of his death. 

B. sé. An ode or other poem, or a metre or 
form of verse, in imitation or stipposed imitation 
of Pindar, (Formerly sometimes applied to an 
Alexandrine: see quot. 1697.) Chiefly in A/. 

1685 Meas. Beun (értée) A Pindarick on the Death of Our 
Late Sovereign, 1697 Drvpen «nets Ded., ess, (Ker) Il, 
228 His Mexandrine fines which we call, though improperly, 
the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in 
his Odes, /2id. 229, 1 generally..make the last verse of 
the triplet a Pindaric. 1706 Concreve Disc. Pindarique 
Ode Aj, The Character of these late Pindariques, is a 
Bundle of rambling incoherent Thonghts, express'd ina like 
parcel of irregular Stanza’s, 1876 L. Steraen Lag. Th. dn 
1844 C. 1.131 Wollaston... had turned the Book of Lecle- 
siastes into ‘ Pindarics’ in order to give vent to his feelings. 

So + Pinda‘rical a. Os, = Pinparic A.; Pi'n- 
darism [cf. F. piadarisme], Pindaric style, imita- 
lion or supposed imitation of Pindar; Pi-ndarist, 
an imitator of Pindar, a writer of Pindaric verses ; 
Pindarize v. [ad. F. pindariser (O.de St. Gelais, 
€1500)] fafr. (or wilh 2), to imitale Pindar, to 
write ia Pindaric style; ¢vazs., to make Dindaric. | 

1656 Cowiey Pindar. Odes, Resurrection (Note), This 
Ode is truly *Pindarical, falling from one thing into another, 
after his Enthusiastical inunner. 1697 Warts lfore Lyn. 
u. Freedom iii, ‘Thus my bold harp profusely play d 
Pindarical. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 141 ? 6 Sometimes 
she nade me foam at the month..and act a sort of madness 
which the Athenians call the *Pindarism. 1867 M. Aknoto 
Celtie Lit. x44 [Celtic poetry] has all through it a sort of 
intoxication of stylex—a Pindarism, to use a word formed 
on the name of the poet, on whom, above all other poets, 
the power of style seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect. 1779-81 Jounson L. ?., Pope Wks. IV. 
117 Perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modern *Pindarist. 1607 R Clarew] tr. Estienne’s World 
of Wonders 43 To vse the phrase of onr deseanting and 
*Pindarizing Poets. 1694 Morreux Aadbelal's ¥. xviii. (1737) 
81 Water's good, saith a Poet, let ‘ein Pindarise upon it. 

Pinde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pixe v. 

Pinder (pinds:). Forms: 5 pyndere, -are, 
5-6 pynder, (7-8 pindar), 7- pinder. [f. Pinp v. 
+-ER1L] An officer of a manor, having the duty 
of impounding stray beasts. (See also PinNER 2.) 

14.. Non. in Wr.Wiilcker 688/25 Juclusor, a pynder. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv, 400/1 Pyadare of beestys (Pynson 
pynnar), zuclusor. 1523 Fitzuers. dius. § 148 Than 
cometh the pyader & taketh byin & putteth hym in the 
pynfolde. 1632 (¢/2/e) The Pinder of Wakefield: Being the 
merry History of George a Greene the lusty Pinder of 
the North. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Srit. U1. 63 [At 
Nottingham] they have. .two miore [officers] called Pinders, 
one for the Fields, aad the other for the Meadows. 1821 
Crane Vill. Miastr. 1, 88 While pinders, that such chances 
look, Drive his rambling cows to ponad. 1890 //erts Jfer- 
cury 4 Jan., To continue the directions to the pinder not to 
allow any cattle beyond those belonging to the inhabitants | 
of the old prescriptive borough to be depastured in Hartham, 

Pinder: see Pinpa. | 

+Pindfool. Oés. Sarcastic perversion of Pix- 
FOLD, with play on fool. 

1550 Hoorea Sernt. on Yonas v. 132 Then beganne the 
pygtoolna ena cloisters to be made in the churches. 

imndling, a. dial. and U.S. [?for singling, 
or piddling.] a. dial. Fretful, out of humour. 
b. U.S. Sickly, puny, delicate. 

186r Mrs. Stowg Pearl Orr's Isi.iv.25 I'm acthinkin’.. 
whetber or no cows’ milk an’t goia’ to be too hearty for it, 
it’s such a pindling little thing, 1890 Mary E. Witxixs 
Humble Rom, Brakes & White Vilets (1891) 169 Leviay’s 
lookin’ kinder pindlin’, ain't she ?_ 1895 Cassedl’s Fam. Mag. | 
pss 33/2, I niver seed sech peevish, pindlia, fractious ways. 

n-drill, Pin-drop: see Pin 56.1 18. 

Pi'n-dust. Dust formed of filings of brass or 
other metal produced in the mannfacture of pins, 

1ssa Huroet, Pynne dust, feripsema, psegma. 1593 G. 
Haavey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 239 Him that 
can bray the Asse-drumme in a_morter; and stampe his 
lewes-trumpe to Pindust. 3624 Carr. Situ Virginia 58 
A claie sand so mingled with yeallow spangles as it had 
beene halfe pindnust. 1668 H, More Die. Dial. ut. xxxiii. 
(1713) 268 Those little fix'd Stars that shew but as scattered 
Pin-dust in a frosty night. 1827 Hoa. Situ Zor Aell 
(1838) Il. 283 Pindust, aod fine gilt paper. 
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Pine (pain), 54.1 Ods. or arch. Forms: 
pine; also 3-5 pyn, 3-6 pyne, 4 pin. [Early 
ME, pine:-Ok. *pin, a. L. sana punishment, 
pain (sec Pogatscher § 130-134). Cf. OS. pina, 
(MD. pine, Du. piyne, pryn), OLG, pina (MHG. 
pine, pin, Ger pein), ON, pina (Sw. pina, Da. 
pine); also Olr. pian (Ir. Gael. Afar): all from 
Latin. App. introduced into Teut. and Celtic with 
Christianity, and in Eng. applied first to the pains 
of hell. Itis notable that the sb, has not yet been 
found in OF., where the derived vb. A/mian was 
common from an early pcriod.] 

+1. Punishment; suffering inflicted as punish- 
ment, torment, Lorture; sfec. the penal stfferings 
of hell or of purgatory; = Paty 56.11, 2b. Obs. 

¢1r60 fatten Gosp. Matt. xxv. 46 And panne fared hyo 
on ece pine [dys. Gosp. susle, Lendisf tintergo). ¢ 1175 
Lamsé. Hom. 43 Heo Ind wuniende inne pisse pine. ¢ 1200 

Vices §& Virtues 7 De pine of helle. @ 1300 Cursor J. 497 
Par pin (2.9, pyne, pine] pai bere opon pam ai, 1362 Lance. 
2. FL Avy. 29 To take twey staues, And lette hom Felice 
from wyuene pyne fie. the encking-stocl)  ¢3375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. (Md. 1.) 472 Allein purgatory pyne. ¢ 1384 
Cuaccer fo. Fame wi. 422 Of Proserpyne That quene ys 
of the derke pyne, c1gzg Wystocn Cron. vi. xii. 132 
Dire ‘Vyrandis tuk pis haly man, Aud held him lang in-tl 
herd pyne. 1596 Dateyarie tr. Leslie's fist. Scot. vi. 54 
‘Fo stire vp..ill men to flie vice throucl the pines that thay 
see [ll men pinet with, 1600 Farrrax Zasso xvi vii. 4 
The victor.. pardons her, that merits death and pine. 

+2. Suflering, affliction, distress, trouble. a. 
Physical suffering; = Pars $13.) (in ME. often 
applied lo the passion of Christ., O23. 

1154 O. £2. Chron. an.iri7, Lne can. .tellen, alle be pines 
@at hi diden wreeee men on Jis land. a@r1z2g $4. Varker. 
1 Efter ure lanerdes pine ant his passiun ant his ded on rode. 
1275 Orisox ofour Lord 20 in O. £. Mise. 139 Cryst. pat 
for vs poledest so swibe miuchel pyn. 1303 R. Brunse 
Handl. Synue 723 Pe pyne, he suttred for py gode. 1480 
Robt, Devyll 820 in Hael. £. 2. P. 1.251 God wotte hys 
belly [had] greate pyne. ¢1600 Montcomnrie Cherrie § 
Slae 1350 Be mediciner to the mun, And schaw sic cunning 
as 3¢ can, To put him out of pyne. 

b. Mental suffering; grief, sorrow, trouble or 
distress of mind; anguish; = Paty sé.) 4.0 (in 
quot. 21600, Grievous ot intense longing for 
something: cf. Pine 2. 6.) Ods. or arch. 

eraog Lay. 2515 Ofte hea hwfde seorwe & pine. 13.. 
£. EL Altit. P. A. 330 My precios perle dotz me gret 
pyne. 1461 /’aston Lite. V1, 13 And it lyke you to take 
the worchip uppon you. .to the pyne and dyscomfort of all 
your ille wyllers. 1568 T. Howe 17rd, Asnittie (1879) 57 
Aly pleasure, pine, and pain. a@1600 Montcomerte uA/rse. 
P. xxxvii. 6 Sen nane bot I hes for thy persone pyne. 1600 
Fairvax Tasso xix. civ, That high crie.. Pierst through her 
hart with sorrow, guicfe, nnd pine. 1721 Ramsay Richy 
Sandy 30 (He] sung on aeten reed the lover's pine. 1868 
Isa Caraic-Kxox Ballad of Brides of Quair ix, More than 
one hath lived in pine, And more than one hath died of care. 

+3. Trouble taken or undergone in accomplishing 
anything; labour, toil, exertion, cffort, pains ; 
difficulty: = Paty 54.1 5,6, Obs. 

a@izoo Cursor J. 1136 Wit pine it sal be jeild pi fode. 
1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1994 Pey ascaped 
wib aykel pyn. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1206 Pus 3ede pai 
firtlie oe Aid slike a prai pam aprened as pyne were to 
teken, 1533 Bettenoen Ley: iv. xi. (S. TLS.) 1. 84, 1 will 
tak pyne..to do sic thingis for defence of public liberte. 
i Ray WV. C. Words 37 It's Pine to tell; it is difficult to 
tell. 

+4. Suffering caused by hunger or want of food ; 
the condition of pining for food; fainine; want; 
starvation, (Cf. PINE v. 4, 5.) Also fig. O63. 

1567 Drant /forace, Epist. xviil. F iv, Greedie thirst and 
kaawinge pyne of siluer, and of goulde. 1596 Srenxser 
#.Q.¥.¥.22 Forst, through penurie and pyne,.. For nought 
was aie them to sup or dyne. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 367 
On all their weary ways wait care and pain, And piae and 
penury. 

b. «A disease of sheep: = Pixine vé/. 56. 2b. 

1804 ia Trans. Highl. Soc. Scot, (1807) INT. 405 Ta the 
pine,..the condition of the animal is too high, its blood too 
thick, and its pasture too arid. 

6. Complaint, repining. rare—'. 

1804 Something Odd IE. 179 To give way to unavailing 
pines. : 

6. Comb, as tpine-stall (pynsial), place of 
punishment. See also PIneBANk. 
e1420 Lay Folks Mass Bk, York Hours 43 Ppai..gerte 
hym bere on his bak pe cros to be pynstal, 

Pine (pain), 54.4 Forms: i pin, 4~- pine; 
also 4 pigne, 4-3 pyne, 5 (7 Se.) pyn. [OE. 
pin, ad. L. pinus a pine-tree, in ME. a. F. pini— 
L. pin-us. Gower's form pfgue, is not easy to 
explain: F. piene = It. pigna, L. pinea is cited only 
of 1528 in Godef.] Y ; 

1, A tree of the genns Pras, or of various allied 
coniferous genera; comprising trees, mostly of 
large size, with evergreen needle-shaped leaves, of 
which many species afford valuable timber, tar, 
and turpentine, and some have edible seeds. 
¢ 1000 Aitraic Hom. (Th.) LL. 508 Se halga. .wolde aheawan 
znae heahne pin-beam. a1300 Cursor A. 1377 Pai sal 
cedre, ciprese, and pine. /éid, 1384 Pe pine [v.r. pyae). 
¢1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 70 Pe secund {wand] sal be of cypres, 
er be thrid of pine sal be, 1390 Gower Conf Il. 161 
Enclosed with tbe tres of Pigne (rime Nonarcigne] 148 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 357 b/: Ther was a tree ofa pyn which 
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was dedved to the deuylle. 1593 Suans. Riek. /7, un. ii. 
42 He [the sun] fires the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. t. 292 His Spear, to equal which the 
tallest Pine, Hewn on Norwegian bills,..were but a wand. 
1794 Mrs. Rapcutrre A/yst, Udolpho iv, Mountains covered 
. nearly to their summits with forests of peed pine. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. v1. ix. §4 Let the pine find only 
a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless 
grow straight. 
b. The wood of these trees: = PiNE-woon 1. 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 118 (Add. MS.) 3if pe hed be 
smyten with a ly3t drey3e staff, as of salwe opere ellys pyne 
[Asha MS. pince]. 1847 Emerson Poems, House, Rafters 
of immortal pine. 1870 I. R. Witson C2, Lindisf. 79 The 
stalls are oaken, the sittings generally being of pine. 

2. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of /’zus or other coniferous genera (or to 
their wood) : as 

Aleppo Pine, Piaus Malepensis; Amboyna Pine = 
Danmar-pine; Austrian Pine, Pinus austriacas Baltic 
Pine, a variety of the timber of Pinus syfvestris; Bhotan 
Pine, Pinus excelsa (Treas. Bot, 1866); Bishop’s Pine, 
P. muricata; Black Pine, Pians austriaca; also 2. 
Murrayana and 2. Yeffreyi of N. America, and species of 
Podocarpus of New Zealand and Frencia of Australia; 
Brazilian Pine, 4 raucaria brasiliensis; Broom-pine= 
Long-teaved Pine; Bul-pine, Pinus Fefreyt, P. Sadi- 
niana, P, mitis, and P. ponderosa, all of N. America; 
Candlewood Pine, the Mexican pitch-pine or torch-pine, 
Pinus Zeocote; Cedar-pine, Pinus gla>ra, of Southern 
U.S.; Celery Pine (also Celery-deaved P., Cedery-top| ped) 
P), the genus Phyllocladus, of Australia, New Zealand, 
etc. (Miller Péanz-naues\; Cembra Pine, the Italian 
Stone-pine; Chillan Pine, draucaria tmébricata; Clus- 
ter-pine ice Cruster sé. 4); Corsican Pine = Larch- 
pine, Cypress Pine, species of Mrenede (Morris Austral 
Eng); Dammar-pine, Dammara orlentalis of the Mo- 
luccas, which yields the resin called Damar (Henfrey 
Elem. Bot. (1857) § 600); Digger-pine (see Diccer 6); 
Dwarf Pine, Pinus Alughus of S. Europe, and /. Pe. 
mitio of Austria, etc.; Dye pine = Aing-sjne; Foxtail- 
pine, Pinus Balfouriana and P. serotina; Frankin- 
cense-pine (see Frankincense 3); Giant Pine = Sugar- 
pine; Ginger-pine, the Port Orford White Cedar, a species 
of cypress, Chama paris Lawsoniana; Golden ine, 
Pinus el dake (Miller P/ant-names 1884); Grey Pine, 
Pinus Bauksiana, of the northern parts of N. America; 
Hard Pine = Loug-leaved Pine; Heavy Pine (see Huavy 
@.30); Hickory Pine (see Hickory 4b); Highland Pine, 
a variety of the Scotch pine with horizontal branches; 
Himalayan Pine (see Himanayan 1); Hoop-pine (sce 
Hoop sé."13 b); Hudson’s Bay Pine=Grey ine; Huon 
Pine (see Huon ptne); Jersey Pine, Pizus fnops,asmall 
species of the eastern U.S.; Kauri Pine (see Kaveh); 

ing-pine (see Ktxe sd. 130); Knee-pine (sec Knee sd, 
ms Labrador Pine = Grey Pine; Lace-bark Pine, 

ius Bungeana of China, which sheds its outer bark every 
year (Nicholson Diet. Gard. 1887); Larch Pine, Pinus 
Lavicio of S. Europe ; Loblolly Pine (see Lostotty 4); 
Lodge-pole Pine \U. S.)=Aidge.pole pine; Long-leaved 
Pine, Pinus anstraits (P. paiustris), the Pitch-pine of the 
Southern U.S.; Mahogany Pine, /edocarpus Totara 
of New Zealand; Maritime Pine = Sva-sine ; Meadow- 

ine, P. cubensis of the southern U.S.; Mountain Pine, 

a) Pinus mouticola of the western U.S.; (4) = Dwarf 
Pine: Norfolk Island Pine, Araxcaria excelsa; Nor- 
way Pine, (a: the Spruce Vir, Aéics (Picea) excels; (6) 
(in U.S.) the N. American Red Pine, &inus resinosas (0) a 
variety of the timber of Pinus sylvestris Nut-pine (see 
Nur); Old-fleld Pine Gee Oro rietp b); Oyster Bay 
Pine, Caliitris (Frenela) anstralis, of Australia (Henfrey 
Elen: Bot. 1857); Parasol-pine (see Parasot sé. 3)3 
Pitch-pine (see Pircu-pine); Pond Pine, Pinus sevotinay 
Prince's Pine (sce Prince); Red Pine, (a) P. resinosa of 
N. America ; (8) (of Australia) Frenela Endticheri; (c) (of 
New Zealand) Dacrydiwn crpressinum; also the timber = 
Riga pine; see Reo_a. 17.0); Ridge-pole Pine (U, 5.) 
Pinus Murrayana; Riga Pine, a variety of the timber ot 
Pinns sylvestris; Rosemary-pine = /rankinceuse-pine ; 
Sap-pine, Pinus rigida; Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 
commonly called Scotch Fir; Scrub-pine, (in U.S) (a) = 
Grey Pines (6) = Fersey Pines (c) (of Australia) = Ned 
Pine b; Sea-pine, Seaside Pine, Pinus Pinasler or 
P, maritima; Shortleaved Pine, Pins mitis of N. 
America; Silver Pine, (a)= Heavy Pine; (6) Pinus Picea; 
ic) the Silver Fir, Adies (Picea) pectinata; (a) (in New 
Zealand) Dacrydiunt colensoi lorris Austral Exug.): 
Spruce-pine (see Srruce sé); Star-pine=Cixster-pine ; 
Stone-pine (see Stone-rine); Sugar-pine, Pines Lam- 
bertiana of California, which yields a sweet resin used for 
sugar; Swamp-pine, (2)=/rankincense pine § (2) =Long- 
teaved Pine; Torch-plne =Candlewood.pine; Umbrelia- 

ine = Parasoi-473 Virginian Pine=Long-deaved Pine; 

ater-pine, Géystostrobus heterophylius (Taxodinne 
heterophyllum) of China; Wax-pine, the genus Dam- 
mara; Weymonth Pine, the common American white 
pine, Pinus Strobus, largel planted by Lord Weymouth 
when introduced into England; White Pine, various 
species with light-coloured wood, esp. the Norway pine or 
Spruce, Pinus Strobus of N. America,and species of Frenela 
and Podocarpus of Australia, etc.; Wild Plne = Scotch 
Pine (see also 5b); Yellow Pine, various ga with 
yellow or yellowish wood, as the Long-deaved Pine, the 
Short-leaved Pine, the Heavy Pine, etc, 

1866 Treas. Bot. ie Dlammara) orientalis, the *Amboyna 
Pine, is a tree of the Moluccas, roo feet high. /d/d. 891 
"Baltic, Riga, Norway, Red, or Meme Pine is the timber 
of Pins sytvestris as grown in the north of Europe. 
1843 Marrvat M/. Violet xliv, The pine, both *black and 
white. 1866 Treas. Bot. be Black ine, Pinus ausiriaca, 
—, of New Zealand, Podocarpus Serrugineus. 1827 in 
Bischoff Van Diemen's Land (1832) 180 The Green Forest.. 
comprises myrtle, sassafras, "celery-top pine, 1866 7reas. 
Bot. 881 Plhyllecladus| rhomboidalis, the Celery-topped 
Pine, is in cultivation as an ornamental tree. 1785 Maatyn 
Roussean's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 444 The *Cemhra Pine has 
five Jeaves in a sheath. 1857 HeENFREY Elem, Bot. § 600 
Araucaria includes the enornious *Chilian Pine, 4. tuthri- 
cata. fbid., Plinus] Pinaster, the *Cluster-pine. 1785 
Martyn Reusseau’s Bot. xxviil. (1794) 444 *Frankincense 
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Pine has three leaves coming out of the same sheath. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Frnt. 3 Nov. (Advt.), A valuable tract of 
*hard-pine timber-land. 1848 “Jersey Pine [see Serud 
Pinel 1847 Anstep Anc, World v. 89 Resembling the 
Altingia, or “Norfolk Island pine. a 1817 ‘IT. Dwicut Zrau 


New Eng. etc. (1822) IL 158 Here, for the first time, we | 


saw the “Norway pine. 1866 [see Badtie Pine]. 1861 
Mrs. Mergoitn Over the Straits i. 16 Groups of our 
beautiful *Oyster Bay Pine. 1785 Martyn Aoussean’'s 
Bot, xxviii, (1794) 443 The most known [pine] amon 

is the *Scotch Pine, or, as it is vulgarly called: Scotch Fir: 
this has two leaves ina sheath, 1848 Gray Bot. U. S. 439 


; Jae or *Scrub Pine .. Barrens and sterile hills, New 


| cluster of pine-apples is 
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ersey and southward. 1866 Treas. Bot. 891 Scrub Pine, 
Pinus Banksiana, 1884 Miter Plant-a., Pinus Bank- 
siana, Gray, or Northern, Scrub-Pine-tree.. = inops, New 
Jersey Scrub Pine, 1865 Daily Tel. 26 Oct. 4/4 He drained 
the soil,..and planted bent and the *sea-pine over sixteen 
hundred acres of windy sand. 1881 Stevenson Virg. 
Puerisgne, Ordered South, The troubled, busy-looking 
groups of sea-pines. 1887 Mickolson's Dict. Gard. 5.v. 
Pints, P. Lambertiana. *Sugar Pine.. .California, ete. 1827. 
‘This, one of the tallest of all Pincs, has an enormous girth. 
1857 Henrrev Elen, Bot. § 600 Plinus] palustris, the 
*Swamp-pine of Virginia. 1866 Treas. Dot. 537 G4, to- 
strobus) heterophylius, a small tree eight to ten Pet high, is 
the Chinese *Water Pine, planted along the margins of rice- 
fields near Canton. 1758 H. Watrote Let. to Montagu 
8 Nov., Adozen of the New England, or Lord *Weymouth’s 
pine. 1785 Martwn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 445 Wey- 
mouth Pine...In North America it is called “White Pine, 
and is excellent for masts. 1855 R. Taytor 7e /éa a Maut 
439 (Pedecarpus excedsus.) This tree is generally called 
the white pine, from the color of its wood. 1888 Casseél’s 
Picturesque Australasia 14), 210 (Morris). 1893 Scrvb- 
ner's Mag. June 697/1 The white-pine supply of this 
country stands in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 1898 Morris Austrad Eng. s.v., White Pline]— 
(In Anotratia) #venela robusta,.. Podocarpus elata, (In 
New Zealand) 7. dacryoides. rgor F. Black's Carp. & 
Build, Home tlandicr: ix. 78 Vhe material for a drawing- 
board that is..most satisfactory in use, is white pine. 18z5 
A. T. "Tomson Lond. Disp. (2818) 298 The *Wild Pine, or 
Scotch Fir. 
*yellow pines, similar to those of Canada, are 
Allegany river. 

b. Also applied to plants of other orders, re- 
sembling the true pines in foliage or some other 
respect: e.g. certain species of Lycopodiudw or 
Club-moss (Festoon Pine, L. repestre; Moon- 
fruit Pine, Z. Zecidselum; Ruaning Pine, ZL. clava- 
tum) scealsoGRrounv-PINE, PRINCE'S fiz, SCREW 
PINE, and senses 5, 5 b. 

1760 J. Lun futrod. Bot. App. 323 Stinking Ground Pine, 
Camphorosnta, 

8. ¢vansf. Something made of pine-wood: e¢. g. 
a torch, a ship, a mast. Chiefly Aoe?. 

1986 A. Day Lug. Secretary u. (1625) 78 Deiagiod a 
to say, the lofty Pine did scowre the Seas; for the Shippe 
made of the Pinetree. 1640 Guartnorxe Ladies Priviledge 
1. Plays 1874 11.148 Hymen light thy Pine. 21704 elie 
Brown On D&. Ormond's Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 50 E’er.. 
floating pines were steered by daring man. 1762-9 FaLconer 
Shipwr. u.917 Fast by the fated pine bold Rodmond stands. 

44. pi. The edible seeds of the stone-pine (Pinus 
Pinca) or other species. Obs. [app. from L. pinea.] 

1335-6 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 527, j li. et di. de 
pynes. 1340 /é¢d. 37 Maces, pynes, et galanga._¢ 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 15 Mynced Datys, Pynys and Roysonys of 
Corauns. ¢ 14580 /éid. 95 Resons of corance, Pynes, Clowes, 
Maces. 1583 Aades of Customs D vij, Pine the pound, vjd. 

§, = PINe-aprLe 2: cf. PINA 1D. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 9 Aug., The famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbados. .; the first that were ever seen in 
England were those sent to Cromwell foure years since. 
a@ 1683 — fist. Relig. (1850) I. 29 The royal pine—a coin- 
pendium of all that is delicious to the taste and smell. 1764 
Museum Rust. ur. xxxi. 142 It will produce about one 
hundred and fifty pines a year. 1833 Penny Cyci. 1. 490/t 
In the island of erate .. there is a sort [of pine-apple] all 
the flowers of which always change into branches, eacl: of 
which bears a pine, terminated by a crown, so that a great 

aos by a single stem; speci- 
mens of this sort are called double pines. 1879 F. W. Rogin- 
son Coward Conscience wt. xv, Two of the choicest pines 
had been ent for dessert. ‘ 

b. Wild Pine: name in the West Indies, etc, 
for species of 7t¥andsia (allied to Ananassa), 
epiphytes growing upon trees. 

1707 Stoane Yamaica 1. 189 The Wild Pine is a plant so 
called because it somewhat resembles the bush that bears 
the pine (i.e. pine-apple]. 1829 Nat. Phil. Prelim. Treat. 
39 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) In the West Indies..a kind of plant 
called the IWiid-pine grows upon the branches of the trees. 

c. A liqueur made from the pine-apple fruit. 

1818 Sporting Afag. 11. 285 Three glasses of pine and one 
of Curagoa. 

6. A figure ofa pine-apple or a pine-cone. 

1790 W. WriGHTE Greg ae geht: 13 On the lop 18 a 
pine, which should be double gilt. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as pine bark, board, bough, 
fire, forest, grove, plain, plantation, splint, stem, 
stump, thicket, limber, tract, Cte; (sense 5) 
pineframe, -pit, plant; pre-bearing, -bordered, 
built, -capt, -tlad, -covered, -creeping, crested, 
-crowned, -dotted, -encircled, fringed, -shaded, etc. 
adjs.; pine-beauty, 2 moth, Trachea piniperda, 
whose larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-beetle (also 
pine-bark beetle), any one of various small beetles 
destructive to the bark or wood of pines; pine 
bird’s-nest = pize-sap; pine-blight, a blight or 
disease of pine-bark caused by an aphis, as Cher- 


1822 J. Furst Lett. Amer a Seite Flas 
rought trom 


| The*Pine Beauty 


PINE. 


mes pinicorticts, which secretes a coating of white 
filaments; also the insect itself; pine-bluff, a bluff 
or precipitous cliff crowned with pine-trees; pine- 
bud moth, the Tortricine, Orthotenia turionana ; 
pine-bullfinch = Aixe-grosbeak; pine carpet, a 
species of carpet-moth, as Zhera firmata, whose 
larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-ehafer, a N. 
Aimerican beetle, Anomala pinicola, which feeds 
on pine-leaves; pine-cloth = PINE-ArrLe cloth ; 
pine-cone, the cone or fruit of the pine-tree; 
pine-drops, the N. American plant //erospora 
andromedea (N.O, Monotropacex), parasitic on the 
roots of pine-trees (cf. deech-drops); pine-fineh, 
(a) = pine-grosbeak; (6) = pine-siskin; + pine- 
glandule = PINEAL gland; pine goldfinch = 
pine-siskin ; pine grosbeak, a large finch, /%#é- 
cola erucleator, inhabiting pine-woods in Europe 
and North America; pine grouse = dusky grouse 
(see Grovsk sé. 1); pine gum, a resin resembling 
sandarach, obtained from Australian trees of the 
genus Caéitris or Frenela; pine hawk-moth, 
a species of hawk-moth, Sfhinx pinastri, whose 
larva feeds on the pine-tree; pine-house = 
Pixery 13 pine-kernel, (a) the seed of any pine- 
tree, esp. when cdible; + (4) the pineal gland; 
pine knot (U. S.), a knot (Kyor sd.1 14) of pine- 
wood, used as fuel; pine-land, land on which 
pine-trees grow or are grown ; pine-linnet = pine- 
siskin; pine-lizard, the common brown lizard of 
N. America, Sceloporus undulatus; pine-marten 
(see MARTEN 2); pine-mast, pine-cones collec- 
tively (see Mast sd.%) ; pine-mouse, a N. Ameri- 
can meadow-monse, Arvicola (Pitymys) pinetorum, 
usnally inhabiting pine-barrens; pine-needle, the 
needle-shaped leaf of the pine (hence pize-needle 
wool = pine-wool); pine-oil, name for various 
oils obtained from the leaves, twigs, wood, or resin 
of pine-trees; +pine-ploughed a., ploughed by 
‘pines’, i.e. ships (cf. 3); pine-sap, a reddish 
fleshy plant, Afonotropa Hypopitys (LLypopitys 
multiflora), formerly supposed to be parasitic on 
the roots of pine-trees; also, the allied Schwe7- 
nitsia odorata (Sweet Pine-sap); pine-sawfly, any 
sawfly whose larve feed on pine-trees, esp. Lo- 
phyrus pint; pine-siskin, a small N. American 
siskin or finch, Chrysométris (Carduelis, or Spinzs) 
pinus, found in pine-woods; pine-snake, a large 
harmless snake of the N. American genus Pityo- 
phis, found in pine-woods; pine-stove = PIXERY 
13 pine-strawberry (see STRAWBERRY); pine- 
thistle, a species of thistle, Atractylis (Carina) 
guinmifera, the root of which contains a gummy 
snbstance; pine-toreh, a torch made of pine- 
wood; pine-warbler, a small N, American 
warbler, Dendvaca pinus, inbabiting pine-woods; 
pine-weed, asmall N. American plant, /7ypericum 
Savothra or nudicaule, with wiry branches and 
small scale-like leaves; also called orange-grass 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); pine-weevil, any weevil 
which infests pine-trees, as //ylobius adzetis and 
species of Ptssodes (Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 1887) ; 
pine-wool, a wool-like material made from the 
spun fibres of pine-leayes, used in some conntries 
for garments (Miss Pratt Mower. 22. (1861) 166) ; 
pine-worm, the larva of the fixe-saifly. See 
also PINE-APPLE, PINE-BARREN, etc. 

1887 Nicholson's Dict.Gard.," Pine Bark Beetles, numerous 
species of sinall beetles, .live below the bark of Fir-trees and 
other Conifers. ¢ 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido § “Eaeas i. 475 
Aged Atlas, whose “pyn-bearing browes.. Nor haile ..nor. 
wind, .eschewes. 1887 Vicholsou’s Dict.Gard. s.v. Pinus, 
Trachea piniperda. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 
200 The Scotch Fir shoots..have been tunnelled by the 
*Pine beetle. 1766 J. Bartram 9rud. 18 Jan. in W. Stork 
Ace. E. Florida 4x We rowed..by some oak and *pine- 
bluffs. 182g Gend?. Mag. XCV.1.6 Lumber, such as *pine- 
boards and scantling. 1890‘R. Botprewoon’ Cot. Reformer 
(1891) 292 Vast plains and *pine-bordered sandhills. 1657 
Tuorstev tr. Longis’ Da, Anis & Chloe 29 She crowne 
her head with *pine-boughes. 1819 SHELLEY Prometh. | 
Unb, 1v. 48 The pine boughs are singing Old songs with 
new gladness. 1881 Miss Ormerop /iur. Insects (3890) 
246 The caterpillars of the *Pine-bud Moth are injurious to 
the Scotch Fir, Silver Fir, and various species of Pine. 1808 
Scott Marz. vi. Introd. 10 His low and *pine-built halt. 
ai81t R. Cumeertano in T. Mitchell Avéstoph. (1822) II. 
42 O’er the mountain's *pine-capt brow. 1786 R. P, JoorEte 
Pers. Heroine u. ix. 23 His *pine-clad head Ol Athos 


bow'd, 1860 TYNDALL Géac. 5. xii. go At the otber side 
was the pine-clad slope. 1695 Woopwarb Nat. Hist. 
Earth nu. (1723) 81, Nuts, *Pine-Cones, and the like. 1866 
W. M. Rossertt in Pol. Red. & L. Poents p. xii, A gilt” 
hronze pine-cone, hollowed, and 11 feet in height, used once 
to be at the summit of the Sepulchre or Mole of Hadrian. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Soltt., Farming Wks. (Bohn) IT. 60 
Nature drops a pine-cone in Mariposa, and it lives fifteen 
centuries. 1884 G. A. Townsenn in Century Mag. XXVIII. 


824 *Pine-covered hills. 1868 Woon ‘Homes without H. 
xiii. 248 The *Pine-Creeping Warbler (Sylvia pintus). 1997 
189 


Eniz. Ryves Poets 36 es *pine-crown'd hill. 
Parorave Lyr. Poems 141 Neath the *pine-dotted slopes ol 


PINE. 


1866 Treas. Bot., *Pine-drops, an American name 
for Pterospora. 1894 R. B. Suarre Handbk. Birds Gt. 
Brit. 1. 61 The *Pine-finch, Pinicola enucleator, 1860 
"Tyxpate Glac, 1. xii, 86 After dinner we gathered round 
the “pine-fire. 1822 Suettey To Fane—the Recollect.1 We 
wandered to the *Pine Forest. oa nae tr, Longus’ 
Daphnis & Chloe 92 They crowned him [a goat] with *pine- 
garlands. 1635 Cxooxe Body of Afan 468 The backeside 
of the *Pine-glandule. 1772 Forster in Pail. Trans. X11. 
402 *Pine Grosheak. 1884 //arfer's Afag. Mar. 619/1 One 
of our most beantifal and interesting winter visitants is the 

ine grosheak. 1859 W.S. Coreman Woodlands (1862) 36 
ft will change first into a brown chrysalis, thea into‘a large 
and pretty moth—the *Pine-hawk Moth, 1887 Vicholson's 
Dict. Gard. s.v. Pine-apple, Provision should be made, in 
*Pine-houses or pits, for applying a thin shading for a few 
hours on bright summer days. 1598 Zpulario Hiv b, Some 
dry Figges, and two ounces of *Pinekernels. 1653 H. More 
Antid, Ath, 1. xi. (1712) 33 That particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel. 1712 tr. 
Pomel’s Hist, Drugs 1.144 ‘The Indian Pine Kernels are 
little Almonds of a yellowish white Colour. x7gt W. 
Bartram Carolina 387 To collect a great quantity of wood 
and *Pine knots to feed our fires. 1765 J. Bartram Frid. 
26 Dec, in W. Stork Acc. E. Florida (1766) 8 We encamped 
on a bluff in the *pine-land. 1885 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) IL]. 422 Sleelaporus| undulatus .. prefers the more 
sandy localities covered with pine, and is often called tbe 
'*pine lizard’. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 34/2 A pine 
lizard ran up the trunk of a cedar tree. 1772 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. UX. 372 *Pine Marten. 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ix. 169 A reddish-brown marten-cat, or pine- 
marten. 1866in Higginson's Harvard Ment. Biog., Whitte- 
more 1, 410 The dry leaves and *pine-needles are as fuxurious 
to lie on. 1866 Watrs Dict. Chem. IV. 649 *Pine-oil or 
Fir-oil,..names..applied to certain oils resembling oil of 
turpentine, obtained in various ways froin pine and fir-trees. 
1810 Splendid Follies 1. 39 Scrambling over the *pine-pit, 
he sheered off. 1837 Civ. Eng. & Arch. Frnt. i. 24/2 The 
iron-roofed vinery..with a pine pit in the middle. a 1827 
T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng., ete. (1821) 11,158 The lands.. 
are either “pine-plains, or intervals. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Pineapple, Generally..*pine plaats.. brought from the 
West-Indies, have a white insect adhering to them. 1775 
G. Winte Selborne xiii. 108 The *pine-plantations of that 
nobleman are very grand. 1598 Sytvester Due Bartas nu. 
ii. an. Colonies 186 The *Pine-plough'd Sea, 1890 ‘R. 
Botprewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 185 The unbarked *pine- 
posts of the rude verandah, 1857 Gray Firs? Lessons Bot. 
{1866) 35 Other parasitic plants, like the Beech-drops and 
“Pine-sap, fasten their roots under ground upon the roots of 
neighhoring plants, 1887 Wrekolsox's Dict. Gardening s.v., 
Lophyrus Pini is the one generally denoted by the name of 
*Pine Sawfly. 1885 Lavy Brassey She Srades 344 The 
*pine-shipping season is..a period of great activity in the 
Bahamas, 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.V.) X1. 720 *Pine 
snake, Pituophis melanoleucus, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 
39/2 A pine snake, bloated and glistening, wriggles across 
theroad. @ 1843 SouTHEy Conun.pl, BR. aon I. (2849) 660/1 
Candles made of the *Pine-splints. 1894 Hone Missionary 
(N. Y.)} Oct. 328 This *pine-stump land..is proving to he 
the best potato land in the world. 1867 H. Latuam Black 
§ White 38 They always had to ride off at night six or 
seven miles, up into the *pine-thickets, to see 1842 P. J. 
Secay Brit. Forest Trees 410 The durability of *Pine 
timher..is considered to be scarcely inferior to that of the oak. 
1857 Mayne Exp. Lex, *Pine-thistle. 1832 G, Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 99 The Valley of Grindelwald, 
interspersed with verdant lawns and sable *pine-tracts. 
1884 Health Exhid. Caial. 42/2"Pine Wool Anti-rheamatic 
Underclothing. 

Pine (pein), z. Forms: 1-2 pinian, 3-7 pyne, 
g-pine. [OE. pinian, f. pin, PINE sb.1: ef. MDu., 
MLG. finer, Du. pijnen, OHG. pindn (MHG. 
pinen, Ger. peinen), ON. pina to torment, punish 
(Sw. pina, Da. pine to torment); cf. also OIr., 
Ir, Gael. Zian to torment, f. pian sb, Cf. later 
at peine-n, Pain, from OF .] 

+1. trans. To afflict with pain or suffering; to 
canse to suffer; to torment, trouble, distress. Also 


absol, Obs. (Cf. Pain z, 2.) 

£893 K, AEvrren Ores. 11. ii § 4 Da pineden hie hiene mid 
Sem dat hie his hand forberndon, cgso Lindis/, Gosp. 
Matt. viii. 29 Da cuome hider zr tid to pinenne [Ags. G. 
preagenne] usih. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 [Hi] pineden 
him alle pe ilce pining dat ure Drihten was pined. ¢ 1175 
Lams, liom. 17 He was ipinet ermiliche to dede, a1az5 
Auncr. R. 404 Never er nu nes ich fal pined. a@1340 Hampore 
Psalter iv. 5 Doand penaunce & pynand 30w for 30wre 
synnes. 1494 Fasyan Céron, 1. exxii. 99 He was taken in 
suspeccion, and so turmentyd and pyned yt he confessyd. 
1569 T. Unorroown Ovid agsé. Jéis K vj b, Aristophanes 
was by publike authoritie pyned to death. 1635 QUARLES 
Embl. v. 1. iit. 246 O tell him. .how my soule is pin'd. 1724 
Ramsay Tva-t. Affsc., Scots Cantata, Hence frae my breast, 
contentious care, Ye’ve tint the power to pine. [1876 Fare. 
MAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 285 Truly might the Chronicler 
say. .that never were martyrs So pined as they were.] 

+2. znir. To suffer, to undergo pain, Obs. rare. 
(In later nse merged in 5.) 

01175 Land. Hom. 35 ce walde fein pinian and sitten on 
forste and on snawe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 773 (Harl. 
MS.) To synne and to pyne of be dep bat is pardura’ le. 

+3. trans. To put to labour; 7e/. to take pains, 
exert oneself, labour, toil (= Pain v. 4). Oés. 

13.. A. Adis. 5914 Mychel he hym pyned eral pis Jonde 
Me hauep ywonne, ¢1380 Wyeur Seri. Sel. Whs. 1. 
t50 A hole pat shal be kild..is not pyned ne traveilid wi 
aber heestis. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Loridsh. xcvit. 
1oo His fadyr and his modir pyned heim to lere hym som 
craft, ¢1400 Destr. Troy 12988 All grauntid the gome to 
be gay qwene, For to proker hir pes, & pyne hym berfore. 

To exhaust or consume (a person, animal, 
etc.) by suffering of body or mind, esp. by want of 
food or by wasting disease ; to cause to languish ; 


to wear out, waste away, reduce to leanness, ema- 


Tivoli. 


that pines heholding food. 


879 


ciate; to deprive or stint of food, to starve. Also 
with away, to death, etc. Now rare exc. dial, 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9230 Pis hissop was ney to grounde 
ibro3t Mid honger., He wep & cride on is men pat hii ssolde 
on him rewe Pat he nere to debe ipined. ¢1380 Wyc.ir 
Serm. Sel, Wks. U1. 155 Pei pynen hem hi be worste hungir. 
1549 Curnke ffurt Sedit. (2641) 23 Seeing yee so unpitti- 
fully vex mea,..pine them with famine. 1563 Lo. rf 
Gray in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. V1. 279 The thought 
and care she takethe..pines her awaye. 1596 Barroucu 
Meth, Physick (ed. 3) 372 Phisitions keepe their patients 
in darkenes, pining them even vato bones. 1606 Hottann 
Sueton, 111 When as shee was fully determined to pine her 
selfe to death: hee caused her mouth perforce to hee opened, 
and meate to be crammed into her throate. ¢1646 in 
Glover's Hist, Derby 1. (1829) App. 67 [Wingfield Manor] 
was a place that could not be otherwise taken, without they 
were pined out. 1731-3 Mitte@ Gard. Dict. (ed. 2) sv. 
Crocus, The Bulh seem'd. .to be pia‘dandemaciated. 1759 
Saran Frecoixc C'fess of Dellwyn 1. 223 We fattened on 
Flattery, and pined himself away. a1845 Iloop Lamia 
iv, I'd pine him toa ghost for want of rest. 1848 BuckLEy 
fliad 17 But he pined away his great heart, remaining there. 
188: Lercestersh. Gloss. fine, to starve, kill by starvation. 
‘ They besieged the towa in hope to pine ‘em ‘. 1885-94 RK. 
Brinces Eros §& Psyche June tii, If she there jiad died of 
hunger pined, 

absol, ¢1613 Row.anos Paire of Spy-Knaves 19 Thon 
do'st onely pinch, and pine, and spare, ‘I'o hord vp money. 

5. inir. To beeome wasted or feeble, from suffer- 
ing (bodily or mnental), esp. from intense grief, etc., 
wasting disease, or want of sustenance; ta lose 
vitality or vigour; to languish, waste away. 

¢1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559 If. 20 b), That he shulde other 
dayes nyne In prison leve and there pyne. cxqqo Promp. 
Parv. gooft Pynyn, or languryn in sekenesse, .. langue, 
clanguéo. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb) 25 So doeth the 
soule pynea way for default of gostly meate. 1560 Dacs 
tr. Slezdane's Com, 392 This wife, whiche pined to deathe 
for sorowe. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1115 He ten times pines, 
¢1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Weve. 
Col. iTutchinson (1846) 266 Pining with spite and envy. 
1774 Gotosm. Nas. /Zist. (1776) V1.18 They generally pine 
away..and die in a short time. 1782 Jounson Les. fo Bostvedl 
28 Mar. in “7%, You imust get a place, or pine in penury. 
1871 R, Enus Catudlus viii, 14 But thou'lt be mourning 
thus to pine unask'd alway. 


b. fransf. Of things: To lose bulk, vigour, or 


intensity ; to languish. 

1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 112 The sparkling flames 
raise water to a smile, Vet the pleas'd liquor pines, and 
lessens all the while. 1844 Mrs. Baowninc ay Brown 
Rosary u. 107 Ah me, the sun! the dreamlight ‘gins to 

ine. 1887 Motonev Forestry WW”. Afr. 173 Ja the Canary 

slands, where the tohacco industry had to be resorted to 
after the cochineal pined. 
c. trans. with awey or out; To consume or 
spend (life, health, etc.) in pining. 

17a5 Pore Odyss. xv. 383 She..for Ulysses lost Pined out 
her bloom, and vanish'd toa ghost. 1775S. J. Pratr Liferad 
Opin, xxxiv, (1783) 1. 208 Many .. pining away existence 
under the lashes..ofreproach. 1851 ThackEaay Ang. f/ uw. 
vi, Barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers. 

tnir, To be consumed with longing; to 
languish with intense desire, to hunger after some- 
thing ; to long eagerly. Const. for, affer, or inf, 
159a Suaks, Row. § Ful. v. iii, 236 The new-made Bride. 
lad whom (and not for Tybalt) Iuliet pinde. 1696 

ATE & Baavy Ps. xlii, 2 For thee, my God,..My thirsty 
Soul doth pine. 1748 Anson's Vay. i ii. 312 Who died 
there pining for their native home. 1829 Lytrox Devereu.c 
u. vii, We pine for sympathy. 188z Besant & Rice Chafl. 
of Fleet 111.258 Harry ‘Temple was wise enough to give up 
pining after what he could not get. 

7. tnir, To repine, complain, fret. 

1687 Norais /7ymn, ‘Long have { view'd' ji, No longer will 
I grieve or pine. 1838 Lytton Lei/a u. ii, The eager and 
ardent spirits that pined at the.. inactivity of Ferdinand's.. 
campaign. 1840 Barnam Jagol. Leg. Ser.1. Bagmean's Dog, 
Scratchiag and whining, And moaning and pining. 

b. ivans, To repine at, lament, mourn. arch. 

1667 Mitton 7. Z. tv. 848 Abasht the Devil stood. .and 
saw Vertue in her shape how lovly,saw, and pin'd Lis loss. 
1872 Swinsurne Under Aficroscope 8 We..see, and pine 
our loss, 

8. a. ¢vans. To cause (fish) to shrink, in the pro- 


cess of curing; to dry by exposure to the weather. 
1860 Aberdeen Regr. XXIV. (Jam.), The fische wes noche 
pynit nor rypitaneucht. 1641 S. Sartu Herring Buss Trade 
10 The Pickle, «doth so pine and overcome the nature of 
the Herring, that it makes it stiffe. 
(1824) XI. 293/x That all the herring or white fish..shall be 
ined cured and packed from the bottom to the top with 
‘orreign salt allennarly. 1814 Suirrere Agric. Surv. Sheil. 
gx When the body of the fish is all equally dried, here called 
bined, which is known hy the salt appearing on the surface 
in a white efflorescence, here called d/oave. 
b. utr. Of fish: To shrink or ‘render’, as in 


the process of curing. 

1681 Cnetuam Angler's Vade-m. iv. § 21 (1689) 53 Some 
eet Anglers preserve Salmon Spawn, from pining, with 

Pineal (pin7al, painzal), a Anat. [a. F. 
pinéal, {. L. pinea a pine-cone; see-aL.] Kesem- 
bling a pine-cone in shape: applied to a small 
somewhat conical body (the pineal Lody or pineal 
gland), of unknown function, situated behind the 
third ventricle of the brain, and containing sand- 
like particles, 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rens. Med, Wks. Vocab., Pineal kirnel in 
the brain, in form of a pine-apple, called also conarium. 


1696 Piiucips fed. 5), Pineal Keruel, is a Glandule seated 
between the Two Beds of the Optick Nerves, and the 


1705 Se. Acts Anne | 


PINE-APPLE. 


| Prominencies which grow to the upper part of the Marrawy: 
substance. 1712 Apbisox Spect, No, 275 » 4 The Pineal 
Gland, which many of our Modera Philosophers suppose to 
be the Seat of the Soul. 1785 Retu Jatedl, Powers 11.i¥. 99 
Des Cartes, observing that the pineal gland is the only part 
of the braia that is single, was determined by this to make 
that gland the soul's habitation. 1831 Cartyir Sart, Res. 
1. x, How, without Clothes, could we possess the master- 
organ, soul's seat, and true pineal gland of the Body Social: 
T mean, a Purse? 1840 G. Ve Mutis Avat. 44 The upper 
part of each lateral boundary is the optic thalamns, with the 
peduncles of the pineal body extending along it. 1888 
Roitesron & Jackson Anim. Life 343 The pineal gland.. 
has been snpposed to represent either the region of closure of 
the neural folds, or else, an unpaired eye. 
b. Pertaining to or conneeted with the pineal 
body, as pineal eye, peduncle, ventricle: see quots. 

1888 Roniestox & Jacksax Anine. Life Index, Pineal eye. 
[f4id. 343 note, Kecent researches have shown that in 
Lacertilia the apex of the pincal gland is transformed into 
an azygos eye.] 1893 Syd. So. Ler, Pincal peduncles, the 
peduneles of the pineal gland...P. cenfsicle,a hollow in the 
pincal gland, a foetal survival. 

Pine-apple, pineapple (painx:p'l). Forms: 
see PINE si.24and APPLE; also 6 pineable, pyne- 
able. [f. Pine 54.24 \rp.e.] 

1. The fruit of the pinc-tree; a pine-eone. Oés, 
exc. dial, Formerly also applied to the edible 
seeds or ‘kernels’ ( A‘ne-2ztts). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. exxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pinea, pe pinappel, is be frute of be pine tre..pe pinappel 
is pe moste erect note and conteynep in it sclfe many curneles, 
clasid in ful harde schales. a 1400 Pistidd of Susan 82 On 
peren and pynappel pei ioyken in pees. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat, vii. (1888) 57 The Harte hath the shape and forme of 
a Pyneapple. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's dusb, (15S€) 63 
The Hartichoch. .the frnie of it something resembleth the 
Pineable. 1665 G. Havies 9. dedla lWalle's Tran. E. india 9 
‘To outward view it [Ananas] seems, when it is wiole, to 
resemble our Pine-Apple. 1712 J. James ¢7. Le Blond's 
Gardening 147 Vhe Pine isa Tree very different from the 
Fir. .[ts Fruit is call'd the Vine-Apple. 

b. A figure or image of a pine-cone, used as an 
ornament or decoration. 

1483 Wardr, Acc. in Grose Antig. Rep. lL. 29 Blue clothe 
of gold, wroght with nett and pyne appels, 1661 Moncan 
Sph. Gentry ui. vii. 77 [Some] take the leaves of this coat 
to be pine-apples. 1779 Swixsurne 7'rav. Spain xliv. 417 
‘A slender square minaret terminating in a ball or pine-apple. 

2. The juicy edible fruit of the Ananas, dvanassa 
Saliva, a large collective fruit developed from a 
conical spike of flowers, and surmounted by a 
crownof small leaves; socalled from its resemblance 
to a pine-cone: see quot. 1665 in 1; = PINE 
sh 5. b. The plant which hears this, Axa- 
nassa sativa (N.O. Bromeliacee’, a native of 

| tropical South America, widely cultivated in tropi- 
cal countries generally, and in hot-houses also in 


temperate climates. 
1664 Evetyn Aa/. f/ort, 83 Pineapples, Moly, Persian 
Jasmine. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby isles 58 The 
aAnanas or Pine-Apple is accounted the most delicious fruit 
..of all America. 1694 PAi. Trans. XVIII. 277 The Aapa- 
Vsiakka or Ananas, called by our American planters, ‘The 
Pine-Apple. 1746 H. Warrotr Leff. (1846) 1.188, I had... 
given a guinea for two pine-apples. 1870 VEats Met. // ist. 
Comnt. 186 Vessels can now bring ripe pine-apples from the 
West Indices to England in pretty good condition. 
3. atirré. and Comb. +. in sense 1, as pine- 
apple kernel, seed, a seed of the pine-cone, 
esp. as used for food; pine-apple nut, a pine- 
cone; pine-apple tree, a pine-tree, esp. Jrnus 
Pinca (all Obs.). 
1576 Baner Fewedll of Health 93b, *Pyne apple kirnels. 
1725 Baaotey Family Dict. s.v. Syrup, Add the Pine- 
Apple Kernel, Pistachees, and bruised Seeds. 1568 Turnea 
Herbal w. Pref., The kernelles of the *Pineaple nat. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Hush, w. 686 *Pynappul seed is sow. 1398 
Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xen. exx. (Tollem. MS), The 
*pinapel tree is calde bobe ‘ pinus ‘and’ pinea’, 1667 PrimatT 
City & C. Build. 153 Things which are green all Winter; As 
Juniper. .Pine-Apple-trees, Engh. 
in sense 2, as pine-apple culiure, garden, 

plant; pine-apple cloth, a thin translucent cloth 
made from pine-apple fibre; = PINA 2; pine- 
apple fibre, the fibre of the leaves of the pine- 
apple; pine-apple flower, a flower, or plant, of 
the S, African genus Eucomts (N.O. Liliacee), in 
| which the clnster of flowers is surmounted by a 
| tuft of bracts like that of the pine-apple; pine- 
apple potato (see quot.) ; pine-apple rum, rum 
flavoured with pine-apple; pine-apple shawl, 
a shawl made of pine-apple cloth; pine-apple 
strawberry = pine-strawberry (see STRAWBERRY). 

1858 Hoce leg. Kingd. 765 Bromelia pigna,a native of 
Maailla, yields fine hair-like fibres, with which the celebrated 
*pine-apple cloth of the Philippines is made. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts (ed. 7) U1. 578 Pine-apple yarn and cloth. 1883 
Motoney IV, African Fishertes 24 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Drag- 
nets. .made of *pineappleor other fibre, 1897 Maav Kincstey 
IV, Africa 266 The same pine-apple-fibre bag which he wore 
slung across his shoulder. 1884 MitterPlant.n., Encontis, 
*Pine-apple-flower. 1845 Tuackrray Pimlico Pavilion ii, 
The *pine-apple gardens of sweet Pimlico. 1779 Cowrer 
Let. to F. Hille Oct., Arrival of the Jamaica fleet. I hope it 
imports some *pine-apple plants for me. 1835 HexsLow 
Phys. Bot. § 64 In one peculiar vanes of this tuber, termed 
the ‘*pine-apple potata’..each [bud] is subtended by a 
swollen projection which represents the base of the leaf- 
stalk, in whose axil we may consider it to have been formed. 


PINEATE. 


1883 G. MacnonaLp Donal Grani 1. 102 A waistcoat 
of *pine-apple shawl stuff. 1860 4/2 Year Round No. 63. 
307 A dish of the light-red *pine-apple strawberries. 


+ Pineate, a. Obs.rare, [ad. med.L. pinedtus, | 
f. L. pinea pine-cone: see -ATE2.] Of the shape of | 


a pine-cone, conical. (Cf, PINEAL.) 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 113 Pe myddel part of Fe hrayn 
ys lasse pen eny..opere..& here forme ys pyneat, brod 
towarde fe furpere syde of be hed and scharpere towarde pe 
hyndor syde. 

+Pinebank. O/s. Also 6 pyne-bank(e, 
pin-. [=MDnu. pyndanck, MIIG., Ger. peindank: 
cf. PivE sd.1, and BANK*.] An old name of the rack. 

{Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘a bank or row of 
pins or spikes‘. Also often erroneously printed -bavk.) 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. xvii. Wks, 1162/1 Than 
must he leane his ontwarde worship .. and lye pantyng in 
his hedde as it were on a pine bank. r54z Se. Acts Mary 
(1814) EI. 422/2 Seand vberis of perfite aige and stark of 
persoune put on be said pynebankis [printed -baukis], 1550 
J. Cone Lug, & Fr. Heralds (1877) 123 Seven dayes stretched 
ona pyne hank. 1570 Foxe A. & JV. (ed. 2) 1028/1 Then 
was he thrise put to the pyne-banke, tormented most miser- 
ably, to vtter his setters on, 1§80 Hottysano Treas. fr. 
Tong, Bailler la question,., to put one on the racke or 
pinbanke, [1828-40 Tytier Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 406 The 
witnesses [were], as was usual in this cruel age [1537]. .ex- 
amined under the rack, or pynebankis.] 

Pine-ba:rren. U.S. [f. Pine sd.? + Barren 
sb.3] A level] sandy tract of land, covered scantily 
with pine-trees: chiefly in the Southern States. 

19737. Westey Jrué. 2 Dec. (1872) 1. 62 (Georgia) The land 
is of four sorts,—pine-barren, oak-land, swamp, and marsh. 
1765 J. Bartram Frué. a7 Dec. in W. Stork Ace. £. Florida 
(1766) 10 At Johnson's Bluff..for a mile the sandy pine- 
barren comes close or near the shore. 1883 J. Fiske in 
Harper's Mag. Feb, 418/2 Huge pine-barrens near the 
coast hindered the first efforts of the planter, 

b. affrib., as pine-barren beauty, a small 
creeping evergreen, Pyxidanthera harbulata (N.O, 
Diapensiacew); pine-barren scorpion, a large 
scorpion found in pine-harrens; pine-barren 
terrapin, a turtle of the family Clemmyidee. 

3782 Crevecoeva Lett. 236 Scorpions, from the smallest 
size, up to the pine barren, the largest species known here, 
1884 Mitter Plani., Pine-barren Beauty. 

Pine-beauty to Pine-cone: see Pine 56.2 

Pined (paind), pf a. [f. Pine uv. + -ED1] 
Exhausted or wasted by suffering or hunger. 

1g08 Dunnan Féyting 170 Thy lang lene craig, Thy pure 
pynit thrott. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 139 
Stifned limmes become vnweldie supporters of his pined 
corps. 1658 Coxaine Odstinate Lady. ii, The pin'd man 
Whom Poets phantasies have plac’d in Hell With frait 
before him. 1765 Sterne 7%, Shandy VILL. v, A man with 
a pined leg (..from some ailment in the foot). 1897 4 dddutt's 
Syst. Afed. 11.897 The stress lies heavy upon the pined body. 

+ Pineful, ¢. Ods. [f. Pine sd.) + -ruL.] 
Full of ‘ pine’ or suffering; painful, distressing. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 2 Al hire passiun ant hire pinful ded. 
1300 Cursor M, 18223 Sathan, bat pinful prince, he laght 
And vnder might of hell hint taght. ¢14g0 Lay Kolks Mass 
Bé (MS. F.} 214 A pyneful dede. 1962 Winget Cert. Tract. 
iii. Wks. (S. T.S.) 1.23 The.. office. .is to thaim.. wonderous 

ynefall and almaist importable. 1597-8 Br. Hate Saé. v. 
11, 82 With long constraint of pinefull pennrie. 

{mod.L. 


|| Pinenchyma (pinenkima). or. 
(contracted) f. Gr. ivag tablet + éyxuya infusion, 
after PARENCHYMA.] Tissue consisting of thin flat 
cells; tabular parenchyma. Hence Pinenechy- 
matous (pinenki'matas), @., belonging to or of 
the nature of pinenchyma. 


3840 Ann. Nat. Hist, 1V. 392 A cuticle with pinenchy- 
matons cells, that is to say tabnlar-shaped. 


Pine-nut. ?0O%s. Vorms: 1 pinhnytu, 4 
pinnote, 5 pynote, 6-pine-nut. [f. Pine 56.2 
+ Nut.) A pine-cone, esp. one containing edible 
seeds; varely, the edible seed or kernel. 
er000 Sar, Leechd. 11. 180 zenim of pinhnyte.xx. geclan- 


sodra cyrnela, /érd. ILL. 258 Seo eorde stent on Zelicnysse 
anre pinnhnyte. ¢1430 T2v0 Cookery-dks. 34 Take kyrnelys 


of Pynotys. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 400/2 Pynote, frute, 
Pinum, 1600 Hakiuyt ey. LIT. 422 In the cottages. 


we found many pine-nuts opened. 17972 Nucenrt tr. /fis?. 
Fr. Gerund WW 354 Dividing amongst them some. .filberds, 
and pine-nuts. 1822 Byaon Sardan, v. i. 276 Faggots, pine- 
nuts, and wither'd leaves. 


attrib. 13.. Senyn Sag. W.) 544 Als dede the pinnote tre 
Of his ympe. 1602 Hottanp Pliny L132 With Cucumber 


seed and Pine-nut kernils. 

Piner!. O¢s. exc. dia/, Forms: 5-6 pynour, 
6 pinor, poyner, pyner, -ir, -or, -owr, 6 
piner, 6-9 poiner, 7 pynnour. [ = MDn. piner, 
pijner (13the.), f. pinen, pijnen to labour, toil: 
cf. Pine v. 3, 56.1 3.] 

1. A labourer; now in N. E. Scottish dialects 
applied to a man who cuts peat, turf, etc. 

€1420 Wyntoun Cron. u, 56) Pe Egiptis for invy Anoyit 


paim (Israelites] dispiconsly, Andin nll werkis bain pynouris | 


maid. /bid. 1154 And ma 
wrychtis and pynowraris. 1 
1. 348 Giffin to pynonris to 
eal to hir. 1803 Zdid. 11. 392 Payit to.. James to cartaris 
and pynonris, for carying of beddis, clathes. .fra the Castell 
to the Abbay. 1543 Aderdeen Regr. XVII. (Jam.), The 
ynouris to help to dycht & cleynge the calsais, every pynour 
ke day abowtt. 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1848 U1. 160 
Sa scho wes Iappit in a cope of leid, and keipit..unto the 
nyntene of October, quhen scho by pynonris wes caryed to 
a schip, and sa caryed to France. x601 J. Metvitt Diary 


pai men par lauboraris, Masons, 


9 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
ere the treis to be Mons new | 


880 


| (Vodrow Soc.) 493, I ley down at your feit my Commission 
as the pynnour does his burding. 1759 Fountainhall's 
| Decisions 1. 236 Forcing them to employ the common Piners 
| in the Town, and exacting money Tor it, 1806 Case, Duff 
of Muirtown, &c.(Jam.), The people she saw. .were poiners 
or carters from Inverness, who used to come there for 
materials. 1887 Buttocn Pynonrs v.41 The pynounr-fisher- 
| men pursning their proper calling on the vasty deep. 
2. = PIONEER I, 2. 
1587 Afirr. Mag. Aurel. Anton. xxv, My piners eke were 
prest with showle and spade T’interre the dead. /d1d., Sir 
WN. Burdel \xx, Hee pyners set to trenche, and vnder mine 
amayne. 1581 Stywaro Afar. Disctpl. 1. 1aa There are to 
be placed thy piners who are to bee garded with .s00. shot 
, of each wing. 
| Piner 2 (painez). [f. Pink. + -ER 1) 

+1. A tormentor. Ods, 

69so Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xviii. 34 Hlaferd his gesalde 
hine 3am pinerun. 1g96 Dareymrce tr. Lesdic's Hist, 
Scot. vit. 46 ‘The rest of his body,..the pynouris rave with 
an yrne tangs, meruellous artificiouslie, to his dolonr and 
langsum pane. 

2. One who or that which pines; sfec. an animal 
suffering from a wasting disease. 

1882 Pad? Mall G. 26 July 4/2 A large proportion of the 
grouse have the appearance of having died from starvation. 
.. The keepers .. call the emaciated birds ‘piners‘. 


189 
Heston. Gaz. 11 Feb, 1of2 It seemed as if the bull would : 


have to be killed as a ‘piner’. 

Piner®. focal. [f. Pine sd.2 + -ern}.) 

a. Tasmania, A man employed in hewing 
pine-trees. b. U.S. /oca/. An inhabitant of a 
region where pine-trces abound. 

1891 W. Titey Wild West Tasmania 43 (Morris) The 
King River is only navigable for small craft... Piners’ boats 
sometimes get in. 1894 Raven in /Jarper’s Mag, Ang. 337 
The term ‘piners’ is synonymous with the term ‘poor 
whites‘ in the South. 

Pinery (paineri), [f. Pixs 3.2 + -Ery.] 

1, A place in which pine-apples are grown. 

1758 J. Racew Authors by Profession 4x All must have 
their Fooleries as well as their Pinaries. 1787 Ola Podrida 
No. 42 (1788) 425 The Pleasnre of seeing Cae and 
Pinenies arise. 1858 Grenxy Gard, Every-day Bk. 207/1 
Separate vineries, forcing-houses, pineries, and hot-pits. 

. A plantation or grove o! pine-trees. 

1831 Jane Porter Sir £. Seawara’s Narr. U1. 160 Our 
pines in the dell formed an infant pinery. 1882 Harper's 
Afag. Dec. 12/1 When the timber shall have been stripped 
from the pineries of Maine. 

Pine-sap to Pine-torch: see Pine 5.2 


Pine-tree. = Pine sd.2 1. 

cro00 Sax. Leechd. 11. 216 Pintreowes ba grenan twign 

nfeweard zegnid. «a 1300 Cueser Jf. 6326 Par sagh he stand 

Wexen o cipres, a wand ;..An-ober he sagh o cedre tres... 

O pine tre pe thrid he fand. 1483 Cath. Angi. 279/2 A 

Pyne tre (A. A Pyne Appyltre), finus. ¢1489 Caxton 

Sonnes of Aynton xvii, 390 He toke on his waye for to 

goo to the pintre of mountalban. 1562 Turner Herbal 

n. 87 The Pyne tre bryngeth furth very litle rosin. 1910 
| Lerteri: Brief Ref. (1857) V1. 669 The bill for preserving 
white pyne trees in our plantations for ships masts. 1837 
W. Lavine Capt, Bonneville 11, 168 Barricaded by fallen 
pine-trees and tremendons precipices. 

b. attrib., as pine-tree bole, etc.; pine-tree 
money, name for the silver coins (shilling, six- 
pence, and threepence) bearing the figure of a 
| pine-tree, struck in Massachusetts in the latter 
| half of the 17th century, being the first money 
coined in a British colony. Pine-tree State, 
Maine, U.S., so called from its extensive pine-forests. 

1848 CLoucn Early Poents xvi. 88 The pine-tree boles 
are dimmer, And the stars bedimmed above. 1864 WessTeR 
Dict., Names Fiction, Pine-Tree State. 1870 Eng. Mechanic 
iia 416/1 These coins, now very rare. ., are called ‘ Pine 

ree Money". 1888 Boston Transcript (Farmer), The good 
old Pine-tree State is pretty well represented in this locality. 
1893 Euiz. B. Custer Tenting 88 The most_venomous of 
snakes, called the pine-tree rattlesnake. 1893 Go.ow, SmitH 

United States 28 She{ Massachusetts] coined her own money, 
| the pine-tree shilling. 1896 J/’e¢erson’s dlag. (U. S.) VI. 
| 288/2 These vessels all sailed under the pine+tree flag. This 
flag was of white bunting, on which was painted a green 
pine-tree, and upon the reverse.,: ‘Appeal to Heaven’. 

|| Pinetum (peinzt#m). Pi. -a, -ums. [E. 
pinédtum pine-grove, f. pinus Pine 6.2] A plan- 
| tation or collection of pine-trees of various species, 
for scientific or ornamental purposes. 

1842 P. J. Sersy Brit, Forest Trees 392 In Northumber- 


land, the first established and richest Pinetum is that of Sir 
C.L.M. Monck. 1881 Veitcn Coniferz 1, 320 The Pine- 


PINFOLD. 


also piney-tree, and Vaterta indica (N.O. Difte- 
vacee); used af/trid., as in piney dammar, resin, 
varnish, the resin obtained from Vateria indica, 
also called whzte dammar, Indian or Malabar copal, 
or gum animé; piney oil, piney tallow (Tamil 
punnaitailam), a fatty or waxy substance from the 
fruit of the same tree, used for making candles, 

1857 Henrary Elem, Bot. § 424 Vateria indica affords 
the Piney resin or Piney Dammar of India, sometimes called 
Indian Copal or gum Animi. ¢ 1865 Letuesy in Cire. Se. 
I. 95/1 An oil named Piney tallow is expressed from the 
fruit of the panoe tree, 1866 Yreas. Bot. Bot Piney- 
varnish, the resin or dammar obtained from Vateria 
indica. Piney-tree, Calophyllum angustifolium, 

Piney, erron. form of Pivy a. 

Pin-eyed (pinji:d), a. [f. Pry sé.) + Eyep 
ppi.a.] Having an ‘eye’ with a ‘pin’; applied by 
florists to the long-styled form of a flower (esp. 
Primula), which shows the stigma, resembling a 
pin’s head, at the top of the corolla-tube (opp. to 
thrum-eyed ox rose-eyed, applied to the short-styled 
form, which shows the anthers at the top). 

1810 CraBBe Borough vit, This is no shaded, run-off, pin- 
eyed thing, A king of flowers. 1861 Daawinin Jra/. Lina. 
Soc. VI. 77 Florists who cultivate the Polyanthus and 
Auricula .. call those which display the globular stigma at 
the mouth of the corolla Areas ‘or ‘pin-eyed', 1877 
— in Life & Leét. (1887) U1. 295 Some plants yield nothing 
but pin-eyed flowers in which the style. .is long. 

Pin-fa:llow, 54. Agric. [f. (?) Pin sd. + 
FatLow sé.] ‘ Winter-fallow; a fallow in which 
no crop is lost’ (Zug. Dial. Dict.). Hence Pin- 
fallow v., to winter-fallow : see qnots. 

1668 R. Home Armoury m1. 334/1 Pin Fallow isa Plowin: 
twice for Peas, first in Christmas, then in March. 1790 W. 
Marsnatt Afid?, Counties (1796) 1. 191 Pin fallow .. the 
origin of this term I have not learnt; it appeats to be 
synonymous with winter fallow or barley tallow. 1794 
Biewinestey Agric, Survey Som. 159 Pin fallow. .ploughing 
after vetches, clover, or beans, two or three Limes, lo prepare 
for a succeeding crop of wheat. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss. 
s. v., When lea-land is fallowed about July or August, ready 
to he ploughed again for tbe crop, it Is said to be pin- 
fallowed. 


Pin-feather (pinjfe:¥o1), sb. [f. Pin sd.1 + 
FEATHER.) An ungrown feather, before the vanes 
have expanded, and while the barrel is full of 
a dark serous fluid; any young feather from the 
time that it first pierces the skin, much in the form 
of a pin, until it bursts its confining sheath and 


expands its vanes: = PEN-FEATHER 2. 


1775 Asn, Pinfeather, a feather just as it begins to 
shoot. 1839 AcpuBon Ornith. Biog. V. 520 ‘The nest 
still contained three young Cuckoos, all of different 
sizes, ..the largest, covered with pin-feathers, would have 
been able to leave the nest in about a week. 1852 Mas. 
Stowe Unele Yom's C. xviii, Shelling peas, peeling potatoes, 
picking pin-feathers out of fowls. 1879 J. Buraovens 
Locusts & Wild fToney(1884) 59. When nearly grown they 
[cuckoos] are covered with long blue pin-feathers.., without 
a bit of plumage on them. aftrid. 1901 Longut. Mag, May 
ar The young birds were in the early pinfeather stage. 

Hence Pi'n-fea ther v. ¢ravs., to pluck out the 
pin-feathers from; whence Pin-fea:therer [see 
-ER1]; Pin-fea:thery @., full of or abounding in 
pin-feathers. 

1874 J. W. Lone Amer. Wildfowl xxii, 231 Skins of birds 
killed in spring are more valuable than those of fall birds, 
which nre usually BR arc 1893 Mas. Caatwricnt 
in Voice (N.Y.) 30 Nov., Mrs. Piper was pin-feathering the 
noble bird, 18.. J. S. Jonnson Poultry Raising Guide 
(Boston U.S.) 38 Pass her over to the pin-featherers, keep- 
ing three or four of these busy removing pin-feathers [ete.}. 


Pin-feathered (pitnjfeo:d), a. [f. prec. + 
-ED’, or f. Pin sd. + FEATHERED.} Having im- 
mature feathers, half-fledged (as a young bird, or 
an adult bird when moulting); also fig.: = PEN- 


FEATHERED I. 

1641 Bratawait Mercurius Brit. n. Bij, 
to flutter witb the lapwing before thon wert 
3647 Chevetanpn Char. Lond. Diurn.1 


Thou beganst 
infeathered. 
inrnall is a 


| puny Chronicle, scarce pin-feather’d with the Wings of 


tum, in its comprehensive sense, is a complete collection of 


{ 
| living specimens nf all the Coniferous trees and shrubs 
| known, 26rd. 321 The planting of Pineta originated in the 
| beginning of the present century. 

| Pimne-wood. [f Pive 54.2 + Woop s4.] 

| 1. The wood of the pine-tree. Also a¢/77d, 

1815 Tweddeil’s Res, \xx. 315 note, A small bundle of 
splinters of pine-wood, 1850 LyELL, 2ad Visit U.S, Il. 32 
etdiig mares blazing torches of pine-wood. 1869 Tozer 
Hight. Turkey V1. 164 The smoke of pinewood fires. 

2. A wood or forest of pines. 

1813 W. 5. WALKER Poems 144 (Jod.) No breezes waved 
the pine-wood tall. 1855 Kines.ey Heroes, Theseus 11, 215 
All cold above the black pine-woods. 1867 H. Macatttan 
Bible Teach. iw. (1870) 70 The destruction of the grand 
pine-woods that once clothed the Apennines. 

Piney (peini), pinnay (pi'ne!). Also piny. 
[ad. Tamil pinnaz or punnat, in Skr. punndga.] 
| The name of two East Indian resinous trees, 
! Calophyllum inophylium (N.O. Clusiacee), called 


time, 1693 Drvoen Persins’ Sat, i, (1697) 411 Hourly we 
see, some raw pin-feather’d thing Attempt lo mount, and 
Fights and Heroes sing. 

Pin-fire, 2. (sd.) [f. Pin sd.) + Frnev.] Ap- 
plied to a form of cartridge for breech-loading 
guns, invented by Lefaucheux in 1836, fitted with 
a pin which, on being struck by the hammer of the 
lock, is thrust into the fulminate and explodes it. 
Also applied to a gun in which such a cartridge 
isused. b. sd. (or e//zf¢.) A pin-fire cartridge or gun. 

[3854 Restel’'s Patent Speci. No. 2530. 8-9 The haramer 
in thts gun strikes downwards on a loose stud or pin inserted 
on the edge of the cartridge rim.) 1870 U.S. Patent Specif. 
No. 99721 A cross-section of an ordinary ‘pin-fire cartridge’, 
1895 Gaeeeen Breech-loaders (ed. 2) 27 We.. make a 
hundred central-fire guns to one pin-fire. 1885 Bazaar 
go Mar. 1274/1, 6 chamber self action Pinfire revolver. 1886 
Pall Mali G. 24 Aug. 4/1 About that date [1866] breech- 
londers began to make their appearrnce—all pin-fires and on 
the Lefancheux principle. 1888 Daily News 18 Och 7/1 A 


revolver, ., The weapon isa pin-fire, and has six chambers. 


Pin-fish to Pin-footed : see Pin sé.2 18. 

Pinfold (pinfe"ld), s4. Forms: a, 2 pund 
fala, (3 Z.punfaudum), 4 ponfold(e, pondfolde, 
poundfalde, 5 pundfald 5Sc., 6 punfolde, pun- 


PINFOLD. 


fauld S¢., 9 (dia/.) punfaud. 8. 4-7 pynfold, 
5 -fald, pynd(e)fold(e, 5-6 pynfolde, 6 pinne- 
folde, pynfoalde, 6-7 pinfolde, -fould, 8 (dia/.) 
pinfald, pindfold, 9 (dia/.) pinfaud, pinfowd, 
-fowt, 6- pinfold, [Late OE. pundfald (in rathe. 
MS., but doubtless earlier), {. */zard, Pounn sé.2% + 
Jud, Foun sé"; thence the ME. forms in pun(d-, 
pound-, pond-, retained in Sc. to 16the. and in 
north, Eng. dial. to 19th. But from ¢ 1400 the 
first element was associated with the verb pyndan, 
Piyp, and perhaps with Pin v. Cf. also PENFoL».] 

1. A place for confining stray or distrained cattle, 
horses, sheep, etc.; a pound; in later use, some- 
times, a fold for sheep, cattle, ctc. 

a fa1200 Spurious Charter of Edgar (dated 961) in 
Birch Cart. Sax. 111. 309 Of bam putte on hacan pond 
fold, of hucan pund fulde op eft on batt efer fearn. 1235-52 
Rentalia Glaston. (Som. Ree. Soc.) 191 Et facit punfaudum, 
¢1450 Hottanp How/et 783 The pundar .. Had pyndit all 
his pryss horss in a pundfald. 1574 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 11. 417 Putting of the saidis gudis in ane unlauchfull 
punfauld. 1579 Alem. St. Gites, Durham (Surtees) 1 Payde 
to Rycharde Robinson one day for maykyn clene the pun- 
folde. 1825 Brockett WV, C. Gloss., Pust-find or fe nee. 

B. 3408 Nottingham Ree 11. 64 Willelmus Whytehals 
pro fractione pynfold. 14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/12 
Interclusorinm, a pyndefolde. 1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 148 
Yf thy horse breake his tedure..than cometh the pynder 
& taketh hym & putteth hym in the pynfolde. 1589 Papfe 
w. Hatchet E jb, 1 thinke them woorth..for their scahbed- 
nes to bee thrust from the pinfolde. 1628 Coxe On Lite. 
47b, Me that distraines anything that hath life, must 
impound them..in a pinfold. 1664 Butler Hf. 1. 11. 200 
But to confine the Bad and Sinful, Like Moral Cattle, in a 
Pinfold. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. If. 439 ‘Vhey Tesort to 
the caves..where they sleep in crowds like sheep in a pin- 
fold. 1899 A. Wuite Afod. Few Introd. 10 In the..ten 
provinces of Poland..the Jews are confined as in a pinfold. 
1903 Eng, Diaé. Dict., Pinfold..2. An enclosure for sheep, a 
sheepfold. [Leicester to Suffolk.] 

2. éransf. and fig. A place of confinement; a 
pea; atrap; a spiritual ‘ fold’. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. v. 633 Heo hath hulpe a pousande 
oute of be deueles ponfolde [v. ~. pond-, pun-, pounfolde, 
pynfold), did. xvi. 264 Oute of be poukes pondfolde [z.77. 
ponfold, pynfold; C. poundfalde, pynfold] no meynprise 
may vs fecche. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 99 Thai hed the 
romans in that pundfald, quhar thai culd nothir fecht nor 
fle. 1634 Mitton Cowes 7 Confin’d, and pester'd in this 
Pin-fold here. ¢ 1759 J. Netson Fraé. 41 Vou are gone out 
of the highway of holiness, and have now got into the devil's 
pinfold. 1863 Cowpen Crarke Staks, Char. viii. 211 The 
restraining er all dissentients within their own pinfold. 


Pinfold (pinfould), v. [f. prec. sb] érans. 
To shut up or enclose in a pinfold; to pound; 
hence fig. to confine within narrow limits. 

1605 1. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 61 Take heede, howe 
they pinfold the worde (/a:#4) in this or that sense after their 
owne private imagination. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 
124 They exercise a petty royalty in pinfolding cattle. 
1785 [W. Hutton] Bran New Wark 38 Vf our nebbour’s 
stot or stirk break into'th fog, let us net pinfald it. 1836 
Lanoor Pericles §& Asp. Wks, 1846 11. 394/2 My name..is 
a difficult..one to pinfold in a tombstone. . 

Ping (pin), sd. Also reduplicated. [Echoic.] 
An abrupt ringing sound, sach as that made by 
a rifle bullet in flying through the air, by a mos- 
quito, the ringing of an electric bell, etc. 

1856 Schastopol 1. xi. 132 The shar ‘ping’ of a Minié 
bullet. 1861 W. B. Brooke Out w. Garibaldi iii. 24 The 
‘ping, ping‘ of rifle bullets whizzing over one’s head. 1880 
Dc Rive Gold, S. 1. vii. 258 The ping of the mosquitoes 
which was heard for the first time for many a long day. 
1897 Mary Kinostey W. Africa 132 Mosquitoes.. With a 
wild ping of joy..made for me. ; 

Ping (pin), v.! O6s. exc. dia’, Forms: 1 pyn- 
gan, pingan, 3 pungen (7), (pa.t. puinde), 4 
punge, pyngen, pingen, 9 dai. ping. [OE. 
pyngan:—*pungian, ad. L. pungére to prick. 

(The mod. dial. vb. has strong and mixed forms of pa.t. 
and pa. pple., pung, pung'd.)) 

trans, and intr, To prick; to poke, push, urge. 

6897 K. fELrrep Gregory's Past, C. xl. 297 He werlice 
hine pynge mid sumum wordum dat he on ie ongietan 
mage [etc.. ¢ 1205 Lay. 23933 Ardur ut mid his sweorde.. 
and puinden [¢127§ pungde) uppen Frolle. a@ 1330 Ofuel 7 
He pingde his stede wip spores kene. 1362 Lana. ?. BP 
A. 1x, 83 A pyk is in be poteot to punge a-doun pe wikkede. 
€ 1380 Sir Ferumé. 1248 Pe prisoun dore than wend heo ner 
& putte hure staf an vnder As sche wolde pe dore to-breke 
sche gan po hehbe & pynge. 1382 Weir Prov. xii. 18 
Ther is that behoteth, and as with a swerd is pungid to the 
conscience. 1746 Exntoor Scold, 255 (E. D. S.) Tha wud'st 
ha" borst cn to Shivers, nif chad net a vung en, and pung’d 
en back agen. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Ping, to push, 
1876 Mapox-Brown Dwale Bluth us. iii, ] wish they'd gie 
thy cat ter th’ butcher, ter naup and ping loose ower the 
moor-yavils out there. 

Ping (pin), 2.2 (Echoic: cf. Pine sd.) 

1, intr. To make an abrupt ringing sound like 
that of a rifle bullet; to fly with such a sound. 

1855 /llustr. Lond. News 15 Sept. 326/1 Rifle-bullets .. 

inging' over their heads. 1878 W. C.Smirn Adda among 

raken Gods (1879) 242 Balls trom the rifte-pits ping about. 

2. irans. To cause to make such a sound. 

igoz West, Gaz. 10 Apr, 2/1 Automobiles that pinged 
their warning gongs. 

Hence Pinging véi. sb. and pl. a. 

1865 Daily Tel. 29 May, The visit of pinging balls and 
cracking shells, 1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/5 Pinging of 
harps, tootling of flutes. 
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Pinge (pind), sd.andv. [Echoic: cf. Pina sé.) 
A variant of Pine sd, and v2 

1860 Tristram Gt. Satara ix. 138, | felt the pinge of a ball 
pastmyeyes, 1888 al! Afalf G. 18 Sept.11/1 With bullets 
pingeing and singing close over his head, 

als (pitng’l), 36.1 Se. Ef. Pincte a] 

1. A keen contest or struggle. 

1543 St. Papers Hen, VITIT, NV. 237 note, [They made at 
each other, so that] with long pyngle with dagger (Somerset 
was slain]. 1719 Hamitton in Ramsay's Ham. £pist. 1.1, 
"Twad be a pingle, Whilk o' you three wad gar words sound 
And best to jingle. 1816 Sir A. Boswet. Sheldon Haughs 
Wks. (1871) 167 Now is the pingle, hand to hand. 1819 W. 
TENNANT ris alee Storm'd (1827) 153 Papists and faes in 
dreidfu' pingle. ; 

2. Struggle with difficulties ; strenuous exertion. 

1728 Ramsay Jo R. Yardeg Skelping o'er frozen hags 
with pingle. 1786 //ar'st Roy Ixx, He's ina pingle, 1871 
P. H. Waove tt Ps. tu Scottis xxxtii. 16 Nae mighty man 
lis] redd by his mighty pingle. 

Pingle (pi'ng’l), 54.2 Obs. exc. dia’. (Of un- 
certain origin: cf. PigHTLe.] A small enclosed 


piece of land; a paddock, a close. 

1546 Vorks. Chantry Surv, (Surtees) 1. 154 Roger Blythe 
for one pyngle with..agatethrugh thesame. 1603 HoLi.axp 
Plutarch's Mor. 275 The Academie, a little pingle or plot 
of ground,..was tbe habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Polemon. 1633 Saxoerson Sern: If. 43 Vhey thrust and 
pen up the whole flock of Christ ina far narrower pingle 
than ever the Donatists did. 1674 Rav .V.C. IVords 37. 
Pingle, a small croft or Picle. @ 1864 J. Care A/S. Poems 
(E. D. D.), Meadow and close, and pingle: where suns cling 
And shine on earliest flowers. A 

Pingle (ping'l), 54.3 Sc. [Origin unknown. ] 
A small pan or cooking-pot of tinned iron, having 
along handle. Also fiugle-fan. 

1789 D. Davioson Seasons 6 The pingle-pan Is on the 
ingle set. 1821 Llachw, Mag. V111. 429 Vou wanta pingle, 
lassie [zofe, A small tin-made goblet, used in Sevtland for 
preparing children's food). 1858 Simmonns Diet. Trade, 
Pingle-pan,in Scotland, a small tin goblet with a long handle. 
1863 J. L. W. Ly-gone Days 192 aupeuaie the ‘ gudewife' 
with pitchers, or repairing her ‘ pingle pans’. 

Pingle (ping’l, north. dial. pity’l), v. Also 6 
pingil(l, pingyl, pyngle. [Origin obscure. 
Perhaps branches 1 and II are different words, 
I being only Sc, With I] cf. Sw. dial. syng/a to 
be busy about small matters, to work in a trifling 
way (Rietz).] 

I. +1. gutr. To strive, contend, vie. Sc. Ods. 

1g08 Dunuar Flyting 114 Rettir thow ganis to leid ane 
doig to skomer.. than with thy maister pingill. 1513 Douctas 
nets 1. iv. 14 Ta se the hewison ather hand is wondir, For 
hiche that semis pingill with the hevin. 1635 D. Dicksos 
Pract, Wks, (1845) 1. 27 They stood out long, pingling with 
God. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 36 How brithers pingled 
at their brochan, And made a din, , 

2. trans. +a. To press hard in a contest, to 
run (any one) hard, to vie with (0ds.). b. To 
trouble, worry, Se. 

1513 Douctas -Zxeis v. iv. 122 Quhan finally to pursew 
he adrest, And pinglis hir (the ship) ontothe vtirmest. ¢1587 
Montoomerig Soun. xv.14, I pingle thame all perfytlie in 
that parte [poverty]. a@1600 /did. xliv. 12 Let Mercure 
language to me len,..To pingill spas pynsell with my 
pen, 1814 Scott Wav xxiv, To be pingled wi’ mickle 
speaking. . i ‘ 

3. intr. To struggle against difficulties; to work 
hard, labour, toil, excrt oneself; to struggle or 


toil for a livelihood. Se, 

1513 Doucias A nei's 1. v.14 Beselie our folkis gan to 
pingill and strife. /did.v. iv. 75 With all thar force than at 
the vterance, Thai pinglit ayris [= oars) wp to bend, and 
haill. a 1598 Rotiock Lect. Passion ix. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) 
Il. 109 To get that spirit to pingle out, and get the victory 
against this canker in the heart. 1836 M. Mackintosu 
Cottager’s Dax, 66 She'll hae to pingle through the hard. 

II. 4. intr. To work in a trifling or ineffectual 
way; to meddle or have to do with in a petty way; 
to piddle or peddle; to trifle or dally. Now Se. 


aad worth. dial, 

1574 R. Scor Hop Gard, (1578) 35 Suffer them not to 
pyngle in pycking [hops] one hy one, but let them speedily 
strip them into Baskets. 1579 J. STuBBes Gaping Guif 
Cvij, King Phillip, for al nee dominions & mines of 
treasures, was content to be pingling with our purses : made 
ae Mary to aske..frequent subsides. 1598 Rottock 

ect. Passion xxxii, Wks, (Wodrow Soc.) II. 392 We may 
pingle with them a while here, but we remit them to that 
toe day that the Judge appear. 1632 1. L. Woren's 

tights 152 If he doe but pingle, as suffer himselfe to be 
outlawed..this was neuer any forfeiture of franke tenement. 
1871 P. H. Waove tn Ps. 2 Scottis xxxvili. 12 Wha ettle ne 
ill speak a* mischief an’ pingle on lies the hail day. 

5. intr. To pick at or trifle with food; to eat 
with little appetite, nibble. Now dad, 

1600 Nasne Summer's Last Wilts Test.in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIN. 27 Neither did he pingle, when it was set on the 
board. 1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 75 If wee knewe 
of any hanke-sides that lay against the sunne .. wee tooke 
them [the hoggs) .. to them, and lette pingle aboute. are 
Ray Prov, 33 Great drinkers .. do (as we say) but pingle 
at their meat and eat little. @1825 Forsy Voc. E. Angiia, 
Pingle, v. to pick one’s food; to eat squeamishly. [In 
* Dial, Dict., from Yorksh, to Herts and Essex.] 

. trans, dial, 

31903 Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., (Herts) She just sits and 
pingles her victuals. (Essex) The child is pot well, she 
pingles her food. 

Hence Pingling w4/. sd., (2) struggling, striving, 
exertion ; (0) trifling with food or drink; Ping- 
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ling Af/. a., whence Pinglingly adv.,in a pingling 
way, with little appetite. 

@1578 Linpesav Cévos. Scot. xxt. xxxviii, They were all 
Borderers and could ryde and prick well, and held the 
Scottishmen in pingling [so 2 4/5.) be their pricking and 
skirmishing. 1768 Ross //elenore 43 Wi’ my teeth I gnew 
the raips in twa, And wi' suir pingling wan at last awa’, 

(2) 1594 Nasu Uayort. Trav. 79 As long as they haue 
eyther oyle or wine, this plague feeds but pinglingly vpon 
them. 1602 RowLanns Vis Merrie when Gossips niecte Wy 
Nay fill your Cup, Wee'le haue no pingling now we are 
alone, 

Pingler. Os. or dial. [f. prec. II + -EnJ.] 

1. A trifler, daltier, dabbler, (In quot. opposed 
to courser, runner, onc who runs in a race.) 

[Conjectured hy Nares to mean ‘a lahouring horse kept 
by a farmer in his homestead’, from Pixcue sé Hence 
Ogilvie (and Century Dict.) <a cart-horse, a work-horse ‘] 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arh.) 109 Judging all to be clownes 
which be no courtiers, and al to he pinglers that be not 
coursers, i ; 

2. One who ‘ pingles’ with food or drink. 

1s99 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Perey Soc.) 48 If 
I cannot drinke it downe ,. let me he counted nohody, a 
pingler. 1607 Torsrtn Four-/. Jeasts (1658) 412 He filleth 
his mouth well, and is no pingler at his meat. 1657 I. 
Lawrence Use 6 Pract. #atth 206 Men thatare..deelining 
are but pinglers at their meat. 

Pin-gout, etc.: see Pin 54.118, 

Ping-pong (piype'n), sd. [Echoic. Cf. Pina 
sé] A parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, 
played on a table with bats, usually of parchinent 
stretched on a wooden frame, and celluluid balls; 
so called from the sharp ‘ ping’ emitted by the bat 
when striking; table-tennis, Also atts7d. 

1900 Daily Chron. 8 May 6/6 Our correspondent seems to 
hope that the unclean, playing Ping-Pong with the clean, 
will become unpleasantly conscious of his uncleanness and 
reform. igor /éfd, 2 May 3/2 The inventor of Ping-Pong 
has been discovered, it was Mr. James Gibb, an old Cam- 
bridge athlete, now living at Croydon. Ibid, 31 Dec. 5/1 
Playtime's tvo short for us, beduime too lung, Since we have 
taken to playing Ping Pong. ; 

Hence Ping-po-ng wv. iuér., to play ping-pong; 
Ping-pongist (pi:npe‘nist), a ping-pong player or 
enthusiast. 

a Times 1 June 8/3 [He] is only required to be agree- 
able and to ping-pong. 1901 Morn. Leader 18 Dec. 3/3 
The ping-ponying, however, has not yet started. 1901 Daily 
Chron, 27 ec. 6/3 The competitors were presu:nably the 
pick of ‘ Ping-Pongists* in London. 

Pin-grass, -ground: see Pin 54.118. 

Pingster: see PrInksTER. 

Pinguecula, incorrect form of Pryguicua. 

Pinguedinous (pingwedinas), @ Also 9 
crron, -idinous. [f. L. pineucdin-cm fatness 
(f pingut-s fat)+-ous.] Of the nature of or re- 
sembling fat; fatty, greasy. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 65/1 Take an 
inveterate Oyle canne, which as yet is pinguedinous in- 
ternallye. 1740 MALFALGUERAT in /’Aé2, Traus. XLI. 366 
This Excrescence..was for the most part of a pinguedinous 
Substance. 1826 H. N. Coveriocr West Juidfes (1832) 163, 
[ have... found a crassitude, a pinguedinous gravity in the 
meat. 

So t+ Pinguedinize v. Obs. rare—°. = PiNGUEFY. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pinguesie..to make fat or gross; 
some have used Pinguedinize in the same sense. 

+ Pinguefa‘ction. Ods. rare". [N. of action 
f. L. pinguefac-cre to fatten: see Pincuery and 
-TION.] The action of pinguefying; concer. an 


application for this purpose. 

1597 \. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr, Chirurg. 36/1 We must 
then, with warme infusions and pingvefactions, soften..and 
make supple the same. 

Pinguefy (piygwifoi), v. Now rare. Also 
6-9 erron. pinguify. [ad. L. Arneucfaccre to 
fatten, f. stem of *Ainguére, prnguéscére to grow fat 
+ factre to make: see PINGUESCENT and -FY.] 

1. trans, To cause to become fat ; to fatten; to 
make greasy; to saturate with grease; also, to 
make (soil) rich or ferlile. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer's Bk. Physicke 41/2 Pinguefye 
heerin a little linnen cloute, and applye the same on the 
Foreheade. 1603 Houtaxo Plutarch's Mor. 1158 The oile 
or ointment wherewith women..annoint the haire of their 
head. .hath a certaine propertie in it to pinguifie withall, 
1610 W. Fotkincuam dirt of Survey i. x. 24 It pres the 
soyle. 1678 Cuowortn /ntell, Syst, 1. v. 810 The.. Fumes, 
and Nidours of Sacrifices; wherewith their Corporeal and 
Spirituous Part, is as it were Pinguified. 1893 Sy. Soe. 
Lex., Pinguefy,..to make fat, 

2. intr. To become fat. ? Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52 b/2 Those 
partes doe increace and pingvifye. 1655 in Warr. Gen. 
Venables (1900) 141, ] need not dr. Amie to keep me from 

inguifying. 1825 Blackw, Mag. XV11. 72 Buttocks pingui- 

ying on their own steaks, . 

Hence Pinguefying 7/7. a., fattening. 

1733 Tui. Horse-Hocing Husb. xv. 201 The Pinguifyin 
Virtue of this Medica Hay. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII, 

75 His object being to restrain the pinguifying impulses of 
fanpage 1857 Muscrave Pilger. Dauphind |, xi. 245 The 
graziers' pinguifying processes, 

Pinguescence (pingwe'séns). rare. Ue as 
next; see -ENCE.] The process of becoming or 


rowing fat; /oose/y, fatness, obesity. 
Seek paGends Study’ Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 222 ae 


PINGUESCENT. 


weigbt of healthy pinguescence. 1897 Al/bult's Syst. Aled, 

IV, 607 The sexual re ations of pinguescence. b 

Pinguescent (pingwe'sént), a. [ad. L. pin- 
guéscent-em, pr. pple. of pinguescére to grow fat, 
f. pinguis fat: sce -Escz.] Becoming or growing 
fat, fattening; flourishing. 

1997 SouTHEY in Cottle Retin. att A very brown-looking 
man, of most pinguescent, and fullmoon cheeks. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V1. 716 Haggis..is unctuously pinguescent, 
3853 Tait's Mag. X1X. 622 There are hundreds of noble 


and self-denying men in the ranks of the Church Pinguescent. 

Pinguetude, -tudinous, erron. ff. Prxeur-. 

|| Pinguicula (pingwikidli). Also 9 erron. 
(in sense 2) pinguecula, and in anglicized form 
pinguecule. [L. fem. (sc. planta) of pingetczl-ts 
fattish, dim. f. pzngui-s fat. Introduced as a 
botanical name by Gesner, 1341, to represent Ger. 
fettkraut or butterwurz butterwort.] 

1, Bot. A genus of small stemless insectivorous 
bog plants (N.O. Lentibulariacer) characterized 
by thick yellowish-green greasy leaves and slender 
single-flowered scapes ; butterwort. 

1897 [see Butrerwoat} 1753 Cuampeas Cyel. Supp, 
Pinguicua, butterwort .. the name of a genus of plants ..: 
the flower consists of one leaf. 1885 St. Yaures' Gaz. 17 Aug. 
6/2 On its slopes grow the insect-capturing pinguicula (ete.)}. 

2. Path. A small blotch or growth of the con- 


junctiva, usually sitnated near the edge of the | 


comea. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pinguecula,..a pinguecule. 
1878 T. Bavant /ract. Surg. 1. 351 Pinguicula are small 
yellowish growths situated beneath the conjunctiva, gene- 
rally near the outer and inner ee of the cornea. 

Pinguid (pingwid),2. Also8 pingued. Now 
usually Aueorous or affected. [f. L. pingii-s adj., 
fat, or stem of *pingedé-re (whence pinguésc-cre? 
see PINGUESCENT) + -1D: cf. gravid, languid, torpid, 
etc.).] Of the nature of, resembling, or abounding 
in fat; unctuous, greasy, oily; of soil : rich, fertile. 

1635 SWAN Spec. J. v. § 2 (1643) 168 Hot and drie exhala- 
tions void of pinguid matter. 1769 R. Graves Auphrosyne 
(1776) I. 11g [He] snuffs the pinguid haunch's sav'ry steam. 
1867 Howetts ftal, Yourn.111 A mighty mass of pinguid 
bronze, with a fat lisp. 

b. trans. and fig. 

3768-74 Tuckea Le. Nat. (1834) 1. 643 A pinguid, turgid 
style, as Tully calls the Asiatic rhetoric. 1893 i W, Patmra 
in Century Alag. Dec. 258/1 The eyes of the Talbot swine 
stuck out with pinguid complacency. 

Pinguidity (pingwi-diti), Also6erron. -edity. 
[f. prec. + -1T¥.] Fatness; fatty matter. 

1go7 A. M. tr. Gruillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/1 Without 
avplstaee any pinguiditye or oyles. 1599 — tr. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physick 28/2 Take a good Capone,. .discide therof all 
his pinguedity. 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Yaslor's Goose 
Whs. 1. 103 The pinguidity or fecundious fat of the Gooses 
axungia (vulzarly called greace). 1858 Chand, Frni, X. 
235/1 His cheeks ‘1 never saw such bags of pinguidity. 

+ Pinguie, a. Obs. rare~'. [ad. L. pingzi-s 
fat.] Of the nature of fat, fatty. 

1637 Vensxea Via Recia, etc., Tobacco 335 It eliquateth 
the pinguie substance of the kidnies. 

Pinguiferous (pingwiféras), a. _Ausmorous 
nonce-wi, [f. L. prngui-s fat +-FERoUS.] Bearing 


or producing fat. 

1855 Tait's Mag. XX11. 145 The pinguiferous slice from 
the salred swine, 

Pinguify, erron. form of PincuEry. 

Pinguin (pi-ngwin). Also penguin, penquin 
(pinquin). [Origin unascertained.] A West Indian 
plant (Bromelia Pinguin) allied to the pine-apple, 
or its fruit; used in fevers and as an anthelmintic. 

It is not clear that Dampier's Aenguizx was a Bromelia. 

1696 PLUKRNET A/magesta IT. 29 Ananas Americana syl- 
vestris altera minor Barbados et Insula Jamaica nostratibus 
colonis Praguin dicta. 1697 Damrier Voy. 1. 263 There is 
a sort of fruit growing on tbese Islands (Chametly}, called 
Penguins: and ‘tis all the fruit they have. The Penguin 
fruit is of two sorts, the yellowand the red. 1711 in A. Dun- 
can Mariner's Chron, (1803) 111. 316 We. .then attempted 
to get over the hill, but found it impossible to force a wa 
throngh the penguins, bryars, and other prickly plants whic 

rew there. 1792 Mar. Rioortr Voy. Madeira 85 The 
romelia kavatas, or pinguin, is a fruit resembling a small 
cucumber in shape. 3872 Kixcstey A¢ Las? i, On one side 
of the path a hedge of Pinguin. : 

attrib, 1956 P, Browne Yamaiea 147 This plant ,. found 
climbing upon all the pinguin fences. 3894 ALicE Spinnea 
Study in Colour 16 On the other side of the red pinquin 
spears she saw a flash of crimson. 

Pinguin, erron. form of Pesauin. 

Pingui-nitescent (pi:ngwinaite'sént), a. nonce- 
wd. [f. L, pingud-s fat + Nitescent.] Having 
a greasy lustre; shining with grease. 

3817 Cotraioce Biog. Lit. x. (1882) 82 The lank, black, 
twine-like hair, pingui-nitescent. . 4 

+Pinguious, 2. 04s. [f. L. pingui-s fat + 
-ous.] Of the nature of fat; fatty, oily. 

1747 tr. Asirnue’s Fevers 104 These glands being com- 
pesed, emit a pinguious substance. 1748 Phil. Trans. 

LV. 558 Oil, or other pinguious Substances. 1764 /ro- 
gects in Ann. Reg. 145/1 Heat sufficient for sending off the 
pinguious [ printed pinguinous] and alkaline parts. 

Pinguipedine (pingwitpidein), a. (s.) Zchth. 
Ef mod.L. Pinguipedine, {. Pinguipes, f, pingut-s 

‘at + p25, ped- foot: see -iNE1.] Of or pertaining 
to the Pinguipeding, a subfamily of spiny-finned 
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tropical fishes of which the genus Pinguipes is the 
type. bb. sd. A fish of this family. 

Pingnite (pingwait). A“n. [Named (Ger. 
pinguit) by A. Breithaupt, 1829, f. L. prrgeis fat: 
see -ITE1,J An oil-green hydrated silicate of iron, 
of a soapy consistency ; a variely of CllLOROPAL. 

31831 Amer. Frul. Sct. XX. 197 Pinguite, anew argillaceous 
mineral. 1837 Dana Ain. 224 Closely allied to this species 
[Nontronite], is the Pinguite of Leonhard...Color siskin 
and oil-green... Extremely soft, gee new-made soap. 
1850 Daupeny Atom. The. xii, (ed. 2) 410 silicates that con- 
tain water..in which the water is simply united to the 
silicic combination... Example: Pinguite. 

Pinguitnde (pi'ggwiti#d). rave. [ad. L. pin- 
guitido fatness, f. pinguis adj. fat. Fatness. 
Also fig. Openness or wideness of a sound. 

1623 CockeraM i, Fatnes, pingnitude. 1657 ToMLNson 
Renou's Disp. 676 Juniper..will demit its oleaginous pin- 
guetude. 1822 Lama Gentle Giantess Misc. Wks. (1871) 363 
‘To her mighty bone, she hath a pinguitude withal. 1872 
R. Euuis in Academy 1 Apr. 208 The pinguitude of the first 
letter will be found. .to stand inthe way of refining the second. 

Hence Pinguitu’dinous 2. rarve—°. 

1890 C. J. Situ Syn. & Antonyms s.v. Adipose, Seba- 


ceous. Pinguetudinous. 
+ Pinguity. Oss. rare—°. [f. L. type *pin- 


| guitas, f. pingui-s fat: see -TY.)  Fatness. 


3623 Cockeram, Prnguitie, fatnesse. 

Pin-head (pinjhed). [f. P1n sd. + Heap 54,] 

1. The head of a pin, a pin’s head. Used as 
a type of something of very small size or value; 
and applied to things resembling a pin’s head, as 


small grains, etc. 

1663 R. Matuew Uni. Alek. § 86. 116 No more then a 
pin-head, and not a great one neither, but about one quarter 
ofa grain. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v-, 1t is not worth 
a pin-head. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gex. Pathol. (ed. 6) 99 
Round spots of the size of 2 pin-head or lentil. 1892 WALSH 
Tea(Philad.) 74 The product of the first crop [of Gunpowder 
tea} is sometimes known as ‘ Pinhead’, from its extremely 
small, globular and granulated appearance. 1894 Daily 
News 11 June 6/2 To the majority... it matters not a pin- 
head whether the Poems were the work of Ossian, the son 
of Fingal,..or ofa James MacPherson. 1904 Lougm. Mag. 
Dec. 185 There can be no joy in always making the same 
pinhead by machinery, ‘ 

b. atirid, Resembling a pin’s head ; 
and of rounded form; also fig. 

1835 Une Philos. Manuf. 23 The other seldom knows any- 
thing beyond the pin-head sphere of his daily task, 1872 
O. W. Houmes Poet Breakf-t. iii. (1885) 77 His sharp-nose 
and pin-head eyes. 1880 Bookseller 3 Feb. 236 Most of the 
covers so much admired for the ‘pin-head ’ grain were really 
seal-skin and not morocco. 

2. A part of a plough: sce quot., and ef. quot. 
1727 8. ¥. PIN-HOLE 1. 

1805 Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. Plate vii 40 Pin head for 
regulating share, so as to form drains at different depths, 


3. The top of the pin or peg at quoits. 

1897 Crockett Lad's Love xviil, Shouts of triumph as 
the guide-paper was snatched from the pin-head and buried 
deep in the clay. . A 

Hence Pirn-hea:ded «., having a head like that 
of a pin; spec. of a flower = PIN-EYED; Pin- 
hea:ding, the occupation of fitting the heads on 
pins (as formerly done, when the heads were made 


separately), 


very small 


1835 Uae Philos. Manuf, 361 Three trades..pin-headiag, 
fustian-cutting, and factory work. 1861 Pin: eaded [see 
Pin-EvEo). 


Pinhoen: see Pinson 53.5 Pin-hold, Pin- 
hood, Pin-hook, etc.: see Prx 4.1 18. 

Pin-hole (pinhél). 

1, A hole into which a pin or peg fits. 

36977 Moxon Mech, Exerc. u. 19 The inside of the Hinge 
below the Pin-hole of the Joynt. /4/d.26 Mf your Key is to 
have a Pin-hole, drill the hole in the middle of the end of 
the shank. 1727 Braptry Ces Body Hush, 43 The pin- 
holes in the beam, the use of which is to make this plough 
cut more or less deep, by fixing r 
farther from the paring-plate. 1880 A. J. Hiexins in Grove 
Diet. Alus. 1. 721/2 Single plates of metal, allowing room 
for the pin-holes [for the tuning-pins in a pianoforte) in the 
wooden block. 1891 P. G. Stoxe Archit. Antig. Isle of 
Wight 112 The slates..were thick, and still retained the 
original pin-holes. é 

2. A hole made by a pin; any very small aper- 
ture or perforation resembling a pin-prick. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 1. iv. 28 The Breast had at 
first broke. ina small pin-hole, 1822 Imison Se. § Art 1. 233 
Wecan easily see through asmall pa in a piece of paper. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Buil. If. 330 The sensitizing solu- 
tion should be constantly watched to avoid pinholes, surface 
markings, ¢¢ fe reste. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Afed. V1. 88 
The orifice of the appendix..may be a mere pinhole. 

3. attrib. (in sense 2). Perlaining to, involving, 
or of the nature of a pinhole or very small aperture; 


of the size of a pin-prick. 
@ 1863 Prariaa Polarised Light 


(1854) 296 If we look ata 
pin or needle through a pin-hole 


aperture in acard, 1879 


St. George's Hosp, Rep. 1X. 288 'Pinhole’ wound leading to | 


fracture on tibia. did. 419 A pinhole perforation was 
found in the sigmoid flexure. 

Hence Pin-holed (pi‘nhoold) a. or pa. pple., per- 
forated with or as with pin-prick, 

1873 Baowninc Red Cott. Ni-cap 69 Palace-panes Pin- 
holed athwart their windowed filagree By twinklings sobered 
fram the sun outside. 

Pinia : see PiXa 1, pinc-apple. 


the wheels nearer to or | 


PINION. 


Pinic (poinik), a. Chen. fee. F, pinigue, f. 
L, pinus Pine sb,2: see -1c.] Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from the pine-tree; spec. in Pinte acid, 
an acid (Cz 5H 0.) obtained from pine resin. 

1831 T. THomson Chent. Jnorg. Bodies 11.145 In the year 
3826 M. Baup inserted a notice in a periodical work that 
he had discovered pinte acid in the resin called colophon. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVUL. 166/1 When pinic acid is washed 
and boiled in water, it forms on cooling a hard brittle sub. 
stance, which becomes brown by fusing. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IV. 650 Pinic acid is an amorphous resin, exactly 
like colophony. 

Pinicill, obs. variant of PENCIL. 

Pinicoline (peini‘kélein, -lin), a. Zool. rare. 
[f. L. type *finicola (f. pin-us pine + -cola inhabi- 

| tant) + -INE1.] That inhabits pine-woods. 

| 1884 Cougs Key NV. Amer. Birds 418 Habits. alpine and 

subboreal, pinicoline and pinivorons. 

Pinicolous (peinikéles), a. Not. Hist. rare. 
| [fas prec. + -ovs.] Living or growing on pine- 
) trees, or in pine- woods. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pinicotus,..that which lives or 
grows on the pine,. .pinicolous, 

+ Pini‘ferous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pinifer, 
{. pin-us pine: see -FEROUS.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing pine-trees, 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

Piniform (perniffim), a. [f. L. type *pza2- 
forn-ts, {, pin-us pine: see -ForM.) Having the 
| form or shape of apine-cone. Piniform decussation : 

see quots. 

1890 Biruixcs Vat. Med. Diet., Piniform deeussation, 
decussation of the pyramids, superior; interolivary layer. 
1893 Syd. Soc, Lex, Pliniform)|decussation, name for the de- 
cussation of the superior pyramids of the medulla oblongata. 

Pining (painin), 4/6. [f. PINE v. +-1N01,] 
The action of the verb P1NE. 

_ +1. The infliction or undergoing of pain (bodily 
or mental); torment, torture; affliction, saffering. 
1198 Lamb. Hom. 97 Hi neren aferede of nane licamliche 
pinunge. ¢1335 SHOREHAM Poems 1. 1110 3yf hys saule 
after hys debe Soffrey harde pynynge. ¢ 1460 Towneley 
Adyst. xx. 499 My sawll is heny agans the deth and the sore 
pynyng. 1530 Pausca. 254/2 Pynyng of a man in prisone 
to confesse the trouthe, forture. ft 
2. Exhaustion or wasting away by suffering, 
disease, or want of food; starvation; languishing ; 
intense longing (for something). 
oe id Sir Benes 86/1645+8 (MS. E.) Sende me mete & 
drynk..pou woost alle pyngs Al my nede and my pynyng. 
1579 Spensea Sheph. Cai. Jan. 48 With mourning pyne 
I, you with pyning mourne. 1621 T. WittiaMson tr. Goes 
Whe Vieillard 99 Consumptions, or pynings away of the 
bodie, a16g6 Hates Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 245 One of them 
. resolved to die, by pining and abstaining from.. sustenance. 
1847 Busuxece Chr. Nust.u. iti. (1861) 286 The bitter pains 
hl pinings of unsatisfied hunger. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V. 479 In pining.. we note loss of water, loss of plasma, 
and loss oe red nie ; 

b. spec. A disease of sheep, characterized by 


a wasting away of the body. 

1804 in /rans. Hight. Soc. Scol, (1807) FIT. 404 Vining BG 
| ..most severe upon young sheep, 3846 J. BaxTER tér, 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) U1. 372 Two exterminating diseases, 
the pining and the foot-rot, neither of which was known in 
that district till the extermination of the moles. 
|e. coner, pl. Results of pining or withering (in 
quot., withered or withering leaves). 

1849 M. Arnotp Dream, On the wet umbrage of their 
| glossy tops On the red pinings of their forest floor. {Cf 
Woapsw. I’etu-Trees (1803) 22 A pillared shade, Upon 
whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, By sheddings from 
the pining umbrage tinged Perenpially.] 

3. atirib. + Pining-stool, a stool for punishment, 
a cucking-stool; pitning-house, -lair, a place 
where animals for slaughter are previously shut up 
to fast; == Aunger-house (VIUNGER Sd. 4 ¢). 

e1230 Hali Meid. 35 Pe care azain pi pinunge brahen 
binimed pe nihtes slepes. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poets L 2202 
He by-held ae per a set, Ry3t atte hys pynyng stake. 
1362 Lana. P. Pi. A. 1. 69 To punisschen on ae or 
on pynnyng stoles [B. m1. 78 pynynge stoles} Brewesters, 
Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. 1802 ull Advertiser 4 Dec. 
2/2 Pining-house. 1875 Gainsburgh News 25 Sept., To be 
let.. butcher's shop, with slaughter-house, pining-house, and 
every convenience, 1893 Whitby Gaz, 3 Nov. 3/6 In two 
instances the pining-lairs or hunger-houses are within the 
[butchers’} shops or open directly into them. 

Pining, f7/.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.) That 
pines (see the verb); Ttormenting, afflicting (04s.); 
consuming, wasting ; languishing. F . 

a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hor, 269 Al pat pinende pik ne 
walde ham punche bote a softe bekinde bad. 1387-8 T. Usx 
Test. Love 1. ¥is (Skeat) 1. 77 To dwelle in this pynande 
prison. 1583 Afiddiesex County Rec. 1. 337 [Visitation of 
a certain a Rrmity called) the pining siknes. 161% Biste 
Isa. xxxviii. 12 He will cut mee off with pining sicknesse. 
3742 Grav Eton 65 Pining Love shall waste their youth, 
3817 Coreaipcr Sibyl, Leaves, On revisiting Seashore iti, 
Fashion’s pining Sons and Daughters. 

Hence Piningly adv. 
| ag6r T. Noaton Calvin's (1st. 1.3 When the dull hard- 

nesse, which y* wicked do desironsly labor to get to despise 
God withal, doth lie piningly in their hartes. 1821 Craag 
Vill. Minsir. 1. 56 Small the wage he gains That many a 
child most piningly maintains. a 

Piniolate, variant of P1ionoLatE Obs. 


Pinion (pinyan), 56.1 Forms: § pynyon, 6 
| pynnyon, -nion, pinnyen, 6-7 pynion, pin- 


PINION. 


(n)eon, (-oun), -nion, 7 pyneon, GS pinion. [a. 
OF. pignon, in Froissart ¢1400 in pl. ‘wing- 
feathers, wings, pinions’, a collateral form of OF. 
penon, pennon (also ‘feather of an arrow’, and 
“streamer, pennon’) = It. pennone, orig. plume 
(cf. pennoncelfo little plume or feather), also 
streamer, pennon; a Romanic augmentative of L. 
penna (also wrilten fixnua) feather, wing-feather, 
wing (PEN 56.2). (See Godef. pennon 2, the same 
word as his Zevon.) Prtort thus preserves the lit. 
sense of Romanic ferrdne, while PexNon has the 
transferred sense of ‘streamer ’.] : 

1. The distal or terminal segment of a bird’s wing ; 
hence (chiefly poet. or rhet.), a wing, esp. of a bird 
(always with reference to its use for flight). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 400/2z Pynyon, of a wynge, pennula. 
1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pynnyon of a wyng, dout de leslie. 1538 
Ecvot, Avmzs,..the pynion of a fowle. 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues v. 58 With nimble Pincons shall direct her flight. 
1594 — dea 780 To prove the Pynions, it ascends the 
Skyes. @ 3633 Austin Aedit. (1635) 255 Tow oft do they 
[Angels] with golden Pinions cleave The flitting skies like 
flying Pursevant? 1755 Grav Progr. Poesy i. iii, Nor the 
pride, nor ample pinion, That the Theban Eagle bear 
Sailing with supreme dominion Thro’ the azvre dee 
of air. 1821 Montcomery /Zymn, ‘Hail to the Lord's 
Anointed’, Far as the eagle's pinion Or dove's light wing can 
soar. 1855 Loncr. Hiaw. xix, First a speck, and then a 
vulture, Till the airis dark with pinions. 1865 LivixcsTone 
Zambesi xxi. 426 One [weaver-bird] glides with quivering 
Pinions to the centre of the open space. 

b. In carving, The part of a wing corresponding 
to the fore-arm., Formerly applied to the wing as 
a whole. 

s6s5 Mourer & Bennet Health's fmpr. (1746) 203 The 
Pinions of Geese, Hens, Capons and Chickens, are of good 
Nonrishment. 1741 Ricnaroson Pantela (1824) I. 180, 
1 will help thee to a pinion, or breast, or anything. 1875 
Beeton's Everyday Cookery 507 Run a skewer throngh the 
pinion and thigh into the y tothe pinion and thigh on 
the other side. Afod. ‘Shall I give you a wing?’ ‘Yes: 
but take off the pinion.’ 

+c. The shonlder-blade of a quadruped. Ods. 


5545 ELvot, 4 dz is also the pinion of the shulder of a beast. 

ad. The human arm. (Azsmnorors.) 

1848 THackerav Bk. Snobs, Club Snobs i, The Standard 
under his left arm, the Glode under the other pinion. 

2. fig. (In reference to things poetically repre- 
sented as having wings.) 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. wv. v, The gloomie wing of 
night begins to stretch His lasie pinion over all the ayre. 
1638 Drumm. or Hawtn. free Wks. (1711) 166 To league 
is imperiously to command their king and sovereign to cut 
short his pinions, and strive to be more than hisequal. 1732 
Pore Ess. Mant. 91 Hope humbly then; with trembling 
Pinions soar. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 110 When light 
clouds on airy pinions sail. 1850 Neaue ‘ymin, The strain 
upraise of joy and praise’, Ye winds on pinions light | 

3. The outermost feather, or any flight-feather, 
of a bird’s wing; a pinion-feather. 

14s Ascuam Zo.oph, (Arb.) 131 The seconde fether in 
some place is hetter than the pinion in other some. 1606 
Suans. Ant. & Ci. un. xii. 4 An argument that he is pluckt, 
when hither He sends so poore a Pinnion of his Wing. 1858 
Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pinion,..the quills from the joint 
farthest from the body of the wing of the goose or swan, 
used for making pens. 

+b. The shaft ofa feather; a quill. Ods. rave. 

1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 4 Our Beds.. being 
stuck with Feathers whose Pinions ran into our sides, 

+4. Applied to some kind of embellishment 
worn on the shoulders or sleeves of women’s 
dresses in the 16th and 17the. Cf. Pintonine 5d. 

1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 73 The Women..haue 
dublets and lerkins,..made with wings, welts, and pinions 
on the shoulder points. 16g0 R. Starviton Strada's Low 
C. Warres w. 78 The pinnions of their sleeves, which they 
call wings, are laid with silk fringe of divers co ours. 

5. The anterior border of an insect's wing; esp. 
in cond. in collectors’ names of moths, e. g. Pition- 
Spolted Pug Eupithecia consignata), Pinion-spotted 
Yellow (Venilia quadrimaculata), 

1720 Avpin Nat. Hist. Eng. Insects Pl. XCV. text, A 
yellowish moth with brown clouds towards the pinions of 
the upper wings. 1775 Moses Harris Engi. Lepidoptera 
39 No. 275 Pinion, white spotted,.. on elm trees in hanging 
wood. 0. 276 Pinion, double spotted,.. brown, having two 
white spots on the sector edge. 1832 Rennie Butterflies & 
Aloths 135, 145. 1869 E. Newman Brit, Moths. 118/2 The 
Pinion-spotted Pug. 

+8. Her. Applicd to the saltire and the chevron. 
..1485 Bk. St. Albans, Her. By b, Ther be in armys calde 
ij. pynyonys, Oon is Whan the feeld his a sawtri, .. The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce. 

+7. See quot. Ods. (? error, from PINION v.) 

1736 Ainswortn Lat. Dict., Pinions, or manicles for the 
hands, manicz. Pinions, or fetters for the feet, compedes. 
(Whence 2755 in Jounson.] 

8. attrib. and Comd., as pinion-feather ; pinion- 
bones, the bones of the manns or distal joint of 
a wing; pinion-claw, a horny claw borne by the 
index or pollex of certain birds. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bj, The federis that sum call the 

ynyon feder. 1601 Hortano /¥iny 1. 300 The pinion 

eathers blacke, the vpper plume reddish, 1678 Ray 

Willughby's Ornith, 300 The Sarcel is the extreme pinion 
feather in a Hawk's wing. 1880 Browntnc Dram. /dyils, 
Pietro 156 The eagiet callow Needs a parent's pinion-push to 
quit the eytie's edge. 1884 G. Atten in Longr. Mag, 
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Jan. 295 The Australian bush-turkeys have also the rudi- 
ment or last relic of a primitive pinion-claw. 

Pinion (pinyan), sb.2 Ods. exc. dia’, Also 
3 pynun, 4 pynoun, fa. OF. penon, pinun 
(Godef.), mod.F. frenon in same sense, Romanic 
augmentative of 1. piz2z battlement, pinnacle.) 
A_battlement, pinnacle, or gable; = Picnon %. 
Pinton-end, dial. pinning-end, a gable-end. 

[1278 Bursar's Roils, Merion in Archazol. Frné. 11. 142 
Item ijs. vd. liberat. predicto Nicholzo pro xiij pedibus de 
pynon table.) @1300 Cursor JM, 12958 (Cott.} Pe warlan.. 
sett him on pe hei pinion (Gort. pingnion, air/, pynoun] O 
pe temple o be tun, 1882 T. Haroy Two on a Tower 1. 
ii, 23 The wind have blown down the chimtey..and the 
pinning-end with it, 1888 E, Laws Little Eng. beyond 
Wales 421 Pinion or Pine-end, the gable end of a house; 
French Jignon, a gable. 

Pinion (pi-nyan), 53.3 Afech. [ad. mod.F, fig- 
non in saine sense (Paré 16th c.), Sp. pion tooth 
of a wheel, pinion, a spec. application of OF. 


, piguon battlement (sce prec.), the teeth of a wheel 


being compared to the crenellations of battle- 
ments.) A small cog-wheel the tceth of which 
engage with those of a larger one; also a spindle, 
arbor, or axle, having cogs or teeth which engage 
with the tecth of a wheel. (The tecth or cogs of 
a pinion are distinctively called Zaves.) Pinion 
and rack, also rack and pinton: sec Rack sb." 6. 

1659 Leak IWaterwhks. 9 If the Wheel A he turned hy the 
Pinion C of 10. ‘Feeth. “1704 J. Harris Lex. Yechn. 1, 
Pinion of Report, is that Pinion in a Watch which is 
commonly fixed on the Arbor of the Great Wheel. .; it driveth 
the Dial Wheel, and carricth about the Hand. 1815 }: 
Soutn Panorama Sc. §& Art 1. 358 If the teeth of wheels 
and the leaves of pinions consisted of materials perfectly 
hard, and were accurately formed..they would act on each 
other not only with uniform force, but also without friction. 
1867 J. Hose Microsc. 1.1.9 Capable of various adjustments, 
and regulated by a pinion and rack, 

b. atirib. and Conb., as pinion-flank, -shaft, 
-work; pinion-bottoming-file, pinion-file, fine 
knife-edged files uscd in watch-making; pinion- 
gauge, fine callipers used by watch-makers; 
pinion-jack (see quot.); pinion-leaf, each of 
the cogs or teeth ofa pinion (Lear sé. 13); pinion- 


wire: see quot. 1884. 

1884 F. J. Britren Watch §& Clockut. 242 A file cutting 
only on the edge is more generally called a safe sided lever 
notch file, or a *pinion bottoming file. 1875 Kxicut Dict. 
Aiech:, *Piniou-/ve( Watch nakiue) & knife-file employed by 
watchmakers. 1884 F. ij Baitren Watch & Clockut. 288 
The *pinion flanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 1875 
Knicut Dret. Mech, *Piniongage. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch & Clocknt. 193 [A] Pinion Guage. fis] a guage used 
by watchmakers for taking the height of pinion shoulders 
and other measurements. 1884 Kxicut Dict, Mech. Suppl., 
*Pinion Jack (Alilling), a jack for raising the stone pinion 
out of gear. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clocknt, 37 The 
tendency of “pinion leaves to butt the wheel teeth. 1844 
Steruens Bé. Fara 11,137 These plummer-blocks are bolted 
down tothe top-rails of the frame, to which also the separate 


| bearings of the *pinion-shafts are.. bolted. 1795 J. Amin 


Manchester 311 The drawing of *pinion wire originated here. 
1884 F. J. Britren JWatch & Clock. 194 Pinion wire..steel 
wire drawn with corrugations resembling pinion leaves, from 
which pinions are a 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Atechanics 
u. vii. 28 (U. Kn. Soc.), A system of tooth and *pinion-work. 

+Pinion, sb.4 Oés. [Perh. a use of Pinion 33.1] 


Name of an obsolete card-game. 

c1554 fnteriude of Vouth (1849) 38 At fhe cardes I can 
teche you to play, At the..Post, pinion, and also aumsase. 

Pinion, 52.5 ; 

1. Anglicized form of Sp. pitton, Pg. pinhao, pl. 
pinkées (sometimes written pishoens), in full 2r- 
hoes da Brasil, kernels of Brazil, the seed of /a- 
tropha Cureas, the Physic-nat of South America. 
See also Picnon! 2, 

1577 Frameron Yoyful News 1. (1596) 22 They doe bryn: 
from the newe Spavae certeyne Pinions or Carnels, wherwit 
the Indians dyd purge themselues: they bee like to our 
Pinions, which do growe out of our Trees. [1648 W. Piso 
Hist, Nat. Brasil. w, x\. 83 De Munduy-guact, Lusitanis 
Pinhoes do Brasil, ejusque usu in Medicina. 1648 Marc- 
crave Hist. Rerum Nat. Brasil. ui. iii, 96 Alendvbigvaco 
Brasiliensibus, Pinzkones Lusitanis, mihi Nux cathartica. 
18za Sara H. Coreatce tr. Ace. Abigones 1. 261 In the 
Northern part of Paraguay there grows a nut called Pitton 
del Paraguay wy the Spaniards, and by physicians mr 
Cathartica. 1884 Dymock Mat, Aled. W. India w. §73 
Jatropha multifida...The secds are powerfully purgative 
and emetic. In Brazil an oil called ‘ Pinhoen ‘is extracted 
from them and is used asan emetic.) | i 

2. Anglicized spelling of PiXox, the American 
Nat-pine. 

1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pinion (Span. piton), 
a species of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas. 

Pinion, 54.6 Woollen Manuf. [erron. ad. 
F, pefgnon combings, f. peigner to comb.) ( fi.) 
The short refuse wool remaining after the combing 
process; ‘noils’. 

1780 A. Younc Tour fred. 11. 18 To each stone there is 
one pound and three quarters of pinions of short wool that 
comes out in the combing. 1847-78 Hattiwect, Pinions, 
refuse wool. Somerset, 1886 Exwortuy IV. Somerset Word- 
6&., Pinions... Vhis word..is thoroughly West Country. In 
other parts this regular article of commerce is called ‘noils’. 

Pinion (pitnyon), v. [f. Piston 56.1] 

1. ¢vans. To cut off the pinion of one wing, or 


\ pinea pine-nut + -ADE. 


PINIPICRIN. 


otherwise disable or bind the wings, in order to 
prevent a bird from jlying. (With the bird, or 
the wing, as obj.) 

1577 13. Goocr fferesbach's fusb. Ww. (1586) 169 They that 
meance to fatte Pigions. .some..do softly tic their Legges :.. 
some vse onely to pinion them, 1641 Best Farm, Bks. 
(Surtees) 123 The swanners getie up the young swannes 
about Midsummer..and then doe they allsoe pinnion them, 
enttinge a joynte of theire right winges. a 1667 Cowtey 
Ess. Verse & Prose, Shortness of Life, Suppose, thou 
Fortune conldst to ‘Fameness bring, And clip or pinion her 
wing. 1727 PAilip Quaril (1816) 67 The two old ducks.. 
being pinioned, conld not fly ae 1849 1D. J. Browne 
amer, Poultry Yd. (1855) 242 They .. should have been 
pinioned at the first joint of the wing. 

2. To bind the arms of any one, so as to deprive 
him of their use; to disable by so binding; to 
shackle. (With the person, or the arms, as obj.) 

1558 Puarr nerd 1. Civ, Fhe shepeherdes..a yongman 
haue ycanght, And pynyond with his handes hehind onto the 
kyng hint brought.” ¢ 1611 Cuarman /dfad xxi. 31 All their 
hands he pinnioned behinde With their owne girdles. a 1680 
Loter Mes. (1759) 11. 84 He carties his elhows hackward, 
as if he were Bulent like a trust-up Fowl. 1926 Swnn 
Gulliver mm, i, Finding us all prostrate upon our faces..they 
anes us with strong ropes. 18§1 Jitson's Vales Borders 
XX. 54 The sailors attempted to pinion Peter's arms. 

b. dransf. and _fig. 
_ W621 T. Wittiamson tr. Goudart's Hise Vieillard 70 Feare 
inuades them, and pynions them vp. 1641 Mitton stnimadz. 
iii, Wks, 1851 HI. 210 Laying before us universall proposi- 
tions, and then thinks..to pinion them with a limitation. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 133 Von ancient prude .. Her elbows 
pinioned close upon her hips. 

ec. ‘To bind fast éo something, or together. 

1652 J. Satu Sed. Dise.v. 135 Those dismal apprehensions 
which pinion the souls of mento mortality. a1690 Rusu. 
fdist. Cod, (1721) V.131 The Prisoners. .being pinion’d two 
and two together hy the Arms. 1742 Pore Dus. iw. 134 
And while on Fame’s triumphal Car they ride, Some Slave 
of mine be pinion'd to their side. 1764 Cucrcuin. Gotham 
i. 164 Let me..praise their heay'n, tho’ pinion’d down 
to carth, 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii, Mr. 
Tocgood. .contrived to slip a ponderous coat of mail over 
his shoulders, which pinioned his arms to his sides. 

Ilence Pi-nioning 747. 54. 

1828 in P. L. Sclater Kec. Progr. Zool. Soc. (1901) 159, 
ri wild ducks. caught for the purpose of pinioning. 

atirch, 1864 Satain Datly Ted. 21 Sept., Calcraft with his 
pinioning straps. 1894 Hest, Gaz. 12 Dec. 7/2 The con- 
vict..quietly submitted to the pinioning operations. 

+ Piniona‘de. O¢s. In 4 pynyon-, pyn- 
(n\on-, 4-53 pynenade. [app. f. some form of 
Romanic pinion (cf. PicNon!, Pixtox 50.5), f. L. 
(Prob. in OF. or AF.)] 
A comfit or conserve of which pine-nuts formed 
a characteristic ingredient. 

1329 Ace. Exch. A. R. Bd. 383 No.gm. 4 Pro. .ccclxxxj lb. 
qr. gingebr’ et Pynonad .v. Ib. gariofilorum. 1353-4 Durham 
Acc. Kells (Surtees) 554 In duabus copulis de Pynyonade et 
de Gyngebrede, cum duabus libris de anys confyt xviiis, vilid. 
€1390 Fora of Cury li. (1780) 31 Pynnonade. Take Almandes 
iblanched and drawe hem sumdell thicke with code hroth.. 
set on the fire and seep it,. take Pynes yfryed in oyle ober 
in greece and perto white Powdour donce. 1390-1 Hard 
Derby's Exp, (Camden) 19 Pro iiij lb. pynenade ad _xiiij d., 
iiijs. viiljd,  ¢14q0 Anc. Cookery in Flouseh. Ord. (1790) 
450 At the seconde course jussett, pynenade to potage. 

Pinioned (pi:nyond),a. [f. Pinion sé.14-zn2.] 
Having pinions or wings; winged. Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as séroug-pintoned, swift-pinioned. 

£1440 Promp, Parv. 400/2 Pynyonyd, pennudatus. 1952 
Huroet, Pynnioned, armatus, pennulatns, 1697 Davoren 
Virg. Past. 1x. 36 Thy Name, O Varus..The Wings of 
Swans, and stronger pinion’d Rhyme, Shall raise aloft. 1765 
J. Brows Ch». Frad, (1814) 204 What pinioned notions come 
and go! 179a Souruey Lett, (1856) I. 12 The cherub choir 
.-bend their pinioned heads to hear. 

Pinioned, f//.a. [f. Pinion v, + -Epl] In 
senses of the verb. a. Of a bird: Having the 
wings maimed or confined. b. Having the arms 
bound so as not lo be moved; shackled. 

1967 Drant Horace, Epist. u. i. Gvj, Captive kinges.. 
with pinnyand armes hchinde. 1647 R.Starvitox Juvenal 
181 Least on us they fall, And to the barre their pinneon’d 
masters call, 1742 Ricnaroson /'amela IV. 319 A miserable 
little pinion'd Captive. 189a Daily News 28 Jan. 5/1 A pair 
of pinioned wild duck..that is, whose wings had been so 
cut that they were anable to fly. 

+ Pinioning, sd. Ods. [f. Prxton sb.1+4-1sc!] 
= Pinton 56.1 4. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Saf. 1. vii. 41 His slecues halfe hid with 
elbow-pineonings, As if he ment to flie with linnen wings. 

+ Pinionist. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pinion sb. + 
-1st.] A winged creature. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, The flitting pinnionists 
of ayre. 

Pinionless, 2. rare. 
Without pinions ; wingless. 

1894 Temple Bar Mag. Cl. 314 The pinionless fosterer of 
one’s immaturity. 

Pinipicrin (painipi‘krin). Chem. [f. L. pin-us 
pine + Gr. map-is bitler+-1N.] A bitter substance 
(CoaH13,0,,) obtained from the needles and bark 
of Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), and the leaves of 
the American Arbor-vite (hija occidenialis). 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 651 The needles, after ex- 
haustion with alcohol, still retain a little pinipicrin.. . Pint- 
picrin is a bright yellow powder, which..becomes..trans- 
parent and mobile at 100°, and solidifies on cooling to a 
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brownish-yellow..mass, 1893 Syd, Soc. Lex., Pinipicrin,.. 
a brown, bitter, amorphous glucoside. a 

Pinite! (pin-, painsit). Aft. [ad. Ger. pivit 
(Karsten, 1800), from its locality, the Pini mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony: sec -ITE! 2b.] A hydrous 
silicate of alumininm and potassium, occurring in 
various crystalline forms. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. AZin. IL. 552 Pinite..occurs seldom 
massive, 1811 Pinkerton Petradogy 1. 217 Pinite, with 
gold pyrites and native gold. 1859 Pace Geol. Terms (1865) 
360 /inite, a variety or sub-species of iolite. 

Pinite 2 (poinoit). Chem. [a. F. prudte, f. L. 
pinus Pine sb.2; see -1TE1 4.] A crystallizable 
saccharine substance (C,I1,,0,,) ohtained from the 
sap of two species of pine-tree, Pinus dambertiana 


and P. sabiniana. 

1857 Mitter Llewn. Chen, U1. 70 A modification of man- 
nite (CgH¢Os), to which the name of ginste has been given, 
has been found by Berthelot in the juice of the Pans 
Lanibertiana, 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 629. 


Pinivorous (poinitvdres), a.  [f. L. pines 
pine + -vorous.] That feeds on pine-kernels. 

1884 [see Pinicouixe]. 

|| Pinjane (pi-n,;dzén). Also pinjeen. [Manx 
= Gael. binndean, Ir. binidean rennet.] ‘Curds 
and whey’ (I. D. D.). 

1887 T, E. Brown Doctor, etc. 152 A man can’t live npon 
pin-jane. 1894 Tlati Catne Afanxman 306 A spoonful of 


cold pinjane, Nancy. 
Pink (pigk), 53.1 Now chiefly //ist. Forms: 


5~7 pinck, 6 pyncke, 6-7 pin(e)ke, 7 pynke, 
6- pink. [app. a. MDu. pinche, prnke, name of 
a small sea-going ship, also a fishing-boat (1477-8 
in Verw. & Verdam), in Kilian feck, mod.Du. 
pink; in MLG., LG., and mod.Ger. pinke; also 
F, fingue (1690 in Fureti¢re, fzvguel 1634 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. f7vzco: ulterior origin unknown 
(Jal).] A sailing vessel; orig. one of small size 
used for coasting and fishing, described as flat- 
bottomed and having bulging sides; in the 17th 
and 18the. applied to ships of considerable size, 
esp. war-ships; sce also quot. 1794. A common 
characteristic in later times appears to have been 
a narrow stern: cf. pind-stern, -sterned in b, 

The description of the Dutch pinks and that of the pinks 
of the Mediterranean differ considerably : see the quots. 

¢ Sword pink, one provided with lee-boards [Du zwaard 
(sveerd Kilian) a lee-board), 

1491 Se. dots Fas. (/F (1814) 1. 10/2 Pat certain lordes 
+. & hurowis ger mak or get Schippis buschis & vber 

ret pynk botes witht nettes & al abilgementes ganing 
barter for fysching. 1945 St. Papers Hen. VISTI, 1. 792 
They mete also three Flemishe pynckes, laden with pouderd 
codde. 1545 Asctam Zovoph, (Arb.) 153 In Winter and 
rough wether, small bootes and lytle pinkes forsake the 
seas. 1§73-80 Baret 4/7. P 380 A Pinke,a little ship. 1601 
J. Revnsor O6s. Dutch Fishing in Phenix (1721) 1. 228 
Above 1000 Sail of Pinks, Welhoats, Dogger boats take Cod, 
Ling, and other Fish there. 1616 Carr. Ssntu Deser. New 
Eng. 12 The poore Hollanders. .haning 2 or 3000 Busses, 
Flat bottomes, Sword pinks, ‘odes, and such like, 1688 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2332/3 The Pink lost her Top-mast and 
Sprit-sail, had her Main-Vard broke, and her Hull and 
Rigging very much torn, rg10 J, Harris Lex. Techn UL 
s.¥. The Bends and Ribs compassing so as that her Sides 
buldge out very much; wherefore these Pinks are difficult 
to be boarded. They are often used for Store-Ships, and 
Hospital-Ships, in the Fleet. 1742 Fretpinc Yos. Andrews 
i. xvii, The villains,.put me, a man, and a boy, into a little 
bad pink, in which,.we at last made Falmouth. 1748 
Anson's Voy. iis 14 ‘The two Victuallers were Pinks,.. of 
about four hundred, and..two hundred tons burthen. 1769 
Fauconea Dict, Afarine (1789), Pink, a name given to a 
ship with a very narrow stern; whence all vessels.. whose 
sterns are fashioned in this manner, are called prnk-sterned. 
1787 Eaat Matmespury Diaries & Corr. 11. 367, 1 have 
determined to dispatch a pink from eee, 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1, 236 Pinks are mediterranean- 
vessels, and differ from the Xebec only in being more lofty, 
and not sharp in the bottom, as they are vessels of burthen. 
They have long narrow sterns, and three masts, carrying 
latteen-sails. 1823 Scorr Pevertt xviii, Suppose me.. 
detained in harbour bya revenue pink. 1867 SmytH Satlor's 
Word-bh., Pink, a ship with a very narrow stern, having a 
small square part above. ‘The shape is of old date, bat 
continued, esp. ay the Danes, for the advantage of the 
quarter-guns, by the ship's heing contracted abaft. 

ig. ax625 Firetcues Woman's Prize u. vi, This pinck, 
this painted foist, this cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, 
and defie me, friends, A well known man of war. 

b. atirid, and Comé., as pink-boai (see qnot. 
1471 above), Aink-rigged adj.; pink-snow,a snow 
resembling a pink in build; pink-stern, a stern 
like that of a pink; hence, a small vessel having 
a narrow stern; so pink-sterned @. (cf.1769 above). 

rg1x W. Sutueatann Shipféutid, Assist. 60 For round or 
pink.stera‘d Ships. 1722 Forstea in Phil. Trans, XXX11. 
100 A small Pink-Snow, called the Richard and Elizabeth. 
1759 Ann. Reg, 64/2 A French privateer..fell in with an 
Innglish brig, pink-stern about 100 tons burthen. 1808 A. 
Parsons Trav. viii. 169 The galliote which the Eagle had 
taken .. is built forward like a London wherry, with a pink 
or Iute stern, 1861 1. L. Nonux /ecbergs 77 A pink-sterned 
schooner, of only sixty-five tons. /és¢¢. 89 At eight o'clock, 
our brave little pink-stern was lying at anchor in her haven. 
1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-dh., Flute, or Fluyt, a pink- 
rigged fly-boat. J/éid., Pinkstern, a very narrow boat on 
the Severn. 1890 in Haswell Afafstfer (1895) 112 In 1833... 
T sailed in the well-known old Liberty and Property—a 
collier with ‘pink’ stern; the last of her race, I believe, 
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Pink (pink), sé.2, penk (penk). Forms: a. 
5- penk, 7 penck, penke; also 8-9 pank. 8. 
7 pinck, 7- pink, {[Origia obscure: cf. dial. 
Ger. pink(e fem., (1) minnow, (2) small salmon, (3) 
a kind of eel. The historical Eng. form was per’, 
for which Zzz% began to appear in 17th c., and has 
becn adopted in fishery statntes in sense 2, 

Tt has no connexion with sin& the flower, nor with sink 
the colour, as erroneonsly assumed by some.] 

1, A mianow. Now dfaé. 

a. @1490 Botoner /tin. (1778) 358 Yn Wye-water sunt.. 
penkys. 1651-3 T. Banker Art of Angling 4 The angling 
with a Menow, called in some places Pencks [ed. 1820, 
Pincks]. 1653 Watton Angler iv. 93 With a Worm, ora 
Minnow (which some call a Penke). 1787 Grose Province. 
Gloss, Pank, or Pink, a minnow. N. 1828 C. Croker 
fairy Leg. VW.57 Penk or Pink [is] the name of the litde 
fish nore commonly called in England minnow. 1891 A. 
Lane in Longa. Mag, Aug. 446 An artificial penk. 

8. a 1687 Corton Axgler's Ballad ii. Poems (1689) 76 And 
full well you may think, If you troll with a Pink, One 
[fishing-rod] too wenk will be apt to miscarry. 1755 Joun- 
son, Pink..6. Afish; the minnow. 1989, 1828 [seea]. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shrofpsh. Word-bh., Pink, ..the Minnow. 
(E.D.D. cites it also from Sheffield, Derbysh., Leicester, 
Notts, Cheshire, & Warwicksh.] | 

2. A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 
a samlet, parr. 

1828 Sporting Afag. XXII. 26 There are 2 great number 
of samlets or pinks. 1861 Act 24 § 25 Viet. c 109 § 4 All 
migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the 
names..salmon..parr, spawn, pink, last spring, hepper, last- 
brood,..or by any other local name. 1886 S#, Wicholas 
Aug. 740/2 Presently the alevin grows into the fry, or 
pink, which is an absurd little fish about an inch long, 
goggle-eyed, and with dark bars on its sides. 

Pink (pink), 5d.8 [f. Pink v.1, q. v. for Forms.] 

+1. A hole or eyclet punched in a garment for 
decorative purposes; also, scalloping done for the 
same purpose: cf. PinkinG vid, 6.1, pinking-iron. 

1512 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot. WV. 215 Item,..for iiije 
powdringisand pinkis to thesam goune,..xijs._ 1598 FLorto, 
Tagtiuszt, eral gine cuts or iagges in clothes. 1599 B. 
Jonson Cynthia's Rez, v. iv, Is this pinke of equall propor- 
tion to this cut? 1632 — Magn. Lady ut. iv, Vou ise 
rather have An ulcer in your body, than a pink More in 
your clothes. 

42. A stab with a poniard, rapier, etc, Obs. 

1601 Wreven Mirr. Mart. Cj, At a great word she will 
her posiiard draw, Looke for the pincke if once thon giue 
the lye. 1638 Foro Lady's Trial m. i, The fellow's a 
shrewd fellow at a pink. 

b. A shot-wound. 

1885 Pall Mall G.13 May 4/1 He is spotted with marks 
of stabs and revolver ‘pinks’, and he takes all his wounds 
quite as matter of course. 

Pink, sé.tanda.! Forms: Gpynke, 6-7 pinck(e, 
pinke, 7- pink. [Etymology obscure. By some 
conjectured to be named from its ‘pinked’ or jagged 
petals; but there is no evidence that Pink v. had 
the sense ‘to cnt or scallop the edges (of gar- 
ments)’ in the 16thc., or indeed before the 19th. 
Others would connect the name with find eye, 
small eye, comparing the Fr. name av//et, dim. of 
ail eye, nnd med.L. Ocellzes, dim. of oczdus eye.] 

A. sé, I. 1. The general name of varions species 
of Dianthus (N.O. Caryophyllacer), esp. of D. 
plumarius, a favourite garden plant, a native of 
Eastern Enrope, with very numerous varieties hav- 
ing pure white, pink, crimson, and variegated 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

1573 Tusser 7/186. (1878) ‘ Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
.. Pinkes of all sorts. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. vii. ue Ube 
Pynkes, and small feathered Gillofers, are like to the double 
or cloane Gillofers,.,sauing they be single and a great deale 
smaller. /éid. 156 Called in Englishe by diuers names, as 
Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, and_ small 
Honesties. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil § Kath, 1,272 Mle lay 
me downe vpon a hanke of Pinkes. 1662 Perys Diary 
29 May, To the old Spring Garden,..the wenches gathered 
pinks. 1779 Surrinan Corti u.1i, Sweet-william and sweet 
marjoram—and all The tribe of single and of donble pinks. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & B. 1. ix.159 A highly re- 
spectable individual..clean as a pink, and dull as a pike- 
staff. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1. 1. 589 Starry pinks for 
garlands meet. 

transf. 1885 T. Moztev Remin. Towns, etc. IL. 339 Those 
blue eyes and that mixture of pinks and lilies that men, and 
women too, admire or quiz, as they are disposed. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of Dianihus, and to other plants allied to 
or resembling the pink; e.g. 

Carolina Pink = Pinkroot: cf. Caaouinay China or 
Chinese Pink, Dianthus chinensis: see Cuina sé. 2b} 
Ciove Pink, DV. Caryophyllus: see Ciove sé.2 6; Dept- 
ford Pink, D. Armeria; Fire or Ground Pink, Silene 
virginica; see Fines’. 11.5 b; Indian Pink=China pink; 
also applied to some West Indian and N. American species 
of pomea; also = Pixgroor; fJagged Pink, Ragged 
Rohin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi; Maiden, Maidenly, or 
Meadow Pink, Dianthus deltoides: see Mawen sé. 
iob; Maryland Pink = Carolina pink; Old maid's 
Pink, Soapwort, Saponaria officinalss (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
Pheasant's eye Pink = Pneasanr's Eve 3; Sea-Pink, 
(a) Thrift, Statice Armeria; (6) Cerastinm repens; 
Spanish Pink, D. Afsfanieus; Swamp Pink, Azalea 
viscosa; Wild Pink, any wild species of Dianthus; in 
U.S. applied to Sitene penusylvanica and S. virginica 
(=Ground Pink) 

1860 BartLett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pink Root, .. also 
known as the *Carolina Pink. 1741 Compl, Fast ’tece 
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iii. 361 The little Blue, the *China or Indian Pink. 1797 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 9/1 The Chinensis, *Chinese, or 
Indian pink. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 475/2 Diianthus) 
Care is or the *Clove Pink. 1866 Moore in Brande 
& Cox Dict. Se., etc. 1. 06/2 What is called a Clove Pink is 
Dianthus caryophylins, the source of the Carnation and 
Picotee. [1597 Gerarve f/créaé 1. clxxiii. 476 A Wilde 
creeping Pinke, which groweth in our pastures neere about 
London. .but especially in the great field next to Detford, 
by the path side as you go from Redriffe to Greenewich.] 
1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 205 Afay...Span. Pinks, 
*Deptford Pinks. 1831 J. Davirs Manual Mat. Med. 447 
*Ground pink. Silene virginiana, 1664 Evetyy Kal. 
Flort. (1729) 219 September...*Indian Pinks, A‘tbiopick 
Apples. 1741-97 [see China, Chinese Pink above) 1866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Spigelia, The Pink-root, Worm-grass, or 
Indian-pink of the shops is the produce of S. startlandica. 
1573 Baret Aldo. P 349 The *iagged Pinkes, Vetonica 
Altilis minor..Dodon. 1753 Cuambens Cyed. Supp. s.v.,The 
little creeping pink, with one flower on every stalk, called by 
many the *manden-pink. x Gerarve Herbal 1. clxxiil. 
477 Caryophyllus Virgineus, * Maidenly Pinkes. 1866 Treas, 
Sot. 891 Maiden or * Meadow Pink. 1733 Mitten Gard. Dict., 
Statice, Thrift or *Sea Pink. 1959 /bid. sv. Cerastium, 
Hoary creeping Monse-ear, by some called Sea Pink. 
1854 H. Miter Sch. § Scns. xviii. (1858) 397 Beds of 
thrift, with its gay flowers the sea-pinks, 1892 H. Hutcntn- 
son Fairway Isl. 97 Here and there a_bunch of dead sea- 
ink. 1664 *Spanish Pink [see Deptford Pink above). 1884 
Tintea Plant-n2., Spanish Pink, Diauthus Aispanicus. 
1898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXIL. 4990/1 The familiar 
sweet-scented white aznlea.., the ‘*swamp pink’ of my 
boyhood. 1753 Crampers Cyc, Supp. s.v., The wild 
sweet-william, or comnion *wild pink. 1814 Worpsw. £x- 
cursion vi. Poems (1888) 497/2 The wild pink crowns the 
garden-wall, 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 375/2 S. pennsylvanica, 
or Wild Pink, as it is popularly called, with pink flowers. 
ec. Locally applied to the Cuckoo-flower or 


Lady's Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 

1818 Hoce Brownie of B. xi, Enough to make the pinks 
an‘ ewe gowan blnsh to the very lip. 

2. fig. The ‘flower’, or finest example of ex- 
cellence; the embodied perfection (ef some good 
quality). 

xgg2 Suaks. Rom, & Fuld. u. tv. 61 Afer. Nay, 1 am the 
very pinck of curtesie. Rom. Pinke for flower. 162: 
Frercuen Pilgvive 1. ii, This is the prettiest pilgrim—The 
pinck of pilgrims, 1711 Stree Sfect. No. 140 P 10 Ladies, 
..the very Pinks of Good-breeding. 1973 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1. i, Setting off her pretty monster as the very pink 
of perfection. 1823 Moore Fost-dag viii. 4 Come to our 
Féte, and show again That pea-green coat, thou pink o' 
Mas. Suzawoop Lady of Manor Ul. xxii, 
398, I have been admiring your cupboards; they are the 
very pink of elegance. 1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Jack Z, 
i. 20 The ae and pafagon of propriety. 

b. The most perfect condition or degree of 
something ; the height, extreme. 

1767 G. 5. Carey /lills of Hybla 20 Behold her sailing in 
the pink of taste, Trump’d up with powder, frippery and 
paste. 1840 Toackeray Paris Sk.-dh, (1872)173 In the very 

ink of the mode. 1893 VIzeTELLy Géances Back 1. xiii. 255 
He} got himself up in the very pink of fashion. 

ce. A beanty; an exquisite, a smart person, one 


of the élite. ? Ods. 

1602 Breton Aferry Wonders B iij, He hada pretty pincke 
to his own wedded wife. 1821 Sporting Mag. [X. 27 A new 
white upper tog, that would have given a sporting appear- 
ance to a pink of Regent-street. 1827 Fonsianque Eng. 
under 7 Admmintstr. (1837) 1. 55 His Vice runs into the 
contrary extreme. He is a Pink, an Exquisite, 

3. alfrib. or as adj, Exquisite; smart, ‘swell’. 
Now only U.S. co/log. or Bg 

1598 Marston Pygmad, iil. x ‘or to perfume her rare 

rfection With some meet! ing pinck Epitheton. 2818 
lee Morcan A ntodiog. (1859) 42 1t was Lady Cork’s ‘Pink 
night ', the rendezvons of the fashionable exclusives. 

4. Comb, (in sense 1), as pink-growing sb., pink- 
dike adj.; pink-coloured a., of the colour of the 
pink ; having a pink colour. 

1681 T. Jonony, London's Foy Biv, A Mantle of pink colour’d 
sarsnet, fringed with Gold. 17.. Moore 7rav. II. xe. 
(Jod.), The dancers.. were dressed in white silk flounced 
with pink-coloured ribbands. Heer I E, Ssntn Phys. Bot. 

x2 Little pink-like plants. 1826 Miss Mitroro Village 

Ser. i. (1863) 244 Lending his willing aid in waiting and 
entertaining on fair-days and market-days, at pink-feasts 
and melon-feasts, 13845 /lorist's Jrnl. Sept. 186 The remi- 
niscences of pink-growing are always most ipteresting to us. 


II. sb. use of B. ; 
5. A light or pale red colour with a slight purple 


tinge. (See also Pink 54,5) 

[1828 Wenster, Pind,..a color used by painters; from the 
color of the flower.] 1846 Worcester, Pink,.. the usnal 
color of the flower; a light crimson. 1874 A. O'SuauGn- 
nessy Music & Moonlight, Ode to New Age 183 Nay, by 
yon pink of slowly parting lips, A long rim near the dawn. 
1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose.. falling in close 
exquisite veils of pink and green down to the daisied grass. 


b. With defining word prefixed to denote a 


particular shade: see B. 1b. 

1893 F, F. Moone / Forbid Banns (1899) 88 The mellow 
crimson faded into shell-pink. 1900 Daily News 28 Apr. 
6/6 A little prawn-pink is introduced under the enibroidery. 
1900 G. Swirr Somerley 101 Soft cheeks with a sort of sun- 
rise-pink on them—not that unhealthy, doll-like shell-pink. 

6. Scarlet when worn by fox-hunters; a scarlet 
hunting-coat, or the cloth of which it is made. _ 

1834 Disnarti Corr. a. Sister 15 Feb., Although not in 

ink, [1] was the best mounted man in the field. 1860 

R. E. Warsurton /funt, as (1883) 143 A sect.. Who 
blindly follow, clad in coats of pink, A beast whose nature 
istorun and stink. 186: Hucues Tom Brown at O<ft, 
They are the hunting set, and come in with pea-coats over 


men! 1825 


PINE. 


their pinks. 1889 Daily News 12 Nov. 5/2 Scarlet, con- 
ventionally known as ‘ pink ', will, be trusts, last as long as 
fox-hunting. 1900 /éfd, 24 Feb. 6/7 A short coat in hunting 
pink. R er, 
b. ¢vansf. A man in ‘pink’; a fox-hunter. 

1828 Sforting Mag. XX1. 323 Even in the strictest College 
a pink could unmolested walk across the Court. 1840 Suatre 
in W. Knight Shairp & Friends (1888) 44, L see the pinks 
flocking out to the ‘meets’. 1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bh. 
(ed. 6)91 Pinks call for their second [horse] to finish the run, 

B. adj. [orig. attrib. use of sense 1 of the sb.] 

1. Of the colour of the pink (sense 1) in its single 

natural state; of a pale or light red colour, slightly 


inclining towards purple; of a pale rose-colour. 

1720 Mrs. Mantey Power of Love (1741) 1.16 A Veil of 
Pink Colour. 1733-4 Mrs. Detanv in Life § Corr. 431 
Lady Dysart’s clothes were pink armazine trimmed with 
silver, 1806 Jed. Yrnd. XV. 58 The pustule was small... 
Its base was of a ligbt red or pink colour. 1821-30 Ln. 
Cocksurn Mem. vii. (1874) 350 He .. could not be looked at 
without his face becoming pink. 1875 Princess Auice in 
Ment. 14 Feb. (1884) 336 She looks pink and smiling, 

b. With prefixed word expressing the particular 
shade, as deght, deep, dull, pale pink; arbutus-, 
coral-, currant-, old-, orange-, prawn-, purple-, 
rasplerry-, shell-pink, etc. See also Rose-pink, 


SALMON-Z2724. 

1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/1 A small flower with pale pink 
florets. 1887 Daily ete 20 July 6/1 A coral-pink em- 
broidered dress. 1888 Laity 25 Oct. 374/3 Some old pink 
rosebuds near the face. 1901 Datly News 19 Jan. 6/7 A 
band of prawn-pink velvet. 

2. Applied to thecolonrofahunting-coat: see A.6. 

31857 Trottore Barchester T. xxii, He..could not be 

ersnaded to take his pink coat out of the press, or his 
Biers out of his stable. 

C. Combinations (chiefly of the adj.). a. Quali- 
fying other adjs. of colour, as pish-pearl, -violet, 
-whrte; also pink-and-while, etc. 

1845 D. Jerrorp Zime Works Wonders 1. 2 Fug. Uve 
some beautiful bacon, sir, Such pink and white ! Streaked, 
sir, like a carnation. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian x, The 
pretty dark girl with the pink and white cheeks like a doll. 
1897 Mary Kinestev JV. Africa 389 Some zoophyte of an 
exquisite bright mauve or-pink-violet colour. 1900 Daily 
News ; July 3/4 The crowds that give life to these wide 
pink-white streets present a bewildering display of colour. 

b. Parasynthetic and instrumental, as frrk- 
blossomed, -bound, -breasted, -checked, -coated, -faced, 
flowered, -leaved, -lipped, -ribhed, -shaded, -striped, 
-tinted, -veined adjs. Pink-coloured: see A. 4. 

1826 Miss Mirroro Village Ser. 11. (1863) 373 Vbe baby, 
adorned in a pink-checked frock, a_ blue spotted pinafore, 
and a little white cap. 1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 29 And 
pink-lipp‘dshells, and many-colour’d weeds. 1844 THACKERAY 
Box of Novels Wks. 1900 XIII. 403 Those pink-bound 
volumes are to be found in every garrison. 1873 Morets 
in Mackail £7/é (1899) 1. 293 Abundance of pink-blossomed 
leafless peach and almond trees. 1890 ‘R. Botparewoon' 
Miner's Right G69) 1586/2 Built of pale, pink-veined, cream 
free-stone. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader 174 Pink-edged, 
pa eced, ..and thick cardboard wads, cloth wads, and 
lack wads, are used for special purposes. 

¢e. Special combinations and collocations: pink- 
ash (see quot.); pink bed, one of the beds of 
sandstone in the Swanage quarries; pink-cheek, 
a fish of New South Wales, Upeneichthys porosus 
(Cent. Dict. 1890); pink-fever = PinkK-EYE 2 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1893); pink-fish, a S. Californian 
-pinkish-eoloured gobioid fish, 7yphlogobius calt- 
Sornensis, which lives attached to the underside of 
stones (Webster Leet pink-foot a. poet, =next ; 
pink-footed a@., having pink feet: spec. applied 
to the Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus) ; 
pink gilding, pink gold, gilding having a pink 
tinge resulting from a combination of gold, silver, 
and copper; pink-grass, an agricultural name for 
species of sedge, esp. Carex glauca and C. pracox, 
found in ence: pink salt, the ammonium salt 
of tetrachloride of tin, 2NH,CLSnCl,, used in 
calico-printing ; pink saueer, a saucer containing 
a pigment used to give a pink tint to the skin, or 
to garments ; ¢ravsf. the pigment itself. 

3881 Raymono Mining Gloss. s.v. Coal, Anthracite is 
divided in the United States according to the color of the 
ash after ee into white-ash, red-ash, and *pink-ash 
coal, 1858 A.C. Ramsay, etc. Rock Spec. (1862) 142 (E. D. D.) 
The ‘* Pink Bed ', wbich forms a part of the Freestone Series. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 404 The *pink-foot doves 
Stull told their weary tale unto their loves. 1882 Hersurn 
in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club \X. No. 3. 505 The Bean and the 
*Pinkfooted Goose, almost daily visitors .. during spring. 
3873 E.Spon Workshop Receipts oe 1.197/1 *Pink gilding,.. 
should present at the same time, the Bets yellow, and white 
shades, in such a manner that a practised eye will dis- 
tinguish them. /d/d, 196/2 *Pink gold (results) from the 
combination of gold, silver, and copper. 1856 Mitr.er Alem. 
Chet, V1. 936 A similar constitution holds in the corre- 
sponding ammoniacal salt NH,Cl, SnCle, which is the *pink 
salt of the dyer. 1868 Warts Dict, Chem, V. 810 It is used 
in calico-printing under the name of fixé sa/t, for the pro- 
duction of red colours. 1864 Werester, *“Pink-sancer. 1888 
New York World 22 July (Farmer Amer), Flesh tights.. 
colored with what we call pink saucer in the profession, a 
kind of stuff you buy at the druggists. 

Pink, 54.5 [Origin unknown: it appears to be 
a distinct word from pree.] <A yellowish or 


greenish-yellow pigment or ‘lake’ obtained by | 


885 


the combination of a vegetable colouring matter 
with some white base, ns a metallic oxide. Also 
pink-yellow = yellow lake. 

Brown pink and French pink are derived from Persian or 
Avignon berries (AAamnus tnfectoria); Dutch, English, 
and /talian pink from quercitron bark (Quercus tinctoria). 

1634 Peacnam Gentil, Exerc. 1. xxiii. 75 Your principall 
yellow be these—Orpiment, Masticot, Saffron, Pinke Yellow, 
Oker de Luce, Umber. 47d, xxvi. 90 For yellowish garments, 
thinne Pinke, and deepned with pinke and greene. 1658 
Prius, Pink, a kinde of yellow colour used in painting. 
1676 Beare in H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1765) IL 
i. 78, T gave Mr. Manby two ounces of very good lake of 
my making, and one ounce and half of pink. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury wt. 148/2 Pinke,a kind of yellowish green. 
1703 T.S. Art's Duprov. 1. 39 English Pink, grind it with 
common Size. 1758 Ann. Reg. 111/1 The colouring used ..is 
supposed to be Duteb pink, which will make bohea tee of a 
fine green. 1823 Crass Yechnol. Dict., Pink,..a sort of 
yellow colonr. 186: Miss Pratr //ower. Pd, 1. 67 To the 
Juices of this yellow weed [Aeseda luteola] the artist owes 
the colourcalled Dutch pink. 1862 Archit. Publ. Soe. Dict., 
French pink, a pigment made of ‘Troyes (i.e. Spanish) white 
with Avignon or French berrics. 1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 1, 
895 Brown-pink, and others of the same class are also 
evanescent in their layers, A 

Pink (pink), 56.6 [Echoie.] 

1. An imitation of the note of the chaffinch (often 
redupliealed, pinzk-pink); hence ¢ransf., a loeal 
name of the bird itself. 

(1809 Batcuetor Anal. Ene. Lang. 140 Pint, a chaffinch 
(a Nottinghamshire word).] 1829 J. L. Kxarr Frad. Nad. 
165 In Gloucestershire. .from the constant repetition of one 
note, when alarmed or in danger, they have acquired the 
name of ‘ twinks ';and ‘pinks, 83x Howirt Seasons (1837) 
106 The weet-weet and pink-pink of the chaffinch. 1864 R. 
Cuamsers 54, of Days 11. 4/2. 1894 R. B. Suarre /andbe. 
Birds Gt. Brit. 1.36 The Chaffinch.. Its familiar note, ‘ pink, 
pink’, is heard everywhere in the spring. 

+2. A sea-bird of some kind. Oss. 

1670 Narnoroucu Yrad. in Acc. Sez. Late Voy, 1. (1694) 81 
Other such Sea-Fow!ls, as Pinks and Sea-mews. 

Pink, a.): see Pink sit A. 3, B 

Pink, 2.2 and s4.7 Obs. or dtal. [Of obscure 
history; as adj. used chiefly in pik eye, + pink 
aye, where it seems to be related to Du. Azné 
ooghen: sec Pink v.42; the sb. is used more widely 
in Se.: cf. Du. fix the little finger, also a young 
bullock, a steer; pointing to an original sense 
‘something small ’.} 

A. adj. Small, contraeted, diminutive; in the 
obs, or arch. phrase pink eye, t pink nye, a small 
eye, a winking or half-shut eye: see PInKENY. 

1575 [see Prxkexy 31} 1606 Suaks. Ant. §& CA tt, vii, 121 
Come thou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with 
Pinke eyne, 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 661 The third 
sort [of Cantharides]. .are of a rusty colour, and their small 
pink eyes as black as Jet. 1825 Brockett 4. C. Gioss., 
Pink, small. ‘ Aw never saw sic a Pink-eed body’. Rie 

B. sd. Se. Something very small: +a. A diminu- 
tive specimen or erenture ; brat, elf (ods.); b. A 


very small hole or spot, 2 small peep of light. 

@ 1585 Montcomerie //yting 119 On sike as thysell, little 
pratling pinke, Could thou not ware inke, thy tratling to 
tell? 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encyel. (1876) 382 A small 
mind, with only a pink, or small gleam of lightin it. 1866 
Grecor Banfsh. Gloss. 126 Pink, a very small hole; a very 
small spot. 

Pink (pink), v1 Forms: 4-6 pynke, 6 pynk, 
pyneke, 6-7 pinke, pincke, 6-8 pinek, 6- pink. 

(Cf. LG. pinken to strike, peck (‘schlagen, picken’, Doornk.- 
Koolman’s. v. pz4e), suggested to be a nasalized modifica- 
tion of picken, Pick vt The sense is more or less that of 
FP. piguer, Pr., Sp. picar, (Some evidence (from Sp, Pg. 
Cat.) ts adduced By Karting, No. 7163, for a Romanie stem 
pine- prick, sting.) Cf. also the OF. Gloss on pincan=L. in 


puucto (Napier OF. Glosses No. 3683), which is however 


perh, a scribal error.) ‘ 

1. éxtr. To make holes; to priek, thrust, stab. 
Now rare (or only as absol. use of 2 or 3). 

The meaning of the first quot. is uncertain. 

41307 Sat. Consistory Conrts in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 
Heo pynkes with heore penne onheore parchemyn, 1530 
Parser. 658/1, I] pynke. (No Fr.] 1867 Suytu Saélor's 
Word-bk., To Pink,..to stab, as, between casks, to detect 
men stowed away, 7 P 

2. trans. To pierce, prick, or stab with any 


pointed weapon or instrament. Also fig. 

1598 B. Jonson Lv, Afan in [unt ww, ti, By my band, | 
will pinck your flesh, full of holes, with my rapier for this. 
1671 Fours fist. of Rom. Treas. (1681) 281 Cutting and 
pinking bis Body with their Swords. 1716 Anpison Drurnmner 
iv. i, One of them pink’d the other naduel. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xiii, 1 would 1 had pinked one of the knaves at 
least. 1893 Vizetetty Glances Back Il. xxxi. 190 (He] 
Pinked his sarcastic adversary in the arm. 

+b. To pierce with a bullet. Ods. 

1661 Ocitsy King’s Coronation 19 With Bullets pink Their 

Quarters untill they sink. ‘ : 
e. fig. (with play on sense 3). Zo pink one’s 
jacket or doublet, to pierce, hit, ‘ pepper’, ‘dress’. 

1684 Voy. Capt. Sharp 45 Vut as soon as we began to pink 
some of their Jeckete for them with our Fuzees, they got 
out of our reach. 1724 Swirt Wood's Exec. Wks. 1814 VII. 
297, 37d Taylor. V'll pink bis doublet. / 

d. Pugilisttc slang. To strike with the fist with 


visible effect. 

1810 ae Afag.XXXV1. 44 Hall was without science, 
and Ballard pinked his head. 1816 /ééd. XLVIIL 180 The 
face of his opponent seemed a little pinked. 1821 /d/d. 
N.S. VII. 274 Hudson was pinked all over. 


PINK. 


3. To ornament (eloth, leather, or the like) by 
cutting or punching eyelet-holes, figures, letters, 
ele. (usually in order to display a rich lining or 
under-garment of contrasting colour) ; to perforate ; 
also, in modern use, to decorate the raw edge of 
silk, etc., by scalloping and punehing out a pattern 
on it. Also éo pink out. 

1§03 Ace. fd. High Treas, Scot. 11. 221 Item, for making 
of the said goun..xxs. Item, for pynking of the sleffis of 
it..vs. xd. 1583 Stunpes Anat. Abe tt. (2882) 37 They 
[skins of leather] must_be stitched finelie, pincked, cutte, 
karued. 1596 Nasne Saffron: IValden Wks. (Grosart) IIL 
141 A sute made of.. white canuas pinkt vpon cotton, 1600 
Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1.16 Here take this paire 
of Shooes cnt out by Hodge,..seam'd by my selfe, Made up 
and pinckt, with letters for thy name. 1642 Futter /Joly 
& Prof, St. un. xx. 207 The Turks did use to wonder much 
at our English men for pinking or cutting their clothes, 
counting thet little better then mad for their pains to make 
holes in whole cloth. 1666 Pervs Diary 15 Oct., A long 
cassocke..of black cloth, and pinked with white silke under 
i, ox71g D'Urnrev rides (1872) LV. 5 His skin did took like 
Satin pinck'd, With Gashes many a score. 1768 J. Rvron 
Narr. Patagonia (ed, 2) 225 Their shoes are pinked and ent. 
¢1800 Miss Kyicut A xfotiog. 1. 16 His father kept a shop, 
and he was obliged to pink shrouds. 1893 Lady 17 Aug. 
172/3 The edge may be pinked-ont in the simple notches 
known as the “saw ' pattern. 1903 Daily Chron. 30 May 8/4 
Such silk can be bought ready ' pinked’ at the edges. 

Jig. 1876 Newton Leinnie's Complex. (1633) 43° Their 
bodies pinked full of scabs. 

+4. To cut or puncture the skin as an adorn- 
ment; totattoo, Also gwtr. Ods. 

1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. v.vii. 38 Their cutting, pinking, 
and pouncing of their flesh with garnishments..of sundry 
shapes and fashions. 1650 But wer 4 sthrofponret. 236 They 
of Sierra Leona..both men and women, race and pink over 
all their bodies. 1741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese Lett. xxx. 221 
The Tunguses have the Skin of their Foreheads and Cheeks 
pink‘d in the manner of Embroidery. 1781 [sce Pankeo 1}. 


5. To adorn, beattify, deck. 

1§58 Puagr <A meid. tv. Liv b, This pranking Paris fyne with 
mates of beardles kynde.. With grekishe wymple pynkyd 
womanlyke. 1577 Hanser duc. Lect F7ist. (1650) $9 Is it 
seemly fora Se to pinck and gingerly to set forth him. 
self? 1725 Braotry Fam. Dict. s.v. Lily, The Flowers .. 
are. crooked, pnrpled, and pink'd with certain red Spots, 
they smell sweatly and please the Sight. 1892 7emple Bar 
Alag. Apr. 539 April..pink'd the earth with flowers, 1896 
(C. Rockers] Batrnsla’ Foak's An. 20 (EF. D. D.) I windas 
wor pinked aht wi a touch a gas leet inside. 

Pink (pink), v2 Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 6 
pynke, 6-7 pinek, pinke, 7- pink. [= Du. 
pinken to shut the eyes (Hexham, 1678), to wink, 
to leer, MDn. fracken, Du. finken to blink, to 
glimmer, MHG. pivdex. Kilian has also pinck 
ooghen ‘connivere, nictare, oculis semiclausis in- 
tueri, oenlos contrahere et aliquo modo elandere’ 
(cf. mod.Du. 4uipoogen to blink, leer) ; also pinche 
sb. ‘(zeés) lumen, ocults’, History unknown.] 

l. dntr, a. Of the eyes: To be half shut, to 
blink ; to peer, peep. Now dia/, b. Of a person: 
To peep or peer with half-closed eyes; to blink 
or wink in a sleepy or sly manner; to look slyly. 
Now dal, te. transf. Of a candle, ete: To 
shine with a peep of light, to peep; to twinkle, to 
shine faintly (ods.). 

Q. ¢1840 J. Hexvwooo Four P. P. Bij, And vpon drinkyng, 
myne eyes wyll be pinkynge. (Cf. c1gs4q /uterl. of Vouth 
Ciij, Yet T can tel you more and ye wy! con me thanke 
Pinke and drinke and also at the blanke And many sportes 
mo.] 1556 J. Hevwoon Sider § F. xix. 55 Though his 
iye on vs therat pleasantlie pinke, Yet will he thinke, 
that we saie not as we thinke. 1681 Aoxd. Ball. V, 86 
When our senses are drown'd, and our eyes they do pink. 
1733-4 Mes. Detany in Lie §& Corr. I. 426, I can't brag 
much of my eye. 1 find it still weak .. though it went 
pinking and blinking to court last night. ; 

b. 1587 Harrison Lugland u. vi. ote 1, 160 They..sit 
still pinking with their narrow cies as halfe sleeping. @ rg9x 
H, Smitn Ser. (1866) 1. 395 They stand aloof from religion, 
pinking and winking. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 711 Thou dost 
pinke vpon mee with thine eyen. 1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa 
(1811) V. xix. 211 Mrs. Bevis ery returned witb an 
answer (winking and pinking at me) that the lady would 
follow her down. 1806-7 J. Berrsroro AMiseries J/ tm. 
Life (1826) Post. Groans xxxv, Pinking and blinking witb 
his up-and-down-goggles full at me. Rone : 

@. 1889 Pappe rv. Hatchet Div b, Martin with a wit worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the snuffe of 
a candle. 1616 Breton Good & Badde 38 He is but the 
snuffe of a Candle, that pinke it never so long, ‘it will out 
atlast’, a1674 Heraick £piihalaminn: Poems (1869) 454 
You starres, Begin to pinke. : 

2. Pink in (of daylight, ete.): To close in, 
diminish, ‘draw in’. déal. . , 

31886 T. Harpy Alayor of Casterbridge U. vi. 87 Ut being 
now what the people called the ‘ pinking in’ of the day, that 
is, the quarter-hour just before dusk. 1888 — Wessex 
Tales (1889) 36 The evening is pinking in already. 

Pink (pink), 2.3 Se. [app. echoic.] str. To 
trickle, drip; also, to make a tinkling sound in 
dripping. Hence Pink sé.8 a drop, also the 


sound made by a drop ( ig ED Dict, 1880). 
1768 Ross ffelenore 2 n' a’ the time the tears ran 

down her cheek, An’ pinked o'er her chin upon her keek. 

a18iz W. Incram Dream in Walker Bards Bon-Accord 

soot draps pinkin frae the riggin’. 1815 West 
Gan: O’er erystall'’d roof and sparry wall, 
rops perpetual fall, 


(1887) 368 The 
Briton 14 Apr. 
Where pinking 


PINKANINNY. 


+Pinkaninny. Oés. ?A variant of PINKENY 
assimilated in the ending to piccaninny. 

3696 D'Unrey Quix. 1. tv. 41 Dear Pinkaninny, If half a 
Guiny, To love will win ye, I lay it here down. 

+Pinkardine. Oés. Some precious stone. 

13.. BE. Adil. P. B. 1472 Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay 
perles bitwene. 


Pink bed to Pink-cheek: see Pink sé.4 C. 
Pinked (pinkt), of4.a. [f. Pryx vl + -zp1} 
1. Pierced, pricked, wounded ; also, tattooed. 
1608 Day Huw, out of Br. w. iii, 1 like a whole skinne 
better then a pinkt one. 2781 Cowper £.xpostulation 486 
Taught thee to clothe thy pinked and painted hide. 

2, Of cloth, leather, etc.: Ornamented with per- 
forations, or (later) cut edges; slashed, scalloped. 

1598 Frorio, 7rixe, cuts, iags, snips, or such cutting or 
pinching, inckt worke in garments, 1613 SHAks. //en. V/2/, 
v. iv. 50 Chere was a Habberdashers Wife..that rail’d vpon 
me, till her pinck’d porrenger fell off her head. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury ui. 14/2 Pinked or raised Shooes, have the 
over leathers grain part cut into Roses, or other devices. 1693 
Suaowe rt Volunteers w. Wks. 1720 TV. 462 I'll make thee 
fuller of Holes, then eer pink't Satin was, 1807 CrausE 
Par. Reg. Ww. 347 Verses fine Round the pink’d rims of 
crisped Valentine. 1849 James JVoodman ii, A sorry- 
coloured, pinked doublet. ; ‘ 

b. Of flounces, frills, ribbons, etc.: Having the 
raw edge of the matcrial stamped or cut into 
scallops, jags, or narrow points. Often péwhed oul. 

1884 Daily Vews 23 Sept.6/1 The skirt. edged with a very 
thick ruche of mnkelo silk inthetwo colours. 1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 9378/2 A most becoming little bonnet in_pinked-ont 
cloth and velvet. 1893 /éid. 17 Aug. 172/3 The bretelle 
frill is straight at the pinked edge. . 

Pinkeen (pigki‘n). Auglo-Irish. [f. Prxg 30.2 
+ -een, It. -én, dim. suffix.] A little minnow ; fiz. 
a very diminutive or insignificant person. 

1831 S. Lover Leg. Zreé.iv. 39 I'll turn you into a pinkeen. 
18932 Jane Bartow Jrish f{cydls 169 Fishing for pinkeens 
along by the river. 1892 Eauty Lawtess Grania fi i. vi. 
89 Just a poor little pinkeen of a fellow. 

Pinken (pinkon),v. rave. [f. Pink al +-EN5,] 
tnir. To become pink. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 867/2 Its spotless tip first 
pinkening like the point of some wondrous bud. 

+Pinkeny, pinkany. 0¢s. (exc. dial. in 
scnse 3). Forms: 6 pink nye, pinky ney, 
pinekeny, -anie, -any, pinkany, 7 pink-an- 
eye, pinken eye. See also Pink a.%, PINKIE a. 
[orig. pint nye (pl. ryres, neyne), i.e. PInK a? 
small, narrow + 2ye = ye, Eve, with prosthetic 2 
(cf. Picsney). Cf. early mod.Du. finch oaghen 
vb., pinche sb. (Kilian 1599: see Pink v.*). Prob. 
pink nye, pinkie nye, was orig, child’s language, 
fondly imitated by nurses, and so became an expres- 
sion of endearment.] 

1. A small, narrow, blinking, or peering eye; 
a tiny or dear little eye. 

1575 Laxeuam Let. (1871) 17 To see the bear with hiz 
pink nyez leering after hiz enmiez approch. 1593 Rick 
Greenes Newes Div, ‘The one of her eyes was bleard..the 
other was a pretty narrowe pinckeny, looking euer as though 
she smylde. 1594 Looce Wounds Civ. War (Hunter. Cl.) 54 
O most surpassing wine.. Thou makest some to stumble, and 
many mo to fumble; And me haue pinkie nine. r6rz N. 
Freco Wowuan a Weathercock w. ii, Hj, Those Pinkanies 
of thine, For I shall ne‘re be blest to call them mine. 

2. transf. Applied to a person, usually as a term 
of endearment: Darling, pet; = PicsNey. 

1599 NasHe Lenfex Stuf 42 The other..was Hero,..she 
was a pretty pinckany and Venus priest. 1599 Porter 
Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 68 Mal. Tee: who 1? 
«eA Christ crosse rowe 1? Phil. No, sweete pinckanie. 
r6za Massincer & Dekker Virg, Mart, 1. i. Wks. 1873 IV. 
23 That pink-an-eye jack-an-apes boy, her page. 

. Lenkeny John, also piuken-eyed John (corr. 
pink-o'-my-Jokn), a popular name of the pansy or 
heart’s-ease, widely current in the midland counties. 

1879 Prior Brit. Plants s.v. Pansy, Pink of my John. 
1886 Britrex & Houtano Eng. Plant-n., Pink-o'-my-John, 
Viola tricolor...Other forms of the name are Pinken-eyed 
John..and Pink-cyed John..: also Pinkenny-John. 

Pinker (pi'nka1), sé. [f. Pink v.t+-er1.] One 
who pinks. a. One who stabs; a stabber. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Jana. World 113 So many pinkers, .Sawe 
neuer. 

b. One who punches designs in cloth, leather, etc. 
_ 1598 Florio, Tag/inazatore, a slicer, a cutter, a pinker or 
jagger. 161z Cotcr., Eschiffeur, a Cutter or Pinker. 1858 
Sttmonos Diet. Trade, Pinker, one who stabs or cuts out 
flounces and borders, &c, with a machine, for ladies’ dresses. 

Pinker (piyke1), v. dial. [freq. of Prxx v.?: 
see -ER5.] znér, To peer with half-shut eyes. 

1754 W. Wurrengao in World No, 58 ?6 They cannot 
even see with their eyes, but at most pinker through the 
lashes of them. 2903 ih Dial. Dict., Pinker, v. with 
about: to go about with half-shut eyes; to potter. (Worc.) 

Pinkerton (piykaiten). [From the name of 
Allan Pinkerton, who organized a body of detec- 
tives in the U.S. in 1850.]  &. aéér2d, Applied to 
the semi-official detective force originally organized 
and controlled by Allan Pinkerton; as Pirkerton 
agency, man, method. . sb. An officer or member 
of this force ; an officer employed by any similar 
detective agency; an armed detective. So Pinker- 
tonism, the employment of Pinkertons. 


| -IE, -Y, dim. suffix; or ?ad. MDu. pixte.] 
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1888 Philadelphia Inquirer 22 Feb. (Farmer), Employed 
under the protection of Pinkerton men and special policemen. 
1889 Farmex Dict, Amer., Pinkerton agency, a well-known 
semi-official detective agelicy. 1891 Voice (N. Y.) 26 Feb., 
You can't make men moral by law and Pinkertonism. 892 
Daily News 16 Aug. 5/2 We have seen what evil may come 
from the employment of Pinkertans and similar arguments 
for law and order. 

Pink-eye. [f. Pivk a.1 + Eve 56.1] 

1. (Also eee Oe potato.) A variety of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. 

1795 W. MacRitcuin Diary Tour Eng, in Antiguary Apr. 
(1896) 111/2 The Pink-eye potatoe, as it is here called, is 
becoming the fashionable potatoe of this country. 2805 R.W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 602 The pink-eyes and copper- 
plates are of a hardy nature. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pinkueys, pink-eyes, a particular species of potatoe with 
red eyes or ends. ay NW, Linc. Gloss. 1886 Ex.wortuv 
W. Somerset Word-bh. 

2. A contagious fever or influenza in the horse, 
so called from the colour of the inflamed con- 
junctiva. b. A contagious form of ophthalmia in 


man, marked by redness of the eyeball. 

1882 Field 28 Jan, 130/3 The American term, ‘ ea is are 
is commonly given to the disease. 1883 Tires zx Feb. 8/4 
Pink-eye is excessively prevalent among all classes of horses, 
particularly work horses in Sheffield. 1897 Alébute's Syst. 
Wed, IL. 120 Clement Dukes believes that suffusion of the 
conjunctiva—pink-eye—may be the only symptom of an 
attack of rubella. 

3. An Australian species of duck (see quot.). 

1896 Newton Dict. Birds 842 Apparently allied to the 
genus Sfatulais Valacorhynchus membranacens, the‘ Pink- 
eye’ of Australians, so called froma spot of that colour.. 
just behind the eye in the drakes. ; 

Pipkeyed (pink,aid), @.1 Obs. exe. dial, 
Forms: 6 pinkyied, pynk iyde, pinke-eyed, 
pinky-ey’d, 7 pin(c)k-ey’d, 6- pink-eyed. 
[Parasynthetic f. pizé or pinkie eye + -ED2,] 

1. Having small, narrow, or half-closed eyes ; 
also, squint-eyed. 

1519 Horman Vuly, 30 b, Some haue mighty yies, and some 
be pinkyied (guidar peti), 1523 Sxetton Gari, Laurel 626 
Sum were made peuysshe, porisshly pynk iyde, That euer 
more after by it they were aspyid. 1601 Hotianp Pliny 
xt 335 (Maids] that were pinke-eied and had verie small 
eies, they tearmed Ocedéz. 1675 Durrett Mock oe L 
ii, see thou grow’st pinck-ey'd, go in and let the Nurse 
lay thee to sleep. 1867 Country Words 26 Jan. 208/2 
Pink-eyed is small-eyed. 

2. Pink-eyed John, a popular name of the pansy. 

1877 NV. IV. Line, Gloss, 1886 [see PInKENyY 3}. 

Pink-eyed, 2.2 [f. Pink a! + Eye sd,! + -2p2.] 
Having a pink or light red eye oreyes. 

1830 Jenner Signs of Rain 10 Closed is the pink-eyed 
pimpernel, " 

Pink-fever to Pink-grass: see Pink 50.4 C. 
Pinkie, pinky (pitnki), sé. [f. Pink 56.0 4 
A 


. narrowesterned fishing-boat; = Prixx 56.1 


| W. Miproro Codlect. Songs 31 A bussy-tailed 


1874 Mottev Barneveld 1. viii. 339 The Scheveningen 
fisherman. .forgot the cracks of his pinkie. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXLV. 350 These pinkies are highly picturesque and 
seaworthy, 1884 Knictit Dict, Afech. Suppl. Pinkie, a 
fishing vessel with a high, narrow-pointed stern. Used in 
the cod and coast fisheries. \ 
Pinkie, p (pinki), @., 36.2 Chiefly Se. 
[Either f. Pink a.4, or the orig. form of that word.] 

A. adj. Small, diminutive, tiny: in general sense, 
a childish word. Sc. Pinkie cen, ‘eyes that are 
narrow and long, and that secm half-closed’ (Jam.). 
Cf. Pink @.2, PINKESY 1. 

1594 [see Pinkeny.1}, 1715 Ramsav Christ's Kirk Gr. 1. 
vil, Meg Wallet wi’ her pinky een Gart Lawrie’s heart- 
strings dirle. z808 Jamieson, Pixkic, small in a general 
sense; ‘Tbere's a wee pinkie hole in that stocking. 1818 
inkey wee 
Frenchman. 1896 Barrie Sent. Zommy ii, 16 Never again 
should his pinkie finger go through that warm hole. 

b. Comb. Pinkie-cyed, pinky-eyed, having small 
eyes. Penky-eyed John = Pinkeny John, the pansy. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. viii, A long-chinned pinky- 
eyed female. ; 

B. sé. Anything small; sce. the little finger 
(Du. pink). 

1808 Jamteson, Pinkie, the little finger; aterm mostly used 
by children, or in talking to them. 1828 Mom Mansie 
Wanch i, 12 Wis pinkie was hacked off by a dragoon. 
1860 Barter? Dict, Amer., Pinky (Dutch pink), the little 
finger. 1898 J. Paton Castlebraes ix. 297 Raither .. than 
lift yae wee pinkie tae save that Deevilish man, 

Pinkily (pikili), dv. [f. Pinky a. + -Ly2.] 
In a ‘pinky’ way; with a tinge of pink. So 
Pinkiness, the quality of being ‘pinky’; a slight 
degree of pinkness. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 99 A clear-skinned complexion 
of face, inclining to pinkiness. 188a G, ALLEN Col. Clont's 
Cal. viii, The almost accidental pinkiness of the rays in 
adaisy., 1890 Daily News 15 Aug. 5/4 A variety of white 


| raspberry, large, conical, and pinkily cream-coloured in tint. 


Pinking (pi-nkin), vbl.sbl [f. Pink v1 + 
-InG1.] The action of Pink 2.1; the operation 
of decorating cloth, leather, etc. with holes, or 
(later) scalloped edges; concr. work so treated. 

1803 [see Pink v.! 3). 1611 Cotar., Deschiquetement,..a 
jagging,..a pinking, or small, and thicke entting. 1 
Preys Diary 17 Oct., The re says the pinking upon 
whites makes them look too much like magpyes, and there- 
fore hath bespoke one [vest] of plain velvet. 1688 R. TLoumr 


PINKSTER. 


Armoury i. 350/1 The Pinking of a Shooe, when the 
grain of the Leather is raised by a sharp pointed Tool, that 
the inner part is seen. 1766 Gorpsm. Vic. W, iv, These 
ee D and pinkings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbours, 1860 FarrHotr 
Costume in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss, Pinking, an ormamental 
edging cut to silk dresses by a machine that makes a semi- 
circular jagged indent, something after the fashion of the 
ancient leaf-borders. 1883 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/3 The 
mode of finishing the edges..known as ‘pinking-out ’, con- 
tinues to be followed. 1884 Girl's Own Alag. 29 Mar. 409/1 
Undertakers are the people who advertise to perform Raking 

b. Comd., as pinking-iron, a sharp instrument 
for cutting out pinked borders; also Aumorously, 


a sword. 

3780 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 227/2 The lightning had per- 
forated a round hole in the lower part of his wig behind, 
which .. looked as if it had been cut with a pinking iron. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pinking-iron,a cutting instru- 
ment for scolloping the edges of ribbons, flounces, paper for 
coffin trimmings, &c. 1884 Grrd’s Own Mag. 29 Mar. 
409/1 The shape of the pinking-irons used are more elaborate 
than they formerly were. 


Pinking (pinkin), vé/.sb.2 Obs. or dial. [f. 
PINE v2 + -ING | The action of Pink v.2 

1667 Drvoen Sir MM. Afar-all w. i, Leave off your winking 
and your pinking. 

Pinking (pinkin), sfia.1  [f. Prk vl + 


-InG 2,] That pinks; stabbing, murderous. 

1644 Lavo IVks. (1854) IV. 343 His fellow, Wadsworth,.. 
called him pinking knave. A 

Pinking (pinkin), A//.@.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Pink v2 + -ING2,] Of the eye: That pinks; 
small, narrow; peering; blinking. 

2566 Drant Horace, Sat. iii. Biv b, The sonne he squynts, 
the father saythe he hath a pincking eye. 1597 Lowe 
Chérurg. (1634) 145 The littlenes of the Eye called A frophia 
or Macies oculi commeth by nature, and is called the pigs 
Eye, or pincking-Eye. 3601 Houtann Pliny xt. xxxvil. I. 
334 Some have great glaring eies; others againe as little and 
as pinking. a17az Mrs. Centiivee Love at Venture wv, 
Those pinking ogles of thine. _ 3826 4ss 1 Apr. z You there 
with the pinking eyes and the fish-knife nose. 

Pinkish (pipkif), a [f. Pixk a] + -s1.] 
Somewhat pink ; having a tinge of pink. Also in 
comb, as pinkish-red, pinkish-white, 

1784 Home in PAid Trans. LXXV. 338 Its outer surface 
is of a darkish brown colour} its inner of a pinkish white. 
1843 Portiock Geol, 92 The chalk is of a pinkish hue, 2870 
Hooxer Stud. Flora 439 Panicle pale green or pinkish. 
1894 R. B. Suarve Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. 1.105 The series 
.. Varies between a purplish- or pinkish-red, and stone-grey 
ground-colour, — . 

Pinkly (piykli), adv. 
With a pink hue. 

1836 Faner in Blackw. Mag, XL. 662 From its pinkly- 
clustered boughs A fragrance mild the hawthorn throws. 
1866 Neace Seguences & Hymns 176 Pinkly and faintly the 
sun..Fell upon cornice and frieze. 

+ Pink-needle. Herd. Ods. [f. Pink v1 + 
Neepiz.] A name given to the Stork’s-bill 
(Erodium moschatum, ot E. cicutarium), from 
the long tapering beaks of the seed-vessels. 

(Erroneously taken as a name of Seandix Pecten by Halli- 
well, etc., through misunderstanding gut 1562.) | 

zgq48 Turner Names Herdes (E. D. -) ? Geranium..one 
kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes byl. 2562 — //erdal 
1. 130 Seandix is supposed of som to be y* herbe which is 
called in English Pinke nedle, or Storkes bill, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoenst. xxxii. 47 The first kinde (of Geranium] is called... 
in English Storkesbyll, Pinkeneedell. 1611 Coter., diguitie 
musquée, musked Pinkneedle..or Cranes-bill. s/id., este 
de grue, Pinkneedle, Shepheards bodkin, Storks bill. 

Pinkness (pinknés). [f Pink @.1 + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pink ; pink colour. 

1883 G, ALLEN in Gent? Mag. Oct. 322 It [honeysuckle] 
still retains some memory of its original pinkness 1894 
Daily News 8 June 7/1 Glad to step down from the carriages 
and restore pinkness to their pretty checks. 

Pinkney, pink nye: see PINKENY. 

Pinkroot (pinkirat). [f. Pink 54.4 + Roor.] 
a. The root of Spigelia marilandica, ot of S. Anthel- 
mia, used asvermifuges and purgatives. b. The herb 
Spigelia martlandica (N.O. Loganiacex), a native 
of the Southem U. S., having showy funnel-shaped 
flowers, red outside and yellow within, called 
Carolina Pink, Indian Pink, or Worm-grass; also, 
the allied species S. Anthe/mia, of the W. Indies 
and S. America (Demerara Pinkroat). ; 

1763 Ann. Reg. 54/1 Produce of South Carolinz.. Pink -root, 
I ps 1796 Mone Amer. Geog. 1. 681 Snakeroot, pink- 
root, and a variety of medicinal herbs grow spontaneously. 
3875 H. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 600 Pinkroot possesses 
decided narcotic powers. 1889 Farmer Dict, Amer, S.v. 
Carolina pink, The Pink Root of Maryland which, further 
South, is popularly known as the Carolina pink.. bears 
beautiful flowers. 

Pink-salt, -saucer: see Pink 56.4 C. 

| Pinkster (pinkstez). U.S. (N.Y.) Also 
pingster, pinxter. [Du. pinkster (now prrxteren 
dat. pl.) = OS. pincostén, MHG., Ger. pfingsten:— 
OHG.*pfinekustin(dat. pl.), all prob. through Gothic 
paintchusi2, a, Gt. wevtnKooT} Pentecost. Whit- 
suntide ; usually in a¢ér7b. nse: sce quots. 


x8ar J. F. Coorer Spy (1823) 111. v. 127 Upon my word 
you'd pass well at a pinkster frolic. 1845 — Satanstoe (. 
vi. 162 Pinkster fields, and Pinkster froticks, are no novelties 
to us, sir, as they occur every season. 1860 BAatLetT Dict. 
Autcr, §%., Ow Pinxter Monday the Dutch negrocs «. con+ 


[f. Pixk @.1 + -Ly 2.] 


PINK-WEED. 


sider themselves especinlly privileged to get as drunk as 
they can. 1866 Treas. Bot. Pinxter-flower, an American 
name for Azaiee nudiflora. 

Pink-stern, -sterned: see PINK sé.) b, 

Pink-weed. ? Oés. [f. Pink 53.4 or a) + 
WeED sé.} Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden cexxi. 348 It is called .. in 
English Aunot-Grasse..: some also call it Prnk-Weed, and 
some Mine Foynts of its great number of Joynts, 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pink-weed, Polygonum aviculare. 


Pinkwood (pinkjwud). [f. Pink sé.4 or a1 
+ Woop sé.) Name for the ornamental wood of 
various trees, or for the trees themselves: a. Dicy- 
pellium caryophyllatum (Persea caryophyllala), 
N.O, Lauracex, of Brazil, having a scent like that 
ofeamations; b. Physocalymma flortbundum,N.O, 
Lythracez, also of Brazil, having striped rose- 
coloured wood, also called Tulip-wood; «. Bey- 
erta viscosa, N.O. Euphorbiacew, the Wallaby- 
busb, of Australia; A. Aucryphia billardieri, N.O, 


Hypericacee, of Tasmania. 

1884 Mitter Plant-n., Pink-wood-lree, Persea caryophyl- 
lata. —Brazilian, Physocalynma floridum, 1893 Spon’s 
Mechanic's Own Bk. (ed. 4) 166 Pinkwood (Beyeria viscosa). 
-.Used for sheaves of blocks and for turnery. 1898 Moaats 
Austral Eng., Pinkwood, 1 name for a Tasmanian wood of 
apale reddish mahogany colour, Eueryphia billardiert,.. 
and for the Wallaby-bnsh, Seyera viscosa, Mig., N.O. 
Enphorbiacez, common to all the colonies of Australasia. 

Pinky (pinki), a1 [f. Pink 54.4 or a.l + -y: 
cf. rosy, creamy, etc.]_ Tinged with or inclining to 
pink. a. Qualifying other adjs. or sbs. of colour. 

1776-96 WitHeRinc Brit. Plants (ed, 3)1V. 225 Pilens and 
stem pinky white, 1817 Coterioce Picture Poems 1829 I. 
177 Sketched ona strip of pinky-silver skin. 1901 G. Davezas 
Ho.w. Green Shutters 101 A piece of pinkey-brown paper 
in his hand..was the first telegram ever seen in Barbie. 

b. Qualifying sbs. in gen. Chiefly poet. or ret. 
82x Crare Vill, Minstr.|. 208 The wild-thyme’s pinky 
bells. 3Sea-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 340 The urine 
+.sometimes deposits a pinky sediment. 1872 CALVERLEV 
Fly Leaves, Lovers & a Reflection, Or rosy as pinks, or as 
roses pinky. ; 
e. Comb., as pinky-coloured adj. 

1817 Coteripce Biog. Lit. xvi. (2882) 160 note, Two en- 
gravings, the one a pinky-colonred plate of the day, the 
other a masterly etching by Salvator Rosa, 

Pinky, a.2 and sé.: see Pinkie. 

Pinless, ¢. [-Les3.] Without a pin or pins. 

1881 E. J. Woasoisk Sissie xxii, There was the tawdry 

incushion—quite pinless now, however—which she had left 

hind her. 1892 Lp. Lyrron Avng Poppy xii. 12 My 
lady's pincushion..pinless proves. 


tPinlock?. Oés. [app. for *pindlock,f.Pinp v. 
+ Lock sé.2] A poundmaster’s fee for pinding or 
impounding beasts, 

e1700 Kennett AVS. Lansd. 1033 If. 307 b/1 In these mid- 
land parts the money.. given to the Hayward or to any 
Person who locks and unlocks the pound gate is called 
Pinne-Lock, Pyn-Lock. 1884 Reostons in NV. & Q. 6th Ser. 
(1884) X. 197/32 The pinlock, Ur penders fee, is reguiated by 
an Act of Philip ae Mary at fonrpence for any number of 
cattle impounded, which custom has made into one of fonr- 
pence for each head. 

Pi'n-lo:ck 2, [f. Pix 5.11 ¢ + Lock 56.2] A lock 
having a pin, npon which the pipe of the key fits. 

1884 Atheneum 16 Aug. 216/1 It is doubtful if the so- 
called ‘ pin-lock’ was used hy the very ancient Egyptians, 

Pin-machine to Pin-mill: see Pix 58.1 18. 

Pinmaker (pi'n,;mzka1). One whose business 
or work is to make pins, 

1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pynne maker, esflinguier. 1644 Can- 
terbury Marr. Licences (MS.), Thomas Lashford, pinn- 
maker. 1764 Foote Alayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 170 A 
paltry, praying, pitiful pia-maker! 1883 GoLtpw. Situ in 
Contemp, Rev. Dec. 807 Poet and pinmaker alike may aspire 
to the Christian Ideal, i 

So Pin-maiking sé.; also atirié. or adj. 

1835 Uae Philos. Manuf. 288 Trades in which young 
persons are engaged in numbers, such as sewing, pin-making, 
or coal-mining. 1890 W. J. Goavon Foundry 184 Doctor 
Kinsley .. invenled a pin-making machine, 

Pin-money (pinjmzni).  [f. Pry 54.1 sense 3 
+Money: see quots. 1542-1640. (Cf. F. dpingies, 
in Littré, sense 4.)] An annual sum allotted 
to 2 woman for personal expenses in dress, etc. ; 
esp. such an allowance settled upon a wife for her 
private expenditure, 

[1542 Test. Zor. (Surtees) VI. 160, I give my said doughiter 
Margarett my lease of the ee of Kirkdall Churche 
sto by her pynnes withal. 16ar Buaton Anat. AVel. in. 
ii. 1, i. (1651) 540 Caligula gave an 100000 sesterces to his 
Curtisan..to buy her pins. 2640 Ear. or Coak in Zis- 
more Papers Ser. 1. (1886) V. 160 Which Rent I ‘have 
bestowed on iny danghter Mary to buy her pins) 1697 
Vanpaucu Relapse v.v, Hoyden...He told me ] should have 
two hundred a year to buy pins... Nurse, Ah, my dearest,.. 
These Londoners have got a gibberidge with ‘em would 
confound a gipsy. That which they call pin-money is 10 
huy their wives everything in the varsal world. 1772 
Aopison Sfect. No. 295 P2 The Doctrine of Pin-money is 
of a very Jate Date, unknown to our Great Grandmothers, 
and not yet received hb many of our Modern Ladies. 1766 
Brackstone Comm. U1. xxxit. 498 If she has any pinmoney 
or separate maintenanee, it is said she may dispose of her 
savings thereout hy testament, without the control of her 
linsband, 1809 Mag. Eocewortn Afanenvering ix, The 
point was, whether a wife should or shonld not have pin- 
money. 1897 7rt-Bits 16 Oct. 48/1 A wealthy man..who 
allows her £50 a year for pin money. 


{ 
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| Pinna! (pina). Zoo/, 
pina (Cic., Plin.), a. Gr. niva (also nivva, mivyy), in 
same sense.] A genus of hivalve molluscs, having 
a large silky byssus or ‘ beard’, 
€1520 Anoaew Nodle Lyfe Ixx, Pinna is a fisshe that 
layeth alwaye in the mudde,..& it is ina shell lyke a 
muscle. 16512 Raleigh's Ghost 113 The shelfish called Pinna 
is ever ingendred in mnddy waters. 1759 B. Stittinert. in 
Biberg’s Econ. Nat. in Jtisc. Tracts (1762) 111 There is a 
very large shell-fish in the Mediterranenn called the Jinua,.. 
furnished with very strong calcareous valves. 1852 Woop. 
warp AJollusca 11 The mussel and Aina spin a byssus. 
b. alirib., as pinna shell; pinna-guardian, 
rendering of Pixnoleres: see PINNOTUERE; pinna- 


wool, the byssus of the pinnn as a textile. 

1854 Wooowaaon Mollusca wu. 264 A little crab which 
nestles in the mantle and gills of the Pinna,..received the 
name of Pinna-guardian (Pinnoteres) from Aristotle. 1884 
J.. Bent in A/acm. Alag. Oct. 427/1 Bright red pinna 
shells, 1890 Cent. Dict., Pinna wool. 

|| Pinna 2. Pl. -2 (formerly also -as). [mod.L. 
uses of L. pina = penna, in senses fenther, wing, fin.] 

1, Anat. The ‘wing’ of the ear, the brond upper 
part of the external ear; also applied to the whole 
external ear, (Cf. Concila 4a.) 

[1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pinna Auris, the 
ate and broader part of the Ear, called the Wing.] 1840 
G.V. Etuts Anat. a The nerve..gives branches to supply 
the anterior part of the tragus and the pinna above the 
meatus, 1872 Mivaat £lem. Anat. ix. (1873) 396 The ex- 
ternal ear, or pinna, may be entirely wanting, as in the 
whales and crocodiles. ; 

b. Each lateral cartilage of the nose; =ALA TI. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. ui. x. 150 ‘The 
lateral... parts are termed Prerugia Alz, Pinne. 1858 
Mavne Axfos. Lex, Pruna,..another term for the ada, or 
lower cartilage of either side of the nose. 

2. Lot. Each primary division (leaflet, petiole 
with leaflets, or lobe) of a pinnate or pinnatifid 
leaf, esp. in ferns, 

1785 Martyn Rowssean'’s Bot, xxxii. (1794) 490 Com- 
mon Polypody has pinnatifid fronds, the pinnas or Jobes 
oblong. 1851 Moore Srit, Ferns & Allies (1864) 10 The 
fronds are sometimes divided down tothe rachis,,.when this 
occurs, the frond is said ta be pinnate; and tn this case, 
each of the distinct leaf-like divisions is called a piuna. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 104 Prune isa con- 
venient name for the partial petioles of a bipinnate leaf, 
taken together with the leaflets that belong to them. 


3. Zool, a. The fin of a fish; any fin-like 
structure, as the flipper of a senl or cetacean. 
b. A wing-like expansion or branch in certain 
polyps or other invertebrates. @. ntowr. A small 
oblique ridge forming one of the parallel lines of 
a pinnate surface, as in the leg of a grasshopper: 


see PINNATE a. 1b. 

1846 Patrerson Zo0/, 21 If one of the wing-like expan- 
sions or pinne of the Virgnlaria is injured, the rest shrink 
as if all were hurt. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex, Prana... 
Ichthyol. « fin, 1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim, Aingd, 
Calent. 149 The pinnz are very contractile, so as to vary in 
form from mere lobes or tnhereles to long filiform fringes, 

Pinna, early spelling of Pia, pine-apple. 

Pinnace (pi'nés). Forms: 6 pennis, pinase, 
-esse, pinnes, pynice, -asse, pynneis, -esse, 6-7 
pynn-, pinace, pinnesse, -is(e, -as(e, -ass(e, 7 
pinise, pinnaisso, pynnis, pynace, -esse, 6- 
pinnace ; (Sc. 6 pinag, pynnage, pynnege, 6-7 
pinnage). [a. F. pinasse, pinace = Sp. pinaga 
(1252-84 in Jal), Pg. pénaga (1326 in Jal), It. 
pinaceia, -asza (Florio). The earlier form in 
Eng. and Fr. was ME. 15th c. SPINace, sfinas, 
spynes, OF, espinace (1451), espinasse = med. 
(Anglo-) L. spivachtten (1338 Knighton). 

F. pinasse and its Romanic cognates are by Diez and 
others taken as derived from fin-us, fino, Ain pine-tree (cf. 
Cotgrave ‘frnasse the Pitch tree; also a Pinnace }, L. ty 
ag But this leaves the form in esf-, sf-, unexplained.] 

. A small light vessel, generally two-masted, 
and schooner-rigged; often in attendance on n 
larger vessel as a tender, scout, etc., whence probably 
the use in 2, Since ¢ 1700 only /7ist. and poet. 

{1321-7 Anc, Corr. (P.R.O.) LVIJI. 8 Kaunt ioe departi 
de Portismnth one le espynasse le vent fust en conntre.) 

1546 in R. G, Marsden Se?. P2. Crt. Adm, (1894) 1. 138 In 
dictis navibus vocatis pynneis. ¢1sgo Sir A. Barton in 
Surtees lise, (1888) 68 His pennis hath ninescorre men and 
more. @1gs2 Levanp Jéin, LV. 23 ‘The old Toun was brent 
by the Pinesses of the Spaniardes. x59 W. Cunssincnam 
Chas . Glasse 143 Pincke, Pynice, Gally, or what so ener 
name we yhaue. 1565-73 Coorea Thesaurus, Calascopium, 
a spiall ship: a brigantine or pinneise [1548-52 spinner]. 
1569 Stockra tr. Diod, Sicul, 1. xi. 120 The Shippes.. 
were haled ont by the Gallies and other small pynnaces 
rowed with ores. 3591 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 85 
That six shippes of war and one pynasse sbonld be furnyshed 
and set forth by the Cittie. 1598 SvivestEa Du Lartas u. 
i, Eden 27 Thon canst safely steer My ventrous Pinnasse 
lo her wished Peer. 1600 Hottann Livy x. ii. 352 The 
soldiors were transported in lighter barkes and small pin- 
naces. 1612 S, Mountacu in Aucelench ATSS. (Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) |. 243 This afternoon hath been the sea fight with 
some 15 or 76 peneties and half a score galleys. 1622 R. 
Hawkrxs Voy. S. Sea (1847) 170 We. .gave the bigger shippe 
to the Spaniards againe, and the lesser wee kept, with pur- 
bod tomakeher onrpinnas. 1624 Carr, Suita Virginia is 

nll of flats and shoulds that onr Pinnasse could not passe, 
1650 S. Craaxe Eccl. Hist, 1. (1654) 83 He entered into a 
Pinnace, and went up the River Nilus. 1666 Desfaxt. 


PINNACLE. 


L. Aruna, varinnt of | Gram. Iust. (Jam), Phaselus, a Barge or Pinnage. 1720 
’ Z 


J. Waris Lex. Techn. 11, Pinnace,..a small Vessel, with 
a Square Stern, going with Sails and Oars, and carrying 
three Masts;..used as a Scont for Intelligence, and for 

Landing of Men. 1725 Pore Odyss. xii. 187 The winged 
Pinnace shot along the sea. 1842 J. Witsox Chr. North 
(1857) 1. sig A fairy pinnace to glide and float for aye ! 

Jig. 1589 Warner Ald, Eng. v1. xxix. (1612) 144, T will ,. 
toogh the Pinnesse of my thoughts to kenning of your Eyes. 
1610 Boys Exp. dpist. § Gosp, Wks, (1629) 165 First, we 
must he shipe with Christ in baptisme; After saile with him 
in the Pinnesse of the Church. 

2. A donble-banked boat (usually eight-oared) 
forming part of the equipment of a man-of-war; 
also applied to other small hoats, 

1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2054/3 The Larks Boat being Com- 
manded by Captain Leightons Brother, the Bonadrentures 
Pinnace by Mr. Harrises,..and the Vaule by Mr. Brisbane. 
1745 P. Tuomas ral. Anson's Voy. 53 We mann‘d and 
arm'd our Barge, Pinnace, and the Triad’s Pinnace. 1769 
Fatconen Diet, Marine (178) Fiv, Pinnaces exactly re- 
semble barges, only that they are somewhat smaller, and 
hever row more than eight oars. 12840 R. H. Daxa Sef. 
Mast xxiii. 68 There were five boats belonging to the ship— 
launch, pinnace, jolly-boat, larboard quarter-boat, and gig. 

+3. Applied in figurative context toa woman; 
also sfec. a mistress; a prostitute. Ods. 

@ 1568 in Bannatyne Poents (Hunter. Cl.) 1080 Now, gossop, 
I must neidis he gon, And leive my prettie pinnage to your 
gnyde. 1563 Sempitn Margret Hloning viii, Now is my 
pretty pynnece reddy. 1607 Dekker & Wenster Northee. 
Hoe v. D.'s Wks. 1873 TI]. 78 1€ 1 like her personage... Ile 
stand thrumming of ak no longer, but board your Pynnis 
whilst ‘tis hotte. 1614 13. Joxson Bart. Farr uu. ii, Shee 
hath heene before mee, Punke, Pinnace and Bawd any 
time these two and twenty yeeres. 1693 Coxcarve Old 
Bachelor v. vii, A goodly pinnace, richly laden .. Twelve 
thousand ponnds, and all her rigging. 

+ Pinna‘ceous, a. Ods. rare. [f. Pannal + 
-AcEoUs.] Related ta the pinna (bivalve). 

2684 Phrl. Trans. XIV. 702 aan large fish of the pinna. 
cious kind. 

Pinnach, obs. form of PANACHE. 

Pinnacle (pi:nak’l), 4. Forms: 4-6 pynakle, 
4-7 pynncle, 4-8 pinacle, 5-6 pynnacle, 4~-pin- 
nacle (also 5 penakull, pinnakyl, pynakell, 
-kill, pynnakel, -kylle, 6 pinakle, pinnakil, 
pyune-, pynnokill, 7 penacle, 7-8 pinnicle), 
(ME. prnacle, a. OF, pinacle (1261), Zinnacle, F. 
finacle, ad. late L. pinndeudum (Tertull., Vulg. 
Matt. iv. 5), dim. of prana wing, pinnacle, point. 

In the Vulgate, Mate. is, 5, prandculun renders Gr. 
wreavyior, din. of mrepvé wing, and was thus evidently 
meant as a dim. of f/una in sense ‘wing’: cf. the parallel 
Pinna in Luke iv.g. But in later times Arandcnudien: appears 
to have been viewed as belonging to L. fiana in the sense 
‘point, edge, battlement’, which Walde separates from prnna, 
variant of Jenna feather: see Pix sé.) The Old Latin ver- 
sion in its earliest form had in Matt. iv. 5 and Luke iv. 9 

Jastiginus top or apex of a gabte.] ie Bi 

1. A small ornamental turret, usually terminating 


in a pyramid or cone, crowning a bultress, or rising 
above the roof or coping of a building. (In early 


use sometimes applied to 2 battlement.) 
€1330 Owayn Miles 38 Arches y-bent with charbukel ston 
Knottes of rede gold. ee pinacles of cristal. ¢1380 Wycuir 
Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 110 Pe fend..putte him above be pynacle 
of be temple: pat sum men seyen weren pe aleis. 1382 — 
Afatt. iv. 5 Thanne the deny], .sette hym on the pynacte of 
the teinple. 1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 369 Pey took 
oure lady smok..and sette (s sniok uppon pe pinacles 
[super propugnacnla sna exposuerunt| as it were a baner. 
1448 Hen. VI ili in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 
355 Agretesquare Tour..in. .height with the batelment and 
the pynacles .C.xl. fete. a 1548 Hatt Chron., //en. VII 59 
The violence of the wynde had blowen doune an Egle of 
brasse.. from a pynnacle or spire of Paules Church. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's A/rica 1. 69 Upon the top of this turret is 
built a certaine spire or pinnacle rising sharpe in forme of a 
sngar-loafe. 1665 Sir T. Heeserr J raz. (1677)75 He..slew 
. their Ring-leader, whose head he sent to Amadabat, and 
--commanded that it should be set upon a Pinnele. 1696 
Puitiirs (ed. 5), Pinnacle, the highest Top of any Spire. 
1777 Ropertson f/rst. Amer, (1778) 1. 11. 241 They fancied 
these to be cities adorned with towers and pinucles, 1845 
Parkea Gloss. Archit. s.v., Pinnacle. .consists of a shaft 
and top; this last is generally in the form of a small spire, 
surmounted with a finial and often crocketed at the angles, 
and is sometimes called a finial. 2185: Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) 1. xv. 165 If there had been no other place for 
pinnacles, the Gothic bnilders would have put them on the 
tops of their arches. .rather than not have had them. 
+b. ¢ransf. A vertical pointed structure resem- 


bling the above; a pyramid, Ods. 

MWgek L, Adit PP. Be 1463 Pe coperonnes of be canacles 
ie on & cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed ont in fylyoles 
longe; Pinnacles py3t ber apert pat profert bitwene. 7a 2400 
Lyoc. Chorle & Birde in Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 183 
Tbhowe my cage forged were with golde, And the pynacles 
of hirrale and cristale. ¢1g30 in Gutch Coll. Cur, Il. 328 
Item vj Sponnes gilte withe Pynnacles of thends. 1535 
Aberdeen Regr. XV. 587 Jam.) Twa pannobillis of skynnis, 
15.. bid. xVi. 524 Ane pynnekill of skynnis, contenand 
ix score and six. 1632 Lirncow 7yaz, 111, 104 There was a 
Pinacle reared vpon the Walles of the Fort with their bare 
seuls, a1 Mutton Afoscovra v, At Dinner he sat bare. 
headed, his Rees and rich Cap standing on a Pinacle by. 
1703 T. N. City % C. Purchaser 2 Pedestals upon..a Pedi- 
ment to support Statues.. may properly be called Pinacles. 
2. Any natural penked formation; csp. a lofty 
ock or stone pointed at the top; a peak. (In 


ib . . 
first two quots. perh. applied to a point projecting 


into the sea.» 


PINNACLE. 


13.. Gay Warw. (A.) 1719 Ata pinacte bi be se Gij seye 
a man of rewly ble Go in pilgrims wede. 14.. Sir Benes 
1283+94 (MS. C.) He kepeth him in a castel..Closed with 
be salt flood, In a penakull of the see. 1g82 STANyHURST 
AEneis 1. (Ach) 19 Shee..his carcasse on rockish pinnacle 
banged. c1611 Cuarman /éfad vm, 115 The brows Of all 
steepe hits and pinnacles. 1795 ANDERSON Brit. Embassy 
China xv. 167 An immense ville, or column of solid rock.. 
situated on the pinnaele of a large mountain. 1878 H. S. 
Wison 4 Up. Ascents i. 7 The pure-white pinnacle of the.. 
Weisshorn. : 

3. fig. A high or lofty place or situation; the 
highest point or pitch; the culmination or point 
of perfection; the acme, climax. (Sometimes 


applied to a person.) 

14.. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 141 Seyde tho virgyn with. 
owttyn vice.. That boly pynakell preved of price. ¢ 1485 
Digéy Myst. (1882) u. 240 He ys a chosen wessell,.. A very 


pynacle of the fayth, 1622 T, WitLtamson tr. Goulart’s Wise | 


Vieillard 92 Veing ascended to the top and e ynacle of true 
knowledge. @ 1659 Osnorn Charac., etc. Wks. (1673) 634 
The highest Pinnacle of my Ambition. 1752 Hume ss. § 


Treat. (1777) 1. 254 To have reached the pinnacle of per- | 


fection. 
How can I reach the pinnacle of earthly fame? 1878 Bosw. 
Smitn Carthage 267 This was the pinnacle of Hannibal's 
success, and a pinnacle indeed it was. 

4. alirib, and Comb. 

1594 Nasne Jerrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) ITL 263 
Nere those pinacle rocks called the Needles. 1837 Civ. Eng. 
& Arch, Frni. lV. 57/2 The archway ..is flanked with columns, 
niches, pediments, and crocketed pinnacle finials. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., Pinnacle-work, in arch, and decoration, ornamental 
projections, especially at the top of any object. 1902 Vide 
World Mag. NV. 132/1 Jagged, pinnacle-tike rocks. 

Pinnacle, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans, To set on or as ona pinnacle ; in quot. 


1816, to rear as a pinnacle. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 To stand... pinacled on the 
highest point of the Temple, ready for precipitation. 1816 
Byron Ch, Har. i. Ixii, The Alps, The palaces of Nature, 
whose vast walls Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps, 1878 Browntne Poets Crofsic xxiii, Such a mighty 
moment of success As pinnacled him..in full display, For 
the whole world to worship. 

2. To form the pinnacle of, to crown. Also fig. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. w. cix, This mountain, whose 
obliterated plan The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 1840 
R. C. Horne Gregory VIZ, 1. i. (ed. 2) 6 Tt pinnacles all 
crimes.. Touching God's footstool with a sharp assault ! 

Pinnacled (pinak'ld), 44/.c. [f. Pinnacte 
sb. and v, + -ED.] 

1. Having a pinnacle or pinnacles; furnished with 
pinnacles or peaks. 

13.. E.£, Altit. P. A. 207 Apy3tcoroune.. Hige pynakled 
of cler quyt perle. ¢ 1g03 in Chroz. Lond. (ed. Kingsford, 
1905) 250 The coveryng [of a Chapell]..paynted wt Azur, 
and pynacled wt Corven werk paynted and gilt. 1782 
Warton Fist. Kiddington 8 The pediment of the southern 
Transept is pinnacled..with a flourished Cross, 1829 D. 
Conway Norway 61 The rocks rose in pinnacled confusion. 
1849 Freemas Archit, 1. 1. xii. 239 The use of the embattled 
and pinnacled tower is..one of our many insular pecu- 
liavities, : 

2. Elevated on or as on a pinnacle. 

1863 W. M. Rossertt in Reader, His pinnacled supremncy 
as the poet and autocrat of landscape-painting. 1897 West. 
Gaz. 19 Oct. 2/1 Vecause of this pinnacled position, they 
assimilate like lightning. 2 

Pinnaclet. rave". [See -E?.] A small pinnacle, 

1gos Archxol. rn. LXIE. 111 ‘Vhe pinnaclets supported 
on brackets thrown outward from the angles. 

Pinnacocytal, -cyte: see PINAcocyYTAL, ctc. 

Pinnadiform (pinx'diffim), a. /chth.  [irreg. 
f. L. pina in sense ‘fin’ + -FoRM.] (See quot.) 

1884 T. N. Gua. in Proce, U.S. Nat, Afus. VIL. 357 In the 
Cheetodontids, an apparent expansion is manifested hy the 
encroachment of the skin and scales on the soft dorsal and 
anal fins, and they ma he distinguished as sinnadiforut, 

Pinna, plural of Pixna. 

+Pinnage. Oss. [£ Pin. (ina = Pinp) + 
-AGE.] a. The action of impounding cattle. b. 
The action of fastening with a pin or peg. 

1gs2 Hunoet, Pynnnge of cattell or powndage, iaclusio. 
1612 CoTGR., Chevillage, a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage. 

Pinnage, obs. Sc. form of PINNACE. 

Pinnal (pinal), 2. Amat. [f Pivwa2 + -at.] 
Pertaining to the pinna of the ear or nose. 

tae Allbutt's Syst. Ated. \, 202 Cartilage (Meckel's or 
pinnal). 

Pinnaped, variant of PinyireD. 

Pinnate (pint), 2. Wat. fist. [ad. L. pin- 
nai-us feathered, winged, f. p7zza feather, wing : 
see Panna 2 and -aTE%.] 

1. Rescmbling a feather; having lateral parts or 
branches on each side of a common axis, like the 
vanes of a feather. a. Sof. Applied to a com- 

ound leaf having a scrics of (sessile or stalked) 

eaflets arranged on each side of a common petiole, 

the leaflcts being usually opposite, sometimes 
alternate (a/terni-pinnate) ; also to more complex 
leaves of the same kind, in which the leaflets, thus 
arranged, are borne on secondary, tertiary, ete. 
petioles which are themselves similarly arranged 
(bipinnate, tripinnate, etc.). 

Interruptedly pinnate: see an soph 

(r704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Pinnata Folia,in Botany.] 
1727 Baiey vol. Il, Pinxate, deeply jagged or indented 


1869 W. P. Mackay Grace §& Truth (1875) 167 | 
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(spoken of the Leaves of Plants) resembling Feathers. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot, 1. xxxi, (1765) 192 Aspleniunt, with 
pinnate Leaves. 1861 Bentrey Alan, Bot, 169 It is inter- 
ruptedly pets .when the leaflets are of different sizes, so 
that small pinnz are. .intermixed with larger ones, as in the 
Potato and Silver Weed. 1872 Otiver Elent. Bot... vii. 77 
Compound leaves are either of the sinnate type, as Rose, or 
of the digitate type, as Horse Chestnut. 

b. Zoo. Having branches, tentacles, or other 
lateral parts arranged on each side of an axis; in 
Entom, applied to a surface (as in the legs of 
grasshoppers) marked with minute parallel lincs 
on each side of a central ridge. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 73, The budding polyps are 
sometimes confined to two opposite sides of a ae and 

innate forms result. 1854 Wooowarp Afollusca i 191 

sis pinnate, placed round the dorsal vent. 1858 Lewes 
Sea-side Stud, 87 The tentacular filaments. .are numerous, 
each forming a little tree with pinnate branches. 1875 C. C. 
Biake Zool. 200 The tail is pinnate at ad ee 

2. Zool. Waving feathers, wings, fins, or similar 
parts. rare—°. (Cf. next, 2.) 1890 in Cend. Dict. 

Pinnated (pi'neitéd), a. [f. as prec, + -ED1.] 

1. =prec. 1. Chiefly Bot. and Zool. 

1783 Cuampers Cycl. Suff. s.v. Leaf, Pinnated, or 
pennated Leaf. composed of two ranges or series of folioles, 
annexed to the two sides of one common oblong petiole. 
19777 Licutroot Flora Scot. 1. 327 The leaves are pinnated 
with about zo pair of long Pinna, which are again semi- 
pinnate with short indented Pinnuda, 1815 Kirsy & Sp, 
Entomol, viii, (1818) 1. 235 ieee prey npon timber, feeding 
between the hark and the wood, and .. excavating curious 
pinnated Jahyrinths. 1846 Patterson Zool, 47 The species 
.-has five pair of beautifully pinnated arms. 

2. Zool, Waving parts like wings, ot like fins, 
Pinnated Grouse, any bird of the genus Cupidonia, 
having wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, as 
the prairie-hen of N. America, C. capido. 

1776 Pexnant Zool. (ed. 4) 1. 119 Pinnated Quadrupeds, 
With fin-like feet. 183: A. Witson & Vonaparte Amer, 
Ornith. 1), 322 Pinnated Grouse. 1874 Coves Birds N.W, 
158 There is a stray pinnated Grouse now and then. 

Hence Pi'nnatedly adv. = next. 

Pinnately (pinctli), edv. [f, PINNATE +-Ly 2, 
In a pinnate manner or form: see PINNATE 1. 

1861 BENTLEY JJan. Bot. 159 Feather-veined or pinnately 
veined leaves. 1883 (see Pinnart-]. oe 

Pinnati- (pinz'ti, pineti), combining form of 
L. pinnaius Pixxate: chicfly in botanical terms 
relating to leaves (cf. PInNATIFID): Pinna:ti- 
lo‘bate, Pinnastilobed (-diti-) adjs., pinnately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes; Pinna‘- 
tipartite (-zti-) a. [L. partitus divided: see 
Pantire], pinnately divided nearly to the midrib; 
Pinna‘tisect, Pinnatiseeted (-éti-) adjs. [L. 
secttes cut: sce -SECT], pinnately divided quite to the 
midrib, but not articulated so as to form separate 
leaflets. See also PInNATIPED. 

1857 Henrrey Sot, § 93 We..take the prefix pinnati-.. 
and subjoin to this a word indicating the degree or kind of 
division, thus: pinnatifid. .if the broad notches between the 
lobes extend from the margin to about half-way between 
this and the midrib; pinaadisect, if the notches extend on 
nearly to the midrib; pinnatipartite, if the separate lobes 
are almost free, and merely connected by a narrow strip of 
parenchyma. 1861 Bentiey Jfan. Bot. (1870) 153 [Leaves] 
pinnatipartite, or pinnatisected, according to their depth. 
1866 J'reas, Bot., Pinnatilobed, Pinnatilobate, when the 
lobes of a pinnatifid leaf are divided to an uncertain depth, 
1883 G. Atten in Wature 8 Mar. 441 Steps by which a 
regularly pinnately-veined leaf, such as that of the common 
ohve, mee pass into a pinnatifid and pinnatisect form by 
non-development of the mainly cellular tracts. 

Pinnatifid (pine'tifid), a. Nat. Hist. (chiefly 
Bol.) [ad.moa.L, pinndtifidus, f. pinnat-us Pix. 
NATE + findere, fid- to cleave, split, So F. pinna- 
tifide, pennatifide Of a leaf, etc.: Pinnately 
cleft or divided at least half-way to the middle. 

(1751 Linxaus Philos, Bot. 43, Folium .. pinnatifidum est 
transversim divisnm laciniis horizontalibns oblongis.] 1753 
Cuamaers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Leaf, Pinnatifid Leaf expect 
one divided into several parts in form of ala. 1777 Licut- 
Foor Flora Scot. |. 500 Centaurea scabiosa...Great Knap- 
weed or Matfelion..the leaves are..all pinnatifid, 1857. 
1883 [see Pinnatr-]. 1877-84 F. E. Hume Wild Fl p. vil 

Hence Pinna'tifidly adv., in a pinnatifid manner. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 16 Leaves entire, pinnate, or 
pinnatifidly lobed. 1881 Horne #17286 The leaf, .is hand- 
some and pinnatifidly divided. ; ; 

Pinnation (piné'fon). Nat. Hist. [f. L. pin- 
ndt-us PINNATE: see -ATION.) Pinnate condition 
or formation ; division into pinnee (Pinna 2). 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 350 When the pinnation 
is compound. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Hot, 212 The pinnation, 
like the formation of lobes, may be repeated. 


Pinnatiped (pinetiped), c. and sb, Orzith. 
[f. mod.L, pinnalipes, -pedent, f, pinnatus winged 
+ pés foot.) a. adj. Having the toes furnished 
with lobes; lobiped, fin-footed. b. sd. A pinna- 
tiped bird; a bird of the group /¥nmnalipedes, 
having this character. . 

1828 WenstEe, Pinnatifed, fin-footed; having the tocs 
hordered by memhranes. 1842 Branve Dict. Sci. ,etc., Pinna- 
tipeds, a term applied by Temminck to an order of birds 
comprehending those which have the digits bordered by 
membranes. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pinuatipes.. applied 
by Schzeffer and Temminck to an Order (Pinnatipedes); by 
C. Bonaparte to a Family..: pinnatipede. 


PINNER. 


Pinnato- (pinto), occasional advb. combining 
form of L. prandlus Pryxate (cf. Pinnati-). Pin- 
na‘to-de'ntate a. [DENTATE], pinnate, with toothed 
leaflets; Pinna:to-pe'ctinate a, [PEctiNnaTE], 
having lateral projections like the tecth of a comb, 
arranged pinnately. 

1806 Gatrine Srit. Bot. 58 Lfeaf] linear, pinnato-dentate. 
1846 Dana Zoofh, (1848) 578 Branches pinnato-pectinate. 

Pinnatulate (pine'ti#let), a. ot, [f. L. pin- 
nai-us pinnate + -2¢/- dim. +-aTs.] = PINNOLATE. 


1882 in Ocitvie. 
+ Pinned, 2. Oés. [Variant of Pennep a.] Of 


a feather: a. Grown, formed. b. Undeveloped, 
rudimentary: see PIN-FEATHERED. 

1399 Laci. Rich. Redeles tt, 148 Tyli her ffre ffedris be 
ffulliche y-pynned, bat bey heue wynge, 3663 Hooke 
Abicrogr. XXX. x65 An unripe or pinn'd Feather, 

Pinned (pind), pf/.a. [f. Pin sé, and v1 + -Ep.) 

+1. Enclosed, contined, shut up. Ods. 

¢1412 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 4543 O, by bagges vnsele; 
Opne hem ;..Thy pyned stuf many a man destroyeth, 

. Furnished, fitted, or adorned with pins ; + spec. 
eovered or studded with pins: ef. Prx v.) 7 (0ds.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz, No, 2408/4 A Silver Minute Pendulum 
Clock, in a pinn’d Case, the Shagreen a very fine grain, 
1689 [sce Pin 5d.) re}. 1871 Sata in Belgravia X1V. 430 
[He] was highly. -chained, pinned, and focketed, 

3. Fastened with a pin or pins. 

rgor F. Black's Hlustr. Carp. & Build, Scaffolding 45 
We have never seen a pinned ladder come apart. 

4. = Pinded (see PND v.). 

1802 C. Finntater Agric Surv. Peebles 389 note, When 
the mothers have little milk, the lambs are rarely pinned. 

5. In pinned straits and pinned whites, names of 
some kind of cloth. (Meaning unascertained.) 

1552-3 Ae Edw. V7, ce. 9 §1 Euery piece of the sayd 
Clothes called whyte pynned Streightes .. being readye 
dressed to put to sale shall conteine in Lengthe xj Vardes 
at the least. 1884-5 Acf 27 Eliz.c.18§2. a1600 T. Smitu 
Let. to Ld. Treasurer in Sturype Stow's Surv. (1754) 1H. ve 
xix. gor/2 Also of Pyndewhites and Playnes, made in the 
West Country. [1642 Rates of Merchandize 133 Dorset 
and Somerset dozens rudge washt, Cardinals, Pinwhites, 
Straites..shall goe and be accompted for a short cloth.) 

Pinnel (pinél). /oca/. [? Connected with Pin v.1 
3. ¢, as if stuff useful for pinning.) 

1. Coarse gravel; sandstone conglomerate. 

208 Dfuseunt Rust. Vi. 153 Vf 1 find .. any gravel, sand, 
soft rock, pinnet, or other porous substance, I begin the 
F000 work immediately. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. (1790) 

I, 30 ‘Two strata, one of pinnel or coarse gravel. 

2. Geol. (See quot.) 

1876 H. B. Wooowarp Geol. Eng. § Wales Gloss. 440 
Pinned, local name given to tbe Lower Boulder Drift in the 
north-west of England and Wales, Rammel and Sammel 
are local names similarly applied. 


+ Pinner! (pinos). OJs. Also 5-7 pynner, 
(sar). [f. Pin sd.1 + -zr1.] A pinmaker. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pynners also, 
1483 Actr Rich. (71, ¢. 12 § 1 Artificers of the said Realm 
.. Pointmakers, Pinners, Pursers, Glovers. c1srs Cocke 
Lovells B.g Pynners, nedelers, and glasyers. 1611 Forio, 
Aguechiariiolo,..apinner or pinmaker. 1720 Strayer Stow's 
Surv. U, v. xv. 241/1 Pinners and Needlers. Foreign Pins 
and Needles being brought in about the Vear rsg7, did 
much prejudice these Callings. [1890 Gross Gild Merch. 
1]. zog Pewterers, smiths, pinners, barbers.) 

Pinner?. Now J/ocal. [Another form of 
Pinper, f. Pin v.tio=Pixp v.J An officer whose 
duty it is to impound stray beasts: = PINDER. 

1499 Prowp. Paro. (ed. Pynson), Pynnar of beestys. 
1gs2 Hucort, Pynner or empounder o cattell, inclusor. 
@1592 GREENE George-a-Greene Wks. (Rildg.) 255/1 George- 
a-Greene Hight Pinner of merry Wakefield town. 1664 
Govtoman Dict, A pinner or pounder of cattel, Zacluro7. 
31871 Standard 4 Oct. 3 The town pinner,. {of} Stafford, left 
the town on Saturday afternoon to serve an execution for 
debt at a smalt farm near Stamdon Bridge. 


Pinner3, [f. Pinv.1+-£Rn 4] One who or that 
which pins, 

1. A ecoif with two long flaps, one on each 
side, pinned on and hanging down, and sometimes 
fastened at the breast; worn by women, esp. of 
rank, in the 17th and 18th centuries. Sometimes 

pplied to the flaps as an adjunct of the coif. 


a 
Now only Azsé. ’ . 

1652 WV, Riding Rec. V. 103 [Bill ignored against a woman 
for stealing a] pynner. 1664 Parys Diary 18 Apr., I saw... 
my Lady Castlemaine in a coach by herself, in yellow salin 
and a pinner on. 1688 R. Houme 4 rvoury ni. 465/1 Some 
term this sort of long eared Quoif by the name ofa Pinner, 
or Laced Pinner. 1701 Farquuar Sir 4. Wildair t.4, The 
pinners are double ruffled with twelve plaits of a side. 1710 
Sreeve fatler No, 2t2 ? 3 A Treatise concerning Pinners, 
which I have some Iopes will contrilute to the Amendment 
of the present Head-dresses. ¢1720 De. or Montaco in 
Buccleuch MPSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 367 The women.. 
wear four pinners with great ribbons between, and eight 
lappets hanging down behind. 1751 Jounson Rambler 

‘0. 128 Pg A pinner, the pride of Brussels, may be torn by 
acareless washer. 1816 Scott £4, Dwarfiir, The venerable 
old dame,. .dressed in her coif and pinners. 

2. dial, A pinafore or apron with a bib. 

[Perh. erroneous spelling of praxa, short for sinafore.] 

1846 Fairuott Costume in Eng. Gloss. 582 Pinner, an 
apron with a bib pinned in front of the dress, Its more 
modern name is pincloth and pinafore. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. W. 116 Pinner, a pinafore, Pincloth, 
a child’s pinafore. Called also Pintidy and Pinner. 1876 


PINNET. 


T. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 363 Honest travelling have been 
so rascally abused since | wasa boy in pinners. 1891 — Jess 
xvii, He wore the ordinary white pinner..of a dairy-farmer 
when milking, b , 

3. One who pins, fastens, or transfixes with a pin. 

1828 in Weester. 1845 Mrs. Brownine Lett, (1899) [. 137 
Allthat ronghness and rudeness of the sin of the boar-pinner. 
1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour |. 272/1 The ‘pinners-up’.. 
are the men and women..who sell songs which they have 
‘pinned’ toasort of screen or large board, or..toahlank wall. 

innet (pinét). ?Sc. rave. [In sense 2, app. 
a corruption of fez, with which it agrees in 
sense; in sense 1, perh.a mistaken use of the same, 
associated with med.L, pizza in sense ‘pinnacle’, 
or ?an independent dim. formation from the latter.] 

1. A pinnacle. rare—', 

1805 Scott Last Minsir. vi. xxiii, Blazed battlement and 
pinnet high, Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 

2. A streamer, pennant. 

1822 Gatt Provost xviii, Laces and ribands of all colonrs, 
hanging down in front [of the booths], and twirling like pinnets 
in the wind. 1834 H. Miner Scenes & Leg. xxviii. (1857) 
422 A miniature mast ..bearing atop a eee aes 

Pinni- (pini), combining form of L. piuna, 
jenna wing, fin (cf. ancient L. pennifer, pinniger, 
etc.). Hence Pinni-ferons [-FERous], Pinni-- 
gerous [-GEROUS} adjs., bearing or baving fins. 
(Cf. PENNIFEROUS, PENNIGEROUS.) Pinnine-r- 
vate, Pinninerved adys. Jot. pinnately veined 
(= PENNINERVATE). Pinnisected a, Bot, =Pin- 
NATIFID, or ?fivvatisect (see PINNATI-), Pinni- 
ta‘rsal a, [TarsaL], ‘having pinnate feet, as a 
swimming-crab*, Pinnitenta‘eulate a. [TEN?TA- 
CULATE], ‘having pinnate tentacles, as a polyp’. 
See also PINNIFORM, -GRADE, -PED, 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pinniferus, having or bearing 
fins: *pinniferons. 1556 Buount Glossogr., *Pinnigerous,.. 
that bath fins; finned like a fish. 1893 Syd. Soc. Ler., 
*Pinninervate, see Penninervate, bid, *Pinnisected, the 
same as Pinnatifid. 

Pinniewinks: see PILtiwinks. 

Pinniform (pinifgim), @. Also incorrectly 
pinneform. [f. Pinni-+-ForM, where see note. | 

a. Having the form of, or resembling, a fin. 
b. Having the form of, or resembling, a feather : 
= PENNIFoRM. ¢, Of a pinnate form. ad. Re- 
sembling the molluse culled /7#va (Pixxal), 

1752 J. Hur Hist. Aninz. 313 The Balena, with..a 
pinniform tuberosity on the back. s821 W. P. C. Barton 
Flora N, Aner. |. 43 Leaves..often inclining to be pinna- 
tifid; the pinnaform segments arcuate. 1858 Mayne /2.xfos, 
Lex, Pinniformis, Ornithol, applied to wings in the 
form of fins that are covered by thickly laid np feathers, 
+,and which serve only as organs of natation: pinniform. 

Pinnigrade (oyna), a. and sh. Zool. [E. 
Pixxt- + L. -gradus walking.] a. adj, Walking 
by means of fin-like organs or flippers, as the pin- 
niped Carnivora, b. sd. A pinnigrade animal. 

1849-52 Todd's Cyel. Anat. WW. 9314/2. 1854 Owen Shel, 
§ Teeth in Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 297 In the pinnigrade., 
family of carnivores, we find the teeth .. more numerous. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) XU. 723 The pinnigrades 
include three families, the earless seals,..the eared seals, .. 
and the walruses, 

Pinning (pinin), 742. 5d. [f. Pin v.14 -1ne].] 

1. The action of the verb Pin. 

a. The action of fastening, constracting, or re- 
pairing with pins; the supporting of a wall or 
foundation with pins or wedges; cf. zeader-pinning. 

1427-8 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 67 For ij masons ij dayes 
for pynnynge of be new pewes & leyeng of pe same tyle. 
1§33 AIS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., To John Bryght 
for tyllyng and dabyng & outher pynyng xs. 1552 Hutoert, 
Pynnynge of houses, sudstructio. a 1633 Austin Jfedit, 
(1635) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent that falls to the gronnd 
for want of pinning, cording, and sowing. 165 Futter CA. 
fist M1. v. § 37 Some Devise used by him abont pinning and 
propping ofthe Room. 1727-41 Cuameers Cyel., Pinning, 
im pein, the fastening of tyles together, with pins of 
heart ofoak; for the covering ofa honse, etc, 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss., Pinning up, in underpinning, the driving 
the wedges under the upper work so as to hring it fully to 
bear upon the work helow. 

b. The action of fastening (dress, etc.) with 
a (brass) pin or pins. Also with adv. as pinning up 
(in quot. 1676 atirié. = for pinning up). 

549 Sir T. Hosy Trav, (1902) 23 By the pinninge uppe 
of the hanging. 1g93 Nasue Christ's T. 71b, How you 
[Ladies] torture poore olde Time with spunging, pynning 
and ponnsing. 1601 Denr Pathw. Heaven (1831) 35 They 
hane spent a good part of the day in.. pricking and pinning. 
1676 Lond, Gaz. No. 1106/4 Two black Punine-up Petti- 
coats, one being of Sarcenet, the other of Alamode. 1767 
Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 381 To be fixed by pinning or 
lacing, on the side opposite to the wonnd. 

©. The action of shutting up, inclosing, or hem- 
ming in; also, impounding (see Pinp 1 b). 

1573-80 Baret Aly. P 386 A Pinning, or pounding of 
cattell, Vide Pownde. 1900 Heston. Gaz, 26 May 3/3, 
I have composed for your irresistible museum of chess freaks 
an example of pinning ad absurdist, 

d, = Pinding (see under PIND v.). 

1802 C, Finotater Agric. Surv. Peebles 389 Diarrhoea, 
or Looseness. This disorder is commonly called, by the 
shepherds, pinning. ; 

2. concr. a. pl. Small stones used for filling the 
interstices of masonry (cf. Pix v.) 3c), b. A pin, 
peg, or bolt, used for fastening. 

VoL, VIL. 
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1663 Bian A ufobios, ii. (1848) so As pinnings laid in to | 
be foundations. 1742 J. Witutson Bal of Gilead xii. 
(1800) 136 Not a stone moved, nor a pinning in it moved. 
1799 J. Rorertson Agric. Ferth 114 Persons who under- 
stand the building of dry stone-walls properly, find a bed 
for the larger stones, not by means of pinnings..but by 
resting them firmly npon one another; an) afterwards they 
close np the interstices with pinnings to ornament the wall, 
No part of the weight lies on the smaller stones a 1828 
Forry Voc. E. Anglia, Pinning, the low masonry which 
supports a frame of stud-work. 

ec. A fastening with pins (cf. 1b), 

1882 Rosa Mucnouann Four Little Mischiefs viii, ‘We 
mnst stand with our faces to the people always, or they | 
might see the pinning’, said Kitty. 

3. altrib., as Pinning iron, stone, -fee. 

1688 R. Hotme Arioury mt. 265/2 Pinning Fron, to 
widen the hole in the Slate to put the Pin in. 1708 S. | 
Motyneux in Phd. Trans. XXVI1. 37 Part of the Plaister 
and Pinning Stones of the adjoyning Wall, was also broken 
off and loosened. 1892 J. S. Furtonnr Whew Chas, J 
was AY (1896) 55 The pinder .. made answer... that the 
horses. should not go thence until the pinning -fee were paid. 

Pinning end = A/nion-cnd: see Pinion 56.2 

Pinnion, obs. forin of Prxton, 

Pinniped (piniped), a. and st. Zool. Also 
pinnipede, pinnaped. [ad. mod.L. Prunipds 
(neut. pl. Pianipedia), L. pinnapes, pennipcs wing- 
footed (of Perseus), but used in Zool. in the sense 
‘fin-footed’; f. L. prune in sense ‘ fin’ + pes, fed- 
foot.] a. ad7. Ilaving feet resembling fins, fin- | 
footed; sfce. belonging to a suborder (Pinipedia) 
of Carnivora, comprising the seals and walruses, 
which have fin-like limhs or flippers; also, belong- 
ing to other divisions of animals having limbs 
or organs resembling fins and adapted for swim- 
ming, e g. the fin-footed or lobe-footed birds (cf. 
PINNATIPED), certain decapod ciustaceans or crabs, 
the pteropod molluscs, etc. b. sé. A pinniped 
mammal; a seal or walrus. f 

31842 Breanne Dict. Sci. etc., Piunipeds, the name of a 
section of crahs..that have the last pair of feet... terminated 
bya flattened joint fitted for swimming. 1858 Ma 
het, Pinnipes, adj. Zool...pinnipede. 1866 T 6 ae 
(Zitle) Prodrome of a Monograph of Pinnipeds. 1881 
Athenzuim 17 Dec. 807/3 The vations species of Haemato- 
pinns with which the seals, like the other pinnipeds, are 
annoyed, 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 194 Charts shewing 
distribution of the pinnapeds of the world. 

So Pinnipedian (-p/ didn) a. = prec. a. 

1880 S/andard 20 May 3 It is donbtfu) whether the elose- 
time agreement..will have any great effect on the longevity 
of the pinnipedian race. | i | 
Pinnisected to Pinnitentaculate: scePixxi-. 

+ Pinno, v. Obs. rave—', = PINton v, 2. 

31996 Spenser J. QO. v. iv. 22 He sawa Knight, With both 
his hands behinde him pinnoed hard, 

Pinnock! (pirnak). Now /oca’. Forms: 3 
pynnuc, pinnuc, § pynok, 6 pynnock, 6-7 
pinnocke, 8- pinnock. [prob. echoic, from the 
bird’s note; but the ending simulates -ock, dim. 
suffix.] A name for the hedge-sparrow or dun- 
nock; also for the blue titmouse, and, locally, for 
some other birds: cf. Duxnock, and Prick? in 
Lng. Dial. Dict. 

«1250 Ovul §& Night. 1130 Pynnue [2% pinnnc] goldfynch 
rok ne erowe Ne dar nener cumen ihende. 14.. Afetr. boc, 
in Wr.-Wailcker 625/3 Ziri/a, pynok. 1570 Levins Afanif, | 
158/46 A Pinnocke, hedge sparrow. 1706 Pauciirs, Pinnock, 
asort of Bird. 1833 G. Mon/agu's Ornith. Dict., Pinnock, 
a name for the Tomtit. 1885 Swaixson Prov. Names Brit. 
Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow (Accentor modtu/aris)... From its 
short piping note it is ealled Titlene (North), Pinnock. 

Pinnock ?, /a/. Also pennock, pinnold. 
[Derivation unascertained ; the ending scems to be 
-ocK, dim suffix.] A small bridge over a ditch or 
runnel; a brick or wooden drain under a road or 
across a gateway, a culvert; also, a structure com- 
posed of three boards in which a hare when hard- 
pressed in coursing can take refuge as in a small 
drain or culvert; used in Romney Marshes. 

1838 Hotrowav Diet. Provincialisms, Pinnold, a smal 
bridge. Sussex. 1846 Worcester, Pinnock ..a tunnel 
under n road to carry off the water; a culvert..(Loeal, Eng.). 
1847-78 Hattiwen, Pennock, a little bridge over a water- 
course. Sussex. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Pennock, a little 
bridge over a water-course ; a brick or wooden tunnel under 
a road to carry off the water. 1887 Aent. Gloss., Pinnock, | 
a wooden drain through a gateway. 

Pinnock 3. /oca/, [Origin obscure. Cf. Pinny a] 
In Kent, a name for a particular kind of land: see 
quot. Hence Pimnocky a, 

1795 J. Bovs Agric, Kent 78 Pinnock..is a sticky red 
clay, mixed with small stones, but althongh it is deemed 
poor for cultivation of grain, &e. yet it produces very fine 
chesnut wood 3 and filberts likewise grow well uponit. 1881 
WuitEHEAD Hofs 52 The pier notices..a small patch of 
yellowing plants in pinnocky or unkindly soil. . . 

Pinnoite (pitnoait). Afi. [a. Ger. pinnoze, 
named by Stante 1884 in honour of Oberbergrath 
Pinno: see -ITE!.} A hydrous borate of magne- 
sium, occurring in yellow or greenish fibrous masses 
or tetragonal crystals. 

1885 Amer, Nat. 708 Pinnoite. 1892 Dana Jfin. (ed. 6) 
885 Pinnoite [occurs] in the upper kainite layers. 

Pinnote, obs. form of PINE-NUT. 


Pinnothere (pinopi-1), pinnotere (pi'ne- 


! your pinny. 


PINOCLE. 


tier), Also 7 -ter, 9 -teer. [ad. L. pinto , pino- 
lérés (-thérés), a. Gr. mevvorhpys (Aristoph. IH asps 
1510), f. nia, mivva Pinna! + rnpeiv to guard. 
The L. variant pinothérés, as if {. Gr. Onpav to 
hunt, was adopted as the generic name by L.atreille 
1807, whence F. prnnolere, pinnothére | Any of 
the small crabs of the genus /unotheres, which 
commensally inhabit the shells of various bivalves, 
as oysters and mussels; a pea-crah 

160r Hotraxn Péiny 1. 252 The least of all these kind of 
Crabs is called Pinnotheres (cr Pinnoteres) and for his 
simalnesse most sub‘ect and exposed to iniurie. 165% 
Ra 'eigh's Ghost 113 The Pinnoter..giving him notice there- 
of by a litele touch, the Pinna doth kill al the fishes with a 
hard and violent compression of them; so feeding himself... 
and giving part of them to his fellow. 1822 ‘Il, MitcHFLe 
Arvistoph. U1. 317 Nay, pinnoteer (1 think) might better suit 
him —Tis a most dwarfish breed. (Vo‘e: The pinnoteer is 
the smallest of crabs, and here serves to designate Xcnocles, 
the tragedian. [1835 Kirey //ad. 4 fast. Antin. VT. vill, 253 
Fling says it [the Pinna] is always accompanied by a com. 
panion, the Pinnotheres } 

So Pinnothe'rian @.. of the genus /7unotheres 
or family Pinnotheritde ; st. a pinnothere, 

Pinnule (jinivl). Also (in sense 1) 6-8 
pinule; (in senses 2 and 3) in Lat. form pin- 
nula (pl. -©. [ad. 1. pixniula, dim. of inna 
plume, wing: sce Vtnxa 2] 

1. Each of the two sights (consisting of a small 
square metal plate, pierced with holes, and turning 
on a hinge) at the ends of the ‘alidade’ or index 
of an astrolabe, quadrant, or similar instrament. 

1594 Beuxoevin Avere. vt. Introd, (1636) 608 Which Diopter 
is made with two Pinules or square Tablets. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Und. § 528 Out of two stations Ly 
the pinnules of the radius. they collect the quantity of the 
lines of a greater triangle, which is made between the two 
stations and the thing seen. 1773 Gené/, Jag. XLALL. 371 
He has joined pinules to his barometer, which by this means 
furnishes him with an instrument for levelling. 1834 Var. 
Philos. WN. Hist. Astron, xiii. 67/1 (Usef. Kuowl. Soc.) 
radius, moveable on the centre of the circle, carried the 
pinnoles, and traced out with its extremity ..the are it was 
wished to measure. 1879 Newcomn & Hotnrn Astro. 5 

2. Fot, Vach of the secondary or ultimate divi- 
sions of a pinnate leaf; a subdivision of a pinna 
(branehlet, leaflet, or lobe): esp. in ferns. 

1775-96 Wittertne Brit. Plauts (ed. 3) VEL. 873 Distinct 
from %. tvflebaia, the pinnules of which are eared and the 
leafits smaller, 1857 Hexrrey Sot. § 95 Inthe Ferns .the 
primary divisions of the leaf are called fruze, the secondary 
pinnules, and the tertiary lobes or segments. 3877 lca Fenty 
3 Nov. 434/1 A long central rachis, carrying sub-sessile 
pinnules. , t 

3. Zool. A part or organ resembling a small wing 
or fin, or a barb of a feather; spec. a. A small 
fin-like appendage, or short detached fin-ray, in 
certain fishes, as the mackerel. b. Each of the 


lateral branches of the arms in crinoids 

1748 Hartiey Oédsert. Jan 1. i. 89 The rhomboidal Pin- 
mire in the abdominal Muscles of a living Frog, when 
under Contraction. 1752 J. Wie Hist. Ant. 244 The 
Scomber, with five pinnnles at the extremity of the back. 
1877 W. THomson Fox, Chalénger HU. ii. 97 The pinnules 
arising from either side of the arm alternately. i 

Hence Pi‘nnular a., of or pertaining to a pin- 
nule; Pitnnulate, Pimnnnlated avys., having 


pinnules; Pimnnulet [-Er]. a small or subordinate 


| pinnule; || Pinnnilus, a form of 6-rayed spicule in 


sponges. an 
1828-32 Werster, A Plunulate leafis one in which each 
pinna is subdivided. 1877, Huxtey Auat. fav, Anim, 
in. §82 Pedicels .. continned throughout the brachial and 
pinnular gronves. 1881 Gard. Chren, XVI. 685 ‘The pinne, 
inanles, and alternate pinnulets are all stalked. 1887 501.45 
in Encycl, Brit. XXL. 417/1 The suppression of the proximal 
ray and the develnpment of spines projecting forwards on 
the distal ray produce the piunudus. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
Pinnulated. 
Pinny (pini), sd. 
name for PINAFORE. 
1869 Geo. Euiot 4. Bede xx, Now, then, Totty, hold ont 
1884 Biackmore JZounny Upin, UW. 240 All 
the children. .with their pinnies full of sugar-plums. 
Pinny (pini), dial. and techn, (21. Tun 56. 
orv.+-Y.] Applied in various ways: e.g. a. to 
soil that is rough, hard, or stiff, and so not easily 
worked (cf. Prxnooxy); b. to steel full of rough 
hard spots (cf. Piy sd. 9b); e@ to wool that is 
clogged or matted together; d. to a file that is 


Nursery and colloquial 


clogged or choked with small particles (cf. Pivv 19). 


1692 Ray Dise. u. iv. (1732) 131 A Bed of a bluish sort of 
Clay very hard brittle and rngged: they call it a pinny 
Clay. 1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. UXXXV. 324 Not- 
withstanding this nneven and pinny appearance of the filed 
surface, a polish was prodneed. 1831 Sutherland Farm 
Rep. 81 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Flusb, TE, What is open 
in the staple, or inclined to be pinny in the fleece, are haifed 
below the donble shepherd's honse. 1831 J. Hottanxo 
Manuf, Meta! \, 261 He used the technical term already 

uoted from Dr. Pearson, observing that it was finuy. 1890 

ext. Dict., Pinay, pinned, clogged choked, as, a pinny 
file. 1893 Weitshire Gloss., Pinny-land, arable land where 
the chalk comes elose to the surface, a3 opposed to the deeper 
elay land. 

Pinnywinkles: sec PILLIWINKS. 

Pinocle (pinck’l). U.S. Also pennchle, 


penuekle, pinochle, binocle. [Origin eee 


PINOL. 


tained.] A game of cards resembling bezique; 
also, the occurrence of the qneen of spades and 
knave of diamonds together in this game (cf. 
BEZIQUE). 

1890 Cent. Dict., Penuchle. 1892 Pail Mall Gaz, 26 Sept. 
3/2 He likes to play poker and pinochle, hut never for high 
stakes. 1894 5. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 37 Let's get 
upa game of pinocle. /éfd. 38 ‘Oh, don't bother !" cried 
the pinocle players, 1897 Foster's Compl. /loyle 363, A 
player has melded and scored four kings, and on winning 
another trick he melds binvele. 

Pinol (paingl). Chem. 
+ -0L3.] 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pinol,a name for Oleum pint punet- 
Monts. 1898 Alléutt’s Syst. Med. V. 45 Members of the 
turpentine group—terebene, pinol, cresol, eucalyptol, creosote 
tar, carbolic acid, iodine and the like. 

Pinole (pin@le). U.S. Also pino-la, pinol 
(pindel), [a. Amer. Sp. prmole, ad. Aztec pinolli.] 
Ameal made from parched corn-flour (more rarely 
wheat-flour) usually mixed with the sweet flour of 
mesquit-beans or sometimes with sugar and spice ; 
a common article of food on the borders of Mexico 
and California. 

1853 Cot. Bexton Sf. 7 May (Farmer A vrer.), It is a small 
patty. .and goes unencumbered with superfluities: no wheels, 
two or three mules apiece, and pinole, pemmican, and becf- 
dodgers for their principal support. 1854 Barthett Ver, 
Boundary \, xi, 269 ‘The daily ration consisting of two 
pounds of pinole[ete.]. 1856 Rep. Explor. & Surveys US. A. 
TIL. x15 (Stanf.) Its flavor is similar to that of pinole. 1893 
Kate Sansorn 7 ruthf Wom, S. California 125 Pinola is 
parched corn ground fine between stones, eaten with milk. 
1894 Oxting (U.S.) XXIII. 355/1 Tortillas of pinol are far 
better than the best hoecakes of the Southern States. : 

b. A mixture of vanilla and other aromatic 
powders used to flavour chocolate. 

1838 Simmonpos Dict. Trade. 

Pinoleum (pinérliim).  [f. L. przs Pine 53.2 
+ oleum Oi sb.] A material for sun-blinds, com- 
posed of very slender slips or rods of pine-wood 
coated with oil-paint and threaded close to each 
other so as to form a flexible sheet which can be 


rolled up. 

1898 I. S. Wittiams Jfidi. Rati. 348 The Brussells 
carpets, the massive silkea or woollen curtains, and the 
pinoleam blinds. 1905 Civ. Serv. Supply Catad. 432 Pinoleam 
or ‘lropical San Blinds, in a variety of new patteras, 


{| Pinon (pinyg'n, pisnyan). Also pinion, (pi- 


[f. L. pizes Pine sd.2 


non). hele: (pénvorn): etymologically the same as | 


Prenox!, q. v.] The American nut-pine, Jus 
edutis, also the species 7. mzonophylla, P. Par- 


ryana; the fruit or nut of these. 

a. 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp (unt. xxvi, Our faces partially 

screened by the foliage of the pifion trees. 1874 RavmMonn 
Statist. Mines 4 Afininge 333 The only woods worth 
mentioning are pifion and cedar, 31897 Oxting U.S.) XXX, 
455/t The background of spruce and pition. 
\B. 1860 BaxtLett Dict, Amer. (ed. 3). Pinion (Span, Aiton), 
a species of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas... Wild tarkeys frequent groves of these trees for 
the sake of their auts, which are sweet and palatable. 189. 
H. Taruicuet Stan. & Mexican Weds. used in Texas, 
Pinidn, a species of pine tree, also the fruit or nuts of the 
tree... This is the Texas form of Spanish f/Aon. 

+ Pinous, a. Obs. By-form of Parxous. lence 
+ Pinonsly, pynously adv. Obs., painfully, in a 


painful manner. 
©1480 Mirour Saluactoun 2884 Whilk soeffred his oone son 
for oure lufe to dye thus pynously. 
Pin-pallet to Pincatene see Pry sé.1 18, 
Also 6 pynpyllowe, 7 pim- 


[f. 


Pinpillow. 
pillowe, 8 pimpillo, pimploe, 9 pimplo. 
Pin 56.1 34+ Pittow: ef. the synon. pzv-bolster.] 


+1. A pincushion. Qés, 

1530 Parser. 254/2 Pynpyllowe to styeke pynnes on. 1583 
Rates of Customs D vij, Piapillowes of cloth for Children, 
16a2 Maaar tr. Alerran's Gueman @AY, 11.131 We made 
thereof... purses, pimpillowes, sleeves for little children. 26g0 
Butwer Anthropomet. vii. 91 They of S, Christophers stick 
Pins on their Noses, making their Noses serve for Pin- 
pillows. 


2. The Prickly Pear: so called from its thick 


stems heset with spines. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 26 By the force of the wind.. 
thrown into a prickly Pimploe hedge. 1760 J. Lez /ntrod. 
Bot. App. 322 Pimpillo, Cactus. 1866 Treas. Sot., Pin- 
pillow, Opuntia curussavica, 1889 Farmer Dict, Amer, 
Piurpio, a Barbadian term for the prickly pear. .a corruption 
of ‘ pin-pillow *. ‘ x 

Pin-point. The point cf a pin: usually fg. 
as a type of somelhing exlremely small or sharp 
(cf. Pty 5.230), Also attrib. 

1849 Hare Par. Serr. U1. 234 At this very moment. .even 
at this one little pinpoint of time. 1850 Browninc Chr. Eve 
vy, Man, therefore, stands on his own stock Of love and 
power as a pin-point rock, 1879 Miss Biro Rocky Mount, 
267 Snow as stinging as piapoints beating on my hand. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V11, 114 The pupils..so small as to 
deserve the name of ‘ pinpon pupils’. z90q M. Hewnerr 
side Quair 11. i. 359 She was oa pin-points till she saw 

ertover. | 

Pin-prick, sé. [f. Pin 3.13 + Prick sd.) 

1. The prick of a pin; a minute punctnre such 
as that made by a pin-point. 

1862 Yohn & /, II. 70, 1 would never move..to cause you 
the pain of a pin-prick. 1899 AU/dutt's Syst, Med. V1. 520 
When ankle-clonus has disappeared..a pin-prick of the 


890 


plantar skin will restore it, 1900 J. Hutenmson in Arch. 
Sterg.X1,No. 41.33 Thenails themselves showed, numerous 
minute pin-pricks. 

2. fig. A petty annoyance, 2 minnte irritation. 

Policy ofpin-pricks,acourseof petty hostileacts maintained 
as a national or party policy: applied first in Nov. 1898 to 
the policy attributed to France in reference to the conflicting 
colonial interests of France and Great Britain. 

The French use of a corresponding phrase conp dépingle, 
‘pin-stroke ', goes back some centuries; in Eng. ‘pin- rice : 
is found in political use in 1885, On 8 Nov, 1898 the French 
journal Le Jfatin deprecated a ‘politique des niches A 
l’Angleterre', and ‘de continuelles piqtres d'¢pingle': on 
16 Nov. The Times, referring to this article, used the words 
‘a policy of “pinpricks"'; Le Temps of 19 Nov. (publ. 
evening of 18th) had an article denying on the partof France 
the existence of a ‘politique de coups Ceépiugle ', The Times 
of1g9 Nov. quoted this as a ‘ policy of pin-pricks ‘(see quot.), 
which forthwith became a political plirase. 

1885 Public Opinion g Jan. 29/2 Petty pin-pricks on the 
coast of Africa had rather irritated than roused public 
opinion, 1887 Rosa N. Carey Unele Max xxviii, It is 
strange how painfully these little pin-prieks to our vanity 
affects, 1887 Sfectator 16 Apr. 518/1 Wherever the French 
Government can give the British Government a sharp pin- 
prick, it gives it, 1898 / Yes 16 Nov. 9/3 Such 2 policy of 
‘pinpricks ‘is beginning to be eel iy sensible French- 
men as a grievous error. /did. 19 Nov. 7/2 The Jews 
to-night contains a long article, entitled ‘The Policy of Pin 
pe . fbid. 11/3 According to the Tens there has never 

een any policy of pin-pricks. 1898 Glode 6 Dee, 1/2 Dis- 
posed ta bring the pin-prick policy to bear upon British 
interests in the Far East. 1901 Daily Ted. 22 Mar. 9/5 
Russian provocation is at present but a policy of pin-pricks. 
1902 Westnet. Gaz, 28 Apr. 2/3 The extra penny stamp on 
cheques..may be a pia-prick, hut the prospect is causing 
a good deal of irritation. 

So Pimn-prick v., Pin-pricked f//. a., Pin- 
pricking vé/. 5b. and ppl. a. 

19785 SMOLLETT Qui.r. (1803) IV. 272 A dish of twitches, 
pinches, and pin-prickings. 1881 Mrs. C. Prana Podicy 4 
P. Il, 270 Small slight, pinpricking insults, 1898 J. 
Ifurentxson in Avech. Surg. 1X. No. 36. 374 Dry and 
eracked finger-ends, with pin-prieked finger-nails. 1899 
Lbid, X. No. 38. 147 A peculiar form uf local erosion..in which 
little pits form as if the nail had been piached..‘the pin- 
pricked nail’, 1899 Wests. Gaz. 6 Feb. 2/3 A Committee 
to pin-prick them on the subject. 


Pin-prod to Pin-rod: see Pix 54.1 18. 
Pinsal(l, Pinse’l(e: see PENceL, PENCIL. 
Pinsche, obs. form of Pixcu. 

+ Pinse, v. Ods. rere. [Etymology obscnre: 
seems to be distinct from Pixcn v.; in Ancr. R. 
varies with Pine v. to torment, torture, of which 
it may be a derived form: cf. clean, cleanse.) 


trans, To pain, put to pain or suffering, torture. 
1228 Ancr. R.368 pet... bitoened bittre swinkes, & flesches 
pinange [T. pinsiage, Ca, Cl., Cp. pinsunge]. 21300 Fa/t 
& Passion 89 in £. E. ?. (1862) 15 In bis manere he was 
ipiased as his swet wil hit was: an dep for mankyn suffred, 


be brid dai vp he ros. c1qzg Eng. Cong. Ire’.89 Wanhoply | 


shal hys pynsynge be. 

+ Pinsnet. O¢s. rave. 
= Prxsox 2, i 

1583 Sturses Anal, Adus. 1, (1879) 57 They haue corked 
shooes, pinsnets,and fine pantofles, férd. 77.. [Erroneously 
in Planché, Fairholt s.v, Boots), Ogilvie, puisnet; in Fair- 
holt, Ogilvie and Ceat. D, pisnet.] 

+ Pinson 1, 0és. In use always in pl. pin- 
sons. I orms: 4 pinceoun, 4-5 pynsoun, 4-6 
pynson(e, 6 pynsen, pincon, pyncheon, 6-7 
pinson. [a. OF. pincon (Picard pinchons 1423) 
deriv, of Zizce pincers.] (//.) Pincers, forceps. 

1356 in Riley A/ent. Lond. (1868) 283-4 (Lett.-Bk, G. If. 45) 
Pynsouns, pynsons. ?¢1357 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
60 Stanaxes, Hakkes, pikkes, chesels, et pinceouns. 1426 

you. De Guil, Piigr. 15827 In the tother hand she held 
A peyre off pynsouns. ¢1440 Prontf, Parv, 400/2 Pynsone, 
to drawe owt tethe, denfaria. 1493 Festroad/ (W. de W. 
1515) 4 All the iastramentes of [Christ's] passyan, the spere, 
crowne, scourges, nayles, hamer, pynsons and the garlonde 
of thornes. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL, (1684) 11. 85/1 His Nose 
with sharp Pinsons was violently pluckt from his Face. 
1595 Aletlia (1879) 34 Sometime with pincons of despaire to 
wring it [the heart} £ J. Paver Royal Exch, 23 His 
fieshe by gobbets was nipt of with buraynge pyncheons, 
1610 MaRKnAM Afasterp, 11, xcvi. 383 Grope the hoofe with 
a paire of pinsons, 

+Pinson2. Oss. Forms: 4-6 pynson, (5 
-one, pyncon), 5-7 pinson, (6 -one, 7 pinsen). 
[app. related in some way to prec. or to F, pincer 
to pinch: cf. OF. pinchor (1423), F. pingon toe- 
piece of a horse-shoe, f. pince loe of a hoof.] A 


thin shoe of some kind; a slipper or pump. 

The finsons appear to have become obsolete soon after 
31600, No contemporary description of them is known: 
Kersey (Phillips) in 1706 suggested ‘a sort of shoe without 
heels"; [lalliwell has ‘thin-soled shoes‘; Way Proms. 
Parv. (note) suggests ‘ possibly, high and wasoled shoes of 
thin leather, worn with pattens '. ¥ 

1390-1 Lard Derby's Exped. (Camden) 91 Pro furracione 
j pair pynsons. 2440 J. Surrey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 1§ 
His furrid pynsons. 1503 in Cair. Doc. vet. Scott, (1888) 

4x (Six pair of slippers with] pynsons [to same}, 1965 ~73 
fon Thesaurus 5.v. Calx, Caiceo, to put on shoes, sockes 
or pynsons. 1599 Minsunu, Vervi//a, a pampe or pinsen to 
weare in pantotles. 1606 Hottanp Sueton. 147 Now and 
then was he also seene shod with womens pumps [#rargrz] 
or pinsones. 1706 Pnittirs, Pinson or Punp, or a sort of 
Shoe without Heels. [1901 Hest. Gaz. 22 Feb. 10/1 
A Regent Master. .was bound. .to wear heelless shoes, called 
*pyusons *] s 

Pin-spot to Pin’s-worth: see Pin sd,1 18. 


[f& Pinson 2 + -rr.] 


PINTADO. 


+ Finstocke, obs. form of Penstock 1. 

1587 Fremixc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1543/2 Herin..was 
laid first a pinstocke, and afterwards a sluse of great charge, 
the streame whereof meeting with the course of the great 
sluse increaseth the force thereof. 3 

Pinswell (pi nzwél). Now dial, Also 8 pin- 
swill, 9 da/, penswell, -swoll, pinsweal, -swil, 
-sole, pinsel, -zel, pensil, [Origin uncertain.] ‘A 
boil, an abscess, ulcer ; a pimple; a large blister’. 
Now only s. w. dial: see Eng. Dial. Dict, 

isgr Percivatt Sf. Dict. sv. Venenos, Pinswels in the 
handes, fustulz. ¢1730 J. Haynes Dorset Vocab. in N. 
& Q. 6th ser. VII. 45/1 A pinswill, a boil. rs Trans. 
Dew, Assoc. 1X. 95 Creeping under an Arched Bramble... 
To cure blackheads, or pinsoles. 

Pint (paint). Forms: 4-6 pynt(e, 5 pintte, 
pyynte, 5-7 pinte, 6 Sc. point, poyntit, 7 Se. 
pinct, 6- pint. [ME. Ayre, a, F. pinte a liquid 
measure (13th c.) = It, Sp., Pg. pinta; soOFries. 
pint, MDu., MLG., MIIG. fzzfe. Ulterior source 
uncertain. Diez inclined to think it the same word 
as Sp. pinta spot, coloured mark :—late L. pineta 
for ~icta, something painted or coloured. If so, 
the Fr. Azz/e must have been adopted from Sp. 
(or It.) Arata, since the native Fr. repr. of L. 
pincta is peinte; bat the early history of the 
measure is as yet unknown. Med.L, pinta found 
in 14th c. is from the mod, langs.] 

A measure of capacity for liquids (also for corn 
and other dry snbstances of powdery or granular 
nature), equal to half a quart or 3 of a gallon; of 
varying content at different times and places. 

_ The imperial pint, since 1826 the legal measure in Britain, 
is equal to 34-66 cubic inches, or +57 of a litre; in U. S, the 
standard pint is that of the old wine measure, equal to 284 
cabic inches, or +47 of a litre. ‘he old Scotch piat was 
equal to about 3 imperial pints (1042 cabie inches). In 
local use also a weight, e. g. of butterin East Anglia = 14 1b, 
, 1384 Lxch. Rolls Scott, 1. 107 De. .iiije v2 nj lagenis et 
jpynt visi, 1432 in Muntment, Magd. Coll. Oxf. (1882) 11, 
1j_botellos de corio, unde j de quarte et j de pynte. 14.. 
Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 611/15 Seniguarta,a pynte. € 1450 
AM. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 201 A pinte of red swynes grece, 
1523 Fitznens. Ausé. § 58 Let hym blede the mountenaunce 
of a pyate. 1543 Aberdeen Regr. XVICL Jam.), Was sald 
..in Dandy for viij.d. the poyntt. 1g98 Barektry Fedic. 
Man (1631) 628 Spare at the brimme, lest whilest thou 
shouldest poure out a pint, there ran forth a pottle, 1599 
Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks, (Grosart) V. 207 ‘The rate of no 
kinde of food is raised, nor the plenty of their markets one 
pinte of butter rebated. 1618 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1816) 586/14 
I'wentie ane pinets aad ane mutchkin of just Sterline Jug 
and measure, 1672 Perry Pol. Anat. (1691) 64, 1 sap- 
pose a pint of Oatmeal equal to halfa pint of Rice. 1829 
Glover's /list. Derby \. 229 ‘The pint [of lead ore] contains 
forty-eight cubic inches, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shof xviii, 
Fetch me a pint of warm ale. ; ; 

b. A vessel containing a pint; a pint-pot. 

ees Caxton Dialogues 7 Cannes of two stope Pintes 
and half-pintes, 1599 A. M. tr. Gabechoner’s Bk. Physiche 
264/t Put them in a piate till it be fulle..thea close the 
mouth of the piate witha cloth verye close, 1649 G. Daxter 
Trinarch., Rich, }1 xii, The Rebells eater, and the Apron 
Men Bid welcome, with their Pints. 187a J. Hartry 
Vorksh. Ditties Ser. 1.133 It's time for sombdy to stand 
sumaiat, for all th’ pints is empty. : 

e. c/ipt, A pint cf ale or beer, or other liquor. 

1767 S. PateRSON A nother Trav, 11. 209 Ere Lhad finished 
my pint. fod. collog. Give us the price of a pint t 

d. attrib, and Comd,, as pint-boltle, -cup, -glass, 
-measure, stoup, -vessel, See also PINT-PoT, 

1soz Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11.295 For ane tyn quart 
and ane poynt stopes. 1633 Fife Witch Triad in Statist. 
Ace. Scot. (1796) XVIII. App. 660 His hand swelled as 
great as a pint-stoup. 1771 SMoLLETT Awmph. Ci. 8 Ang. 
Let. i, Mr. Fraser called for pinteglasses. 1827 CLare 
Sheph. Cal. 56 Clouded piat-horn with its copper rim, 1838 
Lytron Adice in. ix, [have no sympathy left for those wha 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow the naked sword. 1858 
Larpner /fand-bk, Nat. Phil 54 Ifa pint vessel be exactly 
filled with boiling water, it will be something less than full 
when it becomes cold. 1871 Kixostey At Last xi, We sat 
beneath the shade of a huge Bamboo clump, ent ourselves 
piat-stoups out of the joints. 

|| Pinta (pirnt’). [o. Sp. pita, prop. coloured 
spot, a. late L. péncta for picta sb. from fem. pa. pple. 
of pingére to paint.] A skin-disease prevalent in 
Mexico, characterized by roughness, blotches, and 
ulceration of the skin, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 P. 
Manson 7rof. Diseases xxxvii. 586 Pinta is contagious and 
aitacks both sexes and any age. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 853 Prnéa. .the spotted sickness of tropical America. 

Pintado (pinti-do). Also 7 plnthado, payn- 
tatha, pentado, pintade, (pantado), 8-9 pin- 
tada. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) értado literally ‘ painted’, 
also (in Pg.) a guinea-fowl, pa. pple. of Azstar to 
paint:—late L. *pincfare, frequent. of pzxgere to 
paint, from late pa. pple. *Aizet-es for pictus.) 
“+1, A kind of Eastern cotlon cloth painted or 
printed in colours; chintz, Also atf77b, Obs. 

1602 in Birdwood First Lett. Bk. E. Init, Co. (2693) 34, 
60 ffardells .. of blewes and checkered siuffes, some fine 
Pinthadoes. ¢1605 Scot Dise. Fava in Purchas Pilgrims 
(1625) I. 165 About their loynes a faire Pintadce. | 1628 
World Encomp. by Sir F. Drake 90 With cloth of diverse 
colours, not much vnlike our vsuall pentadoes. 1638 Sir 
T. Hersert 7'raz. (ed.2)138 Upon the carpets were spread 
fine coloured pintado Table cloaths, 1665 Eveiyn Diary 


- 


PINTAIL. 


o Dec., I ae at my lady Mordaunt's..where was a roome 

ung with Pintado, full of figures .. prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the Indians, 1727 W. 
Matuer Fug. Man’s Comp. 409 They Import .. Cotton, 
Yarn, Callicoes, Pintadoes. ; ; 

2. A species of pelrel, Daption capensis, also 
called Cape Pigeon. Now pintado bird, petret. 

1611 in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. 275 Sea-fowles, to wit 
Penguins, Guls, Pentados, which are spotted blacke and 
white. 1614 /é/d. 528 Wee saw many Pintados, Mangare- 
ludas and other fowles. 1634 Sir ‘T. Hexseat 7raz. 19 
‘The Pantado birds (like Iayes in colours) who about these 
remote seas are ever flying. 1703 Damrter Voy. IIL. 1. 95 
Pintado Birds, as big as Ducks. 1767 Byron's Voy. round 
World in Hawkesworth's Voy. 1. 9 Large flocks of pin- 
tadoes, which are somewhat larger than a pigeon, and 
spotted with black and white. 1844 J. Tomun Wéssionary 
Frnis. 3 A few of the pintado birds, or Cape pigeons, joined 
us. 1894 Pintado petrel [see PeTREL]}. 

3. The Guinea-fowl, 

1666 J. Davies flist. Caribby Isdes 89 A kind of Pheasants, 
which are called Pintadoes, because they are as it were 
painted in colours, 1698 Frocee Voy. 10 The Island [Gorea] 
affords great variety of Game: ‘Turtle-Doves, Pintades, 
Pigeons and Partridges. 1774 Goupsm. Nat. ffist. V. 192 
The Pintada [ed. 1862 pintado] or Guinea-Hen:..in some 
measure unites the characteristics of the pheasant and the 
turkey. 1802 Bixcrey Anu, Biog. (1813) 11, 249 The four 
species of Pintado hitherto known are all natives of Africa. 
1824 Burcnet, Trav. I. 364 The missionaries have a few 
domestic fowls, ducks, geese, and Guinea hens or Pintadoes. 

4. ‘The West Indian mackerel, Scowberomorus 
regalis? (Cent. Dict.). 

Pintail (pintel). [f. Pry 53.1 + Tat.) 

+1. An alleged name of the hare. Ods. rarve—". 

1325 Names of Hare in Rel, Ant. 1. 134 In the worshipe 
of the hare.. The go-bi-gronnde, the sittest-ille [sic: ?sitte- 
stile], The pintail, the toure-hohulie. | pate 

2. (In full pintail duck.) A widely-distributed 
species of duck (Dajila acuta), of which the male 
has the tail of a pointed shape, the two middle 
feathers being longer than the rest. (Also applied 
locally in U.S. to the ruddy duck, Zrismatura 
rubida, which has stiff narrow pointed tail-feathers.) 

1768 Pennant Zool. 11. 468 Pintail duck .. My. Hartlib.. 
telts ts that those birds are found in great abundance in 
Connaught in Ireland, in tbe month of February only. 
1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist. VI. 130 The Pintail, with the 
two middle feathers of the tail three inches longer than the 
rest. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man un. xiii. 84 The male pintail- 
duck .. loses his plumage for .. six weeks or two months. 
1873 Tristram A/oad xii. 217 Flocks of mallard and pin- 
tail feeding among the stunted scrub. 

3, A species of grouse having a pointed tail, as 
the pintailed sand-grouse (Pterocles setarius) of the 
Old World, and the pintailed or sharp-tailed 
grouse (Pediaecctes phastanellus) of N, America 
{also called pinéar? chicken), 

1879 Conner Tentwvork Pal. V1. 99 We also saw large 
covey's of the sand-grouse or pintail. 1 J. S. Crane in 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 385/2 We found the pin-tails more 
frequently on the sides of hills, about the coolies in the 
rolling prairie. 

4, Tronically applied to a woman. 

a Etvina ll. 1 They are powdered, painted, and 
perfumed.—1 wish I conld_catch such a pin-tail in my 
house. 1882 Jaco Cornw. Gloss., Pin-lait, a person who is 
very small and narrow in the hips. 1897 Puiirorrs Lying 
Prophets 271 (E.D.D.) A pin-tail built lass, 

So Pintailed a., having a pointed tail; also = 
PiN-BUTTOCKED @.: see Pin 50.1 18. 

1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports t,t. viii.§ x. 111 The pin- 
tailed duck is also occasionally found. rg00 Prittpotts 
Sons Morning 105 (E.D.D.} A poor pin-tailed wench, 

Pintail, erron. variant of PINTLE 2b. 

Pintle (pint’l). Forms: 1-7 pintel, 4-5 pyn- 
tyl, 5 -ell(e, pentill, 5-6 pyntil, -ill, -yll, pintil, 
6-7 -ill, 7-8 -ell, (7-9 pintail); 6-pintle. [OE. 
pintel (-el perh. dim.: see -LE). Cf. OFris. pint, 
penth, Dan. dial. pint, pintel, LGer., Du., Ger. 
pint penis; also CucKoo-Pixy. Ulterior history 
uncertain. 

(Kilian has t Pint. 7. Punt, Punctus, cuspis: & Mentula.)} 

1. The penis. Now dal. or vitlgar. 

a@ut00 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 292/16 Uiritius, pintel. 
1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R.v, xviii. (Bod!. MS.), Amonge 
Bo penitals oone hatte pe pintel. c1qro Alaster of Game 
(MS. Digby 182) xiii, A litell pyntell and a litell hangynge, 
smale ballokes [ete]. ?ar1geo Chester PL. x. 363 Dare 
shew me the child here, He must hopp upon my spcre, And 
if it any pintle beare, I must teach fin n play. isqt R. 
Cortand Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Kj, Questyons vpon the 
Anathomy of the pyntyll, exgso Liovo 7reas. #fealth 
Biij, The pintle and oe ofan Asse, 

2. A pin or bolt, in varions mechanical con- 
trivances; ¢sf. one on which some other part 
turns, as ina hinge. Among these are: 

a Vaut. A pin forming part of the hinge of a rudder, 
usually fixed erect in the stern-post and receiving the brace 
of the rudder, sometimes (in small boats} fixed on the rudder 
and fitting into a ring on the stern-posL b. Gunvery. (a) 
Aq iron pin to prevent the recoil ofa cannon; (4) the holt on 
which a chassis oscillates in traversing; (¢) ‘the iron pin in 
the axletree of a limber, to which the trail-eye of the gun- 
Carriage is attached for travel’ (Knight Dect. AZech.); talso 
corruptly Ain-tail), ©. ‘he king-bolt upon which the axle 
of a carriage turns in rounding a curve. 

1486 Naval Acc. Hen. Vit (3896) 15 A pyntell & a gogeon 
for the Rother. 1611 Coten., 1/asées, the pintles of a sterne; 
the yron pinnes that enter into the rings, or gudgeons thereof. 
1627 Capt. Ssutn Seaman's Gram, il. 11 the holes wherein 
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the pintels of the murderers or fowlers goe into. 1704 J. 
Harris Ler. Fecha. 1, Piniles ina Ship, are those Hooks 
by which the Rudder hangs to the Stern-post. 1706 Pittuirs, 
Pintel or Pintle, Gin Gunnery) an Iron-pin that serves to 
keep the Gun from recoiling. 1769 Facconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Cciv, The pintle..serves as an axis to the bed; so 
that the mortar may be turned abont horizontally. 1828 
J. M. Seearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 177 Number 1 orders 

Halt Limber Up’:..2, 3, and 6 lift the trail and place it on 
the pintail. 1843 Chamd, Frni. 17 June 176/3 The pintle 
upon which a looking-glass swings 1s commonly a piece of 
iron wire, having a screw-thread turned at each end. 1859 
F, A. Grirritns Artil. Alan. (1862) 112 The pintail of the 
dismounted limber. 1869 Sir E. J. Rrep Siupduild. iv. 60 
‘The rudder post, with its lugs for the pintles. ; 

3. attrib. and Comd., as pintle-end; + pintie- 
fish, some kind of edible fish, so called from its 
shape (according to Jamieson, app. either a pipe- 
fish or the launce or sand-cel); pintle-hook, the 
hook ou the pintle of a limber to which the eye of 
the gun-carriage is attached (see 2 b (¢)). 

3483 Cath, Aug. 281/1 A Pyntelle ende, prepuciun. 
e1s49 D. Moxror Ji” Jsles Scot. (1774) 34 In this ile 
[Evckeray) ther is daytie gottin aboundance of verey grate 
pintill fishe at ebbe seas. 1655 Movret & Bennet f/ealth’s 
énipr. xvii 174, Dr. Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle fish, 

|| Pinto (pinto), @. and sd. S. Western U.S. 
[Sp. pinéo painted, mottled :—late L. *fiuctus 
for pictus, pa. pple. of piugtre to paint.] a. adj. 
Of n horse, etc.: Mottled, piebald. b. sd. A pie- 
bald horse, 

1885 B. Harte Jaruya iii, It was you, Pereo, who took me 
before you on your pinto horse. 1902 R. Connor Shy ih t 
ix, A most beautiful pinto pony. /éid. She sprung upon 
her pinto and set off down the trail. 

Pin-tongs lo Pin-truce: see Pin s4.1 18. 

Pint-pot. A pot containing a pint; esp. a 
pewter pot of this size for beer. 

Jxge2z in Bary Wrlls (Camden) 115 A thre pynt pott of 

wer.) 1622 Rownaxns Good Netwes §& Bad N. 453 Tom 

Tempest... fel’d him with a pintpot from a forme. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop Ixi, Another officer .. came up witha 
pint-pot of porter. 

b. Asa nickname for a seller of beer. 

1563 Brecon Display. Popish Mass Wks. IT. at. 47 b, Ve 
praye for..the soules of good man Rynse-pytcher and good 
wyfe Pyntepot. 1596 Suaks 1 //en, / i,t iv. 438 Peace good 
Pint-pot, peace good Tickle-braine. 

Pintre, obs. form of PIxE-TREE, 

+ Pin-tree. Ods. [f. Pix 5d.) or vl + Tre, 
wood.} A wooden bar or barrier; ?a pinfold 

1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pynne tree, Jarguet, 

Pinule, obs. form of PINNULE. 

Pin-vioe, -weed, -wire, ctc.: sec Pin sd.) 18, 

Pin-wheel, sb. [f. Pin 56.1 + Wuaee.] 

1. a. A wheel in the striking train of a clock in 
which pins are fixed to lift the hammer’ (¥. J. 
Britlen Watch & Clockmakers’ Handbh. 196). 
b. ‘A ccontrate wheel in which the cogs are pins 
set into the disk’ (Kuaight Dict. Afech.). 

1jog J. Harais Lex. Tech. 1. sv. Striking-wheel, In 
16 Days Clocks, the first or great Wheel is usnally the Pin- 
wheels but in Pieces that go 8 Days, the second Wheel is 
the Pin-wheel or Striking-wheel. ¢1790 Imison Sed. Arti. 
276 This wheel, thus with pins, is called the striking-wheel, 
or pin-wheel. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 496 
This single wheel serves the purpose of count-wheel, pin- 
wheel, detent- wheel, and the fly-whecl. 1884 1°. J. Baitren 
Wateh & Clockn. 1965 The escape wheel of a Pin Wheel 
Escapement. ; ; we : 

2. A firework in which the composition is con- 
tained in a Jong case wound spirally about a disk, 
which !s supported upon a pin, and revolves like 
a wheel on being ignited; a small catherine-wheel. 

1869 Routledge’'s Ex. Boy's Ann, 629 The pretty little 
catherine-wheel, or pin-wheel. 1869 Acoricu Story of Bad 
Boy 92 The smaller sort of fireworks, such as pin-wheels, 
serpents, donble-headers. : 

3. A revolving circalar wooden box or drum, with 
wooden pins projecting from the inner snrface, in 
which hides are washed or softened in warm water 
or other liquid; also called pin-mil/. 

1885 Newnart in Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 275/2 The hides 
next pass into a queer-looking contrivance known as a 
‘pin-wheel’, a stout circular wooden box, in which they are 
churned about in warmish water, dropping upon stout 
wooden pins attached to the circumference. | i 

Hence Pitn-wheel v, ¢raus., to snbject (hides) to 
the action of a pin-wheel (sense 3). 

1885 Newnattin Harper's Mag, Jan. 276/2 Hides.., after 
having been. .pin-wheeled,. .are put under a ‘ scourer’. 

Pinwhites: see Pinxep ffi. a. 5. 

Pin-winged to Pinworm: see Pry 54.1 18. 

Pin-work, sd. [f. Pin+ Worx.] The small 
fine raised parts of a design in needle-point Jace. 

Pi'n-work, ». [f. Piy 55.14 Wonk 2] érans. 
To work (flax-yam) on a stout wooden pin, by 
jerking and twisting, so as to make it supple. 

1875 Ure’s Diet. Arts 11. 450 In order to give the yarns 
that soft and mellow feel so agreeable and characteristic of 
flax yarns, the hanks when brought from the drying are 
what is called slaken down and pin-worked. 

Pinxter, variant of PInksTer. 

Piny (pein), 2. [f. Pine sé2+-y. Cf. briny, 
spiny.) Abounding in, covered with, or consisting 
of pine-trees ; of or pertaining to a pine-tree. 

1627 May Lucan}. 419 The lond blast of Thracian Boreas 
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On piny Ocsa. arzoo Drypen Ocva's Met. 1. 282,1..Then 
cross'd Cyllene, and the piny shade. 1727-46 Tuoxson 
Sunuuer 1304 The piny top Of Ida. 175t J. Bartram 
Observ. Trav. Penusylv., ec. 72 We rodeapver some stony 
poor land, then piney, white oak, and some middling land. 
1849 Ruskin Sex. Lamps vi. § 1. 162 The rise of the long 
low lines of piny hills. 1863 Loner. Sirds Aidlinge. xin, 
‘The green steeples of the aay wood. 1882 Mrs. B. M.Croxrr 
Proper fride \1. v. 88 She liked their aromatic piny smell. 

Piny, obs. and dial. variant of Proxy. 

1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. iii, They did dispose The 
ruddy Piny with the lighter Rose. 1887 Aventish Gloss., 
Pinies (pei'niz), sh. pl. Peonies. 

Piny resin, ctc.: see Pixxy. 

|| Piolet (pyolg’. [¥., prop. Savoy dial. roe, 
dim. of fiolo, app. cognate with F. proche, pre. 
Cf, med.L. prola, rabot, plane, scraper; also a 
kind of sword (Du Cange).] An ice-ax used by 
Alpine climbers. 

1868 T. G. Bonxey Ad/pine Regions xii. 323. If you intend 
to wander much on the ghiciers without guides,..a fiolet 
is preferable [to the alpenstock}. 1887 add J/ad/ G. 3 Sept. 
11/2 The old guides..stood at ease leaning on their piolets. 
1g0z Dally Chron, 19 Aug. 57 All three .. had barely time 
to plant their piolets in the ice and fasten the curd before 
they were carried to the brink of a precipice. ; 

+Pion, vw Ods.  [a. OF. fron-er, piouner 
intr. to pick, dig. trench, excavate 1469 in Godef.’, 
f, pion a foot-soldicr: see Peo, PIONEER.] (vais. 
and gufr. ‘I’o dig, trench, excavate; to do the work 
ofa pioncer, Ilence Pitoning v7. sh. 

1590 Srenser 7. QO. 0. x.63 With painefull pyonings From 
sea to sen he heapt a mightie mound. 1609 Hr. W. Bartow 
alusic, Namtele. 
Tesuites, the Prin 
tothe Act. 1643 T. Goonwin Max. Phougits 27 He'll digge 
and fall a_pioning, with his thouglts, bis engins, in the 
night. 1656 Sir T. Browne Let. fo Dugdaic1s Nov, Wks. 
Qiohn! LT. qc5 ‘The clearing of woods and muking of 
passages, [and] all kind of pyoning and slavish labour. 

Pion, obs. form of Pron. 

+ Pionade. Os. Vorms: 4 pionad, pyonad. 
[?f ME. prone, PEoxy + -ape.] Some kind of 
confection. (Perh. containing or flavoured with 
peony-seeds: see PEoxY.) 

1302-3 Durkan Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 504 In iiij pixidibus 
de pionad, xijs, 1310 elec. Avors. LT. Bp. of Eacter (Cam 
den) g De iij pixidibus de gengebrad et pyonad venditis. 

Pione, pionee, obs. forms of VEuNY. 

+ Pioned, f//.a. Obs. [?f. Pron v.] 
excavated, trenched. 

The meaning of Afoned in the Shaks. passage has Leen 
much disputed: sce Aldis Wright in Clarencon Pr. ed. 
‘Tempest. (The conjecture ‘overgiown with marsh maii- 
gold’, offered in Ladin. Av. Oct. 1872, 363, and adopted hy 
Schmidt, ete., is not supported by any sense of Jeeny, known 
to Britten and Holland Aug. Plant nantes, or to Lug 
Dial, Dict) Bulwer's fig. use in qnot, 1650, rendering 
detmissos ‘sloping down, low’, is also aietare: ; 

1610 Suans. emp. w. i. 64 Thy bankes with pioned, and 
twilled brims Which spungie Aprill at thy hest betrims, 
1650 Bucwer Anthreponred. 163 Verence in the description 
of ahandsome slender woman, makes her to have cdentissos 
Aumteros, as it were Pion'd shoulders. A 

Pioneer | poidnivs), 56. Forms: 6 pianer, 
Sc. pean-, pyonar, 6-7 pion(n)er, pyoner, -eer, 
7 pionor, -ier, pyonier, Sc, -cir, 6- pioneer. 
fa. F. ptounter, OF. paonier (11th c.), also feon- 
(tier, Plone ter, orig. foot-soldier, later pioneer, 
f. OF, peor, pion: see Prox, Pawn, and -1ER. So 
Vrov. pesonter, pessonier, f. fezon foot-soldicr.] 

1, AZ One of a body of fool-soldiers who march 
with or in advance of an army or regiment, having 
spades, pickaxes, etc. to dig trenches, repair roads, 
and perform other labours in clearing and pre- 
paring the way for the main body, 

1523 Lo. Derxers Frofss. 1. ceexlviil. 555 The erle..sent 
great nombre of pioners and men of armes to assyste 
them, 1533 Ace. Ld. Ligh Treas. Scot. V1. 160 Item, 
to xxilij peanaris to pas with the artailjerie. a 1548 Haut 
Chrou., fen. V_ 56, Withal diligence the pyoners cast 
trenches. 1560 Daus tr. Séefdane’s Comm, 259, 1 wold first 
..bring y® pionners to cast down their trenches. 190 
Nasun Pasguil's Afol. 1. Diijb, He cals ont his Pianers, 
and sets Martin and Penrie a worke to vndermine it. 1617 
Moryson /é/n.u. 115 Our Pioners had been busied in fortify- 
ing and building a new Fort at Blackwater. 1626 Procla- 
mation §8 in Maldon Essex Borough Deeds (Rundle 118 
No. 13), To every thousand Sonldiers, there be allotted one 
hundred pioners, to be prouided with Pickaxes, Shouels, 
Hatchets, Billsand the like. 1768Simes A772. JWed/ey (ed. 2), 
Pioneers are soldiers armed with firelock..saw and hatchet. 
-. They are employed in cutting down trees, and making the 
roads..for the army to march. 1803 WeEtLIncron in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) 1. 533 My pioneers are at work upon the Bhore 
Ghaut. 1844 H. H. Witson Sit. india 1. 70 The brigade 
halted, while the pioneers were husily employed in ren- 
dering the ascent practicable for Jaden cattle, and stores, 
and ammunition. . 

+2. genx. One who digs a trench, pit, etc.; a 
digger, excavator; a miner. Oés. 

1572 RK. H. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes 73 Pioners or diggers 
for mettal. 1601 Hotanp Piny IT. 469 An inhibition, that 
the publicanes who fermed that mine of the city, should not 
keepe above five thousand pioners together at worke there. 
1640 D. Wuistten in fortt Carol., Rosa altera, So when 
a Mine's discover'd,. .1t cheeres the Pioner. 

b. A labourer (app. confused with Piyer 1). 

1651 Catperwoon Hist, Ark (1843) IL 316 The queene 
cansed his corps to be careid by some pyoners in the night, 
..and to be layed beside the sepnichre of ao me 
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3. fig. One who goes before to prepare or open 
up the way for others to follow; one who begins, 
or takes part in beginning, some enterprise, course 
of action, etc.; an original investigator, explorer, 
or worker, in any department of knowledge or 
aclivity ; an originator, initiator (of some action, 
scheme, etc.) ; a forerunner (in such action, etc.). 

In r7the. usually a fig. use of ‘miner’ or *underminer ‘, 

1605 Bacon ddv. Learn. i. vii. $1 To make two profes- 
sions or occupations of Naturall Philosophers, some to bee 
Pionners, and some Sinythes. 1627 Haxewnt Afpol. 22 
The other pioner,.. which by secret undermining makes way 
for this opinion of the Worlds decay, is an excessive admira- 
tion of Antiquitie. 1700 Buackmorr Paraptr, /sa. x33 Ve 
Pioneers of Heav'n, prepare a Road. 1768-74 ‘Tucker £¢. 
Nat, (1834) I. 541 Come then,.. Philology, pioneer of the 
abstruser sciences, to prepare the way for their passage. 
1836 W. Trvixc Astoria 111. 262 As one wave of emigration 
after another rolls into the vast regions of the west,..the 
eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond. 1856 Kaxr. 
Arct. Expl. 1, xxiii. 300 The great pioneer of Arctic travel, 
Sir Edward Parry. 1866 Dx. Areytt Aefgn Law ii. (ed. 4) 
uit The great pioneers in new paths of discovery. se 
‘R. Botorewoou' Col. Neformer (1891) 147 He made the 
acquaintance of more than one silver-haired pioneer. 

4. adérié, (usually appositive, in sense 3). 

61x Corae., Pronnicr : m,, ere: f., made by, or belonging 
to, a Pioner; Pioner-like. 1840 J. Burs. farmer's Comp, 
153 The pioneer-marks of improved husbandry in our own 
land. 1869 J. McBatne (¢it/e) Pioneer Biography, Sketches 
of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of Butler County, 
Ohio. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Auer. Bison 566 The buffaloes .. 
have also often been invaluable to the pioncer settler, 1885 
Public Opinion 9 Jan. 27/2 The pioneer boats of General 
Iarle’s expedition. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoon' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 202 ‘The pioneer-squatter's humble woolshed, 

Piouee'r, 7. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. fntr, To act as pioneer; to prepare the way 
asa pioneer. Also fo pioneer it. (lit. and fiz.) 

1780 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 4) 11. 46 The veteran 
Carbines,.. having platooned and pioneered it for a number 
of years, 1837 Vero Monthly Mag. 1.1. 199 The tutor .. 
pushes him along the road, to pioneer for their common 
Information, 1846 Worcester, /Youcer, tat. to act as piv- 
neer; to clear the way. Ou. Aes. 

2. ¢vaus, To prepare, clear, open up (a way, 
road, etc.) as a ptoneer. (/74. and fig.) 

1794 Burke tr fre fo Brissot’s Address Wks. VIL 314 
Cinnes had pioneered and made smooth the way for the 
match of the virtues. 1850 Buackie .2schylns 1. 318 Arti- 
ficers..to pioneer the path for the procession. 1898 S, 
E : Holy Graal 189 In pioneering the way for future re- 


sen ls 
3. To act as a pioneer lo, be the pioneer of; to 
prepare the way for; to go before, lead (a person 
or persons in some course ; to lead the way in, 
initiate (a course of action, etc.). Sometimes 
foosely = conduct, guide, ‘pilot’. 

1819 Keats Offa Ww. ii, 28 Or thro’ the air thou pionecrest 
me. 1833 Corretoce Vadle 7.17 Ang., High and passionate 
rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by calm and clear 
logic. 1878 .\. H. Marxuam Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 49 Our 
pilot, getang into his kayak, offered to pioneer us into a 
litle bay. 1879 52. George's //osp. Rep. IX. 764 ‘hose 
who have pioneered abdominal surgery to its present posi- 
tion, 1886 D.C. Murkay First Pers. Singular xvii. 132 
She trusted to him to pioneer her about the deck, 1897 
Daily News 10 July 4/3 My firm pioneered the nine hours 
movement in Scotland. 

Ilence Pioneering 74/. sé. and pila. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestont 239 By successive labourers of 
this pioneering class, the road is made gradually smoother. 
1875 Carpentry & Join. 6 The axeis. .the pioneering instru. 
ment and most faithful ally of man in founding himselfa 
home. 1899 Cnevne in Expositor Apr. 257 igiceine 
critics ought not to be unaware of the results of their pre« 
decessors. iy ; 

Pionee'rship (-fip). [fas prec. + -suie.] The 
function or action of a pioneer. 

, 1834 Fraser's \fag. 1X. 172 His fine genius was..employed 
in a kind of pioneership for our present admirable rulers. 

t Pionery. Oés. Also 6-arie. [a.OF. pion- 
erie, pionerie (1332 in Godef.), f. pton(n)ier 
PtoxEER.] a. The work or business of a (military) 
pioneer. b. The tools collectively of a pioneer. 
Also fig. or adiustvely. 

5962 Leicn Armorie 14 The significations of this colour 
Sable. with Or, honor with long lyfe... with Sanguine, pros- 

¢rousin Pionarie. 1650 W. Drove Sacr. Princ, (1659) 228 

he art is his pionery to undermine gluttony. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas, Notes wi. 43 Chirurgions. . with. .tooth-pick-axes, 
tooth-mattocks, and all manner of mouth-Pionery. 

Pioney, -le, -y, obs. forms of Peony. 

Pioscope (pairdjskoup), [irreg. f. Gr. nfov (se. 
yada) rich milk (neut. of maw fat) + -score.] A form 
of lactometer invented by Heeren, in which the 
purity of milk is tested by comparing its colovr, 
as seen through the uncoloured part of a plate of 
glass, with the colours of sectors of the plate 
painted in varions shades from whitish-grey to 
deep blinish-grey. 

3884 in Kicut Dict. Meek. Suppl. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pioscope, a form of Lactometer, 

Piot, variant of Pret, magpie, etc. Pioted, 
Piotty, a. Sc., pied (in colour), piebald. 

3818 Scort Hrt. Midi. xxvii, Wi' the lad in the pioted coat. 

Pious (psi-as), a. [f. L. pr-as dutiful, pious + 
-0US: cf, mod.F. Alex, -euse (R. Estienne 1539), 
which may have been the model.] 
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| I. ‘Careful of the duties owed by created beings 
to God’ (J.); characterized by or showing ever- 
ence and ohedience to God (or the gods); faithful 
to religions duties and observances; devout, godly, 
religious. a. Of persons, 

Pious founder, the founder of a college or olher endow 
ment for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men. 

1603 Suaks. Aleas. fa Af.1, iii. 16 Now (pions Sir) You 
will demand of me, why I do this. 1605 — Afacb. 10. vi. 27. 
1616 Buttokar Hug, E.xpos., Pious, godly, vertuons. 1627 
Baveanquar Stat, Heriot's Hosp, Edinb ii, The hountiefull 
mantenance which they living thair receave from the 
charitie of thair pious founder. 1628 Wituer Brit. Remend, 
8 Yor we doe reade, that Kings who pioust were Had wicked 
subjects, @ 1715 Burnet Own 7ime (1823) 1V. 47 Mackay 
+. was the piousest man I ever knew. 1746 Warton Progr. 
Discontent 120 And din’d untax’d, untroubled, under The 
portrait of our pious founder. 1763 Jonxson 1 July in Bos. 
well, Campbell is a good man, a pious man’... he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat. 1838 Dickexs 
Nich, Nick, iv, 1 asked one of your references, and he said 
you were pious. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Pate Wks 
(Bohn) 1. 321 What pious men in the parlour will vote for 
what reprobates at the polls } 

b. Of actions, things, ete. 

1602 Suaks. A/a. uti. 48 "Tis too much prou'd, that with 
Deuotions visage, And pious Action, we do sugre o're The 
diuell himselfe. 1628 Witnee Brit. Reems. zoo Those 
thy gifts that cary The pioust showes have scarce been 
Cohan 1678 MARVELL Grows Popery Wks. (Gros.) IV. 
257 That so great a part of the land should be alienated ..to, 
as they call it, /Yens Uses. 178 Cranne Library 502 Old 
pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood. 1874 J. Suir 
Sensation & Intuition 116 Pious attempts to coerce belief. 

ec. Of fraud or the like: Practised for the sake 
_ of religion or for a good object, or ‘under the 
appearance of religion’ (J.): sec also Fraup sd, 3.¢. 

1637 R. umenery tr. St. Aszdrose un. 43 He sought the 
presence of his deare brother Benjamin by a pious kind of 
frand. 1660 tr. mypraldus’ Freat, conc. Relig. . x 512 
Which are .. Pious Frauds (as they speak) useful to very 
advantageous effects. 1678- [see Frau sd. 3c). 1823 Gen, 
fist in tain, Keg. of2 The necessity under which judges 
and juries so frequently laboured, of committing what had 
been called pious perjuries. 

2. Faithful to the duties naturally owed to 
parents, relatives, friends, superiors, etc. ; charac- 
terized by loyal affection, esp. to parents; dutiful, 
dutcous. Of persons (also of birds), or actions, 
etc. Now rare or arch. 

3626 Masstxcrr Aon. elector 11. i, May it succeed well, 
Since my intents are pious! 1634 Sin T. Heasexr Trav. 59 
White marble Pillars, a top of which now inhabit the pious 
Storkes. 1703 Rowe Udyss. uu. i. 765 Love and walling 
Friendship Employ their pions Offices in Vain. 1819 Keats 
St Agnes xxii, With.. pious care She. .the aged gossip led. 

Piously (poiasli), ade. [f. prec. + -n¥ 2] In 
a pious manner; with pious motive or intention; 
devoutly, religiously ; loyally, dutifully (arch.). 

16x Coicr., /iexsement, piously. religiously, devoutly, 
holily. 1634 W. Trawnvt ur. Balzac's Lett.(vol. 1) 207 You 

. are piously to believe divers sots to be sufficient men, since 
the world will have itso, 1941 Miooteton Cicero 1. viii. 
180 She was most affectionately and piously observant of 
her Father, 1788 Gipson Deed. 4 #. 1. (1846) V. 19 A royal 
captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 

Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian. 

1887 Ruskin rater, 11. 126 If you doa foolish thing, you 

suffer for it exactly the same, whether you do it piously or not. 

Comb, 1697 Burcnore Disc. Relig. Assentb. 13 The piously- 
inclin'd may be directed in so great a duty. 1870 J. H. 
Newman Grant, Assent 1. iv. 55 The mass of ‘piously- 
minded. .people in all ranks. 


Pi-ousness. rare. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality or character of being pious; piety. 

1623 Str E. Dicay Sf. in Rushw. ///st. Coll, (1859) I. 133 
Heaven be pleased to crown his Actions with success, as the 
piousness of bis Intentions deserves. 1660 Bosor Scut. 
Reg. 347 No wonder if the Malignant Cavaleers do reproach 
| and vilifie our piousness, 
| Pip ee Forms: 5-6 pyppe, 5-7 pippe, 

6 pype, 6-7 pipe, pipp, 6- pip. [app. a, MDnu. 
bippe (pipse), Du. pip = MLG., EFris. pif, LG. 
Lipp, Ger. pips, pipps from LG., formerly Afpps, 
. A Pfs, OHG.,, MUG, pfifis, pfiffiz, PDs = WG, 
| type *pipil, a. pop.Lat. pifila, pipifa, whence 

also Sard. prdida, Cat. pebida, Rheet. pizida, Lomb. 
pevida, puvida, priida, Pg. pivide, peoviite, and (of 
| leamed or semi-popular origin), It. pigrla, Sp. 
pepita, Pr. pepida, F. pepie, pépie. Pop.L. pipeta 
appears to have been an unexplained alteration of 
piluita in same sense.] A disease of poultry and 

other birds, characterized by the secretion of a 

thick mucns in the mouth and throat, often with the 
formation of a white scale on the tip of the tongue 

(hence sometimes applied to this scale itself), Also, 

a similar disease of hawks, 

€ 8420 Pallad. on Hiusb. 4. 589 Other while an hen wul ha 

the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde. ¢ 1440 

Promp, Pare. pH A Pyppe, sekenesse, Piluita, 1530 Parser. 

254/2 Pyppe a sickenesse, Jepye. fbid, 658/1 [see Ptr c.3). 

31551 Turner /Jerdal 1, BY, Garlyke..is also good for the 

Bye or roupe of hennes and cockes, as Pliny wryteth. 1575 

URBERV. Falcouri¢ 294 Sometimes also the pip in their 
tungs. 1624 Marnnam Cheap Husb. (1623) 141 The Pippe 
is a white thin scale, growing on the tippe of the tongue, 
and will make Poultrie they cannot feede. 1781 Cowerr 

Conversation 356 Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip. 


3859 TENxvSON Geraint § Enid 274 A thousand pips cat 
up your sparrow hawk! 


| 


sere) 


b. Applied vaguely (usually more or less humo- 

rously) to various diseases in human beings. 
£1460 Play Sacramt, 525, | haue a master: I wolld he had 
y*? pyppe. 1553 Kespudlica m, iii. 742 Bee thei gone? fare 
well theye, god sende them bothe the pippe. 1583 Stuapes 
Anat. Adbxs. 1. (1879) 78 stargin, Beware the Spanish ip. 
159: Greene Art Conny Catch. 11. (1592) 17 Sometimes t ey 
catch such a spanish pip, that they haue no more bair on 
their heads, then on their nailes. 1697 Vansaucit Aclapse 
lt. ii. 302 Tl det you know enough to prevent any wise 
woman's dying of the pip. 1708 Mrs, Cextivre Susie 
Body w.iv, No,no, Hussy; you have the Green-Pip already, 
Pl have no more Apothe Bills. 186a Tuackeray 
xxvii, Ube children ilt with the pip, or some con- 


4 hedte 
founded thing. 1864 Huxtey in Li/ (1900) I. xviii. 250 


We are all well, barring .. various forms of infantile pip. 
Pip, 5.2. Forms: 6-7 peepe, 7 (9 diat.) peep, 

7- pip. [Originally fecp, which ts still “widely 

used in midland dialects; with the shortening of 


| peep to pip, cf. the dial. séip for sheep. Origin of 


peep unknown. (Not from Prp s/.3 in sense ‘secd of 
apy: etc.’, which is not known till late in 18the.)] 

. Each of the spots on playing-cards, dice, or 
dominoes, 

a. 1604 Mivvteton Father Hubburd's T, Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 84 Like a blank die—the one having no black peeps. 
1648 Herkick Hesper., Oberon's Palace 49 Those picks or 
diamonds in the card; Witb peeps of harts, of club and 
spade, Are here most neatly inter-Jaid. 

B. 1674 Cotrox Compl. Gamester xii. 121 At Fench-Ruff.. 
the King is the highest Card..and all other Cards follow in 
preheminency according to the number of the Pips. 1755 in 
Connoisseur No. 6 357 A gamestcr's mind is a mere pack 
of cards, and has no impressions beyond the pips and the 
Four Honours. 1865 Compl. Dontino-Player 12 When one has 
played all his dominoes out, he conats the number of pips ia 
the other's hand. 1880 Browsinc Dram, ddyils, Pietro 438 
Fling. .Golden dice.. Note what sum the pips present | 

tb. jg. Tn allusive phrases: A step, degree. 

Two and thirty, a pip (fecp) outs an allusion to 
the game of cards called ‘one-and-thirty’. (a 
quot. 1652, A very small picce, a ‘ scrap”) Obs. 

a. 1596 SHAKS. Tam. Shirt, ii, 33 Was it fit for aseruant to 
vse his master so, being perhaps <twoand thirty,a peepe out? 
1620 MipvLeton Chaste Maid 1. ii. 63 He's hut one peep 
above a serving-man, 1632 Massincer & Fiero Fatal 
Powry ui. ii, Diijb, You thinke, because you serne my 
Ladyes mother, are 32 yeeres old which is a peepe out, you 
know. 1652 Howett Graf's Kev. Maples v.11 One who 
had stolen but a peepe of Sausage. 1654 WHitLock Zootomia 
409, How many are above one and thirty, (a Peep out) in 
their Estates, Beton they come to their one and twenty in 
pore? 1693 d/tnours Town 96 The Alderman is a Peep 
V 


hae 

2. A spot or speck; sfec. a small spot on the 
skin ; a spot on a spotted dress fabric ; 74 specks 
ap; earing to dance before the eye. Now diat. 

1676 Wortipcr Cyder 157 Pippins.. taking their name from 
the small spots or pips that. .appear on the sides ofthe Apple. 
1877 N.W, Linc. Gloss,, Pifs,..the spots on playing cards, 
dominoes, and women's dresses. 1881 O.rfordsh. Gtoss., 
ifs, small spots on the skin. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Pips. 

3. Gardening. Each single blossom of a 
clustered inflorescence (usually, the corolla only), 
esp. in the cowslip and polyanthus; also dad. 
a small blossom in general. 

1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty iv. 23 The pips, as the gar- 
diners call them. 1764 Eurz. Moxon Eng. /ousew. (ed. 9) 
147 To make Cowslip Wine. ‘Take two peeks of peeps, and 
four gallons of water, put [etc]. 1772 Foote Maésod tt, 
Wks. 1799 I]. 303 The polyanthuses .. for pip, colour, and 
eye, I ely the whole parish..to mateh ‘em. 1821 CLARE 
Vil. Minstr. 1.125 Bees in every peep did try, 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peeps, the flowers of cowslips detached from 
the calix. 1847 Mrs. Lounon Amatenr Gard. 93/2 The 
heads and pips of flowers should be large and smooth. 1854 
5. Tuomson Wild F7. mn. (ed, 4) 307 A, tea being made of 
the dried flowers or ‘ pips ' (of the cowslip]. 

b. Trade-name for the central part of an arti- 
ficial flower. 

4. Each of the rhomhoidal segments of the sur- 
face of a pine-apple, corresponding to one blossom 
of the compotnd inflorescence from which the 
fruit is developed. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1, 490/1 The Pine Apple.,what gar- 
deners call the pips, that is to say, the rhomboidal spaces 
into which the surface is divided. “1840 /did. XVINI. 164/2 
In the Malay Archipelago it.. sports into a variety called 
the double pine-apple, each pip of its fruit growing into a 
branch bearing a new pine-apple. 2858 Hoce Ice. Kingd. 
764 The pine-apple is not .. one fruit, but a Collection of 
many, what are called the pips being the true fruit. 

Pip, sé.3 [app. a shortened form of Prrrix; 
in sense 2, perhaps associated with Pip 5.2 Not 
in Johnson, Ash, Walker, Webster 1828. In Todd 
1818, as a children’s word; but in use with frnit- 
growers in EP (The Se. pais, pape, of earlier use, 
is not applied to the seeds of apples or oranges.)] 

+1. Short for Prrpiy, the apple. Oés. 

In quots, attributed as a cry to Irish costermongers. 

1598 E. Gurin Shvad. (1878) 25 He cries oh rare, to heare 
the Irishmen Cry pippe, fine pippe, with a shrill accent. 
1600 Dekker Forfunains Wks. 1873 1. 152 (Cry of Irish 
costermonger) Buy any Apples, feene Apples of Tamasco, 
feene Tamasco peepins: peeps feene. 1601 ? Marston 
Pasgquil §& Kath, 1. 339 Hee whose throat squeakes like a 
irene Organ, and speakes as smal and shril,as the Irish-nien 
crie pip, fine pip. . 

2. The common name for the seeds of fleshy fruits, 
as the apple, pear, orange, ec. Cf. Pippin 1. 


PPPs 


3797 Bituixcstey Agric. Somerset ix. 124 The favourite 
Be ichis the Court of Wick Pippin; taking its name from 
the spot where it was first produced. It originated froin 
the pip or seed of the golden pippin. 1808 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon 235 By the end of the sixth year from the time 
of sowing the pips. 1818 Tono, P:f..a kernel in an apple. 
So children call kernels, 1856 Mxrs. Brownxinc Aur. 
Leigh vu. Poems (1857) 302 We divide This apple of life, 
and cut it through the pips. 1876 Mord V. No. 120. 13 
The Queen of Navarre gave the original orange pip to her 
gardenerin 1421. 1883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 461 In Blackberry 
and Raspberry..f{he ‘endocarp’ in both cases is the hard 
centre, commonly called the ‘pip’, and ignorantly the ‘seed’, 

+ Pip, v.! Oés, Also 6 pyppe,7pipp. [f. Pir 
sh] trans. a. To remove the ‘pip’ or scale 
from the tongue of (a fowl): see Pip sd.) b. To 


affect with the pip. 

1530 Pacsor. 658/1, 1 pyppe a henne or a capon, I take the 
pyppe from them, ye prens la pepie dune geline or dung 
chagon. Your hennes shall never waxe faste tyll eps 
pypped. 1589 Waaner Alb. Eng. y. xxiii. 102 From w hich 
their tunes but pip their tungs and then they hang the wing. 

Pip, v.2 [in sense 1, app. var. of PEEP with 
shortened vowel : cf. dial. sizp, £7p, etc. Sense 2 
is perhaps a distinct word and onomatopeeic: cf. 
chip.| 

1. zxtr. To chirp as a young bird: = Prep v.! 
1659 Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World (1777) 4 The chicken 
ippeth. 1660 Borie .Vew Exp. Phys. Mech., Digress. 374 

‘o hear the Chick Pip or Ciy in the Egg, before the Shell 
be hroken. 1832 Cartyce Sart. Res. 1, vii, Wherefore, like 
a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper? 

2. ivans. To crack (the shell of the egg), as 
a yonng bird when hatched. 

1879 Tourcee Fool's Err. (1883) 233 If one ever pipped 
the shell. 1886 P. S. Rosixson Vadley Teet. Trees 30 11 is 
all very well for .. the vernal puilet to be impudent because 
it pipped its shell when the crocuses were abloom. 

Pip, v.3 coflog. or slang. [f. Pip 36.2 (or 3), 
laken fig. as = small ball: cf. Pink v*.J trans. 
To blackball; to defeat, beat; to hit with a shot. 

1880 A. H. Hutu Buckie 1. v. 252 If Buckle were pipped 
[at the Club election], they would do the same for every 
clergyman put up. 1891 Pal? Jal? G. 1 Oct. 1/1 Cycling... 
an exciting struggle at top speed resulted in A. C. Edwards 
just pipping A. r Mole for first place. 1900 Westin. Gaz. 
13 Mar. 2/2 Pipped, by Jove ! At 9.25 as we were advancing 
I gota bullet through t e leg. 

Pip, obs. Sc. variant of Pree 56.2 

| Pipa (pipa:, peipa). Also 8-9 pipal, (8 pi- 
wal). [a. Surinam negro pifd/ masc., pipa fem. 
Prob. a native African name, the Indian (Carib) 
name being curuct. Cf. 

3734 Sena Thes. Rer. Nat, 1. 121 Les Surinamois .. apel- 
lent fifa les femelles de ces animaux et les males pipal.] 

The Surinam toad (noted for its peculiar manner 
of hatching its young: see quot. 1838); hence in 
Zool. the name of the genus of tailless batrachians 
of which this is the only species. 

a. 1718 J. CuamBertavne Relig. Philos. (1730) 11. xxii. § 
An American Animal, called the Pipal, like a Toad, hich 
produces its young ones outof its Back. 1756-7 tr. Aeysier's 
Trav. Gs6oh IV. 280 A species of toads called piwal, or 
pipal, the female of which deposits her eggs in vadzulz or 
little cells on the back of the male, so that when the young 
are hatched they seem to grow out of the body of the male. 
Others suppose that to be the female that seems to produce 
the young. 1802 Eng. Excyed. V111. 730/1 ‘The pipal, or 
Surinam toad, is more ugly than even the common one. 

8. 1769 E. Baxcaort Guiana 148 The pipa is a large 
venomous toad peculiar to Guiana. 1838 Penny Cyel. X. 
493/1 The male Fiza, or Surinam toad, as soon as the 
eggs are laid, places them on the back of the female, and 
fecundates them... The skin of her back. .forms cellules, in 
which the eggs are hatched, and where the young pass their 
tadpole state. 1894 MivaatT 7yfes Anim. Life 113 Like the 
Pipa toad it brings forth its young in the adult condition. 

Pipage (paipédz). Also pipeage. [f. Pire 
56.1 + -aGE.] The conveyance or distribution of 
water, gas, petroleum, etc. by means of pipes; the 
construction or laying down of pipes for this pur- 
pose ; such pipes collectively. 

1612 Sturtevant Afetaliica 92 Pipeage .. is.. the making 
of earthen pipes, for the conducting..of fresh waters, for 
the..wse of houses. 1883 Century Mag. July 334/1 Paying 
twenty cents a harre] as the pipage charge, and a storage 
charge of fifty cents per day per thousand barrels. 1897 W. R. 
Paterson Jormentor 100 Strange vermin course, much like 
water-rats, through the veins and pipage of men's lives ! 

Pipa), variant of PEEPUL, Pipa. 

tPipa‘tion. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. pipation-em 
a piping, chirping, whimpering, n. of action f. 
pipare: see Pipe v1] 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pipation, a cry of one that weeps. 
1658 Pantiirs, Pipation, (lat.) a kinde of shrill crying, or 
weeping. 1775 1n Asn, 

Pipe (paip), 54.1 Also 4-7 pype, 6 pyppe. 
[OE. pige fem. = OF ris, MDu., MLG., LG. piste 
(EFris, pipe, pip, Du. 2779), OHG. Afi/fa (MHG. 
Bfife, Ger. pfeife), ON. pipa (Sw. pipa, Da. pide) 
:-OLG. type *ipa, a. late L. *pipa, f. pipdre \o 
peep, pipe, chirp (also fipiare). From L. pita 
with usnal phonetic evolution came It. piva; an 
assumed popular form *fifpa gave It., Sp., Ronm. 
Pipa, F. pipe, Pr. pimpa; Ir. and Gael. fib, W. 
/t0 are from L. or Eng.] 

I. A musical tube. 


1. A musical wind-instrument consisting of a 


| spoutes thorough & pi; 
th Pipes. 


893 


single tube of reed, straw, or (now usually) wood, | 
blown by the mouth, snch as a flageolet, flute, or 
oboe. (Double pipe, an instrument formed with 
two such tnbes.) Now chiefly arch. or isi. 

asooo [see Pire c.t 1), a@10z3 WeLrstan ffom. vi. 
(Napier) 46 Hearpe and pipe and mistlicgligzgamen dremad 
eow on beorsele. @ 1100 Hoc, in Wr.-Wilcker 311/22 WJusa, 
pipe odde hwistle. crz0g Lay. 3635 Per wes bemene 
song, ber beden [?weren] pipen among. @ 1300 Cursor 
AM. 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and horn and trump. 1382 
Wyeur Lyeke vii, 32 We han sonngun to 30u with pipis, 
and 3e han not daunsid. ¢1450 Hottano //ow/lat 761 ‘The 
lilt pype, and the Snte, 1535 Coveroate Fob xxx. 30 My 
harpe is turned to sorow, & my pipe to wepinge. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 124 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 1799 Worpsw, Ath 
ii, She had made a pipe of straw, And music from that pipe 
could draw. 1864 Encer Jfus. Ane. Nat. 57 The double 

ipe.. was well known to the Greeks and Romans. 1877 
} NortHcoTe Catacomds 1. ¥. 72 The pastoral reed or 
tuneful pipe. 

b. Each of the tubes (of wood or metal, and of 
constmiction similar to that of the simple instru- 
ment) by which the sounds are produced in an 
organ: sec ORGAN-PIPE. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 401/1 Pype, of orgonys, ydrauda. 
1552-3 Juz. Ch. Goods, Stags.in Ann, Lichfield 1863 WV. 
47 A pere of orgaynes, one pype of brasse. 1590 Sir J. 
Suytu Déte. Weapons 4b, OF diuerse lengths tke Organre 

ipes. 1667 Mitton P. £. 14 709 As in an Organ from one 
Eieee of wind To many a row of Pipes the sound-board 
breaths. 1793 Mason CA’. JV/us. i 39 The pipes formed only 
of brass, must have been so shrill and piercing that [etc.}. 
1847 Texnxyson Princ. 1. 4530 While the great organ almost 
burst his pipes..rolling thro the court A long melodious 
thunder. ; : ; 

@. Nat, The boatswain's whistle; the sounding 
of this as a call to the crew (cf. Pipe v1 6°. 

1638 Str T. Hersert raz. (ed. 2) 30 The whistler with 
his iron Pipe encouraging the Marriners. 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Fatthf, xxxviii, The pipe of the boatswain re-echoed 
as the captain ascended the side. 1873 Noutledge’s Vny. 
Gentil. Mag. July 489/2 The pipe went for all hands to 
‘scrub and wash clothes ‘. a 

d. fl. = Bagpipes (cf. Bacrive 1b). 
in sing. 

@1706 R. Sempre Piper of Nildarchan vii, At Horse Races 
many a day.. He gart his pipe, when he did play, Baith 
skir] and skreed. 1790 Burns Yam O Shanter 123 He 
screw'd the pipes, and gart them skirl, Till roof and rafters 
a’did dirl. 1810, 1862 [sce Prerocu]. 1814 scorr Ld. of 
fades w. vi, The pipes resumed their clamorons strain. 1874 
G. Macvonatp JMadcod xix, Duncan strode along in front, 
and Malcolm followed, carrying the pipes, 

e. In fig. or allusive use: esp. in phr, + /o Aud 
( pack) up one’s pipes, to cease from action, speak- 
ing, etc., desist, ‘shut up’ (obs... 

1556 OLDE Antichrist 148 Than maye the Bishop] of 
Rome put up his pypes. 1g94 Nastie Unfort. Trav. 12 He 
could have found in his hart to haue packt vp hys pipes, and 
to hane gone to heauen. a1758 Ransay Lagle & Rodin 
49 Poke up your pypes, he nae maic sene At court. 1775 
Sueaioan Xivals u.i, To make herself the pipe and ballad. 
monger of acircle! 1828 P. Cunnixcnam J. S. Hades (ed. 3) 
I]. 16 None..had more pipes blown about in his ironic 
praise [vote, Pifes, a colonial term for pasquinades and 
squibs, personal and political]. 

2. transf. The voice, esp. as used in singing; 
the song or note of a bird, etc, Formerly also in 


Also foe/. 


| pl. + To set up one's pipes, Lo cry aloud, shout, 


yell (05.) ; fo ceene one's pipes, to begin to cry, ie. 


' weep (52.). 


1s80 Lyitvy Z£uphues (Arb.) 278 Where vnder a sweete 
Arbour..be hyrdes recording theyr sweete notes, hee also 
strayned his olde pype. 1581 Mutcastea Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 188 A strannge orator straining his pipes, to perswade 
strannge people. 1601 Snaks. Swed. N. 1. iv. 32 Thy small 
pipe Is as the maidens organ, shrill,and sound. 1671 H. M. 
tr. £rasin, Collog, 381 They did not speak softly, hut set up 
their pipes aloud. 1721 BravLey Philos. Acc. Iks, Nat. 81 
The Bullfineh and Rohin-Red-Breast speak ina Treble Tone 
or Pipe. 1749 Smotterr Gil BZ 1. v. 1. 23 Setting up my 
pipes, as ifhe had flead me. 1785 Truster Mod, Times Ti. 
185 She was a very pretty woman..and had a very sweet 
pipe. 1843 Tuackeray M/r. & Mrs. F. Berry ti, He. .will 
occasionally lift up his little pipe in a glee. ioe Jerse 
Field & Hedg. 229 The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night. 


b. ? Sc. phr. fo take a pife, to weep, cry. (Cf. 
Pive v.1 5d, 7, Pipine v6/. 56.1 3.) 


1818 Hoce Brownie of B. 11. 155 He's takin a pipe to 
himsel at the house-end. .his heart. .is as saft as a snaw-ba’. 
IT. A cylindrical tnbe or stick for other purposes. 
8. A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, or othcr 
substance, for the conveyance of waler, gas, vapour, 
etc., or for other purposes; a tube. 
¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 126 Monnes heafod ban bern to 
ahsan, do mid pipan on. 1396 Alene. Rifon (Surtees) 111. 
123 In pypys emp. pro campanis, 4d. 1 Trevisa Barth. 
De P.R. xiu.i. (Toliem. MS.), Yf a welle spryngeb in be 
coppe of an hyll, ofte by pipes be water is ledde to be same 
hy3nesse in to a noper hyll, ¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xxii. 
100 Pam behoues sonke it with a rede ora pype. 1412-20 
Lyoe. Chron. Troy u, xi. (1555), Many gargoyle .. With 
s 1541 Act 33 Hen. VITT, ©. 35 
¢ saide water hath bene conucied he erth in pypes of 
jeade. 1662 Merrett tr. Neri’s Art of Glass 364 The Pipes 
are the hollow Irons to blow the Glass. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 
un. iv, Water, to be conveyed up by pipes and engines. 1774 
Gonpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) 1. 304 The barometer..is com- 
yer of a glass tube or ee -closed up atoneend. 1823 
2. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 408 The Sucking-pump con- 
sists of two pipes, the barreland suction-pipe. 1874 MickiE- 
THWAITE wJWod. Par. Churches aco Pipes, containing either 


PIPE. 


hot water or steam. 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/2 An 
inspector..tested the drain, when he found that the joints 
of the pipes were not properly cemented. 

b. Zo lay pipe or pipes, i.e. for the supply of 
water or gas; fiz. in U.S. political slang: see 
quots. and cf. Pire-LAYING. 

1860 Bartcett Dict, Amer. sv. Pipedaying, To day pipe 
means to bring up voters not legally eee 184: Lond, 
Rev. 16 Feb. 169 The gentlemen who succeed in appro- 
priating these small measures will be laying down very good 
‘pipe’ for Leeds, Southampton, &c. 1862 Fraser's slag. 
July 28 To charge him, in the technical language of his 
party, with ‘pulling wires’, and ‘laying pipes’ fur the 
Presidency. 

4. Applied to various specific tubular or cylin- 
drical objects or contrivances. 

+ @. Some part of horse-harness ; prob. a lealher 
tabe throngh which the traces were passed to 
prevent chafing against the horse’s sides. O/s. 
(Cf. Pipine odd. sh.7 3. 

21309 Durham lee. Rolls (Surtecs, 54 (Mariscal. In. . tj 
paribus de pipes. 1333-4 /did. 323. vilj pipes protractubus. 
[1418 in Rymer Federa jog. VX. 243 '1 Cum..Stu 
tationabili de Pipis, RigeLoundes, BelfiLondes.. pro Equis.] 

+b. A tubular handle or staff in which a banner 
or cross was fitted. to be carried in procession. OAs. 

1397 Durham Acc. Rolls Surtees! 443 Quingue pipes de 
argento cum cruce argentia ct deaurata..pro vexilio S'ci 
Cuthherti. 1466 in +rchrologia 1227, L. 1. 42 ltem j staf 
for to set on the pypys for the crosse. 1552 /uz. Ch. Goods 
Surtees) 104. ij coper crosses..pypes belorgy..g to them. 
1593 Kites of Durham \Surtecs 1¢93 22 A goodly and 
sumptuou~ banner.. with pippes of ‘siluer.. with a devire 
to taike of and on y* said pipes. 

te. A tube or roll on which thread was wound, 
and on which a definite length was hought. Ods. 

cqgo Past-n Lett. 1. 29,1 prey yow do byen for me ij. 
pypys of sold (i. €. gold thread). : 

7. in £2 A form in which gold and silver were 
used to trim dresses, etc. Obs. 

1533 in Weaver H'ed's Hi//s (1850, 25 A gyrde!) of pyppes 
of silver, a1548 Hatt Chron, Alen. Til 7 On their heudes 
skayus and wrappers of Damaske golde with flatte pypes. 
1956 Jaz. Ch. Geods (Surtees) 110 [Vestments] one chekeryd 
with grene velvet and litle silver pipes. 1600 in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. (1223) WN. 502 One Frenche gowne of 
blacke vellat, with an edge of purle, und pipes of gold. 

e. Name for the large round cell in a boney- 
comb inhabited by the queen bee, dia/. 

1609 C. Butter Sem. Mon. 1434 104-3 The Queen's cells 
are built single. ..In fashion they are round... [he common 
people..call them Pipes, or ‘Taps. 1849-78 Hatitw., /*ife, 
a large round cell in a bechive used by the queen bee. Ji eat. 

f An undergronnd passage, a burrow. 

1738 [G. Situ] Curtous Kelations 11, 433 The old 
Tieavers harbour the whole Winter in the Pipes, to which 
they remove in the heginning of November. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Géoss., Pipe, a branch or side-run in a rabbit-warren. 

g. fl (slang.) Top-boots. 

w81z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Pipes, boots 1834 H. 
ArsswortuH Rookwood un. v, Jist twig bis swell kickseys 
and pipes [ofe, Breeches and boots]. 

h. A piece of confectionery, ete. of a tubular or 
cylindrical form. (Cf. Pipine wv6/, 56.2 8.) 

a1851 Pereira in Mayhew Lond. Ladour I. 205/1 Sugar 
constitutes the hase of..hard confectionary, sold under the 
names of lozenges, brilliants, pipe, rock, comfits, nonpareils, 
&e. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipes Ser. w. 1935/1 
Roll it [the liquorice] into pipes or cylinders of convenient 
lengths, /déd. 3535/1 Isinglass..under the names of ‘leaf’, 
‘staple’, ‘book ', ‘pipe’, ..according to its form. 

i. ‘One of the cnrved flutings of a frill or ruff; 
also, a pin used for piping or fluting’ (Cex. D.). 

j. In hair-dressing: see quot. 1860, 

1965 Steaxe 7r. Shandy VAIN. xxviii, 11] put your white 
Ramallie-wig fresh into pipes. 1860 Fatrnout Cosése 
Gloss., Pifes, brall articles made of pipe-clay used for 
keeping the large periwigs in curl. 

k. A tnbular part of something, e.g. of a key. 

1833 Regul. /ustr. Cavalry 1.99 Draw the ramrod out of 
the barrel, and return it into the pipe. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Exturs. §. Africa 1.161 The ieee should be sufficiently 
capacious to carry in one pipe the..double barrelled pistol: 
in the other, a brandy-flask. 1853 Hosss & Tomtixson 
Locks xi. 159 The process of piercing the key consists in 
making the pipe or barrel. 1884 F. J. Britrex Watch ¥ 
Clockat. 29 A stop for the pipe of the detent. /érd. 101 The 
pipe that carries the minute hand. _ i 

[e ta. The account of a sheriff or other minister 
of the Crown, as sent in and enrolled at the 
Exchequer: cf. PIPE-ROLL. O4s. 

(The origin of this use of fife is doubtful: some would 
explain it from the pipe-like form of a thin roll, or? from its 
being transmitted in a cylindrical case. Bacon saw in it 
a metaphor: see quot. 1598 in b., and cf. sense 8; but we 
have no evidence that that sense was in use early in the rgthe.] 

[1323 Red Book of the Exchequer (1896) 858 Soient desore 
annuelement tutes les pipes de tutz les accomptes rendnz en 
Jan [all the pipes of all the accounts sent in in the year] 
bien et pleynement examivez, avant ge eles soient mises 
ensemble et roule fait de eles, a Ja fyn del an. dd. 860 
Et face il, en fyn del an, les pipes des accomptes foreyns 
mettre par eux, et Jes autres pipes des acomptes des viscountes 
[pipes of the accounts of the sheriffs] par eux.) 

+ 1965 Jewet Def. A fod. (1611) 126 Are such Monuments 
Kid vp only in the Roles and Pipes of your memorie? 

b. The department of the Exchequer that drew 
up the ‘pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and 
others, abolished in England by Act 3 & 4 Will. IV, 
c. 99 § 41 (=pife-office: see 1b). 

(1338 Rolls of Parit. U1. 101/1 Brief des somons hors de la 
Pipe.} 1455 ¢ééd. V. 342/2 The Office of the Clerk of the 
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Pipe. 1gt2 Act 4 Hen. VIT7, c. 18 § 3 The same accomptes 
to be taken & fylled uppe in the pype theyr to remayne 
of recorde. 1898 Bacon Office of Alienations Wks. 1879 
I. 588 That oftice 
by a metaphor, do call the pipe, .. because the whole 
receipt is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
small pipes or quills, “1658 Pinttirs, Clerk of the /7S¢, 
an Officer ia the Exchequer, who having all accounts 
and debts due unto the King, drawn ont of the remem- 
brancers Office, chargeth them down into the great Roll. 
1915 Lond. Gas. No. 5298/3 The Right Honourable William 
Lord Cheyne .. to be re fe of the Pipe ia the SS 
1738 /fist. Crt. Excheg. ii. 18 The Summons of the pe 

‘ot in the Tallages. 1834 Ac? 4 55 Will. (V7, 6.16 $1 The 
Office of Recorder of the Great Roil or Clerk of the Pipe ia 
the Exchequer in Scotland shall cease and determine. 

6. A tubular organ, passage, canal, or vessel 
in an animal body: applied to the veins and 
arteries, the alimentary canal, and now es, to the 
respiratory passages (windpipe, bronchi, and tu- 
bules of the lungs). Almost always in Z/, (Sec 
also pipe-ofencr in 11 b.) 

€1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s J. 1894 The pipes of his longes 
gonne to swelle. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take Pypis, 
Hertys, Nerys, Myltys, an Rybbys of the Swyne. 1483 
Monk of Evesham (Atb.) 21 His feete ware ful coolde...No 
mouing of his pypys might he knowen long tyme. 1573-80 
Baret Ady. P 394 The meate Pipe, guda .. Aquos. 1594 
T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.57 The nauill. .is appointed 
to be the pipe to conuey both [breath and meat] vato him 
before he be borne. 1633 Forno Sroken H. v. ii, 1 am well 
skill'd in letting blood. Bind fast This arm, that so the 
pipes may from their conduits Convey a full stream. 1712 
Aopison Spect. No, 269 3 He loves to clear his Pipes in 
good Air (to make use of his own Phrase). 1883 E. PENNELL: 
Enmuarest Cream Leicestersh. 4 Depth of girth he [the horse] 
must have, or his pipes and heart have no rooin to play. 


7. Applied to various tubular or cylindrical 


natural formations, as the stcm of a plant, etc. 

1523 Fitzueas. //usd.§ 70 Lowe places, and all the holowe 
bunnes and pypes that growe therin. 1578 Lytr Dodoens 
i, xlili. 202 This kinde of Lillie beareth. .amongst his leaues 
as it were certayne pypes or clysters. 1753 FRaNKuin Left, 
etc, Wks. 1840 VI. 153 When the whirling pipe of air was 
filled with..vapor. 1805 R.W. Dicxsox Pract. Agric. 1.74 
‘The strongest wheat-straw. laid on upon the building in 
whole pipes, unbruised by the flail, 

+b. An icicle. Oéds. 

1556-68 Witwats Dic?. 3/1 The iseicles or pypes hangynge 
sppon the eaues of a house. 1596 Datavapce tr. Leséic's 
fitst. Scot. 1, 46 To thow the pypes and schokles of yce, 
frosin vpon thame. 

G. Mining and Geol, (a) A vein of ore of a 
more or less cylindrical form, usually following 
the direction of the strain; also called pipe-zern 
(see 11 b’, Prpe-work. (¢) A vertical cylindrical 
hollow filled with sand or gravel, occurring in 
a stratum of chalk; also called sand-pipe or sand- 
gall, (c) The vertical eruptive channel which 
opens into the crater of a volcano, (@) Each of 
the vertical cylindrical masses of blue rock (of 
eruptive origin) in which diamonds are found 
imbedded in S. Africa (see KIMBERLITE). 

1667 Paimatr City & C. Build. 5 If there be any rakes or 
pips of Lead or Tin Oar. 1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. 

ivb, Lidd [is} the Cover that lies over the Tops of Veins 
sometimes, bat over Pipes always. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
832 The pipe does not in general cut the strata across like 
the rake vein, but insinuates itself between them; so that 
if the plane of the strata be nearly horizontal, the bearing of 
the at vein will be conformable, 1860 Darwin in Life & 
Let?. IL. 332 You ased to be interested about the ‘ pipes “in 
the chalk. 1893 E. J. Duns in Q. Fred Geol. Soc. (1874) 
XXX. 54 The contents of these ‘ pipes’ in the shale are the 
same in all cases, and show distinctly that they are of 
igneous origin, 1878 Huxtev Physiogr. 189 At the month 
of the volcanic pipe, there is nsnallya funnel-shaped opening 
known as the crater. 1889 Chanibers’ Cycl. sv. Diamond. 
1903 Daily Chron. 2 June 2/3 Diamonds .. only appear at 
the surface in places where they have shared in a volcanic 
npheaval. Hence they are found in what are technically 
known as pipes. 

d. Each of the numerous hollow jets of flame 
which occur in a particular pacers: of the manu- 
facture of black-nash (AsH 56,4 2). 

31880 Lomas Alkali Trade 175 Just as the pipes begin to 
disappear, the bright hot mass ts raked out quickly. /éfd. 
176 Bright jets of carbonic oxide, burning with a sodium 
yeloy nae usually called ‘pipes ‘should be visible all over 
the ball. 

6. Afetallurgy. A funnel-shaped cavity at the 
top of an ingot of steel, caused by the escape of 
gas dnring cooling. 

8. ta. Thechannel of asmall stream. Ods. rare. 

1870-6 Laasaroe Peramd. Kent (1826) 199 Divers other 
smal pipes of water... minister secondarie helpes to this 
navigable river, did. 260 “he greater ryvers..have their 
increase from many smal Wels (or springs) the which .. bee 
conveied in slender quilles, then afterwarde (ineeting to- 


gether in course) doe growe by little and little into bigger | 


pipes. 
pb. Each of the channels of a decoy for wild 
fowl; see Decoy 56.2 1. 

1634-5 Bararron Zrav, (1244) 171 There are five pipes in 
this coy as in nine, 1768 Pexxant Zool, Vi. 464 There are 
several pipes (as they are called) which lead up a narrow 
ditch, that closes at last with a funnel net. Over these 
pees acontinued arch of netting. .. It is necessary to 

ave a pipe or ditch for almost every wind that can ow? 
1887 Fexn Dick o’ Fens (1888) 112 Quite a handred followed 
ve leaders up the pipe in happy ignorance of the meaning 
of a net, 


of her Majesty's exchequer, which we, | 


894 


+9. A name for the Mock Orange or Syringa 
(Philadelphus coronarius); also, for the Lilac (Blne 
Pipe), rendering the med.L, name Syringa. Obs. 


| rare. (See P1PE-TREE.) 

1597 Geearpe Herbad ut, Wii. 1214 The later Phisitions 
call the first Syvinga,..that is to say, a Pipe, bicanse the 
stalks and branches thereof, when the pith is taken out, are 
hollow like a Pipe. It isalso..surnamed Candida or white, 
ot Syringa candido flore, or Pipe with a white flower.. 
Lillach ..1s sometimes named Syringa carulea, or blue Pipe. 

| III. A pipe for smoking. 

10. A narrow tube of clay, wood, or other 
material, with a bow] at one end, for drawing in 
the smoke of tobacco (or other narcotic or medi- 
cinal substance). Often used as including the 
contained tobacco, etc., as in 4o /ight one’s pipe, to 
smoke a pipe; also for a quantity which fills the 
bow] and is smoked at one time, a pipeful. (See 
also ToBAcco-PIPE.) 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. % 29 Wee. .will_not vouchsafe one 
pipe of Tabacco vpon her. 1599 H. Buerres Dyets drie 
Dinner Pvb, The fume taken im a Pipe, is good against 
Rumes, Catarrls, hoarsenesse. 611 Rica Honest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 37 He must haue his pipe of Tobacco. 1632 
Litucow Srav. v.205 Because of the long pipes, the smoake 
is exceeding cold in their swallowing throates. 1683 Tavon 
Way to Health 168 Now every Plow-man has his Pipe to 
himself. 1736 1. H. Browne Pige Tobacco Poems (1768) 
116 Happy mortal! be who knows Pleasure which a Pipe 
bestows, 3766 Amory Buncée (1825) 11. 1, | smoked a m e 
after supper. 1837 W. levine Capt. Bonneville WM. 247 he 
guns were laid dowa, and the pipe was lighted. 1902 
Bucnan I atcher by Threshold 7, | lit a pipe to cheer me. 

b. Pipe of peace: the CALUMET, or peace-pipe of 
the American Indians. Also used allusively. 

1722 R. Beveatev Hist. Virginia Tab. vi. 144-5 Pipe of 
peace we! Thave seen. 1762 Foote Lyar 1, (1786) 17, | had 
the first honour of smoaking the pipe of peace with the 
little Carpenter. 1812 Brackenaipce ews Louisiana 
(1814) Ay ‘The chiefs approached with pipes of peace. 1870 
Miss Batocman Rod, Lynne MM. xii. 261 They had better 
smoke the pipe of peace. ' 

ce. Queen's (Atng’s) Pipes humorons name for 
a farnace at the London Docks, used formerly for 
burning contraband tobacco, now for buming 


tobacco-sweepings and other refuse. 

[2843 Penny Cyel. XXV. 17/2 The damaged tobacco. .iscon- 
sumed ina furnace..jocularly termed the ‘queen’s tobacco- 
pipe ") 18971 Echo 25 Jan., If the sale is not brisk, then ber 
Majesty's tobacco-pipe, which smokes tobacco by the ton, 
is likely soon to be well filled. This ‘ pipe ', or furnace, is 
at the London Docks, and in it vast quantities of tobaceo,. 
that have failed to sell in the Government sales, are burat. 
1895 Hf esto, Gaz. 31 Aug. 3'2 The rubbish which had got 
packed with the leaf. .goes to fill the Queen's pipe—is, in 
fact, burned. 1904 Davly News 28 June 6' The King’s 
Pipe ’,..The disorderly heaps of fuel included ‘heads’ of 
American tobacco.., Turkish leaves strung on a string, 
fragments of packing cases, and general litter. 

d. In allusive phrases. 

To put one's pipe out, to put a stop to one’s success, take 
the ‘shine ‘out of, extinguish. Pu? that in your pipe and 
sttoke it, digest or put up with that if you can. 

1720 Ramsay Health 78 Upmost to-day, the morn their 

ipe’s put out, 1840 Barua /ngol, Leg. Ser. 1. St. Odilte, 

Put that in your pipe, my lord Osto, and simoke it! 1848 
Tnackeray Van. Fair xxxiv. heading, James Crawley's 
Pipe is put ont. 1863 Reape Hard Cash xii, I'l give you 
something to pat in both your pipes. 1884 W. E. Norais 
Thirlby Halt xxv, \t don't do to let them get the whip- 
hand of you, according to my experience. Put that in your 
cps and smoke it, Master Charley, 1884 FLoarxce 
Maaavar Under Lilies & Roses xxx, You're jealous of the 
girl, and want me to put her pipe out. 

IV. attrib. and Cond. 
11. a. Obvious combinations, as pipe-/he adj. ; 
(in sense 1 or td) pife-clang, -miuste, -playing 
(playing on 2 pipe, or with a tobacco-pipe); (in 
sense 3) pipe-casting, founding, -manufacturing, 
-track; (in sense 10) fipe-bowl, -champer, fe 
-lover, -shank, -smoker, -smoking, -stem, -whiff; 
pipe-drawn, ~puffed adjs. 
1886 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/3 The Plumbers’ Company...» 
The examinations included *pipe bending, joint making, 
the formation of roof gutters, cisterns, &c. 1877 A. B. 
i Epwaaps Up Nile ig Red clay *pipe-bowls of ail sizes and 
prices. 31898 Datly News 10 Oct. 9/5 Foundry iron—which 
15 being used mainly for “pipe casting. 1723 SreeLe Sect, 
No. 43: ? 3 These craving Damsels .. *Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers [etc.}. 1814 Scorr Ld. of fstes 
yi. xx, "Pipe-clang and bugle sound. 176x Cuvacwitt 
Rosciad 870 Thus sportive boys, around some bason’'s 
brim, Behold the *pipe-drawn bladders circling swim. 
1900 Engineering Mag. X1X. 786/s Some Notes on *Pipe 
Founding. E. Kebler. Read before the Foundry-men's 
Assn., England. 1616 Suart. & Maann. Country Farme 
355 The *pipe-like barke. 1884 Pali Mall G. 5 Dec. 
12/1 The pipelike passage leading to the chamber under- 
, neath the caisson. 1896 Mest. Gaz. 29 ae 8/1 At 

one time in Skye there were two schools, or colleges, for 
*pipe mnsic—one at Borreraig..and the other at Peingowan, 
| @1618 Svivester Tobacco Batiered Jo *Pipe-playing, dally- 
| ing. did. ie Through his *Pipe-paft Nose more Smoake 


they wave, ‘Then ail the Chimnies their great Houses have. 
1855 Loxor. Hiaw. 1. 21 [He] Took a long reed for a *pipe- 
stem, fod. We ascended Table Mountain in 1905 by the 
*®Pipe-track and the Tannel Gorge. 1846 Baownine Lez? 
2g June, Between two huge *pipe-whiffs. 

. Special Combinations: Pipe-bag, the leath- 
ern bag of the bagpipe; pipe-bearer, an atlen- 
dant who bears the pipe (of an American Indian 
| chief, an Oriental ruler or official, etc.); pipe- 
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beetle, one of the Curculionide, so called from 
their long proboscis; pipe-bender, 2 machine or 
device for bending a metal pipe; pipe-box, (2) 
?a box for containing tobacco-pipes; (6) the box 
of the hub of 2 wheel, in which the arm of the 
axle is inserted (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); pipe- 
ease, a case for a tobacco-pipe or its howl; pipe- 
clamp = fife-vice; tpipe-coal, powdered coal 
or coal-dust formed into tubular briquettes ; pipe- 
coral, ? = organ-pipe coral (see Corat s6.1 1b); 
pipe-coupling, a coupling for joining two pipes 
so as to form a continuous channel, or for 
attaching a pipe to something else; pipe-cutter, 
a tool or machine for culting off pipes; pipe- 
dance, a dance resembling the sword-dance, in 
which long clay pipes are used instead of swords; 
pipe-die, (2) a ring-shaped die for monlding 
earthenware pipes; (¢) a female screw or nut, or 
other device, for cutting a screw-thread on a pipe; 
pipe-driver (see quol.); pipe-ear, a projecting 
part at the side of the top of a pipe; pipe-foot, 
the lower part of a flue-pipe in an organ; fT pipe 
gled Sc. Oés., ?the kite (GLEDE); pipe-grab, a 
clutching-tool for lifting a well-pipe; pipe-head, 
(a) the bowl of a pipe for smoking; (6) the top of 
a water-pipe; pipe-holder, a perforated board in 
an organ, through which some of the pipes pass; 
pipe-insect (see quot.); pipe-joint = pripe-coup- 
“ing; pipe-key, a key with a pipe or hollow 
barrel which fits on a pintle in the lock, a piped 
key; pipe-lee, tobacco half smoked to ashes in 
a pipe; pipe-light, a strip of paper folded or 
twisted for lighting a pipe, a spill; pipe-loop 
(see quot.); pipe-macaroni, macaroni made in 
the form of pipes or tubes; pipe-major, the 
chief player of a band of bagpipe-players; pipe- 
maker, a maker of pipes (in various senses) ; 
pipe-metal, an alloy of tin and lead, with or 
without zinc, used for organ-pipes; tpipe-money, 
money given to a piper, or for Tl oes a pipe; 
pipe-note, 1 note or sound. made by a pipe; a 
note like that of a pipe, a piping note; pipe- 
office, the office of the Clerk of the Pipe in the 
Exchequer (see 3); in quot. 1609 humorously used 
for the mouth (with allusion to sense 10); pipe- 
opener (co//og.), a spell of exercise taken to clear 
the respiratory passages and replenish the lungs 
with fresh air, n ‘ breather’; pipe-ore (see qnol.); 
pipe-organ, an organ with pipes (= OrGAN sb. 
2), esp. as distinguished from a reed-orgart ; pipe 
oven (sce quot.); pipe-privet, a name for the 
lilac; = Prpe-rREE (Miller Plant-names 1884); 
pipe-prover, an apparatus for testing the strength 
and soundness of steam- or water-pipes by hy- 
dranlic pressure; pipe-rack, (@) in an organ, 
a wooden shelf with perforations by which the 
pipes are supported; (6) a rack for tobacco-pipes; 
pipe-reducer, a pipe-coupling larger at one end 
than at the other to unite pipes differing in diameter; 
pipe-skill, skill in playing the bagpipe; pipe- 
stand, a stand or frame for supporting a pipe or 
pipes (in any sense) ; pipe-stay (see quot.); pipe- 
stick, a hollow wooden tube used as the stem of 
a tobncco-pipe; pipe-stop, (¢) a plug or stop- 
yalve in a pipe; (6) en organ-stop composed of 
month-pipes (as distinguished from a reed-stop), 
a flne-stop ; pipe-stopper, 2 small plug for com- 
pressing the tobacco in the bowl of a pipe; 
pipe-tongs, tongs made to grasp a pipe or rod; 
pipe-twister = fife-wrench; pipe vein (Alining): 
see quots. and 7c (a); pipe-vice (-vise), a vice 
for grasping a pipe or rod; pipe-vine, 1 name 
for the N. American plant Aristolochia Sépho, 
from the shape of the flowers and the twining 
growth (also called Dutchman's Pipe); pipe- 
wood, name for Lescothoe (Andromeda) acumi- 
nata, a shrub of the sonthern U.S., the wood of 
which is used for tobacco-pipes; pipe-worm, 
a Sabella, Serpila, or allied tube-worm; pipe- 
wrench, a tool with one jaw fixed on a shank and 
the other movable on a pivot, so shaped as to 
grip a pipe when turned in one direction round it, 
See also P1rrE-cLay, PIPE-FISH, etc. 

1618 Bratuwatr Strappado (1878) 93 Pipe could he not.. 
His *pipe-bagge torn, no wind it could keepe in. 1836 
W. Lavine Astoria I. 315, The “pipebearer es within 
the circle, lighted the ge . thea .. handed it to the 
principal chief. 1877 A. B. Eowarps US Nile xxi. 602 The 
turbaned official who comes, attended by his secretary and 
pipe-bearer, to pay you a visit of ceremony. 31711 PAi?. 
Trans. XXVM1. 344 One of the fargest kind of Curenlio or 
*Pipe-Beetles yet seen. 1836-9 Dickexs Sk, Bos, Shops & 
their Tenants, Lounging about, on ronnd tubs and “pipe- 
boxes. 1612 Sturtevant Afetadlica xiv. g8 Tempering, 
stamping, and comixing of sea-cole, or stone-cole, that a 
kinde of substance being there made of them like vnto past 
or tempered clay, the Presse-mould may forme and trans- 
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figure that clay-like substance into hollow “pipe-cole as it 
doth earthen pipes. 1832 R.& J. Lanoer Exped. Niger Ul. 
vill. ¢ Small pieces of *pipe coral were stuck in the lobe of 
eachear. 1851 Mavnew Lond, Labour \.12/2 Sometimes they 
do the ‘*pipe-dance". For this a number of tobacco-pipes 

..aretaid close together on the floor, and the dancer places 
the toe of his boot between the different pipes. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mlech., *Pipe-driver, an implement of the general 
form of a pile-driver, used for forcing into the ground pipes 
for what are known as ‘driven wells’. 1905 Athenaeum 
29 Apr. 534/1 The fronts of pipe-heads and the pipe ears 
were often heraldically treated. ¢1450 Houtano Howlat 
642 The Pitill and the *Pype Gled eryand pewewe. 1875 
even Diet. Mech, *Pipe-grab,a toot to let down into a 
well-pipe to enable it to be hoisted to the surface. 1855 
Loner. ‘fav. 1. 18 From the red stone of the quarry With 
his hand he broke a fragment, Moulded it into a *pipe-head. 
rg05 [see Aife-ear]. 1852 Ssipet Organ 56 These small 

ipes go first through the holes of the “pipe-holders. 1Bos 

RISCtLLA WakeEFIeLD Dom, Kecreat, vi. {1806) 93 Animal- 
cules.. living in small tubes, or cases of sandy matter, united 
like pieces of coral; from which,.they are called the “pipe 
insect. 1540 A/S. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canter, Payd 
for a *pype key ijd. 1860 Sata Baddington Peerage Il. 
meee iaitsmoked *pipe-lees. 1852 Dickens Bleak flo. 
xxi, Mr. George. .twists it [che document] up for a *pipe- 
light. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Pipedoop (/farness), a 
long narrow loop for holding the end of a buckled strap. 
1787 J. Fartey Art Cookery (ed. 4) 157 Take half a pound 
of small *pipe-maccaroni, 1893 Forars-Mitcnee Menrin. 
Gi. Mutiny 48 Sir Colin complimented the *pipe-major on 
the way he had played. 1896 Crockett Cleg Avéfy (ed. 2} 
7 Cleg marched along like the pipe-major in the Black 
Watch: 1q4.. Voc. in WreWilcker 616/22 Trdiarius, a 
"Pypemaker. c1grs Cocke Lorell’s B. 10 Pype makers, 
wode mongers, and orgyn makers. 1765 Spavin PAI. Trans, 
LV. 84 Had I. .rendered the tube flexible..and turned it on 
a stick of pipe-maker's clay. 1g0x Scot?. NV. 4 Q. May 170/2 
He commissioned a well-known Glasgow pipe-maker to 
furnisb him witb a set of bag-pipes. 185a Srinet Organ 75 
The pipes. are composed of wood, pewter, or what is called 
| Pe eetal. 16ar B. Jonson Gipstes Metamorph. Wks. 
iRt dg.) 623/2 Calt Cheeks npon the bagpipe, and Tom 
Tickle-foot with his tabor. Clod, will you gather the “pipe- 
money? rsg2 Warxer 4/4. Eng. xxxvi, His apish tofes, 
His Pedlarie, and “*pype-notes. 1854 Busuwan in Crre. Se. 
fe 1865) 1. 293/1 When the male [bird] is alone, its most 
significant note is the pipe-note witt, 1609 DeKKer Gu/fs 
Horne-bh, x8 Till your *pipe offices smoke with your piti- 
fullystinking girds shot ont against me. 1647 Hawaro 
Crown Rev. 5 Clerke in the Pipe office. 1738 Bircu Life 
Milton in M.’s Wks. (1738) 1.77 One Mr. Taancis Boyton, 
a Norfotk Gentleman, who had a place in the Pipe-Office. 
1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The crew..indulge in a short 
paddle to the point and back by way of a “*pipe-opener *. 
1898 Cycling 89 He should ride for half an hour, in sufficient 
clothing, simply as a pipe-opener. 1881 RayMmonp A/fuing 
Gloss., *Pife-cre, iron ore (limonite) in vertical pillars, some. 
times of conical, sometimes of hour-glass form, imbedded in 
clay. 1895-6 Cad. Univ. Nebraska 214 The.,course..in 
instrumental music, either piano-forte, *pipe-organ or violin. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Meck. Suppl., *Pipe Oven, a hot blast 
oven in which the air pisses throngh pipes exposed to the 
heat of the furnace. In contra-distinction to a fire-brick 
oven, 1855 E. J. Hopkins Organ 39 The “pipe-racks. The 

eater number of the pipes stand on the upperboards .. a 
framework, therefore, is used to keep them in an erect posie 
tion, 1892 W. B. Scott Autobiog. Notes 1. 162 A pipe- 
rack like those in the artist clubs in Munich. @1780 
Sitrrers Poems (1790) 213 Jobn o’ *pipe-skill wasna scant. 
1884 Kuisut Dict. Meck. Suppl., "Pipe Stand, a frame to 
support radiator pipes. 1886 W, J. ‘fucker £. Zurope 270 
From his pipe-stand he reached down a long Hungarian 
pire andalong Turkish chibouc. 1884 Kaicut Dict. Jech. 

ppl. *Pipe Stay, a device to bold a pipe in place; or to 
hang a pipe. 1863 Kinetake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 307 
With the stroke of a whip or a *pipe-stick, 1818 Blackw, 
ATag. WV. 321 Not so thick as your Highness’ *pipe-stopper, 
1831 Tretawny Adv. Younger Son \. 244 Using his probe 
with the same sort of edi ence as a man does a pipe- 
stopper. 1875 Kstent Diet. Afech., *Pipe-tongs. x 
Academy 11 Keb. 183/1 A pair of pipe-tongs wherewith the 
New Englander lifted an outlying coal to light his pipe. 
1813 Bakewe it /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 281 The *pipe vein is a 
variety of the flat vein having the sides closed or twitched 
in, so as to form a tube or cavity of irregular shape, 1839 
Ure Dict. Aris 832 The pipe vein resembles in many 
respects a huge irregular cavern, 1857Gaav First Lessons 
Bot, (1866} 26 The Aristolochia or *Pipe-Vine. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. 9: Aristolochia] Sipho, a native of the Alleghany 
monntains..has..received the name of Pipe-vine, from a 
resemblance in the form of the flowers to that of a tohacco- 
Pipe. 1774 Goins. Na?, ffist. (1776) VIL. 48 *Pipe-worms 
aM other little animals fix their Gebrexion to the oyster’s 
sides. 

Pipe, 51.2 [a. OF., F. fife, a cask for wine, 
etc., also a measure. So Sp., Pg. pipa, It. pippa. 
In origin, the same word as Pipe 36.1, in special 
sense of a cylindrical vessel.] 

1. A large cask, of more or less definite capacity 
(see 2), used for wine, and formerly also for other 
liquids and provisions (as eggs, meat, fish, etc.), 
or other goods. Ods. or merged in 2. 

_ 1392-3 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 156 Pro iij doliis 
Il pipe. 41x Nottingham Ree. \L 86, j tubbe et j bare! 

d; dimidium pype, vijd.; j parvum fatte iijd. 1489 

AxTON Faytes of A. 1. xvii. 49 Bridgis .. made vpon pipes 
bounden togider and wel cepa ant ropys. ¢1559 R. Hai 
Fisher XxiL (1655) 186 His Library, ehich they found so 
replenished .. with .. Books, .. with which they trussed up, 
and filled 32. great fats, or pipes. 1571 Dicces Pantom. 
tu. xi, Riv, Sundrie kindes of wine vessels, as the tunne, the 
pipe, the punshion, hogsheads, buttes, harrels, 1842 ‘enxy- 
SON IWill Waterproof x, The pint, you brought me, was the 
best That ever came from pipe. 

2. Such a cask with its contents (wine, beer, 
cider, beef, fish, etc.), or as a measure of capacity, 


equivalent to half a tun, or 2 hogsheads, or 4 
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barrels, i.e. containing usually tos imperial gal- 
lons (= 126 old wine-gallons), but varying for 
different commodities, and still for different kinds 
of wine. Sometimes identified with Burr 54.2 1. 

[1376 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 328/2 De chescnn Pype on Vessel 
de nel Vyn douce.] 1406 in &. £. IV ills (1882) 13 ¥ wyt to 
lohan Whyte the yongger, and to hys wyfe, a pipe of wyne, 
pris ofx!s, 1439 Acf# 18 f/en. VJ,c. 17 Pour ceo ge come 
toutz les tonels, pipes, tercians & hoggeshedes de Vin Oyle 
& Mele... doient.. conteiner un certein mesure .. chescun 

ipe vj, vj galons. [47 @. 1650 Forasmuch as all the 
Tunnes, Pipes, Tercians,and Hogsheads of Wine, Oyle, and 
fonie. onught..to conteinea certaine measure. .euerie Pipe 
six score and six gallons] 1472-3 Rolés of Par/t. VV. 37/2, 
ii pipes of Syder. 1496 Naval Ace. Hen. 11 (1856) 166 
A pipe of sale bieff redie dressed x}. 1526 in Dillon Caéais 
& Pale (1892) 81 A pype of redd Herring. 1670 R. Cone 
Disc. Trade 6 The Sy Wines yearly Lmported are 
about 13000 Pipes. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) 5.“ 
Reus, About 20,000 pipes of brandy are annually exported. 
1903 Whitaker's Almanack 453 Of wines iniported in casks 
the following are the usual measurements: Pipe of Port or 
Masdeu =115 gallons, of Teneriffe = 100 g., of Marsala=g3¢., 
of Madeira and Cape=o2 g., of Sherry and Tent = 108 g. 

3. Comb, Pipe-board, pipe-hocp, pipe-stave, 
a board, hoop, or stave used for making pipes or 
casks ( fife-board in strict use connoting a certain 
size or thickness: sce quots.); ft pipe-merry a., 
merry from drinking wine (ods.); + pipe-wine, 
wine drawn directly from the pipe or ‘wood’. 

1596 Daxert tr. Covrines (1614) 19 He caried also with 
him. .great store of “pipehoorde, meaning therewith to make 
a bridge over the riner of Seine. 18:2 J. Suvtu Pract, of 
Custonrs (1821) 303 Pipe Boards, viz. ahove 5 feet 3 inches in 
length, and not exceeding 8 feet, and under 8 inches square. 
1833 Act 36:4 Will /V,c. 56 Vables.v. Wood. rg1oin roth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. ¥. 394 Three *pipe hopis for a 
pennye. 1542 Upart Eras. Apoph. 141 Wyne deliuercth 
the herte from all care.. when a hodye is *pipe merye. 1599 
Maxteyt Moy. 11 1. 122 Ships. Jaden with hoopes, gally+ 
oares, *pipe-staues, & other prouisions of the king of Spaine. 
1666 fond. Gaz No. 45/1 Fonr Vessels laden with Pipe- 
staves from Hamburgh, for the use of the Navy. 1783 
Jestamonp tr, Maynal’s (ist, indies VV1. 438 treland, which 
afforded an advantageous mart for corn, flax. and pipe-staves, 
has been shut against them [colonists] by an act of parlia- 
ment. 1698 Snaks. Verry IW. 1. ii. 90 fost. ..1 will to my 
honest Knight Falstaffe, and drivke Canarie with Jim. 
Ford, Vthinke I shall drinke in * Pipe-wine first with him, 
Tle make him dance. [With play upon the musical pipe and 
canary the dance.] 

Pipe (psip), 7.1 Also 4-6 pype. [In branch I, 
OL. pipian to blow the } ipe (Nay ter Coutrib. OFF. 
/exic.), ad... fifdre in late or med. sense ‘to 
blow a pipe’, f. fifa in OF, pife Pree sb.) 2 cf. 
Du, fryfen, MDu. pifer, LG., MLG. pfpen, Ger. 
Pfeifen, MUG. pfifen; also Sw., Norw. pifa, Da. 
pide, to hlow the pipe, to whistle. In branch 11, 
ME. piper, corresponds to OF. pifer (r2thc., of 
a mouse, a chicken, etc.) = It. Aipare ‘to pipe, to 
cackle or clucke as a hen, to pule as a hawke’ 
(Florio) :—L. pifdre (and ?*pispare) to peep, 
cheep, chirp. In the literal sense, this is now 
expressed by PEEP v.!, and in a special sense by 
Pip v2 

L. pipdre, beside plpiire, pifire (all app. in same sense), 
was evidently echoic, imitating the voice of chickens and 
little birds; similar forms could arise independently in any 
lang. Thus, beside the forms above, MDu., MLG., Du, 
I.ts., mod.Ger. have a weak vb. frepen, pijpen, frenter, 
fistulare, tibia canere, piepen als vogels, pifer conme les 
petits poulsins, piprre, Plantijn 1573), lt. has pipire ‘to peepe 
asa chickin ' {Florio}, Fr. has pipier, pépier in same sense, 
Eng. Peer o!, Pie v2 App. the tendency in all the langs. 
to associate the orig. vb. with the sound of the musical 
instrument (cf. F. piger in Godef. Compl) ted to the use 
af forms more directly imitating the weak cheep of the 
chicken, ete., for the expression of the original L, sense.) 

I. ‘To blow or play on a pipe. 

1, iutr, To play on a pipe, to blow a pipe 
(see Pipesélr,1d). Phrase 70 fife in or with 
an foy-leafs see WWY-LEAF (obs.). 

ar1o00 #. MM. MMS. Tid. A. Elf \f. 102 (Zerisch. f. dentseh, 
Alt, XXXIV. 234) An Mee pxs ansyne is, swilce an 
man pipize mid nigon pipan & an man hearpize. ¢ 1475 
13s. (see Purine, rb, oe, 1377 Lanct. 7, Pl. B. xX. 
o2 Mynstralles my3te pipe. ¢1420 Lvoc. Sege Thebes 
1798 Lete his brother blowen inan horn. .or pypen ina red. 
1484 Caxton Fables of 7Esop v1. vii, Whanne 1 pyped and 
played of my muse or bag pype ye dayned, ne wold not 
daunce. 1626 Tinvate Lake vii. 32 We have pyped vato 
you, and ye have nott daunsed. r in Neal Arst. Purtt, 
(t732) I. 480 The service of God is grievously abused by 
piping with organs, 1634 Mitton Comrus 823 The soothest 
Spied that ere pip’t on plains. 1765 Gaay Shakespeare 
15 When thon hear’st the organ piping shrill. 1789 [see_ 5}. 
1872 Besant & Rice Ready-AJoney Mort, iv, The Arcadian 
shepherd piped upon the mountain. 1893 Stevenson Cair?- 
ona. ii. 21 I'm Hieland born, and when the clan pipes, who 
but me has to dance? h i 

b. To whistle, as the wind, a man, a bird, etc. ; 
see 5a, b. 

2. ¢rans. To play (a tune, music) upon a pipe. 

1390 Gowrr Con/, II, 113 With that his Pype on honde he 
hente, And gan to pipe in his manere ‘hing which was 
slepi forto hiere, 1s09 Hawes Pasi. Pleas. iii, (Percy Soc) 
15 Wyth goodly pypes in their mouthes i-tuned ..they pyped 
a daunce, I-clipped Amour de la hault plesaunce. 1526 
Tinvace x Com, xiv. 7 Exeept they make a distinccion in the 
sonndes: howe til ak be knowen what is pyped or harped? 
1596 Srenser F. Q. v1. ix. 8 The tustie shepheard swaynes 
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funoe, Introd. 2 Piping down the valleys wild, Piping songs 
of pleasant glee. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Hk., Noyal Peet, 
(859) 68 Those witching airs still piped among the wild 
mountains and lonely glens of Scotland. 1871 R. Exus 
Catuilus \xiii, 22 On a curved oat the Phrygian deep pipeth 
a melody. 1898 G. Mexepita Odes Fr, /fist. 11 She piped 
her sons the frontier march, 

b. transf. To bring into some place or condition 
by playing on a pipe; to lead by the sound of 
a pipe; to entice or decoy, as wild fowl; also fig. 
+ Zo pife up (quot. ¢1346), to exalt or worship 
with pipes, i.e. organ-music (045.), 

¢€ 1546 Jove in Gardiner Declar, Art. Foye 93 They pipe 
him [God] vp with orgaynes. 1673 Dayvpen Aandoyna ti, 
We must put on a seeming Kindness, .. pipe em within the 
Hanger of our Net, and then we'll draw it o'er ‘em. 1689 
VT. RK. View Govt, Europe 67 A lightness of humour, by the 
which they are easily piped into a new mode of Govern. 
ment. 1842 BrownisG Jed 'iper ad fin., Whether they 
pipe us free fromrats or from mice. 1889 Cort, Mag. Dec. 
016 He pipes chem homewards, and they trot along..as if 
they liked the music. 

3. Nau. To summon, as a boatswain the crew, 
to some duty, or toa meal, by sourding the pipe 
or whistle. ‘Zrans., and ftv.) Also transf. To fife 

way. dow, to dismiss by sounding the pipe. 

1706 EK. Warn Wooten Iarld Diss, (172) 102 Whensa- 
ever the Boatswain pipes to Dinner. 178g G. Keate elev 
‘sl. 92 The boatswain.. piped all out ta their separate 
departnents, 1790 C, Inuprs Seng, ‘Tom Kowlive'y, When 
We who all commands Shall give ..The word to pipe all 
hands. 1809 Matin Git Blas v. ii, e 2 All hands were 
jiped to make the necessary arrangements. 1833 MARRVAT 
~P. Sintfle viii, V..was rendy at the gangway a quarter of 
an hour before the men were piped away, | /d/d. xi, The 
hammocks were piped down..and the ship was once more 
quiet. 1837 — Dog frend x, Jemmy piped the hands up. 
1867 Auviu Saféey's (Word-bh., Pipe dean! The order to 
dismiss the men from the deck when a duty has heen per- 
formed on board ship. 1884 Hl. Cotuxcwooo Unter 
Meteor Flagis The hands had just been piped to breakfast. 

II. To utter a shrill and, originally, weak sonnd. 

+4. intr, To utter a shrill and weak sound; 
to checp, squeak, peep. Said of chickens, small 
birds, mice, etc., and contemptuously of persons, 
Oés., and replaced by PEP z.! 

a@r2so Ord % Night. 503 Ne myht bu Jenga word iquebe 
Ac [pu] pipest.al sa dopa mose. c13g0 Neminale Gall. 
Angé 759:\E. EO U.S.) Mayne gaitiv, Frogee pipith. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Lave. gor!2 Pypyn, or 3yppe. as henn byrdys,.. 
bipio, fpipula, cx146o0 Towneley Iyst, ii. 2.8 Whi, who is 
that hol ouer the wall? we! who was that that piped so 
small? /drd. xiii. 195 Who is that pypys so pnore? 1481 
Caxton Reynard x. (Arb. 21 Ve shal catche myes by grete 
heepis, herke how they pype [oriz. Alper]. “1483 Cath. 
Angl. 281/1 To Pipe as a by rde, piprare. 

5. The following appear to have begun as varie- 
ties of sense 4, but to have been intInenced hy 
sense 1, or hy association with Ppp sd,1, so as to 
express a londer shrill sound. 

a. To whistle: said of the wind (in later use, 
sometimes, to howl), of the human voice, a mar- 
mot; also to hum or buzz shrilly as a winged 
insect ; to whistle or whizz as a bullet. 

1513 Dovatas 2 ne/s m. viii. 48 At our desyre, The seson- 
ahle air pipis vp fair and schire. 1600 Snaks. A. 1. £. 1 
vi. 162 His bigge manly voice, Turning againe toward 
childish trebble pipes, And whistles in his sound. 1632 
Mitros Praseroso 126 While rocking Winds are Piping 
loud. 1814 Scott Lit. of /sles un. xiii, The favouring 
breeze, when loud It pipes upon the galley’s shroud. 1824 
Loncr, Hoeds fa Winter vi, Gathering winds... Amid the 
vocal reeds pipe loud. 1860 Tyxpatt Géac. 1. ii. 22 The 
frightened marmots piped incessantly from the rocks. 1880 
Datly Fel. 7 Sept., With the anchor over the bow, and the 
wind piping through the rigging. 1 Dovie Micah 
Clarke 136 We heard the bullets piping all around them, 

b. To whistle or sing as a bird, 

@ 1591 H. Ssutn in Spurgeon 7¥eas. Dav. Ps, exxxvi. t 
Like a bird that is taught to pipe. @1771 Gray Birds 1 
There pipes the woodlark. 1822 W. Irvine Sraced. Hall 1. 
vi. 51 The thrush piped from the hawthorn, 1828 {see Prrinc 
val, sh} 1}, 1884 W. C. Situ Avidrostan 61 O throstle 
softly piping High on the topmost bough. 

ce. ‘Vo speak or talk loudly and shrilly. 

1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 268 My mother was the 
hest scold in all Ballyshannon, and if she did not pipe it 
away two or three honrs every day, she [etc]. 1794 
Cuarvotre Smitu Desmond UL. 177 He goes piping about, 
and talks of unequal representation, and the weight of taxes, 
1866 Cur. Rossetti /’rince's Progr., ete. 3 Voices piped on 
the gale, 

d. To weep, to ery. col/og. or slang. (CE. to 
Pipe one’s eye, 7.) 

1797 Mes. M. Roainsox Walsingham WI. 310 She has 


-been piping alt the way down to Bath. @181q Diaotn 


Song, True Courage i, "Tis nonsense for trifles, 1 own, to be 
Piping. 1824 Lapy Granvitts Le?t. (1894) 1. 283 The organ 

is the finest thing I ever heard. The three or four first 
chords made me pipe. 1901 Farmer Slang, Pife..(1) to 
talk; and (2) to cry; also fo pipe np, fo take a pipe, to tune 
one's Pipes, and to pipe one's eye. 

6. ¢rans. To utter a in a peeping or cheeping 
voice, as a mouse; b. in a loud shrill or clear 
voice, as a song-hird, a singer, or speaker. 

1377 Laxci. /. Pl. B. xvii. 406 Thanne piped pees of 
oysye a note, Clartor est solite post maxima nebula phe- 
us. €14384 Cuaucea 1. Famen.277 Howevery..noyse, or 
sovne..Thogh hyt were piped of a mouse Mote nede come 
to Fames house. 1 i Wuson &4et. (1580) 223 One 
pipes out his woordes so small, through defaulte of his 


..did pype and sing her prayses dew. 1789 Buaxe Songs | wynde pipe, that ye would thinke he whisteled. 1567 Gude 
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& Godlie B. (8S. T.S.) 208 Sa sall they pipe a merie fit. 
1706 E. Waro MWooden World Diss. (1708) 97 The same old 
Song .. which they have pip'd to aha other these many 
Years. 1750 Gray Edegy 103 Oft as the woodlark piped her 
farewell song. 1840 Twackeray Catherine i, The boys iped 
ont an hurrah. 1842 Tennyson Launcelot & G. in, Some- 
times the tinnet piped his song. 1861 THackrray Four 
Georges i, Italian soprani piped their Latin rhymes in place 
of the hymns. 1871 R. Extis Catudéus \xi. 153 Love can 
ey Pipe adien. s 

. L0 pipe one’s eye or eyes (orig, Nat. slang): 
to shed tears, weep, cry. 

1789 C, Dinoin Song, Poor Zack iii, What argnfies sniv'ling 
and piping your eye? a 1814 Saslor's Ket u. i. in New 
Brit, Theatre V1. 337 Lacy and he anust have piped their 
eyes enough by this time. 1844 Dickens Jfart. Chuz. 
xxxii, Ile was very frail and tearful .. his own peculiar 
mission was to pipe his eye. 1897 ‘Ouipa’ Massarencs 
xxxii, ‘One don't pipe one's eye when one comes into a 
fortun’', said the wheelwright. 

Til. 8. /ugilistic slang. (intr.) To breathe 
hard, pant from violent exertion or exhaustion. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLUV. 72 Painter at length fell from 
weakness, and both were at this time piping. 1826 Joi. 
XVII. 283 Bob was piping a little, but said ‘nothing was 
the matter’, 1827 De Quincey Afurder Wks. 1862 TV. 33 
The baker came up piping. 

IV. 9. Pipe up. a. trans. To blow up, 
commence to play or sing, strike up. Also adso/. 

61428 Cast. Perser. 457 (Stage direct.) Pipe vp ninsic. 
c1g7o Marr. Wt & Scfence wii. in Hazl. Dadsley H. 372 
Pipe us np a galliard, minstrel, 15975 Ganon, Gurton nu. v. 
ibid. ITI, 211 In the meantime fellows, pipe up your fiddles. 
1883 Stevenson 77eas, /sé. 1. ili, Once he piped up to a 
different air, a kind of country love-song. 

b. zztr. To raise the voice, speak up in a 
piping voice; to rise or increase, as the wind. 

1889 ‘Mark Twain! Vankee at Crt. A. Arthur (ed. 
Tauehn.) I. 167 As the guard laid a hand upon me, she 
piped up with the tranqnilest confidence. 1901 Dail 
Chron. 14 May 8/7 The wind had piped up to halfa gale 
overnight. 

Pipe (peip), 2.2 [f. Pipr sé.1, senses 3-5.] 

I. tl. tans. Yo draw through pipes or 
taps; to drink. Ods. rare. 

1575 Laxruam Let. (1879) 45 In lyttl more then a three 
dayz space, 72 tunn of Ale & Heer waz pyept vp quite. 

+2. zair, ?'Yo flow or be conveyed as through 


a pipe. Ods. 


1656 R. Suort Drfukine Water Pref. Aijb, We see so 


many kickshaws in all sciences .. and new Paradoxes in 
Physick, piping out of the Novelists Braines. 

II. 3. ¢raus. Gardening. To propagate (pinks, 
etc.) by cuttings or slips taken off at a joint of the 
stem; see quot. 1856, and Pirine 7v6/, s4.2 2. 

1788 H. Watpotr. Let. to Ars. Af. More 4 July, No botanist 
am I; nor wished to learn from you..that piping has a new 
signification. J had rather that you iaudlenian oaten pipe 
than a carnation one. 1856 Detamer #%. Gard. (1861) 78 
Carnations may.. be increased, after blooming, by ‘ pipings’, 
i.e. the ends of the shoots broken off at a joint..soas to form 
a short pipe-like cutting... ‘he pipings then are made to 
strike root...Pinks are more generally piped, Carnations 
layered. 1858 Guexny Gard. Every-day Bk. 194/1 Carna- 


tions..when all the shoots that are long enongh are layered, | 


those which are too short may be piped like pinks, 


b. intr, Of certain herbs: To develop a tubular | 


stem, !o become pipy. 

185g Detamer Avtch. Gard. 78 It [celery] has a greater 
tendency to ‘pipe’, or run up to seed. 1903 Ang. Dial, 
Dict., Pipe .. Of onions: to run to seed-stalks but not to 
seed. (Bedfordsh.) ; 

III. 4. a. Dressmaking, etc. To trim or orna- 
ment with piping (see Pirine v7. 36.2 4). 

1841 Lever C. O'Madéey (xviii, Her blue satin piped with 
searlet. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 29 Nov. 138/2 The edges 
of the newest bodices are now piped, as they were some 
time ago. 1906 Afyra's Jrui.1 Apr. 10/3 If satin is used 
the seams should be piped instead of being lapped. 

b. Confectionery. To ornament (a cake, cte.), 
or to form (an ornamental design) with sugar 
piping (sce Pipine v/. sb.2 8), 

1883-4 [see Pirinc wd/. 56.78), 1894 Weston. Gaz. 11 Dec. 
4/3 ‘The lower portion of the cake contains panels delicately 
piped in sugar. 90x Datly Chron. 4 Dec. 9/2 Wanted a 
man..to ice and pipe Christmas cakes. 

IV. 5. traus. To fumish or supply with pipes ; 
to lay (a place) with pipes (for gas, water, etc.). 

1884 Boston (Mass.) rut, Jan., A special town meeting.. 
to hear the report of the committee with reference to piping 
the town. ‘Ihe committee wil! recommend that the town 
take its water of Lynn. 1902 Greexovcu & KittrepcE 
Words 1g2 Any noun can become a verb... Thus we have to 
cudgel, to powder, to oil, to pipe (for gas), to wall in. 
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1465 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 185 Reschard Felaw 
hathe .. serten befe serten bere and serten flower pyped. 
1513-14 Act § ffen, VFl1, c. 16 Thoffice of packyng of 
Wolleyn clothes .. and of oder merchaundises to be pakked 
tonned piped barellid or otherwise enclosid. 1766 Enricx 
London (1776) 1. 410. 

Pi'pe-clay, sd. A fine white kind of clay, 
which forms a ductile paste with water; uscd for 
making tobacco-pipes, and also (esp. by soldiers) 
for cleaning white trousers, etc. Hence a//usively, 
excessive attention to the minutize of dress and 


appearance in the management of regiments. 

[1758 Reso tr. A/acguer's Chym. 1, 198 This lute is com- 
posed of a very fine cretaceons earth, called tobacco-pipe 
clay, moistened with..oil of lint-seed, and a varnish made 
of amber and gum copal.] 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 290 
Limestone is abundant, and there is a great quantity of 
what is called Vine el 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Mint, 
xxiii, He [the soldier} had got tired of pork and pipe-clay. 
1858 W. Jounson fonica 49 Yet bright gleams the pipe-clay 
below the red breast, And in slate-coloured trowsers the 
line look their best. 1862 Saf. Rez. 15 Mar. 299 Hampered 
Ly conditions largely partaking of red tape and pipeclay. 
1898 FE. i Harpy in United Service Alag. Mar. 650 He 
spends all his time cleaning his things, and would be like a 
fish out of water if pipeclay were abolished. 

attrié, 1779 Forrest Poy. NM. Guinea 165 A remarkable 
rock..of a pipe elay colour, with a few bushes atop. 1835 
Gex. P. Tuompsos £.xere. (1842) PIL. 259 Not alcogether 
perhaps what may be called ‘in pipe-clay order’. 1849 
BLE. Napter Zxcurs. S. Africa nh 5 There was not often 
time for the pipe-clay observances of the ‘regulations ‘ 

lence Pitpe-clay v. frais., to whiten with pipe- 
clay ; fig. to put into spick and span order; whence 
Pi-pe-clayed /f/.a., Pitpe-claying 73/. sb. and 
fila. Aliso Pipe-clayey, Pipe-clayish adjs., 
covered with pipe-clay; addicted to the use of 
pipe-clay. 

1833 Marrvar P. Sinfie ii, hy (midshipmen] *pipe- 
clays their weekly accounts, and walks up and down with 
their hands in their pockets. 1864 Ksicut Passages Work. 
Life }. 59 Our Volunteer .. had to pipe-clay ‘his white 
breeches and gaiters. 1830 Marrvat Aug's Own xxx, Their 
well “pipeclayed belts. 1890 Godden South 167 Iis mate, 
very graff and “pipe-clayey. 1836 #xaser's Alag. XI. 
645 In these piping, and *pipe-claying, times of peace. 1859 
Al Vear Round No. 34. 183 They are too soldier-like, too 
*pipe-clayish. 

Piped (paipt), A4/.a.1 [f. Pap sd.1 and v.2] 

1. Furnished with a pipe or pipes; having the 
form of a pipe, tubular. J2ped key = pipe-key: 
see PiPr 56.1 1b. 

1820 in oft Rep. frst. MSS. Comm, 126 A pypyd key 
for the wyket domus matris mee. 1549 CovERoALr, etc. 
firasm, Par. Jas. 34 Vhe adders hurte none but with 
thrusting in theyr small piped toothe, 1578 Lyre Dodoens 
v. Ixxi. 637 The wylde Grighe hath no leaues, but..tong, 
rounde, small, holowe, pyped blades. 170g J. Peder in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 1936 It’s externally piped towards the 
Mouth, 1821 Crare F(Z Afinstr. 1.137 The ragged-robin 
. With its pip’d stem. : nap 

2. Kormed into, or ornamented with, piping: see 
Pivs v.24. 

1884 /'al! Mall G. ‘Extra’ 24 July 2/1 A large vase is 
made of piped sugar. 1899 Daily News 28 Oct. 7/3 The 
line of piped red cloth. 

3. Conveyecd by pipes. 

1883 Gresey Gloss. Coal Mining, Piped Air, ventilation 
carried into the working places in pipes. 1 Anthony's 
Photogr. Budl. W.77 VW piped water cannot be had. 

Piped, A//. 2.4 feepe F, pipé, f. piper to de- 
ceive, prop. to decoy birds by whistling. Cf. 
Cotgrave ‘ Pipé, deceiued, cousened., gulled, be- 
guiled. Cartes pipées, & Des pipes, false cards 
or dice’.]_ In phr. piped dice: see etymology. 

1843 James Purest Days (1847) 275 Vou must think me.. 
ready to play against you with piped dice, 

Pi-pe-fish. [f. Pire 5J.1 + Visi.] A fish of 
the genus Synguathus or family Syugnathide, 


having a long slender body and a long suont. 

1769 Pexnant Zool. H1]. 107 As we want a generical name 
in our language for this genus [(Syugna‘éus], we call it the 
Pipe Fish, from its slender body. 1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist. 
(1776) V1. 289 The body of the Pipe, Fish, in the thickest 
part, is not thicker than a swan-quill, while it is ahove 
sixteen inches long. 1846 Emsteron in Proc. Berw, Nat. 
Club Wt. 168 A male specimen of the Little Pipe Fish 
(Syngnathus ophidion), with the eggs of the female in its 


' abdominal pouches, was also exhibited. 


6. To convey (water, gas, oil, etc.) throngh or | 


by means of pipes. 

1889 Whitby Gaz. 27 Sept. 3/2 A large Philadelphia 
syndieate has secured the gas rights in Indiana.,and_will 
pipe the natural gasto Chicago. 1901 Daily Chron, 31 May 
ae Fuel oil from the wells in Beaumont can be piped to 
Port Arthur. ‘ ¥ 

7. Mining, To direct a jet of water from a pipe 
upon (gravel, ete.): see HYDRAULIC a. 1; to supply 
with water for this purpose, 

1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pree. Met. U.S, 629 The length 
of the season.. will depend npon the water available,..some 
of tbe smaller claims are not piped more than one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty days per year. At the large mines 
piping goes on night and day. 

Pipe, v3 [f. Pree sé.2] ¢rans. To put (liquor, 
etc.) in a pipe or cask. 


Pipeful (psi-pful). [f. Pire 53.1 and 2+-rvut.] 
1. (| Pree 53.2] A quantity (of liquor, etc.) 
sufficient to fill a pipe or large cask. rare. : 
1605 Timme Quersit. 111. 167 It doth. .heate..a whole pipe- 
ful of cold water. ‘ 
2. [f. Pire sd.1] A quantity (of tobacco, etc.) 
sufficient to fill the bowl of a pipe. : 
¢1613 Rowtanns Paire Spy-Knaves 20 Who takes his 
ipefull vp, And smokes it off, with puffe 'tis gone. 1844 
cee E/dthen (1845) 202 Poor indeed ts the man in these 
climes who cannot command a pipeful of tobacco. 
Pipe-layer (poi'pjlaio1). [f. Pree 58.1 + 
LayeEn $4, 1.] a. A workman who lays pipes for 
the conveyance of water, gas, etc. b. U.S. 
political slang. One who schemes to procure cor- 
rupt votes, (Sce quot. @ 1882, and next.) ; 
18g1 Mavuew Lond. Labour (1865) I. 510/2 Rubbish- 
carters, or pipe-layers, or ground-workers. 1864 Saza in 
Daily Tel. 8 Jal , You might take them to be pipe-layers, 
or log-rollers, or lobbyers, or members of a municipal ‘ring’. 
@ 1882 T. Weep A utobiog. xviii. (1883) 493 A letter in which 


PIPER. 


he said that the men..were to be employed in taying the 
elie for the introduction of Croton water. The Whig 
leaders were immediately stigmatized as ‘pipe layers’, a tern 
persistently applied to hen for several years. 

So Pipe-laying, (2) the laying of pipes for 
watcr, gas, etc.; (2) in U.S. political slang, a form 
of political corruption: see quot. 1850. 

1848 NV. 1". Tribune 30 Oct. (Bartlett) The result .. wontd 
not be. doubtful, if we could be assured of fair play and no 
ipe-laying. 1850 Lyett end Visit U.S.11.6 Fifty or sixty 

rish labourers. .were conciliated for some years by employ- 
ment in the Croton waterworks, so that ‘pipe-laying’ became 
the slang term for this kind of bribery. 1864 WensTer, 
Pipe-laying, the laying down of pipes, as for gas, water, etc. 
1881 Nation (N. V.) XXXII. 280 He would begin his pipe- 
laying at a greater distance,.. and fortify bis combinations 
by many more devices. 

Pipeless (pai:plés), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS ] 
Without a pipe; having no pipe. : 

1870 Afhenzum 19 Nov. 653 All the tobacconists’ shops... 
were closed, and Ned arrived at his habitation pipeless and 
weedless. 1900 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/6 A native house, 
heated by a Chinese pipeless stove. 

Pipelet (pairplét). sonce-wad. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A small pipe; in quot.a weak piping voice 
(Pive 5,1 2), 

1885 L. B. Watrorn Nan § other Stories 1. 237 The above 
remark was uttered in a soft treble pipe, and at Jast half-a- 
dozen other pipelets, equally soft, responded. 


Pi'pe-li:ne, s+. A continuous line of pipes ; a 
conduit of iron pipes for conveying petroleum from 
the oil-wells to the market or refinery, or for sup- 
ping water to a town or district. Also aé/r7d, 

lence Pitpe-line v. /razs., to provide with, or 
convey by, a line of pipes. 

1883 Century Alag. July 332/2 When the tank at_a well is 
nearly full, notice is sent to the nearest agency of the pipe 
lines. /sa. 334/2 The pipe line system was a thing of small 
beginnings and slow growth, 1886 Pud/ Mad/G, 22 Oct. 2/2 
Russia has the finest oil-ficld in the world in the Trans- 
caucasns, which she is now ‘ pipe-lining ‘down to the Black 
Sea, 1891 Datly News 3 June 5/6 A temporary pipe line 
has heen laid across the bed of the Mersey,..and now the 
water is being discharged on the Lancashire side. 

Pipe-major, -maker, etc.: see Pre sd.1 11, 

Pipeman (peitpmén). [f Pipe sé.14 May sé,] 

1. A man who smokes a pipe. srorce-25e. 

1826 Blachkw. Afag. XX.1§5 Particular pipemen, and soli- 
tary cigarers, no doubt, always existed. 2 d 

2. A workman who attends to a pipe, c.g. in 
hydraulic mining. 

1877 Raymoxo Statist. Mines § Alining 11 Gravel-miners 
and pipemen, 1898 Cen/ury Mag. Feb. 490/2 The lieutenant 
. «tried to pull this unhappy pipe-man with him, 

Pipemouth (paipmaup). A fish of the genus 
Fistularta or family /¢stu/aritde, characterized 
by a long pipe-like snout. So Pi:pe-mouthed 
(-maudd, -manpt) @., having such a snout. 

Piper! (paitpas). [OE. pipere, f. pipe, PIre 
sb| + -ere, -ER},] ; 

1. One who plays on a pipe (¢sf. a strolling 
musician) ; in Scotland sfee, one who plays on the 
bagpi 


co7s Aushe. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Pa cwom se heelend in hus 
pas aldor-monnes & pa gewch piperas [Ags. Gof, bwistleras] 
& menigu ruxlende. @rroo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 311/21 
Vibicen, pipere. 11.. bid. 539/23 Trdecen, pipare. ¢ 1384 
Cnaucen Louse F. wm. 144 Pipers of alle Duche tonge, 
©1440 pote Parv. 4orft Pypare, fistudator, 1861 T. 
Norton Calvin's Jest. Ww. xiii, (1634) 621 As the common 
people say, he is an evill piper buta good fidler. 1574 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 11. 418 Edmond Broun, ane Hieland 
pyper. 1599 Saks. Afuch Ado v. iv. 131 Let's hane a dance. 
..Strike vp Pipers. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 97 
‘There is 6¢. allowed to a piper for playing to the clippers 
all the day. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 7 23 At their con- 
vivial agsemblies..to hear a piper. 1842 Brownine (title 
of poem) Yhe Pied Piper of Hamelin. ao 
atirth. 14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 693/8 Jee fistilatrix, 
a piper wyfe. 1812 W. Tennant Anster F. 1. xlv, No 
paltry vagrant piper-carle is he. ; 
b. Phrases. + Piper's cheeks: swollen or in- 
flated cheeks, as of one blowing a pipe. + Drunk 
as a piper: quite drunk. Piper's news (Se.): news 
already well known. Zo fay the piper: i.e. for 
piping to lead the dance; hence, to defray the cost, 
or bear the expense or loss, incident to some 


undertaking or proceeding. , 

x6o2 Witnat Dret. 2286/1 That bath bigge or great 
cheekes, as they tearme them, pipers cheekes, duccxlentus. 
1770 Gentl, Afag. XLI. 560 As drunk asa Piper. 1772 R. 
Graves Sfir, Onix. x. xxix, Jerry..proceeded so long in 
recommending sobriety, and in tossing off horns of ale, that 
he became as drunk asa piper. 1842 Hloce Perils of Man 
1. ii. 29, ‘1 came expressly to inform you’—‘Came with 

iper’s news ', said the lady, ‘which the fiddler has told 

fore you'. 1681 I. FratMan //eraciitus Ridens No, 29 
(1713) 1. 190 After all this Dance he has led the Nation, he 
must at last come to pay the Piper himself, 1753 CuesTerr. 
Lett, (1792) IV. 39 The otber Powers eannot well dance, 
when neither France nor the maritime Powers can. .pay the 

iper, 1809 Marty Gil Blas ui, vii. P23 We wil make 
Woectar Oloroso the piper to onr dancing. 1895 Day 
News 18 Dec. 9/1 Londoners had paid the piper, and shou id 
choose the tune. c 

+e. Applied to a tree that furnishes wood for 

pipes. Ods. novce-tse. In quot. apposiiive. 

¢1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 178 The byldere ok, and ek 
the hardy assh, ‘he pilere etm,..The boxtre pipere,.. The 
saylynge fyr,. «The shetere Ew. 


PIPER. 


2. Popular name of several kinds of fish. a. A 
species of gumard, 7rigla lyra; so called from 
the sound it makes when canght. +b. In quot. 
1674, =ANGEL-FISH. Ods. c. In New Zealand, the 


garfish, //emirhamphus inlermedits, 

x60r Cuester Love's Aflari., Dial. \xxxiii, The Piper good 
for to be eaten. @167a Wittucuey /cthyogr. (1686) ‘lab. 
S.1, Zyra Rond., The Piper. 1674 Ray Coélect. Words, 
(Sea) Fiskes 99 The Piper, Raio-sguatina Rondel... The 
Cornish men cal) another Fish, viz. a sort of Cuculus or 
Gurnard by the name of Piper. 1766 [C. Anstey] Bath 
Guide iv. 63 She has order'd for Dinner a Piper and Dory. 
1769 Pennant Zool. III. 234 The Piper... 7rigéa Lyra.. 
esteemed an excellent fish. 1871 Field 25 Nov. 457/1, I look 
on the Piper as the float fish of New Zealand. /éfd., I do 
not think that the New Zealand piper is as perfect in flavour 
as the Melbourne one. . 

attrib, 1611 Cotcr., Aiguille,..a Horne-backe, Piper-fish, 
Gane-fish, or Horne-fish. 18122 Pensant's Zool. 374 The 
piper gurnard is frequently taken on the western coasts. 
1837 M. Donovan Done, Zeon, UL. 185 The piper gurnard, 
«when taken from the water emits a singular sound. 


3. a. A young pigeon, a squab. b. A sandpiper 
(Cent. Die.). 

1885 Newton Dict. Birds (1895), Pigeon, French Pigeon, 
Italian Piceione and Pigione, Latin Pigio, literallya nestling- 
bird that pipes or cries out, a ‘Piper ‘—the very name now 
in use among Pigeon-fanciers. 

4. a. A name given to beetles of the Cvrcu- 
ionide, with a long proboscis, b. A sea-urchin, 
Cidaris papillata, with club- shaped spines, fancied 
to resemble a bagpipe (also called piper-terchziz). 

1711 Phil. Trans, XXVII. 352 Small English Pipers, or 
long-snouted Beetles. 1809 Epmonxstone Zetland /s?, 11. 
320 E|chinus) Cidaris, found in deep water, Piger. 

5. A broken-winded horse: sce quots.; cf. voarer. 
1831 Youatr Horse x. 196 Some horses make a shrill noise 
when ia quick action; they are said to be Pipers. 1844 
Steenens Bk. Farm 11. 227 There are many degrees of 
broken wind, which receive apesilaicns according to the 
noise emitted by the horse; and on this account he is called 
a piper, trumpeter. 

- (See quot. and cf. Pirine v6/. s6.1 2, quot, 
1884.) 

1884 Psun Dict. Apiculiure 53 Piper, an after-swarm 
having a virgin queen. 

Piper 2 (paipaz). [f. Pipe sd.1 or v.2 + -ER 1] 
+1. (2) A workman who lays or repairs pipes; 
a plumber. Oés. 

1456 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) I. 291 The feys that 
the pyperys had befor thys tym for har wachyng about the 
town,..he yreryt and payet to the makinge of the pypys of 
the sayd ecytte for a yer. 1469 Jéid. 332 [Admissions to 
franchise..Richard Mennet,] piper; [John Welles,] packer, 
[Joha Talbot,] pyper. : ¢ 

One who smokes tobacco in a pipe. Now 
rare. 

1632 D. Lurton London §& C. Carbonadoed 85 He is for 
the most part a potter and piper. 1663 Geantea Comunsel 4t 
Pipers and Potters, to sit in Tavernes, 1897 1944 Cent. 
May 821 The early ‘ piper ’ loses his growth, becomes hoarse, 
effete, lazy, and stunted, i , 

3. Name for a kind of caddis-worm (also piper 
caddis), which forms a pipe or tube. 

1653 WaLTON Angler xii 231-2 One Cadis called a Piper, 
whose husk or case is a piece of reed about an inch long or 
longer... There is also a lesser Cadis-worm, called a Cock- 
spur. .it is much less than the Piper Cadis. 4 

4. A dog used to lure wild fowl into the pipe of 
a decoy; a decoy-dog. 

1865 W. Waite &. Eng. I. 111 Jf given to barking or to 
frolic, or to take fright withont occasion,..such a dog will 
never do fora ‘piper’. 1886 Athenzunt 21 Ang. 231/1 A 
clever arrangement of screens over which a bushy-tailed dog 
not valike a fox—the ‘piper’, as it is called—is taught to 
leap at the word of command. _ A is 

5. A fissure in the coal in a mine, from which 
gas escapes: = BLowEr! 4, 

1883 Standard 8 Nov. 5/8 [The sepigionl was caused hy 
what is kaown as a ‘piper’, or air-hole ia the coal, 1883 in 
Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, 

6. Confectionery. One who ornaments cakes, ete. 
with sugar piping: see Pirr v2 4b. 

1904 Daily Chron, 20 June 11/7 Pastrycook and Con- 
fectioner..good piper. 

Piperaceous (pipéréfos), a. [ff L. piper 
PEPPER + -ACEOUS, or f. Bot.L. Piferace- +-ous.] 
ta. Of the nature of peppér; pungent. Ods. 
b. Bot, Belonging to the Natural Order Piperacer, 
the pepper tribe (typical genus fer; see PeppER). 

1674 Phil. Trans, IX. § Being, if 1 Bay So speak, ptpera- 
ceous and bitiag. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 272/1 Matica 
or Alazico. .an astringent plant..from Peru... Douhts exist 
as to the botanical origin of the plant, some ascrihing it to 
a Labiate plant. . while others refer it to a piperaccous plant. 

+ Piperate, 2. Ods. [ad. L. piperdi-us bee 
pered, pungent, adj. f. pier PEPPER: see -ATE 2.} 
Containing pepper, peppered: peppery, pungent. 

1683 Phil. Trans, X11. 168 Hot and piperate Antidotes. 
1693 /éid. XVII. 872 A..hot piperate and Spicy Plant. 

Piperate (pipérét), sb. Chem. [f. Prper-ic + 
-ATE#,] A salt of piperic acid. 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 827 The piperates are 
sparingly soluble in water, 

Piperazine (pi:pérazain). Pharm. [f. L. piper 
(see next) + Az(o- + -IvE5.] A compound allied 
to Spermine; chemically d/-ethylenediamine (Syd. 
Soe. Lex.). Also called Pipera‘zidine. 

Vou. VII. 
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1891 Laneci 18 Apr. 897 It is stated..that piperazidine 
dissolves uric acid more readily than any other substance 
of a hasic nature. 1894 Murr & Moatry Wades’ Dict. 
Chem WV. 277 Piperazine. 1897 AWvéutt's Syst. Med. 111.1973 
Piperazine, whether in the free state or as chloride, was not 
found to exercise any influence on the advent of precipita- 
tion, 1901 Brit, Aled. Frat. No. 2092 Epit. Med. Lit. zo 
ie emme is the best drug for the underlying morbid con- 

ition, 

Piperic (piperik), a Chew. [f. L. piper 
pepper + -1c.]_ Pertaining to or derived from 
pepper; in pzperic acid, an acid (Cy,H,,O,) ob- 
tained by boiling iperine with potash. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 653 Piperic acid forms 
yellowish capillary needles; in the moist state, a sulphur- 
yellow jelly which shrinks on drying. 1876 [see Pireri pine]. 

Piperidge, variant of Pirreripcs. 

Piperidine (piperidain). Chem. [mod. f. L. 
piper pepper + -IDE + -INE5,] ‘A volatile base 
(C;H1,N) prodaced by the action of alkalis on 
piperine’ (Watts). Formerly also piperddia. 

1857 Mitter Evem. Chem. 111. 286 Piperidine...'This is 
a remarkahle oily hase, with a pungent odour, recalling 
hoth that of ammonia, und that of pepper. 1866 Warts 
Dict, Chent WV. 656, 1876 Hartey Alat, Med. (ed. 6). 434 
Nitric acid decomposes it into piperic acid and piperidia. 
1888 Remsen Org. Chent. 355 Piperidine. 

Piperine (pitpérain), sd. [f.as prec. + -INE5,] 

1. Chem, An alkaloid (Cy,H,)NO,) obtained 
from species of pepper (Piper xigrum and P. 
OD, crystallizing in colourless prisms, and 
melting when heated to a yale yellow limpid oil. 

1820 Q. Fraud. Sci. Lit. § Ard 1X. 4o2 Piperine is obtained 
from pepper, by digesting it in alcohol, 1838 T. THomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 760 M. Orstedt first announced, in 1819, 
the existence of a peculiar principle in the fruit of sifer 
nigrim, or black pepper, to which he gave the name of 
piperin, 1874 Ganroo & Baxter Afat, Aled, (1880) 349 A 
nitrogenized feeble base, Piperine ..in rhomboidal prisms, 
white, almost tasteless, and inodorous. : 

2. = PEPERINO, late L. fiperinus (Isidore). rare—°, 

1882 Ocivie, Piferin, Piferine. 1. A concretion of 
volcanic ashes. i 

Pi-perine, a. rare". [f. L. piper pepper + 
-INE2,] Peppery. 

1842 Blackw. Afag. LIV, 920 We naturally, with piperine 
heat, re-affirm our dictum, 

Piperine, -ino, var. PEPERINE, -INO. 

Piperitious (piptrifas), @ save. [f. L. 
pifer pepper + -rrious!: cf céverttious.] Resem- 
bling pepper, pungent: = Prreracerous a. 

1890 in Cent. Died. 

Eipeoyorous (piptri-vOros), a. rare, [f. 
mod.L, pipertvor-us (f. piper pepper + -vorws de- 
vouring) + -ous.] Feeding on pepper, as a bird, 

1858 in Mayne Zzfos. Lex. 

Piperly (poipaili), a [f. Prren’ + -ry1] 
Resembling, or befitting, a piper; paltry, trashy, 
beggarly, despicable. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Prodl. 65 Their piperly versicles, 
and other beggerly trumperie. 1657 TomLixson Reno's 
Disp. Pref, Shame..that..those Piperly-Dizzards should 
aot be..detected. 1842 HE Wuson ia Blackw. Mag. KIL. 
107, I don't care a tester for that piperly poet of green Erin. 
1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 542/2 This is some of the piperly stuff of 
your snivelling poets. 

Piperno, variant of PEPERINO. 

Pi-pe-ro:ll, [f. Pre sd. 5+Rorz, sd.) The 
Great Koll of the Exchequer, comprising the yarious 
‘ pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and others 
for a financial year. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 20 I all the ancient 
ee ells in the times of Henry the Third, Edward the 

irst, Edward the Second, and Edward the Third. .there is 
this entry: fa Thesauro nihil, 1698 Wanwey in Lett. Lit. 
fen (Camden) 258 The Pipe Roll; with the black and red 
Books of the Exchequer. 1711 Mapox fist. Excheguer, 
Explanation of Brevialures: Magnus Rotulus, The Great 
Roll of the Exchequer commonly called the Pipe Roll. 1765 
Buackstone Comm. I. iv. 222 There are traces of it's pay- 
ment,.in the book of domesday and in the great pipe-roll of 
Henry the first, 1891 Guide to Public Record Offce 29 
The Pipe Rolls or Great Rolls of the Exchequer containe 
the yearly charge against the Sheriffs of the several counties, 

Pipery (pispéri). Also 9 pippiree. [a. F. 
piperie (¥roger, 1698), perh. = Sp. *piperia: cf. 
Sp. pipero cooper, f. Azfa barrel.] A native raft 
or float in the West Indles and S. America, of 
the same nature as a calamaran. 

1698 Frocer Voy. 102 We..saw all along the [Argentine] 
Coast..the Negro’s Pégeries (orig. de Piperies des négres), 
as they are called, being no other than three or four pieces 
of Wood made fast together, whereon two men go out a 
fishing. 1 Stoane Yamaica 1. 216 We cut and made 
Piperies or Floats of four or five of these trunes, being light 
aad floating ;. .they being tied together. .two or three or more 
of them, according to the bigness of the Pipery. 


the river in floats or pippirees to the Adantic. 

Pi'pe-sta:pple. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
-staple,-stopple. [f Piresd.1 + Sraprie,STorrte, 
MDu. séaZel stem, stalk.] 

1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

1816 Scotr B/, Dwarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon ’t [the tower],..ye might as weel batter at 
it wi’ pipe-staples, 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV1. 237 Not worth 
the notice of a pipe-stapple. 18a5 Brockett NV. C. Gloss., 
Pifestoppel, a fragment of the shank of a tobacco-pipe, 


18a7 | 
Ronrats Voy. Centr. Amer, 151 The Biccainiereetcseereien | 


PIP. 


2. (See quots.) 

1825 Jamieson, Pife-stapfple... Used as synon. with IV indle- 
strae, for smooth-erested grass, Loth. 1886 Brirten & 
Houiaxn “Lng. Plantn, Pipestapple. .. Cynosurus cri- 
status, The stiff stalks are used for cleaning pipes. 

Pi-pe-stone. [f. Pivy sd.1 + Sroxy.] 

1. A hard red clay or soft stone used by the 
American Indians for tobacco-pipes: = CATLINITE. 

1809 A. Henry Trav, 24 Vhe Portage du Grand Calumet, 
-,which name is derived from the Aiérre d calunet, or 
pipe-stone, which here interrupts the river, 184 CATLIN 
N. Amer, Ind. 1. xxix. 234 ‘The bowls..are generally made 
of the red steatite or ‘pipe-stone’.  /id. M1. lv. 206 note, 
‘ Pipe-stone ‘..is harder than gypsum and softer than car- 
bonate of lime. 1855 Loxcr. Afaw. 1.2 On the great Red 
Pipe-stone Quarry. : 

. Lead Manuf. A picce of cast iron (? originally 
a stone), having a groove through which the 
tuyere or blast-pipe passes, in a smelting furnace. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 756 ‘The posterior ledge of the sole.. 
supports another piece of cast iron... called pife-stone, 
scooped out at its under part..for the passage of the fiyere, 

Pi'pe-tree. [f Piry sé.194+ Tres] A name 
used in the seventeenth centnry to English Lat. 
Syringa in its then wide sense, including (2) the 
Common Syringa, Mock Orange, or Orange-blossom 
(I. séringat), Philadelphus coronarius, the ‘white 
Pipe-tree’; (4) the Lilac, Syvinga zudgards Linn., 
the ‘blew Pipe-tree’. Also the ‘double (white) 
Pipe-tree’, Jasmintem Sambac, (See Pir sb.1 9.) 

3629 Parkinson Paraddisi cvii. 407 The blew Pipe tree 
riseth sometimes to be a great tree. /did. 408 The single 
white Pipe tree or bush, neuer commeth to that height of 
the former,..The flowers .. are of a strong, full, or heady 
sent, not pleasing to a great many. /éed. 410 The double 
white Pipe tree is much used in Egypt to help women in 
their travailes of childhirth. 1688 Ki Hotme Armoury u, 
qi/2 The double Pipe-tree, or Jasmine of Arabia, hath the 
Flowers double. 1707 Mortimer A/isd, (1721) I. 185 Lilac, 
or Pipe-'I'ree, . .affords fine scented Flowers in April or May. 
1756-66 Amony Buntcée (1825) LL. 226 A liquor of a beautiful 
colour, like that of the lilach or pipe-tree blossom, 

b. Pudding Lipe-lree: see PUDDING. 

Pipette (pipet), sd. [a. F. pzpelfe, dim. of 
Pipe VIVE 56.1: see -ErTE.] 

1. A pipe or tube of small calibre, and of various 
forms, used (esp. in chemistry or in scientific ex- 
periments) to transfer or measure small quantitics 


ofa ped OT gas, 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 68 We readily obtain a volume of 
109 cubic centimetres by means of a pipette. 1860 I’. W. 
Geirrin in Jrud. Soc. Arts VII. 324/1 By means of a 
graduated pipette I took a thousandth part containing. .one 
thousandth of agrain of arseniousacid. 1884 7fmes 27 Oct. 
4/2 A ‘ pipette‘ is,.a glass tube with a.. swelling about one- 
third y fom its lower end. It is used .. in laboratories .. 
for sucking up small quantities..of poisons, .. or objection- 
able liquids. 

ativié, 1881 Tynpat Floating Alatter af Air 139 note, 
I have called them ‘ pipette-bulbs' because they are formed 
by hermetically sealing one shank of a pipette. 2d. 173 
If.. the india-rubber tube failed to clasp with sufficient 
tightness the pipette-shank. 1898 Addbutt's Syst, Aled. V. 
437 Distilled water is then added, drop by drop, from the 
ay: stopper of a bottle supplied for that purpose. : 

. Fotlery Manuf. A can or pot fitted with a 
narrow tube through which slip or barbotine is 
poured upon the ware for decoration. 

llence Pipe‘tte v. /rans., to pour, convey, or 


draw (off, ou’) by means of a Nels 

18.. Amer, Chem, Fral. 1X. 177 (Cent.) The solution of 
arsenic acid was pipetted into the bottle. 1899 CaGney tr. 
Faksch's Clin. Diagn. iv. (ed. 4) 138 The ether is pipetted 
or siphoned off, 

Pipe-work. [f. Pure sd.1 + Work sé.] 

1. Afining. A pipe vein of ore; =Pire sb.17 ¢ (a). 

1653 Mantove Lead Mines 264 Primgaps, Roof-works, 
Flat-works, Pipe-works, Shifts. 1829 Glover's /list. Deréy 
1. 65 Pipe-works lie between two rocks or strata, yet seldom 
follow any regular inclination, but fill up fissures. 

2. Pipes in the mass, or as part of a structure. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Organ, The pipework includes a 
great variety of different kinds of pipes. 

Pipewort (poi:pywat). [f. Pire 53.13 + Worrt.] 
Any plant of the genus Avzecau/on; extended by 
Lindley to the whole of the N.O. Zritocaulacex, 
comprising aquatic or marsh herbs allied to grasses, 
with a membranous tube surrounding the ovary. 

1806 GaALPINE Brit. Bot. § 39 Erjocaxlon. Pipewort, 1846 
Linorey Veg. Aingd. 122 The presence, among the Pipe- 
worts, of a membranous tnbe. 

Pipey, erron. form of Pipy. 

+Piphre. Ods. rare—. [a, 16the. F. pifre 
(= mod.F. fifre), ad. It. pifero, piffero Five.) A 

fe or other wind instrument. 

4.1603 Jas. 1. Chorus Venetus in Farr S. P. Fas. £ (1848) 3 
Praise him with trumpet, piphre, and drumme, With lutes 
and organes fine. ee 

| Pipi! (prf-pz). [Tupi pzfaz.] Name of the 
astringent pods of a Brazilian leguminons plant, 
Cexsalpinia Pipat, sometimes imported together 
with divi-divi for tanning. Also, the plant itself. 

1866 Treas, Bot, 188 Clesalpfinia] Pipat produces pods 
which possess some astringency, and are called Pipi pods. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pipi, the astringent legumes of the 
Casalpinia papai. A . 

|| Pipi? (pi-pi). Also peppy, pippy. [Maori.] 
‘Maori name of a shell-fish, sometimes (erroneously) 
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PIPIENT. 


called the cockle, Afesodesma nove-selandiv’ 


(Morris Azstral Eng.). 

[1820 Gramm. & Vocab. Lang. N. Zealand 193 (Morris) 
via a cockle.) 1852 Munpy Our Antipodes (1857) 116 
Piles of white shells of the ‘ pipi’, or cockle, bronght from 
the seashore for food. 1881 J. L. Camenetn Poenainto 204 
(Morris) Fern-root, flavoured with fish and pippies., 188z 
T. H. Potts Out in Ofen 25 (ibid.} Each female is busily 
employed in scraping the potatoes thoroughly with pipi- 
shells. 2892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 115 Sea-gulls 
. loath to leave their breakfast of pipis dug out of the sand. 

+ Pipient, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pipient-em, 
pr. pple. of pipire to checp; cf. F. pipiant, pépiant.] 
Piping or chirping like a chicken or young bird. 

31607 Cottixs Sern. (1603) 18 Like Anacreons fonde doues, 
some perfect, some pipient, some hatcht, some half hatcht. 
1615 [. Aoams Sir. Navig. 54 Hypocrites, a pipient 
broode, cackling their owne ripeness. 

Piping (pai'pin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Pire v1 + -1ye1.] 
Theaction of Pire v1 

1. Playing on a pipe; the mnsic of pipes or 
wind-instraments. 

c¢178 Lay. 5110 Par was gleomenne songe, bar was piping 
among. a kK. Adis. 1042 (Bod). MS.) At pe fest was 
harpyng And pipyng & tabournyng. 1535 CovERDALE 
Fteclus, x\, a1 Pypinge and tarps make a swete noyse. 
1641 Hisoz ¥, Bruen iii. 12 The holy Sabbaths ., were 
wholly spent..in Maypoles and Maygames, Pipings and 
Dancings. «1706 R, Semrie Piper of Kilbarchan xiv, We 
necd not look for Piping mair, Sen Habbie’s dead. 1870 
Morais Farthiy Par. ¥.1. 308 Unto their piping must all 
people dance. 

2. The utterance of a shrill sound, or the sound 
itself (with the varieties of sense indicated in Pire 
v1 4-6); cheeping, chirping, whistling; singing 
or speaking in a shrill tone. 

a 1350 Owl & Night. 567 Bo pi piping over-go, Ne bob on 
be craftes na mo. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. R. xu. 
xxxix. (Bodl. MS.), The reremons..is a beeste iliche to a 
mous..wip voice & pipinge wibcrye. ¢13440 Prourp. Parc. 
4o1/z Pypynge, crye of yonge bryddys, pipulacus. 1352 
Hutoer, Pipynge or piepynge of byrdes or fowles. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Piping, the musical signal of bees 
preparatory to their swarming or casting a second time. 
31833 Hr. Mariineau Manch. Strike i, The shrill piping of 
a bulfinch was heard. 1839-40 W. Irvina MWolfert’s K. 
(1855) 19 Between the frosty pipings of the breeze. 1884 
Puts Dict. Apiculture, Piping of Quecns, a sound made by 
young queens when there is also in the hive a matnre qneen, 
but one not yet emerged from her cell, 

3. Weeping, crying. slang or collog. 

1779 Seward in Afne. D'Arblay's Diary 16 June, No 
more piping, pray. 1837 Marrvyat Dog-fend ix, What's the 
use of piping, boys, 1 never yet could larn. 

A. atirib. 

axjit Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 172t 1V. 319 Mirth, Song, 
Dance, or Piping-match. 171% Snartess. Charac. (1737) 
ILL. 127 The unmanly disfiguration of their..countenance, 
which this piping-work produc’d. 

Piping, 74/. 50.2 [f. Pire v.2 and 54.1 + -1nc 1} 

+1. The smoking of a pipe, tobacco-smoking. 

1660 T, Haut Funcbria Flore (1661) 13 Christmas revels, 
with dancing, drinking, .. potting, piping, gaming. 1670 
J. Dawtrey in Sz. Papers, Dont. 458 Too much piping and 
potting will be an enemy to him. 

2. Gardening. The propagation of pinks, ctc. by 
cuttings (see Pree v2 3); concer. a cutting or slip 
of a pink or other plant taken off at a joint. 

1788 [see Pipe v2 3]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. 
(ed. 4) J. 310 Trimming off the leaves, except those at the 
extremity, which only require their ends shortened, as 
directed for pipings. 185: Beck's Florist 192 Pinks. 


Continne to put out the rooted pipings, and prepare the 
beds for the next season’s bloomers. 1856 [see Pire v.? 3). 
3. a@. The action of furnishing with pipes or 
tubes. b. concr. Pipes collectively. 


1846 Athenzum 14 Feb. 178 Professor Brande concluded 
his communication hy exhibiting zinced iron piping. 1870 
fall Mail G. 18 Aug. 4 Deluged with a strong jet of 
cold water administered through a piping. 1885 J/anch. 
Exam, 17 Feb. 5/4 To supplement the supply .. by .. an 
expensive system of piping from Peterborongh. 

4, Dressmaking, etc. &. The trimming or orna- 
menting of the edge of stuff or the seams of a 
garment, by means of a fine cord enclosed in a pipe- 
like fold of the edge or of a distinct strip of stuff; 
concr., the tubular kind of trimming thus formed. 
b. Finting: cf. Pire 36.14 i. Also attrib. 

1858 Siumonns Dict. Trade, Piping, a kind of cord 
trimming or fluting for ladies’ dresses, Piping-irons, fluting- 
irons, 3880 Plain Hints Neediework 100 Of late years, 
the act of piping has been introduced into under-linen to 
save trouble; a cord covered with materia! cut on the bias 
is inserted, er Pail Mali G. 27 Aug. 4/1 The Princess.. 
wearing a..dark bine serge yachting costume, the coat and 
skirt ontlined with a piping of white. 1894 C. N. Ronin: 
son Brit, Ficet 502 The lientenant’s undress coat. .had a 
white edging or piping. 1895 A. Morrison Chron. AY. 
Zlewitt vy. 256 A man ina blue coat, with dull red piping [in 
the seams] and brass buttons. 

5. In harness, A tubslar leather covering for 
a trace-chain, or such coverings collectively. (Cf. 
Pive 36.1 4.) 

1875 in Knicut Diet. Mech. 7 

+6. A mode of dressing the hair by curling it 
around little cylinders or roulettes of wood or 
baked pipe-clay : cf. Pire 6.1 4j. Ods. 

7. In jewellery, Lengths of gold (or other) tuhing, 
fixed to the back of a thin plate of metal to 
strengthen it. 
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188r G. Watus in Encyel. Bril, XUN. 676/2 Another 
smaller diadem found in another tomb..is of gold plate, so 
thick as to require no ‘ piping ' at the back to sustain it. 

8. Confectionery. The action or art of ornament- 


ing cakes, etc. with cord-like lines or twists of 


' sugars concer. the lines or twists so used. 


1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 154/t When 
dry, ornament with piping, orange-blossom, ribbon, &c. 
1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/6 Well up in iceing 
and piping. 

9. Afining, =HYDRAULICKING: see PIPE v.? 7. 

1881 Ravmonp Gloss. Mining, Piping. 1. See Hydrautich- 
ing. 1895 J. W. Anoerson Prospector's Haudbk. (ed. 6) 
163 Piping, washing gold deposits by means of a hose. 

10. Afetallurgy. = Pre sh} 7e; the formation 
of such a pipe. 

1881 RayMono Afining Gloss., Piping...2. The tubular 
depression caused by contraction daring cooling, on the top 
of iron or steel ingots. 

Piping, j//a. [f. Prre v.1 + -1nc2.] That 
pipes; characterized by piping. 

1. Playing on a pipe. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 297 A most lively description 
of a piping satyr. «1745 Swirt On Shadow in Glass 36 
Lowing herds, and piping swains. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Aristoph, Acharnians i. v, Garlands, sprats, piping-women 
and black-eyes. ree A 

b. Characterized by piping, i.e. the music of 
the pastoral pipe (as distinguished from the martial 
fife, trampet, etc.): in the Shaksperian phr. piping 
time(s) of peace. 

1594 Suaks. Rich, ///,t. i. 24 In this weake piping time 
of Peace. 1793 Dr. Burney Let. to Afme, D'Arbiay 31 Jan, 
The Iaws [are] more strictly execnied against treason. .than 
in the piping times of peace. 1883 Anp. Fornes in 19¢h 
Cent. Oct. 730 In piping times of peuce, the national debts 
of the Australian colonies loom large. 

2, Sounding shrilly ; whistling; shrill-toned, 

1513 Douctas 42 xeis vu. i. 17 The pyping wynd blew in 
thair taill at nycht. 1602 aad Pt slate ae Parnass. 1. 
iy. 1404 To him shall thy piping poetry..be directed. 1627-77 
Fettnam Resofvest, hii. 82 With piping acclamations, 1820 
W. Iavinc Sketch Bh Rip Van Winkle, An old man 
replied in a thin piping voice. 1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 
88 Dogs, when a little impatient, often make a high piping 
note through their noses, 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 3258/2 
There was a piping breeze from the southwest. 

b. In names of particular kinds of birds or other 
animals having a piping note or cry: as piping 
crow, the Anstralian genus Gymnorhina; piping 
guan, the genus /7/z/e, of S. America and Trini- 
dad; piping hare, the pika or calling hare, Za- 
gomys; piping plover, Aigialites melodus, of 
N. America, Also piping bullfinch, a bullfinch 
trained to ‘ pipe’ or whistle a tune. 

31773 Barrincton in PAil. Trans, LXILL. 267 Well known 
by the common instances of piping Builfinches. 1845 Voy. 
to Port Philip, etc. 53 The warbling melops and the piping 
crow, 1898 C. Dixon in Kortn, Rev. Apr. 643 The Gymno- 
rhinz or piping crows of Australia. 

3. quasi-adv. in phr. piping hot, so hot as to 
make a piping or hissing sound, as a simmering 
liquid, or a dish freshly cooked; hissing hot; 
hence ger. very hot. 

3386 Cnaucer Miller's 7. 193 Wafres pipyng hoot out 
of the gleede. ?argso Freiris of Berwtk 377 in Dunbar's 
Poents (S.T.S,) 297 Ane pair of cunyngis, fat and het 
pypand, 60x Hottano /diny II. 141, Beanes..fried all 
whole as they be, and so cast piping hot into sharp vineger. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 10 When we had climed.. 
Heng, gainfully and pipeing hot. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com, Wes, (1709) 234 A Mutton-Pye,.,.piping hot 
ont of the Oven. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, Afen H. xi. 316 
The day having been piping hot. 

b. fig. Fresh, quite new, just come out. 

1607 MipoLeton Four Five Gallants ui. 57 Gol, Whence 
comes he, sir? Px. Piping hot from the university. 1641 
Mitton Reform, 1. Wks. 1851 ILL. 6 The Booke..in defence 
of Bishops, which came ont piping hot munch about the time. 
39733 Revolution Pottticks vu. 8 A Report is come Bpoe 
hot from Ireland. 18g5 Baowninc U# at « Villa ix, At the 
post-office such a scene-picture—the new play, piping hot | 

oe carb -el (pipistre'l)._ [a. F. pipistrelle, 
ad, It. pipistrel/a bat, variants of which are wvifi- 
strello, vispi-, vespistrello, from vispertello, vesper- 
tidlo, repr. late L. *vespertillus for L. vesperti- 
Ho (-6nent) bat, £. vesper evening. See Diez (ed. 4) 
390.] A small species of bat, Vesperugo pipi- 
sérellus, common in Britain and Europe generally. 

31781 Pexnant /Yist. Quad. V1. 561 Bat, Pipistrelle. 1843 
Zoologist 1, 66 The pipistrelle, or common bat of Britain. 
1862 G. Keartey Links t% Chain (1863) 245 No less than 
fifteen or sixteen species of Bats are fonnd in Britain... The 
little Pipistrelle..is..the most abundant. .of the number. 

Pipit (pirpit). Also 8 pippet, -it, 9 pipet. 
(prob. imitative of the bird’s ‘short and feeble 
note’ (Swainson), Cf. Pir v2, and the dial. 
names “itling, tictick, cheeper, peep, etc. So F. 
pipit, pitpit.) Any bird of the genus Authus or 
several allied genera of the family Jotaci/lide, 
widely distributed over most parts of the world, 
and having a general resemblance to larks. The 
common British species are the Meadow Pipit or 
Titlark, A. pratensis; the Tree Pipit or Pipit- 
lark, A. ¢rivialis (A. arboreus); and the Rock 
Pipit, Rock-lark, or Shore-lark, 4. odscuraus. 

1768 Pennant Zool, El. 241 A species {of lark] taken in the 


PIPPIN. 


neighborhood of London called by the bird-catchers a pippit. 
1832 Sexpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Ciné I, No. 1. 18 The rock 
or shore pipit (4 sthus aguaticus),..In size it exceeds. .the 
common and the tree pipet (4. pratensis and ardborens). 
188z Harpy /4id. 1X. No. 3. 453 Larks and pipit-larks arise 
at intervals. 1894 Newton Dyer. Birds s.v., Pipits, of 
which over 30 species have been described. .occur in almost 
all parts of the world. 


Pipkin (pi:pkin). Also 6 pypkin, 6-7 pipken. 
{Origin douhtful. The form suggests a dim., f. 


| Pree 50.2 -+-KIN; cf. Sp. pipote keg, and Pg. pipote 


small cask or vessel, f. fifa Pipe sb.2_ But there 
is no evidence that the pipkin was at first a small 
cask or staved vessel.] 

1. A small earthenware pot or pan, used chiefly 
in cookery. (Formerly in wider sense, including 
metal pots. Now local; in Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Warw. to Lincoln and Suff.) 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Oltula..n little potte: a pipken. 
1578 Ly tz Dedoens u. xiii, 201 Boyled with vinegar and hony 
ina hrasen pipken or skillet, 16az Matynes Ane, Law- 
Merch. 79 Pot them together into a cleane pipkin or leaded 
pot,..let them stand ouer the fire one houre, 1663 BuTLer 
Hud. 1. iii. 1160 Free from a crack or flaw of sinning, As 
Men try Pipkins by the ringing. 1758 Rei tr. Afacguer's 
Chym. 1. 279 Put the Sea-salt..into an nnglazed earthen 
pipkin, and ‘set it amidst live coals. 1808 Woxcort (P. 
Pindar) One more Peep at R. Acad, Wis, 1812 V. 355 A 
pipkin of brown crockery. 18ag Brockett WV. C. Géoss., 
Pipkin or Pidkin, a small earthen vessel with a handle. 
1854 H. Minter Sch. 6 Schme. xiii. (1860) 139/1 The nn- 
glazed earthen pipkin, fashioned by the hand, without the 
assistance of the potter's wheel, is held to belong to the 
“bronze and stone periods' of the antiqnary. A 

2. U.S. and (?) dial. A small wooden tub having 
a yertical handle formed by the prolongation of 
one of the staves, a piggin. 

1858 Wuirnier Flowers in Winter ix, A wizard of the 
Merrimac, .. Could call green leaf and blossom back To 
frosted stem and spray... The beechen platter spronted wild, 
The pipkin wore its old-time green. 18.. T. A. Hitt J7S. 
Cottect. Nottingham Words (E.D.D.) in 

Hence Pi-pkinet (sonce-2d.), a small pipkin. 

1647 Herrick Noble Numb, Wks. (1869) 404 Thou my 
pipkinnet shalt see, Give a wave-offring unto Thee. 

Pipless (pi'plés), a. [f Pir 56.3 + -Less.] 
Having no pips; seedless. 

1869 C. R. Wetp Notes Burgundy 115 The Corinthian 
Grape..possesses the great recommendation of being pip- 
less. 1900 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/3 Pipless oranges are 
among the novelties hailing from California. 

Pipling, var. Pirpiinc. Pipouder, -poul- 
der, etc., var. PrerowpER, Pippal, var. PEEPUL, 

+Pi-ppane. Sc. Obs. Also pypane, pyppaue. 
(Origin and meaning uncertain.) 

1ggr Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1. 189 Item, for v ynce of 
reid pyppane sylk to he beltis to the King. 1505 /déd. IIL. 
4o Item, for ij pypanes blak silk,..vd. 15306 fid, 351 Tua 
pippanes rede silk for the Kingis scarlet hos, 

+ Pipped, ?///.¢. Obs. Also 7 pipt. [In 
form, pa. pple. of Pir v.2 sense 2, but the latter 
is not known so early.] Cracked, as a nut. 

1548 Exvot Dict., Cassa nux, a pypped nutte. 1552 
Ho oez, Pipped nutte, cassa nwx. 1640 Brome Sparagus 
Gard. v. ii, A pipt Nutshell and a Maggot in’t. 

Pipped (pipt), a. [f Pir 56.1 (or v1) + -zp.] 
Affected with the pip. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennerr Beggar Girl (1813) ITI. 28. 
There's poor Horace sick in his hammock, and the admira 
croaking like a piped ben. 1845 James 4. Nei? ii, You have 
no more stomac’ than a pipped hen. 

Pipperidge (pivporidz). Also 6 pypryge, 
pipridge, 8-9 piperidge, (9 dia/. piprage, pi- 
prick), Cf. Perveripcr. [Derivation obscure. 

se me piperounge a hip, in W. de Bibbesworth (Prof. 
Skeat).] 

1. A local name of the Barberry, fruit or shrub ; 
the latter usually pipperidge-bush. 

1538 Turner Litellus, Oxiacantha,..ab officinis & unlgo 
berberis dicitur, aliquibus Pypryge nocatur. 156a— //erbal 
11, 146 The berbery tre, otherwyse called a pipridge tre. 
1674 Rav S. & E. C. Words 74 Pipperidges, Barberries, 
Ess. Suff. 1731 Mitten Gard. Dict, Barbery, or pip- 
peridge-bush, .. grows naturally in the hedges in many parts 
of England, 1886 Baitten & Hotiano Lng. Plant-n, 382 
Piperidge, Pipperidges, Piprage, Pepperidge, Piperidge 
Tree, or Piperidge Bush. 

2, = PEPPFRIDGE 2. 

1828 Weasten s.v. Piferidge, The piperidge of New Eng- 
land isthe Nyssa vitiosa, a large tree with very tongh wood. 

Pippet, -it, obs. forms of Piri. 

Pippian (pi-piin). AZath. [See quot.] = Cay- 
LEYAN,. 

3863 Cavey Coll, Math. Papers VW. 381, 1 propose (in 
analogy with the form Hessian) to call the two curves In 

uestion [previonsly denoted by P and Q} the Pippian and 
Ouippian respectively. 

Pippin (pipin). Forms: 4-6 pepyn(e, 4-7 
pipin, 4-8 pepin, 5 pipyn, 5-6 pypyn(e, 6 pep- 
pin, pippyn, pyppen, 6- pippin, (6-8 pippen, 
-ing, 7-ine), [ME.a. OF, fepin (13th c.) seed 
of a fleshy fruit, mod.F. pepe, pein pip; in 
Norm, dial. also seedling apple-tree: cf. sense 2. 
Cf. It. pippolo kernel, grape-stone. Origin obscure. 

Connexion with L. pégo, -dnem, a. Gr. mémav, -ova ‘ pump- 
kin', is doubtful: in Sp. and Pg. pefino is ‘cucumber’, 

epita ‘kernel or pip‘, also ‘pip! in fowls (Pip 34.1), which 
in Walloon is pefin. It. pipita is ‘sprout’ or ®shoot’, and 
also ‘pip’ infowls. The relations between these are obscure.] 


_ 


PIPPIN. 


1. The seed of certain fruits, including those now 
called 2s, and others: cf. Pip sb.3 Oés. exc. 


north. dal, 

a@z300 Cursor M. 1366 (Cott.) Pepins [so Gert; Fairs. 
cornys; 7 rin. curnels) ben he gaue him thrin, Pe quilk a 
be appel tre henam. /éid. 1417 Pe pipins war don vuder 

is tun ape ras o bam thre wandes yong. 1348-9 Durham 
Ace. Kolis (Surtees) 549 In duabus libr. de Resyns sanz 

epyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Re xvi clxxxix, (Bodl. 
i ), Husles and pipyns leueb whan pe wyne is clene 
wronge oute. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 401/2 Pypyne, of vyne, 
or Erape. +) Acinits. 1503 ARNOLUE Chou, (1811) 166 YE thou 
wyll haue many rooses..thou muste take the harde pepyns 
of the same rooses that bee right rype and sowe hem. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi xiii. 712 In the middle of the fruite [pear] 
there is a coare with kernels or peppins. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 447 The inner stones or pepins, which in some 
grapes are but single, or one alone. 1613 [see 1c). 1764 
Euiz. Moxon Eng. Housev. (ed. 9) 155 Cut them [oranges) 
in quarters and take outallthe pippens. 1828 Crave Géoss., 
Pippin, the seed of an apple. 1868 Arkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Pippin, the pip or seed of the apple and like fruits. 
+b. Applied to the germ of a pea, or the like. 
¢1430 Swo Cookery-bks. 32 [Pesyn) wy alle to-falle with 
a lyal boylynge, to pereye, saue be whyte Pepyn is per-in. 
+o. Rendering Sp. Jefeia a grain of gold. Ods. 

1 E. G{rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. [ndies w. iv. 213 
They finde little of this golde in pippin. /5i¢., They call 
them pippins, for that commonly they are like to pippins or 
seeds ofnelons. | 1613 Purcnas Prigrimage vit. ii. 607 Their 
peice is found either in Graines which they call the Pippins 

cause they are like..Seedes of Melons..or in powder. 

2, The name of numerous varieties of apple, 
raised from seed. 

¢1432 Lyoc. On Entry of Hen. VI into London (MS. 
Harl. 565 If. 121), Pypyns, quynces blaundrellys to disport 
And pe Pom cedre corageus to recomfort. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron. vit. 605 1530 Patscr. 154 Names of frutes..as well 

enerall as fouene, an apple, and péyre, a peare, as par- 
ticuler, as carfendv, a pippyn; estrangvéiélon, a choke 
peare. 1579 Lyty Zuphnes (Arb.) 120 The sower Crabbe... 
as well as the sweet Pippin. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, v. iii. 
2 We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne grafiing. 
1629 Paruinson Paradisé 587 This is a pretty way to have 
Pippins, Pomewaters, or any other sorts of Apples growing 
low. 1676 Wor-ivcE Cyder (1691) 202 Pippins. .take their 
name from the small spots or pips that usually appear on 
the sides of the Apple. 1862 Miss Pratt Féower. £2. 11. 
253 The pippins .. were so called because the trees were 
raised from pips or seeds. 1866 reas. Bot. 945 Some 
apples) of English origin have acquired almost universal 
celebrity; for instance, the Golden Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
.. Blenheim Pippin, etc.; and recently Cox’s Orange Pippin 
has been brought into notice, 

3. Applied to a person. s/ang. 

1664 Cotton Scarron, wv. Wks, (1725) 95 Thou'rt a precious 
Pepin, To think to steal so slily from me. 1885 Punch 
3 Jan. 4/1 The Reform Bill won't do it, my Pippin. 

4. attrib. and Coméb., as pippin cider, jelly, pic, 
trade; pippin-grower, -monger, -pelling, -squeczer ; 
pippin-face, a red round face; so pippin-faced 
adj.; tpippin-fruit, a fruit containing ‘ pippins’ 
or pips (0ds.); pippin-hearted a., faint-hearted, 
timid; + pippin-squire = APPLE-SQUIRE (06s.) ; 
+ pippin-tea, ? an infusion of pippins (oés.). 

1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Cyder, They.. found their “pepin 
cyder_ not so pleasant as their moyle or red streak cyder. 
1598 Marston Pygmral/, Sat. iti. 150 He nener durst vnio 
these Ladies cea His *pippin face, 1837 Dickens Pichw, 
vi, The hard-headed man with the pippin-face. 187a Brack 
Ady, Phaeton vi, This old checherd, with his withered 

ippin face. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, A little hard-headed, 

ipstone-“pippin-faced man. 1675 Cotton (¢ffle) The 
Planters Manual: being instructions for the Raising, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivating all sorts of Fruit-Trees, whether Stone- 
fruits or *Pepin-fruits. 1833 Hr. Martineau Tale of Tyne 
i, If 1 were to turn pippin-monger instead of *pippin- 
grower. 1809 W. IRvinc eatiehen . (1861) 171 They might 
have been the meekest, most *pippin-hearted little men in 
the world. re Mrs. Eaces Xeceifts 51 Take *Pippin- 
Jelly. 1607 Hevwoop Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 57 You 
are a *pippinmonger to call me Russetting or apple-john, 
1835 Luin. Rev. LX1. 406 Hissing, hooting, *pippin-pelting, 
and driving them from the boards. 1592 Crean Disput. § 
A *pipping Pye that cost in the Market foure pence. 1600 
Row anos Lett, Humours Blood xxxiii. 39 A Dogges yeo- 
man, or some “*pippin Squier. 1706 Baynaan in Sir J. 
Floyer ‘lot 6 Cold Bath. w 323 For his constant Drink,. 
*Pippin-Thea,..with Syrup of Rasberries. 1745 *Pippin 
trade [see Pirritnzr]. . 

Hence + Pi'ppined a., having pips; +Pitppiner, 
a ship engaged in the ‘ pippin trade’ (see quot.). 

61420 Pallad. on Husb, ut. 72 Grapis feire and greete, 
Pypened hard [L. grant callos!] and drie. 19745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesman it, (1841) 1. x9 Ifa merchant comes to me 
to hire a small ship of me, and tells me it is for the pippin- 
trade; or to buy a vessel, and tells me he intends to make a 

ippiner of hers the meaning is, that she is to run to Seville 

jor oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. 

per eple, v. Obs. Also 6 pypple (pimpel). 
[App. dim. or frequent. of Pree v1] intr. To 
blow with a gentle sonnd; to pipe or whistle 
softly, as the wind; to murmur or ripple, as a 
stream. Hence t Pitppling vé/, sé. and pf/. a. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Replyc. Wks. 1843 I. 207 Yong scolers .. 
enbolned with the flyblowen blast of the moche vayne 
glorious pipplyng wade: ysss W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions ut. vii. 164 Thei have twoo sommers, softe pim- 
Rolons windes, a milde aier, 1558 Puare neid. 11. Fiv, 

Vhan the..wind with pipling sweete Is out at. sowth, and 
to the seas to saill carte call the fleete. 1582 STANYHURST 


, gpriliese in her air, and a 
& 


“E nets 11, (Arb.) 66, 1 Now shiver at shaddows, eeche | 


pipling puf doth amaze me. 
75, Small streames of water, pyppling and slyding downe 


tsga R. D. Aypnerotomachia | 
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vpon the Amber grauell. [1862 G. Macponatp J. Elginbrod | 
u. ix, They sat down to enjoy the ‘soft pipling cold’ which | 
swung all the leaves about.) 

b. ? rans. 

is8z Stanyuveast 2xneis wv. (Arb.) 95 Had not I such 
daliaunce, such pipling hedgle renounced. 

Pipple, -stone: see PEBBLE, -STONE. 

Pip-pop. [Echoic.] <A representation of the 
report of a Mauser rifle, ctc. 

1g01 Westin. Gaz. 14 Nov. 1/3 Once outside the outposts 
of the base town and the fun Besine Prp-pop—pip-pop— , 
the Yeomanry in advance have been fired upon. 1902 | 
Macum. Mag. Sept. 392 The sound still rings in my ears of . 
the metallic pip-pop of the Mauser. 

Pippy (pipi), a. [f Pre 56.3 and ? 56.1 +-y.] 

1. Full of pips. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 25 June 728/1 A bitter, pippy lemon. 

2. Stock Exchange slang. (?) Sickly, shaky. 

1892 Scott, Leader 19 Veb., On ’change... Mexican rails 
also look ‘ pippy‘ to-day. 

Pipridge, obs. form of Prrpreripcr. 

|| Pipsissewa (pipsisiwa). fad. N. Amer. 
Ind. (? Algonkin) uname s¢p-si-sewa ; it is not clear 
whether the form in fzf- occurred in some native 
dial., or was a white man’s corruption.] A 
name for Chimaphila umbellaia (N.O. Ericacee 
or Pyrolacex), also called Prince’s pine, a low 
creeping evergreen with whitish flowers, found in 
Europe, northern Asia, and N. America. Also, | 
the leaves of this used as a diuretic and tonic. 

[1814 Pursu Flor. Amer. Sept. 300 Chimaphita. is inhigh 
esteem for its medicinal qualities. They call it Si-sé-sewa.] 
1818 Eaton Jax. Bot. 203 General Varnum says the um- 
bellata is the Sipsisewa or Pipsisewa and is highly effica- 
cious in the Cure of cancers. 1875 11. C. Wooo herap. 
(1879) 499 Pipsissewa is probably about equivalent to uva 
ursi in its therapeutic value. 1880 Vew Virginians 1. iv. 
131 Those woodland darlings, the wild pansy, the pipsissewa 
[zispr. pipsewissa), and the atest 1884 Mitte 
svaucH Amer. Med. Plants 104 Chimaphila umbellata... 
Common names pipsissewa, winter green, princes pine, bitter 
winter green, ground holly. 

Pipul, variant of Peepub, EF. Indian trec. 

Pipy (pai'pi), a. (erron.-ey.) [f Pire s6.1+-y.] 

1. Containing pipes, tubes, or tubular forma- 
tions ; of the form of a pipe, tubular, cylindrical. 

1724 Switzer Pract. Gard, x1. Ixxvili. 4o6 When once | 
sellery is whitened it must be eaten, otherwise it will soon 
grow pipey or rot. 1757 Exuis in PAil. Trans. L. 193 N 
white pipy and stony coral. 1818 Keats Eady. 1. 241 
Where dank moisture breeds The pipy hemlock to strange 
overgrowth. 185: Feud. RK. Agric. Soe. XV. 1. 288 A 
soft blue ‘pipy' clay, #¢. containing pipes of red rusty 
matter. 1869 bau Vesuy. iv. 121 The crust formed 
over the lava is remarkably pipy as well as cellular. 

2. Piping, shrill. (Cf Pare 54,! 2.) 

1877 W.S, Gitseat Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 14 ‘Cheer up, 
Mr. Foggerty’, said a pipy little voice. 

3. Given to ‘piping the eye’ or crying. coy. 

186: Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret xii. (1862) 179 ‘ Christa- 
bel’, said a little voice,. “I shall never be pipy again’. 

Piquable (pzkab’l), 2. rare. [f. Pique v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being or inclined to be piqued. 

1860 Tennyson Let, DA. Areyle in Ment. (1897) I. xxi. 458 
Had 1 been a piquable man I should have been piqued. 

Piquance (prkins). rave, [See-ancu.] =next. 

1883 American V11.10 A certain mingling of smoothness 
and piquance is not wanting. 

Piquancy (prkansi). Also 7 pica-. [f. Pr- 
QUANT: see -ANCY.]} 

+1. Sharpness, severity. Ods. 

a am Barrow Sev. (1687) 1. xiv. 204 Satyrical taunts do 

owe their seeming piquancy, not to the speaker,..but to the | 
subject, and the hearers. 2698 [R. Fercuson] View Eccles, | 
16 That the reader may. .judge, with what Meekness and 
Decency, tho with some measure of Picquancy, I treat thein. 

2. Of food, etc.: Stimulating pungency or tart- 
ness ; appetizing flavonr. 

1664 Evetyn Pomona iv. 13 To salute our Palats with a 
more agreeable piquancy and tartness. 1871 NapHeys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. ii. 83 Imparting piquancy to the food. 
1884 Brownine Ferishtak Prol. 17 First, food —then, 
piquancy. ’ 

3. fg. Of manner, specch, ctc.: The quality of 
being PrquanT (in sense 3) ; racy quality. \ 

In quot. 1683 said of the impression made upon the mind. 

1683 Cave Lcclesiastici, Ambrose 419 His style..leaves a 
picquancy and quick relish in the Readers mind. 1685 J. 
Scotr Chr. Life uw 129 Give a relish and picquancy to our | 
Conversution. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. uu. (1863) 
303 There was a tasteful smartness in her dress,..with a 

iquancy of expression. 1836 
mERSON Wature, Lang. wks. (Bohn) Il. 152 It is this 
which ge that piquancy to the conversation of a strong- | 

natured farmer or backwoodsman. 185t D. G. Mitcwete 
Dream Life (1852) 147 Her conversation delights you by 
its piquancy and grace. 

Piquant (prkant), a. (sé.) Forms: 6 pick- 
ande, -ante, 6-7 pickant, 7 picque-, piccant, 
7-8 picqu-, 7- piquant, 9 picqu-, piquante, [a. 
F. piquant (tpicquant), pr.pple. of piguer to prick, 


sting: see Pick v1, Pique v1 The form pic- 
cané was ad. It. piccante. In tothc. authors, 
piquante (pikacnt) usually represents the Fr. fem. 
piquante (pzk@it).] 

. That pierces or stings; ¢sf, sharp or stinging 
to the feelings; keen, trenchant; severe, bitter. 
Chiefly fig. Obs. ot arch. 


PIQUE. 


ts21 Wotsey in St. Papers Hex. ViTE, 1. 43 Notwith- 
standing the pickande wordes conteigned in thEmperours 
letters. 1849 Caine Erasit. on Folly M iij, Who is he so 
blunt and restiue, that could not with theyr pickant spurres 
be quickened? 1592 Coninospy Stege Rowen in Camden 
Misc. (1847) 1. 29 ‘This daie the marshall wrote a letter..a 
lytle pickante. 1651 /.i/e Mather Sarfi (1676) 32 By some 
picquant words or arguteness to put them into choler. 1654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 6 'Yhe pangs of the Gout are so 
sharpe and piequant. 1789 E. Daawin Let. in Life (1879) 37 
Never to make any piquant or angry answer, 1868 Lanter 
Jacgueri¢e t. 131 eed him on Wit Wao spur. 

+b. Sharp-pointed, peaked. Obs. rere. 

1650 Butwer Anthrofomet. 261 When sharp piquant Toes 
were altogether in request. 

2. Agreeably pungent or sharp of taste; sharp, 
stinging, biting; stimulating or whetting to the 
appetite ; appetizing. 

¢1645 Howett Leéé. 1. v. xxxvill, [A cook] excellent for 
a pickant sawce and the haugou. 1656 Staxrev //ist. 
Phidos. ve VW. 78 The differences of Sapours are seven; 
sweet, sharp, sowre, picqueant, salt, acid, bitter. 1704 
Nopison /fady (1733) 301 As piquant to the Tongue as Salt 
itself, 1827 Diskauu Viv. Grey v. xili, As piquant as an 
anchovy toast. 1840 Tuackeray aris S4.-04. (1872) 227 
-\ piquant sauce for supper. 

3. fig. That acts upon the mind as a piquant 
sauce, or the like, upon the palate; that stimulates 
or excites keen interest or curiosity; pleasantly 
stimulating or disquieting. 

1695 Whether Parit. be not in Laz dissolved, etc. 47 It 
falls below being piquant, and keeps within the Limits and 
Precincts of Modesty. 1706 Art of Painting 319 He 
{Rembrandt] design'd an infinite Number of Thoughts, that 
were as sensible and as /egnané as the Productions of the 
hest Masters. 1792 Mary Cece Rights Wout, iv. 
144 Their husbands. .leave home to seck fur a more agreeable 
—may J be allowed to use a significant Freneh word ?— 
Piguant society. 1819 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 24 Aug, 
Your notices of literary works should be shurt, light, and 
piquant. 1849 C. Buontu SA/réey vi, She disapproved entirely 
of the piquant neatners of Caroline's costume. 1879 TouKGEE 
Fool's Err. xxxv.235 These charins combined to render her 
an exceedingly piquant and charming maiden. 1885 Masec 
Cotuss Prettiest Woman xv, This lovely girl had not 
Wanda’s piquant, pretty face. 

|b. Alter F pigeanze fem. 

1823 Scorr /everié xxxix, The monkey bas a turn for 
satire, too, by all that is piguante. 1850 SMEDLEY J Faés- 
éegh (1894) 52 Lucy’s.. what you call piquante. 1873 SwiLes 
dluguenots Fro w i. (1881) 3 ‘Vhat piequante letter-writer, 
Madame de Sévignd. 1898 Rioer Haccarp Dr. Therne 1. 
15 The face of a rather piquante and pretty girl. 

B. sé. rare, That which is piquant. a. A 
hedgehog’s prickle; b. A piquant dish; a whet. 

1835 Kixpy //aé, i aioe. 11. xvii. 213 The two most remaik- 
able animals in the insectivorons tribe..are the mole, and the 
hedgehog,.. the latter for its piquants, and the former for 
its hand turned outwards. 1843 /. Pardcy's Ann. 1V. 239 
He pined for the piquants—he bad dreams of the savourie>. 

Hence Pi-quantly adv., in a piquant manner; 
Pi'quantness (rae), piquancy. 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 158 If an Orator 
.-hath been piquantly Censoilous. 1703 Art & A/yst. Mind. 
ners 17 Claret loseth much of its Brisknes» and Picquantness. 
1727 Battey vol. U, Jégvantness,.. sharpness, bitingness. 
1882 W. H. Bisior in Harper's Mag. Dec. 54/2 The village 
is piquantly foreign 

Pique (pik), 54.1 Forms: 6 pyke, peake, 
6-7 picke, pike, 7 pieque, 7-8 picque, 7-8 
(9 dial.) pick, peek, 7-9 peak, 8 pyck, 7- 
pique. [a. F. pigue, n. of action f. péguer to 
ptick, pierce, sting: see Pique v.!] . 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1832 Pyke [see Bir). 1543 St. Papers Een. VILL, IX. 33g 
Wherby occasion of sum picke might he taken awaye. 1592 
Peake [see 3.2). 1596 in A. Collins Lett, 4 Alem. State 
(1746) 11, 21 They are in Picke against these. 1597 Carew 
AISS. (1869) 272 [These two Scottish septs are] at pike [une 
with the other). 1609 Skene Aeg. May. 11. 131 It is treason 
to moue any pick, grudge, or querrell. 1663 Flaged/uue or 
0. Digital be 29 The like pices and quarrelling 
pretences of the Parliament. 1663 Butter //ad.1. ii. 1082 If 
any Member there dislike His Face, or tohis Beard have Pike. 
1664 /éid. ut. i. 545 “Tis no Fantastick pique 1 have to love, 
nor coy dislike, 1667 Teme. Let. to Sir J. Femple Wks. 
1731 If. 43 The Duke of Albemarle bad long had a Peek to 
their Country. @ 1670 Hacket Adp, Williams 1. (1692) 104 
Another Pick in which they agreed not. 1675 Corton Scoffér 
Scofft Wks. (1725) 146 You must not take a Picque, If he.. 
speak plain and gleek. 1691 Woop A¢h. O.ron. II. 318 

ut of a puritanical peak. 1706 Puituirs s.v., ‘lhere is a 
Peek between them. @1713 Extitwooo A ntodiog. Suppl. 
(1714) 431 Upon a Pick he took against the People walled 
Quakers. 2757 Mrs. Grireitu Lett. Henry §& frances 
(1767) 1.6: That we should behave well to our friends out 
of love, and to our enemies out of picque. 1894 Caockeri 
Raiders (ed. 3) 83, 1 did not learn..what was the pick that 
the Black Smugglers had taken at the Maxwells. 

B. Signification. 

L. A personal quarrel or fit of ill-feeling between 
two or more persons; ill-feeling, animosity, enmity. 

1532 Cromwect in Merriman Life 4 Left. (1902) YT. 349 
Which Edmond Knightley hathe. .trauayled..to sett pyke 
betwene the sayd ladye and the executors. 1540 S¢. Papers 
Hew. VII, VIM. 464 There were some that wolde be right 
gladde to here Your Majestie and He were in picke to- 
gythers, 1661 Fectuam Xesolves i. xiii. ce 8), Between 
entirest friends, .. sometimes little peeks of coldness may 
appear. 1691 Woop AZ&, O.von. 11. 9a Because of a Pique 
that had heen between the Abbots and Bishop Laud. 21774 
Gouoss, Eiegy Mad Deg v, This dog and man at first were 
friends; But when a pique began, The dog ..Went mad, 
and bit the man. 

lld-2 


PIQUE. 


2. A fecling of anger, resentment, or ill-will, 
resulting from some slight or injury, esp. such as 
wounds one’s pride or vanity; offence taken. 

1g92 Nasue Four Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 215 You 
take the grane peake vppon you too much. (1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 15 This Optaris had a pique 
against Theodatus. 1663 Daypven Mild Galland? 1.i, Pray, 
my Lord, take no pieque at it. 1663-67 Pique to [see A.]. 
1676 Marvett Afr, Sinirke Hivh, He.. bore a great pique 
at Alexander, for having been_preferr'd before him to 
the See of Alexandria. 1766 (C. Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 
18r Poor Stephen went suddenly forth in a Pique, And 
push'd off his Boat for the Stygian Creek, 1832 J. W. 
Croker ary 12 May, He acquiesced ..with an air of 
pique and eee 1877 Furuman Norn. Cong. U1. 
Ix. 414 note, A Bishop who had turned monk in a momentary 
fit of pique. 

+3. Pioue of honour, a point in which honour is 
pricked or affected. Ods. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Senvca's Mor. (1702) §22 There can 
be no Interfering upona Pique of Ilonour. 1687 Drypen 
élind & Poa. qo. Add long prescription of established 
laws, And picque of honour to maintain a cause. 

Pique (pzk), 50.2 Also 7 picq(ue, pickque. 
[a. F. pic, in same sense, of uncertain origin. 
(Taken by Tlatz.-Darm. as a sense of fic, pick, 
pike, (mountain) peak; Littré takes it as a distinct 
word.)] In Pégue?, The winning of thirty points 
on cards and play, before one’s opponent begins to 
count, entitling the player to begin his score at 
sixty. Cf, REPIQUE. 

1668 Temete Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 11.93 In 
their Audiences .. the Cards commonly run high, and all 
is Picque and Repicque between them. 1674 Cotton 
Compt, Ganiester vi. 81 The youagers Blank shail bar the 
former and hinder his Picq and Repicq [Jrinted Picy and 
Repicy}. 1688 R. Home Armoury mi. xvi. (Roxb.) 73/2 A 
Picy in the game of Picket. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyel.s.v. 
iguel, Uf he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part 
play, ere the other has told any thing, he reckons for them 
sixty.—And this is called a pigue. Whence the name of 
the gaine. 1861 Afacm. Mag. Dec. 137. : 

+ Pique, 54.3 Obs. [a. F. or quasi-F., ad. L. 
pica.] =Vica 2, depraved appetite. 

1678 Butier 7x. m. ii. Though it have the Pique, 
ae long, “Tis still for something in the wrong; As Women 
jong. 

Pique (pike, prk), 564 Also 7 pico. [a. 
Sp. Amer. pigue, ad. Quichua frgzi (Gonzalez 
Holguin 1608), pzé (Tschudi) flea, chigoc.] 

1. = Cuicoer. 

1748 Earthguake of Peru iii. 216 A... little Insect, eall'd 
Pico which gets insensibly into the Feet. 1758 ApaMs tr. 
Uloas Voy. in Pinkerton (1808) X1V. 349 ‘The insect .. 
called nigna and in Peru pique, is shaped he a flea. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp. £atonrol. iv. 1818) bt. 103, | am speaking of 
the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also.. Piqne. 

2. ‘A name for Angas nigra, a blind tick which 
sometimes causes sores on men or animals’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1895). 

Pique, 54.5 Erron. form of Prax sé.2 

1826 P. Pouxpen France 4 /taly 5 A close-bound cap 
which dwindles neatly to a pique. 1845 Browninc ‘ow 
they brought Gd, News ii, V turned in my saddle and made 
its gimths tight, Then shortened each stirrup, and set the 
pique right. 

Pique, obs. form of PIKE $6.3 and 6, 

Pique (pik), v1 Also 7-8 picque, (9 peak). 
{a. F. pfguer to prick, sting, stimulate, irritate, 
excite; se piguer, to take offence.] 

lL. trans. To prick the feelings of; to excite to 
anger, resentment, or enmity; to irritate; to offend 
by wounding pride or vanity. 

1671 R. MacWanp True Noncorf. 103 You think you 
picque him wittily, when you say, ‘any thing ia Seriptnre 
that makes for you, call it ordinary; and what doth not 
please, is extraordinary, 1673 W. Perwicu Dispatches 
(Roy. ist. Soc.) 264 The gentry..are malcontents. . being all 
piqued against the C, de Monterei, 1732 Pore Ep, Bathurst 
349 The Dev'l was piqu’d, such saintship to behold. 1766 
Forpyee Serm Vag. Wont. (1767) 1. ii. 76 She .. piques 
our pride, and offends our didament. 1796 Exviza HaMitton 
Lett, Hindoo speek (18r1) FE. 233 A hte piequed by the 
excess of his mirth. 1838 Prescorr Ferd. § /s. (1846) I. iii, 
182 Piqued at this opposition to his wishes, 1862 GouLRuRN 
Pers. Relig, viii. i. (1873) 221 This moment onr vanity is 
piqued. 1876 Alid-Yorks. Gloss. s. v. Peak, ‘He's pamied 
about somewhat ‘. 

2. ¢raus. To stimulate or excite to action or 
activity; to instigate or provoke, esp. by arousing 
envy, rivalry, jealousy, or other passion ; to arouse, 
awake (curiosity, interest). +b. 7ef. To excite 
or arouse oneself, put oneself on one’s mettle (04s.). 

1698 Vansaucn Prov. Wie 1. i, My hushand's barbarous 
usage piques ine to revenge. 1736 BoLincsroKe Patriot, 
(1749) 18 Fortune maintains a kind of rivalship with wisdom, 
and piques herself often in favour of fools as well as knaves. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 67 Her vanity... prompted 
her to pique the Prince's attention, 1793 Afiastred I. 192 
Taunting messages were reiterated to pique him to come 
forth. 1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. TH. ut. iv, Peaking himself 
into flame of irritancy. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, 
You have piqued my woman's curiosity. 

+ 3. adsol. or tntr, To arouse a feeling of pique; 
to stimulate. Ods. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats Epil, If you must lash ont, and 
think you can't Be wits yourselves ualess you pique and 
rant. 1710 Anpison Tatley No. 163 P'5 Every Verse hath 
something in it that piques. 
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+4. intr. To pique at: to strive or vie with 
(another) throngh envy or jealousy. Ods. rare. 

1668 Drypen Evening’s Love w.i, Women of the play- 
honse, still piquing at each other, who shall go the best 
diessed. 4 5, ee 

5. reff. (rarely intr). To take pride zz, plume 
oneself on. Const. ov, sifon; rarely at, in. (=F. 
sé piguer de.) 

1705 Pore Left. (1736) V. 10 Men who are thought to 
pique themselves upon their wit. 1773 Boswett Tour Hebr. 
10 Sept., We..piqued ourselves at not being ontdone at the 
nightly ball by onr_less active friends, 1787 Generous 
Attachment VW. 113 Sir Jetty. plane himself much ia the 
norsery of the young woodlands. 1828-40 Ty1Ler /Jist. 
Seot. (1864) I. 1 A powerful baron who piqued himself upon 
his skill in his weapons. 1892 Pal? Afall G. 24 June 1/3 
‘Temperance reformers who are wont to pique on the pro- 
gress of the cause in the colonies. 

llence Pi‘quing v/. sd. and fet. a 

1794 C. Picot Female Jockey Club 22 To entice unhappy 
victims into her net, and then abandon them to all the 
piquing severity of ridicnle, 1808 JurreRson Writ. (1830) 
TV. 105 One prgang thing said, draws on another. 1854 
Faser Growth in Holiness iv, A piquing of our self-love. 

Pique, v.2 [f. PrquE 36.2] In Piguet: a. 
trans. To win a pique from, score n pique against 
(one’s opponent). b. z#tr. To score a pique. 

1659 Shufling, Cutting & Deal. 8, | was Pickquet the 
last, but am now repickqt. 1668 [see Prqguet!]. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills V. 278 He piqu'd and repiqu'd so oft. 1830 ‘Eroran 
‘Treaor’ Hoyle Made Fam. 49 it also piques and repiques 
the adversary. 1895 Swart Dorothy Marvin vi, ‘The 
mysteries ..of piqneing, repiqueing and capotting. 

+ Pique, z.3, obs. f. PEaK v.%, lo taper to a peak. 

1756 Mrs. Catperwoop Frud, (1884) 307 Above that they 
had a hrow-band, which came piquing down before, betwixt 
their eye brows. 

|| Piqné (pzke), sd. (a.) [F. prgud, pa. pple. 
of Piquer (see Pique v.!) to prick, pierce, back- 
stitch as in quilting; hence as sb. quilted work, 
quilting.] A rather stiff cotton fabric woven in 
a strongly ribbed or raised pattern; quilting. 

[1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1871) 1. 1. vii. 168 Marie- 
Antoinette was brought ont. She had on an undress of 
rie blaue.) 1852 Rep. Furies Exhtd. 1851, 76/1 A new 
fabric called pigué. 1873 ‘Susan Cootipce’ What Katy 
did aé Sch. ix. 143 Lilly had dressed her hair and donned 
a fresh white Bienes 1875 Knicnt Dict. Alech., Pigué, a 
cotton goods, figured or plain, and with a crimped surface 
resembling cordings. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James fad. Houses. 
Alanagem. 20 Two white skirts.., hunting-cord or white 
ae attrib, 1871 (M. Lecrann' Camby. Freshut. xi. 189 

rhe hostess .. looked ..charming in her white and blue 
piqué morning gown. ‘ : 

b. The raised pattern of sucha fabric (orig. such 
a pattern formed by regular rows of stitching, as 
in quilting). 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

B. pf/. a. Inlaid (with little points of gold, ete.). 
Also as sb. = Pigud work b: see C. 

1882 //amilton Palace Collect. No. 1986 Bonbonniere of 
tortoise shell, inlaid with scrolls of gold piqué. 1897 Darly 
vou s Jan. 4/7 (Snuff-boxes] in tortoiseshell piqué with 
gold. 

C. Comb. Piqué work: a. A kind of decora- 
tive needlework in which a pattern is formed by 
stitching ; b. Ornamental work in tortoise-shell 
or the like, formed by means of minute inlaid 
designs traced in points of gold, etc. 

1875 Kuicnt Dict. Mech., Piqué2cork, a minute kind of 
buhl-work $ inlaying metals in metals, usually, 

Piqued, obs. or arch. form of PEAKED a. 

a 1672 Witkins ia H. Rogers Life ¥. Howe iv. (1863) 106 
While you..are for setting the top on the piqued cad down- 
wards, you won't be able to keep it up any longer than you 
continue whipping and pea @1697 Avuurev Vel. 
Hist. Surrey (1719) V. 278 A fair House.. where the piqued 
Turret is. 1793 Afénstved 11. 140 Shoes sharply piqued at 
ss toes. ac ) : 1] 

iqued (pikt), sf/7.a. [f. Prquz v.} + -zp1. 
Offended, irritated ; excited: sce the vb. 

1689 tr. Furien's Past, Leti, Transl. Epist., The same 
learned Man..hath written sundry piqued Books with 
hitterness and gall enough against the Reformed. 1742 
Younc Nt. Th. v. 840 On his Wiles a piqu'd and jealous 
Spy. 1851 Warptaw Zechariah vii. (1869) 132 Those 
pidued and jealous enemies. x880 Mrs. Forrester Roy & 
V1. 19, ‘1 am delighted..', says Lord Charles in a piqued 
tone. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 ee One after another 
gratified a piqued curiosity and raised the cloth and peeped, 

Pique devant, var. of Picke-DEvaNT Obs. 

Piquer, Piquere, obs. ff. PikER, PICKEER. 

Piquet! (pzke't, picket). Also 7 pickquet, 
7-9 picket, picquet, 8 pickette, picquette, 8-9 
piquette. [a. F. fzguet, obs. picguet (16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin. 

The Fr, form is diminutive (27), and the radical part has 
been varionsly songht in F. pic, a term used in this game 
(see Pique 54.33 Bigue, 2% pike (weapon), a spade (in cards) ; 
pique quarrel; or piguer to ‘ar? pierce, sting.) 

A card-game played by two persons with a pack 
of 32 cards (the low cards from the two to the 
six being excluded), in which points are scored on 
various groups or combinations of cards, and on 
tricks: see Carer, CARTE BLANCHE, PIQUE, POINT, 
REPIQUE, QuATORZE, QuINT. 

1646 J. Hate fore Vac. x.1g0 For Cardes..amans fancy 
wonld be sum'd up in cribbidge; Glecke requires a vigilant 
memory; Mawa pregnant agility; Picket [printed eu 
a various invention. 1651 (/r/e) The Royall and delightful! 
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Game of Picquet. 1668 Drypen Sir AZ. Mar-all 1. i, If 
I go to Picquet, though it be but with a Novice in't, he 
will pieqne and repicque, and capot me twenty times 
together. us Butter Hud. ut. i. 946 Than Gamnesters, 
when they play a Set With greatest cunning at Piqnet. 
1710 Parmer Proverés 290 Some... confound a child s fortune 
at onmhre, picket, and hazard. 1711 Apptson Sfeet. No. 198 
?1 Sbe mee a Male Visitant to her Bed-side, plays with 
him a whole Afternoon at Pickette. 1732 Pore Ep. Cobhant 
85 His pride is in Piquette, Newmarket-fame, and judgment 
ata Bett. 1848 Dickens Domrbey xxi, The major. . was sitting 
down to play picquet with her. 190g 19/4 Ceaé. Sept. 423 She 
and the King often spent the evening playing piquet or chess. 

attrib, 1708 Rowe Royal Convert Prol. 12 Not to forget 
Your Piquet Parties, and your dear Basset. ¢1720 Prior 
Epil. to Phedra 39 The Picquet- Friend dismiss'd, the coast 
all clear, And ppouse alone impatient for her dear, 1816 
Sincrer Hest, Cards 272 A Piquet pack now consists of 
thirty-two cards only. ; 

Hence Piquetist, a piqnet player. 

1899 Speaker 25 Mar. 339/1 David Gregorie, a noted 
piquetist, , 

+ Piquet?. Os. Also piquette. [? Akin to 
PicotrE.] The name of a variety of carnation. 

1760 J. Lee Jntrod. Bot. App. 323 Piquets, Dianthus. 
1S Asu, Piguette,..a beautiful kind of carnation, 

quet(t, obs. form of Picker. 

| Piquette (pzket). Also 7 piquet, 8 pic- 
quette. [F., f. piguer to prick, sting; in refer- 
ence to its iart taste.] (See quots.) 

1688 R. Home Armoury mi. xx. (Roxb.) 249/2 Piquet, 
wine from the Huske of Grapes and water. 1706 Pxittirs. 
Picqueite, (Fr.) a tart sort of Wine us‘d in some Parts o 
France, by the meaner Sort of People, 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Frade, Piguette, sour acid wine;. made. .by pouring 
water on the husks of grapes, 

|Piqueur tele Also anglicized as PickER3, 
[F., agent-n. trom piguer to prick: see Hatz.- 
Darm,J In France, or on the Continent, An 
attendant who directs the hounds during a hunt, 
or runs before a carriage to clear the road. 

1835 H. Grevirtr Diary (1883) 59, I followed a giguenr, 
who appeared to me to know his wéter, and hy keeping close 
to his heels I contrived to see the stag taken. 1837 J. F. 
Coorer Luroge 1. vii. 155 The piguenr scouring along the 
road in advance, like a rocket. 1864 M. J. Hicatns Zss. 
204 The postilions and sigueurs all wore round glazed hats. 

|| Piqui, piquia: see PEKEA. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Piguia-ofl, a sweet concrete food-oil 
derived from the fruit of Casyocar Brasiliense. 

+Piquier, pikeir (pikiou). Obs. Also 6 
picquier. [a. F. piguter, f. pique Pree sb.5] A 
soldier armed with a pike, a pikeman; =PIKER ¥. 

1596 J. Smytne in Lett. £74. Afen (Camden) g1 A hundreth 
at the most Pikeirs and Archers, 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres uu. i. 36 The Piequier, either armed or unarmed is 
to he shewed and taught the carriage and vse of his pike. 
fe a7 ane good Picquier ought to learne to tosse his 
pike well. 

Piquier, obs. form of PickEER. 

|| Piquillin. [Argentine Sp. piguiliin (pike- 
Ven), ultimately from some Indian dialect.) A 
South American bush, Condalia microphylla (N.O. 
Rhamnacee), having an edible drupaccous fruit. 

1884 in Minter Plant-n, 

Piquoté, obs. form of PicoTEz. 

+ Piquy, obs. (?erron.) var. of Zigue, Pica] 2. 

1656 Broun Glossogy, sv. Character, The Priaters Char- 
acters..are, x. Pearl...2, Non-Pareil. 3. Breviar. 4. Long 
Primer. 5. Piquy L674 or Pica]. fed Piitsses; Piguy, a 
Term in printing, see Pareil. 

|| Pir (pier). Also 7 pire, peor, g peer. [Pcrs. 

2, fir old man, chief of a sect : a title of honour 


(Hopkins).] A Mohammedan saint or holy man; 
also ¢razsf, the tomb or shrine of a saint. 

1672 tr. Bernier’s Empire Gt. Mogol W.113 The Mullahs, 
who with great conveniency and delight spend their life 
there, under the shadow of the miraculons Sanctity of this 
Pire. 1698 Fryer Acc. £, India a P. 240 Hard by this is a 
Peor, or Burying-place of one of their Prophets. 1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 121 He forthwith seeks out some Pir, 
or Holy Man, to whose wives he entrasts his child. 1882 
Frover Unexpl. Baluchistan 73 Here was a pir, or holy 
spot, on which Kuli reverently deposited a handful of 
wretched dates. eee Mary Carus-Witson /rene Petrie 
vi. 116 In calamity he turns to his pir to help him, 

Pir, obs. form of Pirr. ‘ 

+ Pirace, v. Obs. rare. [Abnormal formation f. 
Prracy.] a. iuér, To practise piracy: = Pirate 
v2. b. trans. To obtain by piracy: = Prrate 
v.31, lence + Pitraced ffi. a. , 4 

1998 Grenewey Tacitus, Aun. xt. vi. 147 A Sugitine with 
light vessels rohbing and piracing. 1660 F, Brooxe tr. 
Le Blane's Trav. 64 Leaving his other ship with all his 
pirac‘d riches to the mercy of the water. 

Piracy (poierisi). Also 6-8 pyr-; 6-7 -cye, 
-cie, -sie. [ad. med.L. Jirdtia, a, Gr. weipareta 
piracy, f. meiparfs Pirate: see -Acy.] The action 
or practice of a pirate. 

1. The practice or crime of robbery and depre- 
dation on the sea or navigable rivers, etc., or by 
descent from the sea upon the coast, by persons 
not holding a commission from an established 
civilized state; with @ and Z/., a single act or 
crime of this kind. 

[1419 Charta Hen. V in Rymer Fadera IX. 754/2 Per 
moduin Piratie.] @1gga Letanp /?i#, II]. 33 Partely by 
Veates of Warre, partely by Pyracie, 1556 Acts Privy 
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PIRAGUA. 


Councit (1892) V. 358 He complained of a_pyracie doone 
upon him by certain Englishe pirates. 1587 FLesine Con/n, 
Holinshed UI. 1359/1 Fleeing first ont of England for 
notable pirasies, and ont of Ireland for trecheries not par- 
donable. 1630 X. Yoknson's Kingd. §& Coniirw, 224 On 
those coasts he rather exerciseth Pyracie, than Dominion. 
rjo2 LuttreLe Brief Kel. (1857) V. 198 Condemned by the 
court of admiralty for 4 several pyracies. 1727 A. HamicTon 
New Ace. E. ind. VW. xxxiii. 5s Those Portugueze .. betook 
themselves to Piracy among the Islands, at the Mouth of 
Ganges. 1807 G. Cuatmens Cadedonia 1. u. i, 213 The 
Vikings confined their odious piracies to the Baltic. 1879 
Farraa Sf. Paw? (1883) 241 The total suppression of piracy 
by Pompey had rendered the Mediterranean safe. 

fig. 1897 Mang. Satissury Sf. ix Ho. Lords 16 July, It 
was feared..that under the appearance of educational re- 
form a scheme of what he might call theological piracy 
would spring up. 


2. fig. The appropriation and reproduction of | 


an invention or work of another for one’s own 
profit, without authority; infringement of the 
rights conferred by a patent or copyright. 

1771 Luckomse Hist. Prini. 76 They..would suffer by 
this act of piracy, since it was likely to prove a very had 
edition. 1808 A/ed. Frnd. XIX. 520 He is charged with 
‘Literary Piracy’, and an ‘unprincipled suppression of the 
source from whence he drew his information. 1855 BrewsTEa 
Newton 1. iv. 71 With the view of securing bis invention of 
the telescope from foreign piracy. 

Piragua (pire’gw4), periagua (perije'gwa). 
Forms: a. 7- piragua; 7 piragoua, 8 pirogua, 
peragua, peraouger, g peroqua. 8. 7 peri- 
ago(e, -yago, -eago, -aqua, perriaguer, 8 perri- 
agua, -ago, periaguay, -auger, perriaugre, 
-awger, 8-9 periagua, -aga. . 8 petty-oager, 


pettiagua, -augua, -awga, -auger, -augre, pe- . 


tiaguay, -augre, pettie augre, g petty-auga, 
-auger, petiaugua. See also Psrocue. [orig. 
a. Sp. piragua, a. Carib pirarua a dug-out; 
subseq. much corrupted, esp. by popular reference 
of the initial part to peri- and fefty. 

A, Hlustration of Forms. 

a, [1535 Ovtepo (1851) I. r7x Llamanlas los Caribes pira- 

nas.) 1609 Virginia richly valued 4x A piragua or ferrie 

ate. 3660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 343 ‘Vhey.. 

betake themselves to their Canoes, or Piragoua. 1684 B. 
Suarp Voy. (1729) 34 ay! toak one Peragua which they 
found at anchor. 1736 B. Cuuecn Hist. Philip's War 
(1867) HI. 127 Maj. Church and his Forces were coming 
against them..with 24 Peraougers, meaning Whale-boats. 
y a tr. Rochon's Madagascar in Pinkerton Voy. (1814) 
XVI. 997 And because the canvas .. is impenetrable 
to water, the haimmock becomes a real pirogua., 1839 
Maravar Phant, Ship xxvii, The peroqua rapidly ap- 
proached. x90x Blackw. Mag. Feb. 164 As soon as the 
prow of the piragua grounded. 

B. 1672 Sin W. Tateor Discov. 7. Lederer 18 People, 
whom they..force away..in Periago’s. 1691 Proc. ayst. 
French in Select. fr. Harl. Mise. (1793) 474, Making their 
escape in their swift periaquas. 1696 S. Carolina Stat. 
(1837) I, 105 Any boat, perriaguer or canoe. 1697 Pereago 
{see B. 1]. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. wu. App. (1852) 171 
The periaga kept busking to and again. 1719 Periagua 
[see B. x]. 1733 WV. Jersey Arch. XL 311 A large new 
Perriagua, of about 31 Foot in length. 1736 /did. 452 The 
Owners of the other two Boats and Perisuger. 1738 /d:d. 
532 Chased by three Perriagoes. 1750 G. Hucues Barda- 
does 5 Coming hither..in their small canoes, or Perriawgers. 
1765 in F. B. Hough Siege of Detroit (1860) 115 Three 
Battoes and two Perriaugres. 1778 J. Caaver 7rav. N. 
Amer, ae The French traders..make of them periaguays. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Voiney's View Soil U. S.74 Two boats 
(pertagas) were detached from Detroit. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xiv. (1873) 294 The periagua is a strange rough boat. 

y- 1793 Damrter Voy. (1729) 111, Our Craft was but Canoes 
and Petty-Oagers. 1736 N. Yersey Arch. XI. 451 He 
recover'd himself and seized.. a Pettianger of Alderman 
Romer. 1736 Pettiawga [see B. 2]. 1739 Winterietp in 
Life §& Frals. (756) We went ina Pettiagna over the 
Sound. 1940 Hist. Famtaica 298 A Petiaguay and Half- 
Galley. 1776 N. Greens in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 
I. 30r Our people ran the petiaugres ashore, 

B. Signification. 

1, A long narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk 
of a single tree, and sometimes deepened by the 
addition of planks along the sides, or widened by 
being built of two curved sections with a flat 
bottom inserted between them. 

x6o9 [see A. a}, 1630 Carr. Situ Trav, § Adv. 52 There 
were six Peryagoes, which are huge great trees formed as 
your Canowes, but so laid out on the sides with boords, 
they will seeme like a little Gally. 1697 Damrien Voy. 
(2699) 29 Pereago’s and Canoa's..are nothing but the Tree 
it self made hollow Boat wise, and the Canoa generally 
sharp at both ends, the Pereago at one only, with the other 
ead flat, 1719 De For Crusoe 1. ix. (1840) 149 To make 
myself a canoe or page. 1994 Rigging & Seamanship 
1.242 Pertaguas..double and single canoes, used by the 
fatives of..islandsin the south seas. 1843 Paxscotr Afexico 
yr. v. (1864) 367 The canoes and piraguas of the enemy. 

2. An open flat-bottomed schooner-rigged vessel; 
a sort of two-masted sailing barge, used in America 
and the W. Indies, 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No, 126/4 A small Vessel of ours called 
a Periagoe, .. eicsiie and taking his Shallop laden with 
Provisions. 1736 Westey rnd. 4 Apr., I set ont for 
Frederica ia a pettiawga—a sort of flat-bottomed barge. 
1744 F. Moore Voy. Georgia 49 These Periaguas are long 
flat-hottom’d Boats, carrying from 25 to 30 Tons. They have 
a kind of a Forecastle and a Cahbin; but the rest open, and 
no Deck. They have two Masts. .and Sails like Schooners. 
They row generally with two Oarsonly. 1804 Naval Chron. 
XI. 486 A Petidugua, a two-mast Boat used hy the Caribs, 
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Pirai, variant of Perat, S, American fish. 
Pirameter, variant spelling of PEIRAMETER. 
1875 Knicur Dict. Afech. 1714/1. 

Piramid, Piramis, etc., obs. ff. Pynamip, etc. 

Piramidig (piramidi:g). [Echoic, after the 
bird’s call.] A name givea in the W, Indies toa 
night-hawk, Chordiles virginianus or C, minor. 

1847 Goss Birds Yamaica 33 We hear x loud, abrupt, 
and rapid repetition of four or five syllables in the air above 
our heads, resembling the sounds, piranidig, or gi? me a 
éi£, or perhaps still more, witta-wittawit. Ibid. 37 Whither 
the Piramidig retires after its twilight evolutions are per- 
formed, or where it dwells hy day, I have little evidence. 
1859 Zoologist XVIII. 6976 The peculiarity of flight in the 
piramnidig. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 727 Piramidig, a 
Creole name,..ClAordites] minor (Nightjar), being an imita- 
tion of its cry uttered during its remarkable flight. 
| || Piranha (pran’a), [Pg., from Tupi pira-nya, 
| var. of firatya, scissors, also this fish.) A vora- 
| cious South American fish: = PERAT 

1869 R. F. Burton Srasié 1. 33 The poor almost live 
upon the, dreadful Piranha. 1904 G. A. BouLEncer Let. 
to Editor, The ferocious S. American fish .. Serrasadnto 
piraya, is known in English books of natural history as the 
Piranha or Caribe, or Cariba, 
| Pirastic(k, variant of Pemastic. 

Pirate (poierct), 5d. Also 5-8 pyrat(e, 6 
pyraotte, pirotte, -atte, 6-7 pyrote, pirat, 7 
pyratt. [ad.L. pirdfa, a. Gr. meparys, f. mecpav 
{o attempt, attack, assault. Cf. F. pirate (1448 
in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp., Pg., It. pivata, Du. piraat, 
Ger., Sw., Da. pirai.] 

1. One who robs and plunders on the sea, navi- 
gable rivers, ctc., or cruises about for that purpose ; 
one who practises piracy; a sea-robber. 

(1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vi. 4rs Pe see beves of 
Danes [L. Dani piratz].) 1426 Lyn. De Guil. Pilgr. 
23963, 1 mene pyratys of the Se, Which brynge folk in 
| ponerte. 1430-40 — Bochas 1. xxi. (1554) 38 This word 
| pirate of Pirrhus toke the name. 1g22 J. Currk in Ellis 

Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. f. 312 Pirats, Mores, and other infidels. 

1536 Act 28 Hen, Vill, c.15 title, An acte for punishement 

of pyrotes and robbers on the sea. g61 Enren Arte 

Naniy. Pref. px j, Pilotes (1 saie) not Pirottes, Rulers, not 
| Rouers. r60r Saaxs. 7wel. NM. v. i. 72 Notable Pyrate, 
| thow salt-water Theefe. 1692 Col. Ree. Pennsyla, 1. 360 
_ For the resisting..of all enemies, pyratts, and rebels. 1714 
| Fr. Bh. of Rates 12 We have secured the Navigation of 
our Subjects, against all other Pyrats. 1776 Gipson Decé. 
| §& Fx. 1. 285 Cilicia, formerly the nest, of those daring 
| pyrates. 1799 Naval Chron. tt. 315 River Pirates..ply 
| upon the Thames daring the night, 1817 Byron Man/red 
un iii. 32 A traitor on land, anda pirate at sea. 1867 Free: 


man Mormt. Cong. Liv. 192 Ia the mouths of., plain-spoken 
enemies his people [the Normans in France] are Bae the 
Pirates, and Framelt the Chief of the Pirates, down to the 
end of the [roth] century. 
fig. 1839 Baitey /estus xviii. (1852) 261 Oh, Love's a bold 
irate—the son of the sea! 190a Daily Chron 18 Apr. 3/2 
Roar. eggs were captured by rats or other water pirates. 

2. transf. A vessel employed in piracy or manned 
by pirates; a pirate-ship. 

1600 HoLiann Livy xxxix. xxxvi. 875 Scouring the coast 
. with his pyrats and men of warre. 31649 Evetys Diary 
12 July, We had a good passage, the" chas‘d for some houres 
bya pyrate. 3726-31 Watpaon Deser. isle of Man (1865) 

| 9 A Stately pirate that was steering her course into this 
harbour 1836 Magevat Afidsh. Easy xvii, That's as much 
as to say that she's a pirate. 

3. Any one who roves about in quest of plunder ; 
one who robs with violence; a marauder, plun- 
derer, despoiler. Also fg. 

I 526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W.1531) 180b, ¥¢ great pirat and 
| olde thefe the denyll. 1726 Cavacirre JJem. 11. 226 It has 
| been always a custom among the Soldiers in France to 

extort Money from the Country... These Pyrates had plua- 
der‘d, kill’d and made the Country pay ait they could get 
from them. 3802 Sampson Surv, Londonderry 129 No 
clover sown, on account of promiscuous flocks of sheep, 
which are emphatically called pirates. 1846 Lanooa f/erotc 
ldylls, Thrasymedes § Eunde Bo Pirate of virgin and of 
princely hearts! 1850 W. Lavine Mahomet 1. 155 Pirates 
of the desert. 

4. fig. One who appropriates or reproduces with- 
out leave, for his own benefit, a literary, arlistic, 
or musical composition, or an idea or invention of 
another, or, more generally, anything that he has 
no right to; esp. one who infringes on the copy- 
right of another. 

(1668 J. Hancock Brooks’ String of Pearls (Notice at 
end), Some dishonest Booksellers, called Land-Pirats, who 
make it their practise to steal Impressions of other mens 
Copies.] 1701 De For True-boru Eng. Explan. Pref. (1703) 
6 Its being Printed again and again by Pyrates. 1709 
Steere & Avpison Tatler No. 101 #1 These Miscreants 
Bre a Set of Wretches we Authors call Pirates, who print 
any Book,..as soon as it appears.., in a smaller Volume, 
and sell it (as all other Thieves do stolen Goods) at a cheaper 
Rate. 1837 Lockuaar Scoté lvii. (1839) VII. 117 A recent 
alarm about one of Ballantyne’s workmen .. transmitting 
proof sheets of Peveril while at press to some American 
pirate, 1861 W. Fatasainn Address Brit, Assoc., There 
are abuses in the working of the patent law. .,and protection 
is often granted to pirates and 1mpostors, to the detriment 
of real inventors. 1887 Shakesfeariana V1. 105 In 1599 two 
of them [Shakspere’s Sonnets] were priated by the pirate 
Jaggard. 

5. An omnibus which infringes on the recognized 
routes and snaps up the regular custom of other 


; omnibuses, or which overcharges and otherwise 


PIRATERY. 


Now often applied to any 


preys upon passengers, 
Also 


omnibus owned by a private firm or person. 
transf. The driver of such an omnibus. 

1889 Daily Mews 12 Dec. 3/1 The‘ pirate omnibus nan’, 
who. .had no fixed routes or stated hours... The pirate pulls 
his horses to pieces. 1892 Pad? all G.19 Oct. 3/3 ‘The 
‘bus was a pirate’, said the witness. /dé., Even in con- 
versation with an elderly lady..a private "bus is a ‘pirate’ 
and nothing else. 31894 Times 1 Mar. 11/4 This was evi- 
denced by the number of persons being carried by ‘pirates’, 
many of which were running at the old fares. 

6. Applied to animals the habits of which suggest 
piracy, as a. A species of hermit crab; b. A stnall 
fresh-water fish of voracious habits (:/phredoderus 
sayanus), common in the castern U.S.; also 
called pirvate-perch. 

1857 R. Tomes Aimer, it Japan vi. 136 One of the most 
abonnding [Crustacea] is that which is commonly known as 
the ‘pirate '...The pirate has no home of its own, but appro- 
priates..that which belongs to others. Ht hasa..preference 
for the shells of the buccina, murex, and bulla. 

7. attrib, and Comb. &. appasitive, that is a 
pirate, as firate-bird, ~filibuster, -guest; b. of, 
belonging to, or inhabited by pirates, as prrate- 
brig, -coast, -frigate, -hoard, -schoouer, -ship, -lown, 
-vessel, work; ©. pirate-like, -ridden adjs.; d. 
pirate-blue a, of a vivid shade of blue; pirate 
*bus, omnibus (see 5); pirate-fish, local name of 
the glutinous hag, Afpxdne g/utinosa; pirate-perch 
(see 6b); pirate publisher (sce 4); pirate 
spider, Lycosa firatica (see qnot.). 

1842 Maccituvray Man. Brit. Ornith. 11.255 Cataractes 
Skua, Brown or Skua *Pirate-Bird. 1896 Daily News 
17 Oct. 6/5 A gown in ‘*pirate-blue’ cloth, rather a sivid 
ainda: by the way. 1901 Daily Chron.24 Dec. 5/1 In these 
days the *pirate-bus has turned itself into a more or less 
honest tramp steamer, 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) II. 86 We had. .great treasure in the ‘pirate-frigate. 
1814 Byaon Corsarr nt. v.17 Report speaks largely of his 
*pirate-hoard. 1613 CorGr., Piratrzue, Viraticall, *Pirat- 
like. 1897 Paid Alad/ G. 31 Dec. 5/3 In 1832 it was noticed 
that... conductors of the new "buses .. overcharged pa- 
sengers, and met..protests with. .abuse...These were the 
first *pirate omnibuses. 1905 QO. Kew. Apr. 365 This “pirate- 
ridden and fish-eating land. 1868 Woon //omes withont 7. 
xxni. 598 The *Pirate Spider (Lycosa firatica)..has similar 
habits, chasing its prey on the water and descending as 
well below the surface. 1761 clan. Key. 77/2 The ‘pirate- 
towns of Barbary. 1g00 Jiforn. Chron. 23 Jan. 3/4 All 
*pirate work,..mostly from the United States. 

Hence Pi'ratess, a female pirate. 

186a Russet. Diary North § 3.1. xv. 163 The pirates 
and piratesses had control of both. 1879 Miss Voxcu Casicos 
Ser. §v. xxx. 327 The 'Sea Queen’ or piratess. 

Pirate (poierét),v. [f. Pirate sd.; ch F. pirater 
(¢ 1600 ia Hatz.-Darm.), It. piratare ‘10 rob by 
Sea’ (Florio 1598), Sp. Arvatear intr. to pirate.) 

l. trans. To practise piracy upon; to plunder 
piratically ; to make booty of asa pirate; to rob, 
to plunder. 

1874 Hectowes Guenara's Fam. Ep. (1$77) 329 A puissant 
Pirat named Abenchapeta, passed from Asia into Africa, .. 
he pilled and pirated suchas he met with all by Seas. 1694 
tr. Milton's Lett. State Wks. 1851 VIEL. 265 An afflicted 
and..tmisus’d virgin, born of honest Parents, but pyrated 
out of her Native Country. @ 1734 Noarn Lives (1526) FH. 
373 It was pirated out of his house, and he could never find 
who had it 1816 Scorr Aufig. xviii, Their rivals in trade 
. «might have encroached upon their bounds for the purpose 
of pirating their wood. 1900 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/7 One 
of the ferry launches running between Hong Kong and 
Yau-ma-ti..had been pirated while still in the harbour. 

2. 7uir, To play the pirate, practise piracy. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No, 2054/3 To suspect... that she was 
going to Pyrate in the Indies. 1710 Wuitwoatn Acc. 
Russta (1758) 141 These vessels are now pirating in the 
Baltick. 1746 W. Horstey ood (1748) 1. 261 [To] put it 
ont of the Power of both France and Spain..to pirate upon 
us again, 18x6 Soutney in Q. Rew. XV. 302 France per- 

‘tually. .pirating against the homeward bound fleets. 1887 

esant Zhe World went, etc. xlv, They proposed to go 
a-pirating among the Spanish settlements. 

3. fig. trans. To appropriate or reprodace (the 
work or invention of another) without authority, 
for one’s own profit. 

1706 De For Fure Div. Pref. 42 Gentlemen-Booksellers, 
that threataed to Pyrate it, as they call it, viz. Reprint it, 
and Sell it for half a Crown. 1754 Connoisseur No. 38 26 
To prevent his design being pirated, he intends petitioning 
the Parliament. 1850 Cuvsn Locks §& Keys 36 He had no 
right to pirate a peculiar trade mark. 1884 American VI. 

18 The injustice done by American publishers in pirating 
Raglih works, 

Hence Pirated pf/. a.; Pitrating vl. sb. and 


pila. 


1697 tr. C'less D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 77 One day, as 
Meluza came from Pyrating, he broueht fete]. 31727 A, 
Hamitton New Ace. £. ind. 1. xii.1g40 The English went to 
burn that Village and their pirating Vessels. 1731 Gay Let. 
to Swift » Dec, 1 have had an injunction for me against 

irating-booksetlers. 3737 Bynom Freud. & Lit. Rem. (1856) 

1.1. 133 To put ont a pirated edition. 1883 American VI. 
44 A pirated extract from a paper published some fifteen 
yearsago. 1902 Daily Chron. 18 Dec. 3/2 The pirating of 
woodcuts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

+Pi-rately, a. Obs. rare. [f. PIRATE SO. + -LYT: 


cf. soldierly.] Of the nature of a pirate; piratical. 
x62g Jinpeachm, Dk, Buckhm, (Camden) 220 A keanell of 
rancke pirately roages. 
Piratery (peierétri). rere. Also piratry. 
[ad. F. prrateric, {. Prmate sh. + -erie : see -ERY. 


PIRATIC. 
(Cf. L. piratérium, a. Gr. neiparnpioy a gang of 
pirates.)] =Piracy 1. 


[1756 H, Warrote Lett, to Mann 2g Jan., Monsieur Bonac 
-.complaining in harsh terms of our érigaudages and pira- 
teries.) 1903 Ktruinc 5 Nations Ded., Ere rivers league 
against the land In piratry of flood. 

Piratic (pairetik), a. [ad. L. piraiicus, a. 
Gr. metpairixds, f, werparyjs pirate: see -1c. So F, 
as a Of or pertaining to a pirate or pirates; 

ike a pirate. rratic war, that waged by 
Pompey against the pirates in the Mediterranean. 

@ 1640 Day Parl. Bees i. (1881) 13 [He] Out-law-like doth 
challenge as his owne Your Highnes due; nay, Pyratick 
detaines The waxen fleet, sailing upon your plaines. 1692 
Wasnincton tr. Milton's Def. Pop, v. M.'s Wks. 1851 VUIL. 
137 Nor must Pompey have undertaken the Piratick War. 
1783 Watson Philip Ef], WW. (1839) 201 The piratic states of 
Barbary. 1854 J.S. C. Aspotr Nafolvou (1855) 1. xxv. 395 
The Algerines were now sweeping with their piratic crafts 
the Mediterranean, 

Piratical (pairetikal), @. [fas prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pirate or piracy; of the 
nature of, characterized by, given to, or engaged 
in piracy; pirate-like. 

1579-80 Keg, Privy Council Scot. U1. 255 Thair pirati- 
call and weikit deidis. 1622 Bacon Holy War Wks. 1879 
I. 528/1 The piratical war which was achieved hy Pompey 
the Great. 2712 E, Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 107 Capt. Sharp's 
Pyratical Voyage to the South Sea. 1776 Gisson Deed. & 
Fx. 1.245 The gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 
in their pyratical adventures. 1836 W. Irving Astoria ILL, 
193 These would apprize their relatives, the piratical Sioux 
of the Missouri, of the approach of a band of white traders. 
1872 Yeats Growth Coutnt. 365 ‘The Moors established the 
piratical states of Algiers and Tunis. 

b. fig. Given to literary piracy, etc, 

3737 Pore Lett. Pref., Errors of the press ., multiply’d in 
so many repeated editions, hy the Avarice and Negligence 
of pyratica) Printers. 1759 Ditwortu Doge 87 The piratical 
Curl had .. advertised the letters of Messieurs Prior and 
Addison. 1877 Dowoen Shaks. Print. i. 12 Piratical pnb- 
lishers tried in some dishonest way to come at the manuscript. 

2. Obtained by piracy; pirated; produced by 
literary piracy. 

3865 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 336 Ony_ of the said 
piraticall gudis,  Zd¢d. 337 Personis that avariciouslie res- 
settis the piraticall gudis. 1631 Bratuwarr WAinisies, 
Sayler 88 In hope to become sharer in a pyraticall treasure. 
1838 A B. Granvitle Spas Gernt, 245 Two legal editions— 
two piratical ones. 

Piratically (pairetikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥ %.] Ina piratical manner ; by piracy. 

ae Burnet fist. Ref. (1681) 11. Collect. Rec. 162 Order 
hath heen taken. .that certain Goods, piratically taken upon 
the Seas..should be restored to the true Owners. a 1642 
Sir W. Monsos Naval facts 1. (1704) 250/2 The People.. 
were Pyratically given. 2732 Hist. Litteraria IV. 38 It 
had been officiously and pyratically printed by others. 1876 
Bancrort Hist, U. SUI. iii. 48 Its flag had been insulted, 
its maritime rights disregarded, .. its property piratically 
seized and confiscated. 

Piratism. rare. [f. Pimate sb. + -1sm: cf, It 
piratisnio‘Piracie or robbing by Sea’ (Florio 16t1).] 

1882 O'Donovan Alero Oasis 1. iv. 67 To check the piratisni 
of the Turcoman maritime populations. 

+ Piratize,v. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 


trans. To subject to piracy. 

1638 Str 1. Flersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 334 Nor cease the 
Tlanders to roh and piratize the Chyneses. 

t+ Pira-tously, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 -tuosly. 
[f. as prec. + -ous + -Ly *.] = PrnaticaLty. 

1538 in R. G. Marsden Se?. Pi. Crt. Admt. (1894) I. 73 One 
Walter Soly. .with certain maryners..came feloniously and 
piratuosly upon borde. 2549 In Burnet //isé. Ref (1681) 
IL. Collect. Ree. 162 Divers Merchants..have had their 
goods piratonsly rohbed and taken. 

Piraya, variant of Perat, Prranua,. 

Pirck, obs. form of Perk v1} 

Pire, v. 0s. exc. dia/, Alsogpyre. [ME. 
piren, identical in form and sense with LG. (in 
Brem. Whch.) and EFris. pfren, of unknown origin, 


The same sense is expressed in mod. Eng. by Peer v., 
which is not known before 1590. Their phonetic relation is 
difficult to understand; but cf. the pairs Aike, deck, pike, 
beck, pipe, peep, pile, peel, also pike sh., peek, now peak, 
which present similar problems. Some have suggested that 
LG. firen was a variant of pliren, pliren, with similar 
sense ; hut this is unlikely.) ‘ 

inty. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make out; 
to peer, 

1390 GowER Conf 111. 29 Riht so doth he, whan that he 

ireth [rie tireth] And toteth on hire wommanhiede. r 

ANGL. Rich. Redeles wi. 48 Thanne cometh .. Anober 
proud riche .. And preuyliche pirith till be dame passe. 
€ 1400 Beryn 552 Go vp..& loke, & in the asshis pire. Zdid. 
31412 They herd all his compleynt, pat petouse was to here, 
ffawnus in-to the Chirch prynelych gan pire. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Pyring .. Always used incombina- 
tion with peeping, as, Dado)! and pyring about’, 'Peep- 
ing and pyting into every body's business '. 

ire, var. Penny !, Oés., pear-iree; obs. f. PIER. 

Pirene, Pirenean, Piretheum, Pirethrum: 
sce Pyt-. Piriawe, obs. corrupt form of Pariau, 

Pirie, variant of Perry 1, Ods., Prenie. 

Piriform, variant (etymologically correct) of 
PyRIFORM. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

|) Piri-piri (pieri,pieri). A Maori name applied 
to several plants, esp. to Haloragis micrantha, a 
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shrabby plant found in India, south-eastern Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand; also to Acena San- 
guisorba, used as tea and as a medicine, called by 
the colonisls by corruption biddy-diddy. 

(In the former sense misprinted igs jiré (see A. Cunning: 
ham in Aus, Nat. Hist, (1839) U1. pis an error repeated in 
some dictionaries.) es et 

1866 Treas. Bot. 567 s.v. Halorag?s (Piri-jiri). 1880 MV. Z, 
Country Frni. X11. 195 (Morris s.v. Biddy-diddy), Piri-piri 
-» hy the settlers has been..corrupted into diddy-diddy... 
These tenacious burrs of the piri-pirL 1884 Mitter Plaxt-2., 
Piri-jirieshruh. 

Pirk(e, obs. form of Perk sé.l and wl 

Pirl (poal, Sc. pitr’l), vw. arch, Sc., and dial. 
Also 6 pirle, pyrl, 6-9 purl. [Origin not ascer- 
tained ; perh. onomatopeeic: cf, PuRL v.] 

1. ¢rans. To twist, wind, or spin (threads, fibres, 
or hairs) into a cord; in early use esp. to twist 
orspin (gold or silver wire) into cord or ‘lace’; now 
esp. dial, to twist (horsehair’ into fishing-lines, etc. 

1523 SKELTON Gari, Laurel 796 Sum pirlyng of golde 
theyr work to encrease With fingers smale, and handis whyte 
as mylk. 1530 Parsor. 658/1, I pyrle wyer of golde or syluer, 
I wynde it upon a whele as sylke women do, 1556 J. Hey- 
wooo Spider & F, xci. 39 But copwebs vpon copwebs : pirld 
inechcoste: All parts of windows to be so enboste: That no 
flie can passe. 1825 Jasieson, Pir?..2. To twist, twine, curl; 
as to twist horse-hair into a fishing-line; Roxb., Clydes. 
1828 Moir AJausie Wauck xxvi, A bit daigh, half an ounse 
weight, pirled round wi' the knuckles into a case, 1892 
Daily News 10 Nov. 2/2 The car of the Gold and Silver 
Wyre Drawers Company,.. men and women in the costume 
of James I. were engaged in wire-drawing, flatting, and 
spinning thread, purling bullion, weaving lace, enibroidering, 
and lace-making. 1894 Northumd. Gloss., Purl, to twist 
between finger and thumb. Horsehair is purled thus in 
making snares for bird-catching in winter. 

‘To cause to revolve, to spin; to throw or loss 
with spinning molion. Also zw/v. To move with 
such motion, lo revolve rapidly, to spin. 

1791 J. Learmonr Poems 273 (E. D.D.) Cranrench snow 
blaws pirlin’ on the plain, 1805 J. Nico. Poems 1. 25 (Jam.) 
Cauld December's pirlin drift Maks Winter fierce an’ snell 
come. 1808 Jamieson, Pit, von. to whirl, 1880 Jéed. (new 
ed.)s.v., Pirlup the pennies. [1886 Evworrny WY. Somerset 
Word.th., Pirdle, ta cause to spin, ‘Let me pirdle the top, 
I'll show thee how to make'n go.’) 


3. éxtr. To curl; ‘to ripple as the surface of a body 
of water under a slight wind’. (Jamieson 1808.) 
Hence Pirled /f/. a., twisted, twined, spun into 


a thread or lace. 

c1goo Mreowaut WVatere (Brandl) 763 Then yt cryspeth 
and shyneth as bryght as any pyrled gold. xs20 in 4rcha- 
ofagia LUI. 17 A corporax case and the corporax of gold 
pyriled_ and crymyssynn velvet. 1583 Hates of Custonts 
OeHE Pirled Jace ested cantelet lace of thred the groce 
lis. vid. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 71 Some with 
purled lace so cloyd. 

Pirl, 56. Sc. [f prec. vb.] a. A twist, curl. 
b. A fine curl or ripple on the surface of water. 

1825 Jamtrson s.v., ‘There's a pirl on the water.’ 1838 
Hoae ales (1866) 150 (E. D. D.) Wi’ the pirl bein’ awa’, the 
pool wasas clearas crystal. 1880 Jamieson, Pird,.2. Twist, 
twine, curl; as ‘ That ke has na the richt pirl,' Clydes, 

Pir], obs. or dial. form of Pury sé. and z. 

Pirlicue, pirlie-, variants of Purvicve. 

Pirliewinkles: see PILLIWINKs. 

+ Pirn, 56.1 Obs. rare—. [perh. metathesis of 
prin, prene, PREEN,a pin.) 7A pointed twig or 
branch; ?a thom or spine. 

argoo~-so Alexander 4981 Pai fande a ferly faire tre 
quare-on na frute groued, Was void of all hire verdure & 
vacant of lenes,..With-outen bark oubir hast full of bare 
pirnes. 

Pirn (pain, Se. pim), 56.2 Now Se. and dial. 
Forms: 5-6 pirne, pyrne, 8 pyrn, 6- pirn, (9 
dial, pirm). [Origin uncerlain. 

jemiesan points out that in sense x ‘it is sometimes called 
a broach '(cf. Broacu sé. 4),and may thus he, like Pir sé.!, 
a metathetic form of Jriz, Preen; but the latter has existed 
in Sc. since rgth c. as prene, prein, preen, and there is no 
evidence of any contact or confusion between the two words.] 

1. A small cylinder on which thread or yarn is 
wound, formerly made of a hollow reed or quill, 
but now usually of lurned wood or iron, with an 
axial bore for mounting on a spindle when wind- 
ing ; a weaver's bobbin, spool, or reel. 

(Cf. the synonym Spoor, the orig. sense of which appears 
to have been gui? or hollow reed.) 

€1440 Promp, Parv. 4oah Pytne, of a webstarys loome, 
panus [an error reproduced hy Palsgrave]. 1474 Ace Ld. 
diigh Treas, Scot. 1. 25 tein viij pirnis of gold for the 
sammyn harnessing, price of the pirne xs.3 sumina iiijli. 
1soz bid. M1. 289 Item,.for xv pirn of gold. 1700 Sir 
A. Batrour Zeét. zro in the Highest Storie there are In- 
numerable Pirns of Silk. 1792 S¥adist. Ace. Scot. 11. 510 
Fit..to earn their hread at home, the women hy spinning, 
and the men by filling pirns, (rolling up yarn upon lake 
reeds, cut in small pieces for the shuttle). 1829 E. Irvine 
Times of Martyrs in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel 
.-having no heck, but a Goes ¢ye which was carried 
along the pirn bya heart-motion. 1831 W. Patrick Plants 82 
The stalks lof Aruudo Phragutites)] were formerly used for 
making weavers pirns. 3844 G. Doon Te.rtile Manuf. vii, 
217. 1899 Crockett Alt Kennedy 173 A load of hirchwood 
to be transformed into bobbins and pirns. 

b. Phrases. (Sc.) 

To wind any one a eee to plan tronble for or injury to 
one, get one into difficulty; fo wind (oneself) a bonny 
(queer) pirn, to get into a difficulty or entanglement; an 
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PIRNIE. 


ill-favoured (winded) pirn, a troublesome or complicated 
usiness; fo vavel one's pirns, to cause one trouble or 
anxiety: fo redd (unwind) a ravelled pirn, to clear up a 
tangled matter or difficulty, to get clear of an entanglement; 
to wind (up) one's pirn, to make an end, have done, 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 201 Throw sic dis- 
plesour he hes wynd him ane pirne, 1638 in Lang Ast. 
Scot. (1g04) ILL. ii 48 [Argyll is said to have advised 
Charles to keep him [Lorne] in England or else he would 
wind him a pirn). 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ut. xv, 
Ise wind ye a pirn, To ree! some day. 

(E. D. D> TH just wind up iny 
remark or sae. 3789 SwixREFs 
get loose, ye'll redd a ravell'd pirn. 1818 Scorr Rod Roy 
xxiii, Ye'll spin and wind yoursell a bonny pirn. 2828 — 
F. aM. Perth xxv, By the Thane's Cross, man,..this is an 
ill-favoured pirn to wind. 1893 STEVENSON Cafriona xxiii. 
282, I shall have a fine ravelled pirn to unwind. 

ec. A reel of sewing cotton, a bobbin or spool. 


(A common name in Sc.) 

1820 [Known to be in use in Hawick]. 1887 D. Grast 
Scotch Stories 64 Gin a customer ca’d for a penny pirn. 

+2. ¢ransf. The yarn wound upon the pirn 
(ready for the shultle); also, as much as a pir 
holds, a pirnful. ? Ods. rare. 

(Cf. 1474, rg02 in 1.] 1710 Rupoiman Gloss. Donglas* 
Eneis s.v. Pyrnit, The Women and Weavers [of Scotland) 
call a small parcel of yarn put on a hroach (as they name 
it), or as much as is pnt into the shuttle at once, a Pyrn, 
but most commonly the stick on which itis put passes under 
that name. 184a Francis Dict, Arts, Pirn, the wound yarn 
that is on a weaver's shuttle. f 

3. Any device or machine resembling a reel, or 
used for winding; esf. a fishing-reel. 

31782 Sir J. Sinctain Odbserv. Se. Dial. 159 A pirn (for 
angling),a wheel. 1793 Forpycein PAil. Frans. LAXXIV. 
17 The curvature of the wire, acquired hy its being wound 
round a pirn, was not entirely unfolded for some months, 
1833 J.S.Sanps Poems Ser. 1. 78 (E.D.D.) Auld Jacob's 
staif and fishing pirn, 1839 T. C. Hortann Brit. dugler's 
Afan. i. (1841) 6 A winch or ree}, is used for running-tackle, 
and is generally made of brass, but | have seen them in 
Scotland made of wood, where they are called pirns. 1850 
W, Granaat in R. Ford flarp Perth. (1893) 149, L wanken'd 
bricht, To my pirn wildly skirlin’, 1900 C. Murray //ame- 
qwith 3 Wear the whirr o' the miller's pirn. 1903 Westut, 
Gaz. 8 Apr. a/a A primitive contrivance of a hand-wheel, 
three pirns—a man, a woman, and two boys twisting green 
rushes into ropes, ; 

+ 4. An unevenness or ‘ cockle’ in the surface of 
a piece of cloth, caused by difference in the yarns 


composing it. Oés. rare, 

[' They still say in Angus, that a web is all pirned, when 
woven with unequal yarn’ (Jamieson).] 

1733 P. Linosay Juferest Scot. 166 We should have no 
iure bad Cloth, nor any Cloth disliklied by Bars, Strips, or 
Pirns, occasioned by putting different Kinds of Yarn..in the 
same plece. 3 5 ‘ :, 

5. attrib, and Comd., as pirn-windcr, -winding; 
pirn-cage (sce quot.); pirn-cap, a wooden bowl 
used by weavers to hold their quills (Jamieson) ; 
pirn-girnel, a box for holding pirns while they 
are being filled; pirn-house, a weaving shed ; 
pirn-stick, a wooden spit or spindle on which the 
quill (pim) is placed while the yarn put on it in 
spinning is reeled off; pirn-wheel, a wheel for 
winding thread on bobbins ; pirn-wife, a woman 
who fills pims with yarn, 

1880 Antrim § Dow Gloss., *Pirn cage, an arrangement 
of pins standing up from a square frame, in which ‘pirns* 
or bobbins are stuck—used in_power-loom factories. 2867 
Exnzen Jounston Poems 129 Nae mair in oor *pirn-house 
Ye'll hunt the rats, nor catch a moose. 1894 [W. D. Latto} 
Tam Bodkin xxi. 216 My legs .. they're like *pirn-sticks 
buskit in breeks. 1896 G. Setoun &. Urguhart xxii. 226 
Women discussed it at their *pirn-wheels. 1895 A, Pattie 
Parish of Lougforgan x, 276 A good canny *pirn-winder... 
Her average wage from *pirn-winding was not more than 
two shillings a week. 1901 Wesém. Gaz. 8 Feh, 2/1 ‘Pirn- 
winding ', an accessory trade to hand-loom weaving, will, no 
doubt, die with the present workers. : 

Pirn, sé.3 dia/?, Also purn. A twitch for horses, 


etc.: see quots. 

3846 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Purn, the same as Twitch... 
Twitch, an instrument applied to the nose of a vicious horse, 
to make it stand still during..shoeing. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Piru,a stick with a loop of cord for twisting on the nose of 
a refractory horse, P/r7s,a kind of ring for a vicious cow's 
nose. 1873 Swaledale Gioss., Pirn, a stick with a noose at 
the end to hold an unruly horse. = 

Pirn (piim),z. Sc. [app. f. Pray 56.2] Found 
be? in pa. pple, and ppl. adj. Pirned, interwoven 
with threads of different colours; striped ; brocaded. 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1, 224 Crammacy sattin 
pirnit wyth gold. 31513 Dovctas nets ut. vii. 26 Riche 
wedis, Figurit and prynnit [ed. 1853 pyrnyt) al with goldin 
thredis., Zééd. vin. iii. 168 Ane. .knychtly weyd, Pirnit and 
wovin full of fyn gold threyd. 3539 Juv. KR. Wardr, (1815) 
33 Ane gowne of crammasy velvot..lynit with pyrnit satyne, 
1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas’ Aéneis, Pyrnit, striped, 
woven with different colours. 1819 W. Texnant Papisiry 
Storm'd (1827) 22 He..Tucks up his pyrnit tunic bra. 

Pirnie, pirny (pani), a. and sé.1 Se. [app. 
related lo prec. vb. and to Pimw sd.2 sense 4.] 

A. adj. Of cloth: Striped with different colonrs. 

(1gix Ace, La. High Treas. Scot. IV. 253 The Kingis 


ay. 17.. Se. Haggis 161 
ir, and hae done with a 
‘amie & Bess. ii, Ere ye 


' gonne of pyrne satyne of gold lynit with Romany buge.] 


1697 CLELAND Poets 12 With Brognes, and Trues, and 
pirnie Plaides, With good blew Bonnets on their Heads. 
1721 Ramsav Elegy on Patie Birnie, The famous fiddler 
of Kinghorn.. Tho" baith his weeds and mirth were pirny. 
[Aote. When a piece of staff is wrought unequally, part 
coarse, and part fine, of yarn of different colours, we call 


PIRNIE. 


it pirny, from the pirn.] 2865 Janet HaMILton Poews 192 
Gia his  pirnie ' plaid over his sboulders and chest. 
sé. A conical woollen nightcap, usually 


striped with different colours. 

‘Generally applied to those manufactured at Kilmarnock’ 
(Jamieson). ; 

1824 Macraccart Gallooid. Encycl. s.v.. A monkey .. 
feaped on to his sboulder, and plucked off his pirnie. 1858 
Stumonos Dict. Trade, Pirnic, a woollen nightcap made in 
Kilmarnock, of different colours or stripes. 1895 CrocKeTT 
Bog-Myrtle § Peat 206 Tibbie was knitting ut a reid pirnie 
for her father. _ NG Rake 

Pirnie, pimny (p3'uni), 56.2 Sc. Diminutive 
of Pir sé. 

1776 C. Keitu Farmer's Ha' 5 The auld gudewife the 
pirney reels Wi' tenty hand. 1879 J. WHitE Yottings 192 
(E.D. D.) Doon to the Leap I'll aften rin, Richt glad to 
hear my pirnie spin. 

Pirogue (pirde'g). Also 7 pyrage, pyrogue, 
8-9 perioque, 9 perogue, periogue, piroque, 
peroque. Sce also Pinacua. [a. F. prrogue 


(péto’g), prob. from Galibi, the Carib dialect of | 


_Cayenne.] Another form of Prracua: still used 
in the same senses, but more widely diffused, and 
extended (under French influence) to the native 
canoes of varions regions, and to kinds of open 
boats, with or without sails, locally used. 

[1665 C. pp Rocnerort /fist. des Autilies 86 Grandes 
chaloupes qu’ils appellent pyraugues.] 1666 J. Davirs //tst. 
Caribby [sles 39 Yhe Caribhians will of one trunk make 
those fong shallops called pyrages. 1698 Frocre Joy. 66 
Pyrogues..large Canoos, very long and made of one single 
tree, hollowed. 1777 Rosertson isi. Aaner, (1796) IL. vy. 
161 Their pirogues or war boats are so large as to carry forty 
or fifty men. 19792 Mar. Rippect ley. Madeira 85 This 
tree supplies the Caribs with wood for building their peri- 
oques or canoes, which they cut out of the trunk, 1807 
P. Gass ¥rn/, 12 The expedition was embarked on board a 
battean and two periognues. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 1.8 
Met two peroques full of Indians. 1828 Wesster, /frogue. 
..In modern usage in America, a narrow ferry-boat carrying 
two masts and a lee-board. 1838 J. Hatt Nofes Hesd. 
States 218 The earliest improvement upon the canoe, was the 
Pirogue, an invention of the whites.. the pirogue has greater 
width and capacity, and is composed of several pieces of 
timber—as if the canoe was sawed in two equal sections, 
and a broad flat piece of timber inserted in the middle. 1860 
Domenren Deserts N. Amer, 11. 276 Canoes are of three 
sorts: piroqnes, made of the stem of a single tree; small 
boats lined with buffalo hide..; and lastly the canoe pro- 
perly so called. 1886 tr. de Srazza_in Pali Mall G. 
3 Sept. 6/2 It was impossible..to ascend the Ogowai with- 
out the aid of the natives to pilot our pirogues in the rapids, 
3889 Harper's Mag. Nov. 851/1 She is what they call a 
pirogue here [West Indies].., sbe has a long narrow hull, 
two masts, no deck: she has usuaily a crew of five, and can 
carry thirty barrels of tafia, 1893 J. Focerty Juanita \. 96 
A number of black canvas-covered canoes, locally [W. coast 
of Ireland) called * pirogues *, 

+Pirot. Obs. [a. ¥. pirof (Cotgr.): ef. Prppocr.] 

161r Coter., Pirot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of long 
shell-fish, 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 250 A sort of Solenes 
(which the Venetians call Cape donge, and the English 
Pirot)..a kind of Shell-fish deep bedded in a solid rock, 

Pirotte, obs. form of Pinate. 

Pironette (pirmet), 52. Also 8 pi-, pyroet. 
(a. I. pirouette spinning top, child’s windmill or 
whirligig, teetotum, pirouctte in dancing or riding 
(isthe. in Littré); in OF. also in masc. form 
piroel, pirouet (15th¢.), whence pivoe/ in Bailey. 
A parallel dim. is Burgundian fzrone//e teetotum 
(Littré) ; Guernsey has the simpler form prroue 
a whirligig or little wheel (Métivier). Evidently 
from same source as It. Jiruolo, pirolo ‘top, gig, 
twirle’, also ‘a woodden peg or pinne for an in- 
strnment of mnsike’ (Florio), cf. irla, pirlo ‘a 
childes top, gig, or twirle’ (F1.). 

The It. piruolo, pirolo is in form a dim. of a form *Airo: 
cf. Roman dial. giro a plug (Diez), whence the It. ang- 
mentative Jirone ‘a pin or peg of iron‘ (FL). If such was 
the origin, the sense ‘pin or peg’ app. gave that of ‘peg- 
top’ and ‘teetotum', as in Fr., from the idea of the motion 
of which arose the other senses.] 

1. The act of spinning round on one foot, or on 
the point of the toe, as performed by ballet-dancers. 

re P. Siris Art of Dancing 42 A Table of Pirouettes. 
(/éid, Fig. 13, To Pironetter, or Whirl about on the two 

Points of the Toes balf-round.] 1813 Jerrary £ss. (1844) 

1. 333 Making sirouetfes round his chamber, or indulging 

in other feats of activity. 18a2 Hazurr 7a@d/e-/. 11. xii. 277 

A Columbine practising a pirouette in sober sadness, 1846 


Pattaason Zool, 34 A rotation which would put to shame | 


the most finished pirouettes of the opera-dancer. 18975 Jas. 
Grant One of the '600" I. vi. 89 Berkeley..made a species 
of pirouette on the brass heels of his glazed boots, 

2. In the manége: see quots. 

ryaj-41 Cuamaens Cyel., Pirouctte, Pyroct, inthe manage, 
a turn or circumvolution which a horse makes, without 
cbanging his ground. Piroueties are either of one tread or 
piste, or of two. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), Piroet. 1775 in Asit: 
and in mod. Dicts. 1847 W. Iavine in Life § Lett. (1864) 
IV. 20 He is rather skittish also, and has faid my coachman 
in the dust by one of his pirouettes. 

Pirouette (piret), v. [a. F. prrouetter, £. 
Pirouelle: see prec.) infr. To dance a pirouette, 
spin or whirl on the point of the toe; to move with 
a whirling motion. Also fig. 

[1706 : see prec. r.] 18a T. Mircuett Arisfoph. Il. 318 
See, the king of the shell-fish advancing,..pironetting and 
dancing! 1834 Emeycl, Brij. (ed. 7) VI. 504 Volting 
demi-volting, pirouetting, parrying with and opposing the 


903 


feft hand, are manceuvres now totally disused in fencing. | 
1868 Aforn, Star 28 Mar., To pirouette in combustible gauze | 
before the footlights. 187a Baker Mile Tribut, vill. 133 | 
After pirouetting in several strong whirlpools. .we at length 
arrived. 1894 Barinc-Goutp Oucen of L. 1. 8 To. .pirouctte 
at tbe apex of his foftiest elocution. 

Hence Pirouetting vé/. sb. and ffl. a.; also | 
Pirone'tter, one who pirouettes; Pirone‘ttism, 
Piroue‘ttiveness, szovce-wds., disposition for or | 


habit of pirouetting. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 533 A_ bitterness seldom 
exercised towards the pironettism of a lawyer. 1844 /dfa. 
LY. 295/1 A professor's chair for the improvement of 
pironetters, 4rd. 297 The boss of pirouettiveness is strangely 
wanting in human conformation. 1840 Baanam Jagol. Lex. 
Ser. 1. Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty curvetting, And grand 
Pree ne 1864 Kxicut Passages Work. Life 1. vii. 286 

is slovenly dress, his pirouetting walk. 1878 T. Harpy 
Return of Native w. iii, She began to envy those pirouetters. 

Pirr (pir), 56.1 Sc. dia’. Also 7 pir, 9 pirrhe. 
[app. onomatopoeic: cf. Prrriz.) A ruffling breeze 
of wind. 

1665 Sir J. Lauper Frad, (S.H.S,) 1g A little pir of wind 
that rose. “1825 Jamigson s.v., ‘There's a fine pirr of wind.’ 
1894 J. Geooie #oinges of Fife 134 Vo sigh..in vain for a 
‘pirche’ of wind, , ; 

b. A state of agitation or excitement; a flurry. 

1866 G. Henorrson Pop, Rhyntes 127 When one is in a 
pirr about things which do not go well. 

Pirr, 54.2 Also pirre,purre. [Onomatopaic. 
imitating the hoarse cry of the birds.] a. A local 
name of the Tern: see Pirr-maw. b. The Black- 


headed Gull (Lavzts ridibundus). rare. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. FEncycl, (1876) 383 Pirr, «is 
also a sea-fowl with a long tail and black head, .. whenever 
it sees any small fish or fry, dives down ,, on them, crying 
‘pirr!’ 1875 Laxnsrorovcn Arran 4o1 The numerons 
Cumbrae pirres have been destroyed or driven away, 1880 
Antrim 6 Down Gkss., Purre, wo sea birds, the tern and 
the black-headed gull, 1898 MacManus Bead of Read 195 
The centre of the lake where the many hundred white 
pirrs now circled, and called. 

Pirr, v. Se. [Onomatopeic: goes with Pree 
sb.1] intr. a. Of the wind : To blow as a steady 
breeze. b. Of persons or animals: To drive, ride, 


or run rapidly; ef. whirr, Hence Pi-rring ff/. a. 
1819 W. Tennant Papisiry Storn'd (1827) 62 Careerin'’ on 
the pirrin’ hreeze, A greedy gled. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte Ze??, 
I. 171 Nothing could be more pleasant than so pirring 
through quiet roads {ina gig]. ded. 172 We bowed to each 
other..and 1 pirred on. ; 
+Pirre. Oés. rare. [app. from the accom- 
panying sound.] Difficulty in breathing ; asthma. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. KR. ui. xv. (Tollem, MS.) As 
in hem pat hane pe pirre and styfiles and ben pursyf and 
bikke brepid (L, ut patet in asthmaticis ct anke losis). 

Pirre, var. PERRIE Oés., jewellery ; var. Pixn 50.2 

Pirre, pirrey, obs. ff. Perry 2 (the beverage). 

Pirrhick, Pirrite, obs. ff. Pyrraic, Pynitr. 

Pirrie, pirry (pi'ri). Now only daé. Forms: | 
5-6 pyry, pyrie, 5-7 pery, 6 pyrry, -ye, -ie, — 
pirie, pierie, pierrie, perrye, -ie, 6-7 pirrie, 
pirry, perry; 9 #. and e. dial, perry; also 7. 
parry, -ey. [eer onomatopeeic. 

Cf. Pier s4.), also the later Braey 56.4, and its suggested 
relationship to Birr. All these words are peparently 
natural oral expressions of the action of such a wind. 
Gael. piorradh (pirray), genitive piorraiéh (pitrrai) ‘a 
squall or blast’ is app. a pall formation ; it appears to 
have no root in Celtic, and could scarcely have originated 
the Eng. word, of which the earliest examples helong to 
East Anglia, where it is still in native use.] 

A blast of wind; a squall; a sudden storm of 
wind, ‘half a gale’. In mod, dial. use also, A 


sudden seudding rain. 

1440 Lyng. Assemdly of Gods 126 With a sodeyn pyry, 
he lappyd hem in care. c1440 Promp. Parv. 4o1f/2 Pyry, 
or storme, simdus. 2orgoo Cov. Corp. Christi Plays 8/226 | 
E! fryndis, ther cam a pyrie of wynd with a myst suddenly. 
1531 ELvor Gov. 1. xvii, Aferde of pirries or great stormes. | 
gg9 W. Cuxnincutam Costnogr. Glasse Pref. 5 In sayling, 

| 


thou shalt not..feare Peries and great windes. 1610 
Hortann Camden's Brit. (1637) 307 Hee .. was with a 
contrary pirrie carried violently into Normandie. ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon § 315 (1810) 328 It suffered a kind of 
inundation. .at a spring tide, driven by a very strong perry. 
1865 W. Waite 2, Eng. 1. 92 ‘1f we cu'd only hev a perry 
wind ‘, says the Captain... A perry wind is half'a gale, 

b. fig. A ‘breeze’ or storm in the social or 
political atmosphere. 

1536 St. Pagers Hen. Vill, 11. 312 He pratitb, and is so 
proude, ..that he can not fayll to perisb bimself in tbe pyry. 
1568 Satir. Poents Refornt, i. 178 Nor Hamilton cold have 
no hope to hold hisseate, Nor yett Argile to abide the 
court; tbe pirrye was to greate, r600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon(1602) 126 There arose such a huffing perrie against me. 

Pirrie, obs. form of Perry 2 (beverage). 

Pirr-maw (p5‘1m9). Also 8-9 pyr-, 9 purre-. 
[f. Pine 56.2 + Maw 543] <A local name of the 
Common Tern (Sterna fluviatilis) and of the 
Roseate Tern (5. dougali?). 

1744 C. Smita County Down 131 Sea Fowl, as the Guill 
and Pyrmaw, who build in the Rocks. 188 Antrine § 
Down Gloss., Pirresmaw, the tern, (dfd., Pyrmaw, a sea 
bird, probably the tern or ‘purre’. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit, Birds 203 Roseate tern,.. Purre maw (Carrick- 
fergus) From their hoarse ery. 

Pirrosyn, variant of PERROSIN Oés. 

Pirry, variant of Perry! Qés., pear-tree. 


PISCARY. 


+ Pirwike, -wycke, obs. ff. PeEnuKE, Periwic. 

1538 Exyor, Galerus,..apirwike. rssz2 Huioet, Pirwycke, 
galerus. 

Pirwyncle, obs. f. PERIWINKLE ? (the mollusc). 

Piry(e, var. Peery, Perry}; obs. f. Perry 2. 

Pisa (pi'zi). Name ofacity in Italy. In quot. 
applied to a Pisan dagger or poniard (0és.). 

a@r62g Fretcuer & Mass. Cust. Country u. iti, The 
difference between a Spanish rapier And your pure Jisa. 

{| Pis aller (pezale). [F., lit. ‘go worst’.} The 
worst that can be, or can happen; what one would 
do, take, choose, etc., in the event of things coming 
to the worst; what one accepts when one can do 
no better; a do-no-better, a last resource. 

1676 Eturanoce an of Mode. i, Dorimant, when did 
you see your gis-a/der, as you call her, Mrs, Loveit? 1800 
Maa. Encewoatn Belfnda (1832) Wi. xxv. 158 She was in- 
capable of the meanness of retaining a lover as a pis-alter. 
1808 Edin. Kev. XI. 438 A balance of trade paid in 
the precious metitls, is the pis-aller of foreign commerce. 
1847 Diskaru Zanceed 1. i, As a pis aller one might put up 
with him, 1874 Mortey Comfproutise ii. 63 ‘To me the 
history of mankind is a huge Jis-a//er..a prodigious waste- 
ful experiment. 

+ Pisane. O¢s. Forms: 4 pe-, pusen, pysan, 
4-5 pe-, pusane, 5 pesayn, pys-, puisane, pys- 
san, pisan, pissand, 5-6 pesan, pissan(e. [a. 
OF, pisatnne, prsane adj. fein. of fisain, picatn 
Pisan, qualifying gorgeretie, helme, ete. Cl. dasi- 
nellum Pisanum (Du Cange).] A piece of armour 
to protect the upper part of the chest and neck. 

13.. AY Alts. 3697 Indiens, and Emaniens, With swordes, 
lances, and pesens (v.17. penscls]. 13.. Coer de L. 321 He bare 
away halfe hys schelde Hys pusen therwith gan gon. 13.. 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Aut, 204 Ne no pysan, ne no plate pat pented 
toarmes. a1qoo Sir Jere. 1722 He hitt hym evene one the 
nekk-bane Thurgh ventale and pesane. ¢1400 Laud Troy. 
Bk. 4429 He brast his Pisan and his coloret. /dfd, 12603 
At him he schet And hitte him In his gorget, That it 3ede 
thorow his pesayn. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arta. xiv, lle girdus 
to Syr Gauane, Throghe ventaylle and pusane [z, ». pesayne}. 
¢1470 Henry Wadlace n.111 The thrid he straik throuch 
his pissand of maile. /éfd. 1x. 1104 Throu pissanis stuff in 
sondyr strak the swyr. 1597 Ice. La. /igh Treas. Scot, 
VI. 336 Deliverit to the Kingis grace,..ane pissane of mailge 
and ane hudskule. 


{i Pisang (pise'n). Also 7 pigan, pissan, 
pysangh. [Malay ons pisang.| The Malay 


name of the Banana, tormerly also in English nse. 
Wild pisang, the name given to a S. African allied 


plant, Strediista augusta, 

1652 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Tram. 134 The Country 
abounds .. specially in Fruits,.. Pissans, Oranges and 
Lemmons, 1671 Narporoucn in dec. Sev. late Voy, 1. 
(1694) 141, 6000 Coco-Nuts and too Bundles of Pysanghs. 
181a Anne Pecmtee tr. Lichfeustein's S. Africa 1M. xv, 
204 The Pisang river..has this name from the profusion of 
wild Pisang, .. s¢reditzia alfa, that grows upon its banks. 

+b. atirid. Pisang fig, a banana ; pisang-tree. 

1700 S. 1. tr, Fryke's Voy. E. Lud. 31 Little Vessels... 
brought..Coco’s, Pisang Figgs, which are a long kind of 
Figg. x70gtr. Bosman's Guinea 291 Much hath already 
been written concerning the Pisang-tree. 1745 P. Tuomas 
cluson's Vo". 333 Those most admired are the Pisang Figs. 

Pigsanite (pi-zanoit). Afi. [ad. Ger. prsanit, 
named 1860, after F. Pisani, who described it: see 
-ItEI,] A hydrous sulphate of iron and copper, 
found in Turkey, in bright blue concretions. 

1861 Amer, Frul. Se. Ser. nu. XXX. 366 Pisanite ..a 
cupreous variety of copperas from Turkey. 1868 Dana Afin. 
ei 5) 646 Pisanite, ..oceurs with chalcopyrite at a copper 
mine in the interior of Turkey. 

Pisasphalt, erron. form of PissasPiat. 

+ Pi-scage. Os. rare—'. [ad. med.L. prscd- 
gium (for *piscdticum), §. piseare to fish, after OF. 
peschage fishing, £. peschier to fish; see -AGE.) 
Right of fishing. 

r610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey mi. iv. 70 Wrecks, 
Swannage, Warrenage, Commonage, Piscage, 

Piscary ! (piskati). (Also 7 pischary.) ee 
med.L. pisedrza fishing rights, neut. pl. of L. 
piscarius adj., belonging to fishing, f. Ziscis fish.] 

1. The right of fishing (as « thing owned), Now 
usually in phir. comezon of ja ed see quot. 1880. 

1474 Rollsof Parit, V1.166/2 Markettes, Warens, Piscaries, 
Fre Customes. 1607 Cowen /uterpr., Piscarte (piscaria), 
..signifieth in our common _lawe, a libertie of fishing in an 
other mans waters. i oaed Brackstone Com, UL. xvi. 261 
That the eyotts or little islands, arising in any part of tbe 


| river, shall be the property of him who owneth the piscary and 


the soil, 1837 Macautay &ss., Bacon (1887) 977 That the 
most profound thinker. .of the age..confounded the right of 
free fisbery with that of common of piscary. 1880 WitL1aMs 
Righis of Contunon 259 Common of piscary is a liberty of 
fishing in another man's water, in common with the owner 
of the soil, and perhaps also with others, who may be entitled 
to the same right. p 

2. A place where fish may be canght; a fishing- 


ground, fishery. 

@ x6ag Sia H. Finen Lav (1636) 136 There is no distresse 
but vpon Land in demesne, neither could a distresse be 
taken vpon a Piscary, but that it containeth land and 
demesnes. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 198 Breaking their Closes, 
cutting their woods, .. fisbing in their Pischary (77. pis- 
cburie}. 1714 Scroccs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 161 If a Copy- 
hotder convert Part of the Land into a Piscary, it's a 
Forfeiture. 1866 Rocens Agric. § Prices 1. xxiv. 610 
Fishermen licensed to angle or net parts of the piscary. 


PISCARY. 


+b. A fish-market. Obs. rare—% 

[1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. iv, The small tenement .. By 
the Piscarta.] 1706 Pinups, Piscary, a Place where Fish 
is kept or sold, a Fish-market. 

3. attrib, or as adj, Of or pertaining to piscaries 
or to fishing. 

1869 Daily News 23 July, When the humbler tenants of 
presumed piscary properties were being impoverished. 1883 
Fisheries Eahib. Catal, 273 The piscary laws and customs 
were severe, 

+Piscary?. Obs. rarem°, [ad. L. pisedréus: 
sce prec.] A fisherman; a fishmonger, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Piscary (giscarius),a fisher, or one 
that sels small fish. 

Piscash, variant of Pesucush, an offering, 

Piscation (piské'-fan). rave. [ad. L. pisedtia- 
nent, n. of action f. piscari to fish, f. pisezs a fish.] 
Yishing. 

1624 De. Hare Coutempl, N. 7. n. iv, What is this divine 
Trade of ours then, but a spiritual! Piscation? 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’send, Ef. 1. viii. 32 Foure bookes of Cynegeticks 
or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 1848 Black. 
Afag. LXIV. 96 He must not dream of rivalling.. Stoddart 
in the science of piscation. 


Piscato'logy. rare. [irreg. f. L. prsea/-, ppl. 


stem of Piscdrz to fish + -Locy.] The science of | 


fishing; in quot. error. = ichthyology. 

1867 Atwater Logic 217 Thus Ornithology, Piscatology, 
&c., under Zoology. 

|| Piscator (piskétgs, -01).  [L. prscdtor, agent- 
n. from piscadri to fish.] A fisherman; an angler. 

1653 Watton Angler ii. 40 Viator. My friend Piscator, 
you have kept time with my thoughts, for the Sun is just 
rising. 1688 R. HotMe Arnionry it. xviv (Roxb.) 79/2 
Instruments pertaineing to the sDiscators science, 1904 
Athenzum 3x Dec. gor/1 Extracts from ancient piscators 
and writers on fishing. 

Piscatorial (piskatd-rial), a. [f. L. piscatord- 
us PISCATORY +-AL.] = PiscaTory 1. 

1828 Hawrnorxe Fanshawe tit, A hook and line, a fish- 
spear, or any piscatorialinstrument of death! 1854 Putman 
(title) The Pook of the Axe: containing a piscatorial de- 
scription of that Stream. 1883 J.C, BLoomriero /isheries 
fret. & (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) To stady the grandest specimen 
of piscatorial topography ever exhibited, in the official 
fishery map of the United States. 

Hence Piscato‘rialist, a professed angler; Pis- 
cato‘rially adz., in a piscatorial manner, So 
Piscatorian sé., an angler; adj. =VISCATORIAL; 
Piscato'rical a. nonce-wd., dealing with pisca- 
torial matlers; Piscato‘rlous a, = Piscarory. 

1903 Jl esto. Gaz. 8 Aug. 8/1 Mr. Henry Walford Stubbin, 
a well-known “piscatorialist, died recently at Cheltenlam. 
1824 in Spirit Pub. Frais, (1825) 454 ‘The Lord Mayor's ' 
health was next proposed, *piscatorially, 1843 Béachw. 
Afag. LVI. 475 Ie was ..so piscatorially habilimented 
that there was no making out his order or degree. 1861 
J. H. Besnet Winter Medit. 1. v. (1875) 134 The gentle 
art is cultivated .. by many zealous native “piscatorians. 
1864 A. McKay f/ist, Kilmarnock (1880) 11 That pisca- 
torian traveller, Franck, 1848 Blackw. Mag. LX. 382 
A *piscatorical page, in which we would have shown.. how 
«Silver fish are caught whose eyes are living gold. 1799 
Naval Chron. 1. 67 The *piscatorious, or..fishing Frog. 

Piscatory (piskatari), a. (s.) [ad. L. piscd- 
toré-us adj., 1. piscdtor fisher : see -oRY 2,] 

1. Of or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. 

Piscatory ring, the signet ring worn by the pope as 
successor of St. Peter (cf. Matt. iv. 19, etc.). 

1633 P. Frercire (¢7t/e) The Purple Island. .together with 
Piscatorie Eclogs. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals wi. 11. 296 
The tere dy'd.., and immediately the Piscatory Ring was 
broken by Cardinal Barbarino. ‘1750 es Rambler 
No. 36 ? 9 To substitute fishermen for shepherds, and 
derive his sentiments from the piscatory life. 186x H. F, 
Hore in Afacm Mag. V. 52 The gain to the piscatory 
interest would be immense, 1 F. Faancis Angling vi. 
(1880) 194 Piscatory heirlooms and relics. 

2. Employed in or addicted to fishiag. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anint & Afin. latrod,, Sea gull, white, 
cinereous, piscatorie, 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria IL. 271 The 
salmon, which are..as important to the piscatory tribes as 
are the buffaloes to the hunters of the Prairies. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. June 6 Yarmouth is piscatory. .beyond description, 

93. erron. Misused for PIScINE a. 

1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ut. Wks. 1799 11. 276 Certain 
animalcula, or piscatory entities, that iasinuate themselves 
thro‘ the pores into the blood, 1842 United Service Mag. 
1, 349 The upper part being human, the lower part, from 
the hips, piscatory. 


+B. ellipt. as sd, A play or the like dealing 


with the life of fishermen. (Cf. pastoral.) Obs. 

1631 P. Fretcuen (title) Sicelides, a Piscatory, as it hath 
beene Acted in Kings Colledge, in Cambridge. 

Piscence, piscens, obs. Sc. ff. PuISSANCE. 

| Pisces (pi'siz). Also 4 pissis, 5 pisshes, 
pysees. [L. disces, pl. of piscis fish.] 

1. Astron. The twelfth zodiacal constellation, the 
Fishes; also the twelfth slgn of the Zodiac (origin- 
ally coincident with the constellation), which the 
sua enters abont the 2oth of February. 

1391 Craucer Astrod. 1. § 40 Also the degree. .was in 
the furst degree of pisces. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4039 Thesun 
-. Passyng fro pisshes vnder playn course. £797 Encyci, 
Brit, (ed. 3). 11. 532/2 On the parallel of London, as much 
of the ecliptic rises about Pisces and Aries in two hours as 
the moon goes through in six days. 1868 Lockven £éem, 
Astron, vii. 265 In the time of Hipparchus—zooo years 
ago—the Sun at the vernal equinox wasin the constellation 
Aries; now-a-days it is in the constellation Pisces. 


904: 


2. Zool. Fishes, as a Class of Vertebrata. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) xxv. heading, 
Pisces (fishes). 1873 J. Geixie Gt. /ce Age 525 Class: Pisces. 

Pisch(e, obs. Sc. form of Piss. 

Piscicapture (picsike:ptiiiz), Azmorous or 
affected, [I. L. pisce-s fish + captiiva Caprure.] 
The catchiag of fish. 

1862 Russett Diary North & South (1863)1. xix. 206 The 
delights of piscicapture. 1878 Standard 21 Oct. 5/t 
‘Snatching ‘is a form of illicit piscicapture for which it is 
impossible to entertain .. sympathy. 188: J. Pavn Hum. 
Stories 298 Instruments of piscicapture. 

Hence Piscica’pturist, a catcher of fish. 

1881 Biackmore Christowedl xxviii, On the part of the 
piscicapturists (for a fish is not to be catled a fish now, and 
everything connected with him is pisci- something). 

+ Pisciele. Obs. rare. [ad.L. piscéczl-us, dim. 
of piscis fish: see -1cLE.] A little fish. 

| 1657 Tomtinson Reuox's Disp. 459 Neither bones nor part 
ofthe piscicle. 1661 in Buount Glossagr. (ed. 2). 

Piscicolous (pisi*kélas), a. [f. L. pésez-s fish 
+ -col-a inhabitant + -ovus.] (Sce quot. 1895.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piscicolous, .. 

| parasitic upon fishes, a x 
| Piscicultural (pisiko'ltitiral), a. [f next + 
eAL.] Of or pertaining to piscicnlture. Hence 
Piscicwlturally ad/v., ia respect of pisciculture, 

1862 Cornk. Mag, VY. 196 Before the piscicultural era. 
1882 Nalure XXVI. 475 The ease with which all kinds of 
fish can he treated pisciculturally. 1887 Manch, Exam, 
7 Feb. 5/5 Prof. Iluxley, a thoroughly practical authority on 
, all piscicultural questions, 

Pisciculture (pisikoltitz. [f. L. pisei-s 
fish + cultura Cuttore. Ci. F. pisciculture (Dict. 

| Acad, 1878).] The breeding, rearing, and preser- 
vation of (living) fish by artificial means. 

1859 Edin. Rew, C1X. 304 The new arrangements for the 
protection of salmon, and for pisciculture, in imitation of 
the French practise. 1859 Texnent Ceylon I. 1x, vii. 562 
The pearl-oyster may be brought within the domain of pisci- 
culture. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Prices 1. xxiv. 608 The 
monks were said to have been skilled in pisciculture, 

Pisciculturist (pisika'ltitirist). [See -1s7.] 
A person engaged or interested in pisciculture. 


1862 (dusty. Lond. News 11 Jan. 50/3 M. Coste, the pisci- 


culturist. 1868 Pearo Water-farn. 1. 3 They were still 

immeasurably behind the piscicultarists of to-day. 1881 

Standard 10 Sept. 2/r A practical pisciculturist, and an 
) enthusiast in all matters relating to fish and fisheries. 

Piscifauna (pisiffna). [f. L. péset-s_ fish 
+ Kauna.] Collective term for the native fishes 
(of any district or country) ; the fish-fauna. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piscifauna,.. 
the fish-Fauna of a region. Eu se 

Pisciform (pi'siffim), a. [f. L. prsc7-s fish + 
-ForM.] Having the form of a fish, 

1828 Stark lem. Nat, Fist. 1. 160 Order X.—Cetacea, 
Lody pisciform, terminated by a caudal appendage. 1875 
Huxiev in Aueyed. Brit, 1. 768/2 The embryo, when 
hatched, is pisciform and apodal, 

Piscina (pis#na, ptsoind). Pl. -e, -as. [a. 
| L, piscina a fishpond, bathing-pool, tank, in med. 
| L. in sense 2, It., Sp., Pg. piscina, f. piseds fish.] 

1. A fishpond; a pond, basin, or pool; among 
the ancient Romans, a public or private pond for 
bathing or swimming. 

Reve the piscina or fishpoole 
| where the sicke folkes were healed. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
' 10 Nov., Piscinas or stews for fish. 1717 BerkeLey Tour 

én Ltaly Wks, 1871 1V. 576, 1 saw likewise the ruins of a 

piscina, or receptacle for water. 1832 Gett Pompeiana 1. 

v. 82 The roof of the natatorium or piscina of the baths. 

1854 Crt. E. of Wanren tr. de Saulcy's Journ. Round Dead 
_ Sea 1. 307 The largest and most important of all the piscinas 
. of Jerusalem. a@ 1878 Sir G. G. Scorr Lec. Archit, (1879) 
II. 154 ‘The covered tanks or piscina: of the ancients, : 

2. £ccl. A perforated stone basin for carrying 
away the water used in rinsiag the chalice and the 
| hands of the priest; generally placed in a niche on 
| the south side of the altar, though sometimes pro- 

jecting from the face of the wall or supported on 


ashort column. Also a¢frib. 
1793 Gent. Mag, LXMII, 1. 422/1 In its South wall a 
iscina and locker. 1839 Sroneuouse A xholme 226 The 
enestella, or small niche, contained a vessel, bason, or piscina, 
for washing the hands. 1874 Micktetawaste Afod, Par. 
Churches 132 The piscina is a sink or drain, through which 
the water used in several ablutions is poured away. 1904 
Athenzum g Apr. 473/2 The piscina niches are aumerous.. 
but present no very special features. : 
b. Applied to a holy-water basin or stoup. rare. 
1812 Gentl, Mag. LXXXIL, 1, 3185/2 Against the E. side 
are two piscina: for holy water ia the wall. 
Heace Piscinal (pi-siaal) a. (rave—°) [ad. mod, 
L. piscindlis], pertaining to a fishpond or piscina. 
1656 in Buount Géossogr.: and in subsequent dicts. 
Piscine (pisin, piszn), s4. Also 4-5 -ene. 
[a. OF., F. prseize fishpond, bathing-pool, piscina, 
ad. L, piscina: see prec.] 
1, A natnral or artificial reservoir for water ; 
a pool, pond; a bathing-pool; = Piscina 1. 
| Obs. from 16th till late in the r9th c. 
| (Ia early use often applied to the piscina probatica or 
Poo! of Bethesda, and Pool of Siloam.) 
@ 1300 Cursor Bf. 13761 oy A water..Pat es cald 
piscene [7.7 piscine]in pair lede. ¢1420 Lvpc. Comtnend. 
| Oxr Lardy 134 Thou misty arke, probatik piscyne. 1430-40 


1599 Haxruvt Voy. IL. 1 15 


worme or a piscod worme. 


PISGAH, 


— Bochas vin. xii, (1554) 183h, is fleshe renued and 
sodeinly made white By thrise washing in the freshe piscine. 
fdid, vu. xiii. (1558) 7 He was connsayled to make a great 
pyscyne With innocent blud of children yt wer pure. 148: 
Caxton Godefrey clxxii. 254 Fro the fontaynes without cam 
grete haboundaunce by conduytes, whiche descended in to ij 
pyscynes right grete by the temple, that one endureth yet in 
tothis day and is named probatica piscina. 1317 ToaKincTon 
Pilgr. (1884) 38 Which condites serve all the Citee.., and 
fyll all the pyscynes. 1894 Hes¢s2, Gaz, 30 Apr. 2/1 Cured, 
according to current report, by bathing her foot in the 
piscine [at Lourdes]. 1894 J. R. Gasquer in Dublin Rew, 
Oct. 350 A few..came to ask if they might safely bathe in 
the piscines. 

2. = PISCINA 2. rare. 

1489 Caxton Doctr. Sapience \xiv. (Windsor Cas. Copy), 
Yf to fore the consecracion a flye or loppe. were founde ia 
the chalyce, it ought to be caste in to the piscine and the 
chalyce ought to be wasshen. /é/d., The asshes & the 
wasshyng of the beeste to he put into the pyscyne. r8rz 
Nares, Piscine or Piscina. 1883 Antiguary VI. 211 
There is another piscine in the south wall of the church. 

Piscine (pissin), a. [f. L. péiseis fish: see 
-INE1,] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characteristic of a fish or fishes. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 240 Covered by hituminous mar- 
lite, and with piscine remains, 1816 G, S. Faser Orig, 
Pagan idol. W1. 34 Derceto was the piscine ship-goddess 
of the Syrians, 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire, 
Sc. 1. Org, Nad. 183 The piscine modification of the verte- 
hrate skeleton. 1899 E. Cattow Old Lond. Tav. 1. 120 
Billingsgate, the great Walhalla of all things piscine. 


Piscinity (pisiniti). affected or humorous. [f. 
prec. +-ITY, after Asmanily, etc.] The quality or 
condition of being a fish; ‘fishhood ’. 

1865 Mitt Lzam. Hantilton 426 We do not talk of the 
phanomena which accompany pacity. we talk of the 
phanomena of fishes, 1865 Daily Ted. 9 Aug., Our defini- 
tion of piscinity in general would be precisely that of a fish. 
1890 Cornh. Alag. Nov. 542 Pioneers of blind and phospho- 
rescent piscinity will fight with one another. 

Piscitarian (pisitéoriin). ?Aumorozs nonce-wa. 


[f. L. prsed-s fish, after vegetarian] A fishmonger, 
1880 BuackMore Afary Anerley x\viii, The Flamborough 
butcher once more subsided into a piscitarian, ae 
Piscivorous (pisi‘véras), a. [f. L. type *piscz- 
vor-us (f. pisci-s fish + -vorus devouring) + -ous: 
ef. mod.F. prscivore.] Fish-eating; subsisting on 
fish ; ichthyophagous, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 158 Being generally Piscivorons, 
The Solan-goose kind, a 1705 Rav Creation (1714) 28 Which 
I have observed in many piscivorous birds. 1854 H. MiLter 
Sch. & Sch. ii. (1857) 37 The piscivorous habits of the 
Cromarty folk. 1877 Cours Fur Anim, x. 313 The.. 
aquatic and highly piscivorous nature of the [otter]. 

+ Piscod, obs. form of PEasEcon, 

14.. MIS, Sloane 4 ft. 80 in VW. & Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 4/1 A note 


+Piscose, a. Obs. rare. fad. L. piscds-us full 


of fish: see -osr.] Fishy. 

1683-4 Roainson in PAi/. Trans, XXIX. 481 They liv‘d 
upon Fish, and bad a piscose Taste. 

+Pisculent, a Obs. rare. [ad. L. piscuedentus 
abounding in fish, f. prscés fish: see -ULENT.] 
Abounding in fish, full of fish. 

1656 Buiount Glossogr., Pisculent (pisculendus), full of 
fishes, or that may be fished, 1661 J. Cuttorry &r2t, 
Baconica 104 The ‘Thames is more pisculent, or ful of fish 
then the Severn. 

Pise, obs. form of PIcE; variant of Pize Ods. 

|| Pisé (prize). [a. F. prsé, subst. nse of pa, 
pple. of piser to beat, pound (earth):—L. fisare, 
piusare to beat, pound, stamp.) Stiff clay or 
earth kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used, esp. in 
France and some parts of England, for bailding 
cottages, walls, etc., by being rammed between 
boards which are removed as it hardens; also, 


a name for this mode of building. 

1797 H. Hottano in Com. Board Agric. |. 387 The word 
piséis a technical Term..and it has been retained in this 
translation because it cannot be rendered by any adequate 
word in the English langnage. 1805 R. W. Dickson (ract. 
Agric. (1807) 1. 136 Building in what is termed Aisé, or 
simply hy compressing rell arosent earth in moulds. 1852 
Wiccins Embanking 32 A wall of pisé or rammed gravel in 
a frame might very judiciously be adopted for 2 or 3 feet of 
the centre of the bank. 1890 ‘R. Botorewoon' Sguatter's 
Dreant vii, The new cottage which he had judiciously 
caused to be built of ‘ pisé’ or rammed earth. 

b. aitrib. or ady., as pisé building, wall, work, 

1840 Coftager's Man, 30 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., Husd. U1, 
Walls..formed of earth in the gés¢ manner. 1849 Ecclesio- 
logist VX. 217 We..think that what oar correspondent calls 
Pisé building is common in Devonshire..and known by the 
name of cob-building. 1875 Kxicur Dect, Mech. 1714/1 
The best material for pisé-work is clay with small gravel- 
stones interposed through it. 

Pisette, ? Aaglicized form of PEsETa. 

1807 R. Cumarratano Aven. 11. 1531 We purchased three 
lambs at the price of two pisettes apiece. 

Pisgah (pi-zgi). [a. Heb, "DB Pisgah ‘cleft’.) 
The name of a moantain east of Jordan, whence 
Moses was allowed to view the Promised Land 
(Dent. iit. 27); hence used allnsively, esp. attrid., 
as Pisgah glance, prospect, sight, view. 

(1605 W. Symonos(¢ét/e) Pisgah Evangelica. By the Method 
of the Reuelation, presenting..those Cananites ouer whom 
-slesus Christ and his.. Church shall triumph.) 1650 Futter 


(4it/e) Pisgah Sight of Palestine. 1701 Norats /deai World 
t. iii, 133 The top of our philosophic Pisgah, whence the 


PISH. 


contemplative eyc is saluted with the.. prospect of a bright 
and glorious world. 1829 Scott Diary 7 Mar. in Lockhart, 
This extrication of my affairs, though only a Pisgah prospect, 
occupies ny mind. 1865 Grote Plato 1. xvi. 472 We get 
only a Pisgah view of our promised adviser. . 

Pish (pif), évé.andsé. See also Pusu zu. (s0.). 
[A natural exclamation. } 

A. int, An exclamation expressing contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. 

1so2 Nasne P. Penttesse Cij, Pish, pish, what talke you 
of old age or balde putes? 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 11. i. 43,44 
Ny, Vish. Pst. Pish for thee, Island dogge. 1611 Corcr., 
Tarabin tarabas, au Intericction of interruption, like our 
pish pish, tut tut. 1672 Marvet, Reh. Transp. 1. 52 Pish, 
said I, that's no such great matter. 1708 T. Waro Zag, Ref 
(1716) 56 Pish, Pish, quoth Seymour ina Huff. 1845 James 
Swnggter 11, 178 Pish | you are a fool, young man. 

B. sé. The utterance of this exclamation. + Zo 
make a pish at or of, to treat with contempt. a¢/rzb., 
as + pish-monger (humorous, after fisk-monger). 

1594 Nasne Zerrors N?. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 251 Allreceipts 
and authors you cau name he syllogizeth of, and makesa pish 
at, 1600 Hotcano Livy xxxvit. xxxv. 965 Those matters..the 
Romanes made a pish at, and lightly regarded. @ 1643 W. 
Cartwricir Ordinary iv. v, What shrieks and cries, What 
angry pishes, and what fies. 1654 WiittLock Zootontia Pref. 
avjb, Too severe Censurer (free of the Company of Pish- 
mongers) that Pisheth at any thing not exact. 1777 Cowrer 
Let. to F. Hidé Wks. 1837 XV. 41, | had rather never sce 
the books, than extort from you one single Pish. 1840 Hoon 
Kilmansege, Her precious Leg x, She writh'd with im- 
patience. .And utter'd ‘pshaws !’ and ‘pishes !' 

Pish, zw. [f. pree] 

L. ntr. To say ‘pish!’ Often with a. 

1598 B. Jonson Eu Afan in fun, ut. i, Bob. This a 
Toledo! Pish! Stes. Why do you pish, captain? 1644 
Bp. Hatt Serva g June, Rem. Wks. (1660) 102 A motive, 
which..may be past over, and pisht at. 1713 STEELE Guard, 
No. 151 ? : How would the ladies pish at such a great 
monstrous thing? «@ 1864 Hawtnorne S, Felton (1883) 333 
The learned man. .pished and pshawed. — 

2. trans. Tosay ‘pish’ to. Zopish away, down : 
to reject or depreciate by saying ‘pish!’ 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v.i, Hor. Pish: ha, ha! Lue, 
Dost thon pish me? Give me iny long sword. 1616 R. 
Crosuaw Compliment, Verses in Capt. Smith Deser, New 
Eng, Though Men of ..lesse desert Would Pish.away 
thy Praise. 1901 Blackw. Afag. Dec. 730 Some pish it 
down as valueless, 

Tlence Pishing vd/. sb.; also Pitsher, one who 


pishes. 

1662 Rum Songs (1874) IJ. 63 Which puts pretty Maids 
to pishing and fying. rg0r Blackw, Afag. Dec. 730 Both.. 
pishers and puffers.. being noisily wrong. 

Pish, Se. form of Piss. 

Pishamin (pi*fimin), Another form of Per- 
sion ; in Sierra Leone applied to two climbing 
shrubs, the Sweet and Sour Pishamin (Carpodinus 
duleis and acida), which bear an orange-shaped 
fruit resembling that of the persimmon. 

1866 7reas. Bet, Pishamin, Carpodinus. 1884 Miter 
Plant-n., Carpodiscus acidus, Sour Pishamin-tree, of Sierra 
Leone. C, dulcis, Sweet Pishamin-tree. 

Pisheash, pisheush, var. Pesucusit, an offering. 

+ Pishery-pa‘shery. Obs. monce-wd. [Re- 
daplicated f, Pris 77, + -ERY.] ?Depreciatory talk. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft i. (1610) Bij, Peace my fine 
Firke, stand hy with your pishcry pasheric, away .., ile 
speake to them. ; i 

Pishogue (pifag). Zrish. Also pishrogue, 
pishtrogue. [a. Ir. Afseog, pisreog witchcraft :~ 
MIr. pisée.] Sorcery, witchcraft; a spell, incanta- 
tion, charm. 

1841 S, C. Hare freland Il. 269 Now a pishogue is 1 wise 
saw, a rural incantation, a charm, a sign, a cabalistic word, 
a something mysterious signifying a great deal in a little, 
1854 TI’. C. Croker Fairy Leg. § Trad. §. frel. (1879) 74 
He had no right to be bringing his auld Irish pishogues to 
Rome, 1869 P. Kenneoy £venings Duffrey xxvii. 357 He 
tbrew pishrogues on our eyes. 1895 Bartow Lésconned viii. 
166 Wrought through the agency of ‘some quare ould 
pishtrogues", rgor M. J. F. McCartay Five Yrs. in fred. 
xiv. (ed. 5) 155 Vhe talk turned upon ‘ pishogues’, or witch- 
craft and charms. ; 

Pish-pash (pi'fpe). Alsogpish-posh. ‘A 
slop of rice-soup with small pieces of meat in it, 
much used in the Anglo-Indian nursery’ (Yule). 

1834 [A. Prinser] Sadeo 11. 85 They found the Sccre- 
tary. surrounded with huge volumes of Financial Reports 
on one side, and a small silver tray holding a mess of pish- 

sh on the other. 1845 Brecion & Miter Pract. Coa, +327 
Dish Posh. 1898 G. J. Youncuvssano in 19 Cent. Feb. 
231 Next came a policy which was somewhuat irreverently 
described as a policy of rupees and pish-pash, 

Pishymew (pi‘fimi#). [Cf Mew.] The 
New page name of a small white gull. 

1890 in Cen?. Dici. 

Pisidiid (pisidijid). Zool, [f. mod.L. Pési- 
dium, dim. of L. p/sum pea.] A member of the 
Pisidiide, a family of bivalve gastropod molluscs, 
typified hy the genus /ésidium. So Pisi-dioid a., 
resembling a pisidiid in form. 

Pisiform (poi'siffim, pivzi-), @ (sd) [ad. 
mod.L, pisiformis pea-shaped, f. pisum pea: see 
-Fors. So mod.F. pistforme.] Pea-shaped ; of 
small globular form. 

Pisiform bone (Anat.), a small pea-shaped bone of the 
upper row of the carpus, Pisiforwt iron-ore, iron-ore occur- 
ring in small concretions like peas, 
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1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds I. 189 A wound .. upon his 
wrist, just above the pisiform bone. 1796 Kirwax E/cwt. 
Min, (ed. 2) If. 178 Pisiform, or granular iron ore. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1. 203 Carapax .. baccato-tuberculous, the 
tubercles large pisiform. 1875 Sir W. Turser in Encycd. 
Brit, |. 828/t The pisiform or pea-sbaped bone..articulates 
with the front of the cuneiform. 

B. sb. Short for pistform bone: see above. 

(Also in L. form pisiforme.) 

1808 Darctay Muscular Motions 404 A small degree of 
motion between the fisiforme and the cuneifornie, 1878 
Bete tre Gegeabaur's Comp. Anat, 482 The pisiform is a 
special bone. 

isimer, obs. form of Pissire, 

Pisimetacarpal (poi:simetaka-upal),a. Axel. 
[f. Pist(rors) + Mxracarpat.] Pertaining to the 
pisiform bone and to the metacarpus. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Pisk. A bird; the same as the Prramrpic, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Piskie, pisky, var. Pixy. Pislo, obs. f. P1zz.e. 

Pismire (pi‘smoie1), Obs. exc. déa/. Forms: 
a. 4-5 pissemyre, 5 pysmire, pysc-myer, 
(spissemire), 5~6 pysmyro, 6 pismyr, pisse- 
myer, 6-7 pismier, 5- pismire. f. 5-6 pysse-, 
pysmere, 6 pismeere, -mer, pyse-, pyssemer, 
pysse-, pissemare, pysmar, -marie, 7 pisimer, 
pismere, yy. 5 pismoure, pyssmowre. [ME, 
pissemyre, pissemire, cie., f, Ptss+ Mire? ant; 
from the urinous smell of an anthill. So early mod. 
Dn. Zismiere ant (Iilian), In the 8 forms the 
second element is obseured; in the + forms it is 
a different word, MIE. Maur ant, from Norse.] 

An ant. 

(Cf. the similar names for the ant, Fris, pisdmme, /is- 
emme, LG, nitegemke, Norw. migemanur (LG. miicgen, 
Norw, miga=L. mingtre), early mod. Du. amierscycke 
(seycke urine), Fin. Ausiainen (Ausé urine), Cf. also Piss-axt.] 

a. 61386 Cuavcrr Sompr. 7. 118 He is as angry asa 
pissemyre, Though pat_he hauc al that he kan desire. 1388 
Wve Prov vi. 6 Of thou slowe man, go to the amte 
ledoss ether pissemyre, 2.77. spissemire, pismirc} ¢1400 
Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 In pis ile .. er grete hilles of 

‘old, be whilk pissemyres kepez bisily and pures be gold... 
face pissemyres er als grete as hundes er here. 1560 Dine 
(Genev,) Prov. vi. 6 Goe to the pismnire, o sluggard. 1675 
Torperv. Menerie 173 These pissemyers..will drive them 
out. 1617 R. Fenton 7 read, bs. Rome roo Sent... by Solv- 
mon to the Conies and Pismiers for wisedome and proui- 
dence. 1676 Hate Contempi, 1. 468, 1 have seen a Republick 
of Pismires with great circumspection choosing the seat of 
their Residence, and every one carrying his Egg and Pro- 
visions to their common Store-house. 1827 Ilooo Vids. 
Fairies \v, The pisinire’s care to garner up Ins wheat. 1903 
&ug. Diad, Dict, (dial. forms), Pishmire, pissimire, pushmire. 

B. ¢1440 Promp. Pari. 402/1 Pysincre, formica. ¢1440 
Gesta Rou. Vii. 372 (Add. MS.) Pissemers in somere are 
besy, and rennyn faste aboute, 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 
clxi. 58 Amytes, or Pysmars, or Antes. 1555 Een Decades 
139 Pyssemares swarmynge owte of an ante hyll. 1596 
Nasus Saffron Walden 52 Cyphers or round oos, lyke 
pismeeres egges. 1623 in C. Butler Fem. Alon. Ad Authorem 
17 That the Pismere and these Hony-flies Instruct us better 
to Philosophize. 1634-5 Brereton 7rav. (Chetham Soc.) 
73 Eeggs..hatched under an hen, fed with pisimers. 1903 
Eng, Dial, Dict, (dial. forms), Pishamer, pilemeer pis(s)i- 
mer, pissamer, pissmare, -mere. 

y. @1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornion MMS. (1867) 21 Mare 
vs availes till oure ensampill..pe werkes of be pyssmowre 
pan dose pe strenghe of pe lyone. 1483 Cath. Angel. 281/2 
A Pismoure, formica. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Pissamoor, 
pisamoor, pissymoor, pishmoor, pissemyore, pissy-, pismyour 
(all north. and n. w.), 

b. fig. Applicd contemptuously to a person. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 13h, The 
pismers of Mirmidones, 1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 50 Wee 
poore pismires that crawle upon this hill. 1790 Gieron 
Decl. & Fi Axy. XUL 18 Thou art no more than a pismire. 
1818 Scort i/rt. Alid/. xviti, To rid the land of the swarm 
of Arminian caterpillars, Socinian pismires, and deistical 
Miss Katies, that have ascended out of the hottomless pit. 

@. attrib. and Comdb., as pismtre-eater, -egg, fly, 
-Atll (= ANT-EATER, -EGG, -FLY, -HILL). In quot. 
1668 = resembling the crawling motion of ants. 

€1440 Promp, Parv. 402/t Pas eileen 
1483 Cath. Ang/. 28:/2 A Pismoure hylle, /ormicccartum, 
1527 Anorew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Bij b, A flatte.. 
boteil of glas..ful of roses or other floures, or pyssemer 
eggys. 1668 Cutrerrrr & Cote Barthol. Anat. 369 That.. 
the pulse of the arteries is caused by the Impulse of Blood, 
the waving, creeping, pismire pulses seem to show, 1704 
tr, Niewhof’s Brazil in Churchill Voy. 11.19 The pismire- 
eater is thus called because he feeds upon .. pismires, 
1799 G. Smivu Laboratory M1. 311 The Pismire-fly. 1821 
Crare Vidl, Minstr. 1, 203 Where the pismire bills abound, 

+ Pismire, obs. (illit.) f. Brsuap, a steelyard. 

1701 Braxo Descr, Orkney 28 They not useing Peck and 
Firlot, but in stead thereof, weigh their Corns on Pismires or 
Pundlers. 

[Pisnet, error for PInsNet.] 

Pisolite (pirzdloit, pairsd-), Afin. Also 8 
-lithe. [ad. mod.L. pésolith-us, f£. Gr. miao-s, -ov, 
pea + -LITE, So F. rsolithe.] =PEA-STONE. 

1708 Phil. Trans, XXV1. 79 Pisclithus, the Pisolite, or 
Gland. 1799 Hatcuert idid. PXXXIX. 320 The globular 
calcareous concretions, found at Carlsbad and other places, 
called Pisolithes. 1868 Dana Afin. (cd. 5) 679 Pisolite.. 
consists of concretions as large often as a small pea, 

attrib, 1816 W. Smivn_ Strata ident. 19 The Pisolite 
Freestone beneath [the Coral Rag] is softer. 1884 Lveu 
Etem, Geol. (ed. 4) 12 Pisolite limestone has the oolitic 
grains of considerable size, 


PISSABED. 
b. Applied to an individual grain of this. 


185x Ricnaroson Geol, vi. (1835) 158 Occasionally each 
pisolite encloses in its centre a grain of foreign substance. 

Pisolitic (pizolitik, paiso-),@. [f. pree. + -1c. 
So F. pisolithigue.] Of the nature of, consisting 
of, or resembling pisolite. 

1830 Lye. Princ, Geol. 1. 351 Half consolidated tuffs.. 
filled with small pisolitic globules. 1851 Richarpson Geol, 
vi. (1855) 157 ‘he pisolitic structure in certain stones. 1863 
Seeke Discow. Nile 31 Pisvlitic limestone, in which nurine 
fossils were observable. 

Piss (pis), 7. Not now in polite use. Forms: 
a. 3-7 pisse, 4 pis, 4-9 pyss(e, 6- piss; B. 5 
pysch-yn, 6 Sc. pisch’e, 6-8 Sc. pish, [ME. 
fiss-en, a. OF. piss-ter (12th ce. in latz.- 
Darn.), FP. piss-er (Picard picker) = Pr. pissar 
(mod. fichd, Diez), Cat. pixar, Rhat. pischar, It. 
pisciare, Roum, fisé; origin uncertain; the OF, 
and It. forms are not referable to any single Ko- 
mani¢ type, and are prob. onomatopaie, Fron 
French the word has also passed (orig. as a euphe- 
mism) into the Teutonic langs.: Olfris. péssia 
(Diez), MDu., MLG., 16th c. Ger. pissen, Da. pisse, 
Sw., Norw., Icel. Aéss@: so Welsh iso. piso. 

For various conjectures as to the origin of the Romanic 
word, see Diez, Kérting No. 7143, Ulrich in Aowania IX. 
1173 ¢f. also Scheler, Littré, s.¥.) 

L. tutr, To discharge urine, urinate, make water. 

e1290.5. Ang. Leg b. 45/36t wane he wolde pisse. ¢ 1330 
R. Brenner Chron, (1810) 326 Pei salle him ilkone bete Tim 
pat he pis. ¢ 1440 Prom, Pare. goo/1 Pyssyn, or pyschyn, 
mingo. 1908 Duxnar Sua Marit? Wen &7 As dotit 
dog. .liftis his leg apon Ioft, thoght he nought list pische. 
1594 Nasne Unjort. Tram 56, 1 was at Pontiny Prlstes 
house [in Rome] and pist against it. 1687 Divoen Mined! 
§ (1. 159 The wanton hoyes wou'd piss upon your gave 
1785 Durxs //edy Willie's Pre xv. 1870 [sce 3). 

b. transf, aud in various allusive and pro- 
verbial uses. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. t. ii. (Arb) 12 What 
Monsier Kynsader, lifting vp your legge and pissing against 
the world, 1668 R. L'Mstraxce 77s, Over. (1708) 36 Money 
will make the Pot boy], though the Devil Piss ia the Fire. 
1700 T. Brown slurusem, Ser § Com. 98 Vhere are some 
Quacks as Honest Mellows as you wonld desire to Piss npoo. 
1720 T. Gorvon Cordial Low Spirits 72 Vhey cannot 
impose npon their Prince, nor piss upon the laws, @ 1734 
Noaern Aram. tii § 78 (1740) go So strangely did Papist 
and Fanatic, or .. the Anticourt Party, p- s in a Quill; 
agreeing in al! Things that tended to create Troubles and 
Disturbances. ; ; : 

2. trans. Yo discharge as or with the urine. 

1362 Tanci. 2. 72 Av. ig2 Ie [Gloton] pissede a potel 
ina fater-nester while. ¢1375 54. slagustiz 1402in Horstm. 
Alfenel, Lee. (1878) 85/2 Pe chyld, iwis, A gret stone al 
out dude pis And wasal hol of bat seknes. c1q00 Law/franc's 
Cirurg. 62 Til bat he pisse blood. 1623 Harr slrraigua. 
Ur. i 1 Urine is that which is pissed. 

b. transf. and fig. in various uses. 

$70 piss (moucy, ete.) against or ort the wall: to squander 
or waste il. Yo piss one’s grease or tallow: said of deer 
becoming lean in rutting-time ; hence érazsf- 

e1qgo A. &. Aled. BA (Heinrich) 232 Take talow of an 
hert, suche as he pysse}> by twene two seynt mary dayes. 
r47t Ruwey Comp. Alek, v. xxxt. in Ashi. Theatr, Chent, 
#rit. (1652) 155 Dut as for Mony yt ys pyssyd on the walls. 
1g5sr Ronixson tr. More's Utop. (1895) 197. 1598 Suaks, 
Merry Wovev. 16. oz 2nd Pt Return fr. Parnass 
ii, (Arb.) 40 bey are pestilent fellowes, they speake nothing 
but bodkins, and pisse vinegar. 1680 Crowne Misery Civel 
War wi, command the conduits all piss Claret. 1694 
Mortevx Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 132 He's nothing but 
Skin and Bones; he has piss'd his Tallow. | ; 

3. To urinate upon or in, to wet with urine (= 
Beriss) ; to put ov? or extinguish (fire) in this way. 

1362 Lanai. ? Pe A. vi. 143 A Brutiner, a braggere, 
a-bostede him alse, And bad go pisse him with his ploul 
{B. v1. 157 bad hym go pissen}. ¢1560 A. Scotr Poems 
(S.T. 5.) ii, 87 The fyre wes pischt out. 1593 /’ass. Morrice 
(1876) 80 Reing as often readie to pisse my breeche. 1713 
Swirt Elegy on Partridge, Whom rognish boys. .'Vorment 
by pissing out their lights. 1870 tr. 7'ronsseax's Lect, Clin, 
Med. UWE. 478 Children, who piss their beds dreaming that 
they are pissing against a wall. 

Piss (pis), sd. Not nowin polite use. Forms: 
a. 4-6 pysse, 4-7 pisse, 5-6 pys, 6 pyse, ae 
piss, &. 5 pysche. [f. Piss wv So VT. pisse 
(Cotgr. 1611); cf. also MDu, LG. fisse, Du, f2s.] 
Urine, ‘water’. +4 rod in piss: see Rop, and 


cf. Prckue sé.2 1b. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prot. 729 How Xantippa caste 
pisse vp-on his heed. ae Wreur 2 Adngs xviil, 27 ‘Chei 
ete her toordis, and drynke her pisse [1382 vryne] with sou, 
c1440 Promp. Parv.402/1 Pysse, or pysche, w7ina,sminctura, 
1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 56 liztuesme and intolerable 
stench of pisse, and of goatesdung. a 1704 T. Brows Sadie 
Tatk in Collect. Poems 122 What Miracles.. were wrought 
by Cows Piss, and the Cold Bath? 

b. Comb.: + piss-bowl] = Piss-por; piss- 
burnt a., stained or damaged with or as with urine, 
red-brown; piss-weed, some species of Androsace. 

1842 Unatt Erasm. Apoph, 23b, She..powred downe a 
*pisse hotle vpon hym out ofa wyndoore. 1565 K. Daryus 
(Brandl) 418 Gyt thee away, thou “pys burnde Cokolde. 
1742 Fiecoinc F. Andrews un. xii, A long piss-burnt beard. 
1713 Periver in PAil. Trans. XXVIUE, 203 Small Aleppo 
+ Pee. weed, Androsace Alepensis parva. 


Pissabed (pi-sibed). Olds. exe. dial. [f. Piss a. 
+ ABEND, from its diuretie property. So I". fesser- 
dit dandelion (1545).] i 


PISS-ANT. 


1, A name for the dandelion. - 

1597 Geranvr Herbaé 11. xxviii. 223 The flowers of Dande- 
lion or Pisse-abed. 1636 Hrvwoop Loves Mistris 1. Wks, 
1874 V. 97 Garlands..Of Blew boitles,and yellow pissabeds 
That grew amongst the Wheate. 1788 Wotcortt (P. Pindar} 
Peter's Proph. Wks. 1792 LET. 79 ‘Through him each trifle- 
hunter that can bring A grub, a weed, a moth, a beetle’s wing, 
Shall to a Fellow's dignity succeed ! Witness Lord Chatham 
and his piss-a-bed!  18ax~3q Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) IV. 
349 It possesses unquestionably diuretic powers, aud henice, 
indeed, its vulgar name of piss-a-hed. 

+b. Applied to the buttercup. Ods. rare. 

1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot, Index, Pisseabed ..is also 
Crowfoote. 

2. Name for the SEA-HARE, Aplysia, a slug-like 
mollusc, whieh discharges a violet fluid when 
touched. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 586 Some call them piss a beds, some 
sea-cals. 

Pissan, obs. form of Pissnc. Pissan(e, pis- 
sand, var. PISANE Ods. Pissance, -ans, Pis- 
sant, obs. Sc. ff. Puissance, PUIssaNnT. 

+ Piss-a:nt. Obs. rare". [f. Piss sb. + ANT; 
cf, Pismine.J An ant. 

1661 W.K, Conf. Charact., Meere Polititian (1860) 27 
A multitude of pissants and vermins, 

Pissasphalt (pisésfelt). Alsoin L. (or Gr- 
L.) forms Pissasphalton, -um,-us. [ad. L. pissas- 
phalt-us (Vlin.), a. Gr. mocdapaadros, {, niaoa 
pitch +deadros AspnaLt.] A semi-liquid variety 
of bitumen, mentioned by ancient writers. 

x60x Hontann, Péiny If. 183 As touching Pissasphalt, 
which is of a mixt nature, as if pitch and Bitumen were 
niingled together, /did. 557 All these the Greeks doe com- 
vo vader one name Pissasphalton. 1705 4él. Trans, 

<XV. 2106 There were several Kinds of Embalming, viz. 
with Asphalt or Pissasphalt, with Oyl or Gum of Cedar, 
1794 SuLuivan View Nat. 11. 107 The pissasphaltum is of 
a consistency between the common petroleum and the 
asphaltum, or hitumen of Judea. 1859 Wixcriecn Jour 
Dalmatia 80 ‘The ‘pissasphalt’, used anciently by the 
Kgyptians for embalming their dead. . 

issel(!, obs. form of Pizztx, Pissemare, 
-mer(e, -myer, -myre, obs. ff, PisMIRE. 

Pisser. [f. Piss v.+-En1.] One who pisses. 

3377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xx. 218 In paltokes & pyked shoes 
& pisseris longe knynes. 1382 Wetir 2 Arags ix. 8,1 schal 
. sien fro the hous of Achzh a pysser to the walle. ¢1gag 
in Archxologia XLVI. 326 Ve have made me suche a pysser 
that I dare not this daye go abrode. 1615 Cerooke Body of 
Alan 139 The Kidneyesare called. .vedpot,as it were Pissers. 
1797 Ozeut Rabelais 1. 158 note, A covetous Hunks is.. 

alled a Vinegar-pisser. 

+ Pissery. Ods. rare—'. [See -ERy 2: 
pissoir.] A place for pissing ; a urinal. 

a1693 Urgquhari's Rabelais 1, xv. 127 They. .pissed in 
the Pisseries, 

Pisshes, pissis, obs. forms of Pisces. 

Pissing, v4/. sd. Not now in polite use. [f. 
Piss v. + -1NGJ,) The action of the verb Piss; 
discharge of urine, urinalion ; discharge (of blood, 
etc.) with the urine or by the urinary passages. 

1398 Teevisa Barth. De P.R.xvu, xiii, (Bod). MS), Apium 
. belpep also azens be stone and ajens difficulte of pissinge. 
1542-5 Brinriow Lament. 3 No more then the pissinge of 
n wrenne belpeth to cause the see to flowe. 1615 CROoOKE 
Body of Man 190 The Strangury.., that is, the pissing by 
drops.., dof{th] alwayes accompany the stone of the bladder. 
1698 in Phil. Frans, XX. 314 It stops pissing of Blood. 

b. attrib. and Comé., as pissing-basin, -clout, 
-place, -time, -vessel; + pissing conduit, popular 
name of a conduit near the Royal [xchange, 
which ran with a small stream; + pissing evil, 
name for diabetes; + pissing-post, a public 
urinal, also commonly used for sticking up placards; 
+ pissing-while, co//og. a very short time. 

3494 Will of F. fsell (Somerset Ho. Wills, Reg. Vox, 
If, 21 (4 b)) A grete Cawdren and iij *pyssing basons. 1672 
Wycnratey Love in Wood t. ii, Down to the sucking heiress 
in her *pissing-clont. 1593 Suaxs. 2 fen. V/, Iv. vie 4, T 
charge and command, that of the Cities cost ‘rhe *pissing 
Conduit run nothing but Clarret Wine, 1g98 Stow Surv. 
144 The little Conduite, called the pissing Conduit, by 
the Stockes market. 1565 Coorea Thesaurus, Diatethe, 
. the *pyssyng enill. ¢x4q0 Prom. Par. 402/1 *Pyssynge 
pies oletunt. 1693 Dravven Perszus i. (1697) 416 My harm- 

ess Rhime shalt'scape the dire disgrace Of Common.-shoars, 
and ev'ry pissing-place. 1630 J. Tavnor (Water P.) Wks. 
(N.), On every “pissing post their names I'l place. 1699 
‘Y Baown in R. LEstrange Erasm, Cotlog. (1711) 328 
Whose business and_good qualities you may find upon all 
the Pissing-posts in Town. 1673 (R. Leicn) Transp. Reh. 
2 “Pissing Limes. ¢x4q0 Promp, Pary, 402/1 *Pyssynge 
vesselle. a@1553 Upat Royster D, 1. viii, (Arb. 77 ‘Truce 
for a “pissing while or twaine. 1591 Suaxs. Zw Dent. wv. 
iv. 20. 1678 Rav Prov. (ed. 2) 265 To stay a pissing-while. 

| Pissoceros (pisosie'rgs). [1..p7ssocévos(Pliny), 
a. Gr. moodxnpos (Aristotle), f. nicoa piteh + anpos 
bees-wax.] (See quots.) 

1658 Row.ano Moufet's Theat, Ins. 916 Concerning Wax, 
Bee-glew, dregs of Wax, Pissoceros, Bees-bread, and of 
their Nature and Use. 1706 Prius, Pissoceros, the Pitch: 
wax made by Bees in their Hives; or any Composition of 
Wax and Pitch. 1816 Kiasy & Sp. Entonzol. xxvii. (1818) 
HI. 497 Show us but one instance of bees having substituted 
mud or mortar for mitys, pissoceros, or propolis. 

Pi-ss-pot. Not now in polite use. [f, Prsssd, + 
Pot sé, So carly mod.F. pissepot (1544).] A vessel, 
usually of earthenware, for urine; a chamber-pot. 


ch. 
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ex4qg0 Promp, Parv. 267/1 lurdone, pyssepotte. 1829 
More Suppl. Soulys u. Wks. 1g5/1 And it happen to raine, 
out poure they pispottes vpon his hed. 16ax FLercuer 
Wild Goose Chase u. ii, May be, she knows you, And will 
fling a piss-pot at you. 1743 PAr. Trans. XLII. 614 They 
hold a Piss-pot over the Womens Heads whilst in Labour, 
thinking it to promote hasty Delivery. 

attrib. 1998 3. Jonson Ev. Man in Iam, wn ili, A 
beggar, a slave that never drunk out of better than piss-pot 
metal in his life! 1619 H. Hutton Foities Anat, (Percy 
Soc.) 11 A sowre pis-pot visage. . 

+b. ¢ransf. A nickname for a medical man: 


cf. next. Ods. 

31593 Nasne Four Lett. Coufut, Wks. (Grosart) IT. 236 
Hat phisition Iohn liu'd, ..a sinode of Pispots would haue 
concluded, that Pierce Pennilesse should be confounded 
without repriue. 1600 Dy. Dodypoll 1. Lin Bullen O, Pd UI. 
103 A fustie Potticarie..with his fustian drugges, attending 

your pispot worship, 1662 R. Matuew Uni. Adch. § 24. 18 
ici sheweth the presumption of Pispot Doctors. 

+ Piss-pro:phet. Ods. [f. as prec. + PRo- 
PHET.] One who diagnosed diseases by inspection 
of the urine. 

x6ag Hart Anat, Ur. 1. ii, 32 Now would I willingly 
demand of the most cunning Pisse-prophet, what could he 
haue found out by either of these vtines? 1651 Wirme tr. 
Primrose's Pop. Err. 70 Ca very choletick urine be brought, 
can the pisse-prophet tell which of these diseases doth 
trouble the patient? 1695 D. Turnr.r Afol. Chyrurg. 5 The 
most absurd Predictions of the calculating Piss-prophets, 

+ Pissupprest. Oss. rare—!. Suppression (or 
? retention) of urine. 

1610 Markuam Jfasterg. 1. Ixxvii. 159 The..pissuprest in 
a horse, is when a horse would faine stale, but cannot, 


+ Pist (pist, p’st), 72, Obs. rare. A sibilant 
syllable used to attract atlention, or to call a 
person. (Cf. 11st.) 


1608 Mippteton Trick to catch Old one in. Eij, Foo. 


Pist Drawer,— Dra. Anon sir? 1622 MippLeTon & Row.ey 
Chaugeling v.i, Pist | where are you? 
Pist, sé.: see PISTE 2, 


Pistachio (pist2fio, -té-Jo, -taet{e). Forms: 


a, 5-7 pistace, 6 pystace, 7-8 pistach, 7- pis- 


tache. 8. 6 pistaccio, 7 -acio, 7- pistachio, (9 
-acchio); also (6 pistinachie), 7 pistachie, 
-acie, 8 -achee, 7- pistachia. -y, 7-8 pistacho. 
[The a forms a. OF, gistace (13th c.) and F. p2s- 
tache (pista‘f); the B forms ad, It. féstacchio 


(pistakkyo), some affected by L. pistacia, or by 


Spanish; the y form a. Sp. pistacho (pista‘t{o) ; all 
from L. pistacium (med.L. pistaguium), a. Gr. 
mortdoy pistachio nut, f. moraxn pistacia-tree, 
from OPers.: cf. Pers. sc.9 pistah. See also 


rd 
Pistacta, Pistack, Pistick zt, Fastic. 

Cf. 1393-3 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 219 Item pro ij tb. 
de pistagiis, Ivj s.] 

1. The ‘nut’ or dry drupe of Pestacia vera (see b), 
or its edible kernel, of a greenish colour, ealen 
in Turkey, Greece, etc. (Also pistachio mut: see 3.) 

a. 1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 9b, Thynges good for 
the Lunges: Elycampane: Hysope:..Pystaces, 1616 SuarL. 
& Marun. Country Farme 585 Filberds, pine nuts, pistaces, 
almonds. 1925 Baaptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pistache-Tree, 
The best Pistaches are bronght from Arabia and Syria. 

B. 13998 W. Puiture icaeekstha 1, lit. 94/2 A white kernell 
very pleasant to eate, Jike Pistaccios. 1650 Futwea Pisgah 
1. iv. 1x Nuts (at this day called fistachioes, and most 
cordiall in physick). 1668 Witkins Read Char. u. iv. § 7. 
116 Pistacie, Fistic-nut. 1 Kaver Ace. £. dudia & Py 
247 Philberts, Haslenuts, Pistachias. x7gx J. Hite /7ést. 
Alat. Med. 495 Vhe Pistachia is. of an oblon Figure, pointed 
at both Ends,..about half an Inch in Length. .the Kernet.. 
of a green Colour, of a soft and unctuous Substance. .much 
like the Pulp ofan Almond. 1865 Pall Afaéd G. 20 Oct. 10 
Melons are marvellously cheap and good in Marseilles, so 
are pistachios, 

, 3626 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pistachoes .. joyned with 
Alsons in Almond Milk,.. are an excellent Nourisher. 
1694 Motrevx Radelaés wv. Ix. (1737) 247, Pistachoes, or 
Fistick-Nuts, 1732 Arsutnnot Xudes of Diet 263 Almonds, 
Pistachos, and other Nuts. 

b. The tree Pistacia vera (N.O. Anacardiace’), 
a native of Western Asia, much cultivated in the 
south of Europe. (Also pistachio tree: sce 3.) 

a. €1420 Pallad. on Husd, x1. 184 Pistace isin this moone 
Of planntes sette. 1905 19th Cent. Aug. 269 The olive, 
pistache, injube and plane from Syria. 

B. 1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 227 [Plants] to be first 
set into the Conservatory... Dactyls, Pistacio’s, the great 
Indian Fig. 1751 J. Hitt Hist, Plants 621 ‘The pinnated- 
leaved Pistachia. < 

2. A green colour resembling that of the kernel 
of the pistachio nut. (Also pistachio greem s see 3.) 
Also aitrid. or as adj Of this colour. 

1791 A. M. Portman in A. C. Bower's Diaries & Corr. 
(1903) 141 The fashionable Colors are Coquelicot and 
Pistache. 1888 Daily News 7 June 5/8 A dress of plain 
Pistachio satin. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as pistachio cream, green 
(sb. and adj.), zt, Plantation, tree. 

1598 Efulario Kivb, Pistinachie [?error] Nuts. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 129 Pistach or Fisticke Nuts are ofan 
aromaticall sanour. 1626 H. Mason Zpicure's Fast ii. 13 Drie 
Figgs, Pepper,..Pistace nuts. 1658 Songs Costume (Percy 
Soc.) 164 Madam, here are pistachie nutts. 1698 Parl, Trans, 
XX. 466A sort of Pistachio-Tree, 1736 Baitev Househ. Dict, 
4734 Pistachio Cream, Take a pound of pistachio nuts, break 
the shells and blanch the kernels. 1796 cae Elen. Min. 
(ed. 2) 1. 38 Pistachio grcen, meadow green with a mixture 
of hrown. 3825 Greenhouse Comp. 11. 81 Atlantic Pistachia- 


PISTIA. 


tree, a smatl tree from Barbary in 1790. 3853 Sover 
Pantroph, 121 Galen doubted whether pistachio nuts were 
‘ood for the stomach, 1882 O°DoNovan Mery Oasis 1. 331 
‘he vineyards and pistache plantations, 1899 West. Gaz. 
20 April 7/3 A lovely gown of pale pistachio green satin. 

|| Pistacia (pistafia). [L. pistacta pistachio 
tree (Pallad.), f. Gr. mordwy: see prec.] The 
pistachio tree = prec. 1b; in Zo/, the name 
(adopted by Linnzeus 1737) of the genus to which 
the Pistachio tree belongs, including also the 
Mastic-tree and the Terebinth; the species are 
somelimes collectively called ¢urpentine-trees. 

¢1420 Pallad, on dZusb. w. 685 Pistacia_is graffed now to 
growe In cold lond. 1698 Faven Ace. £. dadia & 2. 355 
The Pistacia sends forth its Branches on high, and renders 
its Nuts ediblein Autumn. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. Bot. App. 
323 Pistacia, Hazel-leaved, Hasnameits, 1871 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Z'rue Vine v. (1872) 197 The Pistacia grows abun- 
dandy in the south of France, but it yields no mastic. 

+b. =prec. ia, pistachio nut. Ods, 

1583 Maaseck BA. of Votes 382 Nuts, dates, fine white 
bread, honnie and Pistacia. 1583 Rates of Customs Dvij, 
Pistacia the pound vid. | 

ce. Comt., as pistacia nut, tree: see prec. 3. 

1760 J. Lee fntrod. Bot. App. 323 Pistacia Nut... Pistacia- 
tree. 1876 Hantey Mat, Aled. (ed. 6) 662 Pistacia nut tree 
extends from Syria to Bokhara and Cabul. 

Pistacite (pi'slasait), Afi, [ad. Ger. pistactt 
(A. G, Werner, 1803), f. PisTacla + -ITE: sonamed 
fromm its colonr.} A synonym of Epmpore, or name 
for a variety of it. 

1828-32 WeesteEr, Pisiacite, pistazile, see Epidote. 1859 
Pace 7iandbk. Geol. Terms, Pistacite, iron and lime 
epidote, in which a large quantity of the lime is replaced 
Ly protoxide of iron,..so called from its pistachio-green 
colour. 1866 LAWRENCE tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 1. 43 
Pistacite..occurs as an accessory and very frequently in 
hornblende rocks, and is probably the product of decom- 
position of hornblende. os 

+ Pistack, pistake. 02s. Anglicized forms 
of Pistacuio, chiefly in comb. See also Pistick. 

rsox Percivatt Sf. Diet., A lhostigo, athocigo, pistacke 
tree, 1639 Hoan & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xi. § 123 Pistakes, 
services, carohs,.. dates. 1658 Puituirs, Psstachocs, or 
Pistack led. 1706 Pistake] Nuts, 

Fistareen (pistarzn). Also 8 pistereen, 9 
arene. [app.a popular formation from peseéa.] 
An American or West Indian name for a small 
Spanish silver coin formerly current there. 

1774 J. Avams in Ham, Lett. (1876) 10 So I gave pistareens 
enough among the children to have paid twice for niy enter- 
tainment. 1788 M. Cutter in Life, etc. (1888) I. 432 Gave 
him refreshments, oats, and a pistereen. 1807-8 W. Irvine 
Sadmag. (1824) 212 A pistareen’s worth of bows for a dellar. 
1872 O. W. Houmes /oet Break/.-t.iii, Task him to change 
a pistareen, ; " 

b. aéérib. or as adj. Concerned with small 
matters; pcelty, paltry; ¢f. Picayune. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IT. 310 Now 
and then, an amiable parson. . believes in a pistareen-Piovi- 
dence, 1861 Hottann Less Lie xi. 156 Mr, Emerson 
becomes equally flippant and irreverent when he speaks of 
a‘ pistareen Providence’. : 

+ Pistate, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. pistat-, ppl. 
stem of fis/dre lo pound (?later, to knead, to bake), 
frequent. of pizsére to pound, crush; cf pistor 
baker.] érazs. To bake. 

31599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 63/2 Permit them 
bake with breade; and it being pistatede, breacke it and 
hould it at thye Eares, being very warme. 1604 R. Cawperey, 
Pistated, baked. 1623 Cockeram nt, Baked, pistated. — 

+Piste!. Ods. rare-'. [See Pisric.] In piste 
Indtk, rendering L, spica Indica, Indian spikenard. 

cxgro Pallad, on Husb, xi. 411 (Bodley MS.) Fyne mirre 
an unce, and of the piste Indik [v7 pisce indyk] But half 
an unce. 3 hk f 5 ae 

|| Piste? (pést), pist (pist). [F. péste = It. 
pesta, Sp. pista:-L. pista (se. via), beaten track, 
f, pist-us, pa. pple. of pizséve to pound, stamp.] 
The beaten track of a horse or olher animal; the 
track of a racc-course or training-ground, 

1727-41 Cuamarrs Cyct., Piste, in the manage, the track 
or trend, which a horse makes upon the ground he goes 
over. .. The fiste of a horse may be either sragle, or double. 
1882 Ocivie, Pist, Piste, 1897‘ Oma! Massarenes xxvii, 
She looks as racing mares do when they come in off the 
trotting piste. 

Pistel, -ell, -elle, etc., var. ff. PisTLE, elc. Ods. 

+Pistelarie. Obs. rave—'. [ad. med.L. episto- 
larium; cf. PISTLE.] = eistovar sé, 

31431 Rec. St. Mary ai Hill 27, ij masse hokes and a 
pistelarie. . 

Pistereen, variant of PISTAREEN. 

| Pistia (pi'stii). ot.  [mod.L. (Linnzeus 
1737); cf Gr. moras drinkable, liquid. (?in allu- 
sion to ils deriving its nutriment from water.)] 
A genus of floating water-plants allied to Duck- 
weed, the type of N.O. istiacea, comprising one 
species (P, Stratiotes), which covers the surface of 
ponds and tanks in warm countries ; also called 
tropical duckweed, and (in W. Indies) water-lettiuce. 

31765 J. Bartram Frat. 31 Dec. in W. Stork Ace. £, 
Florida (1766) 17 At the entrance of the river into the great 
lake there floats prodigious quantities of the pistia. 1878 
H. M. Stantey Dark Coné, IL. vi. 183 The inhabitants .. 
devoted themsetves..to fishing, and the manufacture of salt 
fiom the Pistia plants. 1906 Blackw. Afag, Feb. 213/1 The 
floating Pistia, for all the world like a minute cabbage. 


PISTIC, 


Pistic (picstik),@. [ad. L. pistic-us (Vulg.), a. 
Gr. morixds perhaps ‘genuine, pure’, f. mioris faith; 
but sec quot. 1881.] In nard pistic, pistic nard = 
Gr. vdpdos matiay in Mark xiv. 3 and John xii. 3 
(in Bible versions translated speherard). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psened. Ef, vu. vii. 351 Nor must 
that perhaps be taken for a simple unguent, . but rather 
a composition, as Marke and John imply by pistick Nard, 
that is faithfully dispensed. 1649 Jen. Favtor Ge. Exenip. 
ut. Sect. xiii, She came..with a box of Nard Pistick, salutary 
and precious. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Sctnd. u. St. Mary 
Magd., Why is this rich, this pistic nard Spilt, and the 
box quite broke and marr'd? 1881 N. ‘I, (R.V.) dark xiv. 3 
Ointment of spikenard. J/argin, Gr. pistic nard, pistic 
being perhaps a local name. Others take it to mean 
genuine; others, frguid, 

+ Pistick, sd. @.) Ods. [A deriv. of Pisva- 
cHio (in some of its forms; cf. also Pisrack), 
perh, assimilated to Fistic, a form of the same 
word through Arabic. (Possibly confused with 
prec.)] = Pisracuio: chiefly in comb. 

1621 Burton Avad. Aled. 1. ii.1.i, Trallianns disconimends 
figs, .. which others especially like of, and so of pistick nots, 
1655 Mourer& Benner Heatth's Impr. (1746) 2 Fisticks, 
or rather Pisticks, ..are Nuts growing in the Knob of the 
Syrian or Egyptian Turpentine-tree. 

Pistil (pistil). Bot. Forms: a, 6-7 pestill, 
7 pestle (see PESTLE). 8. 8-9 in L. form pistil- 
lum (pl. -a). y. 8- pistil, [In sense i, the 
same word as Pestir, OF. pestel:—L. prstillum. 
For sense 2, the L. word itself was first used, the 
place of which @1750 began to be taken by its 
Fr, adaptation péstil ( pistite Tournefort, 1694, 

pistil admitted by the Académie, 1762).] 

1. In early use (in form pestle, pestild, The 
thick pestle-like spadix of araceous plants. Oés. 

a, 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. vi. 320 Of Dragons {Dracun- 
culus]...At the top of the stalke groweth a long hoose or 
huske, lyke to the hoose or codde of Aron, or Wake Robin, 
of a greenish colour without, and ..the clapper or pestill 
that groweth vp within the sayde huske. 1658 Sm T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, Vhose yellow fringes about the 

urple Pestill. 1672 Josseern New Eng. Rarities 7o This 

lant is one..with a sheath or Hood like Dragons, but the 
pestle is of another shape,. having a round Purple Ball on 


the top of it. i" 

2. ta mod. use, The female organ of a flowcr, 
situated (one or more) in the centre, and com- 
prising (in its complete form) the ovary, style, and 
stigma. 8. in L. form Pistia; -y. in form péstil. 

B. {1700 Tournerort Just, Ref Herd. (1919) 1. 70 Pistillam 
appello partem eam, qua floris centrum inter stamina ocen- 
pare solet.) 1726 Klower Gard. Dispd, Introd., Pistillunna 
small Thread or Stamen, with an Apex on the Top of it, 
growing out of the Seminary Vessels, exactly in the Center 
of some Flowers. 1760 Tees Introd. Bot. te V. (1765) 11 
The Pistillum is the Female Part of the Flower. 1830 
Linotey Vaé. Syst. Bot. 6 Pistilla numerous,..or united 
into a single many-celled pistillum. 

y- 11694 Tourxerorr Botan, 54 J’appelle pistile cette 
partie de fa fleur qui en occupe otdinairement le centre.] 

31749 Stack (tr. from Fr.) in Phil Trans. XLVE. so The 
Hedtor Embryo of the Fruit. .oceupies the whole Inside of 
the Calyx. 1756 Watson téid, XLUX. 806 It has neither 
Calyx nor Petal, but consists only of one Stamen and one 
Pistil. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. i (1794) 23 This. .is 
called the pistil or pointal, 1872 Otiven Llem. Bot, 1. i. 10 
The papele taken together, constitute the pistil; they are 
the fourth and last series of the flower-leaves. 

3. Coms., as pistil-bearing adj. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 96 Having its male or stamen-bearing 
flowers borne ou long club-shaped spikes, and the pistil- 
hearing ones in round heads. 

Pistil, obs. f. Pesrue, var, PIsTLE Ods. 

Pistillaceous (-éfas), @ vare. [f. Bot. L. 
Pistiliem Pistiy +-ACkOUS.] = PISTILLARY. 

1760 J. Lue Jutrod. Bot. 1. xii. (1765) 30 Prstiddaceous 
WVectaria, such as accompany the Pistillum. ee : 

Pistillar, a. rare. [f. L. type *péstilfar-is, £. 
péstill-tints sec -AR.] = next. 

1876 Hooker Sol, Primer 48 The pistillar leaf is called a 


on el. . . "qyyuce 

Pistillary (pisstiliri), @. Bot. [£ Bot. L. 
Pistill-umn Pistih + -ARy: in mod.F. péstiliaire.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pistil. 

1848 Linptey /xtrod, Bot. (ed. 4) UL. 88 The pistillary 
apparatus. 1866 Zyveas. Bot. 897 Pistillary cord, a channel 
which passes from the stigma through the style into the 
ovary, 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 269 The pistillary 
body is attenuated and prolonged above the ovule. 


Pistillate (pisstilét), @, ot, [ad. mod.L. 
pistillat-us, f, as prec. + -aTE2 2. In mod.F. 


pisstillé) Waving a pistil or pistils (and no 
stamens); female. (Opp. to staminate.) 
1828-32 in Wezster. 1861 BenTLEV Afan. Bot. 403 Qa 
istillate flower, 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. 1. iv. 39 In the 
Ver Nettle, staminate and pistillate flowers are on the 
same plant. 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. vi. (ed. 6) 191 Flowers 
ae .. Pistitlate.. when the pistils are present and the stamens 
absent, 

+ Pistilla‘tion. Ods. rave—'. [f. L. pistéll-um 
pestle + -ation.] A pounding with a pestle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. u. v.83 They submit unto 
pistillation, and resist not an ordinary pestle, ‘ 

| Pistillidium (pistili-didm). of. Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. pisti/t-2em Pisvit + -édiune = Gr. -1di0v, 
dim. suffix.) The female organ in the higher 


Cryptogams, usually called AncHEGONIUM. 
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1854 [see AncHEGONIUM]., 1857 Hexrrey L¢e. Bot. § 908 
In the majority of the Orders the female organ occurs in 
a form somewhat analogous to the ovule of Phanerogamia, 
called the archegonium (or pistiltidium)’, 1861 BuxtrLey 
Aan, Bot, (1870) 366 The reproductive organs of... Mosses 
+ -are called antheridia and archegonia or pistillidia. 

Pistilliferous (pistilifaas), 2. ot, [f. L. 
Pistillum Pistin + -(1)FEROUS, afier F, péstélde ere.) 
= PistiLtare. (Opp. to staminéferoits.) 

1785 Martyn Aousscan's Bot. ix. (1794) 95,1 beg leave.. 
to call... those which have only the pistils, pistulliferous 
flowers. 1880 Sir KJ. Reep Yapan M1. 42 There are two 
kinds of this shrub, pistilliferous and staminiferons. 

Pistilligerous (-i'dgéros), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
-(1)GERoUs.] _Prorluctive of or fertile in pistils. 

1843 GairritH in Pras. Lise, Soc. (1845) XIX. 204 note, 
‘The transition between the two types exists in duthocervs, 
which in the development of its anthers and habits has miuch 
in common with the pistilligerous lype. 

Pistilline (pistiloin), 2. (6 lot. L. pistel-am 
+-INE!.] a. = PISTILLATE.  b. ISTILLARY, 

1844 Carpenter Veg. Phys. 497 The stamineons and pistil- 
line flowers grow in separate clusturs.. 1854 Banrour CL. Bi: 
Sot. 175 Vhe pistilline whorl..denuminated the gyhoceini 

Pistillody (pistilodi). “o¢. (f. mod. pisez/- 
ldi-une, £. péstill-ent: see -opE and cf. Puy.iopy.J 
Metamorphosis of other florat organs into pistils. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lew. d 

Pistio-logy, Erron. pisteo-. [f. Gr. miori-s 
faith + -Locy: cf. PuraskoLocy.] A theory or 
science of faith or religious belief. 

1900 Ch. O. Rez. Oct. 66 We have practically..no pisteo- 
logy, to deal with the foundations, nature, validity, and 
limits of religions faith. 

+ Pistle, sé. Ods. Forms: 1 pistol, 2-6 pistel, 
4 pistol, pystol, 4-5 pystil(], 4-6 pistell(e, 
pistil, -ill(e, pystyl, -yll(e, 4-7 pistle, 5 pistul, 
-yl(1, 5-6 (8 Se.) pystle, pystell. [OE. pistol, 
aphetic form of epistol, ad. L. epistola Evistie.] 

J. A communication in writing, a letter; a literary 
work, or a dedication, in the form of a letter: 
Epistie sé. 1, 1b, re 

¢1000 /Exrnie Safnts' Ldves ut. 382 Da awrat se earming 
inid hise agenra hande..pone pistol. 1382 Wycetar Dan. iin 
97 In to eche lond he (the king] sente a pistle. 1395 Purvey 
Remonstrance (1851) 4 ‘Vhis article is taught bi seynt Jerom 
in hise pistlis. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 202/1 Saynt Leo 
wrote a pistle to fabyane bisshop of constantynople ayenst 
enticium and nestoritum, 1520 Mort Dyaloge u. Wks. 178/2 
A piste of Plinye wrytten to the Emperoure Trayane. 1595 
fing. Tripe-wife (1881) 145 Your Pamphlet lackes both 
a Pistle anda Patrone. 1787 Burns Let. to W. Nicol x June, 
I was gaun to write you a lang pystle. 

2. spec. An apostolic letter, forming part of the 
New Testament: = Epistiy sd. 2. 

¢1o00 Evrric De Vet. et de Nov. Test. (Grein) 14 lacob 
se rihtwisa awrat anne pistol. ¢ 1200 Vices § Virtues 3R 
San(c)tus Panlus ns takd on his pisteles. 1303 R. Brune 
Handi, Synne 7122 Se now what seynt Poule seys Yn a 
pystyL ¢1380 Wveur Wks. (1880) 101 As gospillis & pistles 
witnessen. 15st CrowLey Pleas, 6 Payne 215 And in Tohns 
Pistle these wordis be. 

3. Zect. An extract from an apostolic letter (or, 
as in quot. @ 1450, from some other Scriptural book) 
read in the Eucharistic office: = EpisTLe sd, 3. 

€1175 Lamb, Hom, 89 Wit is ireht on bes pistles redinge 
fef. ¢ 1000 uernic /fom. (Th.) 1. 414 Hit is ape on dyssere 
ps ns 1400 Wael Bible 1V. 683 (heading) 

dere bigynneth a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the 
bible 3¢ mai fynde the lessouns, pistlis, and gospels, that 
ben rad in the chirche al the jeer. /dfd. 686 note a, Pistil 
Jerem, [so Jassivt), a 1480 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 106 The 
princes of xij lynages, wherof the pistelle upon the feest of 
Alhalwynne makithe mencion. 1450-1530 J/yr~. our Ladye 
126 The pystel that is redde in the masse, 1590 H. Barrow 
in Conferences i. 8 The Papists .. haue the same Creedes,.. 
Pistles, Gospels, i ; 

b, Hence, the title ‘ Pistle of (Sweet) Susane’: 
Daniel xiii in the Vulgate, containing the story of 
Susanna, being the Lesson or Epistle of the Mass 
for the Saturday of the third week in Lent. 

But it is probable that here ‘pistle' was subsequently 
taken as = legend or story. 

1380-1400 B. AY, Addit, MS. 22283 (heading) Here by- 
gynnep a pistil of Susan. /d/d. 1. 363 Pis ferlys bi-fel In be 
days of Danyel, Pe pistel _witnessep wel OF pat profete, 
e142§ Wyntoun Cron. (MS, eet 12 (Laing 4326), He 
iHucheoun] made a gret Gest of hare, And pe Awntyr 
of Gawane, Pe Pistil als of Suet Susane. 

4A (pokey) story or discourse, 

Most of the examples appear to be after Chaucer. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7’, 165 ‘Tho rowned she a pistel in 
his ere. ¢ 1422 Hoccteve Afi. Poems {1892) 221 He a pistle 
rowned in hire ere. 1479 J. Paston in P. Letd. 111. 257 
When | was with myn onele, E had a longe pystyll of hym, 
that [etc.). ?arisso Freivis of Berwik 184 in Duubar's 
Poents (S.T. S,) 291 Scho rownis than ane pistill in his eir. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pistle-book, -making, 
~penner, -reader, -reading; pistle-cloth, a cloth 
covering or wrapper for the books of the epistles. 

¢1000 Canons of Aitfric $21 in Thorpe Laws HH. 350 
Saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & musse-boc. ¢ 1000 
fEtrric Hom. (Th.) }. 294 Lucas se Godspellere ns manode 
on disre pistol-readinge, bus cwedende [etc.. — De 
Consuet, Monach, in Auglia X¥11. 406 Sacerd diacon & 
pistel radere. 1434 /xv. St. Mary's, Scarboroughin Archzo- 
logia LI. 66 Cum uno alio libro vocato le pistelboke. 1559 
Will of Thone (Somerset Ho.), To y* cherche to-whordes a 
pystyll book. 1589 Hay any Work A iijb, 1 haue as good 
a gift in pistle making, as you haue at priemeero. 1589 
Papfpew. Hatchet Dij, Lam worth twentie Pistle-penners, 


t 
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PISTOL. 


llence + Pi'stle v. (xonce-wa.) trans., to write 
an epistle upon, assail with an epistle, satirize. 

1589 Pape w. Hatchet 28 ‘lake heed, he will pistle thee. 

Pistle, Pistlett, obs. ff. Pisror, lsroLer. 

+ Pistler. Ods. Also 6 pystiller, 6-7 pis- 
teler, pistolor. [f. Pisriz sé,+-ER1.] One who 
reads the Epistle at the Communion: = EvistLEr 
2, EPISTOLER 2. 

@ 1529 SKELTON H/are the Mauke 121 These be my gos: 
aoe These be my pystillers. 1577-87 Houixsuno Chron. 

I}. 920/2_A pistler: of singing priests ten. 1579 [Mills & 
tuo, N.C. (Surtees) 11.18 ‘To the Gospeller and pi-toler 
6/844 pec, a 1640 J. BALL Anse. fo Canne t. (1642) 143 
Organ-players, gospellers, pistelers. 

Pistol (pistol), sé Also 6 pistolle, 6-7 
pistoll, 7 pistle. a, obs. F, sistole (1566 in 
II. Estienne) a pistol. So It, Sp. pistoda ? from 
Fr.), App. a shortened form of fistolet, which was 
carlicer both in Fr. and Eng., and in Fr. has out- 
lived féstole, See PisroLer!.] 

1. Asmall firc-arm, with a more or less curved 
stock, adapted to be held in, and fired by, one hand. 

e1570 Sir H. Gitsert Q. 2 Aehed, (18695) 4 To teache 
noble men and gentlemen..to skirmish on liorsbacke with 
pistolles. 1879 Dicces Séreéfot, 111 ‘Vo vive the Enemye 
a volue of their Pistols 160% Sin W. Coxrxwatuis #5, ic 
‘Yo keep this Case of Pistols continually ready charged, 
and bent, eas Tucker £4. Nat, (1834) Hf. 373 16 a 
man.. should havea pistul holden over him,and be threatened 
with being shot through the head. 1841 Lane elrad. Ves. 
I. 126 With a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle, 

th. éransf. (p1.) Troops armed with pistols, 
pistoleers. Obs. rare. 

1598 Barrer Vheor. Warres v, ii, 143 
seconded with armed Pistols or Lances. 

c. Volta’s pistol, a metallic tubular vesscl, closed 
with a cork, in which an explosive mixture of 
gascs may be ignited by an electric spark. 

1784 Wattin Phil, Trans. UXX1V. 331 In the sanic 
manner as is donc in the inflammable air pistol. 1843 /exnzy 
Cyc8A XXVI. se He [Volta] also invented (1777) the instru- 
ment which has been called the clectrical pistol, 1872 
Everett tr, Deschanel’s Elent. Nat. Philos. 556 Vhis expert: 
ment is usually shown by means of Volta’s pistol, which is a 
metallic vessel containing the mixture and closed by a cork. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as pistol-bag, -ball, -barrel, 
-belt, -bullet, -bult, flint, -holster, -pocket, -powder, 
practice, -range; pistol-like, -shaped adjs. ; pistol- 
wise ady.; pistol-arm, the arm with which the 
pistol is held when fired; pistol-cane, a con- 
cealed pistol in the form of a cane, or a cane cun- 
taining a concealed pistol ; pistol-carbine, a pistol 
provided with a detachable butt-piece, so as to be 
fired either as a pistol or as a carbine; pistol- 
grip, 2 projection, in shape like the batt of a pistol, 
on the under side of a gun-stock, to give a firiner 
grip for the hand in firing; pistol-hand, (a) 
the hand in which the pistol is held; (4) = 

pistol-grip; pistol key, a watch-key in the form 
of a pistol ; pistol man, a man accustomed to use 
a pistol, a duellist; pistol-pipe (Ak/adlurgy), 
the blast-pipe of a hot-blast furnace ; pistol-proof, 
+56. ability to resist a pistol-shol; @., able to resist 
a pistol-shot (sec Proor sé.and a.); pistol-splint 
Surg., a splint shaped like a pistol, used esp. in 
certain fractures of the arm. See also PistoL-snor. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, VM give it him in the 
“pistolarm, or so. zor Lend. Gaz. No, 3714/4 Lost.., a 
pair of green Velvet *Pistol-Bags embroidered with Gold. 
182x Byron Ids. (1846) 584/2 A man who can snuff a 
candle..with a *pistol-ball) 1655 Mre. Worcester Cert, 
inv. Yndex 7 Light *Pistol-barrels. 1660 N. Ince1.o Betiz. 
$ Un 1. (1682) 130 They imploy such utensils when they 
make *Pistol-hullet. 1835-6 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 7435/2 
This tumour had the volume of a..pistol-bullet. 1814 Scorr 
Waz, \viii, Striking the boy upon the head with the heavy 
*pistol-butt. 1818 — Art. Alidt. xlv, He. .filled his pipe, 
lighted it with the assistance of his *pistol-flint, and smoked. 
1874 I. W. Lone Amer, Wild-fowl i. 27 A *pistol-grip is 
thought by some to be an advantage, 1892 Greener Sreeche 

Loader 84 he rational gun stock. embodies qualities lon 
sought in pistol grip guns. 1856 Lncycd. Brit, (ed. 8) XI. 
aye A *pistol-hand is a handsome. addition to the gun- 
stock. 1892 Greener Sreech-Loader 82 The pee eed 
gun-stock, especially in that form..known technically as 
half pistol-hand, is the common form throughout Canada 
and the United States. 1 A. Rosertson Muggets, etc, 
186, I knocked the fellow’s pistol-hand up with a rapid blow. 
1834 L. Ritcuie Wand. by Seine 167 We hear..the *pistol- 
like report of beer, and the more soberly alluring plunk { of 
wine-corks. 1784 R. Bace Barharn Downs 1. 213, 1 once 
intended to have shot at him,..hut not being much of a 
“pistol man..I changed my mind. 1669 Srurmy Afariner's 
Afag.v. xii. 65 *Pistol Powder is now commonly made of 
Salt-peter five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole. 
asgo Sir R. Wituiams Desc. Warre 29 The forepart of 
his curaces of a light *pistoll proofe. 1607 R. Clarew) 
tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 237 Harnesse .. not 
halfe so weighty, and yet of pistol proof. 1692 Lutrree 
Brief Kel, (1857) VW. 402 Armour pistoll proofe 27 foot dis- 
tance. 1864 ‘TRevetyan Conipet. Wallah (1866) 82 The 
sepoys plied them with shot at *pistol-range, 1893 Syq. 
Soa Lex, *Pistol-splint, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVE. 6/1 
The Major, holding on with one hand, used the rifle *pistol- 
wise. 

Pistol, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. pistoler.] 

1. ¢vans. To shoot with a eo. 

1607 Dexter Hist. Sir 7. Wyatt Wks. le HW, 112 
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They are alwayes 


PISTOLADE, 


Powder the Varlet, pistoll him. 1691 Woon 474, O.con. 1. 
757 He, out of a deep reluctancy, pistol’d himself in_his 
Cabin, 1748 Ricusrnson Clarissa (1511) VII, xvii. 91 He is 
ahiaid you will pistol him. 1 Crockett Aalders 152, 
I declare I could have pistolled him there and then. 

2. inir. ‘To make a noise like the report of a 
pistol; to crack. nozce-zse. 

1898 F. Wiitmorein Atlantic Monthly Apr. 500/ 1 His whip- 
lash whistling and pistoling about his head. 

Hence Pisstoling, -olling vé/.sh. and ppl.a. 
(also fig.). 

1637 Hevun Brief Answ. 111 One or two godly Ministers 
-. were threatned .. with Pistolling and hanging. 1816 
Scorrstatig. xxii, He has had gunning and pistolling enough. 
a Moruny Crit. Altse. Ser. 11. 392 Macaulay advances 

with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistolling ways. 

Pistol, variant of PistLeE Oéds, 

+ Pistola‘de, sé. Ods. [a. obs. I. pistodade 
a pistol-shot (1592 in Godefroy Cowf/.), f. pistole 
Piston + -ADE; cf. cannonad:.] A pistol-shol, 
or wound inflicted by one. Ilence Pistolade v. 
¢frans., to altack or fire upon with pistols. 

1598 R. Dariincton Jets. Trav. G ij, One of the Kiag 
of Nauarres troupes gaue him a Pistuladein the head. [1658 
Punters, 2stedado (Mtal.), a shot, or wound given with a 
Pistol.] 1815 Soutney in Q. Aevw. XU. 41 The bravery 
with which he and Admiral Gantheaume and M. Daure 
pistoladed the English gun boats. ; 

+ Pistolar, pistelar. Sv. Ols. (Deriv. ob- 
scure: ?iclated to next.] Name of a small coin, 
said to be synonymous with Lrarp, 

isso Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1.106 Legiis. .refusis to tak 
«the pistelaris dulzeartis, alias callit the liartis. sdid., 
‘Vhat nane..refuse the pistoloris nor deliaris, alias liartis. 

Pistole (pistdu'l). Also 6-8 pistol{l. [a. F. 
pistole the coin (¢ 1620 d'Aubigny /@xes/e), app. 
shortened from fés/ole/: see PistoteT?. The coin 
was net known by any corresponding name in 
Spain or Italy.] A name formerly applied to 
certain foreign gold coins; sometimes (as in quot. 
1592) synonymous with TisroLeT?; sfec., from 
¢ 1600, given to a Spanish gold coin worth fiom 
16s. 6d, to 18s.; also applied (after French) to the 
louis d’or of Louis XIII, issued in 1640, and 
sometimes to the Scottish twelve pound piece of 
William UI, 1701, = 41 English. 

1592 Lane. Wills Il. 127 One peece of gold..to the value 
of vj web is called a pistole. 1594 Nasue Christ's 7. 
Ep. to Rdr., Great pieces of gold, such as duuble Pistols and 
Portugues. 1643 Dect, Commons, Reb. ret. 49 Fourteene 
peeces of cight, and a double Pistoll. 1678 4id. 7raus. 
XII. 1005 Who both have commonly sold their Glasses at 
the rate of a Pistol li.e. about 17 shillings and six pence) 
the foot. 1709StEKLE Sadler No. 5 #5 Instead of 2g Pistoles 
formerly allowed to cach Member. 1819 Miss MitForv in 
L'Estrange £4/¢ (1870) I. iii.69 Only think of the Chancellar’s 
sending the President a pistole to pay the pustage of his 
letters. 1898 G. B. Rawnincs Brit. Coinage 189 Vhe last 
Scottish gold coins, the twelve- and six-pound pieces Scots, 
sometimes called pistoles and half pistolcs .. minted from 
gold imported from Afiica by the Daricn Co..1701, 1899 
sur J. Evans in 4. § Q. oth Ser. TV. 443/1 Quadruple pistoles 
..in the last century were commonly accepted in England as 
being of the value of 34 12s. 

Pi'stoled, ¢. Also -old. [f. Pisron sd. + 
-ED%,] Equipped with a pistol or pistols. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp, u. vii, Being double 
pistold, and well sworded. 

Pistoleer (-io'1). [Sec -Eer and cf. PistoLier.] 
One who uses or is skilled in the use of a pistol ; 
a soldier armed with a pistol. 

1832 Carcyte Alise., Boswells Yoknson (1857) 111. 94 Is 
the Chalk-Farm Pistoleer inspired with any reasonable Belier 
and Determination? 1855 Prescott Philip 27, & vii, A corps 
of German pistoleers,of whom there was a ly inthe French 
service. 1883 Asmerican VII, 116 The first step..must be 
the condign punishment of the Danville pistoteers. 

+Pistoler. Ods. [f. Piston sé. + -En1.] A 
maker of pistols. 

1638 W. Movntacu in Buecteuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I, 282 The King..sets all the armourers and pistolers 
a.work for himself, : 

Pistoler, variant of PrstLER Ods. 

i Pistolese. Ods. rare~. [It. pistolese ‘a 
great dagger, hanger, or wood-knife” (Florio), a 
sb. use of Péstolese adj., of or pertaining to Pistoia, 
in L. Pistorium, a town of Tuscany, still having 
manufactures of iron and steel, and esp. gunmaking ; 
cf. Sp. péstoresa poniard.] A short sword or 
dagger (understood to have been made at or named 
from Pistoia). Sce Prsrouer!, Prstow. 

3549 Sir T. Hopy Trav. (1902) 14 A varlett..cam behinde 
him and with a pistolese gave him his deathe’s wounde. 
[Margix] A pystolese is a shorte broadsword. 

tPistolet1. 0d. Also 6 -olett, -ollet, pysto- 
let(t, pistlett, pestilet(t, pestelet, 6-7 Se. pisto- 
lat(e. [a. F. péstolet, (a) a small dagger or poniard; 
(4) a smalf fire-arm, a pistol, in It. péstoletto 
(16th c.) ; app. dim. from stem of It. prsiolese (see 
PISTOLESE). 

The theory is that F. pistolet (or 2 3t. pistoletto) with dim. 
form was applied first to a small dagger, as compared to the 
It. pistolese, and was thence transferred to the pistol, which 
was also smal! as compared with the harquebus: see H. 
Estienne Conf de la tangue fr. avee le grec, 1569, préface.] 

A small fire-arm: the earlicr name of the PisToL. 


| pistolograph. 


908 


sso Neg. Privy Councit Scot. 1.95 To schut with halff 
haige or culvesing or pistolate. 1961-a in Aviddéesex County 
Rec. (1886) 1. 43 A pystolett de ferro et calibe. 1967 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 593 To schuate with culvcringts, 
daggis, pistolettis, or ony uthciis gunnis or ingynis of fyre- 
werk, [So 1571, 1573: 1599. 1626, 1637, etc. /déd.] 1583 
Foxe A. & AL. (ed. 4) 2153/1 The Amirall .. by the way was 
stroken with a Pistolet charged with iij pellets. 1590 fl i/ts 
§& duv. N.C. (Surtees) UL. 185 The apparell of Mr Joba 
Lawson, and his pistlett, and the stiinges to it, 20. “1599 
James I BagtA, Awpor (1603) 47 My lawes made against 
gunnes and traiterous pistulets. 1650 Trarp Comer. Nine, x 


| 7 The Lutherans met by the clap of harquebuzcs and pistolets. 


+ Pistolet%. Ods. Also 6 pisto-, pystolette, 
Se. pistolat(t, -ate, 7 pistollet, -olett. [a. I’. 
pistolet (early 16th ec. in Matz.-Darm.; Godefroy’s 
date 1480 is doubted), History obscure. 

Generally held to be the same word as pistole? the weapon, 
and according to Des Accords (16th ¢. in Littré) applied in 
pleasantry to the Spanish écus ‘because they are smaller 
than the others", But as yet French lexicographers cite 
no instances of pisfofe? the weapon of as early a date as 
those of Aisfolet the coin.] | f , ; 

A name given to certain foreign gold coins; in 
the 16th, usually ranging in valne from 55, 1¢d. 
to 6s. Sd. ; in later times ,quot. 1659) = PIsTOLE. 

1553 Proclam. 4 May in Suador Proclam. [ || Beery 
Pystolette .. shalbe detned and accepted to be att ¢ value 
of vj.s. ij.d. of the curraunt moneye of this realine. 1556 W. 
Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 99, I payed thein [off 
the coast of Barbary] twentie and seuen Pistolets. 1560 
Proclant 2 Nov. in WS. Arch, Lodl. Foc 11 Me 32 Of late 
the peece of gold called the Pistolet was made Currant at 
fiue shyllynges & tenne pence. Dy the name or value of 
Pistolettes, none shalbe currant.. but only foure several! 
peeces and Coynes hereafter pourtraicted and stamped: 
‘The fyrst and seconde beyng of the kyng of Spaynes Coyne, 
the thyrde of Venize, and the fourth of Florence. 1574 
Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 145 Ane rose nobill, 
twa angell nobilis and twa pistolat crownis, 1599 THyNne 
Axnimadz. {1875) 47 Aboute the valewe of fijs lid, beinge 
halfe a pistolet Italiane or spanyshe. 1617 Moryson /é72, 
1. 290 ‘Lhe Spanish pistolet, and duuble pistolet..the double 
pistulet contains two French Crownes. /éid. 291 At Venice 
..A double pistalet of Spaine, called Dublon, is .. giuen for 
seuenteene lires. 1659 Levin Aramen Hist. t. 268 Each 
Tistolet exchang'd at sixteen shillings six pence. 

+Pistoleter, -ier. Ods. [f Pisroer!: 
sce -1ER.] A soldier armed with a pistol. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 144 The Pistoleters and Argoletiers. 
1s81 Stywaro Mart, Discipd . 136 The hargulaters.. who 
with the pistolaters are the first that begins the battaile. 
1598 Barrer Theor. WVarres 3 A troupe of horse, either 
Pistoletiers, Hargulatiers or Lanciers. 

+ Pistoletto. Ods.  [a. It. pistoletta: see 
PistoLet1.] = Pistoter}!, Also a@érid. (In quots. 

Jig. or allusive.) 

1647 Warn Sinip. Cobler 75 To talk Squihs and Pisto- 
letto’s charged with..powder of Love and shot of Reason. 
1647-8 Wooo Life 15 Feb. (O. H.S.) L. 139 Give fire to the 
pistoletto tobacco pipe charg'd with it's Indian powder. 

Pistolgraph (pi‘sialgraf). Also pisto‘lograph. 
[f. Prsron sd., after photograph. (Cf. snap-shot.)] 
Name of an apparatus for obtaining instan- 


taneous photographs or a photograph so ob- | 


tained. Also a/frid. in fig. sense. So Pi-stolgram, 
an instantaneous photograph; Pistolo'graphy, 
instantancous photography. 
1862 Catal, Internat. Exhib., Brit. Div. xiv. 6 Skaife, 
7 Baker Strect, W.—Pistolgraph, with a selection of eee 
uctions called pistolgrams, 1866 Aforn. Star 2 Jan., The 
i ‘This beautiful invention is now to be seen.. 


at ..118, Pall Mall. The pistolgram is a picture in glass, 


obtained in 1he first instance, by an instantaneous flash of 


light, and subsequently made permanent by fire. £é7¢., The 
most interesting feature in pistolography is its alliance with 
the magnesium light. /éfd., It is for this class of portrait 
the pistolograph is chiefly intended. 1887 GLapstone in 
19th Cent, Jan. 1 The instantaneous, or ‘pistol-graph’, criti- 
cisms demanded hy the necessities of the daily press. xg01 
Daily Chron. 27 Nov. 7/3 It has pictures of Nebraska and 
statistics—pistolgraph statistics. 

+ Pistolie'r. 00s. [2. obs. F. prstolier, f. 
pistole (obs.) pistol: see -1ER.] A soldier armed 
with a pistol. 

3577-87 HoLinsHED Chron, III. 1187/1 Certcine of the 
English lances and pistoliers, with certeine harquebutters. 
1998 Barret Theor, Warres v. ii. 142. 16aa Marknam BA. 
War wi, 82 The armed French Pistoliers, the Carbines, 
and the Light-horse. 

Pi'stolship. xonce-wad. [f. Piston sé.: see 
-suip.) Skill in nsing pistols; pistol practice. 

1895 WisTER in Harper's ATag, Mar. 537 The Governor... 
bad begun to study pistolship. 

Pistol-shot. [f. Pistot sd. + Suor sé.) 

1. A shot from a pistol. 

166a J. Davics tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 267 M. Man- 
delslo..kill'd the Leader of the Indian paity with a Pistol- 
shot. 1796 HELEN M, Wittiams Lett. France IV. 137 (J od.) 
Several pistol-shot were fired at the president. 1899 T. M. 
Exuis Farce Cat'seye Rings 122 Then there was a pistol- 
shot, and Clayside stood breathless over a lifeless man. 

2. The distance to which a shot can be fired from 


a pistol; the range of a pistol. 

€ 1645 T. Tutiy Siege of Carlisle (1840) 38 He came within 
pistle shot. 1685 Travestin Siege Mewheuseé 6 Not above 
a Pistol-shot from it. 1741 S. Speep in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 395 When we came within half 
pisces: we hailed one of the French ships. 1835 W. 

RviING Your Prairies 267 My object..was to get within 
pistol-shot of the huffalo. 

3. attrib, (in first quot. advd,). 


PISTON, 


_ 1697 Dampier Voy, (1699) 241 The Mouth of this Lagune 
is not Pistol-shot wide. 1730 f/:st. Littcraria 1. 401 A 
Blast and Sinoak..which obliged me to keep at Pistol-shot 
distance. 1900 [Vest Gaz 17 July 8/1 They might urge 
them on with the pistol-shot reports of their long whips. 

Pistomesite (pistg-mésait). Ali. [a. Ger. 
pistomesit (Breithaupt 1847), f. Gr. wioro-s true + 
péo-ov middle, because considered the exact mean 
between magnesite and siderite: cf. Mesivite.] 
A carbonate of magnesium and iron, containing 
fess magnesium and more iron than mesitite. 

1849 Nicot Aéix. 294 The pistomesite of Breithaupt from 
Thurnberg. 1868 Dana J/in. 688 Pistomesite. .. Named 
by pele .. because pistomesite is nearer the middle 
between chalybite [=siderite] and magnesite than mesitine. 

Piston (pisten). (a. F. prstore (1647 Pascal, 
in Littré), ad. 1t. prstome piston, variant of festone 
great pestle, rammer, augm. from stem Zes¢- in 
pestello pestle: cf. It. pestirve:—late L. péstire, 
freq. of pinsére, pist- to pound, beat. Ch OF. 
piston = pilow pestle, slamper.] 

1. A mechanical contrivance, consisting of a disk 
or short cylinder of wood, iron, or other solid 
substance, which fits closely within a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, and can be driven with a reciprocating 
motion up and down the tube, or backwards and 
forwards in it; on one side it is attached to a rod 
(péston-red) by which it imparts motion to ma- 
chinery (e.g. in a steam-enginc), or by which 
motion is imparted to it (e.g. in a pump). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. Dij (s. v. Air-pump), Each 
time the Pés/on or Sucker of the Pump is drawn back, the 
Air in the Receiver must expand it self so as in some 
measure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump left vacant by the 
Piston, as well as the Receiver it self. 1z1a J. James tc. 
Le Blonad’s Gardening 192 Péstou is the short Cilinder.. 
which is moved up and down in the Barrel of the Pump. 
1786 Rees Chambers’ Cyel. s.¥. Steam-engine, A large 
barrel or cylinder..and in thisa piston well leathered. 1827 
Faravay Chem. Manip. xv. 341 A smalt piston rendered 
air-tight by low and tallow. 1842 Branoke Diet. Sc, ete, 
8. ¥., T'wo sorts of pistons are used..: one hollow, with a 
valve, used in the sucking pump; and the other solid, which 
is employed in the forcing pump. 1867 W. W. Saytn Coad 
§ Coad-mining 210 Horizontally- working pistons in prismatic 
chambers were erected in 1828 by M. Brisco, near Charlerot. 


2. a. In the cornet and other wind-instruments : 
A sliding valve which moves in a cylinder like 
a piston, used for increasing the effective length of 
the air-passage and thus lowering the pitch of the 
note. Hence Cornel-a-piston. 

1876 tr. Blaserna's Sound i. 20 By opening a communica- 
tion with the external air.. by means of pistons in the 
cornet. 

b. A pneumatic thomb-knob in an organ, which 
is pushed in like a piston, and has the effect of 
combining a number of stops. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

3. Zool. A central retractile part in the suckers 
on the arms of a cuttle-fish or other cephalopod, 
which acts like the piston of an air-pump in pro- 
ducing a vacuum. 

1871 I. R. Jones A nin, Kingd. (ed. 4) 605 A deep cavity 
..at the bottom of which is placed a prominent piston..that 
may he retracted by muscular fibres, 

4. attrib. and Combd., as piston-plunger, power, 
speed; piston-like adj.; piston-head, the disk or 
cylindrical part of a piston, which slides in the 
tube, as distinguished from the fiston-rod; piston- 
knob = 2b; piston-packing, (a) any material 
used for filling the space between the piston-head 
and the cylinder in which it works, so as to make 
it steam-tight, air-tight, or water-tight; (4) a 
mechanical device for packing pistons; piston- 
pump, a ptimp having a piston; piston-rod (secr); 
piston-sleeve, a hollow cylinder or /vn& moving 
longitudinally with the piston-head in a trunk- 
engine, and taking the place of the cross-head ; 
piston-spring, a spring connected with a piston- 
head, and forming, or having the effect of, a pack- 
ing (Knight Déet. Aleck. 1875); piston-valve, 
(a) a valve in a piston, as in that of a pump; 
(6) a valve formed by a small piston sliding back- 
wards and forwards in a tabe, for admitting steam 
into, or exhausting it from, the cylinder of a steam- 
engine; piston-wheel, (@) a wheel or rotating 
disk carrying at its outer margin one or more 
pistons; (¢) in a chain-pamp, a wheel carrying an 
endiess chain bearing pistons or disks working in 
a tube or barrel; piston-whistle, a whistle in 
which the pitch of the sound is varied by means of 
a piston sliding in the tube. 

1875 Knicnt Dict, Mech., “Piston-head, that portion which 
fits into and reciprocates in the cylinder. 1888 ITastuck 
Modet Engen. Handybk, (1900) 51 The piston-head is in 
two parts..3} one must have a taper hole bored to fit the rod. 
1902 Acadenty 9 Aug. 159/2 Defoe's *piston-like pen, 1875 
Knicnt Dict. Alech., *Piston-packing, a material for pre- 
venting the leakage of steam between the piston-head and 
the cylinder in which it works. 1797 AZonthly Mag. IN. 
464 The *piston-plunger is worked by a toothed segment- 


wheel. 3899 Daily ews 7 Dec. 3/5 These solid slabs of 
metal are forced by.. ‘piston-power through a series of holes. 


a 


PISTOR. 


1786 Rees Chambers’ Cyel.s.v. Steam-cuginc, The *piston- 
1od, which is truly cylindrical, moves up and down through 
that hole. 1830 Heuscnen Sind, Nat. Phil. 1. vii.e 194 
The power which alternatcly raised and depressed the 
iston-rod of the engine. 1895 AVodel Steam Engine 39 
small holes should be drilled in the top of the bearings, 
piston-rod guide, eccentric-hand, and crank-pin end of con- 
necting-rod for admitting oil. 185 J. Smitu Panorama 
Se. & Aré1f.6 To improve the air-pump, Smeaton. .covered 
the top of the barrel. .by which contrivance he took off the 
ressurc of the atmosphere from the “piston-valve. 1875, 
cur Dict. Mech, Piston-valve, a valve consisting of 2 
circular disk, which reciprocates ia a cylindrical chamber. 
+ Pistor. Oés. rare. In 7-our. [a. AF, pis- 
tour, pestour = OF. fpestor, -eur:—L. pistér-em 


baker, f. pi(zz)sére to pound.} (See quot. 1682.) 

[1607 Mipoteton Phenix 1 Ciij, Why Pistor a Baker 
sold his wife tother day to a cheesemionger.] @ 1683 Sir T. 
Browne Jraeés i. (1683) 17 Their Pistours were such as, 
hefore the use of Mills, beat out and cleansed their Corn, 

So Pisto‘rial, Pisto‘rian, Pisto‘rieal adjs., 
pertaining to a baker. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pistorical, or pistorian, belonging 
toa Baker, baking or Pastry. 1838 Fraser's Afag. XVIII, 
543 An antagonist baker..has commenced business in the 
pistorial line on the opposite side of the street. : 

+Pisstrine. O¢s. rare. fad. L. pistrina a 
bakery, f. péstor baker.] A bakehouse, bakery. 

{1392-3 Zar? Derby s Exp. (Camden) 222 Et pro portagio 
saccorum de le Ryoll ad pistrinam, iiijs.] @1483 Lider 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 70 To delyver the wheete.. 
sending it to the mylles, and so into the pystryne. 1656 
LuountGlossogr., Pistrine,a Bake-house,a ..grinding-house. 

Pistul, -yl, variants of Pistte Oés. 

Pit (pit), sd.) Forms: see below. [OE fyi, 
ME. pyt(Z, pit, put(t, pet = OF ris. pet, OS. putii, 
MLG., MDnu. purle, LG. piitte, Du. put, OHG. 
phir, pfuzza, MHG., Ger. pfiitze ; also ON. pyttr 
(from OEF.); all repr. a WGer. *fattjo%, a. L, 
puteus well, pit, shaft. In ME. the OE. y was 
repr. in midl. dial. by y, 2, in s. w. by z (2), and 
in Kent by ¢.] 

A. Iilustration of Forms. 


a. I pytt, pyt (see B. 1); 2-5 putt, put. 

1175 Lamb. Hom. 47 Pe prophete stod in ane putte. 
¢ rz05 Lay. 15961 pe put wes ilar. c1gag Eng. Cong. [red. 
36 Thay burryd an hounde with hym yn the pute that he 
was yn Ileyde. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 385 Puttes of bloode. 

B. 3-4 pett, 4-5 pet, (6 pette). 

e1200 Vices & Virtues 109 Hie falled mid 3a blinde in to 
San pette. ¢1375 SHOREHAM Poents vil. 522 Godes domes 
beb A groundlyas pet [vee ylet). 1426 Lync. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 17875, FE curse hem in-to helle pet. 1399 Breton 
Praise Vertuous Ladies (Grosart) 57/2 shee have her hand 
on the petie in her cheeke, 

7. 4-6 pytt, pyt, 4-8 pitt, 5~ pit, (4 pite, 
pyte, 4-7 pitte, 5-6 pytte). 

13.. Cursor M], 4155 In bis wast i wat a pite [v. x. pitte, 
pitt, c1qas pit] ¢1rq4oo Maunpev. (1839) viii. 94 A litylle 
pyttin the erthe. 1q06 Hoccteve Afisrule 95 Rype vn-to 
my pit. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 402/1 Pyt, or flasche where 
mekyl water standythe. 1535 Coverpate 2 Esdras v. 24 
Thou hast chosen the one pytt. — Aude xiv. 5 Fallen in 
toa pytte. 31588 Nottingham Ree. 1V. 223 The hye waye 
ahove the clay pittes. 

B. Signification. 

1. A hole or cavity in the ground, formed either 
by digging or by some nataral process. 

847 Charter of Ai thelwulf (Sweet O. E. T, 434), Donne on 
grenan pytt. ¢893 K. AEtrrep O7os. v. ii. § 1 And on 
pyttas hesuncan. ¢1000 4gs. Gosp. Matt. xii. 11 gyf put 
afyld reste-dagum on pytt. ¢1175 [see Awa]. @1azg Ancr. 
R. 58 Zif eni unwrie put were, & best feolle ber inne. a@x300 
Cursor Al. 2509 (Cott.) Pe fiue gaue bak..And fell to in a 
pitto clay. c1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 51 He pat fedde 
danyel be prophet in be pytte of lyouns. 1526 Piler, Perf. 
(W, de W. 1531) 276 b, That no man sholde dyg ony pyt.. 
hut he sholde couer it agayne. 1588 Suaxs, 77¢, A. 1. iii. 
193 The iothsome pit, Where I espied the Panther fast 
asleepe, 1611 Biste Yer. ii. 6 A land of deserts and of 
pittes. 1855 Tennyson Maud t.1. ii, There in the ghastly 
pit..a body was found. 

b. An open deep hole or exeavatlon made in 
digging for some mineral deposit; often with 
descriptive word, as CHauK-, CLAY-, GRAVEL-, 
Mak--, Sann-pit: see these words, also sense 6. 

956 {see chalh-pit, Cuark sé. 7). 1382 Wretir Ger. xiv. 10 
The wodi valei forsothe had _manye pyttis of gluwy clay 
(1388 pittis of pitches 1535 Covern. slyme pyttes; 1885 
RV, slime pits} ¢1440- (see clay-fit, CLay 56. 9). 1604 
LE. Giamstoxe] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. iv. 21 the golde 
--is found in pittes or mines. 1722 De For Col, yack (1840) 
288 A littie kind of a gravel pit, or mari pit. 

c. A hole or exeavation made for a special pur- 
pose in various industries, as sawing, tanning, 
founding, charcoal-burning, etc.: see quots., and 
CoaL-pit 1, Sawrit, TaN-rit, etc. 

t0z3- [see Coau-pir 1}, 158 Pafpfe w. Hatchet Cjb, 
Martin and bis mainteiner are both sawers of timber, but 
Martin stands in the pit. 1616 in Alem. Fountains Abd. 
(Surtees) I. 365 The tanhonse.. with. .the pits there. 1663 
Germer Counsel 25 The Sawyers at their Pu, 1875 KxiGuT 
Dict. Mech., Pit... (Founding), a cavity or hollow scooped 
in the floor to receive cast-metal....a vat in tanning, 
bleaching, dyeing, or in washing alum earth, etc. 18 
Scnuttz Leather Manuf. 26 The pits should be covered oa 
the top by timbers. 1881 RaymMonp Mining Gloss., Pit, 
a Stack or seiler of wood, prepared for the manufacture 
of charcoal. | 

d. Agric. and Gardening. A hole or exea- 


vation made for storing and protecting edible 
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roots, ete. through the winter (henee extended to 
a heap of such roots covered with earth or straw 
for protection); or one (usually with a glazed 
frame) for protecting young or tender plants. 

ergoo in Turner Dom. Archit. 1. 144 Take many rype 
walenottes..& put hcmina moiste pytt, & hile hem. 1810, 
1837 Pine pit {see Pine $4.2 7], 1813 R. Kern Agric. Surv. 
Berwick, 293 A pit or pie, ts a conical Heap of potatoes... 
resting upon the dry bare ground..carefully covered by a 
layer of straw..the earth thrown over the straw (ete.]. 1866 
Branve & Cox Dicé. Se. etc. 11. 913/t They are.. what are 
called cold pits, which means that they are not artificially 
heated, and are used for the protection in winter of hardy 
and half-hardy plants. 1895 Scutty A’afir Storics 102 By 
probing with their spears..the men easily found the flat 
stones covering the mouths of the underground corn-pils. 

e. Adeep hole or chamber in which prisoners 
were confined, a dungeon. ? Ods. exe. fis/. 

uwsrz Alc? 4 flex. V/1/,c. 8 Preamb., The said Richard 
was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe pytt 
under grounde. 1571-2 Nee. Privy Council Scot. UL. 111 The 
said Robertis hous in Ancrum, quhair thai put and kest 
thame in the pit thairof. 1588 /6id. IV. 284 [They] tuke 
him..to the said schireffis Castle.., putt him in the pitt 
thairof, quhairin thay held and detenit him, 19761 Chron 
in dun. Rey. 61 Vhe very pit, where the felons are confined 
at night. 1816 Scorr Oéd Aloré. ix, 1 will cause Harrison 
-- look for the key of our pit, or principal dungeon. 1885 
Biste (R. V.) Fer. xxxviii. 6 Then took they Jeremiah, and 
cast him into the dungeon [warg. or pit] of Matchiah. 

f. An exeavation, covered or otherwise hidden 
to serve as a trap for wild beasts (or in former 
times for enemics) ; a pitfall. 

1611 Bipte £zek, xix. 4 Ie [a young lion] was taken in 
their pit. 1735 Somervinte Chase in, 232 Low in the 
Ground A Pit they sink. 1834 Mrowin Aagler in Wales 
I. 62 If a fox escapes from a pit, uone are ever taken again 
in the same. 1895 ScuLty A’afir Storvics 120 Kondwana the 
induna,..and one other, had fallen into an old elephant-pit, 
the surface of which was completely covered over with 
brustwood, 

&. fig. or in figurative phrases; chiefly in prec. 
sense (f), esp. in biblical use. 

c1315 (see A. 8]. a@1340 Hamrove Psalter vii. 16 He felt 
in be pit pat he made. e1sga Latimer Serve. & Rene. 
(Parker Soc.) 11. 347 ‘I'o follow the blind guides, is to come 
into the pit with the sane. 1535 Covenpare Prov. xxii. 
14 The mouth of an harlot isadepe pytt. 1877 Fide L'isle’s 
Legendarie Wiij, That..you fall not into any such bottom. 
les pit of dehts. 1604 Dekuer f/onest I/.1. xiii, He falshim- 
selfe that digs anothers pit. 1722 Dr For Aelie. Courtsh. 
1. i. (1840) 42, E would not fall into the pit with my eyes 
open, 1850 Rosertson Seri. Ser. m1. ii. (1864) 31 The cold 
dainp pits of disappointment. 

2. A hole dug or sunk in the ground for water; 
a well, a water-hole ; a pond, pool. Ods. or merged 
mi. 

890-901 EU/red’s Laws Introd. § 22 zif hwa adelfe 
weeter pyt (v.. pyth (cis¢ernana) odde betynedne ontyne. 
€975 Kushw. Gosp. John iv, 12 Ahne aréu mara feder usum 
iacobe sede salde us diosne pytt & he of him dranc. 1297 R. 
Grouc, (Rolls) 8465 Pat alle pe wateres.. & diches & puttes 
rede of hlode bere. 13.. Ay ads. 5764 (Bodl. MS.) Hij 
founden many lake & pett Wip trowes & pornes byshette, 
€1400 Afol. Loll. 23 As be welle mai not bring forp of 0 
pitte bitter water & swete, c1q0a Lypa. Compl. Bl. Kind. 
xiv, Ne lyk the pitte of the Pegace Under Pernaso, where 
fee slepte. 1530 Patsor. 254/2 Pytte or well. 1611 

inte Lev, xi. 36 A fountain or pit, wherein there is 
plenty of water, shalt be clean, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 1 Dig 
a pe upon the seashore .. and as the tide cometh in, it will 
fill with water, fresh and potable. 

3. A hole dug in the ground for a dead body ; 
a grave, Ods. or dial, (exc. as applied to a large 
hole used to receive many bodies: cf. p/ague-pit 
in PLacveE sé. 4.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 11203 Wan aded man me wole to 
putte bringe. ¢1330 R. Brexne Caron. Wace (Rolls) 16449 
3yf any had leydacors in pyt. ¢x425 Cast. Persen. 1584 
in Afacro Plays 121 Late men bat arn on pe pyttis brynke. 
1466 in A rcheologia (1887) L.1. 49 He shall make the pittes 
for dead bodies depe Inough. 1565 Stapteton tr. Bede's 
Hist. Ch. Eng. 155 She .. semed to be almost dead and at 
the pitts brimme, | 1393 Suaus. Rich, 77, wv. i. 219 And 
soone lye Richard in an Earthie Pit, 1611 Bints Ps xxx 3 
O Lord..thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go 
down tothe pit. (In Zag. Dial. Dict. from Devonsh.] 

4, The abode of evil spirits and lost souls; hell, 
or some part of it, conceived as a sunken place, or 
as a dungeon or place of confinement. Often in 
phr. the pit of hell. 

@ 12245 Juliana 15 (Bodl. MS.) To forwurde wid him..ibe 

utte of helle. a 1300 Cursor AL. 22055 (Cott.) An angel..bar 
be kai o be mikel pijt. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 96 Vader 

ym the horrible put of eile open. ¢1440 York Alyst, 
xxxvil 348, 1 synke in to helle pitte. rgoo-z0 Dunxsar 
Poems xxi. 68 Quhen na houss is bot hell and hevin, Palice 
of licht, or pitt obscure. 1526 Tinpate Rev. ix. 1 And to 
him was geven the kaye of the bottomlesse pytt. 1602 
Susans. Ham, 1. v. 132 Conscience and Grace, to the pro- 
foundest Pit. § dare Damnation. 1678 Bunyan Piler. w 

6 The Hobgoblins, ie and Dragons of the Pit. 1827 

‘oLtoK Course Tx. 476 Into the yawning pit Of bottomless 
perdition, 1872 Moriey Voltarre i. (1886) 4 To unmask a 
demon from the depths of the pit. 1892 Steaker 3 Sept. 
289/1 Such a one.. might take the path that feads to the pit. 

5. An enclosure in which animals were (er in 
some countries still are) set to fight for sport; esp. 
a Cockrlr, 

To fly or shoot the pit, to tura and fly out of the pit, as a 
craven cock; hence fig. of a person. 

1568 Ascutam Scholem. 11, (Arb.) 127 One Cock..which.. 
doth passe all other..that euer I saw ia any pitte. 1627 


PIT. 


KEK. OF. fist. Edw. [7% (1680) 120 Their Friends turn 
craven, and all forsake the pit. before the battle. 1664 
Borter /fad. u. iii, 1112 To quit His victory, and fly the 
pit. 1675 Marvuie Let. to Sir H, Thompson, He hath a 
month ago shot the pit..he bath thought convenient to 
passe over into Holland. 1676 — J/r. Suuirke Pref. A ij, 
Had he esteemed... that it was decent for him to have enter'd 
the Pit with so Scurrilous an Animadverter. 1704 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4063/4 The..Pens are..built over the Pit. 174" 
Ricnarnson Panicle (1824) 1. 202 We were all to blaine, 
to make madam, here, fly the pit, as she did. 

b, The cockpit of a ship: = Cockrir 3. 

@. An excavation made for obtaining coal; the 
shaft of a coal-mine; also, often applied to the 
mine as a whole, 

{Orig. the same as in chadk-pit, sand.pit, etc., in sense th, 
and duubiless going hack to the time when the coal-pit was, 
like these, merely an open exeavation; hence also its 
technical restriction to the shaft, which is the apen hole.) 

1447~ [sce Coau-rit 2]. 1669 Phil, Prans. WV. 967 There 
being in these Mines an ineredible mass of wood to sup- 
port the Pitts and the Hurizontal passages. 1708 J. C. 
Compl, Collter (1845) 23 Hf £1000 or wore be spent in carrying 
down a Pitor Shaft. rzzg ‘I. Tuomas in ?ortland Iafers 
VL. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 106 ‘That We through which they 
bring up the coal. .is called the shalt. 1974 Gonnsm. Nad. 
#7ist, (1776) 1.81 Vhey were resolved to renew their work in 
the same pit, and eight of them ventured down. but they 
had scarce got to the bottom of the stairs that led to the 
pit. .[when] they all instantly dropped down dead. 1845 
Disrarur sydd vi. vi, ' He's a pretty fellow tu come and talk 
to us , said acollier, ‘Ile had never been down a pit in all 
his life.” 1851 GREENWELL Coad trade Terms Northuiuh. 
& Durh. 3 Ht, a circular, oval, square, or ublong vertical 
sinking from the surface. ‘Ihe term shaft..is often used as 
synonymous. 1867 W. W. Savi Coad 4 Coalouining 118 
The pits are 515 yards deep tu the ‘top hard seam. 

7. £tt and gallows, more properly gallows and 
fit, in Se. Law a phrase understood to denote the 
privilege, formerly conferred on barons, of execut- 
ing thieves or other felons by hanging the men on 
a gallows and drowning the women ina pit: sce 
sense 2. Ofs. exc. Hist. 

For this, ancient Sc. statutes in L. have furca ef fossa. 
‘In some old deeds written in our language, these terms are 
rendered fare and /oss’ (Jamieson sv). The actual mean- 
ing of gi? and fossa has becn questioned. Du Cange has 
a quot. from Gervase of Canterbury in which fossa is an 
ordeal pit; so also in Custamals of Battle Abfey (Camd. 
Soc. 126); and it has been suggested that this was also the 
original meaning in fierce cé fossa. But in support of the 
usual interpretation, sce Laws ef Athelstan w. 6 Ve fure, 
qui personam vel locum pacis adierit: § 4 Si libera mulier 
sit, praccipitetur de clivo vel submergatur (Schmid Gesefse 
Angels.151). And cf. Old German Proverhs cited by Giinim 
Deutsche Nechts-Altertiimer, cap. Verbrechen a. Strafe 
amt Leben: (iy Der Mann an den Galgen, die Frau unter 
den Stein; (2) Den Minnern Hinrichtung mit dem Strang, 
den Frauen mit Wassern; (.) Den Dieb soll man henket 
und die Hur ertrinken. In Middle Dutch, where the 
parallel phrase putle ende galghen is very fequent, Auite 
was a pit or grave in which wonien criminals were buried 
alive @eveud degraven): sce Veiwijs and Verdam s.v. 
Putte, 

[Pa 1153 Sc. Acts David J, c. 13 in Scot. Stad. (1844) 1. 319 
(red) Omnes barones qui habent furcam et fossam de latro- 
cinio.] agg Ret, Hundred (1818) U1. 302/1 Thomas de 
Furnivall tenet mancrium ..et habet fureas pitte pillory 
tumberel (etc. @ 1g00 ¢ransi, quot. @1153 Al harounis pe 
quhilkis hes galowys and pyt of thyft. 1609 Skexe Aeg. 
Slay, 1. iv. 6b, To hald their courts, with sock, sack, gallous, 
and pit, toil, and thame, infang-thief, and outfang thief. 
(orig. qui habent, & tenent curias suas; cum socco & sacca, 
furca & fossa, Toil, & Uheme, Infang-thicfe, & Out/ang 
thiefe.) 1614 Secven 7réles Hon. 286 The Gallows vnder- 
stand as Ours, and for men Uheiues; and the Pit,a place to 
drown Women Theives. ¢1730 Burt Lett, MV. Seotl. (1818) 
IE. 149 The heritable power of pit and gallows. .is I think 
too much for any subject to be trusted withal, 1814 Scoit 
WVaw x 

II. +8. A hollow or cavity in any vessel. Ods. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 534 Pe gold til hyine 
pane tuke he sone, And askis in be pyt has done, 

9. A hollow or indentalion in an animal or plant 
body, or in any surface: sfec. a. A natural hollow 
or depression in the body, as the ARMPIT ; a sockct, 
as of the eyc, or ina bone at a joint; ta dimple. 
(In quot. 1818, the central hollow in a flower.) 

tPit of the chin (obs.), the hollow hetween the chin and 
the lower lip, Pit of the stomach, the slight depression in 
the region of the stomach between the cartilages of the 
false ribs. 

ex250 Death 241 in O. £. Alise. 182 Also beod his exe- 
puttes as¢abrupen led. ¢ 1410 faster of Game (MS. Dighy 
182) v, He shall haue as mony smale pittes [Bodd. A/S. 
puttes] in be fore legge, as he hath yeres. ¢1430 Lyoc. 
Atlin, Poems (Percy Sac.) 146 With a little pytte in her well- 
favored chynne. 1541 R. Cortano Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg, 
K iv b, Of what shape are y*two focyl bones?.. The greatest 
hath two pyttes towarde the kne whiche receyne the rounde 
endes ofthethyghe bone. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. 1. xxi. 59 The holes vnderneath your arm pittes. 1651 
Frencit Distidl, v. 142 Anoint the pit of the stomacke, 1688 
R. Houme Armonry un, 84/2 Of a Tree..the Pit or Hole 
jis] whereat the hranches sprout out. 1818 Keats Zndymiion 
1, 875 Flowers, on their stalks set Like vestal primroses, bat 
dae velvet Edges them round, and they have galden pits. 
1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 184 There is a 
little round indentatioa or pit behind cach nostril. 1 
Emerson Poents (1857) 98 Ia the pit of his eyes. 1893 Sy. 
Soe. Lex, Pit, a depression. Applied medically to the 
permanent impression made by the finger in oedematous 
tissues, which are said to fé¢ oa pressure. 


b. A depressed sear, such as those left on the 
skin after small-pox; a similar minute depression 
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or spot upon any surface, produced by chemical 
action, by a rain-drop, etc. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1188/4 A short thick man. .some few 
pits of the Small Pox. a Rero tr. Macguer's Chym. 1. 
323 An exceeding white bead of Silver, the lower part 
whereof will be unequal, and fullof litle pits. 1780 Hunter 
in PA. Trans. LXX. 134 It sometimes happens. .that there 
is a pitt in conseqnence of a chicken pock. 1852 Morrit 
Tanning & Currying (1853) 170 Heat and moistnre may 
dissolve the gelatine, and thns cause the hides to be scarred 
with pits. 1884 Sciexce 1V. 273/2 The sandstone surface 
is distinctly marked by raindrop pits. : i 

e, Bot. A minute depression on the inner side 
of the wall of a cell or vessel, often perforating it 
and forming a basin-like pore (dordercd pit), as in 
lhe wood-cells of conifers, etc.; also, a minute 
depression on the surface of a seed. 

1857 Hexenev Elen. Bot. § 662 The new layers, applyiag 
themselves..over the [cell-] wall, leave certain parts bare, 
which appear as dofs or Sits of various forms when viewe 
from the inside. 1895 Bennett & Dyza Sachs’ Bot. 20 
When contignous cells are united into a tissne .. the pits 
and pit-channels of both sides meet, and the intermediate 
thin portion of membrane becomes absorbed; a channel 
thns arises unitiag two cell-spaces (Bordered Pits, perforated 
septum of vessels). Jdid. 540 The seed. displays a variety 
of scnipturing, such as pits, warts, bands. : 

10. That part of the anditorium of a theatre which 
is on the floor of the house; now usually restricted 
to the part of this behind the stalls. Also ¢vansf. 
the people occupying this. Cf. Cockpit 1b. 

1649 Lovetace Pees 78 The other [comedy] for the 
Gentlemen oth’ Pit, 168% Dryoen Mae Fe. 153 Let Cally, 
Cockwood, Fopliag charm the pit. 1709-10 STEEL Satler 
No. 145 2 2 She in a Front Box, he in the Pit next the 
Stage. 1779 Suerinan Criéic ut. i, Speak more tothe pit..— 
the soliloquy always to the pit, that’s a rule. 1829 LytTon 
Disowned xxxviii, The pit is crowded. 1876 Sautu Z/ist. 
Eng. Lit, 121 Vhe designation parterre, still given by the 
French to the pit, 

ll. U.S. A part of the floor of an Exchange 
appropriated to a special branch of business, e. g. 
the grain pit, the wheat pit. Hence, b. Name 
of a card-game: see quot. 1904. 

1903 F., Noants The Pit i. 17 The world’s food should not 
be at the mercy of the Chicago wheat pit. 1903 Datly 
Chyvon. 11 Feb. 3/3 It is Lanra against the Wheat Pit, and 
the Wheat Pit wins—for a time. 1904 Jéfdé. 12 Nov. 8/5 
Society has a new card game, called ‘Pit’..The name 
*Pit’ is suggested by the Wheat Pit.. The game is..a 
mitnicry of a Corn Exchange, where every playcr is trying 
to make a corner in some particular grain. 

12. ? A bag-shaped part of a fishing-net. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 296 A Cotton Eel Bow Net, 
with two wings and loose pit. c . 

18. The framework supporting the pivoted yoke 
of a swinging bell in a belfry. 

1874 Six E. Becxetr Clocks § Watches 345 The pit, or 
frame to hold a swing bell, must be a good deal longer than 
twice the height of the hell. 


14. atirib. and Comé., as pit-brink, -dweller, 
-dwelling, -grave, -tler (sense 10); pit-like adj. ; 
esp. in sense 6 (belonging to, employed in, or 
connected with a coal-mine), as pit-boy, -cage 
(CaceE sé. 5a), -ctstern, -engine, -gate, -girl, -in- 
spector, -lad, -lass, -mouth, -people, -pony, -prop, 
-road, -rope, -shaft, -sinker, -sinking, -timber, -top, 
-winder, -woman, -working, Also pit-bank, ‘the 
raised ground or platforms upon which the coals 
are sorted and screened at surface’ (Gresley 
Coal Mining Terms); pit-bar, a timber used lo 
support the sides of the shaft of a mine; pit-bird, 
local name of the reed-warbler; pit-black a., as 
black as a pit, intensely black or dark; pit- 
bottom, the bottom of a pit; spec. the bottom of 
the shaft in a coal-mine, or the adjacent part of 
the mine ; hence pit-bottomer, a collier employed 
at the pit-bottom; pit-brae, pit-brow, the ‘brow’ 
or edge of a pit; spce. = pit-bank; hence pit- 
brow girl or lass, a gitl employed in sorting and 
screening coal at the pit-brow; pit-erater, a 
volcanic crater of the form of a pit; pit-eye = 
pit-bottom; pit-eyed a@., having sunken eyes; pit- 
fish, ‘a small fish of the Indian seas, [which] has 
the power of protruding or retracting its eyes at 
pleasure’ (Webster 1828); pit-frame, a framework 
at the top of a pit or shaft, supporting the pulley ; 
pit-game = GAME-rowL b; pit-guide, a bar in 
a mine-shaft serving as a guide for the cage; pit- 
head, the top of a pit or shaft, or the ground 
immediately around it; hence pit-headman, a 
workman employed at the pit-head; pit-headed 
@., having a pit or small depression on the head, 
as cerlain serpents (ef. pi¢-viger) and tapeworms ; 
pit-heap,a heap of excavated material near the 
mouth of a pit or shaft; hence, the whole of the 
surface works (= heap-stead, HEAP sb. 6); pit- 
kiln, an, oven for making coke from coal; pit- 
maker, one who makes or digs a pit; ta grave- 
digger (ofs.); so pit-making; pit-martin, the 
sand-martin (Swainson Prov. Names Birds); + pit- 
mask, a mask worn by a woman when present in 
the pit of a theatre; the wearer of such a mask ; 
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pit-mortar, pit-prop : sec quots. ; pit-rotted a., 
rotted by steeping in a pit or pool of water; pit- 
sand, sand dug out of a sand-pit, as distinguished 
from river-sand and sea-sand; pit-saw, a large 
saw for cutting timber, working in a sawpit, with 
handles at the top and bottom; pit-sawyer, the 
man who stands in a sawpit and works the lower 
handle of a pit-saw (opp. to éop-sawyer); pit- 
specked a., speckled with pits or small depres- 
sions, as fruit; + pit-stone, stone from a quarry ; 
pit-viper, a venomous serpent of the family Cro¢a- 
lide, characterized by a pit or depression in front of 
each eye; tpit-water: see quot.; pit-well, a 
well made by excavation; pit-wood, timher used 
for frames, props, etc., in a coal-pit; pit-work, 
the system of pumps and machinery connected 
with them ina pit or shaft. See also Prt-coat, etc. 

ie Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 Employed on the surface, or 
at the ‘*pit hank’, as it is called. 1708 J.C. Compl. Collier 
(1845) r5 *Pit-Bars of Wood and Deals must be used till we 

et tothe Stone, 1863 Kinastev Waler.Bad. i, The *pit- 

ird warbling in the sedges, as he had warbled all night 
long. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poents 48 The curse, *pit-black 
froin helow. ¢ x400 Destv. Troy 12663 When pe priase was 
past to be *pit bothum, Pe buernes on te boak bet hym with 


stonys. 1867 W. W. Suvtu Coad § Coal-mining 121 ‘The 
coal may be hrought down hill to the pit-bottom. 1887 PB 
pit- 


M'Neitt Slawearie 46 Will Hood had heen a peter 
bottomer here. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan. 5/2 The Presideat 
suggested that the *pit boys should be placed on the same 
footing as their more fortunate mates. 1613 Jackson Crecd 
1 xxiv. § 5 At the very *Pitbrincke of destruction. ¢ 1440 
Alphabet of Tales 295 His sawle was broght vato be prince 
of Hell syttand Jaw te *pytt bra. 1887 Sgectator 21 May 
675/1 If female labour on the pit-brow is stopped. 1904 
Westen, Gaz, 29 Mar. 7/3, A serious *pit-cage accident, 
resulting in the lossof three lives..at the Swanwick Collieries, 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 971 The upper “pit-cistern, 1886 
Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser ut. XX XI. 251 The old cone had, 
like Mt. Loa or the Maui volcano, a great *pit-crater at 
top. 1893 A. H.S, Lannor //airy Ainu ix. 78 An extinct 
race of *pit-dwellers, 1898 Fral. Archeol. lust. LV. 157 
Ieabandons..the *pit-dwelling theory. 1879 Lumdberman's 
Gaz. 15 Oct., The judge took the “pit end of the saw. 188% 
Raymonn Mining Gloss., *Pit-eye,,.the bottom of the shaft 
of acoal-mine. /4id., Pit-eye pillar, a barrier of coal left 
around a shaft to protect it from caving. 1696 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3220/4 A Sorrel Mare,..9 years old, lop-ears, *pit-eyed. 
213672 Wittucupy Zcthyegr. (1686) App. ‘lab. 8 *Pit Fish. 
¢1830 Pract. Treal. Roads 13 in Libr. Visef Knowl, Hush, 
1H], Gravel, which hy some persons is called *pit-flint. 188: 
Ravynono Afining Gloss.,* Pit-/rame, the framework carryiag 
the pit-pulley. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 3/6 They are pre- 
venting the men holding ‘ *pit-gate ’ meetings on the colliery 
premises. 31902 C. G. Hanpean /olykead Koad ii. 35 * Pit- 
girls too or rather pit-bank lasses, 1897 J. G. FRazea 
Pausauias Pref., The *pit-graves with their treasures 
oa the acropolis of Mycenae. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 983 
With small coals .. the *pit head is raised 8 or 9 ier 
above the common level of the ground. /d/d. g9t The 
ponderous pulley-wheels are blown from the pit-head frame. 
1898 [Vests Gaz. 12 Mar. 2/3 Gibson signalled to the *pit 
headman and stack to his post until the water was up to 
his armpits ..sendiag tweaty-three of his comrades up to the 
pithead. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, *Pit Heap, 
see Heapstead... The eatire surface works about a colliery 
shaft. 1894 Northuméld. Gloss. Pit-heap. 1839 UaE Dict, 
Arts 995 A schachtofen, or *pit-kiln, for coking coals in 
Germany. 1567 W. Tuomas Jfal. Gram, Beccamorto, 
the *pitmaker, or any one that gaineth by the buriall of the 
deade. 1827-8 Rec. St. Mary al Hill 345 Receivide ..for 
her place of buriall, for her *pitt makiag & other duties viijs. 
ilij@ 1891 G. Newson Per Lincam Valli 32 Hundreds of 
quarry-holes, mere surface *pitmarks on the hill sides. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/1 A *pit-marked stretch of scrub. 
17o1 Farquuar Sir H. Witdair v, vi, Perhaps your pleasure 
never reached above a *pit-mask in your life. 1892 Frzd, 
Archzol. Inst, No. 194. 155 Sticky gravel, termed in the 
midland counties ‘*pit mortar’, 1839 Une Déct. Arts 985 
The draught of the furnace at the *pit mouth. 1855 J. R. 
Leircnita Cornwall Mines 272 Amongst the northern *pit- 
people. x90g H. Scotr Hottano Pers. Stud, Westcott 
136 "Pit ponies, against whose hard usage in the pit he 
continually pleade 1883 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/4 A 
Swedish vessel ladea with *pitprops. 189s 7vsnes 31 Aug. 
4/2 Pit-props, which are used as snpports ia the different 
workings ia Collierics, 3895 Darly News 30 Apr. 7/6 The 
search party is aow engaged in clearing the “pit roads, 
1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havre’ Winding Mach. 23 Aloes 
form the best fibre for the manufacture of *pit-ropes. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 207 This flax is always 
*pit-rotted for ten days or a fortnight. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exer¢. 242 You may put three parts of Saad that is digged 
(or *pit Sand) aad one part of Lime to make Morter. 
Ibid. 99 The *Pit-Saw is..used by those Work-men that 
make sawing Timber and Boards their whole Business. 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (x845) 36 [Corves] halled all 
along the Barrow-way to the *Pit Shaft. 1886 Hac. 
Caine Sox of Hagar it, vi, The head-gear of the pit-shaft. 
1851 in /dlustx, Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 (Occupations 
of People) *Pit-sinker. 1896 Daily News 4 pin, ele There 
are tet new ventures ia the way of “pit-siaking in Monmouth. 
shire. 1689 A. Hay Drary (S.H.S.) 76 S' Jo kirk was 
content with the *pitstones. 1867 W. W. Smytn Coal § 
Coal-mining 167 ‘The iron-plates with which the staging 
about the *pit-top is floored. 1885 Cassell's Encycl. Dicts, 
*Pit.vifers, sce Crotalidx. 1904 Brit. Aled. Frnt. 17 Sept. 
Gre The pit vipers. .include the rattlesnakes of America and 
the ¢érimensurus of India. 1601 Howano @érny 11. 407 
Surely, wel-water or *pit water..is simply the wholsomest. 
2844 Srepuens Bh, Farnt 1. 362 Spring-water should be 
obtained. .by sinkiag *pit-wells. 1890 Dazly News 24 Nov. 
2/4 The *pitwood trade is also quieter. 2855 J. R. Letr- 
cute Cornwall Mines 189 Details of the weight and cost 
of the **pitwork’ (or the parts of the machinery working in 
the shaft or pit). 


PITA. 


Pit, 56.2 U.S. @and Zug. dial) [app. a. Du. 

pit, early mod. and late MDu. préfe fem., MLG., 
LG., WFris., EFris. fi? pith, kernel, pip, radically 
agreeing with OL. psa masc., PitH.] The stone 
ot a stone-fruit. 
_ The change of sense from ‘marrow’ or ‘pith’ to ‘fruit-stone’ 
is great, but the intermediate stage is supplied by the sense 
‘kernel, pip’: cf. EFris. ‘pitten at de apfels*, pips out of 
the ave (Dornkaat-K oolm.), 

1841 G. Busu Doctr. of Resurrection (Bartlett), You pnt an 
apple-seed or a peach-pit into the ground, and it spriags up 
into the form of a miniature tree. 1860 BartLetr Dict. 
Aimer., Pit,..the stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or peach. 
Mostly coafined to New York State, 1884 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, Sapp. 359 Hatch's pitter splits the fruit and removes 
the pit. [1876 At/d-Vorks. Gloss., Pit, a fnitstone. But 
E. D. D. says ‘Not kaowa to our correspondents ‘.] 

Pit, v. [f Prr sd.1] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To put or east into a pit; to inter, 
bury; esp. to put (roots, vegetables, ete.) into a 
pit for storage (cf. Prr s6.1 1d). 

1486 Sin G, Have Law Arms (S. T. 5.) 237 To pytt the 
mea of Kirk na [=nor] prison thame .. war bot crueltee. 
162x T. Gaancen Ecclesiastes 213 They..liued like beasts, 
and were pitted like beasts, tumbled into the graue. 1844 
Srernens Be. Farm 11. 657 In consequence of the wet 
state in which they had been pitted. 1850 Lo. Oseorne 
Gleanings 1 He dee and pitted the potatoes. 1880 
Jurrreies F/odge & 37.1. 13 Ut [the hay] might have been 
pitted in the earth and preserved still greea, 

2. To set (cocks, dogs, pugilists, etc.) to fight 
for sport, prop. in a ‘pit’ or enclosnre (sce Pir 
sb.) 5). 

1760 R. Heser Morse Malches ix. p. xxii, Before any 
cocks are pitted. 1770 [see Main 55.33]. 1814 Sporting 
Mag. XLIV. 71 Two of the gamest little mea ever pitted 
for twenty-five guineas. 1830 Cuxxincuam Brit. Paint, 
Il. 241 He set down the pig, pitted him against the dog. 
1864 Knicut Passages Work, Life 1. iii. 177 The collier 
pitted his cock against that of the sporting fariner. 

3. fig. To set in opposition or rivalry ; to dispose 
for conflict ; to match, oppose (persons or things). 
Const. agaizst. Often in passive. 

1754 Counoissenr No.15 »5 What in gaming dialect is 
ealied Pitting one man against another; that 1s,..wager- 
ing which of the two will live longest. 1777 Jounson 
22 Sept. in Boswell, It is very uncivil to pit two people 
against one another. 1788 B. Lincoun in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) 1V. 222 Federalism and anti-federalism 
were pitted one against the other. 1826Scotr Frui.7 Feb., 
As a lion-catcher, [ could pit her ane inst the world. 1887 
Ceutcuton Hist. Paley (1897) IIL 111. ix. 25 The two 
fs were NOW pitte one against the other. 

I. 4. To make pits in. 

a. To make hollows or depressions in or upon; 
to mark with small scars or spots, as those left on 
the skin after small-pox. Most commonly in 
apes Also aésol, or ¢ntr. To produce small 
h 


ollows or pits in a surface. 

1487 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 391/1 The Pavyag [etc.] ben so 
decayed, broken, and holowid and pitted, by water fallyag 
out of Gutters, 166r Fertnam Lusoria xxiv. (heading), On 
a Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitted with the Small Pox. 
1677 Lapy Cuawort in 12th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comat, App. 
v. 42 Lady Anne, is recovered well, but will be pitted, as ‘tis 
feared, with the small pox. 1725 Baapury Faw, Dict. s.v. 
Small Pox, Secrets to hinder the Small Pox to Pit. 1830 
Maaayat King’s Own xxvi, The balls only pitted ia the water, 
without doing any harm, 1880 Mas. Rippete Adyst. Palace 
Gard, xiii, Like small-pox,..it pits and sears and marks 
most souls. 1883 S.C. Hatt Retrospect 11. 253 He was 
pitted with the small-pox. 1891 C. Janus Rom, Aigmarole 
53 Great drops of rain began to pit the white dusty roads, 

b. To furnish with pits or holes; to dig pits in. 

{1764-1836 : see Prrtine vdi.sé. 3.] 1843 J. Smita Forest 
Trees 63 When the ground is pitted, a person..places a 
plant ia each pit. 2869 Pumtrs Vesuv. viii. 211 This 
surface is pitted over by artificial diggings. 

5. intr. for pass. ‘To sink in or contract so as to 
form a pit or hollow; sfee. in Path. to yield to 
pressure and retain the impression, as the skin or 


a soft tissne. Also, to become marked with pits 


| or small depressions. 


1737 Beacren Farriery Lupr. (1756) 1. 266 If the Legs of 
your Horse pit, upon the Impression of the Fingers. 1747 
Vestey Prin, PAysic (1762) 56 uole, The part swelled pits 
if you press it with your finger, 1764 M/xsewm Rust. 1, 
cvi, 356 As soon as the sod is all burat, and he finds the 
land pits. 1873 T. H. Gazen /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 58 The 
organ..feels doughy, aad pits on pressure with the finger. 
1887 Sci. Amer. 29 Oct. 276/3 How to remove varnish from 
anel after it has pitted, ae 
it, adv. [Echoic.] An imitation of the sound 
of rain-drops, small shot, or the like, striking 
against a surface: repeated, pit, pit, pit; hence as 
vb. to make this sonnd. 

1859 F, Francis V, Dogvane (1888) 86 The gun was heard, 
followed by the pit-pit-pitting of the shot on the water. 
1886 Hissey Ou Box Seat 56 Pit, pit, pit, dashed the wind- 
driven drops against our window panes, 

Pit, Sc. and north, dial. form of Pur v. 

| Pita (pfta). Also 7 peet, 8-9 pito, 9 pittee. 
[Sp. pita, a. Peruvian (Quichna) fifa fine thread 
from bast or vegetable fibre: cf. Gonzalez Holguin, 
1608, ‘ géta, pilo delgado de hazer puntas’ (fine 
thread to make points).] @. Name for the ‘ Ameri- 
can aloe’ (Agave americana) and allied species. 
b. The tough fibre obtained from these plants, 
used for cordage, etc. : also called pita-fibre, flax, 


- 


PITAHAYA. 


-hemp, -thread. Less properly applied to fibres 
obtained from other allied plants, as Agave [xtli 
(IstLE) and Fourcroya gigantea. ec. Pita-wood, 
the pith-like wood of Fourcroya gigantea, 

1698 Ossorne tr. /roger's Vay. Straits Magelfan 129 ‘The 
Peet is an herb that can be peeled in the same manner as 
hemp. 1748 Larthguake of Pert iii. 46 From them they 
draw the Thread call’d Pita. 1748 Anson's Voy. w. v. 177 
Pito thread, 1843 Prescotr Mexico 1. v. (1850) 1. 128 A 
veil made of the fine web of the pita. 1860 Tytor Anaduac 
(1861) 88 There are two kinds of afoe-fibre; one coarse, 
ichtli, the other much finer, pito. 1866 Treas. Bot. 898 
Pita-fibre and Pita-thread are..the fibre, called also Aloe- 
fibre, obtained from the leaves ofthe larger Agaves. 1898 H. 
Kirk &rit. Guiana Gloss. 352 Pitlee, a strong kind of fibre. 

|| Pitahaya (pztaha-ya). (Sp.,a. Haytian pita- 
Aaya (Humboldt).] Name (in Mexico and South- 
Western U.S.) forthe giant cactus (Cereus giganteus) 
or other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

1783 Justamonn tr. Raynal’s Hist. Indies IIL. 390 The 
most useful is the pitahaya, the produce of which constitutes 
the prineipat food of the Californians, 1851 Mavne Reio 
Sealp Hunt. xxiii, The pitahaya fell to the ground. 1852 
Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav.1.328. 1901 Tweenie Afexico 
xv, 2§3 Pitahaya, a giant cactus which bears fruit about the 
size of a peach, 

b. attrih. Pitahaya-woodpecker, a species of 
woodpecker (Centurns uropygialis) in southern 
Arizona, usually nesting in the giant cactus. 

Pitaile, pitall, variants of PEpAILE Oés. 

Pitance, -ancy, -aunce, obs. ff. PivTaNce. 

Pitancer, -ancier, etc.: see Pirtancen. 

Pit-a-pat (pitipzt), pit-pat (pitpet), adv., 
adj., sb. Also 7 a-pit-pat, a-pit-to-pat, 7-8 
a-pit-a-pat, 8 Sc. pittie-pattie, 8-9 pitty-pat, 
pitty-patty. [Echoic, expressingalternating sounds. 
Cf. PIrTER-PATTER.] An imitation of the repeated 
or alternated sound made by the strong beating 
or palpitation of the heart in excitement or emo- 
tion; also of that of light or rapid footsteps, or of 
similar alternating or reiterated sounds. 

A. adv. With such a sound or sounds; palpita- 
tingly; patteringly. Usually in phr, fo go prf-a-fal. 

1522 More De Quat. Nouiss. Wks. 94/1 Some wretches yt 
scant can crepe for age. .walk pit pat vpon a paire of patens. 
1601 B, Jonson Poetaster iv. i, You shall haue kisses.., goe 
pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-pat, vpon your lips, as thick as stones 
out of slings. 1621 Frercner /s/. Princess i. i, And how 
their hearts go pit-a-pat. 1623-4 Mipoceton & Row.ev 
Spanish Gipsy ut. ii, The shot that fly, Pit-a-pat rattling in 
the sky. 1676 D'Urrry A/ime. Fickle v. ii, My heart goes 
a-pit-to-pat. 1677 Mrs. Brun Rover ut. i, My heart goes 
a-pit a-pat. 1693 Concreve Old Bach. wu. ii, Agad, my 


heart has gone apit pat for thee. @ 1758 Ramsay /lighland 


Lassie iii, My flighterin heart gangs pittie-pattic. 1760-72 
Hi. Brooxe Fool of Quad, (1809) 111. 126 Her feet went pit- 
a-pat with joy. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge tii, Tramp, 
tramp, pit-pat, on they come together. 3871 G. Mereortu 
H. Richmond 11. 119 Her heart..was easily set pitty-pat, 
B. adj. Of the nature of, or characterized by, 
such reiterated sound ; pal aang pattering. 

21637 B. Jonson Underwoods xciv. Pel. Poor Afen, The 
rattling pit-pat noise Of the less poetic boys, 1712 STEELE 
Sfect. No, 503 P2 She..stepp’d out of her Pew, and fell into 
the finest a Air,..tossing her Head up and down. 
1810 Splendid Follies IN. 109 She descended with a pit-a- 
pat heart. 1894 A. Wrastrr Alother 6 Daz. (1895) 34 The 
approacbing sound of pit pat feet. 

C. sé, The sound itself, or the action producing 
it; palpitation, pattering, etc. 

rs8a Stanvuurst Aéneis 1. (Arb.) 66 Tripping with pit 
pat vnequal. 1681 Drwpen Zaseri. Epil. 12 “Tis but the 
pit-a-pat of two young hearts. 1784 R. Bace Sarkant 
Downs 11. 318 You..may make love, and play your pitty 

atties, 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. xii, That stealthy pace.. 

o fike a spiritual pit-a-pat, 1888 T, Harpy Wessex 7. 
(1889) 160 The pit-a-pat of their horses’ hoofs lessened. 

Ilence Pit-a-pat (pit-pat, etc.) v. zu/r., lo go 
pit-a-pat, to palpitate, to patter; whence Pit-a- 
patting vb/. sb. and pp/.a.; also Pit-a-pat-ation 
(Aumorous), palpitation. 

1606 Svivester Du Bartas wiv. u. Magnif. 1137 Swains, 
«the strouting Clusters cut,..Run..to the feagrant Fat, 
Tumble them in, and after *pit-a-pat Up to the Waste. 
1728 Ramsay Fadles x. 22 Till his poe paltys. 

ARRICK Afale Coquette (Jod.), There will not be a female 
heart, but will pitapat, as he passes by. 1827 W.G.S. £.x- 
cursion Vill, Curate 123, 1 heard footsteps softly papating 
up the stairs, 21735 Lo. Perersorovcu Song i. in F, Locker 
Lyra Elegant. 99, \ said to my heart,., What black, brown, 
or fair, in what clime, in what nation, By turns has not taught 
thee a “pit-a-pat-ation? 1763 Corman Prose on Sev. Occas. 
(1787) I. 227 The pit-a-pat-ation of their dear Tittle bosoms. 
1844 Tureen Crock of G. xxvi. 209 He was so very fearful 
the *pitapating would betray him. 1869 Brackmore Lorna 
PD. vii, My little heart was ashamed of its pit-a-patting. 
1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIV. 14/1, 1 looked around..a soft 
pit-a-patting sound behind me. 

|| Pitarah (pitaré). £. Jud. Also pattara, 
petara(h, pettarah, pittarah. [Hind. pitérah, 
pelarah,| A basket or box used in travelling by 
palankeen to carry the traveller's clothes. (Yule 
and Buell.) 

1828 Asiat, Costumes 6t Two pair of pattara baskets. 
1845 Sir H. B. Eowarnes in ASew:, (1886) 1. 33 You may take 
an inventory of his foad without opening the pitarahs. 
1853 W. D. Arnotp Oakfield I. xi. 223 To send to the dék 


bungalow for his petarahs, 1895 Tuackeray Mezucowtes \xxi, 
The plain things..may be packed in a petara or two. 
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Pit-bank to Pit-brow: see Pit sé.) 14. 

Pitch (pit), 54.1 Forms: 1-2 pic; 2-5 pich, 
3-6 pych, (3 pisch), 4-5 pyeche, picche, 4-6 
pyche, (5 peche), 5-6 piche, pytch(e, pitche, 
6- pitch. 8B. (sorthern) 3-6 pik, 4 pic, pike, 
4-5 pyke, pikke, 4-6 pyk, pyck, 5 picke, pikk, 
pykk(e, 6-7 (8-9 dial.) pick. [OE. pic, ad. L. 
pix, pic-em (whence also OS., LG, git, Du. fed, 
pk, OHGer. péh, béh, Ger. pech, ON. b¢h).] 

1. Atenacious resinous substance, ofa black or dark 
brown colour, hard when cold, becoming a thick 
viscid semi-liquid when heated ; obtained as a resi- 
duum from the boiling or distillation of tar, also 
from the distillation of turpentine; used to stop 
tbe seams of ships after caulking, to protect wood 
from moisture, and for other purposes. 

of ies Epinal Gloss. 820 (O.E, T.) Pix, picts, pic. a 1050 
Liber Scintill, xvii. (1889) 83 Se pe zthrind pic byd be- 
smiten fram him, 1200 Aforad Ode 245 (Lamb. MS.) Per 
is bernunde pich hore saule to bapien inne. ¢12g0 Death 
211 in O. £. Alise. 181 Of pych [v. ~. pisch] and of brunston. 
1390 Gower Con/. #11. 312 Let make a cofre strong of bord, 
That it be ferm with led and pich. 1398 Trevisa arth. 
De PLR. xv. cxxiii., (Tollem, MS.), Of pieche is double 
maner kynde, be ton is calde schippe picche. [1495 /#/. 
(W. de W.), The harde pytche hyght shippe pytche.] 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11, 171 Pych, terre, 
borde, and flex.” 1496 Naval Ace. Hen, Vil (1896) 174 
Laying on of piche. /éid. 176, xj barelles peche. /érd. 181, 
iij barretles pytche. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 362 Piche, 
Tarre, Rosen, Ropes. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. Jz. 
§ 7 As datk as Piteh is black, 1744 BerreLev Siris § 13 
Liquid pitch.,or tar was obtained by setting fire to billets 
of old fat pines or firs. 1836 Marrvat Afidsh, Hasy xxxv, 
‘The very sinell of pitch and tar bas become odious to me. 
¢ 1860 FH. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 58 Pitch is tar boiled 
with a certain quantity of water and with a portion of coarsu 
resin melted with it, 

B. a1240 Wokunge in Cott. Jom. 269 Al pat pinende 
pik ne walde hain punche bote a softe bekinde bad. ae 
Cursor MF, 11885 (Cott.) pai fild a lede o pik [2% pike, 
Pics ¢1425 Yrin. picche] and oyle. ¢1395 Se. Lee. Saints 
XXXL (Frstin) i ; & [gert] bare-in be done blak pic and 
gert brynstane bla. ¢1460 fowneley Ilys. iii, 127 Anoynt 
thi ship with pik and tar. rgox Dovetas Jaf. fon. ut. 31 
Alt full of brintstane, pick, and bulling leid.  rggx_ 147/d/s"4 
Juv, N.C. (Surtees) . 364 In ye scliler..v berrells of pyk. 
21775 ffobie Noble xii. in Child Badlads vtt. (1890) 2/2 Tho 
dark the night as pick and tar. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 
sv. Pick, ‘As dark as pick’, : A 

2. Applied to various bituminous substances 
(mineral pitch) ; esp, (Jew's pitch) = ASPHALT 1, 
BITUMEN 1. 

1388 Wyeutr Gen. vi. 14 Thou schalt anoynte it with pitche 
1382 glew, Vadg. hitumine] with ynne and with outforth. 
¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.} xii, so Men callez it pe Lac 
Asfaltit, bat es to say, be Lac of Pikke. 1555 Enen Decades 
134 They gather pytche whiche sweateth owte of the rockes. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies wi. xvii. 173 
At the point of Cape S$. Helaine, there is a spring or 
fountaine of pitch. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 731 A Vessel of 
hnge bulk,..Smeard round with Pitch. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chent. xxviii. 289 Asphaltum, sometimes called 
Few's pitch, is a much purer bitumen than common pitch. 
It is found on the banks of the Dead Sea, and in.. Trinidad, 
forming large beds in the earth. 1836 R. M. Marin ///s¢, 
W, Indies 1. Trinidad 190 The most remarkable mineral 

henomenon is the Asphadium, or Pitch Lake. /dfd. 194 
The piteh at the sides of the lake is perfectly hard and 
cold, but as one walks towards the middle ..the pitch 
becomes softer. . 

3. Impropeily applied to the resin or crude tur- 
pentine which exudes from pine and fir trees. 

Burgundy or white pitch; see Burcuxpy 5. Canada or 
hemlock pitch : sce Wemtock 4. Greek pitch=Cororuony, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxi. (Tollem. MS), 
This tre [Pinus] takep sone fyre,.. for oute berof coniep 
picche. r4gg fbi. exxiii. 685 Pytche..is droppynge of the 
pyne tree, 1567 Mar.et Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree .. is 
sayde to sweate, and to droppe forth Pitch, 1614 MARK- 
HaM Cheap Hush, s. (1668) Table Hard Words, Pitch of 
rites a is Rosen, and the blacker the better. 1874 
Garrov & Baxter J/at, Aled. 367 Burgundy pitch consists 
chiefly of resin, but a little volatile oil is present. 

tb. = Pircu-pixne, Pitcu-TREE. Ods. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 141 The soil.. besides Birch- 
trees, hath Fir and Pitch. 1697 Drypen Vrrg. Georg. 1. 
614 Narycian Woods of Pitch, whose gloomy Shade Seems 
for Retreat of heav'nly Muses made ! . 

4. Proverbial Phrases: Black or dark as pitch 
(cf. pitch-black, pitch dark,in 5); He that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled therewith (Ecctus. xiii. 1), etc. 

1308 R. Brausne Mandl, Synne 6578 Who so handlyp 
pycché wellyng hote, He shal baue fylbe perof sumdeyl. 
ibid, 11540 Black as pyk. ¢1380 Sir Fern, 2461 pan lai 
he par so blac so pych. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7°, P 780 
Who so toucheth warm pych it shent hise fyngres. 1579 
SPENSER Sa Caé. May 74 Who touches Pitch monght 
needes be defilde. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman 
@ALf, U. 117 It growes darke as pitch. 1886 H. Conway 
Living or Dead xx, 1 was touching pitch, yet striving to 
keep myself from being defiled. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as pitch-ball, -barre/, -heater, 
-ladle, -pit, -stain, -still; pitch-blackened, -coloured, 
-lined, -stained, -smelling, pitch-like adjs.; pitch- 
black @., of the brownish-black colour of pitch ; 
also, intensely black or dark ; pitch-boat: see 
quot.; pitch-boilery, a place or vessel in which 
tar is boiled for making pitch; pitch-brown a., 
of the dark brown colour of pitch; pitch-coal, 
bituminous coal, or other hard bituminous substance, 


PITCH. 


such as jet (quot. 1839); pitch-dark a. (usually as 
two words when predicative), ‘as dark as pitch’, 
intensely dark; hence pitch-darkness; pitch-fir 
= Pitci-pinz; piteh-knot, a pitchy knot (Kyor 
56.1 14) of a pine or other tree used as a light; 
cf, pixe-kuol; piteh-mark = pitch-brand; so pitch- 
marked a. = piich-branded; pitch-mineral = 
mineral piich: see sense 2; pick-mirk a. Sc. 
= pitch-dark; pitch-mop, a mop with which 
the sides and other parts of a ship are pitched ; 
pitch-opal, an inferior variety of common opal, 
with a resinous lustre (also called vesin-opal) ; 
pitch-ore, (@) a dark brown ore of copper, con- 
taining bitumen; pitchy copper ore; (6) = Pirrt- 
CITE; %) = PITCH-BLENDE; pitch-polisher, a 
metal instrument for polishing curved surfaces of 
glass, being coated with a prepared pitch (Byrne 
Artisan’s Hand-bk, 1853, Index); pitch-pot = 
plich- kettle ; tpitch-speeched a. (os. nonce-wwa,), 
uttering foul or offensive speech (cf. forl-mouthed) ; 
pitch-tankard, a tankard lined with pitch, for 
imparting a flavonr to beer, elc. 3 + pitch-wine, 
wine having a flavour of pitch; pitch-wood, the 
resinous wood of pine or fir trees. See also l'1TcH- 
BLENDE, etc. 

1881 RavMono Wining Gloss.,*Pitch-bag (Cornw.\, a bag 
covered with pitch, in which powder is inclosed for charging 
damp holes. 1899 Frounr Cesar xix. 315 *Pitch-balls, 
torches, faggots..tofeedtheflames. 1711 Suarrese.Charac. 
1737) |. 29 To bring [the Christians]..upon the staze ina 
pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and *pitch-barrels. 
1599 Marston Sco, F'il/anie mu. v. 197 Tuscus.. Hath drawn 
false lights from *pitch-black loueries, 1849 D. J. Browne, 
Amer, Poultyy Vet. (1855) 237 The head..and tail, are 
pep ele 1902 Temple Bar Mag. June 6;0 The pitch 
black cavern of the lower deck. 1871 Tuxxyson ZLaof 
Tourn. 67 With blant stump *Pitch-blackew'd sawing the 
air, 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., *1ttchetoat, a vessel 
fitted for boiling pitch in, which should be veered astern 
of the one being caulked. 1885 Stautverass tr, Jfehn's 
Wand. Plants & Anint. 454 *Pitch-boileries in the wooded 
spurs of the Alps. 1839 Ure Det. ctrés 662 Jet: a species 
of *pitch-coal or glance-coal, 1854 Ronat.os & RictaRDson 


| Chenr. Technol. (ed, 2) 1. 33 Varieties in which the fracture is 


conchoidal and the structure more dense have been dis- 
tinguished as conchoidal brown coal or pitch coal. 160% 
Curtttr & Musnay Death Lar of Huntington wi. in 
Hazl. Dodsley V111. 256 *Pitch-colour’d, ebon-fac‘d, blacker 
than black. 1827 Disragc Mv. Grey vt. i, The stars pre- 
vented it from ever being *pitch dark, 1842 Dickens al mer. 
Notes vi, Ascend these pitch-dark stairs. 1874 HARE Story 
of my Life (1900) FV. xvii. 241 We..set off again .. with 
lanthorns in "pitch darkness. 1780 Von ‘Troi Jceland 41 
The growth of..Norway “pitch firs. 1992 Becknap //ist. 
New Hampsh. H1. 90 Alighted “pitch-knot is placed on the 
outside of a canoe. © 1726 Surtvocnn Voy. ronnd World 245 
The "pitch-ladle, and covers of the ship's coppers were con- 
verted into frying pans. 1694 Satmon Bate's Dispeus. (1713) 
228/1 Ropy or *Pitch-like Wood-soot, 1896 Daily News it 
EN 6/1 Old Piggins, and leathern *pitch-lined beer ‘jacks ', 
with other like traditional utensils. 1523 Firzuern. f/usd, § 52 
Both eare marke, *pitche marke, and rade! matke [of sheep]. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1}. 1057 H there be pitch- 
marks. .they should also be clipped out. 1688 Lond, Caz. 
No. 237qi4 She has been “Pitch mark’d in several places 
with a Horse shoe, and a Tarr'd P. on her Rump. 1795 
Maenritt Will & JYean 1.110 *Pick mirk might is setting in. 
1959 Aun, Reg. 76/2 He..struck him on the breast with a 
*pitch-mop. 1882 OciLvig, */°ifch-ofad, an inferior kind of 
common opal. 1796 Kirwan “lem. Min. (ed. 2) 1h. iv. 139 
Sometimes this Ore is mixed with Bitumen. .and is called 
Pech Erzor*pitch Ore. 1896 Curster Dict. Names Min., 
Pitch-ore... Also a syn. of pitch-blende. /dfd., Pittictte.. 
f. merzd, ‘pitch’, because it was earlier called pitch-ore. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) LE. xii 248 Dipping it in the 
*pitch-pot. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 20/1 Cursing till my 
blood boiled fike a pitch-pot. 1396 J. Trussett in South: 
well's ri, Death To Rdr., But let this *pitch-speecht mouth 
defile but one. 1838 Dickens O. 7wist siviii, Wine-stains, 
.."pitch-stains, any stains, all come out at one rub with the 
-.composition. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Pitch -tankard, *Pitch- 
tankards are still used in Germany with certain kinds of 
beer, such as the Lichtenhainer. 1601 Hotuanp Péiny Ff, 
406 This kind of *Pitch wine brought the territory about 
Vienna into great name. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan 1.84 
Tumbfied him, ,into the fire-place, among the *pitch-wood. 


Pitch (pit), 54.2 [f Piro v1 The sense- 
development is in many points obscure and uncer- 
tain, esp. that of branches IV and V, which it is 
difficult to connect with any sense of the vb.] 


I. Act or manner of, pitching. 

+1. An act of setting, laying, or paying down ; 
concr. that which is laid or thrown down (in quot. 
a contribution to a meal). Ods. rare. 

?argoo Chester Pl, (E.E.T.S.) vit. 107 Lay fourth, each 
man, alyche, What he hath left of his lyveray; And I wiil 
first put forth my piche With my parte first of us atl three. 
ex1gooin Furniv. Ballads Jr. AISS. 1, 455 lt cost mea Noble 
at one pyche. : 

b. An act of pitching or fixing upon a thing or 
place. (See Pireit v.! 16.) : e 

179t in ZT. Hutchinson's Diary 11. 434 We continue to 
think this a very agreeable part of England; and perhaps 
I could not have made a better pitch than I bave done. ; 

2. An act of plunging head-foremost. Also with 
advbs. sfec. aut. ‘The plunge or downward motion 
of aship's head in a sea-way: see Prrcu v.! 19 b. 

176a-9 Fatconer Shigwr, u. 725 At every pitch the o’er- 
whelming billows bead Heneath their load the quivering 
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1863 ATKINSON Stasfon Grange (1864) 72 
A tipsy-looking kind of pitch-forward of the bird. 1870 J: 
Beckett in Zug. Afech, 7 Jan. 411/2 There has heen ‘a 
pitch-in’, as a collision is nsually called by drivers and 

nards, 1870 G, Macponato A? Back of North Hind ix, 
You will know I am near you hy every roll and pitch of the 
vessel. p : 

3. The act of pitching or throwing underhand 
(Pitcu v.10 17). a. Cricket, The act or manner 
of pitching or delivering the ball in bowling, or 
the way in which it pitches or alights. b. A'ase- 
éall. The act of pitching or serving the ball to 
the batter; the right or turn todo this. ¢. Golf. 
The action of ‘lofting’ the ball up to the hole, or 
to the green. 

1841 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Alan. 41 A judicious bowler..varics 
his style, pitch, and pace, according to the play of the hitter. 
1851 Licuvwaitk Guide to Cricketcrs ts ‘The pitch of the 
ball depends very much upon your pace, 1897 Ranyjitsinnyt 
Cricket 167 One of the main things in making an off-drive 
in any direction is to get well to the pitch of the hall. tgoz 
Scotsman 9 Sept. 4/7 His pitch overrunning the hole, he 
gave himself too much to do for a half in 5. ; 

4. a. = Prrcu-FARTHING. rare. Now dad. 

1742 Cuesrerr Le??. (1792) 1. ciii, 285, 1 would be 
melancholy and mortified, if I did not construe Homer, and 
play at pitch, better than any boy..in my own form. 1886 
in Ewwortuy J}. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. Cards. A game resembling all-fours, but so 
played that the trump suit is determined by ‘ pitch- 
ing’, ice. leading a card of that suit. 

5. slang. A talk, chat: cf. Piven vti7d. 

1892 Pali Mall G. 7 Sept.2/1 We now have a ‘pitch’ with 
the men; ‘ pitch , be it said, is another term for talk, 

TI. Something that is pitched, or used for 
pitching. 

+6. A net pitched or sct for catching fish. Ods. 

1523 Fitzuers. Surv. rob, To fysshe with shonenettes, 
trodenettes, small pytehes andsucheother. rg90 Acts Pricey 
Conuetd (1899) X1X. 406 Ie should canse the said wayres, 
stakes and pytches to be removed and plucked up, that the 
river maie have yts free course. 1705 sled 4 clane c. 2t 
Nets, Angles, Leaps, Pitches, and other Engines for the 
taking..of Fish. 

7. local. & = PITCHER? 3; b. = PitcnHer? 4. 

1674-92 Ray S. & £.C. Words 109 A Pitch, a Par of Tron 
with a thick square pointed end to niake holes in the ground 
by pitching down. 1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 
134 The stakes or pitches..were chiefly of willow. 1856 
Fond. R. Agric. Soc. XV u. 363 Live stakes (provincially 
termed withy pitches), 1886 Ecwortuy IV. Somerset | ord- 
6%., sv, In making new hedges it is usnal to stipulate ‘to 
be planted with good withy or elder pitches’ or ‘ pitchers *. 

8. A quantity of something pitched. a. The 
quantity of hay, etc. thrown up by a pitchfork. 

1778 [W. Marsnact] Afinntes Agric. 2 Sept. an. 1776, 
Every pitch of hay and corn, generally speaking, passes 
twice thro‘ his hands. 1878 Jerresies Gamekecper at {1.96 
The ‘ pitch ‘ of hay on the prong. f : 

b. The quantity of some particular commodity 
pitched or placed in a market for sale. 

1866 Standard 3 Oct. 2/3 The pitch of cheese was the 
largest that has been known for some years past. 1886 
Mauch, Courter 18 Feb, 7 There was an immense pitch of 
cheese yesterday. 1887 Datly News 15 Oct. 2/4 The pitch 
of, .hops this year at Weyhill..is smaller than in any year 
since the blight of 1860. 1889 /éid. g July 2/7 Other sorts 
[of wool]..are heing thrown on the market in large pitches. 

9. A paving stone; esp. one sct on cdge, a ‘sett’: 
=Pircwer*® 5. Cf. Pitch v1 8 c, Pirctiixe vd. 
5h. 6h 

1896 Daily News 30 Sept. 7/1 A large part of the [Picca- 
dilly) Circus is ‘up’, and Hs being relaid ith granite pitches. 

III. Place of pitching. 

10. gen. The place or point at or from which 
something is pitched. rare. 

1ggx Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. xi, Then pitch one foote 
of your compasse at the one ende of the line, and with the 
other foote draw a bowe line right ouer the pytche of the 
compasse. 1630 in Deser. Thames (1758) 75 Every Hebher- 


bowsprit's end. 


| 


man shalt fish by the Shore, and pitch their Pole at half | 


Ebh, and shall bave but forty Fathom Rope allowed from 
the Pitch of their Pole into the River. — 

11, A place at which one stations oneself or is 
stationed; a portion of ground selected by or 
allotted to a person for residence, business, or any 
occupation ; es. a spot in a street or other public 
place at which a stall for the sale or display of 
something is pitcbed or set wp, or at which a strect 

. performer, a bookmaker, etc. stations himself. 

1765 T. Hutcutnson J7ist. Afass. 1.1.22 Here Mr. Nowell 
and some of his friends made their pitch. 185: Mavigw 
Lond. Labour 1, 10/2 Inconsequence of a New Police regu- 
lation, ‘stands’ or ‘pitches’ have been forbidden. 1889 Daily 
News 22 Oct. 3/1 Two pitches were made in widely separated 
quarters of the town, and in each instance the members of 
Parliament ..felt a numerous and interested assembly. 1905 
fbid. & Jan. 9 Having chosen their ‘pitch’ the ponies 
were unharnessed, trian gular fireplaces of stout poles erected, 

b. A place or spot in a river where an angler 
takes his stand. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i, (1880) 44 note, Before the 
angler... attempts to fish any special hole, swim, pitch, or 
cast. 1872 Echo 5 Ang., A fisherman has had orders from 
a customer to bait one or two barhel pitches, and not to 
spare the worms. 

12. Agric., and Mining (Comw.). A definite 
portion of a field, or of a mine, allotted to a par- 
ticular workman, 
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1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 659 After having 
completed..one pitch of work, consisting of thirteen ridges, 
he is to begin again in a similar manner. 1855 J. R. Lete- 
cutun Cornwall Mines 142 By this management the lode is 
finally divided into masses called pitches, each sixty feet in 
height, by about thirty-three feet in length. /d7d. 280 The 
distance he goes underground, and the places he continnes 
to work in when he arrives at his ‘ pitch |, are known to few 
besides the Cornish minerhimself. 1875 Tempce & SHELDON 
Hist. Northfield, Mass. 16 ‘The two meadows.,were not 
divided, till the choice pitches were assigned in 1731. 1895 
J. W. Asnerson Prospector'’s Handbk, (ed. 6) 163 Pitch 
(Cornwall)—The part of a lode Jet ont to be worked on tribnte. 

13. Cricket. The place where the wickets are 
pitched ; the piece of ground between and about 
the wickets. 

1890 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/3 The London Playing Fields 
Committee is now laying fifteen good cricket pitches in 
Epping Forest. 1891 H. Drumsoxo Sazxter's Second 
ae i, At that moment the first ball whizzed down the 
pitch. ; wen 

414. fig. A position taken up and maintained; 
a fixed opinion or resolution. Ods. 

1600 Hoitano Livy xxxviu ix. 987 They knew the 
natures and minds of their countrymen. how untractable 
they were and not to be removed if they once tooke a pitch. 
Thid. xu. xxxviii, 1195 None of you may thinke that F have 
taken such a pitch, and hold that opinion of mine without 
just cause. : ' 

IV. Highest point, height, etc. 

+15. The highest (or extreme) point, top, sum- 
mit, apex, vertex. Ods. 

a@zrgsz Letann féin. VI. 5 From this Bridge the great 
Strente of the Towne goith up apon a pratie Hille: at the 
Pitch whereof there turnith a nothar Streat by Este to Seint 
Deter’s, the Heade Churche of the Towne. 1887 JLarnison 
England i. v. in Holinshed 1. 10 The length of the face, 
taken at large from the pitch of the crowne to the chin. 
bid. From the highest part of the forehead to the pitch of the 
chin. 1600 Hottann Lizy tt. 1.79 The Veientians..set a 
compasse about the hilt side, and gained the verie top and 
pitch [verte.x] thereof. 1667 Mitton P, Z. uu. 772 Down 
they fell Driv'n headlong from the Pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep, _ P 

+16. A projecting point of some part of the 
body, as the shoulder, the hip. (In first quot. 
app. used for the shoulders collectively.) Oés. 

1586 Mantowe ist #4. Tantbur?, 1. i, Such breadth of 
shoulders as might mainly bear Old Atlas’ burden j—'twixt 
his manly pitch A pearl, more worth than all the world, is 
placed. xsg2 R. D. fly fnerotomackia 78 This garment... 
was taken up round about the pitch of her hippes. 607 
Vorsee, our. Beasts (1658) 310 When the shoulder point, 
or pitch of the shuulder [of a horse], is displaced. 1611 
Cotcr., Acromton, the shoulder pitch, 

17. ? The extreme point of a cape or headland, 
where it projects farthest into the sea. 

1677 W. Hfusuarpn Narr. t.5 The Sea coast from the pitch 
of Cape Cod to the mouth of Conanecticot River. 1743 
Bunkerey & Cummins fay. S. Seas 150 And very narrowly 
escap'd clearing the Breakers off the Pitch of the Cape. 1857 
R. Tous Amer, in. Japan iv 31 In seven hours after 
leaving ‘Table Bay, the steamer was off the pitch of the 
Cape. 1883 Yimes 27 Aug. 8/2 To stand close in to the 
pitch of the lofty headland. 


18. The height to which a falcon or other bird 
of prey soars before swooping down on its prey; 
rarcly gex. the height to which any bird rises in 
the air. Often in phr. to fly @ pitch. 


1sor Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. iv. 11 Between two Hawks, 
which flyes the higher pitch. 1593 — 2 Hen. V/, ui. 12 
And beares his thoughts abone his viten Pitch. 1650 B. 
Discolliminiuim 50 When Buzzards are advanc’d, they flie 
an Eagles pitch. 1828 Sessicut Hawking 22 Much better 
.. than that his pitch shonld be lowered .. hy too much 
luring. /é/d. 27 The hawk, if at a good pitch, will stoop at 
him [the magpie] as he passes to another bush. 18g2 R. F, 
Burton Falcoury Vall, indus v. 62 Well too did the kite 
A a to his pitch, and prepare himself for the combat. 

. In directly figurative or allusive tse. 

1586 C'tess Pemrroxe Ps, exxit. ii, So high a pitch 
their proud presumption flyes. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. //7, 11. 
vii. 188, 1635-56 CowLey Dav. 11.126 To this strange pitch 
their high affections flew. 1738 Free thinker No. 77.151 He 
flies a Pitch above Common Mischiefs, 1798 Ferriar fédustr. 
Sterne yi, 182 Rabelais flew to a higher pitch, too, than 
Sterne. 1837-9 Hatuam 4/ist. Lit. 1.1. iii, § 101. 214 
Another[comedy] entitled Sergius... flies amuch higher pitch. 

+c. The height to which anything rises; alti- 
tude, elevation. Ods. 

1590 Spenser F. 0.1. xi. 31 That infernall Monster..Gan 
high advanncc his brond discoloured brest Above his wonted 
pitch. 1647 Trappe Conn. 2 Tint.iv, 10 Blazing comets.. 
when the ae to decline from their pitch, they fall to the 
earth, 1664 Power £2p. Philos. u.go The Quicksilver will 
fall down to its wonted pitch and stint of 29 inches or there- 
abouts. 1774 G. Wnite Selborne 14 Fo. A very wet 
autumn and winter, so as to raise the springs to a pitch 
beyond anything since 1764. 

19. fig. He 15 or 18). Highest or supreme 
point or degree; acme, climax, greatest height. 
Now vare exc. in at the pitch of one’s voice. (Cf. 
220230) 

1624 Wotton Archit. Pref. in Redig. (1651) 195 Vitruvius 
+e wrote when the Roman Empire was neer the pitch. 1723 
Pres. St. Russia VW. 184 Mankind would have been brought 
tothe Pitch of Wickedness. 1742 Pore Duac., Af. Scridlerus, 
Forty .. the very acme and pitch of fife for writing Epic 

esy. 1848 Newman Loss §& Gain 1, x, 382 A little 
y..and a poor woman, singing at the pitch of their voices. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxiii, When the general hilarity was 
at 36 cr f 
+20. Height (ofa person or animal), stature. Ods. 
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1575 Gascolcne Compl. Gr. Knt. Wks., Weedes 183 The 
mountnre so well made, and for my pitch so fi. 1631 Hev- 
wooo Fair Maid of West 1. i. Wks. 1874 11. 295 Much of ny 
stature? Much abont your pitch. 1681 Hickerincitt Black 
Non-Conf. xv. Wks. 1716 U1. 122 Just of his Size, Com- 
plexion and Pitch. 1703 Moxon Afeckh. Exerc, 170 Makes 
the work fall too low for the pitch of the Workman. 1 
Bewick Hist, Cueioaped 63 All those of each kind that 
exceed or fall short of this pitch, are more or less dispro- 
portioned, 

21. Height of an arched roof, or of any roof or 
ceiling, above the floor, or of the vertex of an arch 
above the springing line. 

1615 G. Sanpys Y'rav. 161 The roofe of the Temple is ofa 
high pitch, curiously arched, and supported with great 
pillars of marhle, 1703 T. N. City 6 C. Purchaser 64, 
9 Foot betwixt the Floors..is the Pitch of their Roonis, 
1772 Hutton ridges 59 A semicircle whose height or pitch 
is 45 feet, and consequently its span go feet. £2/d. 99 Pitch, 
of an arch, the perpendicular height from the spring or 
impost tothe keystone. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Prich 
of an Arch, the versed sine, or height from the springing 
line up to the under-side of it. 

V. Height in a figurative sense, degree. 

22. Comparative height or intensity of any quality 
or attribute; point or position on an ideal scale; 
degree, elevation, stage, status, level. Almost 
always nsed of a high or intense degree: ef. 19, 15. 

@ 1568 Ascram Scholem, ut. (Arb) 87 The Latin tong, enen 
whan it was, as the Grecians say, In ax, that is, ar the 
hiest pitch of all perfitenesse. 1607 WALKINGTON Off. 
Glass xiii, (6664) 139 That they may come to the pitch 
of old age. 1608 D, Tfuvit] Z£ss. Pol. § lor. 33 Rays- 
ing the valonr of every .. person amongst them, to a 
farre higher pitch. 1671 Mitton Samson 169 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 1684 Costempl. St. 
Man wu. ix, (1699) 232 Let him be raised to the highest 

itch of Honour. 1728 VENEER Sincere /enitent Pref. 6 
Till they arrive at such a pitch, as they cannot think of 
withont horror and astonishment. 1752 Hume ss. & Treat. 
(1777) 1. 107 To what a pitch did the Athenians carry their 
eloquence £ 182a Hazuitt Tadle-2. Ser. . iv. (1869) 82 The 
feelings are wonnd up to anes of agony. 1871 FREEMAN 
Nornt. Cong. 1V. xviti.245 The family which in two genera- 
tions had risen from obscurity to the highest pitch of greatness. 

b. spec. in Copper-smelting: see quots. 

1839 Use Dict. Arts 323 To render the metal malleable, 
or, in the language of the smelters, bring it to the proper 
pitch. 1868 Joynson AfeZals 99 ‘The copper is tested, as 
above described, from time to time, and, according to its 
pitch or grain. 1877 Ravmono Statist, Mines & Mining 
Feed the pitch is right the globules will all be round and 
| yhollow. 
r¥ 23. That quality of a musical sonnd which de- 
pends on the comparative rapidity of the vibrations 
producing it; degree of acntcness or graveness of 
tone. (Sometimes also in reference to the tone of 
the voice in speaking.) Also, a particular standard 
of pitch for voices and instruments, as concert 
pitch, ete. 

1597 Mortry Jntrod. Alus. 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute Orpharion, Pandora, or such tike, being in the 
naturall pitch, and set it a nate or two lower. 1602 2nd F?. 
Return fr. Parnass. v i. (Arb.) 64 A playne song .. Whose 
highest pitch in lowest base doth end. 1694 Hotver //ar- 
asnony (1731) 152 What it is that makes Humane Voices, even 
of the same Pitch, so much to differ one from another. 1776 
| Bursey Afésé, Afxs. (1789) 1. i. 11 Alt the notes in the hori- 
zontal range of the several diagiams are at the same pitch. 
183: Brewster Ava. aye ix. (1833) z29 To depend..on 
the pitch or Fechner of vibration constituting the note. 
1867 Laoy Hersert Cradle L.i.9 Screaming ont..in every 
conceivable key and pitch of shrillness. 1869 Atheneum 
2: Ja. 136/1 The note c, on the third space of the treble 
an corresponds to a number of donble vibrations per 
second, varying from ahout 500 to sso, according to the 
pitch adopted. : Ae. 

b. fransf, supe to the degree of rapidity of 
vibration in light, ete, as being analogous to 
musical pitch. 

1871 Tynoatt Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. iii. 79 As we advance 
along the spectrum..the pitch of the light. heightens, 1902 
Daily Record & Mail 25 Dec. 5 One receiving instrument 
will only take messages sent by another instrument ‘tuned * 
to the same pitch, that is sending vibrations of a given 
length and frequency. g. 

VIL. Inclination, slope, declivity. 

24. Degree of inclination to the horizon, slope; 
a sloping part or place. sfec. a. A downward 
inclination or slope (on a piece of ground or 
water) ; a steep place, declivity ; a descent, usually 
sloping, sometimes perpendicnlar. 

[¢1420 app. implied in Pircutones. Cf. also Pirent v. 20.] 

154a Uoats Eras. tage 135 Rockes of a down right 
pitche, or a steepe down falle. 1542-5 Etvot Dict., Clinus, 
sex clinnm, the pitche of an byll, sometyme the syde of an 
hyll. 2601 Hottann Péiny 1. 78 The monntaine Hamus.. 
had in the pitch thereof the towne Aristaenm. 1788 M. 
Curcer in Lif, etc. (1888) 1. 402 The road from penieonls 
to this honse is mostly good, some few sharp pitches. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1, 480 The whole descent is about 200 
feet, in several pitches. 1807 P. Gass Jru/. 100 Captain 
Lewis had been up the falls 15 miles above the first shoot 
or pitch. 1898 }¥es/m. Gaz. 30 Mar. 3/2 The great gully 
that runs up the centre of the Wastwater Screes. This 
gully was attempted in 1895 hy three climbers, who con- 
quered eight ‘pitches’, but were defeated by the ninth, 
1904 J. N. Cotug in Adpine Frai. XXII. 10 [The ridge] 
was impossible, heing made up entirely of bare slabs and 
perpendicular pitches. © ‘ 

b. Alining. The inclination of a vein of ore or 
scam of coal from the horizontal; the dip or rise. 

1719 Stracney in PAit. Trans. XXX. 969 The Obliquity 
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or Pitch, as they term it, in all the Works hereabout, is 
about 22 Inches in a Fathom. 1883 GreSLEY Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Pitch, dip or rise of a seam. 

e. Arch. The inclination of a sloping roof, 
or of the rafters, to the horizontal; the steepness 
of slope of a roof; the proportion of the height of 


a roof to its span. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 141 ‘The Reasons for several 
Pitches you may find among Books of Architecture. /6yd. 
163 The Angle a Gable-end is set to, is called the Pitch of 
the Guble-end. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II. s.v., VC the 
Length of each Rafter be 2. cf the Breadth of the Building, 
then they say that the Roof is of a Trve Pitch: But if the 
Rafters are longer, they say ‘tis a Aigh or sharp pitch’d 
Roof; if shorter, they call it a dow or fat pitch'd Roof. 
1828 Hutton Course Math. 11.87 When the roof is of a 
true pitch, that is, forming a right angle at top; then the 
breadth of the building, with its half added, is the girt over 
both sides nearly. 1863 D. G. Mivcnete Aly Farm Edge- 
avood 85 Walls..of the uniform height of ten feet, covered 
with a roof of sharp pitch. a1878 Sir G.G. Scotr Leet. 
Archét. (1879) 1. 254 All previous styles of architecture .. in 
Southern countries, had roofs of a low pitch. 

d. The slope of a flight of steps ; cower. a flight 
of steps. 

1993 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 147 You will first ascend upon 
a Pitch of Flyers, which Pitch (making an Angle of 38 deg. 
with the Floor) with ten Steps raise you six Foot high above 
the Floor. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2026 The framed 
timbers which support the steps of a staircase are called the 
carriage. They cay consist of two pieces inclined to 
the pitch of the stairs, called the rough strings. 

e. The setting of a ploughshare to enable it to 
penetrate a required depth. f. The rake or incli- 
nation of the teeth of asaw. g. The inclination 
of the bit of a plane to the surface that is being 


planed. 

1707 Mortimer /{usd, (1721) 1. so A great matter..in the 
making of Ploughs, is to make them go true to the pitch 
they are set. 1787 W. Marsntatt Norfolk 43 Plowing the 
full depth of the soil is called ‘taking it up a full pitch’. 
1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. s.v., The pitch of a saw is the 
.rake or inclination of the face of a tooth...The rake is a 
forward slant of the face, not common, but found in some 
saws.,..The common pitch of a bench-plane is 45°... Pitch of 
scraping and metal planes 80° to vertical, 1875 Carfentry 
§ Join. 23 A jack plane with its double iron .. lying in its 
hed, the latter being at an angle of 45 deg. to the sole. This 
is the angle called common pitch. 

VII. 25. Azech. The fixed distance between 
successive points or lines (?the distance at which 
these are pitched or fixed), a, The distance be- 
tween the centres of any two successive teeth of 
a cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a gear-chain, 
measured along the frtch-line or pitch-circle (see 
26); the distance between the successive paddles 
of a paddle-whcel, measured on the circle passing 
through their centres. b. The distance between 
the successive convolutions of the thread of a 
screw, measured in a direction parallel to the axis, 
and indicating the distance through which the 
screw moves forward in one turn. e. The distance 
between the centres of successive rivets or stays. 
d. In-floor-cloth printing, The distance between 
the pitch-pins or guide-pins, used for the same pur- 
pose as the register-points in lithographic printing. 

1815 J. Smirn Panorama Sc. §& Art 1, 362 If the teeth of 
one be wood and the other iron, then the iron ones are 
made to have less pitch than the wooden ones, because 
they are then found to wear better. 1823 R. Bucitanan 
Mittwork (ed. 2) 30 By the pitch is understood the dis- 
tance between the centres of two contiguous teeth. 1825 
J. Nicuotsox Oferat, Mechanic 432 The pitch of their 
teeth should be the same as that of the teeth of the cylin- 
der. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 264 The pitch of 
the screw could be altered from the deck to suit the velo- 
city of the vessel. 1869 Sin E. J. Reep Shipduiid, xvii 
335 The question of the proper pitch of rivets, i.e. their 
distance apart from centre to centre, requires some con- 
sideration. 1870 Exg. Mechanic 14 Jan. 4327/2 Find the 
pitch of the screw required to be cut..and multiply the 
numerators, 1874 THEAaRLE Vaval Archit, 130 The spacing 
or pitch of rivets required by Lloyd's rules is ‘four and 
a half diameters apart, [rom centre to centre, excepting in 
the keel, stem, and stern post’, 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
1719/2 The fitch of the paddles is the distance between 
them, measured on the circle which passes through their 
centers, 1879 Cassed?’s Techn. Educ. t. 64 The length.. in 
a spur wheel including a tooth and a space is called the 
pitch, and the circle on which such distances are set off is 
called the pitch circle. Lbid. 1. 66/2 The pitch of rifling of 
the Enfield is one turn in six feet six inches. 1890 Clacton 
News 25 Jan. 2/3 Most makers of implements now use only 
standard pitches of screws, so that any broken screw or 
missing nut can quickly be replaced. 1898 Cycling 43 The 
distance between the central points of two similar links,.. 
is called the pitch of the chain: it is nearly always one inch. 
* VIII. 26. attrié, and Comé.; pitch-block, 
a block for supporting an object to be worked at, 
which can be inclined at any pitch or angle; 
usually one with a base working like a ball and 
socket-joint; pitch-chain, a chain consistin of 
links bolted or riveted together so as to work in 
the teeth of a toothed whecl; pitch-circle, a cir- 
cular pitch-line (see below); so pitch-diameter, 
the diameter of the pitch-citcle of 2 wheel, etc. ; 
pitch-faced a., of masonry, having the arris cut 
true, but the face beyond the edge left relatively 
rough, being merely dressed with a pitching chisel 
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Knight Dict. Afech. Supp. 1884); + pitch-hill a., 
eclivitous, precipitous; piteh-line, the imaginary 
line, usually a circle, passing through the teeth 
of a cog-wheel, pinion, rack, etc. so as to touch 
the corresponding line in another cog-wheel, 
etc, when the two are geared together; pitch- 
notation, notation indicating musical pitch; piteh- 


note, a note sounded to determine the pitch of | 


a tune, etc, (also fig.) ; pitch-point, the point of 
contact of the pitch-lines of two cog-wheels, etc. 
which engage with each other ; + pitch-set, a shoot 
(of willow, etc.) cut for planting; cf. sense 7 and 
PircueR 2 4; pitch-surface, the surface on which 
the pitch-circle of a wheel lies; pitch-wheel, 
a toothed wheel engaging with another. See also 
PiTcHFoRK 2, etc. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Pitch.dlock, a cushioned seat 
of a concave hemispherical form, in which sheet-metal is 
held while being chased. 1844 Sterurss Bk. Farm 11.304 
*Pitch-chains are of two kinds, the buckle-chain and the 
ladder-chain. /é#¢, 537 ‘he pitch-chain is employed to 
coramunicate motion (rom the first mover—the carriage axle 
—to the seed-wheels. 31819 Rers Cycé. XXIII. 3 Zivh/1 
A circle..is described round the face of the rough cogs upon 
its pitch diameter, that is, the geometrical diameter, or acting 
line of the cos; so that when the two wheels are at work 
together, the “pitch circles..of the two arein contact. 18384 
P. J. Britten Watch & Clock. 198 The pitch circles of a 
wheel and pinion working together should touch but not 
intersect each other. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's Con. 252 By 
reason of..the headlong und “pitchehill stepenes to looke 
downewardes. 1997 Aucyel. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 769/1 Draw the 
*pitch lines .. then divide them into the number of teeth or 
cogsrequired. 1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. 6 Art 1. 362The 
centre or pitch-lines, from which the teeth are form 1881 
Broavnouse Mrs. Acoustics 373 Ona Call consideration of 
the question of "pitch-notation. 1795 Mason CA. Afus, i 
8 Before the opening of the Overture, it gives that “pitch 
note in full, which always leads me to expect a succession 
of more solemn sounds than in reality succeed it. 1859 
Ranxine Steant Engine § 153. 181 The position of the 
pinion should be such, that the *pitch-point, where its teeth 
are driven by those of the cogged ring, may be in the same 
vertical plane parallel to the axis. 1519 Horman Inde. 172 
A_*pychesette of wythy groweth anon, 1887 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. (1892) 40 A section of the “pitch surface of 
a toothed wheel by a plane perpendicular to its axis is a 
circle, and is called a pitch circle. 1858 Simmonvs Dice. 
Trade, *Pitch-wheels, toothed wheels in machinery or 
clocks, whicl: work together. 


Pitch (pitf), v1 Forms: 3-4 piche, 4-5 
Picche, pycche, 5-6 pytch(e, (5 pydche), 6- 
pitch, (7 peche). Pa.t. and pa. pple., pitched, 
pight: sce below. (ME. piche(22, picche(2, north. 
bykhe(u, pikke (see Pick v.2); pa.t. prhte, pize, 
pightle, pa. pple. piht, piz, Pight; also later Picched, 
pitched, pitcht, etc. (Cf. clthte, stihte, early pa. 
tenses of CiitcH, St:tcH.) Of obscure origin and 
history. The forms point to an OE, *fice(esan, 
of the 1st weak class, pa.t. *éh¢e, of which how- 
ever no instance has been found; nor does any vb, 
corresponding in form and sense appear in the 
cognate languages. See Note below.] 

A. Tllustration of Forms. 

1. For the present stem, see the quots. in B., and 
those given under Pick v.2 

2. Past tense. a. 3 pihte, 3-4 pizte, 3-5 py3te, 
4-5pi3t, py3t, pighto, pyghte,(5 piht), 4-Gpyght, 
(pyth), 4~7 pight (pait). &. 4 picched, 4-6 picht, 
5 pytched, 6 pyched, 7 pitcht, 6- pitched. 

a, ¢1205 Lav. 29653 Per he pihte his staf. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 1271 Stakes of ire momon he ize in temese gronnde. 
€1320 Pizt fsee B. 2} 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 4644 Pey..pyght beym panylons & tente. /éd¢d. 
15246 He pighte his staf per doun vpright. 13.. £. £. 
Allit. P. Ac 74x He py3t hit pere in token of pes. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Axt.'s 7. 183x He pighte [v.77. pyghte, pight, 


piht] hym on the pomel of his heed. ¢1g00 Afefayne S00 © 
And pyghte Pauylyas with mekill pryde. 1436 Pol. Poems | 
fi c14so Merlin | 


(Rolls) II. 152 Statly tentes anon they py3te. 
tt. tg0 Ther thei Pight the kynges teynte. 1572 Bossewri. 
Arnorie m. 24b, He. .pyght bys pauilions, at the heade of 
a Ryver. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 97 Vnder Pomfret 
his proud Tents he pight. 

8. ¢1330 R. Beuxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4645 Pey 
picched see panylons. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 1139 ad 
fin., How alixandre picht a pelyr of marby! bere. ¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 399 He toke a torche and 
fyred it, and pytched it bytwene the strawe and the bedsted. 
1530 Pyched [see B. 6}. “ 1835 Pitched [see B. 4c]. 58a 
STaNvHuRst nets m. 74 ‘Theare picht he his kingdoom. 

3. Past participle. a. 3-4 ipiht, ipizt, 4 ipy3t, 
ypi3zte, i-pe3t, 4-6 i-pight, 5 ypyght, 6 ypight. 
B. 4 pibt, (pite); 4-5 pizt, py3t, (5 pizte, 
py3te, pyghte), 5-6 (pighte), pyght, Se. pieht, 
pycht, 6 pyht, 4-7 (9 arch.) pight (poit). . é 
piched, pyched, i-picht, 4-5 picched, -id, 
pytched, 6-8 pitcht, 6- pitched. 

a. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rotls} 1116 Pe emperour adde ipizt 
[v. x7. 1428 pizt,c 1435 ypygbt] his panilons. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 243 A spere i-py3 (Aasta defixa), fbid. 
HI. 273 pavylouns were i-pe3t. /éfd, VII. 75 Pe stake 
was i-pight. 21400 Pistit? of Susan 108 Pe pyon, pe peere, 
wel eee ipiht. be Caxton Faytes of A. xxxv, 
148 Wyth two stanes ypyght atte eyther ende. 1s2a World 
4 Child in Hazl, Dodsley 1, 243, I have also palaces i-pight. 
rae ee F. Q. 1 ix. 33 For underneath a craggy cliff 
ypight. 
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B. ¢1350 Will, Palerne 1627 Per were pizt pauilounns. 13.. 
£. E. Addit, P. B. 795 In a porche of pat place py3t to be 
gates, 1362 Lanae. #. Pd. A. u. 43 In middes on a Monn- 
tayne..Was piht vp a Panilon, ¢1g00 Mausvrv. (1839) 
xvii, 183 A spere er is pight in to the erthe. ¢1420 
Anturs of Arth. xxxvii, In myd Plumtun Lone, hor paue- 
luns were pizte. ¢1430 Pizt, 14.. Py3t [see Bo sch a 1470 
Pyghe (Boa). ¢€1470 Ged. § Gaz. 313 Ane pailyeoun. that 

roudly wes picht. 1513 Pycht [see I. 5)  ¢1530 Lp. 

ERNERS el rth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 44 She had pyghta ryche 
pauylyon. 1575 Laxenam Lev. (1871) 55 His honors Tent, 
that... was pighte at long Ichington. ~1578 Scot. Poems 
16th C. (1801) 11. 203 A prince .. picht to rule and reigne. 
1579, 1617 Pight [see B. 5]. r7z0Stevre Stovw's Surv, (1754) 
IT. a. xxix. 3o1/2 In the Castle-yard was pight a comely 
Quintane. 1864 Skeat Uhéand’s Pocms 292 On a rising 
hillock pight. 

y:. 13.. Piched [see B.1]; pyched [B. 5]. 1340-70 [-picht 
[B. 5h ¢1380 Picchid [B. 10]. ¢ 1420 adlad, on Hush. ww. 
667 Let hem be pressed, picchid, and ywrie. rg45 Lucaxn 
in Steype Aecé. Mem. 1. App. cxviil. 330 Vet herein only 

have not pytched the supreme work of my labour. 1564- 
78 Buttevn Dial. agst. Lest. (1888) 60 When the hattaile 
was pitched. ¢ 1611 Cuapman /diad xv. 654 Close the deadly 
toil Was pitch'd on hoth parts, 1634 Sin T, Hersert Tran, 
41 Tents. .pitcht neere the water side. 1703 Moxon Jlech, 
f&xere. 167 Any Substance. .pitcht steddy upon two points. 

B. Signification. 
I. To thrust in, fix in; make fast, fasten, settle ; 
set, place. 

+1. trans. To thrust, drive (a stake, spear, staff, 
peg, etc.) firmly into the ground; to fix or make 
fast (a thing) by driving it into some object ; also, 
to fix (an object) on a pole, spear, etc.; to plant, 
implant; to fix, stick, fasten. In later quots., ap- 
proacbing the sense ‘to place’. Oés. 

c1205 Lay. 6490 He igrap his spere stronge ber he pihte 
hit o bon londe fe 1275 bar hit was ipilht in londe]. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1.274/107 Pine stal piche in be gronnde: And 
he schal bere lef and blowe. 1297 R. Grotc. (Rolls) 1171 
[see 2] ¢1380 Wreir Serv, Sel) Wks. HL. 170 Pis neiber 
chawle, in which ben  pizt many teeb. 1382 — ecé. 
xii, it The widis of wise men..as nailes in to heizte pit 
(1388 as nailis fastned deepe). x Trevisa Barth, De 
P. Rv. vi. Tollem. MS.), ‘I weyne holow synewis.. picche} 
hem selfe [1582 fixe themselues: orZg. se infigunt] in be sub- 
staunce of be humoure cristallyn, «1620 J. Drxe Horthy 
Comiiun. (1640) 180 A stake, or a post is pitched in the 
ground. 1633 Rocers 7reat, Sacra: t. Pref, A planter 
takes the sien of the Apple-tree, and pitches it into a Crab- 
tree Stock. 1647 Waro Simp. Codler (1843) 34 The stakes 
fof a tent] firmely pitched. 1674-9x [see Prick sé? 7]. 1707 
Mortimer Afusé, (172111. 172 Pitch a small Stick at every 
place where there is to bea fittle Hill. 1754 J. Love Cricket 
14 The Stumps are pitch’d. 1775 J. Jexyvee Corr. 29 Mar., 
The houses [are] chiefly built of the round sea-pehbles 
pitched in mortar. 

b. To pitch the wickets (Cricket): to stick or 
fix the stumps in the ground and place the bails, 

1945 Daily Advertiser 28 Sept. 3/1 The Wickets to be 

itch'd hy Kleven o' Clock. 1803 Laws of Cricket § The 

arty which goes from home shall have..the pitching of 
the wickets, which shall be pitched within thirty yards of 
a centre fixed hy the adversaries, 1866 Routiedge's Every 
Boy's Ann, 327 The wickets had better Le pitched without 
loss of time. é 2 E 

+ 2. transf. To thrust a pointed instrument into 


or throngh (something); to stab, stick, pictce, 


transfix. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1174 Stakes of ire monion he pizte 
fv.77, pyte, put, putte] in temese grounde,..Pat 3if per eni 
ssipes come..Hii ssolde piche hom poru out. ¢ 1320 Six 
Tristr. 206 Bot on wip tresoun pere Purch fe bodi him 
pizt. ¢1366 Cnaucer A. B.C. 163 Cryste..also suffred pat 
fongius his herte pyghte And made his herte blode to rynne 
downe. 1382 Wyctuir Yokn xix.37 Thei schulen se in to 
whom they pizten thorw [Vulg. fransfixerunt). 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. Ro vu. ixv. (Bod! MS), If pe skynn 
of be face is ipizt and iprikked with an nedel oper a pynne 
and bledeb nought. 

3. To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 
pegs, etc.,as a net, or the like. Now rare. 

1548 Exyot, Teudere plagas, to pytche hayes or nettes. 
1602 Warner Alb, Hag, Epit. (1612) 391 [They] pitched their 
Tew to intangle the same Protector. 1697 DrvpEn Virg. 
Georg, 1. 572 The dext’rous Huntsman..pitches Toils to 
stop the Flight. 1813 Scorr Rokedy ut. xxxi, There's time 
to pitch both toil and net. 


4, spec. To fix and erect (a tent, pavilion, etc.) 


as a place of lodgement; also fig. 

Orig. referring to its being fixed with pegs, etc. driven 
into the ground; now associated with the idea of * placing’. 

tz97_R. Gtove. (Rolls) 4254 Pe king..bigan to picche 
is pauilons him vor to abyde. 1489 Caxton Fayles of A. 
1. xiv. 37 For to pydche and dresse vp tentes. 1606 Suaxs, 
Tr. & Cr. v. x. 24 You vile abhominable Tents, Thus 
proudly pight (Qo. pitcht] vpon our Phrygian plaines. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's Trav. 1. 122 We were fain 
to encamp hard by under Carpets, which we pitched instead 
of Tents. 1789 Jotunson Rasse/as xxxvii, The tents were 
pitched where I chose to rest. 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 
55 When Troops are to encamp, General Officers are not 
to leave their Brigades until the ‘Tents are pitched. 


b. So fo pitch a camp, a caravait, etc, 

1568 Grarton Chron. (1569) I. 411 King Henrie .. came 
to Hounslow hethe, and there pitched his campe. 1587 
Fresunc Contn. Motinshed 111. 1981/1 There they pitched 
downe their campe. 1697 DryoEn Virg. Georg. ut. 540 
The Youth of Rome,.pitch their sudden Camp before the 
Foe, 1860 Warter Sea-doard II. 127 It was necessary to 
remove the camp [from the pect where it was pitched. 
gor Essex Weekly News 12 Apr. 3/6 Defendant .. pitched 
& caravan on the grass. 

e, aésol. ot tutr. To encamp. 
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ox4go Vork Alyst, xiv. 4 Here in bis place wher we are 1 abont four mites further up. 


pight. 1535 CovErDALe Josh. xi. 5 All these kinges..came, 
and pitched together by y® water of Meram, 1628 Hones 

Thueyd. (1822) 117 ‘To choose a commodious place to pitch 
in, 1800 Afise. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 284/2 The uncle 
of the Rajah..invited us to pitch the next day on a spot 
close to the palace. r8s2 Grote Greece 1. Ixx. 1X. 77 The 
succeeding troops, coming up in the dark, pitched as they 
could without any order. 

5. trans. To put (anything) in a fixed or definite 
place or position, so as to stand, lie, or remain 
lirmly or permanently; to set, fix, plant, place; 
to found or set up (a building, pillar, etc.), In 
pa. pple. = set, fixed, planted, placed, situated. 

13.. ££. Altit. P. B. 477 Ho fyndez no folde her fote on 
topyche, 13., Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 768 A castel..Pyched on 
a prayere, a park al aboute. 3340-70 Alex, §& Dind. 1335 
Pere his burnns he bad buldea of marbre A piler sadliche 
i-picht, or he passe wolde. c1g10 Afaster of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) xix, In be kenell shulde ben picched smale stones 
ywrapped aboute with strawe of be houndes litter. 31513 

OUGLAS Asaeis x. iit. 44 Ane circulet of plyabyil gold.. 
Abuf hys haris apoa hys hed weil pycht. 155: Recorpr 
Pathw. Knowl. 1. xi, Then pitch one foote of your com- 
passe at the one ende of the line. 1579 SpeNSER Sheph. 
Cal, Dec. 134 And in my face deepe furrowes eld hath 
vight 1612 Drayton “oly-olb, xvi. 249 Their mightier 
mpire, there, the middle English pight. 1617 Cottins 
Def. Bp. Ely u. viii. 300 A. guife ., is pight betweene 
vs & them.” 1688 Crayton in PAM. Trans. XVUL. 946 
In stiff Soyls, if the Crops be not early pitch'd,. the Roots 
never spread or shoot deeper, r700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. i. ind. 199 Yhe third climb'd up aad pitch’d hin- 
self on his Head, upon the Head of the second. 1703 
Moxon Week. Hxrerc. 220 Take care that in pitching the 
Globe into the Mandrel, chat the imaginary Axis..lye ina 
straight Line with the Axis of the Mandrel. 1848 Fred. A. 
Agric. Soc. UX. th. 553 Pitching the holes at equal distances 
from the ceatre of the hill, 1872 Brack alcdv. /haeton xiii, 
‘The abrupt hill, on which the town of Bridgenorth is pitched. 
1899 Darly News 24 Apr. a5, Fireman S, ‘ pitched’ his 
machine against the burning buildiag, and succeeded in 
bringing the woman safely to the ground. 

b. spec. To set a (stone, etc.) upon end; to seta 


stone on edge for paving. 

@ 1623 W. Peme_e Zachary (1629) 159 Markes or Pound- 
Stones should be pitchtup. 1642 J. SHuie Sarah & é/agar 
(1649) 203 Jacob taketh one of the stones that he had laid 
his head upon, and pitched it up fora pillar. 1657 Howe 
Loudinop. 93 On the South side of their high street..is 
pitched upright a great stone, called London Stone. 1715 

Eon! Pallatio'’s Archit. (1742) 1.82 A range of Stones 
pitch’d edge-way. 

+6. fiz. To place, implant, plant, set, fix (any- 
thing immaterial, one’s trust, hope, desire, purpose, 
thought, attenlion, sight, ete.) 22 or a/2 some object, 
or 772 some state. (Sce also 5¢.) Oés. 

[e 1380 Wyetir Wks, (1880) 307 Pe rote of loue pat shulde 
be picchid in goddislawe.]  /é/d. 480 Oure bilene & hope is 
picchid in be grace of iesu crist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
2. &. xt. Introd. (Tollem. MS.), pey (briddes) haueb a 
seminal vertu of kynde py3te in bem. ¢ 1430 //yuns Ving, 
94 Pou be woo; In iolite whan pou art pizt. 1550 CrowLey 
Last Trump. 1st Se that thy fayth be pitched On thy 
Lord God most constantly. rg9x Lyty Zadia. y. i, Pitching 
his eyes fast to the ground, as thongh they were fixed to 
the earth. 1600 Fatrrax Fasso 1. xiviii, She fled.. Aad left 
her image in his hart ipiphe. «1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 
Ded., To take off the hearts..from idle Pamphlets..and 
pitch them on the grave..points of Religion. 1639 Futtre 
Holy War ¥. xxv. (1840) 287 He pitched his denete oa the 
holy war. 1688 Bunyan ‘erus. Sinner Saved (1886) 56 She 
thought He pitched His innocent eyes just upon her, 1820 
L., Hunt fudicater No. 43 (1822) 1. 339 Lauria..pitching 
her mind among the enjoyments of Corinth. 


7. To place or lay out (wares) in a fixed place 
for sale; hence, to expose for sale in the market or 


other public place, 

1s3ain W. H. ‘Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxford (1880) 80 [They] 
did..take away x semys of see fyshe.., and pyched them in 
the parishe of Saynt Mary's, and ther sette it to sale, 
1553 GrimaLoEe Cicero's Offices u. (1558) 83 When the sale. 
staffe was pight and in ye market place. 1802 Anz, 
Reg. 6 All corn should be brought into the market, and 
pitched, as in former times, 1861 Hutme tr. Moguine 
Landon u. i, 165 No less than 36,487 tons of meat are 
annually ‘pitched*® at Newgate and Leadenhall Markets. 
1884 Globe 26 Sept. 7/1 At Melton Mowbray cheese fair 
yesterday some 100 dozen cheese were pitched. 1886 duck- 
fand Even, Star 25 June 12/1 A good many hides were 
pitched, and bidding was spirited. 

th. Puch and pay (absol. or intr.): ?to pay 
down at once, pay ready money, Odés. 

14.. Piers of Fulthant 206 in Hazl, £. P. Po UL 9 Ve ys 
full hard bothe to pyche and paye. 1589 Mirr. Mag., War- 
awick xi, 1 vsed playnnes, ener pitch and pay. 1§73 ‘ussea 
Afusb. (1878) 211 At Norwich...Acitietrim: AVereatran ers 
wel may seeme to dwelt, That pitch and pay, or keepe their 
day. 1599 Suaxs. fen. V, 11. tii. 51 The word is, Pitch and 
pay: trust none, 1608 H. Crarnam Errour on Loft Hand 
102 But you your promise once did breake. Giue me your 
hand, that you will pitch aad pay. 

8. intr. (or reff.) To place or locate oneself; to 
take up one’s ahode; to take up one’s position, 
settle, alight. Now rare or arch. (Cf. 40¢.) 

1609 Brate (Douay) x Jace. ix. 33 They fled into the 
desert of Vhecua, and they pitched by the water of the lake 
Asphar. 1623 Cockenam 11, fohn & monte Regio .. made 
a small iron Fly to..flye about all the roome, and returne 
and pitch on his sleene, 1692 Sir W. Hore Mexeing-Master 
(ed. 2) 135 You must pitch your self to the same Guard with 
your Small-sword as you do with your Broad. 1727 P/ilip 
Quarll (1816) 57 The fowl being iets twpon the bank, 
1792 Berknae /fist, New Hampsh. MA, 201 The first settlers 
pitched here, but the trade has long since been removed .. 
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1827 D, Jounson Jud, Field 
Sorts 9r An owl pitched immediately over our heads, 
1900 [see Pitcuine Ji. a. 3). 

b. ¢rans. ‘Yo cause to alight and settle. 

19765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 106 [Certain pigeons) are ex- 
ceeding good to pitch stray Pigeons that are at a loss to 
find their own home. " 

ce. refl. and inir. To seat oneself, sit down, take 


a seat. dal. or ples. 

1796 Sporting Mag. VII. 279 He..could not carry the 
amount..for the distance of one mile without pitching. 
1844 E. Jesse Scenes Country Life |. 254 The cottager’s 
wife will ask [him] to sit down in that hearty Devonshire 
Besa Vee Sir, pitch yourself'—bringing forward a 
chair. 

9. trans. transf. (from 1 and 5). To set, plant, 


fill, furnish (something) zw’ things or persons 


stuck or placed in or on it. ta. gen. Obs. 

€1400 Destr. Troy ae A bundrith sly see - Pight fult of 
pepull & mony prise knight. 1420 Sfege Nouen in Archzo- 
fogia XXII. 62 Adyche was made, .. hey pyght hyt wyth 
stakes hors to perche. 1840-1 ELvor ésuage Gov. (1549) 145 
The daungerovse rase of auctoritee, pight fult of perils. 
e161 CHarMan /éfad 1x. 337 [He] Cut a dike by it, pitch’d 
with pales, hroad and of dec import. 1653 Hotcaorr 
Procopius, Gothick Wars i. 24 Pitching the top with multi- 
tude of stakes, ; 

+b. sfec. To set, stud, or adorn with gems or 
the like. Oés. 

13.. £47, tit, P. A.a1z Py3t.. Wyth whyte perle & non 
ober gemme, #4/.4, 241 ‘O perle ' quoth 1, ‘in perlez py3t’. 
Yargoo Morte Arth, 212 In ever-ilk aperty pyghte with 
precyous stones. 1480 Caxton Chron, Fng. cexli. 273 
Croune of gold pyght with ryche perle and precious stones. 
1513 Dovucias Aus 1. ix. 133 The collar picht with orient 
peirlis als. @1661 Futter Worthies, Northanpt. i (1662) 
a Ma wore a gown of purple velvet, pight with pieces 
of gold. 

c. To pave (a road, path, or street) with stones 
set on end; orig. with pebbles or cobbles; hence, 
also, with granite ‘randoms’, or with dressed and 
squared ‘setts’, Also, to form a foundation for 
a macadamized road with larger stones placed on 


edge by hand. 

c1gso &. Ricart’s Kalendar (Camden) 57 In this yere 
was Redclif strete..new pight. 1641 J. Traere Theol, 
Vheol. vi. 251 Hell (the pavement whereof was commonly 
said to be pitcht with shavelings skuls, and great mens 
crests). 1666 slct 18 § 19 Chas. #/, &. 8 §18 The order 
and manner of paving and pitching the Streets and Lines. 
1682 Woop bie 31 July (O. H.S.) tI. 25 Ia this month 
.. was the highway.. pitched with peebles and hard 
stone. 3917 ‘Tanor in PAil. Trans. XXX. 554 The Sur- 
face of the Clay was neatly pitch’d with small Flint and 
Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at their 
upper ends, 1811 Self Jastructor 140 Paved with bricks or 
pitched with pebble. 1905 MWestne Gaz. 25 Aug. 5/3 In 
addition to flagging and pitching several roads. 

+10. ‘To ‘put together’; to construct by fastening 
the parts together; fa. pple., compacted, knit. Ods. 

1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2720 Alle here schippis were redy 
dyght And fraught with vitayles and wel pight. ¢1489 
Caxton Slaachardyx xiv. 47 All thassystents, .sayde that 
they neuere sawe no fayrer man of armes, nor better pyght. 
1613 Coraa. ,Cowfacte,compacted ; well set, knit, trust, pight, 
or ioyned together. 


II. To set in order, arrange, determine ; to fix 
the order, position, rate, price, or pitch of. 
ll. trans. To set in order for fighting, to arrange 
(a hattle, field of battle, etc.: see BATTLE sé, 11, 
Fiectp sé. 8b); to set in array. Ods. exc. in 


PircHen pf2. 2. (q. v., sense 2). 

a 1470 Tirrort Czsar xii. (1530) 14 Cesar had ordered hys 
army & pyght his felde in a conuenient place. 1513 Brav- 
snaw St, Werburge ui. 1244 The duke of Normandy... Pight 
a stronge batell. 1553 Unatt Koyster D. w. vi. (Arb) 70 
If ye two bidde me, we will with him pitche a ficlde. 1558 
Puaga “aefd un. Eijb, Polites.. through foes and wepons 
pight, Through galeryes along doth ronne. 15890 Martowe 
and Pi. Tamburl, ut i, Our battle, then, in martial manner 
pitch’d. cr64g T. Tutus Siege of Carlisle (1840) 37 The 
Enemie drew out some foot to peche against those in the 
ditch, 1655 Srantey ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 54/2 When to 
wage War, and when to pitch a Field. s 

12. To set (one person) agains? another in contest 


or competition ; to pit. rare. 

1801 tr. Gabriedli’s Myst, Husb, 11. 48 My tutor offered to 

itch me against the clerk for reading, and against a neigh- 
boutier farmer’s son for casting accounts. 1889 Daily 
News @ Aug. 5/7 We are,.weak in comparison with the 
great fleets against which we shalt be pitched when the 
manoeuvres commence, . F 

+13. To determine (something that is to be); to 


set, fix, settle, appoint, fx upon. Obs. 
¢ 1557 Aue, Parkea s. xcvi. 272 Tel ye, I say, the Geatiles 
all This Lord his raigne hath pight. 1579 W. Witkinson 
Confut. Faurilye of Loue 38b, If they be such as,,by a 
price pitcht they are delinered out for. 1592 Kyp Sf. Trag. 
u. iii, 37 Between us theres a price already pitcht. 1602 
Waanen 4b, Eng. 1x. xlvi. (1612) 216 Pluto.. and all 
th’ infernall States Did pytch a Session, ta correct Remisnes 
in debates, 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1. 166 The 
King now hath pitcht a new day for his repaire to Antwerp. 
+b. gir. Tocometoadecision ; to decide, Ols. 
1665 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) I1. 191 Privy seals, 
sealed paper,..have been all more or lesse dispated,. .but 
where we shall pitch 1 am not yet wise enongh to tell you. 
tee fbid, 240 We are yet very irresolute what way to 
pitch. 
e. trans. Cards. \n certain games (e.g. Wap), 
to select or determine (a particular suit) as tramps 


by leading a card of that suit. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
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PITCH. 


+14. To fix, settle, or place in thought; to deter- 
mine (an existing fact); to ascertain, or state as 
ascertained ; to come to a conclusion about. OAs. 

1610 WILLET heeaNe Dan. 294 Some pitch their beginning 
at Cyrus, 1640 Be. Hate Chr. Moder, (ed, Ward) 33/2 First 
they pitch their conclusion, and then hunt about for premises 
to make it good. «1680 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) 1. 24 
Who can pitch a time aad persoa that originated this 
notion? 41687 Petty Pol. Arith, 26, 1 hag opie the 
mediuin of Heads in all the Families of England to be 64, 

15. To set at a particular pitch or degree (high, 
low, etc.; in varions metaphorical applications: 
see Prrcn sé,.2 22). In mod. nse mostly fg. from 
ce: To set in a particular ‘key’ or style of expres- 
sion, feeling, etc. 

1633G. Hersert Tem ple,Ch. Porch vi, Pitch thy behaviour 
low, thy projects high. @18s9 L. Hunt Camdéus Khan 
Poems (1860) 167 And women came with their impetuous 
lords, To pitch the talk and humanize the boards. 1874 
Buanano Jfy Tivre xvi. 142 His conversation was pitched in 
aminor key. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sur 81 Our second 
assumption regarding the mass of the Earth was pitched 
too low. : 

+b. To set or fix a@/a price or rate. Obs. rare. 

1624 Capr. Situ Virginéa v. 199 They pitched their com- 
modities at what rate they pleased. @ 1625 Fietcuer fam, 
Lieut. u. iii, What do yon pitch her at? 

ec. Afus. To set at a particular pitch, determine 

the pitch of (a tune, the voice, an instrument) : see 


Prien $4.2 23. 

Pravroap Skill Mus. 1. xi. 54 That the Professor. .so 
his Tune, as to sing in his full and naturat voice. 
1744-91 WESLEY JVs. (1872) VILE. 319 Choose a person or 
two in each place to ph the tune for you. 1842 Texxyson 
Edwin Morris 52‘ Parson' said 1 ‘you pitch the pipe too 
tow’, 1887 Carotine Hazaro Alem. J. 1. Dinan vi. 123 
His voice was well pitched and resonant, easily filling large 


| spaces. 


16. tutr. with on or upon: To fix upon, settle 
upon, decide upon; to make choice of, select, 
choose ; tvare/y, to determine (= 13 or 14); in 
mod. use, to select more or less casually, without 


deliberation ; to let one’s choice fall pore, 

1628 Prynxe Cems. Cozens 62, 1 shall onely pitch vpon 
these ensuing passages. 16s0 Howe Girafi’s Kev. Naples 
1. 84 Who shall delay the accomplishment of that which is 
already pitch'd upon. 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthis. 86 The 
way ae method which God pitcht upon. @1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith, 23, 1 pitch upon &8 thousand to be the number 
of Housing Anno 1686. 1710 Hearne Coétect. (0. H. S.) 
11]. 86 The Lecturer to be pitch’d upon every 34 year by y* 
Warden & five Seniors. 1791 'G. Gamnano’ Ann. fforsent. 
iv. (1809) 84, I pitched mpon one that I thought would suit 
me. 1836 W. lavixnc Astoria L. 169 The place which he 
pitched upon for his trading post. 1858 j. lt. Newman 
fist, Sk. (1873) Ub ay. ix. 41r If one holy place was 
desecrated, the monks pitched upon another. 


III. To cast or throw in particular ways. 

17. rans. To cast, throw, or fling forward; to 
hurl (a javelin, spear, or bar, or a person head- 
long; to throw anything flat with retention of its 
horizontal position) ; to throw (a thing) nnderhand 
so that it may fall and rest on a particular spot, 


Also adsol. 

To pitch the bar: to throw a heavy bar as a form of 
athletic exercise or contest. Zo pitch (a person) over the 
bar: fig. \collog.) to deprive of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar (cf. Bar sé." 24). 4 b 

1386 Cuaucern Ant.’s 7. 1831 His hors..leepe aside, and 
foundred as he leepe And er that Arcite may taken keepe 
He pighte hym on the pomet of his heed, ¢ 1400 Desir. 
Troy 8258 Achilles..Grippet to a_grete speire with a grym 
wille; Pight on the prinse, persit his wede. 1579 W.Witkin- 
son Confut. Fautlye of Loue 41>, The other doth pitch 
down hediong both. body and soule iato enerlasting tor- 
ments, 1892 CHETTLE Atnde-harts Dr. Gj, One... that .. 
was not long since disgraded of his place by pitching over 
the Barre. 1600, 1718 [see Bar sé.'2). 1719 D'Urnrey Pills 
Ill. 253, 1..caa.. Pitch-Bar, and run and wrestle too. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.612 So steep that you may pitch 
a biscnit from its summit into the river which washes its base. 
1802 Parry Wat. ¢Aeol. i. (1819) 1 In crossing a heath, sup- 
pose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked haw 
the stone came to be there. 1814 Scotr Ld. of fsles vi. 
xiii, As faras one might pitch a lance. 1836 Lapy W, pr 
Eresny in C. KX, Sharpe's Corr, (1888) 11. 495 Mrs Villiers, 
in galloping to cover the other day..was pitched off, 1885 
Spectator 2! daly 971/2 He was within an ace of pitching 
himself heed foremost into the wildest of the gorges, — 

b. To throw (sheaves, hay, etc.) with a pitch- 
fork; esp. on to a cart or stack in homing or 


inning the crop. Often adso/, 

3393 Lan. /. Pd, C, vi, 13 Canstow seruen..ober syngen 
in achnrche, Ober coke for my cokers oper to be cart picche, 
.-ober make bond to sheues? 1550 CaowLey £figr. 131 Or 

itcheth vp the sheues from the carte to the mowe. 1610 
B Joxson Adch. u. ili, O, 1 look’d for this, The hay isa 
pitching. 1763 Ann. Ree. 70/1 Beddingfield..bad pitched 
a toad of wheat. 1904 H. Brack Pract. Sel-Culture it. 49 
He [could] pitch hay witb the haymakers in the pasture. 

¢. In Sase-bali or other games: To deliver or 
serve (the ball) to the batter. (Formerly also in 
Cricket; now to bowl: see Bowh v.! 4, 5.) In 
varions games, to throw a flat object towards a 
mark, or so as to fall in or near a definite place. 


Also aésol, : 
3773 Gentl, Mag. XLII. 568 For honest Lumpey did 
allow He ae'er could pitch but o'er a brow. 1803 Laws of 
Cricket 7 The ball, which the bowler,.shall have pitched 
in a straight line to the wicket. fod. The player that 
pitches his coin nearest to the mark has the first toss, 


PITCH. 


d. poe To alter, tell. 

1867 Loudon Heradd 23 Mar. 222/2 (Farmer), If he had had 
the sense to..pitch them a tale, he might have got off. 1878 
Wricut Mental Frav, 14 They suspected from his pitch- 
ing such stories, he must surely be a rogue and vagabond. 

18. intr. for pass. To fall headlong heavily, to 
land on one’s head, or strike forcibly against somec- 
thing, by being thrown, 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 673 Po he was iflowe an hei, & ne 
cowpe not aliz3te; Adoun mid so gret cir to ben erbe he vel 
& asic, pat al to peces he to rod [AZS. B. rof]. 13... Gaw. 
& Gr. Kut. 1456 Schalkez..Haled to hym of her arewez, 
hitten hym oft; Bot pe poyntez payred at be pyth pat py3t 
in his scheldez. 1596 Srenser i 
fortune hin mistooke; For on his head unhappily hie pight. 
1700 Drvven Pad & Arc. 11. 703 Forward he flew, and 
pitching on his head, He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for 
dead. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 480 A large pine has 
been seen..to pitch over endwise. 1857-8 Sears Athan, 
iv, 30 Columbus had to argne..that, when he came upon 
this side of the world he would not be in danger of pitching 
off into nowhere. 

19. +a. trans, Of a ship: To plunge (her head) 
downwards into the water, instead of rising with 
the wave. Ods. [Has affinities with IV.] 

3627 Cart. Suit Seaman's Gram. it. 4 If she haue nota 
full Bow, it will make her pitch her head much into the Sea. 
bid. 10. : 

b. intr. Of a ship: To plunge with the head 
into the trough of the sea; hence (as this is fol- 
lowed by the head rising or ‘scending’ on the 
crest of a wave), to rise and fall alternately at bow 
and stem; to plunge in a longitudinal direction 
(as distinguished from rol/ing). 

@3687 Petty Treat. Naval Phiios. t. iii, What makes her 
pce and scend too much. 1748 Axson's Voy.n.v.3175 The 

loop. .rolled and pitched so violently, that it was impossible 
for a boat to lay a long-side of her. “1840 R. H, Dana Bef 
Mast xxxv. 132 The ship works hard, groaning and creaking, 
and pitching into a heavy head-sea, x Ssvtu Saiflor's 
Word-bk., Send, to, to rise after pitching heavily and 
suddenly beween two waves, or out of the trough of the sea. 

c. érans, with adv. or extenston: To cast (away, 
overboard, etc.) by this movement. (A mixture of 
senses 17 and Ig.) 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyed. s.v., Whena ship falls with her 

ead too much into the sea, or beats against it so as to 
endanger her top-masts, they say, she will Sitch her masts 
dy the board, 3811 Naval Chron. XXV.27 Having pitched 
her bowsprit and foremast away. 1885 Runciman Séippers 
§ Sk. 17 Which threatened to pitch the masts ont of her. 

d. zxér, Of a person or animal: To plunge 
forward like a pitching ship. (Cf. to Luncu.) 


1849 THackeray Pendennis lx, When I begin to talk too 
much..when I begin to pitch, I authorize you. .to pat away 
the brandy-hottle. x85z Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vil, 
Whistling to the lumbering Newfoundland, who came pitch- 
ing tamoltuously toward them. 1863 CowoEen Clarke Shaés. 
Char. xx. 508 The only time he..ventures at a reason for 
what he says, he flounders and pitches headlong. 

e. (See quot.) U.S. 

1883 Hattock Sportsman's Gaz. Gloss. Ptich, vii, to 
buck, to jump from the ground with the tegs bunched 
together, as a mustang or mule. 

IV. 20. intr. To incline or slope forwards and 
downwards; to dip. Now only in A/iing, said 
of a vein of ore, or other stratum. 

peg lee Pitcnine fpZ. a1). 1719 Stracuevin PAIL Trans. 
XXX. It riseth to the North West, and pitcheth to the 
South East. 1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines 4 Mining 162 
The vein. increases in width with depth and pitches 36° 
east. 

b. zxér. To subside or settle down, as a swell- 


ing or loose soil; fig. to fall off, lose flesh. aia/, 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts, 36 The ewes shrink their milk, 
the lambs ‘pitch and get stunted’, and the best summer 
food will not recover them. /6id. 37 The rule is to give it 
[the meadow] a ‘thorongh good soaking’ at first,..to make 
the land sink and pitch close together. 1850 Yrai. R. Agric. 
Soc, XL. 1L 679 When they isheep} are first pat into turnips 
they lose ground, or pitch, as it is called, for two months in 
the autumn, and are slow in regaining it afterwards, 

V. Technical senses. 

21. Afech. trans, and intr. To fit into, interlock, 
engage (as one cog-wheel with another), 

21668 Davenant Play House to Lei Wks. (2673) r Bot 
his fingers are pitcht together. 1792 Specifi Kelly's Patent 
No. 1879. 5 The pinion P pitches into an 
KK, 1825 [see Pirciune v2.35! o]. 

2. Brewing. To add the yeast to wort for the 
purpose of inducing fermentation. 

1846 ¥. Baxter's Libr. Pract, Agrie. 1. 136 Pitching or 
Setting.—This tertn is applied to the mixiag the yeast with 
the wort, after ic has been cooled. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
I. 336 ‘The heat is at this time generally 75°, if it was pitched 
at 6593 for the heat and the attenuation go hand in hand. 

I. with adv. or prep. 
23. a. Pitch in: to set to work vigorously. 


collog. (chiefly U. S.). 

3847-78 Hatiiwe tt s. v., Pitch in, to set to work; to beat 
or thrash a person, 1896 arpers Mag. XCII. 766/2 
They subsequently did pitch in, however, and fonght well. 
3897 Kirtinc Cafiains Courageous ix, He's paid me half 
now; and I took hold with Dan and pitched right in. I 
can’t do a man’s work yet. x A 

b. Pitch into: to attack or assail forcibly (with 


blows, etc., or with words) ; to reprimand. cof/og. 
€1843 Dk Quincey Ceylon Wks. 1859 XII. 16 Both 
[monarchs] pitched into us in 1803, and we pitched into both 
In 2815. 1852 Dickens Sieaké Ho. xx, If any man had told 
me, then,..I should have pitched into him. 3863 Freeman 


turns the wheel 


| 


Vv. vill. 8 In his fall mis- 
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in W. R, W. Stephens £4/ (1895) I. v. 287, I shall have to 
pitch into him a great deal more in my second volume. 1885 
G. Auten Sadylon vi, You sit down..and pitch into those 
sandwiches. 

VIL. 24. The verb stem in comb. forming sés., 
in names of games in which coins or other objects 
are pitched or thrown at a mark or into a hole or 
vessel ; as frtch-and-chuck (cf. CHUCK-FARTHING), 
fitch-and-husile (cf. Wustte-cap), prtch-button, 
pitch-halfpenny, pitch-in-the-hole, pitch-in-the-tub; 
see also PivcH-aNnb-Toss, PITCH-FARTHING, 

1749 W. Extis Shepherds G. 199 Others..go shooting of 
Birds, or play at Bandy-wicket, Pech and Chack, Hooper's 
Ilide. 1683 R. Home Armoury mt. xvi. (Roxb) 82/% *Pich 
and Hussle. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 46 Narrow Alleys filled 
with Boys playing at Marbles, Pitch and Hussle. 1801 
Strutt Sports § Past. m. vill. § 15 Pitch and Hustle..a 
game commonly played in the fields by the lowest classes, 
3861 Mavuew Loud. Labour 111. 134, | was watching a lot 
of boys playing at ‘pitch-button. 1828 *Pitch-halfpenny 
[see Pincet sd. 6). @1845 Hoop Fale #rumpet xxxvi, 
Playing at dumps, ot *pitch in the hole. 1901 Daily Mews 
22 Tan g/t The young ladies for the most part seemed to be 
in the ‘*pitch-in-the-tub’ branch of the profession. 

[Note. The form of this verb, and the fact that it has the 
collateral form Pick v.? (chiefly, bat not entirely, northern), 
natarally sug gests some etymological connexion with Pick 7.2 
(OE. pfcian or pician). To this, in sense also, it stood 
originally in somewhat of a causal relation: p/cé to pierce 
or penetrate (with something pointed), Pitch to canse to 
penetrate, to stick (something pointed) in. But no satis- 
factory explanation of “ficcean as a causal derivative of 
pician or pictan appears. And although the form Asch 
appears in both verbs, they are formally distinct, in that 
Picx v.! occurs with short and long /, but only with 4, 
never -/ch, while Pircn occurs both with -¢ch aud -4, but 
never with loug 7. They are also quite distinct dialectally ; 
dialects which use Pick v.3 for Adéch, use pike for Pick w,"] 

Pitch (pitf), v.% Forms: 1 (ge)pician, 3-4 
piche(n, 4 picche, 5-6 pyche, pytch(e, 6- pitch. 
B. northern. 3 pike, 4 pik, 5-6 pycke, 5-7 picke, 
6- pick. [OE. (gelpician, f. pie, Pitcn sé.1) 
trans. To cover, coat, or smear with pitch; lo 
mark or brand (a sheep, etc.) with pitch; to soil 
or stain with pitch, 

cx000 Sar. Leechd, 11. 26 gedo on water .xxx. nihta on 
zenne croccan pone fe sie gepicod atan. cxzg0 SA. Brandan 
97 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 222, & sipbe ipiched al aboute pat pe 
water necome, 1398 Trevisa Marth. De &. R. xvi. cxxiti. 
(Tollem. MS.}, Pe ton is calde schippe picche, for schippes 
bep pichid [1495 pytched] perwib. xq96.Vazed ccc. Alen VET 
176, xj lees peche to pyche the suid shipp. | 1577 0. 
Goose Heresbach's Husb. Wi. (1586) 130, Let him pitch euery 
sowe and her pigs with a senerall maike. 1687 A. Lovenu 
ty. Lhevenol's Trav... 110 Without it you would pitch all 
your cloaths, 1716 Hearse Collect. (O. i. SV. 260 Theire 
Money was brought thither in Barrells, pitch’d up. 1817 
Bexnet in Part. Ded. 1861 The deponent declared, that he 
had seen men pitched and tarred, and hunted though the 


, streets, on whom torture was afterwards inflicted. 


8. ¢x300 ffavelok 707 He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, 
That it ne dontede sond ne krike. 13.. Cursor MM. 5615 
(Cott.) An esscen kyst sco did be wroght, Did pik it sua 
wit-onte and in. @1qo0-5s0 Alexander 4208 A barge .. 
drazen oner with hidis, Pared & parreld at his pay pickid & 
taloghid. x4s0-1g30 Myrr. our Ladye 109 The shyppe of 
Noe was soo well pycked. 16x31 Coter., Arayer vn navire, 
to graue, picke, or pitch, a Ship. 17.. Sir Patrick Spens 
XNHi in Enid Ballads wi. (1885) 28/2 Ye'll pict her well, 
and spare her not, And mak her tale and soun. 

b. jig. To make ‘as dark as pitch’; to envelop 
in pitchy darkness, 

1664 Devoren Rival Ladies u.i, O call that night again: 
Pitch her with all her darkness round. @ 1700 — On Death 
of Amyntas 6 But soon he found The welkin pitched with 
sullen clonds around, 

Pitchable, «. rare. [f. Piven v1 + -anur.] 
That may be pitched; in quot. = Fircué. 

1486 BR Si. Aléans, Her. Ciijh, A cros flurri fixabull 
..in ij. of his endys he is florishyng and in the foote pich- 
abull or fixaboll. 

Pitch-and-chuck, Pitch-and-hustle: see 
Piteu v.! 24. 

Pi-tch-and-to'ss. [From name of the two 
actions.] A game of combined skill and chance. 

Each player pitches a coin at a mark; the one whose coin 
lies nearest to the mark then tosses all the coins and keeps 
those that turn up ‘head’; the one whove coin lay next in 
order does the same with the remaining ones, and so on till 
all the coins are disposed of. 

18x0 Sir A. Boswett Edinburgh Poems (1871) 54 The 
germ of Gambling sprouts in pitch and toss. 844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iti, They are good for anything from pitch- 
and-toss to man-slanghter. 1890 Tinres 16 Sept. 10/4 The 
charges before the magistrate. playing pitch and toss with 
pence in the streets. 

b. éransf. and fig. (In first quot. a pun.) 

@ 3845 Hoop Sea-spell iv, The bounding pinnace played a 
game Of dreary pitch and toss, A game that, on the good 
dry land, Is apt to bring a loss. 1866 Geo. Eviot /. Holt 
xix, Brommagem half-pennies, scamps who want to play 

itch-and-toss with the property of the country. 1893 

Vestn. Gaz. t Mar. 2/3 This is one of the pitch-aad-toss 
points from his speech as reported in to-day's 7ymes. 

Hence Pitch and toss v/. fhr., intr. to play at 
pitch-and-toss; ¢ravs. to pitch or throw about as 
if at this game; Pitcher and tosser sé. pir., one 
who pitches and tosses. 

1849 S. Bamrorp Early Days (1859) 169 There’s a deal o° 
sin committed thereabeawts ; pitchin’ an’ tossin’, an’ drinkin’, 
an’ beawlin’, i’ Sommer time. 31882 Miss Brapvon J/t. 
Royal 1. ii. 67 No scattered shects of music—no fancy-work 
pitch-and-tossed about the room. 1883 G. H. Boucrtos 


PITCHED. 


in Harper's Vag. Apr. 692 't The pitchers and tossers allow 
for you and a rational amount of headway. 

Pitch-back, a. [f. Pricu 56.2 or v.l + Back 
adv.] In fpitch-back wheel, a varicty of breast- 
wheel in which the water is admitted much higher 
than the axle so as to have a backward pitch or 
direction on the wheel. 

1858 Siumonxus Dict. Trade, Pitch-back Wheel, a kind of 
wheel used in a mill, propelled by water. 

Pitch-ball, -black, etc.: see Pircit 54.1 5. 

tPitch-battle. Ods. A pitched battle: cf 
PITCl-FIELD. 

1797 Sporting Mag, YX. 313 Broughton having fought 
sixteen pitch battles, fifteen of which he won. 

Pitch-blende (pit{iblend). A/ix. [ad. Ger. 
pechblende (Cronstedt, 1758), f. feck Prrcu sd.t; 
see BLENDE.] Native oxide of uranium, found in 
blackish pitch-like masses, more rarely crystalline ; 
also called URANinive. 

1770 tr, Cronstedt’s Min, 217 Pechblende ov Pitch Blende 
of the Germans. 1794 Jluicitsson fist. Cranbld 1. Catad, 
Fossils 52/1 Peche blends, of a glassy shining surface, often 
crystallized in irregular pyianids. ©1814 Argix Win. 296 

Pitch Blende. 1861 H.W. Bristow Gloss. Win. 295 Pitcn- 
blende is distinguished from brownblende by colour. 1898 
Daily Chron, 8 Oct. 3/4 Pitchblende. .possesses the property 
of emitting the rays, or form of energy, known as the 
Becquerel rays. 1904 dé, 6 Jan. 5/7 Mine. Curie. .dis- 
covered radium in the residae left after uranium had Leen 
extracted from ‘ pitch-blend’, or uranium ore. 

Pitch-block: see Pircu 54.2 26. 

Pitch-board!. [f. Pircn sé.2 V1 + Boarp 
so.) A thin wooden board used as a guide in stair- 
building, cut to the shape of a right-angled tri- 
angle, with the base equal to the breadth of tread 
of the step, and the perpendicular equal to its 
height. the hypotenuse thus indicating the pitch. 

1778 Encycl. brit. (ed. 2) 1. 618/1 Plate xxxvin.. Fig. 2. 
Kshibits the pitch-hoard, to shew what part of the step 
the twisted part of the rail contains, x8zg J. Nicnotson 
Operat, Mechanic 6co Vhe pitch-board, is a right-angled 
triangular board made to the rise and tread of the step, one 
side forming the right angle of the width of the tread. 

+ Pittch-board 2, Os. rare—'. [f. Parent sé. 
+ Boarp sé.) ? A fanciful name for a ship. (Cf. 
Boarn sd, 13.) 

1599 Nasne Leaten Stuffe 29 To post after him, and 
scoure it with their Ethiope pitchbordes till they be wind- 
lesse in his quest and pursuing. 

Pitch-boat, -boilery, etc.: see Pires sd.) 5. 

Pitch-brand. [f. Prreu 5.1 + Braxp s4.] 
A brand or mark of ownership made with pitch 
upon a sheep, ctc.; also fi, a distinctive evil 
mark or characteristic. So Pitch-branded a. 

1631 J. Burces Alnsw. Kesoined, Law/fiulness of Kneeling 
ar Tee that beside a pitch-brande, doth raddle the heads 
of his fat sheepe. 2656 Br, Hate New. ks. (1660) 234 
David makes this the pitch-brand (as it were) of wicked 
wretches, ‘they call not upon Ged’, 1805 l.uccock Mat. 
ool 318 Instead of the common pitch-brand a permanent 
mack is fixed upon the car of the shecp. 1593 G. Ianvey 
Dierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) UH. 317 Notable men in their 
kinde, but pitch-branded with notorious dissimulation. 

Pitch-button: see Pircu 2.1 24, 

Pitch-cap, 54. [f Pircn sd. + Car sdl] a. 
A cap lined with pitch, used as an instrument of 
torture by the soldiery during the Irish rebellion of 

1798. Db. Aéed. A kind of plaster containing pitch, 
formerly used as a depilatory for the scalp in cases 
of favus (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1589 River Bidi, Schol. 1093 A pitche cappe made to 
take away the hair from scabbed heads, depilatorinm, 
bsilothrum. 1803 E. Way fusurr. Weaxf, 181 They cer- 
tainly were the introducers of pitch-cap torture into the 
county of Wexford lin 1798]. 1842 R. R. Mavven United 
frishmen 1. xi. 337 The numbers tied up to the triangles 
and tortured with the scourge, or tormented with the pitch- 
caps..in the year Lh 1887 H. D. Teate in Mac, Mag, 
Taly 175 Why should anybody go out of his way to fit such 
a pitch-cap as that on his head? : 

lence Pitch-cap v. ¢rans., to lorlure with a 
pitch-cap. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 14 Nov., The ignorant and 
deluded peasants who were tarred, pitchcapped, singed, and 
flagged vatil their entrails fell ont. 

Pitch-chain, -diameter: see Pircu sé.2 26. 


+ Pi-teheock, corruption of Sprtciucock. Oés. 

1747 Mrs. Grasse Art of Cookery ix.92 To Pitchcock 
Eels. You must split a large Eel down the Back, and joint 
the Bones, cut it into two or three Pieces, ..and broil them 
of a fine Brown. 1773 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 96/2 The dianer 
was soup, jack, Sere and eel pitchcockt, fowls, [etc.} 

Pitch-dark: see Pircu sé.! 5. 

Pitched (pit{t), tpight (pait), 4/4, ¢.1 [Pa. 
pple. of PircH v.iq.v. The form pighz (in senses 
1, 2) has been obs. since ¢1600.] ; 

+l. Fixed in the gronnd, staked; set in any- 
thing ; adorned or set with jewels. Ods. 

ao 13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 207 A py3t coronne 3et wer 

tgyrle. 31584 in Descr. Thanies (1758) 63 Rowte Wears, 
ight Wears, Foot Wears. 

B. 16x15 Bratuwair Strappado (1878) 46 Tyed was she 
fast vnto a pitched stake. ; a“ 

2. Set in orderly array for fighting: said of a 
battle which has been planned and of which the 
ground has been chosen beforehand; by} regular 
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battle as distinguished from a skirmish or casual 
encounter; also Jétched field. 

a, 1549-62 Sternnotn & H. Ps, Sakae In battell pight 
if they will try I trust in God for ayde. 1596 Dr. W, 
Barrow Three Sermt. ii. 85 Vbe soldier which neuer saw a 
pight field. 1607 Hieron IVs. J. 412 Fitly is the life of 
inan compared vnto a pight battell. 163z Werever duc, 
Fun, Alon. 832 The martialt prowesse of this Earle in the 
pight field, 

B. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 503 To the entent to give hin 
battaile in a pitched field, and so to make a finall ende of 
his intended conquest, 1634 Peacham Compl, Gent, (title-p.), 
A Description of the order of a Maine Battaile or Pitched 
Field. a 1653 GoucE Comm. (ed. xi. 32 David was never 
put to flight in any pitcht-battle. 1830 Scotr Dentonol. x. 
396 That magic flag, which has been victorious in two 
pitched fields. 1867 Freeman Morne. Cong. 1. ii. 47 In 
this year.. nine pitched hatiles.. were fought with the 
heathens. - i 

3. Paved with stones set in place, whether cobbles, 
granite ‘randoms’ or ‘setts’; sce PitcH v.) gc. 

x611 Corvat Crudities 23 A plaine pitched walke, sd die, 
that is, under the open ayre. 1696 Loud, Gaz. No. 3175/4 
To be Let a good large Inn,..with a large pitch'd Court. 
€ 1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 (Libr. Usef. An, dfusd. WD, 
One party contending that a pitched foundation is necessary 
to make a substantial and good road. 1890 Daily News 
16 May 7/1 Maintenance..of footways at the sides of main 
roads ,. whether such footways were flagged, pitched, 
asphalted, gravellied, or otherwise constructed, as well as of 
pitched crossings over (hose roads. ; 

+4. fig. Set or fixed (mentally); determined, 
resolved. Ods. rare. 

1605 Suaxs, Lear u. i. 67 When I disswaded him from his 
intent, And found him pight to dye it. 1642 H. More Song 
of Sout u. iii, un. \xxiit, My pitchéd end Was for to prove 
the immortality Of humane souls. 

5. Said of a market where the goods are pitched 
in bulk (Pitcu v.1 7), not sold by sample. 

1813 T. Davis 4eric. 1Vilts. Gloss, Pitched Market, 
where the corn is exposed for sale as in Salisbury, Devizes, 
and Warminster, and not sold by sample. 

6. Thrown in order to fall on a particular place, 
delivered. (Also with adverbs.) 

1903 Jesti, Gaz. 8 May 3/2 One disastrous bump, baffling 
all calculation, that may happen to it off a pitched-u 
shot. 1904 Darly Chron, 12 May 7/3 Both batsmen scored 
fairly regularly in front of the wicket by driving any over- 
pitched ball. 

7. [partly & Piven 56.2] With defining word: 
Ifaving a pitch of specihed kind or magnitude 
(high, low, etc.): see LliGH-PITCHED, Low-PITCHED. 
a. Of a roof or building, or of a plough (Pitcu 
56% 21, 24 and e). 

1615 G. SAnoys Trav. 119 Vet are the roofes high pitcht. 
1793 Frans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 1V. 8 A small deep-pitched, 
double-hreasted plough. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 7/1 
The open lofty-pitehed oak roof. — 

b. Having a specified musical pitch (54.2 23). 

1622-1898 [see Low-ritcnto 1). 1748 [see Hicn-Pitcuen 1), 
1880 Vern. Lee Séud. /taly w, iti. 169 A natural law of 
music makes the highest pitched voice invariably the most 
Important. A 7 

Pitched (pit{t}, p4/.¢.2 Also Se. 5 pykked, 6 
pikit. [f. Pitcu v2 + -Ep1,.] Smeared, covered, 
saturated, or otherwise treated with pitch. 
c1420 /allad. on Hush. ee a picced [v. ». pitched] 

ite he wol hem glene. 1600 Nasue eau: Last Will 
in Harl Dodstey VILL. 46 Their gargarisms, clysters, and 
pitch’d-cloths. 1634 W. Woon New Ane. Prosp. (1865) 56 
A long cvarse coate, to keepe better things from the pitched 
ropes and plankes. 1875 Merivace Gen. f/ist. Rome lix. 
(1877) 472 He condemned them to be burnt, wrapped in 
pitched cloth, in his own gardens. 

8. 1483 Cath, Angl, 278/1 Pykked, ditumtinalus. 1513 
eae gs nets vur ii. 54 The pikit bargis of fyr fast can 
thring. z i 

Pitcher! (pitfes). Forms: a. 3-5 picher, 
4-6 pycher, (4 -ere), 5-6 pychar, (5 -are), 
(6 pitchaer, pytcher, pitchard), 6- pitcher; 
B. 4-5 pecher, 5 -ir, 5-6 Sc.-ar. [ME. picker, 
pecher, a. OF, pichier (rath c.), picier, pechier, 
picher (moa.F. pichel, dial. picher, picheer, pelier, 
Gascon pichey, Valencian pitxer, It. picchierc) r= 
pop.L, type *precdri-am, in med.L. picdrium, bica- 
vium: see BEAKER. From L. also OHG. pechari, 
pehhar, bekhavi arinking-cup (Ger. becher), whence 
app. It. peeehero.) 

1. A large vessel usually of earthenware, with 
a handle (or two ears) and usually a lip, for hold- 
ing and pouring out liqnids; a jug; a jug-shaped 
or vase-shaped vessel. 

Now, somewhat of a literary archaism, but locally applied 
to * various specific kinds of earthenware vessels’, differenti- 
ated in size or material from ‘jug? (see Eng, Dial. Dict); 
in some localities a milk-jug; in U.S. applied toa bedroom 
jog or ewer; in Scotland often toa large earthenware jar 
with two ears, in which drinking-water is kept; in some 
districts of Scotl. to a vessel of tinned iron, as a milk can, 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 427/247 For a lof and apicher wyn: 
Mi wyf me sende ech day. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 


10748 She offred for nm to pe auter, Ful of wyne, a-pecher. 
61430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 39 Fulle bi Pechir of pin farsure. 
1440 Partonope 3857 A pycher he had full of water. 1470 


Burgh Rec. Prestwick 7 May (Maitl. CL.) 17 A cop of quhat 
pechar he plessis. 1514 Barctay Cyt. §& Uptondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 14 None can a pytcher tourne to a sylver pece. 
1533 More Afol. 167 Wyth some propleme pulled out of a 
peny pycher. 1935 Covervae 1 Kings xvit. 14 The meell 
in the ‘pitcher shall not be spent, & the oyle in y* cruse 
shall not fayll. 1542 Uvatt £rasyt. Apoph. 49 As for a 
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vie eucry bodye may..sette..inthe open strete, 1598 
‘Lorio, Pitero, an earthen pot or potsheard or pitchard. 
1608-9 Mipvieron IWidow v. i. 139 Broken cruises and 
pitchers without ears. 1784 Cowren Zask 1v.775 There the 
pitcher stands A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there. 
1888 Miss Brapoon Fatal Three i vy, Quaintly-shaped 
pitchers of bright colours were ranged on china brackets 
along the walls. focal. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Wordtk. 327 Pitchers, earthenware vessels of the finer 
kinds, common china included. 1886 E.wortuy lV. Somerset 
Word-bh, 5. v., The pitcher is always made of coarse brown 
earthenware (cloam). If of finer ware, or china, it is a jug. 
1897 KLanvrau /arvard Episodes 182 ‘The orator calms 
himself with ice-water from the bedroom pitcher, 

b. Prov. Pitchers have ears (with pun on Ear 
sb.1 3 and 8): i.e, beware, there may be persons 
listening or overhearing: in the form /2étle pitchers 
have wide or long ears (etc.) said in reference to 
children. Zhe pitcher goes often io the well, but 7s 
broken at last (cte.): said of a long-continued 
course of success (or impunity), ending at length 
in failure for punishment). 

1546 J. Hevwoon Prov. (1867) 53 Aucyd your children, 
small pitchers haue wide eares, 1591 GREENE Art Conny 
Catch, n, (1592) 15 Yet at last so long the pitcher goeth to 
the brooke, that it commeth broken home. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr, w. iv. 52 Not in my honse Lucentio, for you 
know Pitchers haue eares, and [ haue manie seruants. 1826 
Scott MWoodst. xxii, The pitcher goes oft tothe well—. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 3/2 The pieehet, however, has gone 
once too often to the well, and yesterday..the panorama 
caught fire in earnest, and was reduced to ashes. 1886 
Miss Tytter Buried Diamonds xiii, Surely Miss Gray, 
knowing that little pitchers have ears, would have corrected 
the mistake. . 

2. Bot. A leaf, or a part of one, modified into 
the form of a pitcher (see PitcHER-PLANT): = 
Ascipicm 2, (In quot. 1797, a part of a petal.) 

1997 tr. Linneus’ Fam. Plants V. 381 Petals. .gibbous 
withont a base, excavated within into a pitcher. 185 R. 
Ciambers Vestiges (ud. 4) 201 The pitcher, as this is called, 
is not a new organ, but simply the metamorphosis of a leal. 
1857 Ilenrrey Sot. § 101 Pitchers (ascidia) are structures 
of the form indicated by their name, produced by peculiar 
modes of development of the petiole, the blade, or of both 
together. 1875 Darwin Zusectiv. Pl. vi. 97 ‘The pitchers of 
Nepenthes possess extraordinary power of digestion, 

3. attrib. and Comd., as pitcher-like, -shaped 
adjs.; + piteher-man, a man addicted to drinking, 
a toper; tpitcher-meat, potable food, drink; 
pitcher-mould, a terra-cotta mould in which the 
bodies of earthenware pitchers or other vessels 
were formerly made ; so pitcher-moulding, the 
operation of casting in a pitcher-mould; piteher- 
nose (see quet.); +pitcher-praise, ? compliment 
by drinking one’s health; +pitcher-souled a., 
stupid, stolid; pitcher-vase, a vase of the form 
ofa pitcher. See also PITCHER-HOUSE, -PLANT, 
1830 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 314 A *pitcher- 
like cream jug. 1861 Bentiev Afan. Bot, 480 The order 
[Afarcgraviacez|is chie pvnteret ae for the curious pitcher- 
like bracts which some of their genera exhibit. 1694 Motveux 
Rabelais w. i, The Travellers were all honest Topers, true 
*Pitcher-men. 1738 J’eor Kobin (N.), Boon blades, true 
pitcher-men. 185: Ascuam Let. to £. Raven 14 May, Wks. 
(1815) 366 The best physician in the world, because he gives 
him *pitcher-meat enough. 131884 Ksicur Dict. Mech. 
Supp., *Prtcher Nose, said of a faucet with a bent down lip. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. v. 195 So Don Diego Garcta 
of Par-edes, Hath *Pitcher-praise, and double health his 
meed-is. 1830 Linocev Vaz, Syst. Bot. 155 * Pitcher-shaped 
leaves. 1739 Jarvis Quix. u. ut xv, He looks like a 
*pitcher-souled fellow [adma de cantare), 

Pitcher 2 (pi'tfa1). [f. Prtcu vl + -ER}.) 

I. One who pitches. 

1. a. Harvesting. One who pitches the hay or 
sheaves to the loader on a cart, wagon, or rick. 

aigzz Liste /Zusb. (1752) 217 It is good husbandry to 
have two pitchers to one loader in the field. 1840 Tai?’s 
Afag. VU. 513 What loads that tall pitcher is lilting to the 
waggon-top | ah Exuiza_ Coon Song of Haymakers i, 
The pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers. 


b. In various industries, A workman who pitches, 


sets, or places something: see quots. 

1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate ometii 15 The finished 
slates are then taken by the ‘ pitchers’, and carried .. to the 
show-yard. There they count and pitch them. 1883 Grrs- 
Ley Gloss. Coal-mtining, Pitchers,.. loaders in the pit, and 
men who take up and relay the rails in the workings and 
long-wall faces, 1891 Scott, Leader 21 Jan. 4 [A man) 
euployed asa ea at Camphill Water Works. — 

ce. A street vendor who pitches a stall at 2 definite 
place or occupies a ‘pitch’: cf. Pircy s4.2 11, 

1896 C. Bootu Life § Labour of People VAL. ut, ii, 261 The 
pitcher..transforms his barrow, which on its way sough 
the streets has displayed nothing but boxes and loose boards, 
into a full-blown market stall, while the barrow of the coster 
is so arranged as to display its stock at all times. 1896 
Daily News 21 Nov. 5/1 He claimed to be a ‘coster’, but 
if he is anything he is a ‘ pitcher’. 

2. A player who pitches or delivers a ball, etc., 
in varions games; esp. in Baseball, the player 
that stands in the space called the pitcher's lox, 
near the centre of the diamond, and pitches or 


delivers the ball to the batter. 

2870 Emerson Afisc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) IL. 
347 They are like the baseball players, to whom the pitcher, 
the bat, the catcher, and the scout are equally important. 
187a Routledge’s Ev. Bay's Aun, 604 The object of the 
pitcher is to get the ball inthe hole, 1885 E, L. Dipier in 
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Harper's Mag, Apr. 722/2 He was one of the most famous 
pitchers in Virginia, and always used the heaviest quoits. 
1goz R. Coxnor Sky Pilot iv, In the pitcher's box he 
puzzled the Porcupines till they grew desperate. 
ITI. Something pitched, or used for pitching. 
3. An iron bar for making holes in the ground, 


as for setting stakes or hop-poles: = Pitcu s4.2 7 a. 

1707 Mortimer /Zxsd. (1721) 1. be Frame of six Poles 
let into the Ground with an Iron Pitcher or Crow. 1848 
Trul, R. Agric. Soc. UX. 1. §53 The hole previously made 
by an iron bar, called a hop-pitcher. i 

4. local. A cutling, rod, or stake planted in the 
ground in order to take root; cf. Pircy 56.2 7b. 

e.g. A hough or rod of willow, poplar, or elder, so planted, 

esp. in making a hedge (South of Eng.); a cutting of an 
apple-tree set in the ground, or a tree grown from such a 
entting UV. Eng., Pembr., [reland). 
, 1780 A. YounG Sour fret. I, 203 A common practice here 
in planting orchards, is to set cuttings, three or four feet 
long, half way in the ground. .they call them pitchers. 1785 
in Voung's Ann, Agric. 1V. 245 Withy plants, which in 
this county [Som.] are very useful for stakes (or pitchers as 
they are called) for making hedges. 1843 J. Smitn Forest 
Trees 156 lrish pitcher..isa very fine standard [apple-tree]. 
1886 [see Pitcu sd,? 7]. : : 

5. A stone used for paving, c.g. the small flints 
er pebbles used in paving yards, etc.; also the 
brick-shaped granite ‘setts’ used for crossings, 
and sometimes for streets. See Pitcu v.] 5b. 

1862 AnstEo Channed fsl. wv. xxii. (ed. 2) 503 Besides the 
ordinary cubes and pitchers for paving, a considerable 
quantity of granite is cut and sold for kerbs, 1866 Faver- 
sham Gas. 27 Jan., The new stones required for this work 
will be 254 tons of pitchers, 25 tons of curb. 1897 Standard 
7 Apr. the comparative merits of granite pitchers, so-called 
macadam, asphalte, and wood paving. 

6. Various dialect or local uses: e.g. the flat 
stone or piece of wood pitched in hop-scotch, or 
ata mark or hole in various games; the marble 
with which a boy aims. See Zug. Dial. Dict. 

Pitcher 3. rave—°, [f. Pitct v.2+-ER1.] One 
who pitches, who covers or caulks with pitch. 

1611 Cotcr., Gotldronnenr, a pitcher, trimmer, or tighter 
of ships. 

Pitcherful (pi'tfasful),  [f. Prrcuer 1+ -Fun.] 
The quantity that fills a pitcher. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. UW. 163 Arti- 
chokes growing in light Grounds, have need of a Pitcher 
fult or two of Water, for cach Plant. 1826 Scott Diary 
14 June in Lockhart, You stand like a child going to be 
bathed, shivering and shaking till the first pitcherful is flung 
about your ears. 1 G. Rosson Yantaica Mission 86 
Wandering for miles in search of a pitcherful [of water}. 

+ Pitcher-house. 0¢s. A room in a great 
house, in which the wine and ale were kept. 

1464 Rolls of Parit. V. 540/1 Grome of the Picher house 
of oure Howshold. a@1548 Haut Chron., Hen. Vill 74 
Ewery, Pantrie, Seller, Buttery, Spicery, pitcher house, 
1601 I. Tate Lonseh. Ord, £dw. 1f (1876) 29 Two valletes 
de mestier of the picher-house, who shal serve the hal of 
wine and ale. 1684 E. Cuampertayne Pres. St. Eng. 1. 
ted, 15) 155 Sergeant of the Cellar, who is also Sergeant of 
the RY and_Pitcher-house. _ 1826 Hor. Smita Jor 
72441838) 1. 236 Deem youthat knights’ esquires pass their 
life in the pantry and pitcher-house? 

Pi-tchering. sonce-wd. [f. Prrcuen) + -1ve 1] 
The action of pouring from a pitcher. 

18z0 Miss Mitroro in L'Estrange Life (1870) 11. 109 A 
job compared to which the water pitcherings of the Danaides 
were ho; " 

Pitcher-plant. [f. PircueR! + Puayt 56,1] 
Name for several plants which have the leaves, or 
some of them, modified into the form of a pitcher, 
often containing a liquid secretion i) means of 
which insects are captured and assimilated by the 
plant; ¢sf. the East Indian genus Aepenthes, and 
the N, American genus Sarracenia. 

Also Dartingtonia catifornica,and fletiamphora tintans 
of Guiana (hoth allied to Sarracenia), and Cephalotus folli- 
endarés of Australia. 

1835 Henstow Princ, Bot. 1. § 80 In the Nepenthes, or 
true pitcher-plant, the pitcher is placed at the extremity of 
a _tendril, terminating a winged petiole, It is crowned 
with a membranous lid. 1857 Gray First Lessons Bot. 
(1866) 51 ‘The common Pitcher-plant or Side-saddle Flower 
of our bogs. 1883 G. Atten in Longm. Mag, July 311 
The pitcher plants allure flies into their murderous vessels. 

Pitcher(r)y, variant of Piruri. 

Pitch-faced: see Pitc sd.2 26. 

Pitch-fa:rthing, [Pirciy.117.] A gamerc- 
sembling pitch-and-toss, in which the coins, instead 
of being tossed so as to fall ‘head or tail’, were 
pitched towards a hole, so as to afford more scope 
for skill; = CHUCK-FARTHING, q. ¥. 

17qa Cuvsterr. Lett. (1792) 1. _xciv. 268 Your various 
occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing. 
3861 Hucnes Tom Brown at Ox/. xix. (1889) 186 A group 
of half-grown lads were playing at pitch-farthing. 

+Pitch-field. 04s. A pitched field of battle: 


cf, PitcH-BATTLE. 

1611 Beau. & Fr. Avid. Burn. Pest. 1. ii, There has 
been a pitchfield, my child, between the naughty ae! 
and the Englishmen. 1654 Wuittock Zootonza 84 No 
pa ever slew, or wounded more than they lave 
cured, 

Pitch-fir: see Prrcn sd. 5. 

Pitchfork (pitfifgk), sé... Forms: § pyeh-, 
pyeche-, 6 pyche-, pytche-, pitche-, 6- pitch- 
fork, etc. [Also (in earlier use) PickFork, dal, 


. 


PITCHFORK. 


pikefork, app. orig. f. Pick 54.1, Pire 56.1; after- 
wards associated with Pirc v.1, from its use in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] A long-handled fork with 
two sharp prongs, for lifting and pitching hay, 
straw, or sheaves; sometimes applied to a short- 
handled fork for lifting dung, breaking clods, ete. 

1452 Jfaldon, Essex, Court Rolls Bundle 31 No. 1 Ipsum 

ercussit cum baculo vocato pychforke. 1530 Patscr. 254/2 

ytche forke, fovrche fiere. ¢1ggo R. Morice in Leté. 
Lt, Men (Camden) 24 A gentilman, .toke a fyrre bushe on 
a forke, ora pitchefork. ¢1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iw, 
iii, Let me dye like a Dog on a Pitch-fork. 1685 Lond, 
Gaz, No. 2046/1 Between 2 and 3000..some with Musquets, 
some with Pistols, some with Pikes, and some with Pitch. 
forks and Sythes. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 52 She wears 


her Cloaths, as if they were thrown on her with a Pitch. . 


Fork, 1852 Rocet 7hesaurus § 348 To rain..in torrents, 
rain cats and dogs, rain pitchforks. 

attrib, 1788 Barwer in Phil. Trans. LX XVIII. 413 About 
as thick as a pitch-fork shaft. 

Pitchfork, s4.2. [f. Prrcu s4.2 23 + Fork sé., 
after Parci-rirz.] A tuning-fork, used for setting 
the pitch of a tune or instrument. 

1881 Broaonouse Jfns. Acoustics 406 The Tuning-fork, 
originally called the Pitch-fork. 1892 Darly News 23 Dec. 
5/2 The introduction of new tunes called for the use of the 
sonorous little instrument called a ‘ pitch-fork’. 

Pitchfork, v. [f. Pircurork 4.1] 

1. ¢vans, To throw or cast with, or as with, a 
pitchfork; to pitch forcibly or roughly. 

1837 Times 22 June, Resolved to drive the nuisance from 
their den, They'll picbals itchfork it back again. 1870 
Observer 9 July, T 
diners [lions]. 2873 Mrs. Wutrney Other Gerls vi. 74 
Reminding... possibly of a hay-load; being so very much 
pitchforked up into heaps behind. 

b. fig.; esp. to thrust (a person) forcibly or 
unsuitably into some position or office. 

1844 W. H. Maxwete Sports § Adu, Scotl. (1855) 14 To 
achieve an entrance into St. Stephen's, you might submit.. 
to he pitchforked in..by the priests. 1848 W. H. Kewry tr. 


e meal is brought and pitchforked to the 


EL. Blanes Hist, Ten V1. 245 To have the descendants of + 


Henri IV, pitchforked out of the country. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Keon. 68 Whether he was pitchforked into the 
service or rose meritorionsly is now a matter of indifference. 
2. To stab or attack with a pitchfork. 

1854 Leecn Pied. re & Char, (1855) 22 Vowing that he 
“a pitchfork Mr. B.if he comes ‘ galloperravering * over his 
ences. 

Hence Pi‘tehforked A//. a., -forking vé/. sd. 


1891 Daily News 9 Nov. 3/1 This reckless pitchforking of 


unnecessary furniture. 1899 Dundee Advertiser 10 Oct. 4 
The pitchforked man..would fall the just prey to all the 
generation of ladder-climhers. 

Pitch-hill: sce Pitct sd.2 26. 

Pitch-hole!, [f. Pircu v.! + Hore sd] A 
hole into which something pitches or is pitched; 
an opening in the wall of a bam, etc. through which 
corn or hay is pitched. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agri« 1. 47 A man will 
unload pene two loads of grain drawn into the barn 
and unloaded upon the mow, while he could unload one at 
a pitch-hole. 1887 Corns. Mag. Mar. 273 You have passed 
through a ‘ pitch-hole ', the toboggan rises high in the air, 

Pi'tch-hole 2. [f. Pircn sé.1+Hove st.] A 
hole or pit containing ‘ pitch’ or bitumen. 

1g00 Westuz. Gaz. 21 July 3/1 The wonderful pitch-hole.. 
becomes a lively volcano. 

Pi‘tchiness. [f.Pircuy a. + -ness.] Thequality 
of being pitchy; intense darkness or blackness. 

1598 Fionio, Orco..the darknes or pitchines in hell. 1831 
J. Wutson in Blackw. Mag. XXUX. 722 She swings and 
sways along the snow-crested pitchiness of her rolling path. 

Pitching (pi'tfin), v4. 56.1 [f. Prren vt + 
-InG1.] The action of Pitctt v1; also coner. 

1. The action of fixing or planting in the ground 
or in some surface. 

€1380 Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 237 Pe picching of pe 
naillis, 1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knowl, 1. xxxiv, Drawing 
twoo arche lines at euery pitchinge of the compas. 1773 
Gentl, Afag. XLAN. 567 The pitching of the wicket. 1850 
‘Bat’ Cricket, Alan. 39 The pitching of the wickets devolves 
upon the umpires. 

2. The setting up of a tent or the like. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rx, xxiii, (Bodl. MS.), Ceno- 
phagia..was icleped picchinge of tentes. 1592 PercivaL. Sf. 
Dict, Assentamiéento, placing, sitting, pitching of a campe. 
1809 Makin Gi Blas w ix. 3 These tents in the plain 
are of our pitching. ‘ 

3. The placing of goods in a market for sale; 
a payment charged for this. 

161z Indenture in G. G. Francis Orig. Charters Neath 
(1845), The towle custome the pitching the killage and 
anchoradge. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Pite: hing, a 
market term for unloading, and for the small charge paid to 
the carrier for looking after the empty packages and cloths, 
and returning them correctly. 

+4. Fixing, determination. Ods. 

. 1599 in Fowler /ist. C.C.C.(O.H.S.) 351 About the pitch- 
ing of fines. .and grants of copybold land. 

5. ? Transfixing or spearing (of eels), Obs. Cf. 
Pick 56.1 4 d. 

1674 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds Bundle 99 No. 1°, 
For pitching, catching, and taking of eeles and floatfish. . 

6. The action of setting, planting, or fixing in 
some place or position ; spec. of stones in paving; 
also, the facing of a bank or slope with stones set 
on edge close together, as a protection against 
waves or currents, . ; y 


{ 
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1703 Moxon Mech. Exere.223 This Ball will require three 
Pitchings into the Mandrel. 1917 Tazor in Phil. /vans. 
XXX. 554 This Pitching or Paving. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
§ 1672 Aberdeen granite is most extensively employed for 
curbs, trams, and pitching; the latter in thin cubes about 
9 inches in depth, 3 inches in thickness, and not exceeding 
18 inches in length. 1846 //sd? & Lincoln Ratlu. Bil ii 
Stones for building, pitching, and paving. 1852 Wicctxs 
Entbhanking 124 "The expense of the facing of the bank comes 
next under consideration... in cases where pitching has been 
thonght necessary, and that, 18 inches deep. 1891 /%a/2 
Mali G. 26 June 6/2 ‘The Manchester Ship Canal... At many 
points where the pitching had not been completed, the soft 
earth was cut up into deep gullies, and the sandy slope 
looked blistered and threatening. 

b. cover. Pavement composed of cobbles or 
granite ‘setts’ firmly sct up; also, a facing of stone 
on a bank or slope. 

1693 E. Hartey in 14th Rep, (ist. MSS. Contin. App. ue 
514 Bae court is levelled, and Jaid very dry..withont any 
pitching. 1751 W. Hatrrenny New Designs Farm Ilo. 6, 


138 Vards of pitching in the Court, Stable &c. 1828 Sporting 


Mag. XXII. 349, 1 made my horse stand bare footed on 
round stones, or pitching, as itis called. 1885 Warren & 
Cirvery Wanderings of Battle 102 The ponderous cannon 
thundered over the uneven pitching of the streets. 

c. ‘The foundation of a macadamized road made 
of stones 6 or 8 inches deep, laid on edge by band, 
so as to form an arched support for the broken 
metalling, and to distribute the weight of the 
traffic. 

1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 (Libr. Usef. Knowl, Hush 
TIT), Pitching is a foundation formed of large stones. 

7. The action of throwing, hurling, or ‘lofting ’ 
something so that it may fall on a particular spot ; 
esp. of a ball in certain gaines, as baseball, golf 
(cf. Pitcit 55.2 3). 

1652 Irincu Vorksh. Spa xi. 06, 1 commend walking, 
bowling, pitching of the bar, and leaping. 1901 Scotsman 
26 Mar. 5/3 (Golf) His pitching was quite equal to that of 
the Newbattle professional, and his putting was. superior. 

8. The forward downward plunging of a ship. 

1897 W. 11. Winte Nazvad Archit. (1832) 210 The longi- 
tudinal oscillations of pitching and scending. 

9. The interlocking or engaging of one cog- 
wheel with another, etc. 

1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat, Mechanic 486 The communica. 
tion or action of one wheel with another is called the 
pitching, 1885 C. G. W. Lock MWorkshop Receipts Ser. w. 
323/2 The fly pitching may next be examined, 

10. Brewing. (See Vrrcu v,! 22.) 

1l. The yellowish deposit on tanned leather : = 
Broom 56.1 4c. 

1857 C. ‘Tomtrnson in, Encyed. Brit, (ed. 8) XI. 307/2 A 
portion of its gelatin..is, hy combination with a porlten of 
tannin. .deposited upon its surfaces..in the form of a yellow 
deposit, technically known as doom, or pitching, 

12. attrib. and Comd,, as pitching-place, -sland; 
pitching-bar = PiTcHER? 3; pitching-block (see 
quot.); pitching-hole = Pitcu-HoLe 1; pitching- 
pence sb, f/. (sce quot.); pitching-piece, a piece 
of timber at the top of a wooden staircase, sup- 
porting the ‘carriage’ or framework (correlative 
to the afron-piece, at the bottom); pitching- 
stables (see quot.); pitching-stone, a stone used 
for pitching a road: sce 6c; pitching-tempera- 
ture, in Brewing, the temperature at which the 
wort is pitched (see Pirctt v1 22); pitebing- 
tool, (2) a prehistoric chisel, made of an antler or 
other hard substance, used with a hammer in 
flaking off flint, etc., for making arrow-heads, etc. ; 
(6) in Walchmaking, a tool for placing the wheels 
of watches in postion between the plates; (¢) in 
Mining, ‘a kind of pick used in commencing 
a hole’ (Knight Dict. Afech.), a pitching-bar; 
pitching-yeast, yeast used or prepared for use in 
pitching wort. 

1879 JerFeRies Amateur Poacherti.(1889) 29 The shepherd 
. threw his *pitching-bar over his shoulder. 1884 J. Payn 
Lit. Recollect. 211 The “picking block, where the porters 
rest their burdens. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1.47 
Barns. .intended for containing ecg quantities of different 
crops. .should constantly be provide 
ing holes for housing them at. 1706 Puiuurs, *Priehing- 
Pence,a Duty paid for pitching, or setting down every Sack 
of Corn or Pack of Merchandizes, in a Fair or Market. 1823 
P. Nicnotsox Pract. Build. 189 A “Pitching-piece is a 
piece of timber wedged into the wall..for supporting the 
rough strings at the top of the lower flight. 1858 Srmmonos 
Dict. Trade, *Pitching-stables, a kind of shaped Cornish 
granite, 4 or 6 inches long, used for paving. 1899 Hest. 
Gaz. 14 Feb. 5/1 To rent the casual cart stands, yearly cart 
stands, and yearly “pitching stands in the market. 1824 
W. Devres Pavement Metrop.6 The adoption of squared 
paving stones instead of the small round ones called “pitchen 
stones. ¢1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 in Liér. Usef. 
Knowl., Husé. U1, The weight of the flints themselves will 


form power enough to compose the road, without the solid 
assistance of the pitching-stones. 


Pitching, v2 5d.2 [f. Pirci v.2+-1ne!] A 
smearing or coating with pitch, 

Pitching-machine,a machine for pitching the insides of 
casks or barrels. 
: aoe Hottypanp reas. Fr. Tong, Potssement, a pitching 
with pitch. 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 326 
Without any calking or pitching..to keep ont the water. 
w8zz T. Mercwen. Aréstoph. 1. 242 All the never-ending 
cares Of pitching, tarring, and repairs. + 


with convenient *pitch- | 


PITCHPOLL. 


Pitching, f//.4. [f. Picny1+-ine 2.] Chat 
pitches, in various senses of the verb, ; 
t1. Sloping, inclining ; fg. declining. Ods. Boy 


1519 Horman Vaude. 177 That felde is beste, that is nat * 


playne, euyn, and leuell, but somwhat pytchynge. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Clivosus,a place stipe downe, or pitching 
downe, 1621 Bipte Judy. xix. 9 margin, Wis the pitching 
time of the day. 1642 J. Trarve Theol. Theol, vii. 286 As 
much as it is the pitching time of the day, Judg.19. 9 it is 
the last houre. 

2. Plunging forwards: sce Pirct v.1 18, 19. 

1800 Naval Chron. WV. 434 With a heavy pitching sea in 
the Sound. 1875 Wavte Mrivitte Nalerfelto xxiii, He 
Crosses its undulating surface at that free pitching gallop 
which he seems so rarely to hasten. 1884 Par Euséace 197 
It was no easy matter to get over the side of the pitching 
vessel into the boats. 

3. Settling. alighting. sare or arch. 

1900 Academy 8 Sept. 190/1 ‘The vaice's trill Sinks like a 
pitching bird; and all is stall. . 

Pitch-in-the-hole, -in-the-tub: see Pircu 
vd a4, 

Pitch-ke:ttle. [f Pitre sé.i+ Kerr] A 
large vessel in which pitch is boiled or heated, esp. 
for use on board ship. LIlence + Pitch-kettled 
a. (obs, slang), utterly puzzled, non-plussed (? as if 
covered with a pitch-kettle, or with heated pitch 
from a pitch-kettle). 

1486 Naval Ace. Hen. V'1T (1896) 15 A yee ketle. .for the 
same Ship. Hie De For Crusoe (1840) U1. xii. 249, 1. -bade 
him heat another pitch-kettle. 1754 Cowrer EA. to Léoyd 
32 Thus, the preliminaries settled I fairly find myself pitch- 
kettled, 1876 M. Contins Mon Widnight to Midn. 111, 
vii. 92 He was just as thoroughly pitch-kettled (to use an 
ancient bit of slang) as any gentleman calling bimyelf 
‘Honourable ‘ well could be. 

Pitch-knot, -ladle, -like: sce Pitcu 5.1 5. 

Pitch-line: see Pirct sd.2 26, 

+Pitchlongs, adv. Obs. rare. [app.f. Prreit 
50.2 24+ -LONG, -LONGS.] ? With a slope, steeply. 

€ 1420 Padlad. on [fush. yi. 42 Bat hede hit that the hedes 
of hem alle [furrows] Tnto sum gret diche piccliclonges falle. 

Pitch-mark, -mineral, -opal, -ore: sce 
Pitcn s6.1 5. Pitch-note: see Pircn 54.2 26. 

Pitch-pine. [f. lircu s4.1+ Pine 56.2] Name 
given to several species of pine-tree with specially 
resinous wood, or from which pitch or turpentine 
is obtained. Also a/é77d. 

esp. /Vuus vighta, and 2. australis or palustris (Long- 
leaved Pine), of North America, and PAylocladus tricho. 
manoides (Celery Pine), of New Zealand; also, the wood of 
any of these, . 

1754 in 6th Rep. Dep. Apr. App. 1. 128 Preparing from 
the Glulinous Juices of the American Pitch Pine Tree a 
Varnish. 1810 Trans, Soc. Arts XXVIII. 95 The pitch- 
pine of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Floridas 
grow to an immense size in what are there called pine. 
barrens. 1863 Pilgr. over Prairics 11. 165 A watchful 
sentinel outside, who, by the light of a pitchpine torch, 
placed in the hut, could command my every movement. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 891/1 Pitch Pine [the wood] of Pius rigida, and 
Georgia Pitch Pine that of Praws austradis. 

Pi'tch-pipe. [f. Pircn 56.2 23 + Pire 56.1] 
A small musieal pipe, blown by the month (either 
a flne-pipe or a reed-pipe, and either sounding 
a fixed note or adjustable to different notes), used to 
sel the pitch for singing or tuning an instrument. 

1711 StreLn Spect. No. 228 » 6 Caius Gracchus..had an 
ingenious Servant, by Name Licinius, always attending him 
witha Pitch-pipe, or Instrument to regulate the Voice. 1972 
G. Wunrte Seféorne Aug., A common half-crown Pst pipes 
such as masters use for tuning of harpsichords. 1880 W. H. 
Sionxe in Grove Diet. Alus. U1. 759 All pitchpipes are.. 
inferior in accuracy to tuning-forks; the only advantage... 
being their louder..tone, and the readiness with which beats 
are produced. 

Pit’ch-pla:ster, 5. [f. Pirct 56.1 + PLasteR.] 
A plaster made of pitch, formerly used to remove 
hair; also, a stimulant plaster containing Bur- 
gundy pitch and other ingredients. 

1601 Hoitanno #iny 1. 424 For making of pitch plaisters, 
to fetch off the haire of mens bodies. 1858 Simmonbs Déct. 
Lrvade, Pitch-plaster,a plaster of Burgundy pitch. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Burgundy pitch plaster. Burgundy pitch go parts, 
melted with yellow wax 10 parts. . 

Hence Pitch-plaster v. /vans., to apply a pitch- 


plaster to. 

1860 Sara Lady Chesterf. iv. 66 The infamous Burke.. 
who pitch-plastered people to death. .and sold their bodies 
to the surgeons. 

Pitch-point, etc.: see Pitcu 54.2 26, 

Pitchpoll, -pole (pitfipol), sd. dal. [f. 
Pitcn vt + Pout sé.] A somersault. (In quots. 


21661, The act, or poiut, of toppling over.) 

a 1661 Honypay Fuvenal 5 All vice is at the pitch-pole. 
fbid, 186 Whence to a greater rnine after all With a hage 
pitch-pole he was forc’dto fall. 1881 Oxfords. Gloss. (Suppl.), 
A pitchpole. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss. s.v., When rooks are 
5 “playing and tumbling head over beels in the air (a sign of 
rain) they are said to he playing pitch-poll. A 
_Pitchpoll,-pole,z. dat. [f.prec.sb.] zr. 
To turn ‘head over heels’; to turn over and over. 


(In quot. 1851 /vazs. in causative sense.) 

1851 H. Metvittn Whale Ixxxiv. 409 The harpoon may 
be pitchpoled in the same way with the lance. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Woop £asét Lynne ut. v, The ragged urchins pitch- 
poling in the gutter and the dust. 1896 West, Gaz 
21 Mar. 7/1 We couldn't go ont of our honses np and down 
street without pitch-polling over strings tied across the road, 


PITCH-RESIN. 


Pitch-pot, etc.: sce Pitcn s4.1 

+ Pi-tch-resin, -rosin. Obs. rare. [f. Pitcu 
s6.l 4REsIN, Rosin; F. poix résine.] The resin 
or turpentine which exudes from the ‘pitch-tree’ 


(L. picea); = PERROSIN. 

r60r Hoiianp Péiay 1. 464 The same pitch-rosin [eadenz 
yesina) if it be boiled more lightly with water, and be let to 
run through a strainer, comes to a reddish colour, and is 
glewie: and thereupon it is called stilled Pitch. /éfd. 465 
While it is raw pitch-rosin [due vresiza sid, and as it 
runneth from the tree. 

Pitch-set, -surface: see Pitcn 56.2 26. 

Pitch-speeched, -stain: sce Prreu sé.1 5, 

Pitchstone (pi'tfistoun). A“. [f. Prrew sé! 
+ Srone sé., tr. Ger. feckstein (Werner 1780).] a. 
An old volcanic rock; obsidian or otber vitrcous 
rock looking like hardened pitch. b. = Prtch-ofal. 

1784 Kirwan Jin. 97 Pitch-stone, lava. 1796 — Elem. 
Min, (ed. 2) 1. 292 Pitchstone .. It often much resembles 
semi opals and jaspers. 1799 — Geol. ss. 180 Huge strata 
..as they contain abundance of quartz and felspar may be 
called pitchstone porphyry. 1807 Heaorick Arras 58 On 
the northern declivity saw many masses of pitchstone. 1836 
Maceituivray tr. Axmbold?'s Trav. iii. st Lavas with 2 
basis of pitchstone and obsidian. 1894 Times 11 Aug. 11/2 
Invaded by the pitehstone-lava of the island of Eigg. 

Pitch-tankard: see Pitcu sé.! 5. 

Pitch-tree. [f. Prreu s6.1+ Tree sb.) Ndme 
for various coniferous trees abounding in resin, or 
yiclding resin, turpentine, or pitch. 

In earlier use chiefly rendering L. picea or Gr. even, 
prob. Pinus Laricio, the Corsican Pine (Daubeny); in mod. 
use applied to the Silver Fir (4 dies or /icea pectinata), the 
Spruce Fir (Adies or Picea excelsa) as the source of 
Burgundy pitch, the Kauri Pine (Dauenara anstratis) as 
that of kauri-gum, and the Amboyna Pine (J. orientalis) as 
that of dammar resin, 

1538 Exyor, Picea,a piche tree, 1577 B. Goose Heres. 
bach's Husb. (1586) 95 The Pitch tree is called in Greeke 
wevan, in Latine Picea, in Italian Pezzo. 1584 lay. Virginia 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1810) IIL. 303 Their boates are made of 
one tree, either of Pine or of Pitch trees: a wood not 
commonly knowen to our people, nor found growing in 
England. 1697 Drypexn Virg. Georg. 1. 349 Black Ivy, 
Pitch Trees, and the baleful Yeugh. 1766 Compt. Farnwry 
sv. Aphernousti, The branches resemble these of the pitch- 
trees, commonly called the spruce fir. 1866 Treas, Bot, 
Pitch-tree, Aéies excelsa. 

Pitchumon, obs. form of Persimsoy. 

Pitch-wheel: sec Pitcu sb. 26, 

Pitch-wine, -wood: see Pircu sb.! 5. 

Pitchwork (pit{iwaik). [f Prretu 56.2] Min- 
ing work in which the workmen are paid by 
receiving a fixed proportion of the outpat. 

31858 Siumonos Dict. Trade, Pitch-work, work done ina 
coal-mine, by those working on tribute. 

Pitchy (pitfi), e. (adv.) Also 6 Sc. pikky, 
pyky. Pr. Pitcu sé.) + -¥.]J 

1. Full of or aboundiug in pitch; bituminous, 
resinous; coated, smeared, soiled, or sticky with 
pitch; _fég. sticky like pitch, thievish. Of a fame : 
Darkened with smoke, like that of burning pitch, 

1513 Dovctas -Exucis v. xii. 32 Out thrawis the pikky 
smok cole hlak. /ééd. 1x. ii. 97 The tallownit burdis kest a 
pyky low. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is 
called holdfast or pitchie tre. 1742 in G¢4 Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
App. u. 120 ‘The Black, Pitchy, Flinty Rock found imme- 
diately over coals. 184§ Waittier Lambermen viii, Pitchy 
knot and beechen splinter On our hearth shall glow. 1869 
Lecky Zuropean Mor. (1877) I. ii, 281 Nero illuminated his 
gardens during the night hy Christians burning in their 
pitchy shirts. Aig. 1660 Lug. Monarchy Freest State in 
World 7 Al publick Monies .. passing through the pitchy 
claws of such State harpies. ‘ a 

2. Of the nature or consistence of pitch; tcna- 
cious, viscid ; bituminous. 

1552 Hutoet, Pitchye, or of pytche, piceus. 15889 Nasur 
Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauorie sent of the 
pitchie slime. 1732 Arsvtunot Rules of Dict in Aliuents, 
etc. 298 Every thing that thickens the Fluids or reduceth 
them to a pitchy Gordian: 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 684 
Pitchy hydrate of iron. 

3. Nat. Hest., etc. Of the colour or appearance 
of pitch ; dark-brown inclining to black ; piceous. 
Hence pitchy-black. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nal. Hist. 1. 278 Megatouia serra... 
Shining pitehy black. 1844 Sternens BR. Farm VT. 779 
The chrysalis. .is pitchy-brown..inclosed in a white credit 
cocoon. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 412 Carcx stricta... 
Glumes in about 8 rows, pitchy, midrib green. 1882 Gd, 
Words 163 Deep black coals with pitchy Tustre. ; 

4. fig. ‘As black’ or ‘as dark as pitch’; pitch- 
dark, intensely dark; of darkness, Intense, thick, 
gross. 

¢1586 C'tess Pemproxe 7s. txxvit. xi, Light of lightnings 
flash Did pitehy cloudes encleare. a1g92 Greens Sedimus 
Wks, (Grosart) XIV. 261 But let thy pitchie steeds aye 
draw thy waine, And coale black silence in the world still 
raigne. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 202 The pitchie night had 
bereft vs of the conduct of our eyes. 1746 Hervey Medit. 
(2818) 265 How uncomfortable is deep, pitchy, total dark- 
ness. 1897x L. Steruen Playgr. Eur. (1894) xi. 276 Stars 
shone out like fiery sparks against a pitchy canopy. 

b. Qualifying lack or dark. (More usually 
pilch-dark: see Pircn 56.1 §.) . 

1800 Vavat Chron. 1V. 436 The night being pitchy dark. 
1834 CoLeripce 7adle-2. ai June, Hans Sachse. .in describing 
Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark, that even the very cats 
ran against each other ! “ee Kreuine 2d Jungle Bk, v. 
szo A deep, pitchy-hlack poo) surrounded with rocks. 


| an 


918 


©. Morally ‘black ’ or defiling ; grossly wicked. 

1612 Dekker f/f tt be not good Wks. 1873 IIT. 268 Braue 
pitchy villaines there. 1820 Crasse Borough vi. 194 “The 
pitchy taint of general vice..you dread the touch. 

5. Comb., as pitchy-countenanced ad}. 

1596 R. Lfincne] DieHa (1877) 30 How patient then would 
1 endure the smart, Of pitchy countnane d dead-doing dart. 

Pit-coal. Now rare or arch. [f. Priv sd] 
(sense 6) + CoaL.] Coal obtained from pits or 
mines (as distinguished from charcoal, CoaL sb. 4: 
formerly called also sea-coa/, now usually simply 
coal, CoaL sb. 5). Sce also quot. 1883. 

1617 Morvson /é¢in. mt. 141 The greatest quantitie and 
best kind of pit-coales is in Nottinghamshire. 1686 Por 
Staffordsh, 125 The History of Pit-coal, otherwise called 
Sea-eoale. 1747 Westey Prin. Physic (1765) 109 A Mud 
made of powder'd Pitcoal and Water. 1854 Ronatos & 
Ricuaroson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 30 The former is 
called brown coal, or lignite, while many varieties of the 


| latter are classed together under the common name of bitu- 


minous or pit-coal. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Pit 
Coat generally signifies the bituminous varieties of coal. 
attrib. 1731 Gentl, Mag. 1. 167 Proposes with Pit-Coal 
Fire to make Var Tron from Pig Metal. 185 J. Nicnotson 
Operat. Mechanic 734 A common pit-coal or other fire. 
Pite, obs, var. Aight, pa. pple. of Pircu v3 obs. 
f. Pity, Piteable, obs. form of PiTiaBe. 


Piteous (pi'léos), a. Forms: see below. [ME. 


| pylos, pitous,a. OF. (12th e.) pttos, (13th c.) petects, 


AF. fitous = 1'r. pidos, pitos, Cat. piados, Sp. 


| fiadoso, Olt. piadoso (It. pietoso):—L. type *Are- 


os-us (med.L. in Du Cange), f. pietdt-em Piety 
(cf. -1Tous). The regular phonetic form in mod. 
Eng. from Fr. would be géfous (from L. pietdsts) ; 
the B forms in -s0us, -evotes, -ewots, and the y forms 
in -¢ous, -yous, -eotts appear to be Eng. develop- 
ments, the former influenced by words historically 
in -ous, -2vous, or OE, adjs. in -zés; the latter 
app. conformed to the sb. sité, petie, Pity, Cf. 
founteous, dainteous, plenteous; also dbeautcous, 
courteous, righteous.) 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. 3~4 pitos, pytos, 3-5 pitous, -e, 4 pitus, 
-¢, (pytis, putus), 4~5 pytous, -e, pittows. 

1297 R. Gouc. (Rolls) 10087 He deide in a pitous cas. 
fbid. 31395 pat was a pitos dede. 13.. Cursor MM. 24014 
(Cott.) Ful pitus it was pat plaint. ¢ 2350 1/9! Palerne 
1180 He herd pe pytous pleint, 1362 Lane. P. 2’. A. va. 
116 With suche pitouse wordes. ¢1470 Henry I adlace 1. 
161 The playne compleynt, the pittows wementyng ! 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. BeyA He was moche pytous. 

B. 3-5 pituos, 4 pituus, -uose, -uis, -uys, 
“WySs, -evows, 4-5 pituous, -e, piteuous, -e, 5 
pite-, pytavous, piti-, pityuous, pitteuous, 
pytewous, -e, pytewys, 5-6 pytuous, 5-6 (8) 
pituous, 6 pytuouse, -uose. 

Tt is not clear whether the difference between -exous, 
-evous, -ewous, is merely graphical, nor whether x, v are 
here the vowel or the consonant. 

21300 Cursor |, 24014 (Edin.) Ful pituus it was pat 
plaint. ¢x3s50 Pitevows [see B. 2]. ¢1380 Pituause [see 
Bua]. ¢1g0o tr. Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 106 For his 
puyuous doynges, ¢ 1420 Chron. Wilod. st. 278 So mercyfull 

so pytewys. 1422 Pitteuous, piteuouse [see B. 1). ¢1440 
York Myst. xvi, 188 With pitevous playnte. 1442 T. 
Beckincton Corr. (Rolls) 11. 189 Of your moost merciful 
and pituous grace. 1471 Rirtev Conip. Alch. Pref, i. in 
Ashm. Theat. Chent, Brit, (1652) 121 O Hans puryfyer 
of Soules. 1530 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc. (Arb) 144 
Their pituons supplicacyon. 1530 Patser. 320/2 Pytuouse, 
one that hath pytie. 1538 Starkey Zxgland ut, i.176 Such 
pouerty exercysyth wel the pytuose myndys. 1738 tr. 
Guazzo's Ari Conversation 47 He began to groan and weep 
in a pituous manner. é ; 

y. 4-6 piteus, 4 pytius, 4- piteous, (5 pyty- 
ows, 5-6 pyteous, -e, piteose, 5-7 pitious, 6 
pitiouse, pyti-, pitte-, pittious; pittieux). (Some 
early examples of féfews are perh. disyllabic and 


belong to a.) 

13.. Cursor A. 24014 (Gott.) Ful piceus it was hir plaint. 
1340 Ayend. 144 Pe ober makep pe herte zuete and milde and 
piteus. c1g400 Macnpry. (Roxb.) x. 38 It es a ae thing 
tohehald. ¢ 1420 LypG. Assewbly of Gods 222 Now. .shewe 
your pyteous face, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 402/1 Pytyows, or 
ful ot pyte (77, pytevous, /. pitivous). ¢1489 Caxton 
Bianchardyn iv. 19 Pe pyteouse tydynges. ?a1g00 in Kel, 
Ant. 11. 125 In this piteose myscheffe. 1509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 147 Without that she be to me 
piteous. 1552 Hui.oet, Pitious and pitifull. 1556 Avredio 
& ésab, (1608) Pj, You have beane a litell pitticux. 1g90 
Srenser F. Q.1. vii. 20 Her pitteous hart. 1596 /did. vin. 
vi. 6 O pittious worke of Mutahility. £ 

6 (Chiefly Sc.) 4 petwis, -owiss, 5 petwys, 
petouse, -ows, -evous, -uis, petus, -ious, -uoss, 
5-6 petous, -eous, -e, 6 petouss, -eouss, -ewous, 
-ewus, -u0Uus. 

61375 Sc Leg. Saints i, (Petrus) go One crist callyt with 
petowiss stewyne. [1375 Barsovn Sruce mi. 553 Petwisly. 
¢ 1420 Petwysly [see PitEousty gH 1420 Lyps. Assembly 
of Gods 1144 With a peteous look. a 1450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 89 To he petousof poure men. ¢1450 Hotann Howlat 
1B I herd ane petuoss appele. 1508 Dunear Twa Marit 

Vemen 473, 1am sa peteouse to the pur. a@1520 — Poents 
Ixiv. 13 Oitois petewous [v. ». -ewus] deithe dois to my hart 
sic pane. ¢1860 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xviii. 30 Makand 
ane petouss mone. 

B. Signification. 

+1. Full of piety ; pious, godly, devout. Ods. 


PITFALL. . 


¢ 1305 [implied in Pitzovsty 1). ¢1380 A xéecrist in Todd 
3 Treat, Wyclif 120 Pe pitnouse mardr 3yveb his body. 
1382 Wvetir 2 Pet. ii. g The Lord knew for to delyuere 
pitouse [1388 piteuouse, Viele. pios] men of temptacioun. 
€1393 CuauceK Gentilesse g Truwe of his worde, sobur 

itous and fre. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 138 
That suche a Spekere be ryghtfull and Pitteuous. /éra. 
220 He shal be piteuouse, chaste, and lytill desyre company 
of women, 1570 Levins Manip, 226/24 Pitiouse, pins, 
misericors. ; : ' ; 

2. Full of pity; affected with or feeling pity; 
compassionate, merciful, tender: = PITIFUL2. arch, 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 5488 So pitevows to be pore hem 

restili to help, 1390 Gower Con/. IIT, 190 It sit a king to 

e pits Toward his bernie and gracious. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour Diijh, A fre hert and pyteous upon other mens 
peynes, @1548 Haut. Chrou., Hen. V 62 The kyng like a 
piteous prince... graunted to them their askyng. 3624 
Mivton Ps, exxxvi. 77 He hath with a piteous eye Beheld 
us in our misery. ¢1750 SHensrone Zégtes iii. 43 Piteous 
of woes, and hopeless to relieve. 

3. Exciting, appealing for, or deserving pity ; 
moving to compassion; affecting, lamentable, de- 
plorable, mournful; = PITIFUL 3. 

¢1290 [implied in Prrgovsty 3]. 1297 R. Giovuc. (Rolls) 
4180 A deoluol ery & a pitos wepinge. 13.. Cursor A, 
14097 (Gétt.) A pituse plaint to crist scho talde. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 45, 1..caste up many a pitous lok Unto the 
hevene. ¢148g Caxtox Sonues of Aymon ix. 225 The 
piteouse histori of the four sones of Aymon. 1508 Dunpar 
llyting w. Kennedy 163 To luk vpoun thy gryslie, peteous 
port. 1935 CoverDate 2 Jace. vi. 9 A piteous thinge was 
it tose. 1585 ‘I. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 24b, 
‘Yoo make report of these pitcous newes vnto the assieged. 

1653 Fl. Cocan tr. Pindo's Trav. 41 The pitious estate 
wherein we had left that place. 1782 Cowrnn Gilpin 126 
Down ran the wine into the road, Most piteous to be seen. 
187t R. Excuts Catudlus |xiv. 400 Lightly the son forgat his 
parents’ piteous ashes. 1887 Bowen Virg. ‘Eneid un 39 A 
piteous groan from within sounds, 
b. as adv. = PITEOUSLY 3. 

¢1369 Cuavcer Dethe Blaunche 470 Ful petuose pale and 
no-thynge red. 1978 S. J. Pratr Pe pin, x\vii. (1783) 
11. 1 Compose thy griefs,..stop those tears; Cry not so 
piteous. 

+4. Paltry, mean: = PitiFut 4. Ods. rare. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 1034 That thy Seed shall bruise 
The Serpents head; piteous amends, unless Be meant [etc.]. 

Piteously (pi'tzasli), adv. Forms: sce Pite- 
ovs. [f. prec. + -LY 2, 

+1. With piety; piously, devoutly. Oés. 

¢1305 St. Edmund Conf, 248 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 So 
pitnnsliche he wolde rede: & so gode grace hadde perto, 
1382 Wye £ccéis. xiii, 37 To men pitously doende (1388 
men doynge feithfuli] he 3af wisdam. 1388 — Tiéus ii. 12 
That we..Jyue sohreli, and iustli, and piteuously. 

2. With pity ; compassionately, mercifully, kindly. 
arch. 

¢1368 Cuaucer Compi, Pite 18 (Tanner 346) Pitiously on 
her my eyn I caste. “1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 17 ‘That 
he governe hem pitously and in lone. — 1586 J. HEvwoop 
Spider & [4 |siii_6 Three score piteouslie Jookt,as they thant 
wold saue. 1855 BaiLey J/ystic, etc. 20 His poor and ignorant 
kin..He piteously remembered ere he passed. 

3. In a manner that excites pity to see or hear ; 
so as to call for or deserve pity; lamentably, griev- 
ously, sadly; pitiably. 

crago S. Eng. ae I. 170/2232 He..bad_pe Monekus 
pitousliche pat heo for him bede. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 

240 Wel pitosliche hii wende alle to be kinge..& pitosliche 
tele pat he ssolde vor godes lone amendi suche dede. 
¢1374 Cuaucen Ane. § Arc. 169 Sheo weopepe, waylebe, 
swoonepe pytously. 1378 Barsour Bruce ut §49 Thai full 
pitwysly gan tell Aventuris that thaim befell. 1377 Lane. 
2, Pi B. xvut. 58 Quod crist & comsed forto swowe, 
Pitousliche and pale. e¢xqz0 Chron. Vilod. ccclxxxiv, 

And askede of hym some gode full petwysly. 1508 
Dunear Lament for Makarts 49\Death] has done petuously 
devour The noble Chaucer, of makaris flouir. 1526 TinpALe 
Matt. xv. 22 My doughter is pytiously vexed with a devyll. 
¢1§26 Fritn Despué, avgatory (1829)160 They are Pig 
deceived, that will prove purgatory hy the texts of the Old 
Testament. 188 Suaks. Zit, A.V. 1,66. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny V1. 376 He murdered most piteously so many good 
citizens. 1848 Dickens Donbey v, Little Paul began to 
cry most piteously. 188-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1.'193/2 His German poetry is piteously poor. 

Piteousness (pitzesnés), [f. Pirzous a. + 
-Ness.] The age! of being piteous: a. merciful- 
ness (arch.); b. pitiableness. k : 

1390 Gower Conf III. 210 It may be said no Pitousnesse, 
Bot it is Pusillamite. xg30 Parscr. 254/2 Pyteousnesse, 

iteuscté, «1586 Sipxey Arcadia (1622) 132 Sirs (answered 
fe with a good grace, and made the more agreeable hy 
a certaine noble fae of pitiousnesse) TI see well you are 
strangers, that know not our miserie. 1608 Maciix Dumb 
Knight w. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 189 Will have them both 
condemn'd immediately, Without their answers, plaints, or 
piteousness. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xlv, Lady Mason.. 
flinging herself upon her friend's neck. . begged with earnest 
piteousness to be forgiven. 

+ Piteoustee, pitoustee. Obs. rave. [a. OF. 
pitoseté ( * piteoseté, pyteonsnesse ” Palsgr.), f. fitos, 
piteux Piteovs.] An act of pity or of piety. 

1384 Wyeur Zcclus. xliv. 10 But they men of mercy ben, 
of whom the pitoustees faileden not. 

Pitfall (pitfl), s6. Forms: 4-5 put-, 4-6 
pyt-, ete. (sce Pir sé.1); 4-5 -falle, 6 -faul, 6-8 
-fal, 6- -fall. [app. f. Pit 56.1 + Fauu sd.2, OF. 
fealle, Ger. falle a falling trap-door, a trap. In 
mod. use it is generally taken as a ‘ pit into which 


one may fall’.] 


PITFALL. 


+1, Atrap for the capture of birds in which a trap- 
door or the like falls over a cavily or hollow. Od. 

1382 Wveur Jer. v. 27 As a et falle (1388 a net, ether 
a trap] ful of briddes. Hes Oe ke Angl. 282/1 A Pittfalle, 
decipula, auicipula, 1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pytlall for hyrdes, 
trebouchet. 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. 89b, Foules of the 
ayre, though neuer so empty stomackt, flye not for foode 
into open Pit-fals. 1604 W. Teruo #r. Bacon's Proph. 

31 ia Hazl, £. P. 7’, VY. 280 Now pitfalls are so made, 
That small birdes canaot know them. 1706 Putts, Pi?- 
Jall, x kind of Gia or Trap to catch Birds. — 

2. A concealed pit into which animals or men 


may fall and be captured. 

1387 Trevisa /igdex (Rolls) 11. 155 Pe Pictessodenliche an 
vnware fel ouer be hammes iato a wonder putfalle. 1398 — 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xliv. (Bodl. MS.), A cane oper a 
dike is made vnder be erpe as it were a pittefalle in pe 
Elephauntes waye and vaneware he fallep perein. 1555 
Epen Decades 96 The dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into 
this pitfaul. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 190 They dil 
hunte wilde beastes, with pittefalles aad ditches, 1678 
Bunvan /ilgr. 1. 82 The way was ..so fult of Pits, Pitfalls, 
deep holes, and shelvings down there, 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe 1. 171, 1 resolved to try a Pitfall, so (hue several 
large Pits in the Earth, in Places where I had observed the 
Goats used to feed, and over these Pits 1 placed Hurdles. 
1974 Gowns. Nat. ///st. (1776) 1V. 290 These animals are 
sometimes taken in pitfalls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the Rhinoceros makes. 1832 
Lye rine. Geol. (1868) IL. ut, xlv. 521 Open fissures often 
serve as natural pitfalls ia which herbivorous animals perish. 
1895 Jowetr Plato (ed, 2) Il. 446 Crooked and tortnous 
paths in which net pitfalls are concealed. ; 

+3. An ambush, or a natural ‘trap’ in which 
a force may be surrounded and overpowcred. Oés. 

a1308 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 193 Ther hy were kaulled 
a put-falle, ‘his eorles ant barouns ant huere knyhtes 
alle. 

4. fig. a. A ‘trap’ or crafty device to catch by 
surprise the unsnspecling or unwary. b. Any 
hidden or unperceived danger or error into which 


a person is liable to fall unawares. 

a 1586 Sipney Astr. § Stel/a xi, In her chekes pit thou 
didst thy pitfall set. 1641 Minton Ch. Govt. 1. iii, Wks. 
1851 ]If, 111 The Papists,.. hy this very snare and pitfall 
of imitating the ceremonial law, fel into that .. superstition, 
1751 Jouxson Rambler No, 175 Pxx Unless he is taught 
by timely precepts.., and shewn at distance the pitfals of 
treachery. 1827 HaLtam Coust. Hist. (1876) 111. xvi. 288 
We..walk amidst the snares and pitfalls of the law.  186r 
Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 533 He may be merely a_blundering 
student, who has turmbled into a theological pitfall in the 
dark, 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 11. Introd. & The pro- 
earns of a full transcript has saved me from numerous 
pit-falls. 

Hence Pi'tfalled (-fold) a., full of pitfalls. 

1896 S. Lanter /oems (1884) 124 How I crushed Cat-lived 
rebellions, pitfalled treasons. 

Pitfall (pit(pl), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.} rans, 
a. To set with traps or pitfalls, b. To entrap, 
ensnare. Also fg. LIlence Pitfalling f//. a. 

14.. in /7 ist. Coll. Citizen London (Camden) 4 The bottom 
of the diche with yn Was pyttefallyd ij fote evyr bytwyn, 
And every pyttefalle a spere hyghthe That there zine 
stonde aco man to fyght. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd., 
Wks, 1851 IV. 10 The waies of the Lord, strait and faithfull 
as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions, and pit 


falling dispenses. 

+ Pitfold. Os. [f. Pit 56.1 + Foun 54.2: cf. 
pinfold.| = Pitra. 1, 3 (from which it was prob, 
altered by popular etymology). 

1575 Cuurcuvarn Chipfes (1817) 121 The enemy, -hruted 
abroad we were takea ia a pitfold. 1885 Hicins Fuaéns® 
Nomenclator 2455/2 Beenie: «. Vn trebuchet, a pitfold, 
or other snare to intrap birds or beastes. 1632 T. Nasue 
Quaternio 25 How again with Casar to giue an enemy 
passage hauing him in a straite and pitfolde, that he may 
take the more advantage of him in pursuit. 

Pitful (pitful). sonce-wd.  [f. Prt sb.l + -Fun.] 
As many as fill a pit, or sfec. the pit (of a theatre). 

1880 McCartuy Own Times LY. Ixiv. 434 Napoleon 
pee Talma to Erfurt, that he might play to a pitfull of 

ings. i 

Pith (pip), 5d. Forms: 1~2 pipa, 4-5 pip, 4-7 
pyth, pithe, 4- pith, (4 pidh, pight, put, 5-6 
pytthe, 5 pyf, peth, S¢. picht, 5-7 pythe, 6 
pit, Sc. pitht, 6-7 pitth(e). Mod. dialects have 
peth, peeth, piff, peff. [OE. fipa, radically 
agreeing with MDu, pitée, MLG., LG., WFris., 
EFiis., Da. Zit pith of a tree or vegetable, kernel 
of a nut, ete. (cf. Pit 56.2) :—WGer. type *fifon-, 
*pibpon-, represented only in the Low German 
group. The later development of sense is found 
only in Eng.] 

1. The central column of spongy cellular tissue 
in the stems and branches of dicotyledonous plants; 
the medulla; applied also to the internal parenchy- 
matous tissue of other stems, e. g. of palms, rushes, 
etc.; and toa similar tissue occurring in other parts 
of plants, as that lining the rind in certain fruits 
(e.g. the orange). 

e888 K, Errerp Boeth. xxxiv.§ 10 pat he ongind of bam 
eam, & swa upweardes grewd od done stemn, & 
siddan pene bas pidan, & andlang peere rinde. 1200 
Sax. Leechd, 111. 90 Eft aim ellenes pipan. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R, xv. i. (Bodl. MS.), be schafte of a tree.. 
hab some what wibin as the pibbe. cx1qg40 Prom. Parv. 
402/1 Pythe, medulla, vel pulpa. 1483 \Vardr. Ace. in Grose 
Aantig., Rep, (1807) 1.39 A roll of pytthes of risshes. 1542 
Booroe Dyetary xxi, (1870) 283 {Walauts] doth comforte 
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the hrayne if the pyth or skin be pylled of. 1562 [see Prtuy 

1) 1673-4 Grew Anat, frunks 1. i. § 35 Within the hol- 
low of the Wood, stands the Pith. 1776 Witnerinc Brit. 
Plants (1796) V1. 52 Suéndaria.. .Leaves..semi-cylindrical, 

he 1855 Drcamer Adtech. Gard, (1861) 119 In hoil- 
ing ripe marrows,..take out the pith and seeds, 1884 F. J. 
Baimten Watch & Clocknt. 198 The pith used by watch 
makers to clean their work is the pith of the elder. Aled, 
This orange has too much pith and too little juice. 

2. The spinal ‘marrow’ or cord; in quot. 1653, 
the brain substance. 

1594 TB. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 357 The pith of the 
chine bone. 1607 Torsett Sour. Beasts (1658) 289 Some 
-.do twine out the pith of the back with a long wire. 1627 
Mav. Lucan vi. 764 The pyth of Staggs with Serpents 
nourished Was mixed there. 1653 FE. Morr Antid. Ath. |. 
xi. (1712) 34 This laxe pith or marrow in Man's Head. 1741 
Comp Fau.-Picce t. ii. 155 Take a Quantity of the Pith of 
an Ox. 1867 F. Francis Angding i. (1880) 49 The bait con- 
sisting of... bit of pith (bullock’s marrow). 

Jig. 1§77 Ti. Gooce //eresbach's Hust, (1586) 20 b, The 
Germaues..doo in steade of doung, cast vppon it a kinde of 
pith and fatnesse of the earth, 

3. Applied to various other substances forming 


the inner part or core of something, and thus 


analogous to the pith of a tree; as 

ta. The ‘crumb’ of bread. 05s. b. The core of varions 
epidermal appeniages, as feathers, horns, and hairs, — te. 
= Dirtor. Oés. rare. a. The imperfectly carbonized core 
of an iron rod. 

a. ¢1450 Bh. Fawhyug in Rel. Ant. 1. 302 Take a white 
lof..and kunt her almoste a too in the peth. 1579 Laneottam 
Gard, Health (1633) 90 Apply the pith of Bread baked with 
Coliander seed. 1601 Houtaxn Piiny IT. 280 They vse to 
lap it in the soft crum or pith of a loaf of bread. b. 14... 
Voc. ia Wr Wiilcker 588/41 //¢, the pythe of a penne. _14.. 
Non. ibid. 703/36 #/oc sui, the pyf ofthe penne. 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel. cnat. 1, 3530/2 Voth sides [of the shaft of a 
feather] .. enclose 1.. substance called the pith, 1840 J. 
Buet Farmer's Comp. 71 The piths of horns, or the residue 
of..horns after the contentaker has taken all that is fit for 
his use. c. 1684 tr. Bonel’s Mere. Conpit, mi. 81 In 
some places the Skull is simple, thin and peilucid, withont 
any Pith. d. 1831 J. Hottanp Manus. Vetad 1. 231 10 
(the carbonising process he] only partially effected the centre 
of the rod still exhibits its duller iron-like structure, or pith, 
as the workmen call it. 

4. fg. The central or inward patt; hence, the 
essential or vilal part (ofanything) ; spirit, essence, 
substance, quintessence. So pith and marrow. 

¢897 K. sEvrreo Gregory's Past. C.ix. 55 Smeazead Seah 
& deahtigad on hiera modes vind monig god weorc to wyr- 
canne, ac on dam pidan bid odcr gehyded. c1qgoo Howe. 
Rose 7172 Now haue I you declared right The menyng of 
the bark and rynde..But now at erst I wole bigynne To 
expowne you the pith withynne. 1434 Misys JVesding of 
Life 123 So pou may cum to pe pith of Infe. 1526 Tinpane 
feb, vili. 1 Of the thynges which we have spoken this is 
the pyth. x55: T. Watson Logike (13f0) 10 The pith of 
this worde //aditus, can hardely be vttered with one worde 
in this our tongue. 1581 J. Bete J/addon’s Answv, Osor, 
183 b, Herein consisteth the whole pithe of our controuersie, 
1603 Snaxs. Jeas. Jor Af, tiv. 70. 1635 N. R. Canuten's 
Hist, Eliz. 1. 93 The very pith and marrow of sweet speech, 
@ 1831 A. Knox Reo. (4844) 1, 80 The very pith and marrow 
of Mr, Wesley’s views. 1877 Symoxps Aenaiss. [t., Fine 
Arts (1897) IIT. ii, 42 Within the great cities the pith of the 
population was Latin. 

tb. 70 the pith, thoroughly, to the very core. 

1597-87 Houtnsney Chron. IL. 1127/2 Shortlie after..she 
performed hir promise to the pith, E 

5. Physical strength or force ; vigour, toughness ; 


might, mettle, ‘ backbone’. 

1300 Cursor Al. eed It semis al again kind pat 
mannis molden fleis and banis .. Haf pipe [v. 7. pith] and lif, 
als pai hanid ar. ¢1395 /ésd. 7og0 (Fairf.) Porou his hare 
his strenght was made Atte xx. mens pith he hadde. 1386 
Cuaucrr Wife's Prod. 475 But Age allas.. Hath me biraft my 
beautee and my pith, 1456 Sir G, lave Law Armys (S.T.S.) 
287 In thair awin propre pythe, and vertu of corps and 
strenthe of membris. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 863 Thay preis 
furth properly thair pithis to prufe. 1545 Ascuam Soxoph. 
(Arb) 112 Brasse, iron or style have theyr owne strength 
and pith ia them, 7éfd. 117, Newe ale...wil sone lease his 
pith. x6o1 Be, W. Bartow Sere. Paules Crossé 17 A man 
of Sampsons pith. 1681 Cotvin Whigs Supplic. (1751) 56 
We'll both defend with all our pith. 1763 Crurcnite Zpisé. 
fo Hogarth 33 Should love of Fame. .Spur thee to deeds of 

ith, 1823 Byron Fra vu. xviii, 'Mongst them were several 

Englisbmen of pith, Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen 
named Smith. 1886 Stevenson Aédnapfed ii. 12 ‘This 
({curse]..took the pith out of my legs. 

b. Force, vigour, energy (of words, speech, ctc.). 
¢1526 Fritu Disput. Purgatory (1829) 102 Some man will 
think mine arguments to of small pith. 1548 Upatt 
Evasm. Par. Luke Pref. 13 He shall fele a certain vertue 
and pith such as he shall giee fele the lyke in any other 
bookes. 1563 Afirr, Alag., Blacksmith x, In wyt he had so 
little pyth. 1828 CartyLe AZésc. (1857) 1. 209 Cool vigour 
and laconic pith. 1876 Spurcron Comsmenting 2 Matthew 
Heary..is usually plain, quaint, and fall of pith. 


6. Substance, substantial quality (of words, 


| wrilings, etc.). ? Obs. 


¢1407 Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 4882 So ful of pith is the 
matere That swich a book in Romauvace Was neuer yet 
made in Frauace. a1s29 Sxetton Col. Cloute 58 It hath 
in it some pith. 1586 ‘I. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. i. 192 
With the whistling of lips or hands..shepheards cause their 
sheepe to arise, or lie deuce. bicause they understand not 
an articulate or distinct speech, that hath some pith in it. 
1590 [J. Greenwooo} Cou/er. Pref. A ij, If thou finde not 
such pith or substance ia the matters discussed. 

7. Importance, gravity, weight; esp. in phrase 
gs, (greal) pith and moment, or the like (after 
Shaks.). 

1602 Suaks, 77am, 1t, i, 86 Enterprizes of great pith and 
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| moment. 1624 Bepece Left, vi. 104 Neither is there any 
| place. .of special! pith, that hath not heene obserued. 1826 
| J. Witson oct, Amér. Wks. 1855 1.91, L hae a secret to 
‘ communicate, a secret o' some pith and importance. 1830 
| J. W. Croxer in C. Pafers (1884) IL. xv. 85 We have seen 
the scruples .. of one.. cabinet minister alter the whole 
course of enterprises of great pith and moment. 

8. altrth. and Cowis., as (in sense 1) pith-dall, 
-cavily, cell, -coal, -cylinder; (in sense 2) pilh 
bati, marrow, pudding; pith-like adj.; pith- 
drawn a. (sce quot.); pith hat, pith helmet, 
a helmet-shaped stin-hat made of the dried pith of 
the Indian Solah or Spongewood of Bengal 
(ischynomene aspera), hence called pith-hat- 
plant (Miller /%an/-u. 1884); pith-paper, a 
paper made from the pith of various plants; pith- 
plant, the Chinese rice-paper tree (Aralia or 
Fatsia papyrifera); pith-vree, a leguminons tree 
(Hermintera Llaphroxylon) of tropical Africa, 
having soft white pith-like wood; pith-work, 
articles made of pith, esp. of 2’schynomene aspera. 

1812 Sik H. Davy Chest. PAtfos, 126 ‘Two yilt *pith balls, 
suspended upon strings of silk. 1849 Nnan Alectricity 
fed. 3) 14 A cylinder of brass, supported on a glass stand, 
and furnished with a pith ball electroscope. 1875 Huxtry 
& Martin &fent, Biol. (1877) 79 The medallary or “pith. 
cavity in the centre of the section, /éfa., The *pith-cells, 
around the central cavity. 1871 Kincstey Af Las? xiii, 
Two or three blows with the cutlass, at the small end of the 
nut, cut off nat only the “pith-coat, but the point of the 
shell. 1884 Bownr & Scotr De Bary's Phaner, 308 The 
*pith-cylinders of the shoots. are only conaected by narrow 
medullary rays. 1703 T. S. Art's faprov. 1. 19 Trees.. 
Rift or Cleft, or *Pith-drawn, as some call it, hy falling too 
soon, viz. before they are Sawn asunder. 1884 J. Macpoxatp 
in 1902 Cent. June 1002 With nothing on but their ungainly 
*pith-hats. 1889 ‘I’. A. Guturie Paria’ 1.i, Who's the man 
who goes about in a “pith helmet? 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. 
adi schynomence, ‘Vhe *pith-like stem of #2. asfera is..used 
in India..for making hats, hottle-cases, swimming jackets 
jete.), 1655 Movurer & Rexnet 2lealth's fpr. (1746) 199 
*Pith-Marrovw, running all along from the hinder rain. .to 
the End of the Back-bone or Chine of Beasts. 1834 G. 

Sexnety Wanderings 11.75 The *pith plant is procured 
from Oan-niam, near the province of See-chnen. 1750 F. 
Ssutn Cenzpl. Housewife (ed. 14) 131 To make a *Pith 
Pudding. Take a quantity of the pith of an ox {ctc.].. 1884 
Mirver Plaat-n.. *Pith-tree, of the Nile, Herminivra 
Flaphroxylon. 1887 Motoxey Forestry W. Ast. 313 
Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile... The wood is very light, 
and in the form of small logs is used by the natives to assist 
them in crossing rivers. 

Pith pip), v. Also 5 (9) peth. [f. prec. sb.] 

+t. 2°Yo provide with pith, give pith or vigour. 
Obs. rare", 
| 14.. Tuudale's Vis, Circunsision 93 Wit is also myghty, 

it pethys fayre Ageynis wanhope and disperacyon. 

2. érans. ‘Yo pierce or sever the ‘pith’ or spinal 
cord of (an animal), so as to kill it or render it 
insensible ; spec. to slanghter (cattle) in this way. 

1805 European Mag. June 482 The practice of slaughtering 
cattle by puncturing the medulla spinalis, or as it is now 
called, Bihive cattle, is extending through all parts of the 

Kingdom, 1806 Home in PAre. Trans. XCVI. 359 In the 
common mode of pithing cattle the medulla spinalis only is 
cut through, and the head remains alive. 1875 Huxtey & 
Martin Elem, Biol, (1877) 203 The pulsation of the heart.. 
should be studied in a Frog rendered insensible by chloro- 
form or by being pithed. 1886 P, Crarke Ver Chum xiti, 
(eal. 2) 184 ‘ Naw then, shall we peth it or shoot it?" says 
our butcher pro tem. 1895 7ad/et 5 Jan. 22 To pith is to 
renove the brain with a gutting knife, and then to pass 
—say—a stiff clean wire up the spinal canal to break up the 
marrow. 2 

3. To remove or extract the pith from, 

1862 Lp. Hanoo in Alem. x. (1866) 175 [We] fish, paddle 
in the water, or pith rushes till dinner. 

Ifence Pithed (pipt) #//.a.; Pithing (pi-pin) 
vbl, sb, also attrib, as in prthing-pole, a pole 
having a sharp blade at one end, for pithing cattle. 

1831 Youatr fYorse ix. 153 The operation is called pitbing, 
from the name (he Arth) given by butchers to the spinal 
martow, 1864 H. Farconer in Reader § Mar. 302/2 It 
divides into two long diverging arms (like the legs of 
a pithed frog). 1886 . Cragke New Chum xiii, (ed. 21184 
Up jumps ‘Tom on the bar overhead with a long pething- 
pole..and with one plunge sends the cruel point with un- 
erring aim into the spinal cord. : . : 

Pithagorean, Pithian, Pithon, Pithoni- 
| cal, Pithonist, etc.: see Pytu-. ; 
| “+Pithanology. és. [ad. Gr. mOayodoyia 
(Col, ii, 4), f. m@ay-ds persuasive + -Aoyia speech, 
etc.: see -LOGY.] ‘ Persuasiveness of speech’; the 
use of specious or plausible arguments. ; 
| 1615 Byrienp £2. Coloss. ii, 4 Pithanology, which the 
apostle condemns, is a speech fitted of purpose, by the 
‘abee of rhetoric,,.to please and seduce. 1650 T'rarr Comm. 
Deut. xiii, 3, Hereticks have their pithanology, their good 
| words and fair speeches. 1730 A. Cotuier Claris Univ., 
Spec. True Philos, 127 Called also by its christian name of 
pithanology, or science, falsely so called. 

Pit-head, -heap, etc.: see Pir sd.) 14, , 

Pithecanthrope (pipikce-nprovp). Also in 

| Gr. and Lat. forms Pithecanthropos, -us. [f. 
| Gr. n@nxos ape + dv@pwmos man.] a. An ape-man 
i 1 (1868 
| or man-like ape; name given by Haeckel (1868) 
to a hypothetical link hetween the Apes and Man. 
| b. Pithecanthrdpus was afterwards adopted by Jr, 
| Dubois as generic name for an extinct animal of 
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which remains were found in 1891-2 in the Pliocene 


of Java. 

1876 E. R. Lanxester tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. 11. 293 
These Ape-like Men, or Pithecanthropi, very probably 
existed towards the end of the Tertiary period. 1877 
Sutecos Final Phtlos. 146 |(Man's] descent from a tailed 
ancestor, to which he [Haeckel] gives the zodlogical name 
of Pithecanthropos or the primitive ape-man. 1883 tr. 
Joly's Man bef, Aletals 17 Prehistoric man..has even been 
sometimes called man-monkey, or pithecanthrope. 1895 
Cusixcuam in Mature 28 Feb. 429/1 The so-called Pithe- 
canthropus is in the direct human line. 1898 Gapow tr. 
Haeckel's Last Link 24 Dr. Dubois exbibited the cranium 
of Pithecanthropus, 

So Pithecanthro‘pic a., ?of or belonging to a 
man who acts like an ape; Pithecanthropoid a., 
resembling or related to the pithccanthrope. 

1890 Cent, Dict., Pithecanthropoid. 1897 Ofen Court XI. 
256 The pithecanthropic mummery, colloquially called 
monkey-business, connected with closing one nostril and 
breathing through the other and then of closing both till 
the compressed columnar air-current is imagined to bump 
against the triangular fundament of Kundalini, - 

Pithecian (pipisiin), a. Zool. [ad. F. prthe- 
fen, f. Gr. wiOneos ape: see -1AN.] Of or per- 
laining to Prthecta (Geoffroy, 1812), the typical 
genus of the Pithectine, a subfamily of the Cadide, 
S. American monkeys commonly called Sakis. 
So Pithe'ciine a., pertaining to the Pithectinw. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pitheciine. 1893 Athenavunr 18 Mar. 
349/3 The fundamental types of the molars are identical in 
man and the anthropoids, and the lower one differs entirely 
from that of the pithecian and cebian monkeys. 

Pithecoid (pip7koid), a. (sd.) fad. F. prthé- 
coide, {. Gr. wlOneos ape: see -o1v.] Resembling 
in form or pertaining to the apes, esp. the higher 
or anthropoid apes; simian, ape-like. 

1861 Huxcey in Nad. fist, Rew. Jae 67 The demonstra- 
tion of a pithecoid pedigree. 1863 — Van's Place Nat. 159 
The fossi! remains of man..do not..take us appreciably 
nearer to that lower pithecoid form. 1866 — Pret. Rent. 
Caithn, 102 A curious pitbecoid variation, observed in the 
cori and the chimpanzee. 1880 s9fh Cent. Nov. 854 

Beyond the range of pithecoid intelligence. 

B. as sb. An anthropoid ape; a simian. 

in Cent. Dict. 

Pithecological (pipikolp'dzikal), a. nonce-wa. 
[f. Gr. wiégnos ape +-LoGIcAL.] Pertaining to the 
scientific study of apes. 

1865 Visct. STRANGFORD Sedection (1869) II. 110 Its pro- 
ceedings. .were not of a truly geographical, so much as of a 
more or less authentically pithecological, character. 

Pithfal (pipfil), @. rare. [f. Piru sd. +-FUL.] 
Full of pith; pithy. (724. and /7g.) 

1548 Unatt, etc. Lrasut. Par. Mark ii. 24 This strong 
and pithful Philosophy. 1613 W. Browne S'rit, Past. 11. 
iv, For as in tracing These pithfall rushes, such as are aloft, 

By those that rais'’d them presently are brought Beneath 
unseene. Bad W. Tesnanr Papistry Storm’d (1827) 14 
Pickin’ out pithfu’ texts, and strang. 

Pithily (pi‘pili), adv. [f. Prruy a. + -ty 2] 
In a pithy manner. 

+1. In a way that gocs to the pith; thoroughly ; 
in substance or essence; essentially. Ods. 

1434 Misyn Wending of Life 122 Pithily clensid fro va- 
clennes. 1435 — Fire of Love 98 If we owr myndes fro lufe 
of creaturis pythely depart. 1539 Cromwett in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) IL. 228, |... have pithely weyed and 
poundred the deposicions and Relations, 1645 Mirton 
Tetrach, Wks. 1851 1V. 22% It would be as pithily absurd, 

+ 2. With power or strength; mightily. Ofs. 

1522 World & Child in Uazl. Dodstey 1.250, 1 am a prince 
perilous y-proved,.. and pithily y-pight. 1573-80 Barer 
Aly, P 414 Pithily, vehemently. 1678 R. Barctav Afol. 
Quakers v. ix. 130 These..did..pithily and strongly over+ 
turn the False Doctrine of their Adversaries. 

3. In reference to speech or writing: So as to 
express the pilh or substance; briefly and with 
fullness of meaning ; in few and significant words ; 
with condensed and forcible expression ; senten- 
liously, tersely, vigorously. 

1533 Morr Dededl. Salen Wks. 1019/2 As thoughe they 
were wordes of such substancial effect, that I would 
haue it appere..that hee had written so piththely. 1586 
W. Wenne Lng. Poctrie (Arb.) 48 Marke, with howe choyse 
wordes it is pithily described, 1698 S. Crari Script. Just. 
xii, 62 A Passage. .wherein he expresses himself very per- 
tinently, pithily, and elegantly. 1816 Scotr O¢d Afort, 
xviii, He next handled very pithily the doctrine of defensive 
arms and of resistance to Charles 11, 1864 Sat. Rev. 475/t 
The knack of talking heh means a knack of talke 
a Ayes and more or less audaciously, 
ithiness (pipinés). [f Piruy a. + -NEss.] 
The quality or character of heing pithy. esp. in 
seise 3 of the adj. Fullness of meaning with 
brevity of expression; condensation and force of 
style ; terseness, sententiousness. 

1547-64 Baurowin Jfor. Philos. (Palfe.) 18 With such 
pithinesse in his connsels. 1619 R. Water in Lisenore 
Pafers Ser, 1. (1887) Tf. 226 Much comendinge the grate 
pitthynes of your Lordships letters. 18t3 Jerrerson IVrit. 
(1830) 1V. 225 Their version of the r5th psalm is more to be 
esteemed for its pithiness than its poetry. 1863 J. G. 
Mureny Com. Gen. iv. 7 This sentence has all the pithi- 
ness and familiarity of a proverb. 

Pithless (pi:plés), a. [f. Piru 5d. + -LEss.] 
Devoid of pith; having no pith. (/4. and fig.) 

1gsg W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. viii. 181 No yncke- 
horne termes, nor pithlesse pratling. 1656 Trave Comnz. 
a Lim. iii. 5 Hollow professors are as hollow trees. .tall, but 
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pithless, sapless, unsound. 19728 Ramsay 4 rehers diverting 
themselves 27 Pithless limbs in silks o’er-clad. 1827 Cotn- 
aRooKE Algebra, etc. Notes & Illustr. p. xlv, Omittiag.. 
superfluous and pithless, matter. 1879 Barinc-GouLp 
Germany V1. 273 Leaning on these hollow, pithless reeds. 
Hence Pi'thlessly adv, 
1884 J. Parker Alpost, Life 1. 217 If we speak it pith. 
lessly, 1t takes rank with any words short and empty. 
Pi't-hole, 54. A hole forming a pit; a pit-like 
hollow or cavity. (In various applications: see 
quots., and senses of Pir 55.1) b. sfee. A grave. 
160or Hotiano Pliny 1. 525 Buds sprouting forth vnder the 
concauity or pit-holeof the foresaidioints. @ 1625 FLetcuer, 
ete. Fair Maid Inn _u.ii, | have known a lady sick of the 
small pocks, onely to keep her face from pitholes, take cold, 
strike them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish. 
Scotr Wav, xvi, A black bog..full of large pit-holes, 
b. 1621-3 Miooteton & Rowtev Changeling 1. i. 64 
Alexander, that thought the world ‘oo narrow for him, in 
th’ end had but his pit-hole. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) IL. 647 It is common to fright ehilgeen into taking of 
thetr physic, by telling them that else they must be put into 
the pit-hole. 1896 Warwicksh. Wad.-bk. s. v., Baby's dead, 
and gone in the pit-hole. [Soin Eng. dialects, from Notts 
to Devon and Kent: see E.D.D.] 
Hence Pit-hole v., to lay in the grave, to bury. 
1607 W.S. Pro ttarine 1. Bjb, All my friends were pitt- 
hold, gone to Granes, 1611 Citapman May-day ttt. 43, 
1 would see her pithole[d], afore I] would deale with her. 


{| Pithos (pipes). Gr. Antig. (a. Gr. widos.] 
A large wide-mouthed earthenware Jar of spherical 


form, used for holding wine, oil, food, etc. 

1879 J. J. Vouna Ceram. Art 27 The pithos occupied hy 
Diogenes was cracked and patched. 

Pithsome (pi'psim), a. rare. [f. Piru sd, + 
-SOME.] Full of pith; vigorous, sturdy. 

1864 Eiackmore Clara l’aughan (1889) 248 Her pithsome 
health and vigour. 

Pithy (pipi), a. [f. Part sé. + -¥.] 

1. Consisting or of the nature of pith; abounding 
in or full of pith. 

1g6z2 J. Hevwoon Prov. $ Fpigr. (1867) 192 The pithy 
pith of an elder sticke. 1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country 
farme 225 Vhe inward substance white,, .without anie tast, 
..and smell it hath none, neither is it anie thing pithie. 
1793 B. Enwarns fist. 1. Indies 11. v. i. 209 The body of 
the cane..contains a soft pithy substance. 1822 CLarr Vr//, 
Afinstr. 11, 73 The pithy bunch of unripe nuts. 1853 G. 
Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 96 (Elder) well known 
to every schoolboy.., who fabricates his pop-gun from its 
pithy branches. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 239 The rhachis 
lof a feather] is opaque, filled with a pithy ait eace, 

2. fig. Full of strength or vigour; vigorous, 
strong ; of liquor, strong, containing much alcohol. 
Now dia/. or Obs. 

13. . Cursor Mf, 9384 (Cott.) Al-king thing was ban..Wel 
pithier [v.». mihtier} pan pai ar now. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
282/1 Pythy, vév strange. 1930 Parser. 320/2  Pythy 
stronge, puissant, 1634 Markuam Archeric ix. 84 A strong 
pithie kinde of Shooting. 1773 Fercusson Cander Water 
tii, On mair pithy shanks they stood, 1812 W. Tensant 
Auster F. w, Some are flush'd with horns of pithy ale. 

3. Full of substance or significance ; solid, sub- 


stantial; ¢sf. of speech or writing: Containing 


much matter in few words; expressing briefly the 
pith or substance ofa thing ; condensed and forcible 
in expression or style; sententious ; terse. (Now 
the prevailing sense.) 

1529 Mone Suppl. Soudys Wks. 299/1 The sore pythye 
point wherwith he knitteth vp all hys heay matter. 1531 
Tinoate Exp. t Yohn (1537) 93 It is a_shorte and pythy 
sentence to moue or admonyse. 1571 Gotoinc Calvin on 
2s.ii. § Very piththie is this pronown I. 1657 Sranrow Be. 
Com. Prayer (1661) 74 These short hut pithy Ejaculations. 
1954 Ricnarnpson Grandison (1781) V1. litt. i Fiading 
something to say to each, in his pithy, agreeable manner. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /n4er, xv, With one of her sharp pitby 
pace at Colonel D. 1893 J.C. Jearrreson Bh. Recollect. 

. 1,13 He preached..a plain, short, pithy sermon, 

b. fransf. of a speaker or writer. 

1548 Upat. Erasm, Par, Luke xix. 150 That other man 
also was piththie and an earnest bidder of Jesus. 1693 J. 
Epowaros Author, O. & N. Test. 235 The pithy moralist 
(Seneca), 1713 Anoison Ct. Tariff ? 13 Ia all_these_par- 
ticulars [he] was very short hut pithy. 1879 Gro. Exior 
Theo, Such ii. 39 He was ee talker, - 

Pitiability. rere. [t. next: see-1Ty.] Pitiable- 
ness ; something pitiable. 

1865 Caruyte Mredh. Gi. xvi. vii. (1872) VIL 221 Pitiae 
bilities of every kind. 

Pitiable (pitiih’l),«. Forms: 5 pytoyable, 
5-6 piteable, 6 pitoyable, pittiable, 7 pyty- 
able, 7-8 pityable, 6- pitiable. [ME. a. OF. 
pilteable (13th c.), f2ttable, pitoiable (mod.F. pitoy- 
ad/e) pitiable (in active and passive sense), f. OF. 
piteer, pitier, pitoyer to Pity: sec -ABLE,] 

1. Deserving, worthy of, or standing in need of 
pity; exciting pity; lamentable: = PiTiFUL 3. 

1456 Sie G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 299 To ay justice 
with merci melle, efter as he seis caus piteable. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Slanchardyn xxx. 114 Thees pytoyahle thynges 
thus y-happed. 1886 in ‘Tytler é/és¢. Scot, (1864) IV. 142 ‘The 
anditory did find her case not pitoyable, and her allegations 
untrue, 168:-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) IIL. ay Out of 
great Condescension to this pitiable Infirmity of his sinful 
Creatures fetc.]. 1688 ox Cleri Pro Rege 22 The Case is 
trnly pityable. 1855 Muman Lat. Civ, 1x. iv. (1864) V. 243 
The champion of injured and pitiable women. 1879 Miss 
Branvon Clow. Foot 1. i. 32, 1,.found him in a pitiahle 
condition, . 

2. Contemptible, miserable: = Prr1ret 4. 
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PITIFULLY. 


2 are Mrs. Prozzt Yourn, France 11. 333 For this -pitiable 
exhibition, ships cut in paper, and saints carved in wood, 
we paid half a guinea eacb. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 
1. 5x1 That great party..had now dwindled to a pitiable 
minority. 189: Sfeaker 11 July 36/1 The pitiable display 
of short-sighted greed over the Factory Bill. 

+ 8. Characterized by pity: = PitiruL 2. Ods. 

1503 Kalender of Shepherds \i, Sweyt & pyteabyl as the 
beyr,..dyspytful & prydful as the fasant. 

Hence Pi-tiableness, piliable quality or condi- 
tion; Pittiably adv., in a pitiable manner. 

1694 Ketriewett Comp. Penitent 43 Remembring .. the 
Pytyableness of my Weakness, 1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 
if, 166 A line of scripture..pitiahly misunderstood. 1866 
Gro. Euior #. Holt xiii, We are so pitiably in subjection 
to all sorts of vanity. 1 Mrs, H. Waro Marcella 1. 4t 
For all its weakness and pitiableness. 

Pitied (pitid), afi @. (f. Piry v. + -epl] 
Compassionated, lamented, etc.: see the verb. 
Hence Pi-tiedly adv. (rare), in a way or to a 
degree to be pitied. 

1627-77 Fectuam Xesolves ui. xlix. 256 He is properly and 
pittiedly to be counted alone that is illiterate. 1728 Etiza 
Hevwooo Moyne. de Gomes's Belle A, (1732) Vl. 214 A dis- 
honourable Affair, in which his Glory, and at last tis Life 
fell a necessary, but much pitied Sacrifice, 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, (1874) 1. i. 1 Led, through prouder eminence, to 
less pitied destruction, 

Pitier (pi'tiaz). 
who pities. 

1601 Dantet Ci. Wars vi. xiv, That which such B yaer 
seldom mends. 160 R. Stapyiton Strada's Low C. Warres 
vu. 53 The Favourers and Pittyers of the Cause. 1805 
Cavey Sir IV. Raleigh 11.90 Among his friends and pitiers 
in this his adverse fortune. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. 
155 This class of pitiers of themselves. 


Pitiful (piifil), a. (f. Pary 56. + -rv.] 

+1. Characterized by piety; pious. Ods. rare. 

€1449 Pecock Kefr. i. xviii. 262 Encrece thow riztwisnes 
to piteful men | Aits adauge gratiam] 1§70 Levins J/anip. 
186/1 Pittiful, pis, iserieors, | . 

2. Full of or characterized by pity; compas- 
sionate, merciful, tender. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 286/2 Thenne 
this pytefull man..dyde almesse. 1526 ‘TinpaLe Fas. v. 11 
The lorde is very pitifall and mercifull. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Mait, xx. 100 Shewing his pietifull affeccion. 
1g95 Suaks, Join iv. iii. 2 The Wall is high, and yet will 
TTeape downe. Good ground, be pittifull and hurt me not. 
1691 Woon Ath. O-von, 1. 623 He was pitiful to the poor, 
and hospitable to his neighbours. @1716 Biackatrt Wes. 
(1723) I. 20 A pitiful and compassionate Temper. 1875 
Masnine Adfssion H. Ghost vii. 186 Why did our Divine 
Master, pitiful and tender as He is, speak so sternly ? 

3. Exciting or fitted to excite pity; pitiable, 
piteous, deplorable, lamentable. (Usually, now 
always, of actions, conditions, sights, cries, or the 
like; formerly also of persons.) 

© 1450 Cov, Adyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 236 This ded body that lyth 
here in grave, vesnpye ina petefull plyght. 1532 Tispacn 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 9t How pale and pitiful look they, .. 
hanging down their heads. 7 Srricce Anglia Rediv. 
u. i. 66 The pittifullest spectacle that man can behold. 
1696 Puirtips (ed. 5), Pisiu, said of the Condition of one 
that is reduc’d to great Misery, and excites Pity. 1868 E. 
Eowarps Aalegh I. xxvi. 672 A pitiful account of bis sorrows 
and perplexities, x Morey Vazvenargues in Crit. 
Alisc. Ser. 1. (1878) 6 The pitiful fate of bis friend. 

+b. as adv. Pitifully, Ods. 

1s7x Campion Hist. Zred. ix. (1633) 11 
hurt witha gun. 1599 Suaxs. A/uck Ado Vv. ii. 29 
of loue that. -knowes me, how pittifull T deserne. 

4, To be pitied for its littleness or meanness ; 
exciting pitying contempt; miserably insignificant 
or trifling, despicable, contemptible. (Cf. mzrser- 
able, wretched, in similar use.) 

1583 Sranvuurst neds w. (Arb.) 95 Feare shews pitfle 
crauens. 1598 Grenewry Zacitus’ inn, 1. vii. (1622) 42 
Many such simple and friuolous matters, and more mildly 
to terme them, pittifull. 1659-60 Perys Diary 26 Feb., 
A pitiful ry of verses. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 28 It is no more but a pitiful Village. 177% 
Junius Lett. liv, (1820) 288, I see the pitiful advantage he 
has taken, 1874 Liste Cake Jud. Guynne I. iv. 130 When 
you talk such pitiful trash about rewarding me, 

5. Comé,, as pitiful-hearted. 

1596 Snaks. 1 Hen. #I, 11. iv. 134 Pittiful hearted Titan 
that melted at the sweete ‘Tale of the Sunne, 

Pitifully (pitiftii), adv. [f prec. +-b¥2.] In 
a pitifal manner. 

1. With compassion; compassionately, mercifully. 

1303 RK. Brunne ffandd. synne 1494 (MS. Harl.), 3yf 
he demep pytyffully (42S. Duy, pytously] At hys demyng 
getyb he aA 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Cont. Prayer, Litany, 
Pytifully beholde the sorowesof our heart, 1612 T.Tavtor 
Cone, Titusi.6 He shall more patiently and pitifully deale 
against it. 1885 II. V. Barxett in Alag. Art Sept. 454/2 
He. thought pitifully of her in her affliction. d 
-2. In a way that awakens or deserves pity; 
pileously, lamentably, wretchedly, miserably. 

exgz0 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 3 
Gonnys they schott with grete envye, And many were smytte 
pyttyfully.  ¢ 1440 Aiphabet of Tales 286 He hard a voyce 
cry petifullie. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 754 He was with 
mischarging of a speare,.. pitifully slayne and brought to 
death. 1625 K. Lone tr. Sarclay's Argenis 11. x. 93 Piti- 
fully requesting the succour of the passers by. 1678 Bunvan 
Pilgr.1,127 They beat them pitifully. 1722 De For Plague 
(Rtldg.) 117 She cry’d and look'd pitifully. 1884 Jfanch. 
Exam, 29 Mar. 4/8 The widow, whose career of wedded 
happiness has been so pitifully cut short. 


8. Contemptibly, meanly, meagrely ; miserably. 


{f Piry v. + -ER}.] One 


He was pittifull 
¢ God 


PITIFULNESS. 


1613 Purcnas Prlertmage (1614) 215 Her teares (how piti- 
fully easie are they to some ?). 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
28 To prove.. how pitifully poore and ridiculous the first 
workes of Art have been. 1719 Lonnon & Wise Comfé. 
Gard. 243 Strawberry Plants..in the second Year they bear 
wonderfully; but that being past, they produce very piti- 
fully. 1742 H. Watrote Zeit. fo Mani (1834) I. 139 The 
Secret Committee goon very pitifully. 

Pitifulness (pittifitInés). [f. as prec. +-nESs.] 
The quality of being Pitirun, q. v. 

1557 Sarum: Primer N viijb, 1 commende and betake my 
handes to thy holinesse, besechynge thy pitifulnesse. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayers sev. Occas., Let the pitifulness 
of thy great mercy loose us, 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 32 
They would, .soon disceru..the pittifulness of their matter, 
and the impertinency of their tales and phansies. 1702 C, 
Martner JJagn. Chr. in, ui. (1852) 541 That pitifulness and 
that peaceableness which rendered him yet further amiable. 
1884 W.S. Litty in Contemp. Kev. Feb. 264 Christianity, 
preaching pitifulness and courtesy. 1897 <1/dbutt's Syst. 
Afed. 1V. 597 Scrofula:..its frequency, 118 pitifulness, and 
its marring of fair poe lives 

+ Pitikins, pittikins, dim. of Prry, after Aod?- 
Ris, in Ods pikiihins: see Op! 2, 

1604 Dexxer //onest 1V4, Wks. 1873 11.27 Gods my pitti- 
kins, some foole or other knocks [cf. 29 Gods my pitty, what 
an Asse is that Citizen). 

Pitiless (pitilés), a. [f. Pity sé. + -Less.] 

1, Without pity or compassion; showing no pity; 
merciless. Also fig. 

arqt2 Hoccieve De Keg. Princ, 3306 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy.., ffor piteeles man can do no mercy, 1586 J. Hev- 
wooo Spider & Fi. \xx. 147 ‘Vo kepe al from. pittelesse 
strife. 1605 Saks. Lear mu. iv. 29 The pelting of this pitti. 
lesse storme. 1703 Kowr Ulysses us. i, ‘She Gods are pity- 
less, 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) UL. 
33 In Parliament, the tactics of the Opposition is to resist 
cat step of the Government, by a pitiless attack. 1882 
J.H. Buunr &ef Ch. Eng, U1. 274 the spirit of the times 
was a enough, A 

+2. Receiving no pity; unpiticd. Ods. rare. 

21618 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. \xxvii, So, do 1 perishe 
pitilesse, through Feare. 

Hence Pi-tilessly cdv.: Pi'tilessness. 

r6x1 Cotcr., Afrocentent, most cruelly, pittilesly. 1755 
Jnuxson, Pitilessness, 1848 W.H. Ketty wu. Z. Blane's 
Hist, Ten Y. 11. 353 He was pitilessly dragged along the 
passages, up or down the stairs, 1855 Mitman Laz. Chr. 
xtv. vil, (1864) LX. 237 Their pitilessness to the poor. 

Pitill: see Pitte.. Pitle, var. Picntie. 

Pitless (pitlés), a. rare. [f. Pit sd. +-LEss.] 
Having no pit: in quots., said of a theatre. 

1895 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/4 The reconstructed and no 
longer pit-less Opera Comique. 1903 Daily Chron. 19 Dec. 
s/2 The projectors of new and pitless playhouses, 

Pit-maker, etc.: see Pit 54.1 14. 

Pitman (pitmén). [f. Pir sd.1 + May 56.1] 

+1. The digger of a pit or common grave. Ods. 

1609 J. Davies Humours Heaven on FE, (Grosart) 46/2 
The ceremonie at their Burialls Is Ashes but to Ashes, Dust 
to Dust; Nay not so munch; for strait the Pit-man falles 
{If he can stand) to hide them as he must. 

2. A man who works in a pit or mine, esp. a 
coal-mine; a collier. (In some localities, applied 
Sfec. to the man who attends to the pumping 
machinery in the pit or shaft.) 

1761 Hist. in Ann, Reg. 82/2 A large body of pitmen came 
into the town, 1832 BasBaGr Leon. Manuf. xx. (ed. 3) 202 
A chief Pitman has charge of the pumps and the apparatus 
of the shafts. 1863 Kixcstey lVater-Baé, i. 11 They passed 
through the pitmen's village. 188: Ravmonn Mining Gloss., 
Pitinan (Cornw.),a man employed to examine the lifts of 
pumps and the drainage. 1892 Labour Comustission Gloss., 
Pit-man, a collier as distinguished from a miner. ..‘Vhis 
distinction..has not of late years been closely preserved. 
The term gitnan was formerly applied to every worker in 
a colliery, from the ‘trapper’ to the ‘hewer '. 

b. atirid., as + pitman candle, a miner’s lamp, 

1658 H. Mosetey Healing Leaf 30 Set not up a pit-man 
Candle in a stately room, 

8. The man who stands in a sawpit and works 
the lower end of the saw; a pit-sawyer. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 10r With the Pit-Saw they 
enter the one end of the Stuff, the Top-man at the Top, and 
the Pit-man under him. 1879 Luaberman's Gas. 15 Oct., 
The light thin saw of the pitman. 

4, One of a race dwelling in pits. rare. 

1894 Westar, Gaz 30 Jan. 3/3 The little pit-men who 
Seem to have been the real aborigines of Vezo, conquered 
by the Ainn. 

5. (transf. from sense 3.) In machinery, the rod 
connecting a rotating with a reciprocating part, 
and communicating motion from one to the other; 
a connecting-rod. Chiefly U.S. 

1846 Worcester, Pidman, an appendage toa forcing pump. 
1847 Weester, Pitman. ..2. The piece of timber which 
connects the lower end of a mill-saw with the wheel that 
moves it. 1860 Sef. Amer. Aug. 96/1 [The] pistons are con- 
nected hy piston rods @ with pitmans ¢ with the aia ag 
1864 Weasrer, Pitman, ,.the connecting rod in a saw-mill; 
also, sometimes, the connecting rod of a steam-engine. 1881 
Metal World No. 24. 373 Mt is preferable in high-speed 
engines to make the piston and cross-head as light as possible, 
and put the weight into the pitman or connecting-rod. 

b. aéirib., as pitman-box, -coupling, -head, 
~press, -Slrap: see quots. 

18795 Knicur Dict. Alech., Pitman-dox, the stirrup and 
brasses which embrace the wrist of the driving-wheel. .. 
Pitmancoupling, a means of connecting a pitinan to the 
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drives. 12879 Lumbernran's Gas. 3 Aug. 8 The Lee Mill. . 
came to a stop.. by the breaking of the lower pitman strap 
and trunk to the gang. 1884 Ksicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl, 
Pitman Press, one working by pitman connection with a 
shaft, instead of eccentric or other equivalent, 

Pit-mark, -martin, etc. : see Pre sd.! 14. 

Pit-mirk, ¢. Sc. and north, dial, [f. Pir sd. 
+ Mink a.]_ As dark as a pit (or as the pit, hell: 
ef. Pir sé.1 4); intensely dark, pitch-dark. 

1728 Ramsay Monk & Adiller's Wife 29 It fell late, And 
him benighted by the gate. ‘To lye thant! pit-mirk, did 
shore him, He couldna see his thumb before hin. 1815 
Scott Guy Id, xi, It's pit mirk, but there's no an ill turn on 
the road but twa, 1886 Stevenson Avdnapped iii, vo 
Neither moon nor star, sir, and pit-mirk, 

Pit-mouth : see Prv 54.1 14. Pito, var. of Prra. 

Pitomie, obs, humorous aphetic f. Eprrous. 

+ Pitot. Os. rare. (Origin obscure: cf. Prp- 
bock.J app. A razor-shell. 

1611 Corcr., Manche de coustean, the Pitot; a long, and 
round shell-fish, 

Pitous, -tee, obs. var. of Pirrous, Prrgousrre. 

Pitpan (pitpen). Alse gpittpan. [? Native 
name.] <A long flat-bottomed boat hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, used in Central America ; 


a dugout. 

1798 Cot, Barrow in Murad Chron. (1799) b. 247 Canoes, 
dories, and pit pans. 18:0 Ane. eg. 733): The Pitpan 
heing flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 185q J. L. Srepuunxs 
Centr, Aimer. 8 We..made an excursion in the government 
pitpan. .. Ours was about go feet long and 6 wide in the 
centre, running to a point at both ends and made of the 
trunk of a mahogany tree. 1897 Outrug (U.S.) XXX. 
248/2 They. .carried me quickly tothe river, where a pit-pan 
was in waiting. 

Pit-pat: see Pit-A-pat. 

Pit-saw, -sawyer, -stone, etc.: see Pir 54.114. 

Pitta (pita). Orvik. [mod.L., a. Telugu 


| pilfa anything small, a pet.J Name of a genus 


| 


object which it drives. .. Pitaan-head, the block or enlarge- | 


nent at the end of a pitman, at which point its connection 
is made to the object by which it is driven or which it 
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of passerine hirds, type of the family Piséide, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of which 
inhabit China, India, and Australia, and one, 2’. 
angolensis, the W. Coast of Africa. They are 
tematkable for their vivid colouring, strong bill, 
short tail, and long legs, and range in size between 
a lark and a jay. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVUL 194/2 Pitla Gigas,..Giant Pitta. 
1894 Newton Diet. Birds 728 Few Birds can vie with the 
Pittas in brightly-contrasted coloration. 1896 List Aniut. 
Zool. Soc. Lond, 303. 1898 Morris elustral Eng. 357/1. 

Hence Pittid, any bird of the family Pidzide; 
Pittine a., of or belonging to the gents Pitta; 
Pittoid a., allied in form to the pittas. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pittine. 1895 Freud's Stand Dict, 
Pittid, Pittoid. 

Pittacal (pitake#l). Chev: Also -call. [a. 
Ger, pittacal (Reichenbach 1835), f. Gr. airta 
pitch + «adds beautiful, «éAAos beauty.] A dark 
blue solid substance obtained from the high-boiling 
portions of wood-tar. 

1835 Thomson's Records Gen. Sci. 1. 54 On Pittacal, a 
new dye-stuff, 1838 ‘I’. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodtes 735 
Pittacall is withont smell, is tasteless, and not volatile. 
1866 Watts Dict. Chem. LV. 661 Pittacal lea to have 
decided basic characters, for it is dissolved by acids and 
precipitated by alkalis. 

Pittance (pi'tins), sé. Forms: 3-6 pitaunce, 
4-6 (8) -ance, (4-6 pyt(t)-, pet-, -ance, -aunce), 
6- pittance, (6 -ans, 7 pettance, pittens). (ME. 
pita(ee)uce, a, OF, pitance, -ence pittance, app. the 
same word as filance, pictance pity, ad. L. type 
*pielautia, deriv. of pietds (see Piety), recorded 
1317 in sense ‘ pittance’ (so ined.L. pidandia, pit- 
(@)aniia, etc.), whence also Pr. pilansa, -sa, 
piedausa, pidanza pity, Olt. piefancza pity, later 
pittance, Sp. pi/anza pittance, salary, OPg. pitanca 
charity, later pittance. (A pittance was often pro- 
vided by a charitable bequest to a convent.) 

Other derivations have been suggested, as Gr. mezrdxtoy 
tablet, billet, med.L. sic/a a small coin of Poitou, and the 
root pett- of piece, etc. See Diez, Scheler, Littré, Skeat, 
Karting No. 7106.] ‘ on 

1. A pious donation or bequest to a religious 
honse or order, to provide an additional allowance 
of food, wine, etc., at particular festivals, or on 
the anniversary of the benefactor’s death, in con- 
sideration of masses; hence, the allowance or dole 
itself; also, the anniversary service. Also fig. Now 
only Hisé. 

a1a2g Ancr, R. 114 Hwar was euer igziuen to eni blod- 
letunge so ponre pitaunce? /érd. 412 Forgod enne dei our 
pitaunce, 1303 R. Brunne //and/, Synne 10446 Synge me 
a messe Fora man pat dede ys; And at myn ese he shal 
hane, To a pytaunce, bat he wyl crave. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Prol. 224 He was an esy man to yeue penaunce Ther as he 
wiste to haue a good pitaunce. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 605 
To the said mynchons, euery yere in the day of his anni- 
uersary, x1. shillings, to a pytaunce into mynde of his 
sowle, 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 To eche monk .. 
xij d@ and a petaunce amonges them, eche man a french 
loof and a quart wyn. ¢1 Melusine 337 Raymondyn 


dyde doo send to hys bretheren hermytes besyde theire 
pytaunce other meetes for recreacion. 1737 Ozrii Rade- 


| 


Zais ut. xxiii. 143 To bequeath .. to those good Religious | 


Fathers... many Pitances. 1868 Mitman St, Pauls vii, 


i 
ry 


PITTANCERY. 


135 Each member and servant of the Chapter received 
his portion or pittance. 1904 CA. /fies 29 Npr. 569/1 The 

ittance was au occasional relief to the usual strict dietary 
in the way of some exceptional or eatra food or delicacy. .. 
In not a few monasteries there were special endowments for 
certain pittances, usually of early origin. 

b. A charitable gift or allowance of food or 
money; an alms, dole, 
e1qra Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 4313 Thow bat..to be 
nedy yeuest no pitaunce. 1413 /*lgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
ix. 13, F preye ..of youre merytis superhabundaunce as 
graumyth me of almesse somme pytaunce., 1812 8, Rocers 
Codumébus 132 A Pilot... Stopt to solicit at the gate A 
pittance for his child, 1838-9 Ir. A. Kempie Resid. in 
Georgia (1863) 92 ‘Their usual requests for pittances of food 
and clothing. 

2. A small allowance or portion of food and 
drink; a scanty meal; scanty rations or dict. 
Also fg. Now rare. 

1390 Gower Conf ILI. 31 Min Ere with a good pitance Is 
fedd of redinge of romance Of Vdoine and of Amadas. ¢1430 
Lyng. A/in, /oents (Percy Soc.) 45 By sutyl crafie a morsel 
or pitaunce, A rustiler shal sone be redy founde. rgqo-1 
Exyor /mage Gov. (1556) 122b, Such a small pitaunee .. its 
nowWe our servauntes would disdeigne. 1578 Chir. Pray in 
Priv, Prayers (1851) 520 O sacred pittance of our pilgrim. 
age, 1986 AN. Day Ang. Secrvfary 1. (623) 28 At night 
againe hauing eaten some small pittance of supper. ¢ 1611 
Cuapman défad xt 547 She seru‘d a holsome Onion cut 
For pittance to the potion, 1613 R. Cawnrey Yadle Alph. 
(ed. 3), /rtfance, short banquet. 1647 ‘rare Coan, 1 Cor. 
i. 28 [Poor nen} have but prisoners pittances, which will 
keep thent alive, and that’s all. 1696 Pnicirrs ted. 5), 
#ttance, any small proportion of Bread, ur Meat. 1870 

Beyant /éiad xu. 520 Some just woman .. spinning wool,.. 
that she may provide A pittance for her babes. 

b. An allowance, remuneration, or stipend, by 
way of livelihood. Usnally connoting its scanty 
amount ot bare sufficiency. 

1714 Apy. Kine in Ellis Orig. Zety, Ser. u. VV. 292 That 
country..yields a clergyinan but a small pittance. 1791 
Gray in Corr, w. Micholls (1843) 120 Our good uncle Toby 
wi'l have about four hundred pounds a year, no uncomfort- 
able pittance! 1781 Cowrer Yru¢é 321 Von cottager, .. 
Just earns a scanty pittance. 1833 H7. Martinuay JJaach, 
Strike ix. 101 Vhe most skilful work fourteen hours a day 
for the pittance of one shilling. @ 1862 Buckir Creidiz. 
(1869) rl. ii. 86 ‘Phe Protestant clergy. .had only a miserable 
pitiance whereupon to live. 

3. Asmall portion ‘ofanything) allowed, furnished, 
or obtained ; a (small or sparing) allowance, share, 


or allotment. 

1616 Surv & Marku. Conatry #arme 4 Yhe well- 
instructed and modest Householder contenteth himselfe with 
..such Pitrance, Grounds, and Seat as falleth vino him. 
3644 Mitton etreofp. (Arb.) 51 If every action which is good, 
or cvill in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance, and 
prescription, and compulsion, whut were vertue but a name? 
1696 Wiiston 7h, Earths (1722) 62 “Tis uncertain whether 
even that pittance of time can fairly..be allow'd to it. 1749 
Finpixc fom Jones u. iii, Her small pittance of wages. 
184: Miatt in Nonconfi 1. gor The miserable pittance of 
instruction, the coarsest rudiments of knowledge. 

b. A small portion, number, or amotnt; a 
small proportion of a whole. (Often with some 


notion of allowance or allotment.) 

156: T’, Norton Caduin's fust. iti. v. (1634) 322 The pardons 
doe bring out of the storehouse of the Pope, a certaine 
tance of grace. 165§ Futter Ch. fist. v. i. § 1 Divine 

rovidence, .. preserving the inconsiderable pittance of 
faithful professors against most powerful opposition. 1690 
Locke //um. Und. itt. vi. (1695) 244 What a small pittance 
of Reason and Truth,. .is aedeare those huffing Opinions. 
1772 Monro in Pil, Trans. LXIV'. 22 There may be a 
pittance of a calculareous marine salt in the yellow ley. 
1856 Emerson £ug. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) '. 
129 The priest who receives £2,000 a year, that were meant 
for the poor, and spends a pittance on this small beer and 


crumbs. 
+ Pittance, v. Os. [f. prec. sh.J 


To give a (small) pittance to; to allowance. 

3647 Trapp Commt. Rev. vi. 5 ‘That..men should be stinted 
and pittanced. 16g0 Ecperrieto ythes 157 Gods minister 
oncly is pittanced of what may keep him alive. 

Pittancer (pi'tinsar). Ods.exe. Z/ist, Forms: 
see PITTANCE; In § -ere, -cere, -eer, 8—-er, (g 
pietanoer, pitanciar, -ier), (ME. Ar/asuuncere, 
ad. OF. pitaucier (1297 in Godef.), in med.L. 
pitantidrius, {, pitance PITTANCE: see -ER®.] 

An officer in a religious house having the duty of 


distributing and accounting for the piftances. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil, Pilgr, 22238, | am Sowcelerere Off 
this place, and Pytauncere. c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
av. xliv. (1869) 196 Pe ladi.. is pitaunceere of heere inne, 
and suthselerere (fr. La dame... est pitanciere de cyens]. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 34 But ijd. of rente to the 
Petaunscer. 1706 Prittips, Piefantiartus, the Pittancer or 
Officer in Collegiate Churches, who was to give out the 
several Pittances, according to the Appointment of the 
Fonnders or Dononrs. 1881 A. § Q. 6th Ser. LV. 20/1 The 
abbot, the pittancer, the chamberlain, the sacristan, and 
the cook all had separate estates assigned to them for their 
maintenance. 1889 Jessore Coming af Friars 127 The 
western buildings were dedicated to..the pitancier’s and 


kitchener's offices. 

Pittancery (pi‘tinséri). Ods. exc. Hist. In 6 
pitensarie. [ME.a. OF, pitancerte, f. pitancier 
Pirrancer ; see -ERY. In med.L. pedantiaria.] The 
office of the pittancer of a convent; the estate 
belonging to this office. 

1585 Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 167 A parcel of land and 
marek called the Pitensarie, (1892 Kirk /éfd. ee 36, 


frais, 


PITTANCY. 


2s. 11a. was laid out ‘about the gates and bridges in the 

ittancery ‘, that is, in lands belonging to the office.) 

+Pittancy. 045. rare. In 7 pitancy. fad. 
med.L, pi/dutra: see PITTANCE.] = PITTANCE sé. 1. 

1645 Haatncton Surv. Wore.in Proc. Wore. Hist. Soc, 
IIL, 520 Assyned to the Sacrist of the Churche of Worcester 
. three marckes towards the Pitancy on the anniversary of 
Kinge John. 

+ Pittar(d, pittart, obs. forms of Perarp. 

1603 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Vi. 519 A maist deteistable 
and unlauehfull ingyne of weir, callit the pittart. 

Pitted (pitéd), ss... [f. Pir v. + -ep1; in 
sense 1 partly f, Pir sd.1 + -Ep2.] 

1, Having pits or small depressions on the sur- 
face; marked or spotted with pits; + dimpled; 
spec. in Bot. of cells, vessels, etc. (see Pit sd. gc). 
Also, marked with small-pox: see Pir v. 4. 

a1ogo in Thorpe Charlers 559 Ic gean..minon breder.. 
pzs swurdes mid bam pyttedan ilar 1530 Pascr. 320/2 
Pytted as a mannes chynne is, fasse/#. 1584 Huvson Du 
Bartas' Judith w. 351 Wer pitted cheeks aperde to be 
depaint With mixed rose and lillies sweet and faint. 1776 
Witneninc Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. Leaves .. pitted ; 
downy underneath. 1857 HenFrey Rou, Bot. Fig. 479 
Fragment of a pitted duct. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 394 The 
. dittle pitted speck in garner‘'d fruit. 1861 Brxttey AZan. 
Bot. (1870) 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels constitute by their 
combination Pitted Tissue. 

2. Placed or planted in a pit. 

1799 J. Rowsrtson Agric, Perth 242 The best method of 
planting pitted trees. 

3. Matched against cach other : sce Pit v, 3. 

1852 Jervan Autoblog. 1, xxiii. 193 The long pitted deadly 


foes. 

+ Pittel, pitill, O%s. Forms: 1 pyttel, 
pittel, 5 pitill (ef. 9 dfa/. piddle, pickle). [OE. 
pyttel, pittel hawk, in biéri\a-pyliel ‘ mouse-hawk'; 
perh. f, root feé¢- of Purrock the kite] A bird of 
prey; app. the Marsh Narrier (Cire‘nus arugino- 
sus); but perh., like peffock, applied also to the 
Kite, and the Bald Kite or Buzzard. 

cro0o Aiceeic Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 132/38 Scoricarius, 
bleripittel, @ 1100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 287/8 Soricarius, bleria 
pyttel, 1450 Hontano Howlat 642 ‘The Pitill and the 
Pype Gled cryand pewewe.  {Cf. 1863 Barnes Dorset 
Gloss. 54 Dun-piddle...The kite or moor buzzard. 1873 
Swainson IVcather Folk-Lore 1.242 Wt is said in Wiltshire 
that the marsh harriers or dunpickles..alight in great 
numbers on the downs before rain.) 

Pitteous, -euous, etc., obs. ff. Prreous. 

Pitter (pito:), 4. U.S. [f. Pir sb.2+-Er 1] 
a. One who removes the pits or stones from [ruit 
(Cent, Dict, 1890). b. A mechanical device for 
doing this. 

1884 Kxicut Aleck. Dict. Suppl. 359/1 Hatch's pitter 
splits the fruit and removes the pit. ok A 

Pitter (pitox), v. ?dfal, [Echoie, with fre- 
quentative form: cf. Parrer v., ‘Twitter 7.) 
intr. To make arapid repetition of a monosyllabic 
sound in quality approaching short 7, as in the 
sound made by the grasshopper, or hy a thin stream 
of water running over stoncs. lence Pi'ttering 
ppl.a.; also Pitter sd., as name of a rivulet. 

aisoz GReExs Selimus Wks, (Grosart) XIV. 211 The 
brooke .. when his pittering streames are low and thin, 
a 1635 Herrick A. Oberon's Feast Wks. 1869 11. 471 But 
that ther was in place to stirr His fier the pitering gtane, 
hopper, ‘The merrie crickett, puissing flye, 1652 G. Tooke 
Annz Dicata, Pious Turtles 3 At whose foot some pittering 
Rillet wound, 1803 J. Levpen Scenes /nfancy \. 141 Pittering 
grasshoppers pipe giddily along the glowing hill. ‘| 

1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. Surtees) 11. 305 One tittle 
sprynge called Wragby Pytter. 

Pitteraro, obs. variant of PEDREKO. 

Pi-tter-pa‘tter,sd. (adv.) [Reduplicated from 
Parte v.1 and 2, implying rhythmie repetition.) 

1. Rapid repetition of words ; sometimes applied 
to rapid and mechanical repetition of prayers. Cf. 
PatTer v.1 

€ 1435 Cast. Persev. 2604 in Macro ice 3ene qwene 
with hyr pytyr-patyr, bath al to-dayschyd my s! allyd 
skulle! 1561 Q. flesther Gti) 30 So they from pytter 
pattour, may cume totytter totur Even the same pylgrima er 

2. An imitation of a rapid alternation of light 
beating sounds, as those made by rain or hail, 
light footfalls, etc. a. orig. as adv. 

1679 Drypen Troilus ww. ii, Vfaith, pitter patter, pitter 
patter, as thick as hail-stones. 1839 I'ackeray A/azor 
Gahagan viii, Pitter-patter, pitter-patter ! they [bullets] fell. 

b. as sb. A designation of such a sound. 

1863 R. Buctianan Undertones 1. vii, I lie and hearken,.. 
To the tinkling clatter, Pitter, patter, Of the rain On the 
leaves close tome. 1 W. H. Tuornton Kemin. W. Co. 
Clergyman vi. 169, 1 heard a pitter-patter, which seemed 
to _be the tramp of a flock of sheep. 

Pi-tter-pa‘tter, . [f. as pree. sb.] 

1, ¢vans, and intr. To patter or repeat in a rapid 
mechanical way. Cf. Patter v.1 

1706 in Watson Coli Scot. Poems 1, 48 The Cleck 
Geese leave off to elatter,..And Priests, Maria’s to pitter 
patter. 1819 W. TENNANT were Iv, (1827) 134 
Sir Freir hegan wi’ blitter-blatter His pray'rs to saints to 
pitter-patter, . F é . 

2. entr. To beat with a rapid alternation of light 
taps or pats, as rain; to palpitate. Cf. Parrer 7.2 

azpgz Lo. Haites (Jam). 1808-18 Jamieson, Pitter-patter, 
to make a clattering noise by inconstant motion of the feet. 


Bee 


cessantly, like rain. 1891 5S. C. Scrivener Our Fields § 
Cities 41 He had .. put on a clean collar over a pitter- 
pattering heart. | : 

Pitth(e, Pitthie, pitthy, obs. ff. Piru, Piray. 

Pitticite (pitissit). Afi. Also pittizite. 
[ad. Ger. prééisz# (Hausmann 1813), £ Gr. nitra 
pitch + -1¢+ -1TE1.] Hydrous sulph-arsenate of iron 
haviog a vitreous or greasy lustre, occurring in 
yellowish or reddish-brown, red, and white reni- 
form masses. Also called pitchy iron ore. 

1826 Emmons Aff, 220 Pittizite, see iron subsulphate, 
1850 Dana Adin. (ed. 2 453 Pitticite..occurs in old mines 
near Freiberg, 1866 V 
Pittizite. oe cee 

Pittid, Pittine: see Pirra. Pittie, obs. f. 
Petty @. Pittie-pattie: see Pit-a-pat. Pit- 
tier, obs. f. Pitien. Pittikins: see Pimkins, 

Pitting (pitin), vil. sb. [f. Pir vw. + -1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb Pit, or the result of this. 

1, The action of putting into a pit, or of storing 
(vegetables, etc.) in pits. Also attrib. 

1827 Stevart Planter’s G, (1828) 468 All treat of both the 
Trenching and the Pitting method. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
14 May 3/2 The..unanimous Report of the Ensilage Com- 
missioners in favour of the pitting of green crops instead of 
converting them into hay. 1898 IWestm, Gaz. 14 Dec. 2/1 
Then can one watch the slow pitting of the potatoes, 

2. The action of setting cocks to fight, dogs to 
kill rats, etc., in a pit for sport. 

1773 Archwot, (1775) U1. 133 The pitting of them [cocks] 
for the diversion and entertainment of man..was,as I take 
it, a Grecian contrivance, 1898 Daily News 7 May 10/3 
Rat pitting was a common amusement, 

3. The digging of a pit or pits; also, the forma- 
tion of a pit by subsidence of the soil. 

1764 Afuseum Rust, U1. cvi. 357 This method of spreading 
the ashes is to be observed only in the case of pitting. 1805 
R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. 1.340 In very dry seasons, 
when the moisture of the earth is very low, the fire catches 
the soil below and causes what is called pitting. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 963 No assurance of coal can be had without 
boring or pitting. — : 

4, The formation of pils or small depressions in 
a surface, as on the skin by small-pox, oa metal 
by corrosion, etc.; marking with minate hollow 
scars or spots; spec. in ath. the formation of 
a permanent impression in soft tissue by pressure ; 
in Bot, the formation of pits on the wall of a cell 
or vessel (Pir sé.19c), Also concr. a serics or mass 


of such depressions or spots. 

1665 Hooke J/icrogr. 181 All those pittings did_almost 
vanish, 2604 Satmon Bate’s DisSens. (1713) 692/1 To take 
away the Pittings or Marks of the Small Pox. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1, 512/1 ‘The pitting which is seen on 
making pressure on the skin. 1879 Cassed/'s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 400/2 It appears to be necessary to treat mild steel more 
cautiously than iron, in order to prevent local corrosion, or 
‘pitting. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 117 

he walls of the cells .. are..cellulose membranes, with 
ordinary simple pitting. 1894 Geol. Mag. Oct. 452 Slab... 
showing rain-pittings, 

Pittious, obs. form of Pitrous. 

Pittite! (pitait), (See -1me] 1b] An ad- 
herent of the English statesman William Pitt 
(1739-1806), or of his policy. Also attrib. 

1808 Moore /nfolerance iii, E’en thy Pittite heart Would 
burn. 1812 L. West in Hxraminer 25 May 321/1_ The 
remains of the Pittite Cabinet. 1834 Macautay Pitt Mise. 
1860 11, 372 The haters of parliamentary reform called them. 
selves Pittites, 

So Pittism, the policy of William Pitt. 

1809 Scott Let, to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, The large 
and sound party who profess Pittism. 1862 Fraser's Alag. 
July 45 The advantage of professing an orthodox ' Pittism’ 
and Protestantisin, articles of great gain in 1827 and 1828. 

Pittite 2 (piteit). [f Pir sé.1+-1re1.} One 
who occupies a seat in the pit of a theatre. 

1841 C. Mackay Pop. Delusions 1. 351 The itites were 
fierce and many. [Refers to the O. P. riots.] mete HACKERAY 
in Scribner's Mag. 1. ae A kind of stupid intelligence 
that passes for..wit with the pittites, 1885 J/anch, Exam. 
4 May 5/3 The wrath of the pittites and the gods was 
a sao s 

‘ttle, v. Obs.exe. dial, Also 6 pitel. [var. of 
Pipptt v.) 1. = Pippre v. 1. 

a@1g68 Ascuam Scholew. (Arb. 121 To precise, to curious, 
in marking and piteling thus about the imitation of others. 

2. = PIDDLE z, 2. 

1801 W. Tayton in Afonthly Mag, X11. 584 Prince Biri. 
binker. .pittled Cpe water, and let otr of roses. 

+Pittle-pa:ttle, v. Obs. rare—'. (Echoic. Cf. 
pitter-patler, pit-a-pat, prittle-prattle.) = PITTER- 
PATTER U. [, 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb) 49 We in 
our dedes (I feare me to manye of vs) deny God to be God 
whatsocner we pittle pattle with our tonges. 

| Pitto (pito). Forms: 7 poitou, 8 potoe, 
putto, 9 pito, pitto, pittu. [ad. Dahom,. &piéze.} 
The native name of a kind of beer, made in West 
Africa, from fermented maize or rice ; maize-beer. 

1670 Vittautr Guinea _168 A kind of small beer, which 
they call poiton. 1728 J. Hovstoun Guinea 53 Drinking 

alm-wine or potoe. 1937 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 111 Beer 

rewed from Indian corn pretty much in use here called 
putto, 1882 Burton & Cameron 79 Gold Coast (1883) I. x. 
293 Pitto, hopless beer, the pombe of the East Coast. 1905 
R. A. Freeman God. Bala An old woman that hath 


1815 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Pitter-patter, 10 beat in- ) drunk too much pittu. 


| 


atts Dict. Chem. 1V. 661 Pitticite, — 


PITURI. 


Pittoid: see s.v. Pirra, 
Pittoresque, obs. form of PictuRESQUE. 
ittosporaceous (pitpsporefos), a. Bot. [See 
next and -acEous.] Of or pertaining to the natural 
order Pitlosporaceze. 

Pittosporad (pitpsporid). Lot. [Cf Arap.] 
A plant ot the N. O. Pittosporacew, Nowering trees 
or shrubs occarring chiefly in Australasia, and also 
in Africa, Japan, etc., of which the typieal genus 
is Prttosporum. wenden es 

1846 Linorey Veg. Kingd. p. txiii, Epigynous Exogens.. 
Alliance 6 Bates . EN 0.) Pittesporact) ore 
sporads. 

| Pittosporum (pitespdrim). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Banks 1788), f. Gr. wirra pitch + omdpos seed; 
from the resinous pulp cnveloping the seeds.] 
The typical genus of the N.O. J’zttosporacew, ever- 
green shrubs orsmall trees bearing white or yellowish 
flowers in terminal cymes or racemes: sec prec. 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 244 Geraniums, Myrtles, Pitto- 
sporuins, Acacias, and the like. 1874 Szdver's Handbk, 
Anstraiia (1880) 275 ‘The native plum..satinwood, pittospo- 
rum, and eapivi. 

Pittows, obs. variant of Pirgovus. 

+ Pitty, obs. form of Perry a. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. 64 But_thus it is when pifty 
Priscians Will needs step vp to be Censorians. 

Pitty-pat, -patty: see P’ir-a-Par, 

Pituis, obs. variant of PrrEows. 

|| Pituita (pitizaita). Physiol, Also (after F.) 
7 pituit, 8 pituite. [L. pituiza slime, phlegm, 
rheum 3 F. pituite (Paré ¢ 1575).) | The secretion 
of the mucous membrane; phlegm, mucns. Also 


attrib, = Pituitary. 

1699 Evetwn Acelaria (1729) 134 Orach, .allays the Pituit 
Humour. 1707 Fiover Physic. Pulse-Watch 62 A Saliva, 
or thin Pituita, 1732 ArautTunot Rules of Diet 338 Vessels 
. obstructed with a viscous Pituite. 1794 T. Taytor tr. 
Piotinus 10a The pituita, or the hile, or the like disorders. 
1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

[lence Pituital (pitizital) a. = Pirurrary, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Pituitat, 

Pituitary (pitivitiri), @. Physiol. and Anat, 
{ad. L. pitdrtarins, {. pituita: see pree. So F. 
pituitaire] Of, pertaining to, or secreting pituita 
or phlegm ; mucous. 

Pituitary body, gland, + (sarin a small bilobed body 
of unknown function attached to the infundibulum at the 
base of the brain; originally supposed to secrete the mucus 
of the nose; also applied to structures connected with this. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 946 It containeth the Pituitary 
or Phlegmaticke Glandule. 1748 Harttey Odserv. Alan t. 
ii. 180 That Part of the pituitary Membrane which invests 
the Cells of the Ossa sforngiosa. 1808 Barctay Afuscular 
Motions 511 Yo protect the olfactory nerves and pituitary 
membrane from the too great or too sudden changes wit 
respect to heat, dryness, or cold. 1855 Honven //um, 
Osteol, (1878) 78 A’deep depression..termed the pituitary 
fossa. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pituitary fold, the two layers 
of dura mater which enclose the Pituitary body. ibid, 
Pituitary space, the space ..in which the pituitary body 
appears. Pituftary stem, the Infundibulum, 

p. adsol. or as sb. (@) = pituitary membrane; 
(6) = pituitary gland. 

1845 Sir W. Hamicton Afetaph. 1. App. 424 [The frontal 
sinuses) are lined with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pituitary. 1905 Brit. Med. Frul.25 Feb. 415 Atrophy of 
the pituitary might likewise be followed by obesity. 

+ Pituitose,. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pituités-us, 


f, pituita: see above and -0sE!.] = next. 

i710 T. Furter Pharm. Extemp. 11 Crude and pituitose 
Jere. 1751 Stack tr. Mead’s Afed. Precepts ii. 63 The 
former. .may be called the sanguineous apoplexy, the latter 
the pitnitose. 

Pituitous (pitivites), a. [ad. L. pituitosus: 
see prec. and -ous: ef, F. prtuitenx.] Of, per- 
taining to, consisting of, or of the nature of pituita 
or mucus; mucous; of diseases, etc.: Character- 


ized or caused by excess of muctis. 

1607 TorseL. Four. Beasts (1658) 102 She emptieth her 
self of pituitous and flegmatique humors, 1710 T. FULLER 
Pharm, Extonp. 42 Pitwitous Affections of the Breast. 
1780 Buzarp in Pil. Trans. LXX. 240 A continuation of 
the pituitous membrane of the nose. 1800 Hoxpis #az, 
Village 70 Forth creeps the ling'ring snail; a silvery line.. 
Marks his pituitous and slimy course. 1834 J. Fores 
Laennees Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 85 The mucous or pituitous 
catarrh, 1898 Af/buti's Syst. Aled. V. 350. 

b. = PHLEGMATIO 1 a and 2. 

1658 Baxter Saving Faith xii. 88 My pituitous brain and 
languid spirits, 1707 Fioven Physic. Pulse-lWVatch 63 The 
Pulse of these pituitous Tempers in general is small. 1836 
A, Watxen Beanty in Woman 284 Montaigne, all of whose 
passions were so moderate.. was truly pituitous. : 

Hence Pitu‘itousness. . 

1927 Batey vol. 11, Pituitousners,. -phlegmatickness. 

Fituos, -u0us(e, etc., obs. variants of PitEovs. 


+ Pituous, 2. Obs. rare—". Short for Pirvi- 
rousa. Sot Pituorsity for *p7tuifostty, pituitous- 


ness. 

1612 Woooatt. Surg, Afate Wks. (1653) 197 Pituositie or 
sliny vomits. /é#d. 201 In old persons the excrements are 
of a more pituos, slimy and blootie substance. 

|| Pituri (pitiii). Also pitury, piteher(r)y, 
-chiri, -churie, pidgery, pedgery, bedgery. 
[Native name.) The native name of an Australian 


PITURINE. 


shrub, Duboisia Hopiwvoodri (N.O. Solanacea:), the | 


leaves and twigs of which are chewed by the 


natives as a narcotic. 

2863 Proc. Roy. Soc. Van Dicnten’s Land Apr. 1 (Morris) 
* Pitcherry ‘, a narcotic plant hronght by Bing, the explorer, 
from the interior of Australia, where it is used by the natives 
to produce intoxication. 1883 F. M. Baitey Synopsis 
Queensland Flora 350 Pitury of the natives .. chewed 
by the natives as the white man does the tobacco. 1883 
G. W. Ruspen //ist, Australie 1. ii, 101 A shrnb called 
pidgery by the natives. 1889 Lunnottz Cannibals (1890) 
49 Pituri is highly valued as a stimulant, 

Hence Piturine Chem. (sce quot. 1895). 

3890 Pall Mal! G. 13 Sept. 7/1 The actions of nicotine 
and piturine are in every respect identical. 1895 Sra. Soc. 
Lee, Piturine,a metic liquid alkaloid prepared from the 
leaves and branches of the Australian plant Pitsrd. 


Pit-viper, -water, -work, etc.: see Pir! 14. 

Pity (piti), sé. ¥orms: a. 3-6 pite, pyte, 
4-8 Pitee, 5 pytze, 5-6 pytie, (-ye), 5-7 piti>, 
(5-6 -ye), 6- pity. 8. 4-5 pitte, 4-6 pytte, 5-7 
pittic, (-ye), 6 pyttye, 6-7 pitty. y. 3-6 pete, 
4 petey, 4-6 -ty(e, 5-6 -tie. See also Pirry. 
[ME. pete a. OF, pitet (rithe.), sites, pitd, pitid 
(tathe.), mod.l. pitzé, ad. L. pietds, pietdtem 
Piery, The Fr. pétéé was the popular phonetic repr. 
of Pietdten:; piefé a clerical adaptation of fields, 


and fitd app. a semi-popular intermediate form. 

The sense of L. piefds ‘piety’, was in late L. extended 
so as to include ‘compassion, pity’, and it was in this sense 
that the word first appears in OR, in its two forms Aprtié 
and prefé. Gradually these forms were differentiated, so 
that sreté, which more closely represented the L. form, was 
used in the orig, L. sense, while sitié retained the extended 
sense. In MEE. both srée and Aicte are found first in the 
sense ‘compassion ', subsequently both are found also in the 
sense heey the differentiation of forms and senses was 
here scarcely completed by 1600.] 

L +1. The quality of being pitiful ; the disposi. 
lion to mercy or compassion; clemency, mercy, 
mildness, tenderness. Oés, (or merged in next.) 

@r2ag Ancr, &, 368 Deuocion, reoufulnesse, merci, pite of 
heorte. ax300 Assim. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 169 Sune, pu 
art ful of pite. 1368 Citaucer (¢itZe} Compleynite tu Pite. 
61375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 1026 For pure pyle & 
loy pai gret. 21474 Caxton Chesse 1. v, Pyte is no thyng 
ellis but a right grete wylle of a dehonary herte for to help 
alle men. 1483 Cath. Angl. 282/1 Fulle of Pytie, Avszasus, 
1601 B. Jonson Poctaster u. ii. 293 A little proud but full of 
pittic, 2623 Purcuas Id Bile (1614) 262 Let thy pitie 
mioue thee to make intercession for vs, 

2. A fecling or emotion of tenderness aroused by 
the suffering, distress, or misfortune of another, 
and prompting a desire for its relief; compassion, 
sympathy. Formerly sometimes with pl. in refer- 
ence to a number of persons. 

exag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 263/83 Pare mizte ech man deol 
i-seo, ho-so of pite coufe. @ 1300 Crssor JM, 3976 Wit-onten 
pite he wald him sla. 1386 Cuaucea A'at.’s 7. 903 Ffor 
pitee renneth soone in gentil herte. ¢142z2 Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ, 2997 Vitee..is..To help him pat men sen in 
meschif smert. 1567 Satir. Poems Reforni. iv. 97 Quhat 
hairt so hard for petie will not bleid? 2695 B. Joxson 
Volpone w. v, The sight will rather mooue your pitties, 
Then indignation. 165: Honses Leviath. 1. vi. 27 Griefe, 
for the Calamity of another, is Pitty. 1753 A. Murruy 
Gray's fun Frnt. No, 63 We melt in Pity of his Fate. 1807 
Crasse Par. Reg. wit. 438 ‘The still tears, stealing down 
that furrrow'd cheek, Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue 
can speak. 1850 Tennyson fv Afeut, Ixiii, Pity for a horse 
o’er-driven. ; a 

b. Phr. To have or fake pity (F. avoir pitié, 
prendre pitié (i2thc.)]: prop., to conceive or feel 
pity ; usually, to show or exercise pity, o be merci- 
ful or compassionate. Const. Heats, 2, tipo. 

crzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 170/2241 Pe pope hadde ful grete 

ite. 1303 R. Brunne d/andl. Syane 2274, ¥ pray be, pat 

u haue on nie pyte. 1. Lanci. Rick. Kedeles Pro. 23, 
I had pete of his passion pat prince was of Walis, ¢ 1470 
Hexey IWadllace 1x. 944 Wallace tharoff in hart had gret 
pyte. 1535 CoverDALE Job xix. 21 Haue pite vpon me, 
haue pite vpon me (0 ye my frendes), x61x Biste Prov. 
xix. 17 He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord. 842 Lane Arad, Nis. 1. 112 Have pity on me then. 

1390 Gower Conf IL]. 247 When that the lordes hadde 
sein Hou wofully he was besten, Thei token Pite of his gricf. 
Ibid. 200, 1600 in Shaks. C. Praise 38, Lam to entreat you 
that you will take pittie of mee. 1709 ATTERBURV Seriz., 
Luke x. 32 (726) IL. 24x Take Pity upon Them, who cannot 
take Pity upon themselves. 1837 Hatta //fst. Lit, 1. iv. 
(1855) I. 304 #o¢e, Which leads me to take pity on paper, 
or rather on myself. ki p 

c. In exclamatory phrases of adjuration, entrealy, 
etc.: t/for pity (obs.; cf. for shame; for ptty's 
sake (cf. for goodness sake, for mercy's sake). 

1484 Caxton Fadéles of AE sop 1. xix, Helas for god & for 
pyte I pray yow that ye wylle hyde me within your racke, 
1529 Latimer isé Serv: on Card (1886) 27 Alas, for pity l 
the Rhodes are won and overcome by these false Turks. 
1593 Daayvtow /dea lii, Rebate thy spleen, if but for pities 
sake! 1620 Suaks. 7m. 1. ii. 132 Alack, for pitty. 1650 
B. Déscolliminiune 41, Lexcept my speciall Friends, for pity- 
sake. 2771 P. Parsons Vewmarket 1. 36 Suffer me. ,to beg 
your UN fetes for pity's sake..let it be compassionate. 
ifod. For pity's sake, do be quiet ! P 

3. ¢ransf. A ground or cause for pity ; a subject 
of condolence, or (more usnally) simply of regret ; 
a regrettable fact or circumstance; a thing to be 
sorry for: in phrases, + pity (72) 25, was, were (obs.) ; 
it fs, wes, would be (a) pity; the more (ts) the pity, 
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a lthousand pilies, a great pity, cle. 

without a. 

€1369 Cnaucer Dethe Blaunche 1266 Pitce were I shulde 
sterve Syth that I wilned noon harme, a 1440 Srv digdant, 

6 Above alle erthely thynges sche lovyd him mare,..So dud 

he hur,. That was the more pete, ¢ 2440 Generydes 33 Gret 
pite that she..Shuld sette hyr wurchippe. c1qzo Henry 

{Wallace 1, 107 Full gret slauchtyr,at pitte was to se. 1470- 
85 MaLoay Arthur 1. xxii. 68 It were grete pyte lo lese 
Gryflet. /6id.u. xvi.gq Grete pyte it was of his hurte, 1526 
Tinoace Acts xxit. 22 A waye with soche a felowe from the 
erth! Yt is pitie thet heshulde live. 1542 in Parker Dov. 
Archit. 11. 200 The towneshipp of Kylham..hath in yt 
nether tower or barmekin nor other fortresse whiche ys grentt 
petye. 2588 J. Uoatn Demoustr. Diseipl. (Arb.) 48 Wt is 
a pitie to see howe farre the office of a bishop is degenerated 
from. 3593 Suars. 3 Hen, Ls, 1. i, 22, 1, and ’twere pittie, 
to sunder them, That yoake so well together. 1625 HURGES 
Pers, Tithes 67 It is a thousand pitties they should want 
blowes who will doe nothing without them. rgrg Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) H. iii. 55 It isa great pity we should not be... 
friends. 1746 H. Watroty Let. to HLS. Conway 24 Ovt., 
What a pity it is 1 was not born in the golden age of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 1853 Trenxei /’roverves 140 Lessons which it 
would be an infinite pity to lose. 1880 L. Sterunn /'ofe ti. 
4o Ht would be a pity to alter it. x890 Sfecfafer 1 Nov. 
582/1 More's the pity that we cannot adopt something like 
the Swiss Referendum, 

b. Idiomatically with of (= in relation to, in 
respect of, about), Ods. or arch. 

axqgo Ant, de la Tour (1868) 33 Men of these maners 
there be now a dayes to mani, of the whiche it is the more 
pitee, 1948 Uoat, ete. Arasir. Par. Acts 83h, Al the 
Tewes..with great clamour cried, that it was pitie of his life 
(=that he should live: sce Acts anil, 22]. 1598 Crarman 
Blinde Begger Wks. 1873 1. 38 Twas pittie of his nose, for 
he would have beene a tine manels. 1603 Suaxs. Jfeas. for 
JE uti. 42 Jad Must die tomorrow ?.. Pre, Tis pity of him. 
1604 — O74, ww, i, 206 But yet the pitty of it, Iago! 1855 
Macaunay //ést. Bug. xv. VIL 586 They were insensible to 
praise and blame...And yet it was pity of them: for they 
were physically the finest race of men in the world. 

+4. a. A condition calling for pity; pitiable 
state; sad fate, Oss. 

@ 1400-50 Adxandcr 729% Pus plenys bis prouud knyght 
pe pyte of hys fader. c1g00 Destr. Fray 8686 The petie & 
the playnt was py for ta here! /d/d. 71943 Kyng Priam 
the pile persayuit onone. 1627-77 Frituam Resodews 1, 
xxxvil, 62 Tn a nian deformed, and rarely qualified. . his 
virtues... be, as it were, things set off with more glory, by the 
pitty and defect of the other. 

+b. An object of pity. Ods. rave. 

1712 Apnison Spect. No. 305 ® 3 The Statesmen who have 
appeared in the Nation of kuwe Vears, have, rendered it 
either the Pity or Contempt of its Neighbours, 

+5. Gricf for one’s own wrong-doing ; remorse, 
repentance. 72 haze pity, lo repent. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de la four Lij, We ought to. have pyte 
and be shamefull of that that we haue done. 1g91 7'resd, 
Ratgne K. JFohn (1611) 58 They..knocke thy conscience, 
mouing pitie there, 

+IL 6. = Piety (in its current senses). Oés. 

(The primary sense of L. prefas, but in Eng, later than 
senses 1 and 2,and at length superseded by Ave/y.) 

2340 Ayend. 222 He ne zenexzeb] nazt..uor pite him sterep 
pet to done. ¢1380 Weir Sef. Wives. 111. 193 Pat_pat 
bicomeb wymmen bihetynge pite, bi goode werkis. 1382 — 
2 Pet. iii, 11 To be in holy lyuyngis and pitees (Z. pie- 
tatibus), ¢2430 Lye. Vin. Poems (Percy Soc.) g God the 
endew withe a croune of glory; And withe septre of clennes 
and pitee. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 282/1 A Pytye, pretas 3 cusedia, 

tb. spec. = Piety 3b. Obs, 

[x423 Aolls of Parit. 1V. 229, 1 Tabulet, ovec 1 Pite, & 1 
autre ymage de Nostre Dame.] 1489 Il R. Partrich 
theliler of Sudbury 8 Dec. (P.C.C, 1 Dogett), A Crucifix of 
the pitie of our lorde. 1522 Zest, Edor, Surtecs) V1. 20 
For the anorment and light of our ladie of _pitie in the said 
churche. 1687 A. Lovet. tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 190 You 
come to the Chappel of our Lady of Pity, which is under 
the Mount Calvary. ; i" 

III. 7. Comb, (from sense 2), as fity-degging, 
bound, -moving, -proof, -worthy adjs. 

1592 A rdenof Fevershant(1897) ui. 41 What pity-moving 
words, what deep-fetched sighs. 1593 Suars. Licr. 561 
Her pittie-pleading eyes are sadlie fixed In the remorselesse 
wrinckles of his face. 2649 Jer. Tayuor Ge. Ae is 
Sect. vi. 82 The weeping eyes, and pitty-begging looks of 
those Mothers. 1747 Alem. Nutrebian Cri. U1, In the 
most submissive a pity-moving terms. 1809 Canada 
Gert. Wyon, ut. xi, The a iucprotiersd cup. 1884 Longrit. 
Afag. 380 He was not altogether pity-proof. 


Pity (piti), v. [f prec. sb., prob. after OF. 
piteer, pilier, ¥. lean’ 

l. trans. To feel pity for; to compassionate, 
commiserate, be sorry for. (In mod. use sometimes 
implying slight contempt for a person on account 
of some intellectual or moral inferiority attributed 


to him. Cf. Pittren 4, Pitytixc.) 

1ga9 Morn Suppl. Soulys Wks. 337/2 Whoso pittieth not 
vs, whom can he pittie? 1593 Suaks. Rich. /7, 1. 236 No 
good at all that 1 can do for him, Vnlesse you call it good to 

itie him. 2622 Bise 7s. ciii, 13 Like as a father pitieth 

is children, so the Lord pitieth them that feare him. 1653 
Hotcenet Procapius, Persian Wars u. 41 Megas, Bishop 
of Berrhoea .. besought him to pitty men who never offended 
him, nor were in case to resist him. 1754 Ricitaapson 
Grandison IV, vii. 55, 1 can pity others, or 1 should not 
deserve pity myself, 1838 Lytton AZice t. x, Am 1 not to be 
pitied? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 75 He who is unjust 
isto be piued in any case. Jod. 1 pity you if you can’t 
understand a plain statement like that. 

+2. To move to pity, excite the compassion of; 
to grieve. Usually impersonal, i.e. with subject 


clause (mostly zw/f.) introduced by 74. Ods. 


In carly use | 


PIVOT. 


wig in Archeologia XEVIL. 304 It wold petye ony 
mannys hert to here the shrykes and cryes. 1535 Cover- 
nae /’s. cili]. 14 Thy sernauntes haue a loue to hir stones, 
and it pitieth them to se her in the dust. ¢1626 S. Warp 
Coal froue Altar (1627) 30 Vt piticth me for Laodicea that 
lost so much cost. 1666 Perys Diary 20 July, Old Mr. 
Hawly, whose condition pities me. 1737 WWISTON Fosephus, 
fist. vt. viii. §. 4 [Tt would pity one’s heart to observe the 
change, 19760-7a H. Brooker food af Qual. (1809) I. 62 He 
would have pitied every body, for he had no clothes, nor 
daddy for mammy at all, 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf 1. 
171 ‘The poor creatures ,. slipped about in a way that it 
pitied you to see them, 

43. intr. (or trans, with uf. or 0b), 2.) To be 
moved lo pity; to be sorry, grieve. Ods. 

1849 Coverpace, etc. A rasa, “ar. Gal. 14,1 pitie to see 
you go from suche good beginnynges. 1599 Lytv Lupdues 
(Arb.) 36 At the one he greatly pitied, at the ather he 
reloysed. 1667 Miron 2... x. 211 Pitying how they 
stood Before him nuked to the aire, 1670 C. Garawer in 
Cataker's glatid, Errour To Rit. By ‘Vhe love of Truth, 
which he pitied to see.. opposed by Old Adversaries. 

4, trans. Yo grieve for, regret. Ods. or arch. 

1656 Woop Li 22 july (OM.S.) 1. 209 Proctor died.. 
he was much admired at the meetings, and exceedingly 
pittied by all the faculty: for his loss. 1832 [see Mien). 

Pitying ,pittiiin), Afi. @. (f Viry at -1ne 2] 
That pities ; that feels, shows, or cxpresses pily 3 
compassionate. In mod. use sometimes, Feeling 
or expressing slight contempt (cf. Prrirct 4), 

1650 Hunsert £0e Hernedity 137 Their tears.. pierce the 
hearts of their pittying neighbors. 2709 Watrs /dyaian, 
‘Plungd in a gulph of dark despair’, With pitying eyes 
the Prince of Grace Beheld our helpless grief. 1848 Mus. 
Caruyte Leéé, IE. 34 Uf Thad not felt a pitying interest in 
the man, 1874 L, Siktinn fours ir Lilvary (1892) IL. i 
26 Generally dismissed with a pitying shrug of the shoulders. 

llence Pityingly eadz., in a pitying manuer; 
in pity. 

1847 in Wrnster, 1862 Gro. Eusot Silas Jf. vi, Mr. 
Macey..smiled pityingly, in answer tothe landlord's appeal. 
1861 Wnrvyix Mecvirte Good for Nothing 1. 231 Looking 
kindly and pityingly in his face. 

Pityline (pitiloin), @. Orxnith, [f. mod.1. 
Pityline, t. Pitylus, ad. Gr. aitvdos plash, beat- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to the /%Zyline, a sub- 
family of Zanagride, the fringilline tanagers of 
the Neotropical areca, having a thiek pointed beak 
and rather short wings, typified by the genus 
Litylits. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Pityocampa. Also 7 pityocampe, -pie. 
[L., ad. Gr. mirvoxaparn, £ nirus, mrvo- pine-tree + 
xaprn caterpillar.) The larva of the Pine Pro- 
cession moth (Cuethocanipa pityocampa,. : 

1608 Torsri. Serpents (1658) 666 The most venomous is 
that which is called £%yocamfe, whose biting is poyson, 
Jbid., V\pian..csteemeth the giver of any Pilyocampic in 
drink or otherwise to any one, to be doomed a mutherer. 
1706 Punairs, Pityocampa,a Worm breeding in the Pine- 
tree, the biting of which is venomous. 1825 Kigsy & Se. 
Entomol, iv. 0818) 1, 131 Of this nature also is the famious 
Pityocampa of the ancients, the moth of the fir. 

| Pityriasis (pitirsiasis), [mod.L., a. Gr. 
muitdpiags scurf (Galen), f. wiripoy bran.) 

1, Path. A condition of the skin characterized by 
the formation and falling off of irregular patches 
of small bran-like scales, without inflammation ; 
the (diseased) formation of dandruff or scurf. 

1693 Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pityriasis, vid. Furs 
Surratio. 1706 Piuutirs, Pityriasis, the falling of Dandrift 
or Scurf from the Head. 1828-20 EK, Tuomrson Crdlea's 
Nosot. Method. (ed. 3) 323 10 the slighter fornis of Pityriasis, 
the cuticle alone Mies aoe to be in a morbid condition. 
1864 W. T. Fox Shin Dis. 36 Pityriasisisa purcly epithelial 
disease (except in the rare form P. rubra). : 

2. Ornith. A genus of birds of the family Cor- 
zde, inhabiting Borneo and Sumatra, containing 
one species P. gynnecephaius. So called from the 
scales with which the naked head is covered. 

1893 Newton Dict, Birds 362 There seem to be only four 
unquestionable peculiar genera [in Borneo] Prdyriasis, a 
singular form generally referred to the Lantida, Schwanerie 
belonging to Atuscicapidz, {etc. J: 7 

Pityroid (pitiroid), a. rare, [f. Gr. nirup-ov 
bran +-o1D: ef. Gr. mtupw&ins bran-like.] Resem- 
bling bran; bran-like. 

1846 in Smarr; and in later Dicts. 

Piuish(e, -isshe, obs. forms of PEEVISH. 

+ Piuma. 06s. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Piuma, the name given to 
a new and mixed fabric of light texture, used for gentle- 
men’s coats. . 

Pivot (pivet), 56. Also 7 pivat, 8 pevot, 
pevet(t. [a. F. pivot (12th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
pivot, hinge. Origin obscure. Cf. mod. Prov. Aivo 
a pointed thing (?), It. piviolo, Pivofo wooden peg 
or pin, dibble, penis, cte., perhaps related to It. 
piva pipe.] 

1, A short shaft or pin, usually of metal and 
pointed, forming the fulcrum and centre on which 
something turns or oscillates; as the pin of a 
hinge, the end of an axle or spindle, or the arbor 
on which the hands of a timepiece turn; a pintle, 


gudgeon. : 

1611 Cotcr., Piet, the pinot, or (as some call it) the 
‘Tampin of a gate, or great doore. 1685 Bove (ae Notion 
Nat. 305 The excited Magnetick Needle, ae oy that 
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holds It, are duly pois'd by Means of a competent number | frame and recoil slide, 1884 F. J. Briurten Watch & Clockur, 


of opposite Pivats. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pevetts, 
are ihe Ends of the Spindle of any Wheel in a Watch; and 
the Holes into which they run, are called Pevett-hodes. 
1763 PRI Trans. LULL. 143 The gudgeons, or pevets, in 
large engines, are seldom turned true. 1805 Brewster in 


199 *Pivot Gange,..a steel plate with tapered slit used for 
measuring pivots. 3858 Simmoxnas Dict. Trade, *Pruvot- 


. gust, a piece of ordnance turning freely on a pivot, to alter 


Fereuson's Lect, 1. 82 note, The extremities of an axle or 


spindle,. .are called gudgeons when the wheels are large, and 
pivots in small pieces of machinery. 1872 Mivart Zéen. 
Anat. 31 The atlas vertebra is formed to turn on the 
odontoid process of the axis as on a pivot. 

+b. A dowel or toggle. Obs. rare. 

1730 A. Goroon Magers Amphith. 213 The Stones .. are 
. clasped at the Top of the Arches with Pivots or Nails. 

2. Afil. The officer or man on whom a body of 
troops wheels; also that flank by which the align- 
ment or dressing is corrected. Fixed pivot, movable 
pivot: see qnot. 1832. 

1796 Zustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 37 When the squadron 
has wheeled toa flank by divisions.—If to the right, then 
the left officer is on the pivot of the rear division, and the 
right officer shifis to the pivot of the front division. 1832 
Regul. Jasty. Cavalry wm. 47 Pivot, the outward aman on 
that flank of a Squadron or sinaller body upon which that 
body turns in wheeling...A¥.ved izvo/, is when the flank 
man during a wheel turas upon his own ground, Moveable 
Pivot, is when the flank man during a wheel describes a 
portion ofa circle, 1859 I’. A. Grirettis A rtid, Man, (1862) 
141 A battery can. .change front on a moveable pivot by a 
simple heel 1860 Vol. Cav. Movem. in Blackw, Mag. 
Mar. 37171 ‘When Right is in front, Left is the Pivot.’ This 
is the first thing taught to the Cornet. 

3. fg. That on which anything turns; a cardinal 
or central point. 

1833 Examiner 17 May 312/2 His Majesty .. waited the 
moment.., to put in motion. .his army.., make a pivot on 
Leipzic. 1818 Copsetr Pol. Rey. XXXII 594 The paper- 
money is the pivot, on which their all turns. 1878 Sturson 
Sch. Shaks. \. 122 Those questions of right which between 
Christians would be the chief pivots of the decision. 1888 
Bayer -laver. Cow. I. xliv. 151 In all States, the Gover. 
nor,,may at any moment become the pivot on whose action 
public order tarns, 

b. spec. Adevicein Japanese poetry ; see quots., 
and cf. pidlow-word s. v. PinLow sb. 6. 

1877 B. H. Cuampertatn in Trans. Asiat. Soc. Japan V. 
86 A more complicated species of pun, uccurring when a 
word with two meanings is used only once as a sort of pivot 
on which two wheels turn. _In this case, the first part of the 
poetical phrase has no logical end, and the latter part no 
logical beginning. ..An example of what might be termed 
pivot-puns, 1880 — Class. Poetry Fapanesc \ntrod. 4 The 
* Pivot ‘is a more complicated device, and one which, in any 
European language, would be not only iasnpportable, but 
inpossible, resting, as it does, on a most peculiar kind of 
seu de mots. ; 

+4. Gardening. (See quot., and cf. Prvor z. 3.) 

1725 Baaotey Fam. Dicl, s.v. Tree, If the lower or 
bottom part of the Stem he.. thicker than all the rest, it ought 
ever to preserve it self in that State; but if..it continues 
smaller than some part a little above it, from whence in 
effect some fine Roots proceed; then..you must entirely 
cat off this smatler Part, with all its Appurtenances: Many 
Gardiners call it Pivot, and those Roots must only be pre- 
serv'd that proceed from the fortunate Part. 

+5. The nipple of a perenssion-lock. Oés. 


1835 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1. 39/1 The next pecaliarity of | A 


the ordinary detonating lock is the pivot or nipple. 1836 T, 
Oaxeicn Oakleigh Shooting Code 18 The pivot is the 
nipple or cone of iron screwed into the breach, and on which 
the copper cap is placed. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. apposttive or adj, That 
is the pivot on which something turns or depends ; 
cardinal ; pivotal. 

1861 E. Garett Boyle Lect. 247 Heathenism fixed itself 
upon these pivot qualities of the heart. 1875 Postr Ga/us 
1. Introd. (ed. 2) 2 Some of the pivot terms and most per- 
vading conceptions. | 

b. Comé., as pivot-file (FILE 50.1), -gatuge, -hole, 
-lathe, -pin, -point, -polisher; (in sense 2) pivot 
Jile (VALE 5.4), flank, leader, man, maneuzre, 
officer, ship; pivot-bolt, a central pintle about 
which a pivot-gun oscillates horizontally; pivot- 
bridge, a swing bridge pivoted on a central pier; 
pivot-broach, pivot-drill, watchmakers’ tools ; 
pivot-frame, a frame turning on a pivot, so that 
the gun it carries may be pointed in any direction ; 
pivot-gearing, gearing for allowing the axis of 
a driving wheel to be shifted, so as to com- 
municate power in varions directions; pivot-gun 
(see quols.); pivot-joint Avaé., a joint in which 
the articular movement is that of a pivot; pivot- 
pricker, a slender pointed instrament for clearing 
the nipple of a percussion-lock; pivot-pun (see 
3b); pivot-span, that span of a bridge which 
turns or opens on a pivot; pivot-tooth (see quot. 

1873); pivot-transom, the front member of the 
chassis of a casemate gun; pivot-wrench,a small 
turning tool for securing or loosening the nipple of 
a percnssion-lock to and from the barrel; now 
called #ipple or cone-wrench. 

18795 Kyicut Dict. Alech., *Pivot-bolt. Zid. 17a1/z A 
*pivot-bridge of the New York Central Railway on the 
Linville princlple. 7dfd., "Pivot-broach,a..tool for opening 
the pivot-holes of watches, 1833 Regul /ustr. Cavalry 1. 
38 The “pivot files..face to the left. 1884 F. J. Bairten 
Watch § Clocks. 199 Pivot Fite..(is] a file used for forming 
pivots, 2833 Raul lnstr. Cavalry t. 38 They resume their 


places on the *pivot flank, 1858 GREENEA Gusrnery 131 The 
piece..is mounted upona carriage... which embraces a “pivot 


| ptvot-pricker), 


the direction. 1859 F. A. Grirritus aArdié, Van, (1862) 150 
Markers mark for the pivot guas of half batteries. ued 
*Pivot-hole [see sense 1}. 1872 Huxury Piys. vii. 171 The 
second kind of *pivot-joint 1s seen in the forearm. 1881 
Mivart Caé 122. 1796 lastr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 37 
The *pivot leader..will begin in his own person Lo circle 
behind the line froin the old, soas to enter the new direction 
twenty or thirty yards from the point of intersection. a 1814 
Manenvring wi.in New Brit. Theatre 1. 101 Ever since 
..you have been our lady's *pivot-man: every thing turns 
on you. 1847 /afantry Man. (1854) 15 “Vhose nearest the 
pivot inan making their steps extremely small. ke instr. 
y Reg. Cavatry (1813) 43 In movements in column, the 
*pivot officers.-are answerable for covering, and for proper 
wheeling distances. 1884 2é. Zugéneering (ed. 3) 1. . 58 
A plate round the point or thin end, with a hole for the 
*pivot pin, 1836 T. OaKteicn Oaklefeh Shooting Code 106 


Articles necessary to the gronse-shooter’s eqyuipment..3 | 


fowling-piece, in case or bag; two extra pivots; a *pivot- 
pricker; pivot-wrench. 1867 Suyvtu Sailor's Word-bh., 
*Pivot-ship, in certain fleet evolutions, the sternmost ship 
remains stationary, as a pivot on which the other vessels are 
to form the line anew, 1874 L. P. MereoitH Teeth (1878) 
138 The six front roots above and below..are the only ones 
upon which i¢ is advisable to ingraft *pivot teeth. 1875 
Knicut Dict, Alveh., Pivot-tooth, .. an artificial crown 
attached to the root of a natural tooth by a dowel-pin of 
wood or metal occupying the nerve-canal. (did. 1721/2 A 
traversing platform passing through the *pivot transom and 
the front sleeper of the platform. 1836 *Pivot-wrench [see 


Pivot, v. [a. F. pivoter, f. pivot: see prec.] 

L. érans. To furnish with, mount on, or attach by 
means of, a pivot or pivots. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1855 Hype Clarke Dict. 292/2 Pivot, place una pivot. 
1869 Sin E. J. Reo SAipbuied. xx. 454 To have the model 
pivoted at the ends. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Felephoue p. ii, 
An electro-magnetic telegraph. .the armature of which was 
pivoted so as to vibrate between its poles. 188a Naxes 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 192 If yards were pivoted in the centre 
of the mast. 

b. fig.: cf. prec. 3. (In quot. 1851, to serve as 
a pivot to.) 

1851 Fraser's Mlag. XLV. 472 There is not a man,.whose 
moral and mental centre of gravity more firmly pivot the 
violent oscillations and gyrations of his ‘ passionate ' energy. 
1878 R, H. Hutton Scott x. 101 Scott's romances .. are 
pivoted on public rather than mere private interests. 

2. inir. To turn as on a pivot; to hinge; 
in military manceuvres, to swing round a point as 


centre. Chiefly fig. 

31841 Levea C. O'Alailey xc, The 7th took up their ground 
at Frenada pivoting upon the rst Division. 1872 H. W. 
Beecuer in Chr, World Pulpit \1. 250 You know that 
Christ's ministry was pivoting upon Capemamn, 1883 
Houme Lee Loving 4 Serving 11. ix. 154 ‘No’, said the 
clergyman, and pivoted on his heel. 
11 June 52/1 ‘The entire question pivots oa Ulster. 

8. Gardening. (Sce quot., and cf. Prvor sd. 4.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.¥., In Bot, a main root which grows 
vertically downwards is spoken of as ‘ pivoting ' (Littré), 

Hence Pi-voted Aff a., Pi-voting vé/. sé. and 
fa. 

3855 Hype Crarke Dict. 292/2_ Pivoting, pivotwork... 
Pivoted, a. 1870 Daily News 27 July 5 This bridge is built 
in three portions, the centre resting upon four piers, and a 
pivotted portion of either end ofabout thirty yards in length. 
1875 Dental Cosmos XV11. 511, | removed the pivoted root 
[ofa tooth], which was covered by a tumid and dark purple 
gum. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 244 The... frames carry 
pivoted screw nuts. 
eye of the bracket which receives the pivoting pin. 

Pivotal (pi-vatal), a. [f. Pivor sd.+-at.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or constituting a 
pivot; being that on which anything turns or 
depends ; central, cardinal, vital. 

1844 Many Hexnrit Social Sysi. 198 It is..the fatal 
characteristic of civilized industry..to have for pivotal 
motive nothing but the fear of death from liunger. 1875 
Wnuttsey Lif: Lang. ii. 16 About this pivotal fact all the 
other matters involved fall into position as..auxiliary. 1888 
Bryce Amer, Conn, 1.1. xxvi. 397 It. makes the issue of 
the election turn on the voting in certain ‘ pivotal’ States. 

Hence Pi'votally adv., in a pivotal manner ; as 


on a pivot. 

31887 Sci. Aster, 12 Feb. 98 The stanchion is pivotally held 
ree the floor .. and any stationary upper beam by two 

ts. 

|| Piwarrie (piwo'ri). Forms: 8 piworree, 9 
-ie; piwaree, -i; -warry, -i, -ie; paiwari. 
[Carib of Guiana.] An intoxicating beverage 
prepared from cassava, used by the natives of 
tropical America. Also attrib, as prwarrie- 
drinking, feast, -trough. 

[1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blane's Trav. 401 They have 
a drink of the root Cavain, which the Carmels call Piroa.] 
1969 E. Baxcrort Guiana 278 The piworree is made from 
the bread of Cassava or Manioc. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v. 
Manihot, Another of the products of Cassava is an intoxi- 
cating beverage called Piwarrie...It is made by the women, 
who chew Cassava cakes and throw the masticated material 
into a wooden bowl, where it is allowed to ferment for some 
days, and fis] then boiled. 1880 Brerr Leg. § Ayihs 
Guiana 102 A large canoe is brought on shore And with 
paiwari running o'er. 

Pix (piks). O¢s. exc. dia? [app. syncopated 
from ME. fikeis, picas, pykes, Pickax.] A pick. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 46. 1/2 A Puncture with a Pix, 1821 
Ciare Vill. Minsty, 1, 116 Which the sandman's delving 
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1888 Pali Mall G. 16 May 9/1 The | 


PIZZICATO. 


spade And the pitman’s pix have made. 1851 T, SternBerG 
ial, & Koiklore Northampt., Pix, 1 "ick, a pick-axe. 

Pix, Pixis: see Pyx, Pyxis. 

+ Pixwex, var. f. Pax-wax. Cf. jix-fax, ete. 

1548-77 Vicany Anat, vi. (1888) 46 ‘There be three maner 
of fleshes in the necke: the first is called Pixwex or Seruisis. 

Pixy, pixie (pirksi). Also dal. pisky, -ie. 
pisgy, ctc.: sce Eng. Dial. Dict. [Origin obscure.] 
In local folk-lore a name for a supposed super- 
natural being akin lo a fairy. Also frausf. 

(In popular use in the s. w. of England from Cornwall to 
Wiltshire and Dorset. A meadow on the Thames above 
Oxford is named on the Ordnance Map /*ixey Jead. Used by 
Scott in The Pirate, quot. 1822 (whence inserted b namie: 
son and in subseq. glossaries) as a Shetland went ut no 
local evidence has been found there either for pixie or uixie, 
Rietz has a Swed. dial. pysé, Ayske, ‘ sinall fairy, dwarf ',c€ 
Norw, gywsk ‘a little insignificant person’; but, with. the 
pg ae of the supposed Shetland use, it is difficult to 
see how this could be connected with the s. w. Eng. word.) 

¢ 1630 T. Wesicoi1E Devon, (1845) 433, L shall.. be thought 
to lead you in a pixy-path by telling an old tale. 1659 [see 
Pixy-Lep). 1746 Axmoor Scolding (E. D.S.) 130 Tell me 
o' tha Rexbush, ye teeheeing Pixy. 1793 CoLEKIDGE Songs 
of Pixies i, Whom the untanght Shepherds call Pixies im 
their madrigal, Fancy’s children, here we dwell, 3822 Scotr 
Pirate xxiit, Vf a pixie, seek thy ring; If a nixie, seek thy 
spring. 1836 Mrs. Bray Zamar § Tavy (1879) 1. x. 163 The 
pixies are certainly a distinct race from the fairies, .. eae 
will invariably tell you, if you_ask them what pixies really 
may be, that these native spirits are the souls of infants, 
who were so unhappy as to die before they had received the 
Christian rite of baptism. 1837 Howrtr Kur. Life vi. vii. 
(1862) 478 The Pixies may possibly still haunt thove caves 
and dens in Devonshire where Coleridge..saw them. 1891 
°Q.' (Coucn] Noughts § Crosses 175 In this corner of the 
Jand where (they say) the piskies still keep. 

b. attrib. and Comb. (chiefly focal), as pixy 
glove, the thistle; pixy-path, a path by which 
those who follow it are bewildered and lost ; pixy- 
pear, (a) the haw; (6) the hip of the wild rose 
(Britten & Holl.); pixy puff, various species of 
puff-ball, Lycoperdon, as L. gigantenm and Bovista; 

| pixy-ridden a., plagued or possessed by pixies; 
pixy-ring, (@) = Fairy-rinc; (4) (sec quot. 
1891); pixy stool, a toadstool or mushroom. 

188 Carean Badd. § Songs 128 Rejoicing where the is 
glove Will soon hang ont its crest. ¢1630 *Pixy-path [see a}. 
| 1870 Laoy Vernev £. Liste x. 117 Allays after them 

blackberries and *pixie-pears. a 1847 3/S. Gloss. Devon in 
Lladliwell, *Pixy-puff, a broad species of fungus. Pry: 
rings, the fairy circles. 1879 Etwoatay Gloss. Exmoor 
Seolding, * Pixy-rided, to guard against which (horses being 
ridden by pixies] a horseshoe is nailed against the stable- 
door. 1893 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 A_girl..is ‘*pixy- 
ridden '—pots and jugs begin to jump ont of her hand, chairs 
‘run after her, flitches of bacon join the dance. a 1847 
| *Pixy-rings [see piry-puf]. 1886 Erwortny IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Pixy-rings,round which they dance on moonlight 
nights. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath m. x. 235 
A iudely drilled stone with a bit of coloured ribbon run 
| through it—a_piskie-ring, or spianing-whorl, in fact. 1787 
Gaose Provine. Gloss. *Picksey» stool, a mushroom, 
Devonsh. 1870 Laoy Vrxxev ZL. Lisle xiii, 155 There's 
a fairies’ ring and no end 0’ pixy-stools on the knap yonder. 
Pixy-led, a. Led astray by pixies; lost; be- 
wildered, confused. So Pixy-leading. 
31659 Cua. Croseny [Cornishman] Div. Clinipses 73 Blind. 
zeal-sick soul { in Charity i'll judge Thee pixie-led im Popish 
iety. sbed., Old countrey folk, who pixie-leading fear, Bear 
Gea about them to prevent that harm. 1836 Mrs. Bray 
famar & Tavy (1838) 1. 193 The popular belief of being 
pixy Jed, 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam § Eve v. 64, 1 thought 
-ou'd run home agen, or was pisky-laid or something. 1895 
" ae Evil Eye 433 He firmly believed he had been 
pixy-ted. . . 
+Piys, -e. Obs. [(for *p05), a. OF. piz, pis 
breast (in Gower 47.0.) :—L. pal The breasl. 
¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 26a Wis langis miste be pe 
worse perfore & also his piys. /2id. 300 Sumtyme a veine 
wole breke in pe piyse or in pe luagis. ; 

Pize (paiz). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 pise, 4-8 
pies, 9 (diaz) pars. [Of uncertain origin. 

Suggested to have been an arbitrary substitute for Pest 
or Pox, the latter used in the same way from ¢ 16005 but the 
form is unexplained, The E. Voiksh. Jars, pats, is the 
regular phonctic repr. of paiz; cf. Anahve, shakve, etc] 

A word used in various imprecatory expresstons, 
as pice on, upon, of; pire take, pice light upon; out 
a pire, what a pise: cf. pest, pox, mischief, in 
similar usc. 

1605 1st Part [eronimo i. ii, 22 Rog. Pox ont, Bal. 
Pies ont. @36a7 Mivoreton Jive Gadlants ww, ii, Pize on't, 
I pawned a good beaver hat last night. a1643 W. Caar- 
weicnt Ordinary 11 iv, Pies take him, does he py for cloaks 
still? 1676 Exteaevcr Jan of Mode u. i, Out, a pise 2" 
their breeches, /éid. 1. i, Out a pise. Adod, I ha’ basi- 
| nessand cannot. 1688 Suaowet. Sgr Alsatia 1. iv, Ah, 
' sweet rogues! while in the countrey, a pies take them. 
1753 SMotLetT Ci, Faihon tee Ge A pize upon them! 
I could get noeatables upon the road, 17 
uu. Wks, 1799 1. 8a A pize of your pots and your royal oaks! 
1754 Ricarpson Graudison (1810) VI. xliii. 284 What 
a pize are you about? 1826 Scorr Srnd. 2 Nov., Another 
gloomy day—a pize upon it. 1833 Blachw. Afag. XXXIV. 
893 A mere mistake of Allsop’s,.. n-pize upon him! [ln 
{ dialect use from Yorksh. to Kent, Shropsh. to Sussex.] 
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Pizell, pizle, obs. forms of P1zzLE. 
ij Pizzicato (péttska‘to), @., adv., sb. Alus. 
[It., prop. pa. pple. of pézsicare to pinch, twan 
(a stringed instrument), twitch or pluck (a string). 
, AL ag. and adv, Said of a note or passage played 


PIZZLE. 


on a violin or the like by plucking the string with 
the finger instead of using the bow. (Abbrev. fizz.) 

1880 P. Davin in Grove Dict, Mus. 11. 260/1 Playing a 
pizzicato accompaniment to a tune played with the bow. 
1885 Atheneum 5 Dec. 7409/1 Violas and violoncellos play 
piszicato throughout. . 

B. sé. A note or passage played in this way. 

1845 FE. Noumus Mozart 119 When they heard me accom- 
pany the Pizzicato on the keys. 1885 P. Davip in Grove 
Dict. Mus. WV. 295 Who copied with more or less success... 
his pizzicatos with tbe left hand. | 

Pizzle (pi:z'l), Now dia/. or vulgar. Forms: 
a. 6 peezel, peisill, 7 peezle, 8 pesil; 8. 6 
pys(s)ell, 6-7 pissel(1, 7 pisle, pizell, pizle, 
pyzel(i, 7~ pizzie. [Occurs from early 16th e. 
Flem. peze/, LG. pese?, dim. of OLG. *fisa sinew, 
whence MLG., fése, MDu. Ase, Du. fees sinew, 
string, pizzle. Cf. also MDu. feserich sinew, string, 
whip of bull's hide, pizzle, Du. pezerth, peesrth, 
MLG. peserth, LG. (and Ger. dial.) peserice pizzle.J 
The penis of an animal; often that of a bull, used 


as a flogging instrnment (see Butt 54,1 11 b). 

1523 Firzners. Husé. § 56 Thoughe he [an ox).. be broken, 
bothe of tayle and a yet wyll he fede. 1544 Pusre 
Regin. Lyfe (1560) H vj b, Take the peisill of an harte, and 
drie it into pouder. 1577 B. Gooce f/eresbach's Hush. 
(1586) 127 Take the peezel of a Stagge, burne it, and make 
it in ponder. 1599-1737 Bulls pissell, ete, [see Bus. sé," 
wb), 1693 Purl. Trans, XVIL. 976 Of the Whale’s Pizzle, 
and its Use in Physick. 17:0 Avpison 7adler No, 216 ? 13. 
1814 Storr Let. Sonthey 17 June in Lockhart, The whole- 
some discipline of a bull's pizzle and strait-jackct. 

Plaas, obs. form of Piacr. 

Placability (pla@kabiliti, plek-). fad. L. 
placdbilitas, {. placabilis PLACABLE: see -ITY. Cf. 
obs. F. placabidité (1577 in Godef.).] ‘The quality 
er character of being placable; readiness to be 
appeased or to forgive; mildness of disposition. 

153t Exvor Gov. u. si, Placubilitie is no litle part of 
Benignitie. 1620 Moryson ffi, av. ty. i, (1903) 290 All 
writers commend the Germans .. for Modesty, Integrity, 
peancy Placahility, Equity, and for Gravity, but some- 
what inclyning to the vice of Dullnes. 174x Mioptetox 
Cicero 11. sii. 505 He declared nothing tu be more. .worthy 
ofa great man, than placability. 1839 James Lowis .V/17, 
IV, 62 Ie would endure with dignified placability much 
Irritating Opposition. 

Placable (pla kab'l, plekab’l), @ [ME. a. 
OF. placable, ad. L. placabilis, f. phicdre to appease: 
See -ABLE.] 

+1. Pleasing, agreeable. Obs. 

1450 Wirour Saluacionn 723 Marie was body and sawle 
to godd perfitely placable. ¢1540 Boorve Pte Joke for to 
Lerne Aiijb, It may be placable to the iyes of all men to 
se. 1543 — Dyetary ii. (1870) 234 That it may be placable 
tu the eyes of all men to se and to beholde. 

2. Capable of being, or easy to be, appeased or 
pacified; mild, gentle, forgiving. 

1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 1. (1625) 93 To thy Enemies 
«thou art placable, 1667 Mitton P. Z£. xt. 151 Since 1 
saugbt By Prayer th’ offended Deitic to appease,.. Me- 
thaught I saw him placable and mild. 1741 Ricttarpson 
Pamela IV. 166 My Pamela is very placable. 1819 J. W. 
Croxer in C. Pagers 15 Sept. Tories are placable people. 
1876 Baxcrort Hist. U.S. LV, xxv. 6 ‘Though irritable, he 
was placable, and at heart was truly loyal. 

tb. ¢ransf. (of a thing). Ods. 

1609 Bisce (Douay) fsa. Ix. 7 They shal be offered upon 
ity placable altar, ; 

¢| 3. Peaceable, quiet. (Catachrestic.) 

1611 Sreen /Zist. Gt Brit. vu. iii, (1623) goo Being at 
length..surfeited with glory,..he resolved on a more pla- 
cable course of life. 1841 D'Isranua Asien. £ it, (1867) 130 
The civil wars .. soon drew off the minds of men from the 
placable innovators of language. 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & 
it, Note-Bks. 1. 259 The wiud blew in momentary gusts, 
and then became more placable. 

Pla‘cableness. ([f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being placable ; placahility. 

1647 CuowortH Serm., x Cor. xv. §7 (1676) 72 A sensible 
Demonstration ..of God's. , Placubleness and Reconcileable- 
ness to sinners returning to obedience. 1741 Ricuarvson 
Pameta (1824) 1. xv. 256 That softness of nature, and 
placableness of disposition, which he holds to be the greatest 
merit in our sex. 1896 Current fist. (Buffalo, N.Y.) VI. 
417 They bad gained a grace of placableness. 

Pla‘cably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥*%.J Ina 
placable manner. 

1839 James Lois VZV, IV. 317 He..heard patiently and 
placably complaints of himself and of bis government. 1861 
Gro. Evtor Silas M. iii, ‘Ay, ay’, said Dunstan, very 
placably, ‘you do me justice, Isee *, 

Placad, obs. Se. form of PLacarn. 

| Placage (plaka-z). [Fr., f. p/aguer to plate, 
veneer, cover (with plaster, stone, etc.), f Adcgue 
a plate, slab: see PLAQUE and -aGE.] The facing 
of walls with thin slabs of marble or the like, or 
with stucco or plaster. 

1774 Projects in Ann. Reg. 1153/2 He likewise employed 
the same kind of cement for the placage of a subterraneous 
vault, 1862 Leclesfologis? XXU1. 32 The cost of a simple 
marble placage, 

Placard (ple:kaid, plakaud), 56 Forms: a. 
5 placquart, plakart, -ert, 6 plagart, 6-9 plac- 
art, 7 plachart, 7-8 placaert, S playeart. 8. 5- 
placard, (6 placarde, plakard, plackerd, pla- 
kerde, plagard(e, plachard(e; 6-7 placcard(e, 
6-9 plackard(e). +. 6 placcat, -att, 7 placat, 


i 
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7-8 placaet, 7 placate, 8 placaat, Sr. placad. 
[a. OF, plackart (1410', plale)guar(d, placard, 
-ar’ in the same senses, mod.F. placard, f. OF. 
plaqguter (mod.¥. plaguer) to plate, lay flat, plaster, 
ete.,ad. MF lem, A/ackere (Du. plakkerz) to plaster, 
coat with something sticky: see-aRD. The OF. 
plackart was taken into Da. as plackaert, plakaet, 
plakkaal, whence app. the 16-171h ¢. Eng. forms 
placaert, placaet, placcal, ete.; also Ger., Da. plakat. 
See also PLaccate, PLACKET 2.] 
I. An official or public document. 

ti. A formal document (originally) authen- 
ticated by a thin seal affixed to its surface. ist. 

Cl. Vsceau phigué seal affixed tothe surface of a document. 

ta. Such a document issued by a competent 
authority, authorizing or permitting a person to do 
something ; a warrant, licence, permit, letters 
patent. Ods. 

t Letters of placard, a \euwer under seal. 

1482 in Rymer /udera (1711) XID, 164/1 Certain Letters 
in Pauper sealed in Placquart wise with a grete rownde 
Seale in Rede Wex. 1495 4e¢ ut i/em. IS, & 33 $12 
Lettres of Placardys made to the same Jolin, of thoftice of 
Constublissbippe of the Castell of Ludlowe. gor in Lords, 
Archeol, Soc, Record Ser. XVM, 196, UL received from the 
Kingges grace a plagarde. 1503-4 lef 19 //en. V/1,0 4 
The Kynges speciall licens undre bis placarde signed & 
sealede wyth i pryve seale, 1g20 Clerical Subsidies 
(P. R. O. 64/299 1), The kinges moust houurable lettres of 
placcarde aoe under his signet. 1538 Starkey Aagdaid 
tiv. 102 Ther be few lawys and statutys,..but, by placardys 
and lycence opteynyd of the prynce, they are broken and 
abrogate. 1§73 Tusser //asé, (1878) 206 Fur sundrie men, 
bud plagards then, Such childe to take. 1602 R. Jonson 
Alnugd, §& Conti, 141 Neither doth he suffer other ships to 
saile in those seas, without a speciall placard signed witb his 
owne hand. 1652-62 even Coswrogr. tu. (1682) 226 So 
cauutelous, that without his Placard no stranger can have 
Ingress into his Dominions, 1736 AyvurrE fareryon 341 
Religious Houses cannot acquire real Estates by way of 
Legacy .. without the Princes [Charles V.'s] Placart or 
Licence. 

(is: a1gs5 Braororp I 4s. (Parker Soc.) 1. 60 Ilave we a 
placard that God will do nothing tous? 1642 Funten //ody 
& Prof, St. wi. xiii, 183 Others .. (think] that Christianity 
gives usa placard to use these Sports. a 

+b. An edict, ordinance, proclamation, official 
announcement. Ods. exc, Hist, 

¢ 4518 Wotsky in Fiddes £4 11. (1726) 62 You count none 
assurance by treaties, plakards, proclamatiuus or articles. 
sor ices Privy Conuctl (1900) XX]. go An open plicard tu 
al Maiors, Sherives, Justices of Peace, Baylifes, Constables, 
&e. ¢1645 Howe, Le?é. 1. 25 All Placarts or Edicts 
are publish’d in his name. 1665 Lond, Gas, No. 2/3 A 
strict Placcard against Duels throughout all the Provinces. 
1756 Gentl. Mag. XXV1. 363 On the 2tst of last month was 
pablished a placart or declaration. 1768 (¢i#/e) General 

Volfe's Instructions to Voung Officers,..and a Placart to 
the Canadians, 1855 Motruy Dufeé Rep.l.i. 114 Charles 
[V.] introduced aad organised a papal inquisition, side by 
side with those terrible * placards ° of his invention [1550}, 

@. esp. in 17the., A decree or ordinance of the 
States General or other compclent authority in the 
Netherlands. In this sense often spelt A/acaert, 
placael, placaal, after Du. placael (now plakhaal). 

1589 ne et Rep. llist. MSS. Comm, 283/2 A commission 
to proceed with tbe States in requiring tbeir justification of 
such points of their placart as concern my Lord Willougbby. 
1654 Winetockn Frad. Swed. Laid. (1772) U. 45 The queen 
had sent unto the states to repeale tbat placart. 1738 Observ. 
Brit. Wool title-p., A Playcatt or Proclamation for presery- 
ing the Woollen Manufactures in Flanders, 1748 WhiteAad? 
Evening-Past No, 363 Rotterdam, June 14. A Placart, sus- 
pending the Execution of the three Placarts published last 
Veur in relation to the French ‘Trade, was issued. 

1589 Aacaster fapcrs, O.S. 13 May (R. R.O.), [Draft of 
Ld. Willoughby’s Defence against} slaunders by a placcat. 
1601 Wreecer Treat. Corti. 41 ‘Those foresaid Placates, 
Edictes and Prohibitions, made against the English. 1678 
Marve. Growth Popery 13 For revoking their Placaets 
against Wine, Brandy, and French Manufactures. 1688 
Louttreut. Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 433 The states have ordered 
a placaet promising a reward of 1000 guilders. | 1706 
Prucuies, Péacaert or Péacaet, (Dutch) a Proclamation or 
Ordinance, by the States of Holland. . 

2. A notice, or other document, written or printed 


on one side of a single sheet, to be posted up or 


otherwise publicly displayed ; a bill, a poster. 

1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's Conan, 112 Persecution at Paris, 
by reason of certen placardes. 1567 in Calderwood “sé. 
A‘rk (1843) 11. 352 Bruited and calumniated by placats 

resentlie affixed on publick places of the burgb of Edin- 
Laer 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3752/7 A Placart was affixed 
last night on the Doors of our Cathedral [Cologne], in 
Answer to that which was lately published re Chapter. 
1706 Privitrs, Placard, ..a Libel or abusive Writing, posted 
up or dispersed abroad. ¢3730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd, (1818) 
1. 66 A bill to let you know oe is a single room to let is 
called a placard. “1818 Cosserr Po/, Reg. XXXIIL. 338 
A placard..was published to call the attention of the people 
to..the intended meeting. 1838 Dickens Vick, Nick, xvi, 
In the window bung a long and tempting array of written 
placards, announcing vacant places. 1885 Daily Tel. 
5 Oct. 5/7 Flaring posters and placards of many hues. 


II. A thin plate of armour, etc. 


+3. a. A piece of armour; a breast- or back- | 


plate; esp. an additional plate of stecl, iron, etc., 
worn over or under the cuirass: = PLaccaTeE t. Ods. 

1481-90 Howard /lousch, Bks. Roxb.) 274 Inagardviande, 
a peir brigandines, a plakart, ij. baviercs, 1503 Hawes 
FR ie irt, xi. 7 Fyrst she my legge harneys sette on 
And after ny plackerd of grete ryches. a@1548 Watt Ch7on., 


PLACATION, 


#ien. £V 12 Some bad the helme, the visere, the two baviers 
& the two plackardes. .curiuusly graven. 1552 Hetorr, 
Placard or breast plate, thorax. 1625 Marina Souede, 
alectd, 39 Some .. would ..adde a Placecard to cover the 
brestplate. 1630 Care. Smitu 7rav. & Adv. 13 Their 
Pistolls was the neat, which marked Smitb upon the pla. 
card; but the next shot the Turke was..wounded. 1826 
llok. Smitu or 7/122 (1838) 1. 42 Sir Giles hastily pulled 
down his vizor, and clasped it to the plackard, | 

+b. An article of dress, sometimes richly em- 
broidered, app. worn by both sexes in the 13th 


and 16th ¢., beneath an open coat or gown. Oés. 


1483 Hardy, Acc. in Grose Antiz. Hep. (807) V. 41 A 
plakert maade of halfa yard and fait a quarter of blac 
velvet. xg29 Hd of J. Ap Fondyag (Somerset Hod, My 


doblet of lether w' sleves & plagard of Russet velwet. 

1548 Haut. Chrom, Aen, 1177 2b, Wis iacket or cote of 

rained gold, the placard embrowdersd with Diamondes, 

Rubies, Emeraudes, great Pearles, aud other rich stones. 
+4.=PLackeT 2 2-4. Obs. 

1589 Riper Bibl. Schol. 1095 A Viacarde, the fore purt of 
au womans peticote, greninlarton, therax. 1589 [7 Nast] 
Almond for Parrat 4 She will carric « Martin iw her 
plackarde in despite of the proudest of them all. c1gge 
Greenn 7. Bacon i. 1.11 For fear of the cut-purse, on 
a sudden she'll swap thee into her plackerd. 

+5. (See quot.) Ods. (Verh. only French. 

1927-41 Cuampers Cycl, Péacard, in wchites ture, denotes 
the decoration of the door of [an] apartment; consisting of 
a chambranle, crowned with its frieze or gorge, and a cor- 
niche sometimes supported by consoles. So 1765 in Croker 
Dict. Arts, 1823 Crane Pechuel. Dict. 

6. attrib. and Cowh.: placard-man, -bearer, 
one who walks about the streets bearing an adver- 
tisement; Alacard-wise adv. 

1482 Placquart wise [see 1]. 1846 Eccéesiodogist V. 47 Ut 
is no worse to convert an Angel into a link-boy than into a 
placard-annu. 1895 Daiéy News 5 Dec. 7°7 Interesting to 
placard collectors of all countries, 1899 Kxare Life G. 
Borrow |. 275 We employed placard-bearers to walk about 
the streets exhibiting his flaming advertisements. 


Placard (plikai-d, ple-kaid), v.  [f. pree. sb. : 
ef. F. placarder.] 
1. ¢rans, ‘Yo affix or set up placards on or in 


(a wall, window, town, ele.). 

1813 Séaniford News in E.vaniiner 8 Mar. 148/1 Meetings 
were convened, walls placarded, and bani-bills distributed. 
1868 Mitman $2, Jaxé's vic 124 The pillars were placarded 
with advertisements. 1884 A/anch. Avan. 8 May 5/2 The 
town is already placarded with huge posters. ; 

2. To make public, make known, advertise 
(something) by means of plaeards ; to post, expose, 
or display (a poster, inscription, ete.) asa placard. 

1818 ‘Topp, Placard, to notify publickly: in colloquial 
language, to post. 1826 Score Fra/. 10 Mar, It would be 
exactly placarding ine in a private and confidential nanner. 
1836 Lvrron of thews (1837) 1. 35 The pry tines always pla: 
carded in some public place a progriaunme of the matters on 
which the people were to consult, 1838 Dickrss Wied, 
Wick. xaiv, Bills..were placarded on all the walls. 1854 
H. Ainswortu Yoha Zawiv.ii, The parliament... placarded 
written copies on the walls. 

Hence Placarded ///.a.; Placarding 7/7. sd. 

1830 Gent, Mag. Nov. 456.1 In Paris..no further rioting 
or placarding has taken place. «1845 Hovup 7. Prsmpef 
xxix, By chalking on walls, or placarding on v 1865 
Lunvow in JAfacu. Jag. V1. 320 Workers have been 
brought together on a placarded offer of employment. 

Placardee’r, nonce-wd. [See -KER.] = nest. 

War Slackw. Mag. 1X. 34 A motley band of printers, 
editors, pamphlet paragrapb and placardeers. 

Placarder (plaka‘udas, plekaisdas). [f. Pia- 
CARD @ +-ERT.] One who rae up placards. 

1825 f.vantiner 17/2 M'Donnell then asked for the uaine 
of some private placarder. 1837 Cartyin fr. Rev. (187-2) 
II. 1. i. 8 Then Durosoy, Royalist Placarder,..went 1¢- 
joicing. 

+ Pla-cate, @. Ods. rare. [ad. L. placdt-us 
appeased, pa. pple. of Alaedres see next.] Com- 


posed; placid. 

1662 Gurnatr Chr. in Arn verse 18 0. ¥. (1669) 446/2 When 
are you more placate and serene? 1675 Brooks Gold. Ney 
Whs, 1867 V. 138 Anime faint tranguilio.., with as placate, 
serene and tranquil a mind. . 

Placate (plékeit, placket, plakét), v [f. 
L, plicat-, ppl. stem of flacdre to appease: see 
-ATE 3.) ¢vans. To render friendly or favourable 
(one who is hostile or offended); to pacify, con- 
ciliate ; to propitiate. : 

1678 Cunwortn futed/. Syst. 1. iv. § 31. 476, Therefore is 
He always Propitiated and Placated both First and Last. 
3791 J. Vowxsenn Journ, Spain (1792) W114 Solicitous to 
placate an offended deity. 1836 J. Gituert Chr. Alonent 
vi. (1852) 170 Such satisfaction 1s net really placating anger, 
not appeasing a personal passion. 1868 Epwarps Nalegh 
I. xiii. 249 Nottingham ,. wrote earnestly to Essex, trying to 
placate him. 1894 Keicut Garrick vi. 97 A victory so com- 
plete.. failed to placate the indignant young actress, 

Hence Placated ff/. a.; also Placater (U. S.), 


one who placates. ae ae 
1735 D. Fornes 74. Nedig. (1747) 10 To approach, an 
sion the protectiun and beneficence of a placated Deity. 
1867 LuoLow Little Briges & / 223 Vhe stern but placated 
bosoms of Barker and Moodle, 1894 Nation (N. V.) 22 Mar, 
205/2 What the Americans call a ‘placater’. He ‘placates 
opposing interests as Thurlow Weed used to do. 1894 19¢ 
ent, Oct. 495 The successful plicater brings into line men 
who are apparently irreconcilable. . , 
Placation (plika-fon). [a. obs. F. placation 
(16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. p/aeation-ent, n. of action 
from pldeidre: see prec. and -ATIoN.] The action of 


PLACATORY. 


placating ; appeasing, pacifying ; conciliation, pro- 
pitiation. With @ and //. a propitiatory action. 

1589 Puttennam £ng. Poesie w iii. (Arb.) 23 Sacrifices of 
placation, with inuocations and worship. Jdfd. ut. iv. 159 
Many more like vsurped Latine and French words: as 
Alethode, methodicall, placation. 1609 Baste (Douay) 
1 Alace. 1. 47 Holocausts and sacrifices, and placations to 
be made in the temple of God. 1830 J. Dovcias /ruths 
Relig. v. (1822) 222 Such terms as atonement, placation, 
expiation, 1884 Trae New Lucian 109 ‘Vhe Supreme 
Being is not so savage and childish as to need placation by 
the steam of victims. . 

Placatory (plkatari, plek-), 2. [ad. L. placa- 
éri-us appeasing, propitiatory (‘Tert.), f. placare to 
appease: see -onY.] Tending or calculated to pla- 
cate or appease ; conciliatory ; propitiatory. 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed xt xxxix, §5 Some gods the heathens 
honoured with placatory sacrifices. 1799-1805 S. ‘Turner 
Augio-Sax, (1830) 1.1. App. tii, 132 [He] made a placatory 
offering of two wax lights and nine pieces of money. 186z 
livtton Str, Story I. 110 A reply which seemed .. hoth 
dignified and placatory. 

Placecard e, placeat(t, obs. ff, Phacarp, 

Pla‘ccate. Oés. exc. ist. Also § plaquet, 
9 placate. fapp. a variant of PLAcanp (in sense 3): 
cf. the y forms there. See also PLacket * 1.] 

1. A piece of armour consisting of a plate of 
steel or iron worn over the cnirass: = PLacanp 
sé. 3a. Also, a leather jacket or donblet lined 
with strips of steel, worn under the outer armour. 

1632 J. Cruso.Wilit. dnsts. Cavallerie (Fairholt), [A breast 
and back) caliver proof by addition of the placcate. 1688 R. 
House Armoury wu xix. (Roxb.} 166/2 They... haue ynder 
their Armour a good Buffe coate, or a Placcate or an under 
brest plate lo make them caliver proofe, 1788 Grose Jfslrt, 
elutig. (1801) 11, 252 The breastpiece [of the cuirass] was 
occasionally strengthened by an additional plate called a 
plaquet. 1869 Boctren. Avis & Armour x. (1874) 204 The 
plates..placed in front of the shoulders were péacates; but 
when the shoulders were covered by the reinforce-plates, 
they were distinguished as Jauldrons. 

+2. = Phacker’. Oés. 

1588 Suaks, 4.4. £. ut i. 186 Don Cupid, Regent of 
Loue-riimes, Lord of folded armes...Dread Prince of Plac- 
cats, King of Codpeeces. 

+3. See PLacarD sé. 1c. Obs. 

Place (pléis), 56. Forms: (1 Northumb. plece, 
pleetse, plese); 3- place, (3 plasce, 3-5 plasse, 
4 plass, 4-6 plas(e, 5 plaas, playa, 6 pleaze’. 
[ME. Alace, a. ¥. place (11th c.) = Pr. plassa, Sp. 
piaca, Pg. praca, It. piazza, med.L. placta:—late 1. 
type *flatiia for classical L. Alatea, broad way, 
open space, ad. Gr, wAarefa (sc, 650s) broad way. 
The L. word had been already taken into Old 
Northumbrian in the form ffwce, fietse, rendering 
L, platea of the Vulgate; but the history of the 
current word begins with the adoption of the I. 
piace in sense 2, the mod. use in 1b, being a more 
reeent borrowing from the Komanic langs, From 
the latter came also MDa, A/aetse, Du. plaats, 
MIIG,, Ger. piatz, MLG. plas, LG. pldts, piitse, 
Teel. A/ds (13th c.), Sw. plats, Da. plads, Welsh 
plés is app. from ME, face has superseded 
OE, stow and (largely) stede; it answers to F, 
Het, 1. locus, as well as to F. place, and the senses 


are thus very numerous and difficult to arrange. 

With the doubled / of late L. “séattia, cf. the similar phe- 
nomenon in *péatées Prat (with which A/afea was prob. 
associated); also in *fetiia Piece, *ficcus Pixe, *pipfa 
Pire, etc.] 

I. 1. An open space in a city; a square, a 
market-place, + a. Used in OE. to render L. p/atea 
of the Vuigate. 

agso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 36/7 On placvm (in 
plateis). bid. 63/37 In placvm. ¢ggo Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. vies Ba de lufas in somnungum & huommum dara 
pla:cena..stondes,.to gebiddanne. — luke x. 10 Ferad on 
plecum hire. e975 Rushzu, Gosp. ibid., Farad on platsa his. 

b. In modern use, forming the second element 
in the name of a group of houses in a town or 
city, now or formerly possessing some of the 
characters (positive or negative) of a square, chiefly 
that of not being properly a street. 

Often used in the name of a small area more or less 
built around, and lying aside from a street or thorough- 
fare, or of a short er/-de-sac or byway turning out of a main 
thoroughfare; also, more vaguely given to a short row or 
terrace 'of houses. which originally stood by themselves on 
a suburhan road ; being in fact a ready denomination for 
any aggregation of bouses which cannot be more particularly 
classed. 

Employed in 16th c. to render F. s/ace and its Tralian, 
Spanish, and German cognates, in reference to foreign towns, 
whence introduced in English towns. (But in some cases 
the name ‘ Place ‘has arisen out of sense 4b, the site being 
that of a nobleman’s or bishop's town-residence, which bore 
the name, e.g. Ady Place in Esndong 

1s85 ‘T. Wastixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. . viii. 7h, 
The places and streetes are so well ordeined. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 They conducted him into 
a great place before the Town Iall. 1687 A. Lovet. tr, 
Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 10 There are in it many lovely Piazza's, 
or Places. 1704 Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 111. 6/1 Being 
gone to the Great Place to see the Bull-feast. 1796 J. Owen 
Trav, Burope M1. 458 Squares, as we impro) rly call them 
in England, bute which the Germans, as well as the French 
and Italians, more properly denominate Places. ¢ 3813 
Byron Devil's Drive iii, V have a state-coach in Carlton 
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House, A chariot in Seymour Place. 1849 Macau.ay //fst, 
Lug vii. VW, 267 At Rome..on the south of the stately place 
of Navona. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 59/2 From Washington 
Square upward began the endless succession of ‘places’, 
and of houses in long, monotonous rows. 

II. A material space. 

2. Space; extension in two (or three) directions ; 
‘room’, arch. + To offer place, to make way, give 
way (06s.). Give place: sce 23. 

122g Aner. R.258 lene uond nout on eorde so muche place 
as his luttle licome inuhte been ileid on. 1382-1571 [see 23]. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 75 b, For performing this play, the 
beholders cast themselves in a ring, which they call, Making 
a place. 1628 Hoanes 7Ancyed. (1822) 85 When they were 
come in the cityhad not place for them all. 1654 tr. Seadery's 
Curia f'ol, 169 Nature .. opposeth those things that do re- 
sist her, and gently yeilds to those things which courteously 
offer place. 1683 T. Suit Odserz. Constantinople in Alise. 
Curfosa (1708) TI. 4x ‘There is no place between the Pra- 
pontis and the walls of the City, except just at the Seraglio- 
point,..where they have raised .. a battery for Great guns. 
1808 Scott Warm. 1 xii, Place, nobles, for the Falcon- 
Knight ! Room, room, ye gentles gay. 1852 James Agnes 
Sorel (1860) 4 Men with flambeaux in their hands, .. calling 
*Place! Place !* to clear the way for their master. 

b. In generalized sense: Space, extension, 
(Chiefly r4etortcal, and in antithesis to ¢ime.) 

@163t Doxxe Nativitie 10 Seest thou, my Soule,..how he 
Which fils all place, yet none holds him, doth lye? 1655 
Sraszev /7ist, Philos. t. (1701) 7/2 That the World is con- 
tained in place. This agrees with the definition of place 
by space. 1755 Grav Progr. Poesy wm. ii, He pass‘d the 
flaming bounds of Place and ‘Time. 1775 Harris /’/ilos. 
irrangem, Wks. (1841) 335 Zisue..is continuity, successive 
in itself, and aceunmlative of its proper subjects ; place is 
continuity, co-existent in fisell apaidiualnuve of is proper 
subjects. 1888 Tennyson Crossing the Bar 13 Tho' from 
out our bourne of Time and Place ‘Vhe flood may bear me far. 

3. A particnlar part of space, of defined or un- 
defined extent, but of definite situation, (= L. 
focus, OF. stow.) Sometimes applied to a region 
or part of the earth’s surface. 

erzgo in Rel. Aut. 1. 22 Heil Marie, ful of Brats, Pe lavird 
bich pe in heverilk place, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11038 Pe 
quene. .ibured was..In be quer of bailes an ney in a vair 
place. az Cursor AZ. 15687 He ras vp o be place [Cote 
plasse] Pathe honurd him in, 7a 1366 Cusucer Row. Rose 
637 In many places were nightingales, Alpes, finches, and 
wodewales. e1qoo Vhiree Aings Cologue 31 In summe 
plaas Fe grounde is hizcre and in summe plaas lowere, 1426 
Aupetay “ees ior In hel ne purgatore non other plase. 
14.. Vow. in We.-Wiilcker 736/9 /7oe confragum, a plays 
where the whyrwynd metes. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 402/2 
Place, docus. 1535 Covernare 2's. cxli. 4, I haue no place 
to fle vnto. 1568 Grartos Chron, Il. 672 At tyme and place 
conuenient, 1600 J, Pory tr. Leo's Africa vi. 278 It is an 
extreme hot and drie place, bringing foorth no corne at all, 
hat great plenty of dates. 1613 Purcuas /'lerimage v1. 
xlil. 534 Not staying aboue three or fonre dayes in a place, 
as long as the grasse will serue their Camels. 1625 N. 
Carventer Geog. Det. u. i. (1635) 1. The description of the 
‘Terrestriall Globe, so farre forth as it is dinided into places, 
1658 Jorments of Held in Phenéix (1708) 1). 440 Some say 
Hell isalocal Place, Augustine saith it is not a Place. 1736 
Suetvocke Hoy. rovnd World Pref. 18 The day, hour and 
place of the sea in which the ship was taken. 1850 Texxvson 
In Mem, citi, We leave the well-beloved place Where first 
we gazed upon thesky. 1890 Besant Demouiac i, 18 Even 
that is better than to have your shame proclaimed nll over 
the place. 1897 Iestue. Gaz, 13 Mar.s’t The Act expressly 
declared such betting in any place, whether in or out of an 
enclosure, to be an illegal practice..."Vhey had arrived at the 
conclusion that any area, covered or uncovered, to which 
persons were known to resort for the purpose of betting, 
and where professional bookmakers resorted for the purpose 
of carrying on their calling, should be held to be ‘a place’ 
within the meaning of the statute. 


b. The portion of space actually occnpied by 
a person or thing; the position of a body in 
space, or with reference to other bodies; locality ; 


sitnation. 

3170-6 Lamsaroe Peramd, Kent (1826) 221 There is 
variance..touching the true place of that building. 1600 
Suaxs, 4. 1’. £.1. i. 204 In the world 1 fil vp a place, 
which may bee better supplied, when J haue made it emptie. 
1603 — Alvas. for M1. ti. 110 Though you change your 
place, you neede not change your Trade. 3603 ouLaxn 
Phutarch 815, The Stoicks, and Epicurus doe holde, that 
there is a diflerence betweene Voidnesse, Place, and Roome: 
for Voidnesse (say they) is the solitude or vacuitie of a 
body: Place, that_which is fully occupied and taken up 
with a body: but Roome or Space, that which is occupied 
but in part. 1678 Hoanes Decanz.ii. 17 Then 1 may define 
Place to be The precise Space within ca the Body is con- 
tained. 1 Locke Mune. Und, m. xiii. § 7 We say it 
hath kept the same Place:..it hath changed its Place. 1706 
Puts s.v., Place is said to be either Absolute or Relative, 
the former being that Space which any Natural Body takes 
up or fills; but the latter is the apparent, secundary or 
sensible Position of such a Body, with respect to other con- 
tignous or adjoyning Nodies. 1777 Scott. Paraphrases Vi. 
iv, The trembling earth deserts her place, 1837 WnHewett. 
Hist, Induct. S€.(1857) 1. 209 The Categories are. substance, 
quantity, relation, quality, place, time, position, habit, action, 
passion. 4 

+e. Shorl for ‘place of battle’, ‘field’. Oés. 

13.. Sir Beues(A.) 61 Were ich alse stip in plas, Ase ever 
Gil, me fader, was, I wolde.. Figte wip gow euerichon. ¢1330 
R. Brussxe Chrow, Wace (Rolls) 16384 Prytty dukes slayn 
y pat plas. 1375 Barnoux Sruce 1x. 528 Lot the best of 
thair cumpany Left ded behynd thame in the plass. 2705 
tr. Bosman's Guinea 181 Vhat Engagement is very warn 
which leaves one thousand Men upon the place. [1872 
Freeman Norn. Cong. 1V. xvii. 47 We are inclined to 
wonder..that every field did not become a loca) and un- 
recorded Place of Battle.] 


| fpartement. 


| would..Kiss the 


PLACE. 


+d. 7o fave or win place: to lose or gain 
ground, to retreat or advance. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Aruce xu. 563 Thai wan plass ay mair & 
mai On thair fais. /éfdé. xu. 271 ‘Thai war than in-till sa 
gret effray That thai left place ay mar & mar. 

+4. spec. A piece or plot of land. Ods. 

(Med.L. placea, placia, from 1215 in Du Cange.) 

1337 (March) Survey in Tynemouth Chartulary \f. 230. 
Idem Robertus tenet unam placeam quz vocatur Prieres 

lace, et reddit vjd. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 106°One place of 
his tenement in the towne of pees the which conteynyth 
in lengthe viij, perches and x. fote, and in brede.. tiij. perchis, 
and itij. fote. /did. 545 One place of a curtilage hyng in 
the towne of SWS ord. 1460 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin 
(1889) I. 306 Hit be lawfull to the rent gaderer of the citte to 
take in all voyd placis of the town that beryt chef rent, 

5. a. A portion of space in which people dwell 
logether; a general designation for a city, town, 
village, hamlet, etc. 

133.. &. LE, Addit. P. A. 1033 As lohan hym wrytez..Vch 
pane of pat place had pre jatez, ¢1380 Wycuir Wes. (1880) 
439 Plasis pat han chirchis approprid. 3458 Voltingham 
Ree. V1. 366 Schepley and in odor plassus. ¢1470 Gol. § 
Gaw, 157 Thare come ane laithles leid air to this place. 
1628 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Jenniless Pilgr. (1872) 22, I held 
on my journey..unto a place called Carling bill, 1626 R. 
Prexe 7‘hree to One Cij, 1 am a Deuonshire-man borne, 
and T'auestock the place of my once-abiding. 1697 Drypes 
Virg, Georg. Mt. 17,1..shall.. With Foreign Spoils adorn my 
native Place. 1704 e Trapp Adra-Alulé u. i. 359 The loss 
of this important Place. 1814 Jane Austex Mansf Park 
(1870) I]. vii, 1 could not expect to be welcome in such 
a smart place as that lie. Brighton, 1843 Penny Cycl. 
X XVII. 666/2 Schools at Tours and other places in France. 
1866 Datly Tel. 10 Jan. 7/4 Hanover is, as the Americans 
would phrase it, ‘quite a place". 

b. A residence, dwelling, house; a seat, man- 
ston, palace ; formerly sometimes, a religious house, 
aconyent; also sfce. the chief residence on an estate; 
a manor-house; a country-house with its surround- 
ings. Also place-house (see 29). (CE Welsh pids.) 

a1349 Hamrote WMedit. Passion Wks. 1896 1. 95 Of alle 
pe housis and prisouns pat pei heelden bee ynne..& elosid 
wip-ynne in her placis. ¢3386 Cnaverr /*rof. 607 With 
grene trees shadwed was his place. 1420 #. £2. Wills (1882) 
$3, I wull pat..my brothir [hane) a place in Duffelde, ..pat 
1} purchesede. 3463 Bury Wits (Candied 20 ‘The welle 
werke afore my place. @1548 Hatt Chrow, Len. Vill 
203 b, Ye haue hearde before how the kyng had purchased 
the Hysshop of Yorkes place. rg61-2 Keg. Privy Conncit 
Scot. T, 202 Vhe places of freris, as yit standand undemolissit. 
1611 Cotcr., A/anofr, a Mansion, Mannor, or Mannor- 
house; .:a place, or chiefe dwelling place. 1796 Statist, Acc. 
Scot. XVUL 570 An old tower or castle .. called the old 
Place of Mochrum, 1806-7 J. Beresroro Aliseries Hunt 
Life (1826) xvi. xiv, 181 To be dragged by a soi-disant 
man of taste through every corner of his new Place, within 
and without doors. 1891 S$. Mostyx Curatica 143, I called 
at your place..last night, but Dan said you had been gone 
half an hour. 1902 R. Hicnens Lexdoners 33 Mitching 
Dean was Mr. Rodney's place in Hampsbire. 

+c. A fortress, citadel, ‘strong place’; a fortified 
city. Obs. 

[Med. (Anglo) L. Azecea 1409 in Rymer (Du Cangeel 

1575 Keg. Privy Council Scot. VW. 448 The Tour Fortalice 
and Place of Rosdew, 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly Il. 375 
Palna Nuova in Friuli. .is one of the best places in Europe. 
It hath nine royal bastions [etc.]. _ 1693 Jeu. Cut. Teckely 
1v. 64 Since it durst afterwards besiege one of their strongest 
Places. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Place in Fortifica- 
tion usually signifies the Body of a Fortress, 1829 Pantio. 
logia, Place, in war and fortification, a general name for all 
kinds of fortresses. 3849 in Cratc. 

d. A building, apartment, or spot devoted to 
a specified purpose, (Usnally with specification, 
as place ofamusement, of resort, bathing-place, etc.) 

Asvother place, in House of Commons .phraseology, the 
other house, the House of Lords. Place opwvorehif: see 16. 

130 Patscr. 255/1 Place where justyce is mynystred, 
1bid., Place to bathe one in, theres, 1540-1 
Enyor /mage Gov. 78 ‘Their places of easement ouer the 
riuer. 1560 Dats tr. Sleidane's Commnt, 47 b, Colledges and 
such other places were fyrst founded for the pore. 1617 
Moryson Zéfu. t. 3 The Exchange where the Merchants 
meet is a very pleasant place. 1653 Watton Angler t, 2, I 
know the thatcht house very well: | often..taste a cup of 
Ale there, for which liquor that place is very remarkable, 
1714 Avoison Sfect. No, 556 P7 The Coffee-houses have 
ever since been my chief Places of Resort, 1789 Burke Sf. 
Io. Comm, 6 Feb, Speeches 1816 IVI. 394 The present 
minister, he understood, had been called ‘a beaven-born 
minister’ in another place. 1875 JowEtr Pato (ed, 2) M11. 
376 A theatre, or a camp, or. .some other place of resort. 
1901 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. ae The Chapter House. .is to be, 
as the Bishop of Southwark said, ‘a place of speaking for 
the wants of the diocese ’. 

@. A particular part or spot in a body or surface. 

1377 Lanct. 2. Pe. B. xu. 275 He hadde a cote of crysten- 
dome..Ac it was moled in many places, 1382 Wycuie 
2 Atags v. 11, 1 wende that he schulde goon oute to me, .. 
and touche with his hond the place of the lepre, and helen 
me. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 9477 Paris bend vp his bow.. 
Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of his 

erson to perse. 1600 SHaks. A. ¥, #. At. il. 45 The 

icar.. hath promis‘d to meete me in this place of the 
Forrest. 1665 Hooke A/icrog~. lv. a14 Eight. -legs,. each of 
them joynted or bendable in eight severa places or joyuts. 
1999 Med. Frnt. 1. 23 The blistered place was healing very 
fast. 1804 Axn Tavtor Aly Alother vi, Who..when] fell... 
lace to make it well? 1868 Wag. for 
Votne Feb. 48 My nephew..taunted him with his com- 
panions..and T soon saw that we had touched a sore 
place. A/ed. A wet place on the floor. There are two 
specially difficult places in the ascent. 

+b. Chess. A square on the board. Obs. rare. 


PLACE. 


1562 Rownotuum Jaye Cheastes BJ, The rowes where 
euery one of them are set I wyll name Seates; the other 
which be emptie I wil name them places or houses in- 
differently. 1725 Bertin Chess 54 White, the king in his 
bishop's place. ee 

7. A particular part, page, or other point in 
a book or writing. 

61325 Spec. Gy Ward. 294, I shal 30u shewe in pis place, 
What foie beth sholen han tfere, re seruen god on eorpe 
here. ¢1380 Wycur Seé. Wés. 11. 104 Crist seip in anoper 
place bat be world hatip bes apostlis. 1617 Moryson /¢7n. 
‘Yo Rdr., The First Part of this Worke,.. in some obscure 
places is barren and unpleasant. .but in other places I hope 
you will judge it more pleasant. 1661 Fete /fammond 142 

is Catalogue had an especial place for sequestred Divines. 
1690 Locke /fum. Una. 1. xii. §.9 If any one should ask 
in what place are the verses..; the use of the idea of place, 
here, being to know in what part of the book that story is. 
1861 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret xii, 201 ‘They shut np her 
lesson-books and lost her place. 1881 N. 1. (R.V.) Lake 
xx. 37 But that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed, in 
the place concerning the Bush. 

+b. A (short) passage in a book or writing, 
separately considered, or bearing upon some par- 
ticular subject; a text, extract. Ods. 

I=L. locus; cf. Commoxpiace.] 

1526 Pilgr. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Saynt Gregory ex: 

undynge the same place of scripture sayth [etc.}. ¢ 1555 

ARPSFIRLD Divorce flex. VI17 (Camden) 282 The wails 
all bepainted. .with places of holy Scripture. 1612 Brinstry 
Lud, Lit, viii, (1627) 123 Many places may trouble the 
greatest schollers at first sight. 1641 Vind. Sinectymnuus 
vi. 85 The last place he bringeth out of Hierome is a most 
rare place. 1654 Wurtock Zoofomia 454 The nimble 
Perfunctorinesse of some Commentators (that skip over hard 
Places). 1743 J. Morris Ser. vii. 203 They do not under- 
stand such places. : E : 

te. A subject, a topic: esp.in Logie and Khel, + 
= Locus 56.1 2. Obs. 

¢1530 L. Cox Rhe?. (1899) 45 The places or instrumentes 
of a symple theme, 158: Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Cont. 1. 
(1586) 5b, I neuer learned the places from whence argu- 
ments are drawen. 1597 Bacon (é/t/e) Essayes. Religious 
Meditations, Places of perswasion and disswasion. 1620 
T. Grancer Div. Logtke 11 Certaine places, or heads, to 
which. . Logicall inuention directs vs. 1654 Z. Coxe Logick 
162 The place from Unlike, is either Simple [or] Compound. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic u. xvii. 69 Of Canons be- 
longing to Consentaneous Places, or Places from whence 
Arguments are drawn. .. And first of those belonging to the 
Place of Notation or Etymology ; and this has two Canons. 

8. In technical uses : 

a. Astron. The apparent position of a heavenly 


body on the celestial sphere. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. w Kalendar 120 Reckon- 
ing a Degree for each Day.., you shall have the Place of 
the Sun exact enough. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. 1, 
Place of the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sign of the Zodiack, 
and Degree of it, which the Planet is in. 1842 Penny Cycl, 
XXII. 448/r When observations of a star, made at two 
different periods, have been cleared of the effects of aberra- 
tion and refraction, the only difference between the two 
places ought to be that due to precession and nutation, 

th. Geom, = Locus sb. 3. Obs. rare. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Place Geometrich, is a 
certain Bound or Extent wherein any Point may serve for 
the Solution of a Local or Indetermined Problem. /é/d., 
Place Siuiple, or Locus ad Lineam rectam,as the Geo- 
meters call it, is when the Point that resolves any Prohlem 
isin a ee Line. /6id., Place Solid, is when the Point 
is in one of the Conick Sections. a : 

+c. Falconry, The point or pitch attnined by 
a falcon or similar bird of prey before swooping 
down on its quarry. Ods. (or arch., after Shaks.) 
1605 Suaks. Mach, ww iv. 12 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place. 1636 Massixcrr Bash/ Lover v.ii, Though 
she fly in An eminent place, to add strength to her wings, 
And mount her higher. 1806 T. Tuornton Sporting Tour 
Eng. viii. (1896) 178 Eagles .. can have no speed, except 
when at their place: then, to be sure, their weight increases 
their velocity. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. xviii, In * pride of 
place’ here last the eagle flew. i 

da. Mining. A drift or level driven from side to 
side of a wide lode as a beginning of a slide. 

ITI. Position in some scale, order, or series. 

9. Position or slanding in the social scale, or in 
any order of estimation or merit; rank, station, 
whether high or low. b. adso/, Wigh rank or 
position ; dignity, 

¢1325 Deo Gratias 3 in FE. &. P. (1862) 129 So pouert 
aves hap my plas. @1§86 Sipnev Arcadia (1627) 237 

e holding place and estimation as heire of Arcadia. 1601 
R. Jounson Avugd. §& Conmnrw. (1603) 69 The other 
Dukes, amongst whome, the Archduke of Austria holdeth 
the highest place. 31641 Hixpe 9%. Sruen xxxviv 114 A 
young Gentleman..of great place for his birth and bloud. 
1682 Wooo Life 29 Nov. (O. H.S.) III. 32 Duke of Ormond 
to keep his old title but to take place in England as duke. 
1822 W. levine Braced. Hall iii. 24 Of late years, since he 
has risen into place. 1852 Mars. Stown Uncle Tom's C. xvi, 
Thold to being kind to servants—but you must make ‘em 
know their place. Eva never does. 1870 Rocrrs /is¢, 
Gleanings Ser. 11. 4 Poor men often rose to eminent place. 
1876 GiaostoxE Glean. 11. 339 We have not attempted 
to ascertain his [Macaulay's] place among historians. 1893 
Lewin in Bookman June 85/2 As an English critic of Eng- 
lish literature, his place is in the front rank. Zod, To keep 
inferiors in their proper place. sen 

e. Racing, etc.; A position among the placed 
competitors : sec PLAcE v. 5d. 

1885 Daily Tel. 30 Sept. 5/3 Even a larger sumof money was 
invested by the public upon Lonely for a place in the 
St. Leger. 1885 Stes 4 June 10/3 oyal Hampton, who 
was ridden ont for a place, was a bad third. 


| vouchsafe your place with us, 
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10. Arith. The position of a figure in a series, in 
decimal or similar notation, as indicating its value 
or denomination: in f/. with numeral, often used 
merely to express the number of figures, esp. after 
the decimal point in a decimal fraction, 

1542 Recorpe Gr, Artes (1575) 43 A Place is called the 
seate or roome that a Figure standeth in. 1656 H. Pruvirs 
Purch, Patt, (1676) 2% 1 have abreviated this Table to 
four places fof decimals} 1706 W. Jones Sya. Palmar, 
Matheseos 6 A Number has so many Places, as there are 
Figures in it. 1706 — /atrad. Math. 103 A Figure in the 
1st, 2d, 3d, ete. Decimal Place. 1841 Penny Cyc XIX. 
186/2 He also calculated the ratio [of #] to 55 decimal places, 
fbid. 189/1 A manuscript..in which it was carried to 154 
aa 1876 Tait Rec. Ade, Phys, Se. ix. (ed. 2) 223 

Vhich contains some thirty-five places of figures, 

11. A step or point in the ordcr of progression. 
Mostly with ordinal numeral or its equivalent 
Cfirst, next, last, etc.) preceded by 7: tv the first 
place = firstly, first in order; etc. 

1639 Act in Arch. Maryland (1883) 1. 69 All debts growing 
due for wine..or other licquors shall is paid in the last 
place after all other debts are satisfied, 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Traz, 325 Two thousand. .lost their lives, and 
the Priests in the first place. 1711 Apnison Sfect. No. 39 
? 7, T must in the next place observe [etc.]. 1888 Braycr 
Amer, Comnrw. 11, Vi, 301 In the first place, frost strikes 
deeper [ete.]... In the next place, the streets are more often 
disturbed. Pe 

IV. Position or situation with reference to its 
occupation or occupant. 

12. A proper, appropriate, or natural place (for 
the person or thing in question to be in or occupy) ; 
sometimes in an ideal or imaginary region. (Sce 
also 19 ¢, d.) 

1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. xix. 57 He 3af largely alle his lele 
lyges Places in paradys at her partynge hennes, ¢1440 
Promp. Parn, 403{2 Place, or stede, situs. 1526 Pider, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2h, Hath place deputed & assygned 
to them by god & nature. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemrcan's Fr, 
Chirurg. siv, There is a common pronerhe that all thinges 
haue theire time, theire place, and theire sayson, 1600 
Suaxs. Afuch Ado i. i, 48 Meere’s no pie for you maids, 
t7ir Anvison Sfect. No. 131 P 8 The Country is not a 
Place for a Person of my Temper. 1713 M. Henry .Mvek- 
ness & Quietn. Spirit (1822) 147 We are all offenders: and 
the bar is our place, not the bench. 1802 Worosw. 72 
Small Celandine 6 Long as there are Violets, They will 
have a place in story. 1849 Macautay Ast, Fug. v. 1. 605 
But the genins aehieh® at a later period, humbled six 
marshals of France was not now in its poe place. 1897 
Ruoscomyt White Rose ciruo 305 The two lovers took their 
places, kneeling on the curb. .of the fount. 

b. fig. A fitting time, point in the order of 


cvents; occasion, opportunity, 

1382 Wyeur fect, xii. 17 Forsoth he found not place [1539, 
1611, 1881, no place] of penaunce. ¢ 1400 Destr. 7 ray so40 
Here is plainly no place in pis plit now, Your wille for to 
wirke. 1413 Pilgr. Sowée (Caxton) 1. xv. (1859) 17 Repent- 
aunce ne prayer may here no place haue. 1661 STiLLIncre. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. v. §& 7 When the Egyptian Kingdom was 
first founded, is not here a place to enquire, 

c. fig.‘ Room ‘; reasonable occasion or ground. 

1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 17 There willbe 
no place left for caluanie, 1654 I]AMMoND Fundamentals 
60 There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
same which we now call the Apostles Creed. 1721 Bestiny 
Proposals for Priuting New fest. 4 1a the Sacred Writings 
there’s no place for Conjectures or Emendations. 

13. The space which one person occupies by 
usage, allotment, or right; a seat or accommoda- 
tion engaged ina public building, conveyance, or 
the like, a space at table; seat, station, quarters. 

1390 Gower Conf, V1. 125 Janus with his double face In 
his chaiere hath take his place. 1568 Grartox C4von, 11. 

The king. .commaunded him to sytte downe againe in his 
place. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v.ii, In the meane time 
1788 Mar. D'Arsiay Diary 
(1842) IV. 62 Indeed I trembled at these words, and hardly 
could keep my place, 1806-7 J. Berrsrorn Miseries Hunt, 
Life (1826) v. xix, After having fee'd very high for places at 
Mrs. Siddons's benefit. 1812 Cot. HawkeR Diary (1893) 
1, 45 Having taken places for Ferrybridge. 188: Mattock 
Rom, 19th C. 1. iit, You must lay another place..as we 
shall be five dining this evening instead of four. 1884 Chr. 
World 19 June 453/2, Accommodation is provided for 
4,670,000 children, showing an increase of 32,000 places, 

b. With fossessive or of: The space previously 
or customarily occupied by some other person or 
thing ; room, stead, lieu; often in phrases zx (the) 
place of, instead of, in the room or lieu of, in ex- 
change or substitution for; 70 ¢ake the place of, to 
be substituted for, to stand instead of. 

1533 Caomwett in Merriman Zife & Lett, (1902) 1. 353 
His Rates is contente that your grace in tbe lewe and 
place tberof shall hane bis letteres patentes of the Justice- 
shipp of his Forestes. 1566 Chegue Bk. Chapel Royal 
(Camden) 2 Mr. Alsworthe died .. and Robert Greene of 
Poules sworne in his place. gga Suaxs. 1 Yew. 177, w. iit. 
25 O God, that Somerset..were in Talbots place. 1646 
Gittespie Male Audis 54 For that passage concernin 
Excommunication its supplying the place of the swor 
1793 Bepoors Calculus 23 The pills were now substituted 
in the place of the solution. 1844 Herscuet #ss. (1857) 556 
In place of immediately entering into business, he continued 
to reside for some time with his parents. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 142 Their places were supplied by men 
who had no recommendation but their religion. 18975 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 27 In the Laws..religion takes the 
place of philosophy in the regulation of human life. 1885 
Sci. Amer. laa, 7/1 The aquamarine contains oxide of 
iron in the place of oxide of chromium. 


| the short 
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14, An office, employment, situation ; sometimes 
Spec. 1 government appointment, an office in the 
service of the crown or state. (Cf. b.) 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref 1. App. iv. § Such persons..every 
one, according to his ability to serve in the commonwealth, 
to he set in place. 1631 J. Done Podydoren 17 Hee may 
well clayme a boat-sons place in Barkleyes Shippe of fooles. 
1633 Dp. Wann (ard Texts, NV. #28 A Priest, and there- 
fore by his very place professing examples of holinesse and 
charity. 1661 Fuucer Worthies 1. (1662) 17 The Office 
of Lord Treasurers was ever beheld asa Place of great charge 
and profil, 1687 in Alagd. Coll. §& Yas, 2/\O.11.S.) 78 To 
amove the said Mr. John Hough from the Place of Presi- 
dent. 1710 Apnison Vater No. 162 7 1 In my younger 
Years I used many Endeavours to get a Place at Court. 
1714 Swirr J’res. St, Affairs Wks. 1755 I. 1. 208 This 
general ambition of hunting after places. 1749 Freiutne 
fom Jones vu. viii, Good servants need not want places. 
1838 Marrvat Jac. faiths. xxxvi, He purchased a patent 
place, which he still enjoys. 1891 Puch 18 Nov. 212/1 
Couldn't let you do it, sir. Much as my place's worth. 
Mod. Has he gota place yet? He has got a place iu the 
Custom House. She (a maid-servant) is leaving her place, 
and going home, 

b. Without @ or f/.: Official position, esp. 
of a minister of state: = Orrice sd, 4b. 

@ 1568 Ascitam Scholent, Pref. (Arb) 17 ‘The most part 
were of hir Maiesties most honourable priuie Counsell, 
and the rest seruing hir in verie good place. 1607-12 
Bacon #ss.. Great Place (Arb) 278 Men in Great Place, 
are thrice Sernants: Seruants of the Soueraigne or State; 
Seruants of Fame; and Sernants of Businesse. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C. 23 Twenty four Magistrates... These 
chuse all Publick Officers out of their own number, ‘Them. 
selves continue in place during fife. 1702 Ang. Pheophrast. 
173 Place shows the man; some for the hetter and some fur 
the worse. 1774 Gotpsm. Aefal. 41 "Twas his fate, un- 
employed, or in place. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. Ixxii, He 
exactly the just medium hit "Twixt place and patriotism. 
1871 Mortey Crit. Afisc., Condorcet Ser. 1. (1878) 47 To ghut 
their insatiable craving for place and plunder. 

ec. The duties of any office or position; (one’s) duty 
or business. ITence + 40 perform one's place (obs.). 

1652 Mitton in WMarzedl's Is. (Grosart) U1. 9 If..1 shall 
need any assistance in the performance of my place, 1655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) 11, 272 Beinge to ould to per- 
forme the plaice, 1884 W. C. Ssatu Avédrostan 72 She'll 
think It is her place to keep me company, 

V. Phrases. = *With other sbs. 

15. Lace of arms [ad. ¥. place Carmes]; a. Au 
open space for the assembling of troops. 

Provision for various kinds of these, either temporary or 
permanent, is or was formerly made in the laying out ol 
encamping grounds or fortifications : see quots, 

1598 Bareer Shcor, Warres Glos. 252 Place of armes 
generall: is the place of assemhlie, where the people of 
warre are ranged in o:der of battell. 170g J. Harris Ler. 
Techni. s.v., Place of rms ina Garr ison, isa large ope 
Spot of Ground in the middle of the City, where the grear 
Strects meet, else between the Ramparts and the Houses, 
for the Garrison to Rendezvous in, upon any sudden Alarm, 
or other Occasion. 1724 De For Aleut. Cavalirr (1840! 
205, 1 was posted upon a parade, or place of arms. 1727-41 
Cuamnrrs Cyed., Place of aris, ina camp, isa large space 
at the head of the camp, for the army to be ranged in and 
drawn up in batialia, 1823 Crasn Sechnol, Dict. s.v., 
In offensive fortification those lines are called places of 
arms on parallels which unite the different means of attack, 
1853 Srocguecer Wilit. Encyel, Re-entering place of arvis 
is an enlargement of the covered way of a fortress..; it 
serves. .for assembling troops previously to making sorties. 


b. A strongly fortified city ora fortress, used as 
an arsenal or magazine, or as a place of retreat; 
also, ta tent at the head of cach company where 


the arms were stored (o0és.). 

1704 J. Hares Lew. Techn.t, Place of Aris, when taken 
in the General, isa strong City which is pitch'd upon for the 
Magazine of an Army. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4466/1 It is 
said the Germans design to make St. Germano ..a Place of 
Arms, 1768 Simes Aftlit. Dict., Place of arms of a camp, 
are the belltents, at the head of each company, where they 
lodge their arms. 1849 Macautay J/ist. Eng. ii 1. 190 
Dunkirk was., prized..not merely as a place of arms,..but 
also as a trophy of English valour. 

16. Place of worship [see 5d]: A place where 
religious worship is performed; sfee. a building 
(or part of one) appropriated to assemblies or 
meetings for religious worship: a general term 
comprehending churches, chapels, mceting-houses, 
synagogues, and other places in which people 
assemble to worship God. 

In isthc., place of worship occurs in the sense ‘ worship- 
ful place (cf. sense 5 b), house of a person of rank ‘; in 16th c. 
in that of ‘honourable post or position *. The existing use 
is app. shortened from ‘place (of assembly or meeting) for 
religious worship ’, occurring in Statutes, from 1689 onwards, 
recognizing the public religions worship of Protestant 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews. In these statutes 

form is rare and late (see quots, 1832, 1846). 

[1470-85 Matory Arthur tv, xiii, 135, 1 wold fayn be at 
some place of worship said syr Arthur that I myghte reste 
me. /dd, vit. xxv. 310 Hit was neuer the custome of no 

lace of worship..whan a knyghte and a lady asked her- 

rugh,and they toreceyne hem & after to destroy them that 
benhis gestes, 1592 Greene Upst.Courtier Wks. (Gros.) XI. 
236 The shamelesse vpstart..that hath a hungry eie to spie 
out,..and a flattering toong to intreat for some void place 
of worship.) 

1689 Act 1 Will, & Mary c. 18 § 4 If any Assembly of 
persons dissenting from the Church of England shall be had 
im any place for Religious Worship. [é¢éid., Except such 
Persons come to some Congregation or Assembly of Reli- 
gious Worship allowed or permitted by this Act.) 1791 
Act 31 Geo, 171, ¢. 32 § 6 1f any Assembly of Persons [ste 


PLACE. 


fessing the Roman Catholic Religion shall be had in any 
Place for religions Worship. 1812 Ac# 52 Geo. 111, c 15 
§ 2 @nargin) Places of Religious Worship certified an 
registered. 1832 def 2 4 3 Will, IV, c. 115 (margin) 
Roman Catholics to be subject to the same laws as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, with respect to Schools and Places of Wor- 
ship. 1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. IV, c 30 (title) An_Act to 
exempt from Poor and Church Rates ail Churches, Chapels, 
and other Places of Religious Worship. 1846 Acé9 § 10 
Vict. c $9 § 2 Persons dissenting from the Worship or 
Doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and usually attending some Place of Worship other than 
the Established Church. 1853 4c¢ 16 § 17 Vict. c. 137 § 62 
Any Cathedral or Collen Church, or any Building 
registered as a Place of Meeting for Religious Worship. 
1855 Act 18 & 19 Vict. c. 8« (Preantble) Save as therein 
exeepted with respect to Places of Worship of the Estab: 
lished Church and otherwise. 

{1997 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XV). 71/2 margin, OF clean 
and unclean beasts, and the place of worship [tn the Mosaic 
Law].] 1816 J. Witson City of Plague Poems 1825 1. 263 
Her soul serene, That tike a place of worship aye was hushe 
By day and night. 1857 Mrs, Cartyte Leté. Th. 334 They 
had gone every one to her different ‘ Place of Worship’. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 10 St. Mary’s [a district church 
in a town} is a place of worship rather than a church to 
the minds of the townsmen. 

17. One's heart (lies) in the right place: sce 
Heart sé. 54. Zo have a soft place in one's heart 
for, to regard affectionately, be well-disposed to- 
wards, be fond of. 

1809 Matkin Gif Blas 1, xii? 2 God knows if his heart lay 
in the right place for all that! 1894 Brack wonr. Perdycross 
25 Mr. Penniloe had a very soft place in his heart for this 
young lady. 

** With prepositions. 

18. From place to place. From one place to 
another, and so on in succession. 

¢1380 Wyenir és. (1880) 457 Crist wente mekely fro plase 
to place. 1568 Grarton Cdrov. 11. 1361 He pervsed the 
whole towne.., from place to place. 1711 Apoison Sfect. 
No. 98 ? 3 This holy Man travelled from Place ta Place. 
lod, Nomads who roam about froai place to place in search 
of pasture for their cattle. 

19. In place, etc.: +a. Before or without mov- 


ing away; on the spot; then and there, immedi- . 


ately. So dn the place. on or upon the place. Obs. 
e3290 S. Eng. “eg. 1. 110/138 So pat heo i-cristned was.. 
and i-spouse in be place. @ 1330 Noland § 1°. 504 He toke 
him in be plas, & to be castel he went. a1g25 Cursor J. 
i600 (Trin) Pis worde he seide anoon in plas. 1600 FE. 
3Lount tr, Conestaggia 217 ‘Vo sell them at lowe prices 
vpon the place. 1665 Temptn Les to Sir J. Temple Wks. 
1731 I]. 4,1 told him upon the Place, 1 would serve his 
Majesty the best 1 could in it. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1004/3 
On the part of the Suedes, 2000 were killed upon the place. 
+b. In presence, present, at hand, on the spot. 


So upon the place. Obs. 

@1425 Cursor AM, 3078 (Trin.) Archere was he beste in plas. 
1590 SPENSER FQ. 1. ¥. 36 They all, beholding worldly wights 
in place, Leave off their worke..'o gaze on them. 1670 
Marvett Corr, Wks. (Grosar) 11. 345 Those matters can 
not be transacted by the Post, but men must he upon the 
place. 1682 in Scott, Antig. (1901) July 4 Without .. ever 
acquainting him, albeit he was wpon the place. Bee 

@. In its original or proper position; in posttion; 
in situs spec. in Geol.; in Afining, applied to a 
vein or lode situated between fixed rocks. 

1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Cont, 108 ‘That the eccle- 
siasticall jurisdiction remayne in place as it nowe is, 18 
Huxcey Alem, Physiol, ph }¥. 9 20 The liver is investe 
by a coat of peritoneuin, which keeps it in place. 1881 
Ravonn dfiutag Gioss., In place, ..occupying, relative to 
surrounding masses, the position that it bad when formed 
1884 Knicut Dict. Afeck. Suppl., Piacer,.. includes all 
forms of mineral deposits excepting veins in place, 1884 
Anna K. GREENE Leavenworth Case iit. 8 The open piano 
with its sheet of music held in place hy a lady’s..fan. 

d. fig. In his or its proper or fitting position ; 
in one’s element, at home; in harmony, limely. 


(The opposite of out of place, 20.) 

1897 Chicago Advance 4 Feb. 138/2 If Mr Manss were 
not a successful pastor, he would be very much in place as 
n journalist. i 2 Ds 

e. J (some one’s) Place: in (his) position, 
situation, or circumstances ; situated as (he) is. 

1735 T. Hitt. Zara u, i. 11 What have 1 done, .. Beyond, 
what You wou'd, in my place, have donc? 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover wt. Wks. 1799 11. 89 What could Ido? Put 
jou in my place. 1870 Reape (#ét/e) Put Yourself in 

is Place. 
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[noyses)..How-gat first he com in place. /é7d. 18623 And 
pus bicome pat oile in place. /d/d. 22405 For if sant michel 
eum to pines, to dome befor vr laverd grace. 1390 GowER 
Conf, 11, 84 Hou that metall cam a place. 1579 Tomson 
ves Sernt Tint. 114/2 When y* honour of God commeth 
in place. 
tb. To occur, take place. Ods, 
@1425 Cursor AL, 2884 (Trin.) Lecchery .. Pe foulest pat 
ever coom on plas. /did. 13131 Tita feste day coom in plas. 
+c. To come into a position (to do something). 
61450 Merlin xxiv. 444 And gladty ther-of wolde thei ben 
a-venged, yef thei myght come in place. 
22. Pind place. To find room to dwell or exist, 


to have being (7 something). 

a 1729 Concreve, To Cynthia 5 Can Discontent find Place 
within that Breast? 1839 Yeowrtn Aue Brit. CA, x. (1847) 
105 Confidence in their own strength found no place in their 
counsels, 1846 Trexcu .V/érac. vi. (1862) 189 And now the 
solemn awakening finds place. 

23. Give place. [lo make room, make a way, 
get ont of the way; to yield /o, give way fo; to be 
succeeded by: see GIVE v. 47. arch, exe. fig. 

1382, etc. [see Give @. 47a-d]. ¢ 1460 Towneley Afyst. 
xxiv. ro Stynt, TF say! gyf men place. 1§26 Prigr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1532) 14 The water deaydyng it selfe, & gyuynge 
place to them for theyr passage. 1571 R. EpwaRbes 
Danon & Pithias in Waal. Dodstey 1V. 92 Give place; let 
the prisoner come by; give place. ciggg Capt. Wyatt 
RK. Dudley's Voy W. tnd. (Hak. Soc.) 35 The Generall gane 
place to his earnest suite. a@x1604 Hanmer Chron. [ret. 
(1809) 165 Hee prudently governed his Church some thirty 
yecres, and gave place to nature. 1746-7 Hervey Afedit. 
(1818) 211 What was gay..as well as glitcering. .gives place 
to an universal gravity. 1871 R, Ectis Catudlus Ixiv, 268 
Thessaly'’s youth gave place to the Gods high-throned in 
heaven. 

24. Have place. 
to have being or existence (71, avong, etc. some- 
thing); to exist ; to be situated, have lodgement. 

1398 TREvisa Barth. De P. RAtt, xii, (1495) dj/2 The vertue 
. waturalis., hath pryncipall place in the lyuer. 1489 CaxTON 
Faytes of A.W. vii. 247 YC all sinnes were punyshed in this 
worlde the Jugesof god shulde haue noo place. 1526 TinnaLe 
John viii. 37, Ye seke meanes to Kyl me be cause my 
Sayinges have noo place in you. 1624 Bepe.t Lefé, vii. 110 

3ut this. hath no place amongst all your motiues. 
Mums #ss., Remark, Customs (1817) 1. 366 The same law 
had place in Thehes. 1896 Dx. Arcytt Pitlos. Belief 117 
The notion..that time ..can have no place in Nature except 
as a mere condition. .of human thought. 

+b. To have or take precedence (also ¢o haze 


the place): = 27. Obs. 

1659 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 272 These persons peti- 
tioning are dangerous... Safety must have place of all, 1686 
Pior Staffordsh. 285 The female Sex, which according to 
the custom of England has always the place. 

+25. Hold place. To obtain regard, to pre- 
vail; = 27b. (See also 9.) 

1513 More Aich. 1/f in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 757 If 
either kind [= nature] or kindnesse liad holden place. /éid, 
762 If some folkes friendship had not holden 
with the king then any respect of kindred. 

26. Make place. +a. To make room or space 


| for; to give a position, station, or office 40, Obs. 


£. Li (the) place of, instead of: see1zb. Zdhe | 


first, second, mext, etc. place: see 11. 

20. Ont of place. Ont of, or not situated in 
the natnral or appropriate position; misplaced ; 
Fg. wnsuitable, unseasonable. 

Ixgg1 Rontnson tr. Afore’s Utop. (1895) 73 Wordes and 
saynges, brought furth so out of time and place, to make 
sporte and moue laughter.]_ 182a [see Out or, IIT]. 1853 
Maurice Theol. Ess. 77 The ordinary methods of con- 
troversy are entirely out of place. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel 
(1876) 346 The two verses .. are evidently..out of place. 
1892 Law Times XCIL. 158/1 1t may not be out of place to 
examine it here, 

*#e* With verbs. 

21. Come in place. +a. To come to be, come 
forth, originate, turn up; to come into notice, 
appear; to appear, present itself for consideration, 
Also become 111 (10, etc.) place. Obs. 

araag Leg. Kath. 1316 Ne funde we nowhwer nan swa 
deope Ilearet pat durste sputin wid us; and 3ef he come in 
place [etc.]. @ 1300 Cursor AL. 5589 (Cott.), I sal tell yow of 


@1400-§0 Alexander 2277 (Dubl. MS.) Pen makes be prince 
hym a place & prestly hym maches, 1565 T, StaPLeton 
Fertr, Faith 113 Ml mercie shall make place to every tnan 
according to the merit of his workes. 158 G. Perm tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 56 To furnish himselfe with 
such good giftes, that he make himself place, be desired, 
honoured, and esteemed, 1 ps T. Wasuixaton tr. Aicholay's 
Foy, 1. x, 86b, Making place for al commers. A 

b. To make places (Change-ringing): said of 
two bells which shift their position in successive 
changes so as to make room, as it were, for another 
bell which is struck successively before, between, 
and after them. 

1872 Exracomne Ch. Bells Devon, etc. ii. 221 The..terms 
of the art are enough to frighten an amateur,.. Hunting, 
dodging, snapping, and place making. 1880C. A.W. TRovre 
in Grove Dicé. Alus. 1. 334/2 In change-ringing terms the 
4th and sth are said to ‘make places *. 

27. Take place. +a. To take effect, to suc- 
ceed; to be accomplished or realized. Ods. or arch. 

1460 Capcrave Chron, (Rolls) 153 Alisaunder the Pope 
gaf us leve for to edifie coventis in these places..but there 
tok no place but Clare and Wodous. 154a Upatt in Lets, 
Lit, Men (Camden) 2, I am..as well contented that my 
suite hath not taken place. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
vit. 304 When the Christian religion began to take place in 
Egypt. @ 1766 Mas. F. Surrtoan Sidney Biduiph 1V. 30 
This design can’t possibly take place till next winter. 1789 
Westey H’ks. (1872) 1V. 465 His medicine immediately too! 
place, 1825 Knapp & Bartow. Wevgale Cai. IV. 334/2 Two 
shots..did not take place. : 

+b. To find acceptance; to have weight or in- 


fluence. Ods. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arh) 17 These playn testi- 
monyes of the scripture wolde take no place with Tindal. 
1665 J. Ween Stone-Heng (1725)33 Then must the Corinthian 
Columa be condemned..if Baldo'’s Judgment take Place. 
1797 Baacuen Farriery npr. (1757) 11. 134 This Doctrine 
..1 don’t expect will take place with many. @ 1774 Gorosm. 
Hist. Greece 1, 1 Among an unenlightened people every 
imposture is likely to take place. 

+e. To take precedence of; to go before. (Cf. 


9.) Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordou (1602) 7, Whether a_fes. 
cobler or schootemaister, being hut a Jay brother..ought to 
take piste and go before a secular Priest. 1626 5, D'Ewrs 
in Ellis Ortg, Let?. Ser. 1. I11. 219 Whe Lorde Conway tooke 

lace of all barons. agit Brit, Afol/o 111. No. 149. 2/2 

Vhich Woman takes Place? 1721 Braviny Philos. Ace 


1752 | 


tter place 


PLACE. 


Wks. Nat. 188 After this, the Physick Garden at Oxford 
takes place in Reputation. 1814 Jane Austen Mlans/, Park 
xxiii, Though Miss Crawford is ina manner at home, at the 
Parsonage, you are not to be taking place of her. 

td. To take up or have a position; to be present. 

1622 WITHER Misty. Philavete Gj, Marke, if euer red or 
white, Any where, gaue such delight, As when they haue 
taken place In a worthy womans face. 1653 H. More 
Auntid. Ath. 1. vii. (1712) 61 The Uses indeed of the fore- 
named Plaats.. take place 50 in every Affair of Man. 

e. To come into existence, come to pass, happen ; 
to occur (in place or time). 

1770 Laxcnonne Pfutarch (1879) I. 207/2 These respects 
being paid, aad silence taking place. 1816 Prayrair Va‘, 
Phil, V1.145 The shadow may reach the earth, and a total 
eclipse may take place. 1 A. Ropertson Mugrets, etc. 
217 Uhe police were informed of what had taken place. 

f. To take the place of: sec 13 b. 
VI. 28. Short for PLACE BRICK, 
1843 Mech. Mag. XXXI1X. 192 The difference between .. 


stacks and places ten shillings, 


a. To have room to exist; | 


VII. 29. attrid.and Comb., as place-description. 
~disease, -tllustration, name, -poetry; place-lound 
adj.; esp. in sense 14, as flace-broker, -monger, 
-mongering, -steker; place-begeing, -loving, -proud, 
-seeking adjs, ; place act, the Act of Parliament ex- 
cluding persons holding office under the crown from 
sitting in the [louse of Commons; ‘} place-being, 
the faet of being or dwelling in some particular place, 
habitat (ods. rare); place betting, the aclion of 
backing a horse or other competitor for a ‘ place’: 
see gc} place-bill (cf. place act); place-book, 
a blank book for the collection of interesting or 
valuable literary extracts ; = Co)IMONPLACE-BOOK ; 
place horse, a horse which comes in among those 
placed: see Place v. 5d; place-house = PLACE 
56.5 b; tplacelike e,, local; place-making: sce 
26b; place-skating (U. S.) = Ficure-skating; 
place-woman, a female office-holder under govern- 
ment. Sce alsoPLAcE BRICK, PLACE-HOLDER, PLACE- 
HUNTER, PLACE-KiCK, PLACEMAN, 

1903 Iests. Gaz. 9 Sept. 10/1 The "Place Act, by which 
holders of places of profit under the Crown are ineligible for 
the louse of Commons. 1367 Mapcet Gr. Forest 79 Cheli- 
dros the Serpent..is in *placebeing, one of those kindes 
which be doubtful. For it is now abiding vpon the earth 
now in the waters. 1885 Jes 4 June 10/3 "Place Betting. 
1742 H. Warrote Let. fo Mann 8 Apr., The *Place Ball 
has met with the same fate from the Lords as the Pension 
Bill and the Triennial Act. 1827 Hautam Coust, //ist, 
Il, xvi. 617 We owe to this ministry the place-bill of 
1743, Which ., seems to have had a considerable effect; 
excluding a great number of inferior officers from the 
house cf commons, @16s9 Ossorn Charac. etc, Wks. 
(1673) 619 In the “Place-Book of virtue and vice, 1808 
Knox & Jens Cor7, I. 431 It might be .. useful to keep 
the plan open for continual increase, in the way of, not a 
common, hunt a special place-book. 1647 Futter Good 7h. 
tz Worse F. (1841) 132 When we are time-bound, *place- 
bound, or person-bourid so that we cannot compose ourselves 
to make a large solemn prayer. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXX. 
267 Lawyers, aad speculators, and “place-brokers. 1892 
Spectator 16 Jan. 93/1 No writer has left us so many *place- 
descriptions which can be. .identified with actual localities. 
1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xiv. 233 Beriberi, a “place 
disease like malaria. © 1890 a// Afald G, 19 Sept. 7/3 Such 
an animal.. would..be looked upon as a winner, or, at least, 
a *place horse ina race, 1675 WycneRLEy Country Wife 
1, 1, I kate London: our *place-house in the country is 
worth gk thousand of 't. 1674 N. Farrrax Buik & Setv. 85 
Sal they would bear no “place-like respect. 1839 Record 
at Oct., The time-serving and *place-loving spirit. 1785 
Truster Afod. Times 111. 77 Seeing..aa advertisement.. 
from a man who advertised places under government to be 
disposed of..1.. waited on Provider the *place-monger. 1868 
Viset, STRANGFORD Selection (1869) I. 344 The Athenian 
bureaucrat or placemonger. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commntw, 
1. xxv. 371 A monstrous system of bribery and *place- 
mongering. 1868 G, Stepnens Renic Dfon. 1. pe xvi, 
*Place-names are.. found both on Old-Northern and on 
Scandinavian-runic pieces, 1884 H. Rix in Ge. Words June 

3/2 Speculating on the origin of place-names. @ 1619 
KcETCHER (Vit without Af. 10.1, To be *place-proud. 1895 
Outing (U. S.) XXVIL. 206/1 To his mastery of edges and 
*place-skating he owed his ability to defeat the great skaters 
of the world. 1817-18 Copsetr Resid. U. S. (1822) 257 
Sinecure placemen and *placewomen. 


Place (plas), v. a4, and fle, placed 
(plast); also 6 Sc. plasit, plaist, placeit, 6-7 
plast(e; fa. pple. Gyplasde. [f.PLace sd. So F. 
placer (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.).) 

1, évans. To put or set in a particular place, 
position, or situation; to station; to posit ; 72g. to 
set in some condition, or relation to other things. 


Often a mere synonym of pzd, sed. 

1gsx T. Wicson Logike (1580) go This manne, is no 
Rhetoricien, hecause be can not place his cee in good 
order. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Corte. 25 he Arche- 
Pyoere of Treverswas placed right oueragainst themperour. 
Ibid. 333 They place this as a general! Rule, 1565 Gotoinc 
sar..tBking the towne placed a garryson in 
Epist. vii, Dv, A younge man in 
a chare At ease yplasde. 1870-6 Lamaaror Perantd. Kent 
(1826) 227 A Castle high, and thundring shot, At Quin- 
hronghe is now plaste [se waste]. 1602 in St, Papers, 
Dosti. (1870) 226 We delivered the goods..and placed two 
of our company aboard each ship. 1630 Pryxse Asti- 
Armin. 120 It placeth Election..within our owne com- 
mand. 1663 Grrpirr Counsel 99 The placing a Gate or 
Doore. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 167 Placing one Foot 
of a pair of Compasses on a Plane, 17a Strenn Sfect. 


Czsar 29b, 
it. 31567 Drant Horace, 


PLACE. 


No. 423 ® 2, I was so placed..that I could not avoid hear- 
ing. 1800 Med. Frul, WV. 26 He used to place the patient 
under a pump, and allow the water to play over him, 1818 
Cause Digest (cd. 2) VI. 568 Thereby tau land ont of 
circulation, during any one life. ae ARDNER Geo, xiie 
153 Three points, however they may be placed, must always 
lie in the same plane, 1896 Law Times Rep, LXXIII. 
61/2 ‘To place gatekeepers at level crossings. 

. To put or set (a number of things) in the 
proper relative places, z.¢, in order or position; to 


arrange, dispose, adjust. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par, Acts 2 In lohn I haue 
..only placed the texte and diuided the paraphrase. 1553 
T. Witson hes. (1580) 6 What helpeth it though wee can 
finde good reasons, and knowe how to place them? 1613 
Porcuas Pilgrimage 368 He obtaineth places of honour, 
which can most fitly place his words. 1638 Junurs /’aint, 
Ancients 118 Which things..in painting, draw the eyes by 
their glittering brightnesse, though they be never placed by 
any art. @ 1787 Pores Ep. Yervas 71 Shonld the Graces ail 
thy figures place. 1777 Surrioan Scé. Scand. 1. iii, (Stage 
direction) Places chairs. 

2. To appoint (a person) to a place or post; to 
put in office; sfec. to induct to a pastorate. 

1870 Schort Somme rst Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. § 4 Sic as 
ar preichers alreddie Naceit. 1607 SuaKs. Tiwron 1. iii. 35 
This yellow Slave, Will.. place Theenes, And giue them 
Title, knee, andapprobation. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
1. ii. 16 Placing deserving men according to their merit. 
1817 Jas, Mut Brit, fndia WU. v. ix. 694 These com- 
missioners were..to have the sole power of placing and dis- 
placing all persons in the service of the Company. 190% 
Robert Andersonii.& When my father was ‘placed’ as fourth 
minister of the Relief Church. — 

b. To find a place or situation for; to arrange 
for the employment, living, or marriage of; to 
settle. Sometimes const. + forth (obs.), oud. 

1596 Daayton Piers Gaveston cli, Those in Court we for 
our purpose plac’d. 1633 Br. Hate Hard Texts, N.T. 213 
Whether..to keep them at home in an unmarried state, or 
place them forth in Wedlock. ax6s2 Brome “ng. door ut. 
i, At an old wives house in Bow-lane That places Servants. 


17gr Jounson Rambler No. 170 ® 6 He had resolved to | 


place me happily in the world. 1847 Magrvat Ciildr. N. 
Forest xxv, If 1 can only place my sisters as I want, Hum- 
piney and I willseek onrfortunes. 1889 Spectator 21 Sept., 

athers lament. .over children whom..they cannot ‘ place % 
8. To put (a thing) into a suitable or desirable 
place for some purpose, sfcc. a. ‘To put out 
(money, funds) at interest; to invest. Often with 
out. b. To put into the hands of a particular 
(selected) person or firm (an order for something 
to be supplied). ¢. To dispose of to a customer. 
d. To arrange for the performance or publica- 


tion of (a play, literary production, or the like), 

1700 Farquuaa Coustant Couple 1. ti, 1 suppose twenty 
or thirty pieces handsomely bape will gain the point. 17173 
StreLe Guard. No. 2 ® lacing money on mortgages. 
1765 Aci 5 Geo. f/f, c. 26 Preamble, With Power to the 
‘Trustees .. to place out the Moncy..on Real securities in 
Scotland. 1858 T. Darton in Aferc. Marine Mag. V. 
338 The best mode of grains funds at Bangkok. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Frail. 7 May 2/3 ‘The demand for Florida 
orange-trees .. is.. increasing. Many large orders have 
already been placed for next season. 1893 Pret eee Valley 
342 All ordersof the French Government which they needed 
to place in England, rgor Dass in West. Gaz. 27 Aug. 
8/1, I have had six plays ‘placed ’ at a cost to myself in trial 
matinées of hundreds of pounds, /3/d., A single play placed 
on the evening bill. 

4, fig. To put, set, fix, repose (faith, confidence, 
esteem, etc.) #7 or ov a particular person or thing. 

r6ar T. Wittiamson tr. Gowlart's Wise Vieillard 7 How 
are they to be..pittied, that haue nothing whereon to rest 
and place their assurance. 1654-66 Eant Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 646, 1 found my passion was unworthily plac’t. 1700 
H. Wastey in, Pepys’ Diary (1879) V1. 233 His qudement 
..in placing his friendships. 1711 Strete Spee’, No. 53 
P 3 If our Sex knew always how to place their Esteem 
justly. 1823 Sovtuey Nelson 11. vi. 34 A man, upon whose 
sagacity..hecould place full reliance. 1849 MacavLay Hist, 
Eng, x. 11. 591 No confidence could be placed in any of 
the twelve Judges. 

5. To determine or indicate the place of; to 
assign a place to. & To assign or refer to a par- 
ticular locality or set of circumstances; to locate. 
b. To assign a certain rank or station to; to rank, 
class. ©. To fix the chronological position of; 


to date; to fix, determine (a date). 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evil Ess, (Arb.) 139 For sayth 
he [Cicero], aske a Stoicke which Philosophie is true, he 
will preferre his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques. So..the 
Epicure. .as soone as he hath placed himselfe, he will place 
the Academiqnes next him, 1662 Stituincrt. Orig. Sacr. 
1. i. § 20 Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year, of 
Othoniel. 1707 Curios. in Hush. Card. 118 Having 
excluded them from the Society of Men, Reiners them 
among..Beasts. 1737 Pore £ss. Mfan 3. 50 hen, in the 
scale of reas’ning life, ‘tis plain, There must be, somewhere, 
such a rank as Man: And all the question..is. .if God has 

Jacd bim wrong? 1885 Pall Afal? G. 24 Mar. 3/2 Lord 

ytton,..learned in American dialects, could no doubt 
‘place’ her particular peculiarities of pronunciation. | 

d. Racing. To state the place or position of 
(a horse, etc.) among the competitors when passing 
the winning post, which is usually done officially 
of the first three only; 0 de placed, to obtain a 


place among the first three. Also fig. 

183r Macautay Ess., Boswell's Fohnson (1887) 180 Boswell 
is the first of biographers, He has no second. He has 
distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is not 
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worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere. 1849 Ata. Smitu Potticton Leg. 161 However 
yon start, you'll never be placed. 1863 Kincstey Hater 
#aéb,i, She came in nowhere, and is consequently not placed. 
1895 Daily News 4 Sept. ae The last-named trio provided 
the winner and the placed horses. 

6. To assign, attribute, impute, ascribe. a. To 
hold (a quality or attribute) to reside or consist iv 
something. +b. Torefer (a fact or circnmstanve) 
fo something as a cause; to ‘put down’ Zo, Obs. 

1608 Wittet //erapla Exod, 839 They placed a certaine 
religion in the shadow of trees, 1631 GouGE God's Arrows 
ur. $8, 199 They did not place honour or honesty siinply in 
victory. 1697 Lockr Kepl. to Bp. of Worcester's Ans, to 
his Let. 97 Whether..P am. mistaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dis-agreement 
of Ideas, r8oz Mrs. E. Paxsoxs lyst. Visit 1. 105 He 
placed it [her delight] to the ease it would afford her 
anxiety. 1814 JANE AUSTEN AMansf. Park xliv, She... places 
her disappoinunent..to her being. .Jess affluent than many 
of her acquaintance. 

7. Football (Rugby). To get (a goal) from a 
place-kick. 

1890 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 A goal placed froma try. 
1896 Fete 8 Feb, 207/1 Thompson placed a goal, 

Place, obs. erron. f£. pécas (pl. of PLEA: sce 
Common PriEas) ; obs. f. PLEASE. 

Placeable (plétsab’l), a. rare. [f. PLace z. 
+ -ABLE,] Capable of being or liable to be placed. 

1802-12 Bexriuam Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) V.179 The 
privy seal being placeable and displaceable by the king. 


| Placebo (plis#be). Pl. -os, -oes. [a. L. 


plactbo (1 shall be pleasing or acceptable), 1st sing. 


fut. ind. of pdacére to please: also used in OF, in 
senses § and 2.] 

1. Ece?, In the Latin rite: The name commonly 
given to Vespers in the Office for the Dead, from 
the first word of the first antiphon (/%/acedo Domino 
in regione vivorum, Vs. xiv. 9, Vulg.). 

az2zzs Ancr. &. 2z Efter euesong anonriht sigged ower 
Placebo. ¢1380 Wvertr His. (1880) 57 Prelatis hen more 
hounden to bis prechynge. .pan to seie matynes, masse, euen 
song, or piacere e440 Yacol's Well 110 Clerkys seydin 
Placebo & dirige for his soule. 1535 Lane. Hirdis (1857) IL. 
163 Schall synge and say placcbo and dirige on nyght. 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. v. § 5. 248 He, earned a miserable 
livelihood. .by singing placebos and diriges. 

+2. Inallusive phrases: Zo sing (2), play (with), 
make, be at the school of placebo, etc. to play the 
sycophant, flatter, be servile or time-serving. Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 60 Pe uerbe 2enne is bet huanne hi alle zingeb 
‘Placebo’, bet is to 2igge: ‘ini lhord sae zop, mi lhord 
deb wel’. ¢1386 Cuaucer ars. 7. ? 543 Flatereres been the 
deueles Chapelleyns that syngen euere Placebo. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. defa Tour Hvb, He onght..not flatere hym ne make 
the placeho. 1554 Knox Godly Let. A viij b, Nowe they haue 
bene at the skoole of Placebo, and ther they hane lerned.. 
to dannse as the deuill lyst to pype, 1583 Leg. BA. St An: 
drois Prol, 78 Plaing f/acedo into princes faces. 1607-8 
Bacon Gen. Naturaliz, Wks. 1879 1. 467 1f any man shall 
think that I have sung a placebo, for mine own particular, 
1 would have him know that I am not so unseen in the 
world. 1679 J. P. Lett. Friend in Country 3 Where every 
one would sing a Placebo to the rising Sun [the next Meir 
to the Crown]. ‘ 

+8. A flatterer, sycophant, parasite. (In Chaucer 


as proper name.) Oés. 

£1386 Cuaucea Alerch. T. 234 Placebo seyde o Ianuarie 
brother [etc]. 1426 Lypc. De Gurl. Pilgr. 22417 Fflateryng 
.. Somme callen hir Placebo, ffor sche kan maken an Eccha 
Answere eure ageyn the same. a1§72 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop .. having his placeboes and 
jackmen in the toun, buffatted the Freir, and called him 
Heretick. a@16gx Catperwooo fist. Kirk (1843) 1. 220 
Placeboes and fintterers went to court, 

4. Med. (See quot. 1811.) Also fig. 

1811 Hoorza Med. Dict., Placebo,..an epithet given to 
any medicine adapted more to please than benefit the 
patient. 1824 Scotr Sf. Rouan's xx, There is nothing 
serious intended—a mere placedo—just a divertisement to 
cheer the spirits, and assist the effect of the waters. 1885-8 
Facce & Pye-Smity Prine. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 203 It is pro- 
bably a mere placebo, but there is every reason to please 
as well as cure our patients, 

Hence Placebo'io a. sonce-ad., of the nature of 


a placebo. 

1880 A. Furst Prine. Med. 1093 This was given regularly, 
and became well known..as the ‘placeboic remedy’ for 
rheumatism. 

Pla‘ce-brick. ovig. A brick made of soft 
clay, and laid on a prepared ‘place’ to barden 
before being bumt: see quot. 1753; ow, an ordi- 
nary stock brick which has been imperfectly burnt, 
through being on the ontward or windward side of 


the kiln or clamp. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 41 Place-bricks. 1783 
Campers Cye/. Supp. s.v. Brick, Place-bricks..so call 
because of a level smooth place just by where they are 
struck or moulded... where they are left till they are stiff 
enough to be turned on their edges.., they carry them to 
stacks,.. they are covered with straw on the top, till they 
are dry enough .. to be burnt. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, 
Build, 343 Place-Bricks are too frequently poor and brittle. 
1847 SMEATON Builder's Man. 19 Place bricks are the refuse 
of a burning, and are in fact those which have not been 
pea burnt. 1881 Voune Every Man his own Mechanic 
$ x55 Prices per 100 at which bricks mre quoted: place- 
bricks, 4s. 6d.; grey stocks, 5s.3 red stocks, 6s. [ete]. 


Placed (plist), ff/.a. [£ Puack v. + -ED1] 
Put or set in a particular position or condition ; 


PLACEMAN. 


located, situated ; holding place or rank: sce the 
vb. Placed minister, a pastor inducted to a charge. 

1933 P. Laxpsay f/uterest Scot, 124 Where one placed 
Minister dies at least three young men are licensed. 1796 
Instr, & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 75 When the Regiment forms 
open Column of Divisions, behind a pliced Flank Division. 
1818 Scott //rt. Mid/. vi, He was in orders, but was not a 
placed minister. 1844 P. Harwoop //ist, /rish Keb. 50 
Every liberal..motion..was unfailingly crushed by placed 
and pensioned majorities. 1890 Daily News 17 Feh. 3/5 
Brownie .. finished’ fifth, ‘heodolite, the second favourite, 
alone dividing him from the placed horses. /éid. 3 Nov. 4/7 
Blackheath beat the London Scottish by a placed goal to 
a penalty goal. 

+ Pla-ceful, a. Obs. nomce-wd. 
“FUL 1.J @) 

161g CUarMAN Odyss. 1x. 134 And in their precinct (Proper 
aa placefull) stood the troughs and pailes, fn which he 
milkt. 

Pla-ce-ho:lder. One who holds a place or 
office. +a. One who acls as deputy for another ; 
a lieutenant, substitute, proxy. Sc. Obs. 

1g60 in Calderwood //ist, Avré (1843) 11. 13 Committed by 
the place-holders of the ministric. 1566 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1, 451 His deputtis and place haldaris. ¢1610 Sir 
: AEEvE Men. (1683) 188 ‘Ihe Prince, who is God's place- 
holder. 

b. One who holds office under the government. 

1818 Mooxe fudge Fam. Paris ii, ros A youth of parts, 
Who longs to be a small plnce-halder, 1848 W. H, Kury 
tr. Z. Blane's Hist. Ten Y. VY. 238 The strength of govern- 
ment. -resulted, not from its having some thousands of place- 
holders. .at its disposal, hut from the means it possessed of 
making its will reach everywhere, 

So Pla'ce-holding a. 

1830 Lo. J. Russert Select Sp. § Desf. (1870) ¥. 296 That 
corrupt and place-holding Parliament. : 

Pla‘ce-hu:nter. One who secks persistently 
fora place or post in the public service. (With 


unfavourable connotation: cf. ’LACEMAN.) 

3713 STEELE Guard, No. 29 716 The lonick laugh .. is 
esteemed hy judicious place-hunters a more particular mark 
of distinction than the whisper, 2812 Axaniaer 19 Oct. 
666/1 Place-hunters and Fortune-hunters. 1898 Bonny 
Frane Vi. 1. vii, 434 Moderate men who are not place- 
hunters, and are therefore impartial witnesses. 

So Pla’ce-hunting sé, and a. 

1823 in W. Cobbett Aur. Rides (1885) 1. 276 A place- 
hunting lawyer, 1860 Mint. Aepr. Gort, (1865) 34/2 Place- 
hunting .. is a form of ambition to which the English .. are 
almost strangers. 1898 Boptey France II. mm. v. 257 The 
place-hunting solicitations of constituents. 

Pla-ce-kick. football. [f. Phace sb. + Kick 
sh] (Sce quot. 1856, and cf. Dror-Kick.) 50 
Pla‘ce-kick v., Pla‘ce-ki:cker, Pla‘ce-ki-cking. 

1856 Andes for Football, St. Peter's Schoal, Vork ii, A place 
kick is a kick when the ball is previously placed on the 
ground... Kick off must be a place kick, / hid ix, Et [the 
football] is to be place-kicked, and not dropped. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 20 Oct. 173 A try, from which the champion place- 
kicker .. gained a goal. 3892 Darly Nets 17 Oct. 5/1 [He] 
played for Scotland, and did the place-kicking at the early 
nge of sixteen. 1896 Hest. Gaz. 6 Jan. 2/3 ‘This place- 
kicking record was the least creditable feature of the gume, 


Placeless (plé''slés),¢. [f. PLack sd, + -LEss.] 
+1, Withont a fixed place or home; having no 


place. Obs, rare—'. 

1387 Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) V. 261 Panne pe Saxons. 
strong men of armes, and placelees to wone ynne [L, Sa.ro- 
num gens, sedibus vaga], were i-prayed of be Britouns forto 
come in to Bretuyne. 

2. Not confined to place; not local ; not bounded 


or defined. 

1598 SvuvesteR Du Bartas u. iu. [atposture 210 Holding 
a place-less place. 1630 J. ‘T'avtor (Water P.) Sexller Wks. 
mt. 19/2 Sucha placelesse place is Purgatory Created hy the 
Pope without God's leaue. a 1834 Coreripce Picture 129 
Placeless, as spirits, 1881 Fraser Berkeley 212 Onr placing 
and dating intelligence ninst be inadequate to the placeless 
and dateless Intellect. 

3. Having no stated 

1644 Prysxe & Waker Frennes's Trial 5 With the date- 
lesse, namelesse, plucelesse, seallesse Proclamation inclosed. 
1878 D. CAMPBELL Rational § True Gosp. xv. 80 Dateless, 
placeless wonders are not very credible, 

4. Having no place or post; 
remunerative employment. : 

1831 Lincoln Herald 28 Jan., Placcless walked the pensive 
Whigs. 1864 Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. zz0/t The landless and 
placeless Irish gentleman. 

+Pla-cely, @. and adv. Obs, [f. Pace sb. + 
-LY.] a. adj. Of or ertaining to place; local, 
spatial. b. adv. Locally, spatially. 

1 6 Coverpate Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1.455 
Imagining I cannot tell what manner of placely presence. 
1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 85 The placing of body 
between two ghostly beings, would not give them a placely 


behaviour. 
= Masse in H.G. Dugdale Zi (1849) 


b. 1548 Gest Pr. 1 
App. 1. 86 Christes body be presented in thee bred ..not 


placely as ther placed, spaced, and mesured, but ghostly. 

Placeman (plésmé&n). [f. Peace sé, 13 + 
May sé.1] One who holds an appointment in the 
service of the sovercign or slate; almost_always 
with depreciatory or hostile connotation: One who 
is appointed (or who aspires) to such a position from 
motives of interest, without regard to fitness. 

1741 Protests of Lords \i.15 A constant majority of place- 
men meeting under the name of a Parliament to establish 


jevances instead of redressing them. 1754 Hume é/ist. 
Paz: 1. xv. 369 The Sherriffs and other placemen na made 


[f. Peace sé. + 


place or locality. 


out of office or 


PLACEMANSHIP. 


interest to be elected. 1763 Brv?. Mag. 1V. 235 In 1679 the 
House of Commons brought in a bill for excluding placemen 
and pensioners from seats in parliament. 1830 Lo. J. 
Russece Select. Sd. §& Desp. (1870) 1. 296 In the first Parlia- 
ment of George 11 it is stated that 257 placemen had seats 
in this House. 188: PAslad, Record No. 3443. 4 One of the 
most disheartening signs of the times is the facility with 
which the crimes of politicians and placemen are condoned 
by the people. Mr 

[lence Pla‘cemanship, the position or character 
of a placeman. 

31833 Fraser's Mag. VIL. 751 When placemanship is com- 
bined with Whiggery, the combination is. .odions. 

Placement (plésmént). [f. PLack v, +-MENT: 
cf. F. placement (d’Aubigné 1616), and displace- 
ment, replacement.| The action of placing, or fact 
of being placed; placing, arrangement. 

1844 Sreruens BE. Farm V1. 683 A malformation in the 
placement of its tines. 1834 Ya/i's Mag. XXL. 304, 1 
cannot consent to the placement of such a word in our 
Dictionaries. 1887 Pop. Sct. Monthly XXX1. 415/2 In pro- 
portion as the placement of the loan disturbs the market 
value of the commodities, 1 fe C. Rosinson in 19¢h 
Cent, Dec. 961 Art treasures .. have found their way.. to 
abiding placements from which there can be no return. 


+Placency. Os. [ad. L. placéntia (post- 
class.) snavity, f. placéui-em: see PLAcENT a.] 
The quality of pleasing, pleasantness; disposition 
to please or gratify. 

1639 Sattmaasue Policy 153 Men are naturally prone..to 
bend in placency towards their superiours humours. 1649 
Butwer Pathomyot. u. ii, 1o2 The cause or matter of 
molestation or placencie. 

+Pla:ceness. Oés. vare. ([f. Puace sb. + 
-NESS.] The quality of having or occupying a 
place; position, locality. 

1674 N. Fatarax Bulk §& Selv. 78 It cannot but harshly be 
said, that the world has a placeaess or whereness at all, 
/bid. 84 Such a thing as placeness or stowage. 

+ Placent, sd. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. placenta 
acake: sec Puacenta.] A flat cake or tablet. 

1603 F. Hraine Cert. Rudes (1625) B ij b, Certaine Placents 
or Amulets confected of Arsenicke. 1617 T. AnAms Gem, 
Pract. Phisiche (N. §& Q. 7th Ser. VII. 29), Clarified hony, 
which must he so hard that you may make small placents 
or trocisces of it. 

Placent (ple'sént), a. rare. [ad. L. placént-enr, 
pr. pple. of p/acére to please.] Pleasing, gratifying. 

1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage's Afystic Div. 71 Under 
the plausibl pratext, placent notion, specious name, .. and 
fair construction of that famous Evangelic Canon. 

*] Misused for: Favourably disposed, propitions. 

1898 C. Reaor in New Cent. 1V. sox A winning cause to 
placent gods is dear. 

|) Placenta (plasenta). [L. placenta cake = 
Gr. mAakdeis, -devra, contr. -ovs, -obvra, flat cake, 
also mallow seed, f. the root mAak- of mAdg, rAdxa 
flat plate. Soin It, Sp., Pg. Fr. in sense 1.] 

1. Zool, and Anat. (Originally placenta uterina 
utcrine cake.) The spongy vascnlar organ, of 
flattened circular form, to which the foetus is at- 
tached by the umbilical cord, and by means of 
which it is nourished in the womb, in all the higher 
mammals, and which is expelled in parturition ; 
the afterbirth. Also applied to a structure having 
a similar function in other animals, as some vivipa- 
rous fishes, ascidians, etc.; see quots. 1875, 1888. 

169 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 65 The Ferns. doth receive Air 
.-from the maternal Blood in the Placenta uterina, or the 
Cotyledones. fbid. 67 The Blood still circulates through 
the Cotyledons or Placenta, 1729-41 Cuambers Cycl. s.v., 
In women, unless in case of twins, &c. there is but one 
placenta. 1835 Ramsspotuam Odstetr. Med. 68 The term 
placenta was derived from its shape, 1875 C, C. Braxr 
Zool, Pref. Sharks bring forth their young alive, and 
nourish them while in the womb by a temporary structure 
called ‘placenta’. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
445 In Sa/pa the developing enbeye is nourished hy a 
placenta formed, in part at least, by follicle cells. 

2. Bot. The part of the carpel to which the 
ovules are attached; also sometimes applied to 
a structure which bears the sporangia in certain 
vascular cryptogams. 

1 Gatw Anat. Fruits vii § 5 The Seeds stuck alt 
round about upon the Ambit or Sides of the Case; or upon 
a great Bed og Placenta within it. 1727 BravtEy Fam, 
Dict. sv. Flower of Parnassus, A Membranous fruit .. 
having ..one cell full of seeds, fastened to a placenta which 
is often very square, 1845 Linorey Sch, Bot. i. (1858) 16 
In the inside of the ovary is a space called the slacenta, 
on which the young seeds, or ovules, originate, 1875, 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 395 The sporangia arise .. 
from some of the superficial cells of the placenta or part 
to which the sorns is attached. 

Placental (plise-ntil), @. (55.) [ad. mod.L. 
placentél-is, {. prec.: see -AL.] 

1. Zool., etc. Of or pertaining to the placenta. 

Placental murmur, sound, fouptet, the sound made by 
the blood entering the distended uterine vessels, heard in 
auscultation during the later months of pregnancy. 

1808 Barctay Muscular Motions 367 From a change of 
function, placental blood is no longer returned to the liver. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. vii. 84 note, No one 
who has ever heard the placental sonfilet. 1876 Baistowe 
The. §& Pract, Med, (1878) 265 The raw surfaces of wounds 
or of the placental area. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleriod), 
placental, the time occupied in the expuision of the placenta, 


b. Furnished with a placenta; placentate. 


930 


1840-48 Owen Odontogr. m1. xi. 501 The development of 
the true molar teeth to their typical number in the placental 
Mammalia, 1871 Daawtn Desc. Man 1. vi. 202 The Mar- 
supials stand.. below the placental mammals. 

2%. Boi. Pertaining to the placenta (of a plant). 

1857 Hexrrey Elen. Bot. § 227 In Leguminosz the 
doutle placental base is so narrow that the ovutes alternate 
with one another. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 259 Ovule.. 
flanked by a column of placental tissue. 

B. sé, Zool. A placental mammal. 

1864 Wenster cites Owen. 1897 Pog. Sci. Monthly Now. 
17 The marsupials, .have been gradually supplanted by the 
more highly organized placentals. : 

||Placentalia (pleséntzliz), 5d. p/ Zool. 
[mod.L. (L. Bonaparte 1837), neuter pl. of pla- 
centil-is adj. see prec.) Placental mammals; a 
primary division of Mammalia, comprising those 
provided with a placcnta: contrasted with A/arsze- 
pialia and Aonotremata. Wt corresponds to the 
more recent divisions Afouodelphia and Eutheria. 

1842 in Branoe Dict. Sef. etc. 1873 J. Gemae Gt. lee 
Age App. 526. : aoe 

Hence Placenta‘lian, a. adj., of or pertaining to 
the Pracentalia: b. sb. one of these. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc, Lex. | 

Placentary (ple'séntari, plisentari), @. (s6.) 
(ad. mod.L. A/acentarius, {. PLACENTA: see -ARV). 
So F. placentatre.] Of, pertaining or relating to 
the placenta ; placental (Zoo/. and Bot.). b. Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the /V/acentalia or Placentaria, 

1843-4 Zrans. Linnean Soc. (1845) X1X. 321 The pla- 
centary hypothesis of M. Schleiden. 1848 Linovey /ntred. 
Bot. (ed. 4 L. 377 Uncertainty in the position of the placentary 
lines. 1864 Wernstre s.v., The placentary system of classi- 
fication. 1895 Sya. Soc. Lex., Placentary, helonging, or 
referring to, the Placenta. 

B. sé. Zool. A placental mammal. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Placentate (pla‘séntet), 2. Zool, [ad. mod. 
L. placentat-us, f. PLACENTA: see -aTE2,] Having 
a placenta: = PLacenTaL a. 1b. 

18g0 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentation (plstnté-fan). [a. F. placen- 
tation, f, PLACENTA: see -ATION.] 

1. Zool, The formation and disposition of the 
placenta in the uterus. 

1880 Huxtey in Zines 25 Dec. 4/1 The non-prehensile 
pes would separate it from the former, and the placentation 
from the latter group. . 

2. Sot. The disposition or arrangement of the 
placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot. ut. xi. (1765) 197 By Placentation 
is meant the Disposition of the Cotyledons at the ‘Time 
when the Seed is beginning to grow. 1848 LinoLey /udrod. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 389 The placentation of Water-lilies.. Broom. 
rapes..and Butomads, is equally at variance with the central 
theory. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) 1. vii. 174 Instances 
of both marginal and free central placentation. 

+Placentiate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. (f. L. pla- 
cént-em pleasing, suave +-ATE®: cf. differentiate.) 
trans. To please, satisfy. 

1694 Morrevx Radelais v. 248 When you're placientated 
[ste], the Fort is won. F - 

Placentiferous (pliesénti-féras), 2. Zool. and 
Bot. [f. Pracenta+-Ferovs.}] Bearing or having 
a placenta, 

1667 H. Orvenavac in PAil, Trans. 11. 512 All Placen- 
tiferonus Animals (if 1 may assume this word) he affirms to 
have three Membranes. 1702 De. Drake in PAI. Trans, 
XXILL 1236 The one [Uterus] being Glanduliferons, and 
the other Placentiferous, 1878 Masteas Hen/rey's Bot. 300 
As though the placentiferous lines were detached. 

Placentiform (plisentiffim), a. Zool, and 
Bot, [f. Puacenta + -roru.] Having the form 
of a placenta; discoid; cake-shaped. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, i ag ate .. Bol. re- 
sembling a cake... placentiform. 186x Bentiey Afan, Bot, 
{1890) 125 When what would be otherwise a napiform root 
becomes compressed both at its base and apex..it is said 
tobe placentiform, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. = 

Placentigerous (plesenti-dzéras), a. Zool. 
and Bot. [t. Puacenra + -Gerous.] Bearing a 
placenta: = PLACENTIFEROUS. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Placentious, 4. Obs. rare. [f. L. placéntia 
suavity, PLACENCY + -ous.] Pleasing, or disposed 
to please; complaisant, amiable, agreeable, suave. 

a 1661 Ferrer Worthies i. York (1662) 230 A Placentious 
Person, gaining the goodwill! of all. 1683 Petrys Fleta 
Afin, 1. 20 Such things as are placentious or pleasing tous. 

| Placentitis (pleséntaittis). Pack. [mod.L., 
f, PLACENTA + -1T18.] Inflammation of the placenta. 

1844 in Duneuison Med. Lex. 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 
1V. 9432/2 Simpson has described an acute and chronic form 
of placentitis. | ’ 

Placentoid (plase'ntoid), a [f. as prec. + 
-O1D.] Resembling a placenta; placeatiform. 

oh in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentophagy (plesénigfadzi). [f. as prec. + 
-PHAOY.] The eating of the placenta. 

1902 Brit. Med. ¥rnl. 12 Apr. gog_In certain parts of the 
Sondan, placentophagy is ha’ itually practised. 

Placentule (plisentiv!). Zot. fad. mod.L. 
placentula, dim. of PLACENTA: see -ULE.J} A 
small placenta (but in quot. 1826 applied to a coty- 
ledon: cf. CoTYLEDON 3). 


PLACID. 


1697 Grew Anat. Fruits v.§ 13 A great Parenchymous 
Boss, which is, as it were, the Bed or Placentula of the 
Seeds; which lie all over it, as in a Strawberry. 1826 Goon 
Bk, Nat. (1834) 1, 164 The cotyledon appears .. necessary 
for the..growth of the seed, and may hence be denominated 
its lungs or placentule. 1898 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Placen- 
tula,..a little placenta: a placentule. 

Placer } (pléso1). [f. Puace v. + -ER1.] One 
who places, puts, or sets; one who pnts in 
place or arranges ; in various technical uses, e.g. 
m Bookbinding,a workman employed in arranging 
the sheets ; in /oi/ery, the workman who puts the 
ware ready for burning. 

1579 Spensea Sheph. Cad, Feb. 164 Thou placer of plants 
hoth humble and tall. 1599 Life Sir 7. Alere in Wordsw. 
‘ecl, Biog. (1853) U1. 135 A sorter out and placer of the 
principall matters in the same [book] contained. 1802 
Sporting Mag. XX. 16 Setters of broken bones, and placers 
of dislocations, 1862 T. Waicut ffist. Dou, Alauners viii. 
153 An asséeur, or placer, took the dishes from the hands 
of the valets, and arranged them in their places on the table. 
1898 C. IF’. Binns Slory of Potter 206 The art of putting the 
ware ready for burning is called ‘placing’, and upon the 
skill of the placer much of the success of the oven depends, 
1go2 Daily Chron. 18 June 10/5 Collaters and Placers 
wanted, 

Placer 2 (plé-sa1). Afining. (Chiefly U.S.) [a. 
Amer. Sp. placer (plase'r) ‘deposit, shoal’, allied 
to placel a sand-bank, f. plaza place.] 

A deposit of sand, gravel, or carth, in the bed of 
a stream, or any alluvial or dilnvial detritus, con- 
taining gold or other valuable minerals in parti- 
cles; a place where this detritus is washed for 
gold, etc. Also jig. 

In U.S. law, Alacer includes all forms of mineral deposits 
excepting veins in place. 

31848 Wistizencs Zour NV. Afexico 24 (Stanf.) The old and 
the new P/acer, near Santa Fe, have attracted most attention 
and not only gold washes, hut some gold mines. .are worke: 
there. 1851 ArrteTon in Longfellow's Life (1891) M1. 21 
Why it is a Golden Legend .. if it be not that it is suc 


| a placer of richness. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 


(Bohn) If. 113 Like diggers in California ‘ prospecting for a 
placer‘. 1858 Lowen Sindy Wind. (1870) 296 It_is a vast 
placer full of nuggets for the philologist. 1874 Raymonn 
Statist. Mines & Alining 325 This placer covers an area of 
perhaps two hundred acres, with probably an average depth 
of 25 feet of gold-bearing earth. — 

b. adirib, and Comb., as placer-diggings, gold, 
omiine, -miiner, -mining, 

1867 Murcuison Silurta xix. (ed. 4) 471 There are placer- 
workings on rocks containing Jurassic fossils, 1868 Isas, 
Saxon Five Years within Gold. Gate 84 Almost wholly 
‘placer’ or surface diggings. 1872 Raymono Statist. Mines 
& Mining 208 Sixty-one placer-claims..nearly all located in 
the southern part of the county. 1879 H. Geoace Progr. 4 
Pov. i, iii. (1881) 55 In the early days of Californian. .the 
placer miner .. picked np..his ‘wages'..in actuat money. 
1881 Lit, Word. (omen S.)21 May 1797/1 The Chinaman 
.-has found it lucrative to continne placer mining where the 
whites have given it np. 1897 Daily News 21 July 5/4 The 
workings on the Klondyke or Deer River are placer mines, 
i, e., the earth is dug up aod washed with sluices, 

Placet (pléset). [a. L. p/acet ‘it pleases’, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of placzre to please.] 

(| 1. The Latin for ‘it pleases (me or ns)’. 

‘The word is part of the form used in the old Universities 
when a question is put to the vote: ‘ Placetne vobis, domini 
doctores? placetne vobis, magistri?’ (Does it please you, 
Doctors? does it please yon, Masters?); the answer being 
*Placet', or ‘Non placet'. The declaration of the vote 
after a connt is ia the form, ‘ Majori parti placet', or ‘non 

lacet ', as the case may be. It is also in the power of the 

ice-Chancellor, or of the Proctors conjointly, to veto any 
proposal hy their ‘ Non placet ’, as in quot, 1893, 

¢1892 Martowe A/assacre Paris u. vi. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/1 
Whilst I cry placet, like a senator. 1893 Lippon, etc. Life 
Pusey 1. xvi. 378 Amidst a tremendous shout of ‘ Placet’ 
froin'the area the decisive formula was uttered, ‘ Nobis pro- 
curatoribus non placet’ [Us, the proctors, it pleases not], 
and the question of the statute was for the time at an end. 

2. as sé, @, The expression of assent or sanc- 
tion (hy this word); formerly, the assent of the 
temporal power necessary for the publication and 
execution of an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

1s89 Nasne Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 5 Whose 
placet he accounts the plaudite of his paines. 1§93 tr. 
Gurcctardini’s Descr. Low-C, 21b, The pope cannot gine a 
benefice, nor a pardon, nor send a bull into the countrey 
without the Princes Placet. | : P 

b. A vote of assent in a council, or in the con- 
gregation or convocation of a university. 

1883 Mfanch. Exant. 1 Dec, 4/7 The report..was rejected 
hy 40 non-placets to 39 placets. x90s Daily News 6 Mar. 6 
‘Why should the University be ‘ruled from the country 
parthes? ',.was asked again hy the ‘ placet ’ party. 

+3. erro. for Puacit, q.v. 

Placfont, erroneous form of PAKTONG. 

1893 Jounstone-Lavis in Nature 12 Jan. 257/2 The 
amplifying lever is composed of fine placfont tubes, .. The 
pendula bob isa flattened cylinder supported by a plac- 
‘ont wire 1.50 m. long. 

Plachart, obs. form of PLacarp. 

Placid (plesid), a. fad. L. placid-zs pleasing, 
favourable, gentle, mild, calm, {. root of p/acére to 
please; see -up}. Cf. F. placide (15-16thc.).] 

1. Mild, gentle; calm, peaceful; unruffled, tran- 
quil, still, serene. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 292 1t conduceth unto long life, and 


to the more placid motion of the spirits. 1669 STurmy 
Mariner's Mag. aaajb, To the end the placid Fruits of 


PLACIDIOUS. 


these my Labours..may be..preserved from the turbulent 
Storms of discontented Spirits. 1671 Mitton 2. A.W. 217 
That placid aspect and meek regard. 19775 Jounson Let. 
to Mrs. Thraie a1 Juty, That you sit down placid and con- 
tent, disposed to enjoy the present. 1832 G. Downes Le/?. 
Cont. Countries J. 93 The..Valley..of Interlaken. .is alto- 
gether of a placid, pastoral character. 1850 Tennyson /# 
Alem. ix, Fair ship, that from the Italian shore Sailest the 
placid ocean-plains, 1871 L. Sternen Playgr. Europe 
(1894) x. 251 The male population is distinctly of a placid 
temperament. v 2a 

+b. Of peaceful disposition towards another ; 
free from anger or wrath. Ods. 

1663 Avon-dintn. 23 To make an atonement, to render him 
placid and gracions. 

+2. Pleasing, agreeable, welcome. Oés. rive. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves t. lix. 92 Those things .. are 
made placid or disgnstful, as fond Opinion catches then. 

3. Comb., as placid-faced, -mannered, etc. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiv, A little fat placid-faced 
old gentleman, 

+Placidious, 2. Obs, 
Pracip + -10us.] = pree. 

1607 Torset, Four-/. Beasts (1658) 125 The Dogs did ., 
discern betwixt Christians and Turks; for towards the Turks 
they were most eager, furious, and unappeaseable, but 
towards Christians, although unknown, most easie, peaceable 


and placidious. 
Placidity (plasiditi). [ad. L. plactditas, f. 
So BF, placidité (1878 


placidus PLACID: see -ITY. 
in Dict, Acad.).) The quality of being placid; 
mildness, calmness, tranquillity, peacefulness, 

1619 W. Sciater £xf. 1 Thess. (1630) 142 First Meek- 
nesse ; secondly Placiditie, as for want of a plainer terme, 
1 am forced to call it. 1766 Cuanorur Life David 1. ii. 
36 He.. behaves with the utinost placidity, moderation, and 
calmness, 1816G. Crann Ang. Synonymes 187/2 Placidity 
is more of a natural gift; serenity is acquired. 1866 G. 
Macvonato Aan. QO. Neighd. xix. (1878) 360 All the placidity 
of his countenance ad vanished. 

Placidly (ple'sidli), adv, [f. Puacip + -L¥ 2.] 
In a placid manner; mildly, calmly, quietly; 
peacefully, without agitation. 

1626 Jackson Creed vit. xxix. § 11 Hee .. sweetly and 
pecdly resigned up his soule into his Father's hands. 1695 
Voopwaro Nat. Hist. Earth m1. i. (33) 145 It placidly 
distends the Tubes and Vessels of Vegetables. 1786 tr. 
Beckford's Vathek (1883) 125 How placidly doth he recline 
his lovely little head! 2877 Mrs. Forrester Jfgnon 1. 24 
The two friends are placidly smoking their cigars by the 
open window, ; 

Placidness (ple'sidnés). [f PLAcip + -NxEss.] 
The quality of being placid: = Pnacipiry. 

3727 Battey vol. IH, Placiduess, Peaceableness, Gus 
1748 Ricnarvson Clarissa (1811) I. xii. 310 To enjo 
yourself with your usual placidness, and not to be ruffled. 
1898 Daily News 15 Nov. 6/1 The British nayey at work 
amidst an armed camp..plied his vocation with placidness. 

Placing (pla'sin), 287. 8, [-1NG?] Theaction 
of the verb PLace; the condition or mode of being 
placed; putting, setting, location; position, situa- 
tion; arrangement, etc. : see the verb. 

1549 CoverDAte, etc. Eras, Par. 1 Cor. 34 The diners 
placyng and vse lof the members]. .apertayneth to the welth 
of the whole body. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's 
Voy. t. xix. 21 b, Haning wel considered the placing of the 

campe, 1611 Suaks. Cyd. ut. v. 65 Shee being downe, 
1 haue the placing of the Brittish Crowne. 1705 HEARNE 
Coilect, 2 Dec. (0. H.S.) I. 111 It stood according to ye old 
Placing, U. 3.7. Yur. 1723 Cuampers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. 1. 116 The commodious and agreeable placing of 
Statues. 182: Gat Aun, Parish xx, More than all my 
absences..from the time of my placing. 1824 L. Murray 
hag. Grant. (ed. 5) 1. 446 The wrong placing of the adverb 
only. 1894 Daily News 26 July 3/3 He won the race so 
easily that little notice need be taken of the placings of the 
remainder of the field. 1898 [see PLacer!], ee A 

b. attrib, as placing-house, the building in 

a china or earthenware factory where the ware is 
‘placed’ in fire-clay saggers or setters in preparation 
for being baked. 

1881 Porcelain Works Worcester 25 The manufactured 
objects being now ready for haking are taken to the placing 
house of the biscuit oven, 

t Placit (plz'sit). Oés. Alsoplacet. [ad. L. 
placit-um: see PLacitum. So It. plactto.] 

1. What is decided or determined upon; an opinion, 
a judgement; a decision, decree, ordinance. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxv. § 5 That Secondarie 
teason..which is grounded upon the placets of God. 1641 
J. Trarre Theol, Theol. iii. 125 Those Masters of opinions 
--that seek to obtrude upon Gods inheritance their conceits 
and placits. 1661 Graxvitt Van, Dogut. 129 As little in their 
Power as the placits of destiny. 31738 Warsurton Div. 
Legat, App. 50 Delivering us the placits of the old philoso- 
phers, 183a J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 70 Oral theorems 
and placits. ews 

2. A plea, a petition. rare. 

, 1812 Scotr Nigel ix, The boon which I am now to ask .. 
is, that your Majesty would be pleased, on the instant, to 
look at the placet of Lord Glenvarloch. 4 

+ Placitatory, a. Obs. rare—, [f. L. placitat-, 
ppl. stem of placitare (Plaut.), freq. of placére to 
please + -ony 2.] = next. 

1569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 164 An other 
exercise of the lawe, which they terme the Arte Placitatorie, 
or els Aduocatorie, 

+ Pla-citory, c. Law. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
placit-nm (sec below) + -ony?.] Relating or per- 
taining to pleas or pleading. 

16so J. Crayton Reports Chancery Pref. aj, The art 


pire ah firrcorane: 
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Placitory..is double, first, that in writing upon the Records: 
.. The other..vocall, which pleads before the Judge to the 
Jury. | 1836 in Smart, and in later Dicts. 

I Placitum (ple'sitém). Ods. exc. Hist. Pl. 
Placita. [L., an opinion, determination, maxim, 
prop. neuter pa. pple. of placére to please; in 
med.L, the sentence of a court, a fine, a trial, a 
plea.] The decree of a judge, the decision or 
determination of a public assembly, a court of 
justice, or the like; heace ‘the public assemblies 
of all degrces of men where the king presided, and 
where they consulted npon the great affairs of the 
kingdom’ (Blount’s Law Dict. 1717). Also, in 
fi. the proceedings at such assemblies or courts, 
debates, trials at law, pleadings or pleas, 

1668 Howr Bless. Righteous (1825) 22 The placita or 
decretals of the Redecmer. 1706 Puituirs, /acitum, a 
Sentence of the Court,an Opinion, an Ordinance or Decree; 
:-In our Common-Law, Placita signifies Pleas or Pleadings; 
it was also sometimes taken for Penalties or Fines. 1769 
Ropertson Chas. {7 (1796) 1. 269 In a placitum or trial in 
the presence of Charlemagne. 1794 G. Avams Nat. § Erp. 
Phitos. VW. xxi. 413 1f the placifa of their predecessors were 
not lost sight of orneglected. 1864 Bavce /Joly Rom. Emp. 
ix. (1889) 138 The placita at which these laws were framed 
or published, would not have been crowded, as of yore, by 
armed freemen. 

Plack! (plek). Sc. and north. dial. Obs. exc. 
fist, Forms: 5~7 plak, plake, plakk(c, placke, 
6-plack. [prob. a. lem. plecke, plecke, a small 
coin of Brabant and Flanders, current in the sth c., 
of varying value, in 17the. Du. (Ifexham) applicd 
to the French sow; hence F, plague (1425), plac- 
gue, plecgue, med.L, placea (1481). Orig. * flat 
disk, tablet’; so Flem. péak, F. plague. Cf. MLG. 
plack, LG. plak, plakke spot, piece, patch, rag, 
flat piece of land, dug turf; Du. A/a flat lath for 
beating, blow, spot, slice; MHG. placke, phiacke 
spot, patch, rag. Cf Puacarn, Packet, PLEcK. 

Cf. 1425 Journal dun Bourgeois de Paris, an. 1425, 3555 
Buchon. (Godef.) En ce temps couroit une monnoie a Paris, 
nommee plaques, pour douze deniers parisis, et estoient de 
par le duc de Bourgogne. See also Du Cange, Placa, 
Placca.) F : 

ta. A coin of the Netherlands of the 1sth and 
16th centuries, O4s. b, A small billon coin issued 
by, James III of Scotland; also, a small copper 
coin current in Scotland in the 1sth and 16th 
centuries, worth 4 pennies Scots. 

& 1479 In Cely Papers (1900) 20 Item ij docates .. xxxiij" 
Ttem in plakes v¥v.vt Als, 1482 /Z¢d. 126 ltem iij plakes.. 
xxvjt._¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 17 Thise ben grotes of 
englond: Suche ther be of flaundres; Plackes and half 
plackes[Patards et demt patards}, 1§26 in Lett. 4 Pap. 
fen, VIET, VW. 11. 1149 Double plakks or Carolus shall be 
current for qd. as now. 

b. 1473 Se. ets Fas. [1f (1814) 11. 105/ As tniching be 
plakkis & be new pennyis, be lordis thinkis p:u be striking 
of pame be cessit. 1513 Douctas “2nels vis. Pro}. 93 Sum 
penis furth a pan boddum to prent fals plakkis. 1540 Lanc. 
Wills (1857) 11. 140 A bende placke whyche y's in my purse. 
1878 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 169 
The wyffis wald refuse the said cunzie quhilk was callit ane 
Conchrinis plak and said to him that it wald be cryit doun. 
1583 in Cochran-Patrick Rec. Cofnage Scot. (1876) 1. 159 
That all the saides twelf pennie peices babeis and plackes 
with the thre pennie grottis and half plackes now current 
salbe brocht in to his hienes cunyehous..and thairof new 
money to be cunyeit. a Moryson /é#2, 1. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time had..Placks, which they esteemed for 4 
pence, but 3 ofthem makean English penny. 1662 Rav 7hree 
ftin. UW. 162 One bodel they call tway-pennies; two bodels 
a plack. @1706 R. Sempce Piper Kilbarchan ix, At bridals 
he wan many placks. 1786 Carnonnet A’vmisne. Scot. 
Pref. 33 The plack is an ideal coin at this present time 
in Scotland. 1834 H. Mitrer Scenes §& Leg. xix. (1857) 
279 After collecting all the placks and boddles of the oe 
(little pieces of copper coin, with the head of Charles IT on 
one side, and the Scotch thistle on the other). 

ec. In proverbial phrases, as the type of some- 
thing of very small value; the smallest possible 
amount ; a farthing; a bit; as in rz0¢ worth a plack, 
utterly worthless; lack and bawbee, plack and 
boddie, in fall, every penny, to the last farthing ; 
two and a piack, a trifle, a small sum. 

a15s0in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 307 He wald nocht mend 
thame worth ane plack. 1572 Satir. Poems Reforiit. xxviii. 
118 Plaitter nor pois we neuer left ane plak. 1693 Scotch 
Presbyt. Elog. {1738) 126 I'll hazard twa and a plack. 
1787 W. Taytor Scots Poems 6 Ise frankly own mysel bis 
debtor For plack an’ boddle, 1802 R. ANDERSON Cumderid. 
Ball. z They pick’d my pocket i‘ the thrang, And de’ll a 
plack had |. 1814 Scorr Wav. xlix, He wasna a plack the 
waur. 1820 — Addo vi, L would not Sir Halbert 
her..for two and a plack. 

d. attrib. Of the value of or costing a plack. 

1860 Aberdeen Reger. XXAV. (Jam.), His wyf brewit plak- 
aill. 1567 Gude § Godlie B.(S. T. S.)204 His plak Pardons, 
are bot lardonis, Of new fund vanitie, 1824 Scorr Red- 
gauntlet ch, xx, He asked ..‘Whether be could have a 
plack-pie’, 1899 West: Gar. 28 July s/3 From ancient 
times the revenues in Scotch burghs were derived from small 
imposts, variously called petty customs, plack dues, and so 
on,..levied on animals and goods entering the hurgh. 

t+ Plaok%. Os. rave-'. [app. a. F. plague.] 

= Pracket 1, q.v. for qnot. Plack, var. PLayock, 
toy. Plackard(e, -erd, obs. ff. PLacaRD. 

+Placket!. Ods. rare. [app.a. F. plaquette 
tablet, dim. of p/ague thin plate.} A plan or map. 


ad seen 


PLACO-, 


issz T. Barxare in Strype Aecé. Aen. VE. App. E. 154 
He sent me thither [Newhaven: Havre] upon the kings 
cost: and I drew a plack of yt, and brought yt to hym. .my 
Lord Fitz Williams.. better than three or four hours, pur- 
viewing the placket. 

Placket 2 (plekét). (Origin obscure. Perh. 
the same word as flaca, var. form of Phacarb sé., 
sense 3 of which coincides with sense 1 here, and 
may possibly be the origin of the other uses. 
But the order of the senses is uncertain, and the 
following is merely provisional.] 

+1. @) = Puaccate 1, Phacarp 3. Oéds. vare. 

1626 Cart, Suit elecid, Vg. Seamer 16 Braded plackets 
for brests of defence. 

2. An apron or petticoat: hence ¢ransf. the 
wearer of a petticoat, a woman, Os, or arch. 

1606 Suans. 7'r. § Cr. 1. iil. 22 The curse dependant on 
Unose that warre for a placket. a@1625 Mieveunn Aftze. 
Lieut, w. iv, Not half so trouulesome as you are to yourself, 
Sir; Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket? 
1661 WK. Conf Charac., Old Ho: ding Hag (1860) 88 The 
eatent of her placket is alwayes lower than her smock, and 
that comes but an inch lower than her navel. 1685 Crowne 
Sir C. Vice .13 Eve, the mother of jilts, .. pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making pea presently. oxgrr Iv. 
Warp Quix. I. 244 Because the Meal from off his Jacket 
Should not be seen upon her Placket, 1810 Scort Lady of 
£. yi. ¥, Our vicar thus preaches—and why should he not? 
Vor the dues of his cure are the placket and pot. 1881 
Deurrmto Dow Oude. 11. 493 A farthingale and placket 
[Sp. saéoyanas de seda] instead of her grey petticoat. 

3. The opening or slit at the top of a skirt or 
petticoat, for convenience in putting on and off; 
also, the slit in a shirt, usually behind. 

(Quots. 1605, ¢ 1620 are doubtful.) 

1605 Suaxs. Lear in. iv. 100 Keepe ..thy hand ont of 
Plackets. ¢1620 Frercunr & Mass. Lit, #r. Lawyer v. 
ii, Keep thy hand from thy sword, and from thy Laundresse 
Paces 1706 Puitiirs, Péacket, the fore-part of a Woman's 

Petticoat or Shift. 1719 D'Urery Pills (1872) 1.19 And 
Madge had_a ribbon hing down to her Placket. 1755 
SMotLETT Quix. (1803) 1V. 104 ‘Teresa Panza..came forth 
«With a grey petticoat, so short that it seemed to have been 
cut close to the placket, 

tb. Also senste obsexno. Obs. 

1601 Munpay Downfall Earl Huntington w ii, Dijb, 
And lust doe vncase, From the placket tothe pappe. 1673 
Hickerinait, Gregory Father Greybeart 230, 1 got all, to 
her very plackit. fies Brit. Apollo 11. No. 28. 3/2 She's 
+» Well pleas‘d with her Cull in her Placket. 

4. A pocket, esp. that in a woman’s skirt. 

1663 /fist. Crontiwell in Select. Lari, Mise. (1793) 363 
Which instrument of hiz,as was said, was found in my Lady 
Lamhert's placket. 1820 L. Hust /udicator No. 60 (1822) 
II. 6z In a placket at her side is an old enamelled watch. 
ax825 Forzy boc. EF. Anglia, Placket, a pocket. 1841 
Cuoutey Alas. § Manners (1844) WIT. 186 The coupé 
was occupied by a substantial burgher, with his placket at 
his side, and his pipe for ever at bis mouth. 1868 Browntxc 
Ring & Bk vy. 1155 What meaneth this cpistle..E pick front 
out thy placket and peruse ? 

5. Comb. placket-hole, an opening in the onter 
skirt to give access to the pocket within; also = 3. 

176r STERNE Tr. Shandy V. i, Are not trouse, and placket- 
holes, and pump-handles—and spigots and faucets, in danger 
still, from the same association? 1880 Daly Ted. 29 May, The 
well-known ‘ placket-hole ’, which is seldom free from points 
of escape, and hasa trick of gaping wide open to disclose 
its contents to any curious eye. 1898 Vestn, Gaz, 17 Mar. 
3/z The concealing of the placket hole is quite an object 
just now. 1903 #'7/ot 20 dae s29/1 The purse dropped 
through her placket-hole, instead of going into her pocket. 

Plackless (ple'klés), a. Se. [f. Puack + - 
-LESS.] Without a plack; penniless. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink xvi, Poor plackless devils like 
mysel', 1837 R. Nicout Pocus (1842) 161 Incottages Where 
poor folk plackless gae. 

Placo- (pl«ko), before a vowel plac-, 
combining form of Gr. mAdg, mAax- a flat plate, 
tablet, entering into various scientific words. 
Placobra‘nchid (-kid) [Gr. Bpéyx:a gills], one 
of the Placobranchia, a division of nudibranchiate 
gastropods haying lamellar gills covering the upper 
surface of the lobes and back; so Placebra‘n- 
choid (-koid) a., resembling or akin to the /aco- 
éranchia, Pla‘coderm [Gr. dépya skin] a., having 
the skin encased in broad flat bony plates, as 
certain fossil fishes; of or belonging to the //aco- 
dermata ox Placodermi, an ordcr of Palzozoic 
fishes having the head and pectoral region thus 
protected; 5d. one of the Placodermata; so Placo- 
dermal, Placode‘'rmatous adjs. ; Placode'rmoid 
a., resembling the placoderms in form or structure. 
Pla‘codont (Gr. ddovs tooth] @., of or belonging 
to the Placodentia, a division of fossil saurians 
having thickly-set short flat palatal teeth; sé. 
(also Placodo-ntid), a reptile belonging to the 
Placodoniia; so Placondo'ntoid a., resembling the 
placodonts in form or structure. Placoga-noid 
[Gaxo1p] a., of or pertaining to the Placoganoidet, 
a division of fossil Devonian fishes, having the 
head and part of the body protected by large 
ganoid plates; 5d. a fish of the Pracoganoide: ; 
also Placoganoi‘dean «. and sé. Placo‘phoran 
[Gr. -pdpos bearing] a., of or pertaining to the 
Placophora, a sub-order of mo aa a 
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PLACODINE. 


made a primary division, comprising only the 
Cuitons (Polyplacophora); sb. one of the Placo- 
phora,a chiton; so Placo-phorous a. 

1859-65 Pace Geol. Terms (ed. 2), *Placoderms,..Dr. Pan- 
der’s term for the bony-plated or bone-encased fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. 1886 A. Wincuent Walks Geol. Field 239 
The placoderm was destined to disappear with the Devonian 
period. 1889 Nienotson & Lypexker Palzout, (ed. 3) 11. 
1001 Points in which the Siluroids resemble the *Placo- 
dermatous Ganoids, /é/d. 921 It has,, been suggested... that 
the *Placodermoid Ganoids were closely related to the 
Ascidian Invertebrates. 1859 OwEN in Encyed. Brit, (ed. 8) 
XVI. 124 ’2 The “placoganoid and ganoid, heterocercal and 
notochordal fishes of the Devonian. 1862 Dana Jan, Geol. 
vii. 276 Placoganoids, having the body covered with plates 
instead of scales, 1872 W.S. Symonos Kec. Rocks vii. 254 
During the latter part of the Silurian epoch the .. Placo- 
ganoids make their appearance. : 

Pla‘codine. A/in. Also placodite. [ad. Ger. 
plakodin (A. Breithanpt 1841), f. Gr. wAaxwdns 
flat, cake-like, f. wAdg, mAax- tablet, cake.] A 
name given, on the supposition of its being a native 
mincral, to an arsenide of nickel, Ni, As,;, now 
considered to be a furnace-product. 

1856 Eng. Cycl. 1V. peal Placodine (Arseniuret of Nickel). 
«« Primary form an oblique rhombic prism, 1886 Cassed's 
Encycl. Dict., Placodine, placodtte. 

Placoid (ple koid), a and sé. Zool. [f. Gr. 
mAdg, wAak- flat plate, tablet: see -o1p. Cf. VF. 
Placoides, in mod.L. form Placoidei, name given by 
Agassiz, 1833, to certain fishes, on account of the 
plate-like appearance of their scales. (The earliest 
derivative in Eng. was app. placotdean.)] 

A. adj. 
1. Having the form of a plate; applicd to the 


horny scales and tubercles of the /Vacotdet: see B. 

1842 H. Muter O. &. Saudst. iv. 73 One kind of scale, 
for instance the Placoid or broad-plated scale, is found to 
characterize all the cartilaginous fishes of Cuvier except the 
sturgeon. 1870 Rottrston Anim. Life Introd. 68 The 
dermal exo-skeleton may take the form of.. placoid or spiny 
dentinal formations, 1880 GUNTHER /¥shes 349 Very young 
individuals possess a series of small ‘ placoid’ spines. 1888 
Rottestos & Jackson Anton. Life 411 The pronlive form 
lof the exoskeleton] occurs..in the shape of dermal teeth 
(= placoid scales), similar in structure and development to 
oral teeth, ; 

2. Having placoid scales; of or pertaining to the 
Placoidei: see B, 

1849 Vat. Eneyel. V. 136 A genus of fossil Placoid fishes. 
1851 Richarvson Geol. (1855) 275 The first order, or Placoid, 
«shave the skin irregularly covered with plates of enamel, 
sometimes large, as in the rays, sometimes reduced to small 
points, as in the sharks. 1880 GUntHer /ishes 21 The dis- 
tinctions hetween..placoid and ganoid fishes are vague. | 

B. sé. A fish of the division P/acotdet, contain- 
ing the sharks and rays, distinguished by having the 
skin protected by irregularly disposed bony scales, 
sometimes bearing spines. 

1854 H. Mitrer SeA. & Sc. xxi. (1858) 473 The mere 
detached teeth and spines of placoids. 1873 Dawson Larth 
& Afan v.96 The Placoids or shark-like fishes. 

llence Placoi-dal a. rave; Placoi‘dean a. and sd. 

1836 Bucktano Geol. & Min. 1. xiii. 269 note, Placoidians, 
.. Fishes of this Order are characterized by having their 
skia covered irregularly with plates of caamel [etc.]. /déd. 
283 Genera of the first and second orders (Placoidean and 
Ganoidiaa)..ceased suddenly. 1845 R. Cuambers Vestiges 
(ed. 4) 207 When fishes came, the first forms were those 

anoidal and placoidal types which correspond with the early 
etal condition of higher orders, 1849 Smart Décé. Suppl., 
Placoideans, 

Placquart, obs. form of PLacarp, 

Placque, variant of Puaque. 

| Placula (ple'kiwa). Biol, [mod.L., dim. from 
Gr, nAdf, mAax- tablet, plate. 
embryo of Ca/cispongie at that stage in its deve 
ment when it has the form of a plate or disk. 
Hence Pla‘cular, Pla-eulate aqjs., having the form 
of a placula. 

1884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XX111. 89 
The primitive differentiation of the placula into two layers 
is established in what we have desigaated the diploplacula. 
Lbid. 97 The embryo of Calcispongis: is also a placula until 
the same stage. /éf¢.150 A full-grown, primitive, placu- 
late form. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Placular,.. Placulate, 

Plad, Pladding, obs. ff. Puarp, PLAipinc. 

+ Pladding, ? variant of platting, PLAITING. 

a1711 Ken Damonet Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 505 The Garlands 
are begun of Pladding fine, Our Wedding-clothes are made, 
which richly shine. 

Pladge, obs. Sc. variant of PLEDGE. 

Pladman, var. of Puarpwan, Highlander. 

|| Plafond (plafon). Arch. Also 7 platfound, 
7-9 platfond, 8 plaffond. [F. Alafond (+ plat- 

Sond) a ceiling (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. svat flat 
+ fond bottom.] 

1. A ceiling, either flat or vaulted; usually as 
enriched with paintings ; hence, a painting executed 
on aceiling. + Jz flafond: on the ceiling. 

1664 Eveivn tr, Freart’s Archit. u. ix. 110 Also they do 
rarely well about Platfonds and upon Ground-works. 1670 
Lassetts Vay, ftaly 1. 87 The roof..is all guilt, and set 
with curious pictures in Platfound. 1705 Jos. Tavior 
Journ. Edinb. (1903) 37 The plaffond is handsomely painted. 

7 Steere Lover No. 33 (1723) 192, The whole Plafond 
or Ceiling. 180% Fusett in Lect, Parad, ii. (1848) 398 The 
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Wiis Pencillings xiii. 102 Naked female figures fill 
every plafond. 

2. (See quots.) 

1723 Cuamsers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. 1. 52 The 
Plafond or Soffit of the Cornice. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., ae or ole, (a iinease the underside of the pro- 
jection of the larmier of the cornice; generally any sofite. 

|Plaga (plé-gi). Zool, [L. plaga blow, 
stroke, wound, stripe, a. Gr. mAnyy, Doric mAdya 
blow, stroke.] A stripe of colour. 

1826 Kinny & Sr. Enéomol. VV. xlvi. 286 Plaga...A long 
and large spot. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plaga,..also Zool. a 


stripe of colour. 

Plagal (pléegil), @. Afus. [ad. med.L. p/a- 
galis (whence It. plagale, F., Ger. plaga/), f. med. 
L. plaga the plagal mode (Du Cange), app. a 
back-formation from med.L. plagtus, a. med, Gr. 
nmaAdyios plagal (wAdytos Fxos a plagal mode), in 
class. Gr. ‘oblique’, f. mAdyos side. (Cf. Ger. 
Settenton a plagal mode.)] 

a. In Gregorian Music, Applied to those eccle- 
siastical modes which have their sounds comprised 
between the dominant and its octave, the final 
being near the middle of the compass. b. Pagal 
cadence: that form of perfect cadence in which the 
chord of the subdominant (major or minor) imme- 
diately precedes that of the tonic. In both senses 
opposed to AUTHENTIC, 

1597 Morey /#frod, AZus. Annot. Euery song.. which in 
the middle hath an eight aboue the finall keye, is of aa 
antenticall tune; if not it is a plagall. 2609 Dovtaxo 
Ornith. Microl, 13 Every Song in the beginning, rising 
straight beyond the final Note to a Fift, is Authenticall: 
but that which fals straight way to a Vhird, or a Fourth, 
vnder the finall Key, is Plagadl. 1796 Burney Alem, Meta- 
stasio 11. 197 If you find yourself involved in the difficulties 
of the Plagal tones, lam not among the Authentic. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V1. 99/2 There is another kind of Cadence, to 
which the name Pfagad is given. 1875 OuszLey //armony 
iii, 154 1f the piece is serious and solemn .. it is usual, 
especially in sacred_pieces, to add to it a plagal cadence. 
1880 Rockstro in Grove Diet. A7us. I. 760/2 S. Gregory 
added to these Modes four others, directly derived from them, 
and hence called Plagal Modes. 

Plagard(e, plagart, obs. forms of PLacarp. 

Plagate (plétgct), a. Zool, [f. L. pliga (see 
above) + -ATE] Having a plaga or plage; 
marked with a streak or streaks. 


Si Cent. Dict. 
+ Plage!. Ods. Also 4 plaag, 6 plague. [a. 
OF. plage region (1290 in Hatz.-Darm,) :—late L. 


_ plagia (sce Du Cange) a plain, shore, prop. adj. 


Name for the | 


( plagta regio), f. plaga a region. So It. pigevia. 

Hatz.-Darin, take pus in the sense ‘ littoral tract, shore’ 
to represent Alagia, butin the sense ‘ region, extent of land’ 
to be a learned formation from f/aga.] 

1. A region, district, clime; sometimes, a zone. 

€1386 Cuaucer Van of Law's T. 445 Payens that con- 
quereden al aboute The plages of the North. 1432-s0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 11. 53 The prouinace Liadeseience, whiche 
Jongede somme tyme to the Marches, dothe diuide North- 
umbrelonde from that other plage. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, 
flen. V£185 King Henry..nesteled and strengthend him 
and his alyes in the North regions and boreal plage. 1586 
Mariowe ist Pt. Tamdurl, w. iv, From the frozen Pie of 
Heaven. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vin. i. 602 A Plage, 
plagued with scorching heats. oe ae 

2. Any one of the four principal directions or 
quarters of the compass; direction, side. 

1382 Wyc.tr zed, vii. 2 Ende cometh vp on the foure 
plagis, or parties, of the erthe [1388 on foure coostis of the 
lond]. 1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 5 The 4 quarters of thin 
astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 principals ps es or quarters 
of the firmament. 1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1 11g The 
mownte off Caluarye 1s at the northe plage of the mownte of 
Syon. rg01 Douctas Pal. Hon... 195 Ane dyna I hard 


} approching .. Quhilk mouit fra the plague Septentrionall, 


platfonds, panels, and cupolas, of palaces and temples, 1835 | 


1s90 Serpent of Devis. Cj, A large Commit [= comet] of 
stremes, whose branches reacht on the foure plagues on the 
firmament. 1652 J. Watcut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox vu. 
xsr Heavens alter the motion of your Sphears, and thou Sun 
. f° take thy Resting-place in the Orientall plage. 

. One of the divisions or parts of a church, 
esp. a transept. rare. 

[e 1214 Gaur. DE ConoincnaM in Scriplores Tres Dunednt, 
(Surtees) 11 Ad orientalem ejusdem ecclesiz plagam [i.e 
the triapsidal east endh.] 1593 Rives of Durham (Surtees 
1903) 23 Hee lycth buryed..in the north plage. /éid. 30 
Johne fieminsaebewehe. -lieth buried ia the south plage. 

+ Plage 2. Ols. rare—'. Alsoplague. [ad. L. 
plaga net, snare.] A net, snare, toil. 

1608 TorsEeLt Serpents 273 Spyders..hang their threds in 
ayre aboue, By plages [1658 plagues] vnscene to th’ eye of 
man. [Here thredsand plages seem to be erroneously trans- 
posed. The Latin rendered is: Sed liciis hinc densiorihus 
plagas In acre appendunt.) 

Plage, obs. form of PLAGUE, PLEDGE. 

Plageat, -et, -ette, obs. forms of PLEDGET. 

Plager, ?error for plage’, PLEDCET, pad, plug. 

1656 Ripcrey Pract. Physick 164 Wet the bands and 
plagers in Oxycratum. /é/d, 167 He spriakled the Plagers 
with Oxycratum aad red wine. 

+ Plagia‘rian, a. Ods. rare. [f. as Puacrary 
+-An.] Of or pertaining to plagiaries or man- 
stealers. 

1656 Buount Glossoer., Plagiarian Law (plagiaria lex), 
a law made against these ‘men [plagiaries}], &c. 1706 
Puntuies, Plagiarian, as The Plagiarian Law; a Law made 
against Plagiaries. 


PLAGIARY. 


Plagia-rical, a. rave. [f. as PLAGIARY + -1CAL.] 
= PLAGIARISTIC. 

1887 Hatuwetr Sheds, (ed. 7) 11. 281 Without incurring 
the smallest risk of a plagiarical imputation. 

Plagiarism (plédgiariz’m). [f. 
+ -13M.] 

1. The action or practice of plagiarizing; the 
wrongful appropriation or purloining, and publica- 
tion as one’s own, of the ideas, or the expression of 
the ideas (literary, artistic, musical, mechanical, 
etc.) of another. 

162r Br. Mountacu Diatride 23 Were you afraid to hee 
challenged for plagiarisme? 1716 M. Davies d then, Brit. 
II. To Rdr. 46 A good Plea to any Charge of Plagiarism or 
Satyrism, 1753 Jounson Adventurer No. 95 2.9 Nothing. . 
cau be more unjust than to charge an author with plagiarism 
merely beeause he..makes his personages act as others in 
like circumstances have done. 1820 Hazuitr Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 257 If an author is once detected in borrowing, he will 
be suspected of plagiarism ever after. 1861 Buckie Civilis. 
IL. vic sq2 A certain unity of design which is inconsistent 
with extensive plagiarism. ¥ 

2. A purloined idea, design, passage, or work. 

1997 Monthly Mag. 11]. 260 He found t prea ee be 
‘a most flagrant plagiarism from Handel’. 1850 Maurice 
Alor. & Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 1. 98 A Thamaaturgist whom the 
had created..to convince the world that the Christian chute! 
was a Feeearisn 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. p. xx, They 
are full of plagiarisms, inappropriately borrowed. 

Plagiarist (pledgiarist). [f Poaciary + 
-IsT.] One who plagiarizes; one who is guilty of 
plagiarism. 

1674 R. Goorrev Jj. & Ab. Physic 56 The Author (..1 
should say the Collector or Plagiarist). 1779 SueRtDan 
Critic 1.3, A dexterous plagiarist..might take out some of 
the best things in my tragedy, and put them into his own 
comedy. 1822 Hazurr Yad/e-¢. Ser. uw. v. (1869) 123 The 

orest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists of words. 1866-7 

Barine-GovLp Cur. Myths Mid. Ages, Antichr., §& Pope 
Joan (1894) 172 The story spread among the medieval 
chroniclers, who were great plagiarists 

Icnce Plagiari‘stic a., characteristic of a pla- 
giarist; pertaining to or characterized by pla- - 
giarism; whence Plagiari‘stically adv. 

x82ar WatnewniGut Ess. 4 Crit. (2880) 150 The whole series 
was cold, commonplace, and plagiaristic. = Blackw. 
Mag. XM. 93, They .. have very unhandsomely and pla- 
giaristically Sulepatee my own original lucubrations. 1838 
Fraser's Aiag. XVI. 545 There is risk..in any or all of 
these plagiaristic devices, 

Plagiarize (ple'dziaraiz), v. 
-12z.] 

Ll. trans. To practise plagiarism upon; to take 
and use as one’s own the thonghts, writings, or 
inventions of another. (With the thing, rarely 
the person, as object.) 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Diss. Physick 29 Manto 
or Daphnes, Tiresias the Priest’s Daughter, who writ or 
paraphras’d ia such excellent Strains, some of the..Oracles 
at the Temple of the Delphians, that they were worth to be 
plagiariz’d by Homer himself. 1822 Slackw. ae XI. 
783, 1 do not mean to say that they are Plagititizs (let me 
coin the word, for IT do not like tosay stolen) from Miss Lee. 
1830 Tennyson Talking Oak v, For oft I talk'd with him 
apart, And told him of my choice, Until he plagiarised a 
heart, And answer'd with a voice. 1888 G. A. Scurumerr in 
Athenzum 25 Feb. 243/2 Mr. Kirby..secks to create the 
inpies that I plagiarized Ujfalvy. aka 

. ¢ntr. To practise or commit plagiarism. 

1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. vi, 1 cannot plagiarise..from 
any scholastic designs you might have been giving vent to, 
1863 Blackw. Mag, Sept. 279 Little wits that plagiarise are 
but pickpockets: great wits that plagiarise are conquerors. 

Hence Pla:giariza'tion = PLAGIARISM 1; Pla’- 
giarizer = PLAGIARIST. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 413 Plagiarizers..have..stolen 
their thoughts. 1884 Atheneum 3 May 575/3 No direct 
- -plagiarization from his German model. 

Plagiary (plé-dgiari), sd. and @. fad. L. pla- 
giarius one who abducts the child or slave of 
another, a kidnapper; a seducer; also (Mart. i. 
53. 9) a literary thief. Cf. late L. plagium kid- 
napping, flagiare to kidnap. So F. plagiaire 
(16the.) a gg tee ; 

A. sé. +1. A kidnapper, a man-stealcr. Ods. 

1613 PurcHas de LE 1. tii. 99 In the time of his., 
childhood, he was by some Plagiary stolne rat! from his 
friends, 1626 H. Kine Seri. Denes 46 How many 
be there... that, like Be ae make it their trade to hunt 
and catch men? 1697 Bre. Parrick Comm. Zxod, xx. 16 
No Israelite would buy him, and therefore such Plagiaries 
sold hin to Men of other Nations. 

2. = PLAGIANIST. 

1601 B. Jonson Poelaster ww. iii, Why? the ditt’ is all 
borrowed; ‘tis Horaces: hang him pEerly: 1649 JER. 
Tavior Gt. Exemg. i Ad Sect. vii. 119 He that 1s a 
Plagiary of others titles or offices, and dresses himself with 
their beauties. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125, ] am 
glad you have discovered those authors to be plagiaries. 
1758 Jounson /dler No, 85 P 7 Compilers and plagiaries 
are encouraged, who give us again what we had before. 
1855 Macautav Fist, Eng. xix, IV. 354 Blount was one 
of the most unscrupulous Mlapiaries that ever lived. 

3. =PLaciaRisM 1; literary theft. [Cf.-any B.1.] 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 22 Plagiarie had not its 
nativitie with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. 1688 G. Lancpaine ((/te) Momus Triumphans: 
or, the Plagiaries of the English Stage; Expos'dinacatalogue 
of all the Comedies, Opera's,..&e. 1775 Suerioan Rivads 
Pref., My first wish in attempting a play was to avoid every 
appearance Of plagiary, 31880 Swinaurng Study Shaks. 52 


as PLAGIARY 


(f. Puacrary + 


PLAGIARYSHIP. 


No parasitic rhymester ., ever uttered a more parrot-like 
note of plagiary. 
b. = PLAGIARISM 2. 

1677 EF. Browxe Trav. Germ. etc. 108 Hoping to find 
better Markets for their Hing ities and Depredations. 1818 
Hosnouse Hist. {dlustr, (ed. 2) 415 The plagiaries, if they 
may so be called, are inserted with considerable taste and 
effect. 1865 Athenzun: 13 May 658/1 Their attitudes. .are 
.-not plagiaries. i 

4. Comb., as plagiary-like adj. or adv. 

3662 Everyn Chalcogr. v. 117 Taken out of the prints of 
Albert Durer. .not for want of invention and plagiary like. 

B. adj. +1. Kidnapping, man-stealing. sare—'. 

1673 E. Browne 7rav. (1685) 49 Some [fell into that condi- 
tion] hy Treachery, some b: hance of War; others by 
Plagiary and Man-stealing Tartars, 

+2. That plagiarizes; plagiarizing. Oés. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Sad. wv. ii. 84 Alike to thee as lieve As.. 
an os ego from old Petrarch’s spright Unto a plagiary 
sonnet wright. 1620 — é/on, Mar, Clergy 1. § 26 The 
plagiary priest, having stolne this whole passage.. verbatim 
out of Bellarmine. 1662 STittincrL. Orig. Sacr. UL. v. § 2 
This was the Plagiary Prophet. Site, 

3. Obtained by plagiarism; plagiarized. ? Obs. 

1681 Covi Whigs Supplic. (1751) 14 Nought.. but plagiary 
stuff, By which they purchase praise and money. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 561 A quadrant, by Mr. Godfrey, 
called by the plagiary name of Hadley’s quadrant. 1820 
Hermit in Londox 1V, 162 Second-hand puns and plagiary 
remarks. , 

Hence Pla‘giaryship, the function or action of 
a plagiarist, plagiarism. 

21661 Futver Worthies ui. Warwick. (1662) 128 Rider 
after Thomas his death, set forth his Dictionary, the same 
in effect, under his own Name,..being but little disguised 
withany Additions. Such Plagiary-ship ill becometh Authors 
or Printers. ; 

Pla'giat. rare—'. [ad. law L. plagiatus kid- 
napping, f. late L. plagidre to kidnap. So KF. 
plagiat (1762 in Dict. cicad.).) | Man-stealing, kid- 
napping. 

1B0g J. Aoams IVs. (1854) IX. 316 The impressment of 
seamen. .is no better than what civilians call s/agiad, a crime 
punishable with death by all civilired nations. é 

Plagiator (plZdzij@tes). rere. [a. L. plagiétor 
kidnapper, f. plagiare: see prec.] = PLAGIARIST. 

1889 RK. B. Axoerson tr. Rydberg’s Teut. Mythol. 51 The 


poet Homer in his works was a mere plagiator. 1889 
Jacons sop 1x Adcinar forgets his réle of plagiator. 
Plagihedral (pléidgijbfdral, -hedral), a. 


Cryst, Also plagiedral. [f. PLaci(o- + Gr. épa 
seat, base.] Having certain faces obliquely situ- 


ated; also said of such faces. 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char. Afin. (ed. 3) 212 [A crystal is 
said to be] Plagihedral.. when it has facets which are situated 
obliquely. 41853 Perewra Pod. Ligh? (1854) 257-8 In that form 
of quartz termed by Haily s/agredraé.., it has heen found 
that when the unsymmetrical or plagiedral faces lean to the 
right, the polarization is right-handed, and, vice versd. 1895 
Story-Masketyne Crystadlogr. 316 A crystal of quartz... 
will, if right-handed, present on three alternate quoins at 
cach end of the prism plagihedral faces arranged in the form 
of a right-handed screw. 


Plagio- (plédzio-, plaegio-), before a vowel or & 
plagi-, comb. form, repr. Gr. mAdyos oblique, 
slanting, f. wAdyos side. Plagioclivnal a, [Gr. 
«Atv-ew to ineline], applied to mountain structure, 
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1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) Suppl. 802 Plagioctase, Breit- 
haupt's name for the group of triclinic feldspars, the two 
prominent cleavage directions in which are oblique to one 
another. 1879 Kuttey Stxd, Nocks x. 91 In the case of 
plagioclase the crystals exhibit numerous bands of different 
colours. 1903 Geikie ext Bk. Geol, (ed. 4) 1. 1. 200 The 
Plagioclase rocks. 

Plagioclastic (-kle'stik),@. A/in. [f. Puacio- 
+ Gr. xAaor-és broken, cloven + -1c.] Having 
oblique cleavage. Opp. to ORTHOCLASTIC. 

1869 Gem in £dind, Geol. Soc. Frail. 11. 5 Plagioclastic 
felspars. 1879 Rutty Stud. Rocks x.91 ‘Vhe plagioclastic 
..or those in which the cleavage planes intersect at angles 
ge ean go. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plagioclastic, breaking 
ee tee Konner i 

Plagionite (plédziénait). Ain. fad. G. pla- 
giontt (G. Rosé 1833), f. Gr. rAdyros, -ov oblique 
+-1TE!,] A sulphide of lead and antimony occur- 
ring in monoclinic thick tabular crystals of a 
blackish grey colour. 

1835 Fhontson's Records Gen. Sei. 1, 271 Plagionite,—The 
crystals of this mincral helong to the oblique rectangular 
prismatic system of Beudant. 1866 Watts Dict. Chews. 
IV. 661 Plagionite, a sulphantimonite of lead occurring at 
Wolfsberg in the Hartz, 

Plagiostome (pledgiojstoum), sd. (@.)  [a. 
F. plagiostome, f. Puacio- + Gr. atépa mouth.] 
A member of the //agioston?, cartilaginous fishes, 
including the sharks and rays, which have the mouth 
placed transversely beneath the snont. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sc. ctc., Plagiostomes, a tribe of Carti- 
Jaginous fishes. 1859 Owen in Lacyed. Brit. (ed. 8) XVII. 
117/2 Affinities with the Cestracion amongst existing Plagio- 
stomes, 1860 Coven Srit, Fishes 1. 5 (The Sharks and] 
their kindred chondropterygians or plagiostomes—the Rays. 
1881 Gontuer in “ucycl. Brit, AL. 667/21 No detached 
undouhted tooth of a Plagiostome ..has been discovered 
in the Ludlow deposits. 

b. atirié. or adj. Plagiostomous. 

3835 R. Wiis in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 115/1 ‘The carti- 
Jaginous plagiostome fishes. 

So Plaglosto‘matous (rare), Plagio‘stomous 
aujs., of or pertaining to the plagiostomes ; having 
the mouth situated transversely beneath the snout. 

1858 Mayne E.rfos. Lex., Plagiostomus,. plagiostomous. 
1859 Owen in Aucyel. Brit. (ed. 8) XV. 116/1 A genus of 
plagiostomous cartilaginous fishes called Onchus. 1881 
Seecey in Cassedi’s Nat. Hist, V. 38 The Rays form the 
second division of the Plagiostomous fishes. 1890 Cert. Dict, 
Plagiostomatous, 

Plagiotropic (plédziotre:pik), a. Bot. [f. 
PrLaGio- + Gr. rpomeds inclined, f. rpdzes turming.] 
Said of members or organs of plants, the two 
halves of which react differently to the influences 


' of light, gravitation, and other external forces, and 


when the strike of the rock runs across the axis of . 


elevation. Pla‘glodont a. [Gr. d80us tooth], having 
the palatal teeth set obliqucly or in converging 
lines, as insome serpents. Pla‘giograph [-cRaPH], 
an instrument for reprodueing a plan, diagram, etc., 
in a position at a given angle from the original. 

1879 Carraway in Geol, Mag. V1. 221 A plagioclinal axis 
is not necessarily Precambrian, but its transverse strike 
should suggest inquiry. 1890 Cent. Dict, Plagiodont. 
1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plagiocephalic (pla:dziostfe'lik), a.  [f. 
Piacio- + Gr. xepady head + -10.] 

a. Anthropol. (See quot.) 

1874 Busk in Fru. Anthrop. Inst. IIL. 90 zofe, Linnzzus’s 
term plagiocephalic is emphatically descriptive of the more 
common form of American skull, and may be convenient! 
used to distinguish the broad head, with flattened forehead, 
so characteristic of the greater part of the American races. 

b. Path. Characterized © plagiocephaly. 

1878 Bartiey tr. Topinarad’s Anthrop. v. 178 The obliquely 
oval or plagiocephalic deformity. 1888 Syd. Svc. Lex., 
idiocy, plagtocephatic,..one of Shuttleworth’s divisions in- 
cluding idiots with heads so distorted that the features lie 
in an oblique plane. 

So Plagiocephalons = pree.b; Plagioce'phaly, 
oblique deformity of the skull, consisting in the 


greater development of the anterior part on one | 


side and of the posterior part on the other. 
1890 Cent. Dict. Plagiocephalous, Plagiocepbaly. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pinot hale 
the result of asymmetrical development, and the premature 
synostosis of the frontal with one of the parietal bones, 
lbid., Plagiocephaly, the condition of being plagiocephalous. 
Plagiocitrite (pléidgiosi-trait). Adin. [Named 
1879, {. PLacio- + L. c#trus citron +-1TE4,] A hy- 
drous sulphate of aluminium and other bases, found 
in monoclinic or trielinic lemon-yellow crystals. 
1886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1892 Dana Alin. (ed. 6)975. 
Plagioclase (pla-dgio,klzs). Aféx. [Named 
1847, I. PLacio- + Gr, xAdors fracture, cleavage.] 
(Sce quot. 1868.) : 


fous,. having the skull awry; 


| 


which therefore take up an oblique position: app. 
to OntHoTRoPIc. Hence Plagiotro‘pically adv.; 
Plagio'tropism, the condition or character of 
being plagiotropie. 

3882 Vines tr. Sachs Bot. App. 954 Sachs points out 
-e that most monosymmetrical or bilaterally symmetrical 
organs present .. dorsal and ventral halves .. of different 
internal structure... When this is the case the two halves 
react differently to external forces (light, gravity, ete.) and 
the organ is, according to his terminology, plagiotropic,.. 
some polysymmetrical orate are plagiotropic also. 1886 
— Physiol. Plants soz Vhe plagiotropism of dorsiventral 
organs, such as shoots and Ivaves,.. is the resultant expres+ 
sion of the effect of light and of gravity upon them, pro- 
moted, in many cases, by their own weight. 

|| Plagium (plé-dzidm). [L. plagiun kidnap- 
ping: see PLaGiary.] 

1. Civil Law. Kidnapping, man-stealing. 

1577 tr. Bullinger'’s Decades (1592) 395 Now they commit 
the offence called Plagium, that is to saie, manstealing, 
1678 ‘T, Jones Heart & tts Right Sev. 340 Such depreda- 
tions and reprisals, and plagiums. 1797 Aneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
1X. 454/2 In the ctvil law, the offence of spiriting away and 
stealing men and children, which was called plagivn,. .was 
punished with death, 1815 Scotr Guy J, Ivi,' Pardon me’, 
said Pleydell, ‘it is A/agitu, and slagium is felony '. 

+2. = PLAGIANISM t and 2. Oés. 

ar619 Fotuerny Atheom, Pref. (1622) 8 Neither their 
writings shalhe preindiced by mine, nor mine thought a 
Plagium out of theirs. 1673 B. Ovey Pref, to Yackson's 
IWks., | shame not to tel] this ects I think it no plaginu:. 

Plagose (plagdus), «. fad. L. plagos-us, f. 
Plaga a stroke: see -osE.] Inclined to log, fond 
of flogging (Azemorous). 

1868 M. Cottins Szveet Anne Page 1. 23 Miss Harriet's 
plagose propensity. 1875 — Frou Midnight to Midn, 11. 
1x. 160 His preceptor, plagose and stern. 

So Plago:sity, inclination to flog. 

#13619 Fotnersy A theown. t. xv. § 4 (1622) 16x His notable 
tyranny and plagosity. 

Plague (plég), sd. Forms: 4 plaage, 4-7 plago, 
6 plag, Se. plagge, plaig, 6- plague, (7 plauge), 
[ME. plage, a. OF. plage (1gthe.), plague (15th ¢.) 
stroke, wound, ad. L. p/dga stroke, wound (= 
Doric Gr, zAa@yd, Atlic rAny7-stroke, blow), in late 
L. plague, pestilence, infeetion (Vulgate), { root 
plag-of L. plangére,Gr. ndjywuvat, whjoo ev tostrike. 
OF. plage and plague were Jearned formations on L. plaga, 
the i honetic descendant of which was sl/a‘e wound.] 
+1. A blow, a stroke; a wound. Ods. 

1382 Wyeiir £zck, xxiv. 16, Y take fro thee the desyrable 
thing of thin cyen in plage [.g/oss or wounde, Vulg. f" plaga, 
1611 with a stroke]. — Luke xii 47 Forsothe thilke ser. 


| 
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PLAGUE. 


uaunt that knew the wille of his lord... schal be betun with 
many woundis (z, » plagis, or woundis). ¢ 1400 Lan/frane's 
Cirurg. 31 Plage comounly is taken for an oold wounde. 
1538 Potein Strype £ccd. Jem. 1. App. Ixxxiii. 208 Vou say, 
Imake many plagues, but lay little or no salve to heal them 
-.In very deed ] make never a plage, when I discover those 
that he made already. 

2, An affliction, calamity, evil, ‘scourge’; esp. a 
visitation of divine anger or justice, a divine punish- 
ment; often with referenee to ‘ the ten plagues’ of 
Egypt. 

1382 Wyctir “ez. ix. 18 Of thes thre plagis the thridde 
paart of men is slayn, of fijr, and of smoke, and of branston. 
(bid. xvi, 21. Men blasfemeden God for the plage of hay. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11. 329 Egipte was sinyten with 
x. plages and diseases. 1513 fbgecuas ners xi viii. 23 
As the buh or plaig of fell tempest,.. Drivis by fors throw 
the sey tu the IENGe 1535 CovernaLre Fuad. ix. 1g Let 
my people go,..els wyll Pat this tyme sende all my plages 
(Wycuir veniaunces]. .vpon thy people. 1540-54 Croke /’s. 
(Percy Soc.) 43 From all plags safe thy house shalbe. 1548-9 
(Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, For fayre wether, Vhis plague of 
Tayne and waters. 1600 Hamttron in Cath. Uractates(S. 1S.) 
245 God of his mercie remoue thir plagges from yow al. 1607 
Thevon Wés. 1. 452 Sometime the plage lighteth vpon him, 
which Dauid prayed for vpon his enemies, 1774 Gotvos. 
Nad. (ist. (1776) V1. 346 The inhabitants turn what seenis 
a plague to their own advantage. Locusts are eaten, 1847 
Guote Greece ua xiii. 11. 238 A plague of gnats. 855 Mac- 
aucay f/ist, Eng. sii 111. 216 The plague of the brass money. 

b. In weakened sense: Anything causing trouble, 
annoyance, or vexation; a nuisance ; co//og. trouble. 

1604 Ik. G{rimstone] D'Acosta’s dlist. ladies v. xxv. 400 
In the province of Chiquitu, even at this day they meete 
with this plague of Confessors or VeAuris. 1754 RicHaRvson 
Granadison V1. xvii. 181 She has her plagues in giving me 
plague. 1818 Scott A/rt, Midd, xxvi, Deil_a brute or body 
about my house but ] can manage when I like..; but T can 
seldom beat the plague. ¢ 1825 f/oudston Juvenile Tracts 
xviii. Jag. Troubles g She disliked stiles, she found it such 
a plague to get over them, 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle oue’s 
Cy ix, The plague of the thing is, nobody could drive a 
curriage there to-night but me. 1855 Deramer Aitch. Gard. 
(1861) 92 Spinach is an annual, whose tendency to run to 
seed in dry weather makes it the plague of the gardener. 

e, Applicd to a person or amma! (in serious, or 


in weakened sense : ef. b). 

x551 Romnson tr. J/ore’s Utof, 1. (1895) 53 That one 
couetous and ynsatiable cormaraunte and verye plage of his 
hatyue contrey. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conan. 77 Spoak- 
yoge here .. of the Cardinall of Yorke, he calleth hym_ the 
plage of Englande. 1697 Drvoen Mire, Georg. ut. 237 This 
flying Plague (to mark its quality); Qeséros the Grecians 
call: Asydus, we. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 1. 369 What 
a Plague to Society isa Man who has written a Book. 1881 
*Ruita' Aly Lady Coquette ii, Arthur, you plague, why don't 
you find something to do? . , 

3. A general name for any malignant disease 
with whieh men or beasts are stricken. 

+a. An individual affliction or disease. Ods. 

In Bible translations used, after A/aga of the Vulgate, for 
the ‘infliction’ of leprosy, and also in the 1611 version for 
the external diseased spots. 

1382 Wycuir Lez, xii. 2 A man in whos skynne and flesh 
were sprongun dyuerse colour, or bleyne, other eny thing 
liztyng, that is to seie, a plaage of lepre, he shal be brou3t 
forth to Aaron. 1460-70 S&. Quintessence 24 Pese plagis of 
pestilence pat ben vncurable. 1926 ‘Finpate J/ark ve 29 
She felt in her body that she was healed off the rs 161 
Binte Lev. xiii. 3 “The Priest shal) looke on the plague in 
the skinne of the flesh: and when the haire in the plague 
is turned white, and the plague in sight be deeper then 
theskin of his flesh, itis a plague of leprosie. 1672 JosseLyN 
New E£ug. Rarities 3 That sad Disease called there the 
Plague of the Back, but with us Auvpiema 

b. esp. An infections discase or epidemic attended 
with great mortality ; a pestilence. 

1548-9 [see 4} 1ssz 2k. Com. Prayer (Heading of 
prayer), In the tyme of any common plague or sickeness. 
3697 Dryoex Virg. Georg. m1. 722 From the vicious Air, and 
sickly Skies, A Plague did on the dumh Creation rise. 1738 
Wes tev Psadas xci. v, Nor to thy healthful Dwelling 
shall Any infectious Plague draw nigh. 1807 Jed. Frni. 
XVIL. 338 Instructions how to communicate and to treat 
this plague [small-pox]. 1866 [see Carrhe-pLacur}. 18746 
Narueys Prev. & Cure Dts.1, viii. 246 The famous ' plagues’, 
which ravaged Europe, were forms of typhus fever. 1887 
T. F. Your in Dict. Nat. Biog. UX. 414/1 The ‘yellow 
plague’ which was then (an. 664] devastating Northumbria. 

ec. spec. The plague: the oriental or bubonic 


plague. (Cf, Pest 1.) ; 

[1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 279 The plaig of the 
pestilence maist vehementlie regnis in Danskin.) 160x Dot- 
man La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1618) 111. 802 Their sharpe 
iuice is very good against the plague. 1612 Woooatt Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 323 The Plague is a disease venomous and 
contagious. 1665 Perys Diary 22 July, His servant died 
a bubo on his right groine, and two oes on his right thigh, 
which is the plague. 1722 De For Plague 1 It was about 
the beginning of September, 1664, that I... heard .. that the 
plague was returned again in Holland. 1799 Wed. Frad. 1. 
411 No nation was ever long engaged in a war with the 
Turks without taking the plague. 84x Lane Arad, Nes. 1. 
61 Some Muslims even shut themselves up during the preva- 
lence of plague. 1876 Bristowr The, § Pract. AMfed. (1878) 
190 Plague. (Pestilentia.)..A contagious fever, closely re- 
sembling typhus in its symptoms, but distinguished from it 
by the absence of any true rash, and by the development of 
buhoes and carbuncles. ‘ 

d. In imprecations: 4 plague take, plague on, 
upon, of, may a pestilence or mischief take or light 
upon; also in exelamations of impatience: Hat 
the (a) plague, how the plague. Cf. Pesr 1b, 


PESTILENCE 4, Pox, ete. ; 
1566 Eowarps Damon & Pythias in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 10a 


PLAGUE. 


A plague take Damon and Pithias! 1592 Suaks. Kom. 5 
F2d. tu. i. 94, 1 am hurt. A plague a both the Houses. 
1596 —1 fen. /i, 1. ii. 39 What a plague meane ye to colt 
me thus? @1704 T. Brown Sat. Fr, King Wks. 1730 1. 59 
Now, what the plague becomes of jure divino? 1713 Swirt 
Frenzy J. Dennis Wks. 1755 111. 1.143 Plagne ont. ] am 
damnably afraid,..he is mad in earnest. 1768 GoLpsa. 
Good-n, Man ww. i, What the plague do yon send me of 
your fool's errand for? 1890 tr. LZrckmann-Chatrian's 
Waterloo 116 There he is come back worse than ever— 
plague on him. : a . 

4, altrib.and Comb. (chiefly from 3c): a. Simple 
attributive, as plague bacillus, botch, contagion, 
corpuscle, death, den, gerut,infection, nurse, patient, 
scare, lime, virus, sear, ete. 

154! (Mar.) 24 Com. Prayer, Communion of Sick, 
Specially in the plagne tyme. 1585 T. Wasuincron tr. 
Nicholay's Voy u. vill. 41 That in the plague time no shippe 
-.do enter into their port. x8q4x H. Ainswortu Ofd St. 

"Paul's 11. 154 A_ closed litter, .. evidently contaising a 
plane patter, 1881 Tynpaut Floating Matter of Air 12 
Pastenr proved that the plague-corpuscles might be incipient 
inthe egg. 189 C. Creicuton “fist. Epidemics 300 The 
whole mortality was 452, of which by far the most were 
plagne-bnrials, /4é¢. 362 The years 1545 and 1546 were also 
plagne-years in Scotland. 1898 [WVestm. Gaz. 28 Oct. 4/2 
A plague officer,.. while oa plague duty, has been stoned to 
death at Hindnpur. 1898 P. Maxson 7'vof. Diseases viii. 
163 Kitasato has stated that the plague bacillus perishes in 
fonr days when dried on cover-glasses. 

b. instrumental, objective, etc., as Plague-de- 
leaguered, -breeding, -free, -infected, -potsoning, 
-proof, -smilten, -stricken, -sluffed, etc., adjs. 

1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w. it. 1699 A plague 
stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniqnitie, @x649 Drum. or 
Hawts. Poents Wks, (1711) 34 Nor sword, nor famine, nor 
Piseee reining air. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 265 The 

caple of London thought themselves so Plagne-free now, 
that they were past all Admonitions, 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. xxxiii, As in a plague-beleaguered town. 1884 Pad! 
Madd G. 19 Sept. 4/1 A plagne-proof varicty has alone sur- 
vived. 1897 Neview of Kev. 5 The rinderpest ..introduced.. 
by plague-smitten cattle. x P. Manson 7 op. Diseases 
vill, 151 He found in the soil forming the floor of plagne- 
haunted houses..a bacterium, 

¢e. Special combinations: plague-bill, an official 
return of the deaths caused by the plague ia any 
district; plague-cake, an amulet worn as a pro- 
tection against the plague ; plague-house, a house 
marked as having inmates infected with the plague; 
plague-mark = PLAGUE-sror 1 (Webster 1864) ; 
plague pipe, a small clay pipe in which tobacco 
was smoked as a disinfectant during the great 
plague of 1665; plague pit, a deep pil for the 
common burial of plague victims; plague saint, 
a saint especially invoked by those afflicted with 
the plague; +plague-stripe = PLAGUE-sPoT 13 
+ plague-water, an infusion of various herbs and 
rools in spirits of wine, of supposcd efficacy against 
the plague. Sec also PLAGUE-SORE, PLAGUE-SPOT. 

1891 C. Creicuron /fist. Epidemics ag3 There are two 
other *plague-bills extant, for Angust 1535. 1604 I, Hertnc 
Mod. Defence Biv, Empoisoned Amulets, or *Plagne-cakes. 
2665 Pervs Diary 28 June, I observed several * plague honses 
in King’s Street. 189a Daily News 30 May 3/1 The small 
‘*plagne ‘, or ‘elfin® pipes, as they are variously called, of 
the time of the Restoration. xgor West. Gaz. 22 May 8/2 
Some ‘Plagne pipes’, so called owing to their being smoked 
at the time of the great Plagne of London, were excavated 
at Hackney yesterday. 1841 H. Arxswortu Odd St. Pan's 
1. 300 In Fiasbury fields. .*plagne-pits had been digged and 
pest-honses erected. 1898 Darly Mews 1 June aie Venice is 
-. saved hy the intercession of her patron, St. Mark, her 
local *plagne-saints, Sebastian and Rocco. 1713 SPKEGNELL 
in Phil, Trans, XXVMI. 124 Vibiees, or *Hlacuestripes, 
were infallible Signs of Death. 1665 Purys Diary 20 July, 
My Lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of *plagne- 
water home with me, 1727-41 Cuamners Cycd, s.v. Water, 
Plague-Water, Agua epidermica, is prepared from the roots 
of masterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur; viper-grass, 
Virginia-snakeroot, ruc, rosemary, bann, (ctc.]; the whole 
is infused in spirit of wine, and distilled. 

Plague (plég), v.  [f. Puacue sé. Cf. late L. 
plagare to strike, wound, So Ger., Du. plagen. 
(Caxton's spelling p/aghe was from MDu. plaghen.)] 
AL. ¢rans, To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. 
in reference to divine punishment); to torment, 
harass. Perh. sometimes, like L. pA/dgdve, to strike 
(quots. 1538, 1545). Now rare or arch. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arh.) 70, 1 shold do grete 
syne... I am aferde god sholde plaghe me (urig. Ick hebbe 
anxt god die sonde mi plaghen]. 1535 CoverDALE Jer. xv. 
4,1 will scatre them abonte also in all kingdomes and londes 
to be plaged. 1538 Bate Brefe Com. in f/ar. Mise. (Malh,) 
1. a12 Though he to thys daye hath plaged man with the 
rod. 1545 Primer Hen. VILE in Three Primers (1848) 
sor, I am all to plaged and beaten, 1967 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 571 The cornis of this instam yeir .. being 
at Goddis plesour plagit and spilt with ‘weit. 1630 
KR. Johnson's Kingd. & Conme. 539 This Conntrey.. 
plagued with three bad neighbours, viz. the Turkes, the 
Tartars, and the Cassoks. 1667 Mitton 7. £.v1. sos Some 
one..inspir'd With dev'lish machination might devise Like 
instrument to plague the Sons of men For sin. 19787 Ben- 
tHam Def Usury x. 98 Christians were too intent on plaguing 
Jews. 186a Goutsurn Pers. Relig. ii. (1873) 15 A Constitu- 
tion plagued with sickness. 

2. In weakened sense (chiefly co//og.): To ‘tor- 
ment’, trouble, vex, tease, bother, annoy. 

1594 Srensea Asvoretti xii, 1f her nature and her wil be 
so ‘That she will plague the man that loves her most. 1637 
Bastwick Litany t. 21, 1 will ..s0 plauge the Metropoli- 
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callity of Yorke and Canterbury. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wairlz* 
Sury, u, xii. 94 Patients in this case are commonly plagued 
with a cough. 19727 Gay Begg. Of. 1. viii, Husbands and 
wives..plaguing one another. 1967 Homan of Fashion I, 
171 What a dickens would you have more !..1 won't hear 
you, I won't he plagued. 1833 Ht. Martineau Yale of 
Lyne ii. 33 The hig boys used to plague him, and he plagued 
the little ones, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxv. 237, 
I cannot be plagued with this child any longer! It's past 
all bearing. 

3. To infect with plague or pestilent disease. rave. 

¢1585 C'ress Pemprore /s. xct. ii, The noisome blast that 
plagning straies Untoncht shall passe thee by. 1633, 1894 
(see Piacurn below). 

Hence Plagued (pléigd) ff/. a., afflicted, tor- 
mented; infected with plague (in quot. 1728 ‘con- 
founded’, ‘cursed’; ‘plaguy’; so plageed in U.S. 
dial,, quot. 1887); Pla‘guing vd/, sb. and pf/. a. 

1575 Cuuacnyarn Chidpes (1817) 180 Make place for plaints, 
giue rowme for plagued men. 1g8x Derricne fmage fred. 
nu. Eiy. marg., The ioye of rebbelles is in plagyng of true 
men. 159% Suaks.1 Hen. VZ, v. iii. 39 A plaguing mischeefe 
light oa Charles, and thee. 1633 in Rushw. /fist. Codd. 
(1680) I]. 240, F will not set him at liberty no more than 
a plagned Manora mad Dog. 1748 P. WaLker Life Peden 
Pref. (1827) 26 Following the wicked. .Example of their old 
plagned Resolution-Fathers. 1887 J.C. Harris Free Foe, 
etc. (1888) 113 That pleggéd old cat's a-tryin' to drink ont’n 
the water-bucket.. /é/d.172 Where a man can't afford Io be 
too plegged particnlar. 13894 Outing (U.S.) July 320/2 
My.. friends set ovt for Dover and the cholera-plagued 
Continent. 

Plague, var. of PLace Ods., Puayock Se. 

Plagueful (plé'gfitl), a. rare. [See -FuL.] 
Full of or fraught with plague; pestilent. 

xgox Syivester Du Bartas 1.v. 247 A plague-fall humonr, 
a fell hancfull breath.. Ponrs forth her poyson. 1610 Air. 
Mag, John xxix, Plagnefull meteors did, .appeare. 

Plaguelesgs (pli-glés), z [See -tess.] Free 
from plagues or the plague. 

1847 in Wesstea: and in later Dicts. 

Plaguer (plégaz). rave. [f. PLAGUE v. + -ER1.] 
One who plagues or harasses. 

166x Brout Catch Poems 113 This is our time to he jolly; 
Our plagues and onr plagners are both fled away. 1760 Mair 
Tyros Diet, (820) 392 Verxator,..an hatassar, a plaguer. 
(In modern Dicts.] 

Pla‘gueship. nonce-wd. [See -suir.] lfumor- 
ous title fora troublesome person: cf. PLAGUE sd. 2c. 

1628 Witnhea Brit. Renrentd. 1.364 And grant her Plague- 


ship never settle here, 
Plaguesome (plé'gsim), a. Chiefly collog. 


[f. PLAGUE zw, or sb,+-Ssomz.] That tends to plague 
or trouble ; troublesome, vexatious, plaguy. 

1828 Bentuam Alem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 583 These 
recollections are always plagnesome, 1865 G. MacvoxaLp 
al. Forbes 5 Ye plagnesome brat! 1880 Bracknore Jd. 
Anerley xl, That plaguesome deed of appointment. 

Hence Pla‘guesomeness. 

1859 W. Anperson Dise. (1860) 150 linportuning even to 
plagnesomeness the cooperation of his brethren. 

Pla‘gue-sore. A sore caused by the plague. 
Also fig. 

1589 River £i6/. Schol. 1099 Plague soares, carbunen- 
lantia vlecra. 1605 Suaxs. Lear u. iv, 227 Thon art a Byle, 
A plague sore, or imbossed Carhnncle In my corrupted 
blood. 16a9 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 358 Apply the 
lumpe of dry figgs to the plagnesore. 16ga Wasitxcion 
tr. Milton's nef Pop. ix, M.'s Wks. 1851 VIII. 211 Being 

ublic Enemy, and a Plagne-sore to the common Liberty 
of Mankind. 2895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Plague sore, an ulcer 
resnlting from a bubo ocenrring in the Plague. 

Pla‘gue-spot. 

1, A-spot on the skin characteristic of the plague, 
or of some disease so called, Also fig. 

agit Suartess. Charac, (1737) Il. a1 We do not..say of 
any-one, that he is an ill man, becanse he has the plague- 
spots upon him. £817 Coterince Sieg. £/t.37 Leis..unjust 
to fix the attention on a few separate..poems with as mnch 
aversion as if they had heen so many plagne-spots on the 
whole work. 1857-8 Sans Athan. xvii. 147 The plague- 
spot of sin and imperfection. 

2. A spot or locality infected with plague. 

(x86r Fo. Nicutincate Nursing 22 [This] will enable the 
finger to be laid at once on the plague spots of the parish.] 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plague spot,..a locality ia which any 
Plague, in the general sense, is rife, “ 

So Pla‘gue-spo'tted a., marked with plague- 
spots, 

8897 Mrs. E. 1. Vovnictt Gadfly (1904) 147/17 What is the 
worth of yonr plagne-spotted sonls, that eich a price should 
be paid for them? 


Plaguily (plgili), edv. [f. next + -Ly2.] 
Ina plaguy manner; collog. vexatiously, ‘ pesti- 
lently ’, confoundedly, exceedingly. 

@1586 Sipxey Arcadia in. (1622) 265 Assure thy selfe, 
most. wicked woman (that hast so plagnyly a corrupted 
ininde, as thou canst not keepe thy sicknesse to thy selfe, 
but must most wickedly infect others). x620 MtooteTon 
Chaste Maid 1.4. 112 The kaave bites plagnuily ! 1721 Swirt 
Frui, Stella 3 Oct., He was plaguily afraid. 1794 CHARLOTTE 
Smita Wand. Warwick 82 You loved and respected pes 
Tracy plagnily, to be sure, when you stole his wench trom 
him. 1828 Lanpor Jmag. Conv. Wks, 1846 1. 268 Ronsard 
is so plaguily stiff and stately. ; 

Plaguy (plé'gi), a. (adv.) Also 6 plagy, -ie, 
6-7 -uie, 7-9 -uey. [f. PLAGUE sé. + -¥.] 

1. Of the nature of or pertaining to a or the 
plague; pestiferous, pestilential, pernicious. Also 
jig. Now rare or arch. x 


_ sight better than hot rooms. 


PLAICE, 


_ 1874 tr. Marlorat's Apocaiifs 116 Nothing .. can be 
imagined more plagie and more deadly, than the doctrine of 
the Schoole divines concerning .. vneertentic of saluation. 
1763 Mackenzie in PAid. Trans. LIV. 75 He had inany 
plaguy symptoms, as buboes, carhuneles, he 1888 Besant 
Enlogy K. Yeffertes 2 Thou shalt be afflicted with grievous 
plaguy diseases, : 

b. Infeeted or afflicted with the plague; plague- 
stricken. Now rare or Ods. : 

1604 T. Wricut Passions ww. ii. § 7. 139. Many physitians 
will scarce aducnture to deale with plagnic patients. 1613 
Jackson Creed 1, vii. § 4 ‘To make no question whether he 
should meete his friend in a plaguie house. 1686 Goan 
Celest. Bodies 10. i. 389 New Dicer aiieh have broke 
ont..into this Plaguy Age. 19766 Wat, /tist. in Ann. Reg. 
1o1/1, I never was afraid to go into any large honse, wherein 
a plaguy person lived, provided that he was confined to one 
room. 

2. That is a plagne ; that causes severe affliction. 

1598 Q. Eniz. Soeth., etc. r22 If plagy wilz ther be that 
noyful ar. 1663 Buttea Awd, 1. iii. 3 What plaguy Mis- 
chiefs and Mishaps Do dog him still. 1727 Gay Begg. 
Op. . iv, They make charming mistresses hue plagny ° 
wives. 1827 Scotr Jrnd. 16 Jan., 1 felt no increase of 
my plagney malady (rheumatism). 1868 GLapstone Juv. 
Mundi xiii, (2870) 483 Nine days of bad or plaguy winds 
(oloot anentot) bring him to the land of the Lotos-Eaters. 

b. In weakened sense: That ‘ plagues’, troubles, 
or annoys one; vexatious, troublesome, annoying, 
ae a ; hence ¢col/og. as an expression of 
dislike or impatience, sinking into an (impatient 
or ill-natured) intensive: =‘pestilent’, ‘con- 
founded’, excessive, exceeding, very great. 

1615 Rownanps Afedanc. Knt. 34 The Deeps had a 
plaguy hide, And could the sharpest steele abide, 1694 

lotreux RNadelais iv. Ixiv. 254 Women that have a 
plaguy deal of Religion. 1775 Suzatpan Duenna ui. vi, A 
plaguy while coming. 1806 in Spirit Pud. Yrnls. X. a17 
I'd a plaguey deal rather bea butcher than a calf! 1855 
Hauinvaron Nat. & /funt. Nat. 1. 209, 1 like it a plaguy 
1879 Punch x7 May 22a That 
will mean a plaguy rise in the price of everything. 

B. as adv, = Puacuity, Usually indicating a 
degree of some quality that troubles one by its 
excess ; but sometimes humorous, or merely forcibly 
intensive. collog. 

1584 R. W. Zirce Ladies Lond, in Hazl. Dodsdey V1. 298 
If we can speak fair and ‘semble, we shall be plagny rich. 
1606 Suans. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii, 187 He is so plaguy proud. 
1623 Fietcuer Aule a Wife. ii, She walked plaguy fast. 
1697 1. D. in Tutchin Search Honesty Aij, To Seek a 
Thing, so Plaguy hard to Find. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 


| (1824) 1. xxiv. 276 I'm a plaguy good-hnmoured old fellow. 


1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxv, There .. were .. some 
plaguy ill-looking characters among them. 1864 Paz Eustace 
88 You've been a plaguy long time in coming. 

Plai, obs. form of PLaY. 

Plaice (plzs). Forms: 3-5 plais, 4-5 plays, 
4-7 playce, 5 playsce, playsse, 5-7 playse, 
place, 6 pleise, Sc. plase, 6-9 plaise, 4, 6- 
plaice. (ME. plais, plaice, a. OF. plaiz (12th c.), 
plats, platis, early mod.F. plaise, pleisse, pladisse:— 
late L. platessa (a 390 Auson.), ?£ Gr. mdards 
broad, or root p/ai- ilat (see PLATE).] 

1. A well-known European flat-fish, Pleuronectes 
platessa, much used as food; in America extended 
to various allied species of this genus or of the 
family Pleuronectide. (Pl. now rare; the collective 


sing. Plafce being used inslead.) 

1a80 Litt. Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 1. 90 Dehent..dari.. 
de qnolibet batello .. portante ‘plais octo plais. ¢1300 
Havelok 896 He bar up wel a carte lode..of playces brode, 
Of grete lanmprees, and of cles, 1307-8 Durham: Acc, Rolls 
(Surtces) 3 In atho pisce, plaices, et sperlinges. 139x-3 Eard 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 214 Item pro fflowndres et plays, 
iij duc. ¢x4qg0 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 437 Of 
playsse or of codlynge, or of eles, or of pykes, or of soles, or 
tenches, x580 Hortypanp Sreas. Fr. Long, Vue Plice, a 
fishe called a Place. 1037 Janua Ling, 100 Aswell soles as 
plaises are inclosed in the net. 1661 J. Cuitoxey Brit. 
Baconica 18 Soale and Playce. follow the tide into the fresh 
rivers. 19762 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 148 The several species of 
fish bronght..1988 Plaiseand Dabs. 1802 BincLey dain, 
Biog. (1813) VE 2 The Plaise and the Flounder..are each 
found in great abundance in most of the European seas. 
r841-7x T. R. Jones Aut. Kingd. (ed. 4) 682 The appear- 
ance of these fishes is deceptive, and few imagine that, in 
applying the term back and belly to the upper and under 
surfaces of a Plaice or a Turhot, they are adopting a 
phraseology quite inadmissible in an anatomical point of 
view. 

2. dial, = FLUKE $6.1 2; also platce-worm, 
ai7za Liste Observ. Husb. (1757) 337 These cored sheep 
have the fluck, or plaice-worm in their livers. 1732 W. Ettis 
Pract. Harmer (1759) 137 A_rotten Sheep, he says, he has 
several ‘Times, seen die with Plaises in his Liver and 
Head. 1896 Daily News 26 May 6/4 Flukes or plaice, as 
they are indifferently called, from the resemblance they 
bear, are found in the biliary dnets, caused by the sheep 
being placed on wet fresh-water submerged meadows. 
3. aitrib. and Comb., as platcery; plaice-like 
adj.; t plaice-fluke, ? =sense 1; plaice-mouth, 
asmall puckered or wry mouth; also aftrtb.; so 
plaice-mouthed a.; plaice-worm (sce sense 2). 

xg96 Dataymete tr. Leséie's Hist. Scot. I. 41 Turhat, 
fflnik, and *plase flnik. 905 IWestm. Gaz. 17 Aug. 208 At 
the Marine Hatchery, Aherdeen..The number of *plaice- 
fry that hatched out..was approximately 34,780,000, or 88 
percent. 1900 J. Hurcuinson in Arch, Surg. X1. No. 41. 
4 Her hands and fect were of a deep dusky-red colour with 
jarge *plaice-like spots of lighter tint. 1609 B, Jonson Sid. 
Wom, in. iv, Did you thinke you had married..some inno- 


PLAID. 


cent..that would stand with her hands thus, and a “playse 
mouth, and looke vpon you? 160a Dekkea Satiromastix 
Plays 1873 I. 257 My place-mouth yelpers. 1595 Looce 
Fig for Alonrus Sat. i, His *plaise-mouth'd wife. 

laid (pléd, pled). Also 6 plyd, playde, 
pladde, 6-8 plad, 7 pleid, 8 plaide, (pladd), 8 
(dial. 9) plod. [The same word as Gael. plaide, 
Ir. florid blanket; ulterior etymology uncertain. 

The quots. clearly bespeak a Scottish origin, and even in 
the 16th c. associate the s/afd with the Highlands; but the 
want of early evidence for the word in Celtic leaves it 
doubtful whether the name originated in Gaelic or Lowland 
Sc, Gaelic etymologists suggest derivation from fead? 
sheep-skin,ad. L, fe//-zs, but this is phonetically improbable. 
The Sc. spelling plaid is now usual, although the word is 
yery generally pronounced g/ad in England.} 

1. A long piece of twilled woollen eloth, usnally 
having a chequered or tartan pattern, forming the 
outer article of the Highland costume, and formerly 
worn in all parts of Scotland and the north of 
England, in cold or stormy weather, instead of 
a eleak or manile. The Lowland ‘shepherd’s 
plaid’, of a black chequer pattern on white, is 
commonly called a Maup. 

1s1z Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 203 Item, the vj day 
of ST in Air, for ane plaid to be the King ane coit. (1538 
fbid. V1. 443 For xxv. elnes hertane canwes to he pladis to 
the quenis hors. 1858 Aderdeen Kegr. (1844) 1. For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, 
ane pettioitt, twa curclus, ane collar [etc.. 1g63 Ranpotrt 
Let. lo Cecil 13 June in Calr. Sc. Pap. 1. 13 A safferon 
shyrte ora Hylande pladde. 1578 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 
III. 8g A plaid or blankat to keip the saidis bairnis fra cauld. 
1606 Svivestea Du Bartas u. iv, ii. Trophies 1050 And | 
my Self with my pyde Pleid a-slope. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav, (ed. 2) 325 Brey (inhabitants of Java) gird them with 
a parti-coloured plad or mantle. 1643 in Row //ist. Ark 
(Wodrow Soc.) p. xxiii, I dischargit wemen to cover thair 
headis withe thair plaidis in tyme cuming in the kirk. 1662 
Evetys Diary 3 Oct., Painted .. as ..a Scotch highlander 
in his plaid. 1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 267 A 
mantle. thrown about him like a Scotsman’s plaid. 1771 
Pexnant Tour Scotl, in 1769, 162 Their drechan, or plaid, 
consists of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow stuff, wrapt 
round the middle, and reaches to the knees. 1974 Cottvea 
Hist. Eng. 1, 20'The tartan plads of Scotland. 1807 Byron 
Lachin y Gair ii, My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
the plaid (rfae glade). Note. This word is erroneously 
pronounced flad: the proper pronunciation (according to 
the Scotch) is shown by the orthography. 1874 Princess 
Auice in Mev, (1884) 325 Will you tell her, the plaid she 
made me still goes everywhere with me, 

2. The woollen cloth of which plaids are made; 


later, applied to other fabrics with a tartan pattern. 

1634 Sta T. Hersert Fray. 146 They weare a smocke 
couloured like our Scottish att fbid, 187 About their 
middles, they have a cloth of particoloured plad, like that 
with us in England. 1924 De For Mem. Cavatier u. 156 
Their (the Highlanders’] Doublet, Breeches and Stockings. 
ofa Sey called Plaid, striped a-cross red and yellow. 
1783 W. F. Maatyx Geog. Mag. 11. 413 Their waistcoats 
are also made of plaid. 1893 (crane Hite /isl, Eng. 
Dress \1, 267 Plaids. ,were made in large and small checks, 
in woollen cloth, ia Irish poplin. 

3, A plaid or tartan pattern; a pattern of bars 
or stripes crossing each other at right angles. rare. 

1890 in Cen. Dict. 3 i i 

4. transf, Aman wearing a plaid; a Highlander. 

1814 Scotr Jay. lxii, He was hanged at Stirling. .with 
his lieutenant, and four plaids besides. /d¢d. Ix. 

5. attrib. and Comt., as plaid cloak, -fold, shawl, 
trousers; plaid-patterned, -wrapped adjs.; plaid 
bed, a bed draped with plaid er tartan (fashion- 
able in England early in 18the.); plaidman, a 
Highlander; plaid-nook (-neuk) S¢., one end of 
the folded plaid sewn up so as to form a large 


pouch or pocket. 

e1710 Ceta Fiennes Diary (1888) 97 A *pladd bed Lined 
wth Indian Callicoe, 1837 W. Iavinc apt. Vousmeiite 840) 
275 In a few moments, his “plaid cloak was cut into 
numerous strips, 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles v. xviii, Do not 
my “plaid-folds hold thee warm? 1814 — Jaz. Ix, O!..1 
thought it was Ned Williams, and it is one of the *plaid- 
men. @1600 in Afontgonterie’s Poems (S.T.S.) 281/18 
*‘Humff!’ quod the Helandman, and turned him abowt, 
And at his *plaid nuk the guly fell owt. 1886 Stevexson 
Kidnapped i.6 A little Bible, to carry ina plaid-neuk. 1875 
W, S. Hayvwarp Love agst. WVorld 54 Get me my *plaid 
shawl and a plain dark bonnet, 1837 Dickens Prebiv. xxx, 
He wore a pair of *plaid trousers, and a large rough donble- 
breasted waistcoat. | Crockett Lads Love xxiii, Forall 
that the *plaid-wrapped girl knew or cared. 

Plaid, ME. f. PLEA; obs. pa. t. and pple. of PLay. 

Plaided (pla-déd, ple-déd), a. [f Pap + -ED?.] 

1. Dressed in er wearing a plaid. 

1802 Campaett Lochiels Warning 51 Her bonneted 
chieftains..All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
1821 Scott irate iv, His neighbourhood to the Grampians 
exposed him.,to that species of visitation from the plaided 
gentry, who dwelt within their skirts. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. U1. 33x Ie..rode on horseback before his 
four hundred plaided clansmen. _ 

2. Made of plaid; having a plaid paitern. 

1814 Woansw. Axcursion 1.177 They marched In plaided 
vest, 31858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t, (1883) 65 The 
Scotch-plaided snuff-box. rg0a Daily Chrou. a4 May 8/3 
A plaided batiste frock, 

Plaidie, -y (plé'di, pledi). Sc. Also pladdy, 
plaiddie. [!. Praip + -1£.) A small plaid; alse, 
a childish, sentimental, or poetie name for a plaid. 

1719 D'Uarey Pills 11. 159 His Highland pladdy. 1728 
Ramsay Yea-t. Mise. tligkland Laddie ii, With bonnet 


blew, and belted plaidy (rine lady}. 1796 Burns  O4, cvert 
thou in the cauld blast’ i, My plaidie to the angry airt, I'd 
shelter thee. 1863 Afortons of Bardon Wl, 242 Stay a 
moment, little girl, ..let ne wrap my plaiddie round you; 
it is cold. , : 

Plaiding (pléidin, pledin). Also 6-8 plad- 
ing, 7 pladding; Sc. 7 plodan, 7-8 plaidine, 8 
plodden, 8-9 plaiden, 9 pladden. [f. Pua + 
-ING]: ef. shirting, etc.] 

1, Material for plaids; a twilled woollen cloth; 


a cloth of a tartan pattern. 

1566 in Hay Fleming Afary Q. of Scots (1897) 499 Sax 
elas of plaiding to lyne the cuvering [of a bed] with. 1617 
Moryson fézn. mt. 180 The women of the Countrey did 
weare cloakes made of course stuffe, of two or three colours 
in Checker worke, vulgarly called /¥odan, 1640 Dunferi- 
tine Nirkesess. Rec. (1865) 8 Vt webb of plaidine of 20 «ll. 
1666 ‘Tucker Nef. in Aitsc. Se. Burgh Rec. Soc. 23 ‘Vhere 
hath. .beene..salmon, pladding, and corne, usually sent 
forth. 1670 Narworovcu in Aca Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
65 This aon wrap about their Bodies, as a Scottish Man 
doth his Plading, 1719-20 Act 6 Geo. I, & 13 heading, 
Frauds. .in maaufacturing Serges, Pladings, and Fingrums, 
1806 Gazetteer Scott. (ed. 2) 177 Coarse cloth of two or 
three colours, in checker-work, vulgarly called pladden. 

attrté, 1643 in Maidment Sfottiswoode Misc. (1845) 11. 
66 A white plaidine waxtecoat. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shep. 
u. iii, Change thy plaiding-coat for silk. 1753 Stewart's 
Triad App. 135 He had got the plaiden trowsers, then wore 
by him, from the declarant’s father, or brother Allan. 

2. A plaid or checkered pattem. 

1889 /larfer's lag. XVIII. 8445/1, I could discern a 
partiality for. .plaidings of blue and violet. 

|| Plaidoyer (pledwa'ye). Law. rare. [F. plaid- 
oyer a pleading, sb. use of vb. inf. to plead, f. plaid 
Pres.) An adyvyocate’s speech; a pleading, plea. 

1796 Burke Kegie. Peace it, Wks, VIII. 256 The profit of 
copying musick, or writing plaidoyers by the sheet. 1880 
MeCarrny Ozer Times WV. Ix. 346 It was an eloquent, 
patriotic, and impassioned flatdayer. 1883 Spectator 8 Sept. 
1155/2 His work is a monograph and a history, a Alaidoyer 
and a judgment. é 

+ Plaie. Ods. rare. In 6 playe. [a. I. plate :— 
L. pléga wound: sce PLacur 56.) A wound. 

@ 1547 Surrey ncid wv. 2 But now the wounded Quene, 
with beuy care, Throughout the veines she norisheth the 
playe, Surprised with blind flame, 

Plaie, obs. form of Pray, 

Plaig, plaik, var. ff. PLavock .Sc., plaything, ley. 

Plaight, obs. form of PLair sé. and v, 

Plain (plén), s6.1. Forms: see Pain @.1 [a. 
OF, plain:—L. plan-um a plain, prep. neut. of 
plan-us Piary @.") 

1. A tract of country of which the general surface 
is comparatively flat; an extent of level ground 
or flat meadow land; applied sfee. (in proper or 
quasi-proper names) te certain extensive tracts of 
this character; e.g. Salisbury Plain, the Great 


Plain of England, ete. Also fig. 

Cities of the Plain (sc. of the Ferdan), Sodom, Gomorrah, 
ete, before their destruction. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 155 Vpon plein of salesbury 
pat ober wonder is Pat ston eae isicluped, 1300 Cursor 
Al, 2831 Ne mak 3ee in pe plain na duell, ‘Till 3ee be comme 
in to pe fell. ¢13go R. Brense Cérea. Wace (Rolls) 10831 
Pe bataille scholde be in a pleyne Bytwyxt two watres. 1375 
Baasova Bruce vu.613 Thai in full gret hy agane Out Ske 
woud rantothe plane. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blaachardyx vii. 32 
He sawe there ynder in a playn a moche ample and a grete 
medowe. 1s30 Patscr. 255/1 Playne, a grounde that is 
without hylles, planter, playne. 1596 DALRyMPLE tr. Leslic’s 
fist. Scot. 1,7 Meir agane sall 3e se braid planes. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 256 The citie of Cairasan 
standeth vpon a sandie and desert plaine. 16r1 Bins Gen. 
xiii. 12 Loe dwelled in the cities of the plaine, and pitched 
his tent toward Sodome. 1653 Watton Angfer i. 36 The 
plains extended level with the ground. 1769 Grav /a- 
stallation Ode 51 On Granta's fruitful plain. 1840 Peary 
Cyel. XVIT1. 207/2 The plains of America are generally 
characterised by their gramineous covering or their vast 
forests, 1882 Gene Fext Sk. Geol, mu. ti. § 7. 4gr A 
‘plain of marine denudation’ is that sea-level to which a 
mass of land has been reduced mainly by the subacrial forces. 

b. Chiefly #2 In colonial and U. S. use applied 
to level treeless tracts of country; prairie. 
, 1779. G. R. Crark Campaign in [linois (1869) 29 We came 
into those level Plains that is frequent throughout this 
extensive Country, 1820 J. Oxtey Yrals. Exp. Australia 
83 Free from timber or brush in various places;.. these 
tracts have hitherto received the particular denomiieecan of 
plains. 1824 E. Cuar Van Diemen’s Land 55 The district 
called Macquarie Plains,..the plains bear a strong re- 
semblance to what are ealled sheep downs in England. 1875 
Temece & Suecpon //ist. Northfield, Mass. 19 Plains... 
(applied] by the early settlers.. to certain well defined 
tracts that had some common peculiarity of soil and con- 
dition, were nearly free from trees, and could be readily 
cultivated, 1889 C Lunaonrz Among Cannibals v. 73 This 
bird [the cassowary).. does not ., frequent the open plains, 
but the thick brushwood. 

ce. transf, The level expanse of sea or sky. 

1567 Derant /Jorace, Fpist, xviii. F yj, Then whilst_thy 
ship doth kepe aflote ydauncing on the plaine, 19728 Pov 
Dune, wi. 342 The sick'ning stars fade off th’xthereal plain, 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 176 On the east we 
have the drift plain of Wellington Channel, impacted with 
flocs, hammocks, and broken bergs. 

2. An open space as the scene of battle or contest ; 
the field, 70 /ake the plain: te take the field: 
see FieLp sé, 7. Now foetse. 

1375 Baasour Bruce xt. 349 Thomas randall tuk the 
playne With few folk. 1390 Gower Conf, HI. 358 As he, 


PLAIN. 


which was a Capitein, Tofore alle othre upon the plein. 
1513 Dovcras nets x. x.146 Quhil fynaly Ascanyus the 
3yng page, And the remanent of Troiane barnage,..Thayr 
streath hes left, and takyn hes the plane, 1594 Suars. 
Rich. [14, v. iii. 291, 1 will leade forth iny Soldiers to the 
plaine, 1808 Scotr Alario vi. xxix. 7 Last of my race, 
On hattle-plain That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 

3. An open space in the midst of houses. Jocad, 

1847-78 Hatuiweit, Péai, an open space surrounded by 
houses nearly answering to the Italian Bava. In the city 
of Norwich there are several: as St. Mary’s Plain, the 
Theatre Plain, &c. 18... Oxf Directory, The Plain (St. 
Clement's). 1895 G. H. Leonxarp Speech at Oxford, Our 
Settlement is called the Broad Plain House. .simply because 
it happens to stand on the road Plain, a roadway so wide 
that “a may alinost claim it as one of the ‘open spaces’ of 

bristol. 

4. A level or flat surface (ideal or material). 
Now spelt pfane (PLANE 54,3 1). 

+a. A geometrical plane. Ods. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref »j, N broade magnitude, we call a 
Superficies ora Plaine, @ 1619 Fotunupy A sheone. u.ix. § 4 
(1622) 297 Whether solides or plaines. 1673 Rav Journ, 
“Low C. 4 The Leaves..lie not in the same plain when shut, 
but make an obtuse Angle. 1697 Be. Patuicn Coma. Exod. 
xx. 4 The Images..they might draw on a Plain. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone £195 A convenient height above the 
plain of the ring. . 

b. A plane material surface; the cven or smooth 
surface of a body without projections or elevations ; 
the flat or broad side of a board, as oppesed to the 
edoe. Obs. or arch. 

1571 Dicces Paxton 1, xxxv. Ljb, Vou shal vpon your 
Parchement paper or other playne. .draw one streight line. 
1664 Power £.rf. Vhilos. 5 Which she can at pleasure 
squeeze out, and xo sodder and be-glew her self to the plain 
she walks on. @ 1672 Wittvcrey in Ray Youre. Low C. 
(1673) 484 You ascend almost to the top without stairs, hy 
gently inclining plains. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 185 To 
take off the extuberances trom the plain of the Board. 1794 
Rigging § Seamanship 1.7 Plain, an even surface between 
the Coaks 1863 P.S. Worstuy fees 4 Transi. 8 The 
silver plains Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold. 

te. A level (horizontal, area. Obs. 

1614 Setoun Titles fon. 365 On the side of a stonie 
hill, is a cirenlar plain, cut out of a main rock, with some 
xxiv. seats vnequall, which they call Arthur's Round ‘Table. 
1673 Rav Journ Low C., Veatce 160 In the plain of the 
Council-chamber, are placed ..three urns called Cafelér. 
1726 Leon Alberti’s Archit. 1. 68/2 Walls, which .. have 
somewhat of a plain at the foot of them, where they may.. 
be kept from filling ap the ditch with their rnines. ; 

+5. Printing. ‘Vhe flat bottom of the lining-stick 


(see Liniye v6/, sb. 6). Obs, 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xviii p2 The Plain 
is exactly Flat, Straight, and Smooth. 

6. The fleor ef the hall in which the French 
National Convention met at the time of the Reve- 
lution ; hence applied te the more moderate party 
which occupied seats there. Cf. Mountain, 

1827 Scott Magolvon Introd., Wks. 1870 LX. 30 In ‘the 
Plain',..a position held by deputies affecting independence, 
hoth of the Girondists and the Jacobins,..sate a large num- 
ber. /did. 32 The members of the Pain. | 

7. ‘The horizontal surface of a billiard-table. 

1780 Char. in Ann. Reg. 16/2 The royal ball reached 
that of the enemy, and with a single hlow drove it off the 
plain, 1825 C. M. Westmacotr Zag. Sfy L. 159 Echo and 
aman of Trinity set forth for the plains of Betteris, Note, 
Plains of Betteris, the diversion of billiards. 

+8. = Pian sd.1, PLANE 54,3 2. Obs, 

r6sg Leak Itaterwéks. 19, | have represented here the 
plain of the Orthographie. 

9. [PLain a. 8.] Plain cloth; a kind of flannel. 

@ 1600 T. Smitn Let. in Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) IT. 
xix. 4o1/2 Also of pyndewhites and Playnes made in the 
west country. 1916 Bradford Parish Ace. (E.D.D.), For 
Blue Plain for mending the same [long cushions], 1s. 1¢. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz... 
Arrangocs.. Perpetts, Welch Plains. 1799 //ud? Advertiser 
1a Jan. 2/3 Woollen drapery .. jeans, quiltings, .. plains, 
mixtuces, 1847-78 Hattiwett, P/ain,..a kind of flannel. 

10. attri, and Comd., as plain land, station; 
plain-lihe adj. ; alse with plains-, as plains-callle, 
-country, -crafl, people. See also PLAINSMAN. 

1375 Barsoua Bruce xt. 337 He of the playne-land had 
alsua Of Armyt mean ane mekill rout. 1834 Nat. Philos. 
Ill, Afath. Geog. i. 1/2 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Deceived by the 
plain-like appearance of the earth. .they conceived it to be 
an extensive plain meeting the heavens on every side. 1875 
Tempte & Suetvon f/ist. Northfield, Mass. 64 Plain lands 
..were then reckoned nearly worthless. 1884 Daly News 
27 Feb. 5/7 Assouan..is healthier than Meerut, Mooltan, 
Mean Meer, or almost any plain station in India. : 

1890 ‘R. Botprzwoov’ Col. Reformer (1891) 220 First- 
class, fattening, plains country cattle station. 1899 Scribner's 
Alag. XXV. 19/1 Here their woodcraft and plainscraft, their 
knowledge of the rifle, helped us very much, 1899 Daily 
News 12 Jan. 6/1 The writer has lived..with the plains 
people in their homes for many years. 

Plain, sd.2 Now dial. [f. PLaix v.] An expres- 
sion of pain, grief, or discontent; complaint, lamen- 
tation: = PLAINT sd, 

e1580 Pryde & Abuse of Women 231 in Haz, £.P. P. LV. 
244 And for oure sad & honest playnes, A joyefull place in 
heaven. 1563 B. Gooce Ledogs (Arb.) 95 Why dydste tbou 
than, kepe backe thy wotall playn? 1814 Scorr, Ld. of 
fsies 1. ix, ‘The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, The 
mother's screams, were heard in vain. 1876 IVAitdy Giloss., 
Plains, complaints in all senses. 

Plain (plén), @2.! and adv. Also 4 plein, -¢ 
(playen), 4-6 pleyn, -e, 4-7 playn(e, plaine, 
plane, [a. OF. plain :~L. plan-ws flat. In Se. 


PLAIN. 


usually spelt p/are fromr4the.; in English orig. p/ain 
eS) in all senses, including the geometrical (1 c), 

or which PLANE was substituted ¢ 1700, 

Pratn a3 (F. s/ein) having the same form, there are ME. 
instances in which it is difficult to determine which word 
was meant, See A. 3h, B. 6, 7.) 

A. ad. 

I. 1. Flat, level, even; free from elevations and 
depressions. a. Said esp. of a horizontal surface, as 
of the ground, or + of the sea when calm and un- 
disturbed (ods... 

€1330 R, Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1772 Pey.. left be 
Trotens been lond. ¢1400 Maunorvy. (Roxb.) xxviii. 129 
Pe land of Caldee es a playne cuntree. 1480 Caxton Descr, 
Brit. 47 The londe is not pleyne but full of montayns, 
1s90 Suaxs. Vids, M. it. ii. 404 Follow me then to plainer 
ground, 1625 N. Carrentre Geog. Ded. 1. ii. (1635) 34 If 
the Earth were plaine, all the Northern Starres would 
appeare to the inhabitants of the Southerne Regions. 1665 
G. Havers tr. P. deila Valle's Trav. E. India 108 We 
lodg'd about a musket-shot without the Fort, in a plane and 
somewhat low place. 1766 Wescey IV&s. (1872) HI. 240, 
I recovered some strength, so as to be able to walk a little 
on plain ground. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxv. IV, 16 Between 
the last-mentioned gulf (the Thermaic) and the eastern 
counterforts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow 
strip of plain land. 

+b. In general sense: Flat. Ods. 

13.. A. Adis. 6414 (Bodl. MS.) Men of selcoup gest pe 
face hij han playne & hard As it were an Okes bord. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rv. \Wv. (Bodl. MS.), The sole 
of be foote.. hatte planta in latine for it is playne. 1565-73 
Coorrr Fhesaurus, Compressa patina aut porrecta ferire, 
..to strike with the fist, or with the playne hande. 1607 
Torset, Four. Beasts (1658) 120 His back is plain to his 
tail, his eyes quick, his ears long hanging, but sometimes 
stand up, 1617 Moayson /fin.1. 214 The houses are built 
after the manner of Asia,..one roofe high, and plaine in the 
top. 1650 Bu.wer Authropomet. 147 They shut in their 
hends behinde and before in hoards, so that the whole face 
niay become plain and dilated. 

tc. Geom. Obs. Now PLANE a. 

1570 Dee Alath. Pref. «j, Fuery playne magnitude, hath 
alsolength. 1570 aLtincsLey Auclid 1. def, viii. 3 A plaine 
angle is an inclination or bowing of two lines the one to the 
other, 1660 Barrow “uclid 1. Def. vii, A plain Superficies 
is that which lies equally betwixt its lines. 19727 [see A/ano- 
cylindrical s.¥. Puano-*). 

+d. Jo make, throw down, beat down (a build- 
ing, cily, etc.) plain with the earth or ground, 
ctc.: to level with the ground, raze to the earth. 

¢ 1400 Mavunnry. (Roxb.) xt. 48 Pis citee tuke Iosue .. and 
kest it doune, and made it euen playne with be erthe. 1436 
Pol. Poets (Rolls) UL. 152 The walles they wold ber adowne, 
.-Alle schuld be mad fulle playn. a@1g48 Hatt Chron, 
Hen. V/1 44 He with his miners rased and ouerthrewe the 
castell to the playne grounde. 1568 Grarton Chron, IT. 94 
He threwe downe the Castell plaine with the ground. 1596 
Spenser State [re?. Wks. (Globe) 615/2 It was his pollicye 
to leave noe holdes behind him, but to make all playne and 
wast. 1596 Harincton Afetam. Afar (1814) 92 Down, down 
with it at any hand, Make all things plain, let nothing stand. 
1648 Gace West nd. 48 The greatest part of their City.. 
beaten down plain with the ground, 

+2, Smooth, even; frce from roughness or un- 
evenness of surface. Obs, exc. in comb, or phrases: 
see VI. 

13.. 2. FE. Allit. P. B. 1068 pat ener is polyced als playn 
as pe perle seluen. ¢2430 Lyne. Alin. Poenis (Percy Soc.) 
4: Also pleyne was his bedde at the morwe, As at even. 
1859 Moawvne Evonym. 208 If the face be wet and rubbed 
with the same it shall be plaine and cleare, that it shall 
seme angellike, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixvili, 99 ‘Turners .. 


do vse them to polish, and make playne, and smoth their | 


workes, 1678 Hoapes Decam. ix, 108 Much more then will 
it adhere..when..both it and the Iron have a plain Super- 
ficies. 1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans ix. (1733) 186 
Smooth‘d over the Meal, and made it plain. 
tb. fg. Of the wind: Not rough; gentle. Oés. 
1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 The ayre attem- 
pered, the wyndes smowth and playne. E 
3. Free from obstructions or interruptions; un- 
obstructed, clear, open; (of a conntry, a space) 
clear of woods, buildings, or oceupants ; (of the 
sea) open, unconfined; open to the elements or 
to general view; public. Also fg. Ods. exc. dial. 
£1330 R. Baunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1723 Whan al was 
fled, & pe feld was playn. 13.. Z. £. Addit. P. C. 439 For 
hit watz playn in pat place for plyande greuez. a 1450 
nt. de fa Tour (1868) 126 She straue & chidde in the 
plaine strete wit her neygheboures. 1546 Supflic. of Poore 
Contmous (1871) 78 A churche ., pleasauntly beset with 
grones and playn feldes. 1579 Fenton Guiceiard, (1618) 16 
Able to give him battell in the plaine sea. 1611 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. wx. x. § 43 He affirmes, that it was in the 
plainefield, ours, that it was an Ambush. 1618 Munpay 
Stow's Surv. = There were two woods in the parish, but 
now they are both made plaine of wood, 1748 Anson's Voy. 
u, xiv. 286 Its walls are built upon the plain ground, without 
either outwork or ditcb before them. 1864 Yorks. Prov., 
Kirkby, This street is very plain, the wind is much felt in it. 
+b. In plain field there was in later use prob. 
association with A/ain daltle, ete. = open (i.e, full) 
battle : see PLatn @.2 3. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 7218 And past furth prudly into be plaine 
feld. 1523 Lp. Beanras Froiss. I. coxxi. 288 ‘They..thought 
to wynne the victory with their handes in playne felde. 1533 
BetLennen Livy u, (S.T. S.) 1. 237 It was fochtin in plane 
feild [L. 2gx0 campo) with displayit baneris. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gout. Eng. iv. 14 Unsubdued..and now given over 
hy the Romans in a plain field. i - 
@. transf. Unobstructed, clear (view, sight), 
1613 Havwarp Norur. Kings 22 With a furlous charge .. 


936 


either slew them or tooke them prisoners, in the plaine view 
of their King, 1867 Snepp /fomiiletics iii, (1869) 54 An 
object is in, plain sight, when the form and shape of it are 
ae visible. A 

II. 4. Open, clear to the senses or mind; evident, 
manifest, obvious; easily distinguishable or re- 
cognizable. 

1352 Minor Poems tii. 35 pare he made his mone playne 
Pat no man suld say pare ogayne. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cxvi, To a token alates As of my teris cummyth all this 
reyne, 1g1q Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshin, (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixvii, Think tbat none their pave errour note, ¢ 1586 
C’rrss Pestnroxe Ps. Lx. xi, Make it playne, That God .. 
Rules all, 1596 Srenser #. Q. 1. i, 24 The moniments 
whereof there byding beene, As plaine as at the first when 
they were fresh and greene. 1660 Barrow Excéid t. vii, It 
is plain that AD is not equal to AC, (1736 Butter Azali. 
un. iii, Wks. 1874. 1.190 Practical Christianity .. is a plain 
and obvious thing. 1813 Scott Rokedy 1. v, Now nigh and 

lain the sound appears. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. or 
Tet me make my meaning plainer in this way. 

5. That is elearly what the name expresses; 
open, manifest, direct, unmistakable; downright, 
mere, sheer, ‘ flat’, absolute. 

a1300 Cursor M.929 (Cott.) For pou ne es but a pudre 
plain To puder sal hou worth a gain. ¢1400 Desir, Troy 
3504 Hope ye, Parys, playn pbefte ynponysshet wilbe? 
1835 Coverpace Eceé. i. 1 All is but vanite ..all is but 
pms vanite, 1881 Ricu Favew. Milit, Prof, (1846) 208 

y pow force [he] pulles hym doune on the flower. 1592 
R. D. Hypnerotomachia 67b, Wee ascended vp to the 
playne toppe. 1609 Bintr (Douay) Gex. Brief Kemonstr. 
30 Easely confessed of al that are not plaine Atheists. 
1643 in Dorothea Townshend Life 5. Lett. E. Porter xiii. 
206 One throu plain fier went strait mad. 1669 Penn 
No Cross vii. § + Whilst a plain Stranger to the Cross 
of Christ. 1833 Lase Aa Ser. u. Pref. (1865) 236 He 
reaped plain unequivocal hatred. ; : 

6. Of which the meaning is evident; simple, in- 
telligible, readily understood. 

¢1380 Wyetir Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 362 Pis gospel tellip a 
playen storie. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vis xxvii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Sweuenes pat bep trewe beth sommetyme 
openne and playne and sommetyme ywrapped vnder.. 
derke tokenyngges. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Commi. 94b, 
It ought to be vttered with playner wordes, to take awaye 
all ambiguitie, 166z SriuncFL. Orig, Sacr. 1. vii. § 3 
Can any thing be more plain then the graduall progress 
of Divine revelation from the beginning of the world? 


PLAIN. 


simple and vniforme prolation of Notes, which can neither 
be augmented nor diminished. 1872 O. SuipLey Gloss, 
Eccl. Terms 6 The accent being..plain, iL ¢, monotone, 

10. Of simple composition or preparation; not 
compounded of many ingredients; not elaborate. 
Of food: Not rich or highly seasoned, simple. 

Plain bread and butter, i.e. without the addition of pre- 
serves, etc.; @ plain tea, tea with plain bread and butter; 
piain water, water without any infusion or addition, 

1655 Cucprrren, etc. Aiverius vu i.131 A plainer Medicine 
is made of Plantane and Rose Water. 1668 Cuas. II in 
Julia Cartwright Hesrietta of Orleans (1894) 263 ‘The 
planer your diett is the better health you will have. 1784 
M. Unnerwoop Dis. Children (1799) 1. 163 To chew a hit of 
bread [or] eat a bit of plain pudding. 1803 tr. P. Le Brun's 
Mons, Botte WN. 153 I¢ is singular that the Marquis d’ 
Arancey should .. partake of plain roast and boiled. 1879 
Spectator 24 May 645 [As a] school-boy counts the currants 
in an unusually plaincake. 1883 Biack Shandon Bells xv, 
The dinner was a plain one. 1897 A d/butt's Syst. Med. 
III. 21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade, .. may be 
allowed at will to assuage the thirst. 


IV. 11. Open in behaviour; free from duplicity 
or reserve; guileless, honest, candid, frank, Ods. 


' exc. in sense Outspoken. 


1929 Butter Seri. Wks. 1874 [1. 65 Morality and religion | 


must be somewhat plain and easy to be understood, 1861 
Mrs. Cartyte Leéé. IJ. 80 Tell her distinctly what you 
want..in few plain words. " 

b. ¢ransf. Said of the-speaker or writer. 

185 Enen Decades 53, 1 had rather bee playne then 
curious. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace Wks. 1851 IV. 


555 Actions, of whatever sort, [are] thir own plainest Inter- | 


preters, 1867 Sueno /omiletics iii (1869) 55 A plain 
writer or spenker makes the truth and the mind impinge 
upon each other. P ? 

. Not intricate or complicated ; simple. 

1689 Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World (1672) 3 Plain sounds 
[sfusplices sonos] of which mans specch consisteth. 1669 
Sturmy Mariuer's Mag. vu iii. 6 Of all Dials, this is 
the plainest; for it is no more but divide a whole Circle 
into 24 equal parts. 178z Miss Burney Ceeflia im, iv, She 
determined, to place them in some ey school, where 
they might be taught plain work, 1834 Bowrinc Minor 
Morais 145 The Jacquard loom .. by which the most com- 


plicated patterns can be woven with the same ease as the | 


plainest. 1895 Chamd. Jrnl. 21 Sept. 599/1 Fisher's 
machine was Ritenled rather for anibroldetoe than for 
plain sewing. Le 

III. 8. Without embellishment, addition, or 
decorative pattern or colouring ; unembellished, not 
orate; simple, bare, bald; (of the hair) worn 
straight, not curled; (of drawings, lithographs, ete.) 
not coloured. Also fig. 

[13.. Coer de LZ. 3631 Ty) he have maad al playn werk 
Off thy clothes of gold, into thy serk fed. scherk}.] _¢ 1386 
Cuavcka Franki, Prot. 48, 1 \erned neuere Rethorik cer- 
teyn Thyng pat I speke it moot be bare and pleyn. 1459 
Paston Lett 1. 489, ij playn borde clothys for my maister is 
table. 1585 T. Wasnincron tr. eee Voy. mi, xxii. 
112 A faire cloth embrodered with leaues about it or els 

laine. 1655 Stancey //ist, PAilos. ut. (1701) 88/1 A young 
Man, .. describ’d_by Plato, with long. plain Hair. 1670 
Lapv M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. ve 
21 Most wore embraudered bodys with plaine black skirts 
of Morella Mohair and Prunella and such stuffs. 1687 A. 
Loveun tr. Shevenot's Trav. 1. 117 Escutcheons of two 
Crosses, the one plain and the other Anchred. 1806-7 J. 
Beresroro Miseries Hum. Life (1826) yt. i, Both figures 
being partly coloured and partly piel 1865 Lussock 
Preh, Times 16 The celts are generally plain, but sometimes 
ornamented with ridges, dots, or lines. A/od. Sets of 
picture-postcards, plain or coloured. 

+b. Withont armour or weapons ; unarmed. 
a1300 Cursor M. 7564 Wit armes cums pou me again, 
Andi agains pe al plain. 
c. Cards. (a) Applied to the common as 


opposed to the picture cards. (4) Not trumps. 

1844 Dickens Alart. Chuz. xvii, Court cards and plain 
cards of every denomination. 1862 ‘Cavenpisu’ Waist 
(1870) 29 Plain suits are suits not trumps. - /é7d. (1886) 64 
Ace, king, queen, knave, in plain suits 1873 Routledge's 
Yung. Gentl. Mag. Jan. 94/1 ‘Court card’ or ‘plain card’, 
as the case may be. id 

d, Plainly woven; not corded, twilled, or the 


like; withont figured pattern; /ransf. of muscle, 
‘1895 Kxtcut Dict, Alech., Plain cloth, not twilled. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Plain muscles, unstriated muscles, as 
opposed to striated muscles. 

9. Afus. (Sce quots.) 

1609 Doutanp Ornith. Aficrol. 3 Plaine Musicke..is a 


¢1374 Cuaucer Anel, & Are. 87 But he was double in love 
and nothing pleyne. ¢1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 13 Bot 
wher the herte is plein withoute guile, 1418 Cmicuece in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. J. 5 3e schol fynde hym a good 
man.., and pleyn to 3 with owte feyntese. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Fj, Thenne sayd to her the good man whiche 
was a playn man and trewe. 1567 Hagman Caveat 63 
‘Wel, I wy! tell the', quoth this Chamberlayne. ‘1 wylbe 
playne with the’. 1653 Watton Angler iii. 74, I wil sing a 
Song if any body wil sing another; else, to be plain with 
you, I wil sing none, 1712 Arautunot John Bull wv. vi, 1 
Jove to be plain. I'd as lief see myself in Ecclesdown 
Castle, as thee in Clay Pool! @1718 Penn Wes. (1726) I. 
320 Mordecai was too plain and stout and not Fine and 
Subtil enough to avoid the Displeasure of Haman. 

12, Free from ambiguity, evasion, or subterfuge ; 
straightforward, direct. 

In plain truth there is often present the notion of 
*unvarnished, uncoloured’. Plain English: see C. below. 

¢1g00 A/elusine 193 Certaynly, my lord, .. ye saye the 
playn trouth of it. 1513 More Arch. /// (1883) 9 Flattery 
Le haue more place then plaine and faithfull aduyse. 
1560 Daus tr, S/eidane’s Contin, 30 Thou shouldest make a 
playne and directe answere. 1581 Mutcaster Positions 
xxxvil. (1887) 161 Such..as haue preferred plaine trueth, 
before painted colours. 1695 ConGreve Love for L.1v. Vy 
Tell me in plain Terms what the Matter is with him, or I'l 
crack your Fool's Skull. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 73/2 
If you do not give a plain answer toa plain question, you 
will be committed. 1855 Macaunay fist, Eng. xiii, 11. 
286 The Scottish Estates used plain language, simply 
because it was impossible for them, situated as they were, 
to use evasive language. 1856 Frovor Hist, Eng. (1858) 1. 
v. 462 Plain speech is never without its value. 


+b. adsol, = Plain fact, plain state. Ods. 

1386 Cnuaucra Aut.’s 7. 233 We moste endure this is 
the short and playn. 1463 in 10th Rep. Hist, ATSS. Comin, 
App. v. 301 Bothe parties to tell the playne of the matire. 
t Locke Govt. t. ix. § 86 Not to follow our A[uthor] too 
far out of the Way, the plain of the Case is this. 


V. 13. Having‘no special qnalities or preten- 
sions ; not exceptionally gifted or cultured ; ordi- 
nary, simple, unsophisticated; such as characterizes 


ordinary people. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 102 What in my 
plaine conceit..may be thought most consonant and worthy. 
1596 Suaks. Merch, V, m. v, 62, 1 pray thee vnderstand a 

laine man in his plaine meaning. 471r Appison Sect. 
Ne 165 P 4 A Man of good Estate and plain Sense. 1790 
Burke &r. Rev. Wks. V. 353 To me, who am but a plain 
man, ‘the proceeding looks a little too refined, and too 
ingenious. 1865 M, Asxotp Ess. Crit. Pref. 15 A plain 
citizen of the republic of letters. 1899 Incr Chr. Alystictsu: 
vii. 256 There are two views of this sacrament [the Lord's 
Supper] which the ‘plain man’ has always found much 
easier to understand than the symbolic view which is that 
of our Church. | ee. 

14. Not distinguished by rank or position; belong- 
ing to the commonality; lowly, common, ordinary. 

1580 G. Haavev Let. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1.84 No 
nian but Minion, Stowte, Lowte, Plaine swayne, quoth a 
Lording. 1639 Futcer Holy Wary. xxix. (1840) 294 Seeing 
within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings 
of Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a painful car- 
penter. 1642 R. Carrentea Experience ui. iv. 28 The 
Gout $ which we poore plaine people are ignorant of. 1742 
Westey IVs. (1830) I. 372, 1 preached to several hundred 
of plain people. 1890 Hoswae Anglo.Sax. Freedont 264 
The admission in England of a vast body of the plain 
people to a share in the government. 

15. Of simple manners; homely, unaffeeted. 

1601 R. Jouxson Kingd. § Comm, (1603) 82 Being (as 
all the Germaines are) plaine and homely in their behautour 
and intertainment. 1667 Preys Diary 20Sept., And indeed 
[she] is, as I always thought, one of the modestest, prettiest, 
plain women that ever I saw, 1706 E. Warn Wooden 
World Diss. 106 ‘This same plain blunt Sea-Animal..in his 
Tar-Jacket and Wide Knee'd Trowzers, 1 Daily Chron, 
8 Jan. 5/4. They spoke of their immense pleasure at the 
visit of their Queen. .‘She isa plain woman, a very plain 
woman like ourselves’. ‘ iy 

16. Simple in dress or habits; clothed or living 


Belay: not laxurious or ostentations ; frugal, 

1613 Puacnas Pidertmage (1614) 632 He is about thirtie 
sixe yeares, very civill and plaine in habite, 1638 Sia T. 
Hegpear ram, (ed. 2) 232 he old men went plaine; the 
young mens habit was rich. 1663 Cowiry erses § Ess., 
Avarice (1669) 130 The old plain way, ye Gods, let me be 
Poor. 1 Drvoen Charac. Gd, Parson 101 The holy 
father pabhics double reign, The prince may keep bis pomp, 


PLAIN. 


the fisher must be plain. 1871 Brackin Four Phases i. 6 
His hahits of life were remarkably plain and frugal. 


17. Of ordinary appearance; not beautiful or 
well-favoured ; homely : often used euphemistically 


for Ill-favoured, ugly. 

1749 Fiecpinc Jom Sais 1. viii, A general and bitter 
invective against beauty..with many compassionate con- 
siderations for all honest, plain girls. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride & Pref. xxvi, Handsome young men must have some- 
thing to live on, as well as the plain. 1838 B'ness Bunsen 
in Hare Li 1. xi. 485 ‘The higher classes are decidedly 
plain and ungraceful. 10 C. R. Coterince in Afonthly 
Packet Christmas No. 71 Even in the days of Arthur some 
women must have been very plain. 1903 Mest. Gaz. 
4 Mar. 4/3 Mrs. Praga..declares that ‘nowadays nobody 
need be posi and when I say plain I use the word in the 
sense of ugly". 

VI. Phrases. 

18. Plain is emphasized by various comparisons, 
orig. applicable in particular senses, but after- 
wards humorously or irrationally applied to others ; 


a. esp. plain as a pikestaff (earlier packstaff). 

1542-1691 [see Pacnstarr}. rsgr-[see Pikestare}. ¢ 1622 
Forp, ete. Witek Edmonton v1. i, Sav. 1 understand thee 
not; be plain, myson. Cud, Asa pike-staff, mother. 1631 
Weeven Anc. Fun. Mor, 103 In... Scotland... Religion is.. 
pure and spotlesse without ceremonie, and plain as a pike 
staffe without a surplise. ¢ 1685 Vittiers (Dk, Buckhm.) 
Conf. Wks. 1705 UL. 37, I see, as piste as a pike staff, that 
‘tis no thing but a Cork, 1834 Hoop Vydney /fadl (1840) 

79 You've got my meaning as plain as a pikestaff. a 1873 
a Ken, Chillingly 1. ix. (1878) 106 She is as plain as 
a pikestaff. 1894 Pad! Mall Mag. Sept. 37 There was my 
own spoor as plain as a pikestaff. ‘1 

b. Also, plain as a packsaddle, as print, as the 

sun at noonday, as Salisbury (pun on Salisbury 
Plain), as way to parish-church, etic. See also 
DONSTABLE 1 b, c. 

(154a Upatt Eras, Apoph. 11. 179b, Thom trouthe, or 
pan Sarisbuirie.) 1553 T. Witson Rhez. (1580) 143 An 

oneste true dealyng sernant out of doubte, plaine as a packe- 
saddle..though his witte wassimple. 1600 Suaxs. 4... 
u, vii, a And why sir must they so? ‘The why is plaine, as 
way to Parish Church. 1837 Dickens Pickw., xl, ‘Why’, 
said Mr. Roker, ‘it's as plain as Salisbury’. 1879 Faoupr 
Cxsar xi, 121 It was plain as the sun at midday, 1895 
Crockett in Cornh, Alag. ee ee A look which said as 
plain as print, ‘ Have you not had enough?" 


+19. a. At plain, in (Sc. tnto) plain, unto the 
plain: plainly, in plain terms, ete. b. Plain at 


the eye: plain to be seen, evident. Ods. 

e1q00 Rowe. Rose 5663 It is maked mencioun Of oure 
conntre pleyn at the eye. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 
Per of I schalle speke more in Best 1444 in Wars Eng. 
tn Frauce (Rolls) 1. 463 By iche..it may appere unto 
you more at plain, ¢1450 Hottano A/ow/at art The arch- 
dene, that ourman, ay prechand in plane, Correker of kirk- 
men was clepit the Claik. 1486 B&. St, Adhans Evj, When 
ye se vnto the playne her at the last.. Say, de douce amy la 
est a. 1533 Dovctas A2nets 1. vi. 36 Trewlie, maidin, in 
plane, Nane of thisisteris did I heir nese. 1600 W. WaTson 
Decacorden (1602) 117 [He told] him in plaine, the case was 
altered. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 758 In plain then, what 
aude he but to know, Forbids us good, forbids us to be 
wise 

B. adv. (Various adverbial uses of the adj.) 
I. +1. Ina Mat, level, or even position ; evenly. 

1gaz Fitzuers. /usé. § 127 Yf the bowes wyll not lye 
pen in the Hiege, than cut it the more halfe asonder & 

ynde it in to the hedge, 164a H. More Song of Soul u. 
iit. m1. Ixvii, What's the cause That they thus stagger in the 
plain-pav'd skie? rn F 

2. With clearness of expression ; without circum- 


locution or ambiguity, clearly, intelligibly, candidly. 
3387 Trevisa Higdern (Rolls) I. 1a9 As it. is innermore 
pleyn i-write (sicut tnferius. .planum erit| 1390 Gower 
Conf. ILL. 105 Withoute which, to telle plein, Alle othre 
science is in vein. ¢1478 Rauf Cofljear 315 ‘That 1 haue 
said I salt hald, and that I tell the plane. 1588 Suaxs. 
£. £L. £. w. iti. 272 Sir to tell yon plaine, I'le finde a fairer 
face not washt to day. 1607 S. Couns Sere. (1608) 13 1f 
you will have one speake ptainer..than S, Pant heere doth. 
1850 J. H. Newman Diffic, Anglte. 318 Soon others began 
to speak plainer than he. 

3. With clearness or distinctness of perception or 
utterance; clearly, manifestly, evidently. 

tsgo Spenser /. Q.1. i. 16 Ay wont in desert darknes to 
remaine, Where plain none might her see, nor she see any 
laine. 1784 New Spectator No. aa. 3 Did not Torquato 

‘asso speak plain at six months old? 1841 Miss Mitroro 
in L’Estrange Liz 111. viii. 130 The part plainest to be seen 
was the figure as it rose and sank-above the paling. @ 1861 
Mas, Baownine Mother § Poetv, 1 made them..Speak plain 
the word coustry. 

+4. Simply, ely, 

1535 Coveapace Bible Ded., Christes admynistracion was 
nothyng temporal}, but playne spirituall. 1g5x T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 18 Whiche either Naturall reason proueth 
either to bee plaine false, or the experience of man declareth 
to bee vntrue. ¢1go9x in Lett, Lit, Alen (Camden) 78 ‘The 
Russe government is plaine tirannycall. 1596 Dacayar.e 
tr. Lesite's Hist, Scot. 1. 97 marg., The Scottis bordirers to 
tile the land plane abhoris. 

+5. In other senses of the adj. Ods. 

¢3470 Harpine Chron. vit. v, Within iii, wekes was ali 
this done full playn. ¢1475 Partenay 920 Many _ladyes.. 
Went to a company with the Countesse plain, Ech wel- 
oe after ther degre. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) 
iv. 78 Or scho war kissit plane, Scho Icir be imple thryiss. 
1807-8 Syp. Smitu Plyniley’s Lett. x. Wks. 1859 IL, 

dresses plain, loves hunting and farming. 

II. It is not clear whether the following belong 

lo this word or to PLAIN 2.2, F. plez#. 


Vor. VIL 


purely. Oés. 


3175/2 He 


937 
+6. Entirely, quite; ? fully. = CLEAN adv. 5. 


¢1330 R. Baunns Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14025 He was | 


passed be mountes pleyn. ¢ 1450 Ilontann Afow/lat 74, I will 
appele to the Pape, and pass till him plane. c1460 Pla 

acram, 137, | praye the goo wele pleyn thorowght Ail 
eraclea, ¢1500 New Nol-br. Mayd 119, 1, that hym baughe, 
Shall be expoulsed playne. 15 Gade & Godlie B(S.T.S.) 
13a, I haif na mycht, Me to defend Fra hellis pane, bot gif 
thow plane Me succour send. 

+7. Directly, due; ?fnll. Ods. 

1509 Hawes Past. /'leas. xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 191 So forthe 
we sayled right playne southwest. 1527 (rose Life St. 
Brandan (Perey Boe) 38 They sayled playn eest, and than 
they sawe an ylonde. ¢1540 Boorbe he doke for to Lerne 
13ij bh, Better it is..chat y? wyndowes do open playne north, 
than playne south, 1719 De For Crusce (1840) 11. v. 114 
(The savages} were confined toa neck of land surrounded 
with high rocks behind them, and lying plain towards the 
sea before them, 

C. Combinations. 

a. With the adj.: chicfly parasynthetic, as 
plain-bodied, -clothed, -faced, -featured, -garbed, 
elc.; also A/atn-looking. See also PLAIN-HEARTED, 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 1. 109 The martial, plain- 
looking stranger. 1851 Ruskin Stones 1 en. (1874) 1.xx. 223 
The fish..are always plain hodied creatures in the best 
inediaval sculpture. 1882 ‘Ouiwa’ Mfaremmna 1. i. 18 A 
plain-featured, clear-skinned woman. 1893 Gunter J/iss 
Dividends 186 Respect for all women, young or ald, beautiful 
or feet - 

. With the adv., as Jlain-dressing, -going, 
-meaning, -pranked, -seeming. See also PLAIN- 
DEALER, -DEALING, -SPEAKING, -SPOKEN. 

1579 W. Witkixsox Confut. Familye of Loue a Playne 
meaning en walk openly at noone. 1598 SytvesteR Du 
Bartas 1. ii, 1. Babylon 655 Wis plain-pranke stile he 
strengthens in sneh sort. 1830 Miss ears Millage Ser. 
tv. (1863) 252 As active, and as plain-dressing..at forty-five 
as she was at nineteen, 


ce. Special combs. : plain-back, -backs, weavers’ 
uame for a kind of worsted fabric ; plain clothes, 
ordinary civil or citizen dress, unofficial dress, 
mufti; opp. to Unirorm; also aétrié., as plain- 


| elothes constable, officer ; plain-compass, a simple 


form of the surveyor’s compass (Knight Dict. Mech. 
1875); plaincook sé.,a person, usually a woman, 
capable of preparing simple dishes; plain-cook 
v. tutr., to do plain cooking; plain-darn wv, 
trans., to mend by plain darning; + plain-down 
adv., plainly, bluntly, without more ado; + plain 
Dunstable : see DUNSTABLE 1c; plain-edge a., 
of lace: not having a pearl-edge (Cez?. Dict. 1890 ; 
plain English, plain straightforward language, 
plain terms; also, a plain or clear statement ; 
plain Friend (see qnot.); plain hackle, an 
artificial fly; plainhead, name given to a variety 
of the canary; also attrzb., as plainhead canary, 
strain (opp. to crested); plain-headed a., having 
a smooth or unornamented head; also jig. igno- 
rant, simple; plain language, sfec., the manner 
of speech used by Quakers; {plain number, a 
number produced by two factors (PLANE @. 1 b); 
plain-said @., spoken without reserve, straight- 
forward; plain sail A’azé., sai) ordinarily carried ; 
plain service, divine service said without music; 
plain sight: see quot.; plain-singing = PLaIn- 
sona. See also PLAIN-CHANT, PLAIN SAILING, 
PLAIN-SONO, PLAIN-STONES, PLAIN-TILE, PLAIN- 
WORK. 

1830 in Bischoff MWoollen i ae (1842) I. a70 The prin- 


cipal manufacture, viz., 44 inch *plain-hacks. 1842 Biscuorr 
Jbid. 415 ‘They next imitated the article of cotton jeans, in 


worsted, with success, to which they gave the name of plain- 


backs, out of which has sprung that immense and valuable 
branch of merinos, 1836 Manavat Midsh, Zasy xxxv, He 
laid out a portion of his gold in a suit of *plain clothes, 
385a Mas, Cartyte Left. 11. 206 Policemen ..in plain clothes, 
and in uniform, 188: Darly News 2a Ang. 3/2 Plain-clothes 
officer Hutt was watching the premises. 1809 Matin Gil 
Blas ui. ai Leonarda .. passed for a very decent *plain 
cook. 1840 Maravat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 265 A good plain 
cook is the best thing. 1886 Dasly News Apr., General 
Servant Wanted. Must “plain-cook well. 1880 Plain Hints 
Needlework 52 To *plain-darn a hole in stocking material, 
and mark on coarse material any two letters. 1622 FreTcuex 


| & Mass. Prophetess un. ii, Is it fit.."The emperor, my 


master Dioclesian, Should now remember or the times 
or manners That call'd him plain-down Diocles? @ 1500 
Chaucer's Dreme 59 Which ye shalle here .. In *pleyne 
Englische, evil written. 1614 B. Jonson Sart. Fats w. iii, 
But Adam Ouerdoo had beene worth three of "hem, T assure 
you, in this place, that's in plaine english. 1645, 1705 [see 
NGLISH B, 4), 1693 Humours Town 56 The Boon Com- 
panion, that is in plain English, a Rake-hell, is much 
caress'd. 1868 Refort to Govt. U.S. Munitions War 107 
If we donhle the thickness, the ontside..will be but one 
twenty-fifth as useful, or in plain English, nearly useless. 
3 Cano E. Staenan Quaker Strongholds 148 ‘*Plain 
Friends’ are those who are resolved to dress according to 
the settled principles which commend themselves to their 
own mind, not enslaving themselves to passing fashions. 
21886 SipNev Arcadia (1622) 202 That the commons. .were 
too "plaine headed to say their opinions. 1888 F. G. Lee 
in Archzologia L1. 363 Holding a book. .and a plain-headed 
staff. 1890 Canotine E. Steruen Quaker Strougholds 149 
‘The ‘*plain language’ best known as the use of ¢4ce an 
thou for you in speaking to one person, and of first, second, 
&e. for the days of the week and the months. 1728-41 
Cuamerns Cyed, s.v., 20 is a "plain number, produced by 


PLAIN. 


the multiplication of 5 into 4. 1863 Maccrecor Rod Koy in 
Baltic (1867) 249 A very useful and *plain-said conversation. 
1829 Maaryar F. Mdildmay xxi, We should .. keep .. under 
a *plain sail. 1857 C. Gripace in Alere. Marine Aéag. (1858) 
V. 9 Made all plain-sail. 1884 Kyicut Dict. Meck. Suppl, 
* Plain Sight (#tre-arms),a hind sight consisting of a simple 
notch in a raised plate or protuberance. 1795 Mason Ch, 
Afus. in, 164 It therefore could only be called *plain singing 
or chaunting, which, perhaps, is the best translation of the 
term Slanus cantus. 

+ Plain, 2.2 Obs. Forms: 4-3 plein, -e, 4-6 
playn(e, pleyn(e, Se. plane, 5-7 plene, plain(e. 
Dee plein, playn, a. ¥. plein (plain) 1. plenus 
full. 

In OF, plein and plain were confused in certain phrases, 
esp. in plein (or plain) champ: see Littré. From the 
running together of forms in_kng,, still greater ambiguity 
attaches to certain uses: see Piatn ade, 6, 7 (above).) 

1. Full, plenary, entire, perfect. /¥atn pace: at 
full speed. 

1330 R. Brunxe Cheon, Hace (Rolls) 10615 Now ys 
Arthur of pleyn age. 1340 Hamvote /'r. Conusc. 3844 Crist 
gave to Peter playn powere. 1380 Wryeur Seri. Sel. 
Wks, IL. 302 Man neden not to go to Rome to gete hem 
plein indulgence. ¢1400 }zvarne § Gate. 3082 Thurgh the 
hal sir Vwain gase, Intil ane orcherd A pase. 1425 
Rolls of Parit. 1V. 304/1 VPileine restitution and deliverance 
of paire obligations. r4go /é/. V. 194/2 ‘Vhat our Letters 
Patentz..stand in theire strenght and plene effect. 1461 
Paston Lett. (t.az For my playn acquitayll. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr iu. vi. 140 The sonne leseth his clerenes & the lyght 
in the playn daye. 1495 Nodls of Parlt. V1, 503/1 As if the 
said Fraunces or his heyres were in pleyne lyfe. 1544 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures (1574) 22 The age. .of xxi yeare, whyche 
is called plaine or fullage. 1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto’s Trav, 
lL. 197 ‘The City had been assaulted five times in plain-day. 

>the following may Lelong here, or to some sense of 
Peay a.! 

1385 Cuavcra £.G. IV, 2614 Ful is the place of soun 
of menstralsye.,As thylke tyme was the pleyne vsage. 


2. Full or complete in number. extent, etc.; esp. 


of a council, assembly, or court. 

¢3330 R. Reuxne Chron, (1810) 253 What be clergie wild 
schape, whan }e courte were pleyn. 1375 Larsour Bruce 
xix. 49 The lord sowlis haf grantit thar ‘The deid in-to plane 
parliament. 1387 Tresisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 337 In pleyn 
consistorie be pope cursede Waldrada. 1459 Neils of Part. 
V.356/2 By thassent .,of Prelats [ete.) in his plain Parle- 
ment. 1499 Exch. Nolis Scott. X1. 395 To the fonestaris 
in the plane court in the tolbouth of Edinburgh, 2éid.. 396 
Grantande. .full plane poware. 1514-15 Acé 6 ffen. Pl77, 
c. 4 In the full and pleyne shire courte. 1523 Lo. Beavers 
frotss. ¥. xiv. 14 ‘The whiche was redde openly in playn 
audience. 1589 Reg. Prizy Connetl Scot. 1V. 384 (The 
King's Majesty] sittand in plane Parliament [had ratified the 
Act]. 1671 R. MacWarp frue Noxconf, 231 King Charles 
the first, did in plene Parliament, An. 1641... ratifie the 
Nationall Covenant. 1677 Cary Chr onoé.1. 1.1. vii. 18 ‘There 
remains for the number of plene Months 125. : 

3. In phrase ¢r plain battle (combat, joust, war), 
in regular open battle, cte. 

With this was evidently associated the phrase f plain 
field (F. on plein or plain chamf), although this may have 
belonged orig. to Pain a.! 3 b. 

er R. Rrunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3760 Morpydus .. 
angerly gan hym assaille, & ber hym slow in pleyn bataille. 
3375 Baxnour Bruce xvi. 7g Our maner is,.. Fill follow and 
ficht, and Gicht fleand, And noche till stand in plane melle 
Quhill the ta part discumfit be. ¢1386 Cuavcer And.’s T. 
130 He faught and slough hym manly as a knyght In pleyn 
bataille. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x, xviii. 442 And of these 
twelne Knyghtes he slewe in playne lustes four. 1485 
Caxtox Chas. Gt. 209 To wete yf he wold make playne warre, 
@ 1833 Lo. Berners //uon xiii. 142 Fynde .ii. champyons ., 
that for thy lone wyll fyght with me in playne hatayle. 1603 
Knoutes Hist. Turks i, 1621) 4 Whom he was not able to 
encowuter in plaine battell, a@1718 Penn Tract Wks. 1726 
I. 577 Ina plain Combat giving him that Foy. 

4. Characterized by abundance of; full of. rare—'. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 435/2 He sheweth hym self playne 
of contricion. — ; 

| For possible adverbial uses, see PLAIN adv, 6, 7, 
which may in part belong here, — 

Plain (plan), v. arch. or dial, Forms: 3-6 
pleine, 3-7 playne, plaine, 4 pleign(e, 4-6 
pleyn(e, plene, plane, 5 plany, 5-6 playn, 
6- plain, (6, 8-9 dia/. plean, 8-9 dia/, pleen, 
pleean). 8. 4 pleny ; Se. 4-7 plenje, 5 pleinjhe, 
6 plengie, -yie, (-zie), pleinye, -3e,-3ie, planyie, 
plaingie, (-yie, -zie). [ME. plet.g)ne, playne, 
plenge, a. OF. plaign-, stem of plaindre ( plaignre, 
plaingre) to lament, ref. to complain :—L. plangére 
to beat (the breast), lament, from root A/ag- strike. 
So It. prangere, piagnere, Pr. planher, Sp. planir. 
The Se. forms retained the sound of Fr. gx (n"), 
repr. by -ay, -#y, -27 (in 16thc. print -2z). The 
vb. was both intr. and trans, already in L.; the 
earliest (11th c.) OF. examples in Littré are trans. 
and refl.; the latter arises more naturally out of 


the trans.] ; 

+1. ¢rans. To give oral expression to grief on 
account of or for (some thing or person) ; to bewail, 
deplore, lament, mourn (ihe external cause, or 
the inward sorrow or pain); =CompLain v1. Obs. 

€1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 22a Sir Guy Baliol died 

re... He was pleyned more pan ober tuenty. 144. 7un- 
date's Vis. 58a Gretand with a dolfulle oye, And playned 
his synne ful petously. rg03 Dunaaa Thistle § Rose 31 
‘Thai haif moir causs to wetp and plane thair sorrow, 1596 


Srexser Astroph. Prol., Shepheards, that wont ca 


PLAIN. 


to plaine your loves concealed smart. 1627 W. Brcuen in 
Camden's Lett. (1691) 207, 1 did many times plain my il! 
hap. 1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett, Henry §& Frances (1767) 1. 
261, 1 ann ». plain the misfortune of not having made the 
first impression on your heart. r 

+2. ref. To utter lamentations, bewail oneself; 


= COMPLAIN v. 2. Obs, 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 832 Pleined him of his mochel wo. 
1340 Hasrotr J’7, Conse. 2540 Parfor Saint Bernard pleyned 
him here Of his lyf. 1423 Jas. 1 Avagis Q. xl, 1 sawe.. 
new cummyn hir to pleyne, .. the freschest 3onge floure. 
e1sso R. Bieston Sayte Fortune Bij, To plaine hym 
avught anayleth. 1633 P. Fretenra Purple [sé xu. xxiv, 
Thos with glad sorrow did she sweetly plain her. 1710 
Pauurs Pastora/s i. 8 A Shepherd Boy..Thus plain'd him 
of his dreary Discontent. 

3. zutr. To give oral utterance to sorrow; to 
lament, mourn; =COoMPLAIN v. 3. Now poe. 


and dal, 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3576 Mest in is herte was uor 
anguysse to playne. ¢1qoo Desir. Troy 3471 Playnond 
with pytie, “@1347 Surry in Yotte/l's A/ise. (Arb.) 3, 
1 wisb for night, more couertly to playn. a 1586 Swwxtv 
Arcadia u, (1598) 118 Though he plaine, he doth ant com- 
plaines for it is a harme, but ao wrong, which he hath 
receiued, 1613 W. Browne Srit. Past. t.i, She loves not 
him that plaineth, hut that plese 1710 Puities Pastorads 
ii, 13 Small Cause, I ween, has lusty Vouth to plain, 1865 
Lowett L'Envof Poet. Wks. (1879) 457 The Muse is womanish, 
aor deigns Her love to him that pules and plains. 

B. 1375 Barsoun Bruce ww. arg ‘Thus plenjeit he off his folye. 

b. =Comeiarn v. 4, dal, 

1863 Mrs. Toocoop Horks. Dial., He seemed verra ill, he 
pleaned a good deal. 1898 Kirkay Lakeland Ids. (E.D.D.), 
She pleens a gay deal aboot her heed. u 

4. To give utterance to feelings of ill-usage or 
injury; = CoMPLAIN 2. 8, 6, 8. 


ta. refl. Obs. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 504 Ie ne dorste him na3t pleine. 
1330 R, Bruxxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16144 Penda.. 
pleyned hym vnto Cadwalyn. ¢ 1380 Wye iVks. (1980) 
388 Pai hadden no more nede to plene hem of bis ordenaunce 
pan hadden be oper two statis uf his chirche. zgg0 Mar- 
Lowe Edw. /f,v.i, To plain me to the gods against them 
both. 1592 Kyp Sf. 7vayg. ut. vil. 69, I will go plaine me to 
my Lord the King. 

B. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aris (S.T.S.) 163, I suld pleaze 
me till his juge, and ask rycht and law of hiin. 

b. intr. To make complaint. Const. of, against, 
on, upon, thal.... poet. (arck.) and dial, 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 765 To is do3zter quene of cornwaiie 
gan wende [fear] & plainede of be unkuadhede of his 
do3ter gornorille. ¢1440 Gesta Rover, viii, 22 (Harl. MS.) 
Than pe soule shall pleyne vpon pe flesh. 1612 Dekker 
Uf tt be not good Wks. 1873 TUL. 318 Yhis Reuerend sub- 
Prior, Who plaines against disorders of this House. 1724 
in Ramsay's Tea-t. Mise. (1733) IL. 119 Why dost thou 
pleen? I thee maintain, For meal and mawt thou disna 
want. 1808 Scort JMarvw. vi. xiii, ‘Though something I 
might plain', he said, ‘Of cold respect to stranger guest *. 
1825 Brockntt N.C. Gloss., Pleax, to complain. An old 
word, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Plain, to complain. 

8 13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 548 Penne be fyrst bygonne to 
pleny & sayden pat pay hade travayled sore. 1375 Bar- 
sour Bruce xt. 320 His fayis to_plenze sall mater haf. 
1412 in Latug Charters (1899) 24 The forsaide lorde .. sal 
abide the prouincialis curnyng, and sal pleiazhe til him. 
¢1470 IlENRyson Mor. Fad, vi. (Sheep §& Dog) xiii, Vp rais 
the dog, and on the scheip thus pleinyeit. 1499 Exch, 
Rolls Scotl, Xi. 395 It is plenyeit that the .. induellaris 
within the bondis about the said forrest distroyis the wod 
and der grettumlie. 1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot. II. 618 
Suppois he had bot litill caus to plenze. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Refornt, (S.T.S.) vin. 55 Pleingeand that sho was rauyssit 
by |= against] hir will, @1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) CAvou, 
Scot. xvi, xvii. (S. T.S.) 1. 81 Mony seagd place gevia to 
men that pleissit to pleinzie, begane day by day more and 
more to compleine wpoun his tyrannie. 

c. To tell tales, inform (against, or). dial, 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Plean, 
to tell tales against a person. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pleazt, to tell tales. 1892 M. C. F. Monris Forks, 
Folk Talk 354 He gans tiv his maasther ti pleean on him. 

d. frazs, Tocomplain of; =Comprain w 7. dial, 

1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss. s. v., They are always plain- 
ing poverty. : 

. transf, and fig. intr. To emit a plaintive or 
mournful sound ; = CoMPLAIN v. 9. 

21649 Dauum. of Hawtu. Poents Wks. (1711) 23 Come 
with your doleful songs, Night's sable birds, which plain 
when others sleep. 1783 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Oues fo R. 
Acad. iii, Nature 'plaineth sure, 1809 CamPakELL Gertr. 
Wyo. wt. xii, And nought..was heard or seen But stock- 
doves plaining through its gloom profound. a 1835 MoruEr- 
wet Madman's Love Poems (1847) 47 With selfsame voice 
the old woods playne, Whea Heb winds do blow. 1884 
M, Linsxitt in Gd. Words 15 The wind went on wuthering 
wildly, sobbing, raging, plaining over the barren moor. 

b. ¢rams, To say in a querulous tone, 
tgor G. Dovetas Ho, w. Green Shutters 296 ‘Tt would be 
the wind ‘, plained her mother. 
tc. dir. Ofa horse: To whine, whinny. rare—"” 
¢1374 Cuaucea Anel. §& Are.a57 Right as an horsthatcan 
boothe byte & pleyne. 
td. (Sec quot.) Obs. rare". 

1611 Cotcr, Duxer, to plaine, as a horse, that neither 

halteth outright, nor setteth his foot hard on the ground. 


Plain, obs. form of PLANE z. 

+Plainand, f4/. a. Sc. and rorth. dial. Obs. 
In 5 plenyhand, pleynand, plenjeand. [pr. 
pple. of plenze, PLAIN v.: see -AND.) =PLAINING 
ppl. a. PLAINANT @. 


1429 in Cal. Doc. rel. Scot. (1888) 405 The thre persouns 
chosin on the ta perti plenyhand. 1609 Skene Reg. May, 


9388 


1, 109 The poyndes aught to be in the seasing, and posses- 
sion of the partie plenzeand. , 
Hence +Plainandly, pleynandly adv., in a com- 


plaining manner. 

¢€ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 649 Pleynandly on hyght he 
spake ee 

+ Plainant, a. Zaw. Obs. [a. F. plaignant, 
pr. pple. of plaindre: sec Pain v.] Lodging 
a complaint; formally complaining; = Com- 
TLAINANT dd. 

1467-8 ANod’s of Parit. V. 633/2_ Charged by Jugement 
theryn tothe persone Pleynaunt or Jafourmer. 1648 Prysxe 
Plea for Lords §t Vt should put the party ‘plainant without 
remedy. @1680 Butien Aem. (1759) IL. 317 The Plainant 
is eldest Haad, and..is understood to be the better Friend 
to the Court. ; 

Plain-cha:nt. [a.F. plain chant: sce PLan- 
SONG.] = Phain-sonc, Canto FERMO (in both 
senses of thesc). Also asirtb. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cycl. s.v, Chant, The Plain, or Grego- 
rian chant, is where the choir and people sing in unison, 
or all together in the same manner. 1887 E. L. Taunton 
fist, Ch. Alves. 124 In some of the old Plain Chant Masses 
one finds sometimes 200 notes to one syllable! 1895 C.F. A, 
Wittiams in &lem. Platusong 30 The artistic intertwining 
of various melodies above and below the fixed notes of the 
cantus frmus or Plain chant. 

Ilence Plai‘n-cha:ntist, an advocate of plain- 


chant. 
1888 S. H. Littir in Dublin Reo, Jan, 112 The ‘Plain 
Chantist’, therefore, is not inconsistent or unreasonable, 


Plain dealer, plain-dea‘ler, Now rare. 
[é Pain @.1+ Deacer : cf. next.} One who deals 
plainly; one who is straightforward and candid in 
his relations with others. 

1571 GoupinG Calvin on fs. xxxiv. 10 Rather..than God 
will disappoyat the rightuous and playadealers of their 
needful foode. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 4o Being 
plaine dealers, voide of dissimulation. 1676 Wycuertry 
Pt. Dealer Prol., [the Plain Dealer am to act to-day..An 
hunest man who..speaks what he thinks. @1735 AravTHNnor 
John Bull (1755) 3 Sir Humphry Polesworth, } know you 
are a plain-dealer;..speak the truth, and spare not. 

Plain dea‘ling, plain-dea‘ling, 54. [f. 
Pratn a.1+ Destine v2. 56.; cf. DouUBLE-DEALING.] 

1, Openness and sincerity of conduct; absence of 
subterfuge; candour, straightforwardness. 

1573 New Custom i. ii in Haz. Dodsley V1. 14 For then 
plain-dealing bare away the prize. | Trape Cosent. 
alets xxiv. 12 It falls out often, that plain-dealing pnts 
craft out of countenance. 3709 Stree 7atler No. 73 P 10, 
T take you to be a Lover of Ingenuity and Plain-Dealing. 
1856 Exerson ding. Yraits, Truth Wks. (Boha) HI. 52 
‘They are blunt in saying what they think,. .and they require 
plain dealing of others. 

+2. Name of a card-game. Ods. 

1674 Cotton Coupl. Gamester xix. 142 A Game called 
Plain-Dealing. He that deals hath the advantage of this 
Game; for if he turn up the Ace of Diamonds he cannot 
lose..then are the Cards plaid as at Whist. 1816 Sincer 
dlist, Cards 345. 


Plai’n-dea:ling,a. [f. PLatn adv. + dealing, 
pr. pple. of Deatz.: cf prec.) That deals plainly; 
straightforward in speech and behaviour; free from 


deceit or subterfuge. 
1566 Painter Pad, Pleas. (1890) III. 329 Hee. .Jike a playne 
dealinge man, beleued what she promised, 1611 Braun. 


& Fu Maid's Trag. ww. ii, 1t becomes us well To get plain- | 


dealing men about ourselves. 1719 De Foe Criesoe (1840) 
I. ii, 18 ‘This captain .. was an honest and plain-dealing 
man, 1847 Emerson Poests (1857) 165 Found Tie liberty 
In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 

Plainer (plé‘nas). [f Phainz. + -ER}.] ta. 
Law, = Compiaixant sé. 1. Obs. b. A com- 
plainer, grumbler. Now dial. 

1340 Ayend, 39 Pe ualse playneres bet makep be walse 
bezechinges. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 101 Bitwene Felice, 
Abbesse of Godestowe, pleyner,..and Aleyne Basset. 1590 
Maatowe Edw. //, m. ii.158 And bid me say, as plainer to 
your grace, That [etc.]. 1876 Witthy Gloss., Plainer, a 
grumbler. 

Plainer, obs. form of PLaner. 

Plainful (plénfitl), a. arch. [f. Prat 56.2 or 
stem of Prain v. + -FUL 1.) a. Distressing, 
pitifal, grievons. b. That mourns, or emits a 
mournful sound. 

1568 T. HoweLt Newe Sonets (1879) 127 Let learned heads 
describe their playnfull plight. «1649 Drums. or Hawt. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 33/2 Instead of night's black-bird and 
plainful owl, Infernal furies here do yell and howl. 1906 
Daily Chron. 19 Jan. 3/4 The hero of this plainful story. 

Hence + Plainfulness (ds. 

a1§86 Sipnev Arcadia t. Plangus §& Basilius 151 From 
how much mourning plainfulnesse. 

Plai-n-hea:rted, a. Now raze. [f. plain heart 
(PLAIN @.1) + -epD2.] Having a sincere and open 
heart; without deceit or guile; ingenuous, innocent. 

1608 Doo & Creaven Expos. Prov, ix-x. 100 Let us 
learne to bee plaine hearted towards our brethren. 1641 
Mitton Aniniadyz., Ren Deft. Wks. 1738 1.79 Free-spoken 
and plain-hearted Men, that are the Eyes of their Country. 
1727-46 Tnomson Sumner 1475 Sincere, plain-hearted, 
hospitable, kind. 

Elence Plai:n-hea‘rtedly adv.; Plai:n-hea:rted- 
ness. 

1653 Dororuy Osaornr Let. to Sir W, Temple (1888) 149 
How I should love that plain-heartedness you speak of, if 
you would use it. 169: Haatciiree Virtxes 174 That 

implicity and plain-heartedness, which ought to be in the 


PLAINLY. 


Conversation of every Christian, 1832 (R. CaTTEemoie) 
Beckett, etc. 196 And there, with so much graveness as just 
gives A grace to smiles, plain-heartedly she lives. 

Plaining (pléniy), v3/. sb. arch, Forins: see 
Piain v, [t. Phan v.+-1NG1.] The action of the 
verb PLAIN; the utterance of grief or dissatisfaction; 
lamentation ; complaint. 

1340 Hamvo.e Py. Conse. 6104 Pe day of pleynyng and 
accusyng, Pe day of answer and of strait rekkenyng. 1375 
Rarvoca Sruce it. 647 Off thi tynsell is na plengeing. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Pars. T.P 10 (Harl. MS.) Penitencc is be pleynyng 
of man for be gult pathe hab doon. 1593 T. Watson Zears 
of Fancie xxv, A lowlie dale..cald. .The vale of loue for there 
I spent my plainings. 1633 P. Furrcnea Pisce. Lei. 1. ii, A 
poore fisher swaine Came from his boat ¢o tell the rocks his 
pains 1867 JEAN INcELOw Dreamrs that came true xiv, 

rom her lips a fitful plaining broke. 1880 Watson Prince's 
ere (1892) 31 As a low wind wails..About a tarn whereof 
the listless wave Maketh no answer to its plainiag. 

Plaining, p//.4. arch. [f. Puan v. + -1NG 2] 
That ae 3 plaintive, mourning; complaining. 
(See also PLAINAND.) 

1483 Cath. Angl,283/2 Plenynge,guerudns, 1594 MARLOWE 
& eae Dido w. fi Hear, hear, O, hear Iarbas’ plaining 
prayers. ¢1630 Mitton Passion vii, Yet on the softned 
Quarry would I score My plaining vers as lively as before. 
1891 Miss Dowir Girl in Karp, 104 The plaining doves are 
absent from the high fir-tree tops. 

Plainish (plénif), @. (adv.) 
-IsH1.] Somewhat plain. 

1845 Hoop Publ. Dinner 114 [Vou] hear rather plainish 
A sound that’s champaignish. 1894 Athenwum 10 Feb. 
176/t A fresh, honest, plainish English girl. 


Plainly (plénli), adv. [f. Puan a1 +-ty 2] 
1. In a clear or distinct manner; so as to be 


clearly seen, heard, perceived, or understood. 

c1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 291 Pat he wes 
cristehe nyt planly. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV, Prol. 64 Hire 
chere is pleyaly sprad in the brightnesse Of the sonne. 
1460 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 306 As in the sayd 
chartre more playaly hit ys expressed. 1526 Tinoare John 
xvi. 29 Loo, nowe speakest thon playnly, and thon vsest no 
proverbe, 1692 E. Wacker Epictetus’ Mor. xi, Too plainly 
ig your selfish Folly shewn. 1797-1803 Foster Frnt, in Life 
§& Corr, (1846) 1. 230 Cannot yet articulate plainly. 1867 
Sueou Slomiletics iii. 58 He should constantly strive to 
exhibit his thoughts plainly, : 

2. With clear perception by the senses or mind; 
clearly ; distinctly. 

€1374 Cuatucen Troydus t1. 223 (a7) Pey kan not pleynly 
vnderstonde. c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. \xxii. (1869) 42 
As thow shalt see pleynliche whan thow hast rad Genesis, 
a1s48 Hau Chron, flen. VIL 231b, He was sodenly 
murdered with a goane, whiche of the neighbors was 

laynly hard. 16427 Carr. Suitu Seaman's Gram. xii. 58 

hat you may the plainlier vaderstand it. 1725 Dr For 
Voy. round World (x840) 257, f saw plainly..that T was 
wrong, 1860 Tynoaut Glac. 1. i. 5 Vhe evidences of pressure 
could be plainly traced. F 

3. Qualifying the statement made: Evidently, 
manifestly. 

1382 Wyeuir Fer. x. 19 Pleyali this mya infirmyte is, and 
Y shal bern it. 1444 Xolls of Parit, VY. 107/2 Thal than 
such Juge or Juges..have pleynly power and auctorite. 
rsgo Sta J. Smytu Disc. Weapons Ded. gb, That they 
hane plainlie kept and conuerted..a great part thereof to 
their owne yses, 1664 Evetyn Syfra (1776) 287 These 
[buried] Trees. .were found plainly to have been cut off by 
the Kerf. 1736 Butter Anad, 1. iit. Wks, 1874 I. 69 Such a 
Kingdom..would plainly be superior to all others. 186: 
Kinctane: Crimea (1877) HL. ii. 20 Plainly it would fare il 
with any man upon whom the public anger might light. 

+4. In an open or public manner; openly, 


publicly. Ods. 

13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 3297 The knight gan playnly with 
hir pas Vntil sho in hir chamber was. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
1X, §12 Salta thai herd of the cummyng Off schir Eduard, 
that so planly Our-raid the land. 14.. in // ist. Coll. Citizen 
London (Camden) 96 On the next day was the Parlement 

laynely be-gunne. 1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 380 
Diese .. personis hes nocht abstenit planelie to pas and 
repas, 

. Without concealment, disguise, or reserve ; 


openly, candidly, frankly. 

¢1386 Cuavcen dlerch. T. 72 If pleynly speke T shal. 
1400 Kove. Rose 2878 And what she is he loveth so To thee 
pleyaly he shal undo, Withoute drede of any shame. 
@ 1548 Hat Chron, Hen, VII 56 He would after an humble 
fassion plainly reprehende the King, 1646 J. WxiTaken 
Ussiah 22 The fewnesse of those that have..conrage to deal 
plainly. 1710 Lapv M. W. Montacu Let. fo W. Afontagu 
14 Nov., I have tried to write plainly. I know not what one 
can say more upon paper. - 1862 Trottore Orley F. xvi, Mr. 
Aram, could he have been induced to speak out his mind 
plainly, would have expressed, probably, a different opinion, 

6. With simplicity or frugality ; without ornament 
or embellishment ; without luxury. 

1862 Mountcomery in Archvxologia XLVH. 216 Which.. 
1 have rudely written and plainely penned. 1601 R. Jonn- 
son Aingd. §& Comuzv. (1603) 102 They couet to line simply 
and plainly. 1847 C. Bronte 3. Hyre vii, The hair to be 
arranged closely, modestly, plainly. 1902 Bucnan Watcher 
by Threshold 289, I suppose he lives very plainly. : 

+7. Entirely, completely, absolutely, quite. 
(Perh. belongs to next: cf. Prain adv. 6,) Obs. 

¢1385 Cuaucra Z. G. W. 123 It surmountede ple alle 
odours. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sas. v. 6 They thoughte planely, 
that Dauid shulde not come in, 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 

30 The kindred of the mothers side, for to sane her honesty, 
it plainely denied. 

+ Plainly, adv.2 Obs. In 4-5 pleyn-, plein-, 
plen-. [f. Puan a.24-ty 2.) Folly. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) EE, 211 Of pis matire loke 


[f. Praiw @.1+ 


PLAINNESS. 


wip ynne more pleynliche after be batayle of Troy. 1418 
Curcnece in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1, £ Towchyng al odr 
things, 1 wot wel..your brother sendyth to 3u pleynlych. 
31442 Rolls of Parlt, V. 58/1 To have, holde, and enjoye 
hem,..as pleynly, hoolly, and in the same maner..as youre 
seide Fadir hadde and helde hem. 1459 Paston Lett. I. 499 
Asthe bringer here of shall more pleinly declare yow. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 45, 1 wyll tbat myn detts be plenly 
paied. 

Plainness (pléi-njnés). Forms: a. 4 pleynes, 
4-5 pleynesse, 4-7 playnesse, 5-6 plainesse, 
playnes, 6 plaines, playness, pleines. 8. See 
PLain a.land -vess. [ME. play-, pleynesse, a. OF. 
plai(g)nesse, planece Mfatness, smoothness, plane 
surface :—L. pldnitiés, -ta a flat surface, f. planes 
flat. But the variants iu -ses, -ress show that the 
word was soon associated with native formations 
having this suffix, with which it is fully identified 
in the B forms plainuess, etc. (Cf. finesse, fine- 
ness.)) The quality or condition of being plain, 
in various senses of the adj. 

+1. Flatness, smoothness, evenness, levelness. 

a. 13.. Guy Warw. (A,) clxvi. 8 Sir Gij drouz out pat 
swerd anon, & alle pe a ee per-of it schon, 1388 Wvcer 
2 Mace. xiv. 33, Y schal drawe doun this temple of God in 
to pleynesse. 1483 Cath, Angl. 28a/2 A Playnes, planicies. 
gsi ‘T. Witson Logike (1580) 12 Suche qualities as .. hatd- 
nesse, softnesse, roughnesse, plainesse. 1578 Banister //isé. 
Mant. 21 With more flat and equal playness. 

B. ¢3374 Cuaucer Zoeth, v. metr. iv. 12 (Camb. MS), 
Lettres emprientyd in the smothenesse or in the pleynnesse 
[4 AL Add, plainesse ; ed. 1602 plainenesse] of the table of 
wex. 1482 Jlonk of Evesham (Arb.) 57 ‘The playnnes of 
that place wassorepletyd and fulfylde withe wormys. 1573-80 
Barer Adv. P44: The plainenesse, or euennesse of the sea. 
1617 Moryson /éin. 10. 102 The pimencs of the Countrie, 
and the frequency of Lakes and Fennes, doe more increase 
the cold. 1704 Hearne Duet. Hisd. (1714) L. 399 The plain- 
ness and evenness of their Country. 

2. Openness, honesty, or straightforwardness of 
conduet ; frankness or direciness of language. 

a, 1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. xxxii. 24 You hane gifte 
of pleines sterne and stoute. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Sosg's 
Compl. Woman). 17 Where as then was no other sinne in 
society then lying, a genuine playnesse. . were enough. 

B. 21548 Hare Chron. Hen. Vil 56 Of the same vertue 
and honest playnnes [1568 Gxarron plainenesse] was Thon 
Morton archebishop of Caunterbury. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 
av. iv. 108 Whil'st some with cunning guild their copper 
crownes, With truth and plainnesse I doe weare mine bare. 
1697 Devoen Virg. Georg. (1721) 1. Essay 207 We see in 
one the Plainness of a down right Countryman, and in the 
other, soniething of a rustick Majesty. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina ae) IL. v. 40 He forced me to express my dis: 
pleasure with equal plainness. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed 2) 1. 
356 My plainness of speech makes them hate me. 


tb. exphemism for Discourteous behaviour or 
treniment; rudeness. Ods. rare. 

1465, Paston Lett. 11, 208 They know not the pleynesse 
that hathe ben done in such thyngys as hathe ben don in 
her namys. 

te. Lhe plainness: the plain truth. Ods. 

31477 Eare Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 40 So may not a man be 

wele counseylled of hys frende withoute he telle hym the 


| 


playnesse of hys cause. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. | 


Bryt. (1814) 298, 1 pray you speke, and shew me the playnes. 
1537 Cromwete in Merriman Lye §& Lett. (1902) IL 57 1f 
the said deposicons had been ernestly takyn, the plaines of 
that mater might have been easely known, 

3. Clearness to the perception or comprehension ; 
lucidity of exposition, meaning, or expression. 

1529 More Dyadage 1, Wks. 171/2 For the more playnnesse 
let vs put one example or twaine. 1570 Bituincstey Luclid 
1. Introd, 1 The demonstrations and proofes .. by reason of 
tbeir playnnes necde no greate declaration. 1671 SALMON 
Syn. Aled. Introd. 2 Little with Plainness is better than 
much with Obscurity. 1867 Suzop Homiletics iii, (1869) 55 
This plainness of style is the product of sagacity and 
keenness. 

4. Absence of or freedom from ornament, osten- 
tatious display, or luxury ; simplicily. 

xg81 Marveck B&. of Notes 655 \n their fare, apparell,.. 
and furniture of warre, they vse a plainenesse. 1649 Jer. 
Tavcor Gt, Zxemp, u. Disc. vii. 36 The understandings of 
men are no more satisfied by a pompous magnificence, then 
by a cheap plainnesse. 1763 H. Watroce Vertue's Aneced, 
Paint, 111. ti. 93 The excess of plainness in our catbedral 
disappoints the spectator after so rich an approach. 1848 
Lytton A/avold u. i, These new comers were clad with 
extreme plainness. 

+b. Simplicity (as opp. to complexity). Ods. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Afag. 1, vi. 68 This Quadrant... 
lL hold to be as necessary an Instrument as Seamen can use, 
in respect of its plainness. 

5. lack of beanty; homeliness; ugliness. 

1829 Lytton Deverenx 1. v, This was far more than suffi. 
cient to atone for the comparative plainaess of my person. 
3868 i: Il. Buonr Aef Ch. Eng. 1. 105 ‘A very utiful 
complexion’, which by no means indicates plainness: 

Plai‘n sai-ling, s/. forts a popular use of 
PLAXE SAILING, formerly also spelt Alain sailing ; 
but used with sense of PLain a.! 3.] Sailing or going 
on in a plain course, in which there is no difficulty 
or obstruction; simple or easy course of action. 

3827 Stevart Planter's G, (1828) 493 It must be all ‘ plain 
sailing’,as the seamen say, and no sudden turns, intricacies, 
or narrow passes. 1842 F. E. Pacer af2tf Malu. 209 So 
far all was plain sailing, as the saying is; but Mr. ‘Till knew 
that his main difficulties were yet tocome. 1867 TRoLLore 
Chron. Barset 1. xxxiv. a92 These things are never plain 
sailing, ny dear., 
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So Plain-sai:ling a., straightforward in action. 
3807 Knox & Jeuu Corr. 1. 344 With all possible rectitude 
of heart, he has not a plain-sailing mind. 1887 River 
Haccaro Jess iv, Happy, healthy, plain-sailing Bessie, 
Plainsher, variant of PLANCHER 56.1 
Plainsman (plé-nzmén). [f Puary 56,1 + 
May 56.1] A man of the plain or plains; an in- 
habitant of a flat country, or of the wide open plains 


of some regions. In quot. 1899 applied to a horse. 

1881 Datly News 21 May 5 The Irench column..was met 
on the boundary of the Mater districl by two or three 
hundred plainsmen, who made a show of resistance. 1892 
Spectator May 732 Imbued with tbat sense of freedom 
peculiar ta the Australian, the American plainsman, and the 
Canadian, 1899 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 3535 Experienced 
ranchmen never turn a bunch of green brood-mares out 
unless accompanied by three or four of these sagacious little 
plainsmen, i 

Plain-song (pleinjspn). Alus. [Rendering med. 
L. cantus plants, ¥. plain chant, It. canto piano: 
see quot. 1895 in sense 1.] 

1. ‘Fhe form of vocal music believed to have been 
used in the Christian Church from the earliest times, 
consisting of melodies composed in the medizval 
modes (see Mop&) and in free rhythm depending 
on the accentuation of the words, and sung in 
unison; inthe West it was first systematized in the 
4th century by St. Ambrose, and further developed 
in the 6th century by St. Gregory the Great: see 
AMBROSEAN, GREGORIAN. 

1513 in Trans, Noy. fist. Soc. V1. 362 Chapellanis that 
has vaderstandyag to syng plane sang, priket sang, and to 
do seruice efter the tenour of bis foundation. 1545 ASCHAM 
Loxoph. (Arb.) 41, ] wysshe .. that the laudable custome of 
Englande to teache chyldren their plainesong and priksong, 
were not so decayed. 1706 A. Beprorp Temple Mus. iii. 
62 The first... Performance was done... by Plain Song; as the 
Psalms are .. read in Cathedrals. 1878 Staines in Queen's 
Printers’ Bible-Aids 67 The tendency of recitation to 
developeiato monotone and an irregular chant, .is illustrated 
by the history of ' plain song’ in the early Christian Church. 
3895 Il, B. Brices in Alem. Plainusong 1 Plainsong or 
Cantus planus—ceven, level, plain song—ts perfectly distinct 
from ¢cantus figuratus, or mensuralus, 1,¢. harmonised, 
measured music, from which it essentially differs in tonality 
and rhythm...In plainsong the accents occur irregularly, 
thus making the rhythm fee, but subject ta certain laws of 
proportion which satisfy the ear. . 

2. Asimple melody or theme ; often accompanied 
by a running melody or ‘descant’ (see DEscant 
sb. 1); hence in various fg. applications. Oés. or 
Hist. 

@1566 R, Eowarves Damon & Prithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 27 Without mention of them [ladies] you exn make no 
sport: Theyare your plain-song to sing descant upon. 1597 
Mortev /ntrod. A/us.7o When a man talketb of a Descauter, 
it must be vnderstood of one that can extempore sing a part 
upon a playnesong. did. 71 [see Counrerroinr 34.) 2]. 
3659 H. THornpike Wes, (1846) 11, 610 Ecclesiasticus .. 
descants indeed upon Solomon's plain song in the eighth 
and ointb of the Proverbs. 1674 Pravroxu Shidé Jus. 1. ve 
a1 Here followeth the three usual Plain Songs for Tuniag 
the Voice in the Ascending and Descending of Notes. 

3. altrib. 


1590 Suaxs. Jfids, V. 1. &. 134 The Finch, the Sparrow, | 


and the Larke, The plainsong Cuckow gray. @1646 J. 
Grecory Disc. Nicene Creed Posthuma (1649) 53 The same 
Creed hatb been most certainly sung. .ia a plain song fashion, 
ever since the date of the Councel lof Nice) itself. 

Plai-n-spea:king, sé. and a. 
ness of speech, candour, frankness, 
spenks plainly or without reserve; = next. 

a 3854 Rocer Thesaurus § 703 Candour, sincerity,..plain 
speaking. 
speech, frankness, candor, 

b. 3884 Athenvum g Feb. 178/3 ‘The Algerines are a 
company of rogues ', remarked a plain-speakiag Dey. 

Plainu-spo:ken, tplaim-spoke, «._ [f. 
PLAIN adv. + spoken, pa. pple. of SPEAK 3 cf. Our- 
SPOKEN, also BEHAVED ff/. eal 

1. Given to speaking plainly; outspoken, un- 
reserved, 

1678 Drvoren Alf for Love Pref., A plain-spoken honest 
man, 3772 Fustcner Logica Genev. 103 ‘The Creed of an 
honest, consistent, plain-spoken Calvinist. 1884 JENnincs 
Croker Papers 1. ii. 54 [He] was much too sincere and plain- 
spoken to be a model courtier. 4 

2, Plainly spoken ; clearly or directly expressed ; 
outspoken, candid, frank. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss, 1.(1706) Cj, Leave my plain spoke Love 
to prove its Merit. 1836 Sir H. Tayror Statesman xxx. 
238 A rough, bluff, hearty, Peerelcn way of eulogising 
them to their faces. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xis. 
106 He seems to have used language nearly as plain-spoken 
as Tostig did two years later. 

Hence Plain-spo’kenness. 

1865 F. Oaxeney fest, Notes 29 To such friends.. he 
(Mr. Froude] discloses hiinself.. with almost the plain- 
Spokencoms of the confessional. 1883 W. T. Arxoto in 
Ward Z£ng. Poets (ed. 2) 11.87 Witter had to expiate his 
plain spokenness by a rigorous confinement, 

Plai‘nstones, sé. Zi. Sc. Also 8-9 -stanes, 
-stenes. [f. PLaty a1, flat, smooth + Strong.) Flag- 
stones ; the flagged side-pavement of a street. 

1774 Fercusson Afutual Compl. Plainstanes 4 Cawsey 
a The Spaces Street an’gude Plainstanes Were never kend 
to crack but anes. ¢1817 Hose Zales 4 Sk. VI. 42 One 
page said he saw her step aside on the plain stones, speak- 
tng to an elderly woman, 1856 Dosrtn Lyrics in War 
Lime, Shower, A mitkier wash that splashed and clapped 


a. sb. Plain- | 
b. adf That | 


1864 Wessten, Piainspeaking, plainness of 


| pleynt, 5 playnt, 6 Sc. plent. 


PLAINT. 


The plainstones, 1881 Blackw. Jag. Apr. 524 He met them 
promenading on the plainstanes. : 

Plaint (plént,, s6. Forms: a. 3-4 pleinte, 
4-5 pleynte, 5-6 playnte, plainte, (5 plancte, 
playnthe, 6 plente). £8. 4 pleint, 4-6 pleynt, 
playnt, 4-6 plant, 5 playntt, 5-6 plent, 4- 
plaint. [ln ME. two words: a. pleinle, plainte, 
a. OF, plainte, in med.1.. plancta (Du Cange), sb. 
from fem. pa. pple. of plang-cre, ppl. stem planc?-, 
to beat the breast, lament: for form ef. CoMPLAINT. 
B. pleint, plainl,a. OF. plaint, pleini=Vr. planch, 
Sp. Manto, Pg. pranto, i. pianto:—L. planclu-s 
(u- stem), f. same vb. Only the latler has come 
down into mod. Eng.] 

1. The action or an act of plaining; audible ex- 
pression of sorrow ; lamentation, grieving. (From 
1600 chiefly poetic.) 

a. wx225 clacr. KR. 96 No wouhleche nis $0 culuert ase is 
o pleinte wis. 1297 R.Grove. (Rolls) 6726 “Vo god he made 
is pleinte ofte wepinde wel bline. 1390 GoweK Conf ILI. 
323 Whan he hire wofull pleintes herde.. Him liste betre 
forto wepe. 1483 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 54/2 Whan they of 
the contre sawe cite plancte and sorowyng they saide this is 
@ grete sorow to thegypcyens. 

B. ¢ 1330 R. Drone Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5163 Androcheus 
herde pe kynges pleint. ¢xgo0 Desir. 77 ay 8686 The petie 
& the playnt was pyn for to here! 1559 Primerin i. 
Prayers (1851) 91 Thou only art my God, thon must hear 
my pitcous plant. 1§88 Greene /andesty (1607) 19 Pan- 
dosto would once a day repaire to the Tombe, and there 
with watry plants bewaile his misfortune. 1667 Mitaon 
P,L. x. 343 The hapless Paire Sate in their sad discourye, 
and various plaint. 1734 tr, Aoddin’s etuc. Hist. (827) V1. 
xW iv. 44 They all burst into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following words. 1770 Gotpsm. Des, Mile. 
379 With louder plaints the mother spoke her wues. 1885-94 
R. Brwers “ros §& Psyche May xaviii, And pitcously with 
tears her plaine renew'd. 

b. ¢raasf. and fig. 

3742 West Let, in Gray's Poents (1775) 148 A_plaint is 
heard from ev'ry tree. 1804 J. Geanam Sadéath 166 Vhe 
wheeling plover ceas'd Her plaint. @ 1881 Rosser House 
of Life xcviii, With plaints for every Hower. ae 

2. A statement or representation of wrong, injury, 
or injustice suffered ; a complaint. 

a. ¢1300 Havelok 2961 Hauclok. bad ubbe.. pat he shulde 
on ilke wise Denemark yeme and gete so, Pat av pleynte 
come him to. 1393 Lance. 2. P2. Cov. arg For pore men 
der nat pleyne ne here pleinte shewe, 1484 Caxton Fadles 
of Alfonce ti, Therof he wold bane made a playniec to his 
neyghbours. 

B. 13.. Cursor J, 12065 Pe gret laverdinges.-plaint on 
him mad commuali Lath to ihosep and to mari, 1444 
Alerdeen Regr. (1844) 1.12 The alderman.. profferand that 
give thar be ony cause of playnt it suld be well reformyt and 
ameudid, 1577-87 Hluvinsutp Chron. 111. 799/2 He should 
cone and present his plaint to the king. 1605 Vers1EGaNn 
Dee. tntell. vi. (1628) 158 Shee with teares made vato him 
herplaint. s821 Joanna Bartue Alet. Leg, Columbus xxxv. 
10 ‘They gtaciously, His plaint aud plea receiv'd. 1856 
Kane elret. Expl. We xxail. gga Tt was apparent that our 
savage friends had their plaiut to make, ur, it might be, to 
avenge. e 

+ b. Cause, ground, or matter of complaint. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 10640 (Cott.) Pan most bis mai be clene 
and bright, Wit-vten plaint, wit-vten plight. 1382 Wvycur 
&cel. vii 15 That a man finde not azen hyni riztwis pleyntes. 
3499 Larch. Kolls Scotd. X1. 393 That the balye hald foure 


| balye courtis..for.. reforming of plants of nychtbourhed 


and uthiris. F 

3. spec. An oral or written statement of grievance 
made to a court of law, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing redress; an accusation, ebarge, complaint. 

a. |xzgz Britton 1. i. § 21 Et volums ge le poer de nos 
Justices..ne pasent mie les pointz de nos brefs, ..ne des 
pleintes a eux fetes. 1321 Aod’s of Parit. 1. 387/1 Qe la 
plainte puisse estre trie par duze hommes jurees.] 1422-61 
in Calr, Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz. (1827) Introd. 22 Vexed in 
the Sherreves Court..be a pleynte of trespas. 1427 IWater/ 
Arch, in roth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 294 That no 
citsaine. have no delayes in ony playnthe, butt only ia an 
action of dette. 1495 Act 11 Hen, Vi, c. 24 § 1 Any suyte 
playnte or demaunde before Justices of Recorde. ¢ 1537 in 
Leadam Sel. Pl. Crt. Requests (Selden) 47 Seucrall plentes 
of debt in the name of our souerayn lord the kyng. 

B. ¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 313 Pat non thar com 
no sende to courte to mak eft pleynt. 14.. Customs Walton 
in Surtees Mise. (1888) 59 Jugement of any playnte for to 
be gyffen. 1577 Harrison Lagland un. ix. (1877) t, 202 The 
parties plaintifie and defendant... proceed .. by plaint or 
declaration, answer, replication [etc.. 1768 BLacksToxe 
Comin. 111, xviii. 273 The foundation of such suits continues 
to be (as in the times of the Saxons} not by original writ, but 
by plaints that is, by a private memorial tendered in open 
court to the judge, whereia the party injured sets forth his 
cause of action. 1798 in Dallas Amer. Law Xep. 11. 205 
The proceedings were drawn up as if it had been a plaint 
under the landlord and tenant act. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. 
xi. 581 A suit in the county court commences by plaint. 

4. Coméb., as } plaint-bruised a., bruised by 
bealing in token of grief. 

1627 May Lucan us, 38 But one there Her plaint-brusde 
armes, and moystned cheekes did teare. 

+ Plaint, v. Os. (from 16th c., Sc.) Also 4 
{f. Peaint s6.] 

1. éntr, To make complaint, complain; rarely 
to make lamentation, lament, wail. 

3400 Destr. Troy 3554 He plainted full pitiously, was py 
for to here, /bid. 8095 Hit pleaside hir priuely, playntyde 
ho noght. ?a1500 Chester Pl. x. 392 For to the kinge I 
will anon To plainte [v.7. playn] upon you all. 21578 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 225 Ye sall 
hane no cavse to plent. 1627 W. Scrater a> 2 Thess. 

-2 


PLAINTEOUS. 


(1629) 224. leremie somewhere bewailes it; somewhere 
plaints of it. 1725 Pennecuik Sruth's Trav. in Deser. 
Tweeddate etc. 86 Cooks and Kailwives baith refus'd him, 
Becanse he plainted of their Disb. 1789in Jas. Fisher Poems 
(179°) 89 Ye need na plaint upon your muse. — 

2. fraus. To cover or fill with complaints. ra7e~*. 


e374 Cnaucer Troydus v. 1597. Youre lettres ful be papir 


al y-pleynted Conseyued hath mine hertes pite. I have ek 
seyn wip teres al depeynted Youre lettre. 


lain-table, variant of PLANE-TABLE, 
+Plai:nteous, a. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 playntis, 
plaintwiss, 5-6 planteous, 6 plant-, plentuous, 
7 plenteous. [app. for orig. type *fiaintivous, 
f. F. plaintif, -ive PLAINTIVE +-0US: cf. PItxoUs, 
PLENTEOUS: see -EOUS.] Complaining, making or 
bringing a complaint. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arars (S.T.S.) 116 [He] suld do 
justice till all men that ar playntis of his men as to 
merchandis and vitalaris of the ost and otheris. 1476 Acta 
Andit, (1839) 41/2 To Raiss new summondis. .apone the said 
Johne of forbass..& all vpiris parsonis pt he is plaintwiss 
of. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 244 The lait attemp- 
tatis, quhairof ye ar plantuous in youre lettir, 1565 /did. 
arq Gif ony of oure trew subjectis be..plentuous of him. 
1609 SKENE Keg. Maz., Haron Courts iit. § 3. 101 Attachments 
be the quhilk ane party is constrained against his wil to 
stand to the law, and to doe sic right and reason as he 
aught of law to ane other partie, that is plenteous on him, 

Plainteous, obs. Se. form of ?LENTEOUS. 


+ Plaintful, z. Os. [f Paani sd. + -FuL.] 
Full of mourning or complaint ; mournful ; in first 


quot., grievous. 

33... Cursor Ai. 1497 (Cott.) Quen caym had don bat 
plentfal plight [G. cursed dede].  axgq1 Wyatt Menit, Ps. 
cii. 16 For my plaincful sighs and for my dread. a 1586 
Stoney Sidera xii, Here is iuster cause of plaintfull sad- 
nesse, @2649 Deusm.or Hawrtn. Poents Wks. (1711) 12 O 
leave thy plaintful soul more to molest. 

Plaintie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Plaintiff (plérntif). Forms: 4-5 pleint-, 
pleynt-, 4-6 playnt-, 5-6 plent-, 6- plaint-; 
4-5 -yf, 4-6 -if, -yff(e, 6 -yfe, -ife, -iffe, s— -iff, 
(6 plainetife, plantife, 7-ive). [a. OF. plaindif, 
sb. use of platut?f, -ive adj. PLAINTIVE. 

Plaintiffand plaintive are orig. the same word in Eng., 
asin F.; but, in the sb. use, the original -/f of the mascu- 
line has come down through law-French, while as adj. the 
word has shared in the common history of adjs, in -£f, -z7e: 
in their use, also, the two have diverged, so that a plaintiff 
is no longer thought of as a plaintive person.) 

1. Law. The party who brings a suit into a court 
of law; a complainant, prosecutor; opposed to 
defendant, 

[1078 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 10/2 Al quel jour, .. les pleintifs, 
e les veisins ke furen sumuns vindrent.] a@rgo0 in ang. 
Gilds (1870) 360 So pt be playntyf to euerych court hym 
profry ta fe to somaunce procurataurs. 1436 Xalls of Parét, 
IV. sor/2 Ye Pleintifs in the seid Actions. xsg0-3 Decaye 
Eng. in Four Suppl. (E. E. T.S.) 96 As for all other shyres, 
we refer it to the playntyues. 560 Daus tr, Slefdane’s 
Cons, 103 When the plantife had propounded aad charged 
him with injuries. r601 Saas. 7wed M. v. i. 362 Thou 
shalt be both the Plaintiffe and the ludge Of thine owne 
cause. 1637 SALronstaty Ensebins Constantine 80 Hee 
sent Conimissioners to examine the matter, and releeve the 
Plaintives. 1641 Termes de la Ley 219 Plaintife is bee that 
sueth or complaineth in an Assise, or in an action personall, 
as ina action of debt, trespasse, deceit, detinue, and such 
other. 1797 Gopowin Exguirer wt. v. 225 He will plead for 
the plainuff today. 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) 1. 261 
Judgement was given for the plaintiff. 1837 Dickens 
Pick. xxxiv, ‘Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or 
for the defendant?’ ‘ For the plaintiff.’ 

+2. generally. One who complains; a com- 
plainer. Obs. (Usually with more or less reference 


to the legal sense.) 

a 1533 Lo, Berners Gold. Bk MM. Aurel. (1546) No vij, 
If I had as muche kaowlage, where to complayne to the, as 
thou haste power to remedye the playntife. 1627 W. ScLATER 
Exp. 2 hess. (1629) 254 But in this, which toucheth neerest 
clamaurous plaintiues, how may the people bee excused? 
1671 Howe Van, Man Wks. 1836 1. 389 Besides the evil 
which had already befallen the plaintiff [the writer of the 
89th Psalm}, a further danger nearly threatened him. 

+b. One who ‘complains’ of illness. Ods. 

3633 Harr Diet Diseased wi. xi. 270 Many of these 
plantives..will often in their need, sooner have recourse to 
some ignorant Empericke. ; 

3. altrib. (appositive), as plaintiff company, plain- 
tiff-deponent. 

rBo2-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 47 
Mendacity-serving information from him to the pee 
deponent. 1897 JV/estn, Gaz, x2 Mar. 9/1 The company in 
respect of whom the licence was assigned was not the present 
plaintiff company. 

Hence Plaintiffship, the position of a plaintiff. 

1833 Moore Jfemt. (1856) VII. 18 Those who had signed 
= agreement lo bear Murray harmless through his plaintiff: 
ship. $ . . 

Plaintile, plain tile (plé'njtail). [f. Prarn 
al4TILe.] <A flat roofing tile. 

1924 Lond, Gaz. No. 6251/3 Every Plaintyle is to he 
10 Inches and half an Inch in Length, 6 Inches and a 
Quarter of an Iach in Breadth. saat: Nictotson Operat, 
AMtechanic 554 A row of plain tiles, laid edge to edge, with 
their broad surfaces parallel to the termination of a wall, so 
as to project over the wall at right angles to the vertical 
surface, is called single plain tile creasing. 2842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. § 22822, Parapets..finished with double plaintile 
creesing. /éid. Gloss., Plain tiles, properly Plane tiles, 
those whose surfaces are planes, 

Plaintiose, -ouse, -us, obs. Sc. ff. PLENTEOUS. 


940 


Plaintive (pléntiv), ¢ Forms: 4-8 as in 
PuaintiFF; 6--ive. [ME.a. OF. platntif, -ive, 
corresp. to L, type *planctiv-us, f. planctus PLAINT : 
see -IVE, and note s. v. PLAINTIFF] 

L. Complaining, grieving, lamenting; suffering. 
Now rare. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1]. 6 How goodli that Penelope Of his 
lachesce was pleintif. 1600 J. Lane Tow Tel-troth 654 Thus 
men by women, women wrongde by men, Gine matter still 
vato my plaintife pen. 1700 Drypen éliad 1. 500 To sooth 
the sorrows of her plaintive son. 19718 Prior Solomon ut. 
374 His younger Son..First Fruit of Death, lies Plaintiff 
of a wound Given by a Brother's Hand. 1952 Hume £ss. 
§ Treat. (1777) 1. 240 Vhe mere suffering of plaintive 
virtue, 

+2. Being or pertaining to the complainant or 
plaintiff in a suit. Os. 

¢2g00 Beryn 3533, And eke also the cost Of every party 
pleatyff pat fallich in his pleyat. 
A. wiv. 240 Ryght and restytucion were made vnto the 
party playntyff of his actyon and demaunde. 1577 Parties 
plaintiffe [see PLainT sé. 38). x58x Marpeck Bh. of Notes 
886 If in this place the Judge doe signifie God, and the 
aduersarie plaintine the Diuell. 1596 Spenser 7. Q. v. iv. 
40 To heare the piteous beast pleading her plaintifie cause. 

3. Having the character of complaint; expressive 


of sorrow; mournful, sad. 

x579 EE. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt., These 
xij. Te lacies «.eyther they be Plaintiue,..or qepeaiie. A 
or Moral. 1697 Drvypen Iirg. Georg. Ww. 473 His careful 
Mother heard the Plaintive Sound. 1705 Anoison Jéaly 3 
Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive Sound Of melancholy 
Ghosts, that hover round. 1784 Cowrer J7ask Iv. 479 The 
fiddle screams Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wailed 
lts wastedtones. 1869 Tozer Hight Turkey 1. 242 ‘These 
songs are recited slowly toa peculiarly plaintive melody. 

4, Comb., as plaintive-cchoing adj. 

1740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 48 They .. mournfully among 
The plaintive-echoing ruins pour their streains. 

llence Plaitntively adv. ; Plaintiveness. 

19973. Metmotu tr. Cicero's De Senect.. Remarks 196 
The alternate plaintiveness and boldness of his strain. 1797 
Mrs. Ravcurre /falian xi, So sweetly, so plaintively did 
the strain grow on the air. 2845 Jane Rowinson Whitehall 
xix, Gushes of rapture and plaintiveness. 1875 JowrtTr 
Plato (ed. 2) TIT. 195 ua tell you plaintively of how 
many evils their old age is the cause. 

Plaintiless, ¢. rare. [f Puaint sé. + -Less.) 
Without complaint; uneomplaining. 

1729 Savace Wanderer 1. 45 By Woe, the Soul to daring 
Action swells; By Woe, in plaintless Patience It excels, 

Plainward (plztnw91d), adv. [f. Puain 56.1 
+-wanb.] Towards the plain. 

1862 CALVERLEV Verses §& #9, Charades v1. ii, As pours 
the Anio plainward, When rains have swollen the dykes. 

Plai-n-work, plain work. 1. Work of a 
plain or simple kind, as distinguished from orna- 
mental or ‘fancy’ work: spec. plain needlework or 
sewing, as distinct from fancy work or embroidery. 

1715 Pore and Ef. to Miss Blount 11 She went, to plain- 
work, and to purling brooks. 1741-70 Lett, Kz. Carter, 
etc. (1808) 19, I shall... quietly proceed in the regular track 
and unambitious exercise of harmless plain-work. 
Thackeray /'arts Sk.-bh, Beatrice Merger, She does beef- 
steaks and plain work. 1885 Afannat Plain Needlework 
5 Implements required for plain work. 

. Masonry. See quot. 1832. 

[ce 1430 Freemasonry 539 The tower of Bahyloyne was be- 
zonne, Also playne werke of lyme and ston.] 1823 P. 

icnotson Pract. Build. 315 Plain-work consists merely in 
the cleaning up of its surface. 1832 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) V. 
6727/1 Plain work is the even surface produced on stone by the 
chats without the necessity of taking away more than the 
mere tnequalities...Sunk work arises from the necessity of 
chiseling or hacking away below the level surface of the 
plain work. 

Plainy (pléni), a. [f. Pua sé.1+-y.] Full 
of or characterized by plains. 

1996 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 1..96 Forming. .with its 
alluvion sand, much of the p ainy peninsula of Arahia. 

Plaisance, Plaisanterie, obs. var. PLEAS- 


ANCE, PLEASANTRY. Bs 
|| Plaisanteur (plezantér). rare. [obs. F. 


| plaisantenr ‘a Jeaster, Buffoone, Parasite, pleasant 


fcllow’ (Cotgr.), f. plaisander to jest, etc., £ plaisant 
PLEASANT, metry.] A jester, a witty talker. 

1841 De Quincey Kiet. Wks. 1862 X. 38 Polonius with his 
quihbles, could not appear a more unseasonable plaisanteur. 

Plaise, obs. f. PLaice. Plaisir, -ur, -ure, 
obs. ff. PLEasurE. Plaister, obs. f. PLAsTEr. 

Plait (plat, plet, plz), sd. Forms: a. 5-6 
playte, 5-7 playt, 6 plaite, 6- plait. 8. 
5-6 pleyt(e, pleite, 7 pleit. y. 6 playght, 
pleyght(e, 6-7 plaight, 6-8 pleight. See also 
Puar sé4, Preat sd., PLet 56.1, Puicut sé.2 (ME, 
pleyt, playt, a. OF. plett (Burguy), later plore 
(14th c. in Godef.) fold, manner of folding :—late 
L. *plictum, from plicitum a thing folded, neuter 
of pa. pple. of plicare to fold. 

For this sh, and the vb. the dictionaries generally give the 
first pronunciation above ; hut in living English use, the third 
is usual in sense 1, and the second in sense 2; which amounts 
to saying that, as a sfoken word, plait is obsolete, and sup- 
plied in sense 1 by Afeat, in sense 2 by p/at. The first pro- 
nunciation appears however to prevail in U. S.] 

1. A fold, crease, ot wrinkle. a. A fold of cloth 


ot any similar fabrie, esf. a flattened fold or gather 


3489 Caxton Faytes of 


1840 | 


PLAIT. 


Pieat sh. 1. (Now generally written Alea’, and 
usually pronounced (plat) even when spelt A/ai?.) 

a, 14. Voc in WreWilcker 608/35 Ruga,a wrynkyl, or 
aplayt. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 4o2/2 Playte, of a clothe, 
plica, Alicatura, 1530 Parser. 255/2 Playte of a gowne, t%: 
asso Christis Kirke Gr. . ii, Thair kirtillis wer of lyn- 
kome licht, Weill prest with mony plaitis [yf gaitis]. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 203/40 Ye Playt of a cote, plica, ruga. 
1687 Ranpotrn Archts, 40 Their stockings are most of red 
cloth, hanging in plaits, 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav, (1760) 1. 
158 The multitude of plaits in their gowns. 1814 Moore 
New Cost. Ministers 15 Every pucker and sezm were 
made matters of State, Anda grand Household Council was 
held on each plait! 18g0 D.G. Mircuett Reveries Bachelor 
227 And then smoothed down the plaits of her apron. 1884 
Kwicut Dict. Atech. Suppl. 686/2 To change the width of 
plait, turn the nuts on the curved screw [etc.]. 

B. 1523 Fitzuers. Jéusd. § 151 They haue suche pleytes 
vpon theyr brestes, and ruffes vppon theyr sleues, aboue theyr 
elbowes, 1585 T. Wasutncton tr. Wickolay’s Voy. iy. iv. 
116 A Talhaat high topped before devided with twelue 
pleites or folds, a@ 163% ees Poems (1650) x21 ‘Vo judge 
of lace, pinke, panes, print cut, and pleit [rise conceit). 
1683 Cuarnaine Thealma & Cl. 74 Her silk gown..in equal 
pleits hung down Unto the aah 

y. 154% Act 33 Hen. Visti, c. 3 The said clothes. shall be 
folded either in pleightes or cuttelle. xgg2 Hucoet, Pleyght, 
sinus... Loke in playght. Jéfd., Playght or wrynkle, ruga, 
rugosus, full of plaigbtes. a 1586 Sioney Arcadia 1. (1622) 
51 The neather part full of pleights. 1683 Moxon Afeck. 
E.xert, Printing xxiv. P10 He laps or Folds .. one part of 
it..intoa Plaight. 

b. A fold, wrinkle, or crease in any natural 
structure, e.g. in the lip, brow, or ear; in the 
integuments or membranes of insects or plants; 
a sinuosity of a coast-line. 

xg9a Davies dtmort, Soul Poems (1869) 106 Therfore these 
plaits and folds the sound restraine, That it the organ may 
more gently touch. 60x Hottano diay 1. ae That towne 
..slood as it were in a fold, or plait, or nouke thereof. 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandison 1V. iv. 23 A grave formal young man, 
bis prim mouth set in plaits, 1844 Mrs. Brownine Sonz., 
Afprehension 10,1 should fear Some plait between the brows. 
1856 DeLamer F2, Gard. (1861) 60 Funkia subdcordata has 
Beat chape leaves, of a hright green, with longitudinal folds 
or plaits. p 

B,y- 1874 Hyie Ord. Bees i, Aristotle nameth them pleighted 
or ringed in that their bodies are deuided with pleights or 
rings. 1647 R. Srarytron Fuvenal 244 Iu thick pleites his 
browes are shrunk. 5657 S. Purctias Pol. Flying-fns, 1. ili. 
6 The hinder part of their bodies is full of ringes, or pleights. 

ce. fig. A sinuosity ot twist of nature or chat- 
acter; a quitk, a dodge, a trick; a winding, a 
hidden recess: usually implying artifice or deceit. 


Obs, ot arch. 

1589 Puttrenuam Eng. Poesie uz xxiv. (Arh.) 299 Ofortet 
fudicem esse rudem et simplicem, witbout plaite or wrinkle, 
sower in looke and churlish in speach. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev, v. vii, Simplicitie; without folds, without 
pleights, witbout counterfeit. xg§99 Sanoys Exrope Spec. 
(1632) 124 [To] search so narrowly all the plaits and hidden 
corners of the Papacie. 1622 Hakewit, David's Vow iv. 
144 A simple heart, .. without pleits and foldes. | a 1667 
Jex. Tavior Guide Devot. (1719) 123, I do not desire that 
there should be any Fold, or Pleight, or Corner of it hidden 
from ‘Thee. 1855 Macavtay Hist. Zug, xxi. TV. 58: Two 
characters, .of which he knew all the plaits and windings. 

2. Acontexture of three or more interlaced strands 
of hair, ribbon, straw, or any cord-like substance ; 
esp. a braided tress of hair, a qneue or pigtail; 
a flat band of plaited straw, grass, or vegetable 
fibre, for making hats, ete. (Commonly pro- 
nounced (plzet), and often spelt p/at: sce PLar 56.4) 
Hence three-, four-, six-plait, ete. (dial. three-a- 
plait, threesome platt, etc.); single plait, a plait 
formed by knitting up a single string into a chain 
of loops, as in chain-stitch ; chain-plait. 

Brazilian plait, plait made of dried flag-grass, imported 
from the West Indies or South America. Leghorn plait: 
see Lecuorn. See also StRAW-PLAIT, 

xg30 Pauscr. 255/2 Playtes of a womans heer, tresses; 
tressure. 17.. Mary Hantilton in Child Ballads (1857) 
IIT. 325 But in and cam the Queen hersel, Wi' gowd plait 
on her hair, 2837 H. Ainswoetn Crichton I, a The rich 
auburn hair is gathered in plaits at the top of the bead. 
1846 M¢Cuttocu Ace, Brit. ak GS) 1. 317 Rye straw 
grown in Orkney has been found pretty well fitted to serve 
as a substitute for the straw used in Italian plait; and the 
manufacture of this straw into plait was carried on for 
several years to a considerable extent. 1870 Noutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. Apt. 243 The most simple shortening for all 
descriptions of small cords is that known to boys as the 
plait, but which seamen know as the chain knot. 1880 
Markuam Peruv. Bark xiv. 138 They were fine- 
looking young fellows, wearing their hair in La) plaits 
down their backs, 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 30 Sept. 4/1 English 
ladies purchasing an elegant straw bonaet at the Louvre 
are not, perhaps, aware that the plait was made by childrea 
in Bedfordshire, and the straw put together at Luton. x90 
WVestm. Gaz. 8 July 13/2 The paper. .is cut into strips and 
then plaited in a four- or five- or six-plait. ; : 

b, Nant, ‘Strands of rope-yarn twisted into 
foxes, or braided into sennit’ (Knight). . 

ce. Polish plait, ‘a matted condition of the haic 
induced by neglect, dirt, and pediculi, common in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Tattary’ (Syd. Soc. Lex., 


s.v. Plica alee): see PLICA 1. 

187s Sir W. Turnen in Zacyc?, Brit. 1. 812/2 He described 
the state of the hair when affected with Polish plait. 

3. attrib. and Conb., as platt-like adj.; plait- 
dance, a dance in which the participants hold 


made by doubling the material upon itself; = | ribbons, which ate plaited and unplaited in the 


PLAIT. 


cottrse of their evolutions ; a ribbon-dance ; plait- 
net, a kind of machine-made lace; plait-stitch, 
= PLATED sét¢ch; plait-work,a decorative pattern, 
of a kind frequent in ancicat and medizval art, in 
the form of interlacing or plaited bands. 

1887 Pall Alall G. 5 Jan. 7/« Native dancing girls go 
through the well-known ard much admired evolutions 
commonly called the *plait dance. 2901 Lady's Realm X. 
617/1 The stitches cross in the middle, and the *plait-like 
appearance is attained. 1844 G. Dono Textile Mann/. vii. 
229 In ‘fancy broad-net' the device as well as the ground- 
work are made at the machine. In ‘*plait-net' the same 
thing is observable, and also in ‘tatting-net’. 1901 Lady's 
Realm X. 616 *Plait-stitch. 1899 Barinc-Goutp Sook 
West \1. 43 The transition from *plaitwork to knotwork 
took place in Italy between 563 and 774. 

Plait (plzit, plet, plit), v Forms: sce prec. 
sb.; also PLat v.83, PLEAT v., PLET 7, PLIGHT v.2 
[f. Prarr s6., where see note on pronunciation.] 

l. ¢rans. To fold (a woven or other fabric, etc.) ; 
esp. to fold flat, to double; to gather in pleats; = 
PLEaT v. 1, and now commonly pronounced (plit). 

3377 Lanet. P. Pd, B. v. 212 To broche hem with a_pak- 
nedle And plaited [v. r~. playte, plytyd, plyghted; A.plcted, 
pleit] hem togyderes, ¢ 1440 Prom, Parv. 402/2 Playtyn, 

fico. 3871 Campion ?fist. fred. vi. (1633) 18 With wide 

anging sleeves playted. 914 Gav Shepi. Ih eek Tuesday 
36 Will she with huswife’s hand provide thy meat, And 
every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait? 2733 Acc. Work- 
houses 153 Tas are only employ’d to ent ont their 
mantua’s and plait them. s80a Mar. Encewoatn Aforad 7. 
(1816) L. xvi. 139, Asked the washerwoman if she had plaited 
her cap. 1824 W. lrvinc 7. 7rav. 1, 188 [He] wore his 
shirt frill plaited and puffed ont..at the bosom. 

B. ¢x4go Y-pleite; 1467 pleytid [see Praireo 1). 61x 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. § 18. 67 Wearing a kirtle 
therunder very thick pleited. 

y. 1538 Etvort, Sinuo..it is also applyed to garmentes 
that are pleyghted or gathered vp. 1552 Hutoet, Pleyght 
orfolde a garment, sfnvo. 1613 J. May Deelar. Est, Clothing 
v. 26 Hauing the clothes pleighted and bound together with 
threds. 1657 Beck Univ. Char. (vij h, To plaight. 

+b. By extension, To fold, bend, double np; 
to wrinkle, knit (the brows). Ods. 

arxqgo Sir Degrev. 326 Wyth scharpe exus of stelle He 
playtede here basnetus welle. 1570 Levins Afanrp. 204/1 
To Playt a nayle, replicare. 3642 Fucter Holy & Prof. 
S#. m. ix. 81 Some.. seem farre older then they are, and 
plait and set their brows in an affected sadnesse. 

2. To braid or intertwine (hair, straw, rushes, 
narrow ribbons, ctc.) so as to form a plait, band, 
or rope (Piarr sé. 2); =PLat v.31, and now com- 
monly pronounced (ple). 

r58a N. T. (Rhem,) : Pet. iii, 3 Let it not be onlwardly 
the plaiting of heare, 16x21 Brats ibid, That outward 
adorning, of plaiting the haire. 1611 Coavar Crudities 386 
Their haire. .they pai it in two very long locks that hang 
downe over their shoulders halfe a yard long. 1831 Scott 
Catt. Dang. ii, The little wild boy..who used to run about 
and plait rushes some twenty years ago. 384: Lane Arad. 
Nts. 1. 122 An hour or more is occupied by the process of 
plaiting the hair. 1865 Dickens J/nt, Fr. au. i, Little 

largery..who plaited straw. 

y. 1589 Greene Afexaphon (Arh.) 76 Hir lockes are pleighted 
like the fleece of wooll. 1703 Savace Lett, Antients lil. 135 
If thon pleightedst th Hart with one hand, thou wouldst 
be sure to handle my Purse with the other. 

b. fig. To interweave (things immaterial). 

2387-8 [see Praiteo 3). 1642 Fuitea Holy & Prof. Si... 
ii. 31 When devotion is thus artificially plaited into houres it 
may take up mens minds in formalities. /dfd. v. vii. 386 
Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled, yea 
blew away, all his projects so curiously plaited. 

c. To felt, mat. 


1875 Kuicnt Dict. Mech., Platting, the interweaving of | 


the felted hairs, forming a hat-body by means of pressure, 
motion, moisture, and beat. 

d. To make (a braid, garland, mat, etc.) by 
plaiting. 

1877 A. 3. Eowaavs Uf Nile xi. 297 Plaiting mats and 
baskets of stained reeds. 

+3. To twist, to cross. 
a. drans. bd. tntr. 

a 3616 in Dalyell Darker Supers?. Scotd, (1839) 448 [She] 
pe the boundis of hir ground, and thair sat doun plaiting 

ir feit betuix the merchis. 

b. 17.. in Evans Old Bail. (1784) IV1. 175 The worm leapt 
up, the worm leapt down, She plaited round the stone. 
1799 J- Rowertson Agric. Perth 540 A too quick growing 
ae the hoofs, which plaited under his feet and made him 
ame. 


(Of one or two things.) 


Plai‘ted (see prec.), of/. a. [f. Puait v. +-ED1.] 


1. Folded, doubled, gathered in folds ; furnished 
with pleats. In this sense now generally written 
PLEATED. 

c3440 Prop, Parv. 402/2 ae ai Alicatns. ¢ 3440 Pol, 
Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 199/151 What schal panne profite pi 

owne pa odes [rime waite]? 1467 Songs Costume (Percy 

oc.) §7 Your short stuffede dowblettes and your pleytid 
gownys. 1559 JMirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishot. xxv, 


Their pleyted garmentes herewith well accorde. 1733 | 
as 


Beaxecev Adciphr. wi. §9 An English courtier,.. with 
Gothic, succinct, plaited garment. 1839 tr. Lamartine's 
Trav. East 29/t Vhe tube covered with plaited silk. 

b. Wrinkled, corrugated, fluted, striated. 

1519 Horman Viedg. 241 A playted pyller gathereth dust. 
3624 Wotton Archit. in Reéig. (1651) 231 The body uf this 
Columne is perpetually channeled like a thick pleighted 
Gown. 1776 J. iss futrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 386 Plica- 
fun, plaited, folded in sharp Flexures from the Disk to the 
Margin. 1830 Lexptey Jat. Syst. Bot, 231 Vhe plaited 


| ee are represented in their ia) proportion, 
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zstivation of the corolla. 2 
The tail, with its peculiar fin, ore or less plaited. 

2. Braided, intertwined, formed into a Puait | 
(sé. 2); interlaced, interwoven, Also PLATTED. 

3594 Carew Zasso (1881) 15 Playted lockes pressing with 
cap of plate. 3694 Apoison } ie Georg. Ww. Misc. Wks. 3765 
1. 22 Tho’ barks or plaited willows make your hive. 3830 
Texnysox Ode Memory v, A garden bower'd close With 
plaited alleys of the trailing rose. 

+3. fig. Involved, complicated, complex. Oés. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 1. viii. Skeat) }. 45 Diligent love, 
with many playted praisinges. 1662 Strccincre. Orig, Sacr. 
im. iii, €15 (ed. 3) 510 He left behind him such plaited 
pictures in his history. 

4. Comé. and special collocations, as platted-fatled 
adj.; plaited hair, Polish plait: see PLatv sé. 2c; 
plaited lace: sce quot.; plaited stitch, one of 
the stitches of worsted work or Berlin wool work: 
see quot.; plaited string work, a kind of fancy 
work made with small cord or string plaited or 
twisted into simple patterns; plaited worm, a 
fluke-worm of the family Aspidogasteride. 

1882 Cactreito & Sawann Dict. Needlework 394/2 
*Platted Laces... \aly claims the first invention of these, 
and, much being made at Genoa, it was known as Genoese 
Lace, but as large quantities were also worked in Spain,.. 
plaited laces also received the name of Point d’Espagne. 
fbid., Plaited Laces are made upon a pillow and with 
Bobbins; the patterns are geometrical, and open, and have 
no grounds: fur common purposes tinsel is used instead of 
real gold [wire or fine thread]. Zbrd. 31/1 *Plaited Stitch, 
this stitch is an imitation of the ordinary herringbone, and 
is freyuently called by that name, /drd. 396 *Hatted 
Stringwork,., Plaited string is a suitable work for ladies 
with weak sight....Che work makes good table mats under 
hot dishes. 1836 T. look G. Gurney (1850) I. v. 97, 1 soon 
came up with the eight *plaited-tailed animals which were 
dragging the mountain, second only in size to the Jugger- 
naut idol. 

Plaiter. [f. Pua v. + -ER1.] One who or 
that which plails. 

19755 Jounson, Péaiter, he that plaits. 1775 Apatk Amer. 
dud. 432 Our weavers, taytors, and plaiters of false hair. 
3873 SOuIEAS Pascarél 1), 87 Asses laden with straw for | 
the plaiter's market on the morrow. | 

Plaiting, 24/.5b. [f. Puattz.+-1xel] The 
action of the verb Puarr; concer. something plaited. | 

{3406 Litt, Red Bh. Bristol (goo) 11. 76 En fuller des 
draps come en pleityng et rekkyng.] ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
4o2/z Playtynge, pAficacto, 1591 Percivart Sp. Dict, Ex- 
gurriamiento, pleighting, rugositas. 1681 CHETHAM A nigier's 
Vade-m. ii. § 8 (1689) 11 Keep them [hairs] from entangling 
together, which hinders their right Pleighting. 1882 Century 
Alag. XXV. 114 Crushing the limp plaitings of lace closer 
around her throat. a 

b. atérib.and Comd., as plaiting process ; plait- | 
ing-attachment, a mechanical device altached to | 
a sewing-machine, by means of which the fabric is 
pleated; plaiting machine, a machine for pleat- 
ing cloth or other fabrics. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1723/1 Of the numerous plaiting 
and tucking devices an example may be given. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr, 2 Woollen stuff ..wrought by the plaiting pro- 
cess withont a loom. 1884 Ksicnr Dict. Mech. Suppl. | 
Plaiting Machine.  /bid., Lower the plaiting knife by 
adjusting the nut on screw F. 

Plak, plake, plakke, obs. forms of PLAcK. 

Plakard, -art, -erde, -ert, obs. ff. Phacarp, 

Plan (plen), 56. [a. F. flax (1553 in Matz.- 
Darm.) a plane (surface), also, a ground-plan, ° 
subst. use of flan, plane adj., flat, plane, 16th c. 
ad. L. pldn-us flat (being a learned or technical 
doublet of the popular plain, Alaine flat, PLAIN). 

In Eng. the two sbs. A/an and plane divide between them 
the various senses combined in F. under J/an.] 

I. 1. A drawing, sketch, or diagram of any 
object, made by projection upon a flat surface, 
usually a horizontal plane (opp. to ELevation 11) : 
spe (a) A oe or diagram showing the rela- 
tive positions of the parts of a building, or of 
any one floor of a building, as projected upon a 
horizontal plane. (6) A map of a comparatively 
small district or region, as a town, etc. drawn on 
a relatively Jarge scale and with considerable | 
detail. See also GRouND-PLAN. 

in flan, as projected upon a horizontal plane (opp. to én 
section), | 

[s678 Puttuirs: cf. 4.) 1706 Puttitrs (ed. Kersey), Plan, 
a Draught, Model, or Ground-plot; a Design, Ground- 
work, or Project of any piece of Work. 7. James tr. 
Le Slond's Gardening 87 Designed upon Rolls of Paper, 
call’d Plans. 3727 (¢/#/) The Designs of Inigo Jones, con> | 
sisting of Plans and Elevations for Public and Private | 
Buildings..by W. Kent, with. Additional Designs. 1927- 
4 Campers es Plan, in architecture, is..used for a 
draught ofa building; such as it Bppeas, or is intended to 
appear, on the ground; shewing the extent, division, and 
distribution of its area into apartments, rooms, passages, elc. 
. Geometrical Plan, is that wherein the solid and vacant 
i 3731 [see 

EaSPECTIVE @ 3). 38793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 An 
exact Plan of the surface of the rock, as reduced to an 
horizontal plane. 1833 Ileascnes. Astron. viii. 244 We see 
their [the planets’] evolutions, not in plan, but in section. 
tes Moxiny Péysiegr. 5 When the portion of country 

e 
fi 


ineated is hut small, the sketch is generally termed a 
fan. Mod, The plans of the house have been submitted | 
to me, In an ante-room there is a plan of the tables in | 


_ which you can find your place. 


3833 Rennie Adph. Angling 51 | 


PLAN. 


b. A diagram, table, or program, indicating the 
relations of some set of objects, or the times, 
places, etc. of some intended proceedings (e g. a 
table of the appointments of local preachers in 
a circuit or district). (Cf. 2, 3.) 

3780 Westev H7ks. (1872) X11. 318 You [Christopher 
Mopper] was the very person who introduced plans among 
us. 1855 E. Ssutn Sot. in Orr's Crre, Se., Syst. Nat. Hist. 
J.151 Linnaan System.. Reference to the annexed plan will 
show that the first eleven classes are named according to 
the number of stamens. .. ‘The following tables contain a 
complete summary of the Linnean plan of classification, 

2, A design according to which things or parts 
of a thing are, or arc to be, arranged 5 a scheme of 
arrangement; éransf. disposition of parts, arrange- 
ment; a type of structure (viewed as designed) ; 
configuration (of a surface). 

1732 Pore Mss, Maz 1.6 A mighty maze! but not without 
a plan. x790 Berke #¥, Acv. Pref. 4 A different plan .. 
might be more favourable to a commiodious division and 
distribution of his matter. 1828 THackerav Let. in Daily 
News 15 Apr. (1898) 6/2, 1 have not yet drawn ont a plan 
for my stories, but certain germs thereof are budding in my 
mind. 1855 W. S. Dattas Zeod. in Orr's Circ. Se., Syst. 
Nat. fist. 1. 202 Animals are constructed upon five primary 
types or plans, of which all the varied forms presented by 
these creatures are but modifications 1875 Jowetr Plate 
(ed. 2) V.7 The plan of the Laws is more trregular..than 
ay other of the writings of Plato. A 

. A formtlated or organized method according 
to which something is to be done; a scheme of 
action, project, design; the way in which it is 
proposed to carry out some proceeding. Also in 
weakened sense: Method, way of proceeding. 

2906 [see 3], 1713 Anptson Cafo it. v.74 Remember... The 
gen'‘rous plan of pow’r deliver'd down From age to age, by 
your renown'd forefathers. 1749 G. Jerereys in J. Dun- 
combe Let. (1773) 1]. 213, ] admire the execution of his 
plan, but not the plan itself. 1803 Worposw. Hot Rey's 
Gr. 38 The good old rule .. the sinple plan, That they 
should take, who have the power, And they should keep 
who can. 1837 Gen. P. Toomrson Avere. (1842) IV. 229 
Change your whole plan, of campaign. .. Form yourselves 
everywhere into associations to gain knowledge which is 
power, and to communicate it through the press. 1855 [see 
rb}. 2892 Westcott Gospel of Life 279 All history is in 
one sense the fulfilment of a divine plan, me 

b. Plan of campaign (in Irish politics): sce 
CAMPAIGN § ¢. 

II. (Rendering or imitating F. f/an.) 

4. a. Perspective. Any one of a number of ideal 
planes perpendicular to the line of vision passing 
throngh the objects represented in a picture, accord- 
ing to the distances of which planes from the eye 
the objects are proportionately diminished. b. 
Sculpture. The plane on which the figures in a bas- 
relief are raised above the ground, esf. one of 
severa] such planes giving more or less relief to 


different figures in the design. 

&. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), 2a (in Perspective). 1727-4 
Cuamsens Cyed. s.v. Plan, Perspective Plan, is that con- 
ducted and exhibited by degradations, or diminutions, ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective. 3904 Saintsoury J//'st. 
Crét. IW. 425 To receive and express more or less detailed 
images, and add, as it were, not merely stroke after stroke, 
but plan after plan, to the picture. b. 1780 Sir J. 
Reysotos Diése, x. (1876) 12 Making different une in the 
same bas-relievos. 

+5. a. = PLANE 546.3 14. Obs. 

1913 Pail. Trans. XXVIL. 244 It is always placed upon 
the same Plan or Level with the Dae that bears the Berry. 

tb. The surface on which anything stands. Ods. 

1723 Cuamoers Ir. Le Clerc's Treat. Archtt. 1.8 A Base 
adds a Grace to a Column; and,.makes it stand the more 
firmly on its Plan. 

Til. 6. attrib, and Comé, 

1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) TI. clviii. 199 Why always 
employ a professed plan-maker? 1859 Yoda's Cyel. Anat. 
V. 458/1 The regular and plan-like manner in which the 
pulsations of the heart..take place. 1905 Academy 7 Oct. 
1027/2 Vhe simple manner accepted by all plan-drawers, and 
intelligible to all plan-readers, 

Plan (plen), 2. [f. prec. sb.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To make a plan of (something existing, 
esp. a piece of ground or a building); to delineate 
upon or by means ofa plan; to plot down, lay down. 
Also, to construct (a plan or diagram). 

1748 inson's Voy. Introd. 7 Employed in drawing such 
coasts, and planning such harbours, as the ship should 
touch at. £764 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1886) U1. 221 
Ordered that Mr. Eyes do plan the Corporation Estate, and 
colour it. 1828 Hutton Course lath. 11. 66 Set down the 
measures properly in a field-book .. and plan them after 
returning from the field, by laying down all the lines and 
angles, 1904 M. R. James Ghost-stories Antig. 184 Nt 
occurred lo me thal..very few of the English preceptories 
have ever been properly planned. 7 . 

b. To mark ov into divisions asin a plan or dia- 
gram (said in pass. of natural striicitires). norce-zese. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyel. Anat. 1. 248/1 The bone itself is 
planned out into small circular dimples. ae 

2. To makea plan of (something, esp. a buildiag, 
to be construcled); hence, to devise, contrive, 
design (a building or other material thing to be 
constructed). : 

1728 Pore. Dunc. 1.272 Here she plann’d th’ Imperial seat 
of Fools, 1789 G. Waite Sedsorne (1853) 3 Plan the pavilion, 
airy, light, and true. 2823 P. Nicnoison Pract, Build. 188 
In planning a large edifice, particular attention must be 


PLANAR. 


paid to the situation of the stairs. 1893 CovatNey in 
Academy 13 May 413/1 The gardens were planned by the 
best landscape gardeners of the day. s 

3. To devise, contrive, design (something to 
be done, or some action or proceeding to be carried 
out); to scheme, project, arrange beforehand. Also 
with 067. ¢/., or absoé. 

1737 Porr Hor. Epist. u. i. 374 We needs will write 
Epistles to the King; .. Be call'd to Court to plan some work 
divine. 1782 Miss Buaney Ceci/fa v. xi, Cecilia the whole 
time was planning how to take her leave. 1804 Worpsw. 
"She was @ Phantom of Delight’ iii, A perfect Woman, 
nobly planned, To warn, to comfort, and command. 1860 
Vynpatt Glac. 1 xvii. 121 We had planned an ascent of 
Monte Rosa together. 1868 Freeman Nov. Cong. IL. x. 
470 Never was a campaign more ably planned. 

b. To arrange for or include in a plan. 

1899 Quittea-Coucn Sif Stars ix. 75 There's a new 
preacher planned to the Bible Christians, down to Innis. 

Planait, obs. Sc. form of PLANET. 

Planar (plénix), a. A/ath. [ad. L. plandr-ts 
(Mart. Cap.), f. plan-um plane: cf. near] Be- 
longing to, situated in, or related in some way to, 
aplane, lence Planarity (-c'rili), the quality 
of heing planar. 

1850 CavLev Coll, Math, Papers 1. 505, 1 propose to term 
the family of developables treated of in this paper, ‘ planar 
developables’...The developable which is the envelope of 
such a system [of # different planes] may be termed a 
‘multiplanar developable’, and in the particular case of # 
being equal to unity, we have a planar developable, | It 
would be very desirable to have some means of ascertaining 
from the equation of a developable what the degree of its 
‘planarity’ is. | a 5 

|| Planaria (plinéeria). Zoo’. [mod.L. generic 
name (Miiller 1776), sb. use of fem. of L. 
plindrius adj. (prop. ‘ on level ground’, but used 
as =‘ flat’).] A genus of the suborder J/anarida 
of turbellarian worms, found in fresh or salt water 
or in moist earth, and having a flattened form. 

Hence Plana‘rian a., belonging or related to the 
genus Planaria; sd., a planarian worm, a flat- 
worm; Planaridan (-z’ridain), a. belonging to 
the suborder Paxarida; sb, a planaridan worm ; 
Planariform (-2"riffim) @., Planarioid (-é'ri,oid) 
a., of the form of or resembling a planarian. 

1819 Paniologia, Planaria, in Zoology, 2 genus of the class 
vermes. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 1.11. viii. 406 The 
rudimentary eye, consisting, as in the Pé/anaria, of a few 
pigment grains beneath the integument, may be considered 
as simply a part of the surface more irritable by light than 
the rest. 1857 Waicut in Edinb. New Philos, Frat. V. 307 
The planarioid larva of Hydractinia. 1858 Mayne Expos. 
Lex, Planarius, planarian. 1876 uw. Beneden's Anint. Para- 
sites 46 According to Agassiz, n species of Planarian lives 
ns a free messmate on the lower surface of the Limulus. 
1877 Huxcey Anat. fav. Anine. iv. 182 The body takes on 
the ordinary Planarian character. 1900 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 
3/4 These Planarians or Yurbellarians for the most part 
slay and kill as much as do their parasitic allies. 

+Planary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. planari-us 
level, f. A/i2-202 a plane.] = PLaNar. 

1668 Wirkins Real Char. 185 Compound Figures of 
Magnitude Planary, expressible by, closed Lines. 1730-6 
Batcey (folio), Péavary, of or pertaining to a plane, plain, 
even, smooth. {Hence in J. and mod. Dicts.] 

Planceer, -eere, -ere, varianis of PLANCIER. 

Planch (planf), 56. Forms: 4-6 plaunche, 
(s plange), 6 planche, 6- planch, [a. F. 
planche plank, slab: see PLANK.] 

1. A plank or board of wood; dia/.a floor. Obs. 
exe. dial. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 43 Pro factura des 
plaunches in nani. 1440 J. Suimtey Dethe K. Fasmees (1818) 
8 He laid certayne plaunches and hurdelles over the diches 
of the diche. 1483 Cad. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 364 
Suche person and persones..that occnpicth the said Watyr- 
bailliffes planges. 1583 Stocker Cra. Warres Lowe C. m. 
3117 They went ouer planches, where they were cut off from 
the way. 1864 Buacksoar Clara Vaughan (1872) 49 A 
strange-looking individual..crossed the‘ planch’ or floor to 
the fireplace where we sat. 1881 — Christoweli v, Then 
the gardener..Jet down his ‘planch ‘, over the.. brook. * 

2. A slab or flat plate of metal, stone, baked 
clay, etc.; sfec. in Enamelling, a slab of baked 
fire-clay used to support the work during the pro- 
cess of baking. 

1578 T. N. tr. cea, W,. India 2 There sawe golde in 
planches like bricke battes. 1580 FRrameton Dial. Yrou & 
Steele 146 They make it in certaine small thinne planches. 
1682 WneLea Journ. Greece 1.18 A Portic.. whose cnrious+ 
wrought Planches of Stone are supported by Twenty-four 
Corinthian-Pillars, 1684 Bucaniers Amer, (1699) 31 The 
meal thus prepared, they lay on planches of iron made very 
hot on which it is converted to very thin cakes. 1884 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 206/2 The first 
coats are taken separately from tin covers, and placed npon 
thin lanches of clay or iron, chalked over, and gradually 
introduced beneath the muffle, where, in a very short time, 
the enamel melts. : 

3. A flat iron shoe for a mule. 

. 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 
_ 4, Cos. planch-nail = PLANCHER-nai/. 

1350 in Riley Lond. Afent. (1868) 262, 12,000 de plaunche- 
nail..3,000 de dornail ;..2,600 de wyndonnail. 1364-2446 in 
Rogers Agric. § Prices V1. 478-93 U1. 448-51. 

+Planch, v. 0s. Also 6 plaunche. [f. 
Prancy sd., or a. obs. F. planche-r ‘to planke; 
to floore with plankes: 10 secle, or close, with 
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hoords’ (Cotgr.), f. planche PLayK.] irants. To form 
of planks, floor or cover with planks. 
c1516 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 245 For 
planchyng wyth thyk bords the Pantrye. 162 CKERAM, 
Cotabulate, to planch. 1723 Borvask in Edin, Rev. (Rew 
ference wanting) [A request) that the hall of the Mount 
an be planched for dancing. rs 
. ivansf. To clap oz (something broad and 
flat). 


1575 Gamm,Gurton . ii, The next remedye..!5 to plaunche 
ona piece as brode as thy cap. 
Hence + Pla‘nched ///. a., made of or covered 


with hoards ; boarded. 

1603 SHAKS. OS Mw. i. 30 And to that Vineyard 
isa planched gate, That makes his opening with this bigger 
Key. 1614 Gorces tr. Lucan 1 18 Yet, with bis hoofes, 
doth beat and rent The planched floore. 

+Planch-board. O¢s. [f Piancy sd. + 
Board sb.]_ = PLANK-BOARD, 

1394 in A pelarelaers XXIV. 307 Materiem pro walplates 
et bemes, et plannchborde et plegges. 1525 Lp. Bernies 
Froiss. 11. clvii. (clit) 432 The great table of Marble..was 
made lengar with a great plaunche borde of Oke. gsr 
fuv. Ch. Goods Survey 124 For cc. of planche bourde at 
vis. the ¢ ffoote. 


Plancher (pla‘nfo1), st. Obs. or dial, Also 


5 plaunchere, plawncher, 5-7 plauncher, 7 
planchier, plainsher, plencher, -sher, 7-8 
planchere, 8 -cer. Also with suffix-change: 5 
pla‘u)nechour, -e, -schour, playnchour, -shore, 
6 planscheour, -seour; 5 planshar, -e, 7 
planohard. See also PLANcIER (PLANESHEAR). 
(a. OF. plancher, -ier (12th c. in Littré) planking, 
floor, ceiling, derivative of p/anche PLancit s6.] 

1. A wooden plank, a board; also collectively, 
planking, boarding. Oés. 

¢1g00 Maunvev, (Roxb.) xi. 47 Quer pis bekk lay pe tree 
pat pe haly Crosse was made off, for a playnchonre to men 
at gang on ouer pat bekk. 1408 J/c+, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 
137 Itemet in j roda planchoure emp. pro stanro, 8s. 1447-8 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 236 In xxvii de lez playnshorez 
empt. a@1490 Boroxen /éfn. (1778) 289 Ad metam unius 
plancher de arbore. 1552 Hutort, Plauncher, p/anca. 1601 
Dotman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) V1. 7584 The 
Almightie laide the planchers of his high chambers amongst 
the waters. 1627 tr. eee ee itisin.. 
Beames and Planchers of Houses, which at first lay close 
together, but after they are dried, gave. 17a0 W. Ginson 
Diet. Horses vi. (ed. 391 The floor may either be made of 
Planchers of Oak, or smoothly paved. 

2. A floor (dfa/.) or platform (0és.) of planks 


or boards. Also jig. 

1449 Paston Lett. 1.83 They ben scarse kne hey fro the 
plawncher. 1587 Haanison Fugland wt. it, (1878) 1. 16 
Beares..whose skins are by custome and privilege reserued 
to couer those planchers wherevpon their priests doo stand 
at Masse. 1587 Gotoinc De Alornay (1392) 93 The earth 
being as a floore or plancher to go upon, 1607 MarkHaM 
Cavai. v. (1617) 3 Now for the Plannchers of your Stable, 
they should bee of the best hart of Oke that can be gotten. 
1935 Phil. Trans. XL1. 543 They makea Plancher, strong 
enough, sometimes, to bear the Weight of whole Armies 
passing over the Baltic. a18ag Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Plancher, a boarded floor. 

+b. An upper ‘floor’ or story. Obs. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. eccc. 695 There was nothyng 
but a poore hall,.and abone a smale plancher, and a la der 
of vii. steppes to mount vpon. 1600 J, Poaytr. Leo's Africa 
it. 185 f cir castles and villages are very homely built 
without any plancher or stories. ne 

+c. A wooden inner roof, or ceiling, etc. Ods. 

161 Hottvausn Hfow. Apoth. 19 Let hym..hang over 
them a..tent cloth tied to the roofe or plancher. 1623 
Kwoutes f/ist. Turks 1303 The planchard was guilt, the 
wals enameled with flowers. 

+3. = Prancier. Obs. : 

1564-5 Abr. PARKER Corr, (Parker Soc.) 231 As for either 
chimneys or plancher to be at this time builded, for that it 
may amount to excessive charge, ye may spare that cost. 
1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 11. 
43 the Projection of the Planchere. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury WM. 101/2 Planchier is a great round out swelling, 
between other smaller mouldings. 1703 Moxon AZech, 
Exere. 267 Corona, or Plancheer. 17a8 R. Mosnis £ss. 
Anc. Archit. 54 The Ovolo,.is hid in the Cavity under the 
Planchere. , i 

4, Anat, ‘The inferior wall or boundary of 
a cavity’. 1882 in Ocitviz (Annandale). 

5. Comb, + plancher-nail, a flooring-nail. 

1416-67 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 447-53-. 1480-1 
Durham Acc. Rolis Surtees) 96 miatloc stanebrod et mic 
playnchournale, xs. 1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 
294 For iije planschour nalis. 1535 /éid. V. 11 For thre 
hundreth planchonr nalis, ae fbid. 12 For dur naill, plan- 
seour naill, and windo naill. 1611 Rates Outward (Jam.), 
Nailles called plensher nailes, the thousand, iii./. vi.s. viti.d. 
1680 Acc. Bk. Sir 7. Foulis (1894) 42 For soo plencber naills 
at 6s. the hunder. 

+ Plancher, v. Oés. [f PLancnensd.] trans. 
To floor, cover, or lay with boards; to board, 
plank. Hence Pla‘nchered ff/. a., boarded, 
floored ; Pla‘nchering v4/. sd., flooring, 

1438 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) 1. 11 [Carpenters 
are working at) plancheryng. ¢1440 Proms. Parv, 404/1 
Plawncheryd, planculatus. 1497-8 Durham Ace. Koils 
(Surtees) z00 In Je planshoryng et nalyng ibidem. 1516 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11.244 Also shall plancher 
all the chambers..wyth goode and abyl boordeof oke. 156, 
Gotoinc Cxsar (1565) 132 b, Towres were plauncherd, an 
battlements and porteolyses of timber set up. 
& Ros. Gate Lang. Unl. 1. § 551 The inner-roof is plancherd 
with board, or arched, 1691 Anr. Sancrort Led. in D’Oyly 
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Life (1821) LH. 16 We have a winter's work still to do.. in 

paving and planchering..and plastering..&c. 
+Planchery. Oés. rare. [f. PLANctER: see 

-ERY.] Planking, flooring. In quot. adértd, 

1s1g fue. in Rye Cromer (1889) 158, 13 parclos bords and 
5 looks for windows 2s. 4d. 3 all old planchery bords 2s. 

Planchet (planfét). [dim. of Piancu: see 
-ET and cf. next.] 

1. The plain disk of metal of which a coin is 
made; a coin-blank. 

1611 Corcr., F/anc,,.a coping, planchet, or plate of mettall 
readie to be stamped on, or coyned, 1794 Paisctta WaKeE- 
FELD Jfental neal bk (1801) 1. 136 To cut ont as many 
planchets or circular pieces of metal. 1879 H. Putters 
Notes oa Coins 8 In many instances the coin contained only 
a orien of the device, the rest having failed to reach the 
planchet. i : 

2. A small board used in brick-making: 
PAuet 5b.3 3 b. 

1764 CroKen, etc. Dict. Artss.v. Brick-making, A pare 
or small hoard, used by the person who carries the bricks or 
tiles from the moulder to the drying beds. 


Planchette (plenfe't, || planfe't).  [a. F. p/aa- 
chetle small board, dim. of p/anche PLaxx.] 

1. ‘A small plank or board’ (Simmonds Dice, 
Trade 1858). 

2. An instrament, invented about 1855, used in the 
investigation of automatism and other psychical 
phenomena, consisting of a small board, generally 
heart-shaped, supported by two castors and a 
vertical pencil, which, when one or more persons 
rest their fingers lightly on the board, is said to 
trace lines or letters, and even to write sentences, 


withont conscious direction or effort. 

1860 Ald ear Round No. 66. 372 Like the effusions of all 
the self-deluding nsers of the planchette. 1879 O. W. 
Homes Schoot-boy 19 The truant goose-quill travelling like 
Planchette, 1896 Daily News 5 Mar. 6/1 For nine years 
he toyed with the planchette, the turned tables, in short 
nsed the familiar, hanky-panky means of communication 
with the unseen world. “ 

3. ‘A circumferentor’, (Simmonds Dict. Trade.) 

Planching, 2//. sd. [f Puancn v + -1nc}.] 
The action of the vb. PLANcH ; laying of a floor. 
b. conver, Planks collectively, planking, boarding ; 
esp. flooring, dad. 

¢1600 Nornen Spec. Brii., Cora. (1728) 59 Her water 
pypes. .are entt up, the Coueringe lead gone, the Planchinges 
rotten. 1602 Carew Cornwall 53 To plant their houses 
lowe... to coner their planchings with earth, /did. 66b, 
Low thatched roofes, few partitions, no planchings or glasse 
windows, and scarcely any chininies, other then a hole in the 
wall to let ont the smoke. 1706 Puiturs, Plauching, (in 
Carpenters Work) a laying the Floors of a Building. 1880 
Mars, Paar Adam & Eve xxxili 452 If] thought that ‘twas 
you was the cause of it, I'd scat ont yer brains on the 
planchin, 1886 Ewoatuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Planchin, 
the board of the floor. Planchin-doard, flooring-board. 

ec. Cond. Planching-nail, ple‘nshing-nail 
(erron. plenishing-nail), a flooring-nail. 

[1365 in Rogers Agric. & Prices I. 479/1 Planching-nails.) 
1825 JAMIESON, Plenshing-nail. (Hencein Simmonds, Knight.) 
1882 Ocitvie (Annandale) Plenishing-nail. (Hence in Cexé. 
Dict. Funk's Stand. Dict.) . 

Planchment. U.S. dial. [f. Puancu v. + 
-MENT.] Boarding ; sfec. ceiling. 

1891 Fru. Amer. Folk-lore No. 13 Planchment, ceiling. 
Now seldom heard. An old woman says: ‘The roof wets 
so, I'm afraid the plancbment'll fall’. 


Plancier (plensios). Also 7 -eere, 8 -ere, 
g -eer. [ad. OF. or obs. F. plancicr, collateral 
form of planchier: sce PLANCHER.] The under side 


of the corona of a cornice. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit, etc. 138 The under part of 
the Roofs of these Corona’s..are by our Artists call/d 
Plancecres, 1704 J. Haneis Lex. Techu. 1, Plancere, in 
Architecture, is the Under part of the Roof of the Corona; 
which is the Superior part of the Cornice between two 
Cymatiums. 1827 Mackenzie /isé. Newcastie 1. 308 The 
planceer is ornamented with seven-leafed patera:. 1886 
G. I. Roptnson in Aré Fraud. 51/% Of timber construction, 
it (the ceiling] has.a flat planceer about one-sixth of the whole 
width of the room, extending all round it; this is trabeated 
by large beams... From this projecting planceer a panelled 
tambour rises to a higher plane. . 

Plane (plzin), s5.1 Also 5-6 playn, 6 plaine. 
[a. F. plane, earlier OF. plasne (r4the.):—L. pla- 
tanus, a. Gt, wAaravos the Oriental Plane, f. rharus 
broad, because of its broad leaves.] ae: 

1. A tree of the genus P/atanus, comprising lofty 
spreading trecs, with broad angular palmately- 
lobed leayes, and bark which scales off in irregular 
patches ; orig. and esp. /. orientalis, the Oriental 
Plane, a native of Persia and the Levant, commonly 
planted as an ornamental tree in European and 
British arks, town avenues, and squares, etc.; also 
P. ocerdentalis, the Occidental or Virginian Plane 


or Bullonwood. 

P. orientalis was introduced into England shortly @ 1562: 
see Tuaner Herbai 1. 953 and quot. s.v. Plane-tree. fs 
occidentalis was brought from Virginia by Tradescant 
shortly a 1640: see Parkinson Theat. Bot. one 1427. 

1382 Wyeuir Gen. xxx. 37 Thanne Jacob takynge green 
popil 3erdis, and of almanders, and of planes, a parti vn- 
ryendide hem. 1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. XV. Cxix. 
(Toller. MS.), The plane is a colde tre and a drye, and 
leues perof heleb in hoot cneles.- ¢ 14g0 Prop, Parv. 


PLANE. 


402/2 Plane, tre, Aéalanus. 1998 Svivester Du Bartas. 
i, i. 1. Aden 517 Anon he walketh in a levell lane On 
eyther side beset with shady Plane, 1697 Davoren Virg. 
iam, , 1. 216 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat, 
To shade good Fellows from the Summer's Heat. 1785 
Martyn Noussean’s Bot, xxviii. (1794) 442 Their leaves..in 
the Eastern or Asiatic Plane are palmate; and in the Occi- 
dental or Virginian, lobate. 1791 Gitpin Forest Scenery 1. 
48 Two noble trees of the saine kind, both naturalized i 
England—tho from different extremes of the globe—the occi- 
dental and the oriental plane, 1863 Mary Howrrr tr. F. 
Bremer's Greece \. it. 50 The plane seems to be the most 
splendid tree of Greece. ‘ ; 
2. In Scotland and the north of England applied 
to the species of maple commonly called ‘syca- 
more’ (Acer Pseudoplaianus), the leaves of which 
resemble those of P/afanus. Also called Fa/se, 


Mock, or Scoith Plane (see PLANE-TREF b), 

[r778: see PLANe-TREED.] 18.. J. Witson The Plane’s 
thick head mid burning a suspends Impenetrable shade : 
bees humming pour O'er the broad balmy leaves, and suck 
the flower. 1875 'W. Meluwrartn Guide Wigtownshire 18 
‘These contrast their foliage with that of the Scottish firand 
the plane. 

43. Erroneously for PLANTAIN. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 51 There grow in all 
these ps arent Reeds, spongy within,..They are 
commonly called Banana-trees, or Planes. 


4. altrib. and Comb. as plane-leaf. (See also 


PLANE-TREE.) 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1, 187 Arcadia .. is i-schape 
asisa plane leef [velud plalani folin). 

Plane (plén), 54.2. Also 6-7 playne, plaine, 
7-8 plain. [a. F. plane (planne, 15th c. in Littré), 
altered, under the influence of the vb, p/aner to 
plane, from earlier OF. Plaine (14th c,):—late L. 
plina a te f. plandre to plane, 

In OF,, L. (ae oe gave regularly planer, while plitnaé 
gave orig. flaine, but by levelling this became Alane. I. 
plina sh, gave OF. plaine, but under the influence of the 
vb,, as name of the plaining-tool, this was changed to plane.) 

1. A tool resembling a plasterer’s trowel, used 
by plumbers, bricklayers, ete., for smoothing the 
surface of sand, or clay in a mould, ete. 

1349-50 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 550 In uno Ladil 
ferri, uno Plane, et aliis instramentis pro officio plumbarii, 
emptis, ijs. vd. 1404 2é/d. 397 In cnstodia Plumbarii, 
Wj planys. 1553 T. Witsox RAct. 83 b, The Carpenter hath 
his Squyre, his Rule, and his plummet .. The Mason his 
Former, and his Plaine [1567, 1580 plane]. 1688 R. Hocme 
Armoury WW, 326/1 The [Plammer’s) Plaine is a flat peece of 
Brass or Copper with an handle,..witb this Instrument the 
Sand in the Frame is smaotbed. 

2. A tool, used by carpenters and others, for 
levelling down and smoothing the surface of wood- 
work by paring shavings from it. 

It consists of a frame or s¢ock of wood or metal, with a 
smooth base or soée (flat, convex, or concave, according to 
the nature of the work) which slides over the surface of the 
wood, and a steel blade (p/ane-tron or Sif) set in it at an 
angle or giteh (varying according to the hardness of the 
wood to be operated on) so that its edge projects slightly 
through a slit or south in the sole; made in very various 
crane and sizes, and usually provided with a handle fixed 
to the top of the stock, Alsoa similar tool for smoothing the 
surface of soft metal. 

e1ggo Promp. Parv, 402/2 Plane, instrument (é7., P. to 
makyn pleyn), /eviga. 1530 Patscr. 255/2 Plane an instra- 
ment for joyners, plane, radol. 1576 Richuiond Witls 
(Surtees) 261 ‘lowe playnes, ij chesells, one handsawe, ij 
percer*bitts, ij gourges, ij fyles. 1674 Owen Foy Spirit 
(1693) 232 To hew a Block with Axes, and smooth it with 
Planes. 1698 Phil. Trans, XX. 274 With an Instrument 
like our Plain, [they] Shave it as fine as they Please. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 757 Their chissels, plains and 
wimbles, 1872 Yeats Techn, Hist, Comm. 247 An assort- 
ment of more than 200 varieties of planes was displayed at 
the Great Exhibition, ; 

b. With qualifying words, denoting various 
kinds used for different purposes; 

as Bencu-flane, Comrass.£., Dovetai-s., Fork-slaf‘p., 
Ice-f., JACK-PLANE, JOINTER-, Veer a (Matcua.), Moutp- 
nG-Z., OcEE £., OvOLO J PANELp., PLoucirs., REBATE-£., 
SCALE-BOARD J, STRIKE-BLOCK A, LootH-Z., TRrvING-f,, etc. 
see these words, Also, concave-plane : sce quot. 1874; 
hollow-plane, a plane with a convex sole, used for planiag 
concave or hollow woodwork; long plane (see quot. 1875) ; 
round or rounding-plane, a round-soled plane used in 
making rounded work, as beading, stair-rails, etc. ; smooth- 
ing-plane: see quot. 1923. 

1703 Moxon Afech, Exerc. 73 Planes in use amongst 
porgers, called Molding-planes; as..the Hollow. 1823 

., Nicuotson Pract, Build. 245 The Long Plane is tbe 
third plane made use of in facing a piece of stuff. /5fd., 
The Smoothing Plane..is the last plane which is made nse 
of in giving the utmost degree of smoothness to the surface. 
1874 Kxicut Dict. Afech. 604 Concave Plane, a compass- 
plane for smoothing curved surfaces. 1875 /bid. 1113 
Holiow-plane, a molding-plane with a convex sole. A 
vound-sole plane. did. 1217 Yoiner's-plane, a bench-plane 
for facing and matching boards. /did. 1350 Long-plane, 
a joiner’s plane used when a piece of stuff is to be planed up 
very straight. It is 2 feet outa long. 1892 Daily News 
26 Jan. 3/2 They are taught skilfully to use the jack-plane, 
the trying-plane, the smoothing plane, hand saw, tenon 
saw, and bow saw. 

3. attrib, and Coms., as plane-maker; + plane- 
ax = CHiP-ax (o06s.); plane-bit = plane-iron; 
plane-guide, ‘an adjustable attachment to a 
plane-stock, used in bevelling the edges of boards’ 
(Ogilvie); plane-iron, the entting-iron of a plane ; 
plane-stock, the stock or body of a poe (see 2). 

1611 Corcr., Aisceau, a Chip-axe, or one-handed “plane- 
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axe, wherewith Carpenters hew their timber smooth. 1875 

Knicnt Dict, ech, "Plane-dit, the cutter of a plane; 
penerally termed the slane-tron. 1583 Kates of Customs 

vijb, *Plane Irons for Carpenters ibe dozen xii, 1831 
J. Hotcann Manuf. Metal 1. 321 In the manufacture of 
the lighter sorts of edge-tools, and especially in plane-irons. 
1800 New Ann. Direct. Lond. 108 Higgs, James, *Plane- 
maker, 8 Little College-street, Westminster, 1815 J. Surin 
Panorama Sc. & dirt t. 31 Experienced plane-makers.. 
use files to smooth their wood-work. 611-12 A'naresd. 
Wills (Surtees) IT. 34 Three playnes and ij *playne stockes. 
1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc, 218, 1..make a Plain-Stock 
with my intended Molding on the Sole of it. 1875 Six T, 
‘Trurston Fret Cutting 83 Lay the edge of the plane-stock 
occasionally across the board ia various parts. 

Plane (ple'n), 54.3 9 [ad. L. plan-une a flat 
surface, sb, use of neut. sing. of A/anus adj., flat, 
introduced in 17th c. to express the geometrical 
and allied uses, which had been from the 16ihc. 
(and were often down to the 18th) expressed by 
the historical form Puain. In F. Aéaz had been 
similarly introduced ¢1550, Cf, Pane a.J 

1. a. Aplane superficies; in Geom, a surface such 
that every straight line joining any two points in it 
lies wholly in it, or such that the intersection of two 
such surfaces is always a straight line ; the simplest 
kind of geometrical surface, corresponding among 
surfaces to the straight line among lines. ITence, 
in general usc, An imaginary superficies of this 
kind in which points or lines in material bodies 
lie; esp. a horizontal plane of such a kind, a level, 
as in ‘clouds at various planes of elevation’. 

Often (esp. in scientific nse) with 94 denoting the plane in 
which a particular figure, etc. is situated, or in or on which 
some process takes place; e. g. the plane of a cirele, ellipse, 
etc, of the ecliptic, the equator, the horizon, a planet's 
orbit; a plane of denudation, of freezing, etc; plane af 
projection, a plane upon which points, lines, or figures are 
projected. (See also below.) Also with defining adjs., as 
cyclic plane, diagonal p., diametral p., osculating p., polar 
Bp, tangent p., vertical p., etc. : see these words. 

[xg70: see Prats 3! ga.) 1646 Sta ‘I. Browne Psend, Ep, 
156 This dath happen when the axis of the visive cones, 
diffused from the object, fall nat upon the same plane. 1656 
tr, Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 179 A plane or a plane 
superficies, is that which is described by a strait line so 
moved, that all the several points thereof describe several 
strait lines. 1665 G. Havers ?. dedla Vatle’'s Tram. F. 
‘nd, 183 The pavement of the porch was also something 
rais‘d above the plane of the Court, 1715 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1. 92 The Intersection of the Plane of any Planet, 
with the Plane of the Earth's Orbit, is the Line of the Nodes 
ofthat Planet. 1765 A. Dickson freat. Agric. i. v. (ed. 2) 
171 The plane of the beam must be so far raised above the 
plane of the head, that, when the plough is going at its 
proper depth, the bean may not be incommoded by aay 
thing on the surface. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St..lerre’s Std. 
Nat, (1799) 11. 276 The mists, dispersed through the air, 
repeated on different planes the lustre of his rays in rainbows 
of purple, and parhelions of dazzling radiance. 1815 J. 
Situ Panorama Se. & Art 1. 563 These satellites move in 
a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane of the planet's 
orbit, and contrary to the order of the signs. 1853 Siz H. 
Dovcias Aifiit. Bridges (ed. 3) 278 A cable should be 
stretched across the river, on each side of the bridge, in the 
plane of its floor. 1860 Tvnpatt Géacfers 1. § 11, I re. 
quested Mr. Hirst to fix two stakes in the same vertical 
plane, &c. 1867 Dentsan Astron. without Math. 38 The 
equinoctial points, where the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic cross each other are of great importance in astronomy. 
1875 Besxnete & Dyer Sachs’ Sot, 88 The guard-cells may, 
when imature, lie ia one plane with those of the epidermis. 


b. A material surface (approximately) of this 
nature; a flat or level surface of a material body. 
(In quot. 1796 = flatness of surface.) Jaclined 
plane: see IncuineD ppl.a.t. True plane: see 


quot. 1875. 

[xs7t: see Phatn sd.'4b.] t7tg Cuevne Philos. Princ. 
Relig. 1. 8 Did not..the Ruggedness of the Plane, on which 
they move, stop their Motion, 1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. 
xi. (1813) 132 Too much plane 1s to be guarded against. 
1823 F. Cuissoro Ascent Mt. Blanc 11 A precipitous 
declivity, which shelved down,..in one plane of smooth 
rock, to the depth of 1000 feet. 1837 Wurweit J/i'st. 
Induct. Se. (1857) ¥. 186 The property of the inclined 
plane. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. 1725/1 A ‘true plane’ 
is a_gage or test of flatness, The ‘true’ planes exhibited 
by Whitworth at the Paris Exposition were polished 
metallic surfaces of 100 inches area... The error is said not 
to have exceeded the millionth of an inch. 1885-94 R. 
Bainces Aros & Psyche Jan. iv, Poising the crystal bow! 
with fearful heed, Her eyes at watch upon the steadied 
praeee : : 

e. Dialling. The plane surface (vertical, hori- 
zontal, or inclined) on which a dial is drawn; the 
surface of a dial, upon which the shadow falls. 

1674 Moxon Titor Astron. §& Geog, (ed. 3) v. 137 OF the 
several Kinds of Dyal Plains...A Plane in Dyallive is that 
fiat whereon a Dyal is described. 1703 — Aleck. Exerc. 
gir The South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards 
the East or West. r7a7-51 Cuamners Cyel. s.v. Dialling. 

d. Perspective, 

Directing plane: see Directixc as *  Geontetrical 
Plane, a plane parallel to the horizon below the tine of sight, 
on which the object is supposed to be situated. — /for?- 
sonal Aree, a plane parallel to the horizon and passing 
through the eye of the spectator. Objective, original, or 
primitive plane, any plane situated in the object itself. 
Perspective plane, a transparent plane, usually perpendicu- 
lar to the borizon, supposed to be interposed between the 
object and the eye, and intersected by straight lines passing 
from one to the other, which determine the points of the 
drawing: also called Alane of delineation or plane of the 
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picture (which terms may also be applied to the actual 
surface on which the drawing is made). Vertical plane, 
a plane perpendicular to the horizon, passing through the 
eye of the spectator, and intersecting the perspective plane 
at right angles. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Fecha. 1, Plane Geometrical,..Hori- 
zontal... Vertical. 181g J. Smit Panorama Se. 4 Art TL 
708 The situation of the eye .. must be laid down upon the 

aper, on which the perspective drawing of an abject is ta 
pe made, unless we propose to look at the object itself as 
through a transparent plane. 1823 P. Nicuo.son Pract. 
Burtd. 540 A primitive plane is that which contains a point, 
a line, or a plane surface, of a given object. 1871 Dickser 
Perstective 24 Properly aRling the transparent plane 
should be understood te mean that vertical slate which is 
always assumed to be interposed between the spectator and 
the object to be represented...On the other hand, by the 
plane of the picture, which is frequently termed the plane of 
delineation, is meant the surface on which the perspective 
drawing is made. 1878 Apnev /’hofogr. (1881) 244 One of 
the essential suppositions of perspective is, that the picture 
plane should be vertical and the fine of sight horizontal, 

8. Oplics, 

Focal plane: see Focat Plane of the horopter: sec 
quot. 1704. Jane of fucidence : see Ixcipence 4. Plane 
of polarisation, ia polarized light, the plane which passes 
through the incident ray and the (reflected or refracted) 
polarized ray, and is perpendicular to the plane of vibration 
of the ether in the polarized ray, Plane of reflection, of 
refraction, the plane passing through the reflected or re- 
fracted ray and the normal to the surface (which always 
coincides with tbe plane of incidence), 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Fechn. 1, Plane of the Horopter,.. 
is that which passetb thro’ the Horopter, and is perpendicn- 
lar to the Plane of the two Optical Anes. /4/d., Plane of 
Reflection,..of Refraction. 1831 Brewster Oftics i. 5 The 
plane in which these two lines lie, is called the plane of 
incidence, or the plane of reflexion. fhe, xviii. 159 A beam 
of common light .. consists of two beams of polarised light 
whose planes of polarisation or whose diameters of similar 
properties are at right angles 10 one another. 1865 WatIs 
Dict, Chenu, (V1. 653 The plane in which a polarised ray is 
most easily reflected is called the plane nf polarisation; it 
coincides with the plane of refiection (or af incidence). 

£. Cryst, and win. Mach of the natural faces of 
a crystal; also, an imaginary plane surface related 


to these in some way. 

Plane of cleavage (ar cleavage-plane), contposition #., 
diamctral p., lateral p, terminal p., twinning p.: see these 
words. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chen: 1. 225 This salt has the form of 
a prism of six planes, terminated by pyramids with six faces, 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char, J/tu, (ed. 3) 164 These planes 
would pass at the same time throuzh the cquilateral tri- 
angles. 1843 11. J. Brooke /atrod. Crystallogr, 3 ‘Yhe 
planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their corre- 
sponding edges are proportional, and their corresponding 
angles equal, 1830 Kater & Laroner dled. ii. 15 There 
are certain planes called planes of cleavage, in the directions 
of which natural crystals are easily divided. 1883 Ancye/, 
Brit, XV1.347/1 The external planes of a crystal are called 
its ‘natural planes’; the flat surfaces obtained by splitting 
a crystal are called its ‘cleavage planes‘. ; 

g@. Anat. Any one of certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used as standards of reference for the 
positions of bodily organs, or (in Craniomeiry) 
of parts of the sknil. 

e.g. alveolo-condylean plane, horizontal pg. of Camper, 
Blane of mastication, niedian p., nuchal py occipital p., 
falatine p. of Barclay, sagittal p., temporal p., vte.t sce 
these words, and qnot. 1895. 

1830 R. Knox Siclard's Anat. 30 Their organs of sensa- 
tion and motion are disposed in pairs on the two sides of an 
axis, ora median plane, 1895 Syd’, Soc. Lex., Plane ocei- 
pital, Craniom., term for that part of the external! surface 
of the sguamea occipitis which lies above the superior curved 
line. bid, Pllane)s of body, certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used in Anatomy as standards of reference in 
describing the portions [? positions] and relations of organs. 
There are five such planes drawa as tangents to the surfaces 
of the body, namely, an anterior, a posterior, an inferior, 
and two lateral planes... of mastication, Craniom., that 
plane which forms a tangent with the masticatory surface 
of the upper teeth. (Barclay.)..7%, palatine, of Barclay 
(Craniom.), that plane which forms a tangent with the pala- 
tine arch, drawa along the middle line. 

h. Fortif. 

Plane of ea hese a horizontal plane passing through 
the highest or lowest part of a fortification or its site. ae 
of fade, a plane passing through the interior crest or the 
highest pot of a work, and parallel to the plane of site. 
P. of site, or regulating ~, a plane coinciding approxi- 
mately with that of the ground occupied by a work. 

1834-47 J.S. Macaviay Fredd Fortif. (1851) 283 A hori- 
zontal reece supposed to pass below, or ten yards above all 
the ground contained in the plan, and which is called the 

lane of comparison. /éd/d. 289 The plane of site, or rega- 
loene plane. /éfd. 295 Suppose those five points are re- 
quired to be placed in the same plane of defilade, or the five 
corresponding points of the sub-crests in the same plane of 
site, tangent to the exterior surface, 


+2. = Pray sé.1. Obs. (Cf. F. plan = plane 


and plan.] 

1639 in Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) IL, 129 He drew the 
Planes of them. 1682 Wueter Yourn, Greece s. 33 Sigaior 
Marinero..hath given a Plane of the old City. 1693 Paris 
Rel. Batt, Landen 24 The Plane of the Battel. 1706 
Puitutrs, Plane or Pian, (in Fortification) a Draught repre- 
senting a Work as it would ee on the plain Field, were 
it cut off level with the Ground...See /chnography. 

3. Affning. Any main road in a mine, inclined 
or level, along which coal, etc. is conveyed in cars 


or trucks. 1% 
1877 Burrovens 7avration 137 Machinery for raising cars 
up the planes. 1881 Raymonn Alénéng oss. Plane, an 
incline, with tracks, upon which materials are raised in cars 
by means of a stationary engine, or are lowered by gravity. 


PLANE. 


1890 Daily News 14 Nov. 3/4 The importance of travellin 
roads distinct from engine planes was fully recognised, an 
it was agreed that in alt collieries where there are engine 
planes, travelling roads should be made for the safety of the 


men. 

4. fig. (from a horizontal plane in sense 1) in 
reference to immaterial things, as thought, know- 
ledge, moral qualities, social rank, etc.: Higher 
or lower level, grade, degree. (In quot. 1850, a 
metaphor frem an inclined plane. 

18g0 Grote Greece u. vi, VIT. 160 Thucydidés, just 
hefore he gets upon the plane of this descending progress, 
makes a hale. 1873 M. Arnoto Lit. & Dogma (1876) 154 
hey are on altogether another plane from Jesus. 1875 
H.C. Woop Thera. (1879) 649 Evidently the organism was 
constructed to run upon a certain plane of heat. 1885 
Crovo Myths & Dr. tii. 18 The superstitious man is on the 
same plane as the savage. 


+ Plane, 54.4 Ods. rave—. [f. Puanev.2] An 
act ef ‘planing’, i.e. soaring with the wings 
extended and motionless. 


16az Drayton Poly-olb. xx. 16 Which when the Falkoner 
sees, that scarce one plane they make. 

Plane (pléin), a. [ad. L. plan-us flat, level ; 
or, mere properly, a relashioning (late in 17thc.) 
of PLAIN a., in certain senses, after the original L. 
word, se as to differentiate these senses frem these 
now cxpressed by f/ain. Cf. the learned F. adj. 
plan, plane (16th c.), similarly substituted in learned 
or technical use for the popular plain, Alaine.] 

1. Geom. Of a surface: Perfectly flat or level, so 
that every straight line joining any two points in 
it lies wholly in it (sce PLANE 54.314). Tlence 
applied to an angle, figare, or curve which lies 
whelly in such a surface, 

{1370-1727 see Puan a.'1c¢.] 1904 J. Harris Lex. Techs. 
1, Plane Surface, is that which lies even between its bound- 
ing Lines; and as a Right Line is the shortest !xtension 
from one Point to another, soa Plane Surface is the shortest 
Extension from one Line to another. 1828 J. 11. Moonr 
Pract, Navig. (ed, 20) 7 To make Plane Angles; and first 
a Right Angle, containing 90 Degrees. 1852 Samo (fit/e) 
Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves. 1859 Caviey Coll. 
Math, Papers \V.207 The tangent isa line passing through 
two consecutive points of a plane curve. 1868 LockveEk 
Elem, Astron, vii. 241 Vf all chree sides are on the same 
plane, the triangle is called a plane trinngle. 

b. ¢rvansf, Kelating te or involving plane sur- 
faces or magnitudes (and no higher er mere com- 
plex ones). 

Plane function = Prastmetric function, —t Plane num 
der (obs.): a number formed hy the multiplication of two 
(prime) factors, and therefore capable of being represented 
by a plane (rectangular) figure whose sides represent the 
factors: cf. Linear 3, quot. 1706, and the analogous uses of 
square and cube. — Plane problem; see quot, 1704. 

1704 J. Hanes Lev. Techn. J, Plane Number, is that 
which may be produced by the Multiplication of two Num- 
bers one Into another. Jérd., Plane Problem, in Mathe- 
maticks, is such an one as cannot be solved Geometrically, 
but by the Intersection either of a Right Line and a Circle; 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles. 1706 W. Jones 
Syn. Palmar. Alathescos 279 The various Uses of Plane 
Trigonometry. 1747 Simpson (¢r#/e) Elements of Plane 
Geometry. 1807 Hutton Course Math. Il, 1 Plane Trigo- 
nometry treats of the relations and calculations of the sides 
and angles of plane triangles. 1854 Mosrtev Astron. 
xxxvii. (ed. 4) 126 It is the object of .. Plane Astronomy.. 
from the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies to educe 
their true motions. 


2. Of a material surface (also, of a body, having 


such a surface): Flat, level ; not convex or concave. 

1666 J. Smitu Ofd Age gx As age enfeebleth the eye, the 
form and figure of it becomes more plane and depressed than 
it was before. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. Bot. 1. xiii, (1765) 31 Plane, 
flat. 1796 Kirwan Zlen, Alin, (ed. 2) 10. 525 Wittehaven 
Coal. Fracture plane foliated. 1815 J. Sari Panoranta Sc. 
& Art I. 274 On a surface perfectly plane, hard, and smooth, 
a hall also perfectly hard and smooth, as well as globular, 
would be carried perhaps five hundred yards, by the same 
force that would scarcely carry it twenty yards upon the 
rough pavement. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 7 (Usef. Knowl 
Soc.) A plane glass .. has two plane surfaces parallel to one 
another, 1831 Baewster Nat. Magte v. (1833) 117 The 
representation of objects in perspective upon a plane surface. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Plane, flat or perfectly taste as in many 
leaves. 1869 Puiturrs Vesa, x. 272 A crystal of 24 plane 
sides trapezoidal in form, 1899 Addbudt's Syst. Afed. VIN. 
798 Plane spots or patches of various sizes and shapes. 


3. Combinations and special collocations: plane 
ashlar (see quot.); plane chart (+ plain chart), 
a chart on which the meridians and parallels of 
latitude are represented by equidistant straight 
lines (cf. PLANE-SAILINO) ; plane-plane a., having 
the twe opposite surfaces parallel and both plane, 
as a glass (opp. to plano-convex, plaro-concave, 
concavo-convex, etc.); plane-polarizeda., of light, 
polarized se thatall the ethereal vibrations lake place 
in one plane; so plane folarizalion; plane scale 
(t plain scale), a scale or ruler marked with lines de- 
noting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, secants, etc., 
formerly used in mathematical operations, esp. in 
navigation. Also in compound adjs. denoting 
a combination of a plane form with anether, as 
plane-convex (= PLANO-CONVEX); or an apprexima- 
tion tothe plane form, as plane-umbilicate ( = flatly 
umbilicate). See also PLANE-SAILING, PLANE-TABLE. 

1823 P. Nicnouson Pract. Build, 329 Uf the work be so 
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smoothed as to take out the marks of the tools by which the 
stones were first cut, it is called *plane-ashlar. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Det. 1. vii. (1635) 167 The Geographical! 
Mappe is twofold: either the *Plaine Chart or the Plani. 
spheare. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 46 ‘The making 
the plain Sea-Chard, and the true Sena-Chard. 1696 Pritzirs 
(ed. 5), Plane Chart, a Plat or Chart that Seamen sail by, 
whose Degrees of Longitude and Latitude are made of the 
same Length. 1867 Smvtu Sa¢lor's Word-bh., Plane-chart, 
one constructed on the supposition of the earth’s being an 
extended plane, and therefore but little in request. 1668 
Phil. Trans. M11. 631 The Telescope ..with four Glasses, 
whereof the three Ocular ones, *Plane-convexe,.. and the 
fourth a Spherical Object-glass, 1865 Watts Pict. Cher. 
IIT. 659 If the two systems [of light-waves] are polarised in 
planes making an oblique angle with one another, a differ- 


A ons 
ence of phase equal to o or Clr produces rectilinear or 


fae polarisation, while every other difference produces 
elliptical polarisation, a 1853 Perrira Pol. Light (1854) 116 
*Plane-polarized light reflected from metals becomes ellip- 
tically polarized. 1881 Maxweu Hlectr. 6 Magn. II. 401 
The disturbance will correspond to a plane-polarized ray of 
light. 169 J. Cotuns (¢it/e) Navigation by the Mariners 
*Plain Scale new plain‘d. 1701 Moxon Alath. Jasin. 15 
Plain Scale, made of box, a foot long, with a double 
Diagonal Scale, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Chords, Rhombs, 
Leagues, Longitudes and Equal parts: used by Seamen 
to solve their questions in Plain Sailing and to save their 
Gunter. 1838 Hutton Course Math. 11.58 Of plane scales, 
there should be several sizes, as a chain in 1 inch,., a chain 
in Janinch,&c, 1887 W. Purcurs Srit, Discomycetes 126 
ilymenoscypha tuba... Cup campanulate, disc *plane- 
umbilicate. 

Plane (pln), v.l Forms: a, 4- plane, (4 
plaan). &. 4-7 playn(e, 4-5 pleyne, 6-7 plaine, 
6-8 plain, (a. F. plane-r (12th c. in Littre), 
= Pr. planar, It, pianare:—L. plindre to make 
flat, level, smooth, f. A/az-es Peans, Pain; from 
14th to 18th c, also spelt A/layne, plaine, plain, 
in agreement with Piaiy a.l, but now employcd 
only in uses which are associated with the action of 
a carpenter's p/ane, and sospelt. See PLANE 56.1] 

I, In general sense. 

lL. ¢vans, To make (a surface) plain, even, or 
smooth ; to level, to smooth; talso, to spread out 
evenly orsmeethly (oés.). Alse fig. (Now chiefly 
in the archaic phr. fo plane the way, or as a fig. 
nse of sense 3.) 

a. ¢1320 Cast. Love 678 He stont on hei3 Roche and sound, 
And is i-planed in-to pe ground. 13.. ££. Adlit. P. B. 310 
A cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed. 1382 Wycur Deut, 
x. 1 Plaan to thee two stonen tables, as the rather weren. 
1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 336 Take perof as miche as pou 
wolt, & plane it vpon leber or vpon lynnen cloop, & leie 
vpon be place. 1813 Dovuctas A2ners xu. xii, 188 Bot tho 
the stok of this tre doun was rent..To that entent to plane 
the batale place. 1653 H. Cocan tr. /fnto's Trav. Ixix. 280 
Pioners, whom he had sent before to plane the passages and 
ways. xix P.H. Miew fev0 last Parlts.239 This plan'd 
the Way to lay Addresses. 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. ey) 
1). 346 lees ns..exett our abilities..to plane the way for his 
passage. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 296 What student came 
but that you planed her path To Lady Psyche, younger, not 
so wise, A foreigner? 

B. 1398 Tervisa Barth. De P. R. xvi Ixxv, (Tollem. 
MS,), Stones beb.. hewe, playnid, and squared. 1412-20 
Lyna. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1555), And floures .. Upon their 
stalkes gan playn theyr leues wide. ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husd, 
i th Pare al the dichis euen, playn the brinke. 1512 
Helyas in Thoms Prose Ron. (1828) IIT. 82 He playned 
lovingli theyr fethers. 1579 Lviv Zuphwes (Arb.) 134 Ibis 
..discreete demeanour that playneth the path to felicitie. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 436 He had..Pyoners..to 
plain ways. 1598 Barrer Theor, Warres v. i, 128 The.. 
field without the Citie ought to be razed or plained a 
thousand pases round about. 1601 Hottann Pliny II. 596 
The panement thus laid is to be plained and polished dili- 
gently with some hard stone. 1642 H. Moxe Sone of Soul 
1, & xx, Such as their Phyllis would, when as she plains 
‘Their Sunday-cloths, 1703 Maunoret.t. Journ. Fervs. (1732) 
36 An Inscription engraven on a Table plain’d in the side 
of the natural Rock. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 11. 
230 Honest Inquiry and sober Freedom are the pioneers to 
plain the way before thee. 1824 J. Jounson 7ypogr. Il. 
gz1 The pressman..next examines his form, to see that it is 
aeoperly locked up and plained down. P 

+b. fg. To smooth over, excuse, explain away. 

13-. Cursor M. 26583 (Cott.) Noght wit wosdes fayr and 
slight Agh bon for to Blane pi plight. ¢1412 Hoccurve De 
Reg. Princ. 4373 But if releef a-way my sorowe plane. 1494 
Faavan Chron. vi. cexii. 228 They planed or excused the 
sharpenesse of theyr mysse lyuynge. = 

+e, To clear away (writing) by smoothing the 
surface of the tables. Obs. 

€1386 Cuaucer Somfpn. T. 50 He planed awey the names 
euerichon That he biforn had writen in his tables. 

+d. To level with the ground, lo raze fo the 


earth. Ods. 


1g62 J. Suure tr. Cambini’s Turk. Wars 4 Leaving 
them [Cities] desert and plained to the grounde, 1600 
Farrrax Tasso 1. \xxxix, The Suburbs first flat with the 
Earth he plained. 1611 Caarman /liad xn. 42 All with 
the earth were plain’d. 

+2. jig. To make plain or intelligible; to show 
or state plainly; to explain, display, show. Ods. 

a. ¢1480 Hottanp /owlat 850 The pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt. 1367 Gude § Godlie B. (S.T.5.) 87 

uha trewlie traistis in thy Godlie name, Sall never die 
Eternallie, I plane. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. x1. 349 To 
syle the suith, and sunze, I will plane jow. 

B. expt Cuaucen Treylus v, 1230 But al for nought he 
nolde his cause pleyne. 1563 Aessoning Crotragnell § 
Knox 26b, In this manner of speaking, I will plaine my 
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industrie, 1g81 Satir. Poens Refornt, xiii. 166, 1 dar not 

pen the speciallis, ] do plaine jow. cx Garene #7. 

Bacon ii. 18 By Lromancy, to discover doakts To plaine out 

questions, as Apollo did, 1659 [see plane scale, PLANE a. 3) 
II. ‘fo smeeth with a plane (the toel). 

3. ¢rans. To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine; te smooth down the surface of (wood, 
metal, etc.) with or as with a plane. Also jig. 

a, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.clxiili}. (Bodl. MS.), 
Bordes and tables ,. bep araied and hewe and planed. 1452 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 282 'The selyng boord 
..Shalbe..clene planed, and the sparres shalhe planed also. 
1496 Naval Acc Hen. VI (1896) 167 For planyng of the 
same orys xij. 2530 Patscr. 659/2, I Dine) as a joyner or 
carpenter dothe his tymber or bordes with a plane or rabatte, 
1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent, xiii. (1634) 130. First, for your 
table. .plane it very even, and with Size,.whiteitover. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 68 You must turn your Stuff to Plane 
it the contrary way. 1837 Gorinc & FPaitcnaap Microgr. 
23 Get three pieces of brass planed perfectly flat. 1838-9 
Fr A. Kempce Resta. in Georgia (1863) 26 White pine wood 
planed as smooth as marble. 1875 Ksicut Dicl. Mech. 
1729/2 The earliest machine for planing metal was inveated 
by Joseph Moxon... The machine was employed for planing 
brass mouldings. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 183 Eating away 
the margin of the coast and planing it down, to a depth of 
perhaps roo fathoms. 

B. 1535 CoveRDALE /sq, xliv. 13 The carpenter. .playneth 
it, he ruleth it, and squareth it. 1570 Levins Manip. 200/2 
To Playne a bourd, Jolire, 1667 Paimatt City & C. Build. 
61 For pause the boards, and shooting them for a Square, 
two shillings. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 64 To lay Boards 
, against, whilst they are Trying or Plaining, 1726 Leon: 
Alberti's Archil. 1, 27/2 Wood that is easily plain’d. 

b. Zo plane away, off: to remove by or as by 
planing. 

1726 Leon: A lberti's Archit, 1. 10/2 The Summit ofa Hill.. 
made level by plaining awny the Top. 1873 J. Ricnarps 
Wood-working Factories 57 \n our American shops from 
two to four times as much wood is planed off as in Europe. 
1902 Luavock Scenery Eng, (ed. 3) 115 The projections of 
rock being planed off and the hollows filled up hy the waves. 

4. inir, To use or work with a plane. 

1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 63 You must begin at the hinder 
end of the Stuff..and Plane forward. 1858 Ramsay Remtin, 
iv. (1870) 80 He... taught us to saw, and to plane. 1866 
G. Macoonatp Ana. OQ. Neighé. iv, (0878) 51 But the man 
was again silent, planing away at half the lid. 

HIence Planed /7/. a. 

1382 Wvettr Gen. vi. 14 Make to thee an ark of planed 
trees. 1871 Dicces Pantom. 1 xxii. Gijb, A cleane 
foure square planed boarde. 1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. 
Ixii. 96, I care not for the planed Stoic, there is a Sect 
between him and the Epicure. 1887 Motoney Forestry IV. 
Afr. 27 Planed timber and flooring. 

lane (pléin), v.2 rare. fa. F. plane-r (t6the., 
Rab.), f. p/an plane, because a bird when soaring 
extends its wings in a plane.) zu/v. Of a bird: 
To soar on oulspread motionless wings. 

x611 Cotcr, Planer,..to plane, as a bird that flies, or 
houers, without mouing her wings. 1775 Twiss Trav. Port. 
& Sf. 65, | observed many engles planing over head. 1862 
W, Story Noba di R. ix. (1864) 177 Sometimes..far up in 
the blue height, an eagle planing over it on wide-spread 
motionless wings. 

Planeness (plénnés). rare. [f. PLANE a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being plane; 
flatness, levelness. 

1686 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 202 Every strait line 
is lke every other strait line, and every plane like every 
other plane, when nothing but planeness is considered. 

Planer (plé'na). Also 6-8 plainer [f. 
PLANE v,1 + -ER1,] 

1. One who makes level or levels down. 

1560 WiiTEHORNe Arte Warre 68», It is conueniente to 
haue plainers and Iabourers afore, who may make thee the 
waie plaine, 1883 in CAicago Advance 20 Sept. We may 
now regard our fumiliar earthworm as..a ‘planer of the 
niountain-side, a maker of fertile, alluvial corn lands’. 

2. One who planes; a worker with a plane. 

1598 Froato, Dolatore, a planer of boords. 1648-60 
Hexuams Dutch Dict, Een schaver, a Shaver, a Planer, or 
a Smoother. 1818 Topp, Planer, one who smooths with a 
plane, 1865 1. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 16 To calculate 
the wages due to the sawyers, planers, and raspers. 

+3, An instrument for smoothing something, 
e.g. the surface of salt for the table, etc. Ods. 

To this may belong quot. 1413, ia which the word denotes 
a utensil! belonging to a brewer. 

1413 E. E. Wells (1882) 22 Y be-quethe to..lon, I graners, 
ana flot,an a planer, 1513 BA. Keruynge in Badees Bk. 
(1868) 266 Than loke your salte be whyte and drye, the 
planer made of Iuory, two inches brode & thre inches longe. 

4. A tool or instrument for planing weod; for- 
merly, a plane (?sometimes, a chip-ax or adz); 
now, a planing-machine. 

1896 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Dolabra,a carpenters axe, or .. 
agreat plainer. 260r Hottaxo Piny 1. 493 A man shall 
see the fine shavings thereof run alwaies round and eae, 
.-as the loyner runneth ouer the painels and quarters wit 
his plainer. 1615 Cuarman Ofiyss. v. 314 A great axe, first 
she gave that two ways cut;..A plainerthen. @ 1691 Boyie 
list, Air ii. (692) § Shavings of Wood (that Carpenters 
and Joiners are wont to take off with their Plainers). 1864 
[see 6]. 1883 Ixcrrsott in Harper's Alag. Jan. 208/2 To 
them are attached planers, shingle machines .. and so on. 
1 Engineering Mag. X1X. 670 There will be.. heavy 
planers, foarte mills, and other Jarge tools. | 4 

5. Printing. A bleck ef wood with a strip of 
leather at the top, which is struck with a mallet 


lo beat down projecting types in a form. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Planer.. a flat_square-made 
piece of wood, used by the compositor for forcing down the 
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type in the form, and making the surface perfectly even. | 

1880 Print. Fintes 15 Feb. 30/1 The appliances .. consist 
of brusties for moulding .. mallet, planer, blanket. 1896 
T. L. De Vinne Moxon's Mech, Exerc, Printing 408 The 
'Dressing-block’ is now known as the planer. 

6. atfrii, (in sense 4), as flaner-bar, -centre, 
chuck, -knife, -hnife-grinder, -vice, parts of a 
planing-machine ; planer-head, the slide-rest of 
a planing-machine; planer tool, a tool used for | 
planing. 

1864 Weaster, //aner-head, the slide-rest af a planing 
machine, or planer. 1873 J. Ricuarns (vod-working 
Factories 108 For planer-knives, have a coarse grain soft 
stone. .not less than go inches in diameter when new. 1875, 
Knient Dict. Uech., Planer-bar, a device attached to 2 
planer for the purpose of effecting in part the work of 
a slotting or shaping machine. 1884 Workshop Receipts 
Ser, ut. 274/2 There is ..a great difference of opinion with 
regard to..tempering..in the case of planer tools for iron. 


Planerite (plenorait), 77, [Named 1862 
after its discoverer D. J. Planer, mine director : 
see -ITE! 2b.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium, 


allied to wavellite, fond in quartz. 

1868 Dana Ain. (ed. 5} 576 Planerite. Under this name 
Hermann has described ., a mineral from the copper mines 
of Gumeschefsk,in the Ural. It occurs in thin, sub-crystal- 
line, botryoidal layers in the cavities of a quartz rock... 
Color on fresh surface verdigris-green, passing to olive-green 
on exposure to the air, 


Pla‘ner-tree. [From the surname of I. J. 
Planer, a German botanist, whence the genus has 
its mod.L. name Planera.] _A small tree (Phanera 
aquatica, P. Guelini, or other species) allied to 
and resembling the elm, found in moist situations 


in the Southern United States. 

1884 Mitter Plant.n., Planera aquatica acd ather species, 
Planer-tree. 1887 Viehotson's Dict. Gardening, Planera 
(named in honour of _[. J. Planer, a German hotanist, who 
published a Flora of Erfurt, in 1783)...’ aguatica.. Planer- 
tree.. Southern United States, 1816. 

Plane sailing. In 7-8 plains. [f. Praxe 
sh.3, formerly plat] In Navigation, The art of 
determining a ship’s place on the theory that she is 
moving on a plane, or that the surface of the earth 
is plane instead of spherical; navigation by a, 
plane chart: see PLANE a. 3. | 

This is a simple and easy method, approximately correct 
for short distances, esp. near the equator. 

1699 Dampier Voy. IT.1. 90, 2 Dollars..which I tad gotten 
.. ly teaching some of our young Seamen Plain Sailing. | 
1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Plain Sailing, in navigation, is the 
art of working the several cases and varieties in a ship's 
motion on_a plain chart, 1825 Burney Fadconer's Diet, 
Marine, Plane Sailing «is that which is performed by 
means of a plane chart; in which case, the meridians are 
considered as parallel lines, the parallels of latitude are at 
right angles to the meridians, the lengths of the degrees on 
the meridians, equator, and parallels of latitude, are every 
where equal. 1857 Suyri Satlor's Word-bk., Plane-saiting, 
that part of navigation which treats a ship's course as an 
angle, and the distance, difference of latitude, and easting 
or westing, as the sides of a right-angled triangle. The 
easting or westing is called departure. 1890 Ceat. Dict. 
s,v., In plane-sailing, the principal terms made use of are 
the course, distance, departure, and difference of latitude, 
any two of which being given the others can be found. 

b. fig. A course so simple as to leave no rooin , 
for mistakes. In this sense now commonly spelt 


PLAIN SAILING, q.v. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt. Part. 1. liv. 212 The 
motion at first looks as if it was all what sailors call plane 
sailing. 1867 Saytu Saslor's Hord-b&, s. v., Plane-sailing 
is so simple that it is colloquially used to express anything 
so easy that it is impossible to make a mistake. 

Planeshear(p!i‘nfie1), planksheer(ple-nk- 
fie1). Forms: 8 plansheer, -shire, 9 plane- 
shear, -sheer, plankshear, -sheer. [A corrup- 
tion of PLANCHER sé., by imagined connexion with 
PLANE, PLANK, and SueER sé.) A continuous 
planking, covering the timber-heads of n wooden 
ship, in men-of-war forming a shelf helow the 
gunwale; = covering-board (COVERING vl, $6.1 3°; 
also loosely applied to the gunwale, 

agit W. Sutnertann Shipbuiid, Assist. 75 Great Rail at 
the After End, besides the Planshire Fore and Aft. /brd. 
162 Plansheers; the finishing part at the Top of the Ship- 
side, 183a Marevat \. Forster xvii, Me was on the plane- 
sheer of the brig. 1833 — P. Siviple 1, We discharged our 
ten muskets, into the boat, but this time we waited until the 
bowman had hooked on the planeshear with his boat-hook, 
and our fire was very effective. 1869 Sir E. J. Reep Ship- 
build, xii, 238 A continuous angle-iron, which also serves to, 


receive the fastenings of the wooden planksheer, I) 
So, in same sense, Plank-sheering. 
41687 Petty 7rcat. Naval Philos. 1. i, Between the 


Plank-sheering, and the Keels. } 
Planet (plenét), 6.1 Forms: 3-6 planete, | 
(4-6 -ette, 5 -ett, Sc. -ait, 6 Se. -eit, 7 plannet(t), 
5- planet. [ME. a. OF. planete (I. planete), ad. 
late L. Afandta or planétés (cited only in pl. p/ancte 
= cl. L. stelle errantes), a, Gr. mAavytys wanderer, 
hence, in f/. (dorépes) mAarfrar wandering stars, 
planets, f. mAavdy to lead astray, in fassive to | 
wander. (Another Gr. form was mAdvys, -nros, in 
pl. wAdvyres dortpes, L. planites.)] 

tl. Ofd Astron. A heavenly body distinguished \ 
from the fixed stars by having an apparent motion | 

Vor. VIL. 
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of its own among them; each planet, according 
to the Ptolemaic system, being carried round the 
earth by the rotation of the particular sphere or 
orb in which it was placed. Ofs. 

The seven planets, in the order of their accepted distance 
from the Earth, were the Moon, Mercury, Vetms, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 

le1oso Myrhtferth's tlandboc in Angtia (1885) VIL. 320 
pa steorran be man hat planete on lyden.] @ 1300 Crrsor 
47. 1550 (Cott.) Pe planctes all ar went again © pair first 
making into be state. c1goo Deste. Froy 4366 Venus the 
worthy .. of planettes of prise has hor pare nome. ¢ 1420 
Lapa, Assembly of Geds 1695 The senyn planettys Hauc her 
propre names by astronomers. ¢c1470 Hexev Wallace xi. 
500 Quhill day began to peyr; A thyk myst fell, the 
planet was not cleyr, 1481 Caxton iJWyrr. xx. 60 A 
way that is comune to the vii planetes. 1600 Nasir 
Swoaier's Last Wild 1j, Resplendent Sol, chiefe planet 
of the heavens, 1621 Bunton Amat. Vel. 1. ii. tii. (1651) 
45, Gregorius ‘Vholosanus makes seven kindes of zetherial 
spirits or angels, according to the number of the seven 
Planets, Saturnine, Jovial, Martial, 1687 tr. Jarana's 
Turkish Spy 1, xii. 35 lt isa great while since we have had 
any Commerce here with the Sun; there being forty nine 
Days since this heauteous 'lanet appeared to us, 1727 
Batrev vol. IL. sv, There is none of the Planets, except the 
Sun that shines with his own Light, 1766 Porny //eraddéry 
(1787) 19 Arms. .are blazoned. .by Planets, when they belong 
to Sovereign Princes, Kings, and Emperars, 

b. esp. in Astro/,, said with reference to the 
supposed ‘influence’ or quality of any one of 
these bodies in affecting persons and events; in 
later usage said vaguely or allusively of an occult 


controlling fateful power. 

c1290 St, Michael 431 in S. Eng, Leg 1. 312 Pe planetes 
ne doth non opar bot giuez in mannes wille, To beon fupur 
opur gnod ase heore uertue wole to tille, —¢1ggt Cusccer 
Astro. 1 $21 Whan the planetes hen vnder Rilke signes, 
bei_causen vs by hir influence operaciouns & effectes lik 
to the operaciouns of bestes. ¢1g00 Maunpey. (Roxb) xviii, 
81 Pai dwell vnder a planett pat es called Saturnus. 1g€8 
Grarton Chron. 11. 616 Vhe wittie Captaynes ., thought it 
necessary to take the tyme while their good planet reigned. 
1570 Gonninc Justin xix. 99 Sodainly by the influence of 
a_pestilent planet, [he] Inst all his men of warre, 1670 
Mitton /éist, Hag. ti. Wks. 1851 V. 93 Blind, astonish’d, 
and strook with superstition as with a Planet. 1738 Swirt 
Pol. Conversat. 82, ¥ was born under a ‘Vhreepenny Planet, 
never to be worth a Groat, 1837 Mrs. Surnwoon fJeney 
Altace wi. ix. 175 One of us poor creatures who are born 
under a three-halfpenny planet. / : 

c. To rain, ctc., by planets, in planets (dial.) : 
see quots. Zo rule a planet, said + (a) of the 
zodiacal sign in which the planet is (oés.), (4) of 
a person, ‘To calculate a horoscope, practise astro- 
logy. dial. 

1470 Henry IVallace yi. 175 That wykked syng so 
rewled the planait; Saturn was than in till his heast stait. 
1670 Rav Fug, Prov. 45 ft rains by planets, this the 
Countrey people usc when it rains in one place and not in 
another; meaning that the showers are governed by the 
Planets. 1807 Stace (ocms 22 Heavier now the tempest 
musters, Down in plennets teems the rain. @1825 Forev 
oe. . Aaglia sv. In changeable weather the rain and 
sunshine come and go by planets. Aman of nnsteady mind 
acts hy planets ; meaning much the same as by fits and starts, 
1882 in Lucas Stud. Nidderdale 206 That na two floods 
in Nidderdale are alike in effect, which is locally aceounted 
for by saying, ‘that the rain falls in planets’, 1886 Ecwortuv 
IF. Somerset Wordtk. s.v. To ‘rule the planets’ is to 
practise rustic astrology. 1903 Aug. Dial, Dict. s.v.,‘ He's 
getten his planet ruled,’ 

2. Mod. Astron. ‘The name given to cach of the 
heavenly bodies that revolve in approximately 
cirenlar orbits round the sun (primary planets), 
and to those that revolve round these (secondary 


Planets or SATELLITES). 

The primary planets comprise the wajyor planets, of which 
eight are known, viz, in order of distance from the sun, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, and the anor plauets or AsteRotos, the 
orbits of which lie between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

1640 Watkins (tit/e) A Discovrse concerning a New Planet. 
Tending to prove, That ‘tis probable our Earth is one of the 
Planets, 1664 Powrr E.xf. /4ilos. wi. 163 Who can imagine 
that any of the primary Planets were wholly designed for 
the service of Us and ovr Earth? 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn, 1. sv. We now number the Earth among the 
Primary Planets, becanse we know it moves round the Sun, 
-.and that in a Path or Circle between Mars and Venus, 
1710 /érd. Il. s.v., The Motions of the Secondary Planets 
or Satellites round their Primary ones, 1815 J. Smit 
Panorama Se. & Art \. 510 The primary planets are again 
distinguished into superior and inferior. The superior 
planets are those farther from the sun than our Earth.. and 
the inferior planets are those nearer the sun. 1836 Mac- 
attivreay tr, é/rondoldte's Trav. xix.279 The waters have 
scooped a great hollow..in the ancient revolutions of our 
planet. 1850 Tennyson fa Afer. Conch, 138 The man, that 
with me trod This planet. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. xxi. 371 
Astronomers are acquainted with 182 bodies called planets, 

3. fig. In various obvious senses: e.g. souree 
of influence; a luminary; (rogues cant) a candle. 

1423 Jas. I Avngis QO. xcix, Wye quene of lufe! sterre of 
beneuolence ! Pitouse princes, and planet merciable ! 1596 
Drayton Legends ii, 237 ‘Those two bright Planets, cleerer 
then the Seven, That with their Splendor, light the World 
to Heaven. 1790 J. Apams Wes. (1854) IX. qt What the 
conjunctions and oppositions of two such pol ica planets 
may produce, I know not. 1840 Loner. Sf. Stud. v, AS 
soon as you see the planets are out, in with you. 

4, altrié. and Comb., as flanet-making, -prog- 
nosticalor, -ruler (cf. tc), -sphere; also planet- 
blaroned, -crested, -producing, planet-like adjs. ; 


PLANETARILY. 


planet-book. a hook professing to tell fortunes 
by means of the planets; plnnet-gear, -gearing, 
a system of gearing in which planet-wheels are 
introduced ; a mechanical combination for convert- 
ing power into speed ; planet-wheel, the exterior 
wheel which revolves round the central or sun 
wheel, in the SUN-ANb-PLANET motion, Sce also 
PLANET-STRICKEN, -STRUCK. 

1839 Barnawitr. Grotius’ Adamus Exrud 43 This vast and 
*planet-blazoned nniverse. 1677 Rosamond in Evans Odd 
Ballads (1784) 1.72 Go fetch me down my ‘planet-hook,.. 
Kor in the same TF mean to Jock, What is decreed my doom. 
1581 Sionrny Apel. Poetrie (Arb) 72 Vf..you be borne sa 
neere the dull making Cataphract of Nilns, that yon cannot 
heare the "Plannet-hke Musick of Poetrie. 1715 Curvsi. 
Ehilos, Princ. Relig. . 74 Vhe Sun and fixt Stars are only 
Planet-like Hodies, vehemently heated. 1839 Raituy Festus 
xxiv. (1848) 303 Oh?! let not a planet-like eye Imbeam its 
tale on thine. 1652 Gacie Magastrom, 23 Away,, with all 
superstitious hearkning to weather-wizzards, *planet-prog- 
nosticators, and fortune-spellers! 1894 Spectator 17 Feb, 
231 She went to consult a “planet-ruler (the name now given 
to white witches) in Bristol, 1864 Wrrsteer, “/'danetehee/, 
1895 Knicut Dict, Weed, 1727 The latter sleeve has an arm 
carrying a planet-wheel. 

Hence + Pla‘net v. Cds, rare (with 7f), to divine 
by the planets; Planeted ff/.a., placed in a 
planet; Planeting 747. s4., the (fabled) singing or 
music of the planets. 

1596 Nasut Safron-Wadden Wks, (Grosart) HE 121 A 
singular Scholler, .. set vpon it, and answered it in Print ., 
demonstrating what a lying Ribaden, and Chinklen Kraga 
it was, to constellate and plannet it so portentously, 1742 
Youve V4. 74. 1x. 777 Vell me, all Ye Starr'd, and Planeted, 
Inhabitants ! Whatis it? 1635 93. Jonson Sad ShepA. mi. ii, 
Tempering all ‘The jarring spheres, and giving to the world 
Again his first and tuneful planetting. 

Planet (plenét), 5é.%, || planeta (planfta), 
[ad. med.L. plane (633, Fourth Council of 
Toledo) a chasuble, orig. a name of the Aavz/a, 
tafula, casula, a large cloak or mantle worn by 
travellers; perb. from Gr. rAavgrns a wanderer. ] 
A chasuhle, esp. in its primitive form of a large 


loose mantle covering the whole body. 

a, 1602 -lrchpriest Controv. (Camden) IL. 28 A supplica- 
tion for me to have a planet, chalice, and cracitix. a 1746 
Lewts in Gutch Cod? Cur, 11.178 This garment ithe priest's 
chasuble] was likewise called a DPlanet, to distinguish it, 
I suppose, from the Chesible worn hy the Deacon, 1885 
Dixon fist, Ch. Hing. (11, 190 They hore on their Jeft arm 
a folded planet or chasuble. 1894 Reicure in Jans. 
HEeeter elrchit. & Archgol. Soc. 1.37 Neither deacans nor 
suhdeacons wear the neckcloth, but walk in white albs anc 
planets. 

B. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. airt (1850) 403 The 
planeta, which was a mantle made of a wide circular piece 
of cloth with an aperture in the middle for the head to pass 
through. 1867 C. Warker Aituad Keason Why 179 The 
planeta or planet, so called because from being folded back 
it_presented the appearance of a star when partially eclipsed. 

Pla:ne-ta:ble, sé. Also 7-9 plain-table. [f. 
PLane a. + Tanie sé.) A surveying instrument 
used for measuring angles in mapping, consisting 
of a circular drawing-table mounted horizontally 
on a tripod, and having an alidade pivoted over 


its centre. 

1607 Nornen Suez. Dial, ut. 127 “Ywo principall instru- 
ments, fit..for the plotting of grounds, ..a plaine table, and 
the Theodolite which sometimes I use. 1966 Complete 
Fariner sv. Surveying, To explain, in a very easy and 
concise manner, the use of the plain table. 18z8 Hutton 
Course Math. il. 76 In surveying with the plain table, 
a field-book is not used. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 274 The 
plane-table is a flat board turning on a vertical pivot. 

Pla‘ne-ta:ble, 2. [f. prec. sb.}  ¢rans. To 
survey with the planc-table. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 274 The principle of plane-tabling 
enters so largely into Indian surveying, that our notice 
would he incomplete without a brief account of this simple 
and beautiful method, 1886 Athena 3 July 21/2 Major 
Holdich with his assistants, Capts. Gore and Talbot, have 
plane-tabled an extent of 15,000 square miles. 

ITence Pla‘ne-ta:bler, a surveyor using a plane- 
table; Plane-ta:bling, the employment of a 
plane-table ; surveying by means of the plane-table. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pla‘netal, a. Os. rare. [f. Puanet 55.1 + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to the planets, planetary. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xxii. 104 The body it self 
of the planetall Sunne remaines and continues in his 
sphericall Orbe. 

Planetarian (plenétéeriin), a. and sh. rare. 
[f. late 1.. Alanéldr?-us PLANETARY + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or connected with n planet 


or planets; planetary. 

1652 Gaute Wagastrom.275 They refused to worship (the 
planetarian god) the sun, 18:1 Soutury in Q. Rev. VI. 
337. The planetarian temple is well imagined. 

Bi ‘sb +1. An astrologer, 06s. 

1652 Gaur Afagas!rowe. 85 Dreams of later planetarians, 
or magicall astrologians, 

2. An inhabitant of a planet. 

18a9 J. Miter Srby7's Leaves 1. 2x7 Are your planetarians 
long or short, biped or decemped? 1855 B, Powerit Ass. 
179 The most plausible image we can conjure up of the 
nature and appearance of lunarians or planetarians. 

Planetarily (ple nétarili), adv. [f. PLANe- 
TABY @. + -LY¥*.] After the manner of a planet; 

Jig. with uncertain recurrence. ie 


PLANETARIUM. 


1620 HeALry St. Aug. Citie of God 274 Under the Sun is 
the bright star Venus monving diurnally and planetarily. 
@1631 Doxxe Lefd. (1651) 27 ‘Phat friendship which is not 
moved primarily by the proper intelligence, discretion, .. 
returns to the true first station and place of friendship 
planetarily, which is uncertainly and seldome. 

|| Planetarium (plenttéridm), [anod.L., f. 
plantlarius PLANETARY : sce -AlIUM.] A machine 
illustrating by the movement of its parts the motions 


of the planets; an orrery. 

1774 J. Avams Diary 27 Aug., Wks. 1850 11. 356 Here we 
uw. tit Orrery or planetarium, constructed by Mr. Ritten- 
house, of Philadelphia. 180g H. K. Write Aca 1, 17e, 
I have constrncted 2 planetarium, or orrery, of # very simple 
kind, 1849 Noap Aéctricity i, ved. 3) 35 4 litle arrange- 
ment usually called the electrical planetarium, 

b. A plan, model, or strneture, representing the 


planetary system. 

1860 Hots.ann Wiss Giller? iis The mystery of the chalk 
planetarium was solved. 1g01 Daily Vers 23 Veb. 6/3 
Stonehenge has been varionsly..called a temple of the sun, 
and of serpent worship, a shrine of Buddha, a planetarium, 
a gigantic gallows on which defeated British leaders were 
solemnly hang in honour of Woden. 

ec. The planetary svstem. rare. 

1835 Cuatmers Vat, Sheol. Vou. i, 21g It is passing mar- 
yellons that we should have more intense evidence for a 
God in the construction of an eye than in the construction 
of the mighty planetarium. 

Planetary ‘plenétiri), a. and sé. [ad. late 
L. planétarius, prop. adj. ‘belonging to a planet 
or planets’, but only recorded as sb., an astrologer 
(Angustine). So F. p/anfaire, (The normal 1. 
adj. would be planclaris: ef, stedlarts.)) 

A. adj. 1, Belonging to, or connected with, a 
planet or planets; of the nature of, or resembling 
a planet ; having some attribute of a planct. 

Planetary ellipsoid. planctary nebrda; see quots, 1854 and 
1881. Manetary systenr, the system comprising the sun and 
planets, the solar system; also fig. a system of correlated 
pans. Plan tary year: see YEAR. 

1610 Geitum J/eraltry in. ti. (611) 85 Of Starres some 
aie fixed, and some are planetary or wandering. a 1652 J 
Sain Sel. Disc. vo 1g. As the sun inthe firmament is said 
to walk from one planetary honse toanother, @ 1680 Buainee 
Rem. (1759) 1. 1: To stretch our Victories beyond Th' 
Extent of planetary Ground. 1715 tr. Gregory's ctstvon I. 
425 The Inclination of any Planetary Orbit to the Plane of 
the Kcliptic. 1815 W. H. Irenaxn Serihileomania 299 
note, Lilly. .was universally reputed for his supposed planc- 
tary knowledge, 1816 Pravrars Mat, PAIL VW. 289 They 
proved, that the planetary system isstahle, 1837 Wiewel. 
fist. laduct. Se. 1837) Vi 169 The determination of the 
Planetary Orbits. 1854 Brewster Adore Morkds xi. 173 
Planetary nebulae, or Such as resemble planets from their 
discs being round or slightly oval, 186g tr. Pouchet's Unt- 
verse (1871) §11 MI the stars are, according to Kepler, only 
suns like nurs, each of which bas its planetary system, 1881 
Maxwett Electr. 4 Alagn. 1,221 Ellipsoids of this kind, 
which are figures of revolution about their conjugate aves, 
are called planetary ellipsoids. 

b, esp. in Astro? with reference to the supposed 


‘influence ' of a planet. 

1607 Suaks. 7st wW. iii, 103 Be asa Plannetary plague, 
when Joue Will o're some high-Vic'd City, hang his poyson 
In the sicke ayre. 1613 Markuam Any, //usbandman vi 
iv. (1635) 53 By ‘Thunder, Lightning, or other planetarie 
stroakes. 1687 Davoren /fiad & P. ith. 472 Casting schemes 
by planetary guess. 1706 EK, Warn Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 92 The Captain. .perceiving him, by 1 know not what 
private Planetary Marks, to be an Kngine form’d,.for his 
Use. 1843 Prescott Afe.rice (1850) 1. 102 ‘he astrological 
scheme of the Aztecs was founded less on the planetary 
influences than on those of the arbitrary signs they had 
adopted for the months and days. 1851 C. W. Kine dat. 
Gens (1866) 459 Planetary rings, to which wonderful virtues 
wete ascribed in the Middle Ages, were formed of the gems 
assigned to the several planets, cach set in its appropriate 
metal, 

e@ Planetary hoitr, the twelfth part of the natural 
day or night; called also wmeyual hours because 
they vary in length: see lour 1, 

In Asfre?, supposed each to be ruled by a planet, the first 
and eighth by that after which the day is named, the others 
hy the other planets in succession, the order being from 
Saturn to the Moon, 

1593 Fare Diadling 43 Which may shew the place of the 
Sunne in every Signe, and likewise the planetary or vnequall 
hones. 1643 Str ‘T. Browse Aetig. fed. it. $11, Twas 
born in the Planetary hour of Saturn, 1674 Moxon /alor 
Astron, Ww, Sil. (ed. 3) 130 Vhe first of these Planetary Tours 
takes its denomination from the Planetary Day; and the 
rest are named orderly from that Planet according to the 
succession of the Planetary Orbs. As if it be Munday, that 
is the Moons day..the Planet reigning the first Hour shall 
be }, the Planet ruling the second Hour shall be b. 1697 
Drvoes Virg. Georg. me. 444 Vhis, gather'd in the Planetary 
Ifour, With noxious Weeds, and spell’d with Words of 
Pow'r, 1697 Portier Avtig. Greece m. viti, (1715) 74 By 
Astronomers term'd unequal and Planetary Hours. 

d. //er. Relating to the use of the names of 


planets for tinctures. 

165: Morcan Sf’, Gentry 1. iv. 37 The planetary part of 
blazon doth well become persons that are above the vulgar. 

2. Belonging to this are terrestrial, mundane. 

1831 Blackw. Alag. XX1X. 769 The Latin language has 
a planetary importance; it belongs not to this land or that 
land, but to all lands. rg01 F. W. 1. Myers Azavan Pere 
sonality § 320 1. 96 That... response to our surroundings 
which forms not only the planetary but the cosmic history 
of all our race. J i 4 

8. fig. Wandering like a planet; erratic. 

1607 di Kine Serm. 5 No: 26 Other planetary. cursorie, 
moneable from place to place, as Gerard, ‘Iesmond, Ham. 
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mond, Hal, with the like, 1636 Sampson I’ow-Breaker 1. i. 
Bij, Weomens minds are planetary, and amble as fast as 
Virginalls Tackes. 1655 Futter CA. /fist. 1x. vii, § 68, 1 
am credibly informed he..distiked his own erratical and 
planetary ite: 1710 Norris Che. Pru. iti, 116 Such 
wandring, unprincipled, Planetary men as these. 1900 
Daily News 22 Jan. 4/7 Readers..must have been struck 
with his planetary career over the face of the globe. 
B. sb. 41. Au astrologer, star-gazer. 06s. 

1625 ‘I. Gopwix Aloses § Aaron (1641) 172 As if the 
Original signified properly a Planetary, or Starre-gazer. 
16s2 Gace Jfagastvou. 142 Now is the planetary more 
malignant or malefick than are all the planets themselves, 
21716 Soi Sere, (1744) NL 193 Which sufficiently prove 
the greatest pretenders to it [astrology] to be indeed but 
mere planetaries + that is, us we may well interpret it from 
the force of the word, such as use to err and to be deceived. 

2. A planetary body. 

1819 Wetrofolis 1. 221 Vou area fixed star in the firma- 
ment of attraction, around which we minor planetaries 
revolve with delight. 

Pla:nethood. wonce-wd.  [f. Puaxet sd.t + 
-Hoob,) ‘Phe condition or rank of a planet. 

1694. N. Marerax Budk § Sede. 90 That which claws away 
world from about them, would, ‘tis like, wring ont their 
Planethood Irom within them. 

+ Plane‘tic, z. O6s. [ad. late L. planctic-us, 
a. Gr. mdavyrixds Wandering, f. mAavarys: see 
Puanet sé. and -1c.) Erratic, erring, extravagant. 

1654 Z. Coxr Logick aj, Dy it are confuse things made 
Distinct; Abstrnse, Obsious:..the Planetick thonghts to 
act Concentrick, and in its Sphere, 1716 M. Davirs Athen. 
Bret V1. 242 The Weather-Cock Brains of a Restless and 
Planetick Arian, 1858 in Mayxe /arfos. Ler. 

+ Plane‘tical, a. O/s. [f.as prec. + -At.] 

]. Of or pertaining to the planets; planetary. 

1585 Lurrox Vhous. Vofadle Th. (1595) Pref. 0 lij b, Be- 
canse the Planeticall power and effect in theyr howres .. 
shonld not be hidde or vaknowne, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
send, Fp. vw. xiii. 228 Conjunctions and oppositions Ula. 
neticall. 1672 — ett, Friend § 6'To make an end of ull 
things on eatth, and our planetical system of the world, He 
need but put ont the Sun 

2. Wandering, roving, vagrant. 

1657 Fuuter Hest Eniployaent 17 Such, who..must have 
a whole province or principality for the circuit of their 
Phineticall preaching. 

Plane'ticose, a. sonce-wel. 
-oSk.] Given to wandering. 

1849 Lvitox Catfons xu.i, Is there 10 mission in thy 
native land, O planeticose and exallotriote spirit ? 

+ Pla‘netist. 0és. rare. [Sec -1s7.] One who 
eonsults the planets, a star-gazer, an astrologer, 

rgag Bauccay bed of Folys (1874) Il. 19 Ve planetystis 
and wytches, and other of this sort. 1626 Mixsnru Ductor 
(ed 2)°554 /Vanetist, an obseruer of the Planets, 

Planetless, a. (See -Less.] Void of planets. 

1817 Surry Aev. Asfam m. xxii, A shoreless sea, a sky 
sunless and planctless. . 

+ Planetography. Ods. vare—°. [f. Gr. wAa- 
myrns Puasev 36! + -crapny.) A description of 
the planets. 

1730-6 Baivev (folio) Pref., Planetdgraphy..a Treatise or 
Discourse of the Planets. 

Planetoid (ple-netoid), sd. (a.) [f Puaxer sé.1 
+ -01p. So FE. planctoide.] A body resembling 2 
planet; a name sometimes given to the minor 
planets or asteroids (see AstExoip B. 1), 

1803 éidin. Reo. 1. 430 Why may we not coin sucha phrase 
as Planefoid? 1803 Merscnes in PA, Frans. XCUIL 339 
It is notin the least material whether we call them asteroids, 
as | have proposed ; or planetoids, as an eminent astronomer, 
in a letter to me, suggested, 1863 Uf, Srrxcer “ss. TH. 46 
With respect to the asteroids, or planetoids, as they are 
otherwise called. 1892 VW. 4 QO, 8th ser. 1. 15/2 {Verm dis- 
cussed|. 1899 Daly News 17 Jan. 7/3 The new ‘planetoid’ 
was discovered by Herr Witt, of the Urania Observatory of 
Berlin 

B. adj. (or attr.) Of or belonging to the aste- 
roids. So Planetoi‘dal a., in same sense. 

1862 Sir H. Hoitann £ss. 280 nele, Nearly seventy now 
(1862) stand in our catalogues .. the heathen mythology has 
been invoked in vain to furnish names for this planetoid 
throng. 1881 Proctor /ect. Astron. x. 362 Jupiter's action 
on the planetoidal ting. 

Plane-tree (picinjtr/). [f. Pane s/.1 + Tree.] 
a. A tree of the genus /Yalanus = Vane sél i. 

14.. Mou. in Wr Wiileker 716/30 Nomina arborunt .. 
dice plantacins, aplantre. 1483 Cath, Alng/. a APlayn 
tree, A/atanus. 16a Turxer ¢/erbal ut. og b, | haue sene 
the lenes of that Platanus that groweth in Italy, and two 
very yong trees in England which were called there Playn 
trees. .It is dontles that these two trees were ether brought 
out of Italy, or of som farr conntre beyound Ttaly, 1578 
Lyin Dedoens v1. Iwsiv. 755 The Plane tree groweth in 
many places of Greece..it 1s ynknowen inthis Countrie. 
1616 Surri. & Maru. Country Farme 306 The Plane tree 
..] remember, that I haue scene one at Vasil. 1731- 
Miter Gard, Dict. sv. Platanus, Vhe Plane-Tree.. hath 
an amentaceons Flower,.. the Embryo’s of the Fruit .. are 
turgid, and do afterwards become large spherical Lalls, 1856 
STANLEY Sinai & Pad. ii. (1858) 120 The plane-trees which 
once shaded the bare landscape of Attica, 

aftrib, 1786 Pouwurce tr. Vkeceritus, ete. (1792) 1. Notes 
37 We will weave for thee a garland of lotus, and hang it on 
the plane-tree branches. 

b. Se. and worth, Eng. = PLAnk sd) 2. 

1778 Licutroor /lora Scot. 639 Accr psenda-platatus, 
The great Maple, or Bastard Sycomore. “The Plane-Tree, 
Scottis, 1866 Treas, Bot, goo Plane-tree, Mock, or Scotch, 
Acer Pseuto-Piatanus. 10a Bucnanl at, her by Threshold 
157 Some large plane-trees grew near the house, 


[f. as prec. + 


PLANGOROUS. 
Pla-net-stri:cken. ¢. Also 7 -stro(o, ken, 
-strucken. = next. 


1600 Drxxrr Olde Fortnnatus Wks, 1873 1, 116 If your 
wits be not planet strucken, if your braines lie in their right 
place. 1621 Srexp //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 352 Some.. 
whothought they Bien presaiie best of her fauour, hane been 
so suddenly daunted and Planet-stricken, that they could not 
lay downe their gricfe thereof, but in their granes. 1613 
Overuvey 4 Wee, etc. (1638) 76 An Amorist is a man 
blasted or planet-strooken. 1615 Brainwait Strappade 
(1878) 114 The Planet-stroken Albumazar, Shanes the Muses 
like a razor, 1643 /lain English 25 How could 1..diop 
spirit and vigour into the hearts of my plannet-stricken 
Country-men? 1819 Worvsw. #, Bed nt, xxx, Like planet. 
stricken men of yore, He trembles, smitten to the core. 

lence Pla‘net-strike v. (avs. (vare—°), to strike 
as a malignant influence, to blast. 

1611 Fionto, Assideratione. .a blasting or planetstreeking. 
1659 ‘lorwaxo, Assiderdre, to Planet-strike, to blast as 
trees doe through great heat and drought. 

Pla‘net-struck, z. Also 7-strook’e. [f. 
PLaxxt sé..1 b+ pa. pple. of STRIKE v Cf. moon 
struck, dunatic.] Stricken by the supposed malign 
influence of an adverse planet ; blasted ; sometimes 
said in reference to paralytic or othersudden physical 
affections; hence, Stricken with sudden: fear or 
amazement, panicestricken ; terrified, bewildered, 
confonnded, 

1614 Marknam Cheap //ush, 1.1. (1668) 49 Cold flegmatick 
humors. .sometimes weakening but one member only, then 
it is called Planet-strook. 1658 Bromuarn 7 reat. Specters 
1. 102 They: being affrighted tas it were Planet-struck} and 
confounded with shame, 1667 Mitton J. L. x. 414 The 
blasted Starrs lookt wan, And Planets, Planet-strook, real 
Eclips Then suflerd. 1708 Arit. Apollo No. 28. 1/2 Reading 
the Jast Weekly Bill of Mortality, I saw one among the 
Casualities Planet-struck. 1726 Dict. Rust, (ed, 3), Planet- 
struck, or Shren-Riuining (wy Horses) is a deprivation of 
Keeling or Motion. 1799 Sickeumore Agues 4 Leonora 
Il, 12 The Count hecame planet-struck as he listened to 
the grossness of this retort. 1865 Kixastay /Zesere, xii, 
I shall be overlooked —planet-strnick, 

Planetule. rave. [t. L. type *p/anetula, dim. 
of plancia.] A diminutive planet. 

1846 in Worcestxr (citing Convarare). 1850 /7aser"'s 
Mag. XI. 297 The rotation of the planetule on its axis. 
{bid. 299 Heydon, too, had only described one of these 
planetoles in his account of the Holy Island, 

Planful (planfiil), @. rare. [f. Puan sd. + 
-FUL.) Full of ptans, devices, or schemes. 

3877 Buackis Wese Afen 6 By planful wisdom overawed. 
agog G. T. Lapp in Child §& Ketig. Hii, 133 The active 
planful imagination which develops so early in the child, 

Plange, obs. form of PLancu 54. 

Plangency (ple ndgénsi). [f. L. type *p/an- 
gentia, |. plaugent-ent: sce next and -ENcY.] The 


quality of being plangent. 

1858 Cariytr red, Gt. v. vii. (1872) IT. 117 Friedrich 
Wiihelm’s words, in high clangorons metallic plangency.. 
fall hotter and hotter. 188a Stevexson New Arad. Nis. 
11 xii, 192 Her voice had charm and plangency. 1900 W. 
Rateicn Milton 54 The hurt he had suffered .. gives elo- 
quence and plangency to his divorce pamphlets, 

Plangent (plendzént),a. [ad.L. plangent-en, 
pr. pple. of Alang-ére to strike noisily, beat the 
breast, lament alond. (Cf. Piatn 7)] 

1, Making the noise of waves breaking or beating 
on the shore, ete. 

18aa G. Dariry Exvors of Ecstacte 26 The mighty deep, 
Shaking the firm strand with its plangent waves. 1858 
Farrar Eric xiii, Vhe mingled scream of weltering tempest 
and plangent wave. 1880 Swinnerne Birthday Ode 256 
With pulse of plangent water like a knell. 

2, Loud-sounding, striking the ear powerfully ; 
applied sometimes to a metallic, sometiines to a 


loud thrilling or plaintive sound, 

2858 Caruvir Jredé, Gi. wv. iii, (1872) I. 285 This rugged 
young King, with his plangent metallic voice, 1871 Moriev 
Crit. Afise.,, Byron 272 ‘That universal protest which rings 
through Byron's work with a poner: resonance. 1888 
Howrtis Aunte Atburn xxv, The bell on the orthodox 
church called the members of Mr. Peck’s society together... 
with the same plangent, lacerant note that summoned them 
to worship on Sundays. 1go1 Athenaum 8 June 720/2 How 
fine..the plangent union of accent and quantity throughout 
the line. 

+ Plangi-ferous, a. Olds. rare—*, [irreg. f. L. 
plangére (see prec.) + -FEROUS.] Producing or 
accom aed by the noise of beating. 

1620 Drkxer Dreame (1860) 32 Toss’d too and fro By 
gusts implacable, able downe to throw Rampires of brasse, 
which still beat out the braines, And still renewde them with 
plangiferous pines, : 

+Plangor. Obs. vare—'. (a. L. plangor noisy 
beating, loud lamenting, f. A/angére: see PLAN- 
GEN’.] A loud or piercing Jamentation. 

198 Meres /'allad. Lamia 28 b, Euery one monrneth’ 
when hee heareth of the lamentable plangors of Thracian 
Orphens for his dearest Enridice. 

Plangorous (plengoras), a [f. as prec. + 
-ovs.] Characterized by loud lamentation. 

1593 Nasun Cérist's T. (1613) 55 From vnder the Ahar 
there issned pencteallriaigiense ee 1647 R. Baron 
Cyprian Acad, 8 He suddenly heard such a plangerous and 
lamentable ery. 1693 Urguhart's Ralelais ut. xxiii. 193 
‘he grievonsly plangorous owling and lowing of Devils. 

aE. Gosst fa Alea, Miss Anne Clough, It tolls and 
tolls with plangorous tongue, For empty lives and hearts 
unbless’d. ‘ 

Plangstee, ohs, form of PLaxxty, 


PLANI-. 


Plani- (plemi', combining form cf 1. painus 
level, flat, smooth, used chietly in scientilie terms. 

Planicandate (-kO'dét) @. Zool. [.. caude iail], 
having a flat tail, as certain reptiles (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1838). Planicipital (-si:pital) a. 
Zool. [L. cagut head: cf. occipital, etc.), having 
a flat head, as an insect; flat-headed. Plani- 
dorsate (-dgssct) a. Zool. [. dorseen back], 
having a Mat back (Cent. Dict... + Planifo‘lious 
a. Bot. Obs. (L. folium leaf], having or consisting 
of flat leaves; applied to composite flowers con- 
sisting wholly of ligulate florets. Planiform 
(pletnifgim) @., having a flattcned shape; sfec. in 
Auat, said of a joint in which the surfaces of the 
bones are nearly or quite plane (= ARTHRODIAL), 
+ Plani‘loquent a. Obs. rare—" [after L. plini- 
fogutus (Plautus)), plain-speaking; so + Plani- 
loqny Ofs. rare—', plain speaking. Planipen- 
nate (pléinipenct) a, Zool. [L. fenndlus winged}, 
having flat wings; (4) sfec. in Entom. belonging 
to the suborder /Yanifexnia of neuropterous in- 
sects, characterized by flat wings not folded when 
at rest; so Planipennine (-pe'noin), @. = prec. 
(4); sd. a planipennine insect. Planipetalous 
(-petalas) @. Got, having flat petals, Plani- 
rostral (-rp'stral), Planirostrate (-rp‘strét), adys, 
[L. rostrum beak), having a broad flat beak. 
Planispiral (-spaieral) @., of a fat spiral form: 
applied to the proboseis of lepidopterous insects, 
and to certain shells, as in the genus /¥%anorbis. 

1686 Phil, Trans. XVI. 283 ‘Vhose that have a perfect 
“planifolious Flower. 1727-41 Cuamprns Cyed av. Hower, 
Planifolious Flowers, those which are composed of plain 
Flowers, set together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whose face is usually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged. 
1830 R. Kxox Béclard’s Anat. 282 The close and “plantform 
diarthrosis..is that in which the surfaces are superficial, the 
ligaments strong and tight, the motions ohscure and con- 
fined to sliding. 1858 Mayne Luvfos. Lev, Plantfornes, 
applied .. toa Family .. of the Coleoptera, comprelending 
those that have the body much depressed: flat-shaped: 
planiforn. 1881 Mivarr Caf tz Such joiuts are termed 
Planiform or Arthrodia. 1656 Brount Glossoge., *Plani- 
foguent.., that speaks his mind plainly and freely. 1658 
Puiteres, *Plauilogiy, (lat.) plain, and free speech. 1783 
Lumon Eng. Etymol. sv. Haunch, Such planiloquy is fit 
only for the large, open, yawning mouth of a Dutchman. 
1858 Mayni L.vfos. Lee, Mlanipennts,.. having flat wings: 
*planipennate. 1730-6 Baitey folio), *‘Planipetalous Flower 
++; flat leaved, as when these small flowers are hollow only 
at the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dandelion, Suc- 


cory, Ke. 1895 Syd. Soc. Levy, "Planivostral, having a flat 
beak. 1858 Mayxe “apes. Lee, Planivostris, having the 


beak or the snout flat: “planirostrate, 1895 Sy. Soc. Ley 
*Planispiral, spiral, with the coils lying. nm oue plane. 

Planigraph (plenigraf). [ad. F. p/anigraphe, 
f, PLANI- + Gr. -ypapos: sec -GRAPH.) An instru- 
ment (invented by Marmet, of Versailles) for re- 
ducing or enlarging drawings. 

It consists of a rule fitted with two scales having gradua- 
tions of different magnitude, placed end to end in opposite 
directions, and turning about a pivot at the point of junc 
tion; it is provided with a number of different scales for 
different degrees of reduction. 

1884 in Ksicur Dict. Alech. Supp. . 

{Planilla (plan#l’a). (Sp. Amer, dim, of plana 
a level.] A cleaning-floor at a Californian mining- 


station. : 

1877 Raymoso Sfatis?. Mines §& Mining 5 Sheds over 
planillas at Day tunnel and Deep Gulch tunel. /4/a. 7 
Ainueh larger quantity of waste vein-matier ., his to be 
examined and passed over the planillas or cleaning-floors. 

Planimeter (plani:méta:). Also -metre. 
ad. F. planimétre, {. PLANt- + -midtre, -METER.] 
An instrument for mechanically measuring the 


area of an irregular plane figure. 

1858 in Simmoxvs Dict. Trade. 1872 F. J. Brasnwrce, in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 401 Amsler's Planimeter .. for measuring 
the area of any figure, however irregular, by the niere 
passage of a tracer round about its perimeter. 1875 Darwin 
fuseetic. Pl. xv. 355 The area of all the leaves together with 
their footstalks, was found bya planimictre, 1898 Aagéucer- 
ing Mag. XVI. 3115/1 The area enclosed was measured by 


a planimeter. ' ; ; 

lanimetric (plémimetrik), a. [f as prec. 
+-1e:-cf, Gr. perpixds of measuring.) Belonging 
or relating to planimetry, So Planime‘trical a. 

Planinetric function (Math), ‘a function expressing one 
of the relations between the areas of the three triangles 
formed by joining a variable point in a plane to the vertices 
of a fundamental triangle '; also called plane function. 

1727 attev vol. H, Pélauimetrical, pertaining to the 
Mensuration of plain Surfaces. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. 
(812) I. p. xvi, Planimetrical delineation of Mount Burg- 
ussan.. which appears to have been formerly a fortified 
place. 1828-32 Wesster, Planimetric, Planimetrical. 1906 
Q. Kev. Jan. 122 A group of individual objects in ‘ plani- 
metric’ relation. . : 

Planimetry (plinitméti). Also 4 plane- 
metrle; 7 planametrie, -ye; 8-9 plano-. [Ulti- 
mately f. L. pldu-cts flat + -mefrta, -METRY, on L, 
type flinimetria; the ME. planemefrle prob. 
represents an OF. form; but F. p/anemetrie appears 
only as of 1520 in Godef. Comp/, and med.L. 
Planimelria is cited only from 16th c, though 
prob. used much earlier. P/anametry and plano- 
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metry are formed on less correct analoyies.] “The 
ymeasurement of plane surfaces; the geometry of 
plane surfaces, plane geometry. 

1390 Gower Coaf. INL. 134 Fel anya worthi clere ther 
is, That writen upon this clergic ‘The bokes of Altemetric, 
Plancmetrig and eke also. 1603 Owen Pesmédrodustive i. 
(892) 4 The miles beinge utultiplied together and reduged 
to Planametrie, the onlye meanes to knowe the contente of 
anye thinge. 1674 Pad, Srans. IX. 85 In Planimetry, the 
Measuring of ‘Triangles with and without a Perpendicular. 
21696 Scansurcu Muclid (1705) 94 In this 35'8 Proposition 
Euclide makes an entry into the Doctrine of Planometry. 
1795-8 ‘TI, Maurice fféndostan (1820) 1.1. xii, 439 From 
planimetry, or the mensuration of surfaces, they soun pro- 
ceeded to the nore complicated science of stereometry, or 
the mensuration of solids. 1884 tre Lofsc’s Metaph. 22 
They would have been able to add the geometry of the 
newly discovered direction to the Planimetry which they 
possessed without having to change anything in their 
previous perceptions. 

(-1xG LJ 


Planing (pléniy), 247. 34. 

1. The action of Praxe vt 

3440 Jromp. Parz. sog/i Vlanynge, decdgacie. 1580 
Hotuvnaxn Treas, fr, Toug, clpplanissement, a planing. 
1703 Moxon Mech, &verc. 68 So continue your several lays 
of Plancing. 182§ J. Nicnotson Ofera’ Mechanic 560 
Planing. .by which wood is reduced to a smooth and uni- 
form surface, by means of an instrument called a plane. 

+ 2. coucr. A piece planed off; a shaving. OAs. 

1598 Frokio, Piadiere, shanings, chips, or planings of 
timber. 1676 Wortivuk Cyder Q6gt tos Phin shavings or 
planings of beech. 1707 Moiatvter //asd. (rz2r) VE. 313 Pot 
tuto your Vessel the plaining, or Chips of green Beech. 

3. adirid.and Comé., esp. in the names of tools, etc., 
used in planing, as Alaning-ax, -tron, -steel, -table, 
fool; planing-machine, a machine (of various 
kinds) for planing wood or metal; planing-mill, 
= planing-machine ; also, a worksbop where plan- 
ing is done. 

1545 Nates Customs Cijb, Playninge tabels the dossen 
jiiis. 1630 B. Jonson Vea Jae vs ii, Vou Will carry your 
guose about yon sul, your planing-iron } Your tongue to 
smooth all! ~ 1693 Planing ax [see Cuieaxh 1840 Credd 
hug. & Arch. Jeni. Wi 172/2 Uhe ‘planing tool’, an 
instrument mmade of steel, somewhat in the form of a houok, 
with the point so inclined as to present itself towards the 
surface of the metal to be planed, 1858 Sistonns Dict 
trade, Planing aaachine, Planingauitl, « facing-machine 
for smoothing boards, etc. 1875 Kicut Dict. Mech. zeus 
The cylinder planing machine, ‘Yhis i> now the usual 
machine. Tt has cutters on a drunt rotating on a horizontal 
axis over the board which passes beneuth. 1897 P. Waienc 
fates Old Regine 183 \imany-sided inan, the majority of 
whose facets were, unfortunately ..shaped by the planing- 
steel of the System. 1902 J estat, Gas, 1 Dec. 2/1 Magnets 
«will lift from the planing-table a casting of 32 cwt. 

+Plasnir, a. Obs. rare’. [ad. OF. planicr 
(planeir, Chron, Turpin) :-late L. plandstus tlat, 
level, f. pécinwes level; sec -sny 1.) Flat, level. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander 4138 Quare novthire holtis was ne 
hilles ne no hige [hJeggis, Bot all as planir & as playn asa 
playn table. 

Planish (plenif, 7  [f obs. F. pdawéss-, 
lengthened stem of Alar (in Palsgr.) to smooth 
(VK. aplanir). 6 plan level, flat: see -1st 2.) 

L. fans. ‘To make level or smooth; to level. 

1580 Houtyeaxn 7veas. Fr. Tong, Esplanade. faire des 
esplanades, to planish and make enen the way. 1816 Kray 
& Sv atourel, xv. (1828) 1. 497, Then entering the cell, 
[they'] place it at the angles and sides, Se. which they had 
previously planished. 

b. sfec. ‘Fo tlatten (sheet-metal or metal-ware) 
on an anvil by blows of a smooth-faced hammer, 
ot by iubbing a fat-ended tool over the surfiee ; 
to flatten and reduce in thickness ; to condense (an 
engraver’s Copper-plate, ele. by hammering; to 
reduce (coining-metal) to the required thickness 
by passing between rollers ; to polish (paper, etc.) 
by means ofaroller, Cf Vianisner, PLANISHING, 

1688 R. Houmn Armoury 1. rg0f2 Plantsh the Plate, ix 
to beat it on a smooths Anvile, with a broad, smooth faced 
Hlammer. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 725 Vhe 
silver..is plinished, and then scraped on the surface to be 
fitted on the copper, 1831 J. Hottaxo Mannf. Metal 1, 
333 Saws are manufactured ..of iron, which is hammer- 
hardened, or planished on an anvil, 1884 Ksicur, Dict. 
Mech, Suppl. 688/2 Saw blades are planished to straighten 
then. Buckling is removed by planishing, 

+2. To remove by planing, to plane away. Obs. 

1622 Manze tr. dlewan's Gusman TAL. WW. 274 Those 
thinne shauings whieh your joyners planish away with their 
plainers when they shave their wainscoat. * 

Hence Planished A//, a. 

1683 Moxon Mech. E.verc., Printing ii. ? 2 Neal'd thick 
Trass..will never come to so good and smooth an Edge as 
Planish't Brass will, 1819 H. Busk Vesfriad w. 156 The 
even temper of the flowing mass, Had left no speck to blur 
the planish’d glass. 1884 in Century Alag. Dec. 266/2 
Planished copper, and enameled iron tubs, 

Planisher (ple-nifas). [f. prec. vb. + -ER!.] 

1. A person who planishes, 

1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Planisher..a workman who 
smooths or planes. 

2. A tool or instrument used for planishing, in 
various apptications, esp, 

a. A flat-ended too! for sinoothing nietalework ; a tool 
used by: silver-chasers, b. An instrament for smoothing 
or glazing the surface of photographs, engravings, cards, 
writing paper,etc. — €. .\ contrivance for flattening sections 
cut hy the microtome for microscopic examination. 

1858 Sinmoxos Dict, Trade, Plauisher, a tool used by 


PLANK, 


huiners for smoothing brass work. 1895 Voded Seam Lug ine 
go It is... 2nd, smoothed with a plantsher ; 3rd, polished with 
a tine file, or with off and rotten-stone. 

Planishing, 7/.s4. [f. as pree. + -1nG).] 
The action of the verb PLANIAM, in various senses. 

1688 R. Hoime eleoury ut. 25o/2 Planishing, to make it 
{the metal) smooth [in goldsmith's work}, 1873 11. art.ncer 
Stud. Sodol sie -7t An artizan practised in ‘planishing *. 
1884 Kxicnt Dit. Meck. Suppl. 88/2 The oll mode of 
forming the 60 uillon copper, sugar, or soap-kettle was 
plinishing, the parts being snbsequemiy united by brazing. 
a3zgoo WB. statin Let. te Leiter, Planishing it silver 
manufacture isthe find hammering given toun article being 
made, which docs not alter the shape but levels the surface. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as Manishing anwil, slake ; 
planishing hammer, a hammer with polished 
slightly convex faces. used Jor planishing sheet- 
metal; planishing roller, a roller used in planish- 
ing; esf. in f/, the second pair of rollers, of 
hardened and polished iron, belween which coining- 
metal is passed to reduce it to the proper thickness. 

1688 KR. Horome olrvroney ut xxii, (Roxb) 20/1 He 
Leareth Gules, a Planishing Anvile, Arce Ve Leareth 
Azure, tice Planishing Hiuners, Arcent, t Or, 1815 
Fossa Panerai Sev viet I. rp Clockma a tin-plate 
kers, and biaviers, polish the face of their planishing 
ners, by mbbing then upon at soft beard. covered witht 
ture of oil and tinely washed emery. 1839 Ure Duct. 
Jets 860 ‘The plates are passed cold between these [rollers), 
tu bring them to eau ty the same thickness; whence they 
are called adjusting or planis rollers. 1895 Karu 
Pat Mech, Plarishing stak bench stuke or small 
anvil for holding the (copper! plate whea under the activa 
ofa planishing-hanuer, 

Planisphere ‘pleuisfis). Also 4 plani- 
sperie ; 6-7 -spheare, 7 -sphaer, -sphare. [ln 
MEL form flanéisferte, ad. med.L. Alinisphay trai, 
fL b.. fédae-es tlat, PLANE + sfhwra, Gr. of ape 
SPHERE ; in dorm Alanisphere.a. OF. planisphére.] 

A map or chart formed by the projection of a 
sphere, or part of one, ona plane; now esf.a polar 
] rojeetion of half (or more of: the celestial sphere, 
as in one form of the astrolabe. 

[r14g Planipherinin Ploloucet (di ipit) Rodstphi liv. 
ghensis ad Theodorichunt Platonicim in traductionem plini 
spherij Clandij Ptolomet Prefatio.] 1390 Gowtk Coat WT. 
r3q Gels and Aipetr seke Of Planisperic [7 a. pulines- 
trick which men scke. The bokes made 1571 Diuces 
Pantent.t xxix. Lijb, Keing brought to his due place the 
crosse diameters of the Pkatisphere may demonstate the 
fome principall quarters of the Hlorizon. 1g94 BLeNDivil. 
Fivere, V1. (1036) 398, Astrolabe..is called of some a Plani- 
spheare, because it is both flat and round, representing 
the Globe or Spheare, having both his Poles clapte flat 
together. 1625 N. Carventien Geog. Det i vit. (1635) 174 
‘The planispheare is a table or mappe of two faces whereou 
the lines are projected circularly, 1678 PAM. Trans. 
XIE io2z7, Pam at present making a silver Planisphere 
of two foot diameter for the King; the Invention of 
that famous Astronomer.. Mr. Cassint. 1828 We Pevixc 
Coltntbus (1843) b.125 The globe or eae a finished by 
Martin Behem .. furnishes an idea ef what the chart of 
Columbus must bave been, 1862 Sin G. C. Lewis stron. 
Dt fents wv. i. 208 He [Hipparchus] had drawn a planisphere 
according to the stereographic projection. 1g0g .\. 1. 
Guimator (44ée) Catalogue of Zodiacs and Plamyspheres, 
ancient and modern. : : he 

b. Acvolving flanisphere, a device consisting 
of a polar projection of the whole of the heavens 
visible in a particular latitude, covered by a card 
with an elliptical opening, which can be adjusted 
so as to show the part of the heavens visible at 


a given ume. 

1887 Lal! Mall Go 24 Oct. 6/7 An ingenions arrangement 
called a Planisphere, upon which the stars for any evening 
of the year are, by turning a circle, brought into view. 
1891 tthenrnne 3 Oct. 457.1 An ingeniously constructed 
"Revolving Planisphere . 

ce. Astrolate flantsphere + see ASTROLABE (4). 

3872 Skuat Chaucer's elsirol. Pref. 32 The term ‘astro. 
labe*..in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries «. was 
restricted to the particolar kind called the ‘Astrolabe 
Planisphere ‘', or astrolabe on a flat surface. 

Hence Planispheral (-sfivrdl), Planispheric 
(-sferik), Planisphe’rical ad/s., of the nature of 


or pertaining to a planisphere. 

a 1646 J. Geecory Maps §& Charts Po-thuma 6s0) 318 
In measuring the Distances of Places there is no great trust 
to bee had to any Planispherical Projection whatsoever. 
1688 R. Howe el rnconry ut. 373/1 A Meridian Spherical 
Dial [is] of some tesmed a Planisphearal Sun-Dial. 1856 
W. H. Morey (¢f/e) Description of a Planispheric Astro- 
Jabe constructed for Shah Sultin Husain Safawi, 1884 
Nature 12 June 16171 Suggestions for a planispheric repre- 
sentation of the cerebral convolutions. 4 

+ Plasnitude. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. p/ané- 
féido evenness, f. Aldus flat: see -TUDE.] prop. = 
next; in quot., used as = smooth surface. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Si b/z The 
superior Pagence of the Plate, which sticketh fast to the 
roofe of the mouth. 

Planity (pleniti). rare—'. (f Puan a. + 
ty. (Ch L. plteitas plainness, a coabtful reading 
in Tacitus.)) The quality of being plane. 

1882 Proctor Fam. Sct, Stud, 21 The straightness of lines, 
the planity of surfaces and other like geometrical conceptions. 

Plank (plenk), sd. Also 4-3 plannke, 4-7 
planke, 5 plane, 6-7 planck(e. Scealso PLANCH, 
[ME. plawke, a. ONF. planke (Tournai 1275, 
mod. Picard plawke, Norm, planguc) = a Planche 

120-2 


PLANK. 


plank, slab, little wooden bridge, measure of land ; 
in mod.F., a narrow strip of land=Pr. planca, 
plancha, Cat. planxa, Sp. plaucha, Pg. prancha, 
Piedm., Olt. pianca:—L. planca (post-Ang.) board, 
plank, slab (e. g. of marble), prob. f, root p/ak- of 
Gr. mAng, etc.] 

1. A long flat piece of smoothed limber, thicker 
than a Boarp; sfec. a length of timber sawn for 
bnilding or other purposes to a thickness of from 
two to six inches, a width of nine inches or more, 
and eight fect or upwards in length. 

1303 R. Brunne J/andl. Synue 5259 Pe plank pat on be 
brygsé was, Was as sledyr as any glas. «1350 Hdd. 
Palerue 2778 Hent hire vp in armes, & bare hire forp oner- 
bord on a brod planke. 1393 Lanat. ?. 72. C. xix. 34 And 
with pe ferste plaunke ich palle hym doune. 1428-9 Aec. 
St. Mary at Hill 71 Also payd for a carpenter iij dayes ijs. 
:. Also payd for a planke tijy iiijd. 1495 Wavad sec. 
fen. VET (1896) 154 Oken plankes of xvij fote long xij 
ynch brode & iiij) ynch thyke. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
flea. Vit) 118 The Frenchnien had losed the plankes of 
the bridge nere a myle aboue Bray. 1653 Watton Angéer 
x. 189 Barnacles and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat 
and the rotten planks of an old Ship. 1794 SHertmay in 
Sheridatiana 134 A plank of the old stage, on which 
Garrick had trod. 1843 P. Nicnotson Pract, Muild. 159 
The wood employed in Joinery is denominated Stuff; and 
of this there are Boards, Planks,and Battens. 1840 .Viles’ 
Register LIX. 157/2 At the extremity of the green [at 


| 


948 


4. In localuse: A piece of cultivated land longer 
than broad, a strip of land betwcen two open fur- 
rows [= F. planche]; a regular division of land,as 
distingnisbed from the irregular ridges of the ‘ run- 
rig’ (Eng. Dial, Dict.); amore or less definite 
measure of land: see quots. 

1814 Suireerr Agric. Surv. Shetl, App. v. 32 Q. Is the 
term plank known asapplicable tolands? | 4. F..conccived 
it used as a term for large regular divisions, in opposition 
to the smaller ridges of the old rig and rendad or runrig 


. divisions, 1883 R. M. Frrcussos Namdling S&. xiii. 85 ‘The 


Auburn, N.¥V.),..a large platform was erected... About 40 


long benches were constructed of rough planks for the ladies. 
1881 Youxc Avery Man Ais own Mech. $142 Planks are 
pieces of wood 11 inches in width and 24 or 3 inches thick, 
trausf, 1850 Prescott Mer IE. 166 They met with ten 
planks or bars of solid silver, each piece being twenty feet 
in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick. 

b. Without ¢ or f/.: Timber cut into planks; 
planking. 

1559 in W. Boys Sandwich (1792) 738, xx M. elme plancke 
of in and iiii ynches thicke. /déd. 739. ¢ 1882 T. Diccxs 
in A rchaologia Xb. 225 The excessiue waste of pile and plank 
in the Flemmyshe platte. 1665 Peeys Diary 7 Ang. There 
comes Luellin, about Mr. Deering’s business of planke, to 
have the contract perfected. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
ii, (1840! 30 Want of saws to cut ont plank. 1792 Wun- 
chausen's Trav. xxxili. 157 The Royal George..that fine 
old ruin of British plank. c18g0 Aadimn. Vavig. (Weale) 
238 Plank, a general name for all timber, excepting fir, 
which is from one inch and a half to four inches thick. 

c. fig. esp. in reference to the use of a plank to 
save a shipwrecked man from drowning. 

1649 G. Danie, 7rinarch., dlen, FV cecxxiti, The Planks 
Politicks make a bridge on ‘Jo keepe dry Soales. 1633 P. 
VFietcuer Pisce. Ech iv. xvi, A thin thin plank keeps in thy 
vital) breath, Death ready waits. 1659 A. Hay Diary (S.H.S.) 
123, E desired her to acquaint her father to come off upon 
y' plank of ther setting up tolleratioun in Scotland. 1690 
svar. Suarp Js. (1754) [. Sera. viii, 222 ‘This is indeed the 
only plank we have to trust to, that can save us from ship- 
wreck. 1818 Cretse Diges? (ed. 2) I. 514 “Fhough a pur- 
chaser may hoy in an incumbrance, or lay hold of any plank 
to protect himself, yet he shall not protect himself by the 
taking a conveyance from a trustec, after he had notice 
of the trust, 1866 Waitrier Left. fo Lucy Larcom 29 
God grant that in the strange new sea of change wherein 
we swim, We otill may keep the good old plank, of simple 
faith in Him? 

2. Applied to varions things consisting or formed 
of a flat slab of wood applied to a special purpose 
indicated in the context; as, a narrow foot-bridge; 
a.table or board; a hat-maker's bench or table 
which surrounds the ‘kettle’ (Zug. Dial, Diet.) ; 
also in other technical uses: sce qnots. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3740 ae planke is at a place to 
&toentre. 14930 Piller. Lyf Manhode i. xv. (1869) 11 
Vith pi yerde bow shuldest assaye if it he to Gig or if ber 
neede oper hrigge or plaunke. 1480 Caxton Caron Eng. 
clxiii. 147 ‘They lete come in the see barges and botes and 
grete plankes as many as they myght ordeyne and haue. 
1 
any day at the Plancke, and so By eeunoual exercise they 
hecome most excellent shot. 16a5 N.Carrenter Geog. Del. 
1 v. (1635) 73 Cast on a large ‘lable or planke, a little 

rtion or drop of water, 1771 Luckomer Jiist. Print. 324 
Wefore the Carriage is laid on the Ribs, [the pressman] 
besmears the two edges of the Plank..well with soap or 
grease. 2855 Booker Hist. Denton Chapel (Chetham Soc. 
No. 37) 10 Coarse stuff hats, composed of a mixture of 
foreign wool and fur, the nap being laid on at the plank. 
1875 Knicut Dict. MVech., Plank, the frame of a printing 
press on which the carriage slides. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
(ed. 7) 1]. 785 The workman .. presses it [the point of a 
hat) down with his hand, turning it..round on its centre 
upon the plank, till a flat portion, equal to the crown of 
the hat, is rubbed ont. 1888 Nicnotson Coal f'rade Gloss., 
Crowntree,a plank about 2} inches thick, and 5} or 6 fect 
long, used to support the roof in coal-workings. 1890 
Cent, Dict. Plank..4 (Riblon-weaving) The batten of the 
Dutch engine-loom or swivel-loom, 

3. +a. A flat slab of stone, esp. a gravestone. [So 
L.planca.] Obs. b. Geol, Calcareons flagstone of 
the Stonesfield Oolite beds. 

1660 Woon /i/e Nov. (O. 1E.S.) I. 345 Two stone coffins 
..without planks or covers to them. /4id., Upon most of 
those planks or plank-stones, were engraved in them, or 
embossed or convexed a cross from one end to the other, 
1691 — Ath. O.ron, TE. 384 Over his grave was soon after 
erected .. a monument of free stone, with a plank of marble 
thereon. 1871 J. Putctirs Geol. Oxford 149 We find about 
Sandford, in place of the ‘Stonesfield slate’, beds of white 
and yellow sand, sixteen or more fect in thictzness, with 
irregular lamina: of calcareous sandstone, more or less blue 
in the centre, called ' plank 4 


axtuyT Voy, If, 236 ‘The king will haue them shoote 1 


average extent of each plank was about an acre. 189a 
Cocuran-Patrick Wed. Scot. viii. 170 The ‘plank * of land 
+. was generally the same in extent throughout Orkney and 
contained 1} acre Scots or 3-32 acre English. 

5. fig. An item or article of a political or other 
program. Cf. PLatronm 7b. Orig. and chiefly U.S. 

1848 Lowett Biglow P. Poems 1890 LI. 141 They kin’ 
o' slipt the planks frum ont th’ ole platform one by one. 
1848 Boston Courter 28 Sept. 2/2 Another plank in the 
platform is, uo Cass or other plank to he added. 1856 
Flonseh, Words X1V. 86 Every suliject of the platform is 
spoken of as one of its planks; thus we read of ‘the slaver 
plank’, ‘the tariff plank’, 1884 C4r, World 12 June 433/1 
Another ‘plank ‘is the restriction of Chinese immigration. 
1891 Times 7 Oct. 10/4 It was not an admitted ‘plank in 
the Liheral platform, and (so far as I know) Mr. Gladstone 
has never promoted it or even said one word in its favour. 

6. Phrases, + Jo dring (a gun) fo plank: Fire. 
to the side of the ship; to run out (o/s.).  Jank- 
over-plank, with the outside planks overlapping, 
as in a clinker-built vessel. /’denk-upfon-plank : 
see quot. 1823. Zo walk the plank, to walk 
blindfold along a plank laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates and 
others are said to have made their captives do, in 
order to get rid of them). Also fig. 

1557 Lp. Grey in Froude Fist. Eng. VE xxxiv. 493, I 
caused the gunners to bring up their artillery to plank, and 
then shot off immediately ten or twelve times. 1776 Fac- 
congen Dich Marine, French Ferms, Border & guetn, to 
plank a ship with clench-work, or plank-over-plank. 18a3 
Crass Fechnol. Dict, Plank upon plank, is when other 
planks are laid upon a ship's sides after she is built, 1844 
Macauray Barére Misc. (1868) 262/1 1k would have been 
necessary for Lowe and Nelson to make every French sailor 
whom they took walk the plank. 1867 Suvin Sailor's HW ord- 
6h, Walking a plank, an obsolete method of destroying 
people in mutiny and piracy, under a plea of avoiding the 
penalty of murder...Also, for detecting whether a man 
is drunk, he is made to walk along a quarter-deck plank. 
1883 StEvENSON /'reas. /s/.1.i, Dreadful stories they were; 
about hanging, and walking the plank. 

7. aitrib. and Cod. 
planks, as plank-bridge, dam, -house, -tsland, pile, 
piling, shecting, -table, -limber, -work; objective, 
as plank-dressing; plank-bnilt, -sided adjs. ; plank- 
bed, a bed of boards resting on low trestles, 
without a mattress, used as part of the discipline 
of convents, prisons, ctc.; plank-hook, a pole 
with an iron book at the end, used by quarrymen, 
ininers, and others (U. S.); plank-plant, an 
Australian leguminous plant, Bosstva Scolopen- 
drium; plank-road, a road made of a flooring of 
planks laid transversely on longitudinal bearing 
timbers (U7. $.); plank-timbering, plank tub- 
bing: see quots.; plank-way, the narrow portion 
of deck between the side and the frame of the 
hatch in a wherry, ete. 

1868 Farrar Seekers ni. i. (1875) 265 To prefer a *plank- 
bed and skin and whatever else of the kind belongs tu the 
Grecian discipline. 1887 United Ireland 27 Aug.,'Yo cheer- 
fully accept the privations of the prison and its plank-bed. 
1888 Beenarp fr. World to Cloister v.113 The order. .is 
reckoned..one of the most austere in regard 10 its abstinence 
from tmeat,.. its plank bed, midnight office, and long hours 
of prayers, 1897 Mary Kincstey IV. A/rica 419 An osten- 
tatiously European *plank-built house. 1883 Grestey Gloss. 
Coad Mining, “Plank Dam, a watertight stopping fixed in 
a heading, constructed of balks of fir placed across the 
passage, one upon another, sideways, and tightly wedged. 
ie Jane Porter Sir #, Seavard’s Narr. 1.58 David 
Allwood and his family had the *plank-honse allotted to 
them, 1876 Geo. Euior Dan. Der. liv, The tiny *plank- 
island of a yacht. 1772 C. Hutton ridges 98 The piles 
are grooved.., and *plank piles let into the grooves. 1793 
R. Mytxe A'cf. Thames 31 A line of *Plank Piling 
should be run down to a little Island adjoining. 1853 
Moouie Life Clearings Introd. 9 ‘The many *plank-roads 
and railways in the course of construction in the pro- 
vince [Canada]. 1856 Otmstep Slave States is The 
first plank-road in the State of New York was laid, I believe, 
in 1844, and in 1846 there were several in operation. 1888 
Fimes 2 Oct. 11/6 Traces of old Roman plank-roads on the 
moor..not far from Diepholz, in Lower Hanover, 1789 
W. Jessor rise Fhames & Fst's (1791) 22 Instead of using 
‘Timber and *Plank Sheeting, slope the sides to an Angle 
of 45 degrees, and pitch them with rough flat Stones. 1897 
Mary Kixastev IV. A/rica 563 A few steps onwards bring 
me in view of a corrugated iron-roofed, *plank-sided house. 
1g00 H. Lawson Over Sdipratls 131 A *plank-table, sup- 
ported on stakes drivenintothe ground. 1797 Excyel. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X VIEL. 6590/2 The forests yield. .“plank-timber, masts, 
and yards. 1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss.,* Plank-timbering, 
the lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames, 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 972 There are three modes of keeping back 
or stopping up these feeders; by “plank tubbing [etc.]. 1883 
Grest.zy Gloss. Coal Mining, pias Tubing, shaft lining 
of wooden planks driven down vertically behind wooden 
crihs all round the shaft. 1887 W. Rye Nozfolk Broads 
48 How it did rain! The *plankeways, parched and dry with 


Consisting or built of | 


PLANKED. 


wecks of sun, let in the water everywhere. P. H. 
Emerson £ng. /dy?s 26 Down the river..came sailing the 
wherry. with her plankway's under water. 1890 Hosiz #17, 
China 93 Rails of bamboo ran along both sides of the plank- 
way. 1745 Frul. Siege Louisburg in W.Shirtey’s Let. (1746) 


24 ‘The French. .added to the Yop of it a *Plank-work 


icketted, to raise it to the same Ileight with the rest of the 


Vall. 

Plank (plegk), v. [f Prank s4,: cf. ONF. 
planguier = OF, flanchier to floor, plank, bridge, 
f sa planche. 

. trans. To furnish, lay, floor, or cover with 
planks. Also with over. 

£1420 Pallad. on Husd. «516 Planke hit stronge ynough 
Vinder thin nors, that hit be lyggyng softe Ynongh & harde 
ynough to stonde olofte. 1485 Wee. St. Mary at Hild 29 
In the Stable a Racke & a mawnger, and it is new planked. 
3580 Houtysano reas. Fr. Song, Plancher ou paver dais, 
to floore or planke with bourdes. 1609 Hontann Ayam. 
Marcell. 390 When he had set his ships together,..and.. 
planked them over in manner of a bridge, he passed over .. 
into the Countrey of the Quadi._ 1697 DayDEeN cE ncid 1. 21 
The Sides were planck'd with Pine. 1735 J. Paice Stone- 
Br. Thames 7 These Truss Ribs, when plank‘d over, will 
be enongh, 1842 Dickens Aimer. Notes (1850) 143/1 The 
footways in the thoroughfares which lie beyond the principal 
street, are planked like floors. 

b. To fasten or join éogether, to fasten or hold 
down, with planks. 

1854 Carty.e Fredk. Gt. xvi. vii, Boats planked together 
twoand two, 31895 7‘fes 5 Jan. 3/3 The ballast. .does not 
uppear to have been planked and tommed down. 2 

. & To place, put, or set down; to deposit, 
plant. dra/. or slang. b. To table or lay down 
money; to pay readily or on the spot. Const. 

con, oul, up. U.S. colloy. 

a. 1859 B. Brizrtey Day Out (1826) 49 So we crope up th’ 
slates, an planke ussel* deawn ut th’top. 1886 A. G. Mur- 
pock Scotch Readings (ed. 2) 6g ‘ Plank” it_on the highest 
shelf in the house. 189a [J. Lumsoen] Sheep-Acad 205 
Hastily I handed my dear lady Matty to a seat, and 
planked my own huge carcase uponanother one, 1894 Sat. 
ev. 1 Sept. 234 A desire to plank down .. University men 
in the midst of the social life of East London. 

b. 1835 Crockett Yoxr sq During the last war fhe] 
planked up more gold and silver to lend the government 
than Benton ever counted. 1835-40 Hatipurtox Clocknt, 
(1862) 376 Come into the iseter [= oyster) shop here, and 
plank the pewter. 1887 H. Freperic in Serténer's Mag. 
1. 625/1 Workman would rather plank ont five thousand 
dollars from his own pocket. 1890 ‘R. Botormwoop* 
Miner's Right x, We ‘planks down’ the dollars requisite 
for the purchase. . 

3. dechu. a. To splice together (slivers of wool) 
into rovings. b. ‘lo harden (a hat) by felting. 

1874 Kxicut Dict, Mech. 362/1 Slivers of long-stapled 
wool are planked or spliced together. 1875 /did. 1731/2 
They [hat-bodies] are planked or hardened to give them 
elie, thickness, and strength. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
(ed. 7) IEE. 1163 Breaking-/rame.—Here the slivers are 
planked, or spliced together, the long end of one to the 
short end of another. r90a Brit. Med. Frad. 15 Feb. 378/2 
After the hat is planked it contains nothing hurtful. 4 

4. To fix on a board (a fish that has been split 
open) and cook at a hot fire: see PLankep2. U.S. 

1877 Howe tts Out of Question (1882) 134, 1 suppose you 
plank horn-pout, here. . 

5. a. intr. To slecp on or as ona plank; to lie 
down on the hard ground; also fo plank it. b, 


trans, To condemn to a_plank-bed. 

wag B. Elaue /'raz, IE. 382, 1 was right glad of [a berth), 
being wofully tired, and having no mind to plank it! 
1860 Doxatpson Bush Lays 40 Through the day we will 
rough it, at night we will plank it. 1887 Six Tl. Camppet- 
Bannerman in Scott, Leadcr 15 Oct. 5 Who may be sent to 
a prison cell and planked for taking part in transactions 
which are as innocent and harmless as a meeting of the East 
Stirlingshire Liberal Association. A af 

6. ‘To exchange the separate strips or rigs of 
land of an individual owner for one compact picce 
of equal extent. North. Se. dial. 

181a J. Hexorrson Agric. Surv. Caithness 268 In many 
cases, the arable land has been pee or converted into 
distinct farms, in place of the old system of tenants occn- 
pying it in ron rig, or rigg and rennal.as it was provincially 
termed. 1871 R. Cowin, Shetd ut. viii, 158 The land {has 
been] planked orallocated in due proportion to each person. 


+Plankage. Ods. Also 5 plangage. [a. 
OF. plancage, planchage, {. planke, planche: see 
PLANK and -AGE.] Payment charged for the use 


of planks at landing-places. 

1347-8 Rolls of Parit. Wl. 22/2, Par cause de Murage on 
Kayage ou Plankage. 1483 Cad. Ane. Kee. Dublin (1889) I. 
364 Suche person and persones .. that occupieth the said 
Watyr-bailliffes planges..shall pay for plangage to the said 
Water bailliffe. ag9a in Picton £.'pood Munic, Rec, (1883) 
I. 70 [Various heads under which dues were claimed] 
Ladinge ; Measuringe; Wayinge; Grondage s Ancorage;.. 
Sea rounded groundes; Fishinges; Fowlinge; Planckage. 

+Plank-board. Os. [f. PLank s+. + Boarp 
sb. See also PLANcH-BoaRD.] A thick board 
suitable for flooring and similar purposes. 

(1394-1551: see Prancit-BoARD.} 1497-8 in Swayne Sarwan 
Churchw, Acc. (1896) 48 Plankborde ad opus de le newe 
Roff. 1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. HIE. 1139/1 The duke 
had prepared bridges made of planke boords..for his men 
to passe the ditch. 1608 Witvet /ferapla /.xod. 605 The 
ysuall scantling for the thicknes of planke boord. 1707 
Mortimer féusd. (1721) 11. 46 “Twill make good Plank- 
boards and Timber. 

Planked (plenkt), #A/.¢. [f Puank v. + -ED1,] 

1, Furnished, laid, foorcd, or covered with planks. 


PLANKER. 


1608 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv, w. Decay 958 A flying 
Bridge. .and planked Battlements On every story, for his 
Men's defence. 1651 T. pe Grey Compl. Horseman a1 

tanked flore is warmer than a paved or pitched. 1793 R. 

lying Rep. Thames 27 Voth the side Streams shou be 
shut up, with low planked Weirs. : 

2. Of fish: Cooked by being split, fastened on a 
board, and held to the fire. (/..S. 

1877 Howects Ox of Question (1882) 134 One's ideas of 
planked Spanish mackerel. 1885 Science V. 426 The 
principal dish was ‘planked ‘shad. By this process four tish 
are fastened toa board, and held towards a hot fire. Whilst 
cooking, the fish are constantly basted with a preparation 
made of butter, salt, and other ingredients. 

Planker (ple'nka1). [f. Puaxk v.+-Eni.J A 
workman who planks or kneads hat-bodies in the 


process of felting them. 

1g90a Brit. Med. Frul. 13 Feb, 378/1 In hand-planking the 
‘form’ is dipped in boiling water acidulated with vitriol, 
oo folded and vigorously kneaded by the planker’s 

and. 

Planking (plenkin), vd/. sd. [fas prec. + 
-xGl.)] The action of PLayk 2. 

1, Furnishing, flooring, or covering with planks. 

1495 Naval stee. Hen. UT (1896) 255 Laboryng & 

orkyng abought Cowchyng plankyng & laying of the seid 
grete Rokes Stone & Gravell. 1663 Gerster Corcusel (1664) 
jo Manger, Rack,and Planking of a Stable is eight shillings 
per foot in length. ¢ 1850 Rudin, Navie. (Weale) 138 
Planking, covering the outside of the timbers with plank; 
sometimes quaintly called ‘skinning. 1887 Mrs. Daty 
Digging & Squatting v0 Port Darwin possessed na suitable 
wood for planking purposes. 

2. concr. Planks in the mass; plank-work ; the 
planks of a structure; sfec. those forming the outer 
shell and inner lining of a ship. 

1751 Lasetye Weston. Br. 29 ‘The Carpenters were at 
Work on the Grating and Planking for the Caisson. 1842 
Dickens Aer. Notes ii, The planking of the paddle-boxes 
had been torn sheer away. 1871 TlowrEtes Wedd. Journ, 
(1892) 295 The promenaders..paced back and forth upon the 
planking. 190g 4. Grirrttus 50 Vrs. Public Service iii, 28 
lhere was little enough cuinfort for us subalterns—a few feet 
of planking on the orlop deck, 

3. The lagging or ‘cleading’ of a steam-cylinder. 

1875 in Knicur Dict, Mech, 1732/1. 

4. In technical senses of the verb. 

1855 Booker //ist. Deaton Chafel (Chetham Soc. No. 37) 
rr For bowing, basining, boiling and planking (hat-bodies], 
he received in 1805, cight shillings per dozen, 1883 Century 
Mag. Aug. 549/2 Cleaning the shad for planking. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss., uve ae . the felting of hat bodies by rolling 
them on a plank, and frequently immersing them in acidu- 
lated water. goa [see Pranker]. 

+5. Iarrowing or rolling of land with a plank. 

1814 M. Birkseck Notes on France 39 They then sow 
annual trefoil, which they cover very slightly by planking, 
that is, drawing a plank, on which a boy rides, over the Jand. 

6. atirié.and Comd,, asplanking-clamp, -scrow: 

see quots.; planking-machine: see quot. 
1875 Kaicur Diet, Mech., Planking-clauip,..an implement 
for bending a strake et the ribs of a vessel and holding 
it until secured by bolis or treenails. /éid., Planking. 
machine, a machine in which hat-bodies, after being formed, 
are rubbed, pressed, and steamed to give them strength and 
body. /bid., Planking-screw, an implement for straining 
planks against the ribs of vessels. 

Plankless, a. [f.Puank sé. + -Less.] Naving 
no planks; void or stripped of its planks. 

1837 Loner. Drift-\Vood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 317 Vikings 
sitting gaunt and grin on the plankless ribs of their pirate 
ships. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xxi. iv. (1872) X. 40 The 
Peasant-Noble .. clattered with his wooden slippers upon 
the plankless floor of his hut. 2 

Plankshear, -sheer, variants of PLANESHEAR. 

Plankton (ple'nktgn), Aio/, [a. Ger. plaus- 
fon (V. Hensen 188.), a. Gr. mAayxrdv, nent. of 
mAayxres vb). adj., drifling, f, mAaec@ar to wander, 
toam, drift.) A collective name for all the forms 
of floating or drifting organic life found at various 
depths in the ocean, or, by extension, in bodies of 
fresh water. Also a¢¢rib. 

1892 E. J. Bres in Jral. Marine Biol, Assoc 11. 340 
Variations of the floating fauna and flora, or plankton, of the 
Plymouth Waters. 1894 Q. Nez, Apr. 372 When the recent 
German expedition set out tostudy the blaakten or floating 
life of the Atlantic. 1899 Nature 15 June 157/1 Rich 
collections of plankton were made at all stations. 

Hence Plankto‘logy, the department of biology 
relating to plankton (Webster Suff/. 1902) ; 
Plankto-nic a. [irreg. for *s/ankdic), of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of plankton. 

1899 Proc. Zool. Svc. 1029 Most, if not all, Glodigertuz, 
are essentially planktonic organisms. 1905 Marr in Q. 
Frul. Geol. Soc. UXI. Proc. 74 Planktonic. 

Plankways, Pla‘nkwise, adv. [f. PLANK sé. 
+ -WaAys, -WisE.] In the manner or direction of 
a plank ; lengthways, 

1815 J. Saute Panorama Se. & Art l.go When cut plank- 
wise, boxwood is extremely apt to warp, unless very well 
seasoned. 1881 Hastuck Lathe Work 35 For turning the 
surface of wood chucked plankways the same tools are used. 

Planky (plenki), a fe Puank sé,+-¥.]) Of 
the nature of or composed of planks. 

ex61r Cuarman /éad x11. 442 He came before the planky 
gates, that all for strength were wrought. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan wt. 735 Darts, Fragments of the Rock, and Flames 
they throw, And tear the planky Shelter fix'd below. 

Planless (plenlés), ¢. [f. Pay sd. + -Less.] 
Without a plan; not planned; unsystematic. 
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1800 CoLertpGE Piccofom. viv. 40 Every planless measure, ‘ 


cbhanceevent.. Will they connect, and weave them alltogether 
Into one web of treason. x8sgz Bracrts Sted. Lang. 1t 
Where not stupid, how often careless, aimless, and planless ! 
1887 Hissey /folditay ox Road 69 All England was before 
Us; ours was a planless expedition. 

Hence Pla'nlessly adv., Pla‘niessness. 

1 Scott, Leader 8 Mar, 3 That large..school whose 
method scems to be to begin writing and ga_planlessly 
ahead. 1906 //idbert Frnd. Jan. 408 The planlessness of 
moral instruction in schools. 

Planned (pliund,, 797.4. [f. Phan o. + -eD 1.) 
Designed, projected, arranged, ctc.: see the verb. 

1770 C. Cnauncy Repl. Chandler's Appeal Defeudted 
(title-p.}, Objections against the planned American Episco- 
pate. 1884 Back Jud. Shaks. xii, Yhere had been a 
lanned meeting, 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's Rov, 236 

tmust have been a planned-out affair. 

Planner (pleno,. [f. Puaxz.+-er LJ One 
who plans or makes a plan; a deviser, arranger ; 
a projector, schemer; sfec. in Se., a landsvape 
gardener. 

1716 Cowrer in 1, Campbell Chase: dlors (1857) V. cxvi. 
305 This exempts yuu from the charge of being the planners 
of the treason. 1801 tr. Gadrielifs Uyst. ifush. VN. 164 
Having been for many years a planner of fashions, [she] had 
an air of smartness. 1850 1. MeCrir Jfeu, Sir A. clgnew ti 
(1852) 27 He procured the services of Mr. John Hay, late 
planner in Edinborgh. 3897 Dar/y -Veres 15 Jan. 6/4 The 
original planner of this stupendous enterprise. 

Plannet, -ett, obs. forms of Phanxer sé.! 

Planning (placnin’, 74/56. (f Puan a + 
-InG1] The action of the verb Puan 3 the form- 
ing of plans; the making or delineation of a plaa 
or diagram ; scheming, designing, contriving. 

3748 slason's Hey. Introd. 3° Actual surveys of roads and 
harbours,. .reqnire a good degree of skill both in planning 
and drawing. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ, (1857) 127 I.ct 
there be no want of thrift: let there be both planning ind 
plenty. 1897 Ruoscomye H Arte Rose Arie Go He was deep 
av saber discussions and plannings. ' 

Plano-! (pléne , used as combining form of 1. 
planus flat, smooth, level; in scientific or technical 
adjectives, denoting (a) flatly, ina flattencd manner, 
with modification of a specified form in the direc- 
tion of a plane, as flano-compresscd, -conical, 
chemisphertcal, -obconical, -orbtcular, -patellate, 
-rolund, -subcucillate; 6, a combination of a 
plane with another surface, esp. plane on one side, 
and of another surface on the other, as )’lano- 
CONCAVE, -CONVEX, etc. Also plano-cylindric, 
-ical, plane on one side and of a cylindrical form 
on the other; plano-horizontal, having a plane 
horizontal surface or position; + plano-solid 
Arith, 08s. applicd to a number compounded of 
a ‘plane’ and a ‘solid’ number, i.e. of 5 prime 
factors; plano-subulate, ofa llat awl-shaped form. 

31839 Lixptey Sc4. Bot, vill. 183 Sceds *plano-compressed 
or winged at the apex. 1681 Grew JJuseuiwe i iv. 75 
Some few are *Plano-Conical, whose Superfice is in part 
level between both ends. 1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 553 
Corallum firm; cells .. quite shallow, plano-conical. 1727 
Swiet Ard lolit. Lying Wks. 1755 VI]. 1. 114 He sup- 
poses the sonl to be of the nature of a *plano-cylindrical 
qpecalum .. the plain side was made by God Almighty, but 
that the devil afterwards wrought the ather side into a 
cylindrical figure, 1846 Dana Zoaph. (1848) 327 Cespitose, 
*pluno-hemispherical. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 
116 Vexillum, the Standard; a Petal covering the rest .. 
*plano-horizontal. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 453 With a solid 
*plano-obconical base. 1887 W. Patwos Britt. Discomypcetes 
175 Gregarious, suberumpent, sessile, waxy, *plano-patellate. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 347 Subcylindrical,..*plano-rotune 
attop. 1662 Honpes Seven Prod, Wks. 1845 VII. 67 There 
be some numbers called plane, other solids, others *plano- 
solid. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 336 Very broad explanate, 
and often *plano-subcucullate. 1760 J. Ler fadrod. Bot. 1. 
xviii. (1765) 110 The Claws *plano-subulate. 

Plano-2 (plenc), before a vowel or 4 plan-, 
combining fori of Gr. wAdvos wandering, used in a 
few scientific terms; see PLANOBLAST, PLANODIA, 
PLANOGAMETE, PLANURIA. 

Planoblast (ple‘noblest). Zoo, [f. Piano. * 
+ Gr, BAaat-ds sprout, shoot.] The free-swimming 
generative bnd or gonophore of certain Hydrozoa, 
usually a craspedote medusa or medusoid. Hence 
Planobla‘stic a., of or pertaining to a planoblast. 

1871 ALLMAN Monogr. Gymuoblastic Hydrotds 1. Introd. 
ts Planoblast... A generative bud with a structure fitting it 
for a free locomotive life when detached from the hydro- 
some. /éid., Umbrella, the gelatinous bell of a medusiform 
planoblast. 

Pla:no-co‘ncave, ¢ [f. Puaxo-? + Coy- 
CAVE.) }laving one surface planc and the opposite 
one concave, as a lens, 

1693 I. Hattey in PAi Trans. XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be.. Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave. 1807 HerscHet 
iid, XCVII, 183 The plain side of a plano-concave, or 
plano-convex lens, 1881 Le Conte SigAt 34 And one with 
excess of dispersive over refractive power for our plano- 
concave lens, 

Pla:no-convex, ¢. [f.as prec. + Convex.] 

1. Having onc surface plane and the opposite one 
convex: chiefly of lenses; also of natural forma- 
tions, as parts of plants or animals, or other objects. 

1665 Hooke JJicregr. Pref. fj, 1 fixt also with wax a pretty 
Jarge plano Convex Glass. 1693, 1807 (see prec]. 180 D. 
Stewant PAtlos. £s3. U1. vii. 330 In wooded scenes, the plano- 
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convex mirrour, which was Mr. Gray's companion in all his 
laurs, has a pleasing effect. 1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 
75 Colyledons plano-convex. 1884 F. J. Brrrtes Watch & 
Clockm, 102 \chromatic glass with two plano-convex lenses, 

b. Ofa crystal: Iaving some faces plane and 
others convex. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 209 Plano-convex.. 
when the faces are partly straight and partly uneven, as in 
the diamond. 

2. Having a flattened convex form. 

1843 J. G. Witkinson Siedentorg's Auinn Ningd. Vis 21 
The tongue’s upper surface is plano-convex, 1845 Lixpiey 
Sch. Bot. vi. (1558) 83 Receptacle plano-canves, pileaceous. 

|| Planodia (plandwdia). Surg. and Jack. [f. 
PLano- 2 + Gr, d6és way.] (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Avpos. Lex, Planodia, term for a fal-e 
passage, as may be made in stricture of the urethra in 
trealing by a bougiz, sound, or catheter. 

Planogamete plunogim/t). Lio/, [f.PLayo-= 
+ GAMETE.] A motile gamete or conjugating 
cell: also called soogamete. 1886 [see Game tel. 

Planography (planggrifi. rare. [f. L. 
flan-um PLANE + -Grariy.] The art of drawing 
planus; sfec.: see quot. 

1847 J. Dwyer Lydrandic Kagincering 131 Planography 
is another description of section introduced by... Sir Jolm 
Macneil,..which required that a vertical section. .should be 
laid down on the line af direction marked on the plan, and 
Tans, the Cuttings and Embankments plotted on opposite 
sides, 

Ilence Plano'graphist, one who draws a plan 
or nap; a map-maker, 

1859 W. M. Tuomsos Land & Beok v. xii. (1867) 627 All 
planographists of the Holy City agree chat [etc.}. 

Planometer (plingmitan. [f. as pre. + 
-METER.]  .\n accurately made flat plate, usually of 
cast iron, used asa standard gauge for plane sur- 
faces; a surface-platc. So Plano‘metry, the use 
of a planometer; the mcasurement or gauging of 
plane surfaces. 

1864 Wrester, Jtanoneter, 1875 Keigur Dict. Meck. 
1726/2 Plane-surfaces are produced by the planing. machine, 
by the file, and by grinding... For the porpuse of verifying 
their accuracy, the planumeter was devised by Whitworth. 

Planometry, irreg. form of PLANIMETHY. 

|| Planorbis (plangubis. Zoo/, [mod.L., f. 
plan-us PUANE a. + orbits ORB.) A genus of fresh- 
water snails (pond-snails), characterized by a flat 
rounded spiral shell. 

1833 Lveee Princ. Geol. 1M. 238 We find in the marls and 
limestunes the shells of the Planorbis, and other lacustrine 
lestacea. 1876 Keneden's cinint. Parasites 38 \ gasleropod 
mollusc, sinilar to a Planorbis, which lives ats a messnate in 
the body of an annelid. Cod. 1878 Brie Gevendbaur's 
Camp, Anat. 8r Vhe planorbis-like shelly of the Milliolida: 
represent the simplest condition of these forms. 

IJence Plano‘rbiform, Plano'rboid adys., resem- 
bling, or having the form of a /’/anorbis; of a flat 
rounded spiral shape; Plano-rbine a., belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the subfamily 
Llanorbine, of which /%anoréés is the typical 
venus; Plano‘rbite, a fossil shell belonging or 
allied to this genus; Plano'rbuline a., of or be- 
longing to P/anorbulina, a genus of Foraminifera 
having shells of a planorboid form. 

1856 Woopwarp JMoedlasea tit. 398 The Achatinella: are 
elongated ., and the Helices planorbuid and muttispiral. 
1879 Carpenter in Eaeyed, Brit, UX. 380/1 Remarkable 
modifications of the planorbuline type. 1895 Cawdr. Nat. 
fest, WV. 413 Shell very small, planorbiform. 

Planospiral (pléinospaieral), a. [f. PLano- 1 
+Sprraia.} = anisprrad: see PLAY. 

1868 in Mayxe Eafos. Lec. 973/1. 

Planscheour, planschour, planseour, 
planshar(e, obs. ff. Puaxcuer. Planshcer, 
planshire, obs. forms of PLANESHEAR. 

Plant (plont), sé.) Forms: 1 plante, 4-7 
plante, (4-5 plonte, 5 plantte, plaunte, plounte, 
Sc. playnt, 6 plaunt), 5- plant. [In sense 1, 
OE. plante fem., ad. L. p/anta sprout, slip, cutling, 
graft, whence also OHG. ffanza, ON. planta. 
Laler senses are affected by med. or mod, uses of 
L, planta, and by FV. p/antc, or are direct deriva- 
tives of PLANT v., or a. F. p/ant action of planting, 
plants collectively for planting out, f. planter lo 
plant.J 

I. 1. A young tree, shrub, or herb newly planted, 
or intended for planting; a set, culling, slip; a 
sapling. Oéds. or dia’, (In local use the name for 
secdling vegetables at this stage, as ‘ healthy cab- 
bage plants’, ‘ plants at sixpence a hundred , etc.) 

¢825 Vesp, Psalter cxiiii. 12 Deara bearn swe swe niowe 
plantf{e) steadelunge gesteadulfestad from augude, ¢ 897 
K, AEverep Gregory's Past. C. xlix. § 2. pe On xppeltunum, 
donne hie wel begad hira plantan and hiera impan, 03 hie 
fulweaxne beod, 13.. A. A. Addit, P. XN. 104 Pe fyrre in 
be fryth pe feilrler con ryse Pe playn, pe plonttez, be spyse, 
perez, €1386 Cuaucer IWi/e's Prod. 763 ¥if me a plante 

of thilke blissed tree; And in my gardyn planted it shal 
bee. 1400 Maunnes. (Roxb.) vi. 26 Men take plantes or 
slyfynges peroff and sett bam in oper placez, 1440 A/pta- 
bet of Tales 1, & pou sett in my garthyn a yong plante ofa 
tre. 1526 Tixvace Alaté, xv. 13 All plantes[Gr. aga dureca, 
Vulg, owmis plantatio) which my hevenly father, hath nott 
planted shalbe plucked vppe bythe rotes. 1538 CovERDALE 
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F's. avi, 2 ‘The hill of Sion is likea fayre plante |Lutiter | 
‘Der Berg Zion ist wie cin schin Zweiglein ‘|. 1573-80 Bari.r 
Ado. 2 467 A plant, the slip of a tree that was planted in the 
earth 1600 Saks, 4.1. £. 1 it. 378 There is a man 
haunts the Forrest, that abuses our yong plants with carning 
Rosalinde on their barkes. 1688 RK. Hots, devwesary UW 
86/2 Plants are young ‘Frees fit to he set. 1719 De For 
Crusee (1840) LL, 1x. 196 Some plants of canes. 

b. A young tree or sapling used as a pole, staff, 
or cudgel. Now chiefly da/, 

31397 Lanct. 2. 72 Boxve so Panne diberunr arbitrinon 
laccheth pe thridde plante. « 1450 Merlin 493 He canght 2 
plante of aa appell tre. and toke the barre in butbe handes, 
and scide he wolde make hem to remeve. ¢ 1600 Day Berge. 
Bednall Gre v. (1880) 109 An ashen plant, a goud Cudgell, 
what sho'l | call ic? te? Dayprn Ving. Georg. it. 638 
Take, Shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak And Iabour 
him with many a meee stroke. 31712 Aupison Spect. 
No. 335 % 2 Sir Roger's Servants..had.. provided them- 
selves with good Oaken Plants, to attend their Master upon 
this occasion. 1732 raza Huywoon Melle Assemblée 1.121 
This magnanimous Spaniard..having under his Habit, a 
good Sword, and a strong Oaken-Plant. 1900 M‘Ttroy 
Craiglinuié +. 54 (Ulster) The country people came pouring 
in—each man carrying his ash ‘plant. ra 

c. fig. Anything planted or springing up; a 
scion, offshoot, nurseling; a young person; a novice. 
Now rave. 

1362 Lanut. 7, PZ A.1. 137 Lone is be leucst ping pat vr 
lord askep, And cke fre playat [2.97 plante, plaunte, plone] 
of pees. 1433 Misyn f07¢ of Love 5 Vyer of fraward lufe, 
pe whilk wastis burionyny of verten, & norrysches pe plantes 
of sll vyce. rgoo-20 Duxsar Pocms Ixxxvii. 30 Gret Gude 
we graunt that we Jive Jong desirit, \ plaunt tu spring of 
thi successioun, 1648 Gace Mest fad. 175 ‘The Tnquisi- 
tion .. considering them to be but new plants oseth not 
such rigour with them. 1706 Punic, 2éavd, figuratively 
«a young Man or Maid, 1812 Sforting Wag. NXANIN, 188 
Nplant from Hristul, a youth of tremendous power. 

3. A member of the lower of the two series of 
organized living beings, i.e. of the vegetable king- 
dom; a vegetable; generally distinguished from 
an animal by the absence of locomotion and of 
special organs of sensation and digestion, and by 
the power of feeding wholly upon inorganic sub- 
stances, (=:mod.L. Aézaéa in botanical use.) Often 
popularly restricted to the smaller, esp. het baccous 
plants, to the exclusion of trees and shrubs. 

1ggt Fuencr dderladp Aij, V¢ knowlege of plantes, herbes, 
and trees. 1567 Marina Gr. /orest 20 b, Plauts be sorted 
and deuided into three parts: the first is the Herbe: the 
seconde the Shrab: the third the ‘Tree. 1696 Puituries 
fed. 5), @Vant,a Natural Mody that has a vegetable Soul. 
1704 J. Hares Ler. Zeckn, Los.v. The Learned and Ex- 
perienced Hotanist, Mr. John Ray, gives us the following 
Characteristick Notes of the Chief Kinds of Plants. 1748 
Gray -lldance 1 Sickly Plants betray a niggard Marth. 
1776 Wrinnine Brit, Mants1zyo) 1b. 180 Betla, Flowers 
male and female on the same phint. 1830 J. G. Srrete 
Sylva Brit, 36 Vhe original dimensions of this venerable 
plant. 1884 J. ‘Tair Adind fn Matter (1892) 81 Plants, be- | 
cause itis their nature to produce leaves, may, by an over. | 
plus of food, produce nothing else. 

b. fig. 

1594 Shans. Aid. 74, wv. iv. 395 Vhe Parents line, whore 
Children thou hast butcher'd, Old barren Phints, to waile it 
with their Age. 1844 Extnson Lect, Dag. daver, Wks. 
Bohn) EE. 300 Government his Deen a fossil: it should Le 
aphint, 1869 Lecny Axrof. Mer, Wi, 41 Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil piint from the 
Roman soil. ; 

c. Sometimes applied to the leafy or herbaceous 


part of a vegetable. 

1693 Evutys De da Quint, Compl. Gard. VU. 1g4 Lecks oe « 
Replanted in the Month of May, very deep in the Marth, to 
make their Stalks and) Plants thick and white. 

IT. Chiefly from PLanxt v7. 

3. collect. A growth of something planted or 
sown: a crop. 

1832 Teg. Sudsé. Hood 199 ‘To insure a good ciop of burley 
and a kind plant of clover. 1846 Fraud. A. Agric. Soc. VIL. 
1. 238 The promising plant of wheat which covered it was 
laid .. by the rough weather. 1898 River Haccaky in 
Longm, Meg. Oct. 523 Vhere way avery full plant of 
swedes, which would have produced a fine crop. 

b. asir. Growth. /u plant, growing, in leaf; 
to lose plant, to die off, dwindle away ; fo Jarl 7x or 
atiss plant, to fail to spring from seed, 

1844 Prd, KR. Agric. Soc. Vi 4 Clover ., if sown 
oftener it is apt to fatl in plant; and even when in plaut it 
is not very productive unless highly manured. 1847 {dé 
VIELE tt. 291 The spaces in the. turnips, which have missed 

fant, are filled up with transplanted swedes, 1852 /d/d. 
5 ith, 1.58 The wheat often loses plant in the spring. | 

4, The way in which any one plants himself or 
is planted; footing, foothold, pose. 

3817 Sporting Mag, L. 2 The wide area between his feet, 
when in a standing position, gave him so firm a ‘plant’, if 
T may so say. 1889 Mac. Alag. Mar. 277/1 ‘Vhere was 
doggedness and obstinacy in the plant of the figures. 

5. A deposit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters ; e//ipt. 
an oyster which has been bedded or is intended for 
bedding, as distingnished from a native, U.S. 

6. The fixtures, implements, machinery, oud 
apparatus used in carrying on any industrial pro- 
cess. (In Great Britain rarely with @ or /.) 

1789 Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France 1.133 The ground was 
destined to the pinposes of eatensive commerce, but the 
appellation of a plant gave me much disturbance, from my 
inability to fathom the meaning. 1838 Cre Eng. 5 Ares. 
Grul. 1. 2390/2 There was very little ei of trans. 
ferring these implements (technically called the Plants from 
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one contract to another, 1867 W. W. Savin Coal § Coal. 
mining 110 Tn Durham and Northumberland a single 
* plant‘ of pits and engines will work the ground for a mile 
or two on each side. 1882 Hugincer 24 Feb, 133f/2 The 
plant includes one steant crane, three steam Uavelling 
cranes. asteam fire-engine,asteam pump, two steain hammers, 
seven steam engines, tiree boilers, and a few hundred nail- 
making machines. 1894 Mestn:. Gas. 30 Apr. 5/1 Six plants 
in the coke region of Pewnsylvania are now in operation, 


b. fg. The instrementalities employed in carry- 


ing on spiritual or intellectual work. 

1861 Lu. Linpsay Serpticisnr 341 We must take stock 
here, likewise, of our spiritnat plant, our intellectual capital. 
1881 Nation (N.V.) NANI 437 The college is to him 
a sort of industrial enterprise, ..and the professors are part 
of the plant, 1887 Ch. Simes 21 Tan 54/3 The policy of 
increasing the plant of the Roman Catholic body here .. is 
suill pursued. 

7. (f Phant v.8.] A hoard of stolen goods ; also 
the place where they are hidden. 7hieves' slang. 

1796 Grose's Dict. Vulg. 1. (ed. 3), Péaut, the place in the 
house of the fence, where stolen goods are secreted. 1812 
J. Vaux flash Dict sv Any thing hid is called, ¢4e 
Plant, such article is said to be é Aland: the place of con- 
cealment is sometimes called “re Adané, us‘) know of a fine 
plane’; that is a sceure hiding-plice. To spring a plant, 
is to find any thing that has been concealed by another. 
To vise the plant, is to take up and remove any thing that 
has been hid, whether by yourself or another, 1837 J. D. 
Laxe Mew S. Wales W532 He had found, to his astonish- 
ment and disappuintient, that some person liad sprain 
the plant—a cant plirase for discovering and carrying olf 
property which another person bas stolen and concealed. 

8. A scheme or plot laid to swindle or defraud 
a person ; an elaborately planned burglary or other 
form of theft or robbery. (The notion appears to 
be that of a trap or snare carefully planted or laid in 
the ground and covered up.) Sharfers’ slang. 

1825 C. M. Wistmacoir Ang. Spy t. ogr A regular plant 
te clear ine ont, 1836 Diewtns $4, Has, Greenwich air, 
The ‘plant 'is successful, the bet is made, the stranger of 
Course luses. 1837 — edz. xiviii, {T's a conspiracy’, said 
Hen Men. '.V regular plant’, added Mr, Hub Sawyer. 
1860 tiEN. V. ‘Tuomrson Audi Ade VL calitin reg When 
the classes who live by warfare with suciety, lay a deliberate 
scheme hy which an honest man's house is tu_be entered, or 
his pr perty carried off, it takes at the Police Offices the 
title of a‘ plant, 1884 Ped? Mall G, 20 Fel. 4 He. .charges 
2 Blackburn with having, in language, which has recently: 
Levome parliamentary, ‘put up a plant’ ow his innocent 
youny friend. 

9. [f£ Peaxr z. 2¢.] Aspy, adetective; a picket 
of detectives. slang. 

1812 Sporting May, XXXIN, 210 He suld forged notes to 
a plant [zefe A person sent for the purpose of detecting 
him} which led to his untimely end, 1880 Daily Pol. 
26 Nov., At Shepperton Lock the keeper... cautioned the 
defendant as he was going through the lock to take care, as 
there wasa ‘plant out that night. ed. A plant set to 
detect motorists travelling at illegal speed. 

LIL. atirid, and Comd. 

10. a. Simple attrib., as A/atecentre, -covering, 
sdfsease, -egg, ~ferment, felish, -forut, -growth, 
-hingdom, -life, -moventent, -name, -ornanient, 
remains, -spectes, spirit, -wealth, Db. Appositive, 
as flant-aucestor, ©. Objective and obj. gen., as 
plantdispersal, -droppcr, -eater, -ealing, -forcer, 
growing, -huuting, -naming, -worship, ~tor- 
shipper; plaut-learing, feeding, stimulating adjs. 
d. Instrumental, as p/ant-clothed, egrowit adjs. 

1876 HL. Seinen J’rinc, Sociol, 1. xxiii. § 181 Now ifan animal 
teanrded as original progenitor, is therefore reverentially 
treated; so... may we expect the *plantancestor will be, 
1894 Geol. Wag. Oct. 473 The Carboniferous “plant-bearing 
strata of Roberts’ valley. 1894 Board cleric. Circular x. 4 
‘These traps..should be pass close to the [hup] hills ur 
*plantcemres. 1880 A, Ro Watrace fst Lye 250 Vruits 
eaten by birds afford a means of *plant-dispersal. 1862 HT. 
Serscerk #7rst Princ. uw xiv. & ro Among animals the 
flesh-eaters cannot exist withuut the *plant-caters. 1684 T. 
Berner ZA. Barth 1197 ‘This is not necessary in *plant- 
eges or vegetable seeds. 19778 [W. Marsuate] Asuntes 
slgric, 23 Oct. an. 1775, The manure is, equally incorporated 
with the “plant-feeding stratum, 1899 Daily News 22 Feb. 
6/3 ‘The belief in “plantfetishes, wherein’ the informing 
spirit or ghost occupies the place of natural property. 1875 
Besxeit & Dyen Sachs's Bot, 130 Vn the same manner, 
from a morphological point of view, stems, leaves, hairs 
roots, thallus-branches, are simply members of the “plan 
form. 1902 Daily CAron. 29 Apr. 3/3 ‘The wild *pkint- 
grown embankments of railway cuttings. /4/d. 10 July 3/4 
Means. .fur restraining injurious ‘plant-growth or for dis 
posing of an insect pest. 1878 Hookkr & Batt Warocca 
346 Ball enjoyed a capital day's “plant-hunting at ‘Tangier. 
1884 R. Forxarn /'%ané Lore ititle-p.) Folk-Lore of the 
*Plant-Kingdom. 186z H. Srencen “frst J'rinc. us, viii. 
§ zo’ Plant-life is all directly or indirectly dependant on the 
heat and light of the sun. 1894 Persian Pict. 183 A 
luxuriant plant-life covered every stem and log. 1594 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad W134 Awaine [Zoophytal, which in 
our language signifieth as much as “plant-lining creatures. 
1878 Britten & Hottanxo (dite) A Dictionary of English 
*Plant-names. 1898 M.A. Buckatast er £ len, Archit,26 The 
acanthus .. was the favourite *plant-ornament with the 
Greeks and Romans. 1880 A. R. Wateacr /si. Live 195 
Proofs vf a mild Arctic climate, in the abundant *plant- 
remains of East Siberia and Amurland. 1876 H. Srexcer 
Princ. So tol, w xxiii. $182 No explanation of the conceived 
shape of the *plantspirit.  /é/d. § 183 "Plant-worship, .. 
like the worship of idols and animals, is an aberrant species 
of ancestor-worship, 1883 Century Alag. Sept. 720/2 ‘Vhe 
ormament which we have derived from Chaldean “plant- 
worshippers, 

e. Special Combs.; plant-bed, a slratum con: 
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‘ taining fossil plants; plant-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Chrysomelide, leeding on plants, a leat- 
beetle ; plant-breeder, one who cullivates plants 
with the object of improving existing varieties, 
or producing new ones; plant-cane, a sugar- 
cane of one year's growth; plant-cutter, (c) 
a passerine bird of the S. American genus Phyio- 
foma, having the habit of biting off the shoots of 
plants; (4) 1S. /ist.,( p/.) rioters in early times in 
Virginia, who systematically cut down the tobaeco 
plants; plant-feeder, any animal that feeds upon 
plants; plant-food,a substance, or the substances 
collectively, on which plants feed; the food of 
plants; plant-marker, a small tablet of wood, 
zinc, lerra-cotta, etc., set in the ground beside 
a plant, and bearing itsname; plant-of-gluttony, 
rendering of Gael. Zs-a-chraors, name for the dwarf 
comel, Corvus sueecica, the berries of which are re- 
puted to stimulate the appetite (77eas. Bot. 1866 
s.v. Cornus; + plant-plot, a nursery for young 
plants; plant-tin, a tinned vessel for carrying 
plants, a botanical case or vasculum, 

1881 Kep. Geol. Hxplor, No Zealand 48 ‘Vhe Mataura 
series in the Hokaniui Hills overlying the *plant-beds. 1816 
Kiray & Se. Aatomod. xxiii, (1818) 11. 321 Vhe beautiful 
tribe of *plant-beetles (Chrysomela, Fo). 1793 Euwarcs 
HW, fadies M1, ¥. i. 210 *Plant-canes in this soil .. have been 
known in very fine seasons lo yield two tons and a half of 
sugar per acre. 1802 Lavan Ge. Synops. Birds Supp. Ut. 
212 *Plant-cutter, 1894 in Nuwi Dict. Birds 730. 1887 
Mowoxey Foreshy HW Afr. rer Virgin forest soil is con- 
sidered best... becuuse it contains sufficient “plant-food. rg0z 
Westin. Gas. 17 Jone 12/2 ‘Vhere ts no substance so rich in 
plant-food as the carcass of ananimal. 1610 HoLLaxp Cau. 
dows Brit, 4637) 100 Vrilutes also were imposed ..for Corne- 
grounds, *plant-plots, groves or parks. 1611 Sreep YAeat. 
Gt. Brit, xsi. (1614) 45/2 From Creekelad a towne in 
Wiltshire, the Academie was translated unto Oxford, us 
unto a plant-plot, both more pleasing and fruitfall 1896 
Darly News 12 Dec. 6/2 In the winter there is no occupation 
for "plant-tin or insect-net. 

+Plant, s/.2 Obs. Also 4-6 plannte, 5-6 
plante. [ME. pla iute, a. F. plante:—-L. planta 
sole of the foot.] The sole of the foot. 

1382 Wye Acés iii. 7 Anoon the groundis and plauntis 
eloss ov sulis] of him be suddid to gidere 3 and he lippinge 
stood, and wandride. 1483 Caxton Gokd. Ley. 15/2 Fro the 
plante of his foot vnto the toppe of his heed was none hole 
place. 1580 Sipxty /'s. xvui. x, My heeles and plants ‘Thou 
didst from stumbling slip sustaine. 1620 B. Jonsos Wasgue 
of Oberon Wks, (Rildg.) 584/2 Knotty legs, and plants. of 
Clay, Seek for case, or love delay. 1655 tr. Con fist. 
Francjon st. 24 Vefore you put the Tron to the plant of his 
Feet, give me a cord. 

+ Plant, s6.' Obs. rare. (a. ¥. plant, in obs. use 
, aaa 5 

the gronnd-plat ofa building; also, the foundation, 
or ground-worke of a building; also, a planting’ 
(Cotgr.), f. stem of A/anter to plant. Cf. It. planta 
a ground-plan.] A ground-plan. 

1624 Wonton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 256 Much less upon 
a bare ave thereof, as they call the Scbiographia or 
Ground lines, 1665 J. Weus Stone-ffeng (1725) 20 The 
outward Circle of Mr. Jones his Plant No. 6 of the Ruins. 
(hid, 25 ‘The Pant of the main Structure is in Diameter, 
one third Part of the Diameter of the whole Extent, or 
Circunvallation. 7 

Plant (plunt), 7. Forms: a. 1 plantian, plon- 
tian, 2-4 plant(i)en, 4-5 plau-, plawnte(n, 4-6 
plante, 5 plonte, plaunt, (5 Sc. playnt, 8 plaint), 
s— plant. (OF. Alavtian, ad. L. Alantdre to plant; 
fix in place: cf. Phany sd.) The sense-develop- 
ment agrees in the main with that of F. planter 
(rath e.) GL. plantare).] 

I. To plant a thing in or on a place. 

1. frans. To set or place in the ground so that it 
may take root and grow (a living tree or herb, 
a shoot, culling, root, bulb, or tuber; sometimes, 
a seed; also, by extension, a crop, 2 bed of flowers, 
a garden, vineyard, orchard, forest, or other col- 


lection of plants). 

6825 esp. Psalter ixvix.g [Ixxx.8] Wingeard of Agyptum 
‘On atirdes awurpe deode & plantades hie. ¢8o7 K. ALtrrev 
Gregory's Past. C. si, 292 Ve underfeng Ba halgan gesaim- 
nunga to plantianne & lo ymbhweorfane, swix se ceorl ded 
his ortgeard, ¢ rove sViraic Gem, xa. 33 -Vbraham pa plant- 
ode anne holt. c1200 Mices & Virtues 51 Vs 3eplanted 
an iblesced treu awidde Sare hali chereche. «1300 Cursor 
A. 8239 (Cott.) All frutes he plantede in pat place. ¢1380 
Wrene Sef Ws. TE. gt Plaune pou a vine. ¢ 1400 
Mavnnew. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 He gert plant perin all maner 
of erbez. 1526 Tixpate1 Cor. iii, 6-7, 1 have planted; 
Apollo watred .. Nether-is he that planteth eny thynge 
nether he that watreth, 31697 Drevpen Virg. Geary. IV. 25 
Plant.. Wild Olive Trees, or Palms, before the busie Shop. 
1752 Hume Liss. § Treat, (177 VTL 334 There are many 
edicts of the French king, prohibiting the planting of new 

| vineyards. 1849 Lyrion Cartons u. iti, You can plant a 
very extensive apple-orchard on a grand scale. 1868 . 

Victoria Life Hight. 19 Each of us planted two trees, a fir 
and an oak. 4 , 

b. To introduce (a breed of animals) into 2 
| country; to deposit (young fish, spawn, oysters) 
in a river, tidal water, etc.; to naturalize. 

1899 19/8 Cent, Sept. 4o5 Brought from the Pacific and 
‘planted’ in the Great Litkes, these steel-heads ate the most 
piized of all the Salmonidae, 1903 Davis Chron, 25 Mar, 
gf2 Mr. Henry Merman Kater... in. 1839 chartered. the 
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Euphrates for the purpose of planting blood horses in 
Australia, 

e, /%ant out, to transfer from a pot or frame to 
the open ground; to set out (secdlings) at intervals, 
so as to afford room for growth. 

19793 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 54 When they {plants} 
are planted out, after once hoeing, they will take care o 
themselves. 1846 J. Baxter Libm, tract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 
323 Ihe more tender kinds should not be thinned till some 
time after they have been planted ont. 1858 Geenny Gard. 
Every-day Bk.179/1 Plant out all the sorts and sow once or 
twice uthers to succeed, ; 

d. intr. Of seed: To grow into or form plants. 
Cf. Pant sé.) 3. from which this is perh. directly taken. 
1849 Jrul. K. leric. See. X55 Phe seed was put in 

precisely the same as fin] the preceding year, but it never 
planted so well. : 

2. ‘To insert, sct, or place firmly, to fix i or ox 
the ground or any other body or surface; ta set 
down or upin a firm position; to put or fix in 
position ; to post, station, 

1382 Wyenr 2s. xclii. [xciv.] g Fle that plauntide the ere, 
shal he not beren? c1qso /vve Covkery-dks, 98 Make faire 
lowe coffyns,and couche pis stuff there-in, And plonte pynes. 
aboue, ¢1470 Gol. 4 Gaz. 312 Thai plantit doun ane paily- 
eoun. 1598 Barret Pheor. Warres tu. i. 36 Wee is to be 
taught how to plant his pike on the ground. 1687 A. Loven 
tr. Thevenot's Trav, ut. 26 The Banners which the Banians 
had planted on the top and highest Branches of it. 1712 

. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 89 lo the .. Point of 

ntersection, plant the Stake H. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5248/2 
Ile planted the British Colours on the Castle. a 171g Apui- 
SON Nosamond wv, vi, Or this right hand performs its pait, 
And plants a dagger in thy heart, 1849 Macaunay //ést, 
Eng. ix. VM. 485 As soon as the prince had planted his foot 
on dry ground he called for horses. 1853 Kane Grénoe!e 
£xp. xi, (1856) 82 ‘Yo plant an ice-anchor, a hole is cut 
obliquely to the surface of the floc. 1874 Burxanp Jy dérie 
xv. 227 Planting her elbows on her knees. 1892 FE, Retvis 
Honteward Bound 263 Asthe bull passes him, he hasto plant 
these two darts at the same time in the back, and jump aside. 

b. To put or place (artillery) in position for 
discharging. + Zo Alan? a siege, to lay siege. 

1s60 Das tr. Séedfane’s Comm, gorb, Plantyng your 
ordenaunce here and there on your walles and Bulwarkes. 
1568 Grarton CAyon. 1. 748 The Capitaines..planted a 
strong siege, and enuironed it round about. 1604 FE. Grime 
stone édist. Siege Ostend 214 Vhe siege being planted 
before Escluse. 1688 R, House elovioury tit xvii. (ROAD) 
140/2 Plant a peece, is to order it for it discharging that it 
may do service or execution, 1748 dnson's Voy. it. vill. 

82 Four swivel guns..were planted at the mouth of each 
fanel, 1862 Caruyte Predh. Gt. xi. iil, (1872) V. 39 Cannon 
with case-shot planted themselves in all the thoroughfares, 
Sig, 650 Fucer Pisgah. i. 1 ‘This cavill is not planted 
particularly against my indevours. ee 

e. Tostation (a person) ; esp. (in slang or vulyar 
use) to place for a surreptitious or wiavowed 
purpose; to post as a spy or detective. 

1693 Even Dela Quint. Compl. Gard. W.16 The Person 
must be dispos'd and planted near his Tree, in such a 
manner as to stand firm. 3706 J. Drake Secret Meni. 
Earl of Leicester Pref, The guard of his own creatures, 
spies and dependants which he had planted about her, 1764 

‘oate Patron in, Wks. 1799 1. 353 Intelligent people are 
planted, who will bring me..a hithtul account of the 
process, 1977 Watson PAirp Ff (1793) 1. vit. 333 He 
planted strong guards along the banks of the river. 1842 
Conpen in Morley Lé/ ix. (1902) 31/2 He was planted (to 
nse a vulgar phrase) upon we by his party. 1892 Zancwatt, 
Bow Mystery 15x You plant one in my house to tell my 
secrets to Wimp, and you plant one in Wimp's house to 
tell Wimp’s secrets to me. 

d. refl. To place, station, post, fix oneself; to 
take np one’s position. 

1703 Rowr Udjss. mt, £1362 Remember well to plant thee 
at that Door, 1754 Cutatuam Lett, Vif hcie ve 34 Open 
your chest, place your head upright, aud plant you well 
upon your legs. 381g Scotr /vanhee iii, One grisly old 
wolf-dog alone. .had planted himself close by the chair of 
state. 387r L, Srepurs Player. Kur, (1894) til. Sy [They] 
persisted in planting themselves steadily in some safe nook. 

3. To found, establish, institute (a community 
or society, esp. a colony, city, or church). 

897 [see sense 1}. rg5s Epes Decades 160 That they 
myght in this prouince plant a newe colonie or habitation. 
1601 RK. Jounson Aingd, & Comnrw, (1603) 146 This hapencth 
by meanes of the Grimme Tartar, that will neither himself: 
plant townes to dwell! in..nor suffer the Russie..to people 
those partes. ¢1656 Bramnace Nepéic. jii.153 Planting and 
ordering schools for the education of youth. 1676 1. Marien 
AL Pailip's War (1862) 40 In three and twenty Towns, 
there were Indian Christian Churches Planted. 1700 Prior 
Carmen Seculare 44 Let him unite his Subjects Flearts, 
Planting Societies for peaceful Arts. 19745 De Fou's dug. 
Tradvsnian (1341) IL. xlic 134 Planting colonies in New 
Jeisey, Pennsylvania, and Carolina, 1878 Mactear Celts 
v. (18791 83 They planted monasteries under abbot-bishops 

b. ‘Fo settle (2 person) in 2 place, establish as 
a settler or colonist. (Cf PLrantation 4.) 

a@1z00 Cursor Af, 8033 (Catt.) Passed war a thusand yere, 
Sin pai war planted in ar place. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii, 
(Panius) 452 Sut(h}faste hirdis, pat hs pe playntic in 
hewine reme to be bettir and happliare. ¢ 1425 Ang. Cong. 
fred, 24 We, as largh man & good prynce..owr lond falke 
wyll setten & planten scemnly yn bys lond, nowe & ecuer, 
1535 Coveroace 2 Naw, vii. 10, | wyll appoynte a place, 
aml wyll plante them, that they maye remayne there. _a@ 1568 
Satir, Poens Reform, xii. 89 tn jour tolbuth sic pre- 
souneris to plant. 1607 R. Tinnane in Capi. Smith's Wks, 
(Arb.) Introd. 38 Wee are safelye arryued and planted in 
this Contreye [Virginia], 1672 Petty Pol, Amaé, (1691) 44 
In some Counties, as in Kerry,..few English were ever 
planted, 1719 Pe For Crisoe (1840) 1. ix. 156 My being 
planted so well in Brazil, 1870 Frenman Vorne, Cong. 
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(ed. 2) I. it, 1 Teutonic soldiers planted as colonists by rhe 
Roman government. 
e. ref. To cstablish oneself, settle. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 98, To sette and plate 
himselfe there. 1699 Bentiry Phal. 152 The Zancleans 
invited the remainder of the Milesians to come and plant 
themselves in Sicily. 1871 Freeman orn: Cong. 11876) 
IV. xviii. 230 Benedict, a monk of Auxerre, who planted 
himself in solitude among the wild forests by the Ouse. 

+d. adso/. or intr. To torm a colony or 


colonies ; to colonize; to sctile. Ods. 

1535 Stewarr Cron, Scot. 11. 459 How King Gregoure 
with his Power passit in Fyffe..and plantic and plencist as 
he passit. xggs W. Watri man “ardle factions 1. iii, 36 
Thei..made themselues cotages, and began to plante in 
plompes one by another. 16ag Lacon Mss. Mantations 
irk. 534 [f you Plant, where Sauages are, dae not onely 
entertaine them with rifles, and Gingles; Pat vse thei 
justly, and gratiously, 1725 Di For Var rota Werk’ 
(t8g0) 139 It sues they are resolved to plant there. 

4. To put, sel, or place 7 some loval position; 
to lucate, situate; in Au. Af/e. situated, ATsa fics 

1558 Act x “Liz. e148 4 Faire large townes..as weil 
planted for cloth making as the sayd towne of Goddelming 
or better. 1576 Fiesixc /anopl, Apist. tro In them [ plane 
my chiefest pleasure. 1624 Wotton ctechit.in Netig. (1651) 
205 «kh Town... finely Inult, but foolishly planted. 1650 
Fuurer Pisgah 1. i 5 Some perchance will place their 
scorn, where they ought to plant their wonder. 1856 Sraxity 
Stuad & Lal, iv, (1858) 226 [fF Neby-Samwil be the high 
place of Gibeon, then Mizpeh which Dr. Robinson planted 
there, must be sought elsewhe.c, 

5. Various fg. uses derived from prec. senses. 
a. To implant, cause to take root and spring up 
or grow; to introduce, eg. an idea or sentiment 


in the mind. 
141g Hloceneve To Sir YX. Odedcrstls 68 Plante in thyn 
herte a deep contricioun. 1g29 Mort Osadoge 1. Wha 
143.2 God. .ener shall kepe in bis church the right faith and 
righte heleue by the helpe of his owne hande that planted 
it, 1§38 StarKiy fxegdaned i ity Vhes vertites. by the 
bunfyte and powar of nature in hys hart ave roryd aud 
plantyd. 1709 Sunuie Zatlers No. 77 2 2 Vhat noble Vhirst 
of Fame and Repniation which is peared in the Hearts of 
all Men. 1878 Macuesr Celts v. (1879) 75 It was bis great 
ainito plant the truth in the minds of his hearers. 
b. To fix, settle, establish firmly, as a principle, 
opinion, doctrine, religion, practice, or the like. 
t529 More Myadoge 1. Wks, 159 8 Naw were..y" pointes 
of Christes faith .. knowen, ax J saye and planted before. 
1570-6 VamraRpE Seramd. Ment (1826) 167 At variance 
with that opinion which Leland would plant. 1638 Junn‘s 
Paint. Ancients 309 VM the history doth bat once beginne 
to plant her image in our imagination. 1726 Di For 
fist, Devit 1. & (1840) 5 [Vhey] planted religion in thore 
countries. 1857 Livincstoxe 7raz, vi. 13 Christianity, as 
planted by modern inissions. 
e. ‘To establish or set up (a person or thing) iu 
some posilion or state. 
ais6z G. Cavenpisi fF edsey (1893) 230 Sir, ye do entend 
to delyver them (the keys).. and to plant an other in my 
rome. 1577 ff. de Liiste’s Legendarie Giv b, Therof ensued 
the order..established in the Kings council..wherein the 
Queene mother was planted vpright. 1588 Suaks. £. 2. 4. 
1. i. 165 Aman in all the worlds new fashion planted. 1593 
— Rich If, v.i.63 Thou which know'st the way ‘lo plant 
vorightfull Kings. 2622 Freicuer & Mass. Spas. Curate 
0.i, He wonld entreat your care To plant me in the favour 
of some man, 1622 Misstioes /rce f'race 97 ‘They do 
what in them lyeth to plant their owne Draperies, and 10 
supplant ours. 1874 S$. Cox filgr. Ps, ito Planting himself 
on his halsit of crying unto God in bis cistresses, 
Q. tntr, for reff. 
1580 Sinxiy 7s. xxv. vil, Such as keep His covenaunt, 
Aud on His testimonys plant. 1594 Witton: Avisa xiv, 
v, No reason rules, where sorrowes plant. 


II. With the place, ete., as object. 
6. a. To furnish or stock {a piece of land) with 


growing plants. 

ts85 TV. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Moy. te avicz b, he 
earth is carried into it and planted with all sorts of excellent 
feuteful trees, 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's fica vitl, 303 Vhe 
citie of Hochin .. ts now planted with date-trees. 1697 
Duvoex Virg, Georg. Ww. 17t With wild Thyme and Sav'ty, 
plant the Plain. 1838 Dickens Vick, Vick tt, It is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather that they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegetation 
of the original brick-field. od. He enclosed a piece of 
the common and planted it with firs. 

b. To furnish or provide zk a number of 
things set or disposed over the surface. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander 3146 Pe sepulture of a sire... Was of 
an athill amatist..Plantid full of palmetres & many proud 
fowles, ¢ 1470 Flenay Wadlace vi. 345 Vhat playntyt thar 
feild with tentis and pailgonis, 1588 Suaks. 777, 40. iii 
62 ‘Thy Temples should be planted presently With Flornes. 
1638 Sir ‘. Hernert Zrar,. (ed. 2) 113 Vhe Portugall.. 
built a strong castle here, planted it with seventeene cannon 
«and a thousand musquets. 2711 Annison Sfect. No. 159 
P38 A vast Ocean planted with innumerable Islands. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. vo 1. 556 A battery was planted with 
some small guns taken from the ships. 

c. ‘Lo furnish a district w7é settlers or colonists ; 
to colonize or settle; to stock <#// inhabitants, 
eattle, cle. 

¢ 1608 in Bucelench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) J, 75 The 
necessity of planting Leitrim with the greater part of Eeitish, 
21677 Hare Prim. Orig. Manu. vii 195 He..grants that 
Iceland, and some part of Groenland were visited and planted 
by Ericus Reffus. 1762 Gentl, Mag, 101 We cannot spare 
people to plant those islands, 1869 Rawiinson Ane. 7 ist. 
32 Planted it [Media] with citiex, 1904 Dundee Advert 
5 July 6/3 The other 23 States being... thinly ‘ planted ' with 
horned animals ‘ 


PLANTAIN. 


td. To furnish ‘a vacant church) zwz¢/ a minister. 
Se. Obs, 

1574 in Row é/ist, Airé (Wodrow Soc.) so ‘That vackand 
Kirks be planted, and stipends assigned to them. 1583 
Steppes staat, clus, it. (1882) 87 Most churches are planted 
and fraught with single reading inhidsters, 1721 Woorow 
flist. CA. Scot. 1. iu. 11g The Bishops are appointed to 
plant the Kirks which have vaiked since the Year 1637. 

ITI. Colloquial uses, of slang or vulgar origin, 

7. To deliver (a blow, stroke, thrust) with a 
definile aim; to cause to alight or fall. ‘So F. 
planter un souftel sur...) Lugitistic slang. 

1808 Sforting Mas. XXXIL 76 Golly made play, and 
planted two other blows on bis adversary's head. 184g 
Manevee 2. Wihdnar vxvi, 1 planted a stomacher in his 
Hfth braton, 1883 FF. Mo Prarn Condrad. xxii, You know 
how to plane a straight blow just where itis mest telling. 

ae 


s Martin Meark-all Wij lh, feo dant, to hide. 
ne Qct, Cant. Crew, Manz, to ley, place, or hide, 
EDA Mads. Tongue, 1812 Jo. Vaux ilash 
‘o hide, or conceal any peron..is termed 
planting him. 1827 P. Cunxsinceas WS. Wades TL. sai. 
bo! Pat Bill has pleted it" (bid i), 1837 J.D. banc Vos 
Wades Wh 31 Vhey..observed the robbers pliant or concest 
a quantity of the property, of which they had just plundered 
the cottage. go Sidney feradd 1a Feb. Convey ing horses 
out of the way, or planting them, as it is technically called, 
woul a reward is offered for their restoration. 1g02 Jaa 
Chron. eg Dee. s/f Ube plunder was * phuited " under the 
floor of a restawant in Geelong. : an ‘ 

8. ‘To place (gold dust, ore. ete.’ ina mining claim 
in order (o give a false impression ot its productive: 
ness; to tsalt’, Goddallvetny slang. 

1850 Raab Gead si, 4. This dust is from Birmingham, 
and either Australian or natural, Aed. Ube man planted 
tt for you. 1886 PL Charsn Mer CAua sic ze Nt salted 
claim’, a‘ pit! sold fora £10 note in which a ntugget worth 
afew shillings had before Leen * planted“. 

b. ‘Vo plan or ‘get up’ by fraudulent methods; 
to devise as a ‘ plant’ or fraudulent scheme. 

1892 faily News 27 May 3/4 Mr. Keay maintained that 
the aflair wits plated ‘between the uve brothers, the Indian 
resident having ..oppottunities to carry out that object. 

10. To abandon. [Ch ¥. planter 47.) 

[1814 Scot Haz. lili, And so he glided off and left ine 
plautée hi.) 1821 Uvron Puan ut iv, But one thing's pretty 
sure: a woman planted | Voless at once she plunge for life in 
prayers) After a decent time imnst be gallanted. 1852 
Hosxyws Zicdfa 18 Here 1 was, fairly planted, at che first 
onset. 1858 Hose LY Shedicy EL. 399 For some six years 
«he makes her a most exemplary busband ; and then, all 
at one, he plants her; plants her at once and for ever. 

Plantable (plantab'l, @ [ff PLayt o. + 
eABLE, CE It, fpiantadite.)] Capable of being 
planted (in various senscs of the verb}; fit: for 
planting or cultivation. 

1675 Livetsn feree itzz9) 14 Roots of any plantable Fruit. 
1699 Dameter oy, Horn 58 The Land as you go farther 
from the Sea, becomes of a wore plantable Mould. 1707 
Mortimer f/esé. 4721) LL 17 Taking of such up is are of 
a plantable size from Hedge-rows andl Woods. 

Plantad (plealdéd), ade. toad. [fo 1. planta 
the sole of the foot + -ad: ch Dextran.) To- 
wards the sole of the foot. 

1808 Bacct. vy Muse ude Votions 448 A general surface that 
is concave poy litead or plantad, and another surface thar is 
convex rotulad. /é#¢, ‘The motion poplitead or plantad, 
commonly called flexion. . 

+ Plantage. Ods. [a. F. flav/age plantation 
(1427 in Godefroy Com/.), 1. péruter to plant: 
sce PLant 7. and -aGe.) 

1, The cultivation of plants; planting. 

1632 Liincow raz. t.14 There are neither Cornes, nor 
Wines, nor Village, Plantage, or Cultivage. 1688 R. Hote 
elomory Ww. viii, (Roxb.) 328,2 All such as trade in tillage of 
Land, pasturage, or feeding of cattle or plantage in orderings 
of orchards and Gardens. F 

2. Plants in the mass; vegetation. herbage. 

1606 Snaks. 7. & Cr ou. ii, 184 As tre as stecle, as 
plantage to the Moone: As Sunne to day: as Turtle to her 
mate. 1825 Soutuny Vale Paraguay 01.22 To clear a circle 
there, Aud trample down the grass and plantage round, 

Plantaginaceous (ple ntidzinéifas), a. Bot. 
[f. mod. Bot. 1. /7antaginaces: see -aceorvs.] Of 
or pertaining to the natural order P/antaginacer’ 
or Plantaginew of herbs, of which the typical 
genus is //antago, PLANTAIN |, 

Mod. Littorella isa plantaginaceous genus. 

Plantagineous, a, /'o/. = prec. 

1858 in Mayne E.vpos. Lea. 973/21. 

Plantain ! (plesntein, -tén), Forms: 3 plaun- 
tein, 4-eyne, -oyne, 5-eyn; 4-5 plawnteyn(e ; 
4 planteine, 4-6 -ayn(e, 5-6 -eyne, 6-7 -an, 
-(a}ine, 6-9 -ane, 7 -in,-en, 7- plantain; also 
6 playntayne, 8 plaintain. [MIE a. OF. plan- 
tain, -ein:—L. plantagin-ent (nom. flantago) plan- 
tain, app. from the root of f/anta sole of the foot, 
in reference to its broad prostrate leaves: cf. the 
OE. name wegérdde, OHG, weeds eita, WAYBRESD 
or -BREDE (I. érdd, Ger. dreit tread)4] 


ESSN 


PLANTAIN. 


1. A plant of the genus //anago, esp. the Greater 
Plantain, P. mayor, a low herb with broad flat 
leaves spread out close to the ground, and close 
spikes of inconspicuous flowers, followed by dense 
cylindrical spikes of seeds. 

fe 1265 Moc.in Wr.-Walcker 559/27 A rnoglesa, plauntein.] 
1386 Cuavcer Can, Feo, Pret. & 7. 28 His forheed 
dropped as a stillatarie Were ful of plantayne [2. #7. -eyne, 
-eyn, ayn, pleintein) and of parituric. 139° Gower Conf, 
EFI. 131 The tenthe sterre is Almareth.. His Ston is Jaspe, 
and of Planteine He bath his herbe sovereine. “¢1400 
res aue's Cirnrg. 351 Distempere it wib be iuys of lactuce 
& plaunteyn. c1qgo Promp. Fav. 303/t Planteyne, or 

lawnteyn, herbe, Alantege. 1§16 Grete flerbal ccexiiv, 
Pe aes or weyhrede. .is an herbe that y* greke callarno- 
glosse. It is called also... grete plantayne, and groweth in 
moyst places & playne feldes, 1577-87 Hotixsnen Chron. 
1. 9/2 A kind of herbe like vnto plantine. 1588 Sutaks, 
£4. £.1 4.74 Or sir, Plantan, a plaine Plantan. 1612 770 
Noble Ai il. 61 These poore sleight sores Neede not a 
plantin, 1617 Morysox /f/n. ou. 51 Those of Paduoa [are 
said] to love women with little brests, which makes their 
women use the juyce of Plantane to keep them from growing. 
1736 Bawtey Housch, Dict. s.¥., The leaves of plantain are 
good for all sorts of ulcers, and for cicatrizing such as are 
old, 1872 Oxtver Alem, Bot. 1, 222 The Seeds of Greater 
Plantain are a favourite food of cage-birds. : 

b. With defining words distinguishing specics 
and varieties. 

The chief are Greater Plantain (see above); Broad-leaved 
P., Plantago maxima; Hoary P., ?. media; Buck's-horn 
or Ffart‘shorn P. (Star of the Earth), ?. Corenopus; Rose 
Pp, P. major var. rosea; Seaside P., 2. maritima; Long, 
Narrow-leaved, or Ribwort P., 2. dauceolata, 

1516 Grele Herbal ccexly, Delanceolata., .Longe plantayne 
is good agaynst fystales, yf the iuce be put in them dyuers 
dayes, it healeth and sleeth them, 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. 
laili. 92 We call the fourth [kind]... Sea Plantayne,  /éid, 
Ixiv. os We may also call it Hartes horne Plantayne, Bucke- 
horne Plantayne, or Coronop Plantayne, 1629 Parkixson 
Paradisi Inxxv. 352 Plantago Rosea, Rose Plantane .. is 
in allthings like vnto the ordinary Plantane or Ribworte.. 
but. .hath..a thicke long spike of small greene leaues vpon 
shart stalkes. 1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece i. i. 325 That Herb 
which is called Kose Plantane, or by some, Star llantane. 
1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmristr. 103 And plaintain ribb’d, that 
heals the reaper's wound. 1862 Miss Prart #Zower, PLT. 
259 Plantago media (Hoary Plantain) .. “Phe leaves make a 
good astringent lotion. 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex, Plantago vir- 
ginica, the white plantain or ribwort. 

2. Applied with defining words to other plants 
resembling the plantain: as Bastard Plantain, /7- 
niosella aquatica; Water Plantain, Alisa Llan- 
tago; Lesser Water Plantain, -f. Ravzenciulius; 
Least Water Plantain, ? = Sastard Plantain ; 
White Plantain, (?) Graphalium americanum, 

1538 ‘Vursxer Lifellus, Alisma dioscoridx ., officinis & 
herbariis plantago aquatica..nostratibus water plantane or 
water waybrede, 1579 Lancuam Gard. ffealth (1633) 496 
Falling euill, drink the leaues, roots or buds of water 
Planten, 1597 Gersrne Herbal i. xciv. 343 folosteum is 
alsy called... Spanish hairie sinall Piantaine, or flowring sea 
Plantaine. 2687 J. Cravron in Pad. Frans, XLT. 145 
They use also the Guafaliwn Americanunt, commonly 
called there White Plantain. 1760 J. lew fa/red. Bot, App. 
23 Plantain, Least Water, Limeselia, Jbid., Plantain, 
starheaded Water, Adisma, 1806 Gacedteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 
3460/1 Alisma ranuncidloides, or lesser water plantain, 1861 
Miss Prater flower. PZ EV. 134 Common Mudwort.. is 
sometimes called Bastard Plantain, 

3. altrib. and Comb. as plantain leaf, hence 
plantain-leaved adj.; plantain lily, a plant of 
the genus /uxkta; plantain shoreweed, /i//o- 
vella lacustris; plantain-water, a decoction made 
from the plantain. 

1sg2 Sitans. Rom. & Ful. ii, 52 Romeo. Your *Plantan 
leafe is excellent for that. £e#. For what FE pray thee? 
Romeo. For your broken shin. 1747 Wrstey Prin, Physic 
(1762) 37 A spoonful of the juice of Nettles and Plantane 
leaves. 1789 J. Pinxincton View Deréysh. 1. 395 *Plan- 
tain-leaved Sandwort. 1882 Garden g Sept. 22511 This 
*Plantain Lily should be grown by everyone asa pot plant 
1879 Prior Plaat-names (ed. 3), *Plantain-Shoreweed, a 
weed of the plantain tribe found beside lakes and ponds, 
1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 25/2 They washe 
it with *Plantine-water. 

Plantain 2 (plentem, -tén). Now Oés. or rave. 
Forms: 6 plantayne, -in, -yne, 7- plantain. 
[a. obs. F. plaatuin (16the. in Godef.), plantoine, 
used beside platane, ad. L. platanus plane-tree, 
Patan, of which there wag also a med. or early 
mod.L. by-form p/antanus: cf. PLantats 3.] The 
Plane (Platanus orientalis). Also aitrib., as 
plantain leaf, tree. 

1535 Coveruate £cclus. xxiv. 14, | am exalted like as a 
plantayne tre (Vulg. plafanus] by the water syde. 1553 
Brrnor Q. Curtius Lviij, The riuer was shadowed ouer 
wyth Plantyne and Pople trees | platant guogue et populi). 
1608 Torskie Serpents (1658) 711 To Plantain-leaves [platan? 
ramis| the Sparrow did her young commit. 1791 Gitrin 
Forest Scenery t. 291 In Vurkey itis common to see inferior 
buildings raised around the bole of a large plantain. 184 
Borrow Sibie in Spain xliv, In the streets of Aranjuez, cal 
beneath the mighty cedars and gigaatic elms and plantains 
which compose tts noble woods, 

Plantain 3 (ple‘nte'n, -tén). Forms: 6 platan, 
6-8 plantane, 7-8 -an, -aine, -ine, 7- plantain, 
(7-8 plaintain). [In 16th e. platen, plantante, 
ad. Sp. pidfano, plintano, in same sense, identical 
in form with pidtano, pliniano plane-tree: sce 
Prantatn 2, PLaTAN, Prane 54.1 
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There is no similarity of aspect or nature between the plane- 
tree and the plantain (a fact noted already by D’Acosta in 
1590), so that no reason appears for a transfer of the name 
fram the former to the latter. It has therefore been 
suggested that in this sense séifano was a corruption of 
some native name. And, in fact, the plantain or banana 
appears in Ant. Biet's Galibi Dictionary of 1664, and again 
in that of 1763, as fadatana, in Raymond Breton’s Carib 
Dict. of 1665 as ‘Badiéfana, grosses bananes’, and in the 
Arawak lang. as prdfane, Viut there appears to be no 
material fur determining whether these are native words, or 
merely corruptions of the Spanish, ‘Fhe Tupi name of the 
fruit is pacova.) 

1. A trec-like tropical herbaceous plant (Afisa 
paradisiaca) Closely allied to the Banana (.1 sapi- 
catum), having immense undivided oblong leaves, 
and bearing its fruit, for which it is extensively 
eullivated, in long densely-cluslered spikes. 

Musa paradisiaca and M. sapientunt (the Banana), if 
really distinct species, are very closely allied, and some of 
their numerous varieties are scarcely distinguishahle. “The 
names Alan/ain and danana are tes imperfectly differen- 
tiated. In the West Indies, Western Africa, etc., danana is 
applied to the forms with a purple-spotted stem, and a 
smaller and more delicate fruit, which is eaten raw; 
while the name A/anfain is given to those with larger and 
coarser fruit, which is cooked as a vegetable; but in India 
this usage is reversed, séantaix being the general name: 
see Yule /fobson-Fobson. In Vrench, danane is the general 
name for both; so éananier a banana. or plantain-tree. 

faggg Eurn Deeades 11. 197 (tr. of Ktalian version, 1534, of 
Oviedo's Spanish, 1526) There are also certeine plantes 
which the christians caul Platani. 1589 Parr tr. Afen- 
doza's Hist, China (akl, Soc.) 11.330 Orange trees, siders, 
limas, plantanos, and palmas, 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 
xv txix. 1497 Fhey of Brassile call the tree Paquouere and the 
fruit Pacova, Oviedus and Acosta call it Platanus, for what 
cause is not knowne. 1760-72 tr. Juan § Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) 1. 74 The most common of all are, the Alatanos... 
Fhese are of three kinds, ‘Phe first ts the banana,..the 
second, .are the daminicos, .."(Vhe third are the quiacos,] 

r604 E. G[rimstoxe] 2'Aeosta's Hist. fudies w. (Hakl, 
Soc.) 1. 241 The first that shall be needefulle to treate of 
is the Plantain, or Plantano, as the vulgar call it, ..'‘The 
reason why the Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name) was, as in other trees, for that they have 
found some resemblance of the one with the other, even as 
they called some fruites prunes, pines, and cucumbers, being 
far different from those which are called by those names in 
Castille. 1615 G. Saxnys Yaz. 121 Plantains, that have a 
broad flaggy leafe, growing in clusters, and shaped like 
cucumers. dé, 289 A grove of Plantines. 1657 Licon 
Barbadtces 81 The Bonano differs aothing from the Plantine, 
in the body and leaves, but only this, that the leaves are 
somewhat lesse, and the bodie has here and there some 
blackish spots...This fruit is of a sweeter taste then the 
Plantine.. we find them as gocd to stew, or preserve as the 
Plantine. .. ‘his tree wants a little of the beauty of the 
Plantine. 1697 Damerenr Fey, (1699) 316. 1698 Frver Ace. 
HE dudia & P. 19 Lower than these, but with a Leaf far 
broader, stands the Curiuus Plantan. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World 1.234 They handed up to us a green stem of 
aplantane. 1852 Tu. Ross //uabolit's Trav. ¥. vi, 205 An 
acre planted with plantains produces nearly twenty times 
as much food as the same space sown with corn, 1882 
Garden 22 July 65/2 A large specimen of this fine Plantain 
is now flowering in the Victoria house at Kew. 

2. The fruit of this plant, a long, somewhat pod- 
shaped or cttcumber-like, fleshy fruit (botanically 
a berry) ; it forms a staple food of a considerable 
part of the hnman race within the Lropics. 

185 Even Decades 197 This cluster owght ta bee taken 
from the plant, when any one of the Platans hegynne to 
appere yelowe. 1628 World Encomp., by Sir F*, Dsake (aki. 
Soc.) 142 Fruit which they call Azgo.., but it is no other 
than that which the Spaniards and Portingalls have named 
Plantanes. 1634 Sir T. Herserr #rav, 183 Pananas or 
Plantanes. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 311 The Plantain I 
take to be the King of all Fruit. 1698 Fryer dee. #. fadia 
§ P. 40 Bonanoes, which are a sort of Plantain, though less, 
yet much more grateful. 1740 Jounson Life Drake Wks. TV. 
418 Ripe figs, cocoes, and plantains. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World 1.343 Loads of horse-plantanes, a coarse 
sort, which grows almost without cultivation. 1860 F. 1. 
Cowetn in Life & Lett. (igo4) 167, 1 generally keep to 
plaintains, which are like a very poor pear, grafted on a 
potato. 1875 J. ‘Tuomsos Straits Malacea 8 Of the pisang 
ur plantain... there are over thirty kinds of which the 
Pisang-mas, or galden plantain,..though one of the smallest, 
is nevertheless, most deservedly prized, el Mary Kincstey 
W, Africa 38 Along the Coast, and in other parts of Africa 
the coarser, flat-sided kinds of banana are usually calte 
plantains, the name banana being reserved for the finer 
sorts, such as the little ‘silver banana‘. 

8. Applied with defining words to ether plants 
allied to or resembling the plantain; as Bastard 
Plantain (see quot. 1866); Wild Plantain, (2) 
the Indian Shot or Plantain-shot (Canna tudiea); 
(4) the Manilla [Temp plant (Afasa lextilis). 

1756 P, Brownr Yamatca 365 Wild Plantane Tree. This 
beautiful plant grows wild in most of the cooler mountains 
of Jamaica, 1866 7ycas. Bot., Pastard Plantain, fVeliconta 
Bihaé, 1885 V.avv Brassry Fhe Trades 181 Fven the 
hardy wild-plantain (Canna indica) with its brilliant yellow 
stem and scarlet flowers ,. was reduced to a bare stem and 
branches. 


4, atirtd. and Comd., as plantatn-drink, -garden, 
-leaf, -stalk, -tvee; plantain-cutter, plantain- 
eater, a bird of the genus A/usophaga or of the 
family Afusophagide, a Totraco; plantain- 
meal, the powdered substance of the dried fruit 
of the plantain; plantain-shot, a name given to 
Canna indica, the Indian Shot (see quot. 1750) ; 
rlantain-walk, a plantation of plantains. 


PLANTATION. 


1663 Bovie Uses Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii, 100 In the 
Barbada’s they have many Drinks unknown to us; such 
as are Perino, the *Plantane-drink [etc.]. 1801 Latuam 
Synops. Birds Suppl. U1, rog *Plantain-eater,.. This beauti- 
ful bird is found on the plains near the borders of rivers in 
the province of Acra, in Guinea, and is said to live princi. 
pall: on the fruit ofthe plantain, 1866 Owes Vertebr, Anim, 

1. 12 Musophagide ..Touraco or Plantain-eater. 1697 
Dameier Voy. (1699) 167 ‘Phese wild Indians have .. good 
*Plaintain-Gardens; fur Plantains are their chiefest food. 
1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylon 37 le eats ona green *Plantane- 
Leaf. 1859 Lane IWand. India 305 Portions.. were distri 
buted on plantain leaves toeach guest by the Brahmins, 1871 
Kincstey Ad Last xvi, Why should not *Plantain-meal_be 
hereafter largely exported for the use of the Kinglish working 
classes? 1ggo G. Hucues Bartadecs 168 ‘The flowers are 
sueceeded by small capsule, each inclosing a round black 
hard seed, as big as swan-shot. From these, and the make 
of its leaves, they derive the name of *Plantain-shot. 1613 
Purcnas ilgrimage (16141700 The Ganga. .with * Plantaine 
stalles hitteth cuery one, 1640 Parxtsson heal. Bot, 
x01 Ixix. 1495 Afusa arbor, The Indian Figge or *Plantaine 
tree. 1769 I. Bancrort Guiana 29 The Plantin ‘Tree is 
natural to America, 1660 Hickerixciut. Zamaica (1661) 25 
The *Plantane-Walks are usually made choice of, for such 
Nurseries. 1812 S. Rocers Codemius Poems (1839) 44 
Thro’ plantain-walks where not a sun-beam plays. 

Plantal (plantil), a. Now rare. [f. Pranr 
+ -AL, after animal.) Pertaining or relating to 
a plant; vegetable; used by [lenry More and 
other Platonists to translate Gr. purinds, applied 
to the lowest and simplest kind of life in living 
beings: sec qnots, 

1642 H. More Song of Soul i. i. i. xv, When to plantall 
life quick sense is ti'd.  /éfd. 1. iii 1. ix, Three centres 
hath the soul; One plantall hight. 1656 — Eathus. Tri. 
3 A man differs in them little from_a Plant, which there- 
fore you may call the Vegetative or Plantall faculties of the 
Soul. 1659 — owort. Sod i. i. 328 The same .. made 
him surmise that the most degenerate Soules did at Jast 
steep in the bodies of Trees, and grew up meerly into Plantal 
life. 1678 Cuowortn /atel/. Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth 
athelstick form..concluded the world not to be an animal, 
.-but onely one huge plant or vegetable, having an artificial, 
planzal, and plastick nature. 1736 H. Brooke Unir. Beanty 
1, 273 Wide o'er the bank the plantal reptile bends, Adowa 
its stem the rooty fringe depends. 1789 T. ‘Tavor fyoclus* 
Coma V1, 288 A plantal nature, sal a power of acting on 
body, which is denominated gutixor, when it enters the hinar 
globe, 1816 — in Pamphieteer VIN1. 461 Wholly changed 
.. into a plantal condition of being. 1889 N. S. Sater in 
deans he Oct. 19 Some forms range through a great 
variety of physical and plantal conditions, 

Plant-a‘nimal. Now rare. [a. early mod.L. 
plantanimal, invented by Budé (Budzeus, 1508 in 
dnnot, in Pandectas) to render Gr. (adpurov. Cf. 
G. phlanzenthier.] 

1. "A zoophyte or ‘animal plant’. 

1646 Sir T. Browne / send. Ef. 134 Though plant animalls 
doe multiply, they doe it not by c cohatenatae in a way 
analogous unto plants. 16§1 J. Flreake] Agrifpa's Ore. 
Philos. 188 In Elements there are five kinds of mixt bodies, 
viz. Stones, Metals, Plants, Plant-Animals, Animals, [a 1677 
Hace Prin, Orig. Alan. 1. ii. 47 Animals..that are almost 
in the nature of Plants, called Zoophyta or Plant animatia.| 
1707 Curios. in tlusb. §& Gard. 87 A Zoophyte, that is,a 
Plant-Animal. 1853 Zoologi?st 31. 4054 The plant-animals 
of the sea are revealed to us in all their loveliness. 1879 
tr. Maeckel’s Evol, Man |. viii. 196 Plant-animals (Zoophyta) 

+2. A plant-like animal growth. Ods. nonce-tse. 

1663 Dovie Usef Exp, Nat. Philos. w App. 346 Hartshorn 
.. grow’s to a considerable bulk like a Vegetable, and is 
(unlike most other Hornes of Animals) at certain set Periods 
of time, deciduons..this Plant-Animal (if 1 may so call it) 
does [etc.} ; 

+8. fig. A dull, inert, or stupid person. Ods. 

1673 S*too Aint Rayes 40,1 suppose Trans does not think 
himselfa plant-animal. 1687 M. Cutrrorn Notes Dryden 
i 4 Ufthou art not the dullest Plant-Animal that ever the 
Earth produced, all fetc.} 1706 Hearne Collect. 25 Oct. 
(O. 11.5.) }. 298 He being but a degree froma Natural, and 
upon y# Account. .stiled the Plant Animal. 


Plantar (plenlas), a. Anat, [ad.L. plantaris 
adj., f. planta sole of the foot.] Pertaining or re- 


lating to the sole of the foot. 

1705 Parups, Jantar, belonging to the Sole of the Foot. 
1743 A. Mosro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 69 The two plantar 
Nerves, 1831 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 11. 10/2 Ht 1s well 
known that the horse supports himself on the plantar surface 
of the coffin bone only. 1872 Wusprury Afyofogy 18 The 
dorsal and plantar aspects of the limb. 


|| Plantarium. O%s. rare. Also anglicized 
as Plantary. (L. plan/drium (Plin.), f. planta 


aslip, young plant.) A nursery ground; also fg. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Seminaryes and plantaryes of 
pride and luxury, 1664 Fveryn Sy/va (1776) 38 A very 
small Plantarium or Nursery, will in a few years, stock a 
vast Extent of Ground. 


Plantation (plentéfan). [ad.1. plantarion- 
emt planting, transplanting, n. of action f, plafare 
to plant; see -aTion, Cf. F, plantation (1486).] 

1. The action of planting, the placing of plants 
in the soil so that they may grow. Now rare. 

¢14sa Mireur Saluacioun 1065 Aarons gerde frnctified 
without plantacioune. 1612 Cart. Suit 3fap Virginia 16 
In Apaliten begin to plant, but their chicfe plantation is 
in May. 1667 Mitton 7. 4. tx. 419 In Bowre and Field 
he sought, where any tuft Of Grove or Garden-Plot more 
pleasant lay, Thir teadance or Plantation for delight. 1724 
Swirt Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. tt. 129 The manifest 
defects in the acts concerning the plantation of trees, 1816 
I. Taytor in Pawphleteer VIUL 469 She instructed the 
Eleusinians in the plantation of corn. 


PLANTATION. 


b. fig. The action of establishing or founding 
anything, e.g. a religion; the implanting (fa 
quality) ; tthe laying out (of wealth). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 13 Those instrnments, 
which it pleased God to use for the plantation of the faith. 
1620 If, Brount Hore Subs. 327 The place where holinesse, 
and religion, ayined to haue their principall plantation. 
1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 183 Heaven and Nature 
concur in the plantation of that quality [fortitude] in the 
hearts of men. 1795 HMorstey Serm, (1811) 247 The planta- 
tion of churches and the propagation of the gospel. 

ce. The settlement of persons in some locality ; 
esp. the planting of a colony ; colonization. 

1586 J. Hooxer ///s?. /re/. Ep. Ded., Not for anie religion 
or plantation of a Commonwealth. 1610 T. Beenne- 
nasser (title) A Direction for the Plantation in Ulster. 
1610 (Z/?/e} A trne and sincere Declaration of the Purpose 
and Ends of the Plantation begun in Virginia. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del, 1. xiii. (7635) ars The first planta- 
tion of Inhabitants immediately after the Deluge. @1645 
Haanoton Surv. Wore. in Wore, Mist. Soo Proce. We 317 
Before theyre plantation in Worcestershire they weare of 
Rageley. 167a Perry Pol. Anat. vii, The old protestants 
of Quen Elizabeth and King James's plantation..did not 
much love the new English, who came over since 1641. 
1788 Priesttey Lect. //tst. 11. xvi, 143 Before the discovery 
of America and the plantation of our colonies, the interest 
of money was generally twelve per cent. all over Europe. 
1870 Atheneum 23 July eB Plantation meant the 
establishment of Englishmen as landowners in Ireland, the 
extermination of native proprietors, and the reduction of 
the inhabitants at large to slavery. 

2. An assemblage of growing plants of any kind 
which have been planted. 

1§69 eii9 Prizy Council Scot. 11. 32 Destroy and put 
away .. all biggingis, munitionis, plantationis and commo- 
diteis within and about the same. 1649 Buitie Aug. Jurproz. 
duipr, (1653) 157 So thou must go on thronghont thy whole 
Plantation, 1658 Sir T, Baowns Gard. Cyrus i, Which 
was no ordinary plantation, if..it contained all kindes of 
Plants. 1741 Compl, Famt-Prece u. iii. 4og Make Planta- 
tions of the Suckers or Cuttings of Goosberries, Currants, 
and Rasberries. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Outon, About 
October all their leaves die away, which has occasioned 
some to think all the plantation [2.¢. onion-bed] Jost. 1846 
J. Baxtrr Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 71 Culture, &e. of 
the Common Artichoke. .. I also prefer one single row to 
a regular plantation or bed, on account of the better admis- 
sion of light and air. 

b. Now, esf., a wood of planted trees. 

1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. v. iv. 15 You will have 
the true Plott of your Ground, or Park, or Wood-land, 
or Plantation. 1739 Grav Let. Poems (1775) 71 On either 
hand vast plantations of trees, chiefly mulberries and 
olives. 1806 Gazetteer Scotd. (ed.2)s.v. Lhanbryd, & plain 
. covered with corn, grass, or plantations, 1846 M¢Cuttocu 
Ace. Brit. Emptre (1854) 1. 546 During the last halfeceatury, 
many very large additions have been made to the planta- 
tions of Scotland... The total woodland must, at this moment 
. considerably exceed 1,000,000 acres. 

+3. fig. That whieh has been planted, founded, 
or settled, as an institution, a mission station. O/s. 

1570 Foxr 4. § AV. (ed. 2) 1053/1, 1 take it [auricular 
confession] for a plantation, not planted by God in his 
worde, 1653 I, Cinsennacer Cath, éffst, 83 The Apostles 
amongst themselves were equall, and their severall planta- 
tions coordinate and equal. 1yoq Newson Fest. § Fasts 
vii. (1739) 90 Both [were] sent down by the Apostles to 
Samaria, to settle the Plantations Philip had made, 

b. An oyster-bed: see PLhant v. 1b. 

1891 W. K, Brooxs Oyster 127 Before the bottoin was 
laid out in private plantations, there were very few persons 
living there. ‘ 

4. A settlement in a new or conquered country ; 


acolony. Also gery Obs. exc. Hist, (Cf. 1.) 
Chiefly those formed in the New World, and onthe forfeited 
lands in Ireland ; also, the ancient colonies of Greece, etc, 
1614 Sytvestea Bethulia’s Rescuc 1, 385 (Bees) Else-where 
to plant their goodly Colonies; Which keep, still constant, 
in their new Plantation. 162a Carr. Smity (/ft/e) New 
Englands Trials. .. With the present estate of that happie 
Plantation, begun by but 60 weake men in the yeare 1620. 
1635 Pacitr Christianogy. 1. ii. (1636) 86 In America, there 
be diverse Plantations of the English, Dutch, and French. 
21656 Ussira Ann, vi. (1658) 169 Heraclea, a plantation 
of the city of Megara, @1687 Petty ol. Ariih. Pref, 
Treland and the Plantations in America..are a Burthen 
to England. 769 mas Lett. i. (1820) 6 A new office 
is te biistied for the business of the plantations. 1800 
Corgnnoun Comm. Thames xi. 328 All goods of the pro- 
duce of Ireland, and the British Plantations. 1865 MeaivaLe 
Rom, Emp. V1IL, ixiii. 42 Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester. 
+b. A company of settlers or colonists. Oés. 
1647 Strarytron Fevenal 231 Ascanins .. carrying forth 
a plantation of men, ..fonad a white sow with 30. pigges 
sucking her. 1651 Hosses Leviath, u. xxiv. (1839) 239 Those 
we call plantations, or colonies. .are numbers of men sent out 
from the commonwealth, under a conductor, or governor, to 
inhabit a foreign country, either formerly void of inhabi- 
tants, or made void then hy war. a@173g Burnet Own 
Trae (1823) U1. 321 (an. 1682) This revived among them [the 
gentry] a design. .of carrying over a plantation to Carolina. 
‘e. To send (prisoners, etc.) to the plantations, 
i.e. to penal serviee or indentured labour in the 
colonies, ‘a method of treating criminals of all 
kinds mnch in favour during the.17th century’ 
(C. H. Firth in xg. Hist. Rev., 1889, 335). 
Asthe labour was chiefly on the plantations in sense 5, the 
phrase tended to be associated with that sense. " 
1650 Acts Parl, Scot. (Recd, ed.) V1. 1. 745, To deliver 
unto M* Samuel Clarke, to transport to Virginia, goo 
prisoners of the Scots [taken at Dunbar]..according tosuch 
desires as shall bee made by anie who will carrie them to 
plantations not in enmity to this Commonwealth. 165§ 
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DMercurius Politiens 24-31 May, Divers persons. .who were 
in the late rebellious insurrection, were to be sent away to 
the foreign plantations. ¢1664 in Burnet Own Time un. 
(1724) 1. 209 If his Majesty had any such intention, he 
Gaald rather choose to be sent to a plantation. 1760 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1. 73 Will the law suffer a felon sent to the 
plantations, to bind himself for life ? a Macautay &/st, 
Eng. v. 1. 660 Some of them had been hanged: ..and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. 

5. An estate or farm, esp. in a tropical or sub- 
tropical country, on which cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
eane, coffee, or other crops are cultivated, formerly 
chiefly by servile labour: see PLANTER 4. 

1706 Prituups, Plantation, a Spot of Ground in America 
for the planting of ‘Tobacco, Sugar-canes, &c. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) 1. xi. 180, 1 had ..two plantations in the 
island. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 85 A person.. 
devised to trustees..a plantation in the island of Grenada, 
upon trust. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Aoer, 11. 143 They 
were seized upon hy two slaves of the neighbouring planta. 
tion. 1898 Besant Orange Girl w. xxv, In Virginia every 
estate is a plantation... with its servants and slaves. 

+6. That on which any strueture is planted; 
a base, a foundation, a platform. Ods. rare. 

@ 1680 ButLea Rew. (1759) I. 352 Vou had better under- 
take to find out a Plantation for Archimedes his Engines 
to move the Earth. 1688 Cart. J. S. fortification 69 
Platforms. .are the Plantations where the Guns are laid. 

7. attrib. and Comtd., as (in senses 1, 2) Alantation- 
hoe, -making; plantation-like adj.; (sense 4) 
plantation-aloe, ¥ -cause, t clerk, +-land, -sugar; 
flantation-buill adj.; (sense 5) Plantatton-coolte, 
-dance, -howse, -mansion, -negro, -slave, style; 
‘t plantatiou-nere, an acre in plantation-measure; 
= the Irish acre; + plantation-measuro, the 
variety of land-measure formerly used in the plan- 
tations of Ireland, in whieh the acre contained 
7840 sq. yards; plantation-mill, a mill suitable 
for use on a plantation, for crushing oats, ete. ; 
+ Plantation Office, early name of the Colonial 
Office; plantation song, a song of the kind sung 
hy negroes on the American plantations. 

1771~a lrish Act 11 & 12 Geo. JH, & 21 § 5 Any bog of 
less dimensions than ten *plantation aeres. 1766 Conip/, 
Farmer s.v. Purging, The Succotrine aloes should always 
he preferred to the Barbadoes, or *plantation alocs. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4541/3 The Ship Rolland .., *Plantation. 
built. ¢1744 in Hanway Trav, (1753) 11. 1. xii. 68 Any 
other British or plantation-built ship. a@xgig Buexer 
Own Time ul. (1724) 1. 298 There was..a *Plantation- 
cause at the Council board. 1684 FE. CuamBercavnr 
fres, St. England u, (ed. 15) 241 Ricard Savage, *Planta- 
tion Clerk. a 1860 Ain, Ssurn Loud, Med. Stud, (1861) 10 
He was about to practise his *plantation-dance up-stairs, 
and ., the ceiling might come down. 1766 Compl, Farmer 
s.v. Lucern, Before that time the flat *plantation-hoe may 
be used. 1722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 283, I came to the 
*plantation-house. 1639 /rish Actis Chas. J, sess. tt. ¢. 6 
§ 2 Towns, villages, hamlets, lands,..usuatly called *planta- 
tion lands, in or neere the territories of Cloncolman, 1897 
Mary Kinostey W. A/rica 642 He did his utinost to try 
and get the natives to embark on “plantation-makiag, ably 
seconded by Mr. Billington, the botanist. 1642 Acé# 18 
Chas. 1, ¢ ?® (/reland)*Plantation measure,.. every Acre 
thereof shall consist of eightscore Pearches or Poles. -of one 
and twenty foot. 1771-2 /rish Act 11 & 12 Geo. (Ll, c 21 
§ 2 No greater quantity of such bog shall be so set to any 
one person than fifty acres, pane measnre. 1866 A. 
Fut Princ. Afed, (1880) 511 Among the *plantation negroes 
of the Southern States. 1753 De Foe’s TourGt, Brit. (ed. 5) 
IL. 10g Where formerly was kept the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, now abolished, is the *Plantation- 
office. 2871 De Vere Americanisms 116 The Negro- 
minstrel is the artist who blackens his face, adopts the 
black man's manner and instrument, and recites his field 
and *plantation songs. 1896 IlpNcearorD Lonely Gir xiii. 
127 Singing plantation songs to the.. banjo. : 

Hence Planta'tioner, one who took part in the 
plantation of Ulster;  Planta‘tionite, a colonist. 

1756 Afoni?or No. 7t 11.184 Hear ye men of Britannia! 
give ear ye .. Plantationites | and such as dwell on the coa- 
tinent of America, 1888 J. Harrison Scol in Ulster iv. 56 
The ‘ plantationers ’ came accompanied by clergymen. 

+ Planta‘tor. Oés. rare. [a. late L. plantétor 
(Augustine) a planter, transplanter, f. p/antare to 
plant ; see -aTor.] 


1. One who transplants something, e. g. a eustom. 

1632 Litucow Trav, x. 438 Can you draw from them fi.e. 
the French]..a greater draught, then they draw from the 
Icalian, for first they be Imitators; next, Mutators; thirdly, 
Temptators1 and lastly, your Plantators, in all the varieties 
of vanity. 

2. A settler, colonist, ‘ planter’. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 411 A great discouragment for our 
collonizd get there. 1654 H. L’Estaaxcr Chas. J 
(1655) 123 This year the protestants and English plantators 
in Ireland, began to grow into some discontent. 

Plant-bug. [f. Prast 56.1 + Bua 56.2] Any 
one of various hemipterous insects (esp. of the 
family Capsrde) that infest, and feed upon the 
julees of, Die ih Cf. PLANT-LOUSE. 

1864 Reader No. 97. 72/1 Aphides, or plant-bngs. 

Planted (plarntéd), f/.¢, [f. Puantz. +-ED1.] 

1. Set in the ground, as a plant; fixed in the 
ground, set up, established, etc.: see PLANT v. 

14.. Voe.in Wr-Wiilcker 90/4 Insizus, planted or grafted. 
e14g0 Promp, Parv. an lantyd, plautatus. a1625 
Jas. 1 Ps.i.3 Hee shall be like a planted tree, 1685 BaxTEa 
Paraphr. N. T. Acts xv. 36 Converted Souls and Planted 
Churches, must be further visited. 1s J. Gaaname Saddath 
(1839) 23/2 The planted standard falls Upon the heaving 
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ground. 1864 Wraster, /Zasted (Joinery), fixed in place, 
as a projecting member or molding, after having been first 
wrought on a separate piece of stuff. 

2. Furnished with plants, trees, etc. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 598/32 Odsttus,.. by-set a bowte, 
or pend ahowte. 1719 De For Cresoe (1840) 1. vii. 118 
Ie looked like a planted garden. 1849 Macacucay /7és?. 
fing. ii. 1, 2t9 In the newly planted alleys of Versailles. 

tb. Se. Of a church or congregation : Supplied 
with a minister, settled. Ods. 

1699 I. Boston 212 of Man-f ishing (1900) 75 When thou 
Zoest to preach in planted Congregations. 

+ Plantein, Ods. rare—', In 4 plauntein. 
[?a. OF. plantin or ? planion young plant, deriv. 
of fante PLAst.) A young plant. 

e1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 232 Take a litil plauntein of a 
note [parvam plantam nucis] & take it vp of be ground 
wip alle hise rotis. 

Planteous, variant of PLainteous Ods. 

Planter (plants). [f. PLast . + -ER 1) 

T. Of persons. 

1. One who sets plants in the ground to grow, or 
who sows seed; hence, a ctltivator of the soil, 
a farmer, an agriculturist. 

1382 Wye Jer. xxxi. 3 Plaunte shul plaunteres [I'n2e. 
plantabunt plantantes), ¢1q75 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
809/32 /lic Alantater, a plantor. 1575 Fenton Gold. Fp. 
(1577) 99 Kruites returne seedes to their planter. 1667 
Mitton /?, L. 1.691 Chos'n by the sovran Planter, when 
he fram'd All things to mans delightful use. 1726 W, 
Hammon Fo C'vess of Eygtiatoun w. Gentle Shcpr., Or 
with th’ industiicas planter dost thor talk, Conversing freely 
inan ev’ning walk? 1846 J. Baxter Lite. Lvact. elygriv. 
(ed. gv 1. 393 Planter of hops not obliged to give more than 
twenty-four honrs’ notice of his intention to weigh. 1856 
Eserson Ang. Tratts, Artstocr. Wks. (Bohn) UL, 78 The 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, 
senators, and scholars, P rn 

2. fig. One who plants a church, religion, insti- 
tution, or the like, which takes root and grows. 

1632 SANDERSON Surv. I, 287 St. Peter, and St. Paul, the 
twa chiefest planters of the churches. 1710 Prrpeaux Orig. 
Tithes ii, 36 The Ministers of the Gospel who were to be 
sent out to be the first Planters of it. 1870 FE. Arner 
Aschant's Schofem. {ntrod. § 5 These Planters of the ancient 
Literature in England hoped well of their Mother ‘Tongue. 

3. One of the persons who ‘plant’ or found a 
eolony; an early settler, a pioneer; a colonist; in 
Treland, one of the English or Scotch settlers 
planted on forfeited lands in the 17th c. A/7s?, 

1620 E, [uount Hore Suds. 533 They scucrally gine dif- 
ferent orders, and customes, according ta the intent and 
purpose of the first Planters, 1630 A’. Johnson's King. + 
Conunw, 641 A new Colony aad plantation... The Planters 
sustaine themselves by what God and Nature affoids them 
for their labour upon the place. 16§7 Cromwete Sf. 21 Apr., 
We have settled almost all the affairs in Ireland; the rights 
and interests of the soldiers there, and of the planters and 
adventurers, @1677 Mave Prim, Orde. Man. 197 Where 
the Accessions [to a Colony] are hut thin and sparing, and 
seattered among the Natives of the Country where they 
come..it falls out that the very first Planters do soon de- 

enerate in their Ilahits, Customs and Religion. 1699 

BENTLEY fad. 334 The Planters were the Phocaans, who 
were driven out of Asia by Harpagus. 1807 G. CHaLMers 
Caledonia 1. 1. vi. 306 The law of Gavil-kind, which the 
original planters had carried with them from Pritain. 1868 
E. Epwaros Aalegh 1. xxi. 479 The written records of .. 
Ralegh’s persistent labours as a planter are numerous. 

b. In Ireland, in 19th e., A person settled in 
the holding of an evicted tenant. 

1890 Daily News 18 June 3/5 Mr. McCarthy gave .. the 
reason for this refusal to sanction sales under the Ashbourne 
Act to the planter or emergency tenants who replaced the 
old tenants. 1892 Pad! Mai] G. 22 Sept. 4/3 § UW the Govern- 
ment don’t put ‘em lip eile out, we will’, said one of 
the men to me. 1894 Dasly Mews 20 Apr. 4/7 What does 
Mr, Morley propose to do with the man who is settled on 
the farm—the ‘planter’, as he is called, a name of historical 
memory in lreland? " 2 

4, The proprietor or occnpier of a plantation 
or cultivated estate, orig. in the W. Indies and 
the southern colonies of N. America; now used 
generally of such persons in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Often in eomb., as coffte-, 
cotlon-, indigo-, sugar-, lobacco-planter. 

1647 Warp Sip, Cobley (1843) 4 The Sub-planters of a 
West-Indian Island. 1660 Hickertncit. Jarratca (1661) 
19 Another singular benefit to the Planter, is the large num- 
bers of wild Horses. 1706 Pritiies, Plauter,..also a 
Master, or Owner of a Plantation in the West-Indies. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 220 One of the Spanish 
Prisoners was a planter, as it is called in the West Indies, 
or a farmer, as we should call it in England. 1858 J. B. 
Norton Ts 269 A planter of the Sheveroy Hills wrote 
to me that he had detected some women seeping his coffee. 
1879 Cassedl's Techn. Edue. 1V. 209/2 Before leaving the 
hands of the planter, the cotton is subjected to a rough 
cleaning process, neat 

5. One who forms, owns, or maintains oyster-beds. 

1892 Law Times XCI1. 3177/2 Mr. Williamson, a very 
large oyster planter and dealer in oysters. r 

6. Austral, slang. One who steals and hides 


cattle: see Plant v, 8. 

1890 °R.Botprewoon Col. Reformer xxv. LIT. 54 What's 
a little money. .if.. your children grow up dnffers [se. cattle- 
duffers] and planters? , : 

7. Newfoundland, The owner of fishing or ship- 
ping ‘plant’: see quots. hae 

1860 BartLetr Diet. Aver. (ed. 3), Planter,..in New- 
foundland, a person engaged in the fishery. 1883 Sia A. 


Suea Newfoundland Fishertes to (Fish, Exhib, ro. The 
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sailing vessels were in a large desree the property of resi- 
dent ‘planters’, whose earnings helped to swell the common 
wealth. 1895 R. G. ‘Taser in Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 19/2 
Over one-half of these Labrador-going fishermen are what 
are termed ‘planters, sharesmen and crews ’...A ‘planter * 
may either be the owner of a ‘plant’, speculating on his 
own account, or an agent in charge of a merchant's plant. 
II. Of things or beasts. 

8. An implement or machine for plaating or 
sowing seeds: often in comb., as cor# planter, 
cotton-seed planter, potato planter. 

1856 Engineer 1. 14/1 The accompanying engravings repre- 
sent... improvements in hand corn planters. 1874 Kxrout 
Dict. Mech. 25/1 Seed-planter. .Sugar-cane planter, 

9. U.S. Asnag formed by a tree-trunk embedded 
in a more or less erect position in a river. 

1802 A, Exsicott Journal (183) 123 From the month 
of the Ohio..it is not safe to descend the river in the 
night, unless the boat be uncommonly strong, on account 
of the sawyers and planters, 1812 BRackenRioGE Vrews 
Louistana (1814) 43 In time, the trees thus fallen in, become 
sawyers and planters; the first... named from the motion 
made by the top when acted npon by the current, the others 
are the trunks of trees of sufficient size to resist it, 1860 
BartLett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3), Pfanfer,..the most danger- 
ous among the ‘snag and sawyer’ family, to which vessels 
navigating the Western rivers are exposed. 1884 T. W. 
Hicainson in /larper’s Mag. June 125/1 Their talk was of 
the dangers of the rivers of * planters and sawyers ’, 

10. Pugilistic slang. A blow planted, a well- 
directed blow: cf. PLant 2. 7. 

3821 Sporting Mag. VIN. 234 Smith pnt in a dreadful 
planter on Powell's throat. é ; 

ll. colloy. A borse that has the habit of refusing 
to move. 

1864 ‘lKkevetvan Comfpet. Wallah (1866) 140 Mofussil horses 
..are incorrigible planters, considering it essential to their 
dignity to stand perfectly still for ten minutes after they 
have been put between the shafts. 

Hence Pla'nterdom, the class or social order of 
planters or owners of plantations in America, the 
West Indies, etc.; Pla:nterly a., befitting a planter 
(in sense 4); Pla‘ntership, the office or condition 
of a planter. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricnt Confit. Rhent. NT. (1618) 379 
That God should hestow the grace of Apostleship and 
Plantership upon him rather then upon Apollo. 1797 
Emyel. Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 793/1 He (James Ramsay] stood, 
in opinion, a rebel against the interest and majesty of 
plantership. 1827 Lo. Bkoucuamin Lie y Lett. Z, Macaulay 
(1)00) 443 That heathenly and planterly and almost slave- 
trading speech. 1838 Eaeyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 778/2 In 
the West Indies, plantership denotes the management of 
asngar plantation. 1862 Russet Diary North 4 S. (1863) 
1, 186 Meeting only two or three vehicles containing female 
planterdom on little excursions of pleasure or business. 

[Placnticle, error for PLANTULE, q.v.] 

Plantie-cruive. Also planta-, planti-, 
planty-, -crew, -erti. dial, (Shet?. & Orkn.) [f.Sc. 
plantie, dim. of Puant sb.1+Cruive.] A kitchen- 
garden enclosure. 

1814 J. Suirrerr Agric. Surv. Orkn, 80 note, The plants 
are raised from seed sown in little enclosures of turf,.. called, 
in Orkney, planta crews. 1814 Scotr Diary 4 Aug. in Lock. 
hart, Some dozen of these little enclosures about twenty or 
thirty feet square are in sight at once. They are called 
planty-ernives, 1822 —~ Pirate xxx. 1876 [see Crvive 3]. 
1898 CLark WV. Gleams 166 (E. D. D.) Robbing a bee's nest 
in the wall of his planti-crii, 

+Planti-genous, a. Obs. rare. [f.L. type *plan- 
tigen-us (f. planta plant +-gen-us born: ef. terri 
genus) +-0U8.] Generated or sprung from plants. 

1671 Phil. Trans, V1. 3004 That the divers races of 
Ichnenmons are generated hy their respective Animal- 
parents, and Poe that those, which the divers Ex. 
crescencies of Vegetables produce, are not plantigenous. 


Plantigrade (plarntigréd), a. (sb.) Zool. [a. 
F. plantigrade (Geoffroy and Cuvier 1795), in 
mod.L, plantigradus walking on the sole of the 
foot, f. L. planta sole + -gradus going, walking.] 
Walking upon the soles of the feet (opp. to 
DiciviGRavE); also said of the feet, or of the 
walk, of an animal. (In this general sense, man 
is a plantigrade animal.) Commonly restricted 
to the former tribe Flantigrada of earnivorous 
mammals, comprising several quadrupeds now dis- 
tribnted in various families, as the bear, wolverene, 
badger, racoon, etc. 

1831 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) U1. 10/2 The animals dis- 
tinguished by the name of Plantigrade are believed to sup- 
port themselves on the entire foot. 1836-9 Yodd’s Cycl. 
Anat. 11, 978/2 The hinder feet in the whole of this order 
are plantigrade. 1875 Sia W. Turner in Encych Brit. 1. 
830/1 The human foot, therefore, is a pentadactylons, planti- 


grade foot. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. vii. 188 They are 
terrestrial animals,..the walk is plantigrade. 

b. In reference to human beings: Placing the 
whole sole of the foot upon the ground at onee in 
walking; flat-footed. 

1837 C. te Grice in Land's Ws. (1876) 1. 7 His [Lamb's] 
step was plantigrade, which made his walk slow and pecn- 
liar, 1861 Russet, Diary North § S. (1863) 1. 384 He {the 
negro] is plantigrade and curved as to the tibia. 

e. éransf. Of or belonging to a plantigrade 
animal, as a bear. 

1853 Kane Grianell Exp. x\. (1856) 362 A hirsute, bearded 
fellow, with the trne plantigrade conntenance. 1860 O. W. 
Homes £¢sie V. iv, The Black bear alone could have set 
that plantigrade seal. 
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B. sd. A plantigrade animal; esp. one of the 
former order Plantigrada: see above. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & inst. Anion. VL. xvii, 212 The Planti- 
grades are so called becanse they walk, like man, npon the 
whole foot. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1872) 7 With the 
exception of the plantigrades or bear family. 

Planting, 24/.sb. [f. Puant 2. + -inc1] 

1. The action of the vb. Puanv, in various senses. 

c1000 bfric’s Voe, in Wr-Wiilcker 149 Propaginatio, 
wintwiza plantung. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 21791 But 
thow sl A’ ageyn retonrne Toward the heggh off hyr 
plauntyng. 1585 T. Wasuixcton tr. Wicholay’s Vay. 1 
xvii. 20 [They did} adnaunce their trenches and approaches 
for planting of their ordinance. 1625 Bacon Ess., Planta- 
tions (Arb.) 530 Planting of Countries, is like Planting of 
Woods; For you must make account to leese almost Twenty 
yeeres Profit, and sg) your Recompence, in the aa 
1649 Proc, Commmiss. Gen. Assenibly (1896) 285 Recommende 
to the Presbyterie the planting of that Kirk with diligence. 
rgoz C. Martuer (?i#/e) Magnalia Christi Americana: or, 
the Ecclesiastical History of New-england, from Its First 
Planting in the Vear 1620, unto the Year..1698 1818 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 573 The planting of 
Clare Hall walk. .with Ivy. 

+b. Position, situation. Ods. 

1585 T. Wasmincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. ». xvii. 20 A hill, 
from whence we might easily see .. the planting of their 
campe and their approches. 

2. Concrete and collective uses. 

ta. A slip, cutting, young plant, of a vine, etc. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 13 Ele plantung be min heo- 
fenlica fader ne plantode byp awnrt-walod. 1382 Wveiir 
Ps. cxliii, 12 Whos sones; as newe plauntingis in ther sonthe. 
— Dan, xi. 7 A plauntyng shal stonde of the buriownyng of 
hir rootis, 3 
b. A elump or bed of things planted; ¢sf. a 
clump or wood of planted trees; a plantation, 


Chiefly Se. and sorth. dial. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Murray.., inriched with Cornes, Plantings, Pastorage. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1858) 385 If they offered to..destroy any of 
the corn, plantings, buildings. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No, 5866/3 
Aconsiderable Quantity of well advane’d Forest Planting. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ili, Busy gardeners shall new 
planting rear. 1812 Sin J. Sinctain Syst, Hisd. Scot. u 44 
Hedges are often accompanied with hedge-rows, and some- 
times by what are called belts of planting. 1854 H. Mitter 
Sch. & Scher. (1858) 2053 When the day was fine, I used_ to 
spend it by the side of a mossy stream..or ina neighbonring 
planting. 1891 I. KE. Kesset Old 4 Wew Eng. Country 
Life 48 In the woods and plantings trees are being felled. 

8. attrib, and Comd., as planting district, pro- 
duce, season, work; planting-ground, ()a place 
where crops are planted; (4) ‘a place where 
oysters are sown or planted’ (Cent. Dict.); 
planting-plough: see quot. 1832; planting- 
atick, a dibble. 

1gsz Hutoet, Plantyngestycke ordebyll, pastinuot, 1707 
Mortimer é/usé. (1721) 11. 269 Being ent off about the 
beginning of Planting-season, it will grow. 1719 Lonpon & 
Wise Compl. Gard, 215 We make with a planting.stick, 
holes about four Inches deep. 1769 E, BancrorT Guiana 
369 He recnrs to his planting-ground for his future pro- 
vision. 1832 Planting ae in Libr, Usef Kuowwl., usb. U1, 
For the preparation of heath soils, incumbent on sand or 
loose gravel, an improved paring plongh, which we call 
Fyshe Palmer's planting plough, ts a valuable implement. 
1878 J.Ixciis Sport & W, xvii, 222 Let him leave the planting 
districts, and go up to the wastes of Oudh. 

Planting, f//.a. [f. Pant v. + -1Nc 2] 
That plants. 

1827 StEvAaT Planter's G. (1828) 1 A‘ Planting Nation’, 
or, to speak with more correctness, a ‘ Nation of Planters '. 

b. Owning or enltivating plantations (ia the 
colonies or semi-tropical countries). 

1856 OtmstEo Slave States 272 From the beginning the 
planting aristocracy had merely been living on its capital. 
1884 Pall Mall G.27 May 2/2 On behalf of the Qneensland 
planting community. 1893 Hest2. Gaz. 25 Sept. 3/1 Those 
who in the seventeenth century bronght slavery into the 
planting colonies. — 

o. Cattle-stealing (Austral,): see Pant v, 8. 

1890 'R. Botorewooo’ Col, Reformer xx, U1. 152 That 
planting rascal Joe. 

+ Plantisoun, Ods. vere—'. [a. OF. plantei- 
sun, -eson (42th c.) = ~ aa A plant. 

€1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 92 Anober planti- 
sonn ys sayd for collodionn pat engendrys [hate and con- 
tempt}. 

Plantivorous (plenti-véras), a. [f. mod.L. 
plantivorus plant-eating + -0U8.] Devouring plants. 

1890 in Cext. Dict. (citing Westwood). 

Plantless(pla-atlés),¢. [f,Prantsé.1 + -LEss.] 
Destilute.of plants ; without vegetation. 

@ 1846 Edind, Rev. cited in WorcEsTER. 

Plantlet. [f. Puantsd.)+-.et.] a. An em- 
bryo or undeveloped plant. b. A diminutive or 
tiny plant. 

1816 Keitn Phys, Bot. Ul. 17 At the end of the ninth day 
the plantlet had wholly escaped from its integuments. 1877 
Fr. Heata Fern W. 10 This plantlet or embryo consists of 
two principal organs united to each other. 1878 —- Woed- 
land Frees 23 Temporary abiding places of the plantlets. 

Plantlike (plantjloik), ¢. [f Puanr sd.1 + 
“LIKE.} Kesembling a plant or that of 2 plant. 

1567 Marter Gr. Forest 26 So long is he plantlike. 1844 
Mara. Futter Wom, 19th C. (1862) 114 His song tended to 
reinstatea plant-like gentleness in the development of energy. 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim: Life Introd, 20 Nutri- 
tion becomes holopbytle or completely plantlike. 


PLANULOID. 


Plantling, [f. Puant sd.1+-Lixc.] A little 
or young plant; a plantlet. 

1766 Museun: Rust, V1. 53 ‘The plantlings, transplanted 
toa proper close bed, 1861 W. Baanes in A/acen. Mag. 
June 126/2 A pea is planted, and there spring from it a 
rootling and a plantling. 

Plant-louse (pla‘nt;laus). Any small hemi- 
pterous insect that infests Pe) esp. an aphis. 

1805 Priscitta WAKEFIELD Dom. Kecreat. iv, It is called 
the aphis, pnceron, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 1815 Kinsy 
& Sp. Antomiol, iti. (1818) 1. 67 Hemiptera, consisting of 
Bugs, Cicada, .. Plant-lice. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
{ed. 4) IV. 2 In the aphis (puceron or green-plant lonse) 
throngh all its divisions. 

b. Comd, plant-louse-lion [after Ant-Liox], 
an ‘aphis-lion’, which preys on aphides, the larva 
of various Hemerobiide, or lace-winged flies. 

180s Paiscitta Waxerteto Dom. Reereat. iv, An insect 
called the plant-lonse-lion. 

Planto‘cracy. [irreg. f. PLant(ER + -ocracy, 
after aristocracy, etc.] A dominant class or caste 
consisting of planters (in the W. Indies, etc.). 

«1846 Ectectic Rev. cited in Worcester. 1865 Alors. 
Stary 12 Dec, In the midst of a fierce conflict with the 
plantocracy in British Gninna. 1889 J. J. Tuomas Frou- 
dacity 254 Vhe irritation and ranconr seething in the breast 
of the new plantocracy. 

+ Plantoun. Ods. rare. Also plaunt-. [a. 
OF. planton a young shoot, deriv. of p/ante PLant 
sb.1] A plant or ? young plant. 

¢ 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 Of be kynde of 
planntonns ys oon pat eet langour,.. whos floures er 
whit, ovnerpassant pe leuys. /éid., Anoper ys of pe maner 
of plantonns pat ys helefull. , 

lantsman. ([f. Alas’, possessive case of 
Puan 58.14 Man 32.1] A nurseryman, a florist. 

1881 Gard. Chron. XVII. 770 A picture the plantsman..is 
notlikely soon to forget. 1900 Va‘ure 5 Apr. 537/2 Long ex- 
perience. .often enables the plantsman to make conjectures 
which afterwards prove to be correct. 

|| Plantula (plenti¢la). Zzéom. [mod.L. dim. 
of f/anta sole of the foot.] An accessory lohe or 
process occurring between tbe claws ia varions 
insects. Hence Plantular a., pertaining to the 
plantula. 

1826 Kirsy & Sv. Entomol, 111. 386 Psendonychia.. .Two 
stiff claw-like hristles, that terminate the Plantnla. 1895 
Canié, Nat. Hist. V. 103 Between the claws there is 
frequently a lobe or process,..varied in different Insects, 
called empodium,arolium, palmula,plantula,pseudonychium, 


or pulvillus, ‘ 
lantulation, Bot, rare. [a.F. planteulation 


(Richard 1808), n. of action f. assumed L, *flantu- 
lare, {. plantula: see next.] The development of 
therndimentary plantfromtheembryo; germination. 

1819 Linney tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits §& Seeds 68 We 
call germination that first spontaneous action...Perhaps it 
might .. be called Plantulation, since the formation and 
developement of a little plant is the resnlt, 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Plantulatio,,.term by L, C. Richard for 
the developement of the embryo during germination: 
plantulation. : 

Plantule (plentivl). Bot. ?0ds. [ad. mod. 
L. plantula, dim. of planta a shoot, slip.) An 
embryonic or rudimentary plant. 

[1706 Puituies, Plaxtula Sentinalis, (among Herbalists) 
is the Jittle Herb that lies as it were an Embryo in minia- 
ture in every Seed.] 1733-40 Tutt Horse-hocing fusd, 
Add. 264 "Tis as wnreasonable to suppose a Power in an 
animal or vegetable Body to age Animalcles or Plan- 
tules from inorganical Matter by Secretions of the Aliment. 
1766 Compl, Farmer s.v. Seed, The rest of the seed serves 
to feed the yonng plant, or plantnle. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. 
Gard, t. Notes 106 After fecnndation a body begins to appear 
. which in process of time proves to be two lobes containing 
a plantnle. 1865 Reader No. 143. 3595/2 The production of 
amyliferons plantules. | 

(| Planula (ple niela). Zool, Pl. -2. [mod. 
L., a little plane, dim. of planus PLANE @.] The 
flat-shaped ciliated free-swimming embryo of cer- 
tain Hydrozoa; henee extended toa similar em- 


bryo in Ceelenterates generally. 

1870 Nicnotson Aan. Zool. 89 The embryo is a free- 
swimming, oblong, ciliated body, termed a plannla. 1877 
Hoxuev Anat, inv. Anim. iii, 146 In most Hydrophora the 
ciliated, locomotive, planula becomes elongated and fixed 
hy its aboral pole. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. o8 
Developed, just like the Hydroid-Polyps, from a planula, 
which is at first free, and which afterwards becomes fixed. 

attrié, 1887 Souras in Lneycd, Brit. XX11. 425/2 The 
history of the second or plannia dey [of development] has 
been thoronghly worked ont by Schulze in a litele inerusting 
Tetractinellid sponge (Plakina monolopha, Schulze). 

So Pla‘nulan, a planula; Planular a, (a) 
of flattened form ; @hneeinine to or of the natare 
of a planula; Planulate a., of a flattened form ; 
Planuliform «a, of the form of a planula; 
Pla‘nuloid a., resembling 2 planula. 

1886 Groves in Encycl. Brit. XX. 420/2 The pene 
from Protozoa to Metazoa was, according to Biitschli, 
effected neither by *planulan nor gastrula but by a disk-like 
"placnia’, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Planularis, applied 
by Lamarck to a section (P/anulares) of soft worms having 
flat bodies: *planular. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Planular, 
pertaining toa Planuln. 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 570 The 
cells are nearly circular, contiguous, or *planniate. 1877 
Hoxtry Aaaé, {nv. Anim, viii. 459 In the fresh-water 
Polyzoa, the impregnated ovum gives rise to a saccular 
*planuliform embryo, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lez. *Planuloid, 
the same as Planndiforn. 


PLANURE. 


+ Plasnure. 06s. rare. [a obs. F. planure= 
It. franura plain, f. L. p/an-une level ground: see 
-URE.] A flat or level district, a plain. Hence 
+ Pla‘nured a., situated in a plain. 

1632 Litucow Trav, 1. 40 The Territo[rly of Venice. .in 
the plannre is narrow, but stripeth larger among the hills 
and lakes.  /éfd. vit. 367 The two Hills on both sides the 
planor’d Citty..are ouer-cled with streetes and ouses. 
fbid. x. 498 The delectable planure of Murray. 


|| Planuria (planitieria). Pa‘, Also in angli- 
cized form planury (ple«niiiri). [f. Gr. wAdvo-s 
wandering, straying + -UntA, f. otpoy urine.]  Dis- 
charge of urine through an abnormal channel, e. g. 
a fistula. 

1853 Duncuson Afed. Lex., Planuria, discharge of urine 
throngh unwonted ways. 1858 Mayne Lxfos, Lex, Planu- 
rvia,..planu’ry, 1895 Syd. Soe. Lex., Planuria, the passage 
of urine through a fistulous opening. P/an'ury, the same 
as Planuria, 

Also 8 


Planxty (plenksti). Zrésk Music. 

plangstee, plansty. (Derivation unknown. 
App. not native Irish, see Petric, Ametent Alusie 
ih freland (1855) 13-15. (Some suggest its 
formation in some way from L. plaxgdre to strike, 
beat.)] ‘ A harp tune of a sportive and animated 
character, moving in triplets. It is not intended 
for or often adaptable to words, and is slower in 


pace than the jig’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

1790 J. Witttiams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 6 I'd make him 
chaunt a solemn drinunuxvdub Or foci plangstee, pwan 
or quaint air. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 47 He..leaves at every 
hospitable mansion..a planxty, celebrating the virtues, 
charms, or high descent of the hostess. 1825 T. C, Croker 
Fairy Leg. 288 He could play jig and planxty without end. 
1842 S. Lover ‘andy Andy xix, Dick Dawson was whist- 
ling a planxty and eyeing his man. 1855 G. Petriz Anc. 
Music /ref. 13 Of the Planxty and the Pleraca. .the differ. 
ence seems to me to be only in names which are convertible. 
«Ia a collection of Irish tunes, chiefly of Carolan's compo- 
sition, published ., in 1810, the term Planxty [is] given 
as the English name, and Pleraca as the Trish one of the 
same tune...The tunes called Planxties, as well as those 
called Pleracas, owe their origin, if not, as I believe, their 
names to Carolan [died 1738]. 1904 ae Chron. 17 Mar, 
All last night they danced in Carlen Hall..—slip jigs, 
een planxties, and never a foreign dance among 
them } 

Plap (plep),zv. [Onomatopeeic: cf. for beginning 
plash, for end flap, slap. See also PLop.] tnir. 
To come down or fall with a flat impact, and 
with the sound that this makes. Also as sd. or 
adv., in phr. /o play plap. 

1846 Thackeray Cornhill to Cairo x, Constantinople 
beanties .. waddling and plapping in their odions yellow 
laepee 1835 — Newcowres Ixvi, lark, there is Barnes 

ewcome’s eloquence still plapping on like water from 
acistern. 1860 — Round. Papers, Christmas Tree 109 The 
white bears winked their pink eyes, as they plapped np and 
down by their pool. 1894 Crockett Aaiders 231 The rain 
drops played ‘plap’ on my naked skin. 

|| Plaque (plak). We plaque: sce Piack.] 

1. An ornamental plate or tablet of metal or 
porcelain, of quadrangular, round, oval, or other 
regular form, either plain or decorated with 
figures, intended to be hung up as a wall-decora- 
tion, or to be inserted in a piece of furniture, ete. 

1875 Masxett /vories 41 The plaqnes have borders with 
foliated ornaments; birds and animals, flowers and fruits, 
filling the intermediate spaces. 1875 Fortnum Afaiolica 
iii. 23 A votive plaque preserved in the museum of the hétel 
Cluny, at Paris. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 38 Picture- 
painting on the flat surface of porcelain plaques. 1884 Mrs. 
C. Praeo Zévo xix, The brazen plaques above the maantel- 
Piece resembled menacing heads. 

b. A small ornamental tablet worn asa badge 


of high rank in an honorary order. 

ae ‘Tnackeray Van, Fair xlix, A acbleman tightly 

irthed, with a large military chest, on which the J/aguve of 

is order shone magnificently. dr. Ixiv, Men wit - ues 
and cordons. 1860 Russett Diary /ndia V1. 239 cen 
of his turban there was a plaque of diamonds and emeralds. 

2. a. Path. A patch of ernption or the like. 

1876 BartHotow Afat. Jed. (1879) 311 Before the exuda- 
tion has spread and consolidated into membranons cet 
1899 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. VULI. 658 The eruption of hydroa 
gestationis.. consists of erythematous patches, some of which 
are rounded plaques. /éid. 809 Plaques like those of lichen 
ruber planus may be seen. — , 

b. Anat. A small flat discoidal formation, as 
a hzmatoblast or blovod-plate, 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Plague, a plate. A French word 
adopted of late by medical writers meaning either a small 
dise-like object, as a blood-platelet, or a rounded patch. 

Plaquet, obs. form of PLaccaTe. 

|| Plaquette (plaket). [F. dim. of plague: see 
-ETTE.) 


1. A small plaque or ormamental tablet. 

31888 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The work of another North 
Italian worker in bronze,..{rom an examination of several 
plaquettes from his hand. 1894 Times 20 Feb. 3/1 In bronze 
there are statuettes, medals, and plaquettes in great num- 
bers, 1903 MWestut. Gas. 1 Dec. alk At the reception ,. each 
British M.P. was presented with a beantiful silver plaquette 
representing England and France fraternising. 

. Anat, = PLAQUE 2b. 

1883 Swithsonian Rep. 735 G. Hayem insists that the 
elements of the blood, to which he gave the name of hema. 
toblasts, are identical with the ‘ plaquettes ’, or corpuscules, 
described by Bizzozero, 
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Plas, plasce, plase, obs. forms of PLace. 

Plash (plef), 5.1 Forms: 1 plese, plese; 4 
plasch, 5 plaisshe, playche, 5-6 plasche, 6 
plasshe, 5- plash, (6, 9 dia/. plesh, 9 dal. 

| plosh). [OE. plasc, ME. plasch, cognate with 

| MDn, ¥lem. flasck pool, also MDu., Du,, MLG., 

VanG: las, LG. plasse; app. of the same origin as 

: Pp. of ce ong 

Piasu v.2, prob. onomatopeeic: ef. Fuasn 56.1 
From the LG. came also OF. plasguier, plasquis, 
plassis a marsh (Froiss.), plaseg a damp meadow 
(Tournai 1443).}) A shallow piece of standing 
water, a pool made by inundation or by the rain; 
a marshy pool; a puddle. 

963 Grant dy K. Eadgar in Birch Cart. Sax. Wh 355 
la rene locis que sic vocitantur Plesc et Enstun, dit. 
356 /Erest of placsc in pone broc..of mane lege to pain hroce, 
of pain brocz pet aftin plese. 2a1400 Morte Arts. 2799 
Be-twyx a plasche and a flode, appone a flate lawnde. 
¢1goo Laud roy bk, 6226 Eche stede stod ful, bothe 
plasch & polk, Of mennes blode that died there. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 403/1 Plasche, or flasebe, where reyne watyr 
stondythe. ¢xq75 Pict. Mec. in Wr.Wiileker 799/40. #/ce 
facuna, a playche of water. 1523 Lo. Berners /roiss. 1. 


cecxevill, 691 Before them there was a great plasshe of | 


standynge water. 1990 Spenser /, Q. u, viii, 36 The red 
blood flowed fresh, That underneath his feet soone made a 
purple plesh. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xiii. § 41 


Two | 


frogs .. consulted when their plash was drie whither they | 


should go. 1648-78 Hexuwam Dutch Dict., Plas, Plasch, 
Plash of water. 1773 Genti, Mag. XLII. 539 When 

| crossing any plash of water, she lifted him over. 1871 
Trxnyson Last Journ. 420 Many a glancing plash and 
sallowy isle. 

Comb, 1621 G. Sannys Ovid's Afet. vi. (1626) 116 With 
shruhby osiers, and plash-louing reeds. 

Plash, sé.2 (adv. or éut.) [Goes with PLasu 
v2, being (though known earlicr) app. the sh, 
naming the act. In sense it is more directly akin 
to the vb. than to Pras 54.1] 

The noise made when any body strikes the sur- 
face of water so as to break it up, or plunges into 

( or through il; an act accompanied by this noise; 
a plange, a splash. 
i 
| 


1513 Dovetas 2 nets 1x. xiii. 82 Than at the last, al sud. 
danly, with a plasch, Harnes and all togiddir..[he] lap into 
the flude. 31582 Stanyuurst /2vezs 1, (Arb.) 21 Doune the 
pilot tumbleth wyth plash round soommoned headlong. 
1808 Scotr Alarm. vt. xxxiv, Tweed’s echoes heard the 
ceaseless plash, While many a broken band, Disordered, 
throngh her currents dash, ‘Fo gain the Scottish land. 1840 
Tirtwace Greeee V1. liv. 34 The plash of numberless 
oars. 1866 Gro. Knior F. /folt vii, Mr. Christian here let 
a lemon slip from his hand into the punch-bow] with a plash 
which sent some of the nectar into the company’s faces. 
1882 Mrs. Rionett Pr. Wales’ Garden-Party 65 There was 
the plash of a water-fowl in the stream. 1893 LeELANo Wenz, 
1. 12 ‘Fhe mighty sturgeon. . falling on his side with a plash. 

b. The like noise produced when water or 
other liquid is dashed agaiast or falls upon a body, 
or when masses of water dash against each other ; 


an act producing this noise. 
1808 Scott Jfarit. 1. xviii, The mildew drops fell one by 
one With tinkling plash upon the stone. 1814 — Ld. 


With ceaseless plush kissed cliff or sand. 1837 Disrarit 
Venetia 1 xii, The plash of the troubled and swollen lake. 
1851 Hetrs Coup. Solit. ix. (1874) 155 The only noise was 
a plash of the water against a jetty. ? 

a. A heavy fall of rain. Sc. and worth. dial. (Cf. 
Du. plasregen, Ger. platsregen, Da. plaskregn 


(pladsregn).J 
1820 Blackw. Mag. May 158/1 The thunder-rain, in 


of | 
fstes us, xxviii, The short dark waves, heaved to the ad 


| 


large drops, came plash after plash on the blanket roof. | 


1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. 162 Penthouses .. to keep the 
plash of heavy rain from the house windows. 1894 !Veather 
Sawin Heslop Northumd, Gloss., Uf the oak before the ash, 
Then we're snre to have a plash. . 

d. A splash of colour, or jig. of light, thrown 
upon a surface. 

1848 Lowett Fable for Critics (ed. 2) Introd., The tall 
grove Ge hemlocks, with moss on their stems, like plashes of 
sunlight. 

te. trans. (?) A liqnid perfume for the face. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 146 No Cabinets with curious 
Ware Bladders and perfumed Plashes. , 

f. alirib. + plash-breach, the breaking of waves 
against the shore. 

1582 Stanvuunst nets im. (Arb.) 83 Theese shoars were 
sundred by the plash breache, fame so doth vtter... Swift 
the sea with plasshing rusht in, 

B. adverbially ox int. Witha plash: ef. CRasa. 

1842 J. Witson Chr. North 1. 31 Plash, plash, through 
the marsh, and then on the dry furze beyond.. away fly hare 
and hounds towards the mountain. 1866-7 Livincstone 
Last Friis. (1873) 1. vit 172 We go plash, plash, plash, in 
the lawn-like glade. 1897 Outiue (U.S.) XXX. 354/2 
Plash, plasb, the great drops pelted down furions and fast. 

+ Plash, 54.3 Oés. or dial. [f. Phas vt] A 
plashed bough or bush; a plashed thicket. 

1638 Bratuwait Sfir. Spicerie, etc. 427 The fresh fragrant 
flowers of Divine Poesie .. could not like to be removed nor 
transported to those thorny places and plashes of the Law. 
1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) I. 13 Avoid the laying of them 
too high, which draws all the Sap into the Plashes. 1827 
Nat, Hist. in Ann. Reg. 522/1 There will be one plash for 
every interval between the stems of the plants. You must 
- Jay the plashes with their points all one way. 


Plash (plef), v1 Forms: 5-6 plashe, 6 
plasche, plasshe, 6, 8 plach, 7 plaish, 6-plash, 


PLASH. 


(9 dal. plesh, plush). See also Pieacn. [a. 
OF, plaiss(Z)er, plai(s)eter, plasster, pless(ijer 
(3. sing. pres. plazsse, Plaisce) :—late L. type *plec- 
lidre, {. *plectia twined or plaited hedge (whence 
OF. plaisse, plesse hedge), f. L. plect‘re to plait, 
interweave, twine, (Med.L. plessa (1215 =cirgulta 
Zuaplexa, Du Cange) and flessare were f, OF. Alesse, 
plesser.) Cf. the cognate Pieact, found somewhat 
earlier. ] 

1. ¢rans. To bend down and interweave (stems 
half cut through, branches, and twigs) so as to 
form them into a hedge or fence; = PLeacn 2. 1. 

1495 [see PLasnine vd, sé."], 1923 Firzuern, d/ush.§ 127 
At euery two fote, or iii. fote, to leane one set growyng 
not plasshed ; and the Lis to be cut of foure fote hygh.. 
lo stande as a stake..and to wynd the other that be pleched 
about them, 1523 — Sart. xxv. 43 Take a great boughe 
of a tree, and plasshe the bowes abrode. 1563 Goipine 
Gesar (1565) 54b, Cutting yong trees half a sunder and 
bowyng downe theyr toppes to the grounde, and plasshyng 
the boughes that growe thicke oute of the sydes wyth 
bushes and thornes betwene them, they brought to passe 
that their hedges were as good a defence to them asa wal. 
1595 Vrake's oy, (Maki. Soc.) 15 Some of our men. caine 
to the trees which they [the Spaniards] bad plasshed to 
make theyr palizadoe. 1629 Parkixson Paradisus iii. 7 
Some againe plant Cornell Trees, and plash them .. to 
forme them into an hedge. 1g12z J. James wr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 59 Arbors made of the Trees plashed one over 
the other. 1844 Steruexs BA. Farm U1. 571 The hedger 
plashes down the stems he left standing. 

+b. To bend down, break down (trees, bushes, 
or plants’ for other purposes. Ods. 

1625 Listt Ya Bartas, Noe Past. Ded. 5 Plash thistles 
and presumptuons thorns That neare the way grow up 
among the corns, 1630 Lenxaro tr. Charrou's [isd. i. 
wn, (1670) 279 ‘Too much plenty plasheth down the corn! 
1684 Dunyan Jffgr, 1. (1842) 233 Christiana’s Boys. being 
pleas'd with the Trees, and with the Frait that did hang 
thereon, did Plash them, and began to eat. 1727 Braptey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Hart, Let him plash down small Twigs 
some above and some below, 5 

+e. To interlace (a fruit-tree in trellis-work); 
to support or train against a trellis or a wall. Ods. 

[e1qz0; see Phuacn ic. 1.) 2o1600 Distracted Ftp. i. 
in Bullen O. 7'4. TT. 210 Our pore relat famylic mst... 
not be plastid Or propt agaynst the walls of pallaces. 1613 
Markuam Lae. Alusbandmat i We Xx. (1635) 226 As yon 
use to plash a Vine against a wall, 1648 //uctitng of Fox 6 
It cannot stand uales it be propped up, or plashed against a 
Wall. 1676 Wortioce Cyder (1691) 39 It is usual with some 
to plash them to poles, to make a pallisade-hedge. ; 

td. To intertwine, interweave, like plants in 
a thicket. Ods. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xsiii. (1663) 84 Stuck 
every where with most fragrant Roses and Violets all 
plashed so close together that we could not see the Rowers. 
1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees 3. 66 Trees. .kept (by cutting and 
aaishing one branch within another) from growing very 
ieee: 1735 Somenvitte Chase w. 63 Thread the Brake 
With Thorns sharp-pointed, plash’d, and Bri’rs inwoven. 

2. a. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge) by 
cutting the stems partly through, bending them 
down, and interlacing stems, branches, and twigs, 
so as to form a close low fence, which will in 
time grow in height; to lay (a hedge); =PLEacu 
U2. 

1g23 Fitzners. //usd. § 127 To plasshe or pleche a hedge. 
1577 4, Googe Hereshach's fusb. 11. (1586) 50 The common 
hedge made of dead wood, well staked and thicke plashed, 
or railde, 1616 Sureu. & Maru. Conntry Farme 20 \fany 
of your Hedges were left vnplasht in the Spring, plash them 
now, for it is an excellent Season. 1787 W. Marsuact 
Norfolk 1, ror The practice of plashing, or laying hedges, is 
ina great degree, inkinown in this district. 1891 T. }larov 
Tess 9/1 The lanes are white, the hedges low and plashed. 

+b. To treat (a wood, or place full of trees or 
underwood) in the same way, in order to obstruct 
a pass or entrance, or defend a fastness; to form 
hurdles, weirs, etc. by such interweaving. 

1586 J. Hooker ‘ist. /red.in Hotinshed W.7/2 They.. 
did fell downe trees, plashed the wood, cast great trenches 
and ditches ronnd abont, and made it so strict, narrow, 
crooked, and strong, that there was no passage nor entrie 
for the enimie. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac, //i6. wt. xiv. (1810) 
376 Ina strong Fastnesse of Boggand Wood, which was on 
every quarter plashed. 1796 W. Marsnaty I), England 1. 
8r To plash the sides (or onter brinks of the mounds), and 
shovel out the ditches. 1875 in Knicut Déct. Mech. 

Vence Plashed f/v/. a. 

1602 Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Vary. Collect. 1. 
364 Makinge of plaished hedge and other fensed hedge. 
1615 W. Lawson Orch. § Gard, (1623) 20 The plasht bough 
lying on the ground. 1621 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Alet, xat, (1626) 
242 Btashed wres at sundrie tables plac’t. 1844 STEPHENS 
Bk, Farm WN. 571 The plashed stem is cnt over, of the 
length reqnired for the particular gap. 1858 R. S. Surtees 
ae Mamma \xv, A well drained wheat stubble, with a 
newly plashed fence. 

Plash (plef), v-2 [Known from ¢ 1580; but 
the accompanying PLasti 54.2 goes back to ¢ 1500. 
Agreeing more or less in form with MLG., LG. 
plasken, plaschen, LG. platsken, MDu., Du., LG. 
plassen, early mod.Da. lasschen (‘int water plas- 
schen, poteliner ex f'eau', Plantijn 1572), Ger. 
platschen, platsche(r\2, plan()schen, Da. pla(d)ske, 
Sw. p/aska to splash, dabble; all a closely related 
to Pras sé.t- See also Piasu 54,2, and SPLASHU., 
which last appears to be a derivative ro) 

-2 


PLASHER. 


1. trans. To strike the surface of (water) so as to 
break it up; to plunge into (water or other liquid) 
or drive it against any body or against itself with 
commotion and noise; to splash. 

i582 Sranynurst 2neis u. (Arb.) 50 Two serpents 
monsterns ouglye Plasht the water sulcking to the shoare 
moste hastelye swinging. 1694 tr. J/ilion's Lett, State 
Wks. 1851 Vit. 103 ales they lay themselves down to be 
trampl'd under foot, plash’d like Mortar, or abjure their 
Religion. 1859 Gro. Euiot 4. Bede _v, We must go and 
plash up the mud a little. 1862 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
(1862) 6: ‘The summer rain, ‘That..plashed the azure of the 
river's flow. ae 

b. To dash with breaking water or other liquid 
so as to wet; to splash. Also adsol. 

1602 Warner A 2, Eng. x. Wii, (1612) 251 Where Massacres 
haue plashed, there is spread a triple breede. | 1608 T. 
Montox Preanble Encounter 1 My. Aduersarie .. hath 
plashed me, as it were, with these aspersions. 1706 Puituirs, 
To Plash, to dash with Water. 1791 J. Learmont Poems 
59 (E.D.D.) He..coaches owr the dubs to plash him. 1856 
G. Henoerson Rhyutes Berwick 74 The floor all plashed 
with blood. 1884 W. C. Ssuru Aiédrostan go Had} but such 
a Naiad..‘To plash her large limbs in the waves for me! 

c. ‘lo dash (a wall) with wet matter, so as rapidly 
to colour or cover it; to splash. 

1864 WensTeER, hones ee dashing or sprinkling of 
coloring matter on the walls of buildings, as an imitation of 
granite, and the like. . 

2. intr, a. To strike and break the mass of 
water with commotion and agise; to dash, rush 
through, or tumble about in water with the like 
noise; to splash. 

1650 T. Bayiy Herba Parietis 129 Every stroake that 
plashed upon those waters of life gave both life and music. 
1718 Rastsay Christ's Airk Gr. im. xix, Thro’ thick and 
thin they sconr'd about, Plashing thro’ dubs and sykes. 1840 
Tuacweray Catherine viii, The fish were jumping and 
plashing 1857-8 Sears A¢han. vii. 58 He plashes in the 

rooks, 1872 Buack Adv. Phaeton xv, Vhe two long oars 
plashed in the silence. 1898 G.W. Steevens WV7th Kitchener 
to Khartum 304 We plashed through the water. 

b. Of water or other liquid: To dash against 
or upon any body; to tumble about in agitation, 
with the characteristic noise of breaking water. 

1665 Sin T. Nersert Trav. (1677) 392 The, salt water 

lashes and froaths to see it self so Didienty resisted. 1828 

AWTUORNE Faushazve viii, Plashing continually upon one 
spot, the fount has worn its own little channel of white sand. 
1855 Loner. Hiaw. xvi. 245 Far below him plashed the 
waters. fig. 1841 H. Ainswortu Old St. Paul's v1. vii, 
Another fiery cascade .. flooding the aisles and plashing 
against the massive columns, 

3. Comb, Plash-wheel = dash-wheel: see DASH 
vt 16. 1882 Ocivie (Annandale). 

Pla‘sher. Jcal. [f. PuasHvi+-rr1.] a. A 
bough or sapling with which a hedge is plashed 
or intertwisted. b. A hedger who plashes hedges. 

arjza Liste f7usd. (1757) 436 That the cattle may not 
come at the shoots of the plashers, and browse them, and 
kill them, 2886 8. 14, Linc. Gloss, Plasher, a labourer 
employed in laying hedges. 1886 Kiwortuy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Plusher, the layer, or horizontal stick crooked 
down in making a hedge. 1904 19¢/ Cent. Sept. 229 [He] 
chooses with care the likeliest growing wood for ‘ lashers’. 

Pla‘shet. Now dial. Also 6 -ette. eee OF. 
plassiet, plaschict (Froiss.) marsh, dim. of p/ascg 
damp meadow; see Phasu sé.! and -Et.] A little 
plash or marshy pool. 

1575 Turserv. Fadcourie 191 Some water plashet or pitte 
where wylde-fowle lye, as Teales or suche lyke. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. \xviii. $53 This herbe [arsesmart] groweth also 
in moyst marrishe places, and alongst the water plasshettes. 
1880 Pearp Mother Molly xv. 189 Let's run down here, 
there's a plashet at the bottom. 

+ Pla‘shful, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. Puasn sd. 
(I or 2)+-FuL.] Plashy, splashy. 

1638-48 G. Danie Eclog. v.13a To which onr notes Would 
sound more harsh then plash-full marish throats. 

Pla‘shing, 24/.5b1_ [f. Puasu v.1 + -inc 1.) 
The action of PLAsH v1 in various seases. Also 
concr, A. piece of plashed hedge or thicket. 

1495 Trevisa's Barih. De P. R. xvu. cxliii. WW. de W.), 
By plashynge [4/S. plechinge] shredynge and parynge 
a wylowe is thycker in bowes and braunches, 1511 A/S. 
Ace. Si. Fohn's Hosp, Canterb., Payd for plaschyng off 
aheg. 1600 Dynmox /redand (1843) 35 The passag .. was 
very difficult .. for plashin[g) made that morninge by y* 
rebell. 1669 Wor.ioce Syst, Agric. (1681) 268 ‘his is the 
only time for plashing of Quick-sets, and a very good season 
for the shrouding or lopping of Trees. 1844 Srernens Be, 
Farm I, 571 What is termed slashing, that is, laying down 
a strong and healthy stem across an opening. .in the hedge. 
1904 1924 Cent. Sept 229 A wren .. hiding out of sight 
behind the old level plashing upon the bank. 

b. attrib, as plashing-bill, -tool. 

1813 in Marshall Rey. Agric. (1817) V. 27 The plashing 
system is cartied on to the greatest extent. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Plashing-iool, a knife used in plashing hedges; a hedging 
knife. 1899 Frag R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 104 The hedge 
assumes under the Lip ere the triangular shape. 

Pla‘shing, 24/. 50.2  [f. Puaggpy.? + -ixe 1.) 
The action of Pas v2 in various senses; the 
dashlag of water, splashing ; noisy plunging; ete. 

158a STANYHURST Gneis m, (Arb.) 83 Swift the sea with 
Pimsehing rnsht in, 160a Heywoop Woman killed w. Kindn, 

Vks. 1874 Il. 103 Himselfe all spotted And stain'd with 
ao 1814 Scotr Way, vill, Everythin: 
would have been silent, but for the continued plashing of 
the fountain, 1884 O'Donovan Afery Oasis I. 315 The 
silence was broken only by the plashing of the oars. 


around .. 


956 


Pla‘shing, f7/.a. [f. Puasn v2 + -1nc 2] 
That plashes like dashing or falling water; that 


dashes against water; also fig. said of the sound. 
1813 Scotr Rokedy t. i, Hears..by fits the plashing rain- 
drop fall. 1814 — £d, of /sies v. xiit, The dazzled sea-fowl.. 
Dropp'd from their crags on plashing wave, 1859 Tozer 
Hight. Turkey 1. 337 The plashing fountain at the further 
end of the court. 1871 R. Extis Catudius lxiv. 273 Light 
surges a plashing silvery laughter. y ; 
b. éransf. of ground, etc. on which heavy rain 


_ dashes. 


1837 Lytron £. A/altrav.1.ii, He heard steps without upon 
the plashing soil. 1842 — NZ. § Morn. vii, Throngh the 
plashing streets. 1894 Crocketr Rasders 302 It was the 
plashing wet evening of a September day. 

Hence Pia'shingly Bees with plashing. 

1881 Daily News 15 July 5/4 Some heavy raindrops fell 
plashingly. 

Plashment. vave—'. [f. PLasu v.2 + -aevr.] 
Plashing. 

1876 Lanter Clover 38 Lakes Pout gentle mounds of plash 
ment np to meet Big shower-drops. 

Pla‘sh-mill. sc. [f. Puasu v.24 Minn; in 
Du. plasmolen.] A fulliag-mill. 

3868 G. Macponato &. Falconer 1.240 The plash-mill, or, 
more properly, wauk-mill—a word Robert derived from the 
resemblance of the mallets to two huge feet, and of their 
motion to walking—with the water plashing and squirting 
from the blows of their heels, 

Hleace Pia'sh-mi:ller, a fuller. 

1822 Dundee Advertiser 19 Dec. (Jam.), John Young, 
plash-miller at East Mill, was drowned in the river Esk. 
1897 W. Linpsav in Bards of Augus & Dlearns 282 Then 
I turned a plashmiller and wrought at that. 

+Pla‘shoote. Oss. rare, [Syncopated from 
plash-shoot, {. Puss 6.3 + Spoor sé.) A shoot 
from a plashed hedge. 

1602 CAREW Cornwaill 25 Almost euerie hedge serneth for 
a Roade, and enerie Plashoote for Springles to take them, 

+Plash-pole. Oés. [f. Puasu v.! or 56.3 + 
Poir.] A space, a pole or less in width, surround- 
ing a wood, reserved for the purpose of making 
plashed hedges. 

1613 Marxnam Eng, Husbanduian u.1. ii.(1635) 45 A pole 
or halfe pole..yon shall preserne. .to repaire the ring-fences 
of your Wood: .. and this amongst Wood wanda is called 
Plash-pole. 1664 Evetyn Syéva (1776) 468 Remember..to 
preserve sufficient plash-pole about the verge and bounds of 
the copse for fence and security. 


Plashy (plesfi),¢.1 [f. Puasu 541+ -v. So 
LG. plassig swampy.]  Abonnding in shallow 
pools or puddles; marshy, swampy, boggy; wet 
and sloppy ; ful! of plashes of rain. 

a1gsz LeLano fin, 11.37, 3. litle Bridges of Wood, wher 
under wer plaschy Pittes of Water of the overflowing of 
Tame Ryver. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuge Wks. (Grosart) 
V. 211 Those slymie plashie fieldes of Gorlstone. «1656 
Ussner Ann. vi. (1658) 736 ‘The ficid was very plashy by 
reason of much rain that fell, 1770 Gonpsm. Des. Vidt. 
130 Von widow'd, solitary thing, That feebly bends beside 
the plashy spring. | 1786 W. Gitrin Lakes Cunbertdt, (1808) 
1. vil. The fen is a plashy inundation, formed on a flat. 
1857 Iucurs Zon Brown 1. iii, The two .. jogged along 
the deep-rutted plashy roads. 186a R. Pau in Meow. xviil. 
ie 237 Such a plashy and untoward month of March, 

. Growing in plashes or wet placcs. 

x82a Hazuitr Zadle-2. Ser. u. vii. (1869) 149 A stream, 
skirted with willows and plashy sedges. 

c. Of watery consistence and taste. 

@ 1653 Goucr Comm. Heb. xiii. x Love is as salt, which 
infuseth a savoury and wholesom taste into such things as 
would otherwise be fresh and plashy. 

Plashy, 2.2 [f. Puasu 54.2 + -y.] 

1, That plashes; that dashes or falls with a 
plash, as water; that splashes the water. 

rea Stanvuurst “2neis ut. (Ath. 76 Vp swel thee surges, 
in chanffe sea plasshye we tumble. 3794 Burns Yockey's 
ia'en the Parting Kiss i, Plashy sleets and beating rain | 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. Leg. Sleepy Hollow, A plashy 
tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive car of 
Ichabod. 1859 Hottann Gold F. xxiv. 273 Repeat the 
music of the rain, at the feet of plashy waterfalls. 

2. Marked as if splashed with colour. rere. 

1820 Keats Hyper. u. 45 Creiis was one$.. Lipetus another; 
in his grasp, A serpent’s plashy neck. 

Plasm (plzz’m). Also 7 plasme, [ad. late L. 
plasma: see next.J 

+1. A mould or matrix in which something is 
cast or formed; the cast of a fossil. Also fig. Obs. 

1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 165 Certaine it is that the 
name Adam expresseth the nature of his plasme or vessell. 
1695 Wooowarp Nad. Hist. Earth vy. (1723) 256 ‘The Shells 
served as Plasms or Moulds to this Sand. 1764 Prarr in 
Phil, Trans. LIV, 46 note, The Plasm or mould of the 
Belemnite. /did. 47 nate, The parts are carried away and 
Jost in the interstices of the earth, and 2 mould or plasm is 
left, which Steno calls an aérial shell. P 

b. Something monlded or formed, an image. 
humorously pedantic nonce-tse. 

1877 BiackMore Criffs 11. viii. 125 His outward faculties 
rendered to his inward and endiathetic organs a picture, 
a schema, a ean proper word may be left to him— 
peck as would remain inside, at least while the mind abode 
there. 

+2. = Puasma 2. Obs. rare. 

1747 Dinoiey in PAil, Trans. XLIV. 503 The Stone .. 
most freqnently found next is the Plasm or prime Emerald; 
and then the Hyacinth or Jacinth. /déd., The Plasm or 
prime Emerald is green. 


3. Phys. = PLASMA 3. 


PLASMATION. 


1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Ferment. 131 A series of gaseons 
diffusions from the red globules to the plasm of the blood. 

4. Biof. The liviag matter of a cell, protoplasm ; 
sometimes spec. the general body of protoplasm as 
distinct from the auclens. 

1864 Weester, Plasm,..2. (Physiol) The same as Plasma. 
3877 O'Meara in Lncycl. Brit. V1. 170([1n Diatonis) There 
is first what Pfitzer designates the plasm-sac, consisting of 
a fine colourless plasm forming a closed sac of the same shape 
as that of the cell. 31899 Addutt’s Syst. Aled. VIII. 334 
Functional and formative plasm must progress. 1905 S7it. 
See Frni, a5 Feb. 442 The relative masses of nucleus and 
plasin. 

|| Plasma (ple‘zmi). [Late and eccl. L. plasma 
a thing formed or moulded, aa image, a. Gr. 
rddopa, f. rAdooew to form, mould.] 

+1. Form, monld, shape. Oéds. rare. 

1712 H. More's Antid. Ath. 1.v. 33 schol., They act upon 
the Matter and forin it into this or that Plasma or Fashion. 
1824-9 Lanpor /ag. Conv., Southey & Porson ii. Wks. 
1846 1. 83/2 A great portion of his compositions is not 
poetry, but only the plasma or matrix of poetry. /did. 
Alfiert & Salomon 190/1 We Italians sometimes fall into 
what..you may callthe plasma of witticism, by mere mistake, 
and against our genius. fe : 

2. A subtranslucent green variety of quartz, allied 
to chalcedony and heliotrope, ancieatly used for 
ornaments. 

1774 tr. Crenstedt's Min. 81 Plasma or mother of the 
emerald, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 208 Under it [calcedony] 
may he gronped .. chrysoprase, plasma, .. and sard. 1861 
C.W. Kine Anz. Gents (1866) 14 Plasma..sometimes written 
Prasma.. is merely Calcedony coloured green by some 
metallic oxide, probably copper or nickel, 1864 — Guostics 
76 This amulet, which is always cut in Plasma, the Jasper 
par excellence of the ancients, 

attrib. 1900 A. S. Murray in Brit. Alus. Rei. 64 Green 
plasma scaraboid, with intaglio ofa warrior, 

3. Phys. The colourless coagulable liquid part 
of blood, lymph, or milk, in which the corpuscles 
(or, in milk, oil-globules) float; also, the similar 
liquid obtained from fresh muscle. 

1845 G.E. Daytr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1.114 The plasma 
of living blood exists as a clear fluid, in which the corpuscles 
are seen to float. 1855 Houpen Z/ ua. Osteol. (1878) tg The 
nutrient fluid, or ‘ plasma’ of the blood, 1873 Rare Pays. 
Chem. 118 The muscular plasma is obtained by injecting 
the muscles of a freshly killed animal with a_x per cent 
solution of sodium chloride. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
(ed. 6) 230 Normal lymph consists of a colorless plasma and 
lymph-corpuscles. 1895 in Syd. Soe, Lez. 

4. Biol, = PLASM 4, 

1864 WessteER, asia... (Physiol) The viscous material 
of a cell from which the newdevelopments take place. 1867 
J. Hoce Microsc. 1. iti, 223 For certain delicate organisms, 
as the Desmidacene and Diatomaceae, whose plasma may be 
affected by too dense a medinm. 1874 BeaLe Bioglasi i. 
§14 As the germ of every living thing consists of matter 
having the wonderful properties already mentioned, I have 
called it germinal matter; but the most convenient and 
least objectionable name for it is living plasma or hioplasm. 
1876 LAnwester tr. ffaccked’s fist. Creat. 1. 183 The 
entire body. .consists. .of shapeless plasma, or protoplasm. 

5. Pharm, A name for glycerite of starch. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

6. attrid., as plasma-cell, -corpuscle, names 
given to ccrtain cells found in connective tissue ; 
plasma-current, -layor, -zone = PLASMATIC 


current, cte. 

1869 Kiray in Q. Yrnt. Alicrose. Sci. UX. 31 Naked 
Plasma-bodies without nuclei. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. (ed. 6) 178 ‘The plasma-layer .. disappears in the 
smaller arteries and veins. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 115 Edible Snail... The connective tissue con- 
sists of plasma-cells, p matrix, and fibrils. 1904 Brit. Aled. 
¥rnl. 10 Sept. 586 In addition to these, we have the so-called 
plasma cells, 

Plasmasome, erron, f. PLASMOSOME. 

+ Plasmate, v7. Ods. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of Chr, L. p/asmare (Tertull., Valg.) to form, etc., 
f. Puassa.] ¢razs. To form, mould; to create. 

1608 Det Relat. of Spir. i. (1659) 371 Now if this Power, 
this Plasmating, if this Taking, which was the Word, be- 
come man, perfect man; then followeth it, that man was 
and is, God creating and created. 

Plasmatic (plazme‘tik), 2. [ad. Gr. wAao- 
parix-ds imitative; but taken as the adj. corre- 
sponding to PLasMA: see -ATIC.] Relating to the 
plasma, esp. of the hlood. 

Plasmatic cell= Prasma-cell, Plasmatic current, layer, 
streant: ‘the part of the blood-stream in the small arteries 
which lies between the column of red corpuscles in tmid- 
channel (axial current) and the wall of the vessel‘ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). . , 

1828-34 Wester, Plasmatic, Plasmatical. 1864 Lbid.sNuy 
The plasmatic fluid. 1870 Q. Frul, Microsc. Sci. X. 79 
Plasmatic circulation in connective tissue. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 150 In the so-called Plasmatic Canals— 
spaces of the smallest size found in connective tissue. 1898 
Wibult's Syst. AMfed. V. 497 1n ordinary cases..the plas- 
matic elements of the blood seem to he sufficient for vegeta- 
tive growth. 1 Jbid. Vi1.245 The distinction between 
axial and plasmatic current is obliterated. 

+Plasma‘tical, a. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. 
mAagparixds (sce prec.) +-AL.] Having the quality 
of moulding, or givin gore or form; formatlve. 

1647 H. More So: of Soe otes 342 Psyche. .working 
.. by her plasmaticall Spirits or Arche, all the whole world 
into order and shape. ; 

+Plasma‘tion. Os. [a. OF. plasmacion, 
or ad. Chr. L. plasmation-em (Jerome), a. of action 


PLASMATOPAROUS. 


f, plasmdre: see PLASMATE.] Moulding, forming, 
fashioning; creation. 

1388 Pod. Poents (Rolls) 1. 275 They bere a newe fascion, 
humeris in pectore tergo; Goddes plasmacion non illis 
complacel crvo. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1.29 The iiij. 
ages of the world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the 
incension of the temple of the Tewes. 1568 GrarTon Chron. 
1.6 Neuerthelesse, the plasmation or creation of Adam is 
reconed umong the generations, 1608 Drr Relat. Spir. 
1. (1659) 371 The wisedome of the Father, in love, created 
and made man... But how? By Plasmation. For itis written, 
Let us make man. a 1677 Hare Prin. Orig. Man. wv. iii, 
#2 Not as if God Almighty used any Manual or Physical 

Plasmation of a Man, as the Statuary makes his Statue. 

Plasmatoparous (plezmatg'piras), a. ol. 
[f. Gr. wAdopa, mAacparo- (see PLasma) + L. -fares 
producing (see -parous).] Applied to a mode of 
germination in certain fungi: see quot. 

1887 Garnsey & Batrour De Bary’s Fungi Explan. Terms 
498/1 In Peronosporeae: forms are plasmatoparous when in 
germination the whole protoplasm of a gonidium issues as 
a spherical mass which at once becomes invested with a 
meinbrane and then puts out a germ tube. 

+ Pla‘smator. Ods. Also 6 Sc. -our, [ad. 
OF. plasmateur (13th c. in Godef.), ad. Chr. L. 
plasmator (Tertull.) former, creator (applied to 
God), agent-n. f. Alasmare: see PLasmate.] He 
who forms or fashions ; a maker, creator. 

2a 1800 in Voré JWyst. 514 Fader eternall, Parfite plasmator 
and god omnipotent. 1513 DoucLas rE xcis x. Prol 1 Hie 

lasmatour of thingis vniuersall. 1549 ak a Scot. iii. 27 
The supreme plasmator of bauyn ande eird. 1653 Urqu- 
nant Xadelats u. viii, The Soveraign Plasmator God Al- 
mighty, hath endowed and adorned humane Nature at the 

ginning. 

+ Pla‘smature. Oés. [a. early mod.F. p/as- 
mature, ad. L. type *plasmatiira, {. plasmare: see 
PLASMATE, and -URE.] Form, mould; concer. 
(collect.) things formed in moulds, cast ware. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Ard of Survey t. vii. 14 Tonnel or 
Conduit-pipes, Glasse, Purslane, and other Plasimature. 
1653 Urounart Radedais u. viii, That so stately frame and 
Plasmature, wherein the man at first had been created. 

Plasmic (plezmik), a. [mod. f. PLasm or 
PLasM-A + -10.] Pertaining to or consisling of 


plasm ; protoplasmic. 

1875 Lankester in PAE Trans. CLXV. 43 The stages of 
the (molluscan] egg’s nutrition may be thus gronped:—~ 
1st stage, Plasmic [ete.]. 1904 Brit, Med. Frnt. 15 Oct. 968 
This plasmic environment could not vary excessively with- 
out causing death to parent and germ and sperm cell alike. 

Plasmin (ple-zmin). Chen. [ad. F. plas- 
mine, £, PLASM-A + -ite, -IN1.] A proteid sub- 
stance obtained from the plasma of the blood, 
soluble in water, the solntion coagulating into 


fibrin. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 662 Plasmin,.. applied by 
Denis (Compt. rend. ii. 12395 Jahresb. 1861, p 725) toa 
constituent of the blood to which he supposes the property 
olispentnest coagulation to be due... It is soluble in water. 
.. The solution. .solidifies after a few minutes toa colourless 
transparent jelly, which by pressure between paper is con- 
verted into fibres of fibrin. 1876 Fostua Péys. 1.1. (1879) 15 
‘The coagulation of blood is the result of the conversion of 
plasmine into fibrin. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plasmine ..isa 
mixture of at least two bodies, paraglobulinand fibrinogen. 

Plasmo-, before a vowel plasm.-, combining 
form of Gr. wAdgpa, mAacpar- plasm, in various 
scientific terms. (The fuller form is p/asmato-.) 

Plasmodium (plezméudiim). Aio/. Pi. 
sia. Rarely anglicized plasmode (plz-zmond). 
ied L. (1863, Cienkowski in Pringsheim Botanzk 

Il. 400), f. PLASMA + -odiem : see -ODE.] 

1. A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, formed 
by the fusion, or by the aggregation, of a number 
of amceboid bodies (¢rue or fusion-plasmodium, 
psendo- or aggregation-plasmodium), and having 
an amceboid creeping movement. 

First observed as one stage in the life-history of the 
AM; pee estes or Afycetozoa, the position of which as vege- 
table or animal organisms is disputed ; also in certain groups 
of Protozoa, and other simple animal forms. 

1875 Encyel Brit. 111. 693/2 The formation of the plasmo- 
dium is a kind of complex conjugation, 1875 Bennetr & 
Dver Sachs’ Bot. 276 Myxomycetes... The swarm-spores 
ceuse dividing and unite, two or more of them coalescing — 
after they have gone over into the Ameha form—into a 
hommpeneous protoplasmic substance, also endowed with au 
Ameeba-like motion, the Plasmodium. 1875 ALLMAN in 
Phil. Trans. CLRV. 561,571. 1877 Huxtey Anaé, inv. 
Anim, ii, 81 A certain numher of the myxopods unite 
together, and become fused into an active plasmodium, 
which exhibits no trace of their primitive separation. 1880 
Geppes in Proc. Royal Soc. XXX. 252 On the coalescence 
of Ameeboid cells into Plasmodia. /éia. 254 The formation 
of plasmodia was at first supposed to be peculiar to. the 
Myxomycetes, but several Rhizopods have been described 
in which a more or less complete cell-fusion has been 
observed...All the evidence points to the conclusion that 
the power of coalescing with its fellows, under favourable 
circumstances, to form a plasmodium, is..a_very widely 
spread, if not a general property of the amoeboid cell. 1882 

ines Sachs’ Bot. 263. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 912 Fusion to Gua plasmodia recurs in some Pro- 
teomyxan Afonadinez, as to the animal nature of which 
there can be no douht. 1890 Cent. Dict, Plasmode, same 
us Plasmodium, , F 

. Name given to certain parasitic organisms 
found in the blood of patients with recent malaria, 
and quartan and lertian ague. 
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Discovered by Laveran (1880), and named hy him, as a | 1889 Q. Fraud. Microsc. Sc. XXX. 1. 168 The out-wander- 


vegetable organism, Oscildaria madlarix; referred by Mar- 
chiafava aud Celli to the animal kingdom, and called by them 
(1885) Plasmodium matdariz; more recently distingnished 
as belonging to two genera of Protozoa, Laverania and 
Plasmodium, (Minchin in Ray Lankester 7reatise on 
Zoology 1. ti, 243 (1903)) 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1897 cldlbule’s Syst. Aled. 1. 724 
Marchinfava and Celli desenbed with great accuracy the 
intra-corpuscular amoeboid form, to which they gave the 
name plasmodium. 1898 P. Maxson ?30f. Diseases i. 2 
note, ‘Vhe malaria parasite is not a plasmodium in the 
zoological meaning of the word. 1899 A dlbutt's Syst. Med. 
V1. 595 The most careful examination of the blood during 
the paroxysms showed no evidence of plasmodia. 

attrib. and Comb. 1898 P. Maxson Trap. Diseases ii. 37 
Vt has been considered advisable to expunge the term 
remittent fever as indicative of a distinct species of plasino- 
dium disease. /4s. 49 The plasmodium-infected corpuscles. 
Jbid, iii. 86 N protective, plasmodium-destroying agency 
inherent in the human body. /éfd. vi. 116 Plasmodium. 
like organisms. 3 

Hence Plasmo‘dial, Plasmodic (-pdik) ad/s., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or arising from, 
a plasmodium; Plasmo‘diate ¢., having or cha- 
racterized by plasmodia, as the A/ycefozoa; Plas- 
mo‘diate v. zuir., to become fused into a plasmo- 
dium; Plasmodiation, formation of a plasmo- 
dium; Plasmo-diocarp [Gr. capes fruit], an 
irregular-shaped fructification occurring in the 
Alyxomycetes (hence Plasmo:dioca‘rpous @.). 
; 892 J. A. Tnomson Outi Zool. 109 The *plasmodial stage 
it the cycle is predominant, 1896 4 déuti's Syst. Med. 1. 
542 Malaria (which is due to plasmodial infection and is 
not a bacterial disease), 1882 A.S. Witson in Gard. Chron. 
XVII. 671 The erp of moisture to a spore. .isdirectly 
seen to cause it either to give birth to 2 zoospore, or to *plas- 
modiate, retaining its contents. /dfd., A manure ..of a 
hygrosorptive character is just the very manure to pro- 
mote the *plasmodiation of these spores, and render them 
fit to be ubsorbed in the form of a fluid plasm by the roots 
of the plants. 1877 M.C. Cooxe Alyxomycetes Gl. Britain 
30(Contrib, to A/ycologia Britann.)*Plasmodiocarp. 1899 
Anowledge 1 May 116/1 Plasmodiocarp is a term applied to 
the spore-bearing part when it is sessile and irregular in 
form, sometimes like a cushion, sometimes like. «a long tube. 

inn ee (plee-zmedzen). Bro/. [f. Puasno- 
+-GEN.] The chemically highest or most elaborate 
form, slage, or part of protoplasm, which by its 
vital activity forms the tissues or other organic 
prodnets; true or formative protoplasm; bioplasm. 

1888 E.R. Lanxester in Zncycd. Brit. XXIV. 817/1 
Physiologists have come to use the word ‘protoplasm’ for 
one of the chemical substances of which Schultze’s proto- 
plasm is a structural mixture—namely, that highest point in 
the chemical elahoration of the molecule which is attained 
within the protoplasin, and up to which some of the chemicat 
bodies present are tending. .. This ‘ critical ' substance, some- 
times called ‘true protoplasm ', should assuredly be recog- 
nized hy a distinct name ‘plasmogen ‘. ‘ 

Plasmogeny (plezmp deni), -gony (-goni). 
Biol, [f Viasmo-+-ceny. The variant A/asmo- 
gony is ad. Ger. plasmogonie (Haeckel) with suffix 
repr. Gr. -yovia begetting, generation: cf. cosmo- 
gony.) Name for a mode of spontaneous yencra- 
tion: see quot., and cf. AuTocENy. 

1876 E. R. Lankester tr. //accked's fist. Creat. 1. 339 We 
call spontaneous generation A/asmogeny when the organism 
arises in an organic formative fluid, that is, in a fluid 
which contains those requisite fundamental substances dis- 
solved in the form of complicated and fluid combinations of 
carhon, 1904 M¢Case tr. f/acckel’'s Wond. Life xv. 369, 
I distinguished two principal stages—azdogony (the forma. 
tion of the first living matter from inorganic nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds) and p/asmogony (the formation of the 
first individualised plasm; the earliest organic individuals 
in the form of monera). ae 

Plasmiology (plezmg'lédzi). 
-LOGY.] (See quots.) 

1888 E.R. Lanxesten in Exeycl. Brit, XX1V. 803/2 Plas- 
mology.—The study of the ultimate corpuscles of living 
matter, Athenzum 12 Jan. 47/2 Prof. Lankester 
assigns..to ‘ Plasmology’ the study of the cell in its widest 
sense. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plasmology, histology. 

| Plasmolysis (plezmg'lisis). io/,  [mod. 
(De Vries, 1877) f. Puasamo- + Gr. Avots loosing, 
setting free.] Contraction of the protoplasm of 
a vegetable cell with separation or freeing of the 
lining layer from the cell-wall, due to the with- 
drawal of liquid by exosmosis when the cell is 
placed in a liquid of greater density than the cell- 
sap. Hence Pla‘smolyse (-laiz) v. (cf. analyse], 
to subject to plasmolysis, cause plasmolysis in; 
Plasmolytio (-litik) @., pertaining to, showing, 
or causing plasmolysis. 

1885 GoopaLe Physiol, Bot. (1892) 390 Such substances [as 
cause contraction of the protoplasm] are termed plasmolytic 
agents, 1886 Vines Lect. Physiol. Plants iii. 39 Turgid 
cell..in 10 per cent. solution, shewing complete plasmolysis. 
Lbid. 44,N 
they hecome plasmolytic. 1888 Huxtey & Martin Elen. 
Biol. xi. 404 In order to see the primordial utricle better, 
Frameless the cell by running in ro p.c. salt solution, 1891 

ARWIN in Kep. Brit. Asroc. (1892) 672 As the plasmolysing 
agent continues to act, 1 reverse movement takes place. 
fbid., Ta different stages of plasmolysis, 

Pla‘smosome (-sowum). #io/. Also erron. 
plasma-. [f. PLasmo- + Gr. a@pa body.) ‘A 
separate parlicle of protoplasm, such as certain 
particles observed in cell-nuclei'’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


[f& as prec, + 


en the cells of the Beet-root are placed in syrup 


ing plasmasomes form the so-called ‘paranuclei’ (Neben- 
kerne), which take so important a share in the regeneration 
of cells. 1900 E. B, Witson Cedé (ed. 2) 34 The so-called 
true nucleoli or plasmosomes. 

Plasome (plavsoum). Bro’. [a. Ger. plason 
(Wiesner), shortened from his original term p/asima- 
tosom, f, Gr, wAdapa, tAacpar- plasm + a@pa body.] 
(See quots.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plasoute,..a term used hy Britche 
and Wiesner for hypothetical minute vital particles, made 
ap of a group of protoplasmic molecules, and constitating 
the smallest units which can exhibit the primary vital 
[functions]. ‘They correspond [to # certain extent] to Weis- 
mann’s ‘biophors’, and to the ‘papgenes’ of de Vries. 1902 
E. A. Mincins in Axcyel, Brit, XXXL 41/1 (other cases 
the assumption of invisible protoplasmic units has heen 
inspired by a desire .. to explain the general vital and ani- 
mative powers of protoplasm, as, for example, the ‘ micella:’ 
of Nigeli and the ‘ plasomes' of Wiesner. 

Plass.e, obs. form of Puacr. 

Plasson (plesjn). Avo. [a. Ger. plassou 
(Haeckel, a. Gr. wAdaowv, -ov, pres. pple. of 
nAdooew to mould, form.] Name for the homo- 
geneous protoplasm of hypothetical primitive 
organisms, not yet differentiated into nuclens and 
general cell-substance, or for that of non-nuclealed 
cells or cytodes. 

1899 tr. Macckel’s Evol. Man 1. vii. 82 The vital activities 
of cach cell form a sum of mechanical processes, which 
depend radically on movements of the smallest ‘life-particles’, 
the molecules of the living substance. 1f we call this active 
substance the Plasson, and the molecules the Plastidules, 
we may say that the individual physiological character of 
each cell depends on the molecular moveinent of its plasti- 
dules, 1904 McCave tr. Maccked's Wond. Life vii. 163 On 
the first view, which I bold, the plasm, or living matter, of 
the earliest organisms on the earth .. was a homogeneous 
plasson or archiplaym—that is to say, a plasma-compound 
that was not yet differentiated into outer cytoplasm and 
inner caryoplasm. 

lence Plasso‘nity (Aemorois, after panetly, etc), 
the quality of being ‘plasson’, 

1882 Corrs Aéeger (1884) 33 The original arch-aima:ba is 
as much of a mystery as ever; we know not where he came 
from, how he got there, or in what the essence of his 
plassonity subsists. 

-plast, combining element repr. Gr. mAacrés 
formed, moulded, in various terms, chiefly scientific, 
as bioplast, cndoplast, protoplast. 

Plaste, obs. var. of placed: see PLAck v. 

Plaster, + plaister (pla'sto:), 54. Forms: 
a. 1, 4- plaster, 3-3 plastre, 4-tir, 5 -tere, -tyr, 
plaaster, platster. 8. 4 plaistre, 5 playstir, 
tyr, -tro, 5-7 playster, 5-9 plaister. [The 
form A/aster ocettrs in sense 1 in OF,, ad. pop. L. 
flastrum (med.L. in Du Cange), shortened from 
emplastrum a plaster (medical and in grafting), a. 
Gr, éumAacrpoy (Galen), var. of éemAacror plaster, 
salve, f. éunAaares vb. adj. ‘daubed on or over’. 
Cf. OHG. Aflastar, Ger. pflaster, also from pop. L. 
In ME. reinforced by OF. plastre (13th ec. in Litue, 
but the deriv, vb. plasérir in rathe.), mod.F. 

plitre, only in branch IL below (for which also 
med.L. péastrum (1233) is cited by Du Cange). 
Thus the medical sense was from med.L., the 
builder's sense through Krench. The collateral form 
plaister, which has been current since 1ythe., and 
has sometimes been more common (as a written 
form) than p/aster, occurs also in 1gthe. in OF. 
( plaistre), but it was not the normal OF, form 
even in Norman or Picard, and its history is 
obscure. Although still frequent in Lhe iSth c., 
and found in Dr. Johnson’s writings, it was not 
recognized by him in his Dictionary. In mod. 
dial. plaster (plestar) is the form in Sc. and 
north. Eng.] 

I. 1. Afed. An external curative application, 
consisting of a solid or semi-solid substance spread 
upon a piece of muslin, skin, or some similar 
material, and of such natnre as to be adhesive at 
the temperature of the body; used for the local 
application of a medicament, or for closing a 
wound, and sometimes to give mechanical support. 
See also Court-p., MustTarb-Z., STICKING-A, 

a. w1000 Se Démes Dage (E.E.T.S.) 8 Hwi ne bidst Su 
de bebunga and plaster? ¢1000 Sax, Lecchd, 1. 304, enim 
ye ee wytte wyre to plastre; lege to Dare wunde. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 360/54 Leie it.,ase pei hit a plastre were. 
13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1572 He laidea plastre under his ribbe. 
61400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 60 Take schepis talow & huttere, 
& make a plaster. 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 90 
A plaster of sowre bread boyled in wine, draweth sores 
passing well. 1785 Burns /foly Fair ii, O how they fire 
tetera cantharidian plasters. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 231 the third day the plasters were removed 
from the wound. 1856 Kane Aret. Expl. VI. vi. 71 One of 
the many who stick to me like a plaster. 

B. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxi. (1859) 35 A very 
fool may he be clepid that leith a plaister corosyf to a 
wounde, 14.. Stockh. Med, MS. 87 For to make trete pat 
ys callyd playster of plomh. 1535 CoveaRDaLe /sa. xxxvitl. 
21 And Esay sayde: take a playster of fyges [1611 a lumpe 
of figges.. for a plaister], and Jaye it ypon the sore. | 1682 
Bunyan /foly War 318 It was a plaister to the brave 


PLASTER. 


Captain Credence his wound. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 43 Slips of Linen,..spread with an Agglutina- 
tive Plaister. 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. ii. 115 An aged 
lackey with a plaister over one aie 

b. fig. A liealing or soothing means or measure. 

a. a@x3r0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 OF penaunce in his 
plastre al. 1340 <lyeud. 148 Pe plastres of zucte warningges. 
1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Commu. 17 To heale the wounde 
with a plaster of reconciliation. @ 1628 Preston Breasipl. 
Faith (1630) 104 Adversity is not a Plaster or a Medicine, 
but a poyson to him. 

Be 1480-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 163 Thow haste made 
a phiyster of penaunce tosorowfull peple. 1625 SANDERSON 
Sernt. 1,126 The breath of the people being hut a sorry 
plaister for a wounded conscience. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. 
Govt. Fug. 1. \xiv. 4739) 133 The most part of those Laws 
were little other than plaisters applied to particular botches 
of those times. " 

ce. Lurglar's plaster, see quot. 1905. Poor mans 
plaster, a plaster composed of tar, resin, and 
ycllow wax. 

1843 Cot. Hawken Diary (1893) I. 257 Shipped lots of 
poor man’s plaster and went afloat. 1850 Warten Sea- 
ard \\. 287 Before the attack came on,..l put a poor 
nian’s plaister on the nape of her neck, 1905 Daily Chron. 
29 Ang. 6/7 A ‘ burglar’s plaster’. .is the technical name for 
a piece of brown paper covered with treacle and used to 
deaden the sound of breaking glass. 

II, 2. A composition of a soft and plastic con- 
sistency, which may be spread or daubed upon a 
surface, as of a wall, where it afterwards hardens; 
spec. a mixture of lime, sand, and (generally) hair, 
used for cpvering walls, ceilings, etc. 

a. 13.. ££. Aidit. P. 13. 1549 Pe lettres hilened ful large 
ypon plaster, 1382 Weer Dewd. xxvii. 2 Thow shalt arere 
greet stonus..and with plastre thow shalt dawbe hem. 
igor Percivatt Sf. Dict., Agotia, a flat roofe conered with 
lead, or plaster. 1715 Prior Down-Hadl 152 Why ‘tis 

laster and lath. 1839 E. D. Clarke Y'rav. Kassia 103/t 
They form cylinders, by scooping ont almost all except the 
bark 3 and then, closing their extremities with plaster or mud. 

B. ¢1440 Promp, Parv, 402/2 Playstyr for wallys..zipsum, 
litura, plastrum. 1472-3 Kolls of Parlt, N\. 51/2 Howses 
and walles of stone and plaister. 1585 ‘[. WasutnGTon tr. 
Wicholay’s Vey. u. iii, 33 Walles..made of grauen stone 
without morter or playster. 1660 Boyte Mew Aap. Phys. 
Mech, ix, (1632) 39 The Plaister was made of quick lime. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 1. 458The floor is madc of plaister. 

b. drvansf. A sticky mass. 

1599 Haxcuvr Voy. VW. 223 They eate it made in plaisters 
with the lime made of Oistershels. 1655 tr. Com. d/ ist. 
Francion w.12 ‘This goodly Musician that playes with 
me hath beaten me into plaister. 1728 Ramsay J/ovk § 
Miller's Wife 138 Think ye... his gentle stamock’s master 
To worry up a pint of plaister Like our mill-knaves? 

3. Sulphate of lime, gypsum: +(@) in its natural 
state; (4) powdered, but not calcined; used as 
a ground for painting and gilding, or for work in 
relief; (¢) calcined; = PLASTER oF Panis. 

a, 1391 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 79 Et pro plastre et 
lapide tbidem emptis. 1393 Afeut. Ripon (Surtees) IIL. 120 
In xviij carectatis de plaster emp. pro quodain nove domo. 
1428 Surtees Mise, (1888) 6 Blended plaster or lyme among 
his alom. 1481 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 345 Ad quandam 
querruram de plaster vocatam Sparre stone. 1483 Cath. 
wlngt, 283/1 Plastere, gifsus. a@1g5z Letanp ffi. 1. go 
Pientiful Quarres of Alabaster, communely there caullid 
Plaster. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's T'rav. (1760) 111. 340 Eight 
statues .. made of plaster, by the celebrated Darbarigo. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 194 note, Plaster or Gypsum.. 
is an earthy salt composed of calcareous matter dissolved 
in the acid of Vitriol. 1813 J. C. Evstace Class. Tour 
Italy 11. i..2 The plaster, or stucco, is extremely hard, 
and in a climate so dry may equal stone in solidity and 
duration. 1859 Gutiick & Timas Paint. 142 Plaster, 
strictly speaking, is the Italian gesso,..and in ald books on 
art, plaster casts are commonly called ‘gessos '. 

8. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 271 Bysides Parys is 
greet plente of a manere stoon fat hatte gypsus and is 
i-cleped white plaistre [1432-50 playster, Hicven afbunz 
dlastrunt), 1585 Even Decades 161 ‘They beate the playster 
into fyne floure. 1661 J. Custpaev Briz. Baconica 120 This 
Shire yieldeth Flax and Alabaster, and Plaister. 1785 
Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 1. 403 It was thought proper to 
take a model of his bust in plaister. 1808 H. HoLiano 
Surv. Cheshire 28 The workmen distinguish .. the sulphate 
of lime by that [name] of plaister. 

TIL. 4. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) plaster- 
bandage, -box; (sense 2) plaster groining, wall, 
-work; plasier-fronted adj.; (sense 3) plaster cast, 
-kiln, mould, -sieve, -stuff; also plaster-like adj. 
and adv.; plaster-bill, a bird, the surf-duek or 
surf-scoter of N. America, Zdemia perspicillata ; 
plaster-bronze, a plaster cast covered with bronze 
dust, to resemble a bronze; + plaster-clover 
¢ plaister-claver, Syd. Soc. Lex.), the swect clover, 
Melilotus officinalis, which was formerly used in 
ointments ; _t plaister-faced a., having the face 
plastered with a composition to hide the wrinkles; 
plaster-jacket, in orthopxdic surgery, a body 
casing or bandage stiffened with plaster of Paris, 
for correeting curvature of the spine, etc.; plaster- 
man, a mouider in plaster of Paris; plaster-mill, 
a mill for grinding the materials for making plaster, 
as gypsum or lime, also old plaster; a mortar- 
mill; plaster-mull, -muslin, a plaster consisting 
of a thin sheet of gutta-percha, backed with mull 
or muslin, and spread on the inner side with a 
medicated and adhesive substance; plaster-roeck, 


- plaster-stone, raw gypsum. 


| 
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1803 Med. Frnt. UX. 113 The *Plaster-Bandage is adapted 
to almost every species of ulcer. 1685 Coone Afedlif 


Chirurg. 1. i. (ed, 4) 2 With Needles, Lint, *Plaister-box, 


Salvatory furnished. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 67 The 
surgeon's plaster-box..was. full of silver instruments. 1898 
Daily News 19 July 3/2 An excellent bust, cvming out .. 
much better in plain plaster than in the *plaster-bronze. 
1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechantc 616 A back-ground .. 
of *plaster-cast to the ornament or figure. 1859 flandbs. 
Tee xxvii, The wonderful discovery of voltaic elec. 
tricity, by which copper plates, plaster casts, wood en- 
gravings, and medals may be copied. 1628 Br. Hate 
Righteous Mammon Wks. 720 Heare this, ye “plaister- 
faced lezahels! 1900 Century Mag. LIX. 491/1 One .. 
quaint “plaster-fronted honse. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama 
Se. & Art 1.163 There does not seem to be any wooden 
inner roofs, except “plaster groining. 1879 St George's 
Hosp. Rep. UX. 616 The * ieee yactet precludes the use 
of the cold donche. 1825 J. Nicttotson Operat. Mechanic 
482 The clay is boiled ona *plaster-kiln. 1611 SreED //is?. 
Gt. Brit. vii. 6 [Rocks] chalky, or of a *plaster-like snb- 
stance. 1676 Wortipce Cyder (1691) 67 Pat it smooth with 
the back of your spade plaster-like. 1895 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/4 ‘The pimple’ had evidently nm pnt on by 
some keen-witted *plasterman who knew the tendency of 


the human mind to dwell upon trifles. ¢1790 Iason Sch. | 


Arti.9 To prepare a *Plaster Mould, so as to take a Brim- 
stone or Wax Impression from it. 1899 Ad/duti's Syst. 
Med. VALI. 787 Salicylic acid, in the fori of the *plaster- 
mull, /ééd. 521 The *plaister-muslins (mulls), introduced 
by Unna, are intermediate between ointments and surgical 
plasters, 1835-40 Hauisurton Clockut, (1862) 153 A water 
privilege to put into the market, or a “plaister rock to get 
off, or some such scheme. 1751 J. Whee /Yést. Mat, Med, 
256 *Plaister Stone,..the white, glittering hard Kind [of 
Gypsum], which resembles fine Sugar,.. generally known 
under the Name of Plaister of Paris Stone. 1765 Bow tes in 
PA. Frans, LV1. 231 These mountains are formed of sand- 
stone, lime-stone, plaster-stone (or gypsum) and emery-stone. 
1799 G. Suitu Laboratory I. 202 se inake the “plaster-stuff 
come off the easier. 1424 Afen. Ripon (Surtees) IM. 152 
Pro renovacione @) *plastyrwal. 1887 W. Puittirs Brit, 
Discomycetes 105, Growing on ashes, burnt ground, plaster 
walls, and damp paper. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 
aa6 Pictures. -artificially carued vpon the *plaister-work and 
timber. 


Plaster, + plaister,v. Forms: see prec. sh. 
[f& Puaster sd., or a. OF. plastrer (pthc. in 
fittré) to plaster (a wall), mod.F. p/dtrer, OF. 
had féastrir in 12th e. (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To overlay, daub, or cover with builder's 
plaster, or any material used for a similar purpose. 

a. @ 1300 Cursor J, 1674 Wit piker eget [z. rr”. plastir, 
plastre] it wel wit-oute and wit-In. 1483 Cath. Ang. 283/1 
To Plastere, gifsarve. 1548 Uvatt, ete. Hrasu. Par. Acts 
vii. 26b, He was cast out in a twigge basket or hamper, 
plastered ouer with lyme, into the ryner of Nilus. 1555 
Even Decades 344 Cotages made of bouwes of trees plas- 
tered with chauke. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1). xiv. 285 
It was plastered with the earth that makes China Ware. 
3863 Ruskin /unera P. (1880) 164 Why could he not plaster 
the chinks? 1865 Lussock Pref. Tastes xvi. (1878) 599 By 
plastering them on the ontside with clay. 

B. c1440 Pronip. Parv. 4o2/2 Playstryn_wallys, gipso. 
1577 1. Gooce Heresbach's usb, w. (1386) 169 b, The 
Douehouse..must be well pargetted and plaistred without. 
1611 Diatxe Deut, xxvii. 2 Thou shalt set thee vp great 
stones, and plaister them with plaister [Coverp. playster 
them with playster} 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
1, v.13 In the Entrance, a little way was playstered, that it 
might be adorned with Letters and Pictures. 1796 Morse 
Auer. Geog. 1. 205 On the inside, plaistered with mud. 
1808 A. Parsons Trav. v. 123 These baskets are quite 
circular, plaistered over with bitumen on the outside. 

b. fransf. To bedaub, besmear, coat, cover 
with any adhesive substance ; to overspread, over- 
lay (often implying excessive or vulgar adornment). 

a, 1585 T. Wasutncton tr. Micholay's Vay. . xx. $7 The 
inner part of the temple is altogether plastered and conered 
with great tables of Porphyre. 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. IY. iv, 
Their hair plastered vp with pomatum. 1860 THACKERAY 
Round. Papers, Ribbons (1876) 18 The Great Duke (the 
breast of whose own coat was plastered with some half- 
hundred decorations), 1898 4 Wditt's Syst. Afed. V. 93 By 
the second or third day [of pneumonia] the tongne is t ickly 
plastered with white fur. le 

f: ¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. w. 104 Plaister it with moolde, 
eke in the roote. 1680 Moaven Geog. Kect., Turkey (1685) 
HS Walls of rough Stone, plaistered over with little pointed 

Sattlements on the Top. 1732 Pore Ff. Bathurst 90 With 
all th’embroid'ry plaister'd at thy tail. 1774 West, Mag. 
II. 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper ev'ry wall. 


ce. fig. To cover, load to excess, e. g. with praise; 
also, to hide, gloze over, palliate; to patch, botch, 


mend or restore superficially. Also with over, 2p. 

a. 1602 Manston Anionio's Kev. 1. v, Thou art made as 
durt, To plaster up the bracksof my defects, 1813 E-xaiiuer 
22 Mar. 187/1 They plaster the memory of that intriguing 
politician with unbounded praise. 1865 Saé. Rev. 5 Aug. 
169/2 To plaster his friends with praise in order that he in 
turn may be similarly beplastered. 

B. 1546 Bare Eng. Votaries 1. 20 Se here the con- 
neyaunce of these spyrytuall gentylmen in Playsterynge vp 
their vnsauerye sorceryes. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuff (1871) 
3 With light cost of rongh cast thetorick, it may be tolerably 
plaistered over. 1683 Kennett tr. Arasw. on Folly 43 A 
second Prometheus, to plaister up the decayed image of 
Mankind. 

2. To treat medieally with a plaster; to apply 
a plaster to. Also aédso/. 

a. 1377 Lact. P. Pl. B. xx. 308 Lettres e sont any 
surgien were [in] be sege bat softer couth plastre, /ééd. 312 
More of phisyke bi fer and fairer he plastreth. 1768 Foote 
Devil uw. Wks. 1799 11. 275 Full power .. to pill,.. plaster, 
and poultice, all persons. 1843 Lytton Last Bar.1. iv, She 
bound the arm, plastered the head. 


| Spectator 14 


| xxx. 80 A feyned hede formed of playstred clothe. 


PLASTERING. 


B. 1440 Promp. Parv. 402/2_Playstryn sorys, cafa- 
plasmo. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 18 She thought it no 
reason, to plaister one bodie for an other bodies sores. 

b. jig. ‘To apply a remedy to, soothe, alleviate; 
hence, linmorously, to give compensation for. 

1377 Lanot, P. Pi. B. xvut. 9§ Bathed in pat blode,..And 
panne plastred with penaunce, and passioun of pat babi. 
1393 oid. C. xx. 89 And 3ut be plastred with pacience, when 
fondynges hym prykiep. 1649 G. Dante. 7rinarch, Rich il 
exlix, A promis'd Parliament can plaster ore This Gash. 
1891 T. Harpy Jess 78/1 Clare-.did what he usually did in 
such cases, gave the man five shilliogs to plaster the blow. 

3. To mix or pound into a soft tenacious mass ; 
in Sporting slang, to shatter (a bird) with shot. 
b. fnir. To form a plastery mass, to cake. 

14.. Med. Receipts in Rel Ant. 1. 53 Tak the white of 
aij. oases. ,and whete flour, and erth of an oven, and play- 
ster al-to-gider. c1qgo AZE. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) 224 Tak 
mosse of aborn, and sep byt in red wyn, and playstre hyt 
per to. 1812 Sir J. Sinctata Syst. Husb. Scot... 215 Any 
rain that falls, so impregnates the soil with moisture, that if 
worked, it plasters, and the porth-east winds harden it like 
stone. 1883 Baomcey-Davenport in 19f% Cent. Dec. 1097 
The plasterer, whose plastering often arises from jealousy, 
will plaster—i.e. blow the pheasant into a pulp. 

4. To apply, affix, or stick (something) like 
plaster (or a plaster) upon a surface. Also fig. 

1864 HawtHorne Dodliver Rout. (1879) 8o The name that 
they..caused the clergyman to plaster indelibly on the 

r little forehead at the font. 1876 MozLev Univ, Sere. 
Hii. (ed. 2) 46 It is always easy for the originator of a new 
Philosophy to plaster any amount of high morals upon it. 
18799 Stevenson Trav. Cevenrres (1886) 86 Black bricks of 
firwood were plastered here and there npon both sides. 1889 
ec, By2 The mosquito—the best thing is to 
fling forth an indignant hand and plaster him to the wall. 


5. a. To treat (wine) with gypsum or sulphate of 
potash with the object of neutralizing excessive 
acidity, etc. b. To dust (vines) with gypsum in 
order to prevent rot or mildew of the berries. 


c. To treat (land) with plaster of Paris. 

1819 [see PrasterED], 1886 Standard 14 May, Sherry.. 
hrandied to make it keep, and plastered with sulphate of 
lime to kill the tartar which makes it over acid, 1905 H. D. 
Roiieston Dis. Liver 183 Sulphate of potash, with which 
wines in Paris were formerly largely ‘ plastered ’. 

Hence Pla‘stered, ¢ plaistered ///. 4., covered 
with, treated with, or formed of plaster. 

a. 1388 Wyciir Azzos vii. 7 Lo! the Lord stondinge on a 
wall plastrid. 1535 Coverpate did, Beholde, the Lorde 
stode vpon a plastered wall, 1735 Somervitte Chase iv. 169 
O’er clogging Fallows, o'er dry plaster’d Roads. — 1819 
W. Faux Mem. Days in Arnerica (1823) 139 Plaster of Paris 
..is found to operate on land by attracting dew. More dew 
is always seen in plants and grains growing on plastered 
fields. “@1859 Macaurav JéJést. Eng, xxiii (1861) V. 70 
That ugly old labyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. 

B. 2axgo0 Morice Arih. BoA Paysede and pelid downe 
playsterede walles. 1413 Pélgr. Sowle (Caxton 145g) oy 
1626 T. 
H[awxins] Caussin's Holy Crt, 127 All the plaistered pre- 
tending sectes..are quite vanished. 1776 Witnerine Brit. 
Plants (1796: 1V. 146 On the sides of caverns in limestone 
rocks, and on plaistered walls in vaults. 


Plasterer, —, ft pree, + -ER).] 
1. One who works with or in plaster. a. Onc 


who plasters buildings. 

a. 1393 Afent. Ripon a IIT. 120 In solucione facta 
Riaree Plasterer et fratri suo in parte salarii ejus pro 
parietibus .. plastrandis. 1415 in York Alyst. Introd. 19 
Ordo paginarum ludi Corporis Cristi... Plasterers. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VI-97 Against the excessiue takyng of 
Masons, nters, Tilers, Plasterers and other laborers. 
1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 4050/4 Any Plasterers desirous to Per- 
form the Work in the Great Hall. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 18 The Plasterer... His duty is to cover the naked 
timbers and brickwork in ceilings and walls. . 

B. 1380-1 Kolls of Parit. VW. a34/r Item, plaisterers & 
autres ouveroursdes mures d'argill. 1548 4ctz Edw.Vi, 
c.1§ §4 Any.. Bricklayer, Plaisterer, Joyner, Hardhewer, 
Sawyer. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hee. VF, wv. i, 140 Villaine, thy 
Father wasa Playsterer. 1751 Jouxson Rautbler No. 161 
?4 The plaisterer having -. obliterated, hy his white-wash, 
all the smoky memorials which former tenants had left. 
1822 a M RcLONR Ment. F. Benson 468 The existence of 
that Chapel is. .owing to William Beacock, a piaisterer. 

b. One who moulds or casts figures in pie. 

a, 1615 W. Grove (ile) Booke of Sundry raughtes, 

tincipally serving for Glasiers, and not impertinent for 

lasterers and Gardiners. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
(1651) 294 Plastique is not only under Sculpture, but indeed 
very Sculpture itself: but with this difference; that the 
Plasterer doth make his Figures by Addition. 1823 P. 
Nicnoison Pract. Build. 376 The plasterers of the present 
day cast all their ornaments in Plaster of Paris. ' 

B. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 10 Feb. To the plaisterer’s at 
Charing Cross, that casts heads and bodies in plaister. 

a. Sporting slang. (See PLASTER 2, 0) 

1883 [see PLasten 2. 3). 

2. Name of aS. African digger-wasp: see quot. 

1887 Livincstoxe Trav. xxvii. 539 A hymenopterons Insect 
called the plasterer (Peloparus Ecklonis which in its habits 
resembles somewhat the mason-bee. It..may be observed 
coming into houses, carrying in its forelegs a pellet of soft 
plaster abont the size of a pea. : 

Plastering, tplaistering,//. 2. [-1x¢1.] 

1, The action of the verb PLASTER. 

a. Working or covering with or as with plaster. 

a. 1453 Alen. Rifon (Surtees) 111, 160 Johanni Plastr’ pro 
plasteryng muri aula. 1598 in Willis & Clark Cantbridge 
(2886) II. 252 Places wher plasteringe is needefull. 1703 
Moxon Avech. Fxerc. 249 Names and Uses of Tools relating 


PLASTERISH. 


to Plastering. 1880 Miss Braopon Fust as J am iv, Doing 
an odd job of plastering. 
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B. c1440 Promp. Parv, 402/2 Playstrynge of wallys, | 
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Uitura, gipsatus, 1663 Gensiza Counsel 79 Playstering 
upon Lath. 1667 Paimatt Crty & C. Build, 67 For Lathing 
and Plaistering against Ceelings and Partitions. 

b. Application of a enrative plaster. 

e14g0 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Playsterynge of sorys, cata- 
Alasmacto, 1591 Percival. 5p. Dict, Emplastradura, 
plaistering, /omentatio, 1641 ‘Smectymnuus ? Amszw, (1653) 
68 The plaistring or palliating of these rotten members, 
a@1716 Soutu Sermt, (1744) VII. ii. 55 In spigbt of all our 
plaisterings and dressings of it ’twill prove incurable. 

e. Formation ef a sticky mass. 

181z Sir J. Sixccamn Syst. //usb. Scot. 1. 215 That dry 
friable porous surface. upon which, ifrain falls, no plastering 
ensues. : 

2. concr. Plastered work; a ceating of plaster, 
or of anything plastered er daubed on. 

a, 1580 Hottyvaanp 7'reas, rr. Tong s.v. Enduit, The 

lastring ofa bouse. 1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 249 They... 
Prish over their new Plastering when they set, or finish it. 
1847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 17 When plastering is laid 
and set hard on_bricks which are not perfectly dry. 1899 
iVestm, Gaz, 14 Dec, 2/2 Those stiff plasterings of guipure 
lace on coat collars and revers lost favour with the chic. 

8. 1538 Ervor, Tectoriuz, the playstrynge or pariettynge 
ofa honse. a1661 Hotynay Jrevenad 122 After that she has 
taken-off the plaistering of steeped bread and asses milk. 
1726 Leomt Adderti's Archit. 11. 14/2 The middle coat, 
which we call plaistering, is to prevent any faults or defects 
in.. the other two. ; 

3. atirtd., as plastering-work. 

1538 Exvot, 7ecforinm opus, perietting or plastring wark. 
1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist, 227 Plastering worke, and 
earthly mixture, 1726 Leoni Adberti's Archit. V. 35/2 River- 
sand..is more tractable and better for Plaistering-work, 
1765 Ma Rust. IV. 80 Plaistering-lath, 1s. sd. per 

uinch. 

+Pla‘sterish, plai-sterish, a Obs. rare—'. 
[f. Puasrer 56, + -1sH 1] = next. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 24 Fracastorius..sup- 
poscth that this Iland gat the name Albion of the said 
plasterish (1637 plaisterish] soile. 

+Pla-sterly, plaisterly, a. Obs. rere—'. [f. 
as prec, + -LY!.] Of the nature of plaster. 

1655 Futter “ist, Camd. vii. § 36 Others looked for it 
(cause of sweating-sickness] from the earth, as arising from 
an exhalation in moist weather out of Gipsous or plaisterly 
(ed. 1840 plasterly] ground. 


Plaster of Paris. Alse 6 Paris plaster. 
[See Paster sé. 3.] A fine white plaster, con- 
sisting of gypsum rendered anhydrons by ecalcina- 
tion, which swells and rapidly sets when mixed 
with water, and hence is used for making monlds 
and casts, as a cement, etc.; se called because 


prepared from the gypsums of Montmartre, Paris, 

ae eo Wright's Chaste Wife 86 The chambyr he lett 
make fast, Wyth plaster of parys pat wyll last. 15 7 
Haraison England x. xii. (1877) 1 235 Parget of fine Fie 
baster burned, which they call plaster of Paris. 1§79 
Puttennam Partheniade in Eng. Posie 1. xix. (Arb. 251 
Her bosome sleake as Paris plaster, Helde vp two balles of 
alabaster. 1787 M, Cuter in Zi, etc. (1888) I. 279 There 
are several Casts, done in Plaster of Paris. 1894 Labour 
Comunission Gloss., Plaster of Paris, a composition of 
several species of gypsum dug near Montmartre, near Paris. 
+. This term is, however, frequently applied to plaster stone, 
or to any species of gypsum. 

B. [1387 : see Paster 56.38.) 1516 Maldon, Essex, Liber 
BM, 84b, Paied for iii busshellis of playster of paris price the 
busshell viiid. 1658 W. SaNoERson Gradhice 80 The quality 
of this plaister of Paris, is 10 bind the Colours together. 
1705 Hearne Collect, 15 Oct. (O. H. S.) 1. 56 Wood's Head 
lis] taken in Plaister de Paris. 1803 Med. ‘Frnt. X. 72 The 
drawing was taken from a cast in plaister of Paris. 

attri’. 1753 Hocaatu Anal, Beauty x.108 It was drawn 
from a plaster-of-Paris figure cast offnature. 1831 BaewSTER 
Optics ii, 17 A plaister of Paris statue strongly illuminated, 
1879 St. George’s Hosp, Rep. 1X. 615 The limb was then 
bandaged to a splint, and enclosed in a plaster-of-Paris case. 

+ Pla'sterwise, plaisterwise, adv. Obs. 
[f PLASTER 5d. + -wisE.] In the manner of a 
plaster; of the consistency of a plaster. 

¢1540 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 221 Allwayes 
styrring it_vntill it be plaster-wyse, 3rsq41 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Formrut, X j, Somtyme is a lytell hony put therto 
and medled playsterwyse. 1671 Satmon Syn. Afed. 43a 
Mustard. .plaisterwise helps the Epilepsy, &c. 1747 WESLEY 
Prin, Physic (762) 76 Spread it thick Plaister-wise. 

Pla‘stery, ¢. Also 6 plastry, 6-7 plaistrie. 
[£ Puaster sé. + -y.] Of the nature of or Jike 
plaster ; viscid, tenacious. Hence Pla‘steriness. 
, 1533 Ecvot Cast. Hefthe (1541) 8b, Fleume plastry, whiche 
is very grosse, and as it were chalky. 1600 SuAFLET Countrie 
Farme i. |xi. 567 Hauing gotten by long space. .a plasterie 
ernst or hardnes ouer all the parts of it. 1661 J. Cuitogey 
Brit. Baconica 126 Fracastorius attributes this sweating 
sickness to the Plaistriness of the soil. 1849 CLoven Let. 
ta his Mother 18 Apr., St. Peter's disappoints me; tbe stone 
of which it is made is a poor plastery materiat; and, indeed, 
Rome in general might be called a rubbishy place. ‘ 

Plastic (plzx'stik),a. Also 7-8 -tick, -tique, 
(8 plaistic). fad. L. plastic-us (Vitr.), a. Gr. 
mAaotixds that may be moulded, belenging te 
monlding or medelling, plastic, f. tAaor-ds formed, 
monlded, f. mAdooay te meuld, form. So F. 
Plastique (1586 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. In active sense. 

1. Characterized by moulding, shaping, modelling, 

fashioning, or giving form te a yielding material, 
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as clay or wax; capable ef shaping er moulding 
formless matter. 

Plastic art (tart plastic), the art of shaping or modelling ; 
any art in which this is done, as sculpture or ceramics. 

1632 B. Joxson Jaen. Lady ww. ili, Not .. as we were to 
mould every scene anew; that were a mere plastic or potter's 
ambition. «@ 1637 — Discov., De Progress. Pictura, The art 
plastic was moulding in clay, or potters earth anciently. 
1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 251 He [John Dwight) has so far 
advanced the Art Plastick, that ‘tis dubious whether any 
man since Prometheus have excelled him. 1728 Pork 
Pune. 1. 101 So watchful Bruin forms, witb plastic care, 
Each growing lump, and brings it toa bear. 1741 War- 
Buaton Div, Legat, 11. 554 God, the great plastic Artist. 
1745 J. G. Cooper Power of flarmony 1.21 As o'er the rock 
the plastic chissel moves. 1852 tr. Mitfler's Archvxol. Art 
65 The plastic talent which creates material forms cannot 
certainly fail to be recognized even as early as Homer, 

b. In surgery: Concerned with remedying a 
deficiency of structure; reparative of tissue; as 
plastic surgery, a plastic operation. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. VX. 379 There were 2 plastic 
operations. 1883 lloumes & Hurne Syst, Surg. ied. 3) 111 
681 Plastic Operations on the Cheek (Meloplasty). 1897 W. 
Anperson Lupus 14 The raw surface may be covered in 
partially or completely by gliding portions of detached 
integument from an adjacent part, or other resources of 
plastic surgery may be employed. . 

2. Causing the growth er production of natural 
forms, esp. of living organisms ; formerly, ina quasi- 
philesephical sense, as an attribute of an alleged 
principle, virtue, or ferce in nature; formative, 
procreative ; creative. 


1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Zp. 119 The plastick or forma. * 


tive faculty, from matter appearing homogeneous and of a 
similary substance erecteth bones, membranes, veynes and 
arteries, 1658 — Gard. Cyrus iii, In what diminutives the 
plastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in sceds, a 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 0. vii. 192 Those that think that 
these Conche or Petrified Shells were no other than the 
Lusus naturz, the Effects of the Plastick power of the 
Earth. 1732 Bernerev Adciphir.it. § 14 Weis positive as 
to the being of God; and that not merely asa plastic nature, 
or sou! of the world. 1794 Cot.erioce Sonn. fo Bowles, 
Like that great Spirit, who with plastic sweep Moved on 
the darkness of the formless deep. 1830 Lveut Prine. Geol. 
I. 23 The absurdity of having recourse to a certain ‘ plastic 
force ', which it was said had power to fashion stones into 
organic forms. 1875 E, Wuitk Life in Christ 1. iv. (1878) 
jo The creation of gronps by successive acts of divine 
power, or.. by snecessive acts of the plastic force of nature. 

3. fg. in reference te immaterial tbings, condi- 
tiens, or forms, esthetic or intellectual conceptions, 
literary productions, ete. 

1662 Stivuxcri. Orig, Sacr. mu. i, § 4 The great enquiry 
then is, how far this Plastick Power of the nnderstanding, 
may extend its self in its forming an Idea of God. 1756-82 
J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 1. iii. 113 The genuine poet, of 
a lively plastic imagination. 19783 Jusramonn tr. Raynad's 
Fist. Indies Vi. 29 He considered the sign of wealth, as 
the plastic and preserving principle of political strength. 
1837 Sia W. Hamitton Afetaph. xv. (1870) 11. soo Imagina- 
tion creates nothing .. it only builds up old materials into 
new forms; and... ought, therefore, ta he called, not the 
productive or creative, but the plastic. 1872 R. H. Hutton 
&ss. 1,133 There is a formative plastic power that is ever 
urging us towards our truest life. 1877 Dowpen Shas. 
Prim. v. 59 The compression of the large and rough matter 
of history into dramatic form demanded vigorons exercise of 
the plastic energy of the imagination. 


IT. In neuter and passive sense. 

4. Pertaining te, connected with, er characteristic 
of moulding er medelling; produced by moulding, 
modelling, er sculpture, as distinguished frem that 
which is drawn on a surface. Plastic merit, merit 
as a piece of moulding or sculpture. 

1746 Leon A lberti's Archit. 1. 32/2 This sort of Works, 
which are call'd Plastic (che sf chiamano lavori di Terra), 
1841 W. Spatpinc /taly & ft, Fsé. 1. 217 Four Bronze 
Horses..more noted for their adventures and undoubted 
antiquity than for their plastic merit. 1863 Maay Howitt 


F, Bremer's Greece 1. vii. 238 The Greeks have an ab. 
horrence of any plastic images of the saints. 


5. Susceptible ef being moulded er shaped; 
capable of taking a new form when subjected te 
pressure (as clay); readily assuming a new shape. 

Plastic crystal, a variety of Portland cement of remarkable 


plasticity. Plastic sulphur, an allotropic form of sulphur: | 


see quot, 1868, 

1791 E, Darwin Bol. Gard, 1. 85 Etruria) next beneath 
thy magic hands Gtides the quick wheel, the plastic clay 
expands. 1797 Goowin ELuguirer 1. ili. 1a How unformed 
and plastic is his body! 811 A. T. Tuomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) p. cxiii, Kneading the coating material, so as to render 
it very plastic. 1860 Tynpatu Glace. 1. xxii. 349 The ice.. 
was plastic to pressure but not to tension, ~ 1868 Watts 
Dict, Chest, V. 531 Plastic sulphur. .is obtained by heating 
melted sulphur to the temperature 260-300°, and then 
cooling it suddenly by ponring it in a very thin stream into 
cold water. It is tbus obtained asa soft, yellowish-brown, 
semitransparent mass, capable of being drawn ont into fine 
elastic threads possessed of considerable tenacity. 

b, Plastic clay (Geol.), 2 name given (after 
the F, argile plastique of Cuvier and Brengniart) 
to the middle greup of the Eocene beds, imme- 
diately underlying the Londen clay, now called the 
Woolwich and Reading series. 

31832 De La Becue Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 229 Above these beds, 
to which, strictly speaking, the term ‘plastic clay’ is alone 
applicable, there is often another clay, separated from the 
former by a bed of sand, 1833 Lvett Prine. Geol. ITI. 244 
Plastic clay and sand, 1885 Lyell's Elent. Geol, aag Wool- 
wich and Reading series.—.. formerly called the Plastic 


PLASTICINE. 


clay, as it agrees with a similar clay used in pottery, which 
occupies the same position in the French series. 
6. Of immaterial things and conditions: Capable 


of being menlded, fashiened, medified, orimpressed 


impressionable, pliable; susceptible to influence a 


pliant, supple, flexible. 

17tz SHartess. Charac, (1737) 1. 1¥. iii. 146 Such is Poetical, 
and such (if I may so call it) Geogra hical or Plastick Truth. 
1816 Bentuam Chrestom, 133 OF at known languages, the 
Greek is assuredly in its structure the most plastic and most 
manageable, 1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg. Ser. uu. Bales in 
Wood, While his mind’s ductile and plastic, I'll place him 
at Dotheboys Hall. 1895 Jowrt1t Pato (ed. 2) V. 67 Plato 
.-fancies that the life of the state is as plastic..as that of 
the individual. 

7. Biol. and Path, Capable of forming, or being 
organized into, living tissue, as /lastic lymph, 
a plastic exudation; pertaining to or accompanied 
by such a process, as plastic bronchitis. 

1834 J. Fornrs Laeunec's Dis. Chest. (ed. 4) 61 The 
inflammatory affections of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi, may be divided into the catarrhal, the plastic or 
crusty, and the uicerous. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 375 It gives origin to similar changes in the effused 
fibrine, which it converts from a plastic or organizable 
deposit, into an aplastic or unorganizable one, namely, pus. 
1877 Ronerts /fandbh. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 376 Plastic or 
Croupous Lronchitis is almost always chronic, 1886 Facce 
& Pye-Smuu rine. Aled. ted. 2! 1. 66 In speaking of 
‘ plastic lymph ‘as undergoing development into connective 
tissue and vessels, one means not the fibrin itself but the 
cells that are included in it. 


IIT. 8. absol. 7he plastic: +a. The plastie prin- 
eiple or virlue (04s.); b. plastic art, plastic beauty. 
1661 Gianvitn lan, Dogue. 214 To the knowledge of the 
poorest simple, we must first know its efficient, the manner, 
and nicthod of its efformation, and the nature of the Plastick. 
1682 IT. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 238 All Souls are 
indued with the Plastick whether of Brutes or Men. 1881 
H. James Mortr. Lady xxxvi, His appreciation. .was based 
partly on his fine sense of the plastic. 

Plastic (plestik), sb.1 Now rare, Also 6-7 
plastick(e, 7 plaistique, plastique. fad. F. 
plastique, ad. L. (ars) plastica, plastic®, 2a. Gr. 
ndaotixn (rexv7) the plastic art, fem. of rAaoriucds 
Phastic @ So Ger. plastih.] The art of modelling 
figures: primarily, in clay, wax, ete.; also, in 
wider sense, in a harder material by sculpture. 
Alse fig. ta. sing. Obs. 


tg98 R. Havnocke tr. Lowassot.7 Painting, Carving and 
Plasticke are all but one and the same arte. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 293 Plastique is not only under 
Sculpture, but indeed very Sculpture it self, 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van, Arts xxv. 70 Of Statuary and Plastick. 

8. In p/. form. 

1686 Prot Stafordsh, 272 Wow dame Nature came thus 
to mis-carry in her plastics. 1850 Leiten tr. C. O. Asiid/er's 
Ane. Art § 20 (ed. 2) 7 The living plastics of the gymnic 
games and choral dances were afterwards .. exalted in a 
surprising manner hy sculpture in stone and brass. . 

+ Plastic, 54.2 Oés. [ad. late 1. plasticus 
moulder, sculpter, a. Gr. wAagrixds adj.: see 
Puastic a.) A modeller, monlder, sculptor; fg. 


a former, fashioner, creator. 

1644 Butwer CAtrov. 58 It is impossible for any Painter, 
or Carver, or Plastique to give right motions to his works 
or Hand. 1661 Rust Origen in Phenix gee) I. 75 The 
beautiful Idea, according to which the Plastick works, 1661 
Granvitn Van. Dogm. 128 “Vis education is our Plastick. 
1694 R. Burruocce Neason §& Nat. Spirits 247 For in this 
Terrestrial World, as to the several Regions of it, the 
Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral, it is as certain, 
that all had but one Plastic, as that the Body of a Man, 
or any other particular Animal, had not more. 1837 Car- 
uvLe Fr, Rez, (1874) 1.1 ii, 6 Ours is a most fictile world ; 
and man is the most fingent plastic of creatures. . 

+Pla‘stical, a. Os. [f. L. plastic-us (see 
PLAStI¢ @.) +-AL,] = PLASTIC a.; lermative. 

161g Crooke Sody of Aan 429 The Plasticall or formatiue 
faculty of the wombe. a 1646 J. Gazcony Serm. Posthuma 
(1649) 7o At the last Daie, a kinde of Plasticall Dew shall 
fall down upon the Dead, and ingender with 1}.uz, the little 
Pone spoken of before, 1653 H. Moar Conject. Cabbal. (3713) 
14 The Plastical Power of the Souls that descend from the 
World of Life, did faithfully and effectually work those wise 
contrivances of Male and Female. 1681 Grasvitt Saddu- 
cismus t. (1726) 96 The Subdivision of Spirits, into meerly 
Plastical and Perceptive, supposing there are Spirits that 
are meerly Plastical, : 

Pla‘stically, dv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2: see 
-ICALLY.] Ina plastic manner, in various senses 
of the adj. ; aecerding to plastic art; by moulding 
or modelling; as a plastic substance, 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 149 Thou..hast not always 
had materials for thy prodigious brain to wield and plasti- 
cally build up. 1856 De Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 42 The 
command over a language, tbe power of adapting it plasti- 
cally to the expression of your own thonghts, is almost 
exclusively a gift of nature. 1876 Symonps Grk, Poets Ser, u. 
xi. 358 Both persons and situations are plastically treated— 
subjected, that is to say, to the conditions best fulfilled by 
scuba 1886 — Renaiss. ft. Cath. React. (1898) VII. 
xiv. 237 Humanity moves like a glacier, plastically. 

Plasticine (ple’stisin). [f. Piastic a. + 
-InE4.]  Preprietary name for a compesitien 
capable of remaining plastic for a long time, used 
in scheols, ete. as a snbstitute fer modelling clay. 

1897 W. Harevtt (tite) Harbutt's plastic method and the 
use of Plasticine. 1903 H. G,. Wents in Fortn. Reo. Jan. 

pla 


184 Some one of the plastic substitutes for modelling elay 
now sold by educational dealers, plasticine for example. 


PLASTICISM, 


Plasticism (plx’stisiz’m). [f Prastic a, + 
-IsM.] a. The doctrine of the plastic principle of 
nature. b. The practice of the plastic art. 

3858 Mayne E.cfos. Lex., Plastictsmus ..term for the 
plastic force or power; plasticisin, 1864 Gd. Words 403/1 
Are we quite sure that this eclectic preven will always 
be kept within the limits of congruity 

Plasticity (plestisiti). [f£ Prastiea.+-1Ty ; 
so F, plasticité (1785 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
of being plastic, in various senses of the adj. 

1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Afag. 1. 325 Inclining to 
plasticity, (or easiness of impression), 1793 SMEATON Ady 
stone L. §218 note, The lime will receive the most sand in 
that way, without losing its plasticity. 1801 W. Tavtor in 
Monthly Mag. X11. 588 Moulded into metaphors, or carved 
into comparisons, with marvellous plasticity. 1859 Bain 
Emotions u. ix. § 20. 519 Some natures are distinguished by 
plasticity or the power of acquisition, and therefore realize 
more closely the saying that man is a bundle of habits. 
1868 Crirroap Lect, (1879) I. 102 The race must at a certain 
time have a definite amount of plasticity, that is, a definite 

wer of adapting itself to altere: circumstances by changing 
in accordance with them. 1878 Stewaat & Tart Unseen 
Uni, iii. § 108 Effects of the extraordinary plasticity of 
glacier-ice. f 

+ Pla-sticly, adv. Obs. rare—'. 
+-LY 2.) = PLASTICALLY, 

1678 Cupwoatn /néel?. Syst. 1. v. 668 The true and proper 
Cause of Motion..is not the Matter itself organized; but the 
Sout either as cogitative or plastickly self active .. ruling 
over it. 

Piastid (ple'stid), 56. (a) [a. Ger. plastid 
(ITacckel), £. Gr. rAagtds (see -PLAST) + -Zd, after 
Gr. -Siov, dim. suffix.) 

I, Biol, An individual mass or unit of proto- 
plasm, as a cell or unicellular organism. 

1876 E.R. Lanxester dv, Se. (1890) 283 Haeckel’s useful 
term ‘plastid ' for a corpuscle of protoplasm. 1877 Dawson 
Orig. World 377 Vf we reduce organized beings to their 
ultimate organisms—cells or plastids. 1878 Bet Gegea- 
éanr's Comp. Anat. p. viii, Our knowledge of the nucleus 
of organic cells or plastids. 

2. Bot. A differentiated corpuscle or granule 
oceurring in the protoplasm of a vegetable cell; 
c.g. a chlorophyll-granule, a chromoplastid, or 


a leucoplastid. 

31885 GoopaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 287 As the cells which 
develop from the growing point assume the different cha- 
racters which fit them for special services. .{so] their plastids 
may likewise assume special characters. 

B. adj. Having the character of a plastid. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 189§ in Syed. Soc. Lex. 

llence Pla‘stidogene‘tic a., producing plastids. 

1899 Natural Science Nec. 458 The respiratory trees of 
Holothuroids have four functions—respiratory, hydrostatic, 
plastidogenetic, and excretory. 

Plastidule (plestidizl). Brot  [a. Ger. 
plastidul (aeckel), dim. of plastid: see -ULE.) 
A hypothetical molecnle or ultimate particle ot 
protoplasm, constituting a vital nnit, and forming 
an element or constituent of a plastid or cell. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World 377 And with Spencer and 
Haeckel suppose these to be farther divisible into still 
smaller particles or plastidules. 1878 tr. Virchozw's Freedom 
of Science 23. 1879 [see PLasson}. 1905 deademy § Lit. 
23 Jan. 82 Haeckel claims priority for his notion of the 
plastidule, though this and numerous variants with other 
names are notoriously none other than the ‘ physiological 
anit’ of Spencer, which preceded them all. 

attrib, 1877 Nature 4 Oct. 492/2 The speaker (Virchow] 
then criticised somewhat severely Prof. Haeckel's theory of 
the plastidule soul and of the animated cell. : 

Hence Plasti‘dular, Plastidu'lic ad/s., pertain- 
ing to a plastidule. 

1878 tr. Virchow's Freedom of Science 24, 1am unable to 
admit that we should be at all justified in importing the 
‘plastidulic soul’ into the course of our education. 1884 
A. Lampear in 19f Cend. June 954 The theory of a ‘ plasti- 
dulic soul’, 2 

Plastin (ple'stin). Srof [f. Gr. maagrds (sce 
-PLAST) +-IN 1, after chromatin,] A viscous sub- 


stance found in the nucleus of a cell. 

1889 0. Frnt, Microsc. Se. July 169 Besides the ‘ nuclein ‘ 
.. Reinke and Rodewald..have found ‘ plastia’, and Kosse 
.-‘histon’ and ‘adenin', Covib. 1905 Brit. Med. Jrni, 25 
Feb, 442 The Karyosome. .containseight chromatin elements 
surrounded by a coloured plastia-like substance. 

| Plastique (plast?k). [F., sb. use of plastique 
adj., plastic.] A name given to a plastic composi- 
tion for modelling. 

[1803 Saaretr New Pict. London 80 The ornaments are 
plastick, a composition something like plaster of Paris.] 
1903 Daily Mail 7 Sept. 7/4 Modelling may be done in 
wax, clay, or plastique. 

Plastogamy (plestggimi). Z7o/,  [f. Gr. 
zAagor-és moulded + ~yazia marriage.] The fusion 
of the protoplasm of two or more cells or unicellu- 
lar organisms, as in the formation of a plasmodium. 
Hence Plastoga’mic @., pertaining to plastogamy. 

1891 Hartoc in Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 Plastogamy: the 
fusion of cytoplasta into plasmodium, the nuclei remaining 
free. 1901 G. N. Catxins Protozca 218 Thus cytotrophy, 
leading first to contiguity, may result in plastogamy, or the 
fusion of cell-plasms. /dfd., Four individuals may be found 
in plastogamic union. 

+Pla‘stograph. Ods. rare—°. [Cf. Gr. sAaato- 
"ypados adj. * forging, falsifying’ (Liddell & Scott), 
f. rAaarés moulded, forged + ypapew to write.} 

1658 Pues, Plasfograph, (Greek) counterfeit writing. 


[f. Phastie a. 


960 


Plastography (plestggrafi). rare—°. [In 
sense 1,ad. Gr. rAacroypagia, f. rAagtoypapos : see 
prec. In sense 2, f. Gr. wAaords monided + -GrarPHy 
(erroncously used).] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs, 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Plastography (plastographia), a 
counterfeiting or false writing. 

92. ‘The art of forming figures in plaster’ 
(Maunder Treas. Kxowl. 1830). 

Pla-stral, «. [f. next+-au.] Of or pertaining 
to a plastron. 

1889 Brit. Alus. Cat. Chelonians 25 Plastral shields sub- 
ject to great variations, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Plastron (ple'stryn). Also 6 plasteroun, 
[a. F. plastron breast-plate, also in other senses 
as in Eng, ad. It. prastrone, angment. of piastra 
breast-plate, prop. plate of metal; see P1asTRE, 
PLASTER.) 

1. A steel breast-plate formerly worn beneath 


the hauberk. Ods. exc. 77st. 

1506-7 Ace. Ld. Iligh Treas. Scot. V1. 367 Item, for ane 
hebreschoun.., and ane plasteroun to the samyn, 1834 
Prancun Brit. Costrone 87 In later times we shall find the 

lastron called the gorget. 1837 H. Arnswortu Crichton 

I. 392 ‘Ihe point of his lance glanced off the sharp gorget 
of the plastron. 1853 James Agnes Sorel (1860) 1. 45, | 
should be thrown on one side like a rusty plastron. 

b. A leather-covercd wadded shield or pad, worn 


Ly professional fencers over the breast. 

1693 Davnen Surenad vi.(1697) 134 Against the Post their 
wicker Shields they crush, Flourish the Sword, and at the 
Plastron push. 1706 Patties, P/astron,a Fencing-Master's 
quilted Breast-Leather, which serves for his Scholars to 
push at. fe ae alias Red Diamonds |. 261 Endeavour- 
ing to plant her foi! on the leather plastron of the fencing- 
master's chest. 

trans, 21648 Dicpy Closet Open. (1677) 162 Laying under 
ita thick Plastron of Beef-Suet. 

Jig. 1985 Curstear. Let. to Lip. Chevenix 15 Dec, The 
several situations, which I have been in, having made me 
long the péastron of dedications, 1] am become as callous 
to flattery, as some people are to abuse. 

ce. Applied to an ornamental plaque worn on the 
breast. 

1883 D. 11. R. Goopace in Harper's Mag. July 242/2 That 
plastron of steel ornaments is effective, 

2. In women's dress, A kind of omamental 
front to a bodice, introduced in the latter half of 
the roth c.; extended to a loose front of lace, or of 
some light fabric cdged with lace, embroidery, etc, 

1876 Echo 30 Aug. (ashions), 1881 Truth 31 Mar. 446/1 
The low satin bodice has a plastron emhroidered in purple 
and gold jet. 1883 Cassed?s Fann Afag. Sept. 619/1 
Occasionally the waistcoat or plastron is made full. 1886 
J. K. Jerome fale Thoughts (1889) 152, 1 shall wear my 
plum-coloured body..with a yellow plastron. 1893 Lady 
to Aug. 146/3 The vest or plastron is of silk covered with 
lace. 1903 Daily Chron. 28 Mar.8/4 The stock. .is usually 
wnade to fasten at the back, so that the front part may be 
decorative, and is seen, as well, with a little overhanging 
plastron or wedge-shaped front, or a deep point, edged with 
open-work or coloured embroidery. 1906 Advertisement, 
Real Irish crochet lace Plastron... Real Bruges lace Plastron. 

b. In men’s dress, A starched shirt-front ; esp. of 
the kind without pleats. 

1890 Athenzunt 7 June 745/3 The one restraining in- 
fluence upon the civilized maa ts the ‘plastron ‘, otherwise 
the shirt front of evening dress, 1900 Daily News 24 Mar. 
6/4 The light from the lamp..shows a curious and useful 
reflection on the plastron of the white shirt. 

3. Zool. (After Cuvier.) The ventral part of the 


shell of a tortoise or turtle. 

1831 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 1X. 67 The plastron, or 
breast-plate [of the Order Chelonia] is yellowish and 
flat, truncated, .. and covered with twelve scaly plates. 
1835-6 Z'odd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 201/2 This plastron ts the 
sternum, or..the union of several sternums. 1870 GILLNORE 
tr. Fieuier's Reptiles §& Birds 158 Terrestrial Tortoises 
are distinguished by their short, oval and convex bodies, 
covered by carapace and plastron. . : 

b. Applied to the analogous part in varions 
other animals, as in the extinct labyrinthodon (an 
amphibian), the glyptodon (allied to the arma- 
dillos), certain fossil fishes, and certain existing 
echinoderms (e.g. Spatangus) : see quots. 

1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Scho. xxiv. (1858) 528 The extra. 
ordinary form of Prerichthys . with its arched carapace and 
flat plastron restored before me, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 557 As to the interambulacral plates, they 
become much expanded near the peristome of Spatangidz. 
.. The whole structure constitutes a raised plastron. 
Cent. Dict. sv. faision, They are all distinguished from 
the living armadiflos .. by possessing a ventral shield or 
plastron, 

4. Ornith. A coloured area on the breast or 
belly of a bird, like or likened to a shield. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites Coves. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

5. Anat. The sternum together with the costal 
cartilages, the part removed in post-mortem ex- 
aminations. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plastry, obs. form of PLASTERY. 


+Pla‘sture, plaisture, Erroneous form of 
Paster sé., the ending confused with -URE. 

e150 Liovn Treas. //ealth Kj, Hete al together, and 
make a plastute of it heyng hote., 1g89 Greene Zudlic's 
Loue Wks, (Grosart) VII. 132 For so deepe a wound the 
Lady Cornelia hringeth in a lenitiue plaisture, 


Tbid, 165 | 


1890 | 


t 


PLAT, 


Apply them not as outward plastures, but as inward potions. 
1608 Hizaon Defence 1. 72* His laste plasture for this cure 
maketh the soare to run cut wyder. 

-plasty, combining element, repr. Gr. -7Aagtia, 
f. zAaorés formed, moulded, used in sense ‘ mould- 
ing, formation’ in technical terms, chiefly of surgery, 
as dermatoplasty, hypoplasty, osteoplasty. 

Plat, 54.1 Ods. exc. dial, Forms: 1 plett, 5-6 
Se.platt,plat. (OE. dlett buffct, smack ; cf. MLG. 
plat smack, MHG. plats, dlatz, Ger. plats, plots 
resounding blow, bang, crash. Goes with Prat v1, 
both being app. of onomatoperic origin. 

(But cf. Prat a, flat; a buffet is struck with the flat palm.)] 

A flat blow; a smack, slap. 

e1000 JELrric Hou. 11. 248 Drihten sodlice us sealde 
halu purh dam ear-plattum, and ece alysednysse. ¢1 
Rowlis Cursing 122 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scotl, With 
skulzeoun clowttis and dressing knyvis, Platt for plat on 
thair gyngyvis, 1513 Dovctas 2ueis xit. iv. 203 Syne 
with i kne him possit with sic ane plat, That on the erd 
he spaldit him all flat, 1535 Lynoesay Sa¢yre 855 Sapience, 
thow servis to beir a plat. c1goo (Conversation in Cox 
Donegal, ‘Did the “old gentleman” ever set foot on this 
Island (St. Patrick’s ia Lough Derg)?’ ‘A few plats of the 
Prior ‘ud soon make him lave.’ (H. Chichester Hart.) 

Plat (plect), 54.2 erck. or dial. Forms: 4- 
plat, (5-7 platte, 6-9 platt); / plats; in 3 
platen, 5-7 plattes, 6 plates. [app. a. OF. plat 
flat surface or thing, dish, etc., sb. nse of the adj. 
plat, plate flat: sce Phat a. Cf. Ger. Zlatte plate 
(of iron, ctc.), slab.] 

I. A flat thing, part, or surface. 

+1. A flat piece, a plate (of metal); a thin slab 
of anything ; a sheet, slice. O/s. 

Ta early instances, esp. in the plural, not separable from 
Prats sd. 1. es 

{ce 1290: see Prate sb. 1.) ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxviii. 
(Margaret) 552 Pane wes of Irne mony plat Layd til hyr 
sydis, brynnand hat.  /did. xxxvii. (Vincencius) 287, & yrne 
platis brynnand hat Wes laid on hyme to mak hym mat. 
1420 E. #, Wilds (1882) 46, 1. bord mausure.., wyth a prent 
in pe myddylle, and a grypp amyde, and a narow plat 
syddys, with ii lyonis of syluer, and ouerguld. 1526 Trx- 
pater Madi. xxvil. 3 The xxx plattes off sylver. 1560 Daus 
tr, Slefdane’s Comm. 178 Thinne plats of leade of the same 
breadth. g81 W. Starroan £.rant. Compl. ii. (1876) 60, 
I had as liefe haue smal gadds or plats of Siluer and Gold, 
without nny coyne at al to go abroade from man to man for 
exchaunge, 1593in Willis& Clark Camdridge (1886) I.a9{Not 
only do we find a charge for..the..stage on which the 
book-cases were to stand, but) platts {for the shelves are 
bought]. . 

+b. A flat ornament of gold or other precious 
matcrial. Ofs, rere—'. 

1604 FE. G{atmstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. xiv. 259, 
I have not knowen that..they have found any of the form 
and bignesse of the platt or iewel they have at Genes. 

te. A flat leaf, a blade. Obs. rare—'. 

1716 Lond, Gaz. No. 5416/4 The Plator Leaf ofthe Palmetor- 
Tree. 

2. The flat part or side of anything; +a. The 
flat of a sword, as opposed to the edge (ods.); 
+b. The sole of the foot (ods.); ¢. The mould- 
board of a plough (dya/.). 

¢1386 Cuaucea Sgr.'s 7°. 154 To stroke hym with the plat 
{v.». platte] io that place Ther he is burt. 1qa6 Lype. De 
Guil, Pilgr. 2654 Ther grevous woundys to allegge, Bet ys 
the platte thantheegge. 31574 WiTHAts Dict.64/2 The platte 
{ed. 1566 plant] of the foote, Alanta. 1616 J. Lane Coné. 
Sgr.'s T. xi. 99 Tho touchd his woundes with the platt of 
thilke swoord, Which closd all vp, and instantlie recurd, 1765 
Univ. Mag. XXXV11. 33/2 The plat, or earth-board, turned 
most of the carrots out of the ground. 1843 Jrul. XR. Agric. 
Soc. 1V. 1. 284 As soon as it leaves the mould-board, or, as 
we call them in Norfolk, the plats. d A 

3. Anything placed in a flat or horizontal posi- 
tion: see qnots. Ods. exc. dial. 

Paxgo0 Morte Arth. 2478 Pyghte ga ee of palle, and 
plattes in seegge. 1847-78 Hatuwete, Plat,..anything flat 
or horizontal, as a piece of timber so laid in huilding. 

+b. A platform. Oés, 

1558-9 Passage QO. Eliz. Diij, A stage..and in the same 
a square platte rising with degrees. | 

4, A small bridge, a foot-bridge. 


plot.) Ods, exc. dial. 

165a Afanch, Crt. Leet Rec. (2887) 1V. 3 Richard Haworth 
.. Shall repaire and make good A Bridge or Plott in the 
Milgate. 73d. 84 Should repaire and make good a Platt 
inthe Millngate. 1670 in Picton L’pool Afunic. Rec. (1883) 
1,277 The.. pulling downe of the said bridge or plate.. 
is adjudged to be an act done for the good of the Corpora- 
tion, 1835 Act 5 &6 Will. IV, c. 50 § 67 The said Surveyor 
. shall. ,.make and lay such trunks, plats, or bridges as he 
shall deem necessary. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Plat, a small 
foot-bridge. 

5. A flat country, a plateau or table-land, U. S. 

x81a Brackenrtoce Views Louisiana (1834) 107 There 
are many fine tracts, and extensive platts. 1836 W. lavtnc 
Astoria (1849) 248 These lofty plats of table-land seem to 
forma weenie feature in the American Continents. 


6. Afining. A widened space in a level, near the 
shaft, where trucks may cross, or ore is collected 


for hoisting, ctc. 

1874 J. H. Cotumss Metal Mining (1875) 40 Where the 
level meets the shaft, an enlargement is usually made; this 
is called a ‘plat’. It is most useful as a place of deposit 
for the ore previous to its being sent up ‘to grass". 1897 
Daily News 3 Nov. 9/5 As soon as the 200 feet level ts 
reached, the intention is to open out and cut plats on both 
sides of the shaft. 


(Also in form 


PLAT. 


II. A surface or plaee generally. 


+7, Asurface in general (whether plane or not). 

|1g13_ Doucias -Funets vin. iii. 96 “Vhis Electra gret Atlas 
hegat, That on his schuldir beris the hevynnis plat.] 1535 
Coveroace t AVugs vii. 36 On the plat of the same sydes 
and ledges, he caused to carue Cherubins, lyons and paline 
trees. 1545 Ascuam Soveph. (Arb) 124 VE there be any 
whirlynge plat in the water, the mouynge ceasethe when it 
commethe at the whyrlynge plat. gsxr Recorpn Pathe, 
AKuovel, t. Defin, A Bing platte is that, whiche is made al 
equall in height, so that the middle partes nather bulke vp, 
nother shrink down more then the bothe endes. For whan 
the one parte is higher then the other, then is it named a 
Croked platte. /éra., And the two poyntes that suche a 
tyne maketh in the viter bounde or piatte of the globe, are 
named polis, 1893 Fate Dialling 45 b, Vhe making of an 
Horizontal! Spherical! or hollow Diall... Prepare your Sphere 
or plat perfectly hollow, of what quantity you will. 

8. A place, spot, point of space; a locality 


or situation. (Cf Puat sé.3.1.) Obs. exc. dial, 

1§58 Prana -Eneid vu. T ij b, She seeth Aneas glad, and 
plattes vprise for men to dwell. 1560 Inceiexn Dised. 
Child in Hazl. Hodsdey M.297 They need ..to sit still, or 
stand in one plat. 1608 Wives Alevapla fixed. 731 They 
had stayed 40. daies ina plat. | 1662 Guenati Cho. On Arn 
verse 18.0 litt. 4149/1 He turns himself on bis bed. .not an easie 
plat that hecan find in it. 1770 Lancnuorne Pletarck (1379) 
1. 528/2 Whereas the academy hefore was a dry and un- 
sightly plat, be brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
groves. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), "lat, place, situation .. 
as‘ 1} stend at that time i this vara plat‘. 


tb. A ‘place’ or part of a surface, as of the 
body; cf, PLot sd, 1. Obs. 


1642 Rocers Naaman 35 And did cause each face ta 
waxe pale, and each hand to be on the pained plat. 1658 
Guana Chr. in Aron verse 14. tt. xviii. (1669) 68/2 If 
there be but one sore plat, 

Plat (plet), 50.83 Also (6 plate), 6-7 platt’e. 
[A collateral form of Prot s4,, which arose early in 
the 16th c., app. under the influence of Puat sé.2 

The chronology appears to show that f/af in seuse 1 
originated as a variant of Pot sé, sense 2, assimilated to 
Prat a. and sé.? through association of sense, a Alot of 
gronnd being usnally a f/aé or flat area. Hence also, 
through the notion in sense 2 of ‘a plan on the flat ’, arose 
senses 3-5. Wut sense 1 being indifferently Adéot or Alas, 
the same vacillation of form extended to these senses, so 
that they also varied with Avot, giving rise to senses 3-6 of 
Prot sé. TVhns, in sense 1, J/aé is a variant of plot, but, in 
senses 2-5, J/of appears to be a variant of A/at, Voth forms 
still survive in senses 1 and 2; in senses 3-5 A/a? has yielded 
to plot.) 


I. = Prot sé. 2 (which is found earlier). 
1. A piece or area of ground (usually) of small 
extent; a pateh, Often with a word defining its 


nature or character, as grass-plat, plat of grass. 

1517 Domesday /nelos, (1897) 1.256, ij acres of arrable 
gronnd lieng in senerall plattes in Asseby. 1539 Diein 
(Great) Acts i. 18 A plat [1526 Tinnace plott] of grounde. 
1557 Recoror Whetst. N ij, 1 must multiplie .zto. by it 
self, and so haue { the iust platte of grounde of .44,100. 
foote. 156577 Coorer Vhesaurus, Cefetunt, an onion 
bed: a plat of onions. 1873 L. Liovp Marrow of ist. 
(1653) 144 A certain plat of ground, almost two hundred 
acres, 1611 Diste 2 Avgys ix. 26, 1632 Mitton Penseroso 
73 Olt on a Plat of rising ground, | hear the far-off Curfen 
sound. 1667 — /. £. 1x. 456 This flourie Plat, the sweet 
recess of Eve. 1703 Macunprett. Journ. Ferus. (1732) 39 
A large Qnadrangular plat of ground, 1825 Corpert Aur 
Aides 17 Digging up their little plats of potatoes, 1885-94 
R, Brinces ros & Psyche June v, The grassy plat ‘Midst 
of her garden, where she had her seat. 

TI, = Prot sé. 3-6 (in which flat is earlier), 

2. A plan or diagram of anything ; ¢sf.a ground- 
plan of a building or of any part of the earth’s 
surface; a dranght, design, map, chart; = PLor 
5b. 3, +t To set down in plat: to map down, make 
a plan of (04s.). Now only &% S. 

1gir-ta in Willis & Clack Cambridge (1886) I. 478 They 
can..vawte the chirch..after the fourme of a platte therfor 
devised. aigi7z Keg. Vetus Coll. Merton., {Contract for a 
farme place to be bilded at Holiwell] acording to a plate 
drawonne for the same. 1552 Hutorz, Platte fora buyldynge, 
or thographia, 1571 Goupsnc Calvin on /'s, Ep. Ded. 1 Some 
deseription of the platte of the whole Earth. 1574 Bourne 
Regiment for Sea xix. (1577) 49 For the making of plats or 
cards, as touching Uydrographia commonly called sea cards. 
1598 Haktuvr Fey. 1. 437 ‘Vo note all the Islands, and to 
set them downe in plat. 1659 Moxon Tutor to Astron. 
(1686) Pref., Globes, Maps, Platts, and Sea-drafis of New 
discoveries. 1669 Sturmv Variner's Afag. wv. xv. 196 ‘To 
prick the same down in a Blank Chart or Mercator's Plat. 
1740 Hist, Jamaica vii, 227 Every Surveyor shall return 
‘Two Plats upon every Survey to the Patent-Office. 1756 
Rott Dict. Trade, Plat, a popular term, among mariners, 
&c. fora sea-chart. 1893 Scrthner’s Mag. June 695/1 We 
ordered from the State Land Offices plats, showing the 
lands subject to entry. 


+3. fig. A plan or scheme of the actual or pro- 
posed arrangement of anything; an outline, a 
sketch; also, arrangement, disposilion, Cf. PLor 


sb. 4. Obs. 

iszs St. Papers Hen, VIL, V1. 41g Knowing a plat and 
likelihode of thEmperours mynde. 1556 Rosixson Jose's 
Utop. (Arb.) 167 Yea like, or rather more likely Platoes 
platte to excell and passe. For what Platoes penne hathe 
ae briefely.. The same hane | perfourmed fully. 1568 

. Sxixser tr, Afoutanus' faguisition 48 My meaning in 
this place is, onely to make a platte with out any order or 
fashion, 198 Hax.uvt Hoy. I. g No easier, readier, or 
perfecter plat and introduction, is. .come to my imagination. 
z2zx Staver Lecl. Ave, Ui. ii. 257 We desired of the said 
Duke to have a plat or a scheme of the said new discipline. 


Vor. Vil. 
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+4. A plan of action or proceeding in some 
undertaking; ascheme, design; =Piov sd. 5, Oés. 
"574 Sir ‘Tl. Siti in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. un. LUE, 39 Ve 
is high tyme som conclusion were made, and some plat 


drawen to be folowed in that enterprice of Ulster. 1584 
Reg. Privy Councid Scot, U1. 681 A plat and meane 
guhairhy his Majestie .. may import a greit proffeit. 1596 


Harixcton Aveta. cla (1819) 115 What think you, no 
Platt? is there not here a good plat laid. a 1656 Ussiter 
clan, vic (1658) 264 He saw that plat fit to serve for a 
bridle in the mouths of the neighbouring nations. 

+5. The plan or scheme of a work of fiction, 
a drama, poem, etc.; == Phut 5d. 6. Obs. 

1589 Petresnam Hag, Poeste tte xxv. GArb.) 312 Our 
maker or Poet is. first to deuise his plat or subiect, then to 
fashion his poeme, 1602 Marston lat, a Jed. 1 Whs. 
1856 1. 38 Here might be made a rare Scene of folly, if the 
plat could beare it. 

III. in Scostish Keel. (ist, 

+6. a. The scheme for the territorial organiza- 
tion of the reformed church in Scotland on a 
presbyterian system, and for the provision and 
modification of stipends, Ilenee b, ‘The body in 
charge of this, the Commission under the Great 
Seal of 1573 empowered to carry out the scheme. 

1580 in &. of Univ. Kirk ef Scotl. (1840) 470 Tt is con. 
sidderit and thoche meitt, that my Lord Clerk of Register 
sonld be requeestit to concurre with the Laird of Dun, 
Mrs. Robert Pont ..and Johne Duncanson, or any thrie or 
four of them, to Jay [donn] and devyse a Platt of the 
Presbytries and Constitutiouns therof as best appeirit be 
thair Judgement, to be reportit be them againe the niat 
Generall Assemblie. 1g81 /3éf, 524 The Assemblic ordeaned 
a Platt of their Kirks to be eshibit the morne to be con- 
sulted on. rg8r /é//. 535 Who sall awaite upon the platr 
for modifieing of the Ministers stipends, 1597 /Aid. 940 
It was reportit be the Commissioners of the Generalt 
Assemblie, that the constant Platt for planting of euery 
particular kirk, was hindred be the taksmen who hes the 
haill teinds in their hands, and refuseth to condiscend to 
any substantiall ordour anent the planting of the Ministrie. 
1602 /did. 999 That command be givin to the modifiers of 
the platt of this instant 3cir to assigne out of the saids 
pensiouns for planting of kirks, 1627 Aep. Parishes Scotl. 
(Bann) « ‘The kirk of Prestone is vnyted to the kink off 

fonckell .. be the plate ordeaned to Le haldin For the pro- 
visione of kirkis vnprovydit. 1637-50 Row /list, Nirk 
(Woedrow Soe,) 167 Everie Presbyterie is to choise one fittest 
to attend the Platt, with a full information of all that con. 
cerns that Preshyterie, and all the kirks therein contained, 
1672 Ace. of fuverness Preshyt. (SoS) 9 ‘The Mod 
asked the minister if he had ane decree of plat. 1693 
Wactacr Orkney ix. 52 Ly an act of platt, dated at Edin- 
burgh the 22 of November [1615], the several Dignities and 
Ministers, both in the Bishoprick and Earldom [of Orkney], 
were provided to particular maintainances. 

Plat (plet), s4.4 Ods. or dal. Also 6 plate, 
8-9 platt. [A collateral form of Phatr sé., going 
with Prat a. (The spelling plate was prob, for 
flat, but may sometimes have been for pézit.)} 

1. A contexture of interlaced hair, straw, etc. ; 
=Prair sé. 2. (In last quot, = straw-platl.) 

1535 Covervane Song Sol, vii. 5 he hayre of thy heade 
is hke the kynges purple folden vp in plates [4.2% tresses}. 
1597 Susks. Lover's Compl. v, Her haire nor loose nor ti'd 
in formall plat. 1753 in 644 Rep. Dep. Apres App. un. 127 
Leghorn Hats..and the Platts whereof the same are made. 
1837 Wuittock, etc. BA. J rades (1842) 419 Wholly a rural 
business in its preparatory state, as strazv platt, 1880 
Bedfordsh, Dial, She wraps the plat round her arm as 
she makes it and stands at her door half the day. 

2. Naut, (See quols.) 

1678 Purcetes (ed. 4), 2'Vats (ed. 1706 Plat{s\, (in Naviga- 
tion) are certain flat Ropes, by which the Cable in the 
Hause, is preserved from Galling. 1704 J. Marais Aer. 
Vechn A, Platts ina Ship, are flat Ropes made of Rope: 
yarn, and weaved one over another; their Vse is to save 
the Cable from Galling inthe Hause, or to wind about the 
Flnkes of the Anchors ta save the Pendant of the Fore- 
sheet from galling against them. 1769 Fatcanrr Jed. 
Marine (1776) Cech, Lever la fourrure du cable, to take 
the plat, or other service, off from the cable. 1841 Dana 
Seaman's Man, 118 flat, a braid of foxes, 

+3. Afold; a pleat; =Puarrsd.1. Obs. rare, 

(Only in spelling s/ate.) 

1§03 Ace. hd. High Treas, Scot. \l. 203 For ane elne 
lynnyne to the platis uptaking of the crammusy cote, xiiijd. 
1530 Patscr. 255/2 Plate of a garment, plat, Aly. 1563 
Snute Archit, Bj b, They also fashioned the body of the 
pilloure, and filled it with Canalicoli, aud Striges, as thonghe 
it were the plates of her garmentes. 

+ Plat, 54.5 Obs. Forms: 5-6 playte, 6 plate, 
7 plat. [a. F. plate (in 15th ce. plet(A)e, pleyte) 
fem., also f/at masc. (Godef.), sb, use of plat, plate 
adj., flat. Cf. It. piatfaa barge.] A flat-bottomed 


boat, used for fishing, ete. (Cf Far 56.3 9 a.) 
1443 in Wane Fadera Xt. 44 Duas Naves vocatas Playtes, 
quandam Navem vocatam a Cogship. 1558-9 Act dys. 
c. 13 § 3 No Hoye or Plate. .from any Porte Creek or Place 
of this said Realme of Englande.. shall traners or crosse 
the Seas, 1577 Houinsnno Chron., Hist. Scat. 113/2 They 
hestowed them aborde in .xxx. hulkes, hoyes, and playtes. 
1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag., Penallies 4 Forfeitures 4 
If any Hoy or Plat cross the Seas. 
| Plat (pla), 56.6 [¥. plat dish: see PLATE sé.] 
A dish. 
1763 SMoLLETT Trav. vii. (1766) 1.118 The petit maitre 
ate of fourteen different plats, besides the desert. 1824 
BYRON Fuan xv. Ixxiii, The simple olives,.. Must 1 pass 
over..? I must, althongh a favourite ‘plat’ of mine. 1882 
Anse Eowarurs Ballroom Repent. \. 295 These suave, 
serions parties, with their wines and Ala/s, 
Also 


Plat (plet), @. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 


PLAT. 


' 4-6 platt’e, 5 plate, Sr. playt, 9 Sv. plet. [a. F. 
| plat (tithe. in Littré):—late pop.L. *fdattus adj., 
Nat, smooth (whence also It. prulto, Prov. plat, 
Sp., Pg. chato, also Ger. flatl, Du. flail Nat, ; of 
uncertain history, but perh. from Gr. aAatus broad, 
Nat. Cf Pact, PLate.] 
A. ad 41. Flat, level; plane; plain. Oés. 
(In the first example A/a? may be considered an adv. ; in 
the second it may possibly be a sh. ‘plane plat ‘= level spat: 
cf, Phar sh2 8.) R 
[13.. Cursor VW. 16684 Abonen his hefil, als i yow tell, a 
bord was festen plate few. plat). 13.0 20 Ad Ui P3579 
Stdled.. Prudly on a plat playn, plek alpor fayrest.)  13.. 
AY dis, 2001 \Hodl. MS.) Platue feet & funse bonde, Nas 
fairer body ina londe, ¢1386 Cnavcre de.'s 7150 Ve movte 
with the plat [e.7. plate) swed ageyn Strike hym in the 
wounde., c1g00 Mausxpry. Roxb.) anil. 100 In anober ile is 
aomaner of folk pat has a platte face, withouten nese or 
eghen:..pai hafe a platte mouth, lippless. ¢ 1448 Hes. VI 
iu Willis & Clark Casbrtidge (1886) 1. 347, j. coms of plan 
Vorkachire stone. 1456 Sin G, Haye Zao elas (STS) 
49 Wanyhall was in the plate placis of Lumbardy. 1546 
Sé4 Papers ten ULE, XY.76 They cannot be able in dede 
to resiste the Frenche menn, soo sodenly passing the pha 
countrie. go Hre/s y fue. NC. Surtees) 1.337 One 
dos’ 3 of putendiches aviij. woo des’ § of plattrenchers a 
1578 Neg. Mrity Cowiell Scot. V1, 32 Mi sortis of gold anil 
ae ayther m plat werk or cunyie. 1584 R. Norwan 
safeguard of Saiiars 6 The east side is shallow and plat. 
$2. fig. *Flat’, plain, blunt, straightforward, 
downright, unqualified; esp. in phrase plaé and 


plain, Obs, 

€1375 S.. Leg. Satnts xxx. (Theodera 104 For-pi of pat 
thing spek namare ! For playt na [4 ¢. plat ‘no ‘| sal be pi 
ansuere, fd. ali, (cigvies) 120 Bot scho plat nay ay said 
hym til, 61386 Caavcrr Awi.'s 7.987 My wy) is this for 
plat conclusion With onten any repplicacion .. ‘That [ete.). 
1533 More sf fol. xsiii, tyr They speke openly platte and 
playne heresye. 1559-60 VS. Cote, Cudrendae Vi. ix, Gods 
providence [hes] sa altered the case, sea changed it to the 
plat contrary. 1560 1). Corn Arts. fo Jewerd i, A plat and 
plain answer. (1891 Corn’. Wag. Mar. 231 (emp. Edw. 11) 
Let things be plat and plain between us.] 

B. ade, 

+1. Of position: Tn or into a flat position, flatly, 
flat; level or even with the ground or any surface. 

(Some would consider J/a/ an adj. in these instances.) 

13... Crosor J. 17709 Pai fell... Gruffinges dun to eith 
plate [z.. plat fA. 25045 (Fairf) If pou plat hit lais on 
grounde. c1g00 Mom. Mose 1734 Whan J was hurt thus in 
(that) stounde, I fel down plat unto the grounde. 1483 
Caxvon Gold. Leg. 52.1 Mie they to gydre Olle doun platte 
tothe ground, 1549 Cowp/. Scot. vii 70 Lyand plat on his 
syde on the cald etd. J i 

2. Of manner: Flatly, bluntly, plainly, straight- 
forwardly, without circumlocution or qualification. 
Often plat and plain. Now Se. and north, dial, 

61386 Craccer Aowk's #763 Thos warned hym_ ful 
plar and ful pleyn, His doghter. 1390 Gowen Conf 
[11.229 Seie unio the poeple plat,.. the leste finger of 
thin hond It schal be strengere overal Vhan was thi fades 
hodi al. ¢1qz0 Hocctave Jeresfans's Wife sro Be nae 
aferd but tell on plein & plat. 1§13 Dovenas Baers va 
vb 6 With sie bustcons wordis he thaim grat, And... gan 
thame chiding thus plat. 1596 Datevance tr, Leste’s A/ ist. 
Scot. x. 295 The Gouernour denyes and platt refuses the 
condicioune. 1597-8 Ir. Hart. Sa. iv. 1.53 But single out, 
and say once plat and plaine That fetc.] 

3. Of degree: Entirely, quite, absolutely. 
only Se. dial. 

13.. 4. BAU. PP. 83 So pat my palays plat ful be 
py3t al aboute. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 92 Vhei myhte noght 
acorde plat; On seide this, an othre that. 1481 Caxton 
Neynard xxxix. (Arb.) 105 Tho [=then] wende the walf to 
hane ben plat blynde. 1513 DouGuas Ares iv. vii 59 The 
damecellis fast to thar lady thringis, That was in deidlie 
swoun plat for dispair. 

4. Of direction: Directly, exactly, due, straight. 


Now only Se. dad. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 393/1 Fonrty dayes and fourty 
nyghtes after they saylled platte cest. 1511 Guytrorne 
Piler. (Camden) 69 The wynde fell platte ayenste vs, 1584 
j. Meu Let. in Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 212 Plat contrar 
to the word of Chryst. 1597 Baucr in Wodrow Life (1843) 
179 Tended not all their speeches to end plat contrary? 
1825 Jamteson, Plet south, plet north. (Aberdeen.) 

+ Plat, v.! Ods. Forms: 1 plettan, 4 platte, 
plette. /'./. 1 plette, 4 plat, plette. /’a. 
pile. 4 plat. [OF. pletfan to buffet, smack, f. 
| plait, Puat sb. So MDu, platten, Ger. platsen to 
smack, MHG., Ger. péafzen to crash, bounce, strike 
noisily. Cf. the frequent. Dn. ple(leren to biuise, 
crush, MHG, éatren, platren to strike noisily.] 

1. trans. To buffet, slap, smack ; to strike, knock. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 3 Hi pletton hyne mid hyra 
handum, = ¢x1300 é/avelok 2626 With be swerd so he him 
grette, Pat his heued of he plette. Zézd. 2753 Hwan he 
hanede him so shamed, His hand of-plat, and yuele lamed, 
13.. #. A. Ait PO. 1542, & he with Plagne his paumes 
displayes his lers. @ 1g00 Lavgl.'s P. Pt. C. xix. 50 note, 
Thenne palle (v7. platte] ich a-downe be ponke with be 
pridde shoryere. 

2. intr. To hurry, rush; (?)to move noisily 
(Skeat). 

1300 Havelok 2282 pat he ne come sone plattinde, Hwo 
hors ne hauede com gangande. /éfd. 2613 To armes al so 
swipe plette, Pat bei wore on a litel stnnde Greithed, 

Plat (plxt), v.2 Ods. exc. dia’, Pa.t. 4 platte, 
6 platt, 6-7 plat. [ME. p/atte,f. Puata, Cf Du. 
pletten, Ger. flatten, platien to flatten, ee 
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Now 


PLAT. 


also OF. plat(é ir (f. plat adj.) to flatten, throw 
down flat (Chr. de Pisan), lie flat.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To lay, throw, or cause to fall flat 
(on the ground, on one’s face, back, knees, etc.) 3 
to spread flat, smooth, or even; to press flat. 

1362 Lanou. /°. /°2, A. v. 45 Pernel proud-herte platte hire 
to grounde, 3513 Doucias /2xeis ix. ix. 117 And he his 
hand plat to the wound in hy. 1830 Patscer. 660/1,1 platte, 
I stryke a thyng upon ehounee as clay, or butter, or sanlve 
ve sandue... We planeth his butter upon his breed with his 
thombe, as it were a lytell claye. @ 2572 Kxox /fist. Ref 
Ws. 1846 I. 59 At which wordis, he..platt him self npoun 
his knees, and .. burst furth in these wourdis. 1903 Eng. 
Dial, Dict, (West Cornw.}, Your hair is rough; plat it 
down with your hands. When our mangle was broken we 
platted down the sheets with the iron. 

+2. fuir. ‘Yo become flat. Os. 

01430 Piler. Lyf Manhode n. xiii. (1869) 134 The more 
mien smyten it the Jasse it platteth, and the more men 
heten it the hardere it waxeth. 

+ 38. éuir. ‘Vo tic, sink, or fall down flat. Sc. Obs. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Joes xxxii. 58 This wylie tod plat donn 
on growf. 1513 Dovaias Ainets teil. 52 And we plat law 
gruffillingis on the erd [sedzeissi pettus terran), a 1578 
Linnesav (Pitscottic) Chron, Scot. (S.1.S,) 1. 222 Mr Pateick 
.. plat on his kneis befoir the king. 

Il. +4. ¢vaus. ‘Yo clap (¢nio a place); to 
place, set. Obs. [Perh. a different word. ] 

1529 Lynvesay Coplay! 135 Thay tuke that 3oung 
Prince frome the sculis, . And haistelie plat in his hand 
The gonernance of all Scotland. 1567 Saéir. ems Keforus, 
vi. 102 Syne plat me godly men into thair place. 1568 T. 
Howent Ard, Ancitfe (1899\ 11 As Morace Frat his trifling 
toyes, in booke did place and plat. 1639 R. Baier Lett, 
(1775! 1. 160 Leith fortifications went cn speedily; above 
1000 hands, daily employed, plat up towards the sea, sundry 
perfect and strong bastions. 

Plat, v.2 Also 5-7 plate. Va.t. and pple. plat- 
ted; contr. pa. t. 4 platte, pa. pple. 6 Sc. plat(t. 
[A parallel form of PLair v., going with Pat 343 

The spelling A/afe appears to belong here, but in later 
instances (cf. quot, 1687) may sometimes stand for A/ait.} 

L. ¢vans. Tointertwine, intertwist ; to plait (hair, 
straw, etc.) ; to form (hats. ete.) by plaiting ; 
Pisitz.2. Now a less usual spelling than Pair 
(which, however, in this scnse, is usually pro- 
nounced f/a?), 

1382 Weecir fred, xxxix. 3 He made hem into thredes, 
that thei my3ten be platcid with the weft of the rather 
colours. — Yudrts x. 3 And she wesh hir bodi, and oyntide 
hirself with the beste mytre, and she platte the her of hir 
hed. 1483Cal’. Ang. 283/1 To Plate, suplicare, utricare. 
1532 Du Wes /utrod, Fr. in Jalsgr. 956 To plat heres, 
trescher, @1578 Linoess (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1. 301 His hair was Jang lyke wemens and plat in ane heid 
fice. 3578 T. Nutr. Cong. IE. Jatia 30 In wars they use 
their haire platted and bound about their foreheads. 1582 
N. OT. (Rhem.) Yok xix. 2 Vhe souldiars platting [1611 
platted, 1831 plaited] a crowne of tharnes, 16277 Dravion 
Quest Cynthia xix, A Yountain..Whose brim with pinks 
was platted. 1687 KANboteu ube 39 They have their 
hair plated [cf ibid. which serves for a pettycoat.. being 
plaited very thick]. 1687 A. Loven. tr. Phevenot's Fray. 
1. 239 They.. plat all their Hair in Tresses. 16gr Rav 
Creation 1. (1692) 124 Pieces of Rose or other Leaves which 
she [a hee].. plats and joyns close together by some gluti- 
nons Substance. 1773 G. Firzcreatp Acad. Sportsman 12 
The baffled Sportsman..Each Bush explores, that plats the 
Hedge with Pride. 1836 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XI. 7h 
Hexagon mesh, formed of three flax threads twisted and 
platted to a perpendicular line or pillar, 1855 Ht. Mar- 
qincau Autodiog. (1877) 1.26, 1 platted bonnets at one time. 

+2. ‘To fold, gather in folds; =Vtait vw 1, 
PLE\T v. Ofs. rare. 

1687 A. Lovete tr. Thevenot's Trav. ut. 36 Silk breeches 
.oso long that they must be plated upon the Leg. 

Plat, v.t [In origin, a collateral form of PLor 
vl: cf, Puat 56.5] 

tl. trans. To plan; tosketch. 7 plat forth, \o 
skeich out a plan of (something Lo be made). Ods. 

1ss6 Roatnson J/ore's Utop. (Arb.) 167 What_Platoes 
pe hathe platted briefely In naked wordes,.. The same 

aue I perfourmed fully. 1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gal/C v b, 
Henry of Lancaster... during the time that he platted thys 
enterprise, founde hospitalitye in Fraunce. 1581 Mutcaster 
Positions vi. (1889) 49,1 must,.plat forth the whole place of 
exercising the bodie, at ones for all ages. 1585 Apr. SANDYS 
Sernt. xii. (Parker Soc.) 222 It is not for nothing that God 
was socurious in platting forth thetabernacle, 1609 Ilottaxn 
Amo, Marcel. 337 Plotting and platting as long examina- 
tions as possibly they can to protract the time. 

+b. To plan fodo or Aave something; =Ptot @. 

1596 NASHE Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111.85 They 
shuld plat (what ever their other cheere were) to haue a salt 
eele..cuntinuallye seru'd in to their tables, 

+ 2. To arrange or lay out on some plan. Ods. 

1577-87 Hotinsnen Chroz. 111, 907/1 The court was 
platted in tables and benches in manner of a consistorie. 

3. To make a plan of, to lay down ona plan or 
chart; to draw toscale, so as to calculate distances, 
area, cte.3 = Piorz.! 3. Now only U.S. 

19st C. Gist Fra/s, (1893) 61, 1 platted down our Courses 
and I found 1 had still near 209 M Home upon a sireight 
Line. 1766 Compl. Furmer s.v. Surveying, So that any 
person, of a common capacity,.. may be able to survey aad 
parcel out land, plat it, and give up its content. 1840 
Catuoun Wks. (1874) TIT. 539 About three fourths have 
been surveyed and platted, 1893 Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 712/2 
Professional ‘boomers’.. invaded the State, bought and 
platted additions, which they sold at exorbitant prices, 

[f. 


Plataleiform (plitzliiffim), a. Ornith. 
L. flatalea the spoonbill (a bird) + -Fors.] Like 
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a spoonbill in form or structure. So Plataleine 
(plataléain) a. [-1nE1], related to the genus 
latalea, including the spoonbills. 

Platan (pletin). Also 6- platane.  [ad. L. 
platan-us plane-tree. So OF. platan, F. platane. 
Cf. Puane sé.!, Phastaix 2,] ‘The Oriental plane- 
tree (Platanus orientalis); = PLANE sb. 1. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 303 Iacob took grene 
gerdes of populers of almand trees and of platans. hi eke 
Watson Cenfurie of Loue Ep. Ded. I humbly make re- 
quest, that..these my little ones maye shrowde them selues 
ynder the broad leafed Platane of your Honours patronage. 
1590 Srexstr /*. Qu 1. i. 9 The fruitfull Olive; and the 
Platane round. 1667 Muion 7. ZL. iv. 477, Lespi'd thee, 
fair indeed and tall, Under a Platan. 1834 Lp. Houcutos 
Mem, ocr Greece 78 The glorious platans, whose boughs 
uniting with those of the other side of the stream lead it on 
under one continual bower. 1885-94 RK. Ibrtoces Aros & 
Fsyche Aug. ix, A forest thick and dark With heavy ilexes 
and platanes high. 

b. atirib, and Comd,, as platan le rf, table, tree. 

3382 Wren #2-& xxxi. 8 Platan trees weren not enen to 
his bouwis. 1g93 R. Barnes Jarthenophil & P. Madr. iv. 
in Arh, Gainer V. 347 To draw My Mistress’ portrait; 
which, on platane table. (With nature, matching colours), as 
he saw Her leaning on her elbow. 1638-48 G. Daniet 
Kiclog. Ui. 1yo Soe the mad Roman, who to make more fine 
His Platan trees, drencht them in Showers of wine. 1851 
Trexcn Str. Words ii. 42 To compare the shape of this 
region [lower Greece] to a platane leaf. 

So Plata‘neous, Pla‘tanine au/s., of or pertain- 


ing to the genus //atanus. 

1858 Mavne xpos. Le21.974/2 Plataneous. 1656 Biousxt 
Ghssogr., Platantue, of or belonging toa Plane-tree, 1658 
Pritsirs, Plafaaine, belonging toa Platane, or Planetree. 

| Platanus (ple tands. Also 8-9 plantanus. 
[L., a. Gr, wAdravos; see PLANE 54.1] 

1, =prec. Also /Vatanus-tree, Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. xvi. cxix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Platanns .. hab pat name for pe Jeunes perof ben playne 
brode and large. 1683 Evriys Diary 16 Aug., Heshewed me 
the zinnar tree or platanus. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 
11.55 The Plantanus is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 
very well in England. 1808 Scorr Aufodjogr. in Lockhart 
Life 1. i. 38 Beneath a huge platanus-tree..in the garden 
1 have mentioned. P 

2. Bot. Whe name of a genus of trees constitn- 
ting the N.O. //atanacew, and consisling of from 
6 to g species, of which /. ortentalis, 7’. occidentalis, 
and /. acertfolta, are among the best known. See 
Puaxe sé! 

Platband (pletbeend), [a. F. platebande (1547 
in Iatz.-larm.), f. plate fem., flat + dande band, 
(The French word has many senses. )] 

1. Arch. a. A flat rectangular moulding or fascia, 
the projection of which is less than its breadth. b. 
The list or fillet between the flutings of a column. 

1696 Puitttes (ed. 5), Plathand, a square Member which 
terminates the Architecture of the Doric Order, and passes 
under the Tash hs. 3723 Ciamerrs tr. Le Clerc's f reat, 
Archit, 1.105 The Plat-Band. .terminating the first Story, 
and shewing where the second commences. /4/d. 107 "Tis 
usual to have Windows much less adorn'd; and..a Plat. 

3and around them. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyel., Plat-daud, 
in architecture, is any flat, square moulding, whose height 
much exceeds its projecture. /did., Plat-bands of flutings, 
the lists or fillets between the flutings of colunins. 1807 
Nicnots Progr. 0. Eliz. (1823) V1. 121 note, Sutton Place.. 
furnished with a double sculptured platband of a yellowish 
brick earth running round it. 1854 Cxr. DE WaRREN tr. 
De Sauicy's Roind Dead Sea 11. 224 Two fillets, separated 
by a torus, and surmounted by an ogee and plat-band. 

G. (See quols.) 
. ies are doubtfully English: ef. senses of F. plafe-dande 
in Littré.) 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyct., Plat-band of a door or window, 
fs used for the lintel, where that is made square, or not much 
arched. These pines are usually crossed with bars of 
iron, when they have a great bearing. 1828 Huttox Course 
Math, 1. 175 To point out the construction .. of the plat- 
band, or ‘flat arch’, as it is sometimes called. 1842 Civi/ 
Eug. & Arch. Fral. V.251/2 Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints converging to a common centre. ; 

2. Hort. A narrow bed of flowers or strip of turf 
forming a border. 

1725 Beaptey Fam. Dict., Piat-band, a Term used con- 
cerning a Bed of Earth which borders an Alley. 1727-4 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Adley, It has platbands of tarf roa 
across it from space to space. /é/d., Plat-dund, in garden- 
ing, a border, or bed of flowers. along a wall, or the side of 
a parterre. 1839 Mrs. Gore in Zait's fag, V1. 650 To 
content myself with the narrow limits and formal platbands 
of Sancta Benedict. : A 

Platch, v. Chiefly dia’. [prob. onomatopexic.] 

1. gutr. To fall in large wet spots. 

1853 Tavtrnavs Cyrifla 1. vi. 79 Heavy drops of rain 
began to platch into the half-melted snow. _ 

2. trans, To besmear or splash with large wet 
Spots. 1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Plate (pléit),sd. Forms: 3- plate; also 5 plaate, 
5-6 platt, playt‘e, pla(y)the, 5-7 plaite, plaitt, 
5-8 plat, plait, 6 (S¢.) pleit, plet. [ME. f/ate, 
a. OF, plate (¢ 1178 in Littré) thin plate, lamina 
of metal, etc. (in form = Pr., Sp. plata, Pg. prata, lt. 
piatta), in origin the fem. form of F. plat, plate :— 
late and med.L. plaltus, -a, -temt adj. ‘flat’: see 
Prat a, (In Sp. and Pg., from the sense ‘ plate or 
disk of metal’ (quasi *p/a/a d'argento plate of silver, 
coin), plata, prata developed that of ‘silver, 
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money’, in which sense it has superseded argesto.) 
Senses 13 and 14 ate orig. from OF., but were 
reinforced in 16th c. from Sp. plata. In sense 
15, plate represenis OF. vaisselle en plate, orig. 
vessels (dishes, plates, etc.) of a single piece of 
metal (not made up of pieces), particularly of 
silver or gold, mod.F. zvaisselle plate = (silver) 
plate. Branch HJ might be considered a distinct 
word; it represents OF. flat (14the. in Littré) 
‘a platter or great dish; also, a dish of meat’ 
(Cotgr.) = lt. fiat/o, ‘a platicr, a dish, a charger, 
a plate’; also ‘a messe or dish of meat’ (Florio), 
med.L. plat t)um, in origin the masc. or neuter 
form of the same adj. (quasi late L. *vas plattnm 
flat vessel), But in Eng. it has run together with 
the senses from OF. plate, and is more or less 
associated with senses 15,17. From the OF. fade, 
or its Romanic equivalent, came also MLG., 
MDu., LG. péite, Du. plaat, MHG. plate, Mate, 
Ger. Platte a plate.] 

I. A flat sheet of metal, etc. 

1. A flat, comparatively thin, usually rigid shect, 
s'ice, leaf, or lamina of metal or other substance, 
of more or Jess uniform thickness and even surface. 


a. Of metal. 
He early instances, esp. in the pl., not separable from PLat 
Sie as 

c1ago S. Exg. Leg. 1. 187/79 He let _nime platus of Ive 
sum del pune and brode .. And on be berninde plates him 
casten. 1382 Wryeutr 2 Arvgs xviii. 16 Ezechias brake the 
doris of the temple of the Lord, and the platis of gold, the 
whiche he hadde affitchide. c1qg00 Lan/raac's Cirurg. 195 
Take whete & leie bitwixe two platis of iren hoot. ¢ 1400 
Mawnnev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Pe walles within er conerd with 
plates of gold and siluer; and in bose platez er storys of 
kynges and knyghtes and batales. 1533 Ace. Ld. /ligh 
Treas. Scot. VY. 84 For xx plaitis of quhite irne to be ane 
skons to the chyninay in the Kingischalmer. 1641 Witkixs 
Math, Magick u. i. (16481153 A leaden bullet shot from one 
of these gunnes..will be beaten into a thinne plate. 1878 
Hexcev /’hysiogr. 75 A plate of polished iron or steel. 

b. Of other substances. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 64 Getting Plates of glass thick and 
broad enough. 1758 Rero tr. Macguer's Chym. 1. 292 Vhe 
Sedative Salt begins to make its appearance in little, fine, 
shining plates, floating on the surface of the liquor. 1807 
T. ‘Fromson Cheur. (ed. 3) W1. 613 The crystals are brilliant 

lates. 1831 Brewster Oféies xii. 102 The method used 

y" Sir Isaac Newton for producing a thin plate of air, 1860 
Tyxoatr Glac. 1. vii 54, FE could with ease a peta of 
it [glacier ice] a quarter of an inch thick. 1900 J. Hutcwrx- 
son in Arch. Surg. X1, No. 41.17 The congestion is attended 
by conspicuous loosening of the epidermis from the derma 
in plates of greater or less size. ; 

ce. Anai., Zool, and Bot, A thin flat organic 
struclure or formation, Blood-p/ate = W«&MaTo- 


BLAST a. 

1658 Rowtaxn Moufel's Theat. (ns, 985 The Bruchus. .. 
The Male... fiom the back to the tail it is set out with six 
leek coloured plates runaing across from the back to both 
sides. 1664 Power F.xp. Philos. 1. 23 The Gloworm .. the 
broad flat cap or plate whicb covers her head. 1842 H. 
Mittea O. A’. Sandst. iii, (ed. 2) 73 A strong armour of 
bony plates. 1870 Koutrston Ania. Life 145 The ambu- 
lacral plates fof Echinoderms]. 1899 Al/éutt's Syst. Aled. 
V1. 597 Nor were there any blood-plates. /d/d. VIN1, 894 
‘Ibe growths [of Xanthoma] occur either as thin flat plates 
.-or as nodules or lamps. 

2. As a material: Metal beaten, rolled, or cast 


into sheels. 

€1380 Sir Ferumd, 1330 Pe celynge witb-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguid. 1497 aval Ace. 
fleu. VHT (1896) 88 Doubles of plate for charging ladelles. 
1367 Marcer Ge. Forest xo Vpon a Stith with a Mallet it 
[gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 25 Take care when you elect this thin Piece 
of Plate, that it be broad enough for the Ward. 1870 Ruskin 
Wks, (5872) IT. 133 When metal is beaten thin, it becomes 
what is technically called ‘plate’, 188: Ravmono Afining 
Gloss., Black plate, sbeet iron before tinning. 


8. a. One of the thin pieces of steel or iron com- 
posing plate-armour. b. (withont @ or f/) Armour 
composed of these pieces fastened together or upon 
leather or some strong woven material; plate- 
armour: often aéfrid.: see also 19. Cf, Breast- 


PLATE, etc. Now //is?. or arch. 

13.. Coerde L. 375 For plate, ne for acketton, 13.. Gaz. 
& Gr. Knt. 2017 Bobe his paunce & his platez, prked ful 
clene, ¢1386- [see Breast-puate 1} @ 1400-50 Alexander 
1213 Grathed in playthes [.1/S. A. armed in plates]. ¢ 1420 
Lype. Sege Thebcs 1864 He..armed hym in Mayle aad sure 
platys. 517 Zesé. Eéor. (Surtees) V. 83 Meam tunicam 
Bele a qua: dicitur a cott of plait. 1594 Carew Zasso 
(1881) 35 Playted lockes pressing with cap of plate. 1602 
in Burns & Nicholson Westidd. (1777) 595 To be armed with 
jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breeches, plaite socks. 
1667 Mittox P. 4. vie 363 Mangt'd with gastly wounds 
through Plate and Maile. a 1674 — //ist. A/osc.i, Wks. 1851 
VIL. 478 Thir Armour is a Coat of Plate, and a Scull on 
thir Heads. 1803 Scotr A/arm, 1. vi, Well was he armed 
from head to bee! In mail and plate of Milan steel. 1874 
Bovtec. Arms & Arn. x. 195 A gorget of plate at times 
was worn about the neck. 

4, A flat piece or slab of metal, wood, or other 
substance, forming or adapted to form part of a 


piece of mechanism, ete. ; 

e.g. a. each of the parallel sheets of metal forming the back 
sndlnont walls ofa lock, or of a watch or clock; b.the circular 
piece of glass in an electrical machine, which generates a 


PLATE. 


current when rubbed between cushions; ¢. a stiffening 
piece of metal on each side of the lock of a firearm; d. the 
flat slab for the reception of the bait ina spring trap; e. 
one of the sheets of metal of which ships’ armour, steam- 
hoilers, etc., are composed, or a similar sheet forming the 
bed or roof of a furnace; f. (Dentistry) the portion of a 
denture which fits to the mouth and holds the teeth; g. 


a CENTRE-BOARD. i 
¢3391 Cuaucer Astrol.1.§ 3 The moder of thin Astrelahie 
is pe thikkeste plate, perced with a large hole, 1485 in 
Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 189 Payd for revettyng of be plate, 
& for pe iiij boultes xs, ob. 1682 Lond. Gaz. Nv. 1768/4 He 
had a Case of Holster-Pistols, with A. Side Engraven on 
the Plate of the Lock. 1703 Moxon Mecs, Exerc. 24 To 
every Ward on the Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward 
in the Bit of the Key. 1823 P. Nicitotson Pract. Build, 219 
The blade of a saw is generally called the plate. 1839 G. 
Biro Nat. Philos. 183 When the plate or cylinder of the 
machine is turned, the rubber communicating to the earth 
by a metallic chain, if a brass knob, or a knuckle he held 
towards the prime conductor, a vivid spark darts between 
them. 1845 /.cottug Unto Jesus 17 It was then found 
necessary to have a plate made and fitted on her front 
teeth. 1863 P. Barny Dockyard L£eoit, 231 The plate and 
angle-bar mills are capable of turning out 20,000 tons of 
plates and angle-bars annually, for ships, boilers, or bridges. 
1880 Carnecte Pract. Trap. 35 The traps if baited will 
require about twenty grains of corn to be placed on the 
plate. 1884 F. J. Brrtren Watch §& Clockut. 199 The 
fates of a watch are the dises of brass which form the 
oundation of the movement... The plates of a clock are 
the two pieces of brass which receive the pivots of the train, 
1895 Outing X XVI. 488/2 Her draft will be 7 inches, and 
she will carry a dagger plate of @- bronze. 1902 H vsti. Gaz. 
4 Nov. 8/2 The four fire-boxes will want new crown plates. 

§. A smooth or polished plate of metal, etc. (as 
in sense 1) for writing or engraving on. 

1388 Wvcur Fod xix. 24 With an yrun poyntil, ethir witha 

late of leed ; ethir with a chisel be grauun ina flynt. 1572 

1ccEs Panton, 1. xxvi, Hij h, Ye shall vppon some plaine 
borde, plate, or suche like, drawe a straight line. 15976 
Fersusc Panopl, Epist. 85 Which also you have imprinted 
in the tables of your remembrance, and ingrauen in the 
plates of your deep understanding. ¢1s95 Carr. Wvatr 
2, Dudley's Voy. W. dud. (Hakl. Soc.) 33. Another plate 
of lead with her Majesties armes drawne on it, 

b. Such a plate of ictal, ete., bearing a name 
or inscription, for affixing to anything, as Buass 
plate, Corrin-plate, ooR-PLATE, NAME-Alate. 

Letter plate,a plate with a slot through which letters may 
be dropped, for attaching to a door. 

1668 P. Fisuer (¢itée) The Catalogue of Most of the 
Memorable Tombes, Grave-stones, Plates, Escutcheots, or 
Atchievements in the..Chorches of London. 1807 Worusw. 
Wh, Doe vit. 345 Plate of monumental brass Diin-gleaming 
among weeds and grass. 1840 Dickens Of C. Shop xxxiit, 
Of no greater importance than the plate, ‘ Brass, Solicitor‘, 
upon the door. 1881 Younc Every Jan his own Mechanic 
§ 1044 Letter Plates, from 1/- to 13/- each. 1894 Hate 
Caine Manxman v. vi, A line of bouses having brass plates. 

ce. Phologr. A thin sheet of metal, porcelain, or 
(now usually) glass, coated with a film sensitive to 
light, on which photographs are taken. 

A whole plate measures 84 x 6} inches; Aadf plate (English) 
64x 4¥ inches; (U. 5S.) sh x 4qhinchess guarterpiate, 44x 34 
inches, Dry plates see Dry a. C. 3. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVIEL. 113/2 ‘Pius prepared, the plate 
is next placed within a camera-obscura..and the delineation 
of the object is then effected. 1855 Haxuwien Maz. 
Phoiogr. Chem, 13 We are indebted to Sir Jolin Herschel 
for the first use of glass plates to receive sensitive Photo- 
graphic films. 1876 Asney /nsts. fhotogr. (ed. 3) 61 With 
dry plates, and om some occasions with wet plates, there is 
another system .. of calling forth the invisible image, and 
this. is known as the ‘alkaline development. rgor fest. 
Gaz. 23 Feb, 8/1 He planned and built a mammoth camera 
to secure on a single plate a picture 4§ ft. by 8 ft., three 
times as large as the largest plate ever before exposed. 

6. A polished sheet of copper or steel engraved 
to print from; hence b. an impression from this; 
an engraving. Also short for BooK-PLATE. 

165s Marg. Worcester Cent, {7 $100 All. .of these Inven- 
tions. .shafl be printed by Brass-plates. 1663-|see Coprer- 
PLATE 2,3). 1681 Ray Corr (1848) 130 Toimitate Dr. Plukenet, 
..and thrnst many species into a plate. 1762 H. WacroLe 
Catal. Engravers, List Vertue's Ws. (1765) tg Plate to 
put in lady Oxford’s books. 1832 Baszack £con. Manuf, 
xi, ced. 3) 70 An artist will sometimes exhaust the labour 
of one or two years upon engraving a plate. 1863 Lye.e 
Antig. Man ii. 19 A series of most instructive memoirs, 
illustrated with well-executed plates, of the treasures in 
stone, bronze and bone. 1866 G. Macpoxaro dun. QO. 
Neighd. ix. (1878) 146, 1 am sorry to find that one of the 
plates is missing from my copy. 1880 Warkex Book-plates 
1, ¢ Some plates possess interest for their heraldry alone, 
some for their topography, 

c, A stereotype or electrotype cast of a page of 
composed movable types, from which the sheets 


are printed. 

1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr, HI. xxii. 657 All the plates of the 
Bihle and Common Prayer were sent to the Chiswell Street 
Foundry, and there melted down. /6id. 659 Stereotype 
plates must always be done at iron presses, on account of 
the vast power required to bring them off. 1839 Aucye/. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XVALL. 565/1 Vhe plates of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, .. the most extensive work ever stereotyped. 
1875 Kyicnt Det, Mech., Plate, a page of type, stereotype, 
or electrotype, for printing. 

7. Arch, A horizontal timber at the top or bottom 
of a framing ; often supporting other portions of 
a structure. Usually with defining word, as ground, 
roof, wall, window plate. 

1449 in Caér. Proc. Chanc.Q. Eliz, (1830) I. Pref. 54 The 
platez of pe same hous shullen be in brede x inchis and in 
thiknes viij iuches. /é/d. 55 ‘Voall the which hous. "Thomas 
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shall fynde plates, postes, punchons, somers, byndynges, 
gistes, gurdynges. 1663 Grepler Coxused 72 Rafters ten 
and seven inches,..Plates the same. 1703 Moxon .Weeh, 
Exerc. 163 Plate, a piece of Timber upon which some cun- 
siderable weight is framed...}lence Ground-Plate,..Win- 
dow-plate, Sc. 1729 Desacutiers in Ped. Praus, XXXVI. 
199, AT, the upper Piece of the Crane, is an horizontal 
Situation, call’d the Plate of the Crane. 1731-3 Matter 
Gard. Dict. ».v. Stoves, Upon the Top of this Brick-work 
in Front must be laid the Plate of ‘Timber, into which the 
Wood-work of the Frame is to he fasten’d. 1901 9. Slacks 
dluste. Carp. & Build, Home Handicr. 68 Vhe plate is 
regarded as the weakest part of a greenhouse, as it ir so 
situated as to be almost constantly moist or alternately wet 
and dry. Never should a plate be left with its upper 
surface fat. 

A wheel-track consisting of a fat strip of iron 
or steel with a projecting Mange to retain the wheels, 
on which colliery trams are run: an early form of 
tailroad; also A/ate-rat/. Locally retained for 
a rail on an ordinary railway: ef. Alate-/ayer. 

182g J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 644 Bars of cast 
iron, known... by the denomination of the plate-rail, tram- 
way plate, barrow-way plate... The first we shall distinguish 
by the name of the edge railway; the second, by that of 
the plate iailway. 1887 P. MeNema. Béawearte 41 Pringle 
. had made his way otf at the far side of the cage, cromed 
the plates, leapt from the embankment over into the field. 
1894 .Vorthind, Gloss, Plats, sometimes called lass. 
plates, the rails on which colliery trams are run. “The rails 
used on cur railway lines are still known by the workmen as 
plates. 

9. A light shoe worn by race-horses when racing. 

1840-70 Biatne Haeyel Aur. Sports (ed. 3) $1238 Racing 
plates tor the feet [of horses) are of two kinds, the full and 
the three-quarter... The plate must not be put on nearer 
the end of the horse’s heels than there is sound horn for 
it to rest upon. 

+10. A confection or sweetmeat made ina flat 
cake. Oés. 

1355-6 Durhane elec. Rodés Surtees! 555 Una libr. de plate, 
proitnjs.ijd. ¢1qgo ae. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1799) 
455 And then take sngre plate or gynger plate, or paste 
royale. 21483 J0id. 8t In the makinge of confections, 
plates, gardeqyuinces. ff. Plates. 1533 iu Rogers gric. 
§ Prices Ib 537/4 Comlits..1 bux of plate .7, 

lh. a/iing. Shale, thin slaty rock : see quots. 

1794 W. Hurciuinson fist. Cunibid. 1. 48 Strata of plate 
between the coal. 1828 Craven Gloss. (cd. 2), Plate, aha: 
1839 Ure Dict. sirts 748 It is rare in the rock called 
plate (a solid slaty clay) fur the [lead] vein to include any 
ore. 1859-65 Pace Geel. Yerms, Plate, a north of England 
mining term for compact beds of shale, which, when exposed 
to the weather, break up into thin plates or lamina. 1895 
} W, Asverson /'ruspector’'s Hands, (ed. 6) 163 Plate— 

Black shale; a slaty rock. 

12. The thin part of the breast or brisket of beef; 


also plale-rand, Cf Rann sd, 2. 

1854 Miss Backer Northampt. Gloss, Flate-raid, the flat 
tibs of becf. 1884 G. P. Kerstin /arfer's lag. July 
299/1 [Chicago] Plates are cut into five pieces. dérd., The 
division [of the carcasses] is made into .. loins, ribs, mens, 
plates, chucks, rolls, rumps fete.]...‘ Extra mess' is com- 
posed of chncks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 

IL. A thin piece of silver cr gold; silver or gold 
utensils. 

+13. A piece of silver) money, a silver coin: 
usually in full plate of stlver, silvern plates spec. 
from 16the¢. the Spanish coin real de plata, lhe 
eighth part of a piastre or Spanish dollar, Oés. 

cise Gen. & Fx. 2370 Fif weden best bar beniamin, @re 
hundred plates of silucr fin. @1300 Judas in Kel. dat. 1 
144 Judas,..thrited platen of selver thou bere upo thi rugge. 
3382 Wrettr Jer, xxsii.g Ten siluerne platys, — ait. 
xavic rs Thei ordeyneden to hym thritti platis of scluer. 
1430 Lypc. Min. fecuts (Percy Soc.) 50 His lyueng derk, 
there were oo platis bright, Only for lak of plate and of 
coyngnage. 1526 Tinvate Matt, xxvii. 3, xxx plattes of 
silver, /0fd¢. 9 They toke the xxx silver plates. c1gga 
Mariowe Few of Mada ut. ii, And if he has, he is worth 
three hundred plates. 1606 Suaxs. dat, 4 Cl v. ii. g2 
Realms & Islands were As plates dropt from his pocket. 

14. Precious metal ; bullion: from 16th c, usually 
silver, after Sp. Aéafa. Now only /7ist. 

a1goo-so Alevandrr 3673 All pargeste of plate, as pure 
as fe noble. 1430 [see prec. sense]. 1559 AMorwyxc 
vonyut. 78 Some vse..a pipe of white plate or other metall, 
very longe, writhen into many boughtes and tourninges. 
1621 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 219 Assumed viands 
straight Betweene his greedie teeth conuert to plate. 1671 
tr. Palafox's Cong, China xxxit. 567 The buttons are ordinary 
of Plate, either “aver or Gold. 3702 Lurteeee Brief Rel, 
(1857) ¥. 185 The Spanish governours .. are resolved 1.0t to 
suffer any plate to be brought thence to Euro 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals, Mines § Min, 59 And find Abundance of 
Plate in them, which can be attributed to nothing but to 
the perpetual Generation of Silver, . i 

+b. Standard of value of Spanish silver coins, 
as in off plate, new plate, ete. Obs. 

1676 Laby Fansuawe J/eut, eee) 215, 8550 ducats, plate, 
which is about £2000 pounds sterling. 1748 Zarthguake of 
Pernt 30 Thirteen Chests of Ryals of Plate. 1788 Res 
Chaubers' Cyel. s.v. Coins, Maravedis of Madrid, etc. new 

late... Maravedis of Tarcelona, ete. old plate. 1811 P. 

<etzry Candést 11.188 Silvercoins,,Spain..Real of Mexican 
Plate (1775)..6}d..,Real of new plate (1795). .5d. 

te. See quot. (Cf. Buntiont 2.) 06s. 

1746 Mices in PAS. Trans. XLV. 161 Instead of common 
Thread, I used Silver and Gold Twist, or what, I think, the 
Ladies call Plate. : 

15. Collective sing. Utensils for table and 
domestic use, ornaments, etc., a. originally of 


silver or gold. 
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21400 Destr. 7'ray g504 Bassons full brode, & other bright 
veosell; Pesis of plites plentius mekyll. 1454 Aoedls of Pardt, 
V. 255'2 To ley in plege all my grete Jowellys, and the 
most partic of my Plate. 1489 Canton Aaytes of A. i. xxi. 
67 A grete quantyte of plate bothe of zolde and of syluere. 
1530 Pausor. 2553/2 Plate sylver vessel, wasssedée dargeut. 
1583 Mates of Cusiens 1) +aj L, Plate gilt the vance vs. Plate 
parcel gilt y* vince fiijs, viet, Plate white the vnce iiijs. 
1600 loLtaND /.rzy' xxxiv. lili, 882 Many vessels of plate of 
all sorts, and most engrauen, 1662 Pepys Diary 27 Apr., 
A saltectlar of silver,..one of the neatest picces of plate 
that ever | saw. azr1 Appison Spect, No. 15 4 Whether 
they keep their Coach and six, or eat in Plate. 1773 Lond. 
Chron, 7 Sept. 248/35 Sacramental plate, 1846 Lanxoor 
fuag, Conv. Southey  Laudor Wks, 1853 1. 73/1 The 
rich cuphoards of embo-sed plate. 1885 Law Frues LAXIX. 
17s/t A service of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve 
with his baronetcy. 

b. Extended to plated ware, and to other kinds 
of metal: usually with distinctive additions, as 
fewter plate, British plate. cleclro-plate, ve. 

1545 fates of Customs cij b, Plate white or blacke double 
or pusle handreth pounde, xs. 1662 R. Matrew Und. 
elich, $89 Vake a large Funnel of Crooked lane plate, or of 
thia Brass. 1777 Sutripan Sch. Scand. vi, The silver ore 
of pure charity is an expensive article..j the sentimental 
French plate. «makes just as good a show, and pays no tax. 
1861 M. Parrison Ass. (1589) 1. 45 Round the apartment .. 
ways displayed. .ailver and pewter plate. 1889 sr Beld 
St Pard’s (1. 263 Spoons and forks of real silver, not 
trumpery plate. 

+e. Table-ware; plates ‘see 18), dishes, ele. Ods. 

1623 Jasin BY ric en O. & VY. Zest. Pref. $4 And who 
bur wouldl carnestly desire that cleere and hammerable 
glasse of old, for plate and other utensils. 1698 Fryer lec. 
A, dudia y 2. 30 Their Tables, whic © strewed liberally 
with Daipties served up in Plate of China. 

16. //r. \ roundel representing a flat piece of 
silver with a plain surface; a roundel argent. 

1562 D.nicu sla averie 150 These are called plates, becatse 
they are of Siluer, and have no shoylitnde on them, but 
plaine round, as though they were shaped to y" coygne. 
1592 Wrreiey elemerie, Ld. Chandos 87 In cheefe three 
ae of silucr standen plaine.  rz0q J. Ubariis fer, Zodn. 

» Balls or Hudfets are never called so in Heraldry, but 
aecording to their several Colours have the following Names; 
esaats, when the Colour is Or. Péafes, when ‘us Argent 
fete.}. 1882 Cissins //er iv. ed. 3174 Uhe Besant, Plate, 
and Fountain are always to be represented flat 

17. Originally, in //orse-racing, a prize consisting 
ofa silver or gold cup or the like given tothe winner 
of arace ; now extended Lo prizes in other contests ; 
loosely, a contest in which the prize is a plate. 

Selling Plate, a horse-race the condition of entry to which 
is that the winner ust be sold ata price previously fixed. 

1695 fond. Gas. No. 1012/4 Vhe Plate at Rowell Slade, 
in the County of Northampton, will he continued on the 
first Thursday of September, and will be worth about. Forty 
pound. 1698 Sed. Charters, Norfolk No. 533, Article 14 
very owner of any horse that starteth for this plate shall 
be chliged to sell such horse... for thirty Guiney 5, the Contri- 
buters present shall throw dice who shall be the Purchaser. 
1713 STERLE Guard. No.6? 5 Not to be particular, he puts in 
for the Queen's plate every year. 1725 .Verw astle Courant 
28 Aug,, lhe Lady's Plate of fifleen pounds’ value by any 
horse, &c. Women to he the riders ; each to pay one guinea 
entrance, three heats. 1758 Jounson fcffer No. 6z ? 10, 
1 had a chesnut haeehS won four plates. 1888 7 vues 
-6 June 4/5 He said Success was a good horse for a selling 
plate, 1902 Even. Standard §5 June, The Riddlesdown 
Plate of zco sovs: winner to be sold for 200 sovs, 

III. A shallow vessel. 

18. A shallow, usually circular vessel, originally 
of metal or wood, now commonly of earthenware 
or china, from which food is eaten. Often with 
preceding word noting special use or purpose, as 
dessert-, dinner-, fruil-, soup-flale. 

ar4so Ant, de da four (1868) 11 She drowe oute of a 
donghille a plater of siluer.. and there come a voy> to her 
and saide, score so longe on this plate tille ye haue hadde 
awey alle the blacke spottis. 1485 Varad Ace. Men. VUE 
(1896) 51 Trayes..¥. Plates of tree..iijdd. 1684 Bucanters 
Amer iv. 47 Vhe Pirats,.. without any. . Napkins, or Plates, 
fell to eating very heartily the. . pieces of Bulls and Horres 
Flesh. 1697 Davoren .2vetd vit 1g§9 Ascanius this observ'd, 
and, smiling, said, See, we devour the plates on which we 
fed. 1700 R. Sixceate in Lersure /7o, (1883) 205/z Putie 
plats and trenchers. 1853 Mus. GaskeLe Cranford (1892) 
6t Miss Pole.. feft them on one side of her plate untasted, 
1894 Cassels Univ. Cookery Bk, 1255 One [rack] to hold 
a dozen plates and three dishes. 

b. fransf. That which is placed on a plate; 
+ sfec. (a) a supply of food; eating and drinking ; 
(6) a dish or course (0ds.). 

1597 Ree. Privy Council Scot. V1. 634 That scho haif.. 
siclyke assignatioun of money and victuallis for the support 
of hir plate as of befoir. 1686 tr. Chardiu's Coronat. Soly- 
wan 82, | may be able to entertain him with a Plate of 
Pelo. 1745 Pocockr Deser, East IL, 1. 11 The European 
itgrims..are well served with three or four plates. Jfod. 
They shared a plate of strawberries. 

c. A similar vessel of metal or wood used for 
taking the collection at places of worship, etc. 

1779 Jounson Prayers 4 Medit. 4 Apr., | gave two shillings 
to the plate. 1837 M¢Kerrow //. Bel/rage i, 3 note, A 
plate or collection:box is placed at the entry to the place of 
worship, to receive the voluntary offerings of the people. 
1872 Besaxt & Rice Aeady Money Mort, xi, The plate 
came round, and caught him unprepared, 

IV. atiributive and in Combination. 

19. a. attributive (in various senses), as plate 

armour, -book, -box, -brass, -brush, ey -chest, 
2l-2 
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-closel, copper, dish, -frame, furnace, -glove, 
aguids, -hoe, -iron, jack (Jack sb.2,, -pile, -rand 
(see 12), -sleeve, washer, work, worlh, 

1802 VixcLey data. Biog. (1813) 1.127 The body of the 
Armadillo is covered with a kind of *plate armour. 1874 
Bourn. ras & Aru x. 188 Armour worn in England 
since the Norman conquest ..1. Mirst—Mail Armour. .. 2, 
Second—Mixed Mail and Plate Armaur: from about 1 ;co 
toabout 1410. 3. Third—Plate Armour: from about 1410 
to about 1600. 1683 Moxon J/ech. Exerc., Printing xii. 
26 A piece of *Plate-Brass. 1875 Knicur Dict. Jech., 
Plate-brass, colied brass. Latten, 1868 Jovnsox Aletads 
120 Apply this..with a soft *plate-brush. 1844 STEPHENS 
BA Fara WL. g27 A journal, which has its bearing in a 
close brass *plate-bush or socket. 1849 F, BL Easrwick 
Dry Leaves 173 When one is a mere depositary~a sort of 
animated *plate-chest. 1g00 Sfectaler 22 Dec. 92372, 1 
do intend to have my cellar and my ‘plate-cluset put 
under proper rules, 1966 Suarr in /'AM Zrans. VV. 
87 Wood, and *plate-copper. 1624 Hevwoon Crnaih. 
vu, 33t A Basin and Ewre with other *Plate-dishes, 1861 
Faucpairn Jeon 48 This “plate furnace is not only perfectly 
secure, as regards the expansion and contraction, but it is 
found to be economical and 10 answer every purpose in 
common with the large stone and iron-bound furnaces. 
21598 Rontock Led, 2 hess. (1606) 128 He wil get on 
acrosletand ‘plateglufe. 1890 duthony's Photogr. full. Uh, 
176 Inthe diagram, the heavy Hines show the cut in lower 
hoard,..the light lines the upper board or *plate-guide 
aperture. 188r Wiiientap //eAs 46 This space is hoed 
with an ordinary “‘plate-hoe to remove the weeds 1703 
Moxon Weck. FZverc. 3 Used when the work is .. flat, and 
generally for all *Platelron, 1852 Catad. futernat, Evhib. 
IL. x. 6 Carried on cross girders between pairs of plate-iran 
girders. cxg2z0 Bewick 4 Graham sai in Child Badlads 
vu. (1890) 1497/1 He put on his back a good *plate-jack, 
And on his head a cap of steel. 1802 Scotr Lee St. Fohu 
Hii, Wis plate-jack was braced, and dis helmet was liced. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 80/2 Into these grooves 
large plates of iron, which the engincer calls *plate-piles, 
are fitted and driven down. (1578-9 Aes /etey Council 
Sceo!, WV. 107 They .. spuilyeit lim of hiy jak, *plaitslevis, 
his pistolet, his belt [ete.} 1624 Swsgh Ree. Leebles (Rec. 
Soc.) 364 Ordanis ta haue ane lans, ane steill boonet and 
ane pair of pletsleuis and ane hagbnit, 1874 ‘Tiana: 
Naw Archit. 134 A hexagonal *plate washer. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polischid all of pure gold & of "plate 
werkis. 1654 WHtiLock Zoctonie 355 This Touchstone of 
solid and *plate worth (as ] may tearm it. 

b. Objective, instrumental, similative, clc., as 
plate bender, -keeper, -lifler, -roller, -warmer; 
plate-collecting, -printing, -tossing; flale-bending, 
-butloned, -culting, -encased, -formed, -like, rolling, 
-shafed adjs. 

1884 Kxicur Diet, Mech. Suppl, */ate Bender, a round 
Ditted pincers, for bending dental plates without showing 
the pinch marks. 1875 died, 1757/1? Plate bending 
Machine, a machine for bending plates of metal to any 
required curve for boiler, watcr-wheel buckets, etc. 1727 
Somervittr Bowling-Green Voems 68 Atturneys spruce, 
in their *Vlate-button’d Frocks. 1898 MW este. Gas. 19 Apt 
10's The earliest reference to *plate collecting dates from 
1835, when the Rew. Daniel Parsons wrote a sbort article 
on book-plates, 2861 Faire urn frou 117 At the Paris Uui- 
versal Exbibition..a *plate-cutting machine was cabibited. 
1854 H. Mitzen Side § Schar axiv. (1858) 526, ] conid find 
in our recent fishes .. 10 such *plate-encased animals as the 
Various species of Coveastens or Mterichthys. 1597 \. M. tr. 
Guillemeau’s Fy Chirurg. ¢ jb, 1S“ Plate-formed Cauterye, 
to cauterivve the bons and the Heshe, and the whole parte. 
1888 Pall Madi Go 24 Apr. 1/2 Vis employment was une of 
great trust, he being the *platekeeper of the Guards‘ mess 
at St. James's Palace. 1862 G. P. Scroek Polcanos 139 
Thin “plate-like crystals of felspar. rg0x Hest. Gaz. 28 
Feb. 3/2 ‘he other very Jow and broad plate-like hats of 
the Louis Quince and Jouis Seize periods 1839 Ure see. 
arts 706 ‘The shingling and *plate-rolling mill. 1837 
Tuackeray Ravenswing vii, Under the sideboard stands... 
u..*plate-warmer, 1875 Knicur Dict. Aleck. Plate-warmer, 
a small cupboard standing in front of a fire and holding 
plates to warm, en 

20. Speci2l Combinations: plate-basket, («) 
a baize-lined basket in which silver spoons, forks, 
ete. arekept; (6) a metal-lined basket for removing 
plates and the like which have becn used at table; 
plate-black: sce quot.; plate-bolt, (2) a bolt 
which slides on a Mat plate; (6) a bolt having 
a wide flat head; plate-bone, (2) ?; cf BuckLer 
$6.2 33 (6) the shoulder-blade; plate-bulb, a 
thickened edge in an iron plate, having a cross- 
section of mushroom form; + plate-coat, a coat 
of mail of plate; plate-oultivation, -culture 
(of micro-organisms): sce quot. 1895; plate-day, 
the day of the race for a plate; plate electrical 
machine: see flale machine (a); plate-gauge, 
a gauge consisting of a plate with cdges notched 
in progressive order, for measuring the thickness 
of metal plates; plate-girder, a girdcr formcd 
of a plate or plates of iron or stecl; plate-hat, 
a hat having a nap of finer material than the 
body (Casselt's Encyct. Dict. 1886); plate-holder, 
Phologr., a frame impervious to light in which sen- 
sitized plates are contained ; plate-horse = PLATER 
3; plate-kiln, a form of malt-kiln; plate-knee, 
a metal knec consisting of two flat plates giving 
an extended surface for the bolts; f plate-lace, 
silver or gold lace: cf. sense 14¢; plate-lap, 
Shipbuild., the overlapping of the plates cover- 
ing the sides of aship; plate-lead: sce PLATINE, 
quot. 1797; plate-leather, wash-leather for rub- 
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bing and polishing silver platc, ctc.; plate-lock, 
a lock having the outer case of wocd, commonly 
used on outside doors; also, a lock in which the 
works are pivoted on an iron plate; plate 
machine, (@) a machine for producing electricity, 
in which a cushton rubs against a revolving plate 
of glass; (4) a variation of the potter's wheel 
adapted for making table-ware, plates, dishes, cte. ; 
plate-matter, stereotype matter for newspapers 
such as is sometimes supplied from a central 
establishment to local joutnals; plate-metal: see 
quot, 1861; plate-mill, a rolling mill for metal 
plaies; plate mundice, plate-nnil, plate-of-wind 
(in an organ): sec qnots.; plate-painter, one 
who paints decorative designs on china, elc.; 
plate-paper, paper of fine quality on which engrav- 
ings are printed; plate-piece of eight = piece of 
cight (see sensc 13, and Pirce sé, 13); plate- 
powder, a polishing powder for silver plate and 
silver ware generally ; plate-rack, a rack or frame 
in which plates are placed to drain, or in which 
they are usnally kept; (on board ship) a closed 
cupboard in which plates are kept; also, a grooved 
frame for draining photographic platcs; plate. 
rail = 8; so plate-railway ; plite-rock, plate- 
shnle, J/taing = 11; plate-shears, strong hand- 
shears for cutting sheets of metal ; also, a powerful 
machine for cutting boiler- or armour-plates, cte. ; 
plate-ship, a vessel carrying silver, a ship of the 
PLATE FLEET; ‘{ plate silver =silver platc; plate 
tracery, Arch.: sce quots.; plate-way,a plate- 
railway; plnte-wheel, a wheel in which the hub 
is connected with the rim by a plate, instead of by 
spokes; plate-worker, +(@) onc who works in 
gold or silver (oés.); (6) a worker in shect-metal. 
Also PLATE FLEET, PLATE-GLASS, PLATE-LAVER, ctc. 

1838 Dickens O. 7iist xxviii, 1... seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes upstairs with the *plate-basket, 
1870 Miss Bripcman Mod, Lynne 1, xiii. 22,1 shouldn't care 
to leave any ef them alone with my plate-basket. 1889 Cevtt. 
Dict sve Black, *Plate-black, a combination of lanphlack 
and bone-black..used in plate-printing. 1703 T. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 33 “Plate, and Spring-bolts..to fasten Joors 
and Windows. 1839 dingy: /. Hit, wed. 7) MUX, 290/2 Oue 
uf the most perfect securities for a benm-end. is the plate- 
bolt... The extreme end of the beam is tied downward by 
bolts. a 1648 Dicuy Closet Open. (1677) 126 Take any bones 
..as the Ribs, the Chine bones, the buckler *Ptate-bone. 
1693 él. Trans. XVUL 975 ‘Vhe lateral Fins .. being 
excarnated, are like the whole Arm, with a Plate-Lone, 
Shoulder-bone. 1874 Tueare Naval Archit, 110 ‘Vhis 
method is aloo sumetunes eniployed in forming the arms of 
*plate bulb beams, but in this case the end of the beam must 
be heated and cut, and the lower part bent. 1542, Uvace 
Erasm, Apoph W277 2, An helmet & a Jacke or ? platecote 
hideth all partes ofa manne sanyng dhe legges. 1677 J.overs 
Quarrel 278 in Hazl. #2. 2% &. TT. 264 Thou'st have the 
horse with all my heart, And my Plate Coat of silver free. 
1886 Kiuix Wicroorganisms & Disease (ed. 3) 41 One of 
the best methods for isolation is that_of *plate cultivation 
introduced by Koch [1883] in connection with the choleraic 
comma bacilli, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, Mate-cultivation, 
Plate-culinre, term for the method of cultivating micro- 
organisms in nutrient media spread out on glass plates. .. 
The term is also used for the colonics thus grown. 1886 
Hices tr. 77. apes Methods of Bacteriol. [nvestig. 140 An 
cnormous number of germs can ia this way be certainly 
separated from one another in a single ‘plate culture. 1899 
ellbutl's Syst. Med. NUL. goo, 6799 colonies developed in a 
plate culture by the end of two days. 1704 Lond. Gaz No. 
4000/4 Galloways .. to be kept in Ipswich .. till the *Plate- 
day. 1849 Noap /leetricéty (ed. 3) 25 The *Mlate Electrical 
Machine. .consists ofa circular pats of thick glass, revolving 
vertically by means of a winch between Iwo uprights [ete]. 
1875 Kaiont Dict. Meck. 1738/2 Inside frames. are used 
within the *plate-holder for making smal) negatives. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 63/1 A waterproof carrier, which 
contained my camera-top, plate-holders and plates. 18r0 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 158 Ie afterwards was a very 
capital "plate horse. 18g1 Nimroo Noad 14 He had been 
a fair plate horse in his time. 1743 J.omid. & Country 
Brew. wi. (ed. 2) 173 ‘The *Plate-Kiln, and the Tile-Kiln, 
which are full of small Holes, were invented ta dry brown 
Malts, and to save Charges. 1839 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) 
XIX. 290/2 Robert's *plate-knee is a very strong method 
of fastening [a beam-end to the side of a ship} 1600 in 
Nichols Pragr. Q. £lész. (1823) W11. 510 Garnished with 
buttons and loopes, of *plate lace of Venice silver. 1 
W. J. Gorpon /oundry 62 The *plate-laps, ribbands, 
stringers, and deck-beams. 1782 Laeyel, Lrit, (ed. 2) 1X. 
ws ‘The high-lisses, or lists, are a number of long 
threads, with platines, or *plate-leads, at the bottom. 1797 
[see Platine). 1365-6 in Archeol. (1857) XXXVI. 25 
Stock-locks, *plate-locks, .. clykett-locks. 1485 Mec. S¢. 
Alary at Hill 29 ‘Yher is, for the postern gate, a plate locke 
with a bolte, yryu, & ij keyes. Also v plate lockes with v 
cleket keyes,  18g1 MW. 4 Q. 7th Ser. XI. 313/2 Plate lock is 
still the trade term in Wolverhampton and clsewhere for a 
stock lock, i.c., a lock of which the outer case is wood, 
usually oak. 1789 Nictiotson in PAtL Trans. LAXEX, 269 
*Plate machines do not collect more clectricity than 
cylinders ., do with half the rubbed surface. 1849 Noap 
Llectricity (ed. 3) 83 Five turns of a two feet plateemachine 
«Were sufficient ta produce a bubble of gas on the negative 

int. 1887 ZL. Waite in Westin. Rev. CRXVINL. 862 
This ‘*plate-matter ’ became at once sa popular with country 
publishers that new features were from time to time intro- 
duced.. Today one of these ‘plate-matter' manufacturing 
firms has branch offices and foundries in New York, Boston 
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every department of a newspaper except editorial articles 
and Jocal news. 1831 J. Hontano Manuf. Metal 1. 84 
‘Yhe quantity of *plate metal put into the furnace at once 
varies, according to circumstances. 3862 Fatnpairn /ron 

From the refinery the metal is run out intu large moulds, 
and is then broken up into what is technically distinguished 
as ‘plate metal’, 1797 Eucyct, Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 3126/1 Tron 
«mixed... With arsenic; cailed papukel by the Germans, 
and *plate mundic in Cornwall. 185: Greexwett Coad- 
trade Terms Northumb. § Durh, 39 * Plate Nails, used, in 
laying tramway, to nail the plates to the sleepers. 1894 
Vorthumd, Gloss. 5. V4 A plate-enail is driven uhruugh a 
hole in the plate, which is countersunk to receive the head 
of the nail. 1875 Knicnr Dict. Mech., *Plate-ofvwind, in 
the construction of organ-pipes, a thin aperture whence a 
sheet of air issues, impinging upon the lip of the mouth and 
receiving a vibration which ts imparted to the column of air 
in the pipe. 1895 W. Cory Lett. ¢ Fruls. (1897) 379 Do 
not Minton's *plate-painters enjoy the same freedom of 
invention as middle-age stone-carvers? 1879 Print. Trades 
Graal. xxix. 6 Printed on superfine *plate-paper. 1673 
Trute £ss. dred, Wks. 1731 1. 311 In 1663, when the 
*Plate-pieces of ight were raised three Pence in the Piece. 
1883 Chambers's Encycl. V1}. 585/1 A *plate-powder is.. 
sometimes made hy levigating quicksilver with twelve times 
its weight of prepared chalk [ete.]. 1807-8 Svo. Santa 
J'ilyniey’s Lett, ». Wks. 1859 V1. 153/2 Making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows, and through *plate-racks and 
hencoops. 1862 C. P. Savin Phoce Cities in Russia lh. 140 
Furnished in the corners with towering plate-racks, holding 
a number of gold and silver dishes, 1825 *Plate-rail, plate- 
railway [see sense 8]. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 982 The rails 
[in a coal-mine) are called tram-rails, or plate-rails, con- 
sisting of a plate from 3 to 4 inches broad, with an edge at 
right angles to it of about two inches and a half high. 1900 
A. ADvERLEY in Speaker 29 Dec. 349'1 Much of the land 
Leing nothing but “plate rock. 188% RayMonp J/ininy 
tloss, “Plate-shale, a hard argillaccous hed. 1g99 A. M. 
tr. Gatelhouer's Bk. Physicke v12/1 With a greate payre of 
*platesheares cut the same of such a longitude as you desire 
tohave it. 186 Fatparen /rot 116 Vefore the introduction 
of the plate shears, they were used tocut boiler platen, 1884 
Sat, Mew 14 June 770/2 The Spanish Government also 
night..sell a concession to raise the *plate-ships sunk in 
Vigo Bay. 19756 C. Lucas /ss. Haters 14. 20 [11] sticks 
to the surface of *plate silver and tarnishes it, 18655 
Srreer Brick & Marble xii 264 The tracery commonly 
called *plate tracery .. only calls attentiun to the piercings 
here and there in the large block of stone or marble. 1875 
Parker Gloss. Archit, sv. Plate, Plate tracery is .. 
that kind of solid tracery which appears as if formed 
by piercing a flat surface with ornamental patterns. 1876 
Gwitt Archit, m. iti 958 The only tracery which can 
be properly executed in brick is in fact the simplest plate 
tracery, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 547 The 
bars or plates of metal of which railways and *plate-ways 
are composed, 1882 Soctety 28 Oct. 8/2 Liverpool .. is 
for coniructing a special and novel form of a road called a 
‘plateway ’, along whicb Jorries and ordinary carts may be 
drawn in a string by a traction engine or by horses. 1835 
Cre Philos, Mann. 275 The axis of the *plate-wheel lies 
ua curvilinear slot. 1884 W. S. B. M¢Laren Spianing 
(ed. 2) 139 The bottom cone is in gear.. with the main wheel 
of the differential motion called the ‘crown wheel ', or some- 
times the ‘plate wheel, 1670 Cantert. Marriage Licences 
(MS.), Samuel Kanoon, civitatis Cant’, *plateworker. 1773 
in Acliguary Jan. 26 An Account of the Number of Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, and Plateworkers,..within the ‘own 
of Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 1906 Athenzem 20 Jan. 70/3 The 
Wire-workers, who were closely associated, if not indeed 
identical, with the Plate- workers, appear to have remained. . 
a branch of the Girdlers' Company at least as late as. .1685. 

Plate (ple), v. [f. Pate sé, or a. OF. 
plater to plate (Godel.). 

Late OF, had app. a vb Alatian to make into thin plates 
(ef. sense 3), evidenced by the vbl. sb. péatnny and pa. pple. 
aplated (gold) beaten into thin plate; derived from late L, 
or early med. L. plates (sc. aurum) gold in thin plate; but 
this has app. no historical connexion with p/ated in Chaucer. 

arooo fddhelu Gloss. (Napier) 450 Obrizum, aplatad. 
Jotd. 2118 Obrizo, aplatedum, Jétid. 3534 Obriézuin, ois 
aurum optiui caloris, smxte gald, platum, «zr000 Ags. 
Gloss. in Wr..Wilcker 196/24 Bratcolts, daminis, platungum.] 

1. trans. To cover or overlay with plates of 
metal, for ornament, protection, or strength; in 
late use, to cover (ships, locomotives, etc.) with 


armour-plates. 

o1384 Cuavcer 42. Mame st. 255 Flore and roof and alle 
Was plated half a foote thikke Of gold. 1533 dec. Ld. 
Migh Treas, Scott. V1.81 Ane harnes doublat, platit upoun 
the gardeis, 162a Mause tr. déeman's Guaman d Alf. 
(1623) 60 Tlie Rivers plated with silver streames..may much 
cheere and glad thy heart. 1776 G. Sesrte Building in 
Water 95 Vhey are to be dovetailed and plaited with half 
flat Dar-tron. “1862 W. I. Russenn in Yes 27 Man, 
Paddlewheel merchant steamers which have been plated. 
3889 Henry With dce in Virginia (1890) 128 The Merri- 
mac, a steamer which the Confederates had plated with 
railway iron, A ; . 

2. To cover with a thin coating or film of metal; 
esp. to cover articles made of the baser_ metals 
with gold or silver; also iron with tin. Also fg. 

1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 The beast 
was thinly plated with the man. 1706 Puitius, Yo / late, 
to cover with a thin Plate of Gold, or Silver; as To Plate 
Brass-Money. 1760 H. Watrove Let, toG. Montagu 1Septy 
One iman there [at Sheffield] has discovered the art of plaung 
copper with silver. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts In plating 
copper wire, the silver is first furmed into a tu war shape. 
1879 Froune Czsar x. 111 The oars of the galleys of their 
[buccancers'] commanders were plated with silver. 

b. with on, zpor, and construction reversed. 

1790 Keir in Pail. Trans. UXXX. 367 Among the 
manufactures at Birmingham, that of making vessels of 
silver plated on copper is a very considerable one. 1878 
Gianstone Print, {omer 134 We are rold of the rare 
artificer, instructed hy Mephaistos and Athené, who plated 


- Chicago..San Francisco...1¢ furnishes matter fur almost | gold upon silver, and so produced beautiful works. 


PLATEASM. 


3. To make or beat (metal) into plates, rare—9, 
1706 Puttiirs, P/aze,.. to bring any Metal into Plates or 
thin Pieces. 1755 in JoHxson; and in mod. Dicts. 
_4, To make a stereotype or eleetrotype plate of 
(type) for printing. Cf. PLaTE sd. 6. 
Mod. Page 227 has been plated and the type distributed. 
5. To shoe (a horse) with plates (PLATE 5d. g). 
1674 Rutdand MSS. (1995) 1V. 551 Francis Smith's charges 
at Lenton, for plateing Robin, is. 1755 J. Suespearr Lydia 
(1769) HI. 440 We shall accurately search into .. tne true 
manner of plating horses, and of jockying, at these celebrated 
laces. 1840-70 Brains Encycl. Nur. Sports (ed. 3) $1237 
Jate such horses as may have good sound feet. .the evening 
prior to their running. 


Plate, obs. form of PLat sé., @., and v. 

+Pla‘teasm. Ods. [ad. Gr. mAareaop-os 
(Quintil.) a broad Dorie pronunciation, f. wAa- 
reacew to pronounce broadly, f. rAareta, fem. of 


ndarus broad.] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plateasni, a fault in speech, when 
it is over-broad and anh 1678 Pnitcirs (ed. 4), Pladvasne, 
(Greek) a broad speaking, a pronouncing words in an over- 
broad tone. 1727 Art of Speaking in Publick 62 Persons 
--affected with another vice, which the Greek Rhetori- 
cians call Plateasm: That is to say; a Broad way of Speak- 
ing, with the movth wide open. [1753 Champers Cycl. Supp, 
Platiasmos, a word used by many authors to express a 
fault in pronunciation, owing to a person's opening his 
mouth too wide, and thence speaking Indistinctly.} 

Plateau (plits). Pl. plateaux, -eaus (-d0z), 
[a. I. platea:—OF. Alate/ (12th ¢.) flat picce of 
metal, wood, etc., dim. of A/a’: sce PLAT a.] 

1. Geog. An elevated tract of comparatively Hat of 
level land; a table-land. 

1796 Stale Papers in Ann, Reg. 262/2 The summits, A/a- 
teaix (flat tops of hills), mountains, and other places. 1807 
féid. 11 Arising ground or flattish bill, which, in the mili- 
tary phraseology of the French, is called a péalea. 1830 
Lyete Princ. Geol. 1.375 On the chalk of Berkshire, exten- 
sive plateaus, six or seven miles wide, would again be 
formed. 1834 Princte 4/r. Sé. ix. 293 .\ sort of plateau or 
table-land, rising abruptly from the plains ..in immense 
buttresses of naked rock, 188 Haucuton /’dys. Geeg. iv. 
168 The great Central tableland of Asia, culminating in the 
lofty plateau of ‘Thibet. 1898 Butren Crise of Cachalot 
gt The grassy plateau on which the village stands. 

b. tvansf. A level elevation in a sphygmographic 
tracing of the pulse; hence, the form of pulse 
which shows this. 

1898 Adébutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 470 In the systolic plateau 
two oninor undulations of pressure are seen. /4icd. 934 This 
feature of the pulse and its long plateau would sct aside 
that extremely rare affection pulmonary stenosis, 

2. a. An ornamented tray or dish for table- 


service. b. A decorative plaque. 

1791 Wasntxctox Le/é. Writ. 1892 X11. 53 The plateaux 
which you had the goodness to procure for me arrived safe. 
1796 Lo. Cotcuester Diary (1861) 1. 34 The middle of the 
table was filled with a painted plateau ornamented with 
French white figures and vases of flowers. 1800 in Spirit 
Lud, Jreds. WV. 11 Anelegant ptatteau, and a silver epergne. 
1831 J. Hottann Wannf. Metal 1. 136 ‘Vhe plateau suffi- 
ciently large to hold the entire tea equipage of a numerous 
party, 1861 Pines 6 June, The Grocers .. have secured a 
lasting record of their commercial adventures in the shape 
of a gorgeous silver plateau, comprising four massive pieces, 
each representing a scene in the progress of a trading cara- 
van through the Desert. : 

3. érausf. A style of woman’s hat with level top. 

1900 Daily News 21 July 6/5 Merely a burnt straw plateau 
with a cluster of flowers under the raised brim at the left 
side. xrg901 Lady's Reali X. 650/1 Yet again have | seen 
the double plateau look perfectly charming in all-black. 

4. alirib. and Comb, as (in sense 1) glaleau alr, 
land, region, stale, valley ; plaleau-basall, -gravel, 
-tce; plateau-like adj.; (in sense 3) plateau hal. 

1856 Kane Aret. Expt. 1. xxv. 336 ‘he surface of the 
uae: the wer-de-glace of ied island. 1863 Mary 

owt /. Bremer's Greece 1.1.7 Vhe Acropolis. .is a rock, 
which, plateau-like, rises directly from the plain, 1873 J. 
Geikie Gt. fee Age (1894) 559 ‘The deposition of the plateau- 
giavels was succeeded by a long period of valley-crosion, 
1897 Mary Kixcstey II. Africa 638 The great park-like 
plateau lands. ‘ 

Plate-basket to-cutting: see Phare sé. 19, 20. 

Plated (pleted), a. [f. Phare sé. or v. + -ED.) 

1. Overlaid, covered, or strengthened with a plate 
or plates of metal for ornament or defenee; (of 
persons) wearing plate-armour; (of ships, trains, 


ete.) protected by armour-plate. 

1483 Cath. Augil, 283/1 Plated (A. Playted), sguamatus, 
1sgo Spenser &. Ov. xi, 9 Like plated cote of steele, so 
couched neare ‘That nought mote perce, 4@166r FuLier 
Worthies (1840) 11. 516 Where he lieth buried under a fair 
plated stone in the Chancel. 1671 Mitton Savison 139 
Old Warriors turn‘d ‘Thir_ plated backs under his heel. 
1760-72 H. Broore Foul of Qual. \1807) 1V. | They laid 
Nis remains in a plated coffin. 1870 Séandard 19 Dec, A 
plated locomotive went along the railway as far as that 
place to-day. 1874 Boutete Arms 4 Art. vii. 109. A 

b. trans. of animals, ete.: laying a defensive 


covering of scales or bony plates. 

1562 Puacr Huehd. vii. Bbisj, W' serpent skales beset, 
& fyne w' gold Were dragons drawen in wrethes, and 
ae pure in plated fold. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, 

1. 67 The Pangolin..is a kind of ant-eater,.. plated over 
With bright sharp scales, shaped ike a muscle-shell. 

2. Covered or overlaid with a thin film of gold 
or silver, 

1686 tr. Chardin's Tran. Persia 8 Pieces of Five Sous.. 


Which were only Copper plated over. 1798 /éudl Adcertiser 


965 


4 Aug. 2/2 A neat light gig, with plated harness. 1874 
Beackte Sef/f-Cudt. 65 Plated work will never stand the tear 
and wear of life like the genuine metal. 1882 el dAeuwun 
17 Dec. 822/3 The objects found consist of. .several plated 
lwisfr. plateal) brass coins, mostly effaced. _ 

b. Iaving an outer surface or uap of tiner material 
than the bedy. 

3846 MeCuttoce Ace, Brit. Lnipire (1854) 1.763 Plated 
hats .. Stuff ditto... Silk ditto... Wool felts. 2882 Dinas 
Draper's Dict. sv \ plated hat was one in which the 
body wats of lamb's-wool, and the plate, or nap, of musquiash 
or neutriag and plated hosiery stockings had an outside 
face of silk upon a ground of cotton. , 

3. Consisting of, beaten or rolled into plates. 

a 1674 Mitton //ist. Mase. ve Wks. 1851 VINL 516 N great 
Chain of plated Gold about his Neck. 1990 Kuir in PAé. 
fraus. UXXX. 367 Cotting out the rolled plated metal 
into pieces of the required forms and sizes. 1796 Karwan 
Bent. Min, (ed. 2) aig Fragments [Slaty Slum] Tapes 
zoidat, or plated. ; : 

Plate fleet. //ist. (f. Phare sé. 14.) The 
fleet which annually brought the produce of the 
American silver mines to Spain. 

1625 in Crt. & Pius Chas. f (1848) 1. 68 ‘The rest of the 
fleece would stay awhile to watch the Plate fleet not yet 
come home. 1663 Cowtry lerses Ser Orcas. lity. of five 
flours, \s when our Kings (Lords of the spacious Main,) 
Take in just wars a rich Plate Fleet of Spain. 2763 W. 
Rosirrs Vat. fist. Mlurida go Vreasnre out of the wreck, 
where the galleons, or plate-fleet, were cast away. 4 

Plateful (plettul). [6 Praresé.+-rut.] The 
quantity (of anything) with which a plate is nlled. 

1766 Anexanoer in PA Trans. LVI. 67, 1..swallowed 
down a plate-ful of the broth. 1852 Hawrioaxn Séfthedade 
Rout, xvi, Let me have a plateful of that pork t 

Plate-gauge, ctc.: see PLATE s4, 20. 

Plate-glass (plétiglas).  [f. Phare 54. + 
Grass 56] A fine qualily of thick glass, cast in 
plates, used for mirrors, shop-windows, or in auy 
position where an undistorted view, great strength, 
or the exclusion of sound, is desired. Also aéfrzb. 
1727-4 Chambers Cyd. ». v. Glass, Itis from thisadultera- 
tion that those threads and other defeets in) plate glass 
arise, § 1766 Exiicn Loudon IV. 393 The other remarkable 
places. .are..a plate glasshouse, a bottle glasshouse. 1795 
Geath, Mag. LXV. 1. 961 Mr. Harman's seat .. had iat 
great number of plate-glass windows broke. 1807 ‘I. Tom 
son Chent. (ed. 3) 11. 508 The plate glass is poured melted 
upon a table covered with a sheet of copper. “The plate, as 
cast, is about an ineh thick; but it is ground down to the 
proper..Uhinness, and then polished, 1860 1¢/ var Round 
No. 67. 307 The partition which separated my own office 
from our general outer office,.. was of thick plate-glass. 

Plate-hat to -lap: see PLATE 56. 19, 20. 

Plate-layer (pletion. ervy. One who 
lays, keeps in order, and renews the plates .see 
VLatre sé. 8) on a tramway or railway; hence, a 
man employed in fixing and keeping in order the 
rails, melals, or permanent way ofa railway. So 
Pla‘te-lay.ing. 

1836 Vewcastle Courant 24 Dee. ft Advt., To Vlate- 
layers and others, The Directors of the Stanhope and Tyne 
Railroad Company wish to receive Proposals for the Up- 
holding of their Road. 1857 H. Srexcer in H esta, Kev. 
Apr. 482 Sundry new occupations, as those of drivers, stokers, 
eleaners, plate-layers, 1862 Aep. Directors £. lid Katte. 
Comp. 27 Progress..limited hy the supply of sleepers, the 
want of which has since arrested platelaying. 

Plate-lead, -leather, etc. : see PLATE 5d. 20. 

Plateless (pltlés’, a. (f. Phare sé. + -LEss.J 
Without @ plate or plates. 

1874 T. Harpy Far fr. Madiding Crowd |. xv.171 Break- 
fasting off bread and bacon..eaten on the plateless system. 

Platelet (plétlet). (See -rer.J A small or 
minute plate. B/ocd-flatefet, a minute colourless 
disk-shaped eorpuscle which exists in large numbers 
in the blood of all mammalia; a blood-plate. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Platelets, dlood-, the same as blood- 
plates, 1895 in Datly Vews 13 Aug. 6/1 The armour of 
these strange animals consisted of either circular or many- 
sided plates, encircled by a rim of smaller polygonal platelets. 
3898 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. V. 400 A minute spindle-shaped 
body, the ha:matohlast, not unlike a blood platelet. 

Plate-machine, ete. : see PLATE 56. 20. 

Pla‘te-ma:ker. [f. Puate sé. + Maken] 

+l. A maker of plate-armour. O65. rare. 

3297 Coram Kege Koll (1898) 143 Johanoem le Platemaker. 

2. One who inakes plates of various kinds; e. g. 
a manufaeturer of photographic plates. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr, Bull 11. 182 A plate-maker 
issuing developing formul# for his plates. 1905 MWesévi. 
Gaz, 21 Jan, 14/2 The plate-maker, .is constantly increasing 
the sensitiveness of his wares. 

3. One who casts or prepares plates for engraving 
or printing. 

1904 Athenzuue at May 645/1 We feel pleasure in con- 
gratulating..the publisher and the editors, and including 
the printers, plate-makers, and binders. 

Plateman (plé-im&n). [f. Phare sé. + May.) 

1. ? = PLATE-MAKER I, 

1435 Maldon, Essex, Liter A.M. 27b, Johannes Wytte, 
Playteman, receptus est in libertatem. 1437 Maddon, Essex, 
Court-Rolls (Bundle 23, no. 2*), Johannes Whitte, playte- 
man, queritur versus Johannem Vowle. .skynner. 

2. A man who has the custody of silver plate. 


1861 Sines 8 July, Porter, or Plateman ina club, family, 
or commercial hotel, 


Plate-mark. [f Poate sb.+ Mark 54.1] 
1. A name for the various marks legally impressed 


PLATER. 


' en gold and silver plate for the purpose of indicat- 
ing maker, degree of purity, hall or place of assay, 
date, cte.; also called HALLMARK. 

These consist of (1) tke maker's initials or marks (2) the 
mark of the particular assay-office; (3) the assay-mark or 
sovereign’s mark; (4) a letter indicating the date. Plate 
made Letween 1784 and 1890 also bore (5) the duty-mark, 
being the head of the reigning sovereign. 

1858 Sinmonos Met, Lrade, Plate marks, special marks. . 
stamped on gold or silver plate. 1883 Chazi/ers' Eucye/. 
VIL. 585 There can be no deception, if the public understand 
thy plate«marks. 

Che impression Icft on the margin of an 
engraving by the pressure of the plate. 

1889 Intieuy's Photegr, Hull. 1. 62 VE a plate mark is 
wanted i¢ can be easily put on when the mat is pardy dry 
hy: using the edge of a blunt chisel sliaped piece of hard 
wood, with a ruler as a guide. 1g03 Daddy Chou. 28 Dee. 
3/4 Ut has. been alleged that the plate mark has been added 
to the prints subsequently, 

lence Pla‘te-marked a.. having a plate-mark. 

1goz Hest. Gas 7 May 12/2 Vortraits .. printed ..on 
handsome phate-marked boards, with gold bevelled edges. 

Plate-matter to -mendi¢: sce PLate sé. 20. 

Platen, platten ‘plactén, “1,5. Forms: 5 
plateyne, © -tyne, 6-9 plattin, 7 plataine, 7-y 
platin, 5 platine, 7- platten, S- platen. [ME. 
flateyne,a.OV. plating (13-14the., flat picce, metal 
plate, also a popular alteration of fatewe PATEN, 
from its form; in mod.l*, a tabular portion cf a 
machine, e.g, of a prinling-press ; f. péaé adj.: sce 
Prat a and -1xt 4.) 

$1. AN lat plate at metal for various purposes, 

1541 Cortana Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Piv b, Vake your 
platyne or gnyl and apply them all colde, but ye must nat 
let them lye long, and than gyue the cauteres to the worke- 
man that shall applye then all bote and very Bamynge. 
1597 Lowe Cities, 1. (1634) 6 ‘To put..n phitten in the 
to fe uf the mouth, which is needfull to those who. have 
the rv0fe of the mouth falling, rz0z We J. Briya's ley. 
fevaut x. yo Sume wear upon their Pleads a Aadpad, or 
Fur Cap; others a large round Platine, after the Fashion of 
the Jewish women, 1813 J. Tuouson Leet, fnflant. 273 
They heated red hut their actual cauterics, of which scime 
Were shaped like a button, others like an olive, and a third 
sort like a plating they: nyptied them red-hot to the orifices 
of the vessels as soon as the member was separated. 

$2. = Paven i (cf. ctymol. . Os. 

¢14g0 Lovenien Grad? xvii, 4g There lefte he up the 
plateyne anon ‘That vppon this glorious vessel way don. 
1607 R. Clanew] on Asticuae’s World of Wonders 189 Had 
his challice and plattin stone by one which holpe him to say 
Misse, 1624 Dancin Birth of éferestes xviic 71 The Priest 
must lift the vaile ouer the Chalice, and release it fions the 
Mataine, to represent the rent vaile..at Christs death. 

3 Pr inling, Anison formerly wooden) plate in 
a printing-press, which presses the paper against 
the inked type so as fo secure an impression. 
Also applied to a similar part in other machines. 

1594 R. Asucey tr. Leys de Roy 22 We maketh the traine 
of the presse to roule. till it come vnder the vice or spindic, 
ynto which the plattin is fastned. 1683 Moxon dec’, 
fivere, Printing W. % 2 Brass Rules,..if they be hut a lide 
too high,..will hear the Plattin off the Letters that stand 
near them. 1706 Puntos, Pater or Pladine, the Plate of 
a Prioter’s Press. 1790 Ay stander 158 That part which is 
called the platen is found to be insufficient to bring off an 
even impression. 1824 J. Jounsox Vy pogr. HW xv. 313 The 
face of the plattin must be perfectly level and smooth. 1873 
I. Spon Wer dshop Aeceipts Ser.t.310, 1 Place the board or 
side upon which the stamp is placed, opon the platen of the 
stamping-press, 3894 4 it. Frad Photege. XL. 48 Krom 
the plates breaking so fiequently, we suspect that the platten 
of the press is not perfectly true. 

4. atirié. and Comé,, as platen-cord, one of the 
eords by which the platen was suspended from the 
hose, in old presses; platen-gauge: sce quot. 
(also called lay-gange); platen-machine, platen 
printing-machine, a press having a platen, as 
opposed to a lotary or cylinder-press; platen- 
pan, in old presses, 2 metal socket in whieh the 
toe of the spindle works; platen-plate, a square 
iron plate let into the upper side of the platen, 


in the centre of which the platen-pan was fixed. 
1683 Moxon Week. Laverne, Crinting xi. P14 Uithe * Plattin- 
Cords are too loose. 1878 Hatceck in Sef etower XXXIX, 
3381 A New *Platen Gavge .. applied to the platen of a 
printing press for holding and guiding the paper that is 
printed upon. 1888 Jacosr Printer’s Voc. 101 *Platen 
wachine, printing machines which havea flat impression, not 
acylindrical one. 1683 Moxon Mech. E.vere., /rinting xi. 
P18 Into this square Frame is fitted the Stud of the *Plattin 
Pan. 1824 J. Jouxsox /yfogr. IT. 513 ‘Vo receive the 
stud of the circalar brass plattin pan, 1683 Moxon Weed. 
#aerc, Printing xi p18 In the middle of the upper-side 
lof the Platen] is let ia..an Iron Plate called the *?lattin- 
Plate. 1873 Curwen //fst. Booksellers 468 In 1867 he 
introduced a *platten printing machine. 
Platen, obs. f. PLATTEN v., te fatten. 
Plate-painter to -powder: see PLATE 19, 20. 
Plater (plato). [f. Puarev. and sd. +-En1.] 
1, One who coats or plates aitieles with a film 
of metal, usually of silver or gold; often in comb., 


as electro-plater, tin-plater. 

3997 Birmingham Directory 5 Bewhouse, Thomas, Plater. 
1798 W. Hutron Autodicg, App. E. 132 A bockle-plater 
sued Oand M for a guinea, 1830 N.S. WHEatox Jrné. 404, 
1 went to the platers, where every species of silver and 
plated ware is produced. 1884 Brit. Adm. & Comp. 123 
3} working-inan.. employed as a silver plater. 


PLATERESQUE. 


2. A man engaged in the manufacture or applica- 
tion of metal ven esp. in iron shipbuilding. 

1864 Daily Tel. 11 Aug., Upon Shoeburyness..the gunners 
and the armour-platers have pitched their camp. 1869 Sir 
E. J. Reen SAcpbutld. x. 194 The fitting, marking, and 
fixing of the outside plating are performed by a party of 
workmen known as platers. 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Platers, skilled mechanics..who mark, shear, roll, 
flange, bend, shape, punch.., set, fit, and fix in place..the 
steel plates..&c., for the outside and inside and hull of a 
ship, or for boilers and bridges. ; 

3. Horse-racing, A horse that competes chiefly 
in plate or prize races (see PLare 56.17); an inferior 
race-horse. Also fig. 

1859 Lever Davenport Dunn xxxi. 261 You inight have 
guessed, Master Grog, that she never could be a ‘ Plater’. 
1864 ApmiraL Rous in Edin. Rez. July 124 The form of 
the best race-horse in 1750 is inferior ta those of the 
commonest plater of the present day. 1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 
327/2 A veteran selling-plater who has passed through some 
ten or a dozen stables. ; 

4. A machine for calendering paper: see quot. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Weck. Satan Plater,a paper calendering 
machine...The paper is packed between smooth plates of 
zinc or copper, and passed between the rolls back and forth 
till the desired finish is obtained. 

Plater, obs. form of Platter, 

Plate-rack: see PLATE sé. 20. 

Plateresque pictere’sk), a. he Sp. plateresco, 
f. platero a silversinith, goldsmith (f. A/aéa silver) 
+ -eSco: see -ESQUE.] Kesembling silver work : 
applied to a rich grotesque style of decoration, etc. 

1842-76 Gwitt -frchit. § 599 Diego de Rianno..in that 
year [1530] designed and executed ..the plateresque or 
Tehatssance sacritia wtayor, 1882 Marper's Mag. LXV. 
zig The evpensively adorned plateresque Chapel. 1886 Set. 
Rew, 24 Apr. §55/1 ‘Vegetable forms’ are,.the chief charac- 
teristic of the superb Spanish pliteresque embroideries, in 
silver and gold thread, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. r 

Plate-rock to -silver: sce PLATE sé, 20. 

+Platery. Obs. rare, [f. Puate gv, + -ERy.] 
The work of a PLarek; plating, Menez + Pla‘- 
terer Ofs. = PLAtTeR (sense 1). 

1664 Pervs Diary 8 Apr., What J have dane in the cons 
tract with the platerer. fed. g Apr., Fram my being over- 
concerned with Stanes's business of the platery of the navy. 

Platessiform, 2 fcith.  [f. L. platessa 
plaice + -ForM.] Resembling the plaice, or the 
genus /Vatessa, in form or structure. 

Platetrope (pla‘titro'p). fvat. [f. Gr. 
mharos, tAate- breadth, width + 7pdmos turning.]} 
(See quot.) 

1882 Witper & Gace Aua‘om. Technol, 32 ‘Two similar 
organs, one upon each side, are lateral in position, and called 
paired orgars, Veach such paired organ may be called the 
platetrope of the otber, or its faterad Aomologue, or the fellow 
of the opposite side. z . 

Hence Platetropy (plet/tropi , bilateral sym- 
metry. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Plate-vein. 04s. Also 7-9 plat-, 8 plait-. 
‘The cephalic vein in the horse. 

1607 TorsrLn Four. Beasts (1658) 294 Let him [the horse] 
bioud on beth sides abundantly in the plat veins, and then 
sive him this drink. 1620 Marka J/asterp. . xxvii, 428 
They will also stop the blood, which is in the principall 
seines, called the plat veines. 31730 Buroon Pocket Farrier 
(1738) 25 Then bleed him in the plait Vein. 183: VYooarr 
élorse 181 The plate vein, which comes from the inside of 
the arm, and runs upwards directly in frant of it towards the 
jugular, may be opened. Hae Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XX1. 
$3201 Occasionally there is inflammation of the jugular from 
bleeding, and mare rarely, of the plate and saphena vein. 

Plate-way, -work, etc.: see PLATE sé. 19, 20. 

Platfond, obs. form of PLaronv. 

+ Platfoot, a. and adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Peat 
a.+Foor sé. So Du. plateoet ‘ayant les pieds 
larges’ (Plantin), MIIG. édatevuoz, Ger. platt- 
fuss.] a. adj. Flat-footed. b. adv. Flat-footedly. 
In quotations, the name of a dance-tune. 

ts30 Lyxpesay Test, Papyngo 88 To lerne hir language 
artinciall, Vo play platfute, alti gsi fute before. a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gro. vi, Platfute he bobbit vp with bendis, 
For Mald he maid requeist. 

Platform (pletiim), sd. (@.) Forms: 6 
platte-, 6-7 platt-, 6- plat-; 6-7 -fo(u)rme, 
6--form. In 6-8 often as two words, or hyphened. 
8. 6-7 plotform(e. [a. F. plateforme (in 1433 
platle fourme), lit, ‘Nat form’, ‘plane figure’, 
representation on the flat, ground-plan, ‘a pa 
modell, or dranght of a building; also, the foun- 
dation thereof’ (Cotgr.): see PLat a. and Fors 
sé, The 8 forms arose from the running together 
of plat and plot: see PLAT 56.3.) 

I. A plane surface; a plan on the flat. 

+1. Geom. A plane figure (as a triangle, quadri- 
lateral, cirele, etc.) ; also, a plane surface, a plane, 
and, in wider sense, any surface. Ods. 

asst Recoror Pathw. 1. Defin., Of platte formes some he 
plain, and some be croked, and some partlie plaine, and partlie 
croked. /dfd., In a dye (whiche is called a cubike bodie) hy 
geumetricians, .there are .vi. ‘sides, whiche are .vi. platte 
formes, and are the boundes of the dye. /dfd.1n. Introd., 
Two right Jines make no platte forme. 1574 Bourne 
Regiment for Sea xviiie (1577) 49 The most parte of the 
seamen make their account as though the earth were a plat- 
forme 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 181 A Diametral Number 
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may have more parts then be apt for the Sides of the Plat- | 
furm or Rectangle Figure it represents, 

+2. A plan or representation on the flat (ofany | 
structure existing or projected); a ground-plan; 
a topographical plan, cbart, map; a plan or | 
draught to build by. ds. | 

[Kington Oliphant cites Aladforne 1315-25 from State 
Papers, which may: be in this setise or 4.) | 

1gst Ropinson .Wore's Ufop. u. (1895) 131 They say that | 

kyng Vtopus himself..appointed, and drew furth the platte 
fourme of the city. 1579-80 Norin Péutarch (1676) 456 | 
[They] were every one occupied about drawing the Platform | 
of Sicilia. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xiii. | 
§ s23 The master-builder, having first drawne out the 
lot, buildeth according to that draught (modell or plat- | 
orme) with other work-nien helping him. 1665 G. Havers 
2, della Valle’s Trav. E. [ndia 8 Captain Woodcock... 
shew'd me a Chart or Plat-form of the whole Streight of 
Ormuz, nade by himself. 1763 Grav Let. 15 Jan., [ con- 
clude with a rude draught of the platform [of Vork Cathedral] 
according to my idea, but without any miensuration, 1774 
Jouxson Journ. Vi Wades 17 Aug., All the walls remain, 
so that a complete platform, and elevations, not very 
imperfect, may he taken. 

8. 1606 Ilottann Suctom. 14 He..viewed, and considered 
the plotforme according to which he was about to build a 
Schoole of swordfencers. 

II. Figurative uses derived from sense 2 ( p/ax.. 

+3. A plan, design; something intended or 
taken as a pattern, a model. Ods. 

1574 R. Scor (¢itve) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie instructions for the making and 
tayntenaunce thercaf. 1§7§ Gascoicns Waktug of Verse 
Wks. ‘Viv, Many wryters when they have eee he plat- 
forme of their inuention, are yet drawen sometimes (by rye) 
to forget it. 1586 A. Day Aug. Secretary 1. (1623) 1 To 
lay downe a platforme ar method for writing of Epistles. 
1693 J. Eowaros Anthor. O. & NL Zest. 105 This garden 
was the platform of those before mentioned. «1703 Berkit1 
On N. 7, Luke xi. 1 The Lord's prayer is .. a pattern and 
platform, according to which all aur prayers ought to be 
framed, 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) 11.3 You will naturally 
follow the platform of the London petition, and can be at 
noloss in the wording. 1827 Hattam Consé, éfist. (1842) 11. 
522 This nahle design was not sltugether completed accord- 
ing to the platform, 

B. 3591 R. Hicucock in Garrard’sctrt Warre Aivb, Ample 
and fine drawne plots, goodly plotformes, ucedfull inuentions, 
1615 W. Lawson Country Wiese Gard, (1626) 17 ‘The 
Plot forme being laid, and the Plot appointed where you 
will plant cuery Set in your Orchard. 

+b. A written outline or sketch; a scheme; 
a description. O6ds. 

1596 Srenser State fred. Wks (Globe) 6331 Ane affecta. 
tion of Irish captaynrye, which in this plaucforme I endevour 
specially to beate dawne. 1647 Trave Conmne, Rout. iivig A 
platform of whalsome words, a systenme, a method artificially 
moulded, such as ‘Tutours and Professuurs of Arts and 
Sciences have, and du read aver again and again to their 
Auditours. 1680 N. Lex Casar Borgia 1. i, ‘Vhus have 
1 drawn the platform of their Fates. 1716 M. Davtes 
olthen. Brit. , Dissert. Paysick 56 The solid Platforms 
of the Astrological and Hydrological Branches of Physick 
shall be set down next. 1727 J. Ascii Afetamorph. Mani. 
1gt The twa Records in the Thessalonians and Corinthians, 
left us as a Platform of the first Resurrection. 

+4. a. A plan of action; a scheme, design, 
device. O6s. 

1ggo Garpinek Let. to Lit, Protector in Foxe A.& ad. (1583) 
1342/1 If my Lord of S. Dauides, or such others haue theyt 
head combred with any new platfarme. 1577-87 Hounsuen 
Chron, 1. 132/2 His destruction intended by queene Quendred, 
hir platfurme of the practise to kill him. 1649 Burne 
Exug. Luprov. duipr. (1653) 64 A good method, or plat-form 
ta advance each mans labour to the best furtherance of 
a work, 1686 F. Srence tr. Varillas' Ho. Medicis 137 
‘fhose who had drawn up the platform of the Pazzi's con- 
spiracy. 1835 J. Avams J} 4s. (1856) X. 140 A magnificent 
confederatiun, assoviation, platform, or conspiracy, call it | 
what you will, of three great personages to separate all 
Sauth America fram Spain. | 

B. Yar600 Grint the Coflter in Vazl. Dedstey VIN. 423 
A sudden plotform comes into my mind, And this it is. 

b. sfee. A plan or draught of church govern- 
ment and discipline; a scheme of principles or 
doctrines, made by or on behalf of a religious 
party, church, or sect. Now rare. 

1573 Carrwricut Repl. Answ. Whitgi/t 13 A wue and 
pertect. patern or platforme of reforming the church. 
€1§89 Theses Martiniang 8 That the platforme of gouern- 
ment by Pastars, Doctors, Elders, and Deacons was not 
denised by man, but by our Sauiour Christ himselfe. 1644 
(éeéée) The Vlatforme of the Presbyterian Government 
with the Forme af Church Worship, &c. Published by 
Authority. 1674 Ilickatan é/ist. Quinguart, (ed. 2) 92 How 
it can be proved, that..the Belgick Churches did first 
embrace Religion according to the Lutheran, and not the 
Calvinian platform? 1732 Atrersury Serw. (1737) 1V. 
24 They imposed the platform of their doctrine. .as divine. | 
1759 Roaxatson sfist. Scot. wt. Wks. 1813 1.194 The first 
bouk of discipline..contains tbe model or platform of the 
intende 1 policy. 1835 HaLipveton Clock. Ser. 1.47 Under 
what Church platform? a 1881 Stanzey in A, Elliot State & 
the Church (1882) 26 No existing Church can find any 
pattern or platform of its government in those early, days. 
1882 J. H. Buent Aef Ch. Eng. 11. 406 Nothing in the 
Church could be ‘pure’, in their estimation, unless it con- 
formed itself to the Genevan ‘ platform ‘. 

+. A plan or scheme of government or adminis- 
tration; a plan of political action. Obs. (Cf. 9 b.) 

1598 Geenewry Tacitus’ Ann. xut. i. (1622) 179 Then he 
[Nero] laid downe a platforme of his future regiment. 1610 
Hearey St. dug. Citic of God wt. xvi. (1620) 122 This was 
the yeare wherein Rome denised her platforme of new gouern- 
ment. 1625 in Debates in Ho. Comme 6 Aug. \Camden) 
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App. 140 Sir Robert Philips commended the platforme of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich, and sayd that wee were beholding 
unto him for shewing us the way. 1757 Burke Adridgnr, 
Lag. Hist. Wks. (1812)8.4 violent and ill-considered attempt 
was made, unjustly, to establish the platforms of the Govern. 
ment. 
ITI. The surface or area on which anything 
stands; esp. a raised level surface. 
+5. Thearea occupied by any structure; the site 


of a group of buildings, a fort, camp, etc. Ods. 

1598 Hakiovr Voy. 1. 436 With your instrument, for trying 
of distances, obserue the platforme of the place. 1664 
Kvecys tr. &veart’s Archit. etc. 122 The Area or Floor, by 
Artists often called the Plan or Plat-furme. 16715. PartatpcEe 
Double Scale Proportion 37 Vf the platform were a piece of 
and, 30 perches broad, and 183 perches long. 1726 Lroxt 
cAlberti’s Archit. 1. 2,1 Under the Title of Platform, we.. 
include all those Spaces of the Buildings, which in walking 
we tread upon with our Feet. 1739 Cisser Aol. (1756) 1. 
jor The area or platform of the a stage projected about 
fuur foot forwarder in a semi-oval figure. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. SA-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 70, 1 was sitting by the 
platform of these cottages, and contemplating their ruins. 

b. fig. The ground, foundation, or basis of an 
action, event, calculation, condition, etc. Now rare. 

1625 Gonsalvta's Sp, [uguis. To Rdr., Which is so farre off 
from any figuratiue speech, as it is knowne to be the very 
Platforine and foundation of al! these broyles and troubles, 
1698 Frver slice. £. fudia & #.12 All the Seasons of the 
Year being undergane.., we may begin to calculate our 
Ephemeris afresh; and asa fit Platform, Easter Holy-days 
bring with them such Weather as is essential to Christide 
fatthe Cape). rzaqtr. Pliny's Epist. 1. Life 18 Probably the 
first Platform a his future Industry and Application was 
laid in an habitual Care to oblige [his uncle]. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sér . More 11. 174 A vew government has been constituted 
jn a new country,..and consequently upon a different plat- 
form. 1832 Niles’ Register 1 Sept. XLII. 1/2 Fifteen per 
cent. being the ‘ platform ' on which certain interests would 
agree to prutect the national industry 1! 

0. fig. The platform, or more fully ¢he equal 
dividend platform, inthe Free and United Free 
Churches of Scotland, the position or general level 
of churches drawing an equal dividend from the 
Sustentation Fund, as opposed ta embryo or merely 
mission churches not yet ‘on the platform’. 

1862 Proc. of Free Ch. Scot. 168 Charges formed out of 
Home Mission efforts and not yet admitted on the equal 
dividend platform. . 

d. fig. A plane or level of action, thought, etc. 

1870 IEMerson Soc. & Soltt., Cluds Wks. (Bohn) 111. 95 
Cunversation in society is found tv be un a platform so low 
us to exclude science, the saint, and the poet. 1875 Hers 
Soc. Press.ix. 129 The pistforn of thought upon which each 
generation finds itself placed, is a platform of a very different 
kind from that of the preceding thirty years. 

6. A raised level surface or area. 

a. A level place constructed for mounting guns 
in a fort or hattery. 

3560 Wantrenorne Ord. Souddiours i1588) 18 b, That which 
shall haue either caualiers or platformes. 1571 Dicces 
Pantout 1. xxx. Viv, Suche as shall haue committed to their 
charge any platfourme with ordinaunce. 1602 SHaks. ffant. 
ii, 252 Fare ye well: Vpon the Platforme twixt eleuen 
and twelue, He visit you. 1704 J. Harats Lex. Lechkn. 1, 
Platforin, in Fortification, is a Place prepared on the 
Ramparts for the raising of a Battery of Cannon; or it is 
the whole Piece of Fortification raised in a re-entring Angle. 
1814 WELUINGTON in Gurw, Desf. XI. 564 To construct the 
hattery, with its traverses, platform and magazines in one 
night. 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr. Auer. 179 Twelve pieces 
of Cannon.. mounted.. on a wooden platform of great 
thickness. 

B. 1575 Gascoicxe Noble Art Venerie Wks. 1870 1. 304 
Patterns .. Of Plotformes, Loopes, and Casamats, deuisde 
by warlike men. 1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Vung. Seamen 33 
If she [a piece] be well mounted, vpon a Jeuell plot-forme. 

+b. An open walk or terrace on the top of 
a building or on a wall. Ods. 

rs8o-1 Aes. Privy Counct?l Scot. 111. 364 The haill tymmer 
of the bak platfurme and bartesing. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Lhevenot's Trav. 1. 142 A great wall of blackish stones 
four Foot thick, which supports a large Platform ur Terrass. 
x69 T. Hl ace] Ace. Mew fuvent. 107 Lead which was first 
laid on about twelve Years since upon two Platforms at my 
House there. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Plavvorur, in 
Architecture, is..a kind of Terrass Walk, or even Floor 
on the Top of the Building; from whence we may take a 
fair Prospect of the adjacent Gardens or Fields. 

e. A natural or artificial terrace, a flat elevated 
piece of ground; a table-land, a plateau. 

1813 Scott 7rierm. 1. xiv, The brave De Vaux Began to 
scale these magic rocks, And soon a platform won, 1832 
Lyett Princ. Geo. 11. 40 Vhe great platform [in Mexico] 
which is the scene of sport is at_an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 1838 Afurray's 
Hand-bk, N. Germ. 331 The Brockevhaus is the name of the 
inn on the platform of bare rock which forms tbe summit of 
the Brocken. 1860 ‘T'yxnatt Glac, 1. x. 284 The station 
chosen..was ona grassy platform. 1862 Stantuy Few. Ch. 
(1877) 1, vi. 120 The loftier and still loftier regions of the 
mountain platform. 1865 J. Fercusson /fst. Archit. 1.1. 
u.iv. 172 The buildings we.. tind on the platform at Persepolis. 

+ 7. A division of the orlop of a man-of-war, 
between the cock-pit and the main-mast. Ods. — 

1667 Lond. Gaz, No. 159/4 The Lieutenant succeeding in 
the command, was about half an houre after wounded in 
both leggs, and carried down to the Platforme. Hye a 
Tarris Lex. Sechu. 1, Platforut, or Ortop, in a Man of 
War, isa Place on the Lower Deck of lier, abaft the Main 
Mast, and round about the Main Capstan, where, in the 
Time of Service, Provision is to take care of the Wounded 
Men; ‘tis between the Main Mast and the Cock-pit. _1727- 
4c Cuamacrs Cycé.s.¥. S4if, Plate, The Platform or Orlop. 
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8. A raised level surface formed with planks, 
boards, or the like. 

a. generally, as used for standing, sitting, 
walking, for seeing or being seen, or for any pur- 
pose for which such an arrangement is useful. 

In a glass-furnace, the bench on which the pots are placed 
(Knight Dict. Alech. 1375). Feeding platform, in Prscicut. 
ture, a platforin fixed in a trout-pond, 2 few inches from the 
bottom, on which food is thrown for the fish. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. dad. HH. Vii. 255 ‘The 
Teytocks Chair .. was raised on apt Form of Deals, with 
three Steps of Ascent. 1761 du. Rey. 218/2 (Coronation of 
Geo, #17) A platforin was erected froin the upper end of 
Westminster Hall..to the west door of the abbey. 1777 W. 
Daraympce Jrax Sp. § Port.ix, At night we were provided 
with clean beds and platfortins, 1792 A. Younc av. 
France 194 Cross the Bo by a most commodious ferry; a 
platform ou two boats. 1820 dan, Reg. 1. 1372/2 It resembles 
the platforms used on land for weighing waggons. 1826 
Hone Fvery-Day BR 1.1182 There were fifteen hundred 
variegated illumination-lamps disposed over various parts of 
this platform [in front of a theatre at a fair], 1827 A/1d/ 
Advertiser 14 Dec. 4 1 In this order they went .. over the 
ay Bridge..and passed down an inclined platform. . 
to the bottom of the South or Hamber Dock Pit. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 1V.374 The Queen..advanced in procession 
tothe platform [on which the coronation ceremony was to 
take place), 1864 Lowen. Fireside Trav. 153 He laid the 
bags upon a platform of alders, which he bent down. 

b. A horizontal stage or piece of flooring resting 
on wheels, as in a railway cartiage, truck, or 
tram-ear; in the colouies and U. 5. esp. the open 
portion of the floor at the end of a railway car. 

1832 Penny Mag. 1.275 Fixed on a nwveable platform, 
having four wheels; these wheels move along an iron iailway 
which is itself fixed on another platform. 1846 /fatt « 
Lincoln Raitw. Billy Couveyed on a truck or platform. 
18gz Stevenson Across the Plaius 34 Vhe platform of the 
car. 1896 Daily News 10 Nov. 2/1 (Lor! Mayor's Show) 
Upon the platform-on-wheels officially billed as ‘ England 
and her Heroes* were men..representing the uniforms of 
the Buffs at the beginning of the century,..the Black Watch, 
«and a couple of antique Jack Tars. 1903 Heséur. Gas. 
4 Mar.12/1 A passenger..warned not to ride on the platform 
of a car which was speeding at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 

e. A raised walk or floor along the side of the 
line at a railway station, for convenience in entering 


and alighting from the trains. (See also quot. 1900.) 

1838 FLW. Sinms Padlic Wks. Gt Brit. 2 Qn the oppo- 
she side an arrival stage or platform is erected. 1845 
Fraser's Mag, XXXIV. 522 The platform of an extensive 
railway station, 1878 FL S. Wituiams Aidt. Raitw. 216 
The Citadel Station.,in 1860 consisted of a single platform 
for both up and down trains. 1900 Engtneering Mae. XIX. 
703 The movable platform, or traveling sidewalk [at the 
French Exposition), /bid., tn large machine works .. time 
now lost in passing from one part to another might be saved 
by a travelling platform. dJfod. Subway to platforms 1, 
2,3, and 4. ‘ 

9. sfec. A temporary (or sometimes permanent) 
piece of raised flooring in a hall, or in the open 
air, from which a speaker addresses his andience, 
and on which the promoters of a meeting sit; hence, 
transf, or allusively, in reference to public speak- 
ing or discussion on a platform, the making of 
political or other speeches, platform oratory ; also, 
the body of supporters who appear on a platform, 


as fan influential’ or ‘representative platform’. 
¢1820 (Said to have been in use), 1836 //ull Observer 
poly: Ample arrangements had been made on the ground 
the erection of hustings for the spectators and a 
were for the speakers, 1840 Niles’ Register 7 Mar. 

LVIEL 4/3 On the platform above the officers of the con- 
vention a beautiful transparency had been placed, repre- 
senting general Harrison in uniform. 1853 A. Prentice 
flist. Anti-Corn Law League 1.12 On Thursday August 
and [1832] Mr. Loyd appeared on a platform on the Claren-. 
don Inn bowling green. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret i. i, 
He a ehh incapable of finding his way tothe platform of 
Exeter Hall, 1858 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 6 So much 
of it [the question] as could be brought upou the platforna, 
was made Into a party topic. 1874 Bracke Self/-Cult. 25 
To go to the pulpit or platform with a thorough command 
of hts subject. 1885 H. N. Oxentiam Short Stud. Eth, & 
Xelig. x. 86 Foolish and erroneous.. notions are fostered by 
the periodical press, but the same might be said of the pulpit 
and the platform. 1886 J. Baicur in G. C. Brodrick Mem. 
& dntpress. (1900) 230, L have quitted the platform, and no 
longer feel the warm interest which is required to make 
me speak. 1901 Daily Chron. 11 Dec. 3/4 He lamented the 
growth of the platform. H_ ignored the Press. 
concern was to be a capable official. 

Jig. (cf. bb) 1864 Kxicut Passages Work. Life 1. vi. 124 
A cordial union of men of very different persuasions ., who 
have met upon a common platform, 

b. fig. A basis on which persons unitedly take 

their stand and make their publie appeal; spec. in 
U.S. politics, a public declaration of the principles 
and paley on which a political party proposes to 
stand; now esf. such a declaration issued by the 
representatives of the party assembled in convention 
to nominate candidates for an election. 
*This fig. use was developed in U.S. between 1844 
and 1848; in early instances, as well as in the phrase ‘a 
plank of the platform ' (cf. Prank sd, 5), it is associated 
directly with the material platform on which persons meet 
and publicly speak (a sense known in U.S. from 1840). 
Although 10 some extent approaching senses 4b, 4¢, 5b, 
this iu its origin had no direct connexion with these. 

1844 Address Democr. State Convent, Virginia 3 Feb, in 
Nites Register LXV. 408/1 These are our doctrines—this 
the broad platform on which we stand. Here is our confes- 
sion of faith..old as the constitution—old as the days of 
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our fathers. 1845 C. Sumner in Alen, & Lett. (1893) I. | 


104 S. C. Phillips and W. B. Calhoun. .will labor to bring 
the Whig party of Massachusetts to the antislavery plat- 
form. 1847 S. P. Coase in Ann. Nep. Amer, [Hitst. Assoc. 
Jor 1902 11, 123, Ecare nothing for names. All Task for is 
a platform and an issue. 1847 W. Lumentnx /éid. for 1899 
1h. 1138 ‘Vhe passage of the Wilmot resolutions hy Congress, 
1 believe..will enlarge the platform on which we stand. 
1848 N.Y. dferald 6 May 4/1 We hope that the coming 
convention will... solemnly re-affirm our old party position, 
hy adopting, as its platforin of action, the general resolu- 
tions of 1844. /éd,, The whigs, whether on the Lexing- 
ton platform, or some other non-committal platform, will be 
and inust be at once known and doomed as the party 
that opposed their conntry. 1848 Lowete. Aiglow £. 
vill, 154 It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with 
the mind Of all right-thinkin’, honest folks thet mean to 
go it blind. 1853 Coporn 1793 & 1853 iii. 87 The advo. 
cates of peace have found in the peace congress movement 
a common platform, to use an Americanism, on which all 
men who desire to avert war... may co-operate, 1862 T, 
Hecues in J. M. Ludlow f/ést. U.S. 379 The platform on 
which Abraham Lincoln came in, 1878 Vo over. Rev. 
CAXVUL 103 A Western Democrat on a soft money plat- 
form. 1883 Standard 28 Apr. 5/4 ‘The platforin of the 
Convention [of the Irish Nationalists} occupies a column of 
small type inthe papers. 1888 Haver clues, Comat. Fmt. 
Ixx. 549 wo’, The nearest English parallel to an American 
‘platform ‘is to be found in the addresses... issued at a general 
election by the Prime Minister..and the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. 1891 [see PLANK sé. 5]. 
+B. ad. OF flat form, flat. Obs. rarem'. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. ¥. 208 Fhe tectures of her Houses 

. being platforme. i 

attrib. and Cont, as platform-framer, 
-lead, -pavilion; (sense y) platform denunciation, 
man, oratory, spraker, Speaking, woman; plat- 
porm-ridden adj.; (sense Se plalform foreman, 
inspector, official, lrack; platform-bridge, in 
€.S. a gangway belween the platforms of two 
railway-carriages; platform-car ({% S., plat- 
form-earriage, a low four-wheeled wagon or 
truck without sides, for transporting morlars and 
other heavy articles; platform-erane, a crane 
mounted on a tailway-tuck; platform-mud, 
Geo/., an elevated deposit of mud with level sur- 
face; platform-scale, a weighing-machine with 
a platform on which the object lo be weighed is 
placed; platform-spring: sec SPRinc sé.; plat- 
form-wagon = flaljorm-carriage. 

1864 Werustex, *Platform car. rgoo MM esta. Gas. 23 Oct. 
8/1 An order for..scseral steel platform cars of forty tons 
capacity. 1850 Ronextson Sera. Ser. mi. i, (1872) 7 * Plat. 
forin denunciations 1897 Datly News 2g Dec. 5/1 *Plat- 
form foreman at Euston Station. 1901 Q. Aw, July 55 
These by-gone *platform-framers and ‘leaders of revolts’. 
1703 I. ¥ City & C. Purchaser 1go Sometimes *Platforn. 
lead is near } of an Inch thick. 1903 Morey Gladsfone 
1H. x. v. 433 *Platform-men united with pulpit men in 
swelling the whirlwind. 1863 Lvrut. Aatig. Alan xvi. 336 
Deposits of ‘* platform mud ’,as ithas been termed in France, 
might be extensively formed. 1879 Froupe Casar vi. 55 
He had no turn for “platform oratory. 1903 Hest. Gas. 
18 Mar. 1/1 An admirable *platform speaker, 1866 Breanne 
& Coxe Dict. Sct. etc. Th 929 *Platforin Waggon, in 
Artillery, a carriage on four wheels, fitted for the transport 
of guns, mortars, traversing platforms, or other heavy stores. 
1876 I. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 276 These stage and “plat- 
form women have what they are pleased to call Hohemianism 
so thoroughly engrained with their natures that [etc.]. 1g0x 
West, Gaz, 24 Aug. 8/1 She is not a ‘platform woman’ in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. 

Ilence (chiefly sonce-wds.) Pla‘tformally aa, 
inthe manner ofa platform speaker; Platformish 
a., resembling that of a platform speaker; Pla-t- 
formism, the making of (political) platform 
speeches ; Pla‘tformist, a platform speaker; 
Platformi'atic a., characteristic of or suilable to 
platform speaking; Pla‘tformiess a., lacking a 
platform; Pla‘tformy @. = plalformish. 

1870 Dickens E. Do oad xvii, ‘The Commandments say, 10 
murder, sir! ‘proceeded Honeythunder *platfurmally pausing. 
1892 Daily News 3 Feb. 6/6 A manner described ..as a trifle 
too “platformish for the House of Commons, 1866 Viscr. 
Sirancrorp Selections (1869) El. 323, I venture to think 
that the time for *platformism is past, even in this platform- 
ridden country. /éfd. L. 79 [A] true Liberal—as opposed to 
a technical or *platformistic Liberal. 1892 Kreuincin Times 
tweekly ed.) 23 Nov. 13/2 The railway .. a ‘platformless, 
regulationless necessity. 1893 Daily fel. 22 Mar. 5/3 Mr. 
Fowler's speech in introducing the measure was.. a trifle 
“platformy in style 

Platform, v. [f. Puatrors sé.] 

+1. ¢rans. To plan, outline, sketeh, draw up a 
scheme of. /it, and fig. Obs. 

isoz G. Harvey four Lett., Sonn, xiv, Vertues all, and 
Honours all inflane Braue mindes to platfourme, and 
redoubted handes To doe such deedes. 1593 — Pierce's 
Super.Whks, (Grosart) 11, 186 Conceit, that buildeth Churches 
in the Ayer, and platformeth Disciplines withont stayne. or 
spott. 1602 Fuisecke zad Pt, Parall. Ded., To platforme 
a consumtnate and exemplarie Parallele or Trinomion. 
1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. i. 29 To grant that church discipline 
is platformed in the Bible. 

+2. To fumish (a building) with a platform : 
see PLATFORM 5d. 6b. Oés. 

1616 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) LE. 341 The said Thomas sall 
+. platforme and mack watterthicht the haill heid of the 
hous with fyne aisler. 1632 Litucow Zaz, vin. 365 The 
houses,.are all builded with mudde, and platformed on 
their tops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, U1. 483 Houses, two 
stories high, platformed at the top for walking. 


PLATINA. 


8. To place on or as on a platform. 

1793 SMEATON adystoad #..§ 167 Every conrse must not 
only be tried singly together upon the platform,..but it 
must have the course next above it put upon it,..and this.. 
amounted to the platforming of every course twice, 31844 
Mrs. Browntne To /¢esh xii, Platforming his chin On the 
te left open. 1844 — Drama of kxxile 602 Platformed in 
mid air. 

4. intr. Yo speak ona platform. 

1859 Lixconn in feice (N.¥.) rt Jane (186) 4/1 The 
point of danger is the temptation in different localities to 
* platform * for something that will be popular jast there. 
18g2 Hl. Jiruson /Vat/orne 11. 533 Ou the 18th September 
two Conservative cx-Ministers ‘phuformed 1897 estat. 
Gaz, 23 Apt.2/t She has never appeared on any platform, 
in any cause—to ‘platform’ betrays, in a woman, a high 
stomach, 

\lence Platforming 70/. 54, 

1soq Clarnw]) féuarte's Bavan. Wits viii, (1616) 108 In 
platforming, and building, which belong to the imagination. 
1640 I’. Warmoiry Addr. to Tivo fleuses in Sighs Ch. s 
Conuvont, ding. 2 Kor the right and just platforming of 
your designs and underliking~. 1793 [see sense 3]. 1892 
H. Jernson Platform: 556 Its attendant meetings and 
Platformings. 

Pla‘tformed, ¢ [f Pivtrorm sé. + -Ep%.] 
Formed as a platforin, Ievel-topped ; elevated as 
ona platform or plateau ; furnished with a platform. 

1632 lavtcow 7 saz. v1. 267 A platformd rocke, all 
couered with .. siluer. 74d. x. 493 The second soyle for 
pleasure, is Une platformd Carse of Gowry, 1883 elverican 
VI. 265 An engine and one platformed car. 

Platformer, [f. Piatrorm a. + -Fn4] 

+1. One who designs or devises a ‘plattorm’; 
a schemer, contriver, plotter. Obs. 

1so2 G. Harvew Four Lett, Wks. (Grosurt: 1, 223 The 
Ringleaders of leaud Lirentiousnes, are move pestilent, then 
the Platformers of vaine Famtasticallity. 1593 Batson Gor. 
Christ's Ch, Pref. 2 We was..a ridicalous ouersight in onr 
new platformers. 1606 (i. Wloopcocni:] “Lives LEMP EP OFS 
in féted. festine Lliv, These lesuites.. are the commen 
platformers for the Romish Church to poison all the cont- 
mouwealths of Chrictendome. 

2. One who speaks on a public platform. 

1892 H. Jrusos Perform EL pois, Popular Platformers, 
foi. pox, Bright on the Chartist Platformers. 

Plat-ful, erron. for plat ful: see Pat adv. 

Plathelminth: see PLATYHELMINTH, 

Platic (pletik), a. -tstro/, fad. late and 
med.L, Afadicus (Firmicus, 4th c.) broad, general, 
ad. lale Gr. mAarunds, -tads broad, diffuse, f. tAaTus 
broad; see -1¢.] Of an aspect: Not exaet or 
witbin a degree, but within half the sum of Ue 
‘orbs’ of the two planets: opp. lo PARTILE 2. 

a 1625 Kietcner Bloady Bio. w. ti, Mars out of the self 
sane house, (But another Sign) here by a Platique aspect 
Looks at the Hilege. 1792 Siow Occult Sc. L144 By a 
platic aspect we are to understand two planets so posited, 
ais to admit half the degrees of each of their own rays or 
oths, 1819 Witson Dict, Astrod. s.v. Kamiliarities, Vhere 
are twu kinds of approximation in faniiliarities : partile and 

latic. 1896 J. M. Maxey in fart ard Stratics V. 112 note, 

“enus and Mars..are in platic conjunction when less than 
sia or eight degrees apart. : 

lence Pla‘tiely adéz., wilh a platic aspect. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies it. ic 394, 6 among the rest, 
platiquely opposing |. 

Platie (pl@u. Se 


[dim. of PLATE sé: see 


-1E.] A little plate. 
1786 Berns #iva Dogs 223 Owre the wee bit cup an‘ 
platie. i ; ; ; 
+Platilla. O¢s. Also 7 -illo, § -ille(*). 


[a. Sp. platilla ‘a sort of Silesia linen’; ? dim. of 


plata silver.] (See quot. 1858.) 

(App. the name in the Spanish colonies; cf, quot. 1699.) 

1699 Daweinr Moy. 1h. a. 110 Thus far Ships come to 
bring goods, especially European Commodities ; viz, Broad. 
cloth, Sergces, .. Ghentins, Platilves, Britannias, Hollandil- 
loes, Iron-work. 1740 Aist. Famatca niii, 336 The chief 
saleable Goods are ., Silks, Platilloes, all Sorts of lion-ware. 
1800 Aull Advertiser 3 May 2/2, 124% Platilles, containing 
1364 ells, 1858 Simmonxos Dect, Trade, Platillas, a white 
linen fabric made in Silesia for export to America. 


Platin, platen, platina, alleged name of an 


alloy of copper and zine: see quots. 

1790 W. Ricuarwson Chem. Princ, Met, Arts 167 Platina, 
eight ounces of brass, and five ounces of spelter. 1884 
C.G.W. Lock Workshop Neceipts Sev. 1. 16/2 For button 
brass, an alloy of 8 parts of copper and 5 of zinc ix com- 
monly used by the Birmingham makers, under the name of 
‘platin’. i 

@ Investigation has shown that no alloy is, or has been 
within memory, known in Birmingham under this name, 
unless it was a workman’s pronunciation of plating (metal); 
the composition given is merely that of ordinary brass. 

Platin- (ple‘tin), eombining form of PLatinust 
before a vowel, in names of chemical compounds, 
as platinamine, an amine of platinum; flatin- 
ammonium, a compound of platinum and ammo- 
nium; PLATINIRIDIUM. 

1856 W. A. Mieuer Zen, Chent. Ui. 1066 Salts of 
Platinamine. 1873 Watrs Fowaes' Chem. (ed. 11) 349 
Platinum tetrachloride absorbs four molecules of ammonia, 
forming platinainmonium chloride. 


Platina (pletini, platini). 
Obs. [a. Sp. platina (platina 
from f/ata silver: see -INE4.] 


of PLATINUM. ' 
1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 584 Several Papers concerning 


anew Semi-Metal, called Platina. 1754 Lewis tid. XLVIE. 


Now vare or 
eae dim, 
The earlier name 


PLATINATE. 


638 The substance bronght into England under the name of 
platina appears a mixtnre of dissimilar particles. 1786 
Jerrerson Wt. (1859) 1. 505 Vou have often heard of the 
metal, called platina, to be found only in South America. 
1815 J. Smitn Panorama Se. §& Aré 11.91 Platina is the 
heaviest hody known to exist. 1840 Penny Cycé, XVII. 
230/2 Platina or Platinwn way important metal [Tn the 
article Jlatina is the only form used.] 1865 /’ad? Afal? G. 
28 June 7 The prisoner denied that he had ever stolen any 
platina, and satd he was innocent of the charge. 

b. attrib, (usually = Consisting or made of 
platinum) and Comé, 

1794 Prarson in /'40 Wrans. UX XXIV, 388 A small 
piece of purified white lac, ina plativaspoon, 1829 Cores 
Chem, Anal, 373 Weld in a pair of platina pincers. 1825 
J. Nicuotson Oferat. Alechanie 356 Ne. determined to try 
to draw platina-wire, 1883 //arduch's Photegr. Chem, 
ted. ‘Vaylor) 307 To have it [an enlargement] made on a 
more stable and permanent base than silver, hence carbon 
and platina printing find most favour for such a purpose. 

Platina: see PLatty. 

Platinate (pla‘tinct), sé. Chem. [f£ PLAtiIx-uM 
+-ATEt 1c.) A salt derived from platinic oxide, 
in which platinum is tetravalent. 

1858 Mavxe Frpos. fox, Platinate, term for a combina. 
tion in which platinic oxide plays the part cfan acid, 1856 
Watts Dict. Chenr. IV. 669 A compound of platinic chloride 
with platinate of calcium. 

Platinate (plectinelt), z. 
CATES.) Crants. = PLATINIZE, 

1889 Philos. Mag. Dec. 454 The plates were next plati- 
nated by a process given in Gore's ‘ Electro-metallurgy ' 
under the name of 'Roseleur's Process. #4/d., To prepare 
the plates for platinating. 

+ Platine, Meaving. Obs. [a. F. platine; 
see Phvrex.] <A plate-lead: see quot. 1797. 

1688 R, Mote Arewoery int. xxi, (Roxb.) 252/1 The 
Platines are Lead of a halfe round forme, hung in strings 
(as pack thrid) which pass Letween two cross sticks; these 
strings goe to pullaces fix in the top castle and so to the 
‘Tradles and are called Lames vnder the workmians feet, 
so that by the riseing and falling of the Tradles, these play 
ue aud down. 1797 Lacy Firit, (ed. 3) XVI. 230/1 The 
piate-leads, or phatines, are flat pieces of lead, of about six 
inches long, and three or four inches broad at the top, but 
round at the bottom; some use black slates instead of them: 
their use is to pull down those lisses which the workman had 
raised by the treddle, after his fuot is taken off. 

Plating .plétin’, 72/.s¢. [f. PLarez. +-1nG ).) 

1. The action of the verb PLATE in various sens:s. 

a. The making or application of metal plates. 

1831 J. Hottaxn JJannf. Metal 1.139 The operation of 
plathig..in the manufacture of spades and shovels. 1890 
W. J. Gorpon Fonnadsy 67 When it comes to the plating - 
the ‘sheli plating, as it is called—the hand-hammer has 
still to be brought into play. 

b. ‘The process of coating with a thin adherent 
layer of precious metal, 

1825 J. Nicuotsox Ofera’, Mechanic 723 Copper may 
likewise be plated by heating it, and burnishing leaf-silver 
upon it; so may iron and brass. This process is called 
French Plating. 1869 outrL. Aras & Aria. ii. (1874) 29 
‘The decorative processes of plating, gilding, and enamelling. 

ec. Sze quot., and cf. PLatep 2b. 

1844. G. Dopo Fertile Manuf. vi. 197 A process termed 
‘plating’ which. .consists in putting a coating of silk on a 
substratum. .of cotton. 

a. ‘The shoeing of a horse with plates or racing- 
shoes. Also aétrr6. 

1840-70 Buaixte Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1237 1n the plating 
of taceshorses, much caution is required in the selection of 
a proper smith. #éfd¢. § 1238 Either of these varicties of 
plating shoes. 

e. Plate-racing. 

1865 Daily Vel. 7 Nov. 5/2 Frittering away its money in 
minor and unseasonable plating, 1875 ‘Stonenencr' Ait, 
Sports ww. & 1.429. 1888 Susie. Sport, 5 Drain, News 
a1 Jan. g1r/s Will they [young race-horses] descend to the 
depths.., and after a career of plating turn up some day 
in a selling hurdle-race, winner to be sold for £50? 

2. concr. The result or product of this action. 

a, An external layer or sbeath of plates; sheath- 
ing-plates collectively. 

1843 Carevie ast § Pr. un. iii, St. Edmund's Shrine 
glitters .. with a plating of wrought gold. 1891 Kiruna 
Light that Failed (1900) 277 The narrow-gauge armoured 
train. .. ‘Two bogie trucks running before the locomotive 
were completely covered in with plating. ae Outing 
(U.S.) XXVI. 381/1 There are five strakes of this plating 
from deck to garboard. 

b. The surface of precious metal with which 
copper, etc. is plated. Also fg. 

1833 T. Hook Widow & Marguess viii, She. dreaded that 
the appearance migl t be deceitful—if it were so, the plating 
was extremely thick. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 998 Were it to 
remain a very little longer, the silver would become alloyed 
with the copper, and the plating be thus completely spoiled, 
1870 Lowetn Study Wind. (1886) 61 The plating of Angli- 
cist rubs off. 

3. attrib. and Comd., ‘occupied or used in 
plating’; as plating diguid, mill, trade; plating 
bar, a bar made from special pig-iron for making 
into plate-iron ; plating bath, a bath containing 
the metallic solution in which articles to be plated 
are immersed; plating hammer, (a) a heavy 
hammer for clinching; (4) a steam-hammer for 
working on armour-plate, etc, 

1892 Daily News 13 June 2/7 There isa fair enquiry for 
“plating bars. 1895 HM estue, Gaz, 24 Oct. 5/2 Purchasing 
har silver for the purpose of strengthening their *plating 
bath. 1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 43, ij nalyng hamers 
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ij’, Item a hake hamer with a “platyng hamer, ij4, ¢ 1865 
G, Gors in Cire, Sc. L. 225/t A good * plating liquid should 
contain one equivalent of .. cyanide of potassium, 1877 
Rayaonn Statist. Alines § Afining 358 Ln 1750.. Parliament 
: sprehibited the erection in America of shitting, rolling, or 
*plating mills, or steel furnaces. ne 

latini- (plactini), Cew., combining form of 
PLatinuM, denoting compounds in which it has 
its higher valency (cf. PLarinic). 

1887 A. M. Brown daft, Alkalotds 73 Chloride of plati- 
num gives with chlorultydrate of betaine a platinichloride 
in yellow crystals, 1890 Wrastik, Vatinichloric 

Platinic (platinik), @ Chem. [f. PLatix-um 
+-1c, Sol. platfnigue.) Applied to those com- 
pounds of platinum in which it exists in its higher 
degree of valency, i.e. as a tetrad; as flatenic 
oxide, PtO,; platinic chloride, PtCl,. Opposed to 
Phatinous. (Cf Ferric, and see -1c 1b, 

1842 Par . Chem, Anal. (1845) 95 The conversion of the 
platinous oxide compounds inte the platinic oxide. 1866 
Warts Dict. Cheut. TV. 665 Platinum forms two series of 
compounds, the platinous cumpounds in which it is diatomic, 
eva PtCly, PrO, cte.,and the plitinic compounds in which it 
is tetratumic, e.g. PrCly, PtOe, ete. sé, 668 Tetrachloride 
of Platinum or Platinic Chloride, P&Cch. 

Platiniferous (pletini-férss),@. [f. PLaTin-um 
+-FEROUS.] Bearing or yielding platinum, 

1828-32 WensTERs. v., Platiniferous sand. Dict, Nat. / list, 
1853 Tn. Ross sZamboldt's Trav. UW. xxvii. 312 On its 
western slope lics the famous auriferous and platiniferous 
land. 1896 Fduc., News (Philad.) 25 Apr. 270 One bed of 
platiniferous lead ore isa mile long. 

Platiniridinm (plo:tiniri‘didm), Asin. (f 
PLatin-UM + IRipium.] A native alloy of platinum 
and iridium, occurring in small grains or cubes 
with truncated angles, of a white colour. 

3868 Jana Afi. (ed. 5) 11. 

Platinite (ple'tinait’. Chem. [f. Paatix-um 
+-ITEl gb.) Asalt derived from platinous oxide, 
in which platinum has its lower valency. 

1856 Watis Dict. Cheat. WV. 671 Platinous Oxide... when 
recently precipitated .. dissolves in potash and in soda, 
forming salts called platinites, which appear also to be 
formed when metallic platinum is heated with caustic alkalis. 
1878 Asnny Photogr. (1881) 157, A solution of ‘chloro- 
platinite ‘of potassium. 

Platinize (ple‘tinsiz), v [f PLatin-um + 
-14E.J] trans. ‘To coat with platinum. Tence 
Platinized f/f/.a., Platinizing zdé/. sé.; also 
Platiniza ‘tion, the action or process of platinizing. 

1825 J. Nicttotson Oferat. Mechanic 721 Porcelain and 
other wares may be platinised, sils cred, tinned, and bronzed. 
3842 Meck, Mag. XXXVI, 461 The platinized silver battery 
invented by Mr. Smee. 1878 Asnny /hotogr. (1881) 138 
This toning may consist of gilding the silver image, plati- 
nising it, or substituting some other metal for it, 

Platino- (pletine), combining form of Pra- 
TINUM; see. in Chent. denoting compounds in 
which it is divalent. (Watts ct, Chem, 1V. 663.) 

1873 Warts Sownes' Chem, (ed. 11) 346 The acid tartrate 
and the platinochloride being among the least soluble. 1884 
Chamb. Jrul. + Mar. 141/1 The platino-barium coaiies 
becomes highly luminous when inclosed in a tube and 
traversed by the electric current. 1899 Cacxev tr, Zaksch's 
Clin. Diagn. vii (ed. 4) 298 For ferrocyanide of potassium, 
platinocyanide of potassium may be substituted. 

Platinode (pletindud), Léecir, [f. PLatin-uxt 
+ Gr, 680s path, as in anode, cathode, electrode, etc.) 
The negative plate or pole (cathode) ofa voltaic cell 
(often consisting of platinum). Opp. to Zixcope. 

1839 Noan Llectricity (1849) 162 The phenomenon of the 
transfer of the charcoal from one electrode to the other... 
was abundantly apparent; taking place from the zincode 
(or positive pole) to the ee (or negative pole), ¢ 1865 
J. Wyner in Cire. Se. I. 194 The pole or terminal,..pro- 
ceeding from, and ending the wire of the copper or platina 
plate of a battery, has been termed the platinode, or anode. 

Platinoid (ple'tinoid),a.andsé. [f. Puarin-um 
+ -01D,] <A. adj. Resembling platinum. 

1864 in Wruster. 

B. sé. 

1. Chent. Any metal of the class comprising plati- 
num and those commonly found in association 
with it and resembling it in several propertics, 
viz. iridium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and 
tuthenium. Also called platinum metals. 

1882 in Ocinvir. : F 

2. Name for an alloy of nickel, zinc, copper, and 
tungsten, of a silvery white colour, and resembling 
platinum in non-liability to tarnish, etc. 

1885 Engineering 3 July 17 Platinoid is practically Ger- 
man silver with from 3 to 2 per cent. of tungsten in it. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. ae Very fine wires of ‘ pla- 
tinoid ’, or some other convenient alloy. 

Platino:so-, combining form of mod.L, pfa- 
findsus PLATINOUS, 

1858 Mayse Eurfos. Lev., Platinoso.,a prefix employed 
hy Berzelius in compound terms or epithets of double salts 
which result from the combination of a platinous salt with | 
another metallic salt, as S/atinose-anmonicus, etc. 1866 | 
Watts Diet. Chen. LV. 667 A dark brown solution sup- 
posed by Magnus to contain platinoso-platinic chloride, 

Platinotype (ple‘tinotaip). Photogr. [f. 
Puatino- + Type.] A process of photographic 
printing by which prints in platinum-black are 
produced, the paper being prepared by coating | 
with a solution of cbloro-platinite of potassium, 


3886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict, | 
(Cf. metalloid.] | 


PLATITUDE, 


1 K,PtCl, (commonly called platinum chloride) and 
' ferric oxalate, and developed ia a hot solution of 


potassic oxalate. Also afirid, 

1880 Times 5 Oct. 6/6 There is now a Platinotype Com. 
pany, as there has long heen a Woodburytype and an Auto- 
type. 1881 A /kenwum 18 June 817/3 The Earl of Rosse.. 
presented to the Society photographie copies of the drawings 
made by the platinotype process, 1884 Pad] Aad’ G. 5 Dec. 
2/2 A print in platinotype which will not fade, can be had. 

b. A print produced by this process. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 58/2 Mr. Keene's illustrations. .a 
great many of which are ‘platinotypes’.. are very good. 
1892 Tes 20 Oct. 14/1 ‘The 210 platinotypes..constitute 
an exhibition of much beauty and interest. 

Platinons ple'tinss),@. Chem, [fPLATIN uM 
+-ouse.] Applied to those compounds of platinum 
in which it exists in its lower degree of valency, 
i.e. asadyad. Opposed to PLatinic. 

1842 fsce Pratinic]. 1858 Mavxe £.xfos. Lex., Berzelius 
terms Orydum plaiinosimn the first degree of oxidation of 
blatina; Suiphur platinesum the first degree of sulphura- 
tion; Sades platinos® the combinations of platinous onide 
with the oxacids. 1866 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V. 667 
Dichioride of Platinum or Platinous Chloride, PtCla bed. 
671 Platinous Oxide is obtained as a hydrate, Pt”O.H2O or 
Pe’H,O», by digesting platinons chloride in a warm solution 
of potash and washing the precipitate. 1890 Apsry Photogr. 
(ed. 6) 171 A platinons salt..was mixed with a ferric oxalate. 


Platinum (pletindm). (mod.L., altered by 
Bergman (followed by Davy), from PLatina,in con- 
formity with the names of other metals in -a27.] 

1. Asomewhat rare metal (at first named PLatina), 
of a white colour like silver but less bright, very 
heavy, ductile, and malleable, unaffected by all 
simple acids, and fusible only at an extremely high 
temperature; used chiefly in chemical and other 


scientific processes. Chemical symbol Pt. 

1812 Sik I. Davy Chem, Philos. 448 The ores of platinum 
are very rare; they have been found only in South America 
and in Spain. /éd, 449 Platinum was first described as a 
peculiar metal by Dr. Lewis, in 1754, 1827 N. Arnott 
Paysics 1.10 Platinum can be drawn into wire much finer 
than human hair. 1832 Baanace Eom. Alanus. xiv. (ed. 3) 
123 In Russia platinum has been employed for coin. 1838 
Jol. Srevumns Trav. Russia 83/1 The largest piece of 
platinum in existence, from the mines of Demidoff, weighing 
xo pounds, is here also [Hotel des Mines, St. Petersburg], 
1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 665 The unalterability of 
platinum at high temperatures, and its power of resisting 
the action of most chemical agents, render it extremely 
useful for the construction of crucibles, evaporating dishes, 
forceps for blowpipe experiments, etc, 

2. alfrib. a. Made or consisting of platinum. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV\. 40/1 Heated in a platinum spoon 
it [balsam of Peru] burns with a white smoke. 1842 PARNELL 
Chen. Anal. (1845) 330 Heated to redness in an open 
platinum crucible. 1849 Noan £ectricity (ed. 3) 22 ‘Vhe 
experiment was made with a platinum wire. 1899 CaGNey 
tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 206 A particle. .of the 
cultivation from agar is taken on a platinum point. 

b. Of, related to, containing, or combined with 
platinum; as flatintm confounds, plalinum ore, 
platinum salts; with names of other metals, de- 
noting alloys, as platinum-iridium, -steel; also 
platinum-black, a black powder resembling lamp- 
black, consisting of platinum in a finely-divided 
state; platinum-lamp, an incandescent lamp 
having the filament made of platinnm; platinum 
metals, name for the class of metals comprising 
platinum and certain others associated with it (see 
Phatixom B. 1); platinum-zine a., formed of 
plates alternately of platinum and zinc, as a 


voltaic cell. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se., Chem. 511 The sub- 
stance termed *platinum black furnishes the metal in a con- 
dition of still nore minute division. 1878 Asxry Photogr. 
157 The prints produced hy this [platinum] process are 
exceedingly beautiful, and, as platinum black forms the 
image, they may be considered as being far more permanent 
than a silver print. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 669 
All *platinum-compounds are reduced to spongy platinum 
in the inner flame [of the hlowpipe]. 1901 Brit, Med. Fral, 
No, 2095 Epit. Med. Lit. 32 The author recommends electro- 
tysis with a *platinum-iridium needle. 1865 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 111.974 Ruthenium and osmium differ from the other 
*platinum-metals in the degree of their oxidisability, 1849 
1). Campari, Jaorg, Chem. 247 Analysis of *platinum ore, 
containing, besides platinum, ruthenium, .. osmium, .. iri- 
dium,. .palladium,. .rhodium,..copper,and iron, 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chen, WW. 671 From most *platinum-salts alkalis 
throw down basic donble salts. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Afech., 
*Platinunesteel, stee\ alloyed with ys part of platinum. !t 
is said not to be quite so hard as silver steel, but tougher. 
1878 Apnry Photogr. (1881) 157 Pictures may be obtained 
hy means of *platinum tetrachloride, mercuric chloride, and 
potassium dichromate, &c., though greater exposure with 
these is necessary. 1849 Noap “lectricity (ed. 3) 263 As 
copper isa better conductor of Electricity than platinum, 
a copper-zine circuit ought to be more efficacious than a 
*platinum-zinc circuit, which is contrary to fact. 

Platitude (pla:titivd). [a. F. platitude (Dict. 
Acad. 1694), f. pla¢ Phat a., on analogy of Jatz- 
tude, altitude, etc. : see -TUDE.] 

1. Flatness, dullaess, insipidity, commonplace- 
ness (as a quality of speech or writing), 

1812 Elin. Rev. XIX. 276 With all the brevity and plati- 
tude imaginable. 1818 Q. Rev. XTX. 120 Such abundance 
of platitude and inanity. @ 1850 Rossett Dante $ Cire. 
. (1874) 12 A repartee..which has ail the profound plati- 
tude of mediaval wit. 


PLATITUDINAL. 


2. A flat, dull, or commonplace remark or state- 
ment; esp, one uttered or written with an air of 


importance or solemnity. 

1815 Simonn Zour Gt. Brit, 1. 100 Every species_of im- 
probability and platitudes. 1833 Saran Austin Charac, 
Goethe Il. arz note 36 A Philister .. may, | think, Le para- 

hrased a man of common places—a pompous dealer in 
identicalisms and platitudes. 1888 Bryce Aomer. Conan, 
If. xlv. 191 It is one of those platitudes which are constantly 
forgotten or ignored. 


Platitu‘dinal, ¢. rare. [Asif f. L.*platitiido, 
edin-+-Au3 cf. Latirepinau.] = PLATITUDINOUS, 

1885 J. Coveman in Longw:. Alag. VII. 76 ‘ Junius’ failed 
- because it was a platitudinal play pon an unsavoury 
subject. 1900 Daly News 17 Oct. 4/6 His remarks do not 
seem to us wholly free from a modern kind of ‘ platitudinal 
stodge', as he calls it, and we fear that ‘platitudinous’ 
would, of the two, be more correct. : 

Platitudinarian (ple:titi#dinéeriin), sé. and 
a, [f. as prec., after LarirupinaRiay,] 


A. sé. One who utters or deals in platitudes. 
1855 Taft's ag. XXU1. 531 To expose such showy plati- 
tidinarians as Tupper. 1876 Geo. Ector Dan, Der, xxii, 
A political platitudinarian as insensible as an ox to every- 
thing he can’t turn into political capital. 1890 Corns, Mag. 
Dee, 58 A man of words rather tban of action, a platitu. 
dinarian, 


B. adj. Characterized by platitude; addicted 


to the use of platitudes. 

1866 Contents. Rev. 1. 164 Of all forms of cant.and plati- 
tude, prohably the most unreal and platitudinarian. 1884 
Chr. Conunw. 23 Oct. 20/3 All our colleges together 
manufacture only platitndinarian pulpiteers, 

Hence Platitudina'rianism. 

1887 ee . Gorvon in Afissionary Herald Sept. 367 As 
much need to be on their guard against platitudinarianism 
as against latitudinarianism., 1892 J.B. Atcen in Academy 
23 Jan. 84/2 One of the most tiresome of the minor faults to 
which novelists are liable is platitudinarianism. 

Platitudinize (plictitizdinsiz), v.  [f. as 
prec.+-12E.] intr, To utter platitudes. Hence 
Platitudinization (in quot. as if from a /razs. 
sense ‘to impart a character of platilude to’); 
Platitudinizer, Platitu:dinism. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 191f/2 A diplomatist..is a man who 
retains the tradition and faculty of respectable platitude. 
Many men now platieustin lee: but not as a rule respectably. 
1888 /éid. 18 Feb. 179/1 The platform platitudinizers, 1893 
Pall Mali ae. II. 3331/2 He moves platitudinising and 
attitudinising through a play. 1895 Zancwitt Master 441 
Art—the last of the rebels against the platitudinisation of 
life. 1897 Strand Mag, Aug.179 He has arich gift of what 
an eminent American calls * platitudinizing’. The word .. 
is most effective as indicating a constant ever fed supply of 
pointless words, wrapped up in cotton woolly sentences. 
1903 Ch. Times 12 June 747/2 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury departed a little from the area of platitudinism, when 
- he alluded to the ‘ passive resistance’ movement. 

Platitudinous (pletitizdinos), a. [f.as prec. 
+ -0us; cf. muliiiudinous.] Characterized by 
or of the nature of a platitude ; full of platitudes; 


of a person, uttering or wriling platitudes. 

1862 fidustr. Lond. News 11 Jan. 51/1 The bulk of the 
speech issomewhat platitndinous, 1874 L.STErHen Hours 
in Library }, 232 Schiller’s excellent but remarkably plati- 
tudinous peasants in ‘ William Tell’, 1882 Trait Sterne v. 
56 The Sermons are .. of the most commonplace character, 
platitudinous with the platitndes of a thousand pulpits. 

Hence Piatitu'dinously adv., Platitu‘dinous- 


ness. 

1858 Sat, Rew, 28 Ang. 201/1 The consequences are .. an 
extreme tenuity of thought and an excessive platitudinous- 
ness of expression. 1892 Darly News 21 May 2/2 His ora- 
tions are enormously, portentousty, platitudinously doll. 

+ Pla'tlings, adv. Obs. [f. Phat a. + -dings: 
see -LING 2,] Flat, flatly, flatlings. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 69 He home went on to 
his plas And fel down platlyngys sorwyng ada 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 329 Sie ane straik vpoun him sone 
scho set, Quhill that scho feld him platlingis on that plane, 

+ Platly, adv. Obs, [f.Puata. + -t¥2.J In 
a plat manner; flatly, bluntly, plainly, directly. 

61374 Cuaucer Troylius wm. 737 (786) This Troytus right 
platly for to seyn rey a goter, by a preny wente Into 
my chambre ycome. ¢1386 — Pars, 7. 7948 Pou _must 
tell ic platly be it nener so foul ne so horrible. ¢ 1407 Lypa. 
Reson & Sens, 1480 For ther is platly non that may Dis- 
obeyfe]n hir byddyng. 1549 Hoorrr Declar.10 Commandm. 
vi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 325 A great number, that say, not 
platly and plainly, ‘there is no God's; but by certain cireum- 
Yocutions and_paraphrases. 1st Turpray. Ovid's Epist. 
26 b, Of so noble fame, as platly doth appeare. 

+Pla‘tness. Oés. [f. PLAT a. + -NESS.) Flat- 
ness, plainness. 

1530 Pacsca, 255/2 Platnesse, Afadievr, 

Platode (plectoud), a. Zool,  f[irreg. f. Gr. 
mdart-us broad +-ODE, after cestode, etc.] = next. 

Platoid (pletoid),@. Zoo/. [f. as prec. +-o1D, 
after cestoid, trematoid, etc.) Of a flattened form, 
as the worms of the group Platy/elminthes. 

1894 W. S. Winnie in Pop. Sc. Monthly XLIV. 454 
Besides larvae, numerous adult forms, as..platoid worms.. 
are collected, P 

Platometer (plitpm/éie:). [f. Gr. mAdros 
breadth + -meTEeR.} An instrument for measuring 
areas: = PLANIMETER, 

1852 Sanc in Trans. Scot. Soc. Aris 1V.119 Description 


of a platometer, an instrument for measuring the areas of 


figures drawn on paper, 1865 Batrova /éfd. VII. 198 A 
new form of platometer. 
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tPlato‘metry. O/s. rare. [f. as prec. + 
*METRY.] ‘The art of measuring the breadth of 
some (distant or inaccessible) object. 

1570 Der Math, Pref. aiij b, It informeth the measurer, 
how Broad any thing is, which is in the measurers vew: so 
it be on Land or Water: and may be called Platometric. 

+ Platonian. Oés. [f. Gr. WAdtov Plato + 
“IAN.] = PLATONIST. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa's Van, Artes 68b, Whiche 
was the Platonians opinion. r6r2 A. Starrorp Mfeds 80 
The Platonians were so enamonred of this amiable goddess. 


Platonic (plitpnik), @ and sd. [ad. L. /%a- 
fontcus, a. Gr. MAatwixds, f. WAntwy Plato: sec 
cic. Cf. F, Platonigue (16th c. in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Plato, a famous philosopher 
of ancient Greece (B.C, ¢ 429-¢ 347), or his doctrincs; 
conceived or composed after the manner of Plato. 

1533 Etvyot (rte) Of that Knowlege, whiche maketh a 
wise Man. A disputation Platonike. 1638 Witkins A’ezu 
Workd 1, (1684) 173 “Ewas an Old Platonick Principle, that 
there is in some part of the World snch a place where Men 
might be Plentifully Nourished, hy the Air they Breath, 
1697 Evetyn Maonisur. vii, 235 More like a Platonic Notion, 
1833 J. H. NeEwMAN Arians 1. tii. (1876) 39 That compre- 
hensive philosophy, which was reduced to system about the 
heginning of the third century, and then went hy the name 
of the New Platonic, or Eclectic. 1875 Jowrtr "ato (ed. 2) 
I. 240 The Ton, like the other earlier Platonic Dialogues. 
3884 tr. Lotse’s Logie 435 Yhe Platonic expression Idea is 
usually rendered Universal conception. ; 

b. Of a person; Holding or maintaining the 
doctrines of Plato; that is a follower of Plato. 
a1654 Serpen Tadle-T. (Arb) 53 ‘The first Christians 
many of them were Platonick Philosophers. 1831 I. T'avi.or 
Pref. Ess. to Edwards’ Freed. Wild iii, 50 Commencing 
with the Platonic fathers, and ending with the last writers 
on both sides of the Calvinistic controversy, 

2. Applicd to love or affection for one of the 
opposite sex, of a purely spiritual character, and 
free from sensual desire. Hence in various allu- 
sive applications. 

{Amor platonteus was used synonymously with amor 
socraticus by Ficinus (the Florentine Marsilio Ficino, 1433- 
99), president of Cosmo de‘ Medici's Accademia Platonica, to 
denote the kind of interest in young men with which Socrates 
was credited: ef. the last few pages of Plato’s Syaposinmn, 
As thus originally used, it had no reference to women, 
(Prof. 1. Bywater.)} 

1636 Davenant (ffle) The Platonick Lovers. ¢ 1645 
Howere fet. (1650) vi 203 ‘The Court affords little news 
at present, but that ther is a love, call’d Platonick love, 
which much swayes there of late. Itisalove.. [that] con- 
sists in contemplation and idaeas of the mind, not in any 
carnal fruition. 1651 Staxcev (¢/t/e) A Platonick Discourse 
Upon Love. Written in Italian by John Picus Mirandula. 
1678 Norris Coll. Afisc. (1699) 335 Platonic Love is the 
Love of Beauty abstracted from al} sensual Applications, 
and desire of Corporal Contact. 1741 Ricwarpson Pamela 
(1824) 1. Ixxviii. 438, Tam convinced, and always was, that 
Platonic love is Platonic nonsense. 1857 Lnwes Srograph. 
fist, Philos. 195 Love is the longing of the Soul for Beauty; 
the inextingnishable desire which like feels for like, which 
the divinity within ns feels for the divinity revealed to us 
in Beauty. This is the celebrated Platonic Love, which, 
from having originally meant a communion of two sonls, 
and that in a rigidly dialectical sense, has been degraded to 
the expression of maudlin sentiment between the sexes, 
186a Gen. P. Tuomrson in Bradford Advertiser 8 Mar.6/1 
As well might be said that Tories of the olden time only 
fought for..a Platonic love for rotten boroughs. 

b. Feeling or professing Platonic love. 

1650 Rutwer Anthroponret, 163 The Mother-in-Law of 
Forestus, a furiulwoman would pat match her danghters 
to Platonique men. 1709 Stertr Taller No. 32 #3 This 
Order of Platonick Ladies are to be dealt with in a peculiar 
Manner from all the rest of the Sex. 1872 Morcry I oliaire 
43 She bad ridiculed the pedantical women and platonic 
gallants of the Hétel Rambouillet as the Jansenists of love. 

3. ta. Platonic bodies (Geom.): a former name 
for the five regular solids (tetrahedron, cube, octa- 


hedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron). Ods. 

{1571: see PLAToNIcAL 3). @1696 Scarnurcn Euclid 
(1705) 282 The five Platonick Bodies, so much fam‘d, 
Pythagoras first found, Plato explain’d; Enclide on them 
Immortal Glory gain‘d. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn. 1, 
Platonick Bodies. See Regular Bodies. 

b. Platonic year: a cycle imagined by some 
ancient astronomers, in which the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to go through all their possible move- 
ments and return to their original relative positions 
(after which, according to some, all events would 
recur in the same order as before); sometimes 
identified with the period of revolution of the 
equinoxes (about 25800 years : see PRECESSION), 

1639 Futter Holy War v. xxviii. 278 Except the Platonick 
yeare, turning the wheel of all actionsround about, bring the 
spoke of this Holy warre back again, 1658 Putuuips, Platonick 
Year, £, the space of 36000 years. 1684 T. Buanet The. 
Earth 1. 149 Call'd the Platonick year,as if Plato had been 
the first anthor of that opinion; bnt that’s a great mistake. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cyc, Platonic year, or the great year, 
is. the space wherein the stars and constellations return ta 
their former places, in respect of the equinoxes, The 
Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 258163 accord- 
ing to Ricciolus 25920; Be to Cassini 24800 years. 
ed G. F. Cuampeas Astron, Voc. Defin, 919. 

. $6, [Cf F. Slatonigue (1486 in Godef. 
Compl.).J 
+1. A follower of Plato; a Platonist. Ods. 
160g Tinme Qnerstt.1.ii.6 The Platonicks called the same 


PLATONIST. 


the soule of the worlde. 1609 Brrr (Douay) Conn TI, 
1oor Platonikes or Academikes conceived more of God, and 
pure spirites, but thought both corporal and spiritua) 
creatures were cocternal with God. 1707 in Hearne Collect. 
13 June (O.H.S.) IL 20 The Primitive Fathers were 
Platonicks in their comments upon the Scriptures. 1758 
Euz. Cauter tr. Apictetus Introd., The Platonics, .do yet, 
with the Stoics, constantly maintain fate. 

2. A Platonic lover ‘see A. 2b). ? Os. 

1658 CLevetann Gen, /’venis, etc. (1677) 157 Sure at this 
Grate those Chrisom Lovers, call’d Platonicks, had their 
first Training. 1712 Arsrtunot John Buéé 1. viii, Very 
pretty,indeed ! A wife must never go abroad witha Platonic 
to see a play orahall! 177 Mrs. Grier Lett, Henry 
§& Frances (1767) V1. 291 Till they dwindle into that stage 
of life, when, and when only, lovers became Platonics indeed. 

3. (Usually f/.) Platonic love; the acts or doings 
of a Platonic lover. 

1800 Mar. Enceworti Belinda xvii, Are they outo’ the 
horn-book of platonics yet’ 1836 KF. Manone Ad, Father 
Prout (1859) 76 That was attributed to a sort of Platonic he 
felt for the fascinating Donna Maria da Gloria. 

Plato‘nical, ¢. ? Os. [f. as prec. + -AL.J 

1, = Pharosic A. 1, 

1g61 T. Norton tr. Cadiin's fast, i xiv. (1654 69 Let us 
therefore forsake that Platonicall philosaphy. 1642 H. Mare 
(titde) A Platonical Song of the Soul 1758 E1tz, Carter 
tr. Apictetus \ntrod., Vhere is no real difference betwixt the 
Platonical and Stoical philosophy, in the opinion of fate, 
and the frecdom of buman actions, 1845 Mavricr Aloo & 
Met. Philos. in Fncyel. Metrop. (1847) 11. 612 1 The attempt 
to divide matter from substance and look upou things sensible 
as not sensible, has fed to all the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonical inventions, which he regards with so much dislike. 

2. = Puaronic A. 2. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 414 Since not 
+-amongst you all He can find one will prove Platonical. 
1823 Hyron Juan ix. [xxvi, The noblest kind of love is love 
Platonical. 

3. = Pratonic A, 3. 

1s7r Diccres Pantom., Math. Disc. Pref. | haue thought 
good to adioyne this Treatise of the 5 Platonicall bodies. 
éid., Vhe fiue bodyes Regulare or Platonicall. 1656 Grouxt 
Glossegr., Platenicai year (annus platenicus) is every 
360o.th. year, when some Philosophers imagined, all persons 
and things should return to the same state as now they are. 

Hence Plato‘nically adz.; Plato‘nicalness. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Lerers Wks. (1673) 404 The 
Turk! Is he platonically given? a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. 
Buckingham in Relig. (1651) 77 To mould him as it were 
Platonically to his own Hea, 1668 G. C. in H. More Dit. 
Dial. Pref. i. (1713) 6 Which therefore agrees well with the 
Platonicalness of Cuphophron's Genius. 1826 Q. fez. 
XXXIV. 432 Madame de Montesson was platonically 
jealous. 

+ Platonician, Od. fad. F. flatonicien 
(Oresme 1qthe. , f. L.. //aiontc-us PLATONIC: see 


“IAN: cf. mechanician.] = PLAToNist. 

1741 tr. D'Aryens' Chinese Lett, xxxviil. 289 The Plato- 
nicians suppose that God and Matter were the Principles 
of all Beings. 1776 Girnon Deed. §& F. xiii. 1. 399 ‘The 
new Platonicians. exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, 1829 K. Dicay Hroadst, Ffoun. 1. 
Godefridus 157 Philo a celehrated philosopher among the 
Platonicians, 

Platonicism (plitpnisiz’m). rave. [f. Pua- 
TONIC + -ISM.] = PLATONISM 3. 

@ 1678 H. Scoucan Hs. (1765) 333 Many naughty affec- 
tions do shelter themselves under the plausible title of 
Platonicism. 1741 Richarpson Pamela (1824) 1. Ixxvits 
485 She little depended upon Platonicism in him. 

+Platonicker. Ods. rare—*, [f. PLatonic + 
-ER],]) = PLATONIST. 

1s8z N. T. (Rhem.) Yohn i. 1 note, This first sentence of 
the Gospel not only the faithful but the Platonickers did so 


‘ admire. .that they wished it to be written in gold, 


(ad. mod.L. fla- 


Platonism (plétoniz’m). ss 
te] 


tonism-us, f. Gr. TAdrav Plalo: see -ISM. 
mod.F, platonisme (Dict. Acad. 1762).] 
Ll. The philosophy or doctrine of Plato, or of his 


followers. 

1570 Levins Alanif. 146 Platonisme, latonismus. 1642 
H. Morr Song of Soud u. Pref, Those that are rightly 
acquainted with Platonisme, will accept of that small pains, 
1782 Priestury Corrupt, Chr, f.1.11 That..was introduced 
from the principles of platonism afterwards. 1806 Knox & 
Jess Corr, 1, 283 Thinking as I do, that platonism was 
prepared providentially, not only as preliminary to Christian 
piety, but as a kind of fermenting principle, to act occasion- 
ally in reinvigorating it. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Jlystics (1860) 
I. 52 Platonism in Philo does for Judaism what it was soon 
to do for Christianity, : : 

2. (with #/) A doctrine or tenet of Platonic 
philosophy ; a saying of, or like those of, Plato. 

1610 Heacey Sf. Aug. Crtie of God 400 He overthrowes 
one great Platonisme. se. 694 A philosopher came to him 
and expounded certaine Platonismes unto him, 1845 R. 
Cnoate Amer. Bar in Addresses (1878) 165 Hear the 
striking platonisms of Coleridge. 

3. The doctrine or practice of Platonic love. 


(Cf. PLATONICISM.) 

1782 Avexanvea /fist, Women I. vii. 233 The Troubadour 
.. was not always satisfied with pure platonism, and 
frequently debauched the virgin or the wife whom he 
attended, 1893 Sautus Aladam Safphira sg For that 
reason ., platonic affection, or, more exactly, reciprocal 
platonism, is discoverable only among married people. , 

Platonist (plé-t6nist). [ad. med. L. plaranisia 
(1286 in Catholicon), {. Gr. MAdraw Plato: see 
-1st.] A follower of Plato; one who holds the 
doctrines or philosophy of Plato. 

1549 LATIMER 644 Sern. bef, Edw, V1 (Arb.) ae [Ste 


PLATONISTIC. 


Augustine] became of a Maniche and of a platoniste a good 
christian. xg70 Levins .Vanip. 147 Platoniste, Platontsta. 
1686 Bacon Sylz'a § 944 As for Love, the Platonists, (some 
of them,) go so farre as to hold that the spirit of the Lover, 
doth passe into the spirits of the Person Loved. 1678 Cvo- 
wort /atedl. Syst. Pref. 36 Vpon which Occasion we take 
notice of a Double Platonick Trinity: the One Sparion> 
and Adulterated, of some latter Platonists; the Other True 
and Genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, ani the Ancients. 
1787 Sin J. Hawkins YoAuson 542 Dr. Menry More, of 
Cambridge, he did not much affect: he wasa platonist, and, 
in Johnson's opinion,a visionary. 1847 Emerson Xepr. Ven, 
Piits Wks. (Bohn) 1. 310 Hamlet is a pure Platonist. 
b. A Platonic lover, Also aéfrid. 

1756 (fife) Memairs of a Voung Lady of Quality, a Pla- 
tonist. 1895 Mesto. Gas. 6 July 3/3 The author has 
endeavoured to give a sympathetic view of a warm-hearted 
woman in her relations aaa a platonist husband. 

Hence Piatoni‘stic «., pertaining to or charac- 


teristic of the Platonists or of Platonism. 
1859 W. Kev Lect. on St. August. 12 He was speaking 
with an aged Christian about some Platonistic books 


Platonize (platénaiz), « [nd. Gr. tAarari- 
gev (Origen), f. MWAdray Plato: see -1ZE. So F. 
Platoniser (a 1387 in Godefroy).] 

1. intr. To follow tbe doctrine of Plato; to 
philosophize after the manner of I'lato; to be 


a Platonist. 

1608 WhieRON Defence mt. 157* Must. did platonize a little, we 
maie saie, this D. doth platonive a greate deale more. 1610 
Heatry St. due. Cite of Ged 649 Philo either Platonived 
or Plato Philonized. 1678 Cupwoxtu /nfel/, Syst. iv. § 27. 
457 Macrobins plainly Platonized, asserting a Trinity of 
Archical or Divine Mypostases. 1833 J. 1. Newstan 
etrians 1. iit. (1876) 40 ‘The grave imputation. .of considering 
the Son of God inferior to the Father, that is, of Platonizing 
or Arianizing. 

2. To act as Platonic friends. novtee-sse. 

r8z1 Vew Monthly Mag. \Wi.1rg If 1 could venture to 
invent a word... 1 would say, that we will ‘ platenize’ 
together, under the constant guidance of nature and 
philosophy. 

3. drans. To give a Platonic character to; lo 
render Platonic, 

1850 Grote Greece mn. Ixviiit. VID. 556 Of the ethical 
dialogues much may be probably taken 10 represent Sokrates 
more or less platontzed. 1871 Brackie Four Phases 1, 148 
The record of this conversation, nodoubt.. largely Platonized. 

Hence Platonized, Platonizing ppl. adys.; 
also Platoniza-tion, the action of Platonizing or 
condition of being Platonized (in quot., in sense 
2); Pla‘tonizer, one who Platonizes, a Platonist. 

1843 Fraser's Maz. XXVIMI. 277 Their passion for the 
danseuse having, in the meantime, metempsychosed itself 
into a *platonisation, 1845 Macricr dor, & Met Philos, 
in Emcyed. Metrop. (1847) U1. 638,11 The warrior lived on 
through the days of Julian, lived to see the ntmost done that 
could be done for *Platonized paganism. 1734 A. Youxc 
fdolatrous Corrupt. \, 109 Philo the Jew, who was a great 
*Platonizer, calls the Stars Divine Images, and incorrnptible 
and immortal Souls. 1701 Norris /dead Wordd1.v. 241 The 
second Hypostasis whom the Platonists called the vous, and 
the *Platonizing Apostle the Aoyos. 1827 Moorr Apicur. 
avii, The platomising refinement of Philo, 3885 W. WaLtace 
in Encyel. Brit, 11. 267/2 The inaterials of the work..are 
conceived in a Platonising spirit. 

+ Platosnne. Obs. nonce-wd, [Formed asa F, 
fem. of Pirton Plato: cf. baron, baronne.] it. A 
female Plato: in quot. a female adhereot of the 
doctrine of Platouic affection. 

x7og Swirt Zaléer No, 32 22, 1 am fallen desperately in 
Love with a profess’d Platonne, the most unaccountable 
Creature of her Sex. 


Platoon (plitén), s6. Forms: 7-§ plotton, 
8 plat-, plottoon, 8- platoon. fad. F. peloton 
(15th ec. in Hatz.-Darm., prov. ploton) little ball, 
platoon, dim. of ee see PELLET 54,1 and -00x,] 

1. AZ, A small body of foot-soldiers, detached 
from a larger body and operating as an organized 
unit; variously applied : see quots. (0ds.); sfee. half 
a company, a squad, a tactical formation preserved 
in some armies for purposes of drill, ete. (Ods. in 
the British Army.) 

Formerly volley-firing was done by platoons: cf. b. 


1637 Moxro E-rfed., etc, u. Abridgm, Exerc. 184 Eight 
Corporall-ships of 3 lusketiers, being thirty-two Rots divided 


in foure Plottons, every Plotton being eight in front, led off 


bya Captaine. x704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. l, Plattoon. is 
a small Square Body of Musketeers, such as is usually drawn 
out of a Battalion of Foot, when they form the Hollow 
oaeee to strengthen the Angles. 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycé, 
Plattoon, or Plotioon, in war, a small, square body of 40 or 
50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed between 
the aca of horse, to sustain them} or in ambuseades, 
streights, and defiles, where there is not room for battalions 
or regiments. 4734 Ur. Kodlin's Anc. Hist. (1827) IL. v. 254 
Pintoons which consisted of four and twenty men each, 
1788 M. Cutter in £1, etc, (1888) L. 420 Just as we got 
np with them, they began to fire by platoons. 1846 fist. 
Ree. ist Regiment of Foot 130 The street contained only 
a platoon abreast, so the first platoon fired their 24 rounds, 
and then filed off, and were succeeded by the next and 
following platoons. 1853 Srocqveter Afi. Encycl, Pla- 
foon, a subdivision or small body of infantry. The word 
is obsolete, Sas in the term ‘ manual and platoon exercise’. 
1875 tr. Ct. de Paris’ Hist. Civ. War in Amer, 1.272 The 
recruits must go through a series of exercises and evolutions 
«first singly then hy platoons, by battalions next, and 
finally hy brigades. 

b. ¢éransf. A namber of shots fired simultaae- 


ously by a platoon or body of men; a volley. 


970 


1706 Farqunar Recruiting Oficer wi. ii, Pell you what, 
L'il make love like a platoon. 1747 Gent/. Mag. 317 The 
Welsh fuzileers fired two platoons upon the Dutch. 18x7 M. 
Wiixs Hist, S&S. fudia (1869) WW. xxxili, 145 Threw ina 
regular platoon on the flank which killed the officer com- 
manding. 1889 Dover Micaé Clarke 298 “These can fight 
in line and fire a platoon as well as one could wish to see. 
Jig. 3975 SuERIOAN St. Matr. Day. i, 2 Sol. We'll argue 
in plstochs: 3% Sod, Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in 
a volley. ; 

te. Short for Alatoon exercise. Obs. 

1796 Insir, & Reg. Cavadry (1813) 251 After the manual 
and platoon, the battalion remains formed at close order, 
and the major returns to his post in the rear. 1816 ‘Quiz 
Grand Master WW. 50 

2. fig. A squad; a company or set of people. 

wir eice, Last Distemper of T. Whige uw 44 Tom.. 
dane‘d away the Hays with them in regular Plattoons. 1790 
Burke #», Aer. Wks. V. 100 To love the little platoon we 
belong to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it 
were) of publick affections, 1837 W. Lrvixc Capt. Bonne. 
ordle (1849) 376 This is played by two parties drawn out in 
Opposite platoons before a blazing fire. 184 Emerson Lect., 
Times Wks, (Bohn) IL. 250 1f you speak of the age, you 
mean your own platoon of people. . : 

3. alirth., as platoon drill, exercise, fire, firing, 
also humorously p/a/oon swearing (= utlerance of 


a ‘volley’ of oaths, quot. 1793). 

1793 Law in E. A. Bond 7riad Warren Hastings 
(1860) TL. 266 After having tried his hand to hit the mark 
twice alone, then he indulged in platoon swearing. 1796 
fustr, & Reg, Cavaéiry (1813) 251 The major closes rear 
ranks for the platoon exercise, 1818 Scorr Art. Midé li, 
Nature seems to expect the thunder-burst, as a condemned 
saldier waits for the platoon-fire which is to stretch him on 
the earth, 1899 Adult's Syst. Med. V1. 514 The discharg- 
ing [of neurons} may take place by platoon firing or by 
company firing, or by desultory rank firing .. the general 
opinion is in favour of platoon firing. 

Hence tPlatoon 2, ffr.,to fire a vey ; also fig. 

1706 Fargunar Recruiting Officer m, ii, ll kneel, stoop, 
and stand, faith: most ladies are gained by platooning. 
1780 S. J. Pratt Enna Corbet? (ed. 4) 11. 46 The veteran 
Carbines, after having platooned and pioneered it for a num- 
ber of years .., could keep the field no longer. ; 

Platopic (plity:pik), @. Crantom. [irreg. £. 
Gr, tAarus broad + dy, da. face +-10.] = Plalyopir 
(the etymological form): see Puaty-. 

1885 Jrul. of Anthrop. /nst, 156 The cranial characters 
of the Vahgans, .platopic, mesoprosopic, and mesognathons. 
Plato's-,plato'so-. Chem, lormative,shortened 
from PLatinos(o-, forming names of compounds 
in which platinum is bivalent, as platosamine, 
NH,Pt, the ammonia-base supposed by Gerhardt 
to exist in the ammonio-platinous compounds 
(Watts); platosammornium, the group I’t. 2NH;, 
(as in f/atosammontum chloride, Pt. 2NH;CI), 
platoaodiammo‘nium, the group Pt. 2N,H, (asin 
flatosodiammonium chloride, Pt. 2N,M,Cl). 

1856 Mitcer Alem, Chem. VI. 2266 Salts of Platosamine 
(Relset's second base) .. Hydrochlorate of platosamine 
(yellow) PrHsN.Cl. asl iéid. ILL. 260 The two platinum 
bases from pyridine are :—Platinopyridine. . Platosopyridine. 
1865 MansrteLp Sadfs 455 ‘ Reiset's second Platinum base’... 
is supposed by Gerhardt to contain a body which he calls an 
alkah, ‘Platosamine', NH;Pt. 1873 Warts Focenes' Chem. 
(ed. 11) 349 Platinum dichloride absorbs 2 molecules of am- 
monia, forming platosammonium chloride. 

+ Plat-roof. 04s. rare—'. In 4 f/. platrowes. 
[f Puat a. + Roor sd.] A flat roof. 

1380 Wretr Serwr. Sel. Wks. 1. 194 Pei shulden preche 
° a upon platrowes of housis. 

Platt, platte, obs. forms of Prat. 

Pla‘tted,//.a. [f. Prate.3+-ED1.] Formed 
into or made of plaits; = PLairep 2. 

31483 Cath, Angl. 283/1 Plattyd, suplicatus, yatricatus. 
31597 Suaks. Lover's Compé. ii, A plattid biue of straw. 
1609 HoLLann lian, Marcell, 255 Shields,.. made of platted 
oysiers. 1784 Cowrer Jask vt. 239 Who wore the platted 
thorns with bleeding brows. 1885 Miss Braopon Wydard’s 
Werrd UL. 142 A head crowned with masses of platted hair. 

Platten (plet'n), v. Also 7 platen. [f. PLar 
a, + -EN5,] 

+1. trans. To make flat, to flatten. Ods, 

1688 R. Hotme Arnronry mi, xiv. (Roxb.) 19/2 Thatchers 
Termes... Platen the sids down. 4 

2. To rivet or clinch a nail, by turning down the 
point, Se. 1903 in Exg. Dial, Dict. 


3. To form into a plate. 

3895 Knicnt Dict. Mech., Plattening Glass, the operation 
of forming glass into sheets or plates. 

Platter! (ple‘to:), Now chiefly avch. Forms; 
4-6 plater. 5 platere, (6 5¢. plaitter), 6- platter. 
hae plater a, AF. plater (Bozon), deriv. of p/at 

ish.] A flat dish or plate for food ; in later usage 
often a wooden plate. 

13.. Coer de L. 1490 Bye us vessel gret plente, Dysschy's, 
cuppys and sawsers, Bolles, treyes, and platers, ¢ 1330 
arth. & Meri. 2270 Alder-next his side he sat, And of his 
dische and plater at. 1382 Wryetr Afat?. xxiii. 25 Woo 
to 30u, scribis and Pharisees, ipocritis, that maken clene 
that thing of the cuppe and plater, that is with outforth. 
exg00 Maunpev, (Roxb) xxxlv, 153 Pe grettest prelate.. 
lays it apona grete plater of siluer. 1474 Caxton Chesse 26 
Ete his mete ont of platers and dysshes of tree and of wode. 
w51z Act 4 Hen. VIt1,c.7 § 7 Untrue .. Workmanship. .in 
Platters, Chargers, Dishes. 1526 Tinoate Jfat?. xiv. 8 
Geve me here John baptistes heed ina platter. 157% Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxviii. 118 Plaitter nor pois we never left 
ane plak. 1655 Mourrr & Besnet Health's Jiapr. (1746) 
235 Fish coming ont of a Pan is not to be covered with 
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a Platter, lest the Vapour congealed in the Platter drop 
down again upon the Fish. 1764 Gotpsm. Jvav. 196 While 
his lov'd partner... Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 
1824 W. Irvine 7. raz. 1. 58 Walf a dozen great Delft 
platters, hung. .by way of pictures. 1851 Lavazp Pof. clce. 
Discov, Nineveh vii. x23 The girls... returned, each bearing 
a platter of fruit which ae placed before me. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as platter-case, -niat, 
-mouth, -plate; platter-shaped adj.; platter-face, 
a broad, round, flat face; so platter-faced a.; 
platter-foot dia/., a flat foot. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone /.. § 303 In the kitchen,, were 
two settles with lockers, a dresser with drawers, two cup- 
boards, and one “platter case. 1622 Buxton ava? A/e/, m. 
iL. iv. 1. (1651) 519 ‘Though she. have a swoln Juglers *plat- 
ter face, or a thin, lean, chitty face. x675 Cotton Scoffes 
Seoft 116 Her pale, full-moon, platter face. 1533 Uoate 
Flowres Lat. Sp. 199b, That reed heeded, grey eyed, *plater- 
faced, nnd hawkenosed wenche. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Ge 
vedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 391 The Platter-fac'd Deity Bacchus. 
1834 Sir F. B. Heap Buddles Bruanen bare is but 
a_platter-faced..country, after all. 1897 F.‘T. Jane Lord- 
ship, Passen & We xix, 213 She..set ont as brave a 
*platter-foot as a man could wish for to see. 1567 GoLDING 
Ourd's Met. xv. (1593) 360 At his nostrils and His *platter 
mouth did puffe out part of sea upon the land. 189 G. 
Merenitn Z/, Richntond xv, He and the dog took alternate 
bites off a *platter-shaped cake. 

Platter’. [f Puat 7.3 + -rrl.] One who or 
that which plats or plails; a plaiter, 

3818 Tonv, /Vatter..2 [from Zo péa?.] One who plats 
or weaves. Hence 1828 in WeasterR; and in mod. Dicts. 

Platterful. [f Pratrer) + -ren.] As much 
as a platter will contain. 

1611 Corer, Piatedée, a platterfull, or dish full. a 1693 
Urgnhart's Rabelais wm. xiv. 114 There have you a large 
Platter-full of Dreams. 

Platting (ple'tin), sé. dfa/. [f. Phar 56.2 4, 
small bridge, plank-bridge + -tnc? 1g.) A small 
foot-bridge: ef. PLar 56.2 4. 

1600 Manch. Crt. Lect Rec. (1885) 11. 156 So that the 
water maye passe vnder John Gee his plattinge. 1634 /4id. 
VI. 216. 1653 Zbfd. 1V. 106 To feace and sufficiently to 
amend the dangerous plattinge over ge the land lately 
his. ¢ 3890 Hatiam Derdysh. Gloss. (MS.), Platting. 

Pla-tting, v4/.5b. [f. Prat v8 + -inc}] 

1. The action of PLat v.35 plaiting. 

1483 Cath. Aned. 283/z A Plattynge, yatricatura. 186s 
Rurton SA. Hunter (1863) gor The skilful platting of withes, 

2. Plaited straw, grass, palmetto, or the like, in 
ribbon-like strips, for making hats, bonnets, ete. 

1735 Berxecey Proposal for Coliege Bermuda Wks, 187 
ILI. 22z Bermuda hats are worn by our ladies: they are 
made of a sort of mat, or .. platting made of the palmetto- 
leaf. 1822 J. Suyvtn Pract. of Customs (1821) 183 Platting 
is the slips of Cane, Straw, or Chip, woven or platted into 
pieces, for making Hats. 1887 Motonxev Forestry W. As. 
461 Paper, Textiles, Platting, ket-work, Clothing: 

Pla‘ttnerite. [Named (by Haidinger 1845) 
after its describer K. F. Plattner: see -1TE!.] 
Native dioxide of lead (PbO,) occurtiag ia violet 
black concretions, 

1849 J. Nicot Afia, 418 Plattnerite .. fis) hexagonal but 
dimensions unknown, 189z Dana Af in. (ed. 6) 239 

Plature (pletitiz). Oruith. [ad. mod.L. P/a- 
tirus, for */Vatyiirus, a. Gr. thatvoupes, f. mAarv-s 
broad, flat + otpa tail.) A bumming-bird of the 
genus P/aturus, characterized by 2 broad tail. So 
Platurous (platiiic'ras) a., broad-tailed (cf platy- 
nurous, PLATY-). 

1858 Mave Expos, Lex., Platurus, having a broad tail 
+.platurous, 1890 Cent. Dict., Plature. 

Platy (pl@ti), a. [f. Puate sd. + -¥.] 

+1. Consisting or formed of plates ; plate-like. 

1§33_ Etvor Cast. Helthe w.x. (1541) 88 b, Some groundes 
or residences [in urine} bee lyke vnto plates..and may be 
named platy resydence,in latyne Lamsinea. 1612 W. PARKES 
Curtaine-Dr, (1876) 27, 1 [Satan] keepe the best that ever 
nation bred, Within my Kingdome ina platy bed. 

2. Geol, Consisting of or easily separating into 
plates; flaky. 

1806 Forsyrn Seauties Scott, 1V, 271 The small fissures 
of the rock contain the like [lead] ore, bat ery and of 
a less firm cohesion. 1829 Nat, PArlos, 1. Optics xiii, 33 
(Usef. Knowl, Soc.) Mica, a thin platy mineral. 1879 
Rutrev Study Rocks xiii. 258 Sometimes a platy or tabular 
structure is developed in basalt. 1894 Vorthumbid. Gloss. 
s, v. Plate, Sandstone, when intermixed with shale beds or 
partings, is called platy freestone or platy post. 

Fan (pleti), a. Gr. sAarv-, comb. form of 
adatvs broad, flat, entering into numerous scientific 
terms. Among these are the followiag: 

Platybasic (-betsik) a. Crantont,, having a broad 
base: applied to a skull in which the occipital 
angle of Danbenton exceeds 80°. Platybrachy- 
cephalio (-breeki,s/ieelik) a. Crantont., (of a skull) 
both a sate and brachycephalic, i.e. flat, 
and short in proportion to its breadth. Platy- 
bregmate (-bre-gm¢t), -bregmatic (-bregmz"tik) 
adjs. Crantom., having a broad bregma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); so Platybregmete (-bre'gmit), a broad 
bregma, as in Mongolian skalls (Cent. Dict.). 
Platycarpona (-ki‘upes) a. Bor. [Gr. xapwés fruit], 
having broad fruit. Platycephalic (-s/fielik), 
-cephaloug (-se‘failos) aajs. [Gr. wepady head], 
having a flat or broad head; spec. in ‘Craniom. 
applied to a skull of flattened form, having a vertical 


PLATY-. 


index of less than 70; so Platycephaly (-se‘fali), 
the condition of having a2 platycephalic skull 
(Cent. Dict., Syd. Soc. Lex.). Platycercine 
(-ssssain) Ornrth. (Gr. xépxos tail], @., be- 
longing to the snbfamily Platycercinz or broad- 
tailed parakeets; sé. a bird of this subfamily. 
Platyenemic (-knimik) a. Amat. (Gr. xvyyy 
tibia], of the tibia, broad and flat; also, of a person, 
having such tibiz; so ||Platycne'mia [mod.L.], 
-cne‘mism, -cne‘my, platycnemic condition. 
PlatyceHan (-siliin), -celous (-si'las) adjs. 
Anat. (Gr. xotAos hollow], flatin front and concave 
behind, a3 the centrum of a vertebra ( = OPIsTHU- 
CELIAN, CELOLS), Platycrinid (-krinid, -krai-), 
-cri‘nite, cri‘noid, an encrinite or fossil crinoid of 
the genus Platycrinus or family Platycrinidz, 
having broad flat radial and basal plates. Platy- 
Gactyl (-daktil) Zool [Gr. daxrvdos digit), a., 
having broad flat toes; sfce. belonging to the divi- 
sion Platydactyla or Drscodactyla of batrachians ; 
56.a platydactyl batrachian (= DiscopactyL: opp. 
to OXYDACTTL) ; 50 Platyda‘ctylous a., flat-toed. 
Platydolichocephalic (-dglikos/lzlik) a. Cra- 
niom., (of a skull, both platycephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic, i.e. flat, and long in proportion to its 
breadth. Platyga‘stric a., having broad gastric 
cavities; also, allied to the genus Platygaster of 
parasitic hymenopterous insects. Platyglo‘ssal, 
-glo'ssate, -glo’ssous ad/s. (Gr. yAdoea tongue], 
baving a broad tongue. Platyhieric (-hai,e rik) 
a. Anat, (Gr. lepov (daréov) = L, (os) sacrum), 
having a broad sacrum, or one whose breadth ex- 
ceeds its height. Platymesaticephalic (-me'sa- 
tisffelik), -me:socepha lic adjs. Craniom., (of a 
skull) both platycephalic and mesati- (or meso-) ce- 
phalic, i.¢. flat, and of mediam breadth. Platy- 
meter (plati‘mita:) Ziectr. [-meTen], an apparatas 
for measuring the inductive capacity of different 
dielectrics in the form of plates or disks. Platy- 
novtal a. Zool, [Gr. vray back], broad-backed ; 
spec. belonging to the group //atynofa of lizards, 
also called varancid; so Pla‘tynote, a. = prec. ; 
56, a platynotal or varanoid lizard. Platyodont 
(pletijedgnt) Zool, [Gr. d8ovs, d80vr- tooth], a. 
broad-toothed ; 54. a broad-toothed animal. Platy- 
opie (-rpik) a. Crantom. (Gr. db, da face], 
having a broad or flat face (see quot.); so Pla’tyope 
(-éep), a platyopic person, animal, or skull. Pla- 
typellic a. Anat. [Gr. réAAa bowl, taken as = 
pelvis], having a flat pelvis (see quot.). Platy- 
petalous (-pe'talas) a. Bot., having broad petals. 
Platyphylline (-fi'lin, -2in), -phyllous (-fi‘los) 
adjs. Bot. [Gr. piarov leaf, pvarives of leaves], 
broad-leaved, or resembling a broad leaf. Platy- 
pygous (plati,psi-gas) @. Zoo/. (Gr. ziyy rump], 
having broad buttocks. Platyrhynchine (-r1'n- 
kain), -rhynchous (-ritnkas) adjs. Ornith. [Gr. 
poyyos beak], having a flat or broad bill; spec. 
befonging to the genus Platyrhynchus or subfamily 
Platyrhynching of American fly-catchers. Platy- 
scopic (-skp-pik) 2. (Gr. exowcs looker, oxoreiv to 
view], trade-name for a lens or combination of 
lenses giving a wide field of view. Platysome 
(plertisoom) Entom. [Gr. e@pa body], a beetle of 
Latreille’s division P/atysomata (= the modem 
family Cucujide), characterized by a flat body. 
Platyso-mid, 54. a fish of the extinct family P/aty- 
Somidz ; a. belonging to this family. Platyster- 
nal (-st3-snal) a. Zoo/., having a broad flat sternnm 
or breast-bone, as a ratite bird. Platystomous 
(plati-stémas) a, Zool. [Gr. oréya mouth], having 
a broad mouth or opening. Platynrous (-ii*res) 
a. Zool. (Gr. obpa tail], having a broad or flat tail. 
Also PLATYHELMISTH, etc. q. ¥. 

2878 Barttey ty. Tofinard's Anthrop. v. 177 The second 
{d ormity} en ae called plastic by Mr. e Davis,. .and 


same barrow. 1878 Baerizy tr. Tapi- 

Balk Raeced nS ates eecsnt Sepply *Platcepher 
uM pti 1846 * Platycep 

C ofa palin yas got asapbus, a 

Exxfos. Lex, Platycephalus, Bot. 

a flat ycephalous. 


y yinemia in 


the Harlyn Bay bones. 1843 
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1 was somewhat *platycnemic or flattened. 1874 Dawxixs | bones, flat or broad; having a nasal index of from 


* pressed body. 


| 


. Mam vi. (1273) 144 The tibia of shin bone , 


Cave Hunt. v. 155 These remains..present the peculiar 
character of *platycnemism. 1888 A lhenzuue 26 May 666/2 

M. Manouvrier's memoir on *platycnemy in man and the 
ea is a complete analysis of all observations made 
upon the shape of the tibia. 1854 R. Owen Shel. 4 Teeth 
in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 202 This ‘ *platycectian' 
type..we find in the dorsal and caudal vertebra: of the.. 
cetiosaurus, 1846 Smagt Suppl., *Péatycrinite, a lily-shaped 
animal with a broad flat scapula, 1864 Wrester, /latycré- 
nite (Palcon.), a kind of encrinite, the body of which is stout, 
and made up of a few large plates. 1895 ve OCI EX.; 
* Platydactyi, having flat, broad digits. 1858 Mayet £xfos, 
Lex., Platydactylus,.. having the hind feet expanded in furm 
of oars: *platydactylous, /déd.,° Platyglossate...* Mlatyglos- 
sous. 3895 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Matyhieric, with broad sacrum. 
Epithet applied to species or individuals in whom the sacral 
index (breadth % 100~-height) exceeds rom. Nearly all fesnales 
of whatever race are platyhieric, hut amongst males few black 
races come under this head. 1855 Paor. W. Titowson in 
23th Rept. Brit. Assec., Trans. Se tions 22 Vilectroplaty- 
meter, a@ 1892 (Scientific Frni.y For small capaciti:s tuf 
electricity and magnetism] Sir W. Thomon's *platy- 
meter and sliding condenser may be used. 1843 /enny 
Cyel. XXVI. ee Varanidz, a family of Lizards, desig: 
nated..as *Platynote or Iroad-backed Saurians, 1885 9. 
Tuomas in Jral. Anthrop. inst. XVV. 334 Individual skulls 
or races having indices below 197-5 might be named *platy- 
epic or flat faced; from 107-5 to 11c0 miesopic, 1885 
Atheneum 31 Jan. 1561 The terms pro-ofic, mesopic, and 
platyopic were suggested for skulls or races showing various 
degrees of development in this respect. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Platypeltic, term applied by Turner to pelves having 
a brim-index under 85%. 1882 Tuckrsman V, Amer. Lichens 
1.74 Thallus sub-membranaceous, stellate, appressed, “platy. 
phylline. 1858 Mayxz Exfos. Lex., “Platyrhynchous. 1882 
Vature 2 Sept, P cxxxvill, A new *Platyacopic Lena of lower 
power and a larger field than ., previously made. 1893 
G. Attex in Wester, Gaz. 27 June 2/1 Six months in the 
fields with a esse Jens would teach them strange 
things about the world around them, 1842 Baaxve et 
Set. ete, *Platysontes,..species with a wide and much-de- 
Thess insects are found under the Lark of 
trees, 1900 .vature zo Sept. so7/1 ft has the *platysomid 
head contour and a long-Lased dorsal. 21858 Maynt Axpos. 
Lex.,* Platysternal..* Platystomous,..”Platyurous. 

Platyhelminth ‘platibe Iminp). Zool. Also 
platheijminth. [f. mod.L. pl. /4atyhe/ninutha, 
-thes, f, Puaty- + Gr, eApiws (éApew8-) worm: see 
Hetsinty.] Ananimalofthegroup/latyhelmintha 
ot Platyhelmi‘nthes, comprising the nemertean, 
trematode, cestode, and turbellarian worms ‘with 
other classes in some classifications, ; a flat-worm. 

[1878 Bere Gegentaur's Comp. Anat. 12g In mut Platy- 
helminthes the mouth is sume distance from the head.) 180 
Cent. Dict. Plathelminth. 1897 Adléutt’s Syst. Med 11. 
Lae Bilbarzia .. hamatobia is a trematode platyhelminth, 
inhabiting the veins of man, monkeys, and probably aly of 
cattleand dogs. 1902 Daily Chron. yo Oct. 3/4 The Platy- 
helminthes include ‘liver flukes’ and ‘ tape worms ', besides 
lother] non-parasitic creatures devoid of a vernacular name. 

Platypod (plx'tiped,, a. and 6. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mAarunous, rAarunod- flat-footed: cf. next.] 

a. adj, Having broad or flat feet; spec. Le- 
longing to the group Platy foda of monotrematous 
mammals (typical genus P/alpypus: see next), or to 
the group Flalyfoda of gastropod molluscs, having 
a broad flat foot adapted for crawling; also in 
Ornith, having the toes joined so as to form a broad 
sole, syndactyl. b. 54. A broad-footed animal; 
one Lelonging to any of these groups. 

1845 Suaat Suppl, Platyfod,a broad-footedanimal. 1844 
in WeasTeR. 

{Platypus (plartipes). Zool. [mod.L. (Shaw 
1799), a. Gr. wAaruxous flat-footed, f, wAarus flat + 
nous foot. Orig. the generic name, but, having 
already been given to a genns of beelles, it was in 
1800 changed for Orithorhynchus.) A name of 
the OgsirHorHYscats or Drck-Moxe of Australia. 


ornythorbypcus 8 € 
ictoria |. 253 ¢ duck-billed platypus 
es no but lives in boles on the banks of rivers. 
atirib. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 72/2 Platypus hunting 
Se conte shooting w: a in 
cover. I is fd an: bee 
are not dmenieed ry age gr sii the hegh ic 
Melbourne, or..in Sydney. 

Platyrrhine, platyrhine (pletirsin), c. 
(sh.) (ad. mod.L. platyrrhin-us, £. Gr. xAari-s 
Puatt- + pis, fo- nose. 

1. Zool, Belonging to the division Platyrrhint of 
the order Quadrumana, comprising those apes or 
monkeys which have the nostrils cunsiderably apart 
and directed forwards or sideways, and the thumbs 
nearly or quite n le. It includes all the | 
apes of the New World. b. sd. A platyrrhine 
monkey. (Distinguished from CaTAREBIN® and 
STREPSTERHINE.) 

142 Braxve Dict. Sci, etc, Platyrhines,. thee monkeys 
Fadsce Se tel. LiL oh Reman of Sy exttocs platy hint 

Me r* b an i= 9 
1a ben Han. Geol. 422 note, Gaciade oe 
ving 


(7) rh img the 
nostrils sutterminal and wite a 1877 Hextzy Anat. 
fro. Anirs. i74 The great ar illos, anteaters and platyr- 


rhine apes of the caves of 


America. , 
2. Anthropol, Waving the nose, or the nasal 


51 to 58. b. as sé A platyrzhine person oz skull. 

3886 J. Dattas in Frut. Anthrop. /nst. 395 The nose is 
platyrrhine. 

So Platyr(r,hinian ‘platirinian) a. and sé. = 
prec. (in either sense); Platyr(r,hiny (plectirainiy, 
the condition of being platyrrhine. 

1878 Viautiry tr. Topinards Anthrop. i. ii. 257 The 
platyrrbinians, with the nasal skeleton wide. 1895 Syd. 
woe, Lex, Matyrrhinian, platyrrbine; also, in Anthropol., 
having flattened, broad nasal Lones...atyrrhiny, the cou 
dition of being eee 3897 Frul. Anthrop. frst. 
Nov. 283 Platyrhiny, elongated narrow palate, and large 
teeth..are exaggerated in the Akka. 

IBlotes ‘platiama,. [mod.1..,a. Gr. Ade 
tugpa flat piece, plate, flat cake, f. wAaruvew 
to widen, {, wAard-s broad, flat.] 

+1. Med. (Seequot., Ods. for never in Eng. use.) 

1693 Mlancard's Phys, Dich. (id. a, Plates, a Veuad 
Linnen-cleth put upoti Sores. 170gin J. Havers Lex. Fechu. 1. 
1895 in Syt?. Soc. Lex. 

2. Anat. (In full, pladyima myoides or myodes : 
sec Myo, A thin broad layer of muset lar fibres 
just Leneath the skin on each side of the neck in 
man, extending from the shoulder and collar-bLene 
to the face; corresponding to the panniieles car- 
nosus (see PANNICLE 1) of some quadrupeds, 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2, Blatyuna Myode.. 
1Bog ApbenetHy urge. Obs. (1227) 52 Artin, had a verge 
tumeur on the side of bis nerk, beneath the platy aa 
myoides. 1840 G. V. butts Anat. jo The facial artery... 
covered, at first, by the platy:ma, 1899 Aildfatés . 
Med Vib ays The fits benan with spatin in the cig 
platysma, and were frequently Confined to this muscles, 

Plaud (pla, sé. Now vareor O4:. [f. Peavy 
wef Arreatp sé.) Applauy:; praise. 

1590 Mariowe faust, Chorus y The farts of Faust. * 
furtune:, guol or bad: ‘Iu patient jucgement: we appeal 
our plaud, And speak for Faustus on hi. infancy. rg7g 
D'Urrny Aids Ue arg The be tuil with Pain, Aud 
fights, and flys, his Head small Fla Cyaien. 1836 fudpel 
Treasury July eet Cent. Dict, Whies a poor wings hare. 
earned yains May win the plaud ' Mure than they ais 

Plaud,v. Now rareor Cb:, (an. L.. slaud-cre 
to applaud, prop. to strike, clap the hand-. do 
obs. F. ftlaudir intr, to applaud.) ¢ran:. ‘To 
appland; to praise. 

1548 Cuarwan Ailinde Leyzer ad fit., That at our band ut 
all tne Gods may tend, Plauding vur vietune and thi. happie 
end. 1648 H. Morr Song of Soud i. tt. xyxiz, Gut pee. 
fale to God, his tender sonne du yure, Ard plaud your 
selves, 1764 Currin Candidate yi Thy brieads oP, 
thy brave Learing. sBag in Spirtt Luh. Yrnls. (1242, 1%, 
Ye of Surrey raise the ready hand lo plaud a brother. 

+ Plau-dable, a. Os. rave. [irrey. f. prec. + 
*ABLE.] Deserving of applause or faveuralle 
reception; = PLAUSIBLE 2, 

155-7. biz. Sp. fart, Jan. in Dbwes Pruts. 1642, 
116 These things being so plaudable [se in ony. J45.], 4. 
indeed ty all men they are. 

+Plau-diat’o. O¢s. rare. [¢ erroneous form of 
Piacnit.] = next. 

' Wasser Alb. Fug. Prose Add. is4 Oportunitie the 
chiefe Actresse in a) attempts, gauc the Plaudiat fed. 
3942 Plaudiate, r612 Plaudite} in Lous his Comedie. 1601 
Yarixcron Two Lament, frag. ii 123, To store er 
with the thandring furniture, Of smoothest smiles, and 
pleasing plaudiats. 

Plandit (plodit,, 6. Also 7 -ite. [Shortened 
from Puacpite.] An act of applauding; a round 
of applause; a clapping of the hands, or other 
andible expression of approval or (ners hence, 
any emphatic expression of appzuval. 

1624 Quartes Job Prop. Wk., Div. Poams f143-) 171 
Expect the Maudit, when tit Playisdone. a1 Dexnast 
Poems, Of Old Age w. 44 Trae Wisdom must our Actions 
so direct, Nat ee the last Plaudite to expect. 1795 “KR. 
Bec ‘tr. Dedchindus' Grobianus yy Happy: tho’ a!) dsslike, 
if still you find The Plaudit of your own impartial Mind. 
1838 Dickens wich. Dick. xxv, The Romeo was recaived 
with hearty plaudits, 1823 5. C. Hate Retrospect Tl. 247 
Preferring the neisy plaudits of the pit and gallery to the 
silent... approval of the cultivated few. 

Hence Plaudit v. ‘vare), also 7 -ite, to appland. 

3640 Youn Union tion, Commend, Verses, We that has 
Wit To flash a line, and friends to plandite Say weare 
the Laurell. 19% H. Sureunre in Werlm. Gar. 22 Mar. 
2/3 The world should hear my wong, And warlike men ard 
striplings Should plauzit high and long. 

Plaudite (pliditz). Als 6 plaudetie -ytie, 
6-7 citle, -ity. (i L. plaudité applaud (ye)! 2 pl. 
imperative of plaudére to applaud; ihe customary 
appeal for applause made by Roman actors at the 
end of a play. The ending was early confounded 
with that of sbs. in -rrr; later the final -e became 
mute, giving rise to PLacwtr.) 

1. An appeal for applause at the conclosion of a 
play or other performance. (Now only as Latin.) 

3567 Ueaw fforace, Art of Poetry Av, when the 
Epi is dom: we may aoe franke ne ise the 
plandite stryke ovr plausibic aweni=. + Hotu.xp 
Sueton. te stieraed with all this finall conclusion, for a 
Plastite,..Now dap your bands and all with joy resound 
asbout. 188 Sacrimouse 7. (nglerant xxvi. fy Aibeaue 
toilt in a mausoleum, and pantomime airs and the ‘ plag- 
dite heard amid the awful silence of the grave. ~ 

+2. ¢ranif. A round of applause. O67. (Now 


Pracpir.) 


PLAUDITOR. 


{The request put for the thing requested: ch fo grant a 
petition, request, ete.) 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-Lk, (Camden) 129 A Plaudite and 
Deo Gratias for so happy an enente, And then to borrowe 
a nappe, I shalbe contente. 1875 Gazer Gurton v. ii, For 
Gammer Gurtons nedle sake, let vs haue a plaudytie. 
16az 1. M. Yo Mem. Shaks. in S.'s Wks. That's but an 
Exit of Mortalitie; This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. 
ijtt STEELE Sfect, No. 248 ps5 The House passed bis 
Account with a Plaudite. 

Plau-ditor. rave". [irreg, f. Puacbir + -or, 
or f. L. plaudéve to applaud (p/audit- being erron, 
taken as ppl. stem) + -on; cf. auditor.) Onc 
who applauds. So Plau-ditory a,, applauding, 
applausive, laudatory. 

1813 Cotertpce Lett. 11.604 No dramatic author ever had 
so large a number of unsolicited, unknown, yet prede- 
termined plauditors in the theatre, as | had. @ 1845 Ioov 
Lit. § Literad xiv, Her sister auditory All sitting round, 
with grave and learned faces, Were very plauditory. 1847 
Sin H. Tavior Poems, Heroism in Shade i, 4 thousand 
Journals teem with good report And plauditory paragraph. 

Plaunche, Plauncher(e, -ourje, obs. ff. 
Poaxcu, Piancuer, Plaunflet, obs. erron. f. 
Pameuter. Plaunke, obs. f. Prank. 

+Plause. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plaus-us (2t- stem), 
vbl. sb. f. A/asdJre to appland.] Applause. 

c1sgo tre Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 188 So 
desyrus was he to prowle after vaine plause and congratu. 
Jation. a266z Hivuin Laud i. 396 To gain to themselves 
the popular plause of meckaess and mildness. 


Plausibility (plzibiliti). [f. 1. pzastbitts 
(see PLAUSIBLE) + -ITY. So F, plausibilité(1723).] 
The quality of being plausible. 

+1. Readiness to applaud or approve. Oés. 

1598 Hakiuyt Hoy. I. 287 He..was conducted through the 
Citie of London with great admiration and plausibilitie of 
the people running plentifully on all sides 1644 Bunwer 
Chiroz. 106 Although the ancient Oratours received this 
token of approbation fram the hands of their auditors yet 


they never exhibited upon any occasion such Manuall plansi- 


bilitie to the peo; ile, : 

+2. The quality of deserving applause or approval ; 
agreeableness of manner or behaviour, affability; 
with A/, an instance of this, something worthy of 
applause; a praiseworthy quality or trait, an agree- 
able or courteous act. (Cf. Prausiper a. 2.) Obs, 

1596 Nasne Saffron-Wakten Wks. (Grosart) IL. 
What's the saluation of Dauid Gorge? A Nullitie... 
What the plausibilitie of Martin? A Noullitie. 1612 
Srevo flist. Gt Brit, vt. xxiii. 113 Hoping by such his 
pe bty and indulgences to purchase to himselfe their 

est concurrence for the obtaining of the Empire. 167 
Vaucuan Life & Death Jackson in F's Wks. (1844) 1. 
p- aly, {He] carried on his dignity with that justice, modesty, 
lntegrity, fidelity, and other gracious plausibilities, that in 
a place of trust he contented those whom he could not satisfy. 
1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus Pref., He must study the leu 
plausibilities, and accomodate the humour of the Many. 

8. Asa quality of an argument, statement, or the 
like: Seeming worthiness of acceptance ; appear- 
ance of reasonableness; speciousness. 

1649 Mitton Erkon. 100 Using the plausibility of large and 
indefinite words to defend himself. a1745 Swiet (J.), ‘The 
last excuse .. was allowed indeed 10 have more plausibility, 
but less truth. 1748 Hartey Olserv. Man uit 72 The 
Circumstances which gave some Plausibility to the Fiction, 
1824 L. Murnay Lng. Gran, (ed. 5) 1.174 The analogy of 
other languages..gives plausibility to the conjecture. 1830 
Lyece Princ. Geol. 1. 39 He had the art to throw an air of 
plausibility over the most improbable parts of his theory, 

b. (with f/.) An instance of this; a plausible 
argument, statement, or the like. 

1660 Jen. Tavtor Duct. Dudbit. 1 ii, Nothing but a heap 
of probable inducements, plausibilities, and witty entertain. 
ments. 1881 Moarey Cobden xiv. (1902) 50/1 Political 
plausibilities will reconcile men to everything, save the de- 
privation of their property. ; i 

c, Asa quality of a person : Capacity of putting 
forward plausible statements; fair-spokenness. 

1754 Fietowne You, Wild um. iii, A certain plausibility in 
hig voice and behaviour would have deceived aa. 1856 
Frovoe fist, Eng. (1858) IL. vii. 233 His plausibility long 
enabled bim to explain away his conduct. 

+ Plau'sibilize, wv, Ods. rare", In 7 plau- 
siblelize. [f. next + -1zE.] ¢rans. To render 
‘plausible’ or acceptable; to ingratiate. 

. 1655 Fuccer Ch, Hist. 1. iv. 87 By erecting and endow- 
ing of Religious Houses; so to plausiblelize himself, espe- 
cially among the Clergy. 

Plausible (plg-zib'l), a. (sb.) Also 6 -able, 
-eble, -yble, Sc. plausabill, plawsable, 6-7 
plaucible, plawsible. [ad. L. p/ausibilts deserv- 
ing applause, acceptable, f. p/aus-, ppl. stem of 
plaudéve to applaud: see PLaup vw and -IBLE. 
Cf VF. plausible (1552).] 

+1. Deserving of applause or approval; praise- 
worthy, laudable, commendable. Oés. 

161 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. m1, 216 To me it should not 
be very laborsom, and yet very plausible to bewray to their 
great shame those thiags that thei haue heretofore bosted 
vpon as mysteries, 159a G, Harvey Four Lett, iii, Wks, 
(Grea I. 185 ‘he plausible examples of. .diuers such ver- 
tuous Romanes,and sundry excelleat Greekes, atte Hest. 
purey tr. St. Artbrose t. 106 Those exercises which the: 
thinke more plausible. agxx Suarress. Charac, (1737) II. 
un. ii. gor Is there a fair and plausible Eathusiasm, a reason- 
able Extasy and Transport allow'd to other Subjects? 

+2. Such as to be received with favour; accept- 


972 


able, agreeable, pleasing, gratifying; winning 
public approval, generally acceptable, popular. 
06s. (Common in late 16th and 17th c.) 

1541 PAYNEL Cafiline viii.13b, Nothynge was so plausyble 
to the people as perswasion agaynst the lawe Agraria. 
1605 Stow Anz. 1426 This change was very plawsible or 


i 
| 
| 


well pleasing to the Nobility and Gentrye. 1730 in Swift's: 


Lett. (1768) 1V. 249 Which. .you will allow to be a desperate 
crisis under any party of the most plausible denomination. 
1828 D'Isaacui Chas. /, 1. iii, 30 An invective against 
royal pedantry would always be plausible, 

+b. Of persons, or their manners, etc.: Affable, 
agreeable, ingratiating, winning. Os. (Cf. 3b.) 

3577-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11.667 ‘he said souirteis 
requirit the saidis officiaris with plausabill wordis to desist. 
1624 Hevwooo Gunaré. 1. 102 His aspect more plaucible 
and his countenance more amiable than the former. 1633 
By. Haut dard Fexts, N. 7. 20 Vhe Sonne of Maa came 
in a kinde, affable, and plausible manner. @ 1704 ‘I. Brown 
Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 87 A plausible poetaster. 
1841 Lytton V4.4 Jforn. 1. ii, Robert, you are a careful, 
sober, plausible maa, 

3. Ilaving an appearance or show of truth, reason- 
ableness, or worth; apparently acceptable or 
trustworthy (but often with implication of mere 
appearance) ; fair-seeming, specious. (Chiefly of 
arguments or statements.) 

1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 369 Undir pretence of 
that plausabill argument to draw eftir thame a large tale of 
ignorant personis. 1588 757d, 1V, 281 ‘The narrative .. hes 
ane plawsable face to cullour the... pretendit forine thairof. 
1682 Dayorn JV/edad 111 A ‘Tempting Doctrine, plausible 
and new. 1911 Avorson Sfect. No. go 27 They told me 
such a plaustble Story, that I laughed at their Contrivance, 
1838 ‘ViuriwaLe Greece LV. xxxii. 259 According even to 
the avowed doctrines of Protagoras and Gorgias, ao truth 
could claim any higher value thaa that of a plausible 
opinion. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-6h. Geol. ii. 48 Little aided 
by conjecture, however plausible. 

b. Of persons: Characterized by presenting 
specious argumenis, etc. ; fair-spoken (with impli- 
cation of deceit), 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 29 So is it with the 
Plausible. By dint of strenuously pretending to he good, 
wise, or zealous, they contract almost the form and pressure 
of virtue and wisdom. 1860 EMrxson Comd. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) I], 327 A swindler .., then a quack, then a 
sinooth, plausible gentleman, 1875 A. R, Hope Schoolboy 
friends 221 He was a plausible, cunniag kind of fellow. 


+4. In active sense: Expressive of applause or 


approbation; plausive, applansive. Ods. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer ix, Evjb, Now I wyll haste 
to declare of what vertue & strength the true and Christen 
prayer is, yt men. may wt y* more plausible & ioyful mindes 
delyght in it. 167 [see PLavoire 1]. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xxx1x, 1. 881 For a while there was a plausible noise heard 
among them as they approucd bis words. 1622 C. Fitz. 
Gerray £éisha 1 A plausible Acclamation, The Chariot of 
Israel, and the Horse-men thereof. } 

B. absol. or as sé. That which is plausible; a 


plausible argument or statement. 

1654 WititLock Zootomia 162 Having ensnared the silly 
vulgar, by the dazle of their fame, (in some plausible or 
other). 1670 Moral State Eng. 101 To discourse or argue 
plausibles. 1833 CantyLe Jfisc., Diderot (1857) 11. 226 
The plausiblest Plausible on record. 

C. Comb, as plausible-looking. 

1841 Lever C, O'Malley xev, With a very plausible- 
looking tray. 

Plawsibleness. Now rare. [f. prec. + -nEss.] 
The quality of being plausible ; plausibility, 

1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence, Andria 1, b (1629) 9 Nowa 
dayes, plausiblenesse gaines friends, and truth gets foes. 
1681 ‘Vestry Alem. itt. Wks. 1731 1. 350 The Generality 
of the House of Commons were carried... with the Plausible- 
ness of the Thing. 1705 S. Crarxe Dem. Being God ix. 139 
It might have Objected with much more Plausibleness, that 
the Supreme Cause cannot be Free, 

Plausibly (pldzibli), adv. [fas prec. +-Ly 2, 
In a plausible manner, 

+1. With applause ; eppromnaly, Obs. 

1581 Motcaster Positrons xii. (1887) 240 His iudgement is 
so often, and so plausibly vouched by the curteouse maister 
Askam., 1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1854 The Romans plausibly 
did give consent To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 1646 
Sia T. Browne Pend. Ep. v. xxi, 272 We hope they wil 
plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our mis. 
conjectures, 

+2. a. So as to deserve applause, commendably. 
b. So as to win approval ; acceptably, agreeably ; 
affably. Ods. 

1612 Br. Hatt Contenspl., O. Tit. iv, Who can hope to 
lige plausibly and securely among so many Cains? 1631-2 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 253 f you preach for 
applause plausibly there is temporall punishment to be 
inflicted on you heere. 3165: Houses Leviath. u. XXX. 
179 Having the Faculty of discoursing readily, and plausibly, 

3, With an appearance of truth or trustworthiness; 
in a way that seems true or right; with fair show; 
speciously. oe 

1648 Hunting of Fox 37 They might more plausibly induce 
the common Besgle +.to come down to Whitehall, 1789 
Betsuam £ss, 1. iii, 48 Mr. Hume.. plausibly apologizes 
for Charles 1. 1846 twas. Gore Fxg, Char, (1852) 26 In 
England, you may do what you like, provided you do it 
plausibly. Cant your way through life, with the seven 
deadly sins in your train. 1884 Duncxtev ia Manch. Exam. 


; 26 May 6/1 The objection might be urged more plausibly 


if the question, .were now heard of for the first time. 
Plausive (pli'siv), 2. Now rare. [f. L. plaus-, 
ppl. stem of p/audére (see PLAUD v.) + -1VE.] 


PLAY. 


1. Having the quality of applauding; expressive 
of approval by or as by applause; applausive. 

1600 Hevwoon // you know not me Wks. 1874 1. 202 Those 
plausiue shouts, whieh giue you entertaine. 1621 Bratu- 
watt Nat. Enbassie (1877) 7 When Pandora had inade this 

lausine Oration. 1753 L. M. Accomplished Woman 11. 4 
They who have a good voice sing where there is an echo, 
with a better grace, because the plausive sound makes them 
more sprightly. 1819 Worpsw. d/adéham Cove 8 No mightier 
work had gained the plausive sinile Of all-beholding Phoe- 
bus! 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Work & Days Wks. 
(Bahn) 111. 69 The young graduate .. would .. find the air 
faintly echoiag with plausive academic thuaders. 

2. a. =PLAUSIBLE I or 2. Oés. 

1601 Suns. Ad's Well t. ii. 53 His plausiue words He 
seatter‘d not in eares, but grafted them To grow there and 
to beare. 160a — Ham, 1. iv. 30 By some habit, that too 
much o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners. 

+b. = PLAUSIBLE 3. Obs. 

1601 Suaks. Ad's Well wv. i, 29 What shall 1 say I haue 
done? It must bee a very plausive inuention that carries it, 
1767 Antig. in Ann. Keg. 145/1 The plausive arguments of 
false reasoners. 1820 R. Pouwnetn fatrod. Lavington's 
Enthus. Meth. & Papists Cj, All this under the plausive 
pretext of Toleration. 

Plaustral (plo'stral), @. rare. [f. Liplaustr-um 
wagon + -AL.] Pertaining to a cart or wagon. 

1762 Gotpsm. Cit, W. Ixxxv1, Whether the grand jury, 
in cuuncil assembled, had gloriously combined to encourage 
pousral merit, I cannot take upon ine to determine, 1885 

vskin Pleas. Eng. 138 The carter..is convinced of the 
truth of a plaustral catastrophe at first incredible to him. 

+Plau'strary. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plausirarius 
belonging to a wagon, as sb. a wagoner; f. plau- 
sty-umt Wagon: sec-Axy.] A carter, a wagoner. 

1592 R. D. ffypucrotomachia 56b, These two Nymphes 
plaustraries, did take them downe [the contents of the ‘re- 
positorie or cupbord on wheels '] and deliver them..to the 
wayters. /érd., The first Table beeing chaunged, euerie 
thing was brought backe agayne to the plaustraries. 

Place (plotain), a. fad. L. Plactinus of 
or belonging to Plautus.] Pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or in the style of the Roman comic poet 


Vlautus (died B, 0. 184). 

1881 Atheneum 5 Feb, 199/3 The ‘ Miles ’..contains nuch 
critical matter, not to spez 4 of the Plautine verses which the 
author bas included in his preface. 1882 A. S. Witkixs ia 
Encyel. Brit. XVW. 330/2 it is needless to dwell further 
upon the details of Pieitine scansion. 

Plaw, plawe, obs. forms of PLay. 

Plawncher, obs, forin of PLaNcuER sd. 

Play (ple), sd. Forms: a. 1 plega, Angel. 
pleza, 3 pleje, pleje, pleay, pleize, 3-7 pley, 
4 pleife, 4-5 pleye; 4 plai, 5-7 playe, 6 plaie, 
4-play. 8. 1 Afere. plaza, 3 plaje, plahe, 3-7 
plawe, 4plau, 5 plaw. +. 3 pleoi, pleowe, ploje, 
plohe. [OE. plega ( plaza, flaga), wk. sb. from 
root of pleg(e)an, -éan, plagian, plagian to PLay, 
q-y. As in the verb, the phonology is difficult; 
the OE, forms vary in the vowel: the usual WSax. 
plega and Anglian f/aa have given the mod. f/ay ; 
the Anglian J/aga gave ME. plahe, flawe, and plan, 
The 13th c. y forms appear to mix the two types 


pleo)ze and plawe.] 
I. Exercise, brisk or free movement or action. 

+1. Of living beings: Active bodily exercise ; 
brisk and vigorous action of the body or limbs, as 
in fencing, dancing, leaping, swimming, clapping 
of the hands. Ods. or merged in other senses. 

¢7ag Corpus Gloss. 1477 Palestra, plaeza, a goo CynewuLr 
Crist 743 Pa weard burgwarumn, eadgum, ece gefea Apelinges 
pleza. a rove Guthlac 1334 Lagu-mearg snyrede gehlasted 
to hyde, pat se hiern-fiota zfter sund-plegan sond-lond 
Bespearn. arooo Cxdmion's Gen, 1989 Per wes heard 
plega, welgara wrixl, wigcyrm micel, hlud hildeswez. ¢10g0 
0. ® Chron. an. 1004 (MSS, C. & D.) pet hi neefre wyrsan 
hand plegan on Angel cynne ne gemetton boane Ulfcytel 
him to brobte. ¢xzogo Géoss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 414/14 
Gesticulatio, plega. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 211 Clhjorea 
ceruisia forunt monasterinne..pat on is pleze, pat oder 
{sic] drinch, be pridde chepinge, be ferde chirche. | fbid., At 
pleze he telded be grune of idelnesse, for al hit is idel pat 
me at pleje bihalt. bit and shonkes and fet oppied, wombe 
gossbied. a1290 St Eustace 280 in Horstm, Adtengl. Leg. 
(1881) 217 Pere nes non at pare plawe Wip sheld and spere 
out i-drawe Pat boere dunt atstode. ' 

b. The gestures made by cock birds to attract 


the hens. 

1875 ‘Stonenence * Brit. Sports t.t.iv. §1. 72 The ‘play’ 
of the capercaillie is very remarkable; it is confined to the 
oales, who indulge ia it in order to astonish and excite 
tbe hens. ‘ co 

ce. The action of lightly and briskly wielding or 
plying (as a weapon in a contest). Also in com- 


binations, as duckler-play, sword-play. : 

Beowulf 2039 OS Sut hie forleddan to Sam lindplegan 
swese gesidas. c8g0 Kentish Gloss, Litera tuta [tua] 
pelta, Zefria Sine plegscelda. a 1000 Waldere 13 Dy ic de 
gesawe at dam sweordplegan .. wiz forbugan odde on 
weal fleon. 1670 Staryiton Fuvenad 48 [see Sworp-play} 
1839 Loncr. Black Knigh¢ ii, 1a the play of spears, Fell 
all the cavaliers. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. vii, Some 
of the sword play being very skilful. 1899 E. J. Carman 
Drama Two Lives, Frr-tree 78, 1 thrust him to earth, and 
he lay there, For all his boasted play. 1g01 Daily Chron. 
21 Oct. 8/6 The latter's play being very correct, and his 
parries both neat and effective. ; ; ‘ 

2. Of physical things: Rapid, brisk, or light 
movement, usually alternating or fitful; elusive 


PLAY. 


change or transition (of light or colour); light 
motion about or impact upon something, 

@ 1628 F, Grevit A/ustapha Chorus ii. Wks. (1633) 116 A 

play of Sunne-motes from imans small World come. 1801 
Estey Thataba vu viii, Alternate light and darkness, like 
the play Of sunbeams on the warrior’s burnish'd arms. 1805 
W. Saunoers Jin, Waters 494 This operation always 
admits the play of air upon the feverish body. 1850 Bryant 
Sav-Lilé Poet. Wks. (1903) 370 The saw, with restless play, 
Was cleaving through a fir-tree Its long and steady way. 
1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 13 Iridescent play of 
colours, @1878 Six G. G. Scotr Leet. Archié. (1879) 1. 
224 This gives..great play of light and shade. 

b. Short for play of light or colour (as above). 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. fudia & P.214 You may set it upon 
full scraped Ivory, which graceth the Play of the Stone. 
1825 J. Re ioiaex Operat, Mechanic 715 ‘The intention of 
foils Is cither tu increase the lustre or play of the stones, or 
more generally improve the colour, by giving an additional 
force to the tinge. /éfd. 716 ‘Tostones or pastes, that have 
some share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance. 

+3. (In form flaw.) A boiling up, ebullition. O4s. 

€1440 Promp, arv. 403/2 Plaw, or plawynge, budticto, 
ebudlicio. xy6or Moriaxn Péiny xiv. xvii, Boile them al 
together at a soft fire, until they have had ten plawes or 
walmes. ; ape . 

4. fig. and gen. Action, activity, operation, 
working: often implying the ideas of rapid move- 
ment or change, variety, etc. (Now almost always of 
abstract things, as feeling, fancy, thought, etc.; 
formerly of persons.) 

1599 Suaks. /fen Fy iv. viii 114 Without stratagem, But 
in plaine shock, and enen play of Battaile. 1649 J. Hinut- 
stone] tr. BeAmen's Epist. vi. § 44 God hath madeall things 
in his Divine pley or operation out of his Spiration. 1800 
tr. Lagrange's Chent. 1, 312 There will be a play of double 
affinity, aaa double Sees mponhan will take place. 1837 
Disaagct Venetia at. ii, ‘What enchanting play of fancy 
which had once characterized her. 1874 L. Sreruen //ours 
in Library (1892) 1. vi. 232 ‘The play of evil passions gives 
infinite subjects for dramatic interests. 1895 Jowett //alo 
(ed. 2) 1. p. xviii, ‘he lively play of fancy. 

b. Phr. + /x play: actively engaved or employed; 
so ont of play, unoccupied, out of employment or 
office (0d5.). Ln ful? play: in full action or opera- 
tion, acting with its full force. 

1661 Perys Diary 2 Sept., There are endeavours to get 
my Lord out of play at sea. 1669 /éfd. 26 Jan., My Lord 
Privy Seale, whom I never before knew to be in so much 
play, as to be of the Cabinet. 1719 Swirt 7'¢ Fug. Clergy- 
san Wks. 1755 11. 1. 19 Men ae were impatient of being 
out of play, have been forced to..reconcile their former 
tenets with every new system of administration. 1844 ALB. 
Sautu ddv, Afr. Ledbury xviii, The usual bustle was in full 
play. 2878 Lytton Coming Kace v, There was a huge 
engine in the wall which was in full play. 

c. To hold or keep (a person, etc.) 22 play (orig. 
to hold ox keep (a person) play); to keep exercised, 
occupied, or engaged ; to give (a person) some- 
thing to do (usually in the way of self-defence or 
delay, as in a contest). Also, to keep (something) 
in exercise or practice (quot. 1809). 

a1548 Hatt Chron. ffen. Viti 37b, The Capitayn.. 
rayed God that the Kynge of Scottes woulde come wyth 
ys puyssaunce, for he woulde kepe hym playe tyll the 
tyme that the Kynge of Englande came onte of Fraunce. 
1s82 Munoav Eng. Rou. Life 10 They must war within, 
while other holds them playe with out. 1600 Hloutaxp Airy 
xxvu, xlvi, 662 [He] had by all the devises and policies of 
warre, mocked him and kept him play. c1645 T. Tuciin 
Siege of Carliste (1840) 12 Forest was the only man who held 
the Cavalliers in play. 1648 Gace MVest fra. 30 To over- 
come them, or else to hold ken play. 1714 Swier Pres. St, 
Affairs Wks, 1755 Il. 1. 207 A struggling faction kept them 
continually in play. 1809 Matuin Gil Blas v. i.» 7 To 
keep my devotion and my wind in play by the rehearsal of 
an anthem or two. 1842 Macautay Lays, /oratins xxix, 
I, with two more to help me, Wil) hold the foe in play. 
1851 J. Ricuaroson in /arger's Mag. Jan. 234/2 Nothing 
that we have fallen in with. could hold her play. 

Gd. To come into (+ in) play: to come into action 
or operation, become active (formerly of persons: 
cf. b). So fo éring or call into play: to begin to 
exercise, bring into action, make active. 

1650 Wetoon Cré, Fas. f 41 Salisbury liking not that any 
of Essex his faction should come into play. 169x Locke 
Lower, interest Wks. 1727 11. 54 Today your new Coin 
comes in play, which is 5 per Cent. lighter. 1706 Baysarp 
in Sir i. Floyer Hot 4 Cold Bath. u. 336 A Distemper 
in England almost worn out, but now it hegins to come 
in Play again, 1799 Hax. More Fem, dit. (ed. 4) 1. 
115 Those societies in which their kind of talents are not 
likely to be brought into play. 1842 A. Compe PAysiod, 
Digestion (ed. 4) 124 The muscular fibres of the stomach ., 
next come into play, 1865 M. Arnocp ss, in Crif, ii. 81 
The intelligence and judgment of Mr. Ruskin. .are brought 
into play. 1874 Carrenter Ment, Phys. 1. i. § 3 The 
reaction of his brain upon the impressions which called it 
into play. ; : 

@. 7o make play: in Racing and Hunting, to 
exercise pursuers or followers; in Pugilrsm, to 
deliver blows actively or with effect; hence gev. 
to act effectively, produce an effect; to hasten or 
hurry on. (In quots. 1813, 188g, to keep an adver- 
sary engaged: ef. ¢.) 

1799 E. Du Bois Prece Family Biog. 1.152 A pause 
having succeeded. .Mr. Burley thought it a fit time (in the 
jockey-term)to make his play. 1808 Sporting Mag. XXX! 1. 
76 Gully made play, and planted two other blows on his 
adversary’s head. 1809 /éid. XXXII. 89 The fox .. made 
play towards Mr. Thellusson’s. 31813 /bid. XLII. 243 A 
young bull of great ganie, made play for no less than nine. 
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and-twenty dogs. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. )xxviii, But Ini 
too late, and therefore must inake play. 1857 Hucnes font 
Brown u.v, There he goes in, making play with both hands. 
1883 Scotsman 11 July 10/1 Fomenoy made play to the 
distance, where the favourite took the lead. 1889 Doyte 
Micah Clarke 75, 1 trust that the Duke will muster every 
man he can, and make play until the royal forces come up, 

5. Free or unimpeded movement (usually from or 
about a fixed point); the proper motion of a piece 
of mechanism, or a part of the living body. 

1653 Watton slugder ii, 53 Give him [the chub] play 
enough before you offer to take him out of the water. 1733 
Tutt Horse-docing usb. xxii. 326 Now the Distance 
between these two Marks, is the Measure..of the Tongue's 
Play at the place of pressure. 1778 Jounxson in due. 
D'Arblay’s Diary Auz., Such a. restless, fatiguing play 
of the muscles. 1794 Algging § Seamanship 11. 270 The 
great length..is an obstacle to the play of therudder, 1856 
aAyvroun Bothweld u. vii, And felt once more ‘The pulse's 
stirring play. 1897 Pad! Madi Jag. Muy. 526 The girl. 
was au arch, ogling person, with..a great play of shoulders, 

b. Freedom or room for movement; the space 
in or through which anything (esp. a picce of 
mechanism) can or does move. 

1659 Leak H aderwés. 18 Thetwo liuckets. dhaveabout three 
feet play, rising and falling. 1703 Moxon JMecd. Evere. 30 
Square Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with an casie 
Play. 1793 Wexseune in 2A. rans. LXXXE 217 The 
shake, or play, of the screw is less than 3-tenths of a division, 
1858 G. Macponatp Péautastes (1878) I. xxi 1g2 ‘The 
overlappings in the lower part [of the armour] had more 
play eis necessary, 1850 Mere, Marine Vag. VIL 113 
‘Taking care to allow at least an inch of play. 1876 J. Rosi: 
Compl, Pract. Machinist xix. 339 Suppose, for instance, 
there was even a trifling amount of play in the cecentiic or 
any of the bolts. i 

e. fg. and ger. Free action; freedom, oppor- 
tunity, or room for action; scope for activity. 

164r Mitton Aeforne uw. Wks. 1851 IL). 37 Vet to give 
them play front, and reare, it shall be my task to prove that 
Episcopacy..is not only not agreeable, but tending to the 
destruction of Monarchy. 1721 Apvison Sfect. No. 160 2 9 
They..form themselves altogether upon Models, without 
giving the full Play to their own natural Part. 1787 Jj. 
Whivaker Wary 0. of Scots Uind. 1.1.8 3.24 Those scenes 
+ Where he might have a play for his activity in cuoning. 
1837 Sir W. Masivion J/etapé. aliv. (1870) NH. 477 All 
pleasure, thus, arises from the free play of our facalties 
and capacities. 1857 Buckhe Ciridization 1. viii. 543 Their 
comprehensive minds would, in that state of society, have 
found no play. 1888 Baye fazer, Contac. 1. ii. 325 To 
allow the fullest play to the Sentiment of State inde- 
pendence. . 

ILI. Exercise or action for amusement or diver- 
sion; and derived uses. 

6. Exercise or action by way of recreation; amuse- 
ment, diversion, sport, frolic. (In early use some- 
limes in bad sense: Vicious or profligate indulgence, 
revelling.) 4¢ play, engaged in playing. 

c 1200 7'rin, Coll, Hon. 55 Vte we..al bese. .dazes forleten 
Dlisfulle songes, and ple3e, and leden cleuliche ure lif. 13.. 
£.E. Altit, P. B. 1502 Iu be poynt of her play he poruayes 
amynde. @s1g00 /'istitd a Susan 53 Whon peos perlous 
prestes perceyued hire play. a@rqso Ant. ade da Tour 
(1868) 155 That is my play and my gladnesse to be ahoute 
hym, and forto do hym sernice unto fis ease and plesaunce. 
1523 Firznurs, //esd, § 153 It is convenient for euery man.. 
to haue playe & game aeeurdynge to his degre. 1562 Row- 
wotuum Cheasés Aj, Most men are geuen rather tu play 
then to studye, 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1. go4 A Tiger, who by 
chance hath spi'd In some Purlien two gentle Pawnes at play. 
17t2 Arsutunot John Budd 1. iii, John naturally loved 
rough play. 18x8 Byron CA. //ar. 1v, exli, But where his 
rude hut by the Danube lay There were his young barbarians 
all at play, There was their Dacian mother. /roverd, All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

B. 61430 f/ynns Virg. 111 Ceesse, & seie to hir no sawe 
To make hir fur to synne assent, Ne please hir not with no 
nyce plawe, But kepe weel cristis comaundement. 

y- ¢1205 Lay. 20844 Pan voxe penne he bid baldest..& 
hafed his fulle ploge fe mys pleay] & fu3eles ino3e. 

tb. Enjoyment, pleasure, joy, delight; a source 
of delight. Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 92 Hi nemep and usep pe lostes ulessliche 
and be plezes fet be pe vif wyttes comepb. 1362 Lanct. 
P. PLA, xu. go Pat pi play be plentevous in paradys with 
aungelys. ¢ 1460 fowneley Alyst. xvi. 363 Alas! and walo. 
way! my child that was me Jefe! My luf, my blood, my 
play, that neuer dyd man grefe! 103 Dunsar Shistde 
&§ Nose 181 Our peax, our play, our plane felicite. 

8. ¢1400 Laud Troy-bk. 15358 Achilles than & his flelawe 
Rode so forth with mochel plawe. “ 

c. Amorous disport; dalliance; sexual indul- 
gence. Now rare or Obs. 

axo00 Niddles xxi. 28 (Gr.) Ic wid bryde ne mot hamed 
habban, ac me bas hyhtplegan geno wymed. c1go0 Row. 
Kose 4876 The pley of love, for-ofte seke. a 1425 Cursor J, 
9247 (Irin.) Mathan gat Iacob in pleye, lacob loseph sop to 
seye. 3865 Raxpoten in Tytler A7isé, Scot. (1864) 111. 215 
He knoweth himself that he hath a partaker in play and 
game with him. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1x. 1045 Till dewie 
sleep Oppress'd them, wearied with thir amorous play. 

8. €1250 Gen. § £2. 537 Wapmen bi-gunnen quad mester, 
hi-twen hem-seluen hun-wreste plage. 

7. Jest, fun, sport (as opp. to earnest); trifling, 
Often in phy. 2 play. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 2816 Bot al pat loth to paim can sai, 
Pam thoght it was not bot in plai. ¢1386 CHavcer 
Clerk's 7.974 Grisilde quod he as it were in his pley, How 
liketh thee my wyf and hire beautee? ex Lype. Assent. 
bly af Gods 1662 Chaunge from ernest in to mery play. 
1goo-20 Dunsar Foes xxxili. 27 To sum man thair it was 
no play The preving of his sciens. 1513 More Rich. £72 
(1883) 60 The king .. made her answer part in emest, 
oart in play merely. 1613 Purcuas Pilzrisuage (1614) 367, 
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I desire not sacrifices and inwards, these are plaies. Mod. 
Don't be offended ; I only said it in play. (More commonly 
éu funy 

8. 1300 Cursor WW. 18107 (Cott.) Hell and ded..O pair 
pride thoght pam litel plau And gaf a cri wit mikel au. 
c1320 Sir Listy. 3101 Aski sche wil in plawe, And say pou 
comest fro ine 1325 Spec. Gy War. 15 If pu louest 
nore worldes god Pun god him-sel[e] in pi mod, Pu shalt hit 
tinde an yuel piawe. 

b. fay of words: a playing or trifling with 
words; the use of words merely or mainly for the 
purpose of producing a rhetorical or fantastic effect. 
lay on or upon words: a »portive use of words sv 
as to convey a double meaning, or produce a fau- 
tastic oc humorous effect by similarity of sound 
with difference of meaning; a pun. See also 
WoRD-PLAY. 

1739 Meme Ain, Ved. (1874) 1. u. fi. 3390 To confess, that 
human reason is nothing bata play of words, 1798 Frertar 
Allustr, Sterne, ce. Genins 278, Leannot suspect su excellent 
# poet as Buchanan, of any intemional play on the words 
ingenium and genius, 1810 D. Sirwart Philos. Ess. 
iii, 123) A childish play upon words, quite fureign tu 
the point at issue. 1850 Konekison der. Ser ute in. 
arg Tt was.. no mere play of words which induced the 
wpostle 10 bring these two things [fuluess of the Spirit and 
fulness of wine, Eph. vy. 15)together. 1871 Freeman .Verw, 
Cong. WW. xvii. 174 Toa Latin or French speaker the name 
of Urse might have suggested an easy play upon words. 
3881 Jownar Auge. FE. Introd. cg ‘The Speeches of Thucy- 
dides everywhere exhibit the antitheses, ue climaxes, the 
plays of words..of the rhetorician, 

8. (with £4) A particular amusement or diver- 
sion; a game, a sport. Now rare or Obs. 

ajo Kfpinal Gloss. 577 Ludi litterarié, stacbplezan 
971 blick?. Hort. gg evra bliss & heota plegan waron 
awide Senitsume. 13.. Gay Wari. A) Gre He pat best 
dop bat day, Per he schal winne pat play. 13... Cursor Ve 
23146 (Cott.) Caroles, iolites, and plaies, o1rg0a Matavev. 
(1839) iit, 17° For joustyuges, or for other pleyrs and 
desportes, 1533 Lan Berxnrs ¢from lili, 178, 1 shall 
cuuse thee to be assayed at ye playe of the chesse. a 1833 
— Gold. Bee Me Aured. (1546) Cvij by Dyners persounes 
were assembled in the tiygh mountayne Olimpius, to cele- 
brite the playes, 188 Suans, £2, 2.2. tv. iii, 78 Allhid, 
all hid, au old infam play. 1659 D. Prin Japrov. of Sea 
408 When the Sea was calm, they were at their sports and 
playes, 1728 V. Suniinan Persins iii. (1739) 44 ‘Vhe Boys 
had a Play of pituhing Nuts into a narrow-mouth‘'d Vessel. 
1798 Jaxt Austin WVorthany. cll, i, She was fond of ull 
boy's plays. 1841-4 Exunson £ss., Eaxpericnce Wks. (Bolin) 
1.178 The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
Nonsense. 

B ai22§ Ley. Math. 106 Ne Inuede ha nane lihte plahen 
evs, plohen). c 12g0 Gen. Ev. 9575. Moyes cam ner and 
a3 dis plages, And dis calf, and dis ille lages. 

b, A country pleasure-fair or wake. déa/. 

1847-78 Maret, Méay...a country wake. Somerset. 
1886 Sitvenson Aiduapped xxii, Like people lifting weights 
at a country play. ; 

+9. tvansf. An act or proceeding, esp. of a 
crafty or underhand kind; manner of action, method 
of proceeding ; a Llrick, dodge, ‘game’, Obs. (exc. 
as in 12). 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 16898 Par bes an inel plai. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard ili. (Arb) 7 Muaister reynard ,. bygin to playe hi- 
olde playe lorig. Ad speedde sijn oude specl), flor he had 
caught kywaert by the throte, 1572 Satir. Hocus Reform. 
Xxx, 183 3it was the pepill puneist fur sic playis. 16. 
Locke (J.), The answerer on his side makes It his play to 
distinguish as much as he can. 1702 Lag. Theophrast. 184 
When a man has any notable defect about him, ‘tis the best 
of his play to tury the Humour, if he can turn it into a 
fashion. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. Cope 151 In case they 
keep only to their strong Pusses, which hitherto has been 
their ' Play’, a 

8. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3906 Wpe pin owe hened it ssal 
come bi moderes lnber plawe Poru ssedinge of pi broper blod 
pat bus is ybro3t of dawe. 

+b. A device of magic, a trick of conjuring, or 
the like. Oéds. 

1426 Lyvc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3803 Yiff 1 now made a newe 
pley, ffor to take the sonne away. 1450 Werdin 362 Than 
seide the mayden, that he atolile aiake yet another pley 
that nener myght faile. 

10. The carrying on or playing of a game. 

@x450 Myre 336 Bal and bares and suche play. 1550 
Christis Kirke Gri. i, Nowthir at Falkland on the grene, 
Nor Peblis at the play. 1610 Suaks. Zemp. v. i. 186 What 
is this Maid, with whom thon was't at play? 1673 Temece 
Obsery. United Prov. Wks. 1731.1..76 No Man at Play sees 
a very great Game..unexpectedly lost, but he is apt to con- 
sider, whether it could have been saved. 1736 Gray Sfadius 
1. 32 Phiegyas the long-expected play ean: 1736 in 
Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 17 The weather proving very 
rainy, they were forced to give over play. 1882 Daily Tc. 
24 June, Play was very slow,..twenty minutes being con- 
sumed in getting ten runs. 

B. 13.. Guy War. (A.) 3176 Michel y desire pi lone to 
haue. Go we togider wib game & plawe. 

b. Manner or style of playing ; skill in playing. 

1531 Evyot Gov. 1. xxvi, If fortune hrynge alwaye to one 
man iuell chaunces, whiche maketh the playe of the other 
suspected. 1773 in Waghorn Cricket Scores ee 91 The 
match of cricket,,.showing great play on both sides. 1824 
Scott St, Ronan’s xviii, Lord Ribesnecon seemed at first 
indolently careless and indifferent ahout his play. 1850 
‘Bat! Cricket. Max, 101 His ‘forward play ' is .. peculiar. 
1883 G. A. MacDonnete Chess Life-Pictures 166 Eliciting 
his opponent's hest play. a. 

c. A point in playing, a special device in a 
game. (Cf. 9.) ; 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games finpr. 4x Vf you win that 
Trick. your next Play is, lo throw out the Queen of Trumps. 
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d. in play: said of a ball, etc. = being played 
with, being used in the course of the game. So 
out of play. Wence play, transf, (in Cricket and 
Football), that part of the ground within definite 
boundaries in which the game, or the chief part of 
it, is carried on, 

1849 in* Bat ' Cric&et, Alan. (1830) 56 If the striker touch... 
the ball while in play. 74d, 60 ‘The fieldsman must return 
the ball so that it shall cross fhe piny between the wicket 
and the bowling stump. 1900 West. Gas. 12 Dec. 7/2 
Walton tried another big kick, but the ball fell in play, and 
was well returned by Strand- Jones. 

e. Phr. + Bell play (obs.), boy's play, child's 
play: applied to anything that involves very little 
trouble, or is of very little importance ; a very easy 
or trifling matter. (See Batt 56.1 21, Boys'-PLay, 
Cup sé. 18.) Formerly also with @ (see 8). 

azz Ancr. R. 184 Al nis bute ase bal pleowe [A7S. C 
ploze].  ¢ 1386, etc. [see Cito sh. 18). ¢ 1450 tr, De fsti- 
tatione Wt. xxxvii. 107 Lorde, pis is not o. days werke ner 
children pley, but, pat more is, in pis shorte worde is inclu- 
did all perfeccioun of Religiose folke. 1560 Davs tr. Sée?- 
dane's Comm, 179 ‘The persecution of thys yere was but 
a halle playe in comparison of that. 1579 Tosson Cadoin's 
Serm, Tint. 2456/1 ‘To make this allegorie, is but a boyes 
play. 1849 Macacucay //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 322 Miderly gentle. 
men who had seen service which was nochild’s play. 1850 
Scorrssy Cheever's halen. Adv v. (4859) 74 This towing 
of captured whales i» no boys play. 

+f. In the game of Beast: see quot, Oés. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester xxv. 153 They make three 
heaps, the King, the Play, and the Triolet...He that wins 
tuost tricks takes up the heap that is called the Play, 

ll. spec. The playing of a game or games for 
money or other valuable stakes; gaming, gambling. 

ar300 Floriz & Bl. 376 Zerne he wule pe hidde and preie 
Pat bu legze be cupe to pleie. @ 1580 in Sdanyhurst's 
#éaxcis, etc (Atb. 133 By losse in play men oft forget 
Thee duitye they dooe owe. 1683 Evenyn Wenz, (1857) 11. 

194 He has fost inimense suas at play, 1710 in Loud: Caz 
No. 47544 William Bradbury, Esq. ; Deputy Groom-Porter, 
will open his Honse., to Morrow.., to keep Play for alt 
Persons of Quality and Gentlemen, being the only Person 
anthorized sa to do. ae Junius Lett. i. (1820) 4 A young 
nobleman,.. rnined by play. 1845 MeCuttocn Jaxration 
ue vill, (1852) 325 During the carnival, when, from the 
excitement of the season, the eatent of play is always the 
greatest. : Aa 

12. In phrases fair play, foul play: rarely it. (in 
sense 10); usually fv. (in sense 9) action, conduct, 
dealing: see Fain a. 10c, Four a. 14b. So 
t false play, treacherous dealing (o5.). MWVhitle the 
play is good (Sc.), before the situation becomes 
serious, dangerous, or unpleasant. 

1440 Gesta Rom, Ix. 248 (Harl. MS.) Tristing .. that the 
lion wolde have J-niade a fonle pleye withe be lorde & withe 
be lady. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 84 He is good in finding 
out false play or adulterie done. a 1586 Sipney Arcadit 
u. (1590) 182 b, To prenent any fonle play that might be 
offered vnto me. 1595, ete. [see aim @ 10c]). 1610, etc. 
(see Foun a.1gb]. 1678 BuTLeR Jed. tt. ii, 1068 We threw 
the Box and Dice away, Before y‘had lost us at fouf Play. 
1770 C. Jesxer Placid Jfan vi. iv, Sbe endeavoured .. to 

ive both sides fair play. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xxxvi, 

ome, laddie, speak while the play is good; you're too 

young to bear the burden will be Ga on you else. 1853 

vtron Aly Novel 1. xit, In strict trath, it was hardly fair 
play—it was almost swindling. 1888 Daily News 14 Feh. 
3/4 His hat and bag being missing has given rise to the 
conjecture of foul play. od. Sc. Stop now while the play 
is good; you have gone far enough. 

13. [from the notion of recreation, sense 6] Cessa- 
tion or abstinence from work; the condition of 
being idle, or not at work (as of workmen on 
strike, or out of employment); ¢he play (Sc.), 
holiday from school. 

_ Wor Suans, Ad?’s Well 1.1.23 A father... whose skill. ., had 
it stretch'd so far, wonld hane made nature immortall, and 
death should haue play for lacke of worke. 1723 Woprow 
Corr, (1843) Tt. 3 ‘There was never a schoolboy more 
desirous to have the play than [ am to have leave of this 
world. 1778 Mas. Moxtacy in Doran Lady Las? C. vii. 
(1873) 173 The doctor allowed me to ask a play for the boys, 
which made them very happy. 1826 J. Witson oct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 150 You micht hae gien him the play the day, 

I think, sir, you micht hae gien him the play, 1845 Disrarui 
Sy6il (1863) 116 When miners and colliers strike they term 
it going to play. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 20 Down 
in the black north country, where ‘play’ means being laid 
ue by sickness, 189 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 The question 
of ' play * (is) to be discussed at the next conference (which] 
will settle the question how long the cessation of work is to 
last. 1900 Staain Elsslie's Drag-net 281 It was Saiterday 
mornin'’—they get the play frae the school. 

IIL. Mimic action, dramatic performance. 

14. A mimic representation of some action or 
story, as a spectacle upon the stage, etc., a dramalic 
or theatrical performance. + Rarely without article, 
Dramatic performance, acting (quot. ¢ 1325). 

€893 K. Arrep Ores. vi. ii. § 2 Wearp eft Godes wracn 
Romanum, ba hie xt hiora theatram weron mid heora 
plegan. 1325 Poem Times Edw, ff a85 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 336 Hii ben degised as turmentours that comen 
from clerkes plei. 2380 Wvetr Wee. (1880) 429 As men 
seyen in pe pley of 30rk. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2923 Hit is 
wondur to wit of wemen ped gee -- prese vnto playes 

epull to beholde. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 12 
Tits yere beganne a gret pley from the begynnyng of the 
worlde.., that lastyd vij. dayes contynually. 1601 J. Man- 
wincuam Diary (Camden) 18 Wee had ay called Twelve 
Night. 1767 Woman of Fashion 1. 96, T went to the Play, 
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as they call it=Play, indeed! Faith, Brother, I think it 
was past a Joke. 1868 Heres Acalmahk xvii. (1876) 475 
Give me some good plays to go to, played by great players. 
1871 Mrs. H. Woop Dene Hollow xx, The tale that Master 
Jarvis told was as good as a play. ¥ . 

b. transf. A performance, proceeding, piece of 
action (in real life), 

1681 Pettie Guasso's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 172 b, The Count 
saide nothing to it, but..attended the ende of the play. 
1849 Tuackrray /endennis xiv, This little play being 
achieved, the Marquis of Steyne made. .two profound bows 
- and passed on, ae i i 

15, A literary composition in the form of dia- 
logue, adapted for performance on the stage with 
appropriate action, costume, and scenery, in imita- 
tion of real events; a dramatic piece, a drama. 

c314q0 Promp. Parv. 404/1 Pley.. pat begynnythe wythe 
myrtthe, & endythe wythe sorowe, fragedia. 1530 Parscr. 
255/2 Playe an enterlude, farce. /did., Playe of sadde 
matters, woralité, 14-3 Act 34 4 35 fen. Vil, c. 1 By 
.. balades, plaies, rimes, songes, and other phantasies, sub- 
tilly and craftely instructing his highnes people. 1602 2nd 
Pt. Return Jr. Parnassus w.v. (Ath.) 58 Few of the vni- 
nersity pen plaies well, they smefl too much of that writer 
Onid, ., and talke too much of Proserpina and luppiter. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 P2 A Scene in one of Fletcher's 
Diays. 2806 RK, Cumsertanp wens. (1807) L. 203, Thad no 
expectation of my ee being accepted. x89a Trxsyson in 
Jem, (1897) 1). 423, Lhave mt had a letter from a man who 
wants my opinion as to whether Shakespeare’s plays were 
written by Bacon. I feel inclined to write back, ‘Sir, don’t 
be a fool’. ‘ 

IV. 16. Performance on a musical instrument. 
rare, ? Obs, (Usually playing.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5514 Pere he harpede so wel pat he 
payde al the ronte... After mete po hii nolde nammore of is 
pley Hii zene him silner uor is gle, & lete him go is wey. 
¢ 1407 Lyvoc. Reson & Sens. 1762 In his lifte honde A flowte 
he helde..'Ther with lo pipe and make play, 1642 ‘lasman 
Frail. in Acc. Sew Late Voy. v. (1694) 133 The play which 
they heard was much like that of a Jews-Irump. 1755 
Jotnxson, Play, #,5,...8 Act of touching an instrunent. 

V.AUT. atirib.and Coud,, as (in senses 6-11) p/ay- 
-bell, -hole, -hour, -matter, -place, -season, -spell, 
task; + play-idle, -ruined, -wearted adjs.; (in 
senses 14 and 15) play-conceit, -fable, -folk, -gull, 
-haunter, -judger, -lover, -poet, -veader, -slory, 
-laster, -writer; play-wriling sb. and adj. ; play- 
acting, the acting of a play or plays, dramatic 
performance; play-actor, an actor of plays, a 
dramatic performer (= Actor 4, PLAYER 4); hence 
play-actorism, action or manner characteristic of 
a play-actor, theatrical or affected style or per- 
formance; play-actress, a female actor of plays 
(= Actress 2); play-bird, a lame bird used as 
a decoy for catching wild birds in a net, in con- 
nexion with a p/ay-fine and play-stick; play-bone, 
abone played with: = KnuckLe-boxe 2b; f play- 
boy, a school-boy actor; play-club (Go//), a 
wooden-headed club used in playing the ball off 
from the lee, a driver; play-debt, a debt incurred 
at play, a gaming debt ; + play-dresser, one who 
arranges plays for acting; + play-end, an end 
of a speech from a play, a ‘tag’; play-fleld, 
+ (from 14) a fieldin which a play is acted; (from 
10) a field for playing in, a playground; play- 
jobber, a writer of plays for hire; play-line, a 
line or cord attached to a play-bird (q.v.), by 
means of which it is ‘ played’ or caused to flutter 
so as to entice other birds into the net; play-map, 
a dissected map for playing with, a puzzle-map ; 
play-mare (5¢.) = HoBBY-HORSE 2; play-money, 
money won by play or gaming; play-monger, 
a dealer in, i.e. writer of, plays; play-right, the 
author’s proprielary right of performance of a 
musical or dramatic composition; play-seer, one 
who (habitually) sees plays, a playgoer; play-stick, 
a stick upon which a p/ay-bird (q. v.) is tied by a 
loose knot; play-table, a gaming-lable. See also 
PLAY-BILL, -BOOK, etc. 

1873 Symonvs Gré. Poets vii. 184 The habit of “play- 
acting ,, never wholly expired. “¢ 
p/2 Elizabeth Inchbald, beloved of playgoers in her day 

th for her play-writing and her play-acting. 1633 Prynxe 
/fistriomastix *#* vijb, If any *Play-Actors or Spectators 
thinke themselves injured hy any censure I have here past 
upon them. 1893 F. F. Moore f Forbid Banus 138 We 
are more or less play-actors, 1851 Cartyte Sterling 11. vii. 
156 Sterling's view of the Pope... doing his big *play- 
actorism_under God's earnest sky. 1867 — Kemin, (1881) 
II. 187 Our main revenue three or four @) years now was 
lectures; ..Detestable mixture of prophecy and play-actor- 
ism. 18az Cowsett Weekly Reg. 30 Mar. 773 Yo those 
daughters..he gave a late *play-actress for mother-in-law ! 
1857 W. Coritns Dead Secret 1 i, Did you ever hear that 
our mistress was a play-aetress when our master married 
her? 1878 M. Baowne Pract. Taxidermy ii, 26 An im- 
portant actor in the performance is the ‘ “playhird ', which is 
a hird braced by a peculiar knot or ‘brace’..on an arrange- 
ment called the playstick. /é¢d. 27 Directly birds appear, 
the playline is smartly pulled, which hasthe effect of jerking 
the playbird upwards, while at the same time it flutters its 
wings to regain its perch. This motion is mistaken by the 
wild birds as a natural proceeding; they accordingly alight 
around the playbird. 1630 B. Jonson Wer /a1 1, 1, Pretty 
boy! Goes he to school?.. He prates Latin, An it were a 
parrot, ora *play-boy, 18897 Chambers’ (nform. People 11. 
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{ 693/2 The *play-club is for swiping off the tee, and is further 
used throughout the green if the ball is lying fair, and the 
distance more than a full drive from the hole you are 

| approaching. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Keh. 22 This we 

| took for a *play-conceit ill transpros'd. 1714 Apoison Specl. 

No. 295 She has several * Play-debts on her Hand, which must 

be discharged very suddenly. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 

I. 241 They woud as soon now-a-days pay a tradesman’s 

bill, as a lay. deht. 1887 ee 8 Oct. 1333 Agreements 

-.they would regard as Englishmen regard play-debts. 

1601 B. Joxson Poctaster v. iii. 225 Ame. vpon the 

Statnte of 2 a ee the name of Demetrivs Fannivs, 

*play-dresser and plagiary. [Cf 1. iv. 339 One Demetrivs, 

a dresser of plaies abont the towne.] 1599 — Cynthia's Kew. 

iv. i, ee this gallant expresse himselfe..with “play-ends 

and pittifull verses. 1868 Mirman St. Pauls xi. 313 The 

indecencies of their heathenish and idolatrous ‘plablitiles. 

1568 Sannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 463 Heir begynnis the 

Proclamatioun of the Play, made be ‘Danid Lynsayis, of 

the Month, Knicht in the *Playfeild. 1883 Besant Ad in 

Garden Fair (1886) 22 This forest play-field. 1764 Foote 

Patron it. Wks. 1799 1. 354 The words the *playfolk were 

talking. 1610 //isfrvo-ns, 1. 308 Give your *play-gull a 

stool, and my lady her fool, And her Usher potatos and 

marrow. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne (Caniden) 49 It 
speakes onely of the expenses of common *play-haunters at 
publike playes and theatres, 1880 Carnecie Pract. Trap. 

8 The traps will have to be set in the runs and about the 

*play-holes (2.¢., burrows only used, as their name implies, 

for pfaying or for use during the day}, 1857 Hucurs Zou 

Brown Pref. (1871) 11 His *play-hours are occupied in 

fagging. 1899 Weston. Gaz. ae 2/1 Melodrama written 

by the most adroit aol cee of onr times, 167a Lacy 

Dumb Lady Prol., Though such things pass on those that 

sermons hear, It will not do with *play-judgers, | fear. 

1878 *Play-line [see flay-dird}. 1825 Cotrripce Aids 

ee (1848) 1. 16 Draw lines of different colours round the 

different counties ,, and then cut ont each separately, as in 
the common “play-maps that children take to pieces and 
put together. 1820 Scotr Addvt xiv, Here one fellow.. 
performed the celebrated part of the hobby-horse, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama. Note, This exhibition, 
the *play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holyday 
gambols. 1581 Sinney 4 fol. Poctrie (Arb.) 67, | hauelauished 
out too many wordes of this *play matter. 1705 VANbRUGH 

Confed. 1. iii, *Play-money. .amiongst people of oe isa 

sacred thing, and not to be profaned. 1593 G. Harvey 

Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11, 132 A professed iester, a 

Hick-scorner, a scoff-maister, a “*playmunger, an Inter- 

Inder, 1885 Aanch, Exam. 9 Apr. 5/4 A miserable poverty 

of invention on the part of the playmonger. 1781 CowPer 

Charity 538 Perhaps the man. .had no other pie for 

his wit, 1884 J. Couzorne A/icks Pasha 188 The river and 

| its banks are the play-place of the crocodile. 16a5 Bacon 

| Ess. Envy (Arb.) 512 It mast needs be, that he taketh a 

' kinde of *plaie-pleasure, in looking vpon the Fortunes of 

others. 1633 Prynne f/istriomastex (title-p.), Wherein it is 

-. evidenced .. thal the profession of *Play-poets, of Stage 

Players ; together with the penning, acting, and frequenting 

of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, infamous and misbeseeming 

Christians. 1911 Suartess. Charact. (1737) 111. 289 To do 

justice to our *play-readers, they seldom fail to humour our 

ts in this respect, 1891 Martineau in Law Times 

XC. 250/1 A musical composition, the copyright and *play- 

right of which had expired hy effluxion of time. 1696 Pod. 

Ballads (1860) 11. 55 For converts and hullys, And *play- 

ruin‘d cullys. 1923 Apbison Guard. No. 120 P 3 The day 

lies heavy upon her until the *play-season returns. 1637 

J. Rutter Cid To Rdr. (1650) 4 This age consists of such 

*Play-seers, 1861 L. L. Nowe Jcebergs 295 Allowed a 

*play-spell, perhaps a long yellow holiday. 1878 *Play- 

stick [see play-dird}, 1858 Lytton What twill he do. iti, 

' He contrived to cut up that “play-story. 1848 THackeRay 

Van. Fair \xv, The day after the meeting at the “play- 

table. 1905 A/ace. Mag. Dec. 1027 The enormous extent of 

Fox’s transactions at the play-tables is of course recorded. 

1832 [R. Catrermore) Secketl, etc. 191 Sunk to rest Like a 

*play-wearied child. 1644 Mitton Lduc, Wks, (1847) 101/1 

This would make them..perceive what despicable creatures 

our common rhimers and *playwriters be. 1766 Forpyce 

Seri. Yng. Wont, (1767) 1. iv. 355 The common herd of 

Play-writers. 1809 Mackin Gil Slas vu. xiii. Pp 9 [Hel] 

exercised his genius at one time in sonnets or ballads, at 

another in *play-writing. 

Play (plz), v. Forms: a. t pleg(i)an, (pleos-), 
Angl. plesian; 2-5 pleie, 3 plaizen, pleie, 3-5 
pleize, pley3e, 3-6 pley(e, 4-7 plai(e, plays, 
4- play, (6 plee). 8.1 Ang/. plagian, pleag(i)an, 
3 plaze, 4-6 plaw(e, 6 Sc. pla, 7-9 dial. plaw. 
y. 2-3 ploje(n, 3 pleoze, pleowe, pleuwe. 
Pa. t. and pple. played: pa. t. 1 plegode, -ede, 
-ade, pleogede; plagade, pleagade; pleade, 
plezede. Pa. t, and pa. pple. often contracted ; 
pa.t. 3-5 pleide, 4-5 pleyde, Se. plait, 4-8 plaid, 
| 6 playd, pled, Sz. plade, 7 plaide; pa. pple. 
4 pleide, 6-7 pleyd, 6-8 plaid. (OE. plegan, 
-can, -ian, plogian, plegian, corresp. lo MDu. 
pleyen, pleien, playen to dance, leap for joy, re- 
Joice, be glad (Verwijs and Verdam). As to its 
relation to OS. plegan, Du. plegen, Ger. pflegen 
‘to have the care of, take charge of, attend to, 
cnltivate', ‘to be in the habit of, to be wont or 
accuslomed to’, see below. The OE. verb is 
recorded in several diverging forms, so that it is 
difficult to determine its original type and the 
conjugation to which it belonged. The usual WSax. 
form plegian gave ME, plete(m, later plare(n, 
play; the OE. plagian in Anglian texts gave the 
northern p/awe, plaw. The + forms in 2-3 pleoje, 


plo3e, pleowe, Pleuwe appear to mix the two. 

The primary senses under each of the beans branches 
were already in OE., and the order of their development is 
more or 'ax« inferential; but all the uses of * play * are seen 
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to arise naturally from a primary notion ‘to exercise, 
bestir, or busily occupy oneself', the line of development 
having been here determined by the recreative or divertive 
purpose of the exercise, In the miners’ ‘ play-’, the sense of 
exercise or busy occupation disappears, and the word 
(sense 15; cf. Pray sé. 13) comes to mean ‘to cease work, 
to be idle ', The same primary notion, developed in qnite 
a diferent line, accounts for the continental senses of 
plegen, pflegen, ‘to have care of, take kindly charge of, 
cultivate’, and ‘to be in the practice or habit of', notions 
which evidently imply occupying oneself busily about a 
thing or person, and habitually exercising oneself in an 
actinn.] , ; 

I. ‘To exercise oneself, act or move energetically ; 

actuate, exercise (a craft, etc. ). 

+1. zntr. To exercise or occupy oneself, bestir 
one’s self, be busily engaged; toact, operate, work. 
Os, exc. with allusion to other senses. 

cg6o Laws Edgar c. 64 (Thorpe Laws 1. 258) We larab 
Sst preost ne beo hunta ne hafecere ne tasflere ac plege on 
his bocum. 971 Bfick/. Hout. 85 Pis is se ilca pe bi Tonge 
for his deabe plezodest. 1377 Lanci. /. PZ. B. m1. 307 Eche 
man to pleye with a plow pykoys or spade. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr, uu. xxiv, 116 [The air] susteyncth the byrdes fleeyng 
that so playe with their wynges and meue them so moche 
al aboute therin that they disporte them ..therin, 1484 
—tables of Aésop ¥. v, Now shalle we see who shalle 
playe best for to preserue and save hym self. 1581 Savite 
facttus, Agricola (1622) 194 Agricola hauing vaderstood by 
spies what way the enemics had taken..commandeth the 
lightest horsemen and footmen to play on their backes and 
maintaine the skirmish, @ 1586 Stoney /’s. xu. i, So my soul 
in panting playeth, Thirsting on my God to look, 1646 Sir 1. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. x. (1686) 28 There is an invisible 
Agent,..who plays in the dark upon us. 1677 Trempce Ji hs, 
(1731) U1. 453 Thus I believe that Affair plays at present. 
1883 Romanes Ment, Evol. Anine. iii. 34 There is no doubt 
that the hemispheres are able to ‘play down’ upon these 
ganglia as upon so many mechanisms. 


+b. To clap with the hands; also¢razs. to clap 


(the hands). Ods. 

c8xs Vesp. Psalter xvi. 2 Alle diode plagiad mid hondum 
lounes gentes plaudite mantbus), tbid, xevii. 8 Flodas 
plegiad mid hondum (fumina plaudent manibus|., @ x000 
Elene 806 (Gr) Me mid bem handum ecadig and wgleaw 
upweard plezgade. @1300 &. &. /salter xcviii]. 8 Stremes 
sal plaie handes, samen. a 1325 Prose Psalter xlvili}, 1 3e 
alle folk, plaieb wyp hondes; gladep to God in voice of ioie. 
a 1340 Hampotr Psalier xivi.r All genge playes with hend. 

c. To strut, dance, or otherwise display itself, 

as a cock bird before the hens. Also f/ay wf. 

1765 fveat. Dom. Pigeons 4 Cocks will often play to, and 
disturb the others as they sit. /éé2, Allowing eighteen 
inches between shelf and shelf, that powters may not he 
under the meceTiity of stooping for want of height, for in 
that case they would contract an habit ot playing low, which 
spoils their carriage. 1 G. Waite Selborne xvi. (1853) 68 
In breeding time the snipes play over the moors, piping and 
huniming, 1892 Cornk, A/ag. July 37, 1 have put black- 
cock up here many years ago, one of my woodland friends 
having invited me over to see them play up. 

2. ¢utr. Of living beings: To move about 
swiftly, with a lively, irregular, or capricious motion ; 
to spring, fly, or dart to and fro; to gambol, frisk ; 


to Ait, flutter. 

a@goo Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plegode, glad zeond 
garsecg. a1ooo Caedmon's Gen. 724 (Gr) Swa hit him on 
innan com, hran zt heortan, hloh ba & plegode bode bitre 
sehuzod, c12z00 Frix, Coll. Hom. a Pat child on his 
Dlisse witezedes for hit floxede, and ep to-3enes hire. 
@1azs Ancr, R. 94 Auh ancren .. schulen .. lihture heon & 
swifture & ine so wide scheakeles pleien ine heouene, 
¢1275 Lay. 26941 And hit gan to dajez3e And pe deor to 
pleoye. @ 1300 Cursor AF. 23342 On sunni dai To se fixs in 
a water plai. @ 1320 in Wright Lyvie P. xiv. 45 In May hit 
murzeth when hit dawes, In_dounes with this dueres 
plawes. 1611 Brate 30d x\. 20 Surely the mountaines bring 
him foorth foode: where all the beasts of the field play. 
1667 Mutton P. L. vit. gro On smooth the Seale And 
bended Dolphins play. 1767 G. Winte Sefborne 9 Sept. 
(1853) 29 Bats drink on the wing .. by sipping the surface, 
as they play over pools and streams, 1869 Tuirtwate Left. 
(1881) ib 209 He played about them Jike a bee, only to take 
in honey for his art-cell. . y A 

b. trans. To get or bring 7u¢o something by 

playing or flattering. 

1659 tr. De Lotttatione p. ix, Larkes. .play themselves into 
the Fowlers net, E 

3. intr. Of things: To move briskly or lightly, 
especially with alternating or irregular motion, as 
lighting, flame, leaves in the wind, etc. ; to change 
or alternate rapidly, as colours in iridescence or 
prismatic refraction ; to pass gently around, or strike 
lightly upon, something, as waves, wind, light, ete. ; 
to dance, flutter, flicker, glitter, ripple, vibrate, sway 


lightly, etc. Also jig. 

isgo Srensea /. Q.1. i. 34 Thereby a christalt streame did 
gently play, Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway. 191 Suaks. 1 /fen. Vi, v. iii. 62 As playes the 
Sunne vpon the glassie streames, Twinkling another counter- 
fetted beame. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 18 The inward 
Imaginations that doe continually stirre and play in our 
mindes, 1664 Powen Exp, Philos. Pref. cj, The Magnetical 
Atoms continually playing about them. 1697 Drynen 
Virg. Georg. Ww. 432 When Western Winds on curling 
Waters play. 1726 Suetvocke Vey. round World 418 
You'll see in the night a sort of faint light'ning, flashing 
and playing..in that part of the Horizon. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
currE /tatian i, Her fine hair was negligently bound up in 
a silk net, and some tresses that had escaped it played on 
her neck, 3827 Wittis Healing Daughter Yairus 33 ‘Vhe 
breaking waves play’d low upon the beach. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Men, Shaks, Wks. (Bohn) 1, 364 Shakespeare, Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning that plays 
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over the visible world. 1851 Mayxe Rein Scap f/unt. 

xiii, The tempest still played around us. 1859 Tenxxysox 
Geraint & fnid 1337 \ splendid silk... Where like a shoaling 
' sex the lovely blue Play'd into green, 1869 Hucurs A fred 
Gt, xxiii. 206 Alfred allows his fancy to play round the 
idea. 1891 1]. Ainsworth ower ff 1. v, No smile ever 
played upon her thin lips. : 

. transf. To exhibit a play of light or colour, 

1698 Fever Ace. £. fudia & F214 \ Rose Diamond that 
is very thick, it’s good to set it close upon the Ivory, and it 
will alay very well. 

e, To kcep moving to and fro. rare. 

1513 Sin E. Howarp in Ellis Org. Lett, Ser. ul. 217 
Barges .. to play up and down betwen Doser & Caleys. 
1716 B. Cuorcn /fist, PArlip’s Har (1865) 1. 79 ‘Yhe other 
Canoo play’d off to see the event, and to carry tydings if 
the Indians should prove false. 

4. intr. To bubble and roll about as a boiling 
liquid; to boil. Ods. exc. dial. 

(in this sense A/aw is frequent dialectally, even where 
flay is used in other senses.) 
| a1400 Sir Benes (MS.1) 3455 Poo hit dede sebe and 

playde ffaste. c1400 S/oane 3/8, 3548 If. 16b, Put it ynne 
a cowdrun ful of water, and layt yt play longe perin. ‘1§13 
Dovotas .?xeés Vi aii, 120 Sum spedis to graith haite wattir 
besely In caldrouns playing on the fire fase by. 1721 Krtiy 
Se. For, 106 Fair words will not make the Pot play. 1813 
Picken Aow-a-days Misc. Poems 1. 124 Their walth.. Will 
ne‘er gar Simon‘s pat play brown. 

8. 61440 Promp. are 403/2 Plawyn, as pottys, éu/lio, 
ferveon, ar4aga Stockh, Med, MS. 1. 56 in Augdia KVIE. 
296 Take a porcioun of whete-bren, And as it plawyth, cast 
per in. ¢3xq60 Play Sacran. 664 In to the Cawdron 
Lwylle yt Cast, } shalle. putt yt down that yt myghe plawe, 
| 1674 Rav 5.4 F.C. Words 74 To Play, spoken of a pot, 
kettle or other vessel full of liquor, i.e. to boil...In Norfolk 
| they pronounce it flaw, 
| b. érans. To cause to boil; to boil. Now dza/. 
| a.¢31420 Liber Cocortnt (1862) 42 Fyrst play py water with 

hony and salt. 14.. Wodle BL. Cooksey (1882) too Sett it 
| down and play it up witheow mylk till yt be enoughe. 1533 
| Fest. Edor. (Surtees) V1. 42 A lesser lede to play growte in, 

B. 21450 Stocks. Med. MS. 54 in Anglia XVIV,. 296 ‘Tak 
and plaw it over be fyir, @ 182g Forny Joc. 2. Augdla, 
Plaw, to parboil. 

5. zxir. To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usually within a definite space) ; to have its proper 
unimpeded movement, asa part of any mechanism, 


or of the living body; to have free play. 

tsgs Suans. Yok ut. iv. 132 Warme life playes in that 
infants veines, 1614 B. Joxson Sart. Fair u. ii, You 
should get this chayre Ict out o' the sides, for me, that my 
hips might play. 1627 Caer. Ssiru Seaman's Gran. li, 12 
The ‘Tiller playeth in the Gunroome. 1664 Power £.4/, 
Philos. 1.24 You may see their heart play, and beat. ver 
orderly for a long time together. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's 
Mag. vu. x.16 (Hold) the Instrument... Horizontally as neer 
as you can, that the Needle may have liberty to play toand 
fro. 1grs Desacutiers Fires Jape. 130 Two Iron Eyes 
for the ends of Axis to play in. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 15 The Condyles.. play in the Cavity. 1825 J. 
Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 670 The engines .. have a 
cogged wheel, playing in a rack, which is laid_as one of 
the rails of the road. 1881 Ad/ Wear Round XXVII, 204 
The molars.. play vertically on each other like a pair of 
scissors, 1888 Bryer Amer. Comune, U1, xliv.135 To inquire 
how the organs of government which have been described 
| play into one another in practice. 
| 6. érans. To cause to play; to ply. 

a. To wicld (something) lightly and freely; to 
keep in motion or exercise; to actuate, operate, 
work (any instrument). Zo play (a good) knife 
and fork, to eat (well or heartily): see KNtrE anD 
FORK 1; so 0 play a good stick, to fence well. 

1589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc. (1590) 3 Thy late Customers, 
which play more sacks to the mill, have brought greists or 
iests at least wise to he ground. 19713 STEELE Guard. No, 
50 2 2 The dexterity..consists in playing the razor, with 
a nimble wrist, mighty near the nose without tonching it. 
1927-4: Campers Cycl, sv. Organ, One of these hydraulic 
organs; with two men... seeming to pump the water which 
pax it, 1748 Smtotretr Aod. Rand, (1812) 1. 47 You hear 
he plays a good [fiddle-Jstick. 1788 J. May Frail. § Lett. 
(1873) 88 Five hands at work...Two playing the whipsaw. 


able good boxer, can playa good stick. 1848 THackeray 
Van. Fair xiii, The Colonel plays a good kaife and fork at 
tiffin, 1885 /é/nstr. Lond. News 28 Nov. 548/1 The dining- 
hall..where the occupants. .played ‘knife and fork’. 

+b. To deal with; to treat. Ods. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxli. 153 b/1, 
I haue done many offences to my god, the whyche he 
playeth mekely, in yeuynge vnto me exainple. 1584 Lopcr 
Alarunt agst. Usnrers 12 The vsurer that payee all this 
rie, will yet be counted an honest and well dealing man. 
1597 z Kine On Jonas (1618) 619 It is a great mastery, 
saith Seneca, to playa man kindely, 

ce. To discharge, fire, let off (artillery, etc. (07 or 
ztfor persons or things), also fireworks) ; to cause 
(a fountain or the Jike) to play. Also jig. In 


quot. 1881, to fire upon (an enemy). 
1595 Snaks, Yoh 1. i. 385 Their battering Canon charged 
to the mouthes,..I’de play incessantly vpon these lades, 
1670 Cotton Esfernont. w.156 [He] plaid so many Cannon- 
shot into the Town, that not a man durst appear. 1682 
Bunvan Holy War xii, The gate from the top of which the 
captains did play their slings at the enemies, 1714 J. 
eo tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 197 To play a Spout still 
higger,..there must bealarge Pipe. 1713 Appison Guard. 
No. 152 P 6 She played upon him so many smiles and 
glances, that she quite weakened and disarmed him. 1721 
G. Rocssition tr. Vertot's Rew. Porting, 83 There should 
be fireworks ready to be play'd off. 1759 Chrou, in Ann, 
Reg, 62/2 Playing their hand-grenades and swivels to excel- 
| lent purpose. 1790 Laws of Harvard Coll. 25 If any 


| %@1800 in Daily News 11 July (1892) 2/5 If... he is a toler- | 


PLAY. 


Scholar. shall make bontires..or play off fireworks. 1999 
G. Smitu Laboratory |. 25 Avoid ..a damp, foggy, rainy 
or windy night, to play your rockets. 1804 Nicioct in 
Owen Wedlesley's Desf. (1877) 330 They opened a battery, 
which they continued playing until 3 o'clock. 188: Crark 
Russert Ocean free Lance 1. iv. 154 We kept playing the 
enemy with round-shot. 

td. To toss ef, to finish (liquor). Ofs. slang. 

1596 sudks. 1 ffen, AV, mn iv. 18 Whea you breath in 
your watering, then they cry hem, and bid you play it off. 
1607 DuxKxer fests to ntake erie Wks (Grosart) 11. 350 
Mle requested them to play off the sacke and began. 

e. Angling, To give play to (a fish’; to allow 
(it} to exhaust itself by pulling against the line. 
Also fe. 

174t Riciarpson Pawzela (1824) 1.69, 1 .. soon hooked a 
lovely carp. Play it, play it, said she: 1 did, and brought 
it to the bank. he Busy Augling (ed. 2) 40 He seldom 
breaks his hold, if your tackle ts strong and you play hit 
properly. 1856 Kane atoct. ffl I. xxx. 41g Phe victim.. 
is played like a trout by the angler’s reel. 1895 ?a/? Mal? 
Mag. Nov. 367 but where would be the sport of playing the 
fish’? rg00 Mrs, IT, Warn Alcaxor 97 Eleanor had played 
her with niuch tact, and now had her in her power. 

f. To cause to move or pass lightly, flutter, 
glitter, etc. (see 3); to exhibit with brilliant effect ; 


to draw lightly upon a surface. 

1716 Sovrn Ser. (1744! X. 357 When the allurement af 
any sinful pleasure or profit plays itself before him, 1742 
Youn .Vé. 7%, ¥. 903 ‘Tho' Fortune too (onr third and final 
Theme), As an Accomplice, play’d her gandy Plumes. 1746-7 
Hervey JJedtt, 1818} 127 she plays her lovely changes, not 
ta enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her Creator's 
glory, 1812 REE in Aaassziner 25 May 3290/2 The lines 
are played over the forms with .. freedom and taste. 1843 
FE. Jones Seas. & Event 34 Should prudes blame my dress, 
ah? al beautiful braid, Yellow, crimson, and green over it 
shall be play'd. 1892 Afévcts. Engineer 16 Sept. 285 (2 The 
search-light hegan to play a dazzling ripple along their line 
from end to end. 

7. intr, To operate artillery, to fire (0% or upon 
persons or things); also said of the artillery, or of 
a mine, etc.: To be discharged or fired. 

16or R. Jouxson Avugd. & Commi. (1603) 56 They never 
cease playing with theic Ordinance, till they have laide all 
levell with the ground. @ 1627 Tlavwarp Four PL Adiz 
(Camden) 55 Theartillerie plaied and the footemen skirmished 
most part of the daie. 1628 Dicay Uoy. Meds. (1868) 23 All 
this while the fortes played vpon the boates and our shippes. 
1633 Starrorp Pac ffi, 1. ix. (4810) 116 When wee looked 
that the Cannon should hegin to play. @ 1649 Datu. or 
Ifawtu. /dea Whs. (1711) 221 The inine going straight, there 
lacked nothing but some match to make tt play. 1709 STFELE 
Fatler No. 53711 The Cannon on each Side began to play. 
1748 in G. Sheldon fist. Deerfield, Alass. (1895) 1. 565, 
1 played away with our cannon and small arms for an hour 
rnd ¥. 1997 Watson #4éiip ff (1839) 513 His cannon had 
hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, 
retired with the garrison into the castle. 1894 Lp, WoLsELEY 
Life Marlborough V1, 181 Another battery..which Marl- 
borough erected to play upon the south-eastern bastion. 

J. 1709 HEARNE Collect. 11 Nov. (0. 14,5.) Ul. 306 He... 
playd particularly [in his seraion]..upon the Bp. of Sarum. 

b. Of a firework: To be fired, to zo of (fg. 
in quot.). 

1762 Gotpss. Cit, 1. li, Yet it (a farce) played off, and 
bounced, and cracked, and made more sport than a firework. 

8. inir, Of a fire-engine, fountain, etc.: To emit 
a jet of water, to spout. Also said of the water, 


or of the person, e. g. of a fireman, 

1666 Bovir in PA. Trans. 1, 233 The Cock would play 
altogether on that side, 1687 A. Lovett tr, Pherenot’s 
Frav. 1.9 A great many Fountains, where the Water-works, 
playing very high, render the place altogether delightful. 
1711 AppIsoN Sect. No. 5 ?3 There are several Engines 
filled with Water, and ready to play at a Minute’s warning. 
1855 Macautav //ist, Eng. xii, 11. 166 The fountains 

layed in his honour, 1860 Dickexs Uxcome. Frav, iv, 
The fire-engine maker. having broughtout the whole of his 
stock to play upon its last smouldering ashesy 1889 Ceatury 
Afag. Apr. 929 The firemen were not permitted to play on 
the flames, ; : 

9. trans. To practise, perform, do (some action) ; 
+to ply, exercise (a craft) (0és.); to perform, 
execute (a movement); usually (influenced by IJ), 
to perform or practise in the way of sport, deceit, 
etc, (a trick, prank, joke, etc,: const. on, wfon, or 
with simple pair) In mod. use also with off 
(?expressing complete or successful action: sec 
Orr A. 5). 

€1391 Cuavcer Asérol. ii, § 40 Vif thow wolt pleie this 
craft with the arisyng of the Mone, toke thow rekne wel her 
cours howre by howre. ¢1400 Gamelya 307 Whan Gamelyn 
the yonge thus hadde pleyd his play. c1rgzs Cursor AL. 
16623 (Trin.) And siben in his honde pei sett: a muchel 

reet rede And to him pleiden a bobet. 156a Fack Juggler 
in Hazl. Dedséey I. 138, | know that he playeth you many 
alike prank. 1603 Suaks. Aleas. for J. u. ii, 121 Man... 
Plaies such phantastique tricks before high heauen, As 
makes the Angels weepe, 1660 F. Brooxr tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 17 For fear he should play_me some trick, I dis- 
sembled. 1783 Cowrer Gilfix 134 Thus all through merry 
Islington ‘These gambols he did play. 1815 W. H. 2RELAND 
Scribbleomania 190 note, The hoax played off some years 
hack, by the Jate commentator Steevens. 1890 W. A. 
Watacr Only @ Sister 201 Only something very important 
would have made you play this game. 

b. Se. collog. 

1826 J. Watson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 1. 134 See ane 
[tiger] play spang upon you ..and gar ye play tapsalteerie 
ower a precipice, , 4 

IT. To exercise oneself in the way of diversion 


or amusement. 


PLAY. 


10. intr. To employ or exercise oneself in the 
way of amusement or recreation; to amuse or 
divert oneself; to sport, frolic. (I*ormerly in 
wider sense than now, including any kind of 


recreation, e.g. dancing.) 

¢ 897 K. MieRED Gregory's Past. C.\. 391 We .. wiernad 
urum cildum urra peninga mid to plegianne. cso Lindisf 
Gosp. Matt. xi,.17 We sungun iuh & ne plegde Re. ¢ 1175 
Lauth, Hom. 7 Pa children plozeden in bere strete heriende 
ure drihten. @1300 Cursor AJ. 12275 Tesus went him for 
[zv.7. forth} to plait Wit childir on an halidai. ¢1330 R. 
Brunnxe CAron. Wace (Rolls) 3845 Elydour porow a wode 
schold wende, ffor to pleye by o ryuer. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Franki. 7. 169 Hire freendes .. schopen for to pleyen som. 
wher elles. ¢ 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 14 A louynge moder 
listeth to play with her souking childe. 1576 E be Vere 
Fayre Fooles Poems (Grosart) 72 Ta playe with fooles, oh, 
what a foole was J. 1632 Mivron L’Adlegro 97 And young 
and old com forth to play On a Sunshine Holyday. 1742 
Grav &fon 52 Regardless of their doom The little victims 
ay ! 1840 J. H, Newman Par. Servs, (1842) V. ili. 35 To 
make professions is to play with edge tools. 1856 Frounr 
Hist, Eng. (1838) L ii 151 he gardens of the Alhambra, 
where she had played as a child. 

tb. To enjoy oneself, be joyful or merry, re- 

joice; esp. in reference to the bliss of heaven. Oés. 

¢1230 Hadi MVeid. 41 Ah schulen ai bifore pe pleien in 
heuene. @1z7z Lune Row 133110. &. Alisc. 97 Alle heo 
schule wy engles pleye some and sauhte in heouene lyhte. 
1374 Cuaccea del, & Arc. 321 For nowe | aoa and 
now IT playe. 1377 Lancr. 2. 74. B. xvt. 236, T loked on his 
lappe, a lazar lay eerie Among patriarkes and profetes 
pleyande togyderes. 

ce. ‘To sport amorously ; expe. to have sexual 


intercourse. Cf. PLay 54.6c. Now rare or Obs. 
a1000 Niddles xiii, 2 (Gr.) Ic seah wyhte wratlice twa 
undearnunga ute plegan hwemedlaces, cirgo Gen. 4 Bx. 
2016 His wif... One and stitle do3t hire gamen Wid ioseph 
speken and plaigensamen. ¢ 1320 Sfr 7'ristr. 2617 Tristrent 
wip Vsonde lay..And wok And plaiden ay bitvene. 1375 
3anpocn Jruce v. 542 Throw vomen that he yald with play. 

483 Caxton G. de der Four Fj, Which for a lytel syluer 
ade her to syane and playe with a pryour. 1592 Suaus. 
¥en. & Ad. 124 Be bold to play, our sport is notin sight. 
1667 Mitton J’, £. 1x. 1027 Now let us play... For never 
ae thy Beautie ..so enflame my sense With ardor to enjoy 
thee. 

tll. a. ref. To amuse or disport oneself: =10, 

c 1290 S, Lng. Leg. ¥. 349/148 Pat pis child scholde wende 
an hontingue, to pleizen him. @1300 Cursor .W. 3025 pe 
breber pam plaijd samen. ¢1385 Cuaucer Weds, 22 He 
for his desport is went into the feeldes hym to pleye. 
©1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ww. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked staf 
me lakketh ..and a hal to pleye me with. c14g0 Lort 
Myst. xvii. 212 Go we., lo playe vs in som othir place. 
c1iszo Ly. Beaners Arts. Apt, Bryt, (1814) 37 Arthur... 
humbly requyred both hys fader and moder .. to give hym 
licence to go play hymn a season out of that countrey, 1646 
FE. Flisuer| Varrow Mod. Dizin (ed. 2) 171 We may go 
play us then, and work no working at all. 1652 Baxter 
fnf. Bapt. 182 When you have plaid your self with your own 
absurd fictions, 

tb. ¢vans, To furnish with the means of playing ; 
to amnse. Ods. rare. 

1570 Durham Depos. Surtees) 192 Sone of the leves of 
the said bookes the said wyffes toke away with them, to 
play their children withall, 

c. To bring z2/o some condition, ete. by playing 
or sport. 

2642 Futter /foly & Prof. St w. xix. 337 He playeth 
himself into Learning hefore he is aware of it, 

12. intr. Pay with: To amuse oneself with, 
sport with; to touch or finger lightly, or move 
slightly with the hand (a material object) by way 
of frivolous amusement; to treat (anything) lightly 
or frivolonsly; to dally, trifle, or toy with. In 
quot. 1827, to do what one will with, to manage 


according to one’s pleastire. (See also 13 b, 14.) 
extoo Vices & Virtues 135 Ne lat hie nawht de hande 
leigende mid stikke. cazog Lay. 17335 Pus be vawise 

fre plajede [ce x275 pleoyde] mid worden. @1zz5 Aner. KR. 

76 3e pat pleied mit te worlde, nulich ou nout iheren, 1340 
HLampote ??7, Conse. 1307 When welthe of pe worlde with 

be plays, Sek ban gude consayl wyth-alle. ¢1goo Laid 

Troy Bh. 6248 When he his cosyn ded saw, Him lyked 

noght with Ector plaw. 15z9 Morr Dyadoge 1. Wks. 161/1 

Than will he call it no scripture, as he plaith with the 

pystle of sainct Tames. 16g0 Baxter Sainfs' Xo v. § § 

(1651) 95 As children, we play with our meat when we 

should eat it. 178% Cowrrr Fable Falk sos, I play with 

syllables, and sport in song. 1827 Hattam Const. /list. 

(1876) TT. x. 263 It required adexterons management to play 

with the army, 1870 J. 1, Newman Gram, Assent i. vii. 

304 Montaigne..conld thus afford to play with life, and the 

abysses into which it leads us, A 
13. intr. To do something which is not to be 

taken seriously, but merely as done in sport or 

frolic; to trille with, 

1382 Wycuir Gen. xix. 14 And he was seen to hem as 
pleiynge to speke. — Prov, xxvi. 19 The man that gilendeli 
no3eth to his frend, and whan he were ca3t, shal sey Pleiende 
I dide [1388 V dide pleiynge), 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
Aesop v. xv, Loke hyther, callest thow this a playe.. now 
T shalle shewe to the how thow oughtest not to playe so 
with thy lord. 1545 Ascnam 7o.voph, (Arb) 97 T! ¢ lack 
of teachynge to shoote in Englande, causeth very manye 
men to playe with the kynges Actes. 18a Marrvat Pere, 
Keenex, Vd recommend you not to play with § post captains ‘*, 
said Captain Bridgman, . 

b. Play on or upon (t with) a word or words: 
to make playful use of a double meaning of a word, 
by way of sport or jest; to pun. Also /ravs. in 


causative sense : see quot. 1865. 
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1593 Suaks. Mich. 7/, ut. i, 84 Can sicke men play so |! 


nicely with their names? 
enerie foole can ee vpon the word. 1683 D. A. Ar? 
Converse 125 They play often upon words. 1861 WRIGHT 
iss. Archzol. VW. xxiii, 231 The wit or ingennity of our 


Anglo-Saxon forefathers was chiefly exerted in playing 


1596 — JJerch. 1 ve 48 How 


upon words, 1865 Bususxeu. Vicar Sacr. u,v, A practice | 


on words that plays them into inferences not contained in 
their meaning, 1876 TreveLyan Macaulay 1. iii. 134 He 
did not play upon words as a habit, : 

te. Play upon: to return or recur fancifully to 
(a phrase, etc.); to dwell upon by repetition; to 
harp on. Ods. 

1605 Camorn Nem. 14 Giraldus Cambrensis..played vpon 
these verses. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 1x. (1686) 
26 Playing much upon the simile. 

14, infty, To make sport or jest at another's 
expense; tomock. //ay wth (+ af, fo, + por): 
to make sport of, make fun of, ridicule, mock at; 
to befool, delnde. Now rare or merged in 12. 
(Cf. also 30.) 

cx000 AELERIC Gen. xxi.g Sarra beheold hu Agares sunu 
wid Isaac plegode. c1205 Lay. 16534, & pet bine hired- 
childeren pleien [c12z7§ pleoye) mid pissen hunde scotien 
mid heore flan & his citn scenden anan. 1382 Wyetir Zsa. 
lvii. 4 Vp on whom pleiden jee? [1388 On whom scorneden 
3e7) 21533 Lo. Berners Gold, Bh, Aurel. (1546) Kk viijb, 
All ye togyther there present played, and gested on me. 
e1gso Cure Jatt, ii, 16 Then Herood seing yt he was 
plaied withal bi ye wiseards. ¢ 1586 C’tEss PeEmMBRoKk 7’s. 
Lxxxix, xiii, Of all his haters none, But boasts his wrack 
and at his sorrow plaieth. 1612 ‘Tourneur Ath. Sag. 1. ii, 
‘That same heartlesse thing ‘Phat Cowards will be bold to 
play upon. 17.. Pork (J,), } would make use of it rather to 
play upon those T despised, than to trifle with those J 
loved. 1844 Mrs. Browntnc Lay of Brown Rosary 1. vi, 
fn asternness quoth she,‘ As thou play'st at the ball art 
thou playing with me?’ 

+b. ref. with of; To make fun of, mock at. Obs. 
€1489 Caxton Slanchardyn xxiii. 75 Put iapeth & playeth 
her self of theym that ben ameronse, 
ce, frans, Yo make sport of. coflog. 

1891 KE. Kinctake Australian at H. 3117 Those who pass 
their lives in the bush generally have their heart in the right 
place, though they do love to play a new chum, 

15. ufr. To abstain from work ; 10 take a holi- 
day. {A special development of sense 10.) Now 
dial, (esp. of workmen on strike or out of work). 

1377 Lance. 2. #2. B, Prol. 20 Some putten hem to pe 
plow, pleyed ful selde. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. (1554) 
19h, A connencion By enterchangyng, y! eche should reigne 
a yere The other absent to play & cum no nere. 1542 
Recorne Gr. Artes (1575) 443 A Mason .. played 12 dayes 
and wrought 28 dayes. 1568 Grarron Chron. H1. 889 They 
neuer gaue their enemies one day to rest or play be the space 
of .xx. dayes. 1581 J. Bewt. Aaddon’s Answ. Osor. 132 b, 
Surely where nothyng is blameworthy their Pardon may 
goe play, 1598 Suaks. Jerzy IW. vet. 12 Master Slender 
ts let the LDoyes leane to play. 1800 Jfudi Advertiser 
24 May 4/2 The men will often play on a Monday. 1806 
Murton Course Math. 1. 139 A workman was hired for 
20 days, at 3s. per day, for every day he worked; but with 
this condition, that for every day he played, he should 
forfeit 1s, 31892 Spectator 16 Apr. 529/1 ‘This Yorkshire 
idiont means to cease work from any cause whatever. A 
man ill with rheumatism told me that he had been ‘ playing ’ 
cight weeks. 1894 Daily News 13 July 7/7 Of the 70,000 
nien ‘playing’ 40,c00 are non-unionists. 

IIT. To engage in a game; and derived senses. 

16. ¢vans. ‘To exercise or employ oneself in, 
engage in, practise (a game or definite form of 
amusement). Also in various figurative expres- 
sions: see GAME 5d, 5, also Bo-pEEr, Duck anp 
DRAKE, Fast AND LOOSE, ITANDY-DANDY, etc. 

6888 K. neren Boeth, xxxvi. $5 [6] Da cild. .manizfealde 
plegan plegiap der hi hyriad ealdum monnum., ¢ 1250, 1297 
[see Game sé. 5, 3b). a1z00 Cursor AL, 16623 (Cott.) And 
wit him pai plaid sitisott, And badd pat he suld rede Quilk 
o baim him gaf pe dint. ¢ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 
618 For fals Fortune hath pleyd a game Atte ches with me. 
1440 Promp, Paro, 404/2 Pleyyn buk hyde, angulo. 1576 
FLeine /'anofd, Epist. 350 The common games plaide and 
practised at Olympus. 1635 Jackson Creed vin. xxxi. § 7 
‘As the proverb is, by-standers sometimes see more than 
they who play the game. 1679 Fstadd. 7'est 6 The After- 
game they had to play..was to be managed with..Skill. 
1796 Chron. in Ann Reg. 33/1 Next morning the match 
was played out. 1838 Dr Morcan £ss. Probad. 111 We are 
entitled to conclude that..the games played were each not 
less than 3 to 2 infavour of the bank. 1866 Mrs. GasketL 
Wives & Dau. xiii, He taught young ladies to play billiards 
ona wet day. 1885 /imes (weekly ed.) 13 Feb, 16/4 The 
young men played fives against the tower. 

b. Zo play the game: i.e. according to the rules, 


fairly ; hence to ‘play fair’, act honourably. co//og. 

1889 [sec Game sd. qcl 1898 Kiruinc Day's Work 248 
(Maltese Cat) ‘Play the game, don’t talk’, the Maltese 
Cat whickered, 1904 Daily Chron. a May 4/5 Men do not 
talk about their honour nowadays—they call it ‘playing the 
game’. - : 

c. To represent or imitate in sport; to make 
pretence of; to practise or deal with in a trifling 
way or as if for amusement, not seriously. Also 
with 047. cf, to pretend, make believe (¢at.. .) 
for sport or amusement. 

61386 Citaucer Shifman's 7. 233 Or elles that we pleye 
A pilgrymage, or goon ont of the weye. 1821 Lama Filia 
Ser. vp Ofd & New Schoolmaster,.The noises of children, 
playing their own fancies. 1863 W. Puitures Sfeeches vi. 
a We do not play politics, 1875 Lowrtt Sfenser Prose 
Wks, 1890 1V. 324 Children who play that everything is 
something else. 1890 S¢. Micholas Mag. Oct. 1007 We 
played that we were gypsies. (Cf. 19.) 


PLAY. 


17. sutr. To engage or take part in a game. 
Cricket said esp. of the batsman, 

¢1z0§ Lay. 8134 Suomen pleoden on tenelbrede Jer295 
Somme pleoide mid tanel), ¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 310 A cheker 
he fond yi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 1484 Caxton 
Falles of Avian xxi, The enylle..whiche doo no thynge 
but playe with dees and cardes, a@1548 Hau. Chrou., 
Fen. V 41 b, The Dolphya..sent to hym [Henry VJa tuane 
of tennis balles to plaie with, 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. & 
Fpigr. (1867) 163 He pleyth best that wins. 1687 A, Lovett 
tr. Vhevenot's Fraz. 1. 34 Though they play for nothing, 
yet they take great pleasure at play. 1950 Cursterr. Lett, 
(3792) FH. 334 A man may play with decency; but if he 
games he is disgraced. 1866 Routledge’s Every Boy's cnn. 
355 The batsman must play with additional care. 1 
H.C. Bunnen in //arfer's Afag. Jan. 3053/1 Well played, 
sir! 1884 Buicu in Lildpevétte's Cricket Ann. 3 The last 
named..playing in his best style. 

b. sfec. To play for stakes, esp. for the sake of 
gain; to game, gamble. 

mgt Churche of Vuelf Men (Pynson) E vij, They that 
make, sell, hye. .the dyce, the cardes, the tables... They that 
serue the players .. thee y'lende them money for to play. 
1599 Susks, /fen. VY, un vi. 119 When Lenitie and Crueltie 
play for a Kingdome, the gentler Gamester is the soonest 
winner, 2615 Steruess Zss. & Char., Gamester (1857) 169 
If he plaies upon ‘Vicket, he knowes you are..not able to 
exact, though hee resolves to pay nothing. 178 CuaRrtoTTe 
Ssatu £¢thelinde (1814) 1.13 We has had the character of 
playing monstrous deep. 1809 Macuin Grd Blas vu, xii. 
?8 Playing for his last stake, @1832 Bentuam Deontel. ii. 
(1834) TI, 125 Every gamester who plays upon equal terms, 
plays to a disadvantage. . 

e. imper. Play! In Cricket, said by the bowler 
as a call to the batsman immediately before the 
delivery of the ball (formerly, by the umpire to the 
whole of the players at the beginning of each 
innings); also in Lawn Tennis by the server at 
the beginning of each service. 

1787 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) p. xiii, When the 
umpire shall call ‘ play’, the party refusing to play shall lose 
the match, 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, ‘ Play’, suddenly 
cried the bowler. 1869 ANoutledge’s Every Boy's Ann. 639 
‘Play ’ again called, we commenced our innings. 

a. fransf. In Cricket, said of the ground or 
‘wicket’, in reference to the effect of its condition 
upon the play. 

1866 Noutledge's Every Boy's Ann. 355 The ground will 
afterwards play as differently as possible, 1881. Daily 
vee sly 2 The wicket did not seem to play particularly 
well, 

e. Play or pay: a sporting phrase meaning that, 
if one party to a raee or other match fails to ‘play’ 
or engage in the match, his backers have to pay as 
if he had lost. Hence p/ay or pay bet, a bet holding 


good whether the horse runs or not, 

1821 Sporting Mag. YX. 55 A man gammons himself most 
truly, if he makes play or pay bets, 1877 H. Smart Play 
or fay viii, 1 got a letter to say that the regiment had been 
wild enough to back me, run or aot—play or pay, as it is 
termed, which means that they will have to pay their 
money even if 1 don’t run, 

18. fig. or gen. To act, behave, conduct oneself 
(in some specified way); chiefly in special phrases, 
as: a. Zo play fair; to play according to the 
rules of the game, without cheating; also, by ex- 
tension, to do the thing regularly, to act justly or 
honourably. b. 7o play false, foul, foully; also 
to play a person false: to cheat_in a game or 
contest; to deceive, betray. ¢. Zo play into the 
hands of (formerly also fo play something zzxfo 
the hands of): to act so us to give an advantage to 
(another, either partner or opponent), d. Zo play 
it on (cf. 9): to play a trick npon, take in, cheat; 
so fo play (low) dowz on, to take a mean or unfair 
advantage of. (slang or collog.) So t to play on (or 
with) both hands (see Haxp 56, 40); fo play on or 
upon the square (see SQUARE). Cf. also 16, 34. 

igs Latimer Was. (Parker Soc.) 11, 441 They think 
that other, hearing of such men's going to mass, do see or 
inquire of their behaviour there; and thus they play wilily, 
beguiling themselves. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. vii, 
If she have play’d loose with me, I'll cut her throat, 

a. ¢ 1440 Fork Afyst. xxix. 365 Playes faire in feere, and 
1 schall fande to fest it With a faire flappe, and per is one 
and per is ij. 1603 Suaus. Afeas. for Al. 11.1. 141. 1763 
C. Jounston Reverie ¥. 153 They will imagine that yon do 
not play fair. 3866 Mrs. Gaskett Hioes § Dan. vi, He'll 
get a..fellowship if they play him fair. 

b. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arh.) 98 Venus played false. 
1sgo- [sce Fatse B. 3]. 1605 Suaus. AZacd. 11. i. 3 Thou 
hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all As the weyard 
Women promis'd, and 1 feare Thou playd’st most fowly far't. 
1680 Otway Orfian ty. iii, 1420, 1 fear the Priest has plaid 
us false. 1775 SurRiDAN Aiva/s u. ii, You play false with 
us, madam. 1884 7Tes (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/3 Appear: 
ances might play them false. 1893 NV. & Q. 8th Ser. TV. 
534/t_ If my memory does not play me false, I have also 
seen the paper in the Gent. Alag. ‘ 

c. 1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 32 Me the Enemies them- 
selves had not seasonably plaid an Opportunity into our 
Hands. 1953 Hanway 7'raz, (176a) 1. vi. Ixxxv. 393 What- 
ever we play into their hands, is a losing game to this 
country. 1809 Matuin Gi Blas vu. xv. P 4, 1 suspect 
the clerk of the kitchen and ay steward of playing into 
one another's hands. 1878 H. H. Gases Ombre 24 He will 
hold the balance between his friend and the Ombre s playing 
into the hand of one or the other so as to divide the tricks 
equally between them, 1879 Frouoe Cesar iii. 29 The 
powers which he had played into the hands of the mob to 
obtain. 


In 
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da. 1871 B. Harte Heathen Chince iii, Yet he played it 
that day upon William And me in a way I despise.” 1882 
— Filip ii, It’s playing it rather low down on the old man. 
1894 Outing (U. 5S.) XXIV. 288/1 This played it on our 
pursuers veryneatly. 1904 Maal Conetyt God's Gd. Man 
xxi, I always do my best not to play down on a woman, 

19. Play ai; a. To engage or take part in (a 
specified game or diversion; also fig.): = 16. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3965 Wib pleyynge [z. 77. pleynde, 
pleizinge] atte tables oper atte chekere. @1300 Floris 
& Bl. 344 Penne he wule..bidde pe pleie at pe escheker. 
61440 Promp, Parv. 404/2 Pleyyn at the bal, pididudo. 
a 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V£/7 98, On saterday the kyng 
& the E:nperor playd at tennice at the Bayne. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sletdane’s Conrnt, 290 To passe away the time, the Lant- 
grave playeth at the cardes, 1596 Suaks. Aferch. Vi. i. 
32 If Hercules and Lychas plaie at dice Which is the better 
man. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrteage (1614) 742 Our men plated 
at foot-ball with them of the Iland. 1728 Morcan Algiers 
11. ii, 232 His Majesty..really never appeared better pleased 
than when playing at Loggerheads, provided there was 
a Prospect of his heing a Gainer. 1853 Lyrton A/y Moved 
t, xi, There, two can play at that game! 1884 /d/ustr. 
Loud, News Christmas No. 22/1 ‘ I'm afraid, doctor, we are 
playing at cross questions and crooked answers‘, said Fred. 

b. To represent in sport; to amuse oneself with 
an imitation of: = 16. 

1840 Macauray Clive Ess, (1887) 527 Thereis still a Mogul, 
who is permitted to play at holding courts and receiving 
petitions. 1849 — /Vist. Eng. v. 1, 613 In their childhood, 
they were accustomed to play on the moor at the fight 
between King James’s men and King Moumonth’s men. 
1895 Miss Systonos Stud. Preyudices vii, Though she had 
often played at sentiment, no man had ever touched her 
heart. 

20. ¢rans, with personal object. a. To play 
against; to contend against in a game, 

¢1430 Batayle of Egyugecourte 281 in Hazl. E.P.P. 1. 
1oq We will play them enerychone, These lordes of Eng- 
Jande, at the tenys. 1832-8 Warken Diary Physic. (1844) 
HH, iii. 175 ‘UU play you, for a hundred pounds, Doctor !’ 
said Sir Henry; ‘and give you a dozen!’ 1899 777.Dufs 
8 Apr. 21/1 Charles Dawson, who has just been playing 
John Roberts for the championship {in billiards). 

b. Cricket, etc. To employ (a person) to play; 
to employ in a match; to include in a team or 
company of players. 

1887 Daily News 8 Dec. 3/4 Let the county committees 
stamp it out..simply by not playing the offenders. 1892 
Pall Mali G. 4 Aug. 5/2 The day of bowlers who are played 
for their bowling only is over. 1894 Y#mes 22 June 8/2 
Surrey played the eleven which has done so well for them 
in their other matches, 


21. To stake or wager in a game; to hazard at 
play. Also jig. 

2483 Caxton Cato Bivb, A player [at dice] demaunded 
of hym [St. Bernard] yf he wolde playe his hors ageynst 
his sowle. 1575 in 10th Rep. bist. ASS, Comm. App. 
y. 441 Neither shall he plaie his said maisters goodes at 
tables, dyce, tennies, or any other anlawfull games, 1589 
Hay any Work Aiijb, Our brother Westchester had’ as 
line playe twentie nobles in a night, at Priemeero on the 
cards, 1601 Suaxs. Tied. WV. ut. v. 207 Shall 1 play my free- 
dome at tray-trip, and becom thy bondslaue? 1870 Burton 
Hist. Scot, (1873) V. liii. 11 It gave the ruler of Scotland a 
stake which he might play against the English Government, 

b. Lay away (+ off): to lose in gambling; ji. 
to waste, squander, throw away recklessly. 

1568 Jack Jugeler in Hazl. Dedsley 11. 115 He hath no 
money but what he doth steal, And that he doth play away 
every deal. 1647 Warp Stonp. Cobler (1843) 67 They will 
play away.. Knights, Rooks,..and all. 1693 LutTreu. 
Brief Rel. (1857) WI. 5 The King... at night .. plaid off 
200 guineas, according to custome. 1721 Ramsay Arse 
§ Fadl of Stocks 52 Some lords and lairds sell"d riggs and 
castles, And play’d them aff with tricky rascals. 1879 
Dowpen Southey iv. 112 Southey could not afford to play 
away his health at hazard. ; 

ec. To play for, or in order to gain (something); 
to gain by playing: in phr. ¢o p/ay Boory, fo play 
a Prize (see these words). 

22, To move or throw (a piece, etc., with which 
a game is played), as an item in the playing of 
the game. a. Chess, etc. To move (a man) to 
another square on the board. 

1s6a Rowsotnum Cheas/s Biv b, Thon shalt playe thy 
Queenes Paune as farre as he may go. 18.. WALKER in 
Mod. Foyle (1870) 48 When you touch a piece with the dond 
fide intention of playing it. 1870 £4id. 48 To open the game 
well, some of the Pawns should be played ont Reet. 

b. Cards. To take (a card) from one’s ‘hand’ 
and lay it face upwards on the table, in one’s turn, 
Also fig. to bring forward, or deal with in some 
way (a thing or person) for one’s own advantage ; 
to play one’s cards well, to make good use of one’s 


resources or papsenities (cf. Carp 56.2 2d). 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 82 That he [your 
Partner] may either Trump them, or play the best of that 
suit on the Board. Yon onght to have a special eye to what 
Cards are play'd out. 1753 Foote Eng. rn Parisi. i, lf 
Lucinda plays her Cards well, we have not mnch to fear 
from that Quarter. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas vu. ii. p10 After 
this, if you do not play your cards, it is your own fault. 1879 
‘Cavenpisn' Card Ess,, etc. 163 He played a false card. 
1891 T. Harpy Jess 1. vii, She onght to make her way 
with en, if she plays her tramp card aright. , 

_¢. In games with balls, as cricket, tennis, golf, 
billiards, bowls, etc.: To strike (the ball) with the 
bat, racket, stick, cue, etc., or to deliver it with the 
hand, so as to send it in a particular direction or 
place it in a particular position. 

Vo. VII. 


1 
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1850 FT. Fixenin ‘ Bat’ Cricket. Jan. 95 Cricket ne'er 
shall be forgot while we can play a ball 1882 Marly Fel. 
27 May, In the first innings the Antipodeans experienced 
some difficulty in playing the bowling of Jones, 1891 W.G. 
Grace Cricket 233 Mf you can keep up your wicket and play 
the ball hard away from you, runs are sare to come. gor 
H. McHccu John Menury 67 ‘Vay the round ball '' sng. 
gests Shine, i 

a. (ay on (Cricket) + ofa batsman, to play the 
ball on to his own wicket, putting himself ‘ out’, 

188: Daily fel. 19 May, When only half-a-dozen had 
been scored, Butler played on, and he had to make way for 
Barnes. 1894 7?ues 10 July 11/2 Mr. Mordannt was out 
in [Brockwell’s] first over, for, after cutting and driving the 
ball for four, he played on. 

23. To bring into some condition by playing; 
e.g. fo play oneself tn, to get into form for, or adapt 
oneself to the conditions of, play; ¢o Alay time out, 
to extend the play until the end of theappointed time. 

1869 Koutledye's Ei. Boy's Ann. 639 Their players had 
strict injunctions to ‘play time out. 1894 Vines 10 July 
t1f2 Mr. Jackson came in with Dr. Grace, and, althongh 
a little uncomfortable at starting, soon played himself in, 

24, fig. a. Vo use or treat as a counter or play- 
thing, to manage or use for one’s own ends (like 
chessmen or cards in a game). 

1656 Cowtey /7ud. Odes, Destinie ii, Some Wisemen, and 
some Fools we call, Figures, alus, of Speech, for Destiny 
plays us all. ~ 

b. To set in opposition, oppose, pit (one person, 
thing, or party agazzs¢ another), esp. for one’s own 
advantage. In mod. use almost always f/ay' off. 

1643 Plain English (1690) 9 They conld play one Party of 
Protestants against another. 1732 Berkecey Adeipir. v1. 
§ 24 An ingenious Free-thinker may, .play one absurdity 
against another, 1807 Ann. Reg. 4/2 He played off France 
against the world, and_the world against France, 1835 
Lyttox Niensi x. iv, he folly is mine, to have played 
against the crafty Tribune so unequal a brain as thine. 
1885 Vanch, ivan. 6 Aug. 5/1 The Sultan likes to play off 
one Power against another, ‘ 

c. Play off: to cause (a person) to exhibit 
himself disadvantageously. 

1712 STErLe Sfect. No. 497 P 3 His whole Delight was in 
finding out new Fools, and, as our Phrase is, playing them 
off, and making them shew themselves to advantage, 1713 
Auutson Guard, No. 71» 5 He would now and then play 
them off, and expose them a little unmercifully. 1864 
Miss Yoxce Triad ix, She knew that he was playing the 
widow off, and that, when most smooth and bland in look 
and_tone, he was inwardly chuckling. 

d. To pass offas something else; to palm off 

1768 H. Watrote f/ist, Doudis 99 Her preparing the way 
for her nephew, by first playing ah Aad eeling the gronad 
by a connterfeit. 1867 R. Girren in Forfa. Rew. Nov. 620 
The trick of playing off Jacobite effusions as the national 
literature of Scotland had already been found oat. 


IV. To exercise oneself or engage in sword- 
play, fighting, or fencing. 

25. zzir. To exercise oneself or contend with 
weapons ; sfec. to contend for exercise or pastime 
with swords, rapiers, or sticks; to joust, tourney ; 
to fence. In quot. @ t300, ?to contend (in gencral 


sense). Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8145 Peos tweien cnihtes bi-gnnaca mid sceldes 
to scurmen, zrst heo pleoweden [¢127§ pleoiden) and 
seodde pliht makeden. cxz7g fAid. 8126 And pleoiden in 
pan feides mid sceaftes and mid scealdes. «1300 A. Fore 
186 Us he dude lede Into a galeie, Wip be se to pleie,.. Wib- 
ute sailand rober. ¢x4q40 Gestfa Row. liv. 235 (Harl. MS.) 
Cornelius. .come with the pee ayenste the Emperour, 
the whiche wolde play. 1553 T. Witson Aves. 7b, 1 maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons. 160% Siaks. A/am, 
y. ii. 206 He sends to know if your pleasure hold to play 
with Laertes. 1692 Str W. Hore Feucing-Master (ed. 2) 
137. Whither you beto play with Blunts or Sharps. 1792 
in Sonthey Life A. Bell (1844) 1. 440 The officers ,. passed 
the whole day in the Sun, playing at long bullets. 

tb. ¢vans. with the bout or contest as object; 
as, fo play a play, to play a touch (also fig.; 
see Touctt s4.).  Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vit. xxxix. 333 Goo thou to 
yonder pauelione and arme the of the best thon fyndest 
there, and I shalle playe a merueillous playe with the. 1562 
Jack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 114, | care not much At 
the bucklers to play with thee one fair touch. 1598 R. 
Bernarp tr. Terence, Heauton, u. iii, See you play no wild 
tonch [L. Vide sts, ne guid inprudens ruas). 


V. To perform instrumental music. 
26. zziv. To perform upon a musical instrument. 


Const. 67, upon (tat, tof). 

(In qnot. ¢ 825, the vb. seems to be intr, with fipanan in 
the instrumental case, as the trans. const. with the instru- 
ment as obj. is not otherwise known before the 28th e.; hut 
the meaning may also he ‘to actuate, operate’, 6.) 

e8as Vesp. Psalter \xvii. 26 Plegiendra [¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Spelm.)_ plegiyndra] timpanan [L. tynipanistriarunt]. 
arzgo Ureisnn 28 in Cott, Hone, 193 Murie dreamed engles 
biuoren pin onsene. Pleied, and sweied, and singed, bi- 
tweonen, ¢1275 Lay. 20315 His harpe he wende..And gan 
pare to pleoye And moche game makie. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 
HY, Fame wt. 111 Ther herd | pleyen vpon an harpe.. 
Orpheus ful craftely. c1g00 Maunpry. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 
Mynstrallez, playand on diuerse instramentes of music. 
1553 T. Witson Avet, (1580) 133 He can speake the tongues 
well, he plaies of Instrumentes, fewe men better. 1578 
Nottinghant Ree. 1V. 177 Man that pled on the drum. 


1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 395 All_of them cannot ‘paint or | 


hg on music, 1743 Pococke Deser, East 1. 82 Three 
fahometans sung Arab songs, beating time with their 
hands, and playing on a tambour, 1821 SHeLtey Epipsy- 
chidion 65 A Lute, which those whom love has taught to 


{ 
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play Make niusic on. 1894 Hace Catse Mas.eman iy. xiv, 
‘There came the sound of a band plying at a distance. 

b, Said of the instrument or the music itself. 

1588 Sitaks. 4. £. £.¥. it. 216 The musicke playes, vouch- 
safe some motion ta it. 1660 Woon Life 11 Nov. (O. H.S.) 
1. 347 The canons and students of Ch. Ch.. began to weare 
surplices and the organ playd. 21706 R. Semene Piper of 
Kiléarchan vi, His pipe play'd trimly to the drum. 1860 
Tnekrxs Uuconmn, Prac. v, Hear this instrument that was 
going to play. Ved. Just then the music began to play. 

27. trans. To perform (music, or a piece of 
music, on an instrument. 

rg09 Hawes Mest, Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 70 Where that 
Musyke, wyth all her nunstralsy, Dyvers base duunces 
moost siwetely dyd playe. c1r600 SHaKs. Som. exxviii, 
When thon, my music, music play’st, Upon that blessed 
wood. 1676 Drvprs elurengs. 1. Stage Direct., Betwist 
the .\cts, a Warlike Tune aid. 1727 Gav Breg. Of. 
Introd. (1729) 2 Play away the onverture, 1882 Miss 
Brapvon W¢. Meyad 11, x. 218 Christabel played a Capriccia 
by Mendelssolin. 1891 Blackin, Vag. CL. 862 2 The band 
played a republican air, 

b. To express or describe by music played on an 
instrument. Chiefly foe? 

1603 Kxoutes /f7st. Fieks (1621) Sso Certain Turkish 
minstrels..plaicd them up many a homely fit of mirth. 1697 
Drvpen Ting, Jast. v.134 This tunefiil Pipe; the same 
That play’d my Corydon's unhappy Flame. 

Yo play or perform on .a musical instru- 
ment) ; to cause (it) to sound. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cyci, &7uze, an instrament of musick.. 
played by blowing in it with the mouth. 1755 Jounxsox, 
To Play v.a...2 To use an instrument of musick. [Yedd 
adds: as, he plays the organ, fiddle, etc.) 1868 Muss 
Brappon Dead Sea rv. (Tauchn.) 11. vi. 97 Accompanying 
herself on the guitar, which she played with a rare per- 
fection, 1885 /7ixes (weekly ed.) 14 Aug. 6/1 We have. .to 
play the same fiddle as they played, but we..are not going 
to play the same tune. 

29. With adverbial extension (7x, oz, off, down, 
2p, etc.): To lead, dismiss, or accompany ‘persons) 
with instrnamental music. 

1844 W. H. Maxween Sferts 4 olde. Scott. xxxiv. (1855) 
275 The Frasers..were played off the ground by their 
pipers, 1883 in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 The Hampshire 
Artillery Band will play all the Artillery past the saluting 
point. 1897 Hatt Caine, Chréstiax x, .\ band in yellow 
and blue uniform sat playing the people in, 1898 Besant 
Orange Girl 1. iii, The small band ., played the company 
into the supper-room. J /od. The organist was playing the 
ae ion ont. 

30. In figurative expressions. 

a. Play on or upon: ‘Vo make use of, or take 
advantage of (some quality or disposition of another 
person); to practise upon. 

1602 Suans. //aom. 11. ii. 380 Vou would play vpon mee; 
you would seem to know my stops. /ésd. 387-9. 1697 
Cottier £ss. 1. (1703) 74 To flatter the vanity, and play 
upon the weakness of those in power. 1975 SHERIDAN 
Rivals wu. i. (1798) 32 Vou rely npon the mildness of my 
temper—you do, you Dog! you play upon the meekness of 
my disposition! 1809 Manin Gif Alas vi. > 35 We fancied 
that he meant to play upon our fears. 1870 Rocrrs Hist. 
Gleanings Ser. u. 116 It is,.natural that shrewd politicians 
should play on the credulity of their dupes. 

b. To play first or second fiddle: sec FIDDLE sé, 
th. So ¢o play second, to take a subordinate part. 

1809 Mackin Gri Blas x. xi. P10, | am... to play second 
fiddle in all your laudable enterprises, 1822, 1861 [see 
Fuopore sé. 1b). 1884 danch, Exam.g May 5/5 The Union 
will. .have to play second to the Central Committee. 

VI. To perform dramatically; and derived 
senses. [Cf. OL. Adegan sb. pl. =L. fd? (see Phay 
5b. 14); pleghts, PLAYHOUSE, theatre. J 

81. ¢rans. To represent in mimic action; to per- 
form as a spectacle upon the stage, etc.; to act 
(a pageant, drama, etc.). Also /ig. 

©1380 Wyeuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 15 Alle ber garmentis 
ben atier taken of be fend, to playe ber pagyn among men. 
1457, 1468 [see Paciant 54.1) 1528 Tixoare Obed. Cho. 
Alan Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1.340 Mark what pageants have 
been played, and what are yet a playing, to separate us 
from the emperor, 1542-3 Act 34.435 Hen. Mil, or if 
ani.. person ., play in enterludes, sing or rime, any matter 
contrarie to the saide doctrine, 1548 Unatt, etc. Hrasm. 
Par. Matt. vi. 44 Like as players on the stage do playe 
theyr playe. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eing. Poesie 1. xvii. (Arb.) 51 
The old comedies were plaid in the broad streets spon 
wagons or carts vncouered. r60z Suaxs. f/ant I. ii. 93 
The whil'st this Play is Playing. 1809 Macks Gil Blas i, 
vii, P25 The doctor. .had not the least suspicion of the farce 
that was playing. 1883 A/auch, Exam, 22 Nov. 5/3‘ Our 
Boys’ was played at Guy’s Hospital for the amusement .. 
of the nurses and patients. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. Feb. 234 
He was alone in the world, with his life half played. 

b. Play off: to show off ot exhibit by imitation. 
(Cf. take off.) ? Obs. 

1789 Ma, D'Aratay Diary 21 Jan., He took up a fan .. 
and began playing off yarious imitative airs with it. 180g 
Macrin Grif Blas vu. vii, P16 Phenicia,. was playing off the 
amiable and unaffected simpleton, 


82. trans. Play out: to perform tothe cnd; fg. 
to bring to an end; 7¢/. to come to an end, become 


obsolete or effete. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /I’, tt. iv. 531 Out yon Rogue, play 
ont the Play. 1854 Mrs. Austin Coma ete. 344 The 
great heroic tragedy which was now being played out on the 
world's stage. 1867 H. Conysearr in Forin, Rev. Nov. 513 
The classical and pointed styles each ran their course from 
prime to decadence—in fact, ‘ played themselves ont ’ com- 
pletely, 1884 J. ae Figures of Past 21 This burlesque 
«gradually played itself out, and came to an end. 
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b. intr, for reff. or pass. 

1835 Brownine Paracelsus iv. 680 As though it mattered 
how the farce plays out, So it be qnickly played! 1885 
Howetts Sdas Laphant (1891) 1. 61 Gentlemaning as a 
profession has got to play out ina generation or two, 

c. pa. pple. Played out: performed to the end ; 
brought to an end, ended, finishcd, over and done 
with; also, exhausted, used up, effetc, worn out. 
(CE. 16, 22b.) Hence as ppl. adj., Alayed-out. 

1863 Houraxn Lett. Youeses xvi, 239 One remains, here 
and there, a played-out man. 1864 Berrox Seo? adr. Liv. 
183 The drama is not yet entirely played out. 1870 B. 
Harte Further L. fr. Truthful Fantes i, Is our civiliza- 
tion a failure? Or is the Caucasian played out? 1887 MWestur 
Kev. June 272 About twelve or fifteen years ago he was 
decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was played out. 
1888 Lees & Crctternuck &. C. 1887 xxix. (1892) 325 To. 
day they had made forty miles over this eae trail, and 
their horses were not unnaturally quite played out. 

33. To represent (a person or character) in a 
dramatic performance; to act the part of. 

61386 CHavcer Miller's T. 198 Somtyme_ to shewe his 
lightnesse and maistrye He {Absolon]} pleyeth Herodes vp on 
a Scaffold hye. 1813 Morn Aich. //7 (1883) 79 In a stage 
play all the people know right wel that he that playeth the 
sowdayne is percase a sowter, 1590 SuAks, Aids. eatvotls 
31 Vet my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. 1 could play 
Erctes rarely. @1631 Doxnr Jo Sir Jf. Wotton Poems 
(1654) 146 Courts are Theaters, where some men play Princes, 
some slaves. 1845 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan ¥, 92, do not 
go to see the characters of the Bible played. @1845 Bar- 
Ce tag Leg, Ser. Marie Mignot, Miss kelly plays 

arie. 

834. Hence fig. in real life: To sustain the 
character of; to perform the duties or characteristic 
actions of; to act as if one were, act or behave as 
or like, act the part of. (Almost always with ¢4e 
before the object; rarely with adj, absol. as obj.). 
Esp. in varions phrases, as ¢o flay ¢éhe DEUCE, the 
Devi, the Foot, he May, dhe MIScuier, Possuu, 


Rex, Trvant, etc.: see the sbs. 

€1474 Cuaucer Troylus 1, 19% (1230) But ye han pleyed 
tyraunt neigh to longe, And hard was it your herte for to 
grave. 1426 AVOELAY Poems (Percy Soc.) 29 Thai play not 
the fole, Contenualithai go toscole. 1433 Lys. St. Edmund 
11, 381 Among sarseynes he pleied he lioun. ¢1530 H. 
Ruoves B&. Nurture in Balees Bk, 84 Avoyde murther, 
saue thy selfe, play the man, being compelde. 1550 CrowLey 
Way to Wealth Aviijb, With extreme crueltie ye haue 
plaied the lordes ouer them. 1581 StpNeY Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 20 Will they now play the Hedgehog that. .draue out 
his host? @ 1603 J. Ravnotps Proph. Obadiah tii. (1613) 38 
Play the good fellowes your selues with the world. 166a 
Be. Hopxixs Fun. Sernt. (1685) 93 Chess-men that on the 
board play the King and Queen, but in the bag are of the 
saine aterials, and rank with others. 1790-1811 Compe 
Devil on Two Sticks (1817) 1. 274 It is an act of prudence 
to let a woman play the fool, for fear she should play the 
devil, 183 Lockuart Reg. Dalton viii, Bat we must not 
play sad now, my dear, I hope you will be happy here. 
1896 Pall Mail Mag. May 5 It was gall to me to play 
jackal to Dan, or to any one else. 

35. To sustain, represent, act (a part, the part 
of), fit, in dramatic performance, or Fg. in real 


life: see Part sé. 9, 9 b. 

¢1470 Henry Iallace 1. 165 King Herodis part thai 
playit in to Scotland. 1548, 1584, 1590, 1600 [see Part 
56.9, 9b]. 1655 Cuceerrer Aizverius Printer to Rdr,, The 
friends of the Sick must play their part, or all wilt not be 
well, 167a[H. Stusne] Rosemary § Bayes 12 Thongh this 
expression of taking upon him the person (= pfersonan 
tnduere] .. may ne be eulpable enough .. and therefore the 
case must be aggravated with playing a part; truly, the 
words of playing genes are too light and unbecoming. 
17x Aoptson Spect. No. 89 7 4 She ought to play her Part 
in haste, when she considers that she is suddenly to quit the 
Stage. 1855 Macauray fist. Eng. xix. FV, 310 The parts 
which she was in the habit of playing, and .. the epi- 
logues which it was her especial usiness to recite, 188x 
Garowea & Mutuncer Jutrod, Stud. Eng. Hist, 1. xi. 195 
In the final struggle., England played her part well. 

36. ixzr. To act a drama, or a part in a drama; 


to perform; = Act v. 8. Also fg. 

1g80 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxford (1880) 408 No 
Mayor..shall geve leave to any players to playe within the 
guilde hall. 160a Suaxs. //av, ul. ti. 104 Alam. My Lord, 
you plaid once i th’ University, you say? Poton. That I 
did my Lord, and was accounted a good Actor. 1700 
Drvoen Pal. & Arc. 1. 889 Even kings but play, and when 
their part is done, Some other, worse or better, monnt the 
throne. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxiii, Did you ever play 
at Canterbury? 1880 MeCartuy Own Times VV, bxive 434 
He showed that he was resolved to play on a vaster stage. 

b. Play up to (Theatrical slang): to act in 
a drama so as to support or assist another actor ; 
hence, to support, back up; to flatter, toady. 

1809 Maxx Gil Blas vi. i, P& You want two ‘ood actors 
to play up to you. 1847 Honk Every-day Bk. 11. 323 He 
[a performing elephant] was ‘played up to’ by the cele- 
brated columbine, Mrs. Parker, 1826 Disraeci Viv. Grey 
n. xv, There is your Playing-up toady, who, unconscious to 
its feeder, is always Playing up to its feeder’s weaknesses, 
1894 Times 5 Mar.14/1 The windows here are designed, tike 
the others, to play up to the mosaics, and are not intended 
to be too visible in profile, 

Play, obs. form of Pura sé. and v 

Playable (plzab’l), 2. [f£ PLay v, + -aBLE.] 

+1. Given to play, playful, sportive. Os. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 282/2 Playabylle, (dtdundus, ludicris, 
dudicer, tudibilis. * F 

Q. Capable of being played: in various senses. 

1860 REaor 8 Commandu, 30 There were passages in 
“Le Chateau Grantier' not playable in England. 1873 
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Bexnetr & Cavenpisn Billiards 480 Any ball or balls 
behind the baulk-line,..are not playable if the striker be in 
baulk, 187§ M. Pattison Casaubon 154 The part of 
chaplain-man-of-the-world, a part often played, and still 
playable. 1887 Gurney Zertium Quid 11. 57 Old Scotch 
tunes hes on the black keys of a piano, 1898 Daily 
News 5 May 5/2 The maestro laid the instrument down 
with an evident air of contempt, but he declared it to be 
playable. : 

b. Of a cricket or football ground or the like: 


Admitting of or fit for playing on. 

31872 Daily News 15 July, The play did not commence 
. until half-past 11, when the ground was rendered ‘ play- 
able’ by the copious use of sawdust. 1881 Sportsmart 
31 Jan. 4/5 Football at Oxford..the ground will hardly be 
playable untit the end of this week. i 

licnce Playabi'lity, the quality of being playable. 

1881 STEVENSON Virg. Puerisgue 259 Bound up with the 
subject of play, and the precise amount of playfulness, or 
playability, to be tooked for in the world. 

Play-actor, -actress, etc.: see PLAY sb. 17. 

Play-bill (plé“bil). A bill or placard announc- 
ing a play and giving the names of the actors to 
whom the various parts are assigned. 

1673 (R. Letcn] Pransp. Reh. Havin sted up a play- 
bill Re the title of his book .. being pretend (ram writing of 
hills for the play-houses. 1759 Jounsox /dler No. 47 P10 
His first care in the morning is to read the play-bills. 
1875 Lowett J} #s. (1290) IV. 376 Theatrical critiques as 
ephemeral as play-bills. 

Play-book (ple“buk). Also without hyphen, 
as one word, or two, [f Pay sd. + Book sd. 3.) 
A book of plays or dramatic compositions. 

1535 Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays App. MU. 107 Payd for makyng 
of the playe-boke vs. 1624 MASSINGER Parl. Love 1. iil, 
Comparing of these eyes to the fairest flowers,..And such 
hyperboles stole out of playbooks. 1747 Gay Begg. Of. 
t. x, Those cursed Play sbdoks she reads have been her 
ruin. 1856 Empason xg. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 
If, 80 ‘Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew their 
names from playbooks. 

Playcart, obs. {. Puacarp. Playce, obs. f. 
Puaice. Playche, obs. f Purach, PLasil vl 
Playd, -e, obs. ff. Prarp, PLE, PLEAD. 

Play-day (pladé), A day given up to play; 
a day exempted from work; es. a school holiday. 

60x Hottaxp Pliny ¥. 555 Worse than either of these is 
he, who doth that vpon work days which should haue bin 
don on play-daies or idle holidaies, | 1655 in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) IL. 334 He wrote of the sending of May- 
nard, Windham and ‘Twisden to the Towre ; he said it was 
a steange playdaye. @1716 Soutn Sern. (3724) VI. x. 343 
The Soul's Play-day is always the Devil's working Day, and 
the idler the Man, still the busier the Tempter. 1768 WESLEY 
Ibs, (187a) XII. 285 We have no play-days (the school 
being taught every day in the year but Sundays). 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. w. v.172 In 176 the play-days at 
the grammar school of Kinghorn were xed as the after- 
noons of every Wednesday and Saturday. 

attrib, 1947 W. Dunkiy in Francis Horace, Ep. n. ii. 299 
Or, wanting Prudence, like a Play-day Boy Blindly rush 
on, to catch the flying Joy. ' 

b. A week-day on which miners or others do 


not work: ef, PLAY sé. 13, U. 15. 

89a Daily News 12 Apr. 6/4 With reference to the weekly 
‘playday ’ being fixed ier Saturday the agent advised the 
men to accept this,.. it was decided unanimously to take 
a ballot whether the playday shall be Monday, Thursday, 
or Saturday. 1901 Daily Mail 7 Nov. 3/4 The miners 
obeyed their leaders as implicitly as they did on. .the three 
previous ' play-days'’. 

+Playe, 2. Obs. rare. [a. OF, pletier, in 3 sing. 
pres. pleie (mod.F. plier and ployer) to fold:— 
L. plicare. A doublet of PLy v.] trans. To fold, 

e140 Bk. Curtasye it, 818 in Babees Bk. 326 Be-fore po 
torde and pe lady.. Dowbelle he playes po towelle pere. 

Playe, plaje, ohs. forms of PLay. 

Played-out, #//.a.: see PLAY 2. 32¢. 

Player (plé'21). Forms: 1 plegere, 4 pleier, 
5 pleyar(e, 5-6 pleyer, 5-7 plaier, (6 plear), 
player, [OE. plegere, f.plegan, Puay v. + -ER1,] 

I. One who plays. 
1. In general sense. (The OE. instance appears 


to be a mistranslation by the glossator.) 

¢ 1000 fEcFaic Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 108/9 Gimmnosophista, 
nacod plezere, 138a WyeLiF Jer. xv. 17, sat not in 
conreellol pleieres (Vulg. dudentiza), and gloriede fro the 
face of thin hond. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 404/1 Pleyare, 
lusor, Ibid., Pleyare, pat alwey wy! pley, ludibundus. 
1gs2 Hutoez, Player at all games, pastymes, and sportes 
ludio. ¥ Suaxs. Of4, 11. 1. 113 You are Pictures out of 
doore.. Wilde-Cats in your Kitchens. . Players in your TMus- 
wiferie. 1755 Jounson, Player, an idler; a lazy person, 
Mod. A player at farming. ° 

2. One who engages in some game, nsually speci- 
fied in the context, é.g. chess, draughts, cards, tennis; 
one who is practised or skilfnl in some game. 

¢1420 Lypc, Assembly of Gods 1232 Well he shalbe 
taught As a pleyer [fat chess] shuld to drawe another 
draught. ¢1440 Ae os Parv. 404/27 Pleyar, at the bal, 
pililudius. a1goo MS, Ashon. 344 (Bodl.) If. 2ob, If ye be 
‘a great plaier [at chess] & can well defende your game. 
1562 Rowsotnum Cheasts A iij, The by standers (whiche 
commonlye see more then the plaiers). 1630 &. foe: 
Kined, t Comm. 180 Let us doe as Players at Tennis, be 
judged by all the lookers on, 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's 
Games Impr. 25 Suppose 1 play the Ace of a Suit of which 
I have Ace, King, and three smalt ones; the last Player 
does not chuse to tramp it, having none of the Suit. 1867 
Rugly School Football Laws 19 Any player obtaining 
a ball ina maul, must have it down as soon as possible, 


PLAYFERE. 


b. One who plays for stakes; a gambler. 
+483 [see Play z. ar]. 51x Churche of Yuell fen (Pynson) 
B yj, Oft my players shall say, by the deth such one was 
a nimble player, for when he came to the play he had but 
wv.s. & wan xs, ¢1515 Cocke Loreil’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 
Gardeners, and rake fetters; Players, purse cutters, money 
baterers. 1755 Jonsson, Player... gamester 
c. A professional player (at cricket, golf, etc.). 
1884 Lidlyvhite's Cricket Ann, 29 The two matches be- 
tween the Gentlemen and Players. 189: W. G. Grace 
Cricket aro Every player selected by the Committee to play 
against the Gentlemen is paid at the rate of £10 per match. 
1895 Daily News t Aug. 6/a England has generally the 
better of Scotland, both in the Amateur and Player (Golf] 
Championships. i 
+8. One who plays or performs tricks to amuse 


others: a juggler; an acrobat. Oés. 

€ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. xlvii. (1869) 199 He maketh 
of pilke pat pleyen with hem, and doon it, hise principat 
pleyeres, and hise special jogeloresses. 1530 Patscr. 255/1 
Player or goer upon a corde, datelleur. 

4. One who acts a character on the stage; a 
dramatic performer, an actor. (In earlier nse, one 
who played in an interlude.) 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 505/2 That .. Pleyers in their 
Enterludes, be not comprised in this Acte. 1466 Alann. & 
Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 325 And the sonday nexte after the 
xij. day, I gafe to the pleyeres of Stoke, ij.s. @ 1533 Lo. 
Berners Gold, Bh. AL. clurel. (1546) G viij, Counterfaityng, 
plaiers of farces and mommeries. 1539 in Vicary's Anat. 
(1888) ae xii, 2g0 ‘To y* quenes pleyers for pleyng before 
3* king this Cristemas iiij li, 1569 Nottingham Ree. 1V. 
132 A reward gevyn to Ser John’ Beron plears. 1600 SHAKS. 
A. Y, 2.1. vil 140 All the world’s a stage, And all the men 
‘and women, meerely Players. a1680 Cuarnock Se/fExam. 
Wks. (1849) 175 A player is not a prince, because he acts 
the part of a prince. 1742 H. Watroe Lezt. Mann (1834) 
I. 146 All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant ote 
is turned player at Goodman's-fields. 1868 HeLrs A ealuah 
xvii. (1876) 475 Give me some good plays to go to, played 
by great players. ; 

5. One who plays on an instrument of music. 

1463 in Bury WWidis (Camden) 18 Y° pleyers at y* orgenys 
ij d. 1539 Brste (Great) x Sam. xvi. 16 A man, that is a 
connyng player with [Gezeva vpon] an harpe. 1608 WitLeT 
Hexafia Exod. 198 The singers and players ofinstruments, 
1837 /ncyel. Brit. (ed.7) XV.615/1 The safest compass for ors 
dinary players [of the serpent] is the two first of these octaves. 

II. That which plays. 

+6. A metal pendant to a horse’s bit. Ods. 

1598 Fronio, Saéinéra,..among riders the plate whereat 
the players that hang in the mids of a port are fastned. 
1607 Marxuam Cavai. v1. (1617) 57 He shall haue Snaffles 
of all shapes. .with small rings in the midst, and sundry sort 
of small players fastned to those ringes, which to a tranel- 
ling horse breedes pleasure. 16rz CoTcR, Babillous, the 
players that hang to the port of a bitt. 

+7. pi. The antennze or pale of an insect. Ods. 

1747 Goutn Eng. Ants 5 Each Horn {of an Ant’s Mouth] 
has several little Joints, by which means it plays to and fro 
with great facility... These Players are of particular Use to 
the Ants both in feeding themselves and also their Young. 

8. Billiards, Croquet. (See quot.) 

1868 W. J. Wuitaoae Croguet Tact. 9 The term ‘player’ 
is borrowed from billiards in the game of pool, and means 
the balf which, after you have finished your break, will play 


ae agd * 4 ccemeae 
. 9. attrib. and Cond. (chiefly apposztive, in 
sense 4), as player-devil, -girl, -man, -woman, ec. ; 
also player-likea., like or befitting a player oractor. 

1648 Upvatt, etc. Eras. Par. Mark iv, 24b, Farre from 
all’ manour of playerlyke ostentation, 1596 Lopce WFtts 
Miserie 40 They say likewise there isa Plaier Deuil, ahand- 
some sonne of Mammons. 1641 Prynne Antipf. 123 Pa. 
geants, ‘Cheaters, Seeans, and Player-like representations, 
in making a puppet-play. 1675 WycHEaLey Country Wife 
ar. i, She chi lara now for ag a playermen. 1771 
Smociett dfnmph, Cla Apr., Miss Liddy had like to have 
run away with a player-man, 1837 H. AixsworTH Crichton 
1. 197, ] can scarce comprehend how a player-girl like this 
can’ occasion him so much trouble. 1905 Daily Chron, 
gs Apr. 7/a The player-manager is a rarity. 

Play-eress. rare. [f. prec.+-Ess.] An actress. 

x830in Cobbett Kur. Rides (1885) 11.334 Many playeresses 
had become peeresses. 

+Play‘erly,¢. Obs. rare. [f-as prec. + -L¥ 1] 
Of the nature or character of an actor; befitting 


an actor. 

1618 Botton FYorus 1. xiv. (1636) 13a Whereby ee -were 
overcome in battell, not by trne, and very kings, but this 
phantastike and playerly one. 1633 Paysxg /istviomastix 
tt te i. 852 The Satyricall invectines of Juuenall and others 
against this infamous Playerlie Emperor. /did. Iv. 1. 939 
Poetical-streines of wit and Playerly eloquence. 

Playfellow (plfelo). [f Puay sb. + Fet- 
Low.] A comparion in play or amusement: usually 


said of children or young people. 
31513 More Rich. 7/7 (1883) 36, I pray at 
better playfelowes than hym. 1590 SHAKS. Aids. 


God send them both 
NV. tei. 


920, 1633 Hexwoop £xg. Trav. 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 10 My. 
wife and you, in youth were play-fellowes. 1790 Cowrer 
Lett. 27 Feb., Mrs, Hewitt..was my. playfellow at Berk- 


hamstead. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. i, At times, a recollec- 
tion of his old playfellow broke upon him through the haze 
in which he lived. 

+ Playfere (plé'fie1), Obs, Forms: 3 pla36 
iuere, pleinere, 3-4 pleifere, 4 plaw-, plowe-, 
pleyefere, 4-7 pleyfere, 5-8 playfere, (5 -uere, 
fer, 5-7 -feer, -feere, 6 -fiere, -feir, -feare, 7 
-pheer(e; 5 pleyfer, playefere, 6 -feere, plai- 
fere, -feere, -fiere, -faier). {f. Pray sé, + FERE 
s6.1, companion, comrade.}_ A companion at play, 


PLAYFUL. 


a playfellow, playmate; a companion generally, or 
jp any action or course. 
“e1205 Lay. 15631 Ifunden Merlin & his pla3e-iueren 
{ce x275 pleineres] mid him. a1z25 Fuliana 56 Pi sari gast 
schal wid be schucke pleiferen pleien in helle. ¢ 1305 S¢ 
Edmund Conf, 64 in £.E. P. (1862) 72 Wip pe ic go in eche 
stede ..& pi pleyfere ic am. a1zro in Wright Lyric 
Poetry xv. 49 Glotonie mi glemon wes, .. Prude wes my 
plowe fere, 1388 Wycuir Judy. xi. 38 Whanne sche hadde 
go with hir felowis and pleiferis {1535 Covern. playefeeres], 
sche hiwepte hir maydynhed in the hillis. arqo0 Sransi, 
WV. T., Acts xiii. 1 (Panes 157) Manaen pat was bo plawfere 
{Vulg. codlactaneus] of Herowde po Tetrarke. ¢1470 Haro- 
inc Chron, cixxvui. vi, Roger Mortymer..was that tyme 
the qnenes playfeer. a 1548 Haut Chron., Hen. V 33 One 
of his wanton mates and vnthriftie plaifaiers. 1612 7%wo 
Noble WH. ww. iit, 79 Learne what maides haue beene her 
po fenions and play-pheeres. @1765 Yew's Daughter ii. 
in Child Ballads (1888) 111. 244/1, 1 winna cam in, I cannae 
cum in, Without my play-feres nine. 

Jig. 13.. EB. E. Adfit. P.C. 45 Thus pouerté & pacyence 
are oe be y-feres. 

Play-field, -folk, etc.: see PLay sd. 17. 

Playful (plé-ftil), @ [f Pay sé. + -FuLJ 
Full of play, frolicsome, sportive ; also, showing 
a sportive or sprightly humour, pleasantly humorous 


or jocular, jocund, merry. 

a 3240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205 Tovel spac and slow to 
Godd..sumehwile to pleiful, to drupi oder hwiles. a 1568 
Ascuam Sehodem, (Arb.) 64, L was neter, either Stoick in 
doctrine, or Anabaptist in etision to mislike a merie, plea- 
sant, and plaifull nature. @1719 Appison (J.), He is 
scandalized at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
being playful. 1798 Broomrietp armer’s Boy, Autunn 

go Loud the Scream Of Geese impatient for the playful 

tream, 1807 Cragse Par. Keg. 111. 849 His scorn, his love, 
in playful words he spoke. 1874 L. Stepuun Hours tit 
Library (1892) 11. vii. 208 The playful humour which im- 
mortalised John Gilpin. 

Play‘fully, adv. [f. prec. + -b¥2.] In a 
playful or sportive manner ; jokingly. 

1791 Boswett Yohknson 15 May an. 1776, | mentioned a 
scheme .. of making a tour to the Isle of Man..; and that 
Mr. Burke had playfully suggested as a motto, ‘The proper 
study of Mankind is Man’. 1845 Foao Handb&. Spain. 87 
Picaro, picara, rogue (may be used playfully}. 1875 Jowrrr 
Piato(ed. 2) 1V. 59 We playfully threatened that you should 
not he allowed to go home until! the question was settled. 

Play‘fulness. [f. as prec. + -xEss.J The 
quality of being playful; sportiveness. 

1795 Sourney Lelt. fr. Spain (1799) 96 With all the bahy 
playfulness of love. 1823 W. Scoressy rl. Whale Fish. 
17 The [auroral] arch extending across the zenith, showed 
an uncommon playfulness of figure and variety of form. 
1889 L. Srerurn PoSe iv. 84 His playfulness was too near 
deadly earnest for the comedy of common life. 5 

+ Play'-game. Oés. A game of play; a piece 
of sport; an amusement, a sport; a plaything. 

1598 Barckiey Felic. D/an i, (1603) 62 They esteeme this 
our life to be huta pees. 1632 J. Haywaao tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 30 A small Barke..that had beene rob'd by Pirates, 
and left as a play-game to the windes. 1697 Damrica 
Voy. round World (1699 496, 1 had been in inany eminent 
Dangers before now,..but the worst of them all was but 
a Play-game in comparison with this. 

Playg(e, Playght, obs. ff. Prarock, Par. 

Playgoer (plegouar). [f. Pray sd. + Gorr; 
ef Buh ger | One who (habitually) goes to 
the play; a frequenter of the theatre. 

x82a Lame Edia Ser. t. Artif. Comedy Last Cent,, The 
present generation of playgoers. 1857 Mrs, Mataews Yca- 
Lable Talk I. prs Night after night I revelled in delights 
known only to the play-goer of those times. 

So Play’-go:ing sé. and a. 

1780 T. Davies Alem. Garrick (1808) I. 48 od.) By these 
means drawing all the playgoing people to Drury Lane. 
1896 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/6 It has been said that the play- 
poins of a man of the world is one of the most cherished of 

is memories, . 

Play’ground. A piece of ground used for 
playing on, esp. one attached to a school; hence, 
a place of recreation however extensive. 

1794 Soutney Retrospect 79 Much of the easy life the 
scholars led, Of spacions play-ground and of wholesome air, 
The best instruction and the tenderest care. 1 Hell 
Advertiser 16 June 1/2 Seminary at_Thorp-Arch. .. Ad- 
joining are extensive Play Grounds, for the recreation of 
the young gentlemen. 1874 Symonos Sk. daly & Greece 
(1898) 1. L 6 Our travellers .. have made of Switzerland an 
English playground. 1878 Sruses Const. /7ist LIL. xxi. 
595 The neighbouring villages were the play-ground and 
sporting-ground of the townsmen. . 

Ag. 1857 Mrs. Maruews Tea-Table Taik 1,4 A Magazine 
is..an actual playground of indulgence to young authors. 
1901 Expositor July 47 Science has found the problem no 
playground. —_— , P 

Playhouse. A house or building in which 
plays are acted; a theatre, 

a@x000 Aldhetm Glosses (Napier) 1752 Cglestis theatri, 
bes heofenlican pleghuses. 1599 Snaxs. //enx. V1. Chorus 
36 The Scene Is now transported (Gentles) to Southampton, 
There is the Play-house now, there must you sit. 1623 in 
NV. Shaks, Soc. Trans, (1885) 504 Att the play howse called 
the Cockpitt in Drurie Lane. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., 
The playhouses begin to play next week. 1733 Swirr 
Lett. Wks, 1841 IL. 697 The comedy (which our poor friend 
Ci zeve to the playhouse the week before his death). 
1809 Kenpatt Trav. I. xiv. 164 There is no play-house in 

arford, nor in any other place in Connecticut. 1851 D. 
Jerroup St. Giles iv. 30, | was born a lady..though I do 
sell fruit in the playhouse. 1892 [see PLay.et]. 

ig 1705 Wycnratev Let. to Pope 5 Nov., You may see.. 
the two great Play-houses of the Nation, those of the Lords 
and Commons, in dispute with one another. 
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b. attri, 

3673 Drypen Jlarr. & da Mode Prol. 16 The women.. 
swore they would be true;..But..they were made of play- 
house flesh and blood. 1700 T. Brown Asmiusem. Ser. § Con. 
iv. (1709) 45. A Play-house Wit is distinguish'’d by wanting 
Understanding. 1761 (¢it¢e) \ New Academy of Compli- 
ments .. With a collection of the newest Play-house Songs, 
1896 Kipiinc Seven Seas (Tauchn.) 54 Like playhouse- 
scenes, the shore slid past our sleepy eyes. 

Playing (plein), vd. sd. [f. Puayv. + -1nG1,] 

1. The action of the verb PLay, in various senses. 

ax310 in Wright Lyric 7. xxx. 88 As y me wende omy 
pley3yng, on mi folie y thohte. cxg20 Sir Pristr. 1744 
Sche pou3t..‘Iristrem and y boabe Bep schent for our 
playing. 1420 Chron. Vitod. coxx, Edgar rode ou3t on his 
pleyeng, In to a florest ney3t to his place. 1935 Coverpate 
Ecctus. xlix. 1 Swete as hony.., and as the playenge of 
Musick. 1561 ‘I. Hony tr. Castigdione’s Courtyer 1. (1577) 
Cyvh, Some in ryding, some in playing at fence. 1601 Br. 
W. Barrow Sernt. Pautes Crosse 60 They call it the playeing 
of the Bit in the horse mouth. 1691 t IN[ave) dec. New 
Juvent. p. \xiii, A playing of the Tide too and fro. 1911 in 
woth Rep. Hist. MSS. Contm, App. v. 148 The action... 
mostly consisted in the playeing of the artillery. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 193 Conveying the Water 
-.for the playing of Jets. 1885 Athenzust 14 Nov. 645/2 
First-class orchestral playing. 

+b. (In form f/awing.) Boiling. Oés. 

1465 in Paston Lett. U1. 435 A grete lede to brew v. com) 
malte with one plawyng., 1683 Perius #éeta Ain. i, 14 
Antiently Boyling was ealled Plawing. 

2. attrib, aud Comé., as playing day, garment, 
gear, place, week; + playing-board, a board for 
playing some game on, e.g. a dice-board or chess- 
board; playing-croft (S¢c.), a playground; +play- 
ing-fere, a playfellow (= PLAYFERE);} playing- 
field, a field or piece of ground for playing in; 
applied esp. to the playgrounds at Eton; playing- 
house, -passage, in quots. applied to the ¢ bower’ 
constructed by bower-birds; +playing-stock, a 
butt for jests, a langhing-stock ; + playing-table 
= playing-board; + playing-thing = PLAYTHING. 
Sec also PLayING-CARD, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxii. (Bodl, MS), 
And ia anober manere table isa *pleyinge borde bat men 
pley one atte dies and ober games. 1804 W. ‘Taviorin Ann, 
ev. I. 370 If hoth sexes have separate *playing-crofts. 
1575 Kecorde’s Gr. Artes 1. Ke vij b, Then woulde tke quo- 
tient declare the true number of the working dayes, and not 
of *playing dayes, 1§98 Suaxs. Merry Wii. i. g ‘Tis a 
playing day I sce: how now Sir Hugh, no Schoole to day? 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 357 He loueb somdel her 
norice and here *pleieng feres. c1r4go Coz. Jfyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 115 Ffarewel, Goddys oustyr, und his pleynge fere. 
1583-4 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 464 (Eton Coll. 
Acc.) Trees..aboute the “playinge fildes. 1736 H. Watro.e 
Corr, (1820) I. 6 The playing fields at Eton, 1898 J. A. 


| Gipus Cotswold I ilage 28 Pass on to Eton... Mark well the 


. ment, drdex. 


playing ficlds. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 404/2 “Pleyynge gar- 
1§3x In Sharp Cow. Afysé. (1825) 44 The seid 


} pagyaunt, with the implements and *playing geire belongyng 
to th 


esame, 1840 Goutp in Pree. Zool. Soe. 94 They are 
used by the birds as a *playing-house or ‘run’, as it is 
termed. 1871 Daawin Desc. Alan I, 1. ii. 63 The Bower- 
birds..tastefully ornamenting their *playing-passages with 
gaily-coloured objects. ¢ 1350 Hill. Paferne 750 Pat preui 
*pleyng place..loyned wel iustly to meliors chamber. 1556 
Ope Antichrist 87, The plaieng place, which they eall 
Theatrnum Colosseum. 1579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 748 
To make him a “playing stock in common playes. 1519 
Hoaman Vig. 282 b, [haue bought a *pleyeng tabull: with 
-xii. poyntis on the one syde: and chekers on the other syde. 
1639 in Bury I reds (Camden) 180, 1 give vnto my sonne-in. 
law..my inlaid playeing tables. c1440 Promp. Parv. 404/2 
*Pleyynge thynge, or thynge pat menn or chyldyr pley 
wythe. 1523-4 Aec. St. Mary at Hild 322 M* parson gave 
tothem a "playng weke to make mery. 1892 Daily News 
2 Nov. 6/4 The desirability or otherwise of a ‘playing’ 
week at Christmas. 

Playing, #//. a. [f.as prec. + -ING*.] That 
plays, in various senses: see the verb. 

1000 in Cockayne SAvine 32 An plezende cild arn under 
waenes hweowol. ¢1374 Cuavucea Beets. i, met. ii. (Addit. 
pas pleiyng [é«dens] hesines of men. 1575 Cnuaci- 
varD Chippes (1817) 152 For to plant, some playing pieces 
there A mount was raysd, which kept the foe in feare. 1701 
Evetyn Diary Apr, (1819) II. ver lively playing boy. 
1871 Ruskin in Daily News 24 Feb. (1898) 6/2 ‘Turner has 
put the only piece of playing colour in all the picture into 
the reflections in this. F _ 

+b. Boiling. (Also in form plawing.) Obs. 
exgoa Sege FYerus. 671 [ote playande picche amonge 
be peple seten, ¢1g20 Lider Cocorun: (1862) 37 In playand 
water ies kast hit schalle To harder. 1sg2 Huuoet, ue: 
lyke plawing water,. .scaéeo. 

Play‘ing-card. Each card ofaset or ‘ pack’ 
used in playing various games: = Carp 34.2 1, 

1543 tr. Act 3 Edw. {V, c. 4 No marchant..shal bryng.. 
into this realme.. chessemen, playeng cardes [ortfg. cardes 
a Juer). 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1925/4 Making of Playing 
Cards in England, (wherein many hundred Poor People are 
Bes acme 1816 Sincea (¢/¢/-) Researches into the History 
of Playing Cards. 

Play ‘ingly, adv. rare. [f. Puayine ffl. &. + 
“LY 2] In the way of play or recreation. 

1680 Ausrey Brief Lives (1898) 1. 2, 1 doe it playingly. 
This morning..1 writt two lives 

Play'less, ¢. [f. Puay sd. + -LEss.] Devoid 
of play or plays (in different senses). 

@ 1834 Coterince cited in Weester (1864). 1882 C.S. in 
Society 14 Oct. 11/1 1s not France in the same deplorable 
playless condition? 1889 Deity News 28 May s/e The 
playless playgrounds of French schools, 


PLAYSTOW. 


Play'‘let. [fas prec. + -LET.] A diminutive 
or short dramatic play. 

1884 B. Martuews in Century Vag. XXVIIL. 916 In 
these beautiful and witty playlets there is but the ghost of 
an action. 1892 Welsh Kev. 1.751 The modern playhouse 
.-has become the home, not of the play, but the playlet, 

+ Play‘lome,-loom, 04s. rave—1. [f. Puay 
sé, + Mic. ome, Loom.] An instrument of play: 
In quot. applicd to a club. 

a1400 Sir Perc. 2013 Go reche nie my playlome, And I 
salle go to hym sone...4ne iryne clohbe takes he; Agayne 
Percevelle the fre He went than fulle right. 

Play'-ma:ker. Now rare. A maker, com- 
poser, or wriler of plays; a dramatic author. 

1530 Pause, 255/1 ae maker, facteur, factisie. 1581 
Stoney Afol. Poetric (Arb) 44 Perchance itis the Comick, 
whom naughtic Play-makers and Stage-kcepers, have iustly 
mnade odious. 1691 Woop Ads O-von. WM. 261 He retired 
to the Metropolis, lived in Greys Inn, and set up for a play: 
maker. 1903.V. 4 Q. oth Ser. XI. 20r/s He insults Greene, 
Elderton, Tarleton, and all play-actors and play-makers. 

Playman (plémién). “xoxce-wd. A man ad- 
dicted to play, a gamester. 

1844 Tuackuray 3, Lyndon xi, She knew that as a play: 
man T had never failed in my word. 

Playmate (pléméit) [f. Pray sd. + Mare 
s6.*] A companion in play, a playfellow. Also fig. 

1642 11. More Song of Sond w1. iti. am. lviii, The lovely 
playmates of pure verity. 1798 Cotenince # 20st at lid: 
night 43 My play-mate when we both were clothed alile! 
1828 Caruyce .Vise. (1857) 1. 213 Brother and playmate to 
wll Nature. 1859 Huirs #rfends fon Cy Ser ou. UL i 1g 
liunger and dirt for his playmates. 1879 Mrrroirn Lgoist 
vi, She had been taken by playmate boys in her infancy to 
peep into hedge-leaves. ; 

Ilence Play‘mating s4., the being playniates, 
companionship in play. 

1888 G. W, Cante in Aférary Mag. (N.V) May 2: Nor 
lis there] a tenth as much, .pluymating of white and colored 
children as there was in the days of slivery. 

Play-money, -monger: sce Puay sd. 17. 

Playn, -e, obs.ff. Puan, PLaxe. Playnechour, 
-shore, variants of PLANCHER 34,1 Playner, obs. 
var. Puexan, Playnt, obs. { Puaint, Pant. 
Playntain, -tein, -teyne, obs. ff. PLantary. 
Playntie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Playock, plaik, plaig (pléok, plzk, plég). 
Se. Forms; a. 5 playok, $- da/, plack, 9 play- 
ock, -ick, playke, plaik. £8. 6 playg, 6- plaig, 
(plague). [f. Phar v. or sé.: second element un- 
cerlain: ?-och diminutive.] A plaything, toy. 

€1425 Wystoun Cron. 1x. vi, 585 Westymentis, bukis, and 
othir ma Plesand playokis, he gave alsna. 1508 cc. La. 
High Treas. Scot. WV. 137 For mending of the Princis 
playg of silvir, x539§ Dencan App. Ltymol, (E.D.$.), 
Crepundia, bairnes plagues. 1711 Woprow Corr, (1543) 
I. 227 Send me word..what placks to buy for Mary. 1820 
Blackw. Mag. VU 395 Put half a crown in the hand of 
each of the pour weans fora playock. 1821 Cartyte Karly 
Lett. 1.349 Forsaking the switch and quizzer and other plaiks 
invented by French barbers.  J/od. Sc. Bring in your 
plaigs, it’s gaun to rain, [See Zag. Dial, Dict.) 

Play-right, -seer: sce PLay 3d. 17. 

Plays, obs. f. PLacr. Plays(e, -sce, -sse, 
obs. ff. PLatcr. Playsance, -ant, obs. ff. PLra- 
SANCE, -ANT. Playse, Playsir, -e, obs. ff. 
PLEASE, PLEASURE. 

Playsome (plésim), a. Now chiefly dad. 
[f Pay sd. + -some.] Inclined to play; playful. 

161z Suetton Quix. 1. 1 iii, 137 All pleasant folke, well- 
minded, malicious, and playsome. 1711 Suartess. Chara. 
(1737) ITI. Mise. 1. iii. 117 Not asham'd of Speirs any 
Extasy of J} or playsom Humour. 1755 Hume Vat. 
fist, Relig. Ess. 1817 11. 451 The playsome whimsies of 
monkeys. 1870 Vernev Letisce Liste 305 He always said 
he [the horse] were only playsome and that ‘tweren't vice. 

Hence Play’somely adv., Play'someness. 

@ 1643 Lo. FatKiano, etc, /nfaliibidity (1646) 56 He that 
were playsomely disposed. 1676 GLaxvitt Seasonadle 
Reflect. 108 How much slightness and playsomeness in 
speaking of serving God. 1884 Browninc Ferishiah, 

‘amel-driver 6o My playsomeness had pleased thee. 

Playstead (plésted). ?éocal. [f. PLay sé. + 
Sreav.] <A place for play, a playground. 

eras: Bitdlesden Chartulary Mf, 121 (B.M.), Et in campo 
orientali vna dimidia acra super playstude iuxta terram 
Roberti le denenes. 1889 Boston Even. Traveller py: 
The fortunate children of Boston..go there [Franklin Park] 
.-and engage in games over the playstead, 

Playster, -ir, obs. forms of PLASTER. 

Play'stow. /ocai Forms: 1 plegst6éw, 3 
pleystow ; now (as place-name) Plaistow, Ples- 
tor. [OE. plezgsiéw a place of play, a gymnasium, 
f. pleg, Puay sb, + stéw place.) A place of play, 
a playground; now surviving in names of English 
villages (/aistow in Sussex and Essex), and in 
Plestor, name of an open space of about one third 
of an acre near the charch at Sclborne, Hants. 

10., Sax, Leechd, 111. 206 [Ponne man] On plegstowe 
odde on wafung stowe andhidian hine gesihd styrunge sume 
getacnad. ¢ 1050 Cott. Cleopatra Glosses in Wr.-Willeker 
411/45 Gyinnasio on plegestowum. did. 465/40 Pale- 
Strarum, zestrynga, plegstowa. 1789 WHITE Antig. Seloorne 
x, Sir Adam Gurdon .. in conjunction with his wife Con- 
stantia, in the year 1271, granted to the prior and convent 
of Selborne all /his right and claim to a certain place, p/acea, 
called La Pleystow, in the village aforesaid, * i /deras, 
duram, et perpetuant clemosinam', This Pleystow, focus 
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PLAYTHING. 


ludorum, ex play-place, is a level area near the church of 
ahout forty-four yards by thirty-six, and is known now by 
the name of the Plestor. 1875 Mort. Cotiixs Shoughts 
in Gard. (1880) II. 109 There ts also to be a cross to his 
[Gilbert White's] memory...Is there no sculptor who could 
adorn that cross which is to be erected on the plaistor with 
a flying swallow in marble of Sicily? 

Playsurie, -yr(e, obs. ff. PLeasuRE. Playt, 
-@, obs. ff. Phart, Puat, Phate, PLEA, PLEAD. 

Plaything (plépin). [f. Phay sd. + Tutxe.] 
A thing to play with, a toy. 


1675 Tranerne Chr. Ethics 450 Say he delighteth in | 


armies and victories, and triumphs, and coronations : these 
ure great in respect of playthings; but all these are feeble 
and pusillanimons to a greut soul. 1 Locks //unt.U nd. 
1. iii, (1695) 14 A Child knows his Nurse and his Cradle, 
and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced 
Age. (1738 Swiet Pol. Conversat. 29 A Child would have 
cry'd hat an Hour before it would have found out. such 
a pretty Plaything. 1856 Kaxr Arct. Expl. 1. xxi, 207 
Strange that these famine-pinched wanderers of the ice 
should rejoice in sports and play-things like the children of 
our own smiling sky. 7 : 

b. fig. A man, animal, or thing, treated as 
a thing to be played with. 

1680 Orway Catus Vartus 1. i, Sylia too,a Boy,a Woman's 
Play-thing. 1779-8: Jonsson 4. 7, thenside Wks. IV. 
289 A physician ina great city seems to be the mere play- 
thing of Fortune. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. II. vii. 75 
The Empire..had now become the plaything of a worth- 
less woman. ‘ 

e. attrib. (Chiefly appositive.) 

1781 Cowrer //ofe 543 Vet charge not heavenly skill with 
having planned A play-thing world, unworthy of his hand. 
1811 W. R. Seexcer Peenrs Ded., Fancy bestow'd a play- 
thing-lyre. 18g: H. D. Worre Pict. Span. Life 186 His 
plaything sword is quivering in the bully’s heart, 

Playtime pléttaim). [f. Puay sé.+ Tre sé,] 

1. A time for play or recreation. 

166x Cow ey Prop. Adv. ane Philos., School, Upon 
Festivals and Play-times they should exercise themselves 
in the Fields hy... Mustering and Training after the manner 
of Soldiers. 1844 Mrs, Brownine Cry of Children i, They 
are weeping in the playtime of the others, 1874 Burnaxn 
ly Time iv. 37, 1 had come to the end of my play-time. 

2. The time for the performance of a play. 

Matnix Gil Blas xu.i. ? 5, 1 waited with impatience 


ts 
ia ane 


Play ward, a. dia/, [f. as prec. + -warp: cf. 
wayward.] Given or inclined to play; playful. 

1882 T. Haxpoy Jeo on Tower i. 1. 26 The maid was 
u..playward piece o' flesh when he married her, 1887 — 
Woodlandcrs U iv. 62 It seems uo time ago that she was 
a little playward girl. 

Playwoman (plé-wu:min). (?) s0once-wed. A 
woman who acts in plays; an actress, 


1889 Doyce .Vicalt Clarke 256 The brat of a wandering | 


playwoman, 

Play-work (plé-wouk). 

1. Work of the nature of play; an easy or trifling 
ocenpation. 

1824 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 216 It was 
delightful to observe her enjoyment of this play-work. 1877 
Svmonos Renaiss. /taly 450 Cultivation of Latin poetry 
was no mere play-work to Italian scholars. 

2. Work at plays or dramatic performances. 

igor Hestuz. Gaz, 21 Nov. 12/1 At the Vaudeville, four- 
teen boys and sixteen girls are already mingling arithmetic 
and history with their play-work on the stage. 

Playwright (pleyreit) [f Puay 5d. + 
Wricut.] A professional maker or author of 
plays; a dramatist. 

1687 M. Ciirroro Motes Dryden iv. 16 Wherein you may 
. thrive better, than at this damn'd ‘Trade of a Play-wright. 
3715-16 Pore Left. to Blount 21 Jun., Noruce’s rule for 
a prey as well be applied to him as a Play wright. 
3877 Dowven Shaks. Print. v. 49 Shukspere's powers as 
a rising playwright must have been recognised. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Play’wrightess, a female 
dramatist; Play'wrighting, Play‘wrightry, the 
action or occupation of a playwright. 

31831 Cartvte in Froude Life (1882) II. viii. 172 Various 
eg Maes and play washes 1851 Fraser's Mag. 

LIV. 624 What is this hunt play-wrightry? 1896 Godey's 
Mag. Feb. 186/2 Literary feeling is not everything in play- 
wrighting. y) i 

|| Plaza (pla-pa, pla‘sa). (Sp. :—pop. L. *p/attia 
:~L. Alatea: see Pack sé.] Ia a Spanish-speaking 
country, A market-place, square, public place. 

1683 Sarcapo (fit/e) A Description of the Plaza or Sump- 
tuous Market-Place of Madrid. 1826 F. B. Heap Pampas 
176 1n the centre of the town there is a Plaza or great 
square. 1850 Prescott Peru 11. 129 The Spanish soldiery 
assembled hy torch-light in the J/asa to witness the execu- 
tion of the sentence. 

Ple, early form of PLEA; erron. f. PLEASE v. 

Plea (pli), sd. Forms: a. 3 plaid, playd (see 
also PLEAD 5.). 8. 3-4 plait, playt, 5 pleet, 
5-6 plete, 7 pleyt. yy. 3 plai, 3 (6 Sz.) play, 
3-6 ple, 4-6 plee, pley, (5 p2. place), 6— plea ; 
(Sc. 6 plei, plie, 6- ply, 7 pleie, pleye, 7-8 pley). 
As to common place for Common PuEas, see the 
latter. [ME. plaid, plai, a. OF. plaid (842 in 
Strasburg oath), agreement, decision, decree, law- 
court, suit, action, in Anglo-Norm. flat (¢1170 ia 
Horn), play, \aw-suit, action :—*p/ayid-, *pla'- 
gid-:—L. placit-um that which pleases or is agreed 
upon, a decision, decree, ete., in gth c. (in phrases 
placila habére, tenéré), an assembly for discussion 
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and decision of matters of stale; sb. use of pa. 
pple. neut. of L. piacere to please: see PLacit. 
The 8 forms agree with the OF. variant f/ait 
(tthe), ple?, plaict (Godef.), Prov. plait, Sp. 
pleito, Pg. preito, It. piato, early med. L. plattunt 
(Du Cange) from placitum.] 

I. In Law. 

1. A suit or action at law; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now //rst. and Se. (esp. in 


phr. a daw-f/ca). 

a, aizgso Owl & Night. (Cott.) 5 Pat plait [F%esws AMS. 

layed] was stif & stare & strong. /é1d. 1737 An lateb dom 
pis plaid [ Fess A/S. playd] tobreke. 

B. crrgo Geket 6or Zif ani plait [R. Grove. (Roll>) 
9704 play] to chupitle were i-drawe And ani man made ani 
apel 1340 Ayend. 39 To pise zenne belongep al pet barat, 
alle ualshedes, and alle gyles pet comeb ine plait. c1400 
Apol. Loll. 79 \n be court of pleet. 1530-20 Comfi, too late 
maryed (1862) 7 To daye I bad peas, rest, and unyte, To 
morowe I had plete and processe dyvers. 
Aac, Law-Merch, 470 For the tenth time, the pleyte or 
suite, with all the records, goeth out of that Iudges court 
toa higher court. 

y. [129z Britton 1. xvi. § 4 Si soit te plé del princepal 
suspendu [let the plea against the principal be suspended}. 
/bid. wt. xv. § § Si le play soit meu, et en plé pledannt soit le 
href trové vicious [if the plea be opened, and in the course of 
pleading the writ be found defective].] 

cirgo Acket 576 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 123 Pe king wolde pat 
In his court pat plai[z. *. ple] scholde beon i-drine. ¢ 1380 
Wye Eng. Ws. (1880) 89 He meyntenep most synne bi 
prenylegies, exempcions & longe plees. ¢14q0 Lypc. Hors, 
Shepe § G. 1 Contronersies pleys & discordis Atween_per- 
sones were it tooorthre. 1450 Godstow Reg. 303 William 
Ficz Petir called into plee Moolde Vpton, Ate of Gode- 
stowe, and the Covent of the same place, in a plee of dette 
in the Courte of Mighell of Meldo 1463-4 Plumpton 
Corr, (Camden) 9 Be the place of the detinne for a chalise 
shold be lent to yous alsa the writts were out. ¢1470 
Hexryson Tale of Dog 45 Itis..perrilons Till enter in pley 
befoirane jugesuspect. 1487 Se. clcts Fas, 7// (1814) 11.177/2 
That all Ciuile accionis questionis and pleyis .. be deter- 
mytt & decidit befor the Inge ordinaris. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Sant xv, 4 O..that enery man which hath o plee or matter 
to do in y* lawe, might come tome. 1§§7 Grimatue J/ans 
Life in Tottell’s Mise. (Arb.) 109 The courts of plea, by 
braul, and bate, driue gentle peace away. 1§70 Ducuanan 
Chameleon Wks. (1892) 46 [He] socht to mak ane other 
change of court, and set vp new play agane, ¢1s7s Bad- 
Jour's Practicks (1754) 53 All mutes and pleyis quhilk hap- 
pinis to rise within burgh, sonld be pleadit and determinat 
within the samin. 1577 Harrison England WU, ix. (1877) 
202 These cuses ure otherwise called plees or action, wherof 
there are two sorts, the one criminall and the other ciuill. 
159: Lamparor A rcheion (1633) 16 Noman onght to sne out 
of the Conntrey, or todraw his Plea from thence. 1609 SkENE 
Reg. Maz. 1. 8 To compeir, and answere..vpon the prin- 
cipall pleie. touching the lands vnjustlic occupied be him. 
1637-s0 Row é/ist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 174 The Session 
charged with buying of pleyes, delaying of justice and 
bryberie. 41735 ArsuTHNoT Foku Bull (1755) 14 A plea 
between two country esquires about 4 barren acre upon 
w common. 1822 Gait Provest xxvii, ‘This gave rise to 
many pleas, and. .bickerings, before the magistrates. 1862 
MeGuvrav Poems 75 (E.D.D.) Vou won the plea. 

b. Phrases. 7o hold pleas (= med.L. tenere 
Placita), to try actions at law, to have jurisdiction ; 
to hold a plea, to try an action. 

1477 Rolls of Parlt. V\. 187/2 That..no Styward..hold 
plee uppon any Action, atte sute of any persone. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vi. 344 Syr Hugh Bygotte, iustyce,.. 
kepte his courte at Seynt Sauyours, & helde there the 
plees cullyd Itinerii, the whiche is to meane, the traueylynge, 
or the wiye plees, 1532 Dial. on Laws Eng. tt. xxxvi. 
(1638) 127 For else it were a thing in vaine for him to hold 
pleeof Advowsons, 1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramdé. Kent (1826) 
182 Having a court..in which they hold plea of all causes 
and actions, reall und personalt, civill and criminall. 1620 
J. Witxinson Coroners §& Sherifes 46 By a writof Justicies 
out of the chancery, which is 2 commission to the Sherif to 
hold plea of any summe whatsoever. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comme, I. vii 112 This writ may issne..to the county 
courts or courts-baron, where they attempt 10 hold plea of 
any mutter of the value of forty shillings. 1874 STupss 
Const. Hist. 1. iii. 46 The count. .isstillallowed to Rola leas. 

c. Common pleas: originally, legal proccedings 
on matters over which the Crown did not claim 
exclusive jurisdiction ; later, actions at law brought 
by one subject against another, identified with czv1/ 
actions, and sometimes called + civi/ pleas (obs.). 
Often short for Court of Common Pleas: see CoM- 


MON PLEAS. 

¢.1215-1550 (see ComMon Preas]. 159% Lanparpe Archeion 
(1635) 20[see d]. _/did. 21 Courts of Law, that have Jurisdic- 
tion of Civilt or Common Pleus arising betweene our owne 
subjects. a 1634 Coxe and /ust, 21 Common or civil pleas 
are divided into real, personall, and mixt. 1768-1844 [see 
Common Press]. 1895 Pottock & Marmttann Eng. Law 
II. 572 Trespass vi ef anes, even when,.it had become as 
civil un action as civil could be, was still not for every 

uurpose a Common Plea, for, despite Magna Carta, it might 
follow the King’. J +. 

a. Pleas Ad the Crown ( placita Coron): origi- 

nally, legal proceedings on matters over which the 
Crown claimed an exclusive jurisdiction, as being 
breaches of the kiag’s peace; later, in England 
including all criminal proceedings, as opposed to 
common pleas or civil proceedings (0ds.); in 
Scotland limited to four of the gravest kinds of 
action: see quot. 1607. 

(1215 Magna Carta c. 17 Nullus vicecomes constubularins 
coronatores uel alii balliui nostri teneant placita corone 
nostre.) 1529 Rastett Pastyme, fist. Brit, (1811) 183 The 


1622 Mauvxrs | 


PLEA. 


plees of the crowne were holden in the towre. rg9t Lan- 
BARDE st rcheion (1635) 20 The Courts of Law doe either hald 
civill, or criminal] Causes (more anciently tearmed Common 
Pleas, and Pleas of the Crowne). 1607 Coweit /nterpr. s.v., 
Pleas of the Crowne in Scotland he 4, roberie, rape, murder, 
and wilfull fire.., with vs they be all suites in the Kings 
name aguinst offences committed against his Crowne and 
dignitie.., or against his Crowne an ea 1651 Hosses 
Leviath, (1839) 296 The pleas according thereunto called 
gable, jfudicia publica, Pleas of the Crown; or Private 

Pleas. 1769 Biackstone Contin. IV. i. 2 The code of 
criminal law ; or, us itis more usnally denominated with usin 
Englund, the doctrine of the pleas of the crown. 1895 
Pottock & Maiteano Eng. Law 11. 571 More native to 
our law was the distinction between Pleas of the Crown 
and Comman Pleas, which was often supposed to coincide 
with, though really it cut, the more cosmopolitan distinction 
[i.e. between civil and criminal]. 

2. a. A pleading; an allegation formally made by 
a party to the Conrt; an argument or reason nrged 
by or on behalf of a litigant or party to a suit, 
in support of his casc. 70 make plea, to plead. 
Still in Sc. Law: see quots. 1825, 1861. 

1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 485 Of al myn lyfsyn that 
day I was born So gentil plein lone or othir qae Ne herde 
nenere no mun me be-forn. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 154 
Ther was with him non advocut To make ple for his astat. 
1467 Mann, §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 402 Item, [paid] for 
a nother wrytte..Item, for makenge of a ple for ite same, 
wis. 1607 Cowrrt /nterpr., Plea..signifieth in our common 
lawe, that which either partie alleadgeth for himselfe in 
conrt. 185 Act 6 Geo. /I’.c. 120 § 9 Each of the Parties 
shall, Jodge with the Clerk, previous to the final Adjust- 
ment of the Record, a short and concise Note, drawn and 
signed by Counsel, of the Pleas in Law on which the Action 
or Defence is to be maintained. 1861 W. Beit Dict. Law 


| Scot. 636/1 Pleas in law, as a distinct portion of a record, 


were introduced by the Judicature Act, 6 Geo, IV. c. 120, § 9. 
Jbid. 636/'2 The pleas are in general so framed as to ground 
any legal argument which the facts may warrant. did. 
637/: The panel's plea must either be guzdty or not guilty. 

b. A formal statement, written or oral, made 
by or on behalf of a prisoner or defendant, alleging 
facts either ia answer to the indictment, or to the 
plaintiff's declaration, bill, or statement of claim, 
or showing cause why the prisoner or defendant 
should not be compelled to answer. 

In civil process, since 1875, technically superseded by 
defence. Declinatory, dilatory, foreign, peremptory, etc. 
plea: see the adjectives. 

[1337 Icar- Bk. 11 Edw. £17 (1883) § It nad nulle cause 
pur qnei cesti ple girreit en vostre bouche de pleder en barre.] 
1449 Nolls of Parlt. V. 169/1 To plede any ane or plees 
in barr of the uccyon, or in abatement of the bille. a 1531 
in Dial. Laws Eng., etc. (1886) 360 In an action of debt 
upon a prompt, it 1s no plea to say, that he receiveth the 
money in contestation of his ohligation. 1607 Cowatt 
/uterpr. s, v., Then is there a Forein plea, whereby matter 
is alleadged in any conrt that must be tried in another. 176g 
Biackstone Comm, IV. xxvi.326 We have now to consider 
the plea of the prisoner or defensive matter alleged by himon 
his arraignment. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IT, 222 On 
debute the plea was allowed by Lord Keeper Bridgeman. 
1895 Fudicature Act O, xix. r.13 No plea or defence shall 
be pleaded in abatement. les 

ce, Special plea, In civil and crimiaal law, a plea 
either in abatement or in bar of an action or pro- 
secution, alleging some new fact, and not merely 
disputing the ground of action or charge: opposed 
to the general issue. Cf. plead specially, PLEAD v. 
7 b (also Coke On Lit?. 282 b). 

1699 in Ld, Raymond Reports (1790) 1. 393 A rule was 
Sole consent that the detendant Hast nae the special 
ye, and plead the general issue. 1768 Birackstone Comm. 

VI. xx. 305 When he meunt to distinguish away or palliute 
the charge, it was..usual to set forth the particular facts 
in what is called a special plea. /é/d., Pleas that totally 
deny the cause of complaint are cither the general issue, or 
aspecial pleain bar. /éfd. 306 A justification is likewise 
a special plea in bar. 1769 /d7d. 1V. xxvi. 329 Special pleas 
in bar? which go to the merits of the indictment, and give 
a reason why the prisoner ought not to answer it at all, nor 
put himself upon his trial for the crime alleged. These are 
of four kinds: a former acquittal, a former conviction, 
a former attainder, or a pardon, 1817 W. Setwrs Law 
Nisi Prius (ed. 4) U1. 692 Special pleas, either in bar or 
abatement, are seldom pleaded to this action (Ejectment), 


II, Extended and figurative uses. 
8. Controversy, debate, contention, quarrel, strife. 


In later usage chiefly, now only, Sc. 

@ 1250 [see 1a], ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1078 ‘At Ich am hi- 
tray3ed,’ q¢ be fend bo,’ Nou Ich am porw ple over-comen so." 
1382 Wycuir /sa, Wiii. 4 Lo! to ples and to striues 3ce 
fasten, and smyten with the fist vnpitously. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love ww. v. (Skeat) L 22 Wherof cometh plee, debat, 
thefte, begylinges, but richesse to winne. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 305/1 He also had a grete plee and altercacion with 
the deuylle for the body of Moyses. 1560 A. L.tr. Calvin's 
Foure Serm, Songe Ezech. i, He entreth not into plea with 
God. 1596 Dacavarve tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x. 316 Sum 
captanis fra baith pairtes, sped with speid to stunche this 
pley, and mitigate this controuersie. /dsd. 433 Tha suld 
returne But plie [L. sine armorunt strepitu). 41774 FER- 
cusson Hallowfair Poems (1845) 16 Pleys that bring him 
to the Guard And eke the Council Chammer. a 1810 
Tanxanitt Poems (1846) 11 His wife and him are at some 
family plea. 1872 Micuie Deeside Tales xiv. 120 There 
was like to be a ply between them an’ tbe Forbeses. 2 

4. That which is pleaded, maiutaiaed, or urged in 
justification or excuse; a pleading, appeal, argu- 
ment, claim; aa apology, pretext, excuse. 


asso Vox Populi 423 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 28 Thei are 
dryven, to theire plea. 1568 Grarton Chron, IL. 612 The 


Capitaine perceiuing bis dilutorie ple, by force tooke him 


PLEA. 


from the officers. 1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon 
fArb.) 24, 1 bad rather referre it, as a disputatine plea to 
dinines. 1638 Penit, Conf. vii. (1657) 127 Their best plea is 
from the words of Christ. 1667 icon Po Lela 39450) 
spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, The tyrant's plea, 
excused his devilish deeds. 1754 Richanoson Grandison 
ILI. xviii. 152 No plea is too weak for folly and self-interest 
to insist upon. 177: Horxe in Funins Lett. li.(1772) L197, 
L admit the plea. 1838 Trirewaut Greece xxxvit. V. 5 He 
obtained leave to decline the command on a plea which can 
searcely have been more than a pretext. 1877 Froupe Short 
Stud. (1883) 1V.1. i. 4 The privilege and authority of bishops 
and clergy was Becket's plea for convulsing Europe. 


+5. éransf. That whieh is demanded by plead- 


ing; a claim. Oés. rave. 

1588 Sans, £. 2. 2,1. i. 7 The plea of no lesse weight 
Than Aquitaine. 1596 — Mere/, Von. ti, 284 But none can 
driue him from the ennious plea Of forfeiture, of iustice, 
and his bond. /4fd, 1v. i, 198, 203. 

+8. A proposal, offer. Oés. 
¢1450 Merlin 365 And yet shall I make to yow a feire 
lee; com with ine to Bredigan..and do hym homage. .and 
F shall yelde yow the castell all quyte. /déd/. 366, I semte 
hym to wite that ] wolde he make no pleet, ne noyse to no 
man of his companye. 

7. attrib, and Cond.: plea-house Sv., a court of 
law; plea-side, the civil side of a court having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

(1459: see Prean sd 4.) 2768 Buackstonr Cove. WT. iv. 
42 On the plea-side, or civil branch, 1818 Scott //ré. 
Midi. v, He's seldom at hame when there’s ony o’ the plea- 
houses open. 

Plea, vw. Sc. and worth. dial. Forms: 5 play, 
pleye, 5-6 pley, 6 plie, 7- plea. [f. Pura sé.) 

Ll. intr. = PLEAD v, 1-3. 

61440 Alphabet of Tales 28 On a day he come in to be 
cowrte & pleyd with pe men of cowrte & pe judgies & 
over come paim. /é/d. 208 Gude angels stude on be toder 
syde & playid agayns paim. ¢1470 Henayson Mor, Lab. 
xt. Wolf §& Land) viil, Yaa, quod the wolf, yit pleyis thow 
agane. xs99 in R. M. Fergusson //ume (1899) 222 vote, 
The Magistrats..sall rather accept voluntarlie..ten bolls 
mault 3eirlie. .then to pley for ye said Landis. 1700 Z. Hata 
in J. Russell /faigs xi. (1881) 335 He advised me in general 
to quit two or three thousand merks rather then plea. 
¢31817 HoacG ales & Sk. V.155 Another great acquisition 
of property, for which I had pleaed. 1868 J. Sanson Gowo- 
dean i. i. 41 Scorn the love for whilk sae mony plea. 

2. trans, = PLEAD . 4-7. 

1581 Satir, Poems Refornt. xiii. 160 It was the Dowglassis 
donchtaly them dang, And pleit 3our proces in that parlia- 
ment. 1596 Dataypte tr. Leslie's //ist, Scot. 1. 116 Athir 
ar thay preistes serueng the kirk; or men of law to plie a 
Cause, or men of weir to fecht. 1816 Scort Ofd Mort, xlii, 
The estate was sair plea’d between Leddy Margaret Bellen- 
den and the present Laird. 1887 Miss M. R. Lanes 7raits 
Lane. Flk. 9 (i. D.D.) Aw'm like to plea poverty. 

Plea, erron. obs. f. PLEASE 7. 

+ Pleable, a. Se. Ols. In 6 pleyable, -bill. 
[f. PLEA v. + -ABLE.] That may be the subject of 
litigation ; debatable. 

1533 Bencenven Livy ut. xxv. (S.T.S.) UL. 49 Quhen pe 
tribunis war finalie callit, bai Ingit be pleyabill landis to 
pertene to romanis, 1553 Aeg. Privy Councit Scot. 1. 150 

un the severall ground of Scotland, nother pleyable nor 
debatable, ane gret way within the peceable marche of 
Scotland. 

Pleace, obs. var. PLEASE v. 

Pleach, 34. rare—'. [f. Pueacn v.]  Inter- 
lacing, intertwining; intertwinement of boughs. 

1819 Wirren Aonian Hours (1820) 45 His nest, the pleach 
Of many a wilding bough in the next giant beech. 

Pleach (plitf), v Forms: 5-6 pleche, 6 
pleissh(e, Se. pleich, 7 plesh, plish, 9-pleach. 
[ME. pieche, a, OF. *plechier (mod.F¥. dial. plécher), 
dial. form of OF. plessier, plaissier PLasH v.1 

1. ¢rans. To interlace or intertwine (the bent down 
or half-cut stems and branches of young trees and 
bmshwood) so as to form a fence or the like; = 
Pvasu v,1 1. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi exiiii. (Bodl. MS.), 
The wibie. .is bikker in bowes & spraies hi plechinge schred- 
inge and paringe. ¢1420 Padlad, on Husb. tn. 330 Nowe 
hnshondrie his olde vines plecheth, /éfd. 418 Bende as 
a howe, or vynes that men pleche. 1523 Firzuera. //usd. 
§ 127 Let the toppe of tbe tree lye ouer the rote of an 
other tree, and to pleche downe the bowes of the same 
tree, to stoppe the holowe places. /éid, [see Prasu 2! 
3]. 1818 Keats Endymt. 1, 934 Plunder'd vines..pleach'd 
New growth about each shell and pendant lyre. 1893 
Stevenson Catrioua xxiii, The trees meeting overheads 
some of them trimmed, some pleached. 

b. To layer (a shoot, e.g. of a vine). 

ego Pallad, on Husb. wv. 648 At October in luke lond 
plecheth (L. propfagat) he. 

2. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge or the 
like) by the above process; = Phase v,1 2. 

1583 [see Prasu v.' 2). 1635 Sir E. Verney in Mem, 
Verney Fam, (189a) 1. 129 ‘The Gardner shall pleach noe 
Iledge this yeare. 18as Baocketr J. C. Gloss., Pleach, to 
bind a hedge. 1874 Symonps Sk. ftaly & Greece (1898) I. 
xiii, 280 The low arches of the alleys pleached with 
vines. 1886 Cornk. Mag. July 3a The banks of the.. 
hedgerows, which were seldom cut or pleached. 


3. generally. To entwine, interlace, tangle, plait. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 125 Pleached with her hair, in mail 
of argent light Shot into gold, a snake her forehead clips 
186: F. Metcaure O.ronian in vel. 96 The earth, being 
pac together by the roots of dwarf willows and grass, 

as defied the pelting storm. 1865 Swinavane Poems & 
Ball. At Eleusis Poppied hair of gold Persephone Sad- 
tressed and pleached low down about her brows. 


{ 
| 
| 


| pleid 3it maid my thochtis grene. 
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Hence Plea‘ching 2'4/. sd, and AAd. a. 

1398 [see sense 1). 1504 Nottingham Rec. 111, 314 For 
pleisshing at the coppy [= coppice]. 1804 J. GRAHAME 
Sabbath(1839) 18/1 Tangled so thick with pleaching bramble- 
shoots, With brier and hazel branch, and hawthora spray. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 21 Dec. 178/3 ‘The pleaching lof 
the hedges] ended at the foot of a rise in the ground. 

(f 


Pleached (plijt, foct. plrtfeds, pd a. 
PLeacu v. +-ED 1] 

1, Of boughs: Interlaced, intertwined, tangled ; 
transf. of the arms, folded together. 

1606 Suans. Aud. & Chav. xiv. 73 Would'st thon. .see Thy 
Master thus with pleacht Armes, bending downe His 
corrigible necke? 1896 Fie/d 1 Dec. 828/2 The pleached 
Jaurels near the house. ed Mary Kisostey JV. clfrica 
280 It was hedged with thickly pleached bushes, 

2. Formed by the pleaching or intertwisting of 
boughs and twigs; fenced, bordered, or overarched 
with pleached boughs, as a garden-alley or arbour. 
Now chiefly as a Shaksperian expression revived 
by Scott. 


1sgg_ Suans, VWuch Ado. ii, ro The Prince and Count 
Claudio walking ina thick pleached alley in my orchard. 
/bid. wr. i. 7 Vid her steale into the pleached bower, Where 
hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, Forbid the sunne to 
enter. 1822 Scotr.Vierd x, He.. proposed. .that they should 
take a turn in the pleached alley. 1829 slaniversary, 
Keatrice 232 She couches in the pleached bower Which 
tasselling honeysucklesdeck. 1862 Wuyte MELVILLE 7i/oury 
«Voge 240 An occasional grass field, enclosed by high rotten 
banks and ‘pleached ' fences. 

Plea‘cher. Jocal. [f. Puesch v. + -Er}.] 
= PnasHER: a. A bough with which a hedge is 
pleached. b. A hedger. 

3882 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-6h., Pleachers same as 
Layers, the quick-thorn shoots which are laid duwn to form 
the hedge. 1889 Mertfolio Dec. 231/2, The topiarius, or 
pleacher, was kept actively at work in trimming the hedges 
and trellis walks, 

+ Plead, sé. Chiefly Se. O/s. Forms: (3 plaid), 
5-6 (Sc.) pled, plede, pleid, 6 (/:7g.) plead, -e, 
(Se.) plaid. [f. Puzap v3 perh. in part a re- 
miniseence of OF. and early ME. flazd, rare by- 
form of Alar: see PLEA sé.] 

1, A suitor action at law; a controversy, dispute; 
= PLEA sd. 1, 3. 

{erzgo Plaid: see Pura sé6.1.) 14.. UH yntoun's Cron. vu. 
iv. 440 Quhare thar is in pleid (v.”. pley] twa men Askand 
the Crowne off a kynrike. ¢1470 Henry If’allace x. 104 
He... maid Stewart with hym to fallin pled. ¢1470 Henrv- 
sox Mor, Fab, vi. (Sheep & Dog) xiii, And thair began the 
eid. rs6r ‘I. Hoy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer w. (1557) 

tij, Bycause the pleade betweene you maye happen bee to 
long. 1567 Gude & Godtie B.(S. TS.) 149, I fand the loste 
from blis, Throuch Adamis sin and pleid. 1rg8 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 269 The matter. .is in plead. 

2. A plea, allegation, claim. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 208 To ask resnun 
and move plede before him..suld be smal! redress, and bot 
ane unproufitable plede. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus m. 
863 Quhairthrow we all was quite of Plutois pleid. 1560 
Dacs tr. Sletdane's Comme 307 The foundation of your 
pleade is so fallen, yt I nede not to answere thy protestation. 

3. Pleading, harangue, speech, talk, discussion. 
¢14go Houtann /fow/at 828 The barde held a grete pleid 
Inthe hie hall. rg00-z0 Dunsar Poems xvi. 115 Thir birdis 
.. Singing of lufe amang the levis small, Quhois ythand 
1535 Stewart Cron, 
Scot. U1. 494 Thus endit scho that first begouth that pleid. 
1§.. Freirts of Berwik 256 in Dundar's Poems (S.'T.S.) 
294 Ga fill the stowp, hald me no mair in pleid, For J am 
verry tyrit, wett and cauld. 1573 Satir. /oems Reform. xl. 
197 How he suld fend from furie and thair fead, Syne leane 
this lyfe with list for all thair plaid. 

4. attrib, as plead-house = flea-house: see 
PLEA sd. 7. 

1459 Sir G. Have Law Arots (S.T.S.) 270 A plede that 
is maid before a juge ordynare in a plede hous. 

Plead (plid), v. Forms: a. 3-4 plaide(n, 
plaid-i, 3-6 playde, 4 plede(n, 4-7 plede (5 
pledde, plide, 5-7 pled), 6 pleade (pleed), 6-7 
Se. pleid, 6- plead. /2.4.and dle. pleaded: 
contracted § pladde, (9 dial. plad), 5- pled (now 
Se. and dial), 7-9 plead. 8. 4 pleit-y, pleyte, 
playt-y, playte, pleten, -yn, 4-6 plete, 5-6 
pleete, 6 pleate. [In ME. form Alaiden, plardi, 
a. OF. plaid-ter (Roland, 11th ¢.) to go to law, 
sue, plead, f. OF. flard: see PLEA sb.5 parallel to 
med.L. placitére, to hold pleas, to litigate (¢ 800 in 
Du Cange), f. placttum Pura; thence AF. pieder, 
ME. plide(n, plead. ME. plaiten, plaity, piéten, 
plete was a secondary form, corresp. to OF. plaitier 
(14th c. in Godef.); ef. also med.L. plaztare (oth c. 
in Du Cange) from Aéacitare, and OF. and ME. 
plait sb., for plard, Puza. Cf. the later PLEA v.] 

I. Intransitive uses, 

+1. To raise or prosecute a suit or action, to go to 
law, to liligate. Ods, 

a. (sr9r Baitron mt i. §1 La manere de aed coment 
chescun pleyntif deit repurchacer sa seisine de fraunc tene- 
ment.) 1441 Rolls of Parit, V. 45/1 Able to purchace 
Londes..and also plede and be empleded._ 523 Fitznean, 
Surv, xi. (1539) 17 Shall nat plede nor be impleded of their 
tenementes, 

B. ¢ 3380 Weir Sef. Wks. LIT, 348 Freris..moven londis 
to bateilis, and pesible persones to plete, 1400-50 
Alexander 78 He..sawe two men of be same towne bifore 
a inge pletyng. @1g00 in Arnolde's Chron 34 Ye shal 


1 
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not pleete wt noo fremau of the Cite wiont the cite. 1519 
Mon. Dyadoge u. Wks. 124,1 Rather than thei shoulde pleate 
and striue in the law before the infidels. a rgs0 Merch. 
§ Son 42 in Hal. &. P. 2. 1.135 Thou schalt be pletyd 
with, when y am gon. P : 
tb. In extended and fig. use: To contend in 


debate; to wrangle, argue with, against. Also fo 


' plead it. Obs. 


| over, to follow np an op 


a. @ 1280 Owl & Might. 184 We mawe bet., Wibvte cheste 
and bute vyhte Playde (2.2. plaidi] mid sobe & mid ryhte. 
1g00-20 Dunuar /'venes lix. 5 Sen he plesis with me to pleid, 
Lsall him knawin mak hyne to Calyss. 157 N. 7. (Genev.) 
Rem. ix. 20 Who art thou which playdest against God’ 
1560 Roitanp Crt, Venus ni. 306 Quhat than, gif thay of 
my craft with me pleid? 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super 
Who. (Grosart) 11. 42 Come..you that loue to pleade it put 
innincibly at the harre ¢f the dunghill, and will rather loose 
your liues, then the last word. 

8B. ¢1315 Suorenay Seems vii. 723 Ich schal makye con- 
tekhede Ry-tuyce pyne and wynes sede, And inoche to 
ples: 1388 Wryeur Judy. ani. 22 Whanne the fadris and 

rithcren .. bigynue to pleyne and plete [1382 chiden] azens 
gon, 1535 Covirnare Zod xvi. 21 Though a body might 
pleate with God, as one man doth with another. 

2. To address the court as an advocate on behalf 
of either party; to maintain or urge the claim, 
or state the case, ofa party toa suit. 

a. c1308§ Sf. Natt. 97 in £. #. ds. (1862) 92 Gret schame.. 
An Eniperour to siche aboute:..After niaistres, to plaidi 
azen agung wenche, ¢ 1380 Werte Has, (1880) 24 Sendynge 
of men. .of lawe..bi here owen persones for to plede. 1455 
Cal, dnc. Ree. Dublin (1889) b. 288 No man of Jawe schold 
pled hefur Mayre and Hayiyfys of the sayde citte. 1581 
Mureaster /osttions xxxix. (1887) 202 The first and chiefe 
-.in law among lawyers though le do not pleade. 1896 
Srenxsex #. QO. ve ix. 43 And with him..came Many grave 
persons that against her pled. 1651 Houses /evrath. 1. 
xxVE. 145 Sentences..to be taken by them that plead, fur 
Lawes in that particular case. 1796 Gusnon Decl. & F. xvi. 
(1869) 1. 397 He had pleaded with distinctiun in the tribunals 
of Rome. 

B. 1377 Lance. /. /'2. Be vit. 39 Men of luwe..pat pleteden 
for Mede. 1387 Trirviss /ffgder (Rolls) 11. 201 bat day 
pat he pletede to fore a inge. 1480 Caxion Chron. Eng. 
cenxnii. (1482) 248 It was ordeyned that men of lawe fro 
that tyme forth shold plete in hir moder tonge. 1g02 Ord. 
Crysten Men (Wide W. 1506) nt. iii, 160 He pleated by 
thre yeres in the grete assyse in the cyte of Bourgeys._ 

b. In extended and lig. use: To urge a suit or 
prayer; to make an earnest appeal, entreaty, or 
supplication; to beg, implore. Const. zith the 
petson appealed to; for the thing desired, or the 
person in whose interest one speaks; also agains?. 

a, 1390 Gower Coaf 111]. 155 Bot thogh him lacke fortn 
plede, Him-lacketh nothing of manhede. 1624 QuarLes 
Fob xi, 60 Vet me, a while, with my Accusers plead (rine 
dead}, 166z in Cosén's Corr. (Surtees) I. 313 My Lard 
hath been., plead with for something fur him to keepe him 
here. 1721 Ramsay Content 374 My mind, indulgent, in 
their favour pled. 1957 Smontety Reprisal i. vy, Tho' silent 
his tongue, he will plead with his eyes. 1757 Home Douglas 
m1, We search'd his clothes, And found these jewels, whose 
rich value plead Most powerfully against him. 1837 Wuit1itr 
in Life (1894) 1. 199 We have caticused in season and out of 
season, threatened and coaxed, plead and scolded. 1838 
Lytron Afdfce 1. x, Vo not scorn to plead for me. 1869 
Freeman worm. Cong. U1. xii, 258 All Roger's services 
could not plead against this ill-timed tenderness to a foe. 
1871 id, IV. xvii. 42 His skill doubtless pleaded for him. 
1882 J. H. Bueunr Refi Ch. Eng. 11. 197 1t does not appear 
that any one pleaded for his pardon except himself. 

B. 1340 Ayend. 99 Loke hou..lesu crist..pe tekb wel to 
playty. ¢1374 Cuaucer Jvoylus ui. 1419 (1468) Be lye] 
nought war how fals Polyphete Is now abowte eft scones 
for to plete. ¢1380 Wyculr Sera, Sel. Wks. L114 Medefalli 
plete wip men. 

8. To put forward a plea. Cf. PLEADING v4/. sd. 3. 

a. To put forward any allegation or formal state- 
ment forming part of the proceedings in an action 
at law. (Cf. Pea sé. 20.) lead over: see 
quols. 1872, 1890. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 11a/1 Vef..the Defendauntz or 
Pleintifs in snche foreign Plees plede to issue. 1683 Grist. 
stone Croke's Rep. (1791) 11. 651 (Case 20 Jac. I, 1623) His 

fea in bar is not answered when he doth not rely upon it, 

ut pleads overin bar, 1824 H. J.Steruen Princ, Pleading 
(1843) 160 Faults in pleading are, in some cases, aided by 
pleading over, 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. 7309/1 Plead 
nent's Pee by replying, ete., 

so overlooking some defect to which exception might have 
been taken. 1875 Pudicature Act O. xxvii. r. 5 When any 
party has amended his pleading under rule 2 or 3 of this 
Order, the other party nay apply..for leave to plead or 
amend bis former pleading. Cent. Dict, Pleading 
over, going on to respond by pleading, after a previous 
pleading has been judged insufficient, or has been withdrawn. 

b. esp. To put forward an answer or objection 
on the part of the defendant to the plaintiff's bill. 
(Cf. PLES sé, 2b.) 

14.. Rolls of Partt. V. 396/1 Provided also that that Act 
stop not ne conclude the said Thomas .. to answer or plede 
to eny matier abovesaid. 1477 /ééd, VI. 187/a They may 
answere and plede to the action, or in abatement of the 
pleyntes. 1490-2 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 371 To 
poe to a quest in lyke wise in ther owne persones. 168 

RYOEN Sfan. Friar vy. ii, He will not hear me outl.. 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead? 1727 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) 111. 299 The Assembly desired him to propound what 
he had to say against their being his judges. .. Then his 
two lawyers, Mr Grant and Mr Murray, pled upon that 
head. 1796 Burke Let. Nodle Ld. Wks Vil. 8, 1 ought 
to he allowed a reasonable freedom,..and no culprit ought 
to plead in irons, 1824 H. J. Sterne Princ. Pleading 
(1885) so If the defendant does not demur, his only alterna- 
tive method of defence is, to oppose or answer the declara- 
tion by matter of fact. In so doing he is said to plead. 
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II. Transitive uses. 

+4. To go to law with, sue (a person). Ods. rare. 

B. 1382 Weeuir /sa. lviii. 3 Alle 3oure detoures zee pleten 
[1388 3e axen [Vulg. reperitis] alle 30ure dettouris]. @ 1500 
in Arnoide's Chron. 5, We haue graunted to our citezens 
of london that none of them plecte [f~. pletee] othor wyth- 
aut the wallis of london. 

5. To maintain (a plea or canse) by argument in 
a court of law. Also fransf. 

a. [1293 Britton s. 1. § 7 Qe des pletz pledez devaunt eux.. 
eynt record, /dfd. § 8 A pleder communs pletz.] 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 He was to many that pledyd 
her causis of god consciens a vyolent oppressur. 1§51 
Rosixson tr. More's Uiop. ui. vii. (1895) 235 They thinke it 
most mete that euery man shuld pleade He owne matter, 
and tell the same tale before the iudge, that he would tel to 
his man of lawe. 1g60 Das tr. Ste¢dane’s Conte. 235 The 
Prince sent two of his counsellours..to_playde the case, 
1586 Cress Pemproxe /’s. xxiv, xxi, Rive, God, pleade 
thyne owne case. 1675 Pripeaux Zedé. (Camden) 36 Our 
law case is not yet ended; four advocates come down from 
Dr Commons to plead it next term. 1777 W. Cameron in 
Se. Paraphr. xvu. vi, Plead the widow's cause. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of fslesw. xiv, Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled. 

B. ¢ 1480 Godsiow Reg. 100 One acre of mede .. whereof 
hit was E-pleted bitwene them in the forsaid Courte. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Adfonce ix, They remytted the cause to 
be discuted or pleted before the Juge. 1§39 Drare (Great) 
Job xxiii, 3 O that I myght come before his seate, to pleate 
my cause before him. 18§0 Bare Jwage Both Ch. 85 It 
is Christes onely office to receyne all complayntes to pleate 
them, and to indge them. 

6. To sue for ina court of law. Also éransf. to 


beg, entreat for. In laier use chiefly Se. 

a. 13... Gaw. § Gr. Knt.1304,] schal kysse at your comaunde- 
nent, as a kny3t fallez, And fire lest he displese yow, so 
plede hit no more. 1594 Martowr & Nasne ido tii, That 
crave such favour..As poor distressed misery may plead. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Aird (Wodrow Soc.) 190 H a minister 
throw povertie be not able to plead his alsa and manse, 
that the rest assist him by contributing till heevict it. rgx3 
Anpison Sfeet. No. 46 ? 6 The Misery of my Case, and great 
Numbers of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy 
Relief. 1811 Cuaumers Diary in Life (1850) 1. 231 Had been 
apprized..that my augmentation was to be pled on the 18th. 

B. c1go0 New Not-dr. Mayd 66 Mercy | pleate. 


7. a. To allege formally in the course of the 


pleadings. (Cf. Phea sé. 2.) 

a. ¢1460 Godstow Reg. 120 A Charter of Stephyn Agothe, 
E-pleyd in the kyngis Courte, for a tenemente in Frelandes 
lane. 1491 Act 7 //en. V7U, c. 2 § + Courtes where the seid 
proteccions shalbe pleded or leyed for any of the seid persons 
in all plees, plees of Dowre..,except. 1765 BLacxstonr 
Comm. Introd, 76 All other private customs must be particu- 
larly pleaded. 1890 Law Keforts 24 Q. B.D. 630 The para- 
graph was properly pleaded and ought not to be struck out. 

B. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vit. (1520) 83/1 That no letter 
nor commaundement that came from Rome shold be receyued 
nor pleted in Englande. 

b. To allege formally asa plea (PLEA sd. 2b). 
Llead specially, to allege as a special plea (PLEA 
sh. 2). 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. us. Viti. (1638) 159 Hf the de- 
fendant .. in any action plead a plee that amounteth to the 
general issue. r60a Furnecke rst Pt. Paral. 72 This ple 
he was enforced to pled bythe court. 16s9 H. L’Estrance 
Alliance Div. Of 22 St. Augustine plead it in bar to 
Celer's action of unkindnesse against him. 1756 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1812) EL. xxxvi. 286 The counsellors pleaded 
constraint as an excuse for their treason. 1768 Biack- 
stone Commt, ILL. xx. 303 Every defence which cannot thus 
be specially pleaded may be given in evidence upon the 
general issue at the trial. 1769 fdrd. FV. xxvi. 336 A pardon 
may be pleaded in bar, 1817 W. Senwys Law Mist Prius 
(ed. 4) IT. 753 An executor may plead the same plea in bar, 
that his testator might have pleaded, 1828 Scott / A/. 
Perth xxxii, Ramorny, pale as death, .. pled his knighthood, 
and demanded the privilege of dying by the sword, 1863 
H. Cox /astit.t. v.30 It would be vain to plead. .the king's 
command to do an unlawful act. 1875 Fudicature Act O. 
xix. r.15 No defendant in an action for the recovery of 
land who is in possession..need plead his title. 

ce. In extended and fig. use: To allege or urge 
as a plea, esp. in defence, apology, or excuse, or 


as extenuating an offence. 

1601 Hottano Pliny xvut. xxvii. 593 Thou sbouldest not 
either plead ignorance, or neglect the same, 168r T. 
Wituiamson tr, Goulart's Wise Vieillard 101 Old age is 
miserable, that can plead nothing else for Antiquitie, but 
the wrinckles of the face and the white baires. 1671 M1.Ton 
Samson 833 Hf weakness may excuse, What Murtherer,.. 
Incestuous, Sacrilegious, but may plead it? 1709 Pore 
Es. Crit, 166 And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 
1733 Bererev Th, Vision § 33 If 1 am mistaken, I can 
plead neither haste nor inattention. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch 
S&, 3, 256, 1 can only plead my inexperience in this branch 
of literature. 

ad, Phrase. Zo plead not guilty (in civil and 
criminal law), to deny liability or gnilt: in Law- 
French, plaider de rien coupable. So to plead 
guilty; also fig. to confess to an accusation or im- 
putation. 

To plead guilly appears later, and evidently arose in imi- 
tation of picad aot guilty. Guilty is technically not a plea, 
but aconfession, Blackstone Covzt. IV. 324, 332; 399, Never 
_ plead guilty, but writes of the prisoner confessing the 

ack 

{3 Year Bk. 18 Edw. 117 4 Et quant a les bienz.. il 
pleda de rien coupable.] 1454 Rolls of Parit. V.239/2 In 
the Court of th’ Escbequer.. the seid Thomas..to the said 
Bille and Action aunswered and pleted not gylty. 1681 Tria? 
S. Colledge 6 Ci. of Cr. You must plead to the Court, Guilty 
or not Guilty. 1802-12 Benruam Ration, Fudic. Evid. 
Wks. 1843 VI. 473 Where it happens to a prisoner to answer 
in the afirmative—in appropriate language, to plead guilty 
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—if he insists on it, the general understanding seems to be 
that he has a right to have such his plea recorded: in which 
case there is a necessary end of the trial, and the verdict 
follows of course. 1806 Aled. Frat. XV. 60, 1 may .. be 
represented as discouraging experiments, ‘Io this I must, 
in some measure, plead guilty. 18975 Judicature Act O. xix. 
tr, 16 Nothing in these Rules contained shall affect the right 
of any defendant to plead not euy by statute. 1892 ‘ D, 
Donovan Ja Grif of Law 58 When called upon to plead, 
she pled not guilty in a firm clear voice. 

+8. To argue or dispute upon in a court of law; 
to practise (the law). Ods. 

1362 Lanou. P. Pl. A. Prot. 86 Seriauns..to seruen atte 
Barre; Pleden [v. ». pleten} for pons and poundes be lawe. 
tsag More Dyeloger. Wks. 158/t Thet..that longed to lerne 
the lawe. Not to plete it and for glory to dispute it, but to 
techeitagayne mekely, 1577 Harrison Lagland 11.1. (1877) 
4. 28 The canon law.. which ts dailie pleaded. 

Tlence Plearded ///. a., uttered or alleged in 
pleading ; pleaded-for, defended by pleading. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. tv. xxxi. (1713) 380 Do yon see, 
Cuphophron, whither your pleaded-for Impostures carry, 
even to savage Murtherand Blood-shed? 1735 Por: Odyss. 
1. 321 She seems attentive to their pleaded vows. 
Ricuarnson Grandison V. xiv. 105 We shall now see what 
the so often pleaded for dignity of your sex, will enable you 
to do, 18g0 J. S. B. Monsere Parish Atusings (1871) 40 
Yield to thine own pleaded word, 


1754 | 


Pleadable (plfdab’l), z. Also 5-7 pled-, 6 | 


pleade-. [ME.a. AF. pledable (1292 Britton) = 
OF. platdable, f. platdter to PLEAD: see -ABLE.] 

1. That may be pleaded. 

a. Of a cause: That may legally be maintained 
or defended in a court of law. 

(1z9z Britton 1. i, La fourme et la manere de pleder 
personels pletz pledables par attachementz de cors.] 1576 
Fursunc Pauopi. Epist. 256 As cases of lawe, pleadable io 
courtes of assise &c, 1643 Virgiuia Stat. (1823) }. 262 That 
all monic debts made since the 26th day of March :642.. 
shall not be pleadahle or recoverable in any court of justice 
vnder this government. ¢1645 Howetr Le??. (1688) 1V. 455.4 
Forrest hath her Courts of Attachments.. where Mattersare 
as pleadable .. as at Westminster Hall. 1707 E. Cramper- 
LAYNE Pres, St. Eng. tt. xv. (ed. 22) 196 Real Actions are 
pleadable in no other Court. 

b. That may be alleged formally in the course 


of the pleadings, or urged as a plea, in acourt of law. 

(1312 Rotts of Parlt. ¥. a84/2 Bref en Chauncellerie pled- 
able en Baunk le Roi.] 1455 /éfd. V. 326/1 Such plees as 
in Iawe were pledahles. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. . ii. 
(1638) 62 If an Obligation beare date out of the realme..[it 
is] not pleadable at the Common law. 1660 R. SuerincHam 
King's Supren, Asserted ii. (1682) 8 The words of a Statute 
+. are pleadable in their usual and grammatical sense to all 
purposes. 1688 Sir G. Tresy in Collect. Poems 263 No 
Pardon to be pleadable to an Impeachment in Parliament. 
31884 Law Times Rep. 16 Feb. 773/2 The allegations in 
question are properly pleadable.. being allegations of matters 
which may be given in evidence at the trial. | 

c. gen. That may be pleaded, claimed, urged, 
or alleged in behalf of a canse. 

1565 CaLFuiee Answ. Treat. Crosse 46b, Your comparison 
is not pleadeable: eche part conteyneth some peece of yn- 
truth. 1680 Atuen Peace & Unity 7o H this were not so, 
their case would not be so pleadable as now it is. 1786 A. 
Gis Sacr. Contempl, 289 Bequeathing to his people ..a 

leadable interest in all bis services and sufferings for their 

alvation, 3862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 161 Meat! 
perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but otber 
tights have to be pleaded first. 

+2. Pleadable brief, Sc. Law: see Bateve. /lead- 


able day; a day on which pleadings can take place. 

1471 Sc. Acts Jas. f/f (1814) HL to1/z_ Quhen ony brefis 
pledable hapnis to be folowit before quhatsumeuer Juge. 
1609 Skene Aeg. Majy., Stat. Rob, 1 24 Na man sould be 
ejected furth of his free tenement, quhercin he alledges him 
tn be vested and saised as of fee ; without the kings pledable 
briefe, or the like briefe. 

(z2a9z Britton 1. xii. § 5 Chescune simayne une foiz en 
tens pledable (¢v.in time pleadable)] 1601 Hotrano Pliny 
IL. 457 For his better aduancement he opened vnto him the 
whole course of dayes pleadable and not pleaduble, exborting 
--him withal, to publish that secret and mysterie. 

Hence Plea‘dablenesa, the quality of being plead- 
able. 

31974 A. Gus Present Truék VW. 141 The pleadableness 
thereof at the bar of Law and Justice. 

+ Pleadant, ple-dant. Ods. rarem". [a. F. 
plaidani plaintiff, also advocate who pleads: sb. 
use of pres. pple. of p/aider to PLeap.] A. plaintiff. 

1599 R. Lincue Anc. Jction K iv, Giue wrongtull iudge- 
ment vpon the truth-inferring pledant. 

Pleader! (plidaz). Forms: a. as PLEAD Y. a. + 
3 -ur, 4-0F, 4-5 -our, -ere, § -are, 5—-er, 6 Sc. -ar, 
8. 4 playtour, -ere, 5-6 pleter, -ar(e, 6 pleater. 
[«. ME. playdur, -our, a. OF. plaideor (13th c. 
in Hatz-Dam.), F. plaideur, agent-n. f. OF. 
plaidier, plaider to PLEAD; with subsequent change 
of suffix: see -ouR, -ER], 8. after the collateral 
form playte, plete, pleat of the vb.] 

1. One who pleads in a law-court; an advocate, 

a, €1275 Sinners Beware 133 in O. E. Misc.76 peos playdurs 
beop wel kene. ¢1380 Wveir Sere. Sel. Wks. I. 352 Pus 
seien pleders and pursueris, pat pei done pus al for love. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 274 The pledour and the plee schal 
faile, The sentence of that ilke day. 1430-40 Lyne. Sochas 
1. xviii, (MS. Bodl. 263) 76/1 Plederes [ed. 1554 pleters}, 
which for lucre & meede, Meyntene quarelis, and questis 
doon enbrace. 1514 Barccay Cyt. & Uplondysha. (Perey 
Soc.) 32 Vet is in the cyte a nombre incurable, Pleders & 
brokers, afoule & shamefast rahle. 1629 Massincer Picture 
u. ti, The tradesman, merchant, and litigious pleader, And 
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such-like scarabs bred in the dung of peace. x992 Junius 
Lett, \xviil. (1820) 338 The learning of « pleader is usually 
upon a level with his integrity. 1871 R. Euuss Catudlus 
xxxix. 3 Tbe bench,,Where stands a pleader just prepar'd 
to rouse our tears, 

8. 1303 R. Bauyne Haadl. Synne 8746 Pyr was a man 
pat hyghte Valentyne, Playtour he was, and ryche man 
fyne. 1340 Ayend. 44 To pise zenne belongep pe zenne of 
ualse domesmen_ and of ualse playteres, 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 1. iii, 3, 1 suppose that in alle cristendom are not 
so many pletars attorneys and men of the lawe as been in 
Englond onely. 1545 Brinxcow Cowfl. 2 That all iudges 
and ame at the barre may lyue of a stypend. 

+b. Inopprobrions sense. Cf. SPECIAL PLEADER. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. iii. 12 My puple his pleteres [géors or 
wrong axers] spoileden. a@1goo-s0 Alexander 1731 Pat 
wickidly pou haues.. Purvayd letours [L, fadrunculos} 
oure partis to ride. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. iii. 8 (Harl. MS.) 
Advocatis, and pletouris, be which by sotilte and wickid- 
nesse getithe be goode of pis wordle. 

te. A suitor. Obs. rare. 

3653 Urquuart Ratelats 1. xx. 89 Pleaders are niiserable ; 
for sooner shall they attain to the end of their lives, then to 
the final decision of their pretended rights. 

2. gen. One who pleads, entreats, or intercedes. 

1607 Sitans. Cor. v. i. 36 But sure if you Would be your 
Countries Pleader, your good tongue... Might stop our 
Countryman. a 1635 Sispes Confer. Christ & Mary (1656) 
47 We have a pleader in heaven, that wil] take our part 
against the accuser of our brethren. 1712 Berkeey Pass. 
Obed. § 33 One great principle whicb the pleaders for re- 
sistance make the ground-work of their doctrine. 1884 
Max MUtver in 19th Cent. June 1016 We know how able, 
how persuasive a pleader Darwin could be. 

3. See SPECIAL PLEADER. 

+Pleader2?. Oés. rare. Law. Also 5 pletere. 
(a. F. plaider, AF. platter, pleter, infinitive used 
as sb.: see PLeap v, and -ER4.] Pleading, 

1450 Merlin 18 This was Merlynes pletere for his moder. 
1698 Sin G. Tresy in Mod. Rep. XV. 229 Testator took 
out a writ against the defendant..,and died during the 
pleader. 

Pleading (plidin), vé/.sé. Forms: see Pheap 
v. [f. Preap v.+-1ne 1] The action of the verb 
PLEAD, in various senses. 

+1. The carrying on of a suit in a court of law, 
litigation; hence, a law-suit, action, legal process; 
a controversy. Oés. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 9662 In playdinge & in asise..& in 
Tugement also. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Socté. ui. pr. iii. 55 (Camb. 
MS.) Whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyne compleyntes 
or quereles of pletynges. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/1 
Doubtyng that tbe stryf accionsand pletynges of the poure 
shold come onely to the presence and knowlipt of hys 
counceyllours, 1556 Aurelio & fsad. (1608) K iij, That 
they be juges, parties, and advocates of one selfe pletinge. 

2. The advocating of a cause in a court of law; 


the art of drawing pleadings; the body of rules 


and usages constituting this art. 

1377 Laat, P. Pe. B. 1, 294 Shal no seriaunt..were..no 
pelure in his cloke for pledyng atte barre. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Pars. T. ? 92 Ther ne shal no pledynge (Hengwrt ATS. 
pletynge} auaille ne sleigbte, we shullen yeuen rekenynge 
of eueritch ydel word. 14.. Pol., Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 96 
Ther charter helpys pe not pat dey, Ther pletyn is not 
worth an hawe. 1sza Sxenton Why rot to Court 315 In 

letynge of theyr case Atthe Commune Place. 1552 Hutoet, 

leadynge, acittatio, aduocatio, 1766 Exticx London IV. 

4 The terms, or times for pleading and ending of causes 
in the Civil Courts. 1875 Mate //ésé, /nst. 1x. 255 The 
proceedings included a series of assertions and reassertions 
of right Be the parties, and this formal dialogue was the 
parent of the Art of Pleading. 


3. A formal allegation, now gencrally a written 
document (formerly, an oral statement) setting forth 
the cause of action or the defence; in pl. pleadings, 
the forma] statements on both sides; in strict use, 


excluding the count or declaration. 

1531 Exot Gov. 1. xiv, The pleadynge used in courte and 
Chauncery called motes. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 3051 
Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, ioynyng of issues, and 
other pleadynges. 1596 Bacon dfax. & Use Com. Law 1. 
iii, (1636) 22 Pleadings must be certain, because the adverse 

arty may know wherto toanswer. 1768 Blackstone Como, 
fi 1. xx. 293 Pleadings are the mutual altercations between the 
plaintiff and defendant ; which at present are set down and 
delivered into the proper office in writing. 1835 dct 6 
Geo. [V,c. 120§ 10 The Record of the Ua ad as adjusted 
shall be anthenticated by the Lord Ordinary by his Signa- 
ture; and the Record so made hy and authenticated shall 
be held as foreclosing the Parties from the Statement of any 
new Aveements in point of Fact. 1883 H. H. S. Crorr 
Elyot's Gov. }. 152 note, The pleadings down to the time of 
Edward I1F were viva voce, and those who pleaded orally 
would no doubt pursue the method first recommended by 

uintilian in bis nstitutess and afterwards adopted by later 
hetoricians. 1885 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 451 The Court 
is entitled to look at the pleadings in the Irish action. 

4, gen. Intercession, advocacy, supplication, 
earnest entreaty. i gee 

1430 Hymns Virg. 97 ‘What*, quod be synner, *..Canst 
pou neuere of pi pletinge blynue?’ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 3531) 243 Makyhe (as saynt Paule sayth) interpella- 
cyon & pletynge for vs before y* father of heuen. 21758 
Ramsay Adieu for while ii, Thou dost not obey The plead- 
ing of love. 1791 Mrs, Rapcurre Ron. Forest i, The 
beauty.. of Adeline, united with the pleadings of humanity 
in her favour, 1874 Green Short frst. vitt. $5 sit ‘Comus 
..rises into an almost impassioned pleading for the love of 
virtue. 

5. Sec SPECIAL PLEADING. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as pleading-house, -piace,etc. 


¢1440 Prom. Parv. 4053/1 Pletynge bowse, or place, plact- 


PLEADING. 


foriunt, 1656 CowLey Pind. Odes, 34th Chapter Isaiah v, 
‘Fhen shall the Market and the Pleading-place Be Choakt 
with Brambles and oregrown with grass. 1888 Lo. Her- 
scugtt in Law Kep., Ho. Lords X11. 9 As a pleading 
point, this would have been good. 

Pleading, f//.¢. [f. as prec.+-1Nc2.] That 
pleads; entreating, beseeching, imploring. 

1818 Snettey Rosalind & //. 870 What avail... the knit 
soul that pleading and pale Makes wan the quivering cheek? 
1880 Miss Brappon Fustas / ant vi, He noticed that tender 
pleading glance at the time. Avod. His pleading tones 
move compassion. . 

Ilence Plea‘dingly adv., in a pene manner ; 
Plea‘dingness, the quality of pleading. 

1847 Weuster, Pleadingly, Wy pleading. 1865 E. C. Ciav- 
ron Crucl Fortune \. 227 She looked so pleadingly, so 
beseechingly,..that Lady Charington relented. 1866 Nona 
Bettas Wayside Fi. tii, 27 Cry..of a little child... Its 
intense pleadingness haunted me. 1868 Geo. Ettor Sf. 
Gipsy it. 293 She spoke tenderly, pleadingly. 

+ Plea ful, a. Obs. [f. Pura sh. + -PUL.)] That 


pleads powerfully, persuasive. 

réas Liste Du Bartas’ Noe 12 So from his pleafull tongue 
falls cheering dew and aire. 

+Pleament. Obs. rare—!. In 5 plement. [f. 
Plea v. + -MentT. Cf. OF. plaidement (a1400 
in Godef.).] A pleading; an action at law. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxxy, In a certain plement 
he [Earl of Pembroke] stode & was ayenst the riztes and 
fraunchises of holy chirche, 

Pleasable (plfzib'l), a. Now rare. Also 4 ples- 
able, 6 pleasible. (MI. plesable, a. OF. pletsable 
(e1185 in Godefroy), plaisable agreeable, f. plaisir 
(= platre) to please; sce PLEASE and -aBLx, ] 

1. Capable of being pleased ; placable, mild. 

1382 Wyenr Gen. xiii 14 And my God Almy3ti make 
hym plesable to sow (Yule. Deus ,. faciat vobis eum placa- 
bilem), 1552 NortHumBertano in Tytler Law. 1°/ (1830) 
IT. 148, I love not to have to do with men which be neither 
grateful nor pleasahle. 1570 Levins Manip. 2/23 Pleasable, 
placabilis, e. 1839 Lany GranxvitLe Left. 21 June, As 
good-humoured and pleasable as it is possible to be. 

+2. Acceptable, pleasing, agrecable, Ods. 

138a Wyceiir /sa. Ix. 7 Thei shul ben offrid vpon my 
plesable (1388 aeceptahle] auter, /3/d. Ixi. 2, I shulde.. 

rechen a 3er plesable to the Lord (Y#/e, Annum placa. 
Bien Domino]. 1 Knox Godly Let. Aiijb, I haue ben 
compelled to speake in your presens,.such thinges as were 
uot pleasable to the eares of men, i 

Hence Plea‘sableness, placability. 

1553 Grimator Cicero's Offices t. (1558) 39 There is nothing 
more seemely fora great..man than pleasablenes and mercy. 

Pleasance! (ple‘zins). Forms: 4-pleasance, 
(-aunce); also 4-7 plesaunce, 4-7 (9) -ance, 
5 -auns, -awns, pley-, playsaunce, -aunse, 
plezeauns, 5~6 pleasauns, (5¢.) plesans, -ence, 
7 (9) plaisance. [ME.a. OF. plaisance (a 1296 
in Littré) pleasure, delight, in 16th c. place of 
delight, f. A/aisazé pleasing, p/aisir to please; so 
med.L. placentia, It. piacenca: see -ANCE.] 

1. The condition or feeling of being pleased ; en- 
joyment, delight, pleasure, joy. a7c#. and foer. 

£1374 Cuaverr 7yoy/us 1v. 1071 (1099) In be des right as 
pere fallen chaunces, Right so in loue bere com and gon 
plesaunces. €1385 — £. G. I. 1150 (Lido) Thus is this 

uyen in plesaunce & in Ioye. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii 
Ss Vf thou euer toke playsance in ony phy that by me 
cam. 1523 Lo, Braners Frorss. 1. celix. 384 The Englysshe- 
men toke great eigeene at theyr valiant dedes. 1710 
Puittes Pastorais ii. 97  Untoward Lads, who Pleasance 
take in Spite. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixxviii, Some days 
of joyaunce are decreed to all, To take of pare each 
his seeret share. 1830 Tewxvson Lilian ii, When my passion 
seeks Pleasance in love-sighs. 31866 Loner. Klower-de-duce 
iii, Beautiful lily, .. born to ier and pleasance, Thou dost 
not toil nor spin, 1876 J. Ertis Caesar in Egypt s9 All 
sights aud sounds of pastime and plaisance. 

+2. The action of pleasing; the disposition to 
please; complaisance; agreeable or pleasing man- 
ners or behaviour, courtesy. Ods. 

€1386 Cuavera Pard. T, 81 Som for plesance of folk and 
flaterye To ben auanced by isye. erqra Hoccteve 
De Reg. Prine. 3083 Good plesaunce is of swich beneuo.- 
lence, Pat what gode dede he may in man espie, He preysith 
it, and rebukith folye. ¢1475 Kanf Coilzear 907 To tell 
him as I haue tauld the, Withoutin plesance. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, V1, 398 Manye Noble men were compelled to pay 
vuto the king great sommes of cae which was called 
Pleasaunce, to please the king withall (cf. Benrvotenck 
3:4) 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Afan oul of lium. w. viii, Con- 
tent: good Sir, vouchsake vs your pleasance. 

b. A sprightly or pleasing trick; a pleasantry. 
Obs. exe. poet. 

1681 Granvin, Sadducismtus u. (1726) 452 Fancy may be 
permitted its plaisance and inoffensive Raileries. 1681-6 J. 
Scott Chr. i (1700) TI. 284 Those little plaisances and 
inoffensive railleries of fancy which are sometimes requisite 
to sauce our conversation, 1873 E. Brennan Witch of 
Nemi, etc._178 Isis, she Who with her myriad plesances 
and wiles Chafes the unbloomed desire of Egypt's maids. 

+3. That which pleases one; pleasure, desire, 
wish, will. Ovs. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 21 In the turnynge of thi wille 
enterely to his seruyce and his plesaunce. ¢1412 Hoccteve 
De Reg. Princ. 1345 To the plesaunce of God thou the con- 
fourme. 71461 Pasion Lett, ii. 67, I shall doo your pleasauns 
as moche asin me is. 1§30 Compend. Treat. in Rede me, 
etc. (Arb.) 180 To doo his office to the plesaunce of god. 

4. Pleasure-giving quality; pleasantness. Odés, 


exc. poet. 


{ ¢1386 Chaverr Mrankd. 1.189 The odour of floures and | sure. 


| 
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the fresshe sighte, Wolde han maked any herte lighte .. So 
ful it was of beautee and plesance. ¢ 1485 Dieby dlyst. 
(1882) ut, 1304, A, welcum masenger of grett plezeavns ! 1503 
Duspar Thistle & Kose 39 For to discryve the Ross of 
most plesance. 1590 SpeXsER Ff. Q. 1. iv. 38 With plea- 
saunce of the breathing fields yfed. 1621 Sreep //ist. G4 
Brit. 1x, viii. (1623) 554 Deseruedly for the pleasance of the 

lace named Reaulieu. 1748 THomson Cast, Jndol, 1. xxvii, 
lt was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, Whence, as Dan Homer 
sings, huge pleasaunce grew. 1830 Texnyson Mecodl. 21 rab. 
és. x, Thence thro’ the garden 1 was drawn—.\ realm of 
pleasance, 

b. That which awakens or causes pleasure ; that 
in which one delights; an (objective) pleasure or 
delight. Ods. exc. foct. 

1485 Caxton aris § [53 Onte of al joyes and play- 
saunces worldly. 1619 W. Scrater Bag. r Thess. 1630) 
gor As when..a father [shows] nuts and such like plea- 
sanees tu his child. 181a Byron CA. Jar. 1. xxiii, How 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied. 

5. A pleasure-ground, usually attached to a man- 
sion; sometimes a secluded part of a garden, but 
more often a separate enclosure laid out with shady 
walks, trees and shrubs, statuary, and ornamental 
watcr. (Now sometimes surviving as the name of 
a street or ‘place’, as the Plcasance in Edinburgh, 
Falkirk, ete. In Se. (pl#zins).) 

185 T. Wasnincron tr. Vicholay’s Voy. iv. xxiii. 139 
Diuers gardens and pleasaunecs, planted with Orange trees. 
@ 1600 /fist. James the Sext (1823) 94 The gumnis war trans- 
portitto a fauxburg of the toun (dinburgh] callit Pleasands, 
3831 Scotr Acaikn, xxvi, The window .. commanded a de- 
lightful view of what was called the Pleasance; a space of 
ground inclosed and decorated with arches, trophies, statues, 
fountains, and other architectural monuments, 1847 J. 
Warwick (él) The Poets’ Pleasaunce or Garden of all 
sorts of pleasant Flowers, 1888 Hare Story sy Life (190) 
VI. xxv, 161 A charming old pleasaunce with bowling-green 
and long grass walks. 

> From the final s sound this word was formerly, esp. by 
Scotch writers, often taken as a plural, and written A/é- 
sandis, -antis, pleasands, -ents, with a pseudo-singular in 
sant, (But -a#trs may sometimes bea misreading for -avcis.) 

©1375 Se. Leg. Saints vii (Yacobus) 497 Pare-fore suld god 
mare plesandis hafe In til his blud pan al pe lafe. ¢ 1449 
Preock Ref. v. vil. 523 The othere plesauntis and ecesis 
of the religiosis persoones. ¢1485 Diehy Jyst. (1882) 1. 
648 Seyth..al pe plesawnt of your mynd. a@ 1600 [see 5]. 
1824 GaLt Kothelan u. xiv, She rose and went down into 
the pleasants of the castle. 

+Plea‘sance”. O/s. Forms: 5 ples-, 6 pleas- 
a(u)nce, pleasauntes, -antes, -ants. [app. a. 
F. aisanee:—L. Placentia, whence It. Piacenza, 
a city of Emilia, now an important seat of textile 
industry (silk, cotton, etc.).) A fine kind of lawn 
or gauze; in a1548 identified with LUMBERDYNE. 

¢14a0 Lypc. A sseathly of Gods 299 A kerchyef of plesaunce 
stood ouer hys helme ay. 1440 Paston Lett. 140A Knyght 
out of Spayne, wyth a kercheff of plesaunce i-wrapped 
aboute hys arme; the qwych Knyght wyl renne a cours 
wyth a sharpe spere for his sovereyn lady sake. 1493 
Ace. Ld, lligh Treas. Scot. 1. 72 Item vj elne of plesance, 
price elne iiijs, a@1548 Hau Chron, f/en. 17/1 7 [1509] 
‘Two ladyes..in kyrtels of Crymosyne..and ouer their 
garmentes were rochettes of pleasantes,.. their heades 
rouled in pleasauntes and typpets lyke the Egipcians, en- 
broudered with golde. Their faces, neckes, armes & handes, 
coucred in fyne pleasaunce hlacke: Some call it Lumber- 
dynes, which is marueylous thine, so that the same ladies 
semed to he nygrost (s7¢] or blacke Mores, 1577-87 Ho1ix- 
simp Chron. TIL. 8490/1. 1894 Martowr & Nasne Didor. 
i, Whenas E .. held the cloth of pleasance whiles you drank. 
r801 Srrutr Sports & Past, ut. ii. 147 vo0fe, Pleasaunce was 
a fine thin species of gauze, which was striped with gold. 

+Pleassancy. Ods. (f. as PLeasance!: sec 
-ancy.] a. Pleasing character, pleasantness. b. 
Gaiety, pleasantry. 

1545 Jove £2. Den. iii. 31 b, The amenite & pleasancy of 
the place, 1684 1. Matter Aemark. Provid, (1856) 141 
It is reported that one of the Popes, in way of pleasancy, 
saying toa parrat, ‘What art thou thinking of?’ the parrat 
immediately replied, ‘I have considered the dayes of old, 
the years of antient times’, 1702 C. MaTuer A/agn. Chr. 
i, 1, xvi. 435 He bad a certain pleasancy in conversation. 

Pleasant (ple‘zint), az. (adv.) Forms: a. 4-7 
ples-, 5 plays-, pleys-, 5-8 plais-, 6 Se. pleis-, 
6- pleas-; 4--ant, (4-7 -ante, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt, 
7 Se, -ent). B. (chiefly Se.) 4-6 plesand, 5-6 
pleasand, -ande, (5 -aund, -ond, plessand, 
6 pleis-,pleysand), [ME.a. OF. p/ais-, plei‘sant 
(12th c. in Littré, Hatz.-Darm.), prop. pr. pple. of 
plaisir = mod.¥. plaire to please; see PLEASE v. 
In the 8 forms identified with the north. and Sc. 
pr. pple. in -anp, and thus really a northern 
variant of PLEASING ff/. @.] 

1, Having the quality of giving pleasure; origin- 
ally synonymous with PLeasine, but now used 
more vaguely: Agreeable to the mind, feelings, or 
senses ; such as one likes. 

1378 Barsour Bruce 1. ro And suth thyngis that ar likand 
Ty age heryng, ar plesand. Jéfd.208 Elorse,or hund, 
or othbir thing, That plesand war to thar liking. 1390 
Gowra Conf YL. 42 And thus what thing unto his pay Was 
most plesant, he Tete non, 1460 Carcrave. C/ron. (Rolls) 
27 Pilgrime ful rich was he [Abraham] and plesaunt to God. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 283/2 Plesande, accepius, gratus. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Assop i. i, This fayre and playsaunt book. 
1509 Fisner Fun, Serm.C'iess of Richmond Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 
305 A pleasaunt & a swete lyfe..a lyfe full of ioye & plea- 


PLEASANTISH. 


rgsa Ave. Hamitton Catechk. (1884) 3 Na thing culd 
be to God mair plesand. 1576 Fremixc Pasopl. Epist. 252 
It is vnto mee the pleasauntest thing in the world vninersall. 
1639 in Proc. Soc. Antig. Ser. u. XIV. 373 The other ez 
(marhle pillars]. .very pleasaunt and strounge, 1762 Kames 
Filem, Crit. it. 36 (1833) 59 Pleasant and painful are quali- 
ties of the emotions we feel. 1863 Kincstev Hi afer-Bad. i. 
‘The pleasantest time of all the twenty-four hours. 

2. Of persons or their attributes: [aving pleasing 
manners, demeanour, or aspect; agreeable, cheerful. 
good-humoured, 

1560 Davs tr. Séeidane’s Comm. 347b, Jhon Cardinall 
of Lorayne .. had bene all his life tinte a most pleasaunt 
gest and companion, 1604 ‘T. Wricur Passious Vv. § 4.239 
Our Lord loveth a pleasant giver. 1642 11. More Sony af 
Sou? 1 1t. exlii, A jolly Swain Methought he was; meck, 
chearfull, and pleasant. 170g Staxnom: Parafhr, VL. 115 
Content and even pleasant under Hardships. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinctste Cov, 11. 385 One of the liveliest and pleasantest 
men I ever met with, was the Marquis del Campo. 1873 
Boack 27. TAsde ii, A clever woman is always a pleasanter 
companion than a elever man, 

+3. Humorous, jocular, facetions; merry, gay. 
To make pleasant, to be festive, make merry, O/s, 

1530 Patscr. 321/1 Pleasante propre, gadifardy. 1545 
Primer Hen FHL iv Three Prinwyrs (1848) 502 Arise, 
Lord .., let... the righteous and Christ's disciples make 
pleasant and merry. 1555 Even Decadvs 134 When the 
pleasaunt wanderer perceaued that the Christians ceased 
tu pursue hym. rg58x Pettin Guasso's Civ, Cont. t. (1586) 45 
Which kinde uf men, a pleasant writer scoffing at, sayth, 
That that meate is vnpleasant in tast, which smelleth of 
the smoake. ¢ 1670 Hlonnes Diad. Conn Laws (1631) 24 Alt 
«the Contentments and Ease which some pleasant men have 
related of the land of Cocquany. 1710 Steenn J atler 
Na, 246 #9 Dick Reptile, who dues not want Huniour, is very 
pent at our Club when he sees an old Fellow touchy at 
being laughed at for any Thing that is not in the Mode. 
1782 Cowrrr Gidfin 169 Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

b. Hilarious or excited from drink ; tipsy. rare. 

1596 Ranricu Discov, Giiana 55 Sume of our captaines 
garoused of his wine till they were reasonable pleasant, fur 
it is very strong with pepper. 1680 Brrser Rochester 
(1692) 12 The natural heat of his fancy being inflamed by 
wine made him..s0 extravagantly pleasant that [etc.). 1853 
°C. Benn ' Verdant Green iv, He comes home pleasant at 
night from some wine-party. 

+4. Amusing, laughable, ridiculous, funny. Ods. 

1583 Stocker Cre. Warres Lowe C.1.15 With such other 
like pleasant jestes. 1604 E. G(rimstosxe) D'lcosda's f/ist. 
fudies tc xiv. 47 From our Pert... they might well bring 
gold, silver, and pleasant monkies, 1688 Prnrox Guard, fu. 
struct, (1897) 43 It was pleasant to see how my Son trembled 
to see the Proctour come in. 1716 Apnison Sfrecholder 
No.9 #13 The most pleasant Grievance is still behind. 1760 
Foot Jfnxer it, Wks. 1799 [L. 260 They took him off at the 
play-house some time ago; pleasant, but wrong. Public 
characters shon'd not be sported with. 

5. Comb, chictly parasynthetic, as pleasaut-facecd, 
featured, -mannered, -minded, -natured, -sound- 
wig, spirited, -spoken, -longued, -witted, adjs. 

1586 W. Wense “Lug. Poetrte (Arb.) 67 Which all 1 will 
referre to the consideration of euerie pleasant headded Poet 
in their proper gifts 1397 Hooker L£ec/. ol. v. Ixxiv. § 3 
It is no great disgrace though they suffer pleasant witced 
nen, a little to intermingle with zeale scorne. 1599 Suaks. 
Much Ado i, 3535 By my woth a pleasant spinted Lady. 
1653 R. Sanvers PAysiogn, 279 This various, yet pleasant 
rehisht Doctrine, 1685 Drypen Dagphats Misc. Poeins 1, 119 
A pleasant sounding name’s a pretty thing. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester A/iguon |. 2 There is one pleasant-faced. cheery 
Inannered Divine, 1896 /eterson J/ag. Jan. 97/1 He is 
very pleasant-spoken, and invited me to come and spend 
the night with him. 

+B. as adv. = PLEASANTLY. Obs. 

1553 T. Witson Act. (1580) 140 More. .then the pleasaunt 
dispused man is willyng fullie to set forthe. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D'seosta’s Hist. Indies u. xiv. 115 They might live 
at the Indies very pleasant and happily, 1609 Biace 
(Douay) £-.red. xx. Contnt., How pleasant eloquent is that 
Gregorie, called the great. 


+ Pleasant, sé. OJs. Also 7 plaisant. [a. F. 


_ plaisant (16th c.), sb. use of P/aisan! PLEASANT 


a.) A jester, fool, clown. 

1gs95 Duncan App. Ftyor. (F. D.8.), Moric, a pleasand, a 
plevioalk, 1606 HoLtann Sueton, 250 Whereupon one of 
these plaisants [guédam nurdanorunt] came out with a 
pretie conceit, 1617 in 37d Rep. dist. ALSS. Comm, 409/1 
Archibald Armstrong his Majesties pleasant quha come to 
this burght with the Inglishe Kuichtis, 1632 Hottaxo 
Cyrupadia 4a Why should not they more truely be called, 
merry conceited Pleasants rather than Boasters? 

Plea‘sant, v. vere. [In trans. use f. PLEASANT 
a.; in intr. ad. F. plarsanter to jest, f. platsant 
PLEASANT. ] 

+1. trans. To please by indulgence; to indulge. 

1647-77 Fertuam Kesolves 1. xiii. 20 He sings, and reuels, 
and pleasants his spleen. 

+2. To spend in pleasure. Ods. 

1633 Fant. Maxen, Ad Afondo (1636) 83 Some pleasant 
their lives, ns if the world should alwayes laugh upon them. 

3. zuir. To joke, indulge in pleasantry. 

1845 Bachelor Albany (1848) 263 Adelaide had that very 
night been pleasanting with Laura on the subject of the 
bachelor. : 

+ Plea‘santable, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. PLEA- 
SANT @. + -ABLE.] = PLEASURABLE. 

1619 Cuarman Two Wise Alen ut, i. 16 Mee thinkes this 
praying in a Church among those of high degree is nothing 
pleasantable, and blushing takes away my devotion. 

Pleasantish (pleziutif), a [f. PLEASANT @, 
+ -18H1,] Somewhat et ae. 

183a Fraser's Mag. V. 97 His eye hasa pleasantish twinkle. 


PLEASANTLY. 


Pleasantly .plezintli), adv. 
+ -LY 2.) Ina pleasant mainer. 
1. In a way that pleases or gratifies ; pleasingly, 


agreeably. 

¢ 1380 Wyetsr Jf %s, (1880) 3 Pei myzten lyue as plesandeli 
to god & as moche profit to holi cbirche. ¢ 1420 Lyos. 
Assemédly af Gods 1689 That they should sownde To the 
eares of hem the more plesauntly. rs29 Supplic. to Atug 
(ELE. 'T.S.) 48 Castelles, pleasauntely set abowte with 
parckes. 1687 A. Lovet. tr. Shevenot's Tram 1. 93 All 
the women of Persia are pleasantly apparelled. 1776 Lp. 
Hates in Boswell Fohnson 30 Aug., Dr. Johnson's Sraso. 
rine ey and artfully composed. 1898 Jowrtr 
flato (ed. 2) V. 193 On our way we can pass the time 
pleasantly in talking. ¥ 

2. In a manner showing pleasnre or contentment; 


cheerfully, goodhumouredly. 

1388 Wyeutr Ps. Ii}. 21 Thanne thon schalt take plesauntli 
the sacrifice of riztfulnesse. rsgo Hyape tr. Mies’ faster. 
Chr, Wome Ww. x, (1557) 105 b, That they [servants] do their 
duty diligently, musket and huxomly, yea and merily to, 
and pleasantly. 1655 STANLEY //ist. fAzlos. 1. (1701) 94/2 
He gave him the Cup, Socrates took it chearfully,..and 
looking pleasantly upon him, demanded whether he might 
spill any of itin libation. 1866 Gro. Exiot /. é/o/2 (1868) 
12 The young brown eyes seemed to dwell on her pleasantly. 

+3. By way of pleasantry; hnmoronsly, face- 
tionsly, jocosely. Oés. 

igdt I. Witson Logihe (1380) 48b, Many wittie men take 
occasion to reason pleasantly upon the interpretation of a 
worde, 1617 Morvson /fin. 1. 259 They will gine you 
a head of Garlick rosted in the ashes, and pleasantly ral it 
a pigeon. 1787 G. Wutte Selborne iv, (1789) 10 This em: 
hellishment .. has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us 
pleasantly, ‘whether we fastend our walls together with 
tenpenny nails?‘ 

Pleasantness (plezintnés). [f. PLEASANT a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being pleasant (in 
varions senses; see the adj.). 

1530 Pausor. 255/2 Plesantnesse, p/aisance, fbid., Ple- 
santnesse, auenite. 1955 EDEN Decadese5 The Lieuetenaunt 
heinge entysed by the pleasantnes of the kynges syster. 
1610 A. Witter Mexapla Dan. 261 Italie..is for pleasantnes 
and fruitfulnesse farre heyond other regions. 1611 Bin.e 
Pro. iii 17 Her wayes are wayes of plesantnesse! and all 
her pathes are peace. 1685 tr. Gractan's Conrtiers Orac. 
76 There is nothing more unpleasant than a continual plea. 
santness...Some minntes are to be allowed to mirth, and 
the rest to seriousness. @1715 BURNET Ocvn Fie (1766) 
1, 373 Ie had a pleasantness in his conversation that took 
much with the king. 181g Eerimnstonr. Acc. Caneel (1842) 
f.99 The influence of the rains of Hindoostaun..had cooled 
the air, and given it a peculiar softness and pleasantness. 
1877 ‘Trxxvson //arofd w. i. 14 She hath won upon our 
people thro” her beauty And pleasantness among them, 

Pleasantry (plezintri). Also 8-9 plaisan- 
terie. [a. F. p/aisanterte, OF. plesanterie (13the. 
in Godef.), f. p/aisant PLEASANT, jocose ; see -RY.] 

1. A pleasant and sprightly hnmonr in conversa- 
tion; jocularity, fun, facetiousness; good-humoured 
ridicule, raillery. 

1655 tr. De Parc's Com, Flist. Francion 23 Ravished 
with the pleasantry of the severall passages he had heard. 
1693 Drvven Furenal Ded. (1697) 6a There can be no 
Pleasantry where there is no Wit. 1734 tr. Roviin's Anc. 
Fist, (1827) 1. 115 Ridicule, or to express the same word by 
another, pee 1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1, 256 
Pumping his brain for pleasantry, and labouring for wit to 
entertain the sneering crowd around him. 1827 Carevie 
Mise, Richter (1857) 1. 14 That light matter which the French 
call pleasantry, 1849 Macautav “ist, Fae. ili, 1. 328 
A species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible sub. 
ject of pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. 

b. With @ and A/. A hnmorons passage, action, 
or (now, esp.) specch; a joke, a jest. 

tjot Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 6 Many other Plea- 
santries of the same Kind are mention’d in their Place. 
1711 Aopison Spect. No. 31 ? 2 The several Woods in 
Asia..will give the Andience a Sight of Monkies dancing 
upon Ropes, with many other Pleasantries of that ludicrous 
Species. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11, To Rdr. 3 With 
their Censorions Plaisanteries upon the greatest of Authors 
and Worthies. 1809 Syo. Sait Seevn. 1. 235 They..think 
that _a few silly pleasantries, and slender arguments, are 
a sufficient preparation to decide on these proofs of a future 
life. 2880 MéCantuy fist. Own Times WI. xivii. 431 
He seldom indulged in any pleasantries that could wound 
or offend. 

+2. Pleasure, pleasantness, enjoyment. Os. 

1741 Ricnaroson Pamela 11. 253 To take np the good 
Company's Attention now, will Epoilitiscts Pleasantry. 1780 
Burke Let. to T, Burgh Whs. 1842 Il. 409 Lord North 
was either wholly out of the house, or engaged in other 
matters of business or pleasantry, in the remotest recesses 
of the West Saxon corner, 1790 G. Watkea Serm, I. xxi. 
"Sie lose the relish for the thousand pleasantries of life. 

lea‘santsome,a. rare—'.  [f, PLEASANT @. + 
-SOME.] Somewhat pleasant. 

1836 F. Manony Ret. Father Pront, Songs Hor. t. (1859) 
389 Some .. find Larissa pleasantsome Or Sparta deem 
seductive. 


Please (pliz), v. Forms: 4-5 (Sc. 6-8) pleis(e, 
4-6 pleys (Se. pleyss), plese (Sc. ples, 4 pleece), 
§ plaise, plase, place, 5-6 playse (Sc. pleiss, 
pless, erro. pie), 5- please, (6 pleace, pleas, 
plise, Sc. plaiss). [ME. plaise, pleise, plese,a. OF, 
plais-ir (3 pl. pres. plaise-2t) = Pr.plazer,Sp. placer, 
Pg. prazer, I. piacere:—L. placére to be pleasing 
or agreeable, f. root p/ac- in placidus gentle, mild, 
peaceful, p/acor contentment, satisfaction, p/acdre 
to calm, soothe, still. The mod.F. infinitive 
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(f Preasanta. | plazre (12th c. in Littré) is a collateral form, repr. 


a pop. L. placére, plac're.) 

I. tl. str. To be agreeable; to give pleasure 
or satisfaction. Const. /o = F. Alaire a, L. plactre 
with dative ; cith, etc. Ods. 

41335 Prose [salter lii.7 [iii 5] For God wasted be bones 
of bem pat plesen tomen, ¢1350 17/2. Palerne 4729 In what 
maner pat 1 mizt mest with be plece. 1375 Bargouk Brice 
1. 198 That Scottis men mycht do na thing That enir mycht 
pleyss to thar liking. 1382 Wycur 1 7%ess. iv. 1 As je han 
resceyned of vs how it bihoueth zon for to go and plese to 
God. — 1 Sam, xviii. 26 The word pleside in the eyen of 
Dauyd. ¢ 1400 Prywrer (1895) so Pat we mnowe serne to bee 
wip chast bodi, & plese to pce wip clene herte, 

+b. 7o please to oneself, to take pleasure, be 
well pleased. Oés. 

1382 Wyeutr /sa. xiii. t Al plesede to hym in hym my 
soule [1388 my sonle pleside to it silf in hym). 1382 — 
IVisd, vi. 3 Jiueth eres, gee that holden togidere multitudis, 
and plesento 20u [1388 plesen 3ou}in cumpanyes of naciouns, 


2. ‘rans, To be agreeable to; to gratify, satisfy, 
delight. 


The vb. was here orig. intr. as in t, the object being a , 


dative; but this not being formally distinct from an accusa- 
tive or direct object, the vb. came at length to he viewed as 
transitive, and to have a passive voice (see 4). (It has no 
passive in Jr.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chrow, (1810) 68 Pe meyne in alle hing 
plesed him next the king. ¢1350 J 7/1 Palerne 188 Mlipe 
was eche a barn ho best mizt him plese. 1388 Wyctr 
1 Thess. iv. 1 Hou it behoueth you to go and to plese God 
[1382 to God). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. i. (1495) 
296 We shall fle the worlde though he playse [Bod/ry ALS. 
please] vs wyth welthe,  /did. xviii. xiv. 774 An oxe herde 
plasyth the oxen wyth whystlynge and wyth songe. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 5/6 Mais sil vous plaist aulenne chose 
Que te Pree ay : Dut if you plaise ony thyng That } may 
doo, ¢1g00 Velusine 9 The king said tn them ‘That 
piueen me’, cxs60 A. Scott Poems (STIS) x. 38 

s not in erd I cure, Bot pleiss my lady pure. t6rr 

BLE Asther ji. q The thing pleased the king, and he did 
so 1639 S. Du Vercra tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 85 
Imagining. .that all was Jawfull that pleased his humour. 
1748 Smotcerr Kod. Nand. xl, But she was resolved to 
please her eye, if she should plague her heart. 3837 ARrNotn 
Let, at Apr. in Stanley £2/e 11.81 Jacob Abbott's last work 
. will, I think, please you very much. 

b. absoliutely. (At first perth. Zvér. = 1.) 

1390 Gowen Conf IIS. 158 For thei that cunnen plese 
and glose, Ben,,the norrices Unto the fostringe of the 
vices, rat Caxton Fables of “Esop i xvii, The vnwyse 
displeseth there where as he supposeth to lease. cx 30 
Pol., Rel. §& £, Poets (1866) 31 Plence with hi dedys rathir 
than with thy clothis. 1682 Davorn Ads. & Achit, 747 Two 
names, that always cheat, and always please. 1947 Jotn- 
son Prol, Opening Drury-Lane 54 The drama's laws, the 
drama‘s patrons give, For we that live to please, must please 
to live. @ 1849 H. Conerince Ess. (2851) 1. 356 Men and 
writers, if they please at all, must please by doing their best 
in their own way, 1897 Franwace Leopold Shaks. Introd, 
120 The revived doctrine that the niain object of poetry is to 
please, seems to me too contemptible to he discusst. 

ec. refl, To gratify or satisfy oneself. Also cod/og. 
To do as one likes, take one’s own way. 

¢ 1586 C’ress Pemnroxe Js. xuix. vii, Please they them 
selves, and think at happiest stay Who please them selves. 
t600 Suaks, A. ). ZL, v. iv. 78 If I sent him word .. it 
{his beard] was not well cut, he wold send me word he cut it 
to please himselfe: this is call'd the quip modest. 1608 
— Per. ww. i, tor Perhappes they will hut please themselues 
vpon her, not carrie her aboord. 1620 T, Gaancer Div, 
Logtke Niij, 1 purposed not so much to please my selfe, 
madd few, as to he beneficiall. 1779-81 Jounson L. 7, 
Pope Wks, IV. 67 Warburton .. hed, in the early part of 
his life, pleased himself with the notice of inferior wits. 
1855 Macautay /fést. Eng, xiii, IL. 334 The clans which 
took no part in the insurrection... pleased themselves with 
the hope that they should easily make their peace with the 


| conquerors, 


3. Jmpersonally, with formal subject :/ (the real 
subject being a following infinitive or clause, ex- 
pressed or understood): ‘Fo seem good to one; to 
be one’s will or pleasure. (Equivalent in sense to 
‘will’, ‘choose’, ‘think proper’, ete., with the 
person as subject: cf. 4b.) 

Formerly nsnal in deferential phrases of address or request, 
as and, an, tf it please you, etc., may it, will tt please you, 
your honour, etc; ellipt. please it (corruptly pleaseth) you, 
etc, ; also (with omission of #4), so please you, please you, and 
still in please your honour, please God, please the pigs, etc. 


ta. Const. with to (= F. a, L. dative). Ods, 

a@1335 Prose Psalter xxxix, 18 [xl 13] Plese it, Lorde, to 
pe, bat pou defende me, 1382 Wreir Esther i. rg If it 
plese to thee [Vaulg. si 223% placef), go ther out a maunde- 
ment. ©1434 Paston Lett. 1. 36 Plese it to Commines of 
the present Parlement, that William Paston. .takyth diverse 
fees fetc.). a1gso Ant. de la Tour (868) 90 But she was 
paied, as it plesed to God, atte the laste. i . 

b. Const. with simple object (orig. a dative). 
t Please it you, may it please you. 

(A following infinitive often lost its fo in 16-17th ¢.) 

3388 Wveuir £¢her ix, 13 fit plesith the kyng [1382 If to 
the king it plese, Vulg. sf regr placef}, power be zouun to the 
ee 1406 Hoccteve La male regle 416 If it thee lyke 
x plese, 1433 Rolls of Parlt. VV. 249 Please it your full 
wyse discretions, to consider the matier. ¢x460 Play 
Sacram. 73 And yt place yow. 1478 Pastow Lett, 11. 221 
Withouth it ple yow to send oon of yowr men to me. 1503 
Rolks of Parit. V1. 553/1 Pleas it nowe your Highnesse.. 
to ordeyn. 1509 in Mem. Fen. VIF (Rolls) 433 And hyt ple 
your grace..that[etc.} 1568 Gearron Chron. II. 350 Pleaseth 
you also to remember how many Lords, noble men, and good 
commons. .died in thoss warres. ¢1590 Maniows. Faust, 
Wks, 1213/2 Please it your Holiness, I think it be some 


PLEASE. 


ghost. 1591 Suaxs. #wo Gent. 1. ii 140 Come, come, wilt 
please you go? 1594 — Kick. [17 1. iv. 488 Pleaseth (Qos. 
please it] your Muatestie to giue me leane, Ile muster vp my 
friends, 1598 — Mersy IM i, 275 Wil't please your 
worship to come in, Sir? J/éid. 1. ii, 37 Not so, and ‘t 
please your worship. 1602 and Pt. Relurn fr. Parnass. 
it. vi, (Arh.) 32 Not a word more sir aut please you, 1612 
Dasre Acfs xv. 34 It pleased Silas to abide there still, 1646 
Ifanilion mat es (Camden) 117 May it please your Grace. 
1822 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Lé/¢ I. vi. 196 Wherefore he 
follows this plan it has never pleased him to explain, 

ce. With omission of i; in + please you, +50 
please you, may it (so) please yon; please your 
honour, please God, etc. 

1440 Alphatet i Tales 72 Me pleis [= pleises) not at 
nowder of pies sulde be sent bis message. 2600 Swans. 
AY. Lew. iii, 37 Kos. Will you heare the letter? S17, 
So please you, for I never heard it yet. 1611 — Cynzd, 
ul. ii, x £220. Who's there? My woman: Helene? Lady. 
Please you Madam. 1738 Swirr Pol, Conversat. 69 An 
please your Honour, there's a Man below wants to speak 
to you. 1794 Mrs, RanciirFe A/yst. Udolpho vi, ‘ Please 
your honour, he may be a robber’, said Michael. 1834 
Lytton Somperi 1. ii, To-morrow night, please the gods, we 
will have then a snug carousal. 

4. Passive. To be pleased: To be gratified, de- 
lighted, or agreeably satisfied. Const. with. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VUT rag EE pepil was 
i-plesed wip his faire speche. 1426 AvoELay Poems 3 Ther- 
with he is both plesud and payd. 1535 Coveroace Ps. I{i} 
19 Then shalt thou he pleased with the sacrifice of rightuous- 
nesse. 1718 /ree-thinker No. 61.40 Every One is pleased 
with such an Occasion of shewing the Superiority of his 
Understanding. 1850 MeCosu Div. Govt. it ii. (1874) 213 
Nor can God he pleased with the perverted adoration. 

b. with iajinitive (or clause), expressing the 
subject of satisfaction. Also, (4) To have the will 
or desire, to be moved; (¢) To think proper, 
vouchsafe, choose; to have the kindness, be so 
obliging as; sarcastically: to have the humour. 

(This is the passive of the impersonal construction; / tas 
pleased to see = it pleased pre to see.) 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 3008, 1 was wel plesed.. ‘To see the 
hotoun fair and swote, So fresshe spronge out of the rote. 
595 SuaKs. John u. i. 246 Be pleased then To ea that 
dutie which you truly owe. 1610-— Yew. 111. ii, 44 Wilt thon 
be pleas'’d to hearken..to the suite. /é/d. ut, iv. 161 If 
you be pleas’d, retire into my Cell, And there re 
1611 Binte Sransl, Pref 10 The tongues wherein God was 
pleased to speake to his Church by his Prophets and 
Apostles. — Ps, xl. 13 Be pleased, O Lord, to deliuer me. 
1680 Sia C. Lyttecton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 239 He 
was pleased to tell mee the King sayd it was for his service. 
1680 Beveripcr Serv, (1729) 1. 60 To persecute... persons 
that he is pleas'd to cali heriticks. 1697 Davorn Virg. 
Georg. 11. 459 Pleas'd I am, no heaten Road to take. 1912 
Hraane Collect. (O.H.S.) II]. 424 He was pleas'd to 
mention the Controversy between Dr. Kennett and me. 
1759 Fraskun dss. Wks. 1840 I1I. 405 The governor is 
pleased to douht our having such letters as we mentioned. 
1826 Disaasu Viv. Grey uu. vi, My dear Sir! you are 
pleased to be amusing thts morning. 187: Freeman Nornr. 
Cong. IV. xvii, 67 A noble and powerful city, inhabited 
by rich, daring, and he is pleased to add faithless, citizens, 


5. trans, To appease, pacify, satisfy. Obs. or dia? 

1382 Wyeur Lez. i. 3 A maal with onten wemme he shal 
offre .. to plese to hym the Lord [1388 to make the Lord 
plesidto hym, Vulg. ad placandum sibi dominum), — Ps, 
xIviii, 8 [xlix. 7] He shal not 3iue to God wher of he be 
plesid [1388 to God. his plesyag, Vulg. s/acationem suam). 
1563 Homilies u. For Gd. Friday i. (1859) 420 He could 
do nothing that inight please God's wrath, 1565-73 Coorra 
Thesaurus s.v. Pio, Delicta piare..to please god for sinne. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pleease, to satisfy, to niake an 
equivalent. ‘I'll pleease you for 't.' 

II. 6. zz. To be pleased, to like; to have the 
will or desire; to have the humonr; to think 
proper, (In sense, exactly = the passive in 4, 4b.) 

The history of this inverted use of S/ease (observed first in 
Scottish writers) is obscure, But exactly the same change 
took place in the ryth c. in the nse of the synonymous verb 
Like, where the impersonal ‘it liked hint’, ‘him liked’, 
became ‘he liked’ ¢1430, It may therefore be sssumed 
that *T please ' was similarly substituted for ‘it pleases me’, 
‘me pleases ' (¢1440 in 3c). Cf. also Malory’s ‘me onght', 
in alltetative Morte Arthure ‘me aughte’, with Wyclif's 
*Y awste', later ‘I ought’. The remarkable thing in the 
case 0! eon is that the sense was already logically ex- 
pressed by the passive fo de pleased (sense 4), and that the 
new idiom was therefore not needed, ‘he P ases’ being 
simply = ‘it pleases him', and ‘he is pleased’, Shakspere 
uses the three forms indifferently. Indeed, all the con- 
structions of the vb., exc. 6c, are richly exemplified in his 
works: see Schmidt. , 

r§00-20 Dunpar Poems Ixxxi. 38 Jour melody he pleissis 
nocht till heir. 1523 Dovctras neis 1x. vii. 5 From Law- 
rentum..War horsmen sent to Turnus, for to se Quhat he 
plesyt. xsgo[seeh]. 1535 CovenoaLe Ps. cxxxiv. [oxxx¥.] 
6 What so euer y* Lorde ee yt doth he in heanen & 
in earth. [Elsewhere C. has always ‘pleaseth the Lord ‘, 
which also stands here in the Great Bible and Geneva.) 
rs8r N. Burne Disput. in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 122 
Lanch alsmekle als ye pleiss. 1§81 Permit Guazzo's 
Cro. Conv. 1. (1586) 2h, This your anguish of mind, or 
melancholie, as you please to tearme it, 1588 Gaeenr 
Perimedes Ep. Ded., If he [Perimedes] please I have my 
desire. 1601 Suaxs. Ad's IVell ut. v.71 This yong maid 
might do her A shrewd turne if shepleasd. 61a Z2v0 Noble 
AV tm. ik 59, I see two comforts rysing, two meere blessings, 
If the gods please. 1638 Sir T. Heapeat 7 raz, (ed. 2) 140 
‘They .. single what beast they please to fight with. 1649 
Hower Pre-em. Parl, 3 The Book you ae to send 
me. 165r Hosses Leviaté. ui. xxvi. 138 He may when he 
pleaseth, free himselfe from that subjection. 1660 F. Baooxr 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 21 He travels a foot with his whole 
Court, yet bis Courtiers go as they please. 1665 Bovis 


PLEASE. 


Occas. Refl. w. xvii. (1848) 270, I can make her speak to 
me, just what I please. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. v1. 81 That 
he will (aed to let me know all therein. 1713 Aopison 
Guard. No. 160 ? 7 You may make what use of it you please. 
71800 W. B. Ruoces Bows. Kur, i, (x830) 7 What will your 
Majesty please to wear? 1885 Law ae 29 Ch. Div. 488 
The plaintiff. .has aright to have the trial where he pleases. 

b. Uf (rand, an) you please: if it please you, 
if you like, if it is your will or pleasure: a 
courteous qualificalion to a request, the acceptance 
of an offer, ete.; also (parenthetically), a sareastic 
way of emphasizing any surprising statement, as if 
asking leave to make it. (So F. s’e? vous plait. 


CE. by your leave : see LEAVE 5d. 1.) 

Here yo may have been originally dative, as in 3b (i.e. if 
(it) please you, = 1. si vobis placet, F. s'id vous plait, Ger. 
wenn es Thnen gefill), as in quot. 1483 in 2; but it is now 
taken as nominative (i.e. if you are pleased, if you like, 
if it is your will or pleasure): cf. i Ae pleases; if they 
please, above (in 6); and ‘if ye please’ here in 1530. 
Shakspere has both (/you de pleased (4b), and tfyou please. 

1830 Fyd of Brentford Test. (Ballad Soc.) 15 But tary, 
I pray yon all, Yfye please. 1588 Swans. L. 4. Z. 1. i. 50 
Let me say no, my Liedge, and if you please. 1596 — 
Aterch, V1.4. 147 Vf you please To shoote another arrow that 
selfe way. 1601 — Z2vel, NM. ut iv. 355 Pray sir, put 
your sword vp if you please. 1621 Ersinc Dedates Ho, 
Lords (Camden) 58, I wyll goe, and you please. a 1653 
Binnine Serur. (1845) 419 Ve need not be made miserable, 
but if you please. Afod. Will you take another cnp? Hf 
please. (70 child) Say ‘Ifyou please’, and you shall 

ave it. 

1848 Tuackeray in Seribuer's Mag. 1. 391/1, Lheard ef 
the father and son in the other regiment .., the Slashers if 
you please, being carried up drunk to bed. A/od. He must 
travel first class, if you please, like his betters. 

ce. Please! (imperative or optative) was app. 
originally short for p/ease you (3c) = ‘may it (or 
let it) please you’ ; but itis now usually taken as = 
‘Be pleased’ (imperative of 6), or as short for ‘if 
you please’ (6b). 

This use of péease appears to have been unknown to 
Shakspere, whose shortest form is A/case you (3c). 

When parenthetical, or without construction, s/case is = 
_ may it please Bae please you, if you please; e.g. Please, 

may IT go ont? May I come in, please? Come here, please ; 
Give me my hat, please; Please, Sir, did you call? Shall 
Tring the bell? Yes, please. Will you, please, tuke a 
message for me? 

But when followed by an infinitive, it is = Be pleased: 
e.g. Please to excuse my keeping you waiting; Please to 
return the book soon; Please not to lose it. 

(s6aa F. Marxuam &é. War v. vii. 185 Please then my 
Lord to rend this Epistle] 1 Mirton , ZL. v. 397 
Heav'nly stranger, please to taste ‘hese bounties which onr 
Nonrisher,..T0 us for food and for delight hath caus’d The 
Earth to yeild. 1875 Jowert P/azo (ed. 2) I. 90 Please then 
totake my place. 1891 KirLine Light that Fatled (1900) 
226 ‘Then fit tell the boys...’ ‘ Please not, old man.’ 1898 
G. B. Suaw Plays 11. You never can iell 309 Yes, sir. Please, 
who are you? fi 

+7. trans, To be pleased with, take pleasure in ; 


to like. Se. Ods. 

1578 Ps. li. in Scot. Poems 16th C. (s801) I. 119 Gif thon 
had pleased sacrifice I suld have offered thee. 1616 J, Haic 
in J. Russell Hadgs vi. (1881) 139 Gif they pleasit not his 
wark when they saw it, he should correct it. a 1665 
Gutnete Chr. Gt. Juterest 1. viii. (1766) 119 You wonder 
that any man should not please the device of salvation by 
Christ. 1719 Wodrow Corr, (1843) IT. 470, 1 please what 
yon term the demy [paper], but 1 think it’s thin, 

+ Please, sd. Sc.rare. [f.pree.] Pleasing, pleasure, 

a 1550 Fretris of Berwik 428 in Dunbar's Poets (S.T. 8.) 
299 Bot all thair sport, ue thay wer maist at eiss, Vnto 
our deme it wes bo! Jittill pleiss. 


Pleased (plizd), A/a. [f, Preasy v. +-ED}.) 
Affected by feelings of satisfaction or pleasure; 


contented, gratified, in good humour; + appeased. 

1382 Wretie Ps. Ixxvii. 38 He forsooth is merciful, and 
plesid [1388 merciful] shal he maad_to the synnes of hem, 
1493 Festivall (W. de W.1515) 58 Therwith he helde hym 
pleased. 1530 Parser. 321/1 Pleased, content. alate 
2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 55 Nay be not angry, ] am pleas‘d againe. 
1596 — Aferch. V. wu. ii. 182 Among the burzing pleased 
multitude. 16537 Austen #ruit Trees 1.25 The spirits are 
refreshed, and in a pleased temper and, condition. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia vii. vii, 1am not quite pleased with 
your looks. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi, A pleased smile 
appeared on her face. 

Pleasedly (plizédli), adv. [f. pree. + -LY 2] 
In a pleased manner; with pleasure or satisfaction. 

16sx Jer. Tavior Holy Dying i. § 3 (1719) 26 He.. that 
can look upon another Man's Lands evenly and pleasedl 
as if they were his own. 1661 Fertuam Resolves it. xh 
262 He that wonld be pleasedly innocent, must refrain from 
the tast of offence. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VV. 417 [She] would 
have lingered pleasedly. 

[é& as 


Pleasedness (plitzd-, pli#zédnés). 
prec. + -NgSS.) The condilion of being pleased ; 


pleasure, satisfaction. 

1665 Bove Occas. Refi. (1848) 69 It may put him in mind 
of the pleas’dness and alnerity, with which a charitable 
person should set himself to the doing of good. 1680 Baxter 
Cath. Commun. iii. (1684) 16 Pleasedness, and Displeased- 
ness are in the Passions, and signify Joyand Trouble. 1828 
J. Batcantyne Zan, Hum, Mind iu. ix. 323 That pleased- 
ness, if it be in a considernble degree, is the very same 
with the affection of joy or delight. 

+Please-God, a. Ods. rare. [f. Pumase v.] 


That pleases God. 
1606 Syivestea Du Bartas u. iv, u. Afagnificence 3 
Fi ei His (please-God) Choice of Wisdom, wins him 
onor. 
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+Pleasse-man. O65. rare. 
One who tries to please men, a man-pleaser. 

1588 Snaxs. L. ZL. L. \. ii, 463 Some carry-tale, some 
please-man, some slight Zanie. 

Pleaser (pli-zai). [f. PLease v.+-En1.] One 
who or that which pleases or aims at pleasing. 

1526 ‘Tinpate Co/. iii. 22 Not with eye service as men 
pleasers. 1sgr Harixcton Ovi, Fur. Pref. p iij b, A bitter 
innectine against Poets and Poesie.. That it is a nurse of 
lies, a pleaser of fooles. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 190 A 
leaser of all men..that he might gaine some. 1861 J. 
Brown Hora Suds. (1882) 308 If it bea great pleasure to see 
others pleased, and a greater to be the pleaser. 

+ Plea‘se-time. Ods. rave. [f. Viease v.J 
One who tries to please the time, a time-server. 
1606 Warner Ad), Aeng. xxi. 341 Live ever. .in this Fore- 
head of our Song hy Please-times now forgot. 
Pleaship (plijip). save. [f. Pura sh. + 
-siip.] The condition of being at law; litigation. 
1824 Scott Redyanutiet Let. xiii, Peter Peebles and Paul 
Plainstanes entered into partnership. .. But .. societas est 
mater discordtariau: partnership oft makes pleaship. 


Pleasing (plfzin), v/. sd. [-1nc 1] 
1. The action of the vb, PLease; the giving of 
pleasure or satisfaction; the fact of being pleased 


or satisfied. 

$70 have pleasing to: vo take pleasure in; ¢o do (one) 
pleasing + 10 give pleasure to (ods. 

1362 Lanai. 2. #2. A. in. 237 Preostes and Persones pat 
plesyng desyrepb, And taketh Meede and maneye for 
Massen bat peisyngen. a@1450 Ant. de de Four (1868) 48 
Whi lone ye or hane more plesinge to ani man than to youre 
husbonde? /éid. 67 ‘Vo make her selff the fayrer_to the 
plesinge of the worlde. 1596 Ratricn in Four C. Eng, 
Lett. (1880) 36 Preferringe your plesinge before myne own 
desire. 1611 Binte Cod. 1.10 That yee might walke worthy 
of the Lord vnto ely eneinae heing fruitfull in enery good 
worke. 1895 Cuive Hotanp Zap Vive (ed. 11) 78 She isa 
graduate in the art of pleasing. 

+b. Appeasing, pacification, blandishment. 
¢1380 datecristin Todd 3 7 reat, Wyclif123 Pei disceyven 
he hertis of innocentis be swet wordis & plesyngis & ober 
feyned signes. 1382 Wycuie 1 J/acc. i. 47 Sncrifices and 
plesyngis for to be don in the temple of God. c¢ 1400 
Harrow. Hell 977 (Add. MS.) A lettre pai wrote all of 
plesynge. 

+2. One's liking, pleasure, desire, will. Oés. 

c1430 //ymns Virg.2 ‘Vota pulcra bou art to my plesynge, 
My moder, princes of paradijs. ¢1485 Digdy A/ysé, (1882) 
ni. 1480 That wold | lerne; Ittis my plesyng. 1527 Prose 
Life St. Brandan (Percy Soc.) 40 Therfore our Lorde hath 
set us here... in full grete joye and myrth, after his plea- 
synge, here to serve hym. A 

+8. A source of pleasure; an object of delight. 


Obs. rare. 

£1386 Cuaucer Alar of Law's T.613 They moste take in 
pacience at nyght Swiche manere necessaries as heen 
plesynges To folk pat han ywedded hem with rynges. 

+4. = PLeasineyess. Obs. 

1581 Savite Tacitus’ Agric. (1622) 184 The sweetnesse and 
pleasing of idlenesse, and of doing nothing, creepeth into 
oursences. 1894 Suaks. Rich. ///,1.i.13 Hecapers nimbly 
ina Ladies Chamher, To the lasciuions pleasing ofa Lute. 

Pleasing, f//.a. [f. PLease v. + -1NG 2] 

1, That pleases ; that gives pleasure or satisfaction ; 


agreeable, grateful. 

1380 Wye Ser. Sel. Wks. IT. 19 However pis ende 
comep heste, is moost plesing to God. ¢1440 Yacod's Well 
1gt Plesyd wyth fayre woordys & plesyng speche. 1563 
Mirr. Mag. Hastings \vi, The pleasyngst meanes boade 
not the Inckiest endes. 59a Warner 4/é, Ang. vin. xii, 
(1612) 200 The teares did wash her pleasing face. 1621 
Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 327 What is pleasinger then 
varietie, or sweeter then flatterie? 170a Pore Dryope 19 
Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she prest Within her 
arms. 1741 Ricnaroson Pamela (1324) Le He has recon. 
ciled the plensing to the proper. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Mignon 1.15 No longer a young man, yet not too old to 
be pleasing to women. F 

+2. Willing, approving. Ods. rare. 

1652 Howe Girafi's Rev. Naples i. 81 Whereunto Don 
John gave no pleasing ear. 

Pleasingly (plézinli), adv. [f. pree.+-1¥2.] 

1. Inapleasing manner; soas to please; pleasantly. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurgie & Be he trewe.. & plesyng- 
lyche here he hym-self to hys pacientis. 1593 Nasur 
Christ's T. (1613) 129 No Orator was ever more pone y 
perswasiue, 1779 Foaarst Voy. N. Guinea 256 An island, 
where I spent my time so pleasnaly 1869 Tozer Highi. 
Turkey Vi. 190 yihere is..very little variety, nor are the 
different objects pleasingly arranged. 

+2. With pleasure; = PLEASANTLY 2, PLEA- 


SEDLY. Obs. 

c1qt0 Love Bonavent, Mirr. xxxili. 62 (Gibbs MS.) 
Oure lord iesu accepted more plesyngly & preferred pe 
privy contemplacyonn of marye, | 1591 LAmBarvE Archeion 
(1635) i If one that hath a judiciall place..shall pleasingly 
heare the proofes of the one partie, and peremptorily cnt off 
the other. 1612 W. Martyn Youth's /ustruct. 77 Neither 
doe you relish too pleasingly your owne actions, 1682 
Norais Hrerocles Pref. 19 hat can look upon another 
man’s Lands evenly and pleasingly as if they were his own, 
{Cf. PLEASEOLY, quot. 1651.) 

Pleasingness (plizignés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS,] a. Pleasing quality ; agreeableness, plea- 
santness, +b. Pleasedness, pleasure (ods.). 

a @ 1586 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 55 Time. .seeming. .shorl 
..in the pleasingnesse of such presence, 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr.t. iv. § 2 (ed. 3) 59 The novelty and pleasingness 
of musick and yen 176. WesLey A/ush. & Wives iii. 
Wks, 1811 LX. 62 The Effects of Nuptial Love are three, 
Pleasingness, Vaithfulness, Helpfulness, 1832 L. Hunt 


(& Prease 2) | 


PLEASURE. 


Sir R. Esher (850) 234 Warts and wrinkles. inimical to 
pleasingness of aspect. 

b. 1649 Eart Mone. tr. Seneadt's Use Passions (1671) 
53 One might .. see pleasingness take the same place in his 
countenance, which Choler had possest. 

Pleasurabi'lity. vac. [f. next + -1rv.J 
The quality of being pleasurable. 

3813 L. Hest in Lvamtner 12 Apr. 2297/1 Ue .. talks ap 
if he were all pleasurability or dignity. 

Pleasurable ple‘,iirab'l’, a. 
$0. + -ABLE, after consfortable.) 

L. Affording, or capable of affording, pleasure ; 
agrecable, pleasant. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded. § 4 These 
my preseut paynes ifto any they he pleasurable, or profitable. 
1695 J. Kowarps Jerfect. Serift, 223 Recreating and 
pleasuralie entertainments, 1810 1, Stewart /’Ailos. Ess. 
tn. i. 225 When the mind is strongly influenced, either by 
pleasurable or painful sensations, 1855 Bain Senses & Lat. 
un. iv. § 20 (1864) 288 Exercise is pleasurable anly when we 
are expending surplus energy. 

+2. Devoted to or engaged in pleasure; pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-loving, Os. 

1599 1. Jonson Ar. Wan aut of Mun, V. ii, O, sit, you 
are very pleasurable. 1618 S. Warp 9 tére's Fustice (1627) 
4t Idle pleasurable gentlemen. 1709 Stree Zatler Ded. 
The manners of the Pleasurable, as well as the Basie Part 
of Mankind. 

Pleasurableness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] Plea- 
surable quality; pleasantness, delightfulness. 

a1660 Hamsonp Sern, fsa. i. 5 Wks. 1685 FV. 533 Could 
he but..espy the whole sweetness and pleasarableness of 
it secretly let out. 1713 ML, Hexey HAs. (1853) E163 ‘To 
screw up the delights of sense to a greater degree af 
pleasuresbleness. 1865 M. ARNOLD £'ss. Cr fi, viii. (1875) 326 
Asympathy with intellectual activity for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its inherent pleasurableness and _beanty. 

Pleasurably (ple‘gitrabli,, a/c. [f. as prec. 
+ -L¥4.] In a pleasurable manner; in or with 


pleasure, pleasantly, agreeably, 

1633 Bro Hane f/ard Texts, clmcs viv 1 Woe to those 
that live securely, and pleasnrably in Zion. _@ 1822 SHELLEY 
Pan. Death Viss, & Lett. (Camelot ed 63 The mind .. will 
be painfully or pleasurably affected. 1830 Mackiniosi 
Eth. Philos, Wks, 18461.25 Prudence. teaches that we can- 
not live pleasurably without living justly and virtnously, 
nor live justly and virtuous!ly without living pleasurably. 

+ Pleasuranco. Ods. vare—?,  [f, PLEASURE 
a, + -ANCE, or ? error for A/easavce.] Pleasure. 

c1g00 Destr. Tray 3471 Playnond with pytic, no pleasur- 
ance at all, With sykyng & sorow [she] said on this wise. 

Pleasure (ple ziits, -ti1, -a1), sd. Forms: sec 
below. [ME. Ateser, plaisir a. OF. flestr, platsir 
(iath ¢, in Littré), = Pr. placer, Sp. placer, Pg. 
pracer, lt. piacere, Com, Romanic substantival nse 
of the vb. infin, :—L. placére to please. By 1400, 
plest'r liad become (in prose) Ale sir, Ale ser, and its 
unstressed ending being confounded with that of 
words etymologically in -zre, e.g. meastre, it was 
corruptly spelt and pronounced plesure, pleasure. 
The dialects have retained more etymological forms 
in pleeser, plescer (plézaa, ple'z24).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4-5 plesir, 5 plesyr, -yre, -ire, -ier, -yer ; 
plaisir, playsir, -ire, -yr, -yre; pleasir, -ire, 
-ier, -yr,-er; pleeser ; 5-6 pleser, -ere; 6 plea- 
sire ; 9 dia/, pleezer, plezzer. 

1390 Gower Conf 11.144 Sche scholde thanne afore his 
ye Schewe al the plesir that sche mihte. ¢14z0 Lypo. 
Assembd, Gods 197 Ye shall hane all your plesere [réwe 
here=hear). ¢1430 — Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 A yong 
rotour, redy to hir pleasier. 1450 Q. MarGaret in Four C. 
Fag. Lett, (1880) 8 To be disposed to onr eae e145a 
Alerlin + Athis plesier, 1463 Bury Widls (Camden) 27 To 
the pleeser of Almighty God. 1466 Cad. Anc. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) 1. 322 Juncte orseverell at his plesyre. ?¢1470 Paston 
Lett, Lil. 302 Sythe with your partyng, depertyd my 
plesyer [ries desyer, fyer) 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vu, xxii, 248 To doo hym alle the pleasyr that T can. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 14 For his solas and plaisir. 1481 — Adyrr, 
1. xiii. 39 Without his playsir nothyng may endure. 1482 
Marc. Paston in FP. Lett, Lil. 289 To the most pleaser of 
God. 1484 Caxton Fadles of AEsop ¥. x, 1 praye the that 
one playsyre thow wylt do to me. 1485 — Chas. G4. 1 To 
reduce for bis playsyr somme hystoryes. 1488 Act 4 
Hen. V11,c.7§1 At the Kynges plesire. a 1500 Flower 
& Leaf 113 Wherof 1 had so inly greet plesyr. ¢ 1500 
Melusine 31 That [ shall ever doo youre playsire. 1536 
R. Beercey in Four C. Eng, Lett. (1880) 34 All fowlows our 
owne sensyaly and pleser, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Plezzer, pleasure, 

8. 5 plaisur, playsur, -ure; 5-6 plesur ; 
pleasur,-our (-7 Sc.); 5-7 plesure ; 5- pleasure; 
6 plesour, -oure, -owre, -ewre; pleasor, Sc. 
pleisour, -ure, pleissour, plessour, -uir, 7 plea- 
coeur, Sc. pleassour, plessor. 

¢1440 Generydes 144 For his plesur trowly ther lakkyd 
noght. ¢ 1480 tr. Higden (Rolls) Ys 373 (He] entrenge in.. 
hade his pleasure. 1484 Caxton Fables of Adfonce vi, For 
lo take his desporte and playsure. 1486 Certificate in 
Surtees Misc, (1888) 47 God preserve you to His pleasour. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon so Where your plaisur 
shalle be to sette vs vnto. 1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 98, 
I myghte.. hnue doon wyth theym after my playsur and 
wyll,15.. Sir ¥. Mandevelle & Gret Souden 75 0 Hazl. 
E, P, P. (1864) ¥. 157 He that hase most plesure is best. 
1514 Baaciay Cyt. § dba tee (Percy Soc.) p. x!viil, 
Now judge, Coridon, if herein be pleasour. 1529 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 21 To be paid at the pleasor of my sone. 


130 Parscer. 255/2 Pleasure, commeoditd. Sa Hey 
Zo 
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PLEASURE. 


woop Itt & Folly (Percy Soc.) 16 The sewrte of plesewre } 


cternall, rgsz Aap. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 7 How we 
suld observe the commandis to the plesour of God. 1554-9 
Songs & Ball, (1860) 1 Farewell my joye and plesure to. 
1556 Otve Antichrist 65b, To mayntene their pleasur and 
idlenesse. 1588 A. Kine Caniséus' Catech. (S.T.S) 213 
To take pleissour. 196 Dateyvarce tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
I. 7 Pleisour; 43 pleisure; 94 plesour; 152 pleasour. 1621 
Sina W. Murr A/tsc. Poems (S.T.S.) & 34 Pleasonres: 51 
pleasours 80 pleassour. r6g0-1 Airhkeudér. War-Comnt. 
Min, Bk. (1855) 35 That they be baithe committit to warde, 
presentlic, during thair plessor. 
B. Signification. 

1. The condition of consciousness or sensation 
induced by the enjoyment or anticipation of what 
is felt or viewed as good or desirable; enjoyment, 


delight, gratification. The opposite of pain. 

+390 {see Ava}, 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 1 In whiche 
booke | had grete playsyr. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prow. (1867) 
27 Flee pleasure, and pleasure will folowe thee. 1601 SHAns, 
Twel. Nv un, tik 2 Since yon make your pleasure of your 
paines, I will no further chide you. 16gz Ligne Leviath. 
1 vi. 25 Pleasure ., (or Delight) is the apparence or sense of 
Good. 1685 Roxé. Bali. (1886) V1. 122 What in pleasure 
begins too oft endeth in pain! 1690 Locke ZZ. Und. u. 
vii. (1695) 56 By Pleasure and Pain I would be understood 
to signifie, whatsoever delights or molests us, 1721 Morni- 
Mer @fusd. fed, 5) IL. 197 1.. shall next proceed to the 
Garden of Pleasure or Flower-Garden. 1732 Brrketey 
Alciphr. vw. $14 You admit, therefore, three sorts of plea- 
sure:—pleasure of reason, pleasure of imagination, and 
pleasure of sense. 1756 Burke Suél. § B. 1. ii, Pain and 
pleasure are simple ideas, incapable of definition. 1959 
Gray Bard 74 Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. 1831 Sir J. Stxctatr Corr. 11, 120 The two former 
Thad the pleasure of finding in Paris. 1881 W. H. Mat- 
Lock Rout 19/4 Cent. L. 243 Her face flushed with plea- 
sure. 1894 Sin E. Suttuivan vanes 88 ‘ Pleasure is to the 
mind, what good food is to the stomach.’ Pleasure is what 
all creatures desire; pain what they all avoid. . 

b. In unfavourable scnse: Sensuous enjoyment 
as a chief object of life or end initself. Sometimes 
personified as a female divinity. 

1526 Tinpate 1 Yi. v. 6 But she [a widow] that liveth 
in pleasure, is deed even yet alive [1611 is dead while she 
lineth]. 1710 Suarrese. Cherac. (1737) 1. 1. ii, 309 When 
we follow Pleasure merely, we are disgusted, and change 
from one sort to another. 173§ Pore £4. Lady 215 Men,some 
to Bus'ness, some to Pleasure take; But every Woman is at 
heart a Rake. 1768-74 Tucker 42. Nad, (1835) TI. 683 
Pleasure and interest are two great deceivers we must warn 
men against, as continually leading them astray. 1784 
Cowrer Fask ut. 5t Thou art not known where Pleasure is 
adored, That reeling goddess with the 2oneless waist nd 
wandering eyes. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shanter sg But plea- 
sures are hike poppies spread, Vou seize the flower. the bloom 
isshed. 1802 W. Curtsrean Dram. Rights 47 Pleasure is 
the business of the great. 1819 Byron Fan 1. exix, O 

leasure ! you're indeed a pleasant thing, Although one must 
be damn'd for you, no doubt. fod. Men who made plea- 
sure the husiness of their lives. Wearied votaries of pleasure. 
4 life given up to pleasure. / 

e. In strictly physical sense: The indulgence of 


the appetites; sensual gratification. 

¢14go {see A. BL 1562 Child-Jarriages 75 He wold 
have had his pleasure of her. 1611 Biate Gen. xviii. 12 
Therefure Sarah langhed within her sclfe, saying, After 
Lam waxed old, shall I haue pleasure, my lord being old 
also? 172g Laoy M. W. Montacu Lett, to C'tess Mar 
(1887) I. 363 Dying as he had lived, indulging his pleasnres. 
1877 Mrs. Ouipnant Makers Flor, xii, The vileness which 
calls itself pleasure was paralyzed. 

d. The condition or fact of being pleased or 
satisfied, the negation of which is displeasure 
(DISPLEASURE 1); satisfaction, approval. rave. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I. 734 [He] was not the best pleased, 
but pleasure or displeasure, there was no remedie. 

2. With possessive pronoun, or sb, in possessive 
relation: How one is pleased or wills in reference 
to any action contemplated; that which is agree- 
able to one or in conformity with one’s wish or 
will; one’s will, desire, choice. 

Te 1368 (x6the. MS.) Cuaucer Compi. to his Lady 126 As 
is your most plesure, so doth by me. ¢3420 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 577 The goddes hygh plesure to fulfyll, Performe 
my desyre. 1485 Caxton S?, Wenefr. a Whiche ., aroos & 
hambly demaunded hym what was his playsir. 1543-4 Ac? 
35 Hen. VITI, ct Ut is in the only pleasure and will of 
almighty God, how longe his highnes..shall lyue. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 120 When his good pleasure shall be. 
3591 Suaxs. Jive Gend. ut.iv.117, 1 wait vpon bis pleasure: 
Come Sir Thurio, Goe with me. 1669 Maarvette Cory. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 275 So expecting your pleasure, I remaine, 
Gentlemen, fete.]. 1761 Hume A’ist, Lng. L. xxxvi 289 
They were determined not to submit..to her will and 
pleasure. 2849 Macautay Hist. Eng. x. WL. 549 They 
would submit to William’s authority, and would, till his 
pleasure should be known, keep their men together. 

3. That which gives pleasure, or in which one 
delights ; a source or object of pleasure or delight, 

¢ 3495 Plunipton Corr, (Camden) 107 Therin you wil do,.. 
that may be plesur to you & my contry. 1517 Torkincton 
Pilgr. (1884) 18 They Caryed with them Riches and plea- 
surs, As clothe of gold and Crymsyn velvett. 1685 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy, \. xvi. 17b, This place 
excelleth all others in pleasures and daintics. 1639 N. N. 
tr. Du Bosg’s Compl. Woman. 11 Is there a greater plea- 
sure, then to be present at the birth and ruin of Empires, 
and Monarchies? 1915 De For Faw. Instruct. 1. v. (1841) 
I. ror These are the very things your sister calls the pleasure 
of her life, 1858 Eaat or Aperpeen in G, C. Lewis's 
Lett, (1870) 352 Your .. love of truth renders this a duty as 
well as a pleasure. 

tb. A pleasure-ground. Oés. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. V1.293/1 Tennements,. .thanne lyinge 
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nie to the said late Lord Herbert, and to hys plesure. 1494 
Fasyan Caron, vit cliv, In the xxi. yere of hys reygne 
Kynge Henry {I] made y* parke of Wodestoke besyde 
Oxenforde, with other plesures to the same, 1633 Forp 
Broken H. 1, iii, None have access into these private 
pleasures, Except some near ia Court. [Cf. 17a1 in sense 1.] 


e, As name of a locality. 

31666 Woon Life 18 June (O. H. 5.) TL. 80, June 18, M., 
Oliver Craven, B.A. of Trinity Coll. drowned at Patten's 
Pleasure. 1692 /2id. 111. 399. 

4, The quality which gives pleasure; pleasur- 
ableness. 

¢1530 Crt. of Love vi, To her be all the pleasure of this 
book. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 475 The Shining Willow which 
they call Swallow-Tail because of the Pleasure of the Leaf, 
1932 Bernecey Adciphr. 1. § 14 Consequently the pleasures 
perfective of those acts are also different. 1869 Tozer 
Highl, Turkey 1. 149, (1) realised what I had never felt 
pele ihe pleasure of pale colours. 

5. Phrases. 

ta. At pleasure: with pleasure, pleased. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 294/2 The Papistes 
(of whom we speake not so at pleasure), 1595 Dantet Crt. 
Wars 1. ii, Whilst Fraunce, to sce thy spoyles, at pleasure 
stood ! 

b. Aé (one’s) pleasure, at pleasure: as or when 
one pleases; at will, at discretion. During (one’s) 
pleasure: while one pleases. 

1442 Rolls of Parit. V. 44/1 Lifte up and close the seid 
lef att their pleser. 1484 Caxton Faddes of Aisop u, xvii, 
T drynke and ete at my playsyr. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
I. exv. 137, I shall make you amendes at your pleasures. 
1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 460 Ile being absent at 
the plesour of God. 1617 Morvson /¢/. 1. 8 We had free- 
dome to leaue the coach at our pleasure, 1634 W. Trawnyt 
tr. Balsac’s Let?, (vol. 1) 132, Lam aot able tu do anything 
hut at the Physitians good pleasure. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's 
Mag. t. iis 33 Draw two Right Lines, making any Angle at 

leasure, 1816 Scotr Old .Vort. xiii, Whom the .. house- 

keeper. .huffed aboutather pleasure. r88g ct 48 § 49 I ict. 
c. 61 § 2 A Secretary..who shall hold office during Her 

Majesty's pleasure. 1885 Law ep. 15 Q. Rench Div. 360 
The ele, .could be slipped off the drum. .at pleasure. 

e. To do or show (one) (a) pleasure: to per- 
form an acceptable service, do a favour; to please, 
gratify. (In quot. 1683 used zronically.) 

¢1460 Foxtescve Ads. & Lint. Mon. vii. (1885) 124 Such 
as do, or shall do to hym sernice, or oper maner off plea- 
sures, 1472 Paston Lett. WM. 54 ‘To do my Lord a plesur. 
1526 Tinpane Acts xxiv. 27 Felix, willynge to shewe the 
Jewes a pleasure, lefte Paul in preson bounde. 1g60 Davs 
tr. Slefdaue's Comm, 364 The citezens shewed them what 
pleasure they conld, 1685 R, Burton Eng. Emp. Amer, 
1i. 50 One .. who to do the Spaniardsa pleasure gave them[the 
English] information of a great Ship called the St. Anna 
expected from the Philippine Islands, .. which .. they took 
within a few days after. 1871 Drowninc Sadaust, 2359 But 
certainly Thou dost thy friend no pleasure in the act. 
Mod, Do me the pleasure of dining with me. I will do 
myself the pleasure of calling on you. 


A. Aan (woman) of Pleasure: one who is devoted 
to the pursuit of sensual pleasure; a licentions 
person, a profligate. + Lady, woman of pleasure: 


a wanton, a courtesan (ods.). 

1623 Wesster Duchess of Malfi v. ii, We that are great 
women of pleasure .. join the swect delight And the pretty 
excuse together. 1637, ¢ 1645, 1708 [sce Lapy sd. ge} 1667 
Evecyn Diary 27 Aug., He [Clarendon] had enemies at 
Court, especialy the butioones and ladys of pleasure. 1673 
Essee Papers (Camden) 1. 72 These men of Pleasure (y* 
very Pest and ruine of al! Courts). 1732 BERKELEY A iphr. 
un. § 3 Thus in our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of Plea- 
sure. 1742 Younc NZ, 7h. vit. 793 A Man of Pleasure is 
a Man of Pains. 1849 Macautay ffist. Eng. v. I. 635 
Kirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man 
of pleasure, 

te. To pleasure, to (one's) pleasure: so or such 
as to please; to one’s liking. Ods. 

1470-85 Matoay Arthur 1. xiv. 92 There were brought 
hym robes to his pleasyr. 1819 Keats Lamia un, 192 When 
in an antechamber every guest Had felt the cold full 
sponge to pleasure press'd..upon his hands and feet. 

f. To take (a) pleasure: to be pleased, to enjoy 
oneself, to delight (2, ze do something, elc.). 

1538 Exvor Dict., Teneri ludo, to take pleasure in game. 
tsgo0 Martows 2nd Pt. Tamburl, wv. i, Y take no pleasure 
to be murderous, 1613 Bisce Ps, cii. 14 Thy servants 
take pleasure in her stones. 1727 A. Hamitton Nez Ace. 


E, Ind... xix. 231 Was drowned... by a Pinnace’s over- | 


setting, in which he and his Lady had been taking a Plea- 
sure on the Water. 1734 tr. Rodiin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 11. 
1v. art, E took a pleasure of informing myself of his birth. 
3858 Hawtnoaxe Fr. & ft. Note-Bhs. 11. 48 Were taking 
their pleasure in our neighborhood. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., ‘of or 
for pleasure’, as p/easure-barge, -car, -cart, -chariot, 
-dome, -driving, -excurston, farming, feast, fleet, 
~garden, -gardener, -horse, -parly, -plat, -resort, 
-lraffic, -train, -travel, -trip, -vehicie, -voyage, 
-walk; . objective, obj. genitive, instrumental, 
etc., as pleasure-hunter, -taker, -taking; pleasure- 
bound, -fecling, -giving, -greedy, -loving, -tired, 
-trading, -wasted, -yielding adjs. 

1775 Chron.in Ann. Reg.216/t* Pleasure-barges.. moored in 
the river. 1873 E. Brennan IWVitch of Nemi 223 *Pleasure- 
bound and peace-inspiring days. 1797 /fist. Mr. Fantom 
(Cheap Repos, Tracts) 8 That multitnde of coaches. .stages, 
“pleasure-carts and horses. 1865 J. H. INGranam Prélar 
of Fire (1872) 69 Besides their war-chariots, the Egyptians 
possess a small number of *pleasure-chariots. 1797 Cote- 
aipce Audla Khan 2 In Xanadu did Kubla Khan A stately 
*pleasure-edome decree. 1833 L. Ritcnie Mand, by Loire 


PLEASUREHOOD. 


225 Agatha.. prepared.. for her *pleasure-excursion to 
Nantes. 1891 Kespet Old § New Eng. Country Life 132 
The age of *pleasure-farming—of work and play combined 
..is gone for ever. 1890 Donistuorre /ndividualisi xt 378 
A larger sum-total of *pleasure-feeling sentient beings. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept., Electric coaling-stations for the river 
*pleasure-fleet, 1912 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 
(uitle-p.) Fine Gardens, commonly called * Pleasure-Gardens. 
1779 J. Meaver (¢ét/e) The Planter’s Guide: or *Pleasure 
ardener's Companion. 1824 Coterioce Let?., to T. Gidl- 
man (189s) 731 You will have received another,.. more 
amusing, at least *pleasure-giving Scripture from me. 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi. § 33. 83 Sentient existence 
can evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are 
life-sustaining acts. 1860 ADLER Faurtel’s Prov. Poetry xii. 
263 Corrupt and *pleasure-greedy set of men, 3817 ‘I’. L. 
Peacock Aledincourt (1875) 211 The keeping of *pleasure- 
horses. 1850 Rowertson Sermt, Ser. ut. ii. (1872) 24 The 
mere giddy *pleasure-huater of the hour. 18:8 Lapy 
Morcan Axtodiog. (1859) 94 We were all young, enter- 
prising, and *pleasure-loving. 1873 Lerano Egy ft. Sketch: 
Bk, 21 The Afreet chose the season of the Equinoctial for 
their *pleasure-party. 1856 Mrs. Baowninc dur. Leigh vi. 
699 It is not wholesome for these *pleasure-plats Tn be so 
early watered byour brine. x89t E. KinGtake Australian 
at /2, 64 The children are taken to some “pleasure resort. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 438 *Pleasure-seekers at six- 
ence per head. 1798 Sorneny tr. J 1eland’s Oberon (1826) 
Th 24 Amanda scarce believes her “pleasure-sparkling eye. 
3855 J. R. Leircuitp Cornwall Alines 34 Strange sight- 
seers, and uproarious “pleasnre-takers. 1827 Moir Conta- 
dina iv, Beside thee sleep or play Thy loveliest children, 
*pleasure-tired, in the blue light of day. 1805 Afod, London 
458 It is hy no means so prolific in its raree shews as the 
*pleasure-trading Paris. 1861 Times 22 Aug., The *plea- 
sure traffic was materially deranged .. by the cheerless 
weather. 1891 Howetis Wedd. Fourn. (1892) 163 The 
season of *pleasure-travel. 1763 SmMoLtETT 7’rav. (1766) I. 
x. 161 The ground is agreeably laid out in *pleasure-walks, 
for the recreation of the inhabitants, 1879 H. Spencer 
Data of Ethics xiii. § 89. 334 The sum of pleasures, or of 
*pleasure-yielding things. 
Pleasure (ple-giiis, -ti, -a1),v.  [f prec. sb.] 
1. /rans. To give pleasnre to; to please, gratify. 
cxgsg R. Hatt Life Fisher Vf. 34b, He ment to givedefini- 
tive sentence against her to pleasure the kinge withall, 
1563 ‘omilies u. Admsdceds 1. (1859) 387 [He] is both able 
to pleasure and displeasure us. 1652 Cutrerpea Eng. 
Physic. 9 All Apples.. pleasure the stomach by their cool- 
ness. 1764 Foote Patron u.i, | am no churl, I love to 
pleasure my friends. 1837 Dicnens Pickw. vi, The wall 
must be crumbled, the stone decayed, To pleasure his dainty 
whim. 1895 Crocnett Alen of Aloss-Hags xiii, ‘ Walter, 
will you not pleasure us with your company to-night?’ 
+h. ref. To take one’s pleasure. Ods. 
a 1619 Fretcuer, etc. Q. Corinth m. i, One that hath As 
people say, in forraigne pleasur’d him. ‘ 
2. intr. To take pleasure, to delight. Const. zx, 


or ¢o with Znfiz. 

1538 in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 172 Surely 
his predecessours plesured moche in odoryferous savours, 
rg8x Ricne Karewedl (Shaks. Soc.) 28 The Duke greately 
pleasuryng to heare the pretie aunswere of the childe, 
replied in this wise. 1621 Lapy M. Waotu Urania 557 
What others gloryed and pleasured in, tortured her. a1810 
Taxxanicy Joents (1846) 99 Brutes are but brutes, let men 
be men, Nor pleasure in cock-fighting. 1882 Lp, Cocerincr 
in Fortu, Rev. 1 Feb. 234 There are some sports which 
appear to me so cruel and so unmaaly, that I wonder very 
much how any one can pleasure in them, ‘ 

b. coflog. To go out for pleasure, take a holiday: 
chiefly in vbi. sb, PLEASURING. 


Hence Pleasured Afi. a., filled with pleasure. 

1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace xiv. 60 Though 
a man bee neuer so rich,..and pleasured in this life: yet 
shall he not carry away any of thoseriches. 1813 T. Bussy 
Lucretius Ww. 441 Milk kindly greets The pleasured palate 
with nutritious sweets. 


Plea‘sure-boat. <A boat consirncted or used 
for pleasare, as distinguished from one for business, 


So Pleasure-boa:ting s4, and a. 

3661 Pepys Diary 16 Apr., We went on board the King’s 
pleasure boat. 1722 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 75 
Gondolas and Pleasure-Boats. 1817 J. Evans £xcurs. 
Windsor, etc. 398 Having embarked in a neat Pleasure-boat. 
3891 Pall MallG. 28 July 3/1 It is absurd to think that the 
interests of pleasure-boating may be left to take care of 
themselves. 

Pleasureful (plegii:fil), ¢ [f. PLEASURE 
sh. + -FUL.] Full of or fraught with pleasure; 


pleasing, delightful. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 100 For so rash- 
nesse be auoyded, liberalitie is igh pleasnrefull. 1627 
Asp. Assot Descr. World (1634) 113 eputed slwayes very 
commodious and pleasureful Countrey. 1802 Mrs. Rap- 
curPe Gaston de Btondeville Posth. Wks, 1826 I. 95 It was 
a pleasureful sight, to behold that vision of light. 1884 
J. Suaaman Hist. Swearing iii, 39 The habit owes its... 
Source of delight to some soothing and pleasureful qualities. 


Plea‘sure-ground, A ground or piece of land 
laid ont and ornamented for purposes of pleasure 


or amusement, or naturally adapted to such use. 

1768 Horpswortu On Virgil 200 The Romans seem. .to 
have used the word Tempe, as the Greeks did Mapadeccor.. 
for any very pleasing place; or pleasure-grounds, as our 
gardeners of late call them. 18s Macauzay f/ist. Eng. 
xii, TEE. 242 A beautiful pleasure-gronnd, situated on a 
woody promontory which overlooks Lough Erne. 1886 
Ww. } Tucner &. Exrofe 101 Isn't it grand—a park of this 
size? It's fully fifty acres, and all pleasure-ground, toa! 

Pleasurehood, zxonce-wd, [f. PLEASURE sd. + 
-HOOD.] The condition of living in or for pleasure. 

1842 Mes. Browninc Grk, Chr. Poets 39 That words may 
flourish Of which mine enemy would spoil me, Using 
pleasurehood to foil me! 


PLEASURE-HOUSE. 


Plea'sure-house. [f.PLEasuRE sd. + HOUSE: 
cf. Ger. /usthaus.] A house used for purposes of 


pleasure or recreation ; a summer-house. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2376/3 The Elector being lodged in 
the Pleasure-honse without the Town, which was purposel 
built for Sultan Mahomet. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, /taly 
ILI, 325 Fiorenzola, where the great duke has a pleasure- 
house. 1830 Tennyson Pal. Arts, 1 huilt my soul a lordly 
pleasure-house, Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

Pleasureless (plegiulés).  [f. Pueasure sé. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of pleasure; joyless. 

1814 in New Brit. Theatre 11. 254 He might have 
hecome penitent, and deplored the enormity of his pleasure- 
less vices. @ 1851 Moir Chr. AFusings vi, | told how life all 

leasureless would he. 1872 Gro. Exot ATiddiem, xxix, 

¢ himself was sliding into that pleasureless yielding to 
the small solicitations of circumstance. 

llence Plea‘surelessly adv. 

1873 Miss Broucnton Mancy I. 35, I wander object- 
lessly, pleasurelessly about with Vick. 

Plea‘surement. rare, ([f. PLEASURE wv. + 


-MENT.] Indulgence in pleasure; taking of enjoy- 


ment; = PLEASURING 2. 

1843 Lytron Lasé Bar. vui. iii, 1..have your royal inter- 
ests too much at heart to while an hour in my pleasurement. 

Plea‘suremo:nger. [Sce Moncer.] One 
who makes pleasure his business. 

1616 W. Foroe Serm., etc. 47 As did those_pleasure- 
mungers, who, though they lived, fetc.]. 1654 Wiittock 
Zootomia 396 The Power-mongers, Wealth-mongers, and 
Pleasure-mongers of the World. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 
23 June 6/3 The youthful pleasuremonger has lived on 
excitement all winter. .and cannot settle down. 

Pleasurer (ple’giira:). [f. Pueasure sé. or v. 
+-ERL)] <A pleasure-seeker; a holiday-maker. 

1833 L. Rirewie Wand. by Lotre 182 These pleasurers 
jearn] their enjoyments.. hy the sweat of their brow, 1836 
Dickens Sé. 8oz, Loud, Recreations, Let us tarn now to 
another portion of the London population. .we mean the 
Sunday pleasurers. 1876 Mes. Watney Sights & /ns. xxii, 
Parties of pleasurers returning from their day‘s excursions. 

Plea‘sure-see:ker. One who seeks pleasure; 
spec. a holiday-maker. 

18sa Munoy Our Antipodes (1859) 17 Select parties of 
pleasure-and-oyster seekers may be seen proceeding by 
water or land. 1894 Hatt Caine Afanxman v. vi, Coaches, 
choked full with pleasure-seekers from Port Erin. 

So Plea‘sure-see:king sé. and a. 

1888 Barriz Wher a Man's Sinele xv, Dowton's whole 
existence has been devoted to pleasure-seeking. 1896 Mrs. 
Careyn Quaker Grandmother 12 That lady watched the 
pleasure-seeking vagaries of her charge, with a painful and 
discriminating interest. : 

Pleasuring (ple-ziirin), v4/. sd. [See -1n¢ 1] 
The action of the vb, PLEASURE. 

1. The giving of pleasure; pleasing, delectatiou. 

1575 Cuurcnyaro Chippes (1817) 34 [To write] fos pasts 
of the time, and pleasuring of his friends. 1897 GuxTER 
Ballyho Bey iit. 4t She is a sybarite in the pleasuring of her 
senses, : 

2. The taking of pleasure; pleasure-seeking ; 
going on a pleasure excursion; taking a holiday. 

1g98 Marston Pygutal. xxxvi. 133 When all things fit for 
loues sweet pleasuring Invited him to reape a Louers hblisse. 
1948 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) VV. xlit. 275 A little trim 
vessel, which shall sail a pleasuring backward and forward 
to Portsmouth. 1825 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Superann. Man, 
Expressing the hollowness of a day's pleasuring. 1869 
Miss Mutock Woman's Kingd, 111. 218 Who refused, year 
after year, to take her autumn pleasuring .. because her 
hushand would only have to work the harder for it. 

3. alirié., designating things designed for, used 
for, or devoted to pleasure. 

1869 Daily News 16 July, Nor is this practice. .confined 
to pleasuring vans. 1872 U.S. Statutes XVII. 32 A public 
park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. 1895 Iestm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/2 A pleasuring tour 
to some distant part of the States. 

Pleasurist (ple zirist). [f. Puzasure sé. + 
-tst.] a. A devotee of pleasure, a voluptuary. 


b. A pleasure-seeker. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. un § 3, The Delights 
wherein mere Pleasurists place their Paradise. 185% 
F. Wacrote Ansayrii 11. 326 Pilgrims and plesorists from 
all nations. 1855 Zistmeaman Solitude I. i. 240 The 
wearied pleasurist..flies to scenes of public gaiety. 

Plea:surous, ¢. nonce-wad, ff. as prec. + -ous.]} 


Characterized by pleasure; joyous; voluptuous. 

1839 Baitey Feséus xvi.(1852) 182 Begin we, then, our sweet 
and pleasurous sway. 

Pleat (pli), 56. Also 5 plete, 6-7 pleate. 
[A collateral form of Parr sé. (app. akin to the 
B forms there): cf. OF. f/et a fold (in Godef.). 

This form of the sb, appears to have become obsolete 
in the igthe.; it is absent from the agth, 18th, and early 
igthc. dictionaries, and iin a? only in those of the late 
roth c, (e.g., Annandale's Ogilvie, Cassell) with a cross- 
reference to Plait. But as a spoken word it was in use 
in the r8th c., for Walker 1791 s.v. Platt says ‘There is a 
corrupt pronunciation of this word, as if written plete, which 
must be carefully avoided’. This pronunciation has not 
only asserted itself, but in the latter part of the rothc. has 
caused the restoration of the spelling A/eat in sense 1] 

1, A fold of cloth or drapery; now ¢sf. one of 
aseries of folds hy which the edge of a skirt or 
other loose drapery is regularly and symmetrically 
taken in, so as to be attached to a band or the 
like, while the unattached part hangs full ; 
Pvalt 56,1. Box-pleat: see Box sb.2 24. 

158r Dereicxe Lage Ire? uw. Etij b, Their shirtes.. With 


987 


leates on pleates thei pleas are, as thicke as pleates maie 
ye. 1625 Purcnas Pilevtons 1x. xix. 1658 They carrie it 

-.alwaies about in the pleats of their Girdle. 1681 W. 
Rosertson /*kraseol. Ger. (1693) 617 A fold or pleat, péfea, 
1688 R. Houme A rmoury wi. 194/2 Doctor Joha Bridgman 
late Bishop of Chester..wore his Bishops Hat all covered 
in pee with ‘Vaffaty, from whence he was vulgarly termed 
Joho with the Taffaty Hat. 1883 [see Box 53.4 24], 1884 
G, Avcten Philistia 1. 49 Vhe peacock-blue [dress] with the 
satin box-pleats. 1887 J. Asusy Sterry Lazy Adinstrel 
(1892) 28 A snowy skirt, all frill and pleat. 

A 1593 Suaks. Leer. 93 Hiding base sin in pleats of 
Maiestie. 90a Corntsu Naturalist Thames 178 The water 
-.forms aripple ahove each ridge; and from the everlasting 
throb of these pleats of running water the sunlight flashes 
as if from a moving river of diamonds. 

+2. A plait of hair or cord: 
Obs. (or ? dial.) 

1495 T'revisa's Barth. De P. Rov. \xvi. 183 The pletes 
[Bodley AIS. 1450 plettes) of wymmens heer hen knytte 
and hounde wyth laces, 1605 Drayton dfan fn MWoote 
77, Her Hayre tuck'd ap in many a curious pleate. 161 
W. Browse Brit. Past. wu. v, She pinckes the hayre, aa 
working them in pleat [etc.] 

lence Plea'tless a., without pleats, unpleated. 

1898 Blackw, Afag. Jan. 28/1 Tartans with .. pleatless 
kilts on them, 1898 Ji'cstmt. Gaz. 11 Nov. 2/2 The upper 
skirt ..with its circular cut, fitting pleatless round the hips. 

Pleat (plit),v. Also 4-6 plete, (4 pleit). [A 
collateral form of Piatr e, (app. akin to the B forms 
there), going with PLEAT sé. 

Like the sh. Preat, the vh. appears to have become 
practically obs. by 1700, after which the only examples are 
dialectal in sense 2, till late in the 19th c., in which the vb., 
like the sb., has been restored in sense 1. Like the sb., 
it was certainly much earlier in spokea use in this sense, 
and although ignored in the dictionaries may have been 
current from the 17th c. onward.) 

1. ‘rans. To fold (cloth, etc.); now esf. to gather 
(loose or flowing drapery) into pleats or regular 


folds fixed in position at the edge; = PLAIT v. 1. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. v. 126, L.. Brochede hem with 
a_pak-neelde and pletede |v.» pleit; 2. plaited, playte, 
plytyd, plyghted] hem togedre. 1547 LBoorne /atrod. 
Anowi. is. (1870) 149 Theyre mantles of say, gadryd & pleted 
mouch like after nonnes fashyon. 1570 B. Goocr Sof. 
Aingd. 1. 26 A linnen vesture wondrous white, and pleated 
here and there. 163a J. Haywaro tr. Siondr's Evomena 
s2 A gown .. pleated and crisped about the necke. 1687 
A. Lovece tr. Lhevenot’s Trav. u. 92 The sleeves .. are 
much longer, and therefore they pleat them that they may 
not hang over the Wrists, 1864 WensTer, /’7ea?, to plait 
or double in narrow folds, See Plait. 1879 Sara faris 
herself again (1880) 1}. xii. 181 A pretty young Dutch- 
woman who could not pleat her..ruff to her satisfaction. 
Jig. og Suars. Lear 1. i. 283 (Qo.) Time shall vnfold what 
pleated [1623 /o/. plighted] cunning hides. 1724 C. Jounson 
Country Lasses Ww. ti, Verily thou hast well unfolded thy 
message: now pleat it up carefully again. 1900 Dove Gt. 
Boer War xv. 253 The ground in front of hitn was pleated 
into long folds. F 

2. To plait (hair, a garland, ete): = PLAIT 
v. 2. Obs. exc. dial, 

1483 Cath. Angi. 284/1 To Plete, gutricare,..plectere. 
1575-85 Asp. Sannys Serwt. (Parker Soe.) 310 The hair, 
which before had been .. coloured, pleated, and bordered. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, The ‘Triumphal .. 
Crowns..were pleated after this order. ¢1704 Prior /fexry 
& Enuna 606 VN weave Her Garlands: and I'l! pleat Her 
Hair. 1897 Catner Poems (Berwicksh.) 91 (E.D. D.) We 
pleated wreaths o’ varied hues, to biad our lassie's hair. (In 
dialects from Cumbld. to E. Yorksh.: see E. D. D.) 

lIcnce Pleated ff/.a.; Plea'ting vii. sh. 

Accordion-pleated, pleated (by machinery) with very fine 
equal single pleats ; Buifepleaies, pleated by hand with 
the ede of a knife (or by a machine producing the same 
result). 

1483 Cath, Angl. 284/1 Pletyd, zutricatus, gnvolutus. 
fhid., A Pletynge, gutricatura, 1605 [see 1, /1g.]. 1881 
Truth 19 May 686/2 The train is of pleated sky-blue satin. 
1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 52/2 A greyhound’s stomach 
almost equals an accordian pleated skirt in expansiveness. 
1904 Daily Chron, 23 Sept. 8/3 Pipings, and pleatings of 
velvet. 1905 /did. 29 May 8/5 In the case of a linen gown 
«ait would be as well to do without the knife-pleated frills, 

Pleat, -e, obs. ff. Przap v. Pleay, obs. f. Phay 
sh, Pleaze, obs. irreg. f. PLacE sé. 

Pleb (pleb). s/eng. [Abbreviation of pieberan.] 
A plebeian, one of the common people or lower 
classes: sfec. (2) See quot. 1902; (4) = PLEby 2 


(CAS 

1865 Mas. Newsy Conon Sense (1866) I. ii. 23 The 
well-dressed boy, who was so unlike a pleb. 1878 P. 
Roatnson /# Jndian Gard, 1. 82 The moggur (broad. 
snouted crocodile] is a gross pleb, and his features stamp 
him low-born. 1883 W. Beaixie in Harper's Mag. Nov. 
908/1 At West Point, no matter how stooped the entering 
pleh, he is soon taught to carry himself..erect. 1902 Far- 
mer & Hentey Slang, Pledb... (Westminster School).—A 


tradesman's son. 
+Plebal, a. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. pled-s (see 


Press) + -AL.] Plebeian. 

1606 Waaner 4/6. Eng, xiv. Ixxxv. 352 And former Popu- 
larity, whereto Ambition weads, Hath furnisht him of ple- 
bale Friends, a Beast of many heads. 

+Ple-ban. Se. Oés. rare. [ad. med.L, plzan-us, 
{. plebs, plébés diocese, parish, parish church (Du 
Cange). So OF. plebain (Valenciennes, 1347), It. 
piovano rural dean.] A rural dean. 

1481 Peebles Charters (1872) 188 Chaplanis and serwandis 
at the ae alter, in Sant Andros kyrk, as pleban and 
curat of the parochanaris. Jdfd, 189 The said Gylbert. .con- 
stitut..the saidis plebane curat and chaplanis and thair 
successoris..to be kepparis to the archidenis place. [1706 


= PRA sds 3, 


PLEBHIAN. 


Patturs, Plebanus, a Rural Dean, so call'd because the 
Deaneries were commonly united to tbe Plehaniz, or chief 
Mother-Churches withia a particular District.] 

|| Plebania (plbernia). [med.L., f. plchdnus 
PLEBAN.) (See quots.) Hence + Plebanian in 
same sense. 

1631 Werver sinc. Fun. Aon. 180 Questionlesse these 
Plebanians were like our side-wasted Parishes in Lanchi- 
shire, whose extensure is so large, that..one of those Parish 
Churches hath fourteene Chappels of ease.. within.. her 
limits. 1706 Puitites, Plebania or Plebanalis Ecclesia, (in 
old Latin Records) a Mother-Church, which has one or more 
subordinate Chappels, 1g02 W.S. Crockett Scott Country 
xii 247 It was the plebanta or mother-church of the district. 

Plebbish,@. sfeng. [f. PLEB + -1801,] Of ple- 
beian character; caddish. Hence Ple‘bbishness. 

1860 Mayne Reio UW 'rd Mtentress xxxii, It [Mormonism] 
appeals neither to reason nor romance. The one is insulted 
by the very shallowness of its chicanery, while its rank 
ficbhishness disgusts the other. 


Plebe (plib). [Im sense 1 app. a. F. Aléde (in 
T4th c. p/ede), ad. L. pleb-s, plébenrs see PLEBS. In 
sense 2 app. shortened from PLeBgtan: cf. PLEB.] 

+1. The Roman Plebs; by extension, the com- 


monalty of any other nation. Oés. 

1612 Hrywoon slfol. for Actors u.35 All other roomes 
were free for the plehe or multitude. 1614 SyivesinR 
Bethulia’s Kesctte im. 391 But still the Plebe, with thirst 
and fury prest, Thos roaring, raving, 'gainst their Chiefs 
contest. 1635 Hevwoon //ieran A. vi. Dial. 363 ‘The Plebe 
with the motion seem‘d content, Proserpine smil’d and 
Cerb’rus howl'd consent. 

2. U.S. collog. A member of the lowest class at 
a military or naval academy; a newly entered 


cadet, a freshman. Also PLER. 

1884 Ror Nat Ser. Story ii, Vou could see a squad of 
‘plebes ’ drilling, 1896 /eterson Bag. VI. 266/2 Although 
he was only a ‘plebe', as the newly entered cadet was 
termed, even the hazvers respected the native dignity and 
modesty that marked his demeanor. 

b. Comd, Plebeskin (C°..S. sfag) civilian dress. 

1888 Ve Vork World 22 July (Farmer), West Point, 
N.Y., July 21. The fourth class entered camp on Monday, 
but are sull wearing their pleheskins. They will don their 
dress coats the first week in August, when they enter the 
battalion, 

+ Plebeviall, 2. Obs. raves". [f. L. plebet-us 
(see next) + -AL.J = PLEBETAN a. 

1594 T. Bevincririo tr. Machravellt's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 77 We will call the one populer, the other plebeialt. 


Plebeian (pléb/iin), sé. anda. Forms: 6 Se. 
pleboanc, 6-7 -eyan, 6-9 -ian, 7 -ean, 6- -eian. 
(f. L. flébée-us belonging to the PLEBS + -AN; 
ef. F. pléidien (14th ¢.) By Shakspere sometimes 
stressed A/e*hean.] 

A. sé. a. A member of the Plebs of ancient 
Rome; a Roman commoner, as opposed to the 


patricians, senators, and knights. 

1533 DeLLENDEN Lizy tv, ii. (S. 1.8.) HL. 57 Na plebeane 
will tak be dochter of ane patriciane but hir consent. 1557 
Norts Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 35 She was none of the 
Senatours wiues, but a Plebeian, as much to say asa craftes 
woman, and no gentlemans daughter borne. 1607 Suars. 
Cer, wix. 7 The dull Tribunes, That with the fustie Ple- 
beans, hate thine Honors. 1981 Gipson Mec. & # xvii VL 
29 The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country, between the nohles and the 
people, is perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebcians, 
as it was established in the first age of the Roman republic. 
1850 Merivate Aout, Hau. i. 1.8 The patricians and ple- 
beians of Rome represent, at this early period, two races of 
different origin. ou 

b. In general, A person not of noble or privileged 
tank, one of the common people, a commoner. 

@ 1886 Stoney IWanstead Play in Arcadia, etc, (162g) 619 
Hath not the pulchritude of my vertues protected me from 
the contaminating hands of these Plebeians? 1611 Cotcr., 
Roturicr,a Yeoman, or Plebeyan;..any lay man that is no 
Gentleman. @1687 Petry Pol. Arith.iv. (1691) 80 Whether 
the Pleheians of England (for they constitute the Bulk of 
any Nation) do not spend a sixth part more than the 
Plebeians of France? 1792 Burke Let. to Sir df. Lan- 
grishe 13 The nobles have the monopoly of honour. The 
plebeians a monopoly of all the means of acquiring wealth. 
1888 Bryce Aarer. Comorw. UL. lili. 408 In some cantons 
lin Switzerland] the old families have so completely with- 
drawn..from public office. that it would be aecimied tat a 
politician was necessarily a pleheian. ewe 

c. fig. In various depreciatory applications. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial, 1. xiv. (1713) 133 If the Philoso- 
phers themselves be such fools, what are the Plebeians? 
1791 Cowrer (liad 11. 234 What plebeian hase soe’er he 
heard. 1835 Lytton Rienzi u. iv, To the brave, there is 
but one sort of plebeian, and that is the coward, 


B. aaj. a. Of or belonging to the Roman 


Plebs; that was a plebeian. 

1866 Painter Pal. Pleas, lt. 15 To what purpose be the 
plebeian magistrates ordained? 1841 W. Sparoixe Jtaly & 
7t. /st, 1. 51 His pleheian colleague Decius Mus .. crowned 
a worthy life by devoting himself to death for the state in 
conformity ae a national superstition. 1894 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i. 88 Rutilius, the first plebeian dictator at 
Rome. ee 

b. Of low birth or rank; of or pertaining to the 
common people; belonging to or connected with 


the commons or ‘populace ; popular. 
ee 


1600 W. Watson Decacerdon (1602) 301 Priuate person or 
plebian multitude. ¢26a0 Moayson /#1s, 1v. Vv. ili, (1903) 477 
Setting vp maypooles, daunsing the morris wit hobby 


horses, .. and like Plebean sportes, 1641 Mitton Reforvt. 
1. Wks, 1851 IIE, a3 The Prelates..comming ie a meane, 
a0 72 


PLEBEIANCE, 


and Plebeyan Life on a sudden to be Lords of stately 
Palaces, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. (ndia & P. 394 The Plebean 
Women walk without Doors. 1795 Burke Fee toR, Burke 


Wks. 1842 II. 458 To cut off (perhaps) three millions of | 


plebeian subjects .. from all connexion with the popular 
representation of the kingdom. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. 
vi. 178 For the abasbing of plebeian beholders, 

e. Having qualities, mental or physical, attri- 
buted Lo the lower classes ; commonplace, undistin- 
guished ; vulgar or vulgar-looking, low, ill-bred, 
coarse, mean, base; ignoble. Also fe. 

1615 Mal. Welshin, (1663) Bj, For to Plebean wits, it is 
as good, As to be silent, as not understood. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath, w. xxxi. 192 That Prayers and Thanksgiving, be 
made in Words and Phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor 
Plebeian. 1676 Drvoex Aurengz. v. i 2472 A Queen, and 
own a base Plebean Mind. 1838 Dickens Wich. Vick, xxi, 
An important gentleman. .of rather plebelan countenance. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette vii, Their dress implied pretensions 
to the rank of gentlemen, but, poor things! they were very 
plebeian in soul, 1858 O. W. Houmes dud. Breakf-t. xi, 
There are certain patches of ground, which.. Nature... has 
covered with hungry plebeian growths [of weeds]. 

llence Plebe‘ianly adv. ; Plebe‘ianness. 

1659 Gaunen Serm., etc. (1660) aij b, An age pitifully and 
plebeianly Antiepiscopal. 1831 Axaméiner 809/2, Patriot 
Kings i walk about with umbrellas under their arms, 
prepared to he plebeianly rained upon, instead of royally 
reigning. 1840 Vew Monthly Mag. LX. 513 While I have 
a voice, sir, I will uplift it against such low-bred vulgarity 
and plebeianuess. 

Plebe'iance. rare. [Irreg, f. L. Alibél-us 
PLEBELAN +-ANCE.] Plebetan condition or action. 

1621 Sustuary Du Fartas To Rdr., Hauing extinguished 
all the distinctions betwixt Nobilitie and Plebeiance. 1896 
Godcy’s Mag. (U.S.) Apr. 363/1 Such amazing verisimili- 
tude, aud such fascinating plebelance, that the audience 
takes her into its beart of hearts. 

Plebe‘ianism. [f. Pueseran + -180. So F. 
plébéianisme (Babceuf, @1796).] Plebeian char- 
acter or style. 

1775 Sterne Sent. Yourn. WV. 230 The young fellow 
was dressed very genteclly, with a sword, and carried no 
marks of plebeianism about him, 1828 Slackw. Mag. 
XXIII. 372 A prig who .. can never cease for a moment to 
betray his plebeianism, 1882 st ¢henaun: 22 Apr. sos Her 
mother's kin.. were... tainted with a worse stain than tbat 
of honest plebeianism. 

Plebe‘ianize, v. [f. PLeBEian + -12£.] crans. 
To make plebeian, reduce to plebeian rank; to 
makc common, popular, or vulgar. 

1844 Blackw. Mag, LV. 45, The new art, which, by 
plebeianizing knowledge and enlightening the mass, deprived 
the law and the prophets of balf their terrors. 1849 /'ad?’s 
Mag. XVI. ae6/; She dropped the de, and thus plebeian- 
ised her name. 1882 /raser's Mag. XXVI. 343 It {an inn) 
took to billiards, and became gradually plebeianised. 


+Pleberious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. plebed-ts 
plebeian + -ovs.J Of plebeian character or rank, 

x6t0 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey sv. iii, 82 They 
[sports] are either Generous, as Hunting and Hawlking: 
Or Plebeious, as Fisbing and Fowling. 1657 ‘TomLtxson 
Renon’s Disp. 595 No Tousor so plebeious, but he was a 
Laudanister. 

+Plebeity. O4s.rare. Also 7 pleboyity. [f 
L. plebet-us plebeian + -17¥:_ cf. laity, nobility, 
ete.; L. had pledizas *plebity.] 

1. The lower or plebeian elass ; the commonalty. 

1618 Wotton in Redig. (1651) 190 The Plebeyity (whose 
supream Object is lread) cried in all corners, Viva Donato, 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Pledefty, the commonalty, tbe 
vulgar people. ; 

2. Plebeian rank or birth. 

1679 Fentson's si Se Plot Pref. 7 That..his Extraction 
may advance him above the common exceptions of Lowness 
and Plebeity, which inferiour Testimonies are subject to. 

Plebeskin: sec PLEBE 2b. 

Plebi‘colar,2. rave—'. [f. L.p@bico/a one who 
courts the common people, (f. p/ébs + -cola culti- 
vator)+-ARJ.] That courts the common people. 
So Plebi‘colous a., in same sense; Plebi‘colist sd, 

[1626 in Rushw. A?st. Coll, (1659) I. 356 Eightly, Mer- 
chants and Citizeus, who deceive tbe King of Custom, 
Ninethly, Innovators, Plebicolz.) 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Plebicotist, 1 favorer of the common people. 1820 CoLe- 
aiwnce Le?z., ete, 1. 118 These Answers of the Queen's, con- 
jointly with ber plebicolar (or plebicolous) Clap-Trappines 
in the live puppet show of Wicked Punch and his Wife. 

Plebifica‘tion. vare. [n. of action f. PLeBIry.] 
A making or rendering plebeian ; valgarization. 

1809-10 Cotertpce Friend (1818) 111. 132 You begin with 
the attempt to papslarize learning and philosophy; but you 
will end in the plebification of knowledge. 1830 — Ch. & 
State vii, 71. 1885 H. N. Oxenuam Short Stud. xv. 127 
What is practically meant by the plebification of opinion.. 
is, when put in its extremest form, the tyranny of unintelli- 
gent or half-intelligent mobs. 

So Ple’bificate v. rare. = next. 

1893 Nation (N.Y.) 6 Apr. 258/t Religion, to adapt 
Coleridge's apothegm, was to be not only popularized but 
plebificated, ie. 

Plebify (plibifsi), v. rare. [f. L. pleb-em 
(PuEBS) + -F¥.] ¢vans. To make or render ple- 
beian ; to vulgarize. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Maccuxn Ethics Citizenship 
viii. 165 The best and greatest things on earth, in being 
popularised, may be plebified. _ 

+Ple‘bile,c. Ods.rare—'. [f. L. type *plebil-2s 
(cf. crvilis), f. pléb-ent (PLEBS): see -ILE.) = 
PLEBEIAN, 


| 
| 


| 


| confirmed 


988 


1606 G. Wloovcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. Sustine 
Eeiv, He..had the love of the Plebile sedition, and the 
hatred of Silla. 3 ee... 

Plebiscitarian (plbisité-riin), @ and sd. 
[f. as PLEBISCITARY + -AN.] 

A. adj. = PLEBISCITARY, 

1870 Datly News 20 Sept., Now that she [France] is a 
plébiscitarian monarchy, the utmost that can be done... is 
to resort once more to the plébiscite. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
13 Feb, 1/1 Regular political councils ‘of senators, deputies, 
and politicians attached to the plebiscitarian cause ’. 

B. 54, An advocate or supporter of a plebiscite. 

1888 Tisnes 5 Sept. 5/1 All the remaining Casarians and 
Plebiscitarians had enrolled themselves under a new leader. 

Plebiscitarism. vave—'. [ad. F. piébised- 
tarisme, {, plébiscitatre (see next) + -1sM.] The 
principle ot practice of appealing to a plebiscite. 

1888 Times 17 Apr. 5/3 The .. Etorle Beige says that 
neither speeches nor objurgations can stem the rising flood 
of plebiscitarism. 

Plebiscitary (plébi-sitari), «. [ad. F. plébis- 
cilaire, f. plébisctte (see next).] Relating to, based 
on, favouring, or of the nature of a plebiscite. 

1870 Daily News 22 Apr., The following is the Plebis- 
citary manifesto, signed by 17 deputies of the Extreme Left 
and the committee of seven jonrualists associated with them. 
1881 Standard 17 June 4/8 The Plebiscitary Vote which is 
to decide whether the Prince is to be retained as a Ruler. 
1898 Bootey France 11. ut. iii, 161 French advocates of 
the referendum disclaim its plebiscitary tendency. 

Plebiscite, -it (plebisit, || plebést). Also 
(6 Sc. plebescit), 9 |plébiseite. [a. F. p/biscite 
(14th c. in Littré in sense 1), ad. L. plébiscituem.] 

l. Rom. Hist, = PLERISCITUM I. 

31533 Betrennen Lioy mt. xxiii. (S.T.S.) 1. 41 We 
sufferit..be plebescitis to be vsit in maner of lawis abone 
be faderis. 1602 Fursecke Pandectes 31 Vy plebiscite or 
pee deterinination to be quitted and freed. 1658 

iitrs, Plediscite (Jat.),a decree, statute, or law, made by 
the common people. 1875 Poste Gans 1. § 3 A statute is 
a command and ordinance of the people: a plebiscite is 
a command and ordinance of the commonalty. 1880 Murr. 
HEAD Gains 1. § 3 A dex is a law enacted and established by 
the whole body of the people: 2 plebiscit, one enacted and 
established by its plebeian members, : 

+b. /rausf. A popular decree or maxim. Oés. 

1637 Pocxuincton sdiare Chr. 148 Principles so full of 
spawne..as this feracions and pregnant, Plebiscite, that 
what is by law, custom, prescription..appointed and settled, 
shall uot be allowed, or practised. 

2. In moder politics, A dircct vote of the whole of 


the electors of a state to decide a question of public 
importanee, e.g. a proposed change in the con- 
stitution, or the ratification or rejection of a measure 
pruroves by the legislature (sce KEFERENDUM) ; 
also by extension, a public expression, with or 
wilhout binding force, of the wishes or opinion of 


a community. 

In French, applied by Voltaire, 1776, to such a vote as 
used in some of the Swiss cantons (Littré); in the First 
Freuch Republic used in connexion with the cous d'état of 
18th Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799) and other acts, including that 
by which the cousulate and imperial power were conferred 
on Napoleon 1; in 1852 applied to the ratification of the 
coup d'état of Dec. 1851, and conferring of the imperial 
crown upon Napoleou I1f. 1t was in connexion with the 
last of these that the word became familiar in English. 

1860 Times 7 Mar. 9/6 The decree summoning Tuscany 
to give on the arth and 12th inst. a plebiscite, by universal 
suffrage, and by ballot, for the annexation, or for a separate 
kingdom. 1863 Kinctake Crimea 1. xiv. air He (Louis 
Napoleon] knew how to strangle a nation in the night-time 
with a thing be called a ‘Plebiscite*. 1870 Daily News 
23 Apr., It is expected that the proclamation of the Emperor 
respecting the plebiscite will be issued on Saturday. 1884 
H. Spencer Man versus State 14 1f people by a plebiscite 
elect a man despot over them, do they remain free because 
the despotism was of their own making? Ks 

Hence Plebiscitic 2. (rare), of, pertaining to, 
or established by a plebiscite. 

1892 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 153 It (monarchy) had recently 
been hnmbled on the field by a plebiscitic adventurer. 

[L. 


|| Plebiscitum (plébissit#m). 7. -a. 
plébiscttum (also plébes seitume, plébi scitent, lit. an 
ordinance of the plebs), f. £/2dzs, genitive of p/ébs 
the commons + seize ordinance, decree, sb. use of 
pa. pple. of scisctre to approve, vote for.] 

1. In ancient Roman History, A law enacted by 


the Plebs assembled in the comitia tribuca. 

1577 Sta T. Sut Commw. Eng. 1. vis (1584) 6 The 
Emperonrs claime this tyrannicall power by pretence of 
that Rogation or plediscitum, which Caius Ceasar or 
Octauins obtained. 170g Heaane Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 
372 Within this period the Plebeians procured the /ebisetta 
io pass into Laws and to bind the Patritians, which was 
by Q. Hortentins the Dictator and from him 
called Lex Hortentia. 1774 Br. Haturax Xow. Law 7. 

2. = PLEBISCITE 2. 

1864 Spectator 443 Physical force is not all on the side of 
the tyrants, nor does a plebiscitum invariably sanction only 
acrime. 1869 Pall Mai! G. 4 Aug. 2 1f Louis Napoleon 
means to give the Liberal empire a fair trial, he will. .‘ go 
to the conniry’, not by the outworn and exploded device of 
a plebiscitum, but by a general election, conducted under 
the auspices of public liberty. “= 

b. fig. An expression of popular opinion. 

1859 Kinesuey Afisc., Raleigh 1. 105 A terrible piebisci- 

tum has been passed in the West country against the 


betrayer of its last Worthy. 
I Plebs (plebz). CL. p/zbs (earlier p/ebés).] In 


PLECTELLARIAN. 


ancient Rome, The commonalty, originally com- 
prising all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
patrician genies, to which privileged order wete 
afterwards added the eguz/es or knights. 

1835 Lyrron, Rienzi t ii, All the insolent and uurnly 
turbulence which characterised the P/eds of the Ancient 
Forum, 1845 Graves Row. Law in Eneycl. Metrop. 11. 
756/1 Tbere were several co-operating causes which ., 
rendered the f/eds anxions to obtain a body of revised and 
written laws, 1882 slikenaum 2x Oct. 524/3 The two 
offices which by the close of the Republic had thrown all 
others into the background, those of the tribuues of the 
plebs in Rome and of the proconsuls in the provinces. 

b. In transferred use, The common people; the 
populace, the mob. 

1647 G. Daniet Poents Wks. (Grosart) 11. 131 "Tis an Easier 
Thing To make Trees Leape, and Stones selfe-burthens 
hring.. Then stop the giddie clamouring of Pleds [rime 
Thozbes}, 1866 J. Martineau £ss, 1. 132 We..take our 
place witb the plebs who believe fetc.]), 1890 Cincinnati 
Chr. Advocate 5 Feb, 10/2 Whether the plebs hoot or not. 

Pleck (plek). Now dia/, Forms: a. 4 plek, 
5 pleke, 5-8 pleeke, (8 plack), 7- pleck. 8. 4 
plecche. [ME. plecche, plecke, plck, repr. an OE. 
*Dlecce, cognate with MDnu.and early mod. Du. plecke 
piece of ground, plot, ape speck, stain, blemish, 
Du. plek spot, LG. plek piece of ground, place. 
(Thought by some to be related to MLG. lack, 
LG. plak, plakke patch, spot, rag, Du. flak slice, 
flat piece.) Not connected with Old Northumbrian 
place, pletse, ad. L. plaiea (sce PLACE sd.).] 

1. A small piece or spot of ground; a plot or 
plat; a small enclosure. 

13.. #. &. Adit, P. B. 1379 Pradly on a plat playn, plek 
alper-fayrest. ec1q1o Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
xxxiv, If he see pat be hare hath be at pasture in grene 
corne, or in eny ober plecke. c1qqg0 Promp. Parv. 4os/1 
Plecke, or plotte, Jorciuacula. 1485 in Deser. Cat, Anc. 
Deeds (1890) 1. 358 A howse to kepe there wod dry yn wt 
a gardyn pleke. 1575 Nottingham Ree. (1889) if - 160 
Payd for a locke for the medow plecke yate iij4% 1638 in 
Harwood Lichfield (1806) 484 An hedge betwixt Collin’s 

leck and the orchard. 19793 Traas. Soc. Aris (ed. 2) 1V.17 

Janted at the same time on two distinct placks with Peas 
and magazan Beans. 1855 Chand. Frul. U1. 281 Cultiva- 
tion is daily claiming, acre by acre, rushy moor and new- 
dried pleck and plash. ; 

+2. A (discoloured) spot or patch; a stain, a 
blemish. Oés. 

¢1315 SHoREHAM Poems tv. 327 Obere sonche plecches 
Schewep wat onde dep. 1535 Cotencate Lew. xii. 4 Eny 
whyte plecke in the szkyue of his flesh. 

3. ‘A square bed of dried grass’ (Z£.D. D.). 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury wt. 72/2 [At Haymaking] 
Plecks is to make it, or turn it into square Beds, 

4. A place; a town, village, or the like. da/. 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words 37 A Pleck, a Place. ¢1746 

Chee (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial, Wks. (1862) 51 

{isGronny’s alive an wooans..¢ Grinfilt,at Pleck where bis 
nown Mother coom fro. c1860 Staton Kays fro’ th’ Loome- 
nary il, 3 He neer knocks;..he comes into th’ pleck withe- 
awt axin’ leave. 

+ Plecked, «. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.2] Speckled, 
spotted, 

1387 Tnevisa Z/igdcn (Rolls) I. 429 In pe weimes ofter 
pan ones Is y-founde reed splekked [v. x plekked] stones. 
127 Trevisa's Higden 1, xxii. 20 Shep that drynke of that 
one [river] sball wexe blacke and sheep that drynke of y* 
other wexe whyte..And yf they drynke of bothe they shall 
wexe plecked (1482 Caxton splekked] of dyners coloure. 

Plecolepidous (plekolepidas), 2. Bot, [f. 
Gr, mAéxos wickerwork, mAéx-ew to plait, twist + 
dems, Aemd- scale + -oUs.] Of Composite plants: 
Having the bracts of the involncre coherent. 

1858 Mave Exfos, Lex., Plecolepidus,..applied by H. 
Cassini to the periclinium of the Sysautherez when the 
scales are intergrafted or grown together at the base: ple- 
colepidous. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


Plecopterous (pl/kp'ptéras), a. [f as prec. 
+ Gr. -nrepos winged + -ovs.] 

l. Exton. Of or pertaining to the Pecoptera, a 
group of psendo-neuropterous insecls, comprising 
the single family Perlidz, having the reticulated 
wings folded in repose. So Pleco’pter, Pleco’- 
pteran, an insect of the group /ecoptera. 


1890 in Cent, Dict. 
2. Ichthyol. Of or pertaining to the Plecoptera of 


Dumeéril, a family of Cartilaginons fishes, ‘ having 
the Ca/opi united under the pectoral fins’. 

1858 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

Plecotine (plekotain), a Zool. [f. mod.L. 
plect-us ({, as prec. + Gr. obs, dr- ear) + -INE 1] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Plecdtus of long- 
eared bats of the family Vesfertilionide, having 
imperfect nasal appendages. 

1891 Frower & Lyoekkea Alammals 660 The various 

enera may be conveniently grouped into the Plecotine, 
Waeeriilionine’ Miniopterine, and Thyropterine divisions. 

Plectellarian (plektéléeriin), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Plectellaria (f. *plectella, dim. of plecia 
interwoven border + -avia, -ARY!) + -an.] Of or 

ertaining to the Plecte/laria, a snborder of radio- 
arians without a shell, or having an Incomplete 
latticed shell, b. sd. A radiolarian of this order. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 


PLECTILE. 


+Ple-ctile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plectil-is 

laited, f. plectére to plait, weave: sec -IL, -ILE.] 

laited, woven. 

a 1682 Sia ‘T. Browne Tracis ii, Wks. 1852 HII. 204 The 
crowns and garlands of the Ancients..were made up after 
all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 

Plectognath (plekidgnep),a.and sb. Zchthyol. 
{f. mod.L. Pleetognathi, {, Gr. mAexrés plaited, 
twisted + yvddos jaw.] a. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Pectoguatht, a suborder of teleostean fishes, 
having the upper jaw attached to the cranium, and 
the skeleton imperfectly ossified. b. sd. A fish of 
this suborder. So Plectognathian (-gnéi-piain) a. 
and sé., Plectognathic (-gnzx'pik), Plectogna- 
thous (-p'gnapes) aays. = a. 

1835 Kirsy ad. & fast, Anint 1). xxi. 391 Plectogna- 
thian Fishes. Gill-covers concealed under a thick skin. 
Ribs rudimental. Ventral fins wanting. 1841 E.Scvoamorn 
Nomenclature, Plectoguathic,, fishes with fixed jaws, as 
the sun-fish, &c. 1858 Mayne E.cfos. Lex., Plectognathus, 
knitted or connected cheeks,, from a peculiar arrangement 
of the jaw and palatine arch: pleetognathons. 

Plectospondy] (plekto,spprndil), 2. and sé. 
Ichthyol. [fi mod.L. Plectospondylt, f. Gr. wAenrds 
(see prec.) + ondvdvA-os vertebra.] a. aay. Belong- 
ing to or having the characters of the /%ccfo- 
sfoudyli, teleostean fishes having some of the 
vertebrx: co-ossified. b. sé. A fish of this order. 
So Pleetospo‘ndylous a. 

Plectre (plektor. rare. [a.F. plectre (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. LL. plectvtm.] = PLECTRUM. 

1603 Hottann Pledarch’s Mor. 1348 For an instrument 
and plectre (as it were) to set it aworke, we allow a spirit 
or winde. 1840 Brownine Sorde//o 11. 740 He'd strike that 
ecanrentlyspeech, Would but a twenty-cubit plectre 
reach. 

Plectropterine (plcktrgptorsin), a. [f. 
mod.L. Pyectropter-us (f. Gr. mAQeTpo-v cock’s spur 
+ nrepdv Wing) + -1NE1.] Of or pertaining to lhe 
genus /%ectropicrus, the spur-winged goose of 
Aftiea, having a sharp bony spur on the radial 
earpal bone. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

| Plectrum (plektrim), Pl. -a. [1., a. Gr. 
wAjjxrpoy anything to strike with, esp. an instru- 
ment for striking the lyre; also, a spear-point, 
cock’s spur, ete.; f. mAjacev to strike.} 

1. A small instrament of ivory, horn, quill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the cithara or lyre 
were plucked; now used for playing wire-strung 
instruments, as the zither or mandolin. 

1626 Bacon aa The Sound is not created between 
the Bow or Plectrum, and the String; But between the 
String and the Aire. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Alus. v. 69 
note, On the first rude Formation of Instruments, the Plec- 
trum would give the more clear and effectual Stroke. 1806 
Moore Genius of Harmony ii, A liquid chord is every wave 
that flows, An airy plectrum every breeze that blows ! 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2). 52 To take up the lyre and tune the 
notes, and play with the fingers, or strike with the plectrum, 

2. Anat., Ornith., and Lut.: see quots. 

1826 Kiapy & Sp. Entomol. LV. xvi. 339 Plectrum, .amar- 
ginal bristle stronger than the rest, observable about the 
middle of the costa and standing ont from it. Ex. Many 
Buscidz. 184z Dunctison Med. Lex. Plectrum, the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. Also, the uvula and 
thetongue. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plectrum. .Ornith, aspur 
on the wing or foot. 

Pled, plede, pledde: see PLEAD sé. and v. 

Pledge (pledz), sd. Forms: 4-6 plege, 
plegge, 6 pledg, 5- pledge(6 Sv. pladge, plage, 
plaige, pleage, 7 pleg). [Late MIE. a. OF. plege 
(Roland, ¢ 1080, and Anglo-F.), pleice, plaige, 
plo(d)ge, etc., mod.F. pleige hostage, security, bail, 
pledge :-early Frankish L. plevium, plibiunt, 
plebium, a6oo in Pact, Childeb, & Chlot. 10 
(Hessels, Sade Law 417),med. L, plivéum (?a1200, 
Barcelona) in Du Cange ; app. deriv. sb. (on type 
of gaudium, odium, colloquium) from med.L. pée- 
vire, plebire (a 800 in Lex Romana Rextica Curi- 
ensis 1x. i. [4], plivire (1080 Aquitaine, Du Cange), 
Pr. plevir (pres. ind. £/ize), OF. plevir (Roland), 
pleivir, early mod.F. plevir, plenvir, F dial. plevir 
(Godef.), to warrant, assure, undertake for, engage 
(Cotgr.): ef. PLevin, REPLEVIN. See Note below.] 

1, Zaw and ger. A person who becomes surety 
for another ; a bail,a surety ; a member of a frank- 
pledge or frithborh (mod.L. p/egius). Obs.exc. Hist. 

[1224 Bracton's Note Bk. (1887) 1. 176 Amerciauerunt 
eum..et lordanum de ‘'renergan plegium snum..ad unam 
Marcam. 1292 BaitTon 1. ii, § 10 Celui volums nous q¢ 
soit pris,..et lessez par plege jekes a nostre venue cn le pays 
et ge le Corouner face enbrever lour nouns et les nouns 
des pleges. 1314-15 Nols of Parit. 1. 293/2 De ceo ge les 
chief plegges a le Letes, & al Tourn de Visconte, presentent 
fausement gentz estre copables.] ¢1386 Cuavcen Aetid. 
? 860 Thanne Melibee..receyued hire obligacions and hir 
boondes hy hire othes vp-on hire plegges and borwes. 1467 
in Eng. Grids (1870) 382 Also yf eny mans wyf becom dettor 
or plegge. rgo0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1 coast Liv. 45 
And in as moche the godfader and godmoder ben pledges 
and maketh good for hym. «1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. /V 
12b, Thou knowest wel inough that Lam thy pledge borowe 
and mayneperner, body for body. 1562 Neg. Privy Counctl 
Scot, 1. 221 To entir as plege and sonerte for his said fadder. 
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rs8r Lamparve £iren, 1. iii, (1602) 14 Borowhead, Bors- 
holder, and Tythingman .. signifie, The chiefe man of the 
free else within that Borowe, or T'ything. 1596 Suaxs. 
Lan. Shr. 1. ii. 45 Petruebio patience, F am Grumio's 
a 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Fug. i. xxvi. (1739) 43 

Zach one being pledge for others good abearing. 1874 
Steusss Coust, Fist, (1875) I. v. 87 Each association (/ri/st- 
dork) has a headmaan, a ‘eapital pledge’, dor/s-eaddor or 
Srith-borge-head, to manage the business of the ten. ‘Thus 
constituted, they are standing suretiesfor one another. 1895 
Potcock & Maitiano Hist. Eng. Law 1. . tii, § 4. 558 
The chief pledge seems to have exercised a certain authority 
over his subordinate pledges, 

+b. A hostage. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) HI. 129 Seleucus. .somtyme 
plegge and prisoner at Rome. 1535 Covernasne r lace. ix. 
53 [fe toke also the chefest mens sonnes in the countre for 

ledges, and put them in the castel at Terusalein to be 
Keple. Janes V1 in 3rd Ref. Hist. MSS, Contnt. 
422/2 Burdyait with the keiping of the pleges and broken 
men reteinit for gude ordour on the bourdouris. 1633 
T. Starroro ac. Hid. 1. vii, And also take himselfe 
Prisoner, and the fower English Pledges. 

2. Anything handed over to or put in the posses- 
sion of another, as security for the performance of a 
contract or the payment of a debt, or asa guarantee 
of good faith, ete., and liable to forfeiture in case 
of failure (med.L. plegdaut’. 

(1164 Constit. Clarendon v. in Stubbs Sed. Charters 1895) 
138 excommunicati... debent dare .. tantum vadium ct 
plegium standi judicio ecclesiae, ut absolvantur.]  ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Ayton xxii, 471 Vi he wolde not graunte 
me peas wyth hym, I promyse you he sholde leve his hede for 
a pledge. 1513-14 Act 5 //ea. 1/11, c.1 He shall, .bring in 
sufficient gage and plegge to the verey value of the contentes 
of the same writtyng obligatorie. 1535 Covernae Fob xxii.6 
Thou hast taken the pledge from thy brethren for naught, 
and robhed the naked of their clothinge. 1593 Suaks. 
; Hen. VF, ut. iii, 240 What Pledge haue we of thy firine 
Loyalty? 1667 Mtron /. Z. vit. 325 The Tree .. which 
Thave set The Pledge of thy Obedience and thy Faith, Amid 
the Garden hy the Tree of Life. 1696 Punsies, Pledges, 
in Common Law are sureties either Real or Personal which 
the Plaintiff finds to prosecute his Sute. 1818 Crcise 
ral iia (ed. 2) V. 577 The lord did not become entitled to 
a fine on these surrenders, because they were only intended 
as a pledge for securing the repayment of the moncy 
advanced. 1838 Tantetwaun Greece 1V. xxvii. g They there- 
fore sent seven galleys..as a pledge of their loyalty. 

b. sfec. A thing put in pawn. 

1800 Act 39 & 40 Geo. /T/, c 99 § 2 Any tine during 
which the said pledge shall remain in pawn. 1859 Tenxy- 
50N Geraint & Enid 220, 1 do not doubt To find, at some 
place..arms On loan, or else for pledge. 1863 Gro. ELiot 
Aoola iv, Hold the ring..as pledge for a small sum far 
beneath its value. 1878 Stupss Coss. //fst. IL. xviii, 106 
‘The crown, which had been kept by bishop Peanfort asa 
pledge, was placed in the custody of the treasurer. 

c. A gage of battle; = GacE sé.1 2. 

1s90 Spenser F. QO. 1. iv. 43 He... threw his gauntlet, as 
a sacred pledge, His cause in combat the next day to try. 
1814 Scotr Ld, of /sles i. vi, The honour'd pledge you gave 
In every battle-field shall wave Upon my helinet-crest. 


d. fig. Applied toa child, as a token or evidence 
of mutual love and duty between parents, or as 


a hostage given to fortune. 

rg90 Spenser F. QO. 1. x. 4 But faire Charissa to a lovely 
fere Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 Yeerely sacrifice of the 
deerest pledges of Nature to Saturnc, 6g Davenant 
Gondibert 1. ix, No male Pledge, to give a lasting name, 
Sprung from his bed. 1726 Swirt Gudéizer 1, viii, | could 
never forget those domestic pledges 1 had left behind me. 
1886 Kane Arct. Expl. U. vi. 71 Exulting over the first 
pledge of their union, a fine little girl. 

3. Something given or taken as a sign or token 
of favour or the like, or as an eamest of something 


to coine. 

1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13b, Innumerable.. 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gynen vs, as very 
pledges and sure tokens of lone. 1548-9 (Mar.) £4. Com. 
Prayer, Comntunion, He hath lefte in those holy Misteries, 
as a pledge of bis loue. .his owne blessed body, and precious 
blond. @16s3 Binsixne Sera. (1845) 240 Christ's rising is 
the pledge and pawn of the second resurrection. 1792 
Buake Corr. (1844) ILI. 447 The exertion of one virtue is 
always a pledge for the exertion of another. a@1839 PraEep 
Poents (1864) 11. 438 A precious pledge that, wander where 
he will, One heart will think and dream about him still. 

4. An assurance of allegiance or goodwill attested 
by drinking in response to another; the drinking of 
a health to a person, party, etc.; a toast. 

1635 Hevwoop Pihilocothonista 12 [Alexander] dranke 
healths to every man round, and pledged them severally 
againe;..Calistenes..[when] the King offered him a deepe 
quaffing-bowle, which he modestly refused,..said aloud. 
I desire not, Oh Alexander, to receive a pledge from thee; 
by taking whieh, I shall be presently inforced_to inquire 
for a Physition. 1715 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Town £ci/y 
St. James’ Coffee-Ho., A certain duke one night my health 
begun 3 With chearful eae round the room it run. 1816 
Scott Ofd Mori.i, Old Mortality was .. prevailed upon to 
fun his host in a single glass of liquor,..on condition that 

¢ shonld be permitted to name the pledge. 

5. A solemn engagement to do or refrain from 
doing something; a promise, vow. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise v. 67 Yet not bent, as Jephthah 
once..to redeem his pledge By doing worse. 1828 ibeekE ct 
Chas. 1,1. vi. 170 [The] oath of sllegiance..was a pledge 
for civil, and not for religious purposes. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. india 11, 376 The greater number adhered to their 
pledge. 1855 Barwstea Newton II. xv. 82 He obtained 
them. .under the pledge of secrecy. 1883 Manch. Evan, 
30 Oct. 5/5 The measure was introduced..in defiance of 
the most solemn pledges of the British Government. 


PLEDGE. 


b. The (temperance, total abstinence) pledge: 
a solemn engagement to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. Phrases: ¢o take, sign, keep the pledge. 

1846 W. E. Forstex in Reid A7/¢ (1888) I. vi. 183 As to 
the temperance pledge, 1 find many men [in Hreland] still 
keeping it, but..a large proportion have broke. 1860 
Warter Sea-doard WH, 436 More than one case has come to 
my knowledge in which the pledge has heen of service. 
1864 Soc, See. Net 259 When a man is a drunkard, and can 
still respect and keep an oath, by all means let him take the 
pledge. 

6. The condition of bcing given or held as a 
pledge; the state of being pledged: in the phrases 
fo be, lay, putin pledge, to give, have, lay, put to 
pledge. to take out of pledge, etc. 

1382 Ween ¢ ac. i, 12 The sone of Antiochi kyng, 
that was at Rome in seegyng [evoss or plegge; 1383 in 
ostage]. cxq30 Sys Gener. (Roab.) 3138 My life to plegge 
shal he haue. 1516 Life St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye 
p. lili, Take my two sones and lay them in plegge to your 
credytours. @1529 Skecton AC Aununyng 293 Some 
layde to pledge Theyr hatchet and theyr wedge. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B.(S.V.S.) 23 And gaif thy self to plaige. 
1665 Maniev Grofius’ Low C. Warres 485 Mle..to meet 
and stop out want, had put to pledge, aud pawned most of 
his own Houshold-stuf, 1818 Cruise Diges? (ed. 2) 11. 
86 If he doth not pay, then the land which is put ia pledge, 
upon condition for the payment of the money, is taken 
from him for ever. 185z Mus. H. Woon J/rs. //adith. 1.1. 
xxii, Pressed for a sum of money..he had put his Sunday 
coat in pledge. 1g01 Darly Chron, 14 May 7/7 Mr. Card. 
well's scheme.,abolished purchase in the Army, touk the 
Army out of pledge, as the reform was wittily described. 

7. attrib, and Couth., as pledge-card (sense 5b, 
-cup (sense 4), forint, -serel, -office, -ring, -reom ; 
objective and instrumental, as fledye-(veaker (so 
pledse-breaking vil. sb. and ppl. adj.’ , pledye-hecper, 
taker; fledge-making, -mougering, -signing vl, 
sbs. 3 pledgv-bound, free adjs. ; t pledge-echamber, 
-house, 2 chamber or house for the confincment 


of sureties or debtors (Sc. obs.). 

rgoo Il estu. Gaz. 20 Oct. 4/3 An absolute united *pledge- 
bound party returns to represent Ireland at Westminster. 
1887 Pall Mall G.23 May 5/2 Suggestive of the *pledge- 
cards issued by Bands of Hope. 1578 Neg. 7 ritzy: Counere 
Scot. Sero. Hlo2g Put in ward within the *pledge chalmer 
of the burgh of Dramfreis, 162g /S/d. Ser. . VEE. 12 ‘They 
derned thameselffes in conmmodious parts ewest to the pledge 
chamber. 1851 1). Witson /'ve/, dun, (1863 IL. 1 ix. 489 
‘Lhe “pledge cup and wassail bowl 1721 Woprow /fist. 
Sufi Ch Scot. Yu xiii, §6 Mr Webster and his two 
Friends. .removed to the *Pledge-house, where Debtors used 
tobe put. 18§0 Goss Aivers of Bible (1878) 43 The *pledge- 
jewels of Jesus’ love. 1852 Hutonr, *Pledge keper, deposi- 
tartus. 3891 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/2 ‘the defendant .. 
told her that he had had a fire in the *pledge room, and her 
cloak was burnt. 1952 Heurorr, *Pledge taker, pigaerator. 

[.Vote, Many attempts have been made to find a Latin 
derivation of the med... and OF. words: see Diez is v. 
Plevir), Viuré (s.v. Pleige', Kirting yall including Diez’s 
own suggestion, p/ebiwse for *pravtins from prabére fidem, 
unsatisfactory. The prevalent opinion now is that plezére, 
tre, was of Germanic derivation, aud represented some 
form of WGer. Alehanw (OM. fpleoul, plegan, or Goth. 
*plaihwan, in setse ‘to incur risk or responsibility for, 
beeome responsible for’ (see Puicir sé.!), which suits the 
sense of the med.L, and Romanic words exactly, though not 
free from difficulty phonologically: see Mackel #vanz. 
Studien V1.1. 78. Med. L. plegtum, plegius, plegiare, It 
pleggio, were from French.) 

Pledge (pledz), v. Forms: see Pience sé. 
[Late MIL. plage, plegge, f. PLence sd, or a. OF, 
plegicr, mod.l’. pleiger to guarantee, bail, f. pleige, 
pledge ; so med. L. plegddre (Vrance, 1191 In De 
Cange).] 

+1. ¢rans. To become surety for, make oneself re- 
sponsible for (a person, thing, or statement). Ods. 

61450 Merlin 35 Ye haue plegged me vpon youre lyves 
that P shall hane no drede of deth. 1474 Caxton Chesse 37 
His felawe pledgyd hym and was seurte for hym. 

+b. gut. To become surety. Obs. rare. 

1574, Reg. Privy Council Seot. Il. 422 ‘To caus all his 
freindis or servandis within Aananderdaill not ellis plegit 
for, to entir under plegis. 

te. drans. To pledge out; to redeem (a thing) 
from pawn or pledge; to ransom or bail (a person) 


ont of prison, etc. Ods. 

1464 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 266 Delyveryd to 
Mechegod to plege owt Brokyss salatt, xij.d. 1503 in Zes¢, 
Vetusta Eas Such pee as she hath of mine, ] woll 


they be pledged out by William, and he to have them. 
1523 Lo. Branurs Froiss. 1. xl. 56 So [they] brought hym 


lo the lorde Beaumonde who incontynent dyde pledge hym 
out fro his maisters handes. 1530 Pacsor. 660/1, 1 pledge, 
or borowe one out of prison or captyvyte, or redeme a thyng 
out of pledge, ye pledge. To my great coste and charge 
{ have pledged hym out of prison. 

2. To deliver, deposit, or assign as security for the 
repayment of a loan or the performance of some 
action; to pawn. , 

ysis Barcray Egloges i. (1570) Avb, His sworde and 
buekler is pledged at the bere. 1386 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) 221 My estates and dignities are as 
it were in sequestration, and my life as it were laid in 

awne and pledged vnto me. 1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2105/. 
ir already sold or pawn'd,..the money [shall be] return 
for what they are pledg'd for. 818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
II. 86 In the reign of Henry II. two modes of pledging 
Jands were in use, which are fully described by Glanville. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike x. 112 The..son pacing 
slawly to the pawabroker’s to pledge his aged mother's last 
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blanket. 1877 Grenn Hist. Eng. People 1. 1. ii. 139 Nor- 
mandy had been pledged to him hy his brother Robert. 
b. fig. asin éo Vinee i the future; also, to plight 

or stake (one’s life, hononr, troth, word, etc.). 

1775 SHERIDAN Kivals ui, My vows are pledged to her. 
1797 Mrs. Raccurre Zfalian ii, I now pledge you that 
honourable word that Ellena is innocent. 1841 JaMEs 
Brigand xxv, To this I pledge my honour, 1871 R. Exus 
Catultus \xiv. 182 A loyal lover, a hand pledg’d surely, shall 
ease me, 1890 Spectator 4 Oct. 434/1 To pledge the future 
to the hilt is a temporary and evanescent joy. 

3. To put (a person, or oneself) under a pledge; 
to bind by or as by a pledge. 

157 Satir, Poems Reform. xxviil. 97 Be justice airis J 

Nedgit all the pepill, Than spairit nane thocht thay wer 

nnocent. aie Tawi Lett. \xv. (1820) 328, 1 pledge 
myself, before God and my country’, .to make good ny charge 
against you. x8or uz. Heume St. Marg. Cave IL, 175, 1 
here picdee myself, by all my hopes of happiness hereafter. 
1827 Lytton Falkland 1. 12 All eager for my commands, and 
all pledged to their execution, 18s0 It, Martineau J/ist. 
Peace (|. v. vi 295 The two millions whom he had in a 
few months pledged to temperance. 1883 J/anch. Exau, 
1 Dec. 5/1 A resolution. pledging the Iouse to deal with 
the subject at the first fitting opportunity. 

4. a. To guarantee or assure the performance of. 


b. To solemnly promise, or undertake to give. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 ffew. WZ, ut. iii, 250 Yes, I accept her, for 
she well deserues it, And heere to pledge my Vow, I give 
my hand. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. VIL xiii, 288 
Their own personal service they pledged at once. 

5. Yo give assurance or promise of friendship or 
fidelity to (any one) by or in the act of drinking. 
Also aéso/., or with the drink as obj. +a. To 
drink in response to another; to drink to a health 
or toast which has been proposed. OJs. b. To 
drink to the health of, drink a toast to; to toast. 

1546 J. Heywoop rcv. u. iv. (1874) 104, I drinke, (quoth 
shel. Quoth he, I will not pledge. 1568 Grarton Ciroa.11, 
116 Hedranke a great draught, the king pledging him. 1590 
Srenser 7, Qu 1, tii. 32. 1592 Nasue 2. Pentlesse 22b, You 
do me the disgrace if you do not pledge me as much as 
I drunke to you. 1602 Rownanns Tis Merric when Gossips 
meete 17 This to you hath, Cousse Grace, and mistresse 
Besse ; \ full Carowse, He haue you pledge no lesse. 1616 
Ih, Jonson Forest ix. fo Celia i, Drink to me, only with 
thine eyes, And I will pledge with mine a 1627 Haywarp 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixix. ro God handleth thee 
no otherwise... than he handled his only Son, who hath 
pledged thee in this bitter potion. 1706 Porter Ant/g. 
Greece 11, iv. xx. 396 Alexander..is reported to have 
drank a Cup containing two Congii, ..10 Proteas, who 
commending the king's Ability, pledg'd him, then call'd 
for another Cup of the same Dimensions, and drank it 
off to him. The king, as the Laws of good Fellowship 
requir'd, pledg'd Proteus in the same Cup. 1727 Swirt 
Poisoning #. Curt? Wks. 1755 111.1. 149 Mr. Pope.. very 
civilly drank a glass of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as 
civilly pledged. 1773 Gotosm. Stoops to Cong, u. i, Will 
you be so good as to pledge me, sir? 
wortn wWVorad 7. (1816) I. xix. 171 Pledge him in a bumper 
of port. 1855 Kinoscey //eroes 11. y. (1865) 169 In his hand 
a sculptured goblet, as he pledged the merchant kings. 1870 
Bryant Ziad I. 1. 104 From cups of gold They pledged 
each other. 4 

ITence Pledged (pledzd) f/. a., given or put in 
pledge; pawned, plighted; bound by a pledge; 
Pledging w//. sé. 

1538 Exvor, Pigueratio,a pledgynge or gagynge. 1ggz 
Hetorr, Medzed, foereiss: 1579 Keg. Privy Councit 
Scot. VU, 164 His plege, .. contenit in the buke of plegeing. 
1628 Prynne (fs¢ée) Healthes: Sicknesse. Or, a Compendiovs 
and briefe Discourse ; prouing the Drinking, and Pledging 
of Healthes, to be Sinfull. 1860 Muu Aepr. Govt. (1865) 
64/1 A strong inducement .. not to confine themselves to 
pledged party men. 1887 Daily News 21 July 60 The 
calling-in of loans on pledged property. 1893 F. Apams 
New Egypt 186 We helieve . absolutely in the pledged 
word, the pledged honour of England. 

Pledgeable (pledgab’l), a. [f. Puence v. + 
-ABLE.] ‘That can be plea or pawned. 

1865 Brit, Workman 52,1 pledged my coat, I pledged my 
bed, I pledged in short ecatyiline that was pledgable. 

1 Dundee Advertiser 12 Apr. 4 The revenues pledge- 
able, like trihute rice, the Manchu allowances, &c. 

Pledgee (pledzz). [f. Prepce v. + -rE.] One 
with whom a pledge is deposited; a pawnee. 

1766 Blackstone Cowtt. 11. xxy.396 Incase of goods pledged 
or pawned upon condition, either 10 repay money or others 
wise; both the pledgor and pledgee have a qualified, but 
neither of them an absolute, property therein. 1800 Acc. 
Bhs. in Asiat. Ann, Reg. 59/2 The whole amount due to the 
pledgee must be paid before the pledge can be demanded. 
oa Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom, Antig. 917/1 The pledger 
could also sell the thing pledged,..hut such sale did not 
affect the right of the pledgee. 1875 [sce PLepGex 1]. 

Ple-dgeless, a, [f. PLEDGE sé. +-LEss.] With- 
out a pledge. 

1846 Worcester, Pledgeless, having no pledges. Qu. Rev. 

Pledger (ple'dga1)._ Also (in legal use, opposed 
to pledgee) -eor, -or (pledzg1). [f. PLEDGE v. + 
-ER],-on, Cf. OF. plegeour (13th c. in Godefroy).] 

1. One who deposits something as a pledge; 
a pawner. 

1766 [see PrepGEE], 1875 Poste Gavus 11. § 64 This..may 
be said to rest on the assent of the pledgor..which em- 
powered the pledgee to sell in default of payment. 1883 Q, 
Rev. Jan. 120 Bu 4 articles may now he deposited if the 
pledgers will _pay for their storage. 1906 Daily Chron, 
19 Feb. 4/3 There are.. people in the poorer districts of 
London who make a living >y pawning articles for other 
persons. Sometimes these ‘ professional pledgers'’ are 
women, 
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2. One who drinks in response to, or tothe health 


of, another. Also fig. Cf. PLEDGE z. 5. 

1576 Gascoicne Del, Diet for Drunkards (1789) 20 If 
the Pledger bee inwardlie sicke or have some infyrmitic, 
whereby too much drinke..doo empayre his health, 1617 
Ricu lrish Hvbbvb 24 ‘Yhe cup being newly replenished .. 
he that is the pledger must now begin his part, and thus it 
goes round thronghout the whole company, 1663 DrypEen 
Wrid Gallané 111,i, ‘This fellow is onely the Sollicitor of a 
quarrel ., and will leave the fighting part to the Curteous 
pledger. 

3. One who pledges himself or takes a pledge. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. WN. 204 The bond of 
Temperance societies is a pledge or vow respecting the 
personal conduct of the pledger. 

+Pledgery. Os. rare-°. [n. OF. fplegerie 
(12th c. in Godef.) ; thence med.L. piegerta.] 

1706 Puts, Pledgery or Pleggery, Suretiship, an Under- 
taking, or Answering for. 1778 in Asit. 

Pledget (pledzét). Forms: 6 plagette, 
pleggat, 7 plageat, (plegant, -ent, pleagant, 
-eant), 7-8 plaget, pleget, 7-9 pledgit, 7- pled- 
get. [Known from 16th c.: origin and carly 


history obscure. 

The divergent spellings in 16-17th c. leave tncertain 
the original form, and even the sound of the g, and the 
nature of the ending (in which -efée, -e¢ suggest a Romanic 
diminutive), On the supposition that the g was hard, the 
derivation has been eae in sdug, and in MDu. slagee, 
plagghe patch of cloth, rag, wrapper, covering, Du. slagge 
aes tan-cake, MLG. and LG. flagge tangled or matted 
mass, turf, patch, rag. Others have thought of a diminutive 
from L.. and Romanic péiga wound, F. pla‘e, or a deriv. 
from Puractt vw: cf. Prov. precha'ne plage to bandage a 
wound. Lut all these suggestions present difficulties.] 

A small compress or flattencd mass of lint or 


other soft absorbent inaterial (often steeped in some 
medicament), for applying over a wound, sore, ete.; 


see also quot. 1892. 

e1s40 Pract. Cyrurgyons Aj, Stupes, or plagettes made of 
lynte, Cotten or other lyke stuped or dypped in hote Oyles. 
1575 Tursery. Falcourie 258 Spread of this vpon a pleggat 
of linnen cloth. 1612 Woopane Sure. Jfate Wks. (1653) 92 
With plegents of lint drie fil up the orifice. 1613 MarkHaM 
fing, House, mm i, (1668) 35 ‘Take Unguentun: Aurum, 
and lay it upon a pleagant of lint. 1636 Super. & Marxn. 
Country Farme 48 Apply it vnto the teates vpon plagents 
as hot as may be endured. 1643 J. Steer tr. Lap. Chyrurg. 
vi. 20 It may he spread on little pleggets and applyed. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Lupr. (1757) UW. 240 Spread upon 
Pieces of Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint. 1741 
Compt. Fan, Piece ti. 88 To be apply’d..with Plagets and 
other Helps. 1812 J. J. [enry Camp. agst. Quebec 75 He 
drew a pledget of linnen quite through the wound. 1892 
Photogr, Ann. 1. 49 Be sure to go over the face of the 
plate with a wet pledget of cotton wool. 

Plee, Pleen, obs. ff. PLay, PrEA, PLy, PLain v, 

Pleeser, pleezer, obs. and dial, ff, Pheascne. 

Pleet, -e, obs. ff. PLEA, Prean z, 

Pleg, plege, plegg(e, obs. ff. PLEDGE, 

Plegant, -ent, -et, obs. ff. PLEDGET. 

+Ple-gnic, a. (sd.) Obs. rare. [app. arbitrarily 
f. Gr. Ayn blow, stroke + -1c.] Acting by a blow 
or stroke, as a hammer ; also as 54,: see qnots. 

1612 Sturtevant Mefadtica 37 Plegnicks..performe their 
opperation and effect, by their dexterons and _artificiall 
ioynt-mooning... There is a great vse of the Plegnick instru- 
ments for the making of Eumechanick and reformed Milnes 
and Bellowses. 1664 J. Witson Projectors 011. 36 From the 
Pestle and Mortar [came] all sort of Mills, whether Hori- 
zontal, or Plegnick ; Horse, Hand,Wind, Water, or otherwise, 


Plegometer (pl/ge'mita:). rare. [f. Gr. 
nAnyy stroke + -(0)METER.] a. An instrument for 
measuring and recording the force of blows. b. 
= PLEXIMETER. 

3839 Urs Dict. Arts 535 ‘The balls were fired against 
Austen's recoiling target, a very delicate plegometer, 1857 
Deneutson Dict. Med, Plegometer, pleximeter. 

Plei, pleie, obs. forms of PLay, PLEA. 

Pleiad (ploiid). 7% Pleiads; more com- 
monly in Lat. and Gr. form Pleiades (plei‘adiz); 
also 4 Pliades, 5 Plyades. [a. L. /%éas, Pljas, 
Plias, pl. Pleiades etc., a. Gr. WaAeds, pl. -ades, 
Ton. HAnds: sce -aD; so F. Piade, pl. Piéades.] 

Astron, In fl, A close group or cluster of small 
stars in the constellation Taurus, commonly spoken 
of as seven, though only six are visible to the 
average naked eye. (Good eyes on a clear night 
can make ont about nine, while the telescope shows 


a great number.) ; 

According to Greek Mythology, the Pleiades were the 
seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione, the eldest of whom, 
Electra, was ‘the lost Pleiad’, and not represented by a 
star. The seven names, with those of the parents, have 
since Ricciolo (166s) becn individually applied to the nine 
brightest stars; of these Alcyone is of the third magnitude, 
Electra and Atlas of the fourth, Merope, Maia, and Taygete 
of the fifth, Pleione, Celeno, and Asterope, between thesixth 
and the seventh. Some think that the name was actually 
derived from Act to sail, because the season of navigation 
began with their heliacal rising. 

1388 Wycur Yob xxxviil 31 Whether thou schalt mowe 
ioyne togidere schynynge sterris Pliades [rvarg. that is, the 
seuen sterris ; 1382 The shynende seue sterres]. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 162 The goynge downe of the seven starres cauled 
Vergiliae or Pleiades, 1560 Biate (Genev.) Fob xxxviii 31 
Canst thou restraine the sweete influences of y® Pleiades? 
or loose the bands of Orion? 1667 Mitton /. £. vit. 374 
The gray Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, Shed- 


PLEIO-. 


ding sweet influence. 1788 Gipson Deci. & F. xiii. IV. 
#3 The fable of Electra the seventh of the Pleiads. 1817 

YRON ie xiv, Whose course and home we knew not, 
nor shall know, Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below, 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hatli g Many a night I saw the 
Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, Glitter like a swarm 
of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 1868 Lockyer Astron. 
§ 71 The Pleiades... The six or seven stars visible to the naked 
eye become 60 or 70 when viewed in the telescope. 

b. fg. (sing.) A brilliant cluster or group of 
persons or things, especially of seven, as the group 
of poets of the French Renaissance, called in French 
La Pléade, and including Ronsard and Dn Bellay. 

1842-56 De Quincey Conjéss. (1862) 54 Donne, Chilling- 
worth, Sir T. Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, 
Barrow, form a Alefad, a constellation of seven stars, such as 
no literature can match. 1838-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. UW. u. 
i. § 5. § Dorat..was also one of the celebrated pleiad of 
French poets. 1882 #/ustr. Lond. News 7 Oct. 371 Noriac 
was one of the brilliant pleiad of writers who formed the 
staff of the original weekly Figaro. 

Pleid, obs. f. Puaip, Preap. Pleide, obs. pa.t. 
of Prav v. Pleight, obs. f. Prart. 

Pleign(e, plein(e, pleinly, obs. ff. PLAIN, -Ly. 

Plein-air (also plain-air), from the Fr. phrase 
cx plein air (anpleingr) ‘in the open air’ (lit. 
‘in full air’): used attrib. to denominate certain 
impressionist schools and styles of painting, which 
originated in France about 1870, and aimed at the 
representation of effects of atmosphere and light 
that cannot be observed in the studio. 

1894 Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 444/2 Mysticism has misled 
M. Rochegrosse into a plein-air prohlem, in which the 
meaning of his ‘Chevalier aux Fleurs ‘is less puzzling than 
his ignoring of all values. 1898 Dazly News 15 Feb. 8/5 
Another of the plnin-air painters of this show, z Le 
Béséorre in Lucyel. Brit. XXXII. 443/1 The ‘ pletn-air‘, 
or open-air, school. . aa 

Plein-airist, a painter of the ‘ plein-air’ school. 

1893 Sketch 6 Sept. 321/1 Adinirers may... get a glimpse of 
the great pleinairist as he passes. 1900 Adin. Nev. July 193 
‘The English plein-airists are too well known to need special 


mention. 

Pleiner, obs. f. Pruxar. Pleing(ije, -3ie, 
obs. ff, Prain v. Pleintith, obs. Sc. f. Puenty. 

Pleio-, plio- (plaije), pleo- (plije), combining 
forms of Gr. wAeiwy (poet. mAéov), Actor, more, 
compar. of modus, -¥, much; see Poty-. /%io-, 
which follows Latin spelling, is chiefly used in 
generic names and their derivatives, as //tosatrus, 
fliosaurian. 

|| Pleiochasium (-kz:zidm) od. (mod.1., 
irreg. f. Gr. xdous separation, after DicHasiuy], 
a cymose inflorescence having three or more lateral 
axes, a inultiparous cyme. || Pleiomastia (-mastia), 
pleo-, nai, [mod.L., f. Gr. paords breast, 
mamma], the condilion of having more than one 
nipple upon themamma. || Pleiomazia (-mé!-zia), 
pleo-, Anai, [mod.L., f. Gr. pads, dial. var. of 
pagrés: see above], the condition of having more 
than the normal numberofmamme. Pleiomerous 
(plaig'méras) a. Bot. [Gr. pépos part], having (as 
a floral whorl) more than the normal number of 
parts; so Pleio‘mery, pleiomerous condition. 
Pleiophylious (-fi'las) a, Bot. [Gr. pvddor leaf]. 
Plei‘ophylly: sec quots. Pleiosporous (ploi,g‘- 
sporas, ploijespderres) a. Bot. [Gr. andpos seed], 


| having more than the usual number of spores. 


Plei‘otaxy (-teksi) Hot (Gr. régis arrangement: 
cf. phy/lotaxy], the condition of having more than 
the usual number of floral whorls, as in ‘double’ 
flowers. Pleiothalamons (-p‘limas) a. Sol. 
[Gr. @d¢Aapos chamber], having more than the 
ustial number of chambers or receptacles. {| Plelo- 
trachea (-lrak#i) Bot, [mod.L.: see Tracuea], 
a vessel containing a spiral band composed of a 


number of fibres. See also words in PuEo-, Pxio-. 
1850 J. Biaxett Dis. Breast 206 *Pleiomastia.. There are 
examples. .of the existence ofsupernumerary nipples... They 
may te situated near together, and possess an areola in 
common, or they may be separated and encircled by an 
areola distinctly defined. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1850 
J. Birkett Dis. Breast 23 *Pleiomazia. signifies numerical 
excess heyond the usual complement of the mammz. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Pleomazia, 1898 tr. Strasburger's Bot. a. 
ii. 453 The origin of a *pleiomerous whorl from one con- 
sisting of fewer members is equally well shown in the flowers 
of Tilia. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pletomery, .. due either to 
the branching of one member at an early stage or to an 
original development of two members in place of one. 1898 
tr. Strasburger's Bot. i. ii, 453 Multiplication of the 
members of a whorl (pleiomery) occurs most often in the 
andreecium. 1832 Linoey Zutrod. Bot, 1. ii. 46 By some 
writers nodi, upon which buds are obviously formed, are 
called compound, or artiphyllous; and those in which no 
apparent buds are discoverable, are named simple, or *pleio- 
ahyliowss 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Pleig ons ae 
to a plant which bears a great number of leaves without a 
branch at the axilla, as the Linus, Adies, and Taxus: 
pleiophyllous. 31895 Syd. Soc, Lex., *Pleiophylly, a condi- 
tion of abnormal increase in the number of leaves growing 
from a certain point, or in the number of leaflets of a plant. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Pleiosporous. /éfd., *Pleiotaxy. 1895 
in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1890 Cent. Dict. *Pleiothalamous. 
1876 Barrour in Excycl, Brit. IV. 86/1 The spiral in such 
cases is called compound, aud the vessels *plerotrachee. 


r 
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PLEIOMORPHY. 


Pleiocene, Pleiohippus: sce PLio-. 

Pleiomorphy (ploiémgifi). [f Pixto- + 
Gr. poppy form + -1a, -y.) (See also PLEO-.) 
In fot. a. The occurrence of more than one 
distinct stage or form in the life-cycle of a species, 
asin certain heteroecions fungi, which pass through 
two or three stages. b. The state of a flower 
which is usually irregular, bnt becomes regular by 
the multiplication of its irregular elements, so as to 
forma whorl; = PeLorra. Hence Pleiomo‘rphic 
a., exhibiting or characterized by pleiomorphy; 
Pleiomo'rphism = pleiomorphy (sense a). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pleise, obs. f. Pratcr, PLease. Pleisand, 
obs, f. PLeasant. Pleisour, -ssour, -sure, 
Pleiss, obs, ff. PLEASURE, PLEASE. 

Pleistocene (ploisstésm), a. (sb.) Geol. [f. 
Gr. wAefaros most (snperl. of woAvs much) + «a1vds 
new, recent.] Epithet applied at first to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary forma- 
lion (as containing the greatest number of fossils 
of still existing species), also called Newer Pliocene; 
afterwards to the older division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary, also called Post-Pliocene, Also 
applied to the animals, ctc., of either of these 
periods. Also ¢//7ft, as 56, = pleistocene division 


or formation. 
1839 Lyett in Jag. Mat. Llist. New Ser. 111. 323 In the 


Appendix to the French translation of iny ‘Elements of | 


Geology’, I have proposed, for the sake of hrevity, to substi- 
tute the term Pletocene for Older Pleiocene, and Pleistocene 
for Newer Pletocene. 1854 Brewster More Worlds iii. 46 
The superficial deposits, or Pleistocene group, viz. all dilu- 
vial and alluvial deposits of gravel and aoe materials. 1861 
Geter £. Forbes ix. 256 He states..that even the pleisto- 
cene, which is a subdivision of the pliocene, needs to be 
partitioned into a newer and older series. 
Gt. Ice Age xxx. 423 The pleistocene hippopotanins. 1874 
Lyett Eves. Geol, x. 123 In former editions of this work 
I divided the Pust-tertiary deposits into Recent and Post- 
ea but this latter term has many inconveniences. .. 

have, therefore, determined for the future to adopt the 
name of ‘ Pleistocene’, proposed by me in 1839 as a synonym 
for Newer Pliocene, but which, having been used by the 
late Edward Forbes as the equivalent of Post-pliocene, has 
now passed into general use with that signification, 

Pleistodox (plairsiddgks), a. xonce-wi. [f. Gr. 
mAcistos most + défa opinion, after orthodox.] 
Holding the opinion of the majority. 

1814 Coceripce Lett. to ¥. P. Estéin (1884) 109 His proper 
language as an orthodox, or (if 1 might coin a more modest 
expression), a pleistodox..man, 

Pleistoseist (ploisstdssist). [f. Gr. mAetor-os 
most + gecords shaken, georjs earth-shaker, frony 
aecopds shock, earthquake] (See quot.) 

1886 Mitne Earthguakes i, 10 The isoseismic area in 
which the greatest disturbance has taken place is called the 
*meizoseismic area’. Seebach calls the lines enclosing this 
area ‘pleistoscists’, 

Pleit, -e, obs. ff. Prait, Prats s4,, PLEAD, 

Plek, pleke, obs. forms of PLEcK. 

+ Plemmi-rrulate, a. Os. rare-'. [ad. It. 
plemmirulato ppl. adj., peth. f, Gr. wAnupupeiy 
to rise like a flood-tide, overflow.] ? Overflowing. 

1sgz R. D. A ypnerotomachia §1b, An edging of Orient 
Pearle..euer pressing hir plemmirrulate trammiels of hayre 
Lplenemnyrulat? supprintena). 


Plemyra'meter. [f. Gr. aAquvpa = mAqu- 
pups flood-tide + -METER.J An instrament for 
measuring variations of the level of water; sfec. 
that devised by Prof. Forel of Lausanne for measur- 
ing those of the Lake of Geneva. 


1898 G. H. Daawin Tides ii. 22 Having studied seiches 
with a plemyrameter for some time, Forel used another 


form of apparatus. 

+ Plenal, a. 04s. rare. [ad. med.L. plénal-is, 
£1. p/ét-es full: see -au.] Full, complete, plenary. 

1624 R. Davenroat City Night-cap i, (1661) 32 Upon 
the plenal and approv’d report Of your integrity and up- 
right dealing. 1648 Eart of WesTMorELAND Ofia Sacra 
(1879) 77 By which plenall satisfaction, The Vials of his 
Fathers wrath were stopt. 

Hence +Plenally adv., fully; + Ple-nalty, 
fullness. 

1631 Hevwoop and Pt. Fair Maid of West Ep. Ded., 
Yours plenally devoted, Thomas Heywood. 1636 — Loves 
Afistris Addr. to Rdr., Better pleased, or more plenally 
satisfied, 1660 Buanry Kép$. Auipor (1661) 30 The Supream 
Jewell of the Crown, their Plenitudinem Potestatis, the 
plenalty of their power. 

+ Ple‘nar, plener, a. Ods. (or arch.) Forms: 
3-6 plener, (4-5 -ere, 5 -air, -or, 5-6-are, -yer, 
7 -cere), 4-6 (9) plenar. (Also 4 pleiner, 4-5 
pleyner, Sc. planer, 5 planar, 6 playner.) 
[ME. a. AF. plener = OF, plenter (Roland), 
plener, planier etc., mod.F. plénier:—late L. 
pléndr-is (med.L. in Du Cange) complete, f. L. 
plénus full; see -anl, So also Pr. plen(z)er, Sp. 
“enero.) 

1. Of an assembly: Composed or consisting of 
the full number of members; = PLENARY 2; of the 
place of assembly: Filled, full; of the members: 
Fully assembled, in full assembly. 


18973 J. Geikiz 
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PLENIPOTENT. 


e12g0 Eduund Conf. 445 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 444 Pe ' voke a plenary Court of his nobles. 1885 Daily Chrou. 


chapitle at salesburi i-bolde was plener; Alle pe chanouns 
of be ordre pudere come fer and ner. 1330 R, Bauuxnxe 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 111721 When Arthures court was plener, 
& alle were comen, fer and ner. 1377 Lana. P. Pe. 2B, x1. 
108 And whan pe peple was plenere comen be porter vn- 
pynned pe gate. 1467-8 Aodls of Parlt. V. 623/ft Be cause 
they were then present more plener in nombre.  ¢ 1475 
Partenay 2751 ‘thys fest plener And ryght delectable. 

2. Complete, entire, perfect; = PLENARY 
FuLn a. 7. 

13.. Cursor AJ, 26164 He bat pouste hasal plener. ¢ 1385 
Cnaccrer L.G. IV. 1603 FHipsiph & Jfedea, [He] coude of 
joue al the craft & art pleyner. c1go0o Beryx 787 Con- 
stantynys sone, & of plener age, Was Iemperour I-chose. 
1430-40 Lync. Bochas vu. ii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 344/2 Di 
Angustus plener [ed 1554 plenair] commyssioun. ¢ 1440 
York Myst, xx.127 And ponre haue playnere & playne to 
say. 1636 Act 28 flex. VIFF, 6.7 $9 Full and plenar 
power and auctoritie. 1614 W. Browne Steph. Pipe 1 
Svijb, To her words credence he gaue pleneere (ree 
cheere]. 1839 Batey Fests xx. (1854) 333 The spirit takes 
the plenar vows of truth, ne 

Plenargyrite (plinaudgirsit). Afi. [mod. 
(F. v. Sandberger 1882) f. L. f/@n-us + Gr. dpyup- 
os silver + -1TE1; cf. Miarcyrive.)] A sulphide of 
silver and bismuth fonnd near Schapbach in Baden ; 
said to contain more silver than wlargyrite, 

Plenarily (plfnarili), adv. [f. Pranary a+ 
-L¥ 2.) Ina plenary manner; completely, fully. 

1596 (see PLeNnaniy 2, quot. rg7o). 1615 Sir E. Hony 
Curry-combe iii, 125 Neither do we fully and plenarily 
receine the benefit and effect thereof. 1667 Watrrnovse 
Fire Lond. 23 With more charge, more difficulty, less con- 
stantly, less plenarily. 1883 J/anch. /xau. 7 Nov. §/3 The 
priest employed. .may not be plenarily inspired. 

Plenariness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

ne Baitey vol. 11, Plenariness,.. fulness. 

+ Plenarly, -erly, ad. Ods. 
PLENER + -LY %.] 

1. In full assembly, in full nuinber. 

e1290 Beket 1302 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 149 Po be chapitle 
plenere was, pudere be king sende to be Abbotus alle 
plenercliche. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 21 Nought only upon 
ten ne twelve Bot plenerliche upon ous alle. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron, vil. 485 In the whiche counsayll it was plenerly 
determyned that the kynge myght nat gyue ouer the sayd 
souerayntie without great peryll of his soule. 

2. Fully, completely, entirely, perfeetly. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 11712 He solde hys gode 
plenerlye. 1325 Chron. /ng. 734 (Ritson) So hy dude 
treweliche Thre yer plenerelyche. c1qoo MAunpev. (1839) 
v. 42 Of his ryalle estate & of his myghte I schalle speke 
more plenerly, whan 1 schalle speke of the lond & of 
the contree as ¥nde. 1523 Sketton Gari, Lanred 6 Whan 
Lucina plenarly did shyne. 1570 Foxe A. & Jf. (ed. 2) 
1346/2 To assoyle them plenarely [so edd. 1576-83 ; edt. 1596 
plenarilic] from all their sinnes. 

Plenarty (plinaiti). Also 5-erte, 7-8 -artie. 
[Late ME. a. AF. Alenerte, OF. plenterete fall- 
ness, abundance, f. plenier, flener complete; see 
PLENAR and -Ty.] 

l. Ecc}. Law. Of a benefice: The state of being 


full or occupied. Opp. to Vacancy. 

1425 Rolls of Parit. IN. 291/1 Hit be lefull to his Patron 
to make newe Presentation not withstondyng the plenerte of 
hyme be vi moneths. a x6z5 Sir H. Fixcn Lav (1636) 197 
But against the King plenartie is accounted from the time 
of induetion,and not before. 1791 Blackstone's Conrm. (ed. 11) 
IU, xvi. 243 When the clerk was once instituted (except in 
the case of the king, where he must be inducted) the churck 
became absolutely full: so the usurper hy such plenarty, 
arising from his own presentation, became in fact seised of 
the advowson. 1889 Dudlin Rev. Oct. 324 The Archbishop 
..sent one of his clerks to govern the vacant see and receive 
all the fees which during the plenarty had been paid to the 
clerks of the bishop deceased. 

+2. Completeness, fullness. Ods. rare. 

1660 WatEanouse Arms & slrm. 27 All ages and people 
by a plenarty of consent, 1920 WELTON Suffer. Sou of God 
1. v, 88 In the Body of Christ .. dwells the whole Plenarty 
and Fulness of the Godhead. 

Plenary (plinari), a. (sb.) Also 6 -ari, 6-7 
-arie, 7 -iary. (ad. late L. A/énd@ri-s complete 
(plenarium, consilium, ath c. in Augustine £/. 
xiii), f, p/ére-2es > see PLENAR and -ary 4.) 

1, Complete, entire, perfect, not deficient in any 
element or respect; = Friu a. 7; absolute, un- 
qualified: as plenary indulgence, power, remission, 
Plenary inspiration: see INSPIRATION. 

1517 Torkincton Pélgr. (1884) 31 And ther ys Plenarie 
Remission. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. Vili, c. 12 § 1 One supreme 
head and kynge .. institute and furnisshed .. with plenari, 
whole, and entier power. 1630 Paynne Anti-Armin. 94, 
I shall adde the concurrent, plenary, and copious attestation 
of Mr. William Tyndall. 1652 Earn Mona. tr. Bentiveglio's 
fist. Relat. 161 Hee assured him..of a plenary pardon for 
all that was past. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Ruldg. 
1883) 245 The Pope might be supplicated .. for a plenary 
indulgence. 1877 Faovpe Short Stud, (1883) IV. v. 53 
A legate..sent with plenary powers to hear the cause. 

2. Ofan assembly, etc.: Composed ofall the mem- 
bers; fully constituted, fully attended: =PLENAR 1. 

1532 Festival! 191b, In eche quarter of the yere ones, 
whan the people is moost plenary in holy chyrche. 1614 T, 
Apams in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. ii. 12 Lord grant. .that 
we may come to the plenary wedding supper hereafter, 
1646 Br. Maxwett Burd. /ssach. 48 The next plenarie 
Generall Assembly may derogare, abrogare, obrogare, Kc. 
1662 Gunninc Lent Fast 62 Those things .. are retained .. 
from plenary, (i.e. general) councils 1855 Mirman Lat. 
Chr. 1x. v. (1864} V. 290 ‘The King sullenly consented to con- 


1, 


[f. PLENAR, 


|; pretended to. 


| 


| Was arrogating plenipotency to themselves, 


12 Sept. 5/4 Both the sittings were plenary, that is, consisted 
of the members of all the sections and subsections. 1894 
Daily News 27 June 5/6 A caucus or plenary meeting of the 
Vdemocratic groups of the Senate and the Chamber was held. 

3. Possessing full powers or authority. rare. 

1861 Sal. fev. 30 Nov. §47 International law would bea 
nullity if every cammander of a man-of-war were to con. 
stitute himself in the first instance a plenary judge, and con- 
demn as contraband whatever he might like to seize on. 

4. Law, See quot. 1848. 

1726 Aviirre /arergon 132 The Cause is hereby made a 
Plenary Cause, and aught to be deterniin'd Plenarily, 1848 
Wuarton Law Lev, Plenary, full, complete; an ordinary 
proceeding through allits gradations ; opposed to susenrary, 

B. elipi. as sh. = Vlenary indulgence. rare. 

3826 Sourey Tévd. ect, Anugl. 406 A plenary may be 
gained every first Sunday of the month for confessing and 
communicating. 

? The sense ‘Decisive procedure’, given by Johnson, and 
copied in later Dicts., is without foundation, “In the quot. 
which J. cites from Ayliffe Parergan zor ‘ Institution with- 
out induction does not make a plenary against the king, 
where he has a title to present’, AZexary is a misprint for 
plenarty, which Ayliffe bas in the correct spelling on the 
same page and elsewhere; cf quot. 1791 in PLENARTY 3, 

Plencher, plensher, var. ’Lancuer sé.! 

Plene (plin), a. rave. [ad.1.. p/enus full. Cf. 
Pian a.4, of which Aleve was a common form in 


15-17th c.] Complete. 
1882-3 Schaf’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11.1430 Rules were 
laid down conecerning..the plene and defective writings. 
Plene, plenje, plenye, obs. ff. Phaix @. 
Plener, -e, -ly: see PLENAR, -LY. 
Plenicorn (plfnikgin, pleni-), sd.ande. [f. L. 
plénus full + cornu horn.] a. 56. A qnadruped 
having solid homs; formerly, (in f/.) name of 
a division of ruminants. b. adj, Having solid 


horns. 

1842 Brannk Det. Sef. ele, Plexicorus, the name of a 
tribe of Ruminants, including those which have horns come 
posed of an uniform solid asscous substance as the antlers 
of deer. 

Pleniloquence (pl/iilokwens). xave!. [6 L. 
flen-us full + loguentia talking.J}  Vullness of 
talk, excessive speaking. 

1838 Emerson in Corr. Cardyle & &. (1883) Lo xxvi. 174 
Though I hate American pleniloquence I cannot easily say 
no to young men who bid me speak also. 

Plenilune (plfuili#n, pleni-). Chiefly Aoed. 
fad. L. pléurlinium: see below, Cf. It. Alent- 
/unio.) a. Thetime of fullmoon. b. A full moon, 

1432-50 tr. /Figden (Rolls) V1. 103 Unto the tru knowlege 
of the kepynge of Ester thre thynges ar to be attendide, .. 
the equinoccialle of ver, the perfite plenilune or fullenesse of 
the moone, and Sonneday. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Nez. 
v. iii, Whose glory, like a lasting plenilune, Seems ignorant 
of what it is to wane. ¢ 1600 7 tien Ww. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 61 
Look to thy braines, least in the plenilune Thou waxe more 
madde. 1878 Swixnsurxe Poems & Ball, Wis. Spring, 
Large nightfall and imperial plenilune. 

llence Pleniluvnal, Plenllu‘nar, Plenilu‘nary 
adjs., belonging to or resembling the full moon. 

1882 E. FitzGeracp Leéz, (1889) 1. 486, 1 shall try and pay 
you my *plenilunal due. 1767 A. Camppece Lexiph. (1774) 
25 A ruddy *plenilunar resplendent countenance. 1845 Dr 
Quincey Coleridge §& Opitan-eating Wks. 1859 X11. 92 The 
wrath of Andrew, previously in a crescent state, actually 
dilated to a plenilunar orb, 1646 Six T. Browne send. Ep. 
Iv. xili, 228 If we adde the two Afgyptian daies in every 
moncth, the interlunary and *plicnilunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne and Moon. A 

{| Plenilwnium, O¢s. [L. plénidintum full 
moon, prop. adj. of the full moon (se. Zeapus time), 
f, Alenus full + Zia moon.) =PLENILUNE. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Warts’ Surg. ut. xxti. 287 Piony root .. 
must be digged in Aprill,..at a plenilunium before the rising 
of the Sun, 1686 Goan Cefest. Bodies i. xviii. 116 The New 
DP brings more such Days than the Plenilunium, b 

Plenipo (ple‘nipe), sé. Colloquial shortening 
of PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

¢1687 Dayoen Let. to Etherege 12 And both to wives and 
husbands show The vigonr of a plenipo. 1713 STRELE 
Euglishm, No. 36.230 His Envoys and Plenipoes come over 
publickly. 1823 Byron Yuan vi. xcv, Without the aid of 
prince or plenipo. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Breakf-2, 
xi, l would, perhaps, be Plenipo,—But only near St. James, 

Ilence Ple-nipo v. /uér., to act as plenipotentiary. 

1890 Saran J. Duncan Soc. Departure (1891) 120 A certain 
foreign minister who returned from special plenipoing. 

Plenipotence (plinispéténs). rare, [f. as 
next + -ENCE.] Full power or authority. 

1649 Mitton £ikon. vi, A whole parliament,..endued with 
the plenipotence of a free nation, to make laws, not to be 
denied laws. 1761-2 Hume flist, Eng. (1806) U1. xlviii. 743 
Such a plenipotence as none of their ancestors .. had ever 
1884 Manch, Exant. 22 Mart. 5/1 What 
pienipotence we fancied ourselves to possess, 

Plenipotency. rare. ([f. L. type *plénz- 
potentia (prob. in med. or mod.L.), f. plénipotens : 
see next and -ency; cf. Potency.) The quality 
of being plenipotent ; full authority. 

1624 Brief Inform, Affairs Palatinate 52 His Maiestie 
-. cansed a plenipotency or full power to be dispatched by 
his said Em dour. 1755 Carte Ast. Eng. 1V. 87 This 


Plenipotent (pl/ni-potént), a. (s6.) rare. [ad. 
late L. plentpotens, -poteni-em “ee ¢500),f. L. 
plen-us fall + fotens Porext.] Invested with or 
possessing full power or authority. 


PLENIPOTENTIAL. 


1658 J. Rosixsox £udoxva i. 18 A company of faithful.. 1 42 Thow plenest paradise, and thow heriet hell, 


may, with a plenipotent Octroy or Concession, claim privi- 
ledge. 1667 Mutton PZ. x. 405 My Substitutes I send ye, 
and Create Plenipotent on Earth, of matchless might Issuing 
from mee. 1795 Soutnry Let. to G. C. Bedford 22 Aug. 
And now will yon permit me.. to be corrector plenipotent? 
> §1. 284 Convinced that they 
have God's ae commission, 

b. as sé. A person possessing full authority ; 
a plenipotentiary. 

1818 Mitman Sanor 93 Before the assemblage proud 
Speaks frank and bold that gray Plenipotent. 

Ple:nipote’ntial, ¢. varc. [f. as Puent- 
POTENCY +-AL: cf. potential] Of or belonging to 
a plenipotentiary ; possessed of full authority. 

1663-4 Marvett Corr, Wks, (Grosart) Il, 140, 1 having 2 
plenipotential Letter from his Royal majesty. 1829 Sovriey 
Sir 7. Afore 11. 349 “Whe chosen and plenipotential com- 
mittee of literature. 1894 Q. Rev. Apr. 479 They had no 
plenipotential powers. 

llence + Flenipotentia‘lity, the quality of being 
plenipotential or plenipotentiary. 

¥6so BD. Discollimininm 45 All the variations, interpreta- 
tions, reservations, ..evasions, possessions, plenipotentialities 
and fedifractions, that 1,.can devise or possibly imagine. 

Plenipotentiary plenipote'nfari), a. and sé. 
[ad. med. and law L. pléntpotentiarius, f *pdini- 
potentia: see PLENIPOTENCY and -ary}. So F, 
(lénipotentiaire sb. and adj. (Balzac a 1634).] 

A. adj. Invested with full power, esp. as the 
deputy, representative, or envoy of a sovereign 
tuler; exercising absolute power or anthority. 

Olten, after French usage, placed after its sh.,as amlassa- 
dor, envoy, minister plenipotentiary. 

61645 Hower Let?.(1650) II. xliv. 58, t hear the peace twix't 
Spain and Holland is absolutely concluded by the plenipo- 
tentiary Ministers at Munster. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5144 6 
Thomas Farl of Strafford,..One of Her Majesty's Ambassa- 
dors-Plenipotentiary at the Congress at Utretch, 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog, 1. 332 One of the ministers plenipo- 
lentiary of the United States. 1844 H, H. Wirson Brit. 
Jndia 1,223 He was. nominated his Majesty's envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. 

b. Ofor belonging toa plenipotentiary sce B.) ; 
absolute, full, unlimited. 

1648 Iamilton Papers (Camden) 199 Giveing Sir Tho. 
Fairfax a plenipotentiary comission of the Militia to raise 
what number and secure and impres on what persons he 
pleased. 1663 Cowtny Ierses § Ass., Ode Restauration i, 
Nor whilst around the Continent, Plenipotentiary beams ye 
sent. 1793 JeErerson H'rit, (1830) LV. 479 It was given 
in as plenipotentiary a form as held by any sovereign. 1880 
Trottope Duke's Children V1. ti. 19 A liberal party, with 
pleniporentiary power, must go on..to the logical conclusion 
of its arguments. . aes, 

B. sé. A person invested with full, unlimited, or 
discretionary powers or authority, ¢s/. in regard to 
a particnlar transaction, as the conclusion of a 
peace or treaty; an envoy or ambassador deputed 
by his sovereign to act at his own discretion. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., # Uenipotentiaries, ambassadors .. 
from their King. .sent, to treat and conclude with an enemy 
or other person upon all or such points as are contained in 
their Commisssion, etc. 1668 Temece Let, to Ld. Arlington 
Wks. 1731 11. 94, 1 know not why the Character of Plenipo- 
tentiary may not agree with that of Envoy Extraordinary 
on all Hands. 1715 Burnet Ovon Tine (1766) 1. 17 
‘The States General. act only as Plenipotentiaries of the 
several provinces, 1877 Freeman orm. Coag. (ed. ?. ie 
App. 643 A document .. which .. gives... the names of the 
plenipotentiaries on hoth sides. 

b. transf. and fig. 

arzit Ken Ston Poet. Wks. 172t IV. 328 To chuse some 
fit Plenipotentiary: Of sacred Hymn I strait made choice. 
1850 Ronextson Ser. Ser. tt ve 71 Not as a plenipo- 
tentiary supernaturally gifted to convey a mysterious benefit. 

Ilence + Plenipotentia rian, a plenipotentiary; 
Plenipotentiarily adv., in a plenipotentiary 
manner; Plenipote'ntiarize v. intr., to act asa 
plenipotentiary ; Plenipote-ntiaryship, the office 


of a plenipotentiary. 


1654 tr. Martini's Cong. China 48 When the Emperour » 


had perused the Treatie, he presently found his *Plenipo- 
tentiarian had sold him. 1649 Bounds Publ, Obed, 3 Per- 
sons *plenipotentiarily deputed to conclude for the publ 
good of the people,., sit at Westminster, 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XX1\V.737 The other continued to ce ee 
till he. forced his government to dismiss him in disgrace. 
1800 Sovrney Let. fo Coleridge 1 Apr., Should you in 
Bristol, of conrse the *plenipotentiaryship is vested in you. 

+Pleni-power. Obs. rare. [f. L. péénus full 
+ Power: proh. rendering a foreign expression, 
e.g. L. plénipotentia, F. plein pouvoir, Ger. 
vollmacht.) Full power or authority. 

1700 Rycaut /Jist, Turks U1. 562/2 That the Proclama- 


tion being made in both the Emperors Names, no Passports | 


should be delivered, either from the Germans to the Turks, 


or from the Turks to the Germans; but that a Pleni-power | 


should be given to the Mediators to grant Passports. 

Plenish (plenif), v. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5 
plenys(s, plennes,6 planish, -eis, -es, plenisch, 
-ishe, -iss, 6-7 plenniss, 6- plenish. [ad. OF. 
pleniss-, \engthened stem of plentr (Langtoft 
¢ 1300) to fill, f, stern plen- :—L, plenus full.] 

1. trans. To fill up, furnish, supply, stock; to 
replenish. Orig. Se. and worth. dial. ; also general 
Eng. in roth ec. 


¢1470 Henry Iadlace vn. 1024 Thai .. Plenyst the toune 
agayne with Scottis blud. 1513 Dovetas Aineis w. Prok 


ique + 


992 


1528 
Lynpesay Drewe 682 This part of Asia, Weill planesit with 
Cieteis, towris, and townis. ¢1560 A. Scott Moems (S.7.5.) 
xxvi. 9 3it thay ar planeist and repleit Of falset and dissait 
thair sell. us Exaniner 756/2 ‘Vhe doctor .. drew the 
tureen near to his plate, which he plenished and replenished. 
1844 Steruens BA Farm 11. 178 On the return of the 
horses to the stable. .tbey find their mangers plenished with 
corn, 1854 S. Dosett alder xxiii. 107 So comes Morn, 
Plenishes all things, and completes the world. 

b. sfec. To furnish (a honse, a farm, ete.). 


Se. and sorth. dial, 

@ 1678 Lixorsav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (8. T.5.) be rze 
The landis was so waistit.. that na thing was plenischit 
wotill Edinburgh. 1663 Sir G. Mackanziz Xeligious Stoic 
sii, (1683) 111 lie had plenished his honseabundantly. 1680 
in A. Laing J. fadores Abbey xx. (1876) 252 Resolves to plenish 
sroom. %@1700 in P. Walker Remark, Passages (1727) 16 
(Jam., I told you to take no more rooms at Martinmas, than 
ye will plenish at Whitsunday. 1822 Scott /.et. fo D. Ferry 
10 Nov. in Lockhart, Your kind and unremitting exertions. . 
will soon plenish the drawing room, 1825 Brockett .V. C. 
Gloss., Plenish or Plennish, to furnish a honse. 

+2. abso’. or tutr. To spread abroad; to fill 


a vacant space. Se. Obs. 

1457 Se. Acts Fas. 77 (1814) 1. 51/2 That na man mak 
gardis nor heggis of dry staikis .. nor 3it of na hewyn wode 
bot allanerly of lyffand wode pe quhilk may grow & plenyss. 
1535 STEWART Crow, Scot. 11. 87 He rode ..Withoutin stop 
ay on to Tynismouth, And planeist had that tyme ouir 
all that place. 

llence Plenished f//. a., furnished, stocked. 

1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. \V. 92 Laying of grite 
plennist boundis waist, 1856 Merivate Row. nip. V. 
alii, 56 Behind so well-plenished an equipage. 

Ple-nishing, 24/55. Chiefly Se. 
a + INGLY 

1. The action of filling up or furnishing. 

1477 Charter Fas. f/f in Maitland /7ist, Fain. 1.1. (1753) 
8 For the Honoure of oure said Purgh and Plennesing of 
voide Places within the samyn. 

2. That with which anything is plenished ; equip- 
ment, gear, stock, furniture; ¢sf. household furniture. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.170 ‘Vhe best of the gudis 
and the plennissing thairof, 1567 /d/d. 565 With the haill 
munitionis, artaillierie, pnider, and uther plenissing heing 
thairin. 1629 Rutnerrorn Le¢?, (1862) 1. 45 Ve have to 
rejoice that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven. 
1773, 1814 [see Ourstcut?]. 1814 Scott IMWaz, xviii, In- 
sight plenishing is cumbrous to carry. 1830 Miss Mitroxp 
Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 223 He settled him inthe Pond Fann, 
with a decent thongh scanty plenishing, 1876 W. Waitk 
Molidays in Tyrol xxviii, 279 A chest or two, and a big 
stool, complete the plenishing. 

b. ‘The outfit of a bride, her contribution to 
setting np house. /enishing-wain = BRIDEWAIN, 

1876 Whithy Gloss., Bride-wain, or Plenishing-wain, 
na waggon loaded with household goods, to be conveyed from 
the house of the bride's father, to that of the bridegroom. 
1877 Mrs, OLtrHant Makers Flor. iv, Vhe hig cassone.. 
rudely painted, in which. .{she] brought home her plenish- 
ing when she married. 1888 Beuacnie Burns 115 She came 
bringing her beautiful selfalong with cartloads of plenishing. 

[Plenishing-nail: see PLancuine 207. 56, c.] 

Ple-nishment. ‘Sc. [f. PLeNisn v. +-MENT.] 
Plenishing, outfit. 

1823 Gait &. Githaize 11, xvi. 157 Sarah's father. . bestowed 
on us seven rigs, and a cow's grass,..as the beginning of 
a plenishment to our young fortunes. 1879 W. Syxce 
Tom Singleton II. viii. 140 A plenishment of new teeth. 

Plenist (plfnist). (f.L. Pren-um+-ist.J An 


(f Prenisu 


| adherent of the theory that all space is full of 


matter, and that there is no such thing as a vacuum : 


see PLENUM 1. 

1660 Bove Mew xp. Phys. Mech, xvii. 122 The Plenists 
Gf 1 may so call them) do not prove that such spaces are 
replenish'd with such a subtle Matter as they speak of. 
1682 Carron Lucretius Notes (1683) 14 And this Mr. Hobs, 
a great Plenist, freely confesseth would follow. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 8. 1/2 Cou'd the Plenists prove their plenum, 
1899 Dudlin Rev. Oct. 326 This harmless vacuum was a 
great thorn in the side of some of the later plenists. 

+ Pleni-ti:de. Os. rave. [irreg. f. L. piénd- (in 
PLENILUNE) + TiDE.] A full tide; a flood-tide. 

159. Greene's Groats-av, Wit, Epitaph (1617) Giv, Let 
rowling Teares in pleni-tides oreflow, For losse of Englands 
second Cicero, NA 

Plenitude (ple'nitivd). Also 5-6 plenytude. 
{a. OF. plenitude, ad. L. plenititdo (Pliny), f. p/énus 
full: see -TUDE.] 

1. The condition of being absolutely full in quan- 
tity, measure, or degree; fullness, completeness, 


perfection. . a 

1432-50 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1V. 257 e seyenge of 
thi costes 5 recat plenitude of tyme schalle comme.’ 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 308/2 Pawle sayth the plenytude 
of the lawe isloueandcharyte. 1570-6 LamBaror Peramd. 
Kent (1826) 149 The Pope loosed them. . by the plenitude of 
his Apostolike power from allegiance to their Prince. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles t.i. 2 From [God]..al things at_first 
flow, as from the Plenitude of Being. 2856 Dove Logie 
Chr. Faith vt. 347 God in the ie of majesty has 
spoken to man. _ 1873 SYMONDS rk, Poets xii. 405 That 
death in the plenitude of vigour is desirable. 

b. Z/er. Fullness (of the moon). 

1 Boutent Her. /fist. & Pop, xt. 71 The Moon is in 
her Complement, or in her Plenitude, when at the full. 
1882 Cussans er, 102 When full-faced and shining, it is 
descrihed as In her Complement or Plenitude. ef 

c. Comparative fullness; amplitnde, plentiful- 
ness, abundance. 

1653 1. More Conject. Cadéal, 1. 206 That there may 


(In first two quots. from the Vulgate.) 


PLENTEOUS. 


be the greater plenitude of life in the whole man. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzt Synon, 11, 299 Plenitude of incident without 
confusion, and of adventure withont gross improbability. 
1893 C. Hopcrs in Religuary Jan. 3 ‘The plenitude of 
stone in the northern counties generally..led to a more 
frequent use of stone..than in the rest of the country. 

2. The condition of being filled, fully occupied, 
or full of something; fnllness; + spec. in Physics 
= PLENUM 1 (ods.). 

1662 Hospes Seven Prob, Wks. 1845 VIL. 17 How does 
the difficulty of separation argue the plenitude of all the 
rest of the world? 2728 Pemberton Meivion's Philos. 143 
A prevailing opinion,.. that where no sensible matter is 
found, there was yet a subtle fluid substance by which the 
space was filled up; even so as to make an absolute pleni- 
unde. 1857 Buttock Caseanx’ Alidwif. 67 The ovaries 
vary in size..from the plenitude or vacuity of the uterus. 

+b. Sof. Doubleness of a flower. Ods. 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot... xx. (1765) 54 The Plenitude, 
Fullness, is occasioned by the Stamina running into Petals. 
bid. 55 Plenitude is chiefly incidental to polypetalous 
Flowers. 1766 Compt, Farnter s.v. Larkspur, \n order to 
continue their plenitude, all plants with single flowers should 
le destroyed so soon as they appear. 


+3. Aled. Animal fullness; repletion ; plethora. 

1533 Ecvot Cast. /Zelthe m, vii, Wherefore the lettynge 
of blonde is..expedient..also for them, in whom, without 

lenitude, callyd fulness, inflammations hegyn to be in their 

odies. 1696 Puttuips (ed. 5), Péenrtrade, in Physick, when 
a Man has too much blood, or abounds with ill humours, 
1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds J, 321 Pain or disorder in his 
head, with symptoms of plenitude. 180a Med. Frail. VU. 
67 That in the act of vomiting, the state of the brain is 
rather that of depletion than plenitude. 


+4, The condition of being fully supplied with 


everything ; affluence. Ods. 

1631 R. 1. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 4. 220 He 
accounted his best plenitude and plenty without God .. 
extreame penurie. 1782 Miss Burney Ceed/ia vith. viii, 
Perverse repining of ungrateful plenitude ! 

5. Fullness of dress, Azeorous nonce-mse. 

31837 W. Irvine Cat. Bonneville 111. 260 Pantaloans of the 
most liberal plenitude. 

Hence Ple:nitudina‘rian = PLENIST; Pleni- 


tu'dinary a., characterized by plenitude, full; 
Plenitu‘dinous (-ti7‘dinos) a., well-filled ; stout, 


portly, All xave. 

1710 Suartess, Charac. (1733) 1. 1. 301 The *Plenitudi- 
narian. .brings his Fluid in Play and joins the Idea of Body 
and Extension, 16 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. . Wii. 
(1739) 108 A strange kind of Government..wherein..a Snb- 
ject shall have a *plenitudinary power beyond that which 

is Lord and King had, 1812 L. Hust in Examiner 
11 May 289/1 Six-bottle Ministers and *plenitudinons 
Aldermen. 3840 — in Vanébrugh's Wks. Miss Hoyden, 
without delay or ‘mistake ', is for consolidating everything 
into the tangible and plenitudinons. 

+Plenity. Obs. [ad. OF. géenitd, picineté, 
ad. L. p/enitas (Vitrnv.).] Fullness, plenitude. 

i622 AixswortH Annot, Song Sol. v. 12 Washing in 
milke, sitting in plenity. 2623 Cockeram, Plenitie, ful 
nesse. 1678 Cuowortnt /xtell, Syst. 1. ii, 75 [Tbe] Hypo- 
thesis of some modern Atomists.. that supposes a Plenity. 

+Pleno-rderly, adv. Obs. nonee-wd. [f. L. 
pén-us foll + ORDER + -L¥ 2.) By all the orders 


(or estates of the realm). 

1650 B. Discolliminium 27 That this power is plenipo- 
tentiarily deputed: Ergo. But that is not Nationally nor 
lenorderly deputed : Ergo... Because the old forme of cing, 
Lords, and Commons, is ceased. 

Plenshing-nail: see PLANcHING v6/. 56. ¢. 


Plente, plentee, obs. forms of PLENTY. 


Plenteous (plentias), 2. (adv.) Now chiefly 
poetic. Forms: a. 4-5 plentifous, -efous, 
-evous, § -yfous, -ivous(e, -yvows. B. (zt for v) 
4 -euus, 4-5 -euous(e, -iuous(e, -yuous, § 
-euose. y. 4 plentwis, 5-6 -uous(e, 6-una. 8. 4 
plenteus, 5-6 -ius, -ious(e, -yous, -iose, 6 -yus, 
-eouse, 6-plenteous. (Also 5-6 plaint-.) (ME. 
plentifous, -ivous, a. OF. plentivous (¢ 1220 in 
Godel.), pentevous, -veus, -vious, extended forms of 
plentif, {. plenté PLENTY: see -IVE, -OUS. Redneed 
throngh the snecessive stages plentivous, -evons, 
enous, tous, to -Zous, -cous, CE. Bopesecte 

1. Present or existing in plenty or in fall snpply ; 
abundant, plentifnl, copions. ; 

@1340 Hampotr Psalter xci. 14 pai sall be multyplyed in 
plentifons elde. /id. cxxix. 7 At him plentevons bying. 
31340 — Pr. Consc. 4618 We haf pees and welthe plentenus. 
013375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Vachor) 1067 Thru plentwis 
pf of goddis grace. 1388 Wyeiir Ps. cxxix. fest Plen- 
teous redempcioun is at hym. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 341 Inyche 
place of the playne with plentius stremes. fbid. 31 53 pere 

ull are so plaintiose & placis of. strenght. 1526 Prigr. Perf. 
iw . de W. 1531) Co With the plenteons infusyon of po 
1sgo Hyroe tr. Vives' fastr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Cc, 
More plentunus advantage shal come hereof. 1984-9 Songs 
& Ball. (1860) 4 A plentyus newe_yeres gyfft. 1715-20 
Pore dtiad vit. 634 The flaming piles with plenteous fel 
raise. 1830 Couertvce C4. & S#. (1839) 277 A plenteons crop 
of such philosophers and truth-trnmpeters. 1868 Lyxcu 
Rivulet oxen. ili, He bears the plenteons living grain. 

2. Bearing or yielding abundantly ; fertile, pro- 
lific, productive, Const. 7, of J ; 

1297 _R. Grove, (Rolls) 531 In god contreie & plenti- 
nons, ¢1374 CHaucer Soeth. 3. metr. i. 4 The plentyuos 
Antompne, 1388 Wrexir Ps. Ixiv. [Ixv.] rq The .. valeis 
schulen be plentenouse of wheete. | ¢ 1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) 
xii. 51 Pe flum Jordan. .es rizt plentifousof fisch. 1400 Beryn 
1496 So plentivouse this world is of iniqnite! 1535 Jove 
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Apel. Tindale (Arb.) 37 Joha.. beyng so plentuouse ia telling 
one thing so ofteand so many ways, 1541 BeLLenpEN Descr. 
Ads ix.in Cron. Scot, Bvjb, This firth lof Forth] is ryebt 
plentuus of coclis, osteris, muschellis, selch, pellok, merswyne 
and quhalis, 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for VM. tiv. “3 Her plen- 
teous wombe Expresseth his full Tilth, and husbandry. 
1682 R, Burton Adnitrable Curios. 8 ‘The Soil plentcous of 
Corn, Cattle, Waters,and Woods, 1863 Gro. Eviot Xomola 
xxi, The seasons had been plenteous in corn. 

+ 3. Possessing or having abundance ; abundantly 
provided or supplied; rich. Ods. 

«1340 Hampoce saftey xi. 8 Here as helples & pore bot 
in heuen as plentefous & riche. ¢1491 Chast. Goddcs 
Chyld. 19 VE they can thenne well gader togider frute and 
herbes of vertues than shall thet be plentevons, 1581 
W. Srarrorp £.cam. Compl. i. (1876) 19 We be not so plen- 
tious as we haue bene, the first fruits and tenthes are de- 
ducted of our liuings, 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Parl, ut. 

5 lc had heene Jong evill ruled by evill Officers, so that the 
Zand could not be plenteous neither with Merchandize, 
chaffer, nor riches. , 

+4. Giving abundantly; generons, liberal, boun- 
tiful. Ods. 

1377 Lane. P. Pi. B. x. 80 Ne beth plentyuons to be 
pore as pure charite wolde. 1531 Exyor Gow, in. iv, Be 
a man neuer so valiaunt, so wise, so liberall or plentuous. 
1617 Fretcner Valentinian v. viii, From thy plenteous 
hand divine, Let a river run with Wine. 1697 Davpex 
Virg. Georg. it. 604 With plenteous Hand Bring Clover- 
grass. 1700 Drvpen Aywin, ‘Creator Spirit, by whose 
Ard" iii, Plenteous of Grace, descend from high, Rich ia 
thy Sevenfald Energy ! 

+B. adv, = PLeENTEOUSLY. Ots. rare. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 9504 Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 
fbid, 11492 The grekes Were of pepull & pouer plaintius mony. 

Plenteously (plent/osli), adv. Now chiefly 
foet. [f. prec. +-LY 2] In a plenteons manner ; 
abundantly, copiously ; + bountifally. 

1340 Ayend, 51 Uor bet pet me eth and dryngb to-uore 
time .. Ober to plentynousliche. ¢1 WY, Palerne 180 
Briddes & smale bestes wib his bow he quelles so plenteons- 
liche. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men findez manna 
mare plentifously and better ban in any oper place. 1535 
Coverpace Soditiv. 8 Yfthou hast moch, geue plenteously. 
1551 Turner Herbad 1, Bj, This herbe groweth lentuonaly 
in ae lordes gardyne at Syon. 1667 Mitton /. 4. vin 
392 Each Sout living, each that crept, which plenteously 
The waters generated by thir kindes. 170z VALDen Esop 
at Court xu, tii, He shook his sides, and wish'd them gone, 
Whilst eset) they fed. 1855 Lyxcu Rizudet xviii. iti, 
So shall thy good fruits plenteously Hang ripening for us. 

Plenteousness (plent/osnés). Now chiefly 
poet. [f. as prec.+-nxEss.] The quality or con- 
dition of being plenteons; abundance, plentifulness; 
fertility, fruit fulness, 

€1375 XT Pains of Hell 47 in O. E. Misc. 212 How dred. 
fal ts hel..la be wych of wepyng is gret plenteuesnes. 
¢ 1400 [see PLenrrouste]. 1535 Coveroate 2CAron. xi, 23 
He gaue them plenteousnes of fode. 1638 Junius Painé. 
Ancients 226 Our cheerful minde..might..offend rather in 
too much plenteousnesse. 1785 Patey Mor. Philos, (1818) 
J, 244 The Supreme Proprietor..who has filled the world 
with plenteousness. 1864 Tensyvson Ex. Aird. 558 Set in 
this Eden of all plentconsness. 


+ Plenteouste. 04s. In 4 plentunste, plen- 
teuouste, -owste, 5 plentefoste. [a.OF. plan- 
tuoussete (Godef.), £. plentivous PLENTEOUS : see 
-TY.] Plentcousness, plentifulness. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psaiter xxxv. g Pai sall he drokynd of pe 
plentuuste of bi hows. 1382 Wycnir Dent. xxx.g God shal 
make thee to be plentenons in alle the werkis of thin 
hoondis,..in plenteuowste of thin erthe. ¢1400 Lan/ranc’s 
Cirurg. 58 Pe whiche discrasye pou schalt helpen..with 
plentefoste [17S. 4. plenteuousnes] of gode mele. 

Plenteth, -eythe, -ice, -ieth, obs. ff, PLenty. 
Plentethnes: see PLENTINESS, 

Plentiful (plentiful), 2. (adv.) [f. PLexty 
$6, + -FUL.] 

1, Fullofplenty; furnished with or yielding abun- 
dance ; copiously supplied; opulent. Now rare. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xxxv. 269 Ther is plentyful 
countrey. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 Plenty- 
full of al good thynges. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 149 The Shore plentiful of Fish and good for refresh. 
ing. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 580 If it be a long winter, it is 
commonly a more plentiful year. 1646 J. BENBRIGGE God's 
fury 2a The Scripture is pleatifull in avouching this truth. 
1726 Suecvocke boy. round World ag4 There were Inhabi- 
tants who lived in a plentiful manner on the product of that 
Island. 1838 Lytton A dice 11.ii, His table plentiful, but plain. 

2. Present or existing in great plenty; abundant, 
copious, ample. 

c1510 Gesta Rom, Add, Stories v.439 Ye.,shall fynade y* 
mercy of God plentefull. 1563 Hyun Ard Garden. (1593) 
6 A fat and loose ground, which.. yeeldeth also plentifullest 
and greatest fruite. 1603 Suaks. //am. u. ii, 202 They haue 
a plentifull lacke of Wit. 1695 Woopwarp ad. Afist. Earth 
ly. (1723) 190 A plentifull Admixture of Sulphur. rg21 
STRELE Sfect. No, 79 3, I have a plentiful Fortune. 1893 
R. Witutams in Traill Soc, Eng. 1. i. 30 There is a plenti- 
ful supply of materials, 1898 J. Arcu Story of Life x. 254 
The ‘Thank yous’ we got for our pains were not as 
plentiful as blackberries icf. Puenty a. 1, quot. 1596). 

+3. Liberal, generous, profuse, lavish, Ods. 

1568 Grarton CAvon. Hl. 626 Which things daylie more 
and more encreased, by his abundant liberalitie, and plenti- 
full house keeping. 16a5 Bacon Ess., Expence (Arb.) 117 
A Man had need, if he be Plentifull, in some kinde of Ex- 

ence, t0 be as Sauing againe, in some other... For he that 
1s Plentifull in Expences of all Kiades, will hardly be pre- 
served from Decay. 

+B. as adv. = next. O4s. 
Vet. VII. 
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1563 Hytt drt Garden. (1574) 12 By that meanes, dothe 
the ground yealde the pleatifuller, 

Plentifully (plentifuli), edv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 

1. In plentilul measure or number; abundantly, 
copiously ; in or with abundance, 

1553 Epex Treat, Newe fad, (Arh) 14 Lacha groweth 
there more plentifully then in any other countre. 1612 Brae 
Luke xii, 16 Vhe ground of a certaine rich man brought 
foorth plentifully [Pinpare, Gevera, plenteonsly]. 1683 
Drypen Life Plutarch 30 Ue liv'd tho not splendidly yet 
plentifully. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1 iv. (1840) 115 Thissort 
of wise men, of whom the age is plentifully stored at this 
time. 1849 Macautay é7/ést. Fay, vii. Il. 229 Money was 
plentifully contributed to build a meeting house for him. 

Coméd, 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's Kom. 196 A well-wooded 
and plentifually-watered glen. ; 

+2. With fullness of treatment or expression; 
fully, in detail. Oés. 

1560 Das tr. Se¢daue's Comm. 372 Which shal treat al 
thinges more plentifully. 1659 Pearson Creed (18391 161 
The second part of the argument..the Scriptures mani- 
festly and plentifally assure us. 


Plentifulness (plentifulnés’, [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of bemg plentiful. 

1, The condition of haying or yielding abundance; 
affluence ; abundant prodnectiveness. Now rare, 

1537 tr. Latimter's Serne. bef. Convoc. Av, What man hath 
any thynge I praye you, but he hath receiued it of his plenty- 
fulnes? 585 T. Wasutncton tr, Vicholay's I'oy, 1. vi. 36 
Through the plentifulnesse of the yeere they do deliuer 
more, 1603 Knottes /fist. Parks (1638) 153 ‘bo breake 
into Thessaly, with the plentifulnesse thereof to relieve 
their wants, 1795 J. Suutivan /Zist. Maine 38 ‘There is 
none which. .exceeds it in plentifulness of fish. 

2. Abundance, copiousness, plenty. 

isss Enen Decadvs 266 This sea... poureth fuarth his 

lentifulnesse. 1848 Mic J’. Keon, 1. xii. § 2 ‘The plenti- 

ulness of land seems to me the true explanation. 1905 
Edin, Rev. July 197 Evident from the very plentifulacss of 
these remains. “10 

Plentify (plentifi), v  [f Phesty + -ry.J 

tl. trans. To make plenteous; to enrich; to 
fertilize (soil). Oés. 

tgss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iii, 123 Wherewith 
thei so plentifie their grounde, that thei communely receine 
two hundred busshelles fora busshell. 1605 SvuvesTER Du 
Bartas u. iii. t. eldraham 1145 God his own with blessings 
plentifies. 1608 R. Jounson Seven Champions Aiij b, After 
this the land was plentified with Citties. 

2, intr, To become plentiful. dad. 

t90t GwenDouINE Keats Zales Dunstable Weir (Devon. 
dial.) 208 Wi the coming o’ warmer weather and the plenti- 
fying o° eggs he would be hiszulf agin. 

+ Plentily, az. Obs. rave. In 4 plenteliche. 
[f. Phesty a + -Ly 2.) = PLENTIFULLY adz, 

1340 Ayend. ros Pe more be zaule onderuangp plenteliche 
pise bri 3efbes of god, 

+Plentiness. O/s. [f. Puenty @. + -xEss. 
Wyclifs plentethnes was citber formed irreg. on 
plenteth, carly form of PLENTY s6,, or (?) an error 
for *plentifnes.) = PLENTIFULNESS, 

1382 Wyetir Gen. xti. 30 Senen 3eres ., of greet plente .. 
whom shulen folwe othere senen 3eer of as greet bareynes, 
that to forgetyng be takun al the bihynd plentethnes (z. 7. 
plentenes}. /d7. 47 And plentithnes cam of the seuen 3ccr. 
igir in 10th Rep, ist. ISS, Comm. App. v. 394 Corne or 
grayne..shall be sold and ratified acording the plentines of 
the yere, 1582 Stranvaurst nels, etc., Ps. tii, Veelding 
abundant plentines of fruict, in harnest seasoned. 

Plentious‘e, -ius, obs, ff. VLENTEOUS. 

Plentith/e, -nes, obs. ff, PLENTY, PLENTINESS. 

Plentitude (ple-ntitizd), Krroneous form of 
PLENITUDE, influenced by PLenty @. (Prob. in 
some cascs a misprint.) 

1615 T. Avams Sfir. Navfe. 3 A happy and excellent 
knowledge given to the saints, and that in a wonderfull 
plentilude. 1768-74 Tucker 14. Nad. (1834) J. 22 The plenti- 
tude ofthe universe. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. i, They 
were met.. by.. Peter Peebles, in his usual plentitude of wig 
and celsitude of hat. 

+t Plentive, 2. 04s. rare-', 1n 4 plentyue. 
[a. OF. plentif, -tive adj, plentiful, f. p/enté PLENTY: 
sce -1VE.] Yielding abundance, fertile. 

¢1330 R, Bausne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 6444, Y ne sey nere 
b airer lond, ne more plentyue, 

Plentivos, -ivous(e, -ues, -uis, -uous(e, 
etc., obs. ff. PLENTEULS. 

Plentuuste, variant of PLEXTEOUSTE Oés. 

Plenty (ple-nti), sé. (@., adv.) Forms: see 
below. [ME. plented, plenteth, plenté, a. OF. 
plentet (12th c. in Oxf. Ps.), pleated, plenté, -teit, 
nom. -/ez, pleyete, mod.F, dial. plenté, pleinté:— 
L. plenttat-em fullness, f. plén-as full: sce -Tv.] 

A. Jinstration of Forms. 
a. 3 plented, 4-6 plenteth, 4-7 -ith, 5 -eythe, 
pleintith, 6 plentieth. 8. 4 pleutez, -es. 

e1aso Gen. & Ex, 3709 Des .xii. Sider hem hauen bro3t Of 
Se plented Se god dor gaf. 13.. Cursor Af. 1359 (Cott.) 

uen be plentez [Fatrf. plentes) sal cum o time. 1382 
Wveur Gen, a To spille the greetnes of plentithe. 
e1qz0 Chron. Vilod. cxxx, Plenteythe of fysshe. 1461 
Plenteth fsee B. 2). 1464 Rolls of Parit.V. 511/1 Shewyng 
unto hym. .the pleintith of his good Lordship. 1542 Upatt 
Eras. Apoph. 308b, Yet ye haue holes pleatieth in your 
eares, 1555 Plenteth; @ 1603 Plentith [see B. I. 2). 

y- 3-6 plente, 4-6 -ee, 5-7 -ie, 6 -i, -ye, 5- -y. 

1225 Aucr. R. 194 Plente of worldliche pinges. 1400 
Maunoey. (Roxb,) xiv. 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes. 
€1440 Ant, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 440 Pat therto 
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gode plentie of pynes. 1483 Cath. Angd. 2353/2 Plenty, 
abundania. 25 Lo. Berners fvoiss. I. 25g ‘They had 
wynestadrynke plentye. 1350 J.Coke Aug. & £0. fle vadds 
fii. 11877157 Mraunce hath of them plente. 1§73 G. Harvey 
Letter-dk,9 Vlentito furnish upa trim tragedi. 1638 Junics 
Paint. Aucients 228 Plentic..must have a meane. 

&, Sc. 4-6 pleynte, plaintie, playntie. 

1375 Se. Leg Saints xxvii, (Vachor) 1488 Pai wane 
froyt uf land & se..in gret pleyme. tg00-z0 Yunnan 

Muemls XXXIV. 93 Fair claithis and gold plaintie. 1g14 
Barcuay Cyt. & Uplondyshnt. (Perey Soc.) § Some man 
hath pleynte of cunnynge. arsso freiris af Bericth 36) 
in Danbar's Poems (S.'V.S.0297 And 3e sall haif playntie. 

B. Signification. se: 

1. The state of abounding or being in abundance ; 
plentifulness, abundance. / /lenty: plentiful, 
abundant; in abundanee, plentijully, abundantly. 

1382 [see A. a). iss: Trennr ffertal 1, Dij, Camo- 
myle growcth..in m-oste plenty of al, in hunsley hethe. 
1600 J. Porv ir. Leo's Africa mi. 1g0 Onia-stones .. are 
brought hither in great plentic. 1622 MuissKLpEN /?ce 
Trade 11623) 117 By reason of the plenty of inoney. 1634 
W. Woon Wew Huy. 2rasp. (1865) 107 In the Summer... 
when Lobsters bein their plenty and prime, 1786 H. ‘laoxe 
fariy 68 Yhey [abbreviations] have been tntreduced, in 
different plenty, and more or less happily, in all Langnages, 
1852 Miss Yoncr Cauieos I. xxix. 3-7 Compliments passed 
in plenty. 

+b. The state of having abundance. O45. rare. 

er290 S. Bae. Leg 3. 230, 402 Hleore procrateur to hem 

cam, and was euvere in plente, he brougte heom mete and 
drinke i-nou3, as he hadde er i-do. 
te. Liberality. Oés. rare. 

emo Sie Cleees 24 His mete was fre to enery man, That 
wold com and vesite hym than: He was full of plente. 

+d. lull or complete state ; lullness, complete- 
ness, perfection ; PUL 2h, 3. Obs. 

13.. [see A. B). 1374 Cnatcer Mocth, v. pr. i 335 
(Camb, MS.) Of the whiche ly fit ne myhte nat enbrace the 
plente in dwellynge. 1382 Wvcutr /’s, axili, 1 Off the Lord 
is the erihe, und the plente of it. ¢ 1400 Afol. Lol/. 30 He 
holdip not pe plente ne pe perfeccoun pat fallip to his con- 
secracoun, 

e. In proverbial phrases. 

144g Picock Nepr. 184 Expericace wole weel schewe 
that plente is no deinte, and ouermyche homelines with a 
thing gendrith dispising toward the same thing. 1533 
Becctennen Lizy at. (Sle. L241 Plente generis con- 
temptionn, rgqz Recorpe Gr. Artes Bij, Plentie is no 
deintie,as the common saicyng is. 1600 Houtanp L/zy th. 
i, 88 But plentie, as the manner is, soone caused Icthing. 


2. A full or abundant supply ; as much as one 
conld desire; a large quantity or number; abun- 


dance of something. 

@ 122g (see A. y). 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 139 Jn pe contrey 
of kantethury mest plente of fins ix, 1388 Wyeuir Acts 
xxii. 6 At myddai sudeynli fro heuene a greet plente of list 
schvon aboute me, c1rqg00 Desér. Troy 3433 Gret plenty of 
pepull,—all the place full. issg Boxner Homilies 2 That 
multitude and plenteth of preachers. @ 1603 ‘I, Cartwricut 
Confut. Rhem, No TU. (1618) 725 By this plentith and over- 
flow of Gods blessings. 1632 Litticow 7raz. ¥. 184 Scarcity 
of water, and too much plenty of scorching heate. 1756 7. 
in Counotssenr No. 105 * 3 He was in a fine open country 
with plenty of foxes 1857 Macrice 2. St. John ing A 
treatise containing plenty of crrors, 1885 Farcus Sidings 
& drrows 192 We were in plenty of time. 

b. with @: an abundance (of). Now chiefly O° S. 

1627-77 ectuam Kesolees i x1 17 Hf ever 1 should wish 
aplenty; it should he for my friends, not me. 1628 Forp 
Lover's Mel it i, Vhat freedom Which heaven hath with 
a plenty made you rich in. 1726 Suetvocke Fo}. round 
World got ‘This soil produces a plenty of wood, 1787 
M. Cutter in Lif, ete. (1888) J. 274 The river, where 
a plenty of several kinds of fish may be caught. 1849 
Losur. Aavanagh 71 Remember to let it have a plenty ol 
gravel in the bottom of its cage. 1855 ‘itackeray New 
comtes xxvi, A plenty of smoke was delivered from the 
council of thtee. 1857 Waitney 2.i/e Lang. vil. 125. 

ec. Following a sb. Now vare. Cf Ile ab. 

13.. Coer de L. 1488 Styward,.. Bye us vessel gret plenté, 
Dysschys, cuppys and sawsers etc.) ¢ 1420 Liber Cocortm 
(1862) 16 Seson hit with sugur grete plenté. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa v1. 270 ‘They haue goates great plentie, 
1841 Scot. Let. in Catlin No Amer. fud. (1844) J. iv. 23 
There are cattle a plenty on that spot (cf. b above]. 

3. Abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 
life; a condition of general abundanee; a time of 
abundance. L/orz of plenty = CORNUCOPIA. 

1377 Lanct. 7. P27. B. vi. 165 Worth neuere plente amonge 
pe poeple per-while my plow liggeth. 1393 /¢fd@.C. xvii. 93 
‘Ther sholde be plente and pees perpetuel for eucre. ¢ 1430 
Lyoa. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 6 To regne in pees, plente, 
and plesaunce. ¢ 1586, 1707, etc. Horn of plenty [see Horn 


sh..2b} 1601 Sir W. Cornwattits Ass. 1. xivili. (1631) 305 
Profit is divided into the obtaining peace and plentie. 1750 
Gray Elegy 63 To scatter plenty oer a smiling land. 1818 


Byron Ch. ar. tv. xlviii, Plenty leaps To jaughing life, 
with her redundant horn. 1855 Macautay /f7st. Eng. xvi. 
Til. 680 Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown in any other 
part of Munster. : 

+b. coner, in p/. Things that constitute‘ plenty‘; 
the necessaries and comforts of life; provisions; 
possessions. Oés, 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. 7, v. 1. 95 Peace, Deare Nourse of Arts, 
Plentyes, and ioytull Births. 1614 C. Brooke Apithad. 
Dinner, The board being spread, furnisht with various 
plenties, 1671 Barrow Serm. Ps. cxii. go Wks. 1687 1. 456 
Can we with my content taste our dainties, or view our 

leaties, while the poor man stands in sight pining with 
Finger? 1723 Dx. Wuarton True Briton No. §2 II. 456 
The exuberant Plenties of a most beneficent Climate. 

4, attrib. and Comd., as pleniy-monger, plenty 
price (cf. famine price) ; plenty-seanting 2d). 
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15393 Nasuz Christ's T. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 215 Great 
plenty-scanting calamities, art thou to await, for wanton 
disguising thy selfe against kind. 1654 WurtLock Zootomia 
36 Plentymongers (that wanton away their own or Husbands 
Moneys). 1681 T. Joroan London's Foy 12 My Name 
Fructifera, The Plenty-Governess of India. 1860 Gen. P. 
‘Thorson civdi Ait. U1. cxxix. 88 That corn merehants in 
a famine ought to sell their corn at plenty price. 

IL. adj. or quasi-adj. [app. an idiomatic use of 
the sb.] 

1. Existing or present in ample quantity or num- 
ber; in plenty, in abundance ; abundant, plentiful, 
numerous. Now chiefly co//og. a. In predicate. 

a 1300 Cursor JM, 23460 (Cott.) All operkin blisses bat mai 
be, All pire in pe sal be plente. 1440 Jpomydon 1364 
There lordis were yrete and plente. 1525 Lo. BERNERS 
Frotss. Wt. cxxvi. [exxii.] 357 at this siege every thynge 
was plenty. 1577 NortHercoke Dicing (1843) 23 As for 
sermons, they are not daintie, but very plentic. 1596 Suaks. 
1 Alen, £7, 1. iv. 265 If Reasons were as plentie as Black- 
berries, I would giue no man a Reason vpon compulsion. 
1656 H. Pairs Perch, Patt. (1676) 6 Where money is 
plenty, and land searce. 1722 De For Plague (1736) 10 
Where they eould not find such, for they were not very 
plenty. 1803 Syp. Surrut VAs, (1850) 32 In the one, land is 
scarce, and men plenty; in the other, men are scarce, and 
land is plenty. 1847 Le Fanu 7. O'Srien 84 Wherever 
kicks and cuffs are plentiest. 1870 Lowen. Strdly Wind. 
(1886) 22 Poets would be plentier. ; 

b. Following a sb.: = In plenty, in large quan- 
tity. Obs. exc, dial. Cf. 1. 2 ¢. 

13.. Cursor VM. 4811 (Cott.) Bot qnen pai sagh bat corn 
plente, Pliper men moght nener be. 1470-85 Matory dr/Aur 
alt. xxvii. 253 Gold and syluer plente to spend, 1500-20 
[see A. 8). 1gq2 [see A. a]. 1614 Jackson Creed ui, xvi. 
$7 ‘The meanest handmaid .. had infallible pledges plenty 
of his extraordinary calling. 1818 Bentywam Ch. Eng. 
Catech. 420 Who has conies plenty to dispose of cheap. 

ce, Preceding a sb. = plenty of (I. 2). dfal, 

1878 Stevenson /aland Voy. 8 Although there are plenty 
other ideals that 1 should prefer. J/od. Sc. There were 
plenty folk ready to help. [know of plenty places to go to. 

+2. Characterized by or having abundance ; 
abundantly supplied. Oés. rare. 

1590 //enry's Wailace vit. 9go note, Sehir, be ye gydyt 
he me, The bowndandest |v.~. plentiest] part off Ingland ye 
sallse. 1583 Stusees daad. Adus. 1. (1882) 4 Is this country 
fruitfull, and plenty of all things, or barren, and emptie? 

III. quasi-adv. Abundantly. co/foy. 

1842 J. Atron Domest. Econ. (1357) 331 A leaden collar for 
the stick, with the hole in the collar plenty large enough. 
1884 H. Cottincwoop Under Meteor lag 87 They're plenty 
large enough. [Common coé/og. throughout Gt. Britain; 
also in U. 5. See Eng. Dial, Dict.] 

Plentyfous, -y\ojus, -yvous(e, -yvows, 
obs. ff. PLENTEOUS. 

| Plenum (pliném). [L., neut. of p/éuus adj. 
full (sc. spafrum space): cf. vacuzne empty (space).] 

1. Physics. A space completely filled with matter ; 
spec. the whole of space regarded as being so filled ; 
opposed to Vacuum. 

1678 Cuowortn /uéed?, Syst. 1. ig Leucippus and his 
Companion Democritus make the first Principles of all 
things to be Péenum and Vacunn (Body and Space), 1714 
Let. f. Layman (ed. 2) 7 A Government can't rightfully 
restrain a Man’‘s professing the Belief of a Macunz or 
a Plenum. 1727-41 Cnamaers Cycé, s, v., The Cartesians 
adhere firmly to the doctrine of an ahsolute Jéenum. 1747 
Fraxkun Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 191 Here we have a bottle 
containing at the same time a Aéensemt of electrical fire, and 
a vacnum of the same fire. 1822 R. Hate Seri. Wks. 1833 
VI. 13 In a perfect p/enum, motion would be able 
1887 Encycl. Brit, XX11. 565/1 From, the astronomers 
the Stoies borrowed their picture of the universe,—a plentuzs 
in the form of a series of layers or concentric rings, first, 
the elements, then the planetary and stellar spheres, massed 
round the earth as centre. | 

b. ¢ransf, A condition of fnllness; a full place. 

1995 SouTuey Lett. /». Spain (1799) 6 This.. was followed 
by some excellent chocolate, and I soon established a ple- 
num in my system. 1878 Geo. Eviot Coll. Breakf Po 117 
An ache, 2 need That spaceless stays where sharp analysis 
Has shown a plenum filled without it. 

2. A full assembly; a meeting of a legislative 
body, conference, association, etc., at which all the 
members are expected to be present ; tin Sweden, 
a meeting of one of the legislative chambers (oés.). 

1772 Town & Country Mag. 50 Stokholm Dec. 6 In the 
plenum held yesterday, the inferior orders made no altera- 
tion in the resolution they had taken of adopting the royal 
capitulation with the projected changes. 1792 Hartford 
Afere. Suppl. 18 Sept. 3/3 The Marshal of the Diet opened 
the Plenum of the Nobility with a long panegyric upon the 
King. 1885 Lp. Lorrus in Pal? Mali G. 6 May 2/1 All 
colonial questions in common to the empire would be dis- 
cussed by the Plenum, but would have to he sanctioned hy 
the Imperial Parliament before receiving the Queen's sane- 
tion. 1899 Daily News 12 June 9/1 Germany .. will... 
only give her final decision when as Pauncefote scheme, 
with the inevitable amendments, comes before tbe plenum. 

3. attrib, as plenum method, systent, a system of 


artificial ventilation in which fresh air, forced into the 


building to be ventilated, drives ont the vitiated air. | 


1888 J. A. Ewtna in Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 160/2 A hroad 
distinction may be drawn between what are sometimes called 
vacuum and plenum methods of artificial ventilation. 1903 
Architect 24 Apr. 276/2 The ventilation of the hospital was 
secured by natural, as opposed to artificial, means, such as 
that usually called the Plenum system. 

Pleny-: sec PLENI-. 

Pleny(e, -yie, -3i¢, obs. Sc. ff. Phan v.; hence 


Pienyhand, plenjsand fv. fp/e.: see PLAINAND. 
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Plenyie, plengie, 54. Sc. [f. plenzie, Sc. form 
of Puain v.] Complaining, grumbling. 

1819 W. Tennant Pafpistry Storm'd (1827) 107 He spak, 
and instant a’ the senzie Did ratifie iz without plenzie, 

Pleo, obs. erron. form of PiLav. 

Pleochroic (plijekréwik), a. Cryst. [f. pleo-, 
Pieto- + Gr. ypws complexion, colour, -xpo-os 
coloured +-1c: cf. Dichroic.] Showing different 
colonrs when viewed in two or in three different 
directions (dichrote or trichroic), as certain double- 
refracting crystals. 
krojiz’m), the quality of thns exhibiting difierent 
colonrs; dichroism or trichroism; Pleochroitic 
(-kroirtik) @. [irreg., after dendritic, etc.], of or 
pertaining to pleochroism; Pleochroma'tic a, 
[see Curonatic] = pochroic; Pleochro‘matism 
= pleochrotsm ; Pleochroous (plijekrajas) a. 


pleachroic. 

1864 WeesteEr, *Pieochroic. 1868 Dana Adin, (ed. 5) 212 
Lpidote... Var..3. Withamite. Carmine-red to straw-yellow: 
strongly pleochroic; the colour as seen through in one 
direction, deep crimson, in another transverse, straw-yellow. 
1894 Naturalist 63 Pleochroic haloes, surrounding minute 
zircon erystals, are scen in both micas. 1857 WHEWRLL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) Ut. 542 Experiments on the 
*pleochroism of minerals. 1886 Buséder 24 Apr., Dichroism, 
or pleochroism, practically never occurs in crystals belonging 
lo the cubic system. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks vii. 58 Deter- 
mining the position of the *pleochroitic maxima, 1864 WeER- 
ster, *Pleochromatic..* Pleochromatism..*Pleochroous. 


Pleodont (pléddgnt), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. Gr. mr éos, 
-ws full+d3ovs, d50vr- tooth.] Solid-toothed, as 
certain lizards: opp. to cavodont. b. sb. A solid- 


toothed lizard. 

1840 Penny Cre? XVII. 252/s, The Pleodonts are 
divided intotwo..gronps: the first with a compressed tail... 
asin the Crocodiles ; the other with the tail perfectly conical. 

Pleoi, obs. form of Piay. 

Pleomastia, -mazia: see PLEIO-. 

Pleomorphic (plijompihk), @. [f. pleo-, 
Pieto- + Gr. popgy form +-1¢.] Having more than 
one form: (a) #zo/., exhibiting different forms at 
different stages of the life-history, as certain bacteria 
and parasitic fungi; pleiomorphic; (6) Chem. and 
Alin. crystallizing in two or more fundamentally 
different forms; polymorphic. So Pleomo-rphism, 
the fact or condition of thus exhibiting a plurality 
of forms: (a) = pleiomorphism; (4) = polymor- 
phism ; Pleomo'rphist, an advocate of a theory of 
pleomorphism ; Pleomo-rphous @. = pleomorphic; 
Pleomorphy = f/eomorphism. 

1886 FE. R. Lanxester in Mature 4 Mar. 413/2, 1 gave the 
name Sacterium rubescens to this 5 peas or, as 
I termed it, ‘ Protean ', species. 1864 Wester, *Péecmor- 
phism, the property of crystallizing under two or more 
distinct fundamental forms, . .said of various substances, as 
carbon, which occurs in octahedral and related forms in 
the diamond, and in hexagonal prisms in graphite. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 86 Upon this depends the so- 
called pleomorphism, 1884 Mature 4 Sept. 433/2 The then 
recent discoveries of Pleomorphism an the reproductive 
organs..were leading myecologists to suspect that a repro- 
ductive process exists in the case of all the higher Fungi. 
1889 Athenzum 6 Aug. 184/3 When De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism. .it is 
not astonishing that many saw in this the way to crown the 
wildest conjectures of the *pleomorphists of the day. 1864 
Wenster, *Pleomorphous, having the property of pleomor- 
phism, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 232 The erroneous theory 
of so-called *Pleomorphy among Fungi was the result of 
a defective perception of the true nature of the different 
kinds of reproductive organs on which the common name of 
Spore had been bestowed, 

|| Pleon! (plifn). Zool. [Arbitrarily f. Gr. 
aA éwv, pr. pple. of mAeiv to swim, sail : cf, PEREION.] 
A name for the abdomen in Crustacea, as bearing 
the swimming limbs (see PLgopop). Also applied 
by Owen to the tail-spine or telson in the king- 
crab, ctc., considered as representing the abdomen. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Kep, Brit. Assoc. (1856) 27 Abdo- 
minal segments (or pleon). (Note), From wAéw, navigo: pleon, 
part which se the swimming legs. 1873 Owen Anat. 
King Crab 9 The tail-spine (‘pleon’ and ‘telson’..) nearly 
equals in length the two antecedent divisions. /d7d. 44 In 
the development of Léuzudus, the pleon or tail-spine Co 
dium) was the last to appear. 1888 Challenger Rep. XXX. 
1. 652 The feeble structure of the mouth-organs and of the 
after-part of the pleon. 

Hence Ple‘onal, Ple‘onic aa/s., pertaining to the 
pleon (in quots. the telson of the king-crab). 

1873 Owen Anat. King Crab 26 The posterior or ‘pleonic' 
artery. .has more definite tunics and holds a longer course. 
Ibid. 48 Pleonic piexus..Pleonic artery..Pleonal nerve, or 
continuation of neural cord, 

Pleon2 (pln). Bot. [a. Gr. mAéov, -oy, 
nenter of mAéos, -ws full: cf. L. Prenum.] A term 
proposed by Nageli for an aggregate of molecules 
which cannot be increased or diminished in size, 
without changing its chemical natnre. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 664 note 1 It will he noted that the 
Atom, Molecule, and Pleon are chemical ideas, whereas the 
Micetla and Micellar Aggregate are purely physical. 1885 
GoooaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 212 The terminology now 
proposed by Nageli applies the word J/eon to those aggre- 
gates of molecules which cannot be increased or diminished 
without changing their chemical nature. 


So Pleochroism (plig'- | 


PLEONASTICALLY. 


Pleonasm (plfénzz’m). Formerly in Lat. 
form pleona‘smus. [ad. L. p/eonasmus (Mart.), 
a. Gr. mreovacpds, f. mAcovaew to be superfluous 
or redundant, also in Gram, to add superfluously, 
f. mAgov more, compar. of woAd much. Cf. F. 


| pléonasme (1613).] 


1. Gram. and Rhet. The use of more words in 
a sentence than are necessary to express the mean- 
ing; redundancy of expression (cither as a fault of 
style, or as a figure purposely used for special force 
or clearness); with @ and g/, an instance of this, 
or the snperfluons word or phrase itself. 

1586 A, Day “ng. Seeretary u. (1625) 82 Pleonasmtus, 
where, with words seeming superfluous, we doe increase our 
reasons, as thus, With these eares I heard him speake ir. 
1s89 Puttennam “ng. Poesie ui. xxii. (Arb.) 264 The first 
surplusage the Greekes call /*/eonasmtus, 1 call him (too full 
speech) and is no great fault. 1610 Heacey S4, Aug. Citie 
of God (1620) 15 Some thinke the preposition emi to be here 
a Pleonasme..and that oxowos and értoxoros is all one. 
1621 Burton Anat. Jfe/, Democr. to Rdr. 12, 1 require 
a favyournhle censure of all faults omitted, harsh composi- 
tions, pleonasms of words, tautological repetitions, &e. 1681 
R. Wintte Surv. Heavens 28, [ take it to be a Pleonasm, a 
Figure frequently used in Scripture. 174x WarrurToN 
Div. Legat. WW. 556 The genius of the Hebrew tongue, 
which so much delights in pleonasms. 1860 Gen. P, ‘THomr- 
son Anat Ad. 111. cxiv. 45 What the energetic pleonasm of 
our ancestors denominated ‘n false lie’. 


+b. Gram, The addition of a superfluous (or 
apparently superfluous) letter or syllable to a word. 


Obs. rare. 

1678 Puititrs (ed. 4), Pleonasu, in Grammar it is the 
adding of a Letter or Syllable, either to the beginning of 
a word, and is then eailea Prosthesis, or to the middle, and 
is then called Epenthesis, or to the end, and is then called 
Paragoge. 1763 Swiston in P4i4 Trans. LIV. 131 A 
pleonasmus or redundancy of 2 having not been antiently 
uncommon. ; 

2. gen. Superflvity, redundancy, excess; some- 


thing superflnous or redundant. In mod. use only 


Jig. trom 1. 

1617 Purcnas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 609 If it come short of the 
Turke in Geometricall dimension of ground, it is with a 
great pleonasme supplyed by the fertilitie of his Soyle, and 
in the vnion of all hts erritories. 1673 /udulgence not to 
te Refused 3 1t is but a pleonasme or overflow of that great 
kindness. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Avefaph. (1877) 1. xix. 
369 This hypothesis is not only a psychological solecism, it 
is, likewise, a psychological pleonasm ; it is at once illegui- 
mate and superfluous. 1855 Muss Corse Intuit. Mor. 19 
‘This great school of souls would be a superfluity, a pleo- 
nasm 1n creation. 


b. Anat. and Path, A growth or formation in 


excess of the normal, in size or number of parts. 
1858 Mayne L.zpos. Lex. Pleonasmus, Med, Pathol, 
Physiol, verm for a faulty formation, with a stronger 
growth, or an over-number or over-quantity of parts: a 
pleonasm. [1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleonasmus.) 
+ Pleona‘smic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. pMonas- 


migue (Cotgr.), f. pléonasme: see -IC.] 
1656 BLount G/, Pleonasmick, superfluous, redundant. 


So + Pleona‘smical a. 
a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut. xxxviii, Pleonasmical fool. 


Pleonast (plfinxst). rare—'. [f. Gr. type 
*rheovaorys, agent-n. f. mAcovdday ; see PLEONASM.] 


One who uses pleonasm. 

1863 Reape Hard Cash If. xxv. 120 The mellifluous 
pleonast..oiling his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
make it slip into the Banker's narrow understanding. 

Pleonaste (plidnzst). Ain. Also pleonast. 
[a. F. plonaste (Haiiy 1801), ad. Gr. mAcovacrés 
abundant,f. tAcovd av; see PLEONASM.] A synonym 
of CrYLoNITE, a variety of spinel. 

(From the multitude of faces of the crystal, each solid 
angle of the octahedron being often replaced by four faces.) 

180g R. Jameson Syst. Aliz, 1. 79 The ceylanite of La 
Metherie or pleonast of Hafy, 1831 Brewster Oftics xvi. 
139 Black pleonaste and obsidian afford examples of solid 
eu etenee: which absorb all the colours of the spectrum 
proportionally, 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 342 The almost hlack 
pleonaste. .is used sometimes for mourning jewellery. 


Pleonastic (pljdne-stik), ¢ [f Gr. type 
*mdeovactix-és, f. mAeovacr-ds: see prec. So KF. 
pléonastique.| Gram, Characterized by pleonasm ; 
using more words than are necessary (asa sentence, 
a speaker, or writer) ; constituting pleonasm, snper- 


flnons, redundant (as a word or phrase). 

1778 Be. Lowtu Transit. fsaiah (ed. 12) Notes 390 A 
pleonastic pronoun. 1797 Afonthiy Mag. LIT. 11 My. not; 
after verbs of contradicting, or denying, it is pleonastic. 
1879 Fanraa St. Paul I, 519 note, A mere pleonastic phrase 
for ‘in the direction of the sea’. ’ 

b. gen. or fig. Done to excess or superfluity. 

1876 I, Metioa Priesth. iv. 164 If... the priests who both 
eat the wafer and drink the eup have not two full and perfect 
sacraments. .if they have and derive any benefit from such 
a pleonastic sacrament. 1894 A. Burrece £ss. xvi. 177 His 
bonfi-fide character .. has been roughly condemned as pleo- 
nastic. 

So + Pleona'stical a, =prec.; Pleona‘stically 
adv., in a pleonastic manner, with pleonasm. 

1653 AsnweLt Fides Aposé. 17 They esteemed it essentiall 
to these, but pleonasticall unto those. 1657 J. Suirn Alyst. 
Rhiet. 187, 1 Hae 1. 1. We have seen with our eyes... These 
Pleonastical ‘inculcations are not vain, but serve to work 
things the better upon onr hard hearts. 1725 BeackwALL 
Sacr. Classics (1727) 1. 142 The noblest classics use this par- 


PLEONECTIC. 


tiele pleonastically, 1881.57. Faowes's Gaz. 1 Apr. 11 People 
who are ignorant of the good old word ‘mere ' have taken to 
talking pleonastically of Windermere Lake. 

Pleonectic (plijéne‘ktik), a [ad. Gr. mAco- 
vexrix-6s disposed to take too much, greedy, f. 
mdeovéxtns one who has or claims more than his 
share, f, mAéoy more + éxew to have.] Of or per- 
taining to s/eonexta; covetous, greedy, grasping. 

1858 in Mayne Expos, Ler. 188a Pall Mall G, 15 Sept. 3 
The pleonectic spirit which prompted this practice will no 
douht be chastened into greater accordance with the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. 

li Pleonexia (plijéne'ksia). [a. Gr. wAcovegia 
greed, assumption, f. as mAcovéxrys: see prec.] 
Covetousness, avarice, greed. 

1868 Mayne A.xfos, Lex., Piconexia, term for greediness, 
grasping selfishness, overbearing temper or arrogance, re- 
garded as mental disease. 1892 Daily News 4 Nov. 3/3 
Competitive, grasping fellows, cursed with the vice of pleo- 
nexia, of wanting more than their share. 

Pleopod (plédppd). Zoo’, [f. as Pizox Ty 
Gr. mots, rod- foot.} One of the swimming limbs 
attached to the p/eoun or abdomen in Crustacea : 
see PLeon!, Also Pleopodite (pl/jg:pddait). Cf. 
peretopod, -podite, s, v. PEREION. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Ref. Brit, Assoc. (1856) 38 Pleo- 
poda or swimming feet are attached to..the pleon. 1877 
Encyci. Brit. V1. 635/2 The next six somites bear each a 
pair of swimming-feet (or ficofodites), 1893 Srepsixc 
Crustacea iv. 45 The first five of these segments frequently 
have appendages that are really natatory and may properly 
he called pleopods, swimming-feet. 

Pleowe, pleo3e, ohs. forms of PLay sé, and v. 

Pleresye, obs. form of PLEuRtsy. 

| Pleroma (pl/réu-md), [a. Gr. tAnpwya that 
which fills, a complement, f. tAnpody to make full, 
f. wAnpys full.] 

1. Fullness, plenitude; a. in Gnostic theology, 
The spiritual universe as the abode of God and of 
the totality of the Divine powers and emanations. 

1765 Maccatne tr. Voshetu’s Leel. (Hist. tout v. (1833) 
Gals He placed in the g/eroma (so the Gnostics called the 
habitation of the Deity) thirty zons. 1831-3 IX. Burton 
Feci, Hist. iii. (1845) 58 One of these later emanations 
passed the boundaries of the Pleroma, which was the abode 
of the Deity, and there coming in contact with matter 
created the world. 1875 Licutroor Coss, Coz, (1886) 100 
For this totality [of the Divine powers] Gnostic teachers 
had a technical term, the pleroma or Pleuttude. 

b. Used in reference to Colossians ii. 9, where 
the Eng. versions from 1388 have ‘ fullness’ : 

"Ore dv atte KarotKkel way 7 wAypwRa THs OedTA 70s TwLA- 
texas: Wyclif 1388,‘ For in hym dwellith bodilich al the 
fulnesse (1382 al plente, Vuég. plenitudo] of the Godhed ', 

1875 LicntFoot Come. Cod. 329 The ideal church is the 

feroma of Christ, and the militant church must strive to 
feacne the pleroma. 1883 Senarr ffist. Ch. U1. xu. xev. 
777 The pleroma of the Godhead resides in Christ cor- 
poreally: so the pleroma of Christ, the plenitude of his 
graces and energies, resides in the church as his body. 

2. Bot, = PLEROME. rare—°. 

1890 in Ceut. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Hence Pleromatic (plierometik) ¢., pertaining 
to lhe pleroma. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 977/2 The pleromatic kingdom 
was the name given by Stockenstrand to the whole powers 
which animate the world and the stars which fill the celestial 
space. 1879 Scuarr Person of Christ 56 The completeness 
a pironeinc fulness of the moral and religious character of 

rist. 

Plerome (plic‘roum). Bot. [ad. Ger. pleron 
(Hanstein 1868), ad. Gr. wAqpwpa a filling: see 
pree.] The innermost layer of the primary tissue 
or meristem at a growing-point, which develops 
into the fibrovascular tissue, or into this and the 
pith. (Cf. DeRMaroGEN, PERIBLEM.) 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 127 If no pith is formed, 
us in many roots and some shoots.., the whole of the 
pistons is developed into procamhium. 1884 Bower & 

cotr De Bary's Phaner. 7 As Hanstein has shown, the 
young embryo of the Angiospermous Phanerogams sepa- 
rates, while still consisting of few cells,..into three layers, 
or groups of cells, which differ in their arrangement and 
direction of division; these were termed by their discoverer, 
Dermatogen, Perihlem, and Plerome, __ 

b. atirté., as plerome-body, -eylinder, -sheath. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 166 The origin of lateral roots in 
a mother-root is always on the outside of its axial fibro- 
vascular or plerome-cylinder. /éa. 167 These mother-cells 
of the lateral roots lie in the plerome-sheath. 

Pleromorph (plivrompif). Afix. [mod. f. 
Gr. mAnpys, mAnpo- lull + poppy form : introduced 
(in Ger.) by A. Kenngott 1859.) A form pro- 
duced by the filling of a cavity left by the removal 
of a crystal with another mineral substance. 

1890 in Cené, Dict. 1906 H. A. Miers Let. fo Edtlor, A 
pleromorph is a natural cast of a crystal in some other 
mineral substance. 

Plerophory (plitg'fri). Now rave. ad. Gr. 
wdnpopopia (Heb. vi. tI, x. 22, etc.) fullness of 
assurance, f. *mAnpopdpos bringing satisfaction, f. 
mAnpns full, satisfied + -pdpos bearing; cf. mAnpo- 
Popely to bring full measure, satisfy fully.) Full 
assurance or certainty. (Common in 17th c. in 
theological use.) 

1605 A. Worton Answ. Pop. Articles 90 Not one of many 
thousands attaines to that plerophorie or full perswasion. 
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1647 Trarr Cowon. 1 Tint. iii, 13 The peace of a good 
conscience, and the plerophory of faith, 1745 WrsLev A 157. 
Ch. 22 The other is, such a Plerophory or full Assurance 
that 1 am forgiven, and so clear a Perception, that Christ 
abideth in me; as utterly excludes all Doubt and Fear. 
1893 F. Hare in Nation (N.Y.) 13 Apr. 2735/2 To forbear, 
in some measure, that plerophory of cocksureness with 
which he habitually dogmatizes, 

Plerotic (plitg'tik), a. Aled. rare—9, [ad. Gr. 
mAnpertx-ds filling up (Dioscorides), f. tAnpady to 
fill.]| Having the property of supplying or re- 
storing lost flesh or tissue. 

1858 Mayxe A.upos. Lev., Picrosis, old term for repletion 
and refection,.. used by Ilippocrates...P/eroticus, applied 
to medicines...of or belonging to Plerosis + plerotic. 

Ples, plese, Plesance, -aunce, Plesant, 
-aunt, Pleser‘(e, etc, obs. ff, PLEASE, PLEASANCE, 
PLEASANT, PLEASURE. 

Plesh, obs. or dial. f. Puasu, Preacn. 

Plesiaster (plisijsta1). Zoo’. [f. PLusio- + 
Aster.] In sponges, A form of spicule with a 
very short straight axis: see quot. 

1888 Soitas in Challenger Rep. XXV.p. 1sili, The plesi- 
asters ure always much larger when fully grown than the 
metasters,..and the metasters are larger than the spirasters 5 
the three forms present a perfect gradational series. 

Plesier, obs. form of Pleasure. 

Plesio-, comb. form from Gr. mAyot-os near, 
used in scientific terminology. 

Plesiomorphous (plisiompsfos), a Cryst. 
[f. PLesro- + Gr. poppy form + -ous.] Very near 
in form; crystallizing in forms closely resembling 
but not identical with each other. So Plesio- 
mo‘rphic a. in same sense; Plesiomo‘rphism, 
the fact or condition of being plesiomorphous. 

1837 Whewe ir ffist, fuduct. Sc. (11. 222 It has since 
been proposed to catl such groups plesiomorphous. 1845 
N. Brit. Rev. 11. 314 The term plesiomorphous (nearly 
of the same shape) is generally substituted. /é/¢., Plesio- 
niorphism serves to remove the difficulies. 1850 Dauprxy 
Atom. The. vi. (ed, 2) 175 It has been proposed to employ 
the term Alestomorphism, where the resemblance between 
two bodies in external form is not regarded as complete. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Plesiomorphic, same as plesiomorphous. 

|| Plesiosaurus (pl#sioso‘1is). Palwont. Pl, -i. 
[mod.L. generic name (Conybeare 1821) f, PLes10- 
+ Gr. cavpos lizard: see qnot.1823.] A genus of 
extinct marine reptiles, having a long neck, a small 
head, a short tail, and four large paddles; from 
the Lias and neighbouring formations. 

1825 W. D. Coxyseare in PArios. Mag. LXV. 420 The 
name I have originally {in 2821] given to this animal, P/c- 
siosaurus (approximate to the Saurians), may appear rather 
vague in this state of our knowledge. 1833 Sir C. Bett 
Hand (1834) 113 The ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus .. in- 
habited the sea; their remains are found low in the lias 
deposit. 1854 F. C. Baxewext Geol. 49 Some of the plesio- 
sauri must have been 20 feet long. 


Jig. 1876 Lowsi. Among my Bhs. Ser. 11.137 Fortunately 
Scotland was not yet annexed, or the poem [Polyolbion] 


would have been even longer, and already it is the plesio- 
saurus of verse. 

Hence Plesiosaur (plisiosg:1), a reptile of the 
extinct genns Plestosaurus or order Plesiosaurta; 
Ple:siosau‘rian ¢., belonging to the order P/esi- 
osauria; sb. a reptile of this order; Ple:siosan‘roid 
a, resembling or allied to the /¥estosaurus (in 
quot., characteristic of the Péestosauris). 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni, U1. 148/2 The ichthyosaur, 
or fish-lizard, and its ally the *plesiosaur. 1860 OwENn 
Palzont. 223 Cuvier deemed the structure of the Plesiosaur 
-.to have been the most singular, and its characters the 
most anomalous that had been discovered amid the ruins of 
a former world, 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Plesiosaurius, 
--*plesiosaurian. 4 Lypekker Roy. Nat. Hest. Vi 103 
The skeleton of the Lariosaur, a small plesiosaurian. 1860 
Owex Palzout, 229 The slight indication of the sacral 
vertebra ; the non-confluence of the caudal hamuapophyses 
with each other, are all ‘ "plesiosauroid ’. 

Plesir(e, -our(e, -owre, etc., obs. ff, PLEASURE. 

eer hh (ple'sigraf). Afed. [ad. F. 
plessigraphe, {, Gr. mAjocev to strike: see -GRAPH.] 
(See quot. 1895.) 

1870 Gee Auseult, & Percuss. 1. iv. 63 note, There is a 
description of sundry ‘ plessigraphs’ which have been con- 
trived of lute. 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex., Plessigraph, a specin\ 
form of Pleximeter, invented by Peter, a colleague of 
Trousseau, designed to reduce the percussed surface to a 
minimum so that the user may be able to map out more 
exactly the limits of any organ or dull area. 

Plessimeter (plesitmitas). [ad. F. plessi- 
meétre.| = PLEXIMETER. So Plessime‘tric a. 
= PLEXIMETRIC; Plessimetry = PLEXIMETRY ; 
Plessor = PLEXOR. 

1857 Duncutson Dict. Afed. Sc. Plesser, Plexor. Plessi- 
meter, Pleximeter. 1858 Mavne Exp. Lex. Plessimeter,.. 
an instrument ., used to receive the strokes of the dlesser 
in percussion. 1861 T. J. Grauam Praci, Med, 161 The hest 
plessimeter will be found to be the first, or first and second, 
fingers of the lefthand, 1870 Gree Auscult. & Percuss. 1. iv, 


62 From time to time divers plessors have been contrived. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plessimeter, Plessimetry. 1898 Alloutt's 
Syst. Afed. V. 98 In some cases I have found on plessi- 


metric percussion that the right border of dulness does not 
meet the line which indicates the upper border of the liver 
at aright angle. 


Plessiur, -or, -our, plesyr(e, etc., obs. ff. 
PLEASURE, 


PLETHORETICAL. 


Plet, 56.1 Chiefly Sc. and so77h. dial, [Collateral 
form of Pharr sd., going with PLeT v.] =PLait sé. 

1480 7rerisa’s Barth. De P #&. v.Axvi. (Bodl. MS), Pe 
pe of wommanes heere bene ykutte and ybounde with 

aces. 1595 Duncan App. eyo 1. D.S), Lacinia, a plet, 

orrag. 1641 Bust Farm, Fhs. (Surtees) 16 Fold-hankes or 
hankinges.. which is as thicke againe as plough-string, being 
a loose kinde of two plettes, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Mletis, folds or gathers of linen. /ésd., Pret, work per- 
formed by platting. 

| Plet (plet), 54.2. Also plete, plitt. [a. Russ. 
Ileth lec’, scourge, whip.] <A three-thonged whip 
loaded with lead, used for flogging in Kuysia. 

1864 Weester, /’¥i¢/, an instrument of punishment or 
torture resembling the knout, used in Russia. 2870 'W. M. 
Coorrr’ flagellation 4 Flagellants xxvi. 239 ‘The plet is 
a eae made of strips of raw hide, and having three lashes 
tipped with small leaden balls. 1885 A. Gatrrrins in Eucyed. 
Brit. X1X.762/2 There is another flagellator,.. called the 
plete, a whip of twisted hide,. .retained ata few of the inost 
distant Siberian prisons. 

Plet, 2. Chicfly Sc. and north. dial, Pa. 2. 
plet.t, plat; fa. pple. plet t; also pletted. [Col- 
lateral form of Phair v, going with PLer 5d.1] 

Ll. ¢rans. To intertwine (strands) so as to form 
one combined texture; =PLAIrv. 2; also to form 
(a garland, band, or the like) by this process: = 
Pharr z. 2d. Also in mod. dial. to cross {the 
legs); = PLAIT 7. 3. 

1480 Trevisa's Barth. De Po Rv. xvi. (Bodl. MS... 
Wymmenes heere is..ipletted (4. de UW. 1495 pleted] and 
ybounde with laces. ¢1450 .VWirour Salva foun afitg A 
corovne of sharpest thornes mayde thyne Lnemys plettyng. 
1470 Henayson Mor. Had vin (Preach. Swallow) xh, 
‘The feind plectis his nettis scharpe and rude. 1513 Douctas 
Fuels sli. 64 The wyld wolf. Abowt the bowght, plet all 
of wandis tyght, Bayis and gyrnis, @ 1600 Monicomerib 
Alise. Poents six. 3 A garland properly sho plets, To set 
vpon hir heid. 1600 Vatrrax Fasse xiv. Ixvili, Of wood- 
bines, lillies, and of roses sweete,...4J1 pletted fast, well knit, 
and ioyned meete. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. an iv, For 
thee 1 plet the flow’ry belt and snood. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
{ed. 21, ef, to plat. 1839 J. M. Witson Sales of Borders 
V. 251/2 He plets his legs, and passes his hand along hi- 
leg. 1903 In E.D.D. from Shetland to North Lincolush. 

++ 2. To fold; to fold in one’s arms. Oés. 

ciqzg Wynitotn Crom, 1x. xxviie 3258 Wyth blyth chere 
thare he tym plet In [his] armis so thankfully. 1513 Dovct.as 
Aeneds xii. xi. 4 Bayth hir army's abowt hys feit [scho] plet, 
inbrasyng thame and kyssand reuerently, 1536 BetLeNpES 
Cosmogr. xi, Thir salasond. .spawnis, with thair wainis plet 
to uthir, ¢1g60 A. Scott Jems (S.T.S. xxviii. 8 Quhen 
pat I went with pat sweit may,..And oft tymes in ny armis 
plet hir. : : 

+3. To bind, tie up, make fast. Ods. 

1860 Roxtann Cré. Venus iv. 364 To se his handis into 
ane cord thus plet. 1585 James VI Ass. /'oesée (Arb.) 37, 
1 had farr rather Babell tower forthsett, hen the thre 
Grecian hilles on others plett. : 

4. mod. dial. To fold, to wrinkle. 

1861 Quinn /feather (1863) 123 Care ta wan wrinkles 
deeply plettin' Nell’s bonnie face. — é 

Ilence Plet f//. a., plaited, intertwined, 

3503 Ice. Li. Lligh Treas. Scot. V1. 231 Vj elne braid 
ribanes to he ane plet suord belt to the King. 1508 Duxuar 
Tua Mariit Wemer 13 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I 
presandlie lutkit. 

Plet, obs. f. Phare. Plete, early var. PLEA 
sd., secondary form of PLEAD w., obs, f. PLEar. 

Plether: sce PLErHRoN. 

Plethora (plepéra, pl/porrd). Also (after 
F.), 6 pletore, 7 plethor. See PLeruory.  [a. 
med.L. pléthdra, a. Gr. rAnOwpy fullness, repletion, 
f, mAnOerw to become full. In If. A/fhore (16th c.). 
Bailey 1731 has the etymological pronunciation 
plethora; ed. 1742 and J.1735 have plethora. 

Plethora and Plethory were app. sometimes viewed as 
derived from L. piétis filled, pletura repletion, plethora.) 

1. /ath. A morbid condition, characterized, 
according to the older writers, by over-fullness of 
blood or of any other humonr (or of juices in 
a plant); according to later writcrs, by an excess 


of red corpuscles in the blood. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen’s Terap. Civ, The superha- 
boundaunce of humours... that the Grekes en] Plethora. 
féid, Giv, Of cacomye y* is coniunct w! the vleere, or of 
Pletore, or of phlegmon. 1671 Satmon Syn. A/ed. 1, xliv. 

9 The Antecedent Cause of Diseases is twofold, the one 
is called a Plethor or Plenitude. 1673 Grew Anat. Roots 
nn. $16 Lest the Barque, being spongy, should suck it up 
too fast, and so the Root should be, as it were, surcharged 
by a Plethora. 1777 Surman Sch, Scand. ww. iii, Vour 
character at present is like a person ina plethora, absolutely 
dying from too much health. 1851 Carpenter Afan. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 327 When they [red corpuscles] are present in an 
amount much above the average, they seem concerned in 
producing the condition termed Plethora .. which borders 
upon various diseases, 1877 Rozerts Handd&. Med. 1.17 
The redness and turgidity of plethora. 

2. fig. Over-fullness in any respect, superabun- 
dance; any unhealthy repletion or excess. 

(1597 Howson Serm. 24 Dec. 44 That wAnOdpa, fulnes of 
blood in our Bishopricks. a@ 1640 Jackson Creed x1, xxxiv. 
§4 We are all subject to that An6wpa whereof the Lord so 
often forewarned Israel.) 1700 Br. Patrick Comm. Deut. 
xxxii. 1g This was the lamentable effect of their plethora or 
fullness. 1835 Marrvat Olla Podr. xvii, We are. suffering 
under a plethora of capital. 1868 Farrar Seekers 1. ii. (1875) 
27 A plethora of words. 

+ Blethore'tic, a. Obs. rave. [f. prec., after 
theoretic, etc.) = PLetHonic. So ie aoe 
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PLETHORIC. 


19727 Battey vol. 11, Péethoretick; whence in JouNson. 
Weastea 1864, etc. 1882 Ocnvie (Annandale), Plethoretic, 
Plethoretical, 1886 in Casseil's Encycl. Dict, etc. 

Plethoric (plzpetik, pleporik), a. (ad. med. 
L. plet(hdricus (Du Cange), a. Gr. rAndapixds 
(Galen), f. 7Ay@upy PLerHors. Prob. immed. 
from F, pléthorigue (Paré ¢1550), whence the 
stressing Plethoric: ef. ca'tholic.] 

1. Path. Characterized by plethora, of a full 
habit of body. 


1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 172 Such as hane pletho- 
ricke and full bodies. 1764 Got.nsm. 7rav. 144 The nation 
found, with fruitless skill, Its former strength was but 
plethoric ill, 1803 Med. Frad. X. 51 A young man,..ofa 
plethoric habit, 1846 J. Baxter “dr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
11. 132 Cattle are very subject to sudden determination of 
blood to the head. They are naturally plethoric. 

+b. adsol. as sb. A plethoric person. Oés. 

1707 Frover Physic. Pulse- Watch 191 If the Pulse be too 

full, as in Plethorics, we must use some general Evacua- 


1ons. 
2. fig. Full to excess, overstocked, overloaded ; 


swollen, inflated, turgid. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 114 This happens to some by reason 
of a certain Plethorique wit. 1800 //ist. dudfa in, Astat. 
aun. Reg. 3/2 That plethoric opulence with which the 
merchants of Alexandria sunk into idleness. 1848 LowrLL 
Bigelow P, Sere t Introd., ‘Fhe pockets, plethoric with 
marbles round, That still a space for ball and pegtop 
fonnd. 1864 Burton Scof -lér. 11. i, 126 Plethoric volumes 
which slumber in decorous old libraries. 

+ Plethovical, z. Ols. [fas pree. + -AL.] 
= prec. 1. 

1603 Hot.axn Plutarch Explan. Words, Plethoricall 
plight,..that state of the body, which being full of bloud 
and other humours, needeth evacuation. 1625 Hart dad, 
Ur. u. viii. gg. 1676 T. Garencinres Corad 74 Uniess the 
body he extraordinarily plethorical. 

Pletho-vically, ev. [f. pree. + -ty%.] In 
the manner of a piethoric person ; with plethora. 

1800 Lams /.¢té., fo Wordsiw, (1837) 1. v. 170, |_am not 
plethorically abounding in cash at this present. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Revol. 1. 1. i, When such Institution plethorically says 
to itself, Take thy ease, thou hast goods laid up. 1872 
Le Faxu Tenants of Alalory iv. 15 They have... grown 
plethorically robust. ; 

Plethory (ple péri), 54. (a.) Now rare. Also 
7 pletory. [irreg. from PLernora ; or perl, de- 
duced from p/ethoric, on analogy of Aistoric, Atstory, 
allegoric, allegory, etc.) 

1. = PLeTHoRA 1. 

1625 re. Hace Serum. Thanksgiving 29 Jan. 47 Hee saw 
that in this common Plethorie it was fit for vs to bleed. 
16st Jer. Taytor Serm. f. Veart.v. 59 The appetite. .ready 
to burst with putrifaction and an anwholsome plethury. 
1708 Brit. Apolfo No. 102. 2/1 A Plethory or fulness of 
Blood. 183g Hexstow Prine. Bot. tt. tii, 206 Less sap is 
exhaled ,.and the tree attains a state of plethory. 

2. fig. = PLETHORA 2. 

1624 Br. Hate Heaven upon Earth xiii, Perhaps thou 
labourest of some plethorie of pride. @ 1677 Hare Prim, 
Orig, Afan.u. x. 228 A Plethory or excess of Numbers of 
Men, sometimes .. cause Wars. 1778 Jouxson 9 Apr. in 
Boswell, \t is,.owing to a plethory of matter that his style 
is so faulty. 1843 Slacku. Mag. LIN. 522 The king 
[Lonis XVI] whose plethory was cured hy that sharp remedy. 

+ B. adj. = Puetuorto a. Obs. rare. 

a1643 J. Suute Yudgen. & Mercy (1645) 29 To have 
a pletory falnesse of Crude, and raw humours in his Stomach. 

Hence  Plethoriness. sare—'. 

1665 J. Fraser Polichronicon (S.H.S.) 345 His plethori- 
ness came to such a hight that from spitting it flowed to 
vomiting of blood. 

| Plethron (ple‘prgn). Pl.-a. Also (after I’.), 
7 plether. [a.Gr. A€6pov. In F. péthre.] An an- 
cient Greek measure of length, containing a hundred 
Greek, or about 101 English feet; also a square 
measure, the side of which is a linear plethron, in 
extent slightly below an imperial rood. 

1623 Bincnam Xenophon p. iit, The necke of land, that 
foyneth to the Continent, is at least foure plethers in bredth. 
1706 Putiies, Plethron. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 
711/2 A square of four plethra, or 400 feet, on each side, 
1875 Brownine Aristoph. A pol, 2215 Nobody now can say 
‘this plot is mine, Thongh but a plethron square ie ; 

Plethysmograph (plipizmdgraf). Physiol. 
[f. Gr. wAndvepés enlargement (f. wAy@ivew to 
increase, f. mAyOUs fullness) + -GRAPH, after It. 
pletismografo.] An instrament, invented by Mosso 
of Turin ¢ 1870, for reeording and measuring the 
variation in the volume ofa part of the body, esp. as 
due to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. 

It consists of a closed vessel surrounding the part of the 
body, filled with water,and connected with a graduated tube. 

3872 Sci. Amer. July 403/1 By using two plethysmographs, 
D+ Mosso has obtained pen traces representing. . valuable 
physiological data leading to the demonstration of the 
most important phenomena of the blood vessels, 1882 
Haroakea in Pop. Sci. Monthly ae The plethismo- 

raph.,meusnures the umount of bl sent to the brain 
tu any particular process of thought, and records the exact 
time for each process. 1896 A fléuti's Syst. Aled. 1. 343. 

Ilence Plethy:smogra‘phio @., belonging to, 
or obtained by, the plethysmograph. Plethys- 
mo‘graphy, the use of the plethysmograph. 

1886 Medica’ News XLIX. 276 In experiments made 
with the plethysmographic method .. it was found that.. 
a constriction. may be produced by un electric stimulation 
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of tbe sciatic nerve. 
1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VL. 745 Plet 
vations on the cutancons circulation. 

Pleting, Pletour, ME. ff. PLEADING, PLEADER, 

Plette, obs. pa. t. of Piat v1 

+Pletter, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. plettercn to 
bruise, erush (Kilian), f. stem f/aé b!ow (Franck).] 
trans. To bruise, erush. 

1s97 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. (‘1ruelye 
translated out of Dutch into Englishe ) 2/1 The vaynes, 
the arteryes, or the sinneus themselves, come to be squised 
and plettered. /é/d, 2 b/1 Those woundes which come by 
crushinge or pletteringe are Sarre worse then those which 
are onlye hewede. /dfd. 13/1 The sownde bone which is 
next vnto the plettered bone. 

Pleu, pleuch-e, pleugh, Sc. ff. PLoveu. 

| Pleura (pliera). Anat, and Zocl. Pi. -®. 
[med.L., a. Gr. wAeupé side of the body, rib.] 

1. One of the two serous membranes, right and 
left, which line the thorax and envelop the lungs 
in mammals; each is reflected on itself so as to 
fori a closed sae, one side or layer of which ( fzd- 
monary pleura) invests the lung, while the other 
(costal or parictal pleura) is attached to the inner 
wall of the chest. 

Sometimes applied to the upper part of the comnion mem- 
branots lining of the thorax and abdomen in vertebrates 
below mammals (feritoneusm or plenroperitoneum), 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. 40 The Heart in this Animal 
[lamprey] is. .cemented and glewed as it were on all sides to 
the Pleura, or innermost skin of the Thorax. 1748 Hartiey 
Observ. Mani. i. 96 The Vibrations excited in the Pleura 
and Peritonaeum. 1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. Afed, (1878) 
454 Malignant disease of the lungs Ws eas 

2. In invertebrates: a. Naine for a part of the 
body-wall on each side in arthropods; in insects, 
the part to which the lower wings are attached. 
(Cf. PLevroy.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Exfomtol, 111, 380 (The Pleura). ‘The 
space behind the scapulars, on which the lower organs of 
flight are fixed. (did. 574 Plewra. By this name I would dis- 
tinguish the part which laterally connects the metathorax and 
postpectus. It includesin it the socket of the secondary wings. 

b. ln molluscs, The region on each side of the 
rachis of the lingual ribbon of the odontophore. 

1862 Woopwarp Jod/usca 1, 28 The teeth on the plenra 
are termed xncizt; they are extremely numerous in the 
plant-eating gasteropods. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 50 
The Jateral areas are called the pleura. 1872 Nicnoison 
Patzont. 163 Vhe pleore are in one piece with the axis, 
bot are separated from it by a more or less pronounced 
groove, the ‘axal furrow '. 

Pleura, plural of PLeunox, PLeuRUM. 

Pleuracanth (pliirikznp). Palwont. [ad. 
mod.L. Pleuracauthus, f. Gr. thevpa side + dxavéa 
spine, thorn.] A fish of the extinct genus Peura- 
canthus ot family /euracanthide, characterized by 
having a row of sharp hooks or spines along each 
side. Also affrié. So Pleuraca-nthid, a fish of 
the family Pleuracanthide ; Plenraca‘nthoid c., 


resembling or belonging to the family P/eura- - 


canthide; sb. = pleuracanthid, 

1900 Nature 20 Sept. 505/1 Assuming that the Pleara- 
canth form originated from one. .of simple parallel rods. 

Pleural (pliie ral), 2.1 [f. Punurs +-at; so F. 
pleural.| Of or pertaining to the pleura. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. xx. 242 The 
accumulated fluid in the pleural cavity. 1846 G. E. Day 
tr. Simon's Anim. Chem, U1. 498 The exndation in the 
plearal sac. 1884 M. Macxenzte Dis. Throat & Nose \1. 
47 Pleural inflammation..affecting the base of the left lung. 

Plewral, «2 [f. Pusuron +-au.J) Of or 
pertaining to the pleuron or side of the body, or (in 
arthropods) of a somite; costal ; lateral. 

1889 SoLLAs in Excyel. Brit. XXII, 417/2 Now broaden 
out the prora on the eggshell into oval lobes (prora/ preres); 
and from each pole draw a lobe ridway Det set the prora 
and the tropis (s/eural pteres). 1888 Rotieston & Jack. 
son Anim. Life 4gt The somite. .may..consist of a dorsal 
plate, the tergum, and a ventral plate, the sternum, con- 
nected laterally by a soft pleural membrane, 

|| Pleuralgia (plurze'ldgii). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wAevpa side +-ad-yia, f. Gdyos pain.] Pain 
in the side; plenrodynia. Hence Plenralgio 
a., pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 679 That acute pain 
which is often complained of in the head or the side: in the 
latter case sometimes amounting to pleuralgia. 

|| Pleurapophysis (plucripe'fisis). Comp, 
Anat. PI. -yses (-is7z). [mod.L., f. Gr. tAenpa 
side + Aropnysis.] Owen’s term for each of the 
lateral processes of a typical vertebra, forming part 
of the haemal arch (ef. HaMAPOPHYSIS) ; tepre- 
sented in the thoracic region, and sometimes in 
other parts of the trunk, by the ribs. 

3864 Owen Shed. § Teeth in Orr's Circ, Sc, 1. Org. Nat. 
168 The hamal arch is formed by a pair of bones called 
‘pleurapopbyses’. 1871 T. R. Jones Anint. Kinga, (ed. 4) 
657 At the sides of tbe centrum, .. a canal is circumscribed 
hy tbe pleurapophysis, or costal process. | SS 

ence Pleurapophysial (plierapofi:zial) ¢., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pleurapophysis. 

1854 Owen Sel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nal. 
203 ‘This intermediate plenrapophysial appendage is called 
the Silium', 1872 Humeuay J/yology 8 This. .indicutes 
a serial correspondence with the skeletal formations in the 


1890 Wessten, Plethysmography. | 
hysmographic obser- | 


PLEURITE. 


sternal rather than with those in the vertebral (' pleurapo- 
physial ’) region of the visceral wall. 

Pleuratic, -etic: see PLEuRITIC. 

Pleurecbolic (plierekbglik), @. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mdevpé side + éxBod-os cast out, put out, f 
éxBaddAew to cast out + -1¢.) Capable of being 
protruded by eversion of the sides, as the tentacles 
of some molluscs and worms. So Pleurembo'lio 
a. [Gr. &uBoad-os thrown in, f. éuBddrav to throw 
in, insert], capable, when protruded, of being 
1etracted by inversion of the sides. 

1883 Lanxester in Encyel. Brit. XVI. 6g2/1 If we start 
from the condition of full eversion of tbe tube and watch the 
process of introversion, we shall find that the plenrecholic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards, /érd, 652/2 The Gastropod’s introvert is plenrem- 
bolic (and therefore acrecbolic). 

|| Pleurenchyma (plurenkim4). Bot. Also 
in anglicized form pleurenchym. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. mAeupév rib, wkevpd side + é@yxupa infusion, 
afler parcnchyma, ete.] ‘The woody lissue, con- 
sisting of tongh slender tubes, out of which the 
woody parts are mainly formed’ (7reas. Bot.). 
llence Pleurenchymatous (-eyki‘mates) a., of 
the nature of pleurenchyma. 

32842 Wittismike in Ana. Nat. Hist, 1X. 85 The long 

leurenchymatous cells surrounding the first-formed vascular 
Bundles are carried along with the lutter to the centre of the 
plant. 1848 Lixutey /xfrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 11.173 Pleuren- 
chym is apparently destined for the conveyance of fluid 
upwards or downwards,..and for giving firmness and elas- 
ticity to every purt. 1876 Encycl. Brit. 1V. 85/2 Under the 
term pleurenchyma is included tissue composed of such 
elongated prosenchymatous, flexible, thickened cells, as ure 
found in the hast or phloém layers of ordinary trees. 

Pleuric (pli rik), a. rave. [f. PLeuRA + -Ic; 
cf. late L. plewricus at the side, lateral (Front.), 
Gr. mAevpixés of or for the ribs (Sehol, Ar.).] = 


Pieurar al 

188 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pleuricis, of or belonging to 
the Alera: pleuric. 1903 Daély Chron. 16 July 5/3 To 
prevent the pleuric liquid. from remaining in the thorax. 


Pleurisy (plierisi). Forms: § pluresy, 
(pleresye), 6 pluresye, -sie, pleuritie, plew- 
risie, -osy, plurice, 6-7 plurisie, pleuresie, 
6-8 -isie, 7 -esy, plurasie, 7-8 -isy ; 6- pleurisy. 
Also 8. 6 in L. forms fé(e)urests, plurists. [a. 
OF. pleurisie (13th ¢.), -esée (mod.F. pleurdsie), f. 
late L. pleurisis (Prudent. ¢ 400), mod.L. pleuresis, 
substituted for p/enritis, a. Gr. mAevpizis pleurisy : 
see PLEURITIS. Sense 2, and the forms in péz-, 
are partly due to a supposed derivation from L. 
plis, plir- more (cf. med.L. pliritas multitude), 
as if plenrisy were due to an excess of humours.] 

1. Fath. Inflammation of the pleura, with or 
withont effusion of fluid (serum, pus, blood, etc.) 
into the pleural cavity; a disease characterized by 
pain in the chest or side, with fever, loss of appetite, 
etc. ; usually caused by chill, or occurring as a 
complication of other diseases (scarlatina, then- 
matic fever, phthisis, etc.). Formerly often with 
a aud pi. 


Dry pleurisy, (formerly) pleurisy without expectoration ; 
(now) plenrisy without effusion. So Ausmid or moist pleurisy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), Som- 
metyme aposteme is ibrad perein as it furep in pleresye 
and is ybrad and comeb of aposteme pat is be tendrenes 
of pe ribbes wibin. /éid. vin. xi. (1499) 231 Pluresy is 
a postume on the rybbes wythin. 1534 Mone Com/ agst. 
Trib. wi. Wks. 1256/2 And they yt lye in a plewrosy, thinke 
that euery time they cough, they fele a sharpe sweorde swap 
them to the beart. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health cclxxxv. 94 
A plurice the which is an impostume in the cenerite of the 
bones. 1562 Bouteyn Bulwark, Bk, Simptes 52 The seede 
drunke, is good against the pleuritie. 1579-80 Nortit 
Plutarch (1676) 370, The disease whereof he died, which 
was a Pleurisie. 1676 Wor.ipce Cyder con 193 Apples 
..ure good against melancholy and the pleuresie, 1709 
Lond. Gas. No. 4513/1. Many have died during the Severity 
of this Winter of Venues 3862 H. W. Furiea Dis. Lungs 
171 Pleurisy..is one of the commonest diseases, _ 

B. sg27 ANoREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Dijb, 
Good for the sekenes named pleuresis. 2 1548 Haut Chron, 
Hen, V8a His chamberlain affirmeth that be lHen. V) died 
ofa Plurisis. 1568 Grarvon Chron. 11. 938 He sickened of 
a disease, called Pluresis. 

2. jig. Now rare or Obs. ; formerly almost always 
in sense ‘superabundance, excess’ (due to a mis- 


taken etymology: see above). 

asso Vox a ahd 655 in Hazl. &. P. P. IIT. 290 Sup- 

resse this shamfull vsurye, Comonlye called husbondrye : 
va yf there be noremeadye,..¥t wy!l breade toa pluresye. 
597 Howson Serm. For feare of a Plenrisic hy impro- 
priations, customes aa compositions. 1602 Saks. Ham. 
Iv, vii. 118 For goodness, growing to a plurisy, Dies in his 
own too much. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. Se. ut, xiii, ror 
Long since had this land been sick of a plurisie of people, if 
not fet blood in their Western Plantations, p 

3. atiris. Pleurisy-root, name for Asclepias 
tnberosa, also called Butterily-weed, the root of 


which is a popular remedy for pleurisy. 
1831 J. Davies Jfax, ATat. Aled. 238 Pleurisy-root. Flux- 
root, &c...A perennial plant, growing sll over the United 


States of America, in gravelly and hilly grounds. 


Pleurite (pliersit). Zoot [f. Gr. mAcupa 
side + -1TE1 3.) ‘The side or lateral portion of 


PLEURITIC. 


each somile or segment of the body in arthropods. 
(Correlated with ¢erxgite and sternite.) 

1868 Packaro Guide Study insects 9 The typical ring or 
segment..consists of an upper (tergite), a side (plenrite), 
and an under piece (sternite). 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pleuritic (pluri-tik:, a.) (sé)  Forns: 6 
pleureticke, -itique, 7 -etick, 8-9 -etie, (error. 


7 pluratick, 8 pleuratic), 7-8 pleuritick, 5- | 


pleuritic. [a. F. péeurétiqne (OF. pleuretic, 
13th c.), or ad. L. pveuriticus (Plin.), later pleure- 
treus, a. Gr. mAeuperinds, f. wAeupiris PLEURITIS.] 

1. Affected with or suffering from pleurisy. 

1570 Levins .ansp. 121/36 Pléureticke, pleuredicus. 1§72 
J. Joxes Bathes of Bath Pref. 2 Some Pleuritique, Hydro- 
pique, some with Ptisinue. 1628 A. Leicuton in Camden 
Mise. VIL. p. ix, They are like pleuretick patients that 
cannot spit. 1744 BrrkELey Sirs § 78 Having known 
some plenritic persons cured without bleeding. 1845 G. E. 
Day Stnzon's Anim, Chem. 1. 266 The buffy coat is par- 
ticularly characteristic, and seldom absent in plenritic blood. 

2. Of or pertaining lo pleurisy ; characteristic or 
symptomatic of pleurisy. 

1652 Bentowes 7heofh. 1. xiii, By opening Veins Death’s 
sluc'd out, and pleuretick Pains, 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg, 
i. vic 108 These carry away a great deal of wind and 
Pluratick matter. 1732-3 Mrs. Devany in Life & Corr, 
(1862) 402 She is confined to her hed with a plenratic disorder. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. ied. xvil. 197 Fixed pains 
of a pleuritic character. 1883-4 J/ed. Ann. 47/1 Almost 
immediately the pleuritic effusion disappeared. . 

b. Characterized by or liable lo cause pleurisy. 

1744 ArmstronG Preserv. Lealth 1. 490 The plenritic 
spring Glides harmless by. : 

B. sd. A person affected with pleurisy. rare. 

[1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. vit. xxx. (Bod. MS.), 
Pleuretici bat haue aposteme vponne the ribbes inward.] 
2768-74 Tucker Ld, Nat. (1834) 1. 45 The pleuretic lying on 
his left side does not expect pleasure by turning to the 
other; he has no more in view than a diminution of pain. 

Pleuri‘tic, 2.2 Zoot, [f. PLevrite + -1¢.] 
Pertaining to a pleurite; lateral; = PLEURAL 2.% 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 1895 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

+ Pleuri‘tical, 2. O4s. [See -1cAL.] =PLeEv- 
ritic a1 Hence + Pleuri‘tically adv. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Aan 247 By which way also the 
matter or pus of leueitieall and Peripneumonicall, or Em- 
pyicall patients descendeth. a 162g Br. Haut. Confenpi, 
N. 7. w. xi, One is sicke..of the pleuriticale stitches of 
envie. 1733 Dovar in Adlbutf's Syst. Mca. (1897) LIT. 20 
The blood does not appear more pleuritical or sizey in any 
distemper than this. 1674 R. Goprrey /17. §& Ad, Physte 99 
A Physician... when he came found her Pleuritically affected. 

| Pleuritis (pluraittis). Pak. [L. pleerités 
(Vitr.) a. Gr. mAevpirts (Hipp.), f. wAevpa side, rib; 
see -ITIS.] Inflammation of the pleura; more 
usually called PLecrisy. 

1693 Blancard's Phys, Dict, (ed. 2), Pleuritis, a Pleurisie, 
an Inflammation of the Membrane Pleura, and the inter- 
costal Muscles. 174g W. Titomeson Sre&ness ii, Pleuritis 
ee o’er its side in pain. 1822-34 Good's Sindy Med. 
(ed. 4) L, 505 Pleuritis, 1868 Darwin Anim, & 22. 1. iti. 97 
The Leicester sheep were so rapidly destroyed by plenritis. 

Pleuro. 
PNEUMONTA, 

1890 Daily News 16 Oct. 2/7 Pleuro has broken out afresh 
in Cheshire on the farms..near Winsford. 1902 H. Lawson 
Children of Bush 244 Jack started coughing again, like an 
old cow with the pleuro. 

Pleuro- (pliierc), before a vowel pleur-, 
combining form of Gr. mAeupa side, PLEURA, mAeupdv 
rib; nsed in various scientific terms, chiefly in the 
senses of ‘side’ and ‘pleura’, occasionally in that 
of ‘rib’. (See the more important of these in 
their alpbabetical places.) 

Pleuroblastic (-bla‘stik) a Bot. [Gr. BdAacrés 
germ], see quol. |] Pleurobranchia (-breenkia), 
also anglicized as plew‘robranch (-brenk), Zool, 
a pleural branchia or gill, i.e. one attached lo 
the epimeron of a thoracic somite, in Crustacea. 
Pleurobra‘nchial ¢., of or pertaining to a pleuro- 
branchia. Pleurobra‘nchiate c., having pleuro- 
branchiz, as a crustacean; having gills along the 
sides, as a gastropod mollusc of the order Plenvo- 
branchiata, Pleuro-bronchi‘tis, /ati., inflam- 
mation of the pleura and bronchi; pleurisy with 
bronchitis. BPleu‘rocele (-sil), Path. [Gr. «77 
tumour], hernia of the pleura, || Pleurocentrum 
(pl. -a), Anat., each lateral half of the centrum of 
a vertebra, a hemicentrum ; hence Plenroce‘ntral 
a@., pertaining to a pleurocentrum. Pleuroce're- 
bral a, connecting a plearal with a cerebral 
ganglion: applied to a nerve-cord in certain in- 
vertebrates. Pleu-rocosle (-sil), Zool. [Gr. xotAos 
hollow}, each lateral chamber of the hinder part of 
the visceral cavity in a brachiopod. Pleuracolic 
(-kg'lik) a. Anaé., having relalion to the ribs and 
the colon: applied to a ligament or fold of the 
periloneum( = Costocoric). Pleu-roconch (-kgnk), 
Zool., a lamellibranchiate mollusc of the division 
Pleuroconcha, characterized by inequivalve shells. 
Pleurodiran (-daierin), Zool. [Gr. depy neck], 
@, applied to those tortoises which bend the 
neck sideways in the shell (opp. to eryip/odtrous) ; 


Celloquial abbreviation of PLEuRo- 
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sé, a pleurodiran tortoise. Fleurodi:rous a.= | 


prec. adj, Pleurodi‘scous a. ot., ‘growing on 
the sides of the disk’ (7reas. Bot., 1866). Pleuro- 
genic (-dzenik’, Pleurogenous (-p'dz/nas) adjs., 
Laih, [see -GEN, -IC, -ovs], originating in the 
pleura, Pleurogynous (-gilginas) a. Lot, [sce 
-GYNOUS], applied to stamens or petals when in- 
serted on the sides of the ovary. Pleurogyrate 
(-dgaierét) a. Bot. [sce GrRarv] (see quot.). 
Pleurohepatitis (-hepatai'tis) [see Hrerarinis], 
inflammation involving the pleura and the liver 
(Billings Aved. Dict, 1890). Pleuropathy, /a/h. 
[Gr. -7a0eca, ndG0s suffering], disease of the plcura 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1858).  Pleurope‘dal a. 
Zool. [see PEDAL a], applied to a nerve-cord 
connecting a pleural with a pedal ganglion, in 
molluscs (Sy7?. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pleu:ro-peri- 
cardial a., belonging to the pleura and the 
pericardium: applied to a friction-sound heard in 
auscullation in cases of pleurisy. Pleu:ro-peri- 
carditis, /¢h., inflammation involving the 
pleura and pericardium. Pleuroperipneu‘mony, 
| -peripnewino'nia (now 7a7e or Olds.) [sce PERI- 
PNEUMONY] = PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, BPleuro-pwil- 
monary a. [see PuLMoNARKY], pertaining to the 
pleura and the lungs. Pleurorhizal (-roi'zal) a. Bat. 
[Gr. fi¢a root], having the radicle placed laterally 
against the cotyledons (i. c. having the cotyledons 
accuinbent), as in the embryo of some crucifers; 
so Pleurorhi:zeous @., belonging to the tribe 
Pleurorhizex (De Candolle) of Craczfere, charac- 
terized by this arrangement in the embryo; 
Pleurorhi-zous @.= plurorhizal. || Pleurorhea 
(-12'8) Path. [Gr. fora flow], effusion of fluid 
into the cavity of the pleura (Dunglison 1833). 
Plewrospondy‘lian a. Zool. [Gr. omovévaos, 
opovivaes vertebra], having the ribs rigidly fixed 
to the vertebrze, as the group Pleurospondylia of 
Reptiles, comprising the turtles and tortoises ; of or 
belonging to this group. Pleu‘rospasm /a/h., 
cramp in the side (Billings Afed. Dict. 1890). 
[| Plenro‘steon (pl. -ea) Zo0/, [Gr. daréov bone], 
a lateral part on cach side of the sternum in birds 
(in young birds forming a separate bone), to which 
the ribs are attached ; hence Pleuro’steal a., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pleurosteon. 
Pieuro‘tomy, Svzg. [Gr. rozy a cutting], ‘ incision 
into the plenra’ (Billings 1890). || Pleuro‘tonus, 
Path. [Gr. révos stretching, tension] = PLevro- 
THoTONOS; hence Pleuroto‘nic a. Pleu‘rotribe 
a. Bot. [Gr. rpiBew to rub), applied to flowers 
having stamens and styles so placed as to rub 
against the sides of insects that frequent them, thus 
ensuring cross-ferlilization ; so Pleurotri‘bal a. in 
same sense. Pleuro-ty‘phoid a. /ath., typboid 
(fever) accompanied with plcurisy, Pleurovisceral 
(-virs€ral) a. Zool., of a nerve-cord or loop: con- 
necting a pleural and a visceral ganglion in certain 
invertebrates. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi 498/1 In Peronosporex:; forms 
producing vesicular lateral outgrowths serving as haustoria 
are *plenroblastic. 1892 Tuomson Outd. Zool. xiii, 2q0 Vhere 
remain three “Aéezrobranchs, one on the epimeron of the fifth 
large limb, and two quite rudimentary on the two preceding 
segments. 1880 Huxtey Cray/ish tt. 79 From this mode of 
attachment [to the sides of the thorax, ahove the joint] it is 
distinguished from the other (hranchiz] asa “pleurobranchia. 
1898 Allbnit's Syst. ATed. ¥. 25, 1 have long been in the 
habit of using the name ‘ *pleuro-bronchitis* to sugzest some- 
thing more than an accidental coincidence, 1842 DuNGLIson 
Med, Lexz.,*Pleurocele, hernia of the pleura. x Nicno.- 
son & Lypexker Palzoniology 11. 1031 According to Dr. 
Fritsch's restoration.., the *pletirocentra helonging to this 
vertebra would be on the anterior side. 1885 Davinson in 
Vrans. Linn, Soc. Ser. 1. LV. Zool, 210, 1 propose to 
give the name “pleurocceles to these spaces [in Linguda] 
simply from their position as side chambers. 1890 BiLLincs 
Med. Dict, *Pleurocolie ligantent, phrenocolic ligament. 
1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 500 Of the integripallial Mesozoic 
species, one half were *Pleuroconchs (species having un- 
equal valves), 1887 Athenzum g July 58/3 A *pleurodiran 
chelonian of terrestrial and herbivorous habits. 190% /érd. 
16 Mar. 343/3 ln late Secondary and early Tertiary times 
the Pleurodiran chelonians were almost cosmopolitan. 1890 
Cent. Diet., *Pleurovenic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Le... Pleuro- 
genic, the same as *Plenrogenous. 1905 H. D, Rotieston 
Dis. Liver 175, Cases of interstitial pneumonia secondary 
to chronic pleurisy (pleurogenous pneumonia). 1819 LtnpLey 
tr. Richard's Obs, Fruits & Seeds 58 The genus ee 
in which the insertion of the petals and stamina is *pleuro- 
gynous. /d/d, 86 Pleurogynous (usertion); on the body 
itself ofan ovariun superum, 1866 Treas. Bot. 905 * Pleuro- 
ee a term employed for those ferns whose spore-case 

as a ring carried round the sides. 1876 tr. von Ztemssen's 
Cycl. Med. V1. 595 This sound is called the extra-pericardial 
..or *pleuro-pericardiat friction sound. 1890 Bittincs Afed. 
Diet., *Pleuropericarditis, pleuritis with pericarditis. 1738 
Strack in Phil, Trans, XL. 434 The distinctive Character- 
istics of the true Pleurisy and Peripneumony, and .. of the 
frequent Combination of both, or *Pleuro-Peripneumony, 
1782 Kirxranp in Aled. Commun. 1. 23 mote 27 A pleuro- 


neumony finished his life. 1898 A/butt's Syst. Med. 
: a Setting up a proliferative irritation in the ‘pteuro- 


PLEURO-PERITONEUM. 


pulmonary connective tissue. 1886 Cassel’'s Encyel. Dict, 
*Plenrorhizal. 1858 Mayxe Expos. Lex.,* Pleurorhizeous. 
1875 Newton in Aneyed. Artt. 1.7201 In Purate there 
are two more centres, mesiad of the “plemrostea, these are 
the coracostea. 3895 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Pleurosteon. ..\n 
young birds this can be seen to be a separate bone, one 
heing on each side of the lophosteon or median bone. 1899 
Allbnit's Syst. Med. V1. 332 This general *pienrotonic 
ppaste instantly ceases when the electrodes are transferred 
[from the free nucleus caudatus) to the surface of the optic 
thalamus. f6rd. 524 We have once seen the opisthotonos 
accompanied by left-sided *pleurotonus, 1901 Oster Prine. 
¥ Pract. Wed, 1, 28 It [i.e, pleurisy] may occur at the outset 
—‘pleuro-typhoid—or slowly during convalescence. 

Pleurocarpous (plivrokaupas’, a. Lol. 
[mod. f. PLEvRO-+ Gr. xapn-és finit+-ous.] Of 
mosses: Bearing the fructification on the sides of 
the branches; latcral-fruited. Cf. AcRncanrous, 

1863 Dernupiy Artt. Vosses iii, 14 In Pleurocarpous 
Mosses..trne ramification constantly takes place. 1866 — 
in ¢reas. Bot. 766 Vhe same genus [of inusses) has acro- 
earpous and pleurocarpous species. 

Pleurodont (pliterédynt), sé. and a. Zoos. 
[f Purvro- + Gr. ddods, dorr- tooth.] a. sé. 
A lizard having tecth fixed to the side of the jaw- 
hone. bb. adj. (a) Belonging to the /leerodontes, 
a group of lizards having this character; (4) ap- 
plied to such tecth or their attachment. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIV. 2600/2 The maxillary tecth of 
the species composing the Pleurodonts have their summit... 
more or less trilubated. 1862 Dana Man, Geo, 346 In others 
(Plcurodonts) the tecth are implanted in a grouve, the outer 
Lorder of which projects more than the inner, 1872 Muvvri 
Flem. Anat, vii. 256 We may find a development ofa bony 
alveolar plate on one side.., to which the tecth may become 
attached by actual bony growth. .as in the Iguanian Lizards. 
Such a form of attachment is termed plewredont. 

| Pleurodynia pliteredinia). /atk., Also 
+pleurodyne (-pdin7), pleurodyny -p'dini . 
[mod.L,, £ PLucno- + Gr, -oSuvia in comb. f, dry 
pain; in I. Aleerodynze.] Pain in the side caused 
by rheumatism in the muscles of the chest. 

180z Hoorer QOndncy's Wed. Dict. Plenrodynia. 1908 
Med. Fraud, XIX. 187 Account of Diseases in London, 
«. Plenrodyne. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 503 
The last genus of diseases. .under the present order, is that 
which has been usually denominated pleurodyne. 1852 ‘1. 
Vuospson seu. fafluensa 378 Tightness of chest and 
pleurodiny are the result, 1878 A. M. Hlasitton WVerv. 
Dts. 428 Pleurodynia is often mistaken for plcurisy. 

Pleuroid (plive‘roid). Axaé. [f. PLecro- + 
-om.]  Baur’s name for cither element of the pleural 
arch of atypical vertebra; a pleurapophysis. 

1887 Amer, Nat. Out. o45 The spines connected with the 
neuroids ought to be called, as before, newned spines; those 
connected with the pleuroids, pleural spines. 

Pleurolepidal (-lepidal), a Palwout. [f. 
mod.L. /¥eurodepis (f. Gr. wAcupév rib + Aemis 
scale) + -AL.] Ilaving rows of scales with bony 
processes like ribs, interlocking with cach other, 
as the fishes of the extinct genus /¥eurolepis or 
family Pleurolepidide; consisting of such scales. 
So Pleurole‘pidid, Pleurole‘pidoid adys., be- 
longing to the family /%ezrolepidide. 

1880 GUntner Fishes 366 Body..covered with rhombic 
scales arranged in decussating pleurolepidal lines. 

||Pleuron (plierén). Anat. and Zool, VI. 

- hoo ae ine 
pleura. [a. Gr. mAeupdr rib, side.) ‘The lateral 
part of the body-wall, the side; sec. in Arthro- 
poda, the lateral part of cach somite or section of 
the body (in insects, of each thoracic somite). 

1706 Puiiurs, Plexvon, a Side or Rib, 1872 Nicnorson 
Paivout. 146 A plate which is called the pleuron, or pleura. 
3880 Huxtry Crayfish iii. 96 Where these two join, a broad 
plate is sent down on cach side, which overlaps the bases 
of the abdominal appendages and is known as the pleuron. 

Pleuronect (pliicrénekt).  fchéhyrol.  [ad. 
mod.L. Pleuronectes, {. Gr. whevpa side + vynrys 
swimmer.) A fish of the genus J/ewronectes or 
family Penronectide; a flat-fish. So Pleuro- 
ne‘ctid, Pleurone'ctoid, sd. a fish of the family 


Pleuronectide; a. belonging to this family. 

12774 Gounsm. Wad, /77st. (1862) 11. tt. i. 299 The Pleuro- 
nectes or Flat-fish.] 1849-52 odds Cycl Anat. 1V. 849/2 
The eyes of the plemronects are of different sizes. 1894 
Athenzum 12 May 617/3 ‘The vecessus orbitalis, an ac- 
cessory visual organ of the plenronectid fishes. e 

Pleuro-peritoneal,-zal (pliero,periton4l), 
a, Anat, [f. PLeuro- + PERITONEAL, or f. nex + 
-AL.] Of or belonging at once to the pleura and 


the peritoneum, or the pleure-peritoneum. 

1872 Mivart Event. Anat, vi. 218 The heart and the roots 
of the great vessels which proceed from it are .. placed 
within the inner wall of this pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 1875 
Huxtey & Martin leo. Biol. (1877) 165 As this cavity 
answers to those of the pleura and of the peritoneum in the 
higher animals, it is termed the pleuroperitoneal cavity; 
and the soft smooth membrane which lines it and covers 
the contained viscera is the pleuroperitoneal membrane. 
1898 A Ubutt's Syst. Aled. V. 152 A general chronic inflamma- 
tion with thickening of the whole pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 

| Pleu:ro-peritone'um, -e'um. Ava. 
[mod.L., f. PLEvRo- + Prrironeus.] The serous 
membrane lining the body-cavity and enveloping 
the viscera in vertebrates below mammals: corre- 
sponding to the pleureand peritoneum in mammals. 


Also called simply PERITONEUM. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


1875 Huxtey & Martin Evem, Biol. (1877) 201 Note the 
smooth moist membrane (plenroperitonenm) lining the 
inside of the body-cavity and covering the outside of 
the contained viscera, 1897 A ddbutt’s Syst, Aled, \[1. 680 
The possibility of a development of trne carcinoma in 
connection with the pleuro-peritoneum is at once obvious. 

| Pleuro-pneumonia  (pliie:roynizemaunia), 
faih. Also in anglicized form pleuro-pneu'- 
mony. Also pleuri-. [mod.L., f. PLEURO- + 
Pyeuuonta. So F. pleuropneumonie (16th ¢.).J 
Inflammation involving the pleura and the lung; 
pneumonia complicated with pleurisy; ¢sf. a con- 
tagious febrile disease peculiar to horned cattle. 

1725 N. Rosinson 74. Physick 117 By several Authors 
of good Credit, both these Diseases are express'd by one 
compound Term, viz. Pleurip~uenmonta, or a Pleuripneu- 
mony. 1843 Graves Syst. Cita, ded, xxi. 252 A man, after 
fever, gets an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. 1856 Faréaecr's 
Jag. Nov. 442 Pleuro-pneumonia, or lung disease, having 
broken out in several parts of the county. 1880 J/auch. 
Guard. 6 Dec. In the cargoes [of cattle) landed last year 
very few cases of pleuro-pneumonia were detected. 

llence Pleuro-pneumonie (-pnik) @., of, per- 
taining to, or affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 

1898 Alfbutt's Syst. Med. Vo 71 The influence of pleuro- 
pneumionic fibrosis. 

Pleurostict (pliierostikt), a. Eréom.  [ad. 
mod.L. /’%eurosticta neut. pl, f. Precro- + Gr, 
orurés, vb. adj. £. ori¢ey to prick.] Belonging 
to the division /’esrosticta of scarabeid beetles, 
characterized by having the abdominal spiracles 
(except the anterior ones) pleural, or situated on 
the dorsal part of the abdominal segments. 

1882 Amer. Vat, XXIV. 951 The views of the late Dr. 
Le Conte of the position BRpieceonAl: which he insisted 
was a Laparostict, and not a Pleurostict |amellicorn. 

|| Pleurothotonos ( pliisropp-tangs), -us ‘-#s). 
fath, Often erron. pleurosth- (after emprostho- 
tonos,ofisthotonos). [mod.h.., f. Gr. rAeupcbey fron 
the side (f. mAeupa side, + -roves stretched, stretch- 
ing.]  ‘Tetanic bending of the hody to one side. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IM. 263 The pleuros- 
thotono> of authors of a later date, 1842 Dunatison Jed. 
Lex, Pieurothatonos. 1874 Carventer Ment. Plys, App. 
(1879) 715 An iminediate péeurosthotonos, or bending of the 
body to one side, 1878 tr. vow Zivinssex's Cyel. Med. XV. 
318 To this original division Boenecken afterwards added 
another form pleurothotonos (or tetanus fateralis). 

Pleurotomarioid (pliiv:retoméorijoid), a. 
and sh. Zool, [f mod.L. Pleurotomdrt-a (f. pleuro- 
donia see next) + -drta (see -ARY 1)+-OID.] a. ad/. 
Resembling the genus P/eurolomarta of gastropod 
molluses, having top-shaped shells with a deep 
cleft in the outer lip ; found (living) in deep tropi- 
cal seas, and (extinet) in many formations from the 
Silurian onward, b. sé. A gastropod of the family 
Pleurotomaritde. 

Pleurotoniid (plurgtémid). Zoo/, [ad. mod. 
L. Leurolo mide pi., f. Pleuro toma, name of the 
typical genus, f. Gr. wAevpa side + roxy cutting: 
see -ID.] <A gastropod mollusc of the family 
Pleurotomide, having shells usually spindle-shaped, 
with a notch in the outer lip. So Pleuro-tomine 
(-main) @., belonging or related to the genus 
Pleurotoma; Pleuro'tomoid, a. resembling /’eu- 
rotoma, or belonging to the Pleurolomida; sha 
molluse of this family. 

|Pleurum (pliivrdm). Zoot, Pl. pleura. 
{mod.L. variant of Preuroy, made to correspond 
with ¢ergum and sternum.) = PLEURON in the 
specific sense, as applied to Arthropoda. 

ec Packaro Tertbh. Entomol. 87 Each segment consists 
of the fexguim, plenrum, and sternusm, 

+Pleven-plait. Oés. Se. Also plaven plait, 
planeplait (? plauezplait). [?f. PLevin assurance, 
warranty + PLATE sd. 3 b.] ? Plate armour of proof, 
warranted armour. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 140 And pleven plait 
with mony riall rufe, With courtlie cast of cot-armour abufe, 
‘bid, 402 And pansis proude of plaven plait of pryde. /ééd. 
IL. 2 Ane greit power, in planeplait of steill. 

Plever, obs. form of PLovER. 

+ Plevin. Law. Obs, Also 5 plevyne. a. 
OF, plevine pledge (12th c. in Godef.), = med.L. 
plevina, {. plevire, in F. plevir to warrant; see 
Piepce.] Pledge, assurance, warrant. 

(Frequent in AF. legal use; in Eng. law-books since 
16th c.; rare in ME., quot. ¢ 1400 not legal.) 

[1275 Act 3 Edw. f, c. 17 (Stat, Westur) Le Visconte on 
fe Baillif, .. voyst asayer de fere la plevine des avers a celui 
ge pris les avera. 1292 Britton ut. vi. §6 Et si le pleintif 
soit si pores qe il ne puse snerté trover, suffit la plevine 
par sa fey (¢”. And if the plaintiff be so poor that he can- 
not find security, the pledging of his own faith shall be 
sufficient].] ¢1400 Ywaine & Gaw. 1253 Thar wedded 
Ywaine in plevyne The riche lady Alundyne. 1543 frans?, 
of quot. 1275 The same sbyryffe or baylyffe .. do assay to 
take pleuyn of the beastes from him that toke them. 1607 
in Cowete futerpr. 1704 J. Haaais Lex. Techn. 1, Plevin, 
in Common Law, signifies a Warrant or Assurance. See 
Replevin., 1747-41 Cuampers Cyed, Plevin, Plevina, in 
law, a warrant or assurance; the same with Pledge. 

+ Ple-visable, 2. Zaw. Obs. rare, [a. OF. 
plevisable, £. plevir to warrant.] = BAILABLE a.? 1, 
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[1292 Britton |. xxii. § 3 Qi..ount lessé les nent plevisables 
pects par meynprise, et les pei detenuz {¢r, 

ave let to mainprise prisoners who were not bailable, and 
have detained others who were bailable].] 1670 7ryad IW. 
Penn & W. Mead App. in Phenix 1, 329 By the antient 
Law of England, it was Felony to detain a mau in Prison, 
after sufficient Bail offer’d, where the Party was plevisable; 
every Person was plevisable, but he that was appeal'd of 
Treason, Murder, Robbery or Burglary. . 

Plew (plz). [Canadian VF. pé/e, = F. pollu 
hairy, f. foc7 hair.] The skin of a beaver. 


| 


1851 Mayne Rem Scalp dunt. xviti, The beaver skins , 


have fallen, according to their phraseology, to ‘ séew a plug’. 
1899 Blackw, ee Jan. 40/1 Each beaver-plew of full-grown 
animal or ‘kitten ' fetched six to eight dollars overbead. 

Plew, -e, plewch, plewgh, Sc. and uorth, ff. 
PLoucu. Plewme, Plewrisie, -osy, obs. ff. 
Pieume, PLecnisy. 

+ Plex, sd. Ots.rare—'. [Pad. L. plex-zs plaiting, 
braid.] A plait or braid (of hair). 

1460 Lydecaus Disc. 128 Hys berd was yelow as ony wax, 
Yo hys gerdell henge the plex, I dar well say yn certe, 

Plex (pleks), v. vave—9, [f. L. plex, ppl. stein 
of flectére to plait, interweave: cf. Jerplex.] 
intr, ‘Yo form a plexus. Hence Plexed (pickst) 
Ppé. a., formed into or like a plexus, plexiform. 


a in Cent, Dict. . 

Plexal (ple‘ksil), a. rare—*. [irreg. for *plexual, 
{,PLuxus + -AL: ef. sexta, gradual.) Of or per- 
taining to a plexus. 

890 in Cet, Diet. 1895 in Syl. Soe, Lew. 

+ Ple:xi-chrono-meter. Oés. rare". [ad. I. 
plextchronometre, f. Gr. wajfes a striking (? taken 
in sense ‘ beat’) + chronomélre chronometer, metro- 
nome; see CHRONOMETER.} An instrument for 
timing the beats in music ; a inetronome. 

1786 Jerverson Jr it. (1859) 1. 504 They have ordered all 
music which shall be printed beie, in future, to have the 
Movements numbered in correspondence with the plesxi- 
chronometer. : 

Plexicose (pleksikdus), a. rare. [irreg. f. 
PLEXUS + -1¢ + -OSE, app. after Ae//icose.] Of the 
nature of a plexus, or composed of plexuses. 

1847-9 Todd's Cyel, Anat. 1V. 301/2 The lymphatics from 
the different organs..form plexicose chains. 

Plexiform (ple‘ksifgim), @. Anat. [mod. f. 
PLEX-US + -roRM. So F. plextforme.] Of the 
form of a plexus; forming a plexus or plexuses, 

1828 Wrastre, Perform, in the form of network; com- 
plicated. Quincy. 1830 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 463 Of 
these portions the outer and larger, which is plexiform, tri- 
angular and flattened, comes from the Gasserian ganglion. 
tgo0 Brit. Med. Frud. No. 2040. 248 Its papilla is covered 
with a plexiform mesh of dilated vessels. ‘ 

Pleximeter (pleksi-métas). A/ed. Also (irreg.) 
plexometer. Scealso PLEssiMETER. [f. Gr. nARgis 
stroke, percussion (f. mAnocev to strike) + -METER 
(the suffix being loosely used, and with the sense 
of ‘estimating’ rather than ‘ measuring’).] A small 
thin plate of ivory or other substance, which is 
placed firmly upon some part of the body and 
struck with a PLExor in medieal percussion. Also 
applied to anything used for the same purpose. 

1842 in Dunatison Aled. Lex. 1843 Str 1. Watson Lect. 
Prine. & Pract, Physic xtvii. 1.10 Many persons .. use no 
other pleximeter than the fingers of the left hand. 1853 
Markuam Skoda’s <uscult, 2 The pleximeter renders per- 
cussion much less irksome to the patient, and the sounds 
more distinct ;..we are able, by its aid, to recognize differ. 
ences in sound, which are not otherwise perceptible. 1882 
Ocuvie, Plextneter, Plexometer, 1882 Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The pleximeter, the stethoscope,. .the laryngoscope, the 
ophthalmoscope,..could scarcely have been familiar to the 
doctor, : ‘ ste 

Hence Pleximetric (pleksime'trik) @., pertaining 
to a pleximeter or the use of it; Pleximetry 
(pleksimétri), the use of a pleximeter. 

1868 Mayne Expos, Lex., Pleximetric. 1895 Syd. Soe. 
Lex., Plessinetry, see Pleximetry. 

Plexor (ple‘ksor). Aved. See also Piessor, 
[irreg. f. Gr. nAngt-s or wAQao-ev (see PLEXIMETER) 
+ -or, after fexor, etc.] A small hammer or 
other instrument used (with a PLEXIMETER) in 
medical percussion ; a pereussion-hammer. 

1844 in Duxctison Med. Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plexor, 
a striker; used specifically of that which strikes in Medica 
percussion, This may be either a hammer or the fingers of 
the physician. 

Plexure (plesksitiz). rare. [f. L. type *plexiira 
a plaiting, f. piectdre, plex- to plait, interweave.] 
A plaiting or interweaving; something plaited or 
interwoven. In quot. 1671 = PLEXuS 1. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. it. § 14 "Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inoscnlated, saving perhaps, 
in the Plexures. 1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty ut. 207 
Their social branch the wedded plexures rear. 1832 J. P. 
Kenneoy Swadlow B. iv, An intruding rose has stolen a 
nest among the plexures of tbe vine. 

Plexus (pleks#s). Pl. plexuses (in 8 
plexus’s), rarely plexus. [a.L. A/exu-s (z-stem), 
pl. plexits, f. plectdre, plex- to plait, interweave.} 

1. Anat. A structure in the animal body consist- 
ing of a bundle of minute fibres or tubes, as nerves, 
blood-vessels, or lymphatics, closely interwoven and 
intercommuniealing ; a network of fibres or vessels. 


PLIABLENESS 


Usually named from its relation to or sitvation in some 
part or organ, or from its form, as érachial p., cardiac p., 
carotid p., choroid p., celiac p., coronary p., gastric p., 
hepatic p., lumbar p., mesenterte p., pampiniform p., pelvic 
b., pulmonary p., sacral p., solar p., splenic p., ete. 

1682 T. Gisson Anat. 19 Fallopius will have it to proceed 
from the superiour and inferiour plexus of Nerves of the 
Abdomen. 1702 J. Purcern. Chotick (1714) 13 If these 
Animal Spirits or Recrements can continue their Motion 
down the minute Channels of the little Nerves, into these 
Piexus's, Why should they stop there? 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Plexus,..a name common to several parts in the 
body, consisting of bundles of little vessels interwoven in 
form of net-work. /éd., Several branches both from the 
hepatic and splenic plexus... form the mesenteric plexus. 
eg Huxtry Pays. xi, 271 Great net-works, or plexuses. 

. gen. Any intertwined or interwoven mass; a 
complex body, collection, or set of things (material 
or iinmaterial) ; a web, network, complication. 

1769 I. Baxcrort Guéana 33 Their footstalks are inclosed 
in a strong reticular web-like plexus, which is the cloathing 
this tree has been said to afford. 1863 H. Spencer £ss. 
111, 24 Relations each of which has for its terms a complete 
plexus of antecedents and a complete plexus of conseqnents. 
1875 Maine ///st. /ust, iv. 106 A dissolution of the plexus 
of mutual rights and a partition of the family property, 
1891 J. W. Powens. in Scribner's Mag. Oct. 465 The partial 
channels sometimes interlock so as to form a plexus over tbe 
area of the delta, 

3. AMath. (See quot.) 

1860 Cavey Coll. Wath. Papers 1V. 603 Such a system of 
equations, or generally the system of equations required for 
the complete expression of the relations existing between a 
set of quantities (and which are in general more numerous 
than the relations themselves) is said to be a #/erus. 

+Pley. Oés. rare. [ad. Sp. playa coast of the 
sea, or of a river :—L. pl/aga.] 

axgo0 in Arnolde Cérom, (1811) 233 Walkyng..by the pley 
of the ryuer of this said towne [San Lucas de Berrameda]. 

Pley, -¢, obs. ff. Phra. Pley-e, pley3e, ple3e, 
obs. if. PLay. Pleyde, obs. pa. t. of Puay v. 
Pleyght, pleyt, -e, obs. ff. Puair. 

+ Pleykstare, variant of BLEYKsTER, bleacher, 

er4go Mromp. Lfarv. 525/2 Why(t)stare, or pleykstare 
(77. plykstare, @. whytstar or blykstar), candidarius, candi- 
daria. bid. 404/1. 

Pleyn.e, Pleynaunt, obs. ff. Puan, PLainant, 

Pleys(e, pleyss, pleysa(ujnce, -and, 
-a(u)nt: see PLEASE, PLEASANCE, -ANT. Pleyt: 
see PLEA sh.and v. Plezeauns, obs. f. PLEASANCE, 

Pliability (ploiabiliti). [f Priasre: see 
-ILITY.] ‘The quality or property of being pliable. 

a. Of material things: see PLIABLE 1. 

1795 IerscueL in PAI. Trans. LXXXY. 402 To pre- 
serve the pliability of the ropes. 1802 Parey Vat. Sheol. 
viii. (1829) 103 The suppleness and pliability of the joints. 
1815 J. Suir Panorama Se. §& Art 1. 4 [To] give the steel 
pliability without diminishing its hardness. 1899 4 d/but?'s 
Syst. Med. VIII. 670 The normal pliability of the skin. 

b. Of mind or character: see PLIABLE 2. 

1968 StTERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 1. 74 Sweet pliability of 
man’s spirit, that can at once surrender itself to illusions ! 
1834 Oa, Univ, Mag. 1, 123 Pliability was the peculiar 
characteristic {of the constitution of 1688}. 1860 W. Co.usxs 
Won White 1. vi, Those feminine attractions of gentleness 
and pliability. . : 

Pliable (ploitab’l), a. [a F. piadle (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. péter to bend: see Py and -aBLez.] 

1. Easy to be bent or folded; flexible, supple, 
yielding ; t easily moulded or shaped, plastic. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 284/1 Plyabylle (4. Pliabytle), fexuosus, 
Jlexibilis. 1494 Fasyvan Chron, vt. exivii, 133 Tyke as the 
hamer makyth all metallys plyable,so Charlis made his foos 
or enmyes plyable to his hestis. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. ly. 
80 Round, tough, and pliable braunches. 1599 Haxtuyt 
Voy, Il. 1. 9t That earthen or pliable matter commonly 
called porcellan. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 105 To 
walke on ropes..requireth not only a broad foot, but a 
plyable flexure of joynts. ¢1790 Imison Sc. Art 1.91 Two 
slender and pliable wires..areto be fastened. 1879 Cassed/'s 
Techn. Edue. ui. 150/2 Leather..is soaked in water to make 
it pliable. ie ey. . 

2. Jig. Flexible in disposition or character; that is 
easily inclined, disposed, or influenced; ready to 
yield, docile; adaptable. Sometimes in sinister 


sense: cf. Pirable in Pilgrim's Progress. 

1494 [see 1]. 1526 Prlgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1530 44 b, 
That a soule be plyable to the inspiracyons of the holy 
goost. 1561 T. Norton Cafoia’s /nust. t. 12 Very few of 
them do geue themselues pliable to learne of the word of 
God. 1624 Beorts Lett. vii. 109 The Scholler if he be of 
a plyable disposition,..yeelds himselfe to his Teacher. 1720 
Ozeur Vertot's Rom. Rep. Ui. xiv. 332 ane with Antony; 
you'll find him more pliable since his Defeat. 1844 Lp. 

ROUGHAM Lrit, Const, xv. (1862) 237 The members were 
far from being very pliable to his wisbes. 1863 H. Cox 
fustit, 1. v. 24 Pliable judges were previously chosen, 18: 
M, Cotuns #rom Alidnight to Midn. M1. ii. 233 The girl's 
voice was remarkably clear and pliable. / 

+3. [Aphetic for APPLIABLE.] Applicable, per- 
tinent, agreeable, conformable. Oés. ; 

1596 Harincton Mefam. Ajax (1814) 36 A distichon that 
is very pliable to my pipes. 21638 Mepe IWVks. (1672) 62 
How pliable the Analogy of Water is to typifie tbe Spirit. 
1641 Argis. agst. Bowing at Name of Fesus 14 This is 
most plyable to the meaning of the Canon. 

Pliableness (plaiab'Inés). [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being pliable; pliability. a, /?. 

1g81 W. Starroro L.ram. Compl. ii. (1876) 58 If yee 
prayse the Gold for his weight or plyablenes. 1748 HarTLey 
Observ. Man 1. tii. 410 The Perfection and Pliableness of 
tbeir vocal Organs. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Alechanic 
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PLIABLY. 


639 This varnish is destined for articles which require dura- 
bility, pliableness, and transparency. 
b. fig. (Often in sinister sense.) 

1562 T. Noaton Caévin's Inst, Table of Contents T tt vijh, 
The pliablenesse or weake power of Freewill, whiche was in 
the fyrst man. 1633 R. H 
nessé, plyablenesse. 1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 38 This 
Jesuitical pliableness and malice. 1834 J. Brown Lezé. 
Sanctif. iv. 272 An inward pliableness to divine influence, 

Pliably, a/v. [f. as prec. + -ty4.] In a 
pliable manner; flexibly; yieldingly, docilely. 

16ag9 Donne Sere, Afadt. vir 21 (1660) IIL. 223 That 
I come into the hands of my God as pliably, as duetily, as 
that first clod of earth of which he fade me in Adam. 1692 
Wooo Ath. Oxon. I. 583/21 Those Inkewarm irreligious 
Temporizers, who had learn‘d..pliably to tack about. as still 
to be ready to receive whatever revolution and turn of affairs 
should happen. 

Pliades, obs. form of PLEIADES. 


+Plitance. Ods. rare". [f. PLIANT @.: see 


“ANCE; cf. conpliance.] Compliance, yielding. 

1643 Hammoxo Loyal Convert (1644) 4 fa good King, he 
must have our praise and our plyance; If an evill King, he 
must have our Prayers and our Patience. 

Pliancy (plaiansi), [f Putant: sec -ancy.] 
The quality of being pliant ; flexibility, 

a, Of material things: see PLIANT 1. 

17ix Annison Sfect. No. 115 2 5 Giving such an Activity 
to the Limbs, and such a Pliancy to every Part. 1789 
Jerrerson IV rit. (1859) IL. 97 The difficulty was..to give 
to old wood the pliancy of young. 1835 James Gipsy ii, The 
agile pliancy of youth. 

b. fig. Of the mind, etc.: sce PLIANT 2. 

1789 Br. Watson Anced. (1817) 225 To be overlooked for 
want of political pliancy, is a circumstance I need not blush 
to own. 1810 Fosten in Life § Corr. (1846) I. 424 Social 
dexterity and plianey of mind. 1879 B. ‘Favtor Stud. 
Geruz. Lit, 210 A very little tact and pliancy of nature 
might have greatly advanced his fortunes. 

Pliant (ploiint), a Forms: 4 pleaunt, 
plyande, 5-6 pli-, ply-, -aunt(e, -awnt, 5-8 
plyant, 6- pliant. [a. l’. sZéaé (131th c.), pr. pple. 
of Zier to bend, PLy.] Bending, yielding, 

1. Bending ; capable of being bent or folded witb 
ease; snpple, lithe, flexible; + ducttle, plastic. 

13.. BE. #, Allit. P. C. 439 Wit watz playn in bat place 
for plyande grenez, For to schylde fro the schene. 1382 
Wye ir Gen. tii, 27 He sette cheruhyn..and a flawmynge 
swerde & pleaunt to the waye of the tree of lijfto be kept. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?’. R.xvi.c. (Tollem. MS.), [Glass] 
is so plyaunt, bat it fongeb ful sone diuerse and contrary 
schappes, by blaste of be glasier. /ééa. xvi. cxliii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Some wepies..bep..so plinunte pat bei brekep nought. 1519 
Horsman Vulg. 109 The elephante hath a long nose Iyke a 
tronmpe, pliant hither and thither. 1601 Donne Peers (1650) 
301 The free inhabitants of the plyant ayre. 1699 Damptna 
Voy. V1.1. 43 These Hats are as stiff as boards, and sit not 
plyant to their beads, 1774 Gotosm. Vad. fist. (1776) VI 
-397 | Tortoise shells] are easily cast into what form the work- 
man thinks proper, by making them soft and pliant in warm 
water, and then screwing them ina mold, likeamedal. 1880 
L. Monris Ode of Life 25 The fisher, with his pliant wand, 

2. fig. &. Easily bent or inclined to any particular 
course; readily influenced for good or evil; yield- 
ing, compliant ; accommodaling, complaisant. 

¢3400 Rowe. Rose 4386 Hane herte as bard as dyamaunt, 
Stedefast, and nought pliaunt. c1is30 H. Ruopes BA 
Nurture 129 in Badbees Bk, (1868) 85 A plyaunt seruanat 
gets fanonr to his great aduanntage. 1612 Brixstey Lid. 
Lit, ii. (1627) 10 This first age is that wherein they are most 
pliant. 1701 Rowe Avzd. Step-AMoth. wv. i. 1792 "Twill.. 
make his Youth more plyant to my Will. 1766 Forpyce 
Serin, Ving. Wout. (1767) V1. ix. 75 Men. .pliant to good ad- 
vice. 1860 Motiey Vetheré, I. vii. gog A committee thus 
instructed was likely to be sufficiently pliant. 1877 Froupe 
Short Stud, (1883) 1V. 1. ti. 25 The king would find some 
other prelate who would be more pliant in his hands. 

b, = FLEXIBLE 4. 

1635-56 CowLey Daviders 1. 776 Thrice in glad Hymns.. 
The pliant voice on herseven steps they raise. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Reft. (1848) 36 He may..attain to so pliant a style, 
that scarce any thought will puzzle him to fit words to it. 
1882 Cox Expositor 1V. 197 It should be pliant to or leave 
room for the discoveries of widening science. 

ec. That lends itself to some purpose; apt, 
adaplable, suitable. rave. 

1604 Snaks. O##, 1, iit, 151 Which I obseruing, Tooke once 
a pliant honre, and found good mennes To draw from her 
aprmyer. 186: J. Pycaorr Vays & Words 60 Noble com- 
panions of many a pliant honr. 

3. Comb, as pliant-bodied, -necked, etc. 

1798 Laxpoa Gedir vit. 139 Swans pliant-necked. 1870 
Bavant /diad xt 1. 383 Like pliant-bodied wasps or bees. 

Pliantly, adv. [f. pree.+-ty%.] Ina pliant 
manner; supply, accommodatingly. 

21638 Meve JVs. (1672) 118 [The words] yield the 
sense I speak of pliantly enough. 1672 Davoren Assigna- 
tion 1. i, You bow so pliantly ! 1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 
1s2 Whether it was that,,my mind could more pliantly 
supple itself to her graceful imagination. 

Pliantness (pleiintnés). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] = PLiancy. 

1398 Taevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi, ix. (Bodl. MS.), pat 
dop serpentes wip bendinge and wigelinge and pliauntnes 
of pe bodie. _ 1530 Patsaa. 255/2 Plyantnesse, Siofantevr. 
1602 Canew Corszvad] 72 To your lymmes I yeelde active 
plyantnesse. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. iv. 197 Shee 
was gentle asa Lamb or a Cow..and this pliantnesse sbe 
had partly by Nature and partly by example of her motber. 
17ag Baaotey Fam. Dict. sv. Orange Tree, He will per- 
ceive when the Tree is dry, by handling its Leaves, if they 
feel soft,..and yet this Botiiees and Pliantness is not always 
a Sign of it. 
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| Plica (plika, pleika. Pl. plice. 
plica plait, fold, f. p/écdve to fold : sce Puy. 
pligue ; also, in sense 1, A/rca.] 

1. Path. (More fully p/*ca folo-nica.) A matted 
filthy condition of the hair duc to discase; Polish 
plait (PLait sé. 2c). 

1684 Bove Porousn, Antut. Bodies vii, Vhat discase, 
which, from the country it most infests, is called the Péfca 
Potonica, 1693 Blancards Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), [dica, an 
epidemical Disease in Polonia, when their Hairs grow to- 
gether like a Cow's Tail, 1731 Mortimer in 22/4. 7'rans. 
XXXVI. 51 The Plica has been always..thought to be 
u Distemper, 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Céin. Aled. xxx. 383 
The phenomena of plica polonica,..establishes the vitality 
of the hair, 1893 Nazyrou(N. V.) 23 Mar, 217/1 The terrible 
disease of the hair, the péica folonica, is said to have entirely 
disappeared. 

2. A fold or folding of any part, as of the skin or 
a membrane. In Axéow. a fold-like ridge or 


carina; sec. an elytral ridge in Coleoptera. 

3706 Puittirs, Pérca, (Lat.) a Pleat, Fold or Wrinkle. 
1754-64 Smeture wWVidwif 1.95 The internal membrane of 
the neck and Frxdus, which is likewise full of sévew. 1828 
Stark Elem, Nat. Hist, 1. 131 (Aanelides) The plice 
lamellar, close, waved, vertical. 1849 [see PLicaTtion 2]. 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 906 Plica, an excessive multiplication of 
small twigs, instead of branches. 

+ Plicable, a. 06s. rave. [f. 1. type *flicd- 
bilis, f. plicdre to fold, bend, PLy.] Flexible. 

€1407 Lyna. Arson 5 Sexs. 6813 Whos herte harder ys to 
grave, Touching her honour, than ys gla... Men kan nat 
maken yt plicable Nor forge yt to be Malliable. 1548-77 
Vicary claat. v. (1888) 39 The Nose is a member ., some 
what plicable, because it shoulde the better he clensed. 


Plical (plairkal), a. [f med.L, pfica (sce Pica) 
+ -AL.J Pertaining to or of the nature of a plica. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Plical, in Bot., of or pertaining to plica. 
1895 Mevarick Brit. Lepidopt. 617 Stigmata raised, blackish, 
first discal somewhat before plical. 


Plicate (plaitket), a. [ad. 1.. p2écat-ts, pa. pple. 
of plicare to fold.] Yolded, pleated, 


a. Bot. (See quots.) 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. 1. xii. (1765) 28 Corolla.. Plicate, 
folded, as in Convolvelus. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 75 
Geranium, Crane’s-bill ., cotyledons plicate or convolute. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. (ed. 6) 133 Leavesare as tothe mode 
of packing, Plicate or Plaited, when folded on the several 
ribs, in the manner of a closed fan. /éfd. 139 Plicate or 
Plaited, applied to the fower-bud as a whole.— The term is 
used for ie plaitiny of a tube or cup, composed of a circle 
of leaves combined into one hody. 

b. Zool., Geol. (Sce quots., and cf, Pica 2.) 

1819 G. Samovente Entonol, Conpend. 154 Genus 45. 
Abax..clytra united, their shoulders carinate plicate. 1826 
Kissy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xivi. 334 Plicate (Péicata). When 
they have two or three contignuonsabbreviated furrows which 
exhibit the appearance of folds. 1831 R. Kxox Céoguet's 
Auat.629 Mucous.. Membrane. .. Thin, reddish, and plicate 
in the direction of its length. 1849 Dana Geod. App. 1. (1850) 
687 Surface longitudinally plicate..; plications smooth. 

Plicate (plaike't, plike't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. plicdre to fold: see -atE3.J trans. To fold, 
pleat. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1698 B. Aten in PAid. Drans. XX.377 The Belly plicated 
as other Beetles. 1841 T, R. Jones Anton. Ningd. 677 Its 
lining membrane is loose and much plicated. 1880 Specif. 
U.S. Patent No. 229479 (titte) Machine for plicating fabrics. 
1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 230 The Lias and Oolites themselves 
..were plicated and subjected to sub-aersal denudation, 

Plicated (plai-kettéd, plike'téd), aff a. Ef. 
as pree. + -ED1L.J 

L. Anat., Bot., Geol. Folded, plicate. 

31753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf.s.v. Leaf, Plicated leaf, one 
from the base of which there run [ribs] which extend tbem- 
selves to the extreme sides, and .. raise and .. depress the 
disk..in an alternate order, making acute angles. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat.1. 304/2 The..marsupinm..is a plicated 
vascular membrane, 188a Geikie Vert BA Geod. iw. vii. 
§ 3. 584 A highly plicated and crumpled condition. 

+2. Complicated. Ods. rare. 

1666 J. H. ‘reat. Ct. Antidote 9 The more Disease is 
plicated, the longer is required. 

Pli-cately, adv. [f. Pucate a. + -Ly?.) In 
a plicate manner; in or with folds. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 708 Suberect plicately aggregated 
lamine. 3882 Bentuam in 9¥ra/. Linn, Soc. XVII. 339 
Leaves usually larger, more coriaceous, or plicately ribbed 
tban in the other subtribes. 

Plicatile (plikitil, -ail), a. [ad. L. plicacizs 
(Pliny), f. péieare to fold. So in I,J 

+1. Capable of being folded or convoluted. Oés, 

3653 H. Mons Antid, Ath. x, App. (1662) 169 Whether 
these images or impresses consist in a certain ture or 
motion of the plicatile fibres or subtile threds of which the 
brain consists. 

2. Entom. (Sce quot.) 

1826 Kiaay & Sp, Entonzol. VV. xvi. 336 Plicatile...When 
te wings at rest are folded in one or more longitudinal 
pauss é - , Mey, 

Plication (pli-, ploiké'-Jon). [a. OF. plication, 
-acton (Godef.), n. of action f. L. A/redre to fold.] 

1. The action of folding ; folded condition. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 23 It is necessarie some lymes 
to han a sustentacioun & a plicacionn, pat is a foldynge. 
1854 Wooowaan Mollusca 11.285 The smallness of the space 
for the brancbiz may have been compensated by deep pli- 
cation of those organs, 1886 W. ANoeason Pict. Arts 
Japan 202 An artist of the Chinese school..may accentnate 
folds of drapery by a kind of shadow beneath the plication. 


{med.L. 
In F. 


PLIER. 


2. concer. A folding, a fold. 

1748 Ricttarnson Clarissa \xxiii. (1811) VI. 345 Vhe folds, 
as other plications have done, opened of themselves to 
oblige my curiosity. 1766 Parsoxs in PAIL Trans. LVI. 
209 This hird has a plication of the aspera arteria. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet Let. i, Thy juridical brow expanding 
its plications. 1849 Dana Geol. App. t. (1850) 710 There are 
t4 to 16 plications in half an inch; and the plice are 
smooth, 1874 Carrenter Went, Phys. 1, ii, $87 (1879) 94. 

3. Geol. The bending or folding of strata; a fold 
ina stratum, 

1859 Murcnisos Siluria xvii. (ed. 3) 430 The plications of 
the strata in Belgium, 1865 Grice Seex. y Geod. Scot. ix. 
232 Plications following cach other from top to hottom of 
the cliff, 1882 Vaénee NAVI 2431/1 These crystalline masses 
underwent enormons plication and subsequent denudation. 

Plicato- (pli-, plaikéta-), combining adv, form 
from L. plicdéus plicate, prefixed to other adjs. in 
the sense ‘ plicately —’, ‘plicate and—’, as plrcato- 
contorted (plicately contorted), plicato-cristate (with 
plicate crests), A/icato-dacunose, flicato-lobate (with 
plicate lobes), //icalo-pafillose | papillose with pli- 
cations or wrinkles), picato-undiulate. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1948) 141 Upper margin sublobate or 
plicato-undulate. /4r¢, 152 Margin pliiato-lobate. 7647. 
gto Frond..often varionsly plicato-contorted. /éfd. 500 In 
part plicato-ciistate, rising into crests more or less plicate. 
1887 W. Priturs Brit. Disconycetes 4 Pits clungated, 
uurrow, plicato lacunose. - 

Plicator, -er (pli-, plaikésto1). [agent-n. from 
PLicaTE v., or L. pdécare to fold.] A folder; an 


apparatus for folding fabrics. 

1880 Specifh US. Latent No. 229479 Vhe table projects, 
apex forward, from the frame and IT have named it the 
‘plicater’. 1884 Ketcuy Dict, J/ech. Suppl, /dicat, 
a mechanical device for making a plait or fold, as in some 
sewing-machine attachments, for instance. 

Plicatulate (plika:tivlct), a. Nat. /fist. [f. L. 
type *plredtul-us f. plicdt-ws Plteate: of. dardd- 
éud-us, limatié-ws) + -AVE*,]  Minutely plicate. 

1849 Dana Geod. App. 1. (1850) 697 Palleal impression faint, 
anteriorly pticatulate. 

Plicature (plirkatiin. 
folding, f. péteare to fold.] 
ing; a fold; = PLication. 

1578 Banister //ist, Wan vit.96 Into this plicature .. are 
immitted two Arteries named Garardes 1652 J. Sairn 
Sef, Disc. i, 10 They unfold the plicatures of trath’s var- 
ment, but they cannot behold the lovely face of it, 1671 
PAL Trans. V1. 3038 Veaves, intended for the said ‘Frank, 
and foulded up in the same plicature, wherein, upon the 
Bean’s sprouting, they do appear. 1767 Goocu /rvat. 
Wouads 1.271 Vhe Jva JJater .. investing the brain, in all 
its convolutions or plicatures, 1830 Lixotny Vad, Syot. 
Bot. 18 Divisions have been founded upon the nature of the 
plicature of the cotyledons. 

Plicht, Se. f. Puicut; + short for PLICHT-ANKER. 

a@isis Dunsar fees Ixxxv. 31 Haile, plicht, but sicht? 
Haile, mekle of mycht! 1567 Gudea Godtie B. (S.T. 5.) 15 
Quhair Purgatorie and pardonis will not sell, And gude 
intent. thair Pylat plych¢ and leid. 

+ Plicht-anker. ‘¢. Ods. Also 6 plyecht-. 
(ad. LG. plicht-anker, Du. plechtanker ‘ the prin- 
cipall or chief anchor that houlds a ship’ (Hexbam 
1678) 5 in Da. pligt-anker. 

The Du. and LG, word is usually referred to MLG., I.G. 
plicht, MDun., Du. fécch?, a small fore (or after) -deck of an 
open boat, OHG., pitifta, MUG. Afthie, Da. Sw. pligt; 
Doornkaat-Koolman (Ost/7. H bch.) prefers derivation from 
plich? responsibility: see Purcurt sé."] 

The main anchor of a ship; in quots. fg.: cf 


sheel-anchor. 

1508 Dunpar Gold. Targe 187 Scho tuke Presence plicht 
ankers of the barge,..And Cherising for to complete hir 
charge. a1gao — Poents xi, 46 Thy Ransonner, with 
woundis fyve, Mak thy plycht anker and thy steiris, To 
hald thy sanle with him on Iyve. 1552 Ase. Ifamitton 
Catech, (1884) 153 Lat this faith be thi plycht ankir, and 
doutless thow sail be saiffit fra all the dangeir of syn. 

Plicidentine (plisidentin). [f. med.L. p/rea 
fold, pleat + DentIne.J) A form of dentine in 
which it is folded on a series of vertical plates, 


cansing the surface of the tooth to be fluted. 

1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat, 
273 With reference to the main and fundamental tussne of 
tooth, we find..six leading modifications in fishes... Vaso- 
dentine .. Plicidentine .. Dendrodentine. 1866 Branpe & 
Cox Dict. Se. etc. 11. 935/2 The basal part of the teeth of the 
Wolf-fish, of the Lepidosteus oxyurus, and of the Jchthyo. 
saurus, affords examples of plicidentine. 

Pliciferous (pli-, ploisiféres), a. [f. med.L. 
plica fold + -FERovs.] Having or bearing plice 
or folds: in Zxtom. said of elytra having an in- 


ternal plica, also of beetles having such elytra. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Pliciform (pli'si-, pleisiffim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.] Having the form of a plica, fold, or plait. 

3858 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 

Plide, Plie, obs. forms of PueaD, PLEA, PLY. 

Plier (plei-s1). Also 6 plyar, 7-9 plyer. [f. 
PLY wv + -ERJ, Cf. F. piieur folder.} 

1. One who plies: in varions senses of the verb. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 147 Going into a sinning- 
honse. .sbe found a young Plyer there. @1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Plyer, a Crutch. 1725 New Cant, Dict, 
Plyer..; alsoa Trader. 1827 Hone £very.day Bk, VW. 57 
The companies aligbt,.. without the aid of attendant pliers. 
1872 JearrReson Brides 6 Bridals (1873) 1. 143 So icited 
by a ‘plier’ to accompany him to a convenient tavern. 


[ad. L. plicttira a 
Kolding, mode of fold- 


PLIGHT. 


2. In f/. Pincers, usually small, having long 
jaws mostly with parallel surfaces, sometimes 
toothed ; used for bending wire, manipulating small 
objects, ete. 

1568-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Ace. (1896) 283 Paier 
of plyars, 6d. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Hagges (1627) 
271 With a paire of plyers bow and turne the points of the 
wyar into the holes of his nustrils. 1634 Peacuiam Gert/. 


Fxere. 1. xxvii. 94 Take it forth againe with a paire of pliers 1 


or small tongs, and light it at the fire. 1677 Moxon feck. 
#xerc.i. 6 Plyers are of two sorts, Flat Nos‘’d and Round 
Nos‘d. Their office is to hold and fasten upon all small 
work, and to fit it in its place. 1833 J. Hottann Jlanuf 
Afetad \\, 318 The pliers communly used for cutting wire. 

Plight (plait), 54.1 Forms: 1-4 pliht, (4 
erron. plith), 3 plihht, plight, 3-5 plizt, 4-5 
ply3t, 4-6 plyght, § ply3ht, 5-6 Sc. plycht, 5- 
Sc. plicht, 4- plight. 8. ?4 plyt, 4-4 plit, plite, 
splyte. [OE p/h? danger, risk, = OF ris, plicht 
danger, concern, care; cf. MDa. plichi, plecht 
responsibility, obligation, duty, Du. p/ig?, plrckt, 
MLG., LG. pick? obligation, duty; OLIG., MENG, 
phliht, pflthé obligation, duty, office, concern, care 
of or for, Ger. A/iché duty, etc.; f. stem Jlek-, 
fleg- of OF. p/edn (with genitive) to risk the loss 
of, expose to danger, or WGer. p/egan, in OS. and 
OHG. (Notker) with genitive, to take the risk or 
responsibility of (an act), to be responsible for, 
answer for (a thing or person). Cf, from same 
root, OE. p/eoh (:—-*A7eh) danger, hurt, peril, risk, 
responsibility, OF ris. #/e, #/¢ danger; OLIG. pfligida 
risk, danger, ‘The continental langs. show the 
sense-gradation from ‘danger, risk’, through ‘ re- 
sponsibility, duty’, to ‘office, concern, care’, etc. 
See Franck in Avhn’s Zetischr. NNXVII. 132. 

AMready in the 14the., in some dialects, 4, 3, or gk was lost 
in the combination -igh/, leaving -?/, whence the occasional 
B spellings above, pit, plite, ply, and the modern pro- 
nunciation, Péigét being thus identified in pronunciation, 
and sometimes in spelling with ME. dif fiom AF, the twu 
words ran together in the form Adizh?: see Puicter 56.2) 

+1. Peril, danger, risk. Ods. 

e825 Vesp, Psalter cxiv. 3 Ymbsaldun mec sar dedes & 
plihtas helle [ferfewla rnferni] xemoettun mee. ¢ 1000 
Ecenic Cod/og.in Wr.-Wiilcker 96 Ic hit togelade cow hider 
mid micclan plihte ofer se. ¢412z0§ Lay. 8132, & summe 
heo gunnen pleien. pliht com on ueste. 1303 R. Brenxe 
Handl. Syune 7279 Also falle men yn plyght, pat sytee vp 
pe pursday at night. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 266 Pat I passe 
as in pes, & no ply3t seche. ¢1440 Fork Myst, xxxil. 162 
Pe perill and pe plight isthyne. 1503 Hawes Axamp. Virt. 
vii, 12 Full often he brought theym to the plyght. 1572 
Satir, Poens Reform. xxxiic tog Blaming thy tressoun, the 
caus of all our plicht. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems 107 
That thou shouldst ..die for those deserv'd eternall plight. 

B. cxgoo Destr, Tray 8019 Priam,.Wold haue put hym 
to pe pli for perell of all. ¢ 1412 Hocctrve De Reg. Princ. 
1221, | haue had habundance Of welfare ay; and now stond 
in be plite Of scarsetee. ¢1450 S?. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2575 
For to dy scho semed in plyte. 

+2, Sin, offence; guilt, blame. Ods. 

€1200 OrMIN 10213 Forr gredijnesse is ha:fedd plihht, & 
follyhebp helless hisne. 13.. Cursor AV. 5077 (Cott.) Mi 
breper dere, Your plight [z.» gilt] i have for-giuen yow. 

o R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 131 Pe kyng suld haf no 
plight, pat Thomas so was dede. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxvii. (Nychodes} 932 Quhy suld he sa be dycht For bare 
mysded & par plicht. 

B. 13.. E.£, Allit. PB. 1494 Pe lorde pat be lyfte zemes 
Displesed much at pat play in pat plyt stronge. 

3. Undertaking (of a risk or obligation); pledge 
(under risk of forfeiture); engagement, picatine. 

{After ME., perh. a new formation from the vb.) 

e1rso Gen. §& Ex. 1269 He bad him maken siker plizt Of 
luue and trewde, in frendes rizt. 1303 R. Brunne ‘andl, 
Synne 1494 pat man pat demep alle to be ry3t, Of mercy 
get he no ply3t. ¢1320 Sir 7ristr. 888 Crounes pai gun 
crake Mant, ich wene, apliz [=in plight] ¢1q430 Spr 
Tryam., 767 Thus they justyd tylle hyt was nyght, Then 
they departyd in plyght, They had nede to reste. 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. i. 103 Happily when I shall wed, That 
Lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry Halfe 
my loue with him. a@r1700 Devoen Song, ‘iWhat shall f 
do?’ Not pray for a smile, And not hargain for plight. 
1891 G. Mereoity One of our Cong. \. iv. 58 An engage- 
ment,..a mutual plight of faith. 

8. 13.. St. Erkenwolde 285 in Horstm. Altengé. Leg. 
(3881) 272 Nas ] a paynym vnpreste pat neuer pi plite knewe 
Ne pi mesure of bi mercy ne bi mecul vertue? 

4. Comb. Plight-ring, an engagement-ring. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 241 A sacred plight-ring was 
considered almost as impassable a barrier as the veil itself, 
against the marriage of the wearer. 

Plight (plait), 54.2. Forms: a. 4-5 plit, plyt, 
5-6 plite, plyte, (5 plyet). B. 4-5 plizt, ply3t, 
5-6 plyght, -e, 5- plight. [ME. viz, ply, 2. 
Anglo-F. f/7¢ (in Gower and Law French), for 
ONF. *plett, OF. plott fold, act or manner of 
folding; also, manner of being, trim, condition, 
state (13th ¢. in Godef.): see Puart sd.1 (of which 
this is in origin adoublet). The & forms are taken 
ovet from Puicnt sé.1; when that word was (in 
some parts of England, already in 14thc.) reduced 
to pli?, plite, and thus identified in pronunciation 
and sometimes in spelling with this, this began in 
turn to be spelt p/ygh?, plight, which snperseded 
plite in 16the. This spelling appears first in 
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branch II, and perh, there was association of sense, 

peril (Puicur sé.1 1) being a kind of ‘evil plight’ 

(4b below), In 16-17 the. the g/ was often extended 

to the synonym Puarr, written sleight, plaight (but 

for this there were also other possible models in 

eight, wetght, straight, riming with platt, wait).) 
I. Fold; manner of folding; plait. 

+1. A fold, in drapery or the like; a pleat; = 
Put sb. 1a. Obs. 

a, 1399 Lani. Rich. Kedeles 11,136 And if pernell preisid 
the plytis bihynde, Ihe costis were acountid paye whan he 
miygth. 1430 Piler. Lyf Manthode w. x. (1869) 79 Come 
forth clerk,..vndoo pese letteres ont of pe a 1568 AscHAM 
Seholem. (Arb.) 100 ‘Vo clothe him selfe with nothing els, 
but a demie bukram cassok, plaine without plites. 

B. ¢1460 J. Russert Bs. Nurture 242 Now fold ye alle 
there at oonys pat a plizt passe not a fote brede alle way. 
1547 Booroe /aired. Nuowd. xviii. (1870) 169 Theyr ray- 
ment..is made,.wyth two wrynckkles and a plyght. 
tr. C'tess D'Annoy's Trav, (1706) 229 She is drest..witha 
short Gown without any plights. F 

+b. .\ fold in a natural structure, a convolution, 
abend; = Puiait sé. 1b, Ods. 

a. 1594 T. B, La Primand. Fr. Acad. u. 350 These 
faldings, plites, and windings [of the ileon or folded gut]. 

8. 1543 TRAnERON Vigo's Chirurg. 1. i, 2b, In the plyghte 
ofthearme. 1607 Torset, Four Beasts (1658) 554 This 
{horn of unicorn), .is neither light nor hollow,..revolved into 
many plights, sharper than any dart. 16971 Fraver Fount. 
Life it. Wks. 1731 [. 2/1 It is of many Sorts and Forms, of 
many Folds and Plights, 

te. fig. (Cf. Puait sh. 1¢.) Obs. 

1387-8 I. Usx Test. Love wt. ix. (Skeat) |. 77 In this 
boke be many privy thinges wimpled and folde ; unneth shul 
teude men the plites unwinde. 


+2. A plait of hair or the like; = Puait sé. 2. 

601 WeEEvER J/irr. AJart. Bij b, Diuides each haire, each 
plight vndresses. 1617 Moryson /f/n, 11. 129 A taile.. very 
woolly and fat, and close wouen in many plights. 1800 
Corripce Céristaie? i. 33 Geraldine .. Puts on her silken 
vestments white, And tricks her hair in lovely plight. 

tb. fg. A contexture of conditions. (Cf. sense 

4.) Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairvax Bulk & Sede. 74 Vt seems then, that the 
thing that calls us up is Morningness, or that woof and 
plight that the whole ticklish frame of worldly beings are 
wheel'd into at such a tide of day. 

+8. A recognized length or ‘piece’ of lawn. 
(? Orig. the length into which it was folded. See 
Beck Draper's Dict. 178 note.) Obs. 

1415 Test, Eber. (Surtees) 1, 382, j plite [printed plice] de 
lawnd. 1452 HH 7d of Britte (Somerset Ho.) Vnum plyte 
de lawne. 1463 Acf 3 Fdw. IV, c. 5 Coverchiefs del price 
dun plite de eynge souldz. 1463-4 Aodls of Parlt. V. sosh 
Eny Kerchef, wherof the price of a pivght shall excede 
the some of ilis. iiiid. /d/d., Kerchiefs, of the price of a 
plyte of vs. 1483, rgo2z [see Lawn 36.21], 1535 Auddanad 
ASS. (1905) 1V. 277 For vj plightes of fyne tawne for sleves 
for the Quene. [1607 Cowett /uterpr., Dlite of Lawne.,. 
Seemeth to be a certaine measure, as a yard or an elle, etc.] 

II. Manner of being; condition, state. (CI. 

complexion.) 

4 Condition, state, trim. a.orég. neutral or good, 

a 13.. £. F. Allit. P. Vi.111 With peple of alle plytez pe 
palays pay fyllen, ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeon. Prol. & T. 399 
The nexte tyme | shal fonde ‘Tn bryngen oure craft al in 
another plite. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 11.1. (Skeat) 1.8 
Chaunging of the lift syde to the right halve tourneth it so 
clene in-to another kynde, that never shal it come to the 
first plyte in doinge. c1440 Prop. Paro. 405/1 Plyte, or 
state,..séa(us. 1530 Patscr. 255/2 Plyte or state, foynt. 
1570 Levins A/anip. 151/6 Plite, plight, Aaditudo, 

B. ¢13850 Mill. Palerne 5373 Wut herized be pe hize king 
jou pus hab holpe, & pult 3ou to pis plizt fram pouert euer- 
more! 1534 More Zreat. Passion Wks. 1288/2 And [to] 
lyue here in suche pleasaunt plight as we shuld haue lyued 
if Adam had not synned, 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 214 Being 
in so excellent a plight. 16sa-6z Hevitn Cossagr. 1. (1682) 
269 The Town remaining in as good plight..for Trade and 
Buildings, as most Towns do which want a navigahle River. 
1768 Biacestone Comm. 111. i. 9 Nothing shall be distreined 
for rent, which may not be rendered again in as good plight 
as when it was distreined. 2838-9 Fr. A. Kensie Aesid. 
in Georgia (1863) 124 It is a happy and hopefal plight 
for us both. 1851 GacLenca /fady 251 Not in the hest 
plight or order. 4 , 

b. Now generally qualified as evil. 
2 ee ca &. Aue Ee c. 4 ay hatz he ; 
yt of peril. 13.. Gew. & Gr. Ant, 733 pus in peryl, & 

hae & plytes ful harde. 1390 Gowen Conf. ILL. ae In 
sori plit and povere he Iny. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. xxiii. 
152 She shalle he in as euyl plyte as he is or it be long to. 

B 13.. &. £. Addit. P. A. 1074 Pe planetez arn in to 
pouer a ply3t. 2490 Caxton Eneydes |. 142 Turnus..knewe 
well thenne that he was deceyued,..sore an-angred he was, 
whan he founde hym selfe in that plyght. ¢ 1586 C’rEss 
Pemarokr Ps. cvit iii, They cry’d to him in woefull plight. 
1632 J. Havwarn tr. Bionds's Eromena 56 We cannot he in 
worse plight than we are. 1664 BuTLer Hud. u. i. 31 We 
forget in what sad plight We lately left the captiv'd Knight, 
1766 Gotosm. Vie. W. xiii, He was now in a woful plight. 
1863 P, Barry Dockyard Econ, 23 Dockyard administra- 
tion is in a sorry and almost hopeless plight. 

+o. Manner, fashion, way. O45. rare. 
¢1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 434 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, 

& Shovelewne, ye must vnlace bem in be plite of be crane 
prest & pure. 1581 J. Bett f/addon's Answ. Osor. 8h, We 
deny all, in the same plight as you have set them downe. 

5. Bodily or physical condition; state as to 
health ; now esp. of cattle. 

1390 Gower Conf, Il. 47 Thus was the hors in sori plit. 
¢ 1410 Mfaster of Game (MS, Dighy 182) xii, Also be scahbe 
cometh to hem, for to hye plyet, when pei abyde in her 


put hym in 
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PLIGHT. 


| kenel to longe and goth not on huntynge. 
| Herbals. K iij, Blake Ciche..taken wyth beanes..maketh a 
| good plyte and fatt fleshe. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. 
(1625) 125 The woman also in very good plight too. a 1649 
Winturop Wew £xg. (1853) 1. 37 Some horses came over in 
good plight. 1792 Cowrer Le? 29 July, Mary’..is in pretty 
good plight this morning, having slept well. 1855 Hr. 
Martineau Autodiog. 11. 35 Another of our neighbours 
admitted the fine plight of my cows. 
b. aésol. Good or proper condition, health. 

€1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3823 Pai wald no3t bring be 
childe in plyte [/.e. to health). 1373 Tusser usd. xxxvi. 
(1878) 85 Use cattle aright, to keepe them in plight. 2704 
Swirt 7. Tud xi, When a traveller and his horse are in 
heart and plight. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 
IIL. 84 [Of a ship} Though she had been in plight, we had 
not hands left sufficient to work her. 1866 Friton Ane. § 
| Mod. Gr. \, 1, vii. 119 [Of a dog! His strength, his plight, 
| his speed so light, You had with wonder viewed. 

+6. State of mind, mood, esp. Zo do something. 

[1376-9 Gower Mirour de fomme 10661 Comment q'il 
piourt, comment q’il rit, ‘outdis se tient en un soul plit.) 

e1goo Destr. Troy 545 [To] put you in plite your purpos 
to wyn. 1513 More in Grafton Chon, (1568) II. 773 
Thinketh he that I would send him hence, which is neyther 
in the plight to sende out? 2632 Mitton Penseroso 57 "Less 
Philomel will daizn a Song, In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy, round World 27 He coming in a very 
humble plight, asking my pardon. _ : 

7. State or position from a legal point of view. 
a. Of an enactment, privilege, use, etc. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI1T, c. 16 §11 The same proclamacion 
shal ahide, be, and remain in the same plight and strength 
| that it is, and as if this acte had neuer bene made. 1570-6 
Lamearnr Peramnd. Kent (1826) 243 As touching this privi- 
lege.., although it continue not altogither in the same 
plight, yet some shadowe thereof remaineth even to this 
day. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IL. 443 The statute of uses 
executes the possession to the use, in the same plight as the 
use was limited. 

b. Of a person, etc.: Legal status. 

[a 1481 Littteton Tenures § 306 mn. iv. (1516) Divh, Ese 
en tiel plite sicomme il que auoit droit.) 

1663 Act 15 Chas. 7/, c. 6 §7 Whether Persons prohibited 
to preach by the said Act are in the same Plight as to 
Punishment, with Persons disabled hy the said Act to 

reach. 1769 BLACKSTONE Comet, LV. xxx. 392 The effect of 
‘alsifying, or reversing, an outlawry is that the party shall 
be in the same plight as if he had appeared upon the cafias. 

8. Attire, array, dress. rare. 

1590 SPENSER #.Q. ut. xii. 8 Like as the sunburnt Indians 
doaray Their renaey bodies in their proudest a dee 1743 
J. Davioson 4ineid vu. 192 Three hundred of them stood 
shining and in full plight. 1821 Joanna Bawute Metr. Leg., 
Ld. Yohkn xii, In reveller’s plight, he is hedight. 


Plight (pleit), vt Now chiefly poet. or rhet. 
Pa. t. and pple. plighted. Forms of inf.: see 
Pulcut sé.) Pa. 7. 4 plizgt, plyghte, 4-7 plight, 
5 plyght, ply3t, 6 Sc. plicht, 8- plighted. a. 
pple. 3-5 plizt, 3 i-pluht, 4 y-plight, y-pli3t, 
y-ply3t, 4, 7- plight, 5 i-pleyht, 6 plyght (Sc. 
plicht), plyted, 6- plighted. [OE. s/shzan, f. 
pltht danger, damage: see Putcut 55.1 Cf. OHG. 
PAlihien refl. to engage one’s self, MDu. plichten 
to guarantee.] 

+1. ¢rans. To cause to inenr danger, bring danger 
upon; to endanger; to compromise (life, honour, 
etc.). With dat. (OE.) 

@1016 Laws Ethelred v.c. 28 (Schmid) Plihte him sylfum 
and entre his are. /dfd. vi. c. 36 Ponne plilte hi heora 
achton, butan hit frid-benan sindan. 4 

2. frans. To put (something) in danger or risk 
of forfeiture; to give in pledge; to pledge or engage 
(one’s troth, faith, oath, promise, etc.). 

ar228 Aner. R. 208 Al so as dusi biheste, oder folliche 
ipluht troude, & longe beon unbishoped .. beos, & alle 
swuche beod iled to slouhde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7. 
153 Plight me thy trouthe heere in myn hand quod she The 
nexte thyng that I requere thee Thou shalt it do. ¢ 1450 
Godstow Reg. 517 To this couenaunte to be holde truly and 
with-out gyle, Sine perties plight ther trowthes. 1554-9 
in Songs § Ball. (1860) 2 To fullfyll the promys he had 
plyght. ¢1560 A. Scotr_Poemts (S.T. S.) ii, 75 William his 
vow plicht to the powin, Ffor favour or for feid. 1567 Saétr. 
Poems Reform. iii. 64 Off hir finger fals she threw ane Ring, 
And said, ‘my Lord, ane taikin I 30w plycht’. 1582 Sranv- 
Hurst nei 1. (Arb.) 46 My faith 1 plight heere, to relate 
thee veritye soothlye. 1607 TorseL, Foure, Beasts 353 
‘Truely her troath She him plight, That she would not come 
within the night. 1700 Dryoen Pal, §& Arc.1. 291 Have 
we not plighted each our holy oath, That one should be the 
common good of both? 1813 Scott Rokeby, xv, Hast thou 
kept thy promise plight, To slay thy leader in the fight? 
1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 685 They came in 
ee +. to plight faith to William, rightful and lawful 

ing. 4 4 

b. esp. in reference to betrothal or marriage: 
ef, TROTHPLIGHT. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8386 (Cott.) Welli wat pat pou me hight, 
Ar pou to spouse me trouth plight. ¢1386 Cuaucer Franki, 
7. 600 And in myn hand youre trouthe plighten ye To loue 
me hest. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. v1. xiii. (Bodl. 
MS.}, In contract of wedding [he] plizte|p] his trowith and 
obligep hym selfe to lede his life with his wyfe and to pay 
here dettes. 1548-9 B4. Com. Prayer, Alatrimony, And 
therto I plight thee my trouth. 1653 WALTON Anger i, 24 
What is said of Turtle Doves;.. that they silently plight 
their troth and marry. 1842 James Brigand vii, | told him 
. that my heart was given and my hand plighted lo another. 

te. Phrase. 7 thee (you) plight (se. my word): 
I warrant or assure you, I promise you. Ods. 

¢1400 Sowdone Bab, 318, 1 shal have an othere, 7 you 

plighte, Like to thisevery dele. 1485 &. &. Afise.(Warton 


1551 Turser 


PLIGHT. 


Cl.) so The old man sayd ‘V the ply3te, Thon schalt have 
as y the hyght’. a@1g00 Sty Bewes 2154 (Pynson) In that 
ad were al nyght Wythout mete or drynke, I you 
plyght. ‘ ; 

+3. To pledge or bind oneself to do or give 
(something) ; to promise. Ods. 

¢1208 Lay. 13071, & pu wulle me an hond plihten: Pat ich 
hit scal al dihten. craso Gen. & x. 2677 Or haue he hire 
plizt & sworen, Dat him sal feid wurdful ben boren. 14..in 
Lundale's Vis., etc. (1843) 145 Heyle godly lady in the was 
plyght Tho joy of man bothe alland sum. 1526 es Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 239 b, Than doest thou all that thou hast 
plyght. 1587 J/ésfort. Arch. wi. iv. in Hazl. Dodsiey VW. 
313 The quiet rest that princely palace plights. 

4. To engage or bind (oneself); fass. to be 
engaged or bound /o some one. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pe. Avi. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plihten 
hem to-gederes For to seche Seint leme and seintes at 
Roome. 1377 /éfd, B. v. 202, I..was his prentis yplizte, his 
profit to wayte. ¢1380 Sir Fertird, 1043 ¥ ul him am 
trewe y-plizt, & haue myn op y-swered. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU fred, iv. 72 So you have plighted and pledged your. 
self to your band since you swore you would wed me only. 
1870 E. Pracock Radf Shirl, WE. 116 His daughter was 
plighted to the very man he would have chosen for her. 

+Plight, v.2 Os. Forms: see Prrcut s).2 
[ME. pire, etc., collateral form of Pharr v.; later 
plight, going with Pricut 56.2] 

L. fraus. To fold, to pleat; = Piatt v. 1, PLEAT 
v.13 also, to contract into folds or wrinkles, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus u. 1155 (1204) Now goode Nece 
be it nenere so lyte, Vif me pe labour it to sowe and plyte. 
31374 — Boeth.1. Pr. ii. 5 (Camb. MS.), With the lappe of 
hir garment [plitid in a frounce sche dryede myn eyen, 
1530 Patscr, 660/2, I plyght a gowne, } set the plyghtes in 
order, Je piye. a1g48 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vii 76 Yhe 
garment was large, and plited verie thicke. 1627 tr, Bacon's 
Life §& Death (1651) 8 Things, which by Heat are not onely 
wrinkled, hut ruffled and plighted. 1658 Rowanp tr. 
Moufet's Theat, /ns. 973 The wings are of a decayed purple 
colour passing to a lively blue, and all plighted severally. 

b. To fold (in the arms), embrace. 

¢1440 Vork Myst. xii. 81 Aud in his armes he shall hym 
plight. 1596 R. Litncne}] Déed/a (1877) 76 Diego .. Caine 
ica forth, him in his arms to plight. 

c. fig. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 648 (697) What to done best 
were, & what eschue, That phtede she ful ofte in many 
folde. 1640 J. Stoucuton Defi § Distrib. Divinity ii, 73 
So long as these Divine truths are folded and plighted 
together in these few divisions, there is no lustre or light 
sparkles from them. . ‘ 

2. To intertwine or interweave into one combined 
texture; = PLair v. 2; to knit, to tie in a knot. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 76 Hir lockes are pleighted 
like the fleece of wooll. c1gs9o — #. Bacon vi. 127 Vil 
plight the bands and seal it with a kiss. x590 Spenser /*, 
ee i. vi 7 Sometimes her head she fondly would aguize 

ith gaudy girlonds .. or rings of rnshes plight. 1633 P. 
Fretcuen Purple si, vu. xxiil, A long love-lock on his left 
shoulder plight. 

Hence Plighted #/.a. (also plited, plight), 
plaited, pleated, folded, involved; Plighting 
vél, sb., pleating, folding, wrinkling. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) u. v. 95 Sleues 
with syde lappes or plyted. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 1102 ‘The 
nonnes, with vaile and wimple plight. 1601 Weevea Mirr. 
Mart, Cvijh, This all-affrighting Comet I haue heard To 
be the plighted tresse of Meropes. 1627 tr. Hacon's Life § 
Death (1651) 8 Contraction by the Fire. .causeth Plighting. 
1670 Mitton é/ist. Eng. u. Wks, 1851 V. 62 She [Boadicea} 
wore a plichted garment of divers colours, with a great 

old’n Chain. ee Emilianne's Hist, Monast, Ord. 152 

black plited cloak. 

Plight, obs. form of PLicuTEn ff/. a.! and 2. 

Plighted (pleitéd), 4/7. 2.1 Also 3 ypli3t, 
4 pliht, 5 plight. ft Piicut v.l + -Ep 1] 

1. Of a thing: Pledged, given in pledge or 
assurance, solemnly promised, 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3819 Sikernesse & treube yplizt of 
re voreward hii nome 3507 Turseav. Ovid's all 156 b, 

broken haue my plighted hest. 1697 Dravoen Virg. Georg, 
1.688 Perfidious Mars long plighted saa iies divides. v7p4 
Soutuey Wat Tyler in. i, The King must perform His 
plighted promise. 1867 Freeman Noro. Cong. |. iv. 2318 
His plighted faith went for as little as the plighted faith of 
a deliberate perjurer. 

2. Of a person: Bound by pledge ; engaged. 

1362 Lana. P. 77. A. v. 116, 1 ..was his pliht prentys his 

rofyt to loke. ¢14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1044 Pou haly 

ischop and preste plight. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogiévies xin, 
Unless they were plighted lovers. a 1861 Mrs. Browninc 
Parting Lovers x, Many a plighted maid and wife. 

+ Plighted, 4/.@.2: see under PLicut v.2 

Plighter. rare. [f. Pricut v.l+-zR1.] One 
who or that which plights or pledges, 

1606 Suaks. And. & Ci. ut. xiii. 125 My play-fellow, your 
hand s this Kingly Seale, And plighter of high hearts. 

+ Plightful, ¢. Ods. Also 4 plihtful. [f. 
Purent 56.1 + -FuL.] Perilous; sinful, guilty, blame- 


worthy. 

63325 Mfetr. Hom, (1862) 29 Thaim bird lef thair plihtful 

ay. 13.. Cursor AM, 6614 (Cott.) Pat plightful folk thoght 
pan na plai. /d¢. 29154 Qua dos heui plightfal dede Of 

jeuy penance has he nede. 

+ Plightless, a. 065. rare. Also 4 plihtles, 
ply3tles. [f. Pricursé.1 + -LEss.] Blameless. 

13.. Cursor M. 28945 (Cott.) Til him pat has bene hauand, 
And falles in-to state o nede, Plight-les for his ann dede. 
13.- St. Erkenwoide qe in Horstm. Alteng/. Leg. (1881) 
273, Adam, oure alder, bat ete of pat appulle Pat mony a 
ply3tles pepnl has poysned for ever. 

Vor. VII. 
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+ Plightly, ¢. 06s. rave. In 3 plibtliche. [f. 
Pucut 56.1 + -ty}.] Perilous, of grave import. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 23528 Pa weoren inne Paris Plihtliche spelles 
fal iwis [¢ 1275 sori tidynge foliwis). 

+ Plighty, a! Os. rare. [f. Phricnt sh.) +-y, 
So MDn., MLG. plichtich liable, responsible.] Re- 
sponsible, guilty. 

13.. Cursor JM. 6689 \Cott.) Qua smites his thain wita 
wand, «nd he be deid vnder his hand, He sal be plighty for 
be sin. /6fd. 8112 Til all plighti pair pardun [sal rise]. 

t Plighty, a2 Os. rare. [f. Vuicntsh.2 +-y.] 
Full of jolds, wrinkled, rugose. 

1615 Croorr Sedy of Alan 110 ‘The other proper coate 
is on the inside in the small guts rugous or plightie. 

Plihht, pliht, obs. forms of Piicur sé,1 

Plim (plim), 7 Chiefly dia’, [kKuown only 
from 17th c.5 connected with the root of Phu a. 
ling adj. ‘filled out’ is used in dialects from 
Rutland to Devon.] 

a. tufr. To swell, fill ot, grow plump. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. vi. 62 Vet plinuning by 
a generous heat, That always by one Pulse did heat. 1692 
Lockr Lower. Juterest Wks. 1727 E1.38 [He] first discovered 


himself to he out of his Wits..by boiling a great Number of 


Groats with a Design, as he said, to make them plim, ie. 
grow thicker. axzaz Liste //usé, (1752) 147 ‘he harley- 
straw.. broke off. before the grain was full plimmed. 1883 
G, Atten in Mafure XXVIII. 442/2 The leaves..plim out 
at once into a larger rounded type. 1891 ‘T. Harpy 7ss 
(1892) 22 Don't that make your bosom phim? 

b. fvaus. To swell, inflate. 


1881 G. Aten Evolutionist at Large xv. 149 The wings [of 


a butterfly} are by origin a part of the breathing apparatus, 
and they require to be plimmed hy the air before the insect 
can take to flight. 1881 — ennai Naz. iv. 32, 1 saw 


anorange-tip plimminy its unexpanded wings and displaying | 


its beautiful markings on a blade of grass, 

Plimsoll, [The name of S, Plimsoll, M.P. for 
Derby, to whose agitation the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876 was due.} In /¥imsoll line (Line 
sh2 7), mark, also called 2¥%msoll's mark (see 
Mark sd. 12), the load-line required to be placed 
upon the hulls of British ships. 

188x [see Marx sé.'12}, 1884 Chr. World 13 Mar. 185/3 
On the vessels in our docks and harhours may now be seen 
the Plimsoll mark’. fe. 1894 Westin, Gaz. 17 Oct. 1/2 The 
only question in dispute is where to aflix this Plimsoll line of 
respectability. 

Plinian (plitniain), @. and sé. [ad. L. /ieedaiaaas, 
{. Plinius Pliny, In B, a. Ger. plinian.] 

A. adj, Belonging to or named after Pliny, 
esp. Pliny the elder, C. Plinins Secnndns, the 
naturalist (23-79 A.D.). 

1649 Ocitsy tr. ire, Georg, 1. (1684) 79 mote, Salmasius 
(in his Plinian Exercitations) takes it for a Fable, 

B. sé. Afiz., Name given by Breithaupt (1846) 
to a snpposed monoclinic variety of cobaltiferous 
arsenopyrite. 

1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) 80 Arsenopyrite, or Mispickel. .. 
Plinian. 1896 Curstrea Dict. Alin., Plinian. ..A syn. of 
arsenopyrite, the new name being given because it was sup- 
posed to be monoclinic. 

Plinth (plinp). [ad. L. p/isdhus plinth (Vitruv. 
in senses 1a, 2a), a. Gr. mAirvOos tile, brick, stone 
sqnared for building. Cf F. p/inéke. The L. form 
Plinthus was at first used.] 

1. a. ‘The lower square member of the base of a 


column or pedestal’ (Gwilt). 

(1563 Suute Archit, Civ b, The antiques hane made three 
Plinthns, one aboue an other, the occasion wherof is this, 
that the earthe should not oner growe the Base of the 
Pedestale. 74éd. Diijb, The Abacus hangeth ouer more 
then the Plinthus of the Base of the paler 1611 CorTcr., 
Plinthe, a Plinth, or Slipper; a flat, and square peece of 
Masonrie, &c., placed sometimes aboue, sometimes below, 
the footstall (hut euer the first of the Basis) of a piller, &c. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ur 459/1 ‘Vhe Plinth, or Plinthus. 
all Cuamaras Cyci. s.v., The plinth is..that flat square 
table, under the mouldings of the base and pedestal . seeming 
to have been originally intended to keep the bottom of the 
primitive wooden pillars from rotting. a 1849 Por Colisenm 
iv, These ivy-clad arcades.. These mouldering plinths, 
@ 1878 Sir G. G, Scott Lect, Archit. (1879) 1.151 In earlier 
instances the plinth and sub-plinth are both square in plan. 

b. A block of stone, ete., serving as a base or 
pedestal to a statue, bust, vase, etc.; also, the 
squared base of a piece of furniture. 

1712 J. James tr. fe Blond’s Gardening 216 Upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to set Vases and Flower-Pots on. 
1832 Get Pompeiana 1, vi. 109 These figures..stand upon 
little ek plinths. : 

ce. The projecting part of a wall immediately 
above the ground. Also avirib., as plinth-stone. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 312 A Plinth, in masonry, 
is the first stone inserted above the ground, 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss. 1298 In a wall the term s/n is applied to 
two or more rows of bricks at the base of it, which project 
from the face. 1845 Paaken Gloss. Archit, 292 Plinth, the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall immediately 
above the gronnd. 1878 MeVirttz Chris? Ch. Cath. 66 
Springing from a plinth which runs round the building. 

dq. fig. A plinth-like base or foundation. 

1803 Rerron Landscape Garden, (1805) 86 A terrace .. 
forms a hase line or deep plinth. 1897 Maay Kincstey 
IV. Africa 4o5 \ts surrounding plinth of rock shows in 
places at low water. 

2. ta. After Vitruvius, The abacus of the capital 


of acolumn. Oés, 


PLISKY. 


11563 Suvte Archit. Cjh, The Capital ..hath vpon Echinus 
a littel edge, which seteth forth Plinthus with amore beanti- 
ful Projecture.] 1611 Corcr., -Iéague, a Plinth, or flat 
square Stone, on the Capitell of a pillar, 1726 Luont 
atiberti's Archit. Ub 45/2 Over the Capitals of their Columns 
another Abacus or Plinth. 1727-41 Ciiampers CycZ. s¥., 
Vitruvius also calls the ‘Tuscan abacus, péint/, from its vee 
sembling a square brick. oyiks 

b. ‘the uppermost projecting part of a cornice 
or ofa wall, See also quot. 1727-41. Now rave, 

1613 Crtarman Maske Juns Court aj, A..Temple. whose 
Pillars. .bore vp an Architraue, Freese, and Cornish : Ouer 
which stood a continued Plinthe: whereon were aduanc't 
statues of silucr, 1727-41 Cramners Cyed, {Vinth ofawailt 
-.in the general, for any flat high moulding, serving in 
a front wall to mark the floors; or to sustain the eaves of 
a wall, and the larmier of achininey. 1863 Paterson J/ist. 
elyr. 1, 216 The plinth at the top of the walls was composed 
of the same material. : 

3. Comb, as pliuth-like, plinth-shaped adjs. 

Yenee Plinthiform a., having the form of a 
plinth; Plinthless ¢.. without a plinth. 

1845 Patey Goth. Wouldings 64 An interposed square 
edge, cr plinthiform member. 1898 J. . Crawen f/ ist. 
Deser. Levens Male 13 The square plinthless but em- 
battled tower, ' . ; 

Plinthite (plinpoid. Af. [Named by 7. 
Thomson 1836, f. Gr, wAivOos brick + -1tR1] A 
brick-red clay oceurring among the trap rocks of 
Antrim and the ITebrides. 

1836 T, Tuomson Jin. 1. 323 Sp.8 Plinthite. I give this 
name toa mineral which occurs in the County of Antrim, 
from its brick red evluur. 1843 PortLock Geel. 217 Plinthite 
is not an uncommon mineral, uccurring in the softer varictics 
of the trap rocks, 1883 cléAenauen 30 June 8333 Sapunite, 
plinthite, ‘Thomsonite. .were found [near Staiuchol, Skye). 

Plinyism, rare. [f. /¥iny (see PLintany + 
-1sM.] A statement of dubious correctness, such 
as some found in Pliny’s Natural Llistory. 

ygoz C. Matuen Jaga. Chr min. iii, (1852) 368 OF 
which ‘twill be no Phinyism to observe..that it flowers the 
first of all trees, fdid, xix. 442 Uhere is frequently. .much 
likeliness between a Plinyism and a fable. 

Pliocene (plaivsin), a. (sd.) Geol, Also 
pleiocene. [f. Gr. mAcior, -ov more (see PLEIO-* + 
waves new, recent.) Epithet applied to the newest 
division of the Tertiary formation, distinguished 
from Eocene and Mioceyxr as containing a larger 
proportion of fossil shells of still existing specics ; 
called also Upper Tertiary. Also applied to 
animals, ete., of this period. b. adso/. as sb. = 
Pliocene division or formation. 

1833 Lyere Jytuc. Geol. HI. v.53 We derive the term 
Pliocene from mAccwr, veayor, and xatvos, receus, as the major 
part of the fossil testacea of this epoch are referrible to recent 
species. 1866 Branpr & Cox Dict. Se. etc. LH. 935 2 The 
rliocene rocks of England..include the red crag and coral- 
ine crag of the eastern counties. 1900 eifhemenm 21 July 
on/t Vears afterwards French anthropologists also found 

liocene man. Ae hte 

| Pliohippus (ploichitpds). /alvoni, Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., f. p/zo- in PLIocENE + Gr, tmmos 
borse.] An extinct genus of horses, the fossil re- 
mains of which are found in the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata of N. America. 

1874 O. C. Marsu in clner. Fral. Sc. Ser. 3 VIL 252 
Pltohippus. Anew genus of solipeds, allied to Aguus.. found 
in Pliocene strata, Nebraska. 1876 Yésves 7 Dec., In the 
recent strata was found the common horse ; in the Pleiocene, 
the Pleiohippus and the Protohippus or Hipparion. 

|| Pliolophus (ploip lefts). Pateoni. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wAetoy more + Addos crest: see quot. 1857.] 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl hoofed quadrupeds, 
whose remains are found in the Middle and Lower 
Tertiary strata, [lence Pli‘oloph, an animal of this 
genus; Plio‘lophoid @., resembling this genus, or 
belonging to the //iolophoidea or /'liolophide, of 
which it is the type; sé. a pliolophoid animal. 

1857 Owen in Q. Fraud, Geol. Soc. XIV. 55 A new genns 
and species of perissodactyle pachyderm, for which I propose 
the unine of /tolophus zulpiceps, or Fox-headed Plioloph. 
Note. By it[the term /iolophus| 1..meanthatitis more near 
tothe Lophiodont type than its close allythe IHyracotherium. 
1859 Pace Mand is Geol. Ferms, Pliolophus, a small 
lophiodont mammal, whose remains have been found in 
cocene and miocene tertiaries, ip 

(| Pliosaurus (pleijosdris). Paleont. Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., f. Gr. wAetoy more, L.£10- + cadpas 
lizard; so called beeanse more near to the sanrian 
type than the IcuTuyosaurus.] A genns of fossil 
marine reptiles, resembling P/esfosaurus, but with 
shorter neck, larger head, and stronger jaws and 
teeth ; their remains are fonnd in the Upper Oolite. 
Also anglicized as PHiosaur. Hence Pliosau'rian 
a., of or belonging to the genns P/osaurus, 

18sr Richaroson Geol, (1855) 300 The Pliosaurus was 
a gigantic reptile, intermediate between the two preceding 
genera, We know two species from the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridgeclays, 1859 Owenin Encycé, Brit. (ed.8) XVIL, 148/2 
This short-necked und_big-headed amphiccelian Pliosaur. 
1888 R. Lypexker in 0. Fr2l. Geol. Soc. XLV. go Further 
indieations of Pliosauran affinities. 

Plise, obs. variant of PLEASE v. ; 

Plisky (plisski), sd. (@.) Se. and zorth. dial. 
(Origin unknown.] A mischievous trick ; a frolic. 

1786 Buaxs Earnest Cry & Prayer xvi, Deil wa they 


never mair do guid, Play‘d her that pliskie | aaa 


PLIT. 


Antig. xli, 1 can hae nae reason to play an ill pliskie t'ye 
in the day o* your distress. 1887 P. McNett, Slawearie 
134 Get them fu’, and we'll soon play them a plisky. 
b. An awkward plight. 
1829 Hoae in R. Chambers Se. Songs ey 1. 136 Ve little 
ken what pains I prove, Or how severe my pliskie, O! 
E. Bronte: Wuthering Weights xiii, } nohbut wish he may 
entch ye i‘ chat plisky. 
B. aaj. Tricky, mischievous. rare. 
1887 J. Seavice Dr. Duguid. iv. (ed. 3) 27 Auld Habkin o’ 
the Pethfit, who was a pliskie hody. 
Plit. Agric. [Invented by W. Marshall: see 
quot. 1778.] The slice of earth turned over by 


a ploughshare. 

3778 [W. MarsHatt] Adinutes Agric. 13 May an. 1775; 
Each furrow..,and the fresh-formed surface of each //it, 
may lie .. wholly exposed to the weather. (/éid., uote. 
A spade-full is called a SAst, and, by analogy, a plow-full 
a Fit.) 1812 Sir J. Sincuatr Syst. Husd, Scot, 1. 136 
Where the land is excessively steep, it is often necessary to 
plough directly across, throwing the_plits or furrow slices 
all down hill. | 1813 R. Ker Agric. Surv. Berwick 130 At 
its fore part it is an exceedingly sharp wedge, So as to in- 
sinnate between the fastland and the plit, or furrow slice. 

Plit, plite, obs. forms of PLIGHT. 

+ Plitch, 7. Oés. Forms: 1 *plyec(e)an, 5 
plyeche. /a. 7. 4 plight,t)e, (pleightte), 5 
ply3te, plyghte. Pa. pple. 4 ply3t, 5 plight, 
6 plyghte. (OE. 2 sing. subj. and imper. plyce, 
plice, irreg, forms from *Plyce(eani—-WGer. type 
*plukkja- pluck (whence also Du. plucken, LG. 
pliicken, MIIG., Ger. pflticken): see Puuck v.] 
trans. To pluck, pull, snatch. 

2ax000 in Techmer's intern. Zeitschr. Sprachw. (1885) 
HI. 122 Donne pu setragel habban wille, bonne plice bu 
Sine azene zeweda mid twam fingrum. /é/d. 127 Pet bu 
strece ford bin wenstre handstoc and plyce innan mid pinre 
wynstran hande, 13.. Guy IWarw. (A.) 2401 His swerd 
of stiel he hab up plizt. ¢1g20 R. Brunner Jfedit. 626 
Fersly here swete sone ys from her ply3t. €1374 Cuaccre 
Troylus tt. 1071 (1120) He seyd here bus and out pe lettre 
plighte. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 3029 He. . ply3te him of is sadel 
with mayn. “¢ 1386 Cuaucer .Van of Law's Prol.15 And 
sodeynly he plighte his hors aboute. ; 

lence + Plittching 2/. sd., plucking, carping. 

c1440 Yacob's U'ell 234 Pe synnes of pi mowth arn... 
plyechyng at lone & charyte. 

Plith, obs. £. Puicut 54.1 Plo, ohs. f. Proven. 

Ploat, plote (plot), a Se. and north. dial. 
[a. Kl. and Dn. péofen (in Kilian only as FL) to 
pluck the wool off; in meaning tdentical with 
dlooten, but connexion is uncertain.) rans. To 
pluck, to strip of feathers, wool, etc. ; fig. to rob, 


plunder, fleece. 

1825 Brockett A.C. Gloss, Plote, to pluck, to chide 
vehemently, ‘See how she plotes him’. 1855 Ropixson 
Whithy Gloss, To Ploat, to pluck the feathers off a fowl... 
“They'll ploat him’, fleece him. 1863 Ronson Bards of 
Tyne 431 The geese ‘ill niver feel ye ploat. 

ITence + Ploa‘ter, plotter [see -ERT; cf. Du. 
ploter white lenther-dresser, ‘vellerum sine lanarum 
tonsor’ (Kilian).] Ods. 

1601 in Cochran-Patrick Wed. Scotd. iii. (1892) 40 Ayr took 
three of them—George Baert, ‘ plotter and comber *; James 
Claers, weaver; and Arane Janson, ‘scherar’. 

|| Ploe. rare—°. [F. floc in same and other 


senses (1567 in Tlatz.-Darm.).] (See quot.) 

1858 Simmoxps Dict. Trade, Ploc,a mixture of hair and 
tar for covering a ship's bottom. 1864 in Wrastees and in 
later Dicts. 

| Ploce (plesz). Kiet. Also 6 ploche, 7 ploke 
(pleké). [Late L. plocé (Mart, Capella), the rhe- 
torical figure, a. Gr. wAoxg plaiting, f. mAérew to 
plait.] The repetition of a word in an altered or 
more expressive sense, or for the sake of emphasis. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary tt. (1625) 86 Ploche, when by 
an Emphasis, a word is either in praise or disgrace reiterated 
orrepeated. 31389 Putrennam £ng. Poesie wt. xix. (Arh) 211 
Ploche,or the Doubler. 1657 J. Satu Myst. Rhct. 109 Ploce, 
..A figure when a word is by way of Emphasis so repeated, 
that it denotes not only the thing signified, but the quality 
of the thing. 1678 Pxieirs (ed. 4), Ploce,..2 Rhetorical 
figure of Elocution,..as, In that great victory Cesar was 
Cyesar. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 61? 3 He generally talked 
in the Paranomasia,..be sometimes gave into the Plocé, 
1859 tr. Bengel’s Gnomon |. 356 °O maujras éroinaey (He 
who made, made), is a striking example of Ploce. 

Ploch, variant of PLotcn Oés. 

Plod (pled), v. Also 7-8 dia/. plad. 
from ¢1560; app. of onomatopeeic origin. 
plodder secms to be unconnected.) 

Some would connect it with ME. plod (plodde), Piuo,a 
puddle, a pool, taking the original sense as ‘to wade in 
a puddle, to splash throngh water or mud's but no special 
reference to puddles or wading appears in the use of the 
word, which seems rather to snggest the dull sound of 
labouring steps on moderately firm ground.] 

1. ¢zir. To walk heavily or without elasticity ; 
to move or progress laboriously, to trudge. Also 


plod on. it. and fig. 

a1566 R. Eowaaps Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 27, I like not this soil, for as I go plodding, ] mark there 
two, there three, their heads always nodding, In close secret 
wise. 1889 R. Harvey Pl. Pere. (1860) 3 Plodding through 
Aldersgate.. with a quarter Asbe staffe on ny houlder. 
yor Suaks. Al’s Well un. iv. 6 Bare-foot plod T the cold 

round vpon. 1620 W. Fornincuam Art of Survey bX. 27 

Vee plod-on in the common Road of habituated husbandry. 
1766 orcas Serm, Yug. Wom, (1767) 1. i. 31 Plodding 


[Known 
(ME. 
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along through a tasteless existence. 1821 Joanna BaIuute 
Aletr. Leg., Wallace i, Uf such there be sull let him plod 
On the dull foggy paths of care. 1888 Buacon Lives 12 Ga. 
Ven 1, 11. 340 We plodded along in profound silence. 
b. érans. To tritdge along, over, or through 
(a road, etc.) ; to make (one’s way) by plodding. 
1750 Gaay Elegy 3 The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way. 1816 Bykon CA. /far. m. iii, The journeying 
years Plod the Inst sands of life. 1896 A, E. Housman 


Shropshire Lad x\i, Nor plod the winter land to look For | 


willows in the icy brook. 1903 R.D. Saaw Pauline Episi. 


176 In obedience to a dream. Augustus plodded the streets 


of Rome and gathered coppers asa beggar. 
2. intr. To work with steady laborious perse- 


yerance; to toil ina laborions, stolid, monotonous , 


fashion; to drudge, slave. Const. a/, on, upon. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 91 What thing is 
it..in your brain ploddyng. 1594 Caaew //uarte's Bxau, 
Irts (1616) 170 Teteh a one wax obstinat in plodding at 
the Lawes, and spend much time in the Schooles. a 1633 
Austin Jedit. (1635) 66 The dull Christian sitts often 
fruitlesly plodding on the Booke, nay heares the Prophesies 
often preached to no purpose. 1706 PHILLts, Plod, to 
labour earnestly in Business, to have one's Head full of it. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf Nat, (1834) LI. 686 We may suppose 
the possessor of it argued..‘Tt is not worth while to plod 
with a single talent, for sake of the slender profit that may 
be made of it by the best management’. 1879 G. MEREDITH 
Egcist xii, There you have the secret of good work—to plod 
onand still keep the passion fresh. . 

+b. érans. Plod out: To spend (time) in plod- 


ding. Ods. rare. 

1749 Cursterr. Lett, (1792) 11. 294 To plod out the even- 
ings..at home over a book. 

+8. Of hounds: sce quot. 1688. Ods. 

1575 Turarav, Vexerte 36 If there be any yong hounde 
which woulde carie or hang behind, beyng opinionate..and 
ploddyng by himselfe. és. 240 Hounds do cal on, bawle, 

able, crie, yearne, lapyse, plodde, baye and such like other 
noyses. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui, 76/1 They plod, is 
when Hounds hang behind, and beat too much upon the scent 
in one place. 

"| 4. Confused with or influenced by PLot v. in 
varions senses. O6s. (Cf. Pior v.8 = plod.) 

1631 J. ‘aycor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel Pref., 
Which makes onr foes complot consult_and plod, How and 
by what means they may warr with God. 1663 R. Buars 
Autoblog. iii. (1848) 54 Vet gave 1 not over plodding to 
obstruct my settling there. 1712 Steere Sfect, No. 450 P 4; 
I fell a plodding what Advantages might he made of the 
ready Cash 1 had. 1775 Apair Amer. {nd. 240 They were 
plodding mischief for twenty years before we forced them 
to comunit hostilities. 

Plod (pled), #6. [f. Pron v.] An act or spell 
of plodding; a heavy tiring walk. Also fig. 

31880 Daily News 3 Nov, 5/8 We accepted an ankle-deep 
plod throngh filth indescribable and treacherous boulders. 
1890 R. Bawwces Shorter Poents ut. 13 Only life's common 
plod: still to repair ‘The body and the thing which perisheth. 

pb. The sound of a heavy dull tread or the like ; 
tramp, thud. 

rgoz MWestut, Gaz. 23 June 1/3 What is the voice of 
London? Is it not the plod, plod, dumping plod of the 
horses’ hoofs? 

Plod, plodan, plodden, obs. ff. Pua, -1NG. 

Plod, Plodde, ohs. forms of PLoup, PLup. 

+Ploddall. O4s.rare—). [?=plod-all: cf. save- 
all, etc.) A plodder. 

He MS. Bod. 30 \. 13h, Our Schollers..verie ploddalis 
of Art, 

+ Ploddeill. Ods. rare—'. [Origin and sense 
obscure: the radical part is prob. ns in PLopper J, 
the ending perh. =F. -azlle collective] ?A 
company or band of thrashers or cudgellers. 
(Contempiuous.) 

e1qzg Wrstoun Cron, vit. 4998 (Wemyss MS.), 1 vow to 
God scho beris hir weill The Scottis wenche with hir 
ploddeill; For, cum 1 airly, cum I lait, I fynd ay Annes at 
the 3nit. = 

+ Plodder!. 0Oés. (Origin and sense uncer- 
tain: perh. f. 16th c. Fr. (and mod. Norm. dial.) 
plauder for pelauder ‘to thwack, swindge, be- 
labour..cndgell..; to vse ronghly. . handle rudely’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? One who belabours or handles roughly. 

¢ 31400 Destr. Troy 12862 Pilours and plodders, piked pere 
Ca Kyld of comyns, & myche care did. 21475 

Vyntoun’s Cron. v1. 4998 (Royal MS.), I vow to God scho 
mais grete stere The Scottis wenche ploddere. [Cf. prec.] 

Plodder? (plpda1). [f. Prop v + -Enl.] 
One who plods. a. Usnally, One who works slowly 
and laborionsly ; a persevering toiler, a drudge. 

rg88 Suaxs, Z. Z. LZ. 1. i. 86 Small have continuall 

lodders ener wonne, Sane base authoritie from others 
ete, 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon, 1, 312 Being an indefati- 
gable plodderat his book [he] took the degree of M. of Arts, 
1760 Jounson /dler No. 95 P 33 Wealthy _plodders were 
only purveyors for men of spirit, 1850 S. Dosert Roman 
v, Shall 1.. Work first and be paid after, like the plodder In 
yonder field? ‘ fs 

b. One who trdges in walking. rare. 

1832 W. Strenpxson Gateshead Local Poems 35 Old 
harmless..Deborah Dick, Thro’ thick and thin a Plodder, 

Hence + Plovdderly adv., after the manner of 
a plodder ; laboriously, clamsily. 

¢ 1605 Beaumont (Sloane MS. 3709) in Adkenxum 27 Jan. 
(1894) 2115/1 Pronunciation of vile speeches in vile plotts.. 
in the most plodderly plotted shew of Lady Amity. 

Plo-dding, v/. sé. [-1nc}.] The action of the 
verb PLop; walking heavily, trudging; toiling or 
striving with laborious industry. 


PLONGE. 


2588 Suaxs. Z. L. L. 1v. tii, 305 Vniversall plodding 
poysons vp The nimble spirits in the arteries. 1645 Mitton 
Tetrach, Wks. 1851 TV. 155 No worthy enterprise can be 
done by us without continuall plodding and wearisomnes 
to our faint and sensitive abilities. 1820 L. Hunt /udicator 
No. 24 (1822) I. 190 Between the plodding of a sexton throngh 
a Church-yard, and the walk of a Gray, what a difference ! 
1891 Athenzum g May 602/3 After laborious plodding 
throngh page after page of the letters. 

So Plod-plodding, designating a continuous 
thnudding sound. 

388: Brack Sunrise III. iv. 74 They had hy this time 
grown quite accustomed to the plod plodding of the train. 

Plodding (pledin), f7/.¢. [f. PLop v. + -Ixc?,] 

That plods; walking or working slowly and labori- 
ously; diligent without brilliancy; persevering. 
_ 1889 Nasuz Axnaé. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 37 Let the 
indifferent Reader diuine what deepe misterie can he 
placed vnder plodding méeter. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, u. iii, A dull, plodding face, stall looking in a direct 
line. 1628 Eaate A/icrocosm, (Arb) 72 A Plodding Student 
Is a kind of alchymist or Persecutor of Nature. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 198 The Pladding Countryman 
overlooks such Vicissitudes of Nature. 31702 YALDEN Esof 
at Court x. iv, A solemn plodding Ass that graz‘d the plain, 
wBzz Hazuttr Jadl/e-t. Ser. 11. xii, (1869) 250 The English 
are considered as comparatively a slow plodding people. 

Ilence Plo‘ddingly cdv., Plo-ddingness. 

1592 Nasur 2, Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 For his hire any handy 
craft man..wil ploddingly do his day labor, 1880 GrarEen 
itist. Eng, People \W. 1x. i, 223 Grenville was plodding) 
industrious. 1882 H. FE, Mexivave Faucit of BV. b xi. 185 
Out of the dulness and the ploddingness. 

Plodge (pledz), 2. Chiefly dia’. Also pludge. 
[Onomatopeeic ; allied to Pon, bnt with expressive 
change of final consonant; perh. influenced by 
plunge.] intr. To wade or walk heavily in water, 
soft ground, or anything in which the feet sink. 

3825 Brockett. C. Gloss., Plodge, to wade through water, 
to plunge. 1855 Rosixson IVAitby Gloss., To Plodge, to 
plunge up and down in water with the fect. 1863 Rosson 
Bards of Tyne 27 To sce the folks a’ duckin;..men an’ 
wives together pludg'd. 1885 Mortat. in Waggonette 63 
What work to plodge throngh it [heather] for hour after hour! 

+Plod-shoe. O%s. [f. Prop v. + SHox.] A 
strong clumsy shoe, in which one walks heavily. 

1697 Vansrucn aud Pt. Aesop iii. 151 Because I han't 
a pair of plod shoes, and a dirty shirt, yon think a woman 
won't venture upon ine for a husband. 3705 — Con/ed. 1. 
ii 63 How like a dog will you look, with a pair of plod 
shoes, your hair cropp'd..and_a bandhox under your arm. 

Plog(g, plogh(e, ploh, obs. ff, PLovcH. 

Plo3e, plohe, obs. forms of PLay sé, and 

Ploimate (plovimet), 2. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Ploima, neut. pl. (C. J. Hudson, 1884) (f. Gr. 
nadipos fit for sailing, seaworthy, f, mAwecv, mAciy 
to sail) + -aTe %.] Of or pertaining to the P/orma, 
a division of Aofifera or wheel-animalcules, having 
no foot, and progressing only by swimming. 

Ploi'ter, v. dial. [Akin to PhouTer.] zr. To 
work in an ineffective way; to potter; to dawdle. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege § Astrol, Wks. 1858 TX. 269 
She shifted her hand, and ‘ ploitered* amongst the papers 
for full five minutes. 1895 Tan Mactares Brier Bush vi 
i, What are ye ploiterin’ aboot here for? 

Plok(ke, Plom, Plomage, obs. forms of 
Piuck, PLuM, PLUMAGE. 

+ Plomayle. Ods. rere—'. [a. OF. plemait 
(Monstrelet Chron. 14...) a plume; ef. L. piimdlis 
feathered.] Plumage. 

1399 LanoL, Rich, Rededes wt. 32 Pey plucked the plomayle 
ffrom pe pore ont. 

Plombe, Plombette, obs. ff. PLusrs, PLUMMET. 

ll zl eo (ploigom). Afiz. [F., lit. 
gummy lead, f. plomd lead + gomure gum.) = 
PLUMBOGUMMITE. 

1839 Une Dict. Arts 746 Plomb-gomme. ‘This lead ore.. 
is of a dirty brownish or orange-yellow. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IV. 685 Plombgomme, syn. with Plumboresinite. 
1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 577 S. Tennant (who died in 1815) is 
said to have first analyzed plombgomme and made it a 
combination of oxyd of tesa! alumina, and water. 

Plombierite (plembiérait). Avix. [f. Plom- 
bieres, France: see -1TE! 2b.] (See quots.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 685 Plomblerite, a hydrated 
silicate of calcium..formed by the action of a hot minerat 
spring at Plomhiéres on an old Roman mortar. 1868 DANna 
Min. (ed. 5) 802 Plombierite,..a gelatinous substance, which 
hardens in the open air, formed from the thermal waters of 
Plombiéres, R 

Plome, Plomet(e, -ette, -it, Plomp, obs. 
forms of Pus, Prue, PLUMBET, PLUMMET, PLUMP. 

+ Plone. Obs. rare}. App. un alteration of an 
orig. plane, PLANE sb} 

(Phin has been suggested, but 
impossible.) = 

13.. Afinor Poems fr. Vernon ALS. Nii. 70 Pe palme and 
be poplere, pe pirie, be plone [7xes Tone, lone, /or orig. 
lane, oak Pe leaspere ientel, lonyng hi-twene. 

Plong, plonge, obs. forms of PLUNGE. 

Plonge (plendg), 55. Fortif. [After F. plongée.) 
‘The superior slope given to the parapet (Stoe- 
queler Adit. Encycl. 1853); = Piunce sd. 6. 

+ Plonge (plendg), 2. Obs. [var. of PiuncE.] 
trans. To cleanse (an open drain or sewer) by 
stirring up the mud xt the bottom so that the 


outward flow may carry it off. 


appears to be formally 


PLOP. 


1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour (1861) 13. 425/1. [bid. 427/s 
‘When we go plonging', one man said, ‘we has long poles 
with a piece of wood at the end of them, and we stirs up 
the ae.. while the tide’s a going down .. and lets out the 
water, mud, and all, into the Thames’. 

Plongeon, variant of PLuNGEON, Ofs. 

Plonket, Plonte, obs. forms of PLUNKET, PLANT. 

Ploo, obs. form of PLoucu. 

Plook, Plooky, etc.: sce PLoukK, PLouxy. 

Plop (plop), s4. and adv. [Echoic: cf. Pruur.] 

A. sé. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, by water 
falling in a small mass, or by bursting bubbles in 
boiling liquid; the act of falling with this sound. 

1833 M.Scotr Som Cringle ix, We tugged at the sable 
heroine, and first one leg came home out of the tenacious 
clay, with a plop. 1863 Barinc-Gouty feedand 212 ‘The 
plop plop of the little mud pools, 1885 G. ALLEN Life 
Darwin i.g The wave of thought and feeling..stirred on 
the unruffled pond of cighteenth century opinion by the 
startling plop of Buffon’s little pebble. 1892 Lownprs 
Camping Sk. 85 We threw tiny stones into the water, at the 
quick plop of which the angler would hurry to the spot. 

B. adv. or tut. With a plop. 

1844 ‘THackeray Wand, iat Contrib. ii, She advances 
backwards towards the coming wave, and as it reaches her 
—plop! she sits down in it. 1863 Kincstey !Vefer-Bab, 
iii, A few great drops of rain felt plop into the water. 

Plop (plep), v. [Echoic: cf. pree., and PLump 
v.] intr, To fall with or as with a plop; to drop 
flat zxfo or ztpor; to plump, flop. Zo flop up: To 
rise with a plop, as a bubble, etc. Also ¢razs. 
in causative sense. 

1821 Crark Vill. Afinstr. 11.16 The brook, which I have 
--watch'd with joy till bursting off it plopt In running 
gushes of wild murmuring groans. 1839 THackeray Caflice 
vine vii, Aa apple plops on your aose, and makes you a 
world's woader and glory. 1897 Kircine Captains Coura- 
gvous iti, The released lead plopped into the sea far ahead. 

Hence Plo-pping wé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cad. 84 The popping gun's sharp, 
momentary shock, 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, 
ete. 218 Ploppinags aad splashings as of many small swimmers. 
1897 Blackiwo. Afag. Nov. 589/2 The plopping of the waves 

Obs. rare, 


against the wall. 

+ Plo-rabund, a. ff L. type 
*plorabund-us, f. plorare to weep.] 

1623 Cockrram, Plorabunde, one that weepeth much. 

Ploration (ploré'fan). rave. [ad 1. plord- 
didn-ent, n. Of action from flsrare to weep.] 
Weeping. So Plo-ratory @., weeping, mournful. 

1848 Blackw. Afag. XXUI. 596 Philanthropists .. pour 
out their plorations on the fate of ‘Afric’s swarthy sons’. 
1858 Mayne £xfos, Lex. 982 The shedding of tears; plora- 
tion, 1831 Crayons fr. the Commons 48 10 dismat doleful 
ploratory strain He explicates th’ amount of loss and gain. 
+Plore, v. Obs. rare-°. In § plowre. [ad. 
L. plorare, ¥. pleurer.] intr. To weep, wail. 

1440 Promp, Part. 4052 Plowryn, or wepyn, Slovo, jleo. 
féid., Plowrynge, or wepyage, ploratus. 

Plosh, dial. form of Piasu s4.1 

Plot (plet), 5. Also 5-7 plotte, 6-7 plott. 
[Appears in late OE. (see sense 2), if indced the 
single instance belongs to this word, and then not 
till late 14th c.; in senses 3-7 not before 16th c. 
Origin unknown. See also the collateral form Alot 
(Piar sd.3), which arose in the 16the., and was 
for two centuries or more common in all senses 
exc. r and 7. Senses 3-6 are fonnd earlier in plat. 
For the relations between the two, see Piat 53.3 
As to sense 7 see the note under branch III.] 

I. +1. Asmall peice of any surface (e. g. of the 
skin, a garment) differing in character or aspect from 
the rest of the surface; a patch, spot, mark. Oés. 

3377 Lance. P. Pl. B. xin. 275-6 He hadde a cote of 
crystendome..Ac it was moled in many ptaces with many 
soadri plottes, Of pruyde here a plotte, and bere a plotte of 
vnboxome speche. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 405/1 Plecke, or 
plotte, porciuacula. (bid. Plot, ident guod plek, 158 
Lyiy £fist. in T. Watson Centurie of Loue (Arb.) 29, t 
could finde nothing but..loose stringes, where I tyed hard 
kaots: and a table of steele, where I framed a plot of wax. 
1598 Haktuvt Voy. 1. 98 The men shaue a plot four square 
vpon the crowaes of their heads. 1607 Torseit Hours. 
Beasts (1658) 325 The horse will he..full of scabs and raw 
plots about the neck. 1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2143/4 A daple 
gray Mare,..a Plott chafed upon the side of her Cheek. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 490 Very miaute 
pustules, forming circular plots of a browa, or reddish hue. 

2. An area or piece (of sinall or moderate size) 
of ground, or of what grows or lies upon it; esf. 
one used for some special purpose, indicated by the 
context; a patch, spot. Cf. Prat 54.3 1. 

?@1100 (Charm) in Liebermann Gesetse der Angeis. 400 
Ie agnian wylle to ageare whte dat det ic habbe & azwfre 
O{e mlyntaa ne plot ne ploh, ne turf ae toft, ae furh ne 
fotmz], ne land ne tse. 1463 in Sfanu. Househ. 
Exp, (Roxh.) 461 An acre of medew in a noder plotte. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxxvi, 125 We Franyie onacly..a fitylt 
plotte of grounde where we maye dwelle in peas. «1500 
Flower §& Leaf \xxii, And why that some did_ reverence 
to the tree, And some unto the plot of floures fair? 1573 
Tusser Husé, (1878) 213 Ja Cam ie thea, I found agen, 
a resting plot. x590 Suaks. Afids. NV. it. 1.3 ‘This greene 
plot shall be our stage. 1598 FLorto /fad. Dict. Ep. Ded. 2 
What pleasure in a plot of simples. 1624 Muippieron 
Game at Chess m1. i, 127 Poor countrymen have but one 
ptot To keep a cow on. 1660 Season. i-xhort. 20 Youth, 
who are the seed plot of future woe or weal. 1669 SturMY 
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Mariner's May. t. it. 24 We call any plain Superficies, 
whose Side» are unequal ..a Plot, as of a Field, Wood, 
Park.., and the tike. 1722 Wottaston Nedig. Naf. vii. 146 
The little plots, which the several families possess, aad culti- 
vate. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bh, Rural Life ing. &9 
The trim hedge, the grass plot before the door. 1891 Law 
Rep. Weekly Notes 82/2 4 land company. .afterwards sold 
the adjoining land in building oar , 

+b. The place on which a building, town, city, 
etc. is situated; site, situation. Ods. 

1548 W. Patten /aped. Scot. Aiijb, The plot of this 
Castell standeth so naturally strong. 1551 Ropinson A/ore's 
Utop. 1. i. (1895) 119 Cities ..in all poyntes fashioned a 
lyke, as farfurth as» the place or plotte suffereth. 1587 
FiemtnGc Coutn. /lolinshed V1. 1559/1 He likewise began 
..the strengthening of A\thelon with gates and other forti- 
fications, the foundation and plot of the bridge of Caterlagh. 
1601 Hottaxp Piiny 1.114 They who fouaded it..were so 
blind as that they could not chooscit forthe plot of Chalcedon, 
1603 TM. Progr. to London of Yas, } Ciij, He bestowed 
this day in surueying of the plots and fortifications [of 
Berwick]. p 

II. Jn the following senses Alaé occurs carlicr ; 
see PLAT sd.3 

3. A ground-plan of a building, city, field, farm, 
or any area or part of the carth’s surface; a map, 
achart: = PLatrsé.3 2. Obs, or arch, exe. in CS. 

1551 Recornn Path. Anowd, 1. Pref, To drawe the 
plotte of any countreie that you shall come in, as iustely 
As imaie be. 1579-80 Nortu #¥atarch (1676) 439 Han- 
nibal..drew a plot of a City..and caused it to be built 
and inhabited. 1628 Dicsy Joy. Medit. (1868) 50 Our 
English plottes are verie ill made, and the land wron 
drawne where wee haue litle trade. 1669 Steurmy Variner's 
Mag. v. ii. 11 How to take the Plott of a Field at one 
Station. 1706 Punsipes, To Pricha Plot (among Sailers’, is 
..to make a small Prick in the Plot or Chart in that Lati- 
tude and Longitude, where the Ship is suppos'd to be at 
thattime. 1775 Jounsox Hest. Jslands Wks. X. 339 The 
ruins of the cathedral of Elgin...{ts whole plot is easily 
traced. 1881 Serféner's Mag. Apr. 835 It will be scen on 
reference to the plot of the place. ; 

th. fg. Vhe type or representation of some- 
thing. Oés. rare. 

1597 Mippteton Hise. Sofonton ii. zy Blotted by him that 
‘ ine plot of evil, Undone, corrupted, vanquish'd by the 
devil. 

+4. fg. A sketch or outline of a literary work. 
Cf. Phat sb.3 3. Obs. 

1548 Parren F.rfrd. Scot. Pref. Dijb, Least 1 mat 
woorthely he doubted by the plot of my Prologe, to haue 
imade the foormne of my booke lyke the proportion of sainct 
Peters man, I will here leaue of further proces of Preface. 
1554 Lp. Darntey in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. un. 11. 249 Tt 
haith pleased your moste excellente Maiestic laitlie to accepte 
a little Plote of my simple penning, which I termed } fopia 
wova. 1605 Bacon a earn. it. Ded. § 15 Such a plotte 
made and recorded to memorie; may .. miaister light to 
any publique designation. @1626 Mipoteron Women 
Beware Women v.i.17o Why, sure, this plot's drawn false; 
here’s no such thing. 

+b. ?A device, a design. Obs. rare. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Ale, vu Whs. 1856 1. 60 Hee.. 
Hos six plots of set faces, before he speakes one wise 
word. 

+5. A plan or scheme for the constitution or 
accomplishment of anything; a purpose, device, 


design, scheme: =PLAtTsé.3 4. Obs. (exe. as in 7). 

1§87 Freminc Contin. L/olinshed (AN. 1397/1 That the 
kalendar once reformed according to this plot, need neuer 
hereafter either to be altered or amended. 1596 Spensur 
State frei, Whs. (Globe) 609/1 There have beene divers 
good plottes devised, and wise counsells cast alleready about 
reformation of that realme, 1607 T. Srarke Brotherly Per- 
suasion Bij, L aeuer yet could bee brought..to thinke that 
forme and plot of Church gouerament so much admired and 
magnified as the perpetaall and onely fit gouernment for 
Christes Charch.. fitting for such a Monarchye as this is. 
a 1652 J. Situ SeZ. Disc. vii. 310 This is the great design 
and plot of the gospel. 1678 Cuowortn Juted?. Syst. 1. iv. 
269 ik design or policy of the Devil..to couater-work God 
Almighty ia the plot of christianity. 

6. The plan or scheme of any literary crea- 
tion, as a play, poem, or work of prose fiction. 
Cf. Phat 58.3 5. 

1649 Lovetacr Poems 78 Th’other [Comedy] for the Gentle- 
mea oth’ Pit, Like to theinselves all Spirit, Fancy, Wit In 
which plots should be subtile as a Flame. 1677 W. Huanes 
Man of Sin m, iii. 62 The Plots of the best Poets may 
sometimes have a hole pick‘d in them. 1732 BerKeLey 
Alciphr. vi. § 16 To censure the plot of a play. 1759 
Goxtpso. Alise, Wks. (1837) H11. 495 The whole plot of these 
five cantos is no more than a young lady happening to prick 
her finger with a needle, ‘r8g2 Lewis A/eth. Reasos, 
Politics v. § §. 118 Jn every narrative, there is a certain 
connexion of events., which, ia a work of fiction, is called a 
plot. 1878 GLapstoxe Prim. Homer ji, 28 In tbe plot of the 
Odyssey, symmetry is ohvious at first sight: in the plot of 
the Iliad, it has to be sought out. 

ITI. Probably influenced by Compuor. 

[Complot was used in Fr. from the rgthe., and occurs in 
Eng. €1575. It might be even more correct to view p/ot in 
this sense as short for comp/ot uader the influence of the 
sense ‘plan, scheme, or device ', already present in 5. The 
usage probably became widely known in connexion with 
the ‘Gunpowder Plot ’.] 

7, A plan or project, secretly contrived by one 
Or more persons, to accomplish some wicked, 
criminal, or illegal purpose; a conspiracy; also in 
later use, Awmorously for a sly plan, an innocent 
scheme. 


1594 Suans. Rick. ///, 1.1.32 Plots haue I laide, Iaduc- 
tions dangerons,. .To set my Brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate. 1617 Vicars (¢///e) Mischeefes Mysterie: or, 


PLOT. 


Treason, Master-peece, ‘he Powder-plot. Inuented by 
hellish Malice. @ 1634 Cuarman -1dphonsus v. iv, He only 
kaew All Plotts,and complots of his villanie. 1681 Drvorx 
Abs. & stchit, 83 Plots, true or false, are necessary thiags 
To raise up commonwealths, and ruin kings. 1683 Evetys 
Diary 8 June. The Popish Plot also. . begun now sensibly to 
dwindle, thro’ the folly, knavery, impudence, and giddiness 
of Oates. 1769 RosErison Chas. 7, 11. Wks. 1813 V. 336 he 
muithor of this dangerous plot was Charles, duke of Bour- 
bon. 1838 ‘Tuiruware Greece LV. xxx. 127 They could not.. 
have suspected the plots which were laid for their destruc- 
tion. 1849 Macautay “ist, Eng. ti 1. 267 There were two 
plots..'The object of the great Whig plot was to raise the 
nation in arms against the government. The lesser plot, 
commonly called the Rye House plot,. had for its object the 
assassination of the king and of the heir presumptive. 

IV. 8. atirié. and Comé.; in sense 2, as flot- 
holder, -flace; plot-divided a., divided into plots ; 
in sense 6, as flot-duihding, -coustriction ; in sense 
7, 48 plol-caster, -mad sce Mav a. 4¢), -master, 
-monger, -night, -weaver; plot-proof a@., proof 
against plots. 

got Sestduer's May. NNIX. 505/2 The fault [found] with 
the average successful American novel is that iis workman. 
ship is inferior; inferior to its ‘plot-building and invention. 

1600 W. Watson Pecacordon (1602) 4 Vhe first *plotuasters 
of their innocent brethrens ruines. 1612 ‘I. Jans Yesustts* 
Dewenf. 62 [Ne] then tooke vpon him with his lesuiticall 
Plotcasters, to be an Actor, an orator or a broker. 1885 
Hi. O. Forses Nat. Wand. &. -trchip. 170 Rice, which 
they grew..on the wet system, in “plot-divided terraces. 
1881 Philad, Peess8 June 2 Uhe *plotholders in the aston 
Cemetery held their annual meeting Monday night. 1867 
G. Mrrenit frfforfa xxxvii. IL. 83 She saw that he was 
*plot-mad,and she set him at work on astaupendous plot. 1611 
Sreep f/isé. Gt. Bost. 1x. aiv. (16231771 Vhe chiefe "plot- 
master, the Varle, tzat Amarrest Zerra (i. Now 11 (1754) 
56 He is no *plot-monger, as a less conjurer than you..might 
have easily sven. 1818 Lain, Reo. XXX. 175 Deluded by 
the fabrications of our plot-mongers. goo .\7 4 Q. gth Ser. 
VI. 5091 Light-coloured ‘parkin’ or *’plot-nizht* (Guy 
Fawkes) treacle or gingerbread made of ordinary household 
flour. 1611 Spero heat. Gt Brit. xxxi, (1614) 61/1 ‘The 
Grey Friars..whose suppression hath suppressed the *plot- 
place of his grave, 1611 Sunans. Hint. 7. iii. 6 The 
harlot-King Is quite heyond mine Arme, out of the blanke 
And Jeuell of my braine: ‘plot-proofe, 1897 Dublin Rev. 
Apr. 303 The most successful..of all these *plot-weavers 
was..the Secretary Cecil. 

Plot (plet), 2.1 [f. Pror sé.J 

1. ¢rans. To make a plan, map, or diagram of 
(an existing object, as a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, a building, ctc.); to draw to scale; to lay 
cown on a map (as the position of a place, a ship's 
course); to represent by a plan ot diagram the 
course or result of any action or process). Also 
with down. Also fig. 

1sgo Greene Frazcescos Fortuncs To Rdrs., Wks 
(Grosart) 11, 118 Vou may see plotted downe many 
passions full of repentant sorrowes. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
Yo Rdr., Reekon therefore .. that this treatise plotteth 
downe Corawall,asit now standeth, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Alag. v. iv. 16 How to Plot a Field by the Rule before- 
going. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Surveying, All closes, or 
parcels of land, are either such as need not be plotted for 
finding their true measure... or such as cannot be convenicatly 
measured without plotting er protraction. 1859 Bact 
Discuss. Magn. & Meteorol, Olserv. 3. 18 Uf we plot the 
disturbance curve on the same scale. 1860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VIL. 236 The Commander. .had so plotted the rock 
upon his chart. 1880 W. C. Rosrrts trod. Metadiurgy 
34 The results, tabulated or plotted into curves .. forin 
permanent records of the greatest value. 1883 Century 
Alag. Oct. osa/t Plotting down this position on the chart, it 
nppeared that Cape Rivers, on the island of Celehes, was 
the nearest land, bearing S. by E. 125 miles. 

b. To make or draw by plotting. vare. 

1886 J. S. Brown Antodigg. vii. (1887) 30 They were busy 
plotting their maps. 

2. To make a plan of (something to be laid out, 
constructed, or made, as a city, fortress, garden, 
railway). Also with od. 

1588 Spenser I’frg. Guat 652 He gins to fashion forth a 
place; Aad squaring it in compasse well beseene, Vhere 
plotteth out a tombe by measured space. 1§90 Grenne 
Royad Exchange Ep. Ded., Our Cittie of London..plotted 
and crected by Brute. 1649 Buitne Lag. (mi prov. dmpr. (1653) 
155 When thou wouldest plot out thy Land thou desigaest 
to plant. 1887 Lowet. Od Ene. Dram. (1892) 40 His 
tragedy of ‘Dido, Queen of Carthage’, is also regularly 
plotted out. 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Bled. V. 486 Unless the 
line of the smaller curvature be plotted out. 

b. To lay ov¢ (land) in plots. 

1889 C.D. Warner Stud. South § IWest xv. 384 There is 
not level ae for a large city, but what there is is plotted 
out for sale. 

3. To plan, contrive, or devise (somcthing to be 
carried out or accomplished); to lay plans for. 
Now always in evil sense. 

1589 GREENE Afenaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 117 Who 
listning not a little to this counsaile, that was neuer plotted 
for his aduantage. 1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 10 He 
had first plotted a warre against the Iadians. 1631 GoucE 
God's Arrows m. § 94. 360 They. .plotted the .. mercilesse, 
devilish, and damnable guapowder-treason. 1638 Rouse 
Heav. Univ. x. (1702) 150 Thea do aot thiak it safe to rob 
God of His Glory which he hath thus pes and con- 
trived. 1714 STEELE Sfect. No. 263 p 1 The good Man aad 
Woman..who used to sit and plot the Welfare of us their 
Children, 1841 Lang Arad. Wes, I. 83 Therefore, I will 
plot his destruction with my wit and reason, like as he hath 
plotted with his cunning and perfidy. 1868 E. Eowaros 
Ralegh xx. 451 A.. protestation that whatsoever he had 
foolicaly plotted, he had never plotted treason. 
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b. With zzfinitive or clause. 

1894 Suaks. Rick. (77, uv. 38 The subtill Traytor This 
day had plotted..To murther me, 1601 B. Jonson Zz. 
Man in Hion. (Qo) 1. ii, 3 My labouring spirit .. can 
embrace no rest Till it hath plotted hy aduise and skill 
How to reduce him from affected will ‘lo reasons manage. 
1671 Charente's Let, Customs 28 They plotted to go in the 
day time and build then a Hutt. 1762 H. Watrote lertue's 
Aunced, Paint, (1763) 1. vi. 137 Had he plotted to dethrone a 
princess who had delivered him from a prison and offered him 
athrone, 1841 Lane Arad, Nés. 1.91 And plot with thee to 
destroy him. 

4. intr. To form a plan, device, or plot (in 
modem use, always for some evil, reprehensible, 
or hostile end); to scheme, lay plans, contrive, 


conspire. Zo plot iz, to do the plotting. 

1607 J. Carpenter (laine Mans Plough 1 Wel he 
beginneth and soundly he plotteth, who. beholdeth his face. 
1611 inc Ps. xxxvii. 12 The wicked plotteth against the 
inst. 21720 Sewet J/ist. Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 18 For 
the Quakers, so called, have not plotted against the govern- 
ment. 1870 Bryant /éiad 1. 1. 29 Oh crafty one, with 
whom, among the gods, Plottest thou now? 1897 Rios- 
comve White Rose Aruo 206 We've had about enough of 
your plots: I'll plot it from now on. é 

+5. éraus, To devise the plot or story of (a literary 
work). Oés. 

1596 Nasnz Safior Walden Wks. (Grosact) 11]. 196 Hee 
subscribing to me in anie thing but plotting Plaies, wherein 
he was his crafts master, ¢1650 Denuam Ox 7. Aildigrew's 
Ret. fr. Venice ii, Waving plotted and penned Six plays. 

Plot (plet), v2 [ad. F. pelotcr (palote, plote) 
to form into a ball (pelote): see PELLET |, and ef. 
Piatoox.] To solidily (soap paste) by pressure in a 
mortar (felotense), Tenee Plotting v6/, sb.; Plot- 
ting-maehine, a machine for solidifying soap. 

1885 W. L. Carpenter Soap &§ Candles vii. 200 The soap 
is ready for the final operation, known as ‘plotting ' (from 
the French, gefofage), in which the paste 1s subjected to 
enormous pressure..to form it into cakes, or..hars...Such 
a machine..will ‘plot’ zoolb. at each operation. 

+ Plot, v.38 O4s. Erron. form o! Pop vw, 

1621 5. Warp Happiness of Practice 15 If the gaine of 
practice did not sweeten it, few would plot vpon Ployden. 

Plot, v.4, variant of PLore v, 

+ Plotch. Os. Also 6 ploehe. [Origin un- 
certain ; possibly related te BLorcu, which is later. 
Cf. also Plot sé, 1.] A boteh or blotch; in quots. 


applied to the spots of leprosy, 


| 
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sophy, 1906 W. M. Macintyre in Exfosttor Feb. 162 
According to the Plotinist, mental prayer. .has this office 
committed to it, to elevate the sense-life into the life of 
reason. 


Plotless (pletlés), a. [f. Pnor s4. + -LEss.] 


_ Without a plot or story; having no plot. 


1548 Upats Zrasm. Par, Luke v.55 Abhorred & lothed of 


all men for the foule ploches of the leprie. 1612 tr, Benze- 
nuto's Passenger 1.4, 69 A person..who stood atthe Temple 
gate demanding of almes, with certaine counterfait plotches 
ofa leaper [S¢ad. con macchie artificiate di lepra]. 


+ Plotcock. Sc. Ods. 
Piluio,in accordance with some popular etymelogy.] 


Pluto; in later popular use, the devil. 

@ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 260 
Thair was a cry hard at the marcat crose of Edinburgh at 
the houre of midnight..nameit and callit be the proclamer 
thairof the sowmondis of Plotcok, quhilk desyrit all men to 
compeir..withtin the space of x1. dayis befoir his maister. 
€1587 Montcomerte Sonn, xxi, The tyin sall come vhen 3¢ 
sall be accusit, And syn compeld at Plotcok to appeir. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Shep. ui, And seven times docs her 
prayers backwards pray, Till Ploteock comes with lumps of 
Lapland clay, Mixt with the venomof black taidsand snakes. 

Plote, plot (plot), v. Se. and north. dial. 
Also ploat, plooat, plout, plott, etc.: see Hz. 
Dial, Diet, (Origin uncertain. In S. E. Se, and 
north, Eng. the o is long, as in #zoze.] 

1. érans. To seald, to parboil; to plunge into 
boiling water. 

1724 Ramsav Tva-t. Afise. Ded. vii, E’en while the tea’s 
filled reeking round, Rather than plot a_tender tongue, 
Treat (etc. 1824 Macraccart Gallovid, Encycl., Plotted, 
boiled, or ratherly plunged in boiling water. 1829 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss, To plote a pig is ve scalding water upon 
it, which causes the hairto come off. 1882 J. WALKER Jaunt 
to Auld Reekie 223 The water scaudin’ hot To plot thy skin. 

2. To seorch, burn. 

1785 W. Forbes Dowminie Depos'd 4, | never sooner siller 
got, But a' my pouches it won'd plot, And scorch them sair, 
it was sae hot. 1814 W. Nicnotson 70 Tobacco xvii, Let 
Welchmen plot an‘ toast their cheese. 1881 Paut Adcrdeen. 
68 I’m like to he plotted wi’ heat. 

Plote, Plotform : see PLoat, PLATFORM. 

Plotful (pletful), a. rare". [f. Puor sd. + 
-FUL,) Full of plots; scheming. 

31732 Fie.oinc Cou. Gard. Trag. 1. i, Not so the states- 
man scrubs his plotful head, 

Plotinian (pletiniin), a [f. L. Plotius, a. 
Gr. TAwrivos, proper name.] Of or pertaining to 
Plotinus (a. p. ¢ 204-270), the most noted philo- 
sopher of the Neo-Platonic school, the doctrines 
of which he taught at Rome. So Ploti-nio, 
Ploti-nieal adys., in same sense; Plo‘tinism, the 
system or teaching of Plotinus ; Plo‘tinist, a fol- 
lower of Plotinus; Plotinize wv. z#ir., to imitate, 
or philosophize in the manner of, Plotinus. 

1678 Cuoworrn /nteli, Syst. 4 It must needs fall under 
one or other of those two General Heads in tbe Plotinical 
Distrihution last mentioned. /4fd@. 152 Which Plotinick 
Doctrine, may well pass for a Commentary upon Ismpe- 
docles. 1864 Wenster, Plotinist. 1879 McCuintock & 
Strone Eneycl. Bibl, Lit. VILL. 296/2 Creuzer condenses his 
summary of the Plotinian doctrine into three theses, 1882- 
Schaff's Encyel. Relig, Knowl \. 1854 They Plotinize 
even more than they Platonized in their religious philo- 


(app. a perversion of | 


1704 action Displ. x, Van's Bawdy, Plotless Plays were 
once our Boast. 1882 Standard 25 Mar. 5 The curious 
plotless story called ‘ Kavanagh 

Ilence Plo'tlessness. 

31823 J. Lacy in Loud, Alag. Dec. 648/1 The plotlessness 
. of modern plays. 

t+ Plo‘tmeal, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Puor sd. 1 
+ -MEAL.] A piece at a time, piece by piece. 

¢1g1z Hocereve De Reg. Princ, 2053 [Aristotle's] bonke 
of governaunce Of which, and eck of Gyles of regyment 
Of princes, plotme] thynke I to translate. 

+ Plo-tment. Obs. rare, [f. Prot v1 + 
*MENT.] ?An allotment, apportionment. 

1634-5 Stat. Fred. (1765) 11. 169 All which the poore people 
dare not deny them..and therefore..doe make cuts, levies 
and plotments upon themselves to pay them. 

Plott, obs. f. PLor; var. Phat 54.2 (sense 4). 

Plotted (pletéd), pf/.a,  [f. Phor v.¥+-xn1.J 

1. Planned, premeditated, pre-arranged bya plot. 

1607 Br. Hace /s. vit, Back to his own head shall re- 
bound His plotted mischiefe. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenis vy. vii. 3591 With wondrous confidence..he begua 
his plotted Tale. pie Sroiry /yrant of Crete w. iii, 
By miracle I scap'd thy plotted Mischiefs. 1899 Mackate 
Lyfe Morris 1, +71 They [Greeks] slip out of the [Trojan] 
horse, and take their plotted ways. 

2, Laid down or delineated on or in a plan or 
chart. 

161z Seven Silusir. Drayton's Poly-otb. vi. 98 Plow- 
shares for describing the content of plotted Cities. 1895-6 
Cal, Univ. Nebraska 134 A plotted chart of measurements 
is furnished to each student desiring it, at the cost of the 
price of the chart. . 

3. Constructed or furnished with a plot. 

oi D'Urrey Sales Pref. aj b, The plotted Drama. 

lottee (plptz*). noxce-wd. [ff Phot v.) + -EE; 
correlative to PLorreR 3.] One who is plotted 
against. 

1832 I[t. Martineau £é/a of Gar. ix, Both moralized on 
the beauty of sincerity..till the supposed plotter but real 
plottee yawned. 

Plotter (pleton. [f. Pror v.1 + -rr 1] 

+1. One who makes a plan or map. Os. rare. 

1593 Norven Sgec. Brit, Msex 1. 12 Many Surucyours 
and plotters of land seem to haue a special] curiositie in 
obseruing this variation of the compasse. 

2. One who plans or devises anything; a planner, 
schemer; one who invents or constructs a dramatic 
or literary plot. Now rare. 

1589 Nasne JJartins Months Alinde Wks. (Grosart) 1. 
18 These gambols..are not fit for Church plotters, nor 
common wealth casters, such as wee are. 1598 I. Merrs 
Pallad. Tauria 283 Anthony Mundye our best plotter. 
1606 in Nichols Pragr. Yas. J (1828) 11. 68 In so short 
a time to be accomplished, a most statelie Pageant, the 
workmen and plotters thereof having not past twelve dayes 
of respit after their first warning. 1748 RictiRpson 
Clarissa (1811) 1. iv. 25 A great plotter, and a great writer. 

3. spec. One who contrives or joins in a mis- 
chievons or wicked plot; a conspirator. 

1606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 108, 1 will name it the 
Jesuites treason..they were the proprietaries, plotters and 

rocurers of it. 31624 Cart. Switn Virginta ui. iv. 54 

lotters of those villanies. 1685 Evetyn Diary 10 Apr., 
Amongst the plotters for pa the late King. 1738 
Warsurton Div. Legat. |. 230 The baffled Plotter who 
died on a Gibbet. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. ii. 308 Not for 
all the plotters That ever shook a kingdom ! 

Plotttery. wonce-wd. [f. PLOTTER: see -ERY.] 
The action of a plotter; plotting, scheming. 

1823 Byron Faen xin. Ixxxii, I've seen..a so-so matron 
boldly fight Her way back to the world by dint of plottery. 

Plotting (pletin), vb/. sb.) [-1xc1.] The 
action of PLot v.1 in various senses. 

1593 Nasuu Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 45 Without 
any care, fore-cast, or plotting on thy part..I shall hee to 
thee all in all. 1607 J. Norpen Surv, Dial. 1. 127 Two 
principall instruments, fit indeede for the plotting pliseunds, 
+. a plaine table, and the Theodolite. 1672 Drypen 
Def, Epil. Wks. 1883 1V. 229 Our admired Fletcher. .neither 
understood correct plotting, nor that which they call ‘the 
decorum of the stage’, 1683 Rowrd. Ball. (1885) V. 329 
But Heaven, I hope, will all Plotting disclose, And the Laws 
of the Nation shall punish the Foes. 1831 Lytton Gedol- 

Ain ii, Like Lysander, he loved plotting. 1842 Penny Cyc. 

XIII. 329/2 The term ‘ plotting’ is applied to the process 
of laying dowa on paper the plan of the ground which has 
been surveyed. 1893 Athenzum 17 June 760/2 The initial 
plotting and construction neeessary..should have occupied 
less time..than the trivialities which have been allowed to 
take their place. 2 e z 

b. Comb. in sense ‘used in plotting or drawing 
to scale,’ as plotting-book, -paper, -scale; in sense 
‘forming plots’, as plotting-school. 

1681 T. Fratman Heractitus Ridens No. 31 (1733) 1. 200 
May he too come To have my Doom That first set up this 
Plotting-school. 1842 Branoe Diet, Sc. ete., Plotting 
scale,a mathematical instrument used in plotting, or setting 
off lengths of lines in surveying. 1879 Casseil’s Techn. 
Edue. WV. 92/1 The plotting-hook is a simple rectangular 
note-book, 1883 Harfer's Mag. July 1635/2 A..speculator 
whose imagination is fet loose upon a plotting paper. 

Plotting, vd/. 56.2: see Plot v.2 

Plotting (plietin), 24/. a. [f. Prorv.1+ -1ne 2.] 
That plots, scheming. 


PLOUGH. 


1676 D'Unrev (tit/e) A Fond Hushand, or the Plotting 
Sisters: a Comedy. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. 
xxiii, 125 Have I not called thine the plottingest heart in 
the universe? 1849 Macautay Hiést. Eng. iv. 1. 476 The 
burgesses of Wigan assured their sovereign that they would 
defend him against all plotting Achitophels and rebellions 
Absaloms. 

Hence Plo'ttingly adv. 

1748 Riciaroson Pamela 1V. 106 There never..could be 
a Gentleman, so foolishly tender, yet so plottingly cruel, to 
his Lady. 1864 Lowe. Mireside Trav. 31 Yrederick the 
Great, with head drooped plottingly. 

Plotton, -oon, obs. forms of PLaTooy. 

Plotty (pleti), 54. Sc. Also plot(t)ie. [f 
Piotr, Plot v.+-¥.) A hot drink, composed of 
wine or spirits with hot water and spices. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxviii, Get us a jug of mulled 
wine—plottie, as you call it. /éfa'., Vour plottie is excel- 
lent, ever since I taught you to mix the spices in the right 
proportion, 1857 J. Stewart Sé. Scottish Chan, etc. 114 
(B.D. D.) Arise, an’ tak’ your morning plotty. 

Plotty (pleti), 2. wonce-wd. [6 Plot sd.+-y.] 
Connected with a plot or intrigue. 

1901 Literature 1 June 4537/1 It is a relief to recall the 
f ay *ineident at the inn in connexion with this statement. 

+ Ploud. Sc. Ods. Also 6 plod. [Derivation 
unknown.] A green sod, a turf. 

1535 Aberdeen Kegr. XV. (Jam.), xij laid of elding, half 
pettis, half plodis. /érd., ix** layd of elding, peittis & 
ploddis. 19793 Statist. Acc. Scot. V1. 218 They are supplied 
with turf and heather from the muirs, and a sort of green 
sods, called plouds, which they cast ia the exhausted mosses, 

Plough, plow (plau), 55.1 Forms: see below. 
[Late OF. pléh (pléz), = ON. pldgr (in Rigsmal 
10-11th ¢.); so Sw. flog, Da. ploug, plov; in 
OF ris. ploch (EFris. plog, N¥ris, pA/uzge), MLG. 
ploch, pliich, MDu. ploech (Du. plocg), OHG, pluag 
(MHG. pfluoc, Ger. pflug):—Teut. type *pldgo- 
or *plého-, whence also Lombard Lat. plo(v)um, 
-us (Du Cange), Lomb. #10, Tirol. p/of plongh. 
The regular OE. inflexion of 2/6 would have dat. 
ploze, gen. ploges, nom. pl. plogas, giving in early 
ME. ploh, ploze, plozes, later plouh, plowk, plowgh, 
pl. plowes; whence, by form-levelling, slough, 
ploughs, or plow, plows; the former the accepted 
spelling in England since 1700, the latter usual in 
U.S. In pronunciation, the final guttural was lost 
in some districts in 14th c,, and has quite dis- 
appearcd not only in the standard language, but in 
all dialects south of the Peak of Derbyshire ; it 
remains in Scotland as x, x” (pleuch, plutich = 
plex”, plx”), and in the north of England is 


represented by f (pleuf, plewf, pluif, pluf, pleaf, 
plif, ete.: see Eng, Dial, Dict.s.v.), In PLougH 
v. (q. Vv.) neither gk nor fis pronounced, 

As with fath, penny, and other early p-words in Teutonic, 
the origin of A/ég, p/dA, is involved in obscurity. Apparently 
the word was of late appearance. It is not found in Gothic, 
which used Aéha, nor in OF. which nsed sud, still retained 
dialectally, esp. in s. w., where slough is not used in this 
sense: see Sunt, and cl Eng, Dial. Diet. In Norse, also, 
the earlier name appears to have been a7Jdr, cognate with 
OS. evida, f. vbl. root ar- to till, plough (see Ear v,), which 
survives in Norwegian as a7 a small plough, perh. an earlier 
and simpler implement than the J/4gr. The name is also 
found in Lith. péingas, and inthe Slavonic langs. generally, 
OSlav., Serv., Russ. UAYTD p/ug™, Pol. slug, Boh. pluh; but 
is there rdmittedly from German.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

L. sing. a. 1-4 ploh, 2 plo3, 3-4 plouh, plou3, 
3-5 plogh, 4-5 plow3(-e), 4-7 plowgh, 4- 
plough, (5 ploghe, plowghe, plowh(-e), 5-6 
ploughe). 

a10o Sax. Leechd. 1. 286 Ne plot ne ploh. ¢ 1200, 
1228 Ploh [see Bo]. @ 1290 Prov. Alfred 95 in O. Fi 
Afise. 108 Pat .. be cheorl heo in fryp .. And his plouh beo 
i-dryue to vre alre hihoue. @ 1300 Cursor A. 12388 (Cott.) 
Plogh (77. plow3e] and haru cuth he dight. 136z Lanct. 
P. PL A. vu. 95 His pilgrym atte plou3  /dfd. 118 For 
oure plouh. ¢1386 Cnaucer Knt.'s 1. 29 Wayke been the 
Oxea in my Plough (vivre ynough]}. ¢ 1400 MaunpEv. (1859) 
xvii. 183 Callynge on oxen in the plowgh [foxd. plugh). 


erqz5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 665/42 foc aratriuim, plore 
TAaeLye De Guil. Pilgr.x1400 Carte & plowh, they ber 
vp al. €1450 Loveticn Graz liii., 310 Good Inowhe, Of 


Jondes and Rentes, Oxen And plowhe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
284/2 A Ploghe (4. Plughe), eratrw. 1530 Patser. 256/1 
Ploughe, chareve. 1532 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 65 
Half my plow3the viz. 11] oxen, 1573 Tusser // usd, (1878) 54 
Mad braine, too rough, Marres all at plough. 

B. 4 plou, 4-5 plo, 4-7 plowe, 5 ploo, 4- 
plow. . 

13.. 2. E. Allit. P. B, 68 To ei polls jn be ple 
€ Towncley Myst. ii. 459, 1 shall hang the apon this 

eae do, YoL” 1466 Paston Lett. 1. 286 They shuld 
herd the plowe tothe tayle. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. av. 
181 A dayes worke of aplowe. 170z App1son Diad. Medals 
ii, (1727) 93 And does the plow for this my body tear? 
1738 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 48 Fields unknowing of the plow 
[rime low] 1828 WensteR, Plow. 1902 /é:d., Plow, 
Plough. 

y. Sc. and sorth. 4-5 plugh, 5 plu3e, plughe, 
pleuche, (plueht), 6 plewgh(-e), pleweh(-e), 
pluch(-e), pluiche, plwch, (pluchet), 6-8 
plewch, 5-pleuch, 8-pleugh; 4 plue, § plwe, 
5-6 plewe, 6 pleu, 4- plew; 9 dial. pluff, pleuf, 
pleaf, pliff, etc. 
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* PLOUGH. 


¢13975 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. (Margaret) 70 Sic as men 
wynnis of erd & pleuch. /é/d. xl. (Winian) 132 In goddis 
gard to set plucht [s¢e Inuch). ¢1qoo Maunvev. (Roxb.) 
xviii. 85 Pe ox will drawe in be plugh. ¢1420 Aver. Arti. 
xlix, God hase a gud pluje = 1a56 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. E.S.) 240 The ox may nocht wele drawe in the pleuche 
bot gif he have a falowe. 1513 Dovuctas sfincis xt. x. 7 
First gan he mark and cirkill with a plewch. 1535 dl deracen 
Regr. XV. VJam.), Ane pluchet furnest with gair tharto. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. WE. 273 That men sould leve 
thairout baith da_ and nycht Thair plew yrnis. | 1568 
Wowing Fok & Fynny vi. (Bann. MS.), Withouttin oxin 
Ehaifia pluche. 1921 Ramsav Richy & Sandy 7o Thomas 
has loos'd his ousen frae the pleseh 1786 Burns Jiva 
Dogs 201 A country fellow at the pleugh. 1825 BaockeTT 
N.C. Gloss., Plu ff, plengh, a plough. 

2. £/, 2 plozes, 3 plouis, 4-5 plow3es, 4-7 
plowes, 5 ploes, plogges, 5-7 ploughes, 6 Se. 
plewis, 6- plows, 7- ploughs. 

x131 O. £, Chron. an. 1131 On pa tun ba wees tenn ploges 
oder twelfe gangende, ne bela noht an. a@1275 Prov. 
Ebfred 95 in O. E. Mise. 109 His plouis to drivin. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2785 To het Pat at plowes 
gede. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VI. 165 Here plow3es 
3ede nou3t ary3t. ¢ 1400 Maunprv. (1839) xxiii. 250 Cartes, 
pees, and waynes. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth, xii. (Ire). 

1S.), OF palas, of parkes, of poundes, of ploes [rie cloes= 
cloughs]. 1449 .i/a/don, ace, Court-Kolls (Bundle 29 
No. 3), Nullus habeat plogges, 1523 Firzurrn. //asé. § 1 
Howe a plough shulde he made. $2 There be plowes 
of dyuers makynges. 1566 Reg. Pricey Council Scot. 1. 493 
Oxin to serve and labour in his plewis. 1632 Heywoon 1sé 
Pt. Fron Age ti, Wks. 1874 LIE. 272 So many Hatchets, 
Hammers, Plowes and Sawes Were thither brought. 19765 
A. Dickson reat. Agric. (ed. 2)156 There are no less than 
an hundred different ploughs in England. 

B. Signification. 

1. An agricultural implement, used to prepare the 
soil for sowing or planting, by cutting furrows 
in it, and tuming it up, so as to expose a fresh 
surface to the action of the air. Often used as the 
symbol of agriculture, esp. in such expressions as 
to be at the plough, to follow ox hold the plough. 

It consists essentially of a cutting blade (in primitive types 
a pointed stick) fixed in a frame drawn by oxen or horses 
(or, in recent times by mechanical power, as steam), and 
guided by a man. 

¢1200 OrMin 15902 Patt all swa summ pe nowwt i ploh Pe 
turrnenn erpe & tawwenn, arezg Ancr. KR. 384 3if.. be 
spade ne dulue, ne be suluh (A/S. 7. ploh] ne erede, hwo 
kepte ham uorte holden? ¢a1g00 /owman's T. 1042 Had 
they ben out of religioun, They must have honged at the 
plow. agsrs Barciay Egdoges iv. (1570) Civ/1 Some for the 
charet, some for the cart or plough, And some for hakneyes, 
if Chey be light and tough. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 390 
Few or none of them were Gentlemen, but taken from the 
plough and cart, and other craftes. 1599 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb, (1586) 21 The partes of the Plowe, are the Tayle, 
the Shelfe, the Beame, the Foote, the Coulter, the Share, 
the Wheeles, and the Staffe. 1601 Cecu. in Sir S. D'Ewes 
Frul, Ho. Lords & Comat, (1693) 674, 1 do not dwell in the 
Country, IT am not acquainted with the Plough: But 
I think that whosoever doth not maintain the Plough, 
destroys this Kingdom. 1718 Rowetr. Lrcant. 323 Foreign 
Tenants reap the harvest now, Where once the great Dicta- 
tor held the Plow. 1956-7 te. Keyster’s Trav. (1960) IV. 481 
The celebrated Mr. Vareinge, professor of mathematics, 
followed the plough till he was eight and twenty years of 
age. 182a Scorr Pirate iv, The heavy cart-load of timber, 
called the old Scots plough. 

b. With prefixed words, denominating peeu- 

liarities of structure or purpose ; ¢. g. 

Double plough, a plough with two shares, one by which 
two furrows can be turned at once; also, a reversible plough; 
hand-p.,a small light garden plough drawn or pushed by 
hand; seeding-f., a plough which also scatters seed in the 
furrow; side-hill p., one adapted for ploughing across a 
steep slope; second one in which certain parts are in 
skeleton form ; stradd/eg., one with two shares for running 
on each side of, and covering in, a line of seed; ulso doutle 
mould-board p.,drain-p., nole-hill p., reversible p., stean- 
by subsoil-g., etc. Others, of which the meaning 1s not self- 
evident, will be found under their first element, or in their 
alphabetical place: e.g. Breast-, Dray-, Ganc-, Hor, Icr-, 
Mo e-, Suim-, Svow-, Turn-wrest-, WHEEL-PLOUGH, etc. 

1653 Burne Eng. litprov. Impr, 202 The Double Plough 
loughing two Furrows at onetime. 1704 Dict. Rust. 8. Ve 

he Double-wheeled Plough, constantly used in Hartford- 
shire and elsewhere, .. Vhe One-wheeled plough, which may 
be almost used in any sort of Land, 1721 J. Eosonps 
in Mortimer Avsé. 1. 10r He says likewise, that he 
improved some of the same sort of Land hy plowing of 
it up with a Breast-plough. 1941 Compl. Fant-Piece 
tr. 416 Plough up your Mole-hills, &c. with a Mole- 
hill Plough. 1836 Pexny Cyct. V. 307 In Brabant ..‘They 
use the excellent Flemish swing plough, which ase calla 
foot plough, as it is also called in some parts of England, in 
contradistinction to a wheel plough. Ac the same time they 
also retain the old and hen turn wrest plough, 1874 
Knicut Dict. Mech, 728 The double-plow, in which a shal- 
low share preceded the deeper-running, longer plow, origin- 
ated in England, where it is known as the shim-coulter plow. 
Fbid. 940 The originator of the double plow seems to have 
been Lord Somerville, who devoted much attention to the 
practical details of agriculture (1799). His plow..he called 
a double furraw plow. 

ec. In various fig. applications: e.g. + (a) as the 
instrument or means of earning one’s livelihood 
(06s.); (8) in reference to its breaking up hard 
ground; ete. 

(a) €1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 59 Pat wynnyng 
wes lang hir plucht. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman’s T, 288 But 
9 thyng is.. Of Chapmen that hir moneie is hir plogh. 
@ 1400 [sumtbras 397 Pay bade hym swynke,..‘ Hafe we none 
oper ploghe*, 

(6) 1§26 Prlgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 23 Our hertes, whiche 
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we eare & breke with the plough of abstynence. 1668 R. 
Stree Musbandman's Calling vi. (1672) 142 He puts in 
the plough of mortification. 1781 Cowrka /fofe 234 ‘Their 
mind a wilderness through want of care, The plough of 
wisdom never entering there. 

d. Phrases. (a) Zo pri (lay, set one's hand to 
the plough (after Luke ix, 62), to undertake a task ; 


to enter upon a course of life or conduct. 

1382 Wyeiir Luke ix. 62 No man sendynge [1388 that 
puctith) his hond to the plou3. and biholdinge ajen, is alile 
tothe rewme of God. 1526 Tixpave fézd., No man that 
putteth hys honde to the plowe, and loketh backe is apte 
to the kyngdom of god. 1596 Datkyape tr. Lesdie's [fist 
Scot. 1. 253 Quhen he had put hand to the pluiche, to 
receiue yairof proffite and gude fructe. 1632 SanpERsON 
Sern 417 Reach foorth thine hand towards this spiritual 
Plow. 1718 Hicxrs & Nuwtson % Aetilezved! t xxiii. g7 Tt 
was Time..to set his Hand to the Plow in good Earnest. 
1886 Mrs. Lyxw Linton 2’. Carew xxv, He had put his 
hand to the plow, and he was not the man to turn back. 

+(b) To put the plough before the oxen, to reverse 
the natural or proper order: cf. Carr sé. 5. Obs. 

[1340 4 yend. 243 Moche uolk of religion zetteb pe zuol3 he- 
uore pe oksen.) 1591 Safir. Poems Keforne. xxix. g That 
makis.. Fhe plewche befoir the oxin go, the best the man to 
gyde. 1653 Urquiart Aadefais t. (Farmer', He would put 
the plough before the oxen, and claw where it did not itch. 

(e) Under the plough + (of land), in cultivation. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225 There are actually under the 
plough 307,800 [acres]. 

2. a. Sc. A team of horses (or oxen) harnessed 
toa plough. 

(Cf. quot. 1131 in Ava} 1575-6 Aes. Prizy Council Scot. 
Tf. sor Arthour Grahame .. cruellie.. cuttit che plewis, 
dang and straik his survandis to the greit ¢ffusioun of thair 
blude. 1786 Burns Yo Auld Mare xv, My pleugh is now 
thy bairn-time a’, Four gallant brutes ase’er did draw, 1809 
Bawowen Domesday && 101 Earl Alan has now in the 
demesne six ploughs, and 14 villanes and 6 bordars with 
cue ploughs There is a church and a priest with halfa 
plough. 

b. Chicfly s.zv. dia’, A team of draught beasts 
harnessed to a wagon; sometimes including the 
wagon. 

1505 Liber Ruber Wells Cath, Vi 123, Departed unto 
God by a mysfortune of his ploughe by reson whereof [etc.]. 
¢ 1630 Risvon Sue. Devon § 328 (1810) 337 He took harts.. 
and made of them a plow to draw timber thence to build a 
church. 1669 Wortioce Syst, Agric. (1681) 330 A Plough, 
aterm used in the Western parts for a Team of Horse or 
Oxen. 1762 Boatase in PArt, Trans. LI1, 507 Fhe driver 
of a plough,.. laden with tin, for Penzance coinage, .. found 
himself and the plough, on a sudden, surrounded by the sea. 
1813 T. Davis Agric. Itlts Gloss, s.v., A waggon and 
horses, or cart and horses together, are called plough in 
South Wilts. 1873 Witriams & Jones Sonerset Gloss., 
Plough, a team oe horses; also a waggon and horses, or 
a waggon and oxen. 

+3. a. = PLoven-Lanp 1. Oés. 

a@iroo [see A. 10) ¢1400 Gamelyn 57 Tohn my eldest 
sone shal haue plowes fyue That was my fadres heritage 
while he was on lyue. /é¢e. 358 Pou hast hade..xv. plowes 
of lond pis sixtene ere, que tas Cart.163/25(E.E.T.S., 
j. mese with ij. croftes..In the towne of Edburbury, a 
plowe of londe In the feldes of be same towne. 1483 Cats. 
Angl, 284/2 A Ploghe of lande, carrucata. 1597 SKENE 
De Verb. Sign, Hida terrz, ave pleuch of land. 1761 Hume 
fist. England \. xix. 443 The ecclesiastical revenues, which 
..contained eighteen thousand four hundred ploughs of 
land. 1791 Newre Tour Eng. & Scot 237 A plough of land 
in the Highlands. .is, on an average, about fifteen Scotch, 
or twenty English acres of arable land, besides a certain 
extent of hilly, or pasture land. ; 

b. Ploughed land. (Chiefly Austing s/ang.) 

1861 Wavte Menvitre 3/42. Hard. 18 It makes no odds 
to him, pasture or plough. 1883 Pal? Mad? G. 21 Dec. 4/2 
Ic is by his permission..that the gaily-decked squadrous.. 
go thundering across the pasture and ploughs of middle and 
southern England. a) Graphic 18 Oct. 410/1 The scent 
{of'the fox] on the plough is cold. ? 

4. trausf. The group of seven prominent stars, 
also called Charles’s Wain, in the constellation of 


Ursa Major ; also, that constellation as a whole. 

Cf. L. Priones (lit. plough-oxen), the Great and Little 
Bears (Virg. 2n. it 516 geminos Priones). 

1513 Dovuctas Exeis vut. Prol, 151 The pleuch, and the 
polys, the planettis begane, The son, the sevin sternis, and 
the Charll wane. 1868 Lockyves fem, Astron. § 341. 154 
One of the most striking circumpolar constellations is Ursa 
Major.., the Plough, or Charles's Wain, 1893 K. Gaaname 
Pagan Papers (1804) 104 High and dominant amidst the 
Population of the Sky. bangs the great Plough. 

5. Applied to various instruments, parts of machi- 
nery, etc., resembling a plough in shape or action. 

a. An instrument or machine for cutting or 
trimming the edges of books; the knife ofa plough- 
press or cutting-press. 

1688 R. Hotme Asnoury 11. 360/2 Plow, or cutting Knife 
by which the leaves of Books are cut even. 1777 LuckomBe 
éfist. Print. 409 The .. parts of the paper whose Margin is 
adjusted .. are subject to the Roakbhider's Plough. 1873 
E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 395/2 Upon oue of the 
cheeks [of the cutting press] are two guides, or small raised 
rails, for the plough to work in, 

b. A plane for cutting rabbets or grooves. 

1678 Moxon Afech, J/.xerc. iv. 68-9 The Plow.. is a narrow 
Rabbet-Plain,.. The Office of the Plow is to plow a narrow 
square Groove on the edge of a Board, 1815 J. Smitu 
Panovanta Sc. & Art 1.111. 1881 Younc Every Man his 
own Mechanic § 396 The plough is necessary in such work 
as making drawers. - 

ec. An instrument for cutting the flushing parts of 
the pile or nap of fustian. 

1895 in Keicur Dict, Aleck, 
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PLOUGH, 


d. A knife used for ‘ ploughing’ mackerels, etc. ; 
see PLoucn v. 7 ¢ and MACKEREL-flowgh. 

tte. An instrtiment for taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. Oés. 

1690 Levsourn Curs. Math. 617 There are other Instru- 
ments for taking of the Altitude of the Sun and Stars; as 
the Plough, the Astrolabe, the Deii-Cross, the Bow. 1710 
J. Wares Lex. Teche. V1, Plow, an Anctent Instrument, 
tho! now not much used at Sea. 

f. A narrow shovel with which the barley is 
turned over in malting. 

18795 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 188 When turning anly is re- 
quired, he uses what is called the ' plough"; this isa long- 
handled tool, in shape very much resembling the scull of a 
beat, and in using it is made to pass through the grain, 
precisely as a scull is made to do in the water. 

g. In an electric tramcar on the conduit system : 
The rod maintaining contact with the live rail. 

1903 Jtily Chron. 16 Mar. 5/2 They are..fitted..with the 
underground trolleys which make contact with the fecding 
conductors by means of a ‘plough’ lowered into the slutted 
conduit. 

6. An antler or branch on the horn of a earibou. 

1892 W. Pure North. Canada 45 The perfect double plough 
is more often seen in the smaller specimen, the larger animal 
being usually provided with only one, or with one plough 
and a spike. 

7. attrib. and Contd. (some of which may belong 
tothe verb). @.altrib., ‘of or pertaining toa plough 
or ploughing’, as Alough-deast, -chatn, -clenis, -coil- 
ter, feast, ~field, -falk, ~furrow. -garran (GARRON), 
-ground, -harness, -jade, -neat, -ox, -rin, -rtf, 
rope, -servanl, -service, -shafl, -sock, -tackling, 
team, -tiniber, -time, -track, -upland, -wheel, 
-woman, -work; b, objective aud obj. genitive, as 
flough-holder, -maker; @. instrumental, ete., as 
plough-bred, -cloven, -torn adjs.; a. sinilative, 
as Plough-shaped adj. 

1454 In Ellis Orég. Lett. Ser. u. I. 120 Toke all the *plaw- 
bestes and other bestes of the said villages. 1788 EF. Picken 
Wow-adays Poums 61 Hk * plow-bred wight wad gang, dear 
safe us!) 1897 Crocwetr Lads Lom xxix, Pl .. send the 
men up wil *pleuch-chains and cairt-rapes. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech, * Plow-clecis, the stirrup-shaped ptece on the 
nose of a plow-beam, having three loops, in cither of which 
the open ring of the double-tree may be placed, according 
to the depth of furrow desired. 1871 Swinnurne Soags bch 
Sunrise, Hertha 37 ‘The *plough-cloven clod. 1607 Tor- 
skur four Beasts (1638) 66 ‘Vhe Athenians had three 
several *pluw-feasts which they observed yearly. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXV. 315 My landlady’s two sons were 
arrived from the “plough field. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades 
(1592) 273 If the *plough-folks do idlely wast their maisters 
substance. 1844 Sternens SA. Farue 1. 490 Deeper than 
the *plough-furrow. 1687 /rish Proclant, 24 Sept, *Plow- 
Garrans and other smali horses. 1640 in HI, Bond ///st. 
Watertown, Afass. (1855) 11, 998 Ordered that the hither 
Plain, being subdivided into several Lotts for *Plow-ground, 
shall be made a common field. 1895 W. RavmMonn Siohe 
of War vii, 84 Like a rook in a plough-ground. 1386 
Cuaucer déidler's 7. 576 A smyth,.. That in his forge 
smythed *plough harneys. 1886 T. Harpy d/ayor Casterbr. 
iv, Plough-harness at the saddler’s. 1613 Markttam Aug. 
flusbandm. iii. Biij, A stay and aide to the *Plough 
houlder. 1561 Daus tr. Budituger on A foc. (1373) 214 The 
pampered Palfreyes which eate away the prouender from 
the leane *plough Tades, 1600 Hlevwoon ad Pt. Edw. fh, 
Wks. 1874 I. 122 That sike bonny men sud be hampert like 
plu-jades, 1812 Six J. Sinctuara Syst. fZusé. Scot. 1. App. 
38 -\pprentice to a country carpenter and *ploughmaker. 
1552 Hatoer *Ploughe neate or oxen, ¢rvfores, 1503 Dun- 
BAR (histle § Rose 111 Lat no bowgle, with his busteous 
hornis, The meik *pluch ox oppress. 12844 Stxruens BA. 
farut\, 619 The ploughiman guides the horses with *plough- 
reins, made of rein-rope. 1536 AAS. «ice. St. Fokn's Hosp., 
Canterb., Payd for ij par’ of *plowgh ryppis iiijjd. ¢ 15386 
C'ress Pemaroke /’s, exxix. ti, ‘Fhou Hast their *plow- 
ropes cuttin two! 1933 Teun /forse-/focing Husb. xi, 124 
Villainies of English *Plow-Servants, 1766 BracksTonr 
Conint. U1. vi. 80 Our common lawyers. .derive it from soca,an 
old Latin word denoting (as they tell us) a plough:..that, in 
memory of it’s original, it still retains the name of socage 
or *plough-service. 1878 Brett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 
435 The ‘*plough-shaped bone’ forms the terminal portion 
of the vertebral column. 1695 J. Txtrarr in Nicholson 
Hist. & Trad. Tales (1843) 16 It cast a “plough-sock at him, 
1814 Scotr IVazv. 1, Plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, 
and other ordinaries. 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 114 
The Gordian knot was but *plough-tackling hamper'd ina 
knot. 1799 J. Roazatson Agric. Perth 324 Formerly, four 
horses erent was the “plough team of the highlands, and 
is still in use. 1896 M. T. Pearman A/ist, Manor Bensing+ 
ton, Oxon, 10 The quantity of land a plough-team will turn 
up ina year varies according to the soil. 1626 Bacon Syéva 
§ 658 Some are hest for *Plough-Timber: as Ash. 1607 
Suaks. Timon w. iil 193 Dry vp thy Marrowes, Vines, and 
*Plough-torne Leas. 1844 Sternens BA. Fars 1. 490 The 
black mould immediately under the *plough-track had been 
compressed. 1730 V. Jersey Archives XI. 226 There is 
also 100 Acres of *Plough-Upland in very good Order. 1733 
Tuws /orse-Hoeing Husb, xxv. 414 In plowing miry Clays, 
where *Plow Wheels cannot go. 1860 G. H. K, in Vac. 
Tour. 164 The *plough-woman dropped her cras-crom in the 
scratch that did duty fora furrow. 1880 Dorothy p. xvi, The 
two Yorkshire girls were..both..excellent ploughwomen, 

8. Special Combs.: +plough-bat = PLOUGH- 
STAFF; tplough-beetle = PLOUGH-MELL; plough- 
bird, -bolt: see quots. ; + plough-boon, in ME. 
plozbone, ploughing done as a service by a tenant 
for his lord; plow-breast = Breast sd. 9b; 
plough-bullock, (2)a bullock used in ploughing ; 
(6) one of the mummers in the Plough-Monday 
festivities; + plough-chip = PLOUGH-HEAD 1; 
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plough-cleaner : see quot.; tplough-clout, an | *plough-line steals up the mountain-side. 1895 Rep. Educ. 


iron plate nailed to the frame of a plough at the 
side : cf. CLovt 54.12; + plough-cock = Cock sé.! 
14; plough-cutter = slouzh-press; plough-day, 
(a) a day on which the tenant was bound to plough 
tor his lord; (4) = PLovacu-Moxpar; plough- 
diamond, a kind of glass-cntter: see quot. ; 
t+ plough-ear, a piece of iron attached to the right 
side of the plough-beam, to which the hamess 
was attached: = Alough-covk; plough-jag (lecu/), 
= plough-bullack (6); bence plough-jagging, 
acting as a plough-jag. mumming; t+ plough- 
jobber = PLoren-soccEeR: plough-knife, the knife 
of a bookbinder’s plongh-cutter ; plough-light: 
see quot.; plough-line, 2) the line marking the 
limit of ploughed land; (4) cord used for the traces 
or reins of a plough ; t plough-master : see quot.; 
+ plough-meat, cereals ; plough-medal, a medal 
given as a prize ata ploughing-match; plough- 
money, t 2. money paid for the right of ploughing ; 
(4) money collected by plough-boys on Plough- 
Monday; plough-paddle, -pattle, -pettle. a 
plough-siaff: = Panne sé.) 1, PartLe, PETTLE 
sé.13 plough-path: see quot.: tplough-peuny, 
(a) =PLOUGH-ALMS; 4) omce-use, a penny gained 
hy ploughing; plough-pillow = Pittow sé. 4d; 
+ plough-pin. a pin or bolt used in connexion with 
the collar ofa plough ; see CoLLar s4. 13; plough- 
plane = sense s b: plough-point, the point of 
a plough-share; often detachable = SLIP-POINT; 
tplough-pote: see PLorcH-root; plough-press. 
in bookbinding, a press in which a book is held 
while the edges are cut or ‘ploughed " (also called 
cuiting-press) + + plough-rest, -ryst =Keest +4, ; 
+ plough-shackle, the clevis ofa plough; plongh- 
sheath, tplough-silver: see guots.; plough- 
spade — PLovGH-sTAFF; t plough-spindle: sce 
qnot.; tplough-star = sense 4, or ? Arcturus; 
plough-stot = Nouch-sulot: + plough-string, 
one of the traces of a plough; plough-stuff, the 
timberused fora woolen plough ; tplough-throek 
= PLoven-HEAD1; ¢ plongh-till,-tilth = PLoven- 
LAND 1; plough-tree, a plough-handle ; plough- 
trenehz’, to trench with a plough; plough-truck, 
ariding attachment toa plough; + plough-ware, 
beasts employed in ploughing; plough-witch, 
«witcher (7ia/.), a Plough-Monday mummer; 
plough-witching, the performance of the plough- 
witchers. Also PLoved-ALMs, PLOUGH-LAND, ete. 

1352 ‘Plowhat [see Aepets) 1530 Patscr. 2x6/1 
*Ploucghe betyll, meatres te Charte. 1673 Tisser Aust. 
(1878) 37 .\ plough beetle, plouebstatey to further the 
plough 1707 Morriwter Ase, teat) 1. 3061 Plough Staff 
and Beetle. 1888 24:5 45 The local name of this bind | Sverwa 
eiatarctica] in the ueighbourhood of Cape Kidnappern is 
‘The ’Plough Bird‘ or! Plough Boy’. given on account of 
its habit of following the farmers plough. 1884 Kxicur 
Dict. Meck. Suppl., *Piew Relt, a bolt for securing the 
share, landside, or mold-board to the stock. 1938 Xewtal 
of Guiseley co Vortin Add. Koil 42650 OO et quadrans 
for "plogbone. 1884 /meAcenrend § Mack, Rev Dev. 6716/2 
A horned "plough-breast .. is recommended for ploughing 
after sheep, 1962 Gextl. Vag. Dec. 568/2 sete, Plough: 
Monday...On this day the young men yoke themselves, and 
draw a plough about with musick, and one or two persons, 
in antic dreases, like jack-puddings go from house to 
house, to gather money to drink... We call them [in Derby 
shire] the "Plough-Bullocks. 1766 Compl Farmer s.v. 
Tursif, To my plough hullocks I allow the same 
quantity of turnips 149 Burne Zac. defrov, Jepr, 
xxviii. (1653) 190 Some call them the Plough-throck, some 
the "Plough-chip, &c_ I shall retain the term of Plough- 
head. 3875 Kutcut Dict. Weck, “Pliow~cleaser, a long- 
handled thrusting implement by which the plowman may 
rid the plow of choking weeds, or the share of accumulated 
soil. 1376-7 Dwrkam Ace. Avlis (Sortees) 386 In uno 
moldehredelot et ij "plueclot empt...xvd. 1485 in Aipon 
Ch. Acts (Surtees) 373, ij plogh clowtes. 1866 Rocsss 
Agric. § Prices TL. xxt. 537 Flat plates of iron nailed to the 
wooden frame are called plough-clouts 1688 R. Houwe 
Armonry ut. 3433/2 The “Plow Cock is the Iron to tye the 
Oven to the Plow. 1g5§0 in qth Rep. Dep. Apr. [rel o4 
[From every husbandman] vi “ploughe dates, vi cart daies, 
ali men for a daie to repp corne in harvest. 1616 Sverit. & 
Marnu. Conafry Farme oo From Plow-day, which is ever 
the Munday after Twelfthday, till S Valentines day. 1825 

» Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 636 *Plough diamonds 

ave & square nut on the end of the socket, next the glass, 
which, on munning the nut square on the side of the lath, 
keeps iin the cutting direction. 1523 Frrznern. fimsd. § 3 
The “ploughe-eare is made of thre of yren, nayled faste 
vnto the ryght syde of the plough-beame. hid. $4 Somme 
plowes have a bende of yron ae. aco sette there as the 
plough-eare shulde be, that hath thre nyckes on the farther 
syde. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Stir. IIL. 230 What the 
mummer is to some other parts of England, the *plough-jac 
is to Lincolnshire, /dfa. 229 *Plew-jaggin’ is for lads and 
young men. .not for a chap like me, that's just a-goin' to be 
marmied. 1683 Kexnxerr tr, Erase. om Folly 126 Why an 
Ass, or a *Plough-Jobber shall sooner gain it than a Wise 
man. rig D'Uarev Pills (1872) 1. 25 Lye safe at home and 
our Plowjobbers rule. 182g Hoxs Eteredar BS 1. 73 
Anciently, light called the *Ploxgh-dight, was maintnined .. 
before images in some churches, and on Plough Monday 
they..went about with a plongh..to get money to support 
the Plough-light. 1852 & W. Hoskins Tada iro The 


Sevt. tn Weste:. Gas. z5 June S/1 Hung by a 
ts known on farms as plough-line. r16ga in Line. N&O. 
Joly (1888) $6 [In the old Chorchwardens' Book of Wad- 
dington there is.. 1642, the appointment of 4] *Plowmeisters 
. [These plough masters had 10 their hands certain monies 
called plough money, which they undertook to produce on 
paren day.] 1573 Tusssr A7us& (1378) 102 Som cuntries 
ack *plowmeat, and som doe want cowmeat. 1844 S1EPUENS 
BR Farm 1. 645 The *plough medals..have..excited a 
spirit ofemulation among plooghmen. #1600Owes Sarenia 
in FesProkeshire (1892) 195 aafe, Within Eglosserow onely 
Arian Erediz. or *Plowe mouye, for right of ploughing. 
1828 Cranes Gives. ed. ol, * Planch -padaic,..called also a 
flough-sia® 1404 *Plogh pattyl, 1985 pleugh-pettle [see 
PattLe, reTILE: 1820 Scotr VMewast. niti,* De will take 
to the pleugh-pertle, neighbour ', said the good dame. 1873 
Wiutiams & Jones Somerset Glass., “Poongh-patk, bridle. 
path. 1s¢7 .VWew. Asfow (Surtees) WL. 45 Et dens vj d. 
de redditibus vocatis “Ilowe pence accidentibas hoc anno, 
1608 Anwts Ves? Vina, S42) 33 Enuy..makes them sternl 
of all good manners, as the lawyer the poore clyant’s plow 
pence, the cittic the country commodities 1707 Mortimer 
Afusd, (721) L464 The *Plough-pin and Collar-links. .the 
*Plough-pillow and Boulster. 1823 P. Nicnotsox Pract. 
Angit. 248 The ‘Mough-Plane..is used for sinking a groove 
in a board, by taking away a solid im the form of a 
rectangular prism. 1875 Kaacnt Jor, Weck. “Pd poial, 
a detachable share at the eatreme front end of the plow. 
body. 1891 C. Ronerrs dards? deter 30, 1 made two or 
three unsuccessful attempts to get the plough point into 
the hand froren ground. 1362 Laxon #. FL AL vin 06 
Mi “plouh-pote [r.r. plowhat, &. ploushwes foot. plow. 
pote, C. tN tg ploub-for, plowbat] schal be my pyk 
and pesshen atte Rootes, And helpe my cuoltre to kerue 
and close he vorwes. 61350 Vermale (hand ng? 145 
(ELE. T.5.) Man doth a *plou-reste in the bem. 1613 
Marknam £ng. df xsAavede ii. Bilj b. The Plough-rest .. 
is a small ce of woode. which is fist at one end in the 
further nicke of the Mough head, and the ether end to the 
Ploughs right-hand hale. 1952 Hetorr, *Ploughe ryst 
Lartated ryvtt), Aso, deris, 1483 Cath. sacl. 2584/2 A 
*Wughe schakille, 2523 Firzuien. /rasé. § 2 The “ploughe 
sheth is a then pece of drye woode, made of oke, that is set 
fast ina morteys in the plough beame, and also in to the 
sharebeame, the whiche is the keye and the chiefe hande of 
all the plough. 1465 Nord Deed (Anct. Deeds, PRO. 
TV. oS No. 0678) "Plowsilver. 1675 W. Joxes Xeports 250 In 
some places they have Plough-silver and Reap-silver, which 
Is Sovace Tenure now turned into Money. 1809 Toniins 
Lam Dict. Plewssiicer, in former times, was money paid by 
some tenants, in lieu of service to plough the loni’s ina 1844 
Sremmexs SE Far 1. 493 Vhis the ploughman does with 
his plough-stafi, or shaft of his *plough-spade. 1613 Marx- 
nan Eng. AiwsAradon. iil, Biij, Phe *Plough spindels,. .are 
twosmali round pecees of woode, which coupleth together the 
hale 1gs8 Pusrr Rech? ut Tijb, The wayne. the 
“plowstar, and the seuen that stormes and tempests poures 
Lem. 516 Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque 
Triones]. 1582 Sranvacasr -2eets tn (Arb) 37) Thee 
lights starrye noting in globe celestial hanging: Thee seun 
stars stormy, twise told, thee plowstar eke Arcture. 1820 
Sportieg Mag. V1. 283 Youth dragging a plough, who, 
as they officiate for oven, are called *plough-stot. 1893 
IWkithy Gaz. $ Dev. 2/5 It would seem as though the spirit 
of the Mough Stots is waning and that for some reason or other 
they are losing interest in their annual excursions into the 
town. ¢ 1350 Vievrisace Gadl.-of agi, 858(E.E.T.S.) Laparre 
ayle pur charne..*Plowestryngges. 1649 “Plough-throck 
[see Alowghchip]. 1494 Fasvas Chron, Vat. consi (1516) 1493/2 
szargim, \ knyghts fee shuld welde clx. acres, and that is 
demed for a ‘ploughe tyll in a yere. 1897-1602 Transcript 
UW Ridiag Sessions Koalis 104 Every persoo occupying a 
“plough-tilth of land. 1869 BiackMore Lorwa £), Ixaiv, 
L..held my “plough-tree just the same as if no King or 
Queen had ever come to spoil my..hand. 2707 Mortimer 
Fimst ixp21) 1. 56 It may be done by one Plough making of 
a deep Furrow, and another following in the same Furrow, 
or by *Plough-trenching, which is fora Plough to make a 
deep Furrow, and to have eight or ten Men with Spades to 
follow the Plough, and making the Trench a spit deeper, 
1765 Afusenms Rust. 1V. 174 Instead of digging it with the 
spade, t plough-trenched it at least eighteen inches deep. 
1465 Maze Pastox in FP. Left. 11. 183 He had a plowe 
goyng in your lond in Draytoo, and ther your seyd servaunts 
..toke hys "plowe ware, that ys to say marys. /Afd. 184 
Ther was plier a playnt ayenst hem..for takyng of the 
forseyd plowarre at Drayton, 1827 CLars Skepa. Cal 156 
On “Plough-witch-Monday, I was in the bam. 18.. E. 
Sartre WS. Collect, Warreteks. Words (E. D. D.), Down to 
1S7q... the plough witches presented themselves on the 
evening of fiat Monday, with faces painted white, and 
marked out hideously in red or black lines. 1860.¥. § QO. 
and Ser. IX. 3$1/2 The mummers are called ‘*Plough- 
witchers ', and their ceremony '*Plough-witching'. 
Plough, s.2 s/ang. [f. Provent.8.] The act 
or fact of rejecting a candidate in an examination. 
1863 Reaor /7ard Cash ii. 1. 52 It is only out of Oxford 
a plough is thought much of. 1897 MWestm. Gas, 3 Nov. 
SP In the... Bar examination, the percentage of ploughs 
is..9 per cent...ploughed in Roman Law, and 20 cept. 
in Constitutional History. 1899 /Avd. 1 June 10/1 There has 
been the usual plough in the final of about 36 per cent. 
Plough, plow (plau),*. Forms: 5-6 plowghe 
(5 north, plugh(e), 5-7 plowe, 6- plow (Sz, 
plew), (6-7) 8- plough. (Erron. pa. pple. 6 
plowen.) [f Proven 54.1 So MDa, Du. ploegen, 
MLG., LG. f/ogen, MHG. paluogen, Ger. pfiiigen, 
ON. pidgja. In 16-17th c. the sb. was normally 
plough and the vb. flow(e, repr. ME. types f/o2, 
plozen or plowen (cf. enough, enow = OE. sendh, 
gendce); so mod. Sec. pleuch sb., pleuz vb. ; but the 
spelling flengh occurs also for the verb in 16-17the., 
and became asnal in England during the 18th c, 
when sb. and vb. were levelled in form; in U. S. 
they have both become f/ezw.] 


loop of what 
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L. a. trans. To make furrows in and turn up (the 
earth) with a plough, especially as a preparation 
for sowing ; also adso/, to use a plough. 

c1gro-4o Plowynge [see Provence oW. sh. 1). ©1480 
Teswactey Afys?. ii 54 That we had ployde [?plozde] this 
land. 1483 Cath. Angi. 284/2 To Plowghbe (4. Plugh), arare. 
1523 Fivzwers, Swev. 2 [tis conuenyent that they be plowen 
and sowen. 1530 Parson. 660/2, 1 — ploughe all the lande 
1 have in your towne to yere. 1607 Norven Swrm. Dial w. 
tS: As much as 2. oxen could plow. 1611 Corer., Charred, a 
Plough. Ckarraér, to ull, eare, plow. Charrad, tilled, 
plowed. 1707 Cwrtas. tu Hush, §- Gard, 133 Once Ploughing 
the Land. .will..be sufficient. 1759 tr. Dackaonel's 77 xsd. 1. 
vit, (1762) 17 It is plowed into high ridges with a strong 
err 1796 H. Hester tr. S2.- Pierre's Stud. Nat, 0799) 

~ 361 As puch land as a yoke of oxen could plough in one 
day. 18:6 W. Saatn Strada /dext. 1a When wet and fresh 
plowed. 1816 Scott O47 Mert. vii, Lam no clear if I cau 
pleugh ler72* yor plew] ony place bat the Mains and Muckle: 
whame. 1880 Scrisucr's Mag. 215 They have plowed and 
fiued for grain-growing 3,000 actes. 

b. With resultant object: To make (a furrow, 
ridge, line) by ploughing. 

1589 Pasyxils Ret. Cj b, God shall... punish every forrow 
they haue plowed vpon his backe. 1797 Fmayed Brit (ed. 3 
I, 286 2 By casting, that is, by of ehing two ndge 
together beginving at the furrow that separates them. 18x¢ 
Awos #ss. gote, Afackh, ii.18 [A machine] for ploughing 
Furrows nine by five inches square, 

2. intr. (or aéscl.) To use the plongh, work as 3 
ploughman, till the ground. 

1s35 CoverpALe Prom. xx. 4 A slouthfull body wyl not ge 
ta plowe for colde. 1607 Suns Cer. on i. 71 The Cock 
of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition, which we our selues bane 
plowed for, sow'd. 1613 Biste Fod i. 14 The oxen were 
plowing {Coveroace a plowinge}, and the asses feeding 
beside them. — 1 Cor.ix. 10 That hee that ploweth, shoulc 
plow in hope. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. NV. 7. 2 Tim. ii, ¢ 
‘The Husbandman must labour (plow, sow, &c.) before he 
reap and gather the Fruit. 8g7 L. Hext Far of Hone} 
(1848) 107 Twenty-three pair of oxen were ploughing 
together within a square of thirty acres 1 Reser 
sirens of Chace (1$80) It. 199 A man tanght to plough 
row or steer well,..[is] already educated in many exentia 
moral habits 

b. intr. in pass. sense (of land): To bear ot 
stand ploughing (easily, well, elc.); to prove 

(tough, etc.) in the ploughing. 

1762 Minis Syst. Pract. Hush, 1. 152 It ploughed very 
touch, and the cattle mired in some places. 1847 Fral. X 
aleve. Sw. VIL. 571. The land generally ploughs up tt 
afrishle state. 1864 F447. XXV. uw 523 The clover-lands.. 
ploughed remarkably well. 

3. érans, By extension : To farrow as by plough: 
ing ; to gash, tear up, scratch (any surface). Often 
fiough up: see ge. 

ete. [see oe} 1740 Somenvinre f/odrnel 1, 84 Th 
insidious Swain... Fell prone and plough’d the Dast. 1784 

Cowrer Task v. 50 His dog .. snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout. 1856 J. H 
New may Callistai. 2 The Ragradas.. ploughed the rich and 
yieldiog mould with its rapid stream. 

b. With resultant object, as course, dine. 

1831 Scort Casé. Dang. tii, The course which the river 
had ploughed for itself down the valley. 1855 Kincstey 
Glaucus 14 It was..the stones fallen from Snowdon —< 
into the halfdtiquid lake of ice above, which ploughed those 
furrows, 1873 Hamentos /afel’. Lit mb E75) 1 The 
line-engraver..month after mouth, ploughs slowly hi: 
marvellous lines. 

@. intr. To move through soft ground, snow, 


ete., furrowing it. 
1847 Le Faxu 7. O'Briem 209 Drenched in inky slime.. 


* Miles Garrett ploughed and tloundered to the other side. 


1876 A. H. Greens Pars. Geol. iv. § § (1877) 160 Iceberg 
which after they had run aground and ploughed into the 
bottom fof the deposits of boulder clay]. 1894 Fess / 
Alpine Valley VU. 246 Deane came ploughing through the 
snow up to the window, 

4. fis. Of a ship, boat, swimming animal, ete. : 
To cleave the surface of the water. Chiefly poef. 


a. frans. « ‘ 

1 Suaxs. Theos vy i 53 “Tis thou that rigg’st the 
ree, and plow'st the Fome. 1633 P. Frercnes Purgdi 
fsl. i xxxvi, Vain mea..who plough the seas, With danger 
ous pains, another Earth to finde. 1698 Favan tcc, £. /maid 
& P. 24 Once again committing ourselves to the Sea, we 

Joughed deeper Water. a1732 Gav Fudles i. vill. 2: 
When naval traffic plows the main. 1782 Cowrrr Las: 
Royal George x, He and his eight hundred Shall plough the 
wave no more. 1836 Macotuiiveay tr, d7xmboldfs Trav 
xvi. 216 The river was i by porpoises, and the shore 
crowded with aquatic binds. 

b. With resultant object, as course, wy’. 

1695 Prior To the Ning 56 On .. Britaio’s joyful sea, 
Behold, the monarch ploughs his liquid way. 1780 Cowres 
Tadiet, 522 Give me the line [ veel that plows its 
stately course Like a proud swan, conqoering the stream by 
force. 1856 Kans drct. Expl {. xviti. 228 Ploughing it: 
way with irresistible march through the crust of an investing 
sea, 1873 Brack Pr. Ténde ii, The steamer..ploughed het 
way across the blue and rushing waters of the Alioc! 

O. intr. 

1850 Lett ond Wisit U.S. II. 154 These streams. .spread 
out into broad superficial sheets or layers, which the keels 
of vessels plough through. Good Cheer 2 Ve had 
‘ploughed over many a stormy sea 1897 Onting (U. S.) 
NNN! rz7/z A few tugs plowing up stream left behind 
them wakes. 

5. trans. jig. To farrow (the face, brow, ete.) 
deeply with wrinkles ; also with resultant object. 

3725 Ransav Gentle Skepk. v. iii, Has fifteen years so 
plew'd .\ wrinkled face that you bave often view'd. 1748 


PLOUGH. 


Pore Dune. 1. 204 Before them march'd that awfut Aris- 
tarch; Plough’d was his front with many a deep Remark. 
1818 Byron Cé. ar, wv. xiii, Ltalial .. On thy sweet brow 
is sorrow plough’d by shame. 1837 Wueetwricur tr. 
Aristophanes \. 56 note, ler face... rough, and ploughed 
with wrinkles. 1857 Hotrano Bay Path xix, 218 Jealousy 
and pride. .ploughed no furrows across her brow. 

b. To obliterate by ploughing wrinkles. 

1818 Byron MJazefpa v,A port, not like to this ye sec, [ut 
smooth, as all is rugged now; For time, and care, aud war, 
have plough'd My very soul from out my brow. : 

6. In various figurative applications of the primary 
and transferred senses. 

1535 Covenoate od iv.8 Those that plowe wickednesse.. 
and sowe myschefe, they reape ie same, 1576 Foesine 
Panopl. Epist. 342 The sayle of his inuention, memorie, 
and iudgement, is so ordinarily ploughed with practise and 
experience. 1606 Snaxs. Ant. 4 CL nu. ii 233 Royall 
Wench: She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed, He 

loughed her, and she cropt. 1607 — Cor. v. iti. 94 Let the 

olces Plongh Rome, and harrow Italy. 1608 — f'cr, tv. 
vie 154. 1609 Bree (Douay) Accévs. vii. 13 Plowe not a lie 
{Vulg. wolf arare mendaciun) arava thy brother. 1624 
Foro Sun's Darling u. i, Beckon the rurals ing the 
country-gray Seldom plonghs treason. 16ga Mutton Sov. 
Cromwell, Cromwell,. who through a cloud..T'o peace and 
truth thy glorious way hast plough'd. 1838 Earrson Addr, 
Camb, Mass, Wks. (Bohn) 11, 193, Jesus.. whose name is 
not so much written as ainigited into the history of this 
world, 1884 Miss F. P. Connr in Contemp, Rew, Dec, 895 
Out of hearts ploughed by contrition spring fluwers. 

b. futr. To procecd laboriously or doggedly, to 


labour, to plod. 

1891 C. T. C. James Hom. Riguarate 40 He never ceased 
speaking. .. In a monotonous tone, he ploughed solemuly 
onward, oblivious, 1897 Fraxorau //arvard Episodes 30 
He could. .fancy himself ploughing See be self-defence 
through an incredible number of courses in history, 

7. Applied to mechanical processes: ef. Prova 
shls. a. Bookbinding. To cut with a ‘plough’ 
or plough-press. 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. . 395/2 The cutting 
press stands on a hollow frame., which..reccives the paper 
shavings as they are ploughed off. 

b. Carpentry. To cut or plane (a groove, rabbet) 
with a ‘plongh’. Also afr. 

“AM ga Proucuine rb]. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. 
Neighd, xiii, The carpenter .. was ploughing away at a 
groove. 1895 Carpentry § Join. 104 A groove being 
ploughed under the over-hanging edge to cause the rain to 
drip clear of the wall. ; 

ec. To cut or gash (mackerel, etc.) so as to give 
it a better appearance: cf. Crimpvt4. U.S, 

x890 in Cent. Dict. F ‘ 

8. Univ. slang. To reject (a candidate) as not 
reaching the pass standard in an examination: a 
slang substitute for p/ucé in this sense (PLUCK v. 7). 

1853 'C, Broe’ Verdant Green x. xi, [t's impossible for 
them to ploughme. 1863 Reaor //ard Cash Prol. 16 That 
..adds to my chance of pals ploughed for smalls, .. 
‘Ploughed' is the new Oxfordish for ‘ plucked‘, 1883 Tames 
1 June 4 My young friend was undeservedly ploughed, 

9. With advés.; mostly trans. 

a. Lough around: it. in reference to stumps 
left in cultivated land; fig. to make tentative 
approaches, feel one’s way. U.S. political slang. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Comurw, 11. 1. Ixx. 557 The more 
skilful leaders begin (as it is expressed) to ‘ plough around * 
among the delegations of the newer... States. 

b. Lough down: to throw or thrust down by 
ploughing. Also fig. 

1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 126 On a part of a 
ficld where whins were plowed down. 1877 DiLack Green 
Past. xxix, Any of which would be ploughed down by this 
huge vessel. f ; 

ce. Plough in, plough into the land: to embed or 
bury in the soil (manure, vegetation, etc.) by 
ploughing. Also fig. 

1764 Museum Rust. V1. 172 When a farmer intends to 
plow in his vetches, I would..advise him to do it some 
weeks before he sows his wheat, 1847 Yral. R. Agric. Soc. 
VIL. 1. 62 Others ios the dung on the surface and 
plough it in. 1895 B. Sencwicx in Westin, Gaz. 12 Sept. 
4/3 He ploughed bis capital into the land, and it never 
came out, 

a. Plough out: to dig or thrust out(of the ground) 
with the plough; hence, to disinter, dig out; to 
root out, eradicate, casl ont, tear out, remove with 
violence; also, to excavate or hollow out by or as 
by ploughing (cf. 3 b). 

1643 Mitton Divorce nt. xx. Wks, 1851 1V. 128 God loves 

not to plow ont tbe heart of our endeavours with over-hard 
and sad tasks, a164§ ITAaincton Surv. Wore. in Wore, 
Hist. Soc. Proc. U1. 504 Ploughed out of obscure antiquities 
I will now use the trnename. 1863 Lveie Antig. Afan xiv. 
{ed. 3) 266 A third period when the marine boulder drift 
formed in the middle period was plonghed out of the larger 
valleys by a second set of glaciers. 1886 A. WiscHiLe 
Walks Geol. Field 54 These North-American rivers have 
plowed out channels whose deep walls rise as high as the 
smoke from the steamers. 
_ & Plough up: to break up (ground) by plough- 
ing; to throw or cast up, eradicale (roots, weeds) 
with the plongh; to cut up roughly, excavate, 
furrow or scratch deeply, by any similar action. 

1588 Saks. Tit, A. 1. ii, 87 Sooner this sword shall 
plongh thy bowels vp. r60r Br. W. Bartow Sern. Paules 
Crosse a5 For he .. hath 1a Sag vp my hart. 1606 Suaks. 
Ant. & C/. iv. xii, 38 Let Patient Octavia plough thy visage 
vp With her prepared nailes. 1738 Lown Comrnr. Jer. tv. 
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3 The Prophet..exhorts them to Repentance and Reforma. 
tion under the Metaphor of Plowing up their fallow Ground, 
1774 Gotpsom. Wat, Afést. (2776) INN. 172 The wild boar plows 
i¢ (the earth] up like a furrow, and docs irreparable damage 
in the cultivated lands, 1827 W. Senwye Law Nisi Prins 
(ed. 4) 1. x245 [f,.the owner of a close over which there is 
a right of ial plough up the way, and assign a new way. 
a 895 Lp, C. 45. Pacny Arectohiog. i. (1996) 8 Wer decks were 
Nterally ploughed up with grape shot. 

10. Phrases. a. 7o plough with auy one's heifer 
(ox, tealf) after Judges xiv. 18. Sce also riren 
1b. (In quot. 1632, app. to he yoked together 
with.) 


1535 Covrrpann Judy. xiv. 18 VF ye had not plowed with 
iny calfe [r6rr heifer}, ye shulde not hiure founde out my 
ryddle. 1584 G. B. Betware the Cat Ded, EP doulit whether 
M, Stremer will be contented that other men plonghe with 
hisoxen, 1632 Massincer City Madaor nv. iii, | will under: 
take To find the north passage to the Indies sooner Than 
plough with your proud heifer. 

b. Zo plough the sands: a frequent type of 
fruitless labour. Also /o plough the air. 

1g90 GReeNn Never too fate Wks. (erusart) VEIL 166 
With sweating browes FE long haue ylowsle the sands ., 
Repent hath sent me home with emptie hands. 1647 Jar. 
Tavior Lit, Proph, Wy. Det 5 Vhat Thad as good plow 
the Sands, or till the Aire, as perswade snuck Doctrines, 
which destroy mens interests. 2775 Westey Yrudiig Nov., 
I preached at Tlurking. ue still P fear we are ploughing 
upon the sand : we see no fruitof ourlabours, 1894 Asovrin 
Spiat Brrmingham 20 Noy., All our time, all cur dabour, 
aml allour assiduity is as certain te be thrown away as if yon 
were to plough ihe sands of the seashore, the moment that 
the Hill reaches the Upper Chamber. 

I[cnce Ploughed, plowed f//. a. 

1535 Coverpate Jer. iv. 26 The plowed felde was Lecoine 
wast. 1665 Bovis Occas. Kefl, wii. (840) 173 We began 
to traverse certain plow'd Lands. 19759 2, Maatix Nad. 
flist. Fiug AL Herts. 15 ‘Vhe Surface of every Mowed 
Fick), 2815 J. Survit fanorama Sc. & etrt T. 619 When 
ploughed lands are to be laid down for mendow or pasture. 

Plow ghahble, plow‘able, z [f. Vuovcn x, 
+ -ABLEL| Capable of being ploughed ; arable, 

1570 Levins Manip, 3/10 Plowahble, arabidis, 1611 Corer., 
Arable, earable, ploughable, tillable. 1778 |W. Marstaie] 
Minutes Agric, Digest 25 Light Soils are plowalle at a 
smallexpence, 1864 Cartyern fo edh. Gt, xv. xii. (1872) VI. 
87 ‘There may be patches ploughalle fur rye. 


Plou gh-a:lms, plow-alms, Now //is/. [f. 
Proven sé.14+ Atms; repr. OM, sudh-elinessan.] A 
church-dae in Old English times and Jater, consist- 
ing of one penny per annum for each plough or 
plough-land. 


[@ 1000 Laws of Filsinnud 1. c. 2 (Schmid) Be teodungum 
andciric-sceattum, Peodunge we bebeodad ateum cristenum 
men be his cristendome, and cyric-sceat, and Romfeoh, and 
sulh-wlmessan.] 12gx-a in Dugdale AMonast, Angt. (1682) 
1.256 De qualibet caruca juncta inter Pascha ct Pentecostem 
unum denarium, qui dicitur ploualmes. 1647 N. Lacon 
Dise. Govt. hug. xi, (1739) 20 Another Income arose from 
the Plough, and under the name of Plough-Alms. 1844 
Liscarn Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 174 fough-alins, a 
penny from every land, which was yearly offered, &c. 

Plow'gh-beam, plow'-. ‘he central longi- 
tudinal beam or bar of timber or iron in a plough, 
to which the other principal parls are attached, 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/21 Burris, the plowebeme, 
14.. Nom. ibid. 724/27 [lee duris, a plughbeme. 1523 
Fivzurra. //usé, § 3 ‘She plonghe beame, is the longe tree 
aboue, the whiche is a lytel bente. 1613 Marriuam Ang. 
Husbandm, iit. ij, The first memher thereof, as being 
the strongest and most principallest peece of timber belong- 
ing to the same, is called the Plough-beame, being a large 
long pecce of timber much bending, 1727 Branirv Comp/, 
Body Hush. 4x Vhe plough-beam, about seven foot long, 
and five inches square, from the lail..to the coulter.., and 
then tapers ta three inches and half. 1884 Longm. May. 
Fel). 403 An elm..to fashion into a plough-beam, 

fig. 1607 J. Careenter Plaine Mans Plough 206 The 
: lough Beame of Impietie is, the repletion of bread. .and 
uxurte. 

Plou'ghbote, BlounEboct; pe Mist. [f. 
Proven si.!; see Boor sé... 5b.) In O/d Law, The 
wood or timber which the tenant had a right to 
cut for making and repairing ploughs and other 
agricultural implements. 

153x in Weaver [Vel/s IVills (1890) 193 My dwyllyng 
house.. wythsufficyent housebote, Fe aehreie, Apache 
bote growyng upon any growne belonging unto ibe said 
house, 13567 in F, J Bes ent Crondal re (1891) 266 
Wood .. for ploughe-boote, hedge-hoote, fyar-boote, .. and 
harrowe-boote. 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 285 
Fell Trees for Mechanick uses; as Plough-boot, Cart-boot, 
&e. 1766 Bracxstone Comm. IL. iii, 35 Plough-bote and 
cart-bote are wood to be employed in making and repairing 
all instruments of husbandry. 

Plow gh-boy, plow’-boy. A boy who leads 
the team of oxen or horses that draw a plough; 
hence, 2 boy of the rustic labouring class. 

1869 Lanc, Wills (1857) II. 254 To every plonghe boy and 
other boyes servinge within my honse sixe shillinges eighte 
pence. 3744 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 4 A ploughboy, that has 
. Seen nothing but thatched houses, and his parish cburch, 
is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of ahonse, 1818 Cospetr Pod. Ree. XXXII 255 
If 1 do not, hy the means of that Grammar, enable any 
Plough-Boy of sound mind to write English as correctly in 
one year [ete.]. 1903 Spectator 28 Nov. 903/2 The plongh- 
boy figures on the prehistoric rock carvings of the Maritime 
Alps,.. using the goad, while the ploughman guides the 
plough... Witb the use of horses the ploughboy has dis- 
appeared, except where the land is so heavy that he has to 
lead the extra horse, 


| 


PLOUGH-GEAR. 
Plou'gh-dri:ver, plow’-. [Ct Da. péor- 


driver.) One who drives the beasts drawing a 


plough. 

1483 Cat’, Angel, 284/2 \ Mloghe dryfer, stigarius. 1552 
Murer, Ploughe dryuer, igarins, 1603 Deknnn H onde: - 
Sudl Voare Wis. (Grosart) Lorrs Those imsbelecuing Pagan. 
the ploush-driners. 1679 O. Ely vwoom Diarres, ete. (8801 
Wh. 26e Vhe plow-holder left the plow. .the plow-driver at 
last came to them, 1812 Siw J. Stnetain Syst, dénsh, Scot, 
1. 343 Homes .. were herded ..en the pasture land, by the 
boys then employed as plough drivers, 

Plougher, plower (plawoar. [f. Moven 2. 
+ -ERT WON, plbvar dé, LG. plover, Du. ploeger, 
ier, PAriger) One who plouphs ; a ploughman. 
Also in fransf. and fig. senses. 

cists Cocke tmells & 10 Parshemente makers, skynners, 
auidd plawers, 1535 Costimste Zo. cxavun fraxicd 3 ‘The 
plowers plowed vypou my bache, Inade Junge Forowes, 
1548 9 Latsunn fomghers UN ig Now fo sbal rel yon 
who be the plawen.. gga Cowra Afra cv, 62, Ploughers 
not few, Phere driving ta and fro their stardy teens, 186g 
fhetdy Neves yo Nu, Phe plaushers of danerun. seas, or 
the ceeupiers of tronbled frontiers, 1880 MerotAy yy Noov 
woe the aubamn come, and plougdiers went forth to chen 
ploughing. 

b. Comé, + Plow gher-baud, some pat of the 
harness of a plough, 

1404 Parte dic. Bolts Surter ) 4%, tj plagherbaudi:, 

+ Plough-foot, plow-. 0/5. [Cf Norw. 
dial, plog-fol.] diva whieelless plough, an adjust 
able piece of wood or iron, aitached to the Trent 
of the beam, regulating: the depth: of the plough 
inge: see quots. 

ft is doubtfal however whether whe plore, 
Plawanan bad this meaning ¢ the vartant rei e placeduet 
and the comeat poulntrather taits identity with plow Ae vtec 

1377 Danan OS 7A Bovine, My plaw-lte dad) be my 
pyk-staf aud pieche atwo fe aates, Amd helper any onlia te 
fae and cleanse pe forwes [aoa A plaiitepete, plow bit; 
# plow-pote, pluujhwe. fours &. ‘BNE Tae, 1§23 
Mirgimen. 479546. 303 The qidangl fore as a lyttell pece cf 
wodde, with a craked enda el befere in ae meaite yin the 
ploughe Leame, eette fast with we ptudiyne vpyer coed 
downe, and it is a staye te order, af what depenes the 
ploughe shall so. 1613 Markus Aay flashand ye. i. 
Biv, Plough foute,.. the vee of itis ta gine the Ploush 
earth, or ee it fiom the earth, as yan plese. 1707 Wy 
SAXTER Gloss, Antig. Kom, ote. 61731) 46 Pho! onr Tiaesla- 
tion..makes Samgarto have slain six handred Men with an 
Ox-goad : Vhe LAX cay it wiser 7g apotpanods, which. is 
Deutate, or the Vlow-foot. 

+ Plou‘gh-gang. Sv. Os. [f. VLovat sA)4 
Gaxe 560 (app. a late formation on analogy cof 
ox-gang).] A measie ofarable land; by Jamieson 


taken as a synonym of flough-gate. 

(The statements of iis extent differ widely, and may point 
to different local uses: quot. 1793 makes iC ry acces, he. one 
cighth of a carucate or pinugh-land, and so — ox gang; 
quot. 1748 makes it half a carneate; Jamieson, if his Sane 
plough‘ means the original plough and team of eight oxen, 
identifies it with the carucate; but he imay have meant 
a modern two-horse plough. See next fora fourth value.) 

1748 W. Contes Let. in Léf- (1837) | 6g As much [round] 
as may employ four horses or what we calla plough-gang. 
2793 Statist. Acc. Scott, Herth, V.o56 The number of 
scehteaice in the hands of tenants, is about r4qth, .. 
reckoning 13 acres of arable land tn each plough-gang. 
2808 Jamteson, /uch-gang, Plough-vang, as much land 
as can be properly tilled by one plough... We also use the 
phrase a flewch of land in the same sense. [Apparently an 
erroneous statement.] 

Plough-gate, plow- (plauge't). worth. /:neg. 
and Se. Now only //ist. [f. as prec. + Gate sé.2 ; 
cf. ex-gate.) Originally, perhaps the same as 
PLOUGH-LAND (and hence commonly tsed by 
Scottish antiquarian writers to render carstcata) ; 
but in later times apparently applied to a much 
smaller quantity of land. 

Jamieson says: 'A plough-gate or plough-gang of land is 
now [1825] understood to include about forty Scots acres 
l= 50% Imperial acres) at an average. Fife.’ 

1565 Wills & Inv. N.C. Gurtees) 1. 295, 1] bequyethe vato 
my said Wyfe dming hir Lyfe naturall my toure in Brank- 
ston w' the two plewegait of Land And all other comoditts 
theirto belongyng. 1789 Pirxsxctox View Derby. WN. 77 
The charter of Edward 11... grants the canons at Cake 
possession of a plough-gate of land in Leke. 1791 Statist. 
Ace. Seotl. \. 121-2 There are 56 plough-gates and a half 
in the parish [Innerwick]. 1799 J. Ronrrtson Agric. Perth 
392 A number of plough-gates in one village, or several 
tenants about one plough, having their land mixed with 
one another, is a great bar tothe improvement of any country. 
1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 412/1 Lhe island [Papa Westray] 
..is divided into 24 ploughgates of land, and contains about 
240 inhabitants. 1818 Scott //rt. Afid/. xii, The defences 
proponed say, that non constaf at this present what is a 
plongh-gate of land, wbilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide 
the conclusions of tbe libel. 187a E. W. Roseatson //ist. 
Fis. 135 The agricultural measurement in Scotland upon 
which ake vegium gildum was \evied..was the Ploughgate, 
or carucate of 104 acres, 


+ Plou-gh-gear, plow-. 0¢s. [fas prec. + 
Gear s6.] Theappurtenances of a plough: =next. 

1418-19 in Cal. Proc. Chane. O. Eliz. (1827) 1, Introd, 16 
The abbot and the convent. ledeth a wey from his parson- 
age his plogh yren and his plogh and his plogh gere. 1533 

itzurRe. /fusd. § 5 It is necessarye for hym, to lerne to 
make his yokes, oxe bowes, stooles, and all maner of plough 
geare. 1566 Wills & /nv, N.C. (Surtees) I. 263 All my 
Waynes and wayneger all my plewes and plewgeire to be 
dewyded eqiaie Caen them. 1684 Avnarcshorough 
Wills (Surtees) 1. 145 Plowes and plowe geare. 


fda Vier. 


PLOUGH-GRAITH. 
Plough graith (plaugré'p). Se. [f. as prec. 


+ GRAITH § The harness and equipment of a 


plough. 

1s69 Reg. Privy Council Scot. W. 62 Tuke away his 
lewch grayth. 1597 Se. Acts Jas. VI, c. 82 (heading) 
Descayee of plench-graith [Jody of act pleuchgeire]. 
1822 Scotr Pirate iv, There was not a corner of the farm 
fit for any thing hut to break plongh-graith, and kill cattle. 
1828 — FV. Perth ii, Locks and bars, plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth ! 

Plowgh-ha:ndle, plow-. [Cf Da. f/ov- 
handel] One of the two handles or stills of a 
plough. 


Some forms of plough had only one handle, esp. where the 
soil was light. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 284/2 A Ploghe handylle, séfva., 1530 
Parsor. 2356/1 Plowe handell, manche, 1853 J. STEVENSON 
tr. Ch. Historians Eng. 1, 611 Directing the plongh-handle, 
or working iron. 

Plough-head, plow-. [f. Puorcw sé.) + 
Heap sh, Ch. OIG, phlogis-houdit.) 

+1. The share-beam of a plough; a wooden 
frame to which the share was fixed. Ods. 

1453-4 Durhant Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 150, ij plogheuedez. 
1483 Cath. Angd. 2843/2 A Ploghe hede, deatale 1523 
Fitznera. Afusd. § 2 In Sommersetshyre..che sharheame, 
that in many places is called the ploughe hedde, is fuure or 
fyue foote longe, and itis hrode and thynne. 1613 Mark- 
nam Eng, Liusbandm, iii, Bijb, The Plough head. .is a flat 
peece of timher, almost three foote in length if it he for clay 
ground, otherwise shorter, of breadth seauen inches. 

2. The front part of a plough: see quots, 

31733 Tutu florse-Hocing Hush. xxi. 301 The Plow-Head 
contains the tvo Wheels A, B. 1864 Wenstre, /lovu-head, 
Plough-head, the draught-iron at the end of the heam of 
aplow. 1875 Knicut Dict, AMech.. Plow-head, the clevis 
ofa plow. ‘That part to which the draft is attached. 

Ploughing, plowing (plain), #/ sd. [f 
PiLoveH 2, + -1nG!.) 

1. The action of the verb PLoucH; the result of 
this, a ploughed furrow. 

e420 Paltad. on Hus. 1.73 Indelnyngal, or plowyng, or 
dichynge. ¢1440 Prom. Patz. 405/2 Plowynge, or erynge, 
aracio, 1ga3 Fivzuern. /fusé, § 8 In all maner of plow: 
snge, se that thy eye, thy hande, and thy fote do agree, and 

e alwaye redy one toserue a-nother, 1648 Mittox Odserv, 
virt. Peace xxii, One [Act] prohibiting the plowing with 
Horses by the Vail. 1763 Mints /’vact. //usd. He 3197 On 
sounding the plowings, F found them deeper. 1864 D. G. 
Mitcuer. Wet Days af Edgewood 38 Columelia urges, 
like Cato, frequent ploughings. 

b. Carpentry. The planing of a groove with a 
‘plough’; the groove so made. 

Bog R. W. Dickson Pract. clgric. I. 47 It is a good 
method to..unite the different planks by ploughing and 
tonguing. 1837 Wuitrock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 103 
Grooving or ploughing, by which a narrow channel is exca- 
vated out of the thickness of the timber. : 

c. Univ, slang. The rejection of a candidate in 
an examination; plucking. 

1882 Emma J. Wornoise Sissfe xxxiv, He just escaped 
plucking or ploughing—I forget which Dr. Heavisides said 
—' by the skin of his teeth’. ‘ 

2. atirib. and Comd., as ploughing-leam, -lime; 
ploughing-day: see quot.; ploughing-iron = 
PLOUGH-IRON; ploughing-land, ground, arable 
land ; ploughing-match, a competitive exhibition 
of ploughing. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., * Ploughing-day, the day 
on which the farmer who has taken anew farm asks, and 
receives, the assistance of his neighhours’ Draughts in getting 
the necessary plonghing done. 1755 N. Yersey Archives 
XIX. 483 The whole is good Meadow and “Plowing Ground. 
1636 Massincer Bashf. Lover i. ii, In a cause like this, 
The hushandman would change his *ploughing-irons To 
weapons of defence. 1694 ond. Gaz, No. 2977/4 A Farm, 
containing near 160 Acres of Land,.. most “plowing Land, 
with the advantage of Commoning. 18:2 Sir J. Sincuair 
Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 196 The original *plonghing matches 
were warmly patronized by Mr. Erskine of Mar. a171s 
Burnet Owa Time (1766) IE. 25 Vexed to see such waste 
made upon their estates, in ene time especially. 1896 
Mannine in Cath. Jfag. Mar. 187 The next three or four 
years of your life., are like the ploughing-time and the 
sowing-time in the year. ; 

Plough-iron, plow- (plou‘si ain). [f. Proven 
sb. + Inon sé. So ON. pigydrn plough-iron, 
plough-share, Da. plov-jern, LG. plog-tsen 
(Doorn.), Du. ploeg-tyzer, OHG. ~flug-ysen, Ger. 
pflugeisen coulter, also ploughshare.J Any iron 
part of a plough, esf. in g/., the coulter and share, 

1418-19 [see Proucu-cear}. 1458 Axch. Rolls Scotl. 
VI. 425 Pro arattis, harpicis, et ferro, et factura de plwe 
irnys. 1523 Firzuera. Ausd. § 2 In Buckyngham-shyre, 
are plowes made of an nother maner, and also other 
maner of ploughe-yrons, 1577-87 Houwsuro Chroa. Te 
187/t In passing barefooted ouer certeine hot shares or 
plough irons, according to the law Ordalium, 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vu. vii. 35 Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd, 
That hy his plough-yrons mote right well appeare. 1791 

. Learmont Poems 120 To the plongh irons turn’d the 

ostile spear. 1844 SterHens Sk, Farm WW, 397 It is.. 
more economical ta sharpen the plough-irons every day. 

Plou-gh-jo:gger, plow-. One who jogs or 
pushes a plough; a ploughman. (humorous or 


conlempliuous.) 

1605 Arms Foole upon F, (1880) 23 A Country Plow Jogger 
. secretly stole a peece of Shoomakers waxe,. sand coming 
behind him, clapt him on the head. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 429 A medley..of Batchers, 
Coblers,.. Draymen,..and Plough-joggers. ¢1787in QO. Rev. 
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1 Jan. (1882) 66 He was..a plain man..who begged to say | 


a few words to his ‘brother plough-joggers’. 

Plough-land, plow-land (plau}énd). _[f. 
Pioucn 56.14 Laxp sb. cf. OF. sud/ung, a deriva- 
tive of sv/h plough, uscd in a similar sense in Kent 
and elsewhere. For the form, cf. ON. pldgs-land 
(=plough’s land), Sw. plogfand an acre; and, in 
sense 2, Du. ploegland, Ger. pflugland,] 

1. Zfist, The name used in the northern and 
eastern counties of England, after the Norman 
Conquest, for the unit of assessment of land, based 
upon the area capable of being tilled by one 
plough-team of eight oxen in the year: corre- 
sponding to the Hine of the south and south-west 
Gvith which it was often equated), and, like it, 
embracing originally the meadow and pasture-land, 


and other necessary appurtenances of the holding. 

In Domesday Bk. and other records in Latin, this unit is 
expressed hy carrucata (=AF. carue, ONF, caruee, ES 
charuée, Carucatr) a derivative of cavruca plough, while 
the Aide is rendered Aida. Iris not possible to say whether 
"plough-land ' was a translation of carrucata or the con- 
verse; hut we have no instance of the word before the end of 
the 13th c., and plough itself appears first in the rath. The 
fact that the counties in which the carrucata was the unit 
of assessment are precisely those in which Danish influence 
prevailed, favours the theory that the plough-land was of 
Norse origin; but there are difficulties. ON. pldgs-land 
meant an acre, the normal area ploughed in one day. 
The extent of the normal plough-land, like that of the hide, 
is usually given as 120 acres; but in numerous instances 
jt fell short of or exceeded this; the variations being prob. 
due to attempts to make the areal plongh-lands correspond 
with the traditional assessment of the manors, to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of the apputtenances and fallow land, and 
to local differences in the size of the acre. 

The plough-land was divided into 8 ox-gangs, as against 
the 4 yard-lands or virgates of the hide. 

t297_R. Guouc. (Rolls) 7676 Pe king willam..Let_enqueri 
streitliche boru al engelonde, Hou moni plon land, & hou 
moni hiden al so, Were in euerich ssire, and wat hii were 
wurp per to. 1394 P. 22. Crede 169 Pe pris of a plou3- 
lond of penycs su rounde To aparaile pat pyler were pure 
lytel. e2g7g Pict Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 796/6 /fec caru- 
cata, plowlonde. sss Act 2 & 3 PAIL 5 Mary c. 8. § 2 
Every Plow. Land in Tillage or Pasture that he shall occupy 
in thesame Parish. 1568 Grarros Chron, 1.16 A Knightes 
fee should conteyne .C.lx. Acres, and that is accompted for 
a ploues laud for a yere, 1596 Spexser State rel, Wks. 
(Glohe) 664/21 Ulster,.doth contayne nine thousand plowe- 
landes, everye of which plow-landes contayneth six score 
acres, after the rate of 21 foote to every pearche of the sayd 
acre. 16t0 W. Focrkincnam Art of Survey u. vii. 60 A 
Plow-land or Carne of land (Carucata terrac)..is said to 
containe 4 Vard-land at 30 acres to the Yard-land. 1628 
Cox On Litt, 5 Hida is all one as a plow-land, viz. as much 
asa plow can till, 1656 L. Situ in Sir W. Petty Dow 
Survey (1851) 96 ‘Lhe countrey was divided into plowlands, 
one plowland being great, and another small, as they were 
in goodness or badness, for many of the plowlands were but 
seaventy or eighty acres, others are two or three hundred. 
1896 M. T. Pearman /fist, Manor Bensington, Ox0%x, 10 
The hide or plough-land in Preston-Cromarsh, a part of 
Benson before the Conquest, consisted of one hundred acres. 

2. Land, or a plot of land, under cultivation with 
the plough ; arable land. 

1ggo Patsor. 256/1 Plowe lande, terre dabouree. 1548-9 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 17 What sede shuld be sowen in 
Gods field, in Goddes plough land, 1638 in JL. Bond /7is¢. of 
Watertown, Mass. (1855) VE. 997 All the Land lying beyond 
the Plowland ., shalbe for a Common for Cattle. a 1670 
Spatuine Proud. Chas. f (1829) 11 The El of Huntly, 
with his lady, and virgin daughter, was in the Uy Ls S 
in harvest. 1771 Mrs. Grivritn //ist. Lady Barton 11. 218 
It consists of this cottage, a small plough-land, a close for 
pasture, and a little garden, 1862 W. F. Cottier Hist. Eng. 
Lit. 122 Soft woodland. .and rolling plough-land, 


Ploughman, plow- (plaumén). [Cf MDu. 
pleegh-man.| A man who follows and guides the 
plough; often used generically for a farm-lahourer 


or rustic. 

1271 Recads. Leicester (1899) 1. 137 Joh. Carucario fle 
carver) Plouman, ¢1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 425/182 Huy 
comen..plou3-Man with his Aker-staf, Archer mid bouwe 
and knyne. 1362 Lanow. P. Pd. A, vit. 3 Quab perkyn pe 
plon3mon..* I haue an half Aker to herie bi be heize weye’. 
€1386 Cuaucer Prot. 529 With hym ther was a Plowman 
was his brother That hadde ylad of dong ful many a fother. 
erggo Alphabet of Tales 214 Hurde-men & plew-men res- 
cowid his childer fro bis lyon & bis wolfe. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 1 Sant, viii. 12 To be plowemen to tyll his londe and to 
be reapers in his harnest. 1548-9 Latimer Ploughers(Arb.) 
19 Becanse I lyken preachyng to a ploughmans laboure 
anda prelate toaploughman. 1750 Grav Elegy i, The plow- 
man homeward plods his weary way. 1807 Crasse Par. 
Reg. i. 321 Unletter’d swains and ploughmen coarse they 
slight. “1879 Suaire Saurus i. 34 Now [1786] persons of 
every rank were anxious to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Ayrshire Ploughman. oe 

b. attrib. and Comd. (a) appositional, as plough- 
man lad, etc.; (4) with possessive, ploughman’s 
fee: see quot. 1885. Ploughman’s Spikenard, 
a plant : see SPIKENARD. 

1608 TopsEt Serfeats (1658) 694 They are found,,among 
the Pastoral or Plowsmen Africans. 1786 Buans Scotch 
Drink xi, The braunie, bainie, ploughman chicl. 1834 A. 
Cunnincuam Brit. Ltt, 19 Songs.. written by 9 plough- 
man-lad. 

1885 C. I. Exton in £acycl. Brit. XX. 735/1 The strict 
English primogeniture as applied to the rustic holdings, 
sometimes called fre/s de roturser or ‘ploughman's fee’. 


Plou‘ghmanship, plow’-. [f.prec. +-su1P.] 


_ The art of the plonghman ; skill in ploughing. 


| 
| 


PLOUGH-START. 


1649 Butue Eng. Lniprov. Lmpr. (1653) 219 The very 
mystery of Plonghinanship lyeth upon the knowledge and 
practice of them. 1778 (WW. Marswatt] Afinutes Agric., 
Digest 65 How to set a Plow is perhaps the most difficult 
lesson on Plowmanship. 1880 Dorothy p. xvi, Both he and 
they were prond of their ploughmanship. 

+ Plough-mell, plow-. 0s. [f. Proveusé.1 
+ Mety sé.!] A mallet formerly carried on the 
plough for breaking up large clods; a plough- 


mallet. 

arqgo Turn, of Totenham 1st in Hazl. £. P. P. UTE 89 
The chefe was of a ploo mell, And the schadow of a hell. 
3523 Fiizitern. usb. § 3 Men that be no husbandes,.. that 
knowe not whiche is the ploughe heame, the sharebeame,.. 
andthe ploughe mal. 1765-94 Percy Redigues (1845) Gloss., 
Plowmell, a small wooden hammer occasionally fixed to the 
plow, still used in the North: in the Midland counties in 
its stead is used a plow-hatchet. 

Plough-Monday, Plow- (plaumznde'). 
The first Monday after Epiphany, on which, esp. in 
the N. and E. of England, the commencement of the 
ploughing season is, or till recently was, celebrated 
by a procession of disguised plonghmen and boys 
(plough-bullocks, -jags, -stots, -witchers, ete.) draw- 
ing a plough from door to door. 

1s4a Bate Pet a Course 28 Than ought my lorde [Bonner] 
to suffre the same selfe ponnyshment. .for not sensinge the 
plowghes vpon Plowgh mondaye. 1573 Tusser #7150. (1878) 
180 Plough Monday, next after that Twelftide is past, Bids 
out with the plongh, the woorst hushand is last. 1674 

3Louxr Glossogr. (ed. 4), Plow-Monday,..on which day, 
in the North of England, the Plowmen themselves draw 
a Plough from door to door, and beg Plow-maney to drink. 
$892 Jimes 12 Jan. 6/2 Yesterday being ‘ Plough-Monday’, 
as the first Monday after the Epiphany is called, 

Ploughshare, plow- (plau'féz). [Cf. MFI. 
ploegh-schere, Du. plocg-schaar.] 

1. The large pointed blade of a plough, which, 
following the coulter, cuts a slice of earth, and 


passes it on to the mould-board ; = SHARE. 

e180 Wveur Sed. Wks. HI. 136 Men schal welle hor 
swerde into plowgh-schares, 1535 CoVERDALE Alicah iv. 
Of their swerdes they shal make plowshares, and sythes off 
their speares. 1568 GraFton Cizon. ¥. 180 If she will go 
bare footed for her selfe oner foure ploughe shares,. . brennyng 
and fire hote. «1639 Worton Deser. Countrey's Recreat. 
iv. in nat (1651) 532 Wounds are never found, Save what 
the Plow-share gives the ground. 1795 SoutHey Joan of 
Are iu. 540 Over red-hot plough-shares make me skip to 
please Your dotard fancies! 1857 Rusxin /o/. Econ. Art 
23 A government which shall have its soldiers of the plough- 
share, as well as its soldiers of the sword. 

fig 1742 Vounc V4. Th. 1x. 168 Final ruin fiercely drives 
Her plonghshare o’er creation! 1865 Swixsurne 4 falaata 
107 Thou, I ae Althzza, since my father’s ploughshare, drawn 
‘Through fatal seedland of a female field, Furrowed thy 
body. 1871 Tyxpatn Fragmt. Se. (1879) I. ix. 301 It is the 
snout of a glacier that must act the part of a ploughshare. 

2. Anat. The vomer; = ploughshare bone (a). 

3. attrit. and Coméd., as ploughshare instinct, 
fine, vaulting; ploughshare-shaped adj.; plough- 
share bone Auat., (a) the vomer ; (4) the pygostyle 
of a bird. 

1831 Encyel. Brit. (ed, 7) U1. 778/2 The vourer or plough- 
share bone is symmetrical,.. forming the posterior part of 
the nasal partition. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 291/2 The 
ischio-coccygeus.,extending..to the sides of the. .plough- 
share bone. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 18 The terminal 
plonghshare-shaped vertebrae, @ 1878 Sir G. G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. (v879) 11. 187 This twisting of the surface has 
received the very appropriate name of ploughshare vaulting. 
188t Mivart Caé 465 The candal vertebrae do not end in 
a 'plonghshare bone’. 

lough-shoe, plow- (plow{#). A name 
variously applied, at different times or in different 
localities, to appliances for covering, protecting, or 
supporting the ploughshare ; see quots. 

1377-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 387 In yokys, Plu- 
shone, harows, crihris, jijs. liijd. 3405-6 /did. 222 Pro rsok 
et plogschone, ijs. jd. 1813 Batcuetor Agric. 162 (E.D.D.) 
Plough-shoe and ground-wrists, £0. 3s.0d, 1893 S.£. Wore. 
Gloss., Plough-shoe, a piece of iron fastened to the side of 
the ‘throck "to prevent its wearing away with the friction 
with the soil. rg01 J. T. Fowrer Durhaut Ace. Rolls 
Gloss., Pdushone, ploues shoes, sledges placed under ploughs 
so that they may be drawn along the ground without going 
in. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Plough-shoe, (a) the ironwork 
upon which the sock is fixed; the casing of iron at the nose 
or forepart of that part of a plough whic enters the ground ¢ 
also in #2. ; (6) 9 wooden frame for conveying a plough upon 
a road, 1906 Hone Afanor § Manorial Records 106 A 
plongh-shoe (or iron tip for a wooden share). 


Plow'gh-staff, plow'-. A staff, ending in 
a small spade or shovel, used by the ploughman to 
clear the couller and mould-board from earth, roots, 


weeds, ete. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2198 Vor 3¢ beh men bet iteizt to 
ssofle & to ee To cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1483 Cath. 
Axgl, 2853/1 A Ploghe staffe, scudium, 1573 Tusser //usb. 
(1878) 37 A plough beetle, ploughs to further the plough, 
Great clod to a sunder that breaketh so rongh. 1667 O. 
Hevwoop Diaries, etc. (1883) ITE. 100 He took up the plow- 
staff and knockt him down. 1740 Somervitie /foddino! 1. 
53 High o'er his Head His pond’rous Plongh-Staff in both 

ands he rais'd. 1844 Sternens BZ. Karz 1. 425 Fig, 89 
represents the plough-staff, another and a necessary article 
of the movable furniture of the plopgh. 


+ Plough-start, plow-. 00s. [f Provan 
sb. + Start, tail. So MDu.ploech-staert (¢ 1415), 
MFI. ploegh-steert, Du. ploegstaart.) A plough- 
handle, plough-tail. 


PLOUGH-STILT. 


e1ggo Promp. Parz. 405/2 Plowstert, stiva._ 1330 Pavscr. 
256/1 Plowe start, wauche. 1552 Hutort, Plonghe starte 
whyche the tylman holdeth, s¢wa, a. 

Plou'gh-stilt, plow-. dia/. [f. as prec. + 
Sritt sé.) A plough-handle. 

1523 Firzuers. //usé. § 3 The plough stylte is on the 
ryghte syde of the ploughe, wher vpon the rest is set, the 
rest is a lyttell pece of woode, pynned fast vpon the nether 
ende of the stylt, and to the sharebeame in the ferther ende. 
1581 Cady. Laing Charters (1899) 256 [The sheriff-depute] 
deliverit the plewch stilt in the said Davidis handis vpone 
the arabill grownd thairof. 1822 Bewtck Jew. 255 To find 
him so soon attempt lo equal his whistling and singing 
master at the plough-stilts. 1824 Scorr Redgaunt. Let. x, 
Ahand that never held plengh-stilt or pettle. 1883 Longa. 
Mag. Apr. 645 What farmers want between the plough- 
stilts are a pair of strong arms. 

+ Plou'gh-strake, plow-. Oss [f. 
+ SrrakE 36] A piece- of hoop-iron 
strengthening or repairing a plough. 

1395 Cartular. Abs, de Whiteby (Surtees) I1. 618 Pro 
ji dosan plewstrakys. 1428 in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 5 He 
bad John Holgate mersshall make hym ploghstrakes of 
drosse and landyren yat he sent hym and na osmundes. 

+ Plow gh-swain, plow’-. Ods. [fas prec. 
+Swain.] A ploughman. 

158z STANYRURST 2 2ets 1. (Arb.) 19 A labor and a trauaile 
too plowswayns hertelye welcoom. 1638 Sir T. Hawkins 
Odes Horace \. iv. (ed. 4) 6 Beasts leave their stals, plough- 
swaines their Fires forgo. 

Plough-tail, plow’-. The rear or handles 
of a plough. Symbolically, the following of the 
plough, the place of the farm-labourer, farm- 
labour ; as in at, fo, from the plough-tatl, 

1523 Fitznees. Huss, $3 The plough-tayle is that the 
husbande holdeth in his hande. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 1. 230 They forsooke their generall, and returned 
home to the plough-taile. 1697 Davoren Mirg. (1721) 
I. Ess. Georg. 207 Something ofa rustick Majesty, like that 
of a Roman Dictator at the Plow-Tail. giz Buoceny 
Speet. No. 307 716 A Man,.who might have done his 
Country excellent Service at a Plough-tail, 17.. Burns 
MS. presented to Mr. Riddel Wks, (1833) 83/2 He..was 
hred at a plough-tail. 183: Con. Hawken Diary (1893) 1. 
32 The men were all from the ploughtail. 1877 R. C. Jenn 
Prim, Grk. Lit... ii, 41 How should the axle-tree of a wag- 
gon pemade, and what is the best wood for a plough-tail or 
a pole i 

Plow gh-wise, a. [f. PLoven sd! + -wise.] 
Said of writing, the lines of which run alternately 
from right to left and from left to right; boustro- 


phedon. 
1883 J. Tavtor Alphadtet 11. vii. 33 This was succeeded 
by Boverpadndsy, or ' plough-wise ’ writing. Ce 
. AS 


rea Avan t, plow- (plow'rait). 


[f as prec. 
for 


prec. + Wricut.} A maker of plonghs. 


1285 in W. P. Baildon Court Rolls Wakefield (1901) L195 | 


Robertus le Plogwryth. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 405/2 Plow 
wryhte, carrucarius. 1562 Act 5 Elis. c. 4 § 30 The Art 
or Occupation of a Smith, Wheel-wright, Ploogh-wright, 
Mill-wright, Carpenter. 1649 Burtue Ang. /aproo. fpr. 
(1653) 191 A plough-wright or plow maker ,. cannot work 
truc to a false foundation. 1885 W. Rye Hist. Norfolk 117 
These Thaxters..seem to have heen blacksmiths and 
plongh-wrights for generations. 

Plouh, obs. form of Plover sé.2 

Plouk, plook (plik), sé. Forms: 5 plowke, 
6 plouke, plucke, Sc. pluik, 6-7 pluke, 7- 
plouk, 9 plook. (Origin obscure: cf. Sc. plous, 
pluke = Piuc sb. Gael. f/we a lump, knot, bung, 
tumour, pimple, appears to be from Sc.] 

I, A pimple. New Se. and north. dia, 

1483 Cath. Augl, 2843/1 A Plowke, pluscula; plusculetus. 
1962 Turner /ferda/ 1. 168 b, If they [raisins] be layd to 
with rue .. they heale rede angri nyght ploukes and sores. 
1562 — Haths 9b, This bath ..is good .. for scalde heades 
and pluckesin the heade. 1578 J. Metvita Diary (Wodrow 
Soc.) 64 The twa men war verie read and tead-lyk faced, 
for ploukes and lum: 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health 510 
Head plonks and blaines, rub it with the iuice and wine, 
1589 R. Bauce Ser. /sa@. xxxvili. 1-3 (1591) 1b, A pestilen- 
tious byle. .stryking out in many heades or in many plukes. 
180q Annerson Cunibld. Ball, 106 Aw spatter’d owre wi' 
treed plouks, 1855 Rosinson IVAitdy Gloss., Plooks, small 
scabs or blotches. . 

+2, A small knob placed a short distance below 
the hrim of a metal vessel for measuring liquids, 
to show the point of exact measure. Sc. Ods. 

1599 Burgh Ree. Stirling (1887) 93 That all. stoupis.. 
sal he agriabill in mesour to the jug and stampit with the 
townis stamp, and that the pluik be benethe Ne mouth of 
ilk stoup as followis. 1826 Gatt Lairds xviii. 163 xole, 
Scotch pint-stoups, before the reformation of the imperial 
measure, were made to hold something more than the 
standard quantity, but at the point of the true measure 
a small gagr//a or plook projected, the space between which 
and the brim was left for an ad Libitusnt, 5 

Hence + Plowk, plook v., érazs. to furnish (a 


stonp) with a plouk or measuring-knob. 
1 Burgh Ree. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1. 83 The treyn 
stotpis to he yen and merkit lykwys. 

Plouked, plooked (plz-kéd, -it), a. Sc. and 
north. dial, Also § pluccid, 6 plukkit. [f. prec. 
sb. +-ED2,] Pimpled. 

61400 Destr, Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a Vee ke 
fat. 1513 Doucias nes vi. Prol. 23 Quhat of thir fureis, 
or Pluto that plukkit duke, Or call on Sthil, deir of _a revin 
sleif?_ 1857 J. Stewart S&. Scottish Char., etc. 132 (E.D.D.) 

runkards and sots \Vi’ their red plookit noses. 

Plouky, plooky (pleki), a. Se. and north, 
dial, Forms: 5 plowkky, 6 plowkie, 8 plouckio, 

Von. VII, 
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plugey, plucky, 8- plouky, plooky. [f. PuouK | 
5b. + -Y.]  Pimply, pimpled. 

14.. ALS. Line. Aled. Mf. 294 (Cath. Angl. 284) For hyme 
that is smetyne with his awenne blode,..and waxes plowkky, 
and brekes owte. 1535 Srrwaxt Cron, Scot. 14. 361 
Abhominable to ony man to se, With plowkie visage, bowdin 
brow and bre. 18242 Gat Provos? xxxii. (1868) 95 His face 
was as plooky asa curran’ bun. 1868 Cleveland Glossary, 
Plooky, having pimples or small blotches on the surface. 


b. Coud., as plouhy-faced. 

17.. F. Semptte &7fda/ iii, Plouckie-fac’d Wat in the mill. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills VI. 351 Pluggy fac’d Wat. 1825 
Brockett N.C. Gloss, gor sar sat 3 piinpled. 

Plounce (plauns), v. da’, [app. ad. OF, 
ploncier, 3rd sing. pr. p/once (Godef.), by-form of 
plonger to PLUNGE; cf.also FLouxcev.!] ¢rans.and 
inir, To plunge in water or liquid mud; to duck, | 
sonse; to flounder. Tlence Plowneing vé/. sé. | 

1631 Win. Bhs. Bor. Crt, Dorchester 6 May (KE. 1D. D.), 
Mary Toxderry, for scoulding at the sergeants..is ordered 
to be plounced when the wether is warmer. 1634 ///d. 
23 May, (Three scolds) to be plounced thrice apiece under 
the water this present afternoone. 1684 Gayton /*eas, 
Notes w. viii, 219 Aftir halfe an houres plounsing in this 
Rathing-tub, you will be eas'd of your paine, «1670 
Hacker 444, Willfauis 1. (1692) 200 Our ohservation must 
not launch now into the whirl-pool, or rather plounce into 
the mudd and quagmire of the people’s power and right 
pretended. @1825 Foray Moc. £. Anglia, Plounce, to 
plunge with a loud noise. 1883 Mrs. Fy Mann Parish of 
ffiléy ii. 27 Wading in after the little rebellious imp, 
plouncing defiantly a yard or so out of reach, 


Plounte, obs. form of Pant. 
Plousio-cracy. xouce-wd. [f. Gr. rAovotos rich 
+-cracy. The regular romanized form would be 


piusto-.] The rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. 

1839 Syp. Sauru Tés. 1. Pref. 9 To say a word against 
+. any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor man 
suffered, was treason against the /*/oxsfocracy. 

Plout (plaut), v. Se. and norit. dial. Also 
plowt. (Origin obscure: perl. onomatopceic: cf. | 
Prouter,] 7/7, To fall with a splash or plump; 
to plunge or splash in water. 

1825-80 Janizson, Pout, to splash or dash, implying both 
sound and action, 1856 J. Bartanrine Dain ag te 
v, Screaming, pouting, plouting, plashing, Tell of tiny elfins 
washing. 1867 W. S. Prumer mm Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. , 
Ps. xi, 5,9 Behold Pharaoh..and his horses, plouting and | 
plunging, 1898 N. Mcnro in Slackw. Mag. Feb, 1836/2 
A linn .. where the salmon plout in a most wonderful pro- 
fusion. 

Hence Plout sé.,a heavy fall of rain: = Plump 
56,3 3, 

1823 W. Texnant Cal, Seaton w. iti. 11g We'll hac a thud | 
o’ thonner wi'a guid plouto’ weet. 190g J. G. MePnerson 
Afeteorology 99 Yor short periods, the heaviest falls or 
*plouts * of rain are during thunder-storms, 

Plouter (plauta1), v. Chiefly Sc. Also plow- 
ter, plotter. [app. frequentative of PLour v. 

There are many similar dialect forms, as Alotter, plodder, 
plother: sce Eng. Dial. Dict. Cf. also Du. ploeteren, LG, 
pludern, plidern to splash in water, bathe with splashing. ] 

inlr. To flounder or move about with splashing 
in water or mire; to dabble or work in anything 
wet or dirty; also, to work ineffectually, to potter. 

1808 Jamieson, /’/outer, to make a noise among water,.. 
to be engaged in any wet and dirty work. 1833 M.Scotr 
Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 478, I found a score of Crusanos 
all ploutering in the water. 1834 J. Witson in J. Hamilton 
Afeint, v. (1859) 164 We supped on our arrival at Inverness, 
afier ploutering up stairs and sweeping the dust out of our 
eyes. 1847 E. Bronte MVuthering te aad ix, Miss's pony 
has trodden down two rigs o' corn, an pote through, 
raight o'er into t' meadow. 1861 G. H. Kinastey Sport § 
Trav. (1900) 250 He .. saw them plowthering about in the 
moss-hags as if they had been looking for a wounded stag. 
1899 Crockett Ar? Kennedy 297 Your mithber has dune 
naething hut plowter aboot the hoose. } 
Hence Plou'tering v/. sé., also Plou'ter sé., 
the actlon of this verb, floundering in water; splash- | 
ing, the sound ef splashing. | 

1806 R. Janteson #og. Ball. 1, 294 For mony a foul 
weary plouter She’d cost him through gutters and glaur, \ 

i 
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1826 J. Wison Woel. Arubr. Wks. 1855 I. 142 Some- 
pe ded louter into a wat place up to the oxters. 
1862 Napier Life Dundee 11.68 There was so much petting 
and plunging, praying and ploutering, piking in, and pulling 
out. 1893 STEVENSON Cafriona xiv. 152 The sea was 
extremely little, but there went a bollow plowter round the 
base of it (the Bass). 

Ploutocracy,-cratic, var. PLUTOCRACY,-CRATIC. 

Plover (plx'va:). Forms: a. 4 pluwer, 4-6 
pluuer, 4-7 ploucr, 5 plouier, plowere, Sc. 
pluwar, 5-6 plovere, 6 plower, Sc. pluvar, 6-7 
pluver, 4- plover. 8. 4 plewer, 5-6 pleuer, 
6 plevar, plever, pliuer, 7 pluiver, 8 pliver. 
(ME. and AF. plover = OF. plovier (a 1200 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), later plouvier, pleuvier, pluvier,= | 
Pr. pievier :—late L. *plovarius belonging to rain, 
f. L. péevia rain; in mod.L. piwvarius, pluvidrius 
ef. Sp. plevial plover, ad.L. pluvidls rainy, also 
Ger. regenpfeifer, lit. rain-piper, and Eng. rain-bird, 

The connexion with rain expressed in the various names 
has been variously explained. Belon, 1555, said the birds 
were so called because most easily taken in rainy weather, 
which modern observation contradicts, Others, because 
they arrive in flocks in the rainy season (Littré); according 
to Prof. Newton, the Golden and Grey Plovers arrive on 


PLOVER. 


the shores of the Mediterranean at the approach of winter. 

thers, because of the restlessness of the bird when rain is 
approaching: see R. Lubbock Fauna of Norfolk (1845) 
61-2, Others have altributed it to the appearance of the 
upper plumage, as if spotted with rain-drops.] 

1, The common name of several gregarious gralla- 
torial (limicoline) hirds of the family Charadritdx, 
esp. those of the genera Céaradrius and Sguataroéa, 
the former including the Godden Plover of Europe 
(C. pluvialis), also called JeMozw or Green Plover, 
and the closely allied /¥eld or Golden Plover of 
North America, the latter the Grey or Sw7ss Plover, 
S. helvetica: also popularly given to the Lapwing, 
the eggs of which are sold as ‘Plovers’ eggs’, 
and in N. America to three birds of the Sco/opactda: 
or Snipe family, the Lartramian Sandpiper, Bar- 
framtia longicauda, and the Greater and Lesser 
Yellowshank, Zotanus melanoleucus and flavipes. 

&. 1312-13 Durkee cicc, Rolls (Surtees) 10,1 pluuers. 13... 
Coer de L. 3526 Partrick, plover, heroun, ne swan. 1390 
Gower Conf. 111, 33 As the Plover doth of Eir I live, and 
am in good espeir, Pargoo Verte Art. 182 Pacockes and 
plovers in platers of gaolde. ¢14q40 /’romp. Pure. g05/2 
Plovere (bryd), péuciavius. 2argsa Freiris of Berwik 397 
in Oundar's Poents (35.1.5.) 298 Pertrikisand pluveris befoir 
thame hes scho brocht. 1594 Nasne Unfort, Tram 42 As 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plover. 1661 Lovrit 
MHist.cingn. & Min, 182 Plover, Péuniadrs... The fleshis very 
pleasant, and better than thegigen Lapwing. 1963 Brit. Wag, 
1V. 156 ‘Phe wheeling plover, and the timid hare. 1810 Seorr 
Lady of #. v. xi, Fancy. .in the plover's shrilly strain, The 
signal whistle heard again. 1843 Varrece //ist. Birds V1. 
382 The Great Plover's. shrill and ominous whistle. .is sup- 
posed to be the note. alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in. .the 
Laity of the Lake, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 732 Vhe birds 
just spoken of [Sguatarola, Charadrins] are those most 
emphatically entitled to be called Plovers; but the Dotterel, 
the group of Kinged Plovers..and the Lapwing, with their 
allies, have, according to usage, hardly less claim to the name. 
bid. 733 Plovers. must he regarded as constituting a some- 
what indefinite group, for no very strong line of demarcation 
can be drawn hetween them and the Sandpipers and Snipes. 

B. 1390 91 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) §97, xviij plewers 
onpe ujs. 1486 24. St. Athans ¥ yjb, A fall of Woode. 
cockis. A Congregacion of Pleners. 1572 Satir. Porns 
Reform xxsiii, 396 Deirtryks and pleners pyping on the 
spelt, 1896 Datryaine tr. Lesiie’s fist, Scot. i. 99 Kai- 
pounis, plineris and viheris sik kynd of cheir, 1728 Rasisay 
Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, moor-powts, and plivers. 


2. With defining words, applied to species of the 
family Charadriids, and extended to some of the 
allied Zhinocorida and Scolopacide or Snipe family, 
and to the isolated genus Dromas (Crab Plover). 


The chief of these are: 

Bastard P., tBlack P., the Lapwing; Bishop P., 
in U.S., the Turnstone, Strepsilas interpres; Black-bellied 
P.= Grey Plover (a): Black-breasted P., in Ireland, the 
Golden Plover in its summer plumage; in U.S. = neat (4); 
Black-heart P., (a) in Canada, the American Dunlin, 
Tringa pacifica; (0) in U.S, Philomachus spinosus, Bull- 
head P. = Grey Plover (a); Chattering P.: see quot.; 
Cornfield P., Bartrania longicauda (sce 1); Crab P., 
of the Indian Ocean, Promas ardzola; Crookbilled P., 
of New Zealand, Axarhynchus /rontalis; Dot P,, the 
Dotterel (Swainson); Field P., (@) the American Golden 
Plover; (6) Bartramia tongteauda (sce 1); Golden P., 
Charadrius phevialis, and the allied American C. domi- 
nicus (see 1); Grass P.=Ficld Plover (6); Great P., 
the Stone Curlew, utenemus scolopax (G2. crepitans) ; 
Greater P., the Greenshank (Swainson); Green P., (a) 
=Golden Plover; (8) in Ireland, the Lapwing; Grey P., 
(a) Sguatarola helvetica; (8) in Ireland, the Golden 
Plover in its summer plumage; (c) in Scotland, the Knot, 
Pringa caautns, in is winter plumage (Swainson) ; Heath 
P. = Golden Plover; Helvetian P. = Grey Plover (a); 
Highland P. = field Plover (6); Hill P., in Scotland = 
Golden Plover; Kentish P.,a British Ring Plover, -Hgia- 
fitiscantianus;, Lark P., aquail-snipe of the S. Anier. genus 
Thinocorys, ailied to the Sheath-bills; Long-legged P., 
the Sult; Mountain P., in western U.S., Podasocys monta- 
aus; Mud P.= Grey Plover (a); Noisy P. = Chatter. 
iag P.; Norfolk P. = Great P.; Oyster P., the 
Oyster-catcher; Pasture P.= Field Plover (6); Piplng P., 
a N. Amer, Ringed Plover, 4gialttis selodus; Plain P., 
Prairie P. =F ied Plover (6); Red-legged P.,in U.S., the 
Turnstone; Ring P., Ringed P., one of various small 
species, ringed or barred about the neck, etc., mostly of the 
genus 2gralitis, esp. the British 2. Afaticulas Rock P., 
In Iceland = Grey Plover (a); Ruddy P., the adult male 
Sanderling in summer plumage (Swainson); {Russet P. 
= Golden Plover; Sand P., a local name for birds of the 
genus gialitis (Newton); Sea P. = Grey Plover (a) 
(Swainson); Silver P., the Knot in winter plumage; 
Spanish P., in Jamaica, the willet, Syephemia semipal- 
mata; Speckled-back P., in U.S., the ‘Turnstone, Le 
silas interpres; Spotted P.: see quot.; Spur-winged P., 
any species of CAetinsia; Stone P., (a) the Stone Curlew; 
(4) in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a); (ce) = Ringed Plover; (d) 
the Dotterel ; (¢) any shore Plover of the genus +Zsacirs; 
(/) the Bar-tailed Godwit ; (g) the Whimbrel; Strand P., 
in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a) (Swainson); Streaked- 
back P., in U.S., the Turnstone; Swallow P., any species 
of Pratincole (Glarcola); Swiss P. = Grey Plover (a); 
Upland P. = Field Plover (6); Varlegated P., the Turn- 
stone; Whistling P., (a) = Golden Plover; (6) = Grey 
Plover (a) (Swainson); (¢) the Stooe Curlew ; Wry-billed 

. = Crook-billed Plover; YeNow P., in Scotland, = 
Golden Plover; Yellow-legged P., in U.S., either species 
of Yellowshanks iL ecaaee a see I. 

1ssz Huot, Plouer called “bastarde plouer, or blacke 
plouer, opufa. 1839 STONEHOUSE Axholine 67 The pee-wit 
or bastard plover still hovers around its accustomed haunts. 
1538 Exvor Diet, Vpupa, a lapwynk_or *blacke plouer. 
1743 Eowaavs Nat, Hist. Birds 1. 47 The *Black-breasted 
Indian Plover..is something bigger than the oo 
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1754 Caressy Nat. Hist. Carolina INL, Catal. 2. 71 The 
“Chattering Plover., Charadrius vociferus. 1893 Newton 


Dict. Birds 109 *Crab-plover, the Anglo-Indian name for | 


a curious hird of wide range, frequenting the east coast of 
Africa from the Red Sea to Natal, as well as the northern... 
shores of the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal,.. Dromtas 
ardeola. 1785 Latuam Syxofsis Birds 111. 1. 193 *Golden 
Plover. 1797 BewicK Brit. Birds 1.330 The Golden Plover 
is common in this country, and all the northern parts of 
Europe. 1834 M¢Murtrie Cuoter's Anim. Kingd. 146 
Charadrius pluvialis..(The Golden Plover)..is the most 
common of all, and is found throughout the whole globe. 
1797 Bewtcx Brit, Birds 1, 321 The *Great Plover. Thick- 
knee'd Bustard, Stone Curlew, Norfolk Plover. 1843 
Varrewn //ist, Birds 11.381 The Great Plover..is..much 
more numerous in the southern and south-eastern counties 
of England than far to the west, or tothe north. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. 298 “Greater Plover of Aldrovand : the 
Venetian Limosa of Gesner. 1590 R. Payne Descr. fred. 
(1841) 7 eathcocks, Plovers, *greene and gray. 1624 Carr. 
Ssitn Virginia vy. 171 Many sorts of Fowles, as..the gra 
and greene Ploner,some wilde Ducks. 1678 Ray Wil/ughby's 
Ornith. 308 The green Plover, Péuvialts viridis, 1828 Scott 
Tales Grandf, Ser. ut. 1. (1841) 228/2 That beautiful bird the 
Green-plover, in Scottish called the Peese-weep. @ 1549 in 
Gentl. Mag, May (1813) 427/1 Plovers *grey the dosen, iij s, 
1674 Ray HWords, Water Fowl 9t The Grey-plover, ?’uciatis 
cinerva. 1838 Hacycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 617/2 The gray 
plover (Charadrius sguatarofa)..distinguished..by a very 
small hind toe. 1885 Swainson Provinc. Names Birds 195 
Knot (Tringa canutus)... But the sober tints of its feathers 
in winter have caused it to be called ..Grey plover (Scotland). 
1828 Starx /lon, Nat. /fist. 1. 288 C. Cantianus... Vhe 
“Kentish Plover. 1768 Pennant Zool. WH. 380 The *long- 
legged plover..is the most singular of the British birds. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVU 285/1 /fimantopus melanopternus, 
.. This is..the Stilt Plover, Long-legged Plover, and Long- 
shanks of the modern Dritish. 1785 Pennant Arct. Zood, 
EI. 484 “Noisy Plover... Inhahits New York, Virginia and 
Carolina, 319797 Eucyct. Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. ie The (Chara- 
dyius) locehene: or Noisy Plover..has black streaks on the 
breast, neck, forchead, and cheeks. 1768 Pexnanr Zool. 1. 
378 Fhe *Norfolk Plover, 1797 Bewick Jtrit, Birds 1334 
The Ring Dotterel, *Ring Plover, or Sea Lark (Charadrius 
Hiatiuéa [etc)...Vhese birds..migrate into Britain in 
the spring, and depart in antumn, 1785 Pennant sl rc? 
Zool. 14, 486 *Ruddy Plover with a black strait bill, 1634 
cidthorp MS, in Simpkinson Washingtons (1860) App. 
p. xxii, For a ‘sea plover cootoo, 1780 Epwarps Aat. 
fist, Birds Whe igo The *Spotted-Plover. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 341/2 The (Charadrius) Apricarias..is 
the spotted Plover of Edwards..a native of Canada. 1785 
Latuam Synopsis Birds I1L 1,213 Plover. *Spur-winged, 
Size of the Golden Plover. 1840 Penny Cycé. XVII. 284/2 
‘The Spurewinged Plovers..are very numerous and exceed- 
ingly noisy. 1893 Newton Drct. Sirds 507 Allied to the 
Lapwing are several forms .. Hoplopterus spinosus, the 
Spur-winged Plover. 1678 Kav Hillughéy's Ornith, 292 
The Godwit, called in some places..the *Stone-Plover, 
1768 Waters in PAil. Trans. LX. 117 We shot a few birds, 
much about the size, colour,and make of a woodcock: these 
they call here stone-plover. 1840 /’enny Cycé. XVI. 2709/2 
The Couriers..are closely united to the /*ra¢incoles, or 
*Swallow-Plavers, forming the genus Géarcola. 1682 S. 
Witson Ace. Carodina 12 On the grassy plaines the 
*whistling Plover and Cranes. : 

+ 3. Old Cant, a. A ‘pigeon’, a dupe, a victim. 


b. A courtesan. Oés. 

1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair w. v, Mere will be Zekicll 
Edgworth, and three or foure gallants, with him at night, 
and | ha‘ neither Plouer nor Quaile for ‘hem. 1626 — 
Staple of N. tt. iii, Who's here ?..what Ploner's that They 
hauebroughttopull? &ra. 1 know not, some green Plouer. 
Tle find him ont. 1631 Crapman Cesar & Pompey it. i. 
Wks. 1873 1f1.142 Thou art a most greene Plouer in policy, 
I Perceine, 

4. alirié. and Conrd., as plover-folk, -net, -shool- 
ing; plover-haunted adj., plover-like adj, and adv. ; 
plover-billed turnstone, U. S., the surf-bird, 
Apkhriza virgata; plover-quail, any species of 
Pedionomus; plover-snipe, any bird of the /res- 
sirosires; plover’s provider = PLOVER-PAGE. 

1904 H.-Sutcuirre in Wester, Gaz. 31 May 2/4 Wide 
wastes of sky and wind, Of hawk and ee 1 1869 
T. W. Hiaeisson Army Life (1870) 197 Some lonely ride... 
on the *plover-haunted barrens. 1873 Tristram Afoaéd xii, 
217 The sand-grouse,..“plover-like, kept skimming past in 
flocks large and small, 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 766 
We have the pratincoles .. curious little ploverlike birds. 
1404 Nottingham Rec. VW. 22, j. “plover nett, xijd. 1851 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 71 To Thomas Parwyne on 
plower nett with all geyr pertenyng to it. 1874 J. W. Lone 
Amer, Wildfowl iit. 74 Others, who understand *plover- 
shooting better than wild-fowling, say, ‘Wait for them to 
double", 1892 Dickinson Cumd, Gloss. 380 Sea moose,.. 
Plover's page, *Plover's provider. 

Plover-page, plover’s page. Sv. [f. prec. 
+ Pace oA] The dunlin ( 7ringa alpina), which 
is said to attend orfollowthe golden plover; applied 
also to other species of Zynga, and to tbe Jack 
Snipe (Limnocryples gallinula), 

1837 R. Doxn Oratth, Orkney & Shetl. 86 Scolopax 
Gallinula,..Plover Page. Jack Snipe, Judcock. 186x 
Zoologist XIX. 7342 All the Tringas are called locally 
‘ plover pages‘, 1887 A. C, Situ Birds Wilts, 438 t_is.. 
said that a solitary Dunlin will attach itself to a solitary 
Golden Plover: and this strange notion has extended to the 
Hehrides, where from its hahit of associating with those 
birds, it is called the ‘ Plover’s Page’. 

Plovery (ple'vari), a. [f. PLover + -y.] 
Abounding in or frequented by plovers, 

1867 Stevenson Underwoods (1894) 30 The plovery forest 
and the seas That break about the Hebrides, 1903 W. B. 
Years Celtic Twilight 136 There is no more ready short- 
cut to the dim kingdom than this plovery headland. 

Plow, another spelling of Proucu sé.! and v. 
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Plowe, plowgh, -e, plowh, -e, ploy(e, obs. 
ff. Plovcn. Plowmb, plowme, obs. ff. Pium. 

Plowmpe, obs. form of Pius sé.1 

+ Ploy, sé.1 Ods. Also 6 ploye. [a. OF. pli 
m. or floze f. :—late L. *p/ica a fold. Cf. MDu. 
plite, Du. ploot, MLG. ploy a fold, also from Fr.) 
?A ply or fold. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties(B. M. Add. MS, 25097), Henego 
cloth in longe ploye, the pece xxiiijs. 1662 S/ad. /re?. (1765) 
If. 411 Ething or Dansk cloth double ploy. 

ap Eder, 56.2 Se. Obs, [ad. F, ploit (Burguy) = 
plait, flat, PLEA.) ‘ An action at law’ (Jam.). 

€1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 240 Gif ony persoun 
being in veritie bastard,.deceissis befoir ony ploy, or claine, 
or pley, be intentit aganis him be the richteous air, 

Ploy (ploi), 54.5 Sc. and north. Eng, [Of un- 
certain origin. 

Some uses suggest nn aphetic form of Emptoy sé, 3) ‘chat 
on which one employs oneself, or finds occupation’; but 
evidence is wanting.) 

Anything in which one personally engages; a 
piece of action, a proceeding, esp. one in which one 
amuses himself; a personal enterprise or pursuit, 
a hobby, a piece of amusement; a game, pastime, 
or sport; a frolic or escapade; a trick. 

1gzz W. Hamitton Wallace x. iv. (1774) 205 John was a 
cliver and auldfarrand boy, As you shall hese by the ensuing 
ploy. 1768 Ross ffclenxore . 84 Says Colen, for he was a 


Will Fean wu. xxvi, Think o’ nought but rural quiet, Rural 
labour | rural ploys! 18rq4 Scott lav. Ixiv, Twa unlucky 
red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some siccan ploy. 
1818 — //rt, Afidi, xviii, One woman is enough to dark the 
fairest ploy that ever was planned. 1881 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 530 They gathered from great distances to such ploys 
as the sheep-shearing or the sheep-washing. 1900 L. HuxLey 
Life éluxtey VL. xviil. 253 He went off for a ploy with Tyn- 
dall..into Derbyshire. 

Ploy,«. [In sense 1, a. F. ployer :-l.. plicare 
to bend: see PLY v; ef. MDu. ployen, Du. plooijen, 
MLG., Plotcn, 1.G, plojen. In sense 2 app, aphetic 
for employ; in sense 3, perh. back-formation from 
Depvoy.] 

+1, guir. and trans. To bend. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Jfyrr. it. xxiv. 116 Vf it fonde not thayer 
thycke, it shold not bowe ne pee 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
vi. 663 Twigges lyke rushes, the whiche are easy to ploy and 
twist any way without breaking. 

2. ¢rans, To employ, dial. 

1670 Covet Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 262 At all these we ployed 
onr wooden artillery of the spoon. 1871 Jones Nhd. 212 
(E. D. D) Gin ye ploy ony fair, hard-workin’ lassie.  /dfd. 
263 Macduff, wha was ployed amang the flower-beds, 

3. Ail. trans. To move (troops) from line into 
column. Also éafr. said of the troops. (The 
opposite of deploy.) 

1840 Sin C. Narier Jie. =e Il. tv, vii, 213 There. .they 
acquire the art of ploying and deploying their troops. 1864 
in WEBSTER. : 

llence Ploy’ment, formation of column from line. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 


+ Ployk, pluyk. Sc. Ods. [Etymology ob- 
scure: early Sc. ployk, playh, for plok, plik, corre- 
sponds phonetically toa mod.Se. p/w, and ME. 
*nlok, ploke, mod. *plook, OF. type *p/déc: but no 
trace of corresp. Eng, forms has been found. Gael. 
ploc, genitive A/c, block of wood, stump of a trec, 
club or bludgeon with a round or large head, is 
evidently the same word, and, if from Lowland Sc. 
or Eng., might represent Eng, d/ock, ME. d/ok, but 
this with its short o would not give s/oyh, pluck in 
Sc.] A club, bludgeon. 

£3375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) 98 Christofore pis 
lef has tane, & roydly passit furth allane,..& his pluyk in til 
his hand. /é¢d. 215 In-sted of staf, a ployk [he] had, Wele 
nere as a perktre mad. 

Pluch, -e, plucht, obs. Sc. ff. PLoven s6.1 

Pluck (pivk), sé.1 Forms: see PLuck v.; also 
§ ploke, 7 (?//.) plux. Uf PLUCK v., in a number 
of disconnected uses. Cf. Du., LG. plukh, plubh-, 
the act of plucking, that which is plucked, flock of 
wool, handful, LG. p/ock handful, flock.] 

I. 1. An act of plucking; a sudden sharp pull, 
a tug, a jerk, a twitch, a snatch. 

€1435 Torr. Portuga? 1624 Glad pluckys there he loke, Set 
sadly and sare. a1450 Fysshynge w. an Ane (1883) 16 
Pe loote plumbe hym so hevy pat pe test ploke of any 
'ysche may pluke hym doune yn to le walur. 159 Perci- 
VALL Sp, Dict., Atenazadas, with plucks of pincers. 1676 
Honses Jéiad (1677) 246 To th’ ground Patroclus fetcht him 
with a pluck. 1691 Ray Creatton u. (1692) 58 The Plucks 
and Attractions of the molory Muscles. 1782 Miss Buanry 
Cecilia v. i, Little dog ove it a plncks knot slipt. 1863 
Wootwer Beautiful Lady 92 Her breath caught with short 
plucks and fast, Then one hot choking strain. 

b. Piuck-up, the act of plucking up; a pull. 
+ Pluck-up fair, an old term fora general scramble 
for booty or spoil. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxix.199 Than on the morne 
thay maid the pluk 2 that spnilze I will spend 
natyme. fbid. a Oils as he fand vs at the plukup fair. 
1894 Pall Mall Afag. Nov. 380 A little lngger hanging on 
astern [of the tug] to get a ‘ pluck-up ' towards home. 

tc. fig. A turn, or set-to’ (Nares); a snatch; 
a bout; an attempt; a ‘go’, ‘a smack’. Obs. 


sicker boy, Neiper, ) fear this isa kittle ploy. 2796 Macneinn 


PLUCK. 


@ 1829 SkeLton Bouge of Court 387 (ed. 1568) Let vs laugh 
a plucke [v.r. placke) or two at nale. ¢1537 7Aersttes in 
Hazl. Dedstey 1, 413. Now with my sae have at thee 
a pluck! ¢1567 Q. Euiz. in Harington's Nuge Ant. (ed. 
Park 1804) 1. 114 He, of base and basterdlye mynde that 


| wrestells a pluck with the world’s order, conceyves therof 


an evill opynion. 1684 Busvan Pilgy, 11. 158 »argin, The 
being come to By-path Stile, have a mind to have a pluc 
with Gyant Dispair, 1691 SHaDwELt Scourers iv. i, Haste 
and lock em up again, I'll try a pluck with thee. 1762 
Gotossm. Cit, HW. i, There is no work whatsoever but he 
can criticize..even though you wrote in Chinese, he would 
have a pluck at you. ae 

2. In a university or other examination: The act 
of plucking or rejecting a candidate ; the fact of 
being plucked or of failing to pass an cxamination. 

1852 Mrs. Smytuies Bride Elect xvi, Visions of a pluck 
danced before the weary eyes of tutor and pupil. 1860 
Jessorp Afiddle-Class Exams, 12 The proportion of the 
ee tothe passes. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm, 111. 447 

early all American students do graduate.., the proportion 
of plucks in the later examinations is s 

I. Something that is plucked. 
+3. 2A small rope attached to a bell-rope. (Cf. 


Inp sd. 7a.) Obs. 

1637 Parish Acca Wragbhy, Yorks. (MS.), Itm for two 
bellropes and one plucke..0. 5.5. 1639 /éid., Itm for 
5 plucks and nailes. .o. on. 7. 

+4. Herring Fishery. (See quot.) Ods. 

19758 Deser. Thames 227 Fishers distinguish their Herrings 


| into six different Sorts: As the Fat Herring..; the Meat 


Herring..; the Night Herring..; the Pluck, which has re- 
ceived some Damage from the Nets; the Shotten Herring. .; 
and the Copshen, 

5. Spinning. (See quot.) 

1825 J. NicHoison Oferat, Afechanic 389 \n hand-spinning, 
the pluck, that is, the portian plucked from the sliver or 
combed wool, was placed across the fingers of the left hand 
and from the thick part of it, the fibres were drawn, and 
twisted, as the hand was withdrawn from the end of the 
spindle, to which it had been Lae attached, . 

III. 6. The heart, liver, and lungs (sometimes 


with other viscera) of a beast, as used for food. 

1611 Cotar., Ventresgue,. .th'offals. .ofan (edible) creature ; 
as a calues pluck. 1661 Lovett //isé, Anim. & Afin. 23 
It may be boiled as that of other beasts, and eaten with 
butter and vineger; so the plux, 21756 Mrs. Havwooo 
New Present (1771) 19 The pluck contains the heart, liver, 
lights, melt, and skirt. 1832 W. SterHEeNnson Gateshead 
Local Poems 95 For to make us some pottage, There'll be 
asheep's head andapluck. 1904 Edin. Even, News 28 June 
3 The Sheriff inquired the meaning of the word ‘pluck % 
The prosecutor explained that it referred to the internal 
organs which could be removed at one pull or pluck, the 
liver, lungs, and heart. , 

b. In reference to human beings. 

e17to in J. Ashton Soc. Life ¢. Anne (1882) L. xviii. 234 
[There were the purl houses, where) Tradesmen flock in 
their Morning gowns, by Seven, to coot their Plucks. 
wio-11 Swirt Yrul, to Stella 16 Mar., It vexes me to the 
ane that I should lose walking this delicious day. 1764 
T. Brvoces Homer Travest. (797) 11. 369 Boaking as if 
I'd bring my pluck up. 7 Mary Kixcsiey W. Africa 
67, 1 saw.. five unpleasant-looking objects stuck on sticks. 

"hey were the livers and lungs, and in fact the plucks, of 
witch-doctors. A 

+c. fig. The inward part, essence. O05. 

1674 N. Fairrax Budk & Setv. 57 You must not pull out 
the pluck of it, and make it quite another thing from number. 

7. collog. (orig. app. pugilistic slang.) The heart 
as the seat of courage; courage, boldness, spirit ; 
determination not to yield but to keep up the fight 


in the face of danger or difficulty, 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v. fle wants pluck, he is a 
coward. 1808 Sporting Mag. XX X11. 34 Inferior in science, 
and what is technically called s2ck, tono one, 1813 Sir R. 
Witson Priv. Diary in Life (1862) IL. 446 If the enemy 
have the pluck and force which I expect to find. 1819 
AMetropotis 1. 240 He was. lauded, in the highest terms, by 
the mob, for what they, very genteelly, called his pluck, 
1821 Caatyte Early Lett. (1886) 1. 359, | have no pluck in 
me for such things at present. 1827 Scorr Jrni. 4 Sept, 
What is least forgiven..is waot of that article blackguard! 
called pluck. 1835 Disraeut Corr, w. Sister g May, All 
men agree I have shown pluck. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, 
Alanners Wks. (Bohn) I, 4g The one thing the English 
value is pluck. 1879 Sata in /dlustr. Lond. News 1 Nov. 
4o6/1 Yes! the British word ‘pluck’ is the word lo use. 
* Courage’, ‘bravery’, ‘heroism’ are all too feeble. | 

b. Photogr. slang. ‘Boldness’ or distinctness 
of effect : cf. Plucky 1b. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 253, 1 also saw other 
negatives of the same sceves developed with potash ; they 
gave pictures of greater snap, what some call ‘pluck * 
1894 Brit. Frail. Photogr. XLI. 49 The image will have 
more pluck and a larger range of gradation. 

IV. 8. A two-pronged fork with the teeth at 
right angles to the shaft, for moving dung, etc. 

1825 in Jameson. 1858 in Simmonvs Dic. Trade, etc, 

Pluck, sé.2 Se. dial. f rigin obscure; cf, Gacl. 
ploc: see PLoyK.] A fish, Agonus cataphractus. 

1810 Neitt. List Fishes 9 (Jam.) Cottus Cataphractus, 
Pogge or Armed Bullhead; Pluck... This is often taken in 
oyster-dredges, and herring-nets, but is detested by the 


fishermen. ; 
Pluck (plok), v. Forms: a. 1 pluccian, 


4-6 plukke, pluk(e, 4-7 plucke, 6 pluc, 6- 
pluck. £8. 1 plocclan, 2 plockien, 4 plokke(n. 
[Common WGer.: late OE. ploccian, pluccian, 
cognate with MLG. plucken, MDu., MG. plocken, 
Flem. plokken; also ON. plokka, plukka (¢ 1200) to 
pluck fowls, Sw. plocka, Da. plukke, These suppose 


PLUCK. 


a WGer. type *//oksdn. Beside these stands ME. 
Plicchen, OE. type *plycc(e)an (PritcH) = MDu. 
plucken, Du. plikhen, LG. plikken, MHG., Ger. 
Phticken (not in OHG., and still absent from 
Oberdeutsch dialects), which indicate an umlanted 
type from *f/ekdjar. These words are thought by 
some to be derived from a popular L. *ptluccdre, 
inferred from It. p:/uccare to pluck (hair, feathers, 
grapes), Pr. pe/ucar to pluck (a fowl), OF. peluchier 
(MariedeFrance, ¢ 1180), ONF. pefuhier, ee: 
mod.Norm. and Picard p/zgeer to pick, clean, peck, 
Walloon slot to pick (grain); also with ex-, 
Romansch sZ/uccar to pluck out, F.ép/uchcr to pick, 
sift; all froma popular L. sb, *pr/ecca tuft of hair, 
deriv. of piles hair, widely represented in the 
Romanie languages: see Piusit, PERuKE. (See 
Diez, Korting, s. v. fileceare, Kluge s. v. Pflticken.) 

Tt has been suggested that, the late L. or Romanic word 
was taken into Low German in connexion with the trade in 
down and feathers on the coasts of the North Sea; but, in 
spite of the close similarity of form and sense, there are 
chronological, historical, and poe difficulties, which are 
increased by the entire lack of evidence of the occurrence of 
either the Teutonic or the Romanic word before the roth c. 
Cf. Franck s.v. pludkewt.) / > 

1. ¢razs. To pull off (a flower, fruit, leaf, hair, 
feather, ete.) from where it grows; to pick off or 
out; to pick, cull, gather. 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr..Wilcker 200/6 Carpuni, ueliiut, 
plucciap. /éid’. 222/40 Di'scerpit, daceral, toslit, i. dexorat, 
carpit, ploccap. cro0o AEvrric Hom. (Th.) L212 Pa 
lareowas an Godes cyrcan, be plucciad ba cwydas Sarra 
apostola. cx1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. x Wig ongannun 
pluccian [c 1160 f/affon G. plockien] ba ear & awtan. ¢1350 
Nominale Gall..Angl, 228 (E.E.T.§.) Man of walnote-tre 
plukith note. 1362 Lancu. P. Pé. A.vi. 72 Loke pou plokke 
no plonte per, for peril of bi sonle. ¢1380 Aatecrisé in 

id 3 Treat. iVyciif 137 Pei..Icten here shep perishen, 
and taken of hem and plucken a wey pe wolle as non herdis. 
31440 Proup. Parv. 405/2 Plukkyn, or pulle frute, veldico, 
avello. 1867 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.5.) 165 Thay can 
nocht pluk anc Jytill hair Furth of our heid, nor do vs deir. 


tsgt Suaks. 1 f/en. VE, 1. iv. Let him.. From off this 
Bryer pluck a white Rose with me. 1611 Breve Gev, viii. 
11 In her mouth was an Olive Jeafe pluckt off. 1704 


Annison Jtaly 2,1 pluck'd above Five different Sorts. .as 
Wild-Time, Lavender, Rosemary, Balme and Mirtle. 1871 
Paicrave Lyr. Poems 139 Plucking the plumes of the 
Spanish pride. 

absol, 3779 J. Ducué Disc. (1790) I. xv. 292 He plucks and 
eats but still remains unsatisfied, 1868 H. Law Beacons of 
Bible (1869) x8 She lusted and plucked. 

b. Geol, To break loose and bear away in large 
masses; said of glaciers acting on solid rock. 
Contr. with ABRADE, 

1903 in Wesster Suppl. 

2. To pull or draw with a forcible effort ; to drag; 
to snatch, With various adverbs aud prepositions: 
to pull away, 71, ozl, off, on, up, etc. See also 8. 
arch, (Now usually expressed by Je//.) 

1377 Lance. P, Pi. B. x1, 109 Pe porter vnpynned pe zate, 
And plukked in fexc? priucliche and lete be remenaunt go 
rowme! ¢1440 Gesta Nom. ti. 5 (Harl. MS.) Pey sawe full 
the toode sitting on his hrest; And none of hem might plu 
it awey with no crafte. 1536 Tinoace A/att. v. a Yf thy 
right cye offende the plucke hym out and caste him from 
the. 1553 T. Witson Ahet. (1580) 170 Giuc hym Icaue first 
to plucke of your spurres, ere he meddle with your bootes. 
3s60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comin. 295 They plucke vp the 
drawe bridge immediatlye. 1561 7 Hosv tr. Castigitone's 
Courtyer ui. (1577) Q ijb, When shee came to the ryuer.. 
she fayned to plucke on hir shoe. asso: H. Smita Servet. 
(1637) 3 Sampson pluckt the house on his own head. 1594 
Kyp Sp. Trag. 1. v. 1 (Whs., 1901, 31), What out-cries 
pee me from my naked bed. 162: Biste John x. 2 

o man is able to pluck them out of my Fathers hand. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India § P. 176 He plucked off his own 
Coat,..and gave ithim. @1913 Ettwooo Axéodiog. (1714) 
237 Then pressing..to the place whcre Morgan stood, he 

ucked him from thence. 1877 Tennyson Harold ¥. ii, 

luck the dead woman off the dead man, Malet ! 


b. With down: To ‘pull down’ or demolish 


(a building). arch. 

153: Dial, on Laws Eng. un. tv. 158 Yf a man plucke 
downe hys howse & seilyth yt. 1§5r Ropinson tr. Jlore’s 
Ulop. 1. (1895) 52 They plucke downe townes; and leave 
nothing, stondynge. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Surrey 78 
Otherwise (being now plucked down) the form and fashion 
thereof [Patace of Richmond] had for the future been for- 
Gotten. 1847 Tennyson Princ, iv. 395 A rampant heres 
--which might well deserve That we this night ould pluc 
your palace down. 18978 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1.8 He.. 
ordered the church of Notre Dame of Boulogne to be 
plucked down, and a mount erected in its place. 

e. To pull or tear asunder, in pieces, etc. Now 


rare or Obs, 

1526 TInDALE Acts xxiii. 10 Lest Paul shuld have bene 
pluckte asondre off them. 1 2 Patscr. 661/1, 1 prayed 
you to stretche it out_a lytell, but nat to ptucke it in peces. 
ts99 Wiancuyr Voy, 11.1. 213 At Feluchia the marchants 
plucke their boats in pieces. 1674 Ray Collect, Words, 
Notes Husb, 132 Take a Rook and plucking it limbe from 
limbe, cast the several limbes about your field. 

d. adsol. or txir, To draw or drag; to snatch 
or take by force, to steal; +to draw cards from the 
pack (ods.). (Cf. Pick v.1 gb.) 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 296 Ne sette solow on be feld ne 
sowe none erpe, In ony place of be plow to plokke wib 
oxen, 1494 Fabyan CAyron. vi. cxcvii. 204 Eucryche of 
theym was constrayned to plucke & stele from other. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform, xvi. 3 And everie man dois pluke and 


1011 


pow, And that the pure may finde. 1606 Choice, Chance, 
etc, Gj, He that wil not pluck for a card, is not worthie of 
a prime. @1635 Fletcuer & Mass. Cust. Country 1. i, 
Would any man stand plucking for the ace of harts, With 
one pack of cards, all days on’s life? é 

3. trans. fig. To pull, draw, or snatch something 
intangible, or something from or into a state or 
condition; to bring (disaster, ete.) zor 2 person ; 
to snatch, rescue /vonz danger, ete. Now rare. 

3387-8 [see PLucnine véé. sd. 1). 1534 Tinpate Matt. xi, 


x2 The kyngdome of heven suffreth violence, and they that | 


o to it with violence pluck [1526 pull] ic vnto them. 1535 
Caverbaue Amos iii. 11 Thy strength shalbe plucte from 
the, and thy palaces robbed. 1549 Covernacr, etc. Erasur. 
Par, Rom. 18 Fleashly luste pluckyng to euyll. 1563 
Wasjet Ws. (S.T.S.) it. 54 Thai nocht content..euir ar 
desyrous to cik sum thing to religioun, to change, or to pluk 
fra it, 1570 Bivtincstry Zucérd 1 def. vii. 2 You must 
conceiue them in mynde, placking them by imagination 
from all matter. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. tii. 8 When yet hee 
was but tender-bodied ..; when youth with comelinesse 
pluck‘d all gaze his way. 1673 “ss. Educ. Gentleiwom. 27 
One Athaliah, married to Joram, plucks ruine upon the 
House of Jehosaphat. 1719 Younc Busiris v.i, [ leave a 
mark behind, Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar 
time. 1842 Texnvson Two Voices 118 ‘Hard task, to 
pluck resolve ‘, I cried, ‘ From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride!’ 1865 Dickens Mut. Fy. 
un ix, The grim life out of which she had plucked her 
brother. 5 ’ 

+b. With doz or some equivalent: To bring 
down, bring low; to humble, humiliate ; to ‘pull 


down’ (in strength), Ods. 

To pluck down a side: ice. with which a person plays. 

1545 Ascuam Yo.xroph, (Arb.) 19 Other that neuer learned 
to shote,..wyll be as busie as the best, but suche one 
comnionly plucketh doune asyde. 1555 Draprornin Strype 
étced, Ment (1721) VT. App. xlv. 13 Other men in Ingland, 
whose stontnes must be plucked lowe. 1567 Zoval 7 >ecas, 
(1850) 42 This gere I suppose will plucke downe your fleshe. 
1611 Beaum. & Fu AVaia’s Trag. i, She will pluck down 
aside, 168 Laup Diary 30 Sept., Tuesday, Septemb. ult, 
T was sore plucked with this sickness. ¢c167z Woon Life 
g Apr. an. 1659 (O.H.S.) 1. 277 A tertian ague.. pluck'd 
downe his body much. 

4, To give a pull at; to pull abruptly or with a 
jerk ; to twitch; to sound (the strings of a musical 
instrument) by doing this, totwang. Also, to pull 
(a person or animal) dy some part of the body or 


dress. 

Zo pluck the Proctor's gown, the means formerly used 
{and understood to be still usable) to challenge the granting 
of a degree toa person, notwithstanding his having passed 
the requisite examinations, See J. Wells Oxford Degree 
Ceremony (1906) 5, 9-10; also WV. & Q. gth ser. VI. 74. 

14.. Lrasmus in Horstm. «litengdl Leg. (1878) 202 
(Bedf. MS.) [Passion] xxvii was plokkyng his flesshe 
withe fullers combes. @1q50 Ané. de da Tour (1868) 23 
They..plucked eche other bi the here of the hede. 1577 
B. Gooce sferesbach's //usd, ut. (1586) 154 b, To make them 
feerce and curst, you must plucke them by the eares. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear ut. vii. 36 By the kinde Gods, ‘tis most ignobly 
done To plucke me by the Beard. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxiit. 85 Some of his friends pluckt him two 
or three times by the surplis for to make him give over. 
1770 Gotpsm. Yes. Vill, 184 Children..pluck‘d bis gown. 
1899 Stainer Alusic of Bible 52 Strings which, when the 
keys were pressed dowa, were plucked by quills. 1879 F. 
Tayvor in Grove Dict. A/us. IL. 7/1 Inthe so-called Musical 
Box. .a series of metal tongues are plucked by pins or stnds 
fixed in a revolving barrel. 

1846 [sce sense 7]. 3853 ‘C. Bepg’ Verdant Green. xi, 
note, The proctor then walks once np and down the roam, so 
that any person who objects to the degree being granted 
may signify the same hy pulling or ‘ plucking ‘ the proctor’s 
robes, 1g00 T, FowLren in WV. § Q. gth Ser. VI. 74, } believe 
..that 1 was the last procter whe was the mabe of this 
ceremony. During my procuratoria) year ]1862-3].. the 
‘pen-wiper ’, a small piece of folded silk which is attached to 
the back of the proctor’s gown (not ‘the proctor's sleeve’. .) 
was duly plucked on each successive degree day, the college 
dean..informing me in a whisper to which candidate he 
objected. 2 

b. zxtr. To pull sharply or forcibly, to tug (a¢ 
something). Also, tomake a sudden movement in 


order to lay hold of something ; to snatch aé. 

¢€1410 Hoccreve Mother of God 20 Pat with his handes 
tweye, And his might, plukke wole at the balance. 148: 
Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb) 15 He [the bear) wrastled and 
plucked so harde and so sore that he gate ont his heed. 
1597 Suans. 2 Hen. FV, 1. & 208 Plucking to vnfixe an 
Enemie, Hee doth vnfasten so, and shake a friend. ¢ ae 
Woop Life 14 May an. 1657 (O.H.S.) I. 219 However 
plucked at them [bell-ropes] often with some of his fellow- 
colleagues for recreation sake. 1864 Tennyson Zn. Ard. 
366 But when the children ptuck'd at him to go, He langh’d, 
and yielded readily to their wish. X 

ce. trans. To disentangle and straighten (wool) 


by means of a PLUCKER. 

1695 J. Epwanos Perfect. Scripi, 258 Those who deal 
about combing or plucking the wool. ¥ 

5. To pull off the feathers, hair, fruit, ete. from ; 
to strip or make bare; esf. to strip (a bird) of 
feathers by pulling them off. 

A crow to pluck: see Crow sb.1_3b. 

3377 Lanct. P, Pé. B, x1 249 So is possessioun payne.. 
To alle hem pat it holdeth, til her taille be plukked. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv, 405/2 Plukk eyddy excatheriso. a1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 70 That ye placke no browes, nother 
temples, nor forhed. 1560 Brats (Genev.) Ps. ixxix. [Ixxx.] 
12 All thei, whiche passe hy the waic, hanc plucked her. 
1598 Suaks. Merry WW. y. i. 26 Since I pluckt Geese, plaide 
Trewant, and pt Top. 1692 R. L’EstrancEe Fadles vii.6 
If you dispute [the matter]..we must c'en Pluck a Crow 


about it. 184: H. Ainswortu Qld St. Pauls IL. 300 He 


PLUCKAGE. 


had just..commenced plucking one of the geese. 1860 Ruane. 
Cloister §& Z7. \v, ‘hese monks would pluck Lucifer of his 
wing feathers. 1890 [see PLucken ff/.a. 2). 

6. fig. To rob; to plunder; to swindle, fleece. 

To pluck a pigeon: sce Picron sé. 3b. 

c1400 Rom. Nose e989 Ne shal, ina fewe stoundes, Lese 
alle his markes & his poundes..Our maydens shal eck 
plukke him so. 1569 Aeg. 2’ rizy Conncid Scot. \1. 70 To 
pluk and use piracie upoun the trew marchandis. 1604 
Dixker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 Tt. 169, 1 did pluck those 
Ganders, did roh them, 1805 Sforting Mag. XXVI. 55 
Her amiable companion..instead of helping to pluck her 
grace, never played for a guinea in the course of her life. 
1816 /Aéd. XLVIT. 218 A nohle Duke or Lord, would have 
as little scruple in plucking a pigeon as their inferiors. 1843 
Le Fever LY 7rav. Phys. Wloat. x. 210 To allow a fair 
profit to the proprietor withont plucking the traveller, 

7. To reject (a candidate) as not reaching the 
required standard in his examination ; usually fass. 
To be plucked, to fail to pass in an examination, 
(Originally in the universities, whence gencrally.) 

The origin of this is doubtful; originally a candidate might 
be plucked or refused his degree on other grounds than an 
unsatisfactory examination. See quot. 1846, and the note 
under sense 4. 

1713 Hearne Coléect, (O.11.S.) 1V. 172 Dr. Lancaster, 
when Datchelor of Arts, was pluck’d for his Declamation. 
r7zr AmuEnst Peeve Atl. No. 5 (1754) 273 Mr. Scurlock, 
ALL fellow of Jesns-college, and a niember of the constitu- 
tion-cluh was pluck‘d, (i. ¢. disgraced, and forbid to proceed 
in performing his exercise) for inentioning the word king in 
his declamation. x992 NuGent tr, Afist. fr, Gerratd 1.533 
Notwithstanding his having been plucked three times in the 
examination for the subdiaconate. 1820 Gentil. Wag. XC. 
1. 32/2 To expend vast sums in the education of sons, who 
when they apply for degrees, are plucked (as failure upon 
Examination isdenominated). 1846 M°Cuttocu elec. df éf. 
Hurpire (1854) 11. 338 Those who fail in showing such an 
amount of proficiency as, in the opinion of the examiners, 
entitles them to their degree, are said, in the language of the 
place, to be ‘plucked’; a phrase which originates in an 
ancient custom hy which any one, who objected to a degree 


' ahout to be conferred in congregation, notified his dissent 


by plocking the sleeve of the prector’s gown. 1886 Stepps 
Lect. Wed. & Mod. fist. xvit. 386, T have never plucked 
a candidate .. without giving him every opportunity of 
setting himself right, 189g Sata Louden up to Date it, 31 
[f yon had to pass an examination for the post..you would 
in all probability be plucked. 

8. Pluck up. (See also 2.) a. Zo pluck up 
(one’s) heart, spirits, courage, ete. : to summon up 
courage, take courage, rouse one’s spirits, cheer up. 

33.. Sir Benes (A.) 632 Po his bodi be-gan to smerte, Ie 
gan plokken vp is hertte. 13.. Sempa Sag. (W.) 2325 
Pluk up thicher, rg6z Piexincton Z.afos. Aédyas Pref.) 
Let us therefore pluck vp stomackes, and pray with 5. 
Augustine. 1596 Suaxs. fam. Sér. w. ii. 38 Plucke vp 
thy spirits, looke cheerfully vpon me, 1719 Di: For Cr soe 
(1840) 1, xii. 210 Plucking up my spirits as well as 1 could. 
1975 SHERIDAN Deana ni, 1 pluck up resolution. 1867 
Freeman Nora. Cong. \. v. 376 Atthelred scems now to 
have plucked up a little heart. 1869 Trotiore Ife Wai 
lv, She could not pluck up courage to speak a word in Talia 

b. To pull up; to ae (something) out of the 
ground or place in which il is planted or set; tu 
uproot, eradicate; to raze, demolish. Also /i. 


Now rare or arch. 
1484 Caxton Faéles of Aisop 1. xx, [The swallow said] 
Come with ine ye al & fete vs plucke vp al this [flax]. 1490 


|. — Enezdos iv. 18 ‘To arache or plucke vp a gretter tree. 


1535 Covekvace “ccd, iit. 1 There is a tyme to plant, and 
atyme to plucke vp the thinge, y! is planted. 1568 Grarion 
Chron. VW. 158 All fortresses and defences by them there 
made, were plucked vp and destroyed. 1g96 Dareyoecn ti, 
Lestie’s Hist. Scot. w. 205 Vuto the tyme quhen heresie 
pluked vpe al nonumentes of pictic in Scotland. 1680 Mew 
Hanpshive Prov. Pagers (1867) 1. 391 Whosoever shall 
willfully pluck up, remove or deface any Landmark or 
bound betweene propertie and propertic. 1759 tr. Dauchaniel’s 
ffusb, u. i, (1762) 110 He plucked up..some of the most 
thriving plants. 1844 Mrs. Browntsc Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship txxiv, 1 plucked up her social fictions. 

ec. intr. or absol. To recover strength or vigour ; 
to ‘pick up’ (Pick v.! 20h). rare. (Cf. 3b.) 

1841 H. Ainswortu Old St. Paul's 1. 305 Her better 
health .. Heaven be praised! she has plucked up a little 
since we came here. 

9. In phrasal combinations: + Pluck at tho 
crow (Se, craw): name of an old sport, in which 
a person appears to have been pulled about by the 
rest; + pluek-buffet, app. a competition between 
archers, in which he who missed or failed ‘ canght’ 
a buffet from his competitor; + pluek-crow a., 
got by plucking a crow; +pluek-penny, name 
of some gambling game. 

1963 Winger Wes. (S.T.S.) 1. 8: Gif thai... imagin 
thame to rug of his clathis, as thai war playng with him,— 
*pluk at the craw. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xxii. 58, 
1 traist in God that anis sall cum the day, Pluk at the Craw 
quhen barnis sali with yis bird. cagro Gest Robyn lode 
vant. 27 And they shote *plucke-buffet, As they went by the 
way And many a buffet owr kinge wan of Robin Hode that 
day. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 1H. 
18 Shrew Prose, thy *pluckcrow implements addresse, And 
pay the hangman pen his double fee. 1643 [Hevuin] Theeves, 
Diccoel 2 He that is once so skilled in the Art of gaming, 
as to play at *Pluck-penny, will quickly come to Sweep-stake. 

Pluckable. zonce-zd. [f. PLUCK v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being plucked. Hence Pluckabi‘lity. 

1841 Tait's Mag. VIII. 8 The guitetessness of the dove, 
the pluckability of the pigeon. ‘ 

Pluekage (plokedz). sonce-wd. [f PLUCK a 


-AGE.] The action or process of plucking. 
: e 128-2 


PLUCKED. 


1835 Beckrorp Recoll, vi. 63 He. .plucked off his beard by 
handfuls...The details of this frantic pluckage are to be 
found in a letter. 

Plucked (plokt), a. cofleg. [f. Phuck sb.) + 
-ED4.] Haviag pluck or courage; usually in 
comb., as good-plucked, rare-plucked, well-plucked; 
so bad-plucked, dcficient ia courage. 

1848 Tuacrreray Van, Fair xxxvii, What a good plucked 
one that hoy of mine is! 1857 Hucues Yom Brown t. vii, 
The bad plucked ones thinking that after all it isn't worth 
whiletokeepitup. 1873 Routleage's Ing, Gentl, Alag. Feb. 
mee “You see I'ma plucked‘un’, he said. 

. FHard-plucked, hard-hearted, 
tenderness, 

1857 Kincstry Two 1. Ago iv, A very sensible man,.. 
but a terrible hard-phicked one. 

Plucked (plokt), #77. 2. 
In various senses of the verb. 

1. Vicked off ; pulled sharply, twitched, etc. 

1552 Fivtort, Plucked in sunder, disfractus. 1799 
G. Sain Laboratory 1. 197 Fine short plucked cotton. 
1Bar Byron Sardan. wii 605 So let me fall like the pluck'd 
rose! 3881 Broannouse as, Acoustics 197 The tone of 
plucked cat-gnt strings. .is..much less tinkling than that of 
metal strings, P 

2. Denuded of featbers or hair. 

1§08 Dunnar J'ua Marit Wctes 382, 1 thoght my self 
a papingay, & him a plukit herle. 1886 W. J. ‘TecKea 
#. feuvape 44 (She) sold live geese, and plucked geese on 
the market here. 1890 Cent, Dict.. Mucked, p. a., having 
the long stiff hairs removed : said of the pelt of 2 fur-seat. 

3. Kejected in a university or other examination. 

1827 filachw, Mag. XX1, 895 Of the three classes of 
Predicamentists, the fiercest are the Plucked. 1853 ‘C, 
Bene’ Verdant Greer i. ii, ‘1 have been examined’, ob- 
served Mr. Vacker, with the air of a plucked man. 

Hlence Plu‘ckedness. 

1867 Gi. Hots 657/2 ‘Vhe abject nakedness—more than 
nakedness— pluckedness of his body. 

Pluckee (plok?). nonce-wd. [f. Pivex ov + 
-EE1,.] One who or that which is plucked. 

1831 Slackw, Afag. XXX. 339 ‘lt might be safe to pluck 
it up.’ Safe to whom? To the plucker or the pluckee ? 

Plucker (plekar). (f. Pieek vw. + -ER tL] 

1. One who plucks, ia various senses: sce the 
verb, Offen with adverb, as plucker away, down, 
up. Also t plucker-af, one who pulls sharply at, or 
(fig) carps at, or attacks, another (quot. 1463). 

ergso Osency Neg. (E.E.T.5.) 15 OF this owre confirmacion 
agayne-sayers anid pluckers cpa Ne 1463 G. Asusy 
Prisoner's Ref, 193 Yef thow be ryghe welthy for the seson, 
Many pluckers-at thow mayst hane. rags ctor /fen. 
Hei, c 5 Vhe plukkers uppe and takers awey of the seid 
Weales and engynes. 1593 Suaks, 3 f/en. 47, till. 37 
‘Thou setter vp, and plucker downe erase 1707 Morti- 
mer J/usé, (1721) J. rgq At which time let the Pluckers be 
nimble, and tye it up in handfuls. 1748 Ricuarpsox 
Clarissa (1811) VIL xevii. 416 Thorns..pricking the fingers 
of the touo-hasty plucker. 1831 [see Pucker]. xg02 N. 
Munno in Blackw. Way. Now, §89/1 Vales of Fingal the 
brave and Ossian the plucker of harps. : P 

2. A machine for disentanyling and straightening 
lony wool to render it fit for combiag: sce quots. 

1835 Une Philos. eg 144 After drying, the wool is 
removed to a machine called the plucker. 184 G. Dopo 
Textile Manuf, iv. 125 When the wool is dried, it is passed 
through: a machine called a‘ plucker', consisting of a pair 
of spiked rollers fed by an endless apron. 

Pliickerian (plitkioriia), @. Afass. [f. proper 
uame L%icker (see below) + -3AN.] Applied to 
certain equations or formula: expressiag the rela- 
tions between the order and class of a curve and the 
number of its singularities, investigated by the 
German mathematician Julius Phicker (1801~1868). 
Plickerian characteristic, one of the quaatities 
occurring in such equations, denoting some charac- 
teristic of the curve. 

Pluckily (plokili), adv. codlog. [f. Phucky + 
-LY 2.) Ina plucky manner ; Dean cura can 

1858 Trotrork Dr. Thorne xxix, ‘No', said Frank, 
pluckily, as he put his horse into n faster trot, ‘J won't 
mortgage that’, 1859 Smives Se//fe/p 20 Ie did not.. 
retire dejected,..but pluckily set himself to work. 


wanting in 


{f. Peck v, + -ED 1.) 


Pluckiness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being plucky; pluck. 
1864 in Wester citing THACKERAY. 1867 Mrs. Wattney 


L. Goldihwaite vi, Her quaint, queer expression, in which 
curiosity, pluckiness, and a foretaste of amusement mingled, 

Plucking (plekin), 76/56. [-1nc 1.] 

1. The action of the verb PLuck, in various senses. 

1387-8 I. Usx Jest, Love ut. xiv. (Skeat) . 78 By my 
plackinge was she to foryevenesse enclyned, ¢14g0 Promip. 
Part, 4os/z Plukkynge, or pullsnge of fowlys. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comet, 52 The plucking downe of Images, 
hath procured vs no smale displeasure. 1837 Mrs. Snkr- 


woop //, Afiiner 1. xv, The cant phrase of plucking in our 


universities, 1868 M. Parrison elcadrom, Org. v. 239 Let 
the pass-examination, with its attendant pluckings. .cease. 
atirié. @ 1548 Haru Chron, Hen. VIT 59 hy hiieey, man 
.» hauing eitber lande or substaunce, was called to this 
pluckyng bancket. : . ; 
2. concr. Something plucked, ia various senses. 


(Cf. Pickina vl, sb. 3b.) 

1648-6o Hexwam, fei Plucksel van iijnwaet, the Pluck. 
ings, or loose Threads of linnen. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, 
Amusem. 55 Mangel wurrel, .would, if permitted to run up, 
..afford a good plucking of potage vegetables twicea week. 
1838 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pincking, the quantity of worsted 
plucked from the end of the sliffer, or sliver, nnd folded over 


| 
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the fingers whilst turning the spinning wheel. 1901 Sco/s- 
mang Apr. 4/4 If 1 were a planter in Assam..1 wonld 
never rest till the pluckings of my garden became the staple | 
drink of the native artisan. 

Plucking, #//.a. [-1x¢ 2.] That plucks: see 
the verb Pruck. | 
3898 Westr. Gaz. 7 Sept. 1/3 Within reach of a plucking 

hand are the 250 varieties of emit: that star the sides of 
Table Mountain. | 

Pluckless (ploklés), a. [ff Puuck s6.1 7 + 
-LESS.] Without pluck; devoid of courage or 
spirit. [lence Plu’cklessness. 

18ar Blackw. Mag. X. 217 You should tet those pluckless 
Tories know the trmth. 1824 /é7d. XV. 92, 1 do care for the 
intense plucklessness of onr party. 1832 /6fd. XXX. 142/2 
‘The fear may be grent—and it is soamong the pluckless— 
but the danger is small. 

Plucky (pluki), a. co/og. [f. Puuck 84.17 +-¥.] 

1, Characterized by pluck; showing determina- 
tion to fight or struggle; brave, conrageous, dariag. 

[2826 Disragtt Itz. Grey ut. xv, He can still follow a fox, 
with as pluck a heart, and with as stout a voice, as any 
squire in Christendom.] 1842 Barnam Jegol. Leg. Ser. 1 
Sauggler's Leap, Wf yan're ‘plucky ', and not over-subject 
tofright. 857 Hucues fom Brows 1. v, The ‘braves’ of 
the School-honse attest the pluckiest charge of all that hard 
fonghtday. 1883 Lo. R. Gower Aly Renzin. 1. vii. 135) 1 do 
not think any account of this plucky .. adventure has 
appeared elsewhere. 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ J/rs, Bod (1891) 
286 You are the pluckiest little woman I ever knew. 

b. Phologr. Of a print or negative: Bold, 
decided, bright, clear. 

1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. w. 352/2 It 
works exceedingly well, and uniformly brings out brilliant 
and plucky images, 1894 Srit, Yral. Photegr. XL. 7 
Negatives..strong and plucky in their contrasts. 

2. Geol, ‘ Disposed to break away ia large irre- 
gular conchoidal chips’. [f. Puck v 1b. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dick. 

Plud. O¢s. exc. dia’. Forms: 4 plodde, 4-6 

pludde, § (-9 aza/.) plud, (5 plutte, 9 dia/. plut). 
[Origin obscure: cf. Ir, Gael. f/od a pool, standing 
water; also Puppie sé.) A pool, paddle. 
_ 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11077 In a font plodde (7 7. pludde) 
in pe stret subbe mie him slong. c1qoo Laud Troy Ba. 
tofio ‘I'o se the syght hit was delful, Mow cnery plud of 
blod stode fal. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb) 77 Now yn 
a stynkyng ponde, and now fowle auerkeuryde yn fenne 
and plutte, 1§47 Preedsa's fivden Dyalogue 1 This reason 
is worthy to he plunged ina pludde. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Péud,a puddle. 1873 Wittiams & 
Jones #. Somerset Gloss., Plid, the swamp surface of a wet 
plonghed field. 1879 Miss Jackson SArofshk. Word-bh., 
Pluts, temporary pools of water. 

Plue, obs. Se. form of PLovci. 

Pluff (plof), sd. (@, m1.) Se. [Echoic. So 
LG. plf, Du. plof interj.; LG. pluffer, Du. ploffen, 
WFris, Aloffien lo puff, explode.] 

1. A strong puff or explosive emission of air, gas 
orsmoke (as in the firing of guapowder), or of dust ; 
hence, co//og. a shot of a musket or fowliag-piecc. 


1663 W. Suarr in Landerdale Papers (Camden) 1. 131 
But this, nmongst other grent shott, may turn to be a pluff. 
1822 Gatt Sfeuntdoad iv. 78 He went ont of the world 
likea ee of powther. 1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
NXIEL. 494 He calls..on old Ponto, and will take a pluff 


at the partridges. 1895 Crockxert Mlen of Moss-Hags x\vii, 


We could see the soldiers running their horses and firing 
off white pluffs of powder. | 
2. A powder-puff. Oés. or dial. 
1816 Scott Antig. xxxvi, A veshe!l that rins ashore wi' 
us flees asunder like the powther when I shake the pluff, | 


and it’s as ill to gather ony o't again. | 


B. adj. Pulled ap, swollen. In quot. fiz. 
1973 Answ. to Seasonable Disc. 11 All of you look'd as 
plu 


e and big upon the Layty, as starch it self could | 


make you. 
C. as int. or adv. With a plaft; puff! codlog. 
1860 Russet Diary /udia 1. xvi. 253 As 1 spoke, pluff 
came a spirt of smoke with red tongue in it. 


Pluff (plef), v. Sc. and dra/. [[f. as prec.) | 
l. trans. To blow out (smoke or breath) with 
explosive action, lo puff. Also rfr. to discharge | 


a gun, shoot. \ 

1629 Z. ovo Bade of Gilead 84 These that spend the | 
tyme with pluffing of reeke, which should be better em- | 
ployed. 1836 Black, Mag. XIX. 249 He .. went pluffing 
disconsolately among the hills. 

2. itr, To swell up, become puffed up, 

1885 Snartann Hays Devon. Village vii. 110 Hasn't it 
[the pudding] pluffed (risen) up beautifully? 

Ilence Pluvfiing v6/. sb. and ff/. a.; also Pluffer, 

a shooter, gunner (co//oy.). 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag, XXIVV. 278 Is that the 
pluffer at partridge-pouts who had nearly been the death of 
poor Ponto? 185a /4id. LAX, 220 If in Central Africa, 
you would suppose they were practising in a menngerie, 
and you conclude that there must be prime plnffing in 
Polito’s, 1833 Mrs. Cartyts Left. (1883) 11. 227 She.. 
slept a fine natural ' pluffing’ sleep cill one in the morning. 


Pluffy (plofi), a. dia’, [f. PLurr sd. + -y.] 
Having a puffed-up Dee puffy, fleshy, Of 
birds, hair, etc.; Flutiy, downy. 

1828 Hoac in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 489 A big, dun-faced, 
Pluffy body, 1849 Aus. Sxitu Pofttleton Leg. x. 84 A light 
pluffy moustache. 1853 G. H. Kincstey Sport §& Trav. 
(1900) 469 We shall have nothing rising before us but barren 
ee: and pluffy cheepers |#.¢. young partridges]. 1861 

EVER One of Them xiv. 104 A good-looking fellow—a 
thought too pluffy, perhaps. 


PLUG. 


Plug (pleg), sé. [app. a. MDu. and early 
mod.Du. f/ugee a plug, buag, stopper, Du. plug; 
so MLG., LG. plugge, pliigge, LG. pliig, also 
Swed. plugg, pligy, Da. plog. Other types appear 
in MLG., LG. plock, pluck, MHG. pfloc, pflocke, 
Ger. pflock;, andin NFris, plaak, Da. pk. Further 
history unknown, (Ir., Gael. A/c is from Eng.)] 

1. A piece of wood or other solid or firm material, 
driven into or used to stop up a hole or aperture 
which it tightly fits, to filla gap, or act asa wedge; 
also /ransf. a natural or morbid concretion having 
a similar action. 

1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram, ii, 10 A Hause-plug 
at Sea, 1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Een Mlugge,a Plugge, 
ora wooden Pegg. 1660 Boyvte New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
To Ld. Dungarvan, Wks. I. 9 Shutting the valve with 
the plug,..he is to draw down the sucker to the bottom 
of the cylinder. 1669 — Contu. New Exp. 1. (1682) 161 On 
which was pnt a Wooden Plug markt with Ink. 1705 J. 
Tayvior Journ, Edinborough (1903) 62 The Canopy is not 
supported by a Pillar, but by..a Pinn or Plugg plac’e 
exactly inthe Center. 1706 Puttttrs, Plug, a great wooden 
Peg, to stop the Rottom of a Cistern or Cask. 1790 J. C. 
Savtn in Med, Conrnien. 11.483 The plug or stopper of the 
Canula was taken out. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferal. Afechanice 

64 The aperture being supplied with apie of the required 

orm, some clay is put into the cylinder, and the piston 
forced down, by turning the screw, which canses the clay 
to protrude throngh the aperture in the shape required. 
1845 Benp 27s. Liver 143 A string of small abscesses had 
formed along them, separated here and there by a ping of 
lymph. 1861 Wvxter Soc. Bees 194 Instantly he drops .. 
a plug of molten solder, which hermetically seals it. 1865 
Tytor Larly Hist. Man. i... Wooden plugs as big as table 
spoons put throngh slits in the under lip. 1899 Ad/buii's 
Syst, Med. VU. sss Small plugs of horny epidermis can be 
picked out, leaving pits behind. on 

2. sfcc. in various technical applications; as 

a. A sinall block of boxwood let into an engraved wood- 
block tu replace a damaged part of the surface. b. Dée- 
stinking. A_ soft steel cylinder on the end of which an 
impression is taken from a punch to forma die. 0. A 
tapering block of wood driven into a wall between the stones 
or bricks so as to bear a nail d. Alsning. The iron 
wedge or punch which is drivea between two other wedges, 
called feathers (FeatneR sd. 16b), to split rock, coal, stone, 
etc. 6. In railways, A wedge-pin driven between a rail 
andits chair. £. Dentistry. The filling of a hollow tooth. 
g. The part of a tap or stop-cock which passes transversely 
through the pipe and cuts off the water or permits it to flow. 
h. A cylindrical piece of wood used in firing a line from a 
gun in life-saving operations. ti. The pling of a pump. 

1766 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, ete. sv. Water, At the 
end of which [levers] are jointed four rods with their 
forcing plugs working into four cast iron cylinders. 18 
Branve Céeut. (ed. 4) 172 The piston having reached the 
bottom of the cylinder, the ping of the cock .. shifts its 
position, and,.the steam enters as before.., and passes in 
the direction of the arrows to the bottom cy‘linder, so as to 
elevate the piston, 1839 Cuatto Wood Engrav. 645 note, 
The 'plug' which they [Albert Direr and his contempo- 
raries] inserted was usually square, and not circular as at 
present. 1841 Croid Eng. & Arch. Frad. 1V. 30/2 A long 
coil of rope, 2 inch diameter, with a Sauer of w or 
plug..fastened to it. This plug is intended to be put in the 
tmouth of the gun, /8sé. 1125/1 The carronade was fired from 
off the pier, which carried the plug beyond the breakers. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit, Gloss, Plug and Feather, or 
Acy and Feather, a name given to a method of dividing 
hard stones by means of a long tapering wedge called the 
key, and wedge-shaped pieces of iron called feathers. 1860 
Barttert Dict. Amer., Plug, applied by dentists to a 
filling of gold or other matenal inserted in a tooth. 1875 
Ure Diet. Aris (ed. 7) 11. 3t This punch becomes an ‘n- 
exhaustible parent of dies, withont further reference to the 
original matrix; for now by impressing upon it plugs of soft 
steel..we procure impressions from it to any amount. 1875 
Kuicnt Diet, AJeck. 1749/2 An instrument for condensing the 
filling or ptng in a tooth by a rapid succession of strokes. 
1881 Younc Lv, Alan Ais Ozu Mechanic § 1275 The pro 
manner of making or cutting a plug to drive between bric 
1893-4 Norihumbld. Gloss. s.v., The plug and feather was 
introduced into coal mining by Mr. G. C Greenwell in 
1869. It had been from early times used in lead mining. 

j. Zoo/, = PIsTon 3. 

1854 Woonwarp Mollusca it. 249 The large central im- 

ression is produced by the muscle of the plug (the equiva- 
ee of the byssal muscle in Pinna and Modiola). ‘ 

3. The cock upon a public water-pipe to which 
a hose *s attached to obtain water for a fire-engine 


and other parposes; a fire-plug. 

s7a7 Brancey fam, Dict. s.v. Building, One Leather 
Pipe and Socket of the same Size as the Plug or Vire-Cock, 
to the intent the Socket might be put into the Pipe, to con- 
vey the Water clean into the Engine. 1812 H. & J. Suivu 
Re. Addr., T. Drury Lane, Before the plug was found. 
1833 ict 34 4 Will. IV, c. 46§97 The said commissioners 
may provide one or more fire engines and fire cocks or plugs. 
1875 Knicut Dict, Afeck., This pipe is closed by a cap or 
plug, which is removed .. when the hose is to be uttached. 

4, a, Tobacco pressed inlo a flat oblong eake or 
stick. b. A piece of cake or twist tobacco cut 


off for chewing, etc. . 

1728 Swiet Past. Dial. vi, The dean threw me this tobacco 
plug: A longer ha'‘p’orth never did I see, 1841 Cattin V. 
Amer. Ind. V1. xiii. 66 Offering him a few pings of tobacco. 
1844 Dickens Afart, Chus. xxi, Cutting a quid or plug from 
his cake of tobacco. 1898 4 iéént?'s Syst. Med. V. 853 The 
tobacco being generally twist or plug. 

5. A blow of the fist; a panch, a knock. s/ang. 

3798 Pitt in Ld. Rosebery Life (1891) 208 The bill is 
to be read a second time tomorrow, and, in spite of many 
Plugs from Sir W. Pulteney, will certainly pass. 1898 MT. 
Davitt Life & Progr. Australia xxxv. 192 If he hits a man 
in fighting That is what he calls a ‘plug * 


PLUG. 


6. Applied toa horse: with various connotations. 
U.S. and Colonial slang. 

Explained in American Dicts. as ‘a horse past his prime ‘, 
‘an old horse worn down by hard work’; a New Zealander 
knows it as a horse which is ‘a good sort‘; an Australian 
authority, as applied toa horse of 15 hands or 151, of a good 
steady ambling character, working well hut not fast. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain" /nnoc. Ady. xxvii. 208 We bought 
two sorry-looking Mexican ‘ plugs’. 1885 Hornapay 2 Vrs. 
in Fungle xxiv. 284 The horses were large and rather raw- 
boned Australian ' plugs’, well qualified for the work they 
had todo, 1888 Brooktyn Daily Eagle 22 Apr. (Farmer 
Amer), Io the first race a plug named Cator was the 
favorite, but another plug named Battledore won. 

7. Short for p/g-hat: sce 9. U.S. slang. 

31864 Weaster, P/ug,..a gentleman's silk hat; so called 
from its cylindrical form. (Co/fog. and fow) 1891 I. Kinc- 
LAKE Australian at H.6 The reign of the ‘stove pipe ‘, or 
as the Americans have it, ‘ the plug’, is as secure in Australia 
as anywhere. 1891 Kiruinc Crty Dreadfi Ni. 9 He steps 
sg the brougham and puts on—a top hat, a shiny black 

plug ‘. 

8. A draught of beer. slang. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vii. 184 Come, Sir, another 
plug of malt. 

9. attrié. and Comdb., as plug-bat, -bolt, -bullet, 
finisher (sense 2f), -machine, -point, -pony {sense 
6), -shot ; plug-like adj.; plug-arbor, an arhor or 
mandril in a lathe en which a drill chuck is 
mounted (Knight Dict. Meck. Suppl. 1884); plug- 
basin, a wash-hand basin having a plug-hole for 
letting the water out; + plug-basket (Prewing), 
?the depression at the bettom of the mash-tua 
inte which the plug drops; plug-bayonet, the 
original form ef bayonet, which was fixed in the 
muzzle of the gun; plug-board (Lvectr.), a 
switch-board in which the connexions are made 
by inserting plags (Cent. Dict, 1890); plug-box 
(Afining), 2 weoden pipe to carry eff water 
while putting the watertight casing te a shaft; 
plug-centre-bit : seequot.; plug-cock, (@) a tap 
having a perferated plag through which the liquid 
flows when tarned on; (6) sce quet.; plug- 
draining, a system of draining heavy clay land, 
in which plags or blocks of wood are placed at the 
bottom of the cutting to kcep the channel open, 
and are withdrawn after the cutting has beca filled 
up; plug-drawer, enc who teek part in the f/ug- 
riots, q. v.; plug-frame, a contrivance altached to 
the beam of a steam-engine, fer opening and closiag 
the valves of the cylinder; plug-hat (YU. S. sfaxg), 
a silk, ‘top’, or ‘chimney-pot’ hat [seme say, be- 
cause the head fits in it like a plag]; hence plug- 
hatted @.; plng-hole, an aperture fitted with 
a plug by which it can be closed; plug-joggle 
(Masonry), a joggle of the character of a plug; 
plugman: see quols.; plug-riots, a name given 
te certain rioteus proceedings ¢ 1842, when cetten 
mills in Lancashire were stopped from working by 
the removal or ‘drawing’ of a few bolts er ‘plags’ 
in the boilers se as to prevent steam from heing 
raised; plug-rod, (@) see quot. 1858; (6) = 
plug-frame; plag-switch (Zéectr.), a switch in 
which connexion is made by inserting a metal 
plug; plug-tap, a cylindrical tap for cutting the 
threads of female serews or of screw-plates ; plug- 
tobacco = sense 4; plug-tree = plug-/rame ; 
plug-valve: see quot. - 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew, w. (ed. 2) 267 Flour of all 
Malt, especially if it is ground very small, is apt to wash to 
the *Plug-Basket, and thereby cause a foul Wort to run off. 
1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frat, 1. 44/2 A hole of two inches 
diameter having heen .. made in each side of the stone, and 
*plug bats.. inserted. 1838 /éd. 258/2 A form of *plug 
bolt peculiarly adapted for mooring and warping up rapids. 
3883 Grestey Coal Mining Glossy *Plug Box, a wooden 
water-pipe used in coffering. 1858 Greexra Gusanery 390 
‘Wobbling ', a principle inherent in all *plug bullets after 
leaving the muzzle. 1875 Knicur Dice, Mech.,* Plug-center 
Bit, a hit having a cylinder instead of a point, so as to fit 
within the hole around which a countersink or enlargement 
is to be made. 1884 /Jid. Suppl., *Plug Cock, » faucet 
which is simply driven into the barrel, not screwed in, 1833 
Encycl, Brit, (ed. 7) Vit. 139/2 “Plug draining .. is ex- 
clusively confined to the draining of tenacious clay, and 
chiefly practised on pasture land. 1888 F, Pee. (¢itée) The 
Risings of the Luddites, Chartists, and *Plugdrawers. 1884 
Keicur Diet. Mech. Suppl., “Plug Finisher,. a fine file 
for finishing the surfaces of tooth fillings. 1763 FitzcraaLp 
in Phil. Trans, LIM. 152 The *plug frame, which is a piece 
of timber moved by the leaver through a wooden groove, by 
which the steam valve, and injection cock are opened and 
shut pe teontely. 1824 R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 71 In 
the perpendicular working beam, called by Beighton [?¢ 1720] 
the ee ene, there is a slit which is contrived so that its 
pins work on the fore part, middle, and back part, to raise and 
depress the levers. .that move the iron axle. 1881 Philad. 
Record (U.S.) No, 3455. 6 The *plug hat is virtually a sort 
of social guarantee for the preservation of peace aud order. 

1899 Morrow Bohent. Paris 138 A dizzy whirl of skirts, 
feathers, plug hats, and silken stockings. 1891 KirLinc 
City Dread/. Nt. 4 Av austere, *plug-hatted redskin. 1773 
Gentl. Mag, XLII. 497 To prevent the steam from coming 
out at the *plug-hole..or lid. 1823 J. Baocock Dow. 
ctauusem, 60 A vessel, Lak a plug-hole at bottom, 1898 
Westin, Gaz. 10 Sept. 2/3 While the Post Office .. provides 
and maintains the ate alarm, the County Council undertake 
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to supply the necessary telephones and to make plug-holes 
in the alarni posts. 1798 Smeaton Edystone L. 194/2 The 
central *plug joggle, fixed in place. .ready for the reception 
of the center stone of the next Course. 1875 Huxtry & 
Magtixs Elent. Biod. (1877) 61 The two [cells} .. subdivide 
aud ultimately form a *piug-like, cellular, mass, which im- 
beds itself firmly in the substance of the prothallus. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Plug-inachine, a machine for making 
wooden plugs for faucet-holes of..harrels. 1852 Mining 
Gloss. (in Northiuaud. Gloss.),* Plugntan, the man in charge 
of a pit pumping engine. 1862 Smites Engineers VEL. 27 
George [Stephenson]'s duty as plugman was to watch the 
engine, to see that it kept well in work, and that the pumps 
were efficient. 1883 Grestey Coal Mintug Gi, Pluzman, 
an old term for engineman. 1884 Gourke Snake Dance 
Moguis xxix. 315 Our mules and Nahi-vehma’s *plug pony 
stampeded. 1849 Cosnen Speeches 90 In 1842, when the 
country was disturbed by the great *plug riots, not a thread 
was disturbed from a spindle. 1888 I. Peet Afsengs of 
Luddites, etc. xxxix. 338 Trade in 1842, the year of the plug 
riots, was worse than ever. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, 
*Plug-rod, an air-pump rod. 1875 Ksicut Pict. Meci., 
Plug-vod, (Steam-engine) a. Arod attached to the working- 
beam ofa copdensnae pene, for the purpose of driving the 
working-gear of the valves. Sometimes called the plug: 
tree. 4. The air-pump rod. 1878 Trurstox Growts Stean- 
#ingine 121 A similar pair of tappets on the opposite side of 
the plug-rod move the valves. rg90r G. Dovaias He. ww. 
Green Shutters 138 He..ground them (his words) out likea 
labouring mill, each word solid as ‘plug shot. 18z5 J. 
Smita Panorama Se. & Art 1. 39 When it is cylindrical, it 
is called a “plug tap. 1861 Campin Hand-furn. v. iit A plug: 
tap bas the full depth of screw-thread all along its length. 
1891 Cert. Diet. s.v. Tap, Taps are usually made in sets 
of three..the third, called the plug-tap or finishing tap, is 
always cylindrical, with the first two or three threads 
tapering off. 1 Westut. Gas. 20 May 2/3 ‘Uhe tax on.. 
*plug and smoking tobacco is to be permanently raised. 
ss Wew Cent. Rev. V. 133 Passable cigars are obtainahle, 
and the plug tobacco is bad. 182g J. Nicuotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 169 Mr. Henry Beighton, of Newcastle,. invented 
the part called the *plug-tree, for opening and shutting the 
valves, 1842 Penny Cyct XXIE. 476/2 As the plug-tree 
moved up and down with the beam, the tappets struck the 
ends of hent levers or cranks, which raised or depressed the 
valves in proper succession. 1875 Kxicur Dict. Jech., 
*Phig-vaive, a tapering valve, faite into a seat like a 
faucet. 

Plug (plzg), v. [f. Pius sé.; or immediately a. 
early mod.Da. fluggen (Plantin), f. plugge PLUG 
sb, So MLG, pluggen, LG, pliggen, Norw. plugea 


te plug.} 

1. ¢rans. To step, close tightly, er fill (a hole or 
aperture) with or as with a plug; te drive a plug 
inte. Chiefly with af, 

1630 R. Yoknson's Kingd. & Comnnv. 6 Neere unto the 
North pole men thinking to draw in their breaths, are in 
danger to have their throats plugged up with an Isicle. 1665 
Mantrv Grotius’ Low C. Warres 213 Divers of their one 
being shot through with great Bullets, for that they could 
neither plug up ihe Holes or Breaches, vor free them from 
Water by ihe Pumps, were swallow'd up in the devouring 
and mereiless Waves. 1776 G. Semrte Building tn Water 
42 We found it advisable to plug up the Pipe. 1833 J. 
Hotrann Manuf. Metal 11. 183 In some instances, the 
holes admit of being plugged with bits of metal. 1849 
Cranioce Cold Water-cure 147 Sometimes when a tooth is 
plugged, the pressure on the nerve renders it insupportable. 
1878 HotnrooK f/yg. Brain 3g When a clot of blood plugs 
up an artery. ’ 

b. In wood-engraving: see PLUG sé. 2a. 

1839 Cuatro Wood Engrav. 645 Vf 2 small part be badly 
engtaved, or the block has sustained an injury, the defect 
may be repaired by inserting a small piece of wood and re- 
engraving it: this. .is technically termed ‘ plugging *. 

@. Te insert a wooden peg or bleck inle (a 
wall, etc.) to afford a held for a nail or screw. 

188: Youne Ev. Mfan his Own Mechanic § 743 When 
fixed to a brick wall, the wall must he plugged to take the 
nails. bid. § 1275 Due provision having been made for 
this by ‘ plugging * the wall. : 2 

d. To insert as a plug; to drive (something) in. 

1857 Hottanp Bay Path xxiv. 281 It goes by wind .. aud 

it'll plug a bullet right into a man. nae 
e, intr, with in (Electr. ; Te complete a circuit 
by inserting a key er plug between metal plates, 

1903 Westw, Gaz. 20 Jan. 9/2 Directly the sub-stations 


shut down, the Battery-room attendant ‘ plugsin’ and takes 


the load for lighting purposes, for driving fans for ventilation 
purposes. r 

2. trans. To pat a bullet inte, to shoot. slang. 

3888 'R, Botprewooo’ Rodéery under Aruts xxxi, Vf that 
old horse they put you on had bobbed forward..you'd have 
got plugged Tames. 1900 Westin, Gaz, 10 Jan. 8/2, 1 got 

lugged a few yards in front of the line, and two of m 
‘ellows pulled me back, as J could not walk. rgox Afunsey's 
Mag. XXV. 340/1 ‘TH wait till E get within twenty yards 
of the beggar, .. Then I'll plug ‘imi’ 

3. ¢rans. To strike with the fist. slang. 

1875 P. Ponper Kirkeun:doon 86 (E. D. D.) Great uproar, 
and cries of ‘Sit doon, Matthy 1" ‘Plug him !" ‘Stick in, 
Matthy!* 1891 Azhenzus 28 Nov. 713/2 ‘To plug a man 
in the eye' is a common enough piece of slang. 

4. intr. a. To ‘stick to it’, kecp on persistently 
or doggedly; to pled. b. To labeur with piston- 
like strekes against resistance. sang. 

a. ¢1865 (Remembered on the river at Oxford) ‘ Plug, you 
fellows, plug1' ‘We plugged for all we were worth’. 1897 
Outing (U. S.) xxx 476/1 The crews have rowed in 
wretched form, .. their ability to plug has enabled them to 
hang on to the leaders in bulldog fashion. 

b. 1898 G. W, Steevens With Kitchener to Khartunt 

to The steamers..plug-plugged their steady way up the 

uli Nile. 1898 — Egy? xix. 216 We are plugging past 
a twenty-foot river bank, semaphored with miles of water- 
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hoists. 1898 Cycding vi. 27 When a heginner attempts to 
cycle up-hill at anything like a fast pace, he invariably 
develops a plugging action. 

Plugged (plegd), pf. a. [f. Plu v.+-Ep1.] 
Stopped up, closed, or filled with or as with a plug. 
Of a shell: Having a plug in place of the fuze. 

1872 Routledge's Fz. Boy's Ann. 184/2 A plugged shell 
of 105 1h, 1884 Ale. Engineering (ed. 3) 1. ou. 104 ‘The 
instructor will cause ench mau to throw both land and sea 
service plugged hand grenades. 1899 A dlbutt's Syst. Aled. 
VII. 603 A plugged vein on each side .. was peculiarly 
prominent. 

Plugger (plx-ga1). [f. PLuc v.+-rr1.] Oae 
who er that which plugs; sfec. in Dentistry. an 
iastrument for driving in and conselidating the 
filling material in the cavity of a carious tooth. 

1867 C. A, Harris Dees. Med. Terminol. 86/1 Automatic 
plugger, a dental instrument which is operated Ly pressing 
the point upon the gold in the cavity, in the manner of an 
ordinary hand-plugger. 1872 L. P. Mertpira Feeth (1887) 
tog \ sidelong blow on the end of the plugser may throw the 
point to one side .. and break off or crack a portion of the 
tooth. 7908 Daily Chron. July 4/4 The boat-club captain's 
eye has been upon those valiant pluggers in the ‘fours ‘. 

b. See quot. 

1897 IF este. Gaz. 1 Dec. 2/3 Elaborate precautions were 
taken against ‘pluggers ‘, as impersonators are called in 
Canada. The Conservatives, in their anxiety to prevent 
‘plugging’ (or personation), armed their scrutineers with 
the kodak. | 

Plugging (plogin),74/.5d. (f. Phuc v. + -InG 1] 

1, The action of the verb PLUG in various senses. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 14 Pluging will stop any 
Bore-hole Feeder J dare affirm. 1842 Dusciison Wee. 
Lex. (1853), Pinging .., the introduction of a plug of fint 
orrag into a wound or natural cavity..toarrest hemorrhages 
or of some substance into a carious tooth to prevent tooth- 
ache. 1897 Onding (U.S) XXX. 475'2 One quality .. 
observable in Pennsylvania crews of late years is that of 
‘ plugging *. 1897 [see prec.]. 1899 of fdlute's Syst. Wed. VE 
4g0 An extensive plugging of small vessels. 

2. concr. Plugs collectively: see PLUG uw 1c. 

1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech, Plugging, pins driven into the 
joints of brick or stone walls to receive the nails whereby 

attens are fastened to the walls. f 

3. altrié., as plugging forceps, -insiriment, 

1867 C. A. VWarnts Dict, Ved. Ferminol., Plugging: 
Instruments, dental instruments for introducing and con- 
solidating fillings. 1875 Kyicur Dict. Mech. Plugginy- 
Sorceps, 2 dentist's instrument used in compressing a filling 
into an excavated hole in a carious tooth. 

Plu'gey, a. dial, [f. Piva sé. +-¥.J a. 
Short and stumpy. codloy. b. Stiff, as clay. 

ax825 Forny Voc. E. Anglia, Pluggy, short, thick, sturdy, 
1861 AGNES Strickuann Old Fricads Ser. u. ii. 33 Betty, 
Molly, and the cook... united .. in describing Martin ..as 
‘a short, pluggy (thick) man, with a pug nose’, 1892 H. 
Hurcainson fadrway Fsé. 8 The ccumbly ploughed land did 
not hold the clean impression as the pluggy clay had done. 

Plugh, -e, obs. forms of PLoven. 

Plugless (plz'gles), ¢. [f. Phuc 5d. + -LEsS.] 
Having no plug er stopper. 

1830-6 O. W. Hormes Daily Trials 23 Women, with 
tongues Like polar needles, ever on the jar; Men, plugless 
word-spouts, whose deep fountains are Within their lungs. 

Plug-ugly (plygygli). U.S, sang. [Origin 
obscure: see quets.] A city ruffian or rowdy. 

1860 Baattett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3\, Plug Ugh, a term 
assumed by a gang of rowdies in Baltimore. It originally 
belonged to certain fire companies. 1865 Reader 19 Aug. 
203 In order the hetter to deal with the rowdies and plug- 
uglies of the more turbulent wards, 1876 in Ties 4 Nov. 
9/6‘ Plug-Uglies'. .. Several years ago | was in Baltimore, 
where the class of rowdies who originated this euphonious 
name abounded, and was told it was derived from a short 
spike fastened in the toe of their boots, with which they 
kicked their opponents in a dense crowd, or, as they ele- 
gantly expressed it, ‘plugged them ugly’. 1884 Pad? Mall 
G17 July 4/1 Vis friends were alternately the ‘plug- 
uglies “of Sixth Avenue and the dudes of Delmonico’s. 


Plum (plvm), sd. Forms: a. 1 plume, (in 
comb.) plim-, 4-5 plewme, 5 plowmbe, 6 
ploume, 8-9 orth dial. ploum, ploom. 8. 4-6 
plome, 4-7 plom, 5 (in comb.) plomb-, 5-6 
plomme; 4-7 plumbe, 5-7 plumme, 6-9 plumb, 
4- plum. [OE. plime fem. plum (earlier p/déma, 
-¢, plum, fruit and tree) corresp. to OLG. *p/dma, 
MLG. pléme (LG. plemme, EV ris, o/Qme, plim), 
ON, fiéma {. from OE.); OHG. *fAlina fem, 
plum ( Aflamo m. plam-tree), MHG. pfame, Ger. 
phlaume; variants of OHG. phrtma, pfrima f., 
OLG, *frfima, MLG., LG. prame, MDu. prime, 
Du, pruim f.; the forms in fr- being the original, 
a. late L. or Remanic friina f., for L. pretium 
neut., a. later Gr. mpotvor, for cl. Gr. mpodpvov 
plum. (Cf. L. priinus fem., Gr. xpotpyn, mpowry 
plum-tree.) The late L. pritna gave also Pr. prina, 
F, prune plum: see PRuNE, The shortening of the 
vowel in Eng, is foand from the r4th c., but the 
long vowel eccurs in Levins 1370, and is still repr. 
by north. Eng. and Sc. (plaum, plem); cf. Eng. 
thumb, OE. Ama, north. Eng. and Sc. theaunt, 
thount, thoom; the vewel is shortened also in LG. 
plumme, Sw. plommon, Da. blomme. The ferm 
‘pijme given in OE. glossesas =pruus and prenunt 
is explained by Pogatscher from L. prineus: cf. 
It. prugna plam, prugno plum-tree. 
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- The change of Jr to Ad: is found only in the Teutonic 
forms, or in med.L. written in England, etc.: see plunas 
(? plunus), dlumum in Corpus Gl., péuzznus (Wr.-Wilcker 
269/30). The Celtic forms, Cornish pluanan, Ir. pluama, 
Gael. plumbais, -bas, are evidently from Eng. The change 
of # to m in prina, prima is attributed By. Kluge and 
Franck to the jufluence of the preceding labial; Meyer- 
Liibke suggests derivation from Gr. rpotvor. Prume in 
south-east French dialects may be influenced by German.) 

1. The fruit of the tree /runus domestica, a 
roundish fleshy drupe of varying size and colour, 
covered with a glaucous mealy bloom, and having 
a somewhat flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 

a, £945 Corpus Gloss. 1600 in O. £. 7, Plumum, plume. 
¢ 1000 sELFric Gram. vii. (Z.) 20 Floe prununt, seo plyme 
{2.7 plume]. ?41366 Cuaucer Nom. Rose 1375 Medlers, 
plowmes, perys, chesteyns. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2845/1 A 
Plowmbe (4. Plowme), prunum. 1570 Levins JJantf, 
219/35 A Ploume, prentont. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Plc aplum. J/ed. Se. Soor plooms. 

B. 1393 Laxct. P. Pd, C. xin. 221 As pees-coddes and 
pere-lIonettes, plomesandchiries. 14.. Voc. in Wr.Wiilcker 
647/30 Hoe prunum, plumme. 14.. Nom, ibid. 715/20 floc 
prunum, a plum. 1484 Caxton Fables of cEsof t. vi, 
Men sayen that it is not good ¢o ete plommes with his lord. 
1523 Firzuerr. ffusd. § 140 As for cheryes, dampsons, 
initeee plummes, and suche other. 1570 B. Goocr Pof, 
Kingd. 44b, Were haue they peares, and plumbs. 1577 ~ 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 97 ‘Khere are sundry sortes of 
Plomes. 1578 Lyie Podoens v1. x\ii. 720 The fruite is called 
-.in Englishe, a Plumme or Prune. 1601 Howvraxn Péiny 
XV. xiii, 436 ‘To come now to Plums, there is a world of 
them: some of sundrie colours, others blacke, and some 
againe white. 1697 Drynen Ming. Georg. 1v. 215 He knew 
to..tame to Plumbs the Sourness of the Sloes. 1809 
Pinkney frav. france 222 In every hedge..were medlars, 
plumbs, cherries and maples. 1870 Veats Nat. /Zist. Com. 
182 Dried plums, under the names of prunes and French 
plums, form an important article of commerce. 

+b. Phrase. Zhe dloon or blue of the plum: 

delicate freshness, charm: cf. BLoom sé. 4b. Obs. 

17a7_ A. Hamttron New Ace. E. Feud. V1. xlix. 215 The 
Maids keep their Teeth very white, till they have lost the 
blue of their Plumb, and then they dye them as black as 
Jet. 1738 Swirt Pol, Conversat, 90 She has quite lost the 
Blue on the Plumb. _ 

2. The tree bearing this fruit, Prins domestica 
(N. O. Rosacez). 

P. domestica, the cultivated or garden plum inits many 
varieties, and the European wild plum or Beuiacr, 2. 
insititia, are now considered to be specifically identical 
with the Blackthorn or Stoe-bush, 2°. spinosa, the three 
forms being referred to a single species, /. conrmiunis. 

ajoo Epinad Gloss. 822 in O. E. T., Prunus, pluma:. (So 
Erfurt Gl) ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 1664 Prunus, plumg¢. 
61350 Nominale Gall.-Angl. 681 (E. KE. TS.) Bolas plumbe 
and cirne. ¢1420 Pallad, on Hfush, x. 247 In peche Is 
grafid plomme. 1657 AusTEN #ruit Trees 1.66 It is the 
custome (of late) to make. .hedges of Quodlings, Plums, and 
vines, 1718 J, CoamBertavne Aedig. Piilos. (1730) 11. xxiii. 
§ 32 Ifan Abricot be grafted upon a Plumb. 1785 Martyn 
Roussean's Bot. vii. (1794) 75 The genus plum, comprehend- 
ing the apricot and cherry. 1899 Nora Horvree in Testa. 
ie 1 Mar. 10/1 Blossom on the plum,..Leaves upon the 
cherry. ; ; 

3. With qualifying words. a. Applied to many 
species (and varieties) of the genus /’reztzes: 

Beach P. of the Atlantic coast of U.S., P. warttima; 
Canada P., P. americana (Miller Plant-n.); Cherry 
or Myrobella P., £. Alyrosalana; Chickasaw P. of 
N. America, P. Chicasa (Treas. Bot.): Damascene, 
+ Damasco, Damask, or Damson P.: see Damasr, 
Danson; Japanese P., /*. jafontica; see also b; Mo- 
rocco P., ? = Damson; t Muscle P., a purple variety of 
the plum; Wild P., in Britain, ?. ixsréitia or spinosa; in 
N. America, /’. awerteana and 2, subcordata (Treas. Lot. 
and Miller Péand-n.); see also b. See also Horse-rtum, 
Peaa-pdumt, ete. 

1796 Moxse Amer. Geog. 1. 188 *Beach Plumb (/'rizus 
ntaritina), 1836 Wuntier Ranger x, Where the purple 
beach-plum mellows. 1866 reas, Bot. 933 Plruans) 
myrobalana, which is named *Cherry Plum, probably from 
its colour, is a_species from Canada. 1904 West. Gaz 
9 Jan. 8/1 This year there are fresh cherry-plums from 
Argentina on sale, 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 57 The 
*Damasco Plum is a good fruit, and the trees beare well. 
1707 Mortimer Afusd, (1721) Hl. 298 The black Damascen, 
the *Morocco, the Barbary, the Myrobalan, the Apricock 
Plumb, a delicate Plumb that parts clean from the Stone. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 509 All your dainty Plummes, are a 
little dry, and come from the Stone; As the *Muscle- 
Plumme. _1g0a Cornisu Waturalist Thames 244 Low 
mounds. ,.Some are covered with *wild-plum bushes. 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the plum, 
esp. in fruit; 

American Black P. ? = Cocoa P.; Assyrian P. = 
Sebesten P. (Miller Plan?-n, 1884); AustraRan P. or 
Black P, of INawarra, Cargillia australis, N.O. Ebe- 
NACE (ibid.) Blood P. of Sierra Leone, Mamatostaphis 
Barteri, N.O. Anacardiacee (Treas. Bot.); Brazilian 
P., species of Spondias, N. O. Anacardiacez (Lee 1760); 
Cocoa P. of tropical America und Africa, Chrysobalanus 
fcaco (Lee eels a: 3 P., the Red Jronwood of 
W. Indies and Florida, Reynosta latifolia; East Indian 
P., lacourtia calaphracta, and F. Ramontch? (Miller); 
Grey P. or Guinea P., of Sierra Leone, Parinarium 
excelsum, N.O. Chrysobalanacez; of Australia, Cargillia 
arborea; Jamaica P., a species of Hog-plum, Sfondias 
lutea; Japan or Japanese P., the Loquat; Mountain 
P., Ximenia americana, N.O. Olacacex; Port Arthur 
P., of Tasmania, Cenarrhenes nitida, N.O. Proteacce 
(7'veas. Bot); Queeusland P., Owenia venosa, N.O. 
Metiacez; Sapodilla P. of West Indies, Safota Achras; 
Sebesten P., Cordia Myxa and C. latifolia, N.O. Bora- 
gtnacez; Spanish P. of W. Indies and S, Amer., Spondtas 
purpurea (Treas. Bot.); also in the Antilles, Alameca 
Aurmilis, N.O, Clustacez (Miller) ; Tamarind P., a legu- 
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minous tree of E. Indies, Diadtun iadunt; Tasmanian 
P. = Port Arthur P. (Miller); Urucuri P., a S. Amer. 
palm, Affalea excelsa; Wild P. of S. Africa, Pappea 
capensis, N.O. Sapindacea; of N.S. Wales, Sideroxylon 
australis, N.O. Sapotacez; Yellow (Spanish) P. of 
W. Indies = Yamaica P. See also Date-pluz, Gincer- 
BREAD-Slun, HoG-PLuM, OLIVE-pluant, PERSIMMON-Aluan, etc. 

1866 ?¥eas. Bot. 223 The *Black Plum of MWlawarra (Car- 
gillia austratis) ..is a slender tree..; the fruits are the 
size of a large plum, and of dark purple colour. /did., The 
*Grey Plum (Cargilita arborea) grows to a_height of fifty 
or a hundred feet. /éfd. 846 The fruit of /lartuarium) 
exeelsum is about the size of an Imperatrice plum, covered 
with a rough skin ofa greyish colour, and commonly called 
the Rough-skin or Grey Plum. 1756 P. Browne Yamatca 
229 The yellow or * Jamaica Plumb ‘free. .. The fruitis much 
esteemed hy some people. 1889 J. H. Maipgn Usef, Native 
Plants 49 *Queensland Plum, Sweet Plum. This plant 
bears a fine juicy red fruit with a large stone. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot. 1018/2 §. Achras yields an edible fruit called_in_ the 
West Indies the *Sapodilla plum. 1866 Praxpe & Coxe 
Dict. Sc.,etc. 11.937/2 *Sebesten-plum is the fruit of Corda. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 397 The *Tamariud Plum of the East 
Indies, D{iadiunt) indus, has a delicious pulp resembling 
that of the Tamarind, but not quite so acid, 1863 ates 
Nat. Amazon x, (1864) 297 ‘Khe fruit of this palm ripens on 
the upper river in April, .. similar _in size and shape to the 
date... Vicente shook his head when he saw me one day 
eating a quantity of the *Urucuri plums, 188 Sitver 
& Co. S. Africa ted. 3) 139 The..*Wild Plum is the fruit 
of Pappea Capensts, a tree pretty common in Kaffirland. 
1887 Motoney Forestry WW. A/r. 305 Hog Plum or *Yellow 
Spanish Plum of Jamaica, Sfondias dutea.—Large tree. 

4. A dried grape or raisin as used for puddings, 
cakes, etc. 

This use probably arose from the substitution of raisins 
for dried plums or prunes as an ingredient in plus-broth, 
porridge, etc. with retention of the name ‘plum’ for the 
substituted article. Quotations 1725-1733 prob. belong here. 

1660 [Mock sermon: see PeuM-riz] p. 6 But there is 
your Christmas pyeand that hath plums in abundance... He 
that discovered the new Star in Cassiopeia..deserves not 
half so much to be remembered, as he that first married 
minced meat and Raisinstogether. x7a5 Watts Logie 1. vi. 
§6 A grocer is a man who buys and sells sugar, and plumbs, 
and spices, for gain. 1727-41 Cuamurrs Cyed., Pluztd, or 
Plan, in matters of spicery. See Currans and Katsins, 
3733 Firtpixe Dou Quix. 1. vi, ‘Tis not only plumbs that 
makea pudding. 17.. list. Jack Horner [see Prum-rie 1]. 
1785 Jouxson, Pdur,..2. Raisins grape dried in the sun. 
1768-74 ‘Fucknx £2. Nad. (1834) 11. 686 Children, to whom 
you give a pill wrapped up in a raisin, will suck the plum 
and spit out the medicine. 1804 Ann & Jane ‘Favtor Poems 
inf, Minds, Plum-cakc, While fingers and thumbs, for the 
sweetmeats and plums, Were huuting and digging beside. 
ax1845 Moon Son § seir v, A Grocer’s plum might dis- 
appoint. 1884 Dowe.. /dist. Fa.vat, IV. 1. vii. 37 ‘The dried 
grapes..we term simply raisins when used for eating un- 
cooked, and plums when they form an ingredient in the 
famous English plum pudding. | 

b. =Sucarrrum. (Kirst quot. doubtful.) 

1694 Concreve Double Dealer un. iv, So when you've 
swallowed the potion, you sweeten your mouth with a plum. 
1790 Cowper Jy Mother's Pict. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere J left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 

e. fig. A slone or mass of rock embedded in 
a matrix of later origin; a pebble ina conglomerate; 
also, a stone embedded in concrete. 

a@1817 T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng., ete. (1821) UT. 355 
The plums, or stones, embosomed by the matrix, are eects 
of the same kinds, which are found everywhere in the earth 
adjacent. 1894 7imes 22 Sept. 13/3 The interior was filled 
in with coucrete deposited in layers of nine inches, while 
large single stones, technically caled ‘plums’, weighing, as 
a rule, about three-and-a-half tons, were placed as close 
together as possible and bedded in mortar. 

d. fg. A ‘good thing’, a tit-bit; one of the 
best things to be found in 2 book or article; one 
of the best or choicest things among situations or 
appointments; one of the ‘ prizes’ of life; also, the 
pick or best of n collection of things, animals, ete. 

1825 Mas. Epcewortn Harry §& Lucy, Concluded 1V. 
vii. 167 It is only the stupid parts of books which tire 
one. All that is necessary is to pee out the plums, 
1853 Lytton Aly Novel vit. i, Much too old a world to 
allow any Jack Horner to pick out its plums for his own 
personal gratification. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. 1. xvi, 
To fight it away for the sake of getting some sort of plum 
that he might divide with his mother and the girls. 1888 
*R. Botprewoop' Roddery under Arms v, There were 
some real plums among the horses. 1889 Academy 2 Nov. 
280 The seviewer who picks all the ‘plums’ out of a book 
is a person who is regarded with reasonable terror and 
resentment hy both authors and publishers. go Scotsman 
5 Sept. 4/8 The ts named are justly segarded as plums 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

5. The sum of £100,000. s/ang, now rare. 

1689-170a Eart or Atesaury Jfem. (1890) 499 Those 
even that had nothing at the Revolution had the reputation 
after of being worth one hundred, and others two hundred 
thousand pounds. The first sum was christened one plum, 
und the last, two. /4rd. 634 In King William's time.. the 
tally trade alone bronght in to some a hundred thousand 
pounds, which they then called a plum. 1709 Paior Ladle, 
Moral, The Miser must make up his Plumb, And dares not 
louch the hoarded sum. 1710 Steewe Zatler No. 244 76 
An honest Gentleman who..was worth halfa Plumh. 1789 
J. Becknar in AF. Cutler's Life, etc, (1888) 11, 252 The 
revenue is now about £90 plum, to be increased hy funding. 
1818 Gent, Alag. LXXXVINL. 201/2 Though the personal 
effects do not exceed 140,000/, there are real estates sufficient 
to complete the second plumb. 1898 Besant Orange Girt 
1. v, The only son of Sir Peter Halliday..the heir to a plum. 

+b. cransf. One who is possessed of £100,000. 

1709 Appison Fadler No. 100 P F Several who were Plumbs, 
or very near it, became Men of moderate Fortunes. 1746 
Fie.oinc True Patriot No. 11 Wks. 1775 1X. 322 A thing 


PLUM. 


highly eligible ue oy ood man, i.e. every Plumb. 1774 
Westm. Mag, 11, 238 Warm Citizens with the insotence of 
a plumb in their countenances. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as p/am-bloom, 
-blow (BLow 56.3), -cullure, -flower, -frumenty, 
-gum, juice, -lea, -loaf, -moth, -pattern, -season, 
-stock, -stone, -tart, -trade, -weevtl. Db. objective, 
similative, etc., as plem-feeder, -holder, -seller; 
plum-purple, -round adjs. ; Plum-like adj. e. parn- 
synthetic, as p/um-coloured, -necked, -tinted adjs. 
d. Special comb.: plum-bird, -budder, !ocal 
names of the bullfinch; plum-eolour, a shade 
of purple; so plum-coloured a@.; plum-fir, a 
tree, Podocarpus andina, N. O. Taxacee; plum- 
gouger,a weevil (Coccotorus scutellaris); plum- 
pockets, a disease of plums in which the fruit 
grows hollow, without a stone (cf. pocket-plum 
s.v. Pocket sé,). See also PLuM-BxorH, PLUs- 
CAKE, elec. 

1879 Miss Jacnson Shropsh. Word-bk. *Plum-dird, the 
Bullfinch. /éid., *Plum-budder. 1897 ey News 12 June 
6/2 Other fashionable colours for gloves are Liberty green,.. 
salmon pink, coral red, sky blue, *plum-bloom. 1868 Witt- 
MAN Stngingin Spring 23 1n Sed. Poents 390 Stems of currants, 
and *plum-blows, and the aromatic cedar. 1882 Garden 
go Sept. 2898/3 Flowers which change from white to *plum 
colour 1840 BaaHam aia Yackd. Rheims, The Cardinal 
drew Off cach *plum-colour’d shoe. 1902 Datly Chron, 
5 July 5/2 *Plum-culture is a lottery: for plums cither 
fruit too lightly or they break the tree and glut the 
market. 1887 Wreholson’s Dict. Gard. 1). 168/2 The 
*Plum Curculio (Conotrachelus acnuphar) is about t in, 
long,.. and has on each wing-case, in the nsiddle, a black, 
shining hump. 1866 7'reas. Bot. ae *Plum Fir, Pruenno- 
fpitys elegans, [a name roposed by Philippi for Podocarpus 
audina], 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. \\\, 172/2 Plodo- 
carpus) andina.., Plum Fir, frluit] resembling in form and 
size the berry of an ordinary White Grape, but in structure 
that of a Cherry. 1763 Arit, Mag. 1V. 170 The *plum- 
firmity and mellow ale at sheep-shearing dwindled into 
small-beer, and roasted apples, 1887 Nicholson's Diet, 
Gard. \11. 168/2 The eae ‘ies [of Plum-weevil] (Coceo- 
torus seutellaris) is popularly called the *Plum Gouger. 
1° Buroon Pocked Farrier (1735) 82_ Take one Ounce of 
*Plumb Gum beaten very small. 1897 W. C. Hazurtt 
Ourselves 30 The *plum-holders, instead of sharing with 
their poorer brethren, ask the public to make up the 
deficiency. 1900 J. Hutcmxson in Arch. Surg. X1. No. 41. 
73.A red *plum-juice colour. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844 Hts fruit 
is called Wilde Pruime (i.e. Wild Plum) from its *plum- 
like eatahle flesh. 1879 Sin E. Arnoip £4, Asia u. (1882) 
45 The *plum-necked parrots swung from fruit to fruit. 
1895 Daily News 29 Nov. 2/3 An oviform jar and cover of 
*plum-pattern. 1891 Cezt, Bar, Taphrina, a genus of 
parasitic discomycetous fungi... 7. Pruai (causes) the disease 
of plums known as ‘*plum-pockets . 188a Garden 4 Nov. 
396/1 ‘Vhe rich-shaded, *plum-purple pips. 1581 C,T. ia 
ar S. P. Elfz. (1845) 395, 1 will not maserate, Saith he, 
my *plum-round physnomic. 1670 Eacuarn Cont. Clergy 
30 An ordinary cheesemonger or *plum-seller. 1699 Eve- 
tvn Kad. fort. (ed. 9) 132 [Graft] Plums, on *Plum-stocks. 
1707 Mortimer //us6, (1721) 1. 251 Plumb-stocks and 
Cherry-stocks may be raised from Suckers as well as from 
Stones. c1g00 #eeton's Everyday Cook, Bk. *Plum 
Tar? ,,Seasonahle, with various kinds of plums, from the 
beginning of Angust to the heginning of October. 1887 
Nicholson's Dict, Gard. 111. 168/1 The flowers and fruits 
are attacked chiefly by the *Plum Weevil (RAynchites 
cuprens) and the Plum Tortrix (Carfocapsa funebran a), 

Plum (plym),z. Also 6 plumme, 7-9 plumb. 
[app. f. same root as PLuM v.] 

1. = Puume a! 3. Now dial. 

1570 Nort Doni’s Philos. u. so This Tencbe was so 
plumme and fatte that shee might well serue him for a good 
meale, /did. 111.69 Hee is rounde, plumme, fatte, and as 
full as an Egge. 1591 Harincton Ori, Fur. vit. xiv, Wer 
necke was round, most plum and large her brest. 1594 
Nasne Unjfort. Trav. 42 A pretie rounde faced wench,.as 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plouer. 


2. dial. Soft and elastic, asa cushion ; well-raised 


and light, as bread. 

1847-78 Hartiwex., Plu, light, soft. West, 1853 V. 5 
Q. relates VIII. 65/2 Pere .. employed in Devonshire in 
the sense of ‘soft',¢.g. ‘a plum bed’: meaning a soft, downy 
bed. /érd., If the cake rises well in the oven, it is common! 
said that it is‘niceand plum’. 1893 ‘Q.’ [Coucu] Delectable 
Duchy 207 The cushions felt extraordinary plum. 

3. dia?, Of a rock: Soff, easily worked. 

1855 J. R. Leirciitp Cornwall Mines 96 As regards 
granite, the miner commonly prefers the somewhat decom- 
posed kinds, in a state to which he applies the term p/uad— 
a term much in use in Cornwall to express softness combined 
with a fair amount of resistance. /:d. 97 A plumb granite 
or elvan is more particularly esteemed for tin, though the 
cases are not rare in which large bunches of copper and tin 
ores are found in hard granite. 


For other dial. senses see Lng. Dial. Dict. 

4, Comb. 

1598 Frorio, Puftotia, a good handsome, plum-checkt 
wench or lasse. 1603 — A/ontaigue t. xxiv. 63 Insteade of 
plum-feeding the same [mind], hee hath onely spunged it 
vp with vauitie. /éid, 1. xxxvilt. 12x More plumb-cheekt, in 
better health and liking then I am. 


Plum, v. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 5 plumb-y, 
plum-, 6 plom, 9 plum, plumb. [This and the 
related adj, PLumMMy are known from ¢1400; the 
vb. uppears to contain a root foundalso in Phi v,, 
and perh, in Pumr.] 

1. intr. To swell up; to become light or spongy, 
as dough when ‘rising’. y 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. ii, (Bodl. MS.), Per is 


PLUMACEOUS. 


clene and pure aier and moche swete humonre and bat 
for plumynge and holes pat drawib and fongeth swete 
humoure. /éfd. x1x. iv, Moiste mater ipressed and ifonge 
fed. 1495 take] is araied & made to plumby & to sprede 
[Aumidum compressum paratur ad sparsionem et partinm 
separationem), 1853 NV. & Q. 1st Ser. VIIL 65/2 There. is 
also a verb fo pltmt...Dough, when rising under the in- 
fluence of heat and fermentation, is said to be pftanming 
well. 1875 M. G. Pearse Dan. mare 32 Why there was 
the pan of bread set down before the fire to ‘ plumb’. 

2. trans. To make plump; to render soft and 
springy: = Prue v2 1, 

1994 Phar Yewedl-ho. wi. 27 How to plom vp a horse, and 
to make him fatte and lustie. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. (Corn- 
wall), To ‘plum up ‘ the bed or pillow, ic. to render them soft. 

Plum, variant of Pup sé., @., and v. 

Plumaceous Charles), a, rare—°, [f. mod. 
L. piamace-us, f. L. pliuma plume : see -aceovus.] 
Feathery, having the character of a contour-feather. 

1858 Mayne E-xfos. Lex, Plunacens,.. pertaining to a 
feather; feathery; plumaceons, 

Pluma‘ch, pluma‘sh. 00s. exc. /fist. [a. F. 
plumache (now only dial.) =It. pismaccfo a plume 
or bunch of feathers; f. L. pZima feather + suffix 
repr. L. -aceus, -um.) A plume. Cf. Prustasse. 

1494 in Lett. Rich. [1 & Hen. VII (Rolls) 1, 400 Foure 
balde horsses, well harded and like crestes on theyr heddys 
ns wer on theire tentes stondyng be twea ij. great and 
high plumashis of whit. @168q Law Alene. (1818) 162 
Plumashes above, and gramashis below, Its no wonder to 
see how the world doth go. ah A, Lovete tr. Zhevenot's 
Trav. 1. 86 Having on their Heads their Caps of Silver 
guilt, with Phumaches of Feathers. ¢ 1689 in Napier Dundee 
(9862) II. 11 He wore a white plumach that day. 1904 
A. Lane Hist. Scot. xi. 335 [le was the more conspicuous 
as the only wearer of a white plumach, 

+Pluma‘ciol. fed. Obs. Also 6 -aciolle, 
-aceole. [ad. med.L. p/fmaciolus, dim. from late 
L. piimactum down pillow (Ambrose, Cassiod.), 
f. plima soft feather, down. Cf. OF. plemaccole, 
and A/umacel (in Godef.) in similar sense.] A 
pledget or small pad used in surgery. 

€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 13 Brynge bou be parties of be 
wounde togidere boru3 sowynge, or wip plumaciols—pat 
ben smale pelewis—or wib byndynge, if pat sewynge be 
non3t nessessarie. 1597 A. M. tr. Gui/lemean's Fr. Chirure. 
rt b/2 With lint, and with little plumaceoles therof being 
made. /did. 18 b/2 A flatte plumaciolle or tent made of linte. 


+Pluma‘de. O¢s. rare. [app. corrupt. of 
plumard: ef. cockade. (Palsgr. has ‘ Busshe of 
oystrisshe fethers, A/wmart’, f. plunte + -art, -ARD.)) 


A mourning plume for a horse. 

172a Lond, Gaz, No. 6084/4 A Mourning Horse covered 
with black Cloth,,.with Plumades heforeand behind. 1736 
Leviago Life Alariborough U5. 418 The second Mourning- 
Horse, covered with black Cloth, caparisoned with the same 
Arms,., with Plumades, led by a Groom on Foot. 

Plumage (pl#médz). Also 5 plomage, 7 
plummage. [a. OF. p/umage (14th c., premaige, 
in Littré), f. A/sme PLUME: see -AGE.] 

1, Feathers collectively; the natura] covering of 
a bird. 

148 Caxton Alyrr. u. xvi. 102 The pecock..is moche 
prowde of his fair fethers aad plumage. 1486 [see Matt 
sb.\ 5}, 1630 Daavron Noah's Fi: Wks. (1748) 467/71 
Pruniag his plumage, cleansing every quill. 1678 Printers 
(cd. 4), Phanage, a term in Hawking for the Feathers under 
a Hawks Wing. 1742 Grav Spring 47 No paiated plumage 
todisplay. 180r Strutt Sports §& Past. tn i. “4 We are not.. 
to conclude, that the goose alone afforded the plumage for 
the arrows. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 16 The 
period at which the perfect plumage is acquired varies, 

ig. 1852 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, While she was 
thinking what to say, Marie gradually wiped away her 
tears, and smoothed her plumage in a general sort of way. 

+b. spec.ia Falconry. Feathers given toa hawk 
as a casting (Castine v6/, sb. 3.6). Obs. 

1486 BE. St, Albans Aiijb, Ener fede hir with vnwassh 
meet and looke that hir castyng be plumage. 1575 Turserv. 
Falconrie 117 Giuc hir casting or plumage agayne according 
as hir state dothe require. 26: ; Latuam Falconry Words 
Art Expl, Plumage are ace downy feathers which the 
Hawke takes, or are giuen her for casting. 

2. fig. a. In reference to the use of plumes. 

1805 Woarpsw, Prelude vi. 296 All the strength and 
plumage of thy youth, 1823 Scorr Peveri/ xii, This 
expression of liberality and trust .. gave full plumage to 
Mistress Deborah's hopes. 1862 Goutuuan Pers, Relig. ix. 
(187 3) 329 The false plumage of an expiation. 

b. Jocnlarly applied to dress. 

1895 Rasnoant Univ, Europe |. 22 The Doctor of Music, 
who in spite of his gorgeous plumage is nol a member of 
Convocation. 

3. A bunch or tuft of feathers used as an ornament; 


a plume Now rare. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Plumage, feathers or a bunch of 
feathers. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1206/1 Having Scarlet, and 
other fine Coats, all richly laced, and bearing very rich 
Plumages, Scarfs, and Embroidered Belts. 1738 Grover 
Leonidas 1. 400 The purple plumage nods. 1858 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. \%. %. (1872) WL. 174 Nothing of the soldier but 
the epanlettes and plumages. 

4, alirié, and Comé., as plumage-stitch (Em- 
broidery), a stitch or arrangement of stitching 
designed to imitate plumage; plumage-work ; 
see quot, 1886. 

1886 Lapv Atrorp Needlework as Art vi. 207 The ‘Opus 
Plumarium’ is oncofthe most ancient groups, and includes alt 
flat stitches... 1 ne ¢ to restore its original title of plumage 
work, rgor L, F, Dar & Marv Buckre Art in Needlework 
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vii. (ed. 2) 62 [Feather-stitch) is not to be confounded with 
what is called ‘plumage-stitch ', which. .is a version of satin- 
stitch, /6/d. x. 100 The worker adapts .. the length of the 
stitch to the work to be done, directing it also according to 
the form to be expressed, and so arrives,..by way of satin- 
stitch, at what is called plumage-stitch, 

Plumaged (pla@médgd), a. [f. prec. +-ED 2.) 
Furnished with or as with plumage, feathered ; 
having plumage. 

1820 Keats Caf § Bells v, On they swim With the sweet 

rincess on her plumag’d lair. 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton 

- 297 Parrots, and other gaily plumaged birds. 1865 
Atex. Smitu Son, Skye (1580) 287 Every knoll plumaged 
with birches. 2874 Cours Birds N. W. 302 They.. became 
very finely plumaged hy the fall. 1895 oe LB. M, Croner 
Village Tales 87 Flocks of bright-plumaged water-fowl. 

Plumagery (pla*médzri).  (f. as prec. + -ry.] 
(See quot.) 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. wt. 2004/2 The Chinese are 
now very skilful and ingenious in the art of plumagery or 
feather-working. 

Plumash: see Piumacu. 


+ Pluma:sse. Oés. rare. (a. obs. F. plamasse | 


(1505) a great plume, f. pene PLUME + augment. 


suffix -asse :—L. -dcea, adj. suffix.] = PLumacu. 

1494 in Lett. Rich. {11 & Hen. VT (Rolls) 1, 396 Therlt 
of Suffolkes..crest .. was a lion of gold, the taille fonrched, 
sett in maner of a curnalles with plumasses whit and grene 

+Pluma‘ssery. O/s. rare—°, [a. OL. ple 
masserte ornament of feathers (Godef.), f. p/umasse: 
sce prec., and cf next.) 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Pluntassery, a plume or bunch of 
feathers. [So 1775 in Aste; and in subseq. Dictionaries.) 

Plumassier (plwemiasie1). Also 6 -asier. 
(a. VF. plemassicr (1480), f. fleemasse: see above 
and -IER.] One who works or trades in feathers 
or plumes for ornamental purposes. 

1598 Haxcuvr Voy. 1, 250 The conerings of his tent .. are 
all of gold .. with the curious workemanship of plumasiers. 
2812 Moore /'ost-ag (heading) Anacreontic toa Plumassier. 
1846 Mrs. Gork Ang. Char. (1852) 46 Lady Downingstreet 
must take care that her Royal Wighness’s conrt plume 
come home in dune time from the plumassier. 1894 Sfec- 
tator 20 Jan, 80/1 The plume of egret's feathers, or ‘ ospreys’, 
as the plumassiers..chose to call them. 

Plumate (plim¢t), a. Eutom. (ad. L. pli- 
mat-us, pa. pple. of p/imare to cover with feathers.) 
Feathered, covered with plumose down. 

1826 Kirny & Sp. Entomol, WV. xvi. 324 Piemtate..whea 
the awn is feathered, 1890 Cent. Dict, Plumiate antenna, 
an aristate antenna with the arista covered with fine hairs, 
as in many flies. 

+ Plu'matile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plamatilis 
(Plautus) embroidered like feathers, f. pliima 
feather.] Made of feathers. 

1715 te. Panctrolius' Rerum Alem. VW, i. 279 That plama- 
tile ktad of Work .. brought to us from the utmost Parts of 
the West Indies. 

+Plumartion. O¢s. rare—'. [n, of action 
from L, p/amare to feather: see -aTion.} An 
application of a feather or of down to a sore, etc. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 206 Sometimes the tumor is so 
malignant, that..we nre constrained to apply actuall cauters, 
or tents, and plumations what [? wet] in oyle of Vitreoll. 

+ Plumative, a, Ods, rare». [f. L. plemal-us 
feathered + -1VE.] 

16a3 Cockeram, /’lumatinue, made of feathers. [2654 
Ridiculed in Vindexr A nglicus 5, 6.) 

Plumb (plem), 56. Forms: 3-7 plumbe, 3-9 
plum, 4-7 plumme, 5 plomme, 5-6 plombe, 5-7 
plume, 6 plome, 7- plumb. [ad. F. p/omd:—L. 
plumb-um lead; the ME. forms plume, plombe, 
plomme, app. a. OF. *plombe, plomme (1309 in 
Godef.) sounding lead :—late L. *A/temda, orig. pl. 
of f/umbum, In sense 2 app. f. Plums v.] 

A mass or ball of lead, used for various 
purposes. a, The weight attached to a mason’s 
plumb-line, to secure its perpendicularity ; also a 
weight altached for the same purpose to a quadrant. 

Off or out of plumb, out of the perpendicular. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 2247 Wit eae lum [z. 77. plumbe, 
plumme] bai wroght sa hei, 14... in ee Rara Math, 
(1841) 58 Til..pe threde whereon be plumbe henges falle 
vpon be mydel lyne of be quadrant. ¢14g0 Promp. Parv. 
4095/2 Plumbe, of wryhtys or masoays(A’™., ?. plumme..), fer= 
pendiculum, 1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plumbe for a carpenter, 
riglet. 1769 Wares ia Phil. Trans. LX. 151 The spirits of 
wine, in which the plumb of the quadrant is immersed. 
1858 W. Arnot Laws fr. Heaven Ser. 1. xv. 128 They 
suspead their plumb, not from the middle, but from one 
edge of the rule, 1892 Pal/ Ma/?! G2 Mar, 3/2 The column 
is seriously off plumb, 1906 Expositor Feh. 180 It is not level 
.., and therefore, being out of plumb, must sooner or later fall. 

b. A sounding-lead, a mariner's plummet; also 
a plummet used by anglers to measure the depth 
of a stream or pond. Also jig. 

ICE. 1309 Jowvitte Vie de S. Louis cxxii, (Godef.), 
Giete ta plomme.] ¢14q0 Lovericn Merlin 4564 He Sank 
a-down lik a plom of led. 1530 Patscar. 2 a: Plumbe for 
a shyppeman, plomd de sonde. 1653 G. Dame /dyll. ii. 
8 For once that word had weight, a whincing Man Hangs 
to the Plumme. 1863 Cowoen Cuarne Shaks. Char, xi. 
276 His mind intellectual plumb hath never yet sounded. 

Gc. In other senses (chiefly ods.), as: a small piece 
of lead with which a scourge or rod is loaded; n 
weight ofa clock or of a similarinstrument; a small 
weight attached to a fishing-line below the float, to 


PLUMB. 


keep the latter in an upright position; a ball or 
bullet of lead as a missile; a kind of dumb-bell, 

a@1350 St, Laurence 191 in Horstm. Alteng?. Leg. (1881) 
iro With staues he had pai suld him bete And pelt on hin 
with plumes of lede. c1qq4o Carcrave St. Aath v. 1133 
Bete hir and reende hir with Iern and plummes of leed! 
a 1450 Lysshynge w. an clugle (1883) 16 Pe next plume to 
the hoke schall be ther front a large fote & more and enery 
plumbe of quantite to pe gretnes of the Jyne. 1463 Bury 
§Vilts (Camden) 28 To.. wynde vp the peys and the plummys 
as ofteas nede is. 1496 Ace. Led. High Treas. Scot. 1. 293 
Lede to 3et the plumbis, /dsd. 295 ‘To cary the plumbis of 
Jede fra the Abbay to the clos cartis, 1601 Dest Path. 
Heaven 281 The plumbe of a clocke, being the first moouer, 
doth cause all the other wheeles tomoone. 1625 Vestry Bhs, 
(Surtees) 296 For a rope for the great plume of the clocke, 
2s, 6d, 1681 Currnam Angler's Vade-m, iv. § 14 (1689) 46 
The least weight of Mumb or Lead you can, 1867 J. Bi. Rosr 
tr. Virgil's Tnetd 211 They, .hurled from slings the deadly 
plumb of lead. 

2. Se. and north, dial. “A deep pool in a river 
or the seas a perpendicular fall’ (I. D. D.). 
(Usually spelt f/m.) 

1819 in R. Ford //arf /'erth. (1893) 208 (E.D.D.) Yon fause 
stream, that near the sea, [ides monie a shelve and plum. 
1835 J. Witson Noct, Amébr, Wks, 18561 V. 235 ‘Tak tent you 
dinna droon me in some plum, 1895 Ocwitinne Nedbuon 
xv. 144 The ‘plums’ were the only parts of its narrow 


| channel that showed signs of water. 


3. Comd.: + plumb-right a., exactly vertical ; 
t+ plumb-wiso (plim-wise) adv., in the manner 
of a plumb-line, perpendicularly. 

1532 Monk Confut. Timudaly Wks. 826/2 Wyth a strynge 
by the halfe keepe them plume right vader. 1552 I!uLorr, 
Hlammeryghe downe, perferdicularis, 1613 ML Ripa 
Magn. Bodies vii. 26 The Waight C is attracted plim-wise to 
the Axis A. A. 

Eienlan sake (plom), a. and adv, Vorms: 
5 plom, plome, plum,m)e, 6-7 plumbe, 
5~ plum, 7- plumb (9g plomb), [f. Pian <4.J 

A. adj. 1. Vertical, perpendicular. 

61460 Fownelry Alyst. tit, 520 The water, syn she [the 
dove} com, Of depnes plom, Is fallen a fathom. rg1g Human 
Mads 240 All wallis,.muste be made leucll and plamme, 
1613 M. Riorey Magn. Sodies 142 A waight..fastned at 
the bottome to hold this ring plumbe atd steady. 1775 
leont Palladtio’s Archit. 1742) Lor The care of erecting the 
Walls very plum. 1897 Baiwey /'rtue. Fruit-growing 245 
Necessity for staking and tying the trees tokeep them plumb. 

2. a. Downright, Lhorough-going ; sheer. 

1748 Ricnarnson Clartssa (1810) LV, xi. 259 Neither can an 
opposition, neither can a ministry, be always wrong. ‘lo be 
a plumb man, therefore, with either is an infallible mark, that 
the man must mean more and worse than he will own he 
docs mean, 1894 Chicago Advance 6 Sept. Nothing but 
pesG—just plum pests, 1904 C. Makxiort Genera vir 1-6 
Addling their brains with plum trash about love and all. 

b. Cricket, Of the wicket: Level, true. 

190a Daily Chron. 29 July 3/2 To witness a modera first- 
class match on a ‘plumb’ wicket. 1903 Lp. Hawke in 
Westen, Gaz. 13 Mar, 9/2, I believe there are counties who 
go into the field on a day when, we will say, there is a 
plumb wicket, and say ‘we shall be here until half-pase six‘. 

B. adv. [Cf Fd ploméd straight dena] 

1. Of motion or position: Vertically, perpen- 
dicularly ; straight dows; rarely, straight 2. 

¢1q00 Land Troy Bk. 1833 Wit was diked doun plum, 
That no man my3th ther-ouer com. a1548 Hatt Chyron., 
ffen, VILL 24 Diches..so brode and so plume [ed. 1550 plum, 
Gratton plumme] stepe yt was wondre to behold. 1607 
Hoctasp /‘viny 1.8 When the Sunne shineth directly 
plumbe oner mens heads, and causeth no shadow. 1640 
G. Annot Joh Paraphr. 232 The eagle is so strong as to 
mount plum up, .toan infinit height. 1667 Mitton /’, 4.1. 

33 Fluttriag his pennons vain plumb down he drops. 1755 

oUNG Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 240 Shall we rush, as 
down a precipice, and leap plumb into the jaws of extempore 
death? 1843 Cartyee /’ast §& /’7. 1. xiii, The Abbot, 
starting plumb up..answered [etc]. 1849 Rusein Sez, 
Lamps iv, § 11. 103 Drapery .. fell from their human fornis 
plumb down. fe 

2. fransf. and fig. a. Exactly, directly, precisely. 

1601 Hottann /iny xviu. xxxiv. 609 The wind Septeatrio 
that bloweth plumbe North, is far more daungerous and mis- 
chievous. 1701 Cisner Love Wakes Man w.it, Lay your Lips 
softly, softly, close and plum to hers. 1748 Kicttagnson 
Clarissa (1810) IIT. lvi 303 Her daughter. imagined her- 
self plumb against me. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp d/uat. xx. 
147 Most of then: [Delawares] can hit ‘phimb centre’ with 
any of their mountain associates. 1871 Morzey Cret, AZise. 
Ser. 1. 246 The famous diatribe against Jesuitism in the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. .poiats plumb in the same direction. 

b. Immediately, directly, straight. 

21934 Noatu E.ram. 1. iii, § 144 (1740) 216 If the Lords 
had come plumb upon their Trial, and. feet been acquitted, 
the politic Crisis had been at an End. 

c, As an intensive: Completely, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quite. Chiefly U.S. slang. 

1587 AMisfortunes of Arthur (1828) uw. iv, Chorus 41 
Then rowles and reeles and falles at length plum ripe. 
19787 Grose Province. Gloss., Plant pleasant, very pleasant. 
1884 Buapetr Life Penn v. 83 Penn..wrote his wife and 
children a long letter., which filled them plumbfull of good 
advice. 1893 Harfer’s Weekly Christmas 1211/1 ‘ You're 
pu crazy’, she remarked, with easy candor. 1897 

iuinc Captains Coxrageous 21 You've turned up, plain, 
plumb providential for all concerned. 


Plumb (plvm),v. Also 4 plumben, 5 plome, 
5-7 plumbe, 6 plombe,6-gplum. [f. Plums sé. 
and a., in various unconnected senses; partly perh. 
after F. plombcr (1539 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. +i. intr. Tosink or falllike a plummet ; to 
fall or plump straight down. és. 


PLUMB. 


1380 Wreur Sern. Sel. Wks. 11. 186 Per hertis ben so 

hevy pat bei plumben doun to helle. 
I, 2. a. érans. To sound (the sea, cte.) with 
a plummet; to measure (the depth) by sounding. 
axs68 Satir. Poems Reform. x\vi. 29 Plum weill the 
grund quhat evir 3e doo, 1580 Hotntysann 7 reas. Fr. 
Tong, Plomber, to plombe or sounde the depth of a thing. 
1708 J. Cuamaertayne St. Gt. Brit, 1.1. iii (1737) 10 Poole’s- 
Hole..has been plumbed to the Depth of 800 Eathont and 
yet no Bottom found. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. v, 1 consulted 
the most experienced seamen upon the depth of the channel, 
which they had often plammed. 1867 F. Faancis d ngding 
ii, (8880) 71 The depth having been carefully plutabed. 
b. fig. To sound the depths of; to fathom, to 
reach the bottom of. 

1599 Brougéhton's Lei. xii. 40 Though Plato and Hermes 
haue pane’ it deeply, must wee reach no farther, then 
their shallow sounding? 1847 Lytton Lucrefiz ii, Silently 
she looked down, and plumbed them all [infirmities). 1849 
Crouca Amours de Vay. V. 15¢ So 1 plumb the deeps of 
depression. 

ec. Zo plumb a track (U.S. collog.), to trace or 
follow out a road. 

1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas 11, 205 Plumbing 
the track, the Texan term for tracing a road, is, at all times, 
a slow and tedious operation. 1892 J. L. Lawress in 
Country Church (Buckland, Mass.) 16 Mar, 1..always 
noticed that when Old Rover took one track and plumbed 
it through, he holed the game. 

III. 3. To render vertical, to adjust or test by 
a plumb-line. Also fig. 

rqixs W. Sutugrtanp SAipouild. Assist, 162 To Plum, to 
hew any Piece downright, or perpendicular. x795 Phid. 
Trans. LXX XV. 448 Slender staffs were..made upright, by 
being plumbed in directions at right angles to each other, 
1874 Turartr .Vaval Archit. 23 They are valaable aids in 
pluinbing the frames and keeping the side of the ship fair. 

4. To place vertically above or below. 

1838 Civil Eng. § Arch. Fra. \. 235/1 Above will be 
elegant sheds and powerfal cranes, to plamb the hold. 
1875 Reorora Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 264 The shears 
should be so placed that a boat... may come under them, or be 
‘plambed ' from their heads when sloped. 

b. éxtr. To hang vertically. 

1867 SmytH Saflor's Word-dh., To plumb, to form the 
vertical line. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 121 The 
purchase [will] plumb clear of the ship's side. 


IV. +5. rans. (?) To solder with lead. (Cf. 
Cotgr. ‘//oméer, to lead, or linne ; also, to soulder, 
or colour with lead,’ etc.] Ods. 

61479 Paston Lett. 111. 271 A standing cuppe with a cover 
therto plommed. 3 

6. To weight with lead. 

argo Fysshynge w. an Angle (1883) 16 Vour lynys must 
be plomed with leyd. 1616 Sure. & Markn. Country 
Farme 512 After your hooke is thas fastened, you shall 
plumbe your line; which is to fasten certain pieces of lead... 
about it. 1669 Wortipce Syst, dyric. (1681) 243 Stake this 
Net athwart the River; the bottom being plumbed, that it 
may sink about six inches. 1811 W. Tavtor in Monthly 
Kev. LXVI. 464 The oars are plambed ia the handle, so as 
to halance on the edge of the boat. 

7. To seal (luggage) with a leaden seal. 

1786 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 1V. 20 When your lug- 
gage has been searched, you had better have your trank 
plumbed with a leaden stamp for Paris. 1788 JerrERSON 
Writ. (1859) 11. 473, 1 shall have the whole corded aad 
plumbed by the Custom house here. 1820 Mars. Starke 
Direct. Trav, on Cont. %. 36 We had our trunks plumbed, 
in order to secure them from examination {hy the castom- 
honse officers). , 

V. [Back-formation from f/zmder.] 

8. intr. To work in lead as a plumber. 


trans. (collog.) 

1889 W. S, Gitsert Foggerty's Fairy, etc. (1892) 217, 
lama plumber...1 have plumbed in the very best families. 
1gor Speaker 30 Mar. 703/1 There was ance a perfect being 
whe did actaall olan Mod. newspaper, Vhe house has 
been duly plantas painted, and whitewashed. 

Hence Plumbing ///. a., doing plumbers’ work. 

1896 Daily News x Feb. 3/1 Even the plumbing fraternity 
cannot grumble. {t isa mistake..ta suppose that a very 
rigorous winter is the best for plumbers. 

Plumb : see PLuM. 

Plumbagin (pleombédzin). Chem. [ad. F. 
plombagine, 1. L. plumbago (see PLUMBAGO) + -Ine, 
-1n 1] The acrid principle of the root of P/em- 


bago envopaa. (See PLUMBAGO 3.) 

1830 Amer. Frnt, Sc. XVM. 385 Péumbagine, a new 
vegetable substance... M. Dulong ies obtained a particular 
vegeto-principle from the roots of the Plumbago Europra, 
1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 767 Piambagin..was 
discovered by M. Dalong d’Astafort, ia the root of the 
plumbago Envopza, in 1828, 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 
685 Plumbagin..crystallises in delicate needles or prisms 
often grouped in tufts; has a styptic saccharine taste, with 
aerid biting after-taste. 

+ Plumba‘gine. 04s. Also plomb-. [ad. F, 
plombagine (1572 in Godef.), ad. L. plembago, 
-inem: sce PLUMBAGO.] 

1. See quots. (Perh. never in Eng. use.) 

[x611 Cotcr., Plombagine, f., pure lead turned almost Into 
ashes by the vehemence of the fire; This is th’artificiall 
Plombagine, and comes of lead pat into a furnace with 
gold, or siluer oare, to make them melt the sooner... There is 
alsoa naturall, or mineral! Plomdagine, which (as Mathiolas 
thinketh) is no other then siluer mingled with lead-stone, 
oroare.] 1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumbagin [quoting Cotgr. 
verbatim). 1658 Patutirs, Plumbagin [1706 -ine], silver 
mingled with lead stone, or oar. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio), 
Plonbagine, \ead naturally mingled with silver. 

2. = PLUMBAGO 2. 


Also 


| 


1016 


1802 Pravrair /dlustr, futton, The. 304 In the banks of 
the same river [Ayr] some miles higher up, he [Dr. Hutton) 
found a piece of coal. involved in whinstone, and extremely 
incombustible. It consumed very slowly in the fire, and 
deflagrated with nitre like plumbago. This he considered 
as the same fossil which has been described under the name 
of flombagine. 1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1. 552 Anthra- 
cite seems to have been first ohserved by Dolomieu; but 
Born... has classed it under graphite, which he calls Alomdba- 
gine, or carburet of iron, 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se., 
Chem, 384 Crystallized carbon is .. found naturally ., as 
a mineral species known by the appellation plumbagine. 
1857 Bixcu Anc. Pottery (1858) 1.245 Vauquelin takes it ta 
be a carbonaceous matter, sach as plambagine or black-lead. 


Plumbaginous (plembedzinas), a. ff. L. 
plumbago, -in-em PLUMBAGO +-0US.} Of the nature 
of or pertaining to plumbago or graphite. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Nin. (ed. 2) IL. 184 Plombagiaous, or 
micaceousironore, 1820 Farapay xf. Kes. xvi. (1859)771t.. 
considerably resembles the plumbaginous powder. .obtained 
by the action of acidoncastiron. 1845 Lveu. Trav. MAmer, 
I. 249 In the plumbaginous anthracite of Worcester the 
proportion of volatile matter is about 3 per cent. 1862 

ANA Man. Geol. v. 77 The variety plumbaginous schist 
contains plambago in its layers, 

Plumbago (plembé-go). Also 7 plumbage, 
8 plombago. [a. L. plumbigo a species of lead 
ore, also-a plant, leadwort, fleawort (Pliny): in 
both senses rendering Gr, poAvBdawva of Dioscorides, 
deriv. of poAuBdos lead. For the original meaning 
and complicated history of the word, see note 
below.] 

+I, Applied tothe yellow oxide of lead (litharge); 
also sometimes to the sulphide (galena); and (in 
quot. 1612) app. to miniam or red oxide of lead, 
obtained from litharge by farther oxidation. Oés. 

1612 Woopant Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 77 Plaimbago, or 
red lead, hath the force of binding. 166x Lovet. “ist, 
alain, & Min. 38 Plumbage (L.) /éumbago. Pilace) It 
sticks to the farnace in the parifying of silver or gold. 
M[atter) of Silver or Gold parified with lead. N[ame) 
MoAvBdawa Molybdana..it’s like litharge in vertne. 1669 
Row ano tr. Schroder's Med.-Chem. Pharmacap, xix. 245-6 
Molybdena or Plumbago. _ It is natural or artificial: the 
first is Lead Ore or that mixed with silver. ‘The artificial 
is a kind of Litharge, that sticks to the bottom of the Far- 
nace [etc.] F 

2. Adin. Black lead or graphite; one of the allo- 


tropic forms of carbon: used for pencils, also, 
mixed with clay, for making crucibles; and for 


many other purposes. 

‘Black lead' is the popular, and ‘graphite ' the strictly 
scientific name; but the term ‘plumbago' is largely used 
ia the arts, esp. ia mining. 

1784 Kirwan Elem, Min. 158 Plambago, Nezssbley .. 
Blyerts of the Swedes...1n a strong heat and opea fire it is 
wholly volatile. 1786 tr. Scheele's Chent, Ess, 243 The black 
lead or plambago which is generally known in commerce, is 
very differeat from molybdwna. Jéid. 250 Ience 1 am 
coaviaced, that plumbago is a kind of mineral salpbar or 
charcoal; the constituent parts of which are aerial acid 
and a considerable quantity of phlogiston. 1788 Croz- 
sted?'s Alin, (ed. 2) Il. 451 Black lead or plumbago is a 
fossil substance extremely black. 1795 Pearson in Aziz. 
Traas. UX XXV. 335 The black matter was therefore a com- 

aad of iron and carbon, or, as some chemists term it, plam- 
ieee and which in thenew system is denominated a carbaret 
of iron. 1796 Kirwan Eden. Min. (ed, 2) 11. 58 Plumbago. 
Graphite of Werner.. carbon combined with one tenth or one 
eighth of its weight of malleable iron. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 191 
Probably because the iron.. had absorbed too great a quan- 
tity of carbon, and was thus converted into plombago. 1808 
Henry £fit. Chem. (ed. 5) 242 Another combination of iron 
and carhon, which is a true carburet of iron, is the substance 
called plamhago, or black-lead, used ia fabricating peacils, 
and in covering iron to prevent rast. [So 181g (ed. 7) IL. 
120.) 1843 Humeie Dict, Geol, (ed. 2) 32/x Anthracite re- 
sembles and appears to pass into plumbago. 1846 M¢Cut- 
tocn Acc. Brit. Emprre (1834) 1. 619 That very rare 
mineral called black lead, plambago, or wad, is found in 
Borrowdale, ia Cumberland. ‘The mines ia this place have 
been wrought since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and far- 
aish the very best material hitherto discovered for making 

encils. 1869 Roscon Elem. Chem. (1871) 82 Graphite, or 
lumbaga, crystallizes in six-sided plates. . Re. 

3, Bot. A genus of herhaceous plants, inhabiting 
Southern Europe, Asia, Africa,and America, having 
spikes of subsessile flowers, with a tabular five- 
parted calyx; leadwort: so called from the colour 
of the flowers. (Pliny’s name (rendering Gr. 
ModtBdava), adopted as generic name hy Tonrne- 


fort, 1700.] Also adtrié. 

[x60r Hottann Pliny 11. 336 There groweth commonly 
an herbe named in Greeke Motyhdana, that is to say in 
Latine, /umbago, euen vpon every corne land.) 1747 
Westev Prin. Physic (1762) 42 Infusion of Leaves of Plain- 
bago in Olive Oil. 1776 Ler Jutrod. Bot. App. (ed. 3) 337 
Leadwort, Piumbago. 1877 J. A. Cuarmers 7 iyo Soga vi. 53 
He distributed twigs fram the plumbago plaat to be worn 
round the neck. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 346 Pale blue 
plumbagos, yellow canariensis. 

[Note. In Dioscorides, nodvBdauva, f, pddAvpdos lead, was 
applied to a mineral substance (v. 97, 300), and a plant. 
The former was yellow oxide of lead (PLO), ye the litharge 
prodaced in the extraction of gold and silver from ores con- 
taining lead. By Pliny this is latinized as motlybdzena, 
also once (xxxiv. 18, sa) by slumbdgo, which, as well as 

aléna, were applied hy him to the yellow oxide, but prob. 
included as an inferior variety the sulphide (PbS), called 
by Dioscorides parvpSoe8ys AiBos, ‘lead-like stone + the 
modern Gaena, For the plant Pliny always uses p/us- 
bago. Yn the French transl, (1572) of Matthioli’s Com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, poAuBSawa = s/nrmnbago is rendered 


PLUMBEOUS. 


Plombagine, in It. piombaggine, and is stated to be identical 
with litharge; but other ores may have been included. 
Thence the explanations of the word in Cotgrave and other 
English writers down to Bailey: see PLumaaciny, and 
sense x above. In Holland’s Péizy, plumbago is rendered 
litharge. \n the 16th c,, to Agricola and others in Germany 
practically interested in mining, p/umbago mainly meant 
the salphide of lead, but also included other substances 
similar to this in appearance, and in the property of staining 
the fingers and marking paper, esp. the native sulphides of 
Sanneny, and molybdenum, Stisnite (SbeS3) and Motys- 
aentte (MoSq), and the mineral graphite. In 1567 Christoph. 
Enkel (Encelius) of Saalfeld, while identifying Pliny’s #z0/yé- 
dena, galina, and plumbago, distingaished the ‘ prodac- 
tive’ species (i.e. the oxide and sulphide of lead) from the 
‘barren’ (séeri/s), which yielded no lead, and was maialy 
graphite; the latter was described by Ferrante Imperato 
in 1599 as employed in the grafo prombino, ‘leaden pencil *, 
Ta 1779 Scheele found that certain samples of the ‘ beerca of 
plumbago, on being burnt, were dissipated into carbonic 
acid gas, and that in fact they consisted of carbon: see 

not, 1786 in sense 2. In 1789 Werner and Karsten proposed 
the name Graputre instead of the ambigaous ‘plunibago’. 
But its composition was still disputed. An analysis, made 
by French chemists in 1786, had given, after volatilization, 
a residue of iron, and plumbago was pronounced a carbaret 
of iron (see quot. 1795). ‘his view prevailed anti! Karsten 
in 1826 and Sefstrém in 1829 proved that the iron was only 
an imparity in the specimens analysed, and that graphite 
or plambago was, as Scheele lad said in 177% really a 
mineral form of carbon. (See paper by Dr. John W. Evans, 
F.G.S.,, ia Zrans, Phil. Soc. 1907.) 

Plumba:goed, a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] Covered 
with plumbago, black-leaded. 

1860 Avex. Watr Electro-Metallurgy 58 A solution of 
nitrate of silver... will answer well for depositing on plamba- 
goed surfaces. 

Plumballophane. 4/1. (See Piumno-.] 
‘A yariety of allophane containing a little lead’ 
(Chester Dict. AZi7. 1896). 

+Plumbane. Chem. Obs. [f. L. plsemb-sem 
lead + -ANE 2a.) Davy's proposed name for 
chloride of lead, horn-lead. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 397 One combination 
only of lead with chlorine is known. .called horn lead by 
the old chemists... The name proposed for it papa 

it tiie alah Obs. rare. [ad. L. phimbarius, 
f, pluméun lead.) Lead ore, galena. 

x657 Tomunson Keuon's Disp. 428 Lead..is extracted 
also out of a certain Plambary, effoded oat of Mynes, which 
stone they call Molybdoides; the Lead thus secerned and 
melted, is poured into water, while hot, till it leave its dross. 

Plumbat, obs. Sc. form of PLUMMET. 


+Plumbate!, Ols. Also 7 (?) plumbet. 
[app.ad. late L. p/wmbate leaden balls, also (Cod. 
Theodos.) a scourge to which leaden balls were 
attached, f. A/tmddre to make of lead; bot cf. 
Piusset sé, 4.) In pf The leaden halls with 


which a scourge was loaded. 

1370 Foxe A. & Af. (ed. 2) 94/1 Then Decius moued 
with anger commaunded hym to be beaten with plumbatres 
(which is sayth Sabellicns, a kinde of scourging). 1609 
Howtann Amn, Alarcell. 330 Sericus and Asbolias..he 
caused to he killed with the mightie pelts of plumbets. 

Plu'mbate2. Chem. [f. L. plemb-um lead + 
-AtEL1¢.) A salt of plumbic acid. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chem, 111. 555 The solution of plum- 
bate of potassium forms with metallic salts precipitates of 
analogous composition, 


|| Plumba‘tor. [med.L. plembator, f. L. plun- 
bare to solder with lead.] In the Papal service, 


A custodian of the leaden seal. 
1677 W. Hucues A/an of Sin u. xii. 229 Innocent 8... 
His aew office of Plambators.. brought him 1n 26000 crowns, 


Plumb-bob (plo-m,bg:b). The leaden hoh, usu- 
ally conoidal, forming the weight of a plumb-line. 

1835-40 Hattaurton Clockm, (1862) 16 Tf he is found here 
after twenty-foar hours, they'd make a carpenter's plamb- 
hob of him, and hang him outside the church steeple. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. WV. 190/1 A spirit level is laid apon 
its edge, or a plumb-bob is dropped from its middle poiat. 

+Plumbean,c. Ods. [f. L. p/umbe-us leaden 
+-AN.] Resembling lead ; leaden ; lead-coloured. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Phumbean, Plumbeons, of the 
colour and property of lead; leaden; also dall, blunt. 
a 1688 Coowortu Jnut. Mor. 1.iii. § 7 To make wisdom.. 
to be..regulated hy sucha..‘ plumbean and flexible rule’ as 
thatis, is quite todestroy the natureofit. 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
IVks. 11. 312 He had..a pale plumbean countenance. 


Plumbeous (plo‘mbias), 2. [f. L. plumbe-ns 
leaden (f. p/smb-zem lead) + -ous. 
1. Made of or resembling lead, leaden; lead- 


coloured. Chiefly in Zool. f 

1623 Cockeram, Plusbcons, full of Jead, heauie. 1658 
Puiuips, Pienbeous, leaden, of the colour of lead; also 
bloat, or dull. 1826 Kinav & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 284. 31867 
A. L. Avams Waad. Nat. India 115 Another and smaller 
species, the plambheous or sooty yedstart. 1874 Cours Birds 
WN. IV. 321 Feathers. .plumbeons at base and brown at tip. 


pb. Ceramics. Lead-glazed. 

187g Fortnum Afaiolica i. 4 Glazed and enamelled wares 
..plumbeous or lead glazed. 1879 I i; Vounc Cerant, 
Art 63 Silicious, or glass-glazed, and p: iumbeous, or lead- 
glazed, both of which are transparent. 

+2. fig. Heavy, dull, ponderous, leaden. Obs. 

3§78 Sipxev Wanstead Play ja Arcadia, etc. (1629) 622 
Attend and thraw your eares to mee..till 1 hane endoc- 
trinated yoar plaumbeons cerebrositics. ¢ 1645 Howe Left. 
(1650) II. 30 ‘The motion of Satura,. «plumbeous, long, aad 
heavy. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 11. ix. 284 Whether he be such 
a Plumheous Blew-nosed Planet as Antiquity marks him. 


PLUMBER. 


Plumber (plv'ma:). Forms: 4 plomber, 4-8 
plummer, § plomere, plommer, plumbar, 5-6 
plomer, 5~7 plumer, 6 plommar, Sc. plummair, 
5- plumber. [2. OF. p/emmier (1266), ploniumier, 
mod.F. plombier:—l.. plumbarius a plumber, f. 
plumbiem ane An attisan who works in lead, 
zinc, and tin, fitting in, soldering, and repairing 
the water and gas pipes, cisterns, boilers, and other 
work executed in these metals in the construction 
of a dwelling-house or other building. Originally 
applied to a man who dealt and worked in Icad. 

1385-6 [see b], 1399 AZex. Ripon (Surtees) 11". 129 In 
salario Willelmi Bettys, plummer, operanti stuper corpus 
ecclesia. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 406/1 Plumber, or plomere, 
plumbarius, 1497 Paston Lett, UW. 212 Vyncent the 
plomer isa nothir that chal bere the dawnger. 1548 Act 
243 Edw. Vi,c. 13 § 4 Any.. Brick-maker, Tile maker, 
Plummer or Labourer, 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 17 Item 
given to the plumer for mendinge the leades, xiij s. iiij d. 
1610 1k Jonson Aéch. u. i, And, early in the morning, will 
I send To all the plumbers, and the pewterers, And buy 
their tin, and lead vp, 1663 Gerpier Counsel 47 Sander, 
wherewith an unconscionable Plummer can ingrosse his Bill. 
1706 Psitiirs, Piinmer, one that deals, or works in Lead. 
31847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 130 Within the last four 
years, zinc has been extensively employed instead of lead, 
and the plumber has undertaken the execution of such 
works, 1887 Sfectator 29 Oct. 1445 All the tradesmen 
employed, down even to the plumber. 

. attrib. and Comb., as plumber-house, -work; 
Plumber's force-pump, furnace (see quots.). 
apts: Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 393 Pro punctura x 
rod’ et dimid. de Wrigthous et le Plomberhous. 1844 
Stepnens Be, Farvt), 195 Of the specifications of plumber- 
work..done after the carpentry. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 
Plumber's force punip,a pump used by plumbers for testing 
pipe or withdrawing obstacles from a gorged pipe, 1884 
ford. Suppl, Pluonbers'furnace, a portable soldering furnace. 

Hence Plu'mbership, the office of plumber. 

31455 Rolls of Parit, V. 316/2 Th’ office of Plummership 
of the Castels of Carnarvan, Beaumares and Hardlagh. 

Plumber-block: see PLUMMER-BLOCK. 

Plumbery (plo-mari). Also 5 plomerye, 6 
plombmery, plumery. (ME. a. OF. plommerte 
(1304), plomberie lead-work, plumber's workshop, 
fe ee plumber; in med.L. p/umbdrta; cf. L. 
Pplumbarinus of or belonging to lead, plumdbarinm 
a place to kecp leaden vessels in.] 


1. A plumber’s workshop. 

ag.. Voc, in ee Plwonbaria, a plomerye. 
o1sag in Wiltsh. Archrol. & Nat. #ist. Mag. (1867) X.79 
To cary the Iced onth of the halle to the plombmery. 1649 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 11. 416 One room, called 
the Plommery, and several other rooms and lodgings 
belonging to the Clerk of the Works. 1823 Mechanic's 
Mag. No. 13,205 Stating that a plumbery had been burnt at 
Dover, and that the fire was occasioned by... workmen per- 
mitting some lend to boil over. 1896 St. Jonx Hope in 
Proc. Soc, Antig. Ser.u. XVI. 164 The room. .was formerly 
the plumbery, and has in the centre a large table for casting 
sheets of lead. ‘ 

2. Plumber’s work, plumbing. 

1464 Rotls of Parlt, V. 547/2 Th’ office of Serjeaunt of 
oure Plumbery within this our Reaume. 1903 T. N. City 
4 C, Purchaser 228 Pinnibery. the Art of Working in Lead. 
1823 P, Nicuotson Pract. Build. 403 The Art of Plumbery 
comprehends the practice of casting and laying sheet-lead. 
3853 Turner Dom. Archit, U1. i, 18 The jurors found that 
««plumbery was needed to the value of 20 marks, 

+ Plumbet. 0és. Also 6 plumet, plommett, 
plomet, -it. [app. a deriv. of F. p/omd Icad, 
PLuMs s3,, perh. in reference to its colour, and thus 
practically a parallel form of PLUNKET, of which 
it appears to be a synonym. Note the alteration 
of plumbet to plumket in the later edition of 
Udall.}_ A woollen fabric; app. the same as 
Puunket. Also attrié. 

1533 Upat. Floures Lat. Spekynge 199h, Casius,..and 
glaucus,..is blew or grey, as the sky is when it hath litle 
spleckes of grey clowdes in a faire day, as it were a plumbet 
fed. 1560 plumket] colour. 1g90 Lance. & Chesh, Wilts 11. 
68 My best cloke my jirkine and breeches of stript plumet. 
1661 Pracham Compi. Gent, (ed. 3) 156 Plumbet colour, i.e. 
like little Speks of gray clouds ina fair day. 1720 Strvpr 
Stow's Surv. Ui, v. ix. 180/1 The sorts of this new Drapery 
[time of Q. Eliz.] were various. They were Bays, .. Rash or 
Stannet,, .Serche,.. Plomets, Carells, Fustians of Naples. 
fdid, 181/1 Plomits, wrought with Silk, or otherwise. 1882 
Reck Draper's Dict., Plommetts, pommetts, stuffs men- 
tioned in 1592 as being in pieces of fourteen yards each, of 
four pounds weight, and valued at £1. 

Plumbet, var. PLuMBaTe; obs. f. PLumMet. 

Plumbe'thyl. Che. [See Piumeo- and 
Erayt.) A compound of lead with molecules of 
ethyl, as Plumbotriethyl, Pb,(CyH,),, the meth- 
plumbethyl of Léwig, a yellowish mobile oil; 
plimbotetrethyl Pb(C,H5),, diethylide of lead, a 
transparent colourless liqnid. 

1857 Mituer Alem, Chenr. 111, 214 Oxide of, Plumbethyl 
(hydrated), 1865 Maxsriztp Saéts 291 Liwig has more 


recently described another metallothylic base... This is his 
Plumbethy!. 


Plumbic (plo-mbik), a. [f. L. p/umbd-um lead 
+ -1c. Cf. F. plombrgue.] Of or pertaining to 
lead. @. Chem. Combined with lead; applied to 
compounds in which lead has its higher valency 
(divalent), as plumbie acid, dioxide of lead, PbO,. 


Plumbic ochre, lead ochre, massicot. 


Vou, VII. 


or plummet, for testing or determining vertical 


1017 


| 1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrié. Phys, & Med. 
| Anowd, (1799) 119 The plumbic phosoxyd evidently con- 
tains oxygen and light. 1854 J. ScorrerN in Orr's Cire. 
Se., Chent. 465 Three combinations are known of oxygen 
with lead... The latter [the binnxide] is sometimes denomi- 
nated plumbic acid. 1865 Watts Dret, Chem. TY. 555 
With bases, peroxide of lead unites more readily than with 
acids, behaving towards alkalis like a weak acid, and may 
therefore be called plumbic acid. 1873 — Fownes? Chem. 


(ed. 11} 593 Plumbic Ethide is produced by the action of 


| plumbic chloride on zinc ethide. 
b. Path. due to the presence of lead. 

1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 38 Plumbic renal de- 
generation is evidently the result of a long-continued irrita- 
tion. 1897 Adfontt's Syst. AJed. 1, 
plumbic paralysis a small indolent swe 
the wrist is noticed. 

Plumbi‘ferous, @. [f. L. plsmd-t01 lead + 
-FeERous, Cf. F. plomébtfere.] Containing lead. 

1996 Kirwan Elem, Alin.(ed. 2) 11.222 The Plumbifernus 
Silver Ore also contains 48 per cent. of lead. 1839 Urn 
Dict. Arts 743 The total thickness of the plumbiferous 
formation. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 56 Transparent 
glaze may be plumbiferous or alkaline. 

+Plumbine, a. Obs. rare. (f. L. pliumd-ame 
lead + -1xE1.J} Of leaden colour. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 17 The Melancholicke which 
is. of colour, livide, & plumbine. 

| Plumbing (plain), 74/54. [incl] The 
action of the vb. Pius, in various senses; now 
| esp. the work of a plumber. 
1666 Rove in Par. Srans. 1.335 What incthods the mine- 
men use in following the Vein, and tracing their passages 
under ground (which they call Plumming and Dyalling) 
| according to the several exigencies? 1711 W. SuTHRALAND 
| Shipbuild, Assist, 162 Plinumet, a Weight hanging by a 
Line to prove the Phimming. 1884 Cuanorer in Pall all 
G, 24 July 11/2 Three years ago..a plumbing law was 
passed, which placed the control of plumbing and drainage 
in all new houses in the hands of the Board of Iealth. 1886 
lork slerald 3 Aug. 7/6 ‘Plumbing’ was largely indulged 
in, top fishing fete abandoned except in a few cases. 

b. concr. That which is made by this action; 


lead-sealing; plumber’s work. 

1756 Nucent Gr, Tour, France IV. 33 As soon rs you 
enter Paris, you will be stopt in yonr chaise, and your pass 
and plumbings, and every corner of the whole chaise will he 
examined, 1899 Iestut, Gaz. 23 Oct. 2/3 They tore down 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, and electric wires from the walls, 
demolished the fixtures, wrenched the plumbing apart. 

@. atirid., as plumbing-line, -rope, a lead- 
line, sounding-line. 

1688 Royie Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 136, I do not 
find that mens..plnmming lines have reached above one 
mile of that great number. 1693 Over in 24, Trans, 
XVII. 908 Fastening our Bottle to our Plumbing-rope. 

Plumbism (ple-mbiz’m). Pats. [f. 1. planrl- 
nut lead + -18M.]_Lead-poisoning. 

31876 Baatuotow AJat, Aled. (1879) 227 In prescribing the 
preparations of lead for internal use, the danger of producing 
plumbism should not be overlooked, 1878 A. M. Hasittox 
Nerv. Dis, 410 The tremor from lead is attended usually by 
colic and other symptoms of plumhism. 1901 Speaker 
16 Nov. 174/1 It is the solubility of the lead when taken 
into the system that causes plumbism. 

Plu:mbiso‘lvent,a. Erron.plumbo-solvent. 
[f. L. plemebun: lead + SoLvent: for the form cf. 
L, tergiversans, velivolans, bellipotens, etc.] Acting 
| as a solvent on lead, capable of dissolving lead. 
Hence Plumbiso‘lvency, capacity of dissolving 
lead. 

1892 M. Mackenzin in Vouth's Comp. 31 Mar, 162 (Funk) 
Lead isa fruitful source of disease in certain districts. .where 
the water has what is termed a plumbo-solvent quality. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. WW. 965 Occasionally it is necessary to 
test the ‘ plumbo-solvency’’ ofa suspected water. /d/d. 966 
Water.,may. dissolve lead bya tre plumbo-solvent action. 

Plumb-joint. [For plumbed joint: cf. 
PLUMB v. §.} A lap-joint in sheet-metal in which 
one of the edges to be joined is laid flat over 
the other and soldered down; a soldcred lap-joint. 

1895 in Keicnt Dict, Afech. 1751. 

Plumbless (plxmilés), a. 
= That cannot be plumbed ; fathomless. 

1651 Ocitpy “sof (1665) 209 May. .quaff If he had twenty 
Plombless Oceans. 1854 Dickens //ard T. xv, The moment 
shot away into the plumbless depths of the past. 

Plumb-line (plomjlsin), s6. Also 7 plim-. 

1, A line or cord having at one end a metal bob 


979 Occasionally in 
ling on the back of 


{f PLuss v. + 


direction ; sometimes = PLUMB-RULE. 

1538 Evvot Dict, Perpendiculum, a plumlyne, such as 
masons and carpenters haue, with lendde at the ende. 1609 
Brack (Douay) /sa. xxxiv, rr A measure shal be stretched 
it to nothing, and a plumme line unto 
destruction. 1611 Cotan., Asivedier,to..square by plumbe- 
line, or plumbe-rule, 1613 M. Riotey AJagn. Bodies 43 A 
plim line fastened to one end of the diamiter, 1706 Prittirs, 
Plundb-Line, Piunth-Ruie, or Plummet, an Vnstroment 
us’d by Carpenters, Masons, Bricklayers and others, to find 
whether a Pillar, Wall, etc. stand upright. 1815 J. Smits 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 277 The attraction of a lofty 
mountain is found to draw a plumb-line..a little ont of the 
perpendicular. A i" 5 

b. fig. A means of testing or judging ; a standard. 

1870 T. Noaton Nowel's Catech. (1853) 182 To be directed 
and tried by the most precise rule, and, as it were, by the 
plumbline of God's law and judgment. 1666 Sancrorr 
Lex fgnea 18 We have no Plumb-line of Reason. ; 

+2. Geom, A veriical or perpendicular line; a 


| Slraight line at right angles to another. Ods. 


out upon it, to brin; 


PLUMBY. 


tgs Recornk Pathw, Anowd. 1. Defin., When one line 
lyeth flatte (whiche is named the ground line) and an other 
commeth downe on it, and is called a perpendiculer or 
plumme lyne. 170 Bituaxcsnry Eucdid 1.x. 3 A perpen- 
dicular line, commonly called among artificers a plumbe 
lyne. 1704 J. Hares Lex. Techy. 1, Pbud-Line, We same 
with Perpendicular. 

3. A mariner's sounding-line: Jig. something with 
which to fathom intellectual or moral depths. 

1648 C. Wanker JZist. Zndepend. 1.116 This is an unsound: 
able Gulfe, here any plumb-line faileth me. 1864 Spectator 
Z May 527/2 This trath.,that degrees of guilt are so utterly 

eyond the fathoming pnwers of our plumb-lines without 
a knowledge of the moral opportunities and antecedents of 
every fife, 1884 J. Tar Wind fu Matter Pref. (1892) 6 The 
pianie of human degradation surely never touched a 

lower depth. 


Hence Plu'mb-line v., to sound, or determine, 


| as by a plumb-line. 


1846 Mrs, Gort Hug. Char. (1852) 3 The moment a pre- 
sumptuous individual acts or thinks an inch out of the plumb- 
lined perpendicularity exacted by the formalities of society. 
1875 Liwns Prd, Life & Jind Il. u. § 78. go Some un- 
attainable depth to he postulated, but not plumb-lined. 

Plumbo-, before a vowel plumb-, used as 
combining form of L. flwmdium lead, forming 
chemical and mineralogical terms, 

Plumbocaleite A//., an isomorphous mix- 
ture of the carbonates of lead and calcium, 
Pb’CO;. 32Ca"COs, occurring in rhombohedral 
forms at Leadhills and Wanlockhcad (Watts). 
Plumbocu‘prite 4/777. = CUPROPLUMBITE (Chester). 
Plumboguwmmite J/i. [f. F. plombcomme + 
-1TE!), a hydrous phospho-aluininite of lead re- 
sembling gum. Plumbomanganite d/in., a 
sulphide of Jcad and manganese, PbS. 2MuS. 
Plumbome'thyl Chem., a compound of lead 
with molecules of methyl, as pliwombotrimethy] 
PH(CII,)33 plembotetramethy] Pb(C1,),,a colours 
less mobile liquid (Watts Dict, Chem. M1, 
563). Plumbore‘sinite J/in, — phombogumnitte. 
Plumbostannite Min. [L. stanzwm tin], sul- 
phantimonide of tin, lead, and iron (Chester). 
Plu'mbostib, -stitbnite A/i. [L.. s¢vétnem anti- 
mony] = BOULANGERITE, 

1834 Amer. Frul. Sco XXVIL_ 386 *Plumbocatcite .. 
described by Jolinson as a mineral found at Wanlockhead 
in Scotland. 1892 Dana AZin. (ed. 6) 855 *Plumbogummite, 
1897 J. B. Hannay in Arveralog. Alag. 149 *Phumbo. 
manganite. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 685 *Plumbore- 
sinite, Plomlganme 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 99 “Plarnbostib 
is also from Nertschinsk. It consists, according to Plattner, 
of antimony, arsenic, sulphur, a little iron, with 58-8 p. c. of 
lead; and appears to be boulangerite. 

Plumbo-solvent, erron, f, PLUMBISOLVENT. 


Plumbous (plz'mbes), a. [ad. L. plewmbos-us 
full of lead: sec -ovs. Cf. F. plombenx.) 

tl. Leaden; fig. dull; = Pruxwprovus. OAs, 

1685 H. More Jélustration 336 Such a senseless conceit, 
that nothing can be more wooden or cee 1737 G. 
Ssutn Curious Relations 1. iv. 550 To be of a plumbous ar 
leaden Temper and Colour. 

2. Chem. Applied to compounds in which lead 
has its lower valency ; as in p/umdous acid ‘term 
for Plumb? oxtdum in combination with potassium 
and other bases’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cf. PLuMBic a, 

+ Plum-broth. Oés. A kind of thick broth or 
soup made of beef, prunes, raisins, currants, white 
bread, spices, winc, sugar, and other ingredients; 
formerly a Christmas dish. Probably dried plums 
ot prunes werc the original characteristic. 

21613 Overnury Charact., furitan, Good bits he holds 
breed good positions, and the Pope he best concludes 
against, in plum-broth, 1652 Cotincrs Caveat for Prof. 
xxx, (1653) 118 He hath more mind to the plum-broth then 
the devotion of the day. 1713 Queen's Rayal Cookery 
(Nares) To make plumb-broth. Take a leg of beef, and 
a piece of the neck,.two pound of currans, .three pound of 
raisins of the sun, three pound of prunes well stew'd.. 
have a twopenny white loaf grated, mix it with some of 
the broth, and put the pulp of the prunes to it..garnish the 
dish with some of the stew'd prunes, some raisins and 
eurrans out of the broth. 1724 Pore Leff. (1735) 1. 283 
A_ thing call’d Christian Chearfolness, (not_ incompatible 
with Christmas Pyes and Plum-broth). [1864 Chambers’ Bh. 
Days 11. 755/2 Plum-broth figures in Poor Robin's Almanac 
for'1750, among the items of Christmas fare.} 


Plumb-rule (plemyr#l). [f Pruss sd, + 
Ruxesd.] An instrument used by builders, masons, 
carpenters, etc., for ensuring or testing the verti- 
cality of an erection; consisting of a plummet and 
line atlached lo and swinging freely on the surface 
of a narrow straight-edged board, marked with 
a longitudinal line which, when its position is 
vertical, coincides with the string. 

1391 Cuaucer Astrol. u. § 38 Set thy pyn by a plom- 
rewle enene vpryht. 1578 Cooper Thesaurus, Ad perpen. 
diculum, to trie by the plumbe rule. 1663 Gerpinr Counsel 
27 Brick-layers..to use often their line, and plum-rule. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1. 140/2 note, A plumb-rule is 
a Straight piece of wood, to which is attached a string with 


a plummet or lump of lead, 

+ Plumby, a. //er. Obs. [ad. OF. plomé 
(@1449 in Godcf.) lead-coloured :—L. plumbdtus, 
pa.pple. of plumbdre to make of lead.} ee 


PLUM-CAKE. 


coloured. In quot. 1586 app. confused with 
PLuuMy @.2, as if it meant ‘ plum-celoured ’. 

1486 Bk. St, Alians, Her. aiij, The itij. stone is caldea 
Margarete a clowdy stone, plumby hit is calde in armys. 
186 Frane Blaz. Gentrie 246 Purple was called Plumhy. 

Plum-cake. A cake containing raisins, cur- 
rants, and often erange-peel and other preserved 
fruits. As to the name, cf. PLUM-BuoTH, 

1635 [(Guartnorxe] Lady Mother ur ii. in Bullen O. 77. 
IE. 148 Your Schoolefellow With whome you usd to walk to 
Pimblicoe To eate plumbe cakes and creame, 1664 BuTLea 
Flud. u. ii. 798 And cramm‘d 'em .. With Cawdle, Custard, 
and Plum-cake. 17749 Warton Aisi. Eng. Poetry \xi. 
(1840) 111, 396 ‘The splendid iceing of an immense historic 
plumb-cake, was embossed with a delicious hasso-relievo of 
the destruction of ‘Troy. 1859 W. Contins Q. of Hearts 
ii, Hadn’t we better begin. by getting her a plum-cake? 

Plum-coloured, -curculio: sec PLuM sd. 


Plum-da‘mas, -da'mis. Sc. Also 6 plum- 
damus, 7 plum(be)-dames, plomdaimes, (8 
erron. plumdanes). [f. Peo sé. + OF. Damas 
Damascus; see Damask, DamMson 1, 3 (damson 
plum).] A (? dried) damson plum; a prune. 

3865 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 360 Wyne, vennagir, 
plumdamas, buttir, cheise. 1577 /é/d. 11. 645 Ane hundrith 
pond wecht of plum damus. 1621 Se. Acts Fas, V7 (1816) 
IV. 626/2 Feggis Raisingis plumdames almondis and 
vther vnconfected fruits. 1675 in Hunter Bigear & Ifo. 
Fleming vi, (.862) 6% A quarter of pund of plomdaimes. 
1692 Scotch Presbyt. #£log. (1738) 138 Lord, feed them 
with the Plumdanes and Raisins of thy Promises. a 1780 
Suirrers Poems (1790) 210 Guid barley broth .. Wi' raisins 
and plumdamis mixt. 1828 Mota Mausie Wauch ii.25 The 
table was covered with dishes full of jargonelles and pippins, 
.Shell-walnuts, and plumdamases. 

Plum-du‘ff. Also-dough. [f. PLuw 54.4 + 
Derr 56.1] Plain flour pndding with raisins or 
currants in it, beiled in a cloth or bag. 

rByo R. H. Dana Sef Masé viii. 18 This day was 
Christmas .. The only change was that we had a ‘plum 
duff‘ fordinner. 1851 Mavnew Loud. Labour 1, 197/2 Plum 
dongh is one of the street-eatables. 1883 STEVENSON Treas, 
7st. (1886) 241 Alive, and fit, and full of good plum-duff. 

Hence Plum-du‘ffer, a seller of plum-duff. 

1851 Mavnew Load. Labour 1. 198/1, 1 have ascertained... 
that take the year through, six ‘plum duffers’ take 15. a 
day each. 

Plume (plzm), 54. Also 6 plome. [a. OF. 
plume:—L. pliima a small soft feather, down. 

OE. had (a 1050 in Lfd. Sefntill.) plineseder, down, from 
L. pZaima; but this has no historical connexion with the 
ME. and mod. word.) . 

1. A feather; now chiefly poet. and rhet.; also, 
a large or conspicuous feather, such as are used for 
personal adornment, as a plume of an ostrich or 
egret; in Ornif#, a contour-feather, as distin- 


guished from a plumule. 

1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles m. 49 Thanne cometh. Anober 
proud partriche. . And sesith on hirsete, with hir softe plumes. 
1513 Doucias ness x1. vi 123 My feris lost, with plumys 
in the ayr As thame hest lykis ar fleand our alquhair. 1552 
He oet, Plume, péwra, et plumula,a very yonge fether. 
1601 Suaks. 7wel, N.u. v.37 Contemplation makes a rare 
Turkey Cocke of him, how he iets vnder his aduanc’d 
plumes. 1667 Mitton /. 7. v. 286 Like Mlaia's son he 
stood, And shook his Plumes. 1754 Gray /oesy 22 With 
ruffled plumes and flagging wing. 1851 Tires 3 Sept. 7/2 
The Trogon resplendens clad in golden iridescent green, 
with long lax flowing plumes. 1893 Newton Dicl. Birds 
a dorsal plumes of the Egrets. 
birds as used in flight, displayed in pride, raised 
or ruffled in excitement, or borrowed in pretentious 
display (as the peaceck’s plumes assumed by the 


jackdaw in the fable). 

isox Swans. 1 Afen. V7, m. iii, 7 Let frantike Talbot 
trinmph for a while, And like a Peacock sweepe along his 
tayle, Wee'le pull his Plumes, and take away his Trayne 
1606 Str G, Goosecapfe i. iv. in Bullen O. P/ TIL. 22 Farre 
above the pitch of my low plumes. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T.1. 4 They stole them out of holy Writ, and pride 
themselves in the plumes of a Prophet indeed. 1642 R. 
CarrenteR Experience wu. iv. 20 1f we but glaunce upon 
the knowledge of our selves, our plumes fall, and we begin 
to be humble. 1649 Butne fag. 7iprov. Tinpr. xxvic 
(1653) 185 Let him that flatiers himself to raise good Clover 
upon barren heathy Land..pull down his Plumes after two 


Jig. With various reference to the feathers of | 


or three years experience, unless he devise a new way of | 


Husbandry. 1802 A/ed. Frui. VIII. 268 In the process of 
his examination, he is stripped of his borrowed plumes. 
1850 Kinosney Alt. Locke xxxii, My soul..in the rapid 
plumes of song Clothed itself sublime and strong. 

2. Downy plumage, down; plamage generally. 

t Of a plume: cf. ofa feather, FEATIER sb. 2 ¢. 

3552 Hutoet, Thystle toppe, whych is lyke plume, 
fappus. 1601 Houtano Pliny 1. 280 A second commoditie 
that Geese yeeld..is their plume and downe. For in some 

laces their soft feathers are pluckt twice a yeare. 16 

AtHAM Falconry Words Art Expl., Plume is the genera 
colour or mixtures of feathers ina Hawke, which sheweth 
her constitution. 1654 H. 1.’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 21 
To interdict him with the Earls of Somerset, Middlesex, 
Bristow, (all of an inclination, though not all of a plume), 
1667 Mi.ton P. L. xt. 186 The Bird of Jove.. Two Birds 
of gayest plume before him drove. 1812 J. Witson /s/e 
of Pains m, 600 Vaunt not, gay bird | thy gorgeous plume. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Com. 312 The lower barbs in 
feathers are usually loose, and form the down, which is 
called the ‘accessory plume’. ‘ 

b. The web or vane of a quill; the feathering 


of an arrow. 


1808 Pike Sources Alississ. u. (1810) 150 They huried the | 
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arrow to the plume in the animal. 1883 D. C. Murray 
Mlearts 11. 38 Carroll held a quill pen in his hand...The 
hand looked steady, but the quivering plume told how tense 
the nerves were. - 

An ornament, usually symbolizing dignity 
or rank, cousisling of a large feather or bunch of 
feathers, or a waving feather-like tft or bunch of 
hair, etc; esp. when attached te a helmet, hat, or 
other head-dress as an aigrette or crest, or worn in 
the hair, as the court Alume of ostrich feathers ; 
also borne in processions and used at funerals. 

t+ Plume of feathers: see Featuer sb. 8h. 

1530 PaisGr. 256/1 Plome of oystrydge fethers, p/untuart, 
21548 Hatz Chron., Hen, JV 12 One parte had their Plumes 
all white, another had them all redde. 1607 Snaxs. Cor. 
ut. iil, 126 Your Enemies, with nodding of their Plumes 
Fan you into dispaire. 1711 Aopisox Sect. No, 42 21 The 
ordinary Method of making an Hero, is to clap a huge 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head. 1822 Byron Verner v. 
i, We will lay Aside these nodding plumes and dragging 
trains, 1832 Texnyvson Lady of Shalott i. iv, A funeral, 
with plumes and lights And music. 1845 Disragii Sydi/ 
un. ii, His hat white with a plume of white feathers. 1848 
W. HL Ketiy tr. /. Blane’s Hist, Tex 171.335 The grena- 
diers fluog away their black plumes, 

b. fig. (Ch a feather in one’s cap.) 

1605 Campen Rem. 3 It was accounted one of the fairest 
and most glerious Plumes in the triumphant Diademe of 
the Roman Empire. 1667 Mitrtox 7. Z, vi. 161 Well thou 
comst Before thy fellows, amhitious to win From me som 
Plume. 1848 De Quincey Pofe Wks. 1858 IX. 14 An 
error in which Pope himself participated, that his plume of 
distinction from preceding poets consisted in correctness. 


4. (ransf. Anything resembling the down of 


feathers or a feather, in form or in lightness. 

x60r Hoxtann Piirzy 11. 239 The plume or downe which 
it heareth,.. cureth the inordinat flux of waterish humors 
into the cies, 1810 Soutuey Kehkama ww. iv, The shadow 
of the Cocoa's lightest plume Is steady on the sand. 1859 
G. Merevitn &. Feverel xx, The plumes of the woodland 
are alight. 1870 Swisevene Lss. & Stud. (1875) 337 A boy's 
figure,.. with a curling plume of hair. 1878 Stevenson 
Edinburgh (1889)25 The long plume of smoke over the plain. 

b. Sof. (a) A plumose pappns er other ap- 
pendage of a seed, by which it floats away; + (4) 
== PLUMULE 1 (005.). 

1578 Lyte Dodocus 1. xxiv. 36 Which [flowers)} at length 
do turne into downe, or Cotton, and the plume is carried 
away with the winde. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i § 14 
‘The Plume is that Pare which becomes the Trunk of the 
Plant. /é/d., These three Parts, se. the Main Body, the 
Radicle, and the Plume, are concurrent to the making up 
of a Seed. 2688 J. Cuavton in PAIL Trans. XVII. 947 If 
gleamy Weather happen at that time, it breeds a small 
Flie, which consumes the Plume of the Plant. 1766 Compl. 
Farmer sv. Malt, Malt which has not hada sufficient time 
to shoot, so that its plume, or acrospire as the adepts in 
malting call it, may have reached to the inward skin of the 
harley, remains charged with too large a quantity of it's 
unattenuated oils, 1823 Sin H. Davy Agric, Chem. iit 
(1814) 70 In every seed there is to be distinguished 1. the 
organ of nourishment. 2. the nascent plant or the plume, 

ce. Zool. A plumose or feather-like part or 
formation, as a plumate hair of an insect, a ciliated 
or branchiate organ of a crustacean or mollusc, a 
plume-like tufl of zoophytes, etc. 

3834 MeMurtais Crvier'’s Anin Kingd. 487 Thereisa 
double range of numerous tentacula on the mouth, curved 
into a half moon, forming a plume of that figure, 7d, The 
species are very numerous in fresb water... They form 
hushes, arbnscles, plumes, &c. &c. 1846 Patterson Zool. 
19 A single plume of a species found upon our shores has 
been estimated to contain soo, 1880 Huxcev Crayfish ii. 78 
This stem [on the gills] divides into two parts, that in front, 
the plume, resembling the free end of one of the gills. 1888 
Roureston & Jackson Anint, Life 18a The stem of the 
hranchia bends at right angles to this hase and divides into 
an apical plume and a lamina. The free extremity of the 
plume is simple and filiform. foog? 

d. Astron. A plume-like projection ef the solar 
corona. 

1887 Locxver Chent, Susi 441 There is an exquisite tracery 
curved in opposite directions, consisting of plumes or 
ee 1g0z Mrs. W. Maunoer in Anowledge Feb. 33 

nan eclipse like that of May 1901 the polar regions are 
left absolntely free (of synclinal rays] except for the heauti- 
ful and vectitc tufts of light which have earned for them- 
selves the appropriate name of ‘ plumes’ or ‘ panaches’, 

te. Confectionery. One of the degrees in beil- 
ing sugar; = Featuen sé, 13. Obs. [F. pézinze.] 

1658 Sin T. Maverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. § 156. 107 
Seeth your sugar untill the plume or skin appear, 


5. Short for pluame-moth: see 6, 

1819 G. Sanovettr Entomol, Ci ene? 409 Plerophorus 
pentadactylus, The large white Plume. 183a J. Rennin 
pene & Moths 231 The Six-cleft Plume (Aductia 
hexadactyla, Haworth). 


6. attrib, and Comb, as plume-feather, -maker, 
trade; plume-bearing, -crowned, -decked, -dressed, 
-embrotdered, -fronted, -soft, uplifting, -waving, 
adjs.; plume alum, a psendo-alum crystallizing 
in tufts of silky fibres: sce ALUM 4; plume- 
bearer = Jlume-holder; plume-bird, a bird with 
censpicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament ; 
spec. a bird of paradise of the subfamily “praza- 
chine: plume-bouquet, a loosely constructed, 
spray-shaped bouquet ; plume-dark a., dark with 
the feathers of flying birds; plume-grass, a grass 
of the genus £rianthus, having a plume-like in- 
florescence, a Woolly Beard-grass; plume-holder, 


PLUME. 


that which holds a plnme, sfec. a small tube at- 
tached to a helmet for that purpose; plume- 
hunter, a man whe kills wild birds to supply the 
plume trade; plume-moth, any species of the 
family Pterophoride (Alucttide), small moths 
whose wings are divided into feathery lobes; 
plume-nutmeg, a tree of the N.O. Atherosper- 
maces (see quols.) ; esp. the Tasmanian Sassafras, 
Atherosperma  moschata; plume-plucked a., 
stripped of plumes, humbled: see 3b; plume- 
stick, a small stick surmounted by a feather, used 
in religious rites by certain American Indians; 
+ plume-striker: see quot.; plume-thistle, a 
thistle having a feathery pappus, as Carduus lan- 
ceolatus and the genera Cirsium and Cureus. 

(¢1530 /7ickscorner in Mazi, Dodsicy 1. 178 Ue .. privily 
spake To a prentice..for a_halfpenny worth of *alum 
plumb.) 1780 J.T. Ditton Trav. Spain (1781) 378 The 
white stone called plume alum, or pseudo asbestus. 18132 
FF Savtu Pract. of Customs (x821) 21 Plume Alum is a 
kind of natural Alum, composed of a sort of threads or 
fires, resembling feathers, whence it has its name. 1730 
46 THomson Auturin 869 Infinite wings ! till all the *plume- 
dark air And rnde-resounding shore are one wild cry. 1857 G. 
Tnornavry Songs Cavalters & Roundheads 300 Two crones 
. Stood by a *plume-decked bed. 1591 Spenser A/. Hubberd 
210 Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, With a 
*plume feather ull to peeces tore. 1876 PLancuté Cycé, 

ostume 1, 402 *Plune-holder. 1894 Daily News 1 Jan. 
5/6 The armet having been strained to close it over a 
plume-holder ahove the nape of the neck. 1898 Wad. 
Sefence June 369 The most destructive agencies are sports- 
men, *plume-hunters, boys after eggs. 1819 G. SAMOUELLE 
Entonot. Compend, Index, *Plame moth. 1857 HENFREY 
Bot. 365 The nuts are enclosed in the tube of the perianth, 
and the persistent styles grow out into feathery awns, 
whence the plants are called *Plume-nutmegs. 1866 7reas. 
Bot., Atherospernacez (Plume Nutmegs). A small natural 
order of trees from Australia and Chili, deriving their 
English name from their aromatic nuts being furnished 
with a permanent style, clothed with long hairs. 1593 
Suaxs. &ich. 77, wv. i108, 1 come to thee From *plume- 
pluckt Richard, who with willing Soule Adopts thee Heire, 
1812 W. Tennant Anster F. iu. ¥, They turn their *plume- 
soft hosoms to the morn, 1882 V. V. 7rrbune 5 Mar., The 
prayers .. were addressed directly to the *plume-sticks, 
which were placed one by one in the bottom of the hole, the 
feathers standing upright. 1658 Purtips, A *Plesmestrrker, 
a parasite, or flatterer, so called from pulling hairs, or 
feathers off from other mens Cloakes, 1844 SteruEns BA. 
Farn 11. 942 In pastures, the biennial spear *plume- 
thistle, Cntcus danceolatns, is prevalent. 1882 J. Haepv in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 468 The melancholy 
plume thistle (Carduus heteropityllus) was very prevalent. 
1819 Sueciey Prometh, Und. wii. 53 A *plume-uplifting 
wind, 1848 Bucxiey //iad 99 But him, *plume-waving 
Hector answered not. 

Plume (plém), v. Also 4-5 plewme, 5 
plomme. fa. OF. p/umer to pluck (a bird) (12th 
c. in Godef.), to pull out (hair), pillage, f. p/sme 
Puume sé. In branch II, f. PLume sd, or ad. L. 


| plimdre to cover with feathers, embroider, intr. 


to become fledged.] 
I. tl. ¢eir. In Falconry: To pluck the feathers 


of its prey, as a hawk; const. zeforz, 072. Obs. 

1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles 1. 163 Than bated he holde- 
liche, as a hird wolde, To plewme on his pray be pol firo 
nekk. ¢1430 Bk. Hawhyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 297 While the 
hawke plumyth on the pertrich. 1486 B&. St. Aléans C viij, 
She plommyth when she pullith federis of ony fowle or of 
any thyng and castys hem from her. 1575 Turanrv. Fad. 
¢onrvie 125 Lette hir grype and scaze the praye at bir 
pleasure, and lette hir Fi plume thereupon as long as she 
will, 1667 Drvoen Afaiden Queen is. i, Look, how he 
peeps about, to see if the coast be clear; like an hawk that 


; will not plume, if she be looked on. 


fig. 1570-6 Lamparpe Peraind. Kent (1826) 312 One of 
these at the Sea ina Navie of common vessels, heing able 
to make havocke, to plume, and to pes upon the hest 
of them at her owne pleasure. 1577 FENTON Gold. Epis?. 
164 Beeing so possest by straunge women, where they haue 
no possibilitie to marry with you, they will plume vpon 
you, till they haue left you neyther fether nor flesh. 

2. trans, To pluck, ‘case’ (a bird); hence, te 


strip, bare. Now rare. 

1599 T. Mlournt] Si/éwormes 21 No Caterpillers .. To 
rauish leaues, or tender buddes to plume. 1602 Heywooo 
Woman kilied w. Kindness Wks. 1874 11. 98 Char. (to the 
Falconer], Now she hath seis'd the Fowle, and gins to 
plume her, Rebecke her not, 1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass 
iv, iv, Madame, you take your Hen, Plume it, and skin it, 
cleanse it o' the inwards, 1706 Pyiiuies, To Plume, to 

ick, or pluck the Feathers off. 1828 Scotr F. A/, Perth xii, 
P vill so pluck him as never hawk plumed a partridge. 1852 
R. F. Burton Fniconry in Valley of Indus vi. 67 note, A 
few victims. which she is allowed to..tire and plume as 
much as she pleases. 

+b. To pluck (feathers) from a bird. Also fig. 

1 . Crerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, un. 1. 309 Ther 
shold be fownd manye ryght mean powars in Italy that 
wold plume his fethers. 168 DrvbEN Ads. & Achit. 1. bee 
Anumerons faction.. In Sanhedrins to plame the regal rights, 

+c. fig. To ‘pluck’, despoil, rob, plunder. Ods. 

1591 Satir, Poems Refornr xxvii, 82 Without respect to 
God or feir of faith, Plumand, hut pietie 1 did oppres the pure. 
1622 Bacon Hen. V7 111 Tosay * That the King cared not to 

lume his Nobilitie and aris, to feather himselfe’. 1667 
DRvoEen Maiden Queen u1.i, One whom instead of banishing 
a day, You should have plum’d of all his borrow’d honours. 
3760 J epee Detected 1. v, One of the ladies who had 
the day before so finely plumed our missionaries. 


II. 3. trans, To furnish or cover with plumes, 


PLUMED. 


feathers, or plumage; to fledge, feather ; to adorn 
with a plume or plumes. Also fig. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis g. xciv, With wingis hright, all plumyt, 
.. There sawe I site the blynde god Cupide. 1588 GREENE 
Pandosto (1607) 10 Report is plumed with times feathers. 
1627 tr. Bacon's Life §& Death (165) 10 The Swan. ..is a Bird 
ee a ee 1754 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. 
(1862) 285 How many girls, that have plumed, and tiffed, 
perhaps turned down their hats, for him, will be disappointed ! 
1801 Srrutt Sports § Past. ui. 54 1t was necessary... to 
have several arrows .., plumed wih feathers froin different 
wings, to suit the diversity of the winds. 1832 TENxyson 
(Enone 205 My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy 
ledge High over the hlue gorge. 

b. To sect or place as a plume. rere. 

1667 Mitron PF. £4. 1. 989 His stature reacht the Skic, 
and on his Crest Sat horror Plum'd. 

4. ref. a. Of a bird: To dress its feathers. b. 


To dress oneself with borrowed plumes. Chiefly_/ig. 
tyoz S. PARKER tr. Cicero's De Finibus v.293 The Masters 
of the Porch.. have plum’d themselves from the Peripa- 
teticks and Academicks, that is, they have taken their Sense 
of Things to themselves, and impos'd new ‘Turns of their 
own Devising. 1707 Mortimer /fush. (1721) 1. 264 Swans 
-. being a large Fowl, must vot be kept in a strait place,.. 
but in some inclosed Pond where they may have room to 
come ashore and plume themselves. 1744 Parsons V/usen- 
lar Motion i. 12 in PA. Trans, XLII, Anthors..who, by 
pluming themselves with his Feathers, had munopolized 
much..Attention. 1763 C. Jounston Reverie I. 144 When 
he has plumed himself in the merit of them fora while, I Il 
strip the gawdy daw of his stolen feathers. 1865 Dickexs 
Mut. Fri. xi, Like a veritable cock of the walk literally 
pluming himself in the midst of his possessions. 
ce. fig. Usually with on, upon (tor, tin, t over, 
t+ with): To take credit to oneself, pride oneself, 
congratulate oneself, show self-satisfaction, esp. 
regarding something trivial, ridiculous, or un- 
worthy, or to which one has no just claim. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. §8, 1 have seen a 
Grammarian towr and plume himself over a single line in 
Horace, and shew more pride in the construction of one 
Ode, than the Author in the composare of the whole book. 
1699 Bentitey Pal 388 Admiring and pluming himself for 
that gloious Emendation. 1715 Souta Ser. VI. 
Pluming and praising himself, and telling fulsome stories in 
his own commendation, 1756 C. Lucas #'ss. Waters V1. 58 
Some gentlemen... have plumed themselves upon introducing 
a more frequent nse of sea water. 1760 Hoorer in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Maimesbury (1870) 1. 83, Lam told the Duke of 
Bedford plumes himself with hopes of great support. 1775 
S. J. Peary Lidera? Ofin. cvi. (1783) TV. 17, 1 see nothing 
wherein to plume ourselves, as to that Pcie ative, 1823 
ern Writ, (1830) 1V. 265 ‘The atheist here plumes 

imself on the uselessness of such a God. 1884 J. Pavn 
Lit. Recoll. 25 N. plumed himself on his judgment of sheep. 

+5. intr. = 4c. Obs. 

1707 Hearne Collect. 30 Aug. (O, H.S.) IT. 39 A certain 
Gent..plumesa little. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, V. 140 
Our modern Arians plum‘d also upon the unnecessary 
Heats of two English Doctors 1753 Mas. Detany in Life 
& Corr, (1861) IIT. 221 Mrs. C. plumes extremely upon it. 

6. éraus. To preen, trim, or dress (the feathers or 
wings); to prepare for flight. Also fg. 

1821 Byron Heav. & Larth itt 222 The winds, too, plume 
their piercing wings. 1859 G. Mereoitn A. Feverel xii, 
Pluming a smile upon his succulent mouth. 1867 ‘Ovioa" 
C. Castlemaine (1879) 17 Herons plumed their silvery wings 
by the water-side. 1874 Mottev Barneveld ¥. v. 273 And 
calumny plumed her wings for a fresh attack. 1878 M.A. 
Brown Nadeschda 26 She sits there... Pluming daintily her 
feathers, 

Plume, obs, form of Pluss. 

Plumed (plimd, foet. pli-méd), fia. [f. 
PLUME v. + -EDI.J 

+1. Plucked; stript of plumes or feathers. Ods. 

1573 Twyne Aineid x1. (1584) R viijb, The goarie blood, 
and fethers plumed flit the ayer about. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 31 Kings were not then like unto 
plumed Eagles, exposed to the charity of the owls fur 

‘ood. 1730 Hist, Litteraria 1. 31 He opened a Sala- 
mander's Mouth, and endeavoured to make it bite a young 
plumed Chicken, _ 

2. Furnished with a plume or plumes; feathered. 

1526 Skxe.ton Afagay/. 479 Your Connterfet Conntenaunce 
is all_of Nysyte, A plummed partrydge all redy to flye. 
1590 Srenser F. Q. 1 vi. 31 Quite it clove his plumed crest 
in tway. 1616 R. C. Zrmies’ Whistle, etc. (1871) 132 
When Diedatus his plumed bodie hrings Safe to the shore. 
1805 Priscitta WakErieto Dom. Reereat. vi. (1806) 89 The 
bell-flower animal, or, as some term it, the plumed polype. 
1814 Scary Ld. of /stes vi. xi, The plumed bonnet and the 
plaid By these Hebrideans worn, 1882 ‘Mark Twain' 
dunoe. at Home ii, Roughing /t, etc. 272 The plumed 
hearse, .. the flags drooping at half-mast. 


Plumeless (plmlés), a. [f. Pruse sd. + 
-LES8.] Destitule of plumes or feathers, 

1608 Syrvester Du Barias u. iv. wv. Decay 277 Hence, 
lume-less wings. 16g ir. Com, Hist. Francion 1. 38 The 
*lumelesse Pigeon ..addressed multitudes of supplications to 
him that was intrusted as his guard. 1804 J. Gaaname 
Sabbath, etc. (ed. 6} 65 To her plumeless hrood Bears off 
the prize. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets x. 314 Her dragons .. 
fold their plumeless wings. 

Plumelet (plémlét). [f. Prume sd. + -LeT.] 

41. Bot, = Promvre 5. Obs. 
1816 Kern Pays. Bot. 11.17 The plumelet was still en- 
veloped in the seminal leaves, /éfd. 11. 224 But the flnid, 
which has been thus conducted to the radicle, .. ascends 
+.to the plumelet through the..tubes of the alburnum. 

2. A minute plume. 

18g0 Texxyson /n Ment. xci, When rosy plumelets tuft the 
larch. 1883 Cornh, Mag. Jan. 57 The plumelets of the 
butterfly's wing. 
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Hence Plu'meletage (vozce-wid.), small deli- 
cate plumage. 

31855 Bawev Spirit. Leg. in Aystic, etc. 97 Bright 
hununing-hird of gem-like plumelctage, By western Indians 
living sun-beam named. 

Plu'me-like, a. [f. PLume sd. +-Likk.] Like 
or resembling a pluie; feathery. 

1847 Loner. Zu. u. ii. 15 Green islands where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, 1851 WooowarD 
Mollusea \. 62 The respiratory organs consist of two or four 

lume-like gills. 1883 G. ALLEN in A’nowledge 8 June 336/1 
Tufted flowers hanging loose in graceful plume-like panicles. 

Plu meopi-cean, a. Aemorous nonce-wit. [f 
L. pliine-us feathery + Aéce-us pitchy + -ax.] Com- 
posed of tar and feathers : alluding to the practice 
of tarring and feathering an obnoxious person. 

1843 Syo. Sautu Let. Amer, Debts u, Wks. 1859 11. 331 2, 
T witlappear on my knees at the har of the Penasylvanan 
Senate in the plumevpicean robe of American controversy. 
1861 Sat, Rev. 7 Dec. 573 Those whom it proposed to teach 
would destroy the types, and invest the compositors with 
the plumeopicean robe of the republican Nemesis. 

Plumeous (plémzos',a@, rare, [f. 1. pliinze-zs 
downy + -ovs: see-EoUs.] Of the nature of down 
or fine feathers ; feathery. 

1657 Tomunson Nenou's Disp. 4o1* The last is often called 
plumeous Alome. 1664 Power af. Philos, . 8 The 

3utter-Fly., Nature having imp'd her wings (for her better 
flight) with those plumeous excrescences. 

+Plumer!, 0¢s. rare. [ME., prob. AF., 
corresp.toan Al’. or OF, *pdumier, L. plimarius, 
f. plima Viume., Cf. Prumien.] A dealer in 
plumes or feathers. 

1282 in Cal. Let. Bh. A Lond. (1899) 46 John de Cestre- 
hunte ‘plumer’. (Cf /drd. 57 Fethermongere.] 

+ Plumer? 04s. rare". ?A bird having 
plumes; a fully fledged bird. 

14.. Voe. in Wr. Wiilcker 603/29 Plamactzs, a plumere, 
avis €st. » 7 

||Plumeria(plmi-ria). ot, AlsoPlumieria. 
{mod.L.; named by Tournefort, 1700, after the 
botanist C. Plumier (P/umertus).] A tropical 
pon of trees (N.O. Apocynacex), having large 

tragrant salver-shaped flowers, while, yellow, or 
purplish, in terminal cymes. There are about 
forty species, among them the Aed Jasmine tree, 
Nosegay-lree, and Pagoda-tree of the West Indies, 

1753 Cnampers Cycl Sup. s.v., The plumeria with a 
rose-coloured and very sweet flower (ctc.]. 1785 Martys 
Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794) 215 Plumeria or Red Jasmine 
has two reflex follicles, with the seeds flat, winged, and 
imbricate. 1836 Maccitueav //undboldt’s Trav, xiv. 168 
Arborescent ferns, more than twenty-seven feet high, heli- 
conias, plumerias, browneas,. palms, and other plants. 1882 
Garden 9 Sept. 225/1 The most beautiful Plumieria we 
have seen. ; 

Plumery (plé mori). rare. [f. Prume sd. + 
-ERY.] Vlumes collectively, mass of plumes. 

1805 Sournev Madoc in Act. xxv, Twice ten thonsand 
feathered helms, and shields, Glittering with gold and 
scarlet plumery. 1810 — Achama x. xx, The hird of 
gorgeous plumery. 1829 Laxoor /mag. Conc, Marvel & 
BS. Parker Wks. 1853 (1. 112/2 Before there strutted under 
a triumphal arch of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 
plumery, Lewis the fourteenth. 

Plumery, obs. form of PLUMBERY. 

Plumet (plmét). rare. (a. F. plemet (15th c.) 
a small plume; see PLume sé. and -ET.] A small 
plume. 

1s85 T. Wasuincron tr, Micholay's Voy. i. ix. 84>, 
Certain common plumets of Eastrige feathers. 1895 Daily 
News 13 Nov. 5/4 The newest thing took the shape of the 
plumet or feathery tuft in the képis of the chassenrs-a-pied 
ofthe Empire. r190a J. Conran Youth, etc. (1903) 192 He 
.. brushed the oil painting .. with a plomet kept suspended 
from a small brass hook by the side of the heavy gold frame, 

Plumet, var. PLumBeT Ods.; obs, f. PLUMMET. 

| Plumetis (plimat2). (F. péamet’s (1495 in 
Littré), f. péemeté adj. (in Heraldry) sprinkled 
with spots like bunches of feathers.] Tambour- 
work. 

1850 Marger's Mag. 1 720 The lower part of the body.. 
is round and stiffened, from which descends a chafelarne, 
formed by a wreath of plumetis. 1904 Daily Chron. 


May 8/: The new Plumetis batistes, in which floral 
lesigns in variegated tones are worked upon white, cream 


or buff ground, 

Plumicome. Zool. [mod. f. L. p/ima feather 
+ coma the hair of the head.] In sponges, Lenden- 
feld’s name for a hexaster, the rays of which ter- 
minate in a number of plumose branches. Hence 
Plumi‘comous a., having the character of a 


plumicome. 

1886 Von Lenpexreto in Proc. Zool, Soc. 562 Plunti- 
come. Rays terminated with a number of plumose branches. 
Plu'micorn, Orvith. [f. L. pliima Piome, 
feather + corns horn.] One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-like feathers on the head of several 
species of owl, often called horns or ears. 

1884 Coves Key N. A mer. Birds (ed.2) 503 Bubo... [Generic 
characters]. .Plumicorns highly developed. E 
Plumier (pli-mior). rare. [f Puume: cf. F. 


plumier feather-dealer, and PhumMER!.] A featherer | 


of arrows. 
3887 E. Gitttat Forest Outlaws 295 The booths of the 
vintners, the fletchers, the plumiers, and wymplers. 


| 


PLUMMET. 


Plu:mifica‘tion. vere. [n. of action f L. 
type *plimificdre, f, plima PLUME: sce -FICATION.] 
The action of feathering or fact of being feathered. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V1. 75 If Leigh Hunt had ever had 
the misfortune to have been tarred and feathered, he would 
have writen a sonnet on his plumification. 1834 Munn. 
Brit, Birds (1841) 1. 313 The relation between the economy 
of nest and the progress of plumification, 

Plumiform (plé:miffim), @. Zool. [£.L. lima 
PLeme + -rorM.] leather-shaped. 

1834 MeMurtem Crsier's Anim. Atugd. 247° Their 
branchize, composed of plumiform lobes, are situated on the 
hind part of the hack. 1852 Dana Crust. i. 227 A dense 
villous coat, the hairs of which are plumiform. 

Hence Plu‘miformly ¢de., in the manner of a 
feather. 

1798 Mirena tr. Marsten'’s Vist. Leskean Mfusenm 329 
Plamiformly streaked Native Bismuth, 

+ Plumifo-rmar, a, Anat, Obs. rare. [irreg. 
f.as prec.]  Feather-shaped 5 penniform, petmnate. 

1718 J. Cirampeeravnrn Relig. PAiles, (1730! 1. x. $17 
These Muscles are called plumiformar, because the move. 
able ‘Uendon has inserted into it, on both Sides, a great 
Naupber of carnous Fibres, all which, like the siugle Feathers 
ofa Quill, run parallel ro cach other. 

Plumigerous ‘plemitdgéias), a. vere. [f. 1. 
plimiger teather-bearing f. Aliana PLUME + gerere 
to hear) +-ovs.J Plume-bearing ; relating to the 
wearing of plumes, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Plranigevous, that beareth feathers. 
igzrin Baiteyv. 1827 Svp. Smit HAs. (1850) 475 Military 
colleges, with thirty-four professors, educating seventeen 
ensigns per annum,.. with every species of nunseuse, athletic, 
sartorial, and plumigerous. 

+ Plu-minary. Oés, rare—'. [irreg. f. PLUME: 
ef. med.L. plimindre (Du Cange from Alodena 
Chron. 1329) a pillow stuffed with feathers.] ? A 
worker or dealer in feathers. 

@1631 Doxne faradaves, etc. (1652) §9 Embroiderers, 
Painters and such Artificers of curious Vanities, which the 
valgar call Pluminaries. 

Plwiminess. vere. [f PLumy @. + -Ness.] 
Plumy or feathery quality or condition. 

r8o2 Corerincy Lctf. (1895) 410 Even the Scotch firs 
luxuriate into beauty and pluminess, 

Plu'ming, @4/. sd, [f. Pueme v.+-1nG }.] The 
action of the verb PLUME, in various scnses. 

1683 Steppes Anas. cldus. t. (1879) 71 Againste whiche 
daic she made greate preparation, for the plumyng of her 
self in gorgious arraie. 1633 Latuam fadcoury Explan. 
Words, Pluwnauinzg, is when'a Hawk ceaseth (= scizeth] a 
fowle, and pulleth the feathers from the body. 1801 Strutt 
Sports & Past. nu. i. 54 The feathers .. he thought were 
preferable to any others for the pluming of an arrow, 

Plu-miped, @. rare. [ad. L. plimipés, -pedem 
feather-footed, f. p/wa PLUME + Jés, fed- foot.] 
laying plumed or winged feet. 

1727_Baiwey vol. 1, /ésewipede, having feathered feet. 
@ 1890 R. I’, Burton tr. Catudlus, Carmina v.25 Not if with 
Pegastan wing | sped, Or Ladas I or Perseus plumiped. 

Plumist (plmist). rere. [f. Puume sé. + 
-1st.] A maker of plumes, a feather-dresscr. 

181z Moore Anacreontic to Plumassiery 2 Fine and 
feathery artisan, Best of Plumists (if yoo can With your art 
so far presume) Make for me a Prince’s Plume. /éid. 24 
Bravo, Plumist !—now what bird Shall we find for Plume 
the third? 

Plumket: see PLUNKET. 

Plumless (plvmles),z. Without plums, 

1835 Fraser's Afag. X1. 618 Here we have the plumless 
plumpudding. 

Plummer, obs. form of PLUMBER. 

Plummer-block (ply:maiblek’. Ach. Also 
g plomer-, plumber-. [Second element Bock 
sb, 6; first uncertain. No evidence of any con- 
nexion with PLumBER sé. ?From a personal sur- 
name.] A metal box or case for supporting a 
revolving shaft or journal, having a movable cover 
secured by bolts, so as to admit of the bearings 
being tightened when required; = pillow-biock 
(Prttow sé. 6). 

1814 R. Bucnanan Ess. Mtliwork (1823) 547 Hence the 
term pillow block, and sometimes, corruptly, Plumber 
Block. In Manchester they are called Pedestals. | 1825 
. Nicno.son Oferat. Mechanic 373 This trough is firmly 
ixed by means of a plumber block .. which has the top 
coupling screwed down fast, and the trough is Se am at 
the other end hy means of a cylindrical pin, which works in 
aholein the cap. 1839 R.S. Ropixson Naud. Steam Eng. 
gt The plomer Blocks are sockets, in which all the shafts or 
axes, used in the engine, revolve, 1875 J. W. Benson Zine 
§ Time-Tellers (1902) 126 By means of a contrivance, 
known to engineers as plumber blocks, avy part of the 
mechanism may removed without disturbing the re- 
mainder. 1894 Daily News 28 July 6/4 In connection with 
the gigantic wheel at the exhibition at Earl's Court .. the 
axle of the wheel was hoisted to its position on the plum- 
mer blocks on top of the towers. 

Plummet (plomét), 56. Forms: 4-7 plomet, 
5 plomm-, plombette, 5-6 plom-, plummette, 
Se. plumat, 5-7 plumet, 6 plom-, plumbete, 
plomm-, plumet)e, Se. plumbat, plummett, 
6-8 plumbet, 6- plummet. (ME. a. OF. plom- 
met, plombet, plummet ball of lead, plummet, dim. 
of plomb lead: see PLome sé.and-ET.) 

l. A ball or piece of lead, or other = at- 
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PLUMMET. 


tached to a line, and used for determining the 
vertical ; a plumb-bob. 

a. The bob of a plumb-line used by masons, 
builders, carpenters, etc. ; also, the whole instra- 
ment, consisting of bob, line, and board. 

1388 Wrcur Zech. i. 16 Myn hous schal be bildid in it,.. 
and a plomet [1382 an hangynge lyne] schal be streizt ont 
on Jerusalem (Vulg. cf perpendiculunt extendetur super 
fertcsalem). €1391 Cnaucer Astrof. 1. § 23 A plomet 
hanging on a lyne heyer than thin heued ona perche, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. Kou. iv. (1495) biij/1 Hangynge 
plometes and mesures. 1553 7. Witsox A’ /eé, (1580) 159 The 
Carpenter hath his squire, his rule, and his plomette. 170 
MacnoreLe Yours. Yerus. (1732) 77 No Architect with 
Levels and Plummets could build a Room more regular. 
1793 SMEATON Evu'ystone L. §97 Av we were..exposed tu 
tek gales of wind..there was no trusting to the perpendi- 
cularity of Threads and Plumbets. 1870 Bryant /éfad 1. 
I. 7 The plummet showed Their height the same. 


b. A similar appliance attached to a scientific 


instrument, as a quadrant. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1. viii. Dj, Conuey the left side of 
your quadrant Geometrical towarde the Sunpe, the threade 
and Plummet haning their free course. 1625 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del. 1. vi. (1635) 157 The line and plummet falling on 
the Basis shall make right Angles with it. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) U1. 99 Hold your Quadrant so as that your 
Plummet may fall’on 45 Degrees. 1866 R. M. Fercusox 
Electr. (1879) 22 A small plummet hangs down from the 
object-glass of the theodolite. 

e. fg. A criterion of rectitude or trath. 

1§53 Late Gardiner's De vera Obed, 5 By the perfect 
line and plummet of Gods word. 1587 GoLpinc De ornuy 
xviii. (1gg2) 293 That he may holde the Plommet of his 
minde steddy without shaking or stirring, 1677 Giuiix 
Demonol. 1. xvii. 140 Lay all to the Line and Plummet of 
the written Word. ‘ 

d. A suspended weight used as a metronome. 

1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 140 The Music for Slow and 
Quick Time is to be practised... with the plummet, until the 
prescribed cadence has been acquired. 

2. A piece of lead or other metal atlached to 
a line, and used for sounding or measuring the 
depth of water; a sounding-lead. 

1382 Wretr Acts xxvii. 28 The whiche sendinge doun a 
plumet, founden twenty pasis of depnesse. 1555 Everex 
Decades 121 He coulde at no tyme touche the yrounde 
with bis soundynge plummet. 1610 Suaxs. Sem. ut. iii. 
tor Therefore my Sonne i’th Ooze is bedded ; and Ile seeke 
him deeper then ere plummet sounded. 1713 Younc Last 
Day 1. 300 Where plummet _never reached, he draws his 
breath. 1860 Maury Péys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 574 The 
greatest depths at which the bottom of the sea has been 
reached with the plummet are in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
Fig. 163% Marmion Holland's Leaguer u. ii, Your politicians 
with their..plummets of wit, sound the depth of me. 1742 
Younc Nt. Th. 1x. 1860 Man's science is the culture of his 
heart; And not to lose his plumbet in the depths Of nature, 
or the more profound of God. 1849 Lytton Cartons 1. iii, 
Certainly there were deeps in hiy nature which the plummet 
of her tender woman’s wit had never sounded. 

+8. The pommel or knob on the hilt of a sword 
(sometimes weighted with lead). Se. Ods. 

e1gzg Wyxtotn Céron, mi. i. 46 His suerd at be haire 
prevely [He] put it in his wambe sa fast Till it in to pe 

lomat past. 113 Dovctas /Eneis xu. xii. 97 Quhen that 
le saw hys rycht hand wapynles, And persauyt the plummet 
was onknaw. 1587 Reg. f’rizy Council Scot. IV. 205 The 
plumbattis or Pee of une of thairswerdis. 741600 Dicka' 
the Cow xi. in Scott Minstr. Scott, Bord. (1869) 124 Dickie 
could na win at him wi' the blade o' the sword, But fell'd him 
wi’ the plummet under the e’e. 

+4. A hall or lump of lead used for various 
purposes 3 e. g. as a missile, fastened to a line, as 


a es ae or instrument of scourging, etc. Obs. 

1481 Caxton JMyrr. 1. xvii. 53 Yf one threwe a stone or an 
heuy plomette of leed that wel weyed. 1483 — Guéd, Leg. 
171/1 Thenne dyd he doo bete Saynt Urbane wyth plom- 
mettys. 1494 FAByAN Chron. vit. 596 They toke stonys & 

lummettes of lede, & trussyd them secretely in theyr sleuys 
& bosomys. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 769 They 
themselves were also hurt by them with their Darts and 
Plummets of Lend. 1613 Dekker ff tt be not good, etc. 
Wks. 1873 III. 269 Wey down his loftiest boughes With 
leaden plomets. 


b. jig. That which presses or weighs down, like 


a dead weight. 

ax6r5 Fretcuen & Mass. Laws Candy ww. i, When sad 
thoughts perplex the mind of man, There is a plummet in 
the heart that weighs, And pulls us, living, to the dust we 
came from. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lei. Friend § 45 Hang 
early Plummets upon the Heels of Pride. 1874 in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 25 Earthly cares und sins have.. 
attached a leaden plummet to the wings of a soul which .. 
would fain soar upwards. 

5, spec. ta. A leaden weight used in gymnastic 
exercises ; a weight enclosed ina cestus. Ods. 

1533 Evvor Cast, Helthe (1541) 49 b, The plummettes, callid 
of Galen Alteres, being of equall weight and accordyng to 
the strength of him that exerciseth,.. holdynge in euery 
hande one plummet, and lyftyng them on high, and bringing 
them downe with moche vyolence. 1538 Etvot, Czstus, 
nm weapon hauyng great plummates hangyng at the ende 
of aclubbe. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12b, Plumbetes 
.. one borne in eche hand vp and downe the stayers .. 
may hee a good and profituble exercise. 1616-61 Hotvoay 
Perstus 322 The castus.. some describe to have been a 
kind of club, having plummets of lend fastned to it, which 
some call a whorle-bat. 


+b. A weight of a clock; also fig. 2 motive 


force, spring of action. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) ILL 233 Such is 
our braine oppressed with Melancholly, as is a lacie tyed 
downe with two heauie weights or pluminets. 1628 W1THER 
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Brit. Rememéb, vu. 2561 The Clock, whose plummets are 
not weight, Strikes sometimes one for three, and sixe for 
eight. 1679 J. Goopsan Penrt. 
us now see what are the springs or plummets that set this 
re engine on work. 1697 Davies’ fnmort, Soul Pref. 
jb, Remarking how one part moves another, .. from the 
first Springs and Plummets, to the very Wand that points 
out the visible and last Effects. | 
ce. In angling, a small piece of lead attached to 
a fishing line, as a weight to keep the float in an 
upright position, as an anchor in ledger fishing, 
or as a sounding lead to measure the depth. 

1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farme 512 You shalt 
vnderstand, that your first plummet would he a foot from 
the hooke, the rest not aboue an yneh one distant from 
another, & not being aboue fine or seuen at the most, 
16gr ‘I’. Barwer Art of Angling (1653) 3 Feeling the 
Plammet running on the ground .. plumming my line 
according tu the swiftnesse of the stream. 1653 Watton 
Angler vii. 155 If you would have this ledger bait to keep 
ata fixt place..then hang a small Plummet of lead,a stone, 
or piece of tyle. 1741 Compl, Fant-Piece u. it. 332 A Piece 
of thin Sheet-lead rolled up, of about an Ounce or better, 
takes the best Plummet. 

+6. A pencil of lead, formerly used to rule lines; 
a lead-pen. Ods. 

1634 J. Blate] yst. Nat. 104 Then with your hlacke 
chalke or blacke lead plummets, draw it as perfectly..as 
you can. 1669 Sturmy .VWariner’s Vag. v. iv. 16 You must 
rule your Paper or Parchment with an obscure plummet. 
1811 Self fustructor 26 A \eaden plummet or pencil to rule 
lines. 1828 WesstEx, Plummet .. a piece of lead used by 
schoolboys to rule their paper for writing. 

7. Comb.,as pliummet-line; plummet-like,-shaped 
adjs.; plumimet-wise ady.; plummet-level: see 


quot. 1575. 

1598 SyLvEsTER Du Bartas u. ii, tv. Columnes 747 Pale 
Phlegm, moist Autumn, Water moistly-cold, The Plummet- 
like-smooth-sliding ‘Tenor hold. 1863 Hawtnorxe Our 
Old Home (1879) 122 Shakespeare has surface beneath sur- 
face..adapted to the plummet-line of every reader. 1875 
Knicut Dict, Mech., Pdummet-leved, that form of a level 
baving a suspended plummet in a standard at right angles 
to the hnse-piece. A mason’s level, 1895 K. GRAHAME 
Golden Age (1904) 18 On the blue ocean of air, a hawk bung 
ominous; then, plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow. 
1699 Datly News 20 June 5/5 A piece of turned steel..with 
a plummet-shaped head sharply pointed. 

Hence Plu‘mmetiess @., unfathomable. 

1893 Vat. Observ. 11 Mar. 413/2 There is no deep so 
plummetless. 

Plummet, v. rare. [f. Puumer sd.] 

+1. érans. To fathom, sound. Ods. 

1626 T. Hlawkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 221 Depths are 
plummeted. i" 5 

+2. To let fall or draw (a vertical line) by means 
of a plummet. Oés. 

ati W. Sutwertaxa Shipdudld. Assist, 67 Strike the 
streight Line 4. 3. 1. 5. and plummet that Line down at the 
Ends of your Piece. < 2 

8. fxir. To fish with a line weighted with a 
plummet: cf. Phummer 56,5 ¢, DRaIL sd, 1. 

1888 Gooor Amer. Fishes 180 It is not known when the 
custom of drailing for mackerel was first introduced,.. it is 
(the common method) in the present day in England, under 
such naines as ‘ whiffing ', ‘railing’, ‘drailing’ or ‘ plum- 
nicting '. 

+Plummy,¢.! Obs. rave. [f. stem of PLum v. 
+-Y.] Loose in texture, spongy, porous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, KR. xvu, Ixiit (Tollem. MS.), 
The tre [beech] is not ful sad and faste in substuunce, but 

lummy (ed. 1535 pory]and ful of holes [erég. Non est autem 

fagus} in substantia arbor multum solida sed rara potins ct 
porosa]. ‘ 

Hence + Plu‘mminess, sponginess, porousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. X. xvi, ii. (Bodl. MS. If. 
189 b/2), Aristotel seip pon3e somme treene hane rikkes, pe 
comep nou3t of pe entente of kinde put gendrep pe tree, but 
huppep of plumines (WSS. and ed. 1495 plummes] of pe tree, 
pat drawep colde humoure pat is litel digeste, and passep out 
atte plumines [3/SS, and ed. plummes] of the tree, and is 
iharded into a prik oper a borne bi heete of be sonne. [Orig. 
Sed accidit ex raritate arboris siue plante per quam attra- 
hitur humor frigidus parum coctus & exiens per illam 
arboris raritatem a calore solis in spinam coagulatur.] 


Plumnyy (plo'mi), 2.2 [f. Pru sd. + -¥.] 

1. Consisting of, abounding in, or like plums. 

1789 Miss Tatsor in Z£éiz, Carter's Lett. (1808) 1. 448 
You have been all your life in a great error in eating 
that strange jumble of substantives, A/zaud-cake, when the 
adverb p/uméy is plainly the right thing. 1861 Gex. P. 
Tuomrson Audi Alt. U1. clvii. 164 They do not want the 
cake to he shorn of its plums, It would not do, to have the 
aay stuff’ taken out. 1885 L. F. Day in Art Frad. 
ig The ground of a plummy brown. 

. fig. Of the nature of a ‘plum’; 
desirable. slang or collog. 

81x J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Plummy, right; very good; 
as it should be: expressing your approbation of any act, or 
event, 1876 Gro. Etiot Dan. Der. u. xvi, Signing one’s 
self over to wickedness for the sake of getting something 
plummy. 1890 7adle¢ 10 May 729 So far from getting 
anything plummy by becoming Catholics, Anglican clergy- 
men have often to make great sacrifices. 

Plumose (pl#méas), a. [ad. L. plitmdsius 
covered with down (f. f/it@ PLUME): see -OSE.] 
Farnished with feathers or plumes, feathered; 
feathery; resembling a feather or plume in having 
two series of fine filaments on opposite sides: esp. 
in Zool,, Bot., and Alin. 

1737 Battey vol. HW, Péamose, full of feathers, 

a. in Zoology. 


rich, good, 


PLUMP. 


Plumose anemone, a sea anemone, Actinoloba dianthus. 
x7gz J. Hie ffest. Anim, 361 The cuneiform-tailed 


Pard, 1. ii. (1713) 185 Let | Psittacus, with naked temples, and plumose lines. 1826 


Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xtvi. 324 Plustose... Antenna: 
feathered on all sides with fine loog hair. 185r Dana 
Crust. 1. 227 One of the pluinose hairs of the villous coat, 
1871 Darwin Dese. Aan xiii. (1883) 385 The barbs of the 
feathers. .are filamentous or plumose. 

b. in Botany. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 37 Plumose, feathery. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 271 Fruits elongate, 
surmounted by a plumose pappus, 1872 Oviver Zéem. Bot. 
App. 310 Stigmas plumose. 

c. in Adineralogy, etc. Plumose alune, feather 
or plume alum ; see ALUM 4. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. JJin. (ed. 2) 11. 34 Sal Ammoniac... 
Its Crystals are plumose. 1802 Edin. Rev. 1. 58 Crystals 
of gypsum and plumose alum, 1826 Henry £fem, Chent. 
1. Ci Dieses ranches of ice dart from the sulphuret to 
the bottom of the vessel, and the whole water is suddenly 
frozen. 1834 Baixo in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 2.4 
Mixed with the ‘ comoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’,. accompanied 
with some specimens of the ‘ plumose ‘ variety. 

Hence Plumoseness. 

Fin in Baitey (folio). . 

umosite (plémdésait), Alin, [ad. Ger. 
plumosit, named by Haidinger 1845, f. L. plimdsus 
downy + -//, -1TE1, after the older Ger. name federers 
‘feather-ore ’.] = JAMESONITE, 

1864 in Wesster. 1881 Academy 7 May 341 The recent 
discovery of plumosite which is a double sulphide of lead 
and antimony. 

Plumosity (plumg‘siti). rare. [f. as PLUMOSE 

+ -ITy.] Feathery or feathered condition. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Plumostty (plumositas), fulness of 
feathers. 1730-6 Bautev (folio), Plusnoseness, Plumosity, 
-.0 being full fledg’d. 1782 Lemon Diss. Shooting Flying 
15 Before the birds are ripe io plumosity. 

Plumons (plii'mas), a. rare. [ad. L. pliamosus, 
I. plumeux: sce PLUMOSE and -ouvs.] Feathery, 
downy. 

1822 T. Taytor Apuleius x. 254 What was intended also 
to be our genial bed,.. was tuinid with a plumons heap, and 
florid with a silken coverlet. 1858 Mayne Zfos. Lex, 
Plamosus.., plumons, 

Plump (plomp), sé.! Now arch.anddia/, Forms: 
5 plomp, plowmpe, 5-6 plompe; 5~7 plumpe, 
6- plump (6-7 ?plumb(e). [Of uncertain origin. 

There appears to he no corresponding or related sb. in the 
other langs. In English, the only apparently earlier word 
of the p/p group is PLumrz.', with which this can hardly 
be directly connected. If the original notion were that of 
zn unshaped or irregular Eiveninlage or cluster, it might 
conceivably be connected with the MLG. and MDu, plump 
udj. in the sense ‘massive, unshapen', whence the later 
Eng. Purp 2. But cf, also the words ump and efnp 
in allied senses; sense c below is exactly = Crump sd, 2.) 

A compact body of persons, animals, or things ; 
a band, troop, company ; a flock; a cluster, bunch, 
clamp. 

a. Of persons. Ods. exc, in archaic phrase a p/ump 
of spears, a band of spearmen (revived by Scott). 
argoo Morte Arih. Ae Thane..pe riche kynge.. Presede 
in-to be plumpe, and witha prynce metes. ¢1400 MAuNDEV, 
(1839) 25z Whan thei will fighte, thei wille schokken hem to 

idre in a plomp. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1, xxv. 80 

fake hede that thyn enemyes make not a plowmpe of 
theyre folke to entre and breke thy bataylle. a 1548 figs 
Chron. Hen. VITE 32b, ‘The kynges speres passed and 
skyrmyshed wyth the plumpe of speres that Sir vee spake 
of. 1568 GrapTon Chrox. II. 46 So vpon a plumbe going 
together as neere as they might, escaped. a 1600 flodden 
F. 1, (1664) 9 A Knight of the North Country, Which leads 
a lusty plumpe of Spears. 1618 Bottox Florus (1636) 36 
Commiing in an huge plumpe from the utmost coasts of te 
earth, /éfd.171 They [Cimbrians] came rolling down upon 
Italy in plumbs. 1808 Scott M/arm.1. iii, And soon appears 
O’er Horncliff-hill, 2 plump of spears. 1826 Hor. Smiru 
Tor Hill (1838) 1. 42 We are too old skirmishers to be 
frightened by a few plumps of spears. 

b. Of animals that go in flocks. 

1g91 G. Fietcwer Russe Come. (Hakl. Soc.) 11 The 
manner of the seals is..to gather all close together in a 
throng or plumpe. 1697 Drvoen neid xu. 3 Some 
of Fowl he spies, that swim the Lakes. 1834 H. Minter 
Scenes 4 Leg. xvii. (1857) 250 They saw a plump of whales 
blowing and tumbling. /éfd. 251 The plump had gone 
high up the frith. 1854 THoreav Walden, Spring (1863) 
334 A ‘plump ' of ducks rose at the same time. 

ce. Of trees, shrubs, or plants: = CLuMp sd. 2. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xvi. 60 [The knights] tooke 
newe sperys and sette them on theire thyes and stode stille 
as hit had ben a plompe of wood. 1575 'urserv. Veneri¢ 
73 They go to the plumpes and tufts of coleworts or of hasill 
nuts or grene corne, 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 203 We laid 
vs downe in the bottome vnder a plump of trees, 1707 
Moxmmer //usé. (1721) 1. 24 In Ihedge-rows and Plumps 
they will thrive very well. 1868 LoweEtt Invitation x, 
Plumps of orchard-trees arow. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. 
(Aberdeen to Lincolnsh.). . . 

d. Of other things, material and ideal. 

153 T. Witson Réet. 7b, Many conjectures and great 

resumptions .. heapyng them al into one lumpe whiche 

fore were ices abrode. 1568 T, Hower, Newe 
Sonets (1879) 157 O plumpe of paines, O endles woes, O 
man infortunate. 1624 Bacon Consid. War w. Spain Wks, 
1879 I. 542/2 England, Scotland, Ireland, and our good 
confederates the United Provinces, lie all in a plump to- 
gether, not nccessible hut by sea, or, at least, by passing of 
great rivers. 1659 in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 279 Let us 
not admit them {resolutions} in a plump. 1893 Vat. Observer 


23 Dec. 135/1 The little plump of yachts cast anchor. 
+ Plump, 4.2 és. Also plompe, 
(plummpe), 6-7 plumpe. [A collateral form of 


PLUMP. 


Pump sé., found also in LG. plumpe and vb. 
plumpen to pump. Verh. due to association with 
Pruxe v.! and its cognates, from the plumping or 
plunging action of the piston.) An obsolete by- 
form of Pump. Also in Cowzd, 

a@1490 Boroner Jtin, (Nasmith 1778) 268 Unius plump- 
inaker villa Bristollia. 1505-6 Oriel Codi. Treas. Ace. 509 
Item, primo die Maii pro reparacione ly plumpe xij’. c1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B, 12 Some the anker layde, some at_the 
panne 8 sayll swepe. 1517 } alton Churchw. Acc. (Som. 

ec. Soc.) 136 Payd .. for drawyng up y* plummpe to y¢ 
welle, jf. 1551 Recorpe Cast. Knowd, (1556) trz Manye 
drawe water at a plompe, that knowe not the cause, why 
the water dothe ascend. 1663 Woon City of Oxford (O.H.S.) 
1. 477 Opposite to the two fact [= faced] plumpe. 

Plump (plemp), 34.3 Also 5 plumbe, 9 plomp. 
[f. Prone v2] 

1, An act of plumping (see Pump v.1 1); the 
fall of a solid body into water, mud, etc., with little 
or no splash ; an act of dropping flat on the ground ; 
an abrupt plunge or heavy fall. familiar. 

1450 Fysshynge w. Augle 18 Kepe hym euer [under] pe 
rod..So pat se may susteyne hys lepys & plumbes [cf 1496 
in Prunce sd. 3. 61g96 Daruyece tr. Lesdfe's Hist, Scot. 
it. 161 With a plumpe he fercelie fallis in al kynde of mis- 
cheife. 1694 R. Overton Defiance of Act Pardon 7 A 
mighty stone fell..and gave a mighty plump. 1760 C. 
Jounston Chrysad (1822) IIL. 295 ‘The waggon came into 
a deep hole, with such a pluinp. 1884 G. M. Barker 
Tea Planter's ae in Assamt viii, 208, L heard..a ‘ plomp* 
as he made a hole in the water. 1896 J. Lumsoen “eents 
169, I will lichten an’ brichten As weel as plumps in Tyne. 

+2. A firm blow. slang. Obs. 

1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1. 135 Challenging hin to fight, 
and before he can be on his guard, hitting him a plump in 
the bread-hasket, that shal! make him throw up his accounts. 
1785 Grosz Dict. Vulg. T. s.v., V'll_ give you a plump in the 
bread-basket..1'll give you a blow in the stomach. 

3. A sudden heavy fall of rain. Chiefly Se. 

waz Gat Steam-doat xi. 261 The thunder plump that 
drookit me tothe skin. 1857 Cot. K. Younc Diary & Corr, 
(1902) 273, | wish it would comme down a good plump of rain. 
1878 Stevenson /uland Voy.74 The whole day was showery, 
with occasional drenching plumps. 

Plump (plomp), 2.1 Forms: 5-6 plompe, 
6-7 plumpe, 6- plump. [In senses 1 and 2 
corresp. to MDu. f/omp blunt, in both senses ‘not 
pointed’ and ‘not sharp’, Du. f/m blunt, obtuse 
(of weapons), thick (as a nail), coarse, clumsy, 
also rude, clownish, blockish, dull, MLG. p/m, 
plomp masstve, unshapen, obtuse, blunt, stumpy, 
LG. plump coarse, clumsy. The later Eng. senses 
appear to belong to the same word, passing through 
the sense ‘ blunt, rounded, not sharp or angular’, 
into a eulogistic sense (? possibly throngh some 
association with PLuw a andv.). In MLG. Schiller 
& Liibben quote Vocad. Engelh. for ‘ corpulentus, 
plempich’. 

From LG. come also Da., Sw. plump mde, coarse, clumsy, 
unfashioned, unpolished, clownish. The ulterior origin is 
obscure. Doornkaat-Koolman takes the original notion as 
‘cut off short or suddenly, docked ', and connects it with 
the echoic int. and adv, phenf, plunps, expressing sudden 
action: cf. Puuse iad. and adv.) —_ 

I. +1. Blunt (in manners) ; not ‘sharp’ in in- 
tellect; dull, clownish, blockish, rude. Oés. 

31481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. 100 But rude and plompe 
heestis [orvig. ruyde ongheuallighen beesten] can not vnder- 
stonde wysedom. ¢ 1620 Morvson J/¢in. (1903) 370 The 
Hollanders have of old beene vulgarly called Péwmpe, that 


is blunt or rude. 
+2. Of an arrow-head: Blunt and broad 


(? rounded). Ods. 

194s Ascuam To.xroph.(Arb.) 137 There be dyuerse kyndes 
soine be blonte heades, some sharpe, some both blonte an 
sharpe. ‘The blont heades men vse hycause they perceaue 
them to be good, to kepe a lengthe wyth all..bycause a 
man poulethe them no ferder at one tyme than at another. 
For in felynge the plompe ende alwayes equallye he may 
lowse them. A 

II. 3. Of full and rounded form; sufficiently 
fleshy or fat to show no angularity of outline; 
chubby ; having the skin well filled or elastically 
distended. a. Of persons, animals, or parts of the 
body; b. also of fruit, grain, etc., and érans/. of 
a well-filled bag or purse, a springy cushion, etc. 

a. 1545 [implied in Prumpness'.] 1869 Reg. Privy Coun- 
cil Scot. 11. 46 Riche Grahame callit the Plump. 1§92 
Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 142 My flesh is soft and plump. 1634 
Heywooo & Brome Witches Lance, w. i, Wks. 1874 1V. 223 
You may see hy his plump belly..he [a horse] hath not bin 
sore travail'd. 1687 ia Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 
1, 78 Having so jolly plump lasses under your care. 1728 
Pore Dune. u. 41 All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) Tit, 342 In his other pic- 
tures..all his figures are very plump. 1784 Cowrer Tash 
Iv. 595 The pune convivial parson. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dow, Econ, U1. 209 ‘The Arabians, Caffres, and Hottentats, 
consume vast quantities of locusts when they are plump. 
1866 Geo. Extot ¥. Holt i, Harold lifted his arm and spread 
out his plump hand. 

b. 1599 B. Jonson Zu. Man out of Hum. 1. iii, To see 
how plumpe iny bags are, and my barnes. 1601 HoLtano 
Pliny 1.417 After they [dried grapes] be well drenched and 
infused in some exelent wine vatill they be swelled and 
phere: they presse them. 1771 LuckomBe Hist, Print. 
74 © keep the Ball-Leathers plump the longer. 1794 

- Ronertson Agric. Perth (1799) 2 he produces excellent 
crops of piper grain. 1845 Mrs. Cartyte Le/s. 1. 339 He 
+» looked as plump as a pincushion, 
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ce. Of coins : Of full size and weight, not clipped. 

3867 Sin C. Biackaugn in Law Kep., Oucen’s Beach V1. 
175, 1 do not believe that the coins in actual currency at 
that time were ‘plump*. I think it probable that they 
were much clipped and sweated. ; 

d. jig. (with various shades of meaning): ‘Fat’, 
tich, abundant; well-supplied; full and round in 
tone; great, big; complete, round. familiar. 

1635 Quartes Lmidl. uu. ii. 74 Will no plump Fee Bribe 
thy false fists, to make a glad Decrce? 1641 Mitton 
Reform, 1. Wks. 1851 TH. 18 What a plump endowment 
to the.. mouth of a Prelate. a@1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Plunpin-thepocket, flush of Money. 1775 Mae. 
D'Arsray arly Diary, Lett. 10 June, Such a powerful 
voice!.. her shake—so plumip—so true, so open! 1827 
Potrox Course T. 1. 153 The stripling youth of plump 
unseared hope. 1857 Trowurtwcr Neighbor Fackwood ix, 
T hold not a very plump opinion of them. : 5 

e. Comd., as plump-checked, -faced, -thighed aljs. 

1684 Otway Afhetst us. i, You Plunp.cheek’d, merry-cy'd 
Rogue. x712 Sreece Speet. No. 431 P 3 A_plump-fac’d, 
hale, fresh-colour'd Girl. 1891 C. T. é ames Rom, Rigma- 
vole 22 The stubble fields were tented thick with sheaves of 
plump-faced wheat. 

Plump, a.” : see Puumr adv, 

Plump (plemp), v.! [A Common LG, verb. 
= MLG., LG. plumpen, MDu., Dn. plompen to 
fall or plunge into water with the characteristic 
sound, EFris, p/umfex to make a hollow sound 
as water when anything falls into it, to fall with 
such a sound; thence, Ger. A/impen to fall plump 
or abruptly, also to beat water with a heavy stick, 
Da. plumpe to plunge, Sw. p/umpa to plump, 
to fall with impact. Prob. of echoic origin, ex- 
pressing a sound and action akin to those of PLor 
v., but with more distinct expression of the liquid 
‘gulp’ made by water when a body falls into it. 

Cf. numerous more or less echoic or onomatopazic words 
in «ap, as dump, dump, mump, sluup, thump, lamp, 
Some have compared 1, Aéumdare to cover with lead, later 
prob. to throw the lead-line, whence Te. Aiomdare, Pr. 
plombar to plunge (sce Prume v., PLUNGE 2); but the 
approach of form between Jfombar and the LG. plinrp-, 
plomp-group seems inerely fortuitous.) : 

1. intr. To fall, drop, sink, plunge, or impinge, 
with abruptly checked movement, as when a solid 
body drops, (@.) into water, etc, or (b.) upon a 
surface ; to fall, plunge, or come down (or against 
something) flatly or abruptly (usually implying 
‘with full or direct impact’). 

rm ie &. Al's, 5760 (Bodl. MS.) Po hij seise bat folk i 
wys Hii plumten doune as an doppe In be water at on 
scoppe Poo hij plumten be water vader Pe folk had of hen 
grete wonder. 12749 Fietoinc Yom Jones iv. iii, The poor 
lad plumped over head and ears into the water. 1803 
Edin, Rev. VW. 279 ‘The tradesman plumps into a pond. 
18a7 Montcomeryv fedican Isl. v. 112 The heavy penguin, 
neither fish nor fow!,.. Plump'd stonelike froin the rock 
into the gulf. 28ga Stevenson & L. Osrovrne H’recker 
(ed. 2) 305 The rain stil) plumped like a vast shower-bath. 

b. xia Steeve Sfect, No. 492 P 2 Tt will give you a 
Notion how Dulcissa plumps into a Chair, 1786 MMe, 
D'‘Arsiay Diary 13 Aug., Others .. plumiped down on both 
knees, and could hardly get up again. 1844 Tuackerav 
Wand. Fat Contrib. i, V removed to the next seat.. He 
plumped into my place. 3857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat, 
86 A vast cavern into which the upper crust subsequently 
plumped down. 1888 Lo, WouseLey in Fortn, Kev. Aug. 
287 The horror of hearing bullets plump into the bodies of 
their comrades with a horrible thud. ‘ 

ec. ¢ransf. and fig. To come plump, i.e. all at once 
(into some place or condition); to plunge, burst 
(27 or ont). familiar, 

18ag Lame Lett, to Procter (1888) II. 219 Lest those 
raptures..should suddenly plump down..to a loathing and 
blank aversion. 1835 Mrs. Cartyce Lett. 1. 27 Through 
them we have plumped into as pretty an Irish connection 
as one would wish. 1843 — Led. to Carlyle 11 July, For 
God's sake do not let Joha plump in upon me in my present 
puddlement. 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vii. 21a With 
a convulsive gurgle, out plumped the words. 1884 Huxtey in 
Life (1900) IL. vi. 2 We..plumped into bitter cold weather. 

. érans. To drop, let fall, throw down, plunge 
abruptly (into water, etc., or upon a flat surface) ; 
to pay down at once and in one lot; 7ef. to ‘let 
oneself fall’, drop down abruptly and heavily. 
€ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 51 Fyrst sly thy capon over 
tho ny3ght Plump hym in water wher he is dy3t. 1573 
Tusser Husd, (1878) 53 Seeith water and plump therein 
plenty of sloes. 1748 Pore Deac. u. 405 As what a Datch- 
man plumps into the lakes, One circle first, and then a 
second makes. 1840 THackeray Paris Sk.54, 1. (1872) 3 The 
sun has plumped his hot face into the water. 1849 Aus. 
Smaitu Pottleton Leg. vii.(1856) 35 A..man brought in some 
-.bags, and plumped them down in a corner. 1869 Tozer 
Hight. Turkey U1. 27 [He] plumped himself down on the 
rass, and declared he would go no further. 1888 CA. 
Times 24 Aug, 720/1 We may as well plump a shot or two 
into him. 18g9a Zanewit, Bow Mystery 79 She plumped 
down the money and walked out. 

3. transf, and jfig.: esp. in reference to speech : 
To utter abruptly, to blurt of. (Cf. fo say, utter, 
bhert out plump in Puvae adv. 3.) familiar. 

1579 Forne //eskins’ Parl. 96 This is a verie peremptorie 
sentence, plumped downe of you. 1861 Hucnes Som Brown 
at Oxf ix, 1 plumped out that St. P ul's was the finest 
cathedral in England. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1 viii, 1G 
it ain’t a liberty to plump it ont’, said Mr. Boffin, ‘what do 
you do for your living?’ 1890 Pale Mall G. 6 Sept. 7/1 
When you must plump the question square at a man and 
simply get a cold and passionless reply. 


PLUMP. 


| +4, sdeng, To give (one) a blow; toshoot. Os. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vuly. 1. s.v., Plump his peepers, or 
, daylights, give him a blow in the eyes; fe pitted out his 
i Ly [=pistols] and plumped him. 
| 8. enér. [Short for fo zote plump or give a 
| plumper.) To vote at an clection for one candidate 
alone (when one is entitled to vote for two or 
, more). 

‘The original sense was app. to give a direct, straight, un- 
qualified, or absolute vote for a person; this implied na 
weakening or qualifying of it by voting for any other. See 
Prone ade. 4, a2 2, Prusrer? 2. 

1806 in Ace. Lect. Liverpool Nov. 1806, For ‘Tarleton, a 
plumper, let’s vote one and all,.. We'll plump for ‘Tarleton, 
to prove we are free. 1813 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mayr. 
XXXV. 427. (Reading) Plumping at Elections. 1848 
Tuackeray 2A. Sxods xxviii, Friendship ..indaces me to 

phe for St. Michaels. 1866 Gro. Kiior #. ffolf xi, 

‘I plump or Vl split for them as treat me the hand- 
somest and are the most of what 1 call gentlemen. 1903 
Sat, Rev. 4 Apr. 4153/2 The method of voting ..is that of the 
‘general ticket’. Each voter would be required to vote for 
us many candidates as there were vacancies, and no voler 
would be allowed to give more thant one vote to any eandi- 
date. This secures against the danger of ‘pluimpiug’ in 
any form, 

Hence Plumping v6/.st., ppl. a. 

cr8rg IL. Mitten Lett. on dlerring Fish. iv, They [herrings] 
..sank with a hallow plumping noise. 1878 Stevexson 
Edinburgh (1889) 2 Among bleak winds and plumping rain. 

Plump, v2 [f Prusra.! 3. 

(But the first quot. is somewhat earlier than any found 
for the corresponding sense of the adj.)] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo make plump; to cause to swell; to 
fill oa, dilate, distend ; to fatten w/. 

1533 J. Mevwoop Play of Weather Plays (1905) 115 Yor 
springing and plamping all manner corn Vet muat ye have 
water or all is furlorn. 1631 Cuntrie ogoan we 11 j, Art 
not thou plampt with hughter my Lorrigue? 1661 Vovit. 
Spring of clir (1682) 93 These particles [of air] so expanding 
themselves, must necessarily plamp out the sides of the 
bladder..and sa keep them turgid. 1704 Ai Trans. XXV. 
1621 If the..Grain were well suakt and plumpt up with 
Water. 1775 Jounson Journ. West. Isl, Cortatachan, 
Yowls..not Itke those phimped for sale by the poulterers of 
london, 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxvii, Dolly .. 
plumping and patting the pillows af the bed. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. XIN). 469 The oil..has plumped bis cheeks..and 
expanded his whole form. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Receipts Ser u.371/1 The hide is unhaired by being placed 
in a liquid, which.. plumps the hide. 


. fig. 

1628 Feria Nesodves u.[1.] x. 27, Lawill..plampe ay ivyes 
hy letting them surprize mee. 16§5 FuLLer CA. /fisé. nt. iti 
§ 17 Which made them ..‘to plump up the Hollownesse of 
their History with improbable Miracles’. 1691 Wooo A¢s. 
Oxon. Ut, 671 The godly faction [was] then plump'd ap 
| with hopes to carry on their diabolical designes. 1887 G. 
| Mereucra Ballads & P, 109 Heaven! ‘tis heaven to plump 
her [England's] life. 

2. intr. To become plump; to swell owt or u/. 

x60z2 Marston Autonio's Rev. u,v, Swell, plump, bold 
heart; For now thy tide of veugeance rowleth in. 1612 
R. Danorne Chr. turn’d Turke 1498 Vou Manticora, that 
plumpe vpon raw fiesh, 1693 Evetyn De fa Quint. Compl. 
Gard. V1. 166 Their Fruit begins to plump at the full 
Moon, 1843 Laoy Granvithe Lcfé. (1894) IT. 358 He la dog] 
is plamping up, his coat glossy. 188a /raser's Mag. XXV. 
687 Tfler cheeks had plumped out. 
| ence Plu:mping 7/. sé, 

1593, Nasux Christ's 7. (1613) 145 They shew the swellings 
| of their mind, in the swellings and plumpings out of their 
| apparrayle, 1700 Frover /lot § Cold Bath. 1. 36 Hot 

Baths .. cause the plumping up of the Habit of the Body. 
1890 Le Gatuenne G. Meredith 85 That plumping of her 
squisite proportions on bread and butter. 


Plump, v3 [f. Poump 36.1] 
| 


+1. int. To form plumps; to mass or crowd 
together. Oéds. 

1s30 Patscr. 661/2 What meane yonder men to plompe 
togyder yonder, .. gui sarroutent aynsi? 1535 CovERDALE 
Feed. xv. 8 The depes plomped together in y* myddest of 
the see. 

tb. Zo plump out, to come out in a mass. Ods. 

sss W. Warreman Fardle Facions t. vi. F viij, The barel 
now broken, the swarme plomped out. 

2. ¢rans. ‘Yo sow (seed) in plumps or clumps. 

1844 Steruens Bh. Farm Vl. 750 The plumping mode, 
as this method of sowing by intervals is termed. 

+ Plump, vt An obsolete by-form of Pusr v. 


Cf. Pump 56.2% 
1589 River Bid/. Schol. 1112 To Plumpe, v. puinpe. 
Plump (plomp), ##é., adv., and 2.2 [app. the 
onomatopeeic stem of PLuMp v1 used to express 
the manner of the action, or the echoic imitation 
of the sound of the act.] 
A. + int, Imitative of the sound made by 2 heavy 


body falling into water. 

[Ch LG. pleng, ‘an interjection which expresses the 
sound made by anything heavy when it falls into water’ 
(Bremisches Woécls).) 

1597 Bearo Vheatre God's JYudgent. (1612) 121 [They] 
threw them peecemeale into a deepe well, to heare them 
crie plumpe. a 

| _B. adv, (Mostly familiar.) 

1, With a sudden drop or fall into water. 

1610 B. Jonson Masgue Oberon Wks. (Rtidg.) s8i/t, I 
would fain..to some river take ’em, a and see if that 
would wake ’em. ¢1614 Fuetcuer, etc. Iif at Sev. Weap. 
i, The art of swimming, he that will attain to ‘t Must fall 

| plump, and duck himself at first. 1723 STEELE Guard. 
Ko. 504 The lover, with much amazement, came plump 
into the river. 1890 Scoressy CAcever's Whalen, Ad’ iit. 


PLUMPEN 


(1859) 40 But no sooner was the last fold of blubber,. hoisted 
in. sthan it (the carcase] sank plump down. 

2, With a sndden or abrupt fall or sinking down; 
with sudden direct impact, flat upon or against 
something ; with a sudden or unexpected encounter. 

1594 Carew Tasso (Grosart) 9 There hence againe, to 
pastures of Tortose, Plump duwne directly Icuels he his 
flight. 1778 Miss Burnry £zedia (1791) TI. ix. 6g As we 
were a-guing up Saow-Hill, plump we comes against a cart. 
1806-7 J. Reresrorp AMfserfes Tum. Life (1826) x. vi, 
Sitting plump on an unsuspected cat in your chair. @ 1845 
Barnam Jugol. Leg. Ser. m1, Marie Wignot, Her Ladyship 
found Herself plump on the ground. 1865 Dicrens Ju, 
ae mm. i, T took a shot at him and brought him down 
plump. 


3. fig. Directly, at once, straight, without hesitation 
or circuitous action; esf. in referenee toa statement 
or question: Directly, without circumlocntion or 
concealment, in plain terms, bluntly, flatly. 

1734 Nortu £ives (K.O.), Refuse plump. 1779 Ata. 
D'Ansiavy Lett, Dec., The shortest way of doing this is by 
coming plump upon the question. 1809 Manin Gil Blas 
xit vil. Pg Tf you must bave it plump, I was born to live 
and die a poet. 1821 Minutes Evid. Berkeley Peerage 202, 
I question whether 1 ever said plump Miss Tudor, } said 
Ma‘am. 1840 Trackeray Catherine iv, Hayes first said no, 
plump. 1888'R. Botvrewooo ' Reottery under Arms xviii, 
Ue told us, plump and plain, that he wasn't going to shift. 
1898 Pall Mall Jiag. Nov. 368, J lied..plump and pat, 1 
will confess. 


+4. To vote plum/, to vote ‘straight’ or without 


any qualification. (71S. Oés, 

1776 J. Anams IWés, (1854) UX. 393 New decey has de- 
throned (Govr. Wilham] Franklin, and in a letter, which is 
just come to my hand from indisputable authority, 1 am 
told that the delegates from that colony ‘will vote plump !° 
[se. for the Declaration of Independence.] 

C. adj, 1. a. Descending directly, vertical, 
sheer. b, Directly facing in position. 

1611 Corcr., Escore,..plumpe, or straight dowa, in depth. 
1890 luthouy's Photogr, Bull. \Wt.287 In buildings, plump 
po are objectionable; they should always be taken at an 
angle. 

4. fg. Of statements, ete.: Direct, blunt, straight- 
spoken, downright, unqualified, ‘flat’. famél/far. 

1789 ue. D’Arntay Diary Dec., She .. made the most 
plump inquiries into ity particulars, with a sort of hearty 
good humour. 1803 Man. Encewortu Belinda xvii, 7 
hate qualifying arguers; plump assertion or plump denial 
for me! 1828-32 Wenster ».v., A plump lie. 1840 Lavy 
C. Bury Jest. #lirt i, She gave a plump decline, and said 
something about his morals. 1872 H. Lawrenny in ortn. 
Nev. Mar. 321 Neither man nur woman would dare to 
answer with a plump Na. 

3. Plumped down; paid down at once. 

1865 Dickens Jud. Fr. un. xiii, Paying up in full, in one 
plump sum. 

Plumpen (plompén),z. rare. [f. Puce a! 
+ -EN ay trans. To make plump, swell out. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac's Com. Ilist, 1. 13 As if it 
were likely that the Sun... had only been kindled to ripen 
their Medlars, and plumpen their Cabbage! 1853 G. J. 
Cavey Las dfforjas 1, 121 They shall go plump into our 
book, line for line, and word for word, and serve to plumpen 
the two voluminous volumes. 


Plumper ! (plampa:). [f. PLump v.2 + -ER1,] 
That which plumps or makes plump. 

a. A small light ball or disk sometimes carried 

in the mouth, for the purpose of filling out hollow 


cheeks. 

1690 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 189 And that the cheeks 
may both agree, Plumpers to fill the cavity. 1697 tr. C'tess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 120 With one blow of her fist she 
not only made several of ber Teeth leap out of her Mouth, 
but also two little Cork pimps, which served to fill out 
her hollow Jaws. 1710 STEELE Satler No. 245 P2 Two 
Pair of brand-new Plumpers, Four Black-lead Combs, Three 
Pair of fashionable Eye-brows. 1755 Connoisseur No. 77 
py Vamped up for show with paint, patches, plumpers, and 
every external ornament that art can suggest. 1905 Dial 
16 Feb. 116/2 She..was charged by some of the ladies at 
the summer boarding house where we met with wearing 
‘plumpers' in her cheeks. ; : 

+b. A contrivance for expanding the skirts; a 
bustle or hoop, a pannier. Ods. 

1749 Mrs. E. Moxtacu Leéé. (1813) TIL. 86 Old Mrs. Ashley 
has added a yard of whalebone to ber plumpers merely on 
his account. 

Plumper? (ple-mpai). [f. Promp v.1 or adv.] 

1, a. Anact of plumping, as into water, or to the 
ground; a fall from a horse. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11. 138, 1 had such a plumper off the 
old mare the first time I went out! 7éfd. 11]. 79 After my 
ple the animal made for the woods. 

tb. slang. A heavy blow. Oés. 

1764-92 T. Brypces Homer Travest. 378 (Farmer) Gave 
mea plumper on the jaw, Andery‘d: Pox take you! 1796 
Sporting Mag, VILL 145 Which was immediately followed 
by a plumper just under the right eye. 

2. (Cf. Puump 2.2 2, and Plume adv. 4.] A vote 
given solely to one candidate at an election (when 
onc has the right to vote for two or more). Also 


attrib. plimper vote. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vadg. T.s.v. Plump, A plumper, a single 
vote at an election. 1813 W. TavLor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXV. 427 C, who splits none of his votes, will have seven 
supporters. The majority falls to the lot of the candidate 
(C} whose adherents give plumpers. 1843 Le Fevre Life 
Trav. Phys. \. t. v.95 They shall not have my vote..; you 
shall have a plumper. 1853 Lytron Aly Novel x1. xiii, If 
canvassing for yourself alone, you could not carry a sufficient 
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number of plumper votes. 1894 J. K, Fowrer Xecoll. Old 
Co. Life i. 8 An old printed document. .giving ..the number 
of plumpers, or single votes, polled for each candidate, 

b. A voter who ‘ plumps’. rare. 

1818 in Toop Suppl. 1832 Geo. Exior in Cross Life I. 28 
‘The numerous plumpers..being constantly interrupted in 
their endeavours to go to the lmustings. 

3. A downright lic. (Cf cracker, whacker, etc.) 


zulgar. ? Obs. 

181z Salem (Mass.) Gas. 26 Nov. 3/3 A Plumper.—The 
Gazette .. states [etc]. .. A more barefaced falsehood never 
was published. 1814 //e must b¢ married 1. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre TV. 234, 1 will propose you to him—J shall 
tell him a few plumpers. 1828-32 Wenster, Plresmper,..a 
full unqualified lie, (¢n rudgar use.) Hence in mod. Diets. 

4, attrib, Plumper line, a rope used by divers 
in making their descent. 

1896 Strand Mag. X11. 349/1 The [pearl-divers'] descent 
is made by means of a rope called the plumper line. 1896 
Daily News 14 Nov. 6/7 Three or four of these (descents) 
were spent in restoring the plumper-line, which Diver May 
Hoey secured ta the ring of the trap-door of the specie 
tank. 

Plumper 3. [f. PLump sé. or v8} A machine 
for sowing sced in ‘ plumps’ or clumps. 

1844 Sterness BA. Farne TH. 788 The drill-sowing 
machines .. are designated in Scotland plumpers, from their 
dropping their gifts on one point. 1854 Grad. R. Agric. 
See, XVonr10 They are..dibbled by a machine called a 
plumper or sowa in shallow drills by the band. 

Plum-pie. [f. PLum 54.1, 4 + Pir.] 

+1. A pic containing raisins and currants; esp. 


a mince-pie. Oés. 

a 1660 [Mock sermon] Brewverton Ca. cxix. Ver. xxxi, ‘And 
they did cat their Plum-pics, and refotced exceedingly’, 
(Bod. Lib) p. 6, Here now we are to consider what sort of 
Plum-pye this was, and how many sorts of plum pyes there 
are... There is your Christmas pye and that bath pluas in 
abundance, that is your Metropolitan plum pye, tis the 
cream of all plum pyes, and in brief there is no plum pye 
like it... Mark but the ingredients.. Minced pyes are beset 
with plums and spice... Your Neat’s tongue.. your Currants 
«your raisins, (Cfo17.. /list. Fack Mforner i. 4, Jack 
Horner, in the Corner, Eats good Christmas Pye, And with 
his Thuinbs pulls out the Plumbs, And said, Good Boy am [.] 

2. A pie containing plums or prunes. 

1830 Maunper Dict, Plempie,a pie with plums in it. 1846 
in Worcester. 1847 in Wegster. 1880 Rusxin Hortus 
Juclusus (1887) 70, | tunched with Cardinal Manning, and 
he gave me such a plum pie. 

Plu-mpish, a. rave. 
Somewhat pluinp. 

1758 J. Crusne Jise. Tracts (1770) 1. Pref. 11 My body 
«which was once plumpisb, and inclined to be fat upwards. 

Plumply (plempli), adv.t [f. Promp at + 
-LY2.] ‘Yo a plump degree, with plumpness. 

1611 Coter., Xondentent, roundly, circularly, orbicularly ; 
fully, plumply. 1860 Lever One of Fhent xiv, A long silk 
purse, plumply filled. 1895 /farfer's Weekly Feb. 337/2 
One of those plumply mellow quadrigenarious bodies. 

I adv. familiar. [f. Prue a.2 + 


(f Piump a@.} + -1sul.] 


1. Directly, withont hesitation or circumlocution, 
plainly, flatly: = PLuup adz, 3. 

1786 Mar. D’Aracay Diary 8 Aug.,1 proposed it myself. 
The offer was plumiply accepted. 1822 New Monthly Mag. 
V. 144 The last I contradict plumply. 1874 Liste Carr 
Jud. Gwynne 1. iv. 130 It’s ont at last plainly and plumply. 

2. With direct impact; full against something : 


= PLuMp adv. 2. 
3846 Jovce Sc’, Dial. 1. xiii. 34, I have sometimes shot my 
white alley against another marble so plumply, that [ete.]. 


Plumpness! (plompnés). [f Prump 2.34 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being plump; 
fullaess and roundness of form; fatness, fleshiness, 

1845 Ravsotp Byrth Mankynde (1364) 18 b, In softnes of 
skin and plumpnes of the body. 1660 Bovte Mew Exp. 
Phys. Alech. Exp. iv, This plumpness of the bladder pro- 
ceeded from..the stronger spring of the air remaining in the 
bladder. 1704 Newton ita (1721) 13 For those Convex 
glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the Eye...And the 
contrary happens in short-sighted Men whose Eyes are too 
plump. 1885 7th 28 May 850/1 Plumpness sbeathes the 
berves and gives an impression of good humour. 

Plu‘mpness’. jamitiar, [f. Puump a.2 + 
-NESS.] Directness or bluntness of statement. 

178 Mme. D’Arstay Diary Apr., She .. speaks her 
opinion .. with a plumpness of honesty .. that both pleases 
and diverts me. 1879 Howrtts ZL. Aroostook v, ‘Ves, 
Maria, I be’, returned her father, with uncommon plump- 
ness. 1906 Daily News 22 Jan. 6 Sometimes the more 
simple-minded apologists..put the thing with astonishing 
plumpness ane plainness. 


+Plum-po'rridge. Os. Porridge containing 
prunes, raisins, currants, etc.; formerly in favour 
as a Christmas dish, Probably, as in p/em-broth, 
the dried plums or prunes were the original charac- 


teristic, and gave the name. if 

1g9x Lyty Eudy.y.ii.69 A great platter of plum-porridge 
of pleasure wherein is stued the mutton of mistrust. 1608 
Herwooo Rafe Lucreee it. Wks. 1874 V. 200 My Lords, 
the best plumporedge in all Rome cooles for your honours. 
1698 W. Kine tr. vourns London 5 Prunes .. they have 
not had enough to lay round their Plum-porridge at 
Christmas. r71a Arautuxot Join Bull m. v, Plum-porridge 
and minced pies, 1808 Scorr Afarm. v1. Introd. 67 There 
the huge sirloin reeked; hard by Plumb-porridge stood, and 
Christmas pye. 1901 Daily Chron. 25 Dec, 5/1 The plum- 
puddiag may be said to be a work of evolution, and to have 
supplanted entirely the older dish of plum-porridge, with 
its congeners the December and Christmas pies. 


PLUM-TREE, 
+ Plu'm-po'ttage. 0Oés. ? = pree. 


1573 Baret <t/v. P 555 Plumime potage, or potage made 
thicke with meate or crummes of bread, puls, pultis, 
1658 J. Harrincron Prerag. Pop. Gout. Wks. (1700) 29 
We, who have bin us’‘d to our Plumpottage, are like enon: fe 
to make faces (as did the King of Pontus) at the Lacede. 
monian black broth. 1682 Wueter Journ. Greece 43 
Christmas pies, Plum-potage, Cake and Puddings, 1864 
Chambers’ Bk. Days \\. 735/2_\n old times plum-pottage 
was always served with the first course of a Christmas 
dinner. It was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth, 
thickened with brown bread; when half-boiled, raisins, 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added. 


Plum pudding, plum-pudding (plxm,- 
pt'diy). A pudding containing plums. 

a@. (= Christmas plum-pudding) spee. A boiled 
pudding now composed of flour, bread-crumbs, 


' suet, raisins, currants, and other fruits, with eggs, 


spices, etc., sometimes flavoured with brandy or 
other spirit, eaten at Christmas; also, an ordinary 
suet pudding with raisins. 

1731 Wine. Sacheverell 75 This is just as proper as I had 
a good Plumb Pudden to day with a Mixture of Flower 
and Raisins, 1725 De For Moy. round World (1840) 302, | 
gave the cook order to make every mess a good plum. 
pudding. 19772 Mackenzie Jan World 1. xi. (1823) 478 A 
plumb-pudding of a very uncommon circumference was 
raised conspicuous in the middle. 1997 Lond. Complete 
alrt Cookery 69 An excellent Plumb-Puddiag. rg01 Daily 
Chron, 25 Dec. 5/2 Plum-pudding gradually came into the 
bills of fare in the early years of the eighteenth century. 

b. A pudding of fresh plums contained in a crust. 

1813 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XXXYV. 233 Little Jack 
Horner, we fear, misapplies the word J/umt, when he calls a 
dried raisin, or currant, by that name. The bullace pudding, 
the prune pudding, and the damascene pudding, are better 
entitled to be called plum-puddings than the currant, or 
raisin, puddings, which have usurped that appellation. 
c1g00 Beeton's Every-day Cook. Bhy Phan Pudding. 
(Fresh Fruit.).. Seasonable with various kinds of plums, 
fron the beginning of August to the begining of October. 

ce. attrib. and Comé. (esp. in names of things 
resembling a plum pudding in shape or mottled 
appearance), as Plum-pudding head, horse; (6) 
plum-pudding breed, -dog, the Dalmatian or 
Spotted Coach breed ofdog; plum-pudding stone 
(Geol.),a term applied orig. to a conglomerate of 
flint pebbles embedded in a_ siliceo-calcareons 
malrix ; now, /oosely, to any conglomerate; plum- 
pudding voyage, a short voyage for which a 
supply of fresh provisions is carried, including 
plum-doff (@% S. slang). 

1776 Foote Capuchin 1 Whs. 1799 11. 385 Wictuals! 
Lord help your roast-beef and plum-pudding soul! 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 24 June 8/1 Mademoiselle has probably by 
this time mastered the art of plum-pudding making. 1900 
ibid. ue cts 8/1 ‘ Mr. Goodnight’ is a plum-pudding horse 
witb a brain as near that of a human being as 1t is permitted 
for a four-footed creature to possess. rg0a Little Frolic 36 
Greedy..saw two grinning little men with plum-pudding 
heads, . 

(6) 1897 Westu:. Gaz, 11 Feb. 4/1 The ‘*plum-pudding’ 
breed, as the Dalmatian or carriage dog is commonly 
termed, is so well represented as to make it obvious that 
this breed is rapidly coming to the front again. 1881 Datly 
News 1 Sept. 3/2 ‘The Dalmatian pointer, commonly known 
as a *plum-pudding dog. 1739 Laaetye Short Ace. Piers 
Westm. Bridge 53 Stones commonly call’d *Plumb-pudding 
Stones. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem, iv. (1814) 195 
Plum pudding stone (asecondary rock) consisting of pebbles 
cemented by a ferruginous or siliceous cement. 1851 H. 
Mewvitte IVhale xvii. 94 Some sailors who had just come 
from a *plum-pudding voyage as they called it, 

Hence Plum-pu‘ddinger, a whaling ship em- 
ployed in short voyages; cf. p/um-pudding voyage, 

1874 C. M. Scamaon Marine Mammals 1. iv. 241 Province: 
town bas ever been foremost with her numerous ficet of 
plum-puddingers, .. which are small vessels employed on 
short voyages in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Plumpy (plempi), ¢. [f Prump a1 + -y.] 
Characterized by plumpness ; plump. 

1606 Snaks. Ant. § CZ. 1, vit 121 Come thou Monarch of 
the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with pinke eyne. 1955 J. 
Sueeseare Lydia (1769) 1. 13 Her mouth was little, en- 
circled by the plumpy lip. 1862 Trottore Orizy F. 1. 9 
That mild-eyed, soft, round, plumpy prettiness gives way 
beneath such a weight as that. 

Plumrock, -rose, Sc. corrupt ff, PRIMRosE. 

1787 Burns Led, W. Nicol 1.June, A new blawn plumrose 
ina enté shaw. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 1 Hail, lovely 
Spring! thy bonoy lyart face, And head wi’ plumrocks 
deck'd, bespeak the sun's Return. 

+Plu-mster. Oés. [f. as p/emmer, PLuyBeER, 
with suffix -ster: cf. brewster, etc.] A plumber. 

cx4qg0 Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 686/33 Hie plemmartus, a 
plumstere, r 

Plum-tree (plom,tr7). The tree which bears 


plums; = Puum sé. 2. Also attrid. 

exo00 Sax. Leechd, 1. 310 Nim plum treowes leaf, wyl 
on wine, & swile mid pone mub. ¢1325§ Gloss. IV. de 
Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Asch, brom, plum-tre. ¢1350 
Nominale Gall.-Angl, 649 (E.E.T.S.) Plumtre, bolastre 
and hookus [Fr. Pruner, ercker, et chene), 136% Lance. 
P. Pl. A. vy. 16 Piries and Plomtres weore passchet to 
be grounde, 1483 Cath. Angi, 284/1 A Plowmbe tre garthe, 
prunctum, 1852 HUuLoet, Plumbe tree, prunus, spinus; 
prunetunt, spinetum, the place wher oe trees growe. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1 37 The Violet and Premorden 
Plum-trees are very great bearing trees. 1756-7 tr. Keys/er's 
Trav, (1760) \V1. 4 An ever-green, with leaves resembling 
those of a pear or plumb-tree, 


PLUMULA. 


| Plumula (pl#-miwla). for. (L. plimila 
(Colum.), dim. of p/ima PrumE.] = PLUMULE I. 

1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot. u. vii. (17651 1§ Plumula, a scaly 
Part of the Corculum, which ascends. 1830 Linocey Ma?. 
Syst. Bot. 253. 1846 J. Baxtea Lrér. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
1.85 The plumula begins to grow; and when this has grown 
to a certain extent within the grain, the further germination 
is checked by exposing the grain on a kiln. 

Plumulaceous (plémizlétfas), a. [f. L. p/#- 
muda (see prec.) + -AckoUs.] Of the nature of 


or resembling a plumule, downy. 

1879 in WensteR Suppl. 1890 Coves Gen. Ornith, 139 The 
ventral feathers are usually more largely plumulaceous, and 
less flat and imbricated. | 

Plumular (pl#mislis), a. [f. L. p/iala (sce 
above) +-ar.J Of or pertaining to a plumule. 

1881 F.O. Bower in ¥rad. Aficrose. Sc. Jan. 18 ‘Vhe size 
and fori of the plumular leaves... may be gathered from 
figs. 7 and 8, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plumularia (pl#:mizléoria). Zoo7. [mod.1..; 
f. plimula (seeabove).] Agenus ofhydroidshaving 
a plume-like form. Tlence Plumula‘rian, a., of 
or pertaining to P/emutlaria, or the family of which 
it is the type ; s4., a member of this family. 

1859 Kinescey Glaucus (ed. 4) 74 Mingled with them are 
Plumularie, always to be distinguished from Sertularia: 
by polypes growing on one side of the branch, and not on 
fhe 1872 ALLMAN Gymnodl. Hydroids 156 The beautiful 
plumularian group represented hy the genus Aglaophentia, 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anint. Life 765 The colonies 
lof /7ydrotdea] .. occasionally attain a great height, e.g. 
a Plumularian in the Pelew Islands that of a man. 

Plu-mulate, a. Sot. [f. L. plitenul-a + -aTE? 2.) 
Minutely plumate or plumose. —_1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Plumule (plémi#l). [ad. L. plitaula (sce 
above), or perb. a. F. p/umude.] 

1, Bot, The rudimentary shoot, bnd, or bunch of 
undeveloped leaves in a seed; the stem of the 


embryo plant. 

1727-41 Cramaers Cyel., Plame or Plumuée, ..a little 
member of the grain or seed of a plant; being that which in 
the growth of the plant becomes the stem, or trunk thereof, 
1805 Kstent in PAM. Trans. XCV. 262, | have never been 
able to satisfy myself that all the buds were eradicated 
without having destroyed the base of the plu:nule. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 560 The shoot which developes 
from the plumule becomes the primary stem of the plant. 

2. A little feather; spee. in Ornith. a down- 


feather. Also fig. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Mfonadnoc Wks, (Bohn) I. 439 Fled 
the last plumule of the Dark, Pants up hither the spruce 
clerk, 1856-8 W. Cuark Van der doeven's Zool. 11. 380 
Nostrils not covered by plamules. 1867 T'rcrtMricr 
Pigcons 8 The whole of the feathers of the pigeon are 
destitate of the small second feather or accessory plumule. 

b. transf. The plamose pappus of a seed. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sundonnet 46 The plumules were 
blowing off freely now. : 

3. Eniom. a. A little plume-like organ or orna- 
ment. b. One of the peculiar obcordate scales 
found on the wings of certain lepidopterons insects, 
as Preride, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plumutle, .. 2 
Entom. A plumetike appendage. | 

Plumuliform (pl#misliffim), a. [f L. type 
*plamuliforne-ts, {. PLUMULA: see -FORM.} 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Phenuliformis, .. having the 
appearance of a small feather: plumuliform. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Plumnuilose (plmi#ldus), 2. (ad. mod.L. //#- 
mutos-us, £, PLUMULA: see -OSE.] (See quots.) 

1826 Kirry & Sp, Entomol, 1V. xvi. 276 Plamulose,. when 
the hairs branch ont laterally like feathers, 1858 Mavse 
Expos. Lex. Plumulosus,.. having or full of plumes; 
plumulose. Antomol, having the form of a small plume, 
as the hair of the antenna of the Phylits pluimulosa. 1895 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. | 

Plamy (pli-mi), a. (sb.) (f Poume sé. + -y.] 

+1. Composed of down, downy. Oés. 

1s8a Stanvuurst ines tv. (Arb) 101 What feathers 

lumye she beareth, So manye squint eyebals shee keeps.. 
Bo manye Longues clapper. 1649 Lovetace Poems 54 But 
whilst a plumy curtaine she doth draw, A Chrystall Mirror 
sparkles in thy breast. 1700 Drypen Pygntalion 56 Her 
head did on a plumy pillow rest. 

2. Characterized by or abonnding in plumes or 


feathers; feathery; feathered. 

1597-8 Br. Haut Sat., Defiance io Envie 37 Or would we 
loose her plumy pineon. 1715-20 Pore: fliad xxiv. 363 Let 
the strong sovereign of the plumy race Tower on the right 
of yon ethereal space. 1807 Cranse Par. Reg. 1. 642 What 
plumy people sing in every grove! 1855 T.R. Jones Anton, 
Kinga. (ed. 2) 737 It causes their pluray covering to repel 
moisture. 

3. Adorned or decked with a plume or plumes. 

1700 Drvoen Pal. & Arcite m1. 452 Crested morions, with 
their plumy pride. 17.. Bratmin So Lady C. Gordon iii, 
The plumy helmet. 1891 Atkinson Last Grant-hillers 186 
Ve saw the horses and the plumy black wain, 

4. Plume-like, feathery. 

€1611 Chapman fdiad xu. 468 When a drift wind shakes 
Placke clouds in peeces, and plucks snow in great and 
plumie flakes. 1798 Bioomete.p Farmer's Boy, Summer 
136 When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 1890 //arfer's 
Mag. July 200/1 Great plumy bunches of asparagus. | 

5. Comb. as plumy-crested, -pounced, -varnished. 

1599 Marston Sco, 711. 1. vii. 203 Drawn through the eare 
with Ribands, plumy crested. 1726 Popr Odyss. xix. 36 
Ulysses bears The plumy-crested helms. 181a W. Tennant 
Anster F, v1. lix, Two doves of plumy-varnish'd throat. 
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+B. st. A person wearing a plume. Oés. 

1687 Mrs. Benx Emperor of Moon 1. i, 1 have been at the 
Chapel, and seen so many Beaus, sucha numberof Plameys. 

Plunder (plunder), 5. [f. Pounper 2." (Not 
from Ger. f/under trash, lumber, obs. Du. p/uader 
honschold stuff (Plantin), to which however the 

| American sense 3 may be immediately due.)] 

| 1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
sfec. as practised in war or a hostile incursion ; 

pillage, spoliation, depredation. Now rare or Olds. 

1643 Payxne Sor. Power Parilt, w._29, 1 abhorre all 
violence, plunder, rapine, and disorders in Sonldiers, 1650 
R, Stapyiton Strada’s Low C. tVarres v. 125 Vhe Mer- 
chants, fearing an universall plunder, shut their doors, 
and barricadoed then. 1726 ].nont Adberti's Archit. 1.15/2 
After the plunder and spoiling of the Temple. 1839 Trri.- 
watt Greece xlix. ¥1. 187 This was a signal for indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, 1845 5. Austin Aawke's dist. Ref VU. ps ‘The 
| English should. .advance as far as possible into the heart of 
| the kingdom, carefully abstaining from plunder. 
|b. transf. The acquisition of property by violent, 
' questionable, or dishonest means; spoliation. 

1672 Souru Serv. (1727) V. vi. 243 ‘Those Reforming 
Harpies, who, by Plunders and Sequestrations, had scraped! 
together three or four Thousand a Vear. 1842 Coppen Les. 
4 Mar. in Westan Gaz. 4 June (1904) 13/1 1c isa dishonour to 
the name and character of Englishmen to suhmit to such a 

| system of aristocratic plunder as the Corn Law is now 

proved to the world to he. 1881 Frovoe Short Stud, (1883) 

1V. 11. i. 180 The wretched novice was an object of general 
| plunder till he had learnt how to take care of himself. 
| 2. Goods taken from an enemy by force; spoil, 
| booty, prey, loot. 
| 1647 Warp Simp. Colbler 59, 1 would not speake thus.. for 
all the plunder your plunderers have pillaged. 1694 tr. 
Milton's Lett, State 27 Apr. an. 1650, ‘The most certain 
Fairs for the Sale of thee Plunder. 1726-31 ‘Tixn vt tr. 
Rapin's Hist. Hug. 1743) VW. xvu.146 Being impatient to 
return with his plunder to England, 1844 H. H. Watson 
Brit. India 11). 428 ‘Vhe instigator of the depredations.. 
sharing in the plunder. : F 

b. /ransf. Property acquired by illegal or ques- 
tionable means; also (s/azg), profit, gain. 

1790 BURKE 7's, Rev. Wks. V. 224 They would not hear of 
transferring the whole plinder of the kingdom to the stock- 
holders in Paris, 1851 Mavunew Lond. Latour 1.175 1'1l 
| get more for it in the cavaldry.. there's better plunder there. 
(Plunder, 1 may explain, is a common word in the horse 
trade to express profit.) 1865 Hottann Plafn 7. v. 188 A 
set of men ..actuated by no higher motive than a love of 
plunder and of aes Z 

3. Personal belongings or household goods; 
luggage, haggage. U.S. local. 

1817 J. K. Paunnine Lett. fr. South 1. 38 We accordingly 
set forth on horseback, carrying our plarder (as the Vir- 
ginians call baggage) ina light Jersey wagon. 1822 J. Fuint 
Lett, Amer. 286 Are you pedling? Is it goods or plunder 
that you have got? Nofe, Plunder isa eant term used in 
the western country, signifying travelling baggage. 1827 
F. Coorra Prairie 1. i. 31 You seem to have but little 
plunder, stranger, for one who is so far abroad. 1873 Lynch 
Law in Sucker State (Farmer), Two long dug-outs, loaded 
with plunder, stopped at the cabin... This was the family 
and property of Flank Harris. ‘ 

4, Comb., as plunder-master; plunder-fed adj. 

1646 Ouerela Cantabrigiensis 13 They have constituted a 
decay‘d Hatter, Plander-master Generall. 1767 A. Camprece 
Lexiph, 19 On a vicinary bench, sate a plunder-fed soldier. 

+ Plunder, v.! O¢s. [A variant of Buuxprr 
v., to confuse, confound, distract: the phonetic 
change is unexplained.] /razs. To confuse, con- 
found, distract, muddle. Hence + Plusndered 
ffl. ac: cf. BueNDERED; ‘¢ Plu‘ndering 7/, sé. 

1601 Dext Path, Heaven 255 Howsoeuer they might by 
| wit and learning shuffle it oner, and in a plundred sort, 
| speake reason: yet had they no feeling of that which they 
j said. 1621 Cotar, Academié,.. besotted, puzled, or plun- 

dered, with too much skill or studying. 1641 J. Jackson 

True Evang. 7. ut. 228 Our peace both of Church and 

Common-wealth hath beenea little plundered and perplexed. 

164a Jer, Tavior £pise, xl. 282 But for all their plundering, 
{ and confounding, their bold pretences have made this dis- 

caurse necessary. 
Plunder (plo-ndan, v2 [a. Ger. plindern 
(also ‘ bliisderi), late MILIG., MLG., LG. pliin- 
der(e\n, pltinnern (early mod.Du. and Du. pl/u- 
deren, also + plonderen, Kil.) to pillage, sack, lit. 
to rob of honschold effects, f. MG., MIG. #/:2- 
| der, plunder bed-clothes (14th c.), clothing, honse- 

hold stuff, whence obs. Du. flusnder, plonder 
honsehold stuff (Plantin, in Kil. ‘ vetus, Germ.’) ; 
in mod.Ger. f/uxder Inmber, trash, Cf. MLG., 
MDn. plunde, ploine,in LG. also plinde, pliinne, 
household stuff, clothes, often depreciatory, ‘duds’, 
rags, Du. piunje clothes, baggage. (In Swiss dial. 
plindern is ‘to remove or ‘flit’? with one’s honse- 
hold goods * (Grimm).) 

The word was much used in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, in reference to which it was current in England 
from ¢ 16303 here, word and thing became familiar on the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1642, being ee” associated 
with the proceedings of the forces under Prince Rupert.) 

1. ¢rans, To rob (a place or person) of goods or 
valnables by forcible means, or as an enemy; esp. 
as done in war or a hostile incursion ; to pillage, 


rifle, ransack, spoil ; to rob systematically. 

1638 Swedish Intelligencer 1.179 The Swedish Dragoones 
.. plundered the Townes of Wurtbach and Waldsee, neere 
fbid. 180 Poth (Pishoprics] are plun- 


unto Weingarten. 


PLUNDEROUS. 


dered and disarmed, and the best Ordnance sent tn Auspurg, 
1642 (Nov. 24) Relation of Kirug's Army at Bratntford (in 
Hxvact Cottection (1643) 761), The Kings Army upon Satar- 
day the twelfth of November after they had possessed themn- 
selves of [Braintford], they plundered it without any respect 
of persons. 1643 Prvsxy Sow, Power Parlt. w. 28, 29, 
FE think the Parhament never yet Sppraed the plunder. 
ing (or in plain English, robbing) of any man, by any of 
their forces; they having plundered no places taken by 
assault, for onght E hear; though the Kings forces on the 
contrary, have miserably plundered all the Kingdom almost. 
1647 May fist. Paré mi. 3 Many Townes and Villages he 
(Prince Rupert] plundered, which is to say_robb'd, for at 
that time first was the word plander used in England, being 
borne in Germany, 1684 Scauderhey Redie. v. 119 ‘Vwelve 
Thousand Persons made Prisoners, and the ‘Town first 
plundred and then Burnt. 1725 De For ley, round Wordd 
(2840) 323 Searching ahout for gald in the brooks and smal 
streams,.. and that after they had as it were plundered 
them at the first discovery, 1769 Frnins Lett. xxxv. (1820) 
161 ‘Vhe penple of Ireland have been uniformly phindered 
and oppressed. 1838 ‘Piiriwats Creece PV. xwxiit 303 The 
royal troops plundered the camp of all thar fell in their 
way. 1840 Jenny Cyc, NVIEL 12/1 The church of 
S. Francesco was plundered of the ‘Descent from the 
Cress’,.. by Paul V., and the picture is now in the Borghese 
Gallery. 1855 Macaviw //7st. Fr xiv. PEL 424 4 crowd 
of negligent or ravenous functionaries. .plundered, starved, 
and poisoned the armies and fleets of William, 

2. trans. To take (goods, valuables, ete.) with 
illegal force, or as an enemy; to appropriate 
wrongfully, embezzle ; to take by robbery, steal. 

1645 Kratey Differs Pipt (1646) 131 The graces of the 
Spirit, which cannat be plundered. 165: Ussurr Lett, 
(1686) 543 ‘hose..) can by no means find, and da auch 
fear that they were plundred, among my other Books and 
Papers, by the rude Welch in Glamorganshire. 41774 
Gonosm. /7ist. Greece 11. 235 ‘he inhabitants ..were deter. 
mined to plunder Darius’s treasures, 1869 KF. W. Newatan 
Misc. 131 1f they feed themselves honestly, and neither 
steal men or plunder their goods. 1883 J. W. Suerer vit 
flame & in fudia vq, Wrecking a village.., unroofing the 
houses and plundering the sweetmeats and grain. 

3. adsol. or tly, To commit depredations, 

1638 Drow. or Hawi. Jreve Wks. (1711) 167 Pmpiety is 
no Zeal, Cruelty no Valour,.. open and violent Oppression 
and Robberies, or your Plundering, na fair Stratagents. 
1693 Alenr. Cut. Feekely wi Zz The Emperialists on their 
side plundered upon the Tarks, 1845 5. Austin Hanke's 
Mist. Ref. V1. 447 When the Thingarians..pushed on.. 
westward, plundering and laying waste by the way. 1849 
James Woodman x, Vou will find it so to your cost, .. if 
you attempt to plunder here. 

lence Phuvndered f//.a., Plundering 70/54, 


and ffl. a. 

1638, 1643 [see 3,1]. 1649 Cons. Adar, Money (1888) TH. 1127 
Divers plundering officers and soldiers of the late King. 
1656 Kart. Monn. tr. Moccadint’s Adets. Jr Parnass. 1. 
Inaxvii. (1674) 167 he ruines, plundrings, affronts, and .. 
desolations which she had received. 1663 Cowney Cutter 
Coleman St. v. i, 1 shall ha‘ some plunder’d Plate, 1 hope, 
to entertain my Friends with. 1693 G.Stersey in Diyden's 
Fuvenad vin. (1697) 201 ‘The Plundred still have Arms. 
1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Aristocr. Wks, (Bohn) 11. 73 
Henry VII1..gave him a large share of the plundered 
ebarch lands. 1859 R. F. Burton in ¥rd. Geog. Soc. XXX. 
116 A place of comparative plenty when the plundering 
Wahumba do not interfere, 

Plunderable, 2. [f. Puunprr v2 + -aBrr.] 
That can be plundercd or subjected to spoliation. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 11. 334 
Persons in whase purses any considerable quantity of plun- 
derable matter was seldom to be found. 182g [see next}. 

Plunderage (plondartdz).  [f, Pruxper v.° 
+ -AGK.] The action of plundcring; pillage, 
spoliation; sfec. in Afarti¢me Law, ‘ embezzling 
goods on shipboard ' (Wharton 1848-83); concer. 
spoil obtained by such means. 

1796 Corovnoun Treat. Police Metrop. 427 That Wharf- 
ingers should he liable for_plunderage of Goods. 1816 
Chron. in Aun. Reg. 142/1 Some plunderage took place by 
the negroes, 1825 Bentnam Offic. Apt, Maximised, indi. 
cations (1830) 26 As plunderable matter increases, so will 
plunderage. 1831 Acvawiiner 139/2 Plunderage of the 
Chancery Snitors, 1861 Sau.es Engineers 1). van. vii, 363 
To form another system of docks at Wapping,.. with the view 
of saving lighterage and plunderage, and bringing the great 
mass of commerce so much nearer to the heart of the City. 

Plunderer (plxnderaz). [fas prec. + -ER!. 
Cf. obs, Dn. plseaderer (Plantin), G. pltinderer.} 
One who plundcrs; a pillager, spoiler, robber. 

1647 [see Prunper sé. 2]. 1649 Pavnne Demurrer to 
Jews’ Remitter 73 One of them formerly a Trooper and 
Plunderer in Prince Ruperts army. 1675 Cocker Morads 
34 Learning, not Gold, defies the Plunderer. 1741 Mioote- 
ton Cicero 11. vi. 417 The plunderer of all Temples, houses, 
and the whole City, 18a1 Crare Fil/, Mfinstr. b. 169 So 
dont ye [mice] drive your jokes too far, Ye cupboard. 
plunderers as ye are. 1855 Macautay //ist. ng. xii. 111. 
arg Of the [Irish] Roman Catholic peasantry. .the majority 
had enlisted in the army or had joined gangs of plunderers. 

Hence Piu‘nderess, a female plunderer. 

1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVI1. 214 The royal plunderess 
thonght that she could thus .. procure a warm addition to 
ber nest. 

Plu-nderless, a, sonce-wd, [See -LESS.] Charac- 
terized by no plunder or wrongful profit. 

1808 Syp. Smit Plywley's Letd. (ed. 11) 230 A lean and 
plunderless integrity. 

Plunderous (plv-nderas), ¢. rare. [f, PLUNDER 
+-0USs.] Given to or characterized by plundering. 

1845 Caruytr Cromwell (1871) 1. 110 Royalism and 


plunderous Rupertism, 1865 — Fredk, Gt. xX. vil. (1872) 
tX.147 A foolish love for their horses makes them astonish- 


PLUNGE. 


ingly plunderous of furage, 1881 Henraey in Aatiguary 
Apr. 181/2, 1 think it very likely.. that the owner of this 
little hoard buried his money on the approach of the King’s 


army,and Rupert's plunderons troopers, in September 1642. | 


Plunge (plondz), sé. [f. PuuncE v.] 

I. 1. A place where one plunges or may plunge ; 
a deep pool, a depth. Ods. exc. dial. 

a@14q00-50 Alexander 5546 In at a wicket he went, & 
wynly it speris; Princes pointid it with pik, & he be plunge 
entres (L. descendit in profundum maris|, 1500-20 DuNBAR 
Poems xxxiii. 113 And he lay at the plunge evirmair, Sa 
fang as any ravin did rair, 1847-78 Hatutwett, /’/unge, a 
deep pool. Somerset. 

2. An act of plunging; a sudden downward or 
head-foremost movement into water or the like; 
a dive, dip; also fig. 

17x Annison Sgect. No. 94 ?9 After his first Plunge into 
the Sea, 1863 E. V. Neate Anal Th. & Nat. 113 
Descartes ..was preserved hy his strong sense of personal 
activity, from sinking his individuality in the ocean of being. 
But..the plunge was made by Malebranche and Spinoza. 
1873 Brack J's. Aude x, Her first plunge into the pleasures 
of civilized Jife. 1883 STEVENSON 7 reas, /sf, 10, xiii, The 
plunge of our anchor sent np clonds of birds wheeling and 
crying over the woods. . 

3. fransf. A sudden and heavy or violent pitch- 
ing forward of the body. 

1496 BA. St, Albans, Fishing 20 Kepe hym [the fish] ever 
vnder the rodde..: soo that your lyne may susteyne and 
heere his lepys and his plungys [a 1450 plumbes: see Pump 
sh3 1). 1689 Nasur Pasgurl’s Ret. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 123 
Like a furions beast wrapt in the cordes..after many a 
vayne plunge which he giues to hreakeaway, 1889 R.S.5. 
Banen.Powetn Jigstiching 106 Ly directing the animal's 
plunges judiciously 1 got him also on ¢erra firma, 

b. A heavy downward blow. 

1836 E. Howarn 2. Reefer xiii, Two boys fight..¢ one of 
them gets a plunge on the nose, 

4. The jall or breaking of a wave; a heavy 
downpour of rain (rare). 

1781 Gentl, Alag. Ll. 616 The weight of the former 
{water spont], by heavy plunges raised the sea into moun- 
tains, cr841 Caruynr in Atlantic Afonthly (1898) LXX X11. 
450/2 Refore that it was as bad_as weather at any time need 
be: long continued plunges of wet [etc.} 1862 Mas. Car- 
tyLR Lett. 11. 96 hen walk or ride three hours nnder a 
plunge of rain, 1862 Loncr. Wayside fan 1. Pret. 264 The 
plunge of the implacable seas, 

IL. 5. The point of being plunged or over- 
whelmed in trouble, difficulty, or danger; a critical 
situation, crisis, pinch, stress, strait; a dilemma; 
esp. in phr. a? (77) @ plunge, to put to or into the 


plunge or plunges. Obs. exc, dial. 

1535 Fisunr H’és. (FE. E. T.S.) 1. 415 When a person hath 
deserued a great open shame, & is broght euen to the 
plunge of the matter, and yet by the meanes of helpe he is 
detiuered. 1842 Upaut Fras. Apoph. 186 To bee putte to 
the plounge or makynge or marryng & .. to wynne al, or to 
lese al. 1553 Short Catech. in Liturgies, etc. (Parker Soc.) 
s22 We beseech our Father, that he bring us into no such 
hard escape and peril, nor leave us in the very plunge of 
danger. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sermt. Tint. goo/2z Or if it 
bee the denill that worketh by the inchannters hands, will 
not men say that God is pnt to his plunges to onercome 
Satan? 1611 Cotar. s.v. Breviatre, ll est au bout de son 
breviaire, he is at a plunge, or nonplns; he hath no more 
to say. ¢16g6 Sir H. Cuoumiry Jen. (1870) 28 When 
T was in the greatest plunge for money. 1687 A. Lovett. 
tr. hevenot’s Trav. \. 264 The Captain demanding pay- 
ment of his Money, put the Prince to a great plunge. 1740 
Warnvaton Dro. Lega?, vt. vie 11. 670 As he had no great 
Stock of Argnment,..at a Plunge any Thing would be 
acceptable that came to his Relief. 1780 Harats /*Ailo/. 
Enquiries Wks. (1841) 454 At length, after varions plunges 
and varions escapes, it [the Eastern empire] was totally 
annihilated in the fifteenth century. 1854 Miss Bakra 
Northampt. Gloss, Plunge, a strait, a difficulty, ‘1 was 
pnt to a plunge’. 1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Plunge, 
a falling into, or going nnder tronble or sickness, 

IIT. 6. = PLonor, 

1859 F. A. Gatrrttus Artif. Alan. (1862) 260 The top fof 
the parapet] is formed with a slight declivity towards the 
country, which is called the superior slope, or plunge. 

IV. 7. attrib. and Comé., as (in sense ‘done by 
or used with a plange ”) p/unge-dath, -net ; plunge. 
churn, a simple form of chum consisting of an 
upright wooden cask in which a plonger is worked 
up and down; plunge-pole, the hollow pump- 
rod of a pumping-engine (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1856 Kane Arct. Exfé, 1. ix. 99 Submitting ourselves to 
a succession of *plunge-baths as often as we trusted onr 
weight on the ice-capped stones above the snrface. 1896 
Pall Mall Mag. May 37 Vaking headers into the large 
plunge bath there [at Marylebone Gardens]. 1815 Penne- 
cutk's Wks. 84 note, A wooden armed chair. .a few stools.. 
and a *plnnge churn, completes the inventory of household 
furniture, 1844 Sternens BA, Farm 11. The old- 
fashioned upright hand plunge-churn is now confined chiefly 
to the use of small farmers and cottars. 1883 F. Day 
fadian Fish 64 (Fish. Exhib. Pnbl.) Choba.—A *plunge- 
net, nsed chiefly in shallow water to capture fish which lay 
half-concealed in the mud. From Poona. 


Plunge (plyndz), v. Forms: 4- plunge, 5 
plownge, 5-6 plounge, 5-7 plonge, (6 plong, 
6-7 plundge). 8 § plonehyn, plounch, 
plunch(e. [ME. f/unge(2, plonge, plonche, a. 
OF, plunjer (Oxford Psalter, @ 1140), plune(z)er, 
plong.tyer, ploncter, ploncher, pluncher, F, plonger, 
OPicard plonkier, Picard dial. p/onguer to plunge, 
dive, (according to Diez):—late L. *plumbicare 
to heave the lead, f. p/tmtbem lead.] 


1024. 


1. ‘rans. To put violently, thrust, or cast 7#fo 
(or +7) a liquid, a penetrable substance, or a 
cavity ; to immerse, to submerge; in quot. ¢ £380, 
+ to baptize by immersion (o4s.). 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 1085 And het him sone pat he wer 
dizt, To blessy be holy fanston,.. Pe prelat dide al so he 
hist, & plunngede him sone per-on. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431/1 Other there wende that the shyppe shold haue broken 
nnd be plonged in the see. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxviil. 
(1870) 300 To plonnge the eyes in colde water in the 
morenyng. 1869 J. SANForv tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 15 
The riuer Mosa .. plungeth him selfe, not in the ocean, but 
in the Rhene. 1590 Spenser F. 0.01. xii. 64 Sometimes the 
one wonld lift the other quight Above the waters, and then 
downe againe Her plong. 1617 Hieron IV&s. (1619-20) 11. 
371 If thon be not mercifull vnto me, 1 shall eternally be 

undged into the nethermost hell. 1711 Aooison Spect. 

‘0.94 P 8 The holy Mun bid him plunge his Head into the 
Water, 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chent. 1, 24 Plunge a thermo- 
meter into the mixture, and its temperature will be found to 
be two degrees, 1896 Kane Arct. /xfl. 11. xv. 163 The 
lance is plunged into the left side. 1878 Huxtey Péysiogy. 
97 Vou have only to plunge a lighted taper into it. 

B. c1qga Staunton St, Patr. Purg. (1900) 71 Fendes 
takyng pilk bisshop..and plunchyng him in pat blak water. 
1447 Bokennam Seyatys (Roxh) 87 Of cursyd custum 
plounchyd in the myre. 


+b. Plunge up, to heave up, pump up. Ods. 


; Chal in Turberville Ap/taphs 78 b, Plunge vp a thonsande 
sig 


es, for griefe your trickling teares distill. 

2. fig. To thrust, force, or drive 7/0 (or + 7) 
some thing, condition, state, or sphere of action. 

1374 Cuaucer Bocth., ui. pr. ii, 51 (Camb. MS.) And 
many folk..wenen pat it be ryght blysful thyng to plowngen 
hem in voluptnos delit. ¢1407 Lync. Aecson 5 Sens, 6762 
V-plonged in ful gret distresse, 1567 Satir, Hoems Reform. 
iv. 51 Quhomlit in sorow and plungeit in cair. ei Mittox 
Pret. Episc. Wks. 1851 UL. 75 ‘Whe Conncels themselves 
were fouly corrupted with ungodly Prelatisme, and .. 
plung’d into worldly ambition. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. 
Solyman 87 ‘The young Prince having plundg'd himself 
into the excesses or Wine and Women. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
Se-DPierve’s Stud. Nat. (1799) V1. 181 Violent passions 
always plunge the soul into contrary extremes. — 1838 
Tintauwart Greece xxii. 1U, 227 The commotion, which .. 
agitated Syracuse, and threatened to plunge it into a civil 
war. 1875 Jowett /"/afo (ed. 2) 1V. 373 We are plunged at 
once into philosophical discussions, 

B. c1440 Lypc. Compleynt 376 in Teniple of Glas, etc. 
(1891) 64 Now canst thow sette men aloft, And now hem 
plonchyn ful vnsoft, Doun from hegh felycyte. 

+38. fic. To overwhelm, overpower, esp. with 
trouble or difficnlty ; to put to straits, embarrass. 

61485 Dichy Afyst. (1882) wv. 462 This womans harte is 

Iungid with payn, 1§13 Praosuaw Sé. Werburge 1. 888 

longet with sorowe, syghynge day and nyght. 1600 App. 
Arsot /ixf. Youak 191 What is alt this to plunge his 
abilitie who can do everie thing. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1, § 21 (He] was so plunged and gravelled with 
three lines of Seneca, that all onr Antidotes .. could not 
expel the poyson of his erronr. 1681 Relig. Clerici 188, 
Tam more and more plunged and puzied in this point. 

4. Gardening. To sink (a pot containing a plant, 
less usually, a plant itself) in the ground, 

1664 EVELYN Sylva (1679) 13 Plunge it [the branch] half 
a foot under good monid. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1, 132 
Chrysanthemum indicum might be introduced when in 
hloom, and plunged in the borders as if prone there. 
1851 Beck's Florist 87, 1 would recommend plunging the 
pots, but be snre you have a dry bottom. 1869 P. Henorr- 
son Pract. Floricult. xxix. 200 (Funk) These pots shontd 
be planted, ar, as we term it, ‘plunged’ to the rim, or levet 
with the surface. 

5. intr. To throw or hurl oneself #/o water or 
the like; to dive head-foremost; to fall or sink 
(involuntarily) /zfo a deep place (as a pit or abyss) ; 
also, to penetrate impetuously 7z/o a crowd, a 
forest, or any thing or place in which one is sub- 
merged or lost to view. 

1375 Barnnvur Bruce 1. 355 For the best, and the worthiest 
JBlenest in the stalwart stonr, And rowtis rnyd abont 
thaim dang. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferunrd. 5784 How bat bys water 
ys ayer, bak y schal pie on, azago A’nt, dela Tour 
(1868) 112 A yonge childe..that wente forto bathe hym, and 
happed to plonge and to fall in a depe pitte withinne the 
ryner. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur vit. xx. 243 Many tymes 
his hors and he plonged oner the hede in depe myres. 1601 
Suaks. Ful. C. 1. ii. 105 Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bad him follow. 1697 Drynen Virg. Past. vin. 84 
From yon high Cliff I plunge into the Main. we WwW. 
Bucuan Dow, Afed. \Wv. (1790) 633 It is now fashionable for 
persons of all ranks to plunge into the sea, and drink the 
mineral waters. 1840 Dickens Barn. Audge lix, He 
plunged into the thickest portion of the little wood. 1860 
Tysxpaut Glac. 1. 58 Saw the stream plunge into n shaft, 

B. cxgoo tr, Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh. 06 Pe sawle 
shall plunche into pe depnes of helle. a 

b. fransf. To enter impetuously or abruptly 72/0 


(a place). Also with zor. 

1834 L, Riteme Wand. Seine 110 We .. pioused into the 
high road leading to Dnclair. 1841-71 T. R. Jones A nist, 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 341 Others [tubes] without any vesicular 
enlargement, plunge at once into different textures, and 
supply the viscera and internal organs. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 22 Jan. 5/2 Under a welt-organised fire from the 
works, the Arabs plunged forth npon the sqnare. 1891 
Kietxe Light that Farled (1900) 202 He stumbled across 
the landing and plunged into Torpenhow's room, 

e@. transf. To descend abruptly and steeply; to 
dip suddenly (as a road or stratum). 

1854 Murciuson Sif/urta it. 31 They are seen to fold over 
and plunge to the east-south-east. 1882 BR. Harte Flip 
i, The stage-road that plunged from the terrace .. into the 
valley below. 


PLUNGER. 


6. intr. To enter impetuously or determinedly 
into some state, condition, or affair; to involve 


oneself deeply. 

@ 1694 Tittotson (J.), He conld find no other way to 
conceal his adultery, but to plunge into the guilt of a 
murther. 1914 Avpisos Ca/o 1.i, Bid me for hononr plunge 
into a war Of thickest foes 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 252 
The character of their party is to be very ready to plunge 
into difficenlt business. 1791 Mars. Ravciirea Now, Forest 
i, It was only to plunge into new errors, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. § We plunge abruptly into the subject of 
the dialogue. 

7. transf. intr. To fling or throw oneself violently 
forward, esp. with a diving action: said of a horse 
Cees to Rear v.15 b); of aship: = Prren 

19 b; of the chest: to expand with falling of 
the diaphragm. 

1g30 Parser. 661/2, I plunge, as a horse dothe, je plonge. 
1633 Heywoop & Rowtey Fort, dy Land § Sea u.i. Wks. 
1874 V1. 392 Our teems..plunge in pain. 1735 Somravitir 
Chase 1. 334 Wounded, he rears aloft, And plunging, from 
his Back te Rider buris Precipitant. 1802 Maa. EpGr- 
wortu Moral T. (1816) I. xvi. 137 He tanght Sawney to 
rear and plunge, whenever his legs were touched by the 
broom, 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 17 Dick kept plunging 
with his favourite right-handed hits. 1836 Marrvat Jfidsh, 
Easy xxvi, The frigate..no longer jerked and plunged as 
before. 1860 Afere. Marine Mag. VI1. 115 The water came 
in every time the ship plunged. 1898 4 //butt's Syst. Aled. 
¥. 287 The chest may plunge, but there is no expansion of 
the thoracic cavity. 

b. ¢rans. With complement: To make oneself 
(weary, etc.) by plunging. 

1607 Maaknam Cazval. nt. (1617) 95 They wilt, after they 

hane plunged themselues weary, fall downe, b 
ce, Of a horse: To throw or pitch by plunging. 

1603 Kxottes /fist. Turks (1621) 66 At the farther side of 
the river [he] was plunged by his horse, at his landing, that 
he was taken np for dead. ; 

+ 8. trans. To penetrate by plnnging, diving, or 
digging; to plunge into or through. Oés. rare. 

a1649 Daums. of Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 1 Vaunt 
not, rich pearl, red coral, which do stir A fond desire in 
fools to plunge your ground. 19724 Ramsay Health 313 
He'll plunge the deep, And with expanded arms the billows 
sweep. 

9. absol. Of artillery: To send shot downwards 
fromahigher level. Cf plunging fire in PLUNGING 


ppl. ac 
1815 Scott Panis Lett. (1839) 123 Our artillery on the 


ridge were brought to plunge into it. 
10. str. To spend money or bet recklessly; to 


speculate or gamble deeply ; toruninto debt. s/amg, 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxviii, They 
plunged as regarded hansoms, paying whatever was asked 
with an airy prodigality. 1883 Miss Brapoon Phant. Fort. 
xliv, She has been plunging rather deeply. 1886 Fortn. 
Rev, Mar. 319 ‘ Plunging ‘ was the order of the day, and 
lansqnenet was the game at which most of this..was done, 

Hence Plunged ///. a. 

181 T. Howrt, Denises (1879) 177 The plunged state, 
wherein I lyue and dwell. 1767 Bevis in PAM. Trans. 
LVI]. 378 Depending on the relation of the height o to the 


plnnged part. 
+ Plungeon. Of. [a. F. plongeon (OF. 


plongon, Flor. et Blanc.) a diver, a bird of genus 
Colymbus, {. plonger to dive, PLUNGE + -eon:—L, 
-f6(nem: cf. PIGEON.) A diving bird; a diver. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. xxii, Becanse he plongeth 
contynwelly in such manere, he is called Plongeon or Dyvar, 
1589 Rinker B76. Schol. 1704 A Plungeon: a kinde of 
water fowle with a long reddish bill, PAalacrocorax. 
1601 Hottanp Pifny I. 296 Among the Alps: where also 
the Plungeons (L. sergi] or bald Ranens be, which hereto- 
fore were thought proper and peculiar to the Baleare 
Islands, 1706 Pitiers, P/vgeon or Diver, a sort of water- 
fowl. Hence 1730-6 in Batey (folio); 1755 in Jounson. 

Plunger (plondga1). [f. Puunce v. + -En!.) 

I. 1. One who plunges; a diver. (So F. p/ongetr.) 

1611 Cotca., Plongeur, a plunger, ducker, diuer. 1730-6 
Baiwey (folio), Plunger,adiver. 1848 Crovcn Bothie ut. 46 
Here, the pride of the plunger, yon stride the fall and clear 
it; Here,.. into pare green depth drop down fram lofty 
ledges, 1893 Tad/ef 18 Feb. 272 Would the plunger hold 
his own in the vortex of troubled waters? 

+b. A diving hird; spec. the Black Gull, Ods, 

16g Mourer & Bennet Health's Lmipr. (1746) 194 White 
Gulls, Grey Gulls, and Black Gnils (commonly termed hy 
the Name of Plungers and Water-Crows). ‘ 

2. In various technical applications, an instrn- 
ment or part of n mechanism which works with 


a plunging or thrusting motion. 

a. Any solid piston, as that of a force-pump, esf. the 

iston of a Cornish pnmp; a hollow piston forming the 
fucker ofa glass b. The dasher of a churn. c. The 
firing-pin in some breech-loading firearms; also, a bolt 
sliding in a groove on the breech for securing the barrel in 
firing position, d. A metallic cylinder or ping for regn- 
lating an electric current. 6. Pottery. A vessel in which 
clay is beaten to paste or slip, f. Short for s/unger-brake 
(see 5), Also in other applications: see quots. aie. 

319777 Macaaine in PAit. Trans. LXVIIL. 11g Stirring it 
(the leather] up with the utensil called a ptanger, which is 
nothing more than a pole witha knob at the end of it. 1822 
J. Imtson Se. & Art I. 457 Plungers are pistons that nearly 
fill the working barrel, 183r Larnnra Paevmat, vi. 312 
A heavy beam, or plunger, snspended from a chain, and 
capable of descending by its own weight in water. 1837 
Flemish Husb, 62i0n Libr. Usef, Kaowdl., usb. 111,Some- 
times .. a dog walks in a wheel, which turns the machinery 
by which the plunger is moved up and down [in churning]. 
1839 R. S. Roptnson Naud, Steam Ang. 83 It is.. very 


PLUNGING. 


usual to see two plungers attached, one on each side of the 
cross-head of the air pump; one works a bilge pee 
other the feed pipe. 1866 Cornh, Mag. Sept. 355 ‘he barrel 
is closed by.a sliding plunger or bolt, which can be pushed 
forward against the barrel, or withdrawn for the admission 
nf the cartridge. 1870 Daily News 31 Aug. 2 The cartridges 
fall into stots in the barrels, and are gradually pushed into 
the firing position by 10 plungers or pistons, 1875 KxicuT 
Piet, Alech. 1778/2 The clays are..prepared mixing 
them in a plunger containing a large wheel, by which they 
are, with the addition of water, converted into a mass of 
the consistency of cream, 1878 F.S. Witiiams Alia. Rate. 
424 IIydraulic power is obtained by a qo-horse engine, 
pumping the water into two upright cylinders, fitted with 
solid plungers. 1881 Daily News 7 Sept. 2/5 Uxbridge... 
signalled a couple of ‘ beats’ to the West Drayton box, when 
the officer there in charge replied with four beats, pressed 
the ‘plunger’ and took off the lock at Uxbridge signals. 
Tl. 3. Ali, sfang. A cavalry man. 

38sq Tuackraay 3. Leech’s Pict, 82 He used rather to 
laugh at guardsmen, ‘plungers ', and other military men. 
1857 Kincstey 7ivo 1’. cigo xvi, It’s an insult to the whole 
Guards,..after refusing two of us, to marry an attorney,and 
after all to bolt with a plunger. 

4. slang, One who bets, gambles, or speculates 


rashly or recklessly. 

1896 IVordd V. No. 115. 4 The prince of plungers, with 
hat jauntily cocked over one eye. 1897 Besant & Rick 
Son of Vide. 1. i, Plungers in baccarat, badminton, loo, and 
opera-dancers, 1892 Jessore Std. by Reeluse vic (1893) 
192 He took to the turf,.. was a regular plunger, and got 


deeply into debt. 

Ori. 5. attrib, and Comd., as pluinger-button, 
-case, -pole, -rod; plunger-brake: see quots. ; 
plunger-bucket, plunger-lift, in a pump, a 
bucket having no valve; also =next (4); plunger- 
piston, (2) a solid cylindrical piston used in a 
plunger-pump; (4) 2 similar piston used in a pres- 
sure-gauge, steam-indicator, etc. ; plunger-pump, 
one with a solid piston, as 2 force-pump. 

1898 Heston. Gaz. 8 July 3/2 With my *Plunger brake I 
rode down every inch of the descent from the top of the 
Grimsel Pass to the Rhone Glacier. (1898 Cycéing ix. 52 [A 
brake] actuated by means of a lever attached to the bandle 
bar, which is connected by a hinged joint with a plunger.] 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Aeck., *Plunger-bucket, one without a 
valve. 1840 Cioil Eng. & Arch, Frul. Ul. 41/1 Motion is 
given to the piston, bucket, or *plunger-pole of the pump. 
1882 Rep. to 110. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S.147 Stationary double 
*plunger pumps. 1898 Angineering Alag. XVI. 52 The 
water is taken out of the mines by means of two Rittinger 
telescopic plunger pumps, placed at the present lowest level, 
one hundred and eighty feet helow the adit. 1839 Ure (ict. 
sirts 187 There is also a rack and toothed sector, with a 
balance weight connected to the inclined plane at the top 
of the *ptunger-rods. 1844 Sternens Bh. Farm ILL. 929 
The very nnfavourable position in which a man applies his 
force directly to the plunger-rod of this cturn. 

Plunging (ple'ndzin), vd/.54. [-nc1.] The 
action of the verb PLUNGE in various senses; sfec. 


t+ immersion in baptism (oés.). 

a 1450 Myac 609 Whenne thou comest to the plungynge. 

2 Fats AWirror (189) 234 ‘The sign in baptism, is the 
plunging down in the material water, and lifting up again, 
1607 Manknamt Cavad. u, (1617) 93 A mare .. which..was 
naturally giuen to the vice of plunging. 1865 CaaLyLe 
Fredk, Ge. xvit. vii. (1872) VIL. aa1, E could. leave Fortune 
to her whirlings and her plungings. 1883 Mrs. Bisnop in 
Leisure Ho, 143/t At times..came huge plungings, with 
accompanying splashings. ‘ 

b. attrib, and Comd., as plunging bath, -hole, 
-material, -pit; plunging-battery (Z/ec/v.), a 
battery in which the plates may he plunged into 
or withdrawn from the fluid, when the battery is 
or is not in use (Knight Dict. Afech, 1875); 
plunging-siphon, a small tube with open ends, 
used to draw a small quantity of liquor by plunging 
it into the bulk, and stopping one end with the 
finger (Dunglison, 1857). 

1843 Sin C. Scupamoae Med, Visit Grifenberg 70 Neher 
plunging bath nor douche were nsed. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 
49/a Plants of two or three sorts should be selected from 
the cold plunging pits. 1885 Exnea in Our Corner V. 177 
Cocoanut fibre may be put on as a plunging material into 
which pots, seed-pans, or boxes can be plunged. 

Plunging, //.2. [-1nc?.} That plunges. 
a. Of a horse or its action, a wave, a ship, ete.: 
Diving ; rushing or falling forward or downward ; 
pitching; sinking steeply. 

1538 Exyot, Sternax, a steerynge or ploungynge horse. 
1548 fdid., Sternax equus, a plungyng hors that casteth 
bis ridar, 818 Byaon J/aseffa xvii, The steeds rush on 
in plunging pride. 1840 Baowninc Sordel/o 1, 172 Richard, 
light-hearted asa plunging star, 1873 H. James Passionate 
Pugr., etc. 236 She sat on an ivied stone, on the edge of 
a plunging wall. 1885 Biack [Vite Heather v, In the 
darkened and ptunging waters, 

b. jig. in various senses: sce the verb. 

1568 I’, Howett Ard, Arnitie (1879) 37 Most greedy 
gripes with plunging paines, do pierce my ruthfull hart. 
1794 Marinas Pxrs, Lit. (1798) 442 His unbridled licence 
of language, and his plunging desperate doctrines. , 

c. Plunging fire, artillery or rifle fire directed 


downwards from a higher level. Cf. PLUNGE v. 9. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Mfech., Piunging-fire, .. shot fired at 
an angle of depression below point-blank. 1891 G. W. 
Bain in Century Afag. July 357 The Indians held the 
sbarp crests of the steep hills, and were delivering a plunging 
fire into the troops. 

Hence Plungingly adv. 

5872 Gro. Etior AfiddZem, tii, Fred hesitated an instant, 
and then went on plungingly. 
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Plungy (plondzi), a. rare. [f. Punce + -¥.] 
Causing or coming in plunges; bringing heavy 
| showers, rainy (ods. or dval.). 
€1374 Cuaucer Soets. 1. met. iii. (Camb. MS.), The fyrma- 
ment stant dirked by wete plowngy (v. 7 ploungy] clowdes. 
‘oid, wt. met. i, The sterres shynen more agreablely whan 
the wynd nothus leteth hise plowngy blastes. 1566 Drant 
peg Sat. vu. Fiijb, Pufte up with pleasures plungie 
puffes. : ; 
Plunk (plyyk), v. Chiefly dia/, [In senses 1 and 
2 app. echoic; sense 3 may be the same, or an altered 
form of A/ump: cf. also northern Vr. plonguer to 
plunge. Sense 4 may be from PLunxx sé. Sense 
5 is of obscure origin: cf. carly mod.Du. flenchen 
‘vagari, divagari, palari, errare’ (Kilian). There 
| may he two or three different words here.] 
I. 1. ¢vans. To pluck (a string) so as to canse 


an abrupt vibratory sound; to twang sharply. 
180g -\. Scorr Poents (1808) 229 Let Europe plunk her 
fiddle strings, Till them to unison she brings, 1898 CA/cueo 
Advance 31 Mar, 436/1 Robert marched out plinking the 
banjo, Charles rattling the bones. 
2. mtr. To croak or cry asa raven. Sr. 
2a 1800 Scotch Song (Jam.), The corpie plunkin’ i the hog, 
Made a’ my flesh turn cauld. 
II, 3. ¢nir. To plump, to drop down abruptly, 
1808 Jameson, Pik, von., to plunge with a dull sound, 
to plump. 1888 IE. Motr in CAicago fMerald (Farmer', 
}'that time the ol’ man had plunked inter a bar'l. 1891 
Jo VL Pearce Esther Pentreath 14013, He ‘plunked-down’ 
all-of-a-heap on a neighbouring balk of timber, 
TEI. 4. ¢rans. To drive or propel with a sudden 


push (? like a cork from a bottle). 

1884 A. A. Putnam Yea Vrs. Jodice Fudge ve 29 The 
especial bull'’s-eyes which the rocks of reform were aimed to 
hit, and, as it were plunk out. 1893 Kirtinc aay furent, 
to4 The moving galley’s bow was plunking them [oars] 
back through their own oar holes. 1899 J. Cotvitte Scott. 
Vernacuiar 11 (15. DD.) Whin and broom pods plunkt their 
peas on ruddy checks. 

IV. 5. tute. and ¢ravs. To play the truant ; 
to be a truant from. Sc, 

1808 Jamirson, To /Vunh,..to play the trnant. 1870 
J. Ntcnotson /dyd/s 36 Shinties to fung the fleeing bool, 
An’ aiblins gar me plunk the schule. 1898 M774. Daily 
Mail 28 Oct. 2 We and his brother ‘plunked’ the school 
frequently, and were afraid to go bome. 


Plunk, sé., aav., int. Chiefly dial. [f. Phunk 7] 
A. sh. 1. The action of the verb PLUNK; the 
resonant sotind of a heavy blow, or of a plunge ; 
the blow or plunge itself; also, the sound made 


by the drawing of a cork, ete. 

1809 ‘I’. Barcurtor Aaa? Lng, Lang. 140 Pelsy, Plingk, 
ablow, 1813 G. Bavcr Poems u. 166 In his guid naig’s fat 
rump it [a dirk] stuck: Whilk nace being us’d to siea plunk, 
Gac suddenly a fearfu’ funk. 1822 Blackzo. Alag. Sept. 313/ 
The King’s name, and the plunk of corks drawn to drink his 
health, resounded in every house. 1834 L. Rivets Mand, 
by Seine 167 We hear .. the pistol-like report of beer, and 
the more soberly alluring plunk! of wine-corks. — 1900 
IVestm, Gas, ag Dec. 2/1 Suddenly there was a plunk ! 
splash! Haw-haw-ooof! rgor G. Dovatas //o. wt. Green 
SAutters 59 Swipey..planted a gob of mud right in the 
middle of his brow.., Beneath the wet plunk of the mud 
John started back. 

2. slang. ‘+a. A large sum, a fortune. Oés. b. 


A dollar, 7. S. 

19767 Josian Wepowoop in Life x. (1894) 102 He is in no 
danger of making a Plunk, or what would be esteemed 
a Fortune by any other than a little country manufacturer. 
igor H. Meilven Yotn Menry 12 Sarah Bernhardt at five 
plunks a chair. 

B. adv. and ind. With a plunking noise 5 plump. 

1894 (W. D. Latvo) Taweunas Bodkin xxx, Afore ye cud 
hae said sax the train played plunk into Moncrieff Tunnel. 
1895 ‘Tan Mactaren’ Brier Bush v. 188 They slip aff 
sudden in the end, and then they juist gang plunk. 
1897 Outing (U.S) XXX. 3114/2 He poised on the edge 
of the pier, Then he went down—plunk—and came up in 
{ amoment. 1897 Crocketr Lad's Love v. 52 [Peas]are a’ 
vera weel in broth, but if ye got them plunk on the jaw wi’ 
a strong chairge o' powder abint them, they might bring the 
water to your e’en, 


| + Plunket, sé. and a. Ods. Forms: 4 plun- 
| kett, 4-7 plonkct, 5 -ete, -eut, -ett, ploun- 
kette, 5-6 ploncket, 5-8 plunket, (6 plumket, 
pluncket), (ME. plonket, plunket, app. derived 
from OF, pluukié (1254), plonguié lead-coloured, 
lead-grey, also a kind of grey cloth (pa. pple. of 
plouguier to cover with lead :—late L. *p/umédicare, 


{, plumbune lead : sec PLUNGE ¥.), 

The ending -e¢ may be the earlier form of -¢; but cf. other 
names of coloured fabrics, as Bianket, Buvrt, Buanet, 
Resset, Watcuet. See also Brunket (app. an alteration 
of this, perb. associated with déanket); also Prumset.] 

A. sb. A woollen fabric of varying texture, app. 
of a grey or light blue colour. Cf. BLUNKET 5d. 

1375-6 Durham Ace. Rodis (Surtees) 582 Pro xij uln. de 
plunkett. 1377-8 /did. 586, xiij uln. de Plonket empt. pro 
tunicis, pro pagettis xiijs. 1466 Alan. y Houses, Exp. 
(Roxb.) 493 My master delyverd .. xviij. yerdes of fyne 
plonket .. to dye into fyne morrey engreyned. 1483 Act 1 
Rich. (tf, ¢. 8 3 4 That this Acte .. extende not .. to tbe 
makynge .. of eny clothe called Vervise, otherwise called 
Plounkettes Turkyns or Celestrines, with broade Lists. 
41548 Haut Chron, Hen. Vill aa Sodainly the Mount 

ned, and out came sixe ladies all in Crimosin satin and 
plunket, enbroudered with Gotde and perle. 1616 BuLtonxaa 
Eng. Expos. Ptonkets, a kind of wollen cloth. 19721 C, 
Kixc Brit, Merch, 11. 96 What is become of our noble 


PLURAL. 


| Manufacture of Plunkets, Violets, and Blues, formerly aiade 
| in Suffolk? 1896 PLancuk Cyel. Costume 1. 402. 
| _ B. adj. Of a greyish blue colour; light blue. 


Cf. BLUNKET a. 

€1440 Promp, Parv. 406/1 Plunket (A., & coloure, 
Jacinctus. 1465-6 Jann. 4 Housch, Exp. (Roxb.) 329, xxiij. 
narow clothes called statutes, of the .. color of red viij., and 
of the colour of plonkeut xv. 1496 BA. St. llbans, Fishing 
(1883! 10 Lete woode your heer in an woodefatte a lyght 
plunket colour. 1543 Grarton Contn, Harding 596 In two 
or thre places the siied sleues were cut, and fastened to- 
gether againe with a plunket ryband. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hien. Vill 50 Vhe Duke of Vaudasme and his bende in 
clothe of golde, and pluncket velnet. 1560 Plumket [see 
Phemper, quot. 1533). 

Plunther (plonvan), v. dia’, [Akin to PLUNDER 
wl) gate. ‘To flounder. 

1839-41 S. Warren Yen Lhous. a Year ix, L274 Vhe 
litude doctor was plunthering on, ankle-deep in snow, towards 
the vicarage. 1849 #raser's Wag. XXXIN. 51 We went 
plunthering along, sinking deeply at every step. 

Pluperfect | plv-psufékt, plpaufekt), a. (sA5 
Also plus-. [Contracted from féws-guam-perfect, 
ad. L. (Vempus preteritwm) plus guam perfectum 
‘ (past tense) more than perfect’, trans!. Gr. (ypéves 
brepovvredAuuds. Cf. F. plus-yue-farfait (1521". 

400 Macronius De different. Verb. 7 In Grivcis verbis 
que in O execunt omne perfectam tempus mutat in fine A in 
EIN et facie plusquam perfectum quod illi_ dtepourteAccor 
vocant. ¢goo Priscian 805 (Putsch) Practeritum plusquam- 
perfectum, in quo iampridem res perfecta ustenditur.} 

1. Gram, Applied to that tense of the verb which 
expresses a time or action completed prior to some 
past poirt of time, specified or implied. Also 
abso?, or as Sb, ellip/, tor pluperfect tense. 

1530 Patser. 83 The Preter Pluperfit Tens. Fardye pari’, 
Thad spoken. /é/d, 113 Verbes actives circumlocute theyr 
preterperfit and plus perfit tenses thronghe all theyr mades, 
. With the tenses of ge ay and the participle preterit. 1399 
Mixsunu Span. Grane (1623) 22 Indicatiue moode, Pres. 
Imperfect. Virst preterperfect. Second perfect. Plaperfect 
tense. 3824 L. Muxeay “Lag. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 124 The Plu- 
perfect Tense represents a thing, not only as past, but also 
as prior to some other point of time specified in the sen- 
tence: as, ‘l had finished my Ictter before he arrived’. 
1837 G. Puituivs Syriac Gram. 52 By means also of the 
austliary ver) two other tenses are defined; namely, the 


imperfectand plusperfect. 1879 Rosy Lat. Graur. iv. xvii. 
§ 1487 The Plupertect denotes an action in past time, done 
before another past action. F : 
gen. More than perfect; in quot. 1802 mis- 
used for ‘superfluous’; sfec. in AZus. (rarely) 
applied to an augmented (as distinguished from 


a perfect) fonrth or fifth. 

180z W. Taytor in WJonthly Alag. XII. 12 Junius had 
a dislike to the letter 4..: it would have been more rational 
to indulge an antipathy against c, which is a very pluper- 
fect letter, and represents sometimes 4, sometimes s, and 
sometimes és, 1856 Lefsure lo. 31 Jan. 74 Tt will happen 
in all hinderies .. that on examination certain volumes are 
found imperfect or pluperfect, either wanting a sheet, or 
having a sheet too much. 1876 Stainra & Baargrr Dict. 
Wyss. Terms s.v. interval, Intervals greater than major or 
normal have been termed (besides a@uguaented) extreme, 
sharp, superfluous, pluperfect. 1876 Huictau rid. sv. 
Nomenclature, Imperfect as applicd to the exceptional 
fifth, As an antonym to this I have long used the epithet 
pluperfect, which has heen very largely adopted, 

+ Pluwracie. Sc. Obs. [irreg. f. L. pliis, pliar- 
more: cf. med.L, f/aritas.] = PLURALITY. 

rg8r Sc. Acds Jas. $F (1814) EIT. 2131/1 It being found 
maist difficill, That in pe charge of pluracie [ed. 1597 
pluralitie] of kickkis ony ane minister may instructe mone 
[1397 monie} flokis. 

Plural (plieral), a. (sd.) Also 4-5 plurel, 5-6 
-ellfe, 5-7 -all, [a. OF. plure/ (12th c.), or ad. 
L. plitralis (Quint.), f. pls, f/ii+- more: see -AL.] 

1. Gram. Applied to the form of a word which 
denotes more than one (or, in languages having 
a dual form, more than two): opposed to s¢xgudar, 

1377 Laxct. P. P/. B. x. 237 Three propre persones ac 
nou3t in plurcl noumbre, For alis but on god. 1387 Tarvisa 
fligden (Rolls) 11.171 He moste he i-cleped Argi in be 
plural nombre. 1483 Cath. Aug? 285,/t Plirelle, pluradis. 
1530 Parsca. 4 ‘he thyrde parsonnes plurelies of verbes 
actyves in the frenche tonge..ende in eat. 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows ub lie 320 Nor is it [Yetovah) declined: 


nor hath it the plurall number. 1764 W. Primart Accenins 
Redivivé 111 Provided they were third persons plural. 1844 
Lp. Baoucnam Brit, Const. ix. § 1 (1862) 113 They speak in 
the plural number, and the reader is utterly deceived. 1845 
Stoppaat Gram. in Encycd. Metrop. (1847) 1. 28/1 Quintitian 
.. ohserves, that there were some writers..who contended 
that the dual number, in the third person plural of verbs, was 
properly marked by the termination ¢; as consedere if two 
persons sate together, consederuat if more than two; but, 
adds he, this rule is observed by none of our best writers. 
2. More than one in number; consisting of, con- 
taining, pertaining to, orequivalent to, more than one, 
Plural tivings: see Puurauity 3. Plural vote, the right 
of giving more than one vote, or of voting in more than one 
parliamentary constituency ; hence J/uraé voter, voting. 
1591 Suaks, Two Gent. v. iv. 52 Better haue none Then 
plurall faith, which is too much by one. @1%63x Donne 
Sern, vii. 66 God is a plural] God, and offers himselfe to all 
collectively; God is a singular God, and offers himselfe to 
every man distributively. 1860 Mite Repr. Govt. (1865) 
73/1 Until there shall bave been devised .. some mode of 
plurat voting which may assign to education, as such, the 
degree of superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a 
! counterpoise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class. 1895 Daily Chron, 6 Dec. 6/7 One of the few bene- 
ficed clergymen bolding plural livings. 1897 oes Gaz. 


PLURALISM. 


10 Aug. 8/1 In spite of the law which forbids it, polygamy | 
still prevails in Utah...In Salt Lake City they don’t call it 
polygamy, but ‘plural marriage’. 
B. 54. a. Gram. The plaral number. b, The 
fact or condition of there being more than one. 
Plural of excellence or majesty, plural intensive, terms 
applied in Iebrew Grammar to a plural sb. used as the 
name of a single person; the typical example being Die 
élohtet, lit. gods, deities, used as the name of (the one) God. 
1398 Trexisa Barth, De PLR. xvi. cxxxiit. (Bodl. MS.), 
Porrum .. is hoc Porrum in pe singuler & hij porri in 
furel. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 56 Tf respect 
ad to the severall Arts there professed, Sigebert founded 
Schools in the plurall. 1756 F. Grevitte J/axrims 27 We 
confess our faults in the plural, and deny them in the 
singular. 1770 Lancuorne /*deéarch (1879) 1. 202/2 The 
number three, as being the first of phils 1835 Court 
Wag. Vi. 186/1 This ieerany fashion of speaking in the 
plural, sadly puzzles an old gentleman unused to composi- 
tion, like myself. 1837 G. Puiturs Syriac Gram. 103 A 
plural of excellence the Syrians have not. ¢1860 Gese- 
nius's Heb. & Chaldve Lex. 30/2 The plural of majesty, 
vty: occurs more than two thonsand times. 1898 F. 


Lrown J/feé.- Ang. Lex. 43 Pl. intensive. 1875 Jowrtt 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 277 Do not make a singular into a plural, as 
the facetious say of those who break a thing. 

Pluralism (pliieraliz’m>, [f PLurAL + -Isu, 
after PLURALIST.] The character of being plural; 
the condition or fact of being a pluralist. 

1. a. Lec/. The system or practice of more than 
one benefice being held at the same time by one 
person. b. The holding of two or more offices 
of any kind at one time. 

1818 Bentuam Ch. Fay, Catech. Exam. 248 Obtainment 
on false pretences, as proved hy Non-Residence, Pluralism, 
and Sinecurism. @ 1882 Sir R. Curismson Lee (1885! 1. 
4t1 Pluralism was at this period [1S22] in the ascendant in 
the Scottish Church. 1892 J. C. Bromeien.n Hist. ley ford 
68 ‘The last [century] .. so sadly notorious for the pluralism 
and nonresidence of the parochial clergy. 1904 Dasdy 
Chron. 24 Nov. 6/2 (heading) Justice uckley on Pluralism 
in Directorships. /4¢¢., It did not follow .. that.a rich man 
was the hest administrator, but if the system of payment he 
suggested were adopted there should be an end of pluralism. 

2. Philos. A theory or system of thought which 
recognizes more than one ultimate principle: 
opposed to Mons. 

1887 Bowne Péslos. Theism i, (1g02) 62 We replace. .the 
pluralism of spontaneous thonght by a hasal monism. 1904 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 416 Philosophically this is neither 
Pluralism nor out-and-out Monism. I: is not the former 
because ultimately no other source of heing but God, no 
principle of life but the Divine, is recognised. 1g0§ --i¢Ae- 
nazupt 11 Feb, 1730/2 Thus we reach a pluralism. It is, 
however, the pluralism, not of Leibnitz, but of Lotze. The 
monads are not absolute, hut interact. 

Pluralist (plie'ralist). (f Pruran + -1st.] 

1, #ce?. One who holds two or more benefices at | 
the same time, Also at/rid. 

1626 in Crt. & Fines Chas. F (1848) 1. 82 A bill is also 
talked of for pluralists to allow their curate, of the benefice 
they reside upon, £50 per annum. 1692 WasuixcTon tn 
AMition's Def. Pep. M.'s Whs. 1738 L. 456 Branded with the 
odious Names of Pluralists and Non-residents. 1760 JortTin 
Erasm. U1. 188 He seems to have had in view.. Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had been a scandalous pluralist. 1804 4m. 
Rev. 1t. a17/1 The Rev. James Hook..had .. taken up the 
gauntlet in favour of his pluralist and non-resident brethren. 
1859 Gro. Eutor A. Bede v, A pluralist at whom the severest, 
Church-reformer would have found it difficult to look sour. 

b. In extended use, One who combines two or 
more offices, professions, or conditions, Also 
altrib. 

1842 R. Berns Aen. Reo. Dr. MacGill i. 14 The idea of 
a pluralist, he could not. .endure ; and in his instant dectina- 
ture of the tempting proposal [of the Chair of History at 
St. Andrews, when he already had a small country parish} 
we discover the germ of [his] opposition..to the pluralising 
system. 1851 Ruskin Stones Vex. 1. App. v. 354 Patriots 
rather than pluralists. 1865 all Sfall G. 24 Oct. 13 
M. Dore is, in fact, a pluralist in point of styles, and he has 
given us at least three or four distinct and separate ones in 
this work. 1869 /éfd. 11 Oct. 2 Mr. White is a pluralist in 
treasurerships. 1891 Daily News 30 Dec. 5/1 ‘The whole 
land will soon be too hot to bold the pluralists of matrimony 
[practisers of ‘ plural marriage '}. 1901 Daily Chron. 18 May 
7/4 Mr. Bowles..never heard of a private secretary who 
received & 300 a year under one vote, and £800 a year 
under another. .. He objected strongly to these pluralist 


i} 

| 
ee 

- Philos, One who holds the theory of pluralism. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Pluralistic (plierili-stik), a. [f. prec. +-1c: 
see -18TIC.] Of or belonging to a pluralist or to 
pluralism, in any sense; sfcc.in Philos. recognizing 
more than one aoltimate principle in ontology: 
opposed to Monistic, 

1877 Wincurtt Ses, § Red, ii. (1881) 40 The later Eleatics 
were pluralistic—holding to the distinction of matter and 
spirit. 1884 /ofze's Afctaph. 1. 443 What f looked for in 
vain in other statements of the pluralistic hypothesis, 1891 
F, C.S. Scuietrr Riddles of Sphinx 403 The pluralistic 
answer given to the ultimate question of ontology. 

Hence Plurali'stically adv, 

1880 Athenzum 25 Dec. 851/3 [Julius Bahnsen’s) phi. 
losophy..defines the ‘Ding an sich’ of Schopenhauer, the 
Will, pluralistically, and not,as Hartmann does, monistically, 

1 
| 


Plurality (ploreliti), (a. OF. Aluralite 
(14the.), ad. late L. pléralitas (Ambrose), f. 
pliral-is PLURAL.) | 

I. Related in sense to p/ura?. 
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1. The state of being plural; the fact or con- 
dition of denoting, comprising, or consisting of 
more than one. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi, xxxii, (MS. BodL), 
Pluralite of hornes folowip be clifte of fote [in four-footed 
heasts]. 1563 //omilies 1. Of Cert. Places of Script, i. 
(1859) 374 The plurality of wives was Ly a special prerogative 
Tees to the fathers of the Old Testament. 1624 GaTaKER 
Transuést. 183 ‘To shew how in one nature there may be a 
plurality of persons. 1727-41 Cuameers Cycé.s.v., A plura- 
ey of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endeavoured 
to prove in his Cosmotheoros. 1781 Giseon Deed. & F. xviii. 
H.103 Many of the Armenian nohles still refused to abandon 
the plurality of their gods and of their wives. 1869 Tozer 
Hight. Turkey 1.27 Vhe..question of the unity or plurality 
of authorship of the poem, 1898 J. R. Intincwortn Divine 
fnunanence (1994) vit. 86/2 The fact that there is plurality, 
Bre lurality in God. 
hence, a large number or quantity ; a multitude. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls). 27, J hane studiede that hit schal 
he called /o¢feronicon of the pluralite of tymes whom it dothe 
comeyne. 1533 BettenpeN Lévy 1. Prol. (S.T.S.)1.7 In sic 
pluralite of writaris my fame is obscure and of litill estima- 
tioun, 1535 Stewart Crou. Scot. 11.445 Pluralitie of meit and 
drink sichke, Forbiddin wes hayth for puir and ryke. 1609 
B. Joxson Si, Wor iv. iii, Doe you count it lawfull to 
haue such pluralitie of seruants? 1664 Power £.xrf. /’Ailos. 
1. 37 Through a good Microscope, he may easily sce.. variety 
in the plurality, paucity, and anomalous Situation of eyes. 
1859 Mitt Literty iii, (1855) 42/2 Europe is, in my judg- 
ment, wholly indebted to this plurality of paths for its pro- 
gressive and many-sided development. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 
& Prices L. xx. 512 The money-chest was also secured by 
aes of locks. : 

. £cel, a. ‘the holding of two or more benefices 
or livings concurrently by one person. b. A 
benefice or living held concurrently with another 


or others; f¢. two or more benefices held together. 

1362 Lanot, 2. Pf, A. xt. 197 Dewid he is also, And hap 
possessions & pluralites for pore menissake. ¢1440 Jacob's 
Welt 18 Alle pey bene acursed, pat receyvin & holdyn 
pluralyte of cherchys, 151 CrowLey Pleas. & f'ain 533 
Geue ouer your pluralities.. betake you to one henifice. 
1642 Mitton Afod. Smect, Wks. 1851 HY. 325 Who ingrosse 
many pluralities under a non-resident and slubbring dispatch 
of soules. aigrg Br. Burnet Oz Froue vu. (1823) VE 
646 ‘The scandalous practices of non-residence and plu- 
ralities. /érd., 1 do not reckon the holding poor livings 
that lie contiguous, a plurality, where both are looked 
after, and hoth afford only a competent maintenance, a 1817 
T. Dwicnt /rav. New Eng,, etc. (1821) 11. 50 There are 
two congregations in North-Haven: a Presbyterian,and an 
Episcopal. ‘The latter is a small plurality, under the care 
ofa ect abecta StF minister. 1877 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
(ed. 3) TI. vii. 83 This holding of sees in plurality..was by 
no means uncommon at the time. 

c. éransf. of offices or positions generally. 

1678 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep. f/1st. SS, Commun 
ale ¥. 47 Some mention the laying sums upon all pluralities 
of qualities, dignities, and offices. 1850 Lyett 2rd f Vsit 
U.S. IL. 82 Some wealthy slave-owners of Alabama have 
estates in Mississippi. With a view of checking the increase 
of these ‘pluralities‘,a tax has recently heen imposed on 
absentees. 1893 /.azw Times XCIV. 452/1 There isa grow: 
ing feeling that plurality in the matter of directorships is 
dangerous and to be deprecated. 

IT. Related in sense to L. f/zs more. 

Etymologically, these are improper uses, being in form 
derivatives of pdurad, while in sense they are derivatives of 
pits, plir. On the analogy of mayor-ity, minor-ity, 
Sed etc, the etymological form is Piurity. 

. The greater number or part; more than half 
of the whole; = Magsonrity 3. [At first Scotch, 
from F. pleralité.] 

1578 Bk. Univ. Atrk of Scott. (Bann. Cl) 412 For elec- 
tioun of ane Moderatonr, Mrs Johne Row, David Fergu- 
sone and Johne Duncansone was proponit in leits, and be 
pluralitie of votes Mr Johne Row [Minister at Perth) was 
chosin Moderatour. 1581 /éid. 522 ‘The said Mr Johne, 
he pluralitie of votes, was chosin Moderator hac vice. 1600 
E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 228 The pluralitie of voices refus- 
ing to accept thearmes, 1651 Hoses Leviath. (1839) 528 
‘To bring the people together, to elect them by plurality of 
votes. 1654 Futter Comm, Ruth (1868) 37 Verity consisteth 
not in the plurality of voices. 1683 Everyn A/eo. (1857) 11. 
187 The plurality of the younger jndges and rising men 
judged it otherwise. ne Duke or QueensBerry in Ellis 
Orig, Letters Ser uw VW, Ae 394. 227 This was thrown out 
by a great plurality. 31794 //is¢, in Ann, Reg. 91/1 The 
plurality..of their chiefs endeavoured in vain to stem the 
torrent of disobedience, 1823 Wiles’ Register XXIV. 217/2 
At the late election. .[in Maine], only three gentlemen were 
chosen... Neither of the others had a plurality of the whole 
number of votes. 187§ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 74 Socrates 
would rather not decide the question by a plurality of votes. 

4. U.S. Politics, An excess of votes polled by 
the leading candidate in an election above those 
polled by the one next to him, in cases where 
there are three or more candidates ; as distinguished 
from majority, which in such cases is applied to an 
absolute majority of all the votes given. 

(The earlier sense (3) was in nse in 1823: see above.) 

3828 WenstTeR s. v., In elections, a plea of votes is 
when one candidate has more votes than any other, but fess 
than half of the whole number of votes given. 1846 
Worcester s. v., A candidate, in an election, receives a plu- 
rality of votes, when he receives more than any other candi- 
dates and he receives a majority of votes, when he receives 
more than all others, 1864 Weester s.v., Pluradity of 
votes, the excess of votes cast for one individual over those 
cast for any other of several competing candidates, 1884 
Manch, Exant. 8 Nov. 4/7 Governor Cleveland had 
a thousand plurality in New Vork State, and was elected 
President. 1885 Pal! Mail G. 31 Mar. 8/2 He ran again 


he fact of there being many; numcronusness ; | 


PLURI-, 


last fall, and had a plurality over the Republican candi- 
date; but as it requires in that State (Connecticut) 
a meg ee over all to elect, the Legislature elected his 
Republican competitor. 

IT. 5. atérié. and Coméd, 

164a Mitton Apol, Serect. Wks. 1851 TIL. 307 The non- 
resident and plurality-gaping Prelats, the gul he and whirle 

ooles of benefices. 1899 -ld/dutt’s Syst. dfed. VIII. 863 
The differences on which the plurality hypothesis is founded, 

Pluralize (pliterileiz), v. (a. F. pluraliser: 
see PLURAL and -12E.] 

1. ¢rans. To make plural; to attribute plurality 
to; to express in the plural. 

1803 Monthly Alag. XV. 3 We cannot well avoid the use 
of many ancient words nnaltered, as English nouns; but 
1 woul lay it down as a rule, never to pluralize them by 
inflection, hut simply by the addition of the sores. 1854 
Blackw. Mag. UXXVI. 520 Gulliver, to magnify present 
times, pluralises them all and each. 1864 Afattie, a Stray 
TT. 251 ‘ Perhaps it serves ss right ‘, said Mattie, pluralizing 
the case after her old fashion. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 382 Those words which we have adopted from 
Latin or Greek ., unaltered, have usually been pluralised 
according to Greek and Latin grammar. 

b. guéx. Of a word or phrase : To become plural; 
to assume plural form. 

1871 Earte Pahilol. Eng. Tongue § 599 Any part of speech 
will assume in compounding the substantive character, and 
will pluralise as such. 

2. intr, To hold more than one benefice (or office) 
at one Lime; to be or become a pluralist. 

18a (see Pruratist 1b). a 1875 [see Pruraizep). 

Hence Pluralized ff/.a., Pluralizing vd/. sb. 
and ff/. a.; also Pluraliza‘tion, the act of plural- 
izing ; Plu‘ralizer, sfec. = PLURALIsT 1 (Webster 
1864). 

1813 W. Tavror in Monthly Rev. UXXI1. 475 The plural. 
izing formulas [in language]. 1836 G. S. Paper Prin. Doctr, 
Election 1 ix. 133 Clement, hy his use of a pluralising 
phraseology in the first person, shews us [etc.]. @1875 
R.S. Hawker Prose Ws. (1893) 169 A _pluralised clergy- 
man of the days of the Georges. 1878 H. Srencer in Pop. 
Se. Afonthly July 300 ‘Inferiors invariably use the third 
person plural in iareeany their superiors": a form which, 
while dignifying the superior by pluralization, increases the 
distance of the inferior ; its relative indirectness. 

Plurally (plierali), adv. [f. Puuran + -Lx2.] 
In the plural number; so as to express or imply 
more than one; in a plural manner. 

1380 Wyeuir Sed. Wks. 1. 345 Whan God hihi3te Abraham 
pat he shulde 3yve pat ond to him and to his seed, he seid 
not pluraliche, pat he shulde 3yve it to his seedis, 1552 
Latimer 1s¢ Serm, Lord's Prayer Wks, (Parker Soc.) IT, 
Mark that he saith, aavocatum, non advocatos. He speaketh 
singularly, not plurally, a 1666 C. Hooie Accidence (167113 
Nouns be declined with six Cases, Singularly and Plurally. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24 That Christ 
gave it them together plurally. 1860 Ruskin A/od. Parnt. 
VY. vue iv. $27. 152 ‘Ihe heavens’ when nsed pturally.. 
remained expressive of the starry space beyond. 1904 Darly 
Chron. 5 Mar, 4/6 Mormons who were (plurally) married 
before polygamy was made illegal. 

+ Plura‘nimous, @. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
plis, plir- more + animus mind + -ovs; after 
unanimous.) Not unanimous. 

1650 B, Discollimininm 28,1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous,..Omnigenous, Pluranimous, 

+ Plu-rar, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pliis, plir- more 
+-AR; = OF. plurier plural: app. after singzlar, 
F, singulier.] = PLURAL, 

@ 1633 Oversury A IV 7, etc. (3656) 93 To bee briefe he 
is a Heteroclite, for hee wants the plurar number. 

Plurasie, -esie, -esy, obs. forms of PLEURISY. 

Plurative (pliritiv), a. (nd. L. plirativus 
adj. (Gell.) plural, f. L. p/#s, p/tir- more, after gram- 
matical terms in -déives, as ndminativus, compara- 
tivus, indicdtivus, etc. So obs. F. pluratif (E. 
Deschamps in Godef.).} 

+1. Gram. = PLURAL a. 1. Obs. rare. 

1585 Foxe Serm. on 2 Cor. v. 6 This nominative (Nos) in 
the plurative number, is not bere to be expounded after the 
stile of Rome. 

2. Logic. (See quots.) 

1867 Atwater £éem. Logit 102 Deve Jee are 
those in which more than half, but not all of the subject is 
taken. 1870 Jrvons £dem, Logic xxii. 191 The name of 
Plurative propositions has been proposed for all those which 


ive a distinct idea of the fraction or number of the subject 


involved in the assertion, 

Pluri- (plivri), combining form of L. péis, 
pliir- more, pl. piitr-és several, as in the following: 

Plurica‘psular a., having several capsules, as a 
radiolarian. Pluricellular @., composed of 
several cells. Plurice'ntral a., baving more than 
one centre or nncleus. Pluricipital ¢, Zot. (L. 
caput, -cipit- head], having more than one head, 
as a root-crown (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pluri- 
cu'spid a., having several cusps, as a tooth, 
Pluride‘ntate a., having several tooth-like pro- 
cesses or appendages (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pluri- 
fla‘gellate a. Zoo/., having many flagella (7#¢.). 
Plurifio‘rous a. [L. 70s, fldr- flower], many- 
flowered (#é7d.). Plurifwtation, the conception 
of more than one foetus at once. Plurifocliate a. 
Bot. (L. folium leaf], having many leaves (Syd. Soe. 
Lex). Plurifoliolate a. Bot. (L. foliolum leaf- 
let], having many leaflets, as a compound leaf 


PLURIES. 


(Webster 1864). Pluriguttulate a. Bod. [L. 
gutiula droplet, f. gutta drop], containing many 
drops or drop-like bodies (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pluri- 
literal, //eo. Gram. [L. “itera letter], . contain- 
ing more than three letters in the root; sé. a root 
consisting of more than three letters: cf. BILITERAL, 
TRILITERAL, Pluriloeular a. Siol. [L. loculus 
little place], containing many cavities or cells. 
Plurima'mmate a. Zool, [L. mamma pap], having 
more than two paps (S. S. Zex.). Plurino‘minal 
a, [L. xévten name], consisting of or involving 
more than one name; sfec. in Nat. Hést., applied 
to a system of nomenclature or a name not con- 
fined to two terms; polynomial. Plurinn‘cleate 
a., having several nuclei; so Plurinn‘cleated ¢, 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pluripasrtite a., deeply divided 
with numerous incisions (Mayne “xfos. Lex. 
1858): cf. PARTITE, Plurise'ptate a., having 
several septa or partitions (Syd Soc. Lex.). 
Plurise‘rial @., consisting of several series or 
rows; hence Plurise‘rially a/v. Plurise‘riate 
@., arranged in several serics. Pln‘risetose a. 
Got. and Zool., having many setz or bristles (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Plurispi‘ral ¢., having many spiral 
coils (é¢d.). Pluri-sporons a., having more than 
one spore (idid.), Plu'rivalve a. Bot. and Zool, 
having, several valves or appendages of valvc-like 
form; multivalve (4f7¢.). Pluri‘vorous a. [L. 
-vorus devouring], living or feeding on hosts belong- 
ing to widely differing families, as a fungus. 

1890 Cent. Dict., *Pluricapsular. 3895 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 
1884 Bower & Scotr De Sary's Phaner. 61 Among the 
branched forms,. those described under the unicellular hairs 
recur as “pluricellular. 1902 Brit, Aled. Frnd. 12 Apr. 908 
Cancers either started from one centre (unicentral or mono- 
central), or from many centres (multicentral or *plurocentral). 
3880 GUNTHER J fshes 194 A jaw-like bar with *pluricuspid 
teeth. 1890 Bittincs Nas, Med. Dict.,*Plurifetation. 1828- 
32 Wesster, *Pluriliteral (ad7. and sd.}, 1831 Lex //edr. 
Gram. (1832) 221 On these pluriliteral verbs [etc.]. 1839 
Pautt Analecta Hebr, xxviit 7 It does not belong to the 
province of this book to trace the Pluri-literals .. to their 
original roots. 1819 Linouev tr. Kichara’s Obs. Fruits & 
Seeds 83 Having the appearance of being *plurilocular, hut 
proceeding from an unilocular ovariam. 1881 7Zaes 12 Mar. 
1/z M. Gambetta .. is thought to be anxious to return to 
the *plurinominal system of voting ..while M. Grévy.. 
adheres to the uninominal system. /éi¢., According to the 
alternative aytenl of scrutin de liste, or plurinominal method 
of voting, the department is taken as the clectoral unit. 
188. Coves in 4 uk V1. 320 (Cent. Dict.) Perceiving sundry 
objections to binomial, etc., some have sought to obviate 
them by using binominal, uninominal, plurinominal, etc. 
3887 Gtntuer in Zucycl Brit. XXII. 190/1 Small and 
*pluriserial on the upper parts of the body and tail, large 
and uniserial on the abdomen, and generally biserial on the 
lower side of the tail. 3884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 521 In general so arranged that the sieve-tubes 
form single, biseriate, or “pluriseriate, tangential rows. 
1899 Wat. Sci. Dec. 389 Professor Dictal.. considers the 

uestion of their descent. from one or more *plurivorons 
orms—forms, that is, which inhabited indifferently hosts 
belonging to the most different families of flowering plants. 

Plurice, ohs. form of PLevnisy. 
|| Pluries (plieri,zz), in full Pluries capias. 

Law. [L. = ‘(thou mayest take) several times’: 
late L. plériés oftentimes, frequently, f. pcés, 
pliér- more, several.) The name given to a third 
writ of attachment, issued when the first (see Ca- 
PIAS) and second (see ALIAS sé. 2) prove ineffectual ; 
so called from the Latin phrase pluries cafias 
occurring in the first clause. 

1444 Ralls of Parlt, V. 109/2 To award and direcle the 
seide Writes of Pluries Capias and Exigent, to the Shiref. 
1465 Marc. Paston in ?. Lett, I. 217 Your councell 
thynketh it were well don that ye gete an aéfias and a 
‘aga that it myght be sent don to the scheryf and than 

can mak non excuse. 1544 tr. Littleton's Nat, Brev. 19 
If he make [nat] execution, then shal there go ont a sicut 
alias. .and after that one pluries. 1607 MropLeton Phenix 
u. iii, Fijb, For all your Dewurres, Plures, Sursuvarers, 
which are all Longswords: that's Delaies; al the comfort 
is, io nine yeares a man may overthrowe you. 1769 Biack- 
STONE Comm, 1V. xxiv. 314 lf he cannot be taken upon the 
first eafias, a second, and a third shall issue, called an alias 
and a plurtes capias. 

+ Plurifarrious, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. pliiri- 
farius manifold, various (f. plas, plir- more: cf. 
multifarius) + -ovs.) Manifold, multifarious. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plurifarious, of divers fashions. 

+Plu-rified, ff/.c. Obs. [pa. pple. of a vb. 
*plurify, a. obs. I. plurifier (14the. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L, plirificare to multiply, increase, f. 
pits, pliir- more: see -FY.] Ut, Made more than 
one, multiplied, multiple; hence Zce/. Holding 

a plurality of livings. 

1590 [J. Grexnwooo] Confer. iii. 57 Endowed Curats..are 
but the Parsons substitutes to help a dumbe or plurified 
Parson. 1603 H. Crossr Veréues C ietth, (1878) 85 What 
do they with these plurified liuings? 3604 H. Jacoa 

Reasons, etc. 29 Plurified men may haue their 2 Benefices 
neare togither, 

Pluriparous (pluri:piras’,@. [f. mod.L. pleri- 
en (fi. plas, piir- more + -farus bearing) + 

-0US, 
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1. Zoo/. Bringing forth two or more at a birth. 
1882 Ocitvie cites H. Spencer. 
2. Being the mother of two or more children. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. x895 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 
Hence Pluripa-rity, pluriparous state. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
| BPluripresence (plis:ripre-zéns).  [f. L. Adis, 
| pltir- more + PRESENCE.) Presence in more than 
one place at the same time. 

_ 1773 Jouxson 7 May in Boswell, (Toplady) Does not their 
, Invocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints? 
| (Yohkuson) No Sir, it supposes only pluri-presence. 1849 
| Macatiay fist. Lng. iv. 1. 496 What was more impolitic 
| than to reject the services of good soldiers, seamen, lawyers, 
diplomatists, financiers, because they hold unsound opinions 
about the number of the sacraments or the pluripresence of 
saints? 1865 Lecky Nation. 1. i, 80 The miracle of tran- 
substantiation seems to destroy all the improbability of the 
pluri-presence of a human body. 

Plurisie, -sy, obs. forms of Purvnrisy, 

| Pluris petitio (plieris piti'fie). Se Lew. 
[L. fetitio asking, f/irzs of more.] The asking 
| more judicially than is truly due. 

1760 Ly. Kars Fguity 1. 1. (1767) 226 It is admitted that 
where the pluris fetitio is occasioned by an innocent error 
. the adjudication ought to be supported as a security for 
what is justly dne. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v., 
Where an adjudication is fed for a larger sum than what is 
actually due to the adjudging creditor, it is said to be a pls. 
vis petitio. 19092 Scotsman 3 Jan. 7/3 tis not, I am afraid, 
amere matter of pluris petitio. For it brings up at once 
a difficulty which goes to the substance of the demand. 

+ Plurity. 06s. rare. [ad. med.L. pliritis, 
f. flis, flir- more: see -ITY.] frop. Morencss 
| (ef, Pucracity 11): but in quot. = PLURALITY 2. 

. 1600 Tuyxxe Efigrams xiii. 1 Pruritie of wemenn .. 

| Seekes pluritie of men to worke satisfaction. 

| Plurocentral, erron. f. pluricentval: see PLURI-, 

| Plus (plws). [a. L. pls more. As in the case 

| of Mixus (q.v.), the quasi-prepositional sense 1 
| 
| 


did not exist in Latin, but the words A/us and 
minus were used by Leonardo of Pisa in 1202 
for the excess and deficiency in the results of two 
suppositions in the Rule of Double Position. 

The signs + and — are used, app. as well-known signs, in 
the Behende und hibsche Rechnung anfatlen Nauffmiann- 
schafft of Joh, Widmann 1489 (and subseq. edd. to 1526); but 
while he refers to the latter as sinus, the former is sald to 
stand for mer (i.e. sehr) ‘was — ist, das ist minus, und das 
+ist das mer’, So faras yet collected, English examples of 
plus do not occur so early as those of nefnzes, 

As to the origin of the symbol +, various conjectures have 
j been made; perhaps the most likely is chat it originated in 
the MS. abbreviation of the L. ef ‘and’ (which Leonardo 

always uses in his additions). Cantor Vorlesungen tiber 
| Geschiehteder Mathematik (1899) 11. 230-1, from which these 
facts are mainly taken, cites, from mathematical MSS. of 
the beginning of the 1sth c., and a non-mathematical MS. 
of the beginning of the rath, a form of & = e¢ which might 
easily pass into +.) 


1, quasi-Arep. Placed between two expressions of 
number or quantity to indicate that the second is 
to be added to the first. In mathematical use only 
as the oral rendering of the symbol +. Hence, in 
non-technical use: With the addition of; with... 


besides. (Opp. to Minus 1.) 

1668 [see 4). 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 58 
Fonr like Rowers sball move the same Vessel..12000 feet, 
in 1800 seconds flrs 360 seconds, or in all 2460 seconds. 
1727-41 Cuamaers Cycd, s.v. Character, It [+] is also the 
sign of addition, and is read Ais, or wtore ; thus 9+ 3 is read 
9 lus 3, or gmore 33 that is, 9 added to 3, or the sum of 9 
and 3, equal to 12. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. us. xii. § 4 (1872) 
224/1 Wages plus the allotment. 1850 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed.2) 86 A compound of one equivalent of hydrogen 

lus two of oxygen. 1891 Law Rep., Weekly Notes 58/1 
The same sum as that stated in the balance order, plus 
further interest. 

b. predicatively. +(a) Abundantly supplied 
with, containing an excess of something (ods. 
rare"); (6) collog. Waving (something) in addi- 
tion, having gained (opp. to Mrnus 1b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devor (1813) 462 In all chalky 
soils, and such as are plus with the calcareous principle, 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1, xii. 132 Bonsall was minus a big 
toe-nail, and plus a scar upon the nose. Ff 

2. As the oral rendering of the sign + in its 
algebraical use to denote a positive quantity, us 
+x, read plus x. Hence attrib. or adj. in plus 
quantity, a quantity having the sign + prefixed 
(or not having the sign —), a positive quantity. 
(Only as opp. to Mixus 2, 2b.) 

1579 [see Minus 2). : 

b. Electr. (a) adv. Positively. (6) adj. Posi- 
tive; positively electrified. (Opp. to Mixvs 2d.) 

1 7 [see Minus 2d]. 1789 Nicuotson in PArd Trans. 
Le IX. 279 When the one ball was electrified g/#s and 
the other #:rmus, the signs of both electricities appeared. 
If the interval was not too great, the long 2ig-zag spark of 
the féus ball struck to the strait flame of the szznns ball. 
1849 Noav Edectrietty (ed. 3) 112 The small residuary 
charge will be p/us. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Se. 
Chem. 225 Electrified + or plus. 

3. adj. Additional, extra. 

1786 Amorv Buncle (1770) II. 79 When they are abroad, 
it is ata plea 1869 Daily News 12 May, Some- 
how or other no Bill securing the tenant the plus-value 
added to the land by his labour and industry has yet been 


| passed. 


| 
| 


PLUSH. 


1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Plus Systevr, 
also called bonus" system, is one by which a certain pro- 
portion of wages, called ‘subsistence money ‘, is paid every 
day, and the remainder on the completion of the joh or con- 
tract. This remainder is called the p/us, or “contingent 
money’. 1894 H’estit. Gaz. 3 May 5/1 After a ship was 
discharged, there was generally 8s. or 9s. for the men to 
receive as ‘plus’ money. 1897 /dfd¢.15 Feb. 8/1 The dis- 
posal of the ‘plus values’, that is, surplus of the revenues 
assigned to the service of the debt. 

4. 5b, in various applications. a. The mathema- 
tical symbol + ; also plus sign. b. A quantity 
added ; something additional or extra ; an addition, 
again. ¢, A positive quantity (also f.). Opp. 
to MINus 3. 

1654 [see Minus 3], 1668 Brancner faired. Algetra 3 
The Sign for Addition is + ie. Péas, more, 1685, 1708 
(see Minus 3]. 1729-41 Cuamuens Cycd sv. ddedstion, ‘The 
character of Additton is +, which we usually express by 
plus. [Lbid., Positive guantities are design'd by the char- 
acter + prefixed to them, or supposed to be prefixed.) 1836 
E, Howarp A. Aeefer xxvi, 4 slate-full of plusses, minusses, 
1843 Mitt. Logie v. vii, § 2 (1856) FL. 396 A/inns nvultiplied 
by Aéus gives ufuus, and minus multiplied by aze/nus cannot 
give the same product as zzivus multiplied by Aus. 1862 
Keskin Unto this Last 131 ‘The plus quantities, or—if 1 
may be allowed to coin an awkward phiralethe éuses, 
make a very positive and venerable appearance in the 
world, 1891 Daily Miws 7 Jan. 3/1 Representatives of the 
dockers watched over their interests In the matters of 
labour, pay, and ' plus". 


| 5. £%es wines [late L.]: more or less. Obs. 

1615 Corvar Cruditees, ete.(1776) 111. Lij b, The Persians 
[revenues are] five millions Adis wins. 1650 Teave Conn. 
Gen, iv There were two thousand years, plus actus, before 
the law. 

|| Plus-chaud, @. O/s. Also plusechaud. [I'. 
(pléifo) hotter.]  lxtra hot. 

1362 Lance. J. Pd. A. vit, 299 Bote hit weore Mresch 
Mesch or elles Fisch 1-Frizet, Dobe chaud and pluschaud 
for chele of heore Mawe. ¢ 1380 sladecrist in Todd 3 Tread. 


Wyelif130 Metes of be best .. well digt wip spicerie chaud 
and plusechand. 


Plush (plef, sé. [ad. F. pduchke, contracted 
form of fe/uche a hairy fabric, shag, plush = OSp. 
ftluca, mod.sp. pelwsa down on fruit, nap on 
cloth, velvet, Cat. fefessa down on fruit (cf. It. 
peluccio, Peluzzo a little hair, soft down, fine hair), 
f. late L. type *péliceus, -ea, £. L. pilus hair.) 

1. A kind of cloth, of silk, cotton, wool, or other 
material (or of two of these combined), having 
a nap longer and softer than that of velvet; nsed 
for rich garments (csp. footmen's liveries’, up- 
holstery, etc. In quot. 1633, taken as the typical 


livery of the ‘ fool’ or clown. 

1594 Nasnr Unfort. Trav. 50 The trappings of his horse 
were pounced and bolstered out with rongh plumed siluer 
plush, ¢1611 Cuarman /éfiad xxiv. 338 Wast coats of 
sitke plush laying by. @ 1626 Bacon New Atd.(1650) 25 He 
sate alone, upon Cushions, of a kinde of excellent Plush, 
blew, 1633 SutrtEv Bird in Cage v. i, All places he is free 
of, and fooles it without blushing At Maskes and Playes, is 
not the Bayes thrust out, to let the plush in. 1682 N.O. 
Botleau’s Lutrin we 7 A fair silk Cassock, richly lia’d 
with Plush. 178 Cowrer Yasé1, 11 As yet black breeches 
were not, satin smooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy 
pile. 1882 Beek Draper's Dict. s.v., Brash may be de 
scrihed roughly as long-napped velvet, and any kind of stuff 
may be used in its manufacture—cotton, silk, wool, any kind 
of hair, or even swansdown. 

b. p/. Plush breeches (as worn by footmen). 

1844 J.T. Hewretr Parsons §& W. xxiv, A footinan in 
green plushes and a powdered head, 1852 R. S. Surtens 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 14 His lace-bedanbed coat, gold- 
gartered plushes and stockings. 

2. fransf. A natural substance likened to the 
preceding. 

@ 1619 Frercuer Ant. Maltat.i, O my black swan, sleeker 
than signet’s plush. 3635 Quartes Amdé. mi xiil. (1718) 
177 The prond summer-meadow, which to day Wears her 
green plush, and is to morrow hay. 1688 R. Horse 
Armoury 1. 117/1 Plush [is] the middle of... Marigolds, &c., 
of some reed - Thrummy heads; of others Hairy heads. 
1862 Jouns Brit. Birds (1874) 56 Eggs, from which emerge 
- bodies enveloped in a soft plush of grey yarn. 

3. alirid. and Comb. a. atirib., usually in sense 
Made or consisting of plush ; also, of or pertaining 
to plush. (In quots. 1629, 2 1640, Clad in plush.) 

1629 B. Jonson New fun, Ode to Himself, Brave plush 
and velvet-men, @1640 Dav Parl. Sees Yo Rdr. (1881) 9 
Some Plush-Midas that can read no further But ‘Bees © 
€1645 Howe Lett. (1650) 11. 28 They unmantled him of 
a new plush cloak, 1787 ‘G. Gameavo' Acad, Horsen:. 
(1809) 31 Riding in black plush breeches. 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk, Snobs vii, Pea-green plush inexpressibles. 

b. Comb, as plush-weaver; plush-coloured, 
-covered, -wearing adjs.; plush-copper (see quot.); 
plush-stitch, a kind of stitch in worsted or wool 
work, forming projecting loops which can be cut so 
as to make a long nap as in plush; plush-velvet, 
a kind of plush with short nap, resembling velvet ; 
plush-velveteen, a cotton plush imitating silk 
plush as velveteen does velvet. 

1678 T. Joroan Triumphs Lond. 7_A Sky-colour'd Scarf 
Fringed with Silver, *Plush-colourd Hose. 1881 Raymoxo 
Mining Gloss. * Plushcopper, cha\cotrichile, a fibrous red 
copper ore. 3882 Miss Braovon J/¢. Royal V1. iv. 58 In 
the spacious *plush-covered chair. 1848 W. H. Kecry tr. 
L, Blane's Hist. Ten Y. V1. 252 The *plush-weavers .. took 
into consideration a general stoppage of the looms. 
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Plush, z. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sh.J a. enir. 
Of velvet: To have the nap crushed or flattened 
by pressure or wet. b. fo plush i2: to wear 
plush, i. e. to act as footman. 

1867 W. H. L. Testea Poems 54 He plush’d it there for 
many a day. 1904 Daily Chrou. 1 Sept. 8/5 Corduroy 
velvet wou!d certainly look well, but it would be less suitable 
than the woollen on account of its greater weight and 
Hability to ‘plush ' with damp or pressure. 

Plushed (pleft), « [f PLusn sé. + -Ep2.] 
a. Made with a long nap like plush. b. Clad in 
plush, wearing plush. c. Of velvet, elc.: Having 


the pile crushed or flattened. 

1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 171 Hidden 
vnder cloth rough plushed and wouen like eglantine and 
woodbine. 1835 Afackw. Mag. XXXVII. 438 The plushed 
poacher pets the ptarmigan. 1853 Sovex /’axtroph. 
368 The Latins used a sort of thick, plushed, cloth. J 

+ Plu'sher. dia’, Obs. [app. f. “plush vb., in 
mod.Cornish dial. f/osk to plunge or splash in 
water or mud; cf. plosher a half-grown bream.] 


Some kind of sea fish. 

1602 Carew Cornwal/ 34 The Pilcherd are pursned and 
devoured by a bigger Kinde of fish, called a Plusher, being 
somewhat like the Dog-fish. 

Plushette (plefet). [f Pousu sd. + -erre: 
ef. fannelette, etc.) An inferior kind of plush. 

1887 Ouecu 29 Oct. 5532 Vour plushette is a lovely colour. 
1893 Mrs. T. Coxe Geutlew. at Hore vi. 87 Curtains .. of 
Indian red plushette. 

Plushy (plv fi), a. [f Prusn sd. + -y.] a. 
Of the nature of or resembling plush; soft and 
shaggy. b. Covered or adorned with plush. 

1611 Frorto, | i/ddso .. shaggie, plushie, or hauing a high 
nap. 1750 G. Hucuus Bardadves 169 The top of the stalk 
supports a blunt-pointed conic plushy tuft. 1890 H. M. 
Stastey Darkest Africa 1. xi. 250 A variegated green of 
plushy texture. 1897 Flaxprau Harvard Epis. 190 The 
horrid plushy fittle room, . 

Plu'squam-, L. f/vs guam more than, as in 
pilus quam perfectum pluperfect, uscd with adjs. 
to form compounds, chiefly humorous nonce-wds. 

1824 Edin. Kev. XL1. 15 By a kind of plusguam -perfect- 
ing operation. 1832 E.xauiuer 49/2 The plusquain perfect 
wisdom of Legislators, 1848 Croucu Sethie i, Long con- 
structions strange and plusquam Thucydidean. 1896 Daity 
News 6 June 5/7 Fanatics of the ultra-clerical and the 
plusquam-clerical type. 

Plutarchian (plwtiakiin', a. [ff L. //e- 
tarchi-us adj, from /’7utarchus, Gr. WAovrapyxos, 
proper name (lit. master of riches).] Pertaining 
to Plutarch, a famous Greek biographer of the 
first century A.D,; hence, of the class of dis- 
tinguished men whose lives werewritten by Plutarch. 

1856 Grote Greece un. xevi. XIN. 512 note, In the next 
page of the very same Plutarchian life. 1899 Daily News 
20 Apr. 6/2 Plutarchian heroes were they, in their virtues. 

So Pluta‘rchic, -ical ad/s.; hence Pluta‘rch- 
ically adv., in the style or after the comparative 
manner of Plutarch in his ‘ Lives’, 

iar Blackw. Jag. X. 588 Comparing me most Plutarch- 
ically with Waithman. ; 

Plutarchy (pli7taki). [f Gr. wAotros wealth, 
riches + -apxia role; after monarchy, etc.) The 
rule or dominion of wealth, or of the wealthy; 


plutocracy. 

¢1643 Marines Unfolded 28 When the best in wealth 
und estates governe the poore, it is called Plutarchie, the 
Empire of riches, 16g2 [see Pruromanta 1} 1834-43 
Soutney Docior cii. (862) 233 We had our monarchy, our 
hierarchy, our aristocracy,..but we had no plutarchy, no 
millionaires, no great capitalists to break down the honest 
and industrious trader with the weight of their overbearing 
and overwhelming wealth, 18g0 A. Carnecie in Paid 
Madi G. 5 Sept. 7/1 It is said that in America, although we 
have no aristocracy, we are cursed with a plutarchy... 
A man who carries a million dollars on his back carries 
aload. He cannot be elected for anything. 

Pluteus (pl@t7\ds). Pl. plutei (-7,i). [L. 
luteus: see sense 1.) 

Ll. Rom, Aniiy., etc. a. Arch, A barrier or light 
wall placed between columns. b. A/é/. A kind of 
shed or penthouse for protection of the soldiers, 
sometimes movable and running on wheels. ¢, 
A shelf for books, small statues, busts, etc. 

1832 Gett Pomperana 1. ii. 16 The pillars of the upper 
portico..stood upon a sort of pluteus. 1895 Nation (N.Y.) 
9 May 359/2 The entrance and the wooden ceiling, as well 
as the reading-desks or p/ude’, were of Michelangelo's 
designing. 

2. Zool. The larva of an echinoid or ophiuroid: 
known from its shape as the ‘ painter's easel larva’. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. (ny. Anim, ix. 565 Where an Echino- 
paedium stage exists, the larva is a Pluteus. 1888 Rottes- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 569 The free swimming larva 
lin Ophiuroidea) is a Pluteus, and differs from the Echinoid 
Pluteus in possessing a pair of lateral arms. 

Hence Plu‘teal a., pertaining to a plntens; 


Plu 'teifo:rm a., of the form of a plutens (sense 2), 

1877 Huxtev Anat. fav. Anint. ix. 544 The vermiform 
Holothurid and the pluteiform O; ante or Echinid larvae. 
tg00 E. R. Lanxestea Treat. Zool. m. 292 ‘The young of 
Echinus .. undergo metamorphosis during the development 
and resorption of the pluteal skeleton. 


Plutocracy (plutg'krasi). Also plout-. [ad. 
Gr. sAovroxpatia, {. mAovro-s wealth, riches + 
-xpatia power: see -CRACY. So F, plutocratie.] 
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1. The rule or sovereign power of wealth or of 
the wealthy. 

16sa Urounaar Yewel Wks. (1834) 270 That poverty isan 
enemy to the exercise of vertue, Is not unknown to any 
acquainted with Plutocracy, or the sovereign power of 
money. 1839 Aorn. Herald 3 Sept., Of all systems of 
tyranny a plutocracy is the most cruel, selfish, and grinding. 
1887 GLapstose in 19¢ Cent. Jan. 17 Let us be jealous of 
ploutocracy, and of its tendency to infect gS its 
elder and nobler sister; and learn, if we can, to hold by or 
get back to some regard for simplicity of life. 1898 Bopi.ey 
France ww. ii, 339 The aggressive march of plutocracy which 
bas transformed tbe character of English society. 

2. A miing or influential class of wealthy per- 
sons; a hody of plntocrats. 

1832 in Fonblanque Lug. under 7 Administr, (1837) 11. 
205 This infernal Bill, which..is only to create a Plutocracy 
in lieu of the aristocracy, under which old England has 
flourished. 1878 Ni Aver. Rev. CX XVI 4 Av ignorant 
proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. 1893 F. Aoams 
Vew Egypt 36 The dominant class in the one is the bureau- 
cracy, and in the other the plutocracy. 

Plutocrat (pltékret). [f. prec, after aristo- 
crat, democrat, etc.) A member of a plutocracy ; 
a person possessing or exercising power or influence 
over others in virtue of his wealth. 

18s0 Kincstry f/¢. Locke xli, When they, the tyrants of 
the earth,..the plutocrats, the bureaucrats,..are crying to 
the rocks to hide them. 1880 Sfectator 3 Jan. 10 Aristo- 
crats have a great place and plutocrats a great place in our 
society. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 190/1 Vhe plutocrat 
..can buy as many ancestors and ancestral relics a> he will. 

So Plutocratic (pltokratik) @., of or pertaining 
to plutocrats ; characterized by plutocracy. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 480/1 ‘The Oriental empires and 
African kingdoms or republics (if that term can be applied 
to the timocratic or perhaps ploutocratic Carthage). 1883 
forts. Rew. June 769 The plutocratic elements..are, in an 
increasing degree, becoming detached from Liberalism. 1905 
Ontlock 11 Nov. 650/1 In Ohio and New Jersey. democracy 
had been supplanted by a plutocratic despotism. 

Plutolatry (pletg latri). [f. Gr. rAodros wealth 
+ -Aarpeia (-LATRY), after *déo/atry.] Worship of 
wealth. 

1889 Lown. Stud. Mod. Lang. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 157 
‘The barbarizing plutolatry which seems to be so rapidiy 
supplanting the worship of what alone is lovely and en- 
during. 1895 L. F. Waro in Forum (U.S.) Nov. 301 Of 
tbe other sentiment,..‘ plutolatry '"—the worship of wealth— 
even the victims show traces. 

Plutology (pltplidgi). rave, [fas prec. + 
-10GY.] The sctence of wealth; political economy. 
llence Pluto‘logist, one versed in plutology. 

1864 W. E. Hearn (¢it/e) Plutology; or the Theory of the 
Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants. 1874 Sipcwick Jets. 
Ethies v. 261 As the plutologists say. 1893 Atheneum 
t Apr. 405/2 This ignorant peasant did not act up to certain 
wellttitertained laws of the ‘ science of wealth’. Plutology 
is not everything. _ : 

{| Plutomania (pl#to,mZnii). Also 7 pluto- 
manie. [mod. L., f. as prec. + Mania.) 


+1. Insane love or Piet of wealth. Oés, 

16ga Urquuaat Yeevel Wks. (1834) 280 A meer Plutarchy, 
Plutocracy, or rather Plutomanic; so madly they hale after 
money. ; ae ; 

2. Path, A form of insanity in which the person 
imagines himself possessed of immense wealth. 

1894 E, L. Gooxin in Fornne (U.S.) June 394, 1 should 
conclude .. that he was laboring under the well-known hal- 
lucination called plutomania. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plutonian (plwtowniin), a. (sd.) [f L. Pea. 
tonius (ad, Gr. WAoutwrt-os, {. MAovrwy Pluto, the 
god of the infernal regions) + -an. So F. p/utoniest.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Pluto; belonging to or 
suggestive of the infernal regions ; infernal. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 444 He.. from the dore Of that 
Platonian Mall, invisible Ascended his high Throne. 183 
Poe Raven Poems 47 Vell me what_thy lordly name is on 
the Night's Plutonian shore. 1889 R. Dowuine /sle of Surrey 
(1891) 171 In the plutonian darkness under the bridge. 

2. Geol, = PLUTONIC I. 

1828 Wesstee s.v., The Pluiontan theory of the forma- 
tion of rocks and mountains is opposed to the Weptiunian. 
1860 Add Vear Kound IV. 250 The moon is the object in 
which to study plutonian action. 

B. sh. Geol. = PLuronist. 

1828 Weaster, Plxtonian, 2x. One who maintains the 
origin of mountains, etc. to be from fire. Yourn. of Science. 

Plutonic (plutgnik), . (sb.)  [f. Gr. MAcdray 
Pluto: see prec. and -1c. So F. pirttonigue(16the.).] 

1. Geol. a. Pertaining to or involving the action 
of intense heat at great depths upon the rocks 
forming the earth’s crust; igneous. Applied spec. 
to the theory that attributes most geological pheno- 
mena to the action of internal heat: cf. PLuToN1st. 

1796 Kiawan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 455 There is another 
system which attributes not only to basalts, but to all stony 
substances, an igneous origin... This may be called the 
Plitonic system. 1840 Lye.e Prine. Geol, (ed. 6) 1.1. xiii. 
320 Sine modern writers, without denying the truth of 
the Plutonic or metamorphic theory, still contend tbat the 
crystalline and non-fossiliferous formations,..such as gneiss 
and granite, are essentially ancient as a class of rocks. 
1847-8 H. Muea First 7apr. iii, (1857) 32 Both the 
denuding and the Plutonic agents, 1870 E. L. Garaztt in 
Eng. Mech. 11 Mar. 625/1 All this is apart from plutonic 
heat. 1871 Haatwic Swéderr. 1. i. 4 Plutonic and volcanic 
eruptions and upheavings..have in many places deranged .. 
strata deposited in horizontal layers at the bottom of the 
sea, or of large inland lakes. 
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PLUVIAL. 


b. spec. Applied to that class of igneous rocks, 
such as granite and syenite, which are supposed to 
have been formed by fusion and snbseqnent slow 
crystallization at great depths below the surface, 
as distinguished from vofcanic rocks (which have 
been formed at or near the surface). 

1833 Lvei.. Prive. Geol. 111. 353 The unstratified crystal- 
line rocks have been very commonly called Plutonic, from 
the opinion that ay were formed by igneous action at 
great depths. 1849 Dana Geol. x. (1850) 539 Far the larger 
part of the land consists of ancient Plutonic and stratified 
rocks, 1882 Geikie 7ext BA. Geol. u. ut. vi. 134 Granite is 
thus a decidedly plutonic rock. 

2. Belonging to or resembling Pluto; Plutonian. 

3819 Wirren Aonian Hours (1820) 65 Winter—a Plutonic 
thief, Coming to claim thee for his Mourning Bride. 1857 
Durreais Lett. High Lat. 113 The Plutonic drama con- 
cluded with a violent earthquake. 

B. sb. Geol. ( pl.) Plutonic rocks. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. VI. xi. 112 The bottom series of 
plutonics rises to grand and mountainous proportions. 
1881 R. F. Berton in Academy 21 May 366/2 Hee begins 
the new land of clayey schist and mica-slate contrasting 
with the plutonics of Bihé, 

+ Pluto‘nical, 2. 04s. 
prec. 2. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 39 M anne Hell,.to bee nothing 
but that Platonicall and Plutonicall Hades of the Heathen. 
1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hort, W xiii. 207 Whicb had so 
long time beene kept in that Plutonicall Mansion. 

Plutonism (plé‘toniz’m). Geol. [f.asPuuTonic 
+-Ism, So F. pleconisme.] The Plutonic theory; 
see PLUTONIC a. 1 a. 1847 in WeasteR. 

Plutonist (pltdnist). Ceo’ [f. as prec. + 
-ist, So V. pluoniste.] One who holds the 
Plutonic theory; see PLUTONIC @. 1. 

1799 Krawan Geol. Ess. 736 It is in vain..that volcanists; 
or rather plutonists, ascribe these slips, and the disorders 
that accompany them, to subterraneous eruptions. 1861 
BUCKLE Ciotdiz, (1871) 111. v. 397 In the history of geology, 
the followers of Werner are known as Neptunists, and those 
of Hutton as Plutonists. 1882 Geinie Fert BR. Geol. 1. 1 
iv. § 2, 298 In the geological contest... between the Neptnnists 
and the Plutonists, the two great battle cries were, on the 
one side, Water, on the otber, Fire. 

|| Plutonium (platéeniim), [L. Plidtdninum, 
ad. Gr, WAourdmoy, f. WAcdtwy Pluto.) A place 
where there are mephitic vapours. 

1778 R. Cuanoirr Fraz. Asia Af. (1825) 1. 292 Hiera- 
polis was noted, besides its hot waters, for_a Plutonium. 
(bid. 294, 1 renewed my inquiries for the Plutonium, and 
an old Turk .. told me he knew the place, that it was often 


fatal to goats. 4 
Plu'tonize, 7. xouce-wd, [f. Gr. MAovtow 


Pluto + -14.]  évans. To make infernal. 

1600 ‘Tovaneur Tranusf. Metamorph. iv, O who hath 
metamorphosed My sence? and plutonia‘'d my heauenly 
shape? 

Plutonomy (plutgndmi). [f. Gr. mAobros 
wealth, riches + -voyia arrangement ; afler cconomy. 
So F. pluconomie.] The science of the production 
and distribution of wealth; political economy. 

1851 J. M. Luotow Chr. Soctadtsm 24 (Political economy] 
confessing its own limited nature by the mouth of its 
greatest exponent—by its own showing a mere p/utonomy. 
1862 T. Snoater in WVeldon's Mee ae Plutonomy, as 
it has been designated, is regarded by Mr. Ruskin as a base 
or bastard science. 1900 Datly News 9 Feb. 4/6 Pluto- 
nomy is a more accurate name, but the man in the street .. 
lel be apt to think it oe . -_ 

So Plutonomic (pléteng'mik) @., pertaining to 
plutonomy, _ politico-economic ; 


[f. as prec. +-AL.J = 


Plutonomist 
(plutg'ndmist), one versed in plutonomy, a political 


economist. 

1851 J. M. Lupiow Chr. Socialism 28 Some of the worst 
culprits in this respect are precisely those plutonomists. 
1860 — in M/acm. Alag, May 51 Thase plutonomic doctrines 
which are erected into a faith for states or for individuals, 
and which tend to supplant everywhere duty by interest. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 2/2 Fundamental and eternal 
differences of plutonomic opinion forbid it [federation]. 
1896 F. Harrison in 19¢h Cent. Dec. 972 The terms and 
dogmas of the older plutonomists. 


Pluvial (pl#vial), sd. Zec’ Obs. exc. Hest. 
Also pluviale. [ad. med.L. pluvidle (also pl- 
zidlis, Du Cange), prop. rain-cloak, orig, neut. of 
L, pluvialis pertaining to rain. So ¥F. pluvial 
(1ath c. in Godef.). Cf. It. pietale, previal, perhaps 
influenced in form by fieze rural deanery (p/ebs). 

(But Diez takes *p/2didile, from plébs, as the real source, 
and fluvial as due to popular etymology.)] . 

A long cloak wom by ecclesiastics as a ceremonial 
vestment; = Core 56.1 2 (where see note); also, 
a similar garment nsed by monarchs as a robe of 


state. 

1669 G. Fox Arraignm. Popery 44 They put upon the Pope 
ared Cope, called a Pluvial, 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2533/2 
The Deputies of Nuremburg placed the Mantle or Pluviale 
of Charlemagne on his Shoulders. 1725 tr. Os aide Eel. 

1. v. 63 The Priest bad a Pluvial or Cope. 
besides the Habit with which he is cloath’d, when he 
celebrates the Mass. 1848 Mars. Jameson Sacv. 4 Leg. 
Art (1850) 404 Over the whole is thrown the cope or pluviale 
(literally, rain-cloak) because first adopted, merely as a 
covering from the weather. 1886 Athenaum 7 Aug. 180/3 
The pluvial of St. Silvester seems to her to be English. 


Pluvial (plivial), a. [ad. L. péeoidl-rs of 
or belonging to rain, f. p/ecia rain. So ¥, plavial.] 


PLUVIALIFORM. 


Of or pertaining to rain; rainy; characterized by | 


much rain. 

1656 Blount Géossogr., Péuviad, of rain, like to rain, rainy, 
waterish. 1657 Tomuinson Nenon's Disp. 185 A Bath .. of 
Sweet water, whether pluvial or fluvial. 1834 C. Nictsotson 
Aun, Kendal iv. (1861) 157"The butter-women were exposed 
to the pluvial elements. 1869 Pruwirs Veswe. v. 145 Such 
uncommon pluvial descents may follow. 

b. Geol. Caused by rain, 

1859 Pace Geol. Terms s.v.. We speak of the denuding or 
degrading effects of ‘pluvial agency’, just as we speak of 
"atmospheric ’, ‘ fluviatile ', or other similar agency. 1878 
Huxrey PAysiogr.ix.131 ‘The particular kind of denudation 
effected by means of rain is called pluvial denudation. 

Pluvialiform (plévize'liffim), 2. Orutih. [ad. 
mod. omith. L. /7uvialiformés, pl. of Plucvrali- 
formis, {. Plivialis plover: see next and -FurM.] 
Of or pertaining to the /7vialiformes, a series of 
swimming and wading birds related to the plovers; 
having tbe form or character of the plover family. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pluvialine (plé-vidloin), @ Oruith, [finod. 
L. Pluvialés, the group of the plovers and allied 
birds, rain-birds, pl. of p/uvidiis rainy, as sb. a 
plover or rain-bird, whence specific name of the 
Golden plover, Charadrius pliuvialis: sce int bh] 
Pertaining to a plover, resembling the plovers. 

18g0 in Cent. Dict. 

Pluviameter, erron. var. PLUVIOMETER, 

Plu-vian, 2. vonce-wd. [f. L. pluer-us rainy 
+-AN.) Rain-giving 5 rainy (in quot. =L. /uprter 

pluvius). 

18st R. F. Buriox Goa 368 Irritated by the pertinacious 
viciousness of Pluvian Jove, we ride along the slippery 
road_which bounds the East confines of the lake. 

+ Plu-viatile, a. Obs, rare. [ad. L. pluwiadilts 
(Cels.) belonging to rain.] Of rain, rain-(water), 

1sg9 A.M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk, Piiysicke 47/1 Take Woggcs 
suet lb6, Terebinthine which hath binne washed in pluvia- 
tile water Ib s. : 

Pluviograph (plévidgraf),  [f. L. plucta 
rain + -GripH.] A sel recordin rain-gange. 

1886 Excyel, Brit. XX. 257/1 In Beckley’s' pluviograph’ 
a pencil, attached to a vessel which sinks as it receives the 
rain, describes 1 curve on a sheet of paper fixed round a 
rotating cylinder. 1895 in Sy@. Soc. Lev. 

Pluviometer (plzvigm/ta1). (Also erron. 
-iameter.) [f. L. p/wvia rain + -METER, So F, 
pluviométre (1788 in Hatz.-D.).] An instrnment 
for measuring the rainfall; a rain-gauge. 

179% Gent. Mag. LXI. 1. 133 In the construction of the 
Pluviometer..there is a method to prevent evaporation. 
1828-32 Wessrer, Pluviameter (cites Fred. Sci). 1834 
Nat. Philos. WL Phys. Geog. 40/1 (U. Kal. Soc.), Observing 
the height of the water collected in a pluviometer or rain- 
gauge. 3863 R. F. Burtox West Africa |. 148 ‘here fell 
in twenty-four honrs 9°12 inches measured by Pluviometer, 
and half the island was under water. ae 

Hence Pluviome'tric @., perlaining lo the 
measurement of rainfall; so Pluviome'‘trical a. ; 
whence Plnyiome'trically adv.; also Pluvio'- 
metry, the measurement of rainfall. 

1884 Daily News a Jan. 5/8 The Committee of the Central 
Meteorological Society, Switzerland, has resolved to establish 
..a great number of observatories, which will be known as 
*pluviometric stations. 1gos Westue. Gaz. 14 Aug. 2/1 In 
Indo-China alone there are gsc ucomciie stations, 1818 
Niles’ Register 17 Jan. 331/a *Pluviometrical Observations. 
1828-32 Wesster, Pluviametrical. 188a Nature XXV. 
592/2 Fhe number of pliviometrical stations in the whole 
of France is 1561. 1890 Cent. Dicl., *Pluriometricadly, 
*Pluviometry. Fs 

Pluvioscope (plividskoup). 
-SCOPE.] = PLUVIOMETER, 

1889 Nature 17 Mar. 479/1 Pluviometric observations taken 
at Paris during the years 1860-70 with the pluvioscope 
invented by the author. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Pluviose, 56. [F. Pfavidse (plivié-z), ad. L. 
pluviosus rainy: see next.) The fifth month of 
the French revolutionary calendar, extending (in 
the year 1794) from 20 Jan. to 18 Feb. 

1796 Burke Le?. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 166 On the day 
which, in their gipsey jargon, they call the sth of Pluviose. 

Pluviose (pl# vious), a. rare. [ad. L. pluvidses 
rainy, f{. flevia rain: see -oSE.] Rainy, watery. 
In quot. jig. tearful. 

1824 Examiner 337/1, | was moved to vent my pluviose 
indignation. | \ : 

Pluviosity (plévigsiti). rare. [f L. plaords-us 
(see prec.) + -ITY.] The quality of being rainy or 
of giving rain, 

1845 Lowett Leéi. (1894) I. 105 Whether in a.. hea: 
shower, or under the artificial pluviosity of the gardeners 
watering-pot. 1877 Morcey Crid. Afisc. Ser. 1. 110 It was 
at least a gain to pay homage to that faculty .. which had 
brought the forces of nature,—its pluviosity, nivosity, germi- 
nality, and vendemiarity,—under the yoke for the service 
ofmen. [Alluding to Pruviose sé.] ! 
_Pluvious (pli-viss), a. [a. OF. pleviews (1245 
in Godef.), F. pluevienx, or ad. L. pluvidsus rainy. J 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by rain; full of 
or bearing rain or moisture; rainy. 

c14z0 Patad, on Husb, vi. 66 In places ouer colde And 
pluuyous, olyues is to done ‘To kitte, and mosse awey be 
rased wolde. rg97 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 
48/2 ‘I'he ayre is to moyste and pluviouse or raynye. 1646 
Sin T. Browse /'send. Ef. vu. iv. 346 The Rainebow.. 


[f. as prec. + 
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PLY. 


declareth a pluvious disposure in the ayre. 1844 Blackw. ' (S, 1.5.) IT. 251 Haveing plyed himself much to the hwmere 


Mag. LV1. 371 The pluvions metropolis of the west. a 1876 
M. Couns 74%. in Garden (1880) 11. 235 Dost thou net 
find that this pluvions weather produceth much newspaper 
stupidity? 

Plwoh, plwe, obs. north. forms of PLoven. 

Ply (plsi), sé. Also 6-7 plie. Fe ¥. dé (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) a fold, bend, altercd from OF. 
plot (1athe.), vbl.sb. fi ployer, later plier: see PLY 
2.1 Sense 4 was developed in OF., and appears 
in Se. before the more literal senses.] 

I. 1. A fold; each of the layers or Lhicknesses 
produced by folding cloth, etc. ; a strand or wist of 
rope, yarn, or thread. /%0-fly, Chree-ply, four- 
fly: a fold of two, three, cte., layers ; used aftrib. 
lo designate fingering or worsted, and carpets made 
of two or more interwoven webs. 

1532 Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot. Vi. 77 Lyning fustiane 
to be ane plie betwix the utir half and the lyning of the 
«doublat. 1539 in Piteairn Cris, 7ria?s L297" Blak grey 
to stuff pe plyise of hir goune with. 1678 A. Lovece tr. 
Thevenot’s Lrav. i cE They double it into many plies, till 
it be but four or five Fingers broad. 1784 J. akevin Lect, 
Paint. iii, (1848) 121 The plies and wrinkles in the body of 
the Christ in Rembrandt's famous Descent from the Cross. 
1883 Mrs. Basnop in Leisire /fo. 199/t ‘These pests bite 
through two ‘ply’ of silk, 1886 Sievenson Dx. Fehyld 
iv, The carpets were of many plies and agreeable in colour. 
igor 7. Mack's Carp. & Build., Home dlaudicr. 76 V the 
knife is properly sharpened..it will not be difficult to cut 
through the fonr-ply which will necessarily result. from 
this method of folding. 

2. A bend, crook, or curvature; esf. the elbow 
or middle joint of a limb; sfec. in Jaleonry, of 
a hawk’s wing. Now rave or Obs. 

1575 Tursiry. Mad onrte 267 Specially about hir heade, the 
plie of hir wings and hirtrayne. 1597 Low: Chirurg. (1634) 
117 Within 8 weekes after it brake out in the ply of her arme, 
and under her oxter. 1678-9 Nuwion in Rigaud Corn Ses 
Men (1841) FL. goo The rays of the sun. .ought..to receive 
a ply from the denser ether. 1688 R. House Aroonry ul. 
237.t The Ily, or bent of the Wing, is the middle joynt in 
the pinion, 1726 Dict, Rust. (ed. 3), Gascofn, the hinder 
Thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiffle, and reaches 
to the Ply, or bending of the Ham, 1825 Lovupos Aneyed, 
Agric. 918 Scurfy, scahby eruptions, affecting the back of 
the knee, and ply of the hock ; common,.in cart-horses. 

3. The condition of being bent or turned to one 
side; a twist, turn, direction; a bent, bias, inclina- 
tion, or tendency of mind or character; esp. in 
phrase fo fake a (the, one’s) ply. Chictly fig. 

1605 Bacon Advance. Learn. it. xxiii, § 33. 112 In some 
other itis..a conceite that they can bring about occasions to 
their plie. 1612 — Z7ss., Cust. § Educ. (Arb.) 370 Itis true 
that late learners cannot so well take the plie. 1673 
Wrentniey Gentil. Dancing-Master w.i, When once they 
have taken the French plie (as they eall it) they are never to 
be made so much as Englishmen again. 1707 Refer. upon 
Ridicute uw. 117 They have taken their Ply, and will never 
beset right. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Sible viii. (1875) 356 The 
natural bent and ply of man's nature. 1880 Green //ist. 
Eng, People W. vi. iv. 107 England took a ply which she 
has never wholly lost. 

II. 4. Plight, condition; esp. in phrases Zz 
(+ into) pit, in good ply: in good condition, fit; 
so out of pi. Sc. 

c1470 Hesxryson Mor, Fad, u. (Town §& C. Morse) xxi, 
Quhen hir sister in sic ply hir fand, For verray pietie scho 
began to greit. /Aédix. (IVolf4 Fox) viii, Kiddis, lambes, 
or caponis in to ply. rg08 Dunsaa flytiag w. Kennedic 
17o Thy pure pynit thrott, pelit and owt of ply. 1824 
Mactraccaat Gallovid. Encyel. (1876) 22 Few gourmands 
are very fat, they eat theniselves out of ply, 1831 SHENNAN 
Tales 44 The riders mount to try Ifa’ things he in proper 
ply. 1895 Wests. Gaz, 27 Apr. 7/2 The Carron..is one 
of the best spring rivers in East Ross-shire when in ply. 

Ply (plai),v.1 Now rare or deal. Pat. and 
pple. plied (pleid). [ME. pliex, a. OF. plier, 
secondary form of péciter (3 sing. pres. A/c, Roland, 
1ithe.), mod. F. pier and ployer:—L, flicdre to fold. 

In imitation of OF. preiier :—L. precare, 3rd sing. ed 
(whence frier), pledier took 3rd sing. plie, whence a secondary 
form filer, beside pletier, plotter, ployer. Cf. PLov v., PLAVE.] 

lL. ¢rans. To bend, bow; to fold or double (cloth 
orthe like) ; to mould or shape (anything plastic). 
Now chiefly da/. 

o1975 Se. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Alexis) 343 He.-plyit pat 
bil, ore he wald leef, & It closytin hisnefe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucea 
Merch. T. 186 Right as men may warm wex with bandes 
plye. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 121 Whan every feld hath 
corn in honde And many a man his bak hath plied. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 284/1 To Plye, fectere,..vbi to bowe. a xs9z 
Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rildg.) 256/2 So have 
I liberty to ply my bow. 1593 Q. Eiz. Boethius it. metr. 
ii. 47 The twig drawen ons with mighty fors Bowing plies 
her top. 1999 G. Ssutu Laboratory 1. 27 Plying the necks 
of the rockets at top, to the right. 1825 J. Niciotson 
Operat. Mechanic 381 With the first act of plying or 
doubling, which is introduced in the process of spinning. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxxi, The gale, it 
plies the saplings double. F at 

+b. fig. To bend in will or disposition; to bend 
the sense of (words) ; to adapt, accommodate. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 274 Ther mai no gold the Jugge plie, 
That he ne schaf the sothe trie. 1581 J. Bett //addon's 
Ausw, Osor, 150 God leadeth and boweth .. every person 
inwardly by his owne will, nor plyeth hee any man otherwise 
then voluntaryly. 1639 N. N.tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman 
n. 27 If other Arts have their particular tearms which 
they ply not to accomodate themselves to such as make no 
profession of them. @1657 Six W. Mere /fist, Wks. 


of the Duke of Albany. 

+ 2. intr. To bend or be bent; to yield, give (to 
pressure or movement); to be pliable or yielding. Oés. 

13.. [see Slying below]. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Clerk's T. 1113 
‘The coyne .. wolde rather breste atwo than plye. ¢ 1407 
lyoc. Reson y Sens. 6810 Glas ys..Redy to bree but nat 
to plye. 1578 ‘TI. Proctor Gorg. Gatlery Hiij, No more 
then Wanes.. May stir the stedfast rocke, that will not ply. 
1600 ‘I’, Cxnen tr, Ourd’s Remedic of Loue xiv, Behold the 
Apple bough how it doth ply And stoope with store of fruit 
that doth abound. 1692 R. PO Estraxcn Fadles cexv. (1714) 
233 It blew a Violent Storm. The Willow ply‘d and gave 
way tothe Gust. 1793 Pt, Trans. XLVIIL. 29 Fiom the 
coarctation of her breast, all its bones plying inwardly. 

+ b. To bend in reverence; to bow. Odés. 

13.. St rkentvolde 138 in Horstm. adtengl. Leg. 269 

Pe prelate passide one pe playne: per plied to hym lordes. 
te. Vo bend one’s bedy forcibly; to twist, 
writhe, Oés. 

1734 tr. Kedin's ctuc. Hist. Vhvottling, pressing in their 
arms, struggling, plying on all sides. 1845 ‘T. B. Suaw in 
Blackw. Mag, LVTEL 34 "Gainst the bank, like a Wrestler, 
he struggleth and plyeth, 

3. intr. fiz. To yield, give way fo; 10 incline, 
tend ; lo submit, comply, consent; to be pliant or 
tractable. Now rare or Obs. 

13.. 4. BE. Adlit. 2. 13. 196 Pat... prynce but paradys 
weldez Is dixplesed at vch a poynt fat plyes to scape. 1390 
Gower Conf 111. 227 And thanne a king list noght to plie 
‘Yo hiere what the clamour wolde. 14g Caxtos I 'r/as 
Late, (W. de W. 1495) 1 Ixxxix. 125 b/1 For noo prayer he 
wolde not plyene consente therto. 1587 Toinery. Tran 7. 
(1837) 18, Tam content to plie unto your pleasures out of 
Nande. axgig Burnet Oven Time 11823 1. 426 As they 
never disagreed, so all plied before them. 1768-74 ‘Vurckrr 
dt Nat. (1834) HL 615 lexpecting that all things and all 
persons should ply to their interests and desires. 1827 
CARVE Gernz, Rom 1. 40 With kindly indulgence plied 
into the danghter's will. 

74. trans. Ply overs to overlay or cover with 
something bent or folded. Os. rarv. 

1400-50 etlevander 1517 He plyes ouire be pavement 
with pallen webis Mas on hi3t ouire his hede for hete of be 
sone, fred. 5260 Hire palais was .. Plied onir with pute 
gold all pe plate-rofes. 

+5. 2% ot: to get or draw out by bending 
or twisting, as witb pliers, Os. rare. 

1667 Daypen Sir Martin Mar-all u.i, You must..still 
ply out of them your advantages. - 

ITence Ply‘ing Af/. a., bending ; pliant. 

133.. 6 E. AM, P. C. 439 Hit watz playn in pat 
place for plyande greues, ?arq00 Morte Arth. 777 With 
pykes fulle perilous, alle pisande pane semyde. 1598 
Q. Enz, Plutarch xii. 10 Hither turne our witz sharpnis and 
pliing mind. rz10 Pinuirs Pastorads v.84 Like winds, that 
gently brush the plying grass. 

Ply (ploi), v4 Pa.t. and pple. plied. [Mh 
five, aphetic form of Mi. aflre, apie, APPLY @., 
which see for derivation and development of senses.] 

I. To apply, employ, work busily al. 

$1. xef. To apply oneself assiduously (/o°, exert 
onesclf (zeréé a weapon, el.) ; = APPLY 7,14. Obs. 

1390 Gowran aye 1. 265 For ay the mor that he envieth 
The more ayein himself he plieth. r4gq Fanvan Caro. 
au cexxvi, 253 Thys Henry in his youth plyed hym to 
suche study yt he was enstructe in the vii. artys lyberallys. 
1sgo Wrsne fram (Arb.) 23 The women of ye towne did 
phe themsclues with their weapons, making a great massacre 
vpon our men. 

+b. To address or betake oneself (fo): = APPLY 
Cedine OOS. 

1668 Owen Erp. Ps. exxx. Wks. 1851 VI. 379 He plies 
himself to God in Christ for pardon and mercy. 

2. intr. To employ er occupy oneself busily or 
steadily; to work a something; to apply, attend 
closely fo; = Apply v.15. Now rare. 

1q.. &. EE Adit. 2. B. 1385 Pe pe pat plyed pe 
pursaunt wythinne. 1644 Mitton “due. Wks. 1738 3. 137 
Ere half these Authors be read (which will soon be with 

lying hard and daily). 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xxxvi, 
The strngling Fly.. Who still for Freedom plies both fierce 
and bold. 1768-74 Tucker £4, Mat. (1834) 11.578 He that 
plies to his business finds it, when grown familiar to him, a 
state of satisfaction, x18a5 Mew .Wonthiy Mag. XLV. 13, 1 
plied at Cicero and Demosthenes, I devoured every treatise 
on the art of rhetoric, 1849 Loncr. Build, Ship 182 Around 
the bows and along the side The heavy hammers and 
mallets plied. 

3. ¢rans. To use, handle, or wield vigorously 
or diligently (an instrument, tool, weapon); to 
employ, exert (a faculty); = ArpLy v. 16 b, 

¢%374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 732 Artow lyk an asse to be 
harpe Tbat hereth soun whan men be strenges plye. 1514 
Barctay Cyd. § Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 25 Theyr wyt & 
body all bole do they ply. 1589 Greexk Afenaphon (Arb.) 
33 Lamedon so plide his teeth, that all supper he spake not 
one word. 1890 Spensea /. Q.1. vi. 19 During which time 
her gentle wit she plyes To teach them truth. ¢1595 Cart. 
Wyatt &, Dudley's Voy. W. fad. (Hakl. Soc.) 12 ‘The lande 
forces .. plied their shott soe thick that our men weare 
forced to place all the Spanish prisoners between themselves 
and the sbott. 1603 Drayton Odes xvii. 109 Suffolke his 
Axe did ply. 1620 Mipo.eton Céaste Maid 1.ii. 112 Go to 
school, fy your books, boys. The Stusey Mariner's Mag. 
1. li. 20 Fe lies his small Shot ;.. Ply your Hand-Granadoes 
and Stink-Pots. 1718 Prior Pleasure 41 A_ thousand 
maidens ply the purple loom. @ 1873 Lytion Ken. Chil- 
dingly w.ix,'Thou canst ply a good knife, and fork. 3887 
Bowen Virg. Aeneid ut. 128 Together their oars they ply; 

b. To apply oneself to, practise, work at (ones 
business, an industry, a lask, ete.) ; = APPLY z, 16a. 


PLY. 


1494 Fasvan Chron. v. exxxiv. 120 Then they plyed no | 


was worldly, but gaue them to prechynge and 
155s W. Warreman Fardle Facions 11. xii. 269 
Diligently to plye the reading of holy scripture. 1616 B. 
Josson Forest vi, When youths ply their stolne delights. 
1661 Futrer Worthies (1840) 1. 442 Clothing is plied ia 
this city with great industry and judgment. 1784 CowrerR 
Task w. 150 The needle plies its busy task. | 1 Smiies 
Huguenots Eng. si. (1880) 97 The Lown in which they plied 
theirtrade. ee 

+e. With indef. 7/, in various preceding senses. 

182 N, Licnerterp tr. Castanheda'’s Cong. £2. Ind, \. 
Ixxviii, 160 b, Also there were many Paraos and Tones,..a 
lading as fast as they could plye it. 1605 B. Joxson Mod. 
foue it. iii, A courtier would not ply it so, fora place. 1618 
Bouton Florus (1636) 80 They forthwith plyde it with Oare 
und Saile. 1666 Bunxvan Grace Ad, § 110, I will ply it 
close, but 1 will have my ead accomplished. 

4. ivans. a. To keep at work at, to work away 
at; to attack or assail vigorously or repeatedly 
(with some instrument or process). b. ‘To offer 
something to (a person) frequently or persistently ; 
to press (one) to take; to continue to supply 
with food, drink, gifts, ete.; = APPLY v 17. 

1548 Patres Exped. Scott, Pref.aij, Beguane, bylded, and 
soo well plyed in woorke, that in a fewe wekes..they wear 
made and left defensyble. 1576 Freminc Pauofl. Eptst. 307 
‘Vhat wound neuer groweth toaskarre, which isnot plyed with 
playsters. 1579-80 Norta Plutarch (1676) 267 Marcellus 

lied him so .. with continual alarums and skirmishes, that 

e brought him to a Battell. 2601 HoLLano Pliny 1. 544 
Almond trees if they be plied with digging, will either not 
bloome at all, or else shed their floures before due time. 
1602 Rowtanns Tis Werrie 11 She ply’d him with the Wine 
in golden Cup. 1632 J. Havwaro tr. Biond?s Eromena ir 
Causing the ghing to ply the sea with their oares. 1767 
T. Hutcunson Hist, Afass. VM. 181 The bomb-ship .. plied 
the French with her shells. 1856 R.A. Vaucnan Aysstics 
(1860) 1. 172 To ply them more pressingly with food thaa 
with arguments. ; ‘ 

5. To solicit with importunity or persistence; 
to importune, urge; to keep on at (a person) zweth 
questions, petitions, arguments, etc.; + spec. of a 
porter, boatman, ctc.: To solicit patronage from 
(obs.)3 = APPLY 7. 17. 

1587 Tursery. Zrag. 1. (1837) 149 He daily plyde her 
mayde, Thereby to make her graunte And yelde him his 
desire. 1596 Snans. JJerch. V. un, ii. 279 He [Shylock] 
plyes the Duke at morning and at night. @ 1639 Srottis- 
woop Hist. Ch. Scot. u. 1677) 74 The Governors Brother 
did earnestly ply him to reli 


thynge that 
teebynge. 


inquish the English Alliance. 
1678 Bureer Jfud, in. ii. 747 Ply her with love letters and 
Billets. 1725 Vew Cant, Dict., Rattling Mumpers, such 
{beggars} as ran after, or ply Coaches. 1760 C. Jonnston 
Chrysad (1822) LL. 292 He was overtaken by the waggon, 
the driver of which plied him in the usual way to take a 
place. 1797 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 215 One Holderness, 
a waterman, plicd some gentlemen, and, when in his boat, 
asked where they were going. 1832 Hr. Martineau ireland 
ii. 24 Her filial duty, religion, and love, all lied her at once 
in favour of an immediate marriage. 1883 Eoers#eim Life 
Fesus (ed. 6) 11, 572 In vain did he ply Christ with questions. 
II. In nautical and derived uses. 

6. intr. To beat up against the wind; to tack, 
work to windward, (Cf. ApeLy v. 22.) 

1886 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 110 We wayed 
and plyed backe agnine to seeke the Hinde. ¢ 1595 Carr. 
Wyatt R. Dudley's Vay. WW. ind. (Hakl, Soc.) 11 Neither 
might wee plie up uato that iland, the winde was soe con- 
trarie for our course. 1697 Dameter Voy. round World 
{x656) 142 They always go before the Wind, being unable 
o Ply against it. 1748 Avsox's Voy. ii. 127 Her people 
were..so..weakned by sickness, as not to be able to ply 
np to windward, 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 52 It 
. assisted us very much in plying to windward. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-th,, Ply,..to work to windward, to beat. 

b. with aboul, off aud on, to and again, up and 


dowi, and the like, 

c1sgs Cart. Wyatt RK. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 13 Afterwards ..wee plied up and downe to finde the 
other carvell. 1628 Dicay Voy. Aledit. (1868) 7 The wiad 
came easterly, so that wee plyed to and againe along the 
Spanish shore. 1670 Mitton /7ist. Eng. Wks, 1738 IL. x 
Commanded to ply up and down contianally aes Relie 
where ae saw Need. 1748 Avtson's Voy. it. v. 175 Plying 
on and off till the 6th of October. 


fig. 1665 J. Weaa Stone. Heng (1725) 184 His own Testi. | 
mony by plyiag off and on, as he bath continually done, is | 


s0 little to be valued. 4 i 
e. genx. To direct one’s course (in a ship or 
otherwise), to steer; to move onwards; to make 


iowards. Now only poet. = APPLY v. 24. 

€1895 Cart. Wvatr &. Dudley's Voy. W, Ind, (Hakl. 
Soc.) 4 Returninge with thease advertisements unto our 
Generall, wee plied for Plimworth. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
i. 38 They channced to espie Two other Knights, that 
towards them did Py With speedie course. 1637 RuTHER- 
Foro Le?t. (1862) I. 207 Oh, bow fair have many ships been 
plying before the wind tbat, in an hour's space, have been 
ying in the sea-bottom! 1779 E. Hervey Naval Hist. 1. 
a8 eturnin, ae discovered the enemy seven leagues off 
Weymouth, whither the English plied, and came up with 
them in the afternoon, 1820 W. Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 
1. 309 We plied towards the land. a 1861 Croucn Qua 
Cursum Ventus ii, When fell the night, upsprung the 
breeze, And all the darkling hours they plied. 

+d. trans. To use (a tide, etc.) to work a ship 

up a river, to windward, etc. Ods. 

1gg6 S. Burrovcn in Hakluyt Voy, (1898) 1. 279, We 
stopped the ebbes, and Plyed all the floods to the winde- 
wards, and made our way astnortheast. 1673 R. Hapvock 
¥Frni. in Camden Ais. (1881) 29 We wayed to plye up, and 
plyed the tyde to an end. 


_ inir, Of a vessel or its master: To sail or go 
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more or less regularly to and fro defween certain 
places; also said of land-carriage. 

1803 WeLttncton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) Il. 37° A detach- 
ment..which plies between the Godavery and camp, will 
keep me free from want. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries 1. 236 A passage-boat, which plies between the 
hamlets of Eaux Vives and Le Paquis, situated at opposite 
sides of the lake. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 263 The 
Riciunond, a small vessel which was built in the year 1815, 
and plied between London and Richmond. 1878 Giao- 
STONE Primer Homer xii. 139 We hear..of the ferryman 
plying between Ithaca and Ce alonia. 

b. érans. To traverse (a river, ferry, passage) 
by rowing or sailing. 

1700 Col. Ree, Pennsylv. 11. 13 Ordered also That no 
fferryman shall be permitted to ply the River Delaware. 
1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg.115/1 James Dean. .who plies the 
passage from Bulwell to Milford. 1897 Daily News 6 July 
5/3 Hardy bargemen who ply Father Thames by day and 
night from ‘I'wickenham Ferry to the Nore. 

+8. trans. To bear or bring ¢o a place by 
journeying to and fro. Oés. rare—'. 

I 590 Greene Never too late (1600) Fj, The labouring Bees 
..Plied to the hiues swect honey from those flowers. 

9. intr. Of a boatman, porter, hackman, etc.: 
To wait or attend regularly, to have one’s stand at 


a certain place for hire or custom. 

3700 Farqunar Constant Couple mi. Here’s Tom Errand, 
the Porter, that plys at the Blew Posts. 1711 Adovison 
Speet, No.o4 28 He was..forced to think of plying in the 
Streetsas a Porter. 1739 Lapetye Short Acc, Piers West. 
Bridge 7: Room..for the Watermen to ply for Fares. ¢1770 
Dinvis Song, Waterman, And did you not hear of Ae 
young waterman Who at Blackfriars Bridge nsed for to ply? 
pis Chamb, Fru. t Jan. 778, 1 must on ao account ply 
or hire. 


Ply, var. of Pea. Plyades, obs. f, PLEIADES. 

Plyar, plyer: see PLIER. 

+Plychon. Sug. Obs. [? corruption of PELI- 
can.] (See quot.) 

1688 R. Hote Armoury nt. xx. (Roxb.) 238/2 A Plychon. 
It is an Instrument to pull out Teeth. 

Plycht, plyght, ply3t, obs. forms of PLicut. 

Plyd, obs. form of PLA. 

Plying (ploitin), 44. 56. [f. Pry v2 + -Incl.] 
The action of PLy v2, in various senses. atértd, 
Plying-place, a place where a porter, hackney- 
carriage, or boat stands for hire (PLY v. 9). 

1766 Entick Z.ondon 1V. 21 Paul's-wharf, a public plyiag- 
place for watermen and water-carriage. /éid. 242 At the 
south extremity of Water-lane is the common plying-place 
and ferry. $ 

+Plym, plymme, v. Falconry. Obs. A parallel 
form of PLUME 7. I. 

1486 Hh. St. Albans Cv, Let hir plym vppon it as moch as 
she will, and when she hath plymmed nongh go to hir 
softely for frayag. /éid. Dij, Vi she haue fownde the fowle 
and desire to flee ther to, let hir slee it, and plymme well 
vppon hir. 


Plymouth Brethren. [See Arefhren in 
BROTHER 3b.] A religions body calling thcm- 
selves ‘the Brethren’, recognizing no official order 
of ministers, and having no formal creed, which 
arose at Plymouth ¢ 1830, Plymouth brother, 


a member of this body. 

3842 R. M. Bevertey Ch. Eng. Exant, (1844) 1 The vicws 
of those whom he chooses to call ‘the Plymouth Brethren iS 
1865 Chambers’ Encycl. V11. 614 r 
reject every distinctive appellation but that of Christians. 
1879 StEVENSON Trav. Cevennes, Valley of Tarn, Ve was, 
as a matter of fact, a Plymouth Brother. 

Hence Plymouth-brethrenism, Plymouth- 


brotherism ; also Plymonth sister. 

1848 J. H. Newsan Loss § Gain viii. 197 Where else will 
yon go? Not surely to Methodism or Plymouth-brotherism. 
1860 Miss Voncr é/opes IL. xiii. 250 She is a Plymouth 
sister. 1879 Croskery (Zit/e) Plymouth Brethrenism, a 
refutation. 

+ Plymouth cloak. 04s. slang. A cudgel or 
staff, carried by one who walked 7 caerpo, and thus 
facetiously assumed to take the place of a cloak. 


(For the reason of the name, see quot. @ 1661.) 

1608 Dexker 2nd Pt. Honest Wh, wr. ti, Shall T walke in 
a Plimouth Cloake, (that’s to say) like a rogue, in my hose 
and doublet, and a crabtree cudgell in my hand? 16a5 
Masstxcer New Way 1. i, And 1 must tell you if you 
but aduance, Your plimworth cloke, you shall be soone 
instructed. @1661 Furzer Worthies, Devon (1662) 248 A 
Plimouth Cloak, That isa Cane or a Staffe, whereof this 
the occasion. Many a man of good extraction, comming 
home from far Voiages, may chance to land here [at Ply- 
mouth], and heing out of sorts, is unable for the present 
time and place to recruit himself with Cloaths. Here (if not 
friendly provided) they make the next Wood their Drapers 
shop, where a Staffe cut ont, serves them for a covering. 
[1670 Ray Prov. 225 adds: For we use when we walk zx 
cuerpo to carry a staff in our hands, but none when in 
a cloak.) [21668: see Croak sé. 5.] 1677 Mrs. Benn 
Rover wu i, Walking like the Sign of the naked Boy, with 
Plimonth Cloaks in our bands. @1688 Denna Ballad on 
Sir J Mennis vii, He being proudly mounted, Clad in 
cloak of Plymouth. 1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho ! vii, Thou 
wilt please to lay down that Plymouth cloak of thine. 


Plymouthism (plitmepiz’m). [See -1sx.] 
The system or doctrine of the Plymouth Brethren. 
So Piy:mouthist, Ply‘mouthite, a member of 
this body; also aé¢rié. 


1876 SeurcEon Commenting 61 We do not endorse the 
Plymouthism which pervades these notes. Ibid. 115 First 


PNEUMA. 


published in the Plymouthite Magazine. 1885 Encycl, 
Brit, X1X. 238/2 French Switzerland has always remained 
the stronghold of Plymouthism on the Continent. 767d. 2390/1 
There are ..al least five official divisions or sects of Ply- 
mouthists, 


Plymouth Rock (pli:maprek). [The spot 
at which the passengers of the Mayflower landed 
in New England in 1620.) Name of a breed of 
domestic fowls of American origin, characterized 
by large size, ashen or grey plumage barred with 
blackish stripes, and yellow beak, legs, and feet. 

1873 in L. Wright Bh. Poultry (1874) 436 Our modern 


Plymouth Rock fowl is in no way whatever connected with 
the Plymouth Rock produced by Dr. Beanett some tweaty- 
five years since, from a cross with the Asiatic fowls, 1892 
J. Ki Fowner Echoes Old Country Life 238 Another capital 
race is the Plymouth Rocks bred ny the Americans from, 
1 think, a cnekoo-coloured fowl and the Cochin. 1900 Field 
23 June 903/2 The Plymouth rock, a useful second class 
general utility fowl, is aot as popular as it was. 

+Ply--pot. Obs. rave—', [f. Pry v.24 Por sb.] 
One who plies the pe ; one addicted to drinking. 

1613 Cotcr. s.v. Gobelin, Face gobeline, a crimzon faces 
the visage of a plie-pot. 

Plyt, -e, obs. forms of PLicur sé. and 2. 

P.M., abbrev. of Post MERIDIEN, afternoon, q. v. 

Pn-, 2n initial combination occurring only in 
words from Greek; the fis usually mute in English. 

(The £ is pronounced in French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Datch, and other European langs.; also hy Englishmen ia 
reading Greek, It is to be desired that it were sounded ia 
English also, at least in scientific and learned words $ since 
the redaction of Juco- to néo-, pnen- to news, and puyx to 
nic, is a loss 1o etymology and intelligibility, and a weaken- 
ing of the resources of the language.) 


Pneo- (pnije, ni), combining element from Gr, 
nvé-ev, mveiv to blow, breathe, used in a few rare 
scientific terms. 

|| Pneobiognosis (-b2igndu'sis) [mod. L., f 
Gr. Blos life + yous investigation, knowledge, 
after diagnosis], in Medical Jurisprudence, the test, 
by the presence or absence of air in the lungs, 
whether a child has been born alive; also called 
PNEvsioBIoGNosis, or, ||Pneobioma‘ntia [Gr. 
pavreia divination]; whence Pneobioma‘ntic a., 
Pneobiomantics. Pneodynamics [Dynamics], 
the science of the forces concerned in respiration. 
|| Pueoga’ster [mod.L., f. Gr. yaorip belly], 
term for the whole respiratory tract, considered 
as a specialized portion of the intestinal tract; 
hence Pneoga'stric a. Pne‘ograph [-craPH], 
(2) an instrument invented by Mortimer Granville 
for indicating the force and character of expiration 
by means of a light disk suspended in front of the 
month and connected with a needle which makes 


, an automatic tracing; (4) = next. Pneo'meter 
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[-ueTER], an instrument for measuring the amount 
of air inspired and expired, a pneumatometer, spiro- 
meter; so Pueosmetry, the measurement of the 
amount of air inspired and expired, pnenmato- 
metry. Pne‘oscope [-scorEz], an instrument for 
measuring the extent of movement of the thorax in 


respiration. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895.) 

1858 Mayne L£xfos. Lex. 984/2 Pneobiomantia. fbid., 
Pneobiomantics, /ééd., Pneobiomantic. 1888 Lance/ 13 Oct. 
gag/1 A Pocket Clinical Pneograph...The tracing of the 
pneograph shows the expiration by a more or less vertical 


line, the duration of the expiratory effort being indicated by 
the length of the line trace 


trace by the needle hefore it descends, 
at the moment when inspiration commences. 
(ad. Gr. 


Pneum, -e (pnizm, nism). Aus. 
mvedpa: sce next.] = PNEUMA 2), NEUME 2. 

1879 Hetmore in Grove Dict. Afws. 1. 17/1 Accents or 
marks, sometimes called puevms, for the regulation of reci- 
tation and singing were in use among the ancient Greeks 
and Hebrews, and are still used in the synagogues of the 
Jews. 1890 A thenzunt 26 Apr. 450/3 Twenty specimens... 
Selected to illustrate the gradual development of the ancient 
pneumes into the characters now nsed on a staff of lines and 
spaces. 1890 Daily News 1 May 7/5 Showing how the 
pneums and points gradually assumed the form of our 
modern notes. Re 

| Pneuma (pnidma, ni#ma). [a. Gr. nvevpa 
wind, breath, spirit, Avop. that which is blown or 
breathed, f. mvéeav, nvetv to blow, breathe.] 

1. The Greek word for ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’, occas. 
used in Eng. context. 

1884 W. G. Stevexson in Pop. Se. Monthly XXIV. 761 
[Hippocrates] taught the existence of an ‘intermediate 
nature’, which thongh distinct from the mortal Soul or 
pncuma, was the source of vital activity. 1894 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/2 The pnenma, the overshadowing spirit of the 
new man who fs sougbt after by Angela, the Psyche or 
feminine principle of aspiration and intuition. 

2. Medixval Mus. a A long ligature or group 
of notes sung to one (inarticulate) syllable at the 
end of a plain-song melody: = NEUME 1. b. One 
of a set of signs indicating the tones of the chant: 


=: NEUME 2, PNEUM. 

1880 Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Alus. 11, 691/2 The very 
essence of the Pneuma lies in its adaptation to an inarticulate 
sound. 188: /éid. 111. 4/2 The Preface to the Ratisbon 
Gradual directs that the Pneuma shall be sung upon the 
vowel A. 


PNEUMATHAEMIA. 


Pneumathemia (pnivmipimii, nid-), Lath. 
(f Gr. mvedpa, mvevpar- (see PNEUMA) + aipa blood; 
cf. hyperemia, etc.) ‘The presence of air in a 
blood-vessel’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1895). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 239 1n the blood, 
pneumathamia, 

Pneumatic (nivzmetik), a. (sd.)  [ad. I. 
pneumaticus of or belonging to air or wind (Vitr., 
Plin.), a. Gr. avevparixds of, caused by, or of the 
nature of wind, breath, or spirit. So F. preuma- 
tigue (1520 in Hatz,-Darm.).} 

1. Pertaining to, or acting hy means of, wind or 
air. a. Chiefly applicd to various mechanical 
contrivances which operate by pressure or ¢y- 


haustion of air. 

Pneumatic cabinci, differentiation (Med.) : see quot. 1895. 
Pneumatic caisson: see quot. 1875. Pneumatic dispatch, 
a systen by which parcels, etc. are conveyed along tubes by 
compression or exhaustion of air. fueunatic engine: 
formerly applied sfec. to the air-puinp. Puenumatte 
paradox, railway, we 4: see quot. 1875. 

1659 Leax IWaterwhs. Pref. ¢ Pneumatike Inventions ; 
viz, Engins moving by the force of Air. 1667 Brace in 
Phil, Trans, VW. 425 The Pneumatick (or Rarifying) Engine 
of Mr. Boyle. 1713 Deaitam Péys.-Thzol. ig Ina glass: 
receiver of the Pneumatick Engine. 1825 J. Nicwoison 
Operat. Mechanic 375 This part of the process J call the 
pneumatic pressure. 1856 Brees Gloss, Terms, Lites 
(pnenmatic), hollow iron piles, driven into the ground..by 
withdrawing, internally, the sand or other matters filling the 
space in which they stand by suction, 1858 Larpxen 

‘andbk, Nat. Phil, Hydrost. cic. 214 The pneumatic 
screw.~The screw of Archimedes..isalso used for the ven- 
tilation of mines. 1866 Bessemer in Joynson A/etals (1868) 
88 The metal which had been previously rendered malleable 
by the pneumatic process becomes less red-short. 1867 
Branor & Cox ict, Sc. etc. s.v. Railroad, Carried out in 
London by the Pnenmatic Despatch Company with success. 
1895 Kwicut Dict. Mech., Pueumatic Caisson, one which 
is closed at top and sunk by the exhaustion of the air within 
or by the weight of the masonry built thereupon as the work 

rogresses, bid, Puenmatic Paradax, that peculiar ex- 

ibition of atmospheric pressure which retains a valve on 
its seat tinder aes of gas, only allowing a film of gas 
to escape. Jdid., Pueumatic Railway, a railroad whose 
rolling stock is driven by the compression or exhaustion of 
air in a tube laid parallel to the track. /did., Pucumatic 
Telegraph, atelegraph used before the times of Morse and 
Wheatstone for communicating infurmation by the impulse 
given to a column of water by pneumatic pressure. /Oid. 
1756/2 The pneumatic dispatch-tube was started by a com- 
pany in London in 1859, for_conveying parcels and light 
goods hetween the Kuston Square Station and the Post- 
Office in Evershott Strect, London. 188 C. A. Epwaarns 
Organs 65 The pneumatic action is an ingenious arrange- 
ment by which the bulk of the pressure is taken from the 
key, by means of small power-bellows. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, 
Plneumatic] cabinet, name for the air-tight compartment 
in which a patient is placed for treatment by the inhalation 
of compressed air...P. differentiation, term for the treat- 
ment of certain lung diseases by inhalation of air either 
denser or less dense than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
1898 IF, W. Rocras in Westin. Gaz. 13 July 3/2 The pneu- 
matic brake will do very well for incslneae and Cain- 
bridgeshire. A ' 

b. Applied to things which are inflated, or filled 
with od yt air, for some purpose; esp. to 
the tires of the wheels of bicycles, and the like. 

3862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. WU. xu. 22 Self-righting, 
indestructible pneumatic life-boat. 1890 Patent Specif. 
No. 4206 Large rubber tyres..known commercially as (1) 
Pneumatic tyres, (2) Cushion tyres. 1891 Bicycling News 
21 Feb, Tacagni's method of holding a Pneumatic tyre 
between two rims is worth more attention than it at first 
sight deserves, 1896 G. J. Jacons Addr. /nst. Brit. Car- 
riage Manuf, Only six months later, June ro, 1846, he 
[William Thomson, CE. of Adelphi Street, Strand] patented 
the india-rubber pnenmatic tyre on ie pte! le of those so 
much in favour today. 1898 Cycling (Ward, Lock & Co.)iv. 
23 Cyclists owe much to the inventor of the pneumatic tyre. 

+o. Of a musical instrument: Played by the 
breath or by compressed air; ‘wind-’. Ods. 

1695 J. Epwaros Perfect. Script. 176 All other musical 
instruments..wbether pulsative or pneumatick, i 

d. Belonging to or transmitted hy pneumatic 


dispatch : see a. above. 

1903 West. Gaz. 4 Mar. 2/1 Any resident within Paris 
may either buy at any bureau a blue pneumatic letter-card 
stamped with a threepenny stamp, and generally known as 
a pettt-bleu, or may write an ordinary letter, weighing not 
more than seven grammes,..writing across the top of the 
envelope the word ‘Pneumatic’. 

2. Of, or relating or belonging to, gases. Now 
rare, exc. in pneumatic trough, a trough by means 
of which gases may be collected in jars over a sur- 
face of water or mercury. (See [IyDRO-PNEUMATIC.) 

1793, Bapvoes Let. to Darwin 59 We owe to Pneumatic 
Chemistry the command of the elements which compose 
animal substances 3..it is the business of Pneumatic Medicine 
to apply them with caution and intelligence. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chent, 54 Fill a bottle with hydrogen gas, and 
having taken it from the pneumatic tub, immediately apply 
toits mouth a lighted taper, 18aa-34 Good's St iy Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 489 When pneumatic medicine was at the height 
of its popularity, much benefit was supposed to be derived 
from the use of oxygen and hydrogen and dilute chlorine 
gases [in asthma]. 1826 Henay Zlem, Chen. 1. 21 Place 
the jar, filled with water and inverted, over one of the 
funnels of the shelf of the pneumatic trough. 1836-41 
Branpr Chem. (ed. 5) 63 Priestley’s entire force was directed 
upon Pneumatic Chemistry. 1881 Routiepce Sesence xiv. 
342 The * pneumatic trough’ used at the present day differs 
from Males* apparatus only in having a more conyeniert 
arrangement of its parts. 
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3. Zool, Ana. and ys. a. 


breath or breathing; respiratory. sure. 

1681 tr. Uidlis's Kem, Aled, Whs. Vocab, Pneumatic, 
windy, or belonging to wind or breath, 1826 Kirsy & de. 
tentontol. W. xxxviii. 37 The external respiratory organs of 
insects...Spiracles; Respiratory plates; aud branchiform 
and other pnewnatic appendages. 1903 Contemp. Rev 
Jan. 43 Meart weakness, pneumatic troubles and theumatisin. 

p. Containing or connected with air-cavities, as 
those in the bones of birds, or the swimming- 


bladder of some fishes. 

Pueumatic duct, ‘a short tube by which the air-bladder 
cummiunicates with the ezsophagus in physostomons fishes’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lew. sve Ductus\, 

1831 Brewster Nat Magic x. (1833) 259 ‘Those beautiful 
pnemmatic contrivances by which insects, fishes, and even 
sume lizards are enabled to support the weight of their 
bodies against the force of gravity. 1854 OwEn Shel. & 
Terth 7 A large aperture, called the ‘pneumatic foramen’, 
near one end of the bone. communicates with, its interior. 
183s Hotnen 47201. Osteo? (1878)7 In the ostrich the bones 
are more pneumatic than in the gulls and in the smaller 
song-hirds, 1899 Adéute’s Syst. Med. VV. 604 The mastoid 
in children may be as pneumatic or diploctic as in adults. 

e. Hist. Applied toa school of ancient Greek 
physicians (Gr. of avevparuoi, L. /’esmatict) 
who held the theory of an invisible fluid or spirit 
(mvedpa) permeating all the body, and forming the 
yilal principle on which bealth and strength de- 


pended. (Syd. Soe, Zex, 18y35, 8... 7 ecumatict.) 

1842 Dunctison Med. Lex, Paematic Physicians, wame 
given to a sect of physicians, at the head of whom was 
Athenus, whu made health and disease to consist in the 
different. proportions of an element —which they called 
Pneuma,rvedx.a—to thuse vf the other elementary principles. 

4. Belonging or relating to spirit or spiritual 
existence; spiritual. (Usually with direct refcrence 
to Gr. rveupatixds, esp. in N. ‘T. and Christian use.) 

1997 Monthly Mag. U1. 325/1 This animal spirit, which 
blessed men Have called the pneumatic soul. 1811 Jess 
Corr. (1834) 11. go My bodily health bas..improved; my 
mental and pnenmatic part has been..dubions. 1890 J. I. 
Sain tr. Pfletderer's Developm. Theol. ss, iv. 162 ‘The God- 
man as the absolute pneumatic personality of universal 
spiritual power is not merely the head of men but also of 
angels. 1894 SwetE Afost. Creed ii, 28 Primitive Christi- 
anity, as he [Harnack] conceives it, had two Christologies, 
the one pneumatic, the other adoptionist, The former 
regarded the Christ as a preexistent Spirit who was made 
Man. 1899 Sratker Christology Jesus i, 30 Vhe Gospel of 
St. John—the pneumatic gospel, as it was called, or gospel 
of religions genius. 

tb. Pueumalic philosophy :=PNEUMATOLOGY I. 
So pueumatic phitosopher. Obs. 

21744 Bouxcproxe £ss. ut. viii, Philos. Wks. 1754 1.59 
Those. .may be called. .by the title ..of pneumatic philoso. 
phen: since their object ts spirit and spiritual substances; 

‘ow ridiculous soever it be to imagine spirit less an object 
of natural philosophy, than Lody, 1745 Sir J. Prixcnr 
Let. 19 Mar. in Bower d/ist. Unio. Edinb. (1. 294, 1 do 
hereby resign my office of Professor of ethic and pneumatic 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 329 Bolingbroke .. deriding the doctrine 
of spiritual substance under the name of pneumatic phi- 
losophy. 

5. Comb., as pneumatic-tired (-tyred) a., fitted 
with pneumatic tires, as 2 bicyele, ete. 

1894 L. Ropixson Wild Traits ates 972) A pnenmatic- 
tired sulky is worth several seconds in the mile to an 
American trotter. 1895 Daily News 17 Dec. 6/7 The pnen- 
matic-tire folk are apt to despise the poor cyclist on his 
wretched ‘old crock’ and to regard him as a nuisance. 1896 
Daily Tel. v0 Feb. 5/4 A smart pneumatic-tyred roadster. 

B. sé. 1, = Preumatoiocy ta, rare". 

1836-7 Sia W. Hamitton Afetaph. (1859) L. vill. 134 ote, 
The terms Psychology and Pneumatology, or Pneumatic, 
are not equivalents. | a . 

2. Name in Gnostic theology for a spiritual being 


of a high order. 

1876 tr. Lergenrother's Cath. Ch. & Chr. State I. 293 

The Church had long rejected the Gnostic distinction 
between pneumatics and sarcics, 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. 
Relig, Knowl, \\, 927 The Gnostics taught a transplanta- 
tion of the highest order (the pneumatics) into the world of 
the pleroma, fi . ; 
3. A previa tire, or a cycle having such tires. 
1890 Wittovcnsy & Lyxpe Sfecif Patent, The ad- 
vantages of the pnenmatic are as follows. 1891 Bicycling 
News 21 Feb., Riders ofsolid-tyred machines, when changing 
to Pneumatics, 1901 Westnet. Gaz. 24 June 10/2 Break- 
downs [ef motor-cars] are reported in scores; punctured 
pneumatics and broken wheels withont number, 

b. A pneumatic bellows, tube, or other part of 
the pneumatic action in an organ. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneumatical, 2. (sd.) Now rare or Obs. [f. 
as prec. + -AL: see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. +1. = prec. 1. Obs. 

1609 Bovs Ox Ps. xcviii. 4-6 Whs. (1629) 36 All kind 
of musicke, Vocall .. Chordall -» Pnenmaticall, With trum- 
pets. 1634 J. Blate] J/yst. Nat. 28 Amongst all these 
experiments neumaticall, there is none more excellent than 
this of the Weather-Glass. 1660 Bovie (¢i¢/e) New Experi- 
ments .. Touching the Spring of the Air.. Made..in a New 
Pneumatical Engine. did, Experim. i, The Dilatation 
of the Air in Wind-Guns and other pneumatical Engines 
wherein the Air has been compress'd. 1696 Puttttrs (ed. 5) 
s.v., An Organ is a Pnenmatical Instrnment. 1815 J. Situ 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1).31 The thermometer is a chemical 
rather than a pneumatical instrument. 

+2. Of the nature of air, gaseous; relating to 


gases (= prec. 2). Obs. 


Tertaining to ' 


PNEUMATIST. 


1626 Bacon Syizut § 29 The Race and Period of all things, 
here above the Earth, is to extenuate and turn things to te 
more Poenmaticall and Rare. 1685 Boyer Ang. Notion 
Nat, 254 Fluids, whether Visible ur Pneumatical. 1793 D. 
Stewarr Outl, Moral Liles. § 272 11855) 140 The pneu- 
matical discoveries of modern chemistry. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & dup. Philos. V. xi. 431 Mr. Royle. obtained a puen- 
matical fluid, answering his then only criterion of air. 

3. As rendering of Gr. mvevpartxes in philo- 
sophical or theological use: ef prec. 4. 4b. 

1678 Cupworta Jutedl. Syst. 78g One of which they called, 
Pneumatical, or the Spirituons Body; which is weaved out 
as it were to it, and compounded of the Gross Sensible 
Body fit being the owre ‘Thin and Subtle part thereof). 
1708 H. Dooweta. Wad. Wort. dni, Souls 46 The Psychical 
Body must be cloathed np with a Pneumatical Body. 1746 
in Geant: Unie. Badia’. (884) 1. 273 Professor of Pnen. 
matical and Ethical Philosophy. 1868 cae Kew VI 
399 The resurrection is not that of the disembodied puxy 
at the moment of death, nor of earthly relics, bot the trans- 
formation from a psychical to a pnenmatical body. 1891 
tre Sabatier's Pand iv. $3.99 That which for lack of another 
name we have called the pneumatical life, taking its rise 
at the point of contact between the hanna soul and the 
invisible world. 

+B. sé. A gaseous substance ‘cf. 2 above). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Spirits or Pneumaticalls, that 
are in all Tangible Bodies are scaruc known, _/4id. $354 In 
the inferior order of pneumaticals there is air and flame; 
and in the superior there is the body of the star and the 
pure sky. 

Hence Pneuma‘tieally ade. (in various senses of 
PSeUMATIC or PNEUMATICAL). 

¢1700 DG, flarangues Quack Doctors 15 Hypnotically 
..Pneumatically, or Synechdochically. 1800 Howarp in 
PHIL Trans. XC. 216, 1 resolved it into these different 
principles, by distilling it pucunsuically with nitric acid. 
1904 Daily Chrow. 17 Sept. 5/5 Vhe Welch patents for 
fastening a detachable outer case to the pnetunatically- 
tyred rim ofa wheel, thus rendering rapid roslside repairs 
possible, Gnished their thorny cutse yesterday. 

Pueumaticity (nidmati'siti). [f Pxecmarie 
+-1rr.] ‘The quality or condition of being pneu- 
matic (in quots., in sense 3 b of the adj.). 

1868 Mavsxn Lxfos. Lex, Cnenumaticitas, term for that 
condition of the skeleton of birds into most of the hones of 
which the external air has the faculty of entering: pneu- 
maticity. 1870 Rotueston Aaa. Life 17 The greater 
pneumaticity which the individual bones ordinarily possess 
1882 W. K. Paaxre in Mature XXVI. 254/2 The pneume 
ticity of the crocodile’s endocranium, 

Pneumatico-, combininy form from L. pxez- 
maticus or Gr. mvevpankds ]!NEUMATIC : see quots., 


and PNEUMATIC @. 1, 4. 

1812-16 Praveare Vad. PAs, (0819) 1. 257 The syphon is 
properly a pneumatico-hydraulic machine, the action of water 
and of air being both necessary to its effect. 1826 Bextuam 
Chrestom, Wks. 1843 VIL. 90 Pueusmatico-Hedonistics, 
such as have for their objects those more refined classes of 
pleasnres which, passing through one or more of the inlets 
afforded by the body, find their ultimate seat in the mind. 


Pneumatics. [In form, pl. of somatic a. 
= pneumatic treatises or matters : see -1¢ 2.J 

1. That branch of physics which deals with the 
mechanical properties (as density, elasticity, pres- 
sure, etc.) of air, or other elastic fluids or gases. 

[1656 Biount Glossogr., Pneumaticks, books treating of 
Spirits or the winds.] 1660 Bovine New Exp. Phys. Weck. 
Pref. 3 They may look upon these Narratives as standing 
Records in our new Pneumaticks. 1673 PAI. 7 rans. 
VIII. 6045 The whole Science of Pneumatiques. 1806 
Hutton Course Math, 11, 226 Poenmatics is the science 
which treats of the properties of air, or clastic fluids, 1866 
Branoe & Cox Dic#. Se. etc. 914/2 The science of pnen- 
matics has been created entirely by modern discoveries. 
Galileo first demonstrated that air possesses weight. Mis 
pupil Torricelli invented the barometer, ; 

9, = PrevmMatoLocy 1a, b. Obs. exc. /fist. 

[a 16s0 J. Prioeaux (fife) Hypomnemata, Logica, Rhe- 
torica, Physica, Metaphysica, Pneumatica, Ethica, Politica, 
(Economica) 1695 Avid. bef. Scott. Univ. Comm. 1690 
(1837) 1. Adtad, App. 42 That .. the pneumatics or special! 
metaphysicks [he composed] by the colledge of Edinburgh. 
Jéid. WA. St. Andrews 217 In the third year, we teach the 
metaphysicks and with them the Pneumaticks... We do not 
hold it necessary to add to the Physicks any thing de ania, 
for all questions concerning it may be discust in the Pneu- 
maticks. 17a7-41 CuamBers Cycl., Pnenmatics, in the 
schools, is frequently used for the doctrine of spirits; as 
God, angels, and the human mind, 1734 Rules made for 
Sir J, Pringle in Grant Univ, Edind, (1884) 11. 336 The 
Pnenmatics: that is, the being and perfections of the one 
true God, the nature of Angels and the soul of man, and 
the duties of natural religion. 1776 Apam Ssutn IV. AY 
vy. i. (1869) 1. 355 What are calle metaphysics or pneu- 
matics were set in opposition to physics. 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X. 407 It was not to be. any metaphysical pneumatics 
woven out of scholastic brains, A 

Pneu-matism. rare. [f. Gr. mvevpa, mvevpar- 
(see Pneumato-) + -1sM.] | The doctrine of the 


pneumatists: sce next, 2. 

1884 [see next, 2}. 1890 Bitiixcs Med. Dict., Pneuma- 
tism .., doctrine of the pneuma or special vital principle. 

Pneumatist. rare. [f.as prec. + -18T.] | 

+1. Astudent or practitioner of pneumatic medi- 
cine: see PNEUMATIO a, 2, quot. 1822-34. Ods. 

1799 Sia H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. § Med. 
Knowl, 114 The chemical principles of the most cele- 
brated pneumatists. i ae. 

9. /list, A ‘pneamatic physician 
MATIO @ 3. . 

1884 W. G. STEVENSON in Pop. Sei. Monthly XXIV. 761 
The pnewma was deemed such an important factor in the 


: see PNEU- 


PNEUMATIZE. 


explanation of vital phenomena, that a school called ‘Paeu- | 
matists ‘ was founded in the first century of our era... For 
fourteen hundred years ‘pneumatism’ under various forms 
was the accepted philosophic belief of the civilized world. 

Pnenumatize (pni#'miataiz, ni#-), v. rare. [f. 
Gr. mveupar- (see next) +-14E; cf. Gr. avevparifer , 
to fan by blowing.] | 

1. ¢rans. To pass a blast of air through (molten | 
metal) in the process of converting it into steel by | 
the Bessemer process. 

1868 Jovnson Veta’s 86 The silica which is found in 
Spiegeleisen has the effect of reducing the boiling or agita- 
lion of the pneumatised metal, when poured into moulds, 
and is therefore beneficial. ; 

2. To furnish with air-cavities, render pneumatic: 
sec PNeuManTIC a. 3b. 

1890 Coves Oraith, 1. iv. 200 Ordinarily, the greater part 
of the skull, and the lesser part of the trunk and limbs, 1s 
pneuniatised. Q , 

Pneumato- (pnismite, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumat-, a. Gr. mvevparo-, combining form of 
mvedya air, breath, spirit: see PyecMa. Used. with 
various senses, chiefly in scientific and other techni- 
cal words; for the more important of these, see 
their alphabetical places. (Also contracted to 
preumo-: sce PNeuMo-, and ef. Zezo-, etc.) 

+ Pnen:mato-che mical a@., pertaining to ‘ pneu- 
matic chemistry’, or the chemistry of gases; /. 
trough = prueumatic trough (see PNEUMATIC a. 2). 
Pneu matomo'rphie (-mgufik) @. monce-wi. [after 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC] (see quot.). Pnenmatophany 
(-p'fini) sonce-wad. [aller Curtstoruany, THro- 
PHANY], an appearance or manifestation of the 
IToly Spirit. Pneumatophilo‘sophy, the philo- 
sophy of spirit or spiritual existence. Pneumato- 
phobia (-foabia) xonce-wd. [-puopta], dread or 
abhorrence of the spiritual. Pneumatophony 
(-e'féni [Gr. pwvy voice], ‘spirit-speech’, i.e. the 
supposed utterance of articulate sounds by dis- 
embodied spirits; hence Pneu-matophornice (-fp'- 
nik) a. +Pnewmatopy'tist (Gr. mip fire] (see 
quot.. Pneu:matotherapeu'‘tics, -the rapy [see 
THERAPEUTIC], treatment of diseases, esp. of the 
lungs, by inhalation of compressed or rarified air 
(Syd. Soc. Lex... Pneu:matotho'rax alk. = 
PNEUMOTHORAX, 

2800 Hixry £pit. Chew, (1808) 36 The “pneumato-chemical 
trough, ar pneumatic cistern, 1822 Asisox Se. § Art 
WW. 12 An improved pneumato-chemical apparatus. 1886 
Aerne! & Fusk 62 Metaphors .. which would subtilize 
Him down to a thought, or a mind, or a spirit, may be called 
eae aos nounorphic, *paeumatomorphic. 1892 
Briccs Hible Church & Reason 163 The Vheophany, the 
Christophany, and the *Pneumatophany are the sources of 
the miracles of the Hible. 1847 Tuck tr. Okeu's Physto- 
Philosophy 2 Physio. and *Pneumato-philosophy range, 
therefore, parallel to each other. Physio-philosophy, how- 
ever, holds the first rank, Pneumato-philosophy the second ; 
the former, therefore, is the ground and foundation of the 
latter, for nature is antecedent to the human spirit. 1711 
SHartess. Charac, (1737) Wl. Mise. i. ii. 64 All Atheists 
(says he) ure possess'd with n certain kind of Madness, that 
may he call’d *Paeumatophobia, that makes them have an 
irrational but desperate Abhorrence from Spirits or [n- 
corporeal Substances, 1687 H. More Aasw. Psychop. (1689) 
107 The Psychopyrists (for so rather I call them, than 
*Pneumatopyrists);.. philosophers that make the essence or 
substance of all crented spirits to be Fire. 1825 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 2) V. 436 The pneumo-thorax of Itard and 
Laennec, or the *pneumato-thorax, as it is more correctly 
called, of Dr. John Davy. 

Pneumatocele (pnis#‘matos#l, nizm-). Path. 
[ad. Gr, nvevparoxHAn a flatulent tumonr, f. mvedya 
(see PNEUMATO-) + «nAytumour. So F. preuma- 
focéle.)_ A tumour or hernia containing air or gas. 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paeumatocele, a 
windy Rupture, when the Skin of the Cods is distended 
with Wind. 1 Puituirs, Paeumatocele or Physocele, 
1783 Port Chirurg. Wes. (1. 199 The spurious (berniz] 
derive their names .. from their supposed contents, as the 
pneumatocele, hamatocele, and hydrocele. 1862 1. Syd. 
Soc. Year-bk, Afed. 253 Case of .. formation of a circum- 
scribed Pneumatocele in the Neck. 

Pneumatocyst (-sist). Zoo/. [f. Preumato- 
+ Cyrst.] a. An nir-sac serving as a float in cer- 
tain ‘ colonial’ or compound Hydrozoa ; the pneu- 
matophore, or the cavity contained in this. b. An 
air-sac In the body of a bird. 

1859 Huxcev Oceanic Hydrozoa 6 In the adult, this sac, 
which 1 shall term the Jaexmazocys?, is sometimes open at 
the apex (PAysalia, Riizophysa), and can communicate 
with the exterior by a pore which traverses the ectoderm of 
the pneumatophore. 1861 J. R. Greens Wan, Anint. 
Kingd., Calent. 113 Apotemiadz, Pneumatocyst small. 
Ceenosare filiform. 1884 Cours Key NV. Amer. Birds 200 
The Paeumatocysts.—A bird is literally inflated with these 
grent memhranous receptacles of air, and draws a remarkably 
"long breath'—all through the trunk of the body, in 
several pretty definite compartments. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Pueumatocyst, an air-sac, as found in birds, bydrozoa, etc. 

Hence Pneu:matocy'stic a., belonging to or of 
the nature of a pnenmatocyst. 18g in Cent, Dict. 


Pnenmatogram (grem). [fas prec. + 
-GRAM. (See also PNEUMOGRAM.)] 

1, A diagram or tracing of the movements of the 
chest in respiration, obtained by a pnenmograph. 
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2890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pnentiatogram, 


the graphic representation of the respiratory movements hy | 


a curved tracing. 

2. [after ¢e/egram.] A message sent by pneu- 
matic dispatch: sce PNEUMATIC a. 1. 

1894 Sreao Uf Christ came to Chicago v. vi, [The pneu- 
matic tube systeni] began with the dispatch of pneumato- 
grams, following the example of Paris. 

Pneu'matograph (-graf). 
-CRAPH.] = PNEUMOGRAPH. 

3895 in Syd. Soc, Ler. 


Pneu matogra‘phic, 2. [f. prec. or next + 
-1¢.) a, Pertaining to pneumatography. (Cer. 
Dict. 1890.) b. Pertaining to a pnenmograph ; 
pnenmographie. 

Pneumatography (-egriifi). [f, Preumato- 
+ -GRAPHY. ] 

1. ‘Spirit-writing’, i.e. writing alleged to be 
done directly by a disembodied spirit, without the 
hand of a medium or any material instrument. 

3876 Anna Brackwece tr. Aardec's Alediut's Bho xxxii. 
447 Pueumatography... This word denotes the direct 
writing of spirits, without the use of the medium's hand. 

2. A description of supposed spiritual beings, or 
of beliefs about them; the descriptive part of 
PSEUMATOLOGY (sense 19). 

1881 O. ‘I. Mason in Siithsonian Rep. (1883) 501. 


+ Pneumatologic, «. Ods. [f mod.L. prtez- 
mulologia PNEUMATOLOGY + -IC: cf. F. pueumato- 
ogigué.} Of or pertaining to PNEUMATOLOGY (12), 

1698 Frid. Sc. Unie. Cont, (1839) 1. Edinb. App. 41 His 
determinationes ontologick and pneumatologick [mispr. -ica], 


Pneu:matolo‘gical, «. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Pertaining or relating to pneumatology. 

w8oz-12 Bentuam Ration. Gudic. Evid. (1827) V. 189 The 
jurisprudential operators fall far beneath the medical and 
pneumatological. 1842 Puiuie “ss. in Buayan’s Wks. 
p. xxxv, tfere 1 apprehend is the origin of Bunyan's pnen- 
matological Allegory. 190a Daity Chyon, 28 Oct. 3/1 He 
has laid down his own pneumatological pen for an instant, 
and has collected from ‘the Elite’ their opinions on these 
profound questions, ’ P 

So Pneumatologist [cf. F. pyezmatologiste), 
one versed in pnenmatology. 

1B00 /fist. in Anu, Keg. 227 To encourage the experi- 
mental pnenmatologist to go un with his observations, 1882 
Octuvie (Annandale), Paennatolagist, one versed in pneu- 
matology. 

Pneumatology (pnidmatyl6dzi, ni#-). [ad. 
mod.L. prenmatologia (J. Prideaux a 1650): see 
Prermato- and -Locy. So F. premmatologie 
(D'Alembert 1751).] 

1. a. The science, doctrine, or theory of spirits 
or Spiritual beings: in the 17th e. considered as 
forming a department of metaphysics ealled Sfecta/ 
Metaphysics as opposed to General Afetaphysics or 
ontology, and comprehending the doctrine of God 
as known by natural reason, of angels and demons, 
and of the human soul: cf. PNEUMATICS 2. 

[1695 Evid. Sc. Univ, Conrnt, (1837) 1, Glasgow 270 That 
in the fourth class be taught the Speciatl Physicks and tbe 
Pneumatologin.] 

1678 Cupwortn /utfel/?, Syst, 26 Those atomical physio- 
fogers that were before Democritus and Leucippus were 
all of them incorporealists; joyning theology and pneuma- 
tology .. together with their atomical_ physiology. 1785 
[A. Grrarpo] Plan Educ. Marischal Coll. & Univ. Cre 
deen, Pneumatology or the natural philosophy of spirits, 
including the doctrine of the nature, faculties and states of 
the human mind. 1765 Jounson Shaks. Wks., Han tis 
note, According to the pneumatology of that_time, every 
element was inhabited hy its peculiar order of Spirits. 1776 
Apam Soutn 17. NV. v. i. (1869) 11. 356 Pneumatology, com- 
prehending the doctrine concerning the nature of the human 
soul and of the Deity. 1834 S. Jackson tr. Jung-Stilling 
(tit/e) Theory of Pneumatology ; what ought to be believed 
or disbelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Ap- 
paritions, 1877 E. Cairp Péilos. Kant 1.155 Pneumatology 
can be nothing more than a doctrine of our necessary 
ignorance of a certain problematical class of beings. 1882 
Stato Concepts & The. Alod. ae 128 Faith in spooks 
. .is uawisdom in physics no less than in pneumatology. 

With the neglect of the doctrine of supernatnral 
beings, due to the philosophical tendencies of the 
18th century, Pneumatology came to deal with 
human souls only, ond to mean: 

b. The science of the nature and functions of 
the human soul or mind, now commonly called 


PsyYcHOLoGy. 

31785 Reio /ntell, Powers Pref. (2805) 9 There nre two 
great branches of philosophy, one relating to body, the 
other to mind...The branch which treats of the nature and 
operalions of minds has by some been called Pneumatology. 
[Hamicton, in note (Reid's Wks. 1846), Now properly super- 
seded by the term Psychology.) 1790 Brattir. Moral Sc. 1. 
Introd. 13 The Speculative part uf the philosophy of the 
mind has been called Pneumatology. 1814 D. STEwart 
Human Mind Vl. Concl. 485, I have accordingly entitled 
my book, Elements—not of Logic or of Pneumatology, but 
—of the Phiasophy of the Human Mind. 1877 Sntetos 
Final Phitos. 178 Descartes .. had given the death-blow 
to the whole of scholastic pneumatology, with its complex 
series of vegetative, appetitive, sensitive souls. a 

2. Theol. The, or a, doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

1882 O. T. Mason in Smtithsonian Rep. (1883) 507 Inas- 
much as we have borrowed a specific term from the theolo- 
gians to stand for the whole study of man, we may be 
compelled to take the word pneumatology, meaning with 


{f. as prec. + 


PNEUMECTOMY. 


them the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 1882 Scnarr //ist. 
Christ. Church § 95 11.778 The pneumatology of Ephesians 
resembles that of John, as the christology of Colossians 
resembles the christology of John. 

3. The science or theory of air or gases; pnen- 
matics; ‘pneumatic chemistry’; ‘ pneumatic 
medicine ’. 

1767 A. Campbert. Lerigé. 16 In a treatise on harometrical 
pneumatology. 1803 Beovors Hygeia ix. 15 Considerable 
discoveries have however been made in pneumatology. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pneumatologia, Med., Pathol, 
term for the doctrine of nir or breath: pneumatology. 2862 
WV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med, 20, (1) Contributions to the 
Pneumatology of the Blood. , 

Pneumatomachian (-mél'kifin), sé. and a. 
CA, Hist, [f. late Gr. mvevparoudxos (Athanasius, 
A.D, 360) an adversary of the (Holy) Spirit (f. 
mvevua spirit + -pdxos fighting, fighter) + -1an.] 

a. sd. An adversary of the Spirit; a name 
applied to a sect or party (or a group of such) 
in the qth century, who denied the divinity or 
personality of the Hloly Spirit. b, ad. Belonging 
to such a party, or holding such a doctrine. So 
Pneumatomachist (-p:ikist) =a, ; Pneumato‘- 
machy, opposition to the Spirit. 

1654 Boreman 7riumph Faith 5 Thus much you must 
know and believe against the Pneumntomachists, that this 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Sonne denotes his Communion with both in the Essence or 
Substance of the Deity. 1707 Curios. in dius. & Gard, 
297 A Heretick of Zizicum of the Sect of the Pneumato- 
machians. 12833 J. H. Newman Arfaas wv. ii (1876) 303 
Macedonius .. passed through Semi-Arianism to the heresy 
of the Pneumatomachist, that is, the denial of the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, of which he is theologically the founder. 
1884-3 Schaf’s /ucycl. Relig. Knowl, U1. 1650 The Council 
of Constantinople in 381 opposed the Pneumatomachians, 
whose definite exclusion from the orthodox church dates 
from that time. 1889 C, I. Brack (tle) The Paeumato- 
machy of the Day: the Clergy and the Scriptures. 

Pnenmatometer (-pmétor).  [f. Pyeustato- 
+ -METER.) An instrument for measuring the 
amount of air breathed in or ont at each inspiration 
or expiration, or for measuring the force of inspira- 


tion or expiration; a spirometer. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 395 uote, Dr. Marshall 
Hall's .. contrivance for measuring the quantity of respira- 
tion with minuteness. .is named the Jnenmatometer. 86a 
Catal, internat, Hehih, WW. x.17 By the suitable modifi- 
cation of the index, it is used as a pneumatometer for 
measuring the capacity of the chest. 1877 Hotpen in 
Amer. Frui. Med. Set. Apr. 391 This instrument .. furnishes 
a portable and reliable pnenmatometer. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Plneumatometer), Holden's .. consists of a tube .. 
containing a syren. .. ‘The variations in the note produced 
serve to test the individual power, both in inspiration and 
in expiration. 

So Fneuniato‘metry, measurement of the force 


or amount of breath; use of a pneumatometer. 

1876 tr, vou Zienssen’s Cycl. Aled. WV. 284 Pneumato- 
metry, recently introduced by Waldenburg, as a method of 
clinical exploration. A ’ c 

Pneumatophore (pnis#matofée:1, niz-).  [f. 
Preumato- + Gr. -pop-os bearing. J 

1. Zoot. In certain ‘colonial’ or compound Hy- 
drozoa of the order Siphonophora, A specialized 
part or individnal of the ‘colony’, containing an 
air-cavity ( pexmatocys?) and serving as n float. 

1859 Huxiav Oceanic Hydrosoa 5 The float or pneu- 
matophore..is..a most remarkable and well-defined struc- 
ture. 1870 Nicnotson Afan, Zool, 82 The lnrge proximal 
dilatation of the coenosare is termed the ‘pneumatophore’, 
2888 Roiteston & Jacnson Anim. Life UB The pneu- 
matophore or float, an air-vesicle distinctive of Physophoride, 
Physalidy, and Discoidex. 2 . 

2. Bot. A structure having numerous lenticels, 
and sapposcd to serve us a channel for air, arising 
from the roots of various trees which grow in 
suianpy places in the tropics. ‘ 

rgor Henstow in Gardener 9 Mar. 1241/3 The formation 
of ‘knees’ or ‘ pneumatophores ', i, e. air conveyers, 

Hence Pneumatophorons (-p*féras) @., of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pneumatophore. 

1895 in Syd. See. Lex. —s 

|| Pneumatosis “ich ma” {mod.L., 
a, Gr. vevparwors inflation.) . 

+1. Old Physiol, The supposed production of 
ANIMAL spirits in the brain, Oés, 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pueumatosis, the 
Generation of Animal Spirits, which is performed in the 
barky Substance of the Brain; the little Arteries there are 
emptied and the Spirits distill, which after they are come as 
far as the middle of the Brain, they actuate and invigorate 
all the Nerves. 1704 in Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 1706 in 
Puitiirs. . . : 

2. Path. A morbid accnmulation of gas in the 
bodily cavities or tissues; emphysema. 

3822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1V. 333 This [cellular 
inflation] is the pneumatosis of Sauvages and Cullen. 1858 
Mayne Axfos. Lex., Pneumatosis, windy swelling ;. .also 
termed Emphysenta. E rt 

Hence Pnenmatosio (-p'sik) a., pertaining to 
or affected with pneumatosis. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneume: see Preum, NEUME. ; 

Pneumectomy (pnizmektimi, niv-). Seng. 
[f. Pyevmo- b+ Gr, éxrop7 cutting out.] (See quot.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pneumectomy (for puenmonectomy, 
from Gr. mvevzwy, a lung..), term for excision of part of the 


PNEUMIC. 


lung, an operation which has occasionally been tried in 
some forms of Phthisis. 

Pneumic (pniémik, niz-), 2. rare. [a. F. 
pueumigque, etron, for preremonigue, f. Gr. rvevpov 
lung: see -1c, and ef. Pyeumo- b.] Pertaining to 
the lungs, pulmonary; = PNEuMONIC 1, 


Pueumitc acid: see quot. 1866. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chen. WV. 685 Pneumic acid, an acid 
existing, according to Verdeil.., in the parenchyma of the 
lungs of most animals. It is very soluble in water. 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Preumic, belonging to the lung. P. acid, 
..is Said to be formed by the union of lactic acid and taurin. 


Puneumo- (pniémo-, ni#-), combining form and 
verbal element, a. Gr. wveSpa wind, spirit, etc. (see 
Pyeuma), = the fuller form Pxeustato- (cf. Gr. 
aipo- = afzaro-, etc.), in various seientifie terms. 
b. Short for pxemmono-, f. Gr. nveipov, -por-, 
lung; chiefly in terms of pathology, most of which 
occur also in the fuller form PNeuMoNo-. 

For the more important of these in either sense, see their 
alphabetical places. 

||Pneumocace (pnismp'kis’) = preumonocace. 
|| Pnueumocarcino'ma = pxeumonocarcinoma. 
Pneu'mocele (-s7]) (Gr. «747 tumour], hernia of 
the lung. || Pneu:moconio'sis (also -kon-) = 
preumonoconiosis. Pneu:modynamica. [Dyrna- 
mic], acting by the force of air. Pneu:modyna:- 
mies [after hydrodynamics], that branch of physics 
which treats of the forces exerted by air or gases 
(esp. in motion); pneumatics, || Pneu:mo-em- 
pyema, Path, (EmpyEema], the presence of air or 
gas together with pus in a cavity of the body. 
|| Pueu:mo-enteri‘tis [ENTERITIS], name intro- 
duced by Klein for ‘swine-fever’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
|| Pueu:mo-hee:mothorax, ath. (cf. hxmothorax 
s. v. HaMo-], the presence of air or gas together 
with blood in the pleural cavity (A. Flint sfc, 
Med, (1866-80) 152), Pneumohy:drotho‘rax, 
Fath, (cf. HyprotHorax], the presence of air or 
gas together with watery finid in the plenral cavity 
(/éid.), Pneu'molith (-lip) [Gr. Aiéos stone], a 
stony concretion or calculus in the lung; so 
|| Pueumolithiasis (-lipoi-dsis), the formation of 
pneumoliths, Pneu:momyco'sis = pxeunono- 
mycosis, Pnew:mo-peritoni‘tis, Path., peritonitis 
caused or accompanied by the presence of air or 
gas in the peritoneal cavity, Pueu:mo-phthi‘sis, 
fath., pulmonary phthisis (Dunglison Afed. Lex, 
1853). || Pneu:mo-pleuritis, inflammation of the 
Inng and pleura; plenro-pnenmonia. Pneu:mo- 
pyotho'rax, Pa/k. [ProtHorax], the presence of 
air or gas together with pus in the plenral cavity 
(A. Flint). || Pneumorrhagia (-ré!-'dzia), heemor- 
thage in the lung, pulmonary apoplexy. Pneu- 
moske‘leton, a hard external structure (exoske- 
leton) developed in connexion with a respiratory 
organ, e.g. the shell of a mollusc in connexion with 
the mantle; hence Pneumoske'letal a. (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Pneumo'tomy [after axatonzy, etc.], (2) 
dissection of the lungs; (4) incision into the lung. 
Fneumo-ty'‘phoid a., applied to typhoid fever 
accompanied with pneumonia. Pneumo-typhus, 
(a) pneumo-typhoid fever ; (4) typhus fever accom- 
panied with pnenmonia. 

1862 N. Syd. Soc. Year-b%. 196 Traumatic *Pnenmocele. 
1878 T. Bayant Pract. Surg. V1. 41 Hernia of the lung, or 
pneumocele is a rare consequence of a punctured wound of 
the thorax. 1890 Bitiincs Med. Dict., *Paeusmoconiasis, 
1898 Alléutt’s Syst. Aled, V. 242 Pneumoconiosis, pneti- 
monoconiosis, or .. ‘ Dusty-lung-disease', ,hasattracted but 
little attention in this country. 190g H. D. RoLLeston 
Dis, Liver 85 This train of events most often follows. .the 
pneumokonioses. 1876 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XV1. 286 
A new telegraphic machine called a ‘*Pneumo-dynamic’ 
Relay Sounder, where the local wea replaced by com- 
pressed fluid,..condensed air. 1839 G. Binn Var, Philos. 111 
General Properties of Fluids in Motion. (Hydro- and *Pneu- 
modynamics.) 1898 A/lbutt's Syst. Med. V. 361 In the case 
of *pneumo-empyema the percardal sac_may contain air, 
as well as pus. 1900 Field 1 Sept. 374/1 Swine fever, with 
its several names of typhoid fever of the pig, soldier, red 
disease, *pneumo-enterius. 1890 Bitunes Med. Dict.,* Pucu- 
motlith, aurora concretion, 1898 Adibutt's Syst. Med.V. 
250 Another peculiarity of the dust of stone is that it tends 
to collect in masses, forming concretions (pneumoliths), 1890 
Buuuixes, Med. Dict.,* Pneumomycosts, 1898 A lbutt's Syst. 
Died. V. 257 Hughes Bennett in 1842, described the first 
example of pneumomycosis. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, * Pueu- 
moperitonitis, term for the condition in which air finds entry 
in the peritoneal cavity. 18r1 Hooper Dict. Afed., *Pnen- 
mopleuritis, an inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Pneuniopleuritis,..(should be Pneu- 
monopleuritis), 84a Duxciison Afed. Lex. “Pneumor- 
rhagia, Hxmoptysis, 1866 A. Fuixt Princ. Aled. (1880) 274 
Pneumorrhagia, or the extravasation of blood into the air- 
cells and frequently also into the interstitial tissue, is com. 
monly known as pulmonary apoplexy, 1851 Wooowarp 
Mollusca 1. 35 ‘Whe shell may ie regarded as a *pnenmo- 
skeleton. 3842 Dunciison Med. Lex., *Pacumotomy, dis- 
section of the lungs. 1890 Bittines, Paexmotomy, incision 
of the lung to open a cavity. 1896 4//butt's Syst. Aled. 1. 
812 These cases are known as *pneumo-typhoid. 1890 
Biiutnes, *“Preumotyphus, typboid fever with croupous 
phenmonia. 
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|) Pneumococeus (pnismokp"kis, niz-). [mod. 
L, f. Pneumo- + Gr. xdxxos berry: ef. micro- 
coceus.] Name for two different micro-organisms of 
oval form (IFriedliinder’s and Frankel's) which 
have been found in the rusty sputum of pneumonia, 
and supposed to be the cause of the disease. 
Hence Pneumococcal (-kg'kal), Pueumococcic 
(-kp*ksik), Pneumococcous (-kg*kas), aays., per- 
taining to or cansed by a pneumococcus. 

1890 Daily News 11 Dec. 78 What is peculiar in this 
disease is the alliance with this bacillus of pneumococcus, 
which also lives in Russian marshes, river mud, and village 
pools. 2897 Alibuti's Syst. Med. VV. 518 Experiments on 
pneumococcal infection in rabbits. 1898 /éfd, V. 113 The 
diplococens described hy Frankel (now often called pneumo- 
coccus, in succession to the title enjoyed for a short period 
by Friedliinder's bacillus). /é/d. 27 Varieties of membrane, 
.. described as primary diphtheritic and primary pneumo- 
coccic, Jdéd. 348 Primary pnenmococcous pleurisy is a 
common disease, 7 

Pneumoderm (pnié modi, nisé-). Zoo/. [f. 
Pyeumo- b+ Gr, Sépya skin.] A gymnosomatons 
pteropod of the family Pxeumodermide (typical 
genus Pxeumodermon or Preumoderma), having 
processes of the skin which serve as gills. 

[1878 Bete tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 326 In Pneumo- 
dermon .. two of these bodies are beset with suckers. 1888 
Rotieston & Jackson Anim Life 468 The general surface 
of the hody is respiratory in Gynosomata. Pnenmoder- 
ston, however, possesses three contractile and richly ciliated 
processes at the apex of the visceral dome, in and out of 
which the blood passes.] : : E 

Pneumogastric (nidmogz:strik, ois a, 
(sb.) Anat, [mod.f, Pxeumo-b+Gastric. So F, 


. Pucumogastrique (Chaussier).] Pertaining to the 


lungs and the stomach or abdomen; sfec. in prez- 
mogastric nerve, name for each of the tenth pair of 
cerebral nerves, the most widely distributed of all 
these (hence also called Vacus), which, with their 
branches, supply the lungs and other respiratory 
and vocal organs, stomach, cesophagus, spleen, 
liver, intestines, heart, etc. 

Hence applied to connected structures, as p. ganglion, 
p» plexus ; p. dobute of the cerehellum (= Froccvtus 2). 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 287 The lower edge..allows 
the inferior laryngeal branch of the pneumo-gastric nerve 
lo pass under it anteriorly. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Fade MM, 
(ed. 2) 384 The Pneumogastric lohule .. is situated on the 
anterior border of the cerebellum. /4é, 403 The Pnenmo- 
gastric Nerve (vagus) arises hy numerous filaments from the 
bcos tract immediately below the glosso-pharyngeal. 

. ellipi. as sb, The pneumogastric nerve. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Har (ed. 2) 66 An auricular branch from 
the pnenmogastric. 1879 S?. George's Ilosp, Rep. 1X. 608 
If the trunks of the pneumogastrics had been the seat of 
disease, the paralysis would have been still more extensive. 

Pneumogram (pni#‘mogrem, niv-). [f. PNev- 
Mo-+-GRAM.) A tracing taken with the pneumo- 
graph (Syd. Soc. Lex.): = PNEUMATOGRAM 1. 

Pneu'mograph. [f.as prec. + -crarn.] An 
instrument for automatically recording the move- 
ments of the chest in respiration ; also called ste¢ho- 
graph. 

1878 Foster PAys. 1. ii. § 1. 258 The pnenumograph of 
Fich is somewhat similar, 1904 lest, Gaz. 11 July 4/1 
‘The sphygmograph was followed hy the cardiograph, for 
exploring the movements of the heart, and the pneumo- 
graph, for the study of the respiratory movements. 

Puneumography (pnivmg'grifi, niv-). [f. as 
prec. +-GravHy.] a. A description of the lungs. 
b. The recording of the respiratory movements, as 
by a pnenmograph. 

184a Duncuison Med. Lex., Pnenimography, the part of 
anatomy which describes the lungs. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Pnenmography, a description of the lungs. Also, a record. 
ing of the respiratory movements. 

Hence Pneumographic (-grefik) @., a. per- 
taining to or of the nature-of a pneumograph; b. 
‘ pertaining to pneumography’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1895 WoLFENDEN tr. Joal's Respiration in Singing 175 
Scarcely revealed, except..by pneumographic instruments. 

+Pneumo'logy!. Obs. rare—. [f. Preumo- 
a+-Locy.] A discourse concerning spirits; 
= PNEUMATOLOGY Ta. 

1613 W. B. (tr. Afichaelis) (ite) The Admirable Historie 
of the Possession and Conversion of a Penitent woman, 


| Sedvced by a Magician that made her to Become a Witch, 


.. wherevnto is annexed a Pnevmology, or Discourse of 
Spirits. 1661 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paeumology (Gr.), 
a speaking or treating of spirits or winds, 
Pneumo'logy*. rare, [f. PNEUMO- b + -Locy.] 
A treatise on, or the scientifie description or know- 
ledge of, the lungs. 
1842 in Dunciison Mfed. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hence Pneumolosgical g. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 


Pneumometer (pnivmg mite, nix-).  [f. 
PNEUMO- + -METER.] = PNEUMATOMETER., So 
Pneumometrograph (-me‘trogrof): see quot. ; 
Pneumo'metry = PNEUMATOMETRY, 

1857 J. Mittra Alcohol (1858) 79 The mercury in the 
nnimal pneumometer .. does not .. fall back to the old level, 
1887 Homeopath. World 1 Nov. 527 There is an arrange- 
ment (the pneumometrograph) for measuring the amount of 
medicated vapour which the patient inhales, 1853 Dunctt- 
son Med, Lex., neunmometry, measurement of the capacity 
of the lungs for the air. 


{ 


PNEUMONO.-. 


Pneumonalgia, Pneumonectomy : 


PNEUMONO-. 

Pneumonia (niaméunii), Park, Also rarely 
in anglicized form: 7 pnoumonie, 9 pneumony. 
(a. medical L. puesmonia, a. Gr. svevpovia (Plut.) 
inflammation of the lungs, f. mvedpwv, nvevpor-, 
lung. So VF. pyesmonie (1812 in Ilatz.-Darm.), 
Inflammation of the substance of the lungs; a 
disease having many varieties, induced by cold or 
various other causes, 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1012 The heginning of the 
Pneumonie or inflamation of the lungs. 1783 W. Cutten 
Hirst Lines Pract, Phys. § 354 Wks. 1827 11. 56 Pneumonia, 
like other inflammations, often ends in suppuration. 1805 
Med, Fral. XIV. 252 In consequence of imprudent ex- 
posure to a cold wind, she was seized with symptoms of 
pneumonia, 18a8-32 Wesster, Paexnonia, Paeumony, 
1846 J. Baxtre Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) UW. 147 Pnen- 
monia oceasionally attacks all cattle, but more particularly 
working beasts, and those that have been driven a long 
way. 1853 Dunciison Med. Lev, Pueumony, pneumonia. 
1898 Adlbutt's Syst, Med. V. 110 Apical pneumonia of one 
lung is often accompanied by basal pneumonia of the other. 

b. attrié. and Comb., as preumonia patient; 
pneumouia bacillus, coecus, microbe = Pxkv- 
Mococcus, 

1896 Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 434 ‘Poultice’ or ‘Pnen- 
monia jackets ‘are garments made of a strip of thin flannel 
or flannelette. 1899 Cacxev tr. Zaksch's Clin. Diagn. 
(ed. 4) iv. 144 Some notice of the position which may be 
accorded to the pneumonia-coccus. /67d. 146 The subject 
of the pneumonia -inicrobe needs further elucidation. 

Pneumonic (nivmpnik), a.(sd.) [ad. medical 
L. pueumonicus, a, Gr. mvevporixds of the lungs, 
affected with Iung-disease. So F. preumonigue.] 

1. Pertaining to the lungs; pulmonary. rare. ? Od. 
_ 1675 Phil. Trans. X, 506 This Pneumonique Engin, lodged 
in the breast [the Lungs]. /éf¢., When the Blood does not 
duly circulate through the Heart and the Pnenmonique 
Vessels; which may sometimes be caus‘d within the right 
veutricle of the heart, or the Pneumoniqne Arteries. 1710 
T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 216 It [the Hydromel],. stuffing 
oe pnenmonic Passages, causeth an Orthopniea. x 

. Pertaining to, of the nature of, characterized 
by, or affected with pneumonia. 

1783 S. Curarman in dled, Coniauiea, 1, 297 The expectora- 
tion. produced by pneumonic inflammations. 1898 Ad/éutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 122 A pneumonic patient. 1898 Darly News 
24 Oct. 3/3 The disease which has broken out in Vienna is 
not bubonic but pneumonic plague. : . 

B. sé. +a. A person affected with lung-disease. 
Obs, b. A remedy for lung-disease. rare, 

1681 tr, FHiildis's Rene Med. Wks, Vocab, Puennonic, 
one sick of the disease of the lungs, 1729-41 Ciameres 
Cycl., Pueuntonics, medicines proper in diseases of the 
lungs, where respiration is affected. 1818 in Tooo. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Pneunonic. .. 3. A remedy suitable for 
diseases of the lungs. | ' se g 

|| Pneumonitis (pnizmonaittis, niz-). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mvevyor lung + -1TI8.) = PsRe- 
Mon1A, Llence Pneumonitie (-i'tik) z@ = Pyec- 
MONIC 2, 

182a-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 441 Thus it occurs 
to us in pleurisy, in pneumonitis. 1866 A. Fuinr Princ, 
Aled. (1880) 160 Pneumonia is the name commonly used: 
pneumonitis is the more appropriate term, being in con- 
formity with the plan of distinguishing inflammatory affec- 
tions by the suffix 74's. 1844 Dunsciison Aled. Lex., 
Preumonitic, of or belonging to pneumonitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. i . 

Pneumono- (pnizmono, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumon-, combining form of Gr. mvevpor, 
mvevpov- lung. (Often contracted to PNevuMo-.) 

|| Pneunionalgia (-2e°1dzi4) [Gr.dA-yos pain], pain 
in the lungs. Pneumone‘ctomy = PNEUMECTOMY 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Pneumonocace (-p'kas/) (Gr. 
xaxn evil], decay or gangrene of the lung (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1858). || Puew mono carcinoma 
[(Canctroma], cancer of the lung (Mayne). Pneu‘- 
monoce le = preunzoce/e: see PNECMO- (Dunglison 
Afed. Leg. 1853). || Pueu-mono,cirrho:sis, cir- 
thosis of the lung (Mayne). || Pneu:mono,conio-sis 
(also -kon-) [Gr, xévs dust], disease of the lungs 
produced by inhalation of dust. || Pneu:mono- 
dy‘nia [Gr. d5vv7 pain], pain in the lung (Mayne). 
Pnew'monolith (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pneu:mono- 
lithiasis (Mayne) = prezmolith, -lithiasis: see 
PNEUMO-, Pueumono‘meter [-METER], an in- 
strument for measuring the capacity or strength of 
the lungs (= PNEUMATOMETER, PNEUMOMETER) 
(Mayne). {| Pneu:monojmyco'sis (Gr. pvxns 
fungus], growth of a fungus in the lungs. Pneu- 
monophorous (-p'f6ras) a. [Gr. -pépos bearing], 
bearing or having lungs. || Pneumono,rhagia 
(-ré'dzia) = pnenmorrhagia: see PNEUMO-( Mayne). 

1857 Duncuison Dict. Med. St, *“Pneumonalgia, 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pneunonailgia, pain in the lungs. A term 
used by Alibert for angina pectorzs, which was the fifth genus 
of pulmonary diseases (paenroses) in his nosology.  1866.A. 
Fuint Princ, Med. (1880) 185 Under the generic name 
*pneumonokoniosis, proposed by Zenker, are included the 
various affections of the lung produced by the inbalation of 
dustdike particles, 1897 4 Ubutt's Syst, Med. WW. 631 Other 
pneumonoconioses arise in a similar manner. 1876 tr. von 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V. 468 Vegetable Parasites [of the 
lungs]—*Pneumonomycosis, 1870 RotLeston Anim, Life 
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see 


PNEUMOOTOCOUS. 


148 The..ambulacral vessel in all the *pneumonophorous 
Holothurioidea. : 

Pneumootocous (pni#moptdkes, niz-), a. 
Zool, Also pneumotocous. [f. mod.L. Pren- 
mdoloca, Preuméloca (Owen), {. Preumo- b + Gr. 
@ordxos egg-laying, oviparous.] Belonging to the 
Pneumootoca, or vertebrates that breathe air by 
means of lungs, and lay eggs, as birds and reptiles. 

1890 Cent. Dict. Puensmodtokous..Pucumotocous. 

Pneu:mo-perica‘rdial, a. /ah. [f. Prev- 
Mo- b+ PERICARDIAL.] Applied to a sound heard 
in pleurisy, attributed to the friction of the invest- 
ing membrane of the lung against the pericardium: 
= pleuropericardial (see PLEURO-). 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl Med. V1. 595 This sonnd is 
called the extra-pericardial, pnenmo-pericardial or pleuro- 
pericardial friction sound. Z 

| Pneu:moperica‘rdium. /2/:. [mod.l.., 
f. Pyeumo- + Perrcarpium.} The presence of air 
or gas in the pericardium. So || Pneu:moperi- 
cardi'tis, pnenmopericardium accompanied by 
pericarditis (Billings AZd. Dict. 1890). 

1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol, Anat, xvii. 297 A condition of 
the heart rarely found until after death, and termed by 
L.aennec pneumo-pericardium, consists in an effusion of air 
into the sac. 1898 Adlbutt's Syst. Med, V. 801 Paeumo- 
pericardium js extremely rare. 

Pueumothorax (pni#:mopor rks, niz-). Jaih. 
[& Psevato- + Tuorax.] ‘The presence of air or gas 
im the cavity of the thorax, i.e. of the pleura; 
usually cansed by a wound or by perforation of 
the lung. Also pueuwmatothorax (see PNEUMATO-), 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect, Prine. & Pract. Physic Viti. 
Ii, 129 When the pleura contains air alone, the patient is 
said to have pnenmothorax. 1894 Palé Mall G, 20 Dee. 
7/3 1t seems not improbable that the immediate cause of 
[Stevenson's] death may have been pneumothorax. 

|| Pneusiobiognosis (pniz:siobaiogndu'sis). 
Med. Jurispr. [mod.L. f. Gr. mvetaus a blowing, 
breathing + Bios life + yrdots investigation, know- 
ledge.] = Pueobiognosis : sce PNEO-. 

1857 in Dunciison ict. Wed. Se. 

h Pnyx (pniks). [a. Gr. Mvvé, ceattive nunvés, 
probably f. muavis packed, crowded.] Name of 
the public place of assembly in ancient Athens, a 
semicircnlar level cnt out of the side of a little 
hill west of the Acropolis. 

1822 T. Mircnert Avistoph. 1,16 The pnyx was a public 
place, which derived its name from the number of stones 
with which it was filled. 1850 Lerten tr. C. O. ALiler"s Ane. 
Art § 289 (ed, 2) 320 The stage then certainly took the place of 
the simpler bema on the pnyx, which was in like manner 
constructed in the theatrical form. 1868 Swtth's Dict. Gr. 
& Rom. Antig. 146/2 Afterwards they (the éxxAnoia:] were 
transferred to the Pnyx. 

+ Po!, poo. O¢s. Forms: a. 1 p&uua, phwa, 
pawe, § paa, pae. 8. 4-5 po, 4-6 poo. [OE 
pidwa ( panna) = OLG. *pawo (MLG. pawe, LG, 
pau, Da. faa), ONG, phdwo (MUG. pfdwe, Ger. 
Pfau), both wk. m.; WGer. a. L. pavo peacock. 
Thence (through Ad(w)a, pa(we), ME. north. faa, 
pa-, midl. 73, poo (cf. ONG. phdo, MHG. 7fé). 
OE. had also the form péa from *fax (see Sievers, 
ed. 3, § 111 A, 2), whence ME. pé- in pécoch,, 
pihenne: see PEACOCK, etc.] A peacock. 

t Feathered with po, ie. with peacock's feathers, 

a. 2700 Lipinal Gloss. (O.E.1.) 826 Pave, panna, ¢ 1000 
fEvraic Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Pano, pawa. ¢1000 — Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 131/9 Pano, pannus, pawe. ¢1000 Sax. 
Leeckd. 11, 196 Fuglas ba pe heard flasc habbad, pawa 
swan aned. @ 1400-50 Alexander 4983 Par bade a brid on 
a boghe..Was of a port ofa paa. 14.. in Langto/t's Chron. 
(Rolls) IT. App. iv. 452, I beheld that Jitel man .., His berd 
was syde ay large span, and glided als the fethere of pae. 

B. a 1307 Sat. Consistory Courts in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
159 A pruest proud ase a po, Sebpe weddep us ho. 1382 
Wveiir 2 Chron. ix. 21 Thei hrouzten thennus gold, and 
syluer, and yuer, and apis, and poos [1388 pokokis, 77. 
pekokis}. ¢ 1400 Land Troy Bk. 6961 With bowe and arwe 
fedred with po, He wroght amonges hem mechel wo. ¢1500 
Three Kings’ Sons 136 Aftir thies wordes, was brought yn 
a Poo hy ij. gentilwomen. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

@ 1300-1520 Pakoc, pacck, poucok, pocok, ete. [see Pea. 
cock sé, 1 Band y. ¢1350 Mominale Gall-Angl. 782 
(E, E. ‘I. S.), Storke pecok is peedatia 3 7 Lance. PoP 
B. xu. 257 By be po feet is vnderstonde.. He frendes. 

+ Po. Oés. [Origin obscnre.] (See quot. 1838.) 

3678 Butter ud. m1. i, 1395 This is some Pettifogging 
Fiend,..That undertakes to understand, And juggles at 
the second hand; And now would pass for Spirit Po, And 
all mens dark Concerns foreknow. (1838 Sourney Doctor 
exxxix, Y. 25 One Mr. Duke, a husy fanatic, in Devonshire 
in Charles II.'s days, whom old Sir Edward Seymour used 
to call Spirit Po, that said Po being a petit diable,a small 
devil that was presto at every Conjnror's nod.] 

Po: see Pou and next. 

Poa (powa). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. mda grass.] 
A large genus of grasses widely distributed in tem- 
perate and cold regions ; meadow-grass, 

1753 in Cuamsers Cyc/. Supp. 1985 Martyn Roussean's 
Bot, xiii. (1794) 137 There are four sorts of Poa very common 
in most meadows. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IL. 57 A 
mixture of... hurnet, and dwarf poa, 

b. Comb. Poa-grass (+ po-grass), a grass of 
this genus; meadow-grass. 
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1765 Aluseunr Rust, 1V. xiii. 183 We have a far better 

rass, under the name of po-grass. 19766 /éid. VI. 121, 

could not distingnish the desired kind from these in- 
truders; particularly the poa-grass, 

Poach (pétf}, v1 Forms: 5 poeche, 6-8 
poche, potch, 7- poach. [a. OF. pochier(i2the. 
in Godef.), later focker to enclose ina poke or bag, 
to bag; also in senses 1 and 2 below; & foche poke, 
bag (Diez, Littré): sec Poke sb.1 The Eng. uses 
were adopted separately. The o seems to have 
been originally short as in Fr.] 

1. ¢rans. To cook (an egg) by dropping it, 
without the shell, into boiling water. 

IF. pocher, in this sense, is usally explained as referring 
to the enclosure of the yolk in the white as in a bag.] 

He1390 Form of Cury § 90. 46 Pochee. Take Ayren 
and _breke hem in scaldyng hoot water fete... Grape Lwo 
Cookery-bks. 24 Eyron en poche. Take Eyroun, breke hem, 
and sethe hem in hot Water; pan take hem Vppe as hole as 
pon may; ban take flowre, and melle with Mylke. ¢ 1450 


Douce ALS. 55 § 100 Egges pocchez.] ¢14g0 (see Poacnen | 
Pfl.a.), 1§30 Patscr. 663/1,1 potche egges, je poche des 


@wufs. He that wyll potche egges well mnste make his water 
sethe first. 1933 Exvot Cast. J2elthe i. xvii. (1541) 33 
They [eggs] be moste holsome whan they be poched. 1598 
Epulario Lj, To poche Egges ..'To poche them in mitke 
or wine. 1626 Bacon Syfra § 53 The Volkes of Eggs .. so 
they be Potched or Reare boyled. 1679 Jenkins in R. 
Mansel Narr. Popish Plot (1680) 99 She poach'd Eggs for 
them both. 1742, 1889 [see PoacuEn pf2 a.}]. 

é: and frans/, 1630 J. Vavioa (Water P.) Laugh § be fat 
Wks. 1, 76/2 This man hath played the cooke And potch'd 
this Ginnie Egge into thy booke. @ 1693 Urguhart's Rabe- 
fais i. xx, 169 As if he had been to potch them ina Skillet 
with Butter and Eggs. 

+2. To sketch roughly. Ods. rare. 

[!. pocher, in this sense, appears to have arisen from the 
obs. and dial. sense 'to make blots or blurs’: ef. Cotgr. ‘cet 
encre poche, this Inke blurres*.] 

1651 CreveLann Poems 44 Whose fervour can Hatch him, 
whom Nature poach’d but half'a man, 

Poach (pétf), v.42 Forms: 6-7 poche, 7- 
poteh, poach. [In 16th c. poche; app. in the 
main a palatalized collateral form of Poke v1, q.v. 
But sense 1 ¢ appears to be immediately from OF. 
pocher ‘to thrust or dig out with the fingers’ 
(Cotgr.), in pocher un atl, des yeux (14the. in 
Godef. Comp/.) to thrust or gouge ont an eye, to 
put out the eycs (in mod.F. to give any one ‘a 
black eye’ with a blow) ; itself prob. of LG. origin ; 
and quots, 1528, 1542 in 1b may be related to 
OF. focher to put into a sack, to bag: sce prec. 
The ¢ was app. mostly short in 16-1 7th ¢., and fotch 
is still widely spread in the dialects.] 

L. 1. trans. To push or stir (anything) wth the 
point ofa stick, a finger, a foot, etc.; = PoKEv.J1; 
to stir zp by this means; fig. toinstigate. Now dia/, 

[c 1386: see Poke v.' 1.) 1632 J. Havwaap tr. Biondi’s 
Eromena 75 Then. .tried his armour everywhere by poteh- 
ing it, to see if he could find any place unarmed. 1684 
Otway si¢heist t. i, A Woman who..watch't her Oppor- 
tunity, and poach'd me up for the Service of Satan. 1749 
Fievoinc Yow: Jones vy. iv, He bid him beat abroad, and 
not poach up the Game in his Warren. 1859 in J. Watson 
Living Bards of Border 92 (ED. D.) We'll poach tbe fire, 
an‘ ha’e a crack aside the chumla lug. . 

b. To ram, shove, or roughly pnsh (things) 
together, or in a heap. Ods. or dial. 

1528 Jmpeachm, Wolsey 59 in Furniv. Ballads fr. AISS. 1. 
353 Pou haste purposyd ‘To mynester grete extorcion, By the 
whyche haste so furiously encrochyd, In Chestis, baggis 
hepyd & pochyd, Of every man Takyng A porcion. 1542 
Booaor Dyefary xi. (1870) 259 Mestlyng brende is made, 
halfe of whete and halfe of Rye. And there is also mestlyng 
made, halfe of rye and halfe of barly. And yl! people wyll 
put whete and barly togyther. Breade made of these afore- 
sayde grayne or cornes, thus poched togyther, maye fyll the 
gutte, but it shall neuer do good toman. 1903 Ang. Dial, 
Dict, (Warwicksh.), Potch these oddments in the corner. 
These things are all potched together. 

ec. To thrust or poke oué (the eyes); = OF, 


pocher Peil, les yeux. Obs. or dial, 

[¢1380: see Poxev.41.) 1584 Huoson Du Barlas' Judith 
vi. in Sylvester's Wks. (1621) 752 And with their fingers 
poched ont his eyes. 1608 Syivester Du Bartas it. iv. tv. 
Decay 1179 O11 poach not out mine agp 

d. To strike, rap, slap. [Perh. for Ger. Zocher.] 
slang. 

1892 Zancwitt Chil’r, Ghetto. 87 My mother potebed 
ay face... shall never forget that slap. 

. To thrust or push (a stick, a finger, a foot, 
etc.) into any hole or thing, Now chiefly dia/, 

1673 Tempie United Prov.i. 5 His (Charlemagne’s] Horse 

ing one of his legs into some hollow ground, made way 
ene smoaking water to break out, and gave occasion for 
the Emperor’s building that City [Aix], 1823-56 De Quincey 
Confess. (1862) 133 Lest some one of the many little Brah- 
minical-looking cows..might poach her foot into the centre 
of my face. [See Eng. Dial. Dict.] A . 
b, intr. To poke or probe (e.g. with a stick, etc.) ; 
also, to poke, thrust oneself, intrude. Now dia/. 

arsso J/ye Way to Spyttel Hous 308 in Mazi. &. P,P. 
TY. 41 One tyme to te ereenl age to that, Probyng 
and hyng to get somwhat; At euery doore lumpes of 
bread or meat. 1657 Davenant rst Day's Entertainm, 
Rutland Ho, 72 Your Bastelier..with her long pole gives 
us a tedious waft, as if he were all the while poaching for 
Eels. 1859 in Eng. Dial, Dict, s.v., Eternally poachin’ 
amang my feet. 

+3. trans. To thrust, stab, pierce. Ods. 


POACH. 


1602 Carew Cornwall 31 The Flowk, Sole and Playce 
followe the tyde vp into the fresh riners, where, at lowe 
water the Countrie people..take them vp with their hands. 
‘They vse also to poche them with an instrument somewhat 
like the Sammon-speare. 1644 W. Newport Fal/ of Alan 
éy Sin 4 Potch a dead man with knives, stab him with 
daggers, &e. 

tb. zutr, To make a stab or thrust ef as in 
fencing. Also jig. Obs. rare. 

3607 Suaks. Cor. . x. 15 Ile potche at him some way, Or 
Wrath, or Craft may get him. 1624 Bacow War w. Shain 
Wks. 1879 1, 531/1 They have rather poached and offered at 
a number of enterprizes, than maintained any constantly. 

II. 4. rans. To thrust or stamp down with the 
feet; to trample (soft or sodden ground) into 
muddy holes; to cut (turf, etc.) with hoofs. 

ay Prot O.xfordsh, 247 The Horses going .. in a string 
and keeping the furrow, to avoid poching the Land. 
Eart Happincton Forest-frees 46 Cattle should be taken 
off, lest they poteh the ground. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixiii, The 
cattle of the villagers ,. had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf. 1816 — Old Afort. xv, The passage of the 
main body, in many instances, poached up the swamps 
through which they passed. 1849 Stepurns BE, Fare 
(ed. 2) I. 194/1 The land... ought not to be cut up and 
poached by the cart-wheels and horses’ feet. 1894 7imes 
18 Nov. 4/3 Pastures are soddened to an extent that must 
result in their being badly ‘ poached’ where the stock cannot 
be taken off them. 

iufr, To sink (into wet heavy ground) in 
walking ; to plod over soft ground, or through mud 
or mire; to tramp heavily or plungingly. 

1600 Nortusxonke Poore Alans Gard. To Rdr. 2 Poching 
inthe mire vp to the calle of the legge. 1655 Guanate Chr. in 
Arm. 1.88 How uncomfortable. for a traveller in Heaven's 
road .. to go potching in the dark. 1686 tr. Charadin's 
Trav, Persia 176 The soyl so extreamly fat, that our 
Horses had much a do to poret along. 1792 A. Youne 
Trav, France (1794) 1. 241 The hedges and ditches confine 
the carriages to poach throngh the mud, 1837 Hocc Tales 
1, Wool-gather er 213 Plunging and poaching to make all 
the fish take into close cover. 

6. itr. Of land: To become sodden, miry, and 
full of holes by being trampled. 

1707 Mortimean //usd, (1721) I. 15 The Chalky and Clay 
Lands... have also the inconveniencies..to burn in hot 
Weather, to chap in Summer, and ch in Winter. 1766 
Museum Rust.N 1. 105 Cattle unavoidably do great mischief 
to grass land, when it is so wet as to poach. 1807 A. YounG 
Agric. Essex (1813) \. 24 Strong, wet, tenacious land, 
poaching with rain, and sticking to the horses‘ legs. 1879 
Jerreares Wild Life in S. Co. 378 The ground..is still 
soft, and will poach under the hoot of cattle. 

7. trans, To soak, make sodden. 

1881 7ines 14 Apr. 10/5 As in many parts of England, 
along the banks of streams and rivers are considerable areas 
of good land, poached and scoured hy frequent floods. 

8. To mix with water and reduce to a uniform 

consistency. In paper-making, to mix thoroughly 
(the half-stnff from the breaking-engine) with the 
bleach-liqnor, in the poacher. (Also fofch.) 
1873 Roaeatson Engineering Notes 49 The clay should be 
free from stones and must be well poached. 18 7 W. Agnor 
Cantor Lectures in Jral, Soc. Arts xxvii, 63/1 The 
breaking, poaching, and beating processes ..are all con- 
ducted in machines or engines of the same general con- 
struction, 1883 R. Hatoane Workshop Receipts Ser, u. 
36/2 For poteching half-stuffs previously gas bleached, the 
quantities nre (ete. }. 

III. 9. intr. To encroach or trespass (on the 
lands or rights of another) in order to possess one- 
self unlawfully or unfairly of something, esp. in 
order to steal game ; hence, to take game or fish 
illegally, or by unsportsmanlike devices. 

1611 Corcr., Pocher le labeur dautruy, to poche into, or 
incroach vpon, another mans imployment, practise, or trade. 
1682 Daypen & Ler Duke of Guise ww. iii, L scorn to poach 
for power. 1706 Purtuirs, To foach,.. to destroy Game by 
unlawful means, as by laying nares, Gins, ete. 1742 Pore 
Dune w, 228 For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, 
I poach in Suidas for unlicens‘d Greek. 1827 Scott Frail. 
27, Jan., The pettish resentment that you might enter- 
tain against one who had poached on your manor. 1847 
Emeason Refr. Afen, Shaks. Wks, (Bohn) I. 358 So keen 
was the hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare 
poached, or not. 1885 THackeray Vewcomes ix, Poaching 
on her lodgers’ mutton. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv, 72 A 
region in which the politician feels that he is ching on 
the preserves of the geographer. 1885 S/andard 20 Nov. 
3/8 All the owners poached for salmon, 

10. trans. a. To trespass on (land or water), esp, 
in order to kill or catch game. 

1715 Gartu Claremont 8 They poach Parnassus, and 
lay snares for praise. 1807 Caasse Par. Reg. t. 814 
He poach’d the wood, and onthe warren snared. 1858 
F, E. Pacer Curate Cuméberw, (1859) 38 A fellow who had 

ched lands and fished waters hich Ir, Soaper himself 
ad hired. 1885 F¥edd 3 Oct. (Cassell), The Greta is not 
nearly so much poached as formerly. i 

b. To catch and carry off (game or fish) illegally ; 
to captare by illicit or unsportsmanlike methods 


such as a poacher uses, Also fig. 

1862 Cornh, Afag. V1. 651 Some are famished to death, and 
some are poached, and some get hooked. 1895 IWestw, 
Gaz. & Nov, 1/3 You were always ‘ poaching ’ our best men. 
1903 /did. 28 Mar. 2/1 She's a poacher, that woman—poaches 
children... Yes; poaches them;.. takes them away from 
other teachers who've taught in those families for years, 

c. Racing slang. Yo filch (an advantage, e. g. 
at the start in a race) by unfair means, 

1891 Licensed Vict. Gaz. 20 Mar. 182/1 Seward main- 
tained that the start was a false one, and that his opponent 
poached full five yards before he [Seward] moved, 1892 


POACHED. 


Daily News 16 May 3/5 Several [jockeys] displayed a 
marked desire to ‘poach n hit' at the start. 1894 /dfd. 
16 Mar. 6/5 The scratch poached the start, and gained 
fully half a length, rowing up to 44 to the minute against 
Oxford's 40. 

Hence Poaching Af/. a. 

1681 CueTuam Angler's Vade-m. xxx. § 1 (1689) 166 To be 
used hy none hut idle pouching [sic] fellows. 1886 C. Scorr 
Sheep-Farming 200 In a few minutes the poaching flock is 
seat scampering back to their own proper walk. 

Poached, f//. 2.1 [f. Poaci v.! + -Ep}] Of 
an egg: Cooked in boiling water, without the shell. 

1480 Two Cookery-bks. 94 Potage de egges. A/S. Douce, 
Pocched egges. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regim. F jb, Poched 
egges are better than egges rosted hard or rere. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vy. 84 A couple of potched led. 1650 
poched] Egges. 1742 Firtoiwne Fos. Andrews. xv, Whether 
a poached egg, or chicken broth. 188 A. Laxc Prince 
Prigio ii. 190 Why the king..should have poached eggs and 
pluai-cake at afternoon tea. 


b. Loached egg, (a2) name of gastropod shells of 


genus Ovzeltne; (6) see quol. 1903. 

1837 Penny Cyc. VIII. 257/1 Ovudum,(..commonly cafled 
Poached Eggs). 1903 IWindser Afag. Bers 3865/2 The ball 
in a stroke of this kind will assume an oval shape something 
like a cucumber. This stroke is called in Stické parlance 
‘a poached egg '. 

Poached, Af/.a.2 [f. Poach v2 + -ep2] In 
senses of the verb: ¢s/. a. Trodden or trampled 
into miry holes. b. Acquired by poaching; 
illegally captured. 


1844 Steruens Bh. Farnt 11. 110 The cattle will soon 
render the whole bedding a poached mass, ee EFFERIES 
Nature near Lond. 166 Vhis very pond ..is muddy enongh, 
and surrounded with poached mud. 1889 Pad! Mad! Gaz. 
13 July 3/2 France. .is made the market for English poached 
fish, ei French poached fish find a market in England. 

c. Poached eyes = F. yeux pochds, eyes swollen 
as if with a blow or weeping. [Cf. Poacttv.2 1c.] 

1904 Athenzun: 24 Sept. 408/3 Samuel re-entered with 
poached eyes. 

Poacher ! (pawtfaz). Also potcher. [f. Poacit 
ve + -ERL] 

1. One who poaches or trespasses in pursuit of 
game; one who takes or kills game unlawfully. 

1667 Evetyn Pudl. Eniploym. Misc. Writ. (1805) 552 The 
young potcher with bis dog and kite, breaking his neigh- 
bours hedges, or trampling o're his corn for a bird not worth 
sixpence. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 265 Huntsman, Hunter, 
Fowler, Fisher,..Game, Pocher. 1680 Orway Orphan ui. 
810 So Poachers basely pick up tir’d Game Whilst the fair 
Hunter's cheated of his Prey. 1774 Goupsm. Nat. Hest. 
(1776) IV. 12 ‘They are shot at by poachers; traced by their 
footsteps in the snow; caught in springs. 1863 Kixcs.ev 
Water-Bad. i, A keeper is only a poacher turned outside 
in, and a poacher a keeper turned inside out. 

trausf. 1702 Yatpren 2 sof's Fables vii 1 Ren, an ald 
poacher after game, Saw grapes look tempting fine. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 11 Feb. 10/1 To escape the Jaws of the large 
pike, the oaly permitted poachers which exist at the lake. 

2.a. (U.S.) The widgeon, A/areca americana: 
said to be so called from its habit of seizing the 
food for which other ducks have dived. (But cf. 
Pocnarp.) b. The sea-poacher, a fish of the 
family Agonidex. (Cent. Dict.) 

3. Paper-making, One of the series of engines by 
which rags, etc., are comminuted, washed, bleached, 


and reduced to pulp; a poaching-engine. 

1877 W. Arnot in Prni. Soc. Aris XXYVI. 91/2 The 
second eagiac is called the ‘ poacher’, the roll of which. .does 
little more than mix the stuff and the bleach liquor. 1883 
R. Hatoane Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 392/1 Reduce them 
[rags] to half-stuff, and as soon as possible empty into the 
poacher..and bleach with great care. 1906 Braote Paper. 
making \1. 65 1906 J. Caste (Wolvercote Paper Mill) 
in Let., Potcher or Poacher. 

4. attrib. and Comb. (sense 1), as poacher-court, 


-herd, -work. 


178 Burns £4. ¥. Rankine viii, 1... brought a_Paitrick 
on the grun’,..Somebody tells the Poacher-conrt The hale 
atlair. 


ena Mag. 1. 767/2 ‘It was no poacher work 
Matthew’, he said. 1897 CrocxeTr Lad’s Love xxii. 22 
It was a portentous thing to sce the poacher-herd so keea 
on the proprieties. 

Hence Poa‘chery sonce-wil. 

1831 T. L. Peacocn Crotchet Castle ix. (1887) 109 Witchery, 
devilry, eas poachery, piracy, fishery, gipsy-astrology. 

Poacher? (pdetfor). [f. Poacu v1 + -er}] 
A vessel or pan for poaching eggs. 

1868 Mary Jewey Model Cookery 82/1 The egg may also 
be done in a regular egg-poacher, 

Poaching (paifin), vd/. 3.1 [f Poacu v.1+ 
-ING rd The action of Poactt v.1 

1584 Cocan Haven Health cxciti. (1636) 174 [Eggs] be 
sodden two wayes;..the first is called secthing..the second 
poching ofegges. 1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poching, 
..an Egg Boyled in Water out of the Shell. 

Poa‘ching, v4/. 5b.* [f. Poacu v.2 + -rve1.] 
The action of Poacu v.2 

a. Trampling (of land) while in a sodden con- 
dition ; becoming poachy. 

1780 A. Youns Tour /re/. 1, 116 Lands..sound enough for 
winter feeding without poaching. 1802 C. Finptater Agréc. 
Surv. Peebles 159 The parks were extremely subject to 
Winter poaching. 1879 Amateur Poacher, The green 
drive shows traces of the poaching it received from_the 
thick-planted hoofs of the huat when the leaves were aff. 

b. Trespassing in pursnit of game; taking of 
game or fish illegally or by nnsportsmanlike 
methods, Also ig. 
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16rr Reaum. & Fu. PAtéaster w. i, He hunts too much in | 


the purlues, would he would leave off poaching. 1821 Ecan 

Life in Lond 1. iv. (Farmer), You shall be admitted into 
the preserve; but remember no poaching. 1892 Athenzum 
zo Aug, 246/3 He has kept free from any suspicion of., 
literary poaching. 

attrié. 1832 Ht. Martineau ffomcs Abroad 1. 1 News 
of murderous poaching expeditions. 1899 West. Gaz. 
20 Sept. 3/2 What sonie consider the poaching tactics of 
the music-halls. 

c, Paper-making. Sec Poacn v.2 8 ; poaching 
or potching-engine = PoacuER! 3. 

1877 W. Arnot in Frul. Soc. Arts XXVI. 89/2 The 
bleaching or poaching engine. 1880 J. Donsan Pract, 
Papermaker 27 The quantities of half-stuff filled into the 
potching engine shou!d at all times be as uniform as possible. 

Poachy (portfi, a. [f Poach v2 + -y.] Of 
land: Spongy, retentive of moisture, and so liable 
to be trampled into muddy holes; sodden, swampy. 

1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 1. 56 1f much Rain come upon 
it while it lies flat, it will make it so poachy that you can- 
not plow it, (especially if ‘tis a wet Clay Land). 1802 C. 
Finphater eteric. Surv. Peebles 158 The land is put into 
a poachy state by every heavy shower of rain. 1844 STEPHENS 
BR Farnell. 45 4 heavy rain may fall for some days, and 
render the land quite soft and poachy. 

Ilence Poa‘chiness. 

1707 Mortimer /fst. (1721) 1. 48 The lower Vallies, 


| because of the poachiness of them, they keep for Grass. 


Poad, -e, obs. forms of Popr, Poop, 

Poadler, dial. var. PopLer, young coal-fish. 
Poak(e (péuk), [Origin obscure.] (See quots.) 
(1846 Worcester, Peake, waste arising from the prepara- 
tion of skins, compused of hair, lime, and oil. ari. Exeycl. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Frade, Peak. 

Poak(e, Poakmantie, obs. ff. Poke, Pock- 
MANTEAU. Poale, obs, f. Pore. Poan, var. 
Powan. Poar, Poareblind, Poast, Poat, obs. 
ff. Pore v., Purseinp, Post, Pore. 

Pob (ppb). Sc. Also da’. pab. [Origin ob- 
scure.] ‘The refuse of flax or (more recently) jute. 

1747 R. Maxwett Bee-master (1750) 21 The Hive to be 
laid over with the Refuse of Flax, commonly called Pob-tow. 
1765 Museum Rust. WV. 46 Uf the flax is to be stacked, it 
should he set in an airy eae upon a dry foundation, such 
as pob-middings or the like. 1803 Prise Ess. Hight. Soc. 
If. 10 At an old lint mill in Fife, a great heap of this 
refuse, or pab tow, as it is called, had been formed about 
6o years ago. 
harness, the collars are made of straw or fod; (the refuse of 
flax when skuitched). 1876 Laine Linderes Abbey xxvi. 
389 The boys. .gathered pob, heather, and other inflanmnable 
materials in a great heap. 

Pobble, obs. or dial, var. of PEBBLE, 

Pobs (pebz), sb. f/. dia/. Also pobbies. Occas. 
in sing. (Eng. Dial, Dict.). A dialect and nursery 
name for porridge, pap, bread and milk. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pobs, Poddish, Porridge. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskets Jf, Barton ix, The child ..were awake, and 
crying for its pobbies. 1894 Flatt Caine JJan.vman v1. iv, 
He was ladling tbe pobs into the child's mouth. 

+ Pocalips, -ype, obs. aphetic ff. ApocaLYPSE, 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xt. 90 We hath dronken so depe 
he wil deuyne sone, And preuen it by her pocalips and 
passioun of seynt Anereys. @ 1440 [see Apocatyrse 1]. 

Pocan (pékan). [app. native Indian name.] 
The Virginian Poke or Poke-weed (/4ylo/acca 
decaudra); = PoKE sh,* 2a, 

1858 SimmMonns Dict. Trade, Pocan-bush, a name in the 
Laer ce for the PAylelacca decandra. 1866 [sce Poxr 
so.” 2al. 

Pocar, Pocard, Poccoon, Poccoson, obs. ff. 
Poker, PocHarp, Puccoon, Pocoson. 

+ Pocerounce, pokerounce. Os. rare. A 
confection mentioned in the 15th ¢. : see quot. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 3 Kalendare de Leche ae 
[sce Leach s/.1 2]..Pocerounce. /dfd. 41 Pokerounce. ‘Take 
Hony, & caste it in a potte ty! it wexe chargeaunt y-now ; 
take & skeme it clene. Take Gyngere, Cancel, & Galyngale, 
& caste per-to [etc.]. 

Pocession, obs. form of PossEssion. 

|| Pochade alia [Fr., a rongh sketch, f. 
pocher to sketch in the rough, also to binr: sec 
Poacu v1 2 and -apDE.] A rough, smudgy, or 
blurred sketch. 

170 Browninc Fifine xxxvi, So, any sketch or scrap, 
pochade, caricature, Made in a moment, meant a moment 
to endure, I snap at. 

Po’chaise, po’chay, pochay, collog. con- 
tractions of Post-citaIsE. 

1827 Scotr Chron. Canongate Latrod. iv, Its associations 
of ‘pochays’ and mail-coaches, 1871 G. Mereoitu //. Rich- 
mond 1. 135 There was a saying in the county that to 
marry a Beltham you must po’cbay her. /déd. 158 ‘ She's 
past po’chaises ’, Squire Gregory sighed. 

Pochard (péetf-, pdekasd, ppctf-, pekisd). 
Forms: a. 6 pocharde, (8 poachard), 7- pochard. 
B. 6-9 pocard, 7 pocker, -ard, 9 pockard, 7- 
poker. [Of uncertain origin: perh. augmentative 
of OF. and mod.F. poche, in mod.F. poche-cutller 
the spoonbill: see -aRD. (But there is little like- 
ness between the pochard and the spoonbill.) It 
might also be a deriv, of Poacn v.2, Poke v,1 
The pronunciation seems quite unfixed. Prof. A. 
Newton makes the ch = £; but Jobnson made it 
as in poacher. A European diving bird, Fuligula 
or &thyia ferina, of the family Anatide, charac- 


Jerina Lin. 


1818 Edind, May. Ang. 126/1 Observe their + 


POCK. 


terized by the bright reddish-brown colour of the 
head and neck; also called red-headed pochard, 
poker, wigeon, red-eyed poker, Dux-Binp. Also 
applied to other species, as the African )., -22hyva 
or fudiguia capensis; the Red-crested P., / or 
Ayroca rufina, of India; the Tufted P., -f. or 7 
cristata, of Europe and Asia; and in U.S. to the 
RebD-HEAD, Anas americana. 

a. 1552 ELyar, Soscha, a water fonle like to a ducke, 
but somwhat lesse: I iudge it a pochaide. 1611 CoiGr., 
Albrent, ..% Pochard. 1678 Ray Widdighdy’s Ornith ui. 
367 The Poker, or Pochard, or great read-headed Wigeon. 
1752 J. Ween lest. Antu. 431 The Anas, with grey wings, 
anda black rump. The Pochard. 1755 Jonxson, Poachard, 
a kind of water fowl. 1820 Jopretis.v., 1] know np reason, 
why Johnson should have .. printed this word .. differently 
from any other author, and spelled it ‘ poachard’. 1882 
Lhree in Norway viii. 653 A hrood of pochards under the 
leadership of the old duck. 1894 Svtiaut Nidderdale 203 
The bittern, pochard, scaup, common scoter and the tufted 
duck have been seen inthe park. 1894 Newton Dicé. Birds 
734 Lochard, Packard or Poker, names properly belonging 
to the male of a species of Duck (the female of which is 
known as the Dunbird), 

B. 1598 FLorto, Bosca, a bird called a pocard. 1674 Dent 
Let. in Kay's Lett. (1718) 21, | have put up ina Box some 
Water Fowl, evs. a Pocker, a Smew,..a Widgeon, and a 
Whewer, 1678 Poker [see a]. 1706 Prutirs, Pocard, a 
kind of water-fowl, 1709 Dervam in PAfL Trans, XXVI- 
466 vinas fera fusca... Vie Poker. 1768 Pusxaxt Za. 
Hl. 470 Vhe Pochard. .. In Lundon markets .. knuwn by 
the name of Dun birds. 1843 Vakeewt fist, Birds IT, 
233 The Pochard, or Dua-bird, for this species is known 
by various names, as Red-headed Poker, and Red-cyed 
Poker... isa winter visiter to this country. 1895 A. Parte 
SON Man § Nature 85 We blazed away several times, 
pickin’ ap near twenty pokers (pochards). 

b. attrié.and Cond., as fochard-diuck ; pochard- 
grass, déa/. some water-plant, app. a species of 
Polygonum (Newton Dict. Birds 735 note). 

1833 Bato in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1, No.1. 16 He 
had... received ..a specimen of the pochard duck (4 aas 
1879 R. Lunsock Aauna Vorfi 137 N patti- 
cular weed,—Pochard Grass, as it is called. 

Poche, obs. form of Poacn, Puvcu. 

+ Pocill. Od. rare. In 6 pocyll/e. 
focillum a little cup, dim. of fAdcefam cup.) 
small cup, a phial; ¢vazsf. a draught. a potion. 

1572 J. Jonns Bathes Buckstene 19 Take in the morninge 
fastinge. in pocy!l whay, made with ale, to purge choller. 
In pocy!! whay made of whyte wyne, to purge fleme. Jéid. 
zo Of herbes for your brothes and pocylles, mallowes, 
cychorye, endyue, vyolettes, pacyence. . 

+ Poccillator. Oss. rare. [a. L. poct/lator (Ap- 
pul.), f. pdeédeem: see prec.) A cup-bearer. So 
+Pocillation. Obs. rare—°. 

1658 Puivours, Peciliation, the waiting on a great mans 
cup. 1661 Brount Glosseer. (ed. 2), Pocillater (Lat), he 
that waiteth on a great persons cup, a cnp-bearcr. 1705 
Exston in ffearie’s Collect. 30 Nov. (0. H.S.) L107 King 
of Pocillator’s. on, ; 

Pocilliform (posi-lifpim), «. rare. [f. L. 
poillnm (see PociLL) + -FoRM: cf, PocuLIrorM.] 
Of the shape of a little cup. 

1846 Dana Zoaph. 506 This species, ,bas pocilliform cells. 

Pocion, obs. form of Potion. 

Pock (ppk), 56. Forms: 1 poe, 4-6 pokke, 
4-8 pocke, 5 pok, 5-6 poke, 6 Sv. poik, 6- pock. 
Pl. 1 poccas, 4-6 pokkes, (5 pocken), 4-8 
pockes, 6 pocques, 6~ pocks; also 6-7 poxe, 
6- pox: see Pox. [OE. foc, poce- pustule, ulcer, 
=MDu., MLG. focke (poche), Du. fok, LG. 


fad. L. 
A 


| pocke, EFris. fob, pokke, HG. dial. pfoche, poche 


(mod.Ger. pocke from LG.). So obs. F. focgue, 
pokke, poxse, paucgue (1400-1514 in Godef.), from 
LG. or Eng. These continental words are all 
fem.; OE. foce was masc. (in one place app. fem.). 

Kluge and Franck refer poce, pocke to the OTeut. vbl. stem 
*puh(h)-, to swell up, hlow ap, wheace also OE. pokha, 
pocca bag: sce Pocket, Poke sé.1] 

1, A pustule or spot of ernption in any cruptive 
disease, esp. (since ¢ 1700) in small-pox. 

e1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 104 Drenc wib poc adie wyl water 
on croccan, do huniz on [etc]. /id., Smire parr hit ntslea 
on pone . fbid., Drenc wip poccum bisceop wyrt [etc.)}. 
lbid. ld. 4 gif poc sy on eagan, nim mzre, sapan..mid 
Godes fultume he sceal aweg. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prof, 
30 And it is hool anon, and forthermoor Of pokkes, and of 
scabbe, and every soor. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
97 He [Alexander] was of saagweyn colour, his face ful of 
pockis. 15.. Prof. Ron. in N. Test, in Scots (S.T. SIN. 
318 Ewin as anne ewill skahbe or anne poke cann not 
alwayis be keipit in with the violence of medicynne. 1583 
Stvuages Anat. Adbus.1.(1879) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, 
scurf, blain, botch, pocks. @1585 Montcomerie Flyting 

16 The powlings, the palsay, with pockes like pees. 1706 

aiLtips, Pock, a Scab of the Smaltl-Pox. 1720 Becket in 
Phil. Trans. XXX1. 56 Having great Pockes or Pustules 
on the Surface of their Bodies, from whence the Pox is 
denominated. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 
40 A few of the pock appeared on his face. 1877 Roaertrs 
Handbtk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 150 The number of spots or ‘ pocks’ 
varies from a few to thousands, but as a rule from 100 to 
jooare present. 1897 Adlbutd's Syst. Afed. 11.559 With the 


| retrogression of the pock and the subsidence of the areola 


the local phenomena of a normal vaccination arc at an end. 
b. ¢ransf. A spot or mark like a pustule. 
1894 Dove Afem. S. Holmes 99 Holmes..would..proceed 
to adorn the opposite wall with a patriotic V.R. done in 
bullet-pocks. 142 


POCK. 


2. A disease characterized by pustules or eruptive 
spots; esp. (2) small-pox; (4) ‘great (French or 
Spanish) pox’, syphilis: = Pox sd. 1b, e. 

a. in p/. Now written Pox. (Rarely construed 
with vb, in singular.) 

¢1315 Gloss, W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc, 161 Viroles, 
pockes. 1377 Laxor. P. Pi. B, xx. 97 Kynde come after 
with many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences, and moche 
poeple shente. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vit. (1520) = bit 
Also that tyme a sekenes that men call the pockes slewe 
bothe men and women thrugh theyr infectynge. 1500-a0 
Donnan Poems lv. 30 Quhill that thai gatt the Span3ie 

ockis. 1§18 Pace Let, [odsey 14 July (Cal. State Papers 

Ten. VIII), They do die..of the small pokkes and measels. 
1s29 S. Fish Supplic. Beggers 6 They .. that catche the 

kkes of one woman, and bere theym to an other. a 1548 

faut. Chron., Hea. VITF 190 \tem that he hauing the 
Frenche pockes presumed to come and breth on the kyng. 
rss2 Ordre tosp. St. Barthol. Pref. Av, This Hospital .. 
where. .there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules.. 
to nombre of .viij. hundred. 1615 Sanpys Trav. 109'The pocks 
is vneredibly frequeat amongst them. 168 W, RoBeRTsON 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 481 The disease of the Spanish Pocks. 

B. in sing. Now dial. or vulgar. 

14.. Stockh, Med. MS. 1 461 in Anglia XVIII. 306 
Seint Nicasse had a pokke small. c14q0 /’romp. Parv. 
407/2 Pokke, sekenesse, forrigo. 1530 Tinparn Ansie 
Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850) 105 1f God punish the 
world with an evil pock, they immediately paint a block 
aad call it Job, to Rent the disease. 1530 Parser. 256/1 
Pocke a great pocke, /a gorre, la grosse nerolle, Pocke 
a small, verolle. 1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super, Wks. 
(Grosart) Il. 52 Would it were not an infectious bane, or 
an incroching pocke. 1845S. Juop Wargaret it. v. (1881) 
264 Glad you got through the pock so well—it takes a second 
time, some say, 185: Maynew Lond. Latour. 405/2 As soon 
as ever the pock began to decay, it took away my eyes 
altogether. 


th. fig. (sing.) Obs. 

1545 Brinktow Comfl. 32 The same pock that was in the 
clargys wyne and clothes, hath so infected the gentylmen 
of the temporaltye. 1ss5 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 52 
Hathe not the pocke of thy licentiousnesse bruste furth tn 
miner to thyne owne destruction? 1607 R. Carew) tr. 
Estienne’'s World Ls Wonders Aiijb, Neither can the 
waters .. be cured of their spirituall barrennesse, or of the 
Romish pock and AZgyptian scab. 

+c. In imprecation or exclamation: see Pox 
sb, 3. Obs. 

+3. sing, and p/. A disease of sheep: = Pox 
sh. ic. Obs. 

1st Tinvarz £xfp. 1 Fokn (1537) 30 Who dare deay saynt 
Anthony a flese of wol .. leste he sende the pockes amonge 
our shepe. 1548 Exyor, eee scabbe which is aniong 
shepe, called the pockes [15sz L]ULoet, pocke). 

4, attrib and Comb, as pock-arr (dra/.), 
-frecken, -fret,-hole, -mark, a scar, mark, or ‘pit’ 
left by a pustale, esp. of small-pox; pock-arred 
(dia/.),-broken, -eaten,-frecken,-freckled, -fret, 
-fretted (-fretten), -holed, -marked, -pitted 
(-pitten) adjs., scarred, marked, or ‘pitted’ with 
pustules, esp. of small-pox; + pock-break, (?)a 
breaking out or marking due to some form of 
pox; pock-house (U. S. dta/.\, a small-pox 
hospital; pock-lymph, the lymph of cow-pox, as 
used in vaccination; pock-pit w /vans., to ‘pit’ 
or mark with pustules (in quot. fig.); tpock- 
royal, satirical name for a pnstule of the ‘great 
pox’; pock-sore, a sore caused by a pustule, or 
by the pox; +pocks-rotten a.: see Pox sé. 4; 
pock-stone, local name for a hard greyish stone 
found in the Staffordshire coal-measnres: see also 


pox-stone (Pox sb.); t pock-tree: see Pockwoon, 

1611 Corcr., Fossetienz,.. fall of little pits, *pockars, 
or pock-holes. 1655, 1691 [see Arr]. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pock-arr, Pock-mark, a scar or mark left by the 
small pox. 1825 Brockett 1. C. Gloss., *Pock-arred,.. 
pitted with the small-pox. [See also Eng. Dial. Dict.) 
1568 Montcomerte Misc. Poems liv. 2 Fyadlay M¢Coa- 
noquhy, fuf M¢eFadyan, Cativilie geilzie with ye *poik- 
braik.” ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 *Pokbrokyn, forrigi- 
nosus, 1662 GURNALL Chr. tn Arwt. verse 17. We XXV. § 4 
(1679) 322/1 What a beauty Man was, till fe was pock- 
broken (if I may say so) by sin. 1862 Borrow HWild Wales 
xxxvii, His face was long and rather good-looking, though 
sign pock-broken. axsso Aye Way Spyttel Hous 112 
in Harl. £. P. P. IV. 28 Seabby and scurvy, spect eaten 
flesh and rynde. 1530 Patscr. 256/1 *Poke frekyns, 
pieguetevre or picguottevre de uerolle. 1695 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3134/4 Mary Scarlet,.. thin visage, swarthy complexion, 
Eo frecken. 1714 f6fd. No. 5223/4 A spare middle-siz‘d 

fan, *Pockfreckled and Ruddy Complexion. 1731 MEDLEY 
tr. Kolben's Cape G. Hope V1. 198 Several hairs would 
remaia in the *pock-frets. 1744 Boston Post-Boy 1 Oct. 4/2 
Byrn. .looks pale and *pockfret. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2843/4 
Pale-faced, and a little *Pock-fretted. c1640 R. James 
Poems (1880) 213 A Virginae..proper of all things but a 
pale “pock fretten face. 1840 Mrs. F. Taotrore Widow 
Married i, A deal better chance that your child will be 
like what you see there, than to poor pock-fretten Phebe. 
1s33 Hutort, *Pocke hole or scurre. 1676 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1145/4 A full set Woman with Pockholes in her 
face. 1708 /éid. No. 4480/3 Having a thin pockhole Face. 
1682 fé:d. No. 1722/4 He is a little hroad Man, *Pock- 
holed. 1845 S. Juoo Margareé u. v, A *Pock House was 
established,..aad a general beating up for patients was had 
throughout the region. 1881 Tyxpatt Floating Matter of 
Air 119 A quantity of matter, comparable in sinallaess to the 
*pock-lymph held on the point of a lancet. 1673 WVedder- 
burn’s Vocab. 20 (Jam.) Foveae variolarum, *pock-marks. 
1851 D, Jerroip S¢. Giles ii. 15 His flat broad face was.. 
thinly sprinkled with deep pock-marks, 1756 4. Jersey 
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Archives (1898) XX. 16 Terence Milford,..has short brown 
hair, a little *pock-inarked. x 
Rev. May 493/2. The whole area is pock-marked with 
public houses. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LUT, 225 1¢ becomes 
a plague, a mora! small-pox, .. “pockpitting his small 
modicum of brains, 1862 Mavuew Lond. Labour II. 
332 He was under the middle size, *pockpitted. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 256 Did Sir Aylmer know That 
great *pock-pitten fellow had been caught? 1694 Morrevx 
Rabelais ¥. v, Embroider'd o'er the Phiz with Carbuneles, 
Pushes, and *Pockroyals. 1643 Payxxe Sov. Power Marl, 
it. 89 Neither must the Chyrurgion dresse their wounds, or 
*pock-soars. 1902 C. G. Harper Sfolyhead Road 33. 
(Wednesbury) Those foundations have an unusual interest, 
built as they are of the material called ‘"pockstone’. ¢1537 
Du Wes Sutrod. Fr. in Palsgr.914/3 The *pocke tre, gatagz 
ou eban, 

Pock, v. rare. [(& Pock sb.) ¢rans, To mark 
with pocks, or ( fig.) with disfiguring spots. 

1841 Murray Let. ia Smiles AZeut. (1891) 1]. xxxve 474 
Houses. .Jiterally peppered aad pocked from top to bottom 
with shot-marks. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. ix, This tufty 
flaggy ground, pocked with bogs and boglets. 1889 Lavcet 
29 June 1314/1 The, posterior parts of both lungs were 
pocked with tubercle in the softening stage. 

Pock, variant Sc. spelling of Poke, bag. 

Pocker, obs. variant of Pocnarn. 

Pocket (pekét), sb. Forms: 4-6 poket, § 
-ett, 8-8 pockett, 6 -ette, (pokit, 7 poccet), 
6- pocket. [ME, fote/, a. Anglo-Norman fokele 
(a3th c. Godef.), mod.Norman dial. fougrctie, dim. 
of ONF. poke, fogue, pouque = F. poche, whence 
dim. focheile: sce PoKE sd.1, Poven sd. OF. had 
also a masc. form pochel, pouchet (1396 in Godef.), 
still dad, also in mod.Norman dial. poxguet.] 

1, A bag or sack. Sometimes used as a measure 
of quantity, varying in capacity according to the 
commodity contained, and the locality. 

Now chiefly used for hopsand wool, a pocket of wool being 
rie sack (in 13th, a quarter), a pocket of hops about 
168 lbs. 

1280 Memoranda Roll, K. R. m. 134, Venerunt coram 
Baronibus et recognoverunt se teneri Becranciaa ct sociis 
suis mercatoribus de Luk’ in quatuor saccis lane et uno 
pochetto, id est in quarta parte unius sacci. c13q0 Nols 
of Parlt, 11. 385/1, xx sacz & ix peres de Leyne trovez 
en xxiii sarplers & ea 1 poket. 1526 in Dillon Calais 5 
Pale (1892) 90 Item, for evry horseloode of pocketts iiij d. 
1535 in G. Schanz Lngd, slandeispolitik (1881) I. 385 The 
canvas, that goeth to the pokit with the hey and threde, 
that gocth to yt, weyeth about 2 nailles. 1706 Pxictirs, 
Pocket of Wool, the Quantity of balf a Sack. See Sack of 
Wool and Sarplar. 1724 De For Your Gt. Brit. 1. 128 
Ilere [at Stanvhcldge “air) I saw what I have not observ'’d 
in any other Country of England,..a Pocket of Wool. This 
seems to be first call’d so in Mockery, this Pocket being so 
big, that it loads a whole Waggon,..and these ordinarily 
weigh a Ton or 25 Hundred weight of Wool, all in one Bag. 
1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 130/1 There were only elevea 
pockets of new hops, the quality of which was very bad. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 755 The brightest 
hops, and those which have the finest colour, are put into 
bagging of a better quality, and termed pockets, 18 
R. Lancrorp /ntrod. Trade 126, 147 pockets of hops, eac 
weighing rcwt, rqr. 18lb. 1876 S. Aens. Mus. Catal, 
§ 2107 Model of a hand loom..designed to weave sacks or 
pockets without a seam citber at the sides or end. 

2. A small bag or pouch wom on the person; 
spec. one inserted in or altached to a garment, for 
carrying a purse or other small articles. 

1430 flymns Virg. 62 ‘Apparaile be propirli', quod 
Pride, ‘Loke bi pocketiis passe be lengist gise’. @ 1450 
Stockh. Med. MS. 1. 61 in Anglia XVIII. 296 In a poket 
pou it do, Pat be water may renne per-fro, 1570 Foxe 
a. & AV. (ed. 2) 192/1 He bare alwayes about bym, in hys 
bosome or pocket, a litle booke contayning the Psalmes of 
Dauid. 31596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, mi. iii, 61 Haue you 
enquir'd yet who pick'd my Pocket? @ 1680 Butier Rev, 
(1759) Il. 446 A Prodigal is a Pocket with a Ilole in the 
Bottom, 1700 T. Brown Amuse, Ser. & Com. 67 Here 
walk'd a Freach Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets, 
ror Swiet Mrs. Fr. ffarvis' Petit. 7 All the moncy I have 
..1 keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next my 
smock. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4072/6 Left ia a..Coach.., 
a white Damask Pocket. 1869 TroLtore /fe knew, etc. 
xxvii, He carried the letter with him in his pocket. 1 
Welion's Ladies’ Frnl. Sept. 90/3 This theatre pocket is a 
Parisian novelty, worn suspended from the watst, and is 
intended to hold the handkerchief, fan, opera glasses, etc, 

b. esp. That in which money is carried ; hence 
typically used for one’s purse or stock of cash ; 
pecuniary resources, private means, Ewpiy pocket: 
(transf.) a person without money. 

1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Princess of Wales 
1 Apr., I would have paid them the money out of my own 
pocket. 1731 Gay in Swift's Lett. (1766) IL. 133, F had 
flattered myself, your law-suit was at an end, and that your 
own money was in your own pocket. 1765 Foore Comunts- 
sary 1. Wks. 1799 Il. 9 The bridegroom may put the pur- 
chase-money .. into his pocket. 1781 Cowrer ruth 322 
Yon cottager..Just earns a scanty pittaace, and at night, 
Lies down secure, her heart aad pocket light. 3834 L. 
Ritcare Wand. dy Se(ne ag2 War empties the pocket; no 
kingdom can go to war with empty pockets. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul I. 492 The slave-masters were touched in their 
pockets, and it filled them with fury. 189 Barinc-Govtp 
Frag. Czsars 1.15 Only the empty pockets and lacklands 
were excluded. 31894 R. Brivces Feast of Bacchus u. 743 
A gentleman can't consider bis pocket. ‘od. One's han 
has to be constantly in one's pocket here. 


3. Hence, in various phrases: 
a. Jn pockel: (@) Having money available; in 
possession of funds; (4) Having (so much) money 


1899 StEAD in Review of 


POCKET. 


left over or to profit, as ‘to be ten shillings in 
pocket by the transaction’. b. Ot of pocket; 
+ out of funds (0ds.); /o be out of pocket, to bea 


loser (by some transaction). 

17531 Affect. Narr. of Wager 154 We might indeed have 
starved..if Bulkeley had not happened ra somewhat in 
Pocket. 1755 SMOLLETT Quix. (1803) TV. 143 At the end 
of their peregrination, they are above a hundred crowns in 
nocket. 1846 JERROLD Mfrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lect. xxx, 

f you'd a chaise of your own..you'd be money in pocket. 

1693 Concreve Old Back. 11.1, But, egad, I’m a little out 
of pocket at present. 1737 Locan in Rigaud Corr. Sei. 
Men (1841) I, 319 The proprietors..complain they are yet 
out of pocket by it. 1787 Netson in Nicolas Desf. (1845) 
I, 212 If she gocs soon he will still be out of pocket by the 
Appointment. 1837 Sir F. Paccrave .Werch. §& Friar Ded. 
(1844) 6, I shall be pounds out of pocket by my conscientious 
refusal. 1882 Miss Brapoon Aft. Royad III. iv. 74,1] am 
out of pocket for my expenses. 

ec. Zo put in one’s pocket: To pocket, take or 
keep to oneself, conceal, suppress. 

1652 Continces Caveat for Prof. vi. (1653) 32 You had as 
good have put your tongue in your pocket. 1885 W. EL 
Norris Adrian Vidal xlii, 1 put my pride in my pocket. 

A, Jn (some one’s) pockel : (a) Quite close to, in 
close attendance upon (some one); (4) Under the 
personal control or direction of (some one). 

181z Lapy Granvitre Lett, (1894) I. 42 Lord Gower.. 
seemed charmed with her, sat ia her pocket all the evening, 
both inatitter. 18g: Tuackeaay Lng. Hoon. ii. (1858) 58 He 
was sitting with the family seatin bis pocket. 188 acces 
Rom, 19th Cent. 1. iii, He sitsin her pocket every evening. 

+4. A pouch- or pocket-shaped net. Obs. rare—". 

c 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) i, Elleswhere bei 
sle hem with smale poketes and with pursnettes, with smale 
aettes, with hare pipes, and with longe nettes. 

5. Billiards. One of the open-mouthed bags or 
pouches placed at the corners and on each side of 


the table, into which the balls are driven. 

1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 Or when the Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, 
aCou, 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. i. § 16 At the com- 
mencement of the last century, the billiard-table was square, 
having only three pockets for the balls to run in, situated on 
one of the sides. 1837 Tuackeray Kavenswing iii, The 
hilliard-ball eyes..fell plump into the pocket of his heart. 
1899 A dlbutt's ae Med. V1. 258 They let their adversary 
spot the red and take the balls out of the pockets. ; 

6. Zool, and Anat. A sac-shaped or pocket-like 
cavity in the body of an animal; sZec. 

(a) A blind sac. (6) The cheek-pouch of some rodents, 
e.g. the Seccomyide. {c) The abdominal pouch of a mar- 
supial. (¢) The abdominal cavity of a halibut or other fish. 

1793 Projects in Ann, Reg. 127/1 The Iceland fishermen 
..beat the bone upon a block with a thick stick, fill the 
pockets, as they term them, come out easily, and thus pre- 
serve the sounds entire, 1897 Adbutt's Syst. Afed. M1. 894 
This disposition [in peritypblitic abscesses] to the formation 
of loculi or pockets often causes much difficulty in the 
healing. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 8 Dec. 12/1 The bullet had 
struck between the pocket of the arm and tbe shoulder. 
blade. 1906 Brit. Med. Frnl. 13 Jan. 70 A small walled- 
a of pus. Lntie 

. A sac-like cavily in a plant. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids iv. 133, 1 found pollen 
masses which had their broad ends pushed by insects into 
this pocket. | shee ; 

7. a. Mining. A cavity in the earth filled with 
gold or other ore; an abruptly dilated part of 
a vein or lode; also, an accumulation of alluvial 
gold. b. Asmall cavily inarock; esd. in Geol. a 
cavily in a rock or stratum filled up with foreign 
material, ¢, Asubterranean cavity containing water. 

a. 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado ix. (1862)89 We found man: 
persons at work,.searching for veins and pockets of gold. 
1898 F,S. Wituiams Afidl. Rastw. 576 It [hematite iron 
ore] lies especially in fissures or as the miners call them 
‘pockets’, in the rock. 1879 Casselé's Techn, Educ. lV. 
255/a The ores [of manganese) are rich, and are found in 
pockets in a schistose rock, 1896 Pati Mall Mag. Jan. 39 
{He} had come upon a small ‘ pocket ' of nuggets. 

dig. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 21 When our 
reading however deep, runs wholly into‘ pockets’. 1889 Darly 
News 28 Feb. 7/2 A theological romance, which turned out 
to be a perfect * pocket ', was not accepted by an Editor. 

b. 1850 Lit, es 15 June 405/2 The sands which had 

athered ia the crevices and pockets of the rocks. 1892 

ASENT Three to One IVI. 251 Berea pocket of clay crops 
out at the edge of the Bagshot sand. 1893 Times 3 June 6/6 
The chalk.. presents. .a precipitous front of white, unbroken 
except by an occasional ‘ pocket’ of red soil from above. 

c. 1852 C. W. Hoskins Fafga 3 Water .. without even 
a ‘pocket’ to run into for escape or concealment. 1881 
Rayamonn Mining Gloss., Pocket...a natural underground 
reservoir of water. ae: 

8. a. A wide pit-like hollow in a cafion or 
fissure. b. A deep glen or hollow among monn- 
tains. c, Aspot hemmed in on all sides by high 
ground. d. A hollow cut out in wood-carving. 

a.1869 Puitues Veswv. ix. 250 Fissures. open sometimes 
ao ee or cavities of larger area. 1884 J. G. Bourke 
Snake Dance Moguis ix. & The caifion widened into aplea- 
saat little pocket. 

b. 1885 Roosevert Hunting Trips vy. 128 In many of the 
pockets or glens in the sides of the hill, the trees grow to 
some little height. A J 

C. 1897 Baitey Princ. Fruit-growing 59 The grower 
should avoid flat lands which are hemmed in on all sides by 
elevations, for these ‘ pockets ‘are nearly always frosty. 

d. 3892 Ex. Rowe Chip-carving (1895) 33 A combination 
of triangles and diamonds all treated as sunk pockets. 

9. A recess or cavily resembling a pockel in use 


or position, as a. The slot for the reception of the 


POCKET. 


vertical side-picces of a sash-frame; b. A re- 
ceptacle in the cover of a book for a folded map, 
etc.; @. A small cabin or coal bunker on board 
ship; d. The trap of a weir in which fish are 


caught. 

1881 Vouxc Zw. Man his own Mechanic § 830 A close 
inspection of the side of frame will show the amateur where 
the ‘pocket’ A is. 1898 Century Afag. Feb. 531/2 The 
single females are stowed in Sig * on both sides of the 
ships. 1899 F.'T. Burien Way Navy 95 1a coaling ship 
the work of distributing the coal throughout the series of 

ckets that are plastered all around the engines and boilers 
is of incredible severity. 1900 Yourn. Wot. of Rubruck 
(Hakt. Soc.) Contents, Map to Illustrate the Two Journeys. 
«Iu pocket. : fe 

10. A baggy place, a bulge (in a sail). 

1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 3/4 The maiusails of both yachts 
were glaringly faulty, There was a hig pocket i the 
Shamrock's, pinching her to leeward, : : 

ll. Racing. The position in which a compctilor 
is hemmed in by others and so has no chance 
of winning. (Cf. PockeT v. 1c.) 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

12. attrib. and Comé. (passing into adj.) a. 
Adapted or intended to be carried in the pocket. 

1612 in Crt. § Times Jas. / (1849) I. 156 Mere is a pro- 
clamation coming out this day against pocket-dags. 21625 
Feetcnern & Mass. Cust. Country ui. iii, Out with your 
bodkin, Your pocket-dagzer, your stiletto. 
Antifodes w. ix, The multiplicity of pocket-watches. 1688 
Lovie Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 153 A pocket-dyal 
with a mane) needle. 1697 Damner Voy. rorwtd World 
(1699) 11 Directing our course by our Pocket Compasses. 
1708 Loud, Gaz. No, 4422/8 Lost.., a large blue ‘Turkey- 
Leather Pocket-Cuse. 1715 did, No. 5336/3 A neat Pocket 
Edition of the Odes..of Horace. 1740 ip Wittramson (£i22e) 
The British Augler, or a Pocket-Compunion for Gentlemen- 
Fishers. 1793 Beopors Jath. Evid. 138 It iy not very casy 
to believe, that words have the property of shutting up all 
at once, like pocket tclescopes. 1860 Tynpatt Glace. 1. xxvii. 
205, L..looked at the film of liquid through a pocket-lens. 
1864 G. Merepitu L£aitilia xxxiv, | would buy a pocket- 
dictionary at one of the ports. 

b. Small enough to be carried in the pocket, or 
figured as being so; tiny, diminutive. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatriéz 508 Two poore Lreuiarists, 
with our small pocket-learning. 1856 Eansox Eng. 7 raits, 
Land Wks. (Bohn) IL. 18 A pocket Switzerland, in which 
the Jakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale to fill the 
eye and touch the imagination. 1860 Reape Céoister & //. 
iv, Now this pocket-athlete [a dwarf] was insanely. fond of 
griping the dinner-table with both hands and so swinging. 

c. (from 2.) Having reference to money; arising 
from pecuniary considerations. 

1705 in W. S. Perry Hist. Cofl, Amer. Col. CA. 1.156 The 
ersonal interest and pocket gain of one Single person. 1855, 
i R. Leircuitp Cornwall Mines 160 All persons are most 
open to pocket arguments, and here came one. 

d. Private, secret. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 543 Being hy a secret or 
pocket deed to be defeated of the incumbrance he has 
advanced his money for. 

13. Special Comb. : pocket-borough, a borough 
of which the parliamentary representalion was 
under the control of one person or family; pocket- 
burner (Aumorous), a coin in the pocket (in 
allusion to the saying used of one who cannot 
keep money, that the coin burns a hole in the 
pocket); +ypocket-cloth, a pocket-handkerchief ; 
pocket-cutter, 2 thicf who cuts pockets; pocket- 
expenses, small personal outlays; pocket-filled 
a., having the pockels full, rich; poeket-fish = 
ANGLER! 2; pocket-flap, pocket-lid, a lappet 
covering a pocket; + pocket-hay, pocket-net: sec 
quot.; +pocket-hoop, a hoop consisting of two 
parts, one worn on each hip, and serving as a 
pocket ; pocket-judgement : sec quots.; pocket- 
like a, resembling a pocket; pocket-mouse, 
a rodent of the family Saccomyide, a pouched 
mouse; pocket-pedlar U..S. (see quot.); pocket- 
plum = d/adder-plum (BLADDER 10) : see quots. ; 
pocket-rat = Goruer 56.1 1; pocket-sheriff: 
sce quots.; + pocket-tortoise, a pocket tortoise- 
shell comb; pocket veto: see quot. See also 
POCKET-BOOK, -HANDKERCHIEF, etc. 

1856 Miss Mutock ¥%. Hattfax xxiv, Satisfied that, .. 
despite the unheard-of absurdity of « contested election, his 
*pocket-borough was quite secure. 1877 Brack Green Past. 
iv, There was not half as much mischief done by the old 
pocket-borough aisren as there is by this money qualifica- 
tion, 1895 C.R. B. Barrett Surrey iii. 80 Horne Tooke.. 
sat for the pocket borough of Sarum. 1848 Kinostey 
Saint's Trag. ut. iv, Que that..never met you after a huail- 
storm without lightening himself of a few *pocket-burners, 
a1704 T. Brown Two Oxf, Schoi. Wks. 1730 I. 3 Cannot 
1 wipe mine a with the fair *pocket-cloth ? 1885 Milnor 
(Dakota) 7e/ feds 2/3 Deck hands on the steamer .. 
were being robbed by “pocket-cutters among the rousta- 
bouts, 1751 Smotietr Per. Pre. xxxiii, A purse..to defray 
her *pocket-expenses in her absence. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E, Europe 237 Let the empty titles and empty pockets 
marry the title-mad and “*pocket-filled Jewesses. 1896 

Westmt. Gaz. 21 Feb, 8/1 The angler is known by various 
uames, including *Pocket-fish, Sea-devil, Fishing-frog, Toad- 
fish, Briarbot, and Wide-gab. 1704 Dict, Rust. et Urd., 

Pocket-Hayes,.. certain short Nets wherewith to take 
Pheasants alive... They are about a yard long. 1790 R. 
Tytex Contrast 1. i, You really think the *pocket-hoop 
unbecoming, 1834 Praxcus Brit. Costrme xxii. (1847) 416 
The pocket hoop is ridiculed in 1780 by a print in which 


1640 Brome © 


pocheter (1610 in Godef.).] 
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a girl so attired is placed beside a donkey Jaden with a pair | 
of panniers. 1736-59 M. Lacon Aédrident. Law of fvecn- 
Yiort (1778) I. 331 ‘The addition of the King’s Seal, which 
was never required to any Contract at Common Law, was 
to authenticute and make the Security of a higher Nature 
than any other then known. .thusit must be presumed from 
the force of them, which is equal to Judgments of the 
Superior Courts, they obtained the Name of “Pocket Judg- 
ments. 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Vocketjudgment, 
a statuteamerchant which was enforceable at any time after 
non-payment on the day assigned, without further proceed- 
ings. eae Pali Mall G15 May 3/2 There is a new tailor- 
made jacket called the ‘ Cavalier’... 1t falls down to the hips 
and has heavy “pocket-lid» and lappels. 1880 A. Winsos in 
Gentl. Mag. fe XLVI. 48 Nose, cyes, and ears... arise as 
*pocket-like ingrowths frum the epiblast or outer layer of 
the body. 1884 Cassed?'s Nat. dist. V1. 124 These animals 
[Saccomyite).. by American writers..are called '* Pocket 
Mice’. 1892 Vation (N.YV.) 28 July 66/1 *Pocket-pediers 
.. Who stand on the street corners with a bottle in one 
pocket and a glass in the other, and will sell you a drink 
ina doorway ora horse-shed, 1899 Massez Verd-(4. Plant 
Dis. 85 ‘*Pocket-plums ', or ‘ Bladder-plams ’. .. ‘The .. dis- 
ease of plum-trees .. caused by a minute parasitic fungus 
[Lxoascus pruni)..Uistead of developing into a normal 
plum,.. grows .. into a deformed, useless structure... The 
entire structure isdry, and notatall fleshy. .[and] also hollow, 
the ‘stone ‘ containing the seed not being developed. 1902 
Encycl. Brit, XXVIV. 560 2 Many of these Taphrinea: are 
important parasites—e.g. Pocket plunis and Witches’ Brooms 
on Birches, &c, are de to their action, 1765 BLacksToxe 
Conti. (1768) I, ix. 342 The practice of occasionally naming 
what are called *pocket-sherifts, by the sole authority of the 
crown. Curtstian Blackstone's Coun. 1.ix. 341 uote, 
When the king appoints a person sheriff, who is not one of 
the three nominated in the exchequer, he is called a pocket- 
sheriff. It is probuble, that no compulsory instance of the 
appointment of a pocket-sheriffever occurred, 1687 Srpiey 
Bellan, Vrol., Wks. 1722 11. 87 Nor Perruque comb’d, nur 
*Pocket-Tortoise stirr'd. 1888 Bryer “wer. Commie. 1. 74 
note, Uf Congress adjourns within the ten day's allowed the 
President for returning the bill, it is lost. [lis retaining it 
under these circumstances at the end of a session is popularly’ 
called a ‘*pocket veto’. 


Pocket (ppkét), v.  [f. Pocker sé: of. F. 


1. ¢rans. To put into one’s pocket, Also with wf. 
1589 Fasguit’'s Counter-C. 4 The goodly frame of this 
Common-Weale shall fall, and Banck-rouptes and .\theists 
pocket uppe the peeces. 1615 Day /estivals xii, (1613) 338 
Vet would hee not pocket a Penny of it. 1631 Massixcer 
Emperor East 1. ii, Petitions not sweetened With gold,..if 
received, are pocketed, not read. 1749 SmotLert Géd 74.1. 
ii. I. 5, I stopt short, and pocketting my ducats in a great 
hurry, took out some rials, 186: Heucurs fou Brown at 
Da sal He shut upand pocketed his sermon, aud followed 
his flock. 1899 F.T. Buttes Log Sea-watferg Our friendly 
hoveller pocketed his five pounds and aye i 
b. To confine or enclose as in a pockct: in 
quot, 1681, to imprison. (Chiefly in fasszve.) 

1682 Davoen Span. /ryar ww. ii, With Intent to sell the 
publick Safety, And pocket up his Prince. 1877 WixcieLt 
Recone. Sci. & Ret. v. (1881) 100 It has been assumed that 
energy may be pocketed in portions of matter, to be let loose 
on certain occasions. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A pocketed 
valve. 1897 /farfer’s Mag. Apr. 753 The petty port of 
Guaymas, pocketed on the California ult 

ce. acing. To hem in (a competitor) in front 
and at the sides, so asto prevent him from winning. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 901 Scotsman 16 Sept. 3/5 He tricd | 
to squeeze through between Fleur d'té and Sidus, and for 
his indiscretion he was very properly pocketed. | 

2. ‘To take possession of for one’s own, to appro- 
priate: sometimes with implication of dishonesty. 

1637 R. Humpnrry tr. St. Anibrose iu. 41 Pocketing and 
pursing up.. the fruits of other mens labours. 1769 Junius 
Lett, xxix. (1799) 1. 204 #tofe, She ordered every gown and 
trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money. 1786 JEFFERSON 
Corr, (1829) 11.11 They [the English] say, they will pocket our 
carrying trade as well as their own. B70 J D Cox Ch. of 
Derbysh. WV. 77 These sums were pocketed by Edward V1, 
or rather by his advisers, 1898 Forts. Kev. Jan. 99 The 
object of Sweden being ..to.. realise her long-cherished 
hopes by quietly ‘ pocketing ’ Norway. 

3. fig. @. To take or accept (an affront, etc.) 
without showing resen\ment; to submit to, endure 
meekly, ‘swallow’. ‘t Formerly with 2. 

1889 GREENE Spanish Masquerade Wks. (Grosart) V. 273 
Thus the great General! of Spaine was content to pockette 
vppe this Dishonour to sauce his life. 1595 Swans. Youn | 
ut. i. 200 Well ruffian, | nust pocket vp these wrongs, 1622 
Masse tr. Ademan's Guzman @ AG. 1. 214 If he.. pocket a 
wrong, and hold his hands, he is a coward. 1737 Comunon | 
Seuse 1. 139 Some great Men who can pocket up a Kick or 
a Cuff with as good an Air as they cou'd a Bribe. 1769 
Polit. Register V. 229 Your grace would have pocketed the | 
affront. 1891 Leeds Mercury2 May 7/1. The United States | 
must pocket the rebuff with a pleasant diplomatic smile. 

b. To conceal, give no indication of, suppress 
(pride, anger, or other feeling); to refrain from 
ublishing (a report, letter, etc.); in U.S. politics 
Fo the President or the Governor of a State): To 
retain (a bill) unsigned, so as to prevent it from 
becoming law (cf. Jocke! velo, PockEr sd. 13). 

1610 Swaks. Tenis. ut. i. 67, Ant. If hut one of his pockets 
could speake, would it not say he lyes? Sed. 1, or very falsely 
pocket vp his report. _17§0 Cnesterr. Left. 1 Nov., Pocket 
alt your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in one unless desired. 1878 Bosw. Suita Carthage 1i5 
The other generals, pocketing their pride,.. handed over the 
undivided responsibilityto Xanthippus. 1885 L. W. Sraisc 
Kansas 260 Legislators who. Pesalilines be thwarted by any 
such trifle as the pocketing of a bill. 

4. Billiards. To drive (a ball) into one of the 
pockets. (PockET sd. 3.) 


POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF, 


1780 Char. in Anat. Keg. 16/1 1 was absolutely necessary 
to make it rebound from two different parts of the cushion 
before it could pocket the other. 1873 Bessetr & ‘Caven- 
pisn' Aséliards 48: After beiug pocketed or furced off the 
table, the red ball must be spotted on the top spot. 

5. To hold under private control; esf. the repre- 
sentalion of a constiluency. Cf. focket-borough, 
Pocket sé, 13. 

1882 Scnou.er //ist. U.S. 1. 10 He was fond, of his 
State.., and loyal to some one of the blood familics who 
cuntended for the honor of pocketing the borough in which 
he voted. 

6. To furnish with pockels. (Chiefly in fassize.) 

1896 I estuc. Gaz, 22 Jan. 2/1 One block of beautiful wavy 
white quartz was thickly pocketed. .with the yellow metal. 

7. Path, and Surg. ‘Vo convert or form into a 
pouch, cavity, or depression. 

1885-8 acce & Pye-Smsru /’rinc. Afed. (ed 2) 11. 612 
The exudation being so effused into the meshes of the 
papilla: and Malpighian Jayer that the cavity is ‘pocketed’ 
and shows a central depression or umbilicus. 1895 Syed. 
Soe. Lex, Pocketing (Med. and Surg), forming a pocket or 
pouch ;..a method of treating the pedicle in ovariotomy, 

8. intr, To form pockcts or bag-like recesses. 
b. To pucker or become bagged. rare. C1. S. 

1614 Campes Kemz., Appareil 234 Of the long pocketting 
slecnes in the time of Ring Henry the fourth, Hocchiue. song. 
1873 Mes. Wuntsey Offer Gils xxv, That carpet?..why, 
it hadn't begun to pocket yet. 1884 VW. 4 QO. 29 Mar. 2569/1 
In describing the pocketing sleeve of the twelfth and 
thirtecuth centuries, to draw attention to the fact that it 
sull exists in the heraldic charge known as the mmaunch. 

Hence Po'cketed ffl. a, Po'cketing 7d. sh. 
and f/f/. a. 

1997 ist 2. Return Parnass. v. i. 1g48 A lunaticke bawdie 
trull, a pocketinge queane. 1614, 1884 Pocketing sleeve 
[see 8]. 1638 Foro /aacies iv. i, The pocketing Of some 
welldooking ducats. 1885-8 Pocketed [see 7]. 

Pocketable (pe'ketab'l), a. [f. Pocker 2. + 
-ABLE.J ‘That may be put or carried in the pocket. 

arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Portatie, Pocketable. 1704 
Dernam in 472 Trans, XNV. 1583 (2) These Instruments 
ily carried abont,.. the latter especially, which may 
pocketable, 1853 7 aié'’s Wag. XX. 632 The volume 
is small and pocketable. 18g0 Ciuark Russrie Uy Shipuate 
Loutse xv, There is pocketable booty in the mail-room. 

IIcice Poc‘ketableness. 

18g1 Nat. Ree. 22 Aug. 230/2 Pucketalleness..is the great 
point of a guide. 

Pocket-book (pg'két;buk). i 

1. A small book, adapted to be conveniently 
carricd in the pocket. Now usually two words. 

1617 Junna Ling. Advt,, To render the volume as portable 
..and if not as a manuall or pucket-booke, yet a pectorall or 
bosome-booke, ta be carried twixt ierkin and doublet. 1648 
A. Rowcey (féf/e) The Scholler's Companion, or a Little 
Library, containing all the Interpretations of the Hebrew and 
Greck Bible,..brought into a Pocket Book. 1658 A. Fox 
tr. Warts’ Sure. i. Introd. 45 A small Enchiridium and 
pocket book, easily to be carried about one. 1678 Avaeiy 
in Kay's Corr, (1848) 129 A little pocket-book, which may 
he of use where the Jarger tables cannot he had. 1882 
Sastspurv tn Lvcyed. Brit. XVV. 3518/2 La Rechefoucauld 
ranksamong the scanty number of pocket-books to be read and 
re-read with ever new admiration, instruction, and delight. 

2. A book for notes, memoranda, elc., intended 
to be carried in the pocket; a note-book ; also, 
a book-like case of Icather or the like, having 
compartments for papers, bank-notes, bills, etc. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 20014 Lost..,a Pocket-Book, having 
an Old Almanack in it of the Date of the Vear 80 or 81. 
1722 De For Col. Zack (1840) 130 A merchant's pocket-book, 
or letter-case. 1797 Honcrort Stofderg's Trav. (ed. 2) 11. 
Iwi. 325 A Jady.onakes a memoraudum..in her pocket- 
book. 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset 1. i. 4 A cheque. .said 
to have been stolen out of a pocket-book. 

3. alirib. and Comé. 

1819 7”. O. Lone, Dircet. 363 Wells, T., Pocket-hook-maker. 
ax860 Tricks & Traps N. Vork 24 (Bartlett), No man, boy, 
or greenhorn was ever yet victimized by the Pocket-book 
Droppers..who didn't have so strong a spice of the scamp 
in his own composition, as to think he was coming a sure 
aud profitable swindle upon some one. /éfd., Pocket-book 
Dropping may almost be considered as one of the by-gones. 
1894 HI. H. Furness Address 4 Our ideal Provost must 
know the exact location in every rich man's body of the 
pocket-book nerve, 

+ Pocketeerr. Ods. rare. [f POCKET 5d, +-EER.] 
A pickpocket. 

61626 Dick of Devon. u. iv. in Bullen O. PZ. iT. 40, 1am 
no pocketeer, no diver into slopps: yet you may please to 
empty them your selfe, good Don. 

ocketer (pe*kéta1). [f£ Pocxzr vw. + -ER}.] 

One who pockets or appropriates. 

1825 Consett Hist, Prot. Reform, vi. §176 The tyrant 
was.. the great pocketter of this species of plunder. 1830 
Fraser's Afag, \. 501 Nominal editor of the work, but regu- 
lar pocketer of the salary. 


Pocketfal (pg'két,ful). [f. Pocker sé. +-FruL.J 
As much (of anything) as fills a pocket. 

1611 Cotor., Pockée, a pocket-full, poke-full, sack-full, of. 
1718-19 ARBUTHNOT Let. Swift Misc. Wks. 1751 HI. 120 
Formerly, when you had Wit in Pocket-fulls, and no Money. 
1848 THackERay Van, Fairxiii, A whole pocketful of money. 
1866 Livincstone Last Fras. (1873) L.ii. re They are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maize they have stolen. 


Pocket-handkerchief (pe:kétheykastfif). 
A handkerchief carried in the pocket. : 
178 Mu. D’AraLay Diary May, She would wave a white 
ket-handkerchief out of the coach window. 1825 
tsteR Grandy x, Lam sorry for the poor Duke; he loses 
his pocket handkerchief at Bath, 186x Mrs. Carcvte Leit. 


POCKET-HOLE, 


III. 90 Mr. C. saw fit to spread his pocket-handkerchief on 

the grass..and sit down on it. é i; 
Pocket-hole (pe"két;haul). The opening in 

a garmeat through which the hand is put into the 


pocket. 

21658 CLevELAND Pet. Poet 20 The Women call'd me 
Woman, till the Fools Spy‘d their Mistuke thorough my 
Pocket Eloles. 1758 Nea fdler No. 15 ? 2 She walks... 
with her arms through her pocket-holes, 1801 Jane AUSTEN 
Leitz, (1884) 1. 283 The jacket is all in one with the hody, 
and comes as far as the pocket-holes. 1900 CrocketT 
Fitting of Peats v. Love Ydylls (1901) 35 Take that hand 
out of your pocket-hole, 

Pocket-knife (pe'kétynairf). A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle, for 
carrying in the pocket. 

1727 Phitip Quarll (1816) 42 Hasing. nothing but a pocket- 
knife to cut it with. 1875 Emerson Ledé. §& Soc. Aims i. 16 
When a boy finds that his pocket-kaife will attract steel 
filings and take up a needle. 

attrib, 1896 Daily News 21 Dec. 9/5 One of the largest 
houses. .has nearly 100 pocket kuife cutlers and grinders idle. 

Pocketless (pekétilés), @. [f. Pocket 56. + 
*LESS.) Without a pocket; having no pocket. 

1889 Chicago Advance 3 Jan., Ulster pockets are swept 
out of existence. The women are pocketless again. 1897 
J.-A. Grauam Ox Threshold Three Closed Lauds vii. 101 
A scantily clothed and pocketless Lepopa crofter. 1903 
Monti Aug. 161 A charming lie em with a long 
pocketless table. : 

Po'cket-m:oney. Money carried in the poeket 
for occasional expenses; esp, that allowed to those 
who have no other money under their control, as 
schoolboys or schoolgirls. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. viii 345 We were both robbed of nur 
cloaks and pocket-moneys, @1735 Arputunot JYohu Bull 
ni. xx, One Monday-Marning. .he came, as usual, to bring 
John Bull his Weekly Pocket-Money. 1838 Ly1ron Adice 
tt. ii, He inquired compassionately, whether she was allowed 
any pocket-money? 1883 ‘lRottore a #todiog. (ed. 2) 1. i. 
13 Every boy had a shilling a week pocket-money, which 
we called battels, and which was advanced to us ont of the 
pocket of the second master. 

attrib. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. i, On pocket-money 
day, that istosay, on Saturday. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 June 
6/3 His advice to women was, * Don't take up pocket- 
money works 

Po'cket-pi:cking. ‘Picking’ of pockets: 
sce Pick v.93 stealing from the pockets of others. 
So Po'cket-pi:cker, a pickpocket. 

1622 Row.anvs Good Newes § Bad N. 42 A Pocket-picker 
most exceeding braue (For true mens purses did maintaine 
the knaue). 1662 Petty Ya.ves x. Tracts (1769) 56 Such as 
have abused their dextrous use of then [fingers] hy pocket- 
picking, counterfeiting of seals and writings &c. 1959 
Sterne Tr, Shandy 1. xi, More. .pcople were hubbled out of 
their goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. 1864 Burton Sco? 
Aér. 1. iv. 199 As naturally. .as the disappearance of watches 
ina London mob is attributed to pocket-picking. 

Po-cket-piece. nue 

1. A piece of money carried ia the pocket as 
a charm, a ‘Incky’ coin; often a coin which is for 
some reason not current, or is damaged or spurious. 

1706 Lond, Gaz. No. 4209/4 Lost .., a Silver Snuff-box,.. 
with some other Silver Things, Pocket-Pieces, and Money. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle (1763) 8 He soon knew the Piece to 
he his Wife's,..heing the same he had some time ago given 
her for a Pocket-piece. 1837 Dickens /ickww. xlv, He got 
two doubtful shillin’s and sixpenn'orth o' pocket-pieces for 
a good half-crown., 08 Sirk J. Evans in Musisnatic 
Chron. 1. 312 The mitted sixpences [of Q. Eliz. 1561~75}.. 
were [not improhably] frequently treasured as pocket-pieces, 

2. The socket or cavity oa each side of a sash- 


frame in which the weights run: sce PockET sd. 9 a. 

tgor F¥. Black's fllustr. Carp. & Build,, Flome Hauidier. 
48 We now work along the ‘pulley-stile’ for a transverse 
cut, which marks the extremity of the ‘pocket-picce ’, or 
receptacle for the weights, 

Po:cket-pistol. [See Pocker sé, 12.] 

1. A small pistol to be carried in the pocket. 

1612 S. Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS,Comm.) 
I. 240 There are they say pocket pistols of five and six 
inches. 371x Appison Sfect. No. 102 P 6 Jt shall make a 
Report like a Pocket-Pistol, 1784-5 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
323/2 At Dover..the large gun, well known by the name 
of Queen Anne’s pocket pistol. 1850 in McCrie fem, 
Sir A. Agnew xi, (1852) 277 It [a pamphlet] served him as 
a pocket-pisto] on suc! occasions. ‘ 

. Aumorous. A pocket spirit-flask. 

¢ 1730 Burr Lett. N. Scot, (1818) 1. 298, I had always on 
my Journeys a pocket-pistol loaded with brandy mixed with 
juice of lemon. 1864 Baanace Passages Life Philos. xvi. 
218 A glass bottle enclosed in a leather case, commonly 
called a ket-pistol, 1882 McQueen in Aflac. Afag, 
XLVI. 162 The rests had been frequent on the road, as had 
also been the applications to the pocket-pistols. 

Pockety (pp'kéti), 2. [f. Poexer sé. + -y. 

1. Of a mine or mineral deposit: Characterized 
by pockets; having the ore unevenly distributed. 

1874 RavMono Statist. Mines & Mining pe The vein is 
irregular and pockety. 1877 /did. 177 Rich but ‘ pockety ' 
mineral deposits. 1896 Waturalist 289 The sandstones.. 
and seams of lignite rapidly alternate one with another, 
assuming lenticular, pockety and other forms. 

2. Of the nature of a secluded hollow. 

1893 E. L, Wakeman in Colemdus (Ohio) Pare 18 May, 
A tiny, pockety vale whose surface is almost level on either 
side to the edges of noble wooded bluffs. 

Po-ckify, v. ? Ols. [f. Pocky a.) +-Fy.] ¢rans. 
To make pocky: to infect with pox or syphilis, 


Hence Po'okified p//. a. 
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1624 Gee Food out of Snare 49 If the priests lungs hee but 
a little vicerated or pockified. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 
ut, xvie 265 If Mercury should be used to a wound of a 

ockyfied party, that morbus would be rowzed, 1689 
I. Pronket Char. Gd. Commander 26 Thou soul-destroying 
+ »Vice,.. That dost effeminate and pockifie Those Creatures 
called men. 1706 Puiturs, Pockifed or Pocky, that has 
got the French-Pox. 

Po'ekily, adv. [f. Pocky a1 + -Lty“] Ina 
poeky manner; with pox or syphilis, 

1665 Neeouam Med. Afedicing 136 A pe Girl that was 
pockily infected by one that gave her only a kiss as she was 
dancing. ‘ 

Pockiness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] The con- 
ditioa of being pocky. 

3930 Patscar, 256/1 Pockynesse, fossetterie. 1611 Cotcr., 
Fossetterte, pockinesse, or the heing full of pock-holes, 17297 
Baitey vol. (1, Pockiness, pocky State or Condition. 

+ Povckish, 2. Obs. [f. Pock sd. + -1sn lJ 
Infected with pox (in quot., with small-pox), 

1567 Q. Mary Let. in Robertson //ist, Scot. rv. an. 1567. 
Note , [Darnley is called a] pockish man. 

Pockmanteau. Sc. Also poke-, poak-, pack-, 
-mantie, -manty, -manky. Corruption of Porr- 
MANTEAU, confused with fock, Poke, bag. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 564 Wow y! his packmantie 
was maed, I think it best for to declair. 1638 J. Row 
Ked-Shankes Sernt. (1828) Bivb, They were posting to Rome 
with a Poakmantie behind them, and what was in their 
Poakmantie, (trow ye 7) 1773 MEston /0et. Wks, Knight 
9 Bearing his luggage and his lumber,..In a pockmanteau 
orawallet. 1815 Scorr Guy ./, xlv, It's been the gipsies 
that took yoar pockmanky when they fand the chaise stickin’ 
in the snaw! 1893 Crocknrr Stickit Afinister 69 A man 
canna gang ahoot six year wi’ a pokemantie withoot seein’ 
somethin’ o” baith sides o' life. 

Pock- pudding, Sc. var. POKE-PUDDING. 

t Pockwood. O¢s. [f. Pock sb.+ Woop sé.] 
The wood of a tree of the genus Guazacum, for- 
merly used for the cure of syphilis: =Guatacum 
2, lacnum virw 2: cl pock-trce in Poeck sé. 4. 
b. attrib. Poekwood-tree: = Gualacum 1, 
LicNuM vite 1, 

1sgo Hester french-Pockes piijb, Liguun Guatacum, 
commonly called Pockwood. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
1x. 357 That wood..is used by the Aftican phisicians for the 
curing of the French poxe, whereupon it is commonly called 
hy the name of pock-wood. 1678 Puittiws (ed. 4), Pock- 
qwood-tree,..au Indian Tree, the Wood whereof is brought 
over in great quantities, by reason of its great virtue, and 
use in Physick. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 193 Woly-wood, 
or Pock-wood is the Wood ofa Tree that grows very tall in 
the East-Indies. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 1. 37 note, 
The ee vite or pockwood-tree, 

Pocky (porki), sb. Se. dial. [f. pock, Poke sé! 
+ -Y, dim. suffix.] A small ‘ pock’ or bag. 

1889 Barrie Window in Thrums xx. 190 There's the pocky 
»eye gue me to keep the sewin' things in. 

Pocky (pe"ki), 2.1. Now rare. [f. Pock sb. +-y.] 

1. Full of or marked with pocks or pustules; 
spec. infected with the pox (i.¢., usually, syphilis). 
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Jace verolee, Waman hath face pokky [AZS. polky). 1483 
Cath, Angl. 286/1 Pokky, porriginosus. 1530 Tinoace 
Pract, Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11, 313 Our fair young 
daughter was sent to the old pocky king of France, 
the year before our mortal enemy. «1548 Haut Chron., 
flen, Vill 47b, The Dutchmen.,spake shamefully of this 
muriage, that a feble old & pocky man should mary so fayre 
alady. 1640 Paakixson 7Aeat, Bot. 450 Under colour of 
giving physicke to their pockie patients. 1730 Swirr Lady's 
Dressing-room 134 To him that looks behind the scene, 
Statira’s but some pocky queen, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 11. 6or note, A healthy wet nurse, getting a 
sore nipple, in consequence of suckling a pocky child, 

+b. As a coarse expression of reprobation or 
dislike, or merely intensive. In quot. 1601 as adv. 


(CE mangy.) Obs. 

1598-9 T. Jonson Case ts AXered v. ii, Plaguy boy! he 
sooths his humour; these French villains have pocky wits. 
1601 Deacon & Waker Answ. Darrel 79 Were not this 
pockie good stuffe..to pester your Pulpit withall? «1619 
Fretcuer Bonduca vy. tii, Oh villain, pocky villain! 1663 
Darvoen Wild Gallant w. i, But that's his pocky humour. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a pock or 
pustule, or the pox (i.e., usually, syphilis; some- 
times, small-pox); syphilitic or variolous. 

1sss5 Bravroro in Spe Eccl. Mem, (1721) VU. App. 
xlv. 135 With theyr pockeye plasteres and sores. 1600 
Rowranps Lett. Humours Blood ix. 15 But neuer in like 
pockie heute hefore. 1658 A. Fox Worts' Surg. u. xviii. 
129 Mercurial Ointment is good for lameness and pocky 
biles. 19752 Pil, Trans. XLVII. 504 A pledgit dipp’d in 
the pocky matter was applied to theexcoriated part, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. ed. 4) IV. 499 The pocky itch is so 
denominated from the resemblance of the pustules to minute 
small-pox. | 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physie \xxxix. 
Il. 781 This has needlessly been made a separate species 
of itch, scadies furulenta, pocky itch. 

Pocky, @.* Sc. local, [f. pock, POKE sb.1+-y.] 
Characterized by having pokes or bags; baggy; 
popularly applied ia Orkney to a form of cloud, 
called by some sammato-cumulus, the lower 
surface of which consists of an assemblage of 
rounded forms like small bags. 

(Not in Eng. or general Sc. use.) 

186a C. Crouston in A. Mitchell Pop. Weather Prog- 
nostics Scotl. 15,1 first observed this kind of cloud {cumu- 
lous-like festoous of drapery) on 5th March 1822, .. When 
properly developed, it was always followed by a storm or 
gale within twenty-four hours. It is called ‘ Pocky cloud’ 


POD. 


by our [Orkney] sailors, 1867 — Explain. Pop. Weather 
Prog, Scotl. Pref. 4 The festooned or pocky cloud. /did. 
14. 1880 C, Ley in Nature XX. 210/2 The clouds which 
have been in England [i.e. in Orkney} denominated ‘ pock 
clouds’, 1887 AaErcromay Weather tii. 78 In Orkney, this 
is known as the ‘ pocky cloud’, and is there usually followed 
by a severe gale of wind. 


|| Poco-curante (po:ko,kzra‘nte), a. and sd. 
[lt., £ poco little + curante, pr. pple. of curare 
lo care:—L, cé#rare.] a. adj. Caring little; care- 
less, indifferent, zonchalant. b. sb. A careless or 
indifferent persoa ; one who shows little interest or 


concern. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V1. xx, Leave we my mother— 
(truest of all the Zoco-curante’s of her sex 1) careless about 
it. 1815 Moore Mews, (1853) 11. 76 That idlest of all foco- 
curante places, Dublin. 1823 Praeo Troubadour 1. 74 
Poco-curante in all cases Of furious foes, or pretty faces. 
1881 Sat, Kev. g July 32/1 Lord Granville’s pleasaut faculty 
of pococurante conversation. 

Hence Po:co-curantish a., having a poco-curante 
character, somewhat careless; Po co-cura‘ntism, 
-teism, the character, spirit, or style of na foco- 
curanle; indifference ; indifferentism. 

1821 Examiner 4gifi Criticism has been a little Poco- 
curantish of late years. 1824 767d, 250/1 This poco-curantish 
disposition, 1831 Moore Jew, (1854) V1. 228 So far did 
this poco-curantism of theirs extend, that, even in the 
trifling article of franking, not one of them. .ever offered, 
when in office, to be of any service to me, 1835 ARNOLD 
in Stanley Lc (1845) I. vii. 419, I suppose that Poco. 
curauteism (excuse the word) i» much the order of the day 
amongst young men, 1846 Hr. Martineau f/7st. Peace Ut. 
v. ii, 202 His great and fatal fault..his affectation of 
scepticism and Jococuranteism. 1882 Times 1 Mar,, The 
House of Commons was counted out... This demonstration 
of pococurantisn may be thought somewhat surprising after 
the heat and storm of the past few days. 

Pocok, obs. form of PEACocK. 

Pocones, -is: sce Puccoon. 

| Pocosin, poquosin (pékéwsin), Amer. 
Also 7 poquosin, -on, (8 pereoarson, -koson), 
8-9 poe(c)oson, 9 pocasan. [Algonquin poguosin. 

According to W. W. Tooker in Amer. Anthropologist 
Jan. 1899 (N. S.) I. 162-170, meaning ‘at or near the opening 
out or widening’, f. Aoguo to break, open out, widen-+t(e)s 
dimin. +-én(g) locative suffix. ‘The application of the 
term therefore..was to indicate or describe a locality where 
water ‘backed up‘ in spring freshets, or in rainy seasons, 
and which by reason of [this] became more or less marshy or 
hoggy.’ As the name of a river in Virginia, the word is found 
as carly as 1635.] 

In Southern U.S., A tract of low swampy ground, 
usually wooded ; a marsh, a swamp. 

1709 J. Lawson ffist. Carolina 26 The Swamp J now 
spoke of, is not a miry Bog, .. but ae go down to it thro’ a 
steep Bank, at the Foot of which, begins this Valley... The 
Land in this Percoarson, or Valley, beiog extraordinar 
rich, and the Runs of Water well stor'd with Fowl. /éfd. 

7 We layin a rich Perkoson, or low Ground, that was hard- 
ie a Creck, and good dry Land. 19711 in Virginia Mag. 
Hist. & Biogr. V. (1897) July 9 The rest carried the horses 
3 mile through a terribly ey Pocoson to a verry great 
marsh to a River side. 1760 WasmncTon Writ. (1889) IT. 
163 Black mould taken out of the Pocoson on the creek side. 
1784 J. F.D. Smyra Tour U.S. 1, 106 Rode along upon 
a wooden causeway, through a marsh, which is here [North 
Carolina] called a poccoson. 1875 W. C. Kern Rep. of the 
Geol, Survey of N. Carolina \. 15 There is a large aggregate 
of territory (between 3,000 and 4,000 square miles), mostly 
in the counties bordering on the seas and the sounds, known 
as Swamp Lands, Theyare locally designated as ‘dismals’ 
or ‘pocosins', of which the great Dismal Swamp on the 
borders of North Carolina and Virginia is a good type. 
1895 Lducat, Kev. Nov. 358 The various stages of sound, 
Yagoon, salt marsh, and pocoson are too familiar, 

Poeques, obs. form of Jocks: see Pook sd. 

+ Poculary, ¢. (sd.) Obs. rare—'. [ad. mod. 
L. poculdri-us, f. picul-um cup: see -ARY 1.] Per- 
taining to a cup, i.e. to drinkiag ; in qnot. absol. 
as sb, A pardon or indulgence for drinking. d 

Erroneously explained as=‘cup' by Davies, whence in 
other Dicts.: cf note s. v. Manuary on the same passage. 

1837 tr. Lalinter’s Seri. bef, Convoc. Djb,Some brought 
forth canonizations, some expectations, some pluralities and 
unions, some tot-quots and dispensations, some pardons, 
and these of wonderful variety, some stationaries, some 
jubilaries, some pocularies for drinkers, some manuuries for 

andlers of relicks..some oscularies for kissers. > 

Poculastion. nonce-wd. [Asiff. L. *pdcudart to 
frequent the enp, f. ocze/-zm (see prec.) : see -ATION.} 
Drinking (of wine or other intoxicating liquor). 

1837 New Monthly Mag. X LIX. 580 Theart of pocutation 
if so it may be termed, being of the highest aptiquity, ani 
the claims of Bacchus ns the inventor of the art being 
unquestioned. 

+Porculent, « Obs. rare. [ad. L. poculentus 
drinkable.] Fit for driaking ; furnishing drink. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 630 Some of those Herhs, which are 
not Esculent, are notwithstanding Poculents As Hops, 
Broom. . 

Poculiform (pekitlifgim), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
L. pocul-um (see PocuLany) + -(1)Fors.] Of the 
form of a cup or drinking-vessel ; cup-shaped. 

1832 LinoLev /xérod, Bot. w. 379 Poculifornt, cup-shaped, 
with a hemispherical base and an upright limbs nearly 
the same as campanulate. 1887 W. Pumtirs Brit, Dis- 
comycetes 55 Cup poculiform, oblique, suhstipitate. 

Poeyli(e: sec PoctLt, — } 

Pod (ped), sd. [Origin obscure: it does not 
secm to be connected with the later word Pop 54,2] 
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1. The earlier form of Pap sé.3 8: the socket of | 260 A very long pod.like capsule. 1866 Roarrs Agric. & 


a brace in which the end of the bit is inserted. 

1573 Tusser /fusd, (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is 
clouted and shod, Cart ladder and wimble, with percer and 
pod. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 254 The lower part 
of the other limb of the stock is of brass, which is fixed 
by means of a screw passing through two ears (of the brass 

art, and through the solid of the wood. This brass part 
is called the pod, and is furnished with a mortise, in the 
form of a square pyramid, for receiving different pieces of 
steel, which are secured by means of a spring in the pod. 
fbid., Bits are (hose pieces of steel which are inserted in 
the pod. 

b. ‘The straight channel or groove in the body 
of certain forms of augers and boring-bits’, 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

2. Comb. pod-bit: see quot. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mlech., Pod-bit, a boring-tool adapted 
(o be used in a brace. It has a semicylindrical form, a 
hollow barrel, and at its end is a cutting lip which projects 
in advance of the barrel. 


Pod (ped), 56.2 [A comparatively recent word, 
first found with its compounds and derivalives 


late in r7th ce. Origin unknown. 

Pod and fodder appear first ¢ 1680, the latter being known 
earlier than the former; Poowarr. occurs 1584, but in origin 
is not certainly a compound of god. ‘The earlier word for 
fod was cod, spec. in pease-cod; in 1681 fodders were ex- 
plained as ‘ pease-cod gatherers about London ’.] 

1. A seed-vessel of a long form, usually dry and 
dehiscent ; properly of leguminous and cruciferous 
plants ; a legume or siliqua ; but often extended to 


other long fruits. 

1688 R. Howme Armoury 1. 85/1 The pod, or berry; is 
the first knitting of fruit, when the Flower is fallen off. 
1706 Pintiips, Pod, the Husk of any Pulse. 1731-3 MILLER 
Gard, Diet. s.v. Pisum, Causing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Blossoms to fall off without producing Pods. 1760 

» Ler dutrod. Bot. u vi. (1765) 1 Siligua, a Pod, is a 

cricarpium of two Valves. 1764 GratncER Sugar Cane 
1. 6o4 note, The pods [of the cacao)..seldom contain less 
than thirty nuts of the size of a flaited olive. 1785 Martyx 
Rousseau's Bot. iii. (1794) 38 You will understand this dis- 
tinction..if yon open ihe pod of a pea and of a stock at the 
same time. 7 - Bartow Codtnrb, . 501 From opening 
pods unhinds the fleecy store, 1833 R. WaLKEeR Flora 
Oxfordsh, 210 The singular figure of the pods of the Horse- 
shoe vetch must strike the most casual observer. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pod, the capsule or seed-cnse of leguminous 
and cruciferous plants, those of the former being called 
legumes, and those of the latter siliqnes, and silicules. 1882 
Mrs, Ripoetr Daisies & B. 1. 114 Where the broad-beans 
are now in pod. 1904 Speaker 23 Apr. go/1 He gained 
a copper to buy some pods of red pepper to season the 
coarse bread. 1905 7éid. 30 Dec. 7 Phese poems are as 
like as peas in a pod. 

2. transf. a. The eocoon of the silk-worm. b. 


The case or envelope of the eggs of a locnst. 

3953 Hanway 7'rav. (1762) 1. y, Ixiii. 291 The size which 
we usually most esteem, is wound off sixteen or eighteen 
pods or cocoons 1880 7imes 10 Nov. 4/6 The cases or 

pods ' (as they are called from their shape) of locusts’ eggs. 
1884 J. G. Wooo in Sunday Mfag. May 307/1 When these 
[locusts') eggs are laid, they are enclosed in a horny 
envelope called a ‘pod’, each pod containing thirty-five 
eggs. 

3. A large protubcrant abdomen. dia/. 

a@ 1825 Forav Voc. FE. Anglia, Pod, a fat protuberant belly. 
1888 Berkshire Gloss., Pod, a large stomach. . 

4, A purse-net with a narrow neck for catching 


eels. Also fod-net, 

1882 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 103 The pods are hauled into the 
boat and detached from the main net and their contents 
emptied into a tub. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxii, (1884) 246 The eels passing down the river make their 
way into the long ‘ pods‘ through the narrow necks or 
apertures of the stops, and cannot find their way back. 
1892 ers Mag. Nov. 88 In this tong wall of net are 
three or four openings, to which purse-nets, about eighteen 
feet long, stretched on hoops..are attached, the far ends 
being closed. These ‘pods’ as they are called, are extended 
down stream and attached to stakes in the river bottom, 
their positions being marked by floats, 1893 J. WaTsoNn 
Conf, Poacher 99 The method of working the pod-net is the 
same "Phe tl ee 3 

+5. The blade of a cricket-bat. Oés. 

1833 Nyren Ving. Cricketer’s Tutor 111 When the practice 
of bowling length balls was introduced. .it became absolutely 
necessary to change the form of the bat...It was therefore 
made straight in the pod. 1850 ‘Bat' Crick, Man. 31 
Instead. .of the curved form of the pod, it was made straight. 
€1862 Jflandbk, Cricket (Reldg.) 1: The regulation size of 
the bat is thirty-eight inches in Jen th, of which twenty. 
one inches are taken up by the ao or, according to the 
more modern term, the blade. 


6. attrib. and Comd., as pod-flower, -seed; pod- 
bearing, -like, -shaped adjs.; pod-fern, a name of 
Ceratopteris thalictroides, a peculiar tropical 
aquatic fern, the fertile fronds of which are divided 
into linear and somewhat siliquose segments; 
bod-lover, collector’s name of a noctuid moth, 
Dianthecia capsophila ; pod-pepper, a common 
name for capsicum; pod-shell, an American kind 
of razor-shell, Pharus; pod-shrimp, an entomo- 
stracan having the carapace hingcd lengthwise 
upon its back, so as to close likea bivalve shell. 

1878 J.R. Losey in Queen's Printers' Bible-Aids Gloss.s.v. 
Puise,‘ Pulse’ in 2 Sam. xvii, 28 means *pod-bearing plants, 
such as beans, pease, or lentils. 1776 Micke tr. Canzcens* 
Lusiad 36 Yellow *pod.flowers every slope adorn. 1697 


Phil. Trans, XX. 396 Plants of a strange Nature, bearing 
"podslike Fruit, 1976 Wrrnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 


| 


| 


Prices 1. iii. 51 The cheapest corn year is the dearest for 
open rete 1830 Linotry Nat, Syst. Bot. 20 Fruit .. *pod- 
shaped and dehiscent. 1877 Hacycl. Brit. V1. 663/2 Nebalia 
+-seems but the puny and degenerate representative of the 
once giant *pod-shrimps of Silurian times. 

+ Pod, 53.3 Obs. [Origin obscure. Cf. early mod, 
Fris. pudde ‘mustela piscis’ (Kilian).] A young 
jack or pike (fish), 

1587 Ilarrtson England ttt. iii. (1878) 1.18 The pike as 
he ageth, receiueth diuerse names, as froma frie to a gilthed, 
from a gilthed toa pod, from a pod toa iacke, from a incke 
ae pickerell, from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all to 
a luce. 

Pod, s?.4 orig, U.S. (Origin unknown.] A 
small herd or ‘schoo) ' of seals or whales, or some- 
times of other animals ; a small flock of birds. 

1832 D. Wensrer Let. fo White 14 Sept. in Pri, Corr, 
(1857) I. 526 We saw several sinall pods of coots ga by. 
1840 FD. Bessert Whaling Voy. 11.171 The Sperm What 
is gregarious; and usually occurs in parties, which are 
termed by whalers ‘schools’ and ‘pods’. 1897 Speaker 
16 Jan. 68/2 The ‘hachelors" Jseals} are driven into pods. 
1898 F. T. Buttes Cruise Cachalot v. 36 Small pod o cows 
[whales], an one ‘r ¢wo bulls layin’ off to west ‘ard of ’em. 

Pod (ped), v1 [f. Pon 34.2] 

1. fzir, ‘Vo bear or produce pods. 

31734 Curteis in Phil. Trans. XNXVIIL 273, 1 planted 
six Beans ina Pot,..they bloom'd as freely as those which 
are planted in the Ground, but did not pod so well, having 
not above a pod or two on each Plant, 1762 Mitts Sys/, 
Pract, Hush 1, 464 The best way to make peas pod well, 
1833 Aidecmont Farm Rep. 141 in Lider. Usef, nod, 
fiush. WN, Beans certainly pod much better when not 
crowded together. 1893 iestur. Gaz. 17 June 6/2 The 
peas have failed to pod, and are being cut for fodder. 

2. dans. To gather (peas, etc.) in the pod. 

1805 R. W. Dicksox Pract, Agric. 11. 587 The business 
of picking or podding the peas is usually performed by the 
labourers at a fixed price. 

3. To hull or empty (peas, etc.) out of the pods. 

1902 Encycl. Brit, XXV1. 558/1 By the aid of modern 
machinery..the peas are podded by a ‘huller ’, 

4. intr, To swell out like a pod. 

1890 Columbus Dispatch 9 July, Twelve intelligent eyes 
podded until one could have snared them with gtape vines, 

Hence Po-dding v#/. sd., the prodnetion or 


formation of pods. 


1966 Compl. Farmer sv. Pease, Both these kinds of. “peas 


are particularly apt to degenerate, and hecome later in their 
podding. 1893 7 es 6 July 4/6 Spring sorts [of beans] shed 
their Nowers without podding. 

Pod, v.2 Now da? [Origin obscure.]  /rans. 
To prod, to poke. 

153 Patscr. 661/2, 1 podde. 1570 Levins Manip. 155/38 
To Podde, or porre, pungere. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss, Pod,.. 
ta poke. 1903 a Diat, Dict. sv We podded mii’ ribs 
wi’ his walkin’ stick, 

MNence Pordder, one who prods, 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxxix. § 19 To use same in our 
parliaments as their podders, to drive us into it, 

Pod, v7.3 [!. Pon sé.4} trans. To drive (seals, 
etc.) into a ‘pod’ or bunch for the purpose of 
clubbing them. 

31887 Fisheries of U.S. Sect. v. VW, 366 note, A singular 
lurid green light suddenly suffuses the eye of the fur-seal at 
intervals when it is very much excited, as the ‘ podding ' for 
the cluhbers is in progress. 1 Speaker 17 Jan, 68/2 
Females {seals] are often podded with the ‘bachelors 4, 

Pod : see Pap sé. toad, frog ; also Pope. 

tPo-dage. Obs. rare—'. (ad. med.L. poda- 
sium (1259 in Du Cange), variant of pedégium.] 

= PEDAGE: see quot. ¢ 1425 Ss. v. 

I Podagra (ppdigri, pods-gri). Aved. [L. 
fodagra, a, Gr, wobdypa gout in the feet, lit. a trap 
for the feet, f. nous, wod- foot + dypaa catching.] 
Gout in the feet; by extension, gout generally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R.vu.\iii.(Bodl. MS), Podagra 
isasore yuel in pe feete and namelich in pe wrestes and 
in sotes. 1460 CarGrave Chron. (Rolls) 40 Podegra, and that 
seknes thei sey cometh of grete plente of mete and mech 
rest. 1596 Datrvp.e tr. Leslie's JZist. Scot. ww. 259 The 
Podagra or Gout, quhilk of the Vehemencie of calde he 
contracted, Vttirlie ouirthrew his preclare Jugementis. 1999 
Med. Frail. 1. 149 According to the opinion of the celebrated 
Prof. Lode,., hypochondriasis is merely an imperfect poda- 
gra residing in the stomach and bowels. 1876 tr. Wagner’s 
Gen. Pathol. 577 True gout, Podagra, consists, according 
to some, of the decreased excretion of nricacid by the urinary 
organs and an accumulation of it within the blood. 

Podagral (pp'digril),2. [f. Popacra + -AL.J 
Of or pertaining to gont; gouty. 

1822-34 Good's Siudy Med. (ed. 4) 11. 685 A long train of 
dyspeptic, hepatic or podagral symptoms, 1831 Fraser's 
Afag. 111. 396 Suspected of making his podagral ailments... 
cover a multitude of sins. 1872 Jearrreson Srides & 
Sridals 1. ii. 159 The tand of gouty humours and podagral 
sufferers. 

+Poda-gre, 52.1 Os. Forms: 3 poudagre, 
4-6 podagre, 4-5 potagre, 5 potacre. [a. OF, 
podagre, ad, L. fodagra: sce PODAGRA. (The 
popular repr. of fodagra in OF. was poacre, pou- 
acre.)] = PopacRa. 

erage S. Eng. Leg. 1. 424/128 In his fot ane hote goute, 
ies pondagre tcleapeod is. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 2993 

om sal haf in alle pair lymmes obout, For slenthe, als fe 
potagre and pe gont. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. 
viii. (Bodl. MS.), Gelded men hane not podagre for pei 
seruep nonght venus. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 4u1/s Potactre, 
or podagre, sekenesse, seed 1486 Bk, St. Albans 
City b, When yowre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the 
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podagre. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xv. 337 Good for podagres 
and aches of ioyntes. 

+ Poda‘gre, 2. and sé.2 Ols. Also 4 podagere, 
4-5 potagre. [a. OF. (F.) fodagre, a, 1.. podager, 
-grum (Innius), ad. Gr. wodaypés adj., pertaining 
fo gout: see PoDAGcRa.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gout; suftering 


from gout, gouty. 

13.. Cursor MM, 11825 (Fairf.) pe gutte podagre [C. be 
potagre, G. podagere, /', potagre) es il to bete, ¢ 14aa 
Hoccieve Jerestaus's Wife 713 Potagre and gowty & hale 
he was eek. 1433 Lyvoa. S. Admand ut, 64y Qon was 
podagre in handis, leggis, knees. 

B. sb. A sufferer from gout. 

1836 1c. Howarn &, Reefer xxviii, The port-admiral, for 
such was the ancient podagre. 

Podagrice (poda-grik), a.and st. [ad. 1. poda- 
gite-us, a, Gr. modaypirés of or pertaining to gout, 
{, moddypa, PoDAGKa.} 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to gout; gouty. 

1702 Froyer Cold Baths tii. (4709) 44 Both Hot and Cold 
Water are good .. for Podagrick Pains without Ulcers. 1822 - 
34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1. 292 ‘Yhe. constitution of a 
podagric patient. 1889 GReiion Mermory's Markh, 197 In 
later life,. «somewhat podagric by inheritance. 

B. sé. A suflerer from gout. 

1737 Genti, Mag. VIL, 56 We puodagricks you know, 
printers imitate, For tho’ pains gnaw within, yet without 
we look great, 1806 A. Hentee Codie (ed. 3) 11 Let the 
Podagric enjoy his savoury dishes, on condition that every 
fourth day he submits to eat..plain meat. 

+ Poda‘grical, @. (#5, [f. as prec. + -au.] 
= prec, adj. 

1576 FLesina Janop. Fpist.237 Wf you meane not to beget 
ta your selfe the Podagricall disease for your daughter. 
1646 Sik T. Browse seid. Ep. viii. 73 That a Loadstone 
held in the hand of one that is podagricall doth cither cure 
or give great case in the gout. 1672 Pér, Trans. VIL 
4028 Some Podagrical people,.. happening to be seized by 
the Plague, lost the Gout, and recover'd of the Plague too. 

Podagrous (pe‘digras), a. [ad. 1.. podagrasus 
gouly, f. fadagra: see PopaGra and -o's. So obs. 
I. podagreux (Godef.).] Gouty. 

1851 Cockerent in Lady Holland Mem. Syd. Smith (1855) 
1. 249 A podagrous disposition of limbs. 1863 Sata in 
Temple Bar Mag. VW. 73 Uf it be a crime to be heredi- 
tarily podagrous, take me to the Tower. Ks 2 

tPodagry. Ods. rave. [a. obs, F. podagrie 
gout (16th c, in Godef.), on med.L. type */odagria, 
{. Gr. modaypés; see PopacRE a.] = PopaGRra; in 
quot., dodder, or the condition of a plant infested 
with ita sense of OF, podagre and med.L. fodagra). 

[1640 Parkinson Heater. Bot. 11 Cuscuta .. upon Line or 
Flax, called Podagra Lint and Angina Lini.) 1657 
Tomiinson Nenou's Disp, 237 ‘Uhey.. mistake, who take the 
podagry of other plants for true Cuscuta and Epithyme. a 

Podal (pédal), a. Zool. [irreg. f. Gr. novs, 
nod- foot + -AL.] Belonging to feet, or foot-like 
organs ; sfec. applied to a membrane fringing the 
outer margin of the neuropodia and notopodia or 
ventral and dorsal foot-stumps of certain Annelida, 

1896 Camir, Nat, Fist. 11, 323 The podal membrane 
reaches to the (ip of the gill in the anterior segments. 3 

|| Podalgia (pedzeldzia).  [mod.L., f. Gr. mots, 
7o8- foot + @Ayos pain.] Pain in the foot, as from 


gont, rheumatism, or the like, 

1842 in Dunciison Aled, Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pod. 
a/gta, pain in the foot: almost the same as Podagra. 

Podalic (pede'lik), a. [irreg. £. Gr. mous, mo5- 
foot, after cephalic.) Of or pertaining to the feet. 

Podalic verston (Obstetrics), the operation of changing the 
position of the foetus sa as to bring the feet to present in 
delivery. 

1890 in Cen?, Dict. 1899 Syd. Soc. Lex., Version), podalic, 
{an operation in obstetrics] when one or both feet are 
brought down. 1900 Lancet 30 June 1886/1 Its aim being 
* podalic ‘, as it was to bring the lower limb to present. 

odar. dia’. Also poder. [app. a. Cornish 
podar rotten, worthless.) A local name of Munvic 


or copper pyrites. 

[1754 Bortase Andig. Cornw. Cornish-Eng. Voc. 403/2 
Podar, rotten: corrupt: id. Mundic: ugly.) 1816 Paks 
Guide Mount's Bay & Lands End i17 Upon the first 
discovery of copper ore, the miner, to whom its nature was 
entirely unknown, gave it the name of Foder...Abont the 
year 1735,..Mr. Coster a mineralogist of Bristol observed 
this Poder among the heaps of rubbish. 


| Podarthritis (ppdirpraistis). Afed. (f. Gr. 
m08- (sec Popo-) + ARTHRITIS.) Inflammation of 
joints of the foot. 

1857 in Dunctison Died. Afed. Se. 

Poddasway, obs. Sc. f. Panuasoy. 

Podded (pp'déd), a. [f. Pop 5.2 + -ep 2] 

1. Bearing pods; leguminous; growing (as a 
seed) in a pod, 

2753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lotus, The yellow, podded, 
sea lotus, with a thick, fleshy, and smooth leaf. 1762 MILLs 
Syst. Pract. Husb. V. 465 In the culture of this, and 
indeed of all other podded grains. 1805 R, W. Dickson 
Pract, Agric, 11.622 For cleaning and earthing up different 
sorts of podded crops. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Afr co, 94 
Podded seeds that cannot be reaped, or beaten, or shaken 
down, but must be gathered green. 

2. fig. (transl. F. cosse podded, fig. well-off.) 
Well-off, comfortable, snugly secure from harm. 

1889 Spectator 16 Nov., The working city being tainted 
with the deep envy of superiors, and especially of superiors 
leading joyous or ‘ podded’ lives—as tbe French describe 
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the lives of well-to-do citizens, 1895 /did. 21 Dec. 886/1 
They may trade with profit and live on the profit in podded 
lnxury. 

Podder ! (ppda1). [f. Pop 4,2 or v.1 + -ERT; 
orig. a local term.} A person employed in gather- 


ing peas in the pod. 

1681 Buount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Podders, Pescod-gatherers 
about London, so called. 1706 Putuutrs, /’odders, poor 
Peaple employ’d to gather Pease, Pease-cod Gatherers. 
1765 Gotnsm. Ass. Misc. Wks. 1837 1. 248 Those who have 
seen. the Sen eee and hoppers, who swarm in the 
fields, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 587 The 
expence of gathering green peas is different, according to 
the difficulty of procuring podders [ete.]. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Podder,..one who gathers field peas for market. 

Podder*: see Popwanre. 

Podder 3: sce under Pop v2 

+ Po'ddinger. Oés. exc. dia/. Forms: 5 
puddyngare, 6 podenger, -ynger, (dia/. -9) 
poddinger, 8 podinger. [An altered form of 
PoTTINGER, peth., associated with podyng, PUDDING, 
(Intermediate between fottinger and forringer: 
cf. PoppIsH, PODNIDGE.)) = PoTTINGER,VORRINGER. 

1483 Cath, Angel. 293/1 A Puddyngare, tucetarius, tuce- 
faria, 1532 in Weaver H'ed’s UH iéls (1890) 1 A broken 
krock, a plater, a podynger and asaweer. 1552 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 142, iiijor pewter disshes, sixe sawcers, iij pod- 
dingers. 1599 4ce.-H&. HW W'vay in Antiquary XXXII, 
243, iiij podengers, 1721 in Girl's Orun 7, (1886) VII. 627 
Put ye soup into it (a stewpan] by podingers, and lett 
every podinger full boyle up as you put it in. 1822 ‘1. 
Wirkinson in Gilpin #0. Poetsy (1875) 204 Poddingers on 
ivery truncher stood. 

Poddish, poddidge. Now dia/, Also 6 
podech, 6-7 podge. 9 da/. podditch. (Altered 
form of Porack, Portacr, perh. due to some 
analogy: cf, PoppIncEer.] = PoTTaGr, PoRRIDGE ; 


now chiefly applied to oatmeal porridge. 

1g28 Tinoatr: Oded. Chr. Van 130 VE the podech [Is 
1573 porage] be burned to or the meate over rosted, we 
saye, the bysshope hath put his fote in the potte [etc.]. 
arggo Warr. Wit & Wied. (1846) 50 How saist thon, 
Hodge, What, art thou tipene | wilt thou eat my podge ? 
1613 Cotcr., Bronét,.. any liquor, poset or sane, of the 
thicknesse, or consistence of that whereof our pruine-tarts 
are made. ¢1746 Coutiea (Tim Rohbin) View Lanc. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 68 Boh it leet weell atth’ Podditch wur naw 
scawding, 1869 ‘Eavestirorper' 11d. Life 4 (ED.D), I 
can git poddige for mysel’ and ’ barns, 3886 Tlatt Caine 
Son of Hagar 1. vii,1 know the way to iny mouth with a 
spoonful of poddish, and that’s all. /#/d. uo xv, May they 
never lick a lean poddish-stick. 

Poddock, dial. f. Pappock 54.1, frog, toad. 

Po'ddy, . col/og. [f. Pon 54,2 + -y.] Corpn- 
lent, obese. 

1844 1h. FirzGeratp Left. (1889) I. 138 It is a grievous 
thing to grow poddy: the age of Chivalry is gone then. 

+ Pode. Oés. Also 6 poade. [Parallel form of 
Pap s4.1] A toad: perh. also applied to other 
creatures reputed to be venomous; also /ransf. to 
persons. 

cxzgo (see Pao sé.) 1). ¢ 1425 Cast. Persec. 810 in Macro 
Plays 98 Tyl Mankynde fallith to podys prys, Coueytyse 
schal hym leas grope, 14.. Stockh, Med. MS. \ 156 
in Angfia XVIII. 298 Rancle .. of venym, As of jrannys 
or podys or vermyn, ‘1528 Roy & Bartow Rede me (Arb.) 43 
Was nott theare one called Coclaye, A littell pratye foolysshe 
poade?.. Vert men saye he lacketh no gall. More venemous 
then any toade. 1549 Cuatoner Erasmus on Folly Si, ‘Thei 
good ae are wholy addicted to fooles and trifle-talkers. 

Pode, obs. form of Poon. 

Podel, podell(e, obs. forms of PUDDLE. 

Podeon (ppdijn). Entom. rare. [a. Gr. rodewv 
a narrow end, f. zovs, wod- foot.) A term for the 
petiole in the petiolate Hymenoptera : see quots. 

1841 E. Newman Jutrod. [Tist, Insects 144 The sixth seg- 
ment, podeon or pedunele, is usually much smaller than 
either of the preceding. 1844 Gosse in Zootogtst Il. 587 
That segment which Mr. Newman has called the podeon 
is furnished with a curious hooked spur. 

Poder, variant of Popan. 


|| Podesta (podesta’). Also 6-8 podestate, 
7-8 podestat. [TIt. fodes/d:—Olt. podestate:— 
L, potestétem, power, authority, hence public officer, 
magistrate. So F. podestat (1762 in Dict. Acad.).) 
&. A governor appointed by the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) over onc or more cities of 
Lombardy. b. A chief magistrate elected annually 
in medizval _Ttalian towns and republics with 
judicial functions and almost unlimited powers. 
Also fransf, ¢@. A subordinate judge or magis- 
trate in modern Italian municipalities. 

1548 T. Hoay 7rav. (1902) 10 No man weareth his weapon 
within the town, but such as are licensed by the Podesta. 
3589 Puttennam Lug. Poesie wi. xxv. (Arbd , 1 hane 
sene of the greatest podestates and grauest indges and 
Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. & Comm. 135 [In London) we have a Podesta, or 
Maior, that keepeth a Prince-like house. 1696 tr. Du 
Monet's Voy. Levant 341 The Venitians maintain a Podestat 
in the Island to gather the Tribute, 1768 Boswei. Corsica 
ii, Every..village elects by majority of votes a Podesta 
and other two magistrates. 1820 Byron Alar. Fad. Pref., 
When podesta and captain at ‘I'reviso. 1832 tr. Stenond?s 
dtal. Rep. ii. 39 When tbe podest’ of the Emperor arrived 
at Milan to take possession of the tribunal, he was sent 
contemptuously away. 1860 Ai? Year Round No. 53.71 
aaate following night, the Podesta of the city suddeniy 

sea, 
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1 So Podesterate [f. It. podesteria office of a 
podesta + -aTE!], the rule or office of a podesta. 
1787 J. Aoams Def Gout. U.S. (1794) UL. 305 In the next 
year, 1280, in the podesterate of Alberigo Signoregi of 
holgena: is 
|| Podetium (podi-fidm). Fof. Pl.-ia. [mod.L., 
| arbitrary f. Gr, mous, 708- foot.] In some lichens 


(as Cladoma), a stalk-like or shrubby outgrowth 
of the thallus, bearing the apothecinm or fruit; 


also, any stalk-like elevation. 

1857 BERKELEY Cry ptog. Bot. § 445. 409 In that genus we 
have the first indication of a stem to the apothecia, or, as it 
is called, a podetinm. 1870 Bentury Aan. Bot. (ed. 2) 375 
In the latter case the stalk has received the name of 
podetium. i 

lience Pode'tiiform @., shaped like or resem- 


bling a podetium. 

|| Podex ‘pewdeks). Now only Zool. [(L. podex, 
podic-em anus, fundament.] The fundament, the 
rump; also, the last dorsal segment of the abdomen 


of insects, the pygidinm, 

1598 I. Joxson Fv. Van rn his (Zum, ¥.i, How Saturn, 
sitting in an ehon cloud, Disrobed his podex. 1706 Paututrs, 
Pedex,.. the Fundament, or Breech. 1713 Dertam PAys.- 
Theol. vim. vi. 413 The Male is less than the Female,.. and 
its Podex not so sharp as the Females is. 1822-34 Good's 
Stty Jed. (ed. 4) 1V. 4 These substances are contained in 

| the respective sexes in two hags that unite near the podex. 
1826 Kirny & Sp, Fatonrod. I. 390 Pedex, the last dorsal 
segment of the abdomen. 

Pod-fern: sce Pon 54.2 

| Podge (ppdz), sh. dial. or collog. (A parallel 
form, app. of later origin, of Pupcr sd.) Anytbing 
podgy ; sfec. a short fat man or woman; a short 
stout thick-set animal. (In quot. 1833 applied to 


an epanlette.) 

1833 Marravat 2, Simple viii, That man with the gold 
podge on his shoulder [the first lieutenant], 1876 HArsdy 
Giloss., Podge, a dirty, fat person. 1876 Alfd,-Yorks. Gloss., 
Podge,..the term is... freely bestowed, in a good-natured 
manner, npon children of a fleshy appearance . ."Come hither, 
thou old podge’. rg90r Farmen A Hencey Slang Dict, 
Podge (colloquial, “1903 in Aug. Dia’. Dict, from Aher- 
deensh. to Cornwall. 

Podge, v. Now dal. intr. To walk slowly and 
heavily. Hence Po-dging Af/ a. 

1638 N. Wartixe /7ist. sidbtno & Bellama 141 My Dames 
will say, I am a podging Asse. 1866 Grecor Sanffsh, 
Gloss., Podge, to walk with short heavy steps. 1876 A//d.- 
Yorks. Gloss. v4 Podge is also a vferé)n, denoting the 
heavy irregular gait usual to very fat persons. 

Podge, obs. form of PoppisH, PODDIDGE. 

Podger (pp'dga1). rare. ? A stiff blow. 

1816 Ln. Cameneet. in Lé/ (1881) I. 334 He cannot deal 
the knock-me-down blows of old Brough, and if you watch 
your opportunity you may give him a podger, 

Podgy (pedzi), 2 [f. Ponce sd, +r: a 
parallel form, somewhat later in appearance, of 
Pepey.] Short, thick, and fat; squat. 

1846 Tuackraay Cornh. to Cairo iii. 37, 1 wish I had 
had a shake of that trembling, podgy hand. 1856 Mayuew 
Rhine 143 A shaggy, podgy, black pony. 1858 J. R. 
Green Let?. (1901) 26 The slow oily stream, beneatb whose 
willows lurked .. podgy pee 1861-2 lac. Four. 24 A 
priest on the podgy Heo forty. 1898 A lldut?'s Syst. Med. 
V. 832 Massage is very useful in emaciated or podgy people. 

Ilence Podgily adv., in a podgy way or degree. 

1893 ‘J. S. Winter! Aunt Fohnnie 1.2 She was not only 
fat, but sbe was podgily fat. 

Podia, plural of Popton, PopiuM. 


| 
| Podial (padial), a. [f. Popt-um + -aL.] Of 
| 
| 


or pertaining to a podium, 1890 in Cent. Dici. 

Podical (podikal), a. Zool, [f. L. Popex, 
podic- + -AL.) Pertaining to the podex, anal. 

Podicad plates, two or more small pieces surrounding the 
podex in some insects. ; 

1877 Huxrev Anat. Juv. Anti, vii. 406 When the tenth 
tergum and the podical plates are removed, 4 very singular 
apparatus ., comes into view. 1888 Ro.teston & Jackson 

nin, Life 142 Common Cockroach. ., The anus .. lies 
between two triangular podical plates. 

Pordicate, v7. Aumorous nonce-wd. ([f. as prec. 
+ -ATE3.] 7v/r. To slide or move along on one’s 

osteriors. So Podica‘tion (in qnot. = a blow or 

sick ou the posteriors). 

1853 JERDAN Antobiog. IV. 180 We managed to roll, slide, 
stagger and icate to the foot in the dark, 1884 World 
20 Aug, 9/1 Unless he wishes to risk podication. 

|| Podion (pp'dign). Zoo/, Pl. podia. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. rd5:0v ; see Popium.] One of the tube-feet 
of an echinoderm. 

1goo E, R. Lankester 7'r¢a?. Zool. iu. 291 Water from 
the reservoir or ampulla is driven into the podion, and the 
tuhe-foot is thus rendered tense and rigid. £ 

Podism (pp‘diz’m). rare. [ad. late L. podismus 
(Veg.), a. Gr, wodiopés a measuring by feet, f. 
nodi¢ew to measure by feet, also to bind the feet, 
f. movs, 7od- foot.) ta. A measuring by feet. 
Obs. vare—*, +b. A footing. Obs. rare“), ce. 
Path, Spasm or cramp in the foot. rave—°. 

1681 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Podisw ( podisnrus), a 
measuring by feet. 1688 R. Tota Armoury MW, xvi. 
(Roxb) 89/1 Allowing to enery souldier a larg podisme or 
Place to stand in. 1838 Maynr Z.rpos. Lex., Podisuins, a 
term for spasm of the foot, or of the toes.. : podism. 


| Bodite (pprdeit). Zool. [f. Gr. novs, 708- foot 
| +-1TE1,) A leg or ambulatory limb of an 


| 


| 


| 


PODOLOGY. 


arthropod, esp. of a crustacean. Usually in com- 
pounds denoting a part or appendage of such a 
limb: see quot. 1875, and the words themselves, 
1875 Huxtey & Martin £lem. Biot, (1883) 151 The joints 
bave the following names; the proximal, short and thick, 
coxopodite; the next, small and conical, éasifodite; next, 
eylindrical and marked by an annular constriction, ischro- 
podrte; the next, longer, mreropodite ; then successively, the 
carpopodite, propodite, and dact ae 1878 11. Wooo. 
warp in Ancyed, Brit. V1. 635/2 These podites are usually 
seven-jointed, and each bears a gill on its basal-joint. 
Ilence Poditic (poditik) a., belonging to a 
podite. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
{| Podium (poudidm). Pl. podia. (L. podinn 
an elevated place, balcony, ad. Gr. 1éd:0v, dim, of 
mous, 705- foot.) 
1. Arch. a. A continuons projecting base or 
pedestal, a stylobate. b. A raised platform sur- 
rounding the arena in an ancient amphitheatre, 


ce. A continuous seat or bench around a room. 
[1611 Corvat Crudities 164 (Venice) Every Palace of any 
principall note hath a prety walke or open gallery betwixt 
the wall of the house and the brineke of the riuers banke... 
Suetonius calleth these kinde of open galleries Podia.) 1789 
P. Smvtu tr. Addrich's Archit. (1818) 149 The sodium (the 
bottom part of the wall) projects at its lower extremity. 
1832 Gext Pouperana 1. iv. 34 Along the whole runs a sort 
of fodinez or base. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit, § 233 The 
amphitheatre at Nismes. .. Its exterior wall has three stories 
of Tuscan pilasters on tbe face of the wall, the two upper 
whereof stand on podia. 1848 B. Wzas Cont. Ecelesiol. 
176 Standing figures .. are ranged in two rows on podia 
between the piers. 1850 S. Doaei. Roman viii, Up from 
the podium to the beetling height 1 turn’d one dying look, 
1887 Pall Mali G. 4 Mar. 4/1 The podium of the Albert 
Memorial is almost as fresh as the day the structure was 


uncovered, 

2. Anat. and Zool. @. The fore or hind foot 
(nanus or fes) of a mammal or other vertebrate; 
in birds, the junction of the toes, or the toes 
collectively. b. In compounds denoting parts of 
the foot of amollusc : as Eprroptum, MESOPODIUM, 


METAPODIUM, PROPODIUM. 

1868 Mayxr Axfos. Lex., Podion, Podium, applied by 
Iiliger to the junction of the toes at the extremity of the 
tarsus, wpon which the leg rests in birds; to the inferior 
part of the limb, comprehending, before, the carpus, meta- 
carpus, and toes; pebind. the fareus, metatarsus, and toes 
inthe Manunifera. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


3. Bor, A footstalk or other supporting part. 
(Chiefly in compounds.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Podium, Podus, astalk, or receptacle, or 
torus; used only in Greek compounds. 

Podler (po-dler), Sc. and north, Also poadler, 
poodler, puddler. [An altered or differentiated 


form of next.] A young coal-fish:; see quot. 1838. 

1835 S. Oniver Rambles Northumbid, etc.23 By Septem- 
her ‘they increase to about a foot in length, and are then 
called poodlers. 1838 Jounston in Proc, Berw,. Nat, Club 
I. No. 6 173 When young it is called with us the Podlie; 
when somewhat larger the Podler; and when full grown 
the Coal-sey, or Black-coal-sey. 1859 W. Were North- 
umbld. & Border xix. 273 Codlings and puddlers. 1875 
G.C. Davies Rambles Sch. Field-Ciud xxxv, 262 Occasion- 
ally we got a gurnet or a ' poadler ’. 

Podley (pedli). Sc. Forms: 6 podlo, 7 pudlo, 
5-8 podly, -lay, 8-9 -lie, 9 podle, -ley, poddle, 
-lie. [In 16th c. fodlo’ for podlock, early form of 
Pottack, q.v. (Cf. danno’, anna, bannie, from 
Bannock, haddo’, haddic, from Happock, etc.)] 

The fry or young of the coal-fish, (Pol/achius 
or Aferlangus carbonarius) ; also, the true pollack 


(Pollachius pollachius). Cf. PoDLER, PoLLack. 
1s2g in Exc. ¢ Libris Dom. Jac. V (Bann. Cl.) 8 Bukez, 
solis, podlois. 1684 Sippatp Scotia Hlustr, u. mi, 23 Asedlus 
Suscusi..a Podly. 1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Kida (1749) 
16 There are also. .Pudioes, Herring, and many more. 1753 
Martrann //ist. Edin. 1. 189 Perches, Podlays, Skate, 1792 
Statist, Ace. Scot. 1V. 537 A few small cod, podlies, and 
flounders. 1806 D. Granam Hritings (1883) 11. 220 Lobsters, 
partans, podles. 1838 [see prec.]. 1892 STEVENSON Across 


| the Plains 209 The podley is hardly to be regarded as a 


dainty for tbe table. 1896 J. H. Camparun Wild Life Scot. 
131 Among the poddles, as the young of the saithe and lythe 
are called, 

Podo- (pro), before a vowel pod-, a. Gr. 
nodo-, combining form of mous, wod- a foot, an 
element in terms of Natural History, etc.: e.g. 

Po'dobranch (-breenk) Zoo/. [Gr. Bpdyyxie gills], 
a breathing organ of crustaceans attached to the 
legs; a foot-gill ; so Podobranchial (-braenkial) 
a., of or pertaining to podobranchs or foot-gills; 
Podobranchiate (-bree'nkiét) a., having or pro- 
vided with foot-gills We Dict, 1890). Po'do- 
carp Bot, [Gr. xapros fruit], a footstalk bearing 
the fruit of a plant (Webster Sx, 1879). 
Podoca'rpous @., Lor., of or akin to the genus 
Podocarpus, N.O. Taxacer, containing coniferous 
trees of tropical Asia and Australasia. Podo- 
ce‘phalons a., Bol. (Gr. xepady head], bearing a 
head of flowers on a long footstalk. || Podogynium 
(-dgitni3m) Zot, [mod.L., f Gr. yur7 female], 
= Basieyyrust; so Po‘dogyn, -gyne [F. fodo- 
gyine], in same sense ; Podogynous (-e'dginas) ans 
Podo'logy [F. podologic], the science which treats 


PODOMANCY. 


of the foot ; also, a treatise on the foot ; so Pede'- 
logist. Po'domancy [Gr. pavreia divination], 
divination from signs derived frem inspection of the 
feet (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Podo'meter = PEDO- 
METER IT. ‘tPodo'metry: see quots. Po‘do- 
scaph [Gr. oxdgos ship], a canee-shaped float 
attached to the foot, or a pair of these, for moving on 
water; also, a water-velocipede, or boat propelled 
hy treadles like a bicycle; hence Po-doscapher. 
Podo'scopy = fodomancy, Podosomatous (-sdur- 
mitas) a., Zool., of or pertaining te the Podosomata 
or sea-spiders, an order of Arthropoda having long 
many-jointed legs; syn. with Pycnogoxide. Po'- 
dosperm Sot. [Gr. ovépya seed], the stalk ofasced ; 
= Fvnicutus 3. Podosto'matous @., Zoo/. [Gr. 
otépa moutb], belonging to the Podostomata, a 
group of Arthropoda characterized by having 
a foot-like mouth. {| Podothe’ca Zoo’. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. 67% sheath], the scaly leg-covering of a bird 
or reptile; also, the sheath covering the leg of an 
insect; hence Podothe’cal a. 

1888 Rotiestos & Jackson Anim. Life 182 The epipodite 
(so-called) of the first maxilliped represents the base, stem and 
laraina of a apoccenD 1882 J. S. Ganonrr in Nafure 
XXV. a(t ere are fruits from Sheppey which 1 believe 
to be *podocarpous, oneat least seeming identical with P[odo- 
carpus| edata of Queensland. 1858 Mayxe Expos. Lex, 
Podocephalus.., applied to plants that have flowers united 
into heads borne upon long peduncles ..; *podocephalous. 
1879 in WeestER Sufpl, 1858 Mayxr Expos. Lex., Podo- 
gyniunt,..a fleshy and sotid projection which..serves to 
ele the ovary..:; a *podogyne. 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex, 
Podogyn, shortened form of the word Podogyniunt. 1818 
Art Preserv, Feet Pref. 7 Diseases of the Nails, Immodcrate 
Perspiration of the Feet, &c...which merit the atteation of 
the *Podologist. /did. Pref. 6 It might .. be ranked uader 
the new title of *Podology, embracing the whole Art of 
Preserving the Feet. 1727-41 Crampens Cyel., *Podometer, 
or Pedometer. 197§ in Asu. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1656 
Biount Glossogr.,* Podemetry, foot measure, or a measuring 
by the foot. 1658 Puitiirs, Podimetry, (Greek) a measuring 
by the foot. 1693 Rymer Short View Tragedy 119 They 
must have played bare foot: the spectators would not have 
been content without seeing their Podometry. 1858 Chas, 
Frat. X. 349/2 Heer Ochsner of Rotterdam. .astonished his 
couatrymen by appearing oa the Maas, wearing a “podo- 
scaph fifteen feet long on each foot, and holding a pole, 


flattened at one end as a paddle, ia his baad. 1864 in 


Wenstea. [1868 Lond, Society Nov. 414 The latest novelty | 


in the velocipede line is the podoscaphe or vélocipede- 
marin.) 1884 Kuicut Diet. Avech. Suppl., Pedoscaph, a 
foot boat; one in which canoe-shaped floats are attached to 
or support the feet. 1889 Palé Mall G. 9 Sept. 6/3 It bears 
the peculiar name of podoscaph and is a sort of tiny raft. 
1885 eo Brit. XUX. 4/2 The treatises also contain 
occasional digressions on onychomancy,. .*podoscopy, spas- 
matomancy. 1862 AxstEo Channel fsl. ww ix. (ed. 2) 235 
A species..of the curious group of *podosomatons erusta- 
ceans, resembling a transparent spider, without head or 
body, 18:9 Linotev tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits § Seeds 22 
When a seed bends back snddealy in a direction contrary 
to its *podosperm..it is reclined by its proper direction. 
1857 Hexrrey Bot. § 234 A fully developed ovule is usually 
attached to the placenta by a short stalk, called the funt- 
culus, podosperm, or umbilical cord. 187a Coves Aey NV. 
Amer. Birds 46 The naked part of the leg is covered, like 
the bill, by a hardened, thickened, modified integument, 
which varies in texture between corneous and leathery. This 
is called the *podotheca. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 511 
Bice or covering of the tarsus, 1890 Cert, Dict., 
*Podothecal. si 

Podophthalmate (ppdefpxlmét), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. wots, 70d- foot + dp8adpds eye + -ATE ?.] 
Having the eye at the end of a movable stalk, 
stalk-eyed; of or pertaining to the stalk-eyed 
crustaceans. So + Podophtha‘lma, -tha‘lmia, 
-thalma‘ta [mod.L, pl.], an order of Crustacea, 
inclading those with eyes set on movable foot- 
stalks, as crabs and lobsters; Podophtha'lmian, 
a., pertaining to the Podophthalmia ; sb., a mem- 
her of the Podophthalmia ; Podophtha‘lmatous, 
Podophtha‘imio, adjs. = podophthalmate; Po- 
dophtha‘lmite, the distal joint of the eye-stalk 
in podophthalmate Crustacea ; hence Podophthal- 
mi'tic a.; Podophtha‘lmous a. = podophthal- 
mate. 

1835-6 Todd's Cyct, Anat. 1. 762/1 A corresponding struc- 
ture is observed in certain Podo hthalmia. /did. 756/1 
This dorsal shield. .occurs among the whole of the Podoph- 
thalmians, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim, Aingd, (ed. 4) 442 
In the two bighest orders of Crustacea, hence called Podoph- 
thalmia, the eyes are placed at the extremity of moveable 
pedicles articulated with the first cephalic ring of the 
external skeleton. 1955 Gosse Afarine Zool, 1,116 Among 
the Podophthaima, or Stalk-eyed Crustacea, the Shrimps or 
Sand-raisers .. burrow in sand, mostly in shallow water. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 990 Podophihalinous, applied by 
Desmarest and Leach to a vast number of the Crustaceae, 
git eyes placed at the extremity of a mobile peduacle. 
1874 Woop Na?. Hist. 713 The Podophthalmata, or Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans, 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. Anim. vi. 369 
The organisation of the Stomatopoda is more Edrioph- 
thalmian..than Podophthalmian. /47d. 315 The peduncles 
of the eye..are composed of two joints, a small proximal 
basiophthaimite, and a larger terminal podophthalmite. 
ua BEL tr. Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 25 A point of 
affinity to the Podophthalmate Malacostraca. 1880 Huxey 
Crayfish vi. 341 Podophthalmatous Crustacea, 

Podophyllous (ppdefirles), 2. [f Gr. wodo-, 
Popo- + pvAdoy leaf + -ous.] 

Vou. VII. 
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1. Entom. Waving, as some insects, compressed 
leaf-like locomotive organs or feet. 

1858 in Maine £xfos. Lex. 189g in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Zool. In podophyllous tissue, the layer of tissue 
composed of leaf-like vascular lamelle beneath 
the coronary cushion of a horse’s hoof, 

1895 in Sya. Soc. Lex. a 

|Podophyllum (ppdofilim). [mod. Bot. L., 
f. Gr. woSo-, Pono- + pvdAdoy leafi] a. Bot. A 
genus of Ranunculacex with two known species, 
P, peltatum of eastern N. America, and P. Emodt 
of the Himalayas, having long thick creeping 
rhizomes, large long-stalked palmately lobed 
leaves, and a solitary white flower. b. Pharm. 
The dried rootstock of P. pellatum, Also attrib, 
Hence Podophy‘llic @. Chem., of or pertaining 
to podophyllum ; esp. in patophyllic actd, a ctys- 
talline acid obtained from podophyllin; Podo- 
phy'llin Chem., a yellow bitter resin having 
cathartic properties, obtained from the dried 
rhizome of /. peltatum; = resin of podophyllun. 

1960 J. Lee Jntrod. Hot. Table t. (1788).292 Podophylium, 
Duck's-Foot, or May Apple. 1842 Denaiison Med. Lev. 
(1855) s.v., The root or rhizoma, fodophylian (Ph. U.S.), 
is purgative ia the dose of 20 grains. 1863 VW. Syd. Soc. 
Vear-6k, Med. 457 The action of podophyllin is favourably 
contrasted with that of calomel, 1866 AITKEN /’ract. Wed. 
IL. 53 Podophyllia. 1874 Garrop & Baxter fat. Med, 
(1880) 183 The resin or Podophylline is a pale greenish- 
brown amorphous powder. 1875 HI. C, Wooo Therap. 
(1879) 471 Podophyllum acts as a purgative like jalap, but 
more slowly and more continuously. 

|| Podostemon (ppdo,stzmgn). Bot, [mod.L., 
f. Popo-+ Gr. orjpov, taken as = stamen: from 
the two stamens with filaments united for about 
half their length.] The typical genus of the N.O, 
Podostemacex, comprising moss-like aquatic herbs 
with apetalous flowers, natives chiefly of 5. 
America. So Podostemaceous (-é!"{as) a., belong- 
ing te this order; Podoste‘mad [cf Anan], a 
plant of this order. 

1846 Lixo.ey Veg. Kingd. 482 Hypogynous Exogens. 
Rutales. .. Podostemacez. — Podostemads. 1866 Livinc- 
stone, Last Frnls. (1873) 1. xliii. 71 This stream is rapid, 
..Witb many podostemoas at the bottom. 1880 C, R. Mark- 
nam Peruv, Bark 303 The wet stones were covered with 
Podostemads, herbaceous branched floating plants, with the 
habit of liverworts. 


|) Podura (poditie'14). Exton. [mod. L. fodiira 
(Linn. 1748), f£. Gr. wos, mo8- foot + odpa tail.] 
A genns of apterous insects, having a terminal 
forked springing organ; hence known as spring- 
tails. Hence Podu‘ran, @., of or pertaining to 
the genns Podura; sb.,an insect of this genus or of 
the family Poduridw; so Podu'rid a. and sd; 
Podu'roid a., having the ferm or character of 
the Poduride. 

1837 Gontxc & Partenarp Aficrogr. 129 Pray look at 
these scales of the podura in the engiscope. 1848 Carpenter 
Anim. Phys, xii, (1872) 498 Ia one curious family, that of 
the Poduras or Spring-taifs, the leap is accomplished by the 
sudden extension of the tail, 1867 J. Hoca Aficrose. 1. iis 
58 The Podura scale appears to be a compound structure. 
3883 Lesur Nordenskiold's Voy, Vega 60 Arachnids, 
acarids, and podurids occur most pleatifully. 

Po‘dware. 04s. exc. dia/, Also 7-9 podder. 
[Of uncertain origin: cf. Copwars, 1398-1699, and 
PEeDWARE, 1577-1706. 

The first element suggests Poo of pease, beans, etc.; but 


this is not known till nearly a century later than Jodware, , 


which moreover in quot. 1584 is not applied to pulse or 
podded plants, and ia quot. 1677 has not necessarily such 
asense. In qnot. 1736 the word is associated with Zod.) 

Field crops; fodder for cattle; in later use app. 
pulse, or plants having pods (= Copware). 

1584 R. Scor Discow, Witcher. xu, vi. (1886) 179 [They] 
suffocate and spoile .. grasse, greene corne, and ripe corne, 
and all other podware. 16171n Archaol. Cant, (1902) XXV. 
15 Robert Terry (presented) for profaniag of the Sabbath 
Day, by binding barley, and powtiag [=stacking] of podder, 
upon the Sabbath. 1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 153 Dillor Lentils, 
in poor stone-brash land, which are_a good podware for 
cattle. 1736 J. Lewts Hist. Thanet Gloss. sv. Lidbit, The 
hagister..was in the poddergrotten. /did., Podder, pod- 
ware ; beans, peas, tares or vetches, or such ware as has pods, 
1794 Bovs Agric. Kent 3x Some farmers are bound to sow 
wheat after s, on Jand not fit to produce beans; to 
leave a quantity of podware gratten, for a wheat tilth on 
farms where some sorts of podware is the worst tilth kaown 
to sow wheat upon. [1887 Aentish Gloss., Podder, a name 
piso bh beans, peas, tares, vetches, or such vegetables as 

ave s.] 

+ Po-dy cody, app. a perversion of body of 
God, in a prefane oath. 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 1. xxxvi. 298 By the Pody 
Cody, I have fished fair. 4 

Poé, variant of Por, Hawaiian food. 

Poé-bird (poo-7;b3id). Also 8 poy-, pue-bird. 
[See quot. 1865.] The name (given hy Capt. Cook, 
and retained in some English omithological works) 
for a New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera nove- 
zelandix, now called by the English settlers PaR- 
SON-BIRD (q. v.) and by the Maoris fz. 

31777 Cook Voy. 1, 97 Amongst the small birds 1 must not 


omit to, particularise the wartle-bird, bird. ie the 
illustration spelt foe-divd, and in the list of plates, fot.) /id. 


POEM. 


, 98 The poy-bird is less than the wattle-bird. The feathers 
| of a fine mazarine blue. a180a Bow es /’oems (1855) 1. 
' 120 The poe-bird flits,.. With silver neck and blue enamelled 
wing. 1865 Howitt Discov. Austr. I. vi. 111 This bird they 
called the Wattle-bird, and also the Poy-bird, from its 
having little tufts of curled hair under its throat, which they 
_ called poies, from the Otaheitan word for ear-rings. 1868 
| Woop Homes withont di. xxv. 470 The splendidly decorated 
Poe Birds. 1896 List Anim. Zool. Soc. (ed. 9) 237 Pot 
. Honey-eater. 
| | Peecile (p#sil). [a. Gr. (4) wordy (o7éa) the 
many-colonred or paintcd porch.] Name of a 
famous portico in the market-place of ancient 
Athens, adomed with a variety of paintings. 

1819 in Pantologia, 1838 Encyct. Bri’. (ed. 7) XVITT. 
139/1 The only reward Miltiades obtained after the battle 
of Marathon, was to have his picture drawn..and to have it 
hung up in the Peecile, 1846 Matis Algiz ard. 1.32 The 
Peecile, or painted piazzas. 

+ Peecilite (prsilait). Geol. Obs. [f. Gr. moixtdos 
variegated + ITE]; after I’. ferrain pactlien 
(Brengniart 1829).] A name proposed for the 
Upper New Red Sandstone (cf. Ger. dzuter sand- 
stein). lence Poeeilitie (pisilittik) @., of or 
pertaining to the Upper New Ked Sandstone forma- 
tion: = PorKILiTic, 

1832 W. I. Conyseare in Reg. Brit. Assoc. 379 The next 
geological group... beneath the lias aad oolites, is that.. 
characterized by the new red or variegated sandstone... 
I will venture therefore to propose the term Poecilite .. and 
hence denominate the group, peccilitic. Prongniart has 
already adopted the Gallicised form /eeilicn, 

Pecilo- (pisilo}, hefore a vowel peecil-, 
from Gr. mormido-s many-coloured, variegated, 
various, a formative clement in scientific terms (in 
some of which the form PoikiLo- is preferred). 

Pe'ciloblast, Pe cilocyte: sce Poik1Lo-. Por 
cilomere [Gr. pépos part], a part of the body 
of an animal in which variations of colouring tend 
to appear first. Pocilonym [Gr. évoya, ovupa 
name], one of various names for the same thing ; 
a synenym (Cent. Dict. cites Wilder); hence 
Pocilony'mic a., having a variety of names; 
Pecilonymy. Pe'cilopod (Gr. rovs, 705- foot] 
Zool., 2 member of the Pactlepfoda, in Latreille’s 
classification (new abandoned), a_ division of 
Crustacea distinguished hy limbs of varied form 
and functions, e.g. prehensory, ambulatory, bran- 
chial, and natatery; hence Poecilo‘podous a. 
Pecilothe'rmal, Pecilothe’rmic: sce PorKILo-. 

1905 Athengum 18 Mar. 342/1 That colour-variations 
tended to appear first of all on certain definite parts of the 
body, and that these parts, to which the aame ‘ ‘ pazcilomeres" 
had been given, were common to mammals and birds alike. 
1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. VVU. 528/2 An uausually 
complete combination of *pecilonymic ambignities, /4id. 
517/1 Termiaological variety, such as occurs in the passages 
quoted, may be expressed by the single word, “poecilonymy. 

' 3835 Kinsv J/ab. 6 dnst. Anim, 11. xiv. 22 The *Pacilo- 
pods differ [from the Branchiopods] by the different struc- 
ture and uses of their legs, which are not branching, 1852 
Dana Crust. it, 1308 Characteristic species of Pa:cilopods. 

Poed, Poeir, obs. forms of Poop, Power. 

Poele, obs. var. of Pote s}. 

Poem (pésém). Also 6-7 poeme. fa. F. 
poéme (in Oresme 14th c.), ad. L. foémea (in 
Plantus), a. Gr. ménua (4th c. B.¢,), early variant 
of moinua, thing made or created, work, fiction, 

| poetical work, f. woreiv (early variant moeiv) to 

| make. (If woinua had been the form introduced, 


the L. would have becn fama.) 

‘The word foert was app. not ia use till about the middle 
| of the 16th. ; the sense was previously, from 14th c, ex- 
' pressed by Possy, sense 2.) ; a 
i 1. ‘The work of a poet, a metrical composition’ 
| (Johnson) ; ‘a work in verse’ (Littré) ; a compesi- 
| tion of words expressing facts, thoughts, or feelings 
in poetical form ; a piece of poetry. 

In addition to the metrical or verse form, critics have 
\ generally held that in order to deserve the aame of * poem’, 

the theme and its treatment must possess ane which 
raise it above the level of ordinary prose. Cf. quots. 1575, 
1689, 1841, and sce Portay. . N 
1548 Ecvor Diet., Poema..a poetes inueacion, a poeme 
' fed. 1538 Poenia..a poetes warke}, 1568 ‘I. Howe (title) 
| The Arbor of Amitie; wherin is comprised pleasant Poems 
and pretie Poesies. 1§75 GascoiGNe Notes Eng. Verse $1 
in Steele Glas, ete. (Arb) 31 The first and most necessarie 
poynt..meete to be considered in making of a delectable 
poeme is this, to ground it upon some fine inuention. 1581 
| Sioxey Afpol. Poctrie (Arh,) 23 Aad may not I. .say that the 
| holy Danids Psalmes are a diuine Poem? 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov. Wks. 1641 If. 126 Even one alone verse sometimes 
makes a perfect Poeme. Ibid., These three voices differ, 
as the thing done, the doiag, and the doer; the thing 
fain‘d, the fainiag and the fainer; so tbe Poene, the Poesy, 
and the Poet, 1 Tempte £ss. Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 
236 ‘he Frame and Fabrick of a true, Poem, must have 
something both sublime aad just, amazing nnd agreeable. 


— Ess. Learning Vbid. 1, 298 The Language is but the 
Colouring; ‘tis the Conception, the ee Judg- 
ive the Life and Spirit, as well as Beauty and 

1706 Puitiirs, Poem, a Piece of Poetry, 
a Copy of Verses. 1736, SHERIOAN 
in Sweft's Lett. (1768) 1V. 181, T have written a little pretty 
birth-day poem against — day, aie aS. 
is! x HATELY In Eneyed, p. 

for Faulkner to publish. EL oie ike ienet) a 


ment, that 
Force, to 2 Poem. | 
a Composition in Verse, 


1. 290/1 Any composition in verse, 


POEMATIC. 


always called, whether good or bad, a Poem, hy alt who 
have no favourite hypothesis to maintain. 1841-4 Emerson 
£ss., Poet Wks, (Bohn) I. 157 It is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument, that makes a poem. 187: B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) 1. Notes 319 Everything in this poem is perfect, 
thought and expression, Rhythm; but one thing it lacks: 
‘tis not a poem at all. 

b. ¢razsf. (or in more general sense): Applied 
to a composition which, without the form, has 
some quality or qualities in common with poetry. 

1g81 Stpnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon, who did 
imitate so excellently.. the portraiture of a iust Empire 
vnder the name of Cyrus, (as Cicero sayth of him) made 
therein an absolute heroicall Poem. 1873 Ruskin Fors 
Clay, 1. xxxiv. 6 Do you know what a play is? or what 
a poem is? or what a novel is?..Vou Bed beiter first, for 
clearness’ sake, call all the three * poems’, for all the three 
are so, when they are good, whether written in verse or 
prose. . os 

2. fig. Something (other than a composition of 
words) of a nature or qualily akin or likened to 
that of poetry (with various implications, as artistic 
or orderly stracture, noble expression, ideal beauty 


or gracefulness, etc.). 

1642 Mitton Afol, Sect, Wks. 1851 T11. 270 He who 
would not he frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought him selfe to be a true Poem, that is 
& composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things, 1678 Cupworty /utedZ. Syst. 1. iv. 421 There being 
as much continued and coherent Sence..in this Real Poem 
of the World, as there is in any Phantastick Poem made by 
men. 1843 Kincstev Lett. (1878) 1. 108 We shall have no 
need to write poctry—our life will be a real poem. 1856 
Exterson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) I]. 24 Whe Celts 
«-Zave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, 
and imitate the pure voices of nature. 1899 W. R. INGE 
Chr. Mysticisnt 47 The world is the poem of the Word to 
the glory of the Father. 

3. attrib, and Coms.,as poem-book, -maker, -piay, 

1806 R. Cumpertann .}e. (1807) 11. 268 The public did 
not concern itself about the poem, or the poem-muker. 
a Cartyir fist. Sk. Jas. f §& Chas. f 41898) 138 A 
small brown Poem-Book, not without merit. 1878 Browxine 
Poets Croisic xlvii,‘ The Royal Poet' straightway put in 
type His poem-prophecy. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) BPo'emet, Poemlet [see 
-ET, -LET], a small or short poem; Po-eming, 
composing or reciting of pocms. 

1799 W. Tayior Led. to Southey 4 Jan. in Rohberds Alen, 
I. 244 A regular receptacle for those *poemets .. which 
aspire only to a summer's existence. 1871 H. B. Forman 
Living Poets 210 We have a great number of these ‘poemets ‘, 
bearing no traces whatever of the trivinlity of occasional 
verses. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 84. 2/2 Loud Tawkings and 
“*Poemings. 1887-9 TI. A. Trotiope What J remember UL. 
369 Many of her verses she sct to music, especially one 
little *poemet, which 1 remember to this day. 

Poematic, a. nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. roinparix-ds 
(Plut.) poctical.] Of the nature of a poem. 

¢1819 CoLeriDcE in Rem. (1836) 11. 321 Conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poematic sus-dramatic nature of his 
versification. 

Poemell, obs. form of Posen. 

Poenal(], obs. form of PENAL. 

Poene, obs. var. Pain, after L. pena (B. Jonson). 


Poephagous (poje'fagas), a. Zool. rare. [f. 
mod.L, Foéphaga, neut. pl. (ad. Gr. monpdayos 
(Arist.) eating grass or herbs, f. méa grass + -pd-yos 
eating) + ae a Eating grass or herbs, herbi- 
vorous; sfec. belonging to the division Poephaga 
of marsupials. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anim. 11. 294 Some palxontologists 
.. bave heen led astray in .. referring it to the ‘ Poepha- 
gous Potoroos and Kangaroos‘. 

Poer, obs, form of Poor, Power, 

|| Poe‘sis. OJs. The Greek and Latin word for 
PorsyY, formerly sometimes used by English writers. 

1567 Drant /forace To Rdr., We write Poesis apace, and 
of all handes, sum wyth more, and sum with lesse learnynge. 
1613 W. Surton Elegy on Sir T, Overbury O.'s Wks, (1856) 
11 This cynosure in neat poesis. 

Poeste, var. of Poustig O4s., power. 

Poesy (pdwési), sd. arch. Forms: a. 4 poysi, 
4-5 poisie, 4-6 poysee, -ie, -ye, § poise, -ci, 
poyse, poyesye, 6 poisee, poysy. 8. 5-7 
poesie, -ye, 6 poesi, poezi, 5— poesy. See also 
Posy. [a. OF. poeste (€ 1335 in Godel. Compl.) = 
Pr., Sp., Pg., It. foesta, Common Romanic forma- 
tion for L. foésds poetry,a poem, a. Gr. ménois, 
early variant of moinais a making, creation, poetry, 
a poem. Poesy and oef occur earlier than Joe/ry 
and poew.] 

1. = Poerry. a, Poetical work or composition ; 
poems collectively or generally; poetry in the 
concrete, or as a form of literature, (In early use 
sometimes including composition in prose, esp. 
works of imagination or fiction: ef. Pors 1b, 
Poet 1b, c, POETRY 2.) Now an archaic or poetical 
synonym of poetry, 

13.. Min. Poems Jr. Vern, MS. Ww. vii. 73 Salamon seide in 
his poysi, He holdep wel betere wib an hounde pat is lykyng 
and Toly,.. Pen he a Leon,..Cold and ded. 1377 Lanct. 
P, Pi, B. xviu. 406 Thanne_piped pees of poysye a note, 
1390 Gower Conf, Il. 148 Ovide .. tolde a tale in Poesie, 
Which toucheth unto Jelousie. c1goo Destr. Troy 418 As 
put is in poise and prikkit be Onyd. 1560 Wiirenorne 
Arte Warre 108b, The perfeccion that poesie, paintyng, 
and writing, is now bronght vnto. 1581 Sipxey Apol 


| 
| 
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Poetrie (Arb.) 49 It is not ryming and versing, that maketh 
Poesie. One may bee a Poet without versing, and a versi- 
fier without Poetry. 1605 Bacox Adv. Learn. u. iv. § 
1636 Dennam Destr. Troy Pref. \1656) A iij, Poesy is of so 
subtle a spirit, that in pouring ont of one Language into 
another, it will allevnporate. 1704 T. Brown Sat, Antients 
Wks. 1730 1. 14 The Satirical poesy of the Greeks. 1841 
D'Israett Amen, Lit. (1867) 405 Among the arts of English 
poesie, the most ample and most curious is an anonymous 
work. 1883 Congregationalist Mar. 265 The Book of Psalms 
..is the Paradise of Devotion, the Holy Land of poesy. 

b. Poetry in the abstract, orasanatt. e. Faculty 
or skill of poetical composition. 


1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Oct. 79 O pierlesse Poesye, 
where is then the place? 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie u, 


| i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill to speake & write harmonically. 


1636 B. Jonson Discov, Wks, 1641 11. 125 A Poeme..is the 
worke of the Poet. . Poesy is his skill, or Crafte of makinz. 
1686 Drypen Ode Anne Killigrew 57 O gracious God !| how 
far have we Profaned thy eavenhe gift of Poesy! 1807 
Opie in Lect, Paint. ii. (1848) 273 Painting. .bas been called 
mute poesy. 1879 M. Pattison J/ilton ii. 29 In Lyeidas 
(1637) we have reached the high-water mark of English 
Poesy and of Milton's own production. 

2. (with @ and 7/.) +a. A poetical composi- 
tion; a poem. (In early use often in more gencral 
sense: An inventive or imaginative composition.) 

¢1380 Wyeur Ids, (1880) 124 Pei prechen cronyclis & 
poisies & newe fyndynges of hem self. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) Vl. 143 He made wonder poysies as it were 
of alle be stories of holy writte. 1422-20 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy t. xii. (MS. Dighy 230) If. 67b/2 He reherced many 
poysies. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyse, foema, 1552 
Hivrort s.v.. He that maketh such poesies or Balades. 
1575 Lannuam def. (1871) 5 [She] pronounced a proper 
poezi in English rime and meeter. 160g Bacon Adu. Learn. 
t.iv. §9 Holding them but as diuine poesies. @1727 NEWTON 
Chronol. Amended \. (1728) 194 Thymates..wrote a poesy 
called Phrygia. 1843 Lyrrox Las! Sar. u. iii, George of 
Clarence hath some pretty taste in the arts and poesies. 

tb. /. Poetical expressions orideas, Ods. rare. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love ut. vii. (Skeat) 1.57 Thy wordes 
may nat he queynt, ne of subtel maner_understandinge. 
Freel-witted people supposen in suche poesies to be begyled. 

+3. A motto or short inscription (often metrical, 
and usually in patterned or formal language): 


= Posy 1,q.¥. Oés. 

¢1g30 Lync. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 65 And for youre 
poyesye these lettres v. ye take, Of this name Maria, only 
for hir snke. a1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. I” 65 b, The tente 
was replenished and decked with this poysie [1568 GraFron 

oesiel, ‘After busie Inboure commeth victorious reste’. 1548 

Spat. rasa. Par, Luke xxiii. 172 b, There was also a 
superscripcion or poisee written on the toppe of the crosse, 
derectely ouer his head, in Greke, in Laun, and Hebrue 
letters. 1570-6 LamBarDE Perxanth, Kent (1826) 450 Out of 
the very same old word .. is framed his Poesie, or woorde 
upon his armes (Ic Dien) I serve. 1596 Suaks. Werch. V. 
ve i148, 151. 1603 — am. 10. ii. 162 1s this a Prologue, 
or the Poesie of a Ring? 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 975/4 A 
Wedding Ring with this Poesie (‘ln thee my Choice, 1 do 
Tejoyce'). 

+4. A bunch of flowers, a nosepay: = Posy 2. 

1s72_ Gascotcne (fifde) A Hundreth sundrie Flowres 
bonnde up in one small Poesie. 1629 R. Hine Path. 
Piety (ed. sckering) 1. 146 They do offer n poesy of flowers. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 64/1 Sweet William is (as it 
were) many Pinks growing together like a Poesy. 

5. attrib. 

1387-8 T. Usk Tesi. Love Prol.25 There ben some that 
s coe their poysye mater in Frenche, of whiche speche 
the Frenche men have as good a fantasye as we have in 
hering of Frenche mennes English. 1861 Our Eng. Home 151 
The ee stuff..spread out on painted trenchers and 
‘ poesie roundels *. i i 

Hence Po-esy v. zxtr. (rare), to compose or recite 
poetry; to speak or write poetically. 

1819 Keats /saded/a ix, So said, his erewhile timid fips 
grew bold, And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme, 

Poet (psuét). Forms: 4-5 poyete, 4-6 poste, 
5 poiet, poyte, 5-6 poite, poiett, poyet, 4- poet. 


| 


| 


[ME. poete, payete, a. OF. poete (12th c. in Hatz.- | 


Darm.), mod.F, podte, ad. L. poeta (Plaut.), ad. Gr. 
monrys, early variant of momrys maker, author, poet 
(cf. MAKER 5), f. moeiv, moiety to make, create, 
produce, (An early Gr. word in L.; if introduced 
at a later period, the form would have been 


peita.)\ 

1, One who composes poetry; a writer of poems; 
an author who writes in verse. (The ordinary 
current use; but now usually implying more or 


less of the sense of c.) a 

@ 1300 Cursor 37. 853: (Cott.) Homer, t far te], 
pat was sa rijf, Lived in pis king dauid nf, 2388 Wyenir 
Acts xvii. 28 As also summe of 3oure poetis seiden, And 
we ben also the kynde ofhym. 24.. Voom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
680/23 Hic poeta,a poyte. ¢1460 Towneley ALysi. xvi. 204 
Sekys poece [= ees tayllys. 1526 Tinpate 774. i. 12 
Won..which was a poyet of their owne. 1567 Sadir. Poents 
Reform. viii. 2 Skorner_ of poitis and_sklanderus knaif{ 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ut. 146 In Fer there are divers 
most excellent poets, which make verses in thair owne 
mother toong. 1604 R, Cawprey Jadle Adph., Poet, a 
verse maker. 1623 Cockrram, Poe?, one that writeth well 
in verse. 1665 Drvoren £ss. Dram. Poesy (1889) 67 Shake- 
speare..was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 

joets, had the largest and most comprehensive sonl. 1755 

ounson, Poed..a writer of ms, one who writes in 
measure. 1765 Gray Shaks.6 Fumbling baronets and poets 
small. 1844 Becx & Ferron tr. A/unk's Metres 30 The 
poets have not all avoided the hiatus with equal care. 1876 
STEDMAN Victorian Poets 281 She (Miss Rossetti] is poet 
of a profound and serions cast. 


POET. 


+b. Formerly (after Gr. and L. use), in more 
general sense: One who makes or composes works 
of literature; an author, writer. Ods. 

1362 Lanoct, P, P?. A. xu 129 Plato be Poyete 1 (Studie) 
put him furste to Boke. 1377 /did. B. xtt. 260 bus pe poete 
Aristotle] preues pat be pecok for his fetheres is reuerenced. 
£1400 Destr. Troy 306 All pat poites haue pricket of his 
prise dedis, I hane no tome for to telle. /éfd. g075 Ne 
noght put in our proses hy poiettes of old. 1612 Cone 
Crudities 319 Cornelius Nepos an eloquent Poet in the time 
of Cicero, 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. t. iii. 163 The soul, 
..in sleep or dreams,..seems to be surprized with unex- 
pected answers and reparties, though it self were all the 
while the poet and inventor of the whole fable. 1755 Joun- 
son, Poet, an inventor, an author of fiction; (etc.]. 4 

ce. In select or emphatic sense: A writer in 
verse (or sometimes, in extended use, in elevated 
prose) distinguished by special imaginative or 
creative power, insight, sensibility, and faculty of 
expression. (Cf. PorTry 3c.) 

1530 Parser. 2356/1 Poet, a connyng man, poete. 153% 
Exyor Gez. 1. xiii, Semblably they that make verses, ex- 
pressynge therhy none other lernynge but the crafte of 
versifyeng, be nat of auncient writers named poetes, but 
onely called versifyers. i ee Stoney Afod. Poetrie (Arb) 
25 Onely the Poet .. lifted vp with the vigor of his owne 
invention, dooth growe in effect, another nature, in making 
things either better then Nature bringeth forth, or quite a 
newe formes such as neuer were in Nature. /d7d. 29 That 
fayning notable images of vertues, vices, or what els, with 
that delightfull teaching which must be the right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1590 Suaxs. Alids, N,v. i. 12 The 
Poets eye in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen 
to earth, from earth to heauen. 1609 EB. Jonson Sid, Won. 
u, iii, Enery man, that writes in verse is not a Poet. 1636 
— Discor, Whs. 1641 II. 125 Hence he is call’d_a Poet, not 
hee which writeth in measure only, but that fayneth and 
formeth a fable, and writes things like the Truth. 1806 
Wornsw. Personal Tat iv, The Poets, who on earth have 
made us heirs Of truth and pure delight hy heavenly lays 1! 
1840 Mitt Diss. §& Dise. (1859) 1. 80 Whom, then, shall we 
call poets? Those who are so constituted, that emotions are 
the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connected together. 1844 Loner. Rain in 
Stommer 61 These, and far more than these, The Poet sees! 
-.He can behold Things manifold That have not yet been 
wholly told. 1856 Ruskin Sod. Paint, U1 1v, i. § 14 The 

ower of assembling, hy the help of the imagination, such 
Images as will excite these feelings [of ‘noble emotion’), is 
the power of the poet or literally of the ‘Maker’, 1873 
Symonps Grk. Poets viii 249 Aristophanes is essentially 
a poet—a poet in what we are apt to call the modern sense 
of the word—a poet, that is to say, endowed with original 
intuitions into nature, and with the faculty of arsenic to 
our minds the most varied thoughts and feelings in lan- 
guage uniformly beautiful, as the creatures of an exuberant 
and Pele awaredl fancy. 

da. Hence occas., by further extension, applied 
rhetorically in a similar sense to one who practises 


any of the fine arts. 

1839 tr. Lamartine’s Trav, East 27/1 The poet,..—and 
by poet I mean whoever creates ideas in bronre, in stone, 
in prose, in words, or in rhymes—the poet stirs up only 
what is imperishable in nature and in the human heart. 
1874 F. Crowest (¢/t/e) The Great Tone-Poets, being short 
memoirs of the greater Musical Composers. _ 

e. Poet-in-ordinary, a poet ordinarily employed 
(after Physician-in-ordinary, etc., ORDINARY $d, 
18b). Poet-laureate: see LAUREATE a. 2b. 

€ 1386-1843 [see Laureate a.2h). 1865 Kincsury Meret. 
i, Godson of the great earl, and poet-in-ordinary to the 
band. 1894 A. Brarewr Ess. xiv. 159 Spenser is sometimes 
(erroneously) reckoned amongst the Poets Laureate. 

Hence Poet-laureateship = LAUREATESHIP a, 

€1836in Byron's Wks. (1846) 523/2 Pye, the predecessor of 
Mr. Southey in the poet-laureateship, died in 1813. 1874 
C. Giaaon Casguet of Lit, V. 358/2 Thomas Warton,. 
obtained the poet-laureateship in 1785. 

f. fig. Applied to a singing bird. 

ade Tuomson Ode, O nightingale | best poet of the 
grove, 1892 Tennyson Thrvost/e i, Summer is coming, sum- 
mer is coming, I know it, I know it, I know it... Yes, my 
wild little Poet. 

g. A scholar in the poetry class: see Porrry 6. 

1679 Trials of White & Other Fesuits 47, Parry, | was 
a Student there, a Poet. 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive (=‘ that is 
a poet’), as foet-actor, -artist, -bird, } -bounce 
(Bounce sé.) 4b), -d0y, -dramatist, -historian, 
humorist, -musician, -novelist, -painter, -pilgrim, 
-ploughman, -preacher, priest, princess, -saint, 
satirist, -seer, -singer, t sucker (= ‘sucking’ poet), 
-thinker, -warrior, -woman, etc. ete. b. Of or 
pertaining to a poet, as foet-craft, -heart, -nectar, 
-song, soul, ctc.; so poet-wise adv. ¢. objective, 
etc., as t+ poet-age (one who apes a poet), -hater, 
-whipper, worship. d. instrumental, etc., as foed- 
haunted, -hymned adjs.; poet-like adj. and adv. 

1867 Cornh, Mag. XV. 666 The stage whereon the “poet- 
actor was enacting the counterfeit presentment of a king. 
1s81 Stoney Afol. Poeirie (Arb.) 71 The cause why it 
[Poesie] is not esteemed in Englande, is the fault of *Poet- 

not Poets. 1817-18 Suzetcey Rosalind § Helen 1119 
he nightingale..the *poet-bird. 1632 Brome Novella 
Prol., Those *Poet-Bownces that write English Greeke. 
1838 Lytton A/ice vit. iii, A dream that had hovered over 
the “poet-hoy. 1863 £din. Rev. Apr. 354 A controvers: 
..lost in the mysteries of “poeteraft. 1581 Sipney Afod. 
Poetrie (Arb,) 48 Not onely in these J/ysontousot, *Poet- 
haters, but in all that kinde of people, who seek a prayse hy 
dispraysing others, 2895 Marte Coreiu Sorrows of Satan 
xxxiii, The beautiful antumnal woods of *poet-haunted 


POETASTER. 


Warwickshire. 1844 Mxs. Baownine Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship Concl. viii, 1s no woman far above me Found 
more worthy of thy “poet-heart than such a one as 1? 1897 
Q. Rev. Oct. 331 The poet-satirist succeeds the *poet- 
humorist. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. vie 7 Yet dooth not 
David enlarge his sorowe *Poetlike. 2 ‘JENNYSON 
Edwin Morris 27 Poet-like he spoke. 1839 Croucu arly 
Poems ii. 19 A fount Of the true “poct-nectar whence to fill 
The golden urns of verse. 1892 Zancwitt Childr. Ghetto 
1. 164, I sing .. the restoration of our land, and become the 
*poet-patriot of my people. 1844 Mrs. Brownine 7s, 
Poets Concl. ii, That same green forest where had gone 
The *poet-pilerim. 1886 Beackie in 19¢ Cent, Apr. 534 
The great “poet-ploughman of Scotland. 1821 Byron Elegy 
on Keats ii, The “poet-priest Milman (So ready to kill 
man). 1847 Tennyson Princ. ut. 256 If that strange *Poet- 
princess with her grand Imaginations might at all he won. 


1645 R. Stasis Elegy on Quaries, Sol. Recant. 64 A *Poet- | 


saint he was. 1842 S. Lovea Handy Andy xxi, All were 
silent, for the "poet-singer was a favourite. 1828 Carcv.e 
Misc., Burns (1857) 1,200 A true *Poet-sonl, for it needs 
but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be music. 
1614 B. Jonson Bart. Faire. i, Gi’ mee the man, can.. gine 
the law to all the Poets, and *Poet-suckers i‘ Towne, he- 
cause they are the Players Gossips. 1581 Stoney Afod. 
Poetrie(Arb.)47, I imagine, it falleth out with these *Poct- 
whyppers, as with some good women, who often are sicke, 
bute in fayth they cannot tel where. 1844 Mrs. Brownxine 
Vis. Poets cvii, And Sappho ..O *poet-woman! 1856 — 
Aur. Leigh v. 345 They sound strange As .. lovely *poct- 
words grown obsolete. 1839 Baitry Festus xx. (1852) 370 
There is a *poet-worship, one of other Which is idolatry, 
and not the true Love-service of the sont to God. 

e. Combinations with focts’ or foel’s: poets’ 
eassia, the fragrant shrub anciently called cassia, 
supposed to be Osyris alba (sce Casstal 3); 
Poets’ Corner, (a) name for a part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey, which contains 
the graves and monuments of several distinguished 
poets (called, in the Spectator 1711, ‘the poetical 
Quarter’: see PorticaLa@. 1); (4) applied humor- 
ously to a part of a newspaper or other periodical 
containing short poetical contributions; poets’ 
narcissus, the common white nareissus, WV. 
poeticus; poets’ rosemary = poets’ cassia. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. gue 325 *Poet's Cassia, Osyris. 
1708 Fauconea Demag. 235 While his demure Welch goat, 
with lifted hoof, In * Poet's corner hangs each flimsy woof. 

1766 Entick Londow 1V. 417 An iron gate opens into the 

south cross isle; which from the number of monuments 

erected therein to celebrated English poets, has obtained 
the name of The Poets Corner. 1785 Caasse Newspaper 
ad fin., The Poet's Corner is the place they choose, A fatal 
nursery for an infant Muse; Unlike that Corner where true 

Poets lie. 1881 Autiguary Oct. 137 Westminster Abbey: 

a Study on Poets’ Corner. 1597 Gemnee Herbal i. vi. 
x110 The *Poets Rosemarie or Gardrobe, Casia Poetica 

L'Obelij. 1760 J. Lee fatrod. Bot. App. 323 Poet's Rose- 

mary, Osyris. 

Poetaster (pduétester). [a. med. or mod.L. 
fostaster (Erasmns Zet, 25 Mar. 1521), in It. and 
Sp. poetastro, obs. F. poelastre (1554 in Sainte- 
Palaye): see Port and -aster.] A petty or paltry 
poet; a writer of poor or trashy verse; a rimester. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev.t.i, Madam Moria. .is like 
one of your ignorant poetasters of the time. xGo1 — (¢é¢de) 
The Poetaster; or, His Arraignment. 1603 FLoaio J/on- 
faigne ut. xvii. (1632) 359, I know a Poetaster, gainst whom 
both weake and strong,..affirme and say, he hath no skil or 
judgement in Poesie, 1664 Butuea Hud. 11. iii. 358 Besides 
all this, He serv'd his Master In quality of Poetaster: And 
Rhimes appropriate could make, To ev'ry month in th’Alma+ 
nack. 176a-71 Watrote Verinve's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 
15 One Robert Whitehall, a poetaster of that age, wrote a 
poem called Urania, or a description of the painting at the 
top of the Theatre at Oxford. 1849 Macaurav Aiist. Eng. 
iii. I. 369 An envious poetaster demonstrated that Venice 
Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage. 1883 
J. Hawrnoane Dust 1. 201 There are always poetasters 
enough; but of great poets .. there are never so many as 
not to leave room for one or two more. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Poetastering sd. and a., 
acting the poetaster, composing poor or feeble 
verse; Poeta‘sterism, Poeta'stery, -try, the 
work of a poetaster, feeble verse or versifieation ; 
Poeta‘stress, a female poetaster; Poeta‘stric, 
-ical (also, erroneously, poetastic, -tical) adys., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a poetaster. 

1695 Cotton tr. Martial 11. Ixxxvi. (1860) 127 Make not 
the echo in my verses play, After the Grecian poetastering 
wayl 1823 Blackw. Mag. X11. 645 Examples .. drawn 
from Italianized poetasterisms. 1830 Macktntosn Rev. of 

1688, Wks. 1846 II. 223 Mrs. Behn, a loose and paltry 

oetastress of that age. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VU. 38 

itzgerald is insulted as much for his politics as his tas: 

tery. 1845 THackeaay Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXII e 
Away with all age at dinner-parties. 1858 V. Y. 

_ Dribune 13 Feb. 4/4 May some gi genius save them 
from snch poetastical platitudes ! 1864 Weasrer, Poetastry. 

1867 W. C. Hazuitr Ofspring Th, in Solit. (1884) 232 The 

foregoing proverbial peers or poetastrical proverb. 1893 

Yemple Bar Mag. XCYX. 295 His father thought his 
Poetastic mother a fool. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 205 No 

more poetry or even poetastery for me. 

Poretdom. rare. [f. Pour + -pom.] The con- 
dition or status of a poet ; poetship. 

1899 West. Gaa, 22 Nov. 2/2 Giving him no claim even 
to the honour of minor poetdom. 

Poete-sque, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ESQUE.] 
Snitable for a poem. 

@ 1849 H. Cousaipcr Ess. (1851) HW. 225 Happiness is not 
very pictaresque, or poetesque either, far less dramatic, for 
is serious without being tragic. 
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Poetess (pouétés). [f Port + -Ess. So It. [| -Aristotle’s ce extant works may be divided into three 
classes: 1. Those relating to the philosophy of the mind... 


pottessa (Florio 1598), F. poctesse (1642 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Sp. poetisa, ctc.] A female poet; a 
woman who composes poetry. 

1530 Ttxoate Answ. More xvi. (Parker Soc.) 92 Our lady 
hath .. emptied her of much high learning, which, as a 
goodly poctess, she uttered in rhymes. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. 186 The heauenly denises of the delitions 
Poetesse Sappho. 1748 Lavy Luxporoucu Leé, fo Shenstone 
28 Apr., Tam no Poetess; which reproachful name I would 
avoid, even if I were capable of acquiring it. 1830 Wornsw. 
in Chr. Wordsw. Aleut, (1851) H. 226 British poetesses make 
but a poor figure in the ‘ Poems by Eminent Ladies’. 1873 
Symonos Gr&. Poets v. 12g Among the ancients Sappho 
enjoyed a unique renown. She was called ‘the poetess’, as 
Homer was called ‘the poet’. 


Poethood (powéthud). [f Porr + -100p.] 
The position or status of poet; the domain or 
fraternity of poets. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 25 Give me .. the healthy, 
wholesome loveliness, that shines on the face of the poet- 
hood of Britain. 1888 Sa?. Kev. 04/2 His flourishing time 
of poethood and peerhood when Louis Philippe was king. 

Poetic (poje'tik), z.and sé, Also 6-7 poetique, 
7 -icke, 7-8 -iek. [a. F. poctigue (a1 400 in Godef. 
Compl), ad. L. portic-us, a. Gr. manrixds, mointexds, 
f, mole)nrys PorT: see -tc. So It., Sp. pocléco.] 

A. adj, 1. Belonging or proper to poets or 
poetry. In quot. 1610, Ficlilions, fabulous. 

Poetic Justice, Licence: see the sbs. 

1530 Patscr. 3521/1 Poetickhe in maners, poctigue. 15885 
James I £ss. Poeste \.\rb.) 13 This onely thing FE carnestly 
reqnyre, That thou my veine Poetique so inspyre, 1610 
Heacey St. Aug. City of God xvii. viii. (1620) 626 Her 
(Minerva's] originall was vnknowne, for that of Ioues braine 
is absolutely poetiqne. @1687 WaLter Jo La. el dutival 
Whs. (1729) 47 With courage guard, and heauty warm, our 
age; And lovers fill with like poetic rage. 1693 Concrive 
in Dryden's Wks. (v90t) ILL. Introd. 4 The God of Musick 
and Poetique Fires. 1728 Pore Duwc. 1. 52 Poetic Justice, 
with her lifted scale. 1786 Burns Srigs of Ayr 38 What 
warm, poetic heart, hut inly bleeds, And execrates man's 
savage, ruthless deeds! 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 127 
An unjustifiable poetick licence. 1837 Dickens Pichi. it, 
‘My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong poetic turn’, said 
Mr. Pickwick. 1881 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1Viat. i 
185 The poetic faculty.. secures to those who have it the 
admiration of every person. 

2. a. That is a poet. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 37 What Persens..spoke 
of the Crowe-poets .. may trewlie be said .. of vs poeticke- 
pies in thisadge. 1841 D'Isaarti Amen. Lit, (1867) 303 The 
great reformer of our poetry..was the poetic Earl of Surrey. 

b. Of a poet or poets. 

1712-14 Pore Rape Lock y. 124 Markt by none but quick, 
poetic eyes. 1780 Cowrer Zable Sack 768 ‘Twould thin 
the ranks of the poetic trihe._ 1791 — Retired Cat 89 A long 
and melancholy mew, Saluting his poetic ears, 1880 L. 
Srepnen Pope iii. 71 Chapman was a poct worthy of our 
great poetic period. 

3. Of the nature of poetry; consisting of or 
written in verse; = POETICAL 3. 

1656 Sia J. Mfenxnts}] & J. Sure) (2f¢Z) Musarum 
TDetice: or the Muses Recreation. Conteining severall 
Pieces of Poetique Wit. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 38 
When Prosaic Numbers are too much bound, the Stile is 
Poetic Prose; when Poetic Numbers are too free, it is 
Prosaic Poetry. 1844 Lincaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 
377, A poetic paraphrase of certain portions of the service. 

b. Having the style or character proper to 
poetry as a fine art; poetically beautifal or elevated. 

1854 Miuman Lad. Chr. ut. vi. (1864) 11. 78 Producing a vast 
mass of what was truly poetic. 1877 Suatar Poetic futerpr. 
Nad. viii. 110 In our own day such poetic descriptions of 
Nature have burst the bonds of metre altogether, and filled 
many a splendid page of poetic or imaginative prose. 


4. Relating 1o or dealing with poetry. (= 


PoETICAL 4.) 

a1704 T. Baows Prod. 1st Sat. Persius Wks. 1730 1. 51 
My verse has never yet stood trial Of Poetick Smiths. 1867 
Caaryte Remin. (1881) 11. 332 Wordsworth,.talked a great 
deals about ‘ poetic’ correspondents of his own (i.e. cor- 
respondents for the sake of his poetry; especially one such 
who had sent him, from Canton, an excellent chest of tea), 

5. Celebrated in poetry; affording a subject for 
poetry. (Cf. Historic a. 2.) 

174a Pore Dunc. w. 489 While thro’ Poetic scenes the 
Genius roves. 1883 Waanen Rowndabout Journ. xi. 94 
When you are on the east coast of Sicily you are in the most 
poetic locality of the classic world. : 

6. In etymological sense of Gr. rorgrtxés: Making, 


ereative ; relating to artistic creation. rere. 


187a Morais tr. Ucberweg’s Hist. Philos, 1. (Cent.), | 


Poetic philosophy is a form of knowledge having reference 
to the shaping of material, or to the technically correct and 
artistic creation of worksof art. 1885 J. MaaTineau Zyfes 


Eth, Th. 1. 57 [God] becomes a true Creator, with poetic | 


function Said as disposer of the ideas. 
B. sb. +1. A writer of poetry, a poet. Obs. 

¢ 1650 J, Panay To Cleveland C.’s Wks. (1687) 286 Where 
all Poeticks else may truckle under. 16.. — Elegy on 
Cleveland 4o ibid. 285 'Tis your Crime T'upbraid the State- 
Poeticks of this time. 

2. sing. and pi, That part of literary criticism 
which treats of poetry; also, a treatise on poetry: 
applied esp. to that of Aristotle. 

, §727-41 Cuamngas Cycl. s.v., Aristotle's poetics is a work 
infinitely valued...Horace, Vieta, Vossus, and Scaliger, 
have likewise published foctics in Latin. 1776 Burney 
Hist. Mus. 1. Pref. 8 It is imagined that Plutarch took 
it either from his [Aristotle's] 
second book of his Poetics. 


reatise on Music, or the 
3834 Penny Cycl. WY. 335/a 


To this head may be referred..his Rhetoric and Poetic: 
the last of which works is imperfect. 1879 M. Pattison 
Ailton xiii. 200 The principle of the Aristotelean Poetic. 

3. £2. Poetic composition; the writing of poems. 

1851 Caatvin Sterding i. iii. (1872) 194 Our valiant friend 
-.was not to be repulsed from his Poetics either by the 
world's coldness or by mine. 

Poetical (poetikal), @. 
prec.) + -AL: see -ICAL.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or proper to poets or poetry. 
(= Poert¢ a. 1.) 

Poeticad Justice, Licenck : see the shs. 

1384 Cuavcer ff, Fame it. 5 Here art poetical be 
shewed. 1530 Pauscr. 44 Whiche auctors do rather by 
a lycence poetycall. 1654 Trappe Coun. Yoo xxxviil. 19 
These are Poetical terms likewise. 1711 Annison Sfece. 
No. 26 » 4 In the poetical Quarter [of Westminster Abbey], 
J fonnd there were Poets who had no Monuments, and 
Monuments which had no Poets. 1779-81 Jounson 2. P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 133 Poetical expression includes sound as 
well as meaning. 1881 Frocpve Shor? Saad. (1533) IV. ou. 
ti. 185 Kehle.. possessed..the gift of expressing himself in 
the musical form which is called poetical. 

tb. Such as is found only in poctry or imagina- 
tive writing; fictitious, feigned, imaginary, ideal. 
Oés, or merged in prec. sense. 

1585 /.ydgate's Chron, Troy To Rdr, Breakynge out.. 
into theyr poetycall fictions. 1569 J. Sanrorntr. Agrippa's 
Van, cl rées 168 b, It is manifest that it is altogether poeti- 
call and fabulous. 1628 I’, Grevin Sidney v. (1652) 54 He 
fonnd many reasons to make question whether it would 
prove Poetical, or reall on their part. @ 1680 Beiter Reve. 
(1759! IL. 126 Plato, who first banished Poets his Repuhlic, 
forgot that that very Commonwealth was poctical. 

+c. Loctical rising and setting of a star: sce 
quots., and ACRONYCHAL, CosMicat, HELIACAL. 

1594 Burnoeven Zurerc. ul to oxxxv. (1636: 343 ‘The 
Poeticall rising is the appearing cf some starre above the 
Horizon, determined hy the Sunne, fiid., The Poeticall 
setting, is either the going downe of some starre under the 
Horizon, or else the hiding thereof under the beaines of the 
Sunne. 1904 J. Harris Lex. Techn 1. s.v., The Ancient 
Poetical Writers..refer the Rising and Setting of the Stars, 
always to that of the Sun; and accordingly make three 
sorts of Poetical Rising and Setting. Coswucat, Acronycal, 
{or as some write it, Acronychad) and Heliacal. 

2. Characteristic of a poct or poets. 

1585 ‘I. Wasuincron tr. Micholay's Voy. u. vill. 42 This 
Poet being full of pocticall spyte and indignation. 1896 
L. Sveeuen Zing. TA, 1824 Cent, 11. 350 Pope had at least 
two great poetical qualities. Ile was among the most 
keenly sensitive of men, and he bad an almost unique felicity 
of expression. 

b. Having the character of a poet; possessing 
the imaginative power, insight, sensibility, or skill 
in verse-writing, of a poet. 

1581 Stonev Apol. Povtrie (Ath.) 36 The Historian, bound 
to tell things as things were, cannot be liberall (without 
hee will hee poeticall) of a perfect patterne. 1600 SHaks. 
a. ¥, £.11. iii. 16 Troly, I would the Gods hadde made 
thee poeticall. 1620 T. Grancea Diz. Lagite 129 Onid is 
more Poeticall then Virgil. 1847 L. Hunt A/en, Homes, 
& 8.1.4. 2 And this is most remarkable in proportion as he 
is a poetical poet—a high lover of fiction. 

+e. That is a poet; composing in verse. Oés. 

1662 Stituxcr.. Orig. Sacer. 1. iv. § 1 That their first 
writers were Poetical, and apparently fahulous, 1720 Swirt 
Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 \I, 11. 29 He was a thousand 
times recommended by his poetical friends to great persons. 

3. Composed in poetry; wrilten in verse. 

1549 Cowpd, Scot. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said poietical 
beuk be dytit oratourly. 1601 Suaks. Siwel, Mv. v. 207 
Alas, I tooke great paines to studie it, and ‘tis Poeticatl. 
1605 Camven Rem, 8 Some Poeticall descriptions of our 
ancient Poets. xrz710 Swirr Leéé. (1767) III. a1, I am now 
writing my poetical Description of a Shower in Londo, 
and will send ilto the Zatéer. 1855 Baintev £ss., Zen. 
sou 97 A poetical monument to a personal friend, 

b. Of the style or character proper to poetry as 
a fine art; having the qualities of good poetry. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The forme of 
procedyng artificyal Is in no wyse ner poetycal, 1717 

‘ope in Lady VM. WW. Montag's Lett. Oct., The poetical 
manner in which yon paint some of the scenes about you. 
1868 Morn. Star 25 Feb. She combines the real with 
the poetical in that degree which assnredly marks the tene 
artist. 

4. Relating to or dealing with poetry; occupied 
with or fond of poctry. 

1779-8: Jounson L. P., Pope Wks.1V. 5 Dryden's Fables 
. «were much in the hands of poelicalreaders. 1851 Brimtey 
Ess., Wordsw. 142 A new poetical philosophy. /4éd. 133 
His poetical creed. 

5. Worthy to be celebrated in poetry: =PorErtc 
G55 yrart= 

1878 Seecey Stef I. 364 A man may also be poetical in 
the sense of being a ood subject for poetry...In this sense, 
Stein was eminently a poetical persoo. 

+6. In etymological sense of Gr. mornrexds: 
Creative, formative; relating to artistic creation or 


composition. Obs. rare. (= Portic a. 6.) 

1897 Montey Jufrod. Afus. Annot., The second may be 
called Syntactical, Poetical, or effectine. 

Hence + Poetica‘lity = PorTicaLNEss (in quot. 
1575, a poetical expression). 

1575 Lanewam Leé, (1871) 47 To cum oout of oour 

ticalitéer, & too talk no more sericous tearms. 160, 

evwooo Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 11. 48 Requires muc! 

poeticality in the subscription. 199-2 


[f. L. foctices (see 


POETICALLY. 


Poetically (pajcctikali), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 4] { objects of external nature. 


In a poetical manner, style, or form; in poetry or 
verse; in a way suitable to poetry or a poet. 

rss2 Hecoet, Poeticallye, poetice. 1571 Gotoinc Calvin 
on Ps, xviii. pe be enlarged poetically, and with glisteringe 
ornaments of words. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 132 
Some have written Poctically as Ovid. 1753 Hocartu 
Anal, Beauty ri. go How poetically doth the action.. carry 
on the allusion to speed. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 6 
What, if you drest it [the story] up poetically ! 

b. In relation to poetry ; as respects poetry. 

1697 Dravoen Aneta Ded. aijb, It is not necessary the 
Manners of the Heroe should be virtuaus, ‘they are Poeti- 
cally good if they are of a Piece. 1845 Miss Mitrorp in 
L‘Estrange Life IIL. xi. 197 Books typographically worth 
about eightpence—poctically: good for nothing. : 

Poe'ticalness. [f. as prec. +-nEss.] Poetical 
quality or style. 

1835 .Vew Monthly lag. XLIV. 314 Job stood.. brooding 
in speechless ticalness on his own thoughts. «1881 
5S. Laster in Century Wag. (1883) May 135 A single fact 
in proof of this exceeding poeticalness will suffice. 

Poetician (poétijan). [ff Porric + -1an; cf 
rhetorician, mathematician, etc.) A student in 
the poetry class: = Porr 2g: ef. Portry 6. 

1895 J. Gittow Sid/. Dict. Eng. Cath. IV. 34 Guliel. 
Killick and Jacobus Gooden, poeticians at 5t. Omers College. 

Poeticism (poe'tisiz’m), nouce-wa. [f. Poetic 
+-Isu.J] The practice of poetry; a being poetic. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 15 The sacred flowers and 
other minor embodiments of a religious poeticism. 1905 
Daily Chron. 2g May 3/3 As long asthe author..is content 
to confine the expression of his poetry to poeticism, the 
answer will not matter to him in the least. 

Poe'ticize (-sviz), v. [fas prec. + -1ZE.] 

1. éraus. ‘To make poetic; to treat poetically ; 
to put into poetry, write poetry about. 

1804 Anna Sewarp Lefé. (1811) VIL 141, I think its author 
has poeticized, if 1 may be allowed the word, the new and 
fortunate subject. 1833 5. Austin Charac. Goethe 1. 315 
note, Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship ..is a poeticized, 
civic and domestic story. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 870 
The working class was..idealized and poeticized by way- 
ward genius. 

2. zutr. To write or speak as a poet. 

w850 Mazzint Royalty 4 Repud. 169 It pleases you to 
poeticize over the ruins of an institution, which was sublime. 

Poe‘ticness. rae. [f. PoeTic+-xzEss.] The 
quality of being poetic. 

@ 1631 Donne Litany viii, Pray for mee, ‘hat I by them 
excuse not my excesse In seeking secrets, or poetiquenesse. 

Poetico-(pojetike), used as combining form of 
L. poéticus Portic, with other adjs., to denote a 
combination of the poetic with some other quality, 
as poelico-antiquarian, -archilectural, -grotesgue, 
-philosophic. 

x818 Bextuam Ck. Eng. 109 Ministers of the Established 
Church are, according to the system of poetico-architectural 
divinity, ‘the pillars ofdivine truth. 1827 Carty.e Wise., 
Goethe (1869) 183 Gotz became the parent of an innumer- 
able progeny of poxtico-antiquarian performances. 1878 
Grosart in #. J€ore's Poems Mem. Introd. 31/1 The 
peculiarity of More is in that poetico-philosophic mist, which 
.-bangs in light and beautiful festoons over his thougbts. 

Poeticule (paertikizl), [f L. pota Porr + 
-CULE.] A petty or insignificant poet. 

187a Swinsurne Under Microscope 68 A poor young 
poeticule of the same breed as his panegyrist. 1880 — 
Stud. Shaks. 240 The ubtuseness of a full-grown poeticule 
or poctaster, 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV1.53 All the pocti- 
cules and prelatry of the court of Louis X. 

|| Poetito. rare, [It. deriv. of L. poeta poet.] 


A paltry poet, a poetaster. 

163a B. Jonson A/agn. Lady Induct., We haue diuers, 
that driue that trade, now: Poets, Poct’accios, Poetasters, 
Poetitos. 1689 SHaowett Sury Fair Prol., Those wretched 
Beatie who got praise For writing most confounded loyal 
Pays P 6 

Poetize (poweétaiz), v. [ad. F. podtiser (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) ; see Port and -1zE.] 

1. rx/r, To play the poet; to compose poetry; 
to write or speak in verse, or in poetical style. 

1581 SIoNEY hist! Poetrie (Arb.) 60 Not onely to read 
others Poesies, but to poetise fur others reading. 31596 
Fivz-Gereray Sir #. Drake (1881) 23 Free Poesie is made 
a marchandize, Onlie to flatter is to Poetize. 1630 Dray- 
ton Muses Elfzinm (1892) 11 They very curiously could 
Paint, And neatly Poetize. 1733 /dist, Litteraria 11. 165 
It is but a bold and vain Attempt to poetize in any Lan- 
guaze learnt only by Grammar. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 
355 ‘Go over all the poets who have poetized about the sea. 

+b. To deal in poetical fiction; to feign; to 
‘romance’. Ods. 
1s95 Daniet Civ. Wars 1, vi, I versifie the troth, not 
tize, 1639 N.N. tr. Du Sosg's Compl, Woman u. 58 

t seems they no whit Poctize, who say that Arithmetick 
cannot multiply so farre. 

+2. trans. (with simple 067. or obj. el.) To re- 
cord or tell in poetry. Oés. 

1609 Heywoop Brit, Trey xiv. Schol. 383 It is poetised 
of him that in the Elisian field after his getb he espoused 
Medea. 1614 T. Avams Fatal Banquet iii, Wks. 186% I. 
2za What Ovid did but poetize, experience doth moralise, 
our manners actually perform. F 

3. ¢rans. a. To make poetical; to turn into 
poetry; to imbue with the spirit or style of Peay. 

176a Gotvsm. Ess. xv. Poetry disting., Virgil has .. 
poetized (if we may be allowed the expression) a whole sen- 
tence by means of the same word, which is fendere. 1847 
Blackw. Mag. LXV. 473 He had poetised..the commonest 
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Shelley poetizes the doctrine when Leoa bids the tyrant 
Othinan go free. 

b. To celebrate in poctry; to compose poetry 
upon; to write or speak poetically about. 

1837 Emerson Address, calmer. Schol. Wks. (Buhn) IL. 
187 Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the near, the low, 
the conimon, was explored and poetized. 1884 J. Parker 
Larger Ministry 11 It is irrational..to poctise the moon, 
and ignore the sun which she modestly reflects, 

Hence Po'etized ppl. a., Povetizing vl. sd.; 
also Po:etiza‘tion, the action of poetizing, a turn- 
ing into poetry ; also quasi-concr. a poetical version 
of something ; Po'etizer, one who poetizes. 

1875 .V. Amer. Rev. CXX. 191 Would find a *poetizativun 
of that enterprise a rather tough morsel to swallow. 1889 
Cuurcu Let. 9 Nov., Life (1894) 341 A most melancholy, but 
in parts beautiful book, Edwin Arnold's tisation of 
Buddhism. r8a9 Cartyce WVése. 11857) IL. 78 Only *poetised 
philosophical speeches. 1877 Mortey Crié. A/rsc. Ser. ue 
298 The Religion of Duty lacks a vital mark of religion, and 
cannot be regarded a> more than a highly poetized morality. 
1599 LT. Mlouret)] Séiswormes 20 ‘These be the tales that 
*Poetisers sing. 1830 Fraser's Mag. |. 342 The Eastern 
poct is superior to the duller poetisers of more western 
countri¢s, 1651 STANLEY Cupid Poem» 69, I first admir’d, 
then transferr'd iy excesse of Adimiration to the folly of 
*poetizing. 1894 d fhenaenin 2 June 702/3 A poet like Keats 
as no need to subject his lines to the poetizing prucess of 
Wordsworth. 

Poretless, az. ([Sce -Less.] Destitute of poets. 

1875 S. Manninc Land of Pharaoss 113 Poetless as they 
were, they had a national genius. 

Poetling. [Sec-Line.] A young or budding 
poet ; also, a petty or inferior poet, a poetaster. 

1772 Nucent ty. Mist. Fr. Gerund Ul. 117 One of those 
poetlings in bud which neverripen. 1830 Lytton in Select. 
Carr, Me WVapier (1879) 86 What is the meaning of this 
Bible mania among the poetlings? 1886 Symonns Aenaiss. 
{t., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xiv. 240 All classes, from popes 
and princes down to poetlings and pedants, F 

Poetly, a. rare. [See -ty1.]  Befitting a 
poet, poetical. 

14a3 Jas. | Avngis Q. iv, He, in bis poetly report, In 
philosophy can him to confort. A 

|| Poetomachia (poz tomékid). [In form L., 
f. Gr, moinr-ns poet + -waxia fighting: see -macHY.] 
A quarrel or contest of poets. 

x60a Dekker Satiromastizx To World, That terrible 
Poetumachia, lately cominenced bet weene H oracetbe second, 
and a band of leane-witted Poetasters. 1898 <dtheneum 
jo Apr. 562 Never has a clearer picture been drawn of the 
poetomachia or theatre war, and of the other discordant 
elements that made up Shakespeare's every-day environ: 
ment. 

+ Poetress. Ols. Also -is,-esse, [a. obs. 
F. poetresse, poetrice, f. L. poetria or poétris 
poetess, with suffix conformed to the fem. endings 
-essé, ~tce, -ESS.] = PoETEss. 

1560 Rottano Crt. Venus i. 24 The Poetris and Maistres 
eik Sappho. 1591 Srenser Sears JJuses 576 [She] is her 
selfe a peereles Poetresse. 1622 Peacuam Conzpi, Geat. iv. 
(1634) 36 Those foure sisters, the learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and rare Poetresses. @ 1640 Eart Siir.inc 
Poems 285 (Jod.) The poctress's hasty resolution. 1694 
Morteux Xaédelais w. lit, Making Poets of Ravens..and 
Poetresses of Mazpies. 17596 J. KeNneov Cuvriostties of 
Wilton House (1786) 47 The Busts of Sulpitia, the Poetress. 

+ Po-etrize, v. Obs. vare-'. [f. Poetry + 
-1zE.) a/v. To compose poetry (= Portizz 1); 
to write in verse. 

x60a Carew Cornwal!78b, Henry the third, honoured 
therewith his brother Richard King of the Romanes, a Prince 
no Jess plentifully flowing in wealth, than his brother was 
often driuen to extreame shifts through needinesse, which 
made that barbarous age to poetrize: Nummus ait, pro me 
nubit Cornubia Roma. 

Poetry (powetri). Forms: 4-7 poetrie, 5 
-trye, -terye, 6 Sc. poyetrie, 5- poetry. [ME. 
=OF, foetrie, poeterie (13-14thc.), old It. poetréa 
(Florio) ; ad. late and med.L. poetria, f. potta poet. 

Poetria occurs in a scholium on Horace Zfist. u. 1. 103, 
written (according to O, Keller, Pseudacro) c6s50, perh. in 
North Italy, and preserved in MSS. of roth c.; also in 
gth or roth c. MSS. of Martianus Capella. It is used as the 
title of treatises on the art of poetry, esp. the Nova Poetria 
of Gaufrei de Vinsauf (Galfridus de Vino Salvo, also called 
Galfridus Anglicus) about or soon after 1200; and in various 
works of the 13th c., as the Greetsmexs of Ebethardus 
Betbuniensis ¢ 1212 ( Arte poetria fungor dum fingo poema'), 
the translation of Averroes’ paraphrase of Aristotle's Poetics 
by Hermannus Alemannus ¢1260, and the Catholicon of 
Joannes de Janna, 1286 (‘a poeta, pocticus, et hac poetria 
ars poetica’). (1. Bywater.) The relation of the word to 
L, podtria, Gr. moujzpia, poetess, iy not clear; but, from its 
antiquity, its formative suffix cannot be identified with F, 
-erte, Eng. -ery, -ry, in such words as chirurgery, drollery, 
bigotry, mimicry. Our earliest English examples are from 
Chetces to whom the Wore Poetria of Galfridus was well 
known, as he makes the Nun's Priest refer to it in his Tale 
(1. 529) and apostrophize the anthor as ‘O Ganfred deere 
Maister souerayn *.J 

I. In obsolete senses. 

+1. A rendering of med.L. poefria in sense of an 
ars poetiea or treatise on the art of poetry. Obs. — 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.)3 Galfridus Angli- 
cus in bys newe poetrye. , A 

+2. Applied to imaginative or creative literature 
in general ; fable, fiction: cf. Port sé. 1b. Ods. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer Al. Fame. 493 When thou redest poeirie 
How goddes gonne stellifye Briddes fisshe best. 1387 
Trevisa /éigden (Rolls) If. 279 Of be bryngynge forp of 


1878 Dowoen Stud, Lit. 32 | 


POETRY. 


Mawmetrie com wel nyh al be feyninge of poetrie [L. De 
ort idolatriz omuia pene figuienta mranarunt; 1432-50 
Alle figmentes toke begynnenge allemoste of ydolatry). 
1484 Caxton Fables of izsop 1. Proem, Fable is as moche 
to seye in poeterye as wordes in theologye., 1530 ‘Tinoatr 
Pract, Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 268 They.. feigned 
Miracles, and gaue themselues only unto poetry, and shut 
up the scripture. 1601 Hottann Péiny 11. 607 Their pro- 
fession of Poétry, that is to say, of faining and deuising 
fables, may in some sort excuse them. 
II. In existing use. 

3. The art or work of the poet; a. With special 
reference to its form: Composition in verse or~ 
inetrical language, or in some equivalent patterned 
arrangeinent of language; usually also with choice 
of elevated words and figurative uses, and option 
of a syntactical order, differing more or less from~ 
those of ordinary speech or prose writing. 

In this sense, poetry in its simplest or lowest furm has 
been identified with versification or verse: cf. quots. 1658, 
3755+ 

1386 Cuaucrr Clerk's Prod. 33 Fraunceys Petrak .. whos 
Rethorik sweete Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie, As Lynyan 
dide of Philosophie. 141a-ao Lyoc. Chrou. Tray ul. xxv. 
(MS. Digby 230), Til pat he [Chaucer] came and with his 
poetrye Gan our tunge first to magnifye. c1q4go0 Promp. 
Par. 46/2 Poetrye, poetria. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
(Percy Sue.) 2 Nothinge [ am experte in poetry, As the 
munke of Bury, floure of eloquence. 1567 Satir. Pvemts 
Reform. vi. 9 Thair plesand flowre of Pavenie 1586 
W. Wasnt Lng. Poetrie (Arb.) 21 Poetrie .. may properly 
be defined, the arte of making: which word as it bath 
alwaies beene especially vsed of the best of our English 
Poets, to expresse ye very faculty of speaking or wryting 
Poetically. 1658 Puituirs, Peesie, or Poetry, the art uf 
making a_ Poem, #. any kind of subject consisting of 
Rythm or Verses, 1727-41 Cuamuers Cyc. s.v., The rules 
of poetry and versifying are taught by art, and acquired by 
study. ..Its satéer, long and short syllables, and feet com. 
posed hereof, with words furnished by grammar; and its 
forint, the arrangement of all these things in just and agree- 
able verse, expressing the thoughts and sentiments of the 
author. 1755 Jounson, Poetry, metrical composition ; the 
art or practice of writing poems. 1838 THirLwate Greece 
Il, xii. 116 ‘The first period of Greek try .. is entirely 
filled by the names of Homer and Hesiod. 1906 J. W. 
Mackaln (Communicated), In general, the essence of poetr: 
as an art is not so much that it is rhythmical (which all 
elevated language is), or that it is metzical (which not 
all poetry is, except by a considerable extension of the 
meaning of the word), as that it is patterned language. 
This is us specific quality as a ‘fine art". The essence of 
‘pattern ‘ (in its technical use, as applied to the arts) as 
distinct from ‘ composition’ generally, is that it is composi- 
tion which has what is eeealy called a ‘repeat’; and 
it is the ‘repeat’ which technically differentiates poetry 
fron non-poetry, both being (as arts) ‘composition’. ‘The 
‘repeat ‘ may be obvious, as in the case of rhymed lines of 
equa) length, or it may be more implicit, to any degree 
of subtlety ; but if it does not exist, here is technically no 
poetry. The artistic power of the pattern-designer is shown 
in tbe way be deals with the problem of ‘repeat’; and this 
is true of poetry likewise, and is probably the key (so far as 
one exists) to any technical definition or discussion of the art. 

b. The product of this art as a form of litera- 
ture; the writings of a poet or poets; poems 
collectively or generally; metrical work or com- 
position; verse. (Opp. to prose.) 

1586 Wespe Eng. Poetrie 28 ‘Vhe first wryters of Poetry 
among the Latines, shoulde seeme to be those, which excelled 
in the framing of Commedies. 1588 Suaks. Tit. el. av. i. 14 
Cornelia neuer with more care Read to her sonnes, then she 
bath read to thee, Sweet Poetry, and Tullies Oratour. 
19749 Numbers in Poet, Comp. 75 Speak here. .of the severa} 
Sorts of English Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Pastoral, 
Elegy, Satire, Comedy, Tragedy, Epigram and Lyric. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. xiii. 223 If the Poet select 
and adapt proper Music to his Poem; or the Musician 
select and adapt proper Poetry to his Music. 1798 Worpsw. 
Lyr. Ballads aa 2) Pref. note, I here nse the word ‘ Poetry’ 
(though against my own judgment) as opposed to the word 
Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition, But .. 
the only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre; nor is this, in 
truth, a strict antithesis, 1807 Edin, Kev, XI. 216 The 
end of poetry..is to please—and the name, we think, is 
strictly applicable to every metrical composition {rom 
which we receive pleasure, without any laborious exer. 
cise of the pee 1828 Wuatety Rheé. in Encycl. 
Metrop. 1. 290/1 Good Poetry might be defined, ‘ Elegant 
and decorated language in metre, expressing such and such 
thoughts’. 1846 Wricur Zss. Mid. Ages 11.39 Poetry was 
the only form of literary composition found in the primeval 
age. P 

c. With special reference to its function: The 
expression or embodiment of beautiful or elevated 
thought, imagination, or feeling, in language 
adapted to stir the imagination and emotions, both 
immediately and also throngh the harmonic sug- 
gestions latent in or implied by the words and 
connexions of words actually used, such langnage 
containing a rhythmical element and having usually 
a metrical form (as in a); though the term is 
sometimes extended to include expression in non- 
metrical language having similar harmonic and 


emotional qualities (prose-poelry). ; 

x81 Stoney Afol, Poetrie {Arb.) 28 Verse being but an 
ornament and no cause to Poetry: sith tbere haue beene 
many most excellent, Pocts, that neuer versified, 1588 
Suaks. £. LZ. £. tv. ii. 165, 1 will proue those Verses to be 
very vnlearned, neither sauouring of Poeirie, Wit, nor 
Inuention. 1689-90 TemeLe Ess. Poetry Wks. 17 5t I, 235 
Nor is it any great Wonder that such Force should be found 
in Poetry, since in it are assembled all the Powers of Elu- 


~~ 


POETRYLESS. 


quence, of Musick, and of Picture, which are all allowed to 
make so strong Impressions upon humane Minds. 1779-8: 
Jouxson LZ. P., Waller Wks, 11. 267 The essence of poetry 
is invention; such invention as, by producing something 
unexpected, surprises and delights... Poetry pleases. by 
exhibiting an idea more 
themselves afford. 1798 
Pref., Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledges 
it is the inipassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all Science. 1853 Rosertson Serwt. Ser. 1 xx, All 
Christ’s teaching is a Divine Poetry, luxuriant in metaphor, 
overflowing with truth too large for accurate sentences, 
truth which only a heart alive can appreciate. a1854 H. 
Reep Lect. Brit. Pocts vi. (1857) 220 A strain of prose 
which is poetry in all but poetry's metrical music. 1885 
Watts-Dunton in Excyel, Brit. XUX. 257/2 Absolute poetry 
is the concrete and artistic expression of the human mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language. 1906 H. B. Yeats 
Poemts Pref., Poetry. .is in the last analysis an endeavour to 
condense as out of the flying vapours of the world an image 
of human perfection, and for its own and not for the art’s sake. 


d. Extended (with reference to the etymology) 


to creative or imaginative art in general. rare. 

[x815 D. Stewart in Encycl. Brit, Suppl. 1.5 note, The 
latitude given by D’Alemhert to the meaning of the word 
Poetry is a real and very important improvement on Bacon, 
who restricts it to fictitious History or Fables... D'Alembert, 
on the other hand, employs it in its natural signification, 
as synonymous with zvventron or créeation.]| 1856 Ruskin 
Bod. Paint. W1. ww. i. § 15 Painting is properly to he 
opposed to speaking or writing, but not to poetry. Both 
painting and speaking are methods of expression. Poetry is 
the employment of either for the noblest purposes, 

4. pl. Pieces of poetry ; poems collectively. rare. 

1384 Cuaucer A. Fame in. 388 Oon seyde Omere was [7.7 
made] lyes Feynynge in hys Poetries. 1587 Gotoinc De 
Mornay xxiv. (1592) 372 What shall we say then to the 
Poetries [of our Scriptures], specially of Dauid, considering 
that he was afore all the Poetriesof the Heathen? 1656 Earu 
Mons. tr. Boccatini’s Advts. fr. Parnass, 284 Desired that 
she might see both their Poetries; which after she had 

erused several times,and duly considered them, she. .chose 

fauro’s Fava, 1818 Scorr Kod Roy xxiii, And this young 
birkie here,..will his stage-plays and his poetries help him 
here, d'ye think, .2—Will 7vésvre du Jatulz, as they ca’ it, 
tell him where Rashleigh Osbaldistoneis? 1886 M.F.Turrer 
My Life as Author 222 Vf some few have appeared among 
other poetries in print, they shall not be repeated here. 

5. fig. Something resembling or compared to 
poetry; poetical quality, spirit, or feeling. 

1816 Keats Sonn. Grasshopper & Cricket, The poetry of 
earth is never dead:..a voice will run... about the new- 
mown mead; That is the Grasshopper's. 1817 Coterince 
Biog. Lit, UW. xiv. 1 The sudden charm, which accidents of 
light and shade, which moon-light or sun-set difftised over 
a known and familiar landseape..these are the poetry of 
nature. 1846 Mackay Pocus, Railways + ‘No poctry in 
railways |" foolish thought Of a dull brain, to no fine music 
wrought. 1874 Bracke Sed/-Cult. 70 To live poetry, 
indeed, is always better than to write it. 

6. The name given to the sixth, or (reckoning the 
Preparatory as one, the seventh) class from the 
bottom or third from the top, in English Roman 
Catholic schools, seminaries, or colleges, on the 
continent, and subsequently in England. The class 
so called comes between Syztax and Rhetoric. 

1679 Trials of White & other Fesuits 56 Fall. I saw him 
when I was in my Syntax, and now Iam in Poetry. 1906 
{* Still in use at Stonyhurst, etc.; also at St. Edmund's or 
Douay palers, now located at Woolhampton in Berks.’ 
(Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter Blair, 0.5. B.)] 


7. atirib, and Comb, 

1798 Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
4to He scrawls the chairs and tables over, and walls when- 
ever the poetry-fit is upon him. 1846 Tnackeray £. 
Blanchard Wks. 1900 XIII. 477 The young fellow.. poetry- 
stricken, writing dramatic sketches. 1885 fdlustr. Lond. 
News 7 Nov. 468/3 The book is one on which every poetry 
lover should form his own opinion. 1887 Doworn 7van- 
scripts (1896) 516 The ignominious years of dreaming, poetry- 
making, and the receiving of wretched praise. 

Hence Po'etryless ¢., devoid of poetry. 

3854 H. Stricxiann Trav, Th, 28 A soulless, poetryless, 
utilitarian, money-making Englishman is bad enough. 


rateful to the mind than things | 
Vorpsw. Lyr. Ballads (ed. 2) ~ 


Poetship (pévétfip). [f. Porer+-snir.] The | 


position or junction of a poet; also with poss. adj. 
as a mock title for a poet. 

1781 Cowrer Let. to ¥. Newton 25 Aug. Johnson uses 
the discretion my poctship has allowed Pine with much 
discernment. 1834 Sir 2; Sreenen in Sir H. Taylor's 
Corr. (1888) 59 Do not Tet your poetship snort and grow 
saucy. 1878 Brownixc Pocts Croistc 1, Fury of favour, 
Royal Poetship, Prophetship. 

Poeuere, poeure, obs. forms of Poor. 

Poff, obs. form of Purr. 

Poffle (pe'f’l). Sc. Also paffle. [Deriv. obscure : 
ef. PicuTLe, and the phonetic variations under H1cK- 
WALL.] Asmall parcel of land: ef. PENDICLE 2 b. 

(Max ‘< #2, the poffle of Maccus, now Maxpofile in 
See shire, is mentioned in 1317.) 

1 tatist. Ace. Seot. XIX. 328 Some places are par- 
celled out into small poffles or farms, few of which are above 
30 acres each. 1818 Scotr fri. Afidl. Ded., Disclaiming 
all intention of purchasing that pendicle or pofile of land 
called the Carlinescroft. 1g0x A. Lane in Longm. Afag. 
ed 380 In Spot itself he purchased a poffle or pendicle of 
and, 


tPoge. Obs. rare—', [app. repr. It. appoggdo 
leaning place, stay, help: ef. pogg’o mounting 
block :—L, oi see Pew.] Stay, support. 

e1gas Br. Creaxe Lei. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 


Ser. 11. I. 308 His Holynes being excluded frome the hel 
and poge of other Pltices. = : 
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Pogge (peg). [Origin unascertained.] A name 
given to certain fishes. a. The armed bull-head, 
Coilus caiaphractus, having a large broad flat head 
and sharply tapering body, armed with spines and 
bony plates. b. Asfidophorus, an acanthoptery- 
gian genus, armed with shield-like scales. 

a1672 Wiiivucney Schthyogr. (1686) Tah. N. 6, 2 Cata- 
phractus supinus Schonfeldij. 3 idem. a Pogge. 1740 R. 
Brookes Art of Angling 11. xxix. 137 The Pogge. sts about 


two Hands breadth in Length. 1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., - 


Pogge, or Cataphractus. 1769 Pexsant Zool, Vl. 178 
The pogge is very common on most of the British coasts, 
3823 Craps Yechnol Dict, Pogec,..a sort of Bull-Head, 
the Cottus cataphractus of Linnzus, a fish having the 
head larger than the body. 1856 Gossr JWarine Zool. u. 
200 Asputaphorus (Cuv.). Pogge. Body eight-angled, en- 
closed in plates; recurved spines on the snout; teeth only 
on the jaws; lower jaw fringed. - 
Poggy (pegi). Also poggie. [Origin un- 
known.) A small arctic whale ; supposed to be the 
young of the common whale, Salena miysticetus. 
1874 ScamMon .Varine Maint. 1, v. 60 The whales of this 
sea [Sea of Okhotsk]..are the same species as those of the 
Arctic; although in the bays is found, in addition, a very 
small whale called the ‘ Poggy’, which yields but little oil. 
Pogh(e: see Pow 2., Poven sb. Obs. 
Poghaden, the menhaden: see PAUHAUGEN. 
|| Pogoniasis (po:gonaivisis. Phys. [mod.1., 
f. Gr. toryon-ov, dim, of maya beard + -Asis.] 
Excessive growth of beard; also, growth of beard 


in a woman. 
1842 Duxcitson Jed. Lev, Pegoniasis, a female beard. 
Also, great strength or quantity of heard. 1895 Syd. Soc. £. 
Pogoniate, «. [Cf Gr. nwywnarns bearded 
man.] a. Zoo/. Bearded. b. Ornith, Webbed, 


as a feather. 

[1786 Pogonologia 19 The emperor Constantine is dis- 
tingnished by the epithet of Pogonate, which signifies the 
Hearded.| 1890 in Cent. Dict, 189g in Syd. Soc. Lea, 

Pogonic (poge'nik’, a. [f. Gr. méyar beard + 
-1¢.) Of or pertaining to a beard. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex, Pogonicus, of or belonging lo 
the beard: pogonic. ¥ 

So Pogono‘logist, a writer on beards ; Pogono- 
logy, a treatise on beards; Pogonotomy [Gr. 
ropy cutting], the cutting of the beard ; Pogono-- 
trophy [Gr. rpod7 nourishment], cnltivation of 


the beard, beard-growing. 

[1786 (¢f¢/e) Pogonologia, or a Philosophical Essay on 
Beards, translated from the French] 1788 V. Knox Writer 
Even. 1. ii. 24 Tt would not be BurpOSIg to see a harher 
style himself..Pogonologist. 1801 W. Tavtor in Monthly 
Mag. X11. 422 Some years ago we had to read the Pogono- 
logy. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. UL. 261 ‘Ten years’ experience 
may have made ourselves a little enthusiastic in favour of 
pogonotrophy, 1883 Rottestox in Arcévologia XLVI. 
455 There appears to be some necessary correlation between 
Hippophagy, Pogonotrophy, and perhaps Paganism. 1897 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch Jan., Pogonotomy is what the 
Greeks used to call the gentle art of self-shaving. 

| Pogrom (pogrom), [Russian norpomn, de- 
vastation, destruction.] An organized massacre in 
Russia for the destruction or annihilation of any 
body or class: in the English newspapers (1905-6) 
chiefly applied to those directed against the Jews. 

[1882 7¥mes 17 Mar. 3/6 That the ‘ Pogromen ' (riots 
against the Jews) must be stopped.] 1905 Dasly News 
12 June 5 The only means of combating the ‘pogroms’ is 
armed resistance. 1906 Westwr. Gaz, 21 June 12/1 The 
Russian word ‘ pogrom ’ (pronounced with stress on the final 
syllable) is Seeeayy translated ‘desolation, devastation ©. 
‘The word is related to the Russian words gvomt, thunder, 
the thunder-clash, and to gromif, to thunder, to batter 
down as with a thunderholt, to destroy without pity. 

Pogy (pagi). local U7. S. Also pogie. [Contr, 
from faxhaugen.] Local name of the menhaden: 
see PAUHAUGEN. Comé, pogy-catcher, a vessel 
employed in the menhaden fishery; pogy-gull, a 
sea-gull found near Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

1888 Goone Amer. Fish 385 North of Cape Cod the name 
Pogy is almost universally in use, while in southern New 
England the fish is known only as the menhaden. 

Poh (po), 7x2. Also 7-8 pough, 8 pogh, 9 po. 
An ejaculation of contemptuous rejection. (Cf. 


Poou.) 

1679 Praxce arr. Pop. Plot 13 Pough, Pough, said Sr. 
Edmundbury, refusing at first to trouble himself. 1708 
Mrs. Cenritvre Auste Body u. i, Sir Fran. For what? 
Afarpl. Po'gh, for a hundred Things. ¢1738 Swirr Lit. 
Ho, at Castleknock Wks. 1735 1V. 1. 306 Poh! fellow, keep 
not such a pother. 1787 M/rxor 174 Pogh; thought 1, why 
should 1 fear a man. 1820 Cosrett Gram. Ang. Lang, 
§ 210 Poh! Never think a man either learned or good 
merely on account of his being called a Doctor. 1824 GaLT 
Rothelan\. vii, Po! yours are as the pebble-stones on the 
seashore to the jewels that may be bought in Ghent. 

| Poi (poi). Also poe. [Hawaiian name.) A 
dish made in Hawaii from the root of the taro or 
kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, and allowing it to 
ferment; also, 2 dish made from the banana and 


pandanus fruit. Also attrié. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 1. 213 They eat it in 
the form of a paste, or pod. 177 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sun- 
Seam (1878) 289 Poi is generally eaten from a bowl placed 
between two people, by dipping three fingers into it, giving 
them a twirl round, and then sucking them, 1 Outing 
(U.S.) XXEV. 392/1 The poi-pudding tasted like fig- 
pudding and was extremely palatable. 


POIGNANT. 


+ Poid, a. (sd.) Sc. Obs. Also poyd. Ee 
a. OF. putt, puet, put, etc., good for nothing, dirty, 
evil.] | Vicious, evil, vile; as 56. a vile person. 

1gor Dovctas fal. fon. t. 641 And all the court in haist 
thair horsis ren3eit, Proclamand londe, quhair is sone poid 
that plenjeit, Quhilk deith deseruis committand sic dispite. 
1513 — ei ucis tv. Prot. 190 Sic poyd makrellis for Lucifer 
bene leche, 

Poiet, obs. form of Port, 

Poietic (poietik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. roiy- 
Tit-0s active, effective, f. moe’y to do, make. (So 
spelt and pronounced to differentiate the sense 
from foetic, of identical origin.)] Creative, forma- 
live, productive, active. 

1905 At temeunt 2g Apr. 519 °3 There are four classes in the 
State: the Poietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base. 
1905 Adit. Rev. July 73 As its organisation becomes settled 
and efficient the State loses its poictic activity, 

Poietie, -al, obs. Sc. ff. orric, -AL. 

Poignado, poinado poina-do). Ody. or arch. 
Also 6 poineado, poinardo, 6-7 poynado, ‘7 
poinadoe, -adow, poynedo). [An alteration of 
Voxtarp, app. through fomdardo: see -apo.) A 


small dagger; a poniard. 

1567 J. Sanvorp £fpictetus Tu Rdr. Aiv, A short dagger; 
which is vsed in the warres, or a Poineado. 1581 Prrire 
Guazco's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 168 Perchance they perswade 
themselues that their seruaunts can not helpe themselues 
with their Poignadoes, 1987 Urn. Wag. QO. Cordila xxxviii, 
Poynadoes all bedyde With bloud. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. \Grosart) IT. 226 What will he do.. with the 
tempestuous Engins of his owne wit, that keepetir stich 
a horrible coile with his Schoole-fellowes poinardo? 1611 
Convat Crudities 408 Duke John bis nephew drew his 
poinado out of his sheath. 1654 R. Coprincion tr. /ustine 
xxiv. 341 Brepnus..did end his life with his Poynedo. 1658 
Pritts, Petuard, or Peinade. 1694 Mortevx Nabelats 
v. ix. (1737) 34 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives. 1821 Scot 
Kentéw. xxix, A melancholy gallant ; who. .bas his hand on 
his poignado, and swears death and fury! 

Poignance (poinins). are. 
sec -ANCE.] = next. 

1782 Hurimixston tr. JJartial ut. ii, 132 ‘To lend the 
pepper poignance. 1893 A. L. Happvos Mhat ails the 
flouse? V. 12g Everything that surrounded me .. lent 
poignatice to ny uncisiness. 

Poignancy (potnansi). [f. Porcxant: see 
-axcy.J The quality or fact of being poiguant. 

1. Pungency of taste or smell. Also fy. 

1730 Switr Let. ta Gay 19 Nov., 1..sat down quietly at 
my morsel, adding only..a principle of hatred to all suc- 
ceeding measures... by way of sance..; and..one point of 
conduct in my lady duchess’s life has added much poignancy 
toit. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1865) 50 Aromatic herbs 
of the most acrid poignancy. 1814 Scott Chivadry (1874) 11 
Sated with indulgencies which soon lose their poignancy. 

2. Keenness or sharpness of pain, Gistress, or 
grief ; also, of pleasure (ef, next, 3 b>. 

17.. J. Rvtaxn in Spurgeon Freas. Daw. Ps Ixxvii. 6 
Sometimes this reflection. .adds a poignancy to our distress. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration ath July 15 The udings [were] 
received with a peculiar poignancy of grief. 1885 J/anch, 
Exam. 15 June 5/4 The remembrance. .gives our regrets a 
poignancy due to something like persona gratitude. 

3. Piercing quality of words, expressions, looks, 
ete.; sharpness, keenness; piquancy. 

431688 Vussers (Dk. Buckhm.) J/ilttant Couple Ws. 
(1773) 125 Those words. .have lost all the poignancy of their 
signification. ee J. Wetwoon in Rozce’s Lucan Pref. 36 
The first [Virgil] surpasses all in solid strength ; the latter 
{Lucan] excells in vigour and poynancy. 1838 ‘Tairtwatt. 
Greece 11. xviii, 83 Feelings. deeply slung by the poignancy 
of their wit. 

Poignant (poinint), a. Forms: 4-6 poy- 
naunt, 4-8 -ant, 7-8 poinant, 7- poignant, (5 
pugnaunt, ponzeand, -yaunt, -yawnt, poy- 
gnaunt, poyngnant). [ME. a, OF. puiguant 
(rath ¢. in Godef.), poignanz (13th ¢.), pr. pple. of 
poindre:—L. pungére to prick, pierce.] 

+1. Of weapons, or other pointed material objects : 


Sharp-pointed, piercing. Ods. 

cx4g00 Kom, Rose 1879 The God of Love an arowe took; 
Ful sharp it was and ful pugnaunt. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 
m. 141 ‘Lhe Seottis .. With ponzeand speris throuch platis 
prest of steylle. 1567 Tuaserv. Ozid's Epist. 69b, Poy- 
nant hornes of fell and yrefull bulles. 1624 Gee Hold Fast 
gt This weapon, heing made so poinant and deadly, that 
it would pearce.,reasonable good armour. 1095 J. Eowarps 
Perfect. Script. 339 They were dispatch'd themselves by 
a more poinant stroke. ean 

b. fig. Of the eye or look: Piercing, keen. 

1787 'G. GamBaoo" Acad. Horsemen (1809) 15 Jeffery 
was not so slim, or was his eye so poignant. 1820 Miss 
Mitroao in L’Estrange Life IL. v. 120 Jeffrey has a singu- 
lar expression—poignant, bitter, piercing—as if his counte- 
nance never lit up but at the perception of some weakness 
in human nature. : 

2. Sharp, pungent, piquant to the taste or smell. 

1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 14 Of poymnny sauce hir 
neded neuer a deel. c1450 Lyne. & Buacn Seerces 1949 
Wyn..Ponyaunt, delectable, sharp in savour. ¢ 1450 Douce 
ALS. 55 (Bodl.) iii, Sesyn hit..so that hit be poynant. 1610 
B, Jonson Ach. 11. ii, Drest with an exquisite, and poynant 
sauce. 1728 Younc Love Fa:e vt 44 Those charms are 
greatest which decline the sight, That makes the banquet 
poignant and polite. 1864 HawtHoane Dolliver Kor. 
(1879) 61 The rich, poignant perfume spread itself through 
the air. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 237 A laboratory 
of poignant scents. , 

8. Painfully sharp to the physical or mental 


[f. Poignast: 


POIGNANTLY. 


feelings, as hunger, thirst, a pang, an affront ; also 
said ofa state of fceliog, as grief, regret, despair. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 256 And this sorwe .. shal been 
heny and greuons and ful sharpe and poynant in herte. 
os N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Eng. 1. i. (3739) 3 The last 
affront was from France, and that..more poinant. 1728 
Euiza Heywoon Ase. de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) Tl. to 
This final Answer threw the King of Portugal into the 
most poinant Despair, 1809-10 Coteripce Friend (1318) 
VIL. 233 Those rare excellencies which make one grief 
poignant. a1881 Rossetti f/o. Life ii, Creature of poig- 
nant thirst And exquisite hanger. 1887 Lowett Dermocr., 
ete, 48 This pang is made more poignant by exile. 

b. Stimulating to the mind, feelings, or passions ; 
pleasantly or delightfully piquant. 

1649 G. Damien Trinarch., Hen", ccclxvi, Better rellish, 
[which] in this poynant State Might give an Edge to Witt, 
at Jess expence. 1668 H. More Div. Dral. wu. viii. (1713) 
113 That Delights thereby may become more poinant and 
triumphant._1772 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live §& Writ. 
(1832) L.17 Those poignant joys, which are the lot of the 
affluent. 1860 HawtHoexe WVarb. Faun xiii, Sensible of 
& more poignant felicity than he had yet experienced. 

4. Of words or expressions: Sharp, slinging; 
severe; also, pleasantly keen or pointed, piquant. 

1542 Unatt Aeasm. Apoph. 27ob, With these sharpe & 
poynaunte woordes he clene putte awaye y* fearefull 
trembleyng of all the legions. 1668 Devorn Dram, Poesy 
Ess, (Ker) {103 Quick and poynant brevity. 1678 WycHer- 
Ley Pd. Dealer i. i, Poinant and sower Invectives. 1706 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 2% Witticisms which you think so 
delicate and poignant. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone Jiiprou. Wind 
(1774) 1. v. 157 A witty repartee or a stroke of poignant 
raillery. x82z Lame Aéfa Ser. 1. Ales. Battle's Opinions 
on IWhist, Her illustrations were apposite and poignant. 
1844 Disrakti Coningséy un. i, Poignant sarcasm. 

Poignantly (poinantli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-LY 4.) In a poignant manner; piercingly, pun- 
gently, acutely, keenly. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. V1. xvii. 250 How 
poignantly this loss [of sight] was felt by our great poet is 
painfully evident from his own words, 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY 
Frankenst, xii. (1865) 147 They often..suffered the pangs of 
hunger very poignantly. 1837-9 Haucan //vst. Let. V1. u. 
v. § 16. 192 Burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical. 
18971 Ruskin Hors Ciav. I. iv. 8, L have a piece of red oxide 
of copper.. which grieves me poignantly by losing its colour. 

Poignard, variant of Pontarp. 

+ Poigne (poin). O45. rare. [a. OF. foigne, 
fem. form parallel to poiag:—L. pugu-um list. 
The closed hand or fist: in phr. 4ef¢ é17 Potente (fig. \. 

41734 Noatn Lvam. 1. ii. § 139 (1749) 107 The Witnesses, 
which the Faction kept in Poigne (like false Dice, higb and 
low Fullhanss) to be played forth upon Plots, and to make 
Discoveries as there was Occasion. /déd. 1. v. § 126. 393 The 
Engineers .. determined what was to be communicated,.. 
and what to be kept in Poigne, secret from them. 

+ Poignet, s/. O’s. ‘Korms: 5 ponyet, 
poinett, punjet, 5-6 poynett, 6 poygniet, 9 
poignet. [a. F. forge? wrist, in 14th c. poingnet, 
OF. pugnet (13th ¢.), deriv. of fofng fist.] 

1. An ornament for the wrist or hand; a wristlet 
or bracelet. 

1402 Wild of Matilda Sweeton (Fairholt), 1 par de ponyets 
de scarlet. 1416 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 190 
No. 3), Poynetts, iid. c1aqo Proms. Parv. 408/2 Ponyet, 
of a sleue,.. eG lan ntantus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
44/1 Whan he had seen the ryngis in his susters eeris & her 
pee or armyllis on her hondes. 1530 Patsce. 256/1 

oygniet for ones sleves, Soiene’, c1sqo J. Hevwoop Four 
P,P. Wjb, Theyr bonettes and theyr poynettes. 1575 
Laxenam Let. (1872) 38 Hizdoobled sleeuez of blak woorsted, 
vpon them a payr of poynets of towny Chamblet laced a long 
the wreast wyth blu threeden points. 

"| 2. evron. The handle or hilt of a dagger. (For 
F. poignée.) rare". 

1820 Scotrr AMonast. xvi, The poigne? being of silver 
exquisitely batched. 

Hlence + Poi'gnet v. Ods. ¢vazis., to put cuffs on 
(a garment); whence + Poi-gneting vd/. sé. 

rss T. Marsue /ustit, Gentleman lvjb, A certayne 
kyng of Inglande caused his doublet to bee half stocked 
with foresleres of veluet, called in those dayes, poignetting 
of a doublet. 

Poigniard, Poik: see PoxtarD, PoKE 56.1 

Poikilitic (poikili-tik), 2. Geo/. Also poic-. 
{var. of Pacrtitic.] A term formerly applied to 
the Triassic and Permian systems, as being mainly 
composed of variegated rocks. 
_ 1836 Bucktann Geol. & Afin. 11, 38 The word Pacilitic is 
in sound so like to Pisodite, tbat it may be better to adhere 
more literally to the Greek root motiAos, and apply the 
common name of Potkilitic group to the strata in question. 
1846 Dy ta Becue in Afem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit. 1. 239 
Poicilitic or New Red Sandstone Series. 1861 Eng. Wor, 
Dom. Afag. M1. 59 The reconstruction of the cretaceous, 
pape oolitic, or silurian landscape, peopled with revivified 

jatrachians, 1885 Getkie 7ert-Bk. Geol, (ed. 2) 748 The term 
‘Poikilitic’ was formerly proposed for them, on account of 
their characteristic mottled appearance. 

Poi‘kilo-, a formative element from Gr. moifAos 
variegated, various, used in modern scientific terms 
(in some of which the Latinized form Pacino- is 
preferred) : 

Poi*kilobla:st, Poikilocy:te, names for red 
blood-corpuscles of irregular shape, elongated, 
pyriform, etc. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Poitkilooytorsis, 
the condition of the blood when it contains poikilo- 
cytes, Poikilothe'rmal, Poikilothermic adjs., 
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said of animals in which the bodily heat varies with 
the temperature of the environment; cold-blooded. 

1897 Adibutt's Syst. Afed. 1V. 578 Irregular forms of red 
corpuscles which are generally included under the name of 
*poikilocytes. 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. i. 
(ed. 4) 42 Griber believes that the poikilocytes do not exist 
in the circulating blood. 1880 A. Fuixt Princ. Aled. 62 
The name *poikilocytosis has been proposed to designate 
the condition of blood in which the corpuscles present mani- 
fold variations in shape. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 1.74 Most 
of the lower animals are ‘poikilothermic, or, as they have 
less appropriately been called, cold-blooded. 

| Poil. Obs. rare. [F. fotle, poéle a stove, OF. 
poisle, peisle:—L, pestle, pensile adj. neat. hung, 
suspended, f. peudére to hang.] A furnace, a stove. 

1756 in Ellis Orig. Leet. Ser, 1. TV. 374 (from Berlin) He 
would find the ashes in the poil or furnace where they were 
burnt. fA. 377 They immediately put them into the poil 
or furnace, and set fire to them. 

Poil, poill, obs. Sc. ff. Por, Pout. 

+ Poile. Ofs. rare. [a. F. porl:-L. pit-une 
hair.J Down, fine hair. 

1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 18 (transl. fr. French) Its 
Substance was crumbling .. like the Membrane of the 
Bladder, having a fungons Poile on it. 

Poimenic (poimenik’, a. and sé. (ad. Gr. 
moipevix-os relating to a shepherd (oipyv) : see -1C.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to pastoral care. 

1902 in WEBSTER Sw ffi. f 

B. sé. (Chiefly pl. pofmenics.) Pastoral theo- 
logy. or the stndy of it. 

1883 W. G. Buarwin Ainistry of Word 296 Ample treatises 
on Homiletics, Liturgies, Catechetics and Poimenics, 1892 
Scuarr Theol. Propedeut. Pref. 3 (Funk), 1 beg the indul- 
gence ofthe English reader for introducing a uniforni termi- 
nology in the singular form for the several departments, as 
Isagocic,. .Poimenic, Evangelistic. 

+ Poin, «. Oés. Also poyn. [f.stem fozgu- of 
OF. forndre to pierce, prick:—L. pungére: cf. 
Join from jorudre.] 

1. ¢rans, To prick ; to harass, annoy. 

01330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16218 The power 
of aan was mikel, Penda poyned hym [Oswy] als a 
prykel. : 

2. To stitch or sew through and through, lo 
quilt (cf. Brocne v.); to ornament with stitching. 
13.. A.B. Allit, P. A. 217 Py3t watz poyned & vehe [ed. 
Gollancz pyght and poyned wacz nche} a hemme. 1395 
&. E. Witls (7882) 6 A kenertit of selk ypoynet. 241400 
Morte Arth. 2623, 1 poyne alle his pavelyouns pat to hym- 
selfe pendes, Dyghttes his dowblettez for dukes and erles. 
a144o Sir Degrev. 1491 Quyltus poyned of that ylk. 

3. To thrust (a spear). 
e400 Laud Troy Bk. 14263 Eyther on other her speres 
poygned, Wel hard to-geder tho thei Toyned. 
Hence + Poi‘ning véé. sé., piercing, stitching. 
¢ 1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode 1. cxi. (1869) 59 Riht as the 
doublet is maad with poynynges. 

Poinado, -ardo: see PoIcNano. 

Poinard, variant of PontarD. 

Poind (see next), sd. Sc. [f.Pornp zv.] a. An 
act of poinding, a distraint. b. A beast or other 
chattel poinded. Dead foind, a poinded article of 
goods as opposed Lo live cattle. 

1563-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1, 259 The poindis takin 
thairfoir to be restorit to the said George. 1609 Skexe 
Reg, Maj.t. 71 Gif ane takes ane poynde for debt, within 
ane other mans land, without licence of him, or of his 
Baillie. fd. [see Pornorr]. 1676 Lo. Founratnuatt in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Dict. Decis. (1826) U1. 61 Poinded 
goods, .. if they be a dead poind, that puts the creditor 
poinder 1o no... expence in keeping it. 1823 N. Carviste 
Topogr. Dict. Scot. \\.s.v. Priestwick, Sometimes Poinds 
are driven, and executed at the Cross of Priestwick. 1868 
J. Satuon Gowodean 63 (E. D. D.) Glad to catch him with 
your poind and hora. | 

Poind (piind, pind), v. Sc. Forms: a. 5-7 
pund, 6 puind, pwynd. &. 5-8 poynd, 6- 
poind. (Sc. repr. of OE. pyudan to enclose, 
shut in, impound, = Eng. Pinp. The w, w7, wy, 
symbolized the vowel (ii), representing, as in BuILD 
(Se. biild), an OE. y. Of this, of is a 16th c. 
spelling, retained in the law-conrts. The Sc. pro- 
nunciation is (piind) or (pind : ef. sither, brither) ; 
(poind), given in dictionaries, is merely founded 
on the spelling.) 

L. trans. To distrain upon (a person or his 
goods) ; to seize and sell under warrant (the goods 
of a debter): = Pixp v. 2. : 

a. 231400 Burgh Laws iii. (Sc. Staé. 1), Of punding of u 
landis men in bargh. 1g00 rch. Rolls Scott. X1. 393 To 
pund Thomas Fresale for viij li. vijs.vjd. 1531 dec. Ld. 
High Treas. Scotl. V1. 54 To pas to pwynd tbe Shereff off 
Renfrew and utheris for restis of the chakkar. 1604 Urie 
Crt.-bk, (1892) 4 The transgressouris thairof to be punddit 
preceislie as is aboun wryttin, > 

B. 1516 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott. V. 85 To Dauid 
Lowry. .to poynd xxxiij lordis and lardis absent fra the 
assis. 1564-5 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 37 Lettres to be 
direct 10 poind .. the said complenaris and thair gudis for 
the soum of thre hundreth pund stirling. 1698 Afén. Baron 
Crt. of Stitchell (1905) 132, He was poynding the defender 
at the instance of fames Hoggart. 1786 Burs 7wa Dogs 
98 He'll apprehend them, poind their gear. 1803 Lawment 
Border.Widow iii. in Child Ballads tv. (1886) 429/2 He 
slew my knight, and poind his gear. 1886 Act 49 Vict. c. 23 
§3 (2), The right to poind the ground hereinafter provided. 

b. absol. To distrain. ol 
a. rgoo Exch. Rolls Scott. X1. 457 Falyeing of ihe said 
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preif the said schiref sal pund for the said thre termez. 
1532, Aderdecn Regr. (1844) 1. 146 Tha ordanit Henry 
Irvein, bailze,..gif neid beis, to cause puind for the same. 

B. 1545 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 21 Quhair his officiaris 
ar deforcit in poynding for the said taxt. 164x Ferguson's 
Se. Prov. (1785) §936 Ye may poind for debt but not for 
unkindness. 

2. To impound (stray cattle, contraband goods, 
elc.): = Prnp 1 b. 

[¢1450: see Potxper.) 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. x. xii. 
re 144/1 Allothir beistis that eittis mennis corne or gres 
salbe poyndit quhil the awnar thairof redres the skaithis. 
1637-50 Row /Hést. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 9 What shall poore 
sillie sheep doe that are poyndit in a fold where there is no 
meat? 1678 Sir G, Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot, 1. xxvi. 
§ ii. (1699) 130 The Customers Officers were about to poynd 
some uniree goods. 1815 Scot Guy AV. vii, Their asses were 
poinded by the ground-officer when left ia the plantation. 

+3. iuir. To plunder. Ods. rare. 

1428 Wysxtoun Cron. vin. xliv, 6960 The qwhethir offt 
ryot wald thai ma To pryk, and poynd, bathe to and fra. 

Hence Poi‘nded //, a., Poinding wé/. sb. and 
ppl. ar sec also MULTIPLE-fotudiing. 

1401 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 380 Sa that bym nedit 
nocht in tyme to cum til mak sic pundyng and namly in our 
toon. 1840 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 50 The 
vrangus punding of Robert Dauidsone. 1585 Ke. Privy 

e- 


Council Scot. WV. 10 Ane actioun and caus of double-poind- 
a 1676 Poinded [sce Poinn sé.). 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie 
rin, 


aws Scot. \ xxvii. § iii. in609) Poyndings .. 
cannot be execute after the Sun is set, because a Poynding 
isasentence. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. Ié,c. 43 § 28 It shall... 
be lawful for the officer executing such poyndings, to carry 
the goods poynded..to the market cross. 1 Scotsman 
6 July, Notes of expenses of carrying through sales under 
sequestration or poindings, and also .. of carrying back 
poinded or sequestrated effects. 

Poi‘ndable, ¢. Sc. [f. Poixp v. + -aBLE.] 
Liable to be, or capable of being, poinded. 

15 Aberdeen Regr. XXV. (Jam.), Yo seiss geir poinda- 
bill quhaireuir he may apprehend the same. 1566 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. \, 457 Substantions inlandit men, 
poindabill. 1772 Weekly Alag. 25 June 398/1 He has 
poindable 

Poinder. Sc. Also 5 pundar, 9-er. [f Pornp 
v, + -ER1.] A person, esp. an official, who poinds 
or distrains goods ; also, b. ‘A person who has the 
charge of hedges, woods, elc., and who pounds 
cattle that trespass’ (Jam.). 

1450 Hottaxn f/ow/at 783 The Corn Crake, the pundar 
at hand, Had pyndit all his_pryss horss in a pundfald. 
1609 Skene Reg. May. 1. 12 The poynds .. salbe reteined 
..in sic ane place pertaining to the poynder .. quhere sic 
poynds or distresse may remaine and be keeped. 1676 
{see Pomp sé. 1805 A. Scorr Poems (1808) 146 The 
punder’s axe, with ruthless rap, Fell'd down their favourite 
tree. éid.147 For sure this tree's enormons trunk Defies 
the punder’s axe. 1816 Scott Antig. xxiv, I'll..get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by. 1886 Act 49 Vict. 
c. 23 § 3 (3) Any arrester or poinder .. who shall be thus 
deprived of the benefit of his diligence. 

+Poindfald, poyndfauld, obs. Sc.ff. PINFoLp. 

1494 Acta Audit. ore Bait Anent ..doune castin of xii 
Ruadis of dik of be said Samellis landis, and doune castin of 
the poyndfalt of Akinbar. 1650 in Spottiswood Afise. (1844) 
I. 212 Ther were never such a company ef bedlames drivin 
wnto ane poyndfauld as wee. 

+ Poindlar, pundler. Sc. Ods. Also 7 
poundler, 8 punler. [A parallel form of PoInDER, 
with changed suffix. Cf. PaNTLER.] = PoINDEB. 

31533 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 149 The prouest, bail3eis, 
and counsaill,..ordanit Georg. Annan pvandler of thar kirk 
yard, and ordanit the pundlene of euery best to be four d. 
1583 Reg. Pricey Council Scot. U1, 603 To poind thame, 
letting thame out for reasonable poindilaris fee, unhoundit, 
slayne, or hocht. 1674 Min, Baron Court of Stitcheil 
(1905) 64 For scandallizing Andro Burn ponndler. 1715 
Pennecux Poems 52 The trusty Punler of the Newland 
pease, 1808 Jameson s.v. Pundler, Even of late, a person 
employed to watch the fields, in order to prevent the grain 
from being stolen or injured, was called a pundler. Aagus. 

Poineado, Poinred : see PoicNaDo, PoNIARD. 

Poiner, dial. var. of PxER 1, labourer. 

) Poinsettia (poinsettia). [mod.L.; named 
1836 after the discoverer J. R. Poinsetl, American 
Minister to Mexico.] A Mexican species of 
Euphorbia, Z. (Poinsettia) pulcherrima, formerly 
made the type of a genus, having large scarlet 
floral leaves surrounding small greenish-yellow 
flowers; much cultivated in conservatories as 
Mexican Flame-leaf and Lobster-flower, called in 


America Easter-flower or Christmas-flower. 

1871 Kincstev 4¢ Last iv, What is this that hangs over 
into the road, some fifteen feet in height..? What bat 
the Poinsettia, paltry scions of which..adorn our hothouses 
and dinner-tables. 1872 Darwin in Life & Leté. (1887) 111. 
170, I have been more than once assured that butterflies 
like bright coloars—for instance, in India the scarlet leaves 
of Poinsettia, 1883 V. Stuart Lgy/t 3 Over the rubbish 
.. still waved magnificent poinsettias and oleander trees. 

Point (point), s6.1 Forms: 3- point; also 
3-6 pointe, poynte, 4-8 poynt, (4 pl. poyns), 
5 pointt(e, puynt, pynt, pyntte, 6 poinct, -e, 
poynet, -e, Sc. pwint. 8B. 4-5 pont, -e, 5-6 
pounte, 6 pownt, 6-9 Se. pount. Also punt: 
see Puncr. [In origin, two, or perh. three, words. 
In A., a. F. point = Pr. punt, Sp., It. puesto, 
Pg. ponto:—L. punct-m that which is pricked, 
a prick, a minute mark like a prick, a dot, a 
point in writing, a point in space, a poiut of time, 
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z small measure, a particular of a discourse, etc. ; 
subst. use of pa. pple. neuter of L. Aungére, 
punct-, F. potndre, potnt to prick, pierce. In B., 
a. F. pointe = Pr., Sp., It. punta, Pg. ponta:— 

Com. Romanic (and med.L.) peszcta the action of 
piercing, the piercing part of anything, a sharp or 
pointed extremity (in med.L. the point of a knife, 
shoe, foot, promontory, etc.); ppl. sh. fem. from 
pungere (parallel to those in -dfa, -ada, -ée). In 
C., in some senses, app. an independent derivative, 
asa noun of action, from F. pozudre, or pornter, or 
from Eng. Porntv.1_ In ME., through the Joss or 
non-significance of final -e, pozt and potute ran 
together, combining under the same form two senses 
which in all other langs. are kept apart (e. g. Ger. 
punkt, spitze). Transferred and fig. senses subse- 
quently arose related to both primary notions, so 
that in senses where there is no corresponding 
F. foint or pointe, the development is often very 
difficult to determine. The occasional spellings 
pynt, pyutte prob. indicate a pronunciation for- 
merly prevalent and still dialectal of o7 as i, fortnt 
being pronounced like féz/, The B-forms in font, 
pount, pownt, are difficult to place; perh. they 
ought to be equated with Azrzz, and so rather.to be 
included under the by-form Punct.] 

A. =F, point. 

I. A prick, a dot. 

+1. A minute hole or impression made by prick- 
ing; a prick, a puncture. Obs. rare. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 142 Make a poynt hi be space 
of a litil fyngre from be oon eende of be wounde, & anoper 
poynt at be oberceende of be wounde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
406/2 Poynte, punctus vel prnetum. [1826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol. \V.270 A Point (Punctun), a minute impression 
upon the surface, but not perforating it.] 

2. A minute mark on a surface, of the size or 
appearance of a fine puncture; a dot, a minute spot 
orspeck ; also, anything excessively small or appear- 
ing like a speck. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 65 Which [Astrolabe] was of fin 
gold precious With pointz and cercles merveilous. 1600 
. Biount tr. Conestaggio 202 Now he only subscribed 
Rey::+ pointed with fine points, called by the Portugals 
the fine wounds. 1655 Marg. Worcester Cent. [nv § 4 
This iavention..so abbreviated that a point onely sheweth 
distinetly and_significantly any of the 24. Letters. 1732 
Law Serions C. xiii, (ed. 2) 228 As the fix'd Stars. appear 
but as so many points. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
11]. 468 The pupil, instead of being dilated, is contracted to 
a point. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. 1. 468 Body dotted 
with numerous red points. 1899 A i/butt's Syst. Med. V111, 
550 The lesions begin as minute scaly points in the epi- 
dermis. 

3. A dot or other small mark used in writing or 
printing. 

a. A punctuation-mark; esp. the full point or 
full stop; also extended to the marks of excla- 
mation (!) and interrogation (?); and sometimes 
to reference-marks, as the asterisk, obelisk, etc. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. & T. 927 And per 
a poynt, for ended is my tale; God send euery trewe man 
boote of his bale. 1530 Patscr. 15 b, A poynt, whether it be 
suche as the Latins call duwnctur p/anum thus made.,.. 
or with suche as the Latins cal consna thus made : , or 
uirgula thus made /. 1589 Nasue Anat. Adsurd. 40 
In y* pause of aful point. 1623 Liste 2é/fric on O. & NX. 
Test. ad init., The Saxon vseth our note of Full-point com- 
monly for all other distinctions. 1735 Por Prol, Sat. 161 
Commas and points ees exactly night. is Luckomar 
Hist. Print. 258, ? The Paragraph. +The Obelisk. {The 
Double Dagger. [|The Parallel. § The Section. *The 
Asterism. These are the Names and Figures of what 
Founders reckon among Points, and Printers call Refer- 
ences, /éid. 262 He assigned the former Points their 
proper places. and added the Semicolon..tocome in between 
the Comma and the Colon. 1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram. 

ed. 5) J. 406 The point of Interrogation, ? The point of 

xclamation,!. 1891 V. 6 Q. 7tb Ser. X11. 99/2 All abbre- 
viations being uniformly denoted by the full-point. 

b. In Semitic alphabets, Any one of the dots, 
minute strokes, or groups of these, which are placed 
over, onder, or within the letters or consonants, 
in order to indicate the vowels; in Hebrew also to 
indicate variation or doubling of the consonant, 
stress accent, punctuation, etc.; in Arabic and 
Persian to distinguish consonants otherwise iden- 
tical in form, as 3 2, 374,5, 94, 22, 2p, etc, called 
diacritical points. 

1614 Setpen Titles Hon. 102 The three words haue oner 
the Aliphs their point Vashlu. 1620 T. Gaancer Div. 
Logike 167 They added the points (which wee call vowels). 
1668 Witkins Keal Char. 365 That Argument. .against the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew Points, or Vowels. 1748 Haatiev 
Observ, on Man, iii, 312 The Manner of writing Hehrew 
without Points. 1776 J. Richarnson Arad. Grawt. iii. 11 
When final.,it [3] has often two points above. /éid., Like 


and «it [9] is considerably influenced by the vowel 
points. 1834 Peany Cycl. 11. 219/1 In it [the Cufic character] 
the Koran was written, rigind lly without diacritical points 
and vowels. 1837 G. Puitiirs Syriac Gran. 3 The points 
of the vowel Zekofo may coalesce with the point of the letter. 
1891 A. F. Kirkpatrick 2k. Pads 1. Introd. vii. 5r The 
present elaborate system of vowel marks or ‘ points *, com- 
monly called the ‘ Massoretic punctuation’ or ‘vocalisation'. 
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e.. A dot used in writing numbers. (a) In 
decimals, separating the integral from the fractional 
part; also, placed over a repeating decimal, 
or over the first and last figures of the period in 
acirculating decimal. (4) Adotor stroke used to 


separate a line of figures into groups. 

1704 [see DecimaL a. rb) 1997 Evcgel. Brit, (ed. 3) 11. 
312/2 Decimals are distinguished by a point, which separ- 
ates them from integers, if any be prefixed. 1900 Daily 
Neus g June 5/3 Two ‘four-point-sevens’, .. two naval 
twelve-pounders .., and two five-inch guns. fod, We read 


4°6.as ‘four point repeating six". 
4. A dot or mark uscd in medizval musical 
notation (med.L, prsctits or Puneteeut), 

a. A mark indicating a tone or sound ; cone- 
sponding to the modern ‘notes’. (Cf, CocnrEr- 


PoINnT sé.1) 

1674 Pravroro S#ilZ Aus. ui. 1 Counterpoint..was the 
old manner of Composing Parts together, by setting Points 
or Prieks one against another. 1782 Pirnev /fist. V/1s. 
1]. i. 39 Points were first used simple, afterwards with tails. 

b. = Dor sé.! 5d. 

Point of alteration or duplication, a dot placed before 
two short notes in ‘perfect" or triple rhythm, to indicate 
that the second of them is to be reckoned as of twice its 
ordinary length. Point of augmentation, x dot placed 
after a note in ‘imperfect ‘or duple rhythm, to lengthen it 
by one half (as in modern music). Point af division or 
imperfection, a dot placed between twoshort notes in ‘ per- 
fect ‘rhythm, of which the first is preceded and the second 
followed by a long note; indicating a division of the rhythm 
(like the bar in modern music), and rendering the two long 
notes ‘imperfect’, Point of perfection, a dot placed in 
‘perfect rhythin after a long note which would otherwise 
be ‘imperfect’ by position, to indicate that it is to be 
‘perfect '. 

1397 Mortev /utrod, Alus. 12, 1 pray you say what 
Prickes or poynts..signifie ia singing, 

II. 5. A separate or single article, item, or 
clause in an extended whole (usually an abstract 
whole, as a course of action, a subject of thought, 
a discourse, etc.) ; an individual part, element, or 
matter, a detail, a particular; sometimes, a detail 
of nature or character, a particular quality or 
respect ; tan instance (of some quality, etc.). 

a1225 Ancr. R.178 3if eni ancre is pet ne veled none 
uondunges, swud drede hire idet point. c1rago S. Lue. 
Leg. 1. 27/30 Fondede in eche pointe to answerien heom 
wel quoynteliche. @1300 Cursor AL 23261 (Cott.) Bot 
a point es bar bam pines mare, Pan elles al pair ober fare. 
Léid, 26092 Pe toper pont es scrifto math, 1340 Ayend. 33 
And yet eft ber byep zix poyns kueade, huerby steak 
brengeb man to his ende, 1389 In Aug. Grdds (1870) 6 
These ben be poyntz & pe articles ordeyned of the bretheren 
of seint Katerine. ¢1394 ?. Pd. Crede 6 Ia my pater- 
noster iche poynt after oper. cagoo Aude St. Benet 657 
Ther er the pontes of perfite lifyng That nedful er to old 
and ging. ¢ 1400 Brut (E. E,T.5.) 157 He sent worde.. pat 
pai shulde done out and put awey pat o pynt of restitucion, 
1500-20 Dunsar /’oenrs xlv. 17 It is ane pount of ignorance 
To lufe in sic distemperance. 1526 TinnaLe Yas. ti, 10 
Whosoever shall kepe the whole lawe, and yet fayle in 
one poynt, he is gyltie iv all. 1533 Gau Aich! Vay 55 The 
ix artikil, 1 trou that thair is ane halie chrissine kirk and 
ane communione of sanctis. Thir ii pwintis ar baith bot ane 
thing. 1541 Test. Ebor. V1. 135 That. .tbis avy last will and 
testament he fulfillid in every poynte. 1641 J. Jackson 
frue Evang. T. 1. 7, 1 have prefaced and scholied suffi- 
ciently unto the Text, 1 come now to seck out first the 
parts, and then the points of it. 1663 Geanter Counsel 
49 The censure of the Surveyor, on the point of all the 
materialls which are brought in. 1701 Norris /deal World 
1. iil. 74 This is the point upon which the whole reasoning 
turns, 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers 11. 23 We shall 
never agree on these points, so we'll drop them. 1833 Ht, 
Makringeau Afaach, Strike v. rH If they had known what 
point wasindispute. 1866 G, Macponatp du. QO. Neigh, 
v, Isit a point of conscience with you? 1897 J. T. Tomuin- 
son Prayer Bk., Articles & Hom. vu. 211 We shall find.. 
that..he [Cosin] never adopted any one of the ‘six points’ 
of modern Ritualism. 

tb. Zo stand (upson (one’s) points, to insist 
upon details of conduct or manners which one has 
espoused ; to be punctilious or scrupnlous. Oéds. 

e190 Greenr Fr. Bacon i. 122 Our country Margret is so 
coy, And stands so mach vpon her honest points, That 
marriage or no market with the mayd. 1590 SHaxs. Afids. 
Nv. i118. 1601 B, Jonson Ev, Alan in Hum, (Qo.) 1. iis 
32 He stood vpon poynts with me too, 1685 Bunvan 
Pharisee & Publican Wks. 1861 11. 237 For a man here to 
stand thus upon his points, it is death. 

ec. Zo STRAIN or STRETCH @ point : see the verbs, 

ITI. A minute part or particle of anything; the 
smallest unit of measnrement. S 

+6. The very least or a very small part of some- 
thing; a jot, whit, particle. Ods. 

@1300 Body & Soul ia Map's Poents (Camden) 338 O poynt 
of ore pine to bate in the world neis no leche. ¢1450 Love- 
uich Grai/ lv, 182 Neuere Man On hym Cowde Aspye that 
Evere he hadde poynt of Meselrye. c¢145s0 Afivour Sad- 
uacioun 368 Nor never hafe felt a poynt of vnhelth, nor 
sekenesse. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch, vii.in Ashm. Thea, 
Chem, Brit. (1652) 104 By one point of excesse all your 
Warke is shent. - 

th. No point (cf. F. ne point): not a bit, not at 
all, not in the least. Oés. 

1542 Uoatt Evrasn, coe 137 Diogenes esteemed the 
fruite to bee no poyncte the more polluted. 1588 SHaxs. 
Z.£. L£. i. 190 Boy. Will you prick’t with your eye? 
La. Ro. No poynt, with my knife. 1610 Histrio-nz, 11. 266 
The Players now are growne so proud, Ten pound a play, 
or no point Comedy. 
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+7. The smallest ora very small portion of time; 


a moment, instant. Ods. 

1382 Wryeur /sa. liv. 7 At a poynt in a litil I forsoc thee. 
1434 Misyn Mending Life 106 Ina poynt we lyfe, 3a ses ben 
a poynt, for (if) all onr lyfe to lyfe enerlastynge we wald 
likkyn, no3t it is. @ 1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bh. JL. Aurel, 
(1346) Kkj b, Theyr felicitic hath been but a shorte poynt. 

+ 8. Sensible potnt; the least discernible portion 
of matter or space. Ods. rare. 

16go Locke //, Und. u. xv. $9 A sensible Point, meaning 
thereby the least. Particle of Matter or Space we can dis- 
cern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, and to the sharpest 
yes seldom less than thirty Seconds of a Circle, where the 
Eye is the Center. 1704 in J. Harris Ler. fecha. 1. 

9. AZus. A short strain or snatch of melody; esp. 
in phr. foint of war, cte., a short phrase sounded 
on an instrument as a signal, arch. 

13.. £. E. Altit. 2. A. 890 OF pat songe my3t synze a 
poynt, 1§78 Gossow in ‘TN. tr. Cong. UW’, Jadia ad fin, 
When .. threatnying trumpet sounde the poyntes of warre. 
1§97 Swans. 2 ffen. 117, we i g2. 1602 Manson lat. & 
Med, vw. Wks 1856.1. 48 Make mea straine;.. Breath mea 
point that may inforce me weepe. 1814 Scotr Maz. alvi, 
To perform the beautiful and wild point of war. 1867 
Morris Faso 1. 127 His guardian drew The horn from olf 
his neck, and thereon blew J point of hunting known to two 
or three. 1891 Ruskin Jors Claz. vill, (1596) 1. 1g2 Bid 
him put ghostly tramp to lip and breathe a point of war. 

b. An important phrase or subject, usually in 
a contrapuntal composition, esp. in relation to its 
entry in a particular part; the entry of sach a 


phrase or subject. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Aus. 76 There can bee na point or 
Fage taken without a rest. @ 1646 J. Grrcory Posthumia 
(1649) 48 The Contrapunctum figuratum, consisting of 
Feuges, or maintaining of Points, 1881 in Grove ict Was, 
LiL. 7 Perués, a term applied .. to the opening notes of the 
Subject of a Fugue, or other important Motivo, to which it 
is necessary that the attention of the Performer should be 
particularly directed. ; : 

+10. In medizeval measurement of time: The 
fourth (or according to some, the fifth) part of an 
hour. (See Atom sé. 7.) Ods. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. By 1x. ix. (W. de W.) 354 An 
houre conteynyth foure poyntes [Sedé. 7S. punctes) and a 
poynt ten momentes. [/6/d. xxi. 359 \ puncte is the fourth 
partye of an houre.) 1844 Lincaro ai sylo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
IL, xi, r58 Twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points [etc.}. 

+1l. The twelfth part of the side or radius of 
a quadrant, etc.: spec. in Astron, One of the 24 
(or, according to some, 12) equal divisions of the 
diameter of the sun or moon, by which the degree 
of obscuration in an eclipse was measured. 

c1g91 Craucer Astrod. 1. § 12 The skale..that seruith by 
hise 12 poyntes. .of ful many a subtil canclusioun. ¢ 1400 in 
Halliwell Rava A/athent. (1841) 59 pe 12 departynges of 
aiper of po sides are called poyntes, pan es a poynte be 
twelft parte of any thyng, namely of ouper side of pe 
quadrat in fe quadrant. 1§s0 W. Lyne Carfon's Cron, 
252 b, The third Eclipse was of the Moone..the Moone was 
darkened .xvii. pointes and .xxv. minutes. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Lxert. WU. Ux. (1636) 39 The Astronomers do divide the 
Diameter as well of the § unne, as of the Moone into 12, 
and some into 24 parts, which they call points. 3 

12. Aine or eleven fotnts, usually in the saying 
* Possession is nine (formerly eleven) points of the 
law’, i.e. is = nine or eleven out of a supposed 
ten or twelve points (=a vast majority of the points) 
that may be raised in a legal action. So by hyper- 
bole, vinety-nine points vont of a hundred). 

1697-8 Watts Relig. uz. (1789) 149 Prejudice and educa- 
tion had eleven points of the law, and it was impossible for 
arguments to dispossess them. 31809 Mackin Gil Blas x. 
x, P20 She had possession, and that is nine points of the 
law. 1863 Reaper Very lard Cash xiiii, Possession is 
ninety-nine points of Lunacy law. 

13, A unit of count in the score of a game. 

1746 Hovte IWVhist (ed. 6) 69 Points. Ten of them make 
a Cane 1816 Sincee fist, Cards 261 note, The five is called 
Towser. ‘he six, Tumbler, which reckon in hand for their 
respective number of points. 1856 Lt, Cot. B. WAist-player 
(1858) 21 The party revoking forfeit three points. 1873 
Bennetr & ‘Cavenpisu’ Biltiards 14 The game (1200 up) 
was won by Cook by 117 points. 1895 Wests. Gaz. 3 Dec. 
7/1 Cumberland scored 14 points [at Football}. 

b. Hence, fo give points to [F. donner, rendre 
des points], to allow (a rival) to count so many 
points at starting, to give odds to; co/¢og. to have 
the advantage of; so Zo gain a point, to get points, 
to gain an advantage. : ; 

31871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. xii. goo The English 
Minister can often gain a point hy dexterous dealing in 
Parliament. 1881 Confess. Frivolous Girl 106, 1 got more 
[bouquets] than she did ; thereby (to use a hit of Slane) eating. 
points on her for the time being. 1883 American V1. 333 
Any average Eton boy could give points to His Holiness in 
the matter of Latin verses. 1895 F. E. Trottore F. Trollope 
II. i. 16 She could give points to many younger women and 
beat them. 

ce. spec. in Piguet: The number of cards of the 
most numerous suit in one’s hand after discarding ; 
the number scored by the player who holds the 
highest number of one suit. See Prqvet!. 

1719 R. Seymour Court Gamester 75 He who reckons 
most in this Manner [either hy greater number of cards, or, 
in case of equality, of Pips, Ace = 11, Court cards 10 each] 
is said to win the Point. 1727-42 CHamners Cyel. s. ¥. 
Piguet, The carte blance [sic] 1s the first thing that reckons ; 
then the point. 1809 Makin Gid Blas 1 xvn. P3 Point, 


POINT. 


quint, and quatorze. 1824 Scott S¢. Ronan's xviii, By an 
infraction of the laws of the game (piquet],.. Lord Ethering- 
ton called a point without showing it. 

d. 7/7. Name of a particular game at bowls. 

tgoa J. A. Manson in Encycl. Brit, XXV1. 329/1 (Bowls) 
On Scottish greens the game of Points is occasionally played. 
.. Three points are scored if the bowl come to rest within 
one foot of the jack... 1t is obvious that the Points game 
demands an ideally perfect green. i 

14. A unit in appraising the qualities of a com- 
petitor, or of an exhibit in # competitive show. 
Also fig. 

1977 SuERIDAN Sch, Scand. w. iii, Charles's imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favour. 1867 
Trotrore Chron. Barset 1. xxi. 179, 1 cannot accept it as 
a point in a clergyman’s favour, that he should be opposed 
to his bishop. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fedyl/ ii, All these 
were points against him, 2 ke ; 

15. A recognized unit in quoting variations in 
price of stocks, shares, and various commodities, 
differing in yalue according to the commodity 
in question. In effing, a unit in stating fluctua- 
tions of the odds. 

3814 Sporting Mag, X1.111, 54 Betting reduced two points. 
1890 Daily News 14 Nov. 2/4 Cotton.—Liverpool. .. 
* Futures’ advanced 2 points, but the improvement has not 
been maintained, and prices are now one point below 
yesterday's closing rates. 1901 Heston. Gas. 4 Oct. 9/3 An 
important advance in American cotton has set in in Liver- 
pool, the rise at noon ta-day being nine points, or one-eighth 
per pound, 1901 Mary E. Witkins /ortion Labor 159 The 
mining stock dropped fast—a point or more a day. 1903 
Westat. Gaz. 20 Jan. 11/1 The Brighton dividend is 3} per 
cent. on ordinary, preferred, and A stock alike. The price 
has fallen 3 points. 

+16. A measure of length, the twelfth part of 
a French line: cf. Line sé.2 16, Ods. 

1815 J.Smitu Panoranra Sc. & Art 1.472 The smallest 
no more than one-half of a Paris point, or the 144th part of 
an inch in diameter .. is said to magnify the diameter of an 
object 2560 times. 

b. Priniing. A unit of measurement for type 
bodies ; in the French or Didot system the seventy- 
second part of a French inch (i.e. twice the amount 
of prec.); in the U.S, system slightly smaller (in 
the proportion of about twelve to thirteen), i-e. 
-0f38 ol an inch. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The American point was adopted 
by the United States Type-Founders’ Association in 1883. 
tgoo If. Hart Century of Oxford Tyfog. 134 The typo- 
graphical unit isthe point. /4/d., Oxford Press Type-bodies 
»Nonpateil, 5-€8 Didot Points... Brevier, 7-35 Didot Points. 
rgor Hestnz. Gaz. 6 Feb. 4/3 The type..must be at least 
‘eight-point',and the lines must be separated by at least 
two points. 

17. In Australian use: A unit in measuring rain- 
fall, the hundredth part (-o1) of an inch. 

1889 Australasian 20 Apr., The following reports have 
been received :—Brewarrina, 40 points; Rourke, 47 points; 
..fvanhoe, 100 points; Mossgiel. 188 points; .. Hillston, 
288 points. 1893 J}’esti. Gas. 17 May 2/1 In the district 
of the Thompson River there had only been nine points of 
rain id 15 months. 1895 Oucenstander 7 Dec. 1061 Rain set 
in early this morning, ninety-eight points having fallen up 
to 2.20 pm. 

IV. Something having definite position, with- 
out extension ; a position in space, lime, succession, 
degree, order, etc. 

18. Geom. That which is conceived as having 
position, but not magnitude (as the extremity of 
a line, or the intersection of two lines). 

1391 Cuaucea Asfro/, 1. § 18 This forseide cenyth is 
yotapened to ben the verrey point ouer the crowne of thyn 

cued. 1551 Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin. A Poynt 
ora ne e, is named of Geometricians that small and 
vnsensible shape, whiche hath in it no partes, that is to say! 
nother length, breadth, nor depth. 1570 Der J/ath, Prof. 
*j, A Point is a thing Mathematicall, indiuisible, which may 
haue a certayne determined situation. 1660 BasrowFuciid 
i Defin, i. A Point is that which has no part...iii, The 
ends, or limits, of a line are Points, 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
TVechn. 1. s.v., If a Point be supposed to be moved any 
way, it will by its Motion describe a Line. 1828 J. it. 
Mooarr Pract, Navig. (ed. 20) 11 To draw a Cirele through 
any Three given Points not situated in a right Line. 1866 
Branoe & Cox Dict. Se., ete. 11. 946/: It is sometimes con- 
venient to consider a point as an evanescent circle or sphere. 

- In various phrases with of (in Geom., Optics, 
and Perspective), as point of contrary flexure, p. of 
convergence, p. of dispersion, p. of distance, p. 
of divergence, p. of incidence, p. of inflexion, p. of 
osculalion, P. of reflection, p. of refraction, p. of 
sight, p. of vision, etc. : see these words. See also 
VANISHING Doin, 


c. Astron.,etc. Applied with qualifying adjs. to 
special points of the celestial sphere, etc.: see 
CaRDINAL, Equinocttan, SOLSTITIAL, VERTICAL. 

Cardinal points = Fr. points cardinauxs but the 32 
points of the compass (sense B. 9)= Fr. pointes dela boussole, 
ou du compas. 

+d. Middic or central point, centre. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Afyr7.1.xx. $9 No more than hath the poynt 
or pricke in the myddle of the most grete compaas that 
may be. 1614 W. B, Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 227 Our 
Ecclesiastical writers haue thought Iudea to be the middle 
of the Earth, and lerusalem tbe very poynt, 

19. A place having definite spatial position but 
no extent, or of which the position alone is con- 
sidered ; a spot. 
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13.. EE. Altit, P. C. 68 In pat Cete my sajes soghe alle 
abonte, Pat, in bat place at poynt, 1 put in pi hert. 
€ 1400 Destr. Troy 564 The porets pointtes pat ee you 
behones. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 698 King Edward.. 
was not a little troubled .. and driuen to seeke the furthest 
poynt of his witte. 1669 Srurmy A/ariner's Alag. 1. xi. 
178 If you keep a true Account of the Ship's way.., you 
may at any time have the true Point where the Ship is. 
1710 J. Crarke Rohault's Nat. Phil (1729) 1. 263 All the 
Rays which come from any Point of the Object, and fall 
upon the whole Superficies of the Glass do .. enter into the 
Pupil. 1837 Lapy W. pe Eaessy in C. A. Sharge's Corr. 
(1888) 11. 498 The nearest way from point to point. 1864 
Pusev Lect. Daniel (1876) 411 Susa was a good point, 
whence to invade Babylon. A ; 

b. sfec. The spot at which a policeman is 
stationed. (Cf. Point-purTy.) 

1888 Padi Mall G. 11 Oct, 2/1, 1 came..in search of a 
constable: the one on ‘point’ at Holborn Town Halli could 
not come, ; . 

ce. Hunting. collog. A spot to which a straight 


run is made; hence a straight rnn from point to 


point, across-country run. Cf,D.11. Zomake his | 


Point (of afox,etc.),to runstraight toaspotaimed at. 
1875 Wivtr-Mecvine Aiding Recoll. (1879) xi. 185 In 
Leicestershire especially, foxes..will make their point with 
a stiff breeze blowing in their teeth. /d/d. xii. 211 A 
sportsman must. admit that ‘ten mile points’ over grass 
with one of the handsomest packs of [stag-Jhounds in the 
world, are most enjoyable. 1883 R. E. Ecerton WareurTon 
Hunting Sougs(ed. 7) Introd. 36 The increase of. dwellings 
prevents a fox, headed at every corner, from making straight 
to his point. 1896 Hestur. Gas. 25 Nov. 91 The Belvoir 
hounds made an eight mile point in a little over 45 minutes. 
20. /fer. a, One ot nine particular spots or 
places upon a shicld, which serve to determine 
accurately the position a charge is to occupy. b. 
The middle part of the chief or base, as distin- 
guished from the dexter or sinister divisions. ¢. 
One of a number of horizontal stripes of different 
tinctures into which a shield may be divided. (See 
also B. 3c, D. 4¢.) 
¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 562 Pe penounes & pe pomels & poyntes 
of scheldes Wip-drawen his deuocion. 1508 Kexneoir 
Flyting w. Dunbar ary A stark gallowis,ane wedy, and a 
pyn, The hede poynt of thyne elderis armes ar. 1658 
Pinturrs, Points, in Heraldry are certain places in an 
Escutcheon diversly named according to their several 
positions. 31725 Coats Dict, Her. s.v., There are nine 
principal Points in any Escutcheon...A...the Dexter Chief. 
3. the... Middle Chief. (C. the Sinister Chief. D. the 
Honour Point. E, the Fesse Point, call'd also the Center. 
I. the Nombril Point, that is, the Navel Point. G. the 
Dexter Base. J]. the Sinister Base. 1, the precise Middle 
Rase. 1865 Chambers’ Encycl, VIt. 626 \n order to facili- 
tate the description of a coat-of-arms, it is the practice to 
suppose the shield to be divided into nine points. 
+ 2L One of the squares of a chessboard. 
Jour points, the four centre sqnares. Os, 
©1407 Lyna. Reson § Sens. 6044 The vnkouth craft of the 
tabler And he porntes of the chekker. ¢13440 Gesta Rout, 
xxi. 71 (Harl.) The chekir or pe chesse hath viij. poyntes in 
eche partie. 1474 Caxton Chesse 135 The bordeure about 
is hygher than the squarenes of the poyntes. a 1800 A/S. 
alshmole 344 (Bodl.) 10 This is a fair Jupertie to mate a 
man in on of the iiij poyntes for it cumyth offt in play. 
22. A definite position in a scale of any kind; 
a position reached in a course (e.g. DEAD POINT) ; 
a step, stage, or degrec in progress or devclop- 
ment, or in increase or decrease; an exact degrec 
of some measurable quality or condition, as tem- 


perature (e.g. doiling-point, dew-potnt, freezing- 


' point, melting-point), 


ee 


a1435 Chaucer's Pars. T. 847 (Hari. MS.) Whan naturel 
lawe was in his first (6-rex? right] poynt in paradis. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5b, [This] declareth some 
poynt of our tourney. 1568 Gaarron Chron. 11.678 The 
extreme poynt of decay of his house and estate. 1639 S. 
Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir, Events 206 Her beauty and 
comely eee -amounted unto a high point, 1747 Freezing 
Point [Freezinc vd/, sd. 2), 1773 Boiling point (Boitinc 
wl. sb. 5]. 1792 Wasnincton Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 177 
Differences in political opinions are as unavoidable, as, toa 
certain point, they may perhaps be necessary. 1872 B. 
Stewart /feat § 89 The miciting points of various substances. 
1886 Ruskin Pre terita 1. 324, | was brought to the point of 
trying to Jearn to ae 1891 Law Times XCI1. 93/2 The 
shares reached their highest point on the 13th June 1890, 
when they might have been ah for £600. 

b. A critical position in the course of affairs; 

a decisive state of circumstances, a juncture; the 
precise moment for action, an opportunity. Now 
only in phrases wher tt comes (came) lo the pornt, 
and al, on, upon the point of (see D. 1c, 5). 

1378 Baasour Bruce vit. 500 In all that tyme schir Amery, 
- dn carleill lay, his poynt to se. 1489 Caxron Faytes of A, 
u, xiii, aq Atte laste he sawe hys poynte whan that his 
enemyes were wery. @ 1533 Lo. Berners //uon liii, 178 
When it cometh to the poynt ther as strokes shold be gyuen. 
1612 Be. Hatt Contempi., O. 7. iv. tii, But now, when it 
comes to the point.‘ Who am 1?" 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
§ Pre7. xxvii, Her father. .who, when it camé to the point, 
so little liked her going, that he told her to write to him. 

23, In time, that which has ‘ position” but not 
duration (as the beginning or end of a space of 
time); the precise time at which anything happens; 
an instant, moment, as the moment of noon, the 
moment of death. 

a 1400 R. Brunne’s Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8080 Drecchynge 
by tymes haue [Pety? AS. poyntes haf] bey wrought. ¢ 1400 
Apol, Lolt, 28 To ani man in be poynt of deb. 1413 


The 


POINT. 


Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 47 In this poynt I herde 
..a lusty melodye of wonder swete songe. 1653 Hotcaort 
Procopius 1. 151 The point of opportunity being past, the 
greatest endeavours afterward faile. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, 
Hist... iii, § 5 Four hours ., are over already, which point 
of time renders the prediction impossible. 1833-6 » H. 
Newnan Hist, Sk, (1873) IL. tv. fi. 380 There is..no assign. 
able point at which the belief was introduced. 1844 Mrs. 
BaowninG Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 30 Though at 
tbe last point of a million years. 

b. At or on the potnt of: see D. 1, 5. 

+24. A (specified) degree of condition; con- 
dition, plight, state, case (good, evil, better, etc.), 
(Cf. F. e bon point.) Obs. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8868 Engelond & normandie in god 

int he brozte. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 315 To godus pay 
ts our peple in bettur point founde. 1386 Cnaucer Prod, 
200 A lord fut fat and in good poynt. 1481 Caxton 
Godefroy cxv. 173 The barons toke counseyl .. how they 
myght conteyne them in this greuous poynt_in whiche they 
were. @ 1533 Lo. Beanras //non xev. 307 She demaundyd 
of hym_ yf he were hole and in good poynt. 1563 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot, 1. 246 The said kirk is at sik ane point 
that throw decaying thairof,..the wallis in sindrie partis ar 
revin. 1685 Evetyn Jfrs. Godolphin 176 Danielt and his 
companions .. looked fairer and in better point than all the 
rest. 1932 Pork &ss. A/az 1. 283 Know thy own point..this 
due degree Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee. 

V. Figurative and transferred senses. 

+25. The highest part or degree; the height, 
summit, zenith, acme. Oés. 

13.. &.&. Addit. P. Bo 1502 In be poyut of her play he 
vena yesamynde. 1576 FLesine Panopl. Epist. 17 margin, 

tis the point of folly to shew a will to hurte him, whom 
thou canst not... by any meanes annoy. 1640 Quarirs 
Exchirid, (1641) Ded., Vour Highnesse is the Expectation 
of the present Age, and the Poynt of future Hopes. eis 
Ramsay Bonny Chirsty v, This point of a‘ his wishes, He 
wadna with set speeches bauk. 

26. A distinguishing mark or quality; a distinc- 
tive trait or feature; a characteristic. 

¢1470 Henrvson Afor. Fad, v. (Parl. Beasts) xxiv, This 
suddane semblie.. Haifand the pointis of ane parliament. 
¢1§30 H. Ruoogs B& Nurture 438 in Babees Bk. 94 To 
forbeare in anger is the poynt of a friendly Ieeche. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 449d, A shyft of subtle 
sophisters, and not a poynt of sober Divynes. 1 eee 
Connterél, (Arb) 111 lt is hecome .. a point of good fellow. 
ship..to take a pipe of Tobacco. 1694 AttTEaBuRy Serm, 
Ou Prov, xiv. 6 (1726) 1. 184 To be cautious, and upon our 
Guard, in receiving Doctrines..is a Point of great Prudence. 
1889 ‘Il. A. Guturie Pariah 1 ix, Description was not 
Lettice's strong point. ; : 

b. spec. A physical feature in an animal; esp. 
one by which excellence or purity of breed is 
judged. Hence ¢rausf. in reference to a person or 
thing. (Cf. 14.) 

1546 J. Hleywoon Prov. (1867) 52 She hath one poynt of 
ag hauke, she is hardie. 1841 Borrow Zincadi 11, ii. 
56 Much better versed in the points of a horse than in 
points of theology. 1859 G. Meaepitn R&R. Feverel xxxvii, 
She seemed to scan his points approvingly. 1894 G. ARMa- 
taGr Horse ii, 14 They [American and Canadian horses] 
are not remarkable for beauty, though not showing any 
peculiarly unsightly points. /did. 20 That the race horse 
should have all his various points in true relative develop- 
ment. /bid. iv. 47 The points essentia) to a hunter are a 
lean head and neck [ete.}. 

27. The point: the precise matter in discussion 
or to be discussed; the essential or important 
thing. Often in phr. 4o come to the point, to keep 
to the point, ete.: sce also in point, to the point 
(D. 44, 6c). 

31381 Cuaucea Parl, Foules 372 But to the poynt, nature 
held on hire hond A formele egle of shap the gentilleste 
That _euere she a-mong hire werkis fond. ¢ 1386 — Pro. 
12 This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. a 1533 

DD. Beaneas Huon \xix. 236 Come to ¥* poynt, and vse no 
more such langage nor suche serymonyes. 1602 21d Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass, V.iii. (Arb.) 68 But the point is, 1 know 
not how to better myselfe, 1693 Creecn in Dryden's Fuvenal 
xiii, Argt. (1697) 319 Then coming closer to his Point, he tells 
him,.. The Wicked are severely punish'd hy their own 
Consciences. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation 12 Let 
us now come to the Point in Hand. 1791 Mrs. Rapcurre 
Ron. Forest ii, ‘1s it impossible for you to speak to the 

int?’ said La Motte. 1868 Hers Realmah (1876) 256 

io keep to the point, my excursive friends. 1895 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 18 The point is not who said the words, but 
whether they are true or not. . y 

b. Jo make a point of (=¥. faire un point 
de): to treat or regard (something) as essential 
or indispensable; to make (it) a special object. 
Usually with vbl. sb. or gerund: formerly also ¢o 
make a point to do something. 

@1778 Gotpsmitn in Boswell Yohnson 9 Apr., Whenever 
1 wnte any thing, the publick make a point to know nothing 
about it. @1806 Fox “ist. Yas. f/ (1808) 12 The King 
made no point of adhering to his concessions. 1823 W. 
Tennant Cal, Beaton wv. in. 121, 1 mak a pan to be an 
e’e-witness o' ilka business o' that sort. 1833 Ht. Martingav 
Brooke Farm vii. 88 Her husband made such a point of his 
tea that she had little hope of persuading him to give it up. 
1868 FrEEMAN Nornt. Cong. 11. App. 581 A former colleague 
of mine in the Oxford Schools always made a point of 
describing him as ‘ William the Purchaser’. 

28. That at which one aims, or for which one 
strives or contends; aim, object, end. Often in 
phr. to carry one’s point: see CARRY v. 17 b. 

13.. De Sancta Anastasia 86in Horstmann Altengl, Leg. 
(1881) 26 Pe prynce..Opon a day his poynt wold proue. 1580 
Stonev Ps, xxx vii, They their counselts led All to this 
point, how my poore life to take. 1607 SHaxs. Comm. ii, 43 


POINT, 


It remaines, As the maine Point of this our after-meeting. 
1689 Porrte tr. Locke's Toleration L.'s Wks. 1727 Ih. 250 
The Magistrate..will have his Will, and carry his Point. 
1700 Pers Diary, etc. (1879) V1.217 The old East India 
Company have..obtained their great point against the new, 
by having got their Bill passed, 1776 Sir J. Reyvxotps Disc. 
vii, (1876) 403 If they make it the point of their ambition. 
1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret 1. ii, She ended... by carrying 
her own point, and having her own way. ae 

b. Zo make a point: to establish a proposition, 
to prove a contention; also ge. to attain some- 
thing that one is aiming at. 

1809 J. Marsuate Const, Opin. v. (1839) 112 Two points 
have been made in this cause. 1865 M, Aanotp £ss. Crit, 
ii. (1875) 87 All it exists for is to get its ends, to make its 
points. 3886 Manch, Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 His evident desire 
to make every point that can possibly be made against the 
Clark lecturer. 5 

29. A conclusion, completion, culmination, end, 


‘period’. Also fd! Zoint, ? Obs. 

¢3325 Spec. Gy Warw. 278 Habent mortein sine morte et 
finem mortis sine fine. Hij sholen hane dep wid-oute deiing 
Aad point of dep wid-onten ending. ¢1386 Cnavcer A'nt.'s 
7. 2107 But shortly to the point thanne wol I wende, And 
maken of my longe tale an ende. ¢1sq40 Heywoon Four 
P.P.ia Hazl. Dodstey 1. 352 Ye shall never have them at 
a full point. 1555 W. Watremay /'ardle Facions Ded. 3 
To bring that to some good pointe, that earst I had be- 
gonne, 1590 Suaks. Affds. NL. ii, 10 First,. say what the 
play treats on: then read the names of the Actors: and so 

row on toa point. 1633 Dumir in Presdyt. Kev. (1887) 307 

hought it necessarie to pat the matter to some poynt at 
that diet. 1686 Buaxet raz. v. (1750) 245, f thought I 
had made so full a Point at the Conclusion of my fast 
Letter, that I should not have given you the Trouble of 
reading any more Letters. 1833 Ifr. Martineau Fale Zyne 
i. 7 He is bringing his invention to a point, 

+ 380. Determination, decision, resolution. Ods. 

3477 (see a? @ foint, D. 1d). 1482 Caxton Godefroy 
fet: 68 At thende the kyng cam so to poynt that they 
were appeased goodly, 1530 CRANMER in Strype Lé/ (1604) 
App. § After all this he commetb to the poynte to save the 
Kyngs honour. 1578 T. Witcocks Sern, Pawles Cr. 22 
A great sorte are at a playne poynt, they are carclesse of 
their soules, so their bodye maye hee free. 1678 Buxvan 
Pilger... 6, T begin to come to a point; I intend to go along 
with this good man. 1738 [see a/ @ foint, D. 1d]. 

VIL From 16th c. F. fotd = 15-16th c. It. 
punto; derived from the sense prick, through that 
of stitch, work done with stitches with the needle, 

As English used the native word stitch (OE. stice, from 
OTeut. *sé/éax to prick, stab, etc.) for the prick of the needle 
insewing, the corresponding Fr. use of posnt was not adopted, 
and the development of this sense was entirely in Ttalian 
and French, The It. name pusito in aria occurs at Venice 
in 1476. 

31. Thread lace made wholly with the needle 
(also called more fully fotst lace, needle-point 
lace, needle-point); also improperly applied to 
pillow lace imitating that done with the ncedle, 
and sometimes to lace generally: often named 
from the place of manufacture, as Alengon foint, 
Venetian potnt, point of Genoa, Spain, etc.: ef. 


Point 36.3 b, 
1662 Eveuvn Chalcogr. 56 Isabella, who was his wife, 
ublish’d a book of all the sorts of Points, Laces, and 
mbroderies. 1673 Ray 7'rav. 156 Yenice is noted .. for 
Needle-work Laces called Points. a@1680 Butter Rev, 
(1759) 1. 148 To know the Age and Pedigrees Of Poynts 
of landres or Venise. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2150/4 Lost 
«ey Two Pieces of Old Point of Spain Three Yards long; 
and a Quarter of a Yard broad, some of it sowed upon a 
Parchment, and new Purled. 1745 Wescey Is. (1872) VIM. 
186 Another would not for the world wear lace; but she will 
wear point, and sees noharminitatall. 1864 Mrs. Paccisre 
Hist. Lace xiii, (1902) 198 A costly work of Aleagon point 
appeared in the Exhibition of 1855. 1882 A. S. Cotr in 
Encycl, Brit. X1V. 186/1 The different sorts of early Vene. 
tian point laces are called ‘flat Venetian point’, ‘rose (raised) 
point’, ‘caterpillar point’, ‘bone point’, &c. 1g00 Westaz, 
Gaz. 24 May 3/1 The Irish crochet point is..the best-known 
of all Irish laces, 1906 /did, 28 Feb. 12/1 Bucks lace, or 
" Bucks pillow point’, as the fine work is usually called, dates 
back .. as far as the sixteenth century, 
atirib, 1692 Davoen Marz. @ da Mode ut.i, My new point 
gorget Hall be yours upon’t. ¢1710 Cetia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 252 Fine point or Lace sleeves and Ruffles. 
b. A piece of lace used as a kerchief or the like, 
1663 Perys Diary 18 Oct., My wife in her best gowne and 
new poynt that Teeuent her the other day, to church with 
me. 1687 Seotey Bellant, 1. Wks. 1722 Li. 90 She.. had but 
one poor Point of herownmaking. 1756 Mrs. CaLDERWwooD 
Fral, (1884) 308 Her hair curled and powdered, with a little 
iy perhaps but a point, and nothing more on their 
jeads. 
B. =F. pointe. (L. enspi's, mucro, Ger. spitze.) 
I. 1. A sharp end to which anything tapers, 
nsed for pricking, piercing, scratching, pointing 
ont, etc.: as of a weapon, tool, pin, pen, pointer. 
@ 1330 Syr Degarre 1059 Thi swerd..The point is in min 
aumenere. He tok the poiat, and set therto, ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L.G.W. 179% Lucrece, This swerd thour ont thyn herte shal 
Tryue.. And sette the poynt [v.7, swerd] al sharp vp-on hire 
herte. ¢1391 — A stroé. 11. § 40, Ltok asubtil compas, & cleped 
pat on poynt of my compas A, & pat ober poynt F. Than 
tok I Ge point of A, & set it in [the] Ecliptik line euene in 
my zodiak. c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vil. 27 Take also a 
liall bawme on be poynt of bi knyffe. a 1425 Cursor Af. 
10626 ([rin.) May no mon write wib penne point. c1440 
Promp. Paro, 406/2 Poynte, of a scharpe toole, .. cusfrs, 
miucro, pennum. 1483 Wardr. Ace.1 Rick. HT, ij swerdes 
whereof oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 798 11 lyith one your speris poynt. 1526 Pile, 
Perf. we o ir 1531) 7 It is not so moche as a pynnes 
OL. . 
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a compared to y® hole erth. 1611 Bite Jer. xvii t 
‘he sinne of Iudah is written with a pen of yron, and the 
point of a diamond. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med., (ed. 2) 
5 Particles that affect the Taste with Points sharp and 
iercing. 1808 Scotr Afavm. vi. xxv, Scarce could they 
ear, or see their foes, Until at weapon-point they close. 
1834 M¢Murtrie Creier's Antor. Kingd. 316 Scorpions 
have... an arcuated and excessively acute point or sting. 
1840 Laanner Geom. i. 6 The point of the finest needle. 
1897 Merriman Jn Kedar's Tents xxvii, It is a pretty spot 
for the knife—nothing to turn a poiat. 
+b. Rendering L. actes (‘front of an army’). 
1382 Wyciir Deut. xx. 2 The preest shal stoond bifore 
the poynt (Vulg. acfenz], and thus he shal spek to the puple. 
ec. Short for pornt of the sword (or other weapon). 
To come to points: to begin fighting (with swords). 
1596 Suaxs, 1 Aven, 11, v. iv. 21, 1 saw him hold Lord 
Percy at the point. 1652 Tatuam Scotch Figgartes Ww. i, 
But mayn't I Bar points, being the Challenged? 1762 
Smotvetr Sir L. Greaves tii. (1793) I. 70 They would have 
come to points immediately, had not the gentlemen inter- 
osed. 1887 Sir F. Potrock in Facyel, Brit. XX", 81/2 
The effective use of the point is a mark of advanced skill. 
féid., St. Louis anticipated Napoleon ia calling on his men 
to use the point. 
d. fig. phr. To put too fine a foint upon: to 
express with unnecessary delicacy; not lo state 


bluntly or in plain terms. 
18sa Dickens Sleak Io. xi, He was—not to put too fine 
a upon it—..hard up?! 

. The (or a) salient or projecting part of any- 
thing, of a more or less tapering form, or ending in 
an acute angle; a tip, apex; a sharp prominence. 

1392 CHaucea Asiro/. u. $7 At the poynt of thy Jabel in 
the bordure set a prikke.. at the point of thi label set 
a-nother prikke. ¢1g00 Macwoev. (Roxb,) xvii. 80 Stanes, 
= whilk er no3zt so hard as dyamaundes, and comounly 

aire poyntes er broken off. 1483 Cath. Angd. 285/2 A 
Poyate of a nese, Airu/a, 1596 Suaks. 1 f/en. /V, un. i. 7, 
1 prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle, put a few Flockes in the 
point: the poore Jade is wrangin the withers. 1644 Bucwer 
C&rrof. 69 Hold up the Hand hollow above the Shoulder 

ints. 1687 A. Lovett tr. FAevenot’s Trav, i. 134 The 

tern is very low, but the Head is as high again, and draws 
into a sharp point as the Gondolos of Venice. 1748 i nson's 
Voy, 11. xii. 276 By spreading their sails horizontally, and 
by putting bullets ia the centers of them to draw them to 
a point, they caught as much [rain] water, as filled all their 
cask, 1834 MeMuatrin Cuzier's Antor. Ningd, 441 The 


chrysalides are always rounded, or without angular eleva- 


tions or points. 1841 James Srigana iii, Let them get round 
yon point of the rock, 188: C. Gisson Heart's Problem 
iii, Mr. Calthorpe tapped the points of the fingers of each 
hand together. 


Fig. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of Nu. v, He is my Nephew, 
o ay -hiefe, the Point, Tip, Top, and ‘Tuft of all our | 
amily ! 


b. sfec. The tapering extremity of any pro- 
montory or piece of land running into the sea; 
a tapering promontory, a cape: often in geo- 
graphical names, as Start Point, Point of Ardna- 
murehan, Also, A peak of a mountain or hill. 

1553 Even 7reat. Newe dnd. (Arb,) 32 He discouered a 
corner or pore of the sayd mayne land. 1585 T. Wasiinc- 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xviii, The point of the Sarail, 
whereupon the sea beateth. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire i. 
(1892) 4 From Kemes head called Pen Kemes pointe North, 
to St. Gonens pointe in the Southe, 1604 E. G[rimstonr] 
D'Acosta's Hist, indies wu. xxvii. 201 The land .. casting 
his capes, points and tongues farre into the sea. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amébass. 260 The Monatain of 
Elwend, which is discover’d .. hy the whitenesse of its sand 
and by the extraordinary height ofits points. 1704 J, Harris 
Lex. Techn. \. 8.v.4 The Seamen also call the Extremity of 
any Promontary (which isa Piece of Land running out into 
the Sea)a Point; which is of ainch the same Sense with them 
as the Word Ca 1836 W. Ixvinc Astoria 1. 144 The 
party landed, and encamped at the bottom of a small bay 
within point George. 

+e. The wing of a fleet or army. Ods. 

1gso T. Nvcotts Thucidides 222h, The Peloponesians 
auannced ., to the ende to haue enclosed with their left 
poyncte, the ryght poynct of the Athenians, 1614 Rateicu 
Hist. World \. v. § 8. 698 The Latines, as vsually, were in 
the points; the Romans, in the maine battell. 

d. Afi?, The small leading party of an advanced 
guard (consisting usnally of an experienced non- 
commissioned officer and four men). 

1589 Discourse Voy. Spain & Port. 30 Sir Henrie Norris 
(whose Regiment had the poynt of the Vangard). 1903 
Lp, WotseLey Story of a Soldier's Life 1. ii. 62 What is 
now commonly called ‘the point of the advanced guard’ 
consisted of four privates and myself. 

e. pf, The extremities of a horse. 

1855 SMEDLEY//. Coverdaf/e xliii, A particularly fast mare 
. bay, witb black points. 1872 R, F. Burton Zanzibar 1. 
ix. 347, The favourite charger of the late Sayyid is a little 
bay with black points, 1883 W. H. Bisuor in Harfer’s 
Mag. Oct. 720/2 He is sixteen hands high, dark bay, and 
has black points. i oe 

3. An object or instrument consisting of or 


characterized by a point (in sense 1), or which | 


pricks or pierces. @. A pointed weapon or instra- 
ment for stabbing or piercing; a dagger, pointed 
sword, or the like; also, a bodkin. 

1488 Inv. R. Wardr, (1815) 5 Item,..within the said box 
a point maid of perle contenand xxv perle witb hornis of 
pod. e1g20 Treat, Galaunt 134 in Hazl. £. P. P. WL. 157 

Towe many poyntes were they nowe a dayes And yet a 


| good poynte amonge them were to fynde Daggers of ven- 


geaunce, redy to make frayes. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Afan 
in Hum. 1. iv, 1 will learne you .. to controll any enemies 
point i’ the world. 16a7 Lisander & Cal. wi. §4 Lidian, 
who entring with a point upon his enemy,.. run him cleane 


POINT. 


thorow. 1919 Younc Ausirts un. i, Let each man bear A 
steady point, well levell'd at his heart. 


b. ‘ An iron or steel instrument used with some 
variety in several arts’ (Chambers Cyc/.); e.g. a 
pin-pointed tool used by etchers and engravers, an 
etching-needle: cf. dry-forne (Dry a. C. 3); a 


_ small punch or chisel used by stone-workers, ete. 


1727-41 Cuamsens Cycé.s.v., Engravers, etchers, wooden- 


' cutters, stone-cutters, etc. use points to trace their designs 


on the copper, wood, stone, etc... Statuaries. ._have likewise 
points in manner of little chissels, used in first forming or 
sketching ont their work... Lapidaries have iron points, to 
the ends whereof arc fastened pieces of diamonds, serving to 
pierce the precious stones withal. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arti. 
40 If the lines are too small, pass over then: again with a short 
bat raund point. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Buthd. 341 
‘The Point is the stnallest kind of chisel used by masons. 
1860 Rusnin Mod. Paint, V. vit it. $6. 115 note, No cloud 
can be drawn with the point; nothing but the most delicate 
management of the brush. 1880 Pritt. Trades Fral. xxx1.9 
The Royal sketches evince a true feeling for art, and 
imuch ability with the etching point. 

ce. fer, A bearing resembling a pile, usually 
ocenpying the base of the shield; reckoned a 
‘diminution’ or mark of dishonour, 

1562 Lrich Arworie 124 Ie beareth a poynte playne, 
Geules, in a fielde, Or. ‘Vhis is for hym yt feller lyes, ta 
hys soueraigne. 1830 Rosson //ist. /fer. Gloss., Point, 
according to Edmondson, (meaning the point pointed), is an 
ony somewhat resembling the Pile, issuing froin the 
ase. 

d, A tine of a deer’s horn. 

1863 Kincstry If ater-Bad. it. (1874) 69 You may know 
some day... what his rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
hay, tray, and points. 1884 Jerreains Ned Deer iv. 68 
An antler is judged by the number of points or tines which 
spring from the beam. ‘The Leam is the main stem, and the 
points are the branches, 1885 Roosevett Hunting Trips 
iv. 107 He was a fine buck of eight points. 

e. £kecir. A metallic point at which electricity 
is discharged or collected; also, each of the carbon 
points or pencils in an elcetric light (see Carzon 2). 

1836-41 Branor Cert. (ed. §) 261 The influence of points 
in receiving and carrying off clectricity has already been 
adverted to, 1849 Cratc, Pornd,..in Electricity, the acute 
termination of a body which facilitates the passage of the 
fluid to or from the body. ¢ 1865 Letnesy in Circ. Se. 1. 
136/2 As the points burn away, the springs keep up a fresh 
supply. 1902 HWcsfw, Gaz. 7 Apt. 10/1 At the rate of a foot 
in five minutes the carbon poiat wrought its way, and in 
a short time the enormous mass of steel had been reduced 
to fragments that could he easily handled. 


f. On a railway: A tapering movable rail by 
which vehicles are directed from one line of rails 


to another. Usnally in £/ 

1838 Siums Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 27 Moveable points or 
slidingsrails, and the requisite machinery for moving then. 
1885 Scofsuian 11 June, -\ south bound goods train .. ran 
into the safety points, crashing against the buffer ead with 
great violence, 1889 G. finotay ra Railway 53 \t is 
nnpossible for the signalman to lower the signals. .uatil the 
‘points ' or ‘switches’ have been placed in their proper 
position. hans 

g@. One of the twelve tapercd divisions on cach 
‘table’ of a backgammon board. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 9 That his friend Egistus 
had entered a wrong pointe in his tables. 1595 SovTHwete 
Trt, Death (1596) 22 God casteth the dice, and giueth vs 
our chaunce; the most we can doe, is, to take the poynt 
that the cast will affoord vs. 1660 Cotton Gamester xxv. 
10g Of Irish. ..The men which are thirty in number are 
equally divided between you and your Adversary, and are 
thus placed, two on the Ace point, and five onthe sice of 
your left hand Vable. /éid. xxvii. 114 (Tick-tack) Boveries 
is when you have a man in the eleventh point of your own 
Vables, and another in the same point of your Adversaries 
directly answering. 1870 Hanoy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, 
Backgammon 142 The next best point .. is to inake_ your 
bar-point. 1905 Fiske Chess ix Jceland 279 Some confusion 
is caused by the fact that we English use Aofué both for the 
*dots' on the dice and the twenty-four foinés (Fr. ‘fléches') 
on the board, 3 

In other applications 
h. tA kind of nail or spike (ods.); a glazier's sprig (Cent. 


Dict). ti. An agnail or hangnail; = Acnait Obs. 
$j. A smali piece of heavy wood pieced into the butt of 
an arrow to counterbalance the head. Os. k. tA rough 


diamond of a certain shape (04s.);_also,an angular fragment 
of diamond adapted for glass-cutting (Knight Dict, Afech. 
1875). L Athora. m. One of the interchangeable pointed 
legs of a pair of compasses, mn. A naine of certain surgical 
pay BAW, Wray in Anti XXXIL 

. 3590 Ace. BR. Wray in Antiqua + 374 
A grloss] doble hard poyntes, iis. iid. ‘a 1653 R, Sane 
vers Phystogn. 73 \f about these nails be an excoriation of 
the flesh, which 1s commonly called ‘ points’. dj. 1545 
Ascutam To.xoph. (Arb.) 127 Two poyntes in peecing be 
ynougb, lest the moystnes of the earthe enter to moche into 
the peecinge, and so leuse the glue. Therefore many 
poyntes be more pleasaunt to the eye, than profitable for 
the vse. _k. 1698 Faver Acc. E. india §& P. 213 The 
Names of Rongh Stones [diamonds], according to their 
Forms and Substance... A Point...An 4 Point [etc]. 1. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indices v. xvit. 373 
Every one tooke a poynt of Manguay, which is like vnto an 
awle or sharpe kin, with tbe which .. they pierced the 
calfes of their legges neare to the bone, drawing foorth 
much blood. 1893 P. H. Emerson On Eng. Lagoons xxxix. 
231 That's good for drawing points,.out of your hand. 
m. 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Afag. u. ii. 53 A Brass pair of 
Compasses to go with an Arch and Screws. and four Steel 
Points to take in and out. n. 1890 A. WinTELEGGE 
Hygiene & Public Health xii. 263 The lymph may be sealed 
in capillary tubes or dried upon ivory points. lbid. at 
If stored calf-lymph is used, two large ‘ points a 
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for each child. 1897 Aldbudt’s Sysi. Mied. 1V. ue Our 
practice is confined to two methods, namely tonsillotomy 
and the galvano-caustic point. 

4. Printing. One of the short sharp pins fixed 
on the tympan of a press so as to perforate the 


shect and serve to make register. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing xi. p19 This Point 
is made of 2 piece of small Wyer about a quarter and half 
quarter of an Inch high. /dfd. xxiv. p7 To large Paper he 
chuses Short Shanked Points, and to small Paper Long 
Shanked Points. 1727-41 Crambers Cye/. s.v. Printing, To 
reguinte the margins, and make the lines and pages answer 
each other when printed on the other side; in the middle of 
the wood, in the sides of this tympan, are two iron points, 
which make two holes in the sheet. 1825-88 [see faste- 
point, Paste sh. 8). 

b. Short for forni-plate (see D. 14). 

1683 Moxon Weck. Exerc, Printing xi. p19 The Points 
are made of Iron Plates about the thickness of a ue 
Elizabeth Shilling: .. at the end of this Plate... stands up- 
right the Point. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. 514 Points are 
made of sheet iron, of different lengths, nbont the sixteenth 
part of an inch thick... The spur of the point is rivetted at 
the small end, and projects about three eighths of an inch. 

II. 5. A tagged lace or cord, of twisted yam, 
silk, or leather, for attaching the hose to the 
doublet, lacing a bodice, and fastening various 
parts where buttons are now nsed; often used as 
a type of something of small value (esp. blue point). 
Now arch, or Hist. 

iIn this sense fozat renders F. aizwidlette, orig. an aglet 
or metal point of a Ince or cord, thence a lace with an aglet. 
English (on the whole) retained agéet for the metal point or 
tag, and translated it by Jorn? for the cord.] 

1390 Lari Derby's xp. (Camden) 35 Johanni Dounton 
pro j gros poyntes, lijs. axr4so0 And. de la Tour (1868) 33 
¥ might, and y satte lowe, breke sum of my pointes. ¢1450 
Cov. Myst, (Shaks, Soc.) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relfe, the aglottes of sylver feyn. 1530 Pavsar. 256/1 Poynt 
for ones hose, esgutdéetfe. 1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks 
675/21tis notal worth an agletofa good blewe poynte, 1549 
Latimer 4th Serum. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 He made hys 

en of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from hys hose. 
?atsso Debate Souter & Wynter 132 in Hazl. FE. P. PV, 
at All is not worthe a poynte of Jether. 1603 Knottes 
flist. Turks (1621) 1094 [Vhey] made thongs and points of 
the skins of men and women, whom they had flaine quick. 
1615 Ste E. Hosy Curry-combe vi. 265 He hath hardly 
earned a blew point for his daies worke. 1647 PeacHaM 
Worth of Penny 17 So naturally sparing, that if a point 
from his hose had broken, he would have tied the same 
upon a knot, and made it to serve againe. 1739‘ R. Bute’ 
tr. Dedekindus' Grodbtanns 260 A chilling Fear surprizes all 
his Joints, And makes him ready to untruss his Points. 
1819 Scott /vanhoe xx, Assistance in tying the endless 
number of points, as the laces which attached the hose to the 
doublet were then termed. [See also Actet sé. 1.] 

+6. A plait of hair; a pigtail. Ods, 

1603 B. Jonson Entertainm. Coronat. K. Fas, Wks. (1616) 
844 Her hayre bound into foure seuerall points. 

. Naui. One of the short pieces of flat braided 
cord attached near the lower edge of a sail for 
tying up a reef; a recf-point: see REEF sd.) 3. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) H hiv, The courses of 
large ships are either reefed with points or..reef-lines, 1807 
Chron in Ann, Reg. 44( He] called to the boatswain to bring 
n point (a rope douhled with knots at the end), and give 
the plaintiff a ‘starting’, 1859 Ad? Fear Round No. 17. 
399 Midshipmen into the tops to see the points tied | 

. A short buckling strap. 

1875 Knicut Diet. Alech., Point..17. (Harness) A 
short strap stitched to a wide one for the purpose of attach. 
ing the latter to another strap by a buckle. The end of 
any strap that is provided with holes for the buckle-tongue. 

III. 9. Each of the equidistant points on the 
circumference of the mariner’s compass, indicated 
by one of the thirty-two rays drawn from the centre, 
which serve to particularize the part of the horizon 
whence the wind is blowing or in the direction of 
which an object lies; also éransf. the angular 
interval between two successive points (one-eighth 


of a right angle, or 11°15’). Efence, any of the 


corresponding points, or in general any point, of - Dbser : h 
» hawk will make his point—that is, rise perpendicularly in 


the horizon; thus often nearly = Direction. (In 
ordinary use, usually point of the compass; in 


absol. use chiefly Vaz.) 

a@ 1g00 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 86 When the wynde is in 
any poynte of the northe all the fowle stynke is blowen ouer 
the citee [London]. 1527. R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. 
{1589) 257 The roses of the windes or pointes of the compasse. 
1§56 BuraouGn sdid. (1886) HI. 117 The land lyeth North 
and halfe a point Westerly. 1592 Lyty Gadlathea t. iv. 
‘The two and ay poynts for the winde, 1634 Sir Pe 
Heaarat Trav, 206 To this day they [Chinese] haue but eight 
points vnto their Compasse. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
vi. (1840) 103 They bent their course one point of the com- 
puss..tothe southward of the east. 1798 Mittaain Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) V UL. p. cliv, The leading Ship to steer one 
point more to starboard. 1856 STantey Sinai § Pat. xiv. 
(1858) 463 The Latin Church. .regardless of all points of the 
compass, has adopted for its Altar the oly Tomb itself. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LUI. 54/1 Lights .. were seen from 
four to five points on the port bow of the ¥. AZ. Stevens. 

IV. 10. a. The salient feature of a story, dis- 
conrse, epigram, joke, etc.; that which gives it 
application; effective or telling part. Also, A 
witty or ingenious turn of thought. 

1728 Porn Dunc. 1. 254 All arm'd with points, antitheses 
and puns. 1844 Dickens Afart. Chuz. xi, The young ladies 
mieht have rather missed the point and cream of the jest. 
1861 M. Pattison /ss. (1889) [. 45 An inscription..in which 
the moral was better than the point. 1871 Brackin Four 
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Phases t. 29 So as to be able to turn the point of an argu- 
ment. 1876 IVorld V. No. 106, 3 Full of capital points, 
blunted in delivery. 1891 Lo. Coteripce in Law Times 
Rep. LXV. 581/1 He has somewhat misapprehended the 
point of those observations. A/od. He did not see the point 
of the joke. xe ? 

b. That quality in speech or writing which 
arrests attention ; appealing, convincing, or pene- 
trating quality; pungency, effect, value. 

@ 1643 W. Caatwaicnt On Fletcher Comedies, etc. (1651) 8 
All point! all edge! all sharpness! 1675 Vicurrs (Dk. 
Buckhm.) ss. Poetry 114 "Tis epigram, ‘ts point, ‘tis what 

‘on will, But not an elegy. 1791 BosweLt Yo/sson (18316) 

. Introd. 10 Anything... which my illustrious friend thought 
it worth his while to express, with any degree of point. 
1847 L. Hunt Jen, Women, & BV. viii. 135 A stanza, 
which has the point of an epigram with all the softness of a 
gentle truth, as 

V.LL Cricket, The position of the ficldsman 
who is stationed more or less in a line with the 
popping-crease, a short distance on the off-side of 
the batsman (orig. close to the point of the bat); 
also /ransf. the feldsman himself. 

1833 Nvyren Ing. Cricketer's Tutor 41 The point of the 
bat... The young fieldsman a ae to this situation, 
should possess a quick eye... For the position of body in the 
point, can do no better than refer hin to instructions.. 
given tothe wicket-keeper. /id, 42 The point all the while 
must keep his face towards the batter, and his arms and 
hands in their proper position. 1849 Laws of Cricket in 
‘Bat’ Crick, Man. (1850) 57 No substitute. .shall be allowed 
to..stand at the point, cover the point, or stop behind, 1850 
fbid. 43 The Point requires 1 fieldsman with a very quick 
eye... The distance at which he stands from the point of the 
bat, varies from five to seven yards. 1851 Littywuite Guide 
Cricketers 68 Templar .. has succeeded to his [brother's] 

Ince as point. 1870 SEELEY Lec’. & £ss. 165 What can 

e more serions than a game of Cricket?.. Point does not 
chat with cover-point. ed 

b. In Lacrosse, The position of the player who 
stands a short distance in front of the goal-keeper, 
or the player himself. ¢. In Baseda//, The positions 


occupied by the pitcher and catcher. 

187. Boy's own Bk. La Crosse, There is a goal-keeper; a 
point, placed twenty yards a-head of the goal-keeper; and 
a coverpoint. 

C. Nonn of action of French or English origin 
(inelnding some senses of doubtful origination). 

+1. A feat; esp. a feat of arms, a deed of valour, 

an exploit; also, an encounter, skirmish. [OF. 
pointe.) Points of war; warlike exercises. Obs. 

1375 Barnoua Sruce 1x. 631 This wes a richt fair poynt, 
perfay! cxgoo Destr. Troy 540 And puttes nae to perell in 

intis of armes. ¢1450 Jerésn 345 For that the kynge 
tagae slain oon of his nevewes at a poynt, tlint hadde ie 
by-fore the town. 1513 Dovcias ners ut. iv. 138 With 
oile nnoynt, Nakit worsling and strougling at nyse poynt. 
1580 Sioney Ps. xvut. ix, He me warr points did show, 
Strengthning mine arms, that | could break an iron bow. 
1ggr Spenser Jf, F/udberd 696 Besides he could doo manie 
other poynts, The which in Court him served to good stead, 
1602 21d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i. vi. 945 Seeing him prac- 
tise his lofty pointes, as his crospoynt and his backcaper, 

+2. A hostile charge or accusation. Ods, 

¢1400 Dest, Troy 7900. The triet men of a traitur 
hym cald, And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure 
shame. /dfd. 11751 Er any troiens with truthe might telle 
suche a fawte, Or soche a point on me put in perlament her 
aftur. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii, (1482) 277 To 
ansuere to all maner poyntes that the kyng and his counceylll 
wold put vpon hym. ; A 

+8. Trial, examination; in phr. pul fo point, Obs. 

1469 in Archzologia XV. 168 That the money ., be newe 
molton and reforged .. tillit be putte to poynt. 1583 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Wt. 6t1 To have thair maters callit 
and ‘put to poynt in ordour. 1584 /d/d. 687 Quhill the 
samin be decydit or utherwise put to point, 

4, Falconry, Of a hawk: The action of rising 
vertically in the air; esp.in phr. ¢o make (her) point, 


[F. a pointe de loiseau.} 

16sx N. Bacon Dise, Govt. Eng. 1. xxviis (1739) 125 Like 
the Eagle they make many points before they stoop to their 
Prey. 1828 Sia J. S. Sesaicur Observ. Hawking 23 The 


the air over the spot where the bird got into cover. 1852 
R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley of Indus iii. 29 The 
Shikrah .. ‘makes her point' and takes her stand on some 
neighbouring tree or eminence. 1883 Sacvin & Baopaicn 
Falconry in Brit. Isles Gloss. 152 To make tts point, the 
mode a Hawk has of rising in the air, by which the place is 
marked where the quarry has ‘ put in.’ “ 

5. A direct forward advance, a charge. [F. faire 
poinie to make a charge.] 

1755 J. Sueaaeare Lydia (1769) 11. 27 It seems hey had 
all in turn made a dead point at this young earl, though 
unsuccessfully. 1768 [Vontan of Honor M11. 239 Just in my 
way as I was making my point for Lancashire. ine. 

6. Of a pointer or setter: The act of pointing ; 
the rigid attitude assumed on finding game, with 
the head and gaze directed towards it. Usnally in 
phrases ¢o make, come to a point. Also fig. 

1771 Mackenziz Wan Feed. Introd 3, My dog had made a 
point ona piece of lee-ground. 1892 eee, May 695/1 Raffle 
made two good points on birds. 1903 Black. Mag. Oct. 
310/2 The method of approaching the point is explained. 
Mod, A dog that comes to a point well. 

7, The act of pointing: in the humorous phrase 
bread or potatoes and point, the action of merely 
ae or looking at the relish, such as cheese, 

acon, fish, etc., and making one’s meal of bread 
or potatoes only. (dza/.) 


POINT. 


1831 Caaty.e Sart, Res. wt. x. (1872) 195 The victual 
Potatoes-and-Point not appearing, at least not with specific 
accuracy of description, in any European Cookery-Book 
whatever. 1897 Ch. Times 13 Oct, A poor family, who 
could not afford to eat meat, and who, we will say, dine on 
potatoes, would... be commonly said to have for dinner 
Potatoes and point. ; 

8. An indication ; a hint, suggestion, direction. 

1882 B, Haare F/if iv, One of these officials comes up to 
this..ranch..to get points about diamond-making. 1886 
Halfords Adviser 20 Jan., There are friends who honestly 
and in all good faith give a ‘ point ‘ as to buying this or that 
Stock. 1893 ation (N. Y.) 6 Oct. 263/2 A clever young man 
easily makes the mistake of suppasing that he could have 
given Solomon points about women. 

9. Arch. Amount or degree of pointedness: in 
phrase of the third (or fourth) point, rendering It. 
di terzo (or guarto) acuto. 

1703 T.N. City & C, Purchaser 8 Arches of the 3d,and qth, 
Point ..So our English Authors call ‘em, but the Tuscan 
Authors calls them di terzo, and di guarte acuto, because 
they always concur in an acute Angle at the Top. 1842-76 
Gwicr Archit. Gloss., Tierce point, the vertex of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Arches or vaults of the third point, which 
are called by the Italians di terzo acuéo, are such as consist 
of two arcs of a circle intersecting at the top. 

D. Phrases and Combinations (chiefly from A.). 

* With prepositions. 

1. At point. [= F. a point] ta. Aptly, fitly, 
properly, snitably, conveniently. Ods. 

1375 Barnour Bruce i. 702 For wynd at poynt blawand 
thai had. /édfd. vi. 406 He wes arayit at poynt clenly, 
QOutakyn that his hede wes bair. Jséid. x. 283 He wes.. 


; Curtas at poynt, and debonar And of richt sekir contenyng. 


1456 Six G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 113 Ane gude 


knycht..suld sett all his study till arm him at poynt, and 


hors him, @ 1547 Suraev -2neid ut. 25 The fame wherof so 
wandred it at point [L. ea fama vagatur}, 
+b. (Also a/ a point.) In readiness, prepare 
1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. iv. 347 Tis politic and safe to let him 
keep At point a hundred knights. 1611 Fiorto s.v. Punto, 
Essere in punto, to be ina readinesse, to be at a point. 


c. At point to, at the point to (with inf.): ready 
to, on the point of, just about to. Cf. af the point 


of (see f.); on or upon the point of (sce 5). arch. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 Whan they were at 
the poynt to hane passed _oner the seconde flode called 
Jordayn. 1564 Hawaap £xtropius 1.15 Pyrrhus was at 
the poynte to have fled. a 1600 MontGomerte Sonn. tii, 12 
My hairt .. At poynt to speid, or quikly to despair. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear a1. i. 33 Who already..are at point To show 
their open banner, 1611 Biate Gen. xxv. 32, 1am at the 
point to die. x6az T. Witttamson tr, Gondart's Wise 
Vieillard 195 Being at the poynt to leaue this world. 1870 
Moras f£arihly Par. 111, 228 He seemed at point his 
whole desire to gain. . 

+d. Al a point: agreed; settled, decided, de- 
termined, resolved. See A. 30. O6s. 

1477 Paston Lett. 111. 169 Ye promysyd me, that ye wold 
never breke the mater to Margrery unto suche tyme as ye 
and I were ata point. 1513 More Rick. ¢/1 (1883) 60 Yet 
was [he] at a pointe in his owne mynde, toke she it wel or 
otherwise. 1555 in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 1562/1, 1... was at 
poynt with my selfe, that I woulde not flye. 16a J, Hey- 
woop Prov. § Eptgr. (1867) 189 Is he at a eqale with his 
creditors? 1660 Bunyan in L2/ (1870) 97 When they saw 
that I wasat a point, and would not be moved nor persuaded, 
1738 Near Hist. Purit. 1V. 85 His Highness [Cromwell] 
was at a point, and obliged them to deliver up the island 
of Polerone in the East Indies. 2 r 

e. Ai all pornis: in every part, in every particu- 


lar or respect. (Usually with armed.) (Cf. 2.) 

61350 Will, Palerne 3332 Wel armed 3¢ arn at alle maner 
poyntes, ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 607 Armyd at all 
poyntes, for a day ys Sette. 1470-85 MaLoay Arthur ww. 
vill. 129 A good knyght that was redy to doo bataill at all 
poyntes. 1602 SHaks. Ham. 1. ii, 200 Arm’d at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 
Pref. 39 They were armed at all points. 1894 G, ARMATAGE 
Horse ii. 13 Easily beaten at all points by an English horse 
of second-rate powers. F 

f. At the point of, on the very verge of, just about 
to dosomething. + Aé the point of day [¥. au point 
de jour), at daybrenk (0ds.). (See also c.) 

1450 Merlin 585 Be redy at the co i of day for to 
ride, 1484 Caxton Faédles of Poge vi, Whanne he was atte 
thartycle and at the poynt of dethe he wold make his testa- 
ment. 1604 E, Glaimstone] D'Acosia's Hist. [ndies v. 
xxiv. 396 This should be enten at the point of day. 1696 
Lutrage Brief Red. (1857) 1V. 74 The lord Berkley was at 
the point of sayling. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) TL. 285 A 
rich man who was at the point of death, 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian wu, ix, 1..told him they were at the point of going. 

+2. By point of. By virtue orforce of. rave—'. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parli, VY. 156/2 Governours afore re- 
hersed, or other entitled by poynt of Chartour. P 

3. From point to point. From one point or 
detail to another, in every particular, in detail. 


Obs. or arch. [OF. de point en point.) . 
1390 Gowea Conf. IKE. 333 Fro point to point al sche him 
tolde, That sche hath longe in herte holde. @ 1450 And. de 
fa Tour (1868) 43 And than thei..tolde it hym from point to 
point. 31581 erie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. \ (1586) 8 It 
standeth me upon to answere from point to point, to the 
reasons which you have brought. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
LAV OX 3% Then 1 recounted to him from point to point 
how I was cast away. 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. xv, From 
point to point I frankly tell The deed of death as it befell, 


4. In point (OF. ev point]. +a. In propercon- 
dition, in order. Ods. 
1481 Caxton Godefroy exxxi. 145 They toke counseyl.. 


and made theyr shippes to be in poynt and redy. 1490 — 
Eneydos vii. 30 They dyd doo repayre theyr nauyre, & 


POINT. 


sette it..alle in poynte, wyth alle thynges to theym neces- 
sarye. ; 

+b. At once, on the instant. Oés, rare". 

r R. L’Estrance Eras. Collog. (1725) 247 To cut off 
his Head if he had not done it in point. 

ce. Her. (a) Said of two piles borne in a shicld 
so as to meet at their points. (6) Point tx point: 
a bearing (sense B. 3c) issuing from the hase, re- 
sembling a pile reversed, but with concavely curved 
sides ; reckoned a mark of dishonour. 

1862 Leict Armori¢ 124 He heareth a pointe in pointe, 
Or, in a fielde Sable. ‘his is for them y! are slowthfull in 
warres. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I.s.v., He beareth 
two Piles in Point. : 

Q. predicatively, (Cf. F. @ point = a profos.) 
Apposite ; appropriate. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 254 Some play or other 
is in point. 1748 Ricuarpson Danae Gin Viana hey 
are in point to the present subject. 1796 Mrs. J. West 
Gossip's Story 1. 198 Not recollecting any similitude in point. 
1885 Sir N. Linotev in Law Aep. 30 Ch. Div. 14 The case of 
Stokes v. Trumper is not really in point. 1888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men |. iii. 340, | recall another humble inci- 
dent somewhat in point. 

e. Jn point of: in the matter of; with reference 
or respect lo; as regards. Ji foint of fact: see 
also Fact 6b. (From A. 5.) 

1605 Bacox Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 3 States were too busy 
with their laws and too negligent in point of education. 
1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalin’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. iii. 
(1674) 4 France may vie and weigh even with Greece it self, 
in point of Learning. 1656 H. Puwutrs Purch. Patt. 
(1676) 2 Much might be said to this in poiut of law. 1777 
A. Hamitton JVés. (1886) VII. 515 He agrees with me in 
point of the enemy's numbers. 1812 View State Parties 
ta U.S. (ed. 2) 32 In point of date, the two events corre- 
spond with a singular exactness. 1887 Sir E. Frv in Law 
fimes Rep. LVI. 163/2 The evidence..amply justifies 
the verdict and judgment in point of fact, if they can be 
justified in point of law. ; 

+f. fu point to (of): in a position ready to, on 
the point of; in immediate peril or danger of. Cf. 
at the point (1 c, f), on the point (5). Obs. 

¢1325 Poem Times Edw. (1. 432 in Pol. Songs Camden} 
343 Vhat al Engelond i-wis was in point to spille. @ 1350 
Cursor M. 4760 (Gétt.) lacob and his sonis ware wid hunger 
in point to for-fare. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 He.. 
was in poynt to drowne, and Criste tuke him by be hand. 
1456 Siz G. Have Law Aris (S.T.S.) 87 [He] put all 
the lave in poynt of perdicioun. 1479 Present. Furies 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 28 The erosse in the merkythe place, 
that it is in pounte to fall. 1513 Dovuctas 2neis iv. xi. 
55 Dido standis redy to cum in point tode. 1572-3 Neg. 

rtuy Council Scot. WW. 189 Quhairof he hes lyne con- 
tinewalie bedfast sensyne, and in poynt and dangeare of his 
lyff. 1641 W. Haxewite Lidertie of Subject ga The people 
were in point to rebell had not the king stayed the pro- 


ceedings. 
5. On or upon the point of (}to). [F. ser /e 


point de.) On the very verge of ; usually in refer- 
ence to action, Just abont to, just going to do some- 
thing (now with vbl. sb. or n. of action, formerly 
also with inf.). Formerly also in reference to a 
specified time or a number: Very near, close upon. 

c12g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 55/52 Achurche .. patope be poynte 
was to fallea-doun. 1297 R. Gioue. (Rolls) 1457 Pe hrutons 
were vpe be pointe to fle. 1525 S54. Papers Hen. VLT,1V. 
320 The gales [=galleys]..ar not yet departed, hut upon 
the pointe of departing; tarying for wynde and weder. 
a@3sq8 Haw Chron. Hen. Vili, 32 b, He had askryed 
a nomber of horsemen. .vppon the poynct of syx thowsand, 
1607 MiopLeton Your Five Gallants wu. iit. 247 Tai. 
What's a'clock ?. .Goé,.."Tis upon the point of three. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. 11. 10, 1 was upon the point of 
sending my footman to you. 1670 Corton £sfernon 1. 1. 
100 When he was upon the point to fall upon the City, and 
Castle of Clisson. 1712 BunGetn Sect. No. 307 P 12 He 
..was upon the Point of being dismissed. 1771 T. Hutt 
Sir WW. Harrington (1797) 1.75 Such a father ]..upon the 
Pointtodie! 1867 H. Matin Bible Teach ii, 31 Every 
thing seemed on the point of moving. a 

6. To point. +a. Into proper condition; lo 


tights, [F. @ point.) Ods. 

1481 Caxron Ayrr. 1. xii. 37 So in lyke wyse trauaylleth 
Phisyque to brynge Nature to poynt, that disnatureth in 
mannes body whan ony maladye or sekenes encombreth hit. 

b. To the smallest detail; exactly, completely. 
arch, (Cf. at point, at all points, 1 a, e.) 

t590 Spenser ¥. Q. 1. i. 16 Seeing one in mayle, Armed 
to point. 1610 Suaks. Tem, 1. ii. ee Hast thon, Spirit, 
Performd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee? a 1625 
Furtcner Chances 1. iv, Duke. Are ye all fit? 1 Gent. To 
point, sir. 1873 Browntne Red Colt. Nt.-cap ut, 282 All 
things thus happily performed to point. 

c. To the point (of speech or wriling, or ¢ransf. 
of the speaker or writer): Apposite, apt, pertinent. 
(Cf. A. 27.) 

1817 Jas. Mitt Brit, /ndia L111. i. 34 Show, that. .the 
evidence which you call for is evidence to the point. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 1. irr He makes a dove speech not 
much to tbe point. 1892 Law Times XCM. 146/2 The 
notes are short and to the point. 

7. Wpon point. +a. On peril, on penalty. Os. 

1642 W. Biro Afag. Honor 40 The Clerks of the Chan- 
cery..shall not leave out or make omission of the said 
Additions. .upon point to be punished. J 

+b. Asa matter of fact, in reality. Obs. 

1642 Rocrrs Naaman To Rdr. § 2 In this sense it is 
(upon point) no other then the old Adam. 1677 W. HupsarD 
Narrative (1865) 11. 13 Diligence. and Faithfulness. .is all 
that is upon point required of him. 

c. Upon the point of: see 5. 
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** With other shs. 
+8. Point and blank ( faints and blank): = 
POINT-BLANK. Ods. rare. 

1590 Sir J. SsvtH Disc. Weapons 14b, The Mosquet 
| ranforced and well charged with good powder, would carrie 
) a» full bullet poynt and hlancke 24 or 30 scores. /did, 28 

The arrowes doo not onelie wound, and sometimes kill in 
their points and blank, but also in their discents and fall. 
A 


' 9. Point of honour [F. potut @’honneur). 
matter regarded as vitally affecting one’s honour. 
Hence, the obligation to demand satisfaction (esp. 


by a duel) for a wrong or an insult. 

1612 EK. Grimstone tr. Turguet's Gen. Tist. Spain xxvii. 
971 wargin, Moderne combats and the Maximes of the 
point of honour at this day. 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
fron Age 52 Points of honour make them run into the Field 
--in such sort, as that the greatest part of the Nobility un- 
happily falls in Duels. 1703 Kudes of Civility 233 When 
we say a Point of Honour, we mean a Rule, a Law, and 
a Maxim of Hononr. 1711 Apptsox Sfcct. No. 99 2 2 The 
great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, and in Women 
Chastity. 1782 Cowrrr Conrersation 163; The Point of 
Honour has been deemed of use, To teach good manners, and 
to curb ahuse, 1850 Merivate How, Aref. (1865) 11. xiii. 

1 Yo obey the call of the commonwealth was the point of 

nour with the Roman statesman, 

10. Point of horse (A/inzng): see LIORSE sé. 11. 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Pornt of horse,..the spot where 
a vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock into one or 
more branches. 

11. Point-to-point, a. a. (Made, reckoned, etc.) 
froin one point or place to another in a direct line: 
chiefly of a cross-country race; hence ed/ip/. as 56. 
a Cross-country race, a steeple-chase. See A. 19 c. 

1883 C. Pexnece-Eunairst Cream Leicestersh. 236 The 
winner of the Quenby point-to-point chase. 189§ Saily's 
Mag. May 333/1 Vhe so-called ‘ point-to-point ’ steeplechase 
—i.e., the original form of the sport. 1900 /'a/? Jal! &. 
18 Apr. 3 Major — conducted the point to point meetings. 


b. Direct, straight, categorical. 

1905 Daily Chron. 15 July 4/3 Random assertions are at 
once challenged and point-to-point question and answer are 
sometimes insisted upon. 

12. Point of view [F. font de vue]: the position 
from which anything is viewed or seen, or from 
which a picture is taken; also, the position or aspect 
in which anything is seen or regarded. ///. and fg. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyct., Point of view, with regard to 
Sullate, painting, etc., is a point ata certain distance from 

a_ building, or one ohject, wherein the eye has the most 

advantageous view or prospectof thesame. 180g-10 CoLr- 

RIDGE F7fend (1865) 143 That he has seen the disputed sub- 

ject in the same point of view. 1844 Macautay JJVisc. 

Writ, (1860) I. 124 In a literary point of view, they are 
beneath criticism. 1845 M. Pattisox £55. (1889) I. 2 Every 
generation..demands that the history of its forefathers be 
rewritten from its own point of view. | 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 

u. xxvi. 367 From no single point of view..can all the Dirt- 

Bands of the Mer de Glace be seen at once. 1893 Bookman 

June 85/1 From the world’s point of view his unpopularity 

was richly deserved. 

*** Attribative uses and Combinations. 

13. General Combinations, as forn/-aglet, -angle, 
-cleaner, -end, -holder, -hole (Printing), -/aw (Law 
56,3), «making, -mark, -patr, -pinner, -rod, -shape, 
-side, -system, -triplet; point-eared adj. In Pho- 
netics, used to describe a consonant articulated with 
the point of the tongne, as ¢,d; also in comb. as 
potnt-side (as l), point-teeth (as p) adjs. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert Zrar. 151 Larrees [Persian coins} 
fashioned like *point-aglets, and are worth ten pence. 1869 
Bourret. Aras & Ara. iv. 874} 67 The blade [of the 
Roman sword] was straight .. and cut at an obtuse angle 
to form the point. 1n process of time this *point-angle 
becomes more and more acute. 1888 Sweat Hist. Eng. 
Sounds § 11 “Point consonants admit of inversion. .and 

rotrusion. 1894 GLapstone Odes of f/orace Ul. xix. 4 

oat-footed, *point-eared Satyrs too. 1771 LuckomsBr 

Hist, Print. 335 [He] presses a little gently upon the Tym- 

an just over the *Point-ends of each Point. 1897 Mary 

Fivcsrey IV, Africa 330 A shallow half-inoon cut out of 

the back [of a bowie-knife] at the point end. 1897 Daily 

News 17 Sept. 7/3 *Point holder, employed by the Midland 

Railway Company, 1602 Aderdeen Regr. (1848) Il. 229 

The said schip oil ly on the “poyntlaw within the herhrie. 

1g00 Daily Chron. 4 Dee. 3/3 The book depends for effect 

rather upon its natural, facile ‘talkativeness* than upon any 

sort of conscious *pointmaking. 13g lbid. 23. May 6/5 

Dialogue sure to evoke laughter when delivered hy such 

experts in point-emaking. 1897, Archzologia Ser. 1. V. 402 

A complete circle, with the “point-mark of the compass in 

the middle. 1858 Cavtey Colt, AZath. Papers Il. 563 |The] 

eguation.. represents..a system of #7 points, or point-system 
of the order 92... When # = 1 we have of course a single 
point, when #=2we have a quadric or *point-pair, when 
a1 =3 a cubic or point-triplet, and soon. 1877 —in veyed. 

Brit N1.727/1,2u—v point-pairs (that is, conics, each of them 

a pair of points). 1 E. Steatu Bristol Heiress 11, 34 

She is as vain of the.. breadth and texture of her “point. 

pinners as of her coronet. 1889 G. Finptay Eng, Ratlway 

75 ‘*Point-rod Compensator ', which automatically com- 

pensates for the expansion or contraction from heat or cold 
_ of tbe rods which actuate the points. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No, 

1911/4 Mantua's, Petticoats, *Point-shapes, etc. 1884 

W. S. B. MeLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 199 There is in every 

card what is called the *point side and the smooth side, the 

former being the side towards which the wires point. | r901 

NV. £. Dict. s.v. L, The ‘point-side? consonant admits of 
. Considerable diversity in mode of articulation and conse- 

quently in acoustic quality. 

14. Special Combs.: point-bar, in the Jacquard 

| apparatus, one of the needles governing the 
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| warp-threads, by the motion of which the pat- 
tern is produced ; point-brass (see quot.) ; point- 
cirele, a point considered as an infinitely small 
or evanescent circle; point-constable, a constable 
on point-duty; point-draugbtsman, one who 
draws with the point, an engraver; point-finder, 
an instrument for determining the vanishing point 
in making projections (Knight Died. Aleck. Suppl. 
1884) ; point-handle, the lever by which a point 
or railway switch is moved; point-head, a head- 
dress of point-lace(sce Hap sd. 5); point-iron (cf. 
point-brass) 3 point-lever = forni-handle; point- 
net, simple point-lace; point-paper, pricked 
paper for making, copying, or transferring designs 
(Knight Dict, ALch. 1875); point-plate /rin- 
ing), the adjustable plate carrying the points (B. 4 ; 
point-policeman = foin/-conslaile; point-serew 
(/rénuting), the screw by which the point-plate is 
fastened down ; point-shot, point-blank distance 
(sce PoINT-BLANK); point-sphere, a point re- 
garded as an infinitesimal sphere; + point-tag, 
the aglet of a lace; { point-tagger, a maker o! 
point-tags; point-tool (7zrvzne), a flat tool 
having the end ground toa point; point-trusser, 
a yalet or page who trussed or tied his master’s 
poimts, Also Point-prty, Pornt-Lace, ete. 

3836 Ure Cotfon Manuf. 1h. 3:0 Projects of bahtins, 
pushers, lockers, ‘point-bars, and needles. ¢ 1850 Aredia. 
Varig. (Weale) 138 /'ointt-drex or “trass, a larger sort of 
plumb, formed conically and terminating ina poit, for the 
nore nicely adjusting anything perpendicularly to a given 
line. 1866 Branve & Cox Dict. Sc. 11.946 A “point circle 
has the equation 2/4 37=0, and a fortsfphere the equa- 
ton rity?4+c%- 0. 190g Hest. Gaz. 19 Aug. 8 2 A “point 
constable is on duty twenty yards away. 1872 Rusxis 
agie's Nest Vref, 7 Vhe four greatest *point-draughtsmen 
hitherto known, Mamegna, Sandro Botticelli, Durer, and 
Holbein. 1899 Daly Vews 1 July 4/5 The *point handles 
always stop half-way while being moved over. 1702 Far. 
qunar Fava Avzads m1. iit, “Kis conscience [ wariant that 
buys her the *point-heads and diamond necklace ! 1718 Lapy 
M.W. Montacu Let. to 1 été Conti 31 Oct, She had bought 
a fine point head. 1899 Iesta.Gaz.7 Oct, 8/1 In Edinburgh 
Station the lines are worked from 565 signal and *point levers. 
1829 Glover's Hist, Derby 1.243 The *point-net machine. 
1683 Moxon Meck. Hverc, Printing xi. P19 A ound Pin 
filed with a Male-Screw upon it, to, .hold the *Point:Plate 
fast in its Place. 1771 Lucnompr Ast. Print. 321. 1895 
West. Gaz. 2 Dec. 7/1 One o'clock in the morning, at which 
hour the ‘*point’ policeman outside the house goes off duty. 
1683 Moxon Meek, Exerc., Printing x. ? 10 In the middle 
of each long Rail of the ‘l'ympan, is..an Hole. for the square 
Shanks of the *Point Screws to fit into. 1747 Geatl. Mag. 
s2t/1 She engaged within ‘point musket shot, every ship 
of the enemy from rear to van. 1866 *Doint-sphere {see 
point-circie), 1649 Davenant Love & Honour nu. i, Her 
Fingers I think they are smaller than thy “point tags. 
21652 Brome Vew Acad. 1. i. Wks. 1873 11. 23 Thought'st 
ha' me like the hair brain'd *Point-tagger. 1594 Nasu 
Unfor?. Trav. Induct, Wks. (Grosart) V. 10 This fore-men- 
tioned catalogue of the “point trussers. 1602 2nd 2’t. Return 
Jr. Parnass. ii. iii, Let me be a point-trusser while 1 liue 
if he vnderstands any tongue but English. 

+ Point, 56.2 Os. rave—' [f. Point v2] An 
appointment, a preferment. 

£1380 Wyeir IWaés. (1880) 250, 3if thei [poor priests] 
schulten haue ony heize sacramentis or poyntis of be heize 
prelatis, comynly pei schulle bie hem wip pore mennus 
goodis wip hook or wip crok. 

| Point (pwen), 56.3 The French for Poixt 
sé.1 A., in various senses; occurring in several 
phrases used in English, as pote d'apput, point of 
support, fulcrum; fofnt d’arrét, point saillani 


(Geomn.) ; Point de repore: sec quots. 

1819 Lapy Morcan /7. Alacarthy 1. iv. 241 (Stanf.) The 
boatman, witb his spoon-shaped paddle fixed against a jut- 
ting rock, for a fotut @appui. 1871 Voonunter Og. 
| Cadeutus (ed, §) xxii. § 304 A fotnt darrél is a point ar 
whicb a single branch of acurvesuddenly stops. /drd. § 305 
A point saillant is a point at which two branches of a 
curve meet and stop without having a common tangent. 
1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasnis of Living \. 468 Some point of 
external space at or near the seat of the imagined object 
plays a real part in the phenomenon. To this M. Binet 
gives the name of point de repéere; and he regards it as 
producing a nucleus of sensation to which the hallucination 
accretes iself. 1903 Myers //um. Personatity 1. Gloss., 
Potnt de repére, guiding mark. Used of some (generally 
inconspicuous) real object which a halilucinated subject 
sometimes sees along with his hallucination, and whose 
) behaviour under magnification, &c.,suggests to him similar 
| changes in the hallucinatory figure. 

b. esp. In names of various kinds of lace (Point 
$6.1 A. 31), as (from the real or supposed place of 
manufacture) point d’Alencon, point a’ £spagne, 
point de Venise, etc. ; also point d’Angleterre: see 
quot.; fort @esprit, applied to small square or 
oblong figures used to diversify the net ground of 
some kinds of lace ; also in names of various sfitches 
in lace and embroidery, as potwt de minule, de 
reprise, de Sorrento, etc. 

1645 Evetyn Diary June, Broad but flat tossells of 
curious Point de Venize. 1676 Etuereoce Alan of Mode 
in. ii, Sir Fos. 1 never saw anything pretcies than this 
high work on Dia point Ge eneae. mit. "Tis not so 
rich as potut de Venise. 1688 SHADWELL Sq. Aisatia nL 

(1699) 18 Termagant. Devil! I'll spoil your Point de Venice 


for you! (Flies at Aim.) 1844 Scott si al ch. xi. 
-2 
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His hat laced with Joint d’ Espagne. 1850 Harper's Mag. 
I. 431 A Pelerine..made of embroidered net trimmed with 
three rowsof point d'Alencon. 1882 A. S. Cote in Encyel. 


Brit, XV. 188/1 In the 17th century pillow lace in imi- | 


tation of the scroll patterns of point lace .. produced 
chiefly in Flanders, went under the name of ‘point d'Angle- 
terre’, 1883 7rwfh 31 May 769/2 A skirt of lilac satin 
covered eh a point d'Alengon tunic. ¢1890 Weldon’s 
Pract. Needlework V1. No. go. 6/2 A network of button- 
hole stitches worked in pairs—the same stitch which by 
lace workers is technically termed ‘Point de Sorrento’. 
ibid, 7/2 Point de reprise is (amiliar to workers of point 
lace, and is also used..in drawn thread embroidery. /d/d. 
1X. No, 100. 13/2 Worm stitch, also known as ‘twisted 
stitch’, ‘bullion’, ‘roll picot’, or ‘point de minute’. 
x095 Daily News 3 Dec. 6/4 Spotted net, or point esprit, 
--has come into fashion again i evening dresses for girls. 
rgoz Mrs. Pailiser's fist. Lace vii. 123 Brussels point & 
Caiguiile, point de gaze, is the most filmy and delicate of all 
pointlace. 2s. xvi. 220 Embroidered tulle or point d'esprit 
was made in Brittany.. Denmark, and around Genoa. 


Point (point),v.! Also (4 pownt), 4-6 poynte. 
[orig. ME. a. OF. pofnt-er, inits twofold capacity, 


‘to prick, to mark with pricks or dots’, deriv, of — 


¥. foind, and ‘1o furnish with a point’, deriv. of 
fointe: parallel to It. puntare, Sp. puntar, from 
punto, punta,and med.L. punctare from punctum, 
funucta, But some of the senses app. arose im- 
mediately from the Eng. Point 54.1, from which 
indeed, if no such verb had existed in French, the 
Eng. vb. might have arisen independently.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To prick with something sharp ; 
to pierce, prncture. Ods, 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Xow, Rose 1058 But aftirward they prile 
[? prike} and poynten, The folk right to the bare hoon. 1413 
Puler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) ut. viii. g5 It is hye tyme that 
they brenne, and poynte [other folk] no more. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Fiush. xi. 46 So goodly by & by hit is to poynt. _¢ 1490 
Promp. Pare. 407/1 (MS. K) Poyntyn, puncto. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 215/37 To Poynt, pungere. ; 

2. ‘To mark with, or indicate by, pricks or dots; 
to jot down, note, write, describe. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Aut. 1009 To poynte hit 3et I pyned me 
parauenture. 41375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 105 Eueri 
fote bat pou gas, Pyn Angel poynteb hit veh a pas. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus sv. Diductus, Diuisto in digitos at. 
ducta, a deuision poynted or noted vpon the fingers. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Vag. 1. xvii. 205, | draw or point out 
an occult Parallel, and reckon 52 deg. 35 min. from. . Lundy 
towards the West. j f By: 

3. To insert the proper points or stops in (writing) ; 
to make the proper stops or panses in (something 
tread or spoken) ; to indicate the grammatical divi- 
sions, or the pauses, by points or stops; 1o punctuate. 
Also aésof. Now rare. 

c1400 Rom. Rese 2161 A reder that poyntith ille, A good 
sentence may ofte spille. ¢xqgo Promp. Parv 407/1 
Poynton, or pawson, e redynge, fauso, 1450-1530 Afyrr. 
our Ladye 67 They also that rede in the Couente ought..to 
ouerse theyr lesson before .. that they may poynte yt as it 
oughteto he poynted, 1§sr ‘I’. Witson Logihe (1580) 70 When 
sentences be cuill pointed, and the sence thereby depraued. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 1. §1 Weele point 
our speech With amorous kissing, kissing commaes. 1699 
Bextitey Phal. 265 Neither written nor pointed right. 
1760 Lioyp Actor (1790) 15 Some .. Point ev'ry stop, mark 
ev'ry pause so strong. 31886 W. D. Macray in 2iler 
Parnass. Pref. 11, Hie supplied the punctuation, the 
MS. itself heing but scantily pointed. . 

b. To mark (the Psalms, etc.) for chanting, by 
means of points. 

1604 (¢i#/z) The Psalmes of David after the Translation of 
the Great Bible, pointed. 1636 (¢#/e) The Booke of Com- 
mon Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, ete. of 
the Church of England; with the Psalter pointed. 1887 
Cong. Ch, Hymnadé it. Editorial Note, Selections from the 
Book of Psalms, and {rom other parts of Holy Scripture, 
pointed and arranged for chanting. : . 

ce. To insert the vowel (and other) points in 
the writing of Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 


guages; also, in shorthand. 

1631 Gouce God's Arrows in. § 71. 315 Where they found 
fehovah expressed, they read Adonai, which is pointed 
with the same pricks. 1681 H. More £.xf. Dan. Pref. 7 
They did not_know how to point them or vowel them, 
x847 J. Kirk Cloud Dispelled x. 152 The men who pointed 
nae ee language. 4 

. To separate or mark off (figures) into groups 
hy dots or points; esp. to mark off the decimal 
fraction from the integral part. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathestos 28 Having placed 
the Numbers, and pointed them as the Rule Directs. 827 
Hutton Course Alath. 1,130 Also, to divide hy 100, is done 
hy only pointing off two figures for decimals. ¢ 185 
Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 37 Point off as many decimals. 

II. 4. To farnish with a point or points; to 
work or fashion to a point, to sharpen. Also fig. 

¢1330 R. Baunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 5831 A pale wel 

ypoynt. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw, IV (1830) 120 John Poynt- 
maker for poynting of x] dosen points of silk pointed with 
ageletts of Jaton. 15S Levins Manip. 215/38 To Poynt a 
knife, acuere. 162% SHAKS. nee Lili. 19 Till the diminution 
Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 1776 G. 
Semete Butlding tn Water 35 Point them or burn the 
Points of them in a Fire to harden them, Afod. An instru. 
ment for pointing pencils. 

b. Zo point a cable or rope: sec quots. 

1625-44 Maxwayrine Sea-stans Dict. 76 They use also to 
tundoe the Strond at the end of a Cabell (some 2 foot long) 
and so make Synnet of the Roape-Varne, and lay them one 
over another againe, making it lesse towards the end, and 
so at the end, make them all fast with a peece of Marling, 
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or the like. This is called pointing the Cabell. The use 
whereof is to keepe the Cabell from farssing, but chiefly to 
see that none of ie end be stolne off, and cut away. 1688 
R. Houme A ranoury un, xv. (Roxb.) 50/1. 1704 J. Haarts 
Lex. Techn. \, Pointing the Cable. 1706 in Prittirs. ¢1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 3x How do you point and graft 
arope? Ifitisasmall rope measure five inches from the end 
you intend to point, then put on a good whipping, unlay the 
rope and strands to the whipping, take all the outside yarns, 
and bring them back on the rope, and stop them there, then 
take all He inside yarns, scrape and taper them down, until 
the end will be half the size of the rope, marl it down taut 
with twine, split the outside yarns, and lay them up each into 
two (two-yarn nettles); when they are all laid up, see that 
there js nn even number, then take every alternate nettle and 
lay along the pointing, pass the filling, and work down once 
and a-half the round gus ad and then finish off. 

5. fig. +a. To make (food) pungent or piquant. 

31430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony or 
ae poynte it with Venegre. : 

. To give point to (words, actions, etc.) ; to 
give force, piquancy, or sting 10; to lend pro- 
ininence, distinction, or poignancy to. 

a1704 T. Brown Lug. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 25 That Poet 
.. pointed his verses with revenge and wit. 1726 Pork 
Ohi xvii. 396 And now the Martial Maid, by deeper 
wrongs ‘lo rouze Ulysses, points the Suitors tongues. 1737 
Gay Fadles 1. xxxix, 38 Beauty with early bloom supplies His 
daughter's cheeks, and points her eyes. 1748 Jounson Fan, 
dfunt Wishes 222 To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 178 
Cowrrr Couversat. 2g Who vote for hire, or point it with 
tampoon. 1839 De Quincey Recodl. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 29 
‘The circumstances .. which pointed and sharpened the public 
feelings on that occasion. 1885 Manch. Axam,7 Jan. 4/7 
Pointing his remarks by reference to art matters in thiscity. 


+6. To fasten or lace with tagged points or 


laces; to adorn with such points. Oés. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur v. x. 177'To poynte his paltockes. 
1473 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 55, j4 elne of vellus to 
be Beli a paire of sleifis with cuffis, and to poynt his _jaket. 
1563 Jlomilies u. Place & Time of Prayer 1, (1640) 126 Poynt- 
ing and painting themselves to be gorgeous and gay. 
1597-8 Br. Harr Saé. tv. iv. 44 Poynted on the shoulders 
for the nonce. 


III. 7. To work or deepen with a point or 
graving-tool. ? Ods. 


1662 Evevyx Chaleogr. 75 Which he engrav’d after anew 
way, of Etching it first, and then pointing it (as it were) 
with the Burine afterwards. ie 

8. a. Building. To fill in the lincs of the joints 
of (hrickwork) with mortar or cement, smoothed 
with the point of thetrowel: cf. Pointine vé/, sb.15. 

1375 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 9 [The roll of 
1374-5 contains an account. .for) powntyng [the chambers). 
(1391 AZem. Ripon (Surtees) 11]. 167 In salar. Willelmi 
Skfater punctantis super dictam domum per iiij dies, 200d.) 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5546 Inat a wicket he went... Princes 
pointid it with pik. 1488 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 
89 Item, to a sclatar for the poyntin of at the place off 
Stirling. xs7a Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 151 Paid 
for ijt horse loode of lyme to point the wales, 1694 Appt- 
son Virgié Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 16 Point all their chinky 
lodgings round with mud. 1793 Sseaton Ldystone L. 
§ 239 The joints having been carefully pointed up to the 
upper surface., 1881 Youxc Zz. Afan his owa Mechanic 
§ 1061 To repair and ‘ point ‘a piece of garden wall. 

b. Gardening. To prick 7 (manure, etc.) to a 
slight depth with the point of the spade; also, to 
tum over (the surface of the soil) in this way; to 
prick over. 

1828 Srevart Planter's G. 496 Let it be pointed with the 
spade, to the depth of two inches only, into the original soil. 
1881 Eveanon A. Ormerop Jan. Jngur. Insects 44 Gas- 
lime, sown broadcast and then pointed in. 1897 Garden 
16 Jan. 42/1, I do not dig the borders at all, and the surface 
is merely lightly pointed over. 

ec. Aaut, To insert the point of (a mast or spar) 


through an eye or ring which secures its foot; to 


, thread. 


188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 116 How is a topmast 
pointed ? ‘ : ; 

IV. 9. cuir. To indicate position or direction 
by or as by extending the finger ; to direct attention 
to or aé something in this way. (With ¢udirece 
passtve.) 

¢1470 Henay Wallace vin, 291 Tit him thai 3eid..; On 
athir sid fast poyntand at his ger. x553 T. Witson Rhet. 
(1580) 148 He shewed hym, pointyng with his finger, a man 
with a hottle Nose. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comat. 343 
They them selues [were] poynted at with fingers, 1673 
Purenas Pilgrimage (1614) 877 There (wold the father 
Go to the child) goes a Viracochi. 1709 StreLe Zatler 

o 44 P1, I turned to the Object he pointed at. 1715 
De For Fane. Sastrict, (1841) 1. Introd. 5 Pointing this way 
and that way. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 416, 
I shall therefore, as I go along, point at the rocks on which 
we split, 1898 Riper Haccarp Doctor Therue i. 14 She 
pointed through the window of the coach. 

b. fig. To direct the mind or thought in a cer- 
tain direction: with a/ or ¢o; to indicate, suggest, 
hint a@, allude fo. 

1393 Lancet. P. Pl, C. 1x. 298 By seynt paul,.. thon 
poyntest neih be trenthe. 1598 R. Havoocke tr. Lomazzo 
1, x0 They do.. point to the rootes whence they spring, and 
discover the causes, 1637 Hevitn Antid. Lincoln. 11. 109, 
1 rather shold conceive, that the word... points not to a 
table, 1663 Gerpier Counseé g ij, This little Manuatt doth 
¢* point at the Choise of Surveyors, 1885 Sir N. Linptey 
in Law Times Rep. LU. 319/2 Criminal informations are 
within the mischief pointed at by sect. 2, 1886 Mauch, 
Exam, 2 Jan. 5/3 Everything pointed to the probability of 
a Freneh Protectorate being proclaimed over Burmah. 

10. ¢raus. ‘To indicate the place or direction of 


| 


POINT. 


(something) with the finger or otherwise; to indi- 
cate, direct attention to, show. Now almost always 
fornt out, Also with obj, clause. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon ix. 239 Men shall poynte 
me wyth the fynger, and shall say. 1526 SKELTON Magny, 
27 My purpose is to spy and to poynte euery man. 1530 

‘ALSGR. 661/2, 1 poynte or shewe a thyng with my fyngar. 
1579 Lovcr Def Poetry C iij b, Then should the wicked bee 
poynted out from the good. 1695 Woopwarp Vat. His¢. 
Earth 1, (1723) 43 To detect the erroneous Ways, and to 
point forth the true. 1726 Porr Odyss. xxiv. 106 All., May 
point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. 19977 
5. Maatin in Sc. Paraphr. xu.i, She has no guide to point 
her way. 1801 Aled. Froud. V. 166 He has pointed out a 
method of cure, 1885 Aden 18 July 76/1 He has 
always pointed ont the necessity of rigorous observance of 
ascertained phonetic law. J/od. He pointed out that there 
were certain formalities to be observed, 

il. Of a hound: To indicate the presence and 
position of (game) by standing rigidly looking 
towards it. See Point s6.1C. 6. a. intr. 

[1717: implied in Pointer 4.) 1742 Somervitte Freld- 


‘ Sports 257 My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields,. there 


he stops..And points with his instructive nose upon The 
trembling prey. 1837-9 Hatiam f/isé. Let, IV. rw. it. § 21, 13 
This wise and faithful animal..had acquired..the habit of 
standing still, and as it were Jofating, when he came near 
an antiquity. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 306/2 Trained to 
ae point where the game lies. 

. [rans. 

18z1 Crark Vidi. Minsir. 1.94 The lurking spaniel points 
the prize. x18g0 Keteutirey Fairy Jfythol. 310 He knew an 
old man whose dog had pointed a troop of fairies. 1879 
ee Will Life in S. Co, 328 Young pointers will point 

irds’ nests in hedges or trees. 1892 /vedd 7 May 695/1 In 
the next field Satin pointed a leveret. 

12. To direct (the finger, a weapon, etc.) a7/, to 
level or aim (a gun) az; to direct (a person, his 
attention, or his course) 49; to turn (the eyes or 
mind) fo or upon. 

1547 BoorvE éutrod, Anowl. xxxii. (1870) 205, 1. .poynted 
them to my hostage {landlord]. 1604 Suaks. O¢A. Ww. ii. 55 
To make me The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne ‘To 
point his slow, and mouing finger at. «1704 T. Brown Sat. 
agst, Wonan Wks. 1730 1. 57 They point fools swords against 
cach other’s breasts. 1706 Puitups, To Pernt a Cannon, 
to level it against a Place. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurre Jfalian 
xii, Whenever she ventured to look round, the eyes of the 
abbess seemed pointed upon her. 1855 Bain Senses §& Jnt, 
i. i. § 6 (1864) 83 These influences... seem merely to direct 
or point the course of the current. @186a Buckie Civilés. 
(1869) ILI. ii, 113 It was they who pointed the finger of 
scorn at kings and nobles. i : F 

13. intr. Of a line or a material object: To lie 
or be situated with its point or length directed to 
or towards something ; to have a specified direc- 
tion; also, of a honse, etc., to look or face. 

1678 Moxon eck, Exerc. v.95 The Teeth are filed to an 
angle, pointing towards the end of the Saw. 1788 CHar- 
Lotte Saity Loenedine (1816) IL. 205 A boat., was pointing 
to land just where she had been sitting. 1859 JEPHsON 
Brittany vi. 71 The churches of Europe were ordinarily 
built pointing to the east. 1896 4 l/butt’s Syst. Med. 1.102 
Such loops..‘ point ' as it were at right angles to the denuded 
surface. 1901 J. Black's dllustr, Carp. §& Build., Home 
Flandicr, 37 This may be noticed in any house which points 
on to a busy thoroughfare. 

b, intr. To aim at, have 2 motion or tendency 


towards or to (also with z/.). 

19771 Wesey IV4s, (1872) V. 498 Dost thon point at him 
Uesus} in whatsoever thou doest? 1795 Newson in Nicolas 

isp. (1848) I]. 12 Our Ships endenvouring to form a june- 
tion, the Enemy pointing to separate us, but under a very 
easy Sail. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp. v. (1875) 58 It was 
the goal towards which the policy of the Frankish kings 
had _ for many years pointed. ¥ L : 

+14. futr. To project or stick ovt in a point. Obs. 

161a Drayton Poly-o/6, ii. 24 Which running on, the Isle 
of Portland pointeth out, 16%5 G. Sanoys 7rav, 233 The 
market place .. out of which the streets do point on the 
Round. 1670 Narsoroven Frul. in dee. Sev. Late Voy.1. 
(1694) 76 It shews like a great building of a Castle; for it 

ints off with a Race from the other Mountains, 1703 
Rr N. City & C. Purchaser 271 They.. are each about 
4 Inches broad, and 8 Inches long, pointing out short at the 
narrow end, about 2 Inches. P 

15. gtr. Of an abscess: To form a point or head ; 


to come to a head, 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 1977 The skin is inflamed, 
and shows a tendency to point. 18979 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 176 The abscess. pointed and became red, 1885-8 
Facce & Pye-Saitu Prine, Aled. (ed. 2) IL. 56 The thinning 
of the roof of an abscess which is about to point. 

16. ¢rans. To place (a man) in Backgammon, 
etc., on a point. rare. 

1680 Cotton Ganester xxvi. 112 (Backgammon) The 
advantage of this Game is to he forward if possible upon 
safe terms, and to point his men at that rate that it should 
not be possible for you to pass. 

+ Point, v.2 Ols. [Aphetic form of APPOINT v.] 

1. intr. To agree, settle wfon: = APPoiNT v, 1. 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm, 107 b, The counsell, so 
often tymes promysed and poynted ypon. | 

2. trans, To fix, determine (a time or place); 
to prescribe, ordain, decree; to nominate (a person) 
to an office: = Appoint v. 7, 8, 11, 12. 

1440 Alphad. Tales 275 So pai poyntid a day of dis- 
patti “sabe Prcock Repr. M. vill 184 If God... pointe 
and chese the placis. 1485 in Drake Edoracun: 1. iv. (1736) 
1z0 There to poynt such Personnes as shuld take Wages. 
1533 J. Hevwooo Play of Wether (1903) 1045 Poynt us a 
day to pay hym agayne. 1598 Br. Haut Sad. 1v. t. 124 


Go bid the banes, and poynt the bridall-day. 1625 Bacon 


POINT. 


Ess., Building (Arb.) 550 If you doe not point any of the 
lower Roomes for a Dining Place of Seruants. | 1711 
Sreure Spect. No. 114? 7 If..every Man would point to 
himself what Sum he would resolve not to exceed. 

3. Toegnip, furnish, fitup: =APPOINT v. 14, 15. 

1449 J. Metnam Amor. § ne 303 Qwat yt myght be, 
that poyntyd was with so merwulus werkys. ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xiv. 47 The prouostis men, whiche was all 
prest and redy pores tothe Ionste. 1514 Barctay Cyt. 
& Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. liv, Yet shall they.. poynt 
the place nothing after thy will Eyther nere a privy, a 
stable or a sinke. 

Hence + Pointing v6/. sé. aes 

¢1449 Pucock Repressor u. vili. 184 Eny such pointing, 
chesing, or assignyng. 

+Point, z. Os. rare. [Erroneously deduced 


from foint-device.] Complete; ready. 
1633 B. Jonson Tale Txé i. iv, And if the dapper priest 
Be but as cunning, point in his device, As I was in my lie. 


+ Point, ad. Obs. rare. [Short for Pornt- 


BLANK.} Direetly. 

1754 Rictarpson Grandison (1811) II. iv. 64 All the 
Christian doctrines..are point against it [sc. duelling). 

Poi'ntable, ¢. rare—', [f. Potnr uv. +-aBiy.] 
Capable of being pointed ont; visible, apparent. 

aisgs Braprorp IWVés, (Parker Soc.) I. 552 In Elias’ 
time, both in Isracl and elsewhere, God's church was not 
pointable; and therefore cried he out that he was left alone. 

Pointal, variant of Potnret. 

Point-blank (point bleyk), @., sd., and adv. 
Also 8-9 -blane. fapp. f. Point v.14 Biank, 
the white spot in the centre of a target, =F. dane, 
a élanco (in Eng. also ealled ‘the WHitE”), 

thas heen conjectured that Jofnt-dlank represents a F. 
“point blane meaning the white ee or white spot on the 
target, but nosuch use is found in Fr., or inany Romanic lang. 
The dies appears exclusively of English origin and use; 
and there is no evidence that ia Eng. the ‘blank ' or ‘white ' 
was ever called the pornt é/ank. The probability therefore 
is that d/ané is here the sb. (BLanx sé. 2), and point the vb. 
(Pont v.! 12), referring to the pointing of the arrow orgnn at 
the ‘ blank’ or ‘white 3 Joint-d/ank being a combination of 
the same class as dreak-neckh, cut-throat, save-all, stop-gap, 
etc. It may have started as an adj., in pofnt-blauk stot, 
distance, reach, or range, i.e. that in which one Joiiés or 
aims at the d/axk or white spot.} 


A. adj. 

1, That points or aims straight at the mark, esp. 
in shooting horizontally; hence, aimed or fired 
horizontally; level, direct, straight; as in foznt- 
blank shot, fire, firing, trajectory. Point-blank 
distance, range, reach: the distance within which 
a gun may be fired horizontally at a mark; the 
distance the shot is carried before it drops appre- 
ciably below the horizontal plane of the bore. 

(As to the inexactness of the notion that the course of the 
projectile is level within this distance, see quot. 1804.) 

1591 Dicces Pantowt.179 The first parte of the violent course 
of Gunners,commonly termed the peeces pointe blanke reache. 
1627 Taking of St. Esprit in Hari. Afise. (Malh.) III. s5r 
Some ships of our fleet .. have bestowed divers shot on the 
French, though without point-blank distance. 1748 J. Lixp 
Lett. Navy it. (1757) 80 They were..within point blank shot 
ofthe enemy. 1769 Farcoxer Dict. Afarrne (1789) G giv, 
The foint-dlank range of the piece .. may be defined the 
extent of the apparent right line, described by a hall dis- 
charged from @ cannon. 1804 £urop. Mag. XLV. 3297/2 
It is generally thought that the ball goes ont of the piece in 
a straight line to a certain distance, which they call the 
point-blank shot. ‘This is a mistake; for the ball im- 
mediately falls from the axis of the gun, the tangent of the 
curve described, though but insenstbly for a short time; 
hut the line in which gunners take sight is usually contrived 
to make a small angle with the axis, so tbat .. the ball will 
rise above the line of sights, and then, by the force of 
gravity, be made to fall again into it, at the place called the 

int-blank shot. 1818 Hazutt Lng. Poets iv. (1870) 106 

[he battery is not so point-blank. 1838 Penny Cyc. X. 
375/2 Large muskets, whose point-blane range is estimated 
at about 300 yards, 1864 Treverran Comfpet. Wallak 
(1866) 89 Then they..endeavoured to crush our line with 


a heavy point-blank musketry fire. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 | 


Gd. Men M1. xii, 361 At archery .. his arrows had a more 
point-blank trajectory than those of his competitors. 

2. Straightforward, direct, plain, ‘flat’, blunt. 
1656 Eart Mono, tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
liv. (1674) 204 [They) hoped to hear .. excellent discourse in 
that point-blank argumentation. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 
1, Wks. 1799 IT. 56 This is point blank treason against my 
sovercign authority. 1779 Mae. D'Aratav Diary Jan., 
What a point-blank question! who but Sir Joshua would 
have ventured it! 1817 Lain. Rev. XXVIN. 513, The 
dialogues in O¢hetfo and Lear furnish the most striking 
instances of plain, point-blank speaking. 1830 Gen. P. 
Tuomrson Exerc. (1842) 1.294 The English people give this 
a point-blank denial, x901 Scotsman 6 Mar. 9/3 A point- 
ae to go into the division lobbies. 

SC. 


lL. = Point-blank range or distance: see A. 1. 
1s7t Dicces Pantom.1. xxx. liv, Haning a table of Ran- 
dons made, mounting your peeces accordingly, no vessel can 
¢ by your platfourme (though it be without poynte 
lancke) but you may with your ordinaunce at the first 
bouge hir and neuer bestow vayne shotte. 1587 Harrison 
England 1. xvi. (1877) 1. 281 How ntanie scores it [the 
shot) doth flee at point blanke. 1671 S. Partaipce Dowdle 
Scale Proportion 85 If the best Randon and fea ee 
of the one Piece be given. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 
We receiv'd not one Shot from them, thongh within point 
blank, six of them at once bore down upon us. 1846 GREENER 
Se. Gunnery ag As many opinions exist as to the exact 
distance for what is termed Jord dfank. .it may be expedient 
to come to some determination. 
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| 1593 SHaxs. 2 fen. 1/, w. vii. 28 Now art thou within 
poiat-blanke of our [urisdiction Regall. 1652 Persuasive 
to Compliance 16 The King professeth His Person .. out of 
the point-blank of Law. 

cf oe A point-blank shooting or shot. Ods. 

1614 Rateion f/ist. Word 11. (1634) 100 Training .. his 
Archers to shoot compasse, who had bin accustomed to the 
point blanke. @ 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. 11663) 169 He should 
not receive them thus by a glance, but by a level point- 
blank from my pen. 1669 Pepys Diary 20 Apr., She carried 
the same bullet as strong to the mark, and nearer and above 
the mark at a point blank than their's. 1781 M. Mapas 
Thelyphthora WU. 275 No necessity of circumstances. .can 
turn the point-blank of this dreadful canon from the unhappy 
objects of its vengeance. ‘ ; 

§/3. * Thesecond point at which the line of sight 
intersects the trajectory of a projectile’ (Cent. D.). 

18,. US. Army Tactics, When the natural line of sight 
is horizontal, the point where the projectile first strikes the 
horizontal plane on which the gun stands is the point-blank, 
and the distance to the point-blank is the point-blank range. 

? This is a faulty use, arising from misinterpretation of 
foind in ‘point-blank.’ 

C. adv. 

1, With a direct aim; esp. in a horizontal line. 
Ofa missile: Withoutdropping below the horizontal 
plane in which the barrel lies, Of a gun: With the 
axis of the bore horizontal. 

1594 Prat Jewed/-ho, 1. 23 How to make a Pistol whose 
barrell is two foote in length to deliver a bullet point blank 
at eight skore. 1598 Suaks. Jerry U7 ut. ii. 34 This boy 
will carrie a letter twentie mile as easie as a Canon will 
shoot point-blanke twelue score. 1611 Fiorto, 7irire la 
gidia, to shoote by the vpper superficies of the cornish of the 
mouth of the piece, which the Italians call point blanke. 1667 
Sir R. Moray in PAM Trans. II. 473 To know how Far 
a Gun Shoots Point-blank (as they call it) that is, so near 
the Level of the Cylinder of the Peece, that the difference 
is either not discernable, or not considerable. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. \. xi. 46 1f the Piece lie point blank, 1868 
Rep. to Govt. U.S. Munitions War 70, Fig. 1 shows the 
movable stock and sights arranged for firing point-blank. 
1885 .Vew Bk. Sports 20 Any man..ean fire point-blank 
into a hustling mob of animals. ; 

2, Ina direct line, directly, straight (in space). 

1607 Lingua Iv. i, This done, he sets me a boy sixty paces 
off, just point-hlank over-against the mouth of the piece. 
164: Hobses Lett, Wks. 1845 VII. 459 The motion of the 
water, when a stone falls into it, is point blanke contrary 
to the motion of the stone. 1664 Butter //ud. 11. iit, 437 
Unless it be that Cannon-Ball, That, shot i’ th’ air point- 
hfank upright Was borne to that prodigious height. 1675 
Teoxce Diary (1825) 5x Wee..doe steare our course poynt- 
blanke for Trypoly. 1800 Weems IVassineton ti, (1897) 17 
Led him point blank to the bed. 1876 F. EE. Trottorr 
Charming Fellow 11.ix. 137 [He] stood for a second, staring 
point-blank at her. : 

b. fig. Directly, exactly (in purport or effect). 
Now rare or Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Iel., Democr. to Retr, (1676) 6/1 If it 
he not point-blank to his humour, his method, his conceit. 
1704 Norris /deal World u. ii. 77 So point-blank against the 
common sentiment and appearance. 1756 J. Warton £ss. 
| Pope (1782) IT. x. 234 If you calinly read every particular of 
that description you'll find almost all of em point-blank the 
reverse of that persons villa. é ; 

3. fig. Of a statement, declaration, question, 
etc.: a. Without qualification or circnmlocution ; 
directly, flatly. b. Without deliberation or con- 
sideration; straight away, offhand. 

De sued E.F. //ist, Edw. /f (1680) 61 Spencer is point- 
blanck charg'd with Insolency. 1663 Butter Audit. i. 528 
Thus Ralph. .Spoke Truth point blank, tho’ unaware. 1672 
Cave Prim, Chr. tv. iii. (1673) 47 Origen point blanck denies 
the charge. r7za De For Relig. Courtsh, 1. i. (1840) 16, 
1 would ask him point blank what religion he was of. 1852 
Mrs. Cartyte Leff. 1. 146 She .. had offers every week; 
refused them point-blank. 

b. 1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 24, 1 cannot point blank 
tell the time. 1887 Lowett Detocr. 4 Called upon to 
selves his judgement point-blank and at the word of com- 
mand. 

Point-devi-ce, phrase, a., adv. Obs, or arch, 
Forms: see Point sé); 4-3 devys, 4-6 devyse, 
5 devis, 5-7 deu-, devise, 6 devyce, 5- device. 
[Orig. in ME. phrase at foind devis, at poynt devys, 
app. representing an OF. or AF. phrase *@ poznt 
devis, not actually cited in Old French, which had 
however both the advb. phrase @ Zozn¢ ‘to point, to 
the point aimed at, to the proper or ntmost point 
or degree, to the point of perfection’, and the word 
devis, as ppl. adj. ‘devised, arranged’, and as sb. 
‘a device, arrangement, will, wish, desire’, The con- 
struction in @ Aofnt devi's requires the adj. sense, so 
that the phrase may be construed cither ‘to (the) 
point arranged’, or, as devs 2 point, ‘ arranged to 
a proper point or degree, arranged properly or to 
perfection’. The latter appears to M. Paul Meyer 
the better construction of the words. 

OF. had also the phrase a devis, foul @ devis.) 

A. phrase. + At point device, at or to the point 
of perfection, perfectly; precisely; with extreme 
nicety or correctness. Ods. 

Pa 1366 Cuavcer Rom. Rose oe So faire, so joly, so fetys, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devys, /éfd. 1215 Hir nose 
was wrought at poynt devys. ¢1380 Wvettr Serv. Sel. 
| Wks. I. 122 Jesus, sip he was bope God and man, dide alle 

his dedis at point devys. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer Hf. Fame tt. 400 
( That saw in dreme, at poynt devys, Helle and erthe and 
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aradys. ¢1386 — Sgx.'s 7. 552 So peynted he and 

embde at point denys As wel hise wordes as his con- 
tenance. ¢ 1440 Generydes 3993 Armyd thei be eche on 
ate poynte device. [1609 Str E. Hosy Let. to Alm. 7. /f. 
75 Vou think to blow him vp with a Syllogisine: Now then 
hane at your Point-deuice.) : 

tb. So Yo the point device, by point device. 

1542 Uoats L£rasm. A poph, 204 He sawe..all other thynges 
after a woondreful gorgeous sorte furnished euen to y® 
pointe deuise. 1575 Cuurcuyarn Chrppes (1817) 104 And 
seld they past the boundes of reasons lore; By poynte 
deuise they skirmished at will. 

B. adj. point-device (-yse, etc.). Perfeetly 
correct, perfeet, at the point of perfection; neat or 
nice to the extreme; extremely precise or scrupu- 
lons. Oés. or arch. 

1526 SKHLION .Maguyf. 852 Properly drest, All poynte 
deuyse. 1593 Prete Chron, Edi, 7, Wks. (Rtldg.) 379/2. 
I pray thee, then, defer it till the spring, That we may 
have our garments point-device, 1600 Snaks. el. 1. ZL. 
ii, gor Vou are rather point denice in your accoustrements. 
1639 J. SAtiMARSH Podicy 261 Thomas his faith was the 
worse for being so point-device, 1872 Loner. Hayside 
fun. Haima & Letuhard 35 Thus he grew np, in Logic 
point-device, Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoric nice j.. 
A Minnesinger. 

C, ada, Completely, perfectly, to perfection ; 
in every point; = at fotut device in A. arch. 

crgoo Menwatt Mainre | Brandl) 591, I know dyners 
persones..That can you serue alway poynt deuyce. 1530 
Parser. 436 This shyppe is armed or decked poynte devyse, 
ceste nauire est bctreschiée en tous poynts. 1533 J. Urv- 
wooo Play of Love C ij, But thus was I deckt at all poyntes 
poynt deuyce, 1601 Snaks. 7ived, Vou. vy. 176. 1627 W. 
ScLatex Arf. 2 hess. 1629) 290 When., point deuie a 
man must iumpe in Iudgment and practise with vs. 1632 
llottaxp Cyrupavdta 212 To set every thing about the body, 
point device by art and number. 1887 Vath: Tef 13 Apr. 
5,2 These latter. .attired point-device in the garb of ancient 
Athens. 

Point-duty. The duty of a police constable 
stationed at a particular point in a thoroughfare, 
to regulate the traffic, cte. 

1888 Pall Mai? G. 11 Oct. 3,2. policeman was standing 
on point duty at the corner of the street, within twenty 
yards, withont .. perceiving him. 1894 7 rates 16 Apr. 6/5 
No one happened to be near except a constable on point 
duty, 1901 Datly Tel.14 Nov. 4/3 The policeman on point 
duty had signalled to the traffic going west to stop. 

Pointed (poi'ntéd), ff/.a.1 [fF Point v.! and 
56.1 + -EDI.] 

1. Ifaving a point or points; tapering to or 
ending ina point. odrted box: see quot. 1831. 

t297_R. Grove. (Rolls) 6342 Smot him..Wib a long 
ipointed [z. 7. pointed] knif iegged in eiper side. ¢ 1400 
Maunonvitte (1839) xiv. 158 Thet [diamonds] ben square 
and poynted of here owne kynde. 1552 Hurort, Puynted, 
or hauynge a poynte, cuspidatus, mucronatus. 1575 
Laxeuam Leé, (1871) 51 PReautifyed with great Diamons, 
Emerauds, Rubyes, and Saphyres: poynted, tabld, rok, 
and roound. 1925 Coats Dict. Her., Pointed, a Cross 
fointed, is that which has the Extremities turn'd off into 
Points by strait Lines. 1747 Fraxkuin Leéé, Wks, 1887 
Il. 67 The wonderful effect of pointed hodies, both in 
drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire, 1860 
Tyxpactt Glac, 1. xxii. 158, I saw a row of pointed rocks at 
some distance below me, 1881 Raysono Vining Gloss, 
Pointed boxes, boxes in the form of inverted pyramids or 
wedges in which ores, after crushing and sizing, are separ- 
ated ina current of water. ; 

b. Arch. \n pointed arch, an arch with a pointed 
crown; hence applied to the style of architecture 
characterized by this feature: cf. Gornic 3 b. 

1750 S. Wren in Parentalia 273 They had not yet fallen 
into the Gothick pointed-arch. 1812 Rickman A scsi. (1817) 
4 Pointed arches are either equilateral ..or drop arches. .or 
lancet arches. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Gloss., 
Pointed architecture, that style vulgarly called Gothic, more 
properly English. 1848 B. Wea Cont, Eeclesiol. 47 The 
apse-windows are late Pointed, of two lights trefoiled. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archit. 1. ii. 21 The First Pointed style in 
England is..the style of the twelfth century, 4a 1878 Sir 
G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. (1879) I. 18 The round-arch 
variety [was perfected] in the twelfth, and the pointed-arch 
in the two succeeding centuries. 

2, fig. Waving the quality of penetrating or 
piercing the sensations, feelings, or mind; piercing, 
cutting, stinging, pungent, ‘ sharp’; having point. 

1665 Darvon Jad. Emperor tti, Turn hence those pointed 
Glories of your Eyes. 1701 De For 7rue-born Eng. 3 “Tis 
pointed Truth must manage this Dispute. 21704 T. Brown 
Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 1. 62 Th’ impartial muse, in 

inted stabbing verse, Shall all thy several villanies re- 

earse, 1769 Sie W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 25 
A weak defence from hunger’s pointed sting. 21839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) I. g2 Some put their trust in answer smart 
or pointed repartee. 1882 Stevenson New Arad, Nits. 
(1884) 245 The air was raw and pointed. 1897 West. 
Gaz. 10 May 2/3 The most pointed thing to say about a 
person is that he ‘means well’. 1904 E. Rickert Keaper 
261 A wee thing with pointed black eyes. 

3. Fitted or farnished with tagged points or laces; 
wearing points ; laced. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1508 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. 1V. 21 For xj elne 
satin to be ane pointit cote to the King. 1552 Huot, 
Poynted, or tyed wyth poyntes, diguéatnus, 1904 M. Hew- 
LETT Queen's cues t. vi, Young men, trunked, puffed, 
pointed, trussed and doubleted. 

4. Directed, aimed ; fig. particularly directed or 
aimed; marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made 


evident. Sah 
1578 Wurrtstonr ad Pi. Promos & Cass.t. G iij, So ofte 
as men, with poynted fingers tell Their friendes, my faultes. 
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1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) U1. xxvii. 167 His atten- 
tion. .is so pointed, that it always confuses me. 1798 JANE 
Austen Northang. Abb. xxix, Only ten days ago had he 
elated her by his pointed regard. 1870 Freeman Worm. 
one I. App. 646 The pointed marking out of Thored 
as‘ Zorl*. .is an unusual piece of accuracy. 

b. Exact to a point; precise. 


1727 P. Wacker Life Peden (1827) 85, 1 doubt nothing of | 


the Truth of them in my own Mind, tho' I be not pointed in 
‘Time and Place. 1860 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt, III. 
cxy. 48 The identical memher..who was most pointed in 
showing up the dishonesty of the act inculpated. 1878 
Giaostone Print. {Tomer vi. 63 Its harbour is described 
with pointed correctness. 1893 Mrs. Ottrnant Lady 
Willian 1. viii. 130 How often must I tell you not to be so 
pointed with your half-hours? 

5. In various other senses of the verb: sce quots. 

c14g0 Promp. Parr. 406/2 Poyntyd, or prykkyd, prse- 
tatus, 1659 Leak Haterwhks. 29 Another marked with 
pointed lines. 1874 Kyicut Dict. Mech. 1, 168/2 Pointed 
ashlar, the face-marking done by a pointed tool or one very 
narrow. od. Such is the reading of the pointed Hebrew 
text, 

6. Coméb., as fotnted-arched adj., -wise adv. 

1611 Frorio, 4 sftcchio, made pointed-wise, like the 
streakes of the Sunne. 1900 in Archaeol. Frui. Mar. 66 
The wide pointed-arched window in the west wall. 

+ Pointed, f//.a.2 Ods. [f. Point v.2 +-ED!.J 
= APPOINTED. 

1523 Sketton Garl. Laurel 420 Before the quenes grace, 
In whose court poynted is your place. 1580 Sinnery /’s. 
xxi. xii, Thon shalt a-row Set them in pointed places. 1596 
Suaks. Faw, Shr. itt. i. tg Ile not be tied to howres, nor 
pointed times. 1697 Davoen I irg. Georg. 1. 1§2 At pointed 
Seasons. 1709 Prior Ode to Cot. Villiers 17 Poems (1711) 
136 Pow'r, ‘Yo hasten or protract the pointed Hour. 

Pointedly (pointédli), adv. [f. Vointen pps. 
at + -Ly4%.] In a pointed manncr. a. With 
point or piquancy; wittily. b, With directness ; 
explicitly; markedly. ¢. With precision or exacti- 
tude; exactly, definitely, punctually. 

1680 Drypes Pref Ovid's Fp. Ess. (Ker) I. 234 He 
often writ too pointedly for his subject. 1775 in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 7 At this post I have pointedly 
recommended vigilance and care. 1786 Wasnincion I/rit. 
(1891) XI. 18 Whatever agreement is previously made shall 
he pointedly fulfilled on my part. 2792 Marv WoLLsSTONECR. 
ages Hg, v. 229 The contempt and obloquy that men 
.. have pointedly levelled at the female mind, 1828 Life 
Planter Jamaica 63 The negroes turned out pointedly to 
the hour. 1870 E. Peacock Aadf Shirl. 1, 168 Pointedly 
refusing the offered hand, 1895 H. A. Kesnepyin 19¢4 Cent, 
Aug. 324 He..has more to say and says it more pointedly. 

Pointedness (poi'ntédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being pointed; chicfly in 
reference to the expression of thought. 

1636 1B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Reldg.) 7539/1 The vicious 
language ts vast, and gaping, swelling and irregular: when 
it contends to be high, full of rock, mountain, and pointed. 
ness. 1693 Davoren Dise. Orig. & Progr. Sat. Ess. (Ker) 
II. 19 Vou add that pointedness of thought, which is visibly 
wanting in our great Roman. 1801 //ist. Eur. in stna. 
Reg. 124 The eulogium .. united pointedness and enerey 
with the simplicity of truth. 1843 7. Pardey's Aun. IV. 
113 This pointedness of wing constitutes the great advantage 
of the falcons as sporting birds. 1882 C. E. Tursea in 
Macm, Mag. XLV. 480 The contrast is brought out with 
a force that is almost stern in its pointedness. — 

Pointel (poitntél). Now vere. Forms: 3- 
pointel; also 3 pontel, 4 poyntele, -til, 4-6 
-tell, -e, 4-7 -tel, 6 -tyl(1, Sc. poyntal, 6-7 poin- 
tell, 7-8 -til, 7-9 pointal. [a. OF. pozute/ (mod. 
pointean) point of a spear, etc. = It. puntello, 
poutello a bodkin, a prick (Florio), dim. of puzto 
point; cf. late L. pusctifune little point, dot, dim. 
of prenctten.] 

+1. A small pointed instrument. a. A writing 
or graving instrument; a stylus, a pencil, (Also 
erron, written potntrell, pottrel(/.) Obs, exc. Hist. 

1300 Cursor M, 11087 (Gott.) Pan asked baim sir Zachari, 
Tablis and a pointel [Cof4, pontel] tite, And he bigan pe 
name to write. ¢1374 Cuaucea Soeth. 1. pr. i. 2 While pat 
I...markede my ep ear cet anad with office of poyntel. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 331 lohn Scotte..was sleyne 
with poyntells of childer whom he tan3hte at Malmesbury. 
1561 Re Norton Caévin's /nst. i. iv. (1634) 312 The Lord 
doth.. grave them with an yron pointell in an adamant 
stone. [1659 Hoots Comenius’ Vis, World xci. (1672) 186 
The Ancients writ in Tables done over with wax with 
a brasan poitrel [séilo]) 1678 Pumurs (ed. 4), Poitred, 
a Brasen or lron Instrument, with the sharp end whereof 
Letters are ingraven, and rubbed out with the broad end. 
1853 Rock CA. of Fathers WI. it. 129 The stilus, or gra- 
phium, was called a pointel.] 

+b. (In form fotntal.) A stiletto or dagger. 
te. A plectrum. Qés. 

3513 Douatas sEneis vi. x. 46 Now with gymp fingeris 
doing ainet smyte, And now with eres lyte. fbid. 
vin. xt, 9 Wyth round stok suerdis faucht that in melle, 
Wyth poyntalis. 

. The pistil or style of a flower; formerly also 
applied to a stamen. Now rare or Obs. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal n. li, 267 Small white flowers with 
yellow pointels in the middle. 1657 W. Cores Adam in 
Eden citi, In the middle part of them [lily flowers} do grow 
small tender Poyntels, tipped with a cunt yellow colour. 
1912 tr. Pontet's Hist. Drugs 1.166 With a Pointal or Rudi- 
ment of a Seed in the Cavity of the Flower. 1770-4 A, 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1. 487 The pointal, or female 
part of the flower. 378g Maatyn Koussean's Bot. t. (1794) 
23 This, taken in its whole, is called the pistil or pointal. 
x83 Howrtr Seasons (1837) 263 Saffron,..consisting of the 
pointals of the crocus. 
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+ 3. A slender style-like organ on the body of an 
animal, as the ‘horn’ of a snail, the Aa/feres or 


poisers of a dipterous insect. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 (Creatures in Africa), 
The Basiliske .. is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 
pointels (Galen saith) on the head. 1689 J. Banister in 
Phil, Trans. XVUL. 670 These. .have growing out of their 
Body, under each Wing, a small flexible .. Pointel, with 
which they poise their Body. 1713 Drernam Phys. Theol. 
vin. iv. (1727) 366 Such as have but two [wings, have] 
Pointels, and Poises placed under tbe Wings, on each Side 
of the Body. 

+4. Glass-blowing, = PonTiL, Punty. Obs, 

[2788 Rees Chambers’ Cycl. sv. Glass, They dip an iron 
rod, or ponteglo, in the melting-pots] 1865 Chamiers’ 
Encycl. 1V. 779 A little boy now comes forward with an 
iron rod, the pared upon the end of which has been 
gathered a small lump of metal. 

"| An alleged sense ‘a floor set into squares, or 
lozenge forms’, in Parker Gloss. Arch., ed. 3, 1840, 
s.v. Poyntedl or Poyntill (copied in Gwilt 184276, Halli- 
well 1847-78 (Pointed), Webster, Knight, Ogilvie, Cassell, 
Century Dict, Funk's Standard Dict.) following Warton 
Hist. Eng, Poetry ix, is an attempt to explain poynttyé, an 
erroneous reading, in the 1553 print of Piers Plowman's 
Crede, of the two words feyaé ty, i.e. painted tile. 

Pointer (poi-nta:),  [f. Pornt] + -er1.] 

+1. A maker of points or laces for fastening 


clothes. Ods. 

1soo Nottinghaw: Rec. 111. 72 Ricardi Byrch, poynter, 
1g20 Waitixton Iwde. (1527) 16 b, In the townes ende be 
pynners, poynters,..dyers, tanners. 1609 in Dighy Jlyst. 
(1882) p. xxii, Hatters, Poynters, Girdlers. 

2. One who points anything, who puts on or 
sharpens to a point, as a pointer of pins, pencils, etc. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 956 The intermediate portions are 
handed over to the pointer. . 

3. One who or that which points out. a. A 
person who points or indicates with his finger or 
otherwise. rare. b. A rod used by a teacher or 
lecturer to point to what is delineated or written 
on a map, diagram, blackboard, or the like. 

The meaning in quot. 1621 is doubtful. 

162ax Frercner /ilerin: m. iii, Do'st thou hear boy, thou 
pointer? 1658 J. Srexcer in Spurgeon 7'reas. Daz. Ps. 
cxix. 71 God's red is as the schoolmaster’s pointer to the 
child, pointing out the letter. 1887 Overland Monthly 
(Farmer Aover.), On the march the mighty herd sometimes 
strings out miles in length, and then it has pointers, who 
ride abreast at the head of the column. 1897 Daily News 
28 Sept. 6/5 He has died from the results ofa blow from 
either a ruler or pointer. A/od. No pointer had been 
supplied to the lecturer. paren 

e@. The index-hand or indicator of a clock, 


balance, or other instrument. 

1667 Hooxe in PAét, Trans. 11. 544 The distance of the 
Objeet-glass from the Pointers. 1672 Vestry Bés. (Surtees) 
338 For putting on the pointer of the clocke, 6¢. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv, 37 The Pointer of the Vernier. 
1834 J. Toon /ect. Childr. 1. 3 Vou hear it tick and see 
the pointers move. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. PAtl. 1.1. 
8 424 The divisions being read_ off by a pointer or vernier 
attached to the frame of the instrument. 1894 Bottone 
Electr. Instr. Making (ed, 6) 119 A small pointer..is to be 
lightly glued to the top of the pivot at right angles to the 
needle below. : i 

a. An indicator used in whale-fishery to point 


out to the boats the place of the whale : sce quots. 
1897 W. H, Macy Phere she blows! 143 The extended 
‘pointer ' (a light pole with a black ball on the end of it, to 
be used at the masthead, when the boats are down) told us 
that the whale was off the ship's lee bow. 1887 Fisheries 
U.S. Sect. v. IL, 258 note, In right whaling, a pointer .. is 
often used. The pointer is a large basket or frame of wood 
covered with canvas and painted black, placed at the end 
of a 12 foot pole, used at mast-head and pointed in the 
direction of the whale. 
e. Short for STATION-POINTER. 
1978 in Knicut Dict. Mech. : . 
. U.S. collog, A hint, a point; a piece of 


information; a suggestion. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct. 5/2 There’s a pointer 
for you! 1887 Bucioce Pynours_v. 41 In this fact there 
seems to be another pointer to the fishing population. 1892 
Aathony's Photogr. Bull. WV. 247 Let me give any equestrian 
photographer a pointer. Don't tie your instrument to your- 
self, tie it to your horse. 


4. A dog of a breed nearly allied to the true 
hounds, used by sportsmen to point at or indicate 
the presence of game, especially birds; on scentin 
which the dog stands rigidly, with muzzle stretche 
toward the game, and usually one foot raised. (In 


quot. 1717, the proper name of a dog.) 

1717 Prion Alma t, 319 The sport and race no more he 
minds; Neglected Tray and Pointer lie: And covies unmo- 
lested fly. 2768 Pennant Zoo/. 1. 54 The Pointer, which is 


, adog of foreign extraction, was unknown to our ancestors, 


1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 753 Booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heels. 1837 T. Bert 
Hist. Brit. Quadrupeds 217 The Spanish Pointer was 
formerly well known as a stanch, aueny and useful, but 
heavy and lazy dog. The English breed, however, is now 
very much preferred. ng Darwin ago Spec. i. (2873) 25 
The English pointer has been greatly changed within the 
Jasi century. : 

5. pi. The two stars a and y in the Great Bear, 


astraight line throngh which points nearly to the 
pole-star. Sometimes also applied to the two sta 
a and y in the Sonthern Cross, which are nearly 


in a line with the South Pole of the heavens. 
1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea vi. (1577) 28b, If the two 


| 


| 


‘left by a beast. 
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Starres of Charles wayne, called the poynters, be due East 
from the north Starre. 1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. Nox. 
76 The lower of the Pointers. The White or Nortb Pointer., 
3879 Newcoms & Hotpen Astron. 4 ‘The two stars which 
form the pointers in the constellation Ursa Mayor. 1892 
E. Reeves Homeward Bound 34 High overhead..the noble 
Southern Cross and its pointers gleam like a piece of jewelry 
in a deep blue setting. f 

+ 6. 4/7, The antennz of an insect or crustacean. 

1664 H. Power Exp. Philos. 1.2 The Flea..hath.. two 
poioters before which grow out of the forehead, by which 

e tryes and feels all objects. £éfd.11 A Wood-Louse.. 
hath two pointers.. like a pair of pincers. ; 

7. Printing. A \ayer-on who secures the register 
in printing the reverse side by ‘ threading ’ the sheet 
through the point-holes made in printing the first 
side, 

1882 Sovrnwaro Pract, Printing u. xxiii. 543 The word 
‘pointer ‘has Intely come into use to describe a man who 
can do work requiring exact register, with points. 1888 in 
Jacost Printer's Voc. 102. ‘i 

8. Naut. (f/.) Timbers somelimes fixed diago- 

nally across the hold, to support the beams, 
_3769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) 11 iij b, The pointers, 
if any, are.. fixed across the hole diagonally to support 
the beams. 1820 Scorrsny Aretic Regtous 11. 191-3. 1839 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 219/2 In the plates of a Dutch 
work of the date of 1697, there are diagonal pointers in an 
athwartship direction. 1867 Ssivtu Saflor's Word bh. s.v. 
All braces placed diagonally across the hold of any vessel, 
to support the bilge and prevent loose-working, are called 
pointers. : . eae 

9. In varions technical applications ; 

a. A name of particular pointed tools used in various 
trades, for boring, cutting, graving, etc. e.g. a pointed 
chisel used by stonemasons, a silversmith’s pointer. b. 
A bricklayer’s tool for clearing out the old mortar between 
the courses of bricks in a wall which is being pointed. 
@. In U.S., the lever by which a railway switch is moved, 
a point-lever. 1875 in Kuicut Dict. Mech. 

O. [f. Point sd.1] With a prefixed numeral: A 
stag having horns bearing so many points, e.g. 
ten-pointer, fourteen-pointer, etc. 

1893 IWVestin. Gaz. 18 Sept. 6/3 The magnificent 20-pointer 
shot .. in Glenqnoich is said to be the only stag of the kind 
ever killed in a Scottish forest. 1899 11. Maxwect in add 
Malt G. 3 Oct. 3/2, I stood beside a ten-pointer. 

-pointic, 2. Math. [arbitrarily f. Point 5d.) + 
-Ic.] An element of adjectives, as /vo-fointic, 
three-pointic, n-pointic, = having, pertaining to, or 
passing through two, three, or # points. 

1879 Satnon Higher Plante Curves vi. 214 An ordinary 
(two-pointic) contact of two branches of the curve. 

|| Pointillage (pweats'yaz). [IF., f. potntiller 
to dot: see-AGE.] ‘ Dotting; in Therapeutics, term 
for massage with the finger-lips’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1888 D. Macuire Art birds iii, (ed. 4) 48 Pointillage 
vibrations, or pointed vibrations.. by striking with the points 
of the fingers formed into a small or a large circle. 

|Pointi‘lle. Os. rare. [F. pointille (pweeit?y'), 
ad. It. puntiglio, dim. of punto point; L. type 
*puncticulum, dim. of punctum point.) A small 
point, a trifle, a fine distinction; = PuxctILio. 

1626 C, Potter //ist. Quarrels 427 The Cardinall.. 
omitting pointilles and subtilties, did not say at Venice all 
that which the Court of Rome had wished. 

| Pointillé (pweeatz'ye), @. (sd.) [F., pa. pple. 
of pointiller to mark with small points or dots, 
{. pointille (sce prec.), L. type *puncticudare.| 
Ornamented with designs engraved or drawn with 
a sharp-pointed tool or style. 

1903 7'regashi's Catal. Jan. 10/1 Old French Locket Case, 
..red morocco faded, gold tooled with small pointille scralls 
and border of similar style. 

Pointillism (pwzirtiliz’m). Also |j-isme. 
[ad. F. pointillisme, f. pointiller: see prec. and 
-ism.] A method, invented by French impres- 
sionist painters, of producing luminous effects by 
crowding a surface with small spots of various 
colours, which are blended by the eye. 

igor Daily Chron. 22 Oct. 3/2 Segantini..has broken the 
banalilé of Alpine lines by the shimmering of his fointil- 
Hise. 1902 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Jan. 16/3 He [Segantini] 
painted without any adherence to syslematic process, but 
used pointillisme as it served his purpose. 1904 Athenzum 
2 Apr. 441/1. Modern Dutch artists ..seem to be taking 
pointillism with » stolid seriousness which its inventors 
never can have intended. a itt , 

So Poi ntillist [ad. F. poézti//iste],an artist who 
follows the style of pointillism. = 

1893 JVesim. Gaz. 18 Mar. 3/3 Mad imaginings of the 
various modern schools of AU age) pointillistes, and 
soon. 1 Daily News 30 Jay 9/3, Of the Seasons by 
the pointiflist Pissarro, ‘ L'Automne "is the most realistic 
and spacious. . 

attrib, 1908 Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 174 The ‘Neo-Impres- 
stonist* or Pointillist painting. 

Pointing (pointin), /. 56.1 [f. Point vt + 
-Ixe¢1,]_ The action of Pornt v1, or its result. 

+1. Pricking or marking with a pointed instru- 
ment, Ods. rare. 

ex440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyntynge, or prykkynge, 
punctacio A 

+b. Hunting. (concr.) The foot-print or track 
Obs. 
Master of Gante (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, Pat somme 
sen rete bee Ge and bloweth pe reghtes and halowes, or 
elles pat he fynde her poyntynge, or pryckynge. 


POINTING. 


ce. The preparation of slates for roofing. ? Ods. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 244 The Pointing of 
Slates..is hewing them, and making them fit for the Work. 


i 


d. Printing, Placing the sheets on the points of . 


the press. See Point sd.) B. 4. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 31/1 The pointing and 
taking-off at the machines are done by intelligent-looking 
boys or young men. 

e. Sculplure. (Sec quot.) 

1883 Mag. of Art Oct. s14/t Here is done the pointing, 

as it is called; the marking out with mathematical accuracy 

n the marble the points that shall guide the workman 
whose labour it is to block out from the rough. .the poten- 
tiality of a statue, its rude semblance. i 

2. The insertion of stops; punctnation ; the marks 
made, or the method of punctuating. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyntynge, or pawsynge in 
redynge, punctuacio. 1579 Furr /feskins's Parl. 456, 
I e ouer howe M. Heskins hath corrupted Tertullian by 
false pointing. 1706 A. Beprorp Temple Jus, vili. 162 
The Sence..may seem to require another Pointing. ae 
T. L. De Vinxe Moon's Mech, Exerc, Printing 420 The 
compositor should amend bad spelling and pointing, hee 
J. Hustee Hymns Faith & Life (new ed.) Pref, Mr B. 
Sykes..has revised the pointing of the Psalms and Cantieles. 

b. In Semitic languages: The insertion of the 
vowel (and other) points; the system of doing this. 

1659 1g Owen Integr. & Purity Hebr. & Grk. Text Wks. 
1853 XVI. 376 What is the state and condition of the pre- 
sent Hebrew pointing. 1847 J. Kiax Cloud Dispelled x. 
153 In the Hebrew the sense is ohscured by false pointing. 

3. Fumishing with a point; sharpening. 

187g Knicur Dict. Mech. 1705 A finer file-wheel by which 
the process of pointing is finished. 

b. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 
tapered end of a rope. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxxv. 134 The neat. work 
upon the rigging,—the knots, Flemish eyes, splices, seizings, 
coverings, pointings, and graffings. c1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 31 Take every alternate nettle and lay 
along the pointing. 1867 Snvtu Satlor's MWord-sh., 
Pointing, the unlaying and tapering the end of a rope, 
and weaving some of its yarns about the diminished part. 

4. The removing of points. 

1879 WeresteR Suppl. (citing Horsroro). 1884 Kuicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppt., Pointing, a preliminary in the prepara- 
tion of grain for the mill in the modern process; it consists 
in rubbing off the points of the grain, clipping the brush, 
and removing the germ end. 

5. The filling up with special strong mortar of 
the exterior face of the joints in brickwork ; concer. 
the protecting facing thus given to the joints. (In 
the earlier quots. applied to a similar operation in 
reference to the tiles or slates of a roof.) 

Flat pointing: that in which the mortar is left even with 
the wall. Tuck potnting: unat in which the mortar slightly 
projects from the joints, and the lines of mortar have 
parallet edges contrasting in colour with the central part. 

1483-5 Ree. St. Mary at Hil 120 Payde to a tyler for 
iiij dayes & di. in poyntyng of dyners houses, 1502-3 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 102 Pro le puyntyng super 
le caponhous. 1609 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 61 Item payed 
fo Nichollas Yonger for laying the lead and for pointing 
of the slates, xviijd. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 228 The 
swell had washed some of the pointing out of the exterior 
joints. /éid. § 233 We took this .. opportunity of earefull 
making good all our pointings and groutings. 1825 J. 
Nienotson Oferat. Mechanic 354 Pointing .. consists in 
reking out some of the mortar from the joints, and filling 
them again with blue mortar. 1881 Younc Zu. Man his 
own Mechanic § 1201 In building there are two kinds of 
pointing, distinguished as flat pointing and tuck pointing, 
the latter being more ornamental than the former. 

6. The action of indicating or directing; the 
indication of place or direction, as with the finger 
or the point of anything; expression by sign or 
gesture, dumb-show; also fg, a prompting, im- 
pulse; a hint in words, 

1583 Short Catech. in Lit. §& Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 495 
That by certain questions, as it were by pointing, the igno- 
tant might be instrueted. 1553 Eorn Treat, Newe Jad. 
(Arb.) 34 With sygnes and poyntinges (as the dumme are 
wont to speake with the dumme). 1648 Bovtr Seraph. 
Love xiii. Ce 76 The Needle’s pointing at the Poles, 
1726 Swirt Gulliver ut. i. 181, I found by their pointing 
towards me..thaf they plainly discovered me. 1742 
Rienarpson Pamela TV. 318 One of those natural Point- 
ings, as [ may call it, that is implanted in every Creature, 
teaching it to chuse its Good, and to avoid its Evil. 1873 
M. Arnoto Lit. & Dogma (1876) 98 The Old Testament 
abounds. .in pointings and approximations to it. 

b. Of a yacht, etc.: The action of sailing with 
the prow close to the wind. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oet. 6/6 The Shamrock footed the 
faster, but the Columbia counteracted this by her superior 
pointing. roor Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 6/1 The spin showed 
that she is not only very fast in a breeze that puts her rail 
awash, but tbat she is a wonder at pointing. 

ce. Of a pointer or other dog: see Point v.! 11. 

1877 J. Giason in Zneycl, Brit, VII. 328/2 This habit Jof 
crouching], like that of pointing, is probably --‘merely the 
ict pause of an animal about to spring on its prey’. 
Ibid. 330/1 The strength of this pointing propensity. 

7. The coming of an abscess to a point or head; 
concr.the conical head thus formed. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex., Pointing, term for the conical 
softish projection, of a light yellow colour, observable in an 
abscess when nearly ripe. 1884 M. Mackenzir Dis. Throat 
§ Nose 11. 451 Tumours,.which after ‘pointing’ opened 
spontaneously. 

8. The disposition of the points (Pont 56.1 B, 3 
on a railway. 


Also concr. The 
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1902 Hest, Gaz. 29 Sept. 6/2 The cause of the accident 
was undoubtedly an error in the pointing. 

9. Needlework, A kind of ornamental stitch. 

1888 Catholic Househ. 1 Sept, 14/1 The fine needlework 
on muslin which includes ‘veining '; ‘stroking’, ‘ pointing ‘ 
and ‘lace stitching 8 ; . 

+10. Fishing. (2) The action of using the point 
of the rod as a means of hookinga fish: a practice 
followed by poachers, Sc. Ods. 

1860 Act 23 & 24 Viet. c.45 $1 That it shall not be lawful 
. to fish for trout or other fresh water fish. with any net,.. 
or by striking the fish with any instrument, or by pointing. 

LL. attrib. and Comb. in names of things used 

for pointing (see quots. and various senses of 
Point 2.1), as fornting-breed, -dog, -forge,-machine, 
-trowel, -wire; + pointing-mark, = foinfing-stock; 
+ pointing-ribbon, a ribbon used as a lace or 
point (Pont 54.1 B. 5); so pointing-silk ; point- 
ing-rods, rods used in the exercise of guns and 
mortars; + pointing-stock, a person pointed at ; 
an object of scorn, derision, or ridicule. 
1839 Ure Dict. ctrts 956 A enrrier, which takes the pin to 
the ‘pointing apparatus. 1754-6 Connoisseur No. 64 (1767! 
TE. 224 (Dogs] of the *Pointing-breed. 1752 Fir.nixc 
Amelia \. iv, A great "Pointing-dog hit him through the 
Leg. 1g00 H. Lawson On Track 139 We would stand 
by his “pointing forge when he'd be sharpening picks in 
the early morning. 1875 Kntcnt Dit. Weck, *Pointiig- 
machine, one for pointing rails, pickets, matches, ete. 1g§gz 
Kyo Werther 1. Brewen Wks. (1got) 292 Suffer mee not 
to be a *poynting marke for others, and a shame among 
my neighbours. 1572 in Cunningham Aere/s at Court 
(Shaks. Soc.) 19 *Poynting Ribbon of golde sylv' and sylke 
roz yardes at viijd the yarde. 1g91 PeRctvaL, Sf. Dict, 
Frena o treuga, a lace, a pointing rihhon, taenta, offendtr. 
1859 F. A. Garrrimns Artid, Alan. (1862) 121 The mortar is 
.. laid, not directly on the object, hut upon two pickets, called 
“pointing rods, 1571 Inventory in Beck Draper's Dict, 190, 
ij peces and ix yeardes of ‘pointinge silk, 6s. 8d. 1893 
SuaKe: 2 Hen, V1, 11. tv. 46, 1, his forlorne Duchesse, Was 
made a wonder, and a “pointing stock. 1606 G. W{ooo- 
eockE] (ist. fustine Xtx.75 Not to line pleasantly, but to be 
a pontine stock for the multitude, and a remembrancer of 
calamities. 1703 Moxon Jfech. vere. 249 Asmall * Pointing 
Trowel, to go into sharp Angles. 1875 Kyicut Dict. Afech., 
*Pointing-wire, an iron wire with a loop at_one end, used 
for sighting mortars by, when the proper line of fire has 
once been found. 

Pointing, v4/. 5.2: sce Porxt v.2 

Pointing (poi-ntin), sf/.a. [f. Point v1 + 
-nc 4] That points, in various senses of the vb. 

1630 Minton /ifrt. Shaks, 4 Or that his hallow’d reliques 
should be hid Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid. 1667 — 
P.£.1. 223 The flames Drivn backward slope their pointing 
spires, 1693 DavoeNn Perstus i. (1697) 408 To see The Crowd, 
with pointing Fingers, cry, ‘That's he. 1880 Barwrne 
Ancurism 61 The tumor .. became conical like a pointing 
abscess, 

b. Pointing doors (in a canal, etc.), two doors 
of a sluice closing against each other in a point or 
mitre, or at an angle, so as to resist the pressure 
of the water ; Jointing sil/s, also called potniings, 
the sills of such doors. 

1795 J. Puurs Hist. Inland Navig. Add, 178 A new 
sea sluice, with pointing doors to sea and land. /é/d., The 
new cut..is to be not less than four feet below the pointings 
of the present sluice. [A depth of ‘4 feet below the point- 
ings’ means 4 feet below the npper surface of the sills of 
the lock or sluice, called pointing sills or pointings. (H. 
Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., Manchester.)} 

Pointingly, adv. rare. [f. Porntine fp/.a.+ 
-LY 2,] In a way that points out; pouty, 

1607 13. Jonson Volfone Ded., Where haue I bin par. 
ticular? Where personall, except to.. creatures (for their 
insolencies) worthy to be tax'd? or to which of these so 
pointingly, as he might not, either ingeniously haue confest, 
or wisely dissembled his disease ? 

Point lace. [f. Point st.1 A. 31+ Lace sé. 6.) 
Lace made with the needle on a parchment pattern, 
as distinguished from that made with bones or 
bobbins on a pillow. Also a/frié. 

1672 Lond, Gaz. No. 736/4 A Lawn Pocket handkerchief, 
.. laced round with a fine Point lace abont 4 fingers broad. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 41 Furniture for a of raised 
Point-Lace, &c. 6 per Cent. ad valorem, 1775 Mas. Harris 
in Priv, Lett. La, Malmesbury (1870) 1. 311 Mrs. Howard 
had a point-lace trimming that cost coal 1881 A, Lanc 
Library 65 The.. pattern of the gilding resembles the 
Venetian point-lace. 1882 A. S. Cote in Kueyed, Brit. 
XIV. 2184/1 Drawn and ent works were ancient forms of 
embroidery which directly developed into point lace. 

Hence Point-laced a., adorned with point lace. 

1665 /nteldigencer 5 June II. 402 Six Handkerchers,..one 
point-laced set on Tiffany. 

Pointless (poi'ntlés), 2. [f Pom 53.1 B. + 
-LESS.] 

1. Withoat a point; having a rounded or blunt 
end; blunt. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 1047 The Faderamerueiled wes Whi his 
sword was point les. a1g48 Hatt Chron., Rich. (1125 b, 
After the procession folowed therle of Northumberlande 
with a poineteless sword naked. 1687 Drvpen Hind & P. 
it, 420 You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, And to the 
laws, your sword of justice, fly. 1791 Cowrre Sad xx. 
$39 For I wield also not a pointless beam. 1848 Dickens 

ombey xxvii, ‘ My pencils are all pointless ', she said. 

2, Without point or force (Pornt 54,1 B, 10); ine 
effective, meaningless. 

1726 Pore Odyss. xx. 448 The suitors..aim to wound the 
Prince with pointless wit. 1760 Wrstey Jrel. 7 Aug. 
(1827) 1.13 Why sbould a little pointless railtery make us 


POINTWISE. 


ashamed? 1844 Disrarit Contagsby in, iv, He said some- 
thing rather pointless about admiring ere that is 
beautiful, 1884 Jfanch., E.xant. 1 Dec. 3/1 This 1s a point- 
less little story. , " % 

3. Of a competitor or side: Not having scored 
a point. Of a game or contest: In which no 


point is scored. 

1882 Daily News 17 Feh. 3/5 Ben-y-Lair..was beaten 
almost pointless, 1891 /4éd. 6 Nov. 2/6 The latter did not 
long remain pointless, and after a long run by ubbard, 
Megan registered atry. 1892 Sfandard 3 Oct. 7/6 ¥ point- 
less draw was the result of the meeting. 

4. Having no characteristic or distinctive marks. 

1879 STEVENSON 77av. Cecennes 26 \t was the most point- 
less anni 

llence Pointlessly a/v.; Poi'ntlessness. 

1885 Sai, New. 7 Nov. 599 The greatest charm of Lord 
Iddesleigh's performance was, to speak paradoxically, its 
pointlessness. 1894 H. Dreuwmonn siscent Alan 436 It is 
not the monotony of life which destroys men, but its point- 
lessness. 1895 funh's Stand. Di.t., Pointlessly. 


Pointlet (pointe). [fas prec. + -LEr.] 
Asmall point, Hence Pointleted ¢. Bol., ter- 


minating in a minute point; apiculate. 

1847 WL E. Sterne Field Bet, 8o Dianthus casius... 
Hracts adpressed, ovate, obtuse, pointleted. 1866 7‘reas. 
Bot., Pointleticd, the saine as Apiculate. 1866 BrackMore 
Cradech Nowell xii, Below were tassels, tufts, and pointlets. 

Pointling, sh. nonceswd, [Pf Pornt zt + 
-anGl2.] A little index-tinger. 

1840 Blackw, Mag. XUV 608 There was not a syllable 
said either of thumbkin, or pointling, or gold-finger. 

+ Pointling, -lings, ei. Oss. [f. Puint 
$6.1 1. + -11nG %, -Lincs.] Paint foremost. 

1470-85 Marory Arthur xi. iv. 573 Ie myght wel see 
a spere grete & longe that came streyglite vpon hym poynte- 
lynge. 1596 DatryMpLe tr. Lestie’s list. Scot. Wo 135 
Gret kairnis of stancs,..scharpe abone, ryseng vpe poynt- 
lings lyke a steiple. 

+ Point-maker. O/s. A maker of points or 
laces (for Beene apparel): see Potnr 56,7 U. 5. 

1436 Lied Eng. Poticy in Pot. Poems (Rolls) H. 160 
Tren, wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also, For poynt- 
makers fille nedefulle be the ij. 1530 Patser. 256/71 Poynt 
maker, esyuddictier, azsq8 Hatt Chron, Hen. FUT 234 
He was a citezen and poynt-maker of London. 1891 
Peacwate Sf. Dict., -lgugetero, a point maker, 

Pointment. O45. exc. dia/. [Aphetic form of 
APPOINTMENT: cf. Point 56.2,0.2 (Cf. OF. poyntte- 
ment (1418 in Godef.).] = APPOINTMENT 2, 3, 6. 

e1400 Song Noland 145 ‘The sairsins be set the poynt- 
ment to hold. a@ 1440, € 1440, 1521 [see APPOINTMENT 3, 
3,6) 1466 Cal ciuct. Reeds. Dublin (1829) 1. 326 The .. 

poyntment of their wages. x1§19 Jaterd. Four Elem. in 
een Dodstey 1. 33 Did ye not erewhile Make pointment 
openly, To come again all to supper? 1581 Ricu Hareweld 
(Shaks. Soc.) 149 Accordyng to poinctmente comes Maister 
Doctour, disgnised like a right porter. 1885 Acp. Proviuc. 
(E. D, DJ, [have made a pointment with Mr. — to-morrow. 

Pointrel (pointrél). vere. (dim. of Point s4.1 
Ie: cf. cockerel] a. = PotxteL 1. b. The 
pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 

1688 R. Hotme -lrmoury tn. xv. (Roxb, 19/2 The Poitrell 
or Pointrell is a brasse Instrument formerly used to write 
withall on tables. 1875 Kyicnut Diet, Mech., Pointre/, a 
graving-tool, 188: Piackmorr Christowed/ i, Broad leaves 
spreading into pointrels, waved and eut with erisp indenture. 

Pointsman (poi-ntsmén). [f. Point 53.1 + 
Maw 56.1] 

1. A man who has charge of the points on a rail- 
way: see Pont 54.1 B, 3f. 

1849 Sux F. B. Heap Stokers §& Pokers viii. (1851) 79 To 
increase precaution, the pointsman bas always the signal of 
danger on, 1878 F.S. Wittiams Jfidl. Ratu, 624 Points. 
men have very responsible duties, 

2. A police constable stationed on point-duty. 
1883 Globe 5 Apr. 5/1 Supplementat police ‘ pointsmen’ 
have been placed at several of the public buildings. 1888 
Pall Mail G. 12 Oct., 1f the ‘point system is retained, a 
pointsman ought to he kept on duty throughout the night. 

So Poi‘ntswoman (cf. sense 1). 

1891 Miss Mutock Fafr France ti.66 Much it amazed 
us to see continually on Freneh railways these female 
officials, down to signalwomen and pointswomen. 

+Pointure. 04s. Alsos-yr. [a.F. pointure = 
Tr, pointura:—L, punctiva PUNCTURE.) Pricking. 

1390 Gower Conf II]. 119 The lusti Maii, Whanne every 
hrid upon his lay Among the griene leves singeth And love 
of his pointure stingeth..The youthe of every creature. 
1461 Liber Pluscardensis xr. viii, The pointyr of a preyn. 

+ Point-vice, a. and adv. O6s. [var. of Point- 
DEVICE.] Perfect ; perfectly, exactly. 

a 1607 BricHtmMan Revelation (1615) 48 Men..who thinke 
all that to be point-viee, which they read to haue been in 
vse in these tymes. @ 1663 SANDERSON Serv. (1681) LH. 127 
Clamour against the Times, because everything is not point- 
vise just as we would have it, 

Pointways, adv. [f. as next + ways, genitive 
of Way sd.] = next; with projecting points. 

1892 J. T. Bent Ruined Cities Mashonaland jv. 107 
A pretty little bit of wall with tbe stones placed pointways 
for about a yard. .formed a sort of dentelle pattern. 

Poi ntwise, adv. [f. Point 56.1 B. + -w1sk.J 
In the manner or way of a point. 

1545 Exvor, Cuspidatin, poyntyng, or poyntwyse. 161% 
Frorio, Stipuéa, the spindling vp point-wise of any thing 
namely of corne. 166 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s 7. 1x. 197 
Gnartolite .. whome Akafir, well eienge, point wise smote. 
1904 HWestm. Gaz. 25 Feb. ¢/1 The bodice..enriched witb 
further appliqués of guipure to extend the fronts pointwise. 


POINTY. 


Pointy (pointi), @ [f. Point s4.1 B.+ -y.] 

1. Characteristically or notably pointed. 

1644 Dicsy Wat. Bodies xv. § 31. 130, I hane seen some 
very high, and pointy spire steeptes do the like. ; 

2. Of a fleece; Having many points; bearing 
wool of uneven length. 

1844 H. Sternzns Bk. Farm V1. 891 A good fleece 
should have the points of all its staples of equal length, 
otherwise it will be a pointy one. 

3. Full of point; pithy, terse. s/ang. 

Poinyard, obs. form of Poytarp, 

Poiology (poig'lédzi). [f£ Gr. mote-s of what 
kind or nature (= L. geda/is) + -Locy.] Ben- 
tham’s proposed term for the doctrine of quality, 
as opposed to foso/ogy the doctrine of quantity. 
Hence Poiolo‘gieal a. 

1816 Bentnam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIL 119 Ex- 
hibiting Posology and Poiology together, in the character 
of two hranches comprehending between them the whole 
contents of Somatology. /éid. 86 Poiological Somatology. 

Pois, obs, form of Pose Sc., treasure, ele, 

+ Poisable, @. Ods. rare. [a. late AF. fots- 
able, {. potser to Poise + -aABLE.] That may be 
weighed. 

(1429-30 Act 8 élen. 17 © 5 Toutz manners des choses 
poisablez.) _1g0z ArNot.pr Céron. 82 The ferme of the grete 
beame shall bye nor selle any wares or marchaundises 
peysed or poysable at y* grete beaime. 

+ Poi-sage. 06s. rare. [a. obs. F. potsage, = 
Prisace.] Weighing, expense of weighing. 

1611 Cotar., Drotct de poisage, poisage; or,a fee due in 
soine places, vuto the king, for the weighing of wares in the 
Market-hall, or Towne-house. 

+ Poisant, a. Os. In 4-5 poysaunt, 6 -sent. 
[a. OF, potsant, variant of pesant, pefsant: sec 
PrIsant, and Poisev,] Weighing ; heavy, weighty 
(in various senses): = PEISANT. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 26 ‘Two candels pemivat viij. 
pounde. ¢1477 Caxton Yasou 17 Gyuyng to hys enemye 
many strokes terrybleand poysaunt. 1489 — Faytes of A. 
ix, 24 More poysaunt_and namely bygger arniures. 1g92 
Wrerey Arviorte 111 Right poysent bloe he stroke. 

Poise (poiz), s4. Forms: § poys, 5-6 pois, 
5-7 poyse, 6-7 poiz, poyze, 6-8 poize, 7 poix, 
8 poice, s— poise. [late MIE. pays, a. Central OF. 
pois (now poids), from earlier OF, fers weight 
= Pr., Cat. pes, Sp., Py., It. peso:—late pop. L. 
pesum for cl. L. pensum weight, from perdére to 
weigh. Cf. Preisn sé.) 

I, Weight. 

+i. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight, Also in semi-concr. sense; ef. wefghi, 


load, burden. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Lyn. Chorle § Byrde (1818) 15, 1 to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle, 1489 Caxton Maytes of A. xxxv. 153 The 
tonre was of merueyllonse poys and heuy. 2612 SELDEN 
Lilustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, vi. 49 As iftheir owne poize did 
.. gine them that proper place. 2615 Marknam Aug, 
/Tousew, (1660) 169 For the holding the grain and water, 
whose poyse and weight might otherwise endanger a weaker 
substance. 1665 Evetyn Let. 9 Sept. in Diary, etc, (1827) 
1V. 157 We should succumb under the poiz. 

+b. fig. ‘Weight’; gravity, importance ; load, 
burden; burdensomeness. Oés. 

1460 Rolls of Parit. V.375/1 As the mater is so high, and 
of soo grete wyght and poyse. 1489 Caxton Sayles of A. 
1, Vii. 15 Their offyce passeth in poys and perill alle other. 
1593 Soutnwett St. Peter's Comtpl. 67 My sinnes doe ouer- 
charge thy brest, The poyse therof doth force thy knees to 
bow. 1687 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowh Diat. ili. 140 
The poyse of Charity must incline the beam toward the 
better part. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc, xi. 270 To put all these 
circumstances in the scale, and assign to each of them its 
proper poize and influence. — : 

+2. Definite or specified weight; the amount 


that a thing weighs. Ods, 

1425 Rolls of Farlt. IV. 290 Wolles of gretter pee 
thenne were contened in thaire Cokett. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 
uu. xxviii. 121 After that itis of poyse. 1580 Reg. Gild Co. 
Chr. York (1872) 310 Poiz nyne unces and half an unce. 
16x0 in Rymer Federa (1710) XVII. 195 Poix, altogither 
One hundred twentie and three Ounces. 1706 Maute ///st. 
Picts iii. 20 Brazen Pieces, or Rings of Iron duly weighed 
and tried to just Poise. . 

+ b. A measure or standard of weight! Oés. 

1542 Upatt Frasn, Apoph, 183 One hundred talentes, 
that is of englishe poyse, nyne thousande three hundred 
poundes of weight. xsss Eoen Decades 234 They are 
soulde by a poyse or weight which they caule Mangiar. 
1614 Razricn fist, World 1. (1634) 408, 300 shekles of 
brasse, which make nine pound three quarters of our poizes. 

+3. concr, A weight; a piece of some heavy 
substance used for some purpose on account of its 
weight, e. g. 1 weight of a clock. Ods. 

1531 Exvot Gov. 1. xvi, Laborynge with poyses made of 
leadde or other metall. 1533 — Cast. Helthe (1539) 51 
Takyng vp plummettes or other lyke poyses on the endes 
of stanes,. these do exercise the backe and loynes, _1561-z 
in Swayne Sarum Churchw,. Ace. (1896) 282 To the 
plum’er for casting of the poyses for the chyme and clok, 
@ 1613 Oversurv Al IVife, s¢. (1638) 104 It keeps his mind 
in a continuall motion, as the poise the clocke. 1688 
R. Hotme Arnioury ui. 323/2 The Shanks or Arms, and the 
Poises or Lead Balls atthe ends ; 

b. fig. Something that acts likea weight ; a bias ; 
one of the Aadferes of a fly: see PoIseR 2. Now 


rare or Obs. 
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1615 T. Apams Lycanthropy Ep. Ded. 2, I have seldom 
pretended that common poyse, that..sets so many mad 

ens, like wheeles, a running, importunacy of friends. 1713 

ERHAM Phys. Theol, vit. tv. 406 These Poises or Pointils 
are, for the most part, little Balls set at the op of a Slender 
Stalk, which they can move every way at pleasure. 175; 
Wanwav 7rav, (1762) 1, mt. xxxv. 162 It of course fel 
where they had given the poise, which was on the right 
side. 1876 Geo, Eriot Dan, Der. 1. ix, Such a hint was 
TiS enous to give an adverse poise to Gwendolen’s own 
thought. 

+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum ; a heavy blow or fall. Ods. 

€1489 Caxton Blauchardyn li. 194 Sadoyne,..wyth xv. 
thousaund gode knyghtes, valyaunt & hardy, that al at one 
poyse smot hem self wythin Alymodes folke. 1606 Snaxs. 
ir. & Crit iit. 207 The Ramme that batters downe the 
wall, For the great swing and rnudenesse of his poize, They 
place hefore his hand that made the Engine. 


IT, iquality of weight, balance. 
5. qual pr even poise: ‘The condition of being 
equally weighted on both sides; balance, equili- 


brium, equipoise. /#4, and fg. 

1555 Ienen Decades 94 A payre of balances whose weyght 
inclynynge from the equall poyse in the myddest towarde 
eyther of the sydes. a 1650 Crasnaw Cariwen Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 276 O Heart! the iequall poise of love's both 
parts. 1692 Norrts Curs. Hef. 1 This already reduces me 
fo an even Poise. 1742 Vounc A“. 7h. vutt. 797 And that 
demands a mind in equal poize. 1875 Jowrtt Plate, 
fhaedrus (ed. 2) U1..124 The chariots of the gods in even 
poise, obeying the rein, glide rapidly. 

6. Hence aésoZ., in sense of 5: Balance, equili- 


Lrinm (in reference to material things). 

igix Suartess. Charac. (1737) U1. 1. iii, 215 The Central 
Powers, which hold the lasting Orbs in their just Poize and 
Movement, 1756 C. Lucas #ss. Waters I. 253 ‘he 
animal .. loses his poise,.. gasps and apparently dies. 1827 
Hoon Hero & Leander xvii, Panting, at poise, upon a rocky 
crest! 1899 Cassedf's Fechu. Fduc, WW, 324/2 Which ac- 
celerates its velocity until the balance has passed the point 
where the spring is in poise, 


b. The way in which the body, head, etc., is 


poised ; carriage. 

17970 Phil. Trans. LX. 310 Great attention shonld always 
bated tothe poize of the body, 1863 Gro. Fttot Aomola v, 
An expression earried ont in the backward poise of the 
girl's head, 1875 Manninc AV/ission 21, Ghest ii. 46 Some 
infirmity, either of the eye, or the hand, or of our posture, 
or of our poise and balance. a 

ec, A balanced or hovering condition; suspense 
of movement; a pause belween two periods of 


motion or change. 

1867 Swinnurxe Hi, Blake (1868) 57 With tender poise of 
pale feet, 1873 Buackie Lays slight, Introd. 13 The 
Mnuse will not descend from her airy poise. 1878 Gitper 
Toet_& Master 14 At the poise of the flying year. 1889 
Str F, Leicuron in Times 11 Dec. 7/1 The poise of the 
flood-tide.. was only of brief duration. ‘ 

7. fig. Balance, equilibrium, steadiness, stability 
(in reference to abstract or immaterial things). 

1649 Lovetacr Poens (1864) 82 Sweet as her voyce That 
gave each winding law and poyze. 1928-46 ‘lHomson 
Spring 277 All Is off the poise within. 1802 Coxe #'rav. 
Szuttz, (ed. 4) 1. Introd. 32 The government, losing its poise, 
was only considered as a provisional committee. rgor A. 
Snaw in Contenp. Rev. Nov. 610 Men who have at the 
same time the intellectual range and poise that he has 


acquired. 

%. The condition of being equally balanced 
betwecn alternatives ; state of indecision ; suspense, 

1713 Pore Let, fo Addison 14 Dec., 'Tis enough to make 
one remain stupify'd ina poize of inaction, 1787 JEFFERSON 
Writ, 859) 11. 145 The event was long on the poise. 1875 
Steoman Vict. Poets 407 Great affairs of state hang at 
poise. 

Poise (poiz), 7. Forms: 5- poise, (5-7 poyse, 
6-7 poyze, 6-8 poize). [late ME. forse (parallel 
form to PEISE), repr. OF. forse, from earlier fetse, 
the stem-stressed form of peser = Pr. pessar, pezar, 
Sp., Pg. pesar, lt. pesare:—late pop. L. fésare for 
cl. L. pensdre to weigh, freq. of penddre to Jaen 

L. pésd're, pe'sat, became according tostress, in early OF., 
pest'r, G2) pet'se, later, in Central OF. (72) forse. In mod.F., 
the of forms have been levelled under ¢, 1/7 pese, tls pésent; 
but in late OF. the ¢ forms were sometimes levelled under 
of, giving fotser, potsant, etc., as still in Picard and Bur- 

undian, Late Anglo-Fr. had in the stem-stressed forms 

th the Norman fesse and the Parisian forse, whence late 
ME. and early mod.E. had both Prise and fofse, of which 
poise has been, since the 17th c., the Standard Eng, form, 
though peise, paise, fese, are retained dialeetally.] : 
+1. ¢rans, (or intr. with compl.) To have a speci- 
fied weight, to weigh (so much): = PEIsE z. 6. 

1389 in Fag. Gilds (1890) 18 Ife shal hane two candels 
poysand vj. pounde of wax. 14.. Langland’s P. Pl. B.v. 
217 Pe ponnde pat she payed by poised |v.7r. peised, weyed 5 
A, C, peysed, peised] a quarteroun more Than myne owne 
auncere. 1582 Stanyvuurst 4inceis 111. (Arb,) 85 Presents of 
gould, ful weightelye poysing. 1587 Harrison England u. 
xvi. (1877) 1, 282 He had two other..whose shot poised 
aboue two talents in weight. i < 

+2. trans. To measure or estimate the weight of 
(hy a balance, or by lifting and holding in the 
hand); to weigh: = PrtsEv. 1, 1¢. Os. 

1593 Drayton £cé. ii, 82 Whereby it doth all poyze and 
measure. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 159 The officers 
Poys'd it, and felt every where. 1695 J. Epwanps Perféct. 
Seript. 235 The old Romans had this enstom of poyzing the 
money which they paid. 2 

3. fig. To weigh in the mind; toconsider, pon- 
der ; to estimate, value: =PEISE v. 2. Now rare. 


| 
| 


POISE. 


_ 1483 Liber Niger in Honseh, Ord. (1790) 20 All the 
intermixtions poysed by wysedom & worship) 61495 
pias (a in Skelton’s Wks, (1843) 11. 392 Cowell ee 
poysyd at grete valoyre. 2611 Speep /Jis?. Gf. Britt. 1x. 
vill. (1623) 568 So vnenenly doth some mens judgement 
poyse, 1636 Featty Clavis AZyst. xvi. 209 Let us now 

joize the circumstances which are all weighty. 1762 

STERNE 7¥. Shandy V1. xvi, A thousand resolutions ,. 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1863 KincLake Crimea 
(1877) 11, xvi. 276 They would have seen bim turn crimson 
in poising the question. 

+4. To add weight to; 10 weight, load, burden; 
to weigh dow, oppress; to incline or sway as by 
weight. /#. and fig. (Cf. PEISE wv. 4.) Obs. 

1586 A. Dav Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 43 The innumerable 
multitude of those, .. whom with the weight of his endlesse 
wealth, hee poized downe that they durst not then whisper 
in secret, what now they openly disconer. 15398 CHAPMAN 
Blinde Begger Ws. 1873 1.39 When such young boyes, 
Shal have their weake neckes over poisd with crownes. 
@ 1677 Manton Serm. Ps. extx. elxxxit. Wks, 1872 1X. 234 
When a man is biassed and poised by his heart toa thing. 
171x Aonison Sect, No. 25 ? 2 As soon as I find my self 
duely poised after Dinner, I walk till | have perspired five 
Ounces and four Sernples. 

+b. txtr. To press or tend downward by its 
weight: = PEIsE v. 4b. OAs, 

1615 T. Anas Lycanthropy 20 Like the Pinacles on some 
Battlements that point upward to heaven and poyse down- 
ward to their center. 

tc. frans. Vo steady or render stable, as by 
adding weight; to ballast. Ods. 

1642 J. M. Avgt. conc, Militia Aiij, Everyman ought to 
have his conscience poysed by good grounds and principles, 
lest that it suffer shipwrack. 1710 STEELE Yatler No, 181 
P 1 That Sobriety of Thought which poises the Heart. 

d. With eguzally or evenly: To weight evenly, 
to cause to have equal weight on both sides; to 
put in equilibrium, to balance (= 5). Obs. or 
merged in s. (Cf. Poise sé. 5.) 

1635 Swan Spec. AJ. vi. § 2 (1643) 194 The earth .. is so 
equally poysed on every side, that it cannot but be firmly 
upheld, 1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect. ii. 71 A Bowl equally 
poized and thrown upon a smooth Bowling-green. 1969 
Fuainus Lett. xviii. (1820) 77 The scales are equally poised. 

5. To place or keep in equilibrium; 10 hold 
supported or suspended ; to make even ; to balance. 


Hit. and fig. 

1639 Futrer //oly War ut. vit. (1840) 127 At last he 
resolved .. openly to poise himself indifferent betwixt these 
two kings, 1667 Mitton ?. Z. v. 579 Where Earth now 
rests Upon her center pois'd. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
it By what Artifice they poise themselves. 1769 Rosert- 
son Chas, V, x11. 111. 396 The balance of power among the 
Italian States was poized with greater equality. 1880 
‘Ourna’ Afoths 1, 36 Her small head was perfectly poised 
on a slenderneck. 1 L. Stepnen Stud. Biogr. 11. vii. 
265 Showing us men poised between the two infinites. 

b. ‘To weigh or balance (one thing with or 
against (+ by, to) another, or two things against 
each other); to bring into or hold in mutual equi- 
librium; to equalize (quot. 1697). Usually fg. 
Now rare. 

1592 Snaks, Nor. §& Ful. 1. it. 100 Tut, you saw her faire, 
none else heing by, Herselfe poys'd with’ herselfe in either 
eye. 1638 Pentt. Conf. (1657) 338 Poysing past and future 
events as two scales in a blancs 1697 Davpen Vire. 
Georg. 1. 46 Wilt thou bless our Summers with thy Rays, 
And seated near the Ballance, poise the Days? 1781 Cowper 
Expostulation 342 Who poises and proportions sea and 
land, Weighing them in the hollow of his hand. 1830 
D'Israrur Chas. /, V1. xi. 237 Again was Cartwright poised 
against Whitgift. : 

+e. To be of equal weight with (usually fg.) 3 to 
balance, counterbalanee ; to equal, match. Ods. 

1599 B. Joxson Ev, Man out of Hom, uw, i, "Twill scarce 
poize the ohseruation else. 1667 H. Srneaein Pail. Trans. 
Al. 498 Two contrary Winds poise each other, and make a 
Calm in the midst. 1742 Younc N%. TA, vit. 426 Thirst of 
applause calls public judgment in, To poise our own, to 
keep an even scale. i 

+d. znir. wilb against: To counterbalance, com- 


pensate. Obs. rare. 
1718 Pexn Tracts Wks, 1726 I. yoo They have others 
that will more than Poize against the Growing Power of it, 
6. ivans. To hold or carry in equilibrium; to 
hold balanced in one’s hand, on one’s head, ete.; 


to carry steadily or evenly, d 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres ut. i. 36 Poizing the pike 
with an equall poize vpon his thombe and shoulder. 1673 
[R. Lercn] Transp. Reh. 55 The 8. elephant supporters not 
being able to poize it on their heads. 1937 [S. Berincton] 
G. dt Lucea's Mem. (1738) 32. His Pistol steadily pois’d in 
his Hand. 1863 Barry Dockyard Feon, 238 The largest 
masses can be lifted, poised, or laid down at any point with 
the nicest aecuracy. 1870 W. Cuamaers lVinter, Mentone i. 
13 Their favourite mode of carrying things is to poise them 
on the top of the head. : J 

+b. To cause to sway or swing to and fro like 

something suspended. Ods. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (16: 5) 85 The Water 
. will oftentimes poize it selfe hither and thither, seeking 
an equilibration. i 

+c. To heave, lift, Obs. rare. wa 

1689 ‘ Purtorotites’ Grumble. Crew 4 To nse their Skill 
and Care, in weighing and poising up again this same 
forsaken and sinking Vessel. } , 

7. intr. for ref. To be balanced or held in equi- 
librium; to hang supported or suspended; to 
balance itself in the air, to hover. 

1847 L. Hunt Yar Loney it. (1848) 20 As of some breath+ 


POISED. 


less racers, whose hopes poise Upon the last few steps. 
1859 AM Vear Round No, 36. 219 To observe the keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. , 1878 
Geo, Ettor Cott. Breakf. P. 63 A butterfly ., Poising in 
sunshine. , 

Ifence Poised f2/. a., balanced, etc. (in quot. 
@1643, weighted, loaded); Poising v4/. 54. (also 
atirvib.) and ppl. a., balancing, weighing, hovering, 
etc. (see senses above). 

1545 Exvyor, Asca/on, an hebrue woorde, signifieth a poys- 
yng, or a balance. 1643 W. Cartwaicur Ordinary w. 
tii, Vour poyz'd dye That's ballasted with quicksilver or 

‘old Is grosse to this. 1697 Drypen I rrg. Georg. I. 344 
The heavier Earth is by her Weight hetray‘d, The lighter 
in the poising Hand is weigh’d. ¢1760 Ssowetr Ode 
fudep. 107 Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants. 
1871 1. Tavior Kaus? (1875) 1. ii. 44 When over crags and 
piny highlands The poising eagle slowly soars, 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule ii, Something almost majestic. .in the poising nf 
her head. . a, 

Poise, poisee, poisei, obs. ff. Porsy. 

Poiser (poizo1). Forms: 5 poisour, poy- 
sour, 7 poyser, 9 poiser. [In sense 1, a. AI’. 
poisour = OF. peseor, pesenr, agent-n. f. pfeser to 
weigh; in other senses f. Poise v. + -ER}.] 

$1. One who weighs; sfec. an officer appointed 
to weigh goods (cf. PEISER 2). Ods. 

1422 in Proc. Priny Council (1834) 111. 17 Pe revennes.. 
ben gretly eneresede or anientischede by constumers coun- 
trollers poisours serchers and alle suche obere officers. 1453 
Rolls of Parit, V. 268/2 No Sercheour, Gangeonr of Wyn, 
..Poysonr, Collectour of Custims. 1656 Eart. Monn. tr. 
Boccalini, Pol, Touchstone (1674) 267 (These] might be 
weighed severally apart. .if the poyser were able to do it. 

2. That which poises or balances; an organ uscd 
for balancing; sfec. in Entom., each of the pair of 
appendages which replace the hind wings in dip- 
terous insects: see BALANCER 4, ITALTERRS 2, 

1805 Priseinta Wakertetn Dom, Recreat. i. (1806) 10 
Two little balls, or poisers, united to the body nnder the 
hinder part of each wing. 1852 ‘I, W. Marris fasects New 
#:ng. 501 Some of these insects have wings; bnt others have 
neither wings nor poisers. 1883 H. Lek in Anowledce 
15 June 360f1 The flippers or ‘paddles * [of the dolphin]. 
are only used as rudders and poisers, 

3. One who holds something poised or balanced. 

1884 H.C. Buxxea in Harper's Mag. Jan. 304/2 These 
poisers of the airy racket. 

Poisie, obs, form of Porsy. 

Poison (poi:z’n), s4.(a.) Forms: a. 3 poysun, 
4 poisoun, 4-6 poysen, 4-7 -soun, -e, 4-8 -son, 
5 -8yn, (poyssone), 5-6 poysone, 4- poison. 
8, 3-4 puisun, 4 puison; Sc. and north. dial, 
5 puso(u)n, puyso(u)n, pwsoune, 6 pussoun 
(9 dial, puzzen). [ME. puison, fortson, a, OF. 

Putson (12th c. in Godef.), porson ‘drink, draught’, 
later ‘poisonous dranght * (r4th c.) = Pr. farso, 
poyzon, Sp. pocton, It. postone:—L. patio-nem a 
drink, "shige poisonous draught, f. pardre, pot-rene 
to drink : see Potion.) 

+1. A drink prepared for a special purpose ; a 
medicinal draught; a potion. Oés. 

1377 Lane. P. Pi, B. xvint. 52 And poysoun on a pole 
pei put vp to his lippes, 1481 Caxton Afyrr. it, xx. 110 
Waters. .whiche somme men drynke for to be heled of their 
maladyes in stede of poyson. (1599 Lviv Euphues (Arb) 
150 Y° Phisition hy minglyng bitter poysons with sweete 
lyquor, bringeth health to the body, 

b. es. A potion prepared with a deadly or dcle- 
terions drug or ingredient ; also, such an ingredient 
of a drink or food. Obs. or merged in 2. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 33 Tu wilt inoh rade..makien puisan & 
geouen bale i bote stnde. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1932 And 
drinke ferst of be win, Pat no poisoun was per in. 1375 
Barsour Aruce 1. 533 And Alexander the conqneroure. . 
Wes synedestroyit throw pwsoune. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
ii. (Paulus) 699 He deit..of a fellone poyssone, myngit and 
mad be tresone. 1568 Grarron Chron. I], 218 By the 
meane of a sleapyng poyson or drinke that he gane to his 
kepers..he escaped. 


| 


2. Any snbstance which, when introduced into or | 


absorbed by 4 living organism, destroys life or 
injures health, irrespective of mechanical means or 
direct thermal changes. Popularly applied to a 
substance ae of destroying life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small quantity, 

But the more scientific nse is recognized in the phrase 
stow poison, indicating the accumulative effect of a dele- 
terious drug or agent taken for a length of time. 

1387 Trevisa ee (Rolls) 1. 339 Venym and poysoun 
i-brouzt_piderward ont of ober Tondes. 1398 — arth, 
De P. R. xvu. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 190/2 Ofte pinge pat is 
holsome and goode to_men is poyson to ober bestes. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 2953/1 A Puson, aconitust, toxicunt, venentnt. 
1§35 Covernate /s, cxxxix. [exh] 3 Adders poyson is 
vnder their lippes, 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa vil. 295 
Heere is also a most strong and deadly poison, one graine 
whereof being dinided amongst ten persons, will kill them 
all, 1616, a 1623, 1809 [see MEAT sd. 1c]. ue Mivo.F Ton 
Cicero 1. v. 348 [He] put an end to his life bh poyson, 
1821 Byron Tivo Koscari 1. i, Each breath Of foreign 
tir he draws seems a slow poison. 1855 BrewsTER 
Newton 1. xxv. 372 A virulent poison may differ from the 
most wholesome food only in the difference of gnantity of 
pees same ingredients, 1885, J. Stevenson in Fncyci, 
Brit, XX. 2975/2 An exact definition of * poison‘ is by no 
1 here is no legal definition of what constitutes 
a poison.. In popnlar language, a poison is a substance 
capable of destroying life when taken in small quantity. 

Vow. VIL. 


means easy, 
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1899 Addbutt's Syst. Wed. VII. 464‘ Poisons ' manufactured 
withia the economy can act ina similar manner, as evidenced 
by uremic poisoning, fod. collog. They hate each other 
like poison. » . 

3. fg. Any principle, doctrine, or influence, the 
reception of which is baneful to character, morality, 
or the well-being of the body politic; any baneful 
element taken in from without. 

¢ 1470 Tenry IWVadlace x. 97 Tresonable folk thair mater 
wyrkis throu lyst, Poyson sen syn at the Fawkyrk is cald. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 A poyson of all 
poysons in religion moost to he feared. c1g60 A. Sco1T 
Poems (S.V.5.) xv. 17 My breist is woyd and purgit of pus- 
soun, 1651 llonnes Lemath. wt. xxix. 168 ‘The poyson of 
seditious doctrines. 1728 Exiza Heywoon tr. i/o. de 
Gomes's Belle A. (1732) I. 157 Flattery is a Paison casily 
swallowed, 1838 Tinrtwate Greece WL. xxi. 204 The 
poison of incurable suspicion perverted every noble feeling. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. Attribulive, as forson- 
apparatus, -bag, -bowl, -breath, -canal, -dew, 
-duct, fang, flower, -gland, organ, -sac, -seruh, 
shrub, -slime, -sting, -thorn, -tooth, b. Ob- 
jective and obj. gen., as porson-learing, breathing, 
-shooting adjs.; porson-eater, -maker, -secretor, 
-seller, -swallower, @, Instrumental, parasyn- 
thetic, etc., as poison-barhed, -dipped, -laden, proof, 
-sprinkied, -tainted, -tipped, -loothed adjs. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycé. Anat. |. 208/2 Scorpions have also 
a *poison-apparatns, 1816 Kirny & Sr. &utontol. xvii, 
(1818) Il. 67 Their abdomen is also furnished with a 
“poison-bag.., in which is seereted a powerful and veno- 
mons fluid. 1834 Y'art's Mag. |. 124/1 Their arrows, "poison. 
barbed. 1838 Lytton Zerla 1. ii, Imprisoned..with the 
*poison bowl or the dagger hourly before my eyes, 1599 
T. Mlouret] Sidéworns 67 Of brittle Ash, and *poyson- 
breathing vgh [yew]. 1849-52 f'edd's Cyci, Anat. IV. 8838/2 
The tooth itself ts crescentic, with the horns. .soas to cireum- 
scribe the jg 1835 Tatrouro /on it. ii, The 
tvee, whose branches stifling virtue, Shed *poison-dews on 
joy. 1866 Ruskin Croton Wild Olive iii. (1898) 147 A 
*poison-dipped sceptre, whose touch was mortal. 1849-52 
Todd's Cych Anat. IV. 888/1 The *poison-duct. .rests in a 
slight groove. .on the convex side of the fang. 1826 Kirny & 
Sp. Lntomeol, WV xlvii. gog Its venomous maxilla: the *poisan- 
fangs. 1897 Adloutt's Syst. Med. V1. 809 When the snake 
opens its jaws hefore striking the poison-fangs are erected. 
1819 Keats fsatel/a xiii, Even bees.. Know there is richest 
juice in “poison-flowers, 1849-52 Todd's Cycl, slnat. WV. 
888/2 The fang appears. .to be perforated by the duct of 
the *poison-gland. 1352 Hutort, *Poyson maker, veneficis, 
1679 Drvnen 7'r. § Cx. v. ii, Their horse-bodies are *poisan. 
proof. 1902 H. H. Pricttarn Faro’ Heart of Patagonia 
tii, 44. A low green helt of “poison-scrub, 1826 Kirny & 
Sp. Entomol, UV. xti. 127 In the Scorpion. the “poison- 
seeretor is clothed externally with a horny thickish mem. 
brane. 1552 Hetoer, *Poyson seller, vexenarius, 1840 
Euiza Cook World viii, There are spots where the *poison- 
shrub grows, 1819 R. Site Aradne u.i. 19 Thou shed- 
dest thy “poison-slime upon the flower Of a pure woman's 
honour, 1856 Avtoun Bothwell 1. xvii, I've heard that 
*poison-sprinkled flowers Are sweeter in perfume. 1873 
rance, Empire & Civiliz. 43 Which has left a *poison- 
sting in many hearts. 1735 Somervi.te Chase wv. 226 The 
*poison-tainted Air, 1899 WerNER Caft. of Locusts 1st 
‘The boy hurt his hand badly—spiked it on some *poison- 
thorn, | think. 1596 Fttz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 29 

‘oyson-tooth'd viper, impionsly that bites The wombe of 
those who are her favorites, 

. Special Combs.: poison-cart (tustra/.) a 
cart carrying poisoned meat for the destruction 
of the dingo; poison-cup, (2) a cup containing 
poison; (6) a cup or other vessel reputed to break 
on poison being poured into it; poison-flour, 
aname for sublimated arsenic trioxide (flowers of 
arsenic) in the process of refining; poison-lime, 
a preparation of lime in which skins are immersed 
in order to remove the hair before tanning; poison- 
ring, 1 ring by which poison was communicated 
in the grasp of the hand ; poison-tower, 2 cham- 
ber in which the poisonous fumes are condensed in 
arsenic works; poison-vent, a channel through 
which the fumes pass into the forson-tower, 

1898 ‘R, Botpaewooo'’ Rom. Canvas Town 61 All tbis 
time the *poison-cart was kept going 1826 Mrs, Hemans 
Forest Sanct. 1. xx, | flung it back, as gnilt's own “*poison- 
cup. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 56 According to tbe quality of 
the *poison-flonr [previously called 'arsenie meal ‘] it yields 
from 2 to Zof its weight of the glass or enamel. 1883 R. 
Haroane Workshop Receipts Ser. 1, 372/1 ‘The unhairing 
in lime-pits is done..with the so-called ‘*poison-lime’. 
1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 433 A “poison ring of curions 
constrnetion is deseribed by Mr. Fairholt. 1839 Ure Dic?. 
Arts 55 A vertical section of the ‘poison tower. /did, 823 
There are poison towers and extensive condensing chambers 
attached. /éfd. 56 Pipes leading to the ‘poison vent. 

b. esd. in names of plants (or parts of them) 
having poisonous qualitics : poison-ash = fozson- 
sumac; poison-bay, Liicinm floridanum (N.O. 
Magnoliacez), the leaves of which are reputed 
poisonous; poison-berry, any plant (or its fruit) 
of the genus Cestrnm(N.O. Sodanacex), of the West 
Indies and Brazil; also, ‘the boraginaceons shiub 
Bonrreria sucenlenta’ (Cent. Ditt.); polson- 
bulb, a South African bulbous plant (or its bulb), 
Buphane toxicaria or Hemanthus toxtcarins (N.O. 
Amaryliidacex); also the allied Crinune asia- 
ticum; poison-bush, (2) a poisonous species of 
Euphorbia; (6) a West Indian shrub, Dhevetia 
neriifolia (N.O. Apocynacex); poison-dogwood, 


POISON. 


! poison-celdor = Potson-sumac 3 poison-flag, an 
American species of Iris (Z. versicolor); poison- 
hemlock, U.S. the common hemlock, Conte 
macniatunt; poison-ivy, a trailing or climbing 
specics of sumac, Nhus Toxtcodendron, of N. 
Amcrica, having trifoliolaic leaves, and produeing 
poisonous effects when touched; poison-nut, (2) 
the violently poisonous sced of Zanghinia venent- 

| fera (NO. Afocynacer), used by the natives of 

| Madagascar in trial by ordeal ; also the tree; (6) = 

Nvx yomica (Webster 1864); poison-oak, the low- 
growing variely of Rhus Toxicodendron (see (potson- 
22"); also the allied A’. diversilota of Pacific N. 
America, which has similar propertics; poison- 
pea, Swvainsona Greyana (sce next\; poison- 

| Plant, name in Australia for several leguminous 

| plants whose leaves are poisonous to cattle, as 
species of Gastroloblum, Swainsona Greyana, anc 
fotus austrad’s; poisou-root (of Carolina), -Zs- 
cules pavia, the twigs and rools of which were used 
to stupify fish; poison-sumnac, Ans vencnata, 
a tall N. American shrub with pinnate leaves, also 
called forson-ash or porson-elder, and having pro- 
pertics resembling those of the allied Potson-tvy; 
poison-vine, (@\ a climbing plant o! Mediterta- 
nean regions, /'erifloca grivca (NO. elsclepiadacex , 
having poisonous milky juice (also called »é/é- 
wine); (4) = fotson-ivy; +poison-weed, ? - 
poison-ivy ; poisou-withe: sec quot. See also 
POISON-TREE, Volsonwoob. 

1760 J. dak futrod. Bot, App. 323 “Poison Ash, Réus. 
1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil Techn, 330 Mr. Catesby .. 
describes one, called there the poison-ash, from whose 
trunk flows a liquid, black as ink. 1866 Zreas, Bot. 619 In 
Alabama, . é[déicfwon) flor idanton. has. .acquired the naine 
of *Poison-bay, 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 173 Blue 
*Poison Berti . The nightingales are said to teed upon the 
heriies of this shrub, which are reckoned very poisonous, 
1864 Wenster, *oison-bucb, 1866 J reas. Bot 181 Bluphane| 
foxtcaria is called the Poison Bulb, and is said to be fatal 
tocattle. 1760 J. Len dutrod. Bot. App. 323 *Poison Bush, 
Euphorbia, 1871 Kixcstey At Last i, It proved to be 
Thevetia nevitfolia.. This was the first... warning which we 
got not ta meddle rashly with ‘poison-bush . 1857 Hen- 
Frey Bot, § 456 Rius venenata, *Poison-Elder or Poison- 
Sumach, 1866 7%cas. Lot. 979 Poison Sumach or Poison 
Elder, is a tall shrub with pinnate leaves. 1845-g0 Mars. 
Lisxcotn Lect. Bet. 140 Species of Iris, one of which, the 
common blue flag,..is sometimes called ‘Poison flag. Zid. 
151 *Poison hemlock, (Conium,! water parsnip,..water cow- 
bane, are among the poisonous plants of this tribe. 1857 
Grav First Less. Bot. (1866) 34 By these rootlets..the Ivy 
of Europe, and our Poison Rhus here called *Poisou 
Ivy,—fasten themselves firmly to walls. 1883 C. Puetrs 
in /farper's Mag, Jan. 282/2 ‘he poison-ivy was gorgeous 
witha fatal beauty, 1857 HeNerrv So7, $512 The seeds of 
+. the Madagascar *Votson-nut are very deadly, 1760 J, 
Ler /autrod. Bot. App. 323 “Poison Oak, Réus. 1883 
STEVENSON Si/rerada $7. 42 An abominable shrnb or weed 
called poison-oak, whose very neighbourhood is venomous 
to some, 1884 Miter éantn., Sainsona Greyana, 
Darling River tea, Horse-poison-plant,..or “Poison Pea, of 
Australia, 1866 eas. Bot. 521 A number of the species of 
this [Gastrotodium) and of allied genera are known in 
Western Australia as aioe ae and farmers lose 
annoally a large unmber of eattle through their enting the 
foliage. /dfd. 522 Dr. Harvey says the worst of the Poison- 
plants is Glastrolobjund] bilobum. 1912 Petiver in PA? 
Trans. XXVIII. 424 Carolina *Poyson Root. .. Castanee 
Equine facie, Arbor, . flore galeato spicato. 1857-66 *Poison- 
snmach |see forson edder], 1624 Carr. Suita Virginia 170 
The poysoned weed [in the Bermudas] is mnch in shape like 
our English lny. margin, The *poison weed. 1693 PAd, 
Trans XVII. 619 The *Poyson-Wyth of Barbados, which 
is a kind of Bryony. 

B. adj. Poisonous, poisoned, envenomed. Ods. 
exc. as coinciding with the attrib. use of the sb. 
in 4a. 

1530 Tinoate J&s. (Parker Soc.) 1. 17 With what poison, 
deadly, and venomons hate hateth a man his enemy. //d. 
18 To make him of so poisona nature. 1531 Lbid, M1. 143 
Ve have chewed and mingled it with yonr poison spittle. 
1533 Morr dns. Moysoned Bk, Wks. 1063/2 A crosse.., the 
beboldynge wherof denowred and destroyed the venome of 
al the poyson serpentes. 1769 E Bancrorr Guiana 237 
Their arms are..poison arrows. 18422 SHELLEY Scenes Sr. 
Faust ii, 78 They dart forth polypus-antennae, ‘lo blister 
with their poison spume The wanderer. 1897 Mary Kixcs- 
Lev IV, Afriea 464 If he claims the ordeal,..be nsually has 
to take a poison drink, 


Poison (poi'z'n), v. Forms: see the sb.; also 
4Poisone, 5 poysn-yn, poysne, poysyn, (posyn), 
6 poisin, [ME. forson-en, a. OF. potsonn-er to 
give to drink (cf. mod.F. entpozsonner to poison), 


{. poison Poison, or refashioned from an OF, *fois- 
nuer:—L. potiin-Gre to give (any one) to drink, to 


| drng, f. potz6-nem drink, poisonous draught, Potion. 


So Pr. foztonar, Sp. ponzotar.) 

1. ¢rans. To administer poison to; to introduce 
poison into the system of (man or animal); to kill 
or injure by means of poison, poisonons gases, etc. 

13.. Coer de L. 2732 He leet taken alle the cors..And 
caste into the watyr off onr welle, Us to poyson and to 
quelle. 13.. ££. Allit, P. B. 1095 Poysened & parlatyk 
& pyned in fyres. ¢1380 Wveitr Wes. (1880) 333 Pe pope 

ie emperonr my3te prinely be ee bi suche fadres, 
1387 Teravisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 303 He was ppeiecree 
wip venym Pat was i-doo in his chalys. ¢1400 el 


POISON. 


(Roxb) vi. 1 Pis same sowdan was puysond at Damasc. 
1483 Cath. Angel, 29/1 ‘Va Puson, toxtcare. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234h, Lyke as the worme y* is 
crusshed or poysoned. 1960 Daus tr. Sleidane'’s Come. 
260 b, The Vope hireth men to poyson other. 1676 Erue- 
KEDGE Man of Mode 1. iii, Sir /op. | sat near one of ‘em.. 
and was almost Poison'd with a pair of Cordivant Gloves he 
wears, Lov Ot.!.. How Thate the smell! 1697 Draypen 
Virg. Georg. wi. 813 The Water-Snake .. lyes poyson'd in 
his Bed, 1786 W. Tuomson IVatson's Philip [11 (1839) 327 
He was charged with having poisoned the queen, 1802 
R. Anpexson Cronderid. Ball, 35 Peer Jemmy was puzzen‘d, 
they say, by a black. 1899 Frouve Cesar 119 Boys of ten 
years had learnt the art of poisoning their fathers. 

b. ‘To produce inorbid effects in (the blood, 
a wound, a limb, etc.) by impregnation or infusion 
of poison, decomposing organic matter, ptomaine, 
etc. Cf. bfood-poisoning in Potsoninc v6. sh. 

1605 Suaks, Lear ut. vi. 70 Vooth that poysons i€ it bite. 
1635 J. Havwarp te. Biondi's Bantsh'ad Virg. 203 The raw 
nocturnall ayre that had poysoned the wound. 1899 J. 
Hutcntxsos in Arch. Sure. 1. No. 38. 157 Mis, M— had 
been pashing back the nail-fuld at ae root of the nail with 
a penknife and had as she suspected poisoned it. Afocd. 
His hand was poisoned by being pierced with an old nail. 
The bite of some insects may poison the blood. A foot 
poisoned by the action of a dye-stuff on an cxcoriated part. 

2. To impregnate, taint, or infeet (air, water, 
etc.) with poison so as Lo render it poisonous or 
baneful; to charge or smear (a weapon) with 
poison. See also PorsoNeD 2. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 62 Thi. .corrupcion 
Of pe ayre pat he wald poyson. 1548 Exnvot, /aficere pocula 
teueno, to poison the dryak, to put poyson in the cuppe 
1552 Hetorr. Poyson a place wythcartayne, /uresto. 1553 
'T. Witson Rhet, (1g80) 127 As if one shonld poison a Con- 
duite hedde, or a River, from whence al! menne fetche their 
water. 1612 Wrester iMArte Devi? Wks. (Rtldg.) 36/2 ‘To 
have poison'd his prayer-book, or a pair of beads, The 
pummel of his saddle,..Or the handle of his racket. 1697 
Devoen IMirg. Georg. ui. 725 A Plague... Poisning the 
Standing Lakes, and Pools Impure. 1851 Mayse Rene 
Scalp Hunt. xxvii, Vadians .. cngaged in poisoning the 
points of their arrows. 

3. fg. a. To corrupt, pervert morally; to turn 
to error or evil, influence perversely. 

1395 Purvey Reoonstr. (1851) 99 Tt is feynid now that 
symple prestis wolen poisone men with gastli venym, that 
is, errour othir eresie, xgso J. Cone Ayn & Fr. Heralds 
§ 68 Eijb, Monster de Labright .. whose ancetours you 
poysoned with money causyng them to be traytours to 
Englande. 1604 Suaks, Of. 1 iit. 112 Did you, by indirect, 
and forced courses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides 
affections? 1701 Rowe Aah. Step-Aoth. wt. ii, 787 Hast 
thou not With thy false Arts poyson'd his Peoples Loyalty? 
1868 Freeman Worn. Cong. 11. viii 137 Vhere was another 
voice at the royal car, ever ready to poison the royal mind. 

b. To prove destructive or fatal to (an action, 


state, condition, etc.), 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. iv. 39 Mecting heere the other 
Messenger, Whose welcome T percein'd had poison’d mine. 
1687 Bovie Varlyrd. Fheodora ix, The deadly draught... 
poysoned not his [Socrates‘] reputation,.. but that of his 
accusers and his judges. 1697 Drvnen Virg. Past. vit. 40 
Lest his ill Arts or his malicions ‘longue Shou’d poison, or 
bewitch my growing Song. 1765 loots Comenissary 1. 
Ws. 1799 hh. 15 The slightest suspicion wou'd poison your 
project. 1894 Hatt Catne Manaman wu. x, Tom could 
not deny himself a word of bitterness to poison the pleasure. 


4. transf. Yo render (a thing) foul and unfit for 
its purpose by some noxious or deleterious addition 


or application. 

1gs00-20 Donpar Poenes lix.g That fulle dismemberit hes 
my meter, And poysound it with strang salpeter. 1693 
Luptow Jens. (1771) 31 Confessing that he had accordingly 
poisoned two cannon and the Harquebuz that was broken. 
1706 Puititrs, ‘lo Porson a ftece, a Term in Gunnery. 
See To Cloy and to Nail, 1765 Alusenmn Rust, U1. 284 
Some .. were exactly level, so as to be quite poisoned with 
the wet, which could not drain off. 1816 VaNDERSTRAETEN 
Iinpr, Agric. 6 ‘Vhe land will be poisoned with noxious 
roots and plants. 1884 C. G. W. Lock IVorkshop Receipts 
Ser. 11. 66/2 They pronounced it to be full of arsenic and 
antimony; so..that their furnaces were, as they said, 
‘ poisoned’, and rendered unfit for refining. 

5. Sattworks, (See quots.) 

1885 HotLanp Chesh. Gloss., Poisoning, .. said of a pan 
when some ingredient is put into it to make the brine work 
differently. 1894 Barinc-Goutn Cue of LV. 16 A little 
glue or soft soap is put into the brine—this is called 
"poisoning ’ it—to collect the impurities. 

Poisonable (poi-zanib’l), az. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 

tL. Having pe papery of poisoning ; poisonous. 

£1470 HeNryson Orpheus 4 Eurydice 213 (Bann. MS.) 
Thy meit_ wennome, thy drink is wearable: ersso R. 
Birston Bayte Fortune Biv, Three thinges there be to man 
as venim poysonable. a1598 Rottock Lect. Passion, etc. 
(1616) sgt The drinking of deadly and poysonable things. 
1645 Ussiier Body Div, (1647) 368 Without the which they 
may be hurtfull and poisonable unto us. ¢ 1720 W. Ginson 
farrier's Guide ni. liv. (4738) 207 The biting of a mad Dog, 
is not so poisonable as is generally snpposed. 

2. Capable of being poisoned ; subjcet to poison. 

1846 in Worcester. 1891 Sir J. Pacerin Alem, & Let. 
iii. 246 My blood and textures regained the state they had 
before.,and I became again more poisonable. 

+Poi‘sonal,a. Oés. rare. [See -auI.] Poisonous. 

a 660 Contemp, Hist. Irel. (tr. Arch. Soc.) 1. 132 That 
prejudicious and poysonall peace, /did, 111, 85. 


Poisoned (poi'z’nd), fp, a. [f. Poison v. 
+ -ED 1] 

1. Of men or animals: Affected with, sickened 
with, or killed by poison. 
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¢1300 Cursor AM. 21056 (Rdin.) Pe pussund [2. #7. pnisund, 
poysoned] men he raisid rape Pat war stan-dede for suile a 
drinc. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407{/1 Poysenyd, tntoxicatus, 
wirulentus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2985/1 Pusond, foxicatus, 
venenatus, 1898 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. V. 887 In certain 
poisoned conditions of blood... fatty degeneration of the 
muscular fibres of tbe heart may be very extensive, 1899 /did, 
VITL. 641 There is a distinct history of a poisoned wound. 
b. jg. Affected with moral poison; corrupted. 
1578 Lyte Dedoens ut. Ixxx. 430 A Pharisee, who maketh a 
glorions and beautifull shewe, but inwardly is of a corrupt 
and poysoned nature. 
2. Impregnated, imbued, charged, or smeared 


with poison. 

1470-85 Mavory Arthur xvi iil. 729 And soo it befelle., 
a good knyght. to take a poysond Appel. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa Introd. 27 Which causeth them to shoote 

wisoned arrowes. 1605 Sutaks. Afacé. 1. viic tt This euen- 
fanaa lustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson'd 
Challice To our owne lips. 1725 De For oy. round World 
(1840) 89 For fear of poisoned arrows. ‘ 

b. fg. Charged with moral poison. 

1567 Aeg. Priny Council Scot. 1.537 That the yontheid be 
nocht infectit be poysonit doctrine. 1611 Basie Fransé. 
Pref 3 The Scripture is..a Physifcilons-shop of preseruatines 
against poisoned heresies. 1741 Minnieton Cicero I. x. 
321 The flatterics and poisoned honors of the Senate. 

+3. Indowed with poison; venomous. Obs. 

1533 More Aasiw. Joysoned Bk Wks. 1063/2 Al y* poy. 
soned serpentes of hell. 1579 Lyiy Luphues (Arb) 124 
‘Vaken ont of the heade of the poysoned Dragon. 1582 
Stanvucrst 7 wets uu. (Arb,) 58 The owtpenking from weeds 
of poysoned adder. 

+b. fg. Full of moral poison; envenomed, 
malignant. Ods. 

1508 Dunsar /lyting go it salbe blawin owt, How that 
thow, poysonit pelor, gat thy paikis. 15988 Maurprel. Hpist. 
(Arh.) 3 Right poysond, persecuting and terrible priests. 

Poisoner (poirzana1). [ff Porson @. + -En.] 
One who or that which poisons (/#. and fig.). 

31382 Wveur Aer. xxii. 15 Houndes, and venym doers [¢7. 
or poyseners}, and vnchaast men. 1482 Mont of Evesham 
(Arb.) 83 They that were posynners and posynyd folke. 1563 
Winget four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 52 Poyson- 
naris of the peple of God. 1611 Suaks. Went. 7.1. ii. 352, 
¥ must be the poysoner Of good Polixenes. 1693 Drvorn 
Fuzcnai Vt. (1697) 159 So many Mischicfs were in one com- 
hin'd; So much one single Pois'’ner cost Mankind. 1868 
Freeman Morne, Cong. Vi. ix. 413 Maving..stooped to the 
trade of a secret poisoner, 1889 Century Alag. Aug. 510 
‘The cobra surpasses as a poisoner all of aur American snakes. 
1893 Daily News 28 Feb, 5/1 It renders the animal proof 
against the attacks of the potsoner microbe, 

l[cnce Pot:soneress (rare), a female poisoner. 

3g98 Grenewey Yactlus’ Ann. xi. iv. 183 Nero. .com- 
manded the poisoneresse [Agiippina] to be pnt to death, 
1611 Cotcr., Ampoisonneresse, a poisonneresse, a woman 
that impoisons. 

Poi‘sonful, @. Ods. or dial. [f. Poison sé. 
+-FUL.} lullof or containing poison; poisonous, 
venomous, deadly, baneful. a. /7/, 

1584 Vsecon Sufpiic. Wks. 1563 11. mt. 22 Vnto these 
ynwholsome and pestilent and poysonfull Pastures the 
dryue the shepe. 1596 Ratricn Disco, Guiana 26 There 
breed diuers poysonfull wormes and serpents. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country 7 ousew, Gard. (1626) 45 Poysonfull sinoke. 
1643 ‘Rapp Comnz Gen. xlv.7 Ite makes of a poisonfull 
viper, a wholesome triacle, 1693 1. MaTuer Cases Cousc. 
(1862) 262 The vulgar Error concerning the Basilisks killing 
with the Look of his Poysonful Kye, [1855 Rorixson 
Whitby Gloss. 5. v., ‘The house was parfitly puzzomful '} 

b. fig. Poisonous to the mind or morals, 

ts20 Waitinton Veedg. (1527) 22 (20) What is so detestable 
to a man as this poysonfull conetyse? 1534 — Tudlyes 
Offices \. (1540) 20 Mischevons and poysonfull flaterers. 1662 
Ifisaeet Body Div, 1. 233 They vented their daninable and 

isonful doctrine. 1679 C. Nesse Autid. agst, Popery 157 

This is such a poisonful position, 

lence + Poi'sonfully adz,, vcnomously. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. vii. 20 Marrow, verely serpentine 
and viperous,. -poysonfully sprinkling his Grace. 

Poisoning (poi-zonin), vd/. sb. [f. Polson v. 
+ -nG 1} ‘The action of the verb 'o1son. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv, 407/ Poysenynge, infoxicacto. 1548 
Upatt, ete. Frasa. Par. Mark v. 30b, Treasons and 
poysoninges, with the practise of art Magike or sorcery. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 915 Poisoning of air is no Jess dangerous 
than poisoning of water, 163: Star Cham, Cases (Camden) 
1o A poysoninge of my Lord's honor with the Duke, with 
the King, and with the rest of the nobility. 1769 BLack- 
STONE Coatet LV. iii, 34 [a case of murder by poisoning,a man 
may be a principal felon, by preparing and laying the poison. 

b. As the second element in combinations with 
words denoting (a) the ugent or medium, as deer-, 
food-, fungus-, phosphorus-poisoning, (6) the ob- 
ject, as blood-poisoning, ‘a term in popular nse 
to denote diseases arising from the introduction 
into the blood of decomposing organic matter’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1881); toxemia. 

1897 Phosphorus poisoning [see Puospiorus 4]. 1900 
WVestm. Gaz 1 Desi The number of persons.. who 
bave been or are suffering from beer-poisoning amounts to 
about 1,200. 1902 Daily Chron, 18 Sept. 3/4 The microbe 
.. discovered by Dr. Klein in the Welbeck food-poisoning 
cases, 1904 IVestnt, Gaz. 6 Oct 10/1 A very considerable 
number of the cases of fungus-poisoning recorded annnally. 

Poisoning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 4] 
That poisons; poisonous. 

1604 F. Herinc Sfod. Defence 24 The poisoning quality of 
Arsenicke. 1828 A. Jotty Sunday Serv. (1840) 246 Tem- 
poral quiet often proves intoxicating and poisoning hy its 
pleasures. 1847 EmERson Poents, WVoodnotes 1.69 Whom 
the city’s poisoning spleen Made not pale, or fat, or lean. 


POISONY. 


Poi-sonless, @. vare. [f. Poison sd. + -LEss.] 
Free from poison. 

1608 TorsELt Serpents 272 Their {English spiders'] byting 
is poysonlesse. 1654 W. WERICE Hun, Sernt. 11 Not only 
poisonlesse hut wholsome. 1895 C. F. Nicnots in Xevicw 
of Rev, Mar. 292 A commune ..would require. .to be poison. 
less, at least with regard to virulent. «disease. 

+ Potisonly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Lorson a, 
+ -LY 2.] Poisonously, after lhe manner of poisoa, 

1562 J. Heywoop Prou. & Epigr. (1867) 214 Thy prophesy 
poysonly to the pricke goth. 

+ Poi-sonment. Ods. rare—1. [f. Porson v, + 
-MENT: cf. F. emfofsonnement.] The act of poison- 
ing; in quot., a means of poisonlng, poison. 

¢1470 Haroinc Céron. cex. vy, Some in his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng, And some in meate and drinke great 
poysonement ; Some in his hose, by great ymagenement. 

Poisonous (poizanes), a. [f. Poison sb. + 
-ous. } 

1. Containing or of the nature of poison; having 
the quality or properties of a poison 7 venomous. 

1§73-80 Baker Adv. P 546 Poisonons. Venemous, full of 
poison, stinking, of an euill taste, viradentus. 1665 DryDEN 
& HWowarp Jad. Queen un. i, Vet we destroy the poisonous 
viper's young. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. it. 209 Nor 
pois’nons Aconite is here produc’d. 1726 Leont Adberti*s 
Archit. 1. 15/2 A Steam..so poysonous, that, .it.. infected 
all Asia. 1866 7reas. Bot. 109 ‘Fhe Deadly Nightshade... 
All parts of the plant are poisonous, /ézd., When taken in 
large or poisonous doses. 

2. fig. Morally destructive or corrupting; eon- 
yeying an evil influence ; malevolent, malignant. 

@ 1586 Sipney Asi. & Sted/a civ, Eauious wits, what hath 
bene mine offence, That with such poysonous care my 
lookes you marke? 1660 Trtat Regic. 14 Many Poysonous 
Opinions having gone abroad. 1817 Snetiry Aev. Islam 
1x. xv, ‘The falsehood of their poisonous lips. 1904 BrNson 
Chalioners xiti, Yes, it is nonsense. .. Tt is poisonous, suicidal 
nonsense. 1906 Daily Chron. 6 Mar. 4/7‘ Awfully ’,‘ rotten’ 
~—and ‘poisonous’, which is rapidly superseding both—are 
probably the most ill-nsed words in the English language 
as it is spoken,  . 

+b. With of: Having the quality of poisoning 
or destroying ; destructive of. Oés. 

1607 Suaks. Cov. v. iii, 135 You might condemne ys As 
poysonous of your Honour, 

3. Come. 

r6rr Suaks, Cyt... § What false Italian, (As poysonous 
tongu'd, as handed)? E 

Hence Poi-sonously adv. (in quot. 1646 = by 
poison); Poi‘sonousness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send, Ef. 175 The Antipathy be- 
tween a Toad and a Spider, and that they poisonousl 
destroy each other, is very famous. 1727 Battry vol. Uf, 
Poisonousness, poisonous Quality, 1871 Narurys Prev. § 
Cure Dis. 1. vii, 245 Fou! air which acts poisonously upon 
the system. 

+Poi:sonsome, a. Oés. [f. Poison sd, + 
-somr.) Charged or tainted with poison, poisonous, 

c1iggs Cart. Wratt R. Dudley's Voy. W. tnd. (Hakh 
Soc.) 19 This ilande beinge soe poisensome a place .. might 
breed some contagious infection amonge our men. 1630 
R. Fohnson's Kingd. § Commw. 425 Most huge Dragons 
and poisonsome. 160 S. Crarke £ecé. Hést., Calvin (1654) 
638 ‘The poysonsom Doctrines of the Libertines and Carpo 
cratians. 1688 R. Houme Aronry u. 123/71 Poisonsom 
Smokes..are..in their Kinds and Degrees hurtful. 

Ilence + Poi‘sonsomeness. Cds. 

1645 Ussner Body Div. (1647) 143 Because there are 
principles of hurtfalnesse and poysonsomnes in them. 


Poi‘son-tree. 

1. Name for varioustrees with poisonous properties, 

ta. Some West Indian tree (?of the N. O. Exphorbiacez), 
Oés. b. The poison-sumac, RAus venenata, and other 
poisonous species of Riis. @ The upas-tree, Antiaris 
foxicaria, @Q. Acacia varians of Australian. @. Croton 
Verreauxié of Queensland. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVI. 622 There is an Arborescent sort 
with a very large Leaf, no less venomous than the Afanci- 
netlo,..by those of Barbados called the Poyson-tree. 172% 
Snerarp oid, XXXL 147 The Poyson-Tree grows to the 
bigness of Elder. 1821 4, J. Stocknace (¢7é/e) Civil and 
Military Sketches of the Island of Java, .. comprising .. 
authentic particulars of the Celebrated Poison-Tree. 1857 
Henerey Event, Bot. §459 Acacia varians, of Australia, 
has been called the Poison-tree. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., 
Poison-tree, .. Queensland, Croton Verreauxii. 1893 Sron 
Mechanics Own Bé&. (ed. 4) 163 Excoecaria Agallocha 
{Poison Tree), .wood is hard, and fine-grained, d 

2. gen. Any tree of poisonous or deleterious 


nalure. Also fig. (Cf. zifas-iree.) 

a 1835 Mrs. Hemans in H. F. Chorley A/eu, (1837) L. 273 
From such agonizing strife the mind will often seek refuge— 
thongh it be the shelter of a poison-tree, 1849 tr. Fougué’s 
Str Elidoc 70,1 feel myself like a poison-tree in the dukedom, 

Poi‘sonwood. a. Name for certain poisonous 
species of Afus, as A. venenala, the Poison-sumac 
of N. America, and 2. Afetopium of the West 
Indics. b. Sebastiania lucida (N.O. Euphorbiacex), 


of the West Indies. 

1721 Duotey in PAéi?. Trans. XXX1. 145 The Poyson- 
Wood-Tree grows only in Swamps, or low wet Grounds, 
and ..is hy some called the Stamp Sumach. /bid. 148 
The Poyson-Wood..has this effect only on some particular 
Persons and Constitutions. 1730 Mortimer idid. XXXVI. 
430 Toxicodendron, foliis alatis,..the Poison Wood. _ This 
Tree distills a Liquid, black like Ink, which the Inhabitants 
say is Poison. 1884 Mutter /¢ant-n., Poisonwood, W. 
Indian, Sedastiania lucida. 

+ Poi'sony,¢. Ods. rare. [f. Poison sb, +-¥.] 


Containing or of the nature of poison ; poisonous. 


POISSARDE. 


1gg1 Svuvester Du Bartas 1. iii, 709 The poysonic Ser- 

nts that unpeaple quite Cyrenian desarts. 1bid, 1072 
Pale Envies poysonie heads. 1746 Baetnrat in Phi?. 
Trans. XLMV. 145 (149), 1. cupp'd_ it, and drew out a 
Quart or more of ugly poisony slimy Stuff. 


|| Poissarde (pwasa'rd). [F., a low foul- 
mouthed woman, a market-woman, fem. of obs. 
issard pickpocket, rogue, f. poéx pitch + -ARD, 
because things ‘slick to his fingers’; also a fish- 
wife (by association with foéssox fish).] A French- 
woman of the lowest class, ¢sf. one of the Parisian 
market-women, who led riots during the first 


revolution. 

1790 H. Watrote Let. fo Afiss Berry 3 July, The pois- 
sardes huzzaed them. 1997 Cannina, etc. in Andi-Facobin 
No. 4 (1799) 137 While her sportive Poissardes with light 
footsteps are seen ‘I'o dance in a ring round the gay Guillo- 
tine. 1833 Hr. Marrineau Fr, Wines & Pol. vii. 109 The 
shrill voiced poissardes were a their rations, or 
heating their strong liquors. 1848 A. FoxnLanque in Life 
§& Labours ii, (1874) 223 The women .., animated with the 
spirit of the poissardes of '93. 

b. A French fishwife. 

1818 Sporting Mag. U1. 161 The bathing women, the 

oissardes of the coast, in their blue flannel dresses, 1860 

usKin Jlod, Paint, V. 1x. ix. 294 A friendly turn of mind 
towards herring fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes and 
many other of our choicest subjects in after life. 

Poist, obs. Sc. form of Post. 

+ Poister, v. Obs. [app. a variant of PesTER 
v.; ef. OF, enpatstrier (12th c. in [latz.-Darm.).] 
trans. To hopple, fetter, entangle, encember. 

In quot. 1523 (which is earlier than any instance of pester, 
empester, or impester), the sense is not very clear. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. Pref. 2 [History] depresseth, 
poystereth, and thrusteth downe such as ben wicked, yuell, 
and reprouable. 1567 J. Sanrorp Afictetus 6 When his 
foote is poistered and shakled, the bodie is also cumbred. 


+ Poisure. Ols. rare. [f. Poise v. + -URE. 
Cf. OF. poisure weight, what serves to weigh.] 


Poise, balance. 

@1619 Fietcner (Vit without 37.1. i, Nor is this fored, 
but the meer quality and poisure of goodness, 1643 HERLE 
Answ. Ferne 33 The priority of the Peeres gives order and 
poysure..to the whale body. 1 W. Simrson Hydrod. 
Chym. 313 The pressure of ayr within and..without the 
glass are hronght to an..equal poysure. 

+Poisy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Poise sd. + -v.] 
Ifeavy or bulky of body: cf. PEIsy. 

1538 Exvot, Crassus, fatte, fleshy, thycke, grosse, poysyc. 

Poite, obs. form of l’orr. 

Poitrel (poi'trél). Now “ist, and arch. Forms: 
5-6 poytrell, 6 poiterell, 6-8 poitrell, 7 -il, 
poictrel(1, poytrel, 6-9 poitrel, 7-9-al,g-ail. [a. 
OF. poitrai, orig. peitral, now with change of suffix 
poitrail:—L, pectorale breast-plate, Pectoran. Loé- 
fral is the Central or Parisian Fr. form, intro- 
duced into Eng. app. by Caxton, the earlier form 
from Norman Fr. being PEITREL, q. v.] 

A piece of armour to protect the breast of a horse : 
often richly gilt and ornamented, and retained for 
ornament after its defensive use had ceased. 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 197 The horses 
gyrthe nor the poytrell myghte not helpe. 1552 Exyot, 
Cucumis,..a bullion of copper, set on bridels or poitrels of 
horses, for an ornament. 1g92 R. D. //ypnerotomachia 14 b 
To the fore gyrth on cyther side was buckled a riche an 
gorgeous poiterell, ¢ 1621 Cuarman /liad x1x. 370 Alcymus 
put poitrils on, and cast upon their jaws their bridles. | 1678 
Wantey Wond. Lit, World w. xxvii. § 6. 408/1 ‘Vhe horse 
had..a pendant Jewel of Precious Stones at his Poictrel. 
1714 Steeve Poel. Misc. Ninth Thebais 270 Belaw his 
Vreast..a bending Paitral hung. 1745S. Mappen Boulter's 
Sfon. 67 Her beauteous Breast & golden Poitrell grac’d, 
1817 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 86 Steeds.. Their chains and 
poitrels glittering in the sun. 1866 ConincTon ined vi. 
228 Golden poitrels grace their necks. | 

b. transf. A breast-plate; a stiff stomacher. 

1607 R. Carew] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 156, 
1 haue.. heard of certaine gentlewomen .. who made no 
bones to weare poytrels or stiffe stomachers, endangering 
thereby the life of their child. 1717 Buttock Wom. a Riddle 
1. 24 Your own puissant eyes against which no Poitrel is 
able to defend the heart of man, 

Poitrell, error for PoinTEL 1. / 

|| Poitrinaire (pwatring'r). [F., f. poetrine 
chest + -aére:—L. -drius: see -ABY1.] A person 
suffering from chest or lung disease. 

1882 Standard 22 Dec. 5/1 Comparativel youthful invalids, 
..described graphically, if not gracefully, by the foreign 
name of fotlrinaires. 1884 Pale Mali Gaz. 24 Sept. 2/1 


The soft, warm air so dear and necessary to the poitrinaire. 

(| Poivrade (pwavra'd). Also 7-8 poiverade. 
[F. (1505 in Hatz.-Darm.) f. fotvre pepper: see 
-ADE.] Pepper-sance. Also aéérib. 

1699 Evecvn Acefaria App. Ojb, How a Poiverade is 
made. 1792 Cnartotte Smith Desmond I. 85 There was 
neither pore gravy, nor poiverade, nor even read sauce. 
1806 A. Huntea Culina (ed. 3) 215 When cold, and cut into 
slices, it eats well with poivrade sauce. 1902 Daily Chron. 
11 Jan. 8/4 To make the poivrade sauce. 

Porkable, a. [f. Poke v.1 + -apiz.] Capable 
of being Je 

1882 C. W Siemens in Walure X XVI. 396/1 The advan- 
tages .. claimed for the open fireplace are, that 1t 15 cheerful, 
*pokable', and conducive to ventilation. 


Poke (psuk), 56.1 Now chiefly dal. Forms: 
a. (3) 4- poke; also 5-7 pooke, 6-7 (9 dial.) 
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poake, 7- poak; Sc. 5 poyke, 5-6 poik, 6 polk. 
B. Sc, and north, dial, 5 pok, 5-6 pokke, 7 
pocke, 8-9 pock, (9 d/ad. puok, puock, pooak, 
pwok(e, pwoak; also pook, pouk, powk: Lug. 
Dial. Dict.) [Not in OE.: ME, poke from 14th c,, 
represented 1276 by Anglo-L. poka (unzam pokam 
Jang), agrees in form with ONF. pogue (12the.), poke 
(14the. in Godef.) = F. poche; also Icel. fodz (13th c.), 
early mod.Flem. ose (Kilian); also Ir. foc, Gael. 
poca bag ; the affinities of which are uncertain, as is 
the question of their relationship to OF. fohha, ME. 
powhe, poukz, Pouch, bag (lor which Lindisf, Gl. 
has also pocca), The later Eng. spellings fvok, 
poak imply lengthened 2, as do also the Se. fork, 
polk. A form with short 0 ( fok(&, pock) is found 
in Se. and north. Eng. from rsth c., but this is 
not (g), but (0), a vowel which, like that of Sc. 
puock and north, Eng. proke, pivooak, represents 
ME. 6 from o in an open syllable, ‘The mod, Se, 
powk, north, Eng. fook, with (2, #), may correspond 
to NF. dial. Aoseguc beside fogue. “The phonology 
offers difficulties both in Eng. and Fr.: ef. Pouci.} 

1. A bag; a small sack: applicd toa bag of any 
material or description, but usnally smaller than 
a sack. Now dial. exc. in fo buy a pig in a poke 
(Via sb.1), in Se. a cat in a poke, ¥. chat en poche. 

In Sc. applied to the bags or wallets in which a gaberlunzie 
or beggar carried provisions and portable property. 

a. 1276 Rot. Ldundred, (1812) 1. 398/2 Quidam judei 
Lincolnic .. furehantur unam pokam lane. ¢ 1300 Favelok 
780 Hise pokes Culle of mele an korn. ¢1380 Wyciir Sernr, 
Sel. Wks. IL. 358 Pan shulde pees be in be chirche wibouten 
strif of doggis ina poke. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 358 
They walwe as doon two piggesina poke. r41t Nottinghane 
Ree. 11. 86, j. poke cum salt, vd. 1440 Prom, Parv, 407/% 
Pooke (or poket, or walette), saccudus. 1488 Jay. KR. Wardr. 
(1815) 12 In a canves poik within the said box tuelf hundreth 
& sevin angel nobilis. 1508 Duxsar Alyting 147 3e sang 
With polkis to mylne, and beggis haith meift and schilling. 
€ 1530-1860 [sce Pic sé.) 10a, bh 1558 in Lane Wilds (1884) 
co Twa secks and two lesse pookes, 1615 W. Lawson 
Country Louse, Gard. (1626) 51 A gathering Apron like 
a Poake. 1648-60 Hexuam, A‘oren-sack, a Coine-sack, or 
a corne-pooke, 1723 Swirt New Vear's Gift 17 pair 
of leathern pokes [réene folks]. 1824 Scotr Redgaunttet 
Let. xiii, the hare-hrained goose saw the pokes. 1875 
Brighton Daily News 10 Mar. 2/5 Bringing a poke o 
bran down a step-ladder. 1883 G. C. Davies Noxfolk 
Broads xix. (1884) 141 ‘The cel-net is set across the dyke to 
catch them in its long ‘poke’. 1883 J. Y. Stxarton //ops 
§ Hop-pickers 34 From the bin the hops are carried in 
“pokes* to the ‘oast-honse. 1902 Berea (Kentucky) 
Quarterly Nov. 17 Ut usually comes in two-pound paper 
packages, or ‘ pokes’. 

B. 1447 in Dundee Charters (1880) 24, And of al vthin 
thinges pok, pak, and barel proporcionablie. ¢ 1470 Hunry- 
son Afor. Fad. wu. (Towa & C. Mouse) xv, Pokkis [v7 
sekkis] full of grots. 1599 lec, BR. W, Wray in Antiquary 
XXXL 243 Ite iij sakes, iij pokkes. 1625 J 'estry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 296 Given for a pocke of coles, zd. 1733 in 
Ramsay's Tea-t. Mise. 1. 29 Ye shall hae twa good pocks. 
1824 Scott Redgauntiet Let. xi, The pock of siller. 

b. A bag holding a definite quantily, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity, as wool, 
coal, meal, hops; used as a measure of capacily. 

(It is not clear whether the carly quots. belong here.) 

1347-8 Rolls of Partt. U.215/2, xi pokes de madder. 15.. 
Abeticte Reger. XV1, Jam), Polk of wool. 1835 Morton 
Cyel. Agric. V. 1125/3 Poke, of wool, 20 cwts. 

o. A pocket wom on the person. Oés. or arch. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y.Z. 1. vii. 20 Then he drew a diall from 
his poake. 1675 Cocker Morals 6 All are but Smoke To 
him that has no mony in his Poke. 1700 T. Brown 
Amusem. Ser. & Com. iii. (1709) 16 With his Pockes as 
empty as his Brains, 1880 Wess Goethe's Faust ui. x. 183 
Apart from this Uve nothing in my poke. 


2. A bag or bladder filled with air, used by fisher- 


men asa buoy. U.S. 

1887 Fisheries U.S, Sect. v.11. 270 When the * pokes’ are 
used, the officer gives the order to‘ Plow np! Blow up!’ and 
a man with sonnd Jungs grasps one of these membranous 
pouches and inflates it...1t is then attached to the whale. 


+38. A long wide or full sleeve. Obs. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 69 The pokes af purchace 
hanes to the erthe. 1432-50 tr. Higden, Hart. Contin. 
(Rolls) VINL. 514 Grete insolence of vesture .. gownes with 
longe pokus, made in the maner of a bagpype. [1706 
Pnituirs s, v., Pokes were also a sort of long-sleev'd Gewns, 
which Fashion grew so affected and extravagant, that the 


wearing of them was forbidden.] 

+4. A kind of net, a bag-net. Ods. 

1879 Sc. Acts Yas. VE (1814) UN. 1497/1 That destroyis 
the smoltis and fry of salmond..be polkis, creillis, trammel- 
nettis, and hery watteris. 

5. A morbid bag-like swelling on theneck. +a. 
In man, The goitre, also called Bavarian poke. 

16ar Buaton Anal. Mel. 3. ii. 1. i. (1676) 42/2 Aubanus 
Bohemus referrs that S¢ruma, or Poke of the Bavarians and 
Styrians to the nature of their waters. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low C. 143 We saw..many men and women with large 
swellings under their chins .. called .. hy some in English, 
Bavarian Pokes. 4 

b. In sheep, A bag growing under the jaws, 
symptomatic of the rot ; hence, the disease itself. 

19798 Statist. Ace. Scot, XX. 469 Seldom subject to that 
disease called hy shcep-farmers the poke, {a swelling under 
the jaw), or to the scab... The poke, particularly, often proves 
fatal. 1878 Cumberland Gloss. 76/1 Sheep tainted with rot 
often exhibit the symptom of a poke or bag under the jaws. 


POKE. 


6. The stomach of a fish. coflog. or dial. Also, 
the sonnd or air-bladder of a fish (Cent, Dect.). 

1973 Barrincron in Phil. Trans. LXV. 117 Me. Hunter 
opened a charr..and found the poke, as our fishmongers 
call it, very different. 1897 W. Kixaston in Daily News 
10 Sept. 2/, ] once saw a gold ring taken out of a cod's poke. 

7. attrib. and Comb. : poke-bag (dia/.), the Long- 
tailed Titmouse (Acredula rosea); poke-boy (see 
quot.); poke-ehecked @., having baggy checks ; 
poke-hooked a. (see quots.); poke-horse, a pack- 
horse carrying loads in two pokes or bags; poke- 
(pock-) net (sce quot. 1805); poke- (pock-) 
nook, one of the corners at the bottom of a bag or 
sack 3 oie's ows poke-nook, one’s own means, one’s 
private resources; poke- (pock-) shakings, the 
last portions of meal, elc., shaken out of a sack ; 
fig. the smallest of a litter of pigs; the youngest 
child in a family ; + poke-sleeve, a deepand broad 
sleeve: see sense 3. Also Pokr-rcnping, 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 32 The pendnline 
form of the nest, and the feathers which compose the lining, 
have obtained for the bird the names of.. Puke pudding or 


in their stomach, ..a fish so captured is called ‘*poke- 
hooked. 1897 Kirune Caféains Courageous iti, Welp us 
here, Harve. It's a big un. Poke-hooked, too... He had 
taken the bait right into his stomach, 1669 in Northranbid, 
Gloss. s.¥., Bring all the *Poke-horses that trespasse upor 
the fell into the comon pinefuld. 1805 Forsvin Bracties 
Scot. (S08) VT. 389 Drag-nets, or ‘pork nets, that is, nel» 
in form of a hag, are often uscd. 1845 Séatsst. ice. Scott. 
XIV. 165 Catching fresh water fish with a kind of pock-net, 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrois 601 Bot menstrallis, serving tan, 
and anaid, Gat Mitchell in ane auld *pocke nucke. 1821 
Gatr Aun. Parish xiv. 0850) 57 Wtwas thought that it [the 
cost} would have to come out of their own pock-nook. 1844 
Lartantine JWitler ef Deanhaugh i, 18 Your mouter 
fills mony a pock nook, 1808 JvaiEson, *Pock-shakingss., 
a vulgar term, used to denote the youngest child of 2 
family. ..te often implics the idea of something puny in 
appearance. 1844 Sireurns AL. Marne Tl. 700 The sinall 
weak pigs are usually nicknamed wrigs, or Hes shakings. 
1592 Stow Ann, 51g Gownes with deepe aud broade slecucs, 
commonly called *poke sleenes. 1714 Sfectalar No. 619 Pg 
My learned Correspondent who wriles against Master's 
Gowns and Poke Sleeves. 

Poke, 5.2 [app. cither an application of prec. 
(from its shape or appearance), or (as more gencr- 
ally licld) from Poke 2. (from its poking out or 
projecting). Aclual evidence is wanting.) 

1. A projecting brim or front of a woman's 


bounet or hat. 

(The meaning in quot. 1770 is not clear: cf. 1815 in sense 2.) 

1770 Lany Mary Coke Frud 28 Dee. The hbeaddiess.. 
must be black, that is to say the poke and the Jappits, but 
npon the head you are permitted to wear the ribbon of the 
colour of your robe. 1813 Lavy Beecninsu Left. (1893) 61 
An immense quilling of lace or ribhon round the poke, | 1859 
Gro. Euot A. Bede \, The close poke of her little black 
bonnet hid her face from him. 


b. Applicd to a ‘sun-shade’ or ‘ugly’, ic. a 
detachable brim affixed to a bonnet to shade the 


wearer's face. 

1859 SALA Gaslight §& D. xxix. 341 Ladies.. with blue 
pokes to their bonnets. 

2, Short for PoKE-BonNeET. (In quot. 1815, perl. 
a woman's muslin cap, formerly worn.) 

181g Lavy Granvitte Led. 5 Sept., Miss Smith in a little 
crushed muslin poke. «1845 Hoop Literary & Literal xi, 
‘They came—each ‘ Pig-faced Lady ', in that bonnet We 
calla poke. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. i. xxiv, A grey 
frieze livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt's charity 
children wear, 1896 Grorciana M, Stistep Life Sir RF. 
Burton xi 269 {In Gt. Salt Lake City] A poke-bonnet was 
universally worn—why_ is the Poke a symbol of piety, 
a Salvationists, Mormons, Sisters of Mercy retiring 
alike inside its ungraceful shape? ae 

3. attrib. and Comb,: poke-brim, a projecting 
brim of a bonnet or hat; hence poke-brimmed 
a.; tpoke fly-cap, app. a fly-cap (Fxy sé.) 11) 
provided with a poke. 

1892 Pal? Mal? G. 19 May 1/3 The ‘ Mentone ' is a smart 
hat for the races. It is of fawn straw, with a *poke brim of 
moderate size lined with apple-green velvet, and a crescent- 
shaped back. 1899 Daily News 3, June, 8/3 The “poke- 
brimmed hat, reminiscent of the thirties, is in cream-coloured 
straw trimmed with tulle, 1810 Splendid Folties 1. 106 
Her hair was. .adorned with a *poke-fly cap, and long lace 
tappets. 

Poke, 53.3 [f. Poxe v.1] 

1, An act of poking; a thrust, push, nudge. (In 


obs. slang, A blow with the fist.) ; 

1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. T, (od. 3), Poke, a blaw with the 
fist; I'll lend yon a poke. 1831 Socte¢y 1. 155 With a poke 
at the fire to make it blaze the brighter. 1848 Dickens 
Dombcy vi, Giving her such jerks and pokes from time to 
time. 2éfd. xvii, The Captain making a poke at the door 
with the knobby stick to assure himself that tt, was shut. 
1849 Lytton Caxtons xvu. i, With a sly look. giving me a 
poke in the ribs. ‘ 

b. with advbs., as poke-out, an sa oy poking 
-2 


POKE. 


out ; poke-round, a going round and poking into 
places; poke-up, an act of poking or slirring up. 

1874 Ruskin Hortus {nelusus (1887) 3 We go into the 
Sacristy and have a reverent little poke out of relics. 1901 
L. Mater Sir &. Cadnady vi. vii, We could ride over that 
..land and have a poke round for sites. 1905 Hest. Gaz. 
18 Aug. 3/1 All the birds sit so close that ‘good dog Punto’ 
almost has to give them a poke-up with his..nose to induce 
them to rise at all. J 

2. A contrivance fastened upon eattle, pigs, etc., 
to prevent them from breaking throngh fences : 


see quots. 

(Supposed to refer to its action in poking the animal.) 

1828 Wester, Poke, in New England, a machine to 
prevent unruly: beasts from leaping fences, consisting of a 
yoke with a pole inserted, pointing forward. 1859 HoLtanv 
Gold F. iv. 43 We puta poke upon a vicious cow. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech. Poke, a device..to prevent ils Jan 
animal's] jumping over, crawling through, or breaking down 
fences. ..Vhey vary with the kind of stock to which they 
are attached,—horses, cattle, hogs, or geese. 

3. (See quots.) 

1860 Barttert Dict. Aser, Poke, a lazy person, a 
dawdle ; as ‘ what a slow poke you are 1!’ A woman’s word. 
1864 Werster, Poke,..a lazy person; a dawdler; alsu, a 
stupid or uninteresting person. 

Poke, 56.4 Also 7 poak(e, pooke. [Of N. 
American Indian origin; in sense 1, app. the same 
as the Virginian word cited by early travellers as 
uppawoc, apooke, smoke, in Narraganset pzcé smoke; 
in sense 2, app. shortened from Pocan.] 

+1. Some plant smoked by the North American 


Indians, hence called Indian tobacco. Oés. 

lt has heen variously conjectured to be Micvotiana rustica 
(see quot. 1865); Antennaria plantaginifolia (in Britton 
& Brown Flora Northern U.S. 111. Index, called ‘Indian 
tobacco’, ‘Ladies’ tohaceo'); 4. marngaritifera (see quot. 
1865); and Lobelia inflata, very commonly referred to as 
‘Indiaa tobacco’. 

(s99 T. Heriot in Hakluyt Voy. 111. 271 There is an 
herbe..called by the inhabitants uppowoc..the Spanyards 
call it tabacco, 1615 W. Stracnny Afist. Trav. Virginia 
121 There is here great store of tobacco which the salvazes 
call apooke.] 1634 Aedat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantation 
(Maryland) (186s) 20 After this, was broughit..a yreat Bagg, 
filled with a large ‘Fubacco-pipe and Poake, which is the 
word they vse for our Tobacco. 165: R. Cxitp in //art- 
1ib's Legacy (1655) 155, 1..have far greater hopes of the 
flourishing of this wild plant, than of Tobacco (either of that 
which in New-England is called Poak, much differing from 
the Virginian, or of that other commonly used and sown ia 
Virginia). 1672 ions New Eng. Rarities 54 Tobaccy, 
..the Indians make use of a small kind with short round 
leaves called Pooke. 1792 Butxnap f/ist. Nei Lampsh, 
ITE. 126 A running vine, bearing a smalt herry, and a round 
leaf, which Josselyu (who wrote ia 1672) says, the fishermen 
called poke; it is known to the hunters by the name of 
Indian tobacco. 1865 Tuckerman Yosselyn's NM. Eng. 
Rarities 85 (note to quot. 1672, above) The weak tobacco, 
cultivated. by the Indians. .was not..colt’s-foot, but .Vicot?- 
ana rustica L., well kaown to have been long in cultivation 
aniong the American savages... The name poke, or pooke,— 
if it be, as is supposable, the same with puck ‘smoke’ of the 
Narraganset vocabulary of R. Williams..was perhaps always 
indefinite. /6/d. 87 ‘The species intended hy Josselyn 
(referred to by him as ‘ Live-for-ever, a kind of cu See 
is our everlasting...'The dried herb [was) used by the fisher- 
men instead of tobacco, aad no doubt called by them poke. 

2. a. A name for American species of Phytolacca, 
esp. P. decandra, Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, 
Poke-weed. b. Indian Poke, the Green Helle- 


bore or Poke-root, Veratrum viride. 

1731 CATESBY Carolina 1. 24 They feed much on the 
berries of Poke, i.e, Blitwm Virginianum. 1733 Mutter 
Gard. Dict. Phytolacea;..American Nightshade, .. com- 
moaly call'd Virginian Poke or Porke Physick. 1760 J. Ler 
Introd. Bot. App. 323 Virginian Poke, Phytolacca. 1770 
J. R. Forster tr. Kalm's Trav, N. Amer. (1772) 1. 
153. 1866 7eas. Bot, 885/2 The Pocan, or Virginian 
Poke or Poke-weed, is n branching herbaceous plaat, 
with a smooth greea or sometimes purplish stem .. with 
large go or purplish leaves. 1874 Garrop & Baxter 
Stat. Aled. (1880) 382 Green Hellebore Root. The dried 
rhizome of Veratrum viride; American or Green Hellebore; 
called also Swamp Hellebore aad Indian Poke. 1876 Bar- 
tTnotow Aad, Med. (1879) 455 Poke has been proposed as an 
emetic, but..the great depression of the powers of life 
which it causes. .will ever prevent its employment. 

3. Comb.: poke-berry, the black berry of Phyto- 
lacca decandra, also the plant (2 2); poke-milk- 
weed (see quot.); poke-root, (a) the white helle- 
bore of N. America, Veratrum virtde (2b), also its 
root ; (4) the root of poke-weed, Phylolacca (2.4). 

1858 Mavne Expos. Le.x.,*Poke-berries, Poke-root. 1869 
Lowett Lett. (1894) IL 50 Pokeberry juice, whereof we 
used to make a delusive red ink whea we were boys. 1899 
Academy 11 Feb. 184/1 Woollen cloth was dyed crimson in 
the juice of the poke-berry. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Poke- 
milkweed, the Asclepias phytolaccoides, which is not unlike 
Poke-weed. 1687 J. Ctayron in Phil. Trans. XLI. 150 
When they design to give a Purge, they make use of.. 
*Poake-root, i.e. Solanum bacciferunt. 1698 G. THomas 
Pennsylvania (1848) 19 There grows also ja great Plenty 
the Black Snake-Root, .. Rattle-Snake-Root, Poke-Root, 
called ia England Jallop. 1 Med. Frat. XV. 295 
Proofs of the efficacy of the poke-root. 1756 P. Browne 

‘amaica 232 *Poke-weed. This plant is. commonly fouad 
in all the cooler hills. 1880 Mew Virginians 1. 53 They 
had stained it pink with poke-weed berries. This poke. 
weed is the Phytolacca—a tall, handsome plant which grows 
in fence corners. 

Poke, sé.* The small green heron of U. S. 

1794 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 165 Green Bittern. 
Skouk. Ardea virescens. 


Poke. 
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Poke (pak), v1 Forms: 3- poke; (4 pok), 
5 pooke, 6-7 poak. 8.5 pouke, pukke, pucke. 
[ME. poker = late MDu., Da., MLG., LG. poten 
to poke, thrust; whence also OF, poguer, pocher 
to poke, thrust out (e.g. an eye) (Godef.). Cf. 
MDu. poke, Du. pook, MLG. pok, LG. poke, a 
dagger, Sw. pak, a stick. These words seem to 
imply an OTeut. stem *fuk-, *prk-, preserved only 
in the LG. branch. But the history of the 8 forms 
is obscure. (Gael. fue push, jostle, Ir. foc a blow, 
kick, Corn. foc shove, push, are app. from Eng.)] 

1. érans. To thrust or push (anything) with one's 
hand or arm, the point of a stick, or the like, 


usually so as to move or stir it. 

¢ 1386 Caiaucer A'ceve's T. 249 a the clerk. .LFu poked 
John and seyde slepestow. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
13849 An Aungel Pookede hyin and made hym ryse. 1814 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 92 The bellows is used at once 
to blow and to poke the fire. 1828 Wesster, Poke,..to 
thrust at with the horns, as an ox; a pee nse of the 
wordin New England. 1889 Ilurst //orsham, Sussex Gloss., 
Dvant goo into that field, may be you'll he ked [by a bull 
or cow} if you do. fod. codlog. He poked me in the ribs. 

B. 1377 Lance. P. Pl B. vy. 620 Wrathpbe .. pukketh 
lz.rr. puckep, poukef, pokeb; A. v1. 100 puiteps C. vin. 263 
pokep] forp pruyde to prayse pi-seluen. /béd. 643 ' 3us', 
quod Pieres be plowman and pukked hein alle to gode. 
€1450 Veriin 367 Bohors..coie to lym... and putte the 
poynte of his swerde on his shelde and be-gan to pouke hy, 
and cleped ‘ Rise vp’. 

b. Hence, to thrust or push (a thing) away, 
oul, tn, up, down; from, into (a place); ete. ; to 
poke through, \o thrust through (w7// a weapon). 

¢ 1380 Wyetir Seri, Sel, Wks. 1.12 And pan _maist pou 
poke beter pe mot fro pi bropir. 1675 J. Sst Chr. Xelig. 
appeal \.20 To poak out Leviathan, from under that shelf 
of prejudice. 1700 §. L. tr. Hryke's Voy. Ey (ud. p27 We 
found them [Pagods] ruin'd ., and poked again in the dark 
hole. 1781 Maz. D'Arsiay Diary May, 1 poked the three 
guineas in his haad, aad told hin FT would come again 
another time. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1. iv. 171 When 
Montgoaery poked out the eye of Heary 11 in the tilt-yard. 
1865 Kincstny A/evew. ix, | cannot have you poked through 
with a Zeeland pike. 

c. To shut «f or confine in a poky place. colloy. 

1860 Miss Yonce /fefes 1, x, Poking himself up in such 
a horrid place. 1864 Mus. Riopett G. Gerth 1. xiv. 266 Te 
would break her heart, ..to be poked upinatown, 1881 
Miss Vonce Lads & Lasses of Langley iii. 124, I suppose 
she is not much of a lady, living poked up there. 

d. ‘To make, find aud, produec, stir 4p, by poe 

1645 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut, xx. 155 If also these 
black extremities, or presumed eyes be clipped off, they 
[snails] will notwithstandiag make use of their protrusions 
or hornes, and poke out their way as before. 1823 A.raminer 
337/2 Like children who poke a hole in a drum to see what 
itis, 1884 Sfecfator 12 July 2or/2z To poke up a great 
conflagration in the country. ; 

2. fg. To urge, incite, stir up, excite, irritate. 
Now rare or Obs. 

13.. Cursor AL, 11818 (Cott.) pe parlesi has his a side pat 
dos him fast to pok [v.» poke}his pride. 1393 Lana. 2. 
PLC. it. 129 Lucifer..For prude pat hyai pokede hus 
peyne hath no ende. 1601 B, Joxsox Poetaster u.i, You 
must still bee poking inee, against my will, to things. 1825 
Brocketr Vv. C. Giloss., Poked, offended, piqued. ‘ Aw've 
poked him, sare, 1851 1/4, Gaz. cibe 88/3 A little too 
fond of poking up the prejudices and peculiarities of priests 
and bishops. 

+3. To crimp, form the folds in (a ruff) with 
a poking-stick, Also adsl. Obs. 

1592 Nobody §& Sonted. i Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) 1. 
318, I shall turne Laundresse now, and learne to starch Aad 
set, and poke. 1614 J. Cooke Tx Quogue in Dodsley O. P2. 
(1780) 1. 1 For pride, the woman that had her ruff 
poak’d by the devil, is hut a puritan toher. 1636 DAVENANT 
Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 298 And then for push o' Pike, 
practise to poke a Ruff. 

4. intr. or absol. To do the action of thrusting ; 
to make a thrust or thrusts with a stick, the nose, ete. 

1608 Armin Wes? Vise. (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poyated to a strange shew, 164 
Davenant Unfortunate Lovers v.i, Swords they have al 
.e they'll serve To poke. 1784 Mme. D’Anstay Dra 
15 Jan., I was really obliged to go and poke at the fire wit 
allmy might. 1828 Wenster s. v., 70 poke al, isto thrust 
the horns at. 1866 G. Macoonatp Anz. QO. Neighs, vi, lsaw 
them..pokiag witha longstick in the pond. 1867 Trottore 
Chron, Barse? 11. Wii. 136 He raised his umbrella and poked 
angrily at the..notice. 1901 Maurice Hewrerr New 
Canterb. T., Dan Costard's T.79 \t [a babe] .. poked for 
the nipple and found it not. 

5. trans. To thrust forward (the finger, head, 
nose, etc.) ; esf. to thrust obtrusively. 

1700 T. Brown Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 97 One of them 
would have been poking a Cranes Bill dowa his Throat. 
1783 Mae. D’Ansiay Diary 4 Jan., He pokes his nose 
more into one's face than ever. 1812 H. & J. Smirn Rey. 
Addr., Baby's Debut ii, He pokes her head hetween the bars, 
And melts off half her nose! 1826 Lapy Granvitie Le??. 
is Feb. Everybody poking in their little efforts at the 
expiration of the Carnaval. 1874 Svmonps Sé. /taly & 
Greece (1898) I. xi. 217 A ee ponte) ripe fruit against 
a hedrooin window. 1864 A, Lane in Century Mag. Jan. 
324/1 The poles .. are everywhere to be seen poked out of 
windows. 

b. To poke fun (at), \o assail with jest, banter, 
or ridicule, esp. in a sly or indirect manner, 

1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 157 The American..ina dry way 
began to poke his fun at the unfortunate traveller. 1844 
Tuackenay &, Lyndon i, She was always ‘poking her fun ‘ 
as the Irish phrase it. 186 Hucues 7om Brown al Oxf, 


POKED. 


xiv, The first thing you do is to poke fun at me out of your 
wretched classics. 1880 Dixon Windsor IV. xi geo 
London wits poke fun at him. 

6. intr. a. To poke one’s nose, go prying into 
comers or looking aboul one; /ig. to make curious 
investigation. 

1715 Prior Down-Hal 11 Hang Homer and Virgil; 
their meaning to seek, A man must have pok'd into Latiu 
and Greek, 1809 W. Invinc Kuicherd,, Acce Author (1849) 
14 He was a very inquisitive body, and when not in his room 
was continually poking about town. 1819 Suetiey Peter 
Beil v1. iv, No longer imitating Pope, In that barbarian 
Shakespeare poking. 1850 T. A. Tkottore /enfress. Wan- 
derer xvi. 25g In vain I poked among its o lanes. 
1888 J. Payn Alysi. Mlirbridge xx, Having a lawyer to poke 
and pry into his accounts. | 1898 Edits. § Gernt. Gard. (1899) 
38 She is off.. to poke into every corner... and box, if 
necessary, any careless dairy-maid's ear. 

b. To potter; to move adout or work in a 
desultory, ineffective, or dawdling way. 

1796 JANE Austen Sense & Sens. 11. iii, Lord bless me! 
haw do you think I can live poking by myself? 1839 
kK. FitzGeratp Le??. (1889) L. 49, dare say you thiuk 1t 
very absurd that [I] should poke about here in the country, 
when I might in ean seeing my friends, 1877 
Mar. M. Grant Sun-Afaid viii, | should enjoy poking about 
a bit on Dinah’s back. 

7. trans. To poke the head, and absol. to poke; to 
carry the head thrust inelegantly forward ; to stoop. 

1811 L. M. Hawains C'tess & Gerir. 1. 185 ‘A quarter's 
dancing ' would be well bestowed on the young lady, as she 
certaialy poked most terribly. 1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss., 
Poke,to stoop. ‘Topokethehead’. 18.. Miss H. SHettey 
in Symonds Sted/ey ii. (1878) 45 lt was not worn as a 
punishment, but because I poked. 1847 [see Poxixc fA/. a. 1). 
1 Eu. Guys Visits Elizabeth (1906) 3 They both poke 
their heads, and Jane turns in her toes. 

b. catlog. To project obtrusively, to stick oz. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poke, to project, to lean 
forward, to bag out. 

Poke, zv.2 Sc. Also 6 polk. [f. Poxe 56.1] 

+1. trans. To catch fish with a poke-net (sce 
PoKE 56.' 4). Obs. 

1574 Reg. Privy Council Scot, V1. 399 Slauchter of blak 
fische, polking and polting or ony uther crymes. 

2. To put in a poke or bag; to bag; ¢o poke up, 
to put up in a bag or pocket. 

1s96 Harincton J/efam. Ajax 49 Perhaps thou hast 
a minde to poke vp thy dish when you likest thy meate well. 
21758 Ramsay Eagle & Robin 49 Poke up your pypes. 

Poke, 7.3 U.S. [f. Poke sé.8 2.] trans. To 
puta pele on, 

1828 Wenstes s. v., To poke an ox. 

Po-ke-bo‘nnet. [f. Pox sé. or v1: sce POKE 
56.2] Colloquial name for a bonnet with a project- 
ing brim; sfee. one of this shape worn in the early 


part of the igth e. Also aéé2d, 
_ 1820 Hermit in London xcii. V. 35 Another street nuisance 
is your poke-bonnet tadies, who sometimes put out your 
eyes with these pent-house projections. 1833 ‘I’. Hoox Love 
& Pride, Widow viii, For young women as likes to look 
about ‘em, them poke bonnets is old nick. 1837 Lytron £. 
Maltrav. w. vi, A few ladies of middle age .. wear .. straw 

ke bonnets. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash Manna ix, |A) 
lady .. painted ia one of the old poke bonnets of former 
days, 1884 Century Mag XXVIII. 14 Eight or uine 
ladies, gentlemen, and children, in the poke-bonnets and 
high-collared coats of the year 1839. 

b. Applied to the form of bonnet worn by 
Quakeresses, and later to that of Salvation Army 


women, etc. ; hence, to the wearers of such. 

1848 Barter Dice. Amer., Poke-bonnet, a long, straight 
bonnet, much worn hy Quakers and Methodists. 1862 
H. Maravat Vear in Sweden UW. vi. 264 We dined at 
a farmhouse.., the property of Anabaptists, a sect most 
numerous in Gotland. There's no mistaking the women 
by their downcast looks and hlack poke-bonnets. 1877 
Sat. Rev. 12 May §77/2 At Croydon, Dorking, and other 
favourite hauats of Friends, the .. broad-brimmed hats 
for the men, and close poke-bonnets for the women, may 
still he seen. 1899 S?. Yames' Gaz, 17 Aug. 11/2 Never 
reached by the Church,..or any other spiritual organisa- 
tions, except possibly the ‘poke bonnets ‘at the corners of 
the streets. 1902 Eniz. L. Banns Vewspaper Girl 107 The 
poke bonnet and dark blue dress, which I thought I would 
not pet until [ had spent a few days investigating what was 
the best way to join the Army. ‘ 

Hence Poke-bonneted a., wearing a poke- 


bonnet. ° ‘oe 

1877 Sat. Rev. 23 June 755/1 Marching in.., hatted or 

Ee boosted! and aae when it [a religious observance) 
is Quaker. 1901 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 3/2 The poke 
bonnetted young ladies who resided in the charming suburh 
of Paddington-green. 

Poked (pavkt), a. [f. Powe sd}, 2 + -ep?] 

1. Fumished with a bag or poke; dilated. 

r61r Maruitam Countr. Content. i xix. (1668) 83 She 
must be of large body, well poked hehind for large Eggs. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poked, having a bag or poke 
under the jaw, which is generally the case with consumptive 
or rotten sheep, . ¢ 

2. Of a bonnet or cap: Furnished with a poke. 

1866 Gro. Euior #, Holt x, He..ina poked cap and without 
a cravat made a figure at which his mother cried every 
Sunday, 1871 Miss Murock Fair France iv. 125 Those 
frightful white poked caps or bonnets, which often hide 
such sweet, saintly, and even beautiful faces. 

Poked, ff/.a. [f. Poxzv.l + -xp1.] 

1, Thrust, pushed, stirred, etc. : see the vb. 

1 Wesim. Gaz. 21 Apr. 3/1 These .. may he found 
in the poked-away forgotten trays of our jewellers’ shops. 


+2, Ofaruff: Crimped with a poking-stick. Ods. 


POKEFUL. 


1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 74 The delight of their curious 
poked ruffes would be set aside. 1640 Grartuorne Lfol- 
dander ur, Wks. 1874 I. 113 They shall weare Beaver Hats, 
Poak’d Ruffes, Grogram Gownes, or.. wrought Taffata. 

Pokeful (pakful). [f Vox 56.2 + -run.] 
A bagful, a small! sackful. 

1377 Lanau. P. Pl. B. vit. 191 A poke ful [1393 C. x. 342 
poke-fal; A. visi 178 uv. 7. pokeful] of pardoun pere, ne 
prouinciales lettres. 1575 G. Harvey Letter-6&. (Camden) 
g1 Ifte bee not worth a pokefull of pence. 58x J. Bere 
Haddon's Answ, Osor. 1256, As farre dissentyng trom the 
perp of this Prophecie, as if he were demaunded the way 
to Canterbury, he might aunswere, a poake full of Plummes. 

| Poke-loken, pokelogan. U.S. [a. 
Odjibwa fokenogun.] (See quots.) 

1848 THorrau Afaine W. (1894) 68 Now and then we 
passed what McCauslin called a pokelogan, an Indian term 
for what the drivers might have reason to call a poke-logs- 
in, an inlet that leads nowhere. /éff. 132. 1855 Hati- 
aurton Wat. & dlunt Nat. V1. 404 A_poke-loken is a 
marshy place or stagnant pool connected with a river. 1872 
De Vere Americanisms 20 The term pokeloken, an Indian 
term, signifying ‘marsh’, .. is still largely used by the 
lumbermen in Maine, and..in the Northwest. 

Pokemantie, variant of PockMANTEAU. 

Po'ke-pu:dding. Also (Sc.) 9 pock-pudding, 
contr, 8-9 pock-pud. [f. Poke 5.14 Puppine.] 

1, A pudding made in a poke or bag, a bag- 
pudding. Now Sc. and dai. 

1552 Hutort, Poke puddynge, eae 1802 
Sisaatp Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Pok-puds, bag-puddings, 
dumplings, 1825 Jamieson, Pock-pudding. 

2. Sc. Applied contemptuously to a corpulent 
or gluttonous person; an opprobrious designation 
in Scotland for an Englishman. Now Azsorozes. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1754) 1. vi. 138 My Country: 
men... all over Scotland, are dignified with the Title of 
Poke Pudding, which, according to the Sense of the Word 
among the Natives, eee a Glutton. «1776 in Herd Se. 
Songs I. 118 They'll right the fuds of the Pockpuds, For 
mony a buttock bare’s coming. 1816 Scotr Ofd ort. xx, 
‘We maun gar wheat-flour serve us fora blink’, said Niel,.. 
"the Englishers live ainaist upon 't; but, to be sure, the 
pock-puddings ken nae better. 1827 — Diary 20 Dec., 
Anent the copyrights—the pockpuds were not frightened by 
oor high price. 1870 Ramsay Renmin. vi. (ed. 18) 228 A set 
o' ignorant pock-puddings. 1885 Morris in Mackail Life 
(1899) II. 143 Whether pock-pudding prejudice or not, | 
can't bring myself to love that country (Scotland). 

3. A local name of the Long-tailed Tilmonse. 

1856 Eng. Cycl. Nat, Hist. WV. 203 This is the Poke 
Pudding, Huckmuck, and Mum-Ruffin of the English. 1885 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds 32 (British Long-tailed Tit- 
mouse) Poke pudding or Poke bag (Gloucestershire ; Salop). 
Pudding bag (Norfolk). 

Poker (péka1), 56.1 [f. Poke v.l + -ER 1] 

1. An instrument for Pee or stirring a fire, 
consisting of a stiff metal rod, one end of which is 
fitted with or formed into a handle. 

Jew's poker: see quot. 1899. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 126 He 
.-came downe with a poker in his hande. 1714 Appison 
Spect. No. 608 # 13 By her good Will she never would 
suffer the Poker out of her Hand. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. 1, 70 The men say she is as stiff as a 
poker: and the women are afraid of her, she is so proud and 
pradish. 1829 Lytron Désowned xviii, The ancient domestic 
.-came, poker ia hand, to his assistance. 1844 Lp, Brovcuam 
A. Lunef Wi, vi. 176 Of a stiffness so perfect that part 
of his toilette seemed to be swallowing a poker. 1899 R. 
Wurteine No. 5 Yohn St. xix, A Jew's Poker is a Christian 
person who attends to Jewish fires on the Sabbath day. 

b. fig. (in allnsion to its proverbial stiffness) ; 


A person with a rigid stiff earriage or manner, 

181z Miss Mirrorp in L'Estrange Life Gero) I. 184, I 
dare say our new cousin is just such a poker as Lord 
Selkirk, with an iron head and an iron heart. 1838 Lapv 
Granvitce Lett. 14 July, He .. would be very handsome if 
he would not stoop. .Liz is a poker in comparison. 

42. = Poking-stick+ see POKING vbj, 5b. 2. Obs. 

1604 Dexxer Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 I}. 25 Where's my 
ruffe and poker, you block-head? 1606 Heywoop 2nd Pt. 
Lf you know not me 1. Wks. 1874 I. 258 Now, your Puritans 
poker is not so huge, but somewhat longer; a long slender 
panesieks is the all in all with your Suffolke Puritane. 

3. In various transferred uses. a. (See quot.) 

1823 Crana Technol. Dict. Poker..or driver, an iron 
instrument, of various lengths and sizes, used for drivin: 
hoops on masts. It has a flat foot at one end, and a roun 
knob at the other. ¥ 

b. humorous. The staff or rod of office carried 
by a verger, bedell, ete. 

1844 [implied in Joker-dearer: see 8). 1905 H. S, How- 
Lano Personal Stud. ix. Westcott 130 Under the haughty 
contempt of the solitary verger [in Peterborough Cathedral], 
who had been forced to lend the authority of his ‘poker’ to 
those undignified and newfangled efforts. : D 

ec. University slang. One of the university 
bedells at Oxford and Cambridge, who carry staves 
or maces (‘ pokers’) before the Vice-Chancellor. 

1841 Kime of New-Aade Baccalere (Farmer), Heads of 
Houses in a row, Aod Deans and College Dons below, 
With a Poker or two behind, 1867 London Society XI. 
347 We attended duly at St. Mary's to see the vice- 
chancellor, doctors, proctors, ‘pokers '; &c. in their robes of 
state. 1897 JYowets’s Life & Lett. Ul. viii. 226 There was 
a great procession, the Chancellor in black and gold, Doctors 
in scarlet gowns, the Vice-Chancellor with pokers. 

A Ked-hol poker, a popular name of species of 

Tritoma (or Kniphofia), South African liliaceons 
plants, bearing elongated spikes of scarlet or yellow 


flowers ; called also flame-flower (FLAME sd. 10). 
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1884 Mitter Plant-n., Red-hot-poker-plant. 1899 Patt 
Matt G. 11 Oct. 2/2 The clustered sunflowers and ‘red-hot 
pokers ‘', most gorgeous of September's old-fashioned blooms, 
1902 Cornisu Naturalist Thautes 179 Scarlet tritomas (red- 
hot pokers) look splendid among the deep greens of the 
summer grass. 

5. The implement with which poker-work is 
done; hence, short for PokER-work. Also edfrtd, 

1827 Seaham Par. Rey, A_dvawing iu poker, by him, of 
the Salvator Mundi, after Carlo Dolci. 1854 [see foher- 
picture in 8). c1goo W. 1D. Tuompson Poker Work 10 The 
pokers were anything, from a knitting needle to an iron rod 
Zin. thick, and were bound with yarn or other material to 
protect the hands from being burnt, and to enable the 
worker to obtain a firmer grip of the implement. /4fd. 17 
The ‘Pyro'..is another development in Poker machines 
which ..does away with the spirit-lamp. /é#d. 24 Poker 
artists will find it convenient to be in possession of the 
principal manufacturer's list of Poker materials. - fu- 
struct. ‘Pyro’ Poker Machine, Yefore starting any piece 
of work it is wise to become familiar with the lighting and 
working of the poker. 

6. A person who pokes; ¢sf. one who pokes or 
pries into things. 

1608 Armin Nes? .Vini. (1880) g0 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew. 1741 
Ricwarnson Paniwla (1824) 1. xxxix. 359 Such thoughtful 
Suturity pokers as Tan! 

7. Vhrase. Ay the holy poker. A humorous as- 
severation, of Irish origin and uncertain meaning. 

1804 Mar. Euceworru Limerick Géocves ii, ‘Ny the holy 
poker’, said he to himself, ‘the old fellow now is out there’. 
1828 Lancet 23 Feb. 773/2 He swears by the ‘holy poker’ 
and ‘St. Patrick", that he will never again go to St. Dar- 
tholomew’'s. 1890 ‘R. Botnrewoon’ Col, Acformter (1891) 
134 By the holy poker, sir,,.you've just hit it there. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as poker-arm ; poker-backed, 
poker-like adjs.; poker-bearer, a mace-bearer, a 
University bedell; poker-drawing, poker-paint- 
ing = PokER-workK; poker-picture, a picture 
made by poker-work; poker-style, the style of 
poker-work. (See also sense 5.) 

1890 Scots Observer 25 Jan. 267/2 Mannerisms noticed 
thirty years ago on St. Andrews Links .. Alexander Hill's 
tip-toe eccentricities, and Mill's *poker-arm, imbecile, push- 
ing motion! 1885 Fortnight in Waggonette 6 To assume 
his nsual *poker-hacked style of seat. 1898 Pal/ Malt CG. 
9 Mar. 2/2 The journal. assumes its most poker-backed 
*we-told-you-sa' attitude. 1844 J. T. Hewrert Parsons 
IV. ix, From vice-chancellor down to vice-chancellor's 
*poker-bearer. 1895 Westuz. Gaz. 13 Aug. 3/3‘ Black Rod’, 
..carrying a three-cornered hat in one hand, and a short 
gilt-headed *poker-like stick gracefully poised in the other. 
1895 Ciara HH. Stevens in J’roc. 14f4 Conv. Amer. instr. 
Deaf 365 The art of *poker-painting has had more attention 
in England than elsewhere. 1854 Fatrnott Dict. Terms 
Arts, *Poker-fictures, imitations of pictures or rather of 
bister-washed drawings executed by singeing the surface of 
white wood with a heated poker, such as used in Italian 
irons, 1887 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) IT. 183 Some 
decoration that she was doing in the "poker-style, burning 
the pattern in. 

Poker, s/.2, Now U. S. collog. Also 7 poear. 
[perh. from Norse; corr. to Da. pokker, Swed. 
pocker the devil. Cf. also Puck, Poox.] A hob- 
goblin, bugbear, demon. O/d Joker, the devil. 

(1598: see Honce-roxer.] 1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 109 
Euen as a mother, when her childe is wayward,.. scareth it 
with some pocar, or bull-begger, to make it cling more vnto 


her and be quiet. 1784 H. Watrote Let. to Hon. H.S. 
Conway Hy May, The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts .. 
cling to the bough as if ofd poker was coming to take them 


away. 1828 Wesster, Poker, any frightful object, especially 
in the dark; a bugbear; a word in common popular use in 
America. 

+ Po-ker, sd.3 dial. Obs. 
-ER1.] (See quot.) 

@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poker, one that conveys 
Coals (at Newcastle) in Sacks, on Horseback. 


Po:ker, 56.4 Chiefly % S. [Origin uncertain. 
Cf. Ger. poch, also poche, pochen, pochspiel, a similar 
bluffing card-game of considerable age, f. pochen 
to boast, brag, lit. to knock, rap.] A card game, 
popular in America, a variety of Brac, played by 
two or more persons, each of whom, if not bluffed 
into declaring his hand, bets on the value of it, 
the player who holds the highest combination of 
cards as recognized in the game ipaing the pool. 

{1855 Geo. Exiot ia Cross Live (1885) 1. 356 One night we 
attempted ‘ Brag’ or ‘ Pocher *] 1856 Mrs. S. T. L. Roain- 
son Kansas 156 Jones and others came in at night and 
‘played poker at twenty-five cents ante’, 1856 G. D. 

REWERTON [Var in Kansas 354 He could cheat his com. 


(f Poke 34.1 sack + 


| panion ata ‘friendly game of poker’, and shoot him after- 


wards .. with as little remorse. 1869 O. W. Houmes O/d 
Vol. of Life, Cinders from Ashes (1891) 255 Do the theo- 
logical professors take a hand at all-fours or poker on_week- 
days? 1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 169 Poker, 
they call 1t ashore; but, as gambling is not allowed on 
government vessels, it becomes whist at sea. 
b. attrib. and Comb., as poker-game, -player. 

31872 C. Kine Mountain, Sierra Nev. xiv. 285 They shoved 
the jury iato a commodious poker-room, where were seats 
grouped about neat, green tables. 1882 iV. York Times 
11 Mar., Poker-playing was carried to England in the old 
packet-ships. 

Poker, sé.5, a kind of duck: see Pociarn. 

Poker, z. [f. Poxer sd.1] f 

1. trans. a. To use a poker to; to poke, stir, or 
strike with a poker. b. Poker up: To stiffen up, 
or make as stiff as a poker. nonce-uses. 


POKY. 


1787 Moe. D’Aretay Diary 19 June, I thought you had 
been too good-natured ., to poker the people in the King’s- 
house! 1806-7 J. Berrsrorp A/fseries Hum, Life (1826) 
XX, xxv, 254 Vortraits..of your host’s family all pinched 
and pokered up in the incredible costumes of their several 
centuries. 

2. To draw in or adorn with poker-work. 

1897 Daily News 2 June 5/2 The Duchess..had executed 
several kid siuchets tn pokerwork, and her daughter, Princes» 
Alice of Albany, bad pokered a wooden stand. 1900 
W. D. Tuomrsox /'ofer Work 12 Mlustration of varions 
articles which have been pukered by accomplished designers 
and artists. 

llence Po‘kering zé/. sh. (also attrid.). 

1880 Lomas si/kadé Trade 21 In..the ‘front’ plate, are 
placed..the working door, pokering dvor, and means for 
getting at the grates. 

Pokerish, a!) [f£ Poker s6.1 4-H] In- 
clined to be ‘stiff as a poker’, esp. in manner. 
lence Po‘kerishly adv., Po‘kerishness. 

1848 Wawtinorne in Life Lowy fellow (1891) IL. i. 36 4 
man of thought and originality, with a certain iron-poker- 
ishness, an uncompromising stiffness in his mental character. 
1867 Miss Brovcutun Cometh Up as Flower xxxvi,‘ 1 am 
afraid I’ interrupting a pleasant wte-a-téte !' says the 
old lady, pokerishly. 1880 Aryosy X XIX. 230, $1 regret to 
have lost it’, 1 said, stiff to pokerishness. 1888 Cenwder 3 
dag, May 35/1 Ela called her ‘stiff and pokerish *. 

Po‘kerish, «2 U.S. collog. (f. VoxER 56.2 + 
181] Fraught with a kind of mysterious dread ; 
chostly, uncanny. 

1835 Wieus Penciftings V1. sli, 28 A pokerish-lookin,s 
dwarf. 1853 Lown Moosehead Frul, Prose Wks. 1890 1. 
36 There is something pokerish about a deserted dwelling, 
even in broad daylight. 1871 Mes. Stow By Wife y 0 
viii, It was a Jonesume and pokerish operation ty dismantle 
the roum that had long been iny home. 1874 B. Taviok 
Hrophket w, vi, A pokerish place ! There's something in the 
ait reeds thoughts of murder. : 

Poker-work. [f. Voxrr 54.1 + Work s4.] 
Artistic work done by buming a design on the 
surface of white wood with a heated pointed imple- 


ment. 

Originally, a pointed poker way used, later the ‘heater ' of 
an Nalian iron (see quot. for poker-picture s.v. Poker! 8), 
etc, 1 now done with a special apparatus the essential feature 
of which is a platinum: point or pointer kept continuously 
hot for the purpose. 

1813 J. Forsyru Nemarks Excursion ftaly 91 note, The 
process called cestiotum was, in my opinion, nothing bat 
poker-work. 1892 Ex. RowE See ed (1895) 37 Ready- 
niade objets, such as are sold for painting or poker work. 
1894 Daily News 2 May 8/4 There is acedar-lined escritoire 
in_deep poker work, a really beautiful piece of furniture. 

Poking (pérkin), vd. sd. [f. Poke v.14 -1ne}] 

1. The action of the vb. Poke: thrusting, push- 
ing ; projeeling forward. 

1582 Stanvuurst /Zneis u. (Arb.) 60 With the push and 

aking of launce hee perceth his entrayls. 1811 L. M. 

AWkE1NS C'less & Gertr. (1812) I. 189 The poking, and a 
bad inclination of her left foot, he cared not for. 1902 
IL. S. Merkiman Vudéures i, Mr. Mangles..who carried his 
head in the manner..known at a girls’ school as ‘ poking *. 

attrib, 1599 Porter Angry Won. A dingd, vii. (1903) 232 
This poking fight of rapier and dagger will come up then. 
1821 Scott Kenifzv. xi, 1 helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his 
Pees and his poking-awl. 1855 Cartyte J/isc. IV. 345 
Madam, 1 cvineg Hit soundly with my poking-pole. — 

2, Poking-stick (-iron). A rod used for stiffen- 
ing the plaits of ruffs; originally of wood or bone, 


afterwards of steel so as to be applied hot. //2s¢. 

1sgz Nasue 2. Penilesse Wks. (Grovart) If. 44 That sin- 
washing Poet that made the Ballet of Blue starch and 
poaking stick. 1602 Mipoteton Bfurt, Master-Constable 
ut. iii. ro6 Vour ruff must stand in print; and for that pur- 
pose, get poking-sticks with fair long handles. ?1606 Row- 
tanos Terriéle Battedt (Hunter. Cl.) 12 The poking yron is 
too hot. 1611 Suaxs. Hind, 7. 1v. iv. 228 Pins, and poaking- 
stickes of steele. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 1. 4 Her Needles, 
Poking-sticks,and Bodkins. 1869 Mrs. Pattiser Lace xxii. 
268 When the use of starch and poking-sticks had rendered 
the arrangement of a ruff casy, the sire began rapidly to 
increase, 

Poking (pawkin), 2f/. a. [£ Poke v.! +-1no?,] 

1. Projecting; thrust forward: esp. of the head. 

1999 Hult Advertiser 22 June 3/3 A repulsive kind of 
hat, which may be called the poking hat; it has a long pro- 
jection, like the beak of a snipe. 1847 L. Hunt J/en, 
Wonen & B.1.iv. 7o (The giraffes'] necks .. make a feeble- 
Jooking, obtuse angle, completely answering to the word 
* poking * e 

2. Ota person or his work : That pokes or potters ; 
pottering, peddling; hence petty, mean. Of a 
place: Petty, in size or accommodation; confined, 
mean, shabby, insignificant. = Poxy a.! 1 a, b. 

ie Gray Led. to Wharton 22 June, I am never so angry, 
as when I hear my acquaintance wishing they had been 
bred to some. poking profession, or employed in some office 
of drudgery. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf Park xii, That 
poking old woman, who knows no more of whist than of 
algebra. 1850 Kinostev Aft. Locke xxiv, I shall be 
shoved dowa into some poking little country-curacy. 1864 
M. Eyre Lady's WValks tn S. France viii. (1865) 94 A chapel, 
which we reached. .through a poking little room, 

Poky (péki),@.1 [f. Pore v.) + -y.] 

1. a. Ofa person, or his life or work : Pottering, 
peddling; taken up with petty matters or narrow 
interests: = PoKina pfl.a, 2. p 

1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred iv, If religion is going to make 
me so poky, I shall put it off as long asI can. 1888 k. 
Botprewoon!' Robbery under Arms iti, I laughed at myself 
for being so soft as to choose a hard-working pokey kind of 


POKY. 


life. JZéid. xlvii, The people .. bad lived a pokey life .. for 
many a year. ; 

b. Of a place: Petty in size or accommoda- 
tion; affording scanty room to stir; confined, 
mean, shabby: = PokInG Af/. a. 2. 

1849 Ats. Smitn Poitleton Leg. xx. 174 In a little poky cot- 
tage under the hill. 1860 J. Wotrr Trav. § Adz. I. iv. 87 
Sent to a poky lodging-house in High Holborn. 1876 F. E. 
Troutore Charuing Fellow IV. v. 74 Yt is monstrous to 
think of burying his talents in a poky litle hole. 1894 
Jessopp Random Roaming i. 18 Chichester seemed to me 
+2 poky place. 

a. Of dress, etc.: Shabby, dowdy. 

31854 Tuackeray Wolves § Lamd1, Why do you dress 
yourself in this odd poky way? 1855 — Newcoutes \vii, 
The ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and most 
dingy gowns. 

2. Cricket, Inclined to ‘ poke’ when batting. 

1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 263 Against a poky batsman, 
on_a sticky wicket, he has often as many opportunities as 
point of bringing off a smart catch. 

Hence Po-kiness. 

1886 Chicago Advance 14 Jan. 18 He detected the poki- 
ness of the entire houschold this morning. 

Poky, a.2 and st. rare. [f. Poke 58.2 + -y.] 
In foky bonnet, also poky sb. = POKE-BONNET. 

1861 Mrs. Brownine Leté., fo fsa Hlagden (1897) IT. 430 
The nearest approach to a poky bonnet possible in this sin- 
ful generation. 1880 Daily, News 2 July 5 A pleasing con- 
trast to those oppressive times when inexorable custom 
compelled all to wear spoon-bills or pokeys or Leghorns. 

|| Pol. Ods. rare. [L. fol, contracted from /o/- 
fux.] <A form of asseveration. Cf. Eptron, 

1596 Nasne bee Walden Ep. Ded, Wks. (Grosart) 
HI.8 By Poll and Aedipoll ¥ protest. 1600 Dekker Shoe- 
maker's teliday i. (1862) 9 Your pols and your edipols 
1609 Fv. Woman in Hun. ic in Bullen O. PL 1V. 378 
Hee has his pols, and his wdypols, his times and his pie: 

Pol, obs. form of VoL, Toon 54. 

| Polacea! (polaka, || polakka).  [It., orig. 
adj. fem. of fo/acco Volish, ad. Ger. Holack, a, Pol. 
folak a Pole, a native of Poland.] A Polish dance, 
a polonaise ; also the music for it. 

1813 Sh. Character (ed. 2) 1. 222 Maria had brought home 
some new music, and was in the middle ofa favorite Polacca, 
when Gifford entered. 1862 KE, Paver /’regranune 8 Mar., 
Polacea, Polonaise. A Polish dance in ¥ time; its char- 
acier is strictly solemn and dignified, and must express 
chivalrous firmness, combined with grace. 1898 STAInER 
& barrett Dict. Mus. Terms s.v4 In No. 3 of Handel's 
twelve grand concertos is a polonaise or polacea. 


+ Polack (pou'lak), sd. (2.) Obs. Also 7 Po- 
laqne, -oak, -ach, (g -ak).  [a, Pol. Polak a 
Pole; Ger. /olack, Y. Polague.J A native or in- 
habitant of Poland; a Pole; in quot. 1609, the 
king of Poland. So + Polaker Oés. rare. 

1599 Sanpys Exrope Spec. (1632) 192 Then for his Catho- 
likes the Polakers, they clearly slip collar. 1601 R. Jonson 

Vined. & Conmew. 127 The last of these fower vertues the 
Polacks want, that is, celeritic. 1602 Suaks. 7am. 11. ii. 63. 
1609 Miovteton Sir &. Shirtey Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 307 
Tle was received with great magnificence .. both of the 
Polack himself and of his people. 1657 North's Plutarch, 
Add, Lives (1676) 80 margin, The Moscovites discomfited 
by the Polacks in the battle of Orsa. 

B, adj. Polish. 


1831 CARLYLE Sart, Kes. 11. xii, Any soldier, were he but 
a Polack Scytheman, shall be welcome. 

Polacre (pola‘ke1), polacca? (polski). 
Forms: a. 7,9 pollacre, 9 poleacre, 8- polacre. 
B.7 polacra, 8 polacco,8- polacca. +. 7 polach, 
pollacke, 7-8 polaque. [In aand y forms a, F. 
polacre, polague = lt. folac(c)ra, polacca, whence 
directly the 8 forms. SoSp. polacra, Pg. polacra, 
-aca, polharca; Du. polaak, Ger. polack(e, -er. 
Origin uncertain; F. polacre, polague, It. polacca, 
Ger. folacke, mean also Polish, Pole; but it is 
difficult to understand how a Levantine or Medi- 
terranean vessel should be so described.] 

A three-masted merchant vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean. See quot. 1769-76 in a, 

a. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 11. v1, 885 Here our Admirall 
had hyred a Pollacre about the burden of one bundred and 
twentietuane. 1755 Acts Gen. Assemb. Georgia (1881) 53 
All Masters of Vessells..shall pay into the Public Treasury 
-.for every Snow Brig Polacre or Sactia Twenty Two 
shillings and Six pence. 1 Smoutett Trav. (1766) I. 
aaz The harbour..is generally full of tartanes, polacres, 
and other small vessels, that come from Sardinia, Ivica, 
Italy, and Spain, loaded with salt, wine, and other commo- 
dities. 1769-76 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Polacre, a ship 
with three masts, usually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean.. generally furnished with 
square sails upon the main-mast, and éaf/eex sails upon the 
fore-mast and mizen-mast. Some of them however carry 
square sails upon all the three masts, particularly those of 
Provence in France. Each [mast] is commonly farmed of 
one piece, so that they have neither top-mast nor top-gallant- 
mast, 1820 J. W. Croxer in C. Pagers 1 Sept., She had 
two lieutenants of the English Navy with her in the polacre. 
1889 Crark RusseLe Afarooned Se le The high-sterned 
pollacre..is riding within musket-shot of the beach. 

B. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Medrt, (1868) 36 Wee descryed a ves- 
sell (which wee made for a polacra) plying vp to winde- 
ward. 1794 Newson 6 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) ¥. 350 
Burned four polaccas loaded with wine for the French Ships 
at Fiorenzo. 1817 Byron Seppo xcv, He hired a vessel 
come from Spain, Bound for Corfu; she was a fine polacca, 
Mann’d with twelve hands and laden with tobacco. 

. 1668 Lond. Gas. No. 316/1 At his departure from 
Aland, there entred a French Polach. 1675 /d/d. 
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No. 1024/1 All their Men of War are in Port, save a Pol- 
lacke, which is got out, and gone fx Corso. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Zhevenot's Trav. 1.228 On Wednesday..a Polaque fell 
in among us,. -running foul of our Sanbiquer. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1748 Gentil. Mag. 695 A Spanish polacco ship. 1780 
Cart. Knowres in Naval Chron. 11. 518 They were two 
..Xebec ships, polacre rigged. 1801 /éfd. VI. 412 The 
Neapolitan polacre brig Madona de Laure. 1846 Ratkes 
aS a Brenton yor We gave chase toa polacre ship. 

olaile, variant of PULLAILE Oés., poultry. 

+ Polaine. Ods. Also 6 pulleyne. Sce quols. 

1582 in Archzol, Eliana XVI. 209 Foure threave of 
hempe and pulleyne iiijs. 1631 Mew ame Prov. 
Papers (1867) I. 63, 4 pieces of polaines ffor sailes ffor shal. 
lops, at 255 per piece,..1 quoile of cordage. 

olaly, variant of PULLAYLY Oés., poultry. 

+Polan. 0Oés. [a. OF. fos/(a)zx Polish, a 
Pole.] A Pole, a native of Poland. 

1so2 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 50 The Hungaries, 
Joyams, and the Polans, 1 T. Wricut Passions t. x. 
44, E might discourse over... Italians, Polans, Germanes. 

Polan, var. Potayn Oés., knee-armonr, 

+ Pola‘ncre. az. Os. Also pollankre. 
[Related to F. fa/ane (16th c. in Littré), now 
palan, a combination of two pulleys connected by 
arope: ef. palanguer to hoist wilh tackle; also 
It. palanga a hoisting or raising apparatus, a lever, 
a roller, L. K)a/anga a carrying pole, a roller on 
which a heavy body is rolled, Gr. gdAayf a round 
piece of wood, a trunk, block, log, pole. 

(Fr. has also palancre, palangre,of the same origin, in the 
sense of a stout buoyed fishing-rope to which a series of 
lines are attached bearing the hooks.)} ae 

A kind of pulley or tackle for hoisting heavy 
articles. 

1485 Naval Ace. Jlen. Vil (1896) 47 Swyftyng takles.. 
xj, pollankres..vj. did. 75. 1485 State Papers, Chapter 
Ho. BE. VM, Polancres with shivers of brasse. 1514 /#z 
Stores Henry Grace 4 Diew, Poleancres with shivers of 
wood, poleancres with shivers of hrasse. 

Poland (pelind). Also 6-7 Poleland. [f. 
Pore sé.4 + Lanp st, (or perh. ad. Ger. /o/en, 
MUG, /oléz, with ending assimilated to /and).J 
A country of FE. Europe, formerly an independent 
kingdom ; hence short for Lo/and oats or wheat, 


Poland fowl. 

1564 Brief Exam. Div, O woulde to God the state of 
the Churches of.,Poleland were brought to this poynte. 
1605 Camven Mem, (1637) 17 The Bridges of Poleland. 
1812 #xaminer 4 May 282/1 Cats 538...575. 0d. Polands 
58s. 598. 0d. 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Vd. (1858) 
56 The newly-hatched chicks are grey, much resembling 
those of the silver Polands. 

b. attrib, and Comb., as Poland breed, oat; Po- 
land fowl, one of a breed of domestic fowls, 
having black plumage and a white topknot; 
Poland manna: see Manna! 6; Poland wheat, 


white cone wheat (797ticum polonicun). 

1840 Pensy Cycl. XVII. 476/2 The * Poland breed, which 
is black-feathered, with white topknots, lays well. 18 
°B, Mounray Dor. Poultry (ed. 6) 15 The *Poland fowls, 
as they are generally called, were chiefly imported from 
Holland. 1764 Afusewne Rust. V1. xxxv. 185 Most of my 
neighbours prefer the white *Poland out. 1686 Pror 
Staffordsh. 342 White-Lammas, or *Poland-wheat. 

Hence Po‘lander, a native of Poland, a Pole 


(06s.); also a Poland fowl. 

r6or R. Jounson Kingd. & Comurw. 133 He [was] .. in- 
forced to leaue the whole possession of Liuonia to the 
Polander. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Prerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 450 You will not see .. regiments formed of 
Russians, of Polanders, or of Venetians. 1830 ‘B. Mousrav’ 
Don. Poultry (ed. 6) 16 The Polanders >. are one of the 
most useful varieties. i 

Polar (pawlan, a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. Aolar-ts, 
f. 1. pol-ts Poe sb,.2; sce -AR1. Cf. It. folare 
(e 1300 in Dante), Sp. polar, F. polaire (1556 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Astron, and Geog. Of or pertaining to the 
poles of the celestial sphere or of the carth; 


situated near or connected with either pole. 

1ggt Recorve Cas¢. Knoww/. (1556) 41 Recken from one of 
the poles..23 degrees and an halfe,..draw a circle of that 
circuit about eche Pole... These circles maye well bee called 
Pole circles, or Polar circles. 1594 J. Davis Seaman's 
Seer, 11. (1607) 6 The Artick Polar circle is one of the lesser 
circles, deuiding the Sphere into two vnequall Picts: 1667 
Micton P. £. x, 289 As when two Polar Winds .. together 
drive Mountains of Ice. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vii. 
ii. 5, [1] call it a Polar Plane, because the Poles thereof are 
in the Poles of the World. a1711 Ken ‘fysnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 120 Devotion cold as Polar Ice was grown. 
1815 J. Smrrn Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 277 The polar 
diameter of the earth. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl I. xxiii. 302 
Well known to the Polar traveller, 1878 Huxrey Phystogy. 
178 The cold polar waters sink hy their density. 

b. In specific combinations with sbs.; e.g. 

Polar anzmtia, anemia due to residence in the polar 
regions during the sunless winter. P, dear, the white bear, 
Ursus mavitimus. P. circle, each of the circles parallel to 
the equator at the distance of 23°28’ from cither pole 
bounding the Arctic and Antarctic zones. P. dial, a dial 
having its gnomon in the plane of the earth’s axis. P. 
distance, the angular distance of any point on a sphere 
from the nearer pole; the complement of declination or 
latitude. P. hare, the white hare, Lepus arcticus. f. 
éights, the aurora borealis or australis. 7. s/ant, a name 
for Sitphism faciniatum, from the fact of its leaves pointing 
due North and South (Syd. Soc. Lex). P. projection: see 


POLAR. 


Projection. P. star (mod.L, stella polaris sine Polus,in 
Alphonsine Tables, Venice 1518), the Pote-star; also fig, 
= guiding star, guide, cynosure. 

1551-94 *Polur circle [see 1]. 1704 hs; Harris Lex. Techn. 
1, *Polar Dyads, are those whose Planes are parallel to 
some Great Circle that passes thro‘ the Poles, or parallel to 
some one of the Hours, 1816 Pravrair Wat. PAil. 11. 495 
From the azimuth, the *polar distance and the complement 
of latitude, compute the altitude. 1868 Lockver lem. 
A stron. § 329. 146 Sometimes the distance from the north 
celestial pole is given instead of tbat from the celestial 
equator. This is called north-polar distance. 185: Mayne 
Rew Scalp Hunt. xxxv, We were traversing the region of 
the ‘*polar plant’, the planes of whose leaves, at almost 
every step, pointed out our meridian, 1885 Girl's Own 
Pager Jan. 171/14 The Compass plant—variously known, 
also, as the pilot weed, polar plant, and turpentine weed. 
1727-41 CuamMBers Cycé., Pole Star, or *Polar Star. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1h. 366 If we lose sight of 
our polar star, we shall quickly wander into inextricable 
difficulties. 1797 Mrs. Raocurre /fadian i, Guided over 
the deep waters only by the polar star. 1854 MosELev 
Astron, iii, 14. 1860 Reaoe Cloister & Jf. xv, His pure 
and unrivalled love for Margaret had been his polar star. 

2. Afagnz. Disposing itself in the direction of the 
poles of the earth; having polarity; of or per- 
taining to a magnelic pole or poles (see PoLE 56.2 
5) 3 magnetic. 

1692 Sir T. P. Brount £ss. 88 The Polar Vertue of the 
Loadstone was unknown to the Ancients. ar Scar- 
Burcu /ucifd (1705) 2 In Loadstones it is commonly known 
that there are Polar Points, called North and South. 1849 
Noao Electricity (ed. 3) 296 lhe pole ¥, of the magnet. .acts 
favourably in inducing south polar magnetism in #, and north 
polar at S. 1869 Tynpa. Glaciers 1. xx. 142, I examined 
the stones..and found them strongly polar. 1872 Sir 
W. Tuomson Reprint Papers 421_A polar magnet, as I shall 
henceforth call anything Crancoeea aiier the manner of 
aloadstone ora steel magnet. 1891 S. P. Tnomrson Edectro- 
magnet 39 The pole or polar region of a magnet is simply 
that part of the surface of a magnet whence the internal 
magnetic lines emerge into the air. . 

3. Electr. Pertaining to the poles of a voltaic 
battery ; having positive and negative electricity. 

1836-41 Branor Chem. (ed. 5) 320 The decomposition was 
perfectly polar, and decidedly dependent upon a current of 
electricity passing from the zinc through the acid to the 
platinum in the vessel ¢, and hack from the platinum 
through the iodic solution to the zinc at the paper .r. 1850 
Dauseny A tour. The. x. (ed. 2) 352 Rendering the substances 
«positive and negative, or, to adopt the explanation of 
Faraday, causing a polar state in their particles. 1893 
Stoane Stand. Electr. Dict. 4sq Polar Region. 1n electro- 
therapeutics the area or region of the body near the thera- 
peutic electrode. nee . 

4. Physics. a. Of forces: Acting in two opposite 
directions. (Also in figurative applications. ) 

1809-10 CoLerince Friend (1865) 55 There is, strictly 
speaking, no proper opposition but between the two polar 
forces of one and the same power. 1862 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 4) 38 Cases where a dual or polar character of 
force is manifested. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal, Th. & Nat. 

5 ‘he thonght of centres of force becomes that of polar 
orce, where the most entire union is produced by the most 
complete opposition. 4 

b. Of molecules: Regularly or symmetrically 
arranged in a definile direction (as though under 
the action of a magnetic force, e.g. like iron flings 
under the influence of a magnet). 

1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 36 At the point of 
maximum density the molecules of these bodies assume a 
polar or crystalline condition. 1862 /d/d. (ed. 4) 39 In the 
rupture of crystals, we are dealing with substances having 
a polar arrangement of particles—the surfaces of the frag- 
ments cannat be assumed to be molecularly identical. 1870 
H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (ed. 2) 1. v. ti. 517 Adjacent 
molecules will be unsymmetrically placed .. they will not 
stand in polar order. i 

5. Biol. Of or pertaining to the poles of a nerve- 


cell, an ovum, etc. See PoLE 56.2 4, 

1878 Beit Gegendaur's Conip. Anat. 111 The polar areas, 
which are surrounded by short fringe-like processes. 188 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 58: In some instances the two polar 
nuclei meet, not in the centre, but towards the upper end 
of the emhryo-sac, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
Introd. 22 note, A clear spot, the polar spot or corpuscle, 
may appear at each pole of the spindle. /é¢d. 23 As soon 
as the ovum has attained its definitive size, it very generally 
gives origin to two polar bodies, or Ngo or directive 
vesicles. 1898 J. Hutcninson in Arch. Surg. 1X. No. 36. 

56 Opacities in the vitreous and posterior polar cataract 

d made their appearance. 


6. Geom. Relating or referred to a pole (see PoLE 
5b.2 8); spec. Reciprocal to a pole; of the nature 


of a polar (sce B.). 

Polar co-ordinates: see Co-orninate B. 2. Polar curve 
with respect to a line, the locus in tangential co-ordinates 
corresponding to the polar curve with respect to a point 
in polar co-ordinates. Polar equation, an equation in polar 
co-ordinates. Polar surface, in geometry of three dimen- 
sions, a locus analogous in all respects to a polar curve in 
plane geometry. A 

1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. & int. Calculus 129 The variables 
in this equation are what Geometers have called polar 
co-ordinates. 1831 Hino Diff Cale. 262 If 7 be the radius 
vector ofa polar curve, and @ be the angle which it makes 
with a fixed axis. 1848 G. Satmon Conic Sect. (18551 1 
§ 44 To find the polar equation of a right line. 1879 
Tuomson & Tart Nat. Phil, 1. 1. § 134 The polar figure to 
any continuous curve on a spherical surface is the locus of 
the ultimate intersections of great circles equatorial to 
points taken infinitely near each other along it. 


7. fic. a. Analogous to the pole of the earth, or 
to the pole-star; of or pertaining to a central 
or directive principle. 


POLARCHY. 


1799 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 156/1 Universal Emancipation, 
with Representative Legislature, was the polar principle 
which guided the Society of United Ivishmen. 1858 
CariycE Fredk. Gt. 1. i. (1872) 1. g A king over men; whose 
movements were polar, and carried..those of the world 
along with them. 1899 A. Bhack in ¢-rfositor Jan. 51 
3oth the Church and the world depend in crisis on the man 
of insight:..the polar primary man. : 

b. Directly opposite in character, action, or 


tendency. (See alse 4a.) 

1832 J. Witson in Blackw. Alag. XXXI. 998 Rusticity 
and Urbanity are polar opposites. 1840 CARLYLE //eroes 
iii, (1872) 90 Dante felt Good and Evil to he the two polar 
elements of this Creation, on which it all turns. : 

B. sé. Geom. A curve related in a particular 
way to a given curve and a fixed point called the 
pole; in conic sections, the straight line joining 
the peints at which tangents from the fixed point 


touch the curve. 

1848 G. Satmon Conie Sect. (1855) vi. § 86 Whether the 
tangents from -r’y’ be real or imaginary, the line joining 
their points of contact will be the real line va’ -+yy! = 7% 
which we shall call the polar of 277 with regard to the 
circle, /did. xv. § 302 ‘he relation between the curves 
is reciprocal, that is .. the curve § might be generated from 
sin precisely the same manner that s was generated from 
§ 3 hence the name ‘reciprocal polars". 1885 Leunesporr 
Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 201 The straight line s determined 
in this manner by the point S is called the polar of S with 
respect to the conic; and, reciprocally, the point S is said 
to be the pole of the straight line s. 

+ Po-larchy, obs. erron. form fer Potyarcuy, 
government by many, or by 2 number of persons. 
So + Povlarch, one of the persons so governing ; 
+ Polarchical a., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a ‘polarchy’; f Po‘larchist, an advocate of 
* polarchy ’. 

1647 M. Hunson Div, Right Govt.t, viii. 63 The Erection 
or institution of any Polarchicall Government. /déd. 11. iv. 95 
A Polarchy in its own nature is inconsistent with Peace and 
Unity. /bid. g9 The vocation and profession of Polarchs is 
cursed, unlawful and unwarrantahle. 2677. v. 102 In all 
which sorts of Polarchy, both Polarchs and Polarchists are 
obliged in conscience to endeavour the reducement of that 
Government to a Monarchie hy all lawful meanes, 1648 
Pavane Pia for Lords 4 Popular Polarchy and Tyranny, 
1660 Bono Seut. Reg. 183, ] appeal to the whole World, and 
even to the Consciences of our wicked Polarchical upstarts, 

Polard(e, obs. forms of PoLLaRD, 

Polari- (pole ti), combining form of ined.L. 
polaris polar; as in polari-guttulate @., having 
polar guttules (see GUTTULATE); polari-nucleate 
a., having pelar nuclei. 

1887 W. Puterps Brit. Discomycetes 276 Sporidia 8, 
linear-oblong, straight or curved, polari-nucleate, /did. 361 
Sporidia 8, elliptic or slightly turbinate, polari-guttulate, 

Polaric, a. [f Potarn+-ic.] = Pouar a. 4. 

1863 Atlantic Monthly Oct. 499 The currents of that 
polaric opposition. 1864 in Wenster. 

+ Polarily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Pouary a. + 
-LY%.] Ina polar manner: see Pouan a, 2. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. ii, 6 Iron. valready 
informed by the Loadstone and polarily determined by its 
preaction. | ae 

Polarimeter (poularimétoz). [f. med.L. 
folari-s PoLar (with reference to POLARIZATION) 
+ -METER.} A form of polariscope for measuring 
the amount of rotation of the plane of polarization, 
or the amount of polarized light in a beam. 

1864 in WessTER., 1869 Ang. Mech. 24 Dec. 357/3 The 
detection..may be effected with the polarimeter, as pure 
glycerine has no action upon polarised light. 1897 Ad/hutt's 
Syst. Med, 1.214 Grape-sugar deflects polarised light to 
the right, and upon this is based a method of estimation by 
imnenns of n somewhat expensive instrument called a_polari- 
meter. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin, Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 162 
‘The rotator oe of each of the four fluids is ascertained 
by means of the polarimeter. e 

TJence Polarimetric (polerime‘trik) @., of or 
pertaining to a polarimeter or polarimetry; Po- 
lari‘metry, the art or process of measuring or 
analysing the polarization of light. 

1864 Weester, Polarimetry, 1699 Cacney tr. Jaksch’s 
Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 88 The polarimetric test may be 
applied. /dfd. v. 163 ‘This method..reqnires a very accu- 
rate polarimeter, light polarimetric examinations, and a 
highly-complicated calculation. 

Polariscope (peleriskoup). [f. med.L. fo- 
faris Powar (cf. prec.) + -Scope. Cf. F. polari- 
scope.) An instrument for showing the polarization 
of light, or viewing objects in polarized light ; con- 
sisting essentially of two plates or prisms, a folarzzer 
and an analyser; made in various forms, simple or 
complex, according to the special use. Also a/f77é, 

1842 G. Francis Dict, Arts etc, Polarising Apparatus, 
Polariscope, any instrument which is capable of showing 
the phenomena of polarised light. 1854 Pereira’s Polar- 
toed Light (ed. 2) 228 The plates of topaz sold in the 
opticians’ shops, for polariscope purposes, have been ob- 
tained hy cutting the crystal perpendicularly to one of 
the optic axes. ¢ 1865 J. Wvyipe in Cire. Sc. 1. 81/1 In 
every polariscope there are two essential parts; namely, 
the polartser and the analyser; the former receives and 
polarises the incident rays of light, and the latter presents 
to the eye the polarised ray either hy reflection or by re- 
fraction. 1866 Breanne & Cox Dict, Se., etc. I. 951/1 The 
polariscope proposed by Arago is formed of a tube closed at 
one extremity by a plate of rock crystal cut perpendicularly 
to the optical axis, and about five millimetres..in thick- 
ness, and having at the other end, where the cye is applied, 
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a prism possessing the property of double refraction placed 
transversely to the axis of the tube. 

Henee Pola‘riscopist, one skilled in the use of 
a polariscope; Polariscopy (pelariskoapi), the 
art of using a polariscope. 

1892 Procror &ss. Astron. xviii. 212 More likely to sup- 
ply a correct answer. .than either spectroscopy, polariscopy, 
or photography. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polariscopist. 

Polariscopic (polriskg'pik), a. [f. as pree. 
+-10.) Of or pertaining to, made, obtained, or 
viewed by, a polariscope. 

1865 /utel?, Obsero. No. 44. 112 Adinirable polariscopic 
objects. 1872 Proctor Hss. Astron. xiii, 193 The spec- 
troscopic and polariscopic analysis of the corona. 1887 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 442/3 The gaseous molecules and the 
dust particles which polariscopic observations show are 
present in the corona. 

Polari:stic, a. rare. 
see -ISTIC.] = PoLanic. 

1864 Wenster, /’odarisfic, pertaining to or exhibiting 
poles having a polar arrangement or disposition; arising 
rom, or dependent upon, the possession of poles or polar 
characteristics 3 as polaristie antagonism. 


Pola:ristrobo‘meter. [mod.f. med.L. /o- 
firis Pouar + Gr. orpofos a whirling round + 
-METERs devised 1863 by Prof. IT. Wild of Zurich. 

(He ohjected to the term Jofarimeter for an instrument 
that measures, not the amount of polarization, but the angle 
of rotation of the plane of polarization,)] 

A form of saccharimeter, giving a very delicate 


means for measuring the rotation of the plane of 


polarization produced by the sugar solution, 

1890 Chemical News 21 Jan. 35 Newest shape of M. Wild's 
Polaristrobometer (Saccharimeter, Dinhetometer), 1882 
Roan & Verey Laadolt's liandtk. Polariscope 98 The »o- 
called polaristrohometers, what in England are known as 
polariscopes, which indicate the amount of rotation in 
angular measure, 


Polarite (pélarsit).  (f. Potar @ + -TE 1] 
Trade naine for an insoluble porous mineral snb- 
stance, containing about fifty-three per cent. of 
magnetic oxide of iron, with silica, lime, magnesia, 
carbon, etc,, and having the power of abserbing 
and giving off oxygen. Used in conjunction with 
*Ferrezone’ in the so-called ¢ International’ pro- 
cess of sewage treatment. Also atirid. 

1889 Patent Specif, No, 8088 The filtering medium ., is 
that now known as * Polarite'. 1891-2 /'rec. Assoc. ALunie, 
& County Engineers XVM. 318 _A magnetic oxide of iron 
(to which the trade name of ‘Polarite’ has been given). 
1898 Angineer. Mag. XVI. 157/1 The Purification of 
Sewage hy the Ferrozone Polarite System. 

Polarity (peleriti). [f. Potar @a.+-1ty: cf. 
F, polarité (1806 in Ilatz.-Damm., 1835 in Dict, 
Acad.) _ A form tried earlier was Pority 2.] 

1. Magnetism. The quality or property possessed 
by certain bodies, as a Jodestone or magnetized 
bar, of turning (when free to move) so as to point 
with their two extremities to the two (magnetic) 
poles of the earth; the quality of being polar, or 


possessing magnetic poles. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. 59 This polarity: from 
refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Loadstone 
might serve to invigorate and toucha needle anywhere. 1664 
Powta Lx. Philos, 11. 137 You may change the Polarity 
of many feeble Stones, by a long Position, in a contrary 
posture to that which it naturally affects. @ 1691 BovLe 
Hist, Air (1692) 64 One of their compasses which had quite 
changed the polarity, from north to south, is still extant in 
that country. 1751 Faankun in Pail Trans. XLVI. 289 

sy electricity we have here frequently given polarity to 
needles. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Se. & Art VW. 176 1f 
the bar be inverted, the polarity will be instantly reversed ; 
so that in all cases the lower extremity is, in this hemi- 
sphere, the north pole ; but on the south side of the equator, 
the lower extremity is always the south pole. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 166 An invention .. securing a 
more accurate polarity to the mariner's compass. ¢ 1865 
J. Wytoe in Cire. Sc. L. 81/1 Magnetic polarity, or that 
power by which a magnetised needle arranges itself in 
reference to the magnetic poles of the earth. 

2. Hence in generalized sense: A property of 
matter or force, analogous or compared toe that 
of a magnet or magnetism. a. The having of an 
axis with reference to which certain physical pro- 
perties are determined ; the disposition of a bedy 
or an elementary molecule to place its mathe- 
matical axis in a particular direction. 

1674 Petty Dise. Dupl. Proportion 128 All Atoms by 
their Motion of Verticity or Polarity, would draw_them- 
selves, like Magnets, into a streight Line, by setting all 
their Axes in divecfum to each other. 1827 Arnott /"/ysics 
33 When atoms are allowed to cohere according to their 
natural tendencies, they always assume a certain regular 
arrangement and form, which we call crystalline. HRecause 
in this circumstance they secm to resemble magnets, which 
attract each other only by their poles; the fact has been 
called the polarity of atoms. 1854 Pereira's Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 184 In crystals it is necessary to admit, besides 
ordinary attraction and repulsion,a third molecular force 
called polarity, /éfd,, A molecule endowed with uneqnal 
attractive forces in different directions may be said to be 
possessed of polarity. 

b. The quality of exhibiting opposite or con- 
trasted properties or powers in opposite er con- 
trasted directions ; the possession of two peints 
called poles having contrary qualities or tendencies. 

1818 Cocreipce Afethed in Eneycl. Aetrop. (1845) 1. 


[erron, f. PoLARIZE : 


| 
| 
| 


POLARIZATION. 


Introd. r2 Contemplating in all Electrical phenomena the 
nperation of a Law which reigns through all Nature, viz. 
the law of polarity, or ihe manifestation of one power 
by opposite forces. 1840 Woewrtt 24rfos. Laduct. Sc. 
Lovet. 337 The general notion of polarity—opposite pro- 

settles in opposite directions, 1841-4 Emarson fiss, Ser. t 
Hi. (1376) $1 Polarity, or action and reaction, we incet in 
cvery part of nature, 1866 Dx. Arcyin Aeigu Law v. 
(cd. 4) 257 Ouc of whose essential properties is Polarity,— 
that is, equal and similar action in opposite directions, 1870 
Tynpare Leet. Elect. 7 “Cwo opposite kinds of nsagnetism 
may be supposed to be concentrated at the two ends. In 
this doubleness of the magnetic force consists what is called 
magnetic polarity. 

@. Tendency to develop in two opposite diree- 
tions In spaec, time, serial arrangement, etc. 

1848 Linniry /atrod. Hot. (ed. 4) 1.165 This disposition to 
develope in two diametrically opposite directions, sometimes: 
called polarity, is found in all embryos. 1853. Fors s 
Addr, Geol. Soc. in Wilbon & Geikie Mewr. ave (15601 644 
We speak of two Jurganic] groups (e.g. animals and vege. 
inbles| being in the relation of polarity to cach other when 
the rudimentary forms of each are proximate, and their 
completer manifestations far apart. 1856 Woopwany Jfo?- 
fusca M1. 4t8 ‘This group shows a tendency to ‘polarity ', or 
excessive development at the ends of the series. 

a. Uterine polarity. sce quot. 

1881 vans. Obstetric Soc. Lond. XXL 47 The con. 
ditions of ‘ uterine polarity ‘enunciated by Reil at the begine 
ning of this century. This ‘ uterine polarity ‘is exemplified 
by the antagonism which caists between the two poles of 
the uterus, contraction of one being accompanied by dilata- 
tion of the other. 1895 Sy. See. Lew. Hodarity. applied 
metaphorically, «eg. to Che nterus, in reference to the fact 
that as the fundus contracts the cervix iends tu relax and 
mice i 

3. “lect, The relation of a body to the poles or 
electrodes of an electric circnit ; the electrical con- 
dition of a body as positive or nepative. 

1849 Noap Adecteteity (ed. 3) 353 That side of the spiral 
which is tuwards the north, acts as the north pole; aud dhe 
south side has an opposite polirity. Mach side powerfully 
attracts iron filings. 1872 C.D. Fox Osere 10 One of the 
Veroxides is in an opposite condition of polarity to that in 
the other. 1879 Du Moncri Zetephone 16 “The adjacent 
poles of the two rods are of opposite polarity. 1887 Guxt- 
minG Alectr. treated Hferinwutally 289 Its change of 
polarity at cach half rolation keeps tp a constant rotation. 

4. Optics. The quality of light which admits of 
its polarization; hence, the condition of being 
polarized. (An inaccurate use.) 

[1812 Str H. Davy Chem, L’hitos. 53 The important dis- 
coveries,.ofa property analogous to polarity in fight.) (1861 
Hexscrns in G. t. Chambers Aséron. (1876) 319 The light 
reflected from which [cloud] .. exhibits no signs of polarity. 
[1866 — faa. Lect. Sct. Subj, viii. 347 It would seem almost 
as if light consisted of particles having polarity, like magnets. ] 

5. fig. &. (from 1.) Direction (of thought, feeling, 
or inclination) towards a single point ; tendency or 
trend in a particular direction; ‘magnetic attrac- 
tion’ towards a particular object. 

1767 Cursterr. Leté, (1792) TV. 249, | find you are in motion 
and witha Volarity to Dresden. 1800 //7sé. Aer. in clan. Reg. 
61/2 Launching forth on the ocean of possibility ..conducted, 
not merely by shores and Jandmarks, but chiefly hy the 

larity of reasons, 1834 11, Rocers in J, Edwards’ Wks. 
Toe lii, This polarily of mind, this intellectual magnetism 
towards universal truth, has always been a characteristic of 
the greatest minds, 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xii. 
226 One great change .. affected the polarity of the whole 
political and geographical organisation of the country, 1878 
Emerson Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) HIT. 38 Now men fall 
abroad—want polarity—suffer in character and intellect. 

b. (from 2b.) Possession or exhibition of two 
opposite or contrasted aspects, principles, or ten- 


dencies. 

1862 Q. Kev. Apr. 442 The whole system of the Church of 
England..has, like all Truth, two faces: one silver, the other 
gold. Every part of it has a double polarity. 1870 EmErsox 
Soe. § Solit. iv. 89 Wherever the polarities meet, wherever .. 
the instinct of freedom and duty comefs] in direct opposition 
to fossil conservatism and the thirst of gain, 1888 K. Burn 
Rom, Lit. § Art 43 The Roman women, with that curious 
polarity which often sets the fashion in exactly the opposite 
direction to what would be expected, held that a narrow 
forehead with the hair drawn down over it was pretty and 
attractive. 

e. (from 3.) Condition of consciousness as sub- 


jective or objective. 

1846 Trencn Aéirac, v. (1862) 174 That quick shifting, so 
to speak, of the polarity, so that at one moment the human 
conectonsness became the positive, at another the negative 
pole. 

Polarizable (po«laraizib'l), a. [f. Pouanize 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being polarized. Hence 
Polarizabi‘lity. 

1846 Worcester, Polarizab/e, that may be polarized. PAiZ 
Mag. 1898 Smithsonian Rep. 364 Albumen electrodes (.¢., 
non-polarizable electrodes), 1900 Ines Flame, Electr. § 
Camera 252 The conductivity, polarisahility and other 
electrical properties of matter. 

Polarization (pslireizzfon). [In sense 1, 
a. F. polarisation, n. of action f. polariser (both 
introduced by Malus, 11 March 1811): see Po- 
LARIZE. Jn later uses, n. of action from the vb. in 
corresp. senses.] The condition or fact of being 
polarized ; the action of polarizing. ' 

I. 1. A inodification of the condition of light 
or radiant heat, whereby the ray exhibits different 
properties on different sides, so that opposite sides 
are alike, while the maximum difference is between 


POLARIZE. 


two sides at right angles to each other; the pro- 
duction of this condition, the action of polarizing. 
See PoLARIZk v. 1. 

Augie of polarization = polarizing angle: see POLARIZING 
vbl, sb. Circular, elliptic, plane polarization: see Potar- 
wze1. Plane of polarization: the plane which contains the 
incident ray and the reflected or refracted ray which is 
polarized, 

1812 Nicholson's Jrul, XXXIM1. 345 By giving to these 
sides (of the ray] the names of poles, Malus has given the 
name of Polarisation to that modification which imparts 
properties to light which are relative to these poles, 
1823 (23 Dec.) Drewster in Ai. Frans. (1814) 188 A ray 
of light transmitted through a plate of agate cut by planes 
perpendicular to the lamina: of which it is composed suffers 
polarisation like one of the pencils formed by double. re- 
fraction, 1814 féfd. 219 (¢/t/e) On the Polarisation of Light 
by oblique transmission through all Bodies, whether crystal- 
lized or unerystallized, 1831 — Offics xxvii. 225 A new 
species of polarisation, which I have called elliptical polari- 
sation, and which unites the two classes of phenomena which 
constitute circular and rectilineal polartsation. 1839 G. 
arp Nat. Philos. 354 When light suffers double refraction 
through a crystal with a positive axis.., as quartz, the plane 
af polarization of the ordinary ray..is horizontal, and that 
of the extraordinary ray vertical, In negative erystals, as 
Iceland spar, the direction of these ray's is reversed. b/d. 
362 The angle of complete polarization for any substance, 
may be readily determined by the fact, discovered by Sir 
1), Brewster, that:—The index of refraction is the tangent 
of the angle of polarization. 1842 Brannr Dict, Sc., ete. 
s.¥., Analogons phenomena to those of the polarization of 
light have been found to belong also to radiant heat. 1879 
Roon Chromatics iv. 50 A long-lived soap bubhle displays 
every colour which can be produced hy polarization, 1906 
Harmsworth Encycl. 4811/3 ‘Vhe doubly refracted rays 
have what Newton called ‘sides '; and it is this sidedness, 
or faterality, which is known as polarization, 
fg. V8gr Sia F. Parcrave Norn. & Eng. 1.172 In whom 
a moral polarization of light has taken place. 1g00 F. H. 
Stonparn Evol. Bag. Novel 108 lt is not history; it is 
rather the romantic polarization of history. 

IL. 2. Llectr.and Afagn. a. See POLARIZE v. 2. 

1866 R. M. Fracuson flectr. (1870) §3 The pail was thus 
subjected to polarisation, 1885 Warsox & Buaavav Math. 
Th. Electr. §& Magn. 1.254 AN electrical phenomena within 
S, which in the ordinary theory are due to the action of 
#y, are on the polarisation hypothesis deducible from the 
given polarisation. is 

b. In voltaic electricity, The production of an 
electromotive foree at the electrodes, due to the 
presence of the products of electrolytic decom- 
position of the fluid between them, and acting in 
an opposite direction to the original enrrent, thus 


produciug an apparent increase of the resistance. 

1839 Grove Contrib, Se. in Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 237 
lt oceurred to me that the inaction of amalgamated zinc was 
the effect of polarization. |.Vode. 1 know of no other word 
to express the effect here alluded to; the word is used in 
this sense by most French writers, but, from its numerous 
applications, is sadly inaccurate.] 1873 Maxwett Zlectr. & 
Afagn. 1.318 When an electric current is passed through an 
electrolyte bounded by metal electrodes, the accumulation 
of the ions at the alectsods produces the phenomenon 
called Polarization. ‘ 

3. The arrangement of molecules, etc.,in a definite 


direction. 

1846 Gaove Corr. Phys. Forces 21 Exceptions. .explicable 
by other interfering dynaniic causes, such, possibly, as 
erystalline polarization, leaving interstitial spaces. 

4. fig. Sce quot. and cf. POLARBIZE 3. 

1871 H. B. Fouman Living Poets 6 The process of ‘ trans- 
lating to our purposes’ words already enrrent, by giving 
them a new and special shade of meaning—a process best 
characterised as the polarisation of language. 

IIL. 5. attrib. and Comb., as polarization force ; 
polarization-microscope, an instrument combin- 


ing the functions of a polariseope and microscope, 

3883 S. P. Trompson in Design & Work 24 Dec. 454 
The degree to which a counter-electromotive force or 
polarisation force is set up depends very greatly on the 
quantity of current per unit of surface of the electrodes 
empfoyed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plolarisation|-microscope, 
an instrument in which a polariscope and a microscope are 
combined ; used particularly in petrography. 

Polarize (pduJaraiz), v. [In sense 1, a F. 
polariser (Malus, 11 March 181¥), in form f. 
mod.L, poldris PoLaAR + -iser, -IZE, but referred 
by its author directly to F. pd/e Pon sé.2 In 
other senses, f, POLAR + -IZE. 

See Malus in Wouzean Bulletin des Sciences No. 42, 
March 1811, p. 252 Lumiere polarisée. Also ibid. No. 4s, 
June 1811, p. 292 (¢rans/.) ‘In giving to these sides [of the 
vertical ray] the name of foles, he calls the modification 
which imparts to light properties relative to these poles, 
polarization...This new expression ., signifies simply the 
modification that light has undergone in acquiring new pro- 

rties, relative not to the direction of the ray, but solely to 
its sides, considered at a right angle, and in a plane per- 
pendicular to its direction’. But this unfortunately assumed 
a sense of pole quite different from its use in astronomy, 
geography, and magnetism, with the consequence that 

/avization as applied to light and radiant heat has nothing 
in common with magnetic or electric polarization, 

I. 1. Oftics. (¢rans.) To cause the vibrations of 
light (radiant heat, etc.) to be modified in a par- 
ticular way, so that the ray exhibits different pro- 
perties on different sides, opposite sides being 
alike, and those at right angles to each other 
showing the maximum of difference. 

A ray of polarized light is reflected in different degrees in 
different positions of the reflecting body, and transmitted by 
certain crystals in different degrees in different positions of 
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the crystal, and (in each case) completely quenched in one 
| particular position. This is accounted for by supposing the 
_ etherial vibrations to be restricted to one plane (p/ane 
polarization), instead of being, as in ordinary light, per- 
formed inalf directions perpendicular to that of the ray. Light 
is also said to be circudardy or ellipticatly polarized, or to 
' undergo circular or elliptic polarisation, when it exhibits 
| Gn a polariscope) certain colour-phenomena, or modifica- 
' tions of the phenomena of plane polarization, which are 
accounted for by supposing the etherial particles to move 
in circles or ellipses. Polarization is produced (variously 
in the case of different media) by reflection, or by ordinary 
or double refraction. 
1811 Nicholson's JFrul. XXX. 192, tr. Let. fr. Paris 
17 July, Mr. Malusisstill pursuing with success his inquiries 
concerning polartsed light, 1812 (Dec.) ford. XXX111. 347 


‘Transparent bodies totally transmit the light which they | 


olarise in one direction or manner, and reflect that which 
1s polarised in a contrary manner. 1813 (23 Dec.) Brew- 
ster in Phil. Trans, (1814) 192 That kind of erystallisa- 
tion which polarises the incident light by separating it 
into two pencils. 2819 Ldin. Rev. XXXL. 177 All 
diaphanous bodies polarise light at certain angles. 1854 
Orr's Circ. Sc. Chen. 104 Bérard and Professor Forbes 
.. succeeded in’ polarizing heat (non-luminous} by the 

| agency of reflection. 1855 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 
114 A ray of light once polarized in a certain plane con- 
tinues so affected throughout its whole subsequent course. 

| 1873 Maxwent Alecir. & Maga. 11, 7 note, A ray of light 
is said to be polarized when it has properties relating to tts 
sides, which are identical on oppostte sides of the ray. 

b. adsol. or intr. To polarize the incident light; 
to exhibit the phenomena of polarization. 

1854 Scorrnan in Orr's Cire. Se. Chew, 82 The latter 
polarizes towards the left. 1879 Ruttev Stud. Rocks x. 113 
The whole crystal passes into zeolitic matter which polarises 
in variegated colours. 

II. 2. Afagn. and Electr. To give polarity to; 
to give opposite magnetic properties to opposite 
ends of (a bar, coil, ctc. of iron or other substance). 
Also zair. ‘To acquire polarity. 

1838 Farapay Arf. Res. (1839) 1. 542 It is not the par- 
ticles of oxygen and lead which polarize separately under 
the act of induction, but the molecules of oxide of lead 
which exhibit this effect. /déd., ‘The reproduction of com- 
pound particles, which can again polarize as wholes. 
1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) § It is this double 
manifestation of force which constitutes the polarity of the 
magnet, and a bar of iron which is made to assume these 
poles is said to be polarised. 1873 Maxwein Electr. & 
Magn. VW. 7 A conducting particle through which there 
isa current of electricity may be said to be polarized, be- 
cause if it were turned round, and if the current continued 
to flow in the same direction as regards the particle, its 
direction in space would be reversed. 

b. In voltale clectricity: see POLARIZATION 2b. 

1856 Warkretr. De la Rive's Treat. Electr, 1.671 When 
the zine z is plunged into water. .its molecules polarize each 
of the molecules of water that touch it; these 
following; and soon, 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.429 

| Plates of platinum become polarised in a similar manner, 
| when immersed in water cither pure or acidulated, and 
| connected with the poles of a battery, the effect, in this case, 
| being due to the films of hydrogen and oxygen which collect 
| onthe negative and positive plates respectively. 

| @ In generalized sense: see quot. rave. 

1873 Maxwett Elecir. § Alage. I. 60 An elementary 
portion of a body may: be said to be polarized when it 
acquires equal and opposite properties on two opposite 
sides, /0id. 11.7. 

| III. 3. fig. To give an arbitrary direction, or a 


special meaning or application, to. 

1860 O. W. Hoiurs Prof Breakf-t. i, The word, nnd 

| consequently the idea it represents, is Aolarized. 1886 
W. C. Witrinson in //omifetic Rev. U.S.) Mar, 252 That 
word [self-denial] also has been polarized somewhat — that 

| is, twisted out of its right original meaning. 

| b. To give unity of direction to. 

1868 Busnnet. Serm. Living Subj. 171 It is not enough to 
| rally their inventiveness, doing nothing to polarize their 
| aim, 1892 Pall Afall G.16 Mar. 2/2 A cohcrence of policy 
..cannot be secured until the atoms of the Council, now 
facing every way, are polarised by party discipline. 

Polarized (ps lareizd), £f/. a. [f. Pouanize 

v. + -EDI.] Subjected to polarization. 

| 1. Of light or radiant heat. (See prec. 1.) 

| _ 1811 July [see Poraarze vy. 1). 1813 (23 Dec.) BrewsTEa 
in PAZ, Trans. (1814) 199 The coloured image is. .alike pro- 
duced by polarised or depolarised light. 1831 — Optics 
xviii. 158 These two beams. .are therefore said to be polar- 
ised, or to be beams of polarised fight, because hey have 
sides or poles of different properties. 1845 Kettann Young's 
Lect, Nat. Phil. 371 Light which consists of vibrations in 
one direction only ts termed polarized light. 1894 Turrix 
oF Chem. 103 Three isomeric forms of malic acid which 
differ chiefly in their action upon polarized fight. 

+2. Path, a. Having a partienlar centre oraxis, or 

a definite direetion. b. Of a convex hody : Having 


a pole or centre of convexity. Ods. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 2 II. 36 In one or two 
examples..there was neither supe arized pain nor fluctua- 
tion. /éid. 35t The centre [of the vaccine vesicle] dips, 
instead of being polarized, and is less elevated than the 
circumference. /did. 111. 152 In the former [disease, i. ¢. 
presbyopia] the cornea is in all cases too mucb flattened, in 
the present it is too convex or polarized. 

3. Alagn. and Electr. (See prec. 2.) 

1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 39 He considers the first 
effect of an excited ly upon neighbouring matter, to be 
the production of a polarized state of their particles, which 
constitutes induction,..If the particles can maintain this 

olarized state, then insulation 1s the consequence; and the 

igher the polarized condition, the better the insulation, 
1885 Watson & Buasury Math, Th, Electr. §& Magn. 1. 
251 Such a system of polarised molecules as we are suppos- 


larize the | 


POLATOUCHE, 


ing gives rise to localised distributions with solid and supers 
ficial densities of determinate values throughout given 
regions and having the same potential at every point of the 
field as would result from such localised distributions. 

b. See quot. 1886. 

1878 Currey Handbk, Pract. Telegraphy (ed. 7) 277 \n 
the polarized relay the force of the spring is replace: 
magnetic attraction. 1879 G. Paescort Sp. Telephone p.il, 
In 1830 he set up an electro-magnetic telegraph in Albany, 
».using a polarized relay. /é/d. 26 Polarized magnets.. 
so named on account of their armatures being permanent 
magnets, 1886 S. P. ‘THomeson £lectromagnel 291 \t is 
usual to refer to those [electromagnetic] devices in which 
a permanent magnet comes into use as folarized mechanisms, 
while the ordinary electromagnets are nor-polarized, 

4. fig. Specialized in meaning or applieation. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof Break/-t. i, The religious eur- 
rency of mankind,..consists entirely of polarized words, 

Polarizer (péulirsizex). [f. as prec. + -ER1] 
One who or that which polarizes; spec. That plate 
or prism in a polariscope which polarizes the 
inciclent ray of light (opp. to azalyser). 

1854 Pereira Polarized Light (ed. 2) so There is no 
essential difference between the two parts,..and either part 
. may be used as polarizer or analyzer; but whichever we 
use as the polarizer, the other then becomes the analyser. 
Foid, 132 On rotating the film (the analyzer and polarizer 
remaining still), a brilliant colour is perceived at every 
quadrant of a cirele, but in intermediate positions it vanishes 
altogether..so that when the film alone is revolved one 
colour only is seen, but when the analyzer alone is revolved, 
twocolours are seen. 1863 [see ANALYSER 3). 1879 Rutiry 
Stud. Rocks vii, 48 The polariser should revolve with per- 
fect freedom. 

Polarizing, v//. sb. [f. as_pree. + -1NG1.] 
The action of the vb. PoLAnizE, in various senses, 
Also affrib, as in polarizing angle (Optics), that 
angle of incidence (differing for different substances) 
at which the maximum polarization of the inci- 
dent light takes place. 

1812 (19 Dec.) Baewstea in PAI. Trans. (1813) 105 The 
explanation which has now been given of the polarising 

wver of the agateshould be confirmed, 1829 Mas. /'Atlos. 

Polaris. Light ii, 9 (U.K. S,) Placed atan angle of 52° 45’, 
the polarising angle for water, 1837 Brewster Alagnet. 
193 Mr. Barlow concludes that every place has its particu- 
lar polarizing axis. jig. 1g0t Tee Advertiser 16 Jan.4 
The newspaper..renders possible the polarising of millions 
of men with one great idea. 

Polarizing, p//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That polarizes or produces polarization. 

1, Optics. (See POLARIZE 1.) 

1813 (23 Dec.) Barwster in Phil, Trans, (1814) 207 When 
we examine tbe transmitted light, either with the naked eye 
or with polarising crystals, no coloured fringes are visible. 
18:6 — in Edin. Phil. Trans. VL. 353 On the Laws 
which regulate the Distribution of the Polarising Force in 
Plates, Tubes, and Cylinders of Glass, that have received 
the Polarising Structure. 1869 Purpson tr. Guillemin's Sun 
(1870) 89 Polarising belioscopes have been manufactured... 
and have realised the ideas of the illustrious English astro- 
nomer, 1890 Athenwunt 29 Mar. 407/3 The method of 
evaluating the absorption of different thicknesses by com- 
parison with a polarizing photometer. 

2. Afagn. and Electr. (See PoLARIZE 2.) 

1866 R. M. Feacuson £éecir. ero) 131 Instead of one 
polarizing force there are several, alf acting in the same 
direction. 1879 G. Prrscott SA. Jelephone 32 Ooe of these 
—the polarizing belix—is somewhat fonger thandhe other. 


Polarly (pawlaili), adv. [f. Potar @.+-Ly 2.) 
In a polar direction, manner, or degree; after the 
manner of or with reference to poles. 

1830 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXVINL. 415 The 
miserable confusion of ideas polarly opposite. 1834 K. 
Mupix Feathered Tribes Brit, Isl. (1843) 1. 15 Birds which 
migrate polarly, or for the purpose of breeding. 1849 Noao 
Electricity (ed. 3) 47 (The particles] being, as_ wholes, con- 
ductors, they can readily be charged either bodily or ag 
1866 R. M. Fracuson Electr. (1870) 274 We have thus only 
one section polarly identified. x 

+ Pola:rtike, Obs., i.e. pole arctic, the north pole 
or pole-star: see PoLe sd.4 1, Ancric, 

€1391, 1813 (see Pore 54.21]. 1552 Lyxpesay Monarche 
6321, | se Polartike in the North appeir. 1596 DatayneLe 
tr, Lestte’s Hist. Scol. vit. go Was..seine, betueine Pol artik 
and the Pleiades. .a maruellons gret Comet. 

Po larward, adv. (a.) [f. Pouara. + -warp.] 
Towards the polar regions. 

1832 Fraser's Mag, Vi. 28 In the polarward parts of 
Thalabaw. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) x § 488 
The water. .goes polar-ward, dispensing warmth and mois- 
tureasitgoes, 1890 Mature 26 Oct. 603/1 Polarward winds 
blow across the 4sth degree of north latitude, 


+ Polwy: a. Obs. Also 7 -arie. [ad. med.L. 
polaris, £. L. polus PouE sb.2: see -ARY 2: ef. F. 
polaire (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pole or the poles of the 
heaven or earth; = Ponar a. I. 

assg W. Cunnincuam Coseogr. Glasse 64 Vnder the two 
Pye circles in the Heauen. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. 
Ton. i. viii 243 The Polarie and Septentrionalf Nations. 
1658 Sia T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 181 The poor inhabitants 
of the Moone have but polary life. 

2. Of magnetic polarity; = PoLAR a. 2. f 

1646 Sia. T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 11, ii, 60 All which acquire 
a magneticall and polary condition, and being suspended, 
convert their lower extremes unto the North, 1665 Sia T. 
Ilerneet Trav, (1677) 351 That the Polary Direction was 
altogether unknown unto the Ancients, is agreed by most. 

| Polatouche (pplatetf). Zool. [F. polatouche, 
ad. Russ. noaery uit foletuchi? flying; cf. meTyyast 


POLAYN. 


Obra letuchaya bélka flying squirrel.] The small 
flying squirrel of Europe and N. Asia, Scizropterus 


volans, 

1827 Grirritn Crvier's Anim. K. UL 84 Their molars 
..are the same as those of the squirrels and polatouches. 
1861 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 504 The polatouche of Siberia, 
1896 Cassell’s Nat. Hist, U1. 89. 


Polax, pol-ax, obs. forms of PoLE-ax. 

Polayl, -aylle, var. of PuLLaiLe Ods., poultry. 

+ Polayn, poleyn. 0s. Forms: 4 poleyn, 
-e, 4-5 polayne, 5 polan, polayn, Sv, pu(l)lane. 
[ME. foleyn, folayne, a, OF, po(t\lain. Origin 
unknown.} <A piece of defensive armour covering 


the knee. 

1330 R. Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 Doublet & 
ae wib poleyns ful riche. 13. . Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 576 

lis legez lapped in stel with luflych greuez, With polaynez 
piched per-to. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab, 176 Hawberke, spere, 
ner poleyne, ner pole. ¢1470 Henry Iallace vit. 1203 His 
leg harnes he clappyt on so clene: Pullane greis he braissit 
on full fast. e1475 Rauf Coitzear 468 His Pulanis full 
prest of that ilk peir. 

Polayn(e, variant of PovLAINE, PULLEN Oés. 

Pold, obs. spelling of Pouep. 

Poldavy (prld@'vi), poldavis (ppldé*vis). 
Now rare. Forms: 5- poldavy ; also 6-7 pole-, 
7 pool-, poole-, powle-, 7-8 poll-, poul-; 6 
-dawy, 7 -daui, -davye, -davie,9 -davey; pol- 
away. 8. 5-8 -davys, 6-7 -daves, 6-8 -davies, 
7 -davyes, -dauice, 6--davis. [app. f. Poldavide, 
a place on the south side of Donarnenez Bay, on 
the coast of Brittany. About 1548 a warrant for 
470 115, was issued to pay for bringing over cer- 
tain Bretons to teach men here the art of making 
poldavies (Oppenheim Aoya/ Navy 98, 103). The 
forms foldavies, -davys, -davis, etc. appear to have 
been the collective plural (cf. s¢/ts, sheelings, etc.), 
but were very often used as singular.] 

A coarse canvas or sacking, originally woven in 
Brittany, and formerly much used for sailcloth. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb) 37 Item, for 
trnsing..a piece poldavy of xx. yerdes jij. quarters. 1562 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 225 He coft five ballis of pol. 
davy and uther claith. 1613 Marknam Zug. [7usbandian 
1. xix, (1635) 225 A Canvasse of the best Poldavie. 1622 
Peacuam Compl, Gent. vi. (1634) 54 Uf they have any wit at 
all, they set it like Velvet before, though the backe (like 
a bankerupts doublet) be hut of poldavy or buckram. 1795 
J. Avan Afanchester 302 The manufacture of sail-cloth or 
poldavy was introduced. 1860 Wrate Dict. Terms, Lol- 
dway, coarse sacking for coal-sacks, etc. 1882 Jaco Cornish 
Gloss., Poldavy, a very coarsely woven linen cloth. 

B. 1482 in I. 5S, Leadam Star Chamb, Cases 9, x. boltes 
of cannas callid poldavys. 1515 in Oppenheim Xoyal Navy 
98 Canvas: Olron.. Vitery.. Poldavys. 1552 T. BarnaBe in 
Strype Zccd. Ment, (1721) 11.1. App. E, 152 Whether yt were 
poldavis for saylis, or any other thing. 1604 Act 1 as. /, 
c. 24 (heading) An Acte againste the deceiptfull and false 
makinge of Mildernix, and Powle Davies, whereof Saile 
Clothes for the Navie.. are made. 1614 ‘ Tortas GentLeE- 
man! Eng. Way fo Wealth 22 Upswich..is a principall 
place... for spinning of yarne, for the making of ponida- 
nice. a164z Sir W. Monson Naval Practs v1. (1704) §23/2 
As also Pole-Davies for Sails. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 190 
The Linens called Poliseanx, or Poldavies shall he made 
Half ElloneTwelfth. .broad. 1867 Smytit Satlor's Word-b2., 
Poldavis or Poldavy, a canvas from Dantzic, formerly much 
used in our navy. 

b. atirib. and Comb. 


xg58 in Verney Papers (Camden) 91 Francis Owdrey, of 


Abendon, in the countie of Berk, poldavis weaver. /3id.92 
Franncis Owdreyne, of the towne of Ippiswitche, poldavyes 
maker. 1572 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 134 


Fyve quarters poledawy canves. ¢1645 Howe Le??. it. 
x, You must be content with homely Polldani ware from me. 


Polder ! (pada). Also 7 polther. [a. Du. 
polder, MDu. polre, polder; so EFris. folder, poller.] 
A piece of low-lying land reclaimed from the sea, 
a lake, or a river, from which it is protected by 
dikes: so called in the Netherlands; rarely used 


of similar land in other countries. 

1604 E. Grimstone fist. Siege Ostend 3 The Polder (so 
they call a..field wonne from theseaor riner). 1632 Confn. 
Weekly Newes 25 July 8 (Stanf.) They did cut the dikes and 
drowned the enemies polther.,and put all vnder water. 
1669 Somxer Rom. Ports & Forts Kent (1693) 65 ‘The 
soil is moorish, boggy and fenny,such asonr Ancestors have 
nsually called Podder:..i.¢.a marish fenn, 1 meadow by the 
shore side, a field drain‘d or gain‘d from a river or the sea, 
and inclosed with banks. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 
IL1, 484 Several of them [lakes] have been drained and 
dyked under the name of Polders. 1839 W. Crampers 
Tour Holland 39/1 When the superincumbent mass bas 
been entirely removed, the cleared space becomes a fertile 
polder. 1861 Smites Engineers 1.1. iv. 66. 1894 MWestor. 
Gas. 31 Mar. 8/1 Much of the asparagus eaten in London 
is grown in the polders reclaimed from the sea near Mont 
St. Michel. 

b. attrib. and Coméb., as poller-land; polder- 
boy, polder-man, a labourer employed in making 
polders. (All in reference to Holland.) 

1873 W. K, Suttivan O'Curry's Ane. [rish 1. Introd. 212 
The privileges of the Abbey of St. Pierre of Ghent of about 
the year 830 mention the existence of a recip. fe 
the working of some polder-land, 1884 G. H. Boucnton in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 338/1 Little scattered hamlets of the 
fisher people and the polder-men. 1895 Weston, Gaz. 13 Apr. 
6/t This particular form of labour requires skilled navvies 
{polderboys we call them). 

VoL, VII. 
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+ Polder 2. Ods. or dia’. [Corruption of poller, 
variant of PotLarp.] A pollard tree. 

1704 Dict, Rust., Pollders, are old Trees usually lopped, of 
which see Shrowding of Trees. 1736 Atxswortu Lat. 
Diet. 1, Polders (old trees lopped), ardores caduz. 1902 
West. Gas. 7 Aug. 1/3 A canal fringed with polders. 

Polder, -dyr, obs. ff. Powprr. Polderne, 
-drand, -dren, -dron(e, var. PouLpron Oés. 

Pold-gate. ? Obs, Sce quot. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 147 Pold Gates..are such 
as nre set in Fences for to shut up the Passages into Fields, 
and..are of 2 sorts, either of sawed, or cleft Timber. 

Pole (pal), sé.) Forms: 1 pal, 4 pool, 4- 
pole; also 4-6 poole, 5 poll (pulle, 5¢. poille), 
6 polle, poule, poale, 6-7 powle, 9 (/ia/.) powl. 
[OE. fal = OLG. *nil \OF ris, pal, MDu. fael, 
Du. faa/, MI.G., LG. pa), OHG. phd? (MIIG. 
phil, ff Ger. ffahl), ON. pal? (Norw, paale, 
Sw. pale); ad. L. fdl-us slake, prop. OF. pd/ gave 
regularly ME. pé/, mod. Eng. fo/e; the phonology 


of rsth c. pudle, 16th c. poule, and mod. dial. fow/, 


pow, is obscure.] 

1. In early use, A stake, without reference to 
length or thickness; now, a long, slender, and 
more or less cylindrical and tapering piece of 
wood (rarely metal), as the straight stem of a 
slender tree stripped of its branches; used as 
a support for a tent, hops or other climbing plants, 
telegraph or tclephone wires, etc., for scaffolding, 


and for other purposcs. (See also 2.) 

The modern sense becomes clear first ¢ 1440. 

croso Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 334/2 Palus, pal. 1340 Ayend, 
203 Pe eddre of bres arered ine pe pole. 1377, Lanai. 
P. PLAY. xv. 52 Poysoun ona pole pei put vp to his lippes. 
1387 Trevisa (figden (Rolls) 1. 369 5if.a pole (Hicn. pals 
tigneus, Harl. MS. a staffe or_a thynge of a tree] is i-pizt 
perynne, pat partic of be pole (Caxton shaft or pool, //aré, 
AS. that tre] pac is in be erthe schal curne in toiren. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Paro. 407/2 Pole, longe rodde, contus, pertica, 
e445 Lyoc. Nightingale 309 This was the poole and the 
hyghle] tree, Whilom sette vp Ly Moyses of entent. 1457 
Nottingham Ree. V1. 365 For ¢. allor polls vs. vilijd.  ¢ 1470 
Hesry Wallace . 33 Ye bar_a_sastcing in a boustons 

oille. 1484 Caxton Sables of /Fsop Vv. xiii. gt b, 1 shale 
hane alle the rote the pulle (»adices cui tota columna) or 
maste and alle the braunches. 1541 Votffaghaw Kec. V1. 
383 For iij. powlex to make reylez in Cow Lane. a 1548 
Hat Chron., /fen. 17 160 The Capitayne. .caused his head 
to be cut of, and pitched it on a highe poole. /dfd., 
Hen. Vif! 139h, The kyng..lept oner a diche beside 
Hychyn, with a polle and the polle brake. 1553 ‘T. Witson 
Rhet. (1580) 15 Some saie a long poule. 1559 Mer. Vag., 
Jack Cade xv, On a poale, 1568 Brete (Bishops’) Nw, 
xxi. 8 Make thee a fyerie serpent, and set it vppon a pole 
[Vulg. pro signo, 1382 Wvcc, for a tokne ; 1388 for a signe; 
1535 Cov. for a token; 1539 (Grea?) for a sygne (so 1560 
Genev)]. 1607 in Stonehouse A-rholie (1839) 404 (The 
boundary] towards the north, as the powles and stonpes 
were set (in the moors] by the said order, to Briscoe Dyke 
north east. 1626 Str C. Mowuntacu in Auceleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS, Comm.) 1, 250 Lest a man be like a hop without 
apole, 1717 Prior Aina 1. 12 If, after some distingnish’d 
leap, He drops his pole, and seems to slip, 1869 E. A. 
Parnes Pract, fygiene (ed. 3) 323 A conical tent, with a 
single pole, 1876 Prenck & Sivewnicnr Telegraphy (1905) 
286 On the earliest telegraph lines square poles .. were 
employed. /di«, 295 {n countries where wood is extremely 
perishable. .iron poles are very extensively used. . 

2. In specific applications: a. A long tapering 
wooden shaft fitted to the fore-carriage of a vehicle 
and attached to the yokes or collars of the draught- 
animals, serving to guide and control the vehicle, 
and sometimes also bearing the whiffle-trees. 

The application in quot. 1390 is uncertain. 

[1390 Lar! Derby's Exp, (Camden) 7 Cum emptione poles, 
girthes, snrsengles et aliis necessariis.] 1619 [implied in 
pole-picce in 5c]. 1647 implied in Potetess} 1683 Woop 
Lijfeg Nov. (O.tLS.) IIL. 79 The pole of a coach hit against 
his brest. 1699 S. SewaLt Diary 27 Sept., Pole of the 
Calash broken by the Horses frighted with a Pistol. 1813 
Sk. Charac. 1. 114 The pole of onr carriage ran against 
the splendid chariot of the Marchioness of Arrangford. 

b. Used as a tradesman’s sign, Cf. ALE-POLE, 


barber's pole s.v. BARBER 3. 

1566 Ann, Barber-Surg. Lond. (v8g0)181 No Barber shall... 
pul out any bason or basons..upon eye on Sundays or 

oly days. 1641 TatHam Distracted State w. i. (1651) 
22/2 Scotch Apothecary..1 ha not ben a Poles-Screamer 
this twenty yeers far nanght, 1797 Lp. Tuvrtow in Hone 
Every-day Bk. (1825) 1. 1269 By a statute still in force, 
the barbers and surgeons were each to nse a pole. 188 
T. Waroy MWoodlanders i, A master-barber that’s left o' 
his pole because 'tis not genteel. : 

e. Naut. A ship’s mast: in phr. with or wader 
(dare) poles: with no sail set, with furled sails. 
Also, The upper end of a mast, rising above the 
rigging. 

1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. ii. 17 We may have .. to 
spoon before the Sea with our Powles. 1697 Dampier Vay. 
(1699) 415 We scndded..before the Wind very swift, tho’ 
only with our bare Poles. 1799 Hull Advertiser 20 July 
2/4 The brig is painted black, with. .no pole to her fore top 
gallant-mast. 1826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master . 22 The vessel 
rolls, At ocean‘s merey under poles. ; 

qd, The long handle of a scythe or the like. dtaé, 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pow, a pole, a scythe pow, the 
long handle of a scythe. 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict.,(S. Lanes.) 
‘oa pow, stang pow. 

. A pole (in sense 1) of definite length used as 
a measure; hence, name of a lineal measure, esp. 


POLE, 


for land: in Statutory Measure, equal to 52 yards 
or 163 feet, but varying locally; a PERcH, a Rob. 

1soz ArnoLor Chron. (1811) 173 In dyuers odur placis.. 
they mete ground by pollis gaddis and roddis some be of 
xvilj foote some of xx fote and som xvi fote in lengith. 
1§79 J. Sturses Gaping Gulf F iij, Thold English liberall 
measure of syxtene foote and a halfe to the pole. 1603 
Owen Pencbrokeshire (1892) 133 In some place the pole is but 
ix foote, and in some place xy foote. 1706 Prtitses, Pole, 
a long Stick: In measuring, it is the same with Pearch or 
Rod, or as some eall it Lugg: By Stat. 35 Eliz. this Measnre 
isa length of 16 Foot and a half, but in some Countries it 
consists of 18 Foot and is called Woodland-Measure; in 
some Places of 21 Foot termed Church-Measure; and 
in others of 23 Foot under the Name of Forest-Measnre. 
1925 Braniey Fam. Dict. sv. Mile, Every Furlong forty 
Lugs or Poles .. every Pole sixteen Foot anda Half. 1813 
'T. Davis Agric. Wilts App. 268 A rod, pole, or perch .. is 
of three lengths in this county: 15, 18, and 164 feet. 

b. Asa measure of area; A square rod or perch ; 
30} square yards. 

1637 in MV. Midtug Rec. WV. 77 To be rated by acree and 
powle. 1660 Suarrock I egetadies 19 A rod or pole of 
ground, which is the square of sixtecn feet and a half. 
wad, The land is tct in ten-pole allotments at sixpence 
a pole. 

4, In sporting phraseology: The tail of certain 
beasts and birds, as the otter, pheasant, etc. 

1863 ATKINSON Sfanton Grange (1964) 202 His hand missed 
the otter’s hind-quarters, but closed upon its pole (or tail). 
1900 Shooting Times 15 Dec. 15/2 Pole, the tail of an otter. 
fbid., Pole, the tai} of a pheasant. 1904 Hestarld. Cas. 
2 July 5/5 Captain ‘T. presented the pole to Miss L., the 
pads to the Misses C.,..and the mask most deservedly to.. 
the huntsman, 

5. attrib, and Comé. a. Simple atirib.: Ver- 
laining to, consisting or made of a pole or poles, 
as fole-bridge, -end, -fence, -futchel, -head (ch. pole- 
mast in ¢.), -topmast, -wood. b. Objective and 
obj. genitive, instrumental, ete., as fo/e-da/ancing, 
-bearer, Jump, jumper, -leaper, -leaping, -seller, 
-seltiug, vault, -vaulter; pole-arnicd, -shaped adjs. 

1800 Sporting Mag. XV.28 Vhe *pole-bearers were fol- 
lowed by a large ship. 1900 G. C. Broprick Alen, & Lapress. 
ii. 38 In the carly summer of 1844 I took part as a ‘ pole- 
bearer'in the Jast Montem. [See Po.emanb, quats. 1844, 
1898.] a@1817 ‘T. Dwicnt Trav. New Eng., etc, (1821) 
Il. 131 Mr. L's horse, crossing a “pole bridge, fell through, 
and threw his rider. 1835-40 Hacizurtos Clocknz, (18621 
229 Who should I see but Bobbin in his waggon ag'in the 
“pole fence. 1895 Knicur Diet. Mech., *Polefitchel, the 
jaws between which the hinder end of a carriage-tongue is 
inserted. 1994 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1.16 (op-gallant- 
sasts. have commonly “pole-heads, either stump, common, 
or long. 1898 Daily News 22 Feb. 3/4 A party of his pupils 
are exercising at the *pole-jump, across a ditch. ae AOS 
Lee list. Columbus (Oo) 1. 363 After the *polesetters 
had done their work the wires were quickly strung. 1887 
Pall Mall G, 10 Sept. 7/1 An elderly man.. fights with a 
*pole-shaped stick against a constable. 7309 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (1789), Maté en caravedle, fitted with *pole 
topmmasts. 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 154/2 He has... held 
the world’s record in the “pole vanlt for distance.  /Ard., 
Harding... began training as a *pole-vaulter in 18gt. 1742 
MS, Agreement (co. Derby), {Lessee] to fall or cnt all the 
large or *pole wood grounds. 

ce. Special Combs: pole-bean, any climbing 
bean (Webster, 1890); pole-bracket, a bracket 
ona telegraph pole for supporting the wires; pole- 
burn, a disease affecting tobacco during ibe curing 
process, due to overheating when hung too closely 
on poles (F2enk’s Stand. Dict. 1895); so pole- 
burn v. inir., (of tobacco) to be discoloured and 
lose flavour by overheating (Cenx?, Dict, 1890) ; 
pole-cap, the insulating cap of a telegraph pole ; 
pole-carriage (Knight Die?. ech. 1875), pole- 
cart, a vehicle furnished with or drawn by means 
of a pole; pole-chain, (@) a measuring chain = 
Cuan 56,9; (6) the chain by which the end of 
a carriage-pole is connected with the collar ; 
+pole-clipt @., hedged in by poles; pole-crab, 
a double metal loop affixed to the end ofa carriage- 
pole to receive the breast-straps of the harness 
(Knight); pole-ground, ground or rivcr-hottom 
suitable for poling a barge, etc.; {+ pole-hammer, 
properly poll-hammer, tbe war-hammer or martel- 
de-fer; + pole-hatchet, ? =fo/e-ax; an opprobrions 
appellation (cf. HarcHeT-Facr); pole-hedge = 
ESPALIER 1; pole-hook, (a) the hook on the end 
of a carriage-pole; (4) a hoat-hook (Knight) ; 
pole-horse, a horse harnessed alongside of the 
pole, a wheeler as distinguished from a leader; 
pole-lathe, a lathe in which the work is tamed by 
a cord passing round it, and fastened at one end to 
the end of an elastic pole, and at the other to 
a treadle; pole-mast, a mast formed of a single 
spar; so pole-masted @,; pole-net, a net for 
catching fish, etc., fastened on a pole or poles; 
pole-pad, a stuffed leather pad fastened on the 
point of the pole of a gun-carriage, to prevent 
injury to the horses; pole-piece, (a) a heavy strap 
which attaches the end of the pole to the horse's 
collar; (4) in roof-construction, a ridge-pole; 
+ pole-pike, ?a pike fixed in the end of a pole, 
a pike-staff; pole-plate (see quots.) i a 


POLE. 


prop, a bar for supporting the end of the pole 


(esp. of an artillery carriage) when the horses are | 


unhitched (Knight); pole-puller, one who is em- 
ployed in drawing the poles in a hop-gardcn; so 
pole-pulling ; pole-rack, a rack on which drying- 
poles are supported in dyeing, tanning, and other 
trades; pole-railroad, -railway, a temporary 
track constructed of two parallel lines of barked 
poles, serving as rails for the removal of the logs 
of a district to the sawmill ; pole-reed (also foo/- 
reed), Phragmites communis; pole-road = fole- 
railroad; pole-rush (also fool-rusk), the Bulrush, 
Scirpus lacustris; pole-sereen, a_ fire-screcn 
mounted on an upright pole or rod, on which it 
may be fixed at any point; pole-shank = fo/e- 
staff; pole-sling, a kind of palanqnin or travel- 
ling scat suspended from a pole or poles 
carried by hearers; + pole-square, a square pole; 
pole-staff, a net-pole (Cet. Dict.) ; pole-strap = 
pole-piece (a) (Knight); pole-tip, a metal cap 
covering the point of the pole of a carriage; 
pole-tool: see quot.; pole-torpedo, a torpedo 
carried on the end of a pole projecting from the 
hows of a vessel; a spar-torpedo; pole-trap, a 
circular steel trap sct on the top of a post; pole- 
trawl, a trawl-net of which the mouth is kept 
open with a pole; so pole-trawling; pole-wedge 
(also poll-), in a plough: see quots. 

1876 Preece & Stvewricut Selvgrafhy 211 * Pole-brackets 
..are of a tubular form..and made of malleable iron, 1884 
Heatth Exhib, Catad. 73/1 Insulators. *Pole Cap. 18 
Wanldby Farm Rep. 102 in Libr. Usef, Knowl, diusb. WY, 
‘The wain or *pole-cart dragged by oxen is unknown here. 
1775 BraoLev Fant, Dict. s.v. Surveying, The surveyor .. 
furnish'd,.with a well divided *pole chain or off set rod. 
1827 Sporting Mag. XX1. 10z The accidental breakings of 
reins, pole-chains, hame-straps. 1610 SHAKs. Temp. tv. i. 68 
Thy ‘pole-clipt vineyard, And thy Sea-marge stirrile, and 
rockey-hard. 19773 in Crisp Richmond (1866) 316 From the 
depth of water, the want of *Pole ground would render it 
difficult..to work the Craft. 1873 SuLLvan O'Curry’s Ane. 
frish V. latrod. 439 In the fourteenth century the war ham- 
mer was in general use..."Fhe foot soldiers had it fixed ona 
long pole, whence the name °Pole-hammer. [‘Thisisan error, 
founded on false etymology; the Joll-hammer (M.Du. fol- 
hammer) had its name from pod? head, like fol/-a.x, Povr-ax.] 
azgag SkeLion My darlyng dere, etc. 28, | wys, “powle 
hachetr, she bleryd thyne [. 1826 Hor. Smitn Yor Zérl? 
(18 ;8) IT. 98 You pennyless pole-hatehet. 1665 Rea Flora 
(ed. 2) 6 Pallisados (or as we usually call them, *Pole- 
hedges) are much in fashion in France. 1706 Lonpon & 
Wist Retir'd Gard. 1. 9: The Cultivation of Vines in Vine- 
yards, on Pole-Hedges. 1815 J. Smitn Panorama Se. & 
Art 1. 66 The “pole lathe..made of the cheapest materials, 
and in the simplest manner. 1881 Younc £7. Alan fis 
own Mechanic § 539 The pole lathe and the ‘dead-centre’ 
lathe are..the most simple forms of this useful contrivance. 
1730 in Patents Specific., Masts, &c. (1874) 1 A “pole mast 
vessell for the better .. catching .. of all sorts of fish. 1824 
Ibid. 9 Double pole masts. 1769 Fatconen Diet. Marine 
{r789) B bij b, A mast. .is either formed of one single piece, 
which is called a pole ntast, or composed of several pieces 
joined together. 1894 Darly News 22 Feb. 2/1 The Britan- 
nic is rigged as a “pole-masted schooner. 1858 Simatonns 
Dict, Vrade, “Pole-net, a net attached to a pole for illegal 
fishing in rivers, 1885 Bompas Life F, Buckland 163 
Imagine an old fashioned, bag-shaped night-cap, with a 
stick fastened on each side of 1, and you have a pole net. 
1619 in Naworth ffouseh. Bhs, (Surtces) 108 For a paer of 
duble cotch rains and 2 “poolpeseis. 1794 W. FELTON 
Carriages (1801) 1. 212 Pole-pieces are the straps which 
couple the horses to the pole, and are regulated by the size 
and weight of the carriage. 1901 %. Black's Filustr. Carp. 
& Build, Home tlandicr, 22 Veal rafters .. the lower ends 
of which rest on the wall plates,..and the upper extremities 
..abut on the ‘ridge’ or ‘pole piece’, 1451-2 Durham 
Ace. Rotls (Surtees) 147 Pro j *polepike et quinque Shol- 
yrnez, ijs.ijd. 1823 P. Nicnouson Pract, Build, 128 A “pole. 
plate is a beam over each opposite wall, supported upon the 
ends of the tie-beam, 1889 Cath. Household 30 Nov. 4 
Bold king-post principals and traceried windbraces to the 
purlins and pole plates. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
Il. 753 The *pole-puller and pickers. .in the hop plantation. 
1878 abe RED Gaz. 6 Apr., They use on these *pole 
railroads trucks with iron wheels. 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv. 
liv. 514 This plante is called in..English, Common *Pole 
Reede, Spier, or Cane Reede. 1597 Geranps Herbal 1. 
xxiv. § 6. é Arundo Cypria..in Engtish, Pole reede, or 
Cane, or Canes. 1879 Prior Names Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
187 Pole-reed,..in our western counties, Pool-reed. 1879 
Lumberman's Gaz. 16 July 6 The “pole road, ordinarily, 
is constructed of poles 4 or 5 inches in diameter, of pine or 
hard wood. 1893 Scriduer’s Afag. June 708/2 § Pole-roads ° 
~- where cars with wheels with concave faces run on poles 
instead of rails. | 1578 Lyte Dodvens wy. lii. 511 The fourth 
{kind of Rush] is called .. in English, the “pole Rushe, or 
bull Rushe, or Mat Rushe. 1870 Mas. Otienant Autodiogr, 
& Lett, (1899) 225, I have just finished the most enchanting 
*pole-screen. 1888 Goooe Amer. Fishes 250 In this is 
inserted the end of the “pole-shank. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb, (1721) 1, 86, Allowing a Bushel to n *Pole-square, 
or a hundred and sixty Bushelsto an Acre. 1881 Raymono 
Mining Gloss.,*Pote-tools, the tools used in drilling with 
rods, 1878 V. Amer. Kev. CKXVIUL. 386 The *pole-torpedo 
could not..avail. 1892 Darly News 6 Jan. 5/7 Most cruel 
of ali the instruments of destruction used by gamekeepers 
..is the ‘*pole trap’. 1836 Hirst Rep. Jrish Fisheries 166 
The ‘pole-trawl, used in shoal water, 1s the only one known 
here. 1774 Watsnin Pail. Trans. LTV. 47% Small vessels, 
with which they practise “pole-trawling. 1733 Tut. Horse- 
Floeing Husé. xxi. 308 The Coulter, which is wedged tight 
up to it (the Coulter-hole] by the *Poll-Wedge. did, 
geg Three Wedges at least will he necessary to hold 
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the Coulter; the Pole- Wedge before it,..another Wedge 
on the left Side of it above, and a third on the right Side 
underneath. 

Pole, s#.2, Forms: 4- pole; also 4 pool, 4-6 
pol, 5-6 poole, 6 powle, Sc. poill. [ad. L. pol-2s 
the end of an axis, a pole ((Astron.) Plin.), the sky 
(Virg.), a. Gr. médos a pivot, axis, in Astron. the 
axis of the sphere (Plato), the sky (A%sch.). In 
OF. fole (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.!*. pé/e; so 
It., Sp., Pg. polo, Ger. pol, Du. pool, all from L.} 

Lach of the two points in the celestial sphere 
(north pole and south pole) about which as fixed 
points the stars appear to revolve; being the points 
at which the earth’s axis produced meets the celes- 
tial sphere. Sometimes also = PoLE-sTaR. 

€ 139% Cuaucer Astro, u. § 22 The heyhte of owre pool 
Artik fro owre north Orisonte, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
A, vite xxii. (Bod. MS.), Polus is a fulle litel sterre... And 
twei Polis (ed. 1495 Polis]there bene, pat one hatte Artiens 
. _be ober pole higt antarticus. 1412-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 
1. iti, (1555), To enhaunce thyne honour to ihe heauen 
Abone the poole and the sterres sewen., 1432-g0 tr. 
fligden (Rolls) V. 261 Alle the grownde that lyethe over 
the occean..vnder the northe pole. 1513 Dovuatas iueis 
vii. 34 Dedalus, the wrycht,.. Yo aventur bym self heich 
in the sky, ., Towart the frosty poil artik he flaw. 1527 
R. Twoaxe in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 The altitude of 
the Poles, that is the North and South starres 1602 
H. Brigcss i¢itée) A ‘Table to find the height of the Pole; 
the Magnetica) Declination being given. 160g SHaks. O14. 
i. i.15 To cast water on the burning Beare, And quench 
the Guards of th’ euer-fixed Pole. 1726-46 Tnomson 
Winter 741 All one cope OF starry glitter, glows from pole 
to pole. 1868 Lockyear Llem, Astron, § 328.145 The points 
where the terrestrial poles would pierce this sphere, if they 
were long enough, we shall call the celestial poles. 

Sig. 1606 Snaxs. Ant. §& Cl. we xv. 65 The Souldiers pole 
is falne + young Boyes and Gyrles Are leuell now with men. 


2. Each of the extremities (North and South) of 
the axis of the earth ; also of any rotating spherical 
or spheroidal body ( fole of revolution). 


sgt Recorve Pathw, Kuow!, 1. Defin,, The two poyntes | 


that suche a lyne maketh in the vtter bounde or platte of 
the globe, are named polis, wet you may call aptly in eng- 
lysh, tourne pointes. 1622 R. Hawkins l oy. S. Sea (1847) 
228 Those found neere the pooles are not perfect, but are of 
a thick colour; whereas such as are found neere the line, are 
most orient and transparent. 172g Dr For Voy. round 
Iorld (1840) 19 They entertained a notion that ] was going 
..to search for the South pole. 1798 ConeRIDGE inc. Mar. 
v. i, Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, Beloved from pole to 
pole! 1820 W. Scoresry Ace. Arctic Reg. 1. 46 he 
opinion of an open sea round the Pole is altogether chi- 
merical. 1827 Get, Mag. XCVII. 1.159 Resolved. .that 
another Expedition to the North-Pole shall be under- 
taken, 1834 Wat, Philos, 1. Astron. iii. 83/1 (U. K.Soc.}, 
The points Af and w are called..the poles of the moon. 1880 
G. Merepira 7 ?agte Com, (1881) 111 As for matters of the 
heart between us, we're as far apart as the Poles. 
ig. 1509 Hawes Past. é’leas. v. (1555) Dj, The lady 
ramer .. To whose doctrine, | dyd me aduertise For to 
atiayne, in her artyke poole, Her gylted dewe, for to oppresse 
my doale. 
+ b. Each extremity of the axis of a lens, Ods. 
1704 J. Harats Lex. Techn. 1, Pole of a Glass (in Opticks) 
is the thickest part of a Convex, but the thinnest of a 
Concave Glass. sometimes called, The Vertex of the Glass. 
+. Each of the two cnds of any axle; a peg on 


which anything turns. Ods. rare. 

By G.H. fis?, Cardinads u. 1. 124 The Poles upon which 
the Wheel of Cardinalism onght to urn. 1730 A. Goroon 
Maffei's Amphith, 303 These Doors have a round Hole in 
the Threshold, and another above, into which the Poles of 
the Impost entered. 


3. Geom, Lole of a circle of the sphere: Each of | 


the two points on the surface of the sphere, in which 
the axis of that circle ents the surface ; as the poles 
of the ecliptic on the celestial sphere. The poles 
of any great circle of a sphere are also the poles of 


every small circle parallel to it. 

€1391 CHaucrr Asétrol.1 § 18 This senyth is the verrey 
pool of the orisonte in suery regioun, 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 33 1€ I make 13. D. the i les of th’ eqninoc- 
tiall. then can thei not be the poles of the zodiack. 1594 
Buunorvit Zeer. ui. 1. xvi. (1636) 311 In this Colure there 
are set downe the two Poles of the Ecliptique line, being 
distant from the Poles of the world three and twenty coareee 
and 30°, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. ii. 3 Every Dial 
Plane hath his Axis, which is a straight Line passing through 
the Center of the Plane, and making Right Angles with its 
and at the end of the Axis be the two Poles of the Plane, 
whereof that above our Horizon is called the Pole Zenith, 
and the other the Pole Nadir of the Dial. 1795 Hurron 
Math, Dict, V1. 255/1 The Pole of a great circle is a point 
upon the sphere equally distant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of the great circle, 1816 Piavrairn Nat, Phil. 
Il. 2 They all deseribe cireles having the same point for 
their Pole. d s . us 

b. Hence in Crys#., the point at which a straight 
line perpendicnlar to a face or plane of a crystal 
meets the (ideal) sphere of projection. : 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 31 The pets in which the 
perpendiculars .. meet the surface of the sphere are called 
the poles of the respective faces. 1895 Stony-MAsKELYNE 
Crystallogr. 27 A pole may therefore also be defined as the 
point of contact oft the sphere and a tangent-plane parallel 
to a plane of the system on the same side of the origin with 
the plane. : 

4. poet., after ancient Greek and Latin usage; 


also f/, The sky, heavens. arch. or Obs. 


1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 134 The storme approches | 
qu 1649 G. Daniet 7yinarch., | 


en ye Poills are fairest. 


POLE. 


| 2fen, EV, celxxiii, Hee,.. Ambitions of the Pole, has got 

moe Eyes But wt" less ease, 1715-20 Popr ééfad viii. 692 
| Stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 1770 W. Honsox 

Ded, Temple Sol. 2 Mingled Thunders shake the lab'ring 

Pole. 1794 BLAKE Songs Exper. Poison-Tree 14 When the 

night had veil'd the pole. 

5. Magn. Kach of the two opposite points or 
regions on the surface of a magnet (when of elon- 
gated form, usually at its ends) at which the mag- 
netic forces are manifested. 

So called originally by analogy with the poles of the earth 
or the celestial sphere, when it was discovered that a lode- 
stone tends to dispose itself with one extremity towards the 
north, and the other towards the sonth. 

1574 Even Prof. Bk. Navigation (1579), For lyke as in 
heauen_are two poynts immoueable ..vpon tbe which the 
whole frame of heauen is turned. .cuen so the stone Magnes 

| reduced into a globons or rounde forme, laying thereon 

a needle turneth and resteth, thereby is shewed the place of 
the poles. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iii. (3635) 57 
Let the two poles both North and South bee marked out 
in the Loadstone. 1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 A 
Loadstone. .wherein only inverting the extremes as it came 
ont of the fire, wee altered the poles or faces thereof at plea. 
sure. 1738 J. Eames in 2’At2. Yvans, Abridgm. VIII. 246 
Concerning Magnets having more than two Poles, 1831 
Brewster Optics x. 93 A steel wire .. became magnetic by 
exposure to the white light of the sun; anorth pe appear. 
ing at each polished part, and a south pole at each unpolished 
part. 1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) 37 Gilbert 
considered the north pole of the magnet to be a south pole, 
as he took the north pole of the earth as his standard north 
pole. 1870 Airy 7yeat. Magnetism: 12 This suggests the 
idea that the whole of the magnetism peculiar to that end 
of the magnet is collected into that one point: and that 
pone is called a ‘pole’. 1873 Maxwete Alecir. § Magn. 

I. 3 The ends of a long thin magnet are commonly called 
its poles. 

Comb, 1884 S. P. Tuomeson Dynamo-electr. Mach. 124 
By substituting a four-pole ficld for the original two-pole 
field. .they could get exactly double. rg00 Luginecrin, 
Mag. X1X. 748/2 There being two generating sets, wit 
two-pole dynamos. J/éid. 754/2 A twelve-pole machine, 
the connections of whose winding can he altered so as to 
furnish pressures from 385 to 4,000 volts, : t 
|b, Afagnetic poles each of the two points in the 


polar regions of the earth where the dipping needle 


takes a vertical position. 

1701 Grew Cosen. Sacra 1, ii. 9 The Magnetick Poles are 
also n great Secret; especially now they are found to he 
distinct from the Poles of the Earth. 1797 Eaeyed. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 435/2 The magnetic poles of the earth may be 
considered as the centres of the pause of all the par- 
ticular aggregates of magnetic substances. 1815 J. Satu 
Panorama Se. & Art\1. 178 Jt is found, that the mugnetical 
poles of the earth change their situation, and this singular 
circumstance has opened a wide field for speculation. 


6. Llectr. Each of thetwo terminal points (posi- 
tive and negative) of an electric cell, battery, or 
machine. 


| 1802 Afed. Frnd. VELL. 319 It is particularly through the 
medium of the organs of sight and taste, that we find some 


| difference in the respective action of the two poles. 1834 
Faraoav Ex. Res. (1855) 1. x96 The poles, as they are 
usually called, are only the doors or ways by which the 


electric current passes in or ont. 1836-41 Branpe Chev, 

(ed. 5) 290 The termination of the conductors or wires, con- 

nected with the opposite ends of the voltaic battery, are 

commonly termed is positive and negative poles. 1881 
S. P. Tuompson £lent. Less. Electr. & Magn. 127 The 
copper strip, whence the current starts on its journey through 
the external circuit, is called the positive pole, and the zine 
strip is called the negative pole. 1905 Preece & SivewRiGHT 
Telegraphy 15 note, The connection at the negative plate 
is the positive pole and that at the positive plate the 
nepative pole. , é ; 

7. Biol, Each extremity of the main axis of any 
organ of more or less spherical or oval form. 

1834 M¢Murtaie Cuvier's Anin: Kingd. 462 Their parts 
are arranged round an axis and on one or several radii, or 
on one or several lines extending from one pole to the other. 
1888 Routeston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 22 itis rare 

sonees in two masses on the 
equator lof the spindle] and the split of the nucleus to take 
| place through its poles. 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatschek's 
Amphioxus 39 The upper pole of the egg. 1897 4 éédutt's 
Syst. Med. Ww 338 The upper pole of the right kidney is 

5 cm, external to the tip of the eleventh thoracic spine. 

8. Geom. @. A fixed point to which other points, 
lines, etc., are referred: as, the origin of polar 
co-ordinates; the point of whlch a curve is a polar. 
b. The point from which a pencil of lines diverges. 

1849 Cavey Hiks, I. 425 A fixed point Q (which may be 
termed the harmonic pole of the point P with respect to the 
system of surfaces). 1863 R. Townsenn Afod. Geont. 1.x. 
216 The inverse of the foot of the perpendicular from the 
centre of a circle upon any line is termed the pole of the 
line with respect to the circle. 1873 Witttamson Dig. 
Calculus (ed. 2) xii. § 175 The position of any point ina 
plane is determined when its distance from a fixed point 
called a pole, and the angle which that distance makes 
with a fixed line, are known; these are called the polar 
co-ordinates of the porns 1885 A. G. Garenninn Di 
Calculus (1886) 241 The locus of Y, the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of a curve drawn from the origin 
O, is called the pedal of the curve with respect to O, and oO 
is called the pole of the pedal. 

| 9. fig. Each of two opposed or complemeatary 
principles to which the parts of a system or group 
of phenomena, ideas, etc., are referable. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Aich. w. xv. in Ashm. Theaé. Chem 
Brit. (1652) 147 Losyng and knyttyng therefore be Princy- 
palls two Of ils hard Scyence, and Poles most pryncy; 
1830 Cotraivcr Zadle-t. 30 Apr., The .. Nominalists and 
Realists..each maintained opposite poles of the same truth. 


for the chromatin to he 


POLE. 


3843 R. J. Gaaves Syst. Clin. Med, xxvii. 350 To develope 
itself (i.e. syphilitic poison] according to certain antitheses 
(poles or metastases). 1861 E. Gaaserr Bible & Critics 245 
Reverting..to the very opposile pole of religious thought 
and practice. 

10. atirié. and Comé., as pole-cell (sense 6) ; 


pole-changer, a switch or key for reversing the 


direction of an electric current; + pole-dial = 
PoLar dial; pole-piece, a mass of iron forming 
the end ofan electromagnet, through which the lines 
of magnetic force are concentrated and directed. 

1893 Tuckev tr. Hatschek’s Amphioxus 173 The *pole- 
cell of the mesoblast still distinguishable. 2884 Kyicut 
Itech, Dict. Suppl. *Pole-changer. rg05 Paruce & Sive- 
wricnt Telegraphy 209 Introducing the pole-changer and 
compound ily: 1 ise Mariner's Afag. vir. Aaaaij, 
A Globe with two *Pole-Dials, and one Shadow-Dial. 1883 
Daily News 10 Sept. 2/1 The *pole-pieces of the field mag- 
nets. 1884 Hices Magn. & Dyn. Electr. Machines 171 The 
distribution of the electromotive force in the varions sections 
of the coils on the armature depends very greatly on the 
shape of the pole-pieces. 

Pole (pel), 54.3 rare. [a. F. pole ‘the Sole-fish 
called a Dogs-tongue’ (Cotgr.).] A species of 
deep-water flounder, Pleuronectes (Glyptocephalus) 


cynoglossus. Also pole-dab, flounder, -fiuke. 

1668 Witkins Keal Chay. 1. v. § 3.141 Plain or flat fish 
.. having the month on the left side of the eyes, having 
bigger scales. Pole. 1888 Goone Amer. Fishes 260 In 
Greenland they are said to feed upon the pole-flounder. 
@bid. 331. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pole-dab. 1890 Wesster, Pole- 
flounder ., native of the northern coasts of Europe and 
America..called also crate flounder, and polefiuke. 

Pole,sé.4 Also 6 Poyle, Poole. [a. Ger. Pol, 
sing. of Polen, in MHG. Polén, pl. Poléne, a. 
Polish Pofane lit. field-dwellers, f. po/e field.) 

+1. Poland. Oés. 

1833 Exvot Cast. /fetthe (1341) 34 In any other conntrey 
than England, Scotland, Ireland, & Poyle. 1565 Jewet 
Def, Apol. (1611) 368 Ireland, Poole, Denmarke. Sueden, 
and Hungarie. 1671 Fraser Podichronicon (S. H.S.) 491 
After the peace he went up to Pole with other Scotsshmen. 

2. A native of Poland. 

Earlier names were (f/.) Poloxes [from L.] (1555 Epen 
Decades 278, 280), Potacx, PoLanoer. 

1656 B. Haris Partval’s fron Age (1659) 308 After many 
hot charges, .. the Poles confusedly fled. @1718 Burnet 
Own Tinte vi. ann. 1697 (1734) II. ca To distribnte Eight 
Millions of Florins among the Poles, 1840 Penny Cyci. 
XVIEL. 324/1 The eniperor Nicholas. .exercised the ntmost 
severity sh the Poles. 

b. A Poland fowl. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1268/3 Polands. Golden spangled 
Poles, perfect birds. 

Hence Po'less, a female Pole, Polish woman. 

1828 Caatyte Werner Misc. Ess, 1872 I. 102 A young 
Poless of the highest personal attractions. 

Pole, v. Also 7-9 poll (8 pool). [f Poe 56.1] 

1. frans. +a. To set ona pole. Obs. 

1606 Waasea Alb. Eng. xiv. xc. (1612) 365 From whom 
. they hewd his better-worthie head, And pold it on their 
Citie walls. 

b. To convey (hay, reeds, ete.) on poles. oad. 

1828 Wesster, Pofe..to bear or convey on poles; as, to 
pole hay into a barn. 1892 P. EH. Esterson Son of Fens 
xvii, 173 We began to pole it inter the boat. 1903 Eng. 
Dial. Dict, Pole, to heap or move grass or reeds, etc., on 
long poles. k 

2. To furnish with poles. (Cf. fo stake.) 

1573 [see Potinc vd/. 5d. 1]. 1594 Prat Fewell-h. 1. 48 wiar- 
gin, New manner of poling of hops. 1707 Mortimea 
Husé, 135 Disperse your Poles between the Hills before you 
begin to pole, and begin not to pole till your Hops appear 
above the Ground. 1893 Kate Sanpoan Truthf Wow. 
in S, California 134 Beans do not need to be ‘poled ' here, 
but just Ile lazily along the ground. 1898 Daily News 24 
Aug. 5/2 The aay ieee wire is poled to this place. 
3. To attach (a horse) to Lhe carriage-pole. 
86x Wrvyte Mecvitte ei. Haré. xxi, Crasher..was.. 
revolving in his own mind..whcther he wouldn’t pole up 
Marathoo a little shorter going home. : 
4. To push, poke, or strike with a pole; to stir 


tip, push off, with a pole. 

1783 Cuampeas Cyel. Supp., Polling, in gardening, the 
operation of dispersing the worm-casts all over the walks, 
with long ash-poles. 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 270 
While one was poling up the unknown occupants within, 
the others stood around the entrance with pistols..ready 
to greet the first appearance of the denizens. eee Kincs- 
tev W, Africa 381 The only thing was to pole the logs off. 

b. To strike or pierce with a carriage-pole. 

1728 Vanor. & Cis, Prov, Husé. 1. i, 1f we had a mind to 
stand in his way, he wou'd I us over and over again. 
1824 New Monthly Mag. XY. 450 Von heedless hack Has 
poled a deaf old woman's back. 1865 Dickens Mfut. Fr. 
1. ix, With a footman up behind, with a bar across, to keep 
his legs from a 

+5. intr. (?) To use a pole asa weapon ; to fight 
or fence with a pole. Oés. 

41601 1? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1.6, | am as perfect in 
By Pipe, as Officers in poling, Courtiers in flatterie, or 
Wenches in falling. | ¢1645 T. Totty Stege Carlisle (1840) 
35, One Watson, poleing with a Skott, was shot by his Com- 
raid. Scisson to revenge his death cut 2 of the Scotts. 

6. trans. To propel (a boat or raft) with a pole. 

1974 D. Joxes Frei. (1865) 47 The canoe was poled up 
the stream. 1799 J. Situ Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 43 
Sometinies edifice and sometimes polling his canoe along. 
1893 F. F. Boose Gray Eye or so\\. 57 The boat..was 
being poled along in semi-darkness. 

b. intr. or absol. 
1831 R. Cox Adv, Columbia River VW. 193 After pushing 
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off we poled away with might and main. 1895 1], Noeman 
Peoples § Pol. of Far East xxxii. 537 We poled and paddled 
opts river. 

- To stir (molten metal or glass) with a pole 
of green wood, with the object of reducing the 
proportion of oxygen in the mass. 

1842 [see Pounce vdd. sh. 1). 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chen. 
(1871) 265 In order to get rid of the last traces of oxide, the 
molten copper is ‘poled’ or stirred up with a piece of green 
wood. 1884 Chamd. Frad 1 Dee. 766/12 ‘The tin is first 
melted and ‘polled'—that is, stirred up with a stick of 


| green wood, 


Pole, obs. form of Pau, Pott, Poon, PULLEY. 

-pole, combining clement from Gr. -wwAns a 
seller, dealer (as in olvorwAns wine-seller), f, rwdciv 
to sell, used rarely to designate a merchant, as in 
BrBroroLe, PHarMAcoro.e, 

Pole-ax, -axe, poleaxe (péleks’, st. 
Forms: (4 poleax), 4-7 pollax, polax, 5 polle 
axe, polex, poliex (pol hax), 5-7 pollaxe, 6 pol- 
axe, pol-ax (pulaxe), 7 poll-ax, 7- pole-ax, (6) 
7- polc-axe, 6- poleaxe. 8. .5¢.6 pow ax, 7 pow- 
aix. [ME. follax, polar, Sc. powax = MDu. 
polacx, pollaex, MLG. and LG. folexe, pollexe 
(whence MSw. 15th c. folyxe, pulyxe, MDa. 
poléxe), {. pol, Pour 36.4, Sc. pow, MDu., MLG, 


potle, pol head + Ax: cf. MDu, folhamer = poll- 


hammer, also a weapon of war. It does not 
appear whether the combination denoted an ax 
with a special kind of head, or one for culting off 
or splitting the head of an enemy. In the 16th c, 
the word began to be written by some fole-ax 
(which after 1625 became the usual spelling), as 
if an ax npon a foée or long handle. This may 
have been connected with the rise of sense 2. Simi- 
larly, mod.Sw. 2@/yxa and Westphalian dial. p47- 
exe have their first element = pole. Sense 3 may 
be a substitute for the earlier do/e-ax, which was 
Apel to a butcher’s ax.] 

. Akind of ax formerly used as a weapon of war, 
a battle-ax; also, a form of this retained till the 
end of the eighteenth century in naval warfare for 
boarding, resisting boarders, cutting ropes, ete. 

It probably varied in form at different times, but origin- 
ally (and in naval use to the end) it was a short-handled 
weapon, which could be hung at the saddle-bow or held 
under the shield, and used in close fighting: in the quot. 
from Chaucer it is one of the short weapons specially for- 
bidden at the combat. [ts use to render L. dipensnis two- 
edged ax, in the Promptorium and Catholicon, and by 
Sandys, suggests that it had usually a cutting edge or point 
also on the side opposite the broad face. 

13.. Coer de L.(W.) 6870 If the dogge wyl come to me, 
My pollax schal hys bane be. /é7d. 6972 [cf. 5053 Hys ax 
on his fore arsonn hyng]. 
No man ther fore vp peyne of los of lyf No maner shot 
polax (z.». pollax] ne shorte knyf In to the lystes sende ne 
thider brynge Ne short swerd for to stoke with poynt 
bitynge. 1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles i. 328 They. .pletid 
wth pollaxts and poyntis of swerdis, 1422-61 in Cad. 
Proc, Chane. QO. Edis. (1829) 1, Introd. 20 [He] woulde haf 
slayne me with ane polle axe. c¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 407/2 
Pole bipennis. 1465 Marc. Paston in #. Lett. 11. 215 
Sum of hem havyng rnsty polexis and hyllys. 1483 Cats. 
Ang? 286/1 A Pollaxe, dipennis, 1§13 Dovctas nets x1. 
xiii. 105 Hyr braid pollax, rasitsa on hie (vadidant..securim, 
altior exsurgens). 1530 Pause. 179 Bee de falcon, a poll. 
ax. a31548 Haut Chron, Hen. [V 146, Sir Piers. with 
a strooke of his Pollax felled hym to the ground. rsgz 
Rorixson Afore's Utopia 1. (1895) 262 At hande strokes 
they vse not swordes but pollaxes. 1561 Bungh Ree. Prest~ 
wick (Maitl Cl.) 66 Ane slot staf, or ane pow ax. 1567 
Lance, Wells (1857) 1. 86 My pulaxe..ij bills or pulaxes. 
1604 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads IV. ut. 432 With hagbnttis, 
pistolettis,..pow-aixes. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. viii. 
(1626) 160 Behold, Ancaus with a polax [dipennifer Arcas], 
féid., In both his hands Aduanc't his polax ON ae ae 
mann tollens ulrague secuript), 1625 K. Lone tr. Barciay's 
Argenis w. xxii. 320 Snatching their Pole-axes which bung 
hy their saddle-bowes, they fell afresh to the combat. 244 
Vicaas God in Mount 164 They presently fell to it pell mel 
with their Swordsand Pole-axes. 1688 R. Honme Armoury 
tt. 291/2 Their Cutting Knife..many wonld rather take to 
be a Poll-ax. 1725-20 Pore févad xutt. 766 His right [arm], 
beneath, the cover’d pole-ax held. x 6 Falconer Dict. 
Marine, Pole-axe, a sort of hatchet .. having an handle 
abont 1g inches in length, and being furnished with a 
sharp point, or claw, bending downwards from the back of 
it's head... lt is principally employed to cut away ., the 
rigging of any adversary who endeavours to board. 1819 
W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 45 His henchman.. 
Wi' ane pow-axe intill his hand. 1830 Parescorr Pers I. 
211 Todeal furious blows with their pole-axes and war-clubs. 

+b. (?) Applied to an industrial implement. Ods. 

Mentioned along with an iron hammer and 3 quarry wedges. 

1386-7 Durham Acc. Rodis (Surtees) 557 Marescalcia, 
In uno malleo ferreo et 1 poleax, 3 Wharelwegges facien- 
dis de proprio ferro, nae 

2. A halbert or similar long-handled weapon 
carried hy the body-guard of a king or great per- 
sonage. (In quot. 1585 applied (as shown by the 
accompanying plate) to a small ax-blade on a long 
lance.) 

The original fodlax of the body-gnard may have been the 
same weapon as in sense 1, mounted on a long staff or pole ; 
but it became mainly an ornamental weapon, often gilt and 
of various fanciful shapes. 


21562 G. Cavenpisn Wolsey (1893) 31, tiij footmen with 


) 
| gylt pollaxes in ther hands, 1§85 I’. nsaieaien tr, Micho- | cometh of, caxesoé. 


1386 Cuavcer A’nt.'s 7. 1686 | 


POLEHEAD. 


fay's oy. w, xiii. 126 b, His right hand bare a long launce, 
the poleaxe at the point being well steeled. 1398 Foro, 
Vazziére,..a halbardier or poleaxe man, such as the Queene 
of Englands gentlemen pencioners are. %a1600 BA. Pree 
cedence in QO, Elis, Acad., etc. 22 (MS, 1604) ‘When the 
Pentioners with ther poleaxes on each side of her maiestie. 
(1611 Cotar., Bec de fautcon, a fashion of Pollax borne by 
the Peeres of France, and by the French kings Pensioners.) 
1849 Macautay Ast. Eng. ni. 1. 326 His [Wolsey’s] palaces 
z Rnd body guards with gilded pole axes. 

3. An ax with a hammer at the back, used to fell 
or stun animals; a butcher’s ax. 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. iii. 53 An ox is felled with 
a poleaxe. 1837 M. Donovan Dow, Econ. 11.7 Vhe ox is 
first stunned by a violent blow on the head with a pole-axe. 

Hence Po'leax v. frans., to fell with a pole-ax; 
also fig.; whence Po'leaxed //. c.; Po'lea:xer, 
one who uses a pole-ax; Po-lea:xing wd/. sb. 

1882 Pall Mall G15 Nov. 5/1 By the Christian mode 
of poleaxing, sensibility was almost instantaneously de- 
stroyed. 1898 Daily News 27 July 8/6 She ought to be 
poleaxed. 1904 Daily Chron. 30 Ang. 4°3 Vour valiant 
poleaxer has returned to the fray. 1906 Blackw. Alag. 
May 7oa/r The slaughterer pule-axes an ox. 

Polecat, pole-cat povlkaxt). Forms: a. 
4-7 poleat, 5 -kat, 6 -catte, 6-7 pol-cat, 7 pol- 
cate, -catt, poll-cat, § poll cat, 9 pole cat, 6- 
pole-cat, 7- polecat. 8. 5 puleatt. -kat; 6 
poulcatte, 6-8 -cat. powl -\cat, poul-cat, g 
Ppouleeat; dial. pow-eat. [MIE. polcat, puleatt, 
the second element being Cat 56,1 

The element pole, pol (av already pointed out by Prof. 
Skeat) may have been OF. fole, poude, chicken, fow! cf. 
Sparrow-hawk, goschawh, honey-bear 5 his is favoured by 
the forms in pud., poud-, powd-; but pow-cat offers difficulty. ] 

1. A small dark-brown coloured carnivorous quad- 
ruped, Pudorius fatidus, of the Justelide or Weasel 
family, a native of Europe; called also /itchet, 


Sitchew, foumart. 


1320 sicc. Roll No, 27205 H’esimitnster Deanery 13-14th 
Edw. 11 (Surrey) Anceres..item in deuoracione per Polcat 
vj. ¢ 1386 Cravucer ard. 1. 527 And eck ther was a pol- 
cat in his hawe That as he seyde hise capons hadde yslawe. 
£1440 Promp. Pari. 407 2 Pulkal, idem quod /udwmerc. 
1545 Ascnam Tovofh. (Atb.) 52 Nyghtecrowes and poul- 
cattes, foxes and foumerdes, with all other vermine. 1598 
Suaks. Merry HW’ iv. i, 2g Powleaty? There are fairer 
things then Powlcats, sure. 16021 Hottann Péfny 1. 218 
Grayes, Poleats and Brotks. 71g Gav IWhad dye cadé it 
1. i, How should he then Who killed hut Poulcats, learn tu 
murder Men? 1974 Gotpsm. Nat. f/ist. 11776) TIT. 363 
The Polecat is larger than the weasel, the ermine, or the 
ferret, being one foot five inches long. 1828 Craven Gloss, 
(ed. 2), Povw-cat, the pole cat. 1876 Smives Se. Vatur. vite 
it The bite..of a polecat..is anything but agreeable. 

b. Applicd to other species of the genus /%~o- 
rius, e.g. P. nigrifes, the American Polecat, 7. 
eversnmiannt, the Siberian P., 2. sarmaticus, the 
Mottled P., of Eastern Europe and Western Asia ; 


also to other Afsestecide, esp. in U.S. the skunks. 

1688 J. Crayton in PAd. Traus. XVIII. 124 There are 
lin Virginia] several sorts of Wild Cats, and Poll-Cats. 
178: S. Peters fst. Connecticut 252 The Skunk is., very 
different from the Pole-Cat, which he is sometimes called. 
1860 Warter Sca-doard 1], 210 During the long winter, it 
(the Afusteda Vison of N. America] leaves the frozen waters, 
and preys like other polecats on mice and land animals. 
1864 Wessterr, Zortda..called also maripul, Cape polecat, 
and African polecat. . 

2. fg. Applied contemptuously to a vile person; 
a courtesan, a prostitute. 

1598 Suans. Merry IV. ww, ii. 195 Out of my doore, you 
Witch, yon Ragge, you Baggage, you Pouleat, you Run- 
nion, out, ont. 1607 Dexker & Wesster Northw. Hoe 
1. D.'s Wks. 1873 IIT. 4 To take their leaues of their London 
Polecats, (their wenches 1 meane Sir). @1640 Dav Pari. Bees 
x, (1641) Gjb, Hee's a male pow!l-cat; a meere heart-blond 
soaker, 1 se L'Estrance & Ozetctr. Sovercano (title) The 
Spanish Yo e-Cat, or the Adventures of Seniora Rufina. 
1790 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut. Laureat uw. vi, 
Brudenell, thon stinkest ; weazel, polecat, fly! 


3. attrib. and Comb., as polecat head, perfume, 
etc. ; polecat ferret, a brown varicty of the ferret ; 
poleeat weed, in U.S.,theskunk cabbage, Sywplo- 
carpus felidus; wild poleeat weed, Corvol- 
vulus panduratus (Miller Plant-n., 1884). 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 59 With one Pol-cat per- 
fume or another hee will ie aan thee. 1631 P. Fretcuza 
Sicelides Vij, That same Foolishes had a pole-cat head. 
1844 Duncuison Jfed. Lex., Polecat weed, Dracontinum 
fetidunt 1869 G. Roover Flood, Field § Forest (1874) 178 
The yonng ferret came but once a year. I refer to the pole- 
cat ferret. 1893 J. Watson Confess. Poacher 123 In the 
north we have two varieties of ferret,—one a brown colonr, 
the polecat-ferret; the other the common white. 

Poledavy : see Potpavy. Pole-evil, obs. f. 
Pott-EviL. Pole-footed, error for Port-FooTED. 

Po'lehead, powhead. Now only Sc. and 
north. dial, Forms: 3 polheuede, 6 poled, 
polet, 6-7 pole-head; Sc. 8- pow-head (9 
powet). [ME. fol/keuede, the second element 
being Aead; the first is uncertain, though perh. the 
same as in fadgole; the Sc. form ow- suggests 
that it is Porn sd.!, and that the etymological spell- 
ing would be gala A tadpole. Also fig. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex. 2977 Polhenedes, and froskes, and podes 
swile, Bond harde egipte folc in sile. 1530 Patser. 256/2 
Poled a yonge tode. ..Polet the blacke thynge tbat a lode 
1607 Marston H/hat i ed u. i. 
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POLELESS, 


Cj, Why thou Pole-head, thou lanns, thou poultron,. thon 
Eare-wig that wrigglest into mens hraines. 31611 Cotcr., 
Cavesot,a Paleneat or Bull-head; the little black vermine 
whereof toads, and frogs do come. 1789 Davivson Seasovs 
12 Powheads spartle in the oosy slosh. 1822 Gatt Sir A. 
tWylre xliii, | would as soop meet wi’ 3 pow-head in my 

rtidge. 1876 Sates Se. Natur. i, 8 No end of horse- 
ecches, powets.., frogs, and other creatures that abound 
in. .muddy water. : 

Poleine, variant of POULAINE Oés., a shoe. 

Poleis, obs. Sc. form of Pots v. 

Poleless (péullés), @.  [f. Powe 56.1 +-LeEss.] 
Having no pole. 

1647 R. Stapytton Yuvenal x. 182 Horses that draw a 
pole-lesse chariot. 1854 art's Mag. XX. 14r A pat, or 


small poleless tent, such as is customary for the wives of | 


ay natives. 
Polell, variant of Putatte, Ods., poultry. 

Poleman (pévlmén). [f. Potr sé.1+May.] 
A man who uses, carries, or fights with a pole. 

1838 W. Herpeat Afdila 321 A good horseman, a good 
archer and poleman. 1859 F. A. Gairertus Avid. Man. 
(1862) 35 ‘he pole-men lower the pole [of a tent). 1889 
Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/2 Others (blocks of ice] are detached 
with ice chisels, and guided by the polemen to the hank. 
1904 Daily News 11 Aug. A poleman in the employ of a 
tramway company. 

b. At Eton: see quots. 

1844 Disraezt Coningsdy 1. xi, (Montem at Eton), And all 
the Oppidans of the fifth form .. class as ‘ Corporals ’; and 
are severally followed by one or aiore lower boys, who are 
denominated ‘ Polemen ‘, but who appear in their ordinary 
Cress. 1898 \. D. Covertpce £fou. Forties 332 The lower 
boys carried long white poles, from which they derived the 
name of polemen. 

Polemarch (pplimask). uc. Hist. Also 7 
-mark. fad Gr. moAépapy-os, f. moAep-os war + 
-apxos ruling, ruler, So F. polémargue.] The 
title of an officer in ancient Greece, originally, 
as the name implies, a military commander-tn- 
chief, but having also civil functions varying ac- 
cording to date and locality. 

In Athens, the third archon, originally the titular military 
cominander-in-chief; afterwards a civil magistrate having 
under his care the children of parents who had fost their 
lives in the service of their country, and the resident aliens. 

[1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 747 Demetrius. .made 
him {Pisis] Polemarchns (to wit, Camp-master).] 1656 
Bioust Glossogr., Polemark, a Lord Marshal of the field, 
a chief Officer of War. 1734 tr. Aollin's Anc. Mist. xu. 
15y Polemarehs, that is, generals of the army and supreine 
magistrates of Thebes. 1807 Rosinson Archvol. Grecau. 
vii. 155, 182za T. Mitener. Avistoph. 11. 274 ‘The pole- 
march had ntore particularly the strangers and sojourners 
of Athens under his care. 1859 RAwLinson tr. Aerodotus 
vi. tii, UT. 500 [At Marathon] Callimachus the polemarch 
led the right wing, for it was at that time a rule with the 
Athenians to give the right wing to the polemarch. 1868 
Smith's Dict. Gr. § Kom. Antig. (ed. 7) 301/1 The pale- 
marchs of Sparta appear to have ranked next to the king. 

frausf. 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana 56 Troops and Com- 
panies that were held in perpetnall discipline under the 
Command of a Magistrate called the Polemarche. 

Polentic (polemik), z. and sd. [ad. Gr. moAe- 

r ‘ pea : 
puxds, f, mddepos war. So F. folémigue (a 1630).] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy; con- 
troversial, disputatious. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Epise. 1. iii. 10 All truthes, Pole- 
micke, positive,.. are of neere consanguinity. 1642 Sir E. 
Dearine Sf. on Relig. xvi. 86 Wee may hee alway sure in 
alt Polemicke learning, to have some men of valour. 1654 
H. L‘Estrance Chas. / (1655) 18a The master peece of 
Polemique Divinity of all extant. 1715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. 1, 129 On several such like Polemick occasions. 1866 
Fetton Anc. §& Mod. Gr. 1). u. vi. 373 ‘To wrangle upon 
senseless questions of polemic theology. 187a LyEeLt Princ. 
Gee 1. 33 They displayed far less polemic bitterness. 

- SO, 

1. A controversial argument or discussion ; argu- 
mentation against some opinion, doctrine, etc. ; 
aggressive controversy; in f/. the practice of this, 
esp. as a method of conducting theological con- 
troversy: opposed to trezécs. 

1638 Daun. or Hawtn. drene Wks. (1711) 172 Unhappy 
we, amidst our many and diverse contentions, face mole: 
micks, endless variances,.. debates and quarrels! 1706 
Pincus, Polemicks, Disputations, Treatises, or Discourses 
about controversial Points. ¢1800 H. K. Waite Ledét. 
(1837) 201 Religions polemics .. have seldom formed a part 
of my studies, 1847 Hasmtton Let. to De Morgan 40 M 
confessed dislike of the polemic. 1879 Farran St. Paud If, 
247 In his most impassioned polemic he always unites a 
perfect conciliatoriness of tone with un absolute rigidity of 
statement. 1892 Montertore Hibbert Leet. iii, 128 A direct 
polemic against idols starts from the prophets of the eighth 
century, and more especially from Hosea. 

tb. (See quot.) Obs. rare—9, 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Polemicks, verses treating of war, 
or treatises of war, or strifes; disputations. 

2. One who writes or argues in opposition to 
another; a controversialist; esp. in theology. 

a 1680 Botier Newt. (1759) 1. 217 They did..like Polemics 
of the Post pronounce The same thing to be true and false 
atonce. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WV. Diss. Drama 
22 He dy'd a real Polemick, if not a Martyr for the Church. 
1825 Tuirtwatt Crit. Ess. p. cxxxvii. note, An orthodox 
polemic in ‘Tertullian's time. 1886 Athkenzum ax Ang. 
2309/1 The divines of James I.'s court were all casuists and 
polemics, | 
Pole‘mical, ¢. (s4.) [f. as prec. + -ax.] 
+1. Of or pertaining to war; warlike, military. 
1649 Rogerts Clavis Bid/, 164 Davids Polemicall or warre« 
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like Acts and Atchievements. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Polemical, pertaining to War, warlike, military. 1659 
Queries Proposalls of Officers of Arute to Parit. 2 ‘Vhe 
third and fourth proposalls of these Polemicatl gentlemen, 

(now plunged in politicks). 

2. = PoLemie a. 

1640 Be. Hatt Chr. Moder. 1. i. 4 Those Polemicall dis- 
courses, which have beene so learnedly written of the severall 
points of difference. 1650 Butwer Aathropomet. Ep. Ded., 
Not... to engage you to a Polemical Defence of it. 1704 
i Harais Lex. Techn. 1, Polemical, is a Word used in 

eference to that part of Theology which relates to Contro- 
versie; which..is called Polemical Divinity. 1713 BERKE- 

LrY Guardian No. 55 #1 Vt is usual with polemical writers 
to object ill designs to their adversaries. 1878 GLapsToNE 
Glan. V.3. 81 note, This paper may be termed polemical, 
but I republish it..becanse it is alvo and yet more propeily 
historical. ; ; i 

B. as sé. A polemical discussion, a controversy: 
cf. prec. Bor. rare. 

1808 Kxox & Jens Core. 1. 423 Few things could be more 
truly delightful, than to see fierce polemicals thus charmed 
away, by the bland and kindly influences of affection and 
good will. 1844 B. Iuarton Sefect. (1849) 63, I am not over- 
fond of polemicals; they are almost as bad as galenicats. 

Hence Pole‘mically adv., in the manner of a 
polemic ; controversially, dispntatively. 

1joz C. Matuer Jagn. Chr. nt. t.i. (1852) 281 He was 
also sometimes put upon writing yet more polemically. 
1886 Manch, E2an. 27 Jan. 3/2 A second article..which is 
able, sound, and polemically effective. 

Pole‘micist (-sist). [f. Ponesie sé, + -1s7.] 
A writer of polemics; = PoLEMist. 

1864 in Weesier. 1884 A.M. Farrsarrn in Brit. 0. Rew. 
Apr. 384 The Chureh has had ., able ecclesiastics, effective 
polemicists and apologists. 

Polemist (pe‘lmist). [ad. Gr. noAcuorys a 
warrior, f. woAeyiCery to wage war; see PoLEMIZE. 
So F, polémisie.] One versed in polemics ; a con- 
troversialist; = Poiesic sd. 2. 

1825 Gent. Wag. XCV. 11. 228 Cardinal of St, Sabin and 
polemist, 1888 J. Kea Lect. fist. Preaching iv. 62 He 
was a critic, a polemist, an apologist. 

Polemize ‘pg'l/maiz), v. [ad. Gr. moAeuiCer 
to wage war, f. méAenos war.] intr. To argue or 
write polemically ; to carry on a controversy. 

1828 Pusev /ist. Eng. 1.150 Substituting common-place 
moral notions for its energetic doctrines .. or polemizing 
against them under the title of the oriental idioms of the 
New Testament. 1898 Driver Jutrod. Lit, O. T. (ed. 7) 3 
Prof. Sayce..polemizes much against the ‘higher critics ‘. 

Polemoma:nia. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. méAepos 
war + Manra.] Rage for war. 

1894 L. ‘Vottremacne in Fortx, Ree. Veh. 243 At the 
thought of the ‘ giant liar’, the poct is seized with a sort of 
polemomania, 

Polemoniaceons (ppliméuniyz'fas), a. Bot. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. Poleménidcen (f. Polemdnium, 
a. Gr. wodepaveov the Greek Valerian, f. proper 
name TloA€pmy, or, according to Pliny, from moAepos 
war): see -aceous.] Of or belonging to the 
Polemoniacee,a family of herbaceous plants, chiefly 
nalives of temperate countries, the typical genus of 
which, Polemonium, contains the Jacob’s ladder 
or Greek Valerian, P. carulesm. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1890 in Ceni. Dict, 

Polemoscope (polemédskdup, py'lémo-). _ [ad. 
mod.L. polemoscopium (Hevelius a 1668), f. Gr. 
moAepo-s war: see-SCOPE, So F. poldémoscope.] A 
telescope or perspective glass fitted with a mirror 
set at an angle to the line of vision, for viewing 
objects not directly before the eye. (So called 
from its proposed use in war.) 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 729 Some years ago I was framing 
one of Hevelins’s Polemoscopes. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, 
s.V¥4 Any telescope will be a polemoscope, if the tube he 
but crooked, like a rectangular syphon .. and between the 
object glass .. and first eye-glass .. be placed a plain mirror. 
184a Braxve Dict. Sc., etc, s.v., Hevelius chose the name 
of polemoscope, because he thought the instrument might 
he applied, in time of war, to discover what was going on 
in the camp of the enemy, while the spectator remained 
concealed behind a wall or other defence. 

b. (See quot.) 

1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Polemescofe, a reflecting 
apparatus consisting of two plane mirrors so inclined as to 
enahle the spectator, hy glancing into one of them, to see 
the images of objects separated from direct view by inter- 
vening obstacles, 

t Polemy. Obs. rarve—'._ [f. Gr. réAcu-os war 
+-x: cf. Gr. (rd) moddyta (Thuc.) matters of war, 
neut. pl. of wod€puas adj.] Warfare, strife; con- 
troversial or polemical writing. 

1642 Sin E, Deaine SJ. on Relig. xvi. 85 You will main- 
taine the Pen as well as the Pulpit, Polemie as welt as 
persuasive learning. /d7a.86 For perfect Polemy in letters, 
you may guesse what our Universities can yeeld. 

+ Polent. 00s. rare", = next. 

1609 Bisre (Douay) Yosh. v. 11 They did eate of the corne 
of the Land the next day, azyme loaves and polent of the 
same yeare [Vulg. azymos panes et polentam ejusdem anni}. 

|| Polenta (polenta). Alsopoll-. [L. polenta 
peeled or pear] barley; in later use, repr. It. polenta 

‘a meate vsed in Italie made of barlie or chesnut 
flowre soked in water, and then fride in oyle or 
Rowe), (Florio 1598); now made also of maize 

Our. 
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+a. Pearl-barley. Ods. +b. A kind of barley 
meal. Obs. ¢. Porridge made from steeped and 
parched harley or, later, of meal of chestnuts, maize 
flour, or other substances : now largely used in Italy. 

er1000 Etrric Jost. v.11 Hig..zton.. polentan 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixvii. (Bod!l. MS.), Som 
men menep pat polenta is a manere potage made of moste 
ne & dere flonre. /é/d., Pollenta is corne isode ipeled & 

oled & ischeled with frotinge of handes. 1562 Turner 
fleréal 1. 16h, Polenta. .is made of fried or perched barley. 
1sgo Baraoucn Aleth. Physick in, viti. (1639) 111 Polenta 
is tay steeped in water one night, then fried, and then 
ground. 1601 Hottaxo Pliny J. 561 The ordinarie drie 
grout or meale also Polenta, which the Greeks so highly 
commend, was made of nothing els but of barley. 1764 
Smottett Trav. (1766) 1. xx. 319 The nourishment of these 
poor creatures consists of .. a kind of meal called polenta, 
made of Indian corn, which is very nonrishing and agreeable, 
1768 Jos. Baaetti Afann. & Cust. }taly 11. 192 As to the 
geneiality of our peasants and lower sort of people, they 
breakfast on polenta, 1866 Howe tts Venedé. Life vi, Golden 
mountains of polenta (a thicker kind of mush or hasty. 
pudding made of Indian meal and universally eaten in Italy). 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 14/2 ‘The shepherd 
youths..eat their polenta cakes, 1888 Pad! Afad/ GC. 23 Aug. 
s/2 The potenta pot. .simmering over the glowing logs. 

+ Polen wax. 04s. Also 5 pulleyn, poleyn. 
(Meaning and origin of folex uncertain; perh. 
a. OF. poukaix Polish.] A kind or quahty of 
wax, used for wax candles before the Reformation. 

(1450 cited in Rogers Aevic. & Pr IN. 2099/4.) 1464 
Matdou, Essex, Court-Rotls (Bundle 41, No. 8), C de 
pulleyti wax et quarter de lussheban wax. ¢1470 Haroine 
Chron. ccvi. v Wynesx swete, and mykell poleyn waxe. 
1490-1 in Swayne Sarum Churchw Ace. (1896) 38. iit] pounde 
& di. of polen wex for makynge of the Pascall. [1898 
Atheneum 27 Muz.,‘ Polen wex' is believed to have been 
a product of Livonia and other districts east of the Elbe.) 
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ole-pad to Pole-staif: see Pote sé.),%. 

Poler (péwla:).  [f. Pony sé.! or v. + -ER1.] 

+1. A stirring pole: see quot. 1688. Oéds. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 350/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler .. is.. to stir up the Ouse. or Bark and Water. 170 
Dict. Rust., Pooler, ot Poler. 1730-6 Batty (folio), Pooler, 
Peler, 1975 Asu, Pooler. Soin mod, Diets. 

2. One who sets np or fixes hop-poles. 

1848 Yrul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1t. 552 That the polers may 
place the poles to suit the apparent wants of the hills. 
Tbid. 554 it new poles require to he carried .. the poler is 
paid extra. 

3. The horse or other draught-beast harnessed 


alongside the pole; a wheeler. 

1881 A. C, Gaant Bush Life Queensland 1. iv. 40 The 
intelligence displayed hy the leaders and polers [hullocks] 
was very great. 1888 ‘R. Bororewooo’ Noddery under 
Avms (1890) 45 To...work like an old nearside poler. 

4. One who propels a barge, boat, or canoe by 
means of a pole. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 71/1 A pole is attached to 
the bow of the lighter; the other eod ts held by a hare- 
footed negro... There are generally two polers to each 
lighter, 1896 Dasly Chron. 15 Aug. 9/3 The poler, standing 
in the stern, can always push the stern ont and so bring 
the bow into the bank. | /é/d., It is possible with one poler 
to keep a perfectly straight conwe, hut it is not easy, 

Poler, var. Potter. Polerde, Polesh‘e, obs. 
ff. PoLLARD s2.*, PoLtsu v. Poless: see Pour 56.4 

+Pole-ri-vet. 00s. [f. pole(?) + River 56.2, 
bearded wheat ; the meaning of the first element is 
obscure.] Bearded wheat. 

1707 Mortimer //zsé. 98 ‘Tis much sawn in Essex upon 
their Hazelly Brick-earths or Leams, as the Red-wheat and 
the Pole-rivet or Bearded-wheat is there. 

Pole-star (pé0'l)staz), [{. PoLesé.2+ Svan sd. 
1. The star a Urse Afinoris, at present about 1}! 
distant from the northern pole of the heavens ; also 

called Podar star, and Polaris. 

155 Even Deeades 3a The starre which we caule the pole 
starre or northe starre.. is not the very ae of the pole 
Artyke. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Jrav. 94 The Pole-starre .. 
in the tip of the little Beares taile. 1825 J. Satu Panoranta 
Se. § Art i, 515 We find, that the rematkable star called 
the pole-star 1s more or less elevated, according to the dif. 
ferent parts of the earth from which we take our view. ( 

2. fig. That which serves as a guide or director, 
a lodestar, a goveming principle; a centre of 
attraction ; a cynosure. J 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1v. ii. § 3. 147 Pleasure is the 
pole-stare of all inordinat passions, 173a Berxetey Adciphr. 
vi. $19 Common-sense alone is the pole-star hy which man- 
kind ought to steer, 1834 Jaii's Alag. I. 387/2 His moral 

ale-star was duty. 1 Harte Caine Boudman u. xiit, 
The pole-star of my life is gone ont. 

Polet, obs. f. Pote-HEaD. Polete, -ette, obs. 
ff. Putter. Poletyk, obs. f. Pouric. 

[f. Pons 


Poleward (palw§1d), adv. and a. 
56.2 + -WARD.] , 

A. adv, Towards or in the direction of the — 
(north or south) pole. 

1875 Crow. Climate & T. viii. 139 To produce a general © 
flow of the upper portion of the ocean poleward. 1895 
J. W. Powktt ee Proc. 2 The air about the equator 
tises, and flows poleward in both directions, 

B. adj. Directed or tending towards the pole. 

1881 W.C. Lev in Nature XX1V. 8/2 The poleward, and 
..¢astward movements of the atmosphere. 1901 Dundee 
A dveri.14 Jan. 5 Plans forthe Polewardjourneyinthe Fram. 

Polewards (powlw§1dz), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-WARDS.] = prec. A. 4 

(1644 Dicsy Wai. Bodies xx. §1. 176 The ayre which 
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cometh from the polewardes, is heanyer then the ayre of 
the torride zone.] @ 1866 Wrewe ct (Ogilvie), The regions 
further polewards, 1896 J. C. Irons Alutobiog. Sh. J. Croll 
Bat general movement of the ocean polewards, 


olewig (pawlwig). focal, [See PoLtiwoe.] 

1. A tadpole: see Pottiwoc. 1882 in Ocitvie. 

2. The name given by the Thames fishermen to 
a small fish, the Spotted or Freckled Goby. 

1880-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. 166 Gobius minutus... 
Freckled or spotted goby. Polewig or pollybait, ‘Thames 
local nume. 

Polex, pol hax, obs, forms of PoLE-ax. 

Poley, polley (péu'li), 2. Lng. dial. and Austral. 
[f. Pout 52.5 + -y.] Hornless, polled. 

1844 Port Phillip Patriot 4 July 1/3 lmpounded..one 
mouse-colonred omen 1859 H. Kixostey G. //amlyn 
xxix, Ff it had been any other beast which knocked me 
down bnt that poley heifer, I shonld have been hurt! 1872 
C.H. Even Aly Wife & / in Queensland 83 A polley cow. 
Hornless cattle are so called. 1876 Surrey Gloss., Poly- 
cow, a cow without horns. 

Poley, obs. form of Puttry. 

Poley, poley-mountain: see Poty. 

+ Poleyn. Ods. rarem. [a. OF. po(u)lain 
acolt, young animal: see PULLEN.] aéérid. or as 
adj. Young male (horse). 

[1g1q-15 Rolls of Parilt. 1. 302/2 Mesmes celes aveynes 
patent oS los Poleyns, 1347 did. V1. 169/1 Les Chivalx 
le Roi, la Roigne, & te Prince pnilains & antres.} ¢ 1443 
Lyps. in Pol. Pocms (Rolls) H. 213 With a sharp swerd he 
sanh ridyng oon, Ffers and proudly, upon a poleyn steede. 

Poleyn, variant of Potayn, PoLeN (see PoLEN 
WAX), PouULAINE, PULEYNE, PULLEN. 

Polhode (pe‘lheud). Geow. [mod.f. Gr. moAos 
pole + 68és way, path (Poinsot 1852).} | The non- 
plane curve traced on the surface of an ellipsoid 
with fixed centre by its point of contact with 
fixed plane on which it rolls, as in the revolution 


ofatop. Cf. Herrotnonr. 
1868 E. J. Rourn Aigid Dynamics 329 The point of 


contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls 
traces out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. The first of these..is culled the poi- 
hode. 1882 Camrurte & Garnett Life 7. C. Vaxrwell soo 
The cnrve which the extremity of the axis of rotation 
describes on the invariable plane is called a herpolhode, 
while that which it describes on the surface of the ellipsoid 
is called a pothode. ; 

Poliad (pg'lidd). xonce-wd. [f. Gr. modus city + 
-AD 1b, after OnEaD, etc.} A city nymph. 

38x8 SHeviey Les. fo Peacock 16 Aug,, Pray, are you yet 
cured of yonr Nympholepsy? "Tis a sweet disease: but one 
as obstinate and dangerous as any—even when the Nymph 
is a Poliad. 1887 Downen Life Shelley U1. v. 188 note, Vhis 
poe lin Leigh Hunt's‘ Foliage ‘}, with its Oreads, Napeads, 

imninds, Nepheliads, probably suggested to Shelley the 
word ‘ Poliad’, a city nymph. 

Poliadic (ppliedik), 2 rare. [f. Gr. ModAids, 
-a8- (female) guardian of the city, epithet of Athene 
as tutelary goddess of Athens (f. méAus city) + -1¢.] 
Of the nature of a tutelary deity of a city or state. 

1886 E. B. Bax Relig. Socialis App. vii, 174 The poli. 
adic or state divinity Yahveh being erected into the super- 
natural god of the universe. 

Polian (pé'lidn), a. Zool. [f. proper naine 
Pol’: see below + -ay.] Of pertaining to, or 
named after J. X. Poli, a Neapolitan naturalist 
(1746-1825), as in Polian vesicle, one of the cecal 
canals or sacs, generally five, connected with the 
circular vessel of an Echinoid or Holothurioid. 

1842-91 T. R. Jones Anim. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 229 The Polian 
vesicle (4) is largely increased in size. 1877 Huxtey dat. 
Inv. Anint ix. 547 The circnlar vessel of the ambulacral 
system not only gives origin to polian vesicles, madreporic 
canuls and tentacutar vessels, but five canals proceed 
from it. 

+ Porlible, @ Obs. rare. [f. L. poli-re to 
polish : see -rBLE.} Capable of being polished. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. Theat. Chent. Brit. 
(1652) 66 Soe that it be polible withall. 

Police (péli's), sd. Also 6 polyce, -yse, pol- 
lice. [a. F. police (1477 in Godef.), organized 
government, civil administration, police, ad. med.L. 
politta for earlier folitia: see Poutty, Pottcy, 
and -icE. In early use commonly pronounced 
(pe'lis), as still often in Scotland and Ircland.]} 

I. tl. = Pontey sd.13,4, 4b. Pudlic police= 
public policy. Ods. 

cra Surv. ee Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop, Plot 36 ee | them with alf perswasions, ingynes, 
and Polyce to dedd Images and Counterfeit Relicts. 1547 
Boorpe Introd. Knowl. iv. (1870) 137 My scyences and 
other pel yee dyd kepe me in favour. /éd/d. xxv. 186, 
I werke by polyse, subtylyte, and cranght. 1632 Baome 
North. Lasse v.v, The plot smells of your Ladiships police. 
1640 Nagpes Bride 3. iii, What more police Contd 1 be 
guilty off 1766 Estick Loudon IV, 208 Assisted by the 
police and interests of the Roman see. at EaskINne 
fast. Laws of Scott. (1773) 1. 152 Uf. .the public police shall 
require that a highway te carried throngh the property of 
a private person. ie 

II. +2. Civil organization ; civilization. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 167 Police, polyce. 1536 Act 27 Hen. Vill 
¢. 42 §1 The knowlege of suche other good letters as in 
christoned Renalmes be expedyent to be lerned for the con- 

servacion of their Rood pollices. 1949 Comp?. Scot. xvil. 145 

Natnre pronokit t 0 c 
them began to plant treis, sum to dant beystis, sam gadthrid 


em to begyn sum litil police, for sum of 
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the frutis, 2791 Buake Let. Meurd, Nat. Ass. Wks. V1. 22 
A barbarons nation [the lurks}, with a barbarous neglect of 
police, fatal to the human race. 1820 J. K. Jounson tr. 
Auber ou Auts 2 These insects, whose facnities, police, and 
sagacity have been, hy some anthors, as much overrated, 
as by others not dnly appreciated. 1845 Disracui Sy4id un. 
iii, These hovels were in many instances not provided with 
the commonest conveniences of the rudest police ; contign- 
ous to every door might be observed the dung-heap. 

3. The regulation, discipline, and control of a 
community; civil administration ; enforcement of 
law ; public order. 

The early qnotations refer 10 France, and other foreign 
countries, el to Scotland, where Comsmttssiouers of Police, 
for the general internal administration of the country, 
consisting of six noblemen and four gentlemen, were ap- 
pointed by Qneen Anne, 13 Dec. r714. This was app. the 
first official use of the word in Great Britain, In England, 
it was still viewed with disfavour after 1760. A writer in 


_ the British Magazine, April 1763, p. 542, opines that ‘ from 


an aversion to the French..and something under the mame 
of police being already established in Scotland, fnglish 
prejndice will not soon be reconciled to it, (Fhe name 
Contimisstoners of Lolice, or Police Commission, was in 
the rgth ¢. given to the local bodies having control of the 
Police force in Burghs and Police Burghs in Scotland.) 

1716 Loud, Gaz No. 5449/3 Charles Cockburn, Esq. to be 
one of the Commissioners of Police in North Britain, 1732 
Swirt Haan, dbusrs Dublin Wks. 1761 IE. 219 Nothing 
is held more commendable in all great cities..than what 
the French call the Jolie; by which word is meant the 
government thereof. 19733 P. Lisorsay (¢/tde) The interest 
of Scotland considered, with regard to its Police, in imploy- 
ing of the Poor, its Agriculture, its ‘Hrade [ete.} 1737 
J. CuampBercayse St. 64 Brit, 1, 60 (Scotland) A List 
of the Lords and Others, Commissioners of Police. 1751 
Coxnsyn Morris res. State of Londo (title-p.j, Observa- 
tions[ete.]..to which are added, some Proposals for the better 
Regulation of the Police ofthis Metropolis. 1756 Custer. 
in World No, 189 * 1 We are accused by the Frencl: .. of 
having no word in onr language, which answers to their 
word police, which therefore we have been obliged to adupt, 
not having, as they say, the thing, 1756-7 ob. Aeysder's 
Frav, (1760) §. soz (/.ucca) Their police is very commend. 
able, and great attention is shewn in suppressing fuxury, 
superfluous magnificence, and... dissipations. 1757 Lp. 
Kames Statute Law Scotl 269 Police [Heading of a sec- 
tion of regnlationsasto prevention of fires, closing of tavertus, 
ete). 1761 Brit, Mag. EL. 536 The right hon. lord Napier 
is appointed one of the lords of police in Scotland, in the 
rooin of the carl of Mopetonn. @1768 Exsxine Just. Laws 
a ae (1773) TE. 714 Offences against the laws cnacted 
or the police or good government of a country, are truly 
crimes against the state. 1769 Blackstons: Cour, EV. xiii. 
162 By the pnblic police and economy, I meun the dne 
regulation and domestic order of the Kingdom. 1795 J. 
AIKIN Manchester 263 The police of the town is managed 
hy two constables. 1800 Cotoquuoun Come. Thames iii. 
156 Preventive Police may be considered as a New Science, 
yet in its infancy, and only beginning to be nnderstood. 
and H, A. MerewetuHer (f/téc) A New system of Police: 
with Reference to the Evidences given before the Police 
Committee of the Honse of Commons. 1826 Kext Comune, 
43 The consnlar convention between France and this conntry 
in 1778 aflowed consuls to exercise police aver all vessels of 
their respective nation. 1844 Lo. Broncuam Zirit. Cost. 
xix. § 3 (1862) 324 By police is properly meant the care 
of preventing infractions of the Jaw, detecting offenders, 
bringing them to justice. 31830 Merivare Agwt. duip. 
(1865) ET. xvii. 249 The police of the seas was imperfectly 
kept, 1871 Freeman .Voru, Cong. FV. xvii. § 2. 30 The 
strict police of his [William I's} reign began Sirens 
robbers, murderers, .. were kept in check. 1877 Mortrv 
Crit, Misc. Ser. it. 39 Such legislation was part of the general 
police ofthe realm. " : ; 

+b. In commercial legislation, Public regulation 
or control of a trade; an economic policy. Oés. 

1776 Aoamw Smitw §V. No 1 xi. nt. (1869) FE. 191 The 
elegant author of the essay on the Police of Grain. 1792 
A. Younc Trav. France 141 Of such conseqnence itis to a 
country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police 
of corn; a police that shall, hy secnring a high price to the 
farmer, enconrage his cnlture enough to secure the peaple at 


| 


the same time from famine, [1866 Rocras Agric. & Prices . 


L. viii, 146 The importance of the trade is proved by the 
strict police exercised upon the importation.} 

e. The cleansing or keeping clean of a cainp or 
garrison; the condition of a camp or garrison in 


respect of cleanliness. U.S. 

1893 Outing (U.S.) May 158/1 The police of the camp was 
fonnd to be excellent. 1894 did. July 312/2 The camp was 
at all times in good police. : 

4, The department of governinent which is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of public order and 
safety, and the enforcement of the law: the extent 
of its functions varying greatly in different countries 
and at different periods. 

¢3730 Buat Lefé, N. Scotd, (1818) f. 140 By the way, this 
police is stilt a great office in Scotland,..it is grown into 
disnetnde, though the saluries remain. 1739 Crspea 4fo/. 
(1756) I. 232 Since we are so happy as not to have a certain 

wer among us which in another gooey is_call’d the 

‘olice, let us rather bear this insnlt than bny its remedy 
attoo dear a rate. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 128 
The police of Glasgow consists of three bodies ; the magis- 
trates with the town conncil, the merchants honse, and the 
trades house, 1781 C, Jounston Hist, F. Funiper 1. 110 
An insinnation so injurions to the hononr of my country 3 
which is governed by so snpremely vigitant and wise a 
police. 825 in Hone Zvery-day B&. 1. 441 Stepney, Hamp- 
stead, Westend, and Peckham fairs have been crushed by 
the police, that ‘stern, rngged nnrse’ of national morality. 
1863 H. Cox /ustit. 111. vi. 667 The police of the country, 
by which is meant that department of government which 
has for its object the maintenance of the internal peace 
and prevention of crimes, the protection of public order and 
public health. 
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5. The civil force to which is entrusted the duty 
of maintaining public order, enforcing regulations 
for the prevention and puuishinent of breaches of 
the law, and detecting crime; construed as f/., the 
meinbers of a police force; the constabulary of 


a locality. 

Marine Police, the name given to the force instituted 
¢1798 (orig. by private enterprise) to protect the merchant 
shipping on the Thames inthe Port of London. (The earliest 
nse in this sense.) 

New Potice (quots. 1830, 1831, 1884): the name by which 
the police force established for London in 1829 (Act 10 
Geo. [V, c 44) was for some dine known. 

1800 Co.guinus Com, Thanies 165 The vigilance of the 
Marine Police detected one of the Boats conveying it on 
shore. 64d. 219 To place their Vessels. sander the protee- 
tion of the Police. 1826 Scorr Med. Madagr. ii, 41 A strong 
and well-ordered police wonld prevent the fatal agitations 
of a mob, 1830 Wettincion Let. fo Peed 3 Nov 


ov, ! 
congratnlate you on the entire success of the Police’ in 
London. It is impossible to see anything more respectable 
than they are. 1830 JeKvur. Corr. 13 Nov. It is incredible 
with what spirit and firmness the new police hay defeated 
the canaille. 1831 Blackie. Mag. Jan. 87/1 The alleged 
incompetency and misconduct of watchinen formed the 
great pretext for establishing the Police. /éfd. 1049/1 The 
establishment of the New Police will .. be prononnced 
a sufficient reason for retaining it. 1867 ‘FRottorrn Céron. 
Barset '. viii. 60 Later in the day, be declued that the 
police should feteh him. 1884 10. Vatas Atecodlect. « Exper. 
eas To those days [1836-47] the ‘new Police, as they were 
su called ..were very different in appearance from our 
present guardians. Jed. ‘Vhe police ate on his track. 

b. transf. Any body of inen, oflicially instituted 
or employed to kecp order, enforce regulations, or 
inaintain a political or ccelcsiastical system. 

1837 Citi? Hug. y Arch. Fraud. { 13,2 Flags of different 
colonrs hoisted to sasious heights, and worked by the rail- 
way police, to notify any..stoppages or accidents. 1840 
Macaucay #ss., Ranke (1851) El. 132 Vhe new spiritnal 
police was cvery where. 1855 Prescor /'4rlip 11, th 
si. (1857) 259 ‘lo maintain the troops in the Netherlands, 
as an armed police on which he could rely to enforce the 
execution of his orders, 1859 Mite Liferty sef1 They 
employ a moral police, which occasionally becomes a physi- 
cal one, to deter skilful woakmen from receiving, and 
employers from giving, a larger remnneration for a more 
useful service. 1880 Contemp. News XXXVU. 477 He 
believed in a..kind of watchful police of spirits and locul 
heroes dead and gone before, 1884 Mad Mall G. 13 Nov. 
s/t ‘Vhe veaed qnestion whether the police of the seas 
should be armoured or nnarmoured, 

6. atirté. and Comé, (chiefly in senses 4 and 5), as 
police act, barge, cainp, colonel, constable, control, 
district, duly,establishment, force, gazelle, house, in- 
Spector, Heulenant, post, protectton, rate, sergeant, 
ship, spi, -tax, -woman; also police-guarded, 
-harassed, -ridden adjs.; police board, ‘in several 
of the United States, a board constituted by the jus- 
tices of the county for the control of county police, 
public buildings, roads, bridges..ete.’ (Murfree, 
Justices Practice’; police burgh: sce quot.; 
police captain, a subordinate officer in the police 
force in New York and other large cities of U.S. ; 
police judge (.5¢.), a stipendiary police magistrate; 
police jury, the name in Louisiana of the local 
authority in each parish invested with the exercise 
of police powers ; police magistrate, a stipendiary 
magistrate who presides in a police court; police- 
manure, (Sco¢/.) manure collected in the strects, 
street-sweepings ; police-master, a snperintendent 
or chief of police in Russia; hence polico-master- 
ship; police-monger, ouce-wd., one who busies 
himsclf about a police system ; police officer, + an 
official charged with the maintenance of public 
order (06s.); a member of a police force, a con- 
stable; + police-runner, a police officer of the 
lowest rank: cf. RunNER. See also PoLice court, 
etc. 

1758 Sik J. Piecpine (4422) An Account of the Origin and 
Effects of a *Police Act, set on foot by his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the year 1753. 1838 Miss Parvo River 
& Desert\¥.111 The guily-painted and clean-looking *police- 
barge. 1800 Cotquuoun Comin, Fhames 207 The constant 
perambulation of the *Police Boats, both by night and by 
day. 1889 Act 52 4 53 Mie. c. 50 § 105 The expression 
‘*notice burgh’ means a populons place, the bonndaries 
whereof have been fixed and ascertained nnder the provisions 
of the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
or of the Act first therein recited, or under the provisions of 
any local Act. 1888‘ R. Botorewoon ' Robbery under A ruts 
slix, All ucconnts. .may be sent to the *Police Camp. 1800 
Corguttoun Conun, Fhames 206 A ‘Caution against Pillage 
and Plander‘ which the *Police Constables were instructed 
to read alond as soon as the Lumpers and Coopers were 
assembled. 1855 Loudou as tt fs 366 During two months 
ont of every three, eacb police constable is on night duty. 
1838 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 252/1 Expediency of 
placing discharged criminals nnder “police control. /did. 
249/2 The metropolitan “police district, according to that act 
en 1829}, consists of ubont ninety parishes, and ultra-paro- 
chial places, in and surrounding the metropolis. 1906 
Harmsworth Encycl. 4814/3 At the present time the Metro- 
politan Police district ts nearly zoo square miles in extent. 
1798 Dx. PoatLanp Let. 16 May in Colquhoun Cosme. 
Fhantes (1800) 160 note, The expence of the Marine *Police 
Establishment, which appeared to me onght to be borne by 
Government. 1840 Penny Cyd. XVIEL 334 The estab- 
lishment of a new *police force for the metropolis, in 1829, 
has done more towards exhibiting the advantages of em- 
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ploying a trained body of men for all the purposes for which 
the old constahulary was appointed, than any other circum- 
stance. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand §& Ring iii, He is 
a member of the pelice force. 1838 Rac ee: (ed. 7) 
XVIUE. 25r/1 Au official newspaper, called the Aue and Cry 
or *Police Gazette, is also circulated amongst the authorities, 
throughout the kingdom. 1855 Mrs. Gasket, Worth & S. 
xxxiv, ‘It's nothing, miss’, said Dixon..‘Ouly a *police- 
inspector. He wants to see yon, miss.’ 1899 Adédiett's 
Syst. Aled. VIII. 289 If the police inspector h-poohed 
his appeal and turned him ont of the police station. 
[1823: cf, Fudge of Policein Potice Cover.) 186a Act 25 § 
26 Viet. c. 35 § 25 If adjudged by any magistrate or *police 
judge ofany royal or parliamentary burgh. 1800 Co-quuouN 
Comm, Thames 199 Auy *Police Magistrate .. may assist 
the Magistrates in their judicial Functions. 1838 Aacycd. 
Srit, (ed. 7) XVIIL. 250/1 When a complaint is made toa 
police magistrate he issues his warrant as he sces occasion, 
to a constable..or to one of the metropolitan force. ~~ J 
Suieups in Trans. Hight, Soc. Agric. XV. 38 The whole 
was manured with *police manure—about 30 tons per acre. 
1853 Mars. ATKINSON Fartar Steppes 224 We drove tu the 
house of the *police-master, who courteonsly invited us to 
be his guests. 1883 Reape in Harfer's Wag. Jan. 258/1 
Vladimir got the promise of a “police mastership. 1808 W. 
Tavior in Wonthly Mag. XXVI. 111 For the sake of pre- 
tending to be: useful, these new *police-mongers will pry 
into every peculiarity, and meddle with every amusement of 
the people. 1800 CoLounoun Comm, Thames 206 A gang 
of Lumpers .. quitted their employment instantly on the 
appearance of the *Police Officers. 1806 A, Duncan 
Nelson's Fun, 26 Special, petty, and other constables, aud 
all the police officers of every description .. were on duty. 
1844 J. T. Hewterr /’arsons & ITP. vi, He returned 
with a police-officer. 1863 ALcock Cafit. Yycvon 1, 28 
‘They pay road and *police-rates. 1885 Globe 20 Apr. 
1/4 ‘The comparatively rare complaint of being too much 
*police-ridden. 1887 7vsnvs (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 3/4 The 
patience of this police-ridden nation, 1818 Cossetr Ped, 
Reg. XXXIIL. 520 *Police-runners had never been thought 
of as protectors of the lives of the Members of the two 
Houses. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte Le??. 11. 204 In the kitchen 
stood two *police-sergeants, 1827 Hone Everyday Bk. V1. 
329 He went on board the *police-ship stationed on the 
Thames. 1897 Mrs. E. L. Voynicu Gadfly (1904) 114/1 
‘Lam _a minister of religion’, he said, ‘not a *police-spy.’ 
1884 Chr. HW erdd 20 Mar. 206/1 He has advised the farmers 
. to refuse to pay the *police-tax, 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1872) TI. 398 You say well. Where ts the *policewoman ? 
1894 MWestit. Gaz. 13 June 3/3 A plea for policewomen. 

(lence (sonce-words) Poli-ceful a., full of police- 
men; Poli-celess «., without police; Policeo- 
cracy (pglisp:krasi), the rule of the police. 

1903 Sferker 9 May 133/1 To substitute a peaceful for 
a *policeful Treland. 1898 Hesten. Gaz. 30 June 1/3 
Chevaliers of industry migrating to a *policeless Alsatia. 
1900 H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot. in 18th C. vu. i. (1901) 
239 When a rare opportunity happened in policeless, jailless 
iistricts they (statutes] were carried out with rigour. 1887 
fail Malt G. 14 July + A Protest against *Policeocracy. 

Police (pélés), v. Also 7 pollice. [In scnses 
1,2,a. F. policer (formerly politier, policter) (1461 
in Godef.), f. poticte, police; in senses 3, 4, f. 
Poricr sé.] 

+1. utr. or abso. ? Vo enclose and improve land ; 
lo make policies. Sc. Os, (Cf. Poutcy 54.1 11.) 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. U1. 106 The nobillis als of 
thame tha had sic want, But thame micht nother police nor 
git plant. /d%d. 144 And gaif thame landis as tha lest, To 
plant and police quhair thame lykit best. 

+2. trans. To keep in (civil) order, organize, 
regulate (a state or country). Chiefly in passive. Ods. 

1589, 1605 [sce Pottcinc 742. sd. a), a@1614 Donne Braéa- 
varos (1644) 78 Humane lawes, by which Kingdomes are 
policed. 1670 Tryal R. Afoor, etc. in Phenix (1721) 1. 406 
Complaining of Julius Caesar's Violation of that course of 
law whereby the State was polliced. 1689-90 TEmpLr 
Ess. Hevote Virt. Wks. 1731 1. 205 By such Methods and 
Orders, the Kingdom of China seems to be framed and 
policed with the utmost Force and Reach of Human Wisdom, 
Reasou and Contrivance. 1791 W. Maxwece in Boswell 
Johnson an. 1770 (1831) 1. 389 That country must be ill 
policed, and wretched ppoecet 

b. To make or keep clean or orderly; to clean 


up (a camp): cf. Pottce 56. 30. U.S. 

1862 Trottore N. Amer. 11. vit. 192 Of the camps.. 
44 per cent. [were] fairly clean and well policed. 

8. To control, regulate, or keep in order by 
means of the police, or some similar force. 

1841 R. OastiEr Flee? Papers 1. No. 22. 176 Englishmen 
are too fond of Royalty to submit to be commissioned, and 
centralized, and policed, and bastiled. 1855 Browninc 
Bp. Blougram foe vague idea of setting things to rights, 
Policing people efficaciously. 1891 Review of Rev. Man 
214/2 The maintenance of the navy which polices the seas, 
1899 S. R. Garpiner Cromwell 183 The plan of policing 
the country iv a militia of Major-Generals had bruken 
down financially, 

b. To furnish, provide, or guard with a police 
force, or some force having similar functions. 

1858 Zines 4 Nov. 6/5 Even the mouth of the Canton 
River may perhaps be well policed. 1868 M. E. G. Durr 
Pol, Surv. 84 They are building gunboats to police their 
coasts. 1882 Spectator 11 Mar. 315/1 Why should not 
dangerous districts be decently policed? 

c. fig. To keep in order, administer, control. 

1886 Symonos Kenaiss. /t., Cath. React. (1898) 1. it. 89 
He .. left that institution (the Inquisition] .. to pursue its 
function of policing the ecclesiastical realm. 1893 K. 
Graname Pagan Papers (1894) 104 Policing the valleys 
with barbed wires. . 

4. To do out of, do away, or bring inéo a state or 
place by police administration. 


1839 Morning Herald 17 June, That work of destruction 
hy which the British nation is to be policed out of its 
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immemorial liberties and franchises, 1876 Birch Rede 
Sect. Egypt 40 Internal administration and microscopic 
regulations had policed away the spirit of the people. 
Police, obs. form of Poticy sé.2, PoLIsH v. 
Police court. <A coart of summary jurisdic- 
tion for (he trial or investigation of charges pre- 
ferred by the police. (At first called Poice oF FICE.) 


| Also attrib. 


823 Staak Preture of Fdind. (ed. 3) 152 An application 
was made to Parliament, in 1805, for a police es the 
city .. and a police court {was] opened in Edinburgh, on 
15 July 1805..under the superintendence of a Judge of 
Police. 1839 Act 23 Vict. c.71 § 1 The several police 
courts now established under the names of the public office 
in Bow Sweet and the police offices in the parishes of .. 
{seven named)... shall be continued. 1882 Serjt. Bat- 
LANTINE E.rfer. it, 24 Police-courts were called offices [in 
the early part of this century]. 1898 MWestn:. Gaz. 29 Oct. 
2/3 So fee the latter have escaped police-court proceedings, 

Policed (-ist), ps/. a. [f. Pottce v. or sd. + 
-ED. Orig. (pp'list). 

1. Politically organized, regulated, or ordercd ; 
governed, disciplincd. (In quot. 1735 pg'list.) 

1591 LaMBARDE 4 rchefon (1635) 65 The uecessitic of an 
Officer of this sort is inevitable in every well-polliced King- 
dome. 1603 FLorio Jfontaigne (1634) 189 Amongst the 
best policed and formalest nations. 1735 Tomson Liberty 
tv. 734 As when, with Alfred, from the wilds she came To 
polic’d cities und protected plains. 1770 Antig. in Anu. 
eg. 104/2 Such a dispersion was little promotive of trade, 
which loves large and policed communities. 1858 M. 
Patiison £ss. (1889) 11. 39 In this policed society the old 
‘social contract’ theory strictly applied. 

2. Provided with or guarded by a police force. 

1897 All About Diamond Jubilee (ed. Newnes) 58/1 
London will be probably the best policed city in the world 
on June 22nd. 3 

Policedom (poli‘sdom). [f. Potice sd. + -pox.] 
The police system as represcnted by its personnel. 

1889 Cham. Frul. 2 Nov. 691/1 The hue and cry of the 
ten thousand hounds of policedom. 1892 Argosy May 380 
Ie is one of the sleuth hounds of policedom. 

Policeman (polism&n), A member of the 
police force; a paid constable. Atw Soliceman, 
a constable of the New Police of 1829. 

1829 J. W. Croker in C. Pagers 28 Sept., 1 find a general 
opinion prevailing that your policemen are not paid suffi- 
ciently, 1830 Jorn. Chron. 18 Aug. Acading, Murder of a 
New Policeman by a Gang of Rurglars. 1867 T'rottork 
Chron. Barset 1. viii. 60 He would not go before the 
magistrates. .unless the policemen came and fetched him. 

Jig. 1887 River Haccaro Allan Quaterm. 20 The stern 
policeman Fate moves us and them on. 

b. A soldier-ant. 

877 Pascoe Zool. Classification (1880) 149 Heterogyna.— 
Males, females and neuters,..workers and soldiers. ..The 
soldiers (or ‘ policemen ‘) have very large heads. 

Ilence Poli‘cemanlike a. ; Poli:cemanship, the 
function, office, or action of a policeman. 

1874 R. Tyrwuitt Sketch. Club 142 That policemanlike 
faculty of coming round a corner. 1887 WaALLAcE in Pall 
Mall G. 2 Feb. 6/1 (In determining to restore order and 
neglecting to da justice, the Government .. was exhibiting] 
policemanship, not statesmanship, 1897 A. Hersert in 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 Oue thing we have to resist is the 
growth of that ugliest of all ugly things, which goes by the 
name of ‘policemanship’. 

Police office. The head-quarters of the police 
force in a city or town, as of the Metropolitan and 
the City police in London, at which the police 
business is transacted. 

These formerly included a court-room in which offenders 
were tried, as well as_a place of detention in which they 
were confined, till trial; hence the name was formerly 
regularly applied to what is now called a Pouice conat, 
and is still in many places applied to a Potice station, 
when this has a place of detention. The earliest name was 
Pusuic orrice (in Act of 1792). Police office appears to 
have been first applied to ike Marine or Thames Police 
Office at Wapping. (See Pottce sé. 5, Afarine Police.) 

1798 Resolution in Colquhoun Covun. Thames (1800) 
224 Under the Regulation of the Marine Police Office 
No. 259, Wapping Rew Stairs. 31800 /did, 161 His inde- 
fatigable attention [as resident magistrate] to the public 
interest, since he has presided at the Marine Police Office. 
1816 Gent, Mag. LXAXXV1.1 32/1 The account of a trans 
action which took place in May last, at the Police-office in 
Hatton-Garden. 1817 Cosnert J’és, XXXII. 120 What, 
then, do the ih han gentry, assembled at the ‘ Police Office, 
Manchester’, object to this? 1826 J. Witsou Noct. Amir. 
Wks. 1855 I. 113 Ye might hae heen lugged awa to the 
Poleesh Orfice wi’ a watchman aneath each oxter, 1836 
Dickens S&. Boz, Prisoners’ Van, We were a the 
corner of Bow Street..when a crowd assembled round the 
door of the police-office attracted our attention [referred to 
below as ‘ Public Office, Bow Street’ /érd., Turn to the 
prisons and police-offices of London. 1838 Axcycl. Brit, 
(ed. 7) XVIIE. 249/2 The public office in Bow Street was 
for some time the only place in the metropolis where a 
police magistrate sat regularly, without the jurisdiction 
of the city of London. Seven additional police offices 
were established in 1792, by the act 32d Geo, III. cap. 
53, and the Thames police-office in 1798. 1855 Loudon 
as it is to-day 366 The City of London...There are two 
police offices, one in the Mansion House, where the lord 
mayor presides; and the other at Guildhall, where the 
aldermen sit in rotation, 1862 Act 25 § 26 Vict. c 358 2 
(Scotland) And may he taken into custody .. and detaine 
in any police office or station house, or other convenient 
place, 1875 Mcliwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 95 On the 
pe is also the police-office. 1882 Ociuvie (Annan- 

ale), Police Vii Ai station. (So 1890 in Cent. Dict.) 
1903 Whitaker's Alu, 183 Metropolitan Police Office, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W...City Police Office, 26 Old Jewry, E.C. 
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Police station. The office or head-quarters 
of a local police force, or of a police district. 

1858 Sinmonos Dict, Trade, Police-station, the receiving. 
house where offenders are taken by the police; the place 
where the police assemble for orders, and to march ont on 
duty. 1865 Dickens M/ut, Fr... iii, A little winding through 
some muddy alleys, ,. brought them to the wicket-gate and 
bright lamp of a Police-station. 1897 Weston. Gaz. 27 Sept. 
2/t This police-station confession proved (unlike most of 
such self-accusations) to be true. 

Polich, obs. form of Pouisa v. 

Polichinelle, -i, -o, obs. ff. PuNcHINELLo. 

Policial (poli:fal), a. rare. [f. Porice sd, +-an, 


after ae official.| Of or belonging to the police. 

1843 Por Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 1. 273 When the case 
is of importance—or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude. /d/d. 
276 I'he invariable principle of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed, 

Polician, variant of PotiTIAN Oés, 

tPoliciar. Sc. Os. [f Poticy 56.1 + -ar 2] 
The improver of a ‘ policy’ or estate, 

1562 Winget Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 45 Quha.. 
trampis down the heuinlie incres and all decent policie of 
the senty wingarde, drest and deckit be the former work- 
nen, vuten3eit policiaris of the samin. 

Policied, //. ¢., Policier: see Poticy v.1, 2, 

Policing, v/. 5b. [f. Potick v. + -INc 1] 

ta. The ordering or reculation of a state. Obs. 

1589 Purrenuam Eng. Poeste wu viii. (Arb.) 36 The right 
pollicing of their states. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 6, 
346, For..pollicing of Cities, and Commonalties, with new 
ordipances and constitutions. 

b. The action of kceping in order and cleaning 


up acamp. U.S. 

1893 Lrtann Jen. 11. 60 There was no drill now... no 
special care of us, and no ‘ policing ’, or keeping clean, 

o. The action of furnishing with a police force 
or the like for the maintenance of law and order. 

1884 Pall Alall G. 22 Feb. 11/2 Holding him responsible 
:+ for the policeing of the frontier. 1887 /déd. 18 Mar, s/t 
They deal with the ‘policing’ of the whole river from 
Teddington Lock to Cricklade. 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 
6/2 A lively agitation. against the continued policing of the 
borough by the county constabulary. : 

d. The fact of being or acting as a policeman. 

1899 Tadle? 15 Apr. 570 ‘Tired of policing,a wearisome life 
for an educated man. 

Policitation, obs. form of Pouiicrration, 

+ Povlicize, v.! Ods. [f& Poticy sb.) + -124.] 
inlr. To nse policy; to scheme, manceuvse. 
Hence + Policizing v/, sd. and £97. a., scheming ; 
+ Povlicizer, one who practises policy, 2 schemer. 

1809 Mar. Encewortu Tales Fash. Life lll. Manauvring 
4 note, (Irish labourer) 'I’d call her a policizer—I would 
say she was fond of policizing *. /did. 85 For a week it might 
be practicable to keep them asunder hy pe but this 
could never be effected if he were to settle..in the country. 
1820 C. C. Corton Lacon ii. (1833) 16 As a policiser, the 
marquis reasoned badly. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. XIV. 
85 The indignities which spring up in the crooked paths 
of policizing favouritism. 

o‘licize, v.2 rare. [f. Poticz + -1zz.] frans. 
To organize, administer, discipline, reduce to law 
and order. lence Po‘licized Af/. a. 

1840 Tail’s Mag, VII. 392 The woman, as lady Morgan 
would say, of a more ‘policized society". 

Policlinie (ppliklinik),a. Also erron. poly-. 
[ad. Ger. poliklinik, f. Gr. modus city + Adinih 
medical teaching at the bed-side of the patient 
(= Ciinic sé.2), hence a hospital by which this is 
provided, ad. Gr. «Aiwiq the clinic art or practice.] 
orig. ‘ A clinic held in private houses in the town, 
as opposed to one held in a hospital’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1895). Subsequently often extended to a 
dispensary, or that department of a hospital, at 
which out-patients are treated. Cf. PoLyciinic. 

The original system continues at smaller places in Germany, 
e.g. at Jena; in larger cities, e. g. Leipzig, the latter obtains. 
Cf. Brockhaus Nonvers.-Lex, (1846) s.v. Klinik: ‘Poli- 
&linik [as distinguished from the stationdre klintk or 
hospital treatment of in-patients, and asmdbulatorische hlinth 
or hospital treatment of out-patients] consists in the fact 
that the patients are treated in their own dwellings by the 
advanced medica) students, while the professor, to whom 
these regularly report and who supervises the whole treat- 
ment of the patients, himself hut seldom visits them ’. 

1837 Lancet 17 Nov. 256/2 [In Germany] Those students 
who have duly attended the clinics, are admitted to the 
policlinics. In these, r patients are treated by students, 
under the superintendence of an experienced... physician. 
1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. U1. 2284, 1,805 
indoor: patients, and 73,432 outdoor-patients in polyclinique. 
1886 GarrDNer in Life of Sir R, Christison 1. vit, 121 His 
*, though in full operation here before 
Alléutt's Syst. 
ve or six in the 


was a true ‘poliklini 
the term was invented in Germany, 1897 
Med. WV. 341 One woman out of every 
polyclinic of the Augusta hospital, Berlin. ~~ 
Policy (pe'lisi), s5.1 Forms: 4-7 policie, 5 
-ecye, 5-6 -icye, -ycie, -ycy(e, -ecy, -esy, 6 
-ecie, -esie, -esye, -izy (Sc. -acie), 5- policy; 
(also 5 polleci, -isye, 5-6 -ecy, 5-7 -icie, 6 
-icye, -yel, -ycy, 6-7 -iey, 7 -ecie). [In Branch I, 
ME. folicie, a. OF. policte (14th c. in Oresme) 
civil administration, government, ad. L. folitia 
(Cic.), a. Gr. modrreia citizenship, government, 
‘eoristitntion, polity, f. woAtrys citizen, f. wdAus city, 
state. See Ponice sé. Branch 11 appears to be 


POLICY. 
due to the association of this Graeco-L. word with 


polish, adorn, refine, cultivate, and late L. fol?rés, 
foliciés+ polish, elegancy (Quicherat Addenda, 
Romanic type */olitia, whence It. prlicia clean- 
ness, neatness: cf Sp., Pg. folicia police, polite- 
ness, neatness.] 

I. 1. An organized and established system or 
form of government or administration (of a state or 
city); a constitution, polity, Now rave or Oés. 

1387-8 T. Usk Fest. Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 78 To sene 
smale and lowe governe the hye and bodies above, Certes, 
that policye is naught. 1488-9 Aci 4 /fen, VII, c. sf To 
the subvercion of the polecy and gode rule of this Jond. 
1gst Rowinson te. More's Ulop. 1. (1895) 33 Suche neal 
as do lyue to gethere in a cyuyle pollycye and good ordre. 
1968 Gaarron Chron. IL. 433. He furnished his realme both 
with good learnyng, and Ciuile pollicie. 1602 Warnrr 4ée. 
Eng. x. Wii, (1.612) 251 French Pollicie consists of Three 
Estates, The Princes, Nobles, Commons. a16g¢ Cannrr- 
wooo //ist, Kirk (1843) Ik. 41 Consultatioun was had haw 
a good and godlie policie might be established in the 
church. 1759 Roaratson fist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 1. 461 
The forming of a system of discipline, or ecclesiastical 
policy. 1836 J. Gitneat Chr. Afonem. vy. (1852) 136 In 
well constituted policies provision is always made for the 
exercise of clemency. 

+b. An organized state, a commonwealth, Os. 

1390 GowEa Conf IIL. 141 With the wyndes whiche he 
bloweth Ful ofte sythe he overthroweth "The Cites and the 

licie. 1447 Bokennam Seyatys(Roxb.) 28 Hym that was 

tyrannye That tyme prynce of ther polycye. 1533 
Lo, Berners Gold. Bh. AL Aurel. (1546) Bviij, The di- 
minyshing of the auncient Polycie of Rome. 1558 C. Goop- 
MAN Oded, Superior Powers Pref., Most discreet governors 
of commonwealths and policies. 

+ 2. Government, administration, the conduct of 
public affairs; political science. Oss. 

1385 Cnavcea ard. T. 272 If that a Prynce vseth 
hasardrye In alle gouernance and palicye He is..Vholde 
the lasse in reputacion. ¢1460 lonrescun Ads. & Lin. 
Mon, xv, (1885) 148 Thies counsellors nowe..delibre vppon 
+ pe materes off be pollycye off pe reaume, 1599 SHAKs. 
Hien, V, 1. i. 45 Turne him to any Canse of Pollicy ‘lhe 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose! 1641 Minton Reform, 
un, Wks. 1851 FEE. 33 There ..is no art that hath bin more 
canker'd in her principles, more soyl’d and slubber'd with 
aphorisming pedantry then the art of policie. a16gr Cat- | 
nrawooo /fist, Kirk (1843) 11. 514 We are now Icft as a 
flocke without a pastor, in civill policie. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr, St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat, (1799) IIL. 625 By policy I mean 
not the modern art of deceiving mankind,..bnt..the antique 
art of governing them, which is a great virtue. 

b. Court of Policy: the Legislative Council in 
British Guiana (which already existed when that 
country was a Dutch colony). 

1769 E. Bancaort Guiana 353 The lands are granted 
gratis, by the Governor and Court of Policy, 1824 Mackin. 
TOSH se Ho, Comm. 1 June, Wks. 1846 TET. 432. They 
resolved, that the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to change their laws without the consent of 
their Court of Policy. 1903 Whitaker's Almanack 528 
British Guiana...The Government consists of a Governor 
and a Court of Policy of 15 other members. 

3. Political sagacity; prudence, skill, or con- 
sideration of expediency in the conduct of public , 
affairs ; statecraft ; diplomacy ; in bad sense, politi- 
cal cunning. | 

e1q20 Lypc. Assentdly of Gods 304 OF worldly wysdom, | 
sate the forteresse Callyd Othea, chyef grounde of polycy. 
¢1470 G. Asuay Active Policy 643 But to youre richesse 
make neuer man liche, If ye wol stande in peas and be set 
by. So wol god and polleci sykerly. 1555 Eoen Decades 
Pref. (Atb.) 56 By the pollicie and wisedome of the Frankes, 
it came so to passe. 1596 Suans.1 Hen, 7V,1.iii. 108 Neuer | 
did base and rotten Policy Colour her working with such 
deadly wounds. 1715 Soutn Serm., 1 Kings xtit. 33. 126 
on being thns advanced, and thinking Policy the 

st Piety. 1728 Exiza Heywoop Atme. de Gomez's Belle 
A. (1732) Il. 220 Ile had the Policy to discharge his new 
Subjects from the [mpositions ek their former Masters 
had laid on them. 1814 Scorr Ld. of /sies vi. vii, King 
Robert's eye Might have some glance of policy. 1867 
Fareman Worm. Cong, }.v. 435 In this..he was actuated by 
policy rather than by sentiment. 

4. In reference to conduct or action generally : 
Prudent, expedient, or advantageous procedure ; 
prudent or politic course of action; also, as a 
quality of the agent: sagacity, shrewdness, artful- 
ness; in bad sense, cunning, craftiness, dissimulation. 

£1430 Lyn, in Pol, Reb § L. Poems 15, 1 Counselle, .. 

Off polycye, forsight, and prudence. 1477 Sir J. Paston in 
P. Lett. Vil. 187 It weer not polesy for me to sett that | 
maner in suche case for alle maner of happis. 1533 Moar 
Debell. Salem v. Wks. 41/2, | wyl peraduenture .. here 
after..vse the same circumspeccion & polycye that I learne 
of his ensample here. 1587 Méirr, AMag., Matin x, Secretl 
by_pollecy and sleight Hee slewe mee with his swoord, 
before I wist. 1599 Sanpys Exrofa Spec. (1632) 102 Our 
grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best policie. 1604 
Drayton Owle 419 In this base Bird J might well descry, 
The prosperous fruit of thriving Policy. 1752 FirLoinG 
Ametia tx. ix, ‘Vom, Tom, thou hast no policy in thee. 1791 
Boake Corr. (1844) in 255 Have they no way of convincing 
this .. illustrious person, ..that her only po! icy is silence, 
oc and refusal? 1868 Fetes Realmatk w. (1876) 56 

f this is policy, then are the ways of children politic. 
1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 409/2 The policy of allowing this 
sweeping right of appeal was Mebicd by many. 


! 
L. politus polished, refined, pa. pple. of folire to 
| 


+b. A device, expedient, contrivance ; a crafty 
device, stratagem, trick. Oéds. 


1406 Hoccteve La male regle 252 Whan bat Viixes saillid | 
to and fro By meermaides this was his policie, Alle eres of | 
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men of his compaignie With wex he stoppe leet. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxv. 152 The besegers haue com- 
monty one manere of a polycye. 1548 Unact, etc. Krasnr 
Par, Acts xxvii. 87 They used other policies to preserue the 
shyp. 1640 VorKE Union Jlon., Battelis 18 Vy policy ot 
these Iron stakes against the English horse, King Edward's 
battell was discomtited. 1678 Woxttncr Sees (1691) 23 A 
swarm fof bees] drawn from one place to another by stales, 
baits, calls, or such like policies. 1849 Haak Pax. Sern. 
If. 194 When a man is sharpening his policies he will grind 
them away to nothing. 

5. A course of action adopted and pursued by a 
government, party, ruler, statesman, etc.; any 
course of action adopted as advantageous or ex- 
pedient. (The chief living sense.) 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Ain. Poents (Percy Soc.) 82 Wherfor late 
soverayns use this policye, What ever they do late it in 
mesure he. 31544 Supplic. fo Men. Vill in four Supflic. 
(1871) 35 Thy's was the crafty polycye of the clergye, 1599 
Tuysne A afmaite, (1875) 1 Eche one .. did, in the begyn- 
nynge of the monthe of Jauuarye .. presente somme gyfte 
unto his frende .. a pollicye gretlye to be regarded. a 1687 
Petry Pol. Artth, (1690) 23, | now came to the first: Policy 
of the Dutch, viz. Liberty of Conscience. 1ggr Kant. 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 64 France, by her policy, has 
done the same. Hy policy, ] mean the encouragement of 
arts and sciences. 1840 Tiirnwatr Greece ty. VIL 75 The 
ipssie attributed .. to Alexander, is not the Jess in perfect 

armony with his general policy. 1861 M, Parttson #ss. 
(1889) I. 4x Edward's foreign policy led bim to draw closer 
the ties which connected our country with Germany. 

II. Scotch senses influenced by 1. folitus 
polished, late L. foliti?s, policiés elegancy. (Cf. 
POLICE w 1.) 

6. +a. The improvement or embellishment of an 
estate, building, town, etc. Ods. 

1475 St. Giles’ Charters (1259) p. Ixviii, For reparacioun, 
heilding and polesy to he maid in honour of .. sanct Johan. 
31935 Sc. Acts Fas. I (1814) LL. 343/1 Item for polecy to be 
had win be Realme In planting of wnddis making of 
Edgeis orchartis 3ardis and sawing of browme. 1536 Br1.- 
LENDEN Cron. Scot, Xt. x. (1541) 163/2 Scho knew the mynd 
of kenneth geuyn to magnificent bygyng & polesy [Borce, 
Magnifica edtium structura atque ornatus delectaret), 
1555 Sc. cicts Alary (1814) H. 4g1f2_It salbe lesnm for 
policie and eschewing of deformitie of the towne. 

+b. The improvements and embellishments so 
made; the buildings, plantations, etc. with which 
an estate is improved or adorned ; property created 
by human skill and labour. Ofs. 

1935 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) 1. 349/1 All of souerane 
lordis burrowis are ., waistit and distroyit in peir gudis 
and polecy and almaist Ruynous, 1§36 BELLENOEN Cron. 
Scot. vit. vic (1541) 84 b/2, The Pychtis spred fast in 
Athole, & maid syndry strenthis and polecyis in it [arc/- 
bus, munitionibus castellisque pluvininan: ornantes|. 1562 
Winget Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 45 Quha .. trampis 
down the heuinlie incres and all decent policie of the samyn 
wingarde, 1563 — Hour Scoir Thre Quest. \xxx. ibid. 128 
Quhy hef 3e wappit doun the monasteriis, and principal 
policeis of this realme? 1864 Reg. I’riey Council Scot. 1. 
279 Apperandlie the haill polecie in that part is lyke to 
pereis, without sum substantious ordour and remedie be 
prouydit. [Vote. A declaration that the woods are decaying 
through cutting and bark peeling.] 1594 Se. Acts Yas. V7 
(1816) IV. 71 Oure souerane lord... apprevis the actis and. 
statutis maicd..for the. .reparatioun ar he decayed policie 
win burgh;..and gif the samyn be found auld, decayed 
and rwinous in vail sklattis, durris..to decerne that the 
coniunct fear..sall repair che saidis landis and tenementis. 

ec. The (enclosed, planted, and partly embellished) 
park or demesne land lying around a country seat 
or gentleman's house. 

1775 G. Wutte Sedborne t. xiii, Lord Breadalbane's seat 
and beautiful policy are too curious and extraordinary to be 
omitted. 1975 Jounson Yourn, West. Ist., Aberbrothic, A 
small plantation, which tn Scotch is called a policy. 1791 
Newtr Tour Eng. §& Scot. 207 The policies about ie 
Noblemen and Gentlemen's houses. .are but thinly scattered. 
1842 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) I. 242 The gravel-walks 
of our policy. 1875 Jas. Grant One of the 600 iii, The 
demesne (Scotice 'policy’) aronnd this picturesque old 
house, was amply studded with glorious old timber, 1883 
Pall Malt G. 15 Nov. 9/1 The Prince of Wales went out 
yesterday with Lord Fife and party, and enjoyed some 
splendid shooting in the policies, 

+7. @. The polishing or refining of manners. 
b. Polish, refinement, elegancy; culture, civiliza- 
tion. (Cf, the Latin words rendered.) Oés. 

@. 1596 Datavmptr tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Scot 1. 160 Plus 
tarchie sa artificiouslie guha could illustir histories, and was 
sa notable in the policie, dekking, and outset of maneris 
and honestie(L. Aistoriz iliusirandz, morumgue excolendo- 
runt insignis artifex) _b. (bid. 9 In this north parte 
fof Scotland] ar sum provinces sa plentifull and of gretter 
Ingines, that throuch thair policie (L. Jodrtia] thay ar athir 
to mony in the South compair, or than thay etcelintony in 
the South. | /éid, 131 His people ., allutterlie rude, and 
wlout all policie and ornat maneris|L. rudes, #udlague mo- 
runt elegantia polrtos). 

Policy (pe'lisi), 56.2 Also 6 police, 7 -cie, -zy. 
[ad. F. police (1371) bill of lading, contract of 
insurance, etc., according to Hatz.-Darm. ad. Pr. 
Polissa, also folissia (1428 in Diez), podiza, Cat. 
police, = Sp. péliza, Pg. apdiice, Olt. pdliza, pélisa, 
also folfzia, It. polfzza, ‘schedule, bill, note, 
writing, remembrance, bond, inuentorie, obliga- 
tion, ticket’ (Florio), also in 16th c. ‘bill of 
lading’; according to G. Paris Romania X. 620:— 
med.L. apédissa, apédixa, ‘a receipt or security 
for money paid’, altered from I.. afddixis, a. 
Gr. dwédegis a making known, demonstration, 


t 


POLICY. 


evidence, proof. The word appears to have had 
in Italian a very general sense, being applicable to 
a wriling setting forth or serving as evidence of any 
kind of transaction. 

The form-development afddissa, pddissa, pélissa, is sup- 
ported by Pg. afpdlice:—I., apédixent, and the Prov, form 
fotiza, The Eng, final -7e, -y, either represents the variants 
apodixia, polissia, or perhaps merely follawed Poricy sé. 
as a representative of F. fodice, Earlier suggestions of a 
derivatian from L. podyplidhunr rent-roll, register, schedule, 
pl. polypiycha (sth c. Vegetius), registers, account-books, 
or from fodex thamh (as the supposed means of sealing 
a document), or from follfcés? to promise, are all untenable.] 

1. More fully, policy of assurance ov insurance 
poly: SA document containing an undertaking, 
in consideration of a sum or sums paid down at 
the time, or to be paid from time to time, 
called a premium or premiums, to pay a specified 
amount or part thereof in the event of a specified 
contingency, such as the loss of property al sea, or 
its destruction by fire, or, in the case of a life 
insurance, on the death of the person named in 
the policy. 

Also called é722 ef'assxsance in Lumbard Strete in 156+ 
(Marsden Sed. 2%. Crt, Adair. UL. 52). Hloating policy, 
ofen policy: see quots. Wager or iagering policy, a 
policy of iusurance taken out where the insured has no 
teal interest inthe thing insuved ; declared illegal by various 
statutes as a species of gambling. 

I1523 in Pardessus Coféect, Lois Alarit. (1837) IV. 6og/t 
Non, essere tenuto a mostrare alcuna polizza di carica- 
mento.] 1965 in R. G. Marsden Sed 04 Crt. Aunir. 
(Sellen) H. 56 [transl of Freach document] Any orter 
made. .agayust the tenar of this present Police af Assu 
raunce, 1601 vict 43 édic. c.o12 By meanes of which 
Policies of Assurance it commeth to passe, vypon the losse or 
perishing of any ship, there fetc.|. 1642 Peraes dela Ley 
aig Volicy of Assurance is a course taken by Merchants fot 
the assuring of their adventures upon the sea, 1681 Zon. 
Gaz, No. 1068/4 Vhat all Persons that Insure their Houses 
shall have liberty ill the First of January 1682, to bring 
hack their Policies, and the Insurers will oblige ‘Themselves 
and their Security by Indenture on their Policies, ta accept 
of a Surrender, and repay their Premium, 1710 Sadler 
No. 241 #2 Inall the Offices where Policies are drawn upon 
Lives. 1828-32 Weaster s.v. f'odicy, Wagering policies, 
which insure sums of money, interest or no interest, are 
illegal, 1848 Annovep Jar. dasurance bo i rz-1g A 
wager policy is one which shows on the face of it, that the 
contract it embodies is not really an insurance, but a 
wager... An open policy is one in which the value of the 
subject insured .. is left to be estimated in case of loss... A 
time policy is one in which the limits of the risk are 
designated only by certain fixed periods of time. 1901 
Jbid. (ed. 7) 1. 11 A floating policy is one in which there is 
no limitation of the risk to a particular ship, as where goods 
‘on ship or ships’ are insured for the same voyage. 1902 
R. G, Marsnes in Yraus. Moy. fist. Soc. XVI. 83 A policy 
of 1545 is the earliest known example of a policy entered 
into in England. It isa remarkable document, the body of 
it being in Etalian, and the subscriptions in English. 


b. A conditional promissory note, depending on 


the result of a wager. 

1709-10 Steere Zatler No. 124 Pt If any Plumb in the 
City will Jay me an Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 
to [wenty Shillings .. that Iam not this fortunate Man, 
I will take the Wager .. having given Oiders to Mr. Mor- 
phew to subscribe such a Policy in my Behalf, if any Person 
accepts of the Offer, 1832 J. Tavior Avec. Aly Life 1. 338 
Policies were opened to ascertain his sex, while he appeared 
in male and female attire. 


ec. A form of gambling in which bets are made 
on numbers to be drawn by lottery: cf. policy-shop 
in3. US. 

1890 Weaster s. v., To play policy. 

+2. = It. Zolfsca, ticket; voting-paper; voucher, 
warrant. Ods. 

ae G. HH, fist. Cardinais i. 1. 261 In this Scrutiny, 
all the Cardinals put in their Polizys open. férd. 285 Each 
of the Cardinals orders his Conclavist to bring him a Polizy, 
or Ticket of the vote he desires to give in the morning. 
1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Rildg.) 285 Having received 
a new policy from three months to three months, the pen- 
sioners..go then to the receivers. 

2 Johnson, as his only recognition of this word, has (1755) 
‘a warrant for money in the publick funds’ (ed. 1785 adds 
‘a ticket ‘); and this is repeated in mod. Dicts. as a distinct 
sense; Mason (1801) drew attention to its incorrectness: 
‘Neither of these definitions extend to the most usual 
meaning of this word “folicy of insurance”. The inter- 
ae should have been A warrant for some peculiar 

inds of claim’. 

8. attrib. and Comd., as folicy-hook, -holder; 
policy-shop, in U.S. a place for gambling by 
betting on the drawing of certain numbers in a 
lottery; policy-slip, in U.S. ‘ the ticket given on 
a stake of money at a policy-shop’ ae Dict). 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Policy-book, a book kept in 
an insurance office for making entries of policies granted. 
*Policy-holders, the persons insured in an office. 1906 
Times (weekly ed.) 31 Aug. 549/4 Three leading American 
insurance companies will discontinue granting rebates on 
the annual premium to British policy-holders on account of 
British income-tax, 1693 Luttariy Brief Red. (1857) II. 
17 Grand jury of London,.presented the *policy officers 
cleat wagers. 1879 WeastER Suffi., "Policy-shop, an 
office opened for gambling in connection with lotteries. 
1903 Daily Chron. 3 Nov. 5/3 He .. has clased every 
gambling-den, pool-room, disorderly house and policy-shop 
that the extreme of vigilance could discover. . . 

+ Policy, v.' Ods. [a. obs. F. policzer (1540 in 

\Godef.) to administer, f. obs. F, policte; see PoLICy 


POLICY. 


36.1, Police v.J] ¢rans. To organize and regulate 
the internal order of, to order; = PoLrce 7, 2, 
Hence + Po‘licied ///. a., civilly organized. 

1565 SMitH in Froude /fist. Eng. (1863) VIN. viii. 265 There 
is no realm in Christendom hetter governed, better policied. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, “Pp. vi. vi, 302 Canaan and 
‘Egypt;.. which he found well peopled and policied into 
Kingdomes. 1647-8 Cotrerett Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 
Well policied Government. 1788 Prresttry Lect, Hist. v. 
xliv. 324 We are not. .to consider all countries as harharous 
that are not policied as ours. 1824 Lanpor /mag. Conv., 
Pericles & Soph. Wks. 1853 1. 1497/1 A wide and rather 
waste kingdoin should be interposed between the policied 
states and Persia. 

+ Po'licy,v.2 Oés. Inspoll-. [f Potrcy 56.2 
or F, police, in its early sense.]  ¢rans. To furnish 
with a certificate ; to examine and certify to the 
purity or quality of. Wlence + Policier (in § 
poll-), the officer who performed this function. 

1450 Oath in Cal. Let. BE. D Lond, (1902) 196 The 
Office of Garbeler and pollicier of wex within the Citee of 
London. ..And after that ye have garbcled any bale or 
merchandises ye shall mark and signe the same bale hy you 
garbeled and wex by you pollicied wt a mark to thentent 
that the common weyer may have knowledge thereof &e. 

Policy, v3 ¢7.S. slang. [f. Pottcy sé? 1 ¢.J 

1889 Faamer Dict, Amer. qare Yo Policy, to gamble 
with the numbers of lottery tickets. 

| Poliencephali‘tis. /a/h. Also (erron.) 
polio-encephalitis. [mod.L., f. Gr. woAids grey 
+ éyxépados brain+-1T18.] Inflammation of the 


grey matter of the brain. 

1890 Biiincs Jfed. Dict., Poliencephatitis, acute localized 
encephalitis, affecting chiefly the motor region of the cortex. 
1905 Arit. Aled. Jrnil. 27 May 1145 Striimpell has suggested 
that the disease is acute palioencephalitis. 

+ Poli-fagal, 2. Os. rare. [f. 1. polus PoLe sh.¥, 
after CenTrirucaL.] Tending away from the pole. 

19740 Stack in PAI. Trans. X11. q21 By the Assistance 
of the polifugal Horce. 

Poligamous, -gamy, obs. ff. PoLyGamots, 
-GAMY, 

Poligar (pp'ligit). Also 8-9 polygar. [ad. 
Marathi pd/egar. or Telugu pafegddu (cerebral 2), 
ad. Tamil pdlaiyakharan the holder of a palatyan, 
Pouram.] In S$, India, ‘The holder of a pollam 
or feudal estate ; a suhordinate feudal chicf. 

1681 in b; T. Wheeler Jfadyas (1861) 1. 118 They pulled 
down the Poligar's house. 1761 Char. in Ann. Keg. 6/2 Vhere 
are, among the. .mountainous parts. several petty princes, 
pr hends of clans, distinguished hy the name of Polygars. 
1783 Burke Sf. Kor"s fudia Bild Wks. 1V.25 'To.. Mahomet 
Ali they sold at least twelve sovereign princes called the 
Polygars. 1868 J. H, Neisox Madura i. 157 Some of the 
Poligars were placed in authority over others, 

b. ¢ransf. One of the predatory followers of 
such a chief; the race descended from these. 

3776 Picow in Gextl, Alag. (1792) 14/2 A people called 
Polygars, who inhahit [the woods] and attack, roh, and 
murder pnssengers. 1869 Sik W. Euciot in Jrad. Eth. 
Soc. 1, 112 There is a third well-defined race mixed with 
the general population...] mean the predatory classes, In 
the South they are called Poligars, and consist of the tribes 
of Marawars [etc.. ; 

e. alfrth, and Comb.: poligar-dog : a variety of 
dog from the poligar country. 

1800 Dx. Wettincton in Arbuthnot Jfei, Afunro (1881) 
1. p. xcii, His operations were seldom impeded by poligér 
wars. 1830 Marrvat Afng’s Ozun xlviil, It's a Polygar 
dog from the East Indies. 1885 G. 5S. Forses Wild Life 
in Canara 45 A poligar dog that was with me started off in 
pursnit, \ 

Hence Po‘ligarshiyp, the office of a poligar. 

a@188r in Arbuthnot Afem. Afunra 1. p. xcii, The Mysore 
system, which removed all poligdrships [and] expelled their 
turbulent chiefs. ; 

Polihistor, obs. f. PoLyHistor. Polimechany, 
Polimite, var. PoLyMECHANY, PoLyMItE, Ods. 

+ Poline’d, fa. pple. Obs. rare—°. [For fol- 
Hinct, ad. L. pollinct-us, pa. pple. of follingére to 
wash and prepare (a corpse) for the funeral pile.] 

1623 Cockeara 11, Ertbaluied, Polinc'd. 

Poling (péu'lin), vb/. st. [f. Pots v. + -ine1.] 

i. The action of the verb PoLE in various senses ; 
turnishing or supplying with poles ; the propelling 
of boats or canoes with poles; the stirring of a 
bath of copper, tin, or lead with a pole of green 
wood, to cause ebullition and deoxidation; etc. 

1§73 Tusser //xsd. (1878) 83 To arbor begun, and qnick 
setted about, No poling nor wadling till set be far ont, 
a 1601 [see Por v. 5]. 1753 [see PoLe v. 4h 1816 BRACKEN- 
ripce rat. Voy. Missouri in Views Louisiana 205 The 
water is generally too deep to admit of poling. 1842 
Cfoil Eng. & Arch. Frail, V. 169/2 The process of ‘ polling’, 
«+, carried on by stirring .. the copper while in a flnid state 
with Bes of green wood. 1864 Warts Dict. Chem, V1. 29 
If..the poling has been continued too long, the copper agnin 
becomes brittle, .. in this state it is said to be cee 

2. coner. Poles collectively, as used for poling 
hops, or for lining the sides of a tunnel. 

1842 Francis Dict. Arts etc., Poling, the small boards 
supporting the earth during the formation of atunnel. 1881 
Raywonp Afining Gloss., Polings, poles used instead of 
planks for lagging. 

3. attrié. and Comé., as poling-board, one of 
the boards used to support the sides in the ex- 
cavation of a tunnel; poling-ground, shallow 
water where poling or punting is possible. 
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1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. VW. 146/2 They frequently 
push the poling boards before them. Ibid. 326/2 Fach 
division .. has boards in front .. (known by the technical 
name of poling boards). rgor J. G. Mtttais in Daily News 
8 Feh, 6/4 No puntsman shonld ever venture off poling 
ground in Scotland when the wind is in the south. 

|| Poliomyelitis (pelio,mai,élai-tis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. modid-s grey + pueAds marrow + 
-1118.] Inflammation of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. 

1880 A, Fut Princ. Afed. 747 Anterior poliomyelitis, 
signifying inflammation of the anterior gray substance. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V1.798 The factal nuclens was 
affected hy acute poliomyelitis. 

So Poliomyelo‘pathy, 7a/h. [-raruy], any 
disease of the grey mattcr of the spinal cord. 

1890 in Besuines Afed. Dict. 31899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 495 The so-called system diseases; such as ascending 
and descending lateral sclerosis .. the poliomyelopathies, 
Jbid, 502 Nuclear lesions or poliomyelopathies .. are often 
the starting points of such secondary degenerations. 

Poliorcetic (pplipisetik), a rare. [ad. Gr. 
modopKntix-os, f, noALopKntys besteger, f. moAropxeiy 
to besiege a city, f. méAt-s city + €px-os fence, cn- 
closure. So F. fo/forcéligue.] Of or pertaining 
to the besieging of citics or fortresses. 

@ 1859 De Quincey Pasth, Hs, (1891) 1.98 The ‘arietes’, 
or battering-rams..were amongst the poliorcetic engines of 
theancients, 1898 A henrum 24 Sept. 423/2 The poliorcetic 
principles displayed at Chateau Gaillard. 

Poliorce'tics, 54. 7/. [ad. Gr. (rd) modropen- 
ried things or matters pertaining to sieges, nent. 
pl. of woAropentixos: sce prec.] The art of con- 
ducting and resisling sieges ; siegecraft. 

3569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 33h, Poliorce- 
tickes, fitte aswell for the warres, as buildinges, & other vses. 
a 859 Dr Quixcry IWar Whs. 1862 1V. 284 Into castra- 
metation, into poliorcetics, 1893 T. A. Arcnéa in Contents. 
Kev, Mar, 341 note, The whole science of mediaeval polior- 
cetics was based on the principle of. soutworks, 

Polip(e, -ippe, polipus, obs. ff, Ponyr, -us. 

Poliphant, obs. corrupt form of PoryPHonr. 

Polipode, -pragmatick, -pragmon: sce 
PoLyropr, ete. 

polis, repr. Gr. wéAus city, as in METRoPoLis, 
NEcRoProLis; sometimes uscd (in the form -ofo//s) 
to form names or nicknames of cities or towns, 
e.g. Corronoronis, Leatheropolis, Porkopolis, 

1868 W. M. Puxsnon in Macdonald Life (1887) 305 Cin- 
cinnati, the ‘Porkopolis’ of the Union. 1881 CA/icago 
Vimes 16 Apr., She [Chicago] has reached the position of 
the porkopolis of the world. 1g01 Hest. Gaz. 2 Oct. 8/1 
The first time the great annual gathering of Churchmen 
has taken lace in Leatheropolis [Northampton]. 

Polish (pe'lif), 54. [f. Potusn wv. 

1. The act of polishing or condition of being 
polished ; smoothness and (usually) glossiness of 


surface produced by friction. 

1704 Nuwton Optics (1721) 24 Another Prism of clearer 
Glass and better Polish. rzos Annison /taly 352 Consider 
the great Diticnlty of hewing it.., and of giving it the dne 
Turn, Proportion and Polish. 1777 Mupce in PAIL Trans. 
LXVII. 35 In the beginning of the polish,..1 worked 
ronnd and round, 1806 Gazefteer Scotl, (ed. 2) 247/2 Some 
of the stones... take a very high polish. 1838 Dickexs 
Nich. Nick. viii, You must te content with giving yourself 
a dry polish till we break the ice in the well. 

2. fig. Refinement: see PoLisH v. 2. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 19 This re pamphlett,.. 
wthont fynenes of methode, or pullishe of art. 1713, AnpisoNn 
Catoi, What are these wond'rous civilizing arts, This Roman 
polish, and this smooth behavionr? 1778 Miss Buanry 
Evelina xxvi, Where my education and manners might 
receive their last polish, 1841 Expmuinstone J/fst. Znd. 1. 
425 What polish they have seems borrowed from the Mus- 
sulmans. 1902 F, W. H. Myers IWordsw. 105 Poetry 
depends on emotion and not on polish. es 

3. A substance used to produce or to assist in 
producing smoothness or glossiness on any surface. 
Sce also FRENCH POLISH, FURNITURE-folish, SHOE- 
polish, Stove-polish, VaRNIsH-Zolish, etc. 

1819-1894 [see Farncit ro.isn). 188r Youne Eo, Max his 
own Mech, § 1624 The method of applying these polishes is 
the same for all. A flannel rnbher is. dipped in the polish. 

4. Comb., as polish-brush, powder, -stone. 

1799 G. Soitn Laboratory 1. 143 With a polish-stone and 
the whiten, polish your foils. 1858 Simstonos Dict. Trade, 
Polish-powder, a preparation of plumbago for stoves and 
iron articles, 1861 Hug, Wom, Dom, Afag. 111. 48 No 
hlacking-brush is needed, nor polish-brush either, 

Polish (péelif), a. [f. Pore 56.4 + -1sH1.] Of 
or pertaining to Poland or its inhabitants. 

1704 T. Brown Lett. to Gent. § Ladies Wks, 279 Ill. 
un. 96 The unkinging of his Polish Majesty. 1831 Sin J. 
Sinctairn Corr. HW. 292 There is hardly any resemblance 
between the Polish Diet and the English Parliament, at 
least at_present. x 

pb. In the names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Polish origin; as Polish disease, plalt: 
see Puair sé, 2c; Polish draughts, a variety of 
the game of draughts played on a board of 100 
squares with 20 men a side; called in French 
le jeu de dames la polonaise (Manoury, 1750), 
in Poland itself French draughts; Polish tow] 
= Pouaxp fow/; Polish manna: see Manna! 
6; Polish wheat = Ponann wheat. 

1849 D. J. Brown Ayer. Poultry Vd. (1855) 60 The plica 
polonica, or * Polish disease, in which the hair in the human 
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subject grows into an immense matted mass. 1733 R. in 
Craftsman No. 376. 156 The game of *Polish Draughts, 
where yon will see tbe whole Board engaged in the im- 
portant business of making Kings. 1768 Baretti d/ann. & 
Cust. Italy xxxiii. a17 As chess 1s superior to polish-drafis, 
1816 Keatince 7'raz, (1817) 1. 308 They play at what we 
call Polish drafts. 1849 D., J. Browne Amer, Poultry Vd. 
(1855) 12 Cirrus is the Latin word..adopted by Aldrovandi 
to express the topknot of *Polish fowls. 1864 Chambers’ 
Encyel. V1. 3038/1 Known in shops as *Poltsh Manna, 
Manna Seeds, and Manna Cronp. 1832 Meg. Sudst. Food 
FM *Polish Wheat—7riticum fofontcum ..is now to be 
ound here only in botanic gardens, 

+c. abdsol, Short for Solish draughts. Obs. rare. 

1760-72 H, Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1792) 111. xv. 67 Can 
you play at draughts, polish, or chess? 

Polish (pp'lif), v. Forms: see below. [ME, 
polis-, -iss-, -issh-, a. F. poliss-, lengthened stem of 
polir:—L. polire to polish, smooth, refine: see -18H?. J 

A. Tilustration of Forms. 
a, 3-4 polis-, 4-5 polys(e, -yce, 4-6 pollee, 
5-6 polise, Se. poleis. 

a 1300 Cursor AL. 9975 (Cott.) Pat roche pat es polist sa 
slight. 13.. 4. Boaiit. P, 2B. 1131 He may polyce him.. 
Wel hry3ter pen pe bery] ober browden perles. /dfd. 1134 
Polysed als playn as parchmen schauen. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1, 127 And was policed ek so clene, ¢1480 HENRYSON 
Test. Cres. 347 Ane poleist glas. i 

B. 4 polich, 4-5 polisch(e, -issch(e, 4-6 
-issh(e, 5 -esh(e, -ysh, -ysch, pollishe, 5-6 
polys(s)h(e, -ishe, 6-8 pollish, 5— polish. 

€1340 Cursor AL, 9975 (Gott.) Pe Roche pat es polichit 
[a 1425 polisshid] so shght. 136 [see B.1]. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polyshyd all of pure gold. /éid. 5129 
With pellicans & pape-ioyes polischt & grauen. c¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, 1, 406 Polish al vp thy werk, ¢1430 
Lypc. Alin. Poens (Percy Soc.) 36 Thon thynkest_hir 

olisshed whan she is ful arrast: 1526 Piler. Perf, (W.de 

1533) 138 The more it is polysshed or rubhed. rgsz 
Hexokt, Polyshe paper or parchment smothe. 

+. & pulisshe, -isch(e, -ich(e, 5-6 pullysshe, 
-ysh(e, 5-7 pullish(e. (Cf. It. pulire, pulito.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xvii. 80 Pai my3t na be pulischt. 
1483 Cath. Angd. 293/1 To Pulische (4. Puliche). 1558 
EpEN Decades 194 As fayre and nette as though it were 
pullyshed. 1605 hee Adz, Learn. W xvii, § 13 The roles 
will helpe, if they he laboured and pullished by practise. 

3. 4-5 pul(s)che, 5 pul(s)she, polshe, 

61394 2. Pl. Crede 121 Portreid and paynt & pulched full 
clene. ¢ 1400 Chaucer's Aferch. 7. 338 (Petw.) A myrour 
polshed bright. ¢1q00 Beryst 1734, ]-pulsshid, & 1-pikid. 
c1407 Lyne. Reson & Sens. 5766 The cristal pulshede was 
soclene. 1440 Lromp. Parv. 416/1 Pulehon, folio, 

B. Signilication. 

1. ¢rans. To make smooth and (usually) glossy 
by friction. 

41300 Cursor Af. 9887 (Cott.) Daunward pan es [pis castel] 
polist slight. 1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. v. 257 pat Penitencia 
is pike he schnide polissche newe [7.77, polisch, pnlsshe}. 
¢1goo Maunxoev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pai er_so hard pat pare 
may na inetell pnlisch pam. @ 1548 Hau. CAron., Hen. VILL 
186 hi, These candelstickes wer polished lyke Aumbre. 1610 
Hottann Caniden’s Brit. (1637) 719 Before it be polished, 
it is of a reddish and rusty colont. 1703 Moxon Sfech, 
Exerc. 213 Hard Wood they polish with Bees-wax...But 
Ivory they polish with Chalk and Water. 1855 MacavLay 


| Mist. Eng. xii. UT, aor For the purpose of being polished 


and shaped into a column. 1878 W.S. Gitsert 1.47.5. 
Pinafore 1 \ polished up the handle of the hig front door, 
1902 Daily Chron. 9 June 7/2 A negro whose boots he had 
destined to polish, , 

b. zuér. for passive. + (a) To become bright. 
Obs. rare. (b) To become smooth, take a smooth 


and (usnally) glossy surface. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 4589 Zeforus with softe wyndes soberly 
blew, Planettes in the pure aire pullishet full clene. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 849 A kind of steel..which would polish 
almost as white and bright as silver. 1728 Youn Love 
Fame i, 224 ‘Tis sotid bodies only polish well, 1898 J. 
Hutcutnson in Arch. Sury. 1X. 314 None of these patches 
. shewed the least tendency to polish. 

2. fig. trans. To free from roughness, rudeness, 
or coarseness ; to imbue with culture or refinement ; 


to make more elegant or cultured; to refine. (In 
quot. 13.., To cleanse, mys 


a@3y0 Hamro:e Psalter cxxxix. 3 pai polyst be wordis of 
paire felonyas neddirs. 13.. Gazv.6 Gr. Ant. 2393, | halde pe 
polysed of bat ply3t, & pnredasclene. 1400-50 Alexander 
4427 Bot he can practise & paynt & polisch his wordis. 
e1s7o Pride owl, (1841) 3. Thou maiest finde Some 
matters (thongh not pullished with art,) To make thee laugh. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 610 Arts that potish Life. 1773 
Jouxson Let, to Mfrs. Thrale 14 Sept., The eldest {daugh- 
ter] is the beanty of this part of the world, and has been 
polished at Edinburgh. 1818 Macautay in T: revelyan Life 
& Left. (1876) 1. ii. 90 Books of amusement tend to polish 
the mind. 
+b. To smooth or gloss over. Obs. rare. 
a14g0 Knt. de (a Tour (1868) 6x By hem. .that confessithe 
hem to the preest .. that in shryfte excusithe hem and 
polysshithe her synne. 
G. With adv. or advb. phr.: To do away, put 


ort, bring 7#¢0 some state by polishing. : 

17ia STaeLe Spect. No, 370 P2 Such elegant Entertain- 
ments as these, wonld polgh the Town into Judgment in 
their Gratifications. 1718 Free-thinker No, 39. 281 An 
over-judicious Authour..polishes away the Strength and 
Energy of his Thoughts, 1858 Hawtworxe /r. § /¢, Note- 
Bks. ML. 148 The wholesome coarseness . -which no education 
..can polish out of the gennine Englishman. 

d. intr. for passive. To become refined. 

1727 Swiet Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11.1. 185 The 

French [language] for these last fifty years hath been 
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polishing as much as it will bear. . 1796 Foote Capuchin 1. 
Wks, 1799 eal She insists upon his polishing a little. 

3. ivans. To bring te a finished or complete 
state; te deck out, adern. Const. out, 2. 

1s8r Muncaster Positions xxi. (1887) 89 To polishe out 
this point with those effectualt reasons. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier Civ, Other ., there be ., that pinche their 
bellies to polish their backs. 1885 Duxcxiev ia Afanch, 
Exam. 15 June 6/2 To dot his i's and cross his t's and 
polish up is manuscript. 4 fe 

4. To polish off: to finish off quickly or out of 
hand; to do fer or get rid of summarily. cof/og. 
(orig. Pugilistic slang). 

1829 Sporting Mag, XXII. 247 Ned having polished off 
his sturdy opponent in thirty rounds. 1837 Dickens Pick, 
xxv, Mayn't I polish that ere Job off, in the front garden? 
1860 SMeotev /. Fairlegh (1894) 53 He can polish off a bo 
half a head taller than himself. 1872 Punch 10 Aug. 66/1 
We nearly polished off the Licensing Bilt ia the Commons, 
1873 LeLano Egypt, Sketch-Bk, 282 The two between them 
could polish off a bottle of sherry in less time. 


Polishable (pe'lifab'l), «. [f Pouisn v + 
-ANLE.] Capable of being polished. 

16t1 Cotcr., Polissadle, polishable, burnishable, furbish- 
able. 1662 H. More PAilos. Writ. Pref. Gen, (1712) 10, I do 
not look upon that Subject as any thing polishable hy my 
hand. 1845 Stocqueter Handth. Brit. India (1854) 107 
The lighter-cotoured, hut polishable and welt-grained teak. 


Polished (pp'lift), 2/7. a. [f. as prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Made smooth and (usually) glossy by friction. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints \. (Katerine) 107 Schenand thru 
gold & polist stanys. ¢1400 Sege Jerusalem 472 A plate of 
pulsched gold. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw, 708 Throw platis of 
polist steil, 1597 Suaks. 2 ffen, /V, 1v. v. 23 O pollish'd 
Perturbation | Golden Care! 1736 Gray Statinus 1. 41 In 
dust the polish'd ball he roll’d. 1860 T'vNpaLL Glaciers 1, 
xv. 100 The road. .fay right over the polished rocks. 

b. Having naturally a smocth glossy surface. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1. 76/2 Acer levigaium, the polished 
maple. 

2. fig. Refined, cultured, elegant : see PoLrsn v. 2. 

¢1qi2 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 2939 Weyué fauel with 
his potysshid speche, 1523 Sxetton Garl. Laurel 1093 
Notle haueer, whos pullisshyd etoquence Oure eaglysshe 
tude so fresshely hath set out. 1639 Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 100 Grace them with your more perfect and 
polished expressions. 1763 Jonson 16 May in Soszeil, 
Tn more polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money. 1796 Janr Austen Pride & Pre7.vi, | consider 
it 2s one of the first refinements of polished societies. 1894 
Lp. Wotsetev Life Marlborough 1. 239 Charles. liked his 
polished manners. 

Hence Po‘lishedly adv., Polishedness. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Witsix.(1596) 121 He could 
not..deliuer his mind in them polishedly. 4d. 123 Esay 
. had ornament and polishednesse of speech. 1737 Coventry 
Phil. to Hyd. 1. 9 A general Polishedness of Manners, 
and inward Character. 1889 GuntEea That Frenchman ! ix, 
Polishedly potite to his equals. 

Polisher (pe'lifo1). [fas prec. + -ER}.} 

1, One who polishes or produces a smoeth and 
(usually) glossy surface en anything. Often in 
cemb., as brass-, shoe-, silver-, stone-polisher. 

1552 Hutoet, Polisher of old wares to seme salable or 
new, interpolator, 1685 BovLe Effects of Afot. Suppl. 144 
A Polisher of Gems. 1723 Lond, Gaz, No. 6187/4 James 
Whitelegge,.. Looking-Glass Polisher. 1813 J. ‘T'homson 
Leet. inflam. 607 The thick varnish whic’ lishers or 
sword-cutlers use. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 5 A 
polisher of parqnet-flooriag, c 

2. A teol cr appliance for polishing anything. 

1598 Fiorio, Frxucatore, an iron furbishing toole, a rubber, 
a polisher. 1777 Mupce in Phil. Trans, LX. 318 The.. 
re is. .made by covering the tool with sarcenet. 1884 

J. Britten Watch & Clockm, 201 Polishers for steel are 
- of soft steel, iron, bell-metal, tin, zinc, lead or boxwood. 

3. fig. One who refines: see PoLisH 2, 2. 

1610 Hratev St, Aug. Citie of God 355 You are the neate 
Polishers of the rude antient Latine and Greeke. 1749 
Vietpinc Jom Youes 1x. v, Those great polishers of our 
manners .. dancing-masters. 1801 Han. More HW’és. 1. 26 
Conversation, heav'nty fair..Soft polisher of rugged man | 

Polishing (perlifip), wbl, sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InG!,] The action of the verb Poxisa. 

1. The action of making the surface of anything 
smecth er glossy; the fact ef being polished. 

1530 Parser. 256/2 Polysshing makyng stnothe of a 
thynge, Jolissure. 1611 Brpre Lant, iv. 7 They were more 
ruddy in body than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire. 
1745 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. mn. iv, Till artful polishing has 
made it shine. 1894 A¢henxum 4 Aug. 149/3 Some of the 
gems he has extracted need no polishing. 

b. g/. The particles removed by any polish- 
ing process, esp, the dust produced in polishing 
articles of precious metal, or in cutting precious 
stones. (Ci. fi/ings.) 1890 in Cert, Dict. 

2. fig. The action of refining: see PoLisn v. 2. 

ag Smoaking Age O iij b, Yea, he dislikes this 

lishing of Art, Which may refine the Core, but spoiles the 

eart. 1667 Sprat //ist. XR. Soc. 41 The English language 
«-has been hitherto a fittle too carelessly handled; and I 
think, has had less tahor spent about its polishing, thea it 
deserves, 1766 Gotpsm. Mic. HW. ix, My eeirdaing’ that 
there was nothing she more ardently wished than to give 
her girls a single winter's polishing. 

+b. The action of glossing over. Obs. rare. 

1646 Jennyn Remora 21 This impure polishing over of Sin. 
_ 8. attrib. in names ef tools, appliances, etc., used 
in producing a polish (in some of which polishing 
may be the ppl. adj.); as pol’shing-block, -brush, 
-dish, file, -hammer, -iron, jack, -machine, -paste, 
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-fowder, -room,-stick, -stone, -tool, wheel; polish- 
ing-bed, a machine in which the surface ef stone 
is rubbed smooth (Cen, Dict, 1890); polishing- 
cask, (a) a barrel in which articles are relled and 
pelished by friction with cach ether or with seme 
polishing-powder; (4) a barrel in which grained 
gunpewder is placed with graphite te glaze it 
(Knight Déet. Afech, 1875); polishing-mill, a 
lap of metal or other material nsed by lapidaries in 
polishing gems (Knight); polishing-slate, (2) a 
grey er yellow slate found in the coal-mcasures of 
Bohemia, ctc., used for polishing; (4) a kind of 
whetstone; polishing-snake, a kind of serpentine 
used formerly for polishing lithographic stones 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858); polishing-tin 
(Pookbinding), a thin plate of tinned iron placed 
between the covers and the first and last leaves of 
a book, te keep the linings smecth and protect the 


leaves from the dampness of the cover (Simmonds). 

1875 Kuiaut Diet. Afech., *Polishing-block, a. a block 
between the jaws of a vise on which an object is laid to 
polish it...6. A block shod with polishing materiat and 
moved over the face of the object to be polished, 1858 
Siumonns Dict. Trade, *Polishing-brush, a band brush for 
shining stoves or grates with black lead. 1884 Kxrcur 
Dict. Mech, Suppl., *Polishing disk,.. small instruments .. 
placed in a drill-stock, to polish the surfaces of dentures, 
teeth, or fillings, 1706 Pincuirs, Polisher, ..a *Polish- 
ing-lron. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Polishing-iron, a 
smoothing iron, 1884 Ksicht Diet, Mech. Suppl,* Polishing 
Fack,..a machine. .for polishing leather when considerable 
pressure is required. 1853 Bvrxe cirtisan's iandbk, 205 
Thus we have. .the smoothing-mill, and the *polishiag-mill, 


all generally of metal. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch § Clock, 


88 Polishing mills are usually of ivory or tortoise-shell, 1858 
Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Polishing-paste,a kind of blacking 
or paste for harness and teather ;..(or] for giving a polish to 
articles of household furniture, 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Med, Terminol. 542/2 A “polishing powder, made hy dis- 
solving copperas in water [etc]. 180 W. J. Garnox 
Foundry 131 The smooth plate then finds its way to the 
*polishing-room, where the tables travel under a double 
series of rubbers. 1849 Craic, *Polishing-slate, the Tripoli, 
or Polierschiefer of geologists, a substance used in polishing, 
and entirely composed of the silicions shields of microscopic 
Infusoria, 1888 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Polishing-slates, 
a name for hone-slates or whet-stones. 1875 Sir T. SEATON 
Fret Cutting 29, | generally use a *polishing-stick, a con- 
trivance of myown. 1591 PErcivaLe Sf, Dict., Polidero,a 
*polishing toole, politortunt 1867 C. A. Harris Dict, Aled. 
Terminol, (ed. 3), “Polishing wheel, a small wheel with 
the poeta surface covered with buckskin or other soft 
leather, and made to revolve on the mandrel of a lathe. 

Po'lishing, f//. a. [-1na2.] That polishes. 

18a5 Eng. Life \l. 92 She would send them to the most 
polishing boarding-schoots. 

+ Polishment. 04s. [f as prec. + -MENT.] 
The action ef polishing ; the fact of being polished. 

1594 Carew /Juarte'’s Exant, Wits (1616) 124 The practise 
of languages, and the ornament and _polishment of speech 
may verie well be ioyned with positiue dininitie. 1633 
Wotton in Relig. (1672) 465 It is strange to see what a 
polishment so base a stuffe doth take. ese Pures 
Milton's Lett. St. p. xxxii, The person that took the pains 
to prepare it for his Examination and Polishment. 

+ Po'lishure. 0¢s. rare. Also polissure. 
[a. I. polissure vbl. sb.: sce PonisH v, and -uRE.] 
The fact er condition of being pelished. 

161t Corcr., Polissure, polissure, burnishment, smooth. 
nesse, 65a J. Hatt /Yeight of Eloquence p. \xiii, His 
elegancie and polishure ia all these. .is inimitable. [ 

| Polissoir (polswar), [F., 2 polishing in- 
strument; f. Zo/?ss-, lengthened stem ef fo/zr te 
polish + -ofr :-L. -orivtm.] A pelishing instrn- 
ment; = PoLisHER 2. sfec. a. in Glass-manuf., 
A smooth block of woed with a leng iron handle, 
used for flattening glass cylinders newly epencd 
cut; b. Zoz/et. An implement for burnishing the 
finger-nails (/222's Stand, Dict. 1895). 

18.. Glass-making 129 (Cent. Dict.}, The flattener now 
applies another instrument, a fo/fsscir, or rod of iron 
furnished at the end with a block of wood. 1897 Archzo/, 

ral. Dec. 367 The desirability of trimming them [flint 
implements] to the shape which could most easily be ground 
down afterwards on a polissoir. ; 

Politarch ea Aue. Hist. [ad. Gr. 
moditdpyns (Acts xvii. 6), f. woAtrys a citizen + 
-apxns ruler, governor.] A geverner ef citizens ; 
the title of civic magistrates in some Oriental cities, 
as Thessalonica, under the Romans. 

1852 Convseare & Howson St. Paul (1862) I. ix. 308 At 
Thessalonica we find an assembly of people and supreme 
magistrates, who are called politarchs. 1879 Farrar Sé, 
Paul. 513 They seized Jason and one or two others..and 
dragged them before the Politarchs. 1884 United Presb, 
Mag. Apr. 178/1 The seven politarchs who ruled the city 
when the arch was built. 


Polite (poloi't), z. Also 5 polyt, pellyte, 6 
pelyte. [ad. L. fo/it-zs polished, accomplished, 
refined, cultivated, pelite, prop. pa. pple. of po/ire 
te smooth, foes Cf. It. Zo/ito (Fleric), F. poli 
(12th c. in Littré), ete] 

+1. Zt. Smeothed, polished, bumished. Ods. 

¢€14so Mirour Saluacioun 1483 The Arche withiane & 
without was hiled with golde polyt. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 
1x. 1082 Throu polyt platis with poyntis persyt thair. 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster un. i, 1 am enamour'd of this street 
now, tis s@ polite, and terse, 1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 8 


POLITENESS. 


Potters-Earth .. became like Sand .. exceeding polite and 
smooth. 1678 Cunwortu /xtedd, Syst. tev. 731 Polite Bodies, 
as Looking-Glasses, 1737 Waiston Josephus, Antig. xv. 
ix. § 6 Mdifices..made of the politest stone. 


+b. Cleansed, furbished, trim, neat, orderly. O4s. 
1497 Br. Atcock Afons Perfect. Fj, Theyr monestery in 
every corner therof is all pollyte & clene. 1673 Ray Fourn, 
Low C., Glaris 427 At Suitz..the people. .keep their houses 
neat and cleanly, and withal very polite and in good repair. 
1703 MaunoreLe Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 77 To preserve these 
Chainbers of the dead polite and clean, 


2. (ransf. a. Of the arts, er any intellectual 
pursuits, esp. literature: Polished, refined, elegant ; 
correct, scholarly, exhibiting a refined taste. (Now 


only in certain cellocations.) 

rsor Dovaras fal. //on. 11, viii, Sone is. the court rethori- 
call, Of polit termis, 1531 E1s.vot Goo. 1. v, That they speke 
none englisshe but that which is cleane, polite, perfectly and 
articulatcly pronounced. 1612 SELDEN ///usty, Drayton's 
Poly-ofb, vi. 98 That polite Poem (ia whose composition 
Apollo scemes to hane giuen personallaide). 1699 BENTLEY 
Phal, Vref. 49 All the Lovers of Polite Learning .. give me 
thanks. 1726 C. D'Anvers Crafts. i. (1727) 4 My natural 
inclination tothe politer arts, 1786-7 BoxnvcastLe Astron, 
i. 12 One of the most usefull branches of a polite education. 
1824 LL. Murray Ang. Grane, (ed. 5) 1.174 Every polite tongue 
has its own rules. 1891 Speader 2 May 32/1 Ja it meta- 
physics have again condescended to speak the language of 
polite letters. 

b. Of persons (a) in respect of some art or 
scholarship, (4) in respect of general culture: 
Polished, refined, civilized, cultivated, cultured, 
well-hred, modish. 

1629 WavswortH /’iZen. vill. gt One of the politest wits 
in the Kingdome for the Law. @ 1664 Kati. Puivies 70 
ALA of Canterd, Poems (1667) 166 Majestick sweetness, 
temper'd and refin’d, Ina Polite, and comprehensive Mind. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 39 P 2 In all the polite Nations of 
the World, this part of the Drama has met with pablick 
{cucouragement. 1759 Jounson /dlex No. 47 ? 14 Since his 
acquaintance with polite life. 1777 Sir W. Jonrs dss. 
Poetry f. Nat. Voems, etc. 137 A very polite scholar, whe 
has lately translated sixteen Odes of Tafez. 1840 Macav- 
tay Ess, Ranke (1851) V1. 142 Whatever the polite and 
learned may think. 


ec. Of refined manners; es. showing courtcous 
consideration for others; courteous, mannerly, 


urbane. (The chief current use.) 

1762 Goins. Crt, IV, xxxix, [He] perceives that the wise 
are polite all the world over, but that fools are polite only at 
home. 1772 Mackenzin Man MWorld u. xx. (1823) 492 The 
French are the politest enemies ia the world. 1781 Ginson 
Dect. 6 4. xix, W191 Narses .. was endowed with the 
most polite and amiahle manners. 1807 Crasrr Par. Ree. 
ut. 841 Vo them, to all, he was polite and free. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinceatr Corr. 11. 426 He sent me the following polite 
acknowledgment of his having received the work. 1856 
* Doing the polite’ [see Dov. 11 j), 1883 A/anch. Grard. 
22 Oct. 5/5 Lord Dufferin obtains .. polite promises, but is 
not in a position to get anything more. 

+ Polite, v. Ods. rare. [f. 1. fofi-, ppl. stem 
of folire to pelish.] ¢rans. Te polish, refine; 
te clear up. 

21676 Hate De Successionibus (1735) 50 There was some 
incertaiaty in the business of Desceats, or Hereditary Sue- 
cessions, though it was much better polited than formerly. 
1704 Rav Creation 1. (ed. 3) 112 Exercises .. which polite 
Men's Spirits. 

Politeful, a. rare. [f. PoLiteE a. +-FruL.] Full 


of politeness. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. UXVI. 436 The angrier..for being 
done by a frog-eating bloody-politeful set of Freachmea, 
3896 Daily News 27 June 8/4 They were not politeful these 
footpads. 

In 


Politely, dv. [f. Porire a, + -Ly2%.] 
a pelite manner. +a. Smoothly. Oés. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. Wf xivb/2 A 
soundiage..iron, the end wherof is rounde, and politely 
polishede. 1641 Mitton CA, Govt. vii. Wks. 1851 117. 133 
No marble statue can be politely carv'd, no fair edifice 
built without almost as much rubbish and sweeping. 1730 
A, Goroon Ala firs Anphith, 288 The rustick Work. is 
executed more politely. 

+b. In a polished elegant manner; elegantly. 

1698 Frver Ace. £. /ndia & P. 265 In the middle is a neat 
Bridge, built more politely than the other. 1731 Gend/. 
Afag.\. 2x Thy cotnedies..shine, Aad read potitely well. 
1732 Law Serious C. xiii. (ed. 2) 214 A Niece, whom he has 
politely educated in expensive finery. 

e. Courteously ; with refinement of manners, 

1748 in Lady Chatterton Alem. Ld. Gambier (1861) 1. it. 
18 We were very politely entertained with tea, &e. ¢1775 
Warton (Mason), With the use of which | have been politely 
favoured. 1847 L. Hunt Yar Honey (1848) 191 He received 
us politely, but with a good deal of state. 


Politeness (polei-tnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being pelite. 

+1. i. Polish, smecthness of surface. Obs. 

1627 tr. Bacon’s Life § Death (1651) 5 Smoothnesse, and 
Politenesse, of Bodies. 1669 GaLe Crt, Gentiles 1, Wt. iii, 47 
Glasse is clear from its politenesse. : 

2. Mental or intellectual culture; pelish, refine- 
ment, elegance, good taste (of writings, authors, 


cte.). Now rare. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 28 Aug., The politeness of the charac- 
ter and editions of what he has publish'd. 1925 Cotes tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist.17th C.1.¥.215 The Elegance and Polite- 
ness of the Stile of it. 1768 Hume Zss., Croid Liberty xi. 51 
Dresden, not Hamburgh, is the centre of politeness in Ger- 
many. 1837-9 Hatuam /Yist. Lit. 1.1.1. § ae Ta polite- 
ness of Latin styte .. we find an astonishing and permanent 
decline both ia France and Engtand, nae 


POLITESSE. 


3. Polished manners, courtesy. Also as a mock 


title for people of polite manners. 

xjoa Eng. Theophrast. 108 Politeness may he defined a 
dextrous management of our Words aud Actions whereby 
we make other people have better Opinion of us and them- 
selves. 1735 J. Tuomson Let, 20 Oct. (in Sotheby's Catal. 
19-22 Feb: (1896) 87) The gallant French this year have 
made war upon the Germans (1 beg their Politeness’s Pardon) 
like vermin—eat them up. 1757 SmouLett Reprisal 1. i, 
The French will treat us with their usual politeness. 180a 
Mar. Eocewortu Alorai 7. (1816) I. vii. 45 Real politeness 
ouly teaches us to save others from unnecessary pain. 1856 
Emerson Lug. Tratts, A ristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 83 Polite- 
ness is the ritual of society, as prayers are of the church. 
1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) L. 207 If politeness would allow 
me | should say, Perish yourselves, 

|| Politesse (polétes). [F. folfesse (1611 in 
Cotgr.), ad. It. politesca (Florio 1598), f. polito 
polite.] Politeness; in mod. usage generally with 
depreciatory connotation. 

1717 Gav TolV. Pulteney 152 Pardon me, Sir; we know the 
Paris mode, And gather Po/itesse from Courts abroad. 19777 
Maz. D'Arptay Karly Diary (1889) 11. 200 He... reserves 
his fofrtesses pretty much for his favourites. @ 1839 Praro 
Poents (1864) 11. 28 Sir Paul is skilled in all the tricks 
Of politesse and politics, 1863 Cowprn CrarKe Shaks. 
Char, ix. 228 Think, too, of the Tuileries etiquette;.. the 
powdered and embroidered politesse of the guests. 


+ Politian (poli:fin). 04s. Also 6 polition, 
6-7 pollitian, 8 polician. fa. obs, F. policien 
(Godef.) a citizen, a politician, f. po/ice (PoLicr sd.) 
+ den (sce -1AN).] One who studies or is expert in 
polity; a politician. 

1584 Lyiv Sappho 1. ili, We pages are Politians, 1589 
Puttenuam Zug. Poesie m. iv. (Arb.) 159 Politien is rather 
a surueyour of ciuilitie than ciuil, and_a publique minister 
or Counseller in the state. 1649 W.G. Suv. Newcastle 
upon Tine Aiijb, Mechanicks will presume to Step into 
Moses Chaire, and become Politians to contradict and con- 
trole whatsoever is acted and done. 1788 7'riffer No. 3. 34 
A polician .. frequently effects such great revolutions 10 
empires and kingdoms, as to a superficial observer would 
appear heyond the bounds of possibility. 

Politic (pg'litik), ¢. and sé Forms: 5 poli-, 
poletyk, 5-6 politik, polytyk, -e, 6 poli-, poly- 
ticque, -tick, -tik, -tyke, -tycke, 6-7 politicke, 
-tike, -tique, 6-9 politick, 7 pol’tick, 6- politic. 
Also 5 polty-, 5-6 polle-, 5-7 polli-, -tick(e, 
clique, etc. [a. F. folrtigue (14th c. as adj. in 
Godef.) political, ad. L. po/iticus, a. Gr. woAitinés 
pertaining to citizens, civic, civil, political, f. 
modirns cilizen (f, wéAus city, slate): see -1¢,] 

A. adj, +1, = Poxitican a. 1 (by which it is 
now stperseded). 

{ Politre translation, the translation of a Jewish feast on 
grounds of public panes: t Politic year = Civ year. 

€ 1430 Lyps. Assembly of Gods 1742 They polytyk philoso- 
phyrs & poetes were. 1426 — De Guil. Pilger. 11791, Tam 
callyd ‘vertu moral Polytyk & general’. 3556 Br. Ponet 
(¢itle) A Shorte Treatise of politike Pouuer, and of the true 
Ohedience which Subjectes owe to .. ciuile Gouernours. 
1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. w. xxii. 136b, 
The politique estate of the Ragusins, is Aristocratie, 1611 
Sreco fist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. (1623) 999 His ripe knowledge 
in politicke affaires. 16 T. Goowin Moses & Aaron i. 
(1641) 124 The reason of Politick translation, was, that two 
Sabbaths or feast dayes might not immediately follow each 
other. 1701 Swirt Contests Nodles & Com, Athens & Ronte 
Wks. 1755 H.1. 50 Those, who iu a late reign began the 
distinction between the personal and politick capacity. 
1709-29 V. Manony Syst, Math., Astron, nin. ii. qin A 
Politick or Civil Year, is a certain number of whole Days, 
collected either from other causes or reasons, or from the 
Sun or Moon, or from the Periods of both Motions ;..these 
being instituted hy the People of any Nation, they are 
received, 1756 Burke Sudl. § Bw. xxiv, Their snperiours 
in Roe and military virtues. : 

. Pertaining or relating to a constitutional state, 
as distinct from a despotism; constitutional. rare. 
c1449 Pecock Repr. 1, xviii, 105 Gouernauncis .. suche 
that ben politik (that is to seie, suche wherbi.. ouerers 
gouerne othere men vndir hem bi..worldli_policie). 1585 
‘Tr. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy. w. xxxvi. 160 Gracia. » 
In the end from honest common wealthes, and politike 
government, the inhabitaats were brought under tiranny, 
1878 Stuaas Cons?. ist, LU, xviii. 243 The politic royalty 
of England, distinguished from the government of absolute 
kingdoms by the fact that it is rooted in the desire and 
institution of the nation. 
te. Politic body = body politic: see Bovy sb. 14. 

1604 Jas. | Counterdi. (Arb.) 97 It is the Kings part (as 
the proper Phisician of his Politicke-body) to purge it of all 
those diseases, by Medicines weete for the same. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Boldness (Arb.) 19 As there are Mounte- 
banques for the Naturall Body: So are there Mountebanques 
for the Politique Body. 163: Massincze Emperor East 
it ii, I being the stomach To the politic body of the state. 

2. Characterized by policy; of persons, Apt at 
pursuing a policy ; sagacions, prudent, shrewd; 
of actions or things, Judicions, expedient, skilfully 
contrived. a. In political or public affairs. 

e1 Lyne. Afin. Pocms (Percy Soc.) 163 Set a myrour 
of it ie discrecioun To-fore youre face by polityk Br: 
aunce. 1474 Caxton Chesse 139 Good, trewe, ani polle- 
tique councellours. 1558 Knox Firs? Blas? Pref. (Arb.) 8 
The wise, politike, and quiet ao of this worlde. 1894 
Suaus. Kick. ///, us. iit. 20 Then this Land was famous! 
enrich’d With politike graue Counsell. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
frau. Persia 348 He heing a prudent and Politick Captain, 
«resolv'd to make a desert of all the Country. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 249 Heary of Navarre was a resolute, 
active, and politick prince. 1877 Tennyson //aroéd 11. li, 


1074: 


If this be politic, And well for thee and England .. Care 
not for me who love thee. 
b. In non-political or general sense. 
c1480 Mankind (Brandt 1898) 356 3yt well 3e se, he ys 


polytyke, 1523 Fitzwers. Surv, viil. (1539) 13 More poly- 
tike in wysedome to improue their tenementes, 1542 
y- 


Boorurt Dyetary xvi. (1870) 273 Cousernynge theyr 
tycke wyt and ae iu Physycke. 1688 Prion Ode on 
Exod. iii. 12 The helm let politic Experience guide. 1758 
oe nson /dler No. 85 To leara of an enemy has always 

eu accounted politick. 1858 Froupe A/fst. #2. IIL. xvii. 
473 Irritation is a passion which it is seldom politic to excite, 

te. Of an appliance: Ingeniously contrived ; 
well adapted to ils purpose. Ods. rare. 

1549 coe Scot. vii. 69 Schips, marchantdreis, ande mony 
politic verkmaatumis for mecanyc craftis. ; 

d. Ina sinister sense : Scheming, crafty, cunning; 
diplomatic, artfully eontriving or contrived. 

1580 Lytv Euphues (Arb,) 225 For greater daunger is ther 
lo ariue in a straunge countrey where the inhabitants be 
pollitique. 1609 Dexxer Foure Birdes Noah's Arke, Peltt- 
can Wks. (Grosart) V. 79 Breake (O my God) all the snares 
which daily aud howerly this politick hunter [Satan] pitcheth 
to intrap me. 1667 Primatr City § C. Butider 12 These 
being the craftiest and politiquest sort of knaves. 1710 
Norris Chin, Prud.ii. gs The very notion we have ofa Politic 
or Cunning Man,..one that knows how to compass his End. 
1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 27 They are not so weak as 
to..imagine that you or I are playing any politic game 
with regard to them. 31879 Dixon IWindser 11. xvi. 169 
‘The one great fact of which her politic suitor took account. 

“| 3. Polished, refined, cultured. S¢. Ods. 

Erron. rendering of L, folftus. 

1596 Dacrvapte tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 85 The Ingles 
men, evin as the mair politick [L. so/itiores] Scottis, vses 
that ald Saxoue toung. 747d. 96 Vthiris of the mair politick 
sorte amang vs [L. folftiores). Jbid. in. 178 ‘Thir verses 
albeit nocht verie politik [L. soffzi], 3it throuch commenda- 
tione of ancient antiquitie maist probable. ae i 

B. sé. [With 1,cf. Gr, woAtrucds a politician ; with 
2 (OF. politique, 13th c. in Godef.), Gr. % moArtenh 
(réxvn) the art of government; with 3, Gr. ra 
roAitikd affairs of state, politics.] 

+1. A politician. Ods. 

159 Avimer Harborowe Cj, I doubte not, they had these 
cousideracions that our polytikes haue. 1598 Bacon Sacr. 
Dledit., A theisme Ess. (Arb.) 125 Amongst states men aad 
politikes, 161x W. Sctater Ay (1629) 274, 1 could wish 
all Christian elidigues to consider, that righteousnes is 
the best vpho der of states, and transgression in the issue 

roues their overthrow, 1738 Warburton Dre, Legat. 1. 

ed. 24 Now again, they are a Cabal of mere Politiques. 

tb. An indifferentist in matters of religion, a 
temporizer, a worldly-wise man : orig. with refer- 
ence to the poltivgues of France: see PoLirique. 

1589 Nasu Pasguil § Marfor. 8 Secretarie Machiauell, 
a pollitick not much affected to any Religion. 1600 O, E. 
Repl. Libel 1.v.106 A caruall fellow, and a meere politicke. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 Worldlings, 
aud Depraued _Politickes, who are apt to contemue Holy 
Things. 1633 Eart Manen, Al Mondo (1636) 127 Play not 
the hypocrite, nor the politicke, who cares not what Re- 
ligion bee, so some be. — 

+ 2. Policy; politics. Ods. 

1588 Sie W. Stantev Dr. Adien’s Sedilious Drifis 88 
margin, Certeine ouersights in face escaped this great 

oliticien in this Pamphlet, which is mere politike. 1639 
a N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Woman 1, 10 Those lewd 
bookes, which ..may very justly be termed the politick of the 
vicious and the Libertines. @1649 Daun. or Hawtn. 
Skiamachia Wks, (1711) 190 The politick they pitch’d upon 
was this: some uoblemen, barons, and burgesses .. met at 
Ediuburgh, 1715 BENTLEY Seva. x. 361 This did not suit 
with Popish Politic. ; 

3. p/. Politics. The science and art of govem- 
ment ; the science dealing with the form, organiza- 
tion, and administration of a stale or part of one, 
and with the regulation of its relations with other 
states (hence, zmperial, national, domestic, muni- 
cipal, communal, parochial, foreign politics, etc.). 
Also + the politics, publie or social ethics, that 
branch of moral philosophy dealing with the state 


or social organism as a whole (ods.). 

a1gag Sketton Col. Clout 625 But noble men borne To 
lerne they haue scorne,.,Set nothyng by polytykes. 1g65 
Coorea Thesaurus s.v. Ciutlis, Scientia ciutits, morall 
philosophie, the politikes. a@1619 Fotnersy A theonr, 11. 
xiv, § 2 (1622) 356 Morall Philosophie..hath three parts: 
Ecclesiastickes, Deooumneles and Politickes. 1644 Mitton 
Educ, Wks. (1847) 100/2 The next removat must be to the 
study of politics ; to know the beginning, end, and reasous 
of political societies. 1739 Hume f/aen. Nat. (1874) 1. 
Tatrod, 307 Politics consider men as united in society, and 
dependent on each other. 1789 Gouy. Moxais in Sparks 
Lyfe & Writ. (1832) Il. 94, I mean politics ia the great 
sense, or that sublime science which embraces for its object 
the happiness of mankind. 1791-1823 D‘Israrui Cur, Lit. 
(1866) 339 ‘The art of governing mankind hy eee | 
them ', as politics, ill understood, have been defined. [Cf 
Poticy s4,! 2, quot, 1796.) 1883 J. A. Symoxos in Encycl. 
Brit, XV. 1 a Machiavelli. .founded the science of poli- 
tics for the modern world, by concentrating thought upou 
its fundamental principles. 1900 E. Jenks Hist, Poéttics 1 
By Politics we mean the business of Government, that is to 
say, the contro! and management of people tiving together 
in a society. 

b. The Politics: name of the treatise on political 
science, ta woActixd, by Aristotle. 

1651 Honbes Govt. & Soc. iii. § 13. 46 Aristotle in his first 
hook of Politiques affirmes as a foundation of the whole 
politicall science, that some men by nature are made worthy 
to command, others only to serve. a1656 Ussnen Porver 
Princes i. (1683) 134 As is observed..by Aristotle in his 


POLITICAL. 


Politicks, 1831 Aucyel. Brit, (ed. 7) UL. 5290/1 His [Aris- 
totle’s] two treatises of the Nreomachean this and the 
Politics, ave together a refutation of the erroneous doctrines 
in moral and political philosophy contained in Plato's 
political speculations, iy 

+c. Political actions or practice; policy. Oés, 

1644 [H. Parker] Zus Pop. 23 O that our Courtiers at 
Oxford would admit of such politicks, and blush to po 
any directly coutrary. @1706 Evetyn Afem. (1819) 11. 137, 
I looke upon our neglect of severely punishing them as an 
high defect in our politiques. 1711 Pore Temp, Fame 4x 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, Of crooked 
counsels and dark politicks. ¢1740 Carev God save the 
King ii, Confound their politicks, Frustrate their knavish 
Iricks. 1741 MinpLeton Cicero 11. ix. 259 What strange 
politics do we pursue? 3 : A 

d. Political affairs or business; political life, 

1693 //10urs Town 42 The Coffee-house Politicks are but 
Fewel to Factions. 1710-11 Swirt Leéé. (1767) IT. 141, f 
was aa hour with him [Harley] this morning deep in poli- 
ticks, where 1 told him the ohjections of the October Club. 
1714 Mrs. Mantry ddv. Rive#a 117 She now agrees with 
me, that Politicks is not the Business of a Woman. 1826 
Insrartt ro, Grey rw. i, There is no act of treachery, or 
meanness of which a political party is not capable; for in 
politics there is no honour. 1879 Grapstone SA, at Dalkeith 
26 Nov., } said myself iu 1865, and I believed, that it was 
out of the range of practical politics, that is to say the 
politics of the coming election. 1891 Law Times XCIIL. 
124/1 Sugden .. re-entered politics, and sat in the House of 
Commons. ae ae: - 

e. The political principles, convictions, opinions, 
or sympathies of a person or party. 

1769 Junius Lett, iv. (1772) 1. 35 Most men's politics sit 
much too loosely about them. 1842 Mra in Vonconf. U1. 
656 Whig politics .. appear to exert a peculiarly unhappy 
influence upon character, 1856 EMERSON Eng. Traits, 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 77 Too pleasing a vision to be 
shattered by. .the politics af ckoriakers and costermongers. 
1897 Kuoscomve White Rose Arno 74 Oh what are all your 

olitics to women? A woman’s politics are the mau she 
loves. 

f£. fig. Conduct of private affairs ; politic manage- 
ment, scheming, planning. 

1693 Aunours Town 135, Thou art as much out in thy 
Politicks, ns a Niggardly Father is. 1749 Firipinc Tom 
Fones xvi. vii, Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on 
prudence, and matrimonial litics to her niece. 1855 
eaencey H, Coverdale iii, The governor's letter contains 
a budget of family politics. 1902 Westen, Gaz. 21 Aug. 3/2 
The fall of 5 skirt isa point second to none in importance in 
the politics of a costume. 5 

Political (politik’l), @ (st.)  [f. L. politic 
us, a, Gr, moAiTix-ds (see prec.) + -AL. 

1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to the state or 
body of citizens, its government and poliey, esp. in 
civil and secular affairs; public, civil; of or per- 
taining to the science or art of polities. 

1ggr I’. Witson Logike (1580) rgb, The polliticatt lawe 
doeth cause an outward discipline to bee obserued, euen of 
the wicked. 1637 R. Humpurey tr. S¢. Asdbrose u. Pref, 
We must discerne betweene .. political order .. and .. the 
vices incident thereunto. 1646 S, Botton Arraignm. Err, 
317 In the execution of them, the King performs his part in 
a politicall way, the officers of the Church in an ecclesiastical 
way. 1788 Priesttey Lect, Hrst. y. xxxix. 282 The share 
that he may have in directing the affairs of the society may 
be called his political liberty. 1869 Lecny Znvog. A/or. 1.ii. 

to The distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
fRome}, had lost all care for political freedom. 1878 Grao- 
sTONE Prin. Homer vii. 100 What they [the Achaians] 
seem to have brought with them was ihe true political 
spirit ; the faculty of nation-making. A Eds j 

b. Of persons: Engaged in civil administration; 
civil, as distinct from military; spec. in India, 
having, as a government official, the function of 
advising the ruler of a Native State on political 
matters, as folitical agent, resident, etc. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 212 The junior political 
officers who served under the Envoy, or the Political Agent 
in Upper Sindh. 186: W. H. Russewe in 7isres 29 July, 
The civilian Generals, or ‘ political ’ chiefs, are obuoxtous to 
the regulars, 1880 Gea. Apye in 19¢4 Cent. Apr. 699 


.The first class comprises political residents, commissioners 


of provinces, magistrates, officers of police and public works. 
1903 Whitaker's Almanack 495/2 States of India..governed 
by their native Princes, Ministers, or Councils, with the 
help and under the advice of a political officer of the 
Supreme Government. _ 4 

2. Having an organized government or polity. 
+ Said also of animals such as bees and ants (o/s.). 

1657 S. Purcnas (¢i¢/e) Theatre of Politicall Flying-In- 
sects. 1658 Rowtano Mou/fet’s Theat. [ns. 92x The Phi- 
losopher doth rightly reckon them in the number of the 
Givi or Political sort of Insects. 1690 Loci Govt. n. vii. 
§ 89 There only is a Political or Civil Society. 1875 Maine 
Hist, Inst, xii, 358 Every independent political community, 
that is,..every Independent community neither in a state 
of nature. aor in a state of anarchy. E : he: 

3. Relating to, concerned or dealing with politics 
or the science of government. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 65 Beside his political 
wisdome; his knowledge in Philosophie was_very large. 
1758 Jounson Adler No, 3r3 Men of a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see. .the ambassa- 
dors of France supplicating for pity, 1830 Declar. 25 Jan. 
in C. M. Wakefield Life 7. Attivood x. (1885) 134 We 
propose to form in Birmingham a General Political Union 
of the Industrious Classes, for the Protection of Public 
Rights. 1885 Spectator 16 May, The ladder which leads to 
the highest positions in political life. co 7" 

4. Belonging to or taking a side in politics or in 
connexion with the party system of government ; 
in a bad sense, partisan, factious. 


POLITICAL. 


1769 Funins Lete. iii. (1772) 27 Ut has all been owing to the 
malice of political writers, who will not suffer the best and 
brightest of characters..to take a single right step for the 
honour or interest of the nation, 1846 Waicur Ess. Mid. 
Ages 11. xix. 259 The oldest English political song preserved 
elites to the battle of Lewes in 1264. a 1859 MacAuLav 
Hist. Eng. xxv. V. 241 He tried to inake what is, in the 
jargon of our tine, called political capital out of the deso- 
lation of his house and the blood of his first born. a 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Assessment, Political assessments, in the 
United States, contributions of money levied by political 
committees upon. .office-holders..in order to defray the ex- 
penses of a political canvass. 1900 Daily News 5 Nov. At 
Another feature of an American Presidential campaign is 
the lavish display of political ‘ buttons’. 

+5. = Poritic A. 2. Obs. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair um. i, 1 cannot beget a project 
with all my political brain yet. 1654 tr. Alartini’s Cong. 
China 106 And sometimes suggested dangerous, but political 
Counsels to the Tartars. 31759 Sterne 77. Shandy I. x, 
"Twas natural and very political too in him, to have taken 
a ride to Shandy-Hall. 1978 (W. Marsnatt] Adinefes 
Agric., Digest 19 From two to three hundred acres ..is the 
most political Farm. @ 1817 in Jas. Mill Brit. /ndia 11. v. 
i. 334 Whether it would be political to interfere, or whether 
..It would be expedient, must continue a doubt with us, 


6. Phrases. 5 
the population, trade, revenuc, expenditure, etc. of 


+ Political arithmetic, statistics of | 


astate ; political day =civil day (Day 6) ; political | 


economy, economist: see ECONOMY 3, EcoNOMIST 4; 
political geography, that part of geography which 
deals with the boundaries, divisions, and pos- 
sessions of slales; polttical prisoner, a person im- 
prisoned for a political offence ; political verse, in 
Byzantine and mod. Gr. literature (Gr. moArrexds 
popular), verse composed by accent, not quantity, 
with an accent on the last syllable but one, esp. an 
iambic verse of this kind of fifteen syllables. 

1662 Perry Tracts rei. Ireland (1769) 90 Viti) Essay in 
*Political Arithmetick, cuncerning tbe Growth of the City 
of London. 1710 re Harris Lex. Techn. Ul, Political 
Arithmetick, isthe Application of Arithinetical Calculations 
to the Iixtent and Value of Lands, Number of People, 
Publick Revenues, Taxes, Commerce, Manufactures, or 
whatever relates to the Power, Strength, Riches, &c. of any 
Nation or Common-wealth. 1935-7 BreaxeLey Querist 
§ 53° Whether a little reflection and a little political 
arithmetic may not shew us our mistake? 1706 Puittirs 
sv. Day, The Parts of a*Political or Civil Day. (x615 
Antoine DE Monreuresrien (fitle) Traicte de *I’CEconomie 
Politique.) 1740 Lo. WestmoaeLanp in Johnson Debates 
(1787) L. 109 As in private life, soin political ceconomy, the 
demands of necessity are easily supplied. 1767~ [sec 
Economy 3]. 1780 Haaris Philol. Ing. u. ii, Wks. (1841) 
qio There are “political verses of the same barbarous char- 
acter by Constantinus Manasses, Joha Tzetzes, and others 
of that period. 1788 Giuron Decl. § #. lili. (1828) VIN. 132 
[Byzantine poets}confound all measure of feet and syllables 
in the impotent strains which have received the name of 
political or city verses. i‘ 

B, sé. (elliptical use of the adj.) 

L.A political person; in various senses: &. 
Political agent, officer, resident: see above, 1 b. 

1848 Sia H. B. Epwarves in Lady Edwardes Ales, (1888) 
1, 152 Another of your Lordship's ‘young politicals' joined 
me In the middle of all this fighting, Edward Lake. 1856 
J. W. Core Afem. Brit. Gen. Penin. War |. ii. 71 He was 
superseded. .hy a ‘ political ', who..involved him in a carte 
and tierce correspondence with the Madras officials. 1898 
Geo, Smitn 12 /adian Statesnt, it. 27 A man of action, 
whether as a soldier, a ‘ political ' in the Anglo-Indian sense, 
or an administrator. 4 d 

b. A politician ; a political wriler. raven". 

1857 Gen. P. Tuomrson Andi Adz. U1. App. 97 If there is 
a heaven for politicals, you and 1, Sir, will ask for a corner 
of the Tory bench. : 

c. = political prisoner: see above, 6. 

1888 Century Mag. XXXV. 402 Politicals suffering from 
nervous affections, .. are often put in the same ward with 
insane criminals. 1895 Westm. Gaz 16 Mar. 2/3 The 
flogging of Paina, and their degradation to the general 
treatment of thieves and murderers. 

+ 2. pé. Political matters, politics. Ods. 

1621 Bre. Mountacu Draéride 521 Alway in Naturalls: 
sometime in Politicalls. a1734 Noatn Lives (1826) 111. 308 
He held a due respect to superiors, especially in eoliticats. 

Hence Poli‘ticalism, political activity or par- 
lisanship; Politiealize v. a. /rans. to make 
or render politleal; b. z¢év. to praclise or dis- 
course on politics; Politicaliza‘tion, the action 


of making political. 

1846 Worcester, Politicalisen ..(Ck. Ob.) 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X. ur If you continue to allow him to politicalize in your 
paper. 1902 19¢ Cent. § after Nov.733 In America the 
politicalisation can do more harm than elsewhere. 

Politically, adv. [f. prec. +-Lx 2] 

+1. Ina politic manner; = Porticiy. Obs. 

1988 Exhort. Her Majesty's Faithf, Subj. in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) IT. 95 BC are musters, and training up of men, 
most prudently and politically commanded. 1764 Gotpsm. 
Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1792) 1. 226 Henry politically pretended 
the utmost submission to the pores decrees. 1796 Buaney 
Alem. Metastasio 11. 348 The protest .. was only made 
politically, in order to deprecate my vengeance. an 

2. In a political manner; in respect of politics ; 


from a political point of view. 

1638 Merve Daniels Weeks xxvii. Wks. (1672) 707 puey 
should serve them not religiously, but politically, inasmuc 
as they were to become Slaves and assals to Idolatrous 
Nations. x950 Cuestear. Let. to Son 19 Mar., Never lose 
view of. .the political affairs of Europe. Follow them poli- 
tically, chronologically, and geographically, through the 
newspapers, 184: Niau in Nonconf. 1. 1 A national 
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establishment of religion is essentially vicious in its consti 

tution—philosophically, politically and religiously. 1868 

Fareman Morn. Cong. 11. vii. g1 ‘That part_of the old 

Danish realm. .which is now politically part of Sweden. 
+b.-As an organized state. Obs. 

1979-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 73 Society, poli. 
tically regulated, is a state contra-distinguished from a 
state of nature, 

So Politicalness. vere. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Politicadness, political quality. 


Politicaster (politiksste:). varve.  [ad. It. 
(or Sp.) politicastro: see Pottic B. and -ASTER. J 
A petty, feeble, or contemptible politician. 

1641 Minron Reform. u. Wks. 1851 111. 56 Though all 
the Tribe of Aphorismers, and Politicasters would perswade 
us there be .. reasons against it, 1805 W. Tayzor in sine, 
Rev. 111. 200 But those politicasters who to Spain are not 
just, will to Germany not be generous. 1892 Padé Mall G. 
25 Nov. 2/2 ‘The country is very sick of the parliamentary 
squabbles of politicasters. : 

Politician (pelitifan). Forms: 6 politicien, 
-itien, 7 -isian, -ition, poll-, 7~ politician, (7-8 
-itian). [f. as Ponitic + -1an. So Fe folsdéczese.] 

+1. A politic person ; chiefly in a sinister sense, 
ashrewd schemer; a eralty plolter or intriguer. Ods. 

1588 Str W. Stantey Dr. cillen's Seditions Drifts 89 
Some ouersights euen in pollicie, escaped this great pali- 
ticlen. 1592 Nasaz P. Penilesse Aijb, The Diuel..was..su 
famous a Politician in purchasing, that Hel, which at the 
beginning was but an obscure Village, is ouw become a 
huge citie, x96 Suans. 1 //en. 2/7, 1. tii. 2g1, 1 am whipt 
and scourg’d with rods, Netled, and stung with Pismires, 
when IT heare Of this vile Politician Bullingbrouke. 1613 
Cuarman Rev. B. D'Amébots 1. i. Plays 1873 1). 119 This 
was a sleight well maskt. O what_is man Valesse he be 
a Politician. 1749 Precoinc Yom Jones vi. ii, The squire 
..was, however, in many points, a perfect politician, 1764 
Foote Patron ut. Wks. 1799 1. 352 Ah, Bever, Bever | you 
are a miserable politician. Do you know, now, that this is 
the luckiest incident that ever occurr'd? 

2. One versed in the theory or science of govern- 
ment and the art of governing; one skilled in 
politics; one practically engaged in conducting 
the business of the state; 2 statesman. 

1589 Purtennam Lng. Poesie 1. iii (Arb) 23 Poets.. were 
the first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, 
deuising all expedieat meanes for th'establishment of Com- 
mon wealth. 1634 W. Tiawuyt tr, Badzae's Lett. (val. 1.333 
Tbat felicity Politisians search after, as being the end of 
civil life. 1696 Pumutrs (ed. 5), Politician, one that under- 
stands the Art of Governing, or judges of it according to 
the Parts he has acquired. 1 Biackstone Com, 1. 
Introd. 96 Sir Edward Coke, and the politicians of that time, 
conceived great difficulties in carrying on the projected 
union. 1886 M. Arnotp in Yines 22 May 15/6 Lord 
Salishury’s bad and arbitrary temper (I mean, of course, as 
a politician,..) is as great a misfortune to the country as 
Lord Randolph Churchill's intriguing. . 

b. One keenly interested in olitics; one who 


engages in party polities, or in political strife, 
or who makes politics his profession or business ; 
also (esp. in U.S.), in a sinister sense, one who 


lives by politics as a trade. 

1628 Forp Lover's Afel. 1. ii, So politicians thrive, That 
with their crabbed faces, and sly tricks, ..do wriggle in Their 
heads first, like a fox, to rooms of state. 1632 Htywoop 2nd 
Pt. Iron Age Wks. 1874 1V, 364, 1am a pea oathes 
with me Are but the tooles I worke with, 1 may breake An 
oath by my profession. 3646 Bucx Nich. £10, 1. 17 Lewis.. 
was meerly a Politician, and studied only his owne ends. 
@ 1732 Gav Fables 11. ix. 14 Politicians you suggest, Should 
drive the nail that goes the best. 1776 Apam Situ 1, Nat, 
ty. fi. (1869) IL. 41 That insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed 
hy the momentary fluctuations of affairs, 1828 Macautay 
Hallam Ess. (1887) 96 A politician, where factions run high, 
is interested not for the whole people, but for his owa 
section of it. 1879 Sir G. Camppete White § Black 68 
The word ‘politician’ is used in a bad sense in America, as 
applied to people who make politics a profession, and are 
skilled in the art of ‘ wire-pulling ' and such practices. 

+3. = PoLirique, Potitic B. 1b. Obs. 

1656 M. Casavuon Enthus. iit 171 The use of this Theo- 
logie, doth most properly belong unto Jesuits,..and Jesuited 
Politicians, whether they call themselves Lutherans, or 
Calvinists, or otherwise. 1672 [H. Stusse] Rosemary § 
Bayes; The Ecclesiastical Politition writ in England. 168% 
Baxter Ace. Sheriocke iv. 189 Their minuter differences 
have made some called Lutherans,..some Independents, 
aad some Politicians or Erastians. 

4, (See quot.) 

1868 Woop Z/omes without H. xiii. 247 The White-Eyed 
Flycatcher (Afuscicapa cantrix) ., uses so much newspaper 
in the construction of its home, that it has gone by the 
name of Politician. 

5. attrib. 

1638 R. Baxer tr. Balzac's Leét, (vol. TIL) 43 This is one 
of your politician subtleties, to make Angoulesme passe for 
a Frontier Towne. 1671 Minron, Samson 1195 Your ill- 
meaning Politician Lords,..Appointed to await me thirty 
spies, 1885 A. Forses Souvenirs Continents 247 A turbu- 
lent..sea of political or rather politician quasi-social life. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Politicianess, a female 
politician; Politi‘cianism, practice charactertstic 
of a politician; Politi-cianize v. ¢rans., to in- 


volve in party politics. 

1887 Sad. Rev. 11 June 833/1 Mr. Lawson, and the other 
Radical politicians and *politicianesses who went out for to 
see what was to be seen at Bodyke. 3 R. Paut Lez. 
15 Aug. in Ment, xiii. (1872) 168 Lord Aberdeen has got his 
bill passed. It is a mere piece of *politicianism. 1893 
Resolution in Voice (N. Y.) 26 Oct., The corrupt ring that 
has bound this city hand and foot,..*politicianizing the 


~ 


POLITICO-. 


public schools and perpetrating bold, gigantic robberies 
upon the taxpayers. F 

+ Politi-cious, 2. Ods. Also g -itious. [irreg. 
f. politic or politici-an + -oU8.] Politic ; political. 

1638 Sir T. [ersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 171, 1 could... perceive 
that Mabomitan Princes are terrible crafty or mysteriously 
politicious, 1818 Scotr //rt, Alidé. xii, One of the public 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prevent 
ane general owning of the cause in the day of power. 

Politicist (-sist). rare. [f. PoLirtc + -1s7.] 
A student of political science : sce quot. 

1885 SEELEY /’od. Sc. (1896) i. 26 The historian,. -according 
to me, isdistinct. He is not an anthropologist or an ethno- 
logist, but if I may coin a word, be is a politicist. Tbe 
political group or organism—the state—is his study. 

Politicize (polictisoiz), v. [fas Ponitic + -12£.] 

1. intr. To aet the politician; lo discourse on 
or engage in politics. 

1758 H. Watrove Lef. to Mann 11 junc, But while | am 
politicising, 1 forget tote!l you half the purport of my letter. 
1759 (id. 13 Sept., Not tu politicize too much, | believe 


| the world will come to be fought for somewhere between 


the North of Germany and the back of Canada. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes v. (1872) 177 Burns .. could have governed, debated 
ian Natiunal Assemblies; politicised, as few could. 1892 
Pall Mail G. 3 Dec. 2/2 We talk and squabble and politi- 
cize about education as a vote-catching agency. - 

2. érans. To render political, give a political 
character fo. 

1846 Grote Grecee 1. xi. 1. 285 It was the tendency of the 
enlightened men of Athens, from the days of Sol6n down- 
wards, to refine and politicise the character of ‘Théseus. 
Jbid. xiv. 351 Conon ., historicises and politicises the whole 
legend. 1887 Hour Glass 1. 60 ‘The opinion of a literature- 
taster. .whose intellectual palate is so ‘potiticised ' that he 
detects a smack of the hustings where there is none. 

Hence Politticizing /f/. @., talking politics. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIL). 578 Besides the potiticising 
and haranguing crowds..your course is hemmed by count- 
less others, 1887 Contemp. Nev. Nov. 711 Politicizing 
sophists threaten to be a perfect curse ta ladia. 

+ Politicless, a. Oés. rare— >. [f. Pouirie a. 
or sb, + -Luss.) Void of policy; impolitic. 

1g56 J. Wevwoun Spider y #. Ixix. 34 Betwene his politike- 
re pittic (erst saide) And his pitteles polisic, (here erst 
aide), 

Politicly (pplitikli), ads. [f Poitic a. 
+ -LY¥%,] In a politic manner; with policy or 
skilful management ; shrewdly; artfully, craftily. 

1477 Stew J. Paston in P. Leté. 111, 188, 1 thynke notte a 
mater .. weell handelyd, oor poletykly dale with, 1536 
act 28 Lfen. VIEL, 7 $0 Your maiestie most victoriousely 
prudently politikely and indifferently hath .. raled this 
realme. @ 1548 Hatt. Chron, Edw. LV 230 The allega- 
cions were well proued by the Englishmen, and pollitiquely 
defended by the Frenche nea. 1603 Knotes /fést. Turks 
255 The death of Mahomet had been politiquely concealed 
one and furtic daies. 1701 De For Tredorn Aug. 5 They 
rule sv politickly and so well. 1808 HE. S. Barrirr af iss-ded 
Generaé 147 As if he had purposely and_politicly selected 
them as a foil to himself. 1868 Hutme Lue &. Godsrey |, 
He had politicly relaxed a little towards her. 

| Politico (politike). Now rare, [lt. or Sp. 
politico politic, a politician,] A politician: chiclly 
with bad connotation. 

1630 A’. Yohnson's Kingd. & Commu, Aijb, The nimblest 
Politico's of these active times, 1659 GAUDEN Jars Ch. 
1. xxii. 256 He is counted cunning, a meere politico, a 
time-server, an hypocrite. 1692 Vindication Vref. Aij, 
Methinks I hear now our cautious Politico's asking, What 
aylsthis Person? 1893 F. Auams Vew Egy pi 129 Academic 
London politicos. Pa 7 : 

Politico-, combining form of Gr. modcrid-s 
civil, political, prefixed to an adj. to denote a. 
‘politically, as applied to politics’, as poléfico- 
-avithmetical, -ethical, -geographical, - moral, -or- 
thodox; BD. ‘political and... ..”, as politico-com- 
mercial, -ecclesiastical, judicial, -military, -peri- 
patetic, -sacerdotal, -scientific, -soctal, -theological ; 
also used to form sbs., as foditicoma‘nia, a mania 
for politics ; politicopho bia, a horror of politics. 

In @ used in the formation of adjectives from phrases 
containing political: e.g. from politicalarithmetic, politico- 
arithmetical; from political economy, politico-economical, 

x815 J. Lawaence in Monthly Mag. XXXVIIL. 21 OF .. 
greater weight in the “politico-arithmetical scale. 188% 
Nature XXL 420/2 The construction of the *politico-com- 


mercial road from Darjiling to the Jyalap Pass. 81x I. 
Mitner in £é/e xxiii. fries 467 Ecclesiastical. .and *politico- 
ecclesiastical questions of great magnitude. 1884 H. Srexcer 


in Contemp, Rev. July 45 Study of men’s *politico-ethical 
ideas and sentiments. 1805 Edin. Rev. V1. 468 Mr. Cock- 
burn's *politico-geographical sketch. 1825 Bentuam Offic. 
Apt. Maximized, Indic, (1830) 76 One *politico-judicial 
virtue his lordship has. 1785 Eng. Rev. VI. 34 The 
*Politico-mania, and passion for news, our author alledges 
are unfavourable to literature. 1853 Tx. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. 111. xxxi. 230 In all the Spanish possessions in 
America, we must distinguish between the ecclesiastic, 
*politico-military, and financial divisions. 1875 H.C. Woop 
Pierap. (1879) 128 The question ..is at present a very 


ae 
issues. 1802 Syp. Smitu [i4ks. (1850) his “politico- 
orthodox rage in the mouth of a preacher may pro- 
fitable ns well as sincere. 1749 Frevoinc Tom Fones v1. 
ii, Those wise tenets,..so well inculcated in that *Politico- 
Peripatetic school of Pada aaa x830 Hay & Betr- 
RAGE Afem, A. Waugh iii, (1839) 225 Many others displayed 
uamanly fears and the horrors of a *politicophobia, 1824 
G. S. Fasea Diffie. Lnfidelity (1833) 83 The code of religion, 
which he {Moses] delivered.., was not a *politico-sacerdotal 
fraud. 1778 Apicais Avams in Fam. Le#t. (1876) 338 
The *politico-scientific ladies of France, = ue in 
=-2 


serious one, involving .. many moral and 


POLITICO-ECONOMICAL. 


Mackail Life (1899) I. 107, I can’t enter into *politico-social 
subjects with any interest.., things are in a muddle. 1752 
Waasurton Letter to Hurd (1809) 108 *Politico-theological 
dissertations on Calvinism, Jansenism, Quietism, &c. 1890 
Lowen Afilton's A reop. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 95 Williams 
.. lived long eoongh to learn that there were politico-theo- 
logical bores in Rhode Island. 

Poli:tico-econo’mical, 2. [See Poxirico-.] 
Pertaining or relating to Political Economy. 

1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art i. (1868) 69 The real politico- 
economical signification of every one of those beautiful 
toilettes. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Socfol. (1882) 44 Certain 
classes of sociological facts (as the politico-economical). 

|| Politicone (-éne). Obs. rare. [It. f. Portico + 
-one: see -00N.] A politician: with hostile or 
contemptuous connotation. 

@ 1734 Nortu Exam. (1740) 118 He was certainly a troe 
Matchiavellian Politicone, and his Skill lay in the English 
State. —Life Ld, eee ees) I. 155 (D.) Formal visitants 
and politicones often found him out at his chambers. 

Poli‘tico-reli'gious, 2. [See Poxrrico-.] 
prop. Pertaining to religion as influenced by 
politics; but commonly used as = Pertaining to 
politics as influenced by or dependent on religion ; 
at once political and religious. 

1754 O. in Connolssenr No. 47. P1 We were inspired with 
adetestation of the pope and pretender by the .Voujuror, 
the Jesuit Caught..and such other politico-religious dramas, 
1804 C. B. Brown tr, Molney's View Soil U.S. p. xiii, A 
power raised upon a politico-religions foundation, like that 
claimed by the Stuarts of England, 1841 Taencu Parades 
iii, (2877) 46 The parables of Jesus have not primarily a 
woral, but a politico-religious, or theocratic purpose. 1878 
Stusss Coast, (fist, WA. xviii, 80 The politico-religions 
schemes of the Lollards. 

So Poli-tico-reli‘gionist, one whose religion is 
ofa political character, or a matter of politics. 

1835 Brit. Mag. V11. 596 Candour..is a quality well nigh 
banished from the morale of the politico-religionist. 

Politied (pp'litid), a. rare. [£. Pourry! + -162.] 
laving or provided with a polity. 

1816 G, S. Faner Orig. Pagan {dol. 111. 625 A powerful 
and regularly politied people. 1827 — Sacr. Cadlend. 
Prophecy (1844) 111. 63 A distinct and regularly politied 
Church, 1838 — /nguixy 571 Communions, which God 
himself has declared to be Churhes, however they originated, 
and however they were politied. 

+ Polittion. Ods. rare-°, 
polishing. ] 

1623 Cockraam, Poéition, a diligent trimming. 

| Politique (polztz*k). [F., prop. adj. ‘political’; 
see Potttic.] One of an opportunist and moderate 
party, which arose in France ¢ 1573, during the 
Iuguenot wars, and regarded peace and political 
reform as more urgent than the decision by arms 
of the religious quarrel ; also, a sympathizer with 
this party elsewhere, and, opprobriously, an in- 
differentist, a temporizer: = Potsiric B. 1b. 

1609 Distr (Douay) £xad, x. Conim,, Because Gods servants 
May not temporize in religion, politiques unjustly charge 
them to have bad intentions. 31644 Butwer CAirod. Aijb, 
Interpreters henceforth grow out of date, While Politiques 
usurpe the Sultans state, 1879 Satntseury in Excyed. Brit. 
1X. 564/1 The middle party, the Politiques of Europe,—the 
English, that is, and the Germans,—sent help to Henry. 
1888 Q. Review CLXVIL, 21 At Court three great parties 
were contending for aut in the King's name—the Guises, 
the Reformers, and the Politiques. 

Politique, -ly, obs. forms of Poxitic, -Ly. 

Porlitist. rare. (f. Pouiry!+-1s7.} A student 
of or writer on polity. 

(1869 Contemp. Rev. X1. 132 The pleasant society of Poli- 
tists and Legists like Hooker, Taylor, &c. 

Polititian, -ious : see Poirrictan, -1ous. 

Po'litize,~. vere. [f. Poriry! + -12e.] 

t1. a. ¢vans. To deal with or treat (a matter) 
politicly, diplomatically, or craftily. b. gtr. To 
deal politicly or diplomatically. Ods. 

1998 Torte Alba (1880) 65 Matters of state we vse to 
politize, Ergctestinang for aduantage great. 1641 Mitron 
Reform. tt, Wks. 1851 11]. 66 Let us not..stand bankering 
and politizing, when God.. points us out the way. 

2. intr, +a. To have political relations. Ods. 
b. To deal in politics. rare. 

1623 Liste Alfrie on O. §& N. Test. To Rdr. 12 The 
Hebrew it selfe..temporizing with Egypt, politizing with 
Chaldea, merchandizing with Syria,..&c. grew so ont of 
knowledge amon the people, that they vnderstood not our 
Sauiours £Ui, Eli. 1900 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 182/1 Tu 
politise in advance is foreign to our nature. 

3. trans. To make into citizens. 

1884 J. Rae Contemp, Socialisnr iii, 123 Its [the state's] in- 
habitants must he politized, for they, all of them, constitute 
the Jodis. 

+ Politure. 04s. [a. obs. F. politure (Godef.) 
= It. politura, L. politiira polishing, smoothing, 
f. polil-, ppl. stem of polive to polish : see -uRE.] 
Polishing ; polish, smoothness. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 21 Arch. .of a rare and suhtile 
devise, and exquisite polyture. 1625 N. CarpeNTER Geog. 
Del. t, vii. (1635) 183 The roundnesse and politure, wherein 
Art should shew as much exactnesse as shee can. 1668 
Witxins Real Char. u. tii, § 2. 62 Stones..either of a 
Shining Politure, or capable of it. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
59 The heauty, politure, and hardness of shells, render them 
very fit for luxurious uses. 


(ad. L. polition-em 


b. fig. Elegance of form; polish of style, man- | 


ners, or habits; refinement. 
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1593 Nasne Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 232 If you 
hould lende it (from the beginning to the ending,) but 
sutable descriptionate politure. 1607 Torsern Four/. 
Beasts Ep. Ded., The neatness and politure of the Cat and 
Peacock. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 69 To reduce them [men] 
from the politure and improvement of after times..to their 
first caves and cottages. 1720 ve Canons Eng. 
CA. Pref. to Rdr. 64 Men who wanted the Politure and Fine- 
ness ofthis Age. ; 

Polity ! (peliti. Also 7 pollity. [a. obs. F. 
politte (1419), ad. L. Jolitia : see Potey sd.1} 

1. Civil organization (as a condition) ; civil order. 

1538 Staakev England. ii. 51 Pepul, rude, wythout polyty, 
can not vse that same [riches] to theyr owne connnodyte. 
1sg4 Hooker Zec?. Pol. 1. ii, § 1 The necessitie of Politic, 
and Regiment in all Churches may bee beld, without holding 
any one certayne forme to bee necessary in them all. Nor 
is it possible that a form of politie, much less _politie 
ecctesiasticall should be good, vnlesse God himselfe bee 
authour of it. 1763 J. Baown Poetry & Afus. iv. 40 In the 
Course of Time, and the Progress of Polity and Arts, a 
Separation of the several Parts .. would naturally arise. 
1868 GLAuSIONE Juv. Aundi vi. 171 At a period ante- 
cedent to the formation of anything like polity in Greece. 

b. Administration of a state, civil government 


(as a process or course of action). 

rgrs ATTERsURY Serm.,On Matt. xxvii.25 (1734) 1.127 The 
.. were permitted. .toretain some Shadow of their Domestick 
Polity and Government. 1774 Jerrerson A ttodfog. App, 
Wks. 1859 1. 144 The original constitution of the American 
colonies possessing their assemblies with the sole right of 
directing their internal polity. 1884 W. C. Situ Atddro- 
stan 60 Yo. .help the growth Ofcivil polity, and self-control. 

2. a. A particular form of political organization, 
a form of government. 

xsg7 Hooxea fecd. Pol, v. Ixxix. § 3 We preferre .. the 
Spartan hefore the Atbenian Politie. 1652-62 Hrytin Cos- 
snogr. Introd. (1674) 4/2 Of this kind also are the several 
Polities, and forms of Government. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.V. Qucen-bee, Some authors who have written of the polity 
of bees. 1876 Granr Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. i. 3 note, The 
polity nf Scotland remained as yet Celtic, though it very 
soon afterwards became feudal. A 

b. An organized socicty or community of men ; 


a state. Also fig. 

1650 Taare Com, Exod. xx. 17 Moses his politie could 
not consist of true worshippers and professed Idolaters, 
1828 Cartyte Afésc. (1857) 1.152 The polity of Literature is 
called a Republic. 1840 J. H. Newman Par. Serm, (1842) 
V. xv. 244 ‘The soul of man is intended to be a well-ordered 
polity. 1894 Huxtey Zvol. & Ethies 23 Those who should 
fie kept, as certain to be serviceable meimbers of the polity. 

+3. Mode of administering or managing public 
or private affairs; esf. skilful, prudent, or crafly 
management; statecraft; = Pourcy 56.1 2-4. Obs. 

1562 Pitkincton Expos. Abdyas Pref.g It is wonderfull 
to consider the foolishnes of the wicked, which in politic 
wold seme so wise. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. 1. i, 
Tis your best politic to be ignorant. 1697 Evetyn Muaetso. 
vit. 229 The false Polity of Raising and Sinking. 1828 
D'Israzui Chas. 7, UU. xii, 310 The age of heroism .. was 
now settling intothe age of polity. 1843 Lytton Last Sar. 
in. iti, T know little of stratagem and polity, wars and kings. 

+4, A political principle. sonce-zse. Obs. 

1642 J. M[ansu) Argt. cone. Militia ae his is the reason 
of that pollity of Law, that the King is y politick, 

+ Polity 2, Os. [erron. f, PoLy sb.2 + -rty.) 
= Potarity 1. 

1613 M. Riotuv Magn. Bodtes vi. 23 This alteration of 
polity is to he ohserued likewise in Magneticall needles. 
Lbid. xvii. 64 From those paralels and parts, neere adioyn- 
ing to the pole, the greatest vigour of*politie Magneticall 
doth proceed. /did, xx. 72 That contrary nature of pollity 
that was in the weake Load-stone, 

Politzerize (politséraiz), v. [f. name of 
Adam Politzer, a physician of Vienna, who intro- 
duced the method: see -1ZE.] ¢vans. To inflate 
the tympanic cavity of (a patient) throngh the 
Eustachian tube. Hence Polistzerizing v7. sb.; 
also Poli:tzeriza‘tion. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. VX. 786 Politzerising is now 
performed carefully Several times, when a perforation sound 
is heard. /éid. 79x The Eustachian tube..was found to 
be pervious, as ascertained by auscultation during Politzer- 
isation, 1897 Alidutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 1x6 Politzerization. 

Poliue, obs. form of PuLLEY. 

Polk (pak), v. fad. F. polker (Littré), f. 
polka Pouka sb] tnir. To dance the polka. 

1845 M. J. Higeins £ss. (1875) 219 He waltzes smoothly, 
and gallops rapidly, and polks intricately. 18532 Fraser's 
Mag. XLVI. 704 He..waltzed and polked with their daugh- 
ters. 1876 Geo. Extor Dan, Der. u1. xi, I shall not waltz or 
polk with any one. . 

Polk, obs. Sc. spelling of Poke; var. Putx 
land 2 Polk, -e, obs. and dial. var. Put, pool. 

Polka (pd lka), 56.1 [= Fr. and Ger. polka: 
of uncertain origin. The dance being of Bohemian 
origin (orig. called Mimra), it has been suggested 
that polka was a corruption of Czech pulha half, 
‘a characteristic featnre being its short half steps’. 
Another suggestion is that the actual form, 
whether or not altered from pz/ka, is due to the 
Polish Polka, fem. of Polak a Pole: cf. polonaise 
{also a dance), and mazzrka.] 

1. A lively dance of Bohemian origin, the music 
for which is in duple time. 

Danced at Prague in 1835, at Vienna 1839, Paris 1840, 
London in the spring of 1842: see Memoirs of Anna MAW, 
Pickering (1903) xvi. Folka-mazurka, a modification of 
the mazurka dance to the movement of a polka. 
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1844 dlustr. Lond. News 23 Mar. 184 The Polka is an 
original Bohemian Peasant Dance, and was first introduced 
into the fashionable saloons of Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
about eight years since. 1844 Lapy Eastiaxe Frais. § 
Corr. 1. 153 A polka danced, only fit for children, becanse 
so cvideaule tanght by a dancing-master. 1846 SMART 
Suppl, Podéta, an Hungarian dance lately fashionable in 
France and England. 1852 Miss Yonce 7wo Guard. xiii. 
(1861) 237 ‘Thank you, I don’t dance tbe Polka’, she re. 
plied. 1881 Academy 15 Oct. 293 Prof. Helmar has the 
credit of being the inveator of the polka. 1884 St Yames' 
Gaz. 28 Apr. 5/1 It was Taglioni_ who introduced into 
England the polka. 1898 Stainer & Baranrr Diet. Alus. 
Yerms 372/1 The polka was so popular that it absorbed 
every aie dance for a time. Articles of food, of clothing 
and of ornament, were named afterit. at¢7tb. 1844 (dlustr. 
Lond, News 11 May 301/1 You perform the galop waltz, 
substituting the Polka step just described. -. 

2. A piece of music for such a dance, or in its 


time or rhythm, 

1844 Ldlustr. Lond. News 27 a 280 The fourth polka by 
Jullien. Composed on National Bohemian and Hungarian 
Melodies. 1848 THackeray L&. Snobs xxv, You recognise 
those polkas? They were played at Devonshire House 
the day of the grand féte. 1867 Miss Brappon X. God- 
coin 1. 4.16 The guard's horn playing a joyous polka made 
itself heard among the trees. . 

3. On account of the popularity of the dance, 
polka was prefixed as a lrade name to articles of 
all kinds (cf. quot. 1898 in 1); e.g. the folka 
curlain-band (for looping up curtains), folka- 
gause, polka hal; polka-dot, a pattern consisting of 
dots of uniform size and arrangement. 

1846 W.S. Cottrarte (¢ét/e) Polka Song Book and Old 
Friends Olio, containing Comic and Sentimental Songs, 
Duets, Glees, etc. 1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 1. 367/1 
We won't give a farden for the polka hats with the low 
crowns. 1883 Century Mag. July 378/1 To the end of 
which {line] he looped,..what is known, technically, as 
the ‘polka’, with scarlet body, red hackle, biown and 
white tail, and wings of the spotted feathers of the guinca- 
fowl. x J. G. Bourke Svake Dance Moguis xi. 119 
Covered with white spots which .. resolved themselves into 
white arrow-heads and polka-dots, the latter arranged longi- 
tudinally, two and two. 1894 Exiz. L. Banks Cavip. 
Curiosity 160, | bought a black and white polka-dot blouse 
and apron for work in the laundry. 

Hence (#once-wds.) Polka v. inir., to dance the 
polka; Polka‘ic a., of the character of a polka; 
Polkama'nia, a mania for dancing the polka; 
Po'lkery, an assembly for polka dancing; Po'l- 
kist, -iste, one who dances the polka. 

1859 Sata Sw. round Clock (1861) 299 It does my heart 
good .. to see the.. children in our crowded London courts 
and alleys waltzing and *polkaing to the Italian organ- 
pede music. 1873 Miss Baoucuton Vancy 1l. 174 We 
tave at length. .Jeft them to polka and schottische their fill 
until the morning. 1884 G. Moore M/umumer’s Wife xii, 
He thought Olea too *polkaic, 4 ‘5 Punch VAI. 86 
‘The *Polkamania issaid to have originated in Bohemia, 1883 
W. B. Souire in Grove Diet. Afus. U1. 8/1 Vienna, Paris, 
and London were successively attacked by this curious 
* polkamania’; clothes, hats, and streets were named after 
the dance. 1845 ud Hicains Zss. (1875) 218 Morning *pol- 
keries in Grosvenor Square. 1846 G. Waasueron Hochelaga 
I. 93 Some of them are the best waltzers and *polkistes 
T have ever seen. 1851 (¢¢/¢/c) The Lorgnette or Studies of 
the Town,..contains Notices of Big oe es ‘Town, Fashion- 
ahle Man,..the Polka and Polkists, Watering Places, [ete.} 

Polka (péwlka), 54.2 [f. prec. sb., perb. with 
reference to Polish Polka a Polish woman: cf. 

polonatse.] A woman’s tight-fitting jacket, usnally 
knitted: more fully pocka-yacket. 

1844 Tuacxeray Contrib, to Punch Wks. 1898 VI. 89 
Ladies with the most flaming polkas, and flounces all the 
way up. 1849 Mechanic's Mag. 17 Nov. 479 The Lady's 
Winter Polka Jacket. 185: Voy. to Mauritius vi. 224 A 
sort of polka-jacket of dark cloth with many buttons. 1859 
Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 185 Stalls, laden with pretty 
gimcracks,..wax flowers and Berlin and crochet work, 
prints, and polkas, and women’s ware of all sorts. 


Poll (poxl), sd. Forms: 3-7 polle, 4-7 pol, 
5-7 powle, 6 poulle, poolle, poil (S¢.), 6-7 
powl (9 north. dial.), poul(e, pool(e, 6-9 pole, 5- 
poll; 8. 5- Sc.and north. dial.pow. [ME. polle 
= obs. Dn. polle ‘le sommet de la teste’ aliens 
polle, pol ‘caput’, ‘cacnmen, fastiginm’ (Kilian), 
LG. polle head (Brem. Wb.); cf. Sw. dial. pud/ 
(Rietz), Da. pzedd crown of the head.] 

I. The head of man or beast. 
1. The human head. (Not now in serious liter- 


ary use, but common dialectally everywhere.) __ 
cxzgo S. Eng. Lee. 1. 309/325 pe deuel.. wolde fain 
henten heom hipe polle. 131. 4. #. Adit. P. B.1265 Pulden 
prestes by pe polle & plat of her hedes. cxqoo Laud Troy 
Bk. 5530 Thei stroke to-gedir with so gret myght, That 
bothe vpon here pol lyght. cxrq4qo Prom. Parv. 407/2 Pol, 
or heed, caput. 1584 Huoson Du Bartas’ Yudith vi. in 
Sylvester's Wks. (1621) 750 From his shoulders flew his 
powle. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 282 Looke, if the 
wither'd Elder hath not his Poll claw'd like a Parrot. 1639 
T. pe Gray Commi. Horse. 71 Keeping bis poule warm. 
x820 L. Hunr Judicator No. 22 (1822) I. 172 Receiving 
the full summer showers with an uncovered poll. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Powl, the head. 1876 Baowwinc 
Pacchiarette ix, From silk shoe on heel to laced poll’s-hood. 
B. 21500 P. Jounston Thre deid Powis, Behold our heidis 
thre Oure holkit cine, oure peilit powis bair. 1596 Dat- 
rymete tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Seot. vu. 122 Andro Bartayne.. 
slew sa mony piratis, that, mony puncheounis full of thair 
powis he sent to Scotland, in gifte, to the king. 1818 Scort 
Hirt. Midi. xiii, The.. veteran soldier that has..heard the 
bullets whistle as aften as he bas hairs left on bis auld pow. 
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1871 C. Gipson Lack of Gold xx, How is she ever to get 
married wi' a shaven pow? 
+b. The figure or representation of a head. 

1377 Lan. P, #2. B, xii. 246 A pardoun with a peys of 
led and two pollis amydde. 

+e, A skull. O6s. rare. 

1721 Ramsav Elegy on Patie Birnié viii, He..strak sounds 
fast and clear Out o’ the pow [a mare’s skull]. 1745 ~ 
Gentle Sheph, 11.ii, Boils up their livers in a warlock’s pow. 

2. spec. a. The part of the head on which the 
hair grows; the head as characterized by the colour 


or state of the hair. 

1602 Suaks. Hat, 1v. v. 196 His Beard as white as Snow, 
All Flaxen was his Pole. 1713 C’ress Wincuetsea A/isc. 
Poems 105 With wadling Steps, and frowzy Poles. 1790 
Burns Yohn Anderson my Fo i, Blessings on your frosty 

ow, John Anderson, my jo. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. x1x. 303 
ios back was bunch’d, his visage swarthy, curl'd His poll. 
1855 Tuackerav Newcomes vi, His bald head might be 
seen alongside of Mr. Quilter's confidential grey poll. 

b. The crown or top of the head; the vertex. 

1382 Wveutv Dan. xiv. 35 The angel of the Lord toke hym 
in the poll of hym (1388 top, Vxég. in vertice],and bare hym 
in an her of his hed, and putte hym in to Babyloyne. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 217 He wolde bende his heer 
from pe pol toward be foreheed [L. a vertice ad frontem|, 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 127 A great round hole in 
the pole of his head. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 359 Of 
diseases incident to the eares, and poll of the head. 162z 
Water Diary (Camden) 62 The said fish [a Caaing whale] 
had no gills, but put out his water at his pole. 

c. The nape of the neck, 

1671 Biacrave Asérol. Physic 120,1 did. apply raw-fresh 
meat to the powl or Neck to help..divert the humour froin 
the Eyes. 1675 Hosprs Odyssey (1677) 260 The arrow 
pierc'd his neck from throat to poll. 1771 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 259 Px You shall sometimes see a Man begin the Offer 
of a Salutation, and..stop short in the Pole of his Neck. 
18:6 Sporting Mag. XLV11. 302 An old hare .. having 
a wire round its neck so tight as to have sunk beneath the 
skin inits pole. 1833 Regud. fustr. Cavalry 1. 48 The bend 
should be from the poll of the neck. 

+3. spec. The head and shoulders of the ling (as 
adish). Cf. Jown 56.3 2. Oés. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev, Man ont of Hum. w. ili, Hee lookes 
like a shield of hrawne,.. or a drie Poulc of Ling vpon 
Easter-eue, that has furnisht the table all Lent. 36971 
Crowne Feliana i, J was to go buy a pole o’ Ling for the 
womens dinner. . 

+4. As the prominent or visible part in a crowd, 
put for; A person or individual in a number or 
list (= HEAD sé. 7b); esp. in phrases, e. g. dy (¢he) 
poll, by counting of heads; poll by poll, one by 
onc; per poll, for cach person. Odés. (exc. in 
legal phr. CHALLENGE Zo the polls.) 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Of gedelynges, gromes, .. 
Harlotes, hors-knaves, Bi pate and by polle. 1387 ‘lrevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 33 Payde to here lordes for cuery pol 
twenty schillynge. 1495 Act x1 Hen VIi,c. a1 § miNone 
ofthe said petite Jury. .shall. have any Chalenge to tharray 
or to any persone or poll therin being ympanelled. cx1gis 
Cocke Loreél's B. 4 Ye shall here the names poll by poll. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11.329 The people greatly murmured 
for the payment of foure pence the polle. 1598 Grenewey 
Vacitus' Ann, xu. vii. (1622) 188 There was bestowed a 
gift of forty sesterces by powle to the people. s602 Fun- 
BECKE 2nd Pt, Parail, 20,1 agree to pay for the carriage 
of everic poll or person of them a certaine suinme of money. 
1624 Capt, Smitn Virginia 167 Some small tax..as a 
Penny vpon every Poll,called a head-penny, 1641 Terenes 
de la Ley 51 Challenge to or by the Poll, is where excep- 
tion is taken to any one, or more, as not indifferent. 31648 
Prynne Pica for Lords 27 Take them poll by poll. 1678 
Woop Life 20 Mar. (O. H.S.) IE. gor An act for raising 
money by the poll. 1796 H. Huntea tr, St,-Pierve's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) V1. 516 Voting by poll..and hy orders. 

+b. A unit in numbering domestic animals, 
chattels, etc, (Plural after a numeral also fo//.) 

Cf, Heap sb. 7c. Obs. 

1494 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 322 A dosyn 
pollys of pewter vessell. 1534 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 
30, i1j powles of peauter vessel, 1544 R. Broker Wii2(B. tT. 
Addit. MS. 24925 If. 21 b), Twenty poule of pultrey. 1601 
Suaus. Ad’s Wedl ww, iit 1g0 The muster file, rotten and 
sound,..amounts not to fifteene thousand pole. 

§. Short for Pott-Tax. Oés. or Hust. 

1684 Col, Rec. Peunsylv. 1. 99 Ordered That a pole Pro- 
portionably Layd, be debated y® first thing tomorrow, sg 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2449/4 An Act for Raising Moncy by a Poll, 
and otherwise, towards the Reducing of Ireland. 1692 
Wasuincton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. M.’s Wks, 1851 VII 71 
The Jews, even the poorest of them in the time of their 
Commonwealth, paid a Poll. 1884S. Doweut Taxes Eng. 
Il}. 6 When... in 1379 an_ immediate sum of money was 
required, .recourse was again had to a poll. 

II. From I. 4, app. influenced by Pout z. 

_t6. a. Number of persons as ascertained by count- 
ing heads; muster. Oés. 

1607 Suaks, Cor. 11. i, 134 We are the greater pole, and in 
true feare They gaue vs our demands, @ 1613 OveRBURY 
Trav. 6 The List and the Poll are neuer far disagreeing. 

+b. Counting of heads or persons; census. Obs. 

1659 J. Haraincton Lawegiving u. ii, As appears by the 
Pole made of Israel in the Wilderness of Sinai. 3674 Mick 
MAN fist. Outnguart. (ed. 2) 137 He is .. afraid to come 
either to the pole or to the scale; either to weigh, or to 
number authorities with us. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. 
ii, (1715) 8 He instituted a Poll causing every one of the 
Men to cast a Stone into a place appointed.., and..found 
them jto be in number Twenty-Thousand. 

' 7. The counting of voters; the entering of votes, 
in order to their being counted : esp. at the election 


of parliamentary or other representatives. 
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1625 Sin G. Moore in Comsuons Debales (Camden) 36 
Sir John Savill had sufficiently proved the pole demanded. 
1653 Relat, Proc. late Parit. 10 ‘Vhe Question being put, 
the No’s,..had they been prosecuted to the pole, had 
hazarded the passing of it. 1706 Pintuies s,v. odd vb., 
To take a Poll, to set down the Names and reckon up the 
Number of Persons concern’d in an Election. 1765 Buack- 
STONE Coma. I. ii. 178 All soldiers quartered in the place 
are to remove..and not to return till one day after the poll 
isended. 1857 Maurice Zp. St. Fokz xiii. 204 It is nota 
question to be decided by a poll. 1863 II, Cox Znstit. 1, viii. 
i13 If..a poll be demanded on behalf of any candidate 
rejected on the show of hands, the returning officer is bound 
to grant the poll. ; F ; 

b. The voting at an election; the action, or time 


and place, of voling. 

1832 Act 2 Will. £V, c. 45 § 67 The Poll shall on no 
Account he kept open later than Four o’Clock in the after- 
noon of such Second Day. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 321 What pious men in the parlour will vote 
for what reprobates at the polls! 1866 Brscut 5f., Reform 
16 Oct. (1876) 379 Come to the poll and give their vote for 
the election of a new Parliament. 1877 Brack Green Fast. 
xxv, The recent reverses at the poll were only the result 
of a temporary irritation. 1883 Women’s Suffrage Frul. 
Nov. 198/: The exclusion of women fron the poll was, 
in his opinion, nothing short of an injustice. 

ec. The numerical result of the voting ; the total 
number of votes recorded, as @ heavy or light poll. 
1853 Lytion J/y Noved xu. xxii, He stood at the head 
of a oll by a majority of ten. 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 
July aA At Wednesday's election there was a lighter poll. 
1906 Daily News 16 Aug. 7/5 After the declaration of the 
poll Mr. thanked his constituents for their splendid 
victory. 

III. Transferred uses. 


8. a. The top or crown of a hat or cap. 

1704 J. Pirirs Ace. Mohammelans vii. (1738) 99 Some what 
like the Poll of a Man's Hat-case covered with Broad-cloth. 
1819 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 7/2 Surmounted by the poll of 
an old hat without a brim. 1875 R. F, Burton Gortéla ZL. 
(1876) 11, 226 From the poll ot his night-cap protruded a 
dozen bristles of elephant’s tail hair. z 

b. The flat or blunt cnd of the head of a miner’s 


pick or similar tool. 

1603 OWEN /embrokeshire (1892) 91 Pickaxes with a rounde 
poll, 1839 Ure Dic¢. Arts 835 The pick...One side used as 
a hammer is called the poll, and is employed to drive in the 

ads, 1881 Ravmono Alining Gloss., Poléd (Cornw.), the 

ead or striking part of a miner's hammer. 


419. The chub or chevin. (?an crror: cf. PoL- 


LARD sb.3) 
1755 in Jounson. 1973 Alusworth's Lat, Dict., A poll 
(club fish), capite Tedd. 1736-61 Pollard, or chub fish, capzzo}, 
IV. 10. attrib, and Coméb., as (sense 7) poll- 
list, -roont; (sense!) foll-clawed adj.; poll-adz, 
an adz with a poll or striking face opposite the 
cutting edge (Knight Déct, Aleck. 1875); poll- 
book, an official register, previous to the Ballot 
Act, of the votes given; now, of those qualified to 
vote ; } poll-booth, the booth or temporary struc- 
ture at which the poll] was formerly taken at a par- 
liamentary election, a polling-booth ; poll-clerk, 
a clerk who records the votes polled; a clerk 
officially connected with an election; + poll- 
gatherer, the collector of a poll-tax ; poll-hill, 
humorous, a ‘bump’ on the head; + poll-mad 
a., wrong in the head, mad-brained (cf. Bitwisk) ; 
poll-pick, a miner's pick with a poll: sce quot. 
1865; poll-shorn @., having the head or crown 
shorn; esf. tonsured; poll-sickness = PoLL-rviL; 
+ poll-silver = PoL.-Tax ; poll-suffrage, universal 
suffrage (Cent. Dict, 1890). Also PoLL-BILL, ctc. 
1681 T. Fratman fferactitus Ridens No. 5x (1713) Vi. 
o A Man in Authority promises to examine a *Poll-book 
if the Poors-book,..if he put off the Performance of it 
till the Poll being declared, it cannot answer any End. 
w83a_ Act 2 Will. {V, c. 45 § 68 The Poll Clerks at 
the Close of each Day's Poll shall enclose and seal their 
several Poll Books, and shall publicly deliver them. .to the 
Returning Officer or his Deputy. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel 
xu. xxvii, Convinced by his poll-books that he is not able 
to return both himself and his impertinent nephew, 1810 
W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XXUX. 51 It | Parliament] is 
becoming a *poll-booth of faction, a place for giving public 
suffrages on those questions of opinion, whicb divide the 
metropolitan public. 1817 Bentuam Pari, Reform Introd. 
280 Divide it into four practically equal districts, and, in a 
central spot of cach, place the Poll-booth. 1855 Browninc 
Old Pict. Florence xxviti, Vou bald old saturnine *poll- 
clawed parrot. 1832 *Poll Clerk [see pol/-dook]. 1853 
Lytton Afy Novel xu. xxxii, Even the poll-clerks spran 
from the th. 1646 G. Danier Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 
9% I'de nothing Glorie, if 1 had ben made *Poll-gatherer 
of the Groats. a1845 Hoop Craxtiol. i, Scratching o'er 
those ithe "pole-bills, 1889 Grerron Alesory’s Hark. 
244, 1 saw by the “poll-list that he voted for the Prince. 
1577 Stanyuurst Descr. fret. in Holinshed (1808) V1. 6 
Cicero. .perceiving his countrimen to become changelings, in 
being bilwise and *polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
the conditions of the Grecians, 31865 Baverman Geol. Models 
22 *Poll pick, single-armed pick with a short bluff point, 
used for hard veins and working into rock where the siitter 
istoo slight. 3874 J. H. Coutins Aletad Mining (1875) 60 
In the ., West of England the picks are usually of the form 
-. called the ‘ poll-pick ’, having its head or ‘ pane’ stecled 
as well as its point... ft serves as a hammer as well as 
a pick. 1859 Saites Se///elp 30 A sum sufficient to have 
him put ina state fit to appear in the *poll-room. 1556 
Ouve Antichrist 144 Lecherous *polleshorne masse monging 
priestes. 1630 J. Tavioa (Water P.) Sc#der xxviii. Wks. nt 
ai/2 All the poleshorne crew of Antichrists. 1899 Ripea 
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Haccarp in Long. ame Oct, 529% Poll-sickness. .is a kind 
of sore or abscess which horses get from knocking their 
heads against low door-ways and is commonly supposed to be 
incurable. 1610 Hotcann Canuten's Brit. (1637) 10o The 
Tribute Capitatio [zargin * Pol-silver)], which was personall 
and imposed upon nee or person of every one. 1848 
Wuanion Law Lex., Poll-money, Poll-silver, Poll-lax,a 
capitation-tax .. es assessed by the head on every 
subject according to rank. 

Poll (pel), 5.2 [An alteration of A/o//, a familiar 
equivalent of A/ury: cf. Jeg = Aleg, Margaret.) 
A familiar equivalent of the name A/ary (sce also 
Potty), used as the conventional proper name of 
any parrot; hence, = parrot. So Poll-pa‘rrot, 
also used fig., and aérié., with reference to the 
parrot’s unintelligent repetition of words. 

[1630 J, Taytox (Water I’.) Apigrams xxxi, Wks. tt. 265 4 
Rope for Parrat ..O, pretty Pall, take heed, beware the Cat.) 
1709 STEELE Yatlery No, 27 26 Among the Favourites to 
the Fair One, he found her Parrat not to be in the last 
Degrec: He sw Poll had her Ear, when his Sighs were 
neglected. 1719 De For Crxsoe (1840) T. viii. 141, 1 ,, learnt 
him [a parrot] to know his own name;..Pol. /éfd. xiii. 214, 
1 had tanght my Poll. «1800 Cowrcr Parvo? iii, Sweet 
Pall! his doating mistress cries, Sweet Poll! the mimic 
bird replies. @184g Hoop Satchelor's: Dream iv, ‘The 
mother brought a pretty Poll. 1851 D. Jrrrotn 52. Giles 
iv. 30 Yon’ve no more manners than a poll-parrot. 1861 
Sara Dutch Pict, xv. 235 Vhis one poll-parrot cry bad been 
taught him. 1886 Saf. Acv, 6 Mar. 347/1 Their mania for 
seeing sptes in poll-parrots. 

Hence Poll-pa‘rrot 7. drans. and érfy, = PARROT 
v.; Poll-pa‘rroty 2., of or proper to a parrot, 

a18453 Hoop Hymencal Retrospect. \. iv, A sort of Poll- 
Parroty bill! 1865 Dickens JJué, dr i xii, Ain't you got 
nothing to do but. .stand # Poll Parroting all night? /éid., 
T am willing to be silent for the purpose of hearing. But 
don't Poll Parrot me. ; 

Poll (pel), 56.3 Camé, Univ. slang. Also pol. 
[Traditionally explained as ad. Gr. of moddoi the 
many, the mutlitude.} Ze Poll: those students 
who read for or obtain a ‘pass’ degree; the pass- 
men, 70 go out én the Joll: to come out in the 
list of those who take a pass degree. - Caplain of 
the Poll: formerly, the highest amongst those who 
passed without honours. 

[1791 in Bp. Wordsw. Scholz Acad. (x877) 323 Poor Quiz 

arver is one of the ot wadAoc) 1831 Darwin in Life y 
Lett. (1887) 1. 183 You will see what a good place TE have 
got in the Poll. 1834 Oxf Univ, Alag. 1. 289 ‘Vhose who 
do not aspire to honours and in the vernacular of Cambridge 
are styled the Poll (oi moAAoi). 1852 Bristen Aug. Unie. 
342 There are also many men every year contending 
for the Captaincy of the Poll, some for the honor, such 
as itis, others because it will help them to get Poll pupils 
afterwards. 1889 W. A. Waicut £itcGerald's Lett, etc. I. 
2 FitzGerald ., modestly went oul in the Poll in January 
1830, after a period of suspense during which he was appre- 
hensive of not passing at all. ane 

b. Short for poll degree, poll examination, 

1884 Payn in Cornd. Mag. Apr. 370, 1 took my degree, 
however-a first-class ‘Poll’; which my good folks at home 
believed to be an honourable distinction. 

@. ativib.and Coms., as poll coach, degree, -man, 

1837 B.D. Warsu Zist. Acc. Univ. Camér. (ed. 2) 85 In 
the examination for an ordinary, or Pol degree.., the sub- 
jects are very limited. 1848 ‘Vew Jvifoses* in C. Whibley 
Cap & Gown 228 Go, Pollmen! nay, ye needs must go; far 
so the Heads determine. 1865 L. STErHEN Shetehes Cam- 
bridge 99 Next above schoolmasters in the scale of misery, 
1 should place what we call a ‘poll coach’, 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commiw. VE. vi. cli. 446 Separation .. between pass 
or poll men and honour men. did. 448 The poll or pass 
degrees of Cambridge or Oxford, 

+Poll, polle, 54.4 Os. exc. fist, [Origin 
unascerlained.] A measure of land in Ireland, of 
50 or 60 acres. 

1607 Davies Letd. Earl Salish. i: Tracts (1787) 223 They 
reserved unto him a chief rent of ten shillings out of every 
poll (being a portion containing three score acres or there- 
abouts) in lieu of all Irish cuttings and exactions. 1689 R. 
Cox Hist. Ived. 1. Expl. Index, Podle of Land is fifty Acres, 

Poll (pél), a. and 56.6 Also 6-8 pole, 5-7 
pol-. [Short for pold, Pout ffi. a.) 

A. adj. 1, Polled or cut even at the edge (sec 
Pout v. 3): applicd to a legal writing or decd 
executed by a single party, and therefore not 
indented, as in DEED PoLL, PoLL DEED (q, V.), 
writing pole. 

1g23- [see Pott peep). 1588~ [see Deep pot). 1596 
Bacon Max. & Use Com. Law 1. (1635) 43 Such a lease 
[a lease for years] may be made by writing Pole. 

2. in Comé. a. in names of animals without 
horns, as foll-sheep. 

1773 G. Waite Selborne, Let. to D. Barrington 
As soon as you. .mount Beeding-hill, all the flocks... 
hornless, or, as they call them, poll-sheep. 

+b. (Usually fol-.) In names of beardless 
varieties of cereals, as polbarley, polbere, polwheal. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 Polbere, corne, idem quod hasty- 
bere, trimensts, 1874 in Proc. Soc. Antig. X1V. 234 All 
manner of croppe 3erelie..viz. wheet, ric,..barley, ottes, 
bigge, polbarley. 160r Hottanp Péiny I. 559 Pol-wheat 
both red and white, yea and Barley also, is threshed and 
driuen out of the husk ypon a floore. 

B. sd. Short for pol/-beast, -ox, -cow (see A. 2a); 
esp. one of a breed of hornless oxen. ; 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 73 The cattle are .. hardier 
than the Galloway Poles, or the short-horned breed. 1876 
Daily News 6 Dec. 2/2 (They) gather in admiring groups 


Dec., 
come 
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behiad Tillyfour’s big poll. 1880 /did. 7 Dec. 2/3 The first 
prize in one of the classes for Scotch Polls. 


Poll (pé1), v. Forms: 4-5 pollen, 4-6 polle, 
5- poll ; also 5-7 powle, 6 pol, 6-7 pow], poul(e, 
poulle, poole, 6 pol, 7-8 pole. Fa. pple. (sce 
PoLteD ff/. a.). [A number of disconnected 
derivatives of PoLL 54.1 in its various senses, 
Branch I is the most difficnlt to account for, 
since the expected primary sense would be to take, 
not the hair, but the poll or head off: cf. HEap 
v. 1. No corresponding vb. is recorded in the 
cognate langs. which have the sb.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To cut short the hair of (a person 
or animal); to crop, clip, shear; also b, with the 


head, hair, etc. as object. Ods. or arch. 

1388 Wyc.ir Gen. xli. 14 Anoon at the comaundement of 
the kyng thei polliden, Joseph [1382 doddiden, L. zoton- 
derunt) led out of prisoun. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. xii. 
155 Many shepe can she polle, bot oone had she ay. 1540 
Rutland MSS. (1905) 1V. 302 To Edmond Gresbroke, 
barbar, for pollyiag my Lord Talbot.., xxd. 1392 
Upst. Courtier Diijb, 1 come plain to be polde, and to 
have my beard cut. 1603 Knottes fist, Turks (1621) 174 
Polling and shaving him. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 56 
He... who being singular is Poled and closely Cut among 
those who wear a Bush. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1, 128/2 
Pole me, is cut_ my hair. 

b. 13.. (see Potten Asia. th. ¢14qg0 Yacod's Well ro1 
Sche poltyd here hevyd priuely,. .& ia an Abbey, ferre thens, 
sche was made a munke, 1557 Nortu Gucuara's Diall Pr. 
(1619) **-aiij’2 The Romaines were in Rone 454 yeares 
without eyther powliag or shaving the haires off the bearde 
ofanie man. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 59 
Putting knives nto his head, and therewith polling off his 
haires. 1609 Hottann Amon. Marcell. 192 Ueing com- 
maunded to come and pole the Emperours head. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Antig. vi. xi. § 3 David .. was in such 
grief that he had not polled his head. 1842 D'Israeu: 
dimen, Lit, (1867) 62 They polled their crowns, 

IL. 2. To cut off the top of (a tree or plant); cs/. 
to top or head (a trec) at a few feet from the 
ground that it may throw out branches; to pollard; 
also, to lop the branches of. 

1577 B. Gooce Lferesbach's Flusd. 1. (1586) 105 Some trees 
there are, which if you cutte and poule often, will fade and 
die. 1597 Gerarve J/crdad 1. Ixxxvii. § 2, 139 Cines are.. 
cut and polled often, as is the unset Leeke. 1768-74 Tuck eR 
Lt. Nat. (4834) IL. 91 We prune, and poll, and cut our 
trees into unaatural shapes. 
Again 1'll poll ‘The fair-growa yew tree, for a chosen how, 
1889 Morris in Mackail Lie (1899) Il. 221 There were 
some beautiful willows, and now the idiot Parson has polled 
them iato wretched stumps. 

b. ivansf. and fig. 

1594 Greene & Lopce Looking Glasse G.'s Wks. (Ruldg.) 
139/2 When ministers powl the pride of common-weal. 1598 
Syivester Du Bartas tii... Babylon 159 Powle the broad 
Plains of their branchy glades. 1607 SHaks, Cor. tv. v. 215 
He will mowe all downe.. And leaue his passage poul'd. 

+e. To cut off the head ofan animal or thing ; to 
behead: ch Heap v1. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwad? 35 Some (pilchards] are polled (that 
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1818 Keats Endym, 1. 486 | 


is beheaded), gutted, splitted, powdred and dried in the | 


Suanc. c1612 Cuarman /éfad xvi. 112 Twas lones deed: 
Who, as he pold off his darts heads; so, sure he had decreed, 
‘That all the counsels of their warre, he would polle off like it, 
And gine the Trojans victorie. @ 1661 Futter Worthres, 
Cornwall 1. (1662) 194. : 

3. To cut even the edge of (a sheet, as in a deed 
executed by one person). Cf. Pout a. 1. 

1628 Coke On Litt, 229 A Deed poll is that which is plaine 
without any indenting, so called, because it is cut euen, or 

olled, 1766 Bracnstone Comun. TH. xx. A deed made 

y one party only is not indented, but polled or shaved quite 
even. 1844 Wittiams Real Prop. (1875) 151. 

4. To cut off the homs of (cattle), See PoLtep 


ppl. a. 2. 

III. 5. fg. To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation; to pillage, rob, fleece, strip; to despoll 
(a person or place) of (anything). arch. 

c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxii. 119 Whiche were 
wythia their eamyes tentes & pauyllions, whiche they 
powlyd & brought doune, rs29 S. Fisu Supfplic. Beggers 
# caplectes. stay be after this facion yerely polled. rsx 

opinson tr. More's Utof. 1. (1895) 46 Their tenauntes.. 
whom they polle and shaue to the quycke by reysing their 
rentes, 1565 A. Daryus (Brandl) 775 He doth poule poore 
men and lyueth hy theyr swent. 1634 Canne Vecess. 
Separ. (1849) 158 Daily new devices to pal the poor priests 
of their money. 1670 Lassets Voy. /éaly 1.134 The people 
here mow their hay three times a yeare, and} am affrayd 
they are powled (ed. 1698 polled] as often with taxes, 1681 
Wuarton Mutations, etc. Empires Wks. (1683) 139 When 
the Prince doth too much Poll his Subjects with heavy 
Tributes and Exactions. [1874 Dixon Two Queens 1V. 
xx1, L 123 Men whom he had tolled and polled. .assailed 
him in the public streets.] 

+b. adsl. or intr. To practise extortion, 
commit depredations. Ods. 

1gat-a Cardnall Wolse 61 in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 
335 All prowde knavys full of dysdayne, And pat Can bothe 

lle & shave. 1566 Drant Horace iii. By, He, for to 
lead to moe, Doth sheare, and shave and powle, and presse, 
1613 Answ. Uncasing of Machivils Instr. Eiv, But if too 
nerely thou dost pinch or poule, It may be burdensome 
vato thy soule. 

to. Phr. Zo poll and pill; see PILL v.1 9. Obs. 

1545, etc. [see Prit v.' o]. 15) oa Ase. Sanpvs Ser. 
(Parker Soc.) 287 Not to poll he pill, to extort and wring 
out of the people what he could. 1680 Cromwetn Lett. 4 
5p., Declar. Jan., Whom you have fleeced and polled and 
pecled hitherto, 
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+d. trans. To get by extortion or pillage. Ods. 
1ssg Mirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishin. xxii, Myghty 
summes whiche I had from hym polde, 
IV. +6. To pay as poll-tax. Obs. rare}. 
1698 Dryoben Fuvenal ut. (1697) 57 The Man that poll'd 
but Twelve-pence for his Head. 
V. +'7. To count heads; to enumerate (persons, 


etc.). Obs. 

1649 Mitton Etkon, 160 To little purpose is it that we 
should stand powling the reformed Churches, whether they 
egualize in number those of his three kingdoms, 1703 
ee ere Journ. Ferus. (1732) 65 So eee ran oe 
..as are said to have been ee in the Twelve Tribes at 
one time. 1711 Suartess. Charact. (1737) J. 148 If they 
can poll an indifferent number out of a mob,.to attest a 
story of 2 witch upon a broomstick, .. they triumph in the 
solid proof of their new prodigy. 

8. To take the votes of, register the suffrages of ; 
in pass. to have one’s vote taken, to record a vote. 

1625 (sce Potune vdl.sh. 5. 1679 Woop Liye 27 Feb. 
(O. H.S.} IL. 443 We were poled by two writers, without 
swearing, in the Divinity School. 1679 Essex's Excell. 7 
There were about 5° came to the Town on purpose to be 
Polled for Collonel Mildmay and Noneywood. 1723 Dx. 
Wuaxton True Briton No. 93.79 Whether some Hundreds 
of Persons were not polled for Hopkins and Feast. 1858 
Bricnut Sf., Reforue 10 Dec. (1876) 297 Would it be tolerated 
by the people of this country, if they were fairly polled? 
1867 léid. 20 June 403, That more excellent way of polling 
hy the Ballot. @ 1888 W. Puiniirs Speeches, etc. 379 (Cent.), 
I believe you might have polled the North, and had a 
response, three to one: ‘ Let the Union go to pieces, rather 
than yield one inch '. A i 

b. Of a candidate for election: To bring to the 
poll as voters ; to receive (so many votes). 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 in Wesster. 1871 M. Cottixs 
Myrq. §& Merch. U1. iii. 7x Don’t poll your men, 1885 Daily 
Tel. 26 Nov. (Cassell), His Liberal opponent polled two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-six votes. 1892 Gotuw. Smit 
WL. Garrison viii. 102 Biraey polled just enough votes to 
defezt Clay and throw the government directly into the 
hands of Slavery. 

9. tutr. To vole at a poll; to give one’s vote. 

1678 Sionev in S. Pafers (1746) I. 153 Many refused to 

ole, and others would give no Voice. 1679 Essex's Excell. 
B Those that Polled against the Collonel. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 73 # 15 All such that shall Poll for Str Arthur 
de Bradly, shall have one Chaldroa of good Coals gratis. 
1885 Ac? 48 Vict. c. 17 § 9 (3) So that..an equal number of 
electors may..poll in cach district. 

b. ¢vans. ‘To give or record (a vale). 

31717 Ticket, Lady to Gentl.at Avignon Poems (1790) 18 
Shall he .. pole for points of faith his trusty vote? 1858 
Gwapstone Homer III. 117 Votes were not polled in the 
Olympus of Ilomer. 

10. Comb. Po'll-groat, @., that polls groats, 


extortionate. 

2888 Morris Drzane F. Ball 15 The valiant tiler had 
smitten a poll-groat bailiff to death with his lath-rendiag axe. 

Ilence Po'llable a., that can be polled; having 
the right to have one’s vote recorded. 

1844 (¢ét) List of Pollable Persons within the Shire of 
Aberdeen, 1696. 1868 Contemp, Rev. UX. 83 Supposing all 
votes to be pollable. 

Poll, obs. erroneous f. Poe; obs. f. Poot 56,1; 


' var. Pou Oés. 


Pollack, pollock (pglak). Forms: (6 Sc. 
podlok), 7- pollock, pollack. See also Popuer, 
Popiey. [Origin obscure: Gael. Zollag, ly. polldg, 
puillég, seem to agree in form, but are applied to 
fresh-water fishes, entirely different from this (see 
Pottan, Powanx); Ger. and Du. follack are from 
Eng. The 16th c. Sc. was fod/ok (whence later 
podlo’, PopDteY, etc.). It does not appear which of 
the two forms Zodlok and pollock was the original.] 

A sea-fish of genus Pollachius, allied to the cod, 
but having the lower jaw protruding; comprising 
several species used for food in Europe and America, 
esp. the true or whiting pollack, 7. pollachius, of 
European seas, also called greenjish, lythe, etc. ; 
and the green pollack or CoaL-FIsH, P. virens 
or carbonarius, of the North Atlantic generally. 

(1g0a Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. U1. 148 Item, to the men 
that hrocht lokis to the pe the schip,..xijd. 125 
in Axe. ¢ Libris Dow. Fac. V (Bann. Cl.) 7 Grenbans, 
podiokis, .. crunans.] 1602 Carew Cornwall 32 _Brets, 
Turbets, Dories,.. Pollock, Mackrell, &c. «1672 Rawlin 
Pollack (see Rawuin]. 1769 Pennant Zood. IIL, 154 The 
Pollack... During summer they are seen in great shoals 
frolicking on the surface of the water. 1836 VARRELL 
Brit. Fishes U1. 172 The Pollack is much less abundant on 
some parts of our coasts than the Coalfish. 1864 Coucu 
Brit. Fishes WN. 80. 1885 American X. 78 The pollack is 
a large fish, often running up to twenty pounds or more. 
1888 Goovr Amer. Fishes 354 The liver of the Pollock 
yields a great quantity of oil. 

+b. Applied to the Powan of Loch Lomond. Oés. 

1827 Aikman tr. Buchanan's Hist. Scot. 1. 28 One [fish] of 
a peculiar species and very delicious flavour, which they call 
the pollack (orig, 1. xxiii pollacas vocant). 

te. See quots. Obs. ‘ 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in_1772, 271 (Hebrides) See 
See re ale, called here Pollacks. /Bid. 323 Whales, 
pollacks, and porpesses. 

d, as ue 1901 Blackw, Mag. Sept. 331/1 A couple of 
hours pollock-fishing. 

lence Po'llacking v/. sé., fishing for pollacks. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. YX. 370 Going out pollockiag with 
some of the wild youngsters of the west. 1886 Globe 22 July 
3/1 Equipped for an evening or morning's pollacking. 


, is illegal to buy, sell, or expose for sal 
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+ Porllage. Ods. Also 6 pollag. [app. f. 
Pou v,+-acE, after pillage, etc.; but often asso- 
ciated with the exaction of fol/-money.] a. lextor- 
tion or legalized robbery. b. Exaction ofa poll-tax. 

1538 Bate Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. (Malh,) J. 206 A 
publicane I am, aud moch do lyve by pollage. 1545 Brink. 
Low Compl xxiii, (1874) 55 Some wil say yes, his tributys, 
and other pollagys, be taken from him. 1583 Stuspes A nad. 
Aldus, u. (1882) 32 As though these pollages and pillages 
were not illenough. 1894 Pop. Sc. Monthly XLV. 299 In 
Switzerland this pollage ts still levied. 


ft Pollam (pelim). Zast /nd.  [ad. Telugu 
palemu, Tamil palatyam: cf. Poticar.] A feudal 


estate or territory held by a poligar. 

1783 Burke Sp. Fox's E. lndia Bild Wks..1V. 79 There 
was no eae or castle, which in the happy days of the 
Carnatick was without some hoard of treasure. 1795 
Wvyncu in J. H. Nelson Afadura iv. (1868) 15 Having 
submitted the genera! remarkson the Pollams1 bait, -observe 
that io general the conduct of the Poligars is much bettes 
than could be expected. 1798 WELLINGTON (ss Desf. 
(1858) I. 148 The polygars of the neighbouring pollams. 

Pollan (pelin). Also 8 pullein, 8-9 pollen. 
[Cf Gael. pollag, Ir. pollég, pullég,?£. lt. polliniand 
lake + -dég (-ag), -an, Celt. deriv. formatives,] A 
species of fresh-water fish, Coregonus pollan, found 
in the inland loughs of Ireland (L. Neagh, Earne, 
Derg, Corrib, etc.). It belongs to the same genus 
as the Powan or Gwyniad, and the Vendace (with 
both of which it has been mistakenly identified, as 
by Pennant and R. C. Hoare). 

1713 Nevitt Lough-Neagh in Phil. Trans. XXVILL. 262 
The English call thei fresh Water Herrings, for want of 
another Name; for Pollan is an Irish Name. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. V1. 177 ({veland) The Pulleia, or, as some call 
it, the teu nates herring. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tou? 
frel, 224 The pollea, which is the same as the /-vra of the 
lake of Geneva. 1864 J. G. Bertram in Vac. Zour 65 The 
powan of Loch Lomond and the pollan of Lough Neagh are 
not the same fish, but both belong to the Corregoni; the 
powan is loag and slender, while the pollan is an altogether 
stouter fish, 1898 Darly News 15 Mar. 9/4 Notice that it 
-. any fresh water 
fish other than pollan, trout, char, and eels, hetween the 
rgth day of March and the rsth day of June, both inclusive. 

+ Pollange. Obs. rave. [?a. OF. palange (1 4th 
c. in Godef.) a lever for launching boats (in 13th c. 
palanche, palangue a pole or yoke for carrying 
buckets) = It. palanga, L. p(A)alanga carrying 
pole, roller: see Povancre.} ?Some appliance 
for lifting. 

1373 in Riley Lond. Afem. (1868) 369, 2 upties, 2 pollanges 
..20 poleynes, 2 wyndyag poleys, 2 skeynes of poletwyne. 

Pollankan, obs. form of PALANKEEN. 

+Po'llantine. Oss. rave—'. [Origin unknown. 


Cf Poutack c.] ? A porpoise. 

1557-8 Puarr Excid v. O iv, Onweldy whales. .And pol- 
lantines, and armies broade of seales, and dolphins blewe. 

Pollarchy (pglaiki). rare. [f. Gr. wodd-of 
in phr. of woAAoi the many, the multitude, after 
monarchy, oligarchy, etc.: cf. Potyarcny.] The 
rule of the multitnde; government by the mob, 

1862 Russet. Diary North § South 11. 340 A contest.. 
between those representing the oligarchical principle and 
the pollarchy. 1881 E. Peacock in Academy 15 Oct. 287 
Pollarchy .. if used with circumspection would raise any 


rural person. 
+ Pollard, 54.1 Ods. exc. List. Lapp. f. Pout 
ead: cf. 


sb\ 4 -arp (in reference to its device, a 
the names crocard, rosary, leonine, eagle, etc. given 
to other foreign coins).] One of various base coins 
of foreign origin, current in England in the end of 
the 13th c., as an equivalent of the penny ; in 1299 


declared illegal. 

1299 in Liber Custumarunt (Rolls) I. 187 Ordene est par 
nous e nostre Counsaill, .. ge la mauveise moneie, ge hom 
apele ‘crocard’ e ‘pollard’, e autre tele male moneie, ne 
courge en nostre dit reiaume, auxi com ad fait cea en ariere. 
1308-9 ed Fo 1. 273/2 A ly furent disaloue sur sun 
ascunt Lrv li del polards, deter s qe ele pollard corust re 
une Esterlyng. @ +363 Hicpen Polychronicon (Rolls) VIIT 
288 Rex Edwardus damnavit subito monetam surreptitiam 
et illegitimam quam pollardas, crocardos, rosarios nomina- 
bant, qui paulatim et latenter loco sterlingorum irrepserant. 
1387 Tae vee transi., Kyag Edward dampned sodeyatiche 
fals money pat was slyliche i-brou3t up: Men cleped pe 
money pollardes, crocardes and rosaries, and were putte forb 
litel and lite! and priveliche in stede of sterlynges. First 
bey made oon of hem worp an half peny, and pan he fordede 
hem all out. 1568 Grarton Chyon. 1, 182, 1601-2 Fut- 
pecke 1st Pt, Parall, 4x If..the obligee refuseth the 
money when it is tendered in pollardes, which afterward 
are enibased. 1605 Campen Reem. (1636) 186 The same King 
likewise called in certaine counterfeit pieces coyned by the 
French called Pollards, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 
78 Forreign Coyns and Counterfeit-Money, cry'd down, or 
Todhedleraely loar'd by Edw. I by the Name of Pollards, 
Crocards, Staldings, Bagles, Leonines, Rosaries, and Steep- 
ings. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. ii. 178 A considerable 
circulation of Flemish coins, apparently of low purity... 
Pollards, Crockards, Scaldings, Brabants, Eagles, Leo- 
pines [etc.}. 

Pollard (pp'li:d), 56.2 (@.) Also 6 polerde, 
6-8 -ard, 7 -ord. [In senses 1-3, prob. also in 4, 


f. PoLL v. +-ARD.] 

I. 1. An animal of a kind naturally homed, as 
an ox or stag, which has cast or lost its horns; also, 
an ox, sheep, or goat of a hornless variety. 


POLLARD. 


1546 Pénmpion Corr. (Camden) 251 Ve shall se a polard 
or tow, both rid & falow, & se all our eo coxs fight. 
16rr Braum. & Fu. Philaster v. iv, 2 Cit. He has no horns, 
sir, has he? Cag. No, sir, he’s a pollard. 1623 Cockrram, 
Pollard, is a Stagge, or any other male Deere, hauing cast 
his head. 2658 in Puivurrs. 21736 Baitev Househ. Dict. 
304 The sort of goat without horns or such as are call’d 
pollards, are much commended. 

2. A tree which has bcen polled or cut back, at 
some height above the ground, se as to produce 
at that point a thick close growth of young 
branches, forming a rounded head or mass. 

1611 BIS. Acc. St. John's Hosp. Canterb, For salwiing 
and eleving owt of polords vj", 1662 Perry Taxes 44 The 
same ill husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, 
instead of dotards and pollards. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 1, 
1. ii. 103 Impenetrable hedge rows, composed of sturdy 
pollards. 18:6 Soutuey Poet's Pilger. Waterloo 1. xx, Vhe 
pollard that the Fiemish painter loves. 18g9 W.S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1866) 89 Even the stunted pollard..is not with- 
out its pictorial value. 

Comb. 1885 G. Auten Babylon xxix, Long straight pollard- 
lined roads. 

+3. Short for pollard wheat: sce B. 1. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Husé. (1878) 49 White polled or red, that so 
richly is set, for land that is heanie is best ye can get. 1616 
Sunes. & Maru. Contry Farme 543 The next is small 
Pollard, which loues an indifferent earth, 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury ttt. 268/2. 

II. 4, Bran sifted from flour; ¢echn, a finer 
grade of bran containing some flour; also, flour or 
meal containing the finer bran. Cf. Torrines, 

1577 Harrison England in. vi. (1877) t. 154 The coursest 
of the bran (vsuallie called gurgeons or pollard), 1601 in 
Housek, Ord. (1790) 291 The Serjeants of the pastry..to 
have for their fees all the pollard which comes of the meale. 
1783 Musenm Rust. 1. \xxi. 309, I feed my horse with the 
chaff, and add but one eighth part of pollard. 1817-18 
Coaarit Resid. U. S. (1822) 160 Will it be believed, in 
another century, that the levnsgieers of a great nation 
actually passed a law to com people to eat pollard in 
their bread,. .for the purpose of..adding to the quantity of 
bread in atime of scarcity? 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) 11. 405 A bushel of wheat ..will yield, on 
being ground,—Of bread flour 47, fine pollard 44, coarse 
pollard 4, bran 23, Loss of weight..25 =60 lbs, 

B. attrib, or as ad7. 

til. Of wheat: Beardless, awnless. Ods. 

1523 Firzuers. A/usd. § 34 Polerde wheate hath noo anis, 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd. (1586) 26 b, We call it pold 
or pollard, that hath no aanes upon the eares, a 1661 FULLER 
Worthtes, Middlesex 189 The Mildew..which sticketh 
on notted or pollard Wheat. 1765 [see Pottro ffi. a. 4). 

2. That is a pollard (tree); polled, lopped. 

1669 Wortipce Syst, Agric. (1681) 108 These Pollard or 
Shrowded Trees need no Fence to be maintained about 
them. 1776 Pennant Zood, (1812) I. 264 Grabbing up an 
old pollard asb. 1815 M. Birkxaeck Yourn. France 48 The 
olive is a miserable looking tree, most like a pollard willow, 
1831 Lytron Godolphin xu, Grassy banks, over-grown with 
the willow and pollard oak, 1880 SHorTHOusE J. /nglesant 
xxxiv. 487 The pollard firs upon the ramparts stood out 
distinetly in fantastic forms. 

b. lransf. or fig. Bald-headed. 

18ss Dickens Dorrit xxxi, Flecks of light in his flat vista 
of pollard old men. 

+ Pollard, 54.3 Ods. [f. Poun sé] + -ann: 
from its large head, whence also the names /es/arid, 
chevin, capita, etc.) A fish: the chub or chevin. 

3585 Hicins Funius' Nomencl. 65/2 Capito, ..cephalus 
Jluutalis, Munier,..vilain,. testard, a capitis magnitudine. 
A Polard. 1611 Cotor., Munier,a miller... ; also, a Pollard, 
or Cheuin (fish). 1706 in Prinuips, 1722 Baie, Pollard, 
a Chevin or Chub-fish. 1736-62 In Ainswortn Lai. Dici. 

Pollard (pplaid), v.  [f. Potnarp 54.2] trans. 
To cut off the branches of (a tree), lcaving only the 
main trank; to make a pollard of. 

1670 Evetyn Sylva xviii. § 1 (ed. 2) 80 The Black Poplar 
is frequently pollar'd when as big as ones arm, eight or nine 
foot from the ground. 1707 Mortimra //xsd, (1721) II. 39 
Those that are pollarded grow the most knotty and full of 
Burs, 1887 Motoney Forestry §V. ei 470 In order to 
obtain as large a yield of juice as possible the natives pollard 
the trees when at a height of ten to twetve feet. 

Jig. 1836 Hare Guesses Ser. ut, (1874) 75, 1 hate to see 
trees pollarded—or nations. 1858 W. Jounson /onica 62 
They are pollarded by cares And give themselves religious 
airs And grownot. 2859 G. Merepity &. Feverel 1.x. 185 
Richard having been, as it were, potlarded by Destiny, was 
now to grow up straight. 


Hence Po'llarded ff/. a. (also fig.); Po'lard- 
ing vd/, sb. (also attrib. as pollarding-hnife). 


1821 Caaic Leet, Drawing v. 286 Lopping and pollarding 
also produce wonderful changes on the aspect of trees. 
1829 StevasT Planter's G. (1828) 519 A few potlarded, or 
at least mutilated Trees, 1830 Cotesince Table-1.15 June, 
The pollarded man, the man with every faculty except the 
reason. 1868 Faeeman JVorve. cone. TI. viii. 287 A tree 
whose branches are cut off by the pollarding-knife. 

Po-llardy, a. [f. PontarD sé.2 4+-y¥.] Of the 
nature of pollard or fine bran. 

1872 J.G. Fexnenr in Taunt Afap Thames 15/1 The bran 
we get from the mill is either too coarse or too pollardy. 

+ Pollart. OJs. rare—*.  [perh. the same word 
as PoLuarD, f. Porn, head.] One of the fanciful 
names given in ME. to the hare. 

@ 1325 Names of Uare in Rel. Ant. 1. 134 The frattart, 
the pollart, His hei nome is srewart. 

Pollax, -axe, obs. forms of PoLE-ax. 

Pollayne, variant of Putten Ods., poultry. 

Poll-bill. {f. Pour(-soner), or Pout sb.) + 
Bue sh.3 3.] A bill for levying 2 poll-tax. 
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1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11. (1692) I. 304 Sir Simon 
d'Ewes his Speech concerning the Assessing of the Peers in 
the Poll-Bill, 1666 Marvent Corr. Wks. (Grosart) I. 191 
Forain excise, home excise, a poll-bill.., have been all more 
or lesse disputed. 1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. Lsiii. 
680 Sums.. levied. .by a poll-bill and new assessments, 

Poll-eat, obs. f. Vourcat. Polldavy, obs. f. 
Ponpavy. Pollderon, abs. f. Pounpron. 

Poll deed. Now rare. [f. Potua. + DEEp.] 
= DEED POLL. 

1523 Firzurrs. Surv. 20 Estates made of free lande by 
polle dede or dede indented. 1897 in Cal. Hroc. Chance. 
Q. Eliz, (827) 1. Introd. 146 As by the said pole deede, 
and the chirographe of the said fine..yt doth and maye 
appeare. 1627 Hakewitt Afol. 1. v. 47 The Pole-deede of 
their evidence, is this. 1854 W. Prarce Princ. 4 Solity 
Wesleyan Methodists Index, Poll Deed [i.e. ‘The Deed 
of Declaration of the Reverend John Wesley}. 1899 Daily 
News 19 July 3/5 The President thought he would prepare 
to some extent for the duties, so read the Voll Deed. 

Polle, obs. form of Pour, Pont, Punt. 


Polled (péuld), a. [f. Pout sa.) + -ep2.] Cin 
comb.) llaving a poll or bead of a specified form 
or appearance, as curly-folled. 

1995 Fate of Sedicy 1. 59, 1 would as soon marry a curly. 
poled nymph from Otaheite. 

Polled (pould), sA7.@. Also 4 pollid, 6 poulde, 
6-47 pold(o, 7 powled, poled. [f. Pont. 7. +-ED1,] 

+1. Having the hair cut short; shorn, shaven ; 
also of the hair: cut off, clipped. Ods. 

Ge K. Alis, 216 Neptanabus in theo way stod, With 
pollid hed, and of his hod, 1388 Wyctur Yo 1. 20 ‘Thanne 
loob roos, and to-rente hise clothis, and with pollid heed 
(1382 hed shauen: i*#ée. tonso capite] he felde doun on the 
erthe. 1555 Epen Decades 299 Men of meane stature, with 
roughe and thyck beardes and poulde heade. a 1586 
Sipney Arcadia 11. (1622) 187 ‘Vhese polled lockes of mine. 
1650 BuLwer Anthropomet. viii. (1653) 144 In the Province 
Cusco,. .are those Auritior great Ear'd Men,., who alwaies 
goe poled. ‘ 

2. Mornless; having shed or been deprived of 
horns; of a hornless breed. 

1607 Torseit ee Beasts (1658) 490 The horned Beast 
.- is apter to fight then the pold Sheep, and also more 
luxurious among the Ewes. 1758 R. brown Compl. Farmer 
(1759) 32 The polled sheep (that is sheep without horns) are 
reckoned the best breeders. 1835 Kiray f/ad. & Just. Anim, 
1. ii. 59 Some varieties of the common ox are polled. rg02 
Times 13 Mar. 6/1 A herd of Red Polled cattle. 

3. Ol trees: Pollarded. 

1611 Coter.s.v. Fusiée, Bots de fustée, branchilesse wood ; 
naked, or powled trees. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 1.213 
Standing behind a row of polled trees. 

+4. Of wheat: Awnless, not bearded. Ods. dia/. 

1765 Mfusenm Rust. 1V. \xili. 285, 1 wish I had it in my 
power to satisfy E. S. concerning the pollard wheat he 
mentions; but J can learn nothing of it, unless it isa bearded 
great wheat, which, in Suffolk, they formerly let stand in 
the field till the awns dropped off, and then they called it 
polt'd wheat. - 

+5. Plundered, pillaged. Ods. 

1538 Ex.vor, Comfpilati, polled by extorcion. 1gs2 I[ULoET, 
Polled or brybed, comfPilatus, exactus. 

+6. Polled deed = Pout DEED, Obs. 

1706 Puitttrs, /ol/ed Deed. See Deed-poll. 

. Comb,, as polled-headed adj. 

1583 Foxr A. & AL. 1268/1 A man of talle stature, polled 
headed, and on the same’a rounde Frenche cappe of the hest. 

Pollen (pglén), sd. [a. L. pollen, -inem fine 
flour, fine dust, in sense from mod.L, (Linn.).] 

+1. Fine flour or meal; fine powder. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Beaners Froiss. I. xvi. 18 As well of pollen, as of 
other vitailes. 1602 Hoteanp Pliny xvii. x. 1. 564 Wheat 
flower called Pollen. 1620 Vennra Via Recta iii Pollen 
is the purest part of the meale, that is, the finest part of the 
flower. 1730-6 Baitev (folio), Podlen,..a sort of fine bran, 

2. Bot. The fine granular er powdery substance, 
produced hy and discharged from the anther of 
a flower, constituting the male element destined 
for the fertilization of the ovules. 

[2751 Linnaeus PAilos. Bot. 56 Pollen est pulvis vegeta- 
bilinm appropriata liquore madefactus.}]_ 1760 J. Les fntrod. 
Bot. 3. iv. (1765) 10 The Pollen, Meal, contained within the 
Antherz, is a fine Dust secreted therein. 2792 J. E. Smitn 
Eng. Bot. 43 Papaver hyéridun: .. flowers .. deep crimson, 
or purplish, pollen bright blue, 1828 Staak Evem. Nat. 
Hist, M1. 355 Furnished with a tuft of hairs proper for 
collecting the Hen of flowers, 1881 Lusrock in Vature 
XXIV. 404/2 He proved that flowers fertilised with pollen 
from the other form yield more seed than if fertilised with 
pollen of the same form. 5 5 

3. Comd., as pollen-bearing, -covered, -devouring, 
-dusted, -eating, -ltke adjs.; pollen-basket, a 
hoHow structure on the leg of a bee, adapted for 
carrying pollen; = Basket 7, CorpicuLa (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895); pollen-brush, a set of hairs 
forming a fringe on the Jollen-basket; pollen- 
catarrh = pollen-fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.); pollen- 
cell, (a) a cell which develops inte a pellen- 
grain, or forms part of one; (4) = follen-sac; (¢) 
a cell in a honeycomb in which pollen is stored ; 
pollen-chamber, the cavity in which the pollen 
is depesited at the tip of the ovule in Gymno- 
sperms; pOllen-fever = Hay-Feven; pollen- 
grain, each of the grains of which pollen consists 
(usually a single cell, sometimes two or more 
united, of varying form and size in different plants, 
and having two coats, the fufie and extine); 


| into the wall of the * 


POLLENIN. 


pollen-granule, cach of the ultimate granules 
contained in a pollen-grain; also = follen-grain ; 
pollen-mass = PoLtiniuM; pollen-paste, a sub- 
stance consisting of pollen mixed with a little 
honey, made by becs for fecding their larvae (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.); pollen-plate, a flat or hollow surface 
fringed with hairs, occnrring on the legs or hody 
of bees, used for carrying pollen (cf. pallen-basket) ; 
pollen-sac, cach of the (usually four) cavitics or 
loculi of an anther, in which the pollen is con- 
taincl; pollen-sporangium, a name for the 
anthcridinm in club-mosses, which contains the 
pollen-sporcs; pollen-spore, 2 naine for the micro- 
spores in club-mosses, as analogous to pollen. 
grains; pellen-tube, a tube formed hy protrusion 
of the intine of a pollen-grain when deposited 
upon the stigma, which penetrates the style so 
as to convey the fertilizing substance to the ovule. 

1860 Chambers’ Eneycl. 1. 799/1 (Bee) Neither males nor 
queens have wax-pockets, nor have they ‘pollen-haskets. 
1goo Cunnincuam Sexual Dintorphisn: \. 261 In the hive 
Lee the *pollen-brush on the legs is wanting in the queen, 
but present in the worker, 1857 Henxrrev Alen. Bot. $423 
Compound pollen-grains, consisting of a pumber of ‘pollen. 
cells permanently coherent. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ 
Bot. 440 ‘Vhe four young pollen-eclls are now freed by the 
rapid absorption of the cell-wall which surrounds and 
pererates them, 1888 Chambers’ Hucycl. WA, 22/2 S pollen- 
cell is frequently at least) sealed with haney, and over this 
a thin cream-like pellicte is formed, which can be pushed 
aside for the deposition of more honey. 1887 tr. Siras- 
burgers Bot. 304 The nucellar apex is hollowed ont in 
order to receive the pollen-grains, giving rise to the sa-called 
*pollen-chamber. 1898 Zé/d. 11. ii, 438 [The ovitles of Cycas] 
are atropous, and provided .. with a cavity, the pollen- 
chamber, in which the pollen-grains. .accuinulate preparatory 
to fertilisation. 1859 Darwix Orig. Spee. iv. (1860) 92 
Carried... by the *pollen-devouring insects from flower to 
flower. 1883 G. ALLEN in A’nowdledge 8 Junc 336/2 ‘Pollen. 
eating flies, weevils, and caterpillars. 1887 Siz .\. Cearx in 
Lancet 11 June ri69/t The epithets of Shay fever‘, ‘hay 
asthma’, ‘‘pollen fever’, ‘rose cold’, and ‘peach cold‘. 
1835 Huxstow f’vinc. Bot. § 262 The inner membrane of 
the foie grain, 1872 Otiver lem, Hol. 1. i. 8 Vhe fine 
powder is the pollen, and each of its globular cells is a 
pollen-grain. 1835 Hrxstow Princ. Bot. § 262 A sort of 
tude sack, termed a ‘pollen tube ',..contains a liquid, the 
‘fovilla', in which are dispersed a number of very minute 
: pe granules‘, 1863 Grosart Saval/ Sins 83, 1 brushed 
off the fine *pollen-like powder of its wings, 1847 W. E. 
Sveece Fired? Bot. 166 Glands of the stalks of the *pollen- 
masses naked. 1899 Casdbr. Nat. Hist. V1. 12 Jn the 
species with “pollen plates, the pollen is made into a mass 
of a clay-like consistence. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
ot. 426 The surrounding layers of tissue become developed 
licn-sac. 07d. 433. 1861 Bentery 
Alan, Bot. ¥. 375 The antheridia or *pollen-sporangia are 
somewhat reniform, two-valved cases, .containing a large 
number of small spores (microspores), in which sperma- 
tozoids are Se | produced. /dfd. 372 ‘The antheridia 
contain a number of small cells. .. These..are sometimes 
called ‘pollen-spores or sinall spores, while the large germi- 
nating spore is called the ovulary-spore or large spore. 
1835 *Pollen-tube [see fodlexgranule]. 1875 Huxtev & 
Martin dent. Biol, (1883) 71 A pollen grain deposited on 
the stigma, sends out a hypha-like prolongation, the pollen 
tube, which elongates, passes down the style, and eventually 
reaches the micropyle of an ovule. 

Hence Pollen v. ¢/vans., to convey pollen to, to 
pollinate ; to cover or sprinkle with pollen; Po'l- 
Iened (-énd) @., containing pollen. 

1877 Lanier See 42 We beareth starry stuff about his 
wings To pollen thee and sting thee fertile. 1880'TENNvson 
Vay. Maeldune vy, And we wallow'd in beds of lilies .. ‘Till 
each like a golden image was pollen’d from head to feet. 
195 A. Austin in Black, Mag. Apr. 517 She made ‘The 
gold of the pollened palm to float On her budding bosom. 

Pollen, variant of PoLtan, PULLEN. 

Pollenarious, Pollenation, erron, ff. PoLLIN-. 


Pollency (pg'lénsi). rare. [ad. L. pollentia 
strength: see PoLLENT.] Power, strength. 

1623 Cockxeram, Pollencie, power. 1665-6 “Atl, Trans. 
I. 238 To determine readily what Pollency the Buble hath, 


Pollenger (peléndga1). dial. [?f, Pome 
vbl, sb. +-Ent, or for earlier *fol/ager, f. POLLAGE 


+-ER}.] A pollard tree. 

1573 Tusser Hus, (1878) 78 Now lop for thy fewelt old 
pollenger growen [ed. 1557 the powlinges well growen]. 
1610 in Coke's Ref. (1738) xm. 67 Consuevit ad ejus libitum 
amputare ramos omnimodarum arborun, called pollengers, 
or husbords. 1738 ¢frazrs/, A custom... to eut down and 
take at their pleasure all manner of trees called pollengers 
or husbords, 

Polleniferous, crron. form of PoLLINIFEROUS, 

+ Po'lHenin. Chen. Obs. [ad. F. pollénine, f. 
PoLuen: see -IN}.] A supposed peculiar sub- 
stance obtained from pollen, and from the spores 


of Lycopodium : see quots. 

1816 Thomson's Ann. Philos. VII. 49 The pollen, he 
{Professor John] finds, always contains a peculiar substance, 
which has hitherto been considered as albumen; but to 
which he has given the name of pollenin, 1819 J. G. 
Cuipaen Chen, Anal. 293 Pollenin is obtained from the 
pollen of the pinus sylvestris; it is yellow, and has neither 
taste nor smell. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Sollenin, name 
incorreetly given to the combustible substance which forms 
the residue nfter treatment of Lycopodium powder with 
dilute alcoholic solution of potash. Lycopodium powder is 
formed of spores, and is not composed of pollen. 


Pollenize, etc. : see POLLINIZE, etc. 


POLLENLESS. 


Pollenless, a. [f. Potten + -Less.] Desti- 
tute of pollen. 

1882 H. MUvurrin Mature XXV, 241/2 The anthers being 

Ienless. 1888 Henstow Orig. Floral Struct, xxv. 241 
Their anthers become brownish and pollenless. 

Pollent (pplént), a. rare. [ad. L. folléntem, 
pr. pple. of fo//ére to be strong: cf. egztpollent.] 
Powerful, strong. 

1869 Brownine Ring & BA. vii. 1193 An unimportant 
sword and blunderbuss, Against a foe pollent in potency. 

Poller (péla1). [f Pott v. + -Er 1) 

+1. A barber or hair-cntter. Ods. 

1578 Wuetstone Promos & Cassandra vy. iv, R. 1 know 
him not, is he a deaft barber? GO yea, why he is 
Mistris Lamias powler. 1608 H. Cuapnam Hrrour Right 
Fand 78 Bald-pated all, like to an holy Friar, That lately 
had been in the Pollers hands, 1688 R. Hotme Arvomoury 
1. 128/2 /’ofer, an ancient term used for the cutter of hair. 

b. One who polls trees (Webster, 1828). 

+2. A plunderer, spoiler, extortioner, despoiler. 

x513 Bransitaw S?, Werburge 1, 2401 True men myght 
lyue without vexacyon; Pollers, promoters, had no doniy- 
nacyon. 1514 Barclay Cyt. & Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. liv, Porters & poulers, & specially false takers On these.. 
spare mnst thou none expence. 1607 Httron H’ks. 1. 246 
It was not enongh for Zacheus, that. .hee was no poller or 
robber of the poore. 1640 Sir J. Corperer in Rushw. //és¢. 
Coli, ut. (1692) 1. 33 A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, 
.. the Monopolers and Polers of the People. 1674 [see 
Pitrer 1B). 

3. a. One who votes at an election; a voter. 
pb. One who registers voters (Webster, 1828). 

1976 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 21/1 The total number of 
et at this election. 1807 in Spirit Pub. Frais, X1. 58 
Vho'll come forward and now be iny poller? 

Pollerone, obs. form of PouLDRON, 

+ Pollet, -ette. O¢s. [app. aphetic form of 
F. épauletie (16th c. espaulette): see EPAULET.] 

1. A small pouldron: = EPAULET 3. 

a3s48 Hatt Chron, Hen. /V 12 One sorte had the vam- 
brases the pacegardes the grandgardes, the poldren the pol- 
lettes parted with golde and azure. 1846-6o Fatruout 
Costume Gloss. (ed. 2), Podiets or Epautlettes, were small 
overlapping protections of plate for the shoulders. 

+ 2. ? (Something pertaining to chimes.) Os. 

1633-4 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 317 A 

ett for y* Chimes, 2d. 3 elackes and 3 pollettes for the 

igger bells, 1S. i 

Polleti(e)ke, -tique, obs. forms of Poxiric. 

Po'll-e:vil. Also 7-8 pole-evil. [f. Pont 54.7 
+ Evin sé, 7 a.) An inflamed or ulcerous sore 
between the ligament of the neck of a horse and 
the atlas or first bone of the neck. 

1607 Torsett Fours. Beasts (1658) 280 The Poll evill..is 
a disease like a Fistula growing betwixt the ears [of a horse] 
and the poll or nape of the neck. 1683 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 1883/4 She hath the Pole-Evil, and there are white 
Spots in the place. 1741 Cowipi, Fao.-Piece 1. 451 To 
eure the Poll-Evil, and swell'd Neck from bleeding. 1755 
Pennsylvania Gaz. 14 Ang. 3/2 They took with them a large 
bay horse, that has the pole-evil. 183x Youatr Horse 153 
Now comes the whole art of treating the poll-evil. 

|| Pollex (pe'leks). Anat. Pl. pollices (-isiz). 
[Lat., = thumb, also great toe.] The innermost 
digit of the fore limb in air-breathing vertebrates ; 
in man, etc., the thumb. Sometimes used to in- 
clnde the corresponding digit of the hind limb 
(the great toe), distinctively called HaLLux. 

1838-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1. 571/2 The pollex in the 
great whale has two bones. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in 
Orr's Cire, Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 231 The pollex, or the first 
digit, exceeds the third..in tength. 1892 Mivart ie. 
Anat. iv. (1873) 174 When a digit is wanting it is generally 
the pollex, as in spider monkeys. 

Polley, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Pollical (pplikal), a. Anat. [f. L. follex, 
pollic-em (see PoLLEX)+-AL.) Of or pertaining to 
the pollex or thumb, as fo//ical menscles. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, e . 

Po'llicar, a. [ad. L. pollicaris, f. pollex thumb.] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. rare —°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pollicar, of or belonging to a 
thumb or toe; of an inch in length or breadth, 

2, Anat, = POLLIOAL, 

[1656: see 1.) 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Plotlicar] artery, a 
syn. for the Arteria princeps pollicis. 

Pollicate (pp'liket), @. Zool, [f. L. pollex, 
pollic-em (see POLLEX) +-AaTE 2.) Having thumbs; 
belonging to the obsolete order fo//icata, including 
the Quadrumana and most Marsupials, with an 
opposable digit or thumb on each limb. 

_ Wooin Cent, Dict, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pollicaie, possess- 
ing Pollices. ‘ 

Pollicate, dial. variant of PonuticaTE. 

Pollice, Pollicie, -cy, obs. ff. Poticr, Porrcy. 

+Polli-citate, v. Obs. rare—. [6 L. polh- 
citat-, ppl. stem of pollicttari, freq. of pollicéri to 
promise: see -ATE3,] ¢vans. To promise. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 294 It evacuates hlood and 
pollicitates many more commodities. (1657 Physical Dict., 
Pollicitates, promises, assures, warrants.] 


Pollicitation (pflisita-fan). [ad. L. pol/ici- 
talig-nem, vbl. sb. of pollicztari to promise: see 
prec. and -arton. So F. folMeztation (15th c, in 
Godefroy).] The action of promising; a promise ; 
a document conveying a promise; sfec. In Civil 


1080 


Law, a promise not yet formally accepted, and 
therefore in certain cases revocable. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. li. 133 As yet the 
pope's holiness hach not required the king's pollicitation. 
€ 1555 Harrsriecp, Divorce Hen. Vi il (Camden) 182 His 
eid and pollicitation passed upon the same. 1602 F. 

lerinc sinat. 14 Vaunting Pollicitations of binding Beares, 
and mooning Monntaines, 1715 Burnet //ist, Ref ut. 1. 
4t These are in the Promise, or Pollicitation, which I do now 
publish. 1726 Fiopes MWolsey 1. 433, His Holiness. .signed 
a Pollicitation, whereby he obliged himself to confirm the 
sentence, 1875 Poste. Gaius ut, Comm. (ed. 2) 360 Pollicita- 
tion is the offer of the one party before it is accepted by the 
other. 1894 Mrs. Hore 1s¢ Divorce Hen. Visi 12t They 
were to try to get a ‘policitation', or promise, from the 
Pope that he would not remove the cause to Rome. 

ollinar (pp'linas), a. vare—9, [ad. L. follt- 
narts of or belonging to fine flour: see PotLEN.] 
= PoLlinosr. 

1868 Mayne /:xfos. Lex., Pollinaris, applied to a surface 
..covered with a very fine dust resembling pollen: pollinar. 

+ Pollina-rious, a. Oés. rave-°. In igth c. 
Dicts. erron. pollen-. [f. 1. pollindrius of or 
belonging to fine flour (sce PoLLEN) + -ous.] 

1656 ltLount Glossogr., Pollinarious ,.,pertaining to fine 
flower or meal. 1830 Maunner Dict., Pollenarious, con- 
sisting of meal. Rar. 

|| Pollinarium (pelinéeriim). of. Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. as next, after ovarizm ovary, ctc.] a. 
In phanerogams, = Pottinivm. b, In cryptogams, 
= CYsTIpIUM 2. 

1881 Bentuam in rnd, Linn, Soc. XVII. 301 His repre- 
sentation of the pollinarium of Alonomerta. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Pollinarium, one of the organs of which several are 
present on the Aymenzue of certain Fungi, and which some 
observers consider to be male organs. 

[fi L. pollen, 


Pollinary (pe'linari), 2. Bot. 
pollin-, in mod. Bot. L. = PotbEn 2 + -aryt.] 
Of or pertaining to pollen; concerned in the pro- 


duction of pollen. 

1881 BentuaM in Yrad, Linn. Soc. XV1IM1. 285 The con- 
fusion occasioned by the term [candicie] having been applied 
to three very different parts of the pollinary system. 

Pollinate (pelineit), v. Aor. [f. as pree. + 
-ATE%.] ¢rvans. To besprinkle with pollen or shed 
pollen npon (the stigma, or the nuclens of the 
ovule in Gymnosperms) in order to fertilization. 

1895 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 813 In protogynous 
flowers. .the stigma has already been pollinated hy foreign 
pollen or has even withered up and fallen off. 6rd, While 
the insect is moving about .., its back laden with pollen 
comes into contact with the stigmatic surface and pol- 
linates it, A : 

Pollination (ppliné fon). Fo/. [f. as prec. + 
-ATION.] The action of pollinating; deposition of 


pollen in order to fertilization. 

1875 Bennetr & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 429 A considerable 
time, occasionally even months, often elapses between pol- 
lination and fertilisation: but commonly only a few days 
or honrs. 1882 Mature RXV. 307/1 The insects which visit 
particular species and assist in their pollination. 


+ Pollinctor. Oés. [a. L. poliinctor, agent-n. 
from follingére to wash (a corpse) and prepare 
it for the funeral pile.] One who prepared a dead 
body for burning or embalming, by wasbing, 


anointing, etc. 

1646 Str T, Brownr Psend. Ef. wi. xix. 384 What is 
delivered by Herodotus concerning the ‘Egyptian Pol. 
linctors, or such as annointed the dead. 1664 Evetyn 
Syéva (3776) 315 One of the greatest secrets used by onr 
pollinctors and mountebanks who pretend to this embalm. 
ing mystery. 1705 Phit. Trans. V. 2107 An Embalmer 
or Surgeon; a Pollinctor or Apothecary. mn 

So + Polli-ncture O/s. [ad. L. pollinctiira], the 
washing, anointing, etc. of a dead body, in pre- 


paration for burning or burial. (In first quot. 7g.) 
16.. /uscription on brass in Tredington Churchyard, 
Praises on tombs are but a pollincture. 1656 in Brovnt 
Glossogr. 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 188 [He] had 
skilt to dissect bodies in order to their pollincture, 
Polling (polig), vd/. sé. [f. Pott v.+-1ne 1] 
The action of the verb PoLL, in various senses. 
I. +1. The cutting of hair; shearing, clipping, 


cropping. Ods. 

1439 Litt, Red Bk, Bristof (1g20) 153 That no Craftesman 
.-do not ocupye his seid Crafte in schavyng nor polling. .in 
non Sonday. 1585 Aap. Sanpys Serie. (Parker Soc.) 325 It 
cost him Cenonl a polling, wherein stood his strength. 
@ 1653 Gouce Comm, Heb, xi. ? Had not man sinned, his 
hair woutd have had no need of polling. 

2. The cutting off of the top of a tree. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 58 The oft cutting, or Polling of 
Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth conduce much to their 
Lasting. /dd. § 424 The Powling and Cutting of the Top, 
maketh them grow spread and bushy. ; 

+8. Plundering, extortion, spoliation, pillage, 
robbery; an instance of this. /o/hng and pilling: 
see Pituine v/, sb. 1b. Oés. 

1513 Brapsnaw Sé. Werburge 1. 159 Extorcion, pollynge 
opteyned no grace. 1544 WrioTnEsLEY Chron. (Camden) I. 
150 For misusinge of the Kinges commission and powelings 
of his subjectes. 1547-1661 [see Piuine vdé.sh. rb}. 1581 
J. Baus. Haddon's Answ, Osor. 402, To prevent this pelt- 
yng powlyng of the Proctours. 31583 Sturpes Anat, Abus. 
i. (1882) 31 Polling, pilling and shauing of his re tenants. 
1651 WeLnon Crt. Yas. /, etc. 205 The High-Commission 
Conrt .. in which all Pollings and tyrannizings over our 
Estates and Consciences were practised. 1665 MANLEY 
Grotins’ Low C. Warres 302 The unexpected Charges of 


POLLINIUM. 


the War, though oftentimes under that pretence, are hidder 
all manner of Deceit and Polling. 

+4. concr. pi, The results or proceeds of polling 
(in various senses): see quots, Ods. 

1§57 Tusser roo Points Husd. txvi, Then lop for th: 
fewel, the powlinges well growen, 1585 Hicins Funse: 
Nomenclator 167/% A Barbars towell,..for the cuttings o 
poltings of the haire to faltvpon. 1675 tr. Casden's Hisi 
Elfz. w. (1688) 440 Crammed with the Spoils and Polling 
of the poorer sort. 1835 C. W. Stocker Fuvenal 57 mote 
The wealthier Romans, on arriving at manhood, dedicate: 
the first shavings of their beard and pollings of their hair t 
some deity. 

II. 5. The registering or casting of votes. 

1625 in Comsnons Debates (Camden) 45 The poltinge woul 
last three days, 1697 Dameter Voy. round World Introd 
(1699) 5 Which Party soever shonld upon Polling appea 
to have the Majority, they should keep the Ship. 175 
Totnervy /fést. 2 Orphans I. 67 By keeping the estate 1 
his hands, tho’ mortgaged.., he preserved his right of polin, 
at an election for the county. 1839 M°¢Cuttocu Ace, Brij 
Empire WW. 100 Such polling is to continne for two day 
only, being successive day's, for seven hours on the first day 
and eight hours on the second day of polling. 1883 AYanc/ 
Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 The polling in the election of nin 
members of the .. School Board. F 

III. 6. a¢irié. and Comb. +2. in sense 3; b 
in sense 5, as folling-agent, -book, -booth, -clerk 
-day, -district, -place, -station, 

a. 1987 StarrorD Proclam. in Strype Lect. Menz. (172) 
111, App. lxxi, 262 This whole realme of Englande shall..b 
delyvered from all suche powling paymentes, as the quen 
dothe daylye geve to Spanyardes. 1581 J. Bric Haddon' 
Answ. Osor. 404 Peradventure these fellowes are to mnc 
ashamed of theyr powlyng pranckes, and..can render n 
reasonable excuse for their hribery and pilladge. 161 
Witner Abuses Strift 1. viii, What Rascal! poling sute 
doe they devise, To adde new Summes unto their Treasurie: 

b. 1832 Act 2 Wilt, IV 0 au 7o In case the Proceeding 
shall be so interrupted or obstructed at any particula 
Polling Place or Places. 1852 Dickens Bleak fo. xl, Awa 
to hnstings and polling-booths. 1863 H. Cox /astét.t. vii 
113 The vote is given viz voce, and entered in a polling 
book by the polling-cterk. /éid., Not more than a limite 
number of voters may be polled at each polling-place. 188 
Ocitvir (Annandale), Podling-sherig, in Scotland, the pre 
siding officer at a polling-station. 

Polling (palin), Af/. a. [f. Pout v, + -1Ne 2, 
That polls ; +that plunders ; extortionate, exacting 


cheating (o/s.). See also PILLING JA/. a. 
1sqo S?. Papers Hen, ViiT, VIII. 234 This [Valencien: 
ys waxed the derest and pollyngst town of the world 
1562 J. Heywooo Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 147 Would thal 
wife (the ale-wife] play the poulyng qneane: Yet measur 
will not lie, 1612 Bacon £ss., Judicature, Amongst the brie 
and brambles of catching and poling Clearkes and Minister: 
+ Polling -penny, -pence, 7/. 04s. [f. Pou. 
Inc vbl. sb. + PENNY, PeNce.] Money paid o 
exacted as poll-tax ; hence, esp. ia #/., a poll-tax 
asss Braororp Sxfppiic. QO. Eliz. Fij, Wil englishmen. 
suffer to be poled and pilled moste miserably, in payeng cor 
tinually suche polingpence, and intolerable tollages? 159 
Troub. Raigne K. Fokn (1611) 42 Nener an Italian prie: 
of them all, shalt eyther hane tythe, tole, or polling penn 
out of England. 1g92 Grernr Ufst. Courtier Cjb, Ve 
rather than thy brauery should faile begge powling penc 
for the very smoke that coms out of poore mens chimnie' 
1607 Marxnam Cavai. 11. (1617) 35 To get vnhonest pollin 
pence to their owne purses. 
Pollinic (pJlinik), a. Bot. [f. L. pollen, -in-er 
4-Ic.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or containin 
pollen, ollinic chamber = pollen-chamber ; 7a: 
linic mass = pollen-mass: see PoLLEN 3. Als 


Polli‘nical a. 

31856 Mayne /ixfos. Lex., Poltinicus..1.C. Richard term 
pollinic masses the heap of one pollen that fills eac 
partial cavity of the anther in the Orchidew and Asclep 
adex, 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 780 Designate the cavit 
as the pollinical chamber. 1885 Goopate Physiol. Bo 
(2892) 438 A sort of depression at the summit of the endc 
sperm, which has been called the pollinic chamber. 


Polliniferous (pplini-féras), @. Also error 
pollen-. [f. as prec. + -[1]FEROUS.] 


1. Bot. Bearing or producing pollen. 

1830 Linpev Nad. Syst. Bot, 249 The male flowers cor 
sist of a peltate scale, around which are arranged severe 
polliniferons cavities. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 727 Th 


polliniferous portion of the anther consists of n single sac. 
12. Entort, = next. (erroz.) 
1866 W. E. Suuckarp Brit. Bees 20 A bee without poll 
niferous organs cannot collect pollen. 
Pollinigerous (-idzéres), a. Lniom. [fa 
prec. + -[1JoERous.] Carrying, or adapted fe 


carrying, pollen. : 

1819 G. SamourLte Entomol. Compend. 272 Winder fee 
not pollinigerous. 3866 W. E. Snuckarp Brit, Bees 10 
Pollinigerous and honey-collecting organs, 1895 E.Sannorn 
Brit. Hymenoptera Aculeata 303 Pollinigerons hairs eithe 
on the tihiae..or on the ventral surface of the abdomen. 


|| Pollinium (pflinidm). Zoi. Pi. -ia. [moc 
L., f. pollen, polltnt-, POLLEN 2 + -dznt as in anther 
dium ,archegonium,etc.] Acoherent mass of poller 
grains in each cavity of the anther, characteristi 


of the Orchidacew and Asclepiadacex. ; 

1862 Darwin Orchids Introd. 5 The pollen-masses, wit 
their candictes and other appendages, are called the Polliniz 
1863 — in Life & Lett. (1887) 111. 264 He has actuall 
seen crowds of bees flying ronnd Catasetum, with th 
pollinia sticking to their backs, 1875 Bennett & Dvr 
Sachs’ Bot. 488 Contrivances by means of which insects. 
extract from the pollen-sac the pollinia or the masses ¢ 
pollen which are glned together. 


POLLINIVOROUS. 


Pollini-vorous, @. (erron. pollen-.) [f. as 
prec. + L, -zor-zs devouring + -ous.] Devouring 


or feeding on pollen, 

1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat, 11. 897/2 In some of the 

ollenivorous..genera..the clypeus posterior seems to have 
Hectic entirely obliterated, : 

Po:llinize, pollenize,v. [f. L. pollen, pollin- 
(or directly f. POLLEN) +-1ZE.] fva7s.= POLLINATE. 
So Pollinization (-en-) = PoLLINATION. 

318., Vature (O.), No flower gave a fruit without having 
its stigmata pollenized by crossing. 1878 T. Meewan 
Flowers §& Ferns U.S. 1. 59 The pistil has been fully 
developed and is ready for pollenization. 1896 Hexs.ow 
Wild Flowers 167 A very similar method of pollinization 
will be seen in the enchanter's nightsbade. 


| Pollinodium (pelinddidm). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. as prec, +-ddinm; see -opE.] The antheridium 
or male reproductive organ in ascomycetous fungi, 
which grows close to the ascogoninm or female 
organ of the same plant, and in fertilization unites 
with it directly or by an outgrowth. Hence 
Pollino‘dial @., pertaining to or of the nature of 
a pollinodium. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sacks’ Bol. 258 From the lowest 
coil of the ascogonium two slender branches now shoot 
out..; one of these developes more quickly. .. This branch 
is the Antheridium (Pollinodium of De Bary), 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 311 The carpogonia and pollinodia are developed 
together at the points at which the mycelial filaments cross 
one another... They are both small lateral branches. 1886 
~in Encycl. Brit. XX. 428/2 In some plants..which have 
pollinodial antheridia, self-fertilization alone is possible. 


Pollinoid (prlinoid). Bot. [f. as prec. + -o1D.] 
Each of the (non-motile) male fertilizing cells of 
certain Cryptogams, as the red seaweeds, and the 


ascomycetous fungi. 

1892 Chambers’ Encycl. UX. 289/1 (Seameeds\ The male 
organs [of Dictyotacez] produce non-motile fertilising cells 
resembling the pollinoids of the Rbodophycez. 

Pollinose (pplindus), a. Lxlom. (ad. mod.L. 
pollinds-us,{. as prec.: see -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Fntomol. 1V. xlvi. 275 Pallinose.. 
Covered with a loose mealy and often yellow powder resem- 
bling the pollen of flowers. ; 

Pollipode, obs. f. Potyrop, Pollish(e, obs. ff, 
PoLisH v. Pollitick(e, etc., obs. ff. Posie. 
Pollity, obs. f. Ponity!; var. Potity 2 Obs, 

Polliwog, pollywog (pgliweg). dial, and 
U.S. Forms: a. 5 polwygle, 7 porwig(g)le, 
9 porriwiggle, purwiggy. 8. 6 polwigge, 7 
polewigge, po(o)lwig, 9 polliwig, polly-wig, 
polliwog, pollywog. [ME. pofwyele, f. Pout sé. 
+ WIGGLE v. The forms folwig, etc., are cither 
shortened from fofwygle, or formed with the dial. 
wig vb. to wag.} A tadpole. 

a. cx4ga Proms, Parv. 408/1_ Polwygle, wyrme. 1646 
Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 72 The spawne is white, con- 
peeling hy degrees a blacknesse, answerable .. unto the 
porwigle or Tadpole, that is, that snimall which first pro- 
ceedeth from it, ax825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Purwiggy, 
atadpole. 1855 Robinson MWaitéy Gloss, Powrdotenis 
tadpoles and other tortuous animalcula in water. 

B. is9z Nasne 4 Lett. Confut. (1593) 63 Thou hast a 
prety, polwigge sparrows taile peake. 1601 Hottanp Pirin 

. 265 Some little mites of blackish flesb, which they call 
Tadpoles or Polwigs, @x825 Forsv Moc. £. Anglia, Pollt- 
wigs, 1835-40 HaLipurTon Clocks. (1862) 321 Little ponds 
.. nothing but pollywogs, tadpoles, and minims in them. 
1862 Lower, Biglow P. Ser. 1. 80 ‘Lord knows’, protest 
the polliwogs, ‘ We're anxious to be grown-up frogs’. 1892 
Working Alen's Coll, Frnl. Oct, 124 In this pond dwells 
the pollywog, loggerhead, or tadpole. 

b. U.S. As a political nickname. 

1854 L. Ourrnant £fisodes (1887) 47 Filibusters, polly- 
Woes and a host of other nicknames. 1864 Sata in Daily 
Tet. 27 Sept., ‘The slimy machinations of the pollywog poli- 
ticians have usurped the government of our city’, said Poet, 

+ Poll-money (péwl;mzni). Obs. [f. Pot. 
sb1+4 Money sd.) Money levied, exacted, or paid, 
at a fixed rate per head for every person, or (quot. 
21618) for every head of cattle; capitation; poll-tax. 

1526 Tinoate Malt, xvii 24 They that were wont to 
gadre poll money, camto Peter. /id. 25 Of whome do the 
kynges off the erth take tribute or poll money? «@ 1618 
Rareicn Prerog. Parl, (1665) 54 By reason of the trouble- 
some gatbering of the og td upon sheep, .. this act of 
subsidy was repealed. 1638 Daum. or Hawtn. /reze 
Wks. (1711) 169 To be slaves to your fellow-subjects, pay 
them intolerable taxes, loans, pole-monies, and odious excises. 
1662 Petty 7aes vii. Tracts (1769) 50 Poll-money is a tax 
upon the persons of men, either upon all simply and in- 
differently, or else according to some known title or mark 
of distinction upon each. /érd., The poll-monies which have 

~ been levied of late, have been wonderfully confused. 1667 
Pervs Diary 5 Apr., This morning come to me the Collectors 
for my Poll-money...1 paid for my title as Esquire and place 
of Clerk of Acts, and my head and wife’s, and servants and 
their wages, £40178. 1692 Woop Life (O.H. S.) IIT. 386 
Apr. 8 pany 14, 15., to carry on a vigorous war 
against the French king...April 13 .. paid 21s. for a gent. 
and my pole .. whereas the fellowes of houses .. pay but 
their pole rs.—a very heavy and unjust tax. 1727-41 
Cnamaers Cycl., Poll-ntoney, or capitation, a tax imposed 
-¢ither on all indifferently, or according to some known 
mark of distinction, as quality, calling, etc. .. Thus, by the 
statute 18 Car, II every subject .. was assessed .. accordin; 
to his degrees every duke rool. marquis Sol, baronet 3ol, 
knight aol. esquire rol. etc. and every single private person 
12d. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 28 Paper, corporations, 
land, houses, and poll-money, also raise a considerable sum. 


Von. VIL 
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Pollock: see Pouback. 

Poll-tax (powljlaks). [f. Pont sb.14 Tax sd.] 
A tax levied on every person; a capitation or 
head-tax. A later name for PoLL-MoNEY. 

3694 Moreswoatn Account of Denmark 111 Here is com- 
monly one Poll-tax at least every year. 1726 SHeLvockr 
Voy. round World 462 The Dutch..exact from all the men 
a Poll-Tax of a dollar a month. 1794 Soutnry Wat Tyler 
ut. iii, Why is this ruinous poll-tax imposed, But to support 
your court's extravagance? 1825 Jerrrrson Autobiog. 4 
Writ, Wks. 1859 J.29 The practice of the Southern colonies 
has always been to make every farmer pay poll taxes upon 
all his laborers, whether they be black or white. 1866 
Rocers Agric. & Prices J. iv. 84 ‘The limit of age in the 
first_poll-tax was sixteen, in the seeond fifteen, years. 

+ Pollu:cible, z. Os. ravre—°. [ad. L. polliict- 
éif's sumptuons, f. fol/itcére to offer as a sacrifice.] 
31623 CocKERAM, Pollucible, gay, sumptuous. . 
Pollucite. dJ/ix. [orig. named o//ux (Breit- 


t 


haupt, 1846), being associated with Castor or | 


Castorite.] Silicate of aluminium and caesium, 
found in brilliant transparent colourless crystals. 

[3847 Amer. Frail. Se, Ser. mW. 430 Pollux resembles 
castor in crystallographic and physical characteristics.] 
1868 Daxa Adin, (ed. 5) 249 Pollucite, 1896 Amer. Frul. 
Se. Ser. wv. 1. 458 Pallocite is not very ahundant. 

Pollutant (pliant). rare. [f. PoLLUTE 2. + 
-axtl.] A polluting agent or medium, 

1892 Pall Jail G. 2x Dec. 6/2 Waste acid as a pollutant. 

Pollute plat), p// a. Obs, cxe. poet. [ad. 1. 
pollit-ws dchled, pa. pple. of follucre (sce next).] 
= Ponturen ff2. a, (Originally as pa. pple.) 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. iv. 12 (Camb. MS.) pat I hadde 
polut and defowled my conscience with sacrilege. ¢ 1380 
Wyeur Serm. Sel. Wks. IL 181 ‘Tyme in his owne kynde 
may neber be holy ne pollut. cxq2g Wvstoun Crow, 
ix. 1663 A woman pan of pollute fayme, Pat callit Melancia 
was be nayme. 1513 Braosuaw St. Werdurnge 1. 3473 
Lest the. wiked myscreauntes With pollute handes .. 
Shulde touche her body. 1629 Mivton .Vasinity gx And 
on her naked shame, Vollute with sinfull blame, The Saintly 
Vail of Maiden white to throw. 1830 W. Pinuurs 1/4, 
Sinai m, 327 With ioral leprosy pollute of heart, And 
dend to righteousness /d/d, wv. 150 ‘The people. drank 
‘The wave pollute. 

Pollute (péli#t), 7. Also 4-7 polute, 5 
polewt. [f. L. pol/it-, ppl. stem of pollecre to 
soil, defile, f. *for (= fro) forth + reve to wash.] 

1. trans. To render cercmonially or morally im- 
pure ; to impair, violate, or destroy the purity or 
sanctity of ; to profanc, desecrate ; to sully, corrupt. 

[e1374: see PottuTe fff. a.] 1382 Wrerir Lez. xxi. 6 
Holi thei shulen be to her God, and thei shulen not polute 
11388 defoule, Vulg. podnent] his name. c¢1q400 A fol. 
Lolli. 36 Wip swilk cursidnes bei polewt be hous. 1582 
Stasvuurst 2neis wu. (Arb.) 66, 1 may not, I dare not 
pollute Gods heaunlye, with handling. 1633 Prysxe 
flistrioM, 1. wt iii, 92 Grosse abominations..the very 
relation of which is sufficient to pollute the eares that heare 
them, the common aire that receives them. 1788 Giason 
Deel. & F. xl. (1869) TI. 466 Churches and altars were polluted 
by atrocious murders, 1857 Bucke Civilis, I. viii, 526 The 
clergy..urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pre- 
sence they thougbt polluted France. 

2. To make physically impure, foul, or filthy ; 
to dirty, stain, taint, befoul. 

1548 Hau Chron,, Edw. 1V 223 Thei..with their proper 
bloud, embrued and polluted their awne bandes. 1585 
T. Wasnixcton tr. Mickolay’s Moy, Ww. ii. 115 No drop of 
the blond shonld fall into the water, least the same sbuld 
therby be polluted. 1656 Eaat Mono. tr. Bocealini’s Advts, 
Sn Parnass, to Xxxv. (1674) 42 Cicero's divine and painfull 
labours.. were polluted by flies and moths in every Book- 
binders shop. 19719 Pore //iad xtx. 30 Shall flies and worms 
obscene pollute the dead? 1860-1 FLoa, NicutincALr 
Nursing 20 Within the last few years, 9 large part of 
London was in the daily habit of using water polluted 
by the drainage of its sewers and water-closets. 

+b. pa. pple. Marked as if stained. Ods. rare. 

1658 Rowtano Afoufet's Theat. [ns. 972 The wings are 
long and blackish, and polluted with little black spots. 

Hence Polluting v/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1580 H. Girroro Fpist. Claudius Ptholomeus Wks. (1875) 
35 Euery one holdes ber [poverty] in contempt, filling her 
with.. most spitefull pollutinges. 1599 Marston Sco. Vil- 
lanie 1. iii. 183 Factors for lewdnes, Brokers for the deuill, 
Infect our soules with all polluting euill. 1609 Downam 
Chr. Liberty 41 The contrarie to sanctifying, is polluting. 
1819 SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1. 160 Her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust. 1897 Mary 
Kivestev IV. Africa 475 It saved the polluting of a long 
stretch of market road. 

Polluted (pple téd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED}.] 
Defiled, rendered impure or unclean. 

exqoo Afot, Loll. 53 Wen be body and blod of Crist is 
tretid wip foul hands, and polutid conciens. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Yer. xxiii. 11 The prophetes and the prestes them 
selues are poluted Ypocrytes. 1667 Mitton 7, L. xi. 110 
Resolving from thenceforth To leave them to thir own 
polluted wayes. 1777 Locan in Scott. Paraphr. vit. iii, 
Can troubled and polluted springs a hallow’d stream 
afford? 1888 Miss Braopon Fatal Three t. v, She has 
been using that polluted water for the last three weeks—and 
poisoning a whole village. A ae 

Hence Pollutedly adv., in a polluted condition, 
with pollution ; Pollu-tedness, polluted state. 

1617 Hieron Wes, 11. 344 There is naturally a kinde of 
pollutednesse in the lips a man, whereof Isaiah complayned. 
1635 Hevwooo //ierarch, 1. 28 Pollutedly into the world 
I came; Sad and perplext 1 liv'd. 

Polluter (p/ll#te:). [f. as prec. + -ER1,] 
One who pollutes; a defiler; one who profanes. 


POLO. 


isso Bare Lng. } ofarics 1. 65 A defyler of relygyon and 
polluter of their holye ceremonyes. 2 x665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 232 Purged and rid of such 
polluters and profaners of their dignity, 1823 Examiner 
76/2 The poliuter, not the purificr, of his fellow creatures. 

Pollution (liz fon). Forms: 4 pollusyone, 
4-5 polljucioiu)n, § polucyou, 7 pollusion, 
6- pollution. [ad. L. fol/ation-ent dchlement, 
noun of action from pof/ucre to PoLLutE. So F, 
polluizon (12th c. in latz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of polluting, or condition of being 
polluted; defilement; uncleanness or impurity 
caused by contamination (physical or moral). 

erqxo Lypc. Assemtly of Gods 1301 Safe 1 wold desyre 
hd spare Pollucion. ¢1485 Digly 3st. (1882) ul. 1988 

Iys pryde owt of my love xall have polucyon. 1594 
Nasur gr hee Trav. 13 His purse was.. 1 think verily a 
puritane, for it kept it selfe from any pollution of crosses. 
@ 1684 Letcuton Ws. (1835) 111g ‘The soul and body of 
all mankind are stained by the pollution of sin. 1992 Avecd. 
WY, Pitd WV. xliv. 195 Such a mode of warfare was a con- 
tamination, a pollution of our national character. 1876 
Miss Beaopon ¥. f/aggard'’s Daw. 11. 16 It seemed to 
him that there was pollution in such contact. 1894 Datiy 
sVews 25 Apr. 2/2 One of the principal difficulties of freeing 
the river from pollution was that certain persons had pre- 
scriptive rights to pass their sewage into the Thames at 
Staines and some other places. 

b. cover, Anything polluted, 

1870 Bevant fliad 1. 1.17 The warriors purified the camp, 
And, casting the pollutions to the waves, They hurned to 
Phazbus chosen hecatombs. — 

2. Ceremonial impurity or defilement ; 
fanation of that which is sacred. 

1982 Wvetir Yadith iv. 10 Lest weren 3yuen ther chilcer 
in 10 prei,..and the holi thingus of hem in to pollucioun. 
61645 Mower Let?. (1650) ET. Iv. 72 They will make a pre- 
cedent prayer to their soules to depart from their bodies in 
the interim, for fear she partake of the same pollution. 1667 
Mitton #. 4. x0.355 Thir strife pollution brings Upon the 
Temple. 1726 Avitrre Parergon va The contrary 10 Cou- 
seeration is Pollution, which is said to happen in Churches 
by Homicide. — Y 

3. Seminal emission apart from coition; self- 
pollution. 

c1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 11 Alswa here es forbodene all 
maner of wilfull pollusyone procurede..agaynes kyndly oys. 
1440 Alphabet of Tales 238 He hada pollucion of his sede. 
1693 tr. Nlancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Foltitio nocturna, 
an involuntary Pollution in the Night, caused by lecherous 
Dreams, 1878 tr. vos Zivenssen's Cycl Med. VILL. 828 
This kind of loss is called a pollution. : 

Hence + Pollu‘tionate @. [cf. affectionate, com- 
passionate, etc.], charged with pollution, foul; 
whence + Pollu‘tionately adv., foully. 

1893 NaAsne Christ's 7. (1613) 57 No Hog-sty is now so 
pollutionate as the earth of Palestine. /éfd. 146 Their 
transplendent iuyce so pollutionately employd. 

+ Pollu:ve, z. Sc. Obs. [perh. for po//use, pollue, 
a. l’. polluer, L. folluére: see PoLLUte v.] ¢rans. 
= PoLLUTE 7. 

1533 Betcennen Livy ut. vii. (S.T.S.) 1. 271 Herdonius.. 
duelling prondlic in fe tempil of Jupiter, polluving [v.~. 
polloving] and defouling every thing in It? 

Pollux (pe liks). [a. L. Po/fex, in carlier form 
Polsicés, ad. Gr. MoAvdeviens.] 

1. Gr. Ath, Name of one of the twin sons of 
Tyndarus and Leda; hence in As/ron. the sccond 
star in the constellation Gemini: see Castor 3, 

1526, 1647 [see Castor? 1]. 1868 Lockyer Goillemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 324 Above Procyon, and towards the Zenith, 
Castor and Pollux point out the Twins. 

2. Min, = PoLuuciTE: see quot. 1547. 

Polly (peli). Dim. of Voun sb.7 (ch Patty, 
Peggy); 28 female name, and name for a parrot. 

[1616 B. Jonson Efigr. 1. ci, And we will have no Poolye 
or Parrot by.] 1827 Hone Every-day Bh. 1. 311 One of 
these ‘images’ was a ‘ Polly‘. 

b. Ieeping Polly (Australia): see quot. 

1886 Encycl, Brit. XX. 174/21 The native [Queensland] 

asses are nearly a bundred in number. .the weeping Polly 
is Poa cxspitosa. 

Polly, obs. f. PULLEY. Pollygony, Pollymite, 
Pollypod, obs, ff. Potycony, etc. Pollytick, 
Pollywog: sce Potitic, PonLiwoc. Polment, 
yar, PuLMENT Oés., pottage. 

Polo (paulo). [a. Balti polo: cf. Tibetan per/ze.] 

1. A game of Eastern origin resembling hockey, 
played on horseback with long-handled clubs and 
a wooden ball. 

An ancient game of the East; still played in the upper 
Indus valley, and in Manipur. Introduced first at Calcutta 
and a little later (¢1864)in Punjaub. Played in England in 
July 1871. (Yule.) rf 

[1842 Viexs Trav. Kashmir VW. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughdn. .. It is in fact hockey on horse- 
back... The ball, which is larger than a cricket ball, is only 
a globe made of a knot of willow wood, and is called in 
Tibeti Pulu.) 1872 Daily News 20 poly. The ball of con- 
tention once cast into the open field, Polo was entered upon 
in real earnest. 1875 Browninc fan Aldunt 1. 333 Polo, 
Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the Rink, 1 leave all these 
delights, 1886 Atheneum: 18 Sept. 367/3 The first historical 
event recorded in this volume is the death at polo of the 
Sultan Aikbar. 

2. Hockey played on the water (wafer folo); 
hockey played on skates (7i#& fo/o). 

1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 219/1 Polo proper may be defined 
as hockey on horseback, or rather pony-back, was «water 


pro- 


POLOID. 


polo is hockey on the water. 1890 in WersTer, 12895 in 
Funk's Stand, Dict. | 

3. altrib. and Comé., as polo-ball, -match, player, | 
playing, -pony, -stick. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 221 Two or three good 
nags, which are used as chargers and polo-ponies. 1892 
Edin. Rev, Jan. 40 In 1872 the Monmouthshire Polo Club 
was established. 1895 Kirtixc Day's Work (1898) 241 
(Maltese Cat) The native officers held bundles of polo-sticks, 
Jong cane-handled mallets. 1895 Oxding (U.5.) XXVI. 
478/t The regulation polo-ball is of bass-wood, three inches 
in diameter, and painted white. Lightness and tonghness | 
nre necessary. bade Ibid. XXX. 479/2 The long coat and | 
linen dusters which every polo-hitter affects. | 

Hence Po-loist, a player of polo, 

1891 Blackw. Mag. May 651 The veteran poloist. 1898 
West, Gaz. g Dec. 5/2 As a horseman and poloist he had 
not many Fae 

+ Poloe, obs. f. Pruau [after Urdii pre/ao}. 

1741 Compl, Fam-Piece 1. ti. 134 To make a Poloe. 

Poloid (péloid), 54. Geom. [f. Gr. médosaxle, 
POLE sé,2 + -o1D.] = PotHopEe (which is now the 
usual term), Also af/rié. or adj. in folotd curve. 

1862 Caviry Coll. Wath. Papers 1V.571 The ‘Extrait’.. 
establishes also the notions of the Poloid and Serpoloid 
curves. /éid. 572 The pole of the instantaneous axis de- 
scribes on the ellipsoid a certain curve, the ‘ Poloid’, which 
is the locus of all the points for which the perpendicular on 
the tangent plane has a given constant value. 

Polonaise (pelénéz, poul-), sb. Also 8 polo- 
noise. [a. F. fofonaise, prop. adj. fem. of polonais 
Polish ; lit. a Polish robe or redingote.} 

1. A name applied, at various periods from ¢ 1770 
onward, to an article of female dress originally sug- 
gested by that of Polish women, being a dress or 
over-dress, consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open 
from the waist downwards; variously modified at 
different times. 

1773 Nias. Harris in Priv. Lett. La. Malmesbury (1870) 
1. 266 The four ladies were to be dressed in white polonaises. 
1790 Guthrie's Geog. Gram., Poland (ed. 12) U1. 542 he 
habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, 
a simple Polonaise, or long robe edged with fur. 1820 Lapv 
Gaanvitte Lett, (1894) 1.153 An added or mont border 
to the Polonaise. 1835 IWorld of Fashion hes bd The 
Polonaise, is a very becoming carriage dress. The form 
resembles a short pelisse. 1883 7'rith 31 May 768/2 Tabs 
are universal. They appear on tunics, pofonaises, bodices, 
and sleeves. 1899 Datly News 15 Apr. 8/5 There is one 
point of difference between the modern polonaise and its 
aber tote. The former is rigidly tight, and plain about the 

ips. ae 

tb. A similar garment worn by young boys: 
= Porony! A. 2. Ods. 

1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xvii, This dress..bore some 
resemblance to that called polonaise, still worn by children | 
in Scotland of the lower rank. 

e. A kind of overcoat for men, usually short and | 
edged with fur. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

2. A slow dance of Polish origin, consisting 
chiefly of an intricate march, procession, or pro- 
menade of the dancers in couples; also, the music 
which accompanies this dance, or any music written 
in its peculiar triple rhythm, 

1799 Afonthly Mag. 11. 466 The thirteenth [movement], 

a Polonoise, is characterised by much sweetness and novelty. 
1813 Lapy Burcrersn Let??, (1893) 93 The ball began with | 
polonaises, which are in fact only walking in time. 1861 | 
Daily Tel, 22 Oct., The ball, as is usual..in Germany, com- | 
menced with a sort of general perambulation in couples. It 
is not dancing,..it is simply walking to the music. This 
solemn promenade is known as a Polonaise. P 

Hence Polonai‘se v. 77/7., to dance a polonaise ; 
to move ina slow and stately manner; Polonai‘se- 
wise adv., in the manner of a polonaise. 

1828 De Quincey RAée?. Wks. 1860 X1. 363 Milton .. polo- 
naises with a grand Castilian air, in paces too sequacions 
and processional. 1858 Lapy G. BLoomrirtip Remrin, (1883) 
11. xiv. 64 After the presentations .. Her Royal Highness 
polonaised with twenty-two Princes, 1888 Zines (weekly 
ed.) 10 Feb. 1/3 The ball is opened by their Majesties and | 
their Court parading round the house in polonaise-wise. 
1898 Westm, Gaz. 5 May 3/2 A cherry red voile set in deep 
tucks placed polonaise-wise on the skirt. 

+ Polone’se, 5b. anda. Ods. Also 8 poloneze, 
[ad. F. polonazs Polish, It. Folonese, f. med.L, 
Polonia Poland : see -ESE.] 

A. 56. 1. = Pononaise 1. 
applied to the material for this. 
1785 Connoisseur No. 52 1. 312 Some sqnire’s aukward 
daughter, who never yet heard of a Poloneze. 19771 Mrs. 
Gairritu Hist. Lady Barton 1. 799 Her gown was a white | 

silk polonese, 1974 Lady's Mag. July 379/1 Lady T—nell.. 
chiefly wears a white Persian gown and coat, made of Irish 


lenese...The Irish polenese is made very hecoming—it 
Battons down half the arm—no ruffles, aid <a 
pl.) 


Also apparently 


2. A native of Poland, a Pole. (Sing. and 


1810 E. D. Cuarke Trav. Russia (1839) 47/1 Their features 
are those of the Polonese. 


b. The Polish language. 
1828 Weaster cites Encyc. 
B. adj. = Pousu a. 
NAISE Ic. 


1774 Westnr. Mag. 11. 288 It is not sible. .to fix a 
standard for the dress of Gentlemen The Poldead Coats, 


with a silk edging, still prevail. 

+ Polonia (peldwnii). Ods. [med.L. Polania 
Poland.] The country Poland, atirié. + Polonia 
heel: cf. Potoxy] B, 


FPolonese coat = Powo- 


} 
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161r Rowtanps Afore Knaves yet (Percy Soc.) 83 Bootes 
and stockins to our legs doth finde Garters, polonia heeles, 
and rose shooe-strings. 1653 Mitton Hiredings 144 Austria, 
Polonia and other places. i 

Polonian (peldeniin), @. and sé. 
+ -AN.]} 

A, adj, Of Poland; = Potrsu a. Obs. or arch. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy. 1v, xiii, 126, A 
long cappe after the Polonian or Georgian fashion. 1655 
Owen Vind. Evangelica Wks. 1853 XL. 18 This Captain- 
general of the Polonian forces. 1776 MicKtE tr, Casoens’ 
Lusiad \ntrod, 55 He was a Polonian Jew by hirth. 

B. sé. 1. A native of Poland, a Pole. arch. 

1599 SANDYS Europe Spee. (1632) 210 Which is the case of 
the Polonians and Venetians at this present. 1704 J. TRare 
Abra-Mulé 1, i, 70 The rough insolence of stern Polonians. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1h. ii. 179 Scottish colonels that 
served..against the Tartar, and the Polonian. 

+ 2. A (woman’s) polonaise. Se, Ods. 

¢1817 Hoce Zales § Sk 1V. 216 Ladies,..their number 
quite countless—dressed in green pollonians, and_grass- 
green bonnets on their heads. 1818 — Brownie of B11. 
183 The bogles will. hae to pit on their pollonians o' the 
pale colonr o' the fair day-light. 

So + Polonic, + Polo‘nish ads. = POLISH ; 
Po‘lonism, a Polish characteristic or peculiarity ; 
Poloniza‘tion, the process of making Polish; 
Polonize (pdu']naiz) v., to make Polish. 

1612 Brerewoon Lang. § Relig. Pref. 2z The Belgick, 
*Polonick, Argentine, Augustane, Saxonick,..Bohemick or 
Waldensian Confession, 1599 Sanovs Europe Spec. (1632) 
rat Reported by the *Polonish Ambassadour, 1649 S. 
Cuarke Lives Fathers, Luther (1654) 253 A certain Polo- 
nish Jew. 1901 Speaker g Mar. 637/1 ‘Io discount... the 
*Polonisms of Chopin. .and the Gallicisms of Berlioz. 1883 
Pall Mail G. 17 Oct. 4/1 Demanding. .the *Polonisation of 
the Galician railways. 1886 Contemp. Rev, Feb. 286 That 
their residence there tends to * Polonize the districts in which 
they live. ag0z Seater 6 Sept. 594/2 Instead of the 
Prussians Germanising the Poles, the Poles are Polonising 
the Germans. 

Polonium (polduni#m). Chem. [mod.L. and 
I. fofonium, t. med.L. Polonia Poland +-1uM: see 
quot. 1900.] A highly radio-active metallic element 
or form of matter, discovered in 1898 by Prof. and 
Mme. Curie in pitchblende. 

1898 Sin W. Crooxes Addr. Brit, Assoc. 24 \ new con. 
stituent of the aranium mineral pitchblende,..‘Uhe radiant 
activity of the new body, to which the discoverers have 
dew the name of Polonium, needs neither the excitation of 
ight nor the stimulus of electricity. 1900 Nature 14 June 
151/2 That [substance] associated with bismuth beiag named 

olonium, 2 name derived from the Polish nationality of 

Ime. Curie, 1906 Athengzum 20 Jan. 82/1 In six days it 
becomes radium F, which Prof. Rutherford identifies with 
the polonium of Madame Curie and the radio-tellurium of 
Prof. Marckwald. i 

+ Polony'!, sd.anda. Obs. [ad. med.L. Polenta 
Poland, F. Pologne.] 

A. 56. 1, Poland. 

1634 E. Knott Charity Maintained 1. iv. §16 In Polony, 
Hungary, and Transilvania. 

2. A kind of long coat or gown for young boys, 
having a close-fitting body with loose skirt; = 
POLONAISE 1b, 

1818 Scotr Art, Alid?’, v, The blue polonie that Effie 
made for him..was the first decent dress the bairn ever had 
on, 1825 — Lett. 11. 257 A sort of dress worn by children 
in Scotland, and called a polony..which is just a jacket and 
& petticoat all in one, ; : . 

B. afrib, or adj. Polish: in names of varions 
articles of apparel, etc. 

1610 Row.anos Martin Marke-all (Hunter. Cl.) 23 It is 
a Polony Shoe with a Bel. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 77 We 
wear Polony heels; or it may be Chopines. ¢ 1660 Gd. 
Counsel agst. Cold Weather 14 Beloved, your Polony heel 
is good, ag Wooden heeles better, but those of Corke the 
best of all. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury su. 129/1 The Caster 
({hat] is made of Coney Wool, mixt with Poloay Wooll. 


Polony 2. Also 8 pullony. [Origin uncer- 
tain: perh. the same as prec.; perh. corruption of 
Botoena,q.v.] In Polony sausage, a sausage made 
of partly cooked pork, 

1704 Euiz. Moxon Eng. Zousew. (ed. 9) 75 To make 
Pollony Sausages. «a 1843 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost 
ii, Preferr'd to all polonies, saveloys, And other foreign toys. 
1878 Givaret H.07.S. Pinafore 1, U've chickens and conies, 
and pretty polonies, And excellent peppermint drops. 

| Polos (pe'lgs). [a. Gr. médos axis, sphere, 
vault of heaven; in late Gr. (Pausanias) a bead- 
dress.] A head-dress of cylindrical form, seen in 
some representations of ‘Greek and Oriental god- 
desses. 

18go Leitcw tr. C, O. Miller's Ane. Art (ed. 2) § 363 
Artemis Lusia is also perhaps to be recognised in the idol 
with the polos and torch and bow on the vase-painting at 
Berlin. 1887 B. V. Heap Hist. Numorum 394 Europa some- 
times .. wears upon her head a polos, showing that she was 
regarded at Gortyna in the light of a powerful goddess. 

olpody, Polron(d, obs. ff. Potyropy, Pout- 
DRON, 

| Polroz (pp'lrdez). Cornwall. [a. Corn. pulros, 
f, pul, Welsh pil pit + ros, Welsh rhod :—L. rota 
wi eo] The pit under a water-wheel. 

1855 Leircuitp Cornwall Mines 278 These..terms appear 
strange to the English language. might add the words 
‘bryle', ‘chats’, ‘terluing ’, ‘dzhu’, ‘ polroz’, ‘zyghyr ', and 
others. 188r Ravaonp Minin, Gloss., Polroz (pronounced 
Polrose, Corn{wall), the pit underneath a water-wheel, 

Polshe, obs. form of Potrsu z. 


[f. prec. 


ft 


| 


POLTROON. 


+ Polshred, v. Obs. rare—'. [prop. foll-shre 
f. Pout sé.1 + Surep v.]  ¢vans. = POLLARD v. 
1530 Pauscr. 614/1, I loppe a tree, 1 croppe, I polsbred. 
Polt (péult), sb. Obs. exc. dia]. [Origin obscure 
in sense 1 it may be a variant of Patt sé.; b 
cannot easily be connected with def, It is n 
certain lhat sense 2 is the same word.] 

lL. A blow, a hard rap or knock. Now dai, 

¢1610 MS, Bodi. 30 lf. 24 b, I tooke him a polt of the pat 
a1yoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Polt on the Pate,a go 
Rap there. 1700 J. AsciLt Argument 103 If any o 
hath spite enongh to give me a polt,..] only desire the 
first to qualify themselves for my Execntioners. a 17 
pines Quix. 1. x. (1749) 162 One of those who stood clo 

y him. .lifted ap a pole be had ia his hand, and gave hi 
such a polt with it as brought Sancho Panga to the groun 
1782 Miss Buaney Ceerlia u. ix, He'd go nigh to give 1 
a good polt of the head. a1825 Foasy Voc, £. Angi: 
Poit, a hard driving blow. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVL 7 
[It] fetched me an awful polt in the right side. 

+2. A pestle or club (cf. Pott-Foor). Oés. 

x612a Cart. Smitn Map Virginia 17 Their corne they re 
in the eare greene, and bruising it in a morter with a Po 
lappe it in rowles in the leanes of their corne. 

tb. The club-shaped stem and bulb of a leek 

1635 Maakuam Ang. Husd, 0. 1. ii. 9 You shall cat t 
blades [of leeks] to the ey, 

Polt, v. Now dial. [f prec. sb} /rans. 7 
knock, thrash, beat, bang. 

1649 Burtue Eng, fotprov. Linpr. (1653) 179 Then polt 
or faulter it as some call it, that is, beat it over again int 
hnsk. 1669 Woatince Syst. Agrie. (1681) 329 To Polt, 
beat or thrash. 1706 Prituirs, To Polf (Country-Wor 
to beat, bang, or thrash. 1831 Lowea 7. Cladfole cxxxvi 
laim'd ma swish an levell'd well, To polt un on de head. 

Hence Polting-lug (dZa/.): see quot. 

1853 Frat. R. Agric. Soc. RLV. 1. 441 la Herefordshi 
the ordinary mode of gathering the fruit is by sending m 
to beat the trees with long slender aad or rods,..the 
poles are provincially termed ‘ polting lugs‘. 

Polt, obs. form of Poutr. 

+ Polte, var. pulte, pa. t. of Pitt v. Obs. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumé, 2976 Pe hardieste pat were of al 
trome polte hem to be flizt. 4 

| Poltergeist (pe'ltargaist). [Ger f. ol 
noise, uproar + gets? ghost.] A spirit which mak 
its presence known by noises; a noisy spirit. 

1871 ‘Tvioa Prin. Cult, 1. 176 Vampires appear in t 
character of the poltergeist or knocker, 1898 Afonth Se 
229 If there be nothing in hatlucinations, apparitions, scr 
ing, second-sight, poltergeists, and the rest. 1902 F. Pc 
More Alod. Spiritualism 1. 1. it 25. 1903 Edin, Rew, Ov 
308 Most poltergeists are not content with mere noises. 

Po'lt-foot, arcs. Also 6 powlt-, 6-7 poult 
7 polte-. {app. f. Pott sé, sense 2 + Foor s6.} 

1. A club-foot. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 97 Venus was content to ta 
the blake Smith with his powlt foote. 1604 Dexker Hone 
Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 81 My eldest son had a polt fo 
crooked legs. 1638 Sin T. Hersert 7rav, (ed. 2) 338 T. 
women are commonly modest,..shewing nothing but the 
polt-feet, which from their infancy are straitned. 16 
Lady Alimony vy, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 308 Vulcan's pot 
foot or his smutted look. 1840 Browntne Sorde/lo v. 2 
* Polt-foot ’, sang they, ‘ was in a pitfall now’. 

2. atirié, (often poltfoot) = folt-footed. 

e1s89 Nasue Admond jor Parrat Bivb, My Bedls 
brother Wig. and poltfoote Pag. with the rest of tho 
patches. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv, vii, What's becor 
of..the ponlt-foot stinkard, her husband? 1880 Swinger: 
Stud. Shaks. 185 The rough construction and the poltfo 
metre, lame sense and limping verse. 

Hence Po'lt-footed 2., club-footed. 

1589 Greens Menaphon (Arb.) 39 Though he [Vulca 
was polt-footed, eH he was n God. 1619 B. Jonson Afe 
Vind. Wks. (Rudg.) 595/1 This polt-footed philosoph 
old Smug here of Lemnos. 

Polther, Poltice, obs, f. PotpEr, Pouttice. 

Polt-net: see Pout-NET. 

Poltre, obs. form of Poutrry, 

Poltroon. (peltr#n). Forms: 6 pultrown 
pultron, 6-7 pultrone, 6-8 poultron, 6-9 po 
tron, 7 poultroone, pultroon, poultran, -ou: 
7-9 paltroon, 7- poltroon. fa. F. poltre 
(also in 16th c. foudtron) ‘a knaue, rascall . 
dastard, coward; sluggard, lazie-backe, base id 
fellow’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. foltrone ‘a poltron, : 
idle fellow, a base coward, a lazie, lither or slot! 
full sluggard, a lout’ (Florio 1611), whence al: 
med.L. pultro, -onem (S. Francis ¢ 1220, DuCange 
Sp. poltron, Pg. poltrdo; f, It. poliro ‘sluggan 
idle, lazie, slothfull’ (Florio) + -owe: see -00: 
The 16th c. spelling may have been influenced | 
med.L. Originally stressed fze/ron; poltroo 
(after Fr.) appears in 1664. 

It. goltro adj. was app. from tfoltre conch, bed (Florio 
cf, Milanese folter, Romagn. pultar resting-place, Vene 
foltrona couch, Pg. foltrona large arm-chair, and I 
Py nessa ltrire, beside poltronarc, poltroneggiare ‘ 
play the poltron,.. to loll and wallow in sloth and idleness 
to lye lazilie in bed as a sluggard’ (Florio). Poltro, polte 
conte are referred by Diez to OHG, folstar pillow, bolste 

he fantastic conjecture of the derivation of poltror fro 
L. police truncus,‘maimed or mutilated in the thaml 
(se7?, in order to shirk military service), was offered by Ss 
masins, and long passed current as an ‘etymology’; it pro 
gave rise in the 18th c. to the use in Falconry {sense z).) 

1. A spiritless coward ; a mean-spirited, worihle 
wretch; a craven. 


POLTROONERY. 


@ 1529 SKELTON ffowe the douty Dk. of Albany 170 Suche 
a pronde pultrowne, a1572 Knox éfist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 
235 That pultron and vyle aie Davie was justlie punished. 
@1584 MontTGoMERIE Cherrie § Slae ar Fortune helps the 
hardie ay, Boe pultroires plaine repels, @1592 GREENE 
Jus. (V7, m1, ii, Poltron, speak me one parola against my 
bon gentilkomume, 1 shall (etc.). 1593 SHans. 3 Hen. Vi, 11 
62 Patience is for Ponltroones, such as he: He durst not sit 
there, had your Father liu'd. 1632 Lrrucow 7¥az. 1, Table 
509 A French Pultrone, playing the Palliard. 1664 Butter 
ffud. tt. 1.232 They that..think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are Sowae Bnd Pultroons. 1678 /did. tt. 1. 346 
And held my Drubbing of his Bones Too great an Hononr 
for Pultrones. 1700 Drvorn Fades, (liad 1. 413 For who 
but a poltron, possess'd with fear, Such haughty insolence 
can safely bear? 1748 Smotiterr Rod. Rand, (1812) 1. 66 
As arrant a poltroon as ever was drummed out of a 
regiment. 1809 W. Irvine Awickeré. (1861) 214 As did 
Homer make that fine fellow Hector scamper like a poltroon 
round the walls of Troy. 

attrib, 1645 Hanmono Serm. Acls xxiv. 25, Wks. 1683 
1V. 521 Our hellish oaths and imprecations, (that pultroon 
sin, that second part of Egyptian plague of frogs and lice, 
and locusts). 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 1. § 36 He is 
like to be mistaken, who. .relieth upon the Reed of narrow 
and poltron Friendship. 

2. Falconry. (See quot.) 

1727-41 Cnampers Cycl., Poltroon, in falconry, is a name 
given to a bird of prey, when the nails and talons of his 
hind-toes are cut off, wherein his chief force and armour 
lay; in order to intimidate him, and prevent his fying at 
great game. 

Hence Poltroo‘nish @,; Poltroo‘nism; Pol- 


troonize v. zu/r., to play the poltroon. 

1611 Cotcr., Poltroniser, to pultronize it; to play the 
knave, scowndrell, coward. 1644S. Kem Afessengers Pre. 
aration Ded. 2 1t would conclude me guilty of Poultran- 
isme, to feare the Scfopii and Pacrentif heere, when not the 
Miss Sepewick Live & let L. 
(1876) 205 Patience may be very Christian in you, but it is 
very poltronish in me. 1906 Q. Kev. Apr. 363 Collinson— 
a weak, almost poltroonish creature. 

Poltroonery (jyltrinori). [ad. F. poltron- 

nerie (1573 in Hatz.-~Darm.), = It. poltroneria: 
see PoLrroon and -ERy.] The behaviour of a 
poltroon; + laziness ; pusillanimity, cowardice. 
" 1590 R. Hicucock Quintess, Wit 35b, Firste they are 
industrious, suppliant, modest; and after, with pultronerie 
and in pride doo lead their age, 1632 13. Jonson A/agn. 
Lady ut. iv, There's no cowardize, No poultrounerie, like 
urging why? wherefore? 1677 Govt. Venice 125 That ‘tis 
laziness and poltronery to retire from the Government to 
spend our age in ease. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 
Il. 608/2 His poltroonery and mean submission .. deserve 
the greatest reproach. 1897 Giapstoxe Last, Crisis 11 
Counsels that had hitherto resulted in a concert of miserable 
poltroonery. 

Polulogy, Polumath, etc.: sec PoLyLocy, ete. 

Polut(e, obs. forms of PoLLute. 

+ Polverine. Ods. [ad. It. polwerino, f. pol- 
vere:—L. pulverem dust, powder + -é20, -1NE4.] 
The calcined ashes of a plant, probably Sa/soda 
Soda, brought from the Levant and Syria, of the 
nature of pot- or pearl-ash, and used in glass- 
making; glass-makers’ ashes. 

1663 Mererett tr. Neri’s Ari of Glass i. Polverine, or 
Rochetta, which comes from the Levant. ., is the ashes of a 
echerb. rgza tr. Vomet's list. Drugs 1. 104 Crystal Fritt, 
made with Polverine, or Pot-Ashes, and Salt of Tartar. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Crystal, Mix this powder 
with the pure salts of polverine. 1823 Crass Zechuol. 
Dict., Polverine. 1828 Wesster, Polverin, polverine. 

Polvil, obs. form of Punvit. 

Pol-wheat: see Pout a. 2b. 

Polwig(ge, polwygle, obs. var. PonLiwoc. 


+Poly, poley (pavli). Obs. [ad. L. potium, 
potion (Plin.), a. Gr. wéAcov (Theophr.) an aromatic 
herb, perh. {. woAids hoary.] A species of Ger- 
mander, Zeucrium Poltum, an aromatic herb of 
Southern Europe; also extended to other species 
of Teucrinm, as Golden P. (7. aurenm), Yellow P. 
(7. flavescens). 

1n quot. 1527 erroneously for Putio. 

1527 Axorew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Civ, Water 
of poley. Pulegium in latyn. The best tyme of hys dys- 
tylacyon is all the herbe chopped whan it bereth floures, 
and so dystylled. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 11. Ixvi, 233 Poley.. 
is of two sortes, whereof one may be named..Poley of the 
Mountaine: and the other..small Poley. 1608 Torset 
SerfPents (1658) 618 The herh called Poley, Fern, and alt other 
things that have a strong or vehement ill savour. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Poly, Teucrinm Polium, 

b. Grass Poly: see Grass 56.1 13. 

¢c. Poly-mountain, also poly of the moun- 
tain, mountain poly [ad. L. politem montanum), 
name of an aromatic herb; identified in 7veas. Bot. 
with Bartsia alpina; by Britten and Holland with 
Calamintha Acinos; by earlier writers app. also 
with Zeucrium Polium (=Poty). See also PELLA- 
MOUNTAIN, Puliniountain in PULIOL. 
, 1878 Lyte Dodoens it. Ixvi. 233 Poley of the Mountayne 
is a little, sinall, tender, base, and sweete smelling herbe, 
having small stemmes, and slender branches. /éid., 1t is 
called..in English Poley and Poley mountayne. 1633 
ie Gerarde’s Herbal 676, 1 haue sometimes seene it 

Calamintha Acinos| brought to Cheapside market, where 
the herbe women called it Poley mountaine, some it may 
hee that haue taken it for Polinm montanum |Teucrinm 
Polium,L.] mis-informingthem. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. fndia 
& P. 244 Where .. grew the Mountain-Poly, which struck 
our Scent. aziz tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 82 Potey 
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Monntain..is a Plant of the Height of half a Foot; having 
sinall, thick indented Leaves. 1866 7rvas, Bot, out Poly 
mountain, Bartsia alpina, 1886 Brivten & Hottaxp 
Plant-n. 385 Poley Mountain, Calamintha Acinos. 


Poly, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Poly- (peli), repr. Gr. woAv-, combining form of 
modus, woAv, much, in pl., moAAoi, -ai, -@ many, 
forming the first element in a large number of 
words, mostly scientific or technical. 

The second element of such compounds is properly of Greek 
origin, but in recent formationsis often of Latin; occasionally 
(chiefly in nonce-wds.) Joly- is prefixed to an English word. 
The more important compounds will be found in their alpha- 
betical places; those of less importance follow here. 


1. General words. 

Polyacanthous (-ike'npos) a. Bot. (Gr. axova 
spine, thorn], having many thorns (Mayne /:x/os. 
Lex. 1858). + Polyacou'stic @. and sé. [sec 
Acoustic]: sce quots. Polya‘cron (pl. -ons or 
-a), Geom, (Gr. depov summit], a solid having 
many vertices or solidangles; a polyhedron (classed 
according to the number of its vertices). Po-lyact 
(-ekt), Polyactinal (-cktinél) ads. [Gr. deris, 
axriv- ray], having numerous rays, as 2 sponge- 
spicule; multiradiate. Polyadamite (-a"dimoit) 
a, (nonce-wid.), asserting a plurality of ‘Adams’ 
or first parents of mankind. Polyadenopathy 
(-cedéng'papi), /ach. [Gr. ddyv gland: see -pariy], 
‘simultaneous disease of several lymphatic glands’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyadenous (-ze'dinos) a. Bor. 
(see prec.], having many glands (Mayne). || Poly- 
wsthesia (-/spisii), /ath, [Gr. nto@nois sensa- 
tion]: see quot.; hence Polyzsthetic (-/spe'tik) a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Poly-affe'ctioned a, (s2once- 
wd.), having a multiplicity of affections. + Po-ly- 
angle, a figure having many angles, a polygon; 
so Polyangular a., having many angles, poly- 
gonal. Polyarthritie (-itik) @., pertaining to 
or affected with polyarthritis. || Polyarthritis 
(-atproitis), Zaéé. [sec ARTuRITIS], ‘inflamma- 
tion of several joints at once’ (Billings); Poly- 
arthrous (-d‘ipras) a. [Gr. dp@poy joint], ‘ having 
many joints’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyarti:cular 
[L. articelis joint}, =prec.; also (Path.) affecting 
many joints. Polya‘xial ., having scveral axes 
(see AXis), Polya'xon [Gr. d{wy axis], a.= prec. ; 
spec. of a sponge-spicule, having more than six 
axes of growth; sé. a polyaxon sponge-spicnle. 
Polybathic (-bze"pik) a. [Gr. 840s depth], living 
at great depths in the sea. Polybigamy (vove- 
wd.), repeated bigamy or re-marriage during the 
life of the first wife or husband. Po-lyblast 
(-blest), Biol. [-BLAasT], a mass of many cells, as 
that formed by the segmentation of the ovum (also 
called worzla); hence Polybla‘stic a., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a polyblast. Fo‘lybranch 
(-brank), Zool, a. having many branchiz or gills, 
as a mollusc or crustacean; sé a polybranch 
mollusc or crustacean ; so Polybra‘nchian, a. and 
sb.; Polybra‘nechiate a. Polybu 'ttoneda. (sonce- 
wad.), wearing many buttons, Polyce‘llular a., 
composed of many cells, multicellular. Poly- 
centric a. Sro/., having several centres, as a cell. 
+ Polycharacteri‘stic 2. Oés., having the charac- 
teristics of many (deitics) ; |] Polycholia (-kéu'lid), 
fath, [mod.L., f Gr. xoAq bile; in F. polycholie), 
excessive secretion of bile. || Polychorion (-kd2"- 
tign), Bot. [see Cnorion}): sec quot.; hence 
(irreg.) Polychorio-nic a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a polychorion. {| Polychromia (-krdu- 
mia), Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. xp@pa colour (cf. Gr. 
moAvxpop-os many-coloured)], excessive forma- 
tion of colouring matter, e. g. of bile-pigments. 
Polychu'rchism, the doctrine or system of a 
multiplicity of churches; so Po‘lychurch a., of 
or belonging to such a system; Polychu'rchist, 
an adherent of such a system (sovce-was.), Poly- 
coccous (-kp*kes) a. Bot. (Gr. xéxxos berry], 
composed of several separate carpels or cocc?, as 
a fruit. Polycoslian (-silitin) a. Zool, [Gr. cola 
hollow, cavity], belonging to the Polycelia, a 
synonym of Craniata, as having the brain-cavity 
divided into several chambers or ventricles, 
Polyco‘rmic a. Sot, (Gr. «oppds trunk of a tree], 
having lateral stems equal to or co-ordinate with 
the main stem, as certain coniferous trees (opp. to 
monocormic). RPolycracy (pflitkrasi) [-cracy), 
government by many rulers: = PoLYARCHY 1 

Smart 1836). Polycrotic (-krgtik) a. Physiol. 
(afer Dreroric], (of the pulse) exhibiting more 
than two beats or waves for each beat of the heart. 
Polycyclic (-si*klik) 2. [Gr. adnAcs circle], having 
or consisting of many rounds, turns, or whorls. 
|| Polycythemia (-saipi*mid), Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, xvros (see -cYTE) + alpa blood], excess of red 


POLY-. 


blood-corpuscles, Polydiabo‘lical a., relating to 
a plurality of devils; in quot. as sd. = polydtabolist; 
so Polydia‘bolism, belicf in many devils; Poly- 
dia-bolist, one who believes in many devils 
(nonce-wids.). Polydi-gital a. Zool., having several 
(separate) digits. Polydimensional a. (sovce- 
zd.), having, or relating to, more than three dimen- 
sions of space. Polydoggery (sonce-wa.), the 
keeping of a number of dogs. Polyetdism 
(-aidiz’m), Bio’, (Gr. «Ses appearance, form], 
metamorphosis in which an organism passes 
through several different forms in different stages. 
Polyenzymatic (-enzaimactik) a. [ewsyme, f. Gr. 
év in + (upy leaven], producing several differ- 
enl ferments. Polyepic (-e'pik) @. (wouce-wd.) 
[Gr. res word], consisting of several words. 


(Continued on nexl page.) 


1683 in PALL Trans. XIV. 483 By a Polyphone or *Poly- 
aconstick well ordered one sound may be beard as many, 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Fecha. |, Polpacousticks, ave Instrn- 
ments contrived to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying glasses 
or Polyscapes do Images of Objects. 1785 Jonson, /ody- 
acoustichk, adj., that multiplies or magnifies sounds. 1862 
Cayiey Coll Math. Papers V. 38 A method of the deriva: 
tton of the 4 faced *polyacrons of a given number_ of 
summits from thase of the neat inferior number of summits. 
1886 Lexpinreto Sponges in Proc. Zool. Soc. 360. 1. lta 
xonta. Without definite axes and with numerous rays 
“polyact. 1832 Philol. Masenm 1. 312 Mf any advocate of 
the "polyadaiite doctrine, as it has been called. 1888 xch's 
flandbe. Med. Sc. V1. 396/2. *Polyasthesia, is a rare dis- 
turbance of sensation..in which the point of a pin, when 
applied to the skin, is felt. as twoor more points. 1893 .Vasiox 
(S.V.) 5 Jan. 15/3 Any such hackneyed creation as an 

svic of the emotions, without depth, or a *poly-affectioned 
Lothario. 1612 SturtEvANT JWetallica ix. 70 ite wheeles 
should haue becne made square, trencher wise, or in any 
other *poly-angle, forty horses would not so easily draw 
them beeing laden, as two doth now with both speed and 
ease. 1690 Levsourn Curs. Vath. 438 Of divers Figures 
or Faces, of a *Polyangular shape. 1797 Vonthdy May. 
IM. 221 These hollow spandrils may be cylindneal, tri- 
angular, quadrangular, or pulyangular. 1901 Lancet 16 Mar. 
776/1 In additivn to such “polyarthritic forms there is yet 
a fourth group of cases in which only one or two joints ure 
involved, 1898 Adédutt's Syst. Med. V. 963 Rheumatic 
fever, or acute *polyarthritis. 1874 Vax Buren Dis, Genit. 
Org. 86 Associated with the “poly-articular variety of 

onorrhoeal rheumatism. 1898 Adlbuft's Syst. Med. Vs 1026 
There were no rheumatic phenomena for thirteen months 
when polyarticular rheumatism appeared. 1887 Sottas in 
Encyet. Brit. XXM1. 416/2 Desma of an anomocladine 
Lithistid (polyaxon). 1898 Matiwre 27 Jan. grof2 A fauna 
capable of living and developing at depths of over 2000 
metres, to which the name spalvbaihie is given, 1882 Sara 
elnter, Kevis, (1885) 37 vote, A great *polybigamy case. 
1873 IE. R. Lanxester in Aan. & Mar. Nat. Hist. Feb. 86 
The first step in development, after the formation by cleavage 
of the mass ofembryo-cells or ‘ *polyblast '. 1g0q Brit, Wedd. 
Frnl. ro Sept. 566 The clasmocytes of Rauvier and Mar- 
chand, some of the polyblast of Maximow..all Lelong to 
this category of celle fbid, 596 This last stage of the 
development of the *polyblastic cell. 1839 Jenny Cycl. X1V. 
322/1 Gastrupods, are divided into..1. Nudibranchians (An- 
throbranchians and *Polybranchians). 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. 
Lex. Polybranchiatus, Zo0l, applied ,.to an Order (Loly- 
éranchiata). .“polybranchiate. 1846 R. Ciampers Tradit. 
Edinburgh yoo The tittle *polybuttoned personages. 1887 
H. M. Waro in Matnre 27 Jan. 301/2 As soon as the sap- 
vacuoles appear, in many cases making the cell not mono- 
centric but *polycentric. 270§ PAI. Trans. XXV. 2107 
Prophylactic and *Pulycharacteristick Statues, 1842 Dun. 
cuson Med. Lex., *Polycholia. 1880 J. W. Leae Bile 396 
Vulpian believes that jaundice from emotion may be cansed 
by a catarrh of the ducts, by an abundant polycholia. 1898 
P. Manson 7% 0p. Diseases iii. 78 Polycholia is a constant 
and often urgent feature in most malarial fevers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 913 “Polychorion, a polycarpous fruit like that 
of Ranunculus. 1890 Cent. Dict. “Polychorionic. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. WW. 21 It is not a polycholia. but a 
*polychromia. férd. 61 The hamuglobin liberated leads 
to an increased formation and excretion of bile pigments 
(polychromia). 1883 1]. ‘IT. Epwarps in CA. Stes XXIV. 
to/1 When a chapel is in debt, the *Polychurch hierarchy 
furiously rage against the Church, /d/d. XX1. 971/1 The 
large sums which they [the Welsh] spend upon ‘*Poly- 
churchism’. 189x Br. Jayne in Dasly News 21 Nov. 5/3 
(He finds in the circular he has received a strong flavour of] 
what has been aptly termed the theory of Polycburchism. 
1899 Mature 9 Nov. 28/1 *Polycormic forms are met with in 
cypresses and junipers, in which the lateral branches are 
not all reduced to subordinate and graduated positions. 
ee Cent. Dict., ee as 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIil. 553 A curved figure, having a polycyclic outline. 
1866 A. See Princ. Med. (1880) 60 An increase .. in the 
number of the red blood-corpuscles beyond the healthy 
limit. .constitutes..*polycythaemia. 1876 Tinsley's Mag. 
XVIII. 150 Whether we cast in our lot with Bishop Butler 
or the *Polydiabolicals. férd. 149 Why has no interesting 
heretic gone in for *Polydiabolism? #éid. 150 The *poly- 
diabolists would put it in the plural, and say evil spirits. 
1894 Brit. Frail. Photogr. XL1. 28 The evolution of the 
horse’s leg from a *polydigital extremity to its present 
form, 1884 Nafure 1 May 24/2 L. Martin, on the *puly- 
dimensional argument. 1875 Miss Cospe False Beasts § 
True 190 *Polydoggery is a thing against which all proper 
feeling revolts. 1874 Luspock Orig. & Alet. /ns. iv. 80 
Those cases in which animals or plants pass through a 
succession of different forms might be distinguished by the 
name of dicidism or *polyeidism. 1892 Tomson Outi 
Zool, xili. 239 Itisa “poly-enzymatic gland, that is, one which 
produces diverse digestive ferments, 1811-31 BentHam 
Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 333/1 This proposition, will 
consist of one word only, or of divers words,—will be either 
monoepic or “polyepic. is 
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Poly- combining form. 1. General words. 
i (Continued from preceding page.) 


Polyergic (-5udgzik) a. (Gr. tpyov work: cf. | 


modvepyos hard-working], acting in many ways, 
having various functions. Polyethnic (-e"pnik) a. 
[Gr. €@vos nation], belonging to or containing many 
nations or races, Polyfene'stral a. (s0vce-wd.) 
[L. fenestra window], having many windows. 
Po-lyfoil a. and sé. Arch. = MULTIFOIL. Po'ly- 
grammar (o0nce-wd.), a grammar of several dif- 
ferent languages. Po‘ly-groove a., having many, 
i.e. more than three, grooves, as a rifle; also 
elipt, as sb. a poly-groove rifle; so Po‘ly-grooved 
a. Polygyral (-dzaieril) a. (Gr. ytpos circle, 
ring], having many whorls, as a shell. Poly- 
ide'ism, the presence of many ideas or images 
at once. Poly-la‘minated a., having many 
laminz or layers. Polyleemma, Logic, a complex 
syllogism resembling a dilemma but involving 
several alternatives. Polylepidous (-le‘pidas) a. 
(Gr. Aenis scale], having many scales (7reas. 
Sot. 1866), Polyliinguist sonce-wd. [see Lin- 
Gust], a person learned in many languages. 
Polylithic (-litpik) a. [Gr. Aifos stone], made of 
several stones: opp. to monolithic. Polylobular 
(-lgbi#las) a., having many lobules. + Poly‘lo- 
quent a. Obs. rare—° [(L. loguent-cm speaking], 
‘that speaketh much’ (Blount GJossogr. 1630). 
Polylychnons (-lisknas) @. (sonce-wid.) [Gr. AVyvos 
lamp], having many lamps or lights. Poly- 
ma‘gnet, an instrument consisting of two or more 
electromaguets so arranged as to admit of con- 
siderable variation in the field of magnetic force. 
|| Polyma‘nia, /ath., mania affecting several men- 
tal faculties: opp. to smonomania. Polymarsti- 
gate, Polyma'stigous ads. Zool. [Gr. paorg, 
paoriy- whip], having many flagella, as an in- 
fusorian ; pluriflagellate, Polyme‘tallism (wo.ce- 
wd.) [after dzmzetal/’sm], the use of several different 
metals for money. Polyme:tameric a. 4rat., 
pertaining to or connected with several metameres, 
as a muscle supplied with nerves from several 
portions of the spinal cord. || Polymetochia 
Pnitewkil), Philo. [Gr. peroxy a participle: cf. 
POLYSYNDETON], the frequent use of participles or 
participial constructions ; so Polymetochic (-m/- 
te'kik) @., characterized hy polymetochia. Poly- 
mi-criana.(nontce-wd.) (Gr. pixpds little] containing 
much within a small space. Polymi-croscope, 
a microscope in which various objects are mounted 
on plates attached to a revolvable band, so that 
they can be brought successively into the field of 
observation. |] Polymyositis (-maijosaitis), ach. 
[see Myositis]: see qnot. 1890. || Polyneuritis 
(-ninraittis), atk. see quot. 1886, Polynu- 
clear (-ni#kléi1), Polynu‘eleate, -ated ad/s. 
Biol., having several nuclei, multinucleate. Po- 
lyodic (-g'dik) a. Afus. (rare) [Gr. &3y song] 
= PoLYPHoNIc. Polyestrous (-istras) a. Zool. 
(see CEstaum]: (see quot.). Polyommatons 
(-e'matas) a. [Gr. dupa, dupor- eye], having many 
eyes. Polyora‘ma (after Panorasa], an optical 
apparatus presenting many views, or a view of 
many objects (Worcester 1846), Polyorga‘nio a. 
iol, having many different organs. _ + Polyo't- 
ical a, Ods. (nonce-wd.) (Gr. ots, &7- ear], having 
many ears. Po‘lypage (-pZidz) a. (Printing), 
comprising several pages, as a Aolypage (stereo- 
type-) f/afe. Polypa‘ntograph, a form of panto- 
graph producing several identical designs simul- 
taneously from one pattern (Knight Dect. Alech.). 
Poly‘parous a. (see -PAROUS], ‘bringing forth 
many’ (Webster 1864); multiparous. Polyped 
(pe'liped) (after geadruped], sb. an animal having 
many feet; ad. many-footed. || Polyphobia 
(-fourbia), ath, [-puopta], morbid fear of many 
things. Polyphotal (-ft4l), Po‘lyphote (-fdut) 
adjs, [Gr. pas, gwr- light], applied to an electric 
arc-lamp so constructed that several may be used 
on the same circuit. +Polypitety (soce-cud.), 
piety of many forms, Poclyplacia (-plzsid) a. 
Zool. [irreg. f. Gr. wAaxobs flat cake], having more 
than one madreporic plate, as a starfish; opp. to 
monoplacid, Polyplastic (-ple'stik) a. [Puastic], 
having or assnming many forms (Dunglison, 
1844). || Polypneea (-pni'a), Path. [Gr. xvon 
(Dor. mvod, mvoid) breathing (cf. roAvavora a violent 
wind); in F. polypuée), ‘very rapid respiration’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyponous (-i*ponas) a. (sorce- 
wd.) (Gr. wodvrovos ruch-lahouring], occupied 
with many labours. Polyposist (-itposisi), novce- 
wa, [cf. Gr. woAvrogia hard drinking, woAumérys 
a hard drinkerJ, one who drinks much, a hard 
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drinker. Polyprism, Polyprisma:tic ¢. Cry'st.: 
see quots. Polyprothesy (-prg"pisi), Gram. (Gr. 
mpodecis preposition: cf. PoLysyNDETON], the 
frequent use of prepositions; so Polyprothetic 
(-propetik) @., characterized by polyprothesy. 
Polypseudonymous (pplisivdg'nimas) @., having 
many pseudonyms or aliascs. ‘t+ Polypyrene 
(-palerin), + Polypyre‘nons (-pairinas) adys. (Gr. 
nipyy stone or hard seed of fruits], having two or 
more stones or kernels, as a fruit. Polyrhizal 
(-rai‘zil), Polyrhi'zous adjs. [Gr. fifa root: cf. 
V. polyrrhize adj.J, having many roots. Polyse- 
mant (-s/ment) (ad. late Gr. woAvejparros adj., 
having many signilications], a word having various 
senses; so Polysema‘ntic a, having various 
senses. Polysemous (-simas) a. [f. med.L. foly- 
sént-us (Dante), a. Gr. woAvonp-os of many scuses, 
f. moAu-, PoLy- + ofjua sign, onpaivey to signify], 
having many meanings. Polysensuons a. [f. L. 
Seusu-s sense + -OUS| = folysemouss hence Poly- 
sensnonsness. Po'ly-sided a. many-sided. 
Polysiphonic (-ssifpnik), Polysiphonous (-soi'- 
fSnas) adys., Nat. Hist., having or consisting of 
several siphons or tubes. Po-lysoil a@., con- 
taining various kinds of soil, Polysoma‘tic a. 
[Gr. c@pa body], applied to a grain of sand- 
stone or the like which consists of an aggre- 
gation of smaller grains. Polysomatous (-sdu-- 
matas) a. [as prec.], applied to a monster having 
two or more bodies combined. Polysomitic 
(-somi'tik) @. Zoo/., composed of a number of 
somites or body-segments. Po‘lyspire, a form of 
sponge-spicule : see quot. Polystachyous (-stz'- 
kias) a. Bot, (Gr. ordxus ear of corn: cf. woAv- 
oraxus rich in ears of corn (Theocr.)], having 
many ears or spikes, as a grass (Mayne). Poly- 
stelic (-st7lik) a. Bot. [Gr. ornAn post, pillar, 
etc.J, applied to a stem or root having more than 
one internal vascular cylinder or s¢e/e. Poly- 
stemonons (-st#ménas) a. Zot. (Gr. orhpor, 
taken as=stamen: cf. F. podystémone adj.j, 
having the number of stamens more than double 
that of the petals or sepals. Polystethoscope 
(-slepd-koup); see quot. Polystichons (-i'stikes) 
a. Nat. List. [Gr. eriyos row: cf. Disticnovs], 
arranged in numerous rows (Cent, Dict. 1890). 
Po'lystigm (-stim), Geom. (Gr. ortypn aa 
a figure made up of a number of points. Poly- 
stigmatic (-stigmaetik) a. (Asemorous nonce-wd.) 
(Gr. oriyza mark, spot], relating to numerous 
spots. Polystigmons (-sti-gmas) a. Sot., having 
many stigmas, as a flower (Cent. Dict.). Poly- 
stylar (-stailar), Polystyle adjs. Areh. (Gr. 
arbaAos column], having or characterized by many 
columns. Polystylous (-stailas) a. Fot., having 
many styles, as the ovary of a flower (Mayne 
1858). Polysy'Nogism (Zegic), a combination 
or series of related syllogisms ; so Polysyllogi:- 
stic a. [F. folysyllagistique], pertaining to or 
consisting of a polysyllogism. Po‘lyta sted a. 
(uonce-wad.), having many tastes or flavours. 
Polythelemism (-p/lfmiz’m), sxomce-wd. [Gr. 
OéAnpa will] : see quot. Po-lytone [cf. F. poly- 
tone adj. (Voltaire)], varied tone, as in ordinary 
speaking: opposed to wmonolone. Po'lytope, 
Geom, [Gr. 7éros place}, a form, in geometry of 
more than three dimensions, corresponding to a 
polygon in plane, or a polyhedron in solid geo- 
metry. + Polyto-pian (vonce-wd.) [as prec.], one 
who visits many places. + Polytra‘gie a., con- 
taining many tragedies. Polytrichous (-i‘trikos) 
a. Nat, Hist. (Gr. Opig, rprx- hair], very hairy; 
thickly covered with hair (Mayne 1858). |] Poly- 
uresis (-iuré‘sis), || Polyuria (-ii- rid), Path. (Gr. 
ovpyots urination, odpoy urine], excessive excretion 
of urine; hence Polyuric (-ilierik) @., pertaining 
to or affected with polyuria. Polyvo‘ltine [Ital. 
volta turn, time], asilkworm of a breed which yields 
several broods of cocoons in a year. 


1889 Burpon Saxnerson Address to Biological Seclion 
British Assoc. in Nature 26 Sept. 524/1 Plant proto- 
plasm, though it may be structurally homogeneous, is 
dynamically *polyergic—it_ has many endowments. 1888 

atly News 22 Sept. 1/2 For purposes of communication 
and for interchange of ideas the polyglott, “poly-ethnic 
Indian continent has become one country. 1838 Crvrd Eng. 
% Arch, Frni. 1. 311/2 There is no proportion observed 
between the *polyfenestral eal ae and the range of 
columns stuck up against it. 1842 Francis Dici. Arts, ele, 
*Polyfoile, an ornament, like a leaf, of many round lobes. 
3812 Soutnev in Q. Rev. VIII. 97 The title’ of this *poly- 
grammar must not be admitted as a proof that he was 
qualified for the task which he undertook. 1868 Rep. Zo 
Gout. U S. Munitions War 88 These guns are rifled on 
the Wo is system, and use lead-coated projectiles. 
1886 Hield 9 Jan. 54/3 Greatly improved the shooting of the 
old muzzle-loading polygroove, 1858 GREENER Gunnery 
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403 They will shoot as well as *poly-grooved rifles. 18.. 
W.G. Binxey (Cent. D.), *Polygyral. 1903 F. WOH. Mvers 
flum. Personality 1. 47 In one word, hypnosis is a state 
of *poly-ideism, not of mono-ideism. 1876 tr. Wagner's 


_ Gen, Pathol. (cd. 6) 333 Single or *poly-laminated cylin- 


drical, and ciliated epithelia. . 1867 Atwater Logic 151 


| Lhe names Trilemma, ‘l'etralemma, *Polylemma have been 


sometimes given to this sort of Syllogism according to 
the number of members or horns, 1873 M. Cotutxs 
Squire Stlchester \. xix. 232 An old friend .. famous as 
“polylinguist, philologist, archxologist. 2839 CizvZ Eng. 
§ Arch. JFrul. ll. 368/: *Polylithic statues, or those com: 
posed of several stones. 13896 ldidutt's Syst. Aled. 1, 
117 Small round cells with *polylobular and fragmented 
nuctei. 31839 Fraser's Slag. XX. 709 Freely dispensing 
light from ihe huge “polylychuous gas-burners to a whole 
neighbourhood, 1828 Lanect 19 Apr. 73/2 Dr. Epps 
enumerated monomania; that is, when one facuhy is 
affected: *polymania where more than one faculty is de 
ranged. 1893 CAfcago Advance 10 Aug., *Polymetallism is 
hiccorical, Red iron, copper, shells and wampum have all been 
used as money. 2888 Wature 13 Dec, 151/72 Most muscles, 
Vuerbringer argues, are *polymetameric, £¢. they receive 
nervous fibres from two or more spinal roots. rg0o Hi. W. 
Suvtu Gre. Melic Poets p.\wii, Phe periods (in the dithyramb] 
were disjointed..and *polymetochic: the heaping of parti- 
ciples added pomp and rapidity. 1899 W. I. Knapp Life 
Borrow 1. 7o A small 4to volume ..in his *palymicrian 
handwriting. 1890 Bittixcs Jed. Dret., *Polymyosttis, 
inflammation of ‘a number of muscles, simultaneous or 
successive, 1899 Albutt'’s Syst. Aled. V1. 461 | Primary 
affections of the muscle. (a) Acute polymyositis. 1886 
W.R. Gowers Jlan. Dis. Nerv. Syst. 1. 91 The term ‘mut- 
liple neuritis ‘ or ‘*polyneuritis ’ is applied to the condition 
in which many nerves are inflamed simultaneously or in 


rapid succession. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VL. 496 Certain 


mineral poisons .. induce paralysis hy the establishment of 
lyneuritis, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 273 
in atrophic increase of fat, in "polynuclear bone-cells. 
igor W, Oster /’rine. & Pract. Aled. 1.19 Acute diseases, 
in which the polynuclear neutrophiles are increased. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex. *Polynucleate, multinucleate. 1878 T. 
Bavasr /'ract. Surg. 1. 138 Jn some examples there are 
large *polynucleated cells. “1898 P. Manson 7'rofp. Diseases 
i. 26 Poly-nucleated leucocytes. 1818 Bussy Grant Jlus, 
99 vote, The first of these stytes of melody they term 
monodic, the second *polyodic. But this polyodic style of 
composition, after all, is nothing more than a compounding 
of harmony with melody. rg00 Heave in QO. Jrud. Microsc. 
Se Nov. 16 There are two forms of sexual season evident 
in female mammals; the moncestrous, in which there is 
only a single cestrus at one or more particular times of the 
year (hitch), and the *polycestrous, in which there are two or 
more concurrent dicestrous cycles at a particular lime of the 
year (mare). 1864 Wesster, *Podyoeatous, having many 
eyes, 1884 Ch. Srures 8 Feb. 101 Like the mysterious 
Beings in the Apocalypse, polyommatous—full of eyes. 
1887 Scfence 3 June 534/2 In the natural world some beings 
are monorganic, others are “polyorganic. 1613 JACKSON 
Creed w. xxvii. 8 3 As vsually is found in any *polywticall 
Argus-eyed tyrannie. 1822 y. Wiutsonx in Slackw. Mag. 
XII. 87 1t is all right and fitting that a quadruped, or 
*polyped, like Jack-with-the-many-legs, should go on foot. 
1829 Sourney Szr F. Sore Il. 193 Though it cannot be 
thrown down by a tempest, it may be shattered by it, and its 
polyped unity destroyed. 1647 Warn Sieup. Cobler (1843) § 
Poly-piety 1s the greatest impiety in the world. 1890 
Ceut. Dict, *Polypnaca, es Allintt’s Syst. Med, Vt. 485 
A probable compensatory polypnea or attack of dyspnea. 
3853 #raser's Mag. X LVL. 179 We have never had such 
a *polyponous individual as the Rector of Lyndon. 1821 
Sporting Mag. UX. 53 The ancients boasted the power of 
their *Polyposists. 1873 Ganot Physics (ed. 6) vit ili. § 502 
‘That the angle of deviation increnses with the refractive 
index may be shown by means of the “polyprism. ‘This 
name is given to a prism formed of several prisms of the 
same ungle connected at their bases. 1849 Craic, *Foly- 
prismatic, presenting numerous prisms. 31864 WEBSTER, 
Polyprismatic, having many lateral secondary planes, with 
or without the primary planes; said of a prismatic crystal. 
1896 J. Donovan in Classical Rev. Feb. 62/1 The gradual 
development from extreme oligoprothesy to considerable 
*polyprothesy, in the Tragie writers, is especially dwelt on, 
/bid., The enquiry leads to the general law that prose is 
spelspractiete and poetry oligoprothetic. 1876 World V. 
0. 105. 9 If it is..intolerable for one gentleman to call 
another a y pela cus eny ia writer. 1902 Swixnurne in 
ly 30 The polypseudonymous ruffian who uses 

und wears out us many siolen names as ever did even the 
most cowardly and virulent of literary Ppoisoners. 1693 
Phil. Trans, Xvi. 928 The Pomiferous Trees and Shrubs, 
. these are all *Polypyrene, 1706 Purtutes, *Polypyrenons 


| #rurt,..such Fruit of Trees, Herbs, etc. as contain two or 


more Kernels or Seeds within it. 1858 in Mayne Exfos. 
Lex a Cent, Dict.,*Polyrhizal, 1858 Mayne Expos 
Lex., Polyrhiaus,. having many roots,.."polyrhizous. 1873 
F. Haut Afod. Eng. 170 Mutuvocals.. are of three sorts. 
I, *Polysemants, where there is identity of form in the 
symbols of primary significations and their derivatives; as 
(a) burst, cast, cost, cut, Ait, presents, preterites, and patti- 
ciples; as (4) dove, substantive and verh, or ##/, adjective, ad- 
verb, and substantive; and us (c) fost, stage, the substantives. 
Il. Ilomographs, identical to the eye; ..1]1. Homophones, 
identical to the ear only. 1862 — Hindu Philos. Syst. 
73 note, This is not the Sankhya ‘nature’, prakrizi, but 
our own *polysemantic ‘nature’. 3884 Athenzum 17 May 
628/2 What Dante himself, in his dedieation to Can Grande, 
calts the ‘*polysemous* character of the poem. [Daste 
Epist. x. §7 Ystius operis non est simplex sensus, immo 
dici potest _polysemam, hoc est plurium sensuum.] 1904 
GARDNER Gems Ten Heavens 11 We are told in the 
Letter to Can Grande that the poem is *folysensuous. 
1899 Duddin Rev, Jan. 211 We do not think that Mr. Paget 
Toynbee quite realises in the Dictionary .. the *poly- 
sensuousness of Beatrice. 1862 H. W. Bettew Fral. Pol 
Mission Afghanistan 216 The only clean .. building is 
a “polysided domed mosque .. that stands on an eminence 
overlooking the village. 1898 Sencwick Yextbk. Zool. 
I. 125 #ote, The coenosark or hydrocaulus is said to be 
fascicled or *polysiphonic when it is composed of several 
adherent tubes, 1857 Berkriny Crypiog. Rot. §133 OF 
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those green Algae which are masked by calcareous matter, 
there are two Series distinguished ee their monosiphonous 
or -*polysipbonons stems. 1778 [W. Marsnatt] Afinutes 
Agric., Digest 18 A Unisoil Farm requires fewer Implements 
than a *Polysoil Farm. 190g Brit. Aled. Frnt. 17 Dec. 
1643/2 The subject of *polysomatous terata. 1877 Huxiey 
Anat. Inv. Anint vii 251 Groups of *polysomitic segments, 
which .. receive the name of thorax and abdomen. 1887 
Sottas in Lucycd. Brit, XX. 417/2 (Sponge) A continued 
spiral growth through several revolutions gives the *poly- 
spire. 1888 —in Challenger Rep. X XV. p.1xii, Polyspire... 
A spite of two or more revolntions. 1896 Cormack in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. Bot. Ser. uu. V.275 His description of 
the “potystelic condition of stems of Preridophyta. Ibid. 
With polystelic roots must be classed certain abnormal 
Palm-roots. 1849 Baurour J/an. Bot.§ 392 If the stamens are 
double the sepals or petals. the flower is diplostemonous..3 if 
more than donble, *Jalystentonons. 1861 Bextvey Man. Lol. 
254 Polystemenons [sic],..as in the Rose. 1889 HANDERSON 
tr. Baas’ Outi, Hist, Aled. 1016 The stethoscope of Lan- 
douzy (polystethoscope) with several tubes at one end, so 
that several persons can listen to the same murmnr at once. 
1853 R. Townsenv Alod. Geom. t.144 A complete figure 
which..may be termed a *polystigm in the former case, and 
a polygram in the latter. 1881 Brackmore Chréisfowell x. 
1. 152 As the *polystigmatic view deepened, her name ac- 
crusted finally to the positive form of ‘Spotty’. 1843 Crore 
Eng. & Arch. Frail. VL 15/1 A picturesque piece of *poly- 
stylar composition. //d. 263/2 Such apertures must prove 
. sat variance with its columnar and *polystyle character, | 
1837-8 Sin W. Hamitton Logéc xix. (1866) 1. 363 A series of 
correlative syNogisms, following each otber in the reciprocal 
relation of antecedent and consequent is culled a *Poly- 
syllogism. 1709-10 Hentey in Swift's Wks. (1841) 11. 452/2 
When the *polytasted wine excited jovial thoughts and 
banished serious reflections. 190§ Faith of Christian (ed. 2) 
12/1 We have simply substituted what may be called *poly- 
thelemism, or the doctrine of many wills, for the doctrine of 
polytheism, 1852 Ecclesiolog?st X11 63 They are read,— 
we mean read in “polytone,—by the Priest. 1866 J. B. 
Dykes in P. Freeman Aftes & Ritual 106 The use of the 
monotone dropped and gave place to our modern careless un- 
ecclesiastical polytone. 1611 B. Jonson in Coryat Cruditfes, 
Charac. Authour, ‘Vhe character of y’ famous Odcombian 
or rather *Polytopian Thomits the Coryate. 1605 Eat Srir- 
unc Alexandraan Argt., Which multitude of murthers 
gave..to me the subject of this *Polytragicke ‘l'ragedie. 1858 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., Polyuresia, */odyaresis. 1876 tr. Wag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 584 *Polyuria is absent, but there 
exists a frequent desire for micturition. 1890 Lazcet 1 Nov. 
gn8/t Reducing the polyuria and the thirst. 1885 W. 
operts Urinary & Renal Dis. ui. ced. 4) 245 In “poly: 
uric subjects the contractile power of the renal vessels is 
apparently patalysed. 1890 Po. Se. Monthly Feb. 500 For 
the protection of the mulberry-trees, the raising of *poly- 
voltines, or worms that eas several broods a year, is 
forbidden in many countries. | 

2. In Chentistry, a prefixed clement indicating 
gencrally the higher members of a series of mono-, 
di-, tri-, ele. compounds; sometimes ineluding all 
except the primary or #o7to- member. 

a. Prefixed to sbs., eutaing sbs. used as the | 
names of compounds formed by the combination 
of two or more atoms, molecules, or radicals (some- | 
lines with climination of hydrogen atoms, water | 
molecules, ete.), as polyethylene =(CyHy)n, (e.g. | 
hexethylene alcohol (C,11,), H,.0O,); podygly-- 
cerin: see quot.1877; polyo-xzde,a binary compound 
containing several oxygen atoms, as a pentoxide; 
so polysulphide, polylerebene, polylerpene, etc. 

1854 J. Scorrernin Orr's Circ, Sc., Chent. 353 The designa- 
tion of polysniphurets bas been applied, 1862 Miter Elen. 
Chen (ed. 2) IL. 251 xote, These bodies [Glycol, Diethy- 
lene alcohol and Triethylene alcohol] .,are termed Solyethy- 
lene alcohols by Wurtz, 1866 Watts Dict. Chen WV. 
687 Polyterchenes, hydrocarbons polymeric with oil of tur- 
pentine, 1871 Roscor Elem. Cleat 215 From tbe forma- 
tion of polysulphides of ammonium and water. 1877 
Watts Fownes' Chem, (ed, 12) 11, 185 Polygycerins. Two, 
three, or more molecnies of glycerin can unite into a single 
molecule, with elimination of a number of water-molecnles 
less by one than the number of glycerin moleenles which 
combine together. 1882 Ref. to Ho, Repr. Prec. Met. 
U.S. 615 Some sulphnrets from Nevada County were 
digested in a solution of sodium polysulpbide, with the 
addition of free sulphur. 1890 Cent. Dict, Polylerpene,.. 
as hie of a class of substances polymeric with the terpenes, 

. Prefixed to adjs.. or sbs., forming adjs., 
meaning ‘ containing or derived from two or more 
moleenles of the substance expressed by the second 
element’: e.g. polyacid, polyca'rbic, polyethe nic, 
polyoxygen, polyswulphuretted. See also Poty- 
ATOMIC, POLYBASIC, PoLYTHIONIC. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Se., Chen. 353 These 
polysulphuretted combinations are decomposed. 1866 Op- 
Line Anim. Chent, 113 We cannot doubt that corresponding 
acids with three and four atoms of oxygen are also formed, as 
in other modes of oxidation ;..snch poly-oxygen acids being 
much tess volatile. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 621 
Polyethenic alcohols..contain the elements of two or more 
molecules of ethene oxide combined with one molecnte of 
water, 1880 Creminsuaw IWurts' Atom. Th. 198 Some 
time afterwards, when the existence of polyacid bases was 
admitted,.. Graham discovered polybasic acids. 

Polyacanthous to Polyactinal: see Poxy-. 

Polyad (pp'liéd). Chem. [f. Poty-, after 
dyad, triad, cic.| A polyatomic element or radical. 

1879 Rossiter Dict. Sef. Terms 2970/2 Polyads = Poly- 
atomic elements: triads, tetrads, hexads, &c. | 

| Polyadelphia (pplijddelfia). Bot, [mod.L. | 
(Linnzeus, 1735), £ Gr. modv-, PoLy- + ddeAgds 
brother + -141,] The eighteenth class in the 
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flowers have the stamens mnited in three or more 
bundles. Hence Po'lyadelph (ra7e-°), a plant 
of this class; Polyadelphian (rare—°), Poly- 
ade‘Iphous aajs., belonging to this class; having 
the stamens so united; also said of such stamens. 

1828 Wesster, *Podyadeldph. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp, 
*Polyadelphia,..aciass of plants, whose stamina are formed 
into three or more separate bodies. 1770 Exuis in PAA 
Zrans. LX. 521 In the class of Polyadelphia. 1835 Hrxs- 
Low Princ. Bot. § 138. 149 ‘Vhe class Polyadelphia is ex- 
ceedingly small (the genus Hypericum forming its most 
prominent feature), 1828 Wenster, *Polyadelphian, 1807 

. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 450 Nor does it appear to be 

polyadeiphous at all, 1860 O1iver Less. Bot. (1873) 145 
Hypericum is the only British genus with polyadelphous 
stamens. 1878 Masters ee. Bol. 224. 

Polyadelphite (pe lide lfait). Afiz. [f. as 

rec. + -ITE!: so named as consisting of five dif- 
erent silicates united.] A massive brownish-yellow 
variely of iron garnet, found in New Jersey. 

1836 IT’. THosison J/7n. b. 154 Polyadelphite..was sent me 
by Mr. Nuttall. 1892 Dana J/iz. (ed. 6! 443, 

Polyadenopathy to Poly-affectioned: sce 
Poty- 1. Polyemia: sce Potymemta. 

Polyander (pplijacndar). [In sense 1, ad. 
med.L. folyandrum, for earlier PoLYaANpniuM. 
In sense 2, ad. FF. polyandre adj., ad. mod.L. pody- 
andrus Pouyaxprovs, Cf. DIANDER.] 

+1. = Potyanpriun. Ods. rare. 

163: Weever Anc. Fun, Jlon, 241 Ethelbert lieth here 
closde in this Polyander, @ 1683 Stavecey //ist. Ch. Eng. 
xv. (1712) 255 Famous King Ethelbert lies here, Clos'd in 
this Poliander. i 

2. Zot, A plant of the class Jolyandria. rare—°. 

1828 in WeBsTER. ; 

Polyandria (pplizendrid). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
rodvavépia, n, of state from moAvovdpos having 
many men or husbands (f. mwoAv-, PoLy- + dvép- 
man, male), employed by Linnaus (1735) in the 
sense ‘having many stamens or male organs *.] 

1, Bot. The thirteenth class in the Linnean 
Sexnal System, comprising plants having twenty 
or more slamens inserted on the receptacle (cf. 
lcosaxpria). Also the name of one of the orders 
in certain classes, as Jonadelphia, Gynaidria, 
Afonacia, in which the number of slamens is used 
to subdivide them into orders. 

We Claes Cycl. Supp., Polyandria,..a class of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and a large numbur of staniina, 
or male parts, in each. 1835 Henstow Prine, Bot. § 138. 
148 In tcosandria they [the stamens] adhere to the calyx .. 
whilst in Potyandria they are free from the calyx, or are 
hypogynons. 

2. Zool. and Anthrop. = PoLYANDRy. 

1876 Benedex's Anin. Parasites 56 \t is a case of poly. 
andria which we see realized in the Scalpellum. 2 
Keane Leféure's Philos. i. 28 A long period of pulyandria 
a se the mother was the centre and only bond of the 
‘amily. , 

Polyandria, pl. of Popyanprius. 

Polya‘ndrian, @. rere. [f. prec. + -Ax.] 

1, Sot, = Poryaxprovs 1. 

21794 Str W. Jones Tales (1807) 170 Taught ..To class by 
pistil and by stamen, Produce from nature's rich dominion 
Flow'rs polyandrian monogynian. 

= POLYANDROUS 2. 

rt Soutuey in Q. Kev. 4. 115 In Malabar the poly. 
aun system of polygamy prevails. 1891 G. W. Cooke 
Browning Guide-Bky 385 Of this polyandrian lady, no 
further mention occurs, 

Hence Polya‘ndrianism. = POLYANDRY. 

1820 Soutney Leié, (1856) E11. 200. 1829 — Sir 7. Alore 
(1831) II. 199 The regulated polyandrianism which Ca:sur 
found established in the south of Britain. 

Polya'ndric, a. rare. [f Gr. modvavdp-os 
(see Potyanprous) + -1c. So F. polyandrique.] 
= PoLyanprovs 2. (Corresp. to Ponycy Nic.) 

1868 West, Rev. Apr. 410 The tradition of their poty- 
andric marriage. 1875 A. Witson Adoide of Snow xxiv. 334, 
1 never knew of a case where a polyandric wife was left 
without the society of one at least of her husbands. 

Polyandrion: see PoLyANDRIuM. 

Polyandrious, «. ot. rare~°. 
DRI-A + -0US,] = PoLYANDROUS I. 

3858 in Mayne Exfos, Lex. 

Polya-ndrism, rere. [f. Gr. roAvav&p-os (see 
PoLYANDROUS) + -I8SM.] = POLYANDRY. 

1800 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 473 Here polyandrism prevails. 

Polyandrist (pylije‘ndrist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st.] One who practises polyandry; a woman 
who has several husbands at the same time. In 
quot. 1887 enphem. for ‘prostitute’. Also aftrid. 
(=PoLyanprovs 2). (Corresp. to POLYGYNIST.) 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXL. 143 Her elder sister, 
Imagination, once so prolific in her loveliness, a Polyandrist 
with all her Passions of old, 1878 C. S. Wake Evod, 
Morality 11, 241 From the legend of the Pendavas,..it 
would seem that they [the Kshatriyas] were actually poly- 
andrists. 1887 Pad? Malt G.14 July 2/1 Attempts to make 
the ee ted of the movements of female polyandrists a 
police function. 

| Polyandrium (peliendriim), -ion (-ign). 
Pl. -ia, [Late L. polyandriwm, -ton, a, Gr. modv- 
avdprov, as below, prop. nent. sing. of moAudvdpios 


(f. Potyax- 


Linnean Sexual System, comprising plants whose | adj., of or relating to many men.] In Gr. Antig. 


POLYANTHUS. 


A burial-place for a number of mén, esp: those 


who had fallen in battle. Hence allusively.. - 

@ 1661 Furcer Worthies, Warwick. (1662) mn. y2t Then 
each Church yard was indeed a Polyandr[i]um, so that the 
Dead might seem to justle one another for roont therein, 
1820 T.S. Hucuns Trav. Srctly b. xi. 335 Vhat polyandiium 
which covered the remains of those brave Thebans who fell 
in defence of Grecian liberty, 1846 C, Mantaxn Ch Cala 
conths 85 Tombs.. mentioned by antiqnarians under the 
name of Molyandria. : i 

Polyandrous (plijendras), a. [f. Gr. wodv- 
avdpos (see POLYANDRIA) + -0US.] 

1, Sot, Ilaving numerous stamens; sfec. be- 
longing to the class ofpandria. 

1830 Lixprey Nat. Syst. Bot. 259 In this order. there are 
polyandrons species: a remarkable anomaly in monocotyle- 
dons, which rarely exceed the number 6 in their stamens. 
1870 Hooker Shad. Flora 367 Vlowers t-sexual, poly- 
androns.. .Sagittaria. 

2. llaving more than one, or several, husbands ; 
practising, pertaining to, or involving polyandry. 
(Corresp. to POLYGYNOUS 2.) 

1865 McLennan Prim. Marriage viii 17t ‘Vhe poly- 
androus arrangement. 1870 Lusuock Orig, Creidfs. iti. 
(1875) 134 The passage .. in ‘Tacitus does not appear to me 
to justify as in regarding the Germans as having been poly: 
andious. 1882 Atheneum 22 Apr. 501/73 The existence of 
the ancient, nncivilized and polyandrous forms of the family. 

b. Zool. Characterized by polyandry, as a species. 

1885 C. Trotter in Acadenry 6 June 3935/3 He also records 
a polyandrous species among the birds. 1904 Coatemp. 
Rez, Oct. 495 Cuckoos are probably polyandrons. A 

Polyandry (peliendri). [ad. Gr. noAvavdpia: 
see POLYANDRIA. So F. folpyandrte.} That form 
of polygamy in which one woman has (wo or more 
husbands at the same time ; plurality of husbands. 
(Corresp. to Potycyyy.) 

1780 M. Manan Vhelypithora (1780) 1. 279 This surely 
affords a strong proof that polyandry (as it is called) is con- 
trary to nature, 1816 Soviliny Leff. (1856) TNL. 18, Pecan 
ucconnt for the system of Polyandry, as he calls it, only 
in one way?..that it originated in necessity. 1885 Conn 
Myths & Dri. vic 104 The custom of female infanticide... 
rendering women scaice, led at once to polyandry. , 

b. Zool, Vhe fact of a female animal having 
more than one male mate. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Jan 1. viii, 269 Three starlings not 
rarely frequent the same nest; bute whether this is a case of 
polygamy o7 polyandry has not been ascertained. 

Polyangle, Polyangular: sec Pony- 1. 

Polyanth (pe'lienp). rare. Anglicized form 
of PoLYANTuts. 

1828 Wesster, Polyanth, Polyanthos. 1856 Derramen 
Fl, Gard. (1361) 41 Polianth narcissuses are annually im- 
ported from Holland, with tulips, and other Dutch buibs. 

+ Polyanthea (pplijenpia). Obs. [a. med. 
L. polyanthéa, f. Gr. type *rodvavOeaa, f, modvavéys 
much blooming (f dv@os flower).} A collection of 
the ‘flowers’ of poetry or other literature, i.e. of 
choice literary extracts; an anthology. 

Appears in 1503 as title of a work by Domenico Nani 
Mirabelli, Polyanthea, idest Florum mueultitudea (Savona 
1603); subseq. in titles of many similar works, as the /ody- 
anthea Nova of J. Lange (Geneva 1600). 

1618 Secuen fist. Tithes Pref, What were patcht up 
out of Postils, Polyantheas, common place book, 1641 
‘SmectyMNuus' Vind. Answ. Pref. aijb, As destitute of 
all learning, as if our reading had never gone beyond a 
Polyanthea. (1730-6 Baier (folio), fodyantida, a famous 
collection of common places, in alphabetical order, made 
first by Domini Nanat de Alirabeda, of great service to 
orators, preachers, &c. of the lower cliss.] “pe 

Hence + Polyanthe‘an a. Oés., pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or using a ‘ polyanthea’; also as 5d, 
one who uses a ‘ polyanthea’. 

1621 Burton Anat, Alel 1. ji, im xv, [One] that by.. 
some trivially polyanthean helps, steals and gleans a few 
notes from other men's harvests. 1621, Br. Mountacu 
Diatribe 38 My selfe, a pooie Postillating Polyanthean 
Ctergy-man. /é%d. 434 As we poore Breuiurists and Poly- 
antheans of the Clergie vse to do. 

Polyanthous (pelijenpas), @ rare [f 
as next + -oUS.] Bearing many flowers, or many 
blooms in one flower. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Podyanthus, Boi. applied toa 


| plant which bears many flowers,..as in the Warcéssus poly. 


anthus. Applied by Wachendorff to plants the flowers of 
which are compound or aggregate: po yanthous. 

Polyanthus (pplijenpds). Also 7-8 -os. 
[a. mod.L. folyanthus, f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + dvOos 
flower: cf. Gr. noAvav0os mnch blooming.] 

1. A favourite ornamental cultivated form of 
Printula (supposed to bave originated from the 
cowslip, ?. verts, or a cross between that and the 
primrose, /. vulgaris), having flowers of various 
shades, chiefly brown or crimson with yellow eye 
and border, in an umbel on a common peduncle. 

[Cf 1583 Dooonaus Stirp. Hist, Pempt, sex 146 Primn- 
larnm Veris nna maior et polyanthemos. 1625 Taberna- 
montanus Neu u. volkom. Krauterbuch M1. 33 Primula 
veris multiflora. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus xxxv. 242 
Primula veris §& Paralysis, Primroses and Cowslips.  /dfd. 
244. 9. Paralysis altera odorata flore paltido polyanthes, 
the Primrose Cowslip.] 

1927 Braocey Fam. Dict. s.v. Flower, You are now also to 
transplant yonr Seedling Polyanthos upon a shady Border, 
and divide the old Roots. 1728-46 THomson Spring 531 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, And polyanthus 
of unnumbered dyes. 1748 Lacy Luxsoroveu Left. to 


POLYARCH. 


Shenstone 16 Oct., [We] have now primroses and poly- 
anthuses growing. 1779 Sunniwan Critic us. ii, The vulgar 
wallflower, and smart gillyflawer, The polyanthus mean, 
the dapper daisy. 1840 E. Euuorr Withered Wild Flowers 
1, Thy gemm‘d auvricula, a growing flame, Or polyanthus, 
edged with golden wire, The poor man's flower. 186. 
Kuisestey Iater-Saéd.ii, As smart as a gardener’s dog wit 
a polyanthus in his mouth. P 

2. altrib. or adj. LPolyanthus Narctssus: any 
one of a group of pee of Narcissus, as 
Tazetta, which have the flowers in an umbellate 
cluster on a common peduncle. So Polyanthus 
LPrimvose, = sense 1. 

(1856: see Pot.vantu.) 1866 Treas. Bot, 776 The numerous 
species of Narcissus. .have been thrown into several groups 
or subgenera,.. dyar: the Daffodils... Gauymedes: the 
Rush Daffodils... erneione: the el ede Narcissus, 
distinguished by the slender cylindrical tube and shallow 
cup, the filaments unequally adnate near the mouth, and 
the style slender, as in NM. Sazetta, 1882 Garden 18 Feb. 
11g/2 The centre bed is filled with..pale-coloured Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, and Lily of the Valley. /é/d. 13 May 
323/1 Tbe Polyanthus Primrose sent is an undoubtedly 
novel form of the ancient Jack-in-the-Green. 

Polyarch (pglijask), a. Bot. [f. Gr. TOAv-, 
ToLy- + apy beginning, origin.) Proceeding 
from many points of origin: said of the primary 
xylem or woody tissue of a stem or root. 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 351 The xylem 
is according to the particular case diarch or polyarch, and 
its starling-points .. all lie at equal distances from one 
another. 

Polya'rchal, ¢. rare—'. [f. as PoLtyarciy 
+ -At.] Having many rulers. So Polya'rchical 
a. (rare), of the nature of or pertaining to a poly- 
archy (opp. to #onarchical); Po'lyarchist (rare), 
one who advocates or believes in a polyarchy. 

1896 Boscawen Bréde §& Monuments v. 112 The a 
formed the ruhicon between the mythic period and the 
hervic and *polyarchal age. 1660 R. Suerincham A’fag's 
Supremacy Asserted viii. (1682) 84 The state of a Common- 
wealth is either Monarchical, or *Polyarchical. 1673 H. 
Sicsse Further Vind. Dutch War To Rdr13 It was a 
Maaime transmitted unto them from the first Pr. William 
that this Polyarchical Government eould not subsist without 
a State-holder, who was to reconcile all emergent difficulties 
betwixt the Towns and Provinces, 1678 Cunwortu /itedd, 
Srsé tiv. go3 Yet is it undeniably evident, that he 
[Plato] was no *Polyarchist, but a Monarchist, an assertor 
of One Supreme God. 

Polyarchy (pe'lijaski). Also 7-8 erron. poly- 
garchy. f[ad. Gr. moAvapxia rule by many, f. 
noAu-, PoLy- + -apxia rule. The 8 form poly- 
garchy, after med.L. polygarchia, obs. F. folt- 
garchie, Sp. poligarguia, Pg. polygarchia, lt. folt- 
garchia, arising (in med.L. or the Romanic langs.) 
from assimilation to o/fgarchia, OLIGARCITY, was 
the usual one in 17-18th c.] 

1. The government of a state or city by many: 
contrasted with soxarchy. 

a ae Butter Fen. Mon. (1634) 5 The Bees abbor as 
well Polyarchy as Anarchy. 1686 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1696) 
56 Any Government... whether it be Munarchy or places 
1823 Soutnry A/ist, Penins. War I. 615 The inevitable 
ey of independent Juntas would bring 

. StrrLinc Grford Lect, viii. 1§3 Polyarchy 


ruin which a 
on. 1890 J. 
is anarchy. ' 

8. [1611 Coter., Potfearchie, a monarchie divided into 
sundrie parts; orsuch adiuision.] 1643 HERLE Ausw. Ferne 
32 The extreames of these three kinds of..Government are 
tyrannic, oligarchie, polygarchie (i.c.) of one, of many, and of 
all, when arbitrary and unbounded in their governments, 
1656 Buount Glossogr., Polygarchy. 1706 Puitites, Poly. 
garchy, tbe Government of a Commonwealth in the Itands 
of many. rat 30 Battey, Polygarchy. v80q Ann. Reg 
682 It was thought that an infallible remedy had been dis- 
covered for popular convulsions in a polygarchy. 


| 


|b. (erron. use, after Aepéarchy.) A group of | 


many kingdoms. 

1826 Soutuey Vind. Eced. Angel. 68 Wessex, one of the 
most flourishing kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy7 
1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks, 1862 IX. 200 A polyarchy 
(such as the Saxons established in Engiand). 

2. Bot, [f. Poryvarcn; cf. dichogamy, hetero- 
styly, etc.] The condition of being polyarch. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 357 The thick 
roots of Iris, Asparagus, Smilax (Sarsaparilla), Palms, &c., 
are examples of a high degree of polyarchy. 

Polyargite (pelija:udgait). Afix. [ad. Swed. 
polyargit (1. F. Svanberg 1840), f. Gr. moadv-, 
PoLy- + dpyés shining, sparkling: see -ITE1.] A 
rose-coloured lamellar variety of PixiTE, 


1844 Dana Alin. 303 Polyargite..occurs in larger grains 
than Rosilte. 
[ad. 


Polyargyrite (pplija-sdzirait). Afin. 
Ger. folyargyrit (F. v. Sandberger 1869), f. Gr. 
modu-, PoLy- + dpyupossilver: see -I1TE1,] Sulph- 
antimonide of silver containing a very high per- 
centage of the latter metal. 

1872 Dana J/in. App. 1. 12 Polyargyrite... Lustre metallic 
Color iron-black to aark blackish-gray. .. The mineral is 


between angeaiite and pyrargyrite, 1893 Cnarman Blowpipe 
Pract. 115 Polyargyrite is closely related [to polybasite]. 


Polyarsenite (pplia-asénait). Afi. [mod. (L. J. 
Tgelstrém 1885) f. Poty- + ARSENITE.) A synonym 
of SARKINITE, 

Polyarthritic to Polyartioular: see Poty-1. 

Polyatomic (ppliditg-mik), @ Chen. [f. 
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Poty- + Atomic. So F. folyatomigue.] Con- 
taining or consisting of many atoms of some sub- 
stance; esp. having many replaceable hydrogen 
atoms; also = multivalent. See Dtaromrc, Tri- 


AToMic, TETRATOMIC, HEXATOMIC. 

1857 Mitter Lem. Chem. II. 431 Another class..which 
may be termed polybasic or polyatomic alcohols. 1866 
Roscoe Eicu. Chem. 242 Amongst the carbon compounds 
some radicals exist in which more than one combining power 
remains unsaturated, and which therefore act as polyatomic 
radicals. 1880 Creminsuaw [Vnrtz' Atom. The. 89 Other 
facts .. introduced into science .. the clearly defined notion 
of steely compounds. ee E 

Po yautography (pe'ligtg:graf). [f. Pory- 
+ AUTOGRAPH, after words in -cRaPHY.] Early 
name for LitHocrapHy, as applied to the pro- 
duction of numerous copies of autographs or 
original drawings, elc. 

1806 (f/tde) Specimens of Polyantography consisting of 
impressions taken from original drawings made on stone 
purposely for this work. 1819 Gent/. Mag, LXX XIX, 1. 
350 This useful invention [lithography] introduced into this 
country a few years since, and then called Polyautography. 
1898 Daily News 11 May 9/7_ Mr. Pennell prefers the term 
‘ palyautography'', the word lithography being ‘a seed-bed 
of misconceptions‘, e 

Polybasic (pplibersik), a. Chem. [f. Poty- 
+ Basic. So F. folybasigue.] Having more than 
two bases, or atoms of a base. Solydasic acid: 
an acid containing three or more atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogen. (See Divasic, Tripasic.) 

1842 ParNELL Chemt, Anai, (1845) 68 By a polybasic acid 
is meant an acid, one equivalent of which requires more 
than one equivalent of a base to form a neutral salt, 1880 
Creminsuaw Herts’ Atom. The. 76 The discovery of poly- 
basic acids proved a serious difficulty to the theory of 
equivalence. 

llence Polybasicity (-béisi-siti), the property of 
being polybasic. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Polybasite ee). Min, fad. Ger. 
polybastt \H. Rosé 1829), f{, Gr. modv-, PoLy-+ 
Baars, in sense of Base 56.1 13: sec -1TE}, 

According to Chester, alluding to the large amount of the 
base, sulphide of silver, in proportion to the acids, sulphides 
of arsenic and antimony.] 

A sulpharseno-antimonite of silver and copper, 
of an iron-black colonr, and metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also massive 
and disseminated, 

1830 Adin. Phil. Frnd. VIL. 148 A new species of mineral 
named polybasite, 1868 Dana ASfix, (cd. 5) 107 Stephanite 
and pyrite occur as pseudomorphs alter Paty baste 1879 
Raymono Statist. Mines & Afining 319 Rich silver-ores, 
such as ruby silver, stephanite, polybasite and tetrahedrite. 

Polybathic to Polyblastic: see Pony- 1. 

Polyborine (pJlitbérain), a. Orne. [ad. 
mod.L. Polyborine, {. Polyborus, name of the 
typical genus.] Belonging to the subfamily /o/y- 
Lorine of Falconide, comprising the Caracaras or 
American Vulture-hawks. 

1884 /4/s 360 A specimen of the very singular Polyborine 
form, Polyloroides typicus, from West Africa, 

Polybranch to Polyearbie: see Poty-. 

Polycarpellary (pplikaupelari), ¢. Bot. 
Vory- + CARPEL, as CARPELLARY.] 
consisting of several carpels. 

1860 Otiver Less. Bot. 1. iv. (1872) 31 Bramble... Pistil 
superior, apocarpous, polscatpellacs. 1875 Denxetr & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 492 / Rca ovary is always the 
result of the union of all the carpels ofa flower, the number 
being usually two, three, four, or five, arranged in one 
whorl, and the flural axis terminating in the midst of them. 

Polyca‘rpic, ¢. Bot. rare. [f. as next +-1¢.] 
= next {in both senses). 

1849 Batrour Maz. Bot. § Sy Polycarpic,..those which 
flower and fruit several times before the entire plant dies. 
1858 Mayxe £xfos. Lex., Polycarpicus,..applied hy de 
Candolle to plants that bear fruit many times during their 
existence. Applied by Bartling to a Class ..in which the 
ovaries are often in indefinite number: polycarpic. 

Polycarpous (plikaupes), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. 
moAveapros rich in fruit (f. woAv-, PoLy- + xaprds 
fruit) + -ovs.] ta. Bearing fruit many times, as 
a perennial plant; sychnocarpous. b. (More 
properly) = VPoLycARPELLARY. 

1832 Linotey /atrod. Bot. 401 Polycarpous (better sych- 
nocarpous), having the power of bearing fruit many times 
without perishing. 1866 Treas. Bot. 913, Polycarpous, .. 
more properly, bearing many distinct fruits or carpels in 
each flower. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 560 When the gyna:- 
ceum of a flower consists of a single ovary only one fruit 
is formed, and the flower is said to be monocarpous.., in 
contradistinction to the polycarpous flowers, the gynaceum 
of which consists of several isolated ovaries from which the 
same or a smaller number of fruits are developed. 

Polycellular, Polycentric: see Poty- 1. 

Polycephalic (prtlisifelik), 2. rave. [f. Gr. 
nodvxepadros many-headed + -1c.] Having many 
heads; many-headed. So Polycephalist (-se'- 
filist), one who has or acknowledges mauy heads 
or rulers; Polyce’phalous a., many-headed. 

18s0 Mure Lit. Greece 111. 36 One of those [sc. nomes] fo 
Apollo was called, from its compass and variety of parts, 
the Pee or many-headed, Nome. 1659 Gavoen 
Tears Ch. w. xix. 541 Both which methods must have left 
the.. Churches of Christ either Acephalists, confused without 
any head, or *Polycephalists, burdened with many heads. 


[f. 


Having or 


POLYCHROISM. 


1824 MeCutLocn High/. Scotl. 1V. 138 The *polycephalons 
monster, 1845-50 Mas. Lincotn Lect. Bot. xv. 90 Th 
{[capsules]are monocephatous, as in the lily, or polycephalons, 
asin Nigella, 1875 Jowetr Péato (ed. 2) 111. 484 The form of 
a multitudinous, polycephalous beast, having a ring of 
heads of all manner of beasts, : 

Polychete, -chete (pp'likit), a. and sé, 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. Solycheta, f. Gr. nodvyaizys 
having much hair, f. woAv- much + xaéry mane 
(here taken in sense ¢ bristle’: cf. OLtGocH#7x).] 
a. adj. Belonging to the /’olychatfa, one of the 
two divisions of the C#a/ofoda, a class of worms 
(see CHTorop), characterized by numerous bristles 
on the foot-slumps or parapodia. b, sé. A worm 
of this order or division, 

1886 A thenxunt 3 July 19/1 The entire twelfth volume .. 
is devoted to Prof. W. C. MeIntosh’s monograph on the 
| polychaste annelids. 1896 Camér. Nat. Hist. I. 243 The 
worm itself [Dinophilus) is more like a larval Polychaete 
than a full-grown worm. 

So Polychetan (pplik7‘tin), Polyches‘tous ads. 

1877 Amer, Naturalist XX. 581 The spines of the poly- 
chetous worms. 1877 Huxcey Anat. /av. Anint. iv. 1B4 
Among the polychztous Annelida. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 582 Larval or provisional nephridia.. 

occur in many Polychatan Trochospheres. 

Polycharacteristic, Polycholia: seePoty-1. 
| Polycheerany : see PoLyca@:RAny. 

Polychord (pplikgid), a and sd. Also 7 
-cord. [ad. Gr. moAvxepi-os many-stringed, f. 
modv-, PoLy- + xop54 CHORD.] 

A. adj. Having many strings, as a musical in- 
strument, 

1674 Prayroro S&idl Asus. 1. 60 He with his Harp, or 
Polycord Lyra, expressed such effectual melody. 1728 
Norti Alem. A/usic (1846) 43 1¢ was plainely revealed by 
the polychord instruments. 1899 A. Lavaro Jus. Bogeys 
36 The Poly-chord Bogey performs on three strings. 

B. sb. i An instrument having ten gut strings, 
| resembling a double-bass without a neck, played 

with a bow or with the fingers; invented by F, 

Hillmer of Leipzig in 1799, but never generally 

used, 1838 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 311A. 

2. Trade-name for a kind of octave-coupler. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Polychord,..an apparatus 
which couples two octave notes, and can be affixed to any 
piano-forte or similar instrument witb keys, 

_ Polychotomous (pplikgtémas), a. [Erro- 
| neously formed by substituling Pory- for @#- in 
| dicho-tomous, DicHoTomous.] Divided, or involv- 
ing division, into many (or more than two) parts, 
sections, groups, or branches: = Potytomous. So 

Polycho‘tomy, division into more than two paris 
| or groups, as in classification: = PoLyTosy. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polychotomus, applied to a 
body that is divided into numerous articulations..: poly: 
chotomous. 1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 915 Polychotoniy 
is probably never more than provisional, ate all classification 
will eventually be dichotomous. 

Polychrest (pelikrest). ? O¢s. Also 7 in Gr.- 
L. forms polychrestum, -on. [a. med.L. foly- 
| chréstus, a. Gr. noAvxpnoros useful for many pur- 
| poses, f. moAv-, PoLy- + xpyords useful. So F. 
_ polychreste (1690).) Something adapted to several 

different uses; esf. a drug or medicine serving to 

cure various diseases. 

[1620 Bacon Jastauratio Magna, De Augut Scient. ur. 
vy, Inventorium opum humanarum, et catalogus polychresto- 
rum.] 1656 Buount Glossogr., Polychrests, things of much 
use, ht for many uses, or divers ways profitable. Bac. 1685 
J. Coons Marrow Chirurg. vit. i (ed. 4) 263 Many Physi- 
cians have studicd ont Polychrestons, 1729 Evelyn's Sylva 
1v. £313 There is nothing necessary for life..which these 
Polychrests afford not. 1802-12 Bextuam Ration. Fudic. 
Evid. (1827) 1V. 382 Of admirable use: like niost other 
articles in the catalogue, a polychrest. 

tb. attrib. Polychrest salt (also salt polychrest): 

‘an old name for neutral sulphate of potassium ; 
and for sodio-potassic tartrate’ (Watts Dict. Chent.). 

1727-41 CHamBers Cycl, s.v., Sad Polychrest is a com- 
| pound salt, made of equal parts of salt-petre and sulphur. 
' ase Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. (1861) 11. §50, I have 

taken Salt Polychrest and Cheltenham waters. 1799 M. 
| Unperwoop Diseases Children (ed, 4) 1. 93, I have usually 

directed .. the polychrest salt and rhubarb occasionally in 
| the course of the day. : F ; 

So Polychre'stic ad/., serving for various uses ; 
| sb. = folychrest; + Polychre‘stical adj, Obs. = 
| prec.; Po'lychresty, adaptation to various uses, 
| capability of being used in several ways. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 124 Other medicaments, 
called potychrestical, which consist of contrary medicaments. 
1694 ecue ae Serige. d1erb. 213 Vhese names shew it 
was a great Polychrestick. 1889 Buck's Handbh, Med, Se. 
VIII. §:8/1 The same word may do duty in many different 
connections...Such words, useful in many ways, may be 
called folychrestic, although this adjective is commonly 
applied to drugs of various utility, /é/d., In a greater or 
less degree polychresty is predicable of many otber words, 
e.g., frontal, dorsal, etc. . 

! olychroic (pplikrowik), a. Cryst. [a F. 

polychrotgue, {, Gr. moAvxpoos many-coloured (f. 
| wohv-, PoLy- + xpéa colour) + -1¢.] Showing 
| different colours when viewed in different direc- 

tions; more properly called Pirocuroic. So 
; Polychroism = PLEOCHROISM. 


POLYCHROITE. 


1858 Mayne Eros. Lev. Polychroism, 186x L. 1. Nose 
Ieebergs 125 Nature..is no monochromist, but polychroic. 


1890 Vaéure 2 Jan. 215/1 Optical properties of the po ychroic 


aureolas present in certain minerals. 


Polychroite (pp‘likroait). Chem. [a. F. poly- | 
chroite (Ann. Chim. 1806), f. Gr. modvxpo-os (sce 


PoLycuroic): see -ITE!.] Name for the colour- 
ing matter of saffron (also called Sarraniy), which 


exhibits varions colours under varions reagents. _ 
1815 W. Henay Elen: Chent,(ed.7) 11. 254 Polychrotte. This 
name has been given, by Bouillon La Grange and Vogel, to 
the extract of saffron prepared with alcohol. 183: J. Davies 
Afanual Mat. Med. 245 The substance... denominated vey: 
chroite, is but a compound of colouring matter and volatile 
oil. 1874 Garaoo & Baxter J/at, Med. (1880) 373 Saffron. 
ields to water and alcohol an orange-red colouring matter 
called polychroite, changed into blue by oil of vitriot. 


Polychromatic (pglikrometik), a. [f. Pony- 
+ Curomatic: see below. Cf. Gr. toAuxypwpar-os 
many-coloured.] Having or characterized by 


various colours; many-coloured. 

Polychromatic acid (Chem.):; = Poiycurontc acid, q.v. 

1849 Fareman Archit. 1. i. 40 The polychromatic effect .. 
was sought after in these early times, 1884 T. Watnen in 
Harper's May, Aug. 434/2. The glory of polychromatic 
decoration. 1895 Con/emp. Rev. Oct. 479 A ‘polychromatic 
edition of the Old Testament ‘is heing published in -\merica. 

So Polychromatist (-krd« matist), one who uses, 
or fayours the nse of, many colours (in painting or 
decoration); Polychro‘matize 7. /vaus., to paint 
or adorn with many colours; Polychro‘matous 


a@., many-coloured. 

1849 Ecclesiologist 1X, 160 It is slightly polychromatized. 
1854 Blackw. Afag. LX XVI. 319 The new professors, poly- 
chromatists, must bring out. .new editions of all our classics. 
1889 Daily News 22 Jan.3/7 Paris is now the most poly- 
chromatous city in the world,. .General Boulanger..changes 
the cotour of his posters. He has had every shade of green, 
of yellow, of orange, of grey, and red from pink to magenta. 


Polychrome (pp'likraum), a. and sd. Also 9 
(as sb.) polychrom, [a. F. polychrome, ad. Gr. 
TOAVX pwpos many-coloured, f. moAv-, PoLY- + xpapa 
colour.) : 

A. adj, Many-coloured, polychromatic; esf. 
painted, decorated, or printed in many colours. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 72/2, 1 have already had 
occasion to construct a great polychrome edifice, a post- 
office. 18g0 Leitce tr. C. O. Sldller's Ane. Art § 415 
(ed. 2) 576 The probably Lucanian vase, found in Magna 
Grecia, ts polychrome. 1884 /farfer's Mag. May 834/2 
Old pieces of faience and polychrome ornaments. 1898 
(¢é#/e) The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt. 1898 
West. Gaz. 20 July 8/1 A Chantilly lace shawl,.. wrought 
of potychrome threads like Venetian embroidery instead of 
being in one colour only. 

B. sé. 1. A work of art execnted or decorated 


in several colonrs; sfcc. a coloured statue. 

r8or Fuse in Lect. #aint. i. (1848) 351 The superinduc- 
tion of different colours, or the invention of the polychrom. 
1803 Edin. Rev, U1. 462 We should be gtad to hear no nore 
of. .potychroms. ae 

2. A collection or association of many colours ; 


varied colouring. Also fig. 

1882 Macm, Mag. Feb. 326 Having abandoned ourselves 
to the perfume, the polychrome, .. the penetrative music of 
his art. 188 GrapsTonr in 19th Cent. XXV, 155 A side 
of human nature that..was also necessary for the comple- 
tion of the rich polychrome exhibited by a man in whom 
exacting business and overwhelming care never arrested .. 
the lively. .play of the affections. 

3. Chem. Aname for AfscuLin, from the fluores- 


cence of its solution and infusion, 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 96 [Raab’s] name of 
schillerstog”. .was by Martius of Ertangen translated into 
bicolorin, and by Kastner into polychrome. 1857 Mitiea 
Elem, Chem, ili. 513. 

Polychromia: sce PoLy- 1. 


Polychromic (pglikré«mik), a. 
CHROME + -1¢,] 

], = PotycHRoMmatic, POLYCHROME a, 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frail. MW. 367/2 Thence originated 
es ychromic sculpture. 1859 Gotutck & Times Paint. 310 

Biethromic decoration was added to many parts of the 
architectural details, 1891 Authouy's Photogr, Bull. WV. 
420 It would be impossible to so easily obtain with fat ink 
polychromic prints at one operation. : 

2. Chem. Polychromic acid: a name for aloetic 
acid, from the various colours it exhibits in powder, 
in solution, and in combination. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 148 Aloetic Acid... Poly- 
chromic Acid., Produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
aloes, chrysammic acid being formed at the same time... 
The acid is obtained in the form of an orange-yellow 
powder...It..dissolves..in boiling water, farming a solution 
of a splendid purple colour. 1856-8 /bid. IV. 687 Poly- 
chromic or Polychromatic Acid, syn. with Aloetic Acid. 

So Po‘lychro:mist (xonce-zd.), one who holds 
a theory of polychromy; one who holds that 
statues ought to be painted in the natural colours ; 
Po'lychromize v. /razs., to render polychromic, 
to execute in or decorate with several coloars; 


Polyohro:mons ¢. = POLYCHROME 2, 

186 Yrnl. Soc. Arts 1X. 424/1 Is the addition of cotoring 
to statues..an advance in art, or a retrogression? The 
*polychromist will. .hold itto be the former. 1864 Sat. Rev, 
21 May, The unquestioning assumption of the polychromists 
that ‘circumlitio’ in this passage means ‘painting’. 188 
Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 373/2 Any metallic piece, *poly- 
cbromised by his vrocess, is covered at once with a layer 


[f. as Pony- 


1087 


of pure copper, of fine red colour, when treated with nascent 
hydrogen, 1882 Nature 7 Nov. 119/2 He presented pieces 
of gold and silver jewel ler polychromised industrially 
with oxides of copper, by his processes, 1880 Academy 
2 Oct. 245 Have reproduced this MS. in facsimile by their 
*polychromous phototype or light- printing in many colours. 
1894 Du Mavaira in Harper's AJag. Feb. 337 A poly- 
chromous decoration not unpleasing, 

Polychromy (pglikidmi), [ad. F. poly- 
chromze, {, as POLYCHROME: see -¥.] The art of 
painting or decorating in several colours, esp. as 
anciently used in pottery, architecture, etc. 

1859 Gutuck & Times Paint. 38 In polychromy several 
colours are, of course, employed. 1861 WaicuT £ss. 
archeol. 1. ix. 193 Polychromy is observable in all the 
architectural subjects throughout the [Anglo-Saxon] manu- 
script. 1879 Roop Chromatics 311 In the best polychromy 
great use is made of outlines or contours. 1883  fhenrune 
30 June 834/3 An Egyptian has-relief in red granite, with 
traces of polychromy. 

|Polychro-nicon. Os. [med.L., f. Gr. wodv-, 
POLyY- + xpowxdy (neut. sing. of xporexds adj. con- 
cerning time), in pl. (sc. &:BAia books) annals, 
chronicles.] A chronicle of many events or periods. 

[a 2363 Hicoen (¢7?/e) Polychronicon.) 1570 Foxe A. 4 As. 
(ed. 2) 124/2 In whyche persecution our stories and Poli- 
chronicon do recorde, that all Christianitie almost in the 
whole Nelande was destroyed. 1815 W. H, laevann (¢i#de) 
Scribbleomania ; oz, the printer's devil's polichronicon, 

Polycie, obs. form of Pouicy. 

Polyclad (pp'likled), @. and 56. Zo0/, [Short 
for *folycladzd, ad. mod,L. Polycladida, nent. 
pl., f. Poty-+ Gr. #Addos branch: see -1p3.] a. 
adj, Belonging to the division Solycladida of 
turbellarian worms, having a main intestine with 
more than four branches. b. 56. A worm of this 
division. (Distinguished from Tricuap.). 

1888 Rotieston & Jacuson Anim. Life 578 A more or 
less apparent radial symmetry is observable in some Poly. 
clad Vurtellaria. | [bid. 672 Iwo curious Polyclads have 
«been described with certain Ctenophore-like characters. 


Polycladose (pp'likladées), a. [f. as next + 
-OSE.] Many-branched: said of a sponge-spicule. 
1887 Soutas in Lacyel. Brit. XX. 417/1 Candelabra 

(a polycladose microcalthrops). 
[f. Gr. 


Polycladous (p/litklidas’, 2. Bot. 
nod veAados having many branches + -ous.] Ilav- 
ing many, or more than the normal number of, 
branches; much or excessively branched. So Poly- 
clady (pgliklidi), the formation of an abnormal 
number of branches. 

(1866 Treas. Bot. 913 Polycladia, the same as Plica.) 
1886 Cassel’'s Encycl. Diet., Polyclady. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Polycladous. 

Polyclinic (pglikli-nik). [app. an alteration 
of the earlier word Aolie/fnic, in which it is referred 
to the Greek modv- (see Pony-), and used in a 
different sense.] 

l. ‘A general clinic devoted to the treatment of 
various diseases’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); (@) ‘an instiln- 
tion {nrnishing clinical instruction in all kinds of 
diseases’; (4) ‘a hospital in which all forms of 


disease are treated’. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Policlinic. sometimes written folyelinic, 
A general city hospital or dispensary, 

2. (See quot. 1900.) 

1898 Yiics 16 Dec. 9/5 Mr. Hutchinson's ' Polyclinic’, a 
title which, whatever it has ‘come to denote’, seems an odd 
one to apply to an institution which will bave ‘no beds of 
its own". xg00 J. Hutcmnson in Wesdu. Gaz. 3 Feb. 3/2 
The ‘Medical Graduates College and Polyclinic’ is an 
association for giving gratuitous consultations to patients, 
and at the same time affording opportunities to medical 
men for obtaining advanced knowledge. The word Poy- 
clinic implies that we have made arrangements to include 
many (or all) branches of practical medicine and surgery. 
1903 Daily Chron. 16 May 7/2 A distinguished professional 
company assembled at the Polyclinic yesterday to hear 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson's account of his tour in India 
and Ceylon. 2 

Polycoccous, Polyccelian: see Poty- 1, 

+ Polyccerany, -chosrany. Ods. rare. Also 
7 -coyranie, -coiranie. [ad. Gr. (Ionic) moAu- 
xorpavin, {, moAv-, PoLy- + xotpavos ruler, prince.] 
A government by many rulers or princes. 

1640 Be. Haun Zfise. ut. vi. 34 What doe you think of 
this lawlesse Polycoyranie? 1678 Cuowoatn /nfedl/, Syst. 
1. iv. gaz The Government of the World would bea Poly- 
cberany or Aristocracy of Gods, 

Polyconio (pelikgnik), a. [f. Pouy-+ Conte] 
Involving or based upon a number of cones; applied 
to a system of map-projection in which each 
parallel of latitade is represented by the develop- 
ment of a cone tonching the earth’s snrface along 
that parallel. Also sé. a polyconic projection. 

1864 in Wessrea. 1879 A.R.Ctaake in Encycl. Brit, X. 
209/t Polyconic Development. [See description.) rg01 C. F. 
Ciose Afap Projections 31 Simple potyconic projection. .. 
The employment of polyconics saves much tabulation, and 
they are well suited for a topographical series. ‘They are 
not so well adapted for single maps of large areas. /did, 32 
Rectangular polyconic projection, sometimes called ie 
rectangular tangential, 

Polycormic : see Poiy- 1. 

Polycotyledon (pgilikptil#dgn). Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Polycoislédonés (pl): cf, DicoTyLepon.] 


POLYDAEMONISTIC. 


A plant of which the seed contains more than two 
cotyledons. So Po:lycotyle‘donary, Po:lycoty- 
le‘donous aa/s., liaving more than two cotyledons 
in the sced, as many Gymnosperms; Po:lycoty~ 
le‘dony, the condition of being polycotyledonous. 

ieee J. Lee Jatred. Bot. tt. xi. (1765) 199 Polycotyledones, 
with many Cotyledones.] 1813 Sire H. Davy Agric. Chen. 
tii. (1814) 70 These plants are called polycotyledonous. 1828 
Wesster, Polycotyledon. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. (ed. 6) 
23 The Polycotyledonous Embryo is one having a whor! of 
more than two seed-leaves. 

Polycracy: see Poiy- 6. 

Polycrase (pplikiés). Afx. [ad. G. foly- 
Aras; named by Scheerer, i844, {. Gr. woAu-, Po.y- 
+ xpdots mixture, from its many constituents.) A 
shining black mineral, consisting of colambate 
and titanate of uranium, zirconium, yttrium, and 
other bases. 

1845 Amer, Frul. Sc. XLIX. 394 Polycrase is near poly- 
nignite, 1892 Dana 772. (ed. 6) 745 Scandium is prominent 
in the spectrum of the American polycrase, 

Polycrotio, Po'tycyclic: see Poiy- 1. 

Polycystic (pplisisstik), a. Push. [f. Poy- 
+ Cystic.] llaving or consisting of several cysts, 
as a tumour. 

1872 Peaster Oran. Txinors 30 The tendency to become 
monocystic or to remain polycystic. 1872 ‘1. G. ‘Tomas 
Dis. Women (ed. 3) 665 The monocyst..develops the power 
of cysto-genesis and becomes polycystic. 

Polycystid (pplisistid). Zoo/,  [f. mod.L. 
LPolycystid-ea (neut.pl.), as POLYCISTINE: see -1D.] 
A member of the order /odycystédea of Gregarines, 
having the body divided into three (rarely two) 
segments, 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson claim. Life 858 \ Polycystid 
Eee all three segments is known as a Cephalin or 

ephalont. féfd. 859 The Polycystids lose the epimerite 
wholly or in part, 

Polycy'stidan, a. (s/.) Zo0/. [f. as prec., or 
(in b.) from mod... /odyeystida + -AN.] 8. Be- 
longing to the Polycystidea 3 as 5b, one of these: 
see prec. b. Belonging to the Polycystida, a family 
of Folycystina ; as sh. one of these : see next. 

Polycystine  pelisi-stain), 2. and 34. Zool. 
[f& mod.b. Soyeystina (neut. pl.), f. Gr. modr-, 
PoLy- + «dats bladder, Cyst: see -INB4%.] a. adj. 
Lelonging to the /olycystina, a group of Radio- 
larians (also called .Vasse//aria;, characterized by 
a fenestrated siliceous shell or skeleton divided 
into several chambers. b. sé. A radiolarian of 
this group. 

1862 Warucn WM. Atlantic Sea-ded 127 The Barbadoes 
and other Polycystine earths havea calcareons hasis derived 
from the same source..as the pure calcareous deposits of the 
deep-sea bed. 1862 Mas. Beay (fitée) Figures of Remark- 
able Forms of Polycystins, or allied Organistns, in the 
Barbados Chalk Deposit. 1883 I]. Drummosxa Vad. Lave in 
Spir. W, (ed. 2) 371 Hi the Polycystine urn Le broken, no 
inorganic agency can build it up again, 

Polyey .uerias (pelisité-riiin), a. and 56, 
Zool. [f, mod.L. Polycyttart-a neut. pl. (ff Gr. 
modu-, PoLy- + xvrrapos cell) + -AN.) a. ady. 
Belonging to the group /olyc/laria of Radio- 
larians, comprising compound or ‘ colonial’ forms 
with several central capsules; pluticapsnlar. b, 
56. A member of this group. 

Polydactyl (pelidektil), @. (sb.) Also -yle, 
[a. F. polydactyle, ad, Gr. moAvdaervAos many-toed ; 
see Poty- and DactyL.] Llaving more than the 
normal number of fingers or tocs. b. sh. A poly- 
dactyl animal. So Polyda:ctylism [so F. -/sie], 
Polyda‘ctyly, the condition of being polydactyl ; 
Polyda-ctylous ¢. = folydacty/ adj. 

1894 Bateson Variation 324 Some normal cats belonging 
to this family gave hirth to “polydactyle kittens. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 9/2 You will entail on your grand. 
children sterility, *polydactylism, and all sorts of physical 
and moral imperfections. 1868 Darwin Anine. & 27. 11, 
xii. 12 Polydactylism graduates by multifarious steps from 
a mere cutaneous appendage, toadouble hand. 1858 Mayne 
Exp. Lex. *Polydactylous. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 412 Carsar's 
favourite horse was polydactylous, and so was Alexander's 
Bucephalus. 1886 J. B. Sutton in Proc. Zool. Soc. 552 
The majority of cases of *polydactyly occurring in Horses. 

Polydzmonism, -demonism (pelidimé- 
niz’m). [f. Gr. moAu-, PoLY- + Savoy divinity, demon 
+ -1sm, after polythetsm.] A belief in many divi- 
nities (i.e, simply, supernatural powers, or spec. 
evil spirits: see DEMON 1, 2). So Polydeemon- 
itstic (-de-) @., pertaining to or characterized by 
polydemonism. 

1gix Suartess. Charac. (1737) Il. 13 Alt these sorts both 
of dzmonism, polytheism, atheism, and theism, may be 
mix'd..; which opinion may be call'd polydzmonism. 1877 
J. E. Caarenten tr. Tiele's Hist. Relig. 5 The polyda- 
monistic magic tribal religions of the present day. Lbid. 
10 An unorganised polydamonism, which does not, how- 
ever, exclude the belief ina supreme Spirit, 1881 Monira 
Witutams in r9¢t Cent. Mar. sos Hindtism developed into 
an ail-comprehensive corrupt system which may be described 
as a loose conglomerate of pantheism, dualism, polytheism, 
and potydemonism held in cohesion by an alleged mono- 
theism. Zéid., A combination of dualism with polytheistic 
and potydemonistic ideas, 


POLYDIPSIA. 


Polydiabolical, -dimensional: see Poty- 1. 

| Polydipsia (pplidipsia), Path. (In 7 an- 
glicized as poludipsie.) [a. Gr. type *moAviyia: 
cf. moAvdizios very thirsty, roAvdryos causing ex- 
cessive thirst. So. F. fof/ydipsie.] Morbidly or 
abnormally excessive thirst. In quot. 1660 fg. 

1660 Hickerincte, Famaiva (1661) 40 Such is some mens 
prophane Boulimy and insatiable Poludipsie after Gold, 
1795 Gentil Mag. LXV. 11. 926/t About the time this case 
was first published a case of Polydipsia occurred in this 
country. 1846 G. E. Davy tr. Simcon s Anim. Chem V1. 305 
Hydruria, which is also known as dinresis, polyuresis, and 
polydipsia, seems to be capable of continuing sometimes for 
several years withont..any other morbid symptoms than 
a frequent desire to micturate, and an insatiable thirst. 


Polydromic (pelidrg'mik), @. Afath. [f. Pory- 
+ Gr. Spépos course + -1c: cf. Spozexds good at 
the course.] = Potyrropic 2. (Opp. to woro- 
dromic.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polydymite (pilidimait). Af, (Contr. for 
*poly.idyniite; named by Laspeyres, 1876, f. Gr. 
modv-, PoLy- + didupos twin.] Sulphide of nickel, 
ofa light grey colonr, with metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in polysynthetic twin crystals. 

1878 Alin. Afag. 11. 98 Polydymite .. occurs in macled 


octahedrons. 1893 Dana Jéin. (ed. 6) 75 A nickel ore 
from Sudbury ..corresponds to.. the general formula of 


polydymite. : F 6 

Polydynamic (pe lidainemik, -din-), a. [f 
Pony- + Gr. dvvayis power + -1C: cf. dynamic.) 
Relating to or possessing many forces or powers. 

1828 E. Henoerson in Congregational Mag. Jan. 31/2 
The Cocceian, or polydunamic hypothesis, according to 
which, the Hebrew words are to be interpreted in every 
way consistent with their etymological import, or, as it has 
been expressed, in every sense of which they are capable, 
1872 Tutnicuum Chem, Phys. 18 It is a polydynamic 
alcohol capable of forming ethers analogous to fats. 

Polye, obs. form of Putter. Polyedral, etc. : 
sec POLYHEDRAL, elc. Polyeidism: see Poty-t. 

Polyembryonate (pplije-mbridict), a. Bot. 
[f Pony- + EMpryon +-ate!J] Containing more 
than one embryo, asa seed. So Polyembryo‘nio 
a= prec.; also, pertaining to polyembryony. 
Polye‘mbryony, the fotmation or presence of 
more than one embryo in a seed. 

1849 Barrour Man, fot. § 509 Cases of polyembryony in 
Coniferze, Cycadacea:, Mistleto, Onion, &e.  /bid. § 586 In 
Conifera, Cycadacez, Mistleto, &c., there are freynently 
several embryos, giving rise to whatis called polyembryony. 
1864 Weester, Podpenitsyouate .. Polyembryonic. 

Polyenzymatic to Polyfoil: see Poty- t. 

Polyff, obs. variant of PULLEY. 

Polygalaceous (péligaléJas), @ Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Polygalace-a (f. Polygala (ppli‘gala), name 
of the typical genus, f. Gr. mvAv much + yada 
milk) + -ovs: sec -AcEots.] Belonging to the 
Natural Order Jo/ygalavex or Milkwort family. 

Mod. The species of the polygalaceous genus Securidaca 
are mostly natives of tropical America. 

(f. mod.L. 


Polygalin (p/litgalin), Chev. 
Polygala (see prec.) +-tN'.] A substance obtained 
from the root of /olygala Senega; also called 
SENEGIN, and Polyga‘lic acid. llence Poly'ga- 
late, a salt of polygalic acid. 

1830 Linotew Mat. Syst. Bot. 146 M Reschier is also said 


to have procured a principle called Polygaline from the - 


same plant [Polygala Senega). 1838 T, Tuomson Chent 
Org. Bodies 164 The alkaline polygalates are obiained by 
saturating the aqueons solution of polygalic acid with the 
respective bases, 1876 Hantav AVat. Ated. (ed. 6) 716 Senegin 
or polygalin is contained in the cortical part, wbich has a 
short fracture. | ie 

i! Polygamia (peligz-mii). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnzeus).] The twenty-third Class in the Linnzean 
Sexual System, comprising species which bear 
both hermaphrodite and unisexual (male or female) 
flowers, on the same or different plants. Hence 
Polygam, a plant of this class; Polyga'mian a., 
helonging to the class Polygamia; sb. = polygam. 

1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Sudip. Polygantia..a class of plants 
which have a diversity of combinations of the male an 
female parts of their flowers, and many ways of fructification 
in the same species. 1785 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. ix. 
(1794) 96 It is entitled polygamia, from this variety in the 
flowers. 1828 Wesstea, Polygam, Polygamian, 1835 
Henstow Prine. Bot. § 139 In Polygamia..we have three 
kinds of flowers, which may all, or some only, be placed on 
the same plant. | i 

Polygamic (prligemik), ¢. [f. late Gr. 
modvyapos often married, polygamous + -1c. So 
F. polygamique.] Of or pertaining to polygamy; 


(less correctly) practising polygamy, polygamons. 

1819 Suetiev P. Bell Prol. 36 He was an a ABtee And 
a polygamic Potter, 1882 Athenxum 23 Sept. 393/14 Um- 

ngula’s account of the |Zulu) law of heritage in polygamic 

ouscholds. 31884 J. W. Baacray in igth Cent, Jan. 183 
Governor Murray lays comparatively litle stress on the 
polygamic difficulty. 

So Polyga'mical a. (?0é5.); Polyga’mically 
adv., in the way of polygamy. 

1819 Afetrofolis 1.156 With every polygamical inclina- 
tion, neither of his present wives scem to claim hin. 1863 
Dickens Uncomm., Trav. xx, ‘Vo suppose the family groups 
of whom the majority of emigrants were composed, poly- 
gamically possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity. 
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Polyga‘mious, ¢. ot. [f. Polyaamta + 
-ovs.] longing to the Linnzean class Po/ygamia, 

1761 Stuesin Pil. Trans. LV. 259 Not only in the Dice- 
cions plants, but in the Moncecions and Polygamious also. 

Polygamist (pslirgamist).  [f. late Gr. woAv- 
yapos (see Potycamtc) + -18t.] One who prac- 


tises or favours polygamy; usually, a man who | 


has several wives: cf. PoLYGAMous I. 

1637 G. Dante. Genius this Isle 245 A Profane, Profuse, 
Proud Polygamist. 1662 Hissert Body Div, 1. 271 The 
first author of polygamy .. was Lamech .. as was also Esau 
another polygamist, 1861 Times 21 Aug., In order to dis- 
Unguish the wives of a polygamist fiom each other, the 
Christian name of each is prehxed to the husband's name ; 
as, for instance, Mrs. Anna Young, Mrs. Mary Young, &e. 
1886 P. S. Rosinson Valley Teet. (ees 84 The sparrow is 
accused as being ‘a bird of bad habits and of infamous 
character...a communist and a polygamist ‘ 

b. aétrié. Practising polygamy, polygamous. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) 111. 163 Polygamist peoples 
either import and adopt children from other countries, or 
dwindle in numbers 1886 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3/2 That it 
was a greater evil to dissolve dond fide marriages ., than 
to refuse baptism to polygamist husbands and their wives. 

Hence Polygami‘stic a., of or pertaining to 
polygamists or polygamy ; favouring polygamy. 

1875 Poste Gains 1v. Comm. (ed. 2) 545 A_monogamist 
forums will not enforce polygamistic laws. 1885 Chicago 
Advance 12 Feb., What reply do the polygamistic Mormons 
make to the non-polygamistic Josephites ¢ F 

Poly'gamize, v. rare. [f. late Gr. roAvyapos 
(see above) +-1zE.] tv/r. To practise polygamy. 

1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas u. i. w. Handle-crafts 693 
Did it not snffize 1O lustfull Soule }) first to palvesnive? 
1830 CoLerwwcr sadle-£. 20 May, Things which David and 
Solomon actually did,.. making a treaty with Egypt, laying 
up treasure, and polygamising. 

Polygamous (p/li'gimas), @. Also 7 poli-. 
[f. late Gr. woAvyapos (see PoLyGamic) + -ovs.] 

1, Practising or addicted to polygamy ; of, per- 
taining to, or involving polygamy. Usually said 
of, or in reference to, a husband baving several 
wives (distinctively expressed by podygynozes), but 
including also the case of a wile having several 
husbands ( polyandrous). 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 266 His daughter Fatima 
(the onely issue of this libidinous poligamous Prophet) 
married to Hali. [Not in Baitey, Jounson, Ast.) 1828in 
Wenster. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy, xxvi. 373 
This strange polygamous family. 1885 Sir J. W. Cutty 
in Law Times Rep. LAV. 72/2 The marriage was a 
Mahommedan and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 
1894 H. Drummoxn Ascent ae 387 Even in a polyga- 
mous community it is usually only a minority who have 
more wives than one. 

2. Zool. Vlaving more than one, or several, mates 
of the opposite sex, as an animal; characterized 
by polygamy, as 2 species. Usually used as = 
polygynous : cf. 1, 

1834 RK. Muoe Feathered Tribes Brit. Ist. (1841) I. 24 


| 
| 


Other (Ga//inidz) are polygamous; or have a numher of 


females united with one male, 1859 Danwix Orig, See. iv. 
(1860) 88 The war is, perhaps, severest between the males of 
polygamous animals. i 

3. Bot. Bearing some flowers with stamens only, 
others with pistils only, and others with both, on 
the same or on different plants; belonging to the 


Linnzean class Polygamtia. 

1760 J. Ler Introd. Bot. 1. xx, (1765) 64 Polygamous, 
such as either on the same, or on different Roots bear 
Hermaphrodite Flowers; and Flowers of either or of both 
Sexes, 1830 Linpuev Mat. Syst. Bot, 138 Flowers [of 
Pittosporez\ terminal or axillary, sometimes polygamous, 
1872 Ouiver Elem. Bot, i. 206 The flowers of Common 
Ash are termed polygamous, because they are either stami- 
nate, pistillate, or hermaphrodite, and the different kinds of 
flowers may be upon the same or different trees, 

Hence Poly‘gamensly adv. 

1874 T. G, Bowes Flotsant & Fetsam iv, (1882) 24 Their 
[women’s] ideas are always married to themselves—and 
sometimes polygamously to somebody else besides. 1886 
Princeton Rev. July 47 The polygamously disposed party. 

Polygamy (péligimi). Also 6-8 poli-. [ad. 
F. polygamie (a1564 Calvin in Godef.), ad. eccl. 
Gr. nodvyapia, f. wodvyapos often married, poly- 
gamous; f. woAv-, PoLY- + ‘yépos marriage.) 

l. Marriage with several, or more than one, at 
once; plurality of spouses; the practice or custom 
according to which one man has several wives (dis- 
tinctively called Zo/ygyrty), or one woman several 
husbands (polyandry), at the same time. Most 


commonly used of the former. 

azsor R. Greenuam Wes. (1599) 29 Poligamie was not 
very hurtfull, so long as it was within Lamech his house. 
1617 Moryson /éiz. 1. 41 Though Poligamy be permitted 
among them, (I meane the hauing of many wiues for one 
man). 1768 Brackstone Comm, 1V. xiii 163 Polygamy can 
never be endured under any rational civil establishment. 1857 
Gtaostoxe Géean. VI. 1. 79 Among the Greeks of Homer 
we find no trace of poleany: 1906 N. W. Tuomas Aduship 
Organisation 108 ‘his state is constituted by the union of 
several men with several women. It may be distingnished, 
as before, into primary and secondary polygamy. 

b. fig: esp. applied to plurality of benefices. 

1638 R. Baxea tr. Balzae’s Lett. (vol. 11.) 63 Monsier .. 
shall send you word, whether he persist in his pernicious 
design, to bring Polygamie into France... meane whether 
he have a good word from those nine Sisters to all whom he 
hath offered his Services. 1710 Burnat dudodiog. 11. (1902) 


POLYGENISTIC., 


501 For the heaping up of benefice upon benefice that were 
well endowed, .. 1 openly declared against such as I found 
possessed of them as.. living in a spirituall poligamy, 
1873 Hamerton {nell Life w. v. (1876) 165 A sort of poly. 
gamy to have different pursuits. , 

2. Zool, The habit of mating with more than 
one, or several, of the opposile sex; usually, one 
male with several females ( folygyy), as in galli- 
naceous birds. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+3. Bot. The condition of being polygamous: 
see PoLyGaMovus 3. Obs. rare. 

1793 Maaryn Lang. Bot. sv Polygamia, This term 
Polygamia or Polygamy, as applied to a compound flower,.. 
signifies that several distinct flowers (called Florets) are 
inelnded in one common calyx. 

Polygar, variant of PoLtGar. 

Polygarchy, obs. form of PoLYaRcry. 

Polygastric (pgligerstrik), a. (sd.) [ad. F. 
polygastrigue: see PoLy- and Gastric.] Having 
many stomachs or digestive cavities; belonging to 
certain infusorians formerly called Polygasirica, in 
the belief that their food-vacuoles were separate 
digestive organs. b. as sé. A ‘ polygastric’ animal- 
cule. Also Polyga‘strian a. and sd. 

1845 Wuewett dudic. Creator 39 The lowest kind of 
animal developmen which has been termed polygastric 
monads. 1846 Dana Zo0ph. vii. § 106 (1848) 107 The Lernzoid 
division appears to reach the Polygastrics in the Acepha- 
locist. 1864 Weester, Polygastrian, Polygastric... An 
animal having, or supposed to have, many stomachs. 1865 
luteil, Obsera. No. 47. 389 Ehrenberg’s polygastric theory 

Polyge‘neous, a. rare. [f. Poty-, afler Aelero- 
geneous.) Of many kinds; heterogeneous. 

1818 Blackw. Afag. 111.305 A patched, pyebald, and poly- 
geneous affair. /ézd. 1V.336 As motley and polygeneous 
an array, as ever found the elements of ruin in isimion. 

Polygenesis (pplidgen/sis). Bio/. [f. PoLr- 
+ GENESIS.] (Theoretical) origination of a race 
or species from several independent ancestors or 
germs: in reference to man usually called Pory- 
GENY. Hence Polygenesic (-dz/ne‘sik) a. 
PoLYGENETIC 13 Polyge-nesist = PoLYGENIST. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag V. 214 The ethnological poly- 

enesists assert that, cna the whole historic period, there 

ave existed the same differences in the human races that 
are seen at the present time. 1864 Reader No. 94. 4765/3 
System of polygenesic doctrine. 1882 Oainvie, Polygenests, 

olygenetic (pzlijdgz/netik), a. [f. prec, 
after GENETIC. | 

1, Biol, Of or pertaining to polygenesis. 

1861 Max Mitiean Se. Lang. (1862) 348 Professor Pott, 
the most distinguished advocate of the polygenetic dogma, 
has pleaded the necessity of admitting more than one 
begining for the hnman race and for language. 

. Geol. Waving more than one origin; formed 
in several different ways. 

1873 Amer. Frnl, Se. Ser. 1, V. 429 A composite or poly- 
genetic range or chain, made up of two or more mono- 
genetic ranges combined. k 

Hence Polygene‘tically adv., by, or in the way 
of, polygenesis. 

1goo E. R. Lanxesten Treat. Zool, WV. 158 Eucladocrinus 
. was evolved polygenetically by modification of the arms. 

Polygenic (pplijdgenik), a. [f. Gr. Todv-, 
Poty- + yerxds, f. yévos kind, or (in sense 2) from 
“GEN I + -IC.] 

l. Geol, = PoLYGENovS I. 

1858 Mavxe Expos. Lex., Polygenicus,..upplied to a rock 
which owes its origin to fragments of different rocks united 
by calcareous cement ..; or to divers fragments of homo- 
geneous rocks being united by a variable cemenl : polygenic, 

2. Chem. Forming more than one compound 


with hydrogen or other monovalent element. 

1873 Warts Fownes' Chem, (ed. 11). 231 All other elements 
are polygenic, uniling witb the Monogens. 1877 /éid. 
(ed. 12) : 261 It seems most probable that the true quanti- 
valence or atomicity of a polygenic element is that which 
corresponds with the maximum number of monad atoms 
with which it can combine. F 

Polygenism (p/lidg/niz’m). [f. as next+ 
-1sm. So}. polygénisme.] The doctrine of poly- 
geny ; the theory that mankind are descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or that the 


human race consists of several independent species. 
1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 554 Belief in the authenti- 
city of the Mosaic records, which no sophistry on the part 
of the advocates of polygenism has been able to shake. 
1880 A. H. Keane in Nature XXIAI1. 199/12 More rational 
and philosophic than any conceivable forin of polygenism. 


Polygenist (pélidg/nist). [app. f. Potycrny 
+ -18T: cf. botany, bolantst, etc. So F. polygéniste.] 


An adherent of the theory of polygeny. 

31861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 544 Among the polygenists (or 
upholders of a plurality of species) there are many sincere, 
if not very logical, Christians. 188: A. H. Keane in 
Nature XXIII. 251/1 All polygenists. have regarded the 
Malays as one of their human species. 

attrié. 1865 Huxey Critiques & Addr. (873) 163 The 
granting of the Polygenist premises does not, in the slightest 
degree, necessitate the Foe conclusion. 1878 BARTLRY 
tr. Sopinard'’s Aathrop, Introd. 15 The opposite, a poly- 
genist school. .maintained the plurality of races. 

Hence Polygeni‘etic a., of or pertaining to poly- 
genists or polygenism. , 

1879 tr. De Guns oer Hum, Species 47 We shall have 
undermined the foundation of the whole polygenistic 
doctrine. : 


POLYGENOUS. 


Polygenous (pjlirdzinas), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
modvyev-ns of many kinds (f. modv-, Pony- + 
yeévos kind) + -ous: perh. associated with words 
from L. such as tvdigenous, calcigenous, cte.] 

1. Composed of constituents of different kinds; 
spec. in Geol. composed of various kinds of rocks, 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. ay Some are unigenouns, con. 
sisting for the greater part, at le 
or aggregate; some polygenons, consisting of various species, 
alternating with, or passing into, or mixed with each other. 
Ibid, 226 Secondary mountains are cither formed of one 
species of stone, or of strata of different species, . .the former 
T call migenous, the latter polygenous: these are commonly 
stratified, the former often not. 

2. Chen. = POLYGENI¢ 2. 

1870 F. Huertea in Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 524/1 Chlorine 
forms only one compound with bydrogen, whilst oxygen 
and carbon form several componnds with that element. 
Chlorine may, for this reason, be called a monogenous ele- 
ment: the others. .polygenous elements. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or involving polygeny. 

1860 Reader 15 Sept. 796 Thns domestic pigeons may be 
said to be ‘monogenons’ as to their origin from one wild 
species, ‘polygenons' as to the individual ancestor of each 
variety, 

Polygeny (pilidzfni). [f. Pony- + Gr. -yeveca 
birth] “The (theoretical) origination of mankind 
(or of any species) from several independent pairs of 
ancestors; /oose/y, the theory of such origination, 
polygenism. 

1865 Reader 14 Oct. 433/3 An anthropological paper 
entitled ‘Monogeny and Polygeny'’. 1879 Athenzun 
go Aug. 276/1 Nowadays both slavery and polygeny bave 
so dropped ont of sight that a single paragraph is enongh 
to record their unholy alliance. 1893 S. Laine /Yuo. 
Origins 405 Polygeny, or plural origins, would at first 
sight seem to be the most plausible theory to account for 
the great diversities of human races, 

Polyglot (pe'ligipt), ¢ and sd. Also -glott. 
[ad. Gr. moAdyAwrr-os many-tongued, speaking 
many languages, f. moAv-, PoLy- + yA@rra tongue. 
So F. folyglotte (1639 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of a person: That speaks or writes 
many or several languages, 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Polyglot, that speaks many Lan- 
guages, a Linguist. 1854 L'pool Albion Nov., Always 
remarkable for plain speaking in his mother-tongue, thongh 
a polyglot linguist. 1873 Hamerton faded?. Life mu. ix. 
(1875) 124 That there should be polyglot waiters who can 
tell us when the train starts in fonr or five languages. 


2, Of or relating to many languages; esp. of a | 


book or writing: In many or several languages. 
we aq Educ. Gentlewom, 11 The Authors of the Poly- 
lot-ibte. 
fos, as, The Polyglott Bible, a Polyglott Dictionary. 
1881 Vature XXV. 208/1 A French meteorological balloon 
sent up..with a polyglot request that it be forwarded by 
the finder to the address given. 
B. sb. 1. One who speaks or writes several 


languages. 

1645 Howet Left. IIL. viii. (1650) 16 A polyglot or good 
linguist may be also term‘d a usefull learned man, ‘specially 
if vers'd in School-languages. a1840 [see PoLvMATH]. 1842 
Mrs. Browninc Grd. Chr. Poets (1863) 151 As learned a 

lyglatt as ever had been. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. i, 
Lhe interpreter was nearly ignorant of English, althongh 
a professed polyglot. : 

+b. A bird that Imitates the notes of other birds. 

[1706 Puitires, Polyglotta, the American Mock-bird, so 
call'd becanse it imitates the Notes of all Birds. 195; 
Cuaspers Cyel, Supt., Polyglotta avis. the name of a wal 
described by Nieremberg.}] 1770 G. Wintr Seddorne 15 Jan., 
The [sedge-bird] has a oes variety of notes resembling 
the song of several other birds... [t is..a deticate polyglot. 
1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) L. 322 It Usedge warbler] is a 
most entertaining polyglot, or mocking bird. 

2. A book or writing (esf. a Bible) in several 
languages. 

1666 Pepys Diary 5 Oct., Among others, the Polyglottes 
and new Bible. 172g Hentev tr. Montfaucon's Antig. 
ftaly (ed. 2) 9 A Polyglot of the Acts of the Apostles, 
».in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic. 1840 [see Com- 
PLUTPNSIAN], 1892 C. A. Brices ible, Ch. & Keason iv. 96 
The great Polyglotts had settled that. 

b. A mixture of several languages. rare. 

1718 tr. Pancirollas’ Reruwe Mem. 1. Pref. 6, I wish I had 
a Polyglot into which | might render it. 1830 CusxiInGiam 
Brit, Paint, U1. 311 Wis wrath aired itself in a polyglott. 
1862 Miss Jewssury Mew. Lady Morgan U1. 457 The style 
is not so much disfigured by a polyglott of languages, 

C. Comé., as polyglot-wise adv., in a polyglot 
manner, or like a polyglot; in several languages. 

1875 Jas. Gaant One of the 600, vii. 53 We shall have.. 
talked polyglot-wise with fellows of all nations. 

So Polyglo'ttal, Polyglo'ttic, Po'‘lyglottish 
(wonce-wd.), Polygilo'ttous adjs. = folyglol A.; 
Polyglo'ttally adv.; Po'lyglotted ///. a., fur- 
nished with or speaking several languages; Po‘ly- 
glottism, polyglot character, use of or acquain- 
tance with many languages; Po'lyglottist = 
polygiot B.1; Polyglotti:ze v. érazs., to render 
polyglot ; +Po:lyglotto logy [sce -Locy], a speal- 
ing in maay languages (¢és.). 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 670 Panurge the *Potyglottal. 
1892 Atheneum 16 July 90/1 A_profuse display of easy 

yglottat information. 1839 Fraser's Alag. XIX. 680 

Lost *polyglot[tjally rendered in our own pages by Father 
Prout. 1897 Daily News 30 Jan. 6/3 A *polyglotted giant 
bows you into a luxurious chair, and there you sit, waiting 
for mc He ciel Wests, Gas, 22 Feb. 2/1‘ The meat, 

"OL. : 


1706 Puituips, Polyglott, that is of many Lan- | 


ast, of one species of stone | 
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m’siev ’,—though polyglotted, he is a Frenchman, [ believe. 
180r W. Taytoa in Monthly Mag. X11. 583 ‘The anthor is 
*polyglottic as the hydra. 1903 Daily Chron, 11 July 5/1 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth .. was correcting the proof- 
sheets of a polyglottic book that Wiseman was bringing 
out. 1878 KE. Jenxins Haverholme 206 Screeching their 
raven-voiced praises in *polyglottish discord. 1882 Century 
Alag, XXIV. 106 Yhe *polyglotism implies so close a 
familiarity with many literatures. 1889 Lowe.. Latest 
Lit. Ess., Stud. Mod. Lang. an 139, I will not say... with 
Lord Burleigh that such polyglottism is but ‘to have one 
meat served in divers dishes‘. 1890 Sfectazor 29 Mar., The 
great *polyglottist, Mr. ‘Thomas Watts, who probably sur- 
passed the more famous Mezzofanti, gives his testimony 10 
the linguistic importance of the work in a notable letter. 
1871 Miss Mutock Fair France i. 37 Plain English (which 
we found ourselves rapidly forgetting, and becoming *poly- 
glottized), 1658 Rowtanp Moufet's Theat. Ins. 907 At the 
first Honey had but one name, called in the Hebrew 
Dabesch; but since that strange and confused *Polyglot- 

, or speaking with divers tongues it was called of the 


tolog , 
inhabitants of Arabia, Hef, Han; of the French, 4/7ed;. .of 


the English, //oney [etc.]. 1861 Max Mutter Sc. Lang. 
iv. 130 While working as a missionary among the “poly- 
glottous tribes of America. 1885 Greswrut in Sat, ez. 
26 Dec. 845 [The temptation to talk of a KaM™fir policeman 
as)a polyglottous individual, 

Polyglycerin: see Pony- 2. 

Polygon (pe'lig/n), sb. and a Also 7 poly- 
gone. [ad. L. folygontm,a. Gr. rodvyavor, prop. 
neut. of rodvyoveos adj. polygonal, f, moAu-, PoLy- 
+-yovos, from stem of yavia angle. Cf. F. foly- 
goue, t poligone (Cotgr. 1611). Used at first in 
Latin forms polygé‘num, polygé‘nium.] 

A. sb. 1. Geom. A figure (usually, a plane 
rectilineal figure) having many, i. ¢. (usnally) more 
than four, angles (and sides) ; a many-sided figure. 

Complete polygon, a polygon in which lines are drawn 
connecting each angular vertex with every ane of the others. 
Stellated polygon, a polygon which wraps its interior more 
than once, the contmnous joining of alternate or more 
remote angles, producing a stellate or starlike figure, as in 
the Pentacram (q. v.) which isa stellated pentagon wrapping 
its interior twiee. So with similar figures of 7, 8, 9, TO, cle. 
points, in which the variety of form increases with the 
number of different points that can be continuously joined. 

1s7z Diacrs Panto. 1, Elem. Biijb, Polygona are such 

Figures as haue moe than foure sides, /érd. th xx. Oiv, 
‘Yo divide the superficies of any irregular Pollygonium. 
1656 LLount Glossogr., Polygon, a Geometrical figure, that 
hath many corners. 1753 Hocaatu Ava Beauty iv. 22 
Instead of..circular bases, polygons of different but even 
numbers of sides, have heen substituted. 188r RouTLEDGE 
Science ii. 37 The circle is..said to be the limit of the 
inscribed polygon. 

b. Polygon of forces: a polygonal figure illus- 
trating a theorem relating to a number of forces 
acting at one point, cach of which is represented in 
magnitude and direction by one of the sides of the 
figure, analogons to the parallelogram of forces; 


hence, the theorem itself. So fo/yovn of velocities,ete. 
1842 Branne Diet. Sc., etce., Polygon of forces, ..atheorem, 
the discovery of which is attributed to Leihnite. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Pari 1. t 8 256. 1882 Munxcuin 
Unipl, Kinemat.1 Linear velocities follow the same laws 
of composition and resolution as Forces in Statics: and 
with these (such as the parallelogram and polygon of 
velocities) the student is assumed to be already familiar. 

e. Ariih. A polygonal number: see POLYGONAL 
2. Efence extended to higher orders of figurate 
numbers, as the Pyramipat numbers, ete. rare. 


(CE. square, cube.) 

1842 Baanne Dic#t. Sc., etc. s.v. Fignrate Numbers, First 
sums, or polygons of the first order. ‘Tri. 1, 3, 6, 10 Sq. 1, 4, 
9,16. Pent. 1,5, 12,22. Hex. 1, 6,15, 28 Second sums, or 
polygons of the second order. 1, 4, 10, 20. 1) 5, 14, 30 1, 6, 
18, 40. 1, 7; 22, 50. 

2. A material object of the form of a polygon. 
Funicular polygon: see FUNACULAR 2. 

1669 Staynaen Fortification 1 The Semidiameter of the 
Outward Polygon. ae Puitrres, Podygor... Also a spot 
of Ground of that Fignre, which is, or may be fortify'd 
according to the Rules of Art. 1796 Kiawan Llea, Adin, 


(ed. 2) I. 328 Very seldom in pellucid needles, tables, or | 


polygons. | 1853 Stocquatra AfiMit. Hncyel, Polygon, the 
name applied to the many-angled forms in which the outer 
walls of all fortified places are built. 1899 Abutt's Syst. 
Aled, V11. 608 Four targe vessels which here form the remark- 
able anastomosis known as the circle, or polygon, of Willis, 


| +B. adj. Having many aagles; polygonal. ? 04s. 


1570 Bitttnastey Auelid w. xvi.125 A Poligonon figure 
is a figure consisting of many sides, 1681 CueTuam Angler's 
Vade-m, vii. $7 (1689) 77 The best Rivers to angle in, are 
+. such as have many Polygone windings, and turnings, 
176r Da Costa in PAM. Trans. LIL. 103 The rocks .. rise 
into polygon pillars. 1796 Moase Aner. Geog. IL. 182 The 
surface of the causeway exhibiting to view a regular and 
compact pavement of palygan stones. 

Polygonaceous (pfli:gone'fas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Solygondces (1. POLYGONUM) + -OUS: see 
-AcEOUS.] Belonging to the Natural Order Po/y- 
gonacex, of which the typical genus is Potycoxun, 

1874 Cooxe Fungi 41 The species attack the flowers and 
anthers of camposite and polygonaceous plants. 

Bg ewe (péligdnal), 2. (sd.) [f. L. poly- 
gon-unt POLYGON + -AL. So F. polygonal.) 

1. Having the form of a polygon; having many, 
i.e. (usnally) more than fonr, angles oe sides) ; 
many-sided. As applied to a solid body, denoting 
a prismatic or similar form whose base or section 


is a polygon. 


POLYGONOUS. 


1727-41 CHampers Cyel., Polygonal column, 1956 Phil. 
Trans. XLIX, 513 Its whale suiface is covered with sinall 
shallow polygonal cells. 1857 Henrrry Hot. §652 The 
mutual pressure of cells..converts the spheroidal into poly- 

‘onal forms. @ 1878 Sir G.G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1.195 
the polygonal chapter-house is an equally English feature. 

Comb. 1847-9 Todds Cycl. clnat. IV. 516/1 Polygonal- 
celled scrous membranes. 

2. Arith. Applied to the sevcral scries of numbers, 
each beginning with unity, and obtained by con- 
tinued summation of the successive terms of an 
arithmetical progression whose common difference 
is a whole number. So called because each of 
these numbers, represented (¢. g.) by dots, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding regular fo/ygor (the term being 
here extended to a figure of any nuinber of sides). 

Thus the A. P. 1, 2,3, 4,5,6... (comm. diff. 1) gives, by 
summation of successive terms (1, 1+2, 1+243, ete.) the 
series of triangular nunshers 1, 3, 6, ro, 15, 21... Similarly, 
with commn. diff. 2, 3, 4, ete, are obtained the series of 
square, pentagonal, hexagonal, etc, numbers. ‘Whe poly- 
gonal numbers constitute the first order of figurate numbers: 
see Ficuuate ppd.a. 3b. 

1704 J. Hanes Ler. Pech t, Polygonal Numbers, are 
such as are the Suns or Aggregates of Series of Numbers 
in Arithmetical Progression, beginning with Unity; and so 
placed, that they represent the Form of a Polygon. 1727- 
qt CuamBers Cyef. s.v. 1842 Baanve Dict. Sc., ete. s.¥, 
a very general and remarkable property of polygonal num- 
bers was discavered by Fermat:—Every nuntber whatever is 
the sum of one, two, or three triangular numbers; the sum 
of one, two, three, or four squares; the sum of one, two, 
three, four, or five pentagonal numbers ; and so on. 

b. as st, A polygonal number. rare. 

1795 Huttos Math, Dict, Polygoual Numbers, .. are 
called Polygonals, because the number of points in them 
may be arranged in the form of the several Polygonal 
figures in geometry. 

Hence Poly‘gonally az. 

1870 Roiteston later Life 254 A polyconally-shagreened 
capsule, 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaucr 374 
The outermost layer, which .. consists of polygonally pris- 
matic cells in uninterrupted connection. k 

Poly-‘gonar, a.rare—!. [f. La type *folyydndr- és: 
see prec. and -anl] = pree. 1. 

1836 Cnt. Wiseman Se. § Kefig. 1. ii. 102 The polygonar 
struetures of the ancients. ‘ 

Polygonate (pJlitgone1), a. Nat. [ist rare", 
{f Gr. wodu-, Pony- + yoru knee +-ATE 2] Tlaving 
many joints. 

1856 Tromas Jed. Dict. (1864) 436 2’olygovate, applied to 
certain plants and animals, : 

Polygonentic (ppligeni#tik), 2. Zool. [f. 
Poty- + Gr, yovet-ew to beget: cf. moAvyovetabar 
to produce much offspring.) Producing several 
broods in a year. So Polygoneu'tism, polygo- 
neutie character or condition. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Dolygonentic, 
having several broods or litters every year. Polygenettisn:, 
the state of heing Polygoneutic. ae 

+ Polygo-nial, a. (s4.) Obs. [£.1.. polgini-us 
polygonal +-aL.J a. adj. = PouyGoyaLa. b, sh, 
= PoLyGon. 

1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 238 Polygonial Turrets. 
1765 Compl. Farmer sv. Surveying, Vo find the content of 
a regniar polygonial, or multaugular figure. /d¢e., [How] 
to divide triangles, parallelograms, and regular polygoni:ls, 
in_an artificial way. , : bh 

Polygonic (ppligenik), a.) rare. [f. Gr. 
TroAvywy-ov (see POLYGON) + -1C.} = POLYGONAL a. 
llence Polygo‘nically az’. 

1842 Civil Eng. § Arch. Frul. V. 1531/1 The earliest 
buildings were cireular, octagonal, or polygonic. 1852 
'T. Weicut Celt, Rovian, 4 Sa.ron (1861) 183 Vlag-stones 
cut square or polygonically. 

Polygonic, ¢.2 [f. Porycen-us + -1¢.] Per- 
taining to the botanical genus /olygonim ; poly- 
gonte acid, an acrid crystallizable acid, found by 
Rademacher 1871, in Jolpgonnm Lydropiper. 

1890 in Bituixes Wed. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Polygononietry (pp ligong'mttri), Math. rare. 
[f. as Porycon+-metry. So F. polygonométrie.] 
A branch of inathematics dealing with the measure- 
ment and properties of polygons, as trigonometry 
with those of triangles. [lence Polygonometric 
(pe li:goname'trik) a@., pertaining to polygonometry. 

1811 Hutton Course Math, I. 148 The theorems and 
problems in Polygonometry bear an intimate connection 


and close analogy to those in plane trigonometry. 1890 
| Cent. Dict., Polygonometri¢. 
Polygonoscope (p/ligéndskoup). [f. as 


PoLyGon + Gr. -oxomos, -oy viewing, he or that 
which views.] An instrument on the principle of 
the kaleidoscope, consisting of two mirrors con- 
nected by a hinge, and capable of being set at any 
required angle, so as to produce an indefinite 
variety of patterns, which may be copied or pho- 
tographed for artistic purposes. 

1884 in Knicut Diet. Aleck. Suppl. 

Polygonous (pfli:génas), «. Now rare or 
Obs. [l. L. polygou-um + -0US.] = PoLYGONAL @. 

1660 Bannow Auctid xu. i. 296 Like polygonous figures.. 
described in circles ..are one to another, as the squares 
described of the diameters of the circles. 1747-41 Cuam- 
pars Cycl. s.v. Column, Polygonous Column has several 
sides, or faces: the most regular of these have eight faces. 
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POLYGONUM. 


1789 J. Keir Dict. Chen. 172/1 Tbis ammoniacal salt shoots 
into polygonous crystals, 1842 Blackw, Mag. Li. 726 
Harmony of design seems entirely wanting in tbis vast 
polygonous building. a 

ll Polygonum (poligéndm). Bot. [mod.L. 
polygonum ( polygonos, -tts,-on Plin.), a. Gr. modd- 
yovoy knotgrass, etc., f. moAu-, PoLty- + -yévv knee, 
joint.] A large and widely distributed genus of 
plants, type of the N. O. Polygonacez, consisting 
of herbs (rarely undershrubs), with swollen slem- 
joints sheathed by the stipules, and small apetalous 


flowers, usually with red or white perianth. 

It includes knotgrass (7. avicuiare), snakeweed (P. Bis- 
torta), black bindweed (7°. Convolondus), water-pepper (7. 
Hydropiper’, persicaria (f. Persicaria), buckwheat (P. 
Fagopyrum or Fagopyrum esculentum), etc, The foly- 
gonum of Sturt (1833) is a Auchtenbeckia, NO. Poly- 
ponacez, 

1706 Puitiies, Polygonrum, Polygony or Knot-grass, an 
Herb chiefly us‘d for Stpoping all sorts of Fluxes, Wounds 
(etc.]. 1833 C.H. Sturt 7wo Arp, duteriorS, Austrai.1.146 
Its [the creek’s} bed was choaked up with bulrushes or the 
polygonum. 1838 T, Tuomson Chem. Ore. Bodies 974 The 


gonum., 1887 Amer. Naturalist XX\, 580 We also find 


that the ants rear the young, before the ground is planted, | 


upon the roots of Sefarfa and Polygonum. 

b. atiribh. as polygonum creek, flal (i.e. covered 
with a growth of Polygonum or Aluehlenbeckia). 

1890 ‘R. Botorewooo’ Col, Reformer xvi. 190 He had 
shot more than one polygonum creek, straight and true as 
an Indian, 1898 — Hom, Canvass Town 126 They drew 
back by degrees into the polygonum flat which at that 
point bordered the river. 

+Poly gony. Ods. (ad. L.polygont-tm (Scribo- 
nius) f. Gr. moAvyovov.] A plant of the genus 
Polygonum; esp.Snakeweed, /. Bistorfa, the astrin- 


gent root of which was formerly used in medicine, 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 30 Take wormode,..and lete it 
boylte with the Rote pat is callid Pollygony,..and wasshe 
welle pi mouth therwith, 1590 Spenser #. Q. ut. v. 32 
There, whether yt divine Tohacco were, Or Panachza, or 
Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare, 
1706 [see Potyconun]). 

Polygram (ppligrém). [f. Pony- + Gr. 
yeoupn line; (cf. Gr. noAvypapyos many-lined, 
Arist.).] A figure or design consisting of maay 
lines. (In quot. 1903 in imitation of songgram.) 

1696 Puriiirs (ed. 5), Polygram, a Geometrical Figure 
that has many Lines. 1863 R. ‘Townsenv Jlod. Geom. 1. 
144 A complete figure which in the absence of any as yet 
generally recognized nomenclature may be termed a poly- 
stigm in the former case, and a polygram in the latter. 1903 
G. F. Assorr Sour Macedonia 43 A mystic design which.. 
in reality was the imperial pol emnts The document, poly- 
gram and all, cost me five shillings. 

Hence Polygramma tic a., pertaining or relating 
toa polygram. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Polygraph (peligraf’. [ad. Gr. rorvypag-os, 
soy adj. writing much; cf. F. polygraphe (1536 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. poligrapho (Florie) in sense 4. 
In senses 1~3, app. directly f. the Greek elements.] 

I. 1. a. An apparatus, on the principle of the 
pantograph, for producing two or more identical 
drawings or writings simultaneously. b. An 
apparatus for taking a number of copies of a 
wriling ; es. a gelatine copying-pad. 

(Cf. 1763 Hist. Acad, des Sei. 147 Un instrument, inventé 
et présente par M. de Cotteneude uuquel il donne le nom 
de polygraphe ou Copiste habile.} 

1805 JeFFeRson MWrit. (1830) 1V. 33, J have laid aside the 
copying press, for a twelvemonth past, and write always 
with the polygraph, 1807 Vouna Lect. Nat. PA. V1, 100 
An ingenious instrument..by means of which copies may 
be multiplied with great facility; it is called the polygraph, 
1819 Rres Cycl. s.v. Copying, Fig. 4 represents one of 
Hawkins’ patent polygraphs [Patent dated 1803 No, 2735]. 
1829 Mackenzin Five 7hous. Receipts 394 ‘Yo frame a 
polygraph, or instrument for writing two letters at once. 
188% Kyicut Dict, Afech, Supp., Polygraph, one of the 
names given to the gelatine copying pad. 

+2. fg. Gin allusion to PotyGrapnic 2) A 
person who imitates, or is a copy of, another; an 
imitalor or imitation. Ods. 

1794 Coveripce Leti, (3895) 817 The move of bepraising 
aman hy enumerating the beauties of his pol graph is at 
least an original one. 1797 Mas, M. Rontnson Walsingham 
IV. 10 A polygraph is a fellow that apes one's dress and 
manners. a 

3. Aninstrament for obtaining tracings of move- 
ments in various parts of the body ; a myograph. 

1876 A. Ransome Stethometry vi. 126 A tube, placed in 
the trachea of a recently killed dog, is made to communicate 
with the drum of a polygraph. 1890 in Biuincs Aled. 
Dict. 1895 Syd. Soe. Lex, erage, a syn. for Afyo- 
graph. 1905 H. D. Rotteston Drs, Liver 93 J. Mackenzie 
has made an exhaustive study of hepatic pulsation by means 
of the polygraph, a modification of the cardiograph. 

II. 4. A writer of many or varions works; 2 
voluminous author. [Cf F. folygraphe one who 
writes on many subjects (1536).] 

(1883 Century Afag. V1. 251 M. Jules Claretie, most pro- 
lific of polygraphs, has. .added another novel to his already 
long list. 1891 Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 152/1 M. Auguste Vitu 
was..what his own countrymen call a ‘polygraph’. 

5. A collection of many or various writings. 
rare—°, 1882 in Ociiviz (Annandale). 

a Poly grapher. Obs. vare. Also 6 poll-. 
[f. Gr. moAvypddos (see PoLYORAPH) + -ER 1.) 
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1. A writer of PoLyGRAPHY (sense 1). 

s88 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 2) Whose mightie and won- 
derfull proceedings no Poligrapher can expresse, or Stega- 
nographer decipber. 

2. = POLYGRAPH 2. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11.7, (1] wear my hat in half a dozen 
positions, so that 1 defy the mimickry of a polygrapher. 

Polygraphic (ppligrefik), a. (sé.) [f Gr. 
noduypad-os POLYGRAPH, or f. POLYGRAPHY, + -IC. 
So F. polygraphique.] 

1. Writing mach; voluminous or copious, as an 
anthor; treating of many subjects, as a book. rare. 

1738 (itle) Dictionarium Polygraphicum: Or, The Whole 
Body of Arts Regularly Digested. (Heading of text) The 
Polygraphick Dictionary. 1807 T. Horne tr. Goede's Trav 
Tl. 131 The polygraphic Nicolls has contrived to swell his 
work into 20 volumes. 

+b. Pertaining to PoLycrapuy (sense 1). Ods. 

1791-1823 D'Isranci Cur. 17%, (1867) 481/2 This ingenious 
abbot's [Trithemius} polygraphic attempts at secret writing. 

2. Applied to a methad of mechanically copying 


: f i , pictures : see PoLYORAPHY 3 a. 
didens .. in general did not vegetate so long as the poly- | 


1788 J. Bootn (¢t/e) An Address to the Public on the 
Polygraphic Art; or the copying or muliplying Pictures, 
in Oil Colours, by a Chemical and Mechanical Process. 
1800 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. 1V. 161 These, by means of the 
polygraphic art, may be multiplied, 1828 Lanvor fSiag. 
Conz, Wks. 1853 1. 290/2 Polygraphic transparencies. .to be 
had for next to nothing. 1864 Bourton Rew. conc, Photogr. 
supposed of carly date § There can... be little doubt that 
these pictures are specimens of the ‘ polygraphic ' process. 

+3. fig. (in allusion to 2, or to PoLyGRAPH 2). 
That is an exact copy or imitation of another, Os. 

1797-1805 S.& Hr. Lex Canteré. T. V. 400 A_sort of 
polygraphic copy of a man, that might he seen in some 
corner of almost every collectinn in London. 1824 Scott 
St, Ronan’'s v, He began to doubt whether the Lady Pene- 
lope and her maidens... were not .. actually polygraphic 
copies of the same individuals, 

tb. as sé. = PoLtyorari 2. OAs, rare". 

1797 Mars. M. Ronixson Walsingham V1. 100, ‘1 shall 
leave Bath to-morrow’, cried the polygraphic of Narcissus, 

4, Of or pertaining to a polygraph (PoLYGRarH 
1a, tb); used for multiplying copies of a drawing 
or writing ; produced, as a copy, by a polygraph. 

1828 Wenstrr, Polygraphic, Polygraphical..,2, Done 
with a polygraph; as, a polygraphic copy or writing. 1883 
R. Hacoanse Workshop Recerpis Ser. 11, 189/2 Place a sheet 
of damped polygraphic paper on each page. 

So Polygra‘phical @. (in quot, =sense 1 b above: 
cf. POLYGRAPHER 1), 

188 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 65 A booteles labor, to make 
a special Analysis, either of their Abcedary and Alpha- 
beticall Spels, or of their Characteristicall, and Polygra- 
phical suttelties, 1828 (see q above}. 

Polygraphy (péligrafi). [ad. Gr. moAvypagia 
a writing much; see prec. So F. folygraphie 
(156t in Matz.-Darm.) in sense 1.] 

I. +1. A kind of cipher or secret writing (a 
combination of various ciphers, or ?an abbreviated 
cipher resembling shorthand, i.e. containing much 
in little space): a. orig. An arbitrary name by 
Trithemius 1518 for his system of secret writing. 
b. Applied by Aulay Macaulay to his system of 
shorlhand, Oés. 

[rg18 J. Tritnesiws (¢i¢7e) Poligraphiz libri VI, cum clave 
seu enucleatorio.) 1593 R. Harvey PAtlad. 56 Vhe His- 
tories were written in some strange kind of polygraphy and 
steganography. 1623 Burton Anat, Aled, 10. ii. mt. ¥. (1651) 
498 Such occult notes,.. Polygraphy,..or magnetical telling 
of their minds. 1727-41 Cnameers Cyed., Polygraphy,. the 
art of writing in various unusual manners or cyphers; as 
also of Hlecypherne the same...The word is usually con- 
founded with steganography and cryptography. 1747 A. 
Macautav (¢it/e) Polygraphy ; or Short-Hand made easy... 
Being an universal character fitted to nll Languages. 1855 
Chamb. Frnt. WW. 1344/2 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, Polygraphy, 
and Steganography, to their art. 

If. 2. Much writing ; copious or varions literary 


work, 

1661 Fuccer Worthies, Canby. (1662) 1. 162 One, con- 
Pete: his Polygraphy, said merrily, ‘that he must write 
whilst he slept, it being unpossible he should do so much 
when waking’, 183: Fraser's Alag. III. 715 Even Sir 
Walter Scott, with all his multifarious polygraphy—what 
is he beside the goodly Suma Theologiz of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas? 1 Sat, Kev, 22 Nov. 602/2 It has been too 
much the fashion to dismiss his wonderful ‘polygraphy', 
his miscellaneous journalism.., with a sort of allowance as 
merely wonderful of its kind. 

III. 3. a. A method of producing copies of 
aintings, invented by Joseph Booth ¢ 1788 : see 
7OLYGRAPHIC 2, 

1788 J. Bootu Addr. Polygraphic Art 13 Having thus 
considered the invention of Polygraphy. 

b. The use of a polygraph (POLYGRAPH 1 a). 
1828 Weaster, Polygraphic, Polygraphical, pertaining to 

polygraphy, as a polygraphic instrument. 1886 Cassell's 
Encyct. Dict., Polygraphy...3. The art of making a number 
of drawings or writings simultaneously. 1895 Funk's Stand, 
Dict. Polygraphy. 1. The use of a polygraph. 

Poly-groove, -grooved: see Potr- 1. 

Polygyn (pg'lidzin). Bot. [ad. mod.L. foly- 
gyn-us: see Ponycynta.] (See quot.) 

1828 Wenster, Polygyn, a plant having many pistils, 

Polygynecial, -cecial (ppilidzinz’sial), a. 
Bot. vare—°,  [f Pony- + gynacium, GYNECEUM 


POLYHEDRAL. 


+ -AL.] Applied to a multiple fruit formed by 
union of the pistils of several flowers. 
1876 Batrour in one Brit. 1V. 1530/2 Multiple fruits 
are called polygyncecial, as being formed by many gyncccia, 
Polygynat‘ky. rare—'. [f. Pouy- + Gr, yuvaik-, 
stem of yur woman, wife + -y.] = PoLycyny. 
1880 T, E, Hotiann Furisprudence (1882) 131 Polygamy, 
i.e, polygynaiky or polyandry, has been and is recognised 


| aS marriage in many parts of the world. 


il Polygynia (pplidzinia). [f mod.L. foly- 
gyn-us, {. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + yury woman, wife 
(laken by Linnzeus in sense ‘ pistil’),] 

1. Bot, An order in some classes of the Linnzean 
Sexual System, comprising plants having flowers 
with more than 12 styles or stigmas. 

[1748 Lins cus Hortus Upsal. 154 Polygynia.] 17607) Lre 
Introd. Bot, u, vii, Polyginia, comprehending such Plants 
as have many Styles. 1770 Euxis in PAM Trans. LX. 528 
Dr. Linnzus..places it among the Dodecandria Polygynia, 

2. = PoLyGYNy, rare. 

1865 M¢CLennan Prim, Marr. viii. 181 In certain cantons 
of Media, according to Strabo, poly gunia was authorised by 
express law which ordained every inhabitant to maintain at 
least seven wives, 

Polygy:nian, a. ot. rare 
-AN.] == PoLYGYNOUS 1, 

1828 Wesster, Polygynian, having many pistils. 

Polygynic (pelidginik),a. rave. [fas Potr- 
GINY +-1¢.] = PoLyGynovus 2. 

1876 H. Sprxcer Prine. Sociol. (88) I. m1. ix. 675 Among 
the Esquismanx, .. we see, along with monogamic uniuns, 
others that are polyandric and polygynic. 

Polygy'nious, a. Sof. rare~% ff. med.L. 
PoLyGtNI-a + -0US,] = PoLYGyNovus I, 

1858 Mayne Argos. Lex., Polygynius,.. applied to an 
order..of plants. .polyzynious. 

Polygynist (p/lidzinist).  [f.as Poryeyxy + 
-1st.] One who practises (or favours) polygyny. 

1876 H. Spencer Princ. Satol. 1.ut.iv. § 285 The Fuegians 
..are polygynists. /8fd. ix. §315 ‘The Merovingian kings 
were polygynists, 

Polygynous (p/lidzinas), a. [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-us (see POLYGYNIA) + -0v8.] 

1. Fot. Having many pistils, styles, or stigmas; 
spec. belonging to the order Polygynza. 

1846 Worcester, Polygynous, having many styles. Loudon. 
1880 Gray Séruct, Bot. (ed. 6) 261 Less general .. terms are 
such as,.Polygynous (of many pistils). é 

2. llavint: more than one, or several, wives (or 
concubines) ; practising, pertaining to, or involving 
polygyny. (Corresp. to PoLYANDROUS 2.) 

1874 Sinewick Afeth. Ethics xi. 337 _A legal polygynous 
connexion. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke J. viii. 429 The frivo- 
Jous, corrupted, polygynous and polyenes society by 
which he was surrounded. 31891 EK. Westermarck //is?. 
Hum, Alarr. (1894) 439 Even in Africa, the chief centre of 
polygynous babits, polygyny is an exception. — 

b. Zoof. Of a male animal: Having several 
female mates; characterized by polygyny, as a 
species. (Corresp. to POLYANDROUS 2b.) 

Polygyny (p/lidzini). [f. Pony- + Gr. yury 
woman, wife; corresp, to a Gr. type *roAvyuvia, 
f, moAv- many + yur woman, wife. So mod.F. 
polygynie.) That form of polygamy in which one 
man has several wives at the same time; plurality of 
wives (or concubines), (Corresp. to PoLYannpry. ) 

1780 M, Mavan Thelyphthora U1, 91 There is not a nation 
under heaven, where polygyny is more openly practised, 
than in this Christian country, 1861 /mes 21 Aug, 10/2 
It is doubtless this teaching that polygyny is a divine 
institution which has such an effect in repressing the rebel- 
lious instincts of the women, 1876 H, Spencer Princ. 
Sociol, (1877) 1. 646 Where wife-stealing is now practised, it 
is commonly associated with polygyny. i Nation (N.Y) 
24 Nov. 398/3 The license, not of polygamy but of polygyny, 
was completely established in the case of kings. — 

b. Zoo/, OF a male anima]; The having more 
than one female mate. 

Polygyral: see Potry- 1. 

|| Polyhzmia (pplih7-mid). Path, Also poly- 
emia, -emia, -hemia, [mod.L., a. Gr. mvAvai- 
pla, f. modv-, Poty- + afua blood.}] Fullness or 
excess of blood; plethora. 

1858 Mayne fafos. Lex., Polygntia, abundance of bloods 
an old term for true Pletbora, 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. 
(1880) 61 Recent experiments on animals render improbable 
the existence of a permanent polyamia, 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 543 Polyhxmia, and polycythemia as 
well, are in most cases only transitory states, 

Polyhalite (pplibe'lait). Atin. [ad. Ger. 
polyhalit (Stromeyer, 1818), f. Gr, modu-, PoLy- + 
aAssalt: see-1TE !.] Hydrous sulphate of calcium, 
potassium, and magnesium, usually occurring in 
fibrous masses of a red or yellowish colour. 

1818 e. nl. Sc. V1, 170 Tt .. has now received the name 
of polyhalite, 1852 Phillips’ Introd, Min. 338 Polyhalite 
.. is found with rock salt, 1876 Pacr Adv. Sext-dh. Geol, 
xvi. 305 These deposits consist of a series of saliferous strata 
—carnallite..polyhatite, etc, 
Polyhedra, pl. of PoLYHEprRon. 
Polyhadsad, (pelihfdral, -hevdral), 2. Also 
polyedral. [f.Gr.soAvedpos Pant (£. wodu-, Pouy- 
+ Spa base, side of a solid figure) + -aL.] 

1. Of the form of a polyhedron; having many 
faces or sides, as a solid figure or body, 


[f. prec. 1 + 


POLYHEDRIC. 


811 Pinkerton Petradogy 1.324 A granular serpentine, .. 
which..splits in small polyhedral fragments. 1845 Toop & 
Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 81 The fat vesicles .. assume a 
polyhedral figure more or less regular. 1885 GooDaALe 
Physiot. Bot. (1892) 47 Starch..occurs as minute .. polyhedral 
granules. ; 

2. Pertaining or relating to a polyhedron; in 
Higher Algebra applied to a class of functions. 

1880 Cayiry Coil. Afath. Papers X1. 183 The functions so 
transformable into themselves must be Polyhedral functions 
. the linear transformations.. corresponding to the rotations 
whereby the sphesical polyhedron can be brought into 
coincidence with its own original position. 

3. Of an angle: Formed by three or more planes 
meeting ata point. (Usually called a solid angie.) 
Cf. DiHEDRAL. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


Polyhedric (pglibe-drik), 2. Also polyedric. 


[f. as prec. + -1¢.] = prec. 1. Also fg. ‘many- 
sided’. 
1819 SuriLey P. Bell the Third Ded., Peter is a poly- 


hedric Peter, or a Peter with many sides... He is a Pruteus 
ofa Peter. 1853 Kane Grinned/ Exp. xiii. (1856) goo The 
ice, broken into polyhedric masses, gave at a few hundred 
yards no indications fo the eye of the lines of separation. 
1893 Sat. Rev. 28 Jan. 88/1 Most questions are polyhedric. 

So Polyhe‘drical a. rave. 

1663 BovLe L.xf. Hist. Colours 1, iii. § 6 The protuberant 
particles may be of very great variety of figures, spherical, 
elliptical, polyedrical, and some very irregular. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 42 They all seem Tike Fragments of Crystal 
..of irregular polyhedrical figures. ¢1817 Hoc Tales 5 
S&H. 1gg Which y must be spherical or polyedrical. 

Polyhedrometry (-p'métri). [f PoLylEDRON 
+ -METRY, aller geometry or trigonometry.) That 
part of solid geometry which deals with the numbers 
of faces, edges, and angles of polyhedra. Hence 
Polyhedrometric (-ome'lrik) @., pertaining to 
polyhedrometry. 1890 in Cext. Dict. 

Polyhedron (pglihidrf, -he'drgn). Also 
polyedron, PI. -a (rarely -ons). [a. Gr. woAv- 
eSpov a polyhedron, prop. neut. of wodvedpos adj. : 
sec POLYMEDRAL.] Geom. A solid figure con- 
tained by many (i. ¢., usually, more than six) plane 
faces; a many-sided solid. Hence, a material 
bedy having such a form. 

iso Bitucstey Lucid xu. xvii. 377 A solide of many 
sides (which is called a Polyhedron). 1690 Levnourn Crs. 
Alath. 289 In the Sphere / DF inscribe a Polyedron. 1727- 
41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Gnomonic Polyhedron, is a stone 
with several faces, whereon are projected varions kinds of 
dials. 1762 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1765) 1. 
vii. 181 Holding a pair of compasses, and by his side a 
Polyedron, compased of twelve pentagons. 1871 TyNoat 
Frag. Sc. (1879) 1. xii, 368 The little polybedra become 
converted into lamina. 

GE: 1851 J. Hamitton Royal Preacher xiv. (1854) 180 
hey are the polyhedrons of the Church, each punctilio of 
their own forming a several face. 
pb. spec. A lens having many facets, maltiplying 
the image of an object ; a mnlliplying-glass. 

1727-41 CHAmBers Cycé. s.v., The eye, through a poly- 
hedron, sees the object repeated as many times as there are 
sides. 1764 Reto /nguiry vi. xii.(1801) 272 Instances wherein 
the same ohject may Bppeer double, opie or quadruple to 
ie eye, without the help of a polyhedroa or multiplying 
glass. 

Polyhe-drous, z. Also polyedrous. 
PoLYHEDRAL + -0US.] = POLYHEDRAL. 

1678 Cuowortn Jnéted?. Syst. 1. iv. 531 The same Object 
beheld through a Polyedrous Glass .. is thereby rendred 
Manifold to the Spectator. 1769 Rasre in PAid. Trans. 
LX1. 582 Many of these are formed in polyedrous pillars. 
1807 W. Tayuor in dan, Rev. V. 586 He not only sees 
double, but through the polyedrous eyes of a dragon-fly. 

Polyhistor (pplihi-sti:). Also 6 polihistor. 
[a. Gr. moAvlormp very learned, f. woAv-, POLY- + 
torwp (see History).] A man of much or varied 
learning ; a greal scholar. 

[1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 166 He hath 
bene countid heer..a woAvierwp, and in deed is socommonly 
termid amongst us.) 1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probe. 63 In 
poets, philosophers, polihistors, antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discoursers, 1621 Be. Moun- 
tacu Diatribz 453 So great a polyhistor as loseph Scaliger. 
1885 Masson Cariyie il. 63 llimself a polyhistor or accom- 
plished universal scholar. 

So Polyhisto‘rian = polyhistor; Polyhisto‘ric 
a., of or pertaining to a pelyhistor, widely erudite; 
Polyhi‘story, the character or quality of a poly- 
histor, wide or varied learning. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iii. 20 Alexander the *Poly- 
historian cites this. 1693 Phit. Trans. XV11. 88 He 
regrets the loss also of many Polyhistorians, as, Theo- 

ompus, Phavorinus, and Alexander Polyhistor. | 1881 

lasson De Quincey xi. 137 Much of that *polyhistoric 
character, that multifariousness of out-of-the-way tearing. 
1819 J. Ricuarpson Kant's Logic 61 Mere *polyhistory is, 
So to say, learning which is cyclopic, or wants an eye— that 
of philosophy. 1869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Hist, Greece 
II, 111, iii. 509 Sophistry ..thus necessarily led to a vain and 
superficial polyhistory, such as was most fully represented 
in the person of Hipptas of Elis. 

Poly-laminated to -lobular: see Poty- 1. 

Polyle, variant of PULLAILE Qés., poullry. 

Polylogy (pililédzi). rare, Also 7 polu-. 

ad. Gr. rodvAoyia, f. roAvAdyos loquacious : see 

‘oLy- and -Locy.] Much speaking, loquacity. 
So Poly:logize v, zxtr. (once-wa.), Lo talk much. 
1603 R. T. Five Gudlie Seri, 287 Veing Polulogies and 


[f. as 


| acertain amount of polymathic learning. 
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Battologies that is vaine repetitions, and much babbling». 
1621 T. Grancer On Eccles. 115 Many words, (batologie or 
polylogie).. are signes of a foole. 1845 S. Juop Margaret 
u. ii, T have ‘polylogized’ quite long enoogh. 1890 JZy 
Curates 19 Mr. Slimmer's vigorous cnergy in polylogy (i 1 
may coin a word). . 

Polyloquent lo -mastigous: see PoLy- 1. 

Polymastodont (pplimarstddpnt), a. and sd. 
Palwont. [f. mod.L. Polymastodon, -ont-, f. Gr. 
moAu-, POLY-+ #ao7és breast, nipple + ddovs tooth: 
cf. Mastopoy.] a. aaj. Belonging to the genus 
Polymastodon or family Polymastodontide of small 
extinct N. American marsupials, having numerous 
tubercles on the molar tecth. b. sd. A marsupial 
of this genus or family. 

Polymath (pp'limep), sd. (a.) Also 7 polu- 
mathe. [ad. Gr. moAvpaéys having learnt much, 
{. moAv- much + pad-, stein of pav@dver to learn. 
So F. folymathe.] A person of much or varied 
learning ; one acquainted with various subjects of 


study. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afed, Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 4/2 ‘To 
he thought and held Polumathes and Polybistors. @ 1840 
Moore Devilamong Schol.7 ‘Vhe Polymaths and Polyhistors, 
Polyglots and all their sisters, 1855 M. Pattison Ess. 
1. 290 He belongs to the class which German writers . have 
denominated §Polymaths’. — 1897 ©. SmEaton Swvllett 
i. 30 One of the last of the mighty Scots polymaths. 

b. attrib. or adj. Very learned. 

1881 A thenzunt 31 Sept. 300/3 [His] literary criticism. -is 
generally judicious and free from ‘ polymath terminology '. 
1893 Yrui. Educ. 1 Dec.657/1 A polymath headmaster. 

So Polymathic a., pertaining to a polymath, 
characterized by varied learning; + Poly'mathist 
= polymath; Poly‘mathy [ad. Gr. modvyadia), 
much or varicd learning, acquaintance with many 
branches of knowledge. 

1828 Wesster, “Polymathic, pertaining to _polymathy. 
1849 One tr. Humdboldt’s Cosmos M1. 541 Necessity for 
1621 Iip. Movunx- 

yay Diatriba 322 An Atlas of Learning, the unly *Poly- 

mathist of the World. ¢ 1645 Howett Lett. (1650) ITT. 

viii. 13 Polymathists, that stand poring..upon a moth-eaten 

Author. 1642 Hartiin Aef Schools 53 That high, and 

excellent learning, which inen, for the large extent of it, 

call *Polymathie. 1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 88 Aristotle.. 

exhibits .. much of that polymathy which he transmitted to 

the Peripatetics generally. 1895 Brnekx Comparetti's 
| Vergil in Mid. Ages 224 The tendency .. of the scholars of 
the time,.. was entirely towards polymathy. 


| Polymatype (py'limatsip). Printing. [a. F. 


| polymatype, arbitrary f. Poty- + Tyre sd.) A 
method, now disused, of casting a large number of 
types at one operation. Also av/rid. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 T, L. Dr VinneE J/o.ron's Bech. 
Exerc, Printing 416 Didot's polymatype mould, made to 
cast Pol types at one operation. 


+Polyme'chany. 0¢s. rare. Also poli-. 
(ad. Gr. roAupnxavia fullness of resources, inven- 
tiveness, f. moAupyyavos adj., f, moAv-, PoLy-+ 
pnxavy contrivance, Macitixe.] Multifarions con- 
trivance or invention. 


soz G. Harvey Four Lett, iv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 230 In 
actuall Experimentes, and polymechany, nothing too- 


profound. . 

Polymely (pélitm/li). Anat. [ad. mod.1. 
polymelia, {, Gr. modu-, POLY- + péAos limb.] The 
occurrence of supernumerary or redundant limbs or 
members, as a monstrosity. So Polyme'‘lian a., 
exhibiting polymely. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Polymelian..Polymely. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 857 note (Cassell Suppi.), 
New growths comparable to the bifid or trifid regenerated 
tails of Lizards, and to the lydactyly and even polymely 
arising from mutilations in Batrachians. 

Polymeni'scous, «. [f. Poty- + Meniscus 
+ -ous.] Composed of many lenses, as the eye 
of an insect. 

1888 Roiteston & Jackson Anim. Life 492 (Arthropoda) 
A polymeniscous eye. 1899 J. A. Thomson Outl. Zool, xiv. 
304 They have only one lense (monomeniscous), whereas the 
compound forms have many Jenses (polymeniscous), 

Polymer (po'lima1). Chem. [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. roAupep-7s having many parts, mani- 
fold, f. rodv-, PoLY- + pépos part, share ; so mod.F. 
polymere adj. See Isonrr.} A substance poly- 
meric with another; any one of a series of poly- 
meric compounds. 

1866 Roscoe Elem, Chet. 314 GC eaitie Acid. .. This 
polymer of cyanicacid isa solid crystalline substance formed 


on heating urea. 1889 Crour Sted/ar Evol. 95 The bodies 
thus formed are known as polymers. 


Polymeric (pglimerik), 2. Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-I¢, after Ger. polymerisch (Berzelius, 1830). 
Of two or more compounds, or of one compoun 
in relation to another (const. with): Composed of 
the same elements in the same proportions, but so 
that the numbers of atoms of the several elements 
in the molecule in one snbstance are some multiple 
of those in another, and thus the molecnlar weight 
of the one is the same multiple of that of the 
other. (Distinguished from IsomEric.) 

1847 Turner Elem, Chem. (ed. 8) 175 The second case of 


isomerism is that of bodies in which, while the relative pro- 
| portion of the elements are the same, the absolute number of 


POLYMIGNITE, 


atoms of each element, and consequently the equivalent or 
atomic weights of the compounds, differ.. .Such compounds 
are called polymeric. 1850 Daubeny A tom. The. vill. (ed. 2) 
265 Olefiant gas and cetene are polymeric bodies. 1880 
J.W. Lece Bite 233 Asserted to be polymeric with bilirubin. 

Polymeride (p/li'méraid). Chew. [fas Poiy- 

MER + -IDE.) = POLYMER. 
1857 Minter Eves. Chen, 11. ji. 5 The formation of 
isomerides, metamerides, and polymerides ..can only be 
accounted for by supposing that differences of chemical 
arrangement occur in these different cases. 1864 H. SpENcER 
Biol. 1. 10 Essential oil of turpentine being converted into 
a mixture of several of these polymerides, by simple exposure 
tua heat of 460°. ; 

Polymerism (p/limériz’m),  [f. as PoLy ner 
+ Isa; cl. i. podymdrisme.) 

1. Chem. The condition of being polymeric. 

1847 Turner Elem. Chen. (ed. 8 679 Itis bythe assumption 
of compound radicals, that we are enabled to explain the 
numerous cases of isomerism and polymerism which occur 
in organic chemistry. 1850 Daubrny 4 om. The. viii. (ed. 2) 
265 ‘I'he former case Berzelius ha» distinguished by the 
term polymerism ; the latter, by that of metamerism. 1882 
Statto Concepts Med. Physics 302 Vhis rule applies..like- 
wise to cuses of allotropy and polymerism. 

2. Liol. The condition of being polymerous. 

1849 Craic, Zolyznerism, the state of monstrosity in which 
an animal or plant is characterized by the presence of u 
multiplicity of parts. 1871 ALLMAN JJonogy. Gymnoblastec 
téydroids 1, p. xiv, Polymerism... Simple multiplicity of the 
component zooids vf the coluny. | 

Polymerize (p/liméraiz), v. [fas Ponyuen 
+ -IZE.] 

1. Chem. a. trans. To render polymeric; to 
form a polymer of. b. zzér. To become poly- 
meric; to be converted into a polymer, 

1865 Mansrizetp Salts 247 That..two molecules of the 
same body, when formed side by side, shall become poly- 
merized ur dimerized into a compound of double equivalent 
weight. 1883 A¢heneune 7 Apr. 447/3 M. Vierthelot. sis led 
to suspect that .. the various tines of carbon which veew 


in nature are in reality polymerized products of the wuc 


element carbon. 


2. Biol, (¢rans.) Yo render polymcrous. 

1879 W. Ditimar in Encycl, Brit. 1X. 98/1 note, The 
vibriones are seemingly nothing more than polymerized 
hacteria, with intensificd powers of locomotion. With regard 
to their position in the world of life, present evidence leaves 
it uncertain whether they are plants or animals. 

Hence Poly:meriza‘tion, the action or process of 
polymerizing ; formation of polymers. 

1880 .Vature XXIIL. 193/2 This one fundamental for 
yields our ordinary elemems and many others Ly ordinary 
polymerisation. 1g00 ation (N.¥.) 10 May 366/2 That 
the same matter exists everywhere throughout the stellar 
system in a few different grades of evolution—that is, of 
polymerization and combinations of polymers—depending 
upon the temperature to which it is subjected. 

Po-lymerone. Chem. rare. [a ¥. polymdrone 
(Laurent), f. as PoLYMER + -oNEa.] «An organic 
compound constituted of two or more aplones or 
simple groups of molecules, as salicin, = C,11,,05 
+ C,11,0, — H,0. Also aétrid. 

1866 ObLiNnG Anim, Chem. 30 We regard highly complex 
or polymerone bodies as compounds formed by the union of 
Jess complex or aplone bodies with one another. bcd. 83 
Capable vf entering into combination with one another ., to 
form still more numervus and complicated polymerone bodies. 

Polymerosomatous (p/li:mérosdu mates), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. polymerosématus (f. Gr. modv- 
pepys having many parts + o@pa (cwpar-) body) 
+ -o0vs.) Having the body composed of many 
segments, as in the order of Arachnida containing 
the scorpions and allied animals. 

1858 Mayne Evxpos. Lex., Polymerosontatus, applied by 
Leach to an Order (Polynterosomata) of the Arachuides 
Cephalotomata, having the body formed of a long series of 
rings : polymerosomatons. | 

Polymerous (péliméres), 2. 
+ -0Us.] 

1. Nat. //ist. Composed ofinany parts, members, 
or segments. 

1858 Mayvxe Exfos. Lex., Polymerus,..applied hy Blain- 
ville to the Chetopoda, which have numerous articulations: 
polymerous, 1866 7 reas. Bot, : 5 Polymerous, consisting 
of many parts. 1869 Studext I1. 12 Polymerous leaves are 
those in which the hundles anastomose once or more between 
their two extremities. 1896 Allbutt's Syst Ated. 1.71 In 
these regions the leucocytes were mainly polymerous or 
multinuclear, 

2. Chem. = POLYMERIC. rave—°. 

1864 in WEBSTER. : 

Polymetallism to -microscope: see PoLy-1. 

Polymeter (pflitmiar). [mod. f. Pony- + 
“METER! in F. folymeétre.] A technical or trade 
name given to various measuring devices. 

Among these are: a. ‘An instrument for measuring 
angles * (Knight Dret. Afeck, 1875). b. An apparatus for 
testing the istance between railway rails, and detectin 
eae of elevation [= ras dads of Couturier one 
c. A form of hygrometer with thermometer and tables of 
dew-points, etc., attached (Funk's Stand, Dict). 

Polymignite (pglimi-gnait), 1x. [Named 
by Berzelins, 1824, f. Gr. woAu-, PoLy- + peyvivat 
to mix + -ITE1,] A rare mineral, containing the 
oxides of titanium, zirconium, yitrinm, iron, ceriam, 
calcinm, manganese, and other metals; occurring 
in thin slender black crystals with submetallic 
lustre. 


(i. as PoLYMER 
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POLYMITE. 


1826 (homson's cinn. X), 23, | have named it Polymignite, 
from the multiplicity of its elements. 1892 Dana J/ix, 
(ed. 6) 743 The axial ratios of polymignite and zschynite 
are closely similar, coutes 

+ Po:lymite, polimite, a. Ods. [a. OF. folt-, 
folymite, ad, late L. poly, folintitus of many 
colours (Vulg. Ger. xxxvii. 3, tr. Gr. moridos in 
LXX), a. Gr. moAvperos composed of many threads.] 
Woven of many different, or different-coloured, 
threads; many-coloured, as a garment. 

crqxo Lyo. Life Our Lady MS. Soc. Antig. 134 If. 13 
(Halliw.) Of jonge Josephe the cote polimite (= Vulg. 
txnicam polymitam| Wrouzte by the power of alle the 
Trinite. 1413-20 — Chron. Troy wi xxii. (1555), Though 
my wede he not pollymyte As of coloures forth I wyll 
endyte. (1876 Rock 7ert, Faby. i. 3 So as to work the 
cloths called poly:mita.] i 

+ Po'lymix, a. Obs. rare—. [ad. F. poly ntixe 
(Rabelais), ad. L. folymyxos (Martial), f. Gr. woAv-, 
Poty- + pvga lamp-nozzle.] Having many wicks. 

1694 Motteux Nadelats vy. xxxiii, Martial’s Polymix 
Lantern made a vey good Figure there. [1832 Geir 
Pompeiana |, vi. 94, Names expressive of the number of 
burners, as..polymixi.] 

Polymorph (pe'limgif). [mod.f. Gr. modv- 
popp-os of many forms, f. moAvu-, PoLy- + poppy 
form. Cf. I. polymorphe adj. raultiform.] 

1. Aw. Hist. A polymorphous organism, or an 
individual of a polymorphous species. 

1828 Weester, Polymorph, a name given by Soldani to 
a numerous tribe or series of shells, which are very small, 
irregular and singular in form, and which cannot he referred 
to any known genus. Diet. Nat. (fist. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polymorph, one ofa series the mem- 
bers of which are characterised by Polsonorphiso, i 

2, Chem. and Alin, A substance that crystallizes 
in two or more different forms: sce PoLymor- 
PHOUS 3. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

3. Biol. A polymorpho-nuclear leucocyte, 

1904 Brit, Med. Frud. 10 Sept. 583 The polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles, or as T shall call them for the sake of 
brevity, polymorphs... here is no relation hetween the 
transitionals and the polymorphs. /6/d. 584 ‘They [transi- 
tionals] are not increased in number in the hlood in a poly: 
inorph leucocytosis. ; 

Polymorphean, a. rare. [irreg. f. as Poiy- 
MoneH, after words in -ea2.] = POLYMORPiOUS 1. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Polymorphean, of many forms or 
fashions. 1658 in Putuies. 1874 tr. Lange's Comm, Zeph. 
30 ‘The polymorphean practics of error, 

Polymorphic (pelimg-sfik), a. 
MORPH + -1¢.] 

1. Multiform ; = Porymorpiocs 1, 

1816 G.S. Faner Orig. fagan Idol. 1.49 Every animal 
was a symbol or form of the great polymorphic deity. /did. 
ILI. 642 The polymorphic images of the principal hero.god. 
1885 Pall Alall G. 17 Apr. 5/1 Other varieties of inde- 
pendent fancy, in which word-twisting scholars have chosen 
to discover but the one polymorphic and elusive sun-god. 

2. Nat. //ist., etc. = PoLYMORPHOUS 2. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1860) 46 Genera which have 
been called ‘protean’ or ‘polymorphic’, in which the 
species present _an inordinate amount of variation. 1881 
Gard. Chron. XVI. 621 Polymorphic states of a Phoma, 
3898 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V. 416 The shape of the auclens 
is constantly undergoing variation, for which reason it is 
gencrally described as polymorphic. 

Polymorphism (pplimp-sfiz’m). [fas Poty- 
MORPH + -I8M; 80 F. folymorphisme,) The condition 
or character of being polymorphous; the oceur- 
rence of something in several different forms. 


1. gen.: cf. PouymorPHous 1. 

1839 /raser's Alag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly- or heteromor- 
phism, 1871 H. Macmiunan 7rue Vine iit. (1872) 112 This 
polymorphism of the Christian character .. secures the 
charm and the contrast of an endless variety. 

2. Nat. (fist., etc.: cf. PoLYMORPHOUS 2, 

1857 Daawin in Life & Lett. (1887) If. 101 The perplexing 
subject of polymorphism. 1874 Cooke Fung? é What is 
now known of the polymorphism of fungi. 1899 Cacney tr. 
Jaksch's Clin, Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 56 The plague bacillus ex- 
hibits an unusual degree of polymorphism. 

3. Chen. and AZiz.: cf. PoLymoreHous 3. 

3858 BuckLe Croétiz. (1869) 11. vii. 400 vote, The difficulties 
introduced into the study of minerals by the discovery of 
isomorphism and polymorphism. 1878 Guanry Crystallogr. 
83 Dimorphism Bad Gimorphism are particular cases of 
polymorphism. 

Polymorphi'stie, a. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-1sTic.] Of or relating to polymorphism. 

1897 Nat. Science re 107 We find in Ktitzing the belief 
that lower algae transform themselves into higher forms, 
even into moss-protonema. Hitherto these polymorphistic 
ideas. .have not succeeded in establishing themselves. 

Polymorpho-, combiniag form repr, Gr, woAv- 
poppos muluform (cf. PotyworeHic, PoLysor- 
Puous): in Polymorpho-ce‘llular a., composed 
of cclls of various shapes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895); 
Polymorpho-nu'clear, -nu‘cleate adjs., having 
several nuclei of various shapes. 

1g01 Lancet 23 Mar. 848/1 A Mi AL count now gave: 
large mononuclear, 24 per cent.; small mononuclear, 10 per 
cent.; and polymorphonuclear, 66 per cent. xg01 Brit. 
Med. Frul. zg June 1606 The polymorphonuelear leucocytes 
are essentially derived from the bone marrow. 1904 /dfd. 
10 Sept. 560 The orale incurs cell, 


Polymorphous (pylimpsfes), 2. [f. Gr. toAv- 
popp-os (f. noAv-, POLY- + poppy shape) multiform 


[f as Pory- 
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+ -0us.] Having, assuming, or occurring in, 
many or various forms; multiform. 


1. gen. 

, ¥823 De Quincey Herder Wks. 1863 XII. 116, I still find 
it difficult to form any judgment of an author so ‘many- 
sided ’ (to borrow a German expression)—so polymorplious 
as Herder. 1888 M. Tuomrson in Literature (N.Y.) 22 Sept. 
330 Hayne .. did not take tied to that flexible, elastic, 
Poe orinoes vehicle through which ..our later poets de- 
iver their imaginings. 1894 Asp. Benson in Hestm. Gas. 
22 Sept, 1898, 1/3 These terrors of a polymorphous religion 
in whicha child is being tanght in one canal bya Baptist, 
and in the next by a Congregationalist, and in the next by 
a Koman Catholic, and in the next by an agnostic, do not 
exist. 


2. Nat. [ist., Biol., Path. a. Waving or oceur- 


ring in several different forms in diffcrent indivi- 


duals, or in differeat conditions of growth; having | 


many varieties: as a species of animal or plant, 
the zooids of a compound organism, an eruptive 
disease, ctc. b. Assuming various forms succes- 
sively ; of changing form : as an amoeba, infusorian, 
ele. c. Passing through several markedly different 
forms in successive stages of development; having 
several definitely marked metamorphoses. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 368 There is a 
species of Medicago called polymorphous or many-form, 
1828 Staak Elem, Nat. Hist. V1. 447 Infusoria. Microscopic 
animals, gelatinous, transparent, polymorphous, and con- 
tractile. 1856 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 56 
Stentor... Body conical, from its contractility polymorphous. 
1876 Dunrinc Dis, Skin 55 The polymorphous erythemata. 
1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 636 A polymorphous erup- 
tion accompanied hy itching. ; : 

3. Chem. and Alin, Crystallizing in Wwo or more 
forms, csp. in forms belonging to different systems ; 
dimorphous or trimorphous. 

_ 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.687 Polymorphisut. A body 
is said to be polymorphous when it crystallises in two or 
more forms not derivable one from the other. fee 

4. Afus. Applied to contrapuntal compositions 
in which the subjects are treated in various ways, 
as by inversion, augmentation, diminution, etc. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1898 in Stainer & Baraetr Dici. 

Polymorphy (py'limgifi). [ad. Gr. roAupoppia 
multiformity: see PoLymoreHous and -y; so F. 
folymorphie.| = PoLxMORPHISM. 

1846 Worcester, Polymorpiy, state of having many forms. 
Ec. Kev. 1874 Cooke Fungi 185 Two distinct kinds of 
phenomena have been grouped under the term ‘polymorphy'. 

Poly-mountain: sce Poty c. 

Polymyarian (pe liymoiériin), a. and sé. 
Zool, 
(f Gr. moAu-, PoLy- + pds, pd- moscle + -ard-us: 
see -ARY!) +-an.] a. adj. Tclonging to the 
section Jolymyarit of Nematode worms, having 
many muscle-cells in ench quadrant of the body. 
b. 56. A worm of this section. 

Polymyodian (pelijmoi,dwdiin), 2. Ornith. 
(f mod.L, Polymyéodi pl. (Miiller 1847) Cirreg. f. 
Gr. modu-, PoLy- + pis muscle + gy song) +-AN: 
cf. Mesomyopian.] Belonging to the division Po/y- 
myodé of passerine birds, having numerous muscles 
of the syrinx or ‘song-muscles’: corresponding to 
Oscines 2. Also (erron.) Polymy'oid a. 

1867 Proc. Zoot. Soc. 471 In no one of them does the 
structure of the skull differ so much from that of a typical 
polymyodian Coracomorph (e.g. one of the Corvidar) as does 
that of the also polymyodian Coccothraustes. 

Polymyositis : see PoLy- 1. 

Polymythy (pelimipi). [ad. mod.L. foly- 
miythia, {. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + pvOos fable, story 
+-fa, -y: cf. Gr. roAvuios wordy, full of story.] 
Combination of a number of stories in one narra- 
tive or dramatic work. 

(1725 Pore Odyssey 1. View Epic Poem iv. p. xii, This 
Multiplication cannot be call'd a vicious and irregular Poly- 
miythia.| 1727-41 CuampBers Cycl., Polymythy,..a multi- 
plicity of fables in an epic or dramatic poem. 1879 WV. Shaks. 
Soc. Trans, 46" Polymythy..in Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Poems, 

Polyneme (pg'liazm), [ad. modL. Poly- 
ném-us (Gronovius 1754), f. Gr. moAu-, PoLy- + 
vijpo thread.] A fish of the genus Polynenis or 
family Lolynemide, found in tropical seas, and 
characterized by having the lower part of each 
pectoral fin divided into a number of slender rays. 
So Polyne’miform a., having the form or structure 
of a polyneme; Polynemoid @., resembling a 
polyneme; sé. a poles fish. 

1828 WesstEa, Potyuemne..Pennant, 

hs lke (pelin? fia, -siit), [mod.L. form of 
F. Polynésie (De Brosses 1756), f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- 
+ vijcos island. 

(It has been asserted that the name had been used by cer- 
tain anthors Lwo centuries before De Brosses. This is an 
error ane founded on the circumstance that De Brosses in 
the Vadle des Articles of his Histoire, arranges the voyages 
under his three heads of Magellanic, Australie, and Poly- 
nésie, and also uses these designations in the headings which 
he prefixes to the narratives themselves, in the originals of 
which no such terms occur. These headings are retained 
by Callander in his Terra Australis, 1766 (an unacknow- 
ledged transl. of De Brosses).] 


(f mod.L. Pofmparii- pl. (Schneider) | 


POLYNOMIAL. 


Collective name for the numerous small islands ia 
the Pacific Ocean, cast of Australia and the Malay 
archipelago (or, in restricted sense, for those cast 
of Melanesia and Micronesia), ence allusively. 

[1756 De Baosses Hist. Navig. aux Terres Australes 
Pref. 2 La division de la terre australe y étoit faite [i.e. ina 
memoir previously read by De Brosses to a private literary 
society, which formed the germ of his //isfoire], relative. 
ment & ces trois mers,en Magellanique, Polynésie et Anstra- 
lasie. J/éid. vi, Surtont dans la Polynésie.] 1766 J. Cat- 
LANDER Terra Australis Cognita 1. 49 We [i.e De Brosses] 
call the third division o/ynesia, being composed of all those 
islands, which are found dispersed in the vast Pacific Ocean. 
{bid. 73 (Heading) Ferdinand Magellan to ee and 
Polynesia [De Baosses I. 121 Ferdinand Magellan en 
Magellanique & en Polynésie]. 1815 Tuckey Maritime 
Geog. 1V. 1842 M. Russet Polynesia & 2z The name 
Polynesia was first poe to this interesting portion of the 

lobe by the learned President de Brosses, in his History of 

favigalion. 

Jig. 1889 Cornh, Mag. July 69 On the floor a polynesia of 
spittoons in a sea of sawdust. 

Polynesian (pelinz*fian), a. and sd. [f. Poxy- 
NESIA +-AN; cf F. polyndsien.] a. adj. Belonging 
to Polynesia. b. sé. A native or inhabitant of 
Tolyaesia, a South Sea islander. 

1828 Weustea, Polynesian, pertaining to Polynesia, 1842 
M. Russet. Polynesia i. 33 ‘The Indo-Americans and Poly- 
nesians are one people, 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. IT. 
xxxvili. 458 The possibility of an early communication be- 
tween South America and the Polynesian world. 1899 
Eura in Frul. Anthrop. inst, XXIX. 158 Tongues vf 
mixed Polynesian and Melanesian origin. 

Polynesic (pglinfsik), a. Path. [f. as Poty- 
NESIA + -10.) Occurring in insulated patches. 

1899 A dlbutt’s Sysi. Med. VI. 50 Multilocular sclerosis, 
Polynesic sclerosis. 

Polyneuritis: see Poxy- 1. 

| Polynia (polinii). Also -nya. ([Russ. 
NOABLULA Po/iinya a rotten place in the ice, an 
open place amidst ice, f. root of fole, polyana 
field.} A space of open water in the midst of ice, 
esp. in the arctic seas. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 544 1t is an annulus, 2 
ring surrounding an area of open water—the Polynya, or 
Teeless Sea. 1856 — Arct. Expl. I. xx. 244 The stream- 
holes (stromhols) of the Greenland coast, the polynia of the 
Russians, 1870 J. K. Laucuton Pays. Geag. iv. 235 Adin. 
Von Wrangell found open water—or whiat is now often 
called a‘ Polynia’, an open sea, 1894 Cart. F. G, Jackson 
Thous. Days in Arctic (1899) I. 39 Lay all day ina‘ polynia’. 

Polynoid (pe'linaid), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Polynoide, pl. f. gencric name Lolprod 
(Savigny Systéme des Anndlides, 1809), {. Gr, 
NoAvvdn, name of one of the Nercids or sea-nymphs 
of Greck mythology: cf moAvvoos much thinking, 
thoughtful. See -1.J a. ad/. Belonging or allicd 
to the genus Lolynod (pelinoz) of polychete 
worms, having a flat body covered with a series of 
plates or elytra. b. 56. A polnaid worm. 

1896 Camé. Nat. Hist. 11, 262 Probably the typical num- 
her [of tentacles] is three .. as in Polynoids, Syllidz, and 
some Ennicida. ' 

Polynome (pe'lindim), sd. and a. rare. Also 
-uom,. [Back formation f. next.] 

A, sb. = PoLYNoMiAL B, 1. 

1828 Wenstea, Polynome, in Algebra, a quantity con- 
sisting of many terms, 1868 Sanpeman Pelicotedics 113 A 
polynome is said to be homogeneous of which all the terms 
are homogeneous. | 

B. adj. Having many names, 
1830 Fraser's Mag, I. 130 His father was as well known 


as polynom Wellesley. 

Polynomial (pelindumial), 2, and sé. [Hybrid 

f, Pouy- after Binomia (irreg. f. L, sdte name),] 

A. adj. 1. Alg. Consisting of many terms ; 
multinomial. Solynomial theorem (also called 
mullinomial theorem) + an extension of the bing- 
mial theorem, for the expansion of any power of 
a polynominl expression. 

1704 J. Haass Lex. Techn. 1, Polynomial, or Alultino- 
mzal Roots, in Mathematicks, are such as are composed of 
many Nomes, Parts or Members; as,a+é+d@+c¢. 1706 in 
Puitures. 

2. Consisting of, or characterized by, many 
names or terms: as the old scientific nomenclature 
in which species were denoted by names of more 
than two terms, or any modern nomenclature in 
which the genus, species, sub-species, variety, etc. 
are indicated hy a number of terms (instead of 
only the genus and species by two terms: sce 
Brxomian A. 2). 

1828 Wenstex, Polynomial, containing many names or 
lerms. 

B. sé. 1. Aég. An expression consisting of 
many terms; a multinomial. 

1674 Jeaxs Arith, (1696) ag ee knit logether by both 
Signs are called..by some Multinomials, or Polynomials, 
that is, man ed. 1753 Cuamaers Cycl Suppl. s.v-y 


nam 

To raisea lyre to any given power, may be done by 

Sir Isaac Newton's binomial theorem. ¢1865 in Circ. Se. 1. 

481/1 We conelude that the ee is not a square. 

1906 Athenzunt x Sage "he Expansion of Poly- 
nomials in Series of Functions, 

2. A scientific name consisting of many terms 


(see A. 2), 


POLYNOMIALISM. 


1885 Nature XXXL. 4313/1 Trinomials—that is the usage 
of three names, of which the last is that of the sub-species— 
are in great favour...Quadrinomials and Polynomials must 
necessarily follow. : 
lence Polyno‘mialism, a system of polynomial 
nomenclature; Polyno-mialist, one who uses or 
favours polynomial nomenclature. 

Polynomic (peling'mik), 2. rare. 
NOME + -1C.] = POLYNOMIAL A. T, 2. 

1868 Sanoeman Peircotetics 112 The symbolized result of 
-.a Polynomic Expression or Polynome in x. 1898 Nature 
1 Dec, 114/2 ‘To make a Be pcomic terminology of members 
run parallel with a polyphyletic development. 

Polynuclear to -ommatous: sce Poty- 1, 

Polyodont (pe'liddent), 2. and sd. Zoo’. [ad. 
mod.L. Polyodon, -ont- (Lacépéde 1798), generic 
name, ad. Gr. noAuddous, -odorvr- having many teeth, 
f. moAv-, Poty- + ddovr- stem of docs tooth; so 
F. folyodonte.) a. adj. Waving many teeth; 
spec. belonging to the genus /%o/yodon or family 
Lolyodontidx of fishes, which in the young state 
have numerous crowded teeth. b. sd. A fish of 
this genns or family. 

Polyonym (pg‘lijénim). rare. 
wvup-os: see POLYONYMOUS.] 

1. Each of a number of different words having 
the same meaning; = Synonym. rare or Obs. 

1858 Sat. Kev. 6 Mar. 241/21 The Stoics wished to sub- 
stitute the term polyonyms for that of synonyms, and no 
reader of Plato will need to be reminded of the banter with 
which Prodicus is more than once assailed on account of 
his lectures on synonyms. inte 

2. Proposed by Coues for: A scientific name (of 
a species, etc.) consisting of more than three terms. 

1884 Coves in Auk Oct. 321, 1 would therefore suggest 


and recommend as follows :—.. Podyonyuz. An onym con- 
sisting of more than three terms. pas 

3. Used by Buck for a technical term consisting 
of two or more words, as fia mater, ascending vena 
CAVA, 

1889 Buck's Haudbk, Med. Se. VIN. §18/1 There are 
two methods of securing mononyms from pre-existing 
polyonyms : A. By the omission of unessential words,..B. By 
the compounding of two or more of the separnte words, /did. 
§24/1 In reducing polyonyms to mononyms the retained 
word should be as distinctive as possible. 

So Polyo‘nymal, a. = PoLyNoMIAL A. 2; Poly- 
onymist = POLYNOMIALIST. 

Polyonymic (pelijni-mik), a. [& as prec. + 
sic.) Of the nature of a polyonym or name con- 
sisting of several words. 

1889 Buck's Mandbk, Med. Se. VAN. 516/2 The conver- 
sion of the polyonymic, simile name into one which is mono- 
nhymic and metaphorical, may commonly be effected by 
omitting the common nonn and reducing the adjective to 
the substantive from which it was derived. 


Polyonymous (pelig‘nimas), 2. Also 9 erron. 
-onomoua. [f Gr. noAvmvupos having many 
names (f. moAu-, PoLy- + évopza, AZol. éyuza name) 
+ -0u8: cf. astonymous.| Waving many names or 
titles; called or known by several different names. 

1678 Cuoworrn (uted. Syst. 1. iv. 477 The supreme God 
amongst the Pagans was polyonymons, and worshipped 
under several personal names. 1754 Fietoine Voy. Lisbon 
Wks, 1882 VIE. 97 That polyonymons officer nforesaid. 
@ 1843 Soutuey Doctor ccix. (1848) 565/2 The polyonomous 
Arabian philosopher Zechariah Ben Mohammed Ben Mah- 
mod A} Camnni Al Cazvini. 1890 E. Jouxson Rise Christens 
don 469 Their mysterious and polyonymons ancestry. 

b. Applied to the varions names given to the 
same thing. (Usually synonymous.) rare, 

‘Zuvdvuna were called woAvivyza by the Peripatetics’ 
(Liddell & Scott s,v. woAvairvypos). 

1856 Max MUtcer Céifs (1880) IL. xvi. 52 The large pro- 

rtion of .. polyonymous terms by which every ancient 
anguage is c aracterized, 

Polyonymy (peliinémi). Also 9 erron. 
-onomy. fad. Gr. woAvevupia a multitude of 
names, f, woAu@vup-os: see prec. and -y.J 

I. The use of several different names for the 
same person or thing; variety of names or titles 
(esp. in ancient mythology). 

1678 Cuowortn J/ndeli. Syst. Pref.. The Many Pagan, 
Poetical and Political Gods,.. prove them Really to have 
been, but the Polyonymy of one God. 1803 G.S. Faber 
Cabiri\, 177 Remarks on the polyonymy of the solar Noah. 
1895 Q. Kev. Jan. 227 The Normans ..had..a system of 
polyonomy which led to much confusion. 


2. The use of a designation consisting of several 
names; the use of seientific names consisting of 
more than two terms or words, to denote species, 
varieties, etc., of animals or plants; polynomial 
nomenclature. 

ll Polyopia (pelijéu-pia). atk. Also in angili- 
cized form po'lyopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. modu-, 
Poty- + dy, wm. eye: cf. antblyopia, diplopia, 
myopia.) An affection of the eyes in which one 
object is seen as two or more; multiple vision. 

1853 Duncuson Med. Lex, Polyopy. 1879 P. Saunt 
Glaucoma 75 The effect upon the refraction was such as to 
pes polyopia, 1899 Addbudt's Sysi. Med. VIM. 107 

lonocular diplopia, that is the seeing of two or even of 
more (polyopia) images with one eye. 

So || Polyo-psia [Gr. -opia, from dys sight] = 
POLYOPIA. 


[f Pory- 


[ad. Gr. modu- 


1093 


184a Duxcuison Wed. Lex., Polyepsia,. .vision is so called, 
when multiple. 1896 Batpwin tr. Bract's Adt. U'crsonality 
67 On the left the field of vision is normal. Further, there 
is achromatopsia and monocular polyopsia. 

{| Polyoptron (pglijg-ptrgn), -um (-#m). [mod. 
L., f. Gr. toAv-, PoLY- + -omrpov, naming instruments 
of sight: see Dioprer.] An optical instrument 
throngh which objects appear multiplied ; a multi- 
plying-glass (see quot. 1842). Cf. Ponyscopy 1. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Polyoptrum,..a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminished. 1842 
Branoe Dret. Se., etc., Polyoptrou, in Optics, a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminished. It com- 
sists of a lens one side of which is plane, hut in the other 
are gronnd several spherical concavities. 

Polyorama to Polyoxygen : see Pour-. 

Polyose (pp'lijdns). Chem. [f. Pouy- + -ose 2.] 
A general term for those carbohydrates in which 
the complex molecule contains several groups of 
sugar-molecules. 

1900 Nature 15 Mar. 462/1 The complex polyoses, such as 
starch and cellulose. 

Polyp, polype (pelip). Forms: 5 polippe, 
6 polipe, 7 polip, 7—- polype, polyp. Sce also 
Poutr.  [a. IF. pohipe (folie, v.r. polfe in Brun. 
Lat. 13th c.), ad. L. folyp-2s: sce PoLyves.] 

+1. Zool. Properly, an animal having many feet or 
foot-like processes : but in use restricted to certain 
organisms, not all answering to this description. 
+a. orfg. A cephalopod having eight or ten arms 
or tentacles, as an octopus or a cuttle-fish ; 
Pouce (F. foulfe). Obs. 

1583 Greenr Mamilia un. Wks. (Grosart) 1). 257 The 
Polipe chaunge themselues intv the likenesse of enerie 
obiect. 1590 Lopce Enphues Gold. Leg. (Hunter. Cl.) 12 
Their passions are as momentarie as the colanrs of a Polipe, 
which changeth at the sight of enerie obiect. 1602 I, Hertxc. 
Anai. 10 Beeing himselfe more variable then the Polyp. 
1616 BettoKar Lug. Expos, 5. V., Inconstant persons are 
sometimes said to be Polypes. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
HL Xi, 108 The Preak (by some called the Polyp). 1752 
Warson in PAid Trans, XLVU. 462 The great sea polype 
(which is eaten in Lent in the Mediterranean). . 

b. In later use, widely applied to various animals 
of low organization; chiefly to ccelenterates of 
different classes, esp. a hydra or other hydrozoan, 
a ‘coral-insect’ or other anthozoan ; also to the 
polyzoa, to certain echinoderms, and loosely to 
rotifers, infusorians, etc. ¢@. Many of the above 
being compound or ‘colonial’ organisms, the term 
is hence used sfec. for a single individual, ‘ person’, 


or zooid of the eolony (also PoLyPIDE, PoLYPITE), | 


1742 HH. Baxter Wicrose. 1. v.97 A Creature called Polype 
found adhering to the Lens Palustris. 19743 — in PAs. 
Trans. X11. 616, 1 chuse a Polype to my Mind, and put 
it in a small convex Lens with a Drop of Water. 1952 
Watson hid. XLVIT. 467 There are some species of the 
polype of the madrepora, which are produced singly, others 
in clusters. 1754 Dranver Aid, XLVI. 806 The polyp is 
an animal of the vermicular kind. 1788 Ssntit hid. 
LXXVILI. 163 But thcir animated flowers or polypes, in 
which the essence of their being resides, are endued with 
hoth these properties in an high degree. 1855 Kincstey 
Glanens (1878) App. 232 The simplest form of polype is 
that of a fleshy bag open at one on surmounted hy a circle 
of contractile threads or fingers called tentacles, 1872 
Mivart £lew. Anat. 8 A 6th primary group.. Coelenterata, 
contains all sea-anemones, jelly-fishes, Portnguese men-of- 
war, and all polyps. 1875 Huxcey & Martin “lew. Biol. 
(2883) 98 These are Polypes, the brown ones belonging to 
the species termed Hydra fusca, the green to that called 
Hf. viridis. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. xv. 256 The growth 
of the coral polypes. ae tr. De Cade hafiees lum, Spee. 
1 Polyps were long regarded as plants, 1888 Routeston & 
Jacnson Anim. Life 726 The zooids are sometimes dimor- 
phic and then are known as autozooids (= polypes). 

Jig. 1829 Gen. P. Tompson #rerc. (1842) I. 41 The 
polype of human happiness, though cut in pieces and turned 
inside out, still lives, and applies itself to multiply and grow. 

2. Path, = PoLYPus 2. rare. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 19 In doynge awcy polippis 
(v.”. polippes) bat is fleisch pat growib wibinne nose. 
1579 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 35 The iuice healeth 
the polip in the nose, 1897 4 Ubutt's Syst. Med. M1. 823 
When a polyp exists at the apex of the intussusccptum, it 
forms..a very definite impediment to reduction. 

3. attrib. and Comé, {in sense 1), as polyp-bearer, 
-cell, -colony, -cup, + fish (=a), -mass; polyp- 
atem, -atock, the stem, stock, or common snpport 
of a compound polyp; = Potypary, PoLyripom ; 
+ polyp-atone, app. some precious stone supposed 
to change colour like the ‘polyp’ (see Ia). 

1846 Dana Zoo. ii. (1848) 15 xofe, Polypifer, polypary, 
and polypidom, signifying *polyp-bearer, or ahive or honse 
of polyps. 1846 Pattexson Zoo/. 22 The stem is covered 
with one continuous living membrane, in which are the 
*polype-cells, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 182 Nine to twelve 
lamella meet at each *polyp-centre, 1854 Murcison 
Siluria x. 214 The parent lype-cop. 16:8 Davies 
Wittes Pilgr. Gj, The *PolippFishe sitts all the Winter loage 
Stock-still, throngh Slouthe, 1846 Patterson Zool. 20 A 
community, forming altogether a *polype-mass, variable in 
form, and strengthened in different ways. 1884 Stand. 
Nat. Hist. (1888) 1. 99 In larger specimens the length of the 
nectostem is abont one-third that of the *polypstem. 1583 
Greene Mamiliia Wks, (Grosart) I. 77 Comparing them 
to the *Polipe stone, that chaungeth colours every houre. 

Polypage to Polyparous: see Poty- 1. 


Polypary (pylipari). Also 9 in Lat. form 


POLYPHANT. 


polyparium (pplipéoridm), pl. -ia; erron. sing. 
polyparia, pl. -iew. [ad. mod.L. polyparrum, f. 
polypus PoLyP + -AniuM.] ‘The common stem, 
stock, or supporting structure of a colony of polyps 
(see PoLyr 1 ¢), to which the individual zooids are 
attached, usually each in a cell or cavity of its 
own; also called PotyPipom. 

1780 PA, Trans. KLVIL 107 The size and shape of this 
polypary is sufficiently seen in Fig. A. 1835 Kinny //aé. 
& Just. Anin, I. ¥. 166 A fixed calcureons house or poly- 
pary as it is called consisting often of mnumerable cells. 
1861 J. R.Greuxe Ven. Anim. Nined,, Calent. 85 Vhe 
firm horny Jayer, or polypary, which the ccoenosare excretes 
in Tudbularia and its allies. 1872 Dana Corads i. 17 Science 
is hardly yet rid of such terms as polypary, polypidom, 
which imply that each coral is the constructed hive or house 
of a swarm of polyps. 1875 Huxtey in Aucyel. Brit. 1. 
131/1 The superficial portion of the polyparium. 1880 
1h. S. Coorer Corad Lauds 1. iii, 24 Polyparia are com- 
posed of two separate parts, | ; . 

_ Hence Polyparian (pylipéo'riin) «., of or pertain- 
ing to a polypary. 

Poly:pean, a. rar. [f. L. folyf-us Potyp + 

-ean, after L. adjs. in -evs: see -4n.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling that of, a polyp. 
_ 1822 New Monthly Mag. Vo110 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 1825 
fbid. XU 212 His polypean power was in his faculty of 
reproduction. 

Polyped: see Poty- 1, 

Po'lypetal, « and sé. Bot. rare. [ad. F. 
polypélale (1732), or ad. mod... Aoljfetal-us (fem. 
pl. -fetale, ‘Tournefort 1694), f& Gr. modu-, Pouy- 
+ mérad-ov leaf, PETAL.) a. adj, — OLYPETALOUS. 
b. sé. A polypetalous plant. 

(1760 J. Lex /uévad. Bot. u. iil. (1765) 79 Polypetala is 
expressive of snch Plants ashave many Petalx] 1802 sJav. 
Reg. 761/2 Mt is of the genus of the polypetal plants. 1882 
G. ALLEN Colours flowers iit, 63 Vhey [Geraniacez)] are 
on the whole a comparatively high family of polypetals. 

Polypetalous (pplipetalas), @. [ff mod.L. 
folypclal-us (see pree.) + -0vUS.) 

1. Hol. Literally, laving many petals; but 
commonly used for: llaving the petals distinct or 
separate, not coherent or united. Also afopelalous, 
choripetatous, dialypetalous,  cleutheropetalons. 
Opp. to wonopitalous or gamopetalous, 

1704 J. Hanias Lex. Techn. 1, Polyfetatous Flower, is 
the Vermin Botany for the Flower of a Plant which con- 
sists of more than six distinct Flower-leaves set round to 
form it; and which fall off singly. 1767 Ktuais in 7/2, 
Trans, LVI. 427 Peduncolated flowers, or feuil, with their 
polypetalons cups. 188: Grirritus in Screace Gossip No. 
203- 248 The calyx is polysepalous and inferior; the corolla 
is polypetalous and hypogynous. 

2. xonce-use. Having many leaves, as a book. 

1803 W. Taviox in Ann, Kee. 1. 431 The polypetalous 
tomes of an encyclopdia. : i é 

|| Polyphagia (pplife-dzia). Rarely in angli- 
cized form polyphagy (p/lisfidzi). [mod.L., a. 
Gr. roAupayia, f, wodAupayos: see POLYPHAGOUS. 
So F. polyphagie.] 

1. Phys. and /aih, Excessive eating, or desire 
for cating ; voracious or ravenons appetite, esp. as 
a morbid symptom. 

1693 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict, (ed._2), Polyphagia, the 
taking much Aliment. “1802 Jed. Fraud. VILE. 285 Cit. 
Percy .. concludes from the numerous examples of Poly- 
phagy which he has collected, that the unhappy subjects of 
it most frequently find the end of their miseries in death 
before the age of forty years. 1866 A, Fuint /'riac. Med. 
(2880) 474 The polyphagia which attends diabetes thus 
becomes a canse of dilatation. , , 

2. Zool, The habit of feeding on various kinds ot 
food ; polyphagous character. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

So + Polyphage, O/s. rare—° [cf I. poly- 
phage), one who eats much or to exccss; Poly- 


| pha’gian a., eating much; sé. = prec.; Polyphagic 


(-foedzik) 2. = PoLyviacous; Poly‘phagist, one 
who eats much, or who eats many kinds of food, 


16a3 Cockeram, *Polifhage, an extraordinarie cater, 
1658 Prius, “Polyphagian,..one that cats much, a great 
feeder, 1825 New Monthly Mag. XL. 48: Without 


ssessing his polyphagian powers. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
PD odyph ie, 3895 MA Syd. Soe. Lex. 1819 Sporting Mag. 
V. 15 All the *polyphagists, or general devourers,..are 
superseded by the famous Tarrare. 

Polyphagous (p/lifigas), c. [f. L. foly- 
phag-us (a. Gr. wodvparyos (Hippocrates) eating to 
excess, f. modu-, POLY- + -dyos eating) + -oUS: 
sce -PHaGous.] Eating much, voracious; Zvo/. 
feeding upon various kinds of food. 

i8zs Kirsy & Sp. Eadomol, ii, (1818) 1. 30 Some larvee 
are polyphagous, or feed upon a variety of plants. 1838 
j.G. Micuncen Curios, Med. Exper. (1839) 196 Dr. Boeh- 
men,.witnessed the performance of one of these polypha- 
gous individuals, who commenced his rcpast by eating araw 
sheep. 1879 tr. Semper’s Anim, Life 51 Polyphagous 
creatures, which eat a variety of food or even anything that 
comes in their way. 

Polyphagy: see POLYPIAGIA. 

Polyphant (pp'lifant). Properly Pollaphant, 
name of a place between Bodmin and Launceston, 
whence polyphant stone, a kind of Cornish pot- 
stone, in colour between greenish and iron-grey. 

[2830 H. Boase in 7rans Geol, Soc. Cornwall (1832) 1V. 


POLY PHARMACY. 


224 Greenstones, hath compact and schistose, prevail between 
Trewint and Pollapbant. 1839 Dy ta Becue Ae Geol. 
Coriuwail, ete. oyna Pollaphant there is a kind of pot- 
stone which has been noticed by Dr. Boase, who siates that 
not long before he wrote .. several vessels forined of this 
stone had been discovered under the rubbish of an old 

uarry about a quarter of a mile distant.) 1899 BaRinc- 
Gouru Bé. of West 11. 88 In the porch under the stone 
bench, a hare hunt is carved on polyphant stone. < 

Polypharmacy (pelifamasi). d/ed. [= F. 
polypharmacie: see Pouy- and Piarmacy; cf. 
Gr, moAvddpyax-os knowing or characterized by 
many drugs or poisons,.] The use of many drugs 
or medicines in the treatment of discase. 

1762 Gentil. Mag. 214 Polypharmacy was never carried to 
a greater excess. 1832 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 
253 The murderous polyphannacy of the Solidists. 1904 
J. F. Payne Eng. Med. AngloSax. T. 148 The profuse 
polypharmacy of the old Anglo-Saxon leechdoms. 

So + Polypha‘rmacal a. Ods., ‘that hath many 
medicines’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656); Polypha‘r- 
macist (-sist), one who practiscs polypharmacy. 

1886 W. T. Gairpser in Life Sir R. Christison 11. vii. 
134 Dr. Graham, a strang and unbesitating therapeutist, and 
also not a little of a polypharmaeist. 

Polyphase (py'lifziz), a. (sb.) Electr. [f. Pouy- 
+PuaskE 3.] “4. Of many phases: applied to 
systems of alternating electric currents (magnets, 
transformers, ctc.) in which are employed two, 
three, or more sach currents of identical frequency 
but differing from one another in phase, that is, 
which recur one after the other with regular suc- 
cessions of phase ; also called mudiphase. 

1891 Lvectrictan XXVIMI. 376 Three articles on the poly- 
phase alternate curreat system. 1895 5S. P. Tomeson 
Polyphase Electric Currents 53 By the adoption of poly- 
pliase systems, as compared with single-phase systems, there 
ts effected 2 saving, 1900 Engéncering Mag. XUX. 754/1 
In other fields the rotary or polyphase current has of lave 
made marked advance. 

b. us sb. 1901 Datly Chron, 7 Nov. 7/3 The witmess.. 
came to discover that the polyp ase was capable of being 
stopped withia a remarkably short space. 


Polypheme (pylifim). Also 7 Polyphem. 


[2. FS Polpphéme, ad. L. Pouyrnenus.] Name of — 


a Cyclops or one-eyed giant in Homer's Odyssey ; 
hence used allusively. 

1641 Mitton Antmady. Wks. 1851 111. 215 Goe there- 
fore. .to heave and hale your mighty Polyphem of Antiquity 
to the delusion of Novices, and unexperienc't Christians. 
1656 Liounr Glossayr., Polypheme, generally takea for 
a Gyant, or any big, over-grown, disproportionate fellow. 
1814 Mrs. J. West alicia de Lacy 11.311 Such prodigality 
as will suffice to gorge a race of Polyphemes. 1878 Gra. 
Exior Coli, Breakf P. 637 Wis Handel-strain As of some 
ungry Polypheme. 

So Polyphemian, Polyphe‘mic, Polyphe'- 
mous ad/s., belonging or relating to, resembling, 
or having the character of, Polyphemus. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 124 Nor doe I enuie 
*Polyphensian puffes, Swizars slopt greatnesse. 1610 
Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Chester's last Speech 3 That 
can escape the Poliphemian eye of Envie, that for ever 
lookes uwry. 1796 Burney Jfene. MJetastasio 1. 49 There 
comes an order from Court for a little * Polyphemi¢ Cantata. 
1837 .Vew Afonthly Mag. Ll. 236 With my agonized gaze 
still fixed on the Polyphemic orb of my loathsome neigh- 
bour. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Folyphemons, one-eyed, monocu- 
lous, cyclopean, 

|| Polyphemus (pelif#mis). [L., ad. Gr. 
NoAvpypos (lit. many-voiced, also mach spoken of) 
name of a Cyclops in Odyssey 1X.] 

1. =Po.ypHEne ; a Cyclops, a one-eyed giant. 

1829 J. L. Knave Frnd. Naturalist 317 It riots the poly- 
phemus of the pool. 1845 R. W. Hamicton Pop. Edue. v. 
(ed. 2) 99 When tbe eyes of the many open, their Polyphe- 
mus will cease to be fanious for his cyclopean vision. 

2. Zool. a. A (naturally or abnormally) one- 
eyed animal. b. The common name for a very 
large American silkworm-moth, Zé/ea podyphemus. 
(Cent. Dict.) 

Polyphioisboian (pglifloishoi‘in), a. Also 
poluphloisboian, polyphlesbceean, -phlois- 
bean. [Humorously f. Gr. rodvprcieBoio (PaAda- 
ons) ‘of the loud-roaring (sea)’, echoic phrase 
often used by Homer; Epic gen. of moAvpAoi- 
ofos, {. modvs much + dcisBos roaring, din. 
The Roman spelling is polyphéasba-, whence 
various intermediate adaptations.) Loud-roaring, 
boisterous. 

1834 Blackw. Bag. XV. 675 We leave that..to critics of 
a more polyphloisboian uote. 1858 O. W. Homes Axi. 
Breakf.-t. iv, Two men are walking by the polyphloesboran 
ocean, 1881 T. Davioson in Morin, Rev, No. 179. 560 The 
unreliable, erratic, polyphloishean Loewenbruk also put in 
an appearance. fs 

So Poly-, poluphloisboi*ic, -phloisboio‘tic, 
-phloisboiotato‘tic [as if f. Gr. superlat. suffix 
-otatos], Poluphloisboi'sterous [with allusion 
to BotsteRovs] a@d/s.; all humorous nonce-words. 
Also Polyphloisboi‘oism, -boism, noisy bom- 
bast. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X\V. 157 What hammering of epi- 
thets I... what helpless polyphloisboioism | 1843 THackERAY 
Irish Sk. Bk. xxix, The line of shore washed by the polu- 
phicisboiotic, vay, the poluphioisboiotatotic sea. 1863 
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was not more Poluphloishoi-ic? 18.. in A. Godley Verses 
to Order (1892) 25 Poluphluisboisterous Homer uf old Threw 
all his augments into the sea. 1892 Blickw. Mag. Sept 395 
‘An ororotundity, a polyphloishoism that is delicious. 

Polyphobia: see Poy- 1. 

Polyphone (pe'lifgun). Also 7 poli-, 7-9 
-phon ; 8. 7-8 (corruptly, in sense 1 a) poliphant. 
[mod. ad. Gr, roAvgwv-os having many tones, 


manifold in expression, f. moAv-, POLY- + pav7 | 


voice, sound; cf. F. folyphone adj. polyphonic. In 
sense 1c, generally spelt Aolyphon, Ger. polyphon.] 

1. ta. A musical instrument formerly in use, 
somewhat resembling a lute, but having a large 
number of wire strings. Ods. 

1655 EF. Pruyeane in izth Rep. Hist. MISS. Con, App. 
y. 5 The polyphon is an instrument of so different a string: 
ing and tuning that its impossible to play what is sett to it 
on any other hand instrument. 

8. 1674 Pravroro S&kidé Mus, Pref. 8 Queen Llizabeth .. 
did often recreate berself on an excellent Lastrument called 
the Poliphant, not much unlike a Lute, hut strung with 
Wire. 1789 Burney //ist. Alas. (ed. 2) ILL. i 15. 

+b, Some instrument or apparatus for producing 
a varicty of sounds or notes. Ods. 

1683 PAL Trans. XAV. 483 By a Polyphone or Poly- 

acoustick well ordered one sound may be heard as many. 
e. A large kind of musical box, driven by clock- 

work or by hand, and capable of playing any tune 

when the corresponding perforated disk is inserted. 


1902 Daily Chron. 7 Apr. 8/5 Polyphon for Sale, including | 


stand; cost £14. 
Hg. 
1875 Lanier Symphony 106 Life's strident polyphone. 
2. /’%hilo’, A written character having more than 
oue phonetic value; a letter or other symbol which 


stands for different sounds. 

1872 Savck Assyr. Grant. Pref. 7 Polyphones—that is, char- 
acters with more than one value.. actually exist ia Japanese 
for the same reason that they existed in Assyrian. 1880 
R.N, Cusr Linguistic § Oriental Ess. 350 \t was all very 
well to tolerate [deographsand Polyphones in documents... 
relating to the future world, 1896 Boscawen Bible & Mon, 
i. 18 Its claborate syllabary, the use of polyphones..all tend 
to show clearly that this writing was not the invention of 
the Semites. 

+Polyphonian, «. 00s. rarem'. [f. Gr. 
moAvpov-os (POLYPHONE) + -14N.] Many-voiced. 

1635 Quartes Emil. vy. vi, 1 love the airs .. Her shrill. 
mouth'd choir sustain me with their flesh, And with their 
polyphonian notes delight me. 

Polyphonic (pglifpnik), a. [f as prec. +-10.] 

1. Afus, Composed or arranged forseveral voices 
or parts, each having a melody of its own; con- 
sisting of a number of melodies combined ; contra- 
puntal ; of or pertaining to polyphonic music. 

1782 Burney //ist. Afus. (1789) 11.1. 88 He asserts that 
he not only invented polyphonic music, or counterpoint, but 
the polis or spinet. 1876 tr. Blaserna's Sound vii. 
121 In the tenth and cleventh centuries an attempt was 
begun ..at polyphonic music. 1884 efédenzum 13 Sept. 
346/1 The choruses... are marvellous specimens of the 
composer's polyphonic skill. 

b. Applied to an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing more than one note at a time, as a keyboard 
instrument, a harp, etc. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

2. Producing many sounds; many-voiccd. 

1864 Wenster, Polyphonic, having, or consisting of, many 
voices or sounds. 1868 Sat. Rev, 11 Apr. 496/2 The barking 
crow [of British Columbia] possesses the most remarkable 
polyphonic powers. It can shrick, laugh, yell, shout, whistle 
screain, and hark. 1890 Daily News 28 Mar. fe grand 
organ..called a polyphonic organ... The chief characteristic 
of this organ is the perfect imitation which it can produce 
of almost the whole orchestra, especially of the strings and 
the wood wind. 

3. PAilol, Of a letter or other written character ; 
Having more than onc phonetic value (as ¢, g, 5; 
and the vowels in many European languages). 

1891 tr. De La Saussaye's Hist. Se. of Relig. Wii. 463 
They are often polyphonic, that is the same sign represents 
various sounds, 190% Speaker 1 June 244/2 His feeling for 
the colours of vowels and the polyphonic properties of 
consonants was impeccable. : i 

So Polypho‘nical ¢. rere (in quot., in sense 2). 

1864 A. McKay Hést. Ktlmarnock 259 The greatest success 
has attended his polyphonical and gastriloquial displays. 

Polyphonism (pe'lifoniz’m). rare. [f. as 
POLYPUONE + -18M.] 

1. Multiplication of sound, as by an echo. — 

1713 Dernam Phys-Theol. w. iii. 133 The magnifying the 
Sound by the Polyphonisms, or Repercussions of the Rocks, 
Caverns, aud other phonocamptick Objects..in the Mount. 

2. Jlus. The use of polyphony; polyphonic 
style or composition. eee 

1864 WensteRr, Polyphonisut. composition in parts; contra. 
puntal composition. 

Polyphonist (pe'lifonist). vere. 
+ -IST. 

1. One who produces a variety of vocal sounds; 
a ventriloquist. 

1829 W. E. Love in Diet, Nat. Biog. XXXIV. 161 The 
Peregrinations of a Polyphonist. 1846 WorcestER, Poly- 
Phonist, one producing many sounds. lack. r 

2. ALus. One versed in polyphony ; a polyphonic 
composer or theorist ; a contrapuntist. 

1864 Weester, Polyphonist. ..a waster of the urt of poly- 


[f as prec. 


i. FirzGeraro Leff. (1889) 1. 294 How is it the Islandic.. | phony ; 8 contrapuntist. 


| Polyphonous (p/lifénas), a. 


POLYPIARIAN. 


[f. Gr. odv- 
pav-os (see POLYPHONE) + -ouUS.] 


| 1. = PoLypHoyic 2. 


1677 PLot O.xfordsh. 13 Tautological Polyphonous Echo's, 
such as retura a word or more, often repeated from divers 
| objects by simple reflection. 1846 Worcester, Polyphonous, 
haviag many sounds. Dr. Black. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
| Ill. 36 One of these polyphonous pantomimic gentlemen 
offers to exhibit hitaself. 

2. Alus, = POLYPHONIC 1. 
1872 F, Hirrer in “ortn. Kev. Mar. 277, Hence the 
High: skill in the polyphonous texture of Bach’s and 

andel’s Counterpoint. 1876 Macm, Alag. XXXIV. 193 

The rich harmony of polyphonous church music. 
| 8. Phtlol, = Po.yrHonic 3. 

1880 Sayce nature 19 eb. 380/1 [We] cling so tenaciously 
to our owa polyphonous alphabet. 1905 W. T. Pittes tr. 
Honig’s Bible § Babylon Notes 121 The majority of signs 
were polyphonous..they had more than one syllable value. 

Polyphony (péli-fgni, peclifouni). [ad.~ Gr. 
nodupwria variety of tones or of speech, f. moAv- 

| gawos: sce POLYRHONE, So I°, polyphonic.) 

| 1. Multiplicity of sounds: = PoLyrHonismM 1. 

| 1828 Wesster, Polyphonism, Polyphony. 

| 2. Mus. The simultaneous combination of a 
! number of parts, each forming an individual melody, 
| and harmonizing with each other; the style of 
| composition in which the parts are so combined ; 
| polyphonic composition ; counterpoint. 

1864 [sce Potypnonisr 2}. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 
| 20 Let me not arrogate..that the origination of polyphon 
| belongs to this country. 1898 Dyet. Nat. Biog. LIV. Be: 
| The tendency to a lgeeeae! melody, to homophony 


rather abl yphony. xyes 

3. Philol. the symbolization of different vocal 
sounds by the same letter or character; the fact or 
quality of being polyphonic. 
| “1880 Sayce in Mature 19 Feb, 380/2 The whole cumbrous 
hieroglyphic system with its ideographs, its syllabic values, 
and its polyphony. 1882-3 Scha//'s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1. 583 The difficulty of reading whieb this polyphony 
invalved. i 
| Polyphore (pe'lifors). Bol. rare. [a. ¥. 
| polyphore (Richard ¢ 1810), ad. Gr. modupépos 
bearing many.) Term for a receptacle bearing 
a number of ovaries, as in the buttercup, straw- 
berry, etc, 

1835 LinpLey /xtrad. Lot.176 Richard calls it Polyphore, 
31858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1866 Treas. Bot. 915. 

Polyphorous (p/lifores), a. rave. [f. Gr. 
noAugopos (see prec.) + -oUs.] ta. Of wine: 
That will bear much water, strong. Oés. b. Bear- 
ing or producing much, fruitful. 

1657 ‘Tominson Renou's Disp. 220 Wines diflerenced.. 
from their virtue, vinous, aquous, polyphorous .. and oligo- 
phorous. 1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Polyphorus, bearing 
ur yielding much; fruitful; polyphorous. 

Poiyphotal, Polyphote : see Pony- 1. 

Polyphyletic (pelijfeiletik), a. [f. Pony- + 
Gr. @vAerin-ds PHYLETIC, after G. polpphyletisch.] 
Belonging to scveral tribes or families; originating, 
as a species, from several independent ancestors or 
sources; relating to such origination ; polygenetic. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Dese. § Darw. 325 Uhe hypothesis of 
descent from many families (polyphyletic) possesses more 
probability, 1879 tr. Hacckel’s Evol, Mau 11. xix. 182 Com- 

tive Philology has recently shown that the present 

uman language is poly: Oe inorigin, 188: WeTTERHAN 

in Nature iy ee pel ‘he question of monophyletic or 
polyphyletic evolution of species. 

Hence Polyphyle‘tically edv. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 429 The epibolic gastrula of 
Polyxenia leucostyle’ wight arise polyphyletically from 
totally different methods of forming the endoderm, 4 

Polyphyllous (pplifirles), 2 Zot. [ff Gr. 
moAvpvadA-os many-leaved + -ous.] Properly, 
Having or consisting of many leaves; usually, 
Ilaving the (perianth-) leaves separate, not tnited. 
Also apophylious, dialyphyllous, eleutherophyllous. 
(Cf. PoLyPeTaLovs, PoLyskratous.) Opp. to 
monophyllous or gamophyllous. 

1785 Martyn Aousseau's Bot. xv.(1794) 160 The two genera 
.,agtee in having the common calyx polyphyllous, or con- 
sisting of many leaves, 1857, Henrrey Bot, § 189 We 
have a regular polyphyllous perianth in the Tulip and Lily. 

So Polyphy‘lline a. = prcc.; Po'lyphylly, the 
condition of having the number of (foliage or 
floral) leaves in a whorl in excess of the normal. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 189g in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Polyphyodont (pjlitiodgnt), @ Zool. [f. 
Gr. moAvpu-ns manifold (f. moAv-, PoLy- + uy 
growth) + d3ovs, Sdovr- tooth, after DipHyovonT,] 
Having several successive growths or sets of teeth. 

1878 Bet tr. Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 552 The change 
of teeth ia the Mammalia may be regarded us a process 
which has beeu developed from a polyphyodont condition, 

Polypi, plural of Potypus. 

Poly:pian, a. sonce-wd. [f. L. polyp-ues Ponyr 
+ -1AN.] Belonging to a polyp. : 

1859 G. Merroitu &. Fevere/ xxii, Itis something for the 
animal to have had such mere fleshly polypian experiences. 

Polypiarian (pe:lipiérian), 2. and 5d. Zool. 
Lf. mole Polypiaria, neut. pl., f. polypus Pouyr.] 
a. adj, Belonging to the Poljfiaria, a division in 
some classifications nearly conterminous with the 
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POLYPIDE, 


modern Celenterata. b. sd, An animal belonging 
to this division, a polyp (see PoLyP 1 b). 

1849 Craic, Polyparous, Polypiarian, : 

Polypide (pe'lipsid). Zoo/, [f. Potyr + -7de; 
ef. -13.} An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyzoan. (Cf. Potyp 1c, PoLyPire.) 

1850 ALLMAN in Brit, Assoc. Rep. (1851) 307 For the term 
Polype, therefore, originally applied not only to the Antho- 
zoal radiata, to which its nse ought to be confined but also 
to the retractile portion of the Polyzoa, I have substituted 
in the following Report that_of Polypide. at Houxiry 
Anat, Inv. Aniny, viii. 453 Each zooid which buds from 
the common stock is a polypide. Ae 

Polypidom (p/li-pidym, pplipidgm). Zool, [f. 
L. polyp-ts Votre + donius, Gr. 8dpos house.) 
The common supporting structure of a colony of 
polyps, regarded as the dwelling-place of the in- 
dividual zooids: = POLYPARY. 

1824 tr. Lamouronx (title) Corallina; a Classical Arrange- 
ment of Flexible Coralline Polypidoms. 1838 G. Jounston 
Brit. Zooph. 31 note, Polypidom, 1 borrow this term from 
the translator of Lamonroux's work on Corallines. .. Kirby 
.. uses the word Folyfary to express the same thing. 
Both of them are translations of Poelysrer, a word invented 
by Reanmur, and now in general use among the French 
naturalists. 1846 Patteason Zoo/. 18 ‘Their common habitat 
or ‘polypidom ' assumes a tree-like aspect, 1855 KIncsLry 
Glancus (1878) App. 235. 1896 Pace dav. Texi-k. Geel. iii. 
67 The coral animalcule rears its polypidom. ; 

Polypier (pe'lipies). Zoo, [a. F. polyprer 
(polépye) (Réaumur @ 1757), f. Zodyfe Porye + 
-1er, asin potrter, pommier, ete.] = POLYPARY; 
sometimes applicd to a distinct part of this to which 


an individnal zooid is attached. 

1828 Wrastea, Volypier, the name given to the habitations 
of polypes, or to the common part of those compound 
animals called polypes. Dict. Mat. Hist, 
Enwaans Man. Zool. § 619. 486 Sometimes each polyp has 
a distinet polypier, but in general it is the common portion 
of a mass of aggregated polypi which presents the charac- 
ters peculiar to these bodies, 1868 Wricnt Ocean Horid 
vi. 321 Their polypicr is often formed of spienlz. 

Polypifer (péli:pifo1). Zool. [f. L. polppus 
Poiyr + -fer bearing ; after mod.L. Yolypifera: see 


next.] A polyp-stock, polypary, or polypidom; | 


also, the whole compound organism; usually in 
pl. as an English equivalent of Polypifera. 

1832 De ta Beene Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 149 Large masses, 
supposed to be the work of myriads of polypifers. 1875 
Lyeu. Princ. Geol, 11. 1. xlix, 613 The stone-making pel 
fers grow most luxuriantty on the outer edge of the island. 

Polypiferous (pplipiféras), 2. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. polypifer, £. polypus + fer bearing (in olypifera, 
a former division of Invertebrates) + -ovs.] Bearing 
polyps, as a polyp-stock or polypary. 

1975, Ritts in Phtt. Trans. LXUL 6 He thinks that there 
is’a communication of juices from the polypiferons pores 
on the cortical part to the inside or horny part. 1828 Stark 
Flem, Nat. Hi 
piferons masses were conceived to be marine plants. 1875 
C.C. Brake Zool, 334 In Cristatella the polypary is free, 
disciform, and polypiferous on the margin. 

Polypiform (pe'lipiffim), a Zool. [f. L. 
polypus + -FoRM.] Having the form of a polyp. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl, Anat, IV. 20/2 Animals polypiform. 
ey /bid, &50/2 The quondam polypiform being. 

olypigerous (pplipi'dzéras), a. Zool. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -GEROUS.] = POLYPIFEROUS. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. id 

Polypine (pp'lipsin), a. Zool. [f. as prec. + 
-InE!.J Of the nature of or belonging to, polyps. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 433 The best known ex- 
amples of this kind of generation occur in the polypine.. 
animals, 1859 /éid. V. 41/2 The free polypine stock is first 
developed from the fecundated ovum, 

Polypiparous (pglipi:paras), a. Zool. rare—°. 
[f. as prec.+-PaROUS.] Producing polyps; poly- 
piferous. 1864 in Weastrr. 

Polypite (pp'lipait). [f. L. polyp-us Poure 
+ -1TE 1] 

1. Paleont. A fossil polyp. (Webster 1828.) 

2. Zool. An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of a ccelenterate. (Cf. Pony 1c, Pony- 
PIDE.) Also sometimes applied to a free polyp, 
as a //ydra. 

1867 Muacutson Si/uxia App. (ed. 4)539 Common ecenosarc 
Continuons with the ees 1875 C. C. Brake Zool. 372 
Hydrozoa.. A branched, composite hydrosoma, carrying 
many polypites, 1877 Huxtey Anat. fro. Anim. iii. 133 
A hydranth or polypite attached to the centre of a gelatinous 
contractile swimining disk. 


Polyplacid: see Poty- 1. 
Polyplacophoran (pe'liplékg:forin), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. Solyplacophora, nent. pl. 
(J. E. Gray, 1821), f, Gr. woAu-, Pory- + aAdg, 
wdaxo- tablet, plate, etc. + -popos bearing.] a. 
adj, Belonging to the division Polyplacophora of 
isoplenrons gastropod molluscs, having a dorsal 
shell composed of a series of eight plates, as the 
Cuitons, b. sé. A mollusc of this division. So 
Polyplacophore (-pl‘kefoez) a. and sd.; Poly- 
placo‘phorons a. 

11839 Penny Cyel. XIV. 322/1 Cyclobranehians (Chismo- 
branchians and Polyplaxiphores).] 1858 Mayne E2fos. Lex, 


Polyplacophorous. 1890 Cent. Dic?., Polyptacophoran.. 
Polyplacophore. 


1856 Mitxe- , 


ist, 11. 422 For a long period these poly- | 
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Polyplastic, Polypnoea: sce Poty- 1, 

Polypla'stid, -ide, 5. zl. [f. Poty- + 
Piastip.) An organism consisting of many plastids 
or cells: opposed to monoplastid(e, Also attrib, 
or as adj, 


1895 Moore in Scr, Progress June 323 There are many 
monoplastid forms with affinities among the polyplastids. 


Polypod (pe'lippd), 5.1 Now rare. Also 
5 pollypod, 7 poli-, polli-, polypode. [a. Ol. 


polipode (13th c. in Hlatz.-Darm., mod.F. polyfode), 


ad, L. Potypoprum.] = Po.ypopy. 

le 1265 Vee Nanes Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/4 Fedir 
arboratica, t. pollipode, # euernern.) 14.. Nowinale ibid. 
711/37 ffoe polipodicum, a pollypod. 
oid, xiti. 217 Ileere findes he on an Oake Rheum-purging 
Polipode. 1664 Evetyn S3/za (1679) 27 Nor may we here 
omit to mention the Galls, Missletoe, Polypod, Agaric... 
Fungus‘s..and many other useful Exerescencies [of the oak). 
1845 S. Jupp Margareéi. xvi, The bright green polypods 
and maiden’s-hair waved in silent feathery harmony. 

Po'lypod, @. and 54.2 Zool, Also polypode. 
(a. KF. poljpode adj., f. Gr, moAumod-, stem of moAr- 
mous many-footed; see Potyr.] 

A. adj, Waving many fect or foot-like organs ; 
Spee. belonging to the /oyfoda, a name for vations 
groups of animals in different classifications, as 
(2) a former division of insects, corresponding to 
the modern class AZprvafoda or millepeds; (4) a 
division of worms; (c) of cephalopod molluscs, 


having more than cightarms or tentacles; (/) of 


crustaceans, having more than ten feet. 

1826 Kirny & Sp. Entomol, VV. 344 Polypod... Maving 
more than eight legs but under fifty. 

B. sé. An animal having many fect ; a member 
of the Loljfada in any sense (sce A.). 

1753 Cuampers Cyed. Suppl, Pelypedes, a word used by 
some asa name for the millepedes, 1828 Wenster, Poly: 

jode, an animal having many feet; the milleped or wood- 
louse, 1860 Wraxais. /.é/é i Sea ict The cachalot lives 
principally on cuttle-fish and polypods. 1880 Back more 
rile Anerley Wi, Like a polypod awash, or a basking 
turtle, 

Polypodiaceous (pp'lipsudiéi-fos), a. Bor. 
[f. mod.L. Polypodiace-w, {. Po.yponium: see 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the Natural Order {or 
sub-order) %elyfodiacex, comprising the large 
majority of Ferns. 

1852 Tu. Ross ffumboldt’s Trav. }. viii. 282 A beautiful 
fern,..a new genus of the order of polypodiaceous plants. 
1858 in Mayne Expos, Lex. ; 3 

| Polypodium (plipsudiim). Bot. Also 
6 polipodium. [L. (Pliny), a. Gr. modurdésov 
(Theophr.) a kind of fern, f. roAu- many + zovs, 
1o6- foot, with dim. suffix -cov: from the numerous 
hranches of the root-stock.] A large and widely 
distributed genus of ferns, of various forms. 

1sz5 Herbali Gj, Polipodium, This is called Pollypody. 
1527 ANDREW Bruvswyke's Distyll, Waters X iij ue This 
figure of polipodium. ?1540 tr. Migo’s Lytell Practyce 
Djb, Take Polipodium of the oke. 1616 Butroxar Ang. 
Ex pos., Polypodinm, Okelerne : a kind of hearbe like Ferne, 
growing much about the roots of oakes. 1776 WitTHERING 
Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 352 The disposition of its fructifica- 
tion aceords with the Polypodium’s, 

Polypody (pe'lipedi). Forms: 4-5 poly- 
podye, 5 pollipodie, polipedi, 5-6 polipodie, 
5-7 -pody, 6 pollypody, polypodie, 7 -podi, 6- 
polypody. [ad.L. Aolyfodium (Plin.): see prec.] 
A fern of the genus Solppodiunt: esp. P. vulgare, 
the Common Polypody, a widely distributed species, 


growing on moist rocks, old walls, and trees (hence | 


formerly known as folyfody of the oak orof the wall). 

14.. Stockh. Med. MS.\. 455 in Augita XVIII. 306 The 
rotys of polypodye, bat is wytde bake: € 1440 TELA 
Parv. 408/1 Polypodye, herbe, polipodia. 1486 Bk, St. 
Albans Cv, Take smale flambe rotis and polipodi. 1562 
Turnra Herbal. 4 Polypody drieth and lesseth or thinneth 
the body. 1597 Geaarpe Herbal i ccceli. 972 Wall 
Ferne, or Hol yporiie of the wall, 1653 Watton Angler 
vi. 140 Take the stinking oil drawn out of Po of the 
Oak, by a retort mixt with Turpentine. 1785 Maatyn 
Rousseau’s Bot, xxxii. (1794) 490 Common Polypody has 
pinnatifid fronds. 1863 AtKtyson Stanton Grange (1864) 
157 All three of the commoner polypodies. 

Polypoid (pr'lipoid), ¢. [f. L. sodyp-us Poryr, 
Potyrus + -orp.] 

1. Zool. Resembling or of the nature of a polyp. 

1850 ALLMAN in Brit. Assoc. eS) 305 Those polypoid 
molluseous animals. 1871 — cae FHydroids 17. The 
polypoid phases of the //ydroida, 1877 Le Conte Elem, 
Geol, (1879) 294 The larval form of most if not all Medusae 
is a compound polypoid animal. 

2. Path. Resembling or of the nature of a 
polypts. 

1842 in Duneison Afed. Lex. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med, xxvi, 334 Polypoid condylomata, These were 
fleshy, roundish, aM 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & 
Nose 11. 365 Polypus and polypoid thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the nose. 

So Polypoidal a, 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 69 
The growth has been somewhat soft and of a pelgmaidal 
appearance. 

Polypomedusan (pelipoym/didsin), a. and 
sb. Zool, [f. mod. Zool. L. Polypomediise. pl. (f. 
polypo-, comb. form of polypus Potyp + MEDUSA) 


| por-us see next) +-ITE! 2a.] 
1612 Dravton Pod. | 


POLYPRAGMATY, 


+ -AN.J &. adj. Belonging to the Jolypomedusa, 
a group of Caé-nferata comprising the /ydrozoa 
and Actinozoa. b, sh. A cozlenterate belonging 
to this group. 1890 in Cet. Dict. 

Polypomorphic (pe-lipomgik), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. moAvmo-, f. moAvmous PuLYe + poppy form 
+ -1¢.) Having the form of a polyp, polypiform, 
polypoid; sec. Belonging to the /olypomorpha, 
a synonym of //ydrocoa, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polyponous; see Poty- 1. 

Polyporite (plipérait). Palwont. [f. Poly 
A fossil resembling 
a species of /olyforus (sce next), found in the 
Welsh coal-measures. 

1846 Smart Suppl., Mofforife, a many-pored fossil plant. 

Polyporoid (pglitporoid), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
Polyporus (Vries 1830-8* (a, Gr. woAvmopos : see 
next) + -o1p.]  Resembling or belonging to /’o/y- 
foris,a large widely distributed genus of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, growing in the form of projecting 
shelves or brackets on dead or decaying trees. 

[1887 W. Pritts edt, Discomycetes 334 Nylander aul 


Karsten find it on poplar and elder, also on dead polyports. | 
1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Polyporous (p/litpéras), a. Nat, fist. [I 
Gr, meAvmopos having many passages (sec PORE s/., 
+-0Us.]  ITaving many pores, 1858 in Mayxr. 

Polypose ‘pe'lipss\, a. [ad. 1. poly poss 
(Martial) in sense 2: see Potyrts, Potyp, -usr.] 

1. Zo0/, = Potyrous 1. 

1748 Hanrtiry Ofsea. Man ti. 32 One may qnestivn 
whether in animals of the serpentine Form, and in all those 
of the polypose Kind, the Sensorium be not equally diffused 
over the whole medullary Substance, 

2. Fath, = Potyrovs 2. 

173% Arsutanot Adwents vic (1735) 162 It will produce 
Poly pose Concretions in the Ventricles of the Heart. 1761 
Purtresry in Paid Trans. 1.11, 346 'To suppose an ancurism, 
rather than polypose affections. 1822-34 Greed's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 350 Polypose Strangury. 

Polypostyle (pp'lipostail). Zoo. [f. poiifo-, 
Gr, modvma-, trom moAvmous PoLye + a7tAos pillar.) 
An imperfect zooid in certain Hydrozoa: =1)ac- 
TYLozoorp, lence Polyposty‘lar «., pertaining 


to or of the nature of a polypostylc. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Polypotome (pe'lipstorm), Suz. [fas 
pree. (see PoLypus 2) + Gr.-ropes cutting.]  (Sce 
quot. 1837, 

1857 Duncwison Wed. Dict, Polspotome,.an instrument 
for the removal of potypus by excision. 1872 ‘T'. G. Tomas 
Dis, Woten (ed. 3) 516 Should the pedicle be within reach 
of knife or scissors, it may be divided; or if higher. .the 
polypotome may be employed. 

Polypous (pe'tipas), a. [f. L. fodypus Ponrye, 
PoLyPts +-ovs; so I. folyfemsx (1552 in sense 2°.) 

1. Zool. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polyp; also fg. like that of a polyp (esp. in reference 
to its reproduction by budding, as in //jdre). 

1748 B. Martin Aug. Dict. Introd. § 111 Little aware... 
that it [se. the distinction of sex] was deficient in any sort o 
animals, as we are assured it is (by late discoveries) in all 
the Polypons kinds. 1862 Ruskin Unio this Last iv. 146 If 
that ploughshare did nothing but beget other ploughshares, 
in a polypous manner,..it would have lost its function of 
capital. 1866 Sir J. FE. Texxest ia Felton Anc. & Madd. 
Gr. L.u, vii. 396 Extortion. insinuated itself with polypous 
fertility into every relation and ordinance of society. 

2. Fath. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polypus ; characterized by polypi. 

17s8 Wricnt in Pat. Trans. 1. 597 Polypons concretions 
in the larger vessels. 1809 Med. Frnai, XXII. 485 In one of 
these the ventricles of the heart had polypous concretions. 
1862 NV. Syd. Soc, Vear-dh. Med, 211 An early stage of the 


same polypous formation. 


Polypragmatic (pg'lijpregmz tik), @.(s¢.) [1. 
Gr, woAvrpaypar-os busy about many things, over- 
busy (f. woAv-, PoLy- + mpayya(7-) thing done) + 
1c.) Busying oncself about many affairs (that are 
not one’s own); meddlesome, officious. 

1616 Jas. 1 SA, re Starre-Chamd, 20 June 48 For those 
Polypragmaticke Papists, I_ would you would studie ont 
some severe punishment for them. 1638 Drusm. oF 
Hawtn, Lines on Bishops Poems (1856) 340 Like to poly- 
pragmatic Machiavel. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1885 
Sat, Rev, 22 Aug. 248/2 Troublesome and polypragmatic 
operosity. 

+ B. sb. A meddlesome person, a busybody. Oés. 

1636 H. Buaton Afology Ep.to Nobility 20 Shall we see 
Religion overturned che Pucen of Tesuited Poly-pragma- 
tiques? 1684 T. Gopparp Plato’s Denton 23 Do you not 
think it a little arrogance in our Polypragmatick .. to 
assume the Title even of Plato himself? 

So + Polypragma'‘tical z.; Polypra’gmatism, 
officious or over-busy conduct ; Polypra-gmatist, 
+ Polypra‘gmist, a busybody; Polypra'gmaty, 
‘the state of being over-engaged with business or 


matters’ (Webster 1864). 

rs97 in G. Harvey Triniuning Nashe Whs. (Grosart) 
ILI. 13 To tbe “polypragmaticall..Puppie, Thomas Nashe. 
16 Pee x Pol, Flying Ets. 329 This idle Gamster with 
a Bind bone out of tis jugting eee with the activity of 
a polypragmaticall finger, can..undoe many an hopefull 
heire. 1890 Sat. Rev. 24 May 622/2 The Council's elder 
brother in extravagance and “polypragmatism, the School 


POLYPRAGMON. 


Board. 1631 Heywooo Eng, Eliz, Pref. (1641) 7 And such 
*Polypragmatists this age is full of 1613 Sir E. Hosy 
Countersnarle 4 This *Polypragmist, forsooth, to shew his 
inuineible courage. .hath vndertaken the Combat. 

+ Polypra‘gmon. 0Oés. [a. Gr. rodumpaypor : 
see prec.J] A meddlesome person ; a busybody. 

(1573 G. Harvey Leticr-dk. (Camden) 28 At the motion 
of two or thre rwoAumpaypoves, home he knew ful wel to be 
mi ennemies.] 1600 W. Warson Decacordon (1602) 282 This 
most Atheall Polypragmon father Parsons, 
Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 40 The Jesnites, who are the great 
Polypragmons, or Busie-bodies antongst them all. 

llence + Polypragmone'tic (irreg.), Polyprag- 
mo‘nic ads., of the nature of a ‘ polypragmon’ 
(= PoLyPRAGMATIC) ; ‘+t Polypra‘gmonist = fo/y- 
fragnon; + Polypra‘gmony, the character or 
practice of a ‘polypragmon’ (=next). 

@ 1693 Urguhari's Rabelats mi. xx, What is it that this 
*Polypragmonetick Ardelione to all the Fiends of Hell doth 
aim at? 1866 Buackmore C. Nowell xiv, [He] admitted 
the *‘polypragmonic doctor. 1609 Dekker Geils Lorne-bh, 
Proem. (1312) 18 Good dry-brained *polypragmonists. 1602 
F. Herinc Anat. 20 *Polypragmony is the Companion of 
Ignorance, and common Pest of Mankinde. 

+ Polypragmo'syny. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. 
nodunpaypocury (f, moAunpé-ypor), with the termina- 
tion assimilated to that of words in-y.] Meddle- 
someness. So Polypragmosy‘nic a. (rare—'), 
officionus, meddlesome. 

1607 J. Carpenter J/aine Mans Plough 219 Seditionaries, 
who in their polypragmosynie, minister vehement causes. 
1886 Br. Stunns fst. Charges (1907) 53 The excitable, 
the idle, and the polypragmosynic among the laity. 

Polyprism to Polyprothetic: see Poty- 1. 


Polyprotodont (pglipravtedgnt), a. and sé. 
Zool, \t. Gr. wodv-, POLY- + aparo-s first + ddous, 
ddovr- tooth; ef. Dirroronont.) a. ad. Having 
more than two front or incisor teeth in the lower 
jaw, as the carnivorous and insectivorous marsu- 
pials. b. sé. A polyprotodont marsupial. (Opp. 
to Dirrotopont,) llence Polyprotodo‘ntid a., of 
or belonging to the polyprotodonts. 

1889 Nicnorson & LyorKkKer Palgout. (ed. 9) UL. 1273 A 
feature occurring in many recent Polyprotodonts. 1892 
Athenzum 14 May 636/2 He eame to the conclusion that 
this anomalous form (Voloryctes typhlops, a newly dis- 
covered mammal of Central Australia] should stand as a dis- 
linct family of polyprotodont marsupials. 1900 1B, SpaNcer 
in Prec. Zool, Soc. 794 Vhe ancestors of the recent Diproto- 
dontia were beginning to diverge from the original Poly- 
protodontid stock. 

Polypseudonymous: see PoLy- 1. 


Polypsychical (pglipsai-kikal), a, nonce-wd. | 


[f. Gr. wodv-, Pony- + poxy soul: cf. psychical] 
Ilaving many souls, many-sovled. So Polypsy’- 
chic @.=prec.; BPolypsychism (-psoi*klz’m), 
a. the belicf in a multiplicity of souls in one 
person; b. the belicf in a multiplicity of spiritual 
beings as the causes of natural phenomena, 

1842 Mrs, Browninc Grk. Chr. Pocts 206 The master 
[Wordsworth], indeed, was a prophet of humanity ;..a poet 
of one large sufficient soul, but not polypsychical like a 
drainatist. 1856 W. A. Butier f/ist. Ane. Philos, 1. 237 
Even in the human frame itself there is found among savage 
nations the helief of a multiplicity of souls; the process 
leading to polypsychism being exactly the same as that 
which multiplies the directors or animators of the nniverse. 
1903 Mvers //um, Personality 1, 34, | regard each man 
asat once profoundly unitary and almost infinitely composite 
«+, polyzoic and perhaps polypsychic in an extreme degree. 
ibid. \. Gloss. s. v. Polyzoism, Polypsychism is sometimes 
nsed to express the psychical aspect of polyzoism. 

Polypterid (ppli:ptérid). ZcAcAyol. [f. mod.L. 
Polypterus (Geoffroy 1802), generic name, a. Gr, 
moAumrepos many-winged (f. moAv-, POLY- + mrepév 
feather, wing) +-ID 3.] A fish of the family Pody- 
pleride of crossoptcrygian ganoids, having the 
dorsal fin replaced by a serics of spines with finlets 
attached; now represented only by the genus 
Poly‘pterus of tropical African rivers. So Poly'- 
pterolda., akin in form to Polypierus, belonging to 
the sub-order Polyplerotde? ; sb, a polypteroid fish, 

1849 Crate, Polypterus, a genus of fishes. 1880 Ramsay 
in 7zmes 26 Aug. 5/3 The nearest analogies of the fish are, 
aceording to Huxley, the pole of African rivers [etc.]. 
1890 Cent, Dict., Fin-pike, a fish of the family Polypleride 
and genus Polypterur; a polypterid. 1899 Daily Neces 
29 Nov. 7/2 Two examples of a most ancient African fish 
have just been deposited in the new Tortoise House at the 
Zoological Gardens... The name of this fish is Polypterus, 
and it belongs toa group which has mostly heeome extinet, 

Polyptote (prliptast), a and sh. rare—>, 
[ad. Gr. moAtwrwr-os, f. modu-, POLY- + mrards 
falling, cognate with mriots case, f. nimr-ewv (stem 
ner-) to fall. So F. polyptote.] a. adj. Gram. 
Having many cases, asa noun. b. sé. (@) Gram. 
A noun having many cases. (6) Aes. = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Polyptote, ( polyptoton) tbat hath 
many cases, 1678 Puitttes (ed. 4), Polyptote, in Rhetorick 
Polyptoton. 

|| Polyptoton (ppliptowtgn). Rzet. [L., a. Gr. 
noAtrrwroy adj. neut.: see prec.] A rhetorical 
figure consisting in the repetition of a word in 
different cases or inflcxions in the same sentence. 


1586 A. Day Ang. Secretary ui. (1625) 86 Polyptoton or 
Traductio, when one word is often repeated hy variety of 


1679 Prance | 


| 
| 
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cases, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. sob, 1654 Taare 
Cowun, Hosea x1 A dainty agnomination, and a double 
polyptéton, 1679 Mosnes XAet?. wv. vi. (1681) 151 [Repeti- 
tion of sounds] unlike:..a small changing of the end or case, 
as Polyptoton. 

Po yptych (pe'liptik). [ad. late L. polyplycha, 
neut. pl. account-books, registers, ad. Gr. moAv- 
nrvxos having many folds, f. roAv-, PoLY-+ rruyy 
fold. Cf. mod.F. Aolyptygue (1732 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Anything consisting of more than three 
leaves or panels folded or hinged together, as a 
picture or an altar-piece. (Cf. Diptycu, Tri- 
Pryci.) 

1859 Guttick & Tinns Paint, 307 The great altar-piece of 
the Van Eycks at Ghent is a polyptych. 1862 Sa?. Rev. 
XIE Bea There are triptychs, and polyptychs, and 
statuettes, and pastoral staves, of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 1897 “din. Rev. Apr. 345 Vhey earried 
off a vast but not altogether first-rate polyptych, ‘The Virgin 
and Child with Saints ie 7 

Polypus (pg'lipds). Forms: 5-8 polipus, 6 
polippus, polipos, 6- polypus. Pl. polypi 
(-pai); also (7 polypodes, polipusses), 8 poly- 
puses (-pusses). [a. L. pol-, polypus, -pi cuttle- 
fish, etc, also polypus in the nose, a. Doric or 
‘Folic Gr. mwAvros, gen, - tou = lonic rovAuvmous (acc. 
-o3a and -ovv), Attic moAuwous a cuttle-fish, ctc., 
also polypus in the nose, f. roAv- many + Tods foot.] 

l. a. A cuttle-fish, an octopus; = PoLyP 1a. 
Ods. (exc. in allusion to Lat. or Gr.). 

¢€1sz0 Anorew Noble Lyfe \xvii, Polippus hath gret 
strength in his fete, what he therin eacheth, he holdeth it 
fast. 1603 Sir C. HEvDon Judd. lstrol. v.153 This Polypus 
ean change himselfe into all colours. 1635 ees Spec. A. 
vu. i, (1643) 378 These Polypodes suddenly prey upon them 
[fish] and devoure them. 1694 Motrrux Aadelats iv. i 
(1737) 9 The Sea-pulp, or Polypus. 1839 T. Brace Wat, 
Tlist, Sperm Whate 57 The octopus.. was the animal 
denominated polypus by Aristotle. 1877 Bryant Odyssey 
v. 518 To the elaws of polypus, Plucked from its bed, the 
pebbles thickly cling. “4 

b. = Potyr 1b, c. Now rare or Oés. 

(1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polypodes, Sows, 
Hog-lice.] 1742 Pi. Frans. XL 219 A small Insect 
called a Polypus, which is found sticking to the common 
Duek-weed. @1759 Siz C. H. Wittiams /sabella Odes (1780) 

It's call'd a Polypus.. And ‘tisa reptile of so strange a sort, 


That if "tis ent in two, it is not dead; Its head shoots out a | 


tail, itstaila head. 1768-74 Tucker Zé, Nat. (1834) LL 160 
‘Those who have changed their opinion .. upon the sexes 
of blossoms, or upon the hatching of es laste 1828 STARK 
Elem Nat. Hist. UW. 417 The class of Polypi or Zoophytes 
is one of the largest and most singular of the Animal 
Kingdom, 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. i. (1852) 99 Each poly- 
pus, though elosely united to its brethren, has a distinct 
mouth, y and tentacula. x 

2. Path, A general term for tumours of varions 
kinds, arising from a mucous or serous surface, 
usally pedunculated, and Vee ramifications like 
the tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly applied to 
a fibrinous blood-clot occurring in the heart or 


blood-vessels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), Polipus 
is a superfluite of flessch growing of pe nostrelles. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. exii, 305 Being layd to with Copperous .. 
it taketh away... the Polypns growing in the Nosthrilles. 
1907 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 118 In a Polypus the 
Pulse intermits, and vibrates, and is obscure. 1732 ARBUTH- 
not Rudes of Diet in Alimeents, ete. 265 Being mix'd with 
the Blood in the Veins would produce Polypus’s in the 
Heart, and Death. 1797 M. Haug Aforb. Anat. (1807) 
367 By a polypus is meant a diseased mass, which adheres 
to some part of the cavity of the uterus, by a sort of neck 
or narrower portion. 1878 ‘T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 110 
Forms of softer polypi and cutancons pendulons tumours, 

3. attrib, and Comé., as (in sense 1 a) polypus- 
arms sh. pl., fish; (in sense 1b) Aolypus-like, 
-wise advs. ; (in sense 2) polypus-growth, 

1607 Torseit Four-/. Beasts (1658) 121 Whom Oppianns 
compareth to the Polypus fish. 1789 Mrs, Prozzt a 
France, etc. WH. 60 The polypus fish, who..extend their 
arms for prey. 1809 CoceaipcE Leit., fo T. Poole (1895) §52, 
I will divide them polypns-wise, so that the first half should 
get itself a new tail of its own, and the latter n new head. 
1815 Siuonn Tour Gt. Brit. tl. 199 London extends its 
great polypns-arms over the country around. 1865 Pusey 
in ddan, etc, Lie (1897) IV. iii. 80 We cannot divide Holy 
Scripture or Christianity, polypns-like, so that one, part 
might be cut off, and the rest remain in the same life as 
before. 1897 4 U/burt's Syst. Med. WV. 689 Every character- 
istic of ordinary polypus growth. 

Polypyrene to Polyrhizous: see PoLy- 1. 

Polys, obs. form of PoLisH 2. 

I Polysarcia (pglisi-ssifi), [late L. (Cel. 
Aurel., 6the.), a. Gr. roAvoapaia fleshiness, f. roAv- 
sapxes very fleshy, f, roAv- PoLY- + odpt, cape flesh.) 

1. Path. Excessive growth of flesh (or, loosely, 
of fat) ; corpulence, obesity. F 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict.(ed.2), Polysarcia, Corpus 
lency. 1706 Puititps, Polysarcia, bigness, or grossness of 
Body. 1845 Tooo & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.84 A disease, 
which has been not very correctly called polysarcia. 1875 
R. F, Buaton Gorilla L. (1876) 1.64 Both sexes, evea when 
running to polysarcia, have delicate limbs and extremities. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) alt 

1866 Treas. Bot, 916 Polysarcia, an excess of sap, giving 
rise to unnatural growth, &e. ’ 

So Polysarcous (-sa‘skas) @., affected with poly- 
sarcia, corpulent. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 in Syd. Soe, Lex. 


POLYSPORIC. 


Polyschematist (ppliisk#mitist), @. Pros, 
[ad. Gr. modvoxnydriaros ‘ multiform ; of verses, 
composed of various metres’,] Having many 
forms: said of ancient metres in which feet not 
metrically equivalent to the normal ones may be 
oe for them. Also Polyschemartic a. 

1 oxcesren, Polyschematist,a., having many forms. 
1890 Cen?. Dict., Polyschematic, a 4 z ‘ 

Polyscope (pe'liskoup). [f PoLy- + -scorr; 
so F. polyscope. Cf, Gr, moddoxonos far-seeing.] 

1. An optical instrument through which objects 
appear multiplicd; a multiplying-glass: sfec. (see 
quot. 1842). Cf. Potrorrroy. 

1904 J. Hanns Lex. Techn. t, Polyscopes, or Multiplying 
Glasses, are such as represent to the Eye one Object as 
many. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sc., ete, Folyscope, -. a lens 
plane on one side..of which the convex side is formed of 
several plane surfaces, or facettes, so that an objeet seen 
throngh it appears multiplied. 

2. (See quots.) 

1881 Eng. Mechanic 18 Feb. 562/1 M. Trouvé described his 
polyscope, an apparatus for examining cavities of the body 
with the aid of ineandeseent platinum. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Polyscope, an apparatus invented by ‘Trouvé, con- 
sisting of a combination of the instrnments for visual 
examination of the eye, ear, larynx, urethra, etc., and fitted 
up with an electric light. 

Polyse, obs. form of Pottcr, Ponisn v. 

Polysemant to Polysensuous: sce Poty- 1. 


Polysepalous (pelisepalas), a. Bot. [f. Pony- 
+ mod.L, sepal-m SEPAL + -oUS: cf. PoLypet- 
ALous. In F. folysépale.] Properly, Having 
numerous scpals ; but used for : Having the sepals 
distinct or separate, not coherent or united. Also 
aposepalous, chorisepalous, dialysepalous, cleuthero- 
sepatous, Opp. to gamosepalous or monosepalors. 

1829 CuinTon tr. Richards Elem, Bot. 269 The polyse- 
palons calyx is generally cadncons. 1861 Bextiey Alan. 
Bot. 425 Both floral envelopes present, the outer being 
monosepalons or polysepalons, free or united to the ovary. 

Poly-sided to Polysomitic : see Pony- 1. 

+Po'lyspast. Ods. rare—°. [ad. Gr. moAvonracroyv 
a compound pulley, neut. of moAvonacros drawn by 
many cords.] (See seo 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2\, Polyspaston, a 
Machine for reducing Joynts. 3706 Pusucips, Polyspaston. | 
1730-6 Baitey Mahieh Polyspast, a windlass having many 
pullies or truckles, olyspas¢ (in Surgery), a machine for 
the reduction of dislocated joints. 

Polysperm (pe'lispsam), a. Bot. rare. [ad. 
Gr. woAdvoneppos abounding in seed, f. roAu-, PoLy- 
+ onéppa seed.] Llaving, containing, or produc- 
ing numerous seeds; many-secded. Also Poly- 
spe‘rmal, Polyspe‘rmatous, Polyspe'rmous a. 

1686 Phil, Trans. XVU. 287 Those Herbs .. being Poly- 
spemmegs: 1719-26 Quincy Med. Dict., Polysperntous,.. 
those Plants are thus called which have more than four 
Seeds suceeeding each Flower, and this without any certain 
Order. 1729 Evelyn's Sylva x. iii, 118 Easily rais'd of the 
Kernels and Nuts, which may be gotten ont of their Poly- 
sperm and Turbinate Cones, 1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. 


26 ey, lyspermons, many-celled. 1882 Ocitvir, Poly. 
spermal, Polyspermous, wWogs Syd. Soc. Lex, Polysper- 
pnatous. 


[Polysperm, as sb., in various Diets., an error due to mis- 
quotation of Evelyn, quot. 1729 above.] 

Polyspermy (pe'lisp5imi). Phys. [mod.nd. 
Gr, rodvoreppia abundance of seed, f. roAuoTEppeos : 
see prec. Cf. F. polyspermie.] Impregnation of 
an ovum hy more than one spermatozoon. 

1889 Geonrs & Tuomson vol, Sex 34 ft has, however, 
been shown .. that ‘polyspermy’, or the entrance of more 
than one sperm, is extremely rare. 1904 Jrit, Med. Fru. 
17 Dec. 1643 The phenomenon of polyspermy or the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum by more than one spermatozoon, the cause, 
according to modern ideas, of double monsters, 


Polyspire: see Poiy- t. 

|| Polysporangium 
Bot. [mod.L., & Poty- + Sporanoium.] 
sporangium containing numerous spores. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Polyspore (pe'lispoes). Bor. [f. Pory- + Spore; 
cf. Gr, soAvonopos bearing much fruit. So F. 
polyspore.| a. A spore-case containing numerous 
spores. b. A compound spore, as in certain algze, 

1889 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V.221/1 The term Polyspore is 
usually applied. .[to] a gelatinons. . pericarp or conceptacle. 
1867 J. Hose Aticrosc. 1. i. 272 The first form to which the 
term folyspore has been applied, is that of a gelatinous or 
membranous pericarp or conceptacle in which an indefinite 
number of sporidia are contained. 

Polysporean (pplispo'r74n),a.and sd. [f. mod. 
Zool. id Lolysporea, neut. pl. of polysporeus (f. Gr. 
moAvanop-os + -eus) + -AN.J a. aaj. Of or belong- 
ing to the Polysporea, a group of Protozoa of the 
class Sporozoa and family Coceidiidx, which pro- 
duce numerous spores (distinguished from Afozo- 
sporea and Oligosporea), b. 3b. A sporozoan of 
this order. 

Polyspored (-spoerd), a. [f. Poty- + spored, f. 
SrorE,] = next. Also Polysporic (-spg'rik) a. 

1882 J. M. Cromnie in Lncyel. Brit, XIV. §55/1 In some 
species..they [the spores in each theca] are 20-100, when 
is thecz are said to be polyspored. 


(poili;sporzendzivm). 
A 


POLYSPOROUS. 


Polysporous (p/lispiras, pplispde"ras), a. 
Bot.and Zool. [f. Gr. moAuomop-os (see POLYSPORE) 
+-ous.] Having or producing nnmerons spores, 
as certain cryptogamous plants and protozoans. 

1858 Mayvxe Aafos. Lex., Polysporons, 1861 BrentLey 
Man. Bot. (1870) 375 In sare cases the asci have a large 
number of spores, and are hence said to be polysporous. 

Polystachyous to -stigmous: see PoLy- 1. 


Polystomatous (ppliistg'matas), a. Zool. [f. 
Poty- + Gr. orépa, aroyar- mouth + -ous: cf. 
next.] Waving many or several mouths or suckers ; 
spec. belonging to the /o/ys/omata, a name for the 
Pisiccs, and also for the acinetiform Infusoria. 

3877 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim, iit 137 The polystomatous 
condition, .brought about. 


Polystome (pe'listoum), a. and sé, [a. F. pody- 
stome (1813 in Littré), ad. Gr. moAvarop-os many- 
mouthed, f. woAv-, Poty- + o7épa mouth.] a. 
aaj, Wiaving many mouths, b. sé. An animal 
having many mouths or suckers, as a sponge, an 
acinetiform infusorian, or a parasitic trematode 
worm or fluke of the genus /o/ystomum or sub- 
order Polystomea (polystome-fluke). So Poly*- 
stomous a. [f. Gr. as above + -ovs], many- 
monthed, polystomatous; || Polysto-mium (pl. 
-ia) [mod.L.], each of the fine pores which repre- 
sent the original month in certain meduse. 

3859 J. R. Greexe Man, Anim, Kingd., Protozoa 77. 
‘Acineta Forms’.. rather constitute a distinct group of 
Infusoria, to which the term ‘*polystome' might, without 
objection, be perhaps applied. For each of the radiating 
filaments..with which the Acéne¢a are provided is,in truth, 
a retractile tube, susceptible of elongation to a remarkable 
extent, and furnished at its extremity with an adherent 
disk, 1848 E. Forses Naked-eyed Meduse 79 Included in 
the *Polystomons section. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer's Comp. 
Anat. 116 Branched canals, which open at the ends of the 
ramifications of the arms by numerous fine pores (“poly- 
stomia). 


Polystylar to Polysulphuretted : see Porr-. 


+ Polysyllabe. Oés. [a. F. polysyllabe (1464 
in Godet. Comp/.), ad. med.L, polysyllabus, a. Gr. 
moduatAdaBos polysyllabic, f. woAu-, PoLy- + ovA- 
daBy syllable.] = PoLYsYLLaBLE sé. 

[zs80 é, Harvey Lei. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 105 
You shal as well..heare faye, as faire, .. with an infinyte 
companye of the same sorte : sometime Monosyllaba, some- 
time Polysyllaba.] 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) s9 Gif 
zour Sectioun he nocht..a monosyllabe,. . bot the first syllabe 
of 2 polysy!labe. | aoe P 

Polysyllabic (pg:lisila:bik), a. [f med.L. 
polysyllab-us, Gr. woAvadAdaB-os (sce prec.) + -IC. 
So ¥. polysylabique (1550 in Hatz.-Darm.).] a. 
Of a word: Consisting of many (i.e., usually, 
more than three) syllables, b. Of language, etc. : 


Characterized by polysyllables. 

1782 Wanton Kowley Eng. 42 He would rather have 
acquiesced in this laxity of the polysyllabic termination, 
1817 Coverings Biog. Lit. V1. xx. 113 In the § Excursion’ 
the number of polysyllabic..words is more than usually 
great. 1875 WHITNEY Life Lang. xii. 244 ‘Their greatly 
varying dialects are polysyllabic and aes lalinelive. 1906 
The King’s English iti. (ed. 2) 171 Polysyllabic humour. 

So Polysylla‘bical a., in same senses. lence 
Polysyla‘bically adv., in a polysyllabic manner, 
in polysyllables; Polysylla"bicism (-siz’m) ,7ance- 
wd., polysyllabic style; Polysylabicity (-i'sili), 
nonce-wd., the condition of being polysyllabic. 

1666 Biount Glossog”., ivi that hath many 
syllables. 1677 PLor O.zfordsh. 7 As for Polysylabical 
articulate Echo’s, the prone and best... is in the Park at 
Woodstock. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occasions 
25 Terms strange and solema That figure ia polysyllabical 
row In a treatise. 1853 Star 18 May 1/6 The temptation 
to talk “polysyllabieal y to a popular audience. 1807 W. 
Tavtor in Ann. Rev. V. 274 Having the OES eel 
without the precision of Johnson. 1871 Earte PAslol Eng. 
Tongue § 14 Unflections .. are there lin Gothic] seen stand- 
ing forth in all their archaic rigidity and *polysyllabicity. 

Polysylabilingual (pplisi:labilingwal), a. 
nonce-wd. [f. as POLYSYLLABE + LinguaL.] Relat- 
ing to polysyllabic languages. 

1824 Crit, Res. in Philol. & Geog. 172 The practice of the 
Chinese, and other monosyllabic tongues, absolutely stulti- 
fies the polysyllabilingual theorist. 

Polysyllabism (pylisilabiz'm). [f. as Pony- 
SYLLABE + -18¥.] The use of polysyllables (as a 
stage in the development of language). 

1860 Fanranx Orig. Lang. 18: The progress to yoy 
sylabism from a state originally monosyllabic. 3875 Wut 
Nev Life Lang. x. 211 A primitive period of polysyllabism. 


Polysyllable (pplisiab'l), 55. and a, Also 
6 polli-, poli-, -sillable. [f. med.L. folysyMaba, 
fem. (sc. vox word) of polysyllabus (see PoLy- 
SYLLABE), after SYLLABLE] A. sd. A word of 
many (i.e., usually, more than three) syllables. 

3570 Levins Manip, Pref. In the Pollisillables, by diner- 
sitie of pronunciation,..one worde maye haue divers signi- 
fications. 1589 Potrennam Lng. Poesié 1. xit (Arb.) 126 
Our vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes mono- 
sillable, and little vpon polysillables. 1755 Jounson Dict., 
Eng. Grant, Polys hiweless .are seldom compared otherwise 
than by sore ad most, as deploratle, more deplorable, 
most deplorable, 18791 G. Mrrepite /7. Richmond li, My 
father was losing his remarkably moderated tone, and 
threatening a 
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B. adj. = Poysyuiapic. Now vare. 

3589 PutTrennaM Ang. Poesie u. xii. (Arb.) 131 The ill 
shapen sound of many of his wordes palisiinble: 1Sg1 
Harineton Ori. fr. Pref. (1634) ? viij bh, For them that find 
fault with polysyllable meeter. 
rot In a Poly-syllable word. 
Lett, iii. in Biog, Lit, (1882) 268 note, ‘The German, not less 
than the Greek, is 4 polysyllable language. 

Polysyllogism, -syllogistic : see Poty- 1. 

Polysymmetrical (ppilisimetrikal), a. [f. 
Poxy- + SyMMETRICAL.] Symmetrical about several 
planes of division; chiefly o/., divisible into 
exactly similar halves by two or more different 
planes, as a regular flower; actinomorphons, 
Hence Polysymme'‘trically adv.; Polysy'm- 
metry, the condition of being polysymmctrical. 

1875 Benxetr & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 183 So-called ‘regular’ 
flowers, stems with alternating whorls, and most roots, are 
polysymmetrical, 4d. 533 Hf..the parts are all arranged 
in whorls, they are usually distributed monosymmetrically 
or polysymmetrically on the receptacle, /ééd, 184 “Phesame 
relationship occurs between polysymmetry and multilateral 
arrangement as betweea monosymmetry and_ bilateral 
arrangement; polysyminetry must also be considered only 
asa particular ease of the multilateral structure. 

|| Polysyndeton (pylisind’tyn). A’ket, Also 
6 polisindeton. [mod.L., a. Gr. *r0 roAuauvdertor, 
prop. nent. adj, (cf. ASYNDETON), f. modv-, VoLy- + 
avvderos, verbal adj. f. cuv-dé-ev to bind togcther.] 
A figure consisting in the use of several conjunc- 
tions in close succession ; usually, the repetition of 
the same conjunction (as avd, or, zor) to connect 
a number of co-ordinate words or clauses. Opp. 
to ASYNDETON. 

1589 Puttennam Zag. Pocste wt xvi. (Arh) 186 Ye have 
another maner of construction which they called /edisinde- 
fon we may call him the couple clause for that euery clause 
is knit and coupled together with a coninnctine. a@ 1637 
B. Joxson Eng. Gram. u, viii, The lwo general exceptions 
are termed, Asyndeton and Polysyndeton. 1657 J. Smitu 
Alyst. Rhet. 184 Polysyndeton,..a figure signifying super- 
fluity of conjunctions. 31883 Marsu Anglo-Sax. Grant 141 
There may be too many conjunctions (polysyadeton). 

Polysynthesis (pplisinp/sis). [f. Pony- + 
SyntHEsis.] Synthesis or composition of many 
elements; complex or multiple syuthesis ; sfec. in 
Philol, the combination of several words of a sen- 
tence in one word: = Incorroration J b, Incar- 
SULATION, 

1869 Farrar Fant, Speech iv. (1873) 130 Polysynthesis is 
the synthesis of many words into one. 

Hence Polysy'nthesism = )OLYSYNTHETISM. 
(3881 R. Brown Language 21 Others see in polysynthe- 
sism a survival of the universal early state of languages. 

Polysynthetic (pgilisinpetik), a [f Gr. 
moAuauveros much compounded; of clauses, united 
by many particles: see Pony- and Syntuetic.] 
Of the nature of or characterized by polysynthesis ; 
combining numerous elements; complex. sfec. 

1. Cryst. Applied to a compound crystal con- 
sisting of a series of twin crystals united so as to 
form a laminated structure. 

x80g-17 R. Jameson Char. Mim (ed. 3) 207 When the 
form is very complicated, as in the polysynthetic tourmaline. 
1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 109 In such polysynthetic 
ay the twinning planes lie in four directions. 

Philol. Characterized by combining several 
words of a sentence (as a verb and its object or 
complement) into one word: = INcoRPORATING 
ppl. a. c, INCAPSULATING P//. a. 

w82x Soutuey Leff. (1856) ILb. 271 The polysynthetic, to 
which the various languages of the American tribes belong. 
3869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 132 Its structure ts 

lysynthetic. 1889 Mivagrt Orig. Hum, Reason 231 

Sr, Romanes deseribes..the Isolating, Polysynthetic, 
Agglutinative, Inflectional and Analytic forms of language. 

Hence Polysynthe'tical a, (varve—°) in same 
sense; Polysynthe'tically adv,; Polysynthe’- 


| ticism (-siz'm), Polysy’nthetism, polysynthelic 


character or condition; Polysy‘nthetize v. intr, 
to use polysynthesis, exhibit a polysynthetic 
character. 

1846 Worcester, Polysynthetic, * Polysynthetical, Sorm- 
ing a manifold compound orcomposition. 1880 Athenzum 
9 Oct. 4590/2, ‘1 strike him with a sword to kill him’ is 
another Photnlie, Must all this be expressed *polysynthe- 


tically ? 1862 R. G. Latnam Zlem. Compar. Philol. Ixv. 520 | 


There is *polysyntheticism to a certain degree—though 
mach of it is of the grammarian's making. 1860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. 172 Agglutination or *Polysynthetism is the 
name which has been invented for the complex condition of 
early language, when words follow each other in a sort of 
idyllic and /atssez-aller carelessness, and the whole sen- 
tence, or even the whole discourse, is senjogated or declined 
as though it were a single word, every su rdinate clause 
being inserted in the main one by a species of incapsulation. 
1895 Watney Life Lang. xii. 262 All sign of polysynthe- 
tism has been denied to the great Tupi-Guarani stock, 
1874 Savce Compar. Philol. ti. 93 The *polysynthetising 
languages of North America, where the idea of time or mode 
is altogether absent from the verb. 

Polyte, obs. form of PouiTE. 

Polytechnic (pplite’knik), 2. and sd. [ad. F. 
polytechnique (éeole polylechnique, 1795), f. Gr. 
modurexvos skilled in many arts + -igze, -10:; see 
Pory- and Tecasic.] 


1669 Hotoer Elem, Speech | 
1817 Cotesipcr Satyrane’s | 


POLYTHEISM. 


A. adj. Pertaining to, dealing with, or devoted 
| to, various arts; esp. in polylechuie school, an 
educational institution for giving instruction in 


various technical subjects. 

Orig. applied to that established in Pasis in 1794 by the 
National Convention, under the name of Ecole des Travanx 
| publics, changed in 1795 to Ecole Polytechnique, and more 
particularly devoted to the instruction of recruits for 
the corps of civil and military engineers. Polytechnic 
institution naine of an institution in London, opened in 
1838, for the exhibition of objects connected with the 
industrial arts, and poring a laboratory and theatre or 
lecture-rooin; closed in 1881, and subsequently re-opened 
as a technical and recreative school. 

180g W. ‘Taytor in Ann. Rev. 111. 258 The polytechnic 
school has long been distributing among select pupils, all 
the military sciences, through the best teachers. 1807 /é/d. 
V. 579 The Tractate of Education is a singular plan for 
a polytechnic school. 1838 [Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
309 Regent St. London, opened, Aug. 6}. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pop. Edne, it (ed, 2) 29 Polytechnic science 
may invent the instruments which shall dive as his snbsti- 
tute into the bowels of the carth, 1881 Roscor in Mature 
XXII. 217 The scientific training they had received at 
their universitiesand polytechnicschools. 1888 Mesodution 
at Meeting Mansion 11, London 8 June, That this meeting 
being convinced of the urgent need in this country of tech- 
nical and commercial education approves of the scheme for 
the establishment in South London of Polytechnic institutes 
to be endowed hy public subscription with the aid of the 
Charity Commissioners. 


B. sé. +1. (app.) Collective industrial action. 
Obs, nonce-1se. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf 278 It has, however, been the 
fate of this folytechuse, as of the best philanthropic dispen- 
sation ever made to man, to be inisrepresented and reviled, 

2. Short for Polytechnic Institution (rarely for 
polytechnic school): sce A. llence used as the 
name for several similar technical schools in dif- 


ferent parts of London, cte. 

1881 in Daily News 12 Sept. 2/4 Mr. Buckland..concluded 
his entertainment with the following address, which was 
cheered to the echo:—This very night the Polytechnic dies, 
Diesasa good Knight should, in martial guise. 1888 Pad/ 
Jlall G. 27 Sept. 2/2 An excursion made by some sixty boys 
from the Young Men's Christian Institute at the Polytechnic 
to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 1903 HW Artaker's 
Abn. 267/2 The passing of the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act in 1883..provided for the establishment of 
polytechnics in various parts of London on the model of 
Mr. Quintin Hogg's original institution at Regent Street. 

3. 7. ‘The science of the mechanical arts’ 
(Ogilvie, 1882). vare—°. 

So Polytechnical a. = A. (in quot. 1880, Prac- 
tising many arts); Polyte'chnican (wouce-zd.), 
a member of the or a Polytechnic; Polytech- 
nician (-tekni‘fin), [F. -aécfex] a student of a 
(French) polytechnic school. 

1846 Worcester, *J’olytechuical, same as polytechnic. 
Clarke. 1880 Birpwoon /udian Aris 1.138 Vhe trade 
guilds of the great polytechnical cities of India, 1892 kh. 
Goutp tr. von Nobell's Convers. Dr. Dollinger iv. 75 Pros 
fessor of Mathematics at the Gymnasiam and Polytechnical 
School. 1894 Daily Mews 12 Mar. 5/4 M. Carnot, who, 
with his brother, graduated at the Polytechnique, and was 
so permeated with its spirit as only to be able to enjoy the 
company of ‘Pipos', or old-boy *Polytechnicans. 1904 
Dundee Advertiser vo June 10 A aumber of Polytech- 
nicians were so dealt with quite recently hy General André. 

Polyterebene, -terpene : see PoLy- 2. 

Nat. 


Polythalamous (pelipslamas), @. 
Hist, [f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + @adapos bed-chamber 
(sce THALAMUS) + -oUS.] Having or consisting 
of several chambers or cells; many-chambered, 
multilocular, 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Enfontol, xiv. (1828) I. 451 Some galls 
are polythalainous or consisting of several chambers. 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel. Anat. 1. 17/2 A..series_ of minute polythal- 
amous shells. 1876 Pace Te.xr2-d4. Geol. xx. 428 Calcare- 
ons ooze and marls, rich in polythalamous. .foraminifera, 

So Polythalamaceous (-7*{as) @., belonging to 
the Polythalamdcea, au order of cephalopods with 
many-chambered shclls, as the nautilus \synony- 
mous with 7etrabranchidta) (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1858); Polythalamian (-paléi‘miain) @., belonging 
to the Polythalamia, a division of Protozoa, having 
' amany-chambered test; Polythalamic (-palze‘mik) 
a. = polylhalamous. 

[1860 Mavay Pays, Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § 616 s0fe, Poly- 
thalamia are abuadant in the Arctic Seas. 1867 J. Hocc 
Microse. tt. ii 376 The Polythalamia or Multilocular Rhizo- 
| pods, ia their earliest state are unilocular.] 1863 Lyece 


Antig. Man App. (ed. 3) 529 Mr. Chydenius obtained .. 
*polythalamian Phone 1890 Cent. Dict., “Polythalamic. 


| Polythecium (pplipz Jidm,-prsidm). Pl.-ia. 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. wodv-, POLY- + Onxioy, dim, of 
67<n box, casc.] Name for a colony or zoothecium 
of cerlain infusorians, in which the lorica: are nniled 
by their stalks, Hence Polythe‘cial a,, perlaining 
to a polythecium. : 

1880 W. 5S. Kent /nfusoria I. 360 Forming by the serial 
conjunction of their respective loricae a more or less exten- 
sive branching colony-stock or polythecium. F 

Polytheism (pelipfiz’m). Also 7 poli-, 
polu-, (polythisme). [ad.F. fodythcisme (16th es); 
f, Gr, woas@eos of or belonging to many gods (f. 
rodv-, PoLY- + 6¢os god): see -18¥.] Belief in, 


or worship of, many gods (or more than oe — 


POLYTHEIST. 


1613 Puacuas Pilgrimage (1614) 49 An exchanged Poly- 
theisme in worshipping of Saints, Images, and the Host. 
1638 Sir T. Heasert Trav. (ed. 2) 315 Some Temples... 
furnisht with wooden gods for politheisme. 1658 Br. Rey- 
notos Van, Creature Wks. (1679) 8 There is yeta bitter 
root of Atheisme, and of Polutheisme in the minds of Men 
by nature. 1782 Paestiry Corrupt, Chr. 1.1. 101 Celsus 
. justifies the polytheism ofthe heathens. 1835 ‘Ttenwau 
Greece 1, vi. 183 1t has sometimes been made a question 
whether polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form 
of natural religion. ane 

Polytheist (pe'lipzjist), sb, (a.) [f. as prec. 
+-st. Cf. F. polythétste (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who believes in or worships many gods (or 
more than one); an adherent of polytheism. 

ai61g Fotuensy Atheont. 1. vi. § 3 (1622) 45 They were 
of all other the most palpable Polytheists. ryt Suarress. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 11 To believe no one Supreme designing 
Principle or Mind, but rather two, three, or more ..is to be 
a Polytheist. 1877 Carrentea tr. Liele's Hist. Relig. 109 
The Aryans like the Indo-Germans, were polytheists. 

b, attrib. or adj. = next. 

1875 Meartva.e Ger Hist. Rome \xxi. (1877) 583 For the 
first time the two principles of faith, the monotheist and the 
polytheist, met in combat. 

Polytheistic (pelipsji-stik), @. [f. prec. + 
-Ic: see -IsTic.] Of, pertaining to, holding, or 
characterized by polytheism. 

oe tie Avam Situ // 1st, Astron. ili. Ess. (1795) 25 All 
Polytheistic religions. 1773 Buaxr SA. /10. Como. Wks. 
1869 VI. 108 Was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated 
a dissent from a polytheistick establishment? 1&78 Giap- 
stonr Prin. Homer vi. 92 Zeus. .appears to be..a repre- 
sentative ofan old monotheism which merges into supremacy 
in_a polytheistic system. 

Polythei'stical, c. [f as pree. + -aL: see 
rICAL.J ‘fa =prec. Obs. b. Indistinctive sense : 
Ilaving a polytheistic character or quality. 

1678 Cupwortn /ntell, Syst. 1. iv. 298 That Orpheus, the 
Orphick Doctrine, and Poems, were Polytheistical, is a 
thing acknowledged by all. 1748 HaatLey Observ. Alan 
u. ii, 191 Remarks upon the Polytheistical Religions of the 
Antient World. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 1. 47 He 
was a monotheist in contradistinction to his polytheistical 
contemporaries. 1870 Disrar.i Lothair xxx. 

Ilence Polythei‘stically adv. 

1846 Woacrstra cites Dr. ALLEN. 

Polytheize (pp'lip/aiz), v. are. [fas Pouy- 
THEISM + -146: so F. folythétser.] intr. ‘Yo act 
the polytheist; to profess or practise polytheism. 

1864 in Wenstre, 1882 Ocitvie cites MiLMAN. 

+ Polytheous, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. modu- 
Geos (see POLYTHEISM) +-0US.] Relating to many 
gods; polytheistic. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxi, Will, Heav'n mosi abhor'd 
Polytheous Piety, oars : 

Polythionic (pplipaijnik), @ Chem. [f. 
PoLy- + -thfonte, f. Gr. Getov sulphur: see Ditiio- 
nic.] Containing several atoms of sulphur in 
combination with 11,0, (distinguished from szé- 
phuric, in which S$ is combined with H,O,); in 


folythionic acids, a general name for the acids of 


this constitntion, e.g. pertathionic acid, 11,5, O,. 

1849 D. Campseti. Jorg. Cheon. 57 Besides the oxides of 
sulphur already described, three new acids have lately heen 
added. ‘hese are knownasthe polythionic acids,—a name 
given them by Berzelins. 1868 Watts Dict. Cheon V. 540 
A remarkable series. .called polythionic acids, containing six 
Btoms of oxygen and two or more atoms of sulphur. 

+ Polythore. Obs. xare—', App. an error for 
polyphone; see POLYPHONE 1a, quot. 1655. 

1661 Eveivn Diary 9 Aug., He plaid to me likewise on 
the folythore, an instrument having something of the harp, 
Inte, theorbo, &c. | 

Polytick, -tik(e, ete., obs. forms of Poxitic. 

Polytocous (pjJlittékes), a. [f. Gr. rodurdxos 
producing numerous offspring, prolific + -ovs.] 

a. Zool. Producing several young at a birth; 
multiparous. b. Zot. Bearing fruit many times: 
a term proposed instead of Potycarrous. So 
}Poly'toky Obs. rare [Gr. woAvroxia), produc- 


tion of numerous offspring, fecundity. 

rjoz C. Matura Magn, Chr. iu. xxix. 1635/1 Altho' New 
England has no Instances of such a Polytokie, yet it has 
had Instances of what has been remarkable: one Woman 
has had not lessthan Twenty two Children, 1715 Tuoresay 
Dueatus Leodiensis ae 608 Dorothy... Wife of Mr. Joseph 
Cowper of this Parish, died in childbed of her twenty-fifth 
or realy aie Birth, which is the greatest Instance of such 
a Polytokie in these Parts. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
33 note, Polytocous (bearing many times) would be more 
appropriate [than polycarpic). 

olytomous (p/litémas), a [f. Gr. type 

*noAvTop-os (f. woAv- much + -Topos cut) + -oUs.] 
Divided, or involving diviston, into many parts. 

1. Bot. a. spec. Applied to a leaf having several 
divisions, but not articulated with the midrib so as 
to form leaflets (e. g., a pinnatifid or pinnatipartite 
leaf). b. Applied to branching in which the axis 
divides into more than two secondary axes at the 


same point, 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polylomus, Bot., appiied by 
L,. C. Richard to leaves the median nervure of which, not 
the foliaceous part, is combined with the common petiole, 
but without articulation, which distinguishes them from 
compound leaves: polytomous. 1866 Freas. Bot, 917 
Polytomous, pinnate, but withont having the divisions 
articulated with the common petiole. 
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2. Logic. Involving polytomy : see next, 2. Dis- 
tinguished from Dicuotomous and TricHoToMOUS, 

Polytomy (pélitdmi). [f. Gr. woAv-, Poty- + 
-ropta, f, -ropos cut. Cf. F. polytonrie.] The con- 
dition or character of being polytomons. (Dis- 
tinguished from Dicuoromy and TRIcHOTOMY.) 

1. Bot. Division into several (more tban two) 
branches at the same point. 

1875 Bennett & Dyea Sachs’ Bot. 148 Dichotomy (rarely 
Polytomy)..is caused by the cessation of the previous in- 
crease in length of a member at the apex, and by two (or 
more) new apices arising at the spical surface close to one 
another, which..develope in diverging directions, 

2. Logic. Division into several (usually, more 
than three) members. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. ror Division into many members 
may be calleda polytomy. 1867 Atwatra Logic 71 A divi- 
sion in three members is called a Trichotomy: into many 
members, a Polytomy. Ep 

Polytone to Polytopian: see Poy- 1, 

+ Polytrich (pplitrik). Ods. rare. (Erron. 
politrich.) Roe L. polytrichon, Gr. mordTpixoy, 
name of two ferns= MaiDENHAIR 12, b; £. woAus 
much + pig, rpex- bair.} A rendering of L. Poly- 
frichon, under which the herbalists (e. g. Dodoens 
and Lyte) included the ferns Adiantum Capilius- 
venerts and Aspleninm Trichontanes, both called 
Maidenhair, and the moss Polptrichum commune 
(Golden Maidenhair). 

[1578 Lyre Dodoens itt. Ixviii. 409 The first kinde is called 
..in Latine Adiantum, Polytrichun [ete]. Lbid. \xix. 410 
This herbe is called ..in Latine.. Zrichomanes; in the 
Shoppes Podytrichon. bid. txxi. 412 [Mosse] 3. Goldy- 
lockes, Polytrichon, or Golden Maydenheare. The third 
kind which some call Golden Polytrichon, hath very small 
slender stalkes.] 1725 Brapury Faw. Dict. s.v., The Vir- 
tues of Politrich are to dry, dissolve, and digest. 


Polytrichous : see PoLy- 1. 
ea eee h (pAlitroékal), @. Zoo). [f. mod. 
L. polytrochus (Ehrenberg) (f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + 


._ rpoxés wheel : see below) +-AL.] a. Having several 


circlets of cilia, as the larva of a polyehzte worm. 
b. Belonging to the division Po/ytrocha of rotifers, 
in which the trochal disk or ‘wheel’ has several 
lobes. So Polytroch (pplitrpk), a polytrochal 
animal; Poly‘trochous a. = folyfrochal. 

1858 Mayne xpos. Lex., Polytrochus, applied by G. C. 
Ehrenberg to two Families... of the /nfusoria Kotifera, 
having many crowns of hairs: polytrochous, 1878 Nec 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 137 The larva: of the Cha:topoda 
are divided into mesotrochal, telotrochal, and polytrochal 
forms. 31890 Cent. Dict., Polytroch. 


Polytrophic (pplite fk), 2. [In sense a, f. 
Gr, nodvutpépos giving much nourishment (f. oAv-, 
PoLy- + Tpépew to feed) +-Ic 5 with sense b, ef. Gr. 
moduTpapos (f. as above) highly nourished} + a. 
? Affording much nourishment; highly nutritive, 
Obs. wb. Of a parasitic organism: infesting more 
than one host. So Polytrophy, abundant or 
excessive nutrition (? 0ds.). 

1661 Loven Hist, Anim. & Alin. 16 Hoggs flesh ., is of 
easie concoction,..polytrophick, and of a thick and viscous 
juyce. 1667 Dexnam Direct. Paint. w. viii, Themselves 
must share in this Polutrophy. 1858 Mayne A.xpos. Lex, 
Polytrophia, term for excessive nutrition: polytrophy. 
1900 Nature 13 Sept. 465/1 Sometimes parasitic (facultative 
parasites), monotrophic or polytrophic [bacteria]. 

Polytropic (pplitrpik), a. [f. Gr. roavrpomos 
turning many ways, versatile, etc., also much- 
travelled (epithet of Ulysses in the Odyssey), f. 
moAv-, POLY- + tpdé7os turn.] 

1. Capable of turning to various courses or ex- 
pedients; versatile. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 506 In the Odyssey.. his poly- 
tropic powers are brought into full play. 1862 Sewple Bar 
Mag.V1\. 243 We may encounter men in that city who are 
as polytropic as Ulysses. " 

2. Afath. Turning several times round a pole; 
also applied toa function which has several different 
values for one of the variable (opp. to monotropic). 

Polytyke, obs. form of Pouitic, 

Polytype (pplitaip). [a mod.F. polpiype: 
see Poty- and Type.) A east, or form of stereo- 
type, made from an intaglio matrix obtained by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into semi-fluid 
metal; also, a ae of an engraving, of printed 
matter, ele. made from such a cast. Also a¢trid. 
So Po'lytypage [F. fo/y4ypage], the art of making 


| polytypes; Polytype 7. trans. [F. polylyper], 


to produce by polytypage. 

1802 Paris as tt was V1. Ixxxiv. 534 note, The learned 
Camns, in his ‘ Historical Sketch of Polytypage and Stereo- 
t e', 1839 T. C. Hansaro in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
xT 1. 567/1 (heading) Of Polytypage. /érd. 567/2 Guillot 
+. reported that from one engraving, for the 400 livres 
assignats, he had struck or polytyped 897 mother-punches 
and 1487 daughters. /éid., Didot.. issued pro Is for 

rinting polytyped editions of the classics. | /éid. 568/1 

rofessor Wilson of Glasgow .. thought it possible to make 
Rolytypes of glass from engraved copperplates. 1864 

Wepster, Polytyfe, a.,..as, a polytype plate. 1888 Pal! 
Mail G, 28 Nov. 6/1 A handsome quarto volume with 
portraits, tweaty phototypes, and three polytypes. 

Polytypic (peliti:pik), a. [f. Gr. roAv-, Poty- 


POLYZOISM. 


+ rumx-ds, {. révos TyPE.] Having or involving 
several different types. Also Polyty'pical a. 

1888 J. T. Guiack in Liven. Soe. Frul., Zool. XX. 201 
Polytypic evolution or Divergent Evolution is any trars- 
formation of a species in which different types ape in 
different sections. 1890 Aver. Frnt. Sc. Ser. wt. XIX. 
22 ‘A new species’ may be one that has been formed b 
monotypic transformation, the old form disappearing wit 
the production of the new, or it may be one that has arisen 
throngh polytypic transformation. 

Polyue, obs. form of PuLLEY. 

Potyuresis to Polyuric: see Pouy- 1. 

Polyvalent (p/li-valént), e. [Iybrid f. Poty- 
+ VALENT,] 

1. Chem, = MULTIVALENT. 

1881 WintLiamson in Nature 1 Sept. 4177/1 Polyvalent atoms 
can combine partly with one element, partly with another, 
and also..like atoms can combine with one another. 

2. Afed. ? Waving the property of counteracting 
various poisons. 

194 Brit. Med. Frul. 19 Sept. 4 One can easily obtain 
polyvalent antivenenes. 1905 11. D. Rotreston Dis. Liver 
155 The hypodermic injection of a bactericidal serum which 


is foo ; 
ence Poly’valence, the character of being poly- 
yalent ; multivalenee. 


igoz Brit. Med, Frat. 12 Apr. 918 The polyvalence of the 
amboceptor wonld be more difficult to understand [etc.]. 


Polyvoltine : see PoLy- 1. 

ll Polyzoa (pelizdvi), sb. p/ Zool. Sing. 
polyzoon (-26upn). [mod.L., f. Gr. wodv-, Pont. 
+ (@oy an animal.] A class of eompound or 
‘colonial’ aquatic (chiefly marine) invertelrate 
animals (sometimes reckoned as a group of Afo/- 


' fusca), of small size and various forms, often 


| 


| viii, 459 ‘Ihe polyzoarium of 


plant-like; popularly called #zoss-animalctles, sea- 
mosses, sea-inals, ete. Also called Brrozoa. 

[1830 J. V. Tuompson Zool. Res. § Lllustr. v.89 (heading) 
On Polyzoa, a new animal discovered as an inhabitant of 
some zoophites. Jéid. 92 The Polyzoa will probably be 
found in many dissimilar Genera of the Zooplyiss4 1842 
Branne Dict. Sc., etc., Polyzoons, Polyzoa, a class of com- 

und animals, resembling in their organs of support the 
ertularians, but in their internal organization approaching 
nearly to the compound Ascidians. 1847 G. Jounston Brit, 
Zooph. (ed. 2) I. 256 The Polyzoa or ascidian polypes the 
Creator has cast in the mould not of the Radiata, but 
ofthe Mollusca. 1877 Huxury Anat. Juv. Anint, viii. 468 
The resemblance of the larval Brachiopod to a Polyzoon, 
and especially to Loxosoma, is striking. 1901 Camdr. 
Nat, Hist. 1.475 The name Polyzoa being employed by 
the majority of English writers..while Bryozoa is employed 

by practically all the Continental writers, ; 
. A name for the colonial Radiolarians, also 


called Polycytlarta: see POLYCYTTARIAN. 

Hence Polyzocal a. = next, a. 

Polyzoan (pplizivin), a and sd. Zool [f. 
Ponyzoa + -ANn.] @. adj. Belonging to or having 
the character of the /%/yzoa. b. sé. A polyzoan 
animal, a polyzoon; an individual polyp or zooid 


of a polyzoan colony. 

1864 Wenstea, Polyzoant, one of a compound group 
among the Aryezeoa,.. Dana, 

Polyzoary (peliziw ari). Zoo’. Also in Lat, 
form ‘polyzoarium (pplizoé*ridm), pl. -ia. 
(ad. mod.L. po/yzdarium, f. PoLyz0a + -arium, 
-aRY1,] The polypary or polypidom of a colony 
of Polysea, or the colony as a whole. 

1856 Gosse A/ax, Marine Zool. 11. 5 Theentire assemblage 
of cells springing from one root-thread, or originating from 
a single cell, is called the Jolyzoary. 1872 Daawtn Orig. 
Spec, vii. (ed. 6) 197 [Avicularia] Their movement caused the 
whole polyzoary to tremble. 1874 Woon Nat. “Hist. 663 
The general shape of the whole group, or ‘polyzoary',.. 
is very shrub-like, standing bodily erect, and giving out 
branches hy two and two, 1877 Huxury Anat. /nv, Anton, 
ristatella is free and creeps 
about as a whole, ence a 

Hence Polyzoarial (-z0,€0ria)) @., pertaining or 
relating to a polyzoary. 

1885 FE. R. Lankester in Encyct. Brit. XIX. 431/2 
*Ectocyst' and ‘endocyst’..form part of a special ‘ poly- 
zoarial’* nomenclature, but do not appear to be any tonger 
needful. 

Polyzoic (pplizswik), a. [f Potyzoa + -1¢. 
So F. folyzoigee.] 

1. Zool. Pertaining to or of the nature of the 
Polyzoa; composed of a number of individual 
zooids constituting a ‘colony ’, compound, colonial. 

1855 Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. VMI. 858/2 ‘The Polyzoic type 
{of Mollusca] itself presents five subordinate modifications 
in the five principal orders of the group. 1861 Hutme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon v1. 60 Duvernoy believed in the polyzoic 
nature of the Tzenias and similar animals. 1903 [see Poy: 
PSYCHIC], ‘ ’ 

b. In Sfor0z0a, Applied to a spore which pro- 
duces many germs or sporozoites. : 

1G. N. Carxins Protozoa 153 The archispores .. form 

a definite number of sporozoites, varying from one (mono- 

zoic) or two (dizoic) to many (polyzoic). . 

2. Anthropol. Characterized by a belief in many 
imaginary living beings. 

1886 Evcyc?. Brit. XX. 367/2. Perhaps the best name for 
this first stage of religious development might be the ‘ poly- 
zoic’ stage. ae . 

. So Polyzoism (-zéw'iz’m), the character of being 


polyzoic (sense 1). 


POLYZOMAL. 


1903 Myers Hue. Personality 1. Gloss., Polyzoism, the 


property, in a complex organism, of being composed of 


minor and quasi-independent organisms (like the Jo/yzoa or 
‘sea-mats '). i 

Polyzome (pg'lizéum). Geom. [f. Pory- + Gr. 
(@pa girdle.) (See quot.) Ilence Polyzo'mal a. 

1867 Cavey Codd, Math. Papers V1. 470 HOU, V, &c., are 
rational and integral functions.., all of the same degree r,in 
regard to the coordinates (x, y, 3), then VU + VV + &e. 
is a polyzome, and the curve VU+VV+&0=0a 
polyzomal curve, _ 

Polyzonal (pelizde-nal),a. [f Pory- + Zonat.] 
Applied to a form of lens invented by Brewster, 
composed of a number of annular segments or 
zones; chiefly used in lighthouses. 

1831 Barwster Optics xxxviii. 323 ‘Those compound lenses, 
to which I have given the name of folyzonad lenses. 1863 
Tyxoatt Heat xvii. 504 With a large polyzonal lens, 
Melloni converged an image of the mioon upon his pile. 
1865 J. Wryzor in Circ. Sc. 1.258/2 A polyzonal lens, such 
as was employed. .at the South Foreland lighthouse. 

Polyzooid (pelizieoid), a. Zool. [f. Pouyzoa 
+-01D.] Resembling or of the nature of the Poly- 
zoa; polyzoan, polyzoic. 

1884 ir. Clauss Zool. 210 The polyzooid nature of these 
Eipanse stocks} is made apparent by the preseace of many 
oscula. 

Polyzoon, sing. of Pouyz0a, q. v. 

Polyzoonite (pelizdrdnait). Zool. rare. [irreg. 
f. Pouyzoon + -ITE!: cf. Potyrite.] An indi- 


vidual zooid of a polyzoon. 

1871 T. R. Joxes Anim, NKingd. (ed. 4) 504 When the 
Polyzoonite retires into its abode, the seta: and soft termina- 
tion of the cell are gradually folded inwards, ia the manner 
exhibited in the annexed figures .. representing the varions 
stages of the process. Le 

| Poma (pauma). Axat. [a. Gr. .,apa, -ar- 
lid.] The occipital operenlum of the brain of 


a monkey. 

1889 Buck's Handbk, Jfed, Sc. VMI. 162/t Since the 
dorsal termination of the occipital fissure is covered by the 
poma, there results an apparent continuity of the pomatic 
and occipital fissures. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pomace (p2'més). Forms: 6 pomes, pomois, 
7- pomace; also 7 pumis, 8-9 pom(m)ice, 
pummice, pummace. See also Pommey. [A 
derivative of L. poem or ¥F. ponme apple: the 
form fomace, if original, appears to correspond 
to med.L. pomadcium, poimalium cider (? for L. 
*pomaceum); but the sense makes a difficnlty, as 


do also the variant forms. 

Cf. also OF. fomrat (Godef.}, in mod. patois of Yéres (near 
Havre) fora ‘la masse de pommes, aprés que le pressoira 
exprimé le jus’: thus exactly = Eng. pormace.] 

1. The mass of crushed appl s in the process of 
making cider: a. after the jnice is pressed ont; 


b. before the juice is pressed ont. 

a. 1572 Mascat. Plant. § Graf. 6 Though the Pepins 
be sowen of the pomes of Peares and good Apples. 
1664 Evetvs Kad. Hort. Dec. (1729) 225 Sow, as yet, 
Pomace of OEE Cer dk p toraise Nurseries, 1676 Woa- 
LinGe Cyder (1691) 133 Scalding water wherein you may boyl 
apple-pumis, 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. Compi. Gard. Dict., 
Pomace, is the mash which remains of pressed Apples, after 
the Sider is made, used for producing of Seedling Stocks in 
Nursery-Gardens. 7 Mortimer //uséd. (1721) t. 5 If you 
sow Apple or Crab Kernels, sow the Pummace with them, 
which will come up the first Year. 1884 T. Haapy MWessex 


Tales, [nteriopers at Knap (1889) 157 Where the. -dunghills | 


smell of pomace instead of stable-refuse. 1897 Lveshane 
Frul. 16 Jan., The pomice or must after cider abstraction. 
b. 1764 Croker, etc. Dict, Arts, etc. s.v. Cyder, The 
apples are then ground, and the pummice is received in 
a large open-mouthed vessel. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Pummace, the mass of apples mashed under a stone roller 
before they are placed between layers of straw or the cyder- 


press. 1886 [see Pomstey]. 
2. od. a. Anything ernshed or pounded to 
apulp. b. Any solid refuse whence oil has been 


expressed or extracted; e.g. the refuse of the 
menhaden and other fish after the oil has been 
extracted, formerly known as fish-euano, fish-cake, 
fosy-chum; also, the cake left after expressing 
castor oil from the beans; both used as fertilizers. 

a. 1955 W. Watreman Fardle Factons 1. vi. 101 Then put 
they the fisshe into the hollowes of the rocques, and beate 
it to pomois. 1705 Hickeatxotn Priest-cr. u. 1. 13 Thus 
we poor frail Mortals (like Corn between two great contrary 
Mill-stones) are brnised to Pommice. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. dfadder, These roots are cut..and pounded in mortars 
.. till they are reduced into a kind of pummice. 

b. 1861 Agric. Maine V1. 44 The residumm left after ex- 
pressing the oil, that is the cake, pumice, or as commonly 
called, the chxn, which contains nearly the whole fertilizing 
portions of the fish. 1864 /éid. 1X. 43 Fish pomace, or the 
residuum of herring after the oil is pressed ont, is greedily 
eaten by sheep, swine and fowl. 1898 U. S. Comm. Fish 4 
Fisheries XXEL. 479 The ‘fish cuttings’ and refuse fis 
which accumulate at the canneries are made into pomace 
and sold for fertilizer. 

1897 Rep. Connecticut Board of Agric. (1878) 75 Tn some 
[fertilizers], castor pomace, leather scraps, and other cheaper 
materials are Be, 1878 Ann. Rep. Connecticut Agric. 
Exper. Station (1879) 38 Castor Pomace,..the crushed seeds 
of the castor-oil plant after the extraction of the oil-is a 
long-knowa and well-tested fertilizer. 1895 Veardk. U.S. 
Dept. Agric, (1896) 192 Castor-oil plants... The pomace is 
considered valuable for fertilizing purposes. 


+3. The head, heart, lights, liver, and windpipe 
of a sheep or lamb. Ods. 
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, 1688 R. Homme Armoury 1. iii. aye Pomass of a sheep, 
is all the Intrals, /4fd. 88/1 Sheep Pummices is the Head, 
Heart, Lights, Liver,and Wind-Pipe of a Sheep all hanging 
together. 1750, E. Ssurh Compl. Elousew. (ed. 14) 66 To 
hash a Lamb's Pumice. 

4. Comb., as pomace-shovel, a shovel used for 
pomace (in sense 1). 

1886 T. Haavy Woodlanders xxviii, The blades of the 
eee which had been converted to steel mirrors 

y the action of the malic acid. 

Pomacentroid (péumise‘ntroid), a. and sd. 
[f. mod.L. Pémacentrus (Lacépéde 1802), generic 
name (f. Gr. m@pa lid, cover + «évtpoy centre) + 
-O1D.) &. adj, Of, pertaining lo, or resembling 
the Pomacentride, a family of tropical fishes, of 
which Somaceutrus is the typical genus. b. sd. 
A fish of this family. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pomaceous (pomé!fas), a.) [f. mod.L. poma- 
ce-us (f. L. Admunt apple) + -ous: see -Acrous.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or consisting of apples. 

1706 Baynagrp in Sir J. Floyer Hot § Cold Bath. u. (1706) 
128 Apples and pomaceous Juices, are the greatest Pectorals. 
1708 J. Puiirs Cyder i. 58 English Plains Blush with 
pomaceous Harvests, breathing Sweets. 31757 Dyer //eece 
1, 6x Lawns, and purple groves Pomaceons. 

Jig. 1861 Tempie Bar Mag. ¥. 486 An extra feast of 
pomaceous trash, in the shape haply of.. Clarissa Harlowe, 

2. Lot. Of the nature of a pome or apple; of or 
pertaining to the Jomex, a division of rosaceons 
trees bearing pomes or pome-like fruits. 

1858 Mayne Zxpos. Lex., Pomacens, Bot.. .pomaceous. 

Poma‘ceous, 2.2 rare—°, [f. POMACE + -EOUS.] 
Kesembling or consisting of pomace. 

1828 in Wesster. 1882 in Ocitvie. 

+Poma‘da, poma'do. Oés. Also 7 pom- 
mada, -ado, pom(m)ade, a. It. pomada, -ala 
(Florio), f. fowto pommel of a saddle: see -apa, 
In form fomm-, after F. fomntade; see also -ADO.] 
An exercise of vaulting upon or over a horse by 
placing one hand on the pommel of the saddle. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 28 Mercury..to_ inspire my 
pen with some of his nimhlest Pomados and Sommerscts. 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, How oft he hath done 
the whole or the halfe pommado in a seuen-night before. 
«1697 AusrEy Brief Lives (1898) I. 4x8 He was .. very.. 
active. He did the pomado in the saddle of the third horse 
in his armour. 1706 Pituurs, Pomada. 1729-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Pomada, an exercise of vaulting the wooden horse, 
hy laying one hand over the pommel of the saddle. 

+ Pomade, 54.1 Obs. rare—'. [= med.L. po- 
mata (Du Cange), obs. F. pommade (1514 in 
Godef., from Gascony or Beam), Pr. pomada 
cider: see Pome sé. -ADE 1.) A drink made of 
apples; cider. 

1393. Lance. P. Pl. C. xxi. 412 May no 

made ne presiouse drynkes Moyste me to pe 
bare slake. 

Pomade (pomé'd, ||pomad), 53.2 Also 6-7 
pomado, 7 pomada, -ata, pommade. [a. F. 
pommade (in this sense) = Sp. pomada, It. fomata, 
See Pomatum, and ef. prec.] A scented ointment 
(in which apples are said to have been originally an 
ingredient) for application to the skin; now used 
esp. for the skin of the head and for dressing the hair. 

Pomade divine, name of a healing salve. 

162 Waape tr. A/exts’ Seer. 1. 11 To make a sweete Suet 
called in Frenche and Italian Pommade in latine pomalum, 
1898 FLoato, Pomada, Pomal/a, a pomado to supple ones 
lips, lip-salue. xrs99 A. M. tr. Gadbelhoucr's BR, Physicke 
264/2 {Recipe for] an excellent spanishe Pomado. 1611 
Corcr., Pommade, Pomatum, or Pomata (an oyntment). 
1655 tr. Cont. Hist. Francion x. 28,1} have a_Pomada to 
make fair the skin, 1657 PAysica’ Dict., Pomada, or 
pomata,a sweet smelling salve made of apples. 1756 Foote 
Eng. fr. Paris u. Wks. 1799 1. 122 Your washes, paints, 
pomades. 1799 M. Unoerwoon Diés. Children (ed. 4) 111. 
107 A cold.. penal setuites nothing more than a little 
pomade divine .. to be put to the nostrils. 1874 Burnanp 
Afy time vi 48 He was partial to sweet-smelling pomade. 

Hence Poma‘de v. fraus, [cf F. pommader 
(18th ¢. in Godef.)J, to anoint or dress with 
pomade: whence Pomarded Z/7V. a. 

1889 Mrs. OtieHant Poor Gentlem. xliv, A powdered and 
pomaded woman like Mrs. Sam. Crockford. 1893 Vize- 
TELLY Glances Back 1. xxi, 4xx The bachelors..pomaded 
their hair with great liberality. 

Pomage, obs. form of PoMMAGE. 

Pomaise, Pomall, obs. ff. Pusrice, PoMMEL. 

Pomander (péo-, pe’mandaz, poma‘ndar). 
Now Hist, Also 6 pomaunder, pommaundre, 
pomemaunder, pom(e)amber, 6-7 pommander. 
[aly mod.E. fom(e)amber (whence by dissimi- 
ation fomander), a. OF. *pome ambre, pomme 
d’embre (13th c.), f. pome apple (see Pome) + 
amore AMBER; in med.L. Pome ambre (13thc.). 

Stressed poman’der by Skelton, J. Heywood, Wither, and 
so given by Bailey, Ash, Walker, Smart, Worcester ; forn’- 
mander or po'mander in Dr. Dodypoll (1600), Drayton, 
G. Herbert, Herrick, and so given by Johnson, Webster 
1828, Ogilvie, Cassell. 

¢1280 Roman de la Rose 21008 Plus olant que 


pyement ne 
fulle ne my 


OmmMe 


d'emhre. 13.. ALS. Harl. 2378 in Henslow Med. Wks, 
i C. 122 Pomum amébrey 
. A mixture of aromatic substances, usnally made 


into a ball, and carried in a small box or bag 


POMATE. 


a chain from the neck or waist, esp. as a prescrva- 


tive against infection. 

1492 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. V11 in Bentley Excerpta 
Flist. (1831) go To one that bronght the King a box with 
pomandre ros. 1509 Hawes Past. fleas. xxvii. 125 The rcfe 
was.. Knotted with pomaunders right swetely, Encencing 
ont the yll odours misty. 1523 Skevron Gari, Laurel 
1027 Colyannder, Swete pomaunder, Good cassaunder. 
1842 Boorne Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 Make a pome- 
maunder vnder this maner. 1562 BuLteyn Bulwark, Hh. 
Sinpies 5gb, A precious Pomamber to be worne against 
foule stinkyng aire. 1564-78 — Dial. agst. Pest. 1888) 49 
Be not withont a good Pomeamber made of Storax, Cala- 
miite [ete.]. 1628 Wiruka Brit, Rememd, nu. g Or like 
Pomanders of a curious Sent. 1633 G. Hernerr Ferpie, 
Odour iv, Then should the Pomander, which was before 
A speaking sweet, mend hy reflection. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Pomander Bracelet, The beads I kist, but most 
lov'd her ‘That did perfume the pomander. 1661 Lovri.t 
Hist. Anim, & Min. 55 Balls are therefore called vulgarly 
poua ambre,or Pomanders. 1683 Lend. Gaz, No. 1804/4 
Alittle Gold Box, with a sweet Pomander init. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 245 ? 2 Vracelets of braided Hair, Pomander, 
and Seed-Pearl. 1852 Tuackeray Esmond uu, xi, The 
courtier .. bowed out of the room, leaving an odour of 
pomander hehind him. 1864 MawtHorse Polfiver Kom. 
(1879) 23 Pomanders, and pomades, the scented memory of 


| which lingered about their toilet tables. 


(see 2) in the hand or pocket, or suspended by | 


b. éransf. and fig. Somcthing scented, or having 
a sweet odour. 

1599 LB. Jonson Fz. Man out of MH nin v. vii, [said toa fop] 
Away, good pomander, go. a 1625 FPrercune Woman's 
Prize v.i, Ob what_a stinking thief is this?..’Tames street 
to him Isa meere Pomander. 1629 RK. Haun f'athw, Piety 
Ik. 185 (We] God's Pomander, ae better by rubbing. 

2. The case in which this perfume was carried, 
usually a hollow ball of gold, silver, ivory, ctc., 
often in the shape of an apple or orange. 

1518 Privy Purse Exp. Princess Mary t Jan. (1830) 
p. xxii, To the frenche quenes seruant that brought a po- 
mander of gold. 1601 Houtanp /'iny 11. 605 A ball or 
pomander of crystall held op wsit between the member and 
the Sun beams. 1668 R. L'Estrance Pfs. Quer. (1708) 1 8 
Abundance of Hair Bracelets, Lockets, Pomanders, Knvts 
of Ribbands, 188 Suortnovse 7. /uglesant (1882) 1}. 272 
Me himself carried a pomander of silver in the shape of an 
apple, stuffed with spices. s 

. fig. Applied to a book containing a collection 
of prayers; also of secrets, etc. 

1558 Becon (¢it/e) The Pomander of Prayer, wherein is 
contained many godly Prayers, whereunto are added cer- 
tayne Meditations, called S. Augustin’s. /d/d. Ded., | 
thought it good..to geue vnto you this mi Pominander of 
praier, wher in ar breifli contained such godli praiers ay 
ar most mete in this our age to be ved of al degres & 
estates. 1650 (¢i¢ée) The Divine Pymander of Hermes 
Mercurins ‘Trismegistus,.. Translated .. into English By.. 
Doctor Everard. 5 

3. atlrié., as pomander box, bracelel, chain. 

1599 B. Jonson fz. Man ont of Hum. u. i, Walkes all 
day hang'‘d in pomander chains. 1610 — /iéch.1. iv, Offring 
cillzens-wines pomander- bracelets, As his” preseruatiue, 
made of the elixir. 1759 Ropertson //ist. Scot. vu. Wks, 
1813 I. 527 An Aguus Def hung by a pomander chain at 
her mened 1906 A thenwum 3 Feb. 133/1 We see the clouded 
cane and pomander box of Sir Plume. 7 

|| Pomard, pommard (pema'r). [From Po- 
mard, Pommard, the name of a village in the 
department of Céte d’Or, France.] A ted Bur- 


gundy wine. 

1833 C. Repoinc Mod. Wines v. (1836) 100 Pomard, of 
somewhat more hody than Volnay. 1883 Cham. Frud. 
15 Dec. 787/1 A dozen of oysters .. and a battle of pomard. 
1905 Wine Merchant's Price List, Burgundies... Pommard, 
a fine full-lavoured wine. ; ; 

Pomarine (pemiarain), a. Ornith. [ad. F. 
pomarin, arbitrary repr. of mod. L. pomatorhinus.] 
== POMATORHINE; apple to a species of Skna. 

31838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua..the 
pomarine jager..and Richardson's jager, 1863 Spring 
Lafl. 359, | could never detect the pomarine skua. .breed- 
ing in this district. 1885 Sresoum /rtt, Kirds UL 349 
note, The Pomarine Skua does not differ from the other 
Skuas in the structure of its nostrils. 

+ Pomarrious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. poma- 
rvi-us of or relating to fruit (£ dre fruit, pdms 
frnit-tree) + any 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pomarious,..of or belonging toan 
Orchard or to fruit in general, but most commonly Apples. 
1658 Pinus, Pomarious, (lat.) belonging to a Pomary, i. 
an Orchard, or place set with Apple-trees. 1775 in Asit. 

+Po-marist, Oés. rare—'.  [f. L. pomdrium 
(see next) + -18T.] The keeper or proprietor of 


an orchard. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 86/1 Pomarists or Lovers 
and Keepers of Orchards. ’ ‘ 

+ Po'mary. 0¢s. In 4 pomeri, 5 -arie. [ad. 
L. pomdrium an orchard, prop. neut. of pamartus 
adj. £. Admum fruit.] A fruit-garden; an orchard. 

3380 Pistill of Susan 63 Every day bi day In be Pomert 
pei play. Jdid. “209 Porw-out me jomeri we passed us to 
play. te 1400 Morte Arth, 3364 Was no pomarie so pighte 
of pryncez in Erthe. [1656 Biount Glossogr., Pomary, a 
place set with Fruit trees, an Orchard ; also an Apple Loft] 

Pomate (pémet), sé. rare. Obs. exc. dial, 
Also 8 Se. pomet. [ad. mod.L. pdmatum: see 
-ATEL] a. = Pomack 2a, b. = Pomates J : 

z Evriys Acetaria (1729) 175 There is made a Mast 
or SP oraate of this Root. 1773 Feacusson An/d Reikie 
Poems (1785) 206 The pomet slaister’d up his hair. 1903 10 


Eng, Dial. Dict. . 
Pomate (pomé't), v. rere. Obs. ae [f. 
-2 


POMATIC. 


Powatum: ch -ATES.] ¢rans. a. To reduce to 
a pomatum or paste. b. To dress (the hair) with 
pomatum. 

1684 tr. Bonel's Adere. Compit. xix. 743 Tincture of Steel 

mated. 2843 Gat &. Gilkaize xii, Riis hair..was as if 
i had been pomated. 

Pomatic (pome tik), a. [f Gr. n@ya, ropar- 
lid, cover (see Poma) + -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
the poma; arising from the overlapping of the 
poma, as a fissure in a monkey’s brain. 

1889 Buck's tandbk. Med. Se. VAN. 1362/2 A lateral 
between the pomatic margin and the ectal surface of the 
temporal gyre. /é/d. [see Poma]. 

Pomatioid (pomez'tijoid), a. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Poméatias, generic name, a. Gr. mwpatias a snail 
with an operculum (x@ya).] Resembling or per- 
taining to the genus Powatias, or the family Pome- 
titdx, of operculated terrestrial snails. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Pomatorhine (péwmitersin), a  Ornith. 
[ad. mod.L. pdmatorhinus adj., f. Gr, a@pa, -ar- 
lid, cover + fis, fw- nose.] Having the nostrils 
partly covered with a scale. Applied ineptly to 
a single specics of Stercorarius ot Skua, all the 
genns being really ‘ pomatorhine’: cf. PoMARINE. 

1884 Yarrety Brit, Birds (ed. 4) II. 671 The Pomato- 
rhine Skua is said. .to deposit two eggs ina mere depression 
of the moss on the tundras of the Taimyr. 1 List 
aAnini Zool. Soc. 530 Stercorarius pomatorhinus (Yemn), 
Pomatorhine Skua. 

Pomatum (pomé't5m), sd. [a. mod.L. pdma- 
tum, £ pomtunt apple + -dfum, -ATE).] 

1. = Pomave sé? 

256a Warve tr. Aéevis’ Seer. th. 2b, This Pomatum wil 
be as whyte as snowe. 1597 GErarve Serdal in. xev. 1276 
There is likewise made an ointment with the pulpe of Apples 
and Swines grease and Rose water, which is vsed to 
beautifie the face..called in shops Pomatunt, of the Apples 
whereof it is made. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden clxviii. 
258 Pomatum, which is of much use to soften and supple 
the roughnesse of the skin. t72a-24 Pore Rafe Lock i. 
129 Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain. 1783 
Phil. Trans. UXXI1ILL. 240 Its essence is mixed with poma- 
tum for the face and hands, 2855 THackeray Newcontes 
iit, Their. hair..disguised with powder and pomatum. 

attrib. 1629 Davenant Addovtne v.i, They say it is your 
custom to sleep in Pomatum Masques. 1683 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1808/4 One Silver Pomatum-Pot. 1885 ‘1. A. Guturie 
Vinted Venus x. 121 Your bottles and pomatum-pots. 

+2. = Ciwenr. Ofs. rare" 

1687 Physical Dict., Pomatum,a drink made of apples. 

Hence Poma‘tum v. fvans., = POMADE v.; Poma'- 
tumed (-3md) ffi. a., anointed with pomatum ; 
Poma‘tumy (-Jmi) a@., sticky with pomatum. 

1786 Pegonologia 80 His whiskers..combed, and poma- 
tumed by his mistress. 1821-30 Lo. Cocksurx Jem. i. 2g 
Powdered and pomatumed hair. 1857 Io. Camesete Lives 
Chief Justices U1. Mi. 250 The wigs that had been properly 
frizzed and pomatumed. 1894 Mrs. Ritcnie Chapters sr. 
Ment. i. 10 Features, ornamented with little pomatumy 
wisps of hair. 

Pomayse, obs. form of Pumice. 

| Pombe (pombe). [Swahili fowde.] An 
intoxicating drink made by fermentation from 
many kinds of grain and some frnits in Central 
and East Africa. 

3857 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. (1860) 1. iii. 95 Grainis so 
abundant that the inhabitants [of Zun cher at almost 
entirely upon the intoxicating pombe, or boleus-beer. 
1866 Livincstone Last Frals. v. (2873) 1. 117 The chief 
brought a huge hasket of foude. 1878 H. M. STANLEY 
Dark Count. \. vii. 151 The great jar of froth-topped pombé 
is then brought up. 

Pombgranade, obs. form of PoMEGRANATE. 

Pombil: see PomELy a. 

Pome em), 56. (Also in comb. 5 powm(e, 
6 poum, 6-7 pom.) [a. OF. fome (F. pomme):— 
late L. or Romanic *féma apple, orig. pl. of L. 
pomum ‘ fruit’, later, ‘ cope 

1. A fruit of the apple kind or resembling an 
apple; now only fet. an apple. f Punical pome, 
pomegranate; = Apple Punic (APPLE 3). 

€1420 Pallad. on Husb, wi. 742 Ox dong aboute her 
roote if that me trete, The pomes sadde & braune wil bit 
gete. ¢2430 Lync. Ballad Commend. our Lady 12% 
O punical pome ayens al pestilence. 589 Fleminc Virg. 
Georg. u. 22 A taste... of wholsome cytron pome. a 
Evelyn's Sylva u,v. 54 They have sometimes produced a 

retty small Pome. 1839 Baitey Festus xxvii. (1851) 466 

ike her of old, ere dropped the golden pome. 

b. Bot. A succulent inferior frnit, consisting of 
a firm fleshy body formed of the enlarged calyx, 
inclosing two or more few-seeded carpels (rarely 
only one) of cartilaginous or bony lexture, forming 
the core: as an apple, fee quince, haw, elc. 

1826 Kertu Phyr. Bot. Il. 160 In the pear the pome 
tapers down Shoat to the point of insertion. 1853 in 
Plate Frul, XI. 14 The fruit is a small black pome. 

+2. The heart or head of a cabbage, canliflower, 
or broccoli. (F. pomme.) Obs. 

2658 Everys Fr. Gard. (1675) 78 When their heads, and 
pomes are formed, if you perceive any of them ready to run 
to seed, draw the plant half ont of the ground, 1664 — 
Kal. Hort. Aug. (1729) 213 Cauly-flowers over-speeding to 
pome and hend. i" 

3. transf. A ball or globe, especially of metal ; 


1100 


| the royal globe or ball of dominion = golden apple 
(APPLE 6); see also quot. 1866. 
Parq00 Morte Arth. 3355 And syne profres me a pome 
pighte fulle of faire stonys. .In sygne but I sothely was soue- 
rayne in erthe. 1599 Juv. R. Wardr. (1815) 293 A belt with... 
| ane pome garnissit with perll. 1824 Soutuey Roderick xv. 
; 4 Where was the rubied crown, the sceptre where, And 

where the golden pome, 1866 Direct. Angi. (ed. 3)257 Pome, 
a round ball of silver or other metal; which is filled with 
hot water, and is placed on the altar in winter months to 
prevent danger or accident with the chalice, from the hands 
of the priest becoming numb with cold. 

+4. Fortif. The rounded projecting shoulder of 
a bastion. Oés. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. i. 125 The parts of a Bul- 
warke are..the Orecchion or Pome, or gard, or shoulder. 
1598 Fiorio, Orecchione, that part of a bulwarke which is 
called by some the pome, guard, or shoulder. 

+5. = PoManben I. rare. 

3513 Dovucias Zneis xi. Prol, 146 Precyus invnetment, 
salve, or fragrant pome. ; : 

6. Comé., as pomte-hearing, -shaped adjs.; + pome- 
adam [in F. fomme d’Adam = mod.L. pomum 
Adam?) = ADAM'S APPLE 1, lime-fruil; + pome- 
paradise [cf. F. pomme de paradis (Cotgr. 1611)], 
a sweet kind of apple, = PARADISE APPLE a, 
Hoxey-aArPLE b; + pome-quince, ?an apple- 
shaped varicty of quince; +pome-warden, ? = 
POME-PEAR. See also PoME-cITRON, ete. 

3600 SurFLET Countrie Marie wt. xxvi. 482 As for *pome- 
adams [/. orég. pommes d'Adam] they are round, twise or 
thrise as great,as orenges. sgoz G. Nicholson's Dict. Gard, 
Cent. Suppl. 645/2 Rlosa) pomtfera (*pome-bearing). Great 
Apple Rose. 1602 Hottann Piiny II. 164 The *Pome- 
Paradise, or hony Apples called Melimela. 161: Corcr., 

Passe-pomme, the Pome-paradice, Honny-apple, or Honny- 
' meale; (an apple thats quickly ripe, and quickly rotten). 

2658 Puiuutrs, Z’ene-fparadice, a fruit called a John-apple. 

2602 Hottann Péiny IL. 105 A liniment of it and *Pome- 

quinces or Peare-quinces, easeth the head-ach. 2895 Syd. 

Soe. Lex., Pomiform,*pome-shaped. 1494 Farvan Chrov. 

vu. 605 Other more comon fruytes: as costardes, wardens, 

*pomewardons, richardons, damysyus, and plummes. 

+Pome, 2. Oés. [ad. F. pommer, f pomme: 
see prec.] utr. To form a close compact head or 
heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, ele. ; to head, to heart. 

3658 Evetys Fr. Gard. (2675) 175 There is another sort 
of cabhage..they seem to me the most natural of all the 
rests for they pome, close totheground. 31699 — Acetarfa 
(1729) 150 Lettuce ty'd close up, Pome and Blanch of them- 
selves. 1727 S. Switzer Pract. Gard, ut, xxiii. 130 The time 
of sowing the chief of the Brassica’s, especially those that 

| pome or cabbage, 
| Pomeamber, obs. form of POMANDER. 

+Pome-apis. O/s. Also 7 pome-appease, 8 
pomme d’Api, -d’Apis. [ad. F. pomme dapt: 
cf, L. malus applana (Pliny), f. the name of one 
Appius, who is said to have grafted the apple on 
a quince-stock.] A variety of apple. 

[1897 B. Goocr /feresbach's Husb. (1586) 87 In the olde 
time the cheefest Apples were... Claudians, Matians, and 
Appians, so called of their first founders. 1612 Cotcr. 5. v. 
Pomme, Pomme Appie,ou CAppie, an Apple thats like a 
Quince, both in smell, and bignesse.) 1664 Evetyy Aad. 
Flort, (1929) 232/1 Fruit Trees .. for a moderate Plantation. 
Apples .. Paes Pome Apis: Cour-pendue. 1669 
Worupcr Cyder (1691) 211 There is a curious apple newly 
propagated, called Pome-ap) ..] suppose this is that 
which is called the Ladies Longing. 1741 Cowzfl. Fant. 
Piece u. iii. 361 Pomme d’Api,.. and some Apples of less 
Account. 1767 J. Anercromple “uv, Man his own Gard, 
(1803) 671 Apples... Aromatic russet, Pomme d’Apis, New- 


town pippin. 
[f£ PomE+F. eddve, It. 


+ Pome-cedre. 0ds. 
cedyo citron.] = next. 

€1430 Lypc. Miu. Poems (Percy Soc.)15 The pome-cedre 
corngeos to recomfort. 1482 Boroner Tulle on Old Age 
(Caxton) Fiv, Pomegurnades, orenges, figges, dates, al- 
mandes, pomecedres. 

+ Pome-ci'tron., 04s. [f. Pome + Crrroy, 
Cf. L. malin ettrenm.] = CITRON 1. 

1555 Even Decades 81 A great frute as bygge as pome 
citrons. 1597 8. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. \s. (1§86) 92 VE 
they [citrons) be very great and rounde like Pompeons, they 
call them Pomcidrons. 2602 Hottaxo /’iny 1. 359 The 
Pomecitron is not so good to be chewed and eaten of it 
selfe. 1625 Purcitas Pilgrimage W.1173 The Hand yeeldeth 
Figs, Pomegranates, Muske-millions, Pome-Citrons very 
faire. 1709 Damper Voy. 11. u. 36 Pine-. ipples, Pome- 
citrons, Pomegranates, and other sorts of Fruits. 1802 
Jamuzson Use Sacr. Hist. ¥. 1. 439 The pome-citron is said 
to bear fruit at all times, 

b. Comé., as pome-citron pill, tree, wood. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xvi. 66 In stead of incense 
they vsed Cedar or Pomecytron wood for perfume. 1641 
G. Sanovs Paraphr. Song Sol. vin. iii, From ander the 
Pomecitron tree. 1675 H. Woo.try Gentlew, Comp. 177 
The Pomo-citron-pills preserve and help digestion. 


+ Pome-dorry. 04s. Also 5 -dorreng, -de 
Oringe. [f Pome + Dory a. 2, F. doré gilded.] 
In Old Cookery, A meat ball or rissole coated with 
yolk of egg, etc.: cf. Expore v. 

63382 Anc, Cookery § 42 (1780) 106 For to make Pomme- 
dorry. Take Buff and hewe yt smal al raw..rost_yt and 
endorre yt wyth 3olkys of eyryn. ¢242z0 Lider Cocorum 
(1862) 37 For powme dorrys.. Endore hit with jolkes of 
egges. €13430 Two Cookery-bks. 58 Pome dorreng. ¢ 1440 
Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 442 Frasure to make 
Pome de Oringe. Take the lyvre of porke, and bray hit all 
rawe right smal [ete.),.do therto a lytel floure, and endore 

| hom therwith in the rostynge. 


POMEGRANATE. 


Pomege, obs. form of Pumice. 
Pomegranate (pem-, pomygrenét, pp'm-, 
pp'm)graenét). Forms: 4 pomme-, poom-, 
powmbe-, 4-5 poun(e-, pum-, 4-6 powm-, 4-8 
pom-, 6 pomb-, 4-8 pome-; a, 4-6 -garnade, 
-garnard(e, -garnat(e, -garnet(t(e, (4 -gernett, 
5 -garned); 8. (5 -grenet), 5-7 -granad(e, 
-granat, 5 -granarde, 6-8 -granet; 6- pome- 
granate. +. 4 pown-, poun-garnette, 4-6 
-garnard, 4-7 -garnet, (5 -karnet); 5 pon-, 6 
poyngarnette, ponegarnarde, pound garnette. 
3. 5 bamegarnade, 6 palm-garnete. [ME. a. 
OF. pome (pomme, pume) grenate, -ade, -et(te, 
garn-, gharn-, guarn-, guern-, gern-ale, -ade, 
-et(DHe, f. pomme apple+grenate, in mod.F. gre- 
nade = It. granata, Sp. granada :—pop.L. or Com. 
Romanic grdndta for cl. L. grandtum (= malum 
granatun, in med.L. pomum granatum), a pome- 
granate, lit. (an apple) having many grains or 
seeds. The stem-part grez- became in OF. by 
metathesis gern-, garn-, whence the Eng. forms 
in -garn- from 14th to 16th c.; the OF. ending 
ale became in Eng. -at(e, -etfe, -ef(¢, the F. -ade 
of sonthem origin (see -apx) gave Eng, -ade and 
-ard, (Cf. Garxapel, Garver?, GranateE ®, 
GreNabel,) The first element (in Norman F. 
fume, poume) became in ME. variously powme, 
poom, pome, pont, fomb, and poum, pum, powmd, 
corrupled to foun, pown, fon, poyn, and found. 
Stressed by the poets gencrally from 17th to 
Jgthe., and by Bailey, Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
pomegranate; in some recent dictionaries fo-me- 
granate.] 


1. The fruit of the tree Pusica Granatum, N. O. 
Myrtacex, a large roundish many-celled berry, 
with many seeds, each enveloped in a pleasantly 
acid jnicy reddish pulp, enclosed in a tough leathery 
rind of a golden or orange colour tinged with red. 

a. 1320-30 //orx Ch. 374 A poumgarnet ber sche brak. 13.. 
ELE. Altt. P. B. 1466 As pay prudly hade piked of pom- 
garnades. 1382 Wyctir Num, xiii. 24 [23] Of the powm- 
garnettis [2388 of pumgarnadis] for-othe. .thei token. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xcix. (Bodl. MS.), Malus 
granata is a tre pat bereth pommegarnettes. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh.84 Takers iowse of be poume 
Barnet. ¢2xq30 Lypo, Afin. J’oenrs (Percy Soc.) 15 Orengis, 
almondis, and the pome garnade (rime glade]. 1460 
Play Sacranz. 186 Pumgarnetis & many other spycis. 1530 
Patscr. 256/2 Pome garnet, porte de granade, 154% 
Corzann Guydon's Ouse Chirurg. Njb, Ye must gyne 
hym some of a pomgarnade to eate. 1547 RDE Brev. 
Health cxlii. 53 The juyce of pome Guarnardes. 1613 R. 
Caworey able Alph, (ed. 3), Pomegarnet, or pomegranet, 
a kind of fruit. 

B. r4qaz tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 244 Gourdes 
and Poumgrene[t]s. 1432-s0 tr. /figden (Rolls) 1. 108 
Bawmes, olines, pomegranardes. 533 Evyot Cast. Helthe 
l vil. (1542) zz b, Pomegranates be of good inyce, and pro- 
fitahle to the stomacke. 1553 Epen Treat, Newe ind. 
(Arb.) 35 The tree, that beareth the pomgranate. 1590 
Wesse Zrav. (Arb.) 33 Al manner of frnites whatsoeuer,.. 
Pombgranades, Orenges, Limons. 19: Drayton Harnto- 
nie of Ch. (Percy Soc.) 27 Pleasant liquor that distils from 
the pomgranet fine. ¢1620 Ropinson Alary Afagd. 2095 
Her temples, peices of Pomegranates seeme. 1655 E. 
Terry Voy. £. Ind. 96 Mere are..store of Pome-granats, 
Pome-citrons. 1725 Pore Odyss. vit 149 With deeper red 
the full pomegranate glows. 2727-46 Thomson Summer 
68: Nor, on its slender twigs Low-bending, be the full 
pomegranate scorn'd. 1866 Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 1. 
632 Pomegranates are quoted in 1284 at a shilling each. 

y- 1384 Poungarnet [see b}. 1398 Trevisa Sarth, De 
P. Ry xvu. i, (MS. Bodl.), Almaundes and poungar- 
nardes leueb here malice bi crafte of tileinge. c1qa5 Voc. 
io Wr.-Wiilcker 647/37 Hoc malum granatieg Roun 
karnet. 1466 Alann, & Housth, Exp. (Roxb.) 330 Item, 
for cE pa age the same day, tj.s. vj.d. roa Prizy 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork (1830) 74 A present of poyn- 

arnettes and apuiles, 1545 Kates of Customs cijh, 
Bor garnettes the M. vis. iitid, 1545 Nottingham 
Ree. UI. 224 Unum pomum granatum vocatum ‘a pound 
Goce Rea Gee 3547 Boorpe /xtred. Knowl. 
xxxIx. (1870) 218 Olyues, ponegarnardes, .. Figges and 
Raysins, and all other frnites. 2577 Frampton Foyfiell 
Newes ut. (1596) 97 Granadas, which wee eall Poungar- 
nardes. 1604 E. Clanistoxe} D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. 
xxvi. 282 Like vnto the graines of a Poungarnet. 1660 R. 
May Aecomplisht Cook 2 Almonds, Poungarnet and Lemons, 

& 1480 Bamegarnade [see 5]. 1599 Dattam Trav. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 85 Heare dothe grow good store of. .palm garnetes. 
Sig. @ 3529 SKetton Sp. Parrot 39 With Kateryne incom- 
parable, .. That pereles pomegarnet. @1658 CLEVELAND 
Times 80 Those precious Spirits that can deal The Pome- 
granates of Grace at every Meal. 

b. The tree (Punica Granatum) which bears 
this fruit, a native of northem Africa and western 
Asia, now naturalized in the warmer regions of 
the globe generally ; a POMEGRANATE-TREE, 

138a Wycur Song Sol. vi. 10 [12] Beholde, if..the poun- 
garnetis [1388 Pumgranate trees] hadden burionned. 16. 
Eves Diary 9 Feb., A labyrinth of cypresse, noble 
hedges of pomegranates. 3742 Compl. Fain,-Piece 1. iit. 

80 ‘I'here are several other Trees and Shrubs.. now in 
“lower, as.. Pomegranates with donble and single Flowers. 
2813 Byron Giaour 493 The young pomegranate’s blossoms 
strew Their bloom in blushes ever new. 1856 BRvANT 
Momero ii, ( see thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate 
near. 2856 DeLamner flower Gard. (1861)127 Vhe Double. 


POMEGRANATE-TREE. 


flowered Pomegranate will thrive out-doors, in England, 
against a wall. 
ce, The flower of the pomegranate; usually 


scarlet, rarely white or yellowish. , 
1873 ‘Ouoa’ Pascar®! 11, 122 A woman goes by with a 
knot of pomegranate in ber dark hair, 1886 SneLpon tr. 
Flanber?’s Salammté 14 As rosy as a balf-opened pome- 
granate, F r 
2. A carved or embroidered representation of a 


pomegranate as an ornament or decoration. 

1g8a Wyeur E-rod. xxviii. 34 In the myddil lite] belles 
menged, so that the lite] belle be gold, and a powm garnet 
11388 pyn appil). /dfd. xxxix. 23 Litil bellis of moost puyr 
gold, the whiche thei puttiden bitwix the powmbe garnettis 
{1388 pum garnadis}, in the nether more party of the coote 
bi enuyroun. 1542 Tes‘, Edor. (Surtees) VI. 168 Tapstre 
warke with pounde garnettes, 1834 Lyrron Ponzpeii 1 iv, 
Those walls were ornamented witb the pomegranate conse- 
crated to Isis, 1875 W. Meluwrartn Guide Wigtownshire 
33 For finial, it [the Old Cross of Wigtown] has a pome- 
granate cut in stone. . 

3. Applied, with defining words, to other trees 


in some way resembling the pomegranate; as the 
Native P. (Cappars sodilis), and Small Native P. 


(Capparis mitchellt) of Australia. 

1889 J. H. Maroes te Plants 12 ‘Small Native 
Pomegranate ', ‘Native Orange’. 1894 Afe/bourne Afuseure 
Catal., Economic Woods 10 (Morris) Native Caper Tree or 
Wild Pomegranate. Found in the Mallee Scrub. 

+4, éransf. A rissole. Obs. * 

€1430 To Cookery.dks. v 38 Pome-Garnez.—Take lene 
Raw Porke..& hew it smal .. panne make per-of pelettys, as 
it were Applys, be-twene pin hondys. 

5. attrib. and Conzb., as pomegranate apple, bark, 
colour (henee pomegranate-coloured adj.), kernel, 
root; pomegranate-like, -red adjs.; pomegranate- 
water, a drink made from pomegranates. 

ey Caxton Ovid's Jfet. x. iv, Trees beryn 
nade apples. 1589 Greene Jfenaphon (Arb.) 77 
like , faire pomegranade kernels washt in milke. 1754 J. 
Bartiet Farriery 22 Take pomegranate bark, or oak bark, 
two ounces, 1824-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 692 ‘The 
tongue. .is now dry, livid, black or of a pomegranate colour. 
18a5_ Greenhouse Contp. 1. 130 (Dahlia superfiua), the 
purple..brick-red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, dark 
purple. 1836 J. M. Gutty Afagendie's Fors. (ed. 2) 177 
Grenadia, and bark of the pomegranate root. 1876 ‘Ouina’ 
Winter Ctty viii, That small pomegranate-like mouth. 
1879 Mas. A. E. James fad. Honseh. Alanagent. 87 Pome- 
granate-water..an agreeably cooling drink. 

Pomegranate-tree, = prec. rb. 

1382 Wycur 1 Sav. xiv. 2 Saul dwellide..vndur a 
poomgarnet tree, 1483 Cath. Angl. 286/1 A Pomgarnett 
tree, malogrenatus. 1577 Framrron Foyfull Newes 1. 
(1596) 7 The Balsamo..is made of a tree greater then a 
Powngarnet Tree. 1680 Orway Carus J/arius tw. i, Nightly 
on yon Pomegranate-tree she sings, 1811 A. ‘I’. THomson 
Lond. Disp. (1818) 325 The pomegranate tree is a native of 
the south of Europe, Asia, and Barbary. 

Pomeis: see Pomeys. 

Pomel, -ele, -ell, -elle, obs. ff. PomMEL, -ELLE, 

+Pomeled, a. O¢s. [f£ OF. pomelé: see 
PomeELy.] Dappled; = PoMEty a, 

pagre Staster of Game (MS. Digby 182) v, Per kyddes 
ben kydded with pomeled here, as pe hynde calfes. 14.. 
Voe, in Wr.-Wilcker 387/28 Guttatas, pomeled ted egurs, 

Pomelion, variant of PoMMELION, 

Pomelo (pemélo, pe'mélc). Also pomello, 
pum(m)elo, pomolo, pommelo. [Of uncertain 
formation and history; app. related to fomrene, 
pomo, fomeapple.] a. In the East Indies, a syno- 
nym of the PoMPELMOOsE or SHADDOCK (Citrus 
decumana), b. In America, applied to the variety 
or sub-species of Crtrus, also called ‘grape fruit’ 
and (in the English market) ‘ forbidden fruit ’. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Pomelloes, a name under 
which forbidden fruit is sometimes sold in this country by 
fruiterers. 1859 4/ Vear Round No. 1 17, 1 cannot agree 
-.that the Amoy pomelo is the finest fruit in the world. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 332 Mangosteen, pomolo, banano. 1885 
Lavy Brassey The Trades 339 The orange, lemon, shad- 
dock, pomelo,..were weighed down by their own golden 
fruit. 1886 Guide Mus. Econ, Bot., Kew Gardens No. 1.29 
Pumpelmousse or Shaddock, fruit of Citrus decumana,.. 
The Pumelo is a smaller fruited variety. 

+ Pomely, a. Oés. Forms: 5 pomely, pomly, 
pomelee (also S¢, pommill, pombil, pompyll, 
poumle), 7 pomele. [ad. OF. pomelé (mod.F. 
pommelé) marked with roand spots, dappled, f. 
OF. ome? little apple: see PommeEn, and cf. Dar- 
PLED.] Marked with rounded spots, dappled. 

€1386 Cuavcer Prof. 6:6 This Reue sat vp on a ful good 
stot That was al pomely Brey ¢1400 MAuNDEY. (1839) 
xxviil. 288 In Arabye bei ben clept Gerfauntz, pat is, a best 
pomelee or spotted. ¢1420 Padlad. on Husd. 1. 829 The 
pomly gray for hym y vndirtake. c1gz5 Wyntoun Crom 
IN, lit. 217 Apone a coursere pommill [v. 7. pombil, poumle, 
pomely, pompyll] gray Adressaly he sat. 1460 Lydcaus 
Dise. 844 Upon a pomely palfray. [1658 Puitiips, Pomele- 
&ryse, (old word) dapple-gray.) 

omemaunder, obs. form of PoMANDER, 
+ Pome-pear. 02s. Forms: 5 powmpere, 
poumper, 7pom-poire, pome-peare, 7-8 
pompire. [f, Pome + Pear sé., after F. pomme 
Poire, ‘a peare apple’ (Cotgr.), or med.L. pomum 


Bamegar- 


Ppirum)y See qaot. 1640. 
€ 1440 Regs. Parvo. 41t/2 Powmpere, frute, forerent 
pirunt 1 ALSGR. 257/2 Poumper, frute. 1601 HoLtann 


Pliny 1. 438 The Melapia: for their resemblance and par- 


ercheekes | 
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ticipation of apples and peares together, as a man would say, 
Peare-apples, or pom-poires. 1617 Riorr Dict., A Pompire, 
or Pearemaine. 1640 Parkinson Cheat, Bot. xvi. Ixxii. 1501 
The Pome-peare, or Apple-peare, which is a small Peare, but 
round at both ends like an Apple, yet the tree isa Peare tree, 
Pome-pirk, abbrev. form of PomrERKIN. 


Pomeranian (pemérét nian), a. (sd.)_ [f. Ponre- 
vania, name of the provinee, a. med.L, Pome- 
ranta, {. Pomerania Slavonic tribe. (Ger. Lom- 
mern.)] Of or pertaining to Pomerania, a district 
on the south coast of the Baltic Sea, now a proviace 
of Prussia, b. 56. Short for Pomeranian dog. 

P. édreant, a variety of bream (Aéramis buggenhagii) 
supposed to be a hybrid between the Breamand the Roach. 
P. dog, a small dog of a variety characterized by a pointed 
muzzle, pricked ¢ars, full eyes, and long thick silky hair, 
either black, white, or cream-coloured. 

1760 Mas. Devanv in Life & Corr. (1861) JEL. 604 A droll 
Pomeranian puppy. re untra in PArl. Trans. LXXVIT. 
265 The shepherd's Dog in Germany, called Pomeranian. 
186s Coucn Fishes Brit. fst. 1V. 42 Pomeranian Bream. 
188a Eowa Lyati Donovan v, The handsome Pomeranian.. 
his tail bristling with wrath. 1884 Day Fishes 1. 194 
Pomeranian bream. .. This gregarious fish, which is of a 
hardy nature, is found in many sluggish rivers, canais, 
ponds, broads, and lakes in this country. 

Ponieri, variant of Pomary, 

Pomeridian (pdeméridian), a. [ad. 1.. pane- 
ridi@ues postmeridian, f. fost after + meridtanus 
MERIDIAN.) ta. = PosTuERIDIAN a, Ods. 

1s60 Rottaxd Cré. Menis ur. 483 About the third hour 
Pomeridiane. 1653 R.G. tr. Bacon's ist, Winds 40 The 
West windes are attendants of the Pomeridian or afternoon 
boures. ae . 

b. Lutom. Ylying in the afternoon, as some 
lepidoptcrous insects. ¢ Sot. Opening or closing 


in the afternoon, as a flower. 

1866 77cas, Bot., Pomeridian, occuring in the afternoon, 

Pomerium, obs. form of Ponuxium, 

+ Pomeroy. 04s. Also7 pome-roie, pomroy. 
[app. f. F. pomme (OF, ponte) apple + roi king.) 
An old variety of apple; perh. = king-apple. 

1600 Breton Strange Fort. Two Priuces (Grosart) 19/2 
Plucking off an apple called a Pome-roie. 1606 Sir G. 
Goosecafpe Vv. i. in Bullen O. Pd. 11. g2 Thou Pomroy or 
thou apple of mine eye. 62a Peacnan Compl, Gent. 2. 
1664 Lvetwn Aal. fort, Jan. (1729) 191_Apples .. Pome- 
water, Pomeroy. 1823 Crasn Yechnol, Diet., Pouteros, a 
good-tasted apple, not very juicy, but of a pulpy substance. 

+Pomeroy’al. 0¢s. Also 6 pome riall. [app. f. 
F. pomnte (OF. pome) apple + roya/royal.] Same 
kind of apple, ? the same as PomERoy. 

1§34 T. Goi.pwe t in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. U1. 288 We 
have one frute growing here with us in Kent, the which is 
called a Pome riall. He is called a very goode apull, and 

oode to drynke wone withall. 1897 8. Gooce flevesbach's 

usb. (1586) 87 The Pippen, the (Sere the Pomeroyal. 
1617 Riner Diet, A Pomerciall, Afalun: apioniiun. 

+Pomery. Rom. Antig. Obs. Forms: 6-7 
pomerie, 7 pomeerie, 7-8 pomery. [Anglicized 
form of L. poméréunt.) = PoM@RIUM. 

533 Bettenoen Livy tx. (S.T.S.) I. 61 Than sall his 
hede be coverit, he body skurgit, owthir vtouth or Inwith 
be pomerie, and eftir all hingit on ane vnhappy tre. /dfd. 
xvi. 97 Pomerie is callit ane certaine boundis passand 
round about ony toun nixt pe wallis bareof. 1600 HoLLAND 
Livy 1. xxvic1g Having wiipved and scourged him. .either 
within the Pomorrie or without. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Pomery. [1766 Exticx London IV. 83 A..church,..known 
by the name of St. Martin in the Pomery.] 

+Pomet. 06s. (?) 

1583 Hates of Custos Dvjb, Passemin lace, look pomet 
lace. fbid. D viij, Pomet lace of silk the groce viiis. 

+ Pomet, in fomet courts, error for pount: sce 
Postl, | 

Pometee, -etie, -ettie, obs. ff. Pommerry. 

Pomewa:ter, 04s. exe. dial. Alsa6-7 pom-. 
{app. f. Powe + Water sé.) A large juicy kind 
of apple. 

¢1x430 Lyoc. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The pome- 
watyr, and the gentylle ricardons. 188 Suaxs. Z. L. Z. 1. 
ii. 4 Ripe asa Pomwater. 1600 Dekker Old Fortunatus 
1j, Tis de sweetest apple in de world, tis better den de 
Pomewater, or apple John, 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 72 
The fruit when ‘tis ripe, as big as the largest Pomewater. 
1706 Puitirrs, Porte-water, a large sort of Apple full of a 
very sweet Juice, 183a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 116 
The pomewater. .far surpasses the queening. 1883 //asupsh. 
Gloss., Pomewater, a large apple, tempting to the sigbt, 
bi he (CL abe of hi ) 

. fig. . apple of his eye. 

1607 A Slautn] Puritan Cjb, The Captaine loving you 
so deerely, 1, like the Pomwater of his eye, and you to be 
so vncomfortable, fie, fie. 

Pomeys, pomeis (pau'mis), sb. pi, Her. 
Also sixg. (in Dicts.) 8 pomey, 8-9 pomme. [Of 
uncertain form, app. only in plural, which may 
ee be an antiquated spelling of pommes; ef. 

ater quots.] The name given to roundels when 
of a green colour. 

ae Leigh Avmtorie 150 He beareth Argent ili. pomeis in 
pale, which is as much to be vnderstand as tii. grene Appels. 
1610 Guitim /feraldry tv. xix. (1660) 352 Pomeis are taken 
for Apples withont their Stalkes. 1706 Puitutrs, Posey, (in 
Heraldry) the figure of an Apple or Ball, which is always 
drawn of a green Colour. 1766-87 Pornv /fer. Dict, 
Pomsees, green roundelets used in Coats-of-arms. 188a 
Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 73 Roundles... The Pomme. .ver#. 


Pomeys, obs. form of Pusice. 


POMMAGE. 


Pomfret (pe'mirét). Also pamflet, pom- 
phlet. [App. derived from Pg. pamfpo, F. pample, 
said to be applied to the same fish. A dim. 
*pamplet may have become pamphlet, poniphlet, 
and pomfret.]) A fish of the genus Stromatcotdes, 
inhabiting the Indian and Pacifie Oceans, much 
esteemed for food, particularly the two species 
S. niger, the black pomfret, amd S. sinensis, the 
white ponifret, which when young is known as 
silver pomfret, and when old is the grey fontfret. 

ie “A. Hamttton Mew dec. E. dud. tL. 393 A very 
delicious Fish called the Pamplee, comes in Sholes, 1812 
in Mar. Graham 9rat. /udia App. ii. 201 Another face 
look’d broad and bland, Like pamffet floundering on the 
sand, 1813 J. Foraes Oriental Alews, §. 52-3 ‘The pom- 
fret is not unlike a small turbot, .. epicures esteem the 
black pomfret a great dainty, 1886 Youn f/odscx-Fobsou 
545 The French of Pondicherry call the fish pasvple. 1891 
19ft Cent. Jan. 98, 1 have enjoyed .. pomphiet at Bombay, 
and blue-fish at Boston. 

b. A species of sea-bream, Drama Rayi, found 
near Bermnda. 

1890 in Cent, Dict., and in later Amer. Dicts. 

Pomfret-cake pe imfret kéik). [6 /omfree 
(AN, and ME. Zoutfret, now spelt Pontefract), a 
town in Yorkshire.] A liquorice eake made at 
Pontefract. 

1838 Lvcyc?. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 347/2 The soil around it 
[Pontefract] .. produces ..liquorice-roots, from the juice of 
which the medicine called pomfret-cakes is made. 1866 
Mes. Gaskin If ees & Dan v, He'll have the run of the 
pomfret cakes. 1893 Westm, Gas 14 Feb. 7/1 The Ponte- 
fract (ur Pomfret) cnke ir a dainty little circular confection, 
into the composition of which liquorice enters largely. 

Pomgarnade, -garnat.e, -granat.e, ete, 
obs. ff. POMEGRANATE. 

Pomice, obs. form of Posace, Pumice. 

Pomiculture pov mikalties). [6 L. pome-an 
a fruit + Cutture.} The art or practice of frnit- 
growing, Ilence Pomicwliturist. 

1876 A. J. Evans Shtro’ Bosuia vi. 250 The Bosniacs show 
themselvesabsolutely incapable of pomiculture. 1894 Sadlet 
27 Oct. 648 Valuable directions .. with reference to pami- 
culture, 1895 AL 2. Daily Maid 27 Sept. 4 We pay .. 
upwards of seven hundred thousand pounds annually .. to 
Transatlantic pomiculturists. Fs . : 

+ Pomier. O/s. rare—', [a. OV. fomier, I. 
fommier an apple-tree:—L. fomarius.J A pome- 
bearing trec; an apple or pear tree. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Med. xtv. xii, She lovyd nothynge 
savyng trees and gardyns, as pomiers or apple and pere trees. 

Pomiferous (pomiitras), a. [f. L. pomifer 
Cf. pomeum apple, fruit + -/er bearing) + -ovs.] 

Ll. Producing fruit, or specifically apples; sfcc. 
in Bod., applied to trees and plants bearing pomes 
or pome-like fruits (formerly including encum- 
bers, melons, and the like), as distinguished fiom 
baceilerous or berry-bearing plants. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pomiferous, that beareth fruit. 
1664 11. Power £.xp. Philos. 1. 48 ‘The Seeds of all pomifer- 
ous Plants. 1691 Ray Creatiou 1. (1692) 101 All Pomiferous 
Herbs, Pumpions, Melons, Gourds, Cucumbers. 1704 J. 
Hares “Ler. feck, 1, Pemiferous Trees,..are such as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, and their Fruit 
in the Form of an Apple or Pear. 1750 G. Hecurs 
Barbados 121 By pomierous fruits 1 would be understood 
to mean all of the Apple kind, such as have thick fleshy 
substance inclosing many seeds. 1851 Gosse Vat. i 
Jamaicayss Sunny, spicy, pomiferous groves. 1893 Cornh. 
Mag. July 60 Nhe sunny sloping pomiferous town of Hexham. 

2. Carrying an apple, souce-use, 

1987 StuKevey Medallic Hist. Carausius 29 A coin repre. 
sents Adam pomiferous in this manner. 4 

Pomiform (pé«miffim), a. [f. L. type *fdne- 
Sormts, {. pimum frit, apple: see-ForM.) Having 
the shape of a pome or apple. 

1858 Mayxe E.rfos. Lex., Vomiformis,, having the round 
form of an apple... pomiform. 18ga /'aS/et 16 Apr. 633 It 
would not surprise us if pomiform galls were some day 
found on the willow. 

Pomiglion, obs. form of PoMMELION. 

Pomis‘e, Pomised, obs. ff. Pusicr, PuMicep. 

Pomivorous (pomi'viras), a. wonce-wd. [f. Le 
Pomune {nit + -vorovs.] That devours apples. 

1855 Bacenor Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 262 The common boy. 
The small and pomivorous animal which: we so call. 

Pomly, variant of PomeLy Oés. 

Pommada, -do, var. Pomapo Oés. Pom- 
made, Pommander, pommaundre, obs. ff. 
PoMADE, POMANDER, 

Pommage (pp'médz). Also 6-8 pomage. 
(Cf. I. fommage cider harvest or production, f 
F. pomme apple +-AGE. In sense 2 perh. a variant 


of Posace. 


+l. Cider. Obs. rare. 

1570-6 LaMBARDE Pevamd, Kent (1826) 4 In the wealdish, 
or woody places,..of late daies they used muche pomage, or 
cider for want of barley. 1577 Haraison England u. vi. 
(1877) 1. 161 In. some places of England, there is a kind of 
driake made of apples, which they call cider or pomage. 

2. = PoMAcE 1. 

1789 W. MarsHaty Glocestershire (1796) V1. 304 In com- 
mon practice, the pomage is pressed, immediately as it is 
ground. 18as J. Nicnorson Oferal. Mechanic 291 The 
bridge or cross-piece which acts on the pommage. 1884 
Trupicnum Alcoholic Drinks 32 The ground apples are 
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termed pommage. A nan grinds, witb one burse, between 
two and three bogsheads of pommnage a day. 


Pommard, Pomme: sce Pomanp, Pomrys. 


1 Pommeé, -ee (pome), a. /fer, [F. pommid, 
pa. pple. of fowmer to come to a round head, 
f, fomnte apple: sce PomE.] = PomMerry. 

1725 Coats Dict. Lier. sv. Pommettée, A Cross Pom- 
mettée is certainly the same above call’d Pommee and 
Pommelce. 1727-41 Cnampers Cycé., A cross pommeé, or 
fontuutts, called also trophee, is a cross with a ball or 
knob, like an apple, at each end. 1882 [see PomMELLE). 


Pommel (px'mél), 56. Forms: «. 4-7 (9) 
pomel, -elle, 5 poomel, 5-6 pomele, 5-7 
pommell, 6- pommel, (6 pomall, poemell, 
pomeaw). 8. 5 pumelle, 6 -ill, 6-7 -el, -ell, 
pummell, -ill, 6-9 pummel, [ME. a. OF. pommel 
(12th cin latz.-Darm., mod.}’. fom mean) rounded 
knob, pommel of a sword or of a saddle, = Pr. 
pomel, It. fontello :—late L. type *Pomellum (med, 
L. pomedius in Du Cange), dim. of pamum apple 
(see Pome).] 

I. +1. A globular body or prominence; a ball; 

a round boss, knob, or button. Oés. 

1388 Weir Proc, xxv. rr A goldan pomel in heddis of 
siluer is he, that spekith a word in his time. 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil. Piter. 6717 \ower doun ek ther was set A-nother 
poomel, wych off makyng Was lasse & Round, (to my 
seemyng). 1481 Caxton Wyrr. 1. xnxi. 125 In the mone is 
a body polysshyd and fair lyke a pommel! right wel bur. 
nyssbed. 1541 Cortann Guidon's Ouest. Chirurg. Fj, 
Makynge a party of the orbytall or emyncnt pomall that is 
rounde bryght. 1688. R. Howme Armouy it 325/1 He 
beareth ..a Rowel of six points, at each a pomell or Button, 

+2. A ball or spherical omament placed on the 
summit of a tower, dome, gable, or pillar, at the 
corners of an altar, ete.; the ornamental top of the 
pole of a tent, a flag-staff, or the like; a finial. Ods. 

1330 Morice & Bl. (1857) 249 The pomel aboue the led Ts 
iwrout with so moche red. ¢1394 &. PA Crede 562 Pouz a 
man in her mynster a masse wolde heren, His siz3t schal 50 
[be} set on sundrye werkes, Pe penounes & pe poincls & 
poyntes of scheldes Wip-drawen his deuocion. ¢1400 
Maunnrvy. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Abouen be principall toure er 
twa pomelles of gold. ¢ 1500 Welusine 357 Hucry yere vpon 
the last day of August was sene a grete hand that toke the 

pommel of the said toure & pullyd it fro the toure. 1720 
Srrvew Sfov's Surv, (1754) 1. ut. viii. 639/2 A new Cross, 
with a Pomel well gilt, [was] set on the Tup thereof [the 
Spire). [1842-76 Gwi.t Archit. Gloss., Pomel, a globular 
protuberance terminating a pinnacle, etc.] 

3. A rounded knob; an ornamental knob generally, 
a. The knob terminating the hilt of a sword, 
dagger, or the like. 

a, ¢1330 R. Bruxsxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10037 Ffro fe 
hilte vnto pe pomel Was twenti vnche large. 1470-85 
Mauoay Artur u. xix. 99 Merlyn toke his swerd and take 
of the pomel and set on an other pomel. 1584 Lyty Sappho 
iii, Hee that can..weare his dagger pomel lower then the 

oint. 1627 Morvson /é/n, 11. 167 The Gentlemen, .that 

aue poe. to weare Swords, as the Doctors of Ciuill 

Law, haue plaine pommels to them, neuer guilded. 1864 
Bouretn fer, Hist, & Pop. xvii. 256 It is also charged 
upon a small shield uber the pominel of his sword-hilt. 

B. 1483 Cath. Angl. 293/2 A Pumelle (4. Pomel), folxs. 
1583 Fierrwoop in Ellis Orig. Lets, Ser. 1. HL. 291 His 
man haithe stricken the carrman with the pumell of his 
sword, 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. “4. v. ii, 618 The pummell of 
Ceesars Faulchion. 1685 Lond. Gaz, No. a0e/4 A Rapier 
Sword, the Hilt of which was made with a whole Shell, and 
a long Bar from the Shell to the Pomel. 71g tr. Pancé. 
vollus’ Rerum Mem 1. um. iv. 136 The two Pummels or 
Ends of this Staff, which jutted out. 

+b. The knob on the breech of a muzzle-load- 


ing cannon; = CAscAaBEL 1; cf. PoumELion. Ods. 
1639 R. Waap Asinadv, Warre 129 The Center of 
the pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 1672 W. P. Comp/ 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 1692 in Capt. Suzith's Seaman's 
Gram. 1. vi. 94 The Cascabel or Pummel. 
+c. An ornamental knob on a chair, the cover 


of a cup, etc. Ods. 

1424 in £. £. Mills (1882) 57 My flat covered pece [of 
Geel whith a sqware pomell. ?¢1475 Sgn lowe Degre 745 

e shall..ryde, my doughter, in a chare,.. Your Deri 
shalbe ended with gold. 1526 fv. Goods Dk, Richmond 
in Camden Afisc. (1855) 19 A Chaire of clothe of golde, 
iyewed with redde silk and pe with iiij. pomelles of 
silver and gild. 1608 Beau. & Fu. Four Plays in One 
Induct., To touch the pomel of the king's chair. .is better 
security..than three of the best merchants. 

+d. The oe (? the knob of the sky). Ods. 

1503 Katenaer of Sheph. Ljb, Whe stern that we cal the 
eas of hewyns & ryght vnder yt ys the sown at the 
bene of mydnyght. 1570 Levins Mamip. 56/45 A Pomel, 

Mts, ie 

+4. A rounded or semi-globular projecting part. 
Os. a. The rounded top of the head; the crown. 

1386 Cuaucer Kat.'s 7. 1831 He pighte hym on the 
pomel of his heed. 

b. A woman’s breast. oee. 

1413 Hoccteve Compl. Soul 199 Wks. (E.E.T.S.) LIL. p. vii, 
Of this pomel will I my selfe rest... That is, thi selfe, moder, 
maide and wiffe, The sustenaunce and solace of my liffe. 
ar Bankis of Helicon 63 in Alontgomerie's Poens 
(S.¥.S.) 275 With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And 
comlie intervall. : 

e. The lower side of the closed fist. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. 75 The nether part of this Hand in 
this posture Chiromancers call the pomell or percussion of 
the Hand. 

d. A bastion. 
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1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav, 1.18 Asquare Castle, 
witb a ‘Tower, joined to it hy a Pomel of a Wall, 

5. The upward projecting front part of a saddle; 
the saddle-bow. 

a. €1450 Jerdin xiii. 191 Their swerdes hangynge at the 
poinell of theire sadeles be-fore. 1591 FLonio 2nd Fruites 
4x Now hold me that stirop. Get vp, and hold fast by tbe 
panel 1711 Sreeve Spec. No. 109 ® 3 Taking him.. 

fore him on the Pomel of his Saddle. 1809 Wed. Frné. 
XX. 367 The rider..was forcibly thrown forward on the 
pommel of the saddle. 

B. 1620 Snecton Quie. IL. xiii. 79 This bottle hanging 
at the pummel of my saddle. 3677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1242/4 
A large Scar under the pumnicl of the Saddle.  rg7z0 
W. Giuson Diet. Liorses sili. (1731) 126 A Saddle braad 
under the Pummel is always very uneasy. 

IL. (? f. Pomsen v, Pusaen v. 

6. tech. a. (In form pummel.) A square-faced 
tool used by stonemasons as a punch, b. An 
oblong wooden block with a convex ribbed face for 
making leather supple and graining it. 

1793 Smeaton Adysfone L. § 36 The three holes were 
broke into one, by square-faced Pummels. 1852 Morrir 
Yauning § Currying (1853) 465 All leather should be sub- 
mitted to the action of the pommel. 1875 Kstaut Dict. Weck. 
Pommedl,..a block of hard wood used oe curriers in pressing 
and working skins to render them supple. It is flat above 
and rounded beluw. — 

7. The bat used in the game of ‘knur and spell’, 

1845 [C. Rocers] Tom Treddichoyle's Thowts, etc. 39 
(E.D.D.) Burd-caiges, pumils, wankin-sticks, an’ knurs. 
1870 Noutleadye’s Ev. Boy's Ann, Jan. 48 The bats, or 
sticks, known as pommels. 1893 ‘Sttpxeo'’ Random RAymes 
8(E.D.D.) Thuse who the ‘pummel’ well can wield With 
* spell and bullet ‘ take the field. 

8. Cond, Porame!-foot, pummel-foot, club-foot. 

1861 W. Baanes in Jac, Mag. Jone 127 Man may be 
marred. .by p.rverse fashions—as in the pommel feet of 
Chinese woincn. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ponrmelfoot, a syte 
for Clnbfoot, 7 

Poumel (po'mel, v. Also 6 pomel.l: see 
also PummeL. [f. Poumen sé, 3 a, 74. to strike 
with the pommel of a sword instead of its edge or 
point.) dans. To beat or strike repeatedly with 
or as with a potninel; to beat or pound with the 
fists; to bruise. 

1530 Parser. 662/7, I pomell, ] beate one aboute the eares, 
Je torche. a1548 Hate Chron, Len, E111 49 b, Y® duke 
..tookehym..and pomeled so aboute the hed that the bloud 
yssued out of hys nose, 1768-74 Tucrer £4. Nat. (1834) 1. 
645 Calling in his imps to hold their arms while he pommels 
them. 1821 Lame “dia Ser. t. Old Benchers 1. T., He. 
pommelled him severely with the hilt of it fa sword). 1863 


Oupa' /feld in Bondage (1870) 70 There is a degree of | 


absurdity in two mortals setting solemnly to wurk to poni- 
mel one another. 

Hence Po'mmelling, -eling vé/. sb.; also Po'm- 
meller, -eler, one who pommels. 

18z4 W. Irvine 7. Zrav. 1. 334 ‘The old man’s ire was 
somewhat appeased by the Ponnelice of my head. 1874 

BurNaND Jfy Sie xvii 140 A contention in which your 
pommellings are active. 1890 Cext. Déict., Pommeler. 

+Pomme'lion. 0és. Forms: 8 pomiglion, 
pummelion, 9 pommillion, pomelion, pom- 
melion. [An unexplained extension of Posen in 
sense 3 b; said to be originally a sailors’ word.] 
A cascabel: = Postmen sé. 3b. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Hj, The. .cascabel of 
the gun..sailors call the pomiglion, or pummelion. 1823 
Craaa Fechnol. Dict., Pemelion, the cascabel, or hindmost 
knob of a cannon, 1837 Macpovucaut tr. Graah's £. Coast 
Greenland 74 The entre length of the gun, from muzzle ta 
pommillion, was sixtyfive inches and a half, 1867 Suvi 


| Sailor's Word-bk., Pommelion. 


ll Pommellé, -elé (pgmile), a. fer. Also 
-elly. [F. pommel’, pa. pple. of pommeler (in 
obs. sense) to asstine a rounded or knobbed form, 
f. OF. pommel: sce PoMMEL.] = PoMMETTY a. 

1562 Leicu Arvmorte 61 b, A crosse pomelle, Sable. This 
is so termed for the roundness thereof at the endes. 19725 
Coats Dict. Ler, Pomuree,a Cross pommillee, 1823 Crass 
Technol, Dict, Pomelled (Her) or Pommelly. 1882 Cussans 
Her. (ed. 3) 62 A Cross, the limbs of which are terminated 
by a single ball, is termed a Cross Pommé, or Pommelle, 

Pommelled, pomelled (peméld), a. 
fer, [f Pommen sé. + -ED%.J Of a sword: 
Having the pommel of a specified tincture. 

1766-87 Porny ffer. (ed. 4) 182 Three Swords in Pile.. 
Pearl, pomeled and hilted Topaz. 1864 Boutet. er. 
dist. & Pop. xxi. § 10 ‘ed. 3) 317 A sword erect gu, hilted 
and pomelled or. : 

b. = POMMELLE. 1823 [see prec.}. 

Pommes, obs. form of PuMICE. 

Pommetty (pp'méti), a. Her. Also 7 -etie, 
8 -etée. tS EF, pommelté, f{. pommetle, dim. of 
pomme apple.] Terminating in a knob or knobs, 
as the arms of a cross. So + Po'mmeture, Oés. 
[a. obs. F. pommeture], the condition of being 
pommetty. 

1611 Coter., Pommetté, ge, pommetic;.. Pommteture, 
pommeture; or the being Pommetie. 1709 Hearne 
Collect. 6 Nov. (O.H.S) 11. 302 Three Crosses pometécs. 
1766-87 Porny fer. (ed. 4) Dict., Pooetiy, this is said of 


2 cross, whose extremities terminate with a button or knob 
at each end, like an apple. 


Pommey (p2'mi). dial. Also pommy, pum- 
my. [app. a. obs. F. pom(m)ee, pomeye cider, also 
apple sance (Godef.) :—L. type *samdla; see Po- 
MADE. But it may be a popular corruption of 


POMP. 


Pomace (pommis, pommice), or in some other way 
related to that word.] = Pomace 1. 
1843 Faukner in Frud R. Agric. Soe. IV. 1. 383 The 
pommey (that is, the pulp after it_has been Breed) will 
enerally contain a large number of entire seeds. 1874 T. 
aaby Madding Crowd M1. 275 Se ware o' the pommy 
ma‘am 3 ‘twill spell yer gown’. 1886 Erwortay W. Somer. 
set Word-bk., Pummy, ground apples, in process of cider 
making. Always so called before the juice is expressed ; and 
tbe same word is applied to the refuse when pressed dry; 
this latter is, however, sometimes called cider-muck, 
Pommice, -is, obs. ff. Pomace, Pumice. 
Pommill: see Pomzzy a., dappled. 
Pommillion, variant of Poumetion Ods. 
+ Pomming-stone. Ods, = PUMICE-STONE. 
r61g Swetnam Arraignin. Wor. (1880) p. xv, In their 
loue a woman is compared toa pomming-stone, for which 
way soeuer you turne a pomming stone it is full of holes. 
ommy, var. Possry; obs. form of Pumice. 
| Pomee'rium. Aon. Aniig. Also 7 pome- 
rium. ([L. pomarium, -imérium, f, post behind + 
morus, mitrus wall] Vhe open space running 
inside and outside the walls of a city, which was 
consecrated by the pontifex and ordained to be left 
free from buildings; = Posrny. ence /ransf. 
1598 R. Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xu. vi. (1622) 162 After 
that, the circuit or pomerriun was augmented, according to 
the fortune and riches of the Kings. 1618 Bacon Let. to 
Aung 2 Ne in Caéala (1654) 1.9 The City grown from 
wood to brick, your Sea-walls or Pomerinu of your Island 
surveyed. 1814 Nepgent's Park 25 Tt reserves a great pomoz- 
rium for the public health and recreation. 1852 ConveEare 
& Howson St Paul (1862) U1. xxiv. 382 The ancient wail, 
with its once sacred pomcerium,was rather an object for anti- 
quarian interest..than any protection against the enemies. 
Pomois, obs.f. Pouace, Pomolio: sce Pumio, 
Pomolo, variant of PosELo. 


Pomology (pomp lédzi). [ad. mod.L. pémo- 
logia, {, pom-um: see PomME and -Locy. So F, 
fomologie (Littré).] The science and practice of 
fruit-culinre; also, a treatise on fruit-culture. 

1818 Gentil. Mag. LXXXVIIL. 1. 160 1 Repeated experi. 
ments... which I made for the promotion of Pomology. 
1839 Pomological Mag. 1. 106 Enel in bis Pomology.. 
suggests its having been derived from a kind of Spanish 
gold coin called a real. 1851 R. Hoc (¢/t/c) British Pomo- 
logy—The Apple. 1880 Sa. Kev. 8 May 613/1 No intelli- 
gent pomologist, whether grower or amateur, should neglect 
to furnish his shelves with so thorough a directory..to our 
more familiar branch of pomology, apple and pear fruits. 

Ilence Pomolo‘gical (| 7u:mo-) a., Pomologist. 

1839 (ti#/e) The Pomological Magazine; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the most important varieties of fruit culti- 
vated in Great Britain, /déd. 14 The Summer Bonchretien 
Pear... By some Pomologis!s it is supposed to be the Regalia 
of Valerius Cordus. 1856 Emenson Zng. Traits i. 14 Our 
pomologists..select the tbree or the six best pears ‘for a 
small orchard’, 1863 D. G. Mircnets Jy Farm of Eidge- 
wood 153, 1 once had the bardihood, in a little group of 
pomological gentlemen, to express a modest opinion in praise 
of the flavor of the Bartlett pear. 

Pomona (poméunk). Row. Méythel [L. £o- 
mona.) The goddess of fruits and fruit-trees; 
hence, the fruit-trecs of a country, or a treatise 


on them (cf. fora). Pomona green: see quot. 1842. 
1684 Perte Arratgnm. Paris 1. i,'To them that do this 
honour to our fields Her mellow apples poor Pomona yields. 
1706 Puities, Pomona, a Baek of Latium reckon'd to be 
the Goddess of Orchards and Fruits; wheace the Word is 
taken for a Title to several Treatises of Fruit-trees. 1727- 
46 THomson Summer 663 Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron 
groves. 1833 T. Hook Love §& Pride, Widow ii, The 
leasing viridity..of her mother’s pomona pelisse. 1842 
b. R. Hay Nomenet. Colours (1846) 44 Pomona green is 
the popular name of all full-toned Bree in which yellow 
predominates. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Set. 1. 
48/1 The rose coluur, cornelian red, and pomona green 
require a less degree of heat. 
Pomonic (pompnik), a [f. Pomonxa + -1¢.] 
Consisting of or pertaining to finits. 
1864 in Wessrer, 1890 Tatmace Pathw, Life, Fesus 
332 (Funk) What floral and pomonic richness ! 
+Pomown, Obs. vare. [a. F. poumon lung.) 


The lungs. P 

13.. A. Adis. 4374 (Bodl. MS.), He carf his herte & his 
Pomoun [v.r. pomon] And brew hym ouere his arsoun. 

Pomp (pemp), sé. Also 4-7 pompe, 5 pumpe, 
(a. F. pompe (13th c. in Du Cange) :—L. fompa, 
ad. Gr. mouny a sending, a solemn procession, 
a train, parade, display, pomp, f£ méuwew to send.] 

1. Splendid display or celebration, magnificent 
show; splendour, magnificence. 

€131§ SHorEHAM iv, 260 Who hys hit pat neuer ybou3t 
Of pompe pat he se3?_ 1340 Hamroue Pr, Conse. 7077 pus 
salle hike bate pomp oway pas, And be als thyng pat never 
was, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 317 b/2 For the pompe of 
my clotbynge men calle me Margaryte. 1535 CoveRDALe 
Wisd. v. 8 What profit hath the pore of riches brought 
vs? a1s48 Hawt Chron, Hen. VIE 54 Thys mariage of 
prince Arthur was kept at London with great pompe and 
solempnitie. 1604 SHAKS. O¢A. 11 iii, 354 Farewell.. be 
Royall Banner, and all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and Circum- 
stance of glorions Warre. 1633 Br, Hat Hard Texts, 
Nahum ii, Thine enemy ..shall come fiercely upon thee, with 

reat pompe of terror. 1697 DRyDeN Virg. Georg. WV. 559 
fiich o'er the Main in way, Pomp he rides. 1750 Gray 
Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 1888 
Bayer Amer. Comme, IT. Ixiit. 453 He generally avoids 
publicity, preferring the substance to the pomp of power. 

b. with a. and p/, 

3651 Jen. Tavion Holy Dying v. § 8 (1727) 250 In the 
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rave of her husband, in the Pomps of mourning. 1 
es Repr, Alen, Shaks. Wks, (Bohn) 1. 352 The churc 
bas reared him amidst rites and pomps. 

c. fig. Said of the splendours of nature. 

€3750 Suenstone “legres i. 39 Where the turf diffus’d its 
pomp of flow’rs. 1825 Loncr. Sea-Diver vii, 1 saw the 
pomp of day depart, 1868 Hawruorne Amer. Note-Bks. 
(1879) II. 48 The whole landscape is now covered with Lhis 
indescrihable pomp. 3 

+2, A triumphal or ceremonial procession or 
train; a pageant; a splendid show or display 
along a line of march. Oés, 

1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 43 By the vyctoryse 
pompys of herenmyes. 1530 Parser. 2566/2 Pompe tryumphe, 
trinniphe. 176 Gascoicre Steele GZ. (Arb.) 58 In olden 
dayes, good kings..Contented were, with pompes of tittle 
pryce. 1583 Funke Defence xxi. (Parker Soc.) 564 As for 
the Greek word woureve, it signifieth ta go in a solemn 
pomp, such as your processions are. ¢ 1618 Morvson /f/n, 
W, IV. i. (1903) 334 In the Pompe the wemen goe first and of 
them the best and the neerest frendes next to the herse. 
1667 Mu.tox /?, 2. vit. 564 The Planets in thir stations 
list'ning stood, While the bright Pomp ascended jubilant. 
1770 Gouosm. Des. Vill, 317 Here, while the proud their 
long-drawn pene aun 1807 Rontnson Airchzol, 
Graca ti. hose pomps or processions of young men and 
damsels..w! ein themselves at the festivals, 

th. fig. (Cf. train.) 

1667 Mitton P. £. vin. 61 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went; Not unattended, for on her as Queen A 
pomp of winning Graces waited still, 

te. fig. Said of any great nalural movement. 

1595 Daxter Cr. Wars nu. vii, How Thames, inricht with 
many a Flood..Glides on, with pompe of Waters. 1712 
Aupison Sfecf. No. 420 7 3 Worlds +. sliding round their 
Axles in such an amazing Pomp and Solemnity. 

+3. Ostentations display; parade; specious or 
boastiul show; vain glory; esp. in phr. pomp and 
pride. Obs. 

e1325 Spee. Gy IWarw. 158 Gret los of pompe and pride. 
a1340 Hampove Psadter xxxi. 12 Paire pompe in speche, 
fordo it, that neghis noght tilthe in meknes. ¢1g00 Destr. 
4>vy 3785 Pompe and proude wordis ay pe prinse hated. 
1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. 11. eexxv. (cexxi.] 704 Bycause 
they suffred the prelates of the churche to medell so moche; 
therfore some sayde, it was tyme to abate their pompes, 
and to bringe them to reason, © 1853 B. Goocr elogs, ete. 
(Arh.) 98 For all the pompe and Pryde, the Bodie tournes 
to dust. 1653 Mitton /éirelings (1659) 49 After a long 
pomp and tedious preparation out ee heathen authors, 
1705 Stanuore /araphr, 111. 376 Deceiving the World with 
a Pretence and Pomp of Godliness. 1772 Prirstiey 7s? 
ae ve 11. 390 A mere piece of pomp and parade, 

In the baptismal formula, repr. L. fowpa or fonrpa dia- 
boli (2nd c., Tertull.), orig. the Paik ai pao, 
spectacles of the circus, ete., associated with or sanctioned 
by the pagan worship (see sense 2 above); then, more 
vaznely, any ‘shows’ held to be under the patronage of the 
devil; finally (from 17th c.) tacitly transferred to those of 
‘the world‘, and associated with its ‘vanities’. 

1303 R. Baunne /Zandl. Synne 4665 Y forsake pe, here, 
Satan, And alle by pompes, and all thy werkys. 1826 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1580) 169b, Whether thou renounce & 
forsake y* deuyll & all his pompes, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Conse. 
Prayer, Catechion, That I should irsikee ibe deuil and all 
his workes and pompes, the vanities of the wicked worlde. 
[1603 the deuill and all his workes, the pomps and vanities of 
the wicked world.) 1746 Ear. or Kitmarnock in A. McKay 
fist, Kilmarnock (1880) 89 The pomps and gaudy shows 
of the world. 1835 Mas. Suerwooo Stories Ch. Catech, 
(1873) gor Q. What are pomps and vanities? 4. All kinds 
of tine things which we use, or wear, to gratify our pride or 
vanity. 1845 G. A. Poote Churches vii. 73 His armorial 


bearings (the very essential hieroglyphic of the pomps of - 


this world which we renounce al Baptism). 1858 Aliss 
Sewett Amy HMerbert x. 128 The pomps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people, If Susan Rey- 
nolds..were anxious to..wear a silk dress like yours, she 
would be longing for pomps and vanities, because she would 
be coveting something beyond her station. 

+4. concr. Something to make a brave show. 

1632 Brome North, Lasse 1. ii, Here’s five peeces to buy 
pomps against my Sisters Wedding. 

5. Phrases. + Afagistrate ie the pontps: a sump- 
(nary officer in Venice. ++ 7 save one’s pomp: see 
quot. 1801, 

3705 Acpison /faly 78 The ee of the Pomps is 
oblig'd by his Office to see that no Body wears the Cloth of 
another Country. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 101 To 
save one’s pomp at whist, is to scare five before the adver- 
sari¢s are up, or win the game. 

6. Comt., as pomp-fed, -like, -loving adjs. 

a7ix_ Hickes Chr, Priesth. (1847) 1. 107 The highest 
pomp-like celebrity of words. 1813 Sueciry Q. Mab we. 
245A pomp-fed king. 1903 Branors Poland. ili. 24 Anen- 
thusiastic and unpractical people. .pomp-loving and volatile. 

+ Pomp, v.! Oés. [f. prec. sb. Cf. late L. 
fompare to do (a thing) with pomp (Sedul.) ; obs. 
F. pomper to celebrate with pomp, act splendidly, 
ete.) zvtr, To exhibit pomp or splendour; to 
conduct oneself pomponsly. Also pomp it. So 
+ Pomping a., in pomping pride, prob. a corrup- 
tion of pomp and pride: see prec. 3. 

€1500 Sir Beues (Pynson) 172 He pryked forth before the 
oste For pompynge yde to make great boste. rg5s 

Beaproro Supflic. Bijh, For example, take their pomp- 
ynge pryde. ¢1632 B. Jonson Sag fon w. Inigo Jones 29 
What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask? 

Pomp, v2 Now dia’. [A variant of pamp, 
tadical of pauper vb, See Pame v. (the existence 
of which it confirms).] ¢rans. To feed (any one) 
luxuriously, feed up, pamper. 
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(? axqoo: see Pampv.] 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, y. (1584); 
The pomped carkes wyth fode delicions ‘hey did not fede. 
21518 Ske.ton Magny/. 2012 Where that ye were ponped 
with what that ye wolde, Nowe must ye suffre bothe hunger 
and colde. 1884 Lawson More. Gloss., Pomp, v., to pamper 
or feed ups spoiled children are said to be pomped up; 
also horses and other animals for sale. 1896 Outis iz. 
Mon in Berrow's Wore. Frnt, (E.D. D,), [The ladies] wuz 
hall pomped hoff and togged up. 

Pomp, pompe, obs. forms of Pump. 

Pomp, crron. form of Por v.2 

||Pompa. Latin for Pompe. 

a1j0q T, Brown tr. encas Syleius' Lett, \xxxii, Wks. 
1709 IIL. 1. 79 “Tis trne, you put on Mourning. .and all the 
Pompa Rogiin wonderful Decency and Order, 1850 Lerren 
tr. CLO. Miiller’s Ane. Art § 387 (ed. 2) 503 Pan. .sitting.. 
over a grotto in which the great mother and the nymphs... 
are likewise receiving a pompa. 

Pompadour (ppmpadiies). Also $ pompe- 
dore. After the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress 
of Louis XV (1721-64), used subst, and attrib, 
to designate fashions, a colour, etc.: either con- 
temporary by way of compliment, or in later times 
with reference to the fashions of her time. 

1, gen. Designating fashions of dress, hair-dress- 
ing, furniture, ete.: see quots, 

1752 Mrs. Devanv in Zi § Carr. (861) IIL 110, 1 think 
there is a time of life.. when very gaudy entertainments are 
as unbecoming, as pink colour and pompadours! 1755 
did, 321, 1 don't know what you mean by a Jowpadonr, 
unless it is what we call in this part of the world a pelisse; 
which in plain English is a long cloak made of satin or 
velvet,.. lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur, .. with slits 
for the arms to eome out and x head tike a capuchin. 
1756 Univ. Mag. XIX. 133/2 No decent coif—but just before 
Was grandly plac‘'d a pompedore. 1765 7éid, KXXVIL 
366/1 Much resembling the modern pompadour. 1849 
Sidonia Sore, 1. Pref..g In her hand she (Sidonia] earries a 
sort of pompadour of brown leather, of the most elegant 
form and finish, 1889 ‘J... Winter‘ drs. Hod (1891) 77 
She had a Pompadour stick with a big silver knob on top. 
1890 Cent. Dict, Pompadour parasol, a form of parasol 
used by women about 1860, having a folding handle, and 
generally covered with moire antique, or other heavy silk. 

2. A shade of crimson or pink; also, a fabric 
of this colour, Also attrih, 

1756 Cowren in Connoissewr No. 119 Pg Mis taylor .. having 
dressed him in a snuff-coloured coat, instead of a fonpa- 
dour, 1762 Smotuett L. Greaves xxv. (1793) VL. 272 
Mr, Clarke was dressed in pompadour, with gold buttons, 
1787 °G. Gaupavo’ Alcad. /forsemen (1809) 31 He... ever 
recommended a coat of pompadour, or some conspicuous 
colour, 1840 Hoon Up RAine 110 Mis coat was chocolate 
brown, with a pompadour velvet collar, 1896 Daily News 
2g May, The stall-holders will be in the dress of Irish 
peasants—green petticoats, pompadour polonaises, and ker- 
chiefs worn picturesquely over their heads. 

3. Designating a pattern consisting of sprigs of 
flowers in pink, blue, and sometimes gold, scattered 
on a white ground. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 146 My aunt..put on 
her pompadour taffeta gown, and sallicd forth to lament the 
misfortune of her dear friend. 1835 Court May. VI. 
fashions p. ix/2 Pompadour satins, a white ground em. 
breidered in bouquets of different flowers in colours, are 
much in request. 1 Pall Mall G.g Jan. 6/1 A ver 
becoming loose cloak of some pompadour-looking maredialt 
goa I estin, Gaz. 7 July 3/2 Wearing a delicately Pompa- 
dour-palterned muslin frock. 

4. A tropical S. American bird (Xipholena pompa- 
dora), characterized by the brilliant crimson-purple 
hue of its plumage. Also aétr?d. 

1759 G. Eowaros Gleanings 111, 275-6 The Pompadour... 
Birds laken in a French prize... They were said to be for 
Madam Pompadour. It being a Bird of excessive beauty, 
T hope that Lady will forgive me for calling it by her name. 
«Mr, Brisson. .calls it Cotinga Pourpre. 1871 W. IL. G. 
Krxeston Sanks of Antazon (1876) 462 The delicate white 
wings and claret-colonred plumage of a lovely polupdam 
would glance from the foliage. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
86 Nipholena pompadora—known as the Pompadour Chat- 
terer, is of a hue scarcely to be seen in any other bird. 


5. a. U.S. A fashion of dressing men’s hair, 


Also adv. 

1895 Weekly Examiner (San Francisco) 19 Sept. a 
Henry Jacob has a pompadour and a profile not unlike 
Durrant’s. 1905 Mews (Malden, Mass.) in Hest. Gaz. 
7 Nov. 12/1 Because Congressman Roberls has been so 
successful a campaigner and still had his hair cut pompa- 
dour, it does not follow that General Bartlett can win with 
his hair cnt banged, ; ; 

b. A style of arranging women’s hair, in which 
it is turned back off the forehead in a roll, some- 
times over a pad. Also adtr7d, 

31899 Iiestn. Gaz, 11 May 4/2 The bairdresser..might.. 
cease to coax us to the conviction that a ,. pompadour puff 
of his manufacture were better. 1901 Daily News 23 Mar, 
6/6 The hair dressed low in the neck and arranged in a 
Pompadour roll round the face, 1904 Daily Chron. 7 Oct. 
8/5 It is absolutely impossible for a woman..to produce the 
strange erections known to-day as Pompadours, Regency 
eurls, &c., naturally, 

Pompal (pe'mpiil), a. rare. [ad. late L. pom- 
palis: see Pomp and -Au.] Of the nature of a 
‘pomp’ or procession; splendid, showy. 

16so Trapp Comm, Nunt. x. 7 The sound of Gods word, 
must not be broken or quavering; (Pompall, Tertullian 
ealleth it) @1784 Fail Duch, Gloster in Evans Old Bail. 
(1784) 1. 378 In height of all his pompal majesty, From Cob- 
bam's house with speed he marry'd me. 1850 Lerten tr. 
C. 0. Miller's Anc. Art § 336 (ed. 2) 397 In Dionysian 
pompal processions. 
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Pompano ‘p'mpine). Also pompono, pom- 
pinoe. [a.Sp. pdfano, applied to a stromateoid 
fish, Stromatens fiatola.) 

1. One of various W. Indian and N. American 
fishes, highly cstecmed for the table; as a. In the 
W. Indies, 7rackynotus carolinus, a decp-bodied 
fish with blunt snout. b. In California, S¢rome- 
feus stuillimus, ¢@. In Florida, Gerres offstho- 
stoma, known as the /rish pompano. 

1863 Russert Diary North & South \, 340 ‘Vhe best dish 
was, unquestionably, the pompinoe, an odd fist, soincething 
like an unusually ugly John Dory, 1885 //7 dade G. 
7 Mar. 5/1 Soft shell crabs, terrapin, canvas-back ducks, 
Line fish, and the pompona of New Orleans, ar wonder- 
ful delicacies. 1888 Goonr Amer. fishes 198 The Pom- 
pano..is not an angler’s fish, 18gt Ve. Sreart clefe. 
forests So Amer. 138 Another excellent fish was the pom- 
pono, several of which jumped on board. 

2. Pompano-shell. A bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax; a species of wedge-shell, found on the 


coast of Florida. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

(Said to be so called because eaten by the pompano.) 

+Pompardy. Oés. rare. Alleged name for 
a disease of horses. 

1630 J. Taynon (Water P.) Nazy of Land Ships Wks. 1. 
goft ‘The Chinegall, the Nanelzall, Windgall, Spurgall,.. 
the Anticore, and the Pompardye. 

+ Pompatic . ppmpactik’. @ Ofs. [ad. late L. 
pompaticns showy, splendid ‘Tertull.>, f. fonepatis, 
prop. pa. pple. of fompare to do a thing, with 
pomp, f fomfa Pomp sd.] Pompous, splendid, 
ostentatious. So + Pompa‘tical a. (és. 

1535 Jons ar Rice in Ellis Orig. Lett. Servin, UL. 356 In 
his going he js too insolent aud pompatique. 1610 
Lv. Cagnuron Yurisd. 78 He deniseth by the pride of this 
Pompiticall title to subdue to himselle. @ 1677 Barrow 

‘ope’s Sups cut, (1637) 122 “These pompatick, tualtsh, proad, 
perverse, wicked, profane words. [1903 G. F. Brownr SZ. 
Aldhein 235 The genius of Aidhelm was on the whole too 
pompatic to be pleased with the lilt of pentametery.] 

Pompeian (pempsiin), a. Also y Pompeiian. 
[ad. L. Sompetin-us, & Lompetl: see -aAN.] Of or 
pertaining to Pompeii, an Malian town, buried by 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvins in the year 7g a ., 
and since (735 gtadually laid bare by excavation. 
lence Pomfeian red, a shade of red resembling that 
found on the walls of houses in Pompeii. 

1834 Lytton Pompei? tii, A tolerable notion of the 
Pempeian houses. 1882 J. Warton in Marfer's Mag. 
lec. 21/2 The balustrades of the stairs, Pompetian red. 


+ Pompelmoose, pampelmouse pymp-, 
pxemp Tims). Forms: 7-8 pompelmoes, 7 
pampelimouse, 5 pomplemose, pumplemus, 
8-9 pompelmoose, 9 pompel-mos, pompcl- 
mousse, -mouse, -mons; pumple-, pample- 
mousse, pampelmouse; also 7-9 pumplenose, 
8 pumble-, pummel-, pimple-nose. [A name 
which arose in the Dutch Indies in 17th ¢., and is 
given by early writers as the Dutch name of the 
fruit. Du. pomfe/nioes is recorded from 1676; FF. 


panpelimouse now panplemonsse) from 1696. 

There is no native name in Malaysia resembling fourped- 
mocs; the Javanese name is dyerock, the Chinese yz. In 
the opinion of Dr. Kern of Letden, who has given special 
attention to oriental words, this is a compound, of which the 
second element is prob. {zors (in Fr. orthography dinansse), 
a name applied to this fruit in Old Javanese, Malay, and 
Lampung, borrowed from rhe Py. does pl. of drde, lemon, 
citron, under which the Portuguese ineluded the species of 
Citrxs found by them in the East. In Malay, divx or 
Ziman is still used in this general sense. The first element 
may prob. represent the Du. pevipoen pumpkin, in reference 
to the large size of Citrus devwmana, so that pompelimoes, 
fompelnoes may have been compressed forms of pompoen- 
Zamoes,i.e. ‘pumpkin-like citron ‘, an apt descriptive designa- 
tion. The name foripone was actually applied to the fruit 
by ‘Tavernier, Moyages auc Indes, Paris 1676, Eng. trans- 
lation, London 1677; see Pompion 2. ‘The corrupt Tamil 
danidolmas, given by Littré and Hatz.-Darm. as source of 
the Fr., with the more correct Tamil pampadindsu, and 
numerous variants cited by Watson, Vule, ¢tc., are merely 
corruptions of the Du. or Fr. form, The fruit is not native 
to India, but was introduced from Java (app. in the 17th ¢.), 
in Ceylon under its Dutch name; in Bengal its source is 
indicated by the designation Bafavi-aimda or ned, Batavian 
Citron.] 

The large fruit of Crtrus decumana, a native of 
Java and Malaysia, now established in many 
tropical countries, called also SuappocK ; esp. the 
larger variety: cf Pomeo, Also the plant litself. 

Leys Scnouten Oost-Indische Vey. \1. 165 De vrucht by 
de Nederlanders fompedmocs,en by de Portuguesen jawidoa 
genoemt, #.¢. The fruit named by the Dutch fompelniees, 
and by the Portuguese jamdca.] 1696 Sioane Catal. 
Mant, Jamaica 212 Malus arantia, fructy rotundo maximo 
pallescente humanum caput excedente. Malus Arantia 
Indica, fructu omnium maximo, pumpelmus dicto medulla 
(el sae eal tes Shaddock Tree. \n hortis & agris Insu- 
larum Jamaica & Barbados ubique provenit. 1696 Piu- 
KENET Admag. 239 in Sloane Voy. Famaica 1. 41 ame 
orientalibus Pompelmus, Virginiensibus nostratibus (ab In- 
ventoris nomine qui ex Ind. orient. ad oras Americanas primo 
transtulit) Shaddocks audiunt. 1697 PAit. Trans XIX. 
587 They have Limons, Citrons, Pampelimouses, Limes. 
1699 Dampier Voy. 11. 1, vii. 125 The Pumple-nose is a 
large Fruit like a Citron, with a very thick tender uneven 
rind, 1706 Rumpnws Herbariunt Armboin. (1741) U1. 96 
Limo Decumanus, Pompelmoes, Lemon Cassomba quam 


POMPERKIN. 


ob ejus magnitudinem Decumanam cognovimus. 1711 
C. Lockyer Trade tn India vi. 177 ‘The Pumplemus 
is like a pale Orange, contains a Substance much like 
it, and is five times as big. 1737 tr. Bruyn's Trav. I. 
Ixv. 92 Two large Pompelmoeses. 1770 Cook's Woy. Dec. in 
Hawkesworth's Voy. (3773) (lL 734 cpa aan rea which 
in the West Indies are called Shaddocks. ‘hese were 
well flavoured, but not juicy. 1773 E. lves Voy. dudia 
468 Chaddock .. the fruit..grows as large as a man's head, 
and is round; itis a fine pleasant fruit,..there are plenty 
of them at Ceylon and other places, and they commonly 
are called pumple or pimple-noses. 1792 Forrest Voy. 
AMergui Archip. 32 Iw his garden we found limes, oranges 
and pummel noses. 1994 Gend?. Mag. LXIV. tt. 811/2 The 
woods of Leuconia pronie the for piemous, a kind of 
orange near five inches in diameter...‘This is what our 
sailors commonly call the prxmblenose, 1813 Maria 
Granam Fraud. Jadia 96 The fruits are..the pamplemousse 
or shaddock, the plantain and the orange. 1846 Lixotry 
Veg. Kingd. 458 The Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, 
Pompelinoose, Forbidden Fruit, and Citron, Indian fruits. 

Pompeon, -eous, obs, ff. Pompiox, PosxPous, 

+Pomperkin, pompirkin. 0/s. Also 8 
pome-pirk. [Origin uncertain: ?£. fome or fome- 
pear.) A ‘small drink’ made from refuse pomace 
and water; ciderkin. 

1637 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Drinke & I elcoue Aiij b, The 
sixt sort of Brittish drinkes is Pomperkin. . being nothing but 
the Apples brnised and beaten to mash, with water put to 
them. 2744-s0 W. Extts Vod. usbaiidtn, IV. wv. 15 The 
Produce of large Quantities of Cyder, and what we call 
Pompirkin, or Cyderkin.  f4id. Vt. tor Pome-pirk, which 
they generally prefer to any of the best small Beer. 

Pompernickel, obs. form of PUMPERNICKEL, 

+Pompery. 0¢s. rare. [ad. OF. pomperie 
pomp, display, f. Aompe Pomp sd.: see -ERY.] 
Pomp, splendour, magnificence. 

¢1400 Beryn 2668 ‘Whe vij sciencis, & eke lawe of Armys, 
Experimentis, & pompery, & al maner charmys. ¢1440 
Gesta Row, xiii, 170 (Harl. MS.) pe whiche in tyme of 
baptime made homage to god, & forsoke the devill and alle 
his pomperis. 1492 Caxton Ittas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 
1. xbt. 6572 In her grete beaulte and pompery. 

Pompet, -ett, obs. variants of PUMPET. 

Pompey (pempi), v._ [Extended form of Pomp 
v2: a word of Dickens.] ¢vaxs. To pamper. 

1860 Dickens Gf. Expect. vii, When 1 was old enough, 
I was to he apprenticed to Joe, and until 1 could assume 
that dignity I was aot to be what Mrs. Joe [Gargery] called 
' Pompeyed ‘, or (as | render it) pampered. 1885 Daily News 
13 Oct. 4/8 Now boy's are ‘pnmpeyed', in a Pumblechookian 
sense, toa degree which makes men envious, 1892 Sat. Kew. 
a Aug. 213/2 This kind of notoriety cannot but ‘ pompey’ 

y's. 

Pompeyous, obs. form of PomMpors, 

Pompholygous (pemfp'ligas), a. [f. as next 
+ -ous.} Affected with pompholyx. Also jie. 
puffed up. 

1855 Texsvson in Ld. Tennyson .Wee. 1. xix. gro That 
mighty man, that pompholygous, broad-blown Apollndorus, 
the gifted X. 1858 Mayne /.xfos. Lex., Pompholygodes, .. 


pompholygous. 

Eompnaly = (pem{dliks). 
(-Avy-) a bubble, the slag of ore. 

+1. Chem. Crude zine oxide, flowers of zinc. 

1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), Poupholix |%706 Pompholyx], a 
smal! and volatile spark, which whilest Brass is trying in 
the Furnace, flies upwards and adheres tu the upper part of 
the Furnace. 1925 Beanery Fam, Dict. s.v. Prick tn foot, 
‘the Ointment of Pompholix is also an excellent Remedy 
for Oxen that are prick’d in the Feet. 1836-41 Branor 
Cheon. (ed. 5) 771 The whiter parts of such oxide used to be 
called pompholix, and the gray .. portions, tutty, 1866 Watts 
Diet. Chem. WW. 688. Pompholyx, an old uame for impure 
zinc-oxide, sublimed in the roasting of zinc-ores. 

2. Path. A vesicle onthe skin; also, an ernption 
of vesicles, withont inflammation or fever, appear- 
ing chiefly on the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. 

[1706 Putiures, Pow pholy.c,a Bubble of Water.) 1818-20 
E. THompson tr. Cudlen's Nosol. Alethod. (ed. 3) 328 Pum- 
pholyx; Water Blebs. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
Il. 359 Certain peculiarities of erysipelas and poimphiolyx. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIIt. 751 In addition to the 
typical pompholyx vesicle, sudamina are often present. 

ompian, obs. form of Pompion. 

| Pompier (pe'mpies). [F. powpler (ponpye), 
f. pompe Pus s6,: see -TER.} The French name for 
a fireman, Hence Pompier ladder, a firemen’s 
scaling ladder, having a central pole and cross- 
bars for rungs, and a hook at the top to attach it 
to a building, etc. 

[1838 H. Gaevitte Diary (1883) 120 Last night the Italian 
Opera IIouse was burnt to the ground, and poor Severini.. 
lost his life, as did several of the powtprers.] 1893 Westar. 
Gaz. 6 June 4/3 Their apparatus consisted of a water tower, 
a gun shot life line, a pompier ladder, and two horses. 1905 
Prot. Alliance Alag, Aug. 89/1 Rescue was effected... by 
means of Pompier ladders. 

+ Pompi-llion. Ods. rarve—'. [Cf. Pompton 2.] 
A term applied in contempt to a man. 

a 1625 Fretcnea Women Pleas'd wm. iv, He, hang bim, 
poore Pompillion. 

Pompillion, erron. f. Porpu.roy, an ointment. 

Pompine: see next. Pompinoe, var. Pompano. 

Pompion, pumpion (pa'mpion). Now rare. 
Forms: 6 7 pompon, -one; (6 pompine), 6-7 
pompeon, 6- pompion, pumpion, (7 pom-, 
pumpian), [Orig.a.obs. F. Aompon ‘a pumpion 


Ie Gr. roppddvg 
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or melon’ (Cotgr.), nasalized form of fopon, fozt- 
fon, also in 16th e. pepon, ad. L. pepo, -ouem, a. Gr. 
nénwv, -ov-, large melon, pumpkin. From F. 
also MDu., Du. fompoen. In Eng. fompon has 
undergone two anomalous transformations, first to 
fompeon, pompion, pumpion, and finally to pumkin, 
Pumpki, q. v.] 

1. The large fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant (Cz- 
curbita Pepo); a pumpkin ; also the plant itself. 

a. 1545 Exvot Dict., Pepo,..a kynde of Melones called 
Pompones. 1588 EpEN Decades 127 Gourdes melunes cu- 
cumers pompons citrons. 1587 Hakrison England i. xiii. 
(1877) 1. 259 An acre of cae .whercon to set_cabbages.. 
pompons, or such like stuffe. 1601 Hotranp Pliny xIXx. v. 
14 Now when they exceed in greatnes, they be called 
Pepones, i. Melons or Pompons. 

B. 1573 Tusser usd, (1878) 95 Herbes and rootes to 
hoile or to butier...Pompions in May. 1877 [see Pome- 
crrrox]). 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 326 They 
have great store of Maiz,..pompines and mellons. 1640 
Brome Sfaragus Garden wt vill, Pompeons are as good 
meat for such a hoggish thing as thou art. 1687 R. Licox 
Barbadoes 33 Pompians of a rare kind, almost as sweet as 
Milions. 1828 W. Ervine Coduazdus xii, (1848) 1. 380 Melons, 
gourds, pompions, and cucumbers. 

y. 1599 R. Garviner A?tch. Gard. 12 Pumpions, Cucum- 
bers, Beanes and Radish seedes. 1626 Bacox Sylva § 486 
Take Cucumbers, or Pumpions, and set them (here and 
there) among Musk Melons. 1771 Lapv Mary Cons Jrné. 
22 Nov, Vesterday I tasted some bread the half of which 
was made with pumpion. 1796 C. Marsnate Garden. xv, 
Pumpions are raised on a moderate hot-bed in April or May. 

+2. Sometimes applied to Ibe omPELMOOSE. Obs. 

1677 J. Pusus tr. Varerater's Voy, India ut. xxiii. 199 
Coming to Bantam.. We had also Mango's, and a certain 
large Fruit call'’d Pompone [orig. gros fruit qu'ils nomment 
Pompone], red also within, the meat of it being soft and 
spungy, hut of an excellent taste. 1704 tr. Jan Niewho/"s 
East tndies in Churchitls Voy. WN. 326 ‘The apples eall'd 
pompions by the Dutch [ovig. De vruchten of appelen, pom- 
pelmoesen by d’onzen .. genoemt],.. grow scarce anywhere 
else in the Indies but in the Isle of Great Java. 

+3. Applicd in contempt to a (big) man. Ods. 

1598 Suaks. Merry 1H. in. iii, 43 We'l vse this vnwhol- 
some lmmidity, this grosse-watry Pumpion. 1623 FLrtcner 
Rule a Wifet.v, O here's another pumpion, the cramm'‘d 
son ofa starv'd usurer. a1625 Fietcurr & Massincer 
Cust. Country 1. ii, What Should I call thee? Pompcon, 
Thou kisse my lady? A 

4. ta. attrib, fs; Swelling, big, magniloquent. 

@1670 Hacker Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 120 Without pum- 
pian words and ruffling grandiloquence. 

b. Cowd, as pontpion-bottle, -twine; pompion 
berry : sec quot. 1872. 

1672 tr. Bernier's Mem. Gt. Afogul I. 16 That..the 
servants may easily, with their Pompion-bottles, water then. 
1840 Browninc Sordello u. 775 Observe a pompion-twine 
afloat. 1872 ScueLE oF VERE Americanisnis 403 Hack 
berries or Pompion berries..are obtained from a shrub.. 
(Celtis occidentalis), and are sweet and edible. 

Pom pious, obs. f. Porrovs. Pompire, pom- 
poire, var. PoME-pEaR. Pompirk, -pirkin: 
see PoMPERKIN. Pompkin, obs. f. Pumpkiy. 


+Pomple, pumple. 0¢s. [Etymology un- 
ascerlained.] Some kind of fodder for oxen used 


in the north of England in the 14th century. 

One suggestion is that. it was vetches (Lathyrus sativus) 
still commonly sown with oats as green fodder; another 
that it was a mixture of pease and oats, which was even in 
the roth ¢. a common fodder in the district. But the season 
of the year in the one case, and the association with hay 
(cuan_feno) in the other, make difficulties. 

1347 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 42 [Feb.] In xliij 
travis straminis aven et xxiij travis de Pomple, emp. pro 
sustentacione Boum, xj s. viljd. [April] In xliij travis 
straminis aven et xxij travis de Pomple cum feno, xjs. 
iiijd. q® 1348-9 /did. 43 [Feb.] In xlij travis straminis 
x travis de Pomple et feno emp. xvs. Extra Coq. In xxiij 
travis straminis et viij travis de Pomple cum feno empt. pro 
bobus pascendis. ¢ 1350 ibid, 44 [December] In. iii) travis 
de Pumple. 1349 Fiachale fnvent. (Surtees) p. xxxiii, 
xviij qu. vj bus. avenz: et pomple. 1394 Farrow §& Wear- 
mouth Invent. (Surtees) 183 In campis seminatz sunt .. 
xxxij. acrat frumenti,..1j. acras cum fabis et pisis, x. acre 
avene et pumpyl. [xg00 V. & Q. oth Ser, VI. 235 A field of 
six acres on.. Bury (or Berry) Court Farm in Cliffe, 
near Rochester, Kent, was long known as ' Pompill Croft’, 
..in a bill in Chancery. . Zep. James l,..‘ Pumple Croft '.} 

Pomplemose, variant of PoMPELMOOSE. 

Pompless (pe'mples), a. [f. Pour sd. + -LESS.] 
Without oun 

3792 R. Cumpeatanp Calvary (1803) II. 7 The cold dust, 
in which 1 sleep Pompless and from a scornful world with- 
drawn, 1848 Lytron A. Arthur vu. \xii, With burghers in 
his pompless train. 

Pompoleon (pempélégn). [a. F. pompolion 
(Littré) 3 ef. Citras Ponepoleunt, the shaddock, in 
Buisson 1779; app. connected with pompe/noose.} 
A name in some places of the SHADDOCK or 
PompELMOOSE (Cifrus dectimana). 

1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 25/2 Shaddocks .. when they 
arrive at their greatest size they are called Pompoleons, or 
Pomplemousses, 1848 D. W. HorFartsTER Trav. Ceylon 
99 Tropical fruits new to me, pompoleons or shaddocks, 
jamboos, and mangoes. 

Pom-pom (pe'mppm). [From the sound of the 
discharge.] ‘The name given during the South 
African war, 1899-1902, to the Maxim antomatic 
quick-firing gun: see Maxon sd.2 Also jig., and 
attrib. as font-pomt gun, ammunition. 

1899 Daily News 6 Dec. 5/4 Automatic guns, nicknamed 
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pom-poms. fbid, 26 Dec. 2/3 An automatic gun, which 

‘ommy Atkins, with his aptitude for expressive phrases, 
proses christened ‘Pom! Pom!’ 1900 /éfd. 5 Mar. 2/3 
Near where the ' pom-pom‘ gun was placed, is the over- 
flowing supply store. 4rd. 25 June 3/3 We secured a 
Hotebkiss gun, 500 rounds of pom-pom ammunition. 1902 
Westin, Gaz. 27 Jan. 1/2 The fact..bas never influenced 
him. .towards a modification of his verbal pom-poms. 

Pompon (pe‘mppn, || ponpon}. Also 8 pong 
pong, pomponne, 8-9 pompoo'n, 9 pompom, 
ponpon, pompone. [a. F. pompon (1725 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a tuft, top-knot ; of uncertain origin ; 
possibly a collog. deriv. of Zompe, Pomp. 

OF. had fomfon, Pompton, but this seems unconnected.} 

1. A jewel or ornament atlached to a long pin; 
a tuft or bunch of ribbon, velvet, flowers, threads 
of silk, etc., formerly wom in the hair, or on the 
cap or dress; now worn on women’s and children’s 
hats and shoes, and used to ornament the borders 
of mantles; also, the round tuft on a soldier's 
or sailor’s cap, the front of a sbako, etc. 

1748 Song in Charmer (1751) II. 51 While you're placing 
a patch, or adjusting pong pong, 1748 Lond. Mag. (Fairholt), 
Pong-pong, an ornament worn by the ladies in the middle of 
the forepart of their head-dress. Their figures, size, and 
composition are various, such as butterflies, feathers, tinsel, 
coxcomh lace, etc. 1753 Cuestear. in Hordd No. 18 Pat 
"Flow do you like my fonipert, papa?’ continued my daughter 
«putting up her hand to her head, and showing me in the 
middle of her hair a complication of shreds and rags of 
velvets, feathers, and ribbands, stuck with false stones ofa 
thousand colours. 1754 Mrs. Detanyin Live § Corr, (1861) 
IL]. 300 Lady Betty is to have a very fine sprig of pear! 
diamonds and turquoises for her hair, by way of Jumponne. 
1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia 1. v, A milliner may have sent 
a wrong pompoon, 1826 //ist. Pelham, Mass. (1898) 191 
Voted that the town will furnish the Money to purchase 
Pompons and feathers. 1840 Bannan Lugod. Leg. Ser. b 
Leech Folkest., Pieces of black pointed wire with which, 
in the days uf toupees and pompoous, our foremothers were 
wont to secure their fly-caps and head-gear. 1887 Daily 
News 6 Jan. 3/1 Black gauze dotted over with pompous of 
chenille of about the size of a shilling. 1897 S. Ceane in 
Westue. Gaz. 4 May 2/2 The blue sasior bonnets with their 
red pom-pomms. \ 

2. A vanety of Chrysanthemum, and of Dahlia, 


bearing small globular flowers. Also aftr id. 

186: Worn. Post 12 Nov., The pompons, or dwarf oe 
themums, 1866 7'reas. Bot. s.v. Chrysanthemum, shry- 
santhemums are classed by growers into Large-flowered, 
Anemone-flowered, Pompons, and Anemone-flowered Pom- 
pons, /bid.s.v. Dahlia, Arace of pompons with remarkably 
small flower-heads has heen obtained. 1891 Tres 15 Oct. 
5/5 The four great divisions of show dahlias, cactus dahlias, 
decorative dahlias, and pompons. 

lence Po‘mponed a., decked with pompons. 

1753 World No. 22 7 Exhibiting themselves in public 
places,..patched, painted and pomponed. 1767 IVoman y 
Fashion \, 109 The Head frizzled, egretted, pomponed, 
befeather’d, and beribbon’d all over. 

Pompon, -pone, a pumpkin: see Powrion. 

Pompoon, Pompose: see Poxrox, Pompous, 

Pomposity (pemp,'siti). In 5 pomposite. 
[ad. med.L, fonpositas: see Pompous and -rry.] 
The quality of being pompous. 

+1. Pomp, solemnity. Ods. vare—"*, 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 41 Tulius Cesar ordeneide by 
the cownselle of the senate sette in pomposite alle the 
worlde tu be dimencionate. 

2. Display of dignity or importance in deport- 
ment or language; ostentatiousness. (In quot. 


1620 as a mock-title.) 

1620 SHELTON Quix. (1746) IV. xi. 92 Let not your Pom- 
posity forget to write to me, 1763 in Boswell Johnson 
25 June, An affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of 
genius. 841 I) Isragii cdaven. Lit. (1867) 135 Furions 
Latinisms, bristling with polysyllabic pomposity. 1879 
M. Arnoip Mixed Ess., French Critic on Goethe 302 Some 
acute remarks on the pomposity of diction. 

Pompous (pp"mpes). 2. (adv.) Also § pomp- 
yus, Sc. pomposs, 5-6 -ouse, 5-8 -ose, 6 -os, 
Se. -us, 6-7 -eous, 6-8 -ious. [=F. fonipenx 
full of display (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L, pompdsus pompous, stately, solemn, f. fomfa 
Pomp: see -ous.] . 

1. Characterized by pomp or stately show; magni- 
ficent, splendid; + processional. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bockas vin. xxvi. (MS, Bodl. 263) 2 With a 
gret bost, most Pompous in his glorie, 1528 Roy Rede tue 
(title-p.), 1 will ascende makynge my state so bye That my 
pompous honoure shall never dye. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
fast. W, xix. (1634) 724 They. .goe in a long pompous shew 
to carrie n Pageant of boly oyle. 1638 Junis Paint. 
Ancients 60 The Poets bring. .upon a stage..all what Is 
pompous, grave, and delightfull, 1720 WATERLAND Bight 
Sern. 175 Upon this Occasion, .. it pleased God, in the 
most solemn and pens Manner to proclaim the high 
Dignity of God the Son, 1738 Bracn Avilton M.'s Wks. 
1738 I. 47 The pompous Edition of it [Paradise Lost) 
printed by Subscription in 1688, 1841 ELPHINSTONE Hist. 
fudia M1. 342 ‘There was a general fair and many processtons 
and other pompous shows, 1896 T. F. Tout Aaw. /, iv. 82 
At the head of a pompous embassy. 

2. Characterized by an exaggerated display of 
self-importance or dignity ; boastful, vain-glorious, 
arrogant ; consequential, pretentious, ceremonious ; 
of language: inflated, turgid. p 

¢1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 565 Was neuere Capitayn 
yndera kyng..moore pompous in heigh presumpcioun Than 
Oloferne. ¢1460 IVisdon: 1125 in Alacro Plays, Conforme 
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yow not to pis pompyus glory, But reforme in gostly felynge. | 
1529 More Dyadoge 1.Wks. 225/2 Ifthey kepe few scruauntes 
we call them nyggardes. If they kepe many we cal them 
pompouse. 1631 Werever Anc, Fun. Alon. 785 Coming, 
after a pompous and bragging manner, 1749 CuEsTERE, 
Lett. (1792) TH. 31¢ In spite of all the pompous and specious 
epithets he may assume. 1804 Wed. Frué. X11. 108 It has, 
however, often keen dignified with pompous names, 1814 Jan 
Austen Mausf. Park viii, Mrs. Rushworth, a well-meaning, 
civil, prosing, pompous woman, who thought nothing of 
consequence, but as it related] to her own and her son’s 
concerns, 1875 Jowrtr Péafo (ed. 2) 1. 118 Those who 
spin pompous theories oat of nothing. 

comb, 1897 Fianprau Harvard Episodes 44 In one hand 
he carried a pompous looking bottle. 

B. as adv, = PoMPOUSLY. 

1754 SUEGREARE Jadrimony (1766) LI. §5 The Earl having 
talked extremely pompous of the Honour and Antiquity of 
his Family. e : 

Pompously (pe‘mposli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
1. Ia a pompous manner; with magnificence or 


splendour ; in pomp or state. 

1513 Dovctas ners xn ii, §3 And bad thai suld tak 
gud kepe and attend, To leid the pray 3 ordour pompusly. 
1596 Loocr Marg. Amer. 125 ‘Vheir horses, were all pom- 
pously garnished with golde and siluer. 1737 a Cuamper- 
Layne Sé. Gt. Brit. t. wu. (ed. 33) 275 The Benefactor’s Body 
having been pompously buried before in Barbados, was 
yet.. brought over. F % 

2. With display or parade; with affected dignity ; 
ostentatiously, vauntingly. | 

1718 Hickes & Nutson ¥. Keltlewed! ut. li. 318 Prefer. | 
ring ‘Truth and Righteousness to all other Considerations 
how Pompiously soever set off. 1847 C. Bronte %. Ayre 
siti, This charge which Mr. Hroclilehurat has weakly and 
pompously repeated at second-hand. 

Pompousness (pp'mposnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being pom- | 
pous: see the adj. 

1447 BoKennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Quoth Agas I sey yt 
for no pompousnesse A jentyl wumman IT am as bern 
wytnesse fetc.]. 1583 Gotoinc Caden on Deut, clx. 992 If 
wee haue wherewith to maintaine oursclues well, we fall ta 
gluttonie, pompousnesse, whoredom, and other loosenesse. 
1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dubit. 1. iv. Rule ii, 214 They 
{Christ's miracles] had nothing of pompousness and ostenta- 
tion. 1793 Gouv. Morrts in Sparks Lie & Writ. (1832) LI. 
283 ‘I'he pompousness of this Embassy could not but excite 
the attention of England. 1870 Lowrtn. Among my Bhs, 
Ser. 1. (1873) 76 In verse, he bad a pomp, which, excellent 
in itself, became pompousness in his imitators, 

Pompyll: see Vomety a, 

| Pomum (po'mim). Sot. Obs. (L., = fruit of 
any kind; ia med.L. an apple.] = Pome 1b. 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod, Bot... vi. (1765) 14 Poreeae, is a fleshy 
or pulpy Pericarpium withoat Valve, containing a Capsule, 
1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxviit, (1794) 451 They all 
agree in..a powtwon for a fruit. 

Pomyce, pomys, obs. forms of Pumice, 

Pon, obs, f. Pan 5d.1, Pawn sé.! (at Chess), 
Poxp, Poys3, Ponade, -ado, obs, ff. PANADE 2, 
Paxaba. Ponard, obs. form of PonrarD. 

Ponce (ppns). sfazg. [perh. from Pounce v.] 


(See quots.) | 
{1861 Maview Lond. Labour IU. 354/1 The‘ pounceys", | 
(the class L have alluded to as fancy-men, called ‘ pounceys ' 
by my present informant). 1872 Clerkenwell News 27 Jan., 
Prostitutes, or their * ponces' or bullies, 1888 Pad/ Mall G, 
13 Oct. 3/1 The raffians who form the rank and file of the 
predatory gangs, are almost always the bullies or ‘ ponces’ 
of prostitutes, > 

ll Ponceau (poisd"). [I*. (OF, pounce? poppy, | 
rath c. in Elatz.-Darm.).] The bright red colour | 
of the corn poppy. Also the name of a coal-tar 


dye of red colour. 

1835 Ladies’ Cabinet? Feb. 135 Those [flowers] of pieny 
colour. .nre now superseded by ponceau, which has a much 
better effect by candle-light. 1861 J. Brown f/ore Sués., 
Alyst. (1882) 131 A gown of rich ponceau satin. 1885 
Goopvate Péysiol. Bot. (1892) 19 [Name of the dye] Ponceau. 

Poncelet (pp‘nslét). [After J. V. Poncelet, 
n I'rench mathematician, 1788-1867.] A unit for 
measuring the rate of expenditure of energy, equal 
to 1oo kilogrammeters per second. 

Poncer, Ponchion, obs. ff. Pouxcer, Puncutoy. 

Poncho (pe'ntfo, pp'nfo). Also 8 puncho, 
pancho, g poneha, ponehe. [a. S. Amer.-Sp. 
foncho,a, Araucanian poucho, pontho. (See Febres 
Dict. Araucanian 1765, repr. 1883, Granada Vocaéd, 
Rioplatense, Montevideo 1890.)) A South American 
cloak, consisting of an oblong piece of cloth with 
a slit in the middle for the head; hence applied 
to similar garments worn elsewhere: see quot. 1849. 

1748 Larthyuake of Pers iii. 287 The Men instead of 
the Poncho havea Surtout madelikeasack. 1768 J. Byron 
Narr, Patagonia 174 A pancho, which is a square piece of 
cloth, generally in stripes of different colours, with a slit in 
the middle of it wide enough to let their heads through. 
1783 Justamono tr. Rayuel’s Ilist, fudies 1V. 207 The 
savages supply it [Chili] chiefly with the Pancho, 1844 
G. Dopo Textile Manuf, iv. 137 The ‘poncho’, or South 
American cloak, of which specimens are to be scen in the 
smart shops of some of our London tailors, 1849 Jélustr, 
Lond. News 5 May 296/2 One of the chief novelties of the 
season, suitable for promenading or for evening wear, is the 
Poncho, a description of shawl mantilla, somewhat re- 
sembling, in shape, the mantilla worn by the Spanish 
Senoras. 1869 KE. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 323 The 
poncho is a piece of oilcloth with a slit in the centre, 
through which the head is put, 1887 J. Bare Avat. in Sy. 
Amer, 179 A genuine poncho woven by the Indian women, 
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b. atirié., as poncho-ma‘ttress, a poncho 


adapted for use as a mattress. 

1862 Catal. Internat. Eaxhib. VW xu. 26 Granulated cork 
poncho-mattress, : 

Ilence Ponchoed a. [-ED2], wearing a ponehio, 

rgor Sin M. Conway Bolivian Andes xxv. 289 The sun 
shining on this field of ponchoed natives. 

Poncho(u)n, ponchong, obs. ff. PuncHEon, 

Pond (pend), sé. Also 4-7 ponde, 4-3 poond(e, 
pounde, 5 poynde, 5-6 pownde, (7 pon); aa/. 
7-9 pownd, gpound. [MI ford, app. a variant 
of Pounp 58.2, which is commonly used in the 
same sense ia Sc., and Eng. dialeets.} 

1. A small body of still water of artificial forma- 
tion, its bed being either hollowed out of the soil 
or formed by embanking and damming up a natural 
hollow. Ofiea described according Lo its use, etc., 
as a conipensation-poud (for a canal, etc.), duch- 
pond, fish-pond, nill-pond, parish or tillage pond, 
skating- or curling-poud, etc. ormerly often sfec. 
= fish-pond, 

arzo0 AY Horn 1173 (Laud MS.) My net hys ney 
honde In a wel fayr ponde (//ard. ALS. hende .. pende; 
Camby, MS, stronde), 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 69 
Wateres fallynge of be hizest hill of Paradys makep a grete 
rae faguae facum effctuni). 1388 Wyciir /’s. cxiii[i}, 8 
Which turnede a stoon in to pondis [v2 a poond; 1382 
poolis] of watris, 1398 Trevis, Barth. De PL ROxuL xiv. 
(1495) 447 A ponde is water gaderyd to fedynge of fysshe, 
thoagh ofte gaderynge of water wythont fysshe be cally! 
ponde by contrary meanynge. ¢1q2s J or. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
652/35 /fec stagnum, poynde. cx4so Pol, Pocurs (Rolls) WH. 
228 Hit isa stnewde pole, pounde, ora welle, That drownythe 
the dowghty, and bryngethe hem abeere, 1483 Cath. Anygl. 
286/r A Poonde, .. piscina, stlagnunt, winartunn 1952 
Hutoer, Ponde for fy she, /ucana, piscina...Pondeto washe 
shepe in, Jrofatica piscina, 1622 IWwavr1on fodyvlb, Xxviii. 
1197 Near to the foot..i¢ makes alittle pon, Which in a little 
space converteth wood to stone, 1622 Caiits Stad. Sewers 
(1647) 60 A Pond is a standing Ditch cast by labor of mans 
hand in his private grounds for his private use,..but a Pool 
is a low plat of ground by nature, and is not cast by mans 
hand, 1676 Lany Cuawortn in t2fh ep. fist. MISS. 
Comm. App. v.34 Drownded by the breaking of ice upon 
a pond where he was sliding. 1684 G. Mrriton 2raise 
Yorks, Ade 132 Our awd meer is stidden into th' pownd, 
1986-7 tr. Acysier's ¢ raz. (1760) 1V. 346 A large pond, or 
ditch, on the east side of the city wall being drained. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bhy s.vi Founded, 
mill-pound ts the backwater which is held in reserve for the 
supply of the mill. 1880 Miss Brannon Just as / aut ii, 
The pond and the fountain were as old as the house. 

b. Locally in Fagland ‘esp, in Surrey), also in 
New England, ete., applied to a aatural pool, tarn, 
mere, or smal] lake; in colonial use also to a pool 
in a river or stream, 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Ther is a grete ponde that 
conteyneth Ix ilondes, 1765 T. Hurcuinson J/ist, Mass. 
1. 459 ‘he Nipnets .. were seated upon some lesser rivers 
and lakes or large ponds, more within the continent. 180g 
Kennaut. Trav, IT. 39 Valleys and hollows that contain 
small streams, and lakes or pools, in New England always 
denominated fonds. 1835 f'rans. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1. 234 
A tranquil part of the river, such as the colonists call a 
‘pond’, 1900 G. C. Brourick dfem, 4 Lapress. xiv. 304 
The county of Surrey, with.,its numerous heaths, its lonely 
tarns modestly called ‘ponds’, its hollow lanes. 

c. fransf, and fig. 

1526 ‘Tinpace ev. xix. 20 These bothe were cast into a 
ponde off fyre hurnyage with brymstone. ggg KR. Sarrain 
Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 1697/1 That 1 may passe out of this 
ponde,Wherein Lam opprest. 1792 A. Youne Trav. France 
65 Elis pond of quicksilver is considerable, containing 2solb, 

2. Applied fg. or humorously to the sea, esp. 
the Atlantic Ocean; cf. HERRING-PoND. 

1641 Time's Alteratiousia N. Wallington Notices Chas. 7 
(1869) IT. App. 306 It seems that you have taken flight over 
the great Pond, pray what newes in England? 1665 Sir T. 
Ilervert 7rav. (3677) 374 Through this Womb of moistare 
the great pond of the World (as Bishop Hall terms the 
Ocean). 1780 Royal Gaz, (N.Y,) 22 Jan., Then fake was 
sent across the Pond To take her in the rear, Sir, 1832 
Motey Corr, (1889) I. ii. 11, L should have been very sorry 
to have crossed the Atlantic (or the pond, as the sailors call 
it) without a single storm. 1864 THoxeau Cafe Cod x, (1894) 

29 It is but a step from the glassy surface of the Herring 

onds to the big Atlantic Pond where the waves never 
cease to break. 1902 Outing (U.S.) June 3495/1 (They) 
have hardly sustained their reputation on either side of the 
big pond. 

3. In a canal: = Pounp 56.2 q.v. 

4. atirib. and Comd., as pond-beetle, -carp, 
-dregs, -earth, -utaker, -nind, -mussel, -side, 
-waler; pond-apple, a small tree (Auona lauri- 
folia) of the W. Indies and Gulf States, or its 
fruit (Cent, Dict. 1890); pond-barrow: sce 
quot.; pond-bay, a dam; + pond-caster, onc 
who digs ont ponds; pond-dogwood, the Button- 
bush of N. America (Cephalanthus occidentalis) ; 
pond-duek, the wild duck; pond-fish, (@) a fish 
ee reared ina pond, as the carp; (4) spec. 
in U,S., a fish of the genus Pomotis or Lepormis, 
a sunfish or pond-perch; pond-head, a bank or 
dam which confines a pond; pond-hunter, a 
naturalist who investigates pond-life ; pond-land, 
marsh, fen-land; pond-life, the animals, esp. the 
invertebrata, that live ia ponds or stagnant water ; 
pond-lily, a water-lily, as the yellow A’phar 
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dutea, or the N. :\merican species WV. advena, or the 
white Nymphaa alta; pond-perch = ford-fish (d; 
pond-piekerel = PICKEREL! b; pond-pine, sce 
Pine 56.22; pond-shrimp, a fairy shrimp (Fairy 
C. 2); pond-snail, any freshwater snail inhabiting 
ponds; pond-spiee, a N. Amer. shrub (/.i¢sea or 
Tetranthera geniculata) growing in sandy swamps 
(Miller /Zand-2. 1884); pond tortoise, -turtle 
(U.S.), any freshwater tortuise of the family 
Luydide ; a terrapin or mud-turlle; pondwort, 
knight’s p., Water-soldicr (S?raéiotes) ; + pond-. 
yard, a yard containing a fish-pond or ponds, 

1845 Stetist, elec. Seotl, XIV. Koss-shire 254 On the 
north-west side of Knock-farril is a circular enclosure or 
ring, formed of small stones, having the carth somewhat 
scooped out in the interior... They are not unlike the *pond- 
barrows cf Wales...Fhe conrmon people call them fairy: 
folds. 1863 Sautns /vedusé, Mice. 32 Dams of earth, called 
‘*pond-hays’, were thrown across watercourses, 1602 70% 
Jord Rey. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Mare Coder. 1,166 (W 
for the day] For a *Bondeaster. .iij. 1655 2éé¢/. 172 For 
a Pondeaster v4, 1778 [We Mansttann] S/sendes elgricn 
Obserz. 22 “Pond-diegs laid on a clayey Meadow, in 
November, are of no obvious service. 1974 Goins. Vat 
ffist, VA 129 *Pond-ducks. have a statght and uarrow 
bill, a small hind toc, and a sharp pointed train. a 1697 
Mare Joc. Orig. Van. it ix. cof Carps, Vench, and 
divers other "Pond-fish, 1g67 in FL J. Baigent Crezdad 
Ree. (18y1) 166 Mylles, weares, myldanmes, biydges, 
pondes, and *ponde jieades within the same mannor., 1821 
Crare Pid. Minster. V1, 24 On the sloping pond-head, 1896 
Daily News va Dee. 6/2 Kept in captivity. .in the *pond. 
hunter‘s aquarium, 1686 ast Ceat, [1ist. Springfhe-d (1899) 
IE. 270 Twenty acres. of ‘Pond or Low Land by the Way 
to Hadley. 1886 EA. Berner tftée) ‘Pond Life. 1978 
J. Canven Trav. No Amer. 167 The lake is covered... with 
the large *pond-lily, 1845-50 Mas. Lixcoun Leet, Bot, 169 
‘The white Pond lily. .isa splendid. plant. 1632-3 Caner, 
Warr. Licences (MS.), William Cook of Hollingbourne, 
*pondmaker. 1707 Mortimite fZesd. (1721) He gy Vou must 
cool the Mould about the Roots with *Pond-mud and Cow- 
dung. 3855 Kincustey Glaucus (1878) 67 Phe Common 
*Pond-Mussef (Anodon Cygneus), 1621 Lavy M. Wrotit 
Urania 471 By a *Pond side, where the Stagge had taken 
soile, 1889 Mary E. Ramrorp Up y Down brooks so 
*Pond-snails .. surrounded by dancing beetles. 1896 Tv- 
DEKKER Roy. Nal. (ist. V. 68 Uhe “pond-tortoises differ 
by having the toes fully webbed. and also by the more 
nes tail. 1896 List al nim, Zool. Soc. 556 Fuiys ordi. 
cuéaris(Linn., European Pond-tortoise. 1633 1. James los. 
45 This "pond-water had a..lothsome smell. 1875 Hiextev 
& Magtin lew, Field. (1883) 47 Chara floutishes in’ poral. 
water under the influence of sunlight. 1578 Lyte 2atecns 
t. ci. 1493 Knights *Pondeworte, 1485 in Willis & Chirk 
Cautbridge (1886) VL 235 Pro firma Piscarii vocat" le * pond - 
yarde per annum xv*. 1796 Sporting Mage. VIL 142 Hew. 
Tone Verulam House, close by the pond-yard. 


Pond pend), v. [f. Poxnsd. See also Potnn] 
lL. trans, To hold éacé or dam «wp (a stream) 


into or as into a pond; to pound. 

1673 1st Cent, dist. Springfield U.S.) (1899) I1.119 Pro- 
vided it he not prejudiaiall to the high way Lor to any mans 
propriety by ponding up of water. 1694 /é/dé. 283 [Ele] did 
desire..the stream of Pacowseek Brouke to set a Saw mil 
on, and the Low land for ponding. 1742 De Five's four 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 319 Another Flood-gate.. ponds the whole 
River [Exe], so as to throw the waste Water, over a strong 
Stone Weir, inta its natural Chanel. 1840 Aotd. f/add 
Docks Counn. 139 Vhe water was ponded above the North 

Bridge, 1865 Grinik Scen. & Geel. Scot. vii, 200 The mass 
of ice which choked up the mouth of Glen Spean, and 
ponded back the water. 1894 Sir C. Moncriere in MU ord- 
ing Men's Colt, Frni. Dec. 130 Drop-gates, to be kept 
down during low Nile so as to pond ap the water. 

Jig. 1810 Br. Copteston is¢ Repl. Edin, Rev. Mem. 
(1352) 299 By so doing, we .. pond back the wealth which 
ought to circulate through a thousand ducts and channels. 


2. zutr. Of water, etc.: To form a pool or pond ; 
to collect hy being held back. 


1857 Ruskin Elem, Dracving i. 35 The use of turning the 
paper upside down is to neutralise the increase of darkness 
towards the bottom of the squares, which would otherwise 
take place from the ponding of the colour, 1893 H. MM. 
Wizson in IVAitdy Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/7 So that no sewage can 
pond in the channels or escape from them, 

b. 


+3. trans. a. To confine in a pond. 


To 


| dip or submerge in a pond. Obs. rare. 


1589 Warner 4/3, Eng, v. xxvit. 120 ‘The Citizens, like 
ponned Pykes, The lessers feede the greate. 1657 J. Watis 
Dipper Sprinkled 107 You ran out to the Anabaptist to be 
dipt and Javer'd in a Pond, or to be ponded and planged at 
Laver [in Essex]. 

Hence Po'nded ///. c.; Po'nding vd/. sd. 

1589 Ponned [see sense 3} 1673 Ponding [sec sense 1]. 
1697 R. Peirce Bath diem. un. i. 25x ‘Vhere is .. some 
Ponded Water also in the little Ditches. 1830 Lvrut. 
Princ, Geol. 1, 291 The ponding back..of this great body 
of fresh-water. 1838 Mary Howitr Birds § #2., Heron 
xxxv, Where mountain-torrents run and moan, Or ponded 
waters sleep. 1857 Ponding {see sense 2}. 1900 Hestuz. 
Gaz, 10 July 1/3 The cutting of a channel .. set free at first 
an cnormous quantity of ponded-up water. 

Pond, -e, obs. forms of Pounn, weight, etc. 

Pondage (pp'ndédz). [f. Porn sd. +-ace. See 
also PounDAGE.] Storage or ones of water ; 
the capacity of a pond or dam for holding water. 

1877 J. ‘I. Fanninc Waler-Supply Engineering iv. 63 
Basins baving limited pondage or available storage of rain- 
fall, 1885 Sunilary Engineer 24 Dec. 80’1 The stream was 
surveyed, and the survey demonstrated the practicability of 
pondage far beyond the necessities of city supply. 

Pondage, obs. form of PouNDAGE. ; 

-+ Ponder, 5.) Oés. [f. Poxper v. i mae 
4 


PONDER. 


ov ?immed. f, L. pondus, ponder- weight. (No 
corresponding sb. is recorded in F.)] Weight, 
heaviness; in quot. 1613, a heavy blow. 

71497 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. heat, Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 58 For God made all things, and set it sure, In 
Number, Ponder, and in Measure. 1613 Hrywoop Siéer 
age im.i. Wks. 1874 ITT. 142 He Iny so huge a ponder_on 
thy skull. 1621 G. SANDYS Ovid's Jet. 1x. (1626) 175 The 
rock .. By his owne ponder firmely fortifi'd, 1631 J. Doxr 
Lolydoron 201 To sustaine the bodies ponder and grossnesse. 

+ Ponder, sé.- Obs. rare. [f. Punper v.] An 
act of pondering (or ? something to ponder on). 

1788 Mai. D'Arpiay Diary 11 Jan,, He. .soon after took his 
leave, not without one fittle flight to give me for 1 ponder. 

Ponder, -dre, 53.3: see Pouxver 

Ponder (prndas), v. Also 4 poundre, pun- 
dre, 4-6 pondre, 5 -yr, punder (also g dia/.), 6 
pondur. [ME.a. OF. ponder-er (14th e. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. foudérer to weigh, poise, ad. L. fov- 
derdre to weigh, f. pomdus, ponder. weight.] 

+1. rans. To ascertain the weight of; to weigh, 
In quot. ¢ t470 adsol. Also fig. Obs. 


1470 Harnine Chron. cxvi. vili, Vnegally he pondred 
then and peysed. 1532 Fritu J/irror Wks. (1829) 263 If 
all men living were pondered in one balance. 1547 LoorDe 
Brew. Ltealth Pref. 2b, ‘To ponder and way the dregges or 
porcions the whiche onght to be ministred. 1645 Ussner 
Body Div, 203 A Rule, Line, Square, Measure, and Ballance, 
whereby must be frained, ordered, measured, and pondered. 

+2, Of a thing: ‘lo weigh (so much), to amount 


in weight to. Ods, 

rg2q4 in G, Oliver //ést, Cold, (1841) App. 17 On [chales).. 
all goolde, with the Patent of goulde ponderyng 1502. 10dwt. 
1553 faz Ch. Goads (Surtees, No. 97) 89 Two bells, pondryng 
Ly estymacion seven hundreds. és, 92 One chalise of 
sylver, pondring tiij uuces, 

+3. To estimate or judge the worth, value, or 
amount of; to estimate, appraise, value, Ods. 

1330 RK. Braunne Chron, (1810) 110 Pe date of Thesu 
pundred, pat men tellis bi, bousand & a hundred & sex 
& pritti, 1387 Trevisa Aigeden (Rolls) VIL. 155 Eche man 
dede aught tu be puundred or demed after be entencionn of 
hym pat dop. ¢ 1435 1B. Burcu Cato in Herrig's Archiv 
(1906) CX, 308 Petse nat the gifte, ne pondre nat the pris. 
1483 Liter Viger in dfouseh, Ord, (1799) 23 Vo pondyr the 
dayes of grete Testes with the dayes of abstinence, 1366 
Painter fat. Pitas. 1. 44 Vertues are not to be pondered 
by the sexe or kinde hy whom they be done, but by the 
chatte and honest minde. 

4, To weigh a matter, words, ete.) mentally; to 
give due weight to and consider carefully; to 


think over, meditate upon. 

1380 Wreite Sed. HAs. TIL. 433 3it_pei pondren blas- 
phemye in among pis apostasye. ¢ 1420 Lyna, <I ssemily of 
Gods 134 Consydre thys mater and ponder my cause. 1511 
in W, H. Turner Select, Rec. Orford (1880) 4 V..pray yow 
iiij arbitrors to pondre the seying. «1662 Heviixn Land 
i. 244 The cause being heard, and all the Allegations on 
both sides exactly pondered, his Majesty .. gave Sentence. 
1697 Davoren s2ivetd 1. 789 The modest queen. . Ponder'd 
the speech, then briefly thus replies, 1832 Hr. MarTinEay 
Demerara i. 13 Alfred pondered the matter as he went 
home. 1900 Mortev Cromwell v. iv, 418 He and the 
council had already pondered the list of inembers returned 
to the parliament. 

b. with 047. clanse. 

¢1380 Wyetir H'ds, (1880) 456 Pei panderen wip pis 
suspending bat pey don it for rijtwisenesse to teche curatis 
obedience. 1819 /aferd. Foner Adements in Hazl. Dodsley 
Lz Which in his mind hath ofttimes pondered, What 
number of books..be made and imprinted. 1587 Tursery. 
Trag. T. 0837) 151 Pondring in his thought To howe 
extreme a poynt by wyle Of Rosmond he was brought. 
1848 W. H. Keciy tr 2. Blane's Hist. Ten V1. 119 (Hel 
at that very instant, was pondering only how he might save 
that monarch's crown, 1855 Prescott PAs 17, 1.1. viii. 
116 The government should ponder well whether the prize 
would be worth the cost. ; 

c. To find or make out by pondering. rare. 
1816 H. Ker 7rav. 117 Expecting he should have to 
ponder his way through wilderness on foot. 

5. intr, Yo consider, meditate, reflect ; to think 


deeply or serionsly ov, niuse over, 

1603 Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 24 This tempest will not gine me 
leaue to ponder On things would hurt me more. 1697 
Drvven /éneld t. 311 vende thus on human miseries. 
179: Cowrea Odyss. xXx. 30 So he from side to side roll'd, 
pondering deep. 1832 Tennyson (Enone 165 Here she 
censed, And Paris ponder‘d, and I cried, ‘O Paris, Give it to 
Pallas!’ 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge xxxi, Pondering on 
his unhappy lot. 188: Besant & Rice CAapil. of Fleet \. 
10 A message from the dead, to keep and ponder over? 

+ 6. trans. To support the weight or severity of, 
to bear. Obs. rare—'. 

1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) w.217 For our faithe & fidelitee 
He odie the rigore Off bis passion. , 

Hence Pondering vd/. a. 

1535 CoverDALE 2 face, xii, 43 He had some consideracion 
& pondringe of y* life y' is afterthis tyme. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickers. {title-p.) The unutterable ponderings of Walter 
the Doubter. 


Ponderable (pp'ndarib’l), 2. (s4.) [ad. late 
L. ponderabitis that may be weighed : see Poxper 
v. and -ABLE. Cf. F. fondérable (18-16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being weighed ; having 
appreciable weight. 

1646 Sia T. Browne /’seusd. Ep. wi. xxvii. 177 Ifthe bite 
of an Aspe will kil! within an houre, yet the impression 
scarce visible, and the poyson communicated not ponderable. 
1794 G. Apams Wat. & Aap. Philos. 1. xi. 448 Water con- 
stitutes the ponderable part of all aeriforin fluids, 1860 
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Mavurv Phys. Geog, Sea (Low) ii. § 120 All substances, 
whether ponderable or imponderable. 1881 ArustTronc in 
Nature XXVV.450/1 In the ponderable application of falling 
water in hydraulic machines. | 

b. fig. Capable of being mentally weighed ; 
appreciable. 

1813 W. Tastor in Alouthly Rez, LX XI. 306 Still it is 
ponderable in the scales of criticism. 1884 Symoxns Shaé&s. 
Pred. ix. 361 Any ponderable qualities of craftsmanship. 

B. asst. Asubstance or object having weight ; 
pi. heavy articles. 

1856 Kaxe Arct, Expl. t. viii. 85 Put ont all onr boats 
and filled them with ponderables alongside. 

Henee Ponderabi-lity [= . fondérabilité), 
Po'nderableness, weight, heaviness. 

1846 Farapay Zp, Res. xlix. 368 Let us not be confused 
by: the ponderability and gravitation of heavy matter, 1846 
Worcestrr, Ponderableness, 1890 R. H. Hutton .Vewsnan 
v. (1891) 61 The ponderability of the atmosphere. 

Ponderal (pe:ndaral), a. [f. L. pondus, ponder- 
weight +-aL: cf, L, fomlerdle place where weights 
were kept, in origin nenter of an adj. */onderdits ; 
also mod.F. pondéral relating to weight (a neolo- 
gism in Littré).] Of or pertaining to weight; de- 
termined or estimated by weight. 

1674 Jeane Arith. (1696) 89 Whether hy confounding the 
Attick and Roman Sextaries, or the Pounds Mensural or 
Ponderal,, .T know not. 1705 ARavtitnot Ox Coins (1727) 20 
‘Thus did the money Drachma in process of time decrease: 
but all the while we may suppose the ponderal Drachma to 
have continued the same. 1880 CLEMINsHAW Hurts! Aton, 
The. 322T he atomic weights. .only express ponderal relations. 

Ponderance (pendarans).  [f L. fonder-ire 
or F, fondérer (see PONDER ?.) + -ANCE.] Weight; 
gravity, importance. So Ponderancy, weight, 
weightiness; Ponderant [= I. fondérant (15th 
¢.]: see quot.; Ponderary a, = PoNDFRAL. 

812 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. LXVIT. 503 The 
balanced “ponderance of opinion under Julian, 1881 Dur- 
ritun Dor Quix. 1. 468 Which of my exploits are of greater 
ponderance in this history? 1676 HI, More Nemarks 44 
The virtne of this twelve pound perpendicular *ponder- 
aney is felt entire still, 1768-74 Tucker £2. Vat. (1834) I. 
122 He will distinguish the glare of tinsel from the ponder- 
ancy of gold, 1686 tr. S/oddes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 351 
The hody which presses is called the *ponderant. 1845 
Stocouetrr ffandbk, Brit. India (1854) 41 The unit of the 

Sritish Indian *ponderary system is called the tola. It 
weighs 180 grains English troy weight. 

+ Ponderate, f7/.a. Os. [ad. L. ponderiitus, 
pa. pple. of fonderave to weigh: see Ponder v.] 
Weighed: = PoxnkraTEp, (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 347 ‘Theire intencions be 
ponderate afore Allemy3hty God. /4/d. VIT. 185 Everycle 
operacion or dede of man awe to be ponderate | /#/rari] after 
the intencton of the doer. 

Ponderate (pe'ndareit), » [f. L. ponderat-, 
ppl. stem of fonderdre : see prec. and -aTE 3,] 

. itr, a. To have weight or heaviness; to be 
heavy, to weigh. +b. To weigh down, press 
down, ‘ gravitate’ (ods. 

1659 Stantey //ist. PAilos. xu. (1701) §77/1 The Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate are directed in a 
streight line, 1664 Power frp. Philos. 11. 103 The Ayr.. 
also ponderates, and is heavy, in its own Atmosphazre. 198 
W. Canucot Ail Thoughts ii. (1851) 29 The soul. thereby 
--ponderates towards God. 1730 Savery in P4il Frans. 
XAAXVIL 321 This must make it apparently .. to ponderate 
less, as is the Case of Stilliards. 1775 Fatck Day's Diving 
Fessel 14 ‘The upper column of water ponderating down. 
wards, 1789 T. Tavioa Proctns’ Conn, V1. 3 We desire it 
may be granted ,. that things equally heavy, from equal 
lengths, will equally ponderate. 1864 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 
xvi xiv. (1872) VI. 300 ‘I’o ponderate or preponderate there. 

+2. trans. To weigh down, press down; to in- 
fluence, bias. Ods, 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div, 156 His opinion,..or secret 
affection, doth byas and ponderate his mind, more to one 
side than to the other. 1709 Mrs. MAncry Secret Afent. 
(1720) II. 232 Those persons .. put Favour and Corruption 
in the Ballance, ponderating the Scale, not as they ought, 
but as they will, 

+3. rans. To weigh in the mind, ponder. Ods. 

igrg Jas, 1V Let. to /fen. VIET in Hall Chron. (1548) 30 
The greate wronges and vnkyndnes done before to vs and 
our lyeges we ponderate. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus t. 760 
Thay .. Ponderat weil! the fale superlatine. 1626 Jackson 
Creed vt, xii. § 8 If wee ponderate St Luke's relation of 
his agony aright. 1752-3 A. Murenuy Gray's-lun Fraud, 
No. 18 "They is to ponderate how far they agrees, 

tb. intr. (with on, upor). Obs. 

a@ 1682 J. Surru Sed. Dise, 1x. 483 They ordinarily ponder- 
ate and deliberate npon every thing more than how it 
becomes them to live. : 

4. trans. To estimate the importance or value of ; 


to appraise. rare. 

@ 1649 Deums. or Hawtn. Answ. to Objections, Wks. 
(1711) 214 ‘The baseness of the deed would be ponderated, 
1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 39 Mr. Lowe ‘ ponderates ' (as he 
says) education more by de value of the thing learnt than 
by the value of the process in learning. /éfd. 41 The 
attempt to ‘ponderate' various kinds of learning. ‘ 

Hence Po-nderated, Poncerating #77. ad/s. 

1892 Harper's Mag. Sept. 5305/2 Sarcey's ponderated 
common-sense prose, 1890 Cen?, Dict., Ponderating sinker. 

Ponderation (pendaré'-fan). [ad. L. pondera- 
diénem,n. of action f. pouderdre: see PONDER v. 
So F. pondération (1519 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. Weighing; balancing; adjustment of weight. 


Also fig. 


PONDEROSITY. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, £f. 196 Upon an immediate 
ponderation, we could discover no sensible difference in 
weight, 1658 — A’ydriot. ii. (1736) 26 The common Fraud 
of selling Ashes by Measure and not hy Ponderation. 1706 
Art of Paint. (0744) 28 Tn the Attitudes, the Ponderation 
and the Contrast are foundedin nature. a 1935 ARAUTUNOT 
(J.), The quantity of perspired matter, found by pondera. 
tion, 1849 Macautay é/ist. Eng. iii. 1. 408 The pondera- 
tion of air, the fixation of mercury. 1849 Fraser's Jag. 
XL. 608 A juster ponderation of property would increase 
its value Pes precere its stability, 1866 Mint in Fain. 


Rev. CXX 303 After a comparison and ponderation of 
evidence, 1875 Poste Gases iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 538 The 


numeration, ponderation, or mensuration of the principal. 

2. Mental weighing (of the importance of a 
matter); grave consideration or meditation; pon- 
dering. Now rare or Obs. 

1586 J. Heywooo Spider & F. lvi. 43 Weing this thing in 
ponderashin, In hering of him what equaltie yeshow. 1604 
T. Wricut Passions v1. 346 Most of those meanes. .require 
a certaine meditation ted onderation, 1683 E. Hooker 
Prof. Pordage's Mystic Div. 12 The consideration and 
ponderation of which.. maketh mee not so promptly to 
approve [etc.]. 1912 intoth Rep, éfist. MSS. Comm. App. 
¥. 110 Your nicest ponderation ought to be imploy'd. 

+3. Gravitation. Ods. rare. 

1661 Bovir £xamen (1682) 95 Ponderation is an endeavour 
every way by right lines into the centre of the earth. 

4. The fact of weighing more; preponderance. 

1873 F. Hawt od. Eng. 35 Wt is not the ponderation of 
personal evidence for or against a word that should accredit 
or discredit it, 

+5. Something that adds weight. Oés. 

1609 Sir E. Hoay Set. fo ¥. diiggins 74 Who with a 
Catalogue of great names, with Ponderations, and Con- 
siderations thinke to beard the truth. 1620 Br. Hatt //oa. 
Var. Clergy 1, xiii, Because his heart told him how light 
these proofes were, he layes in the scales with them certaine 
grane ponderations, 

+ Ponderative, 2. Obs. rare, [f. L. pon- 
deraf-, ppl. stem of ponder-dre to weigh: see 
-ATIVE.] Given to weighing mentally or judicially. 

1610 Heatey tr. Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God 
(1620) 354 We hane the minde and the ponderatiue iudgment 
of reason, 

Ponderer (penderar). [f. Ponner», + -ER 1] 
One who ponders. 

1538 Exyor Dict, Pensét{atjor, a ponderer or wayer. Ver- 
forum pensitatores subtitissim?, oe mooste subtyll pon: 
derers of wordes, 1654 Wunttock Zootemia 149 The 
Ponderer and shaper of his Discourses. 1824 Scott Sé. 
Ronan's x, te made an attempt to attract the attention of 
the silent and sullen ponderer, 

Pondering, ///.a. [f Poxprrz. + -1nG 2] 
That ponders; meditative, thoughtful. 

1680 Evriys Diary 18 Apr., He is a sober, wise, judicions, 
and pondering person. 1813 Byron Br. «Adsdes 1. ii, His 
pensive cheek and pondering brow Did more than he was 
wont avow. i Z 

llence Po'‘nderingly adv., in a pondering way. 

1647 Hammono Power of Acys ii. 14 When he reades the 
Scripture more ponderingly. 1870 Morris Zartily Par, 
INL. rv. 318 And going ponderingly She noted her grey 
shadow slim to see. 

+ Ponderity. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. ponderitas 
(Attins) weight.) = Poyprrosity. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Ponderity, weightiness, heaviness, 
ponderosity, 17975 in Asu. 

+ Ponderize, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. fondus, 
ponders weight + -1zE.] trans. To weigh. 

1634 Sir T. Herserr 7'razv. 150 The sheepe are sweete, 
and fattest in the taile, whose hl oe oft ponderizes twenty 
pound, and many times their whole body [ed. 1665 and may 
well hallancethe rest of thecarcass}. [1656 Brount, Ponder tze, 
to ponder, weigh, poise, or consider. (/ferd. Trav.)] 

onderling. zoce-wd. [f. PoxpERv. + -Linc?; 
ef. suckling, foundiing.| A child that is weighed. 

1860 Reape Cloister 4 1, xxxvi, The child was weighed, 
and yelled as if the scnle had been the font...She hushed 
her ponderling against her bosom, and stood aloof watching, 
whilst another woman brought her cbild to scale, 

Ponderment (p ‘ndaimént). _ [f. PoxpErR v, + 
-MENT.] Pondering, cogitation, thought. 

41763 Byrom Robbery of Cambridge Coach xii, Yn deep 
and serious Ponderment TI watch'd the Motions of his next 
Intent. 1898 Ménre M. Dowte Crock of Bough 20 Her 
lips folded too tight, her cheeks sucked to the hollows of 
indecision, ponderment, and perplexity. 

Ponderomo'tive, cz. Physics. [f. L. pondus, 
ponder- weight, after electromotive.) That tends 
to move a weight ; weight-moving. 

1884 tr. Clansius in PAi Mag, Jan. 59. 1884 Hices 
Magn. Dyn. Electr. Mech. 272 The other ponderomotive 
force which the rotating helix experiences from its magnetic 
iron core..further depends upon the magnetic moment of 
the iron core. 

+ Pondero:se, 2. Ols. rare. [ad. L. ponde- 
risus heavy, weighty, f. fondus, onder-: see -OSE.] 


Weighty, ponderons, hnge. 

[¢ 1400, ¢ 1485: see Ponorrous 1, 3.) #1734 Noata Eran, 
1. Hi § 98 (1749) 191 Bulky Sums paid, ponderose Armies 
raised. Ibid. mt, vi § 64. 470 A grand Alliance, with the 
Emperor and Spain, brought down a ponderose Army out 
of Germany. | aa 

Ponderosity (pendorp'siti). [ad. med.L. pon- 
derdsités (Wyelit ¢ 1381), f. L. ponderdsus heavy, 
weighty (see prec.) + -17¥.] ; 

1. The quality of being ponderons or weighty; 
heaviness, weightiness, weight. : 

c1gso Lype. & Burcu Seerees 1798 Whoo stepith wel be 
natural reson, Ty] wambe avoyde al pondorosite, Excludyng 


PONDEROUS. 


seknesse stant in liberte. x19 /terl, Four HElencents 
(1530) A vij, The yerth because of his ponderosyte Avoyd- 
veh equally the mouyngs great Of all extremytes an 
sperys that be. 1555 Koen Decades 328 Yow owght to 
consyder of what ponderositie of weyght they are. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 240 Ponderosity 1s a 
naturall inclination to the Center of the World. 1727 
Braotevy fan, Dict. s.v. Baroscope, The Tube by its 
Ponderosity presses downwards into the Vessel. 1874 
Carrenter Jéent. Phys. 1. i, § 10 (1879) 11 Those most 
general Properties of Matter, resistance and ponderosity. 
2. fig. Weightiness, importance; profoundness, 
seriousness (04s.); heaviness, dullness. (Chiefly 
of literary productions or style.) 

1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie ut. xvi. (Arb.) 185 The most 
excellent makers of their time, more. .respecting the fitnesse 
and ponderositie of their wordes then ie true cadence or 


simphonie. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1, 2 With all the 
ponderosity of Arguments and solidest tractats. 1780 H. 
Watrote Vertue's need. Paint, IV. Advert. 5 If, as re- 


finement generally verges to extreme contrarieties, Kent's 
ponderosity does not degenerate into filligraine. 1787 ./i07 
107 Your late rare history has conferred so large a portion of 
ponderosity on your opinions, 1881 Stamp As. oetry ve 
139 He falls into ponderosity and pomponity. 

Ponderous (pendaras), a2. Also 5-7 -owse, 
6 -ouse, 7 pondrous. [ad. I. forddremy (€ 1410 
in Godef.), ad. LL. fonderdsus: see prec. and -ous.] 

1. Having great weight; heavy, weighty; mas- 
sive; clumsy, unwieldy. 

cx400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 88 Pe rotynes put goip out 
berof is greet in substaunce, ponderous [4lde. J7S. pone 
derose] & vneuene, 1486 BA, St. lianas Diijb, Au Egle, 
a Vawtere, a Melawne .. theis be not enlured, ne re- 
claymed, by cause that thay be so ponderowse to the 
perch portatiff. xsg5 Epen Decades 16 Clusters of grapes 
very ponderous. 1602 Snaks. //am. i. iv. 50 Why the 
Sepulcher .. Hath op‘d his ponderous and Marble iawes, 
‘Yo cast thee vp againe? 1725 Pore Ocdyssey ww. 892 ‘he 
pondrous engine raised to crush us all, 1805 Scotr Last 
Minstr. Introd. ii, Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar, 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 1861 TnackrRay 
Four Georges i. (1862) 38 The stout coachman driving the 
ponderous gilt wagon. 

b. fg. (Of things non-material.) 

1605 Suaxs. Lear t. }. 8a, | am sure my loue's More pon- 
derous then my tongue, 1804 J. Granamre Saddath 770 
Ponderous bequests of lands and goods. 1835 Browntnc 
Paracelsus (. 157 To sink beneath such ponderous shame. 

+e. Having some weight ; = PONDERABLE. rare. 

1646 Sir J. Browne Psend. Ep. 196 Alter a draught of 
wine a man may seem lighter in himself .., although he be 
heavier in the balance, from a corporall and ponderous 
addition. . 

+d. Tending by its weight /owards. Obs. 

1792 Siz W. Herscuer in PA. Trans. UXXXEN. 16 fit 
he founded on such a construction of the figure of the 
secondaries, as makes them more ponderous towards their 
primary planets. : 

2, Of great weight in proportion to bulk; of high 
specific gravity; = Heavy a. 2. Ponderous carth, 
Spar: = TEAVY spar, ? Obs, 

1531 Exryot Gow 1. i, The erthe, which is of substance 
grosse and ponderous, 1660 Bovis New £-xp. Phys. Alech, 
xix. 143 A Liquor so much less ponderous then Quick- 
silver, as Water is. 1669 — Contin. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37 
One of the ponderousest Liquors ] have prepared. 1726 
Swirt Gdliver 1. ii, Globes, or balls, of a most ponderous 
metal. 1800 tr. Legrasge's Chen, 1. 187 1t (baryles] was 
called Ponderous Earth, Ponderous Spar. 1800 Vince 
Hydrostat. vii. (1806) 80 The condensed and ponderous air 
from the neigbbourhood of the pole. " F 

+3. fig. Of grave import; weighty, serious, 
important, profound. Oéds, 

1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) 1v. 1328 The wordes of Andrewe 
beyn sadd & ponderose, 1602 Futmecke is¢ Pt. Paradl, 73 
That words be ponderous and_emphaticall, where the 
matter seemeth to bleed. 1649 Roserts Claws Bibl. 179 
Some of acute and ponderous Judgement. 1794 PaLey 
Evid. u. ii, (1817) 50, | know nothing which would have 
so great force as strong Pedros maxims, Eg ial. urged 
an fag ehaee! brought back to the thoughts of the hearers. 

+ 4, Given to weighing, considering, or pondering 
matters; grave, deliberate. Ods. 

1642 Symonps Sern. bef, He. Comm, Bjb, Take what I 
am saying into thy most ponderous thoughts. 1646 Cra- 
suaw Steps to Tenzple (1857) 35 Both he lays Together: in 
his pond rous mind both ae 1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 
(1843) 3 The next perplexed Question witb pious and pon- 
derous men. : 

5. Of a literary or other task: Heavy, laborious. 
Of style: Laboured, lacking lightness of touch; 


gravely encom dull, tedious. 

21704 T. Brown 1s? Sat, Persius fruit, Wks. 1730 1. 53 
More pond'rous guess with lighter banter meets. 1791 
Bosweit Johnson Yntrod., Sir John Hawkins's ponderous 
labours..exbibit a farrago. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece 
L 3 The Vs minuteness and luxury of citation in the 
works of the former. ame Pavn Talk of Town |. 20 
‘Your son has made a gi choice of locality’, said Mr. 
Dennis, in his rather ponderous manner. 


Ponderously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] Ina 
ponderous manner; heavily, weightily; gravely. 
¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods g Slepe me gan oppresse 


So ponderously, I cowde make noon obstacle. 1637 Bast- 
wick Ausw, Inform. Sir 7. Banks & That they may more 
ponderously waigh the businesse in hand. 18§9 HawTHORNE 


Fr. & li. Note-Bks. 1). 267 Old houses built ponderously 
of stone. 1884 Nonconf. & Indep. 16 May 471/1 Mr. CG .. 
was ponderously dull. 

onderousness (pe'nderasnés). [fas prec, 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being ponderous; heavi- 
ness, weightiness, weight. a. Of things material. 
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597, AWM. tr, Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 5 b/i Whether , Beverley), bread, perh. orig. a pa. pple. ‘baked *.] 
the bu 


Net, throughe his ponternusnes, might be descended. 
1672 Phil. Trans. V\\. 4096 Dy finding out the Ponderous- 
ness of Crystal in reference to Water, 1863 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. VW vii. 8 10. 239 Thus the greater ponderousness of the 
traceries is only an indication of the greater lightness of the 
structure. 
b. fg. Of a task, words, style, ete. 

1547-64 Bachowtn .Wox PArlos. (Palfr.) 28 Pacunins .. is 
commended of Quintilian for the grauity of his sentences, 
the ponderousnesse of his words. 1664 Fieckxorn Love's 
Ningd. etc., Disc. Hug. Stage G vj, Shakespear excelled in 
a natural Vein, Fletcher in Wit, and Johnson in Gravity 
and ponderousness of Style. 1881 M. Arsotp in J/acu, 
Vag. XA. 370/2 The slovenliness and tunelessness of 
much of Byron's production, the pompousness and ponder- 
ousness of much of Wordsworth’s, 

Pondfolde (a pound): see Pinroup, 

Pondlet (pendlet). [f. Poxp 54. + -LEr.J 


very small pond. 

1880 RarinG-GouLp Webalak 1. xiv. 264 A thin film of ice 
was formed about the edges of these pondlets. 1890 I. D. 
Harpy Mew Othello}. iv. 73 Viny shallow pondlets. 

Pond-lock, obs. variant of Pounp-Lock. 

+ Pondre, 2. Os. rarem'. [a. F. fondre to lay 
eggs:i—L. foncve to deposit.) zu/r. “To lay eggs 5 
to engender, breed. 

¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode im, xix. (1869) 145 She dooth 
hisinesse to sette bras and yren to brode, for to engender 
oother pondre [e.77. poudre, powdre], 

Pondur, -dyr, obs. forms of PonpER. 

+ Pondure. Oés. app. = Poxper 54,1, weight. 

1661 Feta Mesoéces u. xlix. 282 When Man shall be 
over-swayed by the pondure of his own corruptions, 

|Pondus ‘pe'ndis). 04s. [L. poadis weight : 
formerly often used in English context.] A weight; 
chielly fi. powcr to influence or bias ; moral force. 

1677 Gay Cré. Gentiles Iw. 20 Ry Love, as a Divine 
pondus, the Soul reduceth althings to its last end, namely 
God. @1680 Cuarxock Disc. John 7. 13 Wks. 1684 V1. 175 
Unless God give a fendus to his own motion, —argry 
Ken /ynins festiv, Poet. Wks zit 1. 263 Devotion fer- 
vent he instills, And turns to God the Pondus of our Wills. 
1919 VF. Wackssee Pays. Meck. eafp. v.16 As reasonable, 
as that a greater Power should sustain a greater Pondus, 
or take off more of the Pressure of the same Pondus. 

Pondweed. [f. Ponpsé.+ Werern.] An aquatic 
herb that grows in ponds and still waters : sfc. in 
Great Bhitain, the speeies of Pofamogeton, With 
distinguishing prefix applied to other aquatic 
plants; as American, Canadian, or Choke ?., 
Elodea canadensis (Anacharis Alsinastrum) ; 
Cape P., Afonogeton distachyou; orned or 
Triple-headed P., Zannichellia palustris; Tassel 
P., Ruppia maritima (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1578 Lyre Dodoens t Ixxi. 104 The first .. of these kindes 
of floting Lerbes ..is called water spyke, or most commonly 
Pondeweede. 1657 S. Purcnas fol, flying-/us. W XV. 94 
Pondweed with a flower like Patience. 1760 J. Lae Jats. 
Bot. App. 323 Pond-weed, Potamogitex, /bid., Pond-weed, 
Triple-headed, Zannichellia. 1789 J. Pirxincton View 
Derbysh. 1. 344 Potamogeton natans,” Broad-leaved Pond- 
weed. 1855 Kincsey G/aucis (1878) 206 Some of the more 
delicate pond-weeds, such as Callitriche, Potamogeton pu- 
sillum. 1866 reas, ot, Zaunicheliia fatusiris, the 
Horned Pondweed. 1897 J} estm. Gas. 22 Nov. 2/1 In the 
stream, ..the creainy Cape pond weed sent out the delicions 
perfume from its quaint large flowers, rgox //id, 26 Nov. 
12/2 ‘Vhe career of the Canadian pondweed (4 aacharis 
alstnastrum..) is interesting because of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which it spreads itself thronghout the country. 
1902 fbid. 17 Oct. 10/1 ‘The American pondweed seems to be 
playing havec with angling in Loch Leven, 

Pondy (pgndi), a. U.S. [f. Poxp sd. + -¥.] 
Abounding in ponds or pools; marshy, swampy. 

1687 1s¢ Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) 11. 266 ‘Thirty or 
forty acres of wet Pondy Land at poor brooke. 1711 f47d, 

17 Two or three acres of Pondy Land at the South end of 
ae medow neer the Ponds. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
gor In swamps and pondy ground. 

| Pone! (poun?). Law. Ofs. [L. pone ‘place 
thou’, sing. imper. of pducre to place.] a. A writ 
by which a suit was removed from an inferior court 
to the Court of Common Pleas. b. A writ requir- 
ing the sheriff to secure the appearance of the 
defendant hy attaching his goods or by causing him 
to find sureties for his appearanee, 

1ag2 Britton v1. iv. § 3 Et puis tendra lu le Poxe a remuer 
la parole jekes par devaunt nos Justices. [/7. After, that, a 
Pone will lie to remove it before our Justices.) /b/d x. § 5 
El plee de Pone [in the plea of Poneh @ 1500 Natura Bre- 
uitent (1531) 2 b, Si le plee soit remoue par vn Pone hors del 

| countie en le banke, 1544 ¢rans/., Vf the ple be remoued by 
a Pone out of the counte in to the comon banke. 17 
Cowete futerpr., Mone, is a writ, whereby a cause depend- 
ing in the County court, is remoued to the common 
Banke... Pone fer vadium, is a writ commaunding the 
Sbyreeue to take suretie of one for bis appearance at a day 
assigned. 1768 Brackstone Cowen. HH. xix. 280 The next 
process is by writ of attachment or Jone, 1876 Dicsy Real 
Prop. ti, $2. 73. 

Pone? (pownz). [Derivation as in prec.] In 
certain ecard games: see qnots. 

1890 Cent. Dret., Pone, in the game of vingt-et-un, the 

layer to the left of the dealer; the eldest hand. rgox R. }. 

‘osterR Bridge Alanual 5 The leader, or eldest hand, is on 
the dealer’s left, and the pone, or leader's partner, is on the 
dealer's right. 

Pone ® (pdon). [ad. Algonkin fone (see quot. 
1683), apone (Strachey Vocab, Virgin. ¢1618), oppore 


A 


orig. The bread of the N. Amer. Indians, made ot 
inaize flour in thin cakes. and cooked in hot ashes; 
now, in southern U.S., any bread made of maize, 
esp. that of a coarse or poor kind ; also, very fine 
light bread, enriched with milk, eggs, and the like, 
and made in flat eakes. Also ad/rzh. 

fr6r2 Carr. Sain Wap Virginia 17 Eating the broth 
with the bread whieh they call Ponap.] 1634 Aedat. Ld. 
Badtinore’s Ulantat, (1865) 17 Their ordinary diet is Poane 
and Omine, both made cf Corne, 1683 Penn “Let. Deser. 

teunsyleania 5 Of words of Sweetness, lava, is Mother 
+. fone, read, metse, vat. 1708 E. Coon Set-weed Facter 
(1900) 14 While Pon and Milk, with Mush well stoai‘d, [In 
wooden Dishes gracd the Hoard. a1g16 Bevirtey I 7r- 
ginia W. § 72 (1722) 253 The Bread in Gentlemen's Houses, 
is generally made of Wheat, but some rather choose the 
Pone, whieh is the Bread made of Indian Meal,..so called 
--from the Indian Name ©ffexe 1799 Jo Saren elec. 
Remark, Occur, (870) 160 We are not above borrowing 
language from thei, such as homoni, tomahawk, pone, &c. 
1861 Lown. Aégdore 7. Poems 18yo 11. 229 ‘To see how he 
liked pork ‘n* pone. igor Max An3inr Cuft, Blactt 108 
Recky’s surpits-ing power with pone muffins. 

b. A cake or loaf of such bread. 

1796 BTL. Darron Sead. (1905) 16 A few biscuits, and 
pones of Inc and wheat bread. 1887 ester 1 Mass.) 
Jrul, 31 Dec. 2/4 Uhe meal consisied partly of hala dozen 
pones. 1894 Outing (UL S.) XXIV. vor/t In a short dine 
the pones were shaped and placed in the ashes. 

Pone, -garnarde, obs. ff. toos, POMEGRANATE. 

Ponency. rare. [f L. foxend-co, pr. pple. of 
finere to place, put: sce -ENcY.] The action 
of positing or stating the existence of anything, as 
in se/f-fonency, the positing of one's own existence. 

1866 Sat. Ker. 9 Dees 741 The Absolute Will in the act of 
self-ponency, which constitutes the personality of the Diving 
Nature, does not and cannot affirm Mimself to be finite. 

Ponent (pédwncnt), a. (s4.) [ad. It. fonenée, 
Sp. fontente, obs. VV. ponent, -ant, med.L. It. 
13th ¢.) fonens, -cnlent, west, west wind, sunset, 
lit. setting, pr. pple. of L. fancre to pul, place, set, 
Jay down; in Sp. also ‘to set’ as the sun ora star.] 

+1. Situated in the west, western; occidental, 
Also as sé. The place or direction of the sunset ; 
the west; the occident. Ods. or arch. 

1538 Ecvot Dict, Occidens, tis the west, or ponent. 1561 
Even Arte Nauig. wo xvi 43 The truce ponent or west. 
1568 C. Watson 70%, 2 b, Nations which inhabite towardes 
the Ponent, or west parts. 1588 Parke tr. Jenddeca’s (ist. 
China 2 His next neighbour towards the Ponent is the 
kingdome of Quachin china. 1667 Munron /%. £. Xi 704 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes. 1819 
H. Buss lestriad un. 655 The ponent wind in vain he plies. 

2. Geol. Name (proposed by H. D. Rogers for 
the twelfth of the fitteen subdivisions of the Palzo- 
zoic strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 H. D. Rocers Geol. Penusyfe, VI. 1. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Paleozoic day, 
nre the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant,.. Ponent, Vesper 
tine, Umbral, and Seral, signifying the periods, respect- 
ively, of the Dawn, Daybreak, Morning, Sunrise,.. Sunset, 
Evening, Dusk, and Nightfall. //2d@. 756 Ponent series, or 
Catskill Group of New Vork. 1859 Pack Mandéh, Geol. 
Terns, Ponent,.. the ‘Sunset' of the North American 
pakeozoics, and the equivalents of our Upper or true Old 
Red Sandstone. : J 

3. Logic. That posits or affirms. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamittox Legte xviii, (1866) J. 344 The 
Ponient or Constructive SyHogism :—If Socrates be virtuous, 
then he merits esteem; But Socrates is virtuous; Therefore, 
he merits esteem. 

Ponerid (ponerrid), a. (sb.) Zool, [f mod.L. 
Pouéra (Latreille 1804), generic name (a, Gr 
rovnpa, fem. of movypis wicked) + -193.] Of 
or pertaining to the foxcréda, a family of tropical 
ants. sé. An ant of this family. So Poneroid 
(poni-roid) @., telated in form to the Poneridar, 

Ponerology (perérplodzi. Theol. [f. Gr. 
rovnpés evil, wicked + -L0GY.] The theory or 
doctrine of evil or of the evil one. 

1890in Cent. Dict, 18930. Rev. United Frethren July 274 
It evil’ in the Lord’s Prayer] may stand for both the 
abstract and concrete idea, and so comprehend the whole 
circle of moral evil, embracing the science of ponerology. 

Ponewe, Poney, Poneyard, obs. ff. PENxy, 
Poxy, PoxiarD. Ponfald,-folde: see PInro.p. 

Pong .pgp), st. [Echoie.] The sound of a 
ringing blow; a hang; taken as the name of such 
a blow, or of an explosion. Cf. Pine, 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VU, soz (Devon Dial.) ‘To-day 
have I dealt thee a pong in the midriff, 1896 Daily Chron, 
as Aug. 3/5 The deafening ‘pong’ of the Hotchkiss strikes 
on the jaded ear. . 

Pong (pon), v. Theatrical slang. Of an actor: 
To amplify the text of his part; = Gag vl g. 

1893 J. Pett-Harpacre in Clarion (Summer No.) 30 (Funk) 
Ponging is a lost art... Consisting as it did, of a kind of bold 
free-hand dramatic sketching, Ponging had no place in an 
age of ‘photographic acting’. Hence we pong no more. 
1894 Even. News 18 Oct, 2/6 H he expands the text he is 
said ‘to pong’... Why will not ‘gag ‘do instead of ‘pong ‘? 

Pongarnette, obs. form of ’OMEGRANATE. 

Pongee(pendzi). Also 8-9 paunche ; cf. also 
Buxcee. [perh. ad. North Chinese pitve-chi, for 
Mandarin pitve-27 own loom, or ad. fifv-chak own 
weaving, guasé ‘home-made’, (Here # means v. J 
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A soft unbleached kind of Chinese silk, made | 
from the cocoons of a wild silk-worm (Sonedbpx 
Pernyi or Fantont) which feeds on oak-leaves; 
known in the East as Chefoo silk. Also ef/r7d. 
1911 C. Lockver Ace. S rade India 122 Wrought Silks are 
cheap and good, of innumerable Sorts..Damasks, Sattins, 
Taffetas, Paunches. 1813 W. Mivacurx Oriental Comm. 31, 
518 China wrought Silks..patnche., plain blues, pinks and 
whites. 1883 Mrs. Rotiixs Mew Aug. Sygones 102 ‘The 
shawl! she wears, of some printed pongee stuff, is a family 
heirloom. 1890 Saran J. Duncan Soctal Departure a In 
garments of pongee silk and a pith helmet. 1893 C. Kix 
Foes in Antéush2 A broad-brimmed straw hat, a pongee 
shirt, louse trousers, 

| Pongo .pp'yge). [Native name in a dialect of 
Angola or Loanyo; cf also the forms m/fougo, 
mpougi (Bentley Dict, Congo Lang. 1887), int- 
pungu.) Aname in early writers of a large anthro- 
poid African ape: variously identificd with the 


Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla. 

1625 Batter in Purchas Pilgrims I. vu. iii. 982 Here 
are alsu two kinds of Monsters, which are common in these 
Woods [of Mayomtbe], and very dangerons, The greatest 
of these twu Monsters is called, ong, in their Language: 
and the lesser is called, Augece. ‘Vhis Ponge is. more hke 
a Giant in stature, then a man: for he is very tall, and hath 
nomans face, hollow-eyed, with long haire vpon his browes. 
[1766 Burron //ist. Mat. (1837) HI. 590 Pongo, nom de ce 
meme animal & Lowango, province de Congo.] 1766 Ans. 
Keg. it. 104/2 The Pongo..is of a very great size, sometimes 
eight feet m height. 1781-5 Smewiin try Lufou's Nat. 
ffist. (179t) VIL. 77 In the Kast Indies this animal is 
called orang-oulang; in Lowanda, a province of Congo, 
pen o. 1861 Du Cuaite Aquat. l/r. ax. 361 The gorilla 
has been mentioned ..wider the f llowing names: pongo, by 
Battel, 1629; dagene, Wowditch, 1819. [1876 R. F. Burton 
Goritla Leo i.5 The Gorilla and perhaps the more mon- 
strous ‘Fmpungu ' «! Mponge’).] 

b. Erroncously transferred to a large anthropoid 


ape of Bornco, prob. the Orang-outang. 

1834 McMerinie Cuvter's Anim. Kingd. 44 There is a 
monkey in Borneo, hitherto known only by his skeleton, 
called the /eugo, which so closely resembles the Ourang- 
Outang..that we are tempted to consider him an adult—if 
not of the species of the Ourang-Outang, at least of one 
very nearly allied toit. 1861 Du Cuyitiy deguat. Afr xx. 
342 Jn 1780 the skeleton of another large aps was sent from 
Batavia to Holland by Baron Wurmb, the resident governor, 
who called itthe Pongo. Jt received from naturalists the 
name Pengo Wuruti 

Poniard (p2"nyaid_,s/. Forms: 6- poniard ; 
also 6 poynyard, 6-7 poyniard, puniard, 6-8 
poynard, 7 ponard, poney ard, poigniard, poin- 
yard, pugniard, punyard, (poinred), 7-8 pon- 
yard, 7-9 poin-, poignard. See also PoiGNabo. 
(2. Vo posguard, potuguart, poyniard, pognard 
(t519 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. fog fst: see -aRb.] 

1. A short stabbing weapon; a dagger. 

1588 Suaks. Tt 4.1 ii 120. ¢ 1590 GREENE /. Lacon 
Vi 132 “I'were a long poniard, my lord, to reach between 
Osford and Fressingfeld, 1598 B. Joxson “Lv. Alan in 
Zia. 1 iv, Let your poynard maintam your defence, thus. 
1601 ?Maxsion uasguil & Nath. 1. 120 If his skinne be 
wonyard proofe. 1631 Massincer Sediewe as Vou List w. 
ii, What have wee heere? A poinard and a halter! 1632 
laincow 7'raz. mi. 89 He wearcth .. a broad Ponard ouer- 
thwart his belly. /8¢d. vu. 3g0 A French Ponyard.  /6id. 
351 My gold and my Poneyard. 1656 Kart Mons. tr 
occalini’s Advts. Jr. Parnass. i. xvitl. (1674) 29 Puniard, 
venom, or any other mischievous machination. /éfd. m1. 
xeviil. 20 The twentieth blow that he hath received .. by 
Pugniard or Cudgel 1666 Peryvs Diary 27, Oct., Ugly 
knives, like poignards. ¢1680 Jus Populi 414 in G. eee 
Spirit of Popery 68 They need not fear either Dag, or 
Dayger, Pistol, or poisoned poinyard. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
x1. 120 Sheath thy ponyard. 1756-7 tre Acyster’s Trav. 
(1 760} IV. 287 Here are scveral daggers or poignards, 1780 
Cowrer /'regr. Error 305 Worse than a poinard in the 
basest hand. 1843 Lytton Las? Bar. 1. iv, The stranger 
warded off the thrust of the poniard. 1869 Bovteun Arus 
& Arai. ix. 0874) 1799 A dagger, sometimes so short that it 
is really a poignard. 

Jig. 1599 SHAKS. Much Ado t,t. 255 Shee speakes poyn- 
yards, and euery word stabbes, 1641 Earn Mon. un. 
dioudi's Civil Warres v. 104 Every motion made them 
give Allarum’s, all which were punyards which wounded 
Philip. 1901 AY, Aer, Rev. Feb. 220 Gibraltar is a poniard, 
always plunged into a wound that has never been healed. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1874 ‘T. Harpy far fr, Aladding Crowd xxxvii, He had 
stuck his ricking-rod, groom, or poignard, as it was in- 
differently called—a long iron lance, sharp at the extremity 
and polished by handling — into the stack to support the 
sheaves. ‘ 

Poniard (penyaid),v. Forms: see the sb. [f. 
Posianp 56. Cf, F. poigrarder (16th c.).] 

trans, To stab or pierce with a poniard; esp. to 
stab to death by this means. 

[1s93._ Nasur Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 123 He was 
all to be beponyarded in the Senate house.) 1601 W. ‘T. 
Ld, Remy's Cru. Consid. 16 Jn continual feare to be 
poyniarded. 1718 Lavy M. W. Monxracu Let. to C'tess 
of Mar 10 Mar, She threw herself at the sultan’s feet, and 
begged him ta poniard her. 1781 Cowrrer Charity 508 Pre- 
pared to poigaut’ whomsoe'er they meet. 1887 SaintsBURY 
Hist. Elizab, Lit. iii, (1890) 76 He was poniarded in self- 
defence by.. a serving-man. " 

+b. To fumish or fix up with long pins. raze. 

1620 Mippteton & Row ey World Test at Tennis 834 

Those fair ladies .. are neither trimmed, nor trussed, nor 


poniarded. 
+ Ponibility. Os. rare. [f. *pontble (f£. L, 


ponécreio place) r1Ty.] Capability of being placed. 
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1734 tr. Barrow's Math. Lect. x. 176 Space is nothing 
else but the mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging 
pardon for the Expression) Interponibility of Magnitude. 

Ponissement, obs. form of ’UNISHMENT. 

[Ponk in Johnson, etc., mispr. for forke, Puck.] 

Ponne, obs. form of Paw sé.1, Pux vt 

! Pons (penz). The Latin word for ‘ bridge’ : 
used in certain phrases. 

1. Pons asinorum (= bridge of asses): a humor- 
ous name for the fifth proposition of the first book 
of Euclid, from the difficulty which beginners or 
dull-witted persons find in ‘ getting over’ or master- 
ing it. Tfenec allusively. 

1781 Smotueir /'er, Pic. 1. xviii. 130 Peregrine... began to 
read Euclid. .but he had scarce advanced beyond the ous 
elsinovunt, when his ardor abated, 1845 Forv //andbh. 
Spain 1. 217.2 Vhis bridge was the fous astuorum of the 
French, which English never suffered them to cross. 1870 
Eng. Alech, 4 Fel. 502/1 He knows the operation ..to be 
the fous asinoriiu of incompetent workmen. 1877 Desaxt 
& Reew Marp & Cro xxvii. 

2. Pons Varolii (= bridge of Varolius or Varoli, 
an Italian anatomist of the 16th c.’, also pons 
cerebri or cerebelli, and often simply pons 
(Anat.): a band of nerve-fibres in the brain, just 
above the medulla oblongata, consisting of trans- 
verse fibres connecting the two hemispheres of the 
cerebellum, and longitudinal fibres connecting the 
medulla with the cerebrum. 

1693 Lr. Blancards Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pons varolit, 
certain globous Processes of the Cercbedfam. 1904 J. 
Harris Lex. Vecha, 1, Pous Cerebri,,, is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out of the 
Solider Substance of the rain. 1831 Sia W. Hasicton 
Metaph. 1. App. 420 The average of children under seven, 
exhibits the Pons, in prupertion to the cerebellum, much 
smaller than in the average of adults. 1875 H. Watton 
Dis. Lye 324 Disease of the pons is a very rare condition. 

aitrit, 99 Adbutt's Syst. Aled, N\, 807 In thirty cases 
of pons tumour. .in five only was there defect of hearing. 

Pons, obs. f. Zevce, pl. of Penxy. 

Ponsion, ponsone, obs. ff, PuNcHEON. 

[Ponsondie, inispr. for porsoudie, PowsowDy.] 

Ponsway, also pauncesoy, ponsoy, ponsay, 
variants of Pancuway, E. Indian boat. 

34737 in C. R. Wilson Old fort William (1906) 1.147 Two 
Carts broke to pieces and four Ponsways. 1742 /did, 162 
Pauncesoys. 1744 Jéid, 177 Vonsoys. 1786 /oid. YE. 58 
His servant who stood in a Ponsay a little above the Gaut. 


+Pont!. Obs. Also 4-3 pountie. [n. F. 
font:—L. pous, pont-cm bridge. So Welsh fond.) 
A bridge. 


1470-85 Matory cI rthur x1. i. 571 Syr Jauncelot rode on 
his aduenture tyl.. he past oucr the pounte of Corbyn. 
1639 Glasgow Councit Ree. 11 Oct., Ordanit that ane dyke 
be built at Stockwall-heid, and ane Pont put therein. [1875 
W. Mediwraita Guile Wigtownshire 25 Strange thoughts 
present themselves anent the old pont.) 

b. Pont tournis. [OF. posi dorneis, f. pont 
bridge + formers, L. type *torndticius, f. late Li 
tornare to turn.) A drawbridge. 

13..Seusn Sag. (W.) 243 The lcuedi stod, in pount tournis, 
For to bihelde the burdis. a 1400 Lybeaus Wee. (Kaluza) 
1385 Bube lordes and ladis Leyn out in pount tournis [v. 7. 
pomet tours, pount tornere, etc.] To se pat selly sizt. 

\|\¢. Pont-volant. [F. (ponvolan), = flying- 
bridge.] (See quot.) 

1727-41 Cnampers Cycl., Pont volant, flying bridge, a kind 
of bridge used in sieges; made of two small bridges laid 
one over another, and so contrived by means of cords and 
pullies placed along the sides of the under-bridge, that the 
upper may be pushed forwards, till it join the place where 
it is designed ta be fixed. 1861 in Bucwanan Dict. Arts. 
1864 in Wraster; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Pont2. Os, [a. Du. fowtie: see next, and 
cf. Punt sb.1] a. A large flat boat or transport ; 
afloat; = Poytoon1. b. = Caisson: see quots. 

a 1631 Pory Les. 22 Sept. in Crt. & Tintes Chas, 7 (1848) 
Hl. 133 King of Spain's forces by sea,..taken by the Prince 
of Orange..ten great pentes, in every one of which four- 
score men. 1976 G. Sempiy Building in Water og You 
must also have..a Boatman to keep your Float or Pont 
steady, 1816 W.S. Mason Statist. Ace. fret. 11. 267 Two 
boats, called by the fishermen [on Lough Neagh] pets, of 
3o cwt. each, used principally in the carriage of turf. 

pb. 1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 31 Large Ponts or Chests 
.-he propas'd to sink at about twelve Foot space from each 
other, beginning from a Peer. 1840 Civil Eng. & Arch. 
Frul. WY. 106/2 Mr. Boswell was first to make pliers and 
then sink 6 ponts or chests 60 feet in length, 30 feet broad. 


| Pont? (pent). [Dn. pout ferry-boat, pontoon :— 
MDu. foute = MLG., LG. punte, ad. L. onto, 
-onent a punt, a pontoon, a floating bridge, f. povs 
bridge.) Name in S. Africa for a large ferry-boat 


’ attached to an iron or steel cable. 


19775 Masson Yourn. to Cape in Phil. Trans. LXVE. 279 
We came to the pont or ferry. 1899 Daily News 11 Dec. 
5/3 The Boers have seized the pont on the Oeinee River at 
Prieska, and cut the wire cable attached to it. 1900 /did. 
13 Jan. 5/2 Pont is the name given in South Africa to the 
oe boats plying on the large and more rapid rivers, and 
worked by steel cables. 

Pont, obs. form of Past wv. 

Pontac (pent&k). Also 7 -aque, 7-8 -ack, 
g -ak, -acq. [a. F. Zotac, local name.] A sweet 
wine obtained from Pontac in the Basses Pyrénées, 
in the south of France. Also, a Sonth African wine. 


PONTIFEX. 


1674 BLounr Glossogr. ‘Yo Rdr. (ed. 4) Aijl, The Vintner 
will furnish you with .. Alicant,.. Pontac, Tent. 1680 A. 
Ratcurre Ovid Travestie (1705) 18 Wine in abundance,— 
I drank none but Sack, But all you Men did ply it with 
Pontack. 1714 Manurvitte éad, Bees (1733) 1. 118 Thone, 
that cannot purchase true hermitage or pontack, will he 
glad of more ordinary French claret. 18rz A. PLumevre tr. 
Lichtenstein's Trav, S. Afr. 151 Du Toit gave us an excel- 
lent sort of wine, called here Pontac, a sweet deep-red wine. 
1868 W. C. Batowin fm d/unting 365 An excellent 
omelette for breakfast, with a very fair amount of Pontac. 

Pontage (pyntédz). Now //ést. or focal. [a. 
OF. fontage (1401 in Godef.):—med.L. ponla- 
ticunt (Du Cange) a bridge-toll, f. L. povs, pont-en 
bridge + -dticem, -AGE.] A toll paid for the nse of 
a bridge; a tax paid for the maintenance and repair 
of a bridge or bridges; bridge-toll. 

[1187 in Chron, Stephen, etc. (Rolls) IV. App. 337 Fecit 
liberas de omni consuetudine et theloneo et passagio et 
pontagio, 1292 Burton 1. xx. § 1 Lestage.. ou murage, 
ou pontage, ou cheminage.] 1450 Godstow Reg. 666 A 
Charter..to the mynchens.. for tol, passage, puuntaze, and 
all custome thurgh all Englond. @ 1g00tr. Charter Rich IL 
in Arnolde Céron. (1811) 22 Y' they .. be yuyt for cuer of 
panage pontage and murage by al our reame, 1597-8 Act 
39 &lfs. c. 34 $6 Pontage shall be payde.. at the sayde 
Brydge .. for every... Wayne, Carre, or Carte .. two pence. 
1735 i Pare Stonce-Ar. Thames 5 4 House on each Head 
of the Bridge, erected to receive the Toll or Pontage. 1895 
Glasgow Weekly News 19 Jan. 7/8 Subscriptions so as lo 
have the Leven bridges free from the objectionable pontage. 

th. Free pontage, {recdom from bridge-toll, 

1695 Kennett Par. Aniig. ix. 201 All right and title toa 
new Mill,. with free pentage or passage over the River. 

Pontal (pental), a rave. [f L. fous, pont-enr 
+eAL.] Of or periaining to a bridge, or (in 
Anat.) 10 the pous Varolit: = Poxtic a.* 

1863 P.S. WorsLuy Poems & Fransi. 11 A league above 
this pontal arc, Now seeming one with heaven, 1890 Cevd. 
Dict. Ponta, same as poutile. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ponte, pontee, obs. forms of Punty. 

Pontic (pentik), za! [ad. L. /ontieus, a. Gr. 
Tovztxds, f. movros sea, spec. the Black Sea, hence 
the conntry of Vontus. J , 

1. Of, belonging to, found in, or obtained fiom, 
the district of Pontus: esp. in names of plants and 
animals, e.g. Pontic nut, the hazel nut; Pontic 
thubarb, Rheum rhaponticum ; Poutic wormwood, 


Artemisia pontica. 

1gg1 Turner f/erdals. A iv, Those ij. kindes of wormwode 
which diuerse take for pontyke wormwode, are none of 
pontike wormwod. 1g97 Grrarpe é/erda/ ut. Ixxix. § 4. 317 
The Ponticke Rubarbe is lesser and slenderer then that of 
Rarbarie. 1620 Venner Via Recta vil. 127 Vhose that haue 
their skins red, are the right Ponticke Nuts, and are .. the 
best Filberds. 1635 H. Vaucuan Silex Seint., Providence 
viii, Gladly will I, hke Pontick sheep, Unto my wormwood- 


' diet keep. 


b. Loutic Sea, the Black Sea. 

1698 Grenewev acitus, Germanie i.(1622) 258 Danubius 
..falleth hy six channels into the Ponticke sea. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth m. hi, 453. 1865 Swinsurne Atalanta 2132 The 
thunder of Pontic seas. : 

+2. faving a somewhat sour and astringent taste, 
[? like Pontic rhubarb, or Pontic wormwood.] Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Atch, v. in Ashm, Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 74 And so is Sowerish tast called Sapor Pontick, And 
lesse Sower allso called Sapor Stiplick. 1572 J. Joxes 
Bathes of Bath. 26 b, Spitile, not bitter, but pontigue or 
harshe. 1576 Newton Leimare's Complex. (1633) 218 Some- 
what tart and sowrish, and as it is commonly tearmed, 
Ponticke: such a relish. .as is in a Grape. .being not as yet 
come to his perfect ripenesse and maturity. 1684 tr. Bauer's 
Merc. Conpit. vu. 272 Causticks..close and bind the Veins, 
by reason of their ponttck, styptick parts. 

Po-ntic, 2.2 Anal.and Path, [f.L. pons, pont-em 
bridge + -1¢.]_ Pertaining to the fous Varolit (sce 
Pons 2): = PonTaL, PoNTILE, PONTINE. ; 

1890 Lancet 5 Apr. 739/2 The only case over forty being 
one of pontic abscess. a 

+Ponticity. Os. [ad. OF. fonticitd, ad. 
med.L. ponticiias (Constantinus Africus, 1 ithe, in 
Dn Cange), f. Ponticus: see -ITY.) The quality 
of having a ‘ pontic’ flavour (see Pontic a. 2). 

C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 98 Egrenesse & 
vnsauournesse, ponticite, stipticite, & acuement, 1559 
MorwvynG Zvonyir, 391 That Must or newe wyne .. dothe 
get a certain ponticitie or tast lyke wormwood and hynding. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym. 68 The over acidness or 
spurious ponticity of the stomachical ferment. 

{ Pontifex (pe'ntifeks). Pl. pontifices (pgn- 
tirfisiz), [L. povtifex, -icewt a Roman high-priest : 
app. f. pons, pont-ent bridge + -fic- from faccre to 
make; but the first element was perh. Ose.-Umb. 

puntis propitiatory offering, assimilated to fons, 
pont-em.] ae 

1. Roni. Antig. A member of the principal college 
of priests in ancient Rome, the head of which was 


the Loutifex Mfaxinis or chief priest. : 
1g79-80 Nortu Pludarch (1595) 73 The first and chiefest 


of these bishops, which they call the great Pontifex. 1647 
R. Starviten Yuvena/ 63 There was in Rome a colledge 
of pontifices, which were exempted from the authority of 
any lay-court of judicature. 1794 Sutuvan View Nat. I. 
16 From the commencement to nearly the conclusion of the 
Roman empire, the king was always priest or pontifex. 
1881 S. H. Hoveson Oxdcast £'ss. 384 Long as the Pontifex 
and Silent Maid Shall go together up the Capitol. 

2. Eccl, Abishop; spec. the pope: = PonTIFF 2. 


PONTIFF. 


[1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xv. 42 Bisshopes .. bereth many 
names, Presnd and pontife.c and metropolitanus, And other 
names an hepe, aida & pastor.) 1651 Hoses Leviati:. 
tv. xlv, (1839) 661 ‘The bishop of Constantinople, .pretended to 
be equal tothe bishop of Rome; though at last, not withont 
contention, the Pope carried it, and became the Powtifer 
Maximus, 1851 Hussey fapal Power v. 132 The Bishop 
of Rome, the Pontifex, is the spiritual sovereign of the 
world. 

+3. = Pontirr 3. Obs. rare. 

1655 Fourier C2. /fést. ut. vi. § 35 In their spiritual govern- 
ment they [the Jews in England] were all under one Ponti- 
fex, or High Priest, ; 

4, With allusion to the reputed etymological 
meaning : = Bridge-maker. 

3831 Cartvie Sart. Res. 1. xi, Never perhaps since our 
first Bridge-builders, Sin and Death, built that_ stupendous 
Arch from Hell-gate to the Earth, did any Pontifex, or 
Pontiff, undertake such a task. 185: Lonxcr. Gold. Leg. \. 
7 Well bas the name of Pontifex been given Unto the 
Church's head, as the chief builder And architect of the 
invisible bridge ‘Mhat leads from earth to heaven. 

Pontiff (pentif). Also 7 -ife, 7-8 -if. [a. F. 
pontlife ( pontif 1316), ad. L. portifex: see prec.) 

L. Rom. Antig. = PONTIFEX 1, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 Livy doth relate, that there were 
found. .two coffins..whereof the one contained the body of 
king Numa,..and the other, his books of sacred rites and 
ceremonies, and the discipline of the pontifs, 1706 Puituips 
sv. Pontifex, There were also Pontifices Alinores, or Ine 
feriour Pontiffs who were Assistants to the chief Pontiff. 
1845 Graves Nom. Law in Encyel. Metrop. WW. 7535/1 be is 

robable that Papirius, who was himself a pontiff, directed 
He attention principally to religions ceremonies. 1868 
Suith's Dict. Grk. & Rent Antig., 303/1 Vhe Roman 
pontiffs formed the moot illustrious among tbe great colleges 
of priests. P 

2. A bishop (of the medixval Western ehurch) ; 
spec. and usually, the bishop of Rome, the pope 
(in full, sovereign pontiff). 

a1677_ Baarow Pope's Suprent. (1680) Bivb, We..pro- 
nounce it to be of necessity to Salvation..to be subject to 
the Roman Pontife. 1769 Brackstone Comrie. 1V. vili, 105 
The then reigning pontiff having favoured duke William 
in his projected invasion. 184x W. Sratoise /taly § It. 
isi. UI. 275 By far the most remarkable among modern 

ontiffs, was Sixtus the Fifth, the son of a peasant in the 
March of Ancona. 1854 Minman Lat. Ces. vi i. (1864) ELL. 
79 The Bishop of Toul did not travel to Rome as a pontiff, 

ut as a pilgrim. ae Q. Rev. July 267 M. Loubet had 
grievously offended the Sovereign Pontiff. ae 

3. ge. A chief or high pricst (of any religion). 
Also fig. 

1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, (1637) 711 Coy-fi, who had 
beene a Pontife or Bishop of the heathen rites and cere- 
monies, 1727-41 CuamBens Cycf. s.y. Pontifex, The Jews 
too had their pontif or high-priest. 1878 G. Smitu Life 
¥. Wilson xvii. (1879) 306 These pontiffs of Krishna waxed 
fat with organised adultery, 1895 West. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/3 
Which only shows tbat the Pontiffs of Science are no more 
infallible than other Enfallibles, 

4. allrib. Pontiff purple, a shade of purple. 

1942 Vounc N¢. 7h. ut. 204 ‘Twas not the strife of malice, 
but of pride; The strife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall. 
1g00 Daily News 13 Oct. 6/5 In all the new colours, brown, 
manve, beliotrope, Pontiff purple. 

Pontific (pentifik), a. Now rare or Obs. [EL 
pons, pout-ent bridge + -fcws making ; but used in 
sense of pontifictus: see PoNTIFICIAL.] 

1. Rom, Autig. = PONTIFICAL a, §. 

1644 Mitton 4 reo, (Arb.) ?? What their twelve Tahtes, 
and the Pontifick College with their Augurs and Flamins 
taught them. 

2. = PONTIFICAL @, 1-3. 

3716 Loyal Mouruer 64 For both Pontific, and Schisma- 
tick Chair: Nay, all the World of Errors stood in fear. 
@1770 AKENSIOE Poems (1789) 11. 45 [He] to eternal exile 
bore Pontific rage and vassal dread. a1797 H. Watro.e 
Mem, Geo. [1 (1847) L. 342 The Pontific power arrogated by 
the Head of the Law. 

3. ? = PonTIFICAL @. 4. 

1716 Swirt Pethox 94, You o'er the high triumphal arch 
Pontifick made your glorious march. 

q 4. catachr. Pertaining to a bridge. (Cf. Pon- 
TIFICAL a. 6.) Awemorous nonce-tse. 

1768 STERNE Send, Journ, (1775) 11. 125 To be driven forth 
out of my house by domestic winds, and despoiled of my 
castor by pontific ones. 

+ Ponti‘ficacy. Oés. [irreg. f£ med.L. ponsi- 

Sichlios see -AcY 3.) = PONTIFICATE 5d. 

1s29 Rastere Pastyme (1811) 53 Put downe from hys 
Pontyfycacy. 3579 Fenton Guicciard. 839 An evill prog- 
nosticatioa of his Pontificacie. 1665 Sia Te ivacent Trav. 
{1677) 267 Omar sat twelve years..in the Pontificacy. 1793 
Hety tr. O'Flaherty's Ogygia 1}. 202 Lucius consulted pope 
Eleutherus at the beginning of his pontificacy. 


Pontifical (pentifikal), @ and sd [ad L. 
pontificalis of or belonging to a PONTIFEX: see -AL. 
So FY pontifical (1404 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to a pontiff. 

1. Pertaining or proper to a bishop or prelate; 
episcopal. 

gcse Alphabet of Tales 74 A holie hermett .. saw pis 
Basilins on a tyme walk in his pontificall abbete. 1530 Patscr. 
321/1 Pontyfycall, belongyng to a_bysshop, powtifical, 
episcopal. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. Wks. 1851 LIT, 126 
The rending of your pontificall sleeves, 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 176/2 The Mitred Abbot .. exerciseth Ponti 
fical, or Episcopal Jurisdictions. 1890 Durham & Northutmd, 
Arch. Trans. \V-19 Mr. Bond..has omitted the Pontifical 
years of the Bishops of Durham altogether. 

2. spec. Of or pertaining to the pope ; papal. 
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PONTIFICALLY. 


1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 95 That he wold be so + covery of the Canons of Hippolytus, and of the Pontitical of 


bestyaf To forsakyn hys glorye pontifical. 1525 Lp. Bersexs 
Froiss. U1, ely. 426 She came to the popes palays in 
Auignon, and.. went to se the pope, who sate in consystory 
in a chayre pontyficall, 1614 Jackson Creed 1. xxxi. § 1 
"Thus did Innocent the third, and other Popes, write divers 
books,..as if they had proceeded from their Pontifical 
authority. 1765 Beackstone Coz. 1. Introd. iii. 82 
Besides these pontifical collections, which, during the times 
of popery, were received as authentic in this island. 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom, fap. xiii. (1875) 218 Leo ILI] did not 
suppose .. that it was by his sole pontifical authority that 
the crown was given to the Frank. 

+b. Adhering to the pope or the papacy; 
popish, papistical. Ods. 

1533 Tinpace Supperof Lord LB vij b, Lorde how thy's pon- 
tifteall poet playeth hys parte. f 

3. ger. Of or pertaining to a chief or high priest ; 
high-priestly. 

1440 lork Alyst, xxx. 207 As | [Cainphas] am pontificall 

rince of all prestis. 1578 T.N. tr. Cong. IV. /udia 380 
Then came the high priest cloathed in his pontifical vest- 
mentes. 1635-56 Cow.ey Davidels ww. Note 20 Et will be 
therefore askt, Why | make him here perform the Office of 
the High-Priest, and dress him in the Pontifical Habits? 
1708 OckLev Saracens (1848) 141 Omar was invested with 
the regal and the pontifical dignity, and saluted by uni- 
versal consent ‘the Caliph of the Apostle of God", 1775 
Apa Amer, Ind. 81 Their pontifical office descends by 
inheritance to the eldest. ie 

4, Characterized by the pomp, state, dignity, 
authority, or dogmatic character of a pontiff 

1589 .Varfred. 7 pit. F ij, As though he could not he as 
popelike and pontificall, as my Lorde of Canterturic. 1604 
R. Caworey Vadle Alph., Poutificadl, Sordly, stately, 
Bishoplike. 1632 Masstncer Créy Madauiw.i, Luke. You 
know Mistress Shave'em? Geéfadd, The pontifical punk? 
1672 Maeve. Aes. Transp. 1.32 The.. leading party of the 
English Clergy. retained such a Pontifical stiffness towards 
the foreign Divines. 1892 Mortry in 19ff Cent, Mel. 313 
Literé. Jless provoked... by Comte’s arrogance, his pontifical 
airs, and his hatred of liberty. 

b. Applied to a shade of purple. (Cf. Pon TIFF 4.) 

1899 Daily News 27 Feb. 6/6 A new halfanourning dress 
..in cloth ofa pontifical purple tint. . 

II. 5. Rom, sinitg. Of or belonging to the 
fontifices of ancient Rome: see PONTIFEX 1. 

1579-80 Noatn Pévtareh (1595) 73, The great Pontifex.. 
hath the place, authoritie, and dignitie of the. .maister of 
their pontificall lawe. 1865 Tvior Marly (fist. Man, vi. 124 
This practice, Pliny adds, seill remains in the pontifical 
discipline. 1897 A. Daucker tr. von Chering's Evol. Aryans 
1.4. 360 All the branches of the pontifical duties may be traced 
back to the original demands laid upon the technical bridge- 
makers of the migratory period. 

IIL. 6. In reputed etymological sense: Bridge- 
making, bridge-building. 

1667 Mitton ?.7.. x. 313 Now had they brought the work 
by wondrous Art Pontifical, a ridge of pendent Rock, Over 
the vext Abyss. 1887 Ruskin Preterita Hl. xi. gor The 
single-arched bridge.. signed for sacred pontifical work by 
a cross high above the parapet. 

B. sé. 

+1. A papal document or edict. Obs. rare. 

€1380 Wycur I%s. (1880) 480 Alle bes pontificals ben 
bynepe hooly writ, so pat 3if pey alle weren brent cristen- 
dom shulde stonde wel. . 

+2. a. ~/. The offices or duties of a pontifex or 
a pontiff. b. The office of a pontiff, pontificate. ¢. 


An office celebrated with pontifical ceremony, O¢s. 

1432-50 tr. /Figden (Rolls) EV. 405 To fullefille the ministery 
off pristes to the peple commenge to theyme, and notte the 
pontificalles {won autem poutificalia). 1567 Gude & Godlic 
B.S. T. S$.) 178 Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, Sa 
heich in thy Pontificall. 1621 Be. Mountacy Déatriécwe 459 
Hee was. .skilfull in the Romane Histories, Religion, Ponti- 
ficals, and Ceremonies. 1691 tr. Husddiaune's Frauds Ron 
Monks 217 ‘Khe whole Ceremony is carried on at their own 
Charges, and the Feast they make is called a Pontifical. 
Ibid, (ed. 3) 223 She had been so extreamly satisfi'd with 
the Pontifical, which had been celebrated with so much 
Pomp and Majesty. é 

3. A bishop's or priest’s robe ; now always p72. 
the vestments and other insignia of a bishop (or of 
a priest): = PontTIFICALta. 

13. Leg. St. Evkenwald 130 in Horstm. Adlengl. Leg. 
(1881) 269 Pe prelate in pontificals was aay atyride. 
G 1430 Lypc. Afin, Poents (Percy Soc.) 19 Salisbury, Nor- 
wiche, aad Ely, In pontificalle arrayed ricbely, 1559 in 
Reg. Epise. Aberdonensis (Spalding Ct.) 1. App. 89 ltem 
the pontificall, viz. a chesabill, 4 tunicks, 3 stols. 1660 
a Tavior Duct, Dubit. un. it, For a hishop to ride on 

uating in his pontificals..is against public honesty. 1774 

. Avams in Kaw. Lett. (1876) 37 Next morning be (an 
piscopal clergyman) appeared with his clerk and in bis 
pontificals, and’ read several prayers. 1851 D. Witson 
Preh, Ann, (1863) Lu. vi, 463 The arcbpriest robed in his 
most stately pontificals. . 

+b. A bishop’s ring; also? a ring or some orna- 


ment in imitation of this. Ods. 

1807 Test. Edor. (Surtees) IV. 39 For a pontifical! put 
upon a tordes ae in tym of sering [= cering] xvjd. 
1508 IVil of Foan Hampton (Somerset Ho.), A peyre of 
owches otherwise callid pontificalles of siluer & gilt. 

4. An office-book of the Western Church, con- 
taining the forms for sacraments and other rites 
and ceremonies to be performed by bishops. 

1584 R. Scor Déscov, Wetcher. xv. xxvii. (1886) 375 Cer- 
taine conjurations taken out of the pontificall and out of 
the missall. 1624 Br. Hatt Jaifress of God t. Wks. 445 1f 
ever Se ye were more ridiculons, than their Pontificall, 
and booke of holy Ceremonies. 1844 Lincarp AugloSax. 
CA. (1858) 3. vit. 296 The pontifical of Archbishop Egbert. 


tgos C, E. Ospoanr Lie Father Dolling xix. 168 The dise | 


Bishop Serapion.. has drawn attention to the primitive and 
Catholic character of this rite. 

+5. A papal or episcopal court. Ods. 

1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 241 Though their owne 
Pontificall mighe Connent and Accuse, yet must anothers 
Fribunall Condemne and Execute. 

+6. a. A pontiff, achnreh dignitary. b. Alleged 
name for a coinpany of prelates. ¢, An adherent 
of the pontiffs or prelates. Oés. 

?a1400 Marte Arth. 4336 Relygeous reveste in theire 
riche copes, Pontyficalles and prelates in precyouse wedys. 
1470 in Z/ors, Shepe § G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
31 s\ pontifical of prelates, a state of princes, a dignite 
of chanons. [Cf Positeicatny 2.) 1590 Grrexwoop in 
L. liacon Genesis New Bug. Ch. vii. (1874) 125 Hence arise 
these schisins and seets in the Church of Kngland;..these 
are herenpon called Precisians, or ‘Puritans’, and now 
lately 'Martinists’. ‘The other side are the ‘ Pontificals’, 
that in all things hold and jump with the time, and are 
ready to justify whatever is or shall be by public authority. 

|| Pontificalia (ppntifker lia), 56. 77, [L., nent. 
pl. of powtifed/is adj. pontifical. (In med.L,, in 
Matthew Paris 1239.)] The vestments and other 
insignia of a bishop; pontificals (sec prec. I. 3.. 
Also fvansf. Official robes. 

1577-87 lotaxsinn Chron, LH. 32,2 In another prouinre he 
niaiy be in his pontificalibus, so that pontificalia differeth 
from the pall. 1691 Woop ¢fé4. Oven. Hang He appeared 
in his Powtifcatia. 1754 StenBeank Mdedrdvony 17661 1. 
189 When we see a Doctor in Divinity dressed in his Ponti- 
ficalia, we conclude that these Robes include a pions, 
learned, and humane Man. 


i Pontifica‘libus. [Lat.. abl. of poulificdlia 
(see prec.), in phr. ze foutificalibus in pontilicals.] 
Used as = prec, alinost always in phr. 2 Afs (or 
their) pontificalibus, in imitation of the L, phrase 
(see J} In 13). Hence (sometimes) improperly 
as if an ordinary Eng. noun (quots. 1620, 1772, 
and 1858 in b). 

[1306 in Beverley Chapter Act Bk. (Surtees) 1. 120 Imago 
Episcopi stants in pontificalibus induti] 1387 ‘Thrvisa 
dligden (Rolls) VII. 69 Pis Baldewyn had..songe in every 
vathedral chirche of Wales a masse in pontificalibus. ¢ 3530 
Ly. Berners Arti, Lyt. Lryt. (1814) goz The byshop of 
Pancopone, reuest in his fontifcalious, 1577-87 [see prec. ]. 
sgt G. Fercmmn Rasse Comunie. (Hlakl. Sov.) 23 The patri- 
arch, with metropolitanes, bishops, abbot», aud priors, all 
richly clad in their Joutificadious, 1620 Mrtion wl stroleg. 
64 Pope Syluester the second,. .with such learning had at- 
tained to his PouttfAcadibus, 1728 Frenpine fove tn Ser. 
Masgues w. vii, Fhe parson is drest in his Pontificalibus 
772 tr. %. F de fsla's Fr. Gerund ww, iii. go It was an 
ornament as necessary as precious to the bravery of his 
pontificatibns. yt: Fe é 

b. éransf. Official or ceremonial atlire, 

1693 Rvmer Short Wfew Tragedy 3 Vhe Venetian Senate 
in their Pontificalibus. 1855 SMEDLEY, etc. Occult Sc. 189 
The proper attire or ‘ pontiticalibus ’ of a magician, 


Pontificality (pentifikeliti). [ad. obs. F. 
pontificahiié (Godef.) pontifical dignity : see Ponti. 
FICAL and -1Ty.] 

1. Pontifical office or dignity. a. The office, state, 


or dignity of a bishop, esp. of the pope. 

1g56 Ove Antichrist 89b, The 40 daye of his pontifi- 
calitie. 1581 Hanmer Answ. Sesuit's Challenge 19 Places 
where the Pope dareth not once peepe, for all hys Ponti- 
ficalitye at Rome. 1887 Harrison Angdand i. ii. (1897) 
1. 47 Cobham..during the time of his pontificalitic there (at 
Worcester], builded the vault of the north side of the bodie 
of the church. 1641 Parallel dete. Wolsey & Laud in 
Hart, Mise. (Malh.) FV. 465 By which he might make so 
vain-glorious a shew of his pontificality, or archiepiscopal 
dignity. a1656 Ussuen fadgun See of Rome (1659) 20 
When the Pontificality was first set up in Rome. 

b. éransf. or gen. Priesthood; high-priesthood. 

1593 G. Harvey Preree's Super. 83 How the Princi- 
palitie, or Pontificalitie of a Minister according to the 
degenerate Sanedrim, should be sett-vpp. 1613 Puxcitas 
Pilgrimage V1, xii 532 One Marvan seized on the Pontifi- 
cality, 1651 Radeigh's Ghost 211 As if Moses and Aaron 
had ambitiously sought the Principality and Pontificality. 

+2. Alleged name for a company of prelates. Ods. 

1486 BE. St. Albans ¥ vij, A Pontificalite of prelatis, (Cf. 
Postiricat B. 6b.) é A 

+8. (Usually in £2.) Pontifical robes, pontificals. 

1601 Deacon & Warren Answ. to Darel To Rdr. 2 Like 
a pettie new Pope among bis owne Cardinals ;..and that 
also in his pontificalities. 1611 Corvat Crauditics 28 He 
himselfe was that day in his sumptuous Pontificalities. 
21645 Havixncton Surv. Wore. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc 
1. 120 The Bishop of Chester is set out in his pontificality. 

4. Pontifical air or demeanour; pomposity, state- 
liness of manner; dogmatic assumption. 

1600 J. Menvite Diary 245 Placing himselff besyde me 
with a grait pontificalitie and big countenance. | 

5. A pontifical rite, ceremony, or function. 

1840 CaatyLe /eroes iii. (1858) 259 All cathedrals, pontifi- 
calities, brass and stone,..are brief in comparison to an 
unfatbomable heart-song like this, 1858 — /redk. Gt. v1. 
vi. (1872) TE 204 A Public Mass, or some other so-called 
Pontificality. 

Pontifically (penti-fikali), adv. [f Poxtiricat 
+ LY 2] 

1, Ina pontifical character ; as a pontiff or bishop 
(in quot. 21711, as a high priest). 

1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wycli/ (1851) 143 
Pei maken a grete lowe voice in blissynge & masse syng- 
ynge pontificaly. 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav, (ed. 2) 303 


The Priest is pontifically attyred in pure fine Lawne. | 1662 
J. Davies tr. Oivartus! Ve Auntass. 19 ‘The Patriarch, 


PONTIFICATE. 


attended by almost goo I’riests, all Pontifically habited. | 
aig Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 TV. 256 Aaron when | 
ntidically dress'd. a Pall Mail G. 10 July 15/2 Dr. — 

Manning preached his first sermon since his accession.., 
having previously assisted pontifically at high mass. d 

2. In a pontifical or stately nianner; with the air 
of a pontiff; in grand style ; dogmatieally. 

1590 Munpay Eng. Kom, Life in Hard. Afise. (Malh.) U1. 
185 He..lineth there among the Theatines very pontifically, 
1661 Evetyn Diary 10 Feb., After serinon the Bishop... gave 
us the blessing very pontifically. 1906 of ‘hemevon 10 Mar. 
Fat From this to giving them the right to decide ponti- 

cally on questions of science is a long step. 

Pontificate (pentifikct), 96. [ad. L. ponét- 
Jfiedtus the office or dignity of a pontifex: see | 
-ATE!. Sok. pontifieat (45th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] | 
The office or dignity of a pontiff; the period during 
whieh any person holds this office. a. The office 
ofan ancient Roman Pontifex. , 

1g81 Muncaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 219 Cesar at his 
going furth from his house in his sute for the great 
pontificate. 2868 Swzth's Dict. Gr. 4 Rone. Antig. 304/2 
Whatever..civil or military office. .a pontifex maximus beld 
beside his pontificate. 7 ; ; 

b. The office, or period of office, of a bishop; 
usually, of the pope; papacy; popedom. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No, 2081/1 [The Pope] entred that day 
into the tenth year of his Pontificate. 1756-7 tr. Aveysier's 
Yrav. (1760) [L119 Imperiali .. having been in a fair way 
of obtaining the pontificate. 1849 Macactay Hist, Eng.vi 
11. 54 Inthe sixteenth century the Pontificate, exposed to 
new dangers ..was saved hy a new religious order. 1860 
Hook Lives Adps. |. vi. 310 During Etheldred's pontificate 
» Cameliac came to Canterbury to be consecrated. 

ce. gen. High-priesthood (of any religion). 

1927-41 Cuamates Cyed s.v. /izam, Some think it (the 
imumate] of divine right, and attached to a single family, 
as the pontificate of Aaron. 1833 Cruse tr. Eusebius 1. x. 
39 With the pontificate of Annas. oe Farrar St. Pant 
(1883) 677 The pontificate of these truckling Sadducees. 

Pontificate ‘peutifikeit), «. [f ppl. stem of 
med.L. portificdre to perform pontifical functions, 

f. es PoNTIFEX : see -ATE3,] 
. txtr, To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
bishop; to officiate as a bishop, esp. at mass. 

1818 Hosnouse //ist, Flusty. (ed. 2) 262 When the Pope 
pontificates, the Senator stands amidst a seated assembly. 
1898 Booey France I. 1, iv. 220 Talleyrand.. publicly ponti- 
ficated as a bishop. ‘ 

b. ¢érans. To celebrate (mass) as a bishop. 

1889 Cath. /fouseh. 11 May 5/1 The Holy Sacrifice [was] 
pontificated by Cardinal Schiaffino. A 

2. trans, To act the pontiff, assume the airs of 
a pontiff; to behave or speak in a pompous or 
dogmatic manner. (Cf. PontrFiean a. 4.) 

1825 .Vew Monthly Mag. XV. 164/1 A sample of his ade 5 
mirable faculty of pontificating. 1901 Academy 16 Nov. 
4591 Victor Huge pontificating in his own salon, 

+ Pontifica‘tion. Ofs. rare}. [n. of action 
from med. L. pontificére to perform pontifical 
funetions.] = PontirieatE sd. b. 

isat Lo. Dacre Ans. in Archaologia XVIL. 206 The 
xiij® yere of the Pontificacion of the said lord Thomas 
[Wolsey]. | 

+ Pontifice!. Oss. rare. [ad. L. pontifexr, 
-ic-emes see PONTIFEX.] = PoNTIFEX 1. 

1603 Hottanp Pludarch's Mor. 441 You shall have this 
day pone sonne to be chiefe Pontifice and high priest, or 
else banished from the citie of Rome, i 

+ Pontifice-. Oés. rare. [f. L. pons, pont- | 
bridge, after edifice: cf. L. pontificiuem office of | 
a pontifex.] The ediftce of a bridge; a bridge. 
(Cf. PonTiFIcaL @. 5.) 

seer Muton /, ZL. x. 348 At the brink of Chaos, neer the. 
foot Of this new wondrous Pontifice. | 

+ Pontifi-cial, @.andsd. Obs. (f. L. pontifici- 
us pertaining toa pontifex (f. pordifex, -tcent) + -AL.] 

A, adj. I. 1. = Ponstiricata.i,2. Lontificial 
faq, canon law. 

igor Harincron Orl. Fur. 279 note, Ginen thein by the | 
Pope, who sent them the Pontificiall banner. 1651 G. W. 
tr, Cowel’s fnst. 132 By the Rules of the Civill and Pontifi- 
ciall Law. 1758 Brackstone Study of Law in Conum. 
(1765) t. Introd. i. 15 The law of the land takes place of tbe 
law of Rome, whether antient or modern, imperial or punti- 
ficial. 1769 — Comm. LV. viii. 109 This plan of pontificial 
power was..so indefatigably pursued by the unwearied 
politics of the court of Rome. | 

2. = PoNTIFICAL a. 2b. 

1621 Burton Anat, Med. 1. i. 1. i. 290 Our Pontificiall 
writers retaine many of these adiurations, 1641 Sir S. 
D'Ewes in Rushw. fist, Codd. 11. (1692) 1.314 ‘The other 
Pontificial Princes and Prelates, the sworn Enemies to the 
Protestant Religion, 1684 T. Burnet The. Earth 1. 265 
The protestant authors having lessen‘d the authority of 
traditions, the pontificial doctors content themselves to 
insist only upon such as they thought useful or necessary, 

3. = PoNTIFICAL a. 4. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 The Caliph, .setting 
aside all his Pontificiall forinalitie. 1682 Sia T. Browne 
Chr, Mor. WW. § 1 (1716) note, Metellus his riotous pontifi- 
cial supper. 1709 Strvre Ann. Ref J. vii. 106 Simple men 
without pontificial ornaments to set them out, 

II, 4. = Pontiricar a. 5. 

1609 Hottann Amm. Afarcell, 89 The rites under the 
pontificiall priests and their Colledges. 

B. sé, 1% An adherent of the prelates, or of the 
pontiff. 

163t R. Byeeto Ductr, Subd. 128 The Pontificials pro- 


ounce that the Lords day, is onely a Canon law. 1833 | his Rider, in which 


| common use are fons, thalantus (ete.]. 
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G.S. Faver dnguiry 262 The people..inclined to maintain 
what the Pontificials were pleased tu call heresy. 

2. = PontTIricaL sd. 4. 

1660 J. Liovp Prim, Episc. 63 Vhe Form of Ordinativn, 
both in our Church, and in the Roman pontificial. 

+ Pontifi-cially, a. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly2.J 
=: PONTIFICALLY, 

1599 Sanpys Europa Spec. (1632) 188 The Pope himselfe, 
seated royally and pontificially in the midsu 1681 fond. 
Gaz. No, 1667/2 Vo assist at the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
which was said Pontificially by the Archhishop of Paris. 

+ Pontifi-cian, @. and sé. Ods, [f. L. por- 
tiftci-us (see PONTIFICIAL) + -AN.J 

A, adj, 1, = PoytiviciaL a. i. 

1645 Br. Haun Peacemaker xii. 103 The Pontifician Lawes. 
1664 Il, More JVyst. Jig. 397 Vhe Pontifician Power, | 
which is a kinde of revived Image of the Pagan Imperial | 
Power of Rome. a@1gog Arkyxs Parl, & Pol. Tracts 
(1734) 280 There was an Endeavour to bring in part of the 
Pontifician Law. 

2, = PONTIFICIAL a. 2. 

1625 Br. Mouxracu App, Casar 78 Moderate men, either 
of the Pontifician or Protestant side. 1664 H. Mort /.xf. 

7 Kpist. si, 84 The Albigenses, which were martyred iu | 
the Field by the Pontifician Forces. 1817 Covrripce 
Bieg. Lit. ix. (1882) 67 Vhe scholastic definition of the 
Supreme Being..was received in the schools of Theology, 
both by the Pontifician and the Reformed divines. 

3. = PONTIFICIAL a. 3. 

1629 H. Burion Babel no Bethel 109 Shee. -is all for ont- 
ward glory, Pontifician honour, splendour and magnifi- 
cence, 

B. sé. = PoxtiriciaL B. 1. 

1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 7reas. Dat. Ps. i. 2 The 
pontificians beat off the common people. .by objecting this 
supposed difficulty: Oh, the Scriptures are hard to be 
understood. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 513 He was.. 
u severe cnemy to the Pontificians. 

t+ Pontifi'cious, @. Ods. rave. 
+ -ovs.] Papal. 

1624 Gag for Pope 36 The Maiesty of England hath 
written a discourse against this Pontificeous vsurpation. 
1638 Menit. Conf. vii. 11657) 186 How defective this par: 
ticular is in proofs, | appeal 10 all Pontificious Writers, and | 
indifferent Readers. 

Pontify (ppntifi), w [ad. F. pontifer, ad. 
med.L. fontificdre: see PONTIFICATE ¥.) txtr. To 
play the pontiff; to speak or behave ‘pontifieally’, 
or with assumption of authority or infallibility. 

1883 7Zimes 19 Feb. 8 Wagner pinay seemed to pontify 
when he talked. 1892 Sad. Aez. 28 May 635/2 He is one 
of the few scientific men who do not ‘ pontify © 1900 Afacm. 
‘Vag, Jan. 185 Stevenson was always inclined to preach, to 
pontify, to be didactic. : 

Pontil (pentil). Glass-making. [a. F. pontil, 
app. ad. It. pontello, puntello, dim, of punto point, 
ete.] An iron rod used for handling, and especially 
for rapidly twirling the soft glass in the process of | 
formation, esp. in the manufacture of crown-glass. | 
Also ealled Punty. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 171 At this stage 
another iinplement, called a punt, or pontil, is brought into 
use. /4/d.214 The glass is then. .separated from the pontil, 
and immediately removed to the hottest part of the anneal- 
ing oven. | 

Pontile (pentoil), a. Anat. rare. [ad. 1. pou- 
tilés pertaining toa bridge, f. poms, font-ent bridge : 
see -IL, -ILE.] Of or pertaining to the pons of the 
brain ; = PonTINne. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. NIU. s24/t Among the 
mononyms which may now be said to be ia somewhat 

In some cases also 
the appropriate adjectives are employed, e.g. pial, dural... | 
pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, pontine or pontal), 

Pontinal (ppcntinal), @. (56.) Lchthyol. [f. as 
next + -AL.] Name for a speeia] bone in the 
skull of dactylopteroid fishes: see quot. 

1888 Guia Amer. Nat. XX11 358 The third developed | 
as a small special bone (pontinal) bridging the interval | 
hetween the second suborbital and the antero-inferior angle 
othe preoperculum. 

Pontine (pentain), a. Anat. and Path. [f. L. 
pons, pont-+-INE1,] Pertaining to or occurring in 
the pons Varolit: =Ponxta, Poytie @.2, PonTi.e, 

1889 [see Pontite]. 1897 A ddbutt’s Syst. Med. UW. 849 
In cerebral hamorrhage and ia pontine hemorrhage, pin- 
point pupils are usually present. 1899 /éfd. V1. 782 Che 
sixth nucleus appears to be the pontine centre for cunjugate 
movenient. 


(f£ as prec. 


Pontioune, obs. form of PUNCHEON. | 

Porntitecture. nonce-wd. [f. L. pons, pont-em | 
bridge, after architecture.) _Bridge-building. | 

1853 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 631 There is perhaps no other | 
form of (ponthecture which can compete with the wrought- | 
iron girder when the clear space exceeds 70 feet. 

| Pont-levis (\lpoalevé, pgntile-vis). Also 5 
pount, a. F. port-levis, {. pont bridge + levis, OF. 
fevei's, adj. movable up and down = Pr. fevadis:— 
L. type *Zevaticius, {, levdre to raise.] 

1. A drawhridge. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. tu xxxv. Kij, Pount leveiz that 
be made faste therto whiche are called flyghyag brygges. 
1844 BrowntnG Stbrand, Schafnad, iii, Yonder’s a plum- 
tree witb a crevice..A lap of moss like a fine pont-levis In 
a castle of the middle age, Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber. 

2. Horsemanship, (See quot. 

ae Baitey vol. 11, Ponélevi's (in Morsemanship) is 
a disorderly Lh Action of a Horse in Dixobedience to | 

he rears up several Times runing, and * 


| entrance to a dock. 


PON TOONER. 


bes up so upon his hind Legs, that he is in Danger of 
coming over. 

Ponto (Cards, and Glass-blewing) : see Punto. 

Pontoneer, -ier (penteniez). #7. Also pon- 
tooneer, -jer, [ad. F. pontonnier (21h c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) :—med.L. fontdnarius (855 in Du Cange) 
a ferryman, f. fonto, -duent PONTOON: see -EER.] 
One who has charge of pontoons, or of the con- 
struction of a pontoon-bridge. 

1830 Maunper Dict., Pontonicr,a constructer of pontoons. 
3853 Sir II. Doucras d/itit. Bridges (ed. 3) 130 With an 
expert es of artificers and pontoneers, such boats might 
very soon be pee together, 1864 Carvin Fredé. Gt. xvi 
vii. (1872) WI. 72 We had with us..only Four Pontoneers, 
or trained Bridge-builders. 1884 Centsry Mag. XXX. 280 
The drilled engineers and pontoniers of the regular army. 

Pontoon (ppntén), sé. Forms: 7-9 ponton, 
8- pontoon. (ad. F. fonfon (14th c. in Littré) 
a flat-bottomed boat, a pontoon :~—L. fonlo, -dnent 
a punt, floating bridge, pontoon, f. Aons, post-ent 
bridge: see -oun.] 

1, A flat-bottomed boat used as a lighter, ferry- 
boat, or the like (uf. Pont 2 and 3); see. in AL? 
Engineering, such a boat, or other floating vessel 
(as a hoHow metal cylinder), of which a number are 
used to support a temporary bridge over a river. 

(1591 BurGurey in Unton's Corr, (Roxb) 266, 3,000 char- 
rets laden with certeine peeces of wood, ‘quilz appelent le 
ponton, pour faire les pontz’.] 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1087/4 
One of the Batteries is raised upon Pontons on the Water. 
1681 BLount Glossegr. \ed. 5), Ponton, a Wherry, or Ferry- 
Boat. Gasette. 1690 Lutrrene Brief Ref. (1857) 1.286 He 
luyed a bridge of pontoons over the Shannon, 1702 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3785/2 A great number of Pontons made of 
Leather, of a new Invention, very useful and light of Car- 
riage. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn, WL sv The late 
Invented Ponton is a Boat of Tin or rather Latten, eight 
Yards long and two broad, having a large Ring at cach 
Corner. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1.9 It was proposed to the 
Czar to en Bridge on Pontons over it. 1763 Brit, Mag. 
1V. 556 He was..pleased..to order the tin pontoons of the 
Marquis of Kildare's regiment of artillery to ply on the 
rivers, where the bridges have been broken down, till 
they can be repaired. 1812 Wettincron in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VII. 414 Tin pontoons are just as good as others., 
they will positively bear field pieces. 13 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Amusem, 206 The ponton..to be formed of oval plates 
(in pairs) each of tbese being hollow in the middle,..and 
two being laid together, the edges are to be soldered, or 
welded strongly, and the case or ponton is complete. 

+b. Sometimes applied to the floating bridge so 
formed. Oés. 


1704 J. Harris Lev. Techn. 1, Porton, in Fortification, is 
a Brhige made of two Boats, at some Distance one from 
another, both covered with Planks; as also the Internal 
Space betwixt them, 1835 Sia J. Ross Marr. and Voy. 
x oe They..bad observed our pontoon without meddling 
with it. 

2. Naut, A large flat-bottomed barge or lighter 
furnished with cranes, capstans, and tackle, used 
for vareening ships, raising weights, ete. 

1969-796 Fatconer Dict. SJarine, Pontoon, a \ow flat 
vessel, ncarly resembling a lighter, or barge of burthen, and 
furnished with cranes, capsterns,tackles, and other machinery, 
necessary for careening ships of all sizes. hese are very 
common in the priacipal parts of the Mediterranean, but 
are rarely used in the northern parts of Europe. 1867 in 
Savin Satlor's Word-bh. 5 

3. Hydraulic Engineering. = Caisson 2c, 2d. 

1875 Ksicut Dict. dfech. 1764 Ponton..3. a A water- 
light structure... placed beneath a submerged vessel and 
then filled with air to assist in refloating the vessel. 4. 
A water-tight structure which is sank by filling with water, 
and raised by pumping it ont, used to close a sluiceway or 
1879 Cassel’’s Techn. Educ. 1x. 162 
‘The entrances to docks are sometimes closed by means of 
pontoons, which are large hollow vessels fitted with a kind 
of keel or projection round the sides and bottom. 

4. atirib.and Comé., as Pontoon equipment; pon- 
toon-bridge, a bridge constructed upon pontoons ; 
pontoon-train, a train of wagons carrying pon- 
toons. ecaseeit : 

1796 Campaigns 1793-4, 11. 68 On the 2tst, a Pontoon 
bie en over the Rhine. 1834-47 J.S. Macavu- 
LAY Vietd Forti. (1851) 132 An army provided with a good 
pontoon train cannot be prevented efector the passage of 
a river, if that army be skilfully commanded, 1838 Cizi? 
Eng. & Arch. Frnt, 1. 327/2 The pontoon equipment 
having been landed on the Marsh, a bridge consisting of 20 
pontoons at open order,..was laid across the Medway. 

Pontoon, v. [f. prec.: cf. to bridge.) trans, 
To cross (a river) by means of ponioons. Also fg. 

1864 Brackmore Clara V. \xii, For this power ..a great 
historian employs a bappy expression not welcomed by our 
language; he calls it the power to ‘pontoon the emer- 
gency’. 1870 Daily News 6 Dec., It is belicved that they 
had pontooned the stream, 1890 Spectator 8 Mar., The 
would have pontooned the distance, agreeing to do the wor! 
over and over again when needful. 

Hence Pontooning vd. sé. 4 

1853 Str H. Dovetas Afilit. Bridges (ed. 3) 142 Cultivat. 
ing, practically and experimentally, the art of pontooning. 
1878 W. S. Suerman in WV. Amer. Rew CXXVI. 206 
A school of instruction in pontooning. 1893 Mrs. Swinton 
Lady de Ros 79 To..witness their pontooning operations. 

Pontooner (pent#nez). [f. Poxtoon +-ER !.] 
= PoNTONEER. , ‘ 

1999 ffist.in Ann, Reg. 283/1 The marquis having sent 
an officer of pontooners..to reconnoitre the banks of the 
river. 1832 Sautaey Pentins. War 11. 699 The Spaniards 
could not prevent the pontooners fram completing their 
wake on 


PONY. 


Pont-tournis, Pont-volant: see Poxt}, 

Ponty, variant of Punry. 

Pony (peni), s4. Forms: 7-9 Sc. powny, § 
Se. powney, -nie, 8-9 poney, 8-— pony. ([Sc. 
fowney, prob. (as suggested by Prof. Skeat, 1890) :— 
*poulney, ad. OF. poulenct a litle foal (1444 in 
Godef.), dim. of poulain, polain a foal, colt :—late 
L, pultanus, f. L. pud/us young animal, foal: see 
PoteryN. (Examples of an earlier spelling in foz/- 
or fol- are wanted to make the origin cerlain.)] 

1. A horse of any small breed; sfec. a horse not 
more than 13 or (in popular use) 14 hands high, 

1659 WS. (Scot.) Diary in N.§ QO. 6th Ser. VI. 163/1, 
1 caased bring home the powny & ee him. 1710 
Ace Last Distemper T. hiss it. 1g Union Ponies. a 
Kind of Horses foaled upon the Borders, and occasionally 
owning either Country. 1730-6 Bartev (folio), Pony, a little 
Scotch horse. 1751 Hot.crurr weve. (1816) 1.6 We hada 
beantifal poney {at least so he called, and so } thuught iv). 
1774 Ferousson Xising of Sesston Poeors (1845) 28 The 
powney that in spring-time grazes Thrives a’ the year. 
1781 Cowper Retirement nd To cross his amblivg pony 
day hy day, Seems at the best but dreaminy life away. 
19785 Burns Lpist. to ¥. Lapratk a1 Apr. i, While..pownies 
reek in pleugh or braik. 1789 Bath Jraé. 22 Jane Adve, 
Stolen or stray'd.. A Black Puney, about thirteen hands 
high, 1841 /cany Cyc, XX. 384/2 The ‘Shetland pony ' 
is now well known... hese diminutive horses..are only 
from nine to eleven hands high. 18§5 THackeray Vew- 
contes v, Clive..moch preferred poneys to ride. 1g0z Haed- 
minton Mag. XV. 699 A pony, I find it stated, is strictly 
applicable to an animal under 13 hands; above 13 and up 
to 13-3 the creature should be known as a galluway, and 
over 13-3 it becomes a horse. ‘Uhis, however, is not the 
modern interpretation...1 should be inclined to say that in 
general parlance anything under 14 hands is a pony. 


2. slang. The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 

1797 Mrs. M. Rosinson MWalsingham VW. 97 There is no 
touching her even for a poney. [.Vete. Halfa rouleau or 
twenty-five goineas.] 1824 Scorr S/, Konan's v, ‘ Done, for 
a poney,..’, said the Squire. 186: Hucurs Tom Brown at 
Oxf iii, (1889) 26 Well done, Jack,.. you've saved your 
master a pony this fe morning. ‘ 

3, U.S. slang. A literal translation of a classieal 
text, for the use of learners; a school or college 
‘crib’: ef. Horse sd, 13. 

1832 Tour through College 30 (Farmer), Their lexicons, 
ponies, and text-books were strewed round their lamps on 
the table, 1893 W. W. Goopwtn in Classical Rev. Apr. 
162/t A‘crib ‘or ‘pony’ to help them to learn their Greek 
lessons without the aid of dictionary and grammar, 

4, slang. A small glass or measure of liquor. 

1884 U.S. Newspaper, A ‘Pony’..in America a glass 
of beer. 1885 New York Jruéd. Aug. (Farmer), A pony of 
beer. 1896 Omaha Daily Bee (U.S) 18 Feb, 4/7 A 
couple of ponies of pranely: 1896. V. B. Datly Mait7 Apr 
2 ‘Fhe pony, another Glasgow beer measure, contained 
g-toths of an imperial gill of beer, 

5. A name of Zecoma serratifolia (N.O. Bigno- 
siacee), a small tree of the West Indies. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 1884 Mire /Vant-n., Secowa serra- 
tifolia, ‘ Pony ', Saw-leaved ‘Trumpet-flower. 

6. attrib. and Comb, a. General, as pony-back 
(ef. Horsenack), -carriage, -cart, -chair, -chaise, 
-girl, -horse, -mare, -~pack, -phaeton, -sled, -track, 
-trap; pony-buyer, -buying, -caicher, -catching, 
hunter, -hunting, -rearer; pony-mounted adj. ; (in 
sense 2) pony point. b. Special combs. (often in 
names of things that nre small of their kind): pony- 
engine, a small locomotive for shunting: pony- 
express, 2 postal agency using relays of ponies 
for the transmission of mails, etc.; pony-glnss, 
a small glass holding a pony (sense 4); pony- 
purse, pony-putter, see quots.; pony-truck, a 
two-wheeled leading or trailing truck in some forms 
of locomotive; pony-truss, a truss so low that 


overhead bracing cannot be used (Webster 1890). 

1813 Examiner 26 Apr. 265/1 A well-known quack .. 
appeared on “poney-back. 1859 Lana J} aud. India qo1 
We commenced the ascent on ponyback, 1823 Alachw. 
Mag. XIV. 510 Holborn and Snow Hill are crowded with 
*pony-carts. 1880 Disraeut Lndym. xi, The only things 
she cared for in the country were a hall and a *pony-chair. 
1852 Miss Mitroro Recoll, 1. 301 The place in the *pony- 
chaise..was found vacant. 1900 Ex, Gun Vistts Elizabeth, 
(1906) 81 One of those old-fashioned, very low pony-shays, 
with a seat up behind forthe groom. 1864 Werster, “ony. 
engine, 1861 Lllustr. Lond. News 12 Oct. 386 The 
American *Pony Express, en route from the Missouri 
River to San Francisco. 1886 Xawsas fist. Cold, HA. 
395, f was present when the first flvet horse of the pony 
express started, 1 Daily News 1 Oct. 5/5 ‘The pony 
express from Pekin brought the Viceroy many despatches, 
1889 T. A. Gutuete Pariah vi i, Hm not a horsewoman 
yet. If I'm anything, I'm a *pony-girl. 1880 Barman's 
Man, 58 Fill the *pony-glass with Sasarac. 1838 Lytton 
Alice m. vii, Do..come..and look at my *pony-phaeton. 
1892 M. Witttams Round London (1893) 202 He plays whist 
at his club for *pony (twenty-five pound) points. 1860 
Bartiett Dict. Amer," Pony purse,a subscription collected 
upon the spot, or from a few persons. 1883 Grestey Coal 
Mining Gloss.,*Pony-putter, a boy who drives a pony in 
the workings. 1872 JeNKinson Guide ont Lakes (1879) 
149 To the left will be seen a *pony-track which winds over 
the hill to Watendlath. 1894 AsrLey so Years Life 1. 85 
‘To sit in my *pony-trap. 1884 Kxicut Dict. Afeck. Supp.. 
*Pony Truck, a truck with a single pair of wheels. 


Pony (pani), v. U.S. slang. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. and iutr. To pay if, settle uA. 
1824 Atlantic May. 1. 343 Every man.. vociferously swore 


llll 


that he had ponied up 
came to Chicago 367 * Pony up or we will ran you in’ is the 
formula, 1903 Architect Suppl. 24 Apr. 28/2 To-day a 
walking delegate told him he would have to pony up 10 dols, 
if he wanted 10 stay on the job. 


2. trans, Yo prepare (lessons) by means of a | 


pony or crib. 

1852 Fale Tomahawk May (Bartlett), We learn that they 
do not pony their lessons. 

Ponyard, Ponysch, etc., obs. ff. Poxtvnp, 
Pextsit. Poo, obs, f. Poot; Sc.and n. dial. f PULL. 

|| Pooah (pata). [Native name in Nepilesc.] 
An urticaceous plant of North India, the fibre of 
which is used for cordage, sail-cloth, ete. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 153/2 This plant [Soloncria Puyal is 
called Pooah or Puya in Sikkim and Nepal. 

Pooch, obs. and dial. form of Pouci. 

[| Pood (pzd). Forms: 6-7 pode, 7 poude, 
7-8 poad(e, 8 ‘peed), pudde, 8-9 pud, 9 poud, 
¥- pood, (Russ. uytb pad", ad. 1G. or Norse 
purnd Pouxp.] A Russian weight, equal to yo th. 
Russian, or slightly more than 36 Ib. avoirdapois. 

tssq J. liasse in Hakluyte Fey. (1ig.3) DL 274 The pode 
doth containe of the great weight, go pounds, and cf 
the smal 80: there goe 10. podes toa shippond. 1630 A. 
Fohnson's Ningd. § Conunw, 474 OF Was fiftie thousand 
poad; every poad contayning fortie poonds. 1662 J. Davis 
tr, Olearius' Voy, clinéass. 101 Raising the Ponde (that is 
qo. pound) of Sale, to thirty pence. 1723 Pres. Sh. Russia 
1.76 At the Rate of fonr Rubels a Pudde. 1753 Haxwiy 
Tram, (1762) 1,1. sili, 38 These waggons usually carry from 
twenty-five to thirty poods, 181g tr. Adeproth’s Trav, 207 
Rock salt..in large. blocks, weighing five or six pad. 1884 
Pad Mail G, 10 Sept. 5f2 The gold mines of Russia have 
yielded 31,627 poods. 1890 Pai/y News 27 Nov. 6/4 ‘The 
Russian poud weighs as nearly as possible thirty-six English 
pounds, . there are nearly sixty-two pouds to the ton. 

Poodding, pooding, -ynge, obs. ff. Puppine. 

Poodle (pil), sé. (a. Ger. pude/, short for 
pudelhund (30 LG., Swed., Da. rede’, Du, foede/- 
Chond)) a poodle, £. LG. pad dyel to splash in 
water, the poodle being a water-dog. Cf. Ger. prde? 
a pool, PEDDLE ; Aude/nass dripping wel.] 

1. One of a breed of pet dogs, of which there are 
numerous varieties, with long curling hair, usually 
black or white, which is often clipped and shaved 


in a fantastic manner. 

1825 Lytton #adkland t. xi, Mrs, Dalton... arked very 
tenderly after your poodle and yourself. 1858 Wurwntt. 
Hist. Sci. Ideas 1h. 133 Vhe Poodle and the Greyhound 
are well marked varieties of the species dog. | 1866 G, 
Macpoxatp Alaa. O. Meighé. xxv, A fat asthinatic poodle 
Jay at her feet upon the hearth-rug, 

+2. A woolly sort of cloth; a garment of this 


cloth. Oés. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XX, 167 A good drab surtout—if not 
a poodle, 1859 Sata Gas-light §& D. xxii. 254 A sbort 
green cloak, adorned with a ccllar of the woolly texture, 
generally denominated poodle. 

3. atirib, and Comb, as poodle-barber, -clippers, 
-clipping, -coat, -dog, -head; poodle-like adj.; 
poodle collar (in sense 2). 

1839 Pracp Belle of Badl-Reont x, \ler poodle dog was 
quite adored. 1859 Sata Gasedigh? & 2. X. 121 A short 
cloak, decorated with the aliost ohsolete poodle collar. 1876 
Sautes Sc. Madar, vii. (ed. 4) 109 The Fux may be known 
by his hark, which resembles that of a poodle dog. rgoa 
Euz. L. Banks Mewspaper Gérd 169 Having purchased 
a pair of poodle clippers... 1 myself became his barber. 

Llence (sonve-zds.) Poo'dledom, Poo-dleish a., 


Poo'dleship. 

1883 Mas. Lyxn Liston Girl of rriod 1. 263 Many a fine 
stalwart fellow. .sinks into mere poodledom at home, 1888 
H. W. Parker Spirit of Beauty (1894) 118 Elis owner should 
have been able to tell fifty like anecdotes of his poodleship. 
1890 B. L. Gitnerstreve Ess. & Sted. 260 His whole 
demeanor was poodleish in the extreme, 

Poodle, #. [f. prec. sb.] éavs. To make into 
or treat asa poodle; to clip and shave the hair of. 


lence Poo'dled f//. a., Poo dling z4/. sh, 

1828 Lancet 16 Feb. 725/2 Simply twisting it up, without 
the present fashion of poodling the head. 1902 Blackzw. 
Mag. July 45/2, I thought it as wellto * poodle ‘him [a dog] 
occasionally. 1905 /éd/i. Dec, 816/12 The poodied Spitz, in 
Germany apparently a favourite animal, 1 avoid. 

Poodler, dial. var. PopLER, young coal-fish. 

Poof (puf), ‘#4. Also pouf. [A natural utter- 
ance. Cf. T°. fouf.] A sonnd imitating a short 
sharp puff of the breath as in blowing something 
from the mouth, or blowing out acandle; hence an 
expression of contemptuous rejection: cf. Poou 777, 

1857 W. Cortixs Dead Secret u. iii, Pouf! the very 
anticipation of them [clouds of dust] chokes me already, 
1862 i. Maarevart Hear in Sweden V1. 55 As for the others, 

oof! 1865 Dickens A/u?, Fr. ut ii, Call that a quantity... 

‘oof! What do you say to the rest of it? 1868 Yates Rock 
Ahead. iv, ‘She will go out like that—pouf !’.. blowing out 
an imaginary candle in explanation, 


ll Poogye (pigi). Also -gyee, 
oe 
(Ulindi Hie pitig? (ih = nasalized #).] The 


Hindii nose-flute. 

1864 Excen Afusic Ancient Natfons 39 Ove of the most 
curious donble-pipes at present extant in Asia is the poogyee 
of the Hindoos.., the tubes of which are inserted into 
a gaurd, aod are blawn with the nose instead of with the 
mouth, 1898 Stainsr & Parretr Diet, Mus. Perms, 
Poogye, the nose-flure of the Hindoos, 


pungi. 


POOK, 


a 


; _ Werte Are 
his ‘quarter’. 1894 Stran //CArést 1 Booh (pa, pah), eZ. (@., 54.) Also 7 puh, pue, 


pow, 7-8 pugh, 8- poo: see Pon, Poor, [A ‘yoeal 
gesture’ expressing the action of puffing or blowing 
anything away. Prob, orig. (pax, yah’, whence 
also the yariants fough, foghk, poh, po; and cf. 
Voor.) An ejaculation expressing impatience, or 
conlemptuous disdain or disregard for anything. 
Cf. Parw, Puo, Privo, 

3602 Susns. dave 1. iii, ror Affection, poh! Vou speake 
like a greene Gitle. 160g Marstox & Wruster Vadcou- 
tent, vi, Pugh !..'Thou speakest like a fool. 1607 Siaxs. 
Cerin 037 Pirgil, Yhe Gods graunt them troe.  Medise, 
‘True? pow waw. 4@ 1627 Mipmii ion Quéet Life ii, Pue 
wawe, this is nothing, ull FP oknow what he did. 1694 
Concenven Doudle- Deader t. ii, Pooh, ha, ha, ha, T know you 
envy me. 31749 Fietoisa Tor Foues xvi. ix, | Pugh" says 
she, ‘you have pinked a man in a duel, that's all, 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ, (1778) 1. 1st Poo! said they, we have 
no money. 1829 Lvrioxn Dererene i. ii, ‘Pooh, man’, said 
‘Tarleton haughtily, ‘none of your compliments’. 1880 SOvina’ 
WVoths VW. 373 ‘Pooh’, he said, as he read it, and tore it up. 

B. as sé. An utterance of this. 

1667 Pravs Diary 29 July, With that she made a slighting 
puh with her mouth. 1827 livaon Sepfo vil, A thios which 
causes many ‘poohs' and ‘pishes’ 1861 Cuayron 7. 
O' Poanelé 24 This puffy one always ended his subject with 
along ‘pooh. . 

Hence Pooh 7, 7/7, to utter the exclamation 
‘pooh!’ 3 fraas., to say ‘pooh ]" to, 

1630 J. Tavior (Water 2.) alped for Waternten Epil, 
Wks. ut, 269/2 The wrymouth'd Critick .. That mewes, and 
poh's and shakes his brainlesse head. 1798 Citaktoue 
Swit Bug. feos 1. 45 The Ooctor..pshaw'd and yp» olvd 
for some time, 1858 Porsos Zaz a 4.15 ‘Pooh! pooh f° 
re-echoed his mother, ‘don't pooh me, John‘. 

Pooh pooh pip), int. sh. a.) Reduplica- 
tion of Poort 777, 

[1679 Pough, Pough: see Pon.] @ 1814 Hloman's Wil 
un iin New Brit, Lheatre IV. go Poo, poo, you know nt 
what you say. 1844 Dickens Maré, Cites, xil, Pook, pool ! 
. Never mind that. 1goz A. Lax in Loven. Vag. Sept. 
146 ‘The sceptic will say ‘Pooh pooh i! (at least on paper— 
noboily ever says ‘ Pooh pooh 1’) 

B. sh. (pook-pooh). a. 
clamation ‘pooh pooh!’ 


to using this exclamation. 

1798 Crarnorik Situ Vay. Pédos. L. 6 Before the Doctor 
had vented his pshaws and pooh poohs. 1867 Mera. Siar 
6 Aug. 64 The Pooh-poohs think the rest of mankind wis 
made fur their pleasure and profit. 1875 O. W. Horstis 
Old Wel. of Life, Crime & Antomatism (891) 326 ‘This is 
the tribe of the Pooh-Poohs, so called from the leading 
expression of their vocabulary, 1891 G. Mrcenitn Oxe of 
our Cong. VA. 29 Dartrey blew his pooh-pooh on femt- 
nine suspicions. : , 

C. altrib. ov adj. (pir pit), as in pook-fook theory, 
a humorous designation of the theory that language 
is a development of natural interjections. Cf. Buw- 
wow fheory, 

1860 THacker wy Round. Papers, Late Gt. Victories (1876) 
4o .\ Satornine philosopher... has a pooh-puoh expression as 
the triumph passes, 1861 Alax MULcer Se. Lang, ix. 352 
"these cries or interjections were represented as the natural 
aod real heginnings of haman speech... This is what T cull 
the Interjectivnal, or Pooh-pooh, ‘Theary. 

Pooh-pooh (pupa), v. [f pree. int} rans. 
To express contempt or disdain for; to make light 
of, dismiss as unworthy of notice, 

1827 J. W. Croxrer Diary Feb. (1884) 1. xii. 365 Peel 
pool-poohed that difficulty. 1840 Baruam /agol. Leg. 
Ser, t. Leech of Folkest, (1877) 376 An old gentleman ..was 
deservedly pooh-pooh'd down. 1850 Kixcstey Alt. Locke 
xxaii, [They] h-poohed away every attempt at farther 
enlargement of the suffrage. 1854 Hux ey in £76 (1900) |. 
viii. 119 Astipend .. between £800 and £1200 a year is not 
to be pooh-poohed. 1893 Ves 22 Apr., Mr. Gladstone 
cannot pooh-pooh difficulties in Committee, 

Hence Pooh-poo‘hing 24/. sb. and f7/. a.; also 
Pooh-poo‘her, Pooh-poo hist. 

1855 THACKERAY Newcomes xxv, Slatter..was, .silenced hy 
the unanimous poch-poohing of the assembly, 1862 W. U1. 
Wlnite] in Ree, Astrometcorel, Soc, No, 1. 13, Lincan the 
Pooh-poohists. These objectors .. rear high their crests on 
the announcement of any novelty in practical science. 1862 
Furxtvate Let. to Sub-editors N. £. Dict. 4,1 believe that 
more roots will prove to he fsons than is supposed by pooh- 

ahers of the bow-wow theory. 1906 SLavEeN Lorers Japan 
iv, [ had not the courage to tell her pooh-poohing oncle so. 

| Poojah, puja (pidga). 2. Jndies. Also 
pooja. fa. Skr. A#@ worship.] Rites performed 
in Hindi idol-worship; any Ilindii religious cere- 
mony or rite; also fg. (in ridicule). 

¢1806 Mes. Sterwoon in Life xxi. (1847) 361 To this he 
made his daily poojah, ar worship. 1826 Hockey Pans: 
rang Hari \.1i. 18 “Vhe person,.now approached the sacred 
tree, and baving performed Ji7a to a stone fey at its foot, 
proceeded |etc.]. 1863 ‘Frevervan Compet. Wallak (166) 
29§ The high festivals of our religion would be among the 
most popular Poojahs of the year. 1875 Freeman in Stephens 
Life & Lett, (1895) I. 95 My sin is that of not doing poojah 
to cld Carlyle, who..took upon himself to write some non- 
sense about early kings of Norway, 

Pook (puk), st. focal, Also g puek. [Goes with 
next: derivation uncertain.) 

1. Aheap; ¢sf.a roughly thrown np heap of hay, 
a cock; also, a heap of oats, barley, or other 
unsheafed produce, not more than § feet high, 
pitched together for carting to the rick. 

1718 Hearne Rem, ¥1. 80 [Vhe farmer and his men] weot 
up into the common fields, .to fetch home two loads of oats, 


An uttcranee of the ex- 
b. One who is addicted 


POOE, 


aud the land not being yet in cocks or pooks [etc]. 1853 
Miss Yonce /feir of Redelyfe vii, She saw Guy's ready 
greeting, and their comparison of the forks and rakes, the 
pooks and cocks of their countries. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Pucks or Pooks (West Eng.), are 
large heaps, little ricks of hay, corn, &c. 1868 TREGELLAS 
Cornish Tales 20 O'er shoading-heaps aud pooks of turves. 
oa) Westm. Gaz. 8 July 3/1 The hay was dry and ‘up in 
pook’*. 

2. A thin tall stack of corn in the sheaf, in shape 
asleep cone, 9 or 10 fect high, built up temporarily 
in the harvest-field in wet seasons, for drying the 
corn before it is carried to the main rick. So 
generally in s.w., but in central Dorset called more 
definitely a ‘wind-mow’. (T. Hardy.) 

1722 Liste //usé. (1757) 211 In making the wheat-pooks 
in Wiltshire, the sheaves are set [etc]. /id., 1n a pook 
may be put a load or two. 1766 Contflete Farmer s.v. 
Harvest, In their wheat-paoks..in Wiltshire, the sheaves 
are setina circle, with their ears uppermost, aud another 
circle of sheaves is placed upon that, and so on, contracting 
each raund, till the pile ends in a point, upan which a sheaf 
opened, and turned with the ears downward, is placed, like 
the shackle of a hive. ..A load, or two loads, may he 
thus put intoa pook, which is a very good way to secure 
corn against rain, 31829 Kwarr rat. Nat, 23 Saving our 
«raps in bad and catching seasons, by securing the hay in 
windcocks, and wheat in pooks. 

Pook (puk), 7.1 /oca?, [Goes with pree.] fravs. 
To heap up; ¢sf. lo put up (newly mown hay or 
unsheafed corn) in cocks or pooks (Pook sé. 1). 

1587 MWirr. Mag., Bladud xv, Veneath on earth pompe, 
pelfe aud prayse they pooke. 1627 WS. Ace. St. John's 
flosp, Cantert., For gathering of viij busshells of apples 
& for pookeing, 1718 Hearne Rew. 11. 81 The master and 
the other servant were pooking in part of the land. 1823 T. 
Davis Agric. Hilts. Gloss. s.v. Cocked, Barley and oats 
are always pooked or cocked, seldani carried from the 
swath... Hay is pees, cocked, first in foot-cocks, and when 
dry in hay-cocks. xg0r 7ies 19 Aug. 11/1 Experience 
shows,.that where barley is pooked, as it ofteu is in the 
south, it takes less harm from heavy rain and dries much 
sooner than where it is sheafed, 

b. To put up (corn) in pooks (Pook 54, 2), 

a1600 ‘A Wiltshire Rent Roll, temp. Q. Eliz.’ in AY § 0. 
grit Ser. VII. 2727/1 Vhe tenant to cut dawn, sheafe, pooke, 
and rake the said thirdes and tenths {of wheat and barley). 

Ilence Poo*king 7/7. 56.5 also atér76, in pooking- 


fork (see quot. 1893); also Poo-ker. 

1635 Hr/ts. Ree. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) Marr. Collect. (1901) 
I. 169 Men labourers in haymaking, pookeing, or gripping 
of l.ent corne shall nat take hy the day. .of wages above vi. 
19794 UT. Davis Gen. Fiew Agric. Wilts. go The price is 
seldom higher than eighteen-pence per acre for mowing, 
and one shilling for pooking, etc. 1893 HH i/ts. Gloss., 
Pooker,a woman employed in pooking. /'evoding-foré, the 
large prong, with a crass handle, for pushing along in front 
of the pookers, to make up the hay into pooks, 1894 7Tues 
14 Aug. 15/1 The relative merits of pooking and sheafing in 
the work of harley-harvesting are sure to preseut themselves 
for consideration...The barley lies strewn over the entire 
surface, to be occasionally turned with the pooking fork 
uill the erop is rendy for stacking. 

Pook (pk), v= Sc. Forms: (7 puik), 8-9 
pouk, 9 pook. [Origin unascerlained.] ¢razs. 
To pluck, pull, pick, or pinch with the thumb and 
finger: e.g. in plucking a fowl, picking the stalks 
off fruit, and the like. Also fg. 

1633 Ordney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Mise. 154 
The said Catrein cam in to the said Barbarayis house to 

uik sum bair, 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Horubook xiv, 

‘he weans haud out their fingers laughin And pouk my 
hips. a 1810 in Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 74 Vl clip, 
quo’ she, yere lang gray wing, An’ pouk yere rosie kame, 
¢1817 Hose Vales & SK IL. 205 Pook a craw with us. 
1823 Gact #ntai? lil, Pooking and rooking me, his mother, 
o' my ain lawful jointure, 1894 Crocketr Raiders 274 
Your leddyship will hae to come and pook the chucky. 


llence Pooked (pxkt), Se. pookit (pzkit) pz a. 


1818 Miss Frrriea Warriage xxxiv, They hadnae thae 
pooket-like taps ye hae nou. 1824 — /wher, Ixxxiv, It [the 
name] 's rather short and kit. 1894 Hunter J fuewick 
ii. 20 He’s a puir, lee cratur. 1895 Crockett A/en 
of Moss-Hags \v, Uhad not the spirit of a pooked hen. 

| Pooka, phooka (pzka, p'#ka). Jrish, [Tr. 
pica (gen, and dat. with article az phviea), = OE. 
pica, ON, piki, ME. pouke (see Puck), Welsh 
fwea goblin.) In Irish folk-lore, A hobgoblin, 
a malignant sprite. 

1825 T.C. Croker Fairy Leg. I. 316 Irish superstition 
makes the Phooka palpable to the touch, To its agency 
the peasantry usually ascribe accidental falls. 1847 Le Faxu 
T. O'Brien 74 The Cavalier had heard of Phookas and 
other malignant sprites who. .scare. .the benighted traveller. 
1888 W. B. Yeats Fairy § folk T.94 The Pooka. seems 
essentially an auimal spirit; .. [a] wild, staring phantom. 
1894 O. Kev. Oct. 33x The pranks of the Phooka..and 
the visiou of the long-baired, long-rohed Geilt. 

{| Pookaun (pi#k9-n). /risk. Also pookawn, 
pookhaun. [Ir. pricdz.] A small Irish fishing- 
boat, for rowlng or sailing, in the latler case having 
a single mast with a kind of lateen sail. 

1878-84 D. Kemp Yacht Sailing xxiv. 337 The Galway 

shaun is a smaller boat than the hackees and used for 
both rowing and sailing. 1892 Jane Bartow /rish fdylis 
y. 108 On board quaint little curraghs and pookawns. 1899 
Blackw, Mag. Oct. 490/2 The pookaun, a small boat with 
a sort of lateeu sail, pretty to look at, but dangerous. 

Pooke, obs. f. PoKE; var. PUKE Oés. (colour). 

| Pookoo, puku (pike). [ad. Zulu mpuku.] 
A red water-buck or antelope (Codus vardon?) 
fonnd in southern Central Africa. 


up? 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Setovs Trav, S, E. Africa 
245, I saw three roan antelopes and a few pookoos (Codus 
vardoni), 1894 Lypexkra Royal Nat. Hist. 11. 304 The 
puku is about the size of the pala, standing some 3 feet 
3 inches at the shoulder, 

Pool (pz), 56.1 Forms: 1-4 pél, (1 poll, 4 
powl), 5-6 pole, 5-7 poole, 3, 5- pool. 
8. Se. 5 poll, 5- pule, 6- puil, 8-9 (z7.¢. da.) peel. 
[OE, Ad mase. = OLG. */d/, MLG., MD. fd?, 
LG, pol, fohl, pul, Du. poe’; WGer. stem *fd0o-. 

OE. had also sud? and syd? (see Put 54.8), ON, pollr, Sw., 
Ta. pd/, the relatious of hich to OE, Ad? are obscure, as are 
also thnse of the Celtic words: W. pzw//, Corn, fof, Breton 
poull peal: Ir. poll, pull, Gael. poll hole, bog, pond, pit, 
mire, Manx foyif pool, puddle.] 


1. A small body of standing or still water, per- 
manent or temporary: chiefly, one of natural 


formation. 

¢897 K. xrreo Gregory's Past, C.xxxviii. 278 Salomon 
sede Datte swide deop pol ware gewered on das wisan 
monnes mode, /dfd. xxxix. 282 Swelce mon deopne pol 
{4fatton A/S. pool) zewerize. cso Lindisf£ Gosp. daha Axe 
11 Gaa to dem pole [Siloam] & aduah, ¢ 31205 Lay. 21748 
per, if aluene plo3e in atteliche pole. 
ffell 81 in O. #, Afisc. 149 Walled is pat fule pool Pat euer 
fs hot, and neuer cool. 1197 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2773 Let 
delue vnder be foundement, & me ssal biuepe finde A water 
pol. 13.. FE. 2. Altit. P. C. 310 Alle pe gotez of by 
guteres [fer¢ guferes}, & groundelez powlez ¢ 1425 
Voce. in WreWiilcker 653/3 ffee piscina, pole ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 407/2 Pool, or ponde far fysche kepynge, 
tpariion, stagnum, 1482 Rolls af Parit, Vl. 202/1 Ryvers, 
Pooles [204/2 Poles], Milnes, Fisshing places. 1§35 Covrr- 
DALE 2 Sam. ii, 13 They met together by the pole (1611 
poole] at Gibeon, and these laye on the one syde of the 
pole, the other on the other syde. 1596 DaLrympLr tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1.7 Poles, stankes, and standeug Lochis. 
@ 1618 Sytvesten ALymint of Adnts 135 Mis Fens with Fowl, 
his Pils and Poles with Fish; His Trees with Fruits, with 
Plenty every Dish. 16%a Caucts Stat. Sewers (1647) 59 
A Pool is a meer standing water, without any current at all, 
and hath seldom or never any issue to convey away the 
waters. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 1772. 119 The noisy geese that 
gabbled o'er the pool. 1846 Ruskin 3fod. Paint. 1. 1. v. 
i. § 4 There is hardly a road-side pound or pool which has 
not as much landscape in it as above it. 

B. 1487 Barbour's Bruce xu. 395 In the kersse pollis 
US. 4. pulis, ed. Hart puilles} ther war, 1g08 KesxeDir 
Fiyting w. Dunbar 342 Yhou come, Fule! in Marche or 
Febrnere, Thair til! a pule, and drank the paddok rod. 
1567 Gude §& Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 185 Stinkand pulis of 
euerie rottin sink. 
stop for scrabs, or staues, or peels (ed. 1768 pools}, a 1828 
iu P. Buchan Sadlads 1, 26 Then she became a duck..'I'o 
puddle in a peel. : 

+b. Applied toa whirlpool. Ods. rarem). 

1536 BetteNDEN Crom. Scot. 1x. xxi. (1821) 11, 108 Com- 

parit justly to ane iusaciabil pule. 
ce. A small shallow collection of standing water 


or other liquid; a small plash, a puddle. 

1843 Macattay Lays Ane. Rome, Horatinus \ii, Where, 
wallowiug in a pool of blood, ‘The bravest Tuscans lay. 
1860 Tyxoaty Glace, 1, xvii. 317 One of the little pools upon 
1867 H. Macantian Srdle 


the surface of the glacier. 


Teach, xv. (1870) 291 Those little pools that are left behind | 


among the rocks by the retiring tide. J/ed. Sa Keip oot 
o' the puils. 
a. fransf. and fig. 

1587 Fremixc Contn, Holinshed UN. 1352/2, [1] was fareed 
to opeu the poole of my head, and to unstop the gate of my 
heart. 1870 Mas. Rippece Anstin Friarsi, A quiet pool 
apart from the human torrent. 1875 G. Macponap Paradies, 
Somniwn Mystici x, On the floor I saw..A little pool of 
sunlight. 1894 Wrvaan Aly Lady Rotha xxxi, The very 
gules aud purpure that lay in pools on the floor. 1903 
Swart Set 1X. 114 Hid in the marsh of years, Lies the 
still pool of memory. 

e. (See quot.) 

1883 Century Mag. July 324/1 When once a new ‘pool ' 
or belt of [oil-] producing territory is found. 

2. A deep and still place in a river or stream. 

The Poot: the part of the Thames between Loudon Bridge 
and Cuckold’s Point. ~ 

axz000 in Birch Cart. Sax. 1. 57 Of pane grete wibig 
endlonge burne in pane pol buue Crocford. 1632 Massin- 
GER City Aladam 1. i, The sbip is safe in the Pool, then? 
1661 WALTON Angier 1. xx. (ed. 3) 241 Such Pools as be large 
and have most gravel, 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 111 The 
river.. between the houses which we call Ratcliffand Redriff, 
which they name the pool. 1806 Gasetteer Scot/, (ed. 2) 
272 After passing the linu, il [R. Isla] forms a deep pool of 
water, called Corral. 8x2 J. WiLson /sle of Palins WW. 37% 
A stream comes dancing from a mount... Theu, lamed into 
a quiet pool Is scarcely seen to glide. 1885 Law Aep, 
10 Appeal Cases 380 It is not a very big burn, but there are 
some very deep pools in it. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as pool-bird, -ground, -side; 
pool-haunting adj.; pool-lily, a waler-lily; pool- 
measure, pool-price, the measnre or price of 
eval at the Pool on the river in London; pool- 
pass, a fish-way into or out of a pool (Pass 54.1 
3h); pool-reed (called also fole-reed and pedl- 
reed), the common Reed (Phraguitles communis) ; 
pool-root, White Snakeroot, Lupalorium agera- 
toides( Billings Afed. Dict, 1890); pool-rush (called 
by Lyte Aole-rush), the Bulrash, Scirpes lactestres ; 
sometimes erroneously, 7yfha Jatifolia; pool- 
snipe, + -suite, the Redshank, 7ocaneus calidris ; 
pool-spear = Zoo/-reed; poolwort, a name given 
in U.S. to Eupatortun aromaticum (Billings). 

isgx Faaunce /felfodorns’ ‘Ethiopia, Fit neast for a 
*poole-byrde. 1847 EMEKSON Poems, Afonadnoc, Pasture 


Also | 


61275 AY Pains of 


1789 Ross ffelenore 58 She..made nae | 


POOL, 


of *pool-haunting herds. 1902 Coutemp. Rev. Oct. 576 
Her heart sank Tike a *pool-il yat shadow. 1768 Ghee 
in Ann. Reg. 74/2 An_action Broce fc akxins: two coal 
merchants.. for selling five chaldrons of coals for *pool-mea- 
sure, without delivering the full quantity. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 125 Plan and Section of Fish Pass .. 
example of a *Pool Pass. 1832 Examiner 23/1 Upon each 
chaldron of coals brought to the market toate shillings .. 
was added to the "pool or market price, which addition 
furnished the profits to the merchant. 1587 T. Newron 
Lemnie's Bible tlerbal 150 Another kinde of Reede there 
is growing by the bauks of standing waters, and on the 
shores of riuers, which hath a long, round and hollowe 
stalke or strawe, full of knottie iainuts..This kinde, is our 
common *Poole Reede, Spear or Cane reede. 1879 Prioa 
Names Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 187 I’ole-reed, properly ..called 
in our western counties, Pool-reed, from its place of growth, 
Arundo Phragmites. 1712 M. Hexay Life P. Henry i. 
Wks. 1853 II. 608/2 If we lay our childrea hy the *pool- 
side, who knows hut the Ilessed_ Spirit may help them in, 
and heal them. 1892 Jean A. Owen Within an hour of 
London Town (ed. 2) 236 The redshank, *pool-snipe, teuke 
nr took..; all these names are given to him. 166x Lovece 
ffist, Anim, & Ain, 182 *Poole-snite... They have a strong 
aud uupleasant rellish, and live wholly upon fish. 

Pool, 54.2 doca/. [Origin unascertained.] A mea- 
sure of work in roofing and flooring: sec quots. 

1669 5S. Corepress in ?As1 Trans. IV. toro Charges of 
Covering Houses with Slate... Every Poole of work is either 
6 foot hroad and 14 foot up, ou both sides, or 168 foot in 
length and one in breadth, 1847-78 in Hatutwett. 1886 
Exwoatuy IV. Somerset Word tk s.v., In building, it is 
usual to speak of ‘a pool of joists’; meaning the numher 
of joists sufficient for the space between the wall and a 
beam or girder, or between two beams... The word only 
applies where main beams or short joists between dwarf 
walls are used...Also used for a similar space on a roof, 
which is covered by a ‘ pool o’ rafters’. 

Pool, 54.3 [= F. fouwle in same sense (1676 in 
Mme. de Sévigné) : see Note below.] 

1. In certain card games, etc.: ‘Vhe collective 
amount of the stakes and fines of the players 
joining in the game. 

(H, as appears to be the fact, sense 2 was derived from 1, 
this must fae been in nse before 1693.) 1731-13 Swiet 
one to Stella 2 Jan., I played at cards this evening at 

ady Mashain's, but I only played for her while she was 
waiting; and I won hera pool. 17.. Aeversis, So that the 
great quiuola pool will consist of 26 fish, and the little 

ninola pool of 3 fish, Each time that the stakes are 
rawu, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than the 
first original stake, the pool must be replenished as at first. 

1766 [C. Anstey] Bath Gurde viii. go Industrious Creatures 
that make it a Rule To secure half the Fish, while they 
manage the Pool. 19772 Town § Country Mag. 29 Miss 
D—n..was hopping away with the pool from the Coterie. 
1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Lad. Malmesbury (1870) L. 

4% The ton here is the game of ‘Commerce’, which the 
ine people play immoderately high, sometimes 1ooo/, the 
pool, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each deal. 1887 
Buack S$. Zesbra 215 ‘They continned the game..with the 
addition of a half-a-crown pool to increase the attraction. 

b. The receptacle containing the stakes; the 
pool-dish. (Quot. 1886 appears to be an error.) 

19770 Streets & inhabitants of Birmingham 87 Enamel 
Manufacturers. These ingenious Artists make Candlesticks, 
Snuff Boxes, luk Stands, .. Quadrille Pooles, Smelling Bottles 
--and al! sort of small Trinkets for Ladies Watehes, etc. 
1816 Sincra A/rst. Cards 262 (Gleek) Vf an odd number is 
given the eldest hand claims the largest half, or else the odd 
one is given to the pool [1680 Cotton Gamester 65, 1734 
Sevmova Compl, Gasnester 26, or else it is giveu to the box]. 
[1886 F.G. S. in WV. § Q. 7th Ser. 1. 477/2 Quadrille pools 
are the fishes or other counters used in playing the old- 
fashioned game of quadrille.) : 

+2. A patty in a card-game, as comet or quadrille, 
in which there is a pool; a ‘game’ or match. 70 
make (up) a pool, to form or make up the party or 
requisite number of players for such a game. Oés. 

1693 SouTueane Maids last Prayer m. ili, What say 
you to a Pooile at Comet, At my House? 1732 Mrs. 

ELANY Antobiogr. 4 Corr. (1861) 1. 346, I played two 

Is at commerce. 1796 JANE AusTEN Pride & Prey. xiv, 
She..had sent for him only the Saturday before, to make 
up her 1 of quadrille in the au ae 1801 Sporting 
Mag. XVIII. 21 Our party was put off till the Monday, 
when we played six pools. 1859 Tuackraay Virgin. ix, 1 
daresay tbe resolute lady sat down with her female friends 
to.a pool of cards and a dish of coffee. . , 

3. A game played on a billiard-table, in which 
each player has a ball of distinctive colour with 
which he tries to pocket the balls of the other 
players in a certain order, each player contributing 
an agreed sum, the whole of which nt the end 
falls to the winner; also, a similar game in U.S. 
played with balls numbered 1 to 15, the number 
of each ball a player pockets being added to his 
score. 

1848 Tuackeaay Bk. Snobs xxiii, He plays pool at the 
billiard-houses, and may be seen engaged at cards and 
dominoes of foreuoons, 1851 Fitzcerato Lnphranor (3904) 
26 He was waiting till some men had fiuished a pool of 
billiards upstairs. 1873 Bennett & ‘Cavenpisu’ Bittiards 5 
French billiards ’ was essentially single pool. 1887 Miss 
Baappon Like & Unlike x, They played billiards, pool, or 
pyramids with skill and success. é ‘ 

4. a. Rifle-shooting. A contest in which each 
competitor pays a certain sum for every shot he 
fires, the proceeds being divided among the winners. 
Also atir76, 

1861 Sat. Rev, 20 July 57 The attractions of the review 


aud the temptatious of peo targets have filled up the void 
left by the slackness of contributions. 1862 /éid. 5 July 7 


POOL, 


The sort of pot-hunting known at Wimbledon and else- 
where as Pool, where the value of a bull’s-eye is much more 
considered than the credit of handling with success the 
Queen of weapons. 1869 Daily News 6 July, Pool and 
other breech-loading firing is made continuous instead of 
intermittent. re i 

b. Betting. The collective stakes of a number 
of persons who each stake a sum of money on one 
of the competitors in some contest, the proceeds 
being divided among the backers of the winner. 

1881 [see Part MUTUFL]. | 

5. A common fund into or from which all gains 
or losses of the contributors are paid; hence, a 
combination of capitalists for united speculative 
operation in a stock or commodity; a combine. 

187z W. R. Travers in MN. Fork Herald 25 Nov. 8/3, 
I find myself charged by Mr. Jay Gould.. with being 
interested in a put or pool in Northwestern common with 
Mr. Drew,..andothers. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Yrud.29 Jan. 
4/4 Stamford rich men have formed a pool to pay the fines 
imposed upon them for fast driving, 1906 Slackw. Alay. 
Jan, 146/1 His little history of the fifty-million dollar pool 
in Union Pacific Preferred Stock showed that it was 
a ‘blind pool‘, to run for five years, A : 

6. An arrangement between previously competing 
parties, by which rates or prices are fixed, and 
business or receipts divided, in order to do away 
with mutually injurions competition: see quot. 
1882. Also aéfrib, Originally U.S. 

1881 Chicago Times + June, The marine insurance men 
are still striving to form a pool, and expect soon to succeed. 
Lid, 4 June, The company will now compete with the other 

ool lines leading eastward, /did. 17 June, The agreement 
lor a reorganization of the south-western freight pool. 188z 


Ditnece Counting Fo. Dict. (1893) 231 The object of | 


a‘ pool? is to put an end to the ‘war of rates’ which breaks 
out so frequently between two or more competing lines... 
Sometimes the proceeds of the trafficon competing lines are 
put into a common fund, and afterwards distributed accord- 
ing to conditions previously agreed on. This is called a 
‘Financial Pool’, In other cases, arrangements are made 
for a distribution of the traffic, each line agreeing to accept 
a specified proportion. This is called a ‘Physical Pool’. 
1887 Pal MaliG. 11 Oct. 12/1 Salt is the latest commodity 
placed under the control of a pool in the United States... 
‘The object of such a pool is'to keep up the price of salt, 
and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturers 

7. Fencing. A contest between teams, in which 
each member of one side fights each member of 
the other. 
1g0r Oxford Times 9 Mar. 12/4 What is termed a Poule 
4 Pepée was arranged’ between teams of six a side, each 
member of the one team fighting a duel with the six 
members of the other, in rotation, /did., Came out head of 
the pool, receiving only one hit in his six engagements. 

8. Comé., as (in sense 1) Aool-dish, -game; (sense 
3) pool-ball, -table; (sense 4b) pool-chech, -room, 
-seller, -selling, -ticket : sce also 4a and 6. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Pool-balls, ivory balls, 9 or 
¥2 to the set, about 2 inches in diameter, for playing 
akinad of billiards. 1890 L.C. D’Ovue Nofches 11, 1 Seale 
up ter see wot the preacher had giv' him; boys, ‘twas 
nothing but a brass *pool-check. 1878 H. H. Gisas Ombre 
19 The Dealer then setting the *pool-dish at his right hand, 
places in it five points. 1865 Comp Domino-Player 16 
Domino *Poo! Game..is played by fitting the same num- 
bers together, as in all the games with dominoes, except the 
matadore. 1887 Chicago Advance 13 Oct. 6/1 The hetting 
--is now mostly done in *pool-rooms. 1892 Padi Mall G. 
4 May s5/r Only one or two of the women came out of the 
pool-room with more money than when they entered it, 
fbid., The New York police have steadfastly resisted the 
efforts of enterprizing ‘*pool-sellers’ to ale betting on 
horse racing as easy for women as for men, 1887 Daily 
Tel, 12 Mar. 5/1 Wagering, or, as it is called on the other 
side of the Atlantic, *pool-selling. 1860 Hucues Jom 
Brown ai Oxf. xxxiii, Tom’s good eye and steady hand, 
and the practice he had had at the. .*pool-table, gave him 
considerable advantage. 

[Wore. In Eng. use this word has undoubtedly from the 
18th c, been identified with Poor s3.!: see quots. 17. .,1766 in 
sense 1, with their references to the fist in the pool. But 
the French use of poude for the same thing, with the fact 
that the French is found earlier, makes it almost certain that 
the term was taken from Fr., and associated with the Eng. 
word fool. F. poule is held to be a sense of ponle hen, 
chicken, being perh. at first slang for ‘ booty, spoil, plunder *. 
Mme, de Sévigné ina letter of 29 July 1676 uses Joule ex. 
actly in the sense of Eng. food; and in a letter of 30 June 1680 
says ‘Si Denjean est de ce jeu, il prendra toutes les poules: 
cest un aigle*,a play upon the sense ‘hen’. The Dict. of 
the Académie, ed. 1, 1694, and that of Furetiére, ed, 2, 1701, 
also explain Joule almost in the words in which it stands 
in the Dict. Acad. ed. 7, 1878: ‘Poule se dit, & certains 
jeux, de la quantité d'argent ou de jetons qui résulte de la 
mise de chacun des joueurs et qui appartient & celui qui 
gagne le coup. La poule est grosse. Mletire a la poule. 
Gagner la poule', There is perh.a similar relation between 
F. fiche a fish at cards, and the Eng. ‘fish’ in the ‘ pool’) 

Pool (p#l), v1 [f. Poon sb.1] 

41. ftv. Of land; To be marshy or full of pools. 
Of water: To form pools, to stand, stagnate. Ods. 

¢1420 Pallad. on /usb. 1. 89 Ne poole [v.~ pulle; L. 
tlagnet) hit not, ‘but goodly playn elonge. 1626 Bacon 


Sylva § 537 On the other side the Water must but Slide, 
and not staad or Poole. 


2. fvans. In quarrying granite: To sink or make 
(a hole) for the insertion of a wedge; hence fool- 
hole, a hole made in this process. In coal-mining ; 
To undermine (coal) so as to cause it to fall. 

1793 Smeaton Adystone L. § 91 Holes or notches, cut (or, 
as they term it, pooled) in the surface of the stone. /did., 


These pool-holes are sunk with the point of a pick, 1816 
Vor, VE, 


11138 


J. A. Paris Guide Mounts Bay §& Land's End ii. a5 The 
method of splitting it [granite]is by applying several wedges 
to holes cut or (pooled) in the surface of the stone. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 979 ‘The first set [of workmen] curves or 
pools the coal along the whole line of walls, laying in or 
pooling at least 3 feet. 1863 A. Brit. Daily Jail 5 May, 
[He] was working at the face of the seam, undermining or 
pooling the coal so as to bring it down. 

Pool \p#l), v2 [f. Poon sd.3]  ¢rass. To throw 
into a common stock or fund to be distributed 
according to agreement; to combine (capital or 
interests) for the common benefit; sfec. of com- 
peting railway companies, etc.: To share or divide 
(trafic or receipts). 

1879 Daily Chron. 30 ae A diminution in the volume 
of traffic passing over the line under the arrangements made 
with competing lines to‘ pool’, or, as in England would be 
said, to ‘divide’ the traffic carried. 1879 H. Grorce 
Progr, & ov. i, iii, (1881) 166 Ie is this general averaging, 
or as we may say, ‘ pooling ’ of advantages, which neces- 
sarily takes place. 1884 ald Mall G. 2 Aug. 3/1 The 
arrangement for ‘pooling’ the Continental traffic of the 
two companies to Folkestone, 1895 MWestéon. Gaz. 25 Sept. 
1/3 The endowed funds of the Church ought to be pooled, 
equalised, and redistributed according to the wark done, 

Hence Pooled ///. a.; Poo'ling 74/. sh. 

1884 American \YY. 229 A pooling combination to regu- 
late prices, 1884 /’ad/ Alad? G. 30 Npr. 11/1, 1 don't think 
this pooling of the [railway] rates will stand. 1888 /4id. 
21 jae of2 Negotiations.. with a view of extending the 
pooled area. 1892 Narrow (N.V.) 15 Dec. 446/1 ‘Fhe repeal 
of the section of the law prohibiting railway pooling. 

Pool, dial. f. Put. vw. Pool, poole, obs. ff. 
PoLr, Pot. Pooler, var. POLER (sense 1). Pool- 
hole: see Poo. v1 2. 

Pooly (pli), a. [f. Poon 54.1 + -y.]  Resem- 
bling a pool ; abounding in pools; swampy. 

1821 Joanna Baitur Aetr. Leg., Wallace viii, As angler 
in the pooly wave. 1822 Alacéw, Mag. X1.181 The water 
struggled onwards through narrow gullets, boiling caldrons, 
and pooly whirls, 

Pooly, obs. f§ Puttey. Poomel, obs. f. ’om- 
MEL, Poomgarnet, -gernett, obs. ff. Postr- 
GRANATE, Poompe, obs. f. Pump. 

| Poon (pén). Also 7 pone, g pubn, puna, 
poona, -ay. [Singhalese Aina, Tamil pusevai.] 
One of several large East Indian trees of the genus 
Calophyllem, esp. C. Jrophyllum; also, the timber 
furnished by these trees, used for masts and spars, 
and for building purposes. Chiefly a//rzd., as poon- 
mast, -Spar, -lree, -wood ; poon-oil, a dark-green 
thick oil, having a strong scent and bitter taste, 
expressed from the seeds of C. /uophyi/um (poon- 
seed), used in medicine and for burning in lamps. 

1699 Dameter Moy. 1h. 1. 64 For Masting, the Fir and 
Pone Trees are the best. 1727 A. Hamuton New Ace. 2. 
Jud, 1, xxii. 264 There is good Poon Masts, stronger, but 
heavier than Mir, 1840 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XX}. 300/2 
Poon is also of two kinds, the dark and the light. 
a wood that answers very well for masts....Fhe Malacca red 
poon is that of which masts and yards are made. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, Poon-wood, an Indian wood, .. 
used for ship-bhuilding, for planks, and also for spars. 1880 
C. Ro Marknam Perse. Bark 377 The poon trees .. are 
ehiefly found in Coorg. i 

| Poonae (pin&k). [Tamil Pusnaheu, Singha- 
lese Punakkut.] ‘The oil-cake or mass left after the 
oil has been expressed from coco-nut pulp: used 
as fodder or manure. 

1890 in WeBSTER. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dici. 

Poonah (pn). Name of an Indian city in the 
Bombay Presidency ; a¢frié.in Poonah painting, 
an artistic process in imitation of oriental work, 
in which pictures of flowers, birds, etc. were 
produced on rice (or other thin) paper, by the 
a pEuestion of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and withont backgronnd : fashionable in 
England in the early part of the rothc. So 
Poonah brush, a stumpy round-headed brush 
used for this; Poonah paper, the paper on which 
it was done; Poonah-painted a.; Poonah 
painter. (See V. & Q. roth s. VII. 107, 152.) 

18ar Examiner 272/2 The Poonah taught in a superior 
style. Ladies instructed in the above Elegant Art. 1822-3 
Pigol & Co.'s Directory, Cheltenham .. Stanton Mrs., 

Indian poonah painter, 2t Bath Street. 1829 Fug. Lady's 
Bk, 469 A piece of tracing-paper, of a peculiar manufacture, 
which is sold at the stationers’ shops as Poonah-paper. 
1840 TuackErav Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 153 What are called 
‘mezzotinto’ pencil-drawings, ‘ poonah paintings ’, and what 
not. 1859 SALA 7%. round Clock (1861) 179 ‘Two pairs of 
silver grape-scissors, a poonah-painted screen, a_papier- 
mache work-box. 1889 Aathony's Photogr, Bult. U1. 48 It 
may be applied by using a strong hog hair or poonah brush 
charged with vermilion, 

Poonahlite (pénaleit), A/iz. Also poona-, 
punah-. [f. Poouak (Puna) in India, where found 
+ -LitE.) A variety of Scotrctte from Poonah. 

1831 H. J. Brooxe in Philos, Mag. Ser. 1, X. 110 Poonahe 
dite ...a beautiful variety of apophyllite from Poonah, .. 
accompanied by some slender crystals, which I at first 


| supposed were mesotype or needle-stone, but which differ 


| 


from both substances in measurements the Poonahdite bein 
a rhombic prism of 92°20. 1866 Watts Dicd. Chen, IV. 
689 Poonahlite, /éid. Index, Punahdite. 

Poond, -e, obs. ff. Poxp, Pounp (an enclosure). 


{| Poonga-oil (pz-ngijoil). [f Tamil panga or 


It is | 


POOP. 


Malayal(an) fetgaut, name of the plant.] A dark- 
yellow oil expressed from the seeds of the Kuuuya, 
fongamia glabra, and used in India as lamp-oil 
and as a remedy in skin-diseases; Kurung oil. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 919/1 In India an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds, 1890 Bttrincs 
Med. Dict. V1. 370/2 Voonga oil is in high repute in India 
as an application for scabies and other skin diseases. 

|| Poonghie, phoongyee, phungyi (p- 
g%7, po'ndzi). korms: $ pongni, 9 phonghi, 
-gee, phoongee, -gye(e, poongee, -ghee, -ghie, 
“By, -gyee. [Burmese Apdngy?, f. hponw glory, £yi 
great.] ‘The name generally given in Burma to a 
Buddhist priest or monk. Also atfrid. 

1788 I. Macnus tr. Sonverat’s Voy, WN. 17 Their Priests 
-.are called Ponguis, and are less informed than the 
Bramins. 1834 Be. Bicanoer in Jra/. dud. Archip. WV. 
222-3 (V.) The ‘Falapoins are called by the Burmese Phon- 
ghis, which term means ‘great glory’, 1899 F. Pottox 
Sport Brit. Burmah VUW.7 The poonghee houses or monas- 
teries are splendid, 1897 Lo. Roverts 41 Vrs. /udia Ixvi. 
(1898) 518, } still bear cecasionally from one or other of my 
Paonghie friends, 1899 VF. TP. Durern Log Sea-waif 302 
Vellow-garbed, close-shaven Phoongyees were squatting all 
over the pavement. 

Poop (pip), 54.1) Forms: 5 pouppe, pope, 
poppe, 5-7 powpe, 6 pupe, pewpe, 6-7 ponp(e, 
poope, puppe, pup, (7 pub), - poop. (Mic. 
a. OF. pupe, fofe (¢ 1400 in Godef. Comfl.), ¥. 
foupe = lt, poppa, Prov., Sp. Pg. fopa:—late L. 
*puppa for L, puppis poop, stern.] 

1. The aftermost part of a ship; the stern; also, 
the aftermost and highest deck, often forming the 
roof of the cabin built in the stern. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. ii.93 The pouppe whiche is 
the hindermost partye of the shippe. 1495 .Vaval Acc. 
flen. F'11 (1896) 193 In the poppe of the seid shipp, 1496 
fifd. 176 The dekke ovyr the somercastell & the pope. 
1497 /éid. 227 The powpe abalt. 1555 Even Decades 203 
The highest parte of the Castel of the poope. 1558 Puacr 
cEneid i Nijb, There fell a sea that made the puppe to 
yelde. 1566 J. Partrioce /asidas 492 The lusty fish 
begin at paynted pupe totoy, 1573 ‘Twrne Eneid x, Eej, 
She with right hand pup did shoue. rg81 J. Beu. //ad- 
don's Anszv. Osor. 452 Vhe chief prove and pewpe (as the 
Proverhe is) and shooteanker of their whole Idolatrous 
Sacrifice. 1606 Suaks, dnt. & Ch 1. it. 197 The Poope 
was beaten Gold, 1643 Prysxn Som Power Parl. App. 
209 Those are equally safe who are ia the fore part, as those 
who are ia the puppe. 1674 tr. Scteffer's Lapland xxi.101 
Made in the fashion of half a boat having..the poupe of 
one flat board. 1704 J. Hares Lev. Zechu. 1, Poop of 
a Shif, is the Floor or Deck over the Round-house or 
Master's Cabbin, heing the highest part or uppermost part 
of her Wall astern. 1776 Mickce tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 53 
High on the poop the skilful master stands, 1868 Regul. 
& Ord. Army § 1305 When the prisoners are on deck, the 
detachment of ‘Troops is to be on the poop. : 

th. Af poop, tu (the, one's) Poof, of the wind: 
stern. Ilence fig. Oéds. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovid xit. 148b, The thousand shippes had 
wynd at poope, 1588 Hickock tr, Frederick's Voy. 31 
They goeto Pegu, with the winde in powpe. 1598 BaRcKLEY 
Felice, Alan (1631) 411 ‘They continue with him so long as 
the wind bloweth in thepoope. 1621 Motte Camerar, Liv. 
Libr, w. ix. 255 When they saw the wind blew merrily ina 
their poope. 1687 A. Lovete tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 16 
We bore away to the starboard ..with a Wind in Poop. 

0. fransf. A cabin built on the after part of the 


quarter-deck ; a round-house. vare. 

aggr Acts Privy Counc. (1891) 11. 257 The covering of 
clothe of golde belonging to the captaines cabane or powpe 
of the Gallie. ; 

+2. fratsf. The dickey or seat at the back of 
a coach; the hinder part of a man or animal, the 
posteriors, mp. co/log. or vulgar. Obs. 

¢ 1614 Fretcner, etc. HF af Sev, Weap i. i, Uf you.. 
meet a footman by the way, in orange-tawny ribbands, 
running before an empty coach, with a buzzard [the bare- 
headed lackey] i’ th’ poop on’t. _¢ 1645 HoweLe Lett, (1650) 
Il. 25 She took a mouthfull of claret, and spouted it into 
the poope of the hollow bird. 1706 FE. Warn Wooden 
World Di'ts, (1708) 96 While he manages his Whip-staff 
with one Hand, he scratches his Poop with the other. 

3. attrib. and Conib.,as poop-cabin, -deck, -end, 
-ladder, -rail, -staff; poop-lantern, -light, a 
lantern or light carried at the stern to serve as a 
signal at night; poop-royal, the deck forming 
tbe roof of the poop-cabin; a top-gallant-poop. 

1851 W. Corton Deck § Porl i. 16 Another order soon 
eame for the construction of a *poop-cabin, 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef Mast xvii, A large, clumsy ship,..with her top- 
masts stayed forward, and high *poop-deck. 1839 MarrvaT 
Phant. Shif x, Philip remained on deck tbe *poop- 
ladder. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cye/.s.v. Ship, Plate, Hull. 
*Poop Lanthorns. 1 Fatcoxer Dict, Marine (1789), 
Aiguille de fanal, an iron crank or brace, used to sustain 
the p-lanthorn, 1836 E. Howarn &. Reeser iii, We 
carried... the customary *poop-light of the commodore. 
1867 Suytn Sailor's Word-bk., *Poop-rails, the stanchions 
and rail-work in front of the poop. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Dunette snr Dunette, the *poop-royal. 
1800 Naval Chron, WL. 274 The poop royal, in our present 
first rates is omitted. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxvi. IV. 472 
Kynegeirus..in laying hold on the *poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe. 


+ Poop (pép), 54.2 Os. Also 6 poope. 
TEaticicror f. Poop y.1 Cf. LG. pup, pip, Du. poep 
Crepitas ventris.] A short blast in a hollow tube, 


as a wind instrument; a toot; a gulping ae 


POOP. 


a3gsz Uoatt Royster D, 1. i. (Arh.) 32 Then to our | 
recorder with toodleloodle poope As the howlet ont of the 
yuic bushe should hoope. ¢1s80 Jerrerte Bughears Vv. | 
vi in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), | taught them thier 
lerrie, and thier poop to, for their knacking. 1674 Ray | 
N.C. Words 37 Poops, Gulps in drinking. 1772 dun. Keg. 
g9/1 When this captain [frog] gives the signal for stopping, 
you hear a note like Joos coming from him, 

+ Poop, 54.3 Ods. In 6 pope, 7 poope. [Origia 
unascertained.} Some part of the furniture of 
a church bell: “perh. the ‘stay’ by which the 
swing of a bell is regulated, moving against the 
‘slider’? (Gloss. to work cited for quot. 1625). 

1509-8 Ree. St. Mary at Hill 264 them, payd for v bell 
popys for the bell Ropys xvd. 1625 Church. Ace. St. 
Wary, Reading (1893) 137 Paid for a board for the treble 
poope to save it rnd. 1632 /dfd. 147 Paid to willis for 
poopes and strapes for the bell this yeire, gs. od. 

Poop (pp), v.1 Forms: 5 poupe, powpe, 
pope, 6- poop, (9 dia. pup). [ME. fozpen, of 
echoic origin: cf. MLG., LG. pasen, MDu., Du. 
pocpen.] t+ intr, To make an abrupt sound as by 
blowing a horn ; to blow, toot ; lo gulp ia drinking. 

1386 Cuaucer .Vux's Pr. 7. 579 Of bras they broghten 
bemes and of box Of horn of boon in whiche they blewe and 
powped [s.77. poupid, pouped, poped]. ¢ 1386 — JVanc?- 
piles Prod. go And whan he hadde pouped in this horn To 
the Manciple he took_the gourde agayn. 1593 R. Barnes 
Parthenophil & P. Ode xi. in Arb. Garner V. 457 The 
Shepherds poopen in their pipe. 

b. (See quots.) dra/. and vulgar. 

3741-36 Battey, To Poof, to break Wind backwards softly. 
190 3, ng. Dial, Dict, Poop, v., Cacare, used of and by 
children. 


+t Poop, 2 Ods. Forms: 6 powp(e, 6-7 


poupfe, poopce. [Of obscure derivation: cf. Du. | 


poep a clown (Franck).] érans. To deceive, cheat, 
cozen, befool. 
_ 1575 Gam, Gurton w. i, But there ich was powpte 
indeede. 1596 Nasue Saran Walden 134 Wee shall.. 
trumpe and poope him well enough if .. he will needes fall 
a comedizing it. 1608 Suaxs. Per, 1v. ii. 25, 1, shee quickly 
upt him, she made him roast-meate for wormes. 2 1650 
lav Satyr, /'uppy (1657) 26 My two Gallants, {being poopt 
of what they enjoyed meerly to feel misery in the Tusse). 
1663 Drypen Wild Gallant wW. ii, Iee's poopt too. 

Poop (pép), 7.3 Agu. [f. Poop sd.t] trans. | 
Of a wave: To break over the stern of (a vessel). 

3748 Anson's Moy. mi ii. 79 A large tumbling swell 
threatened to poopus. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Lljb, The principal hazards incident to sendding are 
generally, a pooping sea; the difficulty of stecring. 1836 
aTarRyvat J/idsh, fasy xxvi, The frigate was pooped by 
a tremendous sea, which washed all those who did not hold 
on down into the waist. 

b. érvansf. Of a ship: To receive (a wave) over 
the stern ; to ship (a sea) on the poop. 

1894 Mesto, Gaz. 7 Dec, 5/1 An enormous wave was 

enh bee which demolished the hatehways and flooded the 

old with several feet of water. 1898 F. T. Buncen Cruise 
Cachalot xxviii, The supreme test ., is the length of time 
she will scud before a gale without ‘ pooping’ a sea. 

Poope, obs. f. Poor, Porr 56.1 

Pooped (ppt), a. [f Poor sd.) + -Ep 2.) 
Having a poop: chiefly in comb. as Aigh-fooped. 

1879 Beeruonm J’atagonia i. 7 Magellan dropped anchor 
there, with his quaint, high-pooped craft. 1897 Iesti. 
Gaz. 30 Dec. 1/3 There were soldier sentries .. ready to 
shoot from the pooped watch-tower [on a convict-ship]. 

Poope-holy, variant of Porg-voty Oés. | 

Poopet, obs. form of Poprer. 

t+ Poop-noddy. 0és. [?f. Poor v.®, to cheat, 
cozen + Noppy, tool, simplelon, as if = cozen- | 
the-simpleton.] ? = Cony-catcHer, Cony-caTcit- 
ixc. Cf. Nopprpoop, 

1606 Wily Beguiled Cjb, tam sure I saw them close 
together at Poop-noddie, in her Closet. 1616 J. Deacon 
Tobacco Tortured 57 Alas poore Tobacco..thou that hast 
hene hitherto accompted the Ale-knigbts armes, the Beere- 
brewers badge,. .the Poope-noddies paramour, the Ruffians | 
reflection. \ 

Poor (piicz), «. (sb.) Forms: a. 3-5 pouere 
(povere), 3-6 pouer (pover),(4 poeuere, poeure, 
pouir), 4-5 poer, powere, 5 poyr, 5-6 pawer,.\ 
(6 poware). &. 3-5 poure, 4-6 powre, pour. 
y- 3-7 (-9 dial.) pore, 4-7 poore, (6) 7- poor. 
5. Se. and worth. dial. 4-6 pur, 4-8 pure, (4 
puyre, 5 pwyr, poyr, 6 peur(e, pwir, puire), 6- | 
puir(ii), (9 peer). [ME. fov(e)re, pouere, poure, | 
a. OF. povre, -ere, poure, in mod.F. pauvre, dial, 
paure, pouvre, poure=Pr. paubre, paure, It. 
povere, Sp., Pg. pobre :—L. pauger, late L. also 
pauper-us, poor. The mod.Eng. poor and Sc. purr 
represent the ME. pore: with mod. vulgar fore, 
cf. «kore and the pronunciation of door, floor. 

On account of the ambiguity of the letter and its variant 
gv before 1600, it is uncertain whether ME. fonere, poure, 
pouer, meant pou- or fou. The phonetis series paupere(s, 
paupre, paubre, pobre, povre, shows that povre preceded 
poure, which may have been reached in late OF., and is 
the form in various mod.F. dialects. But the isth and 
early 16th. literary Fr. form was Jovre, artificially spelt in 
fs c. pauvre, after L. pauper, and ME. gare (the source 
of mod.Eng. fzor) seems to have been reduced from povre 
like o'er from over, ford from _loverd. Cf. also Poortitn, 
Porat, Poveaty. But some Eng. dialects now have fox 
(paur), which prob. represents ME. pour (pér).] 
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A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, c120§ Lay.22715 Riche men and pouere. ¢1300 Cursor 
41. 19775 (Edin.) Wip pouir {v. ». pouer] widus umhisette. 
13975 Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thornas) 453 Vith powere folk. 
c13z80 Wyeur Hs, (1880) 69 Be pe peple nevere so poer. 
1380 — Sed, Wks. WIL. 518 Poeure nedy men. ¢3440 York 
Alyst. xii. 48 And yf so be that she be pee [rine honoure]. 
1434 Misyn Afending Life iii. 110 Blissyd be pai pat ar 
1sq0 Test, Zor. \Surtces) VI. 108 My 
power frendes and neghhors. 3584-9 in Songs § Ball, 
(1860) 11 Uppone the poware commens. 

B. c1z00 Trin. Coll, Flom. 47 Gif hie was poure. 13.. 
Cursor A. 4375 (Cott.) Leuer es me be pour [7. 7”. pouer, 
pore] and lele, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes Ma aes iv, 117 The 
foure powre knyghtes. /did. xviii. goa He lived like an 
heremyte a poure liffe. 15935 Bury Wills (Camden) 125 
The helpe and socour of my pour soule. 

y. 03275 Lay. 22715 Riche and pore. «@ 1400 Prymer (1891) 
84 [Ps. xl. 17] Forsope y am a beggere and poore. 1475 
&k, Noblesse (Roxh.} 73 The pore comons. 1536 in Lete. 
Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 132 Desyuryng you..ta be 
good and gracyus lord unto me synful and poor creatur. 
rsgz C'ress Surewsaury in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1, 
165 Ageinst the pore chyld. 1611 Biste Fas. ii. 2 A_poore 
man in vile raiment. 1629 Sia W. Mure Tewe Crucif. 
2587 In soule most pore [s#sze Ore]. 1650 Poor [see B. 1c], 
1677 Laoy Cuawortn in 12th Nef. fist. SS. Comnr. 
App. v. 36 To honour my poore house, 

8 1340 Hamrotr Px. Conse. 509 Naked we come hider, 
and bare And pure. 1375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 
365 Puyre and riche men elyke. c1470 Henry Ifadlace 
vut. 467 Our rewme is pur, waistit be Sotheroun blud. 1483 
Cath. Angi. 294/1 Pure (<1. Pwyr). 1533 Gau Ateht Vay 
14 Thair pwir frendis. 1539 Aderdeen Reger. (1844) J. 165 
Puyr boddeis, 1868 Satir. Poems Reform. x\vii. 82 Quhat 
cummer castis the formest stane...4t tha peure winschis, 
1802 R. Anoverson Croeberid. Ball, 43 She..can always 
feel For peer (wok when distrest. 

B. Signification. 

I, 1. Ilaving few, or no, material possessions ; 
wanting means to procure the comforts, or the 
necessaries, of life; needy, indigent, destitute ; sfec. 
(esp. in legal use) so destitute as to be dependent 
upon gifts or allowances for subsistence. In 
common use expressing various degrees, from 
absolute want to straitened circumstances or 
limited means relatively to station, as ‘a poor 
gentleman’, ‘a poor professional man, clergyman, 
scholar, clerk’, ¢tc. The opposite of rch, or 
wealthy, oor people, the poor as a class: often 
with connotation of humble rank or station. 

c1zoo [see A.B. arsg0 Sazeles Warde in Cott. Hout. 
261 Ich isch pe apostles poure ant lah on corde. 13.. 
Cursor Af, 13312 (Cott.) To petre pat he pouerest fand, of 
all he mad him mast Raldandel 1390 Gower Conf. WL. 155 
He wiste wel his pours was povere. 1432-50 tn _//igdcn 
(Rolls! V.7 The son of a pover wedowe, 1547-8in E. Green 
Somerset Chantries (1888) 12 Ther is within the saide 
paryshe a house of poore people, callyd the spitle howse. 
1605 Suaks. Lear 1. iv. 21 If thou be'st us poore for a 
subiect, as hee’s for a King, thou art poore enough. 1665 
Lratuwait Comment fwo Yales 8 This Poor hath been 
an Epithete for Scholars in all Ages. «1687 Petty Ped. 
Arith, Pret., The whole Kingdom grows every day poorerand 
poorer. 1789 W. Bucuan Dons. Aled. (1790) 23 Mothers of 
the poorer sort. 1847 C, Bronte 9% “yre iv, They are 
almost like poor people's children ! 

b. In proverbial comparisons : 
MousE, Jos 3.4.1, Rat sé} 2c. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 211 To ben for evere til 1] deie As 
povere as Joh. 1533, etc. [see Jos 54.4 1]. 178a Miss Burxey 
Ceetlia 1x. iv, See, he’s as poor as a rat. 1900 WrEYMAN 
Sophia v, All as poor as rats, and no one better than the 
other. 

e. Of, involving, or characterized by poverty. 

13.. Crrsor Af. 13272 (Cott.) Mene men o ponr lijf [Fair 
men of pouer fode}, ¢1380 Wycnir Sed. Wks. Wt. 518 
Crist wip his apostlis lyvede most povere lif. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah ni, vic 143 Here he [Christ]. .had his poor and pain- 
full education, working on his Fathers trade. a1 
Worthies (1662) 1. 57 Forced..to take..poor and painful 
Employments for their Livelyhood. 1816 Scotr Axtig. 
xxvii, [’m sorry to see ye in sic a peer State, man. 


ad. fig. (or in generalized sense). 

¢ 1328 Spec. Gy Warw. 164 Pouh man haue muche kate! .. 
3it he may be pore of mod And low of herte. 1 Gowea 
Conf, 11, 128 So is he povere, and everemore Him lacketh 
that he hath ynowb. c1goo Mavnoev, (Roxb.) xi. 48 
Blissed be pai pat er poner in spirit. 1867 Jean InGELow 
Regret 12 They are poor That have lost nothing; they are 
poorer far Who, losing, have forgotten. 1876 C. D. WaRNEA 
Wint, Nile ii.33 People are poor in proportion as their 
wants are not gratified, 

2. Lacking, ill supplied; having a want or de- 
ficiency of some specified (or implied) possession 
or quality: const. + of (obs.), 7. 

1377 Lanct. 2. Pi. B. xitt. 301 Pore of possessioun in 
purse andincoffre. 1393 /éid. C. xvi 161 He pat bap Jonde 
and lordshep,..Shal ponrest ae aad at hus paroyng 
hennes. 14.. Znndale's Vis. 22 He hadde ynow3 of all 
rychesse, But he was pore of all godenesse. 158: MARBECK 
B&. of Notes 717 So long as God is not poore of mercie, so 
long cannot I be poore of merite. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Leét. vol. 11.) 30 They that are poore in reputation onght 
to presse up to the trenches. 1842 Macavvay in Trevelyan 
Life & Lett, (1876) VI. ix. 109 The English language is not 
so poor but [cte.]. 1863 E. V. Neate dual. 7h. §& Nat. 
157 Stratified masses, rich in organic remains, though poor 
in mineral substances, 

b. Of soil, ore, etc.: Yielding little, unpro- 
ductive. 

1sgz Nasne /, Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Onely poore 
England giues him bread for his cake. 1600 E. Brount tr. 
Conestaggio 30 All other delights that poore Hand coulde 


poyr in spirytt. 


see CHURCtI- 


t— 


POOR. 


yeelde. 1604 E. G[risstoxe] D'Acosia's Hist. Indies w. 
y. 218 They cal that [ore] poore which yields least silver. 
1965 A, Dicxson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 475 The poor clays 
require such manures as contain the greatest plenty of the 
vegetable food. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 192 
Poor and hungry soils. 1877 RavMono Statist, Mines & Min- 
ing 385 The poor slag contains about 7 ounces of silver and a 
trace of gold. It is too poor to treat, and is thrown away. 


3. In lean or feeble condition from ill feeding. 

1539 Bure (Great) Gex. xli. 1g Seuen other kyne.. 
poore [Coveko. thynne} and very euell favored and Jeane 
fleshed. 1600 Hottanp Lizy xxt. xl. 415 Their horses, no 
other than lame_jades and poore hidebound hildings. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg, wt. 321 Before his Training, keep him 
poor and low. 1716 Swirr Progr. Poetry Ws. 1755 LT. 
11, 161 Cackling shews the goose 1s poor. 1887 River Has- 
GARO ie xxxi, The horse perished, as ‘poor’ borses are 
apt to do. 

+b. Out of healih, unwell: = Poorty a. Ods. 

1788 L. Lyonin Avstit. Frnés. (1855) 15 Corperal Carpenter 
was taken poor. /dfd. 25 This day at night Leiut. Smith 
caine back and very poor he was. 1758S. Tuonrson Diary 
(1896) 12 Our men are very poor, and we scarce could get 
men for work or for guard. 

4. Small in amounl; less than is wanted or ex- 
pected ; scanty, insufficient, inadequate. 

arzag Aner, R. 114 Hwar was ener iginen to ent blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? 13.. Cursor Jf. 11307 (Cott.) 
Pouer gift can sco for him giue Pat com in pouert for to 
line. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (Rolls) H. 239 Schir 
Modred, his power wes so puir, Into the feild no langar 
micht induir. 1g85 T. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. 
xv, 16 b, By reason of the ee treasure of the religious.. 
(the place] coulde not haue bin fortified. 2652 NEEDwaM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl, 493 Every man and maid servant, or 
Orphant, having any poor stock may venture the same in 
their Fishing-voiages. 1703 Rowe Udyss. 11.1. 850 Death is 
too poora Name, for that means Rest. 1849 MacavLay /f/s¢. 
Eng. iii. 1. 314 The crop of wheat would be thought poor 
if it did not exceed twelve millions of quarters. : 

b. Depreciatively, with a numeral, connoting the 
smallness of the number or sum. 

1596 Suaks. 3 //en. (V, a iii, 180 One poore poe 
of Sugar-candie, 1600 — A. 2.1.1.2 le was. bequeathed 
me by will, but poore a thousand Crownes, 1734 ARBUTR- 
not John Bulé iw. ii, What are twenty-two poor years 
towards the finishing a Lawsuit? 1737 Bracken Farriesy 
fmpr, (1757) V1. 11 All. .he bad wagered was poor Thirteen- 
Pence, 1959 SrerNE 7¥. Shandy I. viii, It is but poor 
eight miles on Shandy-Hall, 1819 Keats /sade//a xxvi, 
A poor three hours’ absence. 

5. Deficient in the proper or desired quality; 
of little excellence or value; not worth much; 
of inferior quality, paltry, ‘sorry’; mean, shabby. 
Usually of abstract things: in reference to material 
objects, often approaching 1. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 14869 Pis folk ..O littel wijt, o pour 
resun. 143a-§0 tr, //igden (Rolls) 1. 71 After some men of 
pover and breve intellecte, and also of lytelle expericnce. 
15g T. Witson Logike (1580) 62b, Although it be a 
belpe. 1624 Carr. Ssutu Virginia §1 Such poore bridges, 
onely made of n few cratches thrust in the ofo]se, and three or 
four poles lnid onthem. 3714-15 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) 
V. 37 ‘Twasa poor Disconrse. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I]. xiii, 264 They made but poor work of it. 1777 Burke 
Corr, (1844) 11. 149 The House never made so poor a figure 
as in the debate on that bill. 2843 Murs. Cartyte Left. 
(1883) T. 252 Seditious cries will make a poor battle against 
cannon. 3888 Bryce Asser. Comniv. UL. lii. 301 The poor 

aving of the streets and their lack of cleanliness. fod, 
it was poor consolation to me to know fetc.}. 

b. Mentally or morally inferior; mean-spirited, 
sneaking; paltry, despicable, ‘small’; wanting in 
courage, spiritless. 

1428 Paston Lett, 1. 39 So fals, and so pouere,—but he 
was nevere of my kyn. 1611 Toukneur Ath. Trag. wv, 
A poore spirit is pooter thana poore purse. 16a7 tr. Bacon's 
Life & Death (1651) 17 A Man of a re Minde, and not 
valiant. 1685 Eart or Rocwester Valentinian y. ii, Shall 
I grow then so poor as to repent? 1796 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1846) vit. p. Ixxxvili, He is a poor creatnre and 
more ofa Genoese than an Englishman. 188a STEVENSON 
New Arab, Nts., Rajah's Diamond, He seemed altogether 
a poor and debile being. 1884.54 Fames’ Gaz, 12 Jan. 3/1 
From the intellectual point of view, there could not be a 
poorer creature, hs 

ce. Slight, insignificant, of little consequence. 

1603 Knotes Hist. Turks (1621) 1 The glorious Empire 
of the Turkes,.. hath ., nothing in it more wonderfull or 
strange, than the poore beginning of itself. 1721 Stryre 
Ecci, Afem, 111. iv. 38 Henry Earl of Surrey .. for .. the 
poor crime of assuming somewhat into his coat of arms, 
was actually beheaded. 1903 Mysrs f/us:. Personality 2 
Each one of those great sciences was in its dim and poor 
heginning. i" . 

d. In modest or apologetic use, said depre- 
ciatively of oneself, one’s performance, or something 
belonging lo or offered by oneself: Of little worth 


or pretension ; humble, lowly, insignificant. 

3423 Jas. | Aingis Q. xcix, Vnto joure grace lat now ben 
acceptable My pure request. 2a 1900 Chester Pi. (E.E.T.S.) 
250 Well is me that I may se thy face, bere in my honse, 
this poore place! 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay's Voy, 
Ep. Ded., ‘fo exclude olde men .. is {in my poore Conceipt) 
palpable erronious. 1602 Suaks. Mam. 1. ¥. 131 For mine 
owne re part, Looke you, Ile goe pray. 1605 CamMoEN 
Rem. Ded, : This silly pittiful, and poore Treatise. a 1745 
Swirt (J.), To be without power or distinction, ts not, in my 
poor opinion, a very amiable situation to a person of title. 
1814 Worpsw. £xcurs. ut, 118 If from my poor retirement 
ye had gone Leaving this nook unvisited. . 

6. Such, or so circumstanced, as to excite one’s 
compassion or pily; unfortunate, hapless. Now 


chietly collog. 


POOR. 
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In many parls of England regularly said of the dead whom 1 these our “poor relations monkeys], 1823 Lamp Avia Ser. | 


otie knew; = late, deceased. 

¢1275 Lay. 15421 To 3am saide bo ber Pe pore king Vor- 
tiger. 1390 Gower Conf 111. 296 This yonge lord..Al 
naked in a povere plit. ¢1400 Destr, Prey 9596 Then 
Deffibus.. Pletid vnto Paris with 2 pore voise. 1484 Caxion 
Fables of cEsop i. iv, Thus was the poure sheep vayn- 
quysshed. 1513 More A'lch. #77 in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II. 776 Going fe waye, leaving the poore innocent childe 
weeping as fast as the mother. a@1g68 Ascuam Sc/rolem. 
Arb.) 113 If Osorius would leaue of.. his ouer rancke ray!- 
ing against re Luther. 1597 B. Goocr Leresbach's 
élusb. 1. (1586) 85 Betwixt the Oke and it [the Olive] there 
is great hatred .. though you cut downe the Oke, yet the 
very Rootes poysoneth and killeth the poore Oliue. 1691 
i; Witsox Selphegor v. iii, Poor comfortless Woman: she's 
all’n asleep at last. 1787 Me. D’Arpiay Diary 26 Feb., 
Till his {Boswell's] book of poor Dr. Johnson's life is finished 
and published. 1834 Meowin Augler in Wales 11. 347, 1 
often think of poor Leyden’s lines. 1857 Mus. Carty.e 
Lett, (1883) II. 330 He looked dreadfully weak still, poor 
fellow! 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. ILL. 82 ‘Ihe poor 
thing had fallen aslecp also. 1886 Exwortuy IH. Somerset 
Word-bk, s.v., People who are dead are always spoken of 
as foor so-and-su...* You mind the poor old Farmer Pollet, 
that’s th’old Farmer George's father you know". 1887 //ow 
to Make a Saine viii. 114-15 In. common parlance the word 
‘poor’ had by general consent been prefixed to the names 
of the dead in this country...[They] had heen in the hahit 
of speaking of their departed friends as ‘poor So-and-so’. 
Oxford boatman. ‘When my poor dad was ferryman here’. 

II. 7. aésol. or as sb. (almost always in sense 1). 
a. absol, ia pl. sense (usually with ¢he); poor 
people as a class; those in necessitous or humble 
circumstances (often contrasted with éhe zich); 
spec. those dependent upon charitable or parochial 
relief; paupers. 

atazs Leg, Kath. 50 Poure ba & riche comen per to-foren 
him. ¢1230 Z/adi Meid. 9 Hwen pus is of pe riche, hwat 
wenes tu of the poure? 13.. Cursor Jf. 4707 Pe wreeche 
pouter (Gotz. be wrecched pore] moght find ua fode. 1375 

SarBour Brace 1. 276 Bath pur, and thai off hey parage. 
e14q7s Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1g0x) 1. 141 Aswell to the 
ere astotheriche, 1526 Tixpace J/aré xiv.s It myght 

ave been soolde for more then two houndred pens, and 
hene geven vito the povre. 1860 Daustr. Slefdane's Conti. 
47b, Colledges and such other places were fyrst founded 
for the pore. 1621 Fortcnnr Jilerinz ti, What poor attend 
my charity to-day, wench? 1687 Perty 704. Arith. (690) 
80 The poor of France have generally less Wages than in 
England. 1750 Gray Elegy viii, The short and simple 
annals of the poor. 1795 Burke 7%. Scarcity Wks. VIN. 
377 Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the political 
canting language, ‘The labouring poor’. 1864 TENsvson 
Northern larner, New Style xii, Take my word for it, 
Sammy, the poor in a loomp is had. Jf/od. Money left to 
the poor of the parish. 

+b. séug. = poor man, poor person. (In quot, 
13.., in sense 5d.) Ods. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 61g Passe neuer fro pi pouere, 3if 
T hit pray durst, Mr pou baf biden with pi burne & vnder 
boze resited. ¢zqgoo Now. Hose 5601 But the povre that | 
recchith nought, Save of his lyflode, in his thought. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, T byleue not tbat this poure 
may be maculed ne gylty of the hlame, ¢ rg00 KENNEDY 
Passion of Christ 480 Thoucht now lL stand dispitit as a 
pure, 1625 Jackson Creed v. xvi. §6 He had given some- 
what lo every poore in the Parish. 

te. sh. fl. poors, Obs. 

[asa hoes of Parit. V1. 136/2 La Lei eit owel Cours 
entre Poures & Riches.] 1483 Caxton G. de da Sour Liv b, 
Who that receyueth the prophetes the predycatours and the 
poures he receyueth my owne self. 1g56 Lavorr /ractate 
736 pls nother techis ryche nor puris. 1s5.. Burgh 

ce. Glasgow 1. 395 (Jam. Supp.) Sua that the gude toun 
nor hane resortand thairto sall be trublit with thair puris. 

d. possessive foor’s (in sing. or pl. sense). Now 
rare exc. déal, 

e¢1giz, Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 4893 Pal your hye 
dygnite .. No desdein haue of be pores fines avies 

ursor Mf. 19766 (Trin.) To sewe be pores cloping. «1656 
Hates Gokd. Rem, wu. Servint, ete. (1673) 16 It is the poors 
money, and the Talent of thy Lord which thou hidest under 
the ground. 1844 A. Pace Suppl. Xtrby’s Suffolk Trav. 
799 The poor’s estate comprises a cottage... and 13 A. 3 R, 

7 P.ofland. Se. dia’. She is now in the Poor's-house, 

III, Combinations and Phrases. 

8. Qualifying a sb. in special collocations: 
poor child, a pupil at a charity school (Cuinp | 
$6. 4)3 poor Clares, an order of nuns (see CLARE); 
poor debtor (see DEBror 1c) ; poor preachers, 
poor priests, an order of itinerant preaching 
clergy founded by Wyclif; poor relation, a | 
relative or kinsman in humble circumstances (also | 
transf.); + poor Robin sé., an almanack (from the | 
title of Poor Robin's Almanack, first published in 
1661 or 1662); v. zr. (with 7), to play the part | 
of ‘poor Robin’ (?ia allusion to Leer Robin's 
Jests, ¢ 1669, or one of various works with similar 
titles) ; poor vicar (see Vicar); poor white (see 
WuitE sd.), See also Poor Joun, Poor MAN. 

1706 *Poor children [see Cuttp sé, 4]. 
Sug Clergy 1, 214/2 Educated at Gieen ‘College in 
Oxtord ; where he became successively Poor Child, Taber- \ 
der, Fellow and Proctor. ¢ 1380 in IWyedif’s Wks. (1880)245 © 
(title) Whi *pore prestis han none benefice, /dfd. 248 3it 
bouj pore prestis my3tten frely geten presentacion of tease 
to haue benefices wip cure of soulis. 1880 F. D. Mattuew | 
ibid, Pref, 16 Wyclif's aim in instituting the poor priests 
was to supply the defects of the existing parsons, who too 
often, after collecting their tithes and dues,..Jeft their flock | 
without preaching or spiritual instruction. 1804 CoLeripce 
Lett. 11. 475 You sometimes see thirty or forty together of | 
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Poor Relations, A Poor Relation—is the moat irrelevant 
thing in nature,—a piece of impertinent correspondency,— 
an odious approximation,--a haunting conscience,—a pre- 
posterous shadow, Jengthening in the novntide of your 
prosperity. 1898 Hest. Gas. 16 July 2/1 The discarded 
ones [clothes]. were not sold. ‘They were bestowed on the 
Poor Relation. 1682 ‘F. Fraiman Meraciitus Atdens No. 82 
(3713) IL. 251, | never ? Poor-Robin‘d it, 1 never fasten’d 
vpon any notorious Servant of the City, the Name of Sir 
Thomas Creswel, upon the score of any private [mmoralities. 
“1916 Gentlent. iustructed (ed. 6) 320, She discern’d ..a 

Feast from a Feria, without the Ielp of poor Robin. 

9. General Combs. a. Attributive (from the 
absol. or sb. use), Of or for the poor, as foor-hour, 
-moncy, -relief, -school, b. Objective, as foor- 
bettering, feeding adjs. ¢@. Varasynthetic and 
adverbial. as foor-blooded, -charactcred, -clad, 
-lookinyg, -minded, -sighted adjs. 

1818 Bexitiam CH, Eng. 90 note, The objection, urged 
against that system..,in the name of the *Poor-bettering 
Society. 1889 W. F. Ran Austrian Flealth Resorts 71 
*Poor-blooded patients may indulge in a little old red 
wine. 1654 Gatanir Dise. Afof. 80 He might produce. .a 
*poor Charactered man, to do something for them. _@ 1586 
Stnxey Aveadsa (1622) 82 ‘To heave The “poore-clad truth 
of loues wrong-ordred fot. rg02 Hest. Gas. 6 Dec. 7/1 
Shivering, starving, poor-clad men and boys, 1657 J. 
Watts lind. Ch. Fig. 263 1s it not to deal onr bread unto 
the hungry, etc., *poor-feeding fasts? 1897 11. Druusmonp 
fdead Life 63 The soul-sick had to take their turu like the 
out-patients at the *poor-hour outside the infirmary, 1622 
Dexxex & Massincer Ufrgin Martyr ni, Vo..give your 

poor-minded rascally servants the lie! 1796 J. Buxson in 
Ment. (1822} 2953 ‘The choice of stewards to manage the 

*poor-smoney. 1898 Duddin Kev. Jan. 131 Questions of pro- 
perty, capital, labour, and “poor-relief. 1857 G, Oniver 
Collect. Hist. Cath. Relig. in Cornwall, ete. 427 He 
established a *poor-school on the premises. go H ‘esta. 
Gaz. 10 Nec. 3/2 In the poorschools where the bairns get 
more warmth ..than anywhere else, 1898 J. D. Rees in 
1oth Cent. June 1023 ‘Vhese beasts [elephants] are very 
*poor sighted, though their noses are extremely good. 

10. Special Combs.: + poor and rich, name of 
some game; poor-chest Poor-BoX 5 poor- 
farm \U.S.), ‘a farm maintained at public ex- 
pense for the housing aud support of paupers’ 

(Cent. Dict.); poor-fellow v. trans, (uonce-wd., 
lo address commiseratingly as ‘poor fellow’ (cf. 6); 
poor-master (27% S.), a parish or county officer 
who superintends the relief and maintenance of 
paupers; + poor-tax (also foor's fav), a tax for 
the relief of the poor, a poor-rate; poor-thing 
v. trans. (nonce-wi.), Lo speak of or address as 
‘poor thing’ (cf. foor-fellow). See also Poon- 
BOOK, -BOX, etc. 

162t J. Tavtor (Water P.) Jotfo Div, At Nouum, Mum- 
chance, mischance,..or at *Poore and rich. 1612 W. Parnes 
Curtaine-Dr, (1876) 67 Hadst thou a gainefull hand a rich 

*poore-chest. 1889 G, Huntincton in Chfcago Advance 
31 Jan., Now don’t *poor-fellow me, or imagine that 1 find 
lifea bore, 1883 American VI. 40 When he spares both 
undertaker and *poor-master further trouble. 18.. clones. 
Mission. XX XIX. 8 (Cent.) The Agent of the United States 
to the Sionx Indians was to act as a sort of national poor- 
master, and deal out rations. 1721 Berkey @ree., Auin 
Gt, Brit, Wks. 1871 TL. 198 If the *poor-tax.. was fixed at 
a medium in every parish, 1793 Friendly Address to Poor 
3 The Poor's Tax 1s much increased in every part of the 
kingdom. 1860 Vew Mirginians M1. 9 In my inexperience 
I ‘*poor thinged ’ her from the bottom of my heart 

Poor, v. Forms: see prec. adj. [f. Poor a, 
Cf. OF. fouverir to impoverish (Froissart).] 

+1. zutr. To become poor. Obs. rare, 

e:275 Digdy ALS. 86 Mf. 126/1 Now pou art riche, and 
now a pouerest (x#re couerest]. | . 

+2. ¢rans. To make poor, impoverish. Ods. 
1380 Wryetrr Sef. Wks. 1. 216 pus ben lordis and rewmes 

poorid. ¢14§0 in 3rd Rep, Jist. ASS. Conim, (1872) 280/2 
‘Thus is he riched, the kynge pouered. ¢1470 Hexrv 
Wallace x1. 43 This land is purd off fud that suld ws beild. 
arsoo Priests of Peblis in Pinkerton Scot. /oems (1792) 1. 
rq Your tennants,.ar puird: And, quhan that thay ar puird, 
than are ye pure, 

3. To call ‘ poor’ (Poor a. 6). sonce-z5¢. 

1865 Dickens Afni, Fr. 1. iv, Miss Lavinia .. put in that 
she didn't want to be ‘poored by pa’, or anybody else. 
1868 Hetrs Realmah viii. (1869) 227 Don't ‘poor’ me, Sir. 
Nobody ever ‘ poored’ me before. 

+ Poorable, a. Obs. rave~', In 6 pooreable. 
[Anomalous f. Poon a. + -ABLE.] Able through 
poverty, poor enough. 

1s7o Levins Afanif. ae Ded., His [Huloet’s Dict.] is 
great & costly, this is little & of light price, his for greter 
students, & them y! are richable to haue it, this is for be- 
ginners, & them that are pooreable to haue no better. 

+ Poorality. Ods. rare’. [f. Poon a, app. 
afler commonality.) The poor (collectively). 

1536 Petit. Lincoln Rebels to Hen. Vidi ir R. O.), Where- 
by. .the pooralitie of your Realme be vnreleuyd. 

Pooranic, Pooraun: see PuRANic, PURANA. 
Poorblind, obs, form of PURBLTND. 

+ Poo-r-book. Oés. Also 7 poor’s-book. A 
book containing a list of the poor in receipt of 


parish relief, 

1681 [see pollbook, Pour sé. 10]. 1682 Luttrece Brief 
Reé, (1857) L, 165 Such poor people whelRoe to conventicles, 
and not to their parish churches, shall putt ont of the 
poors book, and have no parish collections. 1819 Sporting 
Alag. 1V. 274 It [a parish meeting] was called for the in- 
spection of our poor-book. 


POORLESS. 


Poo'r-box. \lso 7 g poor’s box. .\ moncy- 
box vesp. ina church, for gifts towards the relicf 
of the poor. Cf. poor man’s box, Pook MAN 4. 

1621 13. Jonson Gifsies Metamorph. Whs. (Ruldg.) 624/74 
On Sundays you rob the poor’s box with your tabor. 
1662 Pens Piary 5 Mi, ‘lo the pewterer’s, to buy a 
poore's box, to put my forfeits in, upon breach of my late 
vows, 1708 Mss. on Drunkenness 27 Overseers go to the 
‘Vavern and get drunk with the Poor's Box. 1777 Subetusn 
srk, Scand. it. ii, She draws her mouth cil its. resembles 
the aperture of a poor’s-box. 1851 Mavunw /ovd. Latour 
11.76 2 The magistrates © ne 28. out of the puor's-box. 
185z Hook Cé. /iet. (1871) $91 In Ireland the Poor Man’s 
Hox, or ‘ poor-hox ‘as it is generally called, is still in nse. 
Tt is an oval box, half-covered, of copper or wood, with 
slong handle. 

Poorcehe, obs. f. Porcu. Poore, obs. f. Poxr, 
Pour, Power ; var. Poi z. Obs, Poore-blind, 
obs. f. PurnRuinl, Poorety, obs. f. lovertry. 

+ Poorful, « Oés. In 4 porful. _[irreg. f. 
Poon a + -run. Ch diveful, fiercefil.] Poor; 
thoroughly poor, 

13.. Pol, Keb. & Z. Deets 226 leou, swete sou dere! On 
porful hed list ou here, \nd pat me greuep sore. 

Poorge, obs. form of Puncr. 

+ Poo'rhead. (és. In 4 poure-, pouerehede. 
[f£ Poor a. + ede, -KAp.] The condition of 
being poor; poverty. 

1340 Styeu4, 130 Huanne pe man. onderstant and knaup 
his pourchede, be vilhede, pe brotelhede of his beringe. 
férd, 138 Pe guodes bet byep in guode pouerchede. 

Poorhouse (pierhaus). A house in which 
poor people in receipt of public charity are lodged ; 
a workhouse. 

1782 Phil. Zraus. UXNXV 376 Examination of the Poo 
house at Heckingham, 1821 Iivxon Qeeas. Pieces, frish 
slvatar xix, And a palace bestow for a poor-luuse and 
prison! 1894 Barinc-Goutn Avfy etdone W744 Vhe parish 
olficers would interfere, and carry her off to the puor-honse. 

Poovrify, v. xonce-wd. [f. Poor a. + -[i]ry 
(with pun on prerify.] trans. To make poor, 

giz Countrey- Marr's Let. to Curat 6 That Prince seenv'd 
caleulat rather for Voorifying (pardon the Clench) than 
Purifying the Church, 

Poorish (pirif), @ [f as pree. + -1sH1.J 
Somewhat poor, rather poor (in various senses). 

1657 in R. Potts Lifer Cantabr. (1853) 408 Born of poorisl 
parents, 1766 J. Dartnam Zrav/. 9g Jan. in W. Stork lec. 
h. Florida 29 Generally peorish land. 1801 Crariors. 
Saar Lett, Soltt, Wand, 1.34 His honour is living, though 
in a poorish state of health, 1884 1b, Cotnixcwoop Cuder 
etcor Flag 236 \t's poorish weather for a fight, Vil allow. 

+ Poor-Jack. Oés. = next,1. Cf. Jack I 30d. 

1682 J. Cottins Salt & Fishery 93 The sort of Cod that 
is caught near the Shure, and on the Coast of Newfuund- 
land and dryed, is called Poor-Jack. 1775 K. Twiss Trac. 
Spain ¢ Port, 267 Salt bacallho, which is like the fish 
called poor-jack. . 

Poor John, poo'r-john. [f. Poor a. + proper 
name Joun: cf. prec.} 

1. A name for hake (or ? other fish) salted and 
dried for food; often a type of poor fare. ? Obs. 
exc. //is/. 

e1585 TI. Cates Drake's Voy. W. fndies in flakluyt’s 
Mey. (1go3) X. 100 In this ship was great store of dry New- 
land fish, comasunly called with us Poore Juhn. 1592 
Suans. Now. & Ful i. 37 @ 1612 Hanincion Lpig~. u.}, 
Voore-lohn, and Apple-pyes are all our fare. 1657 RB. 
Licos Barbadoes (1673) 113 ‘wo barrels of salt Fish, and 
500 poor-Johns, which we have from New England. 1695 
Concreve Love jor ZL. u. vii, 1 warrant nou he'd rather cat 
a Pheasant, than a Piece of poor John. 1769 PENnaxr 
Zool, U1. 157 When cured it [the hake] is known by the 
name of Poor John. 1841 Mann. & JJouseh, Exp. (Roxb.) 
». xfii, Salted cod, and hake or Poor John, bad been in 
lee esteem as Lenten food. 

+b. Applied to a person. Oés. 

1589 Pape w. Uatchet 29 It is your poore Johns, that 
with your painted consciences haue coloured the religion of 
diuers. 

2. Name for some sea bird. ? Ofs. 

1775 Daueyaeie in PA. Trans, LXVIUL. 399 A.M. saw 
a bird fike a booby, but shorter winged and uecked, called 
by sailors, poor John. 1778 fbi. 404 Saw several poor 


| Johns, some sheerwaters, and a young alcatrass. 


Poork, Poork poynt, obs. ff. Pork, Poncurinr. 
Poor-law (piien!l>). The law, or system of 
laws, relating to the support of paupers at the 


public expense. 

1753 T. Atcock (¢/t/c) Observations on the Defects of the 
Poor Laws. [1758 J. Massis Plan for Charity-Llouses 
(title-p,), Considerations relating to the Poor and the Poor's- 
Laws of England.] 1764 R. Burn (¢/¢é) The History of the 
Poor Laws, 1818 Cosngrt /’od, Reg. XXXIIL. 165 In these 
documents. .the calamities of the nation have..been traced 
back to the Poor-Laws. 1838 Lytton Adice u. vii, The 
abuses of the old poor-laws were rife in his neighbourhood. 

b. attrib., as poor-law bill, officer, system, ete. ; 
poor-law parish: see Pattish sé. 2. 

1835 Magryat Ola Podr. xi, How the new Poor Law Bill 
will work remains to be proved. 1857 Kixcstry wo Y. 
Ago viii, In the present dependent condition of poor-law 
medical officers. ‘ 

Hence Poo'r-lawism (souce-wad.), the framing 
and practical application of poor-laws. : 

1858 S. G. Ossorne in Yimes 12 Nov. 7/4 Something 
more was wanted than stringent poorlawism. 

Poorrless, 2. rare. [See -Less.] Free from 
poor people. 

1778 Eng. Gasettcer (ed. 2) 3.v. Wimdorn, Wee Harley 
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POORLING. 


is hareless, Cranborn whoreless, and Wimborn poorless, the 
world will be at an end. 

Poorliness : see after Poorny a. 

+ Pooling, Oés. rare. [f. Poor a.+-Linc! 1.] 
A child of poverty, one of the poor. 


1581 MurcasiEer Positions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be there not 
as vntoward pooreliuges, as there be wanton wealthlinges? 

eee, (ptierali), adv. and a. [f. Poor @. + 
-LY 2.) Ina poor manner or condition. 

A. adv, 1. Ina state of poverty or indigence ; 

indigently, neccssitously. Now somewhat rare. 

¢1386 Cuavcer Clerk's 7, 157 Poureliche yfostred vp was 
she. 1483 Caxton Cato Diij, Bycause that nature hath 
created the pourly & al naked. 1588 Greune Perimedes 
31 Poorely content is Letter then richlye couctous. 1698 
Vrver Ace. E. fudia & P.121 The Banyans that live 
poorly and meanly, 1876S. C. J. Ixcuam Hhite Cross 
xxxvil, L will use all these ill-gotten gains in doing good, 
while I live poorly myself. 

2. With deficiency of supply, or of some desirable 
quality; scantily, inadequately, insufficiently, im- | 
perfectly, defectively; in mean style, in lowly 
guise, humbly; in an inferior way, not well, rather 
badly, with no great success ; not highly, with low 
estimation. 

¢ 1300 Havetok 323 And ther-hinne dede hire fede Poure- 
like tn feble wede.  ¢ 2386 Cuaucer Axd.’s 7. 554 Oonly 
a Squier.. Which was disgised pourely as he was. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour H ij b, The poure wymmen that lay 
pourely in theyr childhedde. 1552 Latimer Seri. Like it, 
o-7 Rem. (Parker Soc.) g$ His first coming is but very 
poorly, without any jollity or pomp. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 669 
If you sow one ground still with. .the same kind of grain, 
as wheat, barley, &c. it will prosper hut poorly. @1715 
Berner Own Time w. an. 1686 (1823) 1UL. g8 Their books 
were poorly but insolently writ. 1748 .dason's Loy. an. iii. 
320 They knew how poorly she was manned and provided 
for struggling with 50 tempestuous a gale. 1823 SovTuey 
Atist. Penins, War t.772 From the beginning Sir Johu 
Moore had thought... poorly of the Spaniards, 1840 Dicki.xs 
Barn, Rudge iii, Long lines of orly- lighted streets. 1883 
Mas. F. Mann Parish of lilly xviii. 219 Even now the 
wives and children came but poorly off. 

b. Often with ppl. adj. (to which, when used 
altvib,, it is properly hyphened), 

1897 Buack Green /ast. v, A spacious, poorly-furnished 
chamber. 1894 Sin E. Suctivan IWoman 1g Male births 
are more numerous than female births amongst the rly 
fed of the country. 1897 teste. Gaz. 10 Dee. 4/3 The 
best modes of dealing with poorly-gifted children. 

+3. In a way unworthy of one’s position ; un- 
handsomely, meanly, shabbily. Ods. 

13.. 54 Gregory (Vernon MS.) 579 Pe penaunt porliche 
he gret (Coffer A/S. Gregori wib scorn he gret], 1666 
Pepys Diary 6 Aug., They told me how poorly my Lord 
carried himself the other day to his kinswoman, Mrs. !loward, 
and was displeased because she called him unele. 1676 
Davoen Aurengs. v.i, The Gods have poorly robh'd my 
Virgin Bloom. 1680 Otway Orfhan u. vil. 738 ‘Twas 
poorly done, unworthy of your self. 1723 STEELE Conse. 
Lozers i, A Man, who poorly left me, to marry an Estate. 

4. Pitcously, abjectly, humbly; despicably, con- 
temptibly ; mean-spiritedly, without courage. 

1525 Lp. Berners Fro@ss. 11. cxili. [cix.] 326 To put hym- 
selfe poorely, without any reseruacyon into his obeysaunce 
and commaundement. 1§3§ Stewart Cron. Scot, (Rolls) I. 
64 Out throw the thrang rycht puirlie he flaw. 1649 Mitton 
Ethkon, xxviii, To set free the minds of Englishmen from 
longing to return poorly under that captivity of Kings, 
1664 Pervs Diary 24 Dec, He, instead of opposing..did 

rly go on board himself, to ask what De Ruyter would 

ave. @1811 Levoen Lord Soulis Poet. Wks. (1875) 82 
Young Branxholm peeped, and puirly spake, ‘Qh, sic a 
death is no for me!’ | 

B. adj. Chiefly col/og. [app. evolved from the 
adv., through such a use as /o look poorly: cf. to 
Zook tlt.) In a poor state of health; somewhat 
ill; unwell, indisposed. (Always predicative.) 

[1573 Tusser Hiesd. (1878) 79 Some cattle waxe faint, and 
looke poorely and thin.) 1750 B. Lyxnpe Diary (1880) 3272 
All summer I complaining and poorly, and my eyes trouble- 
some. 1756 Totoervy //ist, 2 Orphans M11, 201 This 
quotation caused even Mes. Nightley to laugh, tho’ she was 
but poorly, 1797 J. Benson in Jfent. (1822) 304, 1 have 
been rather ced today. 1855 MacauLay //isé. Eng. xx. 
IV. §30 His wife had..been poorly. 

Hence Poorrliness, the condition of being poorly; 


Poo'rlyish a., somewhat poorly. Both rare. 

3827 J. J. Gurxev in Braithwaite J/ew. (1854) I. 323 
Notwithstanding my poorliness, 182 
28 Aug., Lam but poorlyish, and feel 
letter, 

Poor man, 

1. Zit. A man who is poor (in any sense of the 
adj.) ; ¢sf. a man who is indigent or needy, or 
who belongs to the class of the poor. 

areas Ancr. R. 86 Ase be be seid to be knihte pet robbed 
his poure men. @ 1350 Cursor Jf. 10386 (Gott) To godd he 
guue be lambis to lottis, And to be pore men pe bole stottis, 
e1400 MauNDEV. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 In bat tand es na beggar, 
ne na pouer man. c14g0 in Parker Dom, Archit. 111. 82 Be 
hit distributed & saa oi to ponre men, beggers, syke 
folke & febull. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Jomprov. 169 But the 
poor Man is forced many times to buy his Materials he 
makes his Commodity with, of some of his own Trade. 

2. Applied in Banffsh., Aberdeensh., etc., with 
the local pronunciation Jeerman (pf#rmin), to a 
tude device for holding a fir-candle (i.e. a splinter | 
of resinous wood), formerly the ordinary source of | 
artificial light in farm-houses, barns, and cottages. | 


Lams Let. to Barton 
myself writing a dull 


1116 


In the times of licensed mendicancy, the duty of holding | 


and attending to the fir-candle was ay imposed upon 
the ‘bedesman' or vagrant ‘poor man’, who was_ granted 
a night's shelters and It is generally believed that from him 
the name fseer-man passed to the mechanical holder. 

1866 Grecor Dialect of Banffsh. 123 Peer-man,a candle- 
stick for candles made of bog-tir.. with a cleft piece of iron 
into which thecandle wasfixed. 1870 — eho of Olden Lime 
20 Light was given either by pieces of bog-fir laid on the fire, 
or by fir-can‘les, that is thin splinters of bog-fir, from one to 
two and a half or three feet long, fixed in a sort of candle- 
stick called the peer-mran or peer-page. 1880-83 J. Lixn in 
Trans. Inverness Scientific Soc. V1. 342 Wt was from this 
lemployiment of a mendicant] that the stand on which the 
fir-candle..was fixed..got its name Peer-Man, Pure-Man, 
or Puir-Man, these being local pronunciations of Poor Man. 

3. Poor man of mutton (Sc. colloqg.) : name for 
the remains of a shoulder of mutton, consisting 


mainly of the blade bone, broiled. 

1818 Scott Sr. Lanim. xix, I should like well. .1o return 
to my sowens and my remat-of-mutton. “cf. (note), 
I think, landlord..{ could eat a morsel of a poor man. 

4. Combs. with oor man’s (or foor men’s): 
+ poor man’s (men’s) box = Poor-Box (ods.) 3 
poor man’s Mustanp, ParwaceTy, PEvrrn, 
PLasTER, TREACLE (sec these words); poor man’s 
remedy, local name for wild valerian, I a/eriana 
officinalis; poor man’s salve, local name for 
Scerophularia nodosa and S. aguatica (Britten & 
Ifoll.); poor man’s sauce: sce quot.; poor 
man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel, Anagadlis 
arvensis, from its closing its flowers before rain. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com, Prayer, Communion, So many as 
are disposed, shall offer vnto the *poore mennes boxe. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Conun. 70 The rest 10 be geven to the 

ore mens boxe. 2657 W. Cones adam in Nden 220 OF 

“alerian... They never make any pottage or broath for any 
one that is sick, hut a) put some of this Herb therein, be 
the disease what it will, and is called of them, 7Ae */eor 
Mans Remedy. 1706 Pritts, *Poorman's Sauce or 
Carrier's Sauce, Sauce made of a Shalot, cut very small, 
with Salt, white Pepper, Vinegar and Oil. 1847 Vad. Cyed. 
1. 661 The Pimpernel, or ‘* Poor Man's Weather-Glass ', so 
called because its flowers.. refuse to expand in rainy weather. 

Poorness (piiesnis). [f Poor @. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being poor; poverty. 

yl. Want of wealth or possessions; indigence. 
Obs. (Now replaced by Poverty.) 

€1295 Sinners Beware 113 in O. £. Ase. 75 Pe poure may 
wel ee Bute he his pouernesse Mid mylde heorte bolye. 
1382 Wyctir 1 Chron, xxii. 14 Loo! 1 in my lytyl pornesse 
haue mad redy before the expenses of the hous of the Lord. 
¢14§0 Godstow Reg. 71 For powrenesse of his vicariage. 
1613 Cnarman Revenge Bussy D'Amébois 1. i, See how small 
cause..the most poore man [has] to be grieu’d with poore- 
nesse. @ 1661 FULLer Il orthies (1662) im. 11 Which See,.. 
for the poorness thereof, Iny Bishopless for three years. 

b. fig. (CE. Poor a.1d.) 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. 1265 (Lamb. M5.) To schew hem 
meknesse und porenesse to stoppe pride, 1786 A. MacLean 
Chrisf's Commission iii, (1846) 129 [The Gospel] enjoins 
poorness of Spirit. | . 

2. Deficiency in some good constituent ; unpro- 
ductiveness ; leanness or want of vigour caused by 
ill feeding ; thinness, scantiness, insnffhiciency. 

1577 B, Gooce Heresbach's Hus. it. (1586) 142 b, Lacke 
of good eng whereof proccedeth poorenesse, and of 
poorenesse, ska bes and manginesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 665 The Poornesse of the Herbs..shew the Poornesse of 
the arth. 1782 H. Watson in A/ed. Commun, (1784) 1. 89 
From the poorness of the blood contained in is vespels. 


1883 Contemp. Rev. June 904 Exhausted from poorness of | 


diet. 

3. Deficiency in some desirable quality; small- 
ness of worth; inferiority, paltriness, meanness, 
Also (with AZ) an instance of this, a paltry or 
inferior piece of work. 

1628 Wither Brit. Remenid. v. 1493 Let none the poore- 
nesse of my gifts deride. 1712 Aodison Spect. No. 285 P4 
Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses of Expression upon 
this Account. 1884 Law Zimes 29 Nov. 73/2 The poorness 
of the accommodation provided for the judges. 

b. Want of spirit or courage; paltriness or 
meanness of character or conduct. 

(1625 Bacon £ss., Siutulation (Arb.) 507 A Habit of Dis- 
simulation, is a Hinderance, and a Poorenesse. «1716 
Sovtn Ser. (1744) X. 226 Those indeed .. would, no ques- 
tion, account all refusal of a duel poorness and pusillanimity, 
1822 C. Writs Stories after Nat. 99 The duke unhorsed 
the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness. 

Poo‘r-rate, Also 8-9 poor’s rate. A rate or 
assessment, for the relief or support of the poor. 

16or Ace. Bh. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 80, 
ixs. xd...for the pur rait mony. 178 Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x. iv, | pay the poor’s rate, and that's what I call charity 
enough for any man. 1797 Monthly Mag. M1. 74 The 
exorbitant poor-rates with which the public there have been 
burthened for some time past. 1817 Bynon Bepfo xlix, 
Poor’s rate, Reform, my_own, the nation’s debt. 1863 
Il, Cox /ustit. 1. ix. 730 Householders. paying poor-rates 
and borough-rates. 

Poo'r-spi:rited, z. Having or showing a poor 
spirit (cf, quot. 1611 s.v, Poor a. 5b); thaving 
a paltry spirit, low-minded (ds.); deficient in 
spirit or courage, cowardly. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 170 Certain pittifull and 

oor-spirited reasons, 2710 Norris. Chr. Pri. viit. 363 

hat sottish and poor-spirited Vice, the Vice of Covetous- 
ness 1749 Fiet.pinc Yon Fones ur. v, Master Blifil was 
generally called a sneaking rascal, a poor-spirited wretch, 
with other epithets of the like kind. 1860 Gro. Exton J7s2/ 


POP. 


o# Ft.u.i, Mr, Tulliver would never have asked anything 
from so poor-spirited a fellow for himself. 

Hence Poo:r-spi'ritedness, 

1662 GurNate Chr. in Arut, verse 19. xii. § 2 (1669) §15/2 
Ye that think it childish and poor-spiritedness to weep at a 
Sermon. 1898 R. F, Horton Commandm. Jesus iv. 50 He 
does not praise poverty as such, still less does He refer to 
what we mean by poor-spiritedness. 

Poort (poet). S. Afr. [Du. poort (post) gate, 
Port 56.2, in S, Africa, a pass.) A mountain pass. 

1834 Princ.e A/*. Sh. ii. 149 We entered the rt, or 
gorge of the mountains, through which the River of Baboons 
Issues. 1850 R. G. Cumine dZunter's Life S. Afr (ed. 2) 
1. 45 This poort, or mountain pass, the terror of waggon- 
drivers. 1894 B. Mitroro R. Fanning’s Quest xxi, A 
poort is a pass or defile as distinct from a kloof. 

Poort, Poort colyce, obs. ff. Port, PoRTCULLIS. 

Poortith (piiestip). Sc. and xorth. dial. 
Forms: 6 purteth, puirteith, 6- puirtith, 8- 
poortith. [a OF. fouer-, poverteft (12th c. in 
Liutré), povretet (1329 in Godef. Compi.), poevretett 
(1466 Ibid.), fovretes (pl. of -¢et, 15th c. Ibid.) :~ 
L. faupertat-em, accns. of paupertas PovERTy. 
‘The examples cited show the OF. form in -éeé, 
surviving almost to the date of the Sc. examples in 
-teth.] The condition of being poor; poverty. 

1508 Dcnnar Fly¢ing 118 Bot now, in winter, for purteth 
thow arttraikit. 167 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S.1.S.) 73 Extreime 
puirteith, nor greit ryches, Thow gif me not. 1721 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 199 Curs'd poortith | love and hymen's 
deadly fae. 19786 Burns 7wa Dogs 104 They're no sae 
wretched’s ane wad think, Tho’ constantly on rlith's 
brink. @1839 Prano /ow Poetry ts best patd for i, Though 
sorrow reign within his heart, And poortith hold his purse. 
[In E. b. i from Shetland to Northumbld. and Cumbld.] 

Poorty: sce Poverty. 

Poor-will, [So named in imitation of its 
disyllabic note: cf, Wiip-roor-wILL.] A bird of 
the N. American genus /halenoptilus, esp. 1’. 
nuttal/!, common in the Western United States. 

1888 Roosevent in Century Mag. Mar. 664/2 At nightfall 
the r-wills hegin to utter their boding call from the 
wooded ravines back in the hills; not ‘whip-poor-will ', as 
in the East, but with two syllables only. /ézd., A poor-will 
lit on the floor heside me. 

Poory, Poose, Poost, obs, ff. Pory a., Posx, 
Post. Pooste, var. Pousti, power. 

Poot (put), 56.1 Now chiefly xorth. A dial. form 
of Poutt, applied not only to chickens and young 
game birds, but to the young of various other 
animals, e. g. a small haddock, a young tront. 

(In the latter application some would refer it to OE, pita 
in #/e-piita eel-pout.) 

igr2 Hill of F. Barlowe (Somersct Ho.), Fur of fox pootes. 
2616 Surre. & Mark. Conntry Farme 679 Partridge, 
phensant, quaile, raile, poots, and such like. 1688 R. Hous: 
Armoury 1. 311h A Cock [is called] first_a Peep, then a 
Chicken; then a Poot. 1697 Pil. Trans. XIX. 573 Found 
then as big as Poot-Eggs. 1825 Jamteson, Poot, this seems 
to be the same with #oxf, used to denote a small haddock, 
Fife. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poot, a young growse or 
moor poot. 1890 J. Service Thir Notandums i. 5 The 
lambin’ 0’ the yowes, the cleckin' o' the poots. 

Poot, sé.2 Obs. [A variant of Pore sé.1: cf. poot 
Pore wv.) A stirring rod ; see quot. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc. Printing xviii, p2 A, long 
strong round Iron Stirring Poot; the Handle of which Stirring 
Poot is also about two Yards long or more, and the Poot tt 
self almost twice the length of the depth of the Melting Pot. 

Poot, poote, var. Pore v3 obs. or dial, f. Put v. 

+Pooter, Oés. rare. [f. foot, PoTe v. + ER1.] 
= PoTING-STICK, or POKING-STICK, 

1602 Warnen Alb. Eng, 1x, xlvii. 218 Busks, Perrewigs, 
Maskes, Plumes of feathers fram'd, Supporters, Pooters, 
Fardingales aboue the Loynes to waire, That be she near so 
bomle-thin, yet she crosse-like seem's four-squaire, 

Poother, obs. or dial. f. PorHer, Power. 

Pop (pep), 54.1 Forms: see Por vl [Onoma- 
topceic : goes with Por v.1] 

l. An act of popping. a. A blow, knock, stroke, 
slap; now, a slight rap or tap. Obs, exc. dial. 

e1q00 Laud Troy Bh. 4421 Philomene..3aff him certes 
suche 2 poppe, That he fel ower his hors croppe. /éfd. 
g30o He hedde lau3t many a pop, For ther was many a 
strok geuen. 1483 Cath. Angi. 286/2 A rere 3 vbi astrake. 
1825 Jameson, Paf, pacup, a blow, a thwack. Aderd. 1857 
G. Outram Lyvics (1887) 137 Uka pap wi’ the shool on the 
tap o° the mool. , 

+b. A humorous remark, a joke; 


56.5. Obs. rare. gale Gin 

asso Jmage Hypocr.t. 518 in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) 11. 420 
Wik ae Seti imcnens Thus youe make vs sottes, And 
play with vs boopepe. . 

2. A short abrupt sound of explosion. 

1g91_Percivau. Sp. Diet., Buchete, the cheeke and a pop 
with the mouth. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey's IVks. 629 By 
the only regresse of the extended muscles into theniselves.. 
somewhiles with a noyse or pop. 1855 Crammer My Travels 
Il. vi. 91 The common pops of the squibs and crackers. 
1876 Gro. Euiot Dan. Der, xxxix, 1 cannot bear people to 
keep their minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off 
with a pop - a : 

b. The moment ocenpied by a pop; @fa@ Zop, In 

one instant, suddenly. dfa?, [cf. F. tout @ coup, tout 


Lun coup.) 

1534 More Con. ags 
down they descende into hell. 1 
short space. Lance, 1903 in Eng. 

3. A shot with a fire-arm, 


cf, Crack 


?, Trid. 1. Wks. 1202/2 Ata poppe, 
78 HaLtiweln, Pop, a 
ial, Dict. 


Also HE 


POP. 


“1657 W. Morice Cocna guast Kowy xxiv. 249 They have 
onely faced the enemy,..giver a pop or two, and raised 
asmoak. 1829 W. ‘I. Moxceire Giovanni in Lomd. i, 
You've quite made up your mind to have a pop at him? 
1861 Freeman in Stephens Liye § Lett. (1895) fi: ix. 228 
Prestige, you know, [always like to have a pop at. 

b. transf. A pistol. slang. 

17a8 [De Foe] Street Robberies Cousider'd 33 lopps, 
Pistols. 1748 Smottetr Nod. Raxd. viii, | gleaned a few 
things, such as a pair of pops, silver mounted. 1834 II. 
Amswoatn Rookwood inv, His pops in his pocket. 1896 
Harper's Mag. XC. 7384/2. Pops all put away, so she 
won't be finding one and be killing berself. 

4. In the namesoftwo West Indian species of /’2)'- 
salis (Bladder-herb or Winter Cherry): the Cow- 
pop or Pops, and Horse pop or Pop-wine: see quots, 

ryso G. Hucues Barbadves 161 Vops; Lat, Alkekengi 
Indicum majus. ‘This Plant hath. .thin bluish capsular Pods, 
which inclose a round .. Fruit of about the Bigness of a 
small Cherry. .."Fhere is another Plant, which bears the 
same kind of Fruit .. being a creeping scandent Plant. .. 
This is called the Pop-Vine, and grows in most Parts of the 
Island. 1848 Scuomsurc //ist, Barbados 610 DPéysalis 
barbadensis, Jacq. Pop Vine, ‘lughes. Horse Pop. PAy- 
satis anguéata, Linn, Pops, fughes. Cow Pop, 

5. A name for any effervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer or (laler) champagne, from the sound 
inade when Lhe cork is drawn from the vessel con- 
tainiag it. colloy. 

1812 Sourney Leé?. (1836) 1]. 284 A new mannfactory of 
a nectar, between soda-water and ginger-beer, and called 
Pop. because ‘pop goes the cork’ when it is drawn. 18.. 
J. Witsox Leaking in Casgnet of Lit. 1. 39/2 With plenty of 
ginger-beer,..soda, and imperial pop. 1884 11. Suarv /’os¢ 
to Finish Ve xvi. 251 He don't warrant my ealling lor ‘pop’ 
{champagne}. 1 H. Drummoxn Ascend Alen 214 [A 
man], when he calls champagne fizz, or a less aristocratic 
beverage pop, is following in the wake of the inventors of 
Language. 

6. A mark made bya slight rapid touch ; a dot; 
aspot,a speck. Also fig. 

1718 Mus. Beapsnawin Letd, C'less Su Galk (1824) 1, 28 You 
are a pop nearer being a countess than you was last week. 
¢ 1840 J. D. HaruinxGin Collingwood Life KR ushin (1893) I. vitie 
gz That marvellous pop of light across the foreground, 1886 
C. Scorr Sheep-Farming 138 The draft ewes..only receive 
a‘pop’ or dot of the same tar from a round stick on the 
shoulder. 1894 R. S. Fercuson MWeséwrorland xviii. 290 
Strokes and pops and letters marked with tar or ruddle. 

b. Pops and pairs: app. a corraption of post 
and pair (see Post sd.4). 

¢1780 M. Loxspate Upshot in 8. Gilpin Songs (1866) 276 
«At pops an’ pairs laikt long an’ sair. 1804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbertd. Ball. 94 Pay me the tuppence [ wan frae thee 
Ae neet at pops and pairs. 2 

7. slang. The act of pawning. J fop: in pawn 
or pledge : cf. Por zv,1 7, Por-sHop. 

1856 Routledge's Every Boy's Ann. 292 ‘Great shame—put 
him in pop~gentleman's son '.. [ knew that her ‘put him in 

p’ meant that I was pawned when a baby, 1886 J. K. 
Fevnte Idle Thoughts (1896) 7 Yet what a piece of work 
aman makes of his first ‘pop ‘...He hangs abont ontside 
the shop..he enters, .he comes ont of the shop [etc.]. 

Pop (Pep), sb.2 [app. short for Porrer or 
Porter. Cf. also obs. I. popine, poupine a pretty 
little woman (see Porriy).] <A term of endear- 
ment for a girl or woman; darling; also, a mis- 
tress, a kept woman. 

19785 G. A. Bettany Afology 11. 39 A few nights after my 
beneht, Lord Tyrawley canie into tbe room smiling, and 
said,..' Pop, I have pot you a husband!' 18a5 T. Cenevey 
Papers, etc. (1904) IL. 87 When I look at these three young 
women, and at this brazen-faced Pop who is placed over 
them, .. the foaringe appears to me the wickedest thing 
T ever heard of. /dd, 209, 268. 1898 77#-Brés 11 June 
2o1/1 Well, pop, since I’m ‘your father, I’m going to give 
you a ticket to the circus. 

Pop, 54.3 dia?. [perh. from prec. sb.] A local 
name, of the Redwing (Zurdus tliaces). 

1848 Zoologist V1. 2258 The redwing is a ‘pop’. 

Pop (pep), 33.4 A colloquial abbreviation of 
popular concert: see POPULAR 3b. 

186a Geo. Extot in Life (1887) 355 We have been toa 
Monday Pop, to hear Beethoven's Septett. 1 Newcastle 
Even. Chron. 14 Dec. 2/6 The Saturday Pops in Newcastle 
are in a bad way. 

Hence Po:ppite, a performer at, or a frequenter 
of, the popular concerts. 

1895 |WVestu:, Gas. § Nov. 3/2 The death of that old and 
famous ' Poppite ', Sir Charles Hallé. rgoa //fd. 13 May 1/3 
The itinerant muffin-man who vexes the souls of devout 
* Poppites’ on Saturday afternoons. 

Pop, 56.5 [Said to be so called from L. fopina, 
or Eng. Jollipop shop, ‘the rooms having becn 
orig. in the house of Mrs. Hatton, who kept such 
a shop’.} At Eton College, The name of a 
social club and debating society, founded in 1811. 

1865 Etontiana 207 (Farmer) The chief attraction of Pop 
lies in its being a sort of social club,..the members are 
strictly limited (originally twenty-two, since increased to 
twenty-eight), 1883 J. B. Ricuaros Seven Vears at Eton 
xxxiii. 366 He |W. W. Wood] was one of the most fluent 
speakers at‘Pop’, 1889 Maxwe ce Lyte //isé. Eton College 
375 Pop has always had a great social power. 190a G. W. E. 
Russet. in Encyed. Bril. XXVIII. 733/2 He [Gladstone 
at Eton] was seen to the greatest advantage..in the debates 
of the Eton Society, learnedly called ‘The Literati’ and 
vulgarly ¢ Pop’. 


Pop (ppp), v1 Also 5-7 poppe, 7-8 popp, 9 
dial, pap, pawp. [Onomatopoic: goes wilh 
Vor 58,1, int., adu.J 


JA 


1 1. érans. To strike, rap, knock \? o43.,. Also, to 
| strike with a slight rap or tap, deaé. 
¢1386 [implied in Porrer 54 1). c14q2 Chron. London 


(1827) 130 Redy to a popped hym in the face with his 
dagger. 1483 Cath. ngl. 2386/2 To Poppe: vbi to stryke. 


| e1817 Hous Zads § Sh. L336 She popped her master un 
the forehead. . : 

2. intr. To makea small quick explosive sound ; 
to burst or explode with a pop. 

1576 Newron Lenetie's Complex. 124b, Popping or smack- 
ing with the monthe. 1809 MaLKin Gil Blas x. di, 2 g ‘The 
report of nusketry, popping so near the head-quarters of 
our repose. 1855 DeLamer Aitch. Gard. (18601) 179 When 
you hear the first gun pop at the Mra partridges. 1859 
{see 3). 1894 K. Geaname Pagan 7/139 When the chestauts 
popped in the ashes. 

tb. Of the cye: To protrude (as if Lo burst ez). 

1680 J. Ausrey in Lett. Hoteent J'ersous (1813) IVI. 565 
Full eie, popping out and working. 

3. trans. ‘To cause to make a sudden explosive 
reporl; to fire, let off, as an caplosive or fire-arm 
(also fig.) ; to cause (anything) to burst with a pop. 
70 pop corn: see quot. 1859, and cf. Por-cory, 

isos Drake's | ey. (Hakl. Soc.) 23 We popt away powder 
and shott to no purpose. @1652 A. Witson /ucoustant 
Ladie u. i, Wane a speech readie to popp of in tritmph, 
1832 Lytton Eugene A.1.ix, When a mu-ket’s half worn 
aut, schoolboys buy it—pop it at sparrows. 1859 Dartiei1 
Dict. Ainer, (ed.3), To Pop Cera, to parch or roast Indian 
corn until it * pops" open... A little boy sat by the kitchen 
fire A popping corn in the ashes.’ 1883 0. W, Hotes 
Seasous in Pages fr. Old Vel. L 60 ‘The ginger-beer 
carts rang their bells and popped their battles. 1887 DuiZ: 
ews 17 June 5/1 ‘There was popped corn, 

4. intr. Yo shoot, lire a gun. cod/oy. 

1745 New Cant, Dict., To pop, to fire a Pistol. 1776 
Eart Percy Left. (1902) 74 They sent down..a number of 
their rangers to pop at our advanced posts and sentries. 
@ 1845 Baruam /ugol, Leg. Sere iu. La. Thoulouse, Pop- 
ping at pheasants. 1877 A. B. Epwarpos Uf Nike xix. 
563 We heard our sportsman popping away..in the barley, 

b. érans. To shoot dows ; to pick off with a shol. 

1762 Pennsylt. Archives (1853) IV. 84 They knew the 
woods well, and would pop them down 3 for 1, 1813 Sir G. 
Jackson Drartes §& Lett. (1873) 1, 280 Many nawary strag- 
glers have been popped offin this way. 1861 Du Cia 
Liquat, Afr. ix, 106 Keeping our guns in readiness to pop 
down anything which shonld come in our way. 

5. érans. To put promptly, suddenly, or unex- 
pectedly (sometimes implying quiet or furtive 
aclion) ; usually with some exlension, as dow, 72, 
on, oul, up, indo or oul of (a place,, ete. 

arszg Saetton Reflyce. 122 Whan ye. .porisshly forthe 
popped Your sysmaticate sawes Agaynst Goddes lawes. 
1553 Xespudblica (Brandl) v. vii. 18 He vaire [= fair) popt me 

| tosilence. 1567 Gotpixe Out? vi. 736, Now dius they to 
the bottome downe, now vp their heades they pop. 1597 
Masser Ane, Eeed. fist. (1619) 329 To put by him 
that poppeth in any other seeds. 1987 Greuxe 7 rita. 
nteron of Loue Wks. (Grosart) IL 77 What moues you 
-.t0 pop forth so sodainlie this darke probleme? — 1596 
Nasne Saffron Walden Wks, (Grosart) Hl. 174 You... 
popt ont your Bookeagainst me. 1662 R. Matuew Und, 
Ach, § 82. 109 She..popt it into her mouth, and swallowed 
itallatonce. 1780 H. Wacrore Le?t. (1846) U1. 355 Another 
fellow of Eton has popped outa sermon against the Doctor 
since his death, 19778 Miss Rurxey Avediva xxxiii, Me 
takes and pops me into the ditch! 1834 Lytton Jonpede 1. 
vii, To. .pop him slily into the reservoir. 1852 Mus. Srowr 
Unele Tor’s C. ix, Popping his head out of some window 
or door, 1860 THackerav Rond. Papers, Screens in 
Dining Rooms, One dear Vittle lady .. popped her paper 
) under the tablecloth. i i 
| _ b. spec. To put oué (a light) suddenly; to jot 
| down (words); + to put off (a person) zh (some- 
thing), pat off or put aside (a thing). 

1602 Marston «ludonio’s Nee aw. iii, Tle conquer Rome, 
Pop ont the light of bright religion, 1602 — Aut. 4 dled, 
1, Wks. 1856 [. 16 Swarthy darknesse popt out Phoebus eye. 
a@x625 Fietcuer Nodle Gent. 1.1, And do you pop me off 

| with this slight answer? 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 
ILL, 149, T would have you not to pop off the question. 
1774 Mae. D'Arstay Early Diary (1889) I. 304 Popping 

| down my thoughts from time to time upon paper. 1822 
BE. A. Porven in L'Kstrange Friendships Miss Alitford 
(2882) I. v. 141, I..shall at once pop down what occurs to 
me. 1844 Dickens A/art, Chus. xxviii, Pop me down among 

| your fashionable visitors. 1894 A. Dobson 18h Cent, Vig- 


nettes Ser. n. i, 3 He popped out the guttering candle. 

6. To put (a question) abruptly, to ‘come out 
with? (f also with out); spec. /o pop the question 
(slang or collog.), to propose marriage (also ellipt. 


to pop). 
jas Byrom Rem. (1854) I. t. 148 Dear Governor and 
Governess, the boy bere having given me leave to ask you 
how you do, [ have made bold to ae the question to you. 
1754 Richarpson Grandésor (1810) VL. xx. x01 Afraid he 
would now, and now, and now, pop out the question; which 
be had not the conrage to put. 1809 MALKin Gi/ Blas ww. 
i. #6 You,.pop the question without making any bones of 
it. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. it. (1863) 432, I have 
reason to think the formidable interrogatory, which is 
emphatically called ‘ popping the question’, is actually the 
oaly question which ee never opped. 1867 TRoLLoPE 
Chron, Barset 1.58 ‘1s it settled?’ she asked. ‘Has he 
1 ie 1885 E.C. Jounson Track of Crescent xv. 190 
Vhen a young man wanted to ‘pop’ to the object of his 
affections, he called at the house. 
7. To pnt in pledge, to pawn. slang. 
1731 Frenoine Leet. Writer v1. ti, Ay,. he'll make us pop 
| our unders for the reckoning; we'll not go with him. 1851 
| Mavugw Lond, Lad. 1. 474 [She] took one to pop..for an 
old ‘oman what wasonthe spree. rg02z Barrie Lisle hive 
| Bird vi, 1t was plain for what she had popped her watch. 


POP-. 


8. intr, To pass, move, go or come promptly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly 2/, core, tu, out, about, 
between, ete.). 

1530 Pauscr. 662/1 He went so nere the banke that 
sondaynly he popped in to the water over heed and eaves. 
1589 Nasue alaat. slésmrd, Wks (Grosatt) bo25 ‘the 
temperature of the wether will not permitte them to pop 
into the open ayre, 160z Suans. //aa. v. i 65 He that 
hath... Popt in betweene th’ election and my hopes. 1660 
Funver dftrd Contemp. (1841) 200 Some presently popped 
up into the pulpit. 1706 1K. Warp [eeden World Diss. 
(1708) 76 A hundred or more Cartesian Puppits pop up upan 


Deck. 1710 Brit, Apollo IV, No, 67. 31 She might Pop 
in, 1770 J. Darrin Journ, Lond. to Genoa IV. App. 266, 


I expected..to see some beantiful damsel pop out suddenly. 
1780 Mae. D'Anutay Diary 6 Dee., In the evening. .Tjust 
popped down to play one rabber with dear Mr. Thrale. 
182g Scott Fraud 27 Feb. Some [copies] .. will be popping 
aut one of these days ina contraband manner. 1834 Zalt’s 
Mag. 421'2 Just pop home for a bundle of prospectuses, 
1899 b.T. unten Leg Sea-weifisi We requested me to 
‘pop across the road ‘and ger him a drop of rum. 

b. ‘To come ov or fou abruptly, suddenly, un- 
expectedly, or by chance; to light #/ov, happen 
upon, 

1741 Ricnannson famed (1824) 1.61, | was but talking 
to one of her maids just now,..and she papt upon us. 17§9 
Sierse 77, Shandy 1. xiv, 1 had the good forme to pop 
npon the very thing Pawanted. rzgt Many Wotistosncr. 
Rights Wei. voi131 We pop on the author when we only 
expected to meet the futher. 1825 W. L Tkecanp Seredhleo- 
mani? 165 She pops, a> perchance, upon kind Mistress 
Meeke. 

c. 10 pop off (also off the hooks): to die. slang. 

1764 Foot. Jaden ti1zds) a7 TE Lady ia should 

| 


happen to pop off. 1778 Man. DAgpeay Lede. 5 July, What 
pity it would have been had 1 popped off in my last illness. 
c18z0 Kiais Let. to dardon Pou. Wks. (1886) 24. Pao 
afraid Ushall pop off just when my ainind is able to runatonc, 
1887 G. R. Sims Mary Fane's Mem. 112 He'd suid his 
mother would soon pop aff the hooks, and he'd have all her 
money. 

+ Pop, Oés. rare. (.\]so 3 erron. papphe.) 
(Origin uncertain: cf. OF. popiner (later foufiner) 
to adorn (oneself), said of a woinan \Godefr.), 
f. fpocu fin dressy, showy: sce Porrix.] fans. 
To paint or patch (tbe face) with a cosmetic. 

Ya1366 Cuaccer Row, Nese 1org No wyntred browis 
lund she, Ne popped hir, fur it neded nought ‘To wyndre 
hir, or to peynte hir ought. ¢1407 Lypc. Aesow & Sens. 
1368 It needed nught tu papphe hir face, For she was .. 

(| Ryght agreable of look and chere. 1430-40 — Hochas 1. 

| ax. (MS. Bodl. 263) 81/1 To farce and poppe ther visage. 
31450 And. de da Tour 68 Whi popithe they, and paintithe, 
and pluckithe her uisage? 1483 Qnadsvor Sermones in 
Festirad, etc. av bh, Ne haue not your vysage poppyd, ne 
your here pullyd or crowlyd {ed. 1532 pomped]. 

Ilence + Popping 72/2 sd. Also b. 


\?) materials used in painting the face. 

1426 Lync. De Guil. Pilgr. 13372 In french ycallyd 
‘farderye’ And in ynglyssh, off old wrytyng, Vs yanmyd ek 
‘poppyng'’, a@1qso Aut. de la Jour zo Doughtres, takithe 
here. .ensaumple to leue all suche lewde folyes and counter- 
feting, poppinge, and peintinge. b. 14... Mee. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker soa/t Acserex, a popyn. 1483 Cath. dlugl, 2386/2 
Poppynge, ccus, corisa, stibinnr venenunt, 

Pop (pep), 72, adv. [The same onomatopecic 
word as Pop 58.1, Por @.1, used interjectionally and 
adverbially.] With (the action or sound of) a pop; 
instantaneously, abruptly ; unexpectedly. 

Pop goes the weaseé, name of a country dance very popular 
in the ‘fifties’, in which these words were sung or ex- 
claimed by the dancers while one of them darted under 
the arms of the others to his partner; also the name of the 
tune; bence as a vb. and in other humorous uses. See 
AV. & Q. (1903) 10th Ser. TL. 492, [V. 209. 

iézz Frercuer //erie i. it, Tato that bush Pop goes his 
pate, and all his face is combd over. 1672 Vintners (Dk. 
Huckhn) Medearsad 1. (Arb) 31 As soon as any one speaks, 
pop I slap it down, and make that, too, my own, 1801 G, 
Corman Poor Gentlem. \. it, It fell out unexpected—pop, on 
a sudden; like the going off of a field-piece. ¢ 1854 (A/usic- 
seller's Advt. in Newspaper), The new country dance * Pop 
gous the weasel ', introduced by her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
— Musical Bouguet No. 409, Pop goes the Weasel; La 
Tempéle; and Le Grand Pere, These fashionable dances 
as performed at the Court balls. 1855 in MY. & Q. roth Ser. 
IV. 211/1 This dance is very popular, it is without decep- 
tion, ‘ Pop goes the weasel” has been to Court, and met a 
good reception, 1855 Suuptey //. Coverdale xxxiv, Dear 
ald Punch, with his private band pop-going-the-weasel like 
an harmonions steam-engine. 1855 O. W. Hoimes Poems 
139 Pop cracked the guns! fod. T heard it go ‘ pop‘. 


Pop-, in Comd. [Cf Por v, sb.1] Usually the 
' verb in combination with a sb. or adv., meaning 
something that pops, or that which pops in some 
way; rarely the sb, or adv.: pop-dock, pop- 
glove, the Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea); pop- 
eye, an out-slarting, bulging, prominent eye; 
hence pop-eyed a; pop-in, a drink composed of 
beer into which a sinall proportion of whisky or 
brandy is ‘popped’; +pop-mouth, a mouth able to 
utter an exclamation with a sharp outburst; pop- 
off, the discharge of fire-arms; pop-out, the act 
of popping out, as when a cork is drawn; pop- 
shooter = PorGUNNER; pop-valve = PuPPreET- 
VALVE; pop-weed, a provincial name of the 

Bladderwort. 
| hee Barren & Houtann Plant-x.,*Po 

ig 


| and burst the flower. 


CONCH. 


Dock, Digitalis 
wrea.—Comw...from the habit of children to inflate 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 June 13/2 She 


POPADAM. 


has the ‘*pop eyes’ of a voluble talker. 1860 Barthetr 
Dict, Amer., * Pop-eyed, having pene eyes. Souther, 
1847-78 Hatuiwe t, *Pop-giove, the fox-glove. Coruzv. 1748 
Smottett AXod. Nand. vi, A liquor called *fof-in, com- 

sed by mixing a quartern of brandy with 2 quart of 
small beer. 1870 J. k. Hunter Lie Stud. Charac. 273 
A ‘gang o' pap-in " was the order. 1594 Nasue Zerrors of 
Vt. Wks. (Grosart) 111. 270 Fellowes they were that had 
good big *pop mouths to crie Port a helme Saint George. 
1843 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 239 Not even the “pop- 
off of a Milford snoh to be heard. 1836 1’. look G. Gurney 
I}. 32 The creaking of a corkscrew, followed by the *pop- 
out of acork. 1845 Cov. Hawker Diary (18935) IT. 258 To 
avoid the “popshooters. 1834 Kyicur Dict, Mech. Suppl. 
77871 To do away with the din of the steam escaping from 
ordinary locomotive *pop valves. 1869 Buacksore Lorre 
D. vii, stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the slippery links 
of the *pop weed. 

) Popadam (pp'padim). Also papadom, pop- 
padum, -odam, [Tamil fafpadam, contr. from 
paruppr-adam “lentil cake’ (Yule).]  (Sce quots.) 

1820 Asiat, Res. XILL. 315 Papadoms, (fine cakes, made of 
grain flour, and a fine species of alkali, which gives them an 
agreeable salt taste and serves the purpose of yeastl 1883 
Fisheries Exhit, Catal. (ed. 4) 155 Poppadunis, from 
Madras (cakes eaten with curries). 1904 Daily Chron. 
19 Mar. 8/5 The Anglo-Indian may have with his curry 
toasted poppodams, wafer biscuits made from Indian dhall. 

+ Po-pal, a. Obs. rare, [f. Pore + -AL.] = 
Parana. So Potpan @ = Paraxe a. 

1651 C. Cakrwaricut Cert. Relig. 6.175 Neither the Vestall 
nor the Pupall Virgins will find any great cause of boasting. 
1839 J. Rocers sl ndipopopr. xin. ii. 294 Quite above the 
range of popan and priestal philanthropy. 

+ Popard. Ols. rare. (Origin uncertain: cf. 
PopELer, Poppet. The suffixas in Canarp, MAt- 
LARD, etc.] Some kind of fowl: ? = Porret. 

1413 in E.retfer Reg., Stafford (1886) 403 note, Dorsorium 
larguin, operatum volucribus vacatis popardys, 

Popatrye, obs. form of Purretry. 

Po'p-corn. U.S. [f Porv.t3 + Corn sh.) 5; 
in a orig. Popped corn.] a. Maize or Indian corn 
parched till it bursts open and exposes the white 
inner part of the grain; ‘popped’ corn: sce 
Por zt 3. b. A variety or sub-species of maize 
suitable for ‘ popping’. Also adér7d, 

[1848 Bagteetr Dict. diner, Popped cor, parched Indian 
corn, so called from the noise it makes un bursting open. 
‘The variety usually prepared in this way is of a dark color, 
with a small grain.) 18538 NV. Mork Uridwne 14 Jan. 2/3, 
1 got on the cars..after .. flattening out an apple-boy and 
pop-corn vender. 185g in Weester. 1875 lmMerson Lett. 
§ Soc. Alints iv. 119 The pop-corn and Christmas heinlock 
spurting in the fire. 1893 Karr Sanxporn 7rathf, Wor, 
5. California 129 A farmer raised one thousand bushels of 
popcorn and stored it in a barn. 1903 Fook of Corn 327 
Popcorn, known batanically as Zea everta, is a species 
group, characterized by the excessive proportion of the 
corneous endosperm and the small size of the kernels and 
ear... Twenty-five varieties were catalogued by Sturtevant, 

Pope (pp), 54.1 Forms: a. 1-2 papa, 2-6 
pape, 4-7 Se. paip(e; B. 3- pope, 5-6 poops, 
(7 Sc. pop). [OE. fdpa, a, eccl. L. papa (in 
Jnvenal papas), ad. late Gr. amas, wanas, late var. 
of mammns father (orig. a child’s word; ef. Papa). 
Thence also It., Sp., Pg. fafa, F. pape. 

In eccl. Gr. mamas was applied to bishops (in Asia Minor), 
patriarchs, and popes; it was a recognized title of the Rp. 
of Alexandria, azso. L. fifa, used as a term of respect 
for ecclesiastics of high position, esp. bishops (cf. aod. 
*Father'), oceurs in Tertullian a@220, and was applied so 
late as 640 by St. Gall to Desiderius Bp. of Cahors. But 
from the time of Leo the Great (440-461) it was in the 
Western Church applied especially to, and from 1073 claimed 
exclusively by, the Bishop of Rome.] 

I. 1. The Bishop of Rome, as head of the 


Romana Catholic Church. 

Blach, Red, White Pope: allusive designations; sce quot. 
1902. 

a, agootr. Beda's frist. w. i. (1890) 252 Pa wies in pa tid 
Vitalius papa pars apostolican sedles aldorbiscop. ¢ 1122 
O7. E. Chron.an, 1115 On pison seare seende se papa Paschalis 
Raulfe zereeb’ on Cantwarabyrigz pallium hider to lande. 
c1154 fbid, an. 1124 On pees davies .. fordferde se pape on 
Rome Calistus wees zehaten, ¢220§ Lay, 29738 Pas binges 
weoren_ idone Purh bene pape of Rome. /éfd. 29750 Of 
Gregorie ban pape [¢1275 be pope]. a 1300 Crrsor Jt, 22596 
Gregor pat was pape o rome. ¢1375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxvii, 
(Machor) 1248 A paipe of Rome. 1405 Lay Folks Afass 
Sk. 64 For the pape of Rome and al his cardinals. 1483 
Cath, Angi, 268/2 A Papes dygnite, papatus. 1549 Courpl 
Scot. 165 Vitht out the lecens of the pape. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B.(S,T.5.)204 ‘The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde. 
1609 Skene Reg. May, Stat. Kobt, 717 53h, kaduring the 
time of the schisme (quhilk was hetwix paip Vrban the 6& 
and Clement the 6). 1627 H. Buaton Baiting Pope's Bult 
67 Pape and Ape differ hut a letter; but their charitie to 
their Sonnes lesse. 

B. c1z00 Trin. Cott. Hout. 163 Pe holie lordewes, pro- 
phetes, apostles, papes, archebissopes, bissopes, prestes. 
¢127§ Lay. 10130 An holy man par was pope. c1zg0 S. 
fing, Leg. 1. 22/90 pe pare and pe king Edgar. “1362 
Lanot. 7. PZ A. vit. 8 Part in pat pardoun pe Pope hab 
L-graunted. ¢1440 Promf, Parv. 408/2 Poope, papa. 
1503 Hawes E.rantp. Virt. xin. iii, There was sayat peter 
the nohle pope. 1926 Pilger. rae (W. de W. 1531) 225 
Christes viear in erth, our holy father ‘sa pope. 158: Muoz- 
CASTER f'ositfons xxxvii. (1887) 163 Make not all priestes 
that stand vpon the bridge as the Poope passeth. 1624 

Seveci. Lett, x. 138 Paulus V. Vice-deus takes too much 
vpon him, when hee will bee Pope-almightie, 1651 Cat. 
prerwoon Zlist. Kirk (1843) 11. 187 By vertue of the Pop's 
Bulls. 1700 Faaquuar Constant Confile 1.i, 1 would rather 
kiss her hand than the Pope's toe. 1750 Gaay Long Story 


| iv, Tho' Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


1118 


1863 M. 
Pattison 4s. (1889) 1. 33 England began to look in another 
Auaeey for support against France and the Pope. r1gez 
Daily Chron, 23 Dec. 5/1 Under this (crucifix) is enthroned 
Leo XIII, cladall in white—whence his name the White 
Pope—and receives the allegiance of the Red Pape (the 


t 
| 
\ 


Prefect of the Propaganda), the Black Pope (the General of | 


the Jesuits:. 

b, An effigy of the pope bumt on the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5), on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s night, or at other times. Ods. or dial. 

1673 Ivete Diary 5 Nov., This night the youths of the 
Citty hurat the Pope in effigie, after they had anade pro- 
cession with it. 1678 Dreypen Gedipus Epil. 34 We know 
not what you can desire or hope, ‘To please you more, but 
burning of a Pope. 1732 Por: Zp. Bathwrst e14 He.. 
heads the bold Train-hands, and burns a Pope. 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Mae a long pole, to which an effigy of the 
Pope was attached and burnt on the sth of Nov. 1849 
Macaunay Hist, Eng. 1. viii, xxv. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Popeing, to go papeing is to go round with Guy Fawkes on 
the sthof November. ‘ Please, sir, remember the uld Pope !' 

te. Short for fope-day celebration, Obs. rare. 

1766 J. Avams Jary 5 Nov., Wks. 1850 IT, 207 Popes 
and bonfires this evening at Salem, and a swarm of tumul- 
tuous people attending them. 1769 Boston Chron. 6-9 Nov. 
3631/2 feneprion of the Pope, 1769. ae 

2. a. transf. Applied to the spiritual head of 
a Mohammedan or pagan religion. 

¢1400 Macnxpev. (1839) xxxi, 307 In pat yle dwelleb the 
Pope of hire fawe, bat pei clepen Lohassy.” 1613 Purcias 
Pilgrintage (1614) 542 In this Citic dwelleth the chiefe Pope. 
or High Priest, of that Superstition. 1638 Str T. Herneer 
raz, ‘ed. 2) 51 (Redigion of Persces) The Distoore or Ae 
«has 13 [precepts} 1836 /of. Ereycé 1. 813/2 Those who 
were henceforward caliphs, ..these Mussulman popes had 
not by any means the power of the Christian. 1897 Hestit. 
Gaz. 24 Nug. 8/1 A probability that his Majesty of Siam 
may soon become Pope as well us King—a Buddhist Pope. 

b. fig. One who assumes, or is considercd to have, 
a position or authority like that of the pope. 

1589 Z/ay any Work 34 Leaue your Nonresidencie, and 
your other sites, sweete Popes now. 1689 A adres Tracts 
Jl. 106 We often say, that ‘every man has a pope in his 
betly 2762-71 HT. Watroie Vertue's necd. Paint. (1786) 
11.67 This Coquerel, | find by another note, was Gencralis 
monetarius, ur oe of the mint, into which the reformation 
was to he introduced. 1802 Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. iii. 
(1876) 446 In the churches immediately dependent upon the 
papal see [there was elected] a pope of fools, /éfd, 447 
The bishop, or the pope, of fools performed the divine 
service habited in the pontifical garments, 1854 HawrHorxe 
in //, & UH Yfe (1885) Il. 40 The family are..followers of 
Dr. MeMill, who is ahe present Low-Church pore of Liver- 
pool. 1893 .Vatfon (N.Y. 19 ae 46/3 Burne-Jones... 
accepted Bin [Rossetti] as the infallible Pope of Art. 

t 3. In early times, A bishop of the Christian 
Church ; sfec. in the Mastern Church, the title of 
the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexandria. Oés. 

1563 ffowilics i. Idolatry ui. (1839) 183 argin, All notable 
Bishops were then called Popes. 1570 Foxe 1.4 MV. (ed. 2) 
11/1 Ve name Pope. nay peraduenture seme more tolerable, 
as which hath ben vsed in the olde time emong hishops. 
1636 Pryvnnun Undish. Tim, (1661) 148 From the time of 
Heraclas, the Patriarch of Alexandria was called) Papa: 
that is, Pope, or Grandfather, (before the Bishop of Rome 
was so stiled). 1850 Neate Aasé. C+. 1. 126 In correctness 
of speech, .. the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title: the proper appellation of the 
lishops of Rome and Alexandria being /’efe, of Coastanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 

tb. Pope John = Presten Joun. Obs, rare. 

ergy: ist fag. BA, Amer, (Arb) Introd, 30/2 They of 
Indyen hath one prynce & that is pope Iohn. /8/d, 32/1 
Pope lohn..ye mooste myghtyste kynge. 

I. Transferred uses. 
4. A small thiek-bodied freshwater fish of the 


Perch family; the Ruff. (So Ger. papst.) 

1653 Watton Angler Table, Directions how and with 
what baits to fish for the Ruffe or Pope. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling 1. xv. 44 The Raff or Pope. seldom exceeds 
six inches [in length), and is cover'd with rough prickly 
Scales. 1836 F. S[yxes] Scraps. Frad. 21, 1 purchased a 
quantity of pope, which are much like pee 7 Fisheries 
Lexhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 111 Dace [and] Pope from ‘Thames, 

+5. A weevil which infests malt or grain. Ods. 

1658 Rowtano AMon/fet's Theat. fus. 1086 The English call 
the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil and Wibil. 
1743 Lond. § Con Brew, w. (ed. 2) 259 At Winchester 
thes call this Insect [Weevil], Pope, Black-bob, or Creeper. 

6. A local name for various birds, from their 
colouring or stout form: a. The Puffin (7alercuda 
arctica). %. The Bullfinch (ef. Ger. dompfaff). _ ¢. 
The Red-hacked Shrike (Lanins collurio). ad. The 
Painted Finch or Nonpareil (Zasserina ciris), 

1674 Ray Coflect., Water Fowd 92 The Pope, called in 
some places Puffins, 1864 4. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. V. 124/2 Pope, 
Nope, Alp, Red-Hoop, and ‘Fony-Hoop, are all provincial 
appellations of .. the common Bullfinch, 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Names Birds 47 Red-backed shrike.. pore (Hants). 
1894 Newton Dict. Birds, 'ufin,.. knownas the Bottlenose, 
Coulterneb, Pope, Sea- Parrot. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb. (all from 1), as pofe- 
burning (tb), -coujurer, -trumpery; pope-bulled, 
-consecrated,-given, -pleasing, -powdered,-prompled, 
-rid adjs.; pope-catholic, a Roman Catholic; 
pope-day, the anniversary of the Gnanpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5); pope-fly, an insect which infests grain 
(cf. sense 5): tpope-horn, ?a conch-shiell as used 
in celehrating pope-day; pope-king, the pope as 
a sovereign; pope-night, see pope-day ; pope- 
worshipper, hostile term for a Roman Catholic. 
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1602 Warnea 425, Lnug.1x. xlvili. 226 But Godhoode none 
in Indian Golde, and ‘pope-huld hopes shall mis. 1762 
Home /fist, Eng. lxviit. (1806) V. 126 One of the most 
innocent artifices..was the additional ceremony, pomp, and 
expense, with which a *pope-hurning was celebrated in 
London, 1873 Curisne Dryden's Pocms, Hind & P.m. 
10 vote, The pope-burnings of Queen Elizabeth’s ‘night; 
which had occurred every year since the excitement of the 
Popish Plot. ¢1554 G. Menewe (¢/¢/e) A Plaine subuersyou 
. of all the argumentes, that the *Popecatholykes can make 
for the maintenannce of auricular confession. 1570 Foxe 
al. § M. (ed, 2) 1705/1 wargin, The procedinges of the 
Popes catholickes in maintayning their Religion. 1679 
C. Nesse Autichrist 228 The “*pope-conjurers, necro- 
mancers, robbers, murderers. 1779 Suerinan Critic u. ii, 
Haughty Spain's *Pope-consecrated fleet. 1821 Co/umbian 
Centine? (Boston, U.S.) 10 Nov. 1/4 Monday last, Nov. 5th, 
being ‘ *Pope vet * 3903 A. Marrnewsin add. Cot. Soc 
Mass. VU. 104 It is possible that he [Joyce Junior] coa- 
tirmed to parade the streets of Boston on Pope Day. 1750 
G, Mvcurs BSarbacdoes 84 The *Pope-fly. This insect ts 
better known.. by the great destruction it causes in almost 
every kind of grain, than by its shape. 19772 Boston Gaz. 
(U,S.) 3 Feb. 3/2 The ingenuity of some of those nocturnal 
Sley-frolickers, had added the Drum and Conk-shell, or 
*Pope-horn, to their own natural, noisy, abilities. 1882 
Mario Gartbaldt tn acu, Mag. XLVI. 250 We will settle 
with the pontiff when we have dethroned the *Pope-king. 
1773 J. Rowr Lett, § Diary 5 Nov. (1903) 254 Very quict 
for a *Pope Night. 18.. Warrier 27. Was. {1889} IT. 390 
Pope Night..was celebrated by the early settlers of New 
England. 1556 OLpE Axtichrist 82b, Von *pope pleasing 
slaues. ¢ 1683 O_pnam Wes. & Rewr. (1686) 39 By Popes, 
and *Pope-rid Kings upheld, and lov'd. 1603 Jlarsner 
Pop, Liutpost, xxiv 137 To enritch their purses by selling 
their *Pope-trumpery. 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf E iif 
Who so maricth with any *pope-worshipper can not tell 
when to be sure of hin. 

b. Combinations with pope’s : + pope’s knight, 
a designation sometimes applied in Scotland to a 
pricst of Ihe Roman Church, who was commonly 
styled Schir (i.e. Sir) So and So, as a rendering of 
L. Dominus : see Jamieson, s. v., and cf. ‘Sir Hugh 
Evans’ in Twelfth Night; + pope's-milk, a jocn- 
lar name for some kind of drink; pope’s nose 
= parson’s tose. 

1558 W. Mitt in Spottiswood fist. Ch. Scot. 1655) 95 
They call me Walter, and not Sir Walter; I have been too 
long one of the *Popes Knights. 1795 Brynson View 
Herald, v. 175 A title (Sir) thus employed judicially, and 
disclaimed as characterising the pope’s knights, appears 
to have had some other foundation, than mere courtesy, 
1808 JAMIESON s.v., The phrase, Pope's Anights, seems to 
have been used only in contempt. 1872 J. 1€ H. Murray 
Conipé. Scot. Vatrod. 109 This Sir James Inglis, a ‘ Pope's 
Knight’, was_a churchman of considerable distinction at 
court inthe reignof James V. 1635 Prekrrox Trav, (Chet- 
ham Soc) 130 Burnt aquavite and *popes-milk. 1796 
Grose's Dict Vudg. T. (0d. 3), *Pope's Nose, the rump of 
atuikey, 1854 Tuackraay Rosey Ring vii, Giglio. picked 
the fast bone of the chicken—drumsticks,.. back, pope's 
nose, and all. 

Pope (pap), 34.2 [=F., Ger. pope, a. Russ. 
and OSlay. mont, pop", app. ad. WGer. *fapd 
(whence OHG. //fafo), ad. later Gr. wands priest ; 
see Parva ?.] A parish priest of the Greek Charch 
in Russia, Servia, ete. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 139 The other 
Ecclesiastical Orders are distinguish’d into Proto-popes, 
Papes, (or Priests) and Deacons. 1923 Pres. St. Russia. 
86 He was followed by a ee nuinber of Popes, or secular 
Priests, and a rates of People. 1855 Englishivonran in 
Russia 119 Of course, you are aware that no pope can have 
a cure unless he be married. 1886 W. J.‘Fucker 2. Anrope 
26 ‘The Ronmanian pope, seated opposite ns, practised, 
amongst other vices, those of a DBacchanalian tendency. 
1889 Aéorn, Post 23 Jan, 2/3 The Church in Hasan with 
its keen party fights and tts ‘popes’, whose chief function 
seems to be to make their parishioners dependent on their 
help in all the ordinary concerns of life. 

Pope (péup), $4.3 [Echoic: see quot.] A name 
given in New England to the Whip-poor-will 


(Autrosionius voctferus). 

1781 S. Petras fist, Connecticut 257 The Whipperwill 
has so named itself by its nocturnal songs. It is also called 
the pope, by reason of its darting with great swiftness, from 
the clouds almost to the round, and hawling out Pope ! 

+ Pope, v7. Obs. [f. Pore $6.1] 

1. intr. (Also fo pope it.) To play the pope, to 
act as pope. 

1897 ROMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) IH. 89 
Paul popith Jolyly, that woll desire the worlde to pray for 
the kinges apeyrement. 1624 Be. Mountacy Gagg 95 
Urban the eight, that now Popeth it. 1646 Br. Maxwett 
Burd, Issach, 6 There he..some few Patriarchs..who Lord 
it, and Pope it over the Lords inheritance. 

2. Poping vé/. s., going after the pope, embrac- 
ing popery. (Cf. fo go a Maying.) See also 
Pore 54.1 1 b, quot. 1887. 

1608 H. Ciapnam Evrour Left Hand 8 Are you now ready 
to go a poping ?..1 had thonght there had bin many grounds 
that Moll have kept you from poping. 

Popedom apie, [Late OE. pdpddut, 
f. pdpa Pore sb. + -ddm, -DoM.] 

1. The office, position, or dignity of pope (of 
Rome) ; the tenure of office of a pope; = Papacy I. 

1123 O. £, Chron. an. 1118 Dises geares eac fordferde se 
papa Paschalis. & fengilohais of Gaitan to pam papdome. 
a 1154 /é(d. an, 1124 Honorius feng to pape dom. 1456 
Sia G. Have Law Arues (S. T. $.). 74 Thai had na rycht to 
the pape dome. 1568 Grarton CAron. II. 103 Geuen at 
Laterane the tenth yere of our popedome. 1678 WanLey 
Woad, Lit, World v.i. § 74. 466/1 Leo. .received the Pope: 
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dom at the Emperours hands. 1741 Lanv Pomerer Le#i. 
(1805) ITI, 76 The riches acquired by the family in the long 
opedom of their uncle, Urban the Eighth. 1825 Lp. 
‘ockBurRN Jeet. 239 After as much plotting as if it had 
been for the Popedom he got in [to the town Council]. 
b. ¢ransf. and fig. Applied to a position of 
supreme authority in any religious system ; also, 


satirically, in other capacities. 

1588 Marprel. Epis? (Arh.) 22 Walde-graues profession 
ouerthroweth the popedome of Lambehith. 1589 //ay any 
Work 34 Good John of Canterbury leane thy Popedome. 
1613 Punctas Pilgrimage (1614) 239 After this time was 
the Caliphate or Popedome divided. 1836 Pop. Zacyci. 1. 
814/t He continued to be called caliph,., and bequeathed 
the Mohammedan popedom to his posterity. 1837 Lock- 
Hart Scott xxxiv, Absurdities into which his reverence for 
the popedom of Paternoster-Row led him, 2 

2. the papal government; esp. as a political 


state; = PAPACY 2. 

1641 Mitton CA. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 LIT. 116 What the 
Bishop hath laid together to make plea for Prelaty... 
Though indeed, if it may stand, it will inferre Popedome 
allas well. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 21 Vet now are many 
such broachars..within the Popedom. 1820 H. Matrinws 
Diary of Iuvatid 206 Wis Holiness claims feudal superiority 
over the kingdom, as a fief of the Popedom. 1880 Suort- 
uouse F. /nglesant xxiv, Bologna ., delivered itself up to 
the Popedom upon a capitulation. 

b. An ecclesiastical polity resembling the papacy. 

1545 Beinkrow Coupé, xiv. (1874) 36 Lesse there shuld 
want anything toa perfyght pope dome, the hisshops caused 
aproclamacyon to he set out in the kyngs name, that from 
henseforth the ceremonyes of the church, that were of the 
popys makyng, shuld no more he taken for the popys cere- 
mony's, but the kyngs. 1642 Mitton Afod Smect. iv, Wks. 
1851 [1]. 289 A Church-government, which wants almost no 
circumstance, but only a name to he a plaine Popedome. 
1781 S, Peters Hist. Coneecticut 96 The lay-magistrates, 
who were further mortified to see Ministers among the 
Representatives..cried ont, ‘This is a preshyterial pope- 
dom’. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Mnowl, 111, 2520/1 
Flacius, with whom he labored at one time for the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran popedom. 

Hence erroz. + Po‘pedomship. Ods. 

1588 J. Aske Ediz, Triumphans 6 iis Popedomship with 


Myter, Crowns & Crosse, Are all hestow'd on Pius quintus ! 


grace. 

+ Popehead. O¢s. [f. Pope sé.1 + -wEap.] 
= PopEnooD. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 87 Iohn be nyntenpe, 
pope, satte in pe popehede fyve 3ere. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng, wW. (1520) 37/2 This man lefte his popehead and wente 
to Agrippa. 1556 OLve Antichrist 91 In the thrid moneth 
of hys popeheadde. 

‘+ Pope-holy, ¢. (s4.) Obs. Forms: 4 papholy, 
5 poope-, poppe-, (pomp-)holy, 5-6 pop holy, 
3-7 pope-holy. [app. f. Pore sé! + Horny a., but 
taken in some way to represent F. fapclard hypo- 
critical: see PapeLarp, In the first recorded 
instance translating OF, fapelardie hypocrisy 
(Rom, Rose).] Pretending to great holiness ; (of 
actions, words, etc.) characterized by a show or 
pretence of piety ; sanctimonious, hypocritical. 

1377 Lanci. P, PZB. xu. 284 Was none suche as hyin- 
self, ne none so pope-holy [v.77 pomp holy, poppe holy; 
C, vu. 37 pop, poppe, pope, pomp holy) 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) V. 165 Pis Tuhanus .. bycam a monk, and 
made hym ful pagholy (z.». pop holy) under monkes wede 
{L. Cui tune sub ntonachatu magnam religionem sini 
fanti). c1440 Facob's Well 74 Seynt gregorie seyth,.. bat 
an ypocryte, a popholy man, ts lyche un irane. «1460 Pol, 
Poems (Rolls) IL, .ag1 Ye poopeholy prestis fulle of presom- 
cioun, a1s29 SKELTON Replyc. Wks. 1843 1. 209 Popholy 
and peuysshe presumpcion provoked them [Lollards] to puh- 
lysshe and to preche .. howe it was idolatry to offre to 
ymages of our blessed lady. 3570 Foxr A. § Al. (ed. 2) 
205 h/a To cast y® dyrt of these Popeholy Monkes in their 
owne face. 1589 Coorer Adwvton. 223 Some hypocrites and 
Pope-holie persons, 

"|b. erroz. Popishly devout or holy. 

1633 D. R(ocers) 7'reat. Sacrain.i. 5 Pope-holy persons, 
who are so leavened with superstition, that they thinke the 
Sacraments are holy things even by the work wrought. 

B. sb. Hypocrisy. Zo play the pope-holy: to 
play the hypocrite. 

221366 Cuaucer Row, Rose 415 Another thing was don 
there write, That semede lyk an ipocrite, And it was clepid 
Poope-holy (Papelardice ert apctée). c1430 Lypoc. Asin. 
Poeuts (Percy Soc.) 46 For popholy and vyce loke wel 
aboute, a1g18 SKELTON Alaguyf 467 Counterfet con- 
scyence, penysshe pope holy. @155§ Br. Garoiner in Foxe 
A. § JT. (1563) 746 Though some accompt me a papist, yet 
I cannot play the pope holy, as thold term was. 

Hence + Pope-ho'liness Oés., sanctimonious- 
ness, hypocrisy. 

rga8 Tinpace Obed. Chr. Man 88 Twich the scabbbe of 

ocresye or popeholynes and goo aboute to vtter their 
false doctrine, 1535 Goodly Primer, Passion v, Such is the 
pope holiness & feigned righteousness of hypocrites. 1583 

OLDING Calvin ov Deut. \x. 359 To their seeming it is a 
spice of moonkish hypocrisie or popeholinesse to thanke God. 

Popehood (pé-phud). [OE. pdpan-hdd, f. 
pdpa, Pore sb.1+-hdd, -Hoop.] The condition of 
being pope; the papal dignity. 

exo0o Auieaic Hom. (Th.) 11.126 Hwat da Gregorinus, 
sidan he papan-had underfeng. 1387 Tarvisa igdex 
(Rolls) Vil. 85 Pe pope lIohn satte in pe ce or sex 
monthes, ¢1449 Prcock Repr. (Rolls) 439 Popehode is of 
the wil of Crist to he had in sum person to be chose as the 
successour of Peter. 1838 Lonar. Drif?-Iood Prose Wks. 
1886 1. 376 As soon ..as he undertook the popeliood, the 
monks were sent to their beloved work. 

Popeism: see Poriss, 
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Pope Joan. [After the fahulous female pope | 
Joan. (But cf. its Fr. name nain jaune yellow 
dwarf.) 

1590 Srenser #0. u. vi. 3 Sometimes she laught, as merry 
as Pope Jone. ¢1597 Harincron Wage sind. (1779) TH. 
195 Pope Julio..was a greate and wary player,..being a 
goode companyon, and as the phrase is,as mery as Pope 
Joane.] 

A card-game played by three or more persons, 
with a pack from which the eight of diamonds has 
been removed, and a tray or hoard having cight 
compartments for holding the stakes, these being 
won by the players who play out certain cards; 


see quot, 1887. Also alirzb. 

1732 Mas. Decanv in Life & Corr. (1861) I. 373 After 
supper play at pope Joan or commerce till eleven. 1791 
A.C. Bower Diaries §& Corr. (1903) 118 We had a great 
Ront last night, I lost ten shillings at Pope Joan. 1826 
Hoxe Lvery-day Bk. 1. 90 A juvenile eat closely seated 
round a large table, with a Pope Joan board in the middle; 
each well supplied with mother-o-pearl fish and counters .. 
watching the turn-up, or peeping into the poal to see how 
rich it ts. 1837 Dickens fiche. vi, 1887 AM Pear Round 
5 Feh, 66 Pope Joan has survived to the present day in the 
modified form of ' Newmarket’. 

Popekin (parpkin). contensptiows. [See -Kiy.] 
A little or petty pope. 

1890 in Ceat. Dict. 

+Popel. Oés. Also 4 popelle, -ill, -ulle, § 
-ell, -il, -Ie. (MIE. a. OF. pop/e (1355 in Godef.), 
pouple (Picard, Tournai), variant of fofre (1319), 
Pop (pre, foupe, an inferior kind of fur; derivation 
unknown.) The name ofa kind of fur: in quot. 


1351 said to be that of the squirrel. ! 

The French documents in which it is mentioned, cited by 
Godefroy, belong to Flanders and Picardy. In England, 
frequently mentioned in documents written in Latin and 
French; rarely in Eng. context. 

1327 Lett. Bk. E. Lond. Mf. 183h, Forura de popell’ de 
vij uris sexaginta hestias; Forura de popell’ de vj tiris 
Quinquaginta et duas bestias, [tr. in Riley Wea. Lond. 
(1868) 133 A Sur of popelle of 7 tiers, 60 heasts; a fur of 
popelle of 6 tiers, 52 beasts.) 1342 in Rogers Agric. §& 
Prices V1. §39/3 (Merton Coll. Accts.) Furrura de popel. 
135 Lelt. BA. Fe. Loud. Wf. 208 Furree de Vellure come de 
meneveyr, Gris, Purree Destranlyng, Popell’ Desquirels (tr. 
in Riley 267 Popelle of squirrets}, Bys des Conyns des levres. 
1365 Lett. BAG. Lod. If. 162 b, Qe nul entremelle Roskyu 
en popull’, [tr. in Riley 329 That no one shall ming 
voskyn with popalle.) 1380-1 Durhait Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 
590 In una furura de popill empt. pro d'no Priore, xs. 1421 
Will of Norton (Somerset Ho.), Vnam de togis meis furratis 
cum popell, 1493 [Vill of Mag. Thome Overey 18 July, 
Unam togam talarem de scarlett penulatam cum popilfurr. 

+ Popelard, popilarde, poplart, etc., var. 
PAareLAnn, altered after Pork or PorE-HOLY, 

2a1500 Chester Pl. v. 233 What the Devilles! eyles the 
poplart. dd. 273 Popelard! thou prenchest as a pie. 
(oid, (LE. E.T.S.) 447 This popelard pope here present, with 
Couetuousnes aye was fully bent. 

+ Popeler. Ovs. Aliso 4 popler, 5 popelere. 
[Origin obscure; cf. Popre., OF. pofelle ; also 
f. med.L. fopia spoon (Du Cange), Povanp.] A 
water-bird, the spoon-bill. 

1go00 in Zest, Lbor, (Surtees) I. 276 Aulam meam cum 
poplers textam, et lecttm meum integrum cum costeris de 
ruheo cum poplers et armis meis broudatum. ¢1440 /’ro7p. 
Pare, 408/2 Popelere, hyrd for schovelerd, infra), popiu/us. 
1459 in Paston Lett. 1. 479, ij. clothis portrayed full of pope- 
lers. Zbid. 483 Item, j. hangyng clothe of popelers. [1894 
Newton Dict. Birds, Pofeler, an old name for the Spoon- 
hill, Platalca lencorodia, 1905 Westur Gaz. 28 Oct. 3/2 
The spoonbill, which still nests as near as Holland,.. used 
to breed in the Eastern Counties, where it was known as 
the popeler.) 

Popeless (péplés), a. [f. Pore sb.! + -Less.] 
Without a pope. 

1868 W.C. Cartwaicut Pafal Couclaves 57 At present 
the peace of the Popeless city is left entirely to the care of 
Monsignor Governatore. rgoa A. Lane ///ist. Scot. 11. xix. 
518 He might become a Catholic after the manner of | 
Henry VET, and enforce a popeless Catholicism. 

Popelican, -quan, obs. forms of PUBLICAN. 

Popelike (pép,laik), a. (adv.)  [f Porr sd.1 
+ -LIKE.) Like or resembling a pope. | 

1553 Becon Aeligues of Rome (1563) 215 Their fore- 
fathers and Popelike predecessours. 1589 J/arprel, pit. | 
(1843) 53 As popelike and pontifical, as my Lord of Canter. | 

urie. 1613 Purcnas Pilerimage, /ndia (1864) 150 The © 
Brama, or Popelike Bramene in these parts, who by his 
authority dispenseth with many of their Lawes, and dissol- | 
ueth Marriages. 1808 Moore Corruption iii, Nor.,Could , 
pope-like kings escape the levelling blow. | 

b. adv. In the manner of a pope. { 

1574 Life 70th Abp. Cantcrd, Pref. C viijb, From Scot- | 
edt be takes shipping, and popelike steppes over into 
Ireland. 

Popeling (poplin). [f Pore sd,1 + -L1xG! b, 2. 
Perh. sometimes associated with F. apaliz, It. 
papalino: cf. PAPALIN.] 

+1. An adherent, follower, or minister of the 
pope; a papist; in 16th c. mostly, a popish eccle- 
siastic. Obs. 

1561 Daustr. Sullinger on Apoc. (1573) 93, T can see 
that the old Pecelenees haue all to berayde vs. 1570 
Foxe A, & JZ, (ed. 2) 284/1 The sentence of the pope and 
his popelings. 1606 Warner A/d. Ang. xiv. Ixxxi. (1612) 
pe Nor meruell we that Popelings her nor Puritanes should 

rook. 1643 Payxxe Pofish R. Favorrite 73 Our English 
Nation too, now devoted as a prey to the barbarous Irish, 


POPH’S EYE. 


and other forraigne Popelings. 1677 W. Hucues Alan of 
Sit vit. 21 Whatever wild Discourses, or Behaviours, 
Popes and Popelins have been guilty of. 1705 Hickerin- 
Gti Js éest-er. 1, 8 How can the Pope and all his Pope- 
lings, and General Councils. . be infallible in their Faith? 

2. A little or petty pope; one who acts as pope 
ona small scale. (conlempiuous.) 

1588 Varpre?, Hpist. (Arb.) 6 None but Antichristian 
popes and popelings ener claimed this authoritie voto 
themselues. ¢1629 Layton Syons Plea (ed. 2) 23 The Pre- 
Jats .. derive their \uthority from the Pope; carry them 
selves as Popelings. 1654 Gataker Dise. Apo. 75 Having 
given a Bill of divorce tu one Pope, beyond the Seas, enstal 
and enthrone a goodlie number of Popelings .. at home. 
3799 W. Tavior in Monthly Alay. V11. 139 Still the pope 
hears sways And would-be popelings, arm'd with Birming- 
ham keys, Vet rouse us from the dead repose we seck. 1880 
i. Herries Jen F.C. tervies 1. 284 An anti- Protestant 
Charch,..over which, and over a prostrate laity, a legion 
of parochial popelings should reign supreme. 

+ Po'pelote. 0és. rare‘. (perh. ad. OF. 
foupelet “petit poupon’ (Godel, with changed 
suffix: cf, Pornet.) A pet, darling. 

1386 Cuaccer J.J ilter's T. 68 ‘There nas no man so wys 
pat koude thenche So gay a popelore or swiche a wenche. 

Popely (pepli), a. ln 6 Se. paiplie. [f 
Porr 56. + -LY1.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting 
a pope. 

ar6o0 Lindesay's Chron, Scot, (8.17.5) 1. 413 (MS.1) 
Mis prelacie pomp nor paiplie {Lywprsav Zest. Papyage 
577 papale] gravitie..: led him nocht. 1826 Sovitry 
Vned, Keel. Ang?, 308 ‘Vaking apon himself what may be 
called the Vopely privilege of selling indulgences, 

+Po-peness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Porn sh.t + 
-NESS.] Quality or characteristic of a pope. 

1684 Litcnton Com. 1 Pet. (1817) 1. iit, 8 There is 
naturally this Popeness in every man's mind, .. a kind of 
fancied infallibility in themselves. 

+Poper!, Oés. prob. = Porarn. 

3430 7%v0 Cookery-Cks. 63 A Ryal Fest... 1e tij cours. 
Gely. Datys in comfyte, Fesaunt, Guilys. Poper [ete.]. 

+ Poper %. Obs. sare". (7) (lazlitt suggests 
“a papist ’.) 

1575 Gascoicxe Pr, Pleas. Kenilv, Poems 1870 I. 93 
When her maiestie entred the gate, there stoode Hercules 
for Porter, .. presenting the keyes..with these words: .. My 
frends a Porter 1, no Poper here am plast. 

Poper: see Porrer wv. 

+ Po‘periche. O/s. rare. [f. Porn 56.1 + 
RicuE, after Aingrich, bishopric, ete.) = PorEnoM. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 232 In pe nynpe 3ere of 
his poperiche, /é7¢, VI. goog Panne he hym self occupiede 
be poperiche. 

Popery (p#pari’. Also 6 papry, popyrie, 7 
poprie. [f. Pore 56.1 + -ERyY.) 

1. The doctrines, practices, and ceremonial asso- 
ciated with the pope as head of the Koman Catholic 
Church; the papal ecclesiastical system; the 
Koman Catholic religion, or adherence to it. (A 
hostile term.) 

a 1534 Tinnate Ex, Math, v-vir. (21550) 64 To beleue 
the faininges of oure mooste holy father, al his superstityouse 
poperye and innisible blessynges. ¢15qo Pilger, 7. 277 in 
Lhynne’s Antiady., etc. (1865) App. i.83 Nothing but papry 
pie owt of Antichrist, full of foxry. 1550 Cranmer H ks, 
1Parker Soc.) 1.6 But what availeth it to take away beads, 
pardons, pilgrimages, and such other like popery, so long as 
two chief roots remain unpulled up? 1894 Hooker Zccé. 
Pol. w. iv. $1 The name of Popery is more odious than 
very Paganisme amongst diners of the more simple sort. 
1638 f/amilton Papers (Camden) 1. 32 All discipline and 
seramonies..to hane beine estimed and damned as poyntes 
of poprie, 1686 Kvetyn Diary 5 May, All engines heing 
now at work to bring in Popery. 1689 Declar. Right 
Will, & Mary c. 2 His highness the Prince of Orange (whom 
it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious Instru- 
ment of delivering this Kingdom from Popery and arbitrary 
Power) 17.. Ovatnge Toast in Sir J. Barrington Kecoll, 
(1829) Addermen of Skinners’ cliey, The glorious, pious, 
and immortal memary of the great und good King William 
—not forgetting Oliver Cromwell who assisted in redeeming 
us from Popery, Slavery, Arbitrary Power, Brass Money, 
2nd Wooden Shoes. 1779-81 Jounxson 1. P., Garth Wks. 
111, 26 It is observed by Lowth, that. .there is less distance 
than is thought between scepticism and popery: and that 
a mind wearied with perpetual douht, willingly seeks repose 
in. aninfallible church. 1840 Cartyte /erces iv. (1872) 126 
The cry of ‘No Popery ’ is foolish enough in these days. 

2. he: Assumption, or acceptance, of authority 
like that of the pope. 

1ja1 AmHERST Zerra@ Fil. No. 2t (1754) 106, 1 would 
therefore humbly propose a reformation of karning from 
the philosophical popery, which prevails at present In our 
universities. 1735 Breaketey Def Free-think. in Math. 
§ 16 It is even introducing a kind of philosophic popery 
among a free people. 

llence Po:peryphobia, dread or horror of 
popery. 

1826 [H. Best) Four Years France 18 My mother was 
perfectly free from popery-phohia. 1895 W. Mason in 
Church Tints 2 Aug. 108/3 The old Poperyphobia which 
one had hoped had been long ago dead and buried. | 

Pope’s eye. [Called in Ger. pfaffensbisschen 
priest's hit, proh. as being a tit-bit which the priest 
was supposed to claim; in F. a7? de Judas Judas’s 
eye; ‘eye’ referring app. to its rounded form.) 
The lymphatic gland surrounded with fat in the 
middle of a leg of mutton; regarded by some as 
a tit-bit. a ; 

1673 J. W. Vinegar §& Mustard Biv, Husband, pray cu 
me ~ Popes ne Be of the Leg of Mutton, tle try if 


POPE’S HEAD. 


E can eata bit of it. 1682 T. Gipson Anat. 1. (1697) App.y 
A gland which we commonly call in sheep the Nut or Pope's 
eye. 17595 Jounson, Pofescye, the gland surrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh: why so called I know not. 
1844 H. Sterunxs Bk, Farm 11.98 The piece of fat in it 
called the Pope's eye, is considered a delicate morceau by 
epicures. 


Pope’s head. [}rom its appearance.) 

1, A species of cactns, Afelocactus communis, 
growing on barren sandy wastes in S, America and 
some of Lhe W. Indian islands, and producing its 
flowers on a woolly cushion or head, beset with 


bristles and spines. 

1699 1. Warr Poy. (1729) 284 Fenced with hollow Bam- 
hoos, Vopes-heads, and Prickle iis 1866 7reas. bot. 
733 -IZlelocactus) concnnaés, the Turk’s-cap Cactus,..some- 
times called Englishman‘s Mead, or Pope's Head. 

2, A round brush or broom with a long handle. 
for sweeping ceilings, dusting pictures, cte.; also 
called 7'urk's head. 

1824 Scott Let. to Miss Baitlie 12 Feb. in Lockhart Lif, 
What sweeping is required is most easily performed by a 
brush like what the housemaids call a Pope's head. 1825 
Maz. Epcewortn Love ¢ Lazy t. ¥, Vou're no witeh, indeed, 
if you don’t see a cobweh as long as my arm. Run, run, 
child, for the pope’s head. 1890 Lecky Aug. in 184 C. 
VIII. xxix. 60 The long mops known as ‘ Popes’ heads” 
were made mse of as pike handles. 

Popeship \popfip). [f£ Pore sé.) + -suip.] 

1. The office of pope; popedom, popehood. 

c14g0 A dphabet of Tales 402 Me was asoylid, & restorid 
to com agayn ynto Rome; and he tuke be popeshup agayn 
on hand. 1597 Bearn Yheatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 338 
So he passed the blessed time of his holic Popeship with 
this vertuous dame, 1640 Sir E. Dertwna Sf. on Relig. 
23 Nov. iii. 8 Hee pleads Popeship under the name of a 
Patriarch. 1840 Carvin /Zerces iv. (1872) 124 Popeship, 
spiritual Fatherhood of God's Church, is that a vain sem- 
lance, of cloth and parchment? Y ; 

2. he personality of a pope: with possessive 
pronoun as a humorous appellation. 

1640 Siz E. Dertxc in Rushw. f/ist. Coll, it. ea T, 100 
The Canon-Law, of more use unto his Popeship than both 
the other. 2705 Hickertxaur Priest-cr. 1. i.11 And who 
dare .. question what his Popeship would be at? 1826 
W. E. Anprews Crit, Rev. Foxe's bh. Martyrs 11. 187 
What necessity could there be for all this attention on the 


part of his royal popeship ? 
Popess (popés). [f Popr sé.1 + -rss. Cf. 


Papress.] A supposed female pope. 

1529 More Dyadoge wt. Wks. 227/2 But were 1 Pope. By 
my soule papain! would ye wer, & my lady your wife 
Popesse too. 1677 W. Hucues Man of Sin uw xi. 239 Tis 
Farewell to her was, Were you but Popess, I would 
willingly relinquish my Claim, 1830 W. Tavtor //ist. 
Surv, Peed: Poetry \. 133 In another scene, the Virgin 
thus intercedes with her Son for the popess [Pope Joan] in 
purgatory. 

Popestant (pdwpéstint), Also 6 popistant. 
{f Pope sé.) after PRotestant.] A nonce-word 
for PapisT as opposed to frofestant, 

asso Pore Heipe 270 in Hazl, £. P. P. 110. 262, 1 feare 
me he be wext A popistant stout. 1551 Morayson in Froude 
Hist, Eng. V. xxviil. 339 note, Would God the French king 
were as like to become a right Protestant as our master 
is unlike to become a blundering Popistant. 188 Dixon 
Windsor (MM. xiv. 132 Protestants and popestants were to 
him the same. 

+Po-pet. Ods. A contemptuons diminutive of 
Pore sé.1, perh. with allusion to Popret, PUPPET, 

isso Bare Zug. | otartes u. 27 Moche a do had Beren- 
garius Turonensis .. with the foreseyd Popet Nycolas, for 
Christes naturall presence in the eucharisticall breade. 
1641 Pryxxe 4 nti. 114 This Popet hath blasphemed, and 
betrayed all Protestants. 2 

Popet, obs. f. ’orpreT. Popetishe, Popetly, 
Popetry, obs. fi. PupPETISH, PUPPETLY, etc. 

Pop-eyed, a.: see Por-. 

Pop-gun, popgun, so, [f. Por sé] or vl + 
Gux sé.; prob. suggested by Pot-ocn in sense 2.] 

lL. A child’s toy, consisting of a short straight 
tnbe from the mouth of whieh a tight-fitting pellet 
is expelled with a pop by compressing the air in 
the tube with a piston. 

1662 Hosses Seven Philos, Prob. iii, (1682) 18 Tis of the 
nature of a Pop-gun which Children use. 2749 Fretpinc 
Tom Jones x. vi, 1 value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any 
such thing, no more than a pop-gun. 2801 Strutt Sports 
§ Past. w.iv, The trunks were succeeded by pot-guns made 
with hollow pieces of elder, or of quills. .. These were also 
called pop-guns. 1847 At. Smitu Chr. Tadpole xv, Just 
as one pellet in a popgun drives out another, 

ig. 171% AoDIsoNn Sfect. No. 46” 6 Sheis a meer Sermon 

‘opgun, repeating and discharging Texts, Proofs [ete.} 
1777 Mas. E. Moxtacu in Doran Lady of last Cent. viil. 
(1573) 215 The scriblers weekly let fly their pop-guns at the 
Duchess. 1883 Hatt Caine Cobwebs of Crit, ik. 54 Volleys 
from the popgun of criticism. 

2. Contemptuously applied to a small, inefficient, 
or antiquated fire-arm. 

1849 E. E. Nartar Excurs. S. Africa UL, 389, E instantly 
stepped into the next room, to get the old pop-gun there;.. 
my finger was in an instant on the trigger. 1864 in A, 
Bisset Omitted Chapters Hist, Eng, vi. 376 Cromwell's 
pop-guns, which [ will engage did not ah twenty men 
during the action fof Dunbar]. 

3. attrib. and Coméd., as pop-gun-pellet, ele. 

21704 T. Brown Walk round Lond., Presbyt. Meeting- 
Ho. (1709) 17 His merry Posture and Pop-gun-way of 
Delivery. 1823 Scotr Fam. Lett, 1: Jan., Bells rung on 
the true pop-gun principle by the action of air alone, 1826 


popgun 
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Miss Mitrorp Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 279 She had sitten out 
.. by Ae of,. putting her fingers in her ears, two or three 
lectures, on chemistry and mechanics. 

Hence Po‘p-gun v. frazs., to discharge a pop- 
gun at; Po‘pguwnner; Po:pgu'nnery; Po'p- 
gunning /7/. a. 

1z2x Amnerst Terra Fil. No. 48 (1726) 269 Those abomin- 
able monsters..pop-gun with their huge trunks the poor 
constellations, and torn the milky way into a salt posset. 
1831 Cot. Hawxer Diary (1893) HL. 25 The..tag-rag pop- 
gunners blazing away at the fieldfares. 1846 /d%¢. 273 
Loads of popgunning hlackguards. a 1849 Por J/arginadia 
Wks. 1864 IT. 499 ‘The lightness of the artillery should not 
degenerate into popgunnery. 

Pop-holy, variant of PopE-HoLy Ods. 

Popi, obs. form of Porry. 
Popian (pépian), a. 
pei‘an. 
pertaining to the poet Alexander Pope (or his 
poetry). Fopian couplet: a heroic couplet in the 

manner of Pope. 

1802 Axna Sewaro Lets, (1811) VI. 33 The ear may be 
contented to want the luxury of the Popean numbers. 1865 
Sat, Kev. g Dec. 7338/1 Taken as a translator of the Popian 
school,.. Mr. Worsley deserves to rank very high. 1892 
Lounspury Stud. Chaucer W1. vii. 136 One of several 
evidences that the Popean couplet existed before Pope had 
produced anything which any one felt it desirable to imitate. 

+ Poypify, v. O4s. Also8 popefy. (Sce -Fy.] 
trans. ‘Yo render popish. 

1670 Wacket 464, Willfants t. (1692) 121 As if all were 
well, so they be not popified, though they have departed 
from the church in which they were baptized. 1746 W. 
Horstry Food (1748) IL. 67 “Fhough he may not make them 
‘Tiaitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate then. 

+ Popil, a. (or sd, attrib.) Se. Obs, rare~. 
(app. 1. L. fopel-us people.] Of the people; 
plebeian. 

1536 Bettrnpen Cron, Scot. wv. xiv. (1821) 1. 146 Forfair; 
in quhilk sumtime was ane strang castel, within ane loch, 
quhare sindry kingis of Scottis maid residence..thocht it is 
now bot ane popil town. 

Popil 1, popille, obs. forms of PurPLe. 

Popilion, early form of PoruLzon Oés. 

+ Po:pinal, a. Ods. vare—°.  [ad. L. popinatis, 
f. fopina eook-shop.} 

2656 Brount Glossogr., Popinal, of Cookery, or belonging 
to riot or places of riot, as Alehouses, Taverns, etc. 

+ Popina:tion. Obs. are. [n. of action f, L. 
popinari to frequent eating-honses, f. as pe 

1623 Cockrram, Fofination, an outragious drinking. 
1658 Pancurs, Popinadion, (lat.)..also a haunting Popinas, 
i. Taverns, or Victualing houses. 

+ Popinian. 06s. nonce-wd. [f. Pore sb.) on 
analogy of Socinvax.] A Papist. 

1613 Ste E. Hosy Countersuarte 66, 1 was loath such rare 


Also Pope‘an, Po- 


creatures should be ouer gudgeoned hy so foule Popinians. 


Popinjay (pe'pinidzé). Forms: see below, 
[In ME. earliest forms a. OF, (and mod.I’.) 
papegai (12th €.), papingay (13th e. in Godef.), 
AF. also papetaye (= aye) (1355 in Royal 
Hi7lls), = Pr. papagai, Sp. papagayo, Vg. papa- 
gaio; also MHG. fapagey, Ger. papagez, MLG. 
papegoie, Du. papegaaz. OF. had also papegan, 
popegau(Dt (13th ¢.), mod.F. pagegaut = Cat. 
papagall, \. pap( pagallo, med.L. papi pyagallus 
(1gth ¢. in Du Cange), mod.Gr. manayaddos. 
Other forms were med.Gr, mamayds, Arab, law 
babaghd, babbagha, Pers, also \z,3 bapgha, med.L, 
papagen, MHG. papegdn. Probably the med.Gr. 
and Arabic represent the earliest form, due to an 
imitation of the cry of the bird in some African or 
other barbarian language. The form in -gayo, -gazo, 
-gaz, appears to have arisen by assimilation to the 
name of the Enropean chattering bird, the jay 
med.L. gazus, Sp. gayo, Pr. and ONF. gai, centra 
F, gea? (= jaz), whence the OF. and ME. papega? 
and fapejai, subsequently changed (? after faze, 


| pope) to popegay and popejay, and (like sightingale, 


passenger, etc.) to papengay, popinjay. The forms 
in -gallus, -gallo, -gall, -gau, appear to have been 
assimilated to L. gadlus cock; the OF. papegazt 
gave the Se. papingaw, papingo.| 

1. An early name for a parrot. Ods. or arch. 

(In all the early forms zay, etc. = Jay.) _ 

a. 4 papiaye (papeiaie, -gal), 4-5 papeiay, § 
Seek” sd ade ,-loy (e, Sc. pape-iay(e, (7 pap- 
gay). 

[21310 Papeiai: see ga.) 13.. 2. £. Addit. P. B. 1465 
Pyes & papeiays purtrayed with-inne. ¢12386 Cuaucrr 
Shipman's T, 369 Hoom he gooth murie as a Papeiay 
(Hari. papiniay), ¢1q00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. m1 
Nyghtgales syngand, and papeiays spekand. 1423 Jas. 
Atngis QO. cx, Vnlike the crow is to the pape-lay. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 268/2 A Papeiay (4. A Papeioye). [2653 
Papgay: see 3] ‘ 4 

8. 4-5 popeiay, 5 popegaye, pope iaye. | 

1393 Lanet. P. Pi. C. xv.173 Pe pokok and be popeiay 
with here proude federes. ¢1q00 Maunnev. Gta Ooi. 
274 Manye Popegayes that thei clepen Psitakes in hire 
Langage. 

Y.4 papengay, § -loye, papyniay(e, -gaye, 
papiniay(e, 6 -geay(e, Sc. -gay. 


[f. foe, proper name + -Tan.} Of or | 


POPINJAY. 


1387 Taevisa /ligden (Rolls) LV. 307 Oon mette hym wip a 
papengay onhishond. 24q.. Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 101/251 

he pellycan and the papynjaye. 1508 Duxpar 7a 
Maritt Wemen 382, 1 thoght my self a papingay. 

3. 4- popin-, 5~7 popen-, 5-6 popyn-, 6-8 
poppin: ; 4-7 -gay, 5 -34y,-yay; 5-6 -iay, -iaye, 
-geay, 6 -gaye, -iae, -ioye, -gei, -giay, -gjoye, 
6-7 -gaie, -iaie, 6-8 -gey, 7 -gie, -ia, -jaye, 
-gjay; 7-9 poppinjay, 7— popinjay. 

1392-3 Larl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 286 Pro j Cr pro le 
popingay. ¢1g00 Mavunoev. (1839) xxvii. 271 Of Popen- 
gayes, as gret plentee as men fynden hereof Gees. 14.. 
Chaucer's Merch, F. 1878 (Camb. MS.) Syngith ful muriere 
than the popyniay [v. rv. -laye, -gay, popeniay}. 14.. J/edr. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 625/§ #sifagus, popynyay. 148 
Caxton .Uyrr. 1. viii, 84 Ther ben popengayes, whiche ben 
grene & shy nye lyke pecoks. 1540 Eryot /wage Gow. 
(1g56) 7b, With the tounges of Popingaies, Nightyngales, 
and other sweete singyng birdes. 1544 Turner Aviat 
Precip. Hvj, Psitacus, Anglicé a popiniay. 1553 Epex Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 19 There bee also grene_popingeays. 
1577 Frampton Yoy/udl Newes i. (1596) 94 He had eaten 
much fleshe of Popingeies. 1580 Basincton £2/. Lora’s 
Prayer (1596) 20 The Cardinals Popiniay that could pro- 
nounce distinctly all the Articles of the Creede. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1%. 349 Of the parrat or poppiniay. 
These parrats are commonly founde in the woods of Ethi- 
opia. 21649 Daum. or Hawtin. Fam, Ep. Wks. (1711) 156 
The artificial notes of the learned popingayes in the guilt 
cages, 1657 Owen Schisor Wks. 1852 X11. 164 An empty 
insignificant word like the speech of parrots and popinjays. 
1792 Wotcott (P. Pindar, Ode Directors i, Lo, lofty poets are 
no longer priz’d, That to an eagle turn’d a popinjay. 2816 
Scott Oéd Mort. ti, The figure of a bird deeked with party- 
coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or parrot. 

«. (S¢.) 6 papinga, -gaw, -go, 8 popingoe. 

1530 Lyxpesay Test. Papyngo 63 ‘Vhe complaynt of ane 
woundit Papingo. a3gso Pretris of Berwik 148 in Dun- 
bar's Poems (5. Y.S.) 290 Als prowd as ony papingo. 1570 
Satir. looms Refornt, xv. 37 3¢ plesand Paun and Papin- 
gaw Cast of sour blyithlyke cullour. a 1583 A. ARBUTHNOT 
Praises of Women in Pinkerton Ane, Scot. Poems 1.142 The 
papingo in hew Excedis birdis all [1794 Popingoe: see 3.] 

2. A representation of a parrot. +a, Asan oma- 
ment: chiefly in tapestry. Ods. 

[1328 fare. BA, Stapleton (Hingeston-R.) 566 Tria tapecia 
crocei coloris pulverizata de joecass 33.. Gaw. & Gr. 
Aunt. 611 Bryddez on semez, As papiayez paynted pernyng 
bitwene. a 1400-50 Alerauder 5129 With pellicans & pape- 
ioyes polischt & grauen. azqqo Sir Degrev. 1480 Perteye 
in ylke a plas, And papageyes of grene. ?¢ 1475 Sqr. lowe 
Degre 798 A cloth of golde abought your heade, With 
popinjayes pyght with pery reed. 1546 /nv. Ch. Goorls 
(Surtees, No. 97) 140 One suyt of baldking with popingjoyes. 
1578 TI’. N. tr. Cong. W. fndia 198 They will make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that his tongue shall shake, and 
his heade move, and his wings flutter. 


b. Asa heraldic charge or bearing; also as the 


sign of an inn. 

c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gode 817 A popyniay was hys 
crest; he was of gret dyffence. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2306/4 
And the Thursday after, at the Popinjay in Norwich, 1868 
Cussanxs Her. (1882) 92 After the Eagle and the Falcon, the 
Birds of most frequent occurrence in Armory are the Swan, 
Game-cock, Cornish Chough, Pelican, Heron, Popinjay (or 
Parrot), [1881 Burne Peerage & Baronetage 7/1 (Sir R. J. 


| Abercromby, Bart.) Three papingoes, vert, beaked and 


membered, gu.] 
3. The figure of a parrot fixed on a pole as a 


mark to shoot at. Oés. exe. //ist. 

arg48 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VIL 60, Esawe on a Sondaye 
this Lent .vii C. straungiers shotyng at ye Popyngaye 
with Crosbowes. 1630 X. Foknson's Ki 8 & Comune, 
185 There is in each City a shooting with the Peece at 
a Popingay of wood, set upon some high Steeple. 1653 
Urounart Kadelais 1. xxiii. 107 Gargantua..shot at but- 
marks, at the papgay [Fr. pafegay) from helow upwards, 
or toa height. 1794 Statist, Acc. Scot. XI. 173 One is 
a perpendicular mark, called a popingoe.. .cut out in wood, 
fixed in the end of a pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the 
steeple of the monastery. 1816 Scott O¢d Mort, ii, The 
chief [sport] was to shoot at the popinjay. 1835, Cc. M. 
Westuacortr Lng. Sty I. 8 We'll sboot at pride and 
poppinjays. , 

4. fig. ta. Formerly applied to a person in a 
eulogistic sense, in allusion to the beauty and 


rarity of the bird. Ods. rare. : 

a@ x3toin Wright Lyric P. v. 26 Heis See in pyn that 
beteth me my bale, fo trewe tortle ina Tour, y telle the 
mi tale. ¢2430 Lypc. Commend, Our Lady 81 O popiniay, 

lumed with al clennesse. ¢1qgo Hoitanp /Yow/at 125 
The Pacoke of pryce That was Pape cald..He callit on 
his cubicular..That was the proper Pape Laye, provde in 
his apparale. ‘ 

b. More usnally taken as a type of vanity or 
empty conceit, in allusion to the’ bird’s gaudy 
plumage, or to its mechanical repetition of words 
and phrases, and thus applied contemptuously to a 


person: cf, PARROT 2, 

1528 Tixvate Oded, Chr. Afan 89h, The prest ought to.. 
Christen them in the english tonge, and not to playe the 
popengay with Credo saye ye: volosaye ye and baptismum 
saye ye, for there ought to be nomummynge in soch a mater. 
1§96 Suaxs. x en. /V, 1. iii. 50, I then, all-smarting, with 
my wounds being cold, (To beso pestered with a Popingay). 
@ 1618 Rareicu /uvent. Shipping 41 Po eee that value 
themselves by their out sides, and by their layers coats, 
1678 Otway Friendship in F.v.i, Shall 1 draw my Cerebrus 
and cut you off, you gaudy Popinjays? 1819 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxv, Vhe fond fool was decked in a painted coat, 
and jangling as pert and as proud as any p ‘a jay. 1882 
Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 11, 216, V think the players 
are better company than your priggish popinjays. 

+5. The prevailing colour of the green parrot; 


POPISH. 


a shade of green; also a¢t776, oras ady.,as popinjay 
blue, colour, green, yellow. Obs. 

1547, Recorve Fudic. Ur. 16b, There are also oy'le coloures 
(that is popingey grene) of iii sortes. 1§73 Arf of Limming 
8 If you mingle Azure and Masticot together, you shal hane 
thereof a perfite Popinjay greene. 1577 Breton Flourish 
Fancie (Grosart) 14/2 The colours of her cloath are .. red, 
hlewe, greene, Cernation, Yelow and ponynis . 1878 LYTE 
Dadoens vi, \xix. 746 Conered with a barke aie light greene 
or Popingay colour. 1587 Harrison England 11, vii. (1879) 1. 
172, | might here name,.hewes cdeuised for the nonce .. as 
--popingaie blue, 1622 Peacuam Compl, Gent, 114 1f more 
inclining to a Popingjay, adde more Pinke to your white 
Lead. 1688 R. Hoime Ariwoury wu xix. (Roxb.) 157/2 All 
mixe colonrs..as carnation, Oreog-tawny, Sky colour, ee 
gie, Russett, are bastard and dishonorable colours. 1719 
1D'Urrery Pills 1. 19 Beck had a Coat of Popin-jay. 1865 
NV. § Q. 3rd Ser. YIIE. 372/2 Popinjay-green, philomel- 
yellow, &c., no longer appear in the Army Lists, 

+b. Name of a plant. Obs, rave—° and doubtful. 

1698 Puittirs, Popiagey,..also an Herb, so called from 
being of the colour of that bird, being a kinde of greenish 
colour, this Herb is called in Latin Symphonia, 

6. A local name of the green woodpecker. 

(1612 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc. 128 Terpsichore would bee ex- 
pressed .. vppon her head a coronet of, ,those greene feathers 
of the poppiniaie, in token of that victory, which the Muses 
got of..the danghters of Pierius,..who after were turned 
into poppiniaies or wood-peckers.] 1833 G. Jfontagn’s 
Ornith, Dict, 385 Poppinjay, Picus virfdis, 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Popinjay ..bas in this country been transferred 
to the Green Woodpecker. 2 T. Harpy Mother Mourns 
Poems 73 My popinjay's {ail from their eappings. 

Hence Po'pinjayess, #o0/tce-zwd, 

1890 W. A. WaLtace Only a Sister? 192 You sweet future 
popinjayess. 

Popish (parpif),@. [f. Pore sd.) + -1sH 1] 

+1. Of or pertaining te the pope; papal. Ods, 

a1sq4o Barnes Ws, (1573) 324/2 by the authoritie of 
Councels, and by some certaine lawes, both Emperiall, and 
Popish, @ 1548 Haut Chron., fen. V 34b, From his foolishe 
usurped name and Popishe dignitee. 7 Gude & Godlie 
B.(S. T. S.) 204 is Popische pryde, and thrinfald Crowne, 
Almaist hes loste thair mycht. 

2. Of or pertaining to popery ; of or belonging to 
the Church of Rome ; papistical. (In hostile usc.) 

1528 Rov Rede me (Arb) 116 Thongh popisshe curres here 
nt do harcke. 1849 Latimer 4/4 Serm. bef Edw. FI (Arb) 
104 He wy! kepe hys possession quyetly as he dyd in the 

opyshe dayes. 1§§3 Bare Vocacyor Pref. 6h, Myne hoste 
feos beret delynered from hys vayne belene of purga- 
torye, and other Popysh peltryes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 62 The occasyone came by popysse presttcs. 
fbid. 64 He sayd that men wolde have up agayne ther 
popych masse. 168g Evenyn Diary 9 Nov., The King .. 
required .. indemnity and dispensation to Popish officers 
from the Test. 1689 Declar. Rights Will. & Mary c. 239 
That it is inconsistent with the Safety and Welfare of this 
Protestant Kingdom, to be governed hy a Popish Prince, 
1769 Beackstonk Comzt, IV. iv. 57 A short summary of the 
laws against the papists, under their three several classes, 
of persons pee the popish religion, popish recusants 
convict, and popish priests, 1862 S. Winrnerrorce in Life 
(1882) IIL ii. 71 Tt is qnite sure to stir up a vast amount of 
prejudice from its singularly un-English and Popish tone. 


3. Comb, Po'pish-like a., that looks like popish. 

1 R. Ware Foxes § Firebrands ui, 19 Neither would 
she Conntenance any thing that would seem Popish-like. 
1705 Hickerinott. Priest-cr, 1. vit. go This Popish-like 
Adoration (1 do not say Popish, but Popish-like Adoration). 

Popishly (pépifli), ado. [f prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a popish way; in the direction of or in accord- 
ance with popish doctrine, fejeliog or ideas. 

1538 Latimer Let, fo Cromwell Rem. (Parker Soc.) 403 Their 
school,..maintained.. by a brotherhood,..not withont some 
guile, popishly pardoning, and therefore now  worthily 
decried. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 535 He aflirmes 
that the conuerts of these parts are more popishly Christian 
then in the midst of Rome or Spaine. 1678 Nico Life 
1 Dec. (O. H.S.) IT. 424 All such.. that are suspected to be 
popishly addicted. 1705 Hickerincin. Priest-cr. ut. vii, 
6g In Popishly affected, or Popishly suspected Reigns. 
1896 Protestant Echo XVII. 126/1 This popishly styled 
* Prince of the Apostles’, 

Popishness (popifnés) Now rare. [f. 
PopisuH +-NkrSS.] The quality or condition of being 
popish; popish doctrine or practice 5 pepery. 

1530 TinoaLe Ansz, Moret, ii. Wks. (1572) 280/2 To wishe 
them in better case,..is fleshly mynded popishnes. 1538 
Bate Thre Lawes 1966 The olde popyshnesse is past whych 
was dampnacyon. 1657 J. Watts Vind. Ch. Eng. 232 As 
there is no popishnesse, so, I do not see what superstitious. 
nesse there can be in it, 

Popism (pé«piz’m). xonce-wa. [f. Porr sb + 
-18m.] ‘The papal system or rcligion ; = Poprry 1. 
_ 1840 Cartyte //erces iv. (1872) 123 Formulism, Pagan Pope- 
ism, and other Falsehood. /é/d, 126 To. .say: See, Protes- 
tantism is dead; Popeism is more alive than it, will be alive 
after it! i 

Popisme, Popistant, 
PESTANT. 

+ Po:pistry. Ods, Var. Papistuy, after pope. 

1545 Brinktow Cowpi, xvi. (1874) 38 That all the whole 
pope, withall popistry, may be viterly denyed and banysshed, 

+Popi-ze, v. Obs. [f. Pope 56.1 + -1zE. Cf. 

Paprzg.] zz¢7. To play the pope; = PapizE, Hence 
t+ Popizing ff/. a. 

1611 Speen //7st. Gt. Brit, tx. ix. §28/2 Some Porizing 
Bishops and ambitions Clerks. 

Porpjoy, v. ? To amuse oneself, 

1853 G. H. Kinestey Sport § Trav, (1900) 472 His stream 
—in which he himself was wont to popjoy in a very 
aboriginal manner. 1857 Hucurs Tom Browz 1. ii, And 
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varr. Poppism, Vo- 
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after a whole afternoon’s popjoying, they caught three or 
four small coarse fish. 

Poplar (pe'pliz). Forms: 4-5 poplere, 4-6 
popler, § poppeler, populer(e, 6 popelare, 
poplare, popeler, 6-7 popular, 6- poplar. 
(ME, popler, a. OF. foplier (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. peuplier, IL. popel-es poplar + 
-ter (:=L. -drtus) forming names of trees. Cf. 
Pope. sé! 

1. A tree of the genns Populus, comprising large 
trees of rapid growth, natives of temperate regions, 
some species remarkable for tremulous leaves, and 
producing soft light timber of loose texture; also, 
the timber of this tree. The Black Poplar, White 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, and Trembling Poplar 
or Aspen are the familiar European species. 

The name is not native, and was used to render L. Japulus 
before it was identified with any native or introduced tree. 

1382 Wyeitr Hos, iv. 13 Thei brenneden tymyame vnder 
ook, and poplere, and terebynt. 1387 Trevisa fffeden 
(Rolls) 11, 303 Perfore Tacoh took grene 3erdes of populers 
of almand trees and of platans, and pyled of be rynde [ef. 
Porrre sé. b, quot. 1382). a rqoo Pistild of Susan jo pe 
palme and pe poplere, be pirie, be plone. cxqqga /*raarp, 
Part, 408/2 Poplere, or popultre, opudus. 1g23 VitzuEra. 
/fusb. § 130 Vn many places..[they] set such wethyes and 
pepelers in marshe grounde to nourysshe wode. 1562 
‘Turner 27ertad u. 98 Poplers grow by water sides and in 
moyst places. ¢1630 Dress. of Hawt. 7ocns 8 The 
Poplar spreads her Branches to the Skye, And hides from 
sight that azure Canopy. @1800 Cowrrr Poplar Mietd » 
The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, And the 
whispering sound of the cool colonade. 1830 ‘'eNNvsoN 
AVartana iv, Ward hy a poplar shook alway, All silver- 
green with gnarted bark. : 

b. With word distinguishing the species, as 

Balsam eee (P, balsamifera) of N. America and 
Canada, with large resin-covered buds; Black Poplar 
(2, nigra), of wide branching habit; Carolina or Neck- 
lace Poplar (7, «nonilifera), the common Cottanwood of 
U.S., a tall tree, the light wood of which is valuable for 
making packing-cases, etc.; Grey Poplar (7°. cavescens), 
a variety of the White Poplar; Lombardy or Italian 
Poplar (?7.. pyramidalis, fustigiata, or dilatata’, of taper. 
ing pe habit and great height, also called Pine 
Poplar and Po-poplar; Soft or Paper Poplar (/’. 
granitidentata), of N. America, the soft wood of which is 
extensively used for paper-making; Trembling Poplar 
(P. tremula), the Asven; White Poptar (7. a/sa), a large 
spreading tree, with deeply indented roundish leaves, which 
are downy and white heneath; the Anere. 

1884 Mitcer /Vant-2.,*Valsam Poplar, Populus dalsanct- 
Sera. 1887 Nicholson's Dict.Gard.s.v. Populus, Plopulus) 
balsamifera,..Balm of Gilead; Balsam Poplar ; Tacama- 
hac. 1579 Laxcuam Gard, Health (1633) 504 The leaues 
and yong buds of *hlack Poplar, stampt and applyed, 
swageth the paine of the gout in the hands or feet. 1859 
WwW. e Cor.eman Joodlands (1862) 76 Early in spring, when 
the branches of the Black Poplar are yet leafless, they are 
loaded with..a profusion of deep red catkins, or pendulous 
flower-spikes, /did. 72 There is a variety..very common 
in the country, and sometimes called the *Grey Poplar 
(Populus alba, v. canescens), whieh has leaves more heart- 
shaped, and less deeply indented, 1782 J. Scorr Poet. 
iVks, 264 Hears the grey poplars whisper in the wind. 
1766 Museum Rust, Vi. 176 The “Malian, or *Lom- 
Gary pop, is of very quick pon easily multiplied. 
1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 This beautiful upright Cypress 
is among evergreen shrubs what the Lombardy Poplar is 
among timber trees. 1989 7'rans. Soc. Arts 1. 78 This 
tree is called by some the *Pine Poplar. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 
LXV. 1. 628 On the older leaves of the *Po-epoplar it 
{a fungus] is observable this season very frequent. 1837 
Spirit of Woods 66 The Lomhardy or Po poplar, a native 
,.of Italy, where it grows very plentifully, especially on the 
banks of the Po. 1884 Mitten /lant-2., acai grand 
dentata, Large-toothed Aspen, *Soft or Paper Poplar. 
r Faver Ace E. Fadia §& 2. 248 Here is beheld the 
*Trembling Poplar. 1846 J. Baxtea Libn Mract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) IT. 205 The trembling poplar does not succeed so 
well on stiff clayey soils, but will thrive in almost any other. 
1562 Bunteys Bulwark, Bh Simples 58b, Pine trees, and 
*white Populars. 1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1862) 

2 The White Poplar often grows into a very large and 
lofty tree. , 

2. Applied to other trees resembling the poplar 
in some respect: the Tnulip-tree (also Tulip 
Poplar) of N. America (Lertodendron tulipt- 
Jerum); an Australian tree with poplar-like leaves, 
Carumbium populifolium (Omalanthus popult- 
folius), N.O. Euphorbiacex, also called Queens- 
land Poplar; a small Australian timhber-tree, 
Codonocarpus cotinifolius = VIORSE-RADISH tree 
(bh), also called Native Poplar; Yellow Poplar 
= Tulip Poplar (Treas. Bot. 1866), 

1766 Compl, Farmer, Tulip-tree,..a native of North 
America, .. is generally known throngh all the English 
settlements by the title of poplar. 1852 Morrit Fanning 
& Currying (1853) 93 The bark of the poplar (Liriodendrox 
tulipiferum) also contains tannin. 1894 Melbourne Museune 
Catal., Economic Woods No. 61 (Morris), Raddish-Tree. 
-. The poplar of the Centra! Australian explorers. Whole 
tree strong-scented. 1896 Spencer Thro Larapinta Land 47 
A Codonocarpns, the ‘oative poplar’ with light green 
leathery leaves, 1898 Morris Astral Eng. 365 Poplar, 
in Queensland, a timber-tree, Cartmbiun: populifoliun, 

3. attrib. and Comé., as poplar-block, -board, 
-dranch, grove, -leaf, log, shade,-limber, -tree, -twig; 
poplar-covered, -crowned, -flanked, -lined adjs. ; 
poplar aphis, Pemphious bursarius or P. spiro- 
thece, both of which form galls on the leaf-stalks of 
poplar-trees; poplar beetle, Zina popil?, of the 
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family Chrysomelids, feeding on the leaves of the 
poplar; poplar birch, (l.S.) the common birch, 
Betula alba; poplar borer, a bectle, Saferda 
calcaraia, which bores into the twigs and young 
branches of the peplar; poplar dagger, a meth, 
Acronyecta popult, the larva of which feeds on 
poplar leaves; poplar girdler, a beetle, Saperda 
concolor, the larva of which girdles the trunks of 
poplar saplings; poplar grey, a British moth, 
alevonycla megacephala ; poplar hawk (moth), 
Sumerinthus populi, a large species of the SAhzi- 
cide; poplar kitten, a small British puss-moth, 
Cerurva or Dicranura bifida; poplar lutestring, 
arare British moth, Cerofacha or Cymatophora or; 
poplar pine = /ombanly foplar; poplar-spin- 
ner, a N. Amer. geomcetrid moth, Aiston ursaria, 
the larva of which strips peplars of their leaves ; 
poplar-worm, the caterpillar of a poplar moth. 

1816 Kenny & Sr. /atemol. it, (1818) 1, 2g The “poplar 
and apple Aphis are distinet species. /Afd. xxi 1.245 The 
grub of the *poplar-beetle. .is remarkable for similar organs, 
1870 Morus Larthdy Par Tl. 278 From off the *poplar- 
block white chips would fly, 1481-go /foward Flousch. 
ks, (Roxb.) 517 Payd to Umfray, carpenter, for coc. of 
“popler herd. 1ggo Spenser #.Q. 1 ix. 39 What wight 
she was that *Poplar braunch did hold? ©1798 Laxpor 
Gebir vic 157 *Poplar-crown'd Sperchios, 1832 J. Kinser: 
Couspectus Butterfl, & Moths 78 Acronycta... Vhe ‘Poplar 
Grey. xsgr Precivan. Sp. Dict, ctlameda, a “popler 
groue, J'opulefinun 1832 J. Runxie Couspectus Butierfl. 
& J/oths 23 Vhe *Poplar llawk, 1887 Vicholson's Pict. 
Gard. V1. 4712 The Poplar Hawk Moth, .lives on Pop- 
lars and Willows, and on Laurel and Lanrustinus. Jéfé. 
234/2 The *Poplar Kitten .. feeds on Aspen and other 
Poplars. 1g61 Hoxtyeusu 7fom. Apoth. 13, Make hym 
a playster of *Popalar leaucs. 1725 Pore Odyss, vit. 135 
Their busy fingers move, Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr 
fans the grove, 1832 J. Rexsie Conspectus Butterfl. § 
Moths 82 The *Poplar Lurestring. 19770 II. Watrore 
Let. to Hon, Hf. 8. Conway 25 Dec., If ‘poptar-pines ever 
grow, it must be in such a soaking season as this. 1497 
Naval Ace, tlen. VIF (1896) 235 Certeyn *poppeler-tymbre 
for making of cc pavysses. 14.. Joc, tn Wr. Wiilcker 
604/8 Popudus, a *populertre. 180g .\. Wexev Frar, 123 
Young wood of the birch, aspen, and poplar-tree. 1899 
Macwait Lie Morris 1. 335 Ordering three hundredweight 
of *poplar-twigs for experiments in yellow dycing, 1807-8 
W. Lavine Saénerg, (1824) 223 Last year the *poplar-worm 
made its appearance. : 

lflence Po‘plared ff/. a., planted with poplars. 

1886 Mars, Cappy /ootsteps Jeanne D' Arc3s5 The poplared 
levels of the southern bank. 2 Daily Chron, 4 Sept. 7/4 
The afternoon was lovely, by the poplared Loire. 

Pople, obs. f, PROPLE, POPPLE ; var. PorEL Ofés. 


Popler, obs. f. Portar; var. PopELER Oés. 


tPo-plesy, po‘plexy. ls. Chiefly Sv. 
[Aphetic form of AvopLExy., So obs. Du. popelcye 
(Plantin).] = APorLexy. 

€ 1386 Cuavcer Nun's Pr. T. 21 (Hark, MS.) The goute 
lette hir no ping for to daunce Ne poplexie schente not hir 
heed. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviil. 110 ‘Vhe gowte or the 
poplesie. c1sgoo Rowdis Cursing 43 in Laing Ane. Poet. 
Scot, 212 Ponertie, pestilence or poplecy. a@r585 Mont- 
commit Flyting 322 The painfull poplesie and pest. 

+Po'plet. Oss. [app.ad. OF. *poupeletie, fem. 
of poupelet darling.) A female favourite ; a light 


woman; awench. So + Poplo‘lly, a mistress, 

1897 Staxvuurst Deser. Jret, in Holinshed (1808) VI. 32 
The prettie poplet his wife began to be a fresh occnpieing 
giglot at home. 1658 Pintcies, Pofle?, A young wench. 
1694 Ladies Dict. 377/1 Popelct, lote, a Puppet or young 
wench. 1825 Crrevey in C, Papers (1904) 11.86 This house 
.. presided’ over by a poplolly! a magnificent woman, 
dressed to perfection, without a vestige of her former habits, 

+Po:plin!. 0s. Also § poupelin. [a. obs. 1. 
pouplelin, popelin (16th c. in Godef.), mod.F. 
dial, foplin, in same sense; of uncertain origin, 
possibly a fanciful application of obs, F. popelin, 
“a little finieall darling’ (Cotgr.).] A kind of 
cake : see quots. he : 

1600 SurrLet Countrie Farnte v. xxii. 723, Poplins are 
made of the same flower, knodden with milke, yolkes of 
egges, and fresh butter. 17285 Braptey Fam. Dict, s.v. 
Foupelin, You must plunge the nether crust first, ..and 
afterwards do the same by the upper crnst of the Poupelin. 


Poplin 2 (pe'plin). fad. I. popedine, for earlier 


| papeline (1667 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. papadina, 


fem. of papalino adj., papal (whence F. fapalin 
adj., @1646 in Efatz.-Darm.); applicd to this 
material because manufactured at Avignon, until 
1791 a papal town, which still has manufactures of 
silk goods,] A mixed woven fabric, consisting of 
a silk warp and worsted weft, and having a corded 
surface ; new made chiefly in Ireland. Also applied 


to imitations of this (see next). 

Donble poplin, a stiff pep in which the silk warp and 
the worsted weft are both very heavy. . 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4706/4 For Sale,., Poplins, ..and 
other Stuffs. 1737 NV. Yersey Archives XI. 517 The other 
lin‘d with light eelourid Silk Poplin that is pretty well worn. 
1996 Morse Amer. Geog. II. aoe ee ‘he mixed goods, 
or tabinets and_poplins have been long celebrated. 1815 
Jane Austen arta xxxv, L have some notion of putting 
snch a trimming as this to my white and silver poplin. 
1882 Beck Draper's Dict. 8. vq Many poplios now made 
have not a particle of silk ia their structure, but are com- 
posed of worsted and flax or worsted and cotton, to the 


great detriment of their appearance, wear, and vo 
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attrib. 1751 Mus. Detasv in Life & Corr. (1862) III. 34, 
l have bought for my mourning a dark grey Irish poplin 
sack, 1861 Sata SAtp-Chandler iv. (1862) 78 Ladies, with 
fans, and topknots, and poplin gowns, and pearl necklaces, 

Poplinette (pppliaet). [f Porn 2+ -xrtr.] 
A woollen or linen fabric in imitation of poplia, 

1861 Laglishwom, Dom. Mag. Vil. fof Mohaars still con- 
tinue in vogue, as also poplinettes and chalés. 1889 Pall 
Mail Gaz, 3 Apr. 6/2 Favourite materials for children’s 
dresses are poplinettes. 1904 Dasly Chrou. 16 May 8/3 
Among the novelties..are the poplinettes—linen materials, 
so silky-looking and lustrous that they might almost be 
mistaken for rich silk poplins. 

+ Po:plite, 2. Obs. rare—',  [irreg. ad. mod.L. 
poplite-us: sec below.] = PoriiTEAL, 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict., Poplitzra 
Vena, the Poplite Vein, formed by two Branches of the 
Crural Vein. 

Poplitead (peplitéjéd), adv. Anat. 
LtTe-Us + -ad, towards: sec Dextrap.] Towards 
the popliteal aspect. 

1803 Barcrav New Anat, Nomencl. 166 In the sacral 
extremities,..Poplitead will signify towards the popliteal 
aspect. 
tead, which is called extension. 

Popliteal (ppplirtéal, erro. ppplitzal), a. 
Anat. [f. mod.L. poplite us (see next) + -AL.] 
Pertainiag to, sitnated in, or connected with the 
bain, or hollow at the hack of the knee; esp. in 
names of parts, as foffiteal artery, glands, liga- 
ment, nerve, space, tendons (= hamstrings), vezi. 

1786 J. Pearson in Med. Conmtnn. 1, 99, | began by 
dissecting the popliteal artery, 1808 Barctay J/uscudar 
Alations 335 The muscles on the rotular and popliteal aspects 
of the legs. 1831 J, F. Sours Otfo's Pathol. Anat. 454 
Morgagni .. found, in a popliteal aneurysm, the nerve.. 
almost completely destroyed. 1892 Lancet 2 July so/2 
‘Total extirpation of the popliteal aneurysm. 

| Popliteus (peplité es, error. peplité ds). 
Anat. [mod.L. adj. (sc. musculus), f. poples, pop- 
“t-cm ham, hough. Erroneously spelt popliteus : 
the L. suffix is-évs, as in comporens, osseus, saigut= 
neus, etc.) More fully popéiteus niuscle: a flat 
triangular muscle at the hack of the kaee-joint. 

1904 J. Harris Lex. Pechn. 1, Poflitens, by some called 
Subpaplitens, is a Mascle of the Leg. 1840 E. Witson 
alana’, Made Al. (1842) 80 Immediately heneath this is the 
groove which lodges the tendon of origin of the poplitens. 
1872 Mivart leu. Anat. 182 On its onter surface is a pit 
for the tendon of the popliteus muscle. 

+ Poplitic, z. Os. (ervoa. -et-). [f. L. popies, 
foplit-em ham, hough +-1¢. So obs. F. popiitique 
(Cotgr.) the popliteal vein.) = PormtEAL, So 
+ Poplitical (erron, -et-) a. Ods. 

341 R. Cop. ann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. K iv, Howe 
many and what is ben let blode commonly in the great 
fote? Answere...The scyatyke vnder the ancle outwarde 
and the popletyke that is vnder the kne. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, Vf. xiih/2 The Hockes, where 
we open the Popleticalle Vayne. 1656 Blount Gélossogr. 
s.v. Mein, Popletich vein, the ham-veine, 1658 Partuirs, 
Poplitick Vat) betonging to the ham, or leg. 

Poplolly: see PorLet. 

|| Popo, popoi, variants of Papaw. 

1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 181 As hollow as a popo, 
1892 E. Reeves /fomeward Bound 135 Veread-fruit, mango, 
popoi, and other tropical fruits. 

+ Popoma:stic, a. Obs. humorous nonce-wi, 
[irreg. f. Vopr 54.1 + Gr. wdoreé whip, scourge, 
after words in -1c.] Scourging the pope. 

1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Sewdler Wks. in. 16/1 To you 
from faire and sweetly sliding Thames A popomasticke 
Sculler warre proclaimes. 

Po-poplar, Lombardy Poplar: see Pornar 1b, 

Pop-over (pe'p)deva1). U.S. [f. Por v.l + Over 
adv.J] Avery light cake made of flour, milk, eggs, 
and butter (?so called because it swells over the 
edge of the tia in which it is baked). 

31887 A. A. Haves Zesuit's Ring 120 Broiled chicken and 
pop-overs, 1892 Kipninc & Pacestier Naulahka 7o The 
hot brown pap ever with their begniling yellow interiors, 
1902 Fortn, Kev. June 1008 The cook .. is expected to 
have ready for breakfast either fresh baked ‘ biscuits ‘(scones), 
* muffins’, or ‘ pop-overs *. 

Poppa. U.S. collog. = Paral. 

1go2 Howrtts Kenfous xii, Well, there's one thing; | 
won't call him foffa any more..and 1 won't say papa and 
mamma. Everybody that knows anything says father and 
mother now. 1902 Daily Chron. 10 May 3/3 The decline 
of ‘poppa’ and ‘momma’ in Ohio may convince some 


[f. Por- 


1808 — Muscular Motions 444 The mation popli- | 


Western politicians that England is still exercising her | 


insidious and haleful influence. 

Poppe, obs. form of Poop sé.) 

Poppe‘an, a. zouce-wd. [irreg. f. PoPpy + 
-ANn.] Of or pertaining to poppy-juice; soporific. 

19790 Cotenioce Poems, inside the Coach 15 In drizzly rains 
poppean dews O’er the tired inmates of the Coach diffuse. 

Popped corn: see Pop-corn. 

Poppe-holy, variant of Porr-HOoLy Oés. 

+ Po'ppel. 04s. [a. OF. popelle (Neckham); cf. 
PovELER, Poparp.] (?) The Spoon-bill. 

[axgoo Nercxuam De Utensitibus Gloss. (MS. Bruges) 
(Godefroy), A dsendbes, popelles [no gloss in MS. Cotton in 
Wright].] 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § Soule 1. xiv. 26 
Dottrel, Snipe, Godwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon, 

Poppell, obs. variant of PEBBLE. 

Popper (pe'po1), 54. [f. Por vt + -ER},] 

+1. A small dagger. Obs. 
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1386 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 11 A ioly poppere baar he ia 
his ponche Ther was no man for peril dorste hym touche, 

2. One whe or a thing which makes a popping 
sonnd. a. A gun, fire-arm, or the like; sec. a 
pistol (slang). b. One who shoots; a gunner. 

1750 Coventry Poupey Litt.t. xvi. (1785) 40/1, 1..bonght 
a second-hand pair of poppers. 1826 Cot. Hawker Diary 
(1893) E. 291 Spoiled by some rascally shore popper. 1834 
Bucxstone Agnes de Vere u. iii, I've an excellent case of 
poppers here that I always keep loaded. 1845 Brownxinc 
English, in iHaly 280 On the plain will the trumpets join 
chorus And more poppers bang, i 

3. A utensil for popping ‘cora’ (maize). U.S. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. Popper,. usually a wire basket, 
which is held over the fire and shaken or revolved So as to 
keep the corn maving. * 

4, Onc who moves promptly and quietly. 

182g New Monthly Mag. X1V. 194 The popper over to 
France and peep-taker at Holland. 

+ Popper, 7 08s. rare~'. In 4 poper. 
[freq. of Pop v.1: see -ER5.] inty. ‘To ‘pop’ to 
and fro; to ‘ pop about’; to trot. 

1362 Lanai. 2. 72 A. x1. 210 Ac now is religioun a ridere 
& a rennere aboute,..Poperip on a palfrey [B. x. 308 A 
priker on a palfray) to toune and to toune. 

+ Po-ppering. 04s. Forms : 6-7 poperin, 7 
popring, -rin, popperin, poppring, 7-8 -ering. 
{f Klem. Poperinghe, name of a town in W. 
Flanders.] A variety of pear. Also fofpering pear, 

[a1g29 Sketton Sf. Parrot 72 In Popering grew peres, 
whan Parrot was an eg.] 

isgz Suaxs, Kom. §& Ful. u.i. 38 O Romeo that she were, 
© that she were An open, or thon a Poprin Peare. 1609 
iv, Woman in Hum. w. icin Bullen O. PZ TY, No plums, 
nor No parsneps, no peares, nor no Popperins. 1611 Tour. 
necr 4th. Prag. Ww.i, The wanton Streame,. .still seeming 
to play and daily under the Poppring so long that it has 
almost wash’d away the earth from the roote. 1750 E. 


Soutn Compl. dousewife (ed. 14) 214 Take poppering pears, 
em. } 


and thrust a picked stick into the head of t 

Poppet (pe'ptt), 4. Forms: 4-Opopet, spoopet, 
6 pop-, poppette,6-8 poppit, 6- poppet. Sce also 
Purret. [ME. fofe?, -ette, agreeing in sense with 
F. poupetle doll, known in 1583, in Cotgr. 1611 
‘a little babie, puppct, bable’; a dim. of a form 
*houpfe, not found in this sense in Freach; but 
cf. It. pupa, also puppa ‘a babie or puppet 
like a gitle; used also for a lasse or wench’ 
(Florio) :—Romanic *puppa for L. papa a girl, 
damsel, lass; also, a doll, puppet. Cf Kheet. 
popa, also late MIG, and Ger. puppe, MLG. 
‘poppe, Du. pop, all from Romaaic, meaning ‘ doll’; 
also I, foupde doll (13th c. in Littré), The ab- 
sence from French of fowpfe in a correspondiag 
sense, and of porpette before the 16th c., makes the 
immediate source of the ME. word uncertain. 
Poppet was the earlier form of Purret, with which 
in the earlier senses it agrees, but in sense 1 it is not 
contemptuons ; it does not occur in several senses 
of puppet, but in sense 6 it is the usual form.] 

1. Asmall or dainty person; in quot. 1699, a dwarf, 
pygmy; usually, ia later use, a term of endearment 
for a pretty child, girl, or young woman; darling, 
pet. (Cf Puppet sé, 1.) Now dial. 

¢3386 Cuaucer Sir Thofas Prol. 11 This were a Bopet in 
an Arm tenhrace For any womman smal and fair of face. 
1426 Lyoc. De Gail. Pilgr. 11635, 1 am ey eee in soth- 
nesse, Douhter to dame Ydelnesse. 1597 Beano Theatre 
God's Fudgent. n. xxix. (1612) 404 As one of the three chap- 
men was employed .. abroad, so the pretty poppet his wife 
began to play the harlot at home. 1699 Garry Diés- 

ensary V1, (1700) 79 So when the Pigmies..Wage puny 

Var against th'invading Cranes; The Poppets to their 
Bodkin Spears repair. 1918 #ree-thinker No. 57 ? 1,1 have 
been always told that I was a very prenty, Miss, and a sweet 
Poppet. 1830 Miss Mirroro Viélage Ser. ty. (1863) 253 
‘The little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
poppet, as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family. 
1840 Mrs. F. Trottore Widow Married ii, So the darling 
poppet was not always prepared for company. 

attrib, 1381 J. Bet Haddou's Answ. Osor, 38 Mainteine 
your untrath with pretie popet demanndes, 1719 D'Urrry 
Pills V1. 339 ‘Those Poppet Hours are wasted now, I'l 
sneak and cringe no more. 

+2. Asmall figure in the form of 2 child or a 
human being; a doll; = Pupret sd. 2, Ods. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) wv. xxxvi. 84 Childeren 
walen popetis for to pleyen with whyle they ben yonge. 
1530 Patscr. 256/2 Popet for chyldre to play with, poopee. 
1s31 Tinnate £.rf. 1 Vohn v. (1537) 81_A chylde .. yf he 

PPet 1693 Drypen Persius ii, 

Notes (1697) 434 Those Baby-Toys were little Babies, or 

Poppets, as we call them. 1729 Mrs. Decaxy in Live $ 

Corr. (1861) 1. 230 The little poppets are very well cut, but 

you must take more pains abont the trees and shrubs, for no 
white paper must be left. 

+b. A small human figure, used for purposes of 


sorcery or witcheraft. Ods. 

13.. A. Adis, 77 Of wax made him popetis, And made 
heom fyghte with battes [Bed/ey AFS. popatrices..latrices). 
1693 C. Matuen /nvis. World vii. (1862) 35 When there can 
be found their [witches’] Pictures, Poppets, and other 
Hellish Compositions. did. xii. 137 They did in holes of 
the said old Wall, find several Poppets, made up of Rags 
and }logs-bristles, with headless Pins in them, the Points 

d. 1603 in I. Mather Zryals New-Eng. 
Ji/ftches (1862)213 Without any Poppits of Wax or otherwise. 
+c. Coatemptuously applied to an image used 


POPPET-HEAD. 


in worship; hence, aay material thing worshipped ; 
an idol, a manmet. Ods. 
1550 BALE /mage Both Ch, 1. Pref. Avjb, Bablynges, brawl- 
inges, processyons, popettes, and suche otber miad 
masteries. 1553 Brecon Keligues of Rome (1563) 88 He 
[Nicephorns) also destroied al her [irene’s] poppets, snffer- 
yng no images to remayne in the temples, 1687 Drypen 
Hind & P. wt. 780 You .. will endeavour in sneceeding 
space, Those houshold Poppits on our hearths to place. 
[1880 Wean Goethe's Faust 1. vii. 164 And knead and 
mould your poppet well As mid a foreign tale will tell.) 
3. A human figure with jointed limbs, which 
can be moved by means of strings or wires; ¢sf. 
one of the figures ina puppet-show; a marionette; 
see Purpet sé. 3. Also atirtb. Obs. 
1586 Sionrv Arcadia w, (1622) 160 As if they had beene 
ppets, whose motion stood only vpon her pleasure. @ 1610 
ABINGTON Exp, Cath, Faith v, On Easter day in the 
morning they raise vp a Poppet, and make him walk by 
a and strings. a 1694 TiLLoTson Seri. cxxv. (1743) 
VII. 2162 These are mere engines ans pets in religion, 
all the mations we see without proceed from an artificia 
contrivance. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3823/4 No Permission 
shall be given for acting Plays, .. or exposing any Poppets, 
or other things that may disturh the Fair. a@174§ Swirr 
(L.), lle writ, ‘A Merry Saree for Poppet’, Taught actors 
haw to squeak and hop it. . : . 
+b. A person whose actions, while ostensibly 


his owa, are really actuated and controlled by 


another; = Puppet sé. 3b. Obs. 

isso BALE Eng. Votaries ut. 78h, Beholde here what 
popettes these lecherouse Juskes made of their kynges. 
1624 Br. Mouxtacu Gagg vii. 62 Therefore in conclusion 
your texts of Scripture are not to any purpose at all ta 
prove Peter's primacy, hut you a poppet. ‘ 

4. A cylindrical case for pins and needles, pencils, 
etc.; = Pupret 56.6. Now dial. 

1866 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 642 Driven into the 
‘pin-poppet’, fe old name by which these curions cases 
were best known. 1903 Zag. Dial. Dict. s.v., A smaller 
kind, called a pin-poppet, is used to hold pins and needles ; 
a larger, called a pencil-poppet, is used by school-children 
for pens and pencils, ‘I want a poppet to keep my 
needles in’. j . r 

5. One of the upright pieces in a turniag-lathe, in 
which the centres are fixed on which the work 


tums; a lathe-head; = Puprer sé. 7. 

1665 [see Porret-neap 1). 1875 Carpentry & Foin. 18 
We have, designed the latter to take a circular saw as well, 
by adding the wooden poppets..with their centre screws. 
1881 Younc Zou. Man Ais own Alechanic $ 526 From a 
strong frame cailed the lathe-bed rises a couple of uprights 
called heads or poppets. ae 

b. Anoverhanging or projecting bracket suppert- 
ing a pendulum or the like: cf. Cock 4.1 16. 

1979 rans. Soc. Arts (1783) 1. 240 The aforesaid pendn- 
lum suspended from a brass or metal poppet, called acock. 

¢@, = PUPPRT-VALVE. 

1895 Kwicut Dict. Alech., Poppet (Si: Jeune) a valve 
having an axial stem and reciprocating vertically on its seat. 
See Pufppet-valve, attrib. 1902 Lieut, Dawson in 19¢h 
Cent. Feb. 225 The inlet and exhaust valves are of the 
poppet type. ; / 

6. ANaut, Applied te short pieces of wood, used 
for varions purposes; ¢sf. &. Stout vertical squared 
pieces placed beneath a ship’s bull to support her 
in launching; b. Pieces on the gunwale of a boat, 
supporting the wash-strake, and forming the row- 
locks; ¢. The bars with which the capstan is 


turned. 

c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 138 caccaed those pieces 
(uiostly fir) which are fixed perpendicularly between a ship's 

ttom and the bilgeways, at the fore and aftermost parts of 
a ship, to support her in Iaunching. 1867 Saytn Saélor's 
Word-bk. 3. y., Also, poppets on the gunwale of a boat 
appert the wash-strake, and form the rowlocks. 1886 
J. M. Caunreito Seamanship Notes 1 Always see your 
poppets shipped and fenders in. 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
Foundry 70 A series of struts or ‘ poppets* is raised on them 
[the sliding ways, to launch a ship]. . 

7. attrib. and Comd., as + poppet deity (sense 2), 
poppel spindle (sense 5); poppet-holes, the holes 
in the drumhead of the capstan in which the bars 
are inserted; poppet-leg (Australia), one of the 
upright pieces of timber at the mouth of the shaft 
of a mine, supporting the piece from which the 
cage is suspended: cf. PopreT-HEAD 2, (For 
poppet-play, -show, -valve, sce PUPPEY-PLAY, elc.) 

a 1641 Be. Movntacn Acts § Mon. iii, (1642) 184 To appease 
the fury, forsooth, of their angry *poppet Deities. 1886 

.M. Cautreito Seamanship Notes 3 Parts of the Capstan, 

rum head, .. *poppet holes. 1890 Alelbourne Argus 
26 May 7/8 Wahted 4 *Poppet Legs, bluegum, separate 
prices, 65ft., zoft., 75ft. long, xzin. to x5 in. small end. 
1896 IVestm. Gaz. 20 Apr. 8/1 The forests around wilt 
supply good straight timber, suitable for all mics pur- 
poses, inclusive of oppet legs. 1873 J. Ricuarns Vood- 
working Factories Es For drilling, have a stem pad,..to go 
into the *poppet spindle. 

Hence + Poppet v. frazs., to treat as a poppet, 
to carry like an image or effigy. Ods. / 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) V, ii. 15 These lines of 
Rowe have got into my head; and I shall repeat them very 
devoutly all the way the chairmen shall poppet me towards 
her by-and-by. 

Po'ppet-hea:d. Also rarely puppet-head. 

1. Ina lathe: = Popret sé. 5, PUPPET sd, 7. 

1665 R. Hooxe in Phi, Trans. 1. 61 There must be two 
Poppetheads, into which the Mandri! must pass. 1725 
Ww. Wnteeee ey Sound Building 56 Two level Pieces on 


POPPIED. 


each side the Puppet-Head. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech., 
eet (Turning), the part of a lathe which holds the 
back-center and can he fixed to any part of the bed. /4i, 
“oer 1888 Hastuck Wedel Engin. Handybk. (1900) 
58 Lhis willafford a hearing for the back poppet-head centre. 

2. Afining. The frame at the top of a shaft, 
supporting the pulleys for the ropes used in hoist- 
ing ; a pit-head frame; = HEAb-GEAR 3. (Often 
in f/, in same sense.) 

1874 J. H. Cotzins Cee ee ae) 1 Describe the 
construction of poppet heads, and give sketches in illustra- 
tion of your answer. What will be the cost of poppet heads 
for whim drawing? 1888 F. Hume J/me. Midas 1. v, The 
wheels were spinning round in the poppet-heads as the mine 
slowly disgorged the men who mae been working all night. 
1geo Daily News 26 Nov. 2/1 Lofty poppet heads have 
been erected on this shaft, 115 ft. high, in order to raise the 
auriferous gravel in one operatiun to a considerable height 
above the surface of the ground. 

Poppied (pe'pid), «. [f. Porry sb. + -eD*.] 

1. Killed or adorned with poppies. 

18:8 Keats £udyu. 1. 255 Vheir fairest-blossom'd beans 
and poppied corn. 1896 Iesém. Gaz. 25 Sept. 8/1 Curnfields 
ae woodlands coming right to the edge of the poppied 
cliffs. 

2. Having, or affected by, the sleep-inducing 
quality of the poppy; slumberous, drowsy, narcotic. 

1805 T. Harrat Scenes of Liye U1. 209 To admit the 
popied influence of Somnus. 1854 LB. ‘Tavtor foems of 
Orient, Nuébia, \ land of dreams and sleep, a poppied land! 
1865 Swinsurne /¢icet 6 The poppied sleep, the end of all. 

Po-ppin. Now only dia/. Also 5 popyn, 6 
poppyn. [Late ME. popyr, ad. OF. popéne (later 
poupine) a doll, a preity little woman (15th c.), 
also Popfin (proper name, 1390), fowpin baby, 
fop (16th ¢. in Godef. Compz.); f. Romanic type 
*puppa: see Popret.] A doll, a Purrer. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 409/1 Popyn, chylde of clowtys.., 
pupa, 1552 HuLoet, Poppyn, oscidlunt. .. Circudatorins, 
perteynynze to poppyn players. 1570 Levins Jfanip. 
134/14 A Poppin, osertiem. a 18a5 Foray Voc. £. clugtia, 
Poppin-shew, a puppet-shew. 

opping (pe"pin), v4. sb.) [f. Por v.14 -1xGl] 
The action of Por v1 in varions senses. 

1652 H. L’Estrance Amer. no Fewes 53 Wee finde no 

mention of any sound made of the kissing of the hand..or 

such popping or smacking. 1710 C. Snapweut fair 

aes er of Deal x. it. 23 Upon the pe popene of the 

ntestion. 1844 Trackeray Hand. Fat Contrib. v, The 

popping of the soda-water corks, 1889 Fuss Dick o! the 

Fens (1888) 124 A peculiar popping and crackling began to 
be heard, as the flaines attacked the abundant ivy. 

Popping, v6/. sb.2: see after Por v.2 


Popping (pepiy), Ao/. a. [f. Por v.+-1ne 2] 
That pops, in various senses. 

+1. Whose speech is mere popping; chattering. 

21518 Sketton Maguyf. 232 What, Syr, wolde ye make 
mea poppynge fole? a1szg — Refslye. 39 oh pratynge 
poppyng dawes. 1540 Pauscr. Acolastus Miv, For a 
suretie this [fellow] is a very popyng foole. , 

2. Of fring: Desultory, occasional, dropping. 

1761 Chron.in Aun Reg. 1390/1 The enemy annoyed us 
with some popping musquetry from behind trees. 1779 Genti. 
Mag. XLIX. 469 Many popping shots were fired at him 
by the rebel crew from the woods. 1836 F. Sykes Scraps /r. 
Frul. 149 The frequent popping noise of the sharpshooters. 

+3. Of the sea: ? Tumbling, choppy. (Cf. 
Poppie v. 1, 50.3 2, PorpLy.) Ods. 

1628 Dicay Voy. Jfedit, (1868) 35 Being a, high popping 
sea ae of my shippes had like to haue bin foule of one 
another. 

4. Oftheeyes: Protuberant. (Cf. pof-eyed in Por-.) 

a1696 Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) 1. 411 His eie full and 
popping, and not quick ; a grey e¢ie. 

Po'pping-crease. Cricket. [f. Porrine wdi. 
sb., prob. in sense ‘striking ’+ Crease sd.2 2.) A 
line drawn four feet in front of and parallel \o the 
wicket, within which the batsman mnst stand. 

Probably the crease orig. marked the line which the ball, 
when bowled or trundled along the ground (see Bown z. 4), 
must have passed before it might be EP * or struck. 

19774 Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 13 Ye 
popping crease..must be exactly 3 foot 10 inches from ye 

Vicket. 1833 Nvren Vung. Cricketer’s Tutor 28 in reaching 
in too, be elatial/ careful that the right foot remain firmly 
in its place behind the popping-crease, /dfd. 35 The first 
player I remember to have broken through the old rule of 
standing firm at the popping crease for a length ball. 1897 
Ragyttsinuyi in Daily Chron, 23 Aug. 8/1 ‘The rules state 
that a batsman is out unless his foot is within the popping- 
crease. A batsman often considers himself hardly treated 
wher given out because his foot is on the line, 

Poppish (pe'pif), 2 [6 Por sé15 + -1su 1.) 
Of the nature of pop; effervescent. 

3881 BrackMore Christowedd (1882) IIT, xi. 164 The art of 
discharging a cork full bang, from a bottle of poppish fluid, 
without loss. 

+Po-ppism. Ods. rare. Also 7 popisme. [a. 

F. popisme, ‘the popping, or smacking sound 
wherewith Riders incourage, or cherish, their 
horses’ (Cotgr.); ad. L. poppysma, -ysmus, a. Gr. 
néunugpa, wonmvapds, sbs. f. momm’cey to smack 
the lips, make a clucking sound.) The making of 
a smacking sound with the lips. ; 
_ 1653 Urqunart Nadelais 1, xxiil, 105 The prancing flour 
ishes, and smacking popismes [F. ae gh for the better 
cherishing of tho Horse, commonly used in riding. 1753 
Cuamaers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Adoration, The method o! 
adoring lightening, .. was hy poppisins, or gentle clappings 
of the hands. 


Nae} 


Poppite: see Vor 54.4 

Popple (p¢'p'l), 54.1 Now déa/.and U.S. Forms: 
(1 popul), 4-6 popil, 5 -ille, -ul(e, 5-6 -ill, 
-yl{1, 6-8 pople, (8 popel), 7- popple, (9 dal. 
poople). [Late OE. fofil-, ME, fofud, ad. 1. 
populus poplar; with ME. popi/, 16th ¢. fople, cf. 
obs. and dial. F. fouple, F. penple. So MIG. 
papel, popel, Du., LG, Ger. fappel, Sw., Dan. 
foffel, all ultimately from L.] = Poprar. 

[?.@ 1000 (MS, r2the.)in Kemble Coed. Dipé, M1. 219 Of dan 
ellene to populfinize; of populfinige to Lambhyrste.] 1849 
Compl. Scot. vi. 37 The olive, the popil, & the uszer tree. 
1617 Moryson /ffn, 1. 110 The Cypresse, Pople, and Oake 
trees, grow in many places. 1699 Providence (R.1.) Bec. 
(1893) TV. 183 A small bush being an Aspe or Pople. a 1825 
Foray Moe. 2h Anglia, Popfle,a poplar ee. 1840 Sreur- 
pens Supfpd. Voe fe. clugda, f'eople, tne poplar tree. 1879 
A. S. Packarn in é/ist, Bowdoin College (1882) 91 Popple, 
or bass, or white maple. 

b. esp. in afirib. use, as fopfle tree, ele. 

1382 Wrceur Gen. xxx. 37 Jacob takynge green popil 
gerdis [1388 3erdis of popeleris], and of almanders, and of 
planes. 1431-2 in Willis & Clark Caméridye (1886) Il. 
436 Pro popill bord pro coopertoriis studiorum xv. € 1440 
Preutp. Parv. 4090/1 Popul tre, idem quod poplere. 1330 
Parser. 2356/2 Popyll tree, pemplier. 1363 T. Gare Antidtet, 
t.15 The Pople buddes must bee broused. 1740 Dudley 
Ree. Afass, (1893) 1. §6 Fron thense..to a popel stump with 
a heap of stones about it. 1789 /éid. (1894) I]. 318 Thence 
by Browns Line on Whitfords Land toa Popple Tree. 

Popple (prp'l), 54.2 Now oca/, Forms: 5 
popil, -yl, -ylle, -ulle, 6 pople, Sc. poppill, 7- 
popple, (9 da/. poppel, Sc. papple). [Late ME. ; 
origin and ctymology uncertain. 

A medixval Lat-Gr. Vocabulary quoted by Du Cange 
has ‘fopulia, Adyms'; but although cockle is now placed 
in the genus JAychoris, it is very doubtful whether this 
is connected with popple, Cockle (cocle, kokkel) and popple 
(foppels have the appearance of parallel forms with e¢x- 
change of consonants. On the other hand, this plant 
appears to have heen sometimes included under the name 
fopy {sce Porrv 2), and conversely the name fopple is 
now in some districts (esp. Cumberland and Yorkshire) 
applied to the corn poppy ; so that the names may possibly 
have heen originally related, fogs? heing a derivative either 
of fopt, papy, or of one of the Romanic representatives of 
papaver: sce Porrv. But further evidence is wanted.] 
CockLe sé. 1, i.e. the wild plant Lychnis 
(or Agrostemma) Githago,a well-known field weed. 

¢1g4a5 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/30 floc loflinn:, populle. 
1483 Cath. Ang?l. 286/2 Popylle, gith indeclinabile, dodéium, 
nigella. 1538 Turner Libelius, Githago sive Nigellastrvm, 
--herba illa procera, que in triuco flavescente existit .. uul- 
gus appellat Coccle aut pople. 1853 Fru. R. dgric. Sec. 
XIV. 11. 304 It was difficult to find a sample-bag of wheat 
without papple. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Popple, 
the common Corn Cockle, 1877 .V. IV. Liste. Gloss., Popple, 
corn-cockle..the secds of which are difficult to separate 
from or ‘ dress out’ of the grain when thrashed, 

b. Popple or cockle, being erroneously con- 
founded by early herbalists with A%ve//a, and so 
with the Zodéum of Pliny and zisaxza of the Vulgate, 
was taken metaphorically for the darnel or ‘1lares’ 
sown by the Evil One among the wheat: see 
Cocke 56.12, DARNEL. 

1532 Will. of Thorpe's Exam. in Foxe A. & al. (1563) 
167/1 ‘Thy deceit whiche thou hast learned of them that 
trauell to sowe popill among the wheate. a1g68in Sanua- 
tyne Poens (Hunter, Cl) 220 Thus weidit is the poppill fra 
ie corne. 1644 Maxweit Prevog. Chr. Kings 72 It sprang 
not up till..that_ malicious one did sow popple among the 
good Wheat of Christ's field. 

2. Extended locally to other field weeds and their 
seeds; esp. the Corn Poppy, and Charlock. 

1855 Roatxson IVirtby Gloss., eps the wild red poppy 
of the corn fields, (Soin Jag. Dial, Dict. Cumberland and 
Vorksh.) 1878 Crudéd, Glass. Pref. 19 Brassica, the seeds 
of the tribe arecalled Popple. 1886 Britten & H. Pléaui-n., 
Pofpple..(2) Sinapis arvensis, Cumb. 


Popple Caw $6.3 Also 4 pople. [Goes 


with PorpLe v. 

+1. A bubble such as rises and breaks in boiling 
water. Obs. 

ae St. Nicholas 268 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
314 Hale and faire hir child scho fand, With be water poples 
him playand. 1530 Patscr. 2386/2 Popple, suche as ryseth 
whan water or any lycour set[h]eth fast, dovition. 

tb. ?A swelling or bulge like, or caused by, a 
bubble. Ods. 

1635 in Earl of Stirling's Reg. Roy. Lett. (1885) 11. 819 
He will mak a scheit of lead..more solide, less porie, and 
consequentlie more voyd of all cracks, holls, or popill. 

2. An act or condition of ‘ poppling’; a rolling 
or tossing of water In short tumultuous waves; 
a strong ripple. 

1875 Buextann Log-dk. 80 If there is a bit of a popplte at 
all, a big ship will lay rolling about in the sea just like 
a half-tide rock. 1887 CrarK Russeit Ocean Free Lance 
I. v. 252 As we neared the bay the popple grew ugly enough 
to demand the closest vigilance. 1897 Daily News 297 Aug. 
yt There was a very nasty roll and popple on the sea. 

b. The agitation on the surface of a boiling 
liquid ; the sound of this. 

Speclater 7 Dec. 8053/1 Cowper [after he heard] that 
popple from the urn which showed it to be..‘on the boil’. 

Popple (pe"p’l), v. Also 4-6 (6- Se.) pople, 
5-6 Sc. popule, 6 poppell. [Has the form of 
a frequentalive of Pop v.1, but in sense 1 prob, an 
independent onomatopeeic formation, expressive of 


POPPY. 


sound and action. Cf. MDu., Du. fofelen to 
murmur, babble; to quiver, throb; med.L. populare 
(Franck), fafel/ére (Kilian) to murmur; these 
refer mainly to the sound, while the Eng. word 
tefers mainly to the action.] 

L. ixz/r. To roll or tumble about, to flow in a 
tumbling interrupted manner, as water flowing 
from a spring or over a pebbly surface, or boiling, 
or agitated by a strong wind; to bubble up, boil 
up; to ripple; to toss to and fro in short waves. 

13--, & 1400-So [see Joffliug below) 1513 Dovctas 
sPenets tt ix. 69 Quhill brane, and ene, and blude all 
popillit out. /d/d. viv. § Poplanil and bullerand forth on 
athir hand. 1830 I'arscr. €62/2, | poppell up, as water dothe, 
or any other lycoure whan tt boyleth faste on the fyre,.. 
Je boutllonne. 1673 Corton Scoffer Scaf? 103 Lis Brains 
came poppling out like water. 1725 Ramoay Gentle Shep. 
ne iii, Prob, A lithe fount, Where water poplin springs. 
1818 Scorn A/r¢, A redtd. xviii, Vhe bite ao’ bonny waves that 
are poppling and plashing against the rocks. 1875 R. I. 
Burtox Gorilla L. 11. 90 Small trembling waves poppled 
and frothed in anid-stream, where the fresh water met 
wind and tide. 1902 Corxisn Naturalist Thames 10 The 
sound of waters dropping, poppling, splashing, trickling, 

b. To move to and fro, or up and down, when 
floating or immersed in rippling or boiling water. 

1555 W. Waterman Jardie /acions xi. Q viij by Rindle: 
of Christalline watre. Ia whose botomes the grauelle, 
popleth like glisteryng gokle. @18z5 Forsy foc. £. 
Anglia, Popple, to tumble about with a quick motion, as 
dumpling, .. when the pot boils briskly. 1849 Mlacdic, 
Wag, UXVI. 562 We left them poppling up and down, like 
acork, in the broken water, 1881 Priwiiris-Wotiey Spore 
ft Crimea 322 The birds are rattling and poppling down in 
the dark little forest pools. 

2. [app. freq. of Pov v2.) To make a con- 
tinuous popping or firing. 

1898 G. W. Strnvens With Aitchener ta Nhartune 31 
The Maxims poppled away above them. 

Hence Porppling vd/. sé. and ppl. a. 

w3.. ££. Att. 2. C. 319 Pe pure poplande hourle 
playes on ny heued. a@rge0-so .flevaredter 1154 The 
wiwes of be wilde see vpon pe walle betyn, The pare popu- 
land perle passyd itvmbe. a 1801 R. Gate Poems (1819) 9 
Upon the ear The popling Leven wimples clear. 1826 Hor. 
Saunt Tor f/4il (1838) 1. 6 The calm guegling and pop- 
pling of the waves as they were parted by the piles. 1854 
H. Miter Sch. § Schat xx. (1858) 440 A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the surface with 
its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat. 1883 J. 
Fercuson in Blackw, d/ag. Aug. 248 The mother stirred 
the poppling porridge on the fire. 

+Poppling. Ols. rare-°. 
1x63.) = PorLar. 

1s70 Levins .Wanif. 136/26 A Poppling, popadus. 

Popply (pepli), a. [f. Porrie s6.3+-y¥.] lu 
a ‘poppling ’ condition; broken, choppy, ripply. 

1889 P. H. Emerson fing. /idydis 113 The popply water 
all streaked with foam. 1895 /éwes 15 Mar. 8/2 As they 
passed the Duke’s Head hostelry and Alexander's boatyard 
some popply water caused them to splash a little. 1904 
Daily News 28 Mar. 12/2 Off the wall at Harrod’s .. the 
*‘popply ' water somewhat discomposed the Oxford crew. 

Poppy (pe'pi), 5% Forns: a, 1 popaes, 
popes, popes, popei, ; popiz, 1-4 POp!, 4-7 
popy, 5-6 popie, 6 poppi, 6-7 poppie, 5- poppy. 
B. 1 papoes, papizs, 5 papy, 6 Pappy. [Early 
OE. popez, papoez, app. repr. an earlier WGer. 
*hapig, *popag, altered from *papav, -au, *popav, 
-au, ad. a popular L. *papdv-um, *papau-um 
(whenee OF. *Sazvan, favo), for L. papaver, nent. 
poppy. The altcration may have taken place, afler 
the Teutonic change of stress, by assimilation to 
the suffix -ag. As with that suffix, the ending was 
subseq. weakened to -é% (cf. dadiz, moniz from 
audag, monag), giving the lypical WSax. /opzg, 
whence ME. popi, popy, mod. poppy, with doubled 
consonant expressing short vowel; cf. pend, peny, 
penny. (See Note below.)] 

I. 1, A plant (or flower) of the genus Papazer, 
comprising herbs of temperate and subtropical 
regions, having milky juice with narcotic properties, 
showy flowers with petals (usually four in number) 
of delicate texture and various colours (often be- 
coming ‘double’ in cultivation), and roundish 
capsules containing numerous small round seeds. 

a7oo KpinalGloss.(O.E.T.) 824 Popaver, popaes. ¢ 725 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 1816 Papaver, popei. Lérd, 1621 Vopaver, po a 
@800 Exfurt Gloss. 824 Papaver, papoeg. ¢ 1000 A lfric's 
Vocab. in Wr.-Wilcker_ 134/33 Papauer, popig. 1265 
Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 558/30 Astula regia, 
i, popi. 1390 Gower Conf. 11, 102 Popi, which berth the 
sed of slep. c1q75 Pict. Voc. in Wr.- aleker 787/11 Hoc 
(a a papy. 1578 Lyte Dodoens mi. Ixxxi. 431 There 

three sortes of Poppie..the first kind is white, and of the 
garden, the two other are blacke and wilde. 1597 GeRrarDE 
Herbat 1. xviii. 296 Double blacke Poppie. Double white 
Poppie. 1697 Dryvex Virg. Georg. 1. 115 Sleepy iL) lee 
harmful Harvests yield, 1718 Prior Awowledge 72 The 
blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 94 Many other substances besides the 
juice of the poppy possess Narcotic properties. 1853 Hun- 
pureys Coin-Coll, Man, 2 Poppies were sacred to Ceres. 

b. Allusively. ; 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 ILI. 119 He little 
dreamt then that the weeding ook of reformation would 
after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy from insulting 
over the good corne. 41683 Sipney Dese. ot Ui. XXIV. 

a7 2 
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POPPY. 


(1704) 139 He..would certainly strike off the heads of the 
most eniinent remaining Poppys. (Cf. Porry-wean 1, 1650.) 


2. Rarely applied in ME. and déad. to the Corn- 
cockle; also (with qualification) to the Corn Blue- 
bottle (see A/ue Poppy in 3); and [app. by associa- 
tion with Por v1, Pop-] to plants whose corolla or 
ealyx is inflated and ‘ popped’ by children in sport, 
e.g. the Bladder Catnpion and Foxglove (see frothy 


poppy, spailing poppy, green poppy’, in 3). (Britten 
& Holland Aug, /lant-n.) 

14.. Stockh, Med. MS, 200 Cokkyl or popy or wyldsan- 
ogre, lodiunn 1440 Promp, Parv, 409/1 Popy, weed, papa- 
ver, codia,..nigella,..git, 1886 Bantex & Hounaxn Eng, 
Plant-nantes, Poppy ..3 Lychais Githago (W. Cheshire). 


3. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of Papgacer or other gencra of Papaveraccas 
(rarely to plants of other orders: ef. 2°. 


Black Poppy, a variety of the Opiuy: Poppy, having 
jpagle flowers and dark seeds (cf. While Poppy); Blue 

oppy, (a) the Corn Bluebottle, Cenfaurca Cyanus 
(obs; (8) a blue-flowered species of Meconcpsis (Miller 
Plant-2, 1884); Californian Poppy, ' Platystenton cali- 
Jornicns and the genus Kschscholtztr’ (Ibid); Corn, 
Field Poppy, the common wild poppy of cornfields, Pafa- 
ver KAavas, with bright scarlet flowers, or any other species 
growing in corn, as /. dudiuut; Frothy Poppy, the 
Bladder Campion, Silene iuflata: see Frotuv1 lh; Gar- 
den Poppy, any species of /apaver cultivated in gardens, 
esp. the Opium Poppy; Green Poppy, local name of the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea; Horn-Poppy, Horned 
Poppy, any plant of the genus Glancfim, distinguished by 
its long horn-like capsules; esp. G. dufcuu, a sea-shore 
plant with yellow flowers; Iceland Poppy, a variety of 
Lapaver nudicaule: see lceLAND; Long-headed Poppy, 
P. dudiunt, a British species with long-shaped capsules; 
Mexican Poppy, Argemone mexicana or other species j 
Opium Poppy, Papazver somuiferum,a species with white 
or light purple flowers; from the juice of the unripe cap- 
sules upium is obtained; Orlental Poppy, /’. ortentale, 
a common garden species, with very large deep red flowers ; 
Prickly Poppy, Argemone mexvicaua,a native of Mexico, 
now widely distributed in waste ground, with yellow or 
white flowers and prickly leaves and capsules; Red 
Poppy, the field poppy, /’afaver Khevas, or other species 
with red flowers; Sea or Seaside Poppy, the common 
horned poppy, Glaucfum luteum; Spatiiae Poppy = 
Frothy Poppy; Spring Poppy = /'rickly Poppy; Tree 
Poppy, a Californian poppy, Dendromecon rigidum, with 
yellow flowers, remarkable for its shrubby growth; Welsh 
or Cambrian Poppy, AVecouopsis caubricas see quot.; 
White Poppy, a variety of the Of/um Lote ry 
white flowers and seeds (cf. Black Poppy); Wi d Poppy, 
(a) the field poppy, Papaver KAwas, or other wild species; 
$(6) Bastard Wikd Poppy = Prickly Poppy; ellow 
Poppy, any species of Pafazver or allied genus with yellow 
flowers; sfec. the common Horned Puppy. 

14... Synon. Herbarum (MS. Harl. 3388 If. 229), Anglice 
*bleu popi vel carld vel Jangwort. .crescit inter frumentum 
etalia blada et dicitur iacintus quiaassimifatur cuidam lapidi 
qui sic vocatar. 1671 SALMON Syn. Afed. 1, xxi, 416 * Corns 
Poppy, it is Narcotick, allays Pain, is used in Feavers. 1865 
Gossr Land 4 Sea (1874) 115 Except the corn poppy, this 
[the pimpernel] is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
1863 Hocc & Jonunson Wild FL Gt Brit. UW. Pl. 147 
Papaver Khas. *¥ield Poppy. 1866 Yreas. Bot. 842 The 
Field Poppy, Plafaver)] Ahavas, one of the most brillant of 
our wild plants. 1577 B. Googe //eresbach’s f/usé, (1586) 
58 “Garden Poppy..is thought best to grow where olde 
stalkes haue been boric 1699 Evetyn Acctaria 74 To these 
add the Viola Matronalis,. nay the *Green Pupy, by most 
accounted among the deadly Poysons. 1548 Turner Vases 
of lierbs, Papaucr cornicudatum .. is called .. in englishe 
“horned poppy or yealow poppy. 1738-3 Miter Gard. 
Dict. sv. Glauciuwt, Horned Poppy, .. having Husks 
resembling Horns. 1870 Morris Harthiy Var. III. iv. 
213 The horned poppies’ blossoms shone Upon a shingle- 
bank. 1863 Sowerdy’s Eng. Bot. 1. 84 Papaver somni- 
Jferuut Sleepbearing Poppy, Garden Poppy, White Puppy, 
“Opium Poppy. 1760 J. Lex éutrod. Bot, App. 33 Poppy, 
*Prickly, Argemone. ¢1450 eldphita( Anecd. Oxon.) 134 
Papauer rnbeum..gall. rougerole, ang’. *redpopy. 1578 
Lyte Dodvens iu. Ixxxii. 433 There be two sortes of red 
Poppic, or Cornerose, the greatand the sinall. 1876 Harney 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 738 The Red Poppy is found in corn- 
fields and on roadsides throughout urope. 1597 Gerarnr 
Herbal 1. xviii. § 4. 295 Called..in English *sea Poppie, 
and horned Poppie. /ééd. cexiv. 551 Behen albumt,..of 
some.. called Ocywastrum, and Lapaucr spurmeunt, 
which I have Englished *Spatling Poppic...In English 
Spading Poppie, frothe Poppie, and white Tien. 19760 
J. Lee futrod, Bot. App. 323 Poppy, Spatling, Cucnbadus. 
1866 Treas. Lot. 392 Dendromecon, literally *free Poppy, 
is a most appropriate name, the plant having all the aspect 
and character of the poppy tribe, combined with a woody 
stem and branches. /déd. 727 AV [ecouopsis) cambrica, the 
*Welsh Poppy, a native of Wales, Devonshire, North 

jritain, and the North of Ireland. ¢ 2000 Sav. Leeched. 1. 
156 Pore ..dat grecas moecorias & romane papauer album 
nenmad & engle *hwit popig hatad. ¢1450 <tlphita 
(Anecd., Oxon.) 134 Papauer afbum.. .ciius semen coconi- 
dium appellatur ang*. whatpopy. 1876 Haruey d/at, Med. 
(ed. 6) 739 White Poppy is now cultivated in the plains of 
India. “¢1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr-Wiilcker 559/11 
Alinonis, & we Lat . ‘ ‘i Stockh. oe nee a, Wylde 

popy, Pafauard, 15: ealow py [see Aorned po, 
tick 1891 R. Extis Catudlus ae White as oc 4 
nice, beyond Yellow poppy to gaze on. 

4, The plant or its cxiract used in pharmacy. 

1604 Suaks, O¢h. ut. iii, 330 Not Popp » nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsie Syrrups of the world Shall eucr medi- 
cine thee to that sweete See 1621-3 MippLteTon & 
Row ey Changeling 1. i. 150 A little poppy, sir, were good 
to cause you sleep. 1804 A/ed, Frni X11. 41 He prepared 
the extract from a..quantity of poppy by decoction. 


having, 


5. fig. or in allusive use, with reference to the | 


narcotic or sleep-indueing quatitics of the plant. 


1124 


31591 Syuvester Du Bartas 1. v. 248 The Cramp-Fish, ' 
knowing that she harboureth .. A secret Poppy, and a sens- 
less Winter, Be-numming all that dare too-neer her venter. 
1637 Cartwricut Xoyadl Slave m. iv, E’re night shed Poppy 
twice o're th’ weary’d world. a 1790 Warton Ode to Sleep 
i, On this my pensive pillow, gentle sleep! Descend,..And 
place thy crown of poppies on my breast. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men, Nature. wherever she mars her 
creature .. lays her poppies plentifully on the bruise. | 

6. The bright scarlet colour of the common field 
poppy or other species. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 1. 523 
The nearer you Apprsen to this.., the more lively and gay 
are the colours. You will have in succession the poppy, 
the orange, the yellow, the lemon, the sulphur, the white. 

II. 7, =Porpy-neap 2. [It isuncertain whether 
this is the same word, but the forms are the same, 
Conjectures of its identity with F. poupee, ‘ babie, 
puppet, or bable’ (Cotgr.), or derivation from 
Eng. poppet, puppet, appear to have no foundation.] 

1429 Aéc. St. Mary at Hill71 Also payd to Serle for 
makyng of be newe porche..x marces. Also payd fora papye 
wijS. 512-43 /did. 282 Paid for makyng of iij Mennys 
pewys, for the popeys & other stuff xx s. 1844 Heclestolagist 
111.153 ln the Nave the seats terminate in square standards, 
but under the tower in poppies. 1875 Parker Gloss, Archit. 
Loppie, Poppy, Poppy-head, ..an elevated ornament often 
used on the tops of the upright ends, or elbows, which 
terminate seats, &c, in churches. 

III. 8. attrib, and Comb., as poppy-bed, > -boll 
(Boww sh 3), family, flower, -garland, -juice, 
-leaf, -plain, rain (cf, §), -syirtp, -wreath; instro- 
mental, as poppy-bordered, -crowned, -haunted, 
sprinkled adjs.; similative, as poppy-crinson, 
-pink, -red adjs. and sbs.; poppy anemone, 
A. coronaria, with poppy-like flowers of various 
colours; poppy-bee, a kind of upholsterer-bee 
(Anthocopa papaveris) which lines its cells with 
the petals of poppies; poppy-colour, a bright 
scarlet ; so poppy-coloured @.; + poppy-grain, 
a seed of the poppy; formerly used as a minute 
imcasure of length (= Poppy-8yEp 2; cf. BARLEY- 
coRN 3); poppy-mallow, the N. American malva- 
ceous genus Callirhoe, having poppy-like flowers; | 
poppy-oil, an oil obtained from the secds of the 
opium poppy ; also, a similar oi! from the seeds of 
other species; poppy tea, an imaginary liquor 
made by infusion of poppies; poppy-tree = free 
poppy (see 3) (Miller Plant-n. 1884); poppy- 
water, a soporific drink made from poppies (also 
Jig.). Also POpPY-HEAD, -SEED, -WORT. | 

1866 7'rvas. Rot. 65 The “Poppy Anemone, A. coronaria, — 
. has... large flowers,..very variable in colour. 1896 West, 
Gaz. 1 July 1/1 ‘The mass of vivid colour in the costumes 
reminded one of a*poppybed. 1688 R. Home Armoury | 
it. 67/2 This Seed-Pod [of the Poppy] by all Florists 1s 
termed a “Puppy Holle. 1815 J. Smitu /’anorama Sc. & 
Art Il. 542 Vhe * poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh colours, are 
given to silk by means of carthamus. 1889 Daily News 
12 Nov. B An accordion skirt of *poppy-coloured silk. 
1898 G. B. Suaw lays 11. Vou never can tell 308 The 
Columbine’s petticoats are .. golden orange and “poppy 
crimson. 1903 Séackw. Mag. May 671 The *poppy-crowned 
king of sleep. 1866 reas, Hot, 1108 In the plants of the 
‘poppy family. 1697 Davoes Virg. Georg. Ww. 196 Some- | 
times white Lillies did their Leaves afford, With wholsom 
*Poppy-flow'rs to mend his homely Board. 1717 Fenton | 
Florelio Poems 27 Nor “Poppy-Garlands give the Nymph | 
Repose. 1656 W. D, tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unt. § 524 
The measures of distances are thus; four *poppy-graines 
make one barley-coru. 1853 Kixcstgv //ypatia xxvi, The | 
same who made wine made *poppy-juice. 1700 Dryorn 
Amaryllis 64, Ltry’d th'infallible prophetick way A *poppy- 
leaf upon my palm to lay. 1825 J. Nicttouson Oferad, 
Mechanic 735 To give a drying quality to *Poppy Oil. 
1859 Guetick & Timns Paint, 206 Foo oil... has the 
reputation of keeping its colour better than linseed. , 1896 
Daily News 18 July 6/3 Deep *poppy-pink geraniums. 
1844 Mrs. Brownixc Drama of Extle 467 We call your 
thoughts home .. To the *poppy-plains. 1708 Ozeun tr. 
Boiteau’s Lutvin 35 Morpheus pours continual *Poppy 
Rain, 1832 Brewsirr Optics xxiv, 286 A very brilliant 
“poppy-r a1845 Hoon Serenade iv, Is no *poppy-syrup 
nigh? 1709-20 STEELE Tatler No. 118 P 4, Several warm 
Liquors made of the Waters of Lethe, with very good 
*Puppy Tea, 1682 N. O. Soilcau's Lutrin ww 202 And 
Sleep drop't *Poppy-water on her Brows. 1765 GoLpsm. 
New Simile 36 No poppy-water half so good; For let folks 
only pet a touch, Its soporific virtue's such,..' That quickly 
they begin to snore. 

(Note. Beside lt. papavero, Pr. papaver, paver, Walloon 
pavotr, the Latin fapaver has come down in_ various 
anomalous forms; viz. OF. favo (1ath ¢.), now favol, in 
Berry dial, pupou:—L. type *papdu-uim, “papdv-unry Pg. 
fapoula, Sardinian pabanter—L. "papaula, *papdvula. 
OF. had also pofelure, Milanese péfola (Lodi péuipola), 
Pavia pofolén, Como Gene poppy, pointing to a La 
type *papula, “popula. 

Poppy, @. collog. rare. [f. Por sb.) or v1 +-y¥.J 
Characterized by popping or exploding. 

1894 Kipuxc Jungle BA, 193 Watch the little poppy shells 
drop down into the tree tops. 

Poppych, obs. form of Porisu. 

Po'ppycock. U.S. slaug. 
bish’, ‘humbug’. 

3884 Pall Mall G. 17 July 4/1 All what you see about me 
hein’ drunk was poppycock. 1892 Nation (N. VY.) 24 Now 
386/1 Their wails were ail what the boys call ' poppycock’. 

Po'ppy-hea-d, 

1. The capsule of the poppy, 


Nonsense, ‘ rub- 


Also atirtd. 


POPULACY, 


1g85 Hicixs Jusins’ Nomenct. 112/2 The scuerall places 
wherein the seedes doe lye, as may be seene in poppie 
heades. 1650 R.Stapyuton Strada’s Low C. Warres \ 14 
He [Death] cropt the heads of Nations, as Tarquin struk off 
the Fora ree. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed 4) 11, 
Poppy-head fomentations. 1896 A d/butt's Syst. Med. 1.435 
Made with decoction of boiling poppy-heads. 

2. Arch. An omamental finial, often richly 
carved, at the top of the end of a seat in a church. 
Also aétrié, (See remark in.Porry sd. 7.] 

1839 A/inds Eccl, Antig, (Camb. Camden Soc.) 8 St. An- 
drew's, Histon..vili. Ornaments, &c...8. Poppy Heads. 
1841 C. Axnerson Auc. Models 129 These seats have the 
ends usually ornamented, sometimes with raised ends, which 


_ are called poppy-heads. 1875 J.C. Cox Ch. Derdbysh. 1. 


yshead ends... carved in the fleur-de-lis 
> H. Loncrienp in Atheneum 9 Apr. 473/3 
ppyhead bench-ends and benches. 


zoz The pop 
ae 1904 

Jany remains..of 

Po'ppy-seed. 

1. The, or a, seed of the poppy. 

¢1420 Pallad, on /Tusb. W579 Now popy seed in grounde 
is good to throwe. 1712 tr. Joel's Hist. Drugs 114g A 
cold oil is drawn from White-Poppy Seeds. 1899 Addbutt's 
Syst. Med. V1, 315 Swellings, varying in size from a poppy: 
seed toa pea. 

b. fg. (Cf. Porry sd, 5.) 

1640 /rotomania 40 The eyes of his soule are brought 
asleep hy the Poppy seed of Inconsideration and Care- 
lesnesse. 

+2. Formerly used as a measure of length, vary- 
ing from 3, to Jy of an inch. (Cf. BanLey-corn 3.) 

1688 R. Houme Armoury i, iii, 136/2 Barly Corn, is the 
length of 4 Puppy seeds, and 3 Corts make an Inch. 1729 
Suetvocke Artillery 1. 76 The Barley-corn (the fourth part 
of an Inch) is subdivided into 5 Poppy Seeds. 

3. Coma. 

1897 Altbutt’s Syst, Med. 1V. 832 A peculiar small poppy- 
seed-like growth. 

Poppywort (pe'piwzt). [f. Porry sé. + 
Wonrt.} a. Lindley’s name for plants of the N. O. 
Papaveracee. vd. Satin Poppywort, a name for 


| Meconopsis IVallichiana (Miller /lant-nanies). 


1846 Linney Teg. Aingd. 430 Papaveracer...Poppy- 
worts. /éfd., Bernhardi. denies that true Poppyworts are 
universally tactescent plants. 1882 Garden 15 July 39/1 
This Poppywort may well be reckoned amongst the best of 
the hardy plants introduced of late years ¥ 

Pops, a name in Barbados of Physalis angulata : 
see Pop sé.! 4. 

Po'p-shop. sfang. [f. Pov v1 7 + Suor sé.] 
A pawnbroker’s shop. Also aétrid, 


1772 Town & C, Mag. 73 The Pop-shop was ready for 
pledges, the gin-shop was ready for the money lent upon 
them. 1846 Lytron Jucretia u. xvi, 1 might have been 


wicked enough to let it go with the rest to the pop-shop. 
1898 lume Z/agar iii 54 Rosa... might pawn it,..so I 
sent a printed slip to all the pop-shops in London. | 

Po'psy. [app. a kind of nursery extension of 
Por sb.2, with dim. ending: ef. Bet, Betsy, Nan, 
Nancy, Topsy.) An cndearing appellation for a 
gitl Also fopsy-wopsy. 

1862 Pipfins & Piesg This I'm bound to say: that fuur 
sweeter fovelier_popsies, never blessed [ete.]. 1887 KE, i. 
Goonman Too Curious ix, Now go along like a good little 
popsy-wopsy, and don’t cry to sit up. 1896 Jdler Mar. 
278/r All rien my popsy-wopsy. 7 

+Popu able, a. Obs. vare~°. [ad. L. populi- 
bilis, f. popular: see PorpuLate v.1 and -ABLE.] 

1623 Cockrram, Populable, which may be destroyed. 

Populace (py'pisiles). [a. F. popiclace (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. popolaccto, popolasso ‘ the 
grosse, base, vile, common people, rifraffe people 
(Florio), f. popolo (s—L. populus PEOVLE) + pejora- 
tive suffix -accio, -aszo iL. -dceus.) The mass of 
the people of a community, as distinguished from 
the titled, wealthy, or educated classes ; the com- 
mon people; ¢uzvzdzous/y, the mob, the rabble. 

1s7z Sin T. Sautn in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. ut. 11. 378 
The unruly malice and sworde of the raging populace. 
r6or Dame. Civ. Wars (1609) vit. Ixxvii, T’acconimodate, 
And calme the Peeres, and please the Populasse. ¢1645 
Howe Let#. (1688) TIL. 41g “Tis the Populass only, who 
see no further than the Rind of Things. 1723 Pres. St. 
Russia VL. 141, 1 spit pon all the others. God hless the 
Populace. 1785 Burxs Cotter's Sat. Nigh? xx, A virtuous 
populace may rise the while, And stand a wall of fire around 
their much-lov’d Isle. 1792 Gouv. Moaats in Sparks Zi 
& Writ, (1832) 11. 191 Thank God, we have no populace in 
America. 1821 Byrox 7'2vo Foscari v.i.259 The people ‘— 
There's no people, ey well know it,..There is a populace, 
perhaps, whose looks May shame you. 1892 Lp. Lytton 
King Poppy viii, And, being but the Populace, presumes 
Tocall ieelt the People. 

b. poet, A inultitnde, crowd, throng. 7are. 

1871 R, Eusis Catuldus \xiii. 65 With a throng about the 
portal, with a populace in the gate. 

Gc. fig: 

1742 Youxe NY. 7h, ut. 124 Queen lilies | and ye painted 
populace! Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosial lives, 
1807-8 W. lavixc Salwmag. xx, The turtle-dove, the timid 
fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the rural populace who 
joy in the sequestered haunts of nature, 

+ Populacy (pe'pi#lasi). Oés. 
tion from PopuLAcE: see -Acy.] 

L. The order ofthe common people; =PoruLace. 

1613 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig.(1625) 29 The third order, or 
degree in the Romane Common-wealth was Popudus, the 

pulacy, or Commone. 1644 (H. Parker] Fus Pop. 59 
Disputes between the optimacy and populacy. 3 AstrY 
tr. Saavedra-Faxarda IL. 356 In Veace, Nobility is dis- 


[irreg. forma- 


POPULAR. 


tinguisht from Populacy. 17ar Stavee Eecé. Mem, U1. 
App. xx. 59 To obtain the favour of the populucy by | 
feigned pretences of blond. «1834 Couerivcr: Noles & 
Lect. (1849) 1. 305 The only predilection .. shows itself in 
his contempt of mobs and the populacy. 

Jig. 1649 Gavoen Love of Fruth (1641) 11 The populacy 
of affections or passions are regular, and subject to the 
rule, and soveraignety of reason. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vi. 7 Or..tet in the whole populacy of sin upon the soul. 

2, = PopuLousness. 

3613-18 Damien Coll. fist. Lug. (1626) 8 The vicinage, 
and innumerous populacie of that Nation [the Saxons]. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. vi. 197 Increasing the ‘lrade, 
Populacy and Wealth of this Kingdom. 1725 I"ays fnhab, 
Delaware to become Rich 2 Means in pursuit whereof we 
nay. .become rich..’Tis not Populacy only. 

3. Popular government, or a popular govern- 


ment}; also, a state so governed; democracy. 

1632 H. Suite Augustus 22 They had naturally, and 
almost insensibly falne from a Monarchy, to a Populacy, or 
Democracy. 1679 Putter Moder. Che Eng. (1843) 193 
Such democracy and populacy as is beld in the Independent 
and Presbyterian party. 

4, = PoPuLanity 4. rare—}. 

1687 in Magd. Coll 4 Fas. 1 (O.H.S.) 189 Men, who are 
led by populacy, which is the Fool's Paradise, hut the wise 
men’s scorn. 

Popular (pp'piéla:), a (sé) Forms: 5-7 
populer, 6 Sc. -air, 7 -are, 6- popular. [ad. L. 
populér-ts adj. belonging to the people, f. pope/-us 
people. So OF, populezr, -ere, F. populaire.) 

1. Law, Affecting, concerning, or open to all 
or any of the people; public; esp. in ac/Zon popular. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. Vil, c. 20 Accions populers in divers 
cases have ben ordeigned by many gode actes and statutes. 
1579 Expos. Termes Law, ciccton populer, is an accion 
which is geeuen vppon the breach of some Penal statute, 
which, .euery man that wyll may sue for him selfe, and the 
Queene, by information, or otherwise,..& because that this 
action is not gecuen to one man specyally but generally to 
the Queenes people that wyll sue, it is called an actyon 
poner. 581 Lamparve Avren, u. ti. (1588) 132, 1 have 
snowen it donbted, whether the Suertie of the good abearing 
{commanded upon complaint) may be released by any special 
person or no; becanse it seemeth more popular, then the 
Suertie of the Peace. 1766 Bracxstone Comme, I], xxix. 
437. 3872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Popular action, 
brougbt by one of the public to recover some penalty given | 
hy statute to any one who chooses to sue for it. | 

2. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of the common 
people, or the people as a whole as distinguished 
from any particular class; constituted or carried 
on by the people. 

1548 W. Tuomas in Strype £ecl. Afew. 11. App. S. 66 | 
What popular estate can be read, that hath thirty years 
together eschewed sects, sedition and commotions? 1§79- 
80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 230 Vimoleon..did hy this means 
stablish a free State and Popular Government. 1671 Mu.tos 
Sautson 16 Retiring from the popular noise, I seek This 
notre place to find some ease. 1761 Hume é/ist. 
Eng, 111. liv.170 Popular tumults were not disagreeable to 
them. 1833 Arison Hist. Exrofe (1847) IL. vii. § 2. 269 
The Legislative Assembly affords the first example,.. in 
inodern Europe, of the effects of a completely popular elec- 
tion. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comotw, U. xix. 541 From 1824 
till 1840, nominations irregularly made by State legislatures 
and popular meetings. F | 

+b. Of lowly birth; belonging to the com- 
monally or populace; plebeian. Ods. 

co1sss Harrsrieto Divorce Hen. Vilt (Camden) 42 More 
..than when it is granted to any popular or common person. 
1600 E. Brounr tr. Covestaggto 118 Him they sent being a 
Popular man. 1640 T. Pierse in /forti Carol, Rosa 
altera, A drop of Royall blood is dearer farre ‘han a whole 
Ocean of the popular. s691 Norris Pract. Disc. 87 This is 
..the Measure that all Popular Spirits do go by, and the 
Wisest can hardly refrain it. 

+c. Having characteristics attributed to the 
common people; low, vulgar, plebeian. Ods. 

1599 LB. Jonson #u. Man out of Hum. 1. i, Such as 
flourish in the spring of the fashion, and are least popular. 
1603 Fionio Aentaigne (1632) 624 It is a custome of popular 
or base men to call for minstrels or singers at feasts. 2163} 
Naunton #ragm. Keg. (Arb.) 22 ad the House heen free 
of half a dozen of popular and discontented persons. 

+3. Full of people; populous; crowded. Ods. 

3588 Parke tr. AMfendosa's Hist, China 13 These two 

rouinces, which are two of the mightiest, and most popu- 

larst of people. 1641 J. leer True Evang. T. wt. 184 
How doth the popular City sit solitary? ar Kirkton 
Ch. Hist. (817) 215 The most popular part o Scotland, 
1927 Philif Quaril 47 Opiression and Usury, and all the 
Evils that attend this popular World. 

4. Intended for or suited to ordinary people. 
a. Adapted to the understanding or taste of or- 


dinary people, ‘ understanded of the people’. 

1573 G, Harvey Lester-dk. (Camden) 11 In philosophical 
disputations to give popular and plansible theams. 1759 
Franxtutn £ss, Wks. 1840 111, 188 All he said was in popu 
lar language. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 109 Ever 
question..was debated, sometimes in a popular style whic 
boys and women could comprehend, 5 c (Aug.) Long. 
manus List Works 8 Miscellaneous Works and Popular 
Metaphysics. /é/d, 12 Natural History and Popular Science. 

b. Adapted to the means of ordinary people ; 
low, moderate (in price). 

1859 /é/usir. Lond, News 2 July 11/2 The Monday Popu- 
Jar Concert... was the last of the series for this season. 
1 Encyel, Brit. XXIX. 751/2 After the foundation of 
the Popular Coneerts in 1859... he [Joachim] played there 
ee in the latter part of the season. Afed. All seats 
at popular prices. <A popular concert will be given. 


+5. a. Studious of, or designed to gain, the 
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favour of the common people. b. Attached or 
devoted to the cause of the people (as opposcd lo 
the nobility, etc.). Ods. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 874 Diuers were of opinion, 
that he [Caius Gracchus] was more popular, and desirous of 
the common peoples good will and fauour, then his brother 
had bene hefore him. 1622 Bacon //en. 1°47, 165 The lord 
Avdley..a Noble-man of an ancient Family, but vnquiet 
and popular,..cameintothem [rebels]. 1701 Swirt Coutes!s 
Nobles 4 Com, Athens §& Rome iii, The practices of populur 
and ambitious men. 1771 Gotps. //isf. Lug. 1. 204 The 
first acts of an usurper are always popular. 

6. linding favour with or approved by the people; 
liked, beloved, or admited by the people, or by 
people generally ; favourite, acceptable, pleasing. 

1608 Carman Byron's Conspir. ui. Plays 1873 LU. 205 He 
is a foole that keepes them with more care, Then they keepe 
him, safe, rich, and populare. 1623 Cockrram, apelar, ni 
great fanour with the common people. 1710 Felder No. 190 
?4 This ..will make me more popular among my De- 
pendants, 1812 Nedigruadsne 24 The popular Preachers,— 
men of high renown. 1883 Javeh. Guard. 22 Oct. 54 
When the bashful bard had committed his verses to print 
they soon became popular. 

7. Prevalent or current among, or accepted by, 
the people generally; common, general; + (of 
sickness) epidemie (04s.). 

1603 Florio Afontaigne (1632) 432, | remember a_popular 
sickenesse, which some ycares since, greatly troubled the 
townes about mee, 1616 1). Jonsun Decid fs an Assi. ili, 
Sir, that’s a popular error, deceiues many. 1651 Jer. 
Tavior Sern. for Vear i. xxvi. 329 Does not God plant 
remedies there where the diseases are must popular? 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, Mopular errors, are such as peuple 
imbihe from one another, by custom, education, and_tradi- 
tion, 1803 Wed, Frud IX. 422 In all popular diseases 
prostration of strength forbids its repetition. 1875 JoweTt 
Plate (ed. 2) 1. 2q1 A popular aphorism of modern times. 

8. U.S. dial, or slang. &. Conceited. b. Good. 

1848 LoweLL Bigfow ¢’. Poems 1890 I]. 43 He see a 
cruetin Sarjunt a struttin round as popler as a hen with 
ichicking, 1884 Sa@é, Mew. 8 Nov. 590/2 New York restau- 
rant...‘ I dun't call this very popular pie’. They have come 
-eto take popular quite gravely and sincerely as a synonym 
for good. 

9. Parasynth, comb., as popular-priced, -shaped, 

1goz Daily Chron, 23 Dec. 2/7 The directors had resolved 
to produce popular-priced cycles. 1g0z Hest, Gas. 
zo Mar. 3/2 ‘The popular-shaped flounce. 

B. adsoé. or as 56. (from sense 2). 
ta. In collective sense (with ¢he or other 
demonstr, adj.5 cf. the fudlic): The commonalty, 


the populace. Ods. 

1552 Lynprsay Afonarche 4966 Aue holy exemplair Tyll 
ws, thy pure lawid commoun populair. 2 1577 Sir'T. Sarre 
Conunw. Eng. (1633) 5 The rule or the usurping of the 
popular, or rascall or viler sort. @ 1578 [see Dortrarv). 
1633 i Done fist. Septuagint 19 All the rest of the 
Populer.. he instituted as Colonies, 

+b. sb. pl. /opiedars, the common people, the 
commons. Sometimes rendering L. fofudires, the 


plebeians (as opp. to the fatricians). Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 28 He confirmed with gifts, 
.. the courage and intention of Iohn Lewis de Fiesgno 
..and many other gentlemen and populars. 1600 W. Wat- 
son Decacordon (1602) 319 Together with all the populars 
ofenery Prince in Christendome. 1610 Heacey Vizes’ Comui, 
St. Ang, Citie of Ged (1620) 77 The newes of his death 
stirred vp both Patricians and Populars to ivy and mirth. 

ce. Short for popular concert: cf. Vor sb.4 

1885 Ruskin /easures Eng. 359. I suppose her presence 
at a Morning Popular is as little anticipated as desired. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 18 May 3/3 Music Hall Populars, 

Hence + Popular v. /raxs., to people, populate; 
Po'pularish a.; Po'pularism, 

1588 Parken tr. Mendoza's fist. China 181 There was hut 
a quarter of a league distant one towne front an other, and 
-.in all the Prouinces of the Kingdome, it is *populared in 
the same order. /did. 374 Yet are they populared with 
much people. 1824 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XV. 721 
Butter-brodt, as the Germans call it in their superb and 
now *popularish dialect. 1888 Sat. Kev. 20 Oct. 466/2 
The *popularisms of ‘ pallis’, ‘linning ’, ‘cushing ',.. heard 
in London streets as corruptions and vulgarisms. 

Po-pularist. [f prec. +-Ist.] a, A democrat. 
b. = Popuuist 2. Also afirid. 

1890 Times 22 Feb. 1/1 Even in Alsace-Lorraine one 
Socialist has been returned, while the Democrat or 
Popularist party has again been restored to life in the persons 
of two members, 1898 19¢4 Cen!, Sept. 526 There she finds 
two sorts of women: if lam allowed to use two Russianisms, 
she finds the ‘ careerist ', and the ‘ popularist*. 

Popularity (pepitleriti). [ad. F. popularité 
(isihc, in Hatz.-Darm.) populace, Pong pete 
ing, popularity, ad. L. populdrilds tellow-citizen- 
ship, popular bearing, in late L. population, f. 
popularis PopuLan: see -ITY.] 

+1. Popular or democratic government. Ods. 

1548 W. Tuomas in Strype Zech, A/ent 11. App. 5.65 The 
Swizzers, that destroyed their gentlemen in a day and that 
now glory most in their popularity. 1632 C. Dowsine Sz. 
Eccles. Ki ie (1634) 24 An Aristocracie cannot be immedi- 
ately dissolved, Anne into a tyranny or a tumultuous 
popularity. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Athens 
4 Rome v, \u.a very few years we have made mighty leaps 
from prerogative heighths into the depths of popularity. 

+2. The principle of popular or democratic 
government ; democracy. Oés. 

1574 Wuitcnrt Def Aunsw. To Rdr. aiv, Contempt of 
magistrates, popularitie, Anabaptistrie and sundrie other 
pernicious and pestilent errors @ 1648 Lv. Hersert //en. 


POPULARIZER. 


WIT (1683) 166 He taught, All goods should be Common ; 
and diners other Articles tending to Popularity. — 1689 
D, Granvitte Lett, (Surtees, Nu. 37) 71 The contagion of 
the age, the spirit of popularity and republicanisme. 

+3. a. The action or practice of courting, or 
trying to win, popular favour. Obs. 

1597-8 Bacon £ss., Followers 4 friends (Arb. 34 Su it 
be without too much pompe or popularitie. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1692) 240 A very laudable affectation of Popu- 
larity,..to engage men’s ulfections to our Persons. 2697 
Connie /iss. Mor. Subj. i. (1703) 71 Popularity is a court. 
ing the favour of the people by undue practices. @1715 
Berner Oren Ye an. 1664 (1823) I. 3955 He said, there wis 
such a remissness, and so much popularity appeared upon 
all occasions, that..it would be impossible to preserve the 
church, 

+b. A“ Popular arts or practices. Obs. rare—'. 

1597 Bacon Condters Goad & Lvilé Vise. (Arb) 133 Tt may 
be represented also by coulers, populurities and circum. 
stances, which are of such force, as they sway the ordinurie 
iudgement. 

4. The fact or condition of being approved, 
beloved, or admired by the people, or by many 
people ; favour or acceptance with the people. 

1601 Honan (diay TL. 526.At the neat election of Mazis- 
trates, his popularitie gained him a Consulship. 1673 Asser 
Papers (Camden) 1. 77 They have no man of eminent popu- 
laritie to head them, 1780 Besxtian Princ. Leeist. xvii. 
$22 By popularity ip meant the property of being accept. 
able or rather not unacceptable to alte bulk of the people. 
1841 D'Tsrance sien. Lit. (1867) 540 Numerous editions 
of these poems confirm their popularity. 1882 A. W. Warp 
fekeus i.17 Ue had found the way short from obscurity 
to the dazzling light of popularity. 

+5. Vulgarity in speech. rave7!. 

1599 Lb. Jonson eo. Max ent of Hum. i, Vhis gallant, 
labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a habit of affecta- 
tiun, ten Lhousand times hatefuller than the former. 

+6. = PoruLace. Obs, 

1632 C. Downine St. Lecles, Mingd. (1634) 18 That was 
approved and received by many of the popularity for a 
happie equality. 191g M. Davins Athen Heit, 1, Vref. 
65 To curry Favour with the vulgar Popularity. | 1771 
Luckompr //isé. Jriné 119 [He] incensed the popularity 
of London, as in a common cause. 

7. = PoruLousyess. Obs, rare. 

1654 KE. Jouxson Womter wrky. Provid. (1867) 212 The 
last Church that compleated the number of go. was gathered 
at Boston, by reason of the popularity thereof. 1720 Barta 
Barrenness Eng. i, Of the antediluvian world, and its 
popularity hefore the flood. : 

8. Comb., as popularily-hunting, -monger. 

1843 Tuackeray érish Sk, Bh. v, A courtly popularity: 
hunting air. 1846 Mrs. Gore Zug. Char. (1552) 10 One of 
the most accredited popularity-mongers of society. 1875 
Jas. Grast One of the 6001, The sly brvad-brins and 
popularity-hunters of the Peace Society. 

Popularization (py:pidlaraize' fan. [f. Poru- 
LARIZE + -ATIoN. So F. fopulartsation.) “Vhe 
action of popularizing or fact of being popularized, 


in various senses: see the verb. 

1797 W. ‘Vavior in Monthly fev. NXT. 546 The popular- 
ization of the measure. x80r — in Jonthgr Wag. XI. 301 
The popularization of thuse .. doctrines, 1860 Maxsu 
Eng. Lang. 449 ‘The universality of literature, its general 
popularization by the press. 1866 Sat. Kev. 21 Apr. 4357/2 
An_advance..towards the popularization of the constitu- 
encies, 1887 SaInTSBURY dist, Edfzab, Ltt, xit. (18g0" 453 
‘The popularisation of the pamphlet led the way to periodical 
writing. ; 

Popularize (pepi“laraiz), v. ff. Porpunan + 
-zk. So F, populariser (1798 in Diet. Acad.).] 

+1, intr, To act popularly; to court popular 


favour. Obs. rare—". 

1593 G. Harvey Péerce’s Super. 111 Some Popes hane 
bene glad for their aduantage, to tyrannise Popularly, so 
he may chaunce be cuntent for his aduauncement, to popu- 
larise tyrannically: and shall not be the first..that hath 
cunningly done it with a comely grace, : 

2. trans, To make popular. a. To gain popular 
favour for; to canse to be generally known and 


accepted, liked, or admired. 

1797 Earn Matmessury Diartes §& Corr. IN. 512 He 
depended a little on the word peace to popularize him in 
his own country. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 37 To preserve 
their power they must popularise themselves, 1879 Brit. & 
for, Evang, Rev. XXVUT. 54 These godly ballads and 
sacred rhymes bad done their work in popularising the truth. 

b. To render democratic; to extend to the 


common people. : 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XX1X. 598 ‘ Popularize tbe govern- 
ment', say they: ‘reform the representation * 1884 Manch, 
Exam, 2% June ¢/1 Protestations of their willingness to 
popularise the suffrage. 5 ; 

c. To present (an abstruse or technical subject) 


in aform popularly intelligible or attractive. 

1836 Tait's Mag. II]. 80 He possesses. .the power of 
seizing upon and popularizing the finer parts of his subject. 
18g0 Grote Greece u. Ixvii. VIII. 451 A powerful instrument 
in popularising new combinations of thought with variety 
anal elegance of expression, 1872 Kare Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 654 Engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
popularising history or science. A. 

Hence Po'pularized ff/. a, Po'pularizing 


vol. sb. Also Po‘pularizer. 

1848 W. H. Keiy tr. 2. Blanc's list. Tew ¥. 11. 523 
One of the most successful popularizers of science. 1855 
Mitman Lad. Chr. x1. iii. (1864) 1X. 120 The popularising 
of religious teaching. @ 1882 T. H. Gren Prol. to Ethics 
Introd. (2883) 2 Inferences from popularised science. 1897 
Daily News 25 Sept. 5/3 In these days of popularise 
photography. 


POPULARLY. 


Popularly, adv. (£ Porvuar + -ty2.] In 


a popular manner. 

1, By or among the people at large, esp. the 
common people; generally, prevalently, commonly, 
ordinarily ; by popular vote as opposed to nomina- 
tion or eleetion by one or a few. 

1575 Fremine Panopl. Efist. 55 Not meete to be so 
popularly praysed. 1594 T. Benincrirco tr. Machiavelli's 
Florentine iTist, (1595) 205 Hee feared many times to haue 
bene populerly slaine, 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 185 A Dysentery slaying popularly and killing many. 
1807 G. Cuatmens Caledonia J. 11. vii. 424 He bad a son, 
wha was popularly called the Boy of Egremont. 1849 
Macaccay //ést. Eag. iii, 1. 291 “‘Yhe whole number .. was 
popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 
1853 H. Cox /nstit. ut. ix. 730 A Town Council popularly 
cleeted. : 

2. Inthe ordinary language or style of the people; 
so as Lo be generally intelligible. 

1881 E. Camrion in Cowfer. in. (1584) R iij b, Saint Angas- 
une there speaketh popularly. 1589 Purrennam Lug. 
Poesie 1. xxxi. (Arb.) 77 They had not written so much nor 
so popularly, 1621 Cave Serm. 19 The nature of con- 
science, which 1 will describe as popularly as I can, 1680 
Baxter Cats. Commnenun. (1684) 20 You will say that the 
Scripture speaketh popularly, and after the manner of Men. 
1861 GosctuEn For. “rch. 138 The difficulty lies not in the 
puts HersIOr of them, when they are plainly and popularly 
Stated. 

+3. Ina way that wins popular favour. Oés. 

1893 (see PorcLar:zev. 1). 1681 Drynen Ads. & clchit. 
336 Why then should 1..°Turn rebel and run popularly mad ? 
téid. 689 On each Side bowing popularly low. 1739 ‘R. 
Buu. tr. Dedchindus' Grobianus 223 Yo twirl the Ringlets, 
which in Order graw, On each Side waving popularly low. 

Popularness. vere. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being popular, popularity. 

1727 Barry vol. 11, Popudarness, a being full of People; 
alo an Affectedness of popular Applause. 1809-10 Co1e- 
xivce A 2fend (2818) 1. 32 That ensnaring meretricious 
popularness in Literature. : 

+Populary. Ods. rare. [ad. F. populaire: 
see PopuLan and -ary +] The populace. 

1578 Linnesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S."V. 8.) 1. 135 
We doubt of the poputlarie (v.7. popular] qubilk appeirandlie 
..fawuuris the kingis partie. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 
i. 1. 249 The Populary being in suspence, by reason of the 
variety of reports. 

Populass, -lasse, obs. forms of POPULACE. 

+ Populate, #//. 2. Obs. exe. poet, [ad. late 
L. or early med.L. pofulal-ns, pa. pple. of popu- 
lire (@800) to inhabit (Du Cange).] Peopled ; 
= PoruLatep fp/. 2.2 (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1574 Hettowrs Grenara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 376 The coun- 
trie of Caldea..the Region after the floud first inhahited and 
populate. 1634 Sir ‘T. Heruerr Traz. 42 The kingdome 
is much populate, 1892 B. ‘Tavton Faust (1875) 1h 1. iii. 
47 Ina place so populate. 


+ Populate, v.! Ods. rare. [f. L. popuciri, 
-dre to lay waste, ravage, plunder +-are 3.) dvaus. 
To lay waste, ravage, devastate, destroy. Hence 


+ Populated fl. a.l 

1552 IIvLorr, Pupulate or conquere. Loke in Conquere, 
walst. 1870 Levins Jani. Su To Populate, Jopudart. 
1601 W. Watson /ueport. Consid. (1831) 23 To hring in the 
Spaniard to populate, waste, and destroy this whole Isle. 
1747 Gentl, Mag. XVII. 242/2 Nor pines it [the rose] languid 
to tke Sirian blaze, With flaccid leaves, and pupulated breath. 

Populate (pg'pidlet), v2 [6 L. popudat., 
ppl. stem: see PopuLare ff/. a. and -aTE 3.] 

4. trans. a. To people, inhabit, form the popula- 
tion of (a country, ele.). b. To furnish or supply 
(a country, ete.) with inhabitants ; to people. 

1578 Fiorito is¢ Fruites 7b, Adorned with fayre women, 
populated of many people. 1615 G, Sanpys Trav, 20 They 
populated then The foote of fountfull Ide. 1798 in Spirit 
Pub. Frais. (1799) U1. 167 And would gradually populate 
all the suh-marine portion of the globe. 1862 Dana J/aa. 
Geol. 559 Ox and deer—all of which then populated Britain, 
1885 Wanch. Exant. as Feb. 5/2 The great countries we 
have populated in North America and at the Antipodes. 

2. intr. Of people: To increase, grow in num- 
bers by propagation. rare. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb) 574 When there be 

reat Shoales of People, which goe on to populate, without 
foreseeing Meanes of Life and Sustentation. 1820 Syn. 
Smitu [Vés. (1850) 285 As if..it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers could 
cover in their children. 

3. intr, (for reff.) To become peopled or popu- 

lous. U.S. rare. 
_ 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 556 Its trade. .must increase, 
in proportion as the surrounding country populates. 1822 
Niles’ Reg. 12 Oct. 96/2 This territory [ Mic higan] is rapidly 
populating. 

Hence Po‘pulated /f/. 2.2; Populating vd/. 5d. 

1652 H. L'Estrance Amer. uo Fewes 8 To the populatin 
of America. | 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks. xvi, A populat 
place filled with a..number of his fellow-creatures. 

+Popula'tion!. Oss. [ad. L. populition-em 
devastation, n. of action from populari, -dre: see 
PoruLate v1] Devastation, laying waste. 

iss Hutoet, Foraging, population, or wastinge of a 
countrey, Jopudatio. 1577-87 HouinsueD Chron, (1807) TI. 82 
The effusion of innocent bloud, the population of countries, 
the ruinating of ample regions. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 75 Population, ruine, and destruction of their 
natine country and commonwealth. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Population (populatio), a wasting, destroying, robhing, and 
spoiling of people. 1658 in Patteirs. 
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Population 2 (pppivléfan). [ad. late L. Aopz- 
lilién-em (Sedulins ¢ 470) population, multitude, 
having the form of a n. of action f. Aopilire to 
people (see PorubarEe 7.2). So F. population 
(1335 in Godef. Cowp/.) peopling, population.) 

tl. coucr. A peopled or inhabited place. Ods. 

1578 ‘I. N. tr. Cong. IW. India 130 They received their 
advise that neere at i 
after he eame to Zimpanzinco. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
(2614) 479 1) hath in it, by estimation, threescore thousand 
Populations, or inhahited places. 

2. ‘ The state of a country with respect lo uuwn- 
bers of people’ (J.); the degree in which a place is 
populated or inhabited ; hence, the total number of 
persons inhabiting a country, town, or other area; 
the body of inhabitants. 

161z Bacon £ss., Greatness Kingd. (Arb) 476 Not the 
hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, and so great popula. 
tion and little strength. 1625 ¢érd., Seditions & Troubles 
403 Itis tobe foreseene, that the Population of a Kingdome, 
(especially if it Le not mowen downe by warrs) doe not ex- 
ceed, the Stock of the Kingdonte, which should maintaine 
them. 1770 Gotoss. Des. 1722. 125 But now the sounds of 
population fail. 1798 Macruus /'opué. 1. i. 14 Popalation..in- 
treases in a geometrical ratio, subsistence in an arithmetical 
rativ. 1803 /ééd. & vii. 100 The population of the tribe is 
measured by the population of its berds. 1809-10 ColLeRIDGE. 
Friend (1865) 48 The formidable state. .in which the popula- 
tion should consist chiefly of soldiers and peasantry. 1849 
Macaccay fist. Eng. iii. 1. 281 The population culfelad 
in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. 1868 
Rogers Pod. Heon. xii. (1876) 156 To make increased popula- 
tion the cause of improved agriculture, is to commit the 
absurd blander of confounding cause and effect. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1817 Counetr Taking Leave 7 We now frequently hear 
the working classes called ‘the population ’, just as we call 
the animals upon a farin ‘the stock ‘. 

ec. fransf. Of animals and plants. 

1803 [see 2]. 1885 J. Bane in Fraud. Linn. Soc. XX1. 
207 A gradual increase in the vegetable population would 
come about. 1897 Mary Kincstry WW. Africa 76 Ms resi- 
dent population consists of sharks, whose annual toll of 
human life is said by some authorities to be fourteen. 

3. The action or process of peopling a place or 
region; increase of people. 

1776 Deciar. Indep. Amer. in Gentl, Mag. XLVI. 361/2 
Ile {the king] has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of these states. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 563 The 

opulation of the province was extremely rapid. 1856 


“meKson Zag. Cratts, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11. 72 Popula- 


tion is stimulated, and cities rise. 1869 PRreman Yoru, 
Cong. 111. xii. 232 [Polygamy}..could..be hardly looked 
on as on the whole conducive to population, 

4. attrib. and Comd. (chiefly from 2). 

1826 in Cobbett Au». Rides (1885) T1. 239 The Scotch 
population-mongers, and Malthus and his crew. 

IsRAELE Sy2é/ u. xvi, The Population Returns of this coun- 
try are very instructive reading. 1903 West. Gas. 31 Oct. 
10/2 Australia,..on a population hasis, is undoubtedly one 
of the largest consumers of books in the world. — 

llence Popula‘tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
based on population; Popula‘tionist soce-wd., 
one who holds a theory about population, esp. a 
Malthusian; Popwia‘tionless ¢., without popu- 
lation, uninhabited. 

1865-77 H. Tavtor Autobiog. (1835) 1.92 11 is net Jong 
since I heard n Populationist vehemently reproach a poor but 
very respectable married gentleman for the sin of having 
nine children. 1893 ation (N.Y.) 21 Sept. 213/3 Cities... 
ranged according to their populational rank. 1885 Harz 


| Stud, Russia ii. 76 Endless are the open spaces..almost 


populationjess. 

Po-pulator. [Agent-n. in L. form from Poru- 
Late v.2] One who or that which populates or 
peoples. + 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), The populators of a country. 

+Po-pule, v. Obs. rare. [f. late L. popelare.] 
trans, = PEOPLE v, 1. 

1g88 Paaxe tr. Alendosa's (isi, China 142 The rest were 
separated in the discouering and populing of other Iands. 
Jbid. 204 The greatest towne and most populed of all that 
prouince. 


+Popwileal, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. popule-ts of 
poplar + -au.]} 

1688 R. Hotne Armoury m. 7/2 The Crown Popler, or 
Pore [»visfr. -teal] Garland, is made of the Leaves of 

‘oplar. 

+ Populeon. 04s. Forms: 5 popylyon, 5-7 
-ilion, 6-7 -uwleon, (7 pompil(l)ion). [a. OF. 
populeon (1gth c. in Godef. Compé.), ad, med.L, 
*Adpuleum, {. pipulus poplar. OF. had popelion 
@1300 (P. Meyer).}] An ointment made of the 
buds of the Black Poplar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De FP. R. xvit. cxx. (1495) 683 Ofte 
of the croppe of the populer is oynement made..amonge 
physicyens the oynement hyghte Popilion. 14 .. Stockh. 
Med. MS. 90 An oynement pat es callyd popylyon. 


1845 | 


nd were great populations, and soone 


e1gso Luovp 7reas. Health Civh, Distempre them wt 


populeon. 1611 CotcK., Pofptleon, popilion, or pompillion 
an ointment made of fabs Po lar bods 1616 Sure. & 
Marku. Country Farme 41 Rub his browes and all his head 
ouer with oyle of Roses, Vineger, and Populeon. 1702 
Youne in PAiL Trans. XX111, 1280, 1 then anointed the 
passage with Populenm [ytisfr. Populkeum]. | 1712, tr. 
Pomel's Hist. Drugs 1. 79 The cooling Quality of the Oint- 
ment Populeon holds not above a Year. 
Populicide (pp'pitlisaid). vare. [a. F. popu- 
licide adj. (18th c.), f. L. popul-us people +-cide, 
-CIDE 1.) The murder of a people or nation. 


POPULOUS. 


(1824 Bextuam Jenr, § Corr, Wks. 1843 X. 544 Tyranni- 
cide would be Jess flagitious than populicide. 1865 Bue 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 11. 78, I hate regicide as 1 do 
populicide—deeply, if phrenzied ; more deepty, if deliberate. 

+ Populi‘ferous, a. Ods. rare—°, [f. L. pgpuel-ues 
poplar + -FERous.] 

1696 Biount Glossogr., Populifcrous, that beareth Poplar- 
trees, 1658 in Pinturs. 

Populin (pppidlin). Chem. [ad. F. populine 
(Braconnot 1831), f. L. pdpzel-zts poplar : see -In 1.] 
A white erystalline substance, Cz, H.,0O,, having 
a sweetish taste, obtained from the bark, leaves, 
and roots of the aspen (Pépules tremula). 

1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 766 Populin has 
a sweet taste, not unlike that of liquorice. 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 642 Populin is a substance re- 
sembling salicin in appearance. Z s 

Hence Po‘pulinate v. ¢rans., to impregnate with 
populin as an antiseptic. 

18., in U.S. Dispensatory 1489 (Cent. D.). 

Populism (pp'pisliz’m). [f. as next + -1931.] 
The political doctrine or principle of the Populists. 

1893 Gotpw. Smitin in 194 Cent. July 139 The politi- 
cians have heen compelled in some degree to pander to 
Populism. 1896 Sat. Rev. 9 May 468 Populism being, in 
fact, pretty much a resurrection of Greenbackism under 
another form and name, 1896 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/4 The 
central idea of Populism is a concentrated paternalism, 

Populist (pe'pizlist). ([f L. popx/-xs people 
+ -ist.] 7, “A member of the People’s party’ 
(Funk). 

1. An adherent of a political party formed in the 
U.S. in Feb. 1892, the chief objects of which were 
public control of railways, limitation of private 
ownership of land, extension of the eurrency by 
free coinage of silver and increased issue of paper- 
money, a graduated income-tax, ete. Also aé/rib. 

1892 Colraubus (Ohio) Dispatch 8 Oct, It is officially 
reported from Democratic headquarters in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, that fusion with the populists has been perfected. 
The Democrats will support Weaver electors and the 
People's party the Democratic State Ticket. 1892 Pall 
Alail G. 14 Nov. 6/2 The United States Senate, after 
March 4, will he composed of forty-four Democrats, forty 
Republicans, and four Populists. 1893 ation (N.Y.) 
19 Jan. 43/2 The situation results from the rise of the Popu- 
Hist party. 1893 Gorow. Situ in 19th Cent. July 138 
A peoples party,—Pupulists as hy a barbarism they are 
called. gor AY Amer. Rev. Feb. 278 The organization of 
the Populists, trampling under foot the Constitution, in 
pursuit of objects over a greater part of which Congress has 
no jurisdiction. A , 

2. A member of a Russian socio-political party 
advocating a form of collectivism. 

1895 P. Mitvouxoy in Athenzunt 6 July 25/1 The first 
[group] values primitive collectivism because it regards it as 
an inalienable trait in the character of the Russian people... 
{It} sticks to its old name of ‘ Populists’, rg0§ 19¢h Cent. 
Jan. 43 Nobody but a ‘populist’ who loves the people .. 
will come and stay. 

Hence Populi‘stic a. 

1894 Chicago Advance 4 Oct., It was Mr. Bryan and his 
populistic ideas which were the bone of contentiun. 1902 
Nation (N.Y.) 19 June 490/2 The sentiment is populistic 
and the treatment of materials is eclectic. 

+Populo'sity. Ods. [6 L. pofields-us fall of 
people, PoruLous +-1ry. So I. popedosité (Cotgr. 

1611).] = PopvLousness. 

1614 Racencn fis. World 1. (1634) 98 That the Easterne 
people were most ancient in populositie, 1720 Stayre 
Stow's Surv. 1.305/2 For Hugeness, Concourse, Navigation, 
Trade and Populosity, it very hardly gives way to any City 
in Europe. 1778 [W. Marswact] Alinutes Agric. Digest 
3 Inthe present state of Pepniosity,..thespontaneous growth 
wonld be found far short of his indispensable exigencies. 

Populous (pe'piélos), cz. Lorms: 5-7 popu- 
lus, 6 -os, (peopulous, Sc. popelus, pepulus), 
6-7 populouse, 6- populous, fad. L. fopie- 
dos-us (Appuleins ¢ 160), f. popul-us people: see 
-ous. Cf. F. populeux (1564 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. Full of people or inhabitants; having many 
inhabitanis, absolutely or in proportion to area, 
ete. ; thickly inhabited ; fully occupied. 

1449 J. Metuam Amor § Cleopes 302 This cuntre was 
gret & populus, 1538 Starkey England 1, iii. 75 The 
cuntrey hath hyn more populos, then hyt ys now. | 1549 
Compl, Scot. i. 20 The maist pepulus toune abufe the 
eird. 15s§ Enen Decades 6 An other Mande which the 
captyues sayde to bee verye Lage 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 477 The whole space betweene is as 
a continual] populous Market. 1709 Irs. MANLEY Secreé 
Afem. U1. 2 How populous of Mortals must be the Court of 
Pluto? how. solit that of Jupiter? 1880 Havcnron 
Phys, Geog. iv. 190 The rivers on the west coast.. running 
through more populous districts. ks 

b. éransf. and fg. Of animals or things. 

1654 WuttLock Zoofomia 321 As habitable a Part of the 
Microcosme or little World as ay for abilities or vertues, 
though not so Populous, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria Tl. 175 
The river,..with many populous communities of the beaver 
along its banks. 18.. W. Sawver New Fear Numbers iv, 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life. | 4 

c. Of a time or season: Productive, prolific. 

178 Gipson Ze?. 28 Mar. (in Sotheby's Sale Catal. 
21 May (7900) 43), The Autumn was remarkably populous in 
such Englishmen as I am not ashamed to ac nowledge in 
foreign countries, 1820 Hazutr Lect. Dram. Lit. 12 There 
is no time more populous of intellect,.. than the one we 
are speaking of. 


+2. Of a body of people; Numerous, abundant. 


POPULOUSLY. 


I Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) IL. 157 And tuke thame | 
baith,.. With his power quhilk wes richt populos. @ 1548 | 
Haut Chron., fen. V1T 43 Furnished with a populous | 
army. 1652-62 Hevuin Coswogy, u. (1682) 212 The over: | 
throw of the populous Navy of Xerxes. 1662 I[iBEeRT 
aed Div. re A populous posterity is the blessing of 

od. 


3. Of or pertaining to the populace: = PoruraR 
a., in various senses. Ods, exc. poet, 
1592 Arden of Fevershant 1. iti, Biv, It should have bene 

some fine confection,.. This powder was to grosse and po- 
pulos. 1638 Penit. Conf vi. (1657) 102 Mine Author 
avoucheth it rather for a populous rumor. 19721 AMHERST 
Terre Fil, No. 35 (1726) t90 A populous scandal was in- | 
vented and reported about town, 1830 D'Israrii Chas, f, 
III. ix. 200 ‘I'he courtly flattery and the populons shout died 
away together. 1851 Mars. Browninc Casa Guidi iF. i. 
35 Between those populons rough hands Raised in the 
sun, Duke Leopold outleant, And took the patriot’s oath. 
Hence Po‘pulously adv., in a populous manner 


or degree. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. & Cominw, 562 Jewes,..in 
such infinite numbers, that scarce no ‘Towne nor Village, 
but is very populously replenished with their families. 


Populousness (pp'pivlasnés), [f. prec. + 
-NESS,] The state or condition of being popn- 
lous; density of population. 

x6or R, Jounson Aingd. & Comin. (1603) 47 Constanti- 
nople exceedeth all the cities in Europe in popnlousnes. 
1761-2 Hume /Yist. Eng, (1906) IIE, 803 England has pro- 
hably, since that time [1583], increased in populousness, 
1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1289/2 A bare fact, as much outside 
discussion as.,the populousness of London. 

+b. Numcrousness ; multitudinousness, Ods. | 

1683 Cave Leclesiastici, Ambrose 36t The temperature of 
its Arr, fertility of Soyl,..and populousness of its Inhabi- 
tants, 1759 B. Martin Nat. fist, Eng. 1. Guernsey 127 
From the Populaceness of the Inhabitants several Families , 
reside in a Ilouse. 

@. Prolific quality, productivencss. vare~!. i 

1881 Jerreries Iiood Magic 1. viii. 218 The wood- 
pigeons..were continually being increased both by their 
own populousness and by the arrival of fresh hands, 

Pop-valve, -weed: sce Por-. Pop-vine: 
see Pop sd.) 4. | 

Po'p-vi'sit. [f. Por v1 + Visit sé.] Ashort, 
hasty, or unannounced visit, in which one ‘ pops in’, | 


Also pop-in visit. 

19767 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1X. xxxiii, Obadiah had led 
his cow upon a pop-visit to him. 1822 W. Irvine Brace}. 
flail (1823) IL. 50, I have watched him, too, during one of 
his pop visits into the cottage. 1887 /’ald Afal? G. 30 June 
6/1 Mr. Balfour..is beginning to imitate the Leader of the , 
House in the making of ‘ pop-in’ visits, 

Popych, popysh‘e, -ysse, obs. forms ofPorisn. | 

Popylyon, variant of Poputron Obs. 

Poquauhock, obs. or var. form of QuaHauc. 

Por, var, Porn, a poker, a thrust; obs. f. PURE a. 

Poraoeous, obs. form of Porracrous. 

+ Porail, poveraille. 04s. Forms: a, 3 

pouerayl, 3-4 -ail(e, 4-5 -al(e, 4 pouraille, Sc. 
§ poueral3e, 5-6 -all,6 punerale. 8. 4~5 poral, 
(purraile), 4-6 porail(e, -aill(e, -ayle, 5 -ayll(e, 
-eil, 6 -all, poorall, Sc. purale, -all, (7 Se. -aill). 
[ME. poveratle, a. OF. povraille, -alle (a1236 in 
Godef.), collective sb. f. owe Poor + -atlle 
iL. -d/ta, neut. pl. of -d/’s, adjectival suffix. 

The x6th c, Eng. and the Se. point alike to an early ME. 
porail, syncopated from foveraié, like o'er from ever, lard 
from Aloverd: cf. Poor a] 

1. Poor people as a class; the poor. 

a, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 5082 Pe pouerail [z-r. poueral, 
raylle] ouer Seuerne ficy pat ber was po & bileuede vorb 
in walis in sorwe & in wo, @1300 Cursor A. 12259 Pat | 
ihe poueral get sum bote. 1375 Barsour Bruce viii. 368 | 
The king, in set battalge, With a quheyn lik poueralge, 
3514 Adbcrdeen Regr, (1844) I. 90 All vther personis puuerale 

cumand within this burgh, 

B. ¢1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6664 How 
pat pe poraille [v.7. poueraile) Gracian slow. | ¢1350 
Wid, Paterne 5123 Neuer be pore porayle be piled for | 
pi sake. ¢1478 Pol. Poents (Rolls) IL. 285 A ordynaunce | 
wolde be maad for the poore porayle, ‘hat in thyse dayes 
have but lytyll avayle. 103-4 Act1g den. VT, c. 32 The 
poraill of his Comens of thishisland. “1549 Aderdeen Reer. 
(1844) 1. 270 ‘I'o eschait and daill the same to the purale for 
thair contentioun. a 1550 Schole-ho, Women 797 in Hazl. £. 
7. P. 1V.136 He gaue. .so liberall Parte of his goods to the 
porall. 1561 Godly Q. Hester(1873) 18 Almes to the poorall, 

b. f/f. Poor persons. rare. 

e1380 Wyerir IVks. (1880) 14 Bodily almes hi whiche pes 
poralis schulden be clobid and kept fro dep. 1388 — /’x 07. 
xxx. 14 Nedi men of erthe, and the porails of men [1382 
pore men}. 

2. The condition of the poor; poverty. rare—". 

c%450 Lypc, Secrees 810 A kyng that..them Relevith 
that he falle in poraylle. 

Poral (poral), a. [f. L. for-us Pore + -at.] 
Of or gas to the pores of the body. 

1879 G, Mrrevitn Zgoist xiv, As if it were .. by form of 
perspiration, ..unconscionus poral bountifulness. 

Poran, obs. form of Purana, 

Porbeagle (pnbig'l). [Of uncertain origin : 
orig. Cornish dialect. (Has been conjectured to be 
f. F. fore swine or porpoise (= porcus piscis) + 
BeaGhe, though no reason for such a name ap- 
pears.)] A shark of the genus Lamna, esp. L. 
cornubiea, sometimes attaining the length of 10 feet, 


and having a pointed snout ; a mackerel-shark, 
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1758 Bortase //ist. Cornw. 2653 We have also another 
shark, which we call the Porbeagle, of which I give an icon. 
1774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. (1862) UL. 1. i. 269 The Dog Fish, 
the Tope, the Porbeagle. 1863 C. A. Jouns Home ilalks 
165 On two occasions I saw a shark lying on the beach, 
One was the species known as the Porbeagle, a malicious- 
looking monster about six feet long, with a mouth armed 
with three rows of very sharp triangular teeth. xg01 Sco/s- 
man 1g Sept. 5/1 The Natural Ilistory Museum at South 
Kensington has..just received..a porbeagle shark, caught.. 
off. Skye..7 feet long, and weighed 350 Ib, 

Poroapyne, pore de spyne, obs. forms of 
PorcuPINE. 

Porcate (pfuket), @. Zool. [f. L. forca ridge 
+ -ATR2.] (See quot.) So Po'rcated a. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Katonwol, 1V. xivi. 272 Porcate (Pom 
cata). Having several parallel elevated longitudinal ridges. 
1828 Wenster, Porcated, ridged, formed in ridges. 


Porcelain (p6us/lein, poouslén), Forms: a. 
(6 porcelana, 6-7 porcellana), 7- porcelain, 
(6-7 -cellan, -¢, 6-9 -celaine, 7 -c’lane, 7-8 -cel- 
ling, 8 -c’lain, 7-9-celane; 6 (porseland) por- 
slin, 7 porselan). 8. 6-7 purcelan, 7 -ane, -ain, 
-aine, -ine, purcellan, pourcelain; 6-7 pur- 
slane, 6-8 -laine, 7 -lan; purselan, -lain, 
[a. F. porcelaine (also OF. 13th c. pourcelaine, 
still in Cotgr. 1611), a Venus shell, cowric, or 
similar univalve; hence, the dense polished sub- 
stance of these shells, and (from its resemblance 
to this) china-ware; ad. It. porce//ana (13th c. in 
Marco Polo) in same senses, a deriv., of adjective 
form, of forcella, dim. of forca: cf. Florio 1611, 
* Porcelte, as Porche, the fine Cockle or Muscle 
shels which Painters put their colours in’; ‘Porce/- 
Jana, ..Purcelane earth or dishes’. From It. also 
Sp., Pg. foreclana, and early 16th c. Eng. uses ; 
also Ger. forsellan, Du. forselein, Da. porcellan, 
Sw. porstin, In the Romanic langs., the name 
ran together with that of the herb Persian, in 


It. porcellana, OF. forcelaine, pourcelaine. 

The ulterior etymology of It. forca, porcetia is unsettled ; 
see Skeat, Mahn ¢ysol. Untersuch. (1855) 13 Korting 
Lat. Rout Wel. 7313.) 

1. A fine kind of earthenware, having a trans- 
lucent body and a transparent glaze; = Cutxal 3. 

The name properly belongs to the hard paste or natura 
porcelain, composed of Kaoutx combined in China with 
Petuntsn, elsewhere with some siliceous material; but it 
is also applied to soft paste or artificial porcelain, which is 
essentially a substance intermediate between glass and 
earthenware, and Aydrid or ntixed porcelain, which contains 
a certain amount of kaolin, 

a. ¢1§30 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.11. 242, iij. potts of Erthe 
payntid, callyd Porseland [? Porselana]. 1585 EDEN Decades 
226 He had two vesselles made of the fine earth cauled Porced- 
tana. 1582 Licugriein te, Castanheda's Cong. E. dud xix. 
106 Sixe great Tynages of fine Earth, which they doe call 
Porcelanas, and the same is verye costlye. 1596 Harixc- 
Ton Afol. for Ajax Vhvj, Serued in as fine plate, and 
Porslin, as any is inthe North, 1613 Purcuas /ilerimage 
(1614) 524 They vse much the Sere of a certaine herb 
called Chia, of which they put as much as a Walnut-shell 
may containe, into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water, 1644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feb., Here [in Paris] is 
a shop.., where are sold all curiosities naturall or artificial, 
«as cahinets, shells, ivory, porselan. 1650 /did. 25 Apr., 
Of earth painted like Porcelain or China-ware. 1727 A. 
Hasitton New Ace. E. ind. UL. li, 239 We have the same 
Sort of Clay in several Parts of Great Britain, that Porcel- 
line is made of, but we want the warm Sun to prepare it. 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Germany 11. 260 Porcelane or 
Dresden china. 1825 RentHam Ration, Rew. 303 ‘The 
potteries of Wedgwood and Rentley have excelled the 
porcelain of China. x Roscoe Fez. Chez. (1871) 246 
Chromium Sesquioxide is employed as a green colour for 
painting on porcelain. 

B. 1685 ‘I. Wasuixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy, mt. x. go The 
meat ..they Jay into platters of purcelan. 1594 Prat 
Sewell-ho. WW. 35 In sawcers of glasse or purslaine, 1653 
J. Haw Paradoxes 95 Purselain and Venice Glasses are 
the most apt to be broke. 1683 Weebly Alen. Lnigen. fs 
As for the pourcelain, ‘tis not made of plaster or egg shells. 
beaten fine, but of a certain earth, 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav, mn. viii. 17 China also, as Purceline. 1703 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3953/1 A Manufacture of Lame, Purslaine 
and Earthen Ware. 

b. fg. with allusion to the fineness, beauty, or 
fragility of this ware, 

1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. v. viii, She is herself the 

uirest piece of Purslane..that e’re had liquid sweet meats 
Fick out of it. 182r Byron Yuax iv. xi, Thrice fortunate ! 
who, of that fragile mould, The precious porcelain of human 
clay, Break with the first fall. 1875 Texxvson Q. Afary 11. 
i, That fine porcelain Courtenay, Save that he fears he 
might be crack‘d in using..should be in Devon too. 

+¢. Applied in the 17th c. to the supposed 
natural plaster or paste then believed to congeal 
into porcelain. Ods, 

1§99 Haxruyr Voy. WE. oa. iH That earthen or pliable 
matter commonly called porcellan, whieh is pure white,.. 
wherof vessels of all kinds are very curiously framed. 161g 
Bacon Argts. Law, fmpeachin. Waste Wks. 1859 VII. 528 
If we had in England beds of porcelain, such as they bave 
in China,—which porcelain is a kind of a plaster buried in 
the earth and by length of time congealed and glazed into 
that fine substance, 1658 Puriutrs, Porcedane,.. also the 
cream, or flowring on the top of a certain chalky earth, in 
China steeped in water, of which they make China dishes. 


2. An article or vessel made of porcelain; a piece 
of porcelain or china-ware. Usually in f/. 


| 


| 
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PORCELAINIZE. 


1604 EF. G(riustone] D'lcosta’s List. (ndics w. xvii. 259 
They seethe it in purcelaines. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Ze 
Rlane's Trav. 47 Silks, purslanes, sendals, .. come from 
China. 1714 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. (1724) 1. iii. 58 
In another Gallery..[is] a good Collection of Porcelaines 
(China-ware) and other Curiosities. 1886 /’ad/ MJadl G. 
1g Aug. 14/1 Windsor is full of these precious porcelains, 
and they adorn all her residences. 

3. The Cowne (Cyfrea moneta). Wardly Eng., 
exe. in porcelain shell, 

1601 Hottann Péiny IL. 83 The third [dye or colour) is 
ordinarily made of the purple & porcellane shel-fishes. 
1601 R. Jounson Ained. & Comer. 146 In the kingdomes 
of Caiacan and Carazan, certaine sca shels are currant, 
which some men terme Porcelline. 1677 Tor Oxfordsh. 
tir Tt must needs extravagantly exceed the biggest Nautilus 
or Porcellane-shell, both in latitude and number of turns. 
1797 Ziucyct. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 129/1 In many places shells 
are current for coins; particularly a small white kind.. 
called in the Indies counZes, or coris, on the coast of Africa 
Couges, in America forcelaines. 1895 JEvons JVoney iv. 24 
Cowry shells, which, under one name or anuther—chamgos, 
zimbis, bouges, porcelanes, &c.—have long been used 

4. attrib. or as adj. a. lit, Of porcelain, made of 
porcelain or china. 

1598 Frorio, /'orceflana, .. porcellan dishes. 1625 B. 
Jossos Staple ef Vou. iv, In porc'lane dishes ‘There were 
some hope, 1682 WueLer Journ, Greeee ui. 216 The Walls 
cased with Porcelane Tiles. 1959 Jouxson Aassedas iv, A 
maid who had broken a porcelain cap. 1800 tr, Layrange's 
Chem. IL. 312 Bring the porcelain tube toa red heat. 1872 
1. 2. Mereniti eet’ (1878) 227 Of late years these have 
been entirely superseded by porcelain tecth. 1877 W. Joss 
Finger-ring 8 ‘The porcelain fingeraings of ancient Egypt 
are extremely: beautiful. La 

b. fig. Likened to poreelain in some respect : 
fine, delicate, fragile 3 stiperfine. 

1638 W. Cartwarcir in Yousontns Virlius, Though those 
thy thoughts, which the now queasy age Doth count bur 
clods,.. Will come up porcelain-wit some hundreds hence. 
31870 H. Smart Aace for Wife i, The dispensary ball, at 
which the porcelain portion of the community danced. 
1884 Liars. Offer icta 183 China creeds and delicate 
porcelain opinions, 

5. altrié, and Conth., as forcelain-hlue, earth, 
grain, -maker, -making, ware; also porcelain-lke, 
-tinted, -white adjs.; porcelain cement, a cement 
for mending china or glass; porcelain colour, 
a pigment employed for painting on porcelain; 
porcelain-cerab, a crab of the genus /rre//ana, 
so called from ils smooth and polished shell; 
porcelain jasper = PoRcELLANITE: sec JASPER 
sb, 1; porcelain lace, porcelain in thin filaments 
made by soaking lace in the porcelain slip and 
then buming the threads and leaving the porce- 
lain, used in the decorative work of Berlin porce- 
lain; porcelain oven, the oven or kiln in which 
porcelain is baked; porcelain-paper, name of a 
kind of glazed French paper; porcelain shell: 
see sense 3; porcelain spar, a variety of ckeber- 
gite; porcelain tower, a famous tower at Nankin 


in China, covered with porcelain tiles. 

1882 Garden 4 Nov. 396/1 Pretty *porcelain-blue blossoms, 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa wi. 209 They haue such 
abundance of ‘porcellan earth. @19774 Harte Confessor 
31 True fame, like porc’lain earth, for years must lay 
Sury'’d, and inix‘d with elemental clay. 1796 Kirwan Alen, 
Afin, (ed. 2) 1. 313 Porcellanite, “Porcelain Jasper, of 
Werner. 1876 Pace Adz. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 259 Shales 
converted into porcelain-jasper. 1836-9 Todas Cycl. Anat, 
I. 79/2 A smooth *porcelain-like deposit. 1905 Daz/y 
Chron, 12 Aug. 3/1 The influence of Japanese decoration... 
was predominant with the English *porcelain-makers of 
the eighteenth century. 1903 /é7d. 7 Jan. 3/2 The historian 
of an art, so many-sided in its efforts, ..as English *porce- 
lain-making. 1881 Scrténer's Alay. XXI1. 76/1 A blonde 
beauty, of the delicate, *porcelain-tinted type. 1752 T. 
Satmon Unit. Trav. [. ii. 8/2 The grandest of all the 
Chinese Buildings is the *Porcelain Tower, which stands 
hefore one of the Gates of Nankin. 1638 Siz. T. Hereerr 
Trav. (ed. 2) 37 ‘The Bannians. .setl Callicoes, Chena-satten, 
*Purcellan ware. 1899 Daily News 29 June 6/7 A cameo 
. wrought in a beautiful *porcelain-white upper stratuin of 
a sardonyx. 

Hence Po'rcelainist, 2 maker or decorator of 
porcelain; a connoisseur or collector of porcelains ; 
Po'rcelainite, a tradce-name for certain kinds of 
fine white stone-ware. 

x8g0 in Cent. Dict. 1895 A thenzui 2 Mar. 287/3 Signa- 
tures of potters and European (not Asiatic) porcelainists. 

Po'rcelain-clay. The clay used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain ; china-clay, kaolin, Also fig. 

1690 Davpen Don Sebastian. (1692)7 This is the porcelain 
clay of humane kind. 1778 Woutre in PAtl Trans. LXIX. 


Yo Such were the porcellane clay from Cornwall, the porcel- 


lane clay from Saxony, 1837 Caruvir Fr. Rev. 1.1. 1, Pity: 
struck for the porcelain-clay of humanity rather than for the 
tile-clay. 1838 Lyevt “lew. Geol. ii, (1874) 12 The purest 
clay found in nature is ‘ porcelain’ clay or Kaolin, which 
results from the decomposition of a rock composed of felspar 
and quartz. 

Porcelaine, -ane, -ayn, -ene, -eyne, ctc., 
obs. ff. PURSLANE, 

Porcelainize (poessilénaiz), v. [ff Porcr- 
LAIN + -12E.]  f¢vans, To convert into porcelain 


or a substance of the same nature. 

1863 A.C. Ramsav Péys. Geog. 14 It has been ‘porce- 
Jainized ‘, or baked like potter's clay, 1865 Pacr /andbk. 
Geol. Terms (ed. 2), Porcelainised,. .applied to clays, shales, 
and other stratified rocks that have a hardened and 
altered by igneous contact. 


PORCELAINOUS. 


Hence Porcelainiza‘tion. 

1907 W. Burton Porcelain (in Athenxunt 16 Feb, 203/3) 
So that the porcelainisation of the body and the fusion of 
the glaze go side by side. 

Porcelainous (poesslénes), 2. 
+ -0US.] = PORCELLANEOUS. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 318 Its toughness 
fete]... render this porcelainous glass well qualified for 
chemical vessels, 1852 Daxa Crust.1. 108 Upper and under 
surface. .shining porcelainous, 

+ Porrcelet. 0¢s. rare. Also 6 pour-. [a. F. 
porcelet (de S. Antoine) a woodlouse, “it. little pig 
(of St. Anthony), dim. of force/, mod.F .forcean pig.] 
A woodlouse. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxvii. 115 Capraria brused with 
pourcelets..and oyle of Roses, cureth the blind Hzemor- 
rhoides, 1601 Hottann Péiny 11. 323 Being ioined with 
hony, it healeth the sores occasioned by the biting of the 
Porcelets called Multipeda:. 

Porcellaneous (poustlénios), a. Also 9 
-ela-. [f. It. force//ana PORCELAIN + -EOUS.] Of 
the nature of or resembling porcelain. 

1999 Harcnett in Phil, Trans, LUXXXI1X. 316 Of the 
porcellaneous shells, various species of Voluta, Cypraa, and 
others of a similar nature, were examined. 1800 /éd. XC. 
327 The porcellaneous shells resemble the enamel of teeth 
in the mode of formation. 185x Wooowaro Vollusca 1. 91 
The shell of the ammonitida. .consists of an external por- 
cellaneaus layer..and of an internal nacreous lining. 1880 
Archgologia XLVI. 79 From the twenty-fifth century n.¢. 
to the ninth century 8. c., an opaque or porcellaneous glass 
. Was pretty extensively manufactured, : 

So Porcellana‘ceons, a. in same sense (Ogilvie 
1882); Porcella‘nian, of or pertaining to the 
poreelain crabs orce/lana (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

Porcellanic (péesséle'nik), z. Also porce- 
lanic, [f. as prec. +-1c. So mod.F, porcelanique.] 
Like or having the texture of porcelain, 

1829 Glover's (fist. Derby 1. 85 Limestone. .of different 
texture and consistency, as compact, porcellanic, granular, 
crystalline. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Pgs. Geog. i. 21 Shales.. 
hardened or baked into a kind of porcellanic substance. 

Porcellanite (poise‘linait). Affix, Also 
-ela-. [a. Ger. forscllanit (J. T. A. Peithner 1794), 
f. forsellan VorceLAIN + -?t, -ITEY. So F. por- 
cellanite.) A hard naturally-baked clay, some- 
what resembling jasper: also called porcelain jasper. 
Also, a synonym of force/ain-spar (Chester). 

hs Kirwan Elem, Ain. (ed. 2) 1.314 Porcelain bade 
of Werner... Mr. Peithner called it porcellanite, which name 
should be continued. 1865 Livincstone Zamedbest xi. 222 
They {mountains} are generally of igneous or metamorphic 
rocks, clay-slate, or trap, with porcellanite and zeolite. 

Poree‘anize, v. [fas next + -125.] = Por- 
CELAENIZE. 

188z J. Geman in Mefure XXVII. 45 The grits. .are 
hardened. .and the shales baked and porcellanised. 

Porcellanous (pouse'linas), a. [f It. por- 
cellana PoReKLAIN + -0US.] = PORCELLANEOUS, 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111, 368 The shale is converted 
into hard porcellanous it 1851 Wooowarp Jloflusca 
iv. 39 The most complex shell-structure is presented by the 
porcellanous gasteropoda. 1870 Nicnotson Van, Zool. 
47 The porcellanous shell is quite homogeneous in its 
composition. f 

Porcellayn(e, -ine, -yne, obs. ff. PURSLANE. 

Porch (poesif). Also 3-7 porehe, 5 poorche, 
6 portche, 7 porteh. [a. F. porche:—L. portic-us 
eolonnade, gallery, porch. (OE. had fortic = 
ONG. pforsih, directly from L. porticts.) 

1. An exterior structure forming a covered ap- 


[f. as prec. 


proach to the cntranee of a building ; sometimes _ 


applied to an interior space serving as a vestibule. 


ctago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 381/158 Est-ward pe dore and pe 
porche. a@1300 &. &. Psalter cxv. 18 In porches ofe . 


lauerdes hous. 1340 4yené. 135 He is ase be y-maymed ate 
porche of pe cherche, “1377 Tanct. P. Pd. B. xvi. 22 Ina 
somer 1 hym seigh, as I satte in my porche. ¢ 1430 Lypc. 
Ain. Poents (Percy Soc.) 143 No stynkyng flesshe myht in 
the poorche abyde. 1530 PAtscr, 551 x Portche of wayns- 
cot, conterguayre. 1590 Spenser #.Q. 11, ix. 24 OF hewen 
stone the porch was fayrely wrought. 1663 Graber Cownsel 
99 Ifa Portch be affected, let it then be a vaste Portuco. 
1840 Dickexs Old C. Shop xvi, The church was ald and grey, 
with ivy clinging to the walfs, and round the porch. 
b. fransf. and fig. 

1611 B. Joxson Catréine 1. i, Not infants in the porch of 
life were free. 1692 Wacstarre Vind, Carol. Introd. 12 
But I stay too long inthe Porch, 1866 B. Tavior Passing 
Hed oa 222 It penetrates The guarded porches of the 

‘alin. 

2. In the north of England applied to a transept 
or side-chapel in a church. 

1szz Durham Wills (Surtees) 11. 105 My body to be 
buried in the Churche of Kellowe in my Porch of ot Ladye. 
1613 Vestry Bks. (Surteest 167 Rec. of Mr Robert Hilyard 
for the halfe part of the portch in the North Allye, which 
part M® Hilyard did new build of his owne cost .. ijs. 
1794 W. Hutcmnson f/ist. Durham 111. 1g1 On the north 
lee a porch, in which lie the tombs of Conyers. 1893 C. 
Honces in Refiguary Jan. 5 ‘The term in is used fora 
transept or chapel in the north of England tothe present day. 

+3. A colonnade, portico, cloister, stoa; spec. in 
the East, such a place used as a hall of justice ; 
hence, the tribunal held there. Cf. Portr. Ods. 

c1420 Lypc. Story Thebes u. in Chaucer's Wes. (1561) 
362/2 In a porche, bilte of square stones.. Where the domes, 
and ples of the toun Were executed, and lawes of the king. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxt. 26b, [A] 
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square place enuironed with ..pillers in two ranks after the 
manner of a porch. 1599 Haxuuyt Voy. 1f. 295 Your 
Maiesties Embassadour resident in the blessed and glorious 
porch of his imperiall Highnesse. 1601 Snaxs. Ful. Cot. 
i, 126 They stay. for me In Pompeyes Porch: for now this 
fearefull Night, There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes. 
1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Frav. 1. 3x A Gallery or 
very wide vaulted Porch, runs all round the Court. 
b. A verandah. U.S. 

1840 Matcom Trav. 43/1 About twenty or thirty patients, 
mostly Chinese, meet daily in his porch at four o'clock. 
1867 D. G. Mitcuett Ru. Strid. 99 A country house with- 
out a porch is like a man without an eyebrow. 

4. spec, The Porch, the Painted Porch (Gr. orod 
mokiAn), a public ambulatory in the agora of 
ancient Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher and 
his disciples resorted ; hence (of rijs crods, those of 
the porch), the Stoic school, the Stoic philosophy. 

[14.. Moe. in Wr.-Witlcker 61 3/35 Stoica,a porche peyntyd.] 
1670 Moral State fing, xox ‘Vhey commended the ingenuity 
of the ancient Schools and Porch. 
11. 111.132 Specially from Plato's Academie; some also from 
Zeno's porch. 1693 Drvorn Fueenal (2697) p. Ixxx, Ev'n 
there he forgets not the Precepts of the Porch. 1751 
Brows Shaflesh. Charact. 160 In the same high style of 
the Athenian porch, he passeth judgment on the hopes of 
the religions 18y7x Beackie Four Phases i. 51 The words 
ofa great son of the porch. : 

5. Coal-mining. An archcd excavation at the 


bottom of a shaft. dad. 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal Mining, Porch, (Yorks.) the 
arching at the pit bottom inset. 1903 Ang. Dial. Dict.s.v., 
At the bottom of the shaft Dick and 1 made a porch for 
about 6 yards. .. From the end of the porch I cleared out 
and packed an old bord. 

+6. Silliards. (See quot.) Oés. 

a@ 1700 B. EK. Dict. Cant, Crew, Pass,..aTerm of Billiards, 
when the Ball goes through the Court or Porch, it is said 
to_pass. 

. attrib. and Comb, as porch-door, -gable, -pillar, 
seat, -tomb, -tower, -trellis, -way; poreh-post 


support, see quot. 1875. 
1440 Alphabet of Fates 349 Per 
porche-dure many ymagis of stone. 


1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 


was made abown be 
15g2 Huvort, Porche 


seate, prestega. 1855 Eectesiologist XV1. 337 A part of 
this porch-gable was to be erected in 1854, 1875 Parker 


Gloss. Archit. s.v., They have sometimes rooms over then, 
and are carried up as many stories in height as the rest of 
the building, and this projection is called the porch-tower. 
1875 Ksicnt Dict. Mech, Borch-post Support, a casting 
placed between the foot of a post and the floor of a porch 
to prevent decay of the two at that point. 1880 Archwol. 


| 
| 


Caat. X111. 377 This porch-tomb's canopy is handsomely | 


carved, 1 in Harper's Mag. Oct. 703/2 There are.. 
friendly porchways to get under. . 

Ilence Porched a. [-£p2], having a porch; 
Po'rchless @,, without a porch. 

1869 F, Francis \. Dogvane (1888) 236 The porched door- 
way of the hostelry, 1873 Wiitsev Other Girls xv, The 
pillars in the porched veranda. 188: ‘I’. Harpy Laodicean 
ut. Hi, He reached the porchless door. 

Porchace, -as, -ase, -288, obs. ff. PURCHASE. 

Porcine (pgssoin), a. [a. F. porcin, -e, ad. L. 
porcinus of or belonging to a hog, swinish.] 

1. Of or consisting of swine ; related to or resem- 
bling the swine, (In quot. 21845 Asmorously, 
Made of swine’s flesh; pork-.) 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Porcine.., of or belonging to an 
Hog, hogish. 1782 A. Mosro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 5 
Common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind excepted. 
a 1845 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost i, He..drove a trade 
In porcine sausages. 1862 Trottore WV. Amer. 11. 107 In 
this portion of the world the porcine genus are all hogs. 
One never hears of a pig. : . 

2. Resembling or suggesting a hog, like that of 
a hog (in appearance, manners, or character); 
swinish, hoggish, piggish. 

1660 GAUOEN Life Bp, Brownrigg 236 Their Physiognomy 
is canine, vulpine, caprine, porcine, lupine or leonine, 1811 
IL. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. 1. 34 Do we hear of such a 
porcine exhibition of the philosophy of Epicurus as that of 
Curzoni? 1866 G. Macponarp Aan. Q. Neighd. xvii, The 

rcine head of the church-warden was not on his shoulders 

y accident. 1880 Swixaurne Stud. Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 64 
‘Three donsie! sonnets .. noticeable only for their porcine 
quality of prurience. aan i 

Hence Porcinity (possitniti) sonce-qwd., porcine 
quality, piggishness ; in quot. as a humorots title. 

1859 Sata Gas-light & D. vi, Very few customers, .at the 
bar of the Green Hog; rie does its verdant porcinity con- 
siderable business with Barclay Perkins {brewers}. 

Porcion(e, -oun, -onel, obs. ff. PoRTION, -AL. 

Poreipize, porcpisce, etc., obs. ff. PORPOISE. 

Porciunkle, var. form of PorTIUNCLE Ods. 

Porckespicke, obs. form of PoRCUPINE. 


+Porcula‘tion. Obs. rare—%. _[ad. L. porci- 
Latiin-em, agent-n. from *forculire, f. porczeles pig, 
porkling, dim, of porcus swine. 

1623 CocKkenam, Porculation, a feeding of swine, 1686 in 
Biount Glossogr. 1658-78 in Putuuies. 

Porcules, -ier, Porcupice, obs. ff. PorTcuLLis, 
PoRPOIsE. 

Porcupine (p#skidpain), sb. Forms : see below. 
(ME. porke despyne, porkepyn, ete, a. OF, and 
Pr, pore espin (¢ 1220 in Godef.), also pore despite 
(¢1275) = Sp. puerco espin, Pg. porco espinko, It. 
porcospiuo (also porco spinoso), corresp. to a L. 
type *forcus spinus; {. porco, porc:—l. porcus 
hog, pig + sfivo, espin, épin, deriv. of L. spina 


PORCUPINE. 


thorn (cf. L. spisies, Sp. espin, OF. espen a thorn- 
tree), The genesis of the eompound is not very 
clear, unless it began as short for porco spinoso:— 
L. type */orcees spindstes spiny or prickly pig. The 
B, y, andé forms appear to be English eorruptions, 
due to imperfect apprehension of the foreign word, 
and to ‘ popular etymology ’ identifying the ending 
with Zen, point, etc.; the type fortepyne may 
have arisen out of F. Zor(c) d’épin, with ¢ mute. 
The e forms really represent a different eompound, 
viz. F, porc-épic, in 16th c. porc-espic, OF. and Pr. 
porc-espi (13th e. in Littré), in which the second 
element is F. ¢f7, OF. espé:—L. spicis, -2em, col- 
lateral forms of sfica spike. (This form, confined to 
¥r, and Pr., was prob. an alteration of forc- espiz.)) 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus //ysfrix or 
family //ystricéde, having the body and tail covered 
with defensive crectile spines or quills; formerly 
supposed to shoot or dart its spines at an enemy. 

The Old-World porcupines (subfamily //ystricing) are 
terrestrial, and have long quills, variegated in colour, and 
often used for penholders; the New-World porcupines 
(subfamily SpAinguring or Synetherinz) are more or less 
arboreal, and have short quills, 

a. 5 porke despyne, pore de spyne, (5 Sv. 
porpapyne), 6 poreapyne, poreupyne, porke- 
pyn(e, porkpine, 6-7 porkepine, 7 porkespine, 
porcuspine, porcupin, porkpeu, 6- porcupine. 

9a 1400 Morte Arth. 183 Pacokes and plouers in platers of 
golde, Pygges of porke despyne, pat pasturede neuer. ¢1400 
Macnoev. xxviii. [xxxi.], Wee clepen hem Porcz de Spyne 
[. Porcz Spinous, 7.7. pores espinoys; pors espis}. 1423 
Jas. | Hingis Q. cly, The nyce ape; the werely porpa- 
pyne. ¢1470 Hexryson Mor. Fad, v. art. Beasis) xvi, 
Otter, and Aip, and Pennit Porcupyne [Baza. JFS. porca- 
pyne]. 1530 Paiscr. 236/2 Porkepyn a beest, pore espin 
1538 Exvor, é/istréx, icis,a beaste hanyng sharpe pi ickes 
on his backe, called a porkpine [1gg5, 1548, porkepyne]. 
x601 Howtaxn Pliny I. 215 The Porkpen hath the longer 
sharp pointed quilles, and those, when he stretcheth his 
skin, be sendeth and shooteth from him. /é/d. 11. 364 
Whatsoever vertue we attribute unto hedgehogs, the same 
is more effectuall in the porkespine. 1607 Torsett Four 
Beasts (1658) 457 Of the Porcuspine or Porcupine. 1613 
Purcnas Prigrimage (1614) 831 Here are store of Deare, 
Hares, Conies, Hogs,..Porkepines. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 
714 That Poreupins kill Lions, hy darting into their body 
their quills, 1795 Soutuey Yoan of Are vn. 179 Heavy, 
thick-bristled with the hostile shafts, Even like a porcupine. 
1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 93 Porcupines rattle their quills 
and vibrate their tails when angered. 

8. 5 portpen, portepyne, 6 porpyn, -in. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) nt. viii. 55 These sowles.. 
were al ful of pryckes lyke to a portpen. ¢1440 Facob's 
Well 154 Lyche a beeste of Inde pat is clepyd a portepyn. 
15s2 Huzoer, Porpyn beaste, havinge prickes on his backe, 
hustvix. 1870 Levins Manip. 134/13 A Porpin, Aistrix, 

y. 5 poork poynt, porpoynt, perpoynt. 

61440 Prontp. Parv. 409/2 Poork poynt,..(or perpoynt,.» 
AES. S. porpoynte). " 

8. 6 porpantine, -pentyn, -pintine, purpen- 
tine, 6-7 porpentine, (6 poreuntine). 

(Porpentine was the form known to Shaks, who uses it 7 
times, in 4 of these as the sign of an inn.) oe 

1530 in Ancestor x1. (1904) 180 Prestwich .. beryth to his 
creest a porpantine in his kinde. a ee Toxoph. 
(Acb.) 31 Nature gave example of shotyn first, by the 
Porpentine, which shote his prickes. 1562 BULLEYN Bul- 
wark, Bk. Simples 80b, What is the nature of a beast 
called the Porpintine? 1585 Greene Planetomachia Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 97 The envious Porcuntine, who coucting to 
strike others with her pennes leaueth her selfe void of any 
defence. 1889 Purtennam Ang. Poeste UW. xb [xii] (Arb.) 
128 The Purpentines nature is, to such as stand aloofe, to 
dart her prickles from her. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VE, um. b. 

63 And fought so tong, till that his thighes with Darts 
Vee almost like a sharpe-quill'd Porpentine. 1602 — Hani, 
1 v. 20 Each particular haire to stand an end, Like Quilles 
vpon the fretfull Porpentine. 1657 Howe. Londinop. 274 
Leopards, Linxes, and Porpentines. * 

¢. 6 porkenpick, pork(e)pik, porkspik, porou- 
pike, 6-7 porkespiek(e, 7 porke-espike, porcke- 
spicke, 8 (Azmorous) porcupig. 

1861 Hotrvausn Ho, Apoth, 13 They cluster together 
lyke porkenpickes. 1600 J. Pory tr, Leo's Africa 1. 90 

heir game were hare, deere, porcupikes. | 1613 Percnas 
Pilerimage (1614) 750 Pater nosters and chaines, enterlaced 
made of the haire of the Porkespicke died of diuers colours. 
a 1700 Dragon of Wantley 84 in Percy Retiques (1765) 111. 
mn xi, 283 You would have thought him for to be, Some 
Egyptian porcupig. . 

b. A figure of this animal, esp. as _a device. 
Order of the Porcupine (F. ordre di Pore-tpic) : 
see quot. 1725. 

1578 /av. R. Wardr. (1815) 248 Ane cannon of the fonte 
merkit with the pony fbid. 250 Ane uther cannon., 
markit with the porkpik. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie i. 
xi. (Arb 118 He gaue for his deuice the Porkespick. 1725 
Coats Dict. Heraldry 279, Lewis [X11] of France..in the 

ear 1394..instituted this Order of the Porcupine, which he 
had yaore chosen for his Device. 

+e. Old name of a certain fixed star. Obs. 

1503 Kalender of Sheph. 1 vij, Wader the syng of lybra., 
wnder ys xvii. degre so aleftys oon stern fyxyt, that oon 
that the sheppar* callys pork apyk [ed. 1506 rearpyke} 

d. English porcupine: applied tot e hedgehog. 

1834 Mary Howrtt S&, Nat. Hisé, (1851) 111 Thou poor 
tittle English porcupine. rs 

2. fig. a. Applied allusively to a person. b. In 


quot. 1861, a prickly multitude (of pens). 


PORCUPINE. 


1594 ?Garene Sefvinuns Wks, (Grosart) XTV.286 What are! 
the vrchins crept out of their dens, Vnder the condnet of 
this porcupine? 1606 Suaks. 7%. & Cr... 27 Dher Thon 
art proclaim‘da foole... Aza. Do not Porpentine, donot ; my 
fingers itch. 1861 FitzPatrick Life Deyle (1880) 1. 7 This 
letter to Lord Farnham drew forth a porcupine of pens. 

+3. Name of a form in which meat was dressed. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Zag. /lousekpr. (1778) 89 To make a 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal. /érd. 299 To make a cold 
Porcupine of Beef. 

4. Applied to machines or mechanical devices 
having numerous projecting spikes or tecth ; es/. an 
apparatus for heekling flax, worsted, or cotton; 
a kind of masher used in brewing. 

1869 W. Motyxeux Burton-on-Trent 243 note, At some of 
the brewerjes the porcupine is supplanted by an instrument 
known as Steele’s Patent Mashing Machine. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech., Porcupine, a heckling apparatus for flax: or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn. 1891 R. Marsnen 
Cotton Spinning (ed. 4)87 The porcupine is another opener, 
whose chief difference from the willow [etc 

5. a, = Porcupine ant-eater; b. = Porcupine 
Jish: see 6. 

1875 Melbourne Spectator 4 Sept. 213/2 The echidna, or 
native poreupine. 1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 205 In this 
limpid pool were .. the angel-fish, the parrot fish,.. the 
porcupine. 

6. attrib. and Coméb., as porcupine musiachio, 
quill, skin, tribe; porcupine-bached, -like adjs.; 
poreupine ant-eater, an Australian monotremate 
mammal (£chidna hystrix), having spines; por- 
cupine crab, a Japanese crab (Lithodes hystrix), 
having spiny carapace and limbs; porenpine 
disease, a malformation of the skin characterized 
by the growth of spine-like projections (Billings 
Med, Diet); poreupine fish, a fish having the 
skin covered with spines, as Dicdon hystrix: a 
sea-porcupine; poreupine grass, name for (a) 
Triodia trritans and other species, of Australia, 
with stiff sharp-pointed leaves; (4) Stifa spartea, 
of the western U.S., with long stiff awns; bence 
porcupine-grass ant, an Australian ant (//y/o- 
tlinta flavipes) which makes its nest round the 
root of a specics of poreupine grass (7 riodia 
pungens); poreupine hair (/a//.) = Hystri- | 
CIASIS; poreupine man (/ath.), a man affected 
with porcupine disease; poreupine roller,aroller | 
in a spinning-machine, set with projecting spikes | 
(cf. 4); poreupine skiu disease, = porcupine 
disease; +porcupine stone, a hard concretion | 
alleged to be found in the head or body of a poreu- 
pine; porcupine teeth, the teeth of a contrivance 
for carding wool; poreupine-wood, the wood of | 
the coco palm, which when ent across shows yatie- 
gated markings like those of a porcupine-quill. 

3867 Woop of. Nat. Hist, 1. 247 Echidna or *Poreupine 
Ant-eater.— Echidna Hystrix, 1899 Daily News 10 Apr. 
8/2 The duck-billed platypus and the porcupine ant- 
eater, two of the chief objects of the expedition. 1598 
E. Givein Skial. (1878) 52 Gulfe-brested is he, silent, and 
profound *Porpentine hacked, for he lies on thornes. 1681 | 
Grew ATuszum 1. y. ii. 106 A sort of *Porcupine-Fish. 1773 
Gentl, Afag. XLUL 220 From these I will proceed to the 
exotics,..the Porcupine Fish, the Porcupine Globe Fish, 
the Porcupine Bladder Fish. 1885 Lavy Brassey She 
Trades 407 '‘ Porcupine-fish® (CAtlomycterus reticulatus), 
looking.. very much more tike hedgehogs swimming about 
than porcupines. 1880 P, J. Houpswoatn Station-hunt. 
ing on Warrego, Rough tufts of bristly grass..stemmed 
like quills (and thence termed spernniae): rgea Vestuz, 
Gaa.2 Apr, 1ofa The desert North of Lake Eyre, where 
the Eenetaticn consists largely of porcupine grass—a serious 
obstacle to explorers and useless as fodder. 1822 Goon 
Study Med. WV. 686 The hystriacis or “porcupine hair 
of Plenck, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 201 
Monstrosities, such as six-fingered men, “porcupine meu. 
1603 Dekker IWVonderfudl Yeare Bij, The quills of his 
stiffe *Porcupine mustachio. 1664 Powrr Exp. Philos. 1. 
5 Her body is..stuck ali over with great black Bristles, like 
“Porcupine quills, set alt in parallel order. 1836 W.Iavinc 
4istoria V1. 5x A spear or bow decorated with beads, por- 
cupine quilis and painted feathers. 1884 W.S.B. McLaren 
Spinning (ed. 2) 107 A revotving brush, or star wheel, or | 
“porcupine roller, is placed at #,.. which guides the fibres | 
forward. 1 A. Henay Trav. 146 The fat of our deer 
was melted down, and the oil filled six ep oenene 
3899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 670 *Poreupine skin | 
disease. 1676 Phil. Trans, X\. 757 There is another Stone, | 
highly esteem‘d, catled the "Porcupine stone, which is in | 
the head of this Animal, Bue sometimes also in its belly. 
1845 Sfecif. Lister's Patent No. 11004. 2 Card, or what are 
known in the trade as ‘*porcupine teeth’ are caused to 
hperate npon wool to comb the same. 1837 Hesreary Sot. 
$569 The wood of the Cocoa-not Palms. .(*Poreupine-wood). 
3837 Motoney Forestry WW. Afr. 441 The wood is com- 
mercially known as Porcupine Genk and is used in India 
for rafters and ridge poles, house-posts,..also for spear- 
handles, walking-sticks, and fancy work. 

Hence Po'rcupine 7. /razs., to make like a por- 
cupine ; to cause (the hair) to stand on end like 
® poreupine’s quills; P-oreupinish, Po‘rcupiny 
agys., resembling or suggesting a porcupine. 

1716 M, Davirs Athen. Brit. 11. 139 "Tis not call’d 
Deelamation or Invective, or Satyr, but a certain Mediastin 
Genius, poreupin‘d all over with all the three. 1827 Mirror 
Uf. 37/2 Pull your gills nnd porcupine your hair, 829 
Soutney Sir 7. More 1. 15, V had now..a distinct sense of | 
that sort of porenpinish motion over the whole scalp which | 
is so frequently described by the Latin poets. 1857 , 

Vou, VII. 


Re 


R, Wittiams Ren, Lp, OMivant's Charge 60 Vou may goad 
any one, by three years of organised libelling, .. into a por- 
cupinish method of expressing himself. 1890 Saf. Acc, 
2 Aug. 1g1/1 A rather porcupiny, and not wholly ennsistent 
bundle [of prejudices). 

Porcupiscee, -pise, obs. forms of Porpoise, 

Poreyon(e, -oun, obs. forms of Portion, 

Pore (p61), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 poore, 6 powre, 
poure, 5-pore. [a. I’. fore ( forre, 1312 in Iatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp., It. foro, ad. 1. porus, a. Gr. mépos 
passage, pore. } 

1. A minute opening, orifice, aperture, perfora- 
tion, or hole (usually, one imperceptible to the 
unaided eye), through which fluids (rarely solid 
hodies) pass or may pass. a. In an animal body 
(or substanec) ; esp. applied to those in the skin 
(the orifices of the ducts of the sweat-glands), 

1387 Trevisa J/fgden (Rolls) 1. 53 Pe contrarie is of 
fabucn Men, in be whiche colde a onte stoppeb smale 
holes and poorus, and holdep the hete wip ynne. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Seeret., Priv. Priv, 2y~ Men wyche haue the com- 
plexcion hote and stronge, and haue throgh al the body the 
ouertures large, that clerkys eallyth Pores, 1563 Hy. 
Art Garden. (1393) 143 -\ stopping both of the vaines & 
poures, 3g82 Hesrer Seer, PAiorav. te xv. 15 ‘Those.. 
you shal washe with Aqua vite, because it epencth the 

owres. 1601 13, Joxson Peetaster Pro, A freezing sweate 

‘lowes forth at all my pores. 170g PL Fuiter red. 
Gyan. (1711) § A sudden Constriction of the Pores of the 
Skin, 3822-34 Good's Study Wed. ved. 4) 1. 271 The articu- 
lations are long and narrow, with marginal pores by which 
it [tape-worm] attaches itself to the intestines. 1858 O. W, 
Noumes Aut. Breakf-t. xi, As a hide fills its pores lying 
seven years in a tan-pit. ‘ . 

b. fg. (and in fig. expressions), esp. in phrase 
al every pore, 

1632 J. Hayvwarn tr. Hlondi's Evomena 53 Their raics.. 
peustrating through the pores of the heart, made themselves 
snowen, @ 1720 Sierrreto (Dk. Buckhm,) Ws, (1753) Lor3 
Love's pow'r can penetrate the hardest hearts; <And through 
the closest pores a passage find. 1847 EMreson Hep. 
Men, Gecthe Wks, (Hohn) 1. 388 He sees at every pore. 
1865 Dickens Wat, Fr. ut x, bsee him chafe and fret at 
every pore. 

e. In a plant (or vegetable substance); as the 
stomata in the epidermis of leaves, etc., or the 
small openings in certain anthers and capsules 


when ripe, for the diseharge of the pollen or seeds. 
1398 Tearvisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. i, (Tollem, MS), 
Tren wip binne suhstaunce and noust harde, but ful of 
holes, and poores, 1634 ILapinctox Castara (Arb.) 20 The 
flowers adore The Deity of her sex, and throngh each pore 
Breath forth her glories. xgrz tr. J’omrec's fist. Drugs 1. 
96 A Bark that ts adorn'd with Pores like Stars. 1776 
Witterinc Brit, Plants (1796) UL 761 Leaves .. trans- 
parent, with many minute pores. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower 
P?. TV. 88 Snapdragon .. capsule .. opening by pores at the 
top. 1873 E. Sron lferkshop Receipts Ser. 1, 16/1 This 
coat closes all the pores of the wood, and does not crack or 
scale off. 
d. In inanimate bodies or substances; esp. 
applied to the minute intersticcs or spaces between 


the particles of matter. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. Re xix. exxn. (1495) nn iij/1 For 
shyrenesse of partyes in suche [sc. thynne matere] ben many 
poores. rgor Dovcias /'ad. 7fon. 1. xxvii, The eirth,.. 
with poris seir Vp drinkis air that monit is be sound. ¢ 1645 
Howetr Leff. 1. vt. xxxv, The Sun, whose all-searching 
Reams penetrating the Pores of the Earth, do heat the 
Waters, 1660 Bovir Vew Exp. Phys, Weck, xxiv 154 In 
the Pores or invisible little recesses of Water it self there 
lie.. mene parcels ..of.. Air. 1706 Piniuips, Joes. are 
small void Spaces between the Particles of Matter, of which 
all Bodies are made up. 1748 I. Eutis //udson's Bay 223 
‘The Form or Essence ofa tapas supposed to consist 
in it's being perforated by an infinite Number of parallel 
Pores. 1830 Herscnr. Stud, Vat, Phil, i. 235 Water 
was forced through the pores (as was said) of a golden ball. 

te. In abstraet or collective sense. Ods. are. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica so The substances. .are seldom 
of a very strong texture, though frequently of a fine pore 
and smooth grain. 1773 Horstev in PAi. Jrans. LATV, 
271_A large proportion of pore, or interspersed vacuity, is 
sufficient for alt purposes. 

+2. A passage, channel, canal, duct (esp. in an 


animal body). Oés. rare. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 8801 Pen (the balm] sewit furth soberly, 
& sanke fro aboue,.. Passond by poris into pe pure legges, 
15q4r R. Cortana Guydon's Quest. a Nivb, The 
wayes and poores wherby the vryne passeth from the reynes 
to the Bates 1615 H. Caooxs Body of Man 138 But this 

re of choler is inserted into the smali guts, not at their 

ginning, least the Choler should flye vp into the stomack 
.-but into the end of the Duodenum, 


3. A small point or dot resembling a pore. 

1833 Herscnet Astron, v. 208 Its ground [sun's disk] is 
finely mottled with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or 
pores. 1869 Puirson tr. Guillemin's Sun yer) a34 It 
explains neither the facula nor the pores nor the curious 
granulations known as ‘ willow-leaves '. 

4, aitrib. and Comb., as pore-area, -canal, -facel; 
pore-like adj.; pore-capsule: see quot.; pore- 
eoral, pore-stone, a stone-coral having pores; 
pore-sieve, name for some part of a sponge. 

1880 Vature XX1.450/1 Hollow al, with peculiar *pore. 
areas at their bases, 1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp, Anat, 
111 The number of these *pore-canals (dermo-gastric pores), 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 
generally very great, 1877 A. W. Bennett tr. Thoweé’s 
Sot. (ed. 6) 149 Some capsutes again dehisce by pores, as 
the poppy.., when they are termed *pore-capsules. 1880 
Vatare OL. 450/a The shell has a large opening, as well 


PORE. 


asscattered *pore-facets, 1887 ser. Vat, XXL, 565 Lateral 
surfaces with irregular, shallow, *pore-like fossa. 1887 
Sottas in Eneycl, Brit, XX. 415/2 Section through the 
cortex of Cycdoniuse eosaster,. showing the *pore-sic ve over- 
lying the chone. 1708 PA. Trans. XXVIL. 79 The’ Pore 
Stone, or Pore Coral. 

+ Pore, 56.2% Phystol. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. repos 
eallus.] ‘The callus, or matter exuded at the site 
of the fracture of a broken bone. 

lergoo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 43 Uf pat ilk mater pat is 
restorid be ny3 as hard as is be boon, it is clepid porus sar- 
coides.] 1543 Traurron Fige's Chirurg, (1586) 273 When 
the bone is hardened and somewhat bound together with 
the pore called Sarcoeides. [1657 JMysicad Dict., Fores, that 
matter which consolidateth the broken bones within.] 

Pore, 56.3 rare. [f. Porr v.J An act of poring 
over something ; a careful or close examination. 

1871 Daily News 12 Aug., [ brought the book .. and 
Madge..and myself shall have many a good pore over it. 

t+ Pore, sé.4 Os, (Said to be a Tantsman’s 


ferm: see quot.) 

1630 J. Tavina (Water P.) Mary Land Ships, Iuntsm. 
Ship Wks. 1.93/1 What Necromanticke speils are Rut, 
Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes, Abatures, and Foyles, 
Frayenstockes,,.and a thousand more snch Vtopian frag- 
ments of confused Gibberish. 

Pore (po-n, 7. Forms: 4 pure, ponri, 4-5 
poure, 5-7 powro, 6 poor, 6-8 poar, 5- pore. 
[MI paren, fouren, fouri, of obscure origin. 
‘here is no corresp. verh in OF. or OE., though the 
early MI. forms answer to an OE. *furvian. Sense 
2 is strikingly identical with the main sense of PEER 
v4, Pree 7, both also of obseure origin; but, 
althongh an OF. donble form *fdéstan, “pyran 
would explain the forms, there is no trace of 
such a verb in OF. or the cognate languages. The 
phonology is abnormal; the ME. (pér-) would 
normally have given mod. fons (pauss), whereas in 
the r5th c. the form began to be fore, foar (pder),J 

Ll. intr. a. To look intently or fixedly, to gaze 
(22, on, wpon, at, over); to search for or tio 
something by gazing. (Often, now always, with 
admixture of sense b.) 

a1300 A. Jorn 1092 Apulf was ia pe ture [o. *. tonre] 
Abute for to pure [7% poure] After his comynge. 13... 
AY eldis. 5799 There he seighen a seleouth folk Al day 
pouren in the walken. 1340 Ayend. 177 Pe men fet dob 
ano grat payne ham to kembe and to pouri ine sseaweres, 
61384 Cuatcra 47, Fate i. 31 And for to powren [7. >. 
poure}] wonder low ¥f I konde eny weyes know What 
Inaner stoon this roche was, 1g§§3 T. Wuson RAet, (1580) 
224 Some pores vpon the gronnde as though they sought 
for pinnes. 1621 Quarters Asther Medit. v. E iv, All Crease 
tures else pore downwanl to the ground, Man lookes to 
heauen. 1722 De Foe Plagne (1840) 24 No wonder if they 
who were poring continually at the clonds, saw shapes and 
figures, representations and ea wrt 1834 Hr. Mar- 
TINEAU Farrers iv, Down on his knees, poring over the 
pavement, to see which way the stones were laid. 1854 
Macavutay Siog., Johnson (1867) 82 He would stand poring 
on the town clock without being able to tell the hour, 

b. To look at something (usu. a book) with 
fixed attention, in the way of study; to read or 
study earnestly or with steady application; to be 
absorbed in reading or study. (Const, ov, zfort, 
(now chiefly) ove; rarely #2, zu¢0, or absol.) 

31386 Cnavera Prof 185 What sholde he studie and 
make hym seluen wood Vpon a book in Cloystre alwey to 
oure (145, Lausd, powre], ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr.t. xvi. 87 
Thou3 3¢ wolden labore, and powre, and dore alle the dajes 
of 3oure lijf in the Bible aloon. 1594 Lyty Aor. Bond, 1, 
iii, Instead of poaring on a booke, you shall holde the 

Jough. 1610 Hottann Canrden's Brit, Auth. to Rdr., I 
Fae pored upon many an old Rowle, 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 37. 271 He rises by Three in the Morning to pore over 
Mathematicks, 1768 Beattie instr. 1. li, Where dark 
cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore I hrongh microscope of 
metaphysic lore. 1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) 
11. iit. 90 He had pored over their pages till he knew them 
by heart. 

ec. To fix one’s thoughts earnestly upon some- 


thing; to meditate, muse, or think intently; to 
ponder. Const. on, fon, over; rarely with depen- 


dent clanse (quot. 1836). 

1423 Jas. | Aingis e txxii, The longe day thus gan 
1 prye and _poure, Till phehus endit had his bemes bryght. 
1591 H. Suitn Wks. (1866) 1. 173 So, while he pores and 
gapes npon it, a little and little the love of it grows more 
and more in his heart, until at jast he hath mind on nothing 
else, a 1628 Preston Saint's Daily Exerc. (1629) 138 Ua 
man be poring on his wants still. rg2a De For Jol? 
Flanders (1840) 64 When he has thought and pored on it. 
1856 Mas. Baowsinc Aur. Leigh 1. 348 She had pored for 
years What sort of woman could be suitable ‘To her sort of 

ate, 1882 Pesooy Eng. Journalism xviii. 137 Dickens... 
took himself off..to Geneva,..to pore over the story of 
*Dombey and Son’. 

+ 2. To look with the eyes half shut; to look 
elo as a near-sighted person; to peer. Ods. 

1699 Warea in Phil, Trans. LV. 51 For they see not well 
in the snn, poring in the clearest day. 1706 Pututirs, To 
Pore, to took close, as they do that are short-sighted. 
1709 Srreir Tatler No. 27 ? 5 Poring with her Eyes half 
shut at every one she passes by. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. 
Wks. 1799 UL. 157 He decent pore, with his eyes close to 
the book, tike a clerk that reads the first lesson. 18€a 
Thoreau Lxcursions, Ch. Night (1863) 310 Their eyes 
which are weak and poring, : 

3. ¢rans. To bring or pnt into some state by 
poring; in phrase /o fore one’s eyes orl, p a 
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PORED. 


oneself or ruin one’s sight by close reading or over- 
study; to tire (one’s eyes) by close reading. 

1593 Nasur CArist's T. 43.b, L that baue poor'd out myne 
eyes vpon bookes. 1698 PA, Trans. XX. 455 Old, rusty, 
Moth eaten Books, upon which a Man may pore his Eyes 
out before he can read a Word ora Line. 1706 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 37 He might have .. por'd 
himself into Stupidity. 1712 Swiry Frei. to Stella 7 Aug., 
1 have been poring my eyes all the morning. «17: 
Fiecoinc Fathers v.v, Though 1 have hated books as 1 do 
the devil,.. I'll pore my eyes out rather thaa lose her. 

Ilence Po'ring vé/. sb. and ffi. a. (whence Po'r- 
ingly adv.). 

1974 Cuaccer Traydus ut. 1411 (1460) Dispitous day.. 
Thi pouryng In wol no where late hem dwelle. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Aefr. 1. xvi. 85 Bi ber powring in the Bible aloon 
thei misten leerne. 1594 Nasun Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 120 He that viewd them a farre off, and had 
not directly stood poaringly over them, would haue sworne 
they had lived. 1615 G. Sannvs Trav. 124 Many of the 
Pilgrims by poaring on hot bricks, da voluntarily perish 
their sights. 1728 Pore Dune. m1. 191 There, dim in clouds, 
the poreing Scholiasts mark. 1874 L, Steriun J/ours in 
Library (1892) H. vii. 211 That disposition which... delights 
in poring over its own morbid emotions. 

Pore, ohs. (and dial.) var. of Poor a. 3 obs. f. 
Porr, Pour, PowEn. Pore(-)blind, obs. f. 
PURBLIND, 

Pored (pée1d), 2. [f. Pore sd1 + -ep2.] In 
parasynthetic combs.: Having pores (of some kind). 

1688 Cravron in PAiZ, Trans. XVH. 945 Ma Gummous 
Plant or Tree, that grows low, and close pored, it abounds 
with acid Spirits,..if it grow tall, and be open pored, it 
ahounds with a subtile volatile Spirit. 

Poreger, obs. form of PoRRINGER. 

+ Porrelet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. pore, Poor + 
-LeT, (Rendering L. paupercu/us, dim. of pauper 
Poor.)} A poor man. 

31382 Wvyeur /sa, lxvi. 2 To my porelet [1383 a pore man) 
and contrit in spirit. 


|| Porencephalus, -on (poerense'falds, -gn). 
Path, [mod.f., {. Gr. mépos Pore sb. + eynépados 
brain.) A defect of the cerebral hemisphere con- 
sisting in the formation (congenital or caused by 
disease) of a depression or hollow, sometimes com- 
municating with the lateral ventricle. So Poren- 
ce‘phaly [ad. mod.L. forencephalia] in same sense. 
Hence Porencephalic (porens/fe'lik), Poren- 
cephalons (-se‘fales) adjs., pertaining to, of the 
natnre of, or affected with porencephalus. 

1890 Bitiines Aled. Dict., Porencephalus..Porencephaly. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Porencephadic..Porencephalous. 1896 
Althutt's Syst. Med. 1. 179 Atrophy of the fillet and the 
posterior column nuclei has resulted fram porencephalon of 
the central convolution of the cortex cerebri. 1899 /4fd. 
VIL. 534 Diseases... which give rise toa porencephalic con- 
dition. /éid. VII. 292 Cases of porencephaly. 

Porer (poera1). [f. Pore v. + -En1,) One 
who pores fox or over something, as a book. 

oe H. Stussr Pius Ultra 69 The Disputative followers 
of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, those superstitious Porers 
upon the Writings of the Ancients. 1797 W. Tavi.or ia 
Monthly Rev. X X11. 345 The multitudinous porers in black 
literature. 1892 Pad! Madd G. 16 Aug. 2/1 The wielder 
of the spade has outrun the porer over manuscripts. 

Poret’e, -ett(e, variants of Porrer Ods. 

+ Porfe‘nd, v. Obs. rare". [a. OF. potie)r- 
fendretocleavecompletely (¢ 1145 in Godef.), f pour 
(:—L. gré forth), with intensive force + fexdre s—-L. 
Jindére to cleave.] (vans. To cleave or split through. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 The goode swerde 
entred in to the brayne porfended, and cloue his hed vnto 
the chynne. 

|| Po-rfido. Os. [It.] = Porpuyry. 

1611 Sreeo Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. § 134 The pavement 
. Shall be of Orientall stone: That is to say, of Alabaster, 
Porfido, Serpentines, aad other stones of divers colours, 

Porfil, -e, porfyl, obs. ff. PRoFILE, PURFLE. 

Porful: sce Poorrut. Porge, obs. f. PurcE, 

Porge (pi91dz),v. Jewish Nitua/, [app. f. L 
purgare to make (ceremonially) clean, to PuncE.] 
trans. To make (a slaughtered beast) ceremonially 
clean by drawing out and removing the sinews and 
veins (esp. from the hinder quarters: cf, Gen, xxxii. 

32). Hence Po'rger, 2 man whose business is to 
do this. 

1864 Times 4 Aug. Advt., 1. 1. M...Butcher.. Walworth 
begs to inform the Jewish Public that he bas succeeded in 
obtaining a qualified killer and porger for himself. ed. 
(Notice in Jewish Newspr.). The licence of Mr. A. B. has 


heen revoked for having sold (to Jewish customers) meat 
which has not heen porged. 

Porgo, pargo. [a.Sp. and Pg. fargo, app. :— 
L, pagrus a kind of fish.] A fish; the sea bream. 

1ss7 WW. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We found 
there certain Caruels fishing for Pargoes, “1626 Cart. 
Sautu Deser. New Eng. 12, 40 or 50 Suile yearely to Cape- 
blank, to hooke for Porgos, Mullet, and (to) make Puttardo. 
1624 — Virginia 227 The Duke of Medina receineth 
yeerely tribute of the Fishers, for Tunny, Mullit, and Porgos, 
more then ten thousand pounds. (a1642 Str W. Monson 
Naved Tracts v1. (1704) 532/1 Porgus, somewhat like to an 
over-grown Sea-Bream, but much bigger] 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury Wi. xv. (Roxb.) 40/1 Fish hookes for Porgos, Bo- 
nettos or dorados. 1902 Jonous & Evermann Amer. Food 
§ Game Fishes 405 The Snappers, or Pargos, genus Lytja- 
nus..species very numerous, Asiatic, American, or African. 


Porgy (péigi). Also 8 pargie, porgie, 9 


| jacksoni or Damalichthys argyrosomus, 
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porgee, -ghee. See also Paucie. [Of obscure 
and app. various origin; in part = Porco, Parco; 
in part=Pacete, q.v.; also corruptly for Pocy, 
q.v. Much vagueness appears to prevail in the use 
of the name.] A name in U.S. applied, with or 
without distinctive adjuncts, to various sca-fishes, 
chiefly N. American species of Sparide or Sea 


Breams, but also locally to fishes of other families, 

Among the Sparoid fish, applied to a. the Braise, Sfarns 
pagrus (Pagrus vulgaris), of the Mediterranean and N, 
Atlantic; b. Stenofontus chrysofs, the Scuppaug, Scup, 
or Paugie, and 5. acudeatus, the Fair Maid, found along the 
Atlantic coast of U.S., ta the north and south respectively ; 
c. Lagodon rhoutboides, also called Sailor's Choice and ia- 
fish; d. various species of Ca/anzus found at Bermuda and 
near Florida; e@. one or more species of Lutjanus, called 
also Snapper and Grunt. Among those of other families: 
f. in southern U.S. an ephippioid fish, Chetodtipterus Jaber, 
also known as Moon-fish, Spade-fish, or Angel-fish ; g. in 
Florida, the Toad-fish, CAslomycterus geometricus; TR. in 
California, one of various viviparous perches, as Difrenta 
Pi. Exron. for 
Posy, the menhaden. 

1725 Sioaxe Jamaica WU. 286 The Pargie. It was taken 
at Old Harbour, and reckoned very good food. 1734 Mor- 
TIMER in PAr. Trans, XXXVUI. 317, 16. Aurata Baha- 
utensts. The Porgy. It is a pea eating Fish. 1848 
Scromsurck flist. Barbados 668 Ilaemulon heterodon, 
porghee grunt..the peculiar noise which they emit when 
caught, has given rise to the vernacular name. 1849 H.W. 
Hersert fish & Fishing U.S. 280 The colour of the Porgee 
is a deep brownish black on the head and back. 1883 
Fisheries Exhié. Catal, (ed. 4) 170 The principal salt-water 
fishes are:—The Calipeva .. Hog-fish .. Porgee, Grouper, 
Sun-fish, Grants,Croakers, and Drummers. 1883 Gooor /7sh, 
fudustries U.S. 70 Saint jereues Creek, Point Lookout, 
Maryland. <A station for the artificial propagation of. .the 
handy porgy (Chatedipterns Jaber). 1884 Sbid, Sect. 1. 
Plates. Pl. 137 The Margate Fish, Bastard Snapper, or 
Charleston ‘Porgy ', Sparus pagrus. 1885 C. F. Horner 
Marvels Anim. Life 68 Vve tossed a dead porgy to one 
[sword-fish] and seen him knock it up and down. 1888 
Goooe Amer. Fishes 43 la the North the Sea-Bass occu- 
pies the feeding grounds in company with the scuppaug or 
porgy. /did. 80 The Red-mouth Grunt, Diabasis auroline- 
afus, is probably the Flannel-mouthed Porgy familiar to 
Florida fishermen. /3/d. 92 About New York, the second 
syllable of the abbreviated Indian name (sishcufpaneg) has 
been lengthened into ‘Paugy’ or ‘Porgy’. did. 99 /.ago- 
don rhomboides ..in the St. John's River,..the ‘Sailor's 
Choice' and ‘Porgy’. did, 100 There are other species 
known by the name of Porgy... found in this region, 
such as Calamus fFajonado common also at Charles. 
ton, where it is called the ‘ White-boned Porgy‘, the ‘ Jolt- 
head Porgy ' of Key West, C. megacephalns, C.arctifrons, 
the ‘Shad Porgy’ or ‘Grass Porgy’ of Key West, and 
C. macrops. fbid. 146 The Moonfish or Spadefish, Chato- 
atpterus faber,.at Beaufort N.C. where it is called the 
Porgee or Porgy... Three-tail Sheepshead and Three-tailed 
Porgee are names said to have been formerly in use among 
the New York fishermen. 1897 H. G. Carceton in Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 3209/2 Dibbling with a light rod for little 
porgies and whiting. 

| Porifera (pori-féri), 56. 27. Zool, [mod.L., 
neut. pl. of porifer, f. L. ports (a. Gr. aépos) Pore 
sb.l + fer bearing.] ‘The Sponges, reckoned as a 
class or main division of Ca/enteraia, characterized 
by having the body-wall perforated by numerous 
inhalant pores. Hence Porifer (p6erifar), a mem- 
ber of the orifera, a Sponge; Pori'feral a. = 
next; Pori-feran, a. belonging or relating to the 
Porifera; sh. = porifer. 

1843 Carrenter Anint. Pays, ii. 113 Satisfactory reasons 
for placing the class of Portfera, or the Sponge tribe, 
in the animal kingdom. 1864 Wesster, Poriferan, an 
animal of the group comprising the sponges. 1867 J. 
Hoae Aficrose. u. ii. 385 The term Porifera..was applied 
by Professor Grant to designate the remarkable class of 
organized beings known as sponges. 1877 Huxney Anat, 
inv. Anim, iit, 113 The fundamental type of Poriferal 
organisation is to be sought among the Calcispongiz. lbid, 
xil. 678 Comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos, 
1888 Rontesrac & Jackson Anim. Life 716 The irregular 
and continuous growth of a Poriferan. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Portferan theory, that theory which considers the trachea: 
or tubes of some animals as having a common origin with 
the incurrent tubes of the Port/era or sponges. 

Poriferous (pori‘féras), a. [f. L. for-ts PoRE 
g8,1 + -FEnous: in mod.L. fortfer.] Bearing or 
having pores. 

1862 Dana Alan, Geol. iit. 313 The poriferous side of the 
same, 1870 Nicttorson Alan, Zool, 124 ‘The other five 
double rows of plates alternate regularly with the former, 
and are termed the ‘ambulacral areas’ or poriferous zones. 

Poriform (po-riffim), a. [fas pree. +-Fors.] 
Having the form of, or resembling, a pore. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 706 Minute, poriform cells. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lexy Lovers +» having the form 
of'simple pores, as the cellules of certain polypi.. : poriform. 

Poriger, obs. form of PoRRINGER. 

+Porime. Oés. rare—°. [ad. Gr. répip-os able 
to be passed, practicable, f. sépos passage.] See 
qnot. and APORIME. 

1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Porime,..in Geometry, is a 
Theorem or Proposition so easie to be demonstrated, that 
‘tis almost seléevident ; as, That a Chord ts all of it within 
the Circle. Hence 1706 in Puruiirs. 1727-41 in Cuamaers 
Cyed. eee in Batrey (folio), 1823 in Crasa Technol. 
Dict.; and in mod. Dicts, 

+ Povriness. Oés. [f. Pory + -nzss.] The 
condition of being ‘pory’ or porous; porosity ; 
also concr. a porons part. 


PORK, 


1653 Wat.ton Angder iii. 86 It is reported, there isa fish 
that hath not any mouth, but lives by taking breath by the 
poriness of her gils. 1662 J. Cuanorer Van Hedmont's 
Oriat. 57 Vapours may be contained in the porinesses or 
hollow places of the Air. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, 
vy. ix. 392, I took off the Dressings, and set the Trepan 
above the fractured Bone,..considering withall the Poriness 
of the Bone below. 

Poring, Poringly: sce under Pore v. 

+ Povish, «1 Oss. rare—% [f. Pore v. + 
-1su1,] Having the character of ‘ poring ’ or look- 
ing with the eyes half shut (see Pore vw. 2). Ifence 
+ Porishly adv. Obs. 

1823 SKELTON Garl. Laured 626 Sum were made peuysshe, 
porisshly pynk iyde, That ever more after by it they were 
aspyide. 1530 Patscr. 840/2 Porisshly, as one loketh that 
can nat se well, /ouchement. 

+ Porish, 2.2 Oss. [f. Pore sé1 + -1sH1.] 
Porous. Hence + Po‘rishness 0ds., porosity. 

1652 GAULE Alagastrom. 119 That the stars are made of 


an earthy porish matter, much like to that of a pumice 
stone. 1670 Cart. J. Situ Eng. prov. Revio'd 16 All 


barren sands are loose and light,,. by reason of their porish- 
ness or hollowness. ; 

Porism (p6"riz’m, pp't-). Math. [ad. L. foris- 
ma, a, Gr. mopiopa a deduction from a previous de- 
monstration, a corollary, alsoa problem, f. wopifew 
to carry, deduce, f. mépos way. So F. porisme.] 
With the ancient Greek mathematicians, a kind of 
geometrical proposition, the nature of which has 
been much disputed; app. one arising during the 
investigation of some other proposition, either by 
immediate deduction from it (= Coronary sd. 1), 
or by consideration of some special case in which 
it becomes indeterminate. 

The sense indicated BS Playfair’s definition (quot. 1792) is 
that now most generally accepted and used; but other 
widely different definitions have been given. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth. mt. pr. x. 71 (Camb, MS.) Ryht as 
thyse geometryens whan they han shewyd hyr proposiciouns 
ben wont to bryngen in thinges pat they clepyn porysmes 
or declaraciouns of forseyde thinges, Ryht so wole 1 yeue 
the heere as a corolarye or a mede of coroune. [¢ 1645 £2- 
guiry, etc. in Harl, Mise. (Malb.) V. 499 3t may be pro- 
posed a problem, or porisma, to be considered, whether the 
souls of hrutes are not more than rarefied, or inflamed 
matter] 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Porisme. Proclus 
and Pappus define this Geometrical Term to signifie a kiad 
of Theorem, in the form of a Corollary, which is dependant 
upon, or deduced from some other Theorem already demon- 
strated. And ‘tis commonly used to signifie some General 
Theorem, which ts discovered from finding out some Gco- 
metrical Place. 1792 Piavrair in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb, 
1]. 11. 156 There was another subject, that of Porisms, the 
most intricate and enigmatical of any thing in the ancient 

eometry. /bid. 170 From this account of the origin of 

‘orisms, it follows, that a Porism may be defined, A pro- 
position affirming the possibility of finding such conditions 
as will render a certain problem indeterminate, or capahle 
of innumerable solutions. 1795 Hutton Math. Dict. s. Vv. 
Pappus says, a Porism is that in which something was pro- 
posed to be investigated. 1798 H. Brovcuam in PAit 
Trans, UXXXVITL 383 This is a case of a most general 
enunciation, whicb gives rise to an infinite variety of the 
most curious porisms, 1853 Cavey Coll. Math, Papers 11. 
56 Researches on the Porism of the in- and circumscribed 
triangle. 1855 J. Martineau Ess. (1890) 1. 434 An epic or 
song..may have a human power greater than tbe Porisms 
or the Principia. 1887 H. Devevinene in 4. § Q. 7th Ser. 
IV. 424/2 Between i. 15 and 16 occurs the first porism or 
corollary, to the effect that the angles formed by two 
straight lines at their point of iatersection are together equal 
to four right angles. 

Porismatic (pé-rizmz:tik, per-), 2. [f Gr. 
népiopa, -at- PorisM + -1¢c.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature ofa porism. So +Porismartical a, Os. 
(in quot.) foliowing immediately as a corollary; 
whence Porismastically adv. (in quot.) as a 
corollary, by direct inference. 

1646 J. Hace Hore Vac. 119 It will Porismatically follow. 
1649 J. lI. Motion to Parl. dv. Learn, 11 Vf they be not 
guided by forcible demonstrations and porismaticall infer- 
ences. 1792 Pravratr in Trans. Roy. Soc, Edind, V1. 
11, 190 Another species of impossibility may frequently 
arise from the porismatic case of a problem, 1886 Farrar 
Hist, Interpr. vii. 361 The porismatic method consisted in 
the abstraction of dogmatic results. 

Poristic (pori'stik), a. Afath. [ad. Gr. mopi. 
arixés able to procure, f. mopifey: see Poriss.] 
Relating toa porism, porismatic; having the quality 
of rendering a determinate problem indeterminate. 

1704 J. Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Portstick Method, in 
Mathematicks, is that which determines when, by wbat way, 
and how many different ways, a Problem may be resolved. 
1890 Cent. Dict. s. v., Poristic points, a set of points of the 
number which usually suffice to determine a curve of a given 
order, but so situated that an indefinite number of such 
curves can be drawn through them. 

So Pori:stical a. rare—°. ‘ ; 

1828 WensteER, Poristic, Poristical. Hence in laler Dicts, 

Porite (pderait). Zoo’, [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Poriizs (Lamarck); f. Gr. wopds passage, 

ore, or ? w&p-os calcareous stone, stalactite: see 

{ADREPORE and -1TE1,] A coral of the genus 
Porites or family Poritide of perforate sclero- 
dermatous corals. ; ’ 

1828 Weastrr, Porite,a petrified madrepore. Dict, Nat. 
Hist. 1846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1848) 110 The Porites .. 
graduate into the Astrasporz, and thence to the Astroites. 


Pork? (pdeik). Forms: 3 pore, 5 poork, -e, 


PORK. 


5-7 porke, 6 porcke, 8 porck, 4- pork. [a. F. 
pore = Pr. pore, It. porco, Sp. puerco-L, fore-is 
swine, hog.] 

+1.-A swine, a hog, a pig. Sometimes distin- 
guished from a pig or young swine. Oés. or //is¢. 

Paxgo0 Morte Arth. 3122 Poveralle and pastorelles pas- 
sede one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the price jates. 
€1400 Desir. Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a porke 
fat. rg28 Pavnet Salerne's Regint. F J, Porkes of a yere 
or .ij. olde are better than yonge pygges. 1533 DetLexnen 
Livy 1. ix. (S. T.S.) L. 55 He slew pe pork with ane hevy 
stane. 1598 Stow Serv. (1842) 145/1 ‘There were brought 
to the slaughter-house .. 34 porks, 3s. 8d. the piece 3 gt pigs, 
6d. the piece. 1682 J. Cottins Salt & Fishery 83 Very 
large like Calves,..and ns fat as Porks. [1799 Sovrney 
Pig 24 Woe to the young posterity of Pork! ‘Their enemy 
is at hand. 1887 Rocers Agric. §& Prices V. 343 Ioags 
and porks, the word appearing to be used indifferently, are 
occasionally found.] 

+b. Applied opprobrionsly to an tncultured 
person. Oés. 

1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks, 1851 IV. 358, ] mean not to 
dispute Philosophy with this Pork, who never read any. 

2. The flesh of swine used as food; sgec. the fresh 

flesh. 
, ©1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472/343 Huy nomen with heom 
into heore schip..pore, motoun and beof. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De l'.R.xvin. vil.(Bodl. MS.)I1f. 246 b/t Boores flesche 
is more hard and drye..bantame porke. ¢1440 Prop. [arv. 
409/2 Poork, flesche, sulla. 1485 Bh. St Adbans Cvij, 
ake a quantyte of poorke and le I= honey] and butter. 
1533 Exyor Cast. /le(the (1539) 27 b, Aboue all kyndes of 
fleshe in nouryshyng the body, Galene inost commmendeth 
porke. 1998 W. Pini Linschoten. iv.o/1 Porke is there 
a very costly dish. 1748 FE. Darwin Let. in £2 (1879) 9 We 
affirm Porck not only to be flesh but a devillish Sort of flesh. 
1848 THackeray Sk. Snobs xxv, Roast ribs of pork. 

3. attrib, and Comd.: simple attrib., as fork- 
blubber, -chop (Cor sb.1 2b), -fat, -griskin, -sau- 
Sage, -shop; ob). and obj. gen., as pork-curer, -dvaler, 
-cater, packer (PACKER ! 2b), -packing, -pickling; 
pork-butcher, one who slaughters pigs for sale 
(ButoneEr sé. 1); pork-fish, a local name of various 
American fishes: see quots.; + pork-hog = PoRKER 
1; pork-pit, that part ofa produce exchange where 
pork is dealt in. Also PorK-FLESH, ete. 

180g A. Witson in Poems & Lit, Prose (1876) 1. 114 We 
ate some *pork-blubber and bread. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Aristoph., Kaights i. iii, We'll observe "pork-butcher’s 
Jaws. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Pork-chop, a slice 
from the rib of a pig. 1872 Pusch 3 Feb. 46/2 The 
menu consisted of sausages ..and pork-chops, 1844 HI. 
Strruens Bk Fare 11,232 *Pork-curers buy from farmers 
and dealers in the carcass. 1596 Suaxs. Merci. Vein. v.27 
If wee grow all to be *porke-eaters, wee shall nol shortlie 
hane a rasher on the coales for money. 1705 (/iz/e) A Pill 
for Pork-Eaters, or a Scots Lancet for an English Swelling. 
3856 Kane Arct, Expl. U1. xix. 193 Hung a dripping slal 
of *pork-fat over their lamp-wick, 1734 Mortimerin 2/2, 
Trans, XXXVIIL 315 The *Pork-Feh. The Bahamians 
esteem this a good Fish. 1888 Gooor Amer. Fishes 81 
The Norfolk Hog-fish, Pontodasys fudvontaculatis,..is the 
+.‘ Pork-fish ' and ‘Whiting * at Key West. 1903 WeesTer 
Suppl.. Pork-jish,..a sparoid fish (4 ntsotremus Virginicus). 
1727 *Pork grisking [see Gatskix]. 1755 J. Suereeare 

yydia (1769) 11. 284 Attending a pork-griskin which the 
parson had also ordered for their suppers. 1470-85 MALorv 
Arthur vu. i. 214 As fatte..as a “porke hog, 1884 Ste 
L. Grirrin in Fortn. Rev. Jan. 55 Annually, a flight of 
*pork-packers and successful tradesmen cross the Atlantic, 
1905 Azhenzgum 5 Aug. 174/2 In a few days fashionable 
people, from the peer to the pork-packer, will be rushing to 
the Highlands, 1892 A. Crain Aserica 66 *Pork-packin 
is one of the chief sources of wealth in Hlinois, Ohio, an 
Kentucky. 1890 Pad? Afadl G.8 May 3/2 A *pork-pickling 
establishment. has lately been opened there, 1829 Marryvat 
#, Mildmay xvi, That fellow is only fit for fly-flapper ata 
*pork shop l 4 ee 

+ Pork 2. Ods. [Echoic.} An imitative name 
for the hoarse croak of the raven: cf. MOREPORK. 
So + Pork uv. zutr., to croak; hence + Po'rking 
wl. sb. and (with reduplication expressing repe- 
tition) Pork-porking /7/. a. 

1606 Svivester Du Bartas un. iv. in. Schism 285 From 
the Mountains nigh The Rav'ns begin with their _pork- 
porking cry. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. w. iv, Harke, 
the Ravens ery porke for him mad Set he dyes not. 1655 
Mourer & Benner Headth's Imfr. 5 They foresee hy 
porking of raven..when it will raine. 

Porke despyne, porkepine, etc., early ff. 
Porcupine. Porkepes, obs. form of PorpotsE. 

Porker (poeskez). [£ Pork! + -zr!1.] 

1. A young hog fattened for pork ; also, any swine 
or pig raised for food. 

3657 Hevun L£eclesia Vind, 181 They sacrificed a swine 
or porker, with this solemn form. 1670 Cart. J. SmiTa 
Eng. Iniprov. Revio'd 195 Beech-mast is very good feeding 
for Swine to make them Porkers, and for Bacon. 1726 
Pore Odyss. xvi. 201 Then sheep and goats and bristly 

rkers bled. 31828 Scotr #. MM. Perth ii, As round and 
ull as a six-weeks’ porker. 3880 Miss Braopon Yust as 
/ am ii, Even the pigs were the aristocracy of the porker 
tribe. 1884 S¢, Fames' Gaz, 11 Dec 12/1 The stock.. 
consisted of.. bacon hogs and porkers. aoe 

+2. A sword. Ods. slang. (Cf. pigsticher, a 
long-bladed pocket-knife, or sword.) 

688 Suapwet Ser. Adsatias. i, The Captain whipt his 
porker out. /éid. 1. _axjoo BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Porker,a Sword. 1728 in New Cant. Dict. 

Porkery (poe'skori). [f. Pork! + -rry. Cf. 
ONY. porkerie, OF. forcherie herd of swine, med, 
(Anglo-) L. porearia, porcheria a piggery ] 
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1. Swine collectively, stock of swine. 

1829 Lanoor Jotay. Conv, utp. China % Tsing- Ti Whos. 
1853 1. 146/1, 1 have killed rais ay good meat as your 
Excellencies, and where your Excellencies (pest on such 
porkery !) dared not conte. 

2. Stock of pork, bacon, ham, and the like ; pork 
departinent. 

1890 Balance Sheet of Co-op. Store, Balance to Profit and 
Loss Account Bakery... Porkery. .General, 

Porkespine, -pick, etc., obs. ff. Porcurins. 

Porket (poeskét). [a. ONV. forket, porguet, 
OF. porchel, dim. of fore PorK?.] A small or 
young pig or hog; in mod. dial. uve = PORKER 1. 
{3312 Bolton Priors Comp. 244b, Preter, vj. bacones de dono 
Petride Mytone. tix. porchettos de dono Eue de Landa.} 
1554 Braprorp in Strype Aecd. Mens. (1721) INT. App. 
xaix. 82 Nor any liberty or power upon a poor porket have 
al the devils in hel. 1563-87 Koxn A. & AY, (1684) IN. 277 
We are now become Gergesites, that would rather lose 
Christs than our Porkets. 1697 Drvpen “acid xt. 257 
[He] off rings ta the flaming altars bears—A porket, and a 
lanth that never suffer'd shears. 1837 Wueenweicut tr. 
Aristophanes 11,139 Loring. figs tomy porkets. 1900 O.nford 
Fimes 1 Dee. 2 Prizes. for bacon hogs and porkets. 

Pork-flesh. Now rare. The flesh of the hog 
or pig; = Pork! 2, 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 10 He commaunded 
that porke flesshe and camelys shold be eten. 1863-87 
Foxe A. § AZ, (1596) 1417/1 He delighted greatlie in Porke 
fleshe and Peacockes. 1643 VRrare Comme. Gor. iv. 24 Bring 
me my pork-flesh. 1904 Daily Chrom, 4 Aug. 3/3, | alinost 
taste the pork-flesh of Brother Wainwright. 

t Porkin. 0és. [f, Pork) +-K1s.] =Porntina. 

1570 Levins Afanif. 134/12 _A Porkin, porcedlis, 1575 
Turnerv. fenerie 206 They will raundely cariea sheepe or 
gote or a good porkine in their months. ; 

+ Porkish, ¢. Oés. [f. Pork | + -1su lJ Pig- 
like, swinish. 

1gs4 Bate Declar. Bouner's Art. 66 See..how arrogaunt 
this porkishe papist is here. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Winged. 
(1880) 10 And rounde about his porkish necke, his Pall of 
passing price, He casteth on. 

Porkling (péexkliy\. Also 6-7 porklin.  [f. 
Pork! + -t1nc 1] A little or young pig. 

1570 Levins Janif. 137/31 These be diminutiues, and 
may be expounded by this signe little, as gosling, or little 
goose, porkling or little porke. 1577 15. Goose Aereshach's 
ffust, i. (1586) 148, Twelve hogsties, everie stie conteyn- 
ing fiftie Purklinges. 1g98 Izorio, Afarancilo, a young 
pig, or a porklin. 1684 tr, derifpa's Van. Arts Ixxvix. 
309 The other. .devoured a whole Boar, a hundred Loaves, 
a Weather, and a Porkling. 1843 P./'ardey's cl ni. VV. 267 
The little porkling might liave squeezed his way through the 
palings. 1898 Blackw. Afag. Feb. 231/2 A mottled porkling 
crashed through a little rug of branches. : 

b. Contemptuously or derisively applied to a 
person. Also atirtd. 

1542 Brecon /’otation for Lent K viij, The fat Pharise.. 
the porkelynge Justiciarie, whiche trust in theyr owne 
righteousnes, are no fytte Gestes for this mooste delicious 
table. 1550 Bate Jrage Both Ch. uw. 92 b, The gloryouse 
glottons, and franke fedde porkelynges of that gredye gulfe 
-. whose God ys their bellye. 1602 Contention Bette. 
Liberality & Prodigad. v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VU. 369 
Come, porkling, come on. 


Po'rkman. [f. Pork! + Man sé.1} A man 
who sells pork, a dealer in pork. 


t 


| 


1764 Low Lift (ed. 3) 31 Pork-Men busy in their Shops 


and Cellars. 1859 Dickens 7. Two Cities 1. v, The butcher 
and the porkman painted up only tbe leanest scrags of meat. 

tt; Porknell. Obs. rare. [Arbitrary derivative 
of Pork?!: ef. crackuel.] 

1. One as fat as a pig. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 6368 Polidarins, the porknell, and his 
pere Machaon, Suet with the xvij [batell]. 

2. Some part of the offal of a sheep. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 111 No more doth he feed 
on anie thing when he is at Saffron Walden, but trotters, 
sheepes porknells, and buttered rootes. 

Porkpen, obs. form of Porcurine. 

+ Pork physic, for Zoke physic, old name of 
Virginian Poke, Poke 56.4 2a. 

1733 [see Poxe sé.4 oa], 1753 Champers Cycl. Supp. 
App., Poke, or Pork Physic, the name hy which the Piyto- 
¢acca of botanists is sometimes called. uta J. Lee Lntred. 
Bot. App. 323. 3858 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

Pork-pie’. [f. Pork] + Pre 54,2] 

1. A pie of pastry enclosing minced pork. 

1732 Firupine Adiser im. iii, Let there be..some dainty fat 
pork-pye or pasty, 1859 Eng. Cookery Bh. 202 A Plain 
Crust for Pork Pies. “1896 Casse/l’s Dict. Cooking 610 
Pork pies are generally made of the trimmings taken from 
a hog when it Is cut up. ; 

2. (In full pork-pie hat.) Popularly applied to 
a hat with a flat crown and a brim turned up all 
ronnd, wom by women ¢1855-65, recalling the 
shape of a deep circular pie; also applied loosely 
to similar hats worn by men in some countries. 

31860 G. A. Srornmswoong in Vac. Tour. 98 Pork-pie hats 
with streaming ribbons. 1863 Mrs. H. Woop Shadow 
Ashiydyat (1878) 329 Charlotte rose..and carried the pork- 
pie to the chimney-glass, to settle it on. 1883 Lo, R.Gower 
Wy Remin. 1. x. 173 He [Garibaldi] wore a sort of large 
pork-pie hat. 1891 Spectator 26 Dec. gece The bull 
fighter's hat known in England as the ‘ pork-pie’. 

Porkpik, porkpin, obs. ff. Porcupine. Pork- 
pisce, obs. form of PorrorsE, 

tPorkrel. Ods. rare. [dim. of Pork): 
see -REL.] A young swine; a pig, 

1688 Crayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 122 Shoats, or 
Porkrels are their general Food. 


PORODINIC. 


Po'rkwood. [f. Pork! + Woop 54.) The name 
of certain trees or shrnbs. a. A bush or small tree 
(Aigellarta capensis) found in the warmer parts 
of Africa. b. #%sonta obtusata, the Pigeon-wood, 
lieef-wood, or Corkwood of the West Indies and 
Florida. 

1880 S.Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow. the Spec- 
hout or Porkwood., p 

Porky (parski), a. cofog. [f. Pork] + -y.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling pork; fleshy, obese. 

1852 R. 5. Suatres Spouge's Sp. Tour li, Mr. Sponge 
was a good deal more put ont by the incident..than his 
pee host, 1866 Mrs. Rinorte Aace for Wealth xxix, A 
at, light-haired, snuls-nosed, porky kind of a child. 18g 
Cent. Dict. sv, A porky odor permeated the whole place. 

Porle, obs, form of Purt. 

Pormanton, obs. corrupt f, PORTMANTEAU. 

Pornerastie (ppmére'stik), a. [f Gr. adpyy 
harlot + épacr-ys lover + -1¢.] Addicted to har- 
lotry ; whoremongering. 

1870 J. Harrison Chofer Bhs. (1886) 151 We hear nothing 
of. those pornerintic habits in high places, .. which are too 
often thrust before our eyes in fiction. 

[Pornial (in Cent, Dict. and Funk's Standard 
Dict.), a sperious word, due to a mistcading or 
misprint of prémad.] 

Pornocracy (peingkrasi). [6 Gr. mepry harlot 
+ -cracy.] Dominating influence of harlots or 
prostitutes: sfc. the government of Kume during 
the first half of the tenth century. 

1860 E:nersuet tr. Auerte’s Ch. Hist. $ 126. 37) For 
half'a century Theodora, sand her equally infunuus dangh- 
ters,,. filled the See of Peter with their parimours, Uieir 
sons, and grandsons,.. (the so-called Pornocracy), 1874 
Drviscn Rentains 245. 1882-3 Setaf's Luyel Kelty. 
Nanowl. 1.484 A century of shameless imrigue and fighting— 
the petiod of the Pornocracy. 

So Po'rnocrat, a member of a pornocracy. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 286 The most licentions and 
shameless of the Pornocrats, , 

Pornograph (pg'ndgraf\. 54, (a.: [In sense 1, 
a. KF. pornographe pornographer, ad. Gr. mopvo- 
“ypdip-os : see next ; for sense 2 cf. -GRAPH.] 

+1. = Pornocrarner. Oés. 

1877 Contentp. Kev, Mar. 562 He would recognize..the 
difference between Pheidias and the pornographs. ; 

2. An obsccne writing or pictorial ilustration. 

= in Century Dict. 

. as adj. = PonNoGRAPHIC. 

1893 Sactus Made Sapphira 165 Here the reporter can 
be as pornograph as the Marquess of Sade, if he knows how. 

Pornographer (pfinggrifes).  [f. (ir. wopvo- 
ypad-os writing of harlots (f. adpyq harlot + 
-ypapos writing, writer) + -ER1.] One who writes 
of prostitutes or obscene matters; a portrayer of 
obscene subjects. 

18s0 Leiten tr. C. 0. Aiiller's Anc. cirt § $29 (ed. 2) 619 
The pornographers of the later times, 1886 fit. Word 
(U.S.) 1 May 1252/1 They call themselves ‘ naturalists “lee 
hut they are in fact only pornographers, and inunature, in- 
experienced, conceited, love-emad youngsters, 1890 //arfer's 
Mag. Nov. 904/2 Parisian artistic pornographers. 

Pornographic (pfandgrefik), a. [fas prec. 
+ 1c. SOF. pornographigue.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pornography; dealing in the 
obscene. 

1880 Guardian 27 Oct. 1450 The excesses of the [French] 
press designated as ‘ pornographie '.. have. . become such as 
to compel the authorities to adopt strong measures against 
then. 1881 Symonps /ial Renaiss., dtad, Lit, uv xiv. 365 
Pornographic Pamphleteers and Poets. 1894 Steap /f 
Christ Cante to Chicago 7 Two booksellers .. whose 
windows still contain a large and varied collection of porno- 
graphic literature, 

Pornography (pemp'grift). [f. as prec. +-y. 
So F. pornagraphie.} 

1. (See quot.) on 

1857 Denctison Jed. Dict., Pornegraphy, a description 
of prostitutes or of prostitution, as a matter of public hygiene. 
1858 in Mavne Lxfos. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Description of the life, manners, ete., of pro- 
stitntes and their patrons; hence, the expression 
or suggestion of obscene or mnchaste stthjects in 
literature or art; pornographic literature or art. 

1864 Wenster, Yornography, licentious painting employed 
to decorate the walls of rooms sacred to bacchanalian orgies, 
examples of which exist in Pompeii. 1882 Daily Ted. 
No. 8313. 5/4 Pictorial and slyptic ‘ pornography '.. grew, 
flourished, declined, and fell with the Second Empire. 1896 
Mackate Lat. Lit, 18 The Casina and the Truculentus 
lof Plautus) are studies in pornography which any the 
unflagging animal spirits of the poet can redeem from being 
disgusting, ‘ 

So Porno’graphist, a writer on pornography. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Aug. 79/2 The ‘grossness of the 
naturalists and the subtleties of the pornographists ’, to use 
the words of M, Lavisse, cannot have any other result. 

Porodinie (pp'te-, poerodinik), a. Zoo?. [f. Gr. 
népos Pore 56,1 + dis, ddiv- travail, birth + -ic.] 
Discharging the genital products by means of a 
pore: opp. to ScHIZODINIC. 

1883 E.R. Lanxester in Eneycd. Brit. XVI. 682/1 note, 
Coelomate animals are, according to this nomenclature, 
either Schizodinic or Porodinic. The Porodinic group is 
divisible into Nephrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the 
nephridium serving as a pore, in the latter a special (tétes) 
pore being develuped. Tees 


PORODINOUS. 


Poro‘dinous, a. Geol. rare. [Improperly f. 
Ger, forodine (Breithanpt 1832) (f. Gr. mapwins 
haying the form of stalactite (f. m@pos hardened 
stone, stalactite) : see -INE 2) + -ovs. A better form 
would be porodine, like crystalline, hyaline.) See 
quot, 

1876 A. H. Green Phys. Geology ii. § 4. 45 Porodinous 
[rocks], or those which have solidified from 2 gelatinous 
state. Certain minerals, sach as Opal, .. have in all likeli- 
hood been formed in this way. 

FPorogamic (pero, poerogemik), a. Bot, 
[mod. f. Gr. mupos PoRE 50.! + yay-os marriage + -Ic. 
(Trenb, fan. Jardin Bot. de Buttenzorg, 1891.) 
Applied to fertilizatio: in which the pollen-tube 
enters the ovule by the micropyle, as in most 
plants: opposed to chalazogamic, (Also said of 
the plant.) So Po'rogam, a plant characterized 
by tliis mode of fertilization. 

1894 7rtes 11 Ang. 11 3 Professor Balfour hesitated to 
adopt Treub's disision into chalazogamts and porogams until 
the limits of the former group were better defined. 3895 
Ouver tr, Nerner's Nat, (list. Plants VW, 412 This type of 
fertilization has been termed chalazogamic in contradistine- 
tion to the more usual micropylar or porogamic method, 

+ Poro‘logy. O¢s. uonce-wd. [f. Gr. repos PoRE 
sb.1 4 -Locy.] A scientific treatise on, or investi- 
gation of, pores or minnte openings. 

3684 Bovre Porousn, Anim. & Solid Bod. i 2 Vf sach 
little things had not esca the sight of our illustrious 
Vernla:n, he would have afforded a good Porology..among 
his Desiderala. 

Porophyllous (ppro-. pderofi'las), @. For. 
rare~°, [f. mod.L. poraphyllus (f. Gr. répos Pore 
55.1 + dvddoy leaf + -oUs.] (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Porophytlus, Sot, having leaves 
sprinkled with transparent points like pores..: porophylious. 

Poroplastic (pero-, p6eroplestik’, a. [f. Gr. 
mépos Pore 560+ PLastic.} Both porous and 
plastic: applied to a kind of porons felt, plastic 
when heated, becoming stiff when cold, used for 
splints and other surgical appliances. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 615 Severer cases. have 
had the plaster of-Paris or ‘poro-plastic ’ jacket applied. 
1898 (est. Gaz. 19 July 5/1 An clastic kneecap costs half 
a crown, a moleshin one five shillings, a leather one five to 
twenty, and a poroplastic aay sam. 

|| Poro-po'ro. .Vew Zealand. [Maori name.] 
A flowering shrub, Sofvnwn aviculare, with an 
edible fruit, called in Australia Kangaroo Apple. 

1857 C. Iurstuovse .V. Zealand 1.136 The Poroporo..is 
a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple peel. 1874 A. 
Domett Kaxolf xvut vi. 312 Potato-apples of the poro- 
poro tall 

Porose (pordes’, a. [al. L. type *forés-us (in 
mod.L.); in It. and Sp. foroso.] Containing or 
abounding in pores; porous; now rare exe. ia 
Zool., said of corals of the division 2rfora/a, as 
opposed to the .fferosa, and of the sculptnre of 
insects dotted or pitted as if with minute holes. 

[¢1qgo00: see Porous.) 1656 Biounr Glossoyr., Porose or 
Porous (porosus), Call of pores or liule holes. Bacon. 1 
A. bE LA Prvme Diary (Surtees) 147 There is 2 most deli- 
cate fine freestone,.. hut so porose .. that, troughs being 
made of it, it will let the water run ont fora year or (wo. 1735 
Cuevxe Philos. Prine. Kedig. i. (1716) 13 These Porose 
Bodies must be equally heavy with the most compact ones. 
1826 Kirnsy & Sp. Amtomol. 1\V. 270 Porose, beset with 
many pores. Ex. Z£ijtra of most Apions. 

Hence Poroseness = PorosiTy. 

1945 Anperos in P&il, Trans. XLIV. 282 note, The 
Nature of these Horns seems. .changed into that of Chalk; 
only retaining their outward Form, and the Poroseoess of 
their inward Parts. , ‘ 

|| Porosis (pordusis), Physiol, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
rapwois in same sense, f, rapoty to form a callus, 
f. m@pos Pore sé.°] The formation of a callns, 
as in a fractured bone. 

1693 tr. Blamcard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Porosts, the 
breeding of callous Matter. 1706 in Puitttes. 1858 in 
Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Porosity (porpsiti). [ad. med.L. fordsitas 
(Albertus Magnus 21250), f. L, type *fords-us 
Porovs: see -1TY. Cf. F. porosité] The quality 
or fact of being porous; porous consistence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.rv. ii. (1495) ¢ v b/t The poro- 
sytee of the tree drawyth pe fumosyte from the rynde. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Max 385 This porosite also makes 
their vpper face smooth, and bedewed with a kind of slimy 
rocisture. 1795 Kirwan Llem. Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 231 11 is the 
porosity of this stone that renders itso light. 1871 Tyspau. 
Frag. Se, (1879) 1.¥. 183 In virtue of its extreme porosity, 
a similar power Is possessed by charcoal, 

b. concer. A porous part or structure; an inter- 
stice or pore. (Usually in #/.) 

1597 A. M. tr. Gailleomeau’s Fr. Chirurg. gb/z The 
Digec: that = the porositye which is betweene scan bothe 
(tables of skull) 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 284 
Sudden floods filling the porosities and chanels of the super- 
ficites of the earth. 1831 Tenens Cloguet’s Anat. 15 Found 
in the interstices of the laminz of the compact tissue, and 
the porosities with which they seem perforated. 

Poro'so-, combining form of mod.L. fordsus 
Porost, as in poro:so-pu‘nctate a., minntely 
punctate as if with pores. 

1846 Dasa Zovph. (1858 416 Enterstices smooth, porose- 
punctate. 
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Porostomatous (ppro-, poerostp*matas), a. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. Jorostomata (f. Gr. mépo-s pore 
+ ordpa(r-) mouth) + -ovs.] Belonging to or 
having the characters of the Porosfomata, a ee 
of nudibranchiate gastropods in which the mout! 
is pore-shaped. 

Porotic \porg'tik), a. and 54, Afed. ? Obs. rare—°. 
(ad. mod.L. pdrétic-us, f. Gr. mapéey to form a 
callus, f. m@pos Pore 56.2: see -Iv.] (See quots.) 

1695 Puitups (ed. 5), Porotick Medicines, Medicines 
which by drying, thickning and astringent Qualities tara 
part of the Nourishment into brawny or callous Matter. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Poroticks, a tern used by the 
sntlents for such medicines as would consume callus. 84a 
Descusos Wed. Lex., Porotic, a remedy believed to be 
cis of assisting the formation of callus. 1895 Sy. Soe. 

CX. 


Porotype (pete-, por rétaip). [mod.f. Gr. rdpos 
Vore sé.) + Typz.] A print made upon prepared 
paper by exposing an engraving or writing to some 
gas which penetrates those parls not rendered im- 
pervious by the ink, and bleaches or discolours the 
paper so as to produce a copy of the original, in 
the same way as light produces a copy from a 
photographic negative. 

1884 Kaicut Dret. Mech. Suppl, Porotype, a method of 
copying engravings. It depends upon the fact that the 


portion of the face of the print occupied by ink is non . 


porous. y 
Porous (poeres, a. (=F. forewx (14th e. in 
Vatz.-Darm.), It., Sp. foroso, nd. L. type *fords-us 
(in mod.L.), f. forsus Pore 56.0: see -ous,] Full 
cf or abounding in pores ; having minnte interstices 
through which water, air, light, cle. may pass. 

Porous plaster, a plaster having oumerous small holes 
Fierced through it so as to enable it ta lie smoothly (S32. 
Sve. Lex). 

e1g00 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 107 t schalde ben more rare 
& more porous [c.7. porose], pat is to seie, more ful of hoolis. 
1567 Marret Gr. Fores? 33 It is nothing solide or massie, 
but inach porouse. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. ix. 
(1633) 133 The Porous and spongy nature of the Earth is 
aptto drinke in the water of the sea. 1698 Bestrey Boyle 
Lect, 207 If gold it self be admitted, as ic must be, for 
Q porous concrete. 1794 SuLuiwan I few Vat. 1.339 Light, 
in its passage, penetiates the porous vacuities. 1879 RuTLEY 
Stud. Rocks i. § Questions of water sory buee mainly on 
the porous or impervious character of rocks. 

» fig. 

164z H. More Song of Soud tu. Pref., Many [arguments] 
..go through their more porous sud spongy iniods without 
any sensible impression. 1795 Coterivce Plot Discovered 
19 Bat our minister’s..style is infinitely porous, 1854 
CarivLe Fredé. Gf. xvi vi. (1272) V1. 207 Men are very 
porous; weighty secrets oozing out of them, like quicksilver 
through clay jars. 

ec. Acting or performed by means of pores, 

3861 Lextrey Jan. Bot. (1870) 302 Porous debiscence is 
an irregular kind of dehiscence. 

Po-ronsly, a/z. [f prec.+-Lv °.] Ina porous 
manner; with porousness; by means of pores. 

1847 ia Weester; and in later Diets 

Poronsness. [f. as prec. + -xess.] The 
quality or condition of being porous; porosity. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. ui. vii. § 6. 186 Porousness, 
Spunginess, fangous, sinking, hollow. 1670 Carr. J. Situ 
Eng. Improv. Keviv'd 16 Marle..by its glutinous substance 
being incorporated with the sand, closes the hollows and 
poronsness thereof 1775 Srrance in Jl. Trans. LXY. 
419 This porousness I also remember to have once before 
observed. Wad, There is a coustant evaporation from the 
surface of the jar, on account ef the porousness of the 
material, 

Fig. 1904 Daily News 6 Jave 3 Not less striking was the 
evident porousness of this over seventy-year-old man to 
{resh conceptions of truth. 

b. concer, Porous snbstance or part. rare. 

1644 Dicay Nal. Bodies iv. § 4. 28 They will forcibly gett 
into the porousnesse of it, and passe with violence betweene 
part and part. 

Porpaise, -pas(s(e, -pes(s (6, obs. ff. PoRPOTSE. 

Porpan-, porpentine, etc.: see PorcuPINE. 

Porpere, obs. form of purpure: see PURPLE. 

Porphere, -erie, -ier, -ir(e, -iry, -ure, -yr, 
obs. forms of PoRPHYRY. ; 

Porphyr-, porphyro-, repr. Gr. roppup(o-, 
comb, stem of woppupo-s purple, and its derivatives ; 
in Eng. (and other mod. langs.) a formative ele- 
ment, in senses ‘purple’ and ‘ porphyry’, as in 
porphyr-aceous, porphyr-ite, porphyr-ire, porphyro- 
genetic, elc. 

| Porphyra(pjsfira). of. [mod.L. (Agardh), 
a. Gr. wopptpa purple.) A small genns of Alge 


or Seaweeds, type of the sub-order Porphyrea, with | 


fronds varying in colour from a clear rose to a livid 
purple. The chief species are P. /actniafa and 
£. vulgaris, known as Purple Laver. 

1849 Craic, Porphyra, a genus of Alge: Order, Con- 
fervacea. 1857 Woop Com. Objects Sea-shore 69 The ulva 
and porphyra, if intended to be caten, most be gathered to 
the winter... The purple laver is said to be much superior 
to its green companion. 

Porphyraceous (pfifire'-[as), a. ? Obs. rare. 
{f. PonpHyR- + -aczous.] Of the nalure of or 
allied to porphyry; porphyritic. 


1799 Kinwan Geof. Ess. 207 Charpentier mentions a sort 


PORPHYRINE. 


of stone which he calls porphyraceous, though he does not 
Sane felspar to it. Hence 1828 in Wesster; and in mod. 

Acts, 

t+ Po-rphyrat, a. O65. rarem}. 
see -ATE*.] = Porrnyritic, 

1611 SpeeD Theat. Gt. Brit. u xi. 78/1 His ashes be 
stowed in a little golden potte or vessell of the Porphyrat 
stone, were carried to Rome. 

Porphyrate (pf sfirct). Chem. ([f. as Por- 
PHYBRIC + -ATE!.] A salt of porphyric acid. 

1866 Watrs Dict. Chent, 1V. 690 The porphyrates explode 
wie ea [ 

t+ Porphyre. 06s. [2. F. porphyre (Cotgr. 
1611), ad. med.L. porphyrins, {. Gr. roppupeos 
purple.] Name applied lo a kind of serpent. 

12584 Greene Anat. Fort, Wks. (Grosart) Il]. 220 He 
resembleth the serpent orphirius, who is full of poison, 
but heing toothlesse hurteth none but him selfe.) 1608 
Toprsett Serpents (1658) 745 Of the Porphyre. ‘There is 
among the Indians a Serpent about the bignesse of a span 
or more, which in outward aspect is lke to the most 
Leautifal and well coloured Purple. /did., Unto this 
Porphyre I may add the Palmer Serpent. 

Porphyre, -ie, obs. forms of Porrurry. 

+ Porphyrian,a.1 Oés. [f. med.L. porphy- 
vt-us (see YORPHYRY) + -AN.] Of, or composed 
of, porphyry. 

1638 Sin T. Hersert Jraz. (ed. 2) 62 Moure hundred 
porphirian pillars. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
124 Many lovely Pillars of Porphytian Marble. 

Porphyrian (peifitrian}, @.° (s6.) [ad L. 
type *Porfhyrianuus, f. Lorphyri-us (a. Gr, Mop- 
upios), proper name (f. méppup-or purple) + -dzzes, 
-4N.) Of or pertaining to Porphyrius or Por- 
phyry, the Neo-Platonic philosopher and antagonist 
of Christianity (a.p, 233-¢ 306), or to his doctrines. 

Perphyrian scale or tree, 
a definition of sanz, in the 


[f. as prec. : 


form of a kind of genealogical Substance 

table or tree displaying the 

series of subaltern genera to Corporeal I ncorporeal 
which he may be assigned __ ody 

below the eee Bs suds Body 

stance, and the differentia: . - 

by Ghich eachmtee Waltecn elnimate fnaniniale 
genus is distinguished with. Livi 

in the genus next above it. LTS 

The ‘tree’ is oa aired used Copsible eco s Ble 
as an example of dichotomy. 

Its origin isto be found in Por- “Animal 

phyry's /sugoge in Aristote- Ue 

drs Categorias 2a 13 8¢Q9.(ed. Rational frrational 
salt In the diagram the 

names of the genera occupy — 

the middle ealeaa the Sa Man 


tive differentia are on the left 
hand, the negative differentia 
on the right. 

1593 Nasue Christ's Teares Wks. (Grosart) LV. 194, Pro- 
secute with all your authority, these Porphirian deriders. 
1656 Cow try Mise., Tree ef Knowledge i, That right Por 
pes Tree which did true Logick shew, Each Leaf did 
earned Notions give, And th' Apples were Demonstrative. 
1678 Cupwortn fated, Syst. 


Socrates, Plato, Others. 


89 Even according to the 


Porphyrian Theology it self..the Three Hypostases in the 
Platonick Trinity, are ozooveror, Co-Essential. 1678 Norris 


Coll, Alise. (1699) 59 You err, if you think this is he, Tho" 
seated oo the top of the Porphyrian Tree. 1802-12 Best- 
HAM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 286 Every step it takes 
in the region of particulars, whether dowowards in the Por- 
phyrtian scale, or sideways all round in the field of circum- 
stances affords an additional security. 

B. 5d. A disciple or follower of Porphyry; also 
called Porphyrianist, [F. Porphyrien.] 

1678 Cuoworty Jute’. Syst. & iv. 594 The Arians (as 
Socrates recordeth) were hy Constantine called Porphyrian- 
ists, . because Arius and Porphyrius did both of them alike, 
though upon different grounds, make their Trinity a foun- 
dation for creature-worship and idolatry. 1701 tr. Le Clere’s 
Prim. Fathers (1702) 125 In another Letter..he [Constan- 
tine] enjoins the Name of Porphytus to be given to Arius, 
and his Followers to be called ea pe 1882-3 Schaff's 
Encyel. Relig. Knew!.1. 649 [Diodorus] combated Platonists 
and Porphytians, Marichaeans and Apollinarists. 

Porphyric (pesfitik), a.) Geol, rare. [f Por- 
PHYR- + -lC: in mod.F. forfdyrigue.] = Por- 
PHYRITIC, 

1824 J. Hopeson in J. Raine Alem, (1858) If. 43 The 
bold red seared line of porphyric hills lying cast and west, 

Porphyvric (pesfirrik), 2.2 Chem. [f. Gr. wdp- 
gup-os purple + -1¢.] In forphyric acid (CyH,N20;), 
obtained, as a yellow crystalline powder, or in 
minute crystals, by the action of nitric acid on 
euxanthone, and producing a blood-red colour with 
ammoninm carbonate. . 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 690 Porphyric acid is slightly: 
soloble, with red colour, in pure water; very slightly 
soluble in cold, more soluble in boiling alcohol. J 

Porphyrine! (p/'sfirin). Also6 porphurine, 
g porphyrin. [f. as Porpurric a.! + -1xe 4.) 

+1. = Porruyry. Oés. rare. 

1588 Greene Perimedes Wks, (Grosart) WI. 57 Houses 
stuffed within with plate and outwardly decked and adorned 
with such curious worke of porphurine, as nature in them 
seemeth to be ouerlaboured with arte. 

2. Geol. A porphyritic rock: see quots. 

1811 Pinkestos Pefralogy 1. 88 The Swedish porphyry, 
already mentiooed, approaches nearer to 2 porphyrin, .. 
forming the passage from basaltin to porphyry. 1862 Dana 
Mau. Geol. 79 Porphyrine. Opaque or nearly so... Consists 
of feldspar; sometimes quartz 7s=. 


PORPHYRINE. 


Porphyrine 2. Chem. [f, Gr. méppup-os purple 
+-INE®,} An amorphous alkaloid obtained from 
the bark of an Australian species of d/stouia (N. O. 
dApocynacex), which exhibits a characteristic red 
colour with nitric acid. 

187a Watts Dict. Cheur. V1. 9553 On evaporating the 
ether, the porphyrine remains in the form of a varnish 
soluble in water and in alcohol. 1890 Bittines Med, Dict., 
Porfphyrine, CosHysN3O2, an amorphous alkaloid. 

| Porphyrio (ppafitric), Ornith. Also 7-8 
porphir-, -phyrion. [L. forphyrio (Plin.), ad. 
Gr. roppuptwr the purple coot. In F. porphyrion.] 
A name given by the ancients to the purple coot, 
sultana, or water-hen (see quot. 1894); taken by 
Brisson, 1760, as name of the genus of Aalfide 
including this, distinguished by their deep-blue 
plumage and scarlet bill and legs, widely distri- 
buted in warm and tropical regions. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Lev, xi. 18 The storke, and the 
swanne, and the onocratal, and the parelingy [Vule. 
porphyrionem, 1611 gier eagle, 1885 vulture). 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith, 318 Vhere is sach a Porphyrio as they 
picture, akin to the Coots or Water-heas, 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyet. Supp. Porphyrio, in zoology, the name of a bird 
figured and described by all natural historians from one 
another... It appears to be of the gallinula or moor-hen 
kind, 1872 A. Dometr Ranodf xin, iv. 213 The crimson- 
billed porphyrio, that jerking struts among the cool thick 
rushes. 1890 Victoriaa Stat.,Game Act Sched. iii, [Close 
Season} Land-rail, all other members of the Rail family, Por- 

hyrio, Coots, &c...From the First day of August to the 
Twentieth day of December, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 591 
Of the larger species [of the genus Porpiyriol, P. cernuleus 
seems to be the ‘ Porphyrio’ of the ancients, and inhahits 
certain localities on both sides of the Mediterranean. | 

Hence Porphy‘rionine a. Oriuith., belonging to 
the subfamily Porphyrionine of the Xa//idw, of 
which the genus Porphyria is the type; sé, a bird 
of this subfamily. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Fund's Staad, Dict. 
Porphyrite (pf atirsit), 54.1. Also 6 -phirite, 
7 -phyrit, -pherite. [ad. L. porphyrités a purple- 

coloured precious stone in Egypt (Pliny), ad. Gr. 

noppupirys adj. like purple, m. Ai@os stone of this 

colour, porphyry, f. roppup-os purple: see PokrHYR- 

and -ITE!b, So mod.F. porphyrite, in sense 2.] 
+1. = Porrpuyry 1, Ods. 

x589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie m. xx. (Arh,) 254 Polishers 
of marble or porphirite. 1601 Hottraxnv Péfny IE. 579 A 
number of coluinns and statues there be, all of porphyrit 
orred marble. 1658 W. Burton Zéim. clnéon. 67 It was of 
Porphyrite, or Red Marble Stone, 

attrib, 3877 Harrison England ti. xiii. (1877) §. 253 Some 
were of porphyrite stone. 1601 Hottaxn Péiny 11.573 The 
Porphyrite marble, which also comineth out of Egypt, is of 
a red colour. £736 Drane Adoracune t. ii 14 His Ashes 
were collected, and.,put into a Porphyrite Urn. 

2. Afin. A rock of porphyritic structure ; a inass 
ptincipally felsitic, containing also crystals of oli- 
goclase (or sometimes orthoclase) felspar, and 
occasionally other minerals; = PorrHyry 3. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Afin. (ed. 2) 1. 358 That [porphyry] 
described by Herman..and which he calls a forfhyrite. 
It consists of small sparks of felspar, grains of quartz, 
splinters of hornblende, and fragments of shorl cemented 
together by a scarcely discernible jaspidean cement. | 1878 
Laweence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class, 162 The porphyrite of 
the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, with crystals of oligo- 
clase, and specular-iron, sparkling in a_ reddish-brown 
matrix, 1879 RutLev Stud, Rocks xii, 238 The porpbyrites 
are,, divided into diorite and diabase-porphyrites, 


+ Porphyrite, «. (56.2) Ods. rare. [ad. L. 
porphyrit-is purple-coloured, a. Gr. moppupcris.] 
Purple-coloured. Also ¢//fft, as sb.: see quot. 

1601 Hottann Péray 1. 442 The Porphyrite Figs first 
shew upon the tree, and ordinarily he longest tailed. The 
smallest Figs..come next after and beare the Porphyrites 
companie. [1706 Puiuuirs, Porphyritis, a Fig of a purple 
Colour.] 

Porphyritic (pgifititik), a. Also 7 -etiek. 
[ad. med.L. porphyrilicus, f..L, porphyrités Por- 
PHYRITE; so F, porphyritique. ‘Yhe classical L, 
was porphyretices.) Of or pertaining to the por- 
phyry of the ancients; of the nature or structure of 
the porphyry of modern mineralogists ; sfec. con- 
taining distinct crystals or crystalline particles 
embedded in a compact ground-mass. 

[2387 Trevisa Aiigden (Rolls) V. 131 Pe emperour..made 
beryone a fount stoon of a maner stoon pat hatte porphiri- 
ticus.] 1432-50 tr. Higden ibid., He made a fonte or 
baptistery of a ston porphiritike. 1656 Buount Glossogr., 
Porphyretick, belonging to red Marble, or urple. 1658 
Purturs, Porphyretich, (lat.) belonging to ForpAyrie, ia 
fine reddish marble, streaked with diverse colours. 1799 
Kirwan Geol, Ess. 303 1 reposes on indurated clay, as this 
does on a porphyritic rock. 186a Axstrp Channel isi. 6 
Pinnacles of pie and porphyritic rock would be seen 
to rise ont of large rounded masses of similar rock. 1878 
-Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 80 The texture of a rock 
is termed Porphyritic when distinet crystals or erystalline 
partieles are distributed through an otherwise compact 

rincipal mass or matrix, 1884 Dawson ia Leisure Ho, 

Tie 356/2 ‘I'wo sphioxes in the porphyritic diorite of 
Assouan, 

So Porphyri'tical a, (Worcester 1846) ; lence 


Porphyri‘tically adv. 
1879 Ruttey, Stvd. Rocks xi. 198 The crystals which 
vecur porphytitically in the different varieties afford us 
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a very imperfect clue to these relations, 1882 Getnit_ in 
Nature 7 Dec, 121/2 Mica-schists, in which crystalline 
aggregates of mica have been porphyritically developed. 

Porphyrize (peufiraiz’, v [6 Porruve- + 
-IZE, So, in sense 1, ¥. porphyriser (Dict. Tréevoux}.] 

1. ¢rans. To pound or triturate on a slab of por- 
phyry or the like. 

_ 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 151 The iron is reduced to an 
impalpable powder, which must be porphyrized, and ordcred 
as occasion requires. 

2. ‘lo canse to resemble porpliyry. 

1828 in WessTeR. 

Hence Porphyrization (so I". porphyrisation .. 

183: J. Davies Manual Vat. Ved, 32 Porphyrization or 
levigation is an operation by ineans of which very hard sub- 
stances .. are reduced to an impalpable powder. 1842-57 
in Duncuison Wed. Lew. 1895 11 Aydt. Soc. Lew. 

Porphyroge‘ne, a. rare. [See PorplyRocE- 
nite.) Bort in the purple. 

1849 Por Haunted Palace iii, Round about a throne 
where, sitting (Porphyrogene !).. The ruler of the realm was 
seelt. 

Porphyrogenetie (pp:firodgfnelik), «. [fF 
Porviyk-, PORPHYRO- + GENETIC.) Producing or 
generating porphyry. 

1882 in Ootivie (Annandale), 

+ Porphyrogenite. 0s. exc. in L. form 
porphyroge'nitus, fem. -a. Also 7 -genete. 
(ad. med.L. forphyrogenitis, ad. late Gr, roppupe- 
yevrnros, f. Gr, moppupo-, comb. form of adppupes 
purple + yervyrés born. So I. porphyrogéncte 
(Balzac 1635).) Originally, one born of the 
imperial family at Constantinople, and (as is 
said) in a chamber called the /orfAy ra (muppupa.. 
IIence, a child born after his father’s accession to 
the throne; and in more general or vague scnsc, = 
One ‘born in the ease : see PURPLE 56, 

The actual origin of the name Porphyra is disputed. 

3614 Setpen 77tles éfon. 82 There he found [rene the 
Empresse,..in a house ancieatly appointed for the Km- 
presses childbirth... They call that house, Porpiyra, whence 
the name of the Porphyrogeniti came into the world. 1619 
Purcuas Wicrocosmus Ixxxi. 785 Not in a Palace prepared, 
(as the Porfphyrosenité had in Constantinople}... but in an 
Inne! @1662 Hevitx Leave (1668) 145 Purple is the In- 
perial and Regal colaur, so Nass therefore unta Kings 
and Einperours, that many of the Constantinopolitan Em- 
perours were called Porphyroyenites, because at their first 
coming into the world they were wrapt in Purple. 1729-41 
Cuasners Cyed., Horphyrogenitus, in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the children of the castern emperors... Cedrenus 
will have the word to signify, dork fn the purple palace, or 
the palace of porphyry, a palace so called in Constantinople ; 
wherein the empresses used to lie in. Others derive the 


’ appellation bence, that the imperial children, as svon us 


born, were wrapped in purple; others.., tbat the chamber 
whercin they were born was hung with purple hangings. 
3788 Ginson Deed, § #.(1790) IX, xIviii. 57 In the Greck lan- 
guage lee aad porphyry are the same word:..an apart 
meat vf the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry; it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses ; and the royal 
hirth of their children was expressed by the appellation of 
porphyrogentte,or born in the purple... This peculiar sar- 
name was first applied to Constantine the seventh. 1831 
Scotr Ct. Rods. ini, Anna Comnena..an imperial Priacess, 
porphyrogenita, or born in the sacred purple chamber. 
1857 Sir I. Parcrave Nori, & Lug. IL. ili, 210 Henry, the 
Porphyrogenitus, though a younger son relatively to Otho, 
was the eldest son of royal blood, first born after the acces- 
sion of Duke Henry to the Throne of Charleniagnue. 1893 
Atheneum ur Feb. 184/2 The kind of fun which is to be got 
out of bringing the porphyrogenitus of the English aris- 
tocracy face to face with all that is most modern in the 
American democracy. 

Hence Porphyroge‘nitism, the doctrine of suc- 
cession in a royal family which prefers a son born 
after his father’s accession to one born before that 
event; Porphyrogeniture, the condilion of 
being born ‘in the purple’ (see above). 

1857 Sin F. Parcrave Norm, § Lng. WU. 210 The doctrine 
of Porphyrogenitisin, congenial tv popular sentiment and 
not without some foundation in principle, prevailed influ- 
eatially and widely in many countries and through many 
ages. 1859 Dr Quixcey Posth, Wks, (1891) 1. 59 This 
brou shy Mi within the description of porphyrogeniture, or 
royal birth, 


orphyroid (pfuifiroid), sd. (a.) Geo/. and 
Min. sig Reserva (a)-+ <b, SoF. porphyrotde.] 
A. sé. A rock resembling porphyry or of porphy- 


ritie structure. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Adin. (ed. 2) 1. 369 Many aggregates 
. cannot be arranged uader any general denomination now 
in use. Hence 1 would propose tocall then... Porphyroids, 
281r Pinkerton /etradozy 1.88 Purphyroid. This denomina- 
tion includes such substances as approach the porphyritic 
structure. Ina strict derivation of the term porphyry,. .the 
black and green kinds could only be termed porphyroids. Lbid, 
air Granitic porphyroids are so abundant in all primitive 
mountains, that it is scarcely necessary to select examples. 
1885 Geikis 4exe-d&, Geol. 131 Porphyroid occurs among 
the schistose rocks of Saxony, in the palazozvic area of the 
Ardennes, as well as in Westphalia and other parts of Europe. 

B. adj. Resembling or akin to porphyry. 

1798 Grevite in Phil, Trans, LXXXVIIL, 428 Likethe 
crystals of feldspar which we meet with in the porphyroid 
granites. 2852 I'n. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 1. ii. 96 Por- 

hyroid masses having bases of compact feldspar. 1862 

ANA Jan, Geol. § 85. 79 These are porphyries, or porphy- 
roid rocks. 

Porphyrons (ppiliras), @. poet. rare, (f. Gr. 
moppup-os purple + -0US.] Purple. 


PORPHYRY. 


1884 K. Buiwcrs Mote. Hregiver 1272 Her porphyrous 
heart-veins bull. ; 

Porphyroxin (pfafireksin), sd. Chem. [a. F. 
porphyroxiue Merck 1837,,{ Gr. méppup-os purple 

+ -ox-, f, OXYGEN: see -1N!,] ‘Name for a neutral 
erystallisable substance, composed of a mixture of 
alkaloids (laudanin, meconidin, ete.), oblained from 
opium’ (Spe, Soe. Lex. 1895). 

1838 R. 1. Tuomsox in Brit, -lanwad 332 Porphyroxin. 
1854-67 C.A. Manns Died. Med. Perminol., Porphyroxin, 
an alkaloid, supposed to exist in Bengal opium. 1872 WatI> 
Dict. Chea V1. 936 Porphyroxine. 

Porphyry (p¢ifiri). Forms; a. 5 porfu'rie, 
-furye, -fo'rie, -phu'rye, -phi'rive, -firrie. 8. 
5 purfire, 7 -fere, -fure; 6 -phure, po‘rphier, 
-phuer, 6-7 -phir, -c, 6-9 -phyre, 7 -phere, 
purphire, 7-3 po'rphyr. y. 6 po’rpherie, 
-phury, 7 -phyrie. prophyry, purphorie, $ 
porphiry, 6- porphyry. [The ultimate source 
of the word in all its forins is Gr. méppupos adj. 
purple, roppypa sb. the purple-whelk, and its dye; 
but the slone was called in Gr, mopipupiras, L. por- 
phyrités, whence VPorpuyrtitreE. The Romanic 
names of the stone point however to late L, forms 
*porphyrins, *porpiyius sc. lapis .purple (stone , 
or *forphyrtim, “porphyria: cf Romaic mep- 
pupov. Lor pir fas, Toppipros existed as a proper 
name: sce PORPHYRIAN?.) For the stone, English 
shows three types: a. (in Chaucer, in sense 2) 
Porfie rie, ferric, te, a AV, *forfirte = OF. for- 
Jere mod! forplyrread. late L.type *porpayriis, 
-um, B. porphir, -phyr, carlicr po'rfire, fo rphyre, 
app. (with shifted stress for purfire, forphyrre, 
a. OF. forfire. yy. forphyric, -payey, 10th e. ad. 
late L. type *forphyrias, -1it, 

For the relation of AF. forftvid to Vb. pursire, cf AF. 
navi'rie, OF. navi're, AV. glo'vie, OF. giot re. From V. 
come also Du. forfietr, -fhicr, Ger. forpay'r, Da. Sw. 
perfyr. From the late L. “pot ply rus, uit, also porfiduut 
(Dantel came It, porrfira, forryide, Sp. Py. poryido.] 

1. The word used to render L. porphyrités, Gr. 
roppupitys, the name given to a beautiful and very 
hard rock anciently quarried in Egy pt, composed of 
erystals of white or red plagioclase felspar em- 
bedded in a fine red ground-mass consisting of 
hornblende, plagioclase, apatite, thulite, and witha- 
mite, the last two being bright red in eolour. By 
modern poets often used vaguely, in the sense of a 
beautiful and valuable purple stone taking a high 
polish, ineluding red granite and marble. 

The site of the ancient quarries, after being long lust, was 
discovered by Burton and Wilkinson at Gebel Dokhan, 
near the Red Sea, in lat. 27°20’ N, ‘ 

Tn It, Jorfido nero, porfde verde, were applied to black 
and green rocks of porphyritic structure obtained from 
Sardinia, Greece, and elsewhere, and these have been 
englished as ddack and green porphyry. 

B. 1400-50 Alerander 5275 Pe pilars ware of purfire 
wolischt & hewen. 1560 Bince (Genev.) Asiter i. 6 as gti, 
The beds were of gold and of siluer vpon a pauement of 
porphyre. 1562 Leicn Arnorée (1597) Avjb, The third is 
a piller of Porphier ina golden field. 1589 Lopoe Sirdlaes 
Metam, (Hunter. Cl.) g¢ Where parphore, Ebonie, white, 
and red, al colours stained bee. 1590 Greene Journ. 
Garnet, (1616) 31 The Saphir [is] highlier esteemed for the 
hue, then the Porphuer for his hugenesse. 1596 DAnutr tr, 
Contines (1614) 278 Beautified with many great peeces of 
Porphire and Sarpentine. 1615 G. Saxvvs /raz. 10 Cerigo 
,oace called Porpiyris of his excellent Porphyr. oe 
W. Trawuyt tr. Salsac's Lett. (vol. 1) 77 Precious as Marble 
and Purphire. 1648 Bury [dls (Camden) 217 My great 
grinding-stoane of purfure with the muller to it, aad the 
little: grinding-stonae of purfere with the muller to it, 1690 
Locke Alum. Und. it. vii. $19 Let us consider the red and 
white Colours in Porphyre. @ 1693 Urgusart’s Rabelais 
mn. xxviii. 227 The most durable Marbre or Porphyr. | 

y. 1540-1 Exvor Zaye Coz". (1356) 66 Pillers of Porpherie, 
whiche is a stone of purple colour. 1602 Warxer Add, 
Eng, xi Uxxiii. (1612) gor The Statures huge, of Porphyric 
and costlier matters made. 1644 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct, 
Red-plaster flores which are made so hard and kept so 
polished, that..one would take them for whole pieces uf 
porphyrie. 1645 Zé. June, The floore [of St. Mark's] is all 
inlayed with achats,..jaspers, porphyries and other rich 
marbles, 1750 Jounxsox Nambler No. parol hate two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephesus, 1818 Bysox 
Ch. Har. i. ix, Her pyramid of precious stones, Of por- 
phyry, jasper, agate, and all hues Of gem and marble, 1861 
C.W, Kine Ant. Gems (1866) 64 Porphyry..is easily reeog- 
nised by its deep red colour, thickly dotted with sinall white 
spots. 1872 Rossetti Burden of Nineveh xiii, Made proud 
with pillars of basalt, With sardonyx and porphyry. 

tb. transf. Obs. 

1589 Greene Yudlie's Loue Wks. (Grosart) VIL 115 
Tempering the porphury of hir face with a vermilion blush, 
looking tike Diana when shee basht at Acteons presence. 

+2. With @ and f/, A slab or block of por- 
phyry, esp.a slab used for grinding and triturating 


drugs and the like upon. 06s. 

oa. € 1386 Cuaucer Can. Icom, Prof. § T.222 Oure grounden 
liarge eek in the Porfurie [z. rv. porphirie, -phurye, -fories 
rime oercu‘rie). ; 

y- 1634 Peacham Gentd. Exerc. 1. xx. 65, 1 like best the 
porphyry, white or greene marble, with a mallar or upper 
stone of the same. 1644 Evetyn Wenn 29 Nov., The laver 
or basin fs of one vast, intire, antiq pine 1694 SALMON 
Bate’s Dispens. (1933) 34t/2 The dried Mass to be ground 
each Lime upon a Porphyry. 


PORPHYRY. 


3. Geol. and Afin. a. A rock consisting of a 
compact base of felspathic or other unstratilied 
rock containing scattered crystals of felspar of con- 


temporary age. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. a) 1, 349 Any stone which 
ina siliceous or argillaceous ground, or basis, contains 
scattered specks, grains, or dots of felspar,..is at present 
denominated a ainhea 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem 
iv. (1814) 193 Porphyry. .consists of erystals of feldspar, 
1833 Lyewe Prine. Geol. U1. Gloss. 77 Porphyry..is hence 
applied to every species of unstratified rock, in which 
detached crystals of felspar are diffused through a base of 
other mineral] composition. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Porphyry, 
is a compound mineral or rock, coniposed essentially of 
a base of hornstone, interspersed with crystals of felspar, 
1869 Bristow tr. Miguter's World bef. Deluge ii. 33 ‘Vruc 
porphyry presents a paste esseatially composed of compet 
felspar. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, vii. 134 The 
porphyry of the mineralogist consists of a reddish felspar 
basis with disseminated crystals. 

b. In more general sense: Any unstratified or 
igneous rock having a homogeneous base in which 
crystals of one or more minerals are disseminated. 

Variously specified as feldspar porphyry (= a), basaltic, 
claystone, granitic, greenstone, hornstone, nica, piichsione, 
trachytic porphyry, etc. Quarts porphyry has as ground 
mass an intimate mixture of orthoclase and quartz, contain- 
ing distinct crystals or large grains of quartz. 

The name is sometimes applied even torocks in which the 
porphyritic crystals are absent. Many limitations or defini- 
tions of the term have been proposed by modern mineralogists, 
continental and British, but without any general agreement 
ay to the basis of definition: see, in English, Sir A, Geikie 
Text-bk, Geol. (ed. 1885) 149, Prof. Bonny in Pree. Geol. 
Soc. (1886) XLI. 72, Harper Petrology for Students (ed. 
1g02) 126, etc. 

1813 Dakewett /utrod, Geol. (1815) 119 The term porphyry 
is very vague, being applied to all rocks that have a com- 
pact base or ground m which crystals of any kind are 
unbedded and distinctly visible. 1838 Lyete Adem. Geol. 
xxviii. (1874) 506 When distinct crystals of one or more 
minerals are scattered through a compact base the rock is 
termed a‘ porphyry’, 1838 Jlverray's Mandbh. N. Germ, 
455 High and romantic cliffs, chiefly of porphyry or amyg- 
daloid, abounding in agates, amethysts, ee of great beanty 
and variety, 1858 Guikiz flist. Hodder xi, 240 When a 
trap displays distinct disseminated crystals..it becomes a 
porphyry, 1872 K. 0. Suyra Wining Statist. 32 Quartz 
porphyries and felspar porphyries—massive, and dykes of 
diotite and diabase, occur in many parts. 1878 LAWRENCE 
tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 88 Porphyry is the general desizna- 
tion for all porphyritic rocks with compact main mass or 
matrix. 1883 Chambers’ Encyel, VU 690 Crystals of felspur, 
«quartz, or calcareous spar, disseminated through a base of 
greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry. In the same way, 
there are pitchstone porphyry, basaltic porphyry, claystone 
porphyry, etc. 

4. A collector's name for various moths (so called 
from the colour or markings of their wings). 

1819 SAMOVELLE Eudowol. Compend. 427 The Porphyry 
(Sotys cespitalis). Chalky places. 1832 Rexnin Conspcct. 
Butterfl. § Moths 74 Vhe Porphyry (Scotophila porphyrea) 
appears the end of July. Wings..; first pair dusky red, 
with a purplish tinge, with several white streaks and spots, 
fbid. 14) The Porphyry (?yrausta porpiyrial(s. Wings... 
purplish, with a large golden red or white spot among many 
very minute ones. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as porphyry column, grot, 
house, hue, mortar, slab; b. porphyry-chair, a 
chair used in the installation of a pope; porphyry 
chamber, name of a room in the palace of the 
Emperors at Byzantium (cf, quot. 1727-4t s.v. 
PoRPHYROGENITE); porphyry knot-horn, a moth: 
see quol.; porphyry-sholl, a shell of the genus 
sferex, esp. that from which the purple dye was 
obtained ; porphyry-stone = senses 1 and 2. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. v. 125 Beaten into pouder in 
a purphorie morter of smal bignesse. 1633 P. FLetcuer 
Purple lsd. iu. viii, Elis Pe house glitters in purple 
die; In purple clad himself. 7d... x, With Inke-warm 
waters did in porphyr hue. ¢ 1645 Howett Leéz, (1650) II. 
103 Your Eccho deserves to dwell tn som marble or porphyry 
grot. 18z7 Farapay Chent. Afaip. v. 150 Excellent por- 
phyry mortars are brought to this country from Sweden, 
1870 Morris £arthiy Par, U1. iv. 180 Porphyry cliffs as 
red as blood. 

b. 1656 Birount Glossogy... Porphyry Chair, a Chair of 
Porphyry Marble in the Cloister of St. Jobn Lateran at 
Rome, called Sedes Stercoraria. 1854 Mirman Let, Chr. 
Iv, ViIL (1864) IT. 397 Constantine was seized .. conducted 
to the *porphyry chamber in which Irene had horne him— 
her firstborn son. 1832 Rennie Conspect. Butterfl. & Moths 
214 The *Porphyry Knot-horn (P{Aycita] Porphyrea, 
Curtis), 1753 Cuampers Cyed. Supp., *Porphyry-shell, a 
name given by authors to a species of sea-shell of the 
purpura kind, with a short clavicle and beak. 1460 CArpGRAVE 
Chron, (Rolls) 129 The Pope gave him a ryng and a super- 
altarie of opie ston, whech he had hallowid and blessid, 
1644 Dicey Nat. Bodies xv. (1658) 165 A subtile pouder.. 
much like what filing..of leaf gold upon a porphyre stone, 
may reduce it into. 1715 Leon: Padladio's Archit. (1742) 
IL, 86 It was adorn'd with white Marble, Porphyr-stone,.. 
and.. Statues. 


Porpice, -piece, -pisce, obs. ff. PorPoisE. 

Porpin, -pintine: see Poxcurine 8, 5. 

| Porpita (pf rpit#). Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
néprn buckle-pin, brooch.] Name of a genus of 
Siphonophora: see quots. So Porpi-tid, an animal 
ol the family Porprizde ; Po'rpitoid a., resembling 
this genus or family. 


1842 Branne Dicé. Sc. etc., Porpita, the name of a genus 
of sea-nettles.., characterized by an internal circular flattened 
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taur's Comp. Auat, 98 In Porpita, the disc remains Aat 
and circular, 1883 C. F, Howver in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
107/1 Delicate shapes of ianthina, vellela, and porpita. 


Porpoise (p/spes, -pois). Forms: see below. 
[MIE. forpays, -peys, -foys,a. OF, porpets (12-13th 
c in Godef.), porpats, -po’s (Norman dial. of 
Guernsey pourpets) = L. type *forcus piscts, lit. 
hog-fish or fish-hog: cf. Olt. Aesce porco, Pg. 
peixe porco= L. type *péscis forcus. In cl. L. 
foreus marinus (Pliny) = sea-hog, whence It. 
force marino, Sp. puerco marino; cf also Ger. 
meerschivetn ‘seaeswine’, whence mod.l. mar- 
soutn. In Eng. the first element varied in 14-16th c. 
with Zur- (Caxton forz-); the second element had 
many variations. In 17th c. there was an attempt 


| to Latinize both elements as pore- OY porcit-pisce, 


pl. -prsces; in the 18th c. forfus was prevalent ; 
Johnson has forfotse, forpus ; in the 19th c. usually 
written as and pronounced forfus.]} 

A small cetaceons mammal (Phocaua communis) 
about five fect in length, of a blackish colour above 
and paler bencath, having a blunt rounded snout 


i not produced into a ‘beak’ as the dolphin’s. 


Ilence extended to other species of the genus /’4o- 


| cena, and to various small cetaceans of the family 


Delphinidx, (¥ormerly also as collective pl.) 

Bay porpoise or Skunk porpoise, a larger North American 
porpoise of the genus Lagenoriynchus, distinguished by 
wide hands of yellow and white along its sides. 


a. 4 porpayse, 4-5 -pays, -poys, 4-6 -pas, 
5 -peys, -e, -pys, 5-6 -pes, 6 -passe, -pcse, 
-pyse, -pyshe, 6-9 -pesse, 7 -paise, -piece, -pois, 
-poce, -puis, -puise, -pisce, 7-8 -pess, -pos, 
-pice, 9 -pass; 6-9 porpus, 6- porpoise. 


1309-10 Jurhant Acc. Rolls (Surtees)7, j porpas. 1324- 
fhid. 14, j porpayse et cc Haddoks. 1329 Ace. Chambert, 
Scot, (1771) 7 In emptione unius porpoys, 5s. ?¢1390 
form of Cury § 108 Porpeys in broth, 1530 Pascr. 


256/2 Porpas a fysshe, sversovyn, 61532 Du Wes Zutred. 
dy, in Palsgr, 913 Porpasse, daniphin. 1533 VMivor Cast. 
flelihe (1539) 69b, Greatte fyshes of the sec, as thurle- 
pole, porpyse and sturgeon. 1541 Ae? 33 Hen. Vill, c. 2 
Sturgeon porpose or senle. 18542 Boorne pe xiii. 
(1870) 268 A young porpesse, the whiche kynde of fysshe 
is nother praysed in the olde testament nor in physycke. 
1552 Heutort, Porpyshe fyshe. sggo Greene Aver too 
fate (1600) 63 Neither flesh nor fish as the Porpus. 160x 
ottaxo Pézry 1. 241 ‘Whe Porpuisses..are made like the 
Dolphins. 1612 Drayton oly-old. v. 80 Wallowing Por- 
pice sport and lord it in the flood. 1628 Dicsy } uy. Aedi- 
terran. (1868) 9, I neuer yet saw store of porposes playing, 
but soone a storme ensewed. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 7/7 av. 
213 Porpiece. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes 28 Fishes..over- 
grown with fat, as you have seen Porpisces. 1661 Lovett 
élist. Anim. & Alin. 217 Porpaise...‘Tursions or Sea Hoggs 
are fatter than Dolphins. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Phevenot's 
fravu. 6 A Porpess..taken with a Fish-gig above Multa. 
1698 ‘I'vson in PAI. Trans. XX, 128 The Dolphin and 
Porpois. 31700 W, Kine /ransactionecr 48 He had the 
Misfortune to he Scratched hy the Tooth of a Porpos. 
1709 ‘I. Rowinson Vind, Mosaick Syst. 45 Porpices.. 
which delight in sporting and playing upon the waves. 
4927 Philip Quarll 59 A great number of Porpuses. 1774 
Gouosm. Mat, fis, (7761 VI. 329 There the porpess and 
the shark continue their depredations, 1802 BInGcLEY 
Ait. Biog. (1813) 11.16 The Porpesse is well known in all 
the Enropean seas, 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan 111. 416 
‘Throwing up the water, like a porpass, in a gale o' wind. 
1834 MeMurtae Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 111 The Por- 
poise has no rostrum, but a short and uniformly convex 
muzzle. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. IL. 193 The grand 
shoal..of which the arrival is announced by the number 
of its greedy attendants, the gannet, the gull, the shark, 
and the porpus. 

B. 4-5 purpays, § -peys, -paysse, -poys, 
pourpays, 5-6 purpose. 

1400-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 603 Famulo .. por- 
tanti j purpays. ¢1440 Aue. Cookery in LMousch. Ord. 
(1790) 427 Make the nombuls of pu’ « ©1440 Prony. 
Parv. ue Purpeyss, fysche. ¢1460 FRussnet Bk, Nur- 
ture 724 Purpose rosted on coles. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 
12/2 Fro the see to you come Whales, pourpays [F. 
Balainnes, porc de mer). 1§86 Bricnt Jfe/anch, vi. a7 The 
Monsters of the sea. .are ceals purposes and such like. 

y. 6 pork pisce, porkepes, 6-7 porcpisce, 
7 porepis, porkpisce, porcupisce, -pice, -pise, 
porcipize, pore’pisce, 

1565 Gotoinc Ovid's Met. 1, (1593) 10 The ugly seales 
and pork pisces now to and fro 4 flote. 1595 PENSER 
Colin Clout 251 His heard Of stinking Seales and Porcpisces. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vu. iii. 739 A great dead fish, 
round like a Porepis. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes nt. 67 A 
Sturgeon, a Sea-Calfe, a Porcipize. 1662 Fertuam Low 
Countries in Resolves, etc. 60 The people that thrive and 
grow rich by war, like the Porcpisce, that playes in the 
storm. 1678 DevoEn Ad for Love v.i, Her Eunuch there | 
That Porc'pisce bodes ill Weather. 1684 O'FLanertv IF, 
Connaught (Irish Arch. Soc.) r05 Eighteen porcupices.. 
were taken near Tombeola. 

Db. attri’. and Comb., as porpoise beef, diving, 
hide, lace, otl, shin; porpoise-like adj. and adv. 

4.3533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) N vj, 
Ilis shooes of a porkepes skynne. 1555 EpEn Decades 351 
This cape may be easely knowen, by reason the rysynge of 
itislyke a porpose hedde. 1618 Barton Courtier § Country- 
Man (Grosart) 14/1 A great man..sent him fora great dainty 
a Porpose Pye or two cold. 1651 Davenant Gondibert i. 
xxxi, The Prince, could Porpoise-like in Tempests play. 
1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipés Ser. ui. 376/1 


disk of a calcareous and horny texture. 1878 Bett. Geven- | Some find porpoise-oil to give most uniform satisfaction 


PORR. 


{for lubricating a watch). 1894 Orting (U.S.) XX1V. 1223/1 
The oild porpoise-hide thigh-hoots. 1898 F. ‘Tl. Butten 
Cruise Cachalot 1g Porpoise beef improves vastly by keeping. 
1905 MWestit.Gaz. 26 Aug. 9/2 The ‘Plunger’ was put through 
her paces at porpoise diving, ascending repeatedly to the 
surface, long enongh to get her bearings, and immediately 
disappearing again. y 

orporate (pg'uporét), a. rare. [ad. It. sor- 
porato, epithet of a Cardinal :-L, purpuratus clad 
in purple, PurpuraTe, f. parpera purple: sce 
“ATE 2) Clad or robed in purple. 

1868 Browntne Ring & Bk. v. 227 Paul shal! be porpo- 
rate, and Girolamo step Red-stockinged in the presence 
when you choose. 

Porpore, -pre, -pur(e, obs. ff. pu7puze, PURPLE. 

Porpos, -e, obs. forms of Porroisr, PUBPosE. 

Porpoynte, -pyn: see PoRCUPINE B, ¥y. 

Porprise, variant of Pourrrise Oés., precinct. 

Porpuis(e, -pus, -pys(he, obs. ff. Porrolse. 

Porr, purr (p/!, p21), sb. Now dial. Also 
4-5, 9 nor, 6 porh(e, 9 pore, pur. [f. Porr v.] 

1. A fire poker. 

1357-8 Durhant Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124, j porr pro 
camino, ixd, 1387-8 /éfd. 266 In emendacione unius por 
de ferro. 1407-9 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1897) XML. 518 In iti 
porres alias naundirens. 1964 Wills § Jv. N.C. (Surtees) 
i 223 One Iron chimney, one porr, one payre of toynges. 
1629 in Naweorth Housch. Bés. (Surtees) 265 For mendinge 
the kitchinge fire porre. a@1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, 
Poker, a pointed Porr to raise the Fire. 1825 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss., Por, Pore, a poker for stirring the fire. 1855 
Rosixson iWVAithy Gloss., Porr, the fire-poker. 

2. A thrust, a poke; a kick. 

1589 J. Mutvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 273 Missing his 
ward, he gettesa porh at the left pape, wharof he dies. /6id. 
275 \ porhe of a rapper. paypeetear Bluse of Mearns 155 
(E.D.D.) A simple pur wi’ a ie's fit Maks ’t rin a mast 
prodigious bit, 1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., He gave hima 
pur in the side with his thumb, 

3. fig. A state of agitation or trouble. 

1842 HH. J. Dasiet Bride of Scio 175 In sich a pore. 1865 
UN eg Cornish Tales (1868) 84 Nothing but pors will be 
this night. : 

Porr, purr (pf, pz), vu. _ Now only °diad. 
Forms: 4-6 porre, 6 pooro, 6- por(r, pore, 9 
pur(r. [ME. forre = MDu. forren (purren), 
Du, forrer, MLG., LG. (whence Ger.) purren 
(LG. also purcn), MHG. phurren, Ger. dial. 
pfurren, Dan, (from LG.) purre, to poke, prod, 
thrust, stir up, instigate. Cf. Gael., Ir. purr to 
thrust, drive, jerk; app. from English, 

‘Vhis verb has the appearance of being of onomatopecic 
origin, fry being a natural expression of thrusting. But 
its common use In ME., MDu., and MLG., indicates a 
common origin in WGer., and it is remarkable that no trace 
of it is found in any of the lang before the x4the.} 

1. ¢vaus. To thrust, prod, poke, push (anything), 
as with a spear or stick. 1n mod. dial, esp. used 
of poking the fire: cf. Porg sd. 1. 

@1go0-s0 Alexander 5560 Pai sett in a sadd sowme & 
sailid his knigtis, Porris doun of bis princes & persys bar 
schildis. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 43/2 sich 
gyrneth as a dogge dooeth, when one porreth hym in the 
teeth with a stycke. 1570 Levins rage 155/38 To Podde 
or porre, pingere. 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict, Purr, to stir, 

oke, esp...the fire [or] the embers of a brick oven. (Cited 
front Lancashire, Lincoln, East Anglia.) : 

b. To thrust, push, poke (anything) 77, etc.; 
refi, to intrude, 

1573-80 Baret Aly. P 579 To porrein. 1870 Axon Black 
Ant. 43 (Lancs.) If he were to pur his ugly face theo 
th’ dur hoyle. (1899 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh, 
s.v., Ex hanna invited me, so I shanna pore myself. 

2. intr, To make a poke or thrast. 

1560 Brcon New Catech, Wks. t. 519 Let them not bite 
their lippes, nor scratte their heade, nor rubbe theyr elbowes, 
nor pore in theyr eares, ¢1566 Merie Tales of Skelton in 
S.'s Ws, (1843) I. p. Ix, Then with her distaff she would 
poore in at hym. 

3. ¢raus. To stuff, stop, cram, fill (a receptacle 
or space) with anything. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxfi}, (Bodl. MS.), 
Harden..is clensinge of offal of hempe oper of flaxe and 
men in olde tyme cleped it stipa as it were stoppinge ober 
porringe for Perwib chynes and cliftes of schippes beene 
porred and stoppid. 1538 Eryor Dict., Con/ercto, to stuffe, 
or porre. 1777 flora Subseciv2 335 «. D. D.) You quite 
pore me, ; x 

4. To thrust or push with the foot; to kick, 
‘esp. to kick with thick boots or clogs’ (Z. D. 
Dict. cited from Lancash., Chesh., Derby). 

1812, 1827 [implied in purring, purrer below]. ¢ 1860 
Staton Rays fro’ th’ Loomenary (Bolton) 37 Hoo up wi har 
foot an purred th’ book reet into th’ lone. | 1867 Wigan 
Observer 23 Feb, But Shaw would not give over, and 
‘purred * me behind the ear as I was picking my money up, 
1886 B. BrierLey Cast upon World xxiii 379 Folk thinkin 
if they con purraclod i’ pieces.. they're fit for a farmin’ job. 

Tlence Po'rring, pu‘rring vé/. sb. (also atérib. )5 
Porrrer, pu'rrer, a heavy boot or clog to kick with. 
15..in Retrospective Rev. F eb, (1853) 208 Lyke as the fissher 
wolle take on hym to selle An ele in Themmys by porte 
with his spere.  13t9 Horman Vudg. 182 Yf the cattell.. 
nat kepte fro the Ieese: they wyll be in parel of brastynge, 
for porrynge. 717 Closeburn inv, (Nithsdale) (Jam.), A 
chimney tongues, and shovel, a porring iron, and hearth 
besome. 3812 Sporting Mag. XL. 249 Carter..sent forth 
from the purring part of Lancashire. 1827 Blachwv. Mag: 
Oct. 453/1 One smashed his os frontis with the nailed heel 
of a two-pound wooden clog, a Preston Purrer. 1855 Mars. 
Gasket North & S. xxv, He and 1 will have an up and 


PORRACEOUS. 


down fight, purring an’ a‘, 1899 Birucingham Weebly Post 
ar Jan. 12/4 You put your purring clogs on, and you insisted 
on having a purring match with Grey, 

Porraceous (pptéfes), @. Also 7-9 erron. 
-acious. [f. L. porrdceus of or like leeks, leek- 
green, f. porrwm leek: see -ackous. So F. porracé.J 
Of the nature or colour of the leek; leek-green. 

1616 Suary. & Marku. Country Farine 198 Hard tumours, 
whether scirrous or porracious. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 
Treat. vi. vii. 432 Lf the lesser Intestines be wounded, he 
will be troubled with poraceous Vomiting. 1730 Stuaar in 
Phit, Trans. XXXV1. 347 The Vomiting of porraceous 
Bile. 1847 E, J. Seymour Severe Dis. L. 48 It is known... 
as ‘porracious vomiting’, or leek-green sickness, froin its 
colour. 1891 Miss Dowir Gir? in Narp. x, The queerly- 
formed porraceous glass bottle. ‘ 

Porray, porrey. Now Se. Forms: a. 5 porre, 
-y, -ay, -ey, (poyra, 8 poiree, porree). 8. 5 
pur(r)e, 8- Sc. purry. y. 4-5 perre, 5 -ey(e,-y(e, 
pereye, 6 perrie. [ME. a. OF. forde:—lale and 
med.L. forrita, f. porrium leck + -ata: sec -ADE. 
The mod.F. soirée goes with fozreau, Ol. forrel, 
porrean leek, The history of the y forms is obscure ; 
they may have another origin, 

The word was possibly associated in sense with F. prrce 
thick soup: cf. ‘ porry of pese’ with F. prerde de pois.) 

A soup or broth made of vegetables (as leeks, 
peas, or cabbage) or fish, boiled and passed through 
a sieve, and added to soup-stock or alinond-milk, 
with various flavourings. 

In Se., purry is pottage made of chapped kale and oatmeal, 

2ex390 Form of Cury § 70 (1780) 39 Perrey of Peson. 
fbid. § 73, 49 Take and seh white peson and take oute be 
perrey. c1420 Liber Cocornne (1862) 42 Pen poroughe fe 


wyntur his curse schal holde, Neghe lentone seson_bat 
porray be bolde. /did. 44 For blaunchyd porray. ‘Take 
thykke mylke of almondes., heke [?leke] hedes. /di+2., 


Porry of white pese. /d%f. 47 Porray of mustuls [mussels]. 
€1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 14 Blawnche Perrye. Take pe 
Whyte of the lekys.. Almaunde Mylke, an a lytil of 
Rys [ete ¢1440 Prop, Parv. 409/2 Porre, or purre, 
potage (S. pese potage), Af/seumz. €1450 Tivo Cookery. 
bks. go Blanche porrey. Take blanche almondes, And 
grinde hem, and drawe hem with sugur water thorgh a 
streynour;..pe white of lekes [etc]. 1483 Cath. cling. 
286) Porray, porreta, porrata. 1878 Lyte Dodoers ut. 
xliii. 377 The broth of a chicken, or.. Perrie made of Pease, 
or some other lyke liquor. 19780 Foraes Dominie Depos' 

Tartan-purry, meal an* bree, Or butt'ry brose. a 1800 
in R. Jamieson Pop, Sadi, (1806) 1. 312 Put on the pat wi’ 
the parry. 

Porrect (pgrekt), a. Zool, [ad. L. porrectus 
stretched out, extended; see next.] Stretched out 
or forth; extended, esp. forward. 

1819 G. SamouetLe Entontot. Compend. 233 Palpi filiform 
.. scarcely longer than the head, porrect. 1826 Kixsy & 
Spe. Entomod. 1V. 317 Antenne... Porrect.., when they are 
placed parallel with each other, and in the same line with 
the body. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 87 Porrect man- 
dibles, one of which—the left—is toothed on the lower side. 

Porrect (pérekt), v. [f L. porrect-, ppl. stem 
of porrigére to stretch out in front of oneself, put 
forth, extend, offer, f. pow = pro-forth + regére to 
stretch, direct. The pa. pple., the first part to be 
used, was orig. forrect (ad. L. porrectus : ef. prec.).] 

1. ¢rans. To stretch out, extend (usually, a part 


of the body), Now only in Nat. Hisé. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy wm, xxviii. (MS, Dighy 230) 
If. 13471 To eche partie and extremyte Of his body lyneally 
porrecte Thorug nerfe and synewe driven & directe. 1432- 
50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) VI.17 The Romane empyre, that was 
Peete from the occean of Briteyne unto the costes of 

ersida. 186 Hor, Suitn Zor Hidd (1838) 11. 94 The 
Doctor again porrecting his forefingers. 1874 Westwoon 
Thesaur Entom, O.con. 24 The prosternum is porrected in 
front of the anterior coxa, forming a sharp, compressed, 
eurved and setose point. 

b. To hold (a thing) out éo some one for his 
acceptance : ef. PoRRECTION 2, ? Ods. rare. 

1432-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) VI. 181 Supposynge hym to 
have porrecte the chesable after to [sic] masse to oon of 
his ministres, | 

+2. To direct or present (a prayer or petition), 

61425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 18 And he..felle downe 
a-forne the Awter, porrectynge his meke prayers tu henyn. 
1460 CarGrave Chyon. (Rolls) 266 ‘The praiere of certeyn peti- 
ciones whech were porrect in the Parlement. 1483 in /.¢¢/. 
Rich, L1t §& Hen. Vit (Rolls) 1. 12 A bill of peticion which 
the lordes..and the commons..solemplye porrected unto 
the kinges highnes. 

3. To put forward, tender (a document, etc.) ; to 
produce or submit for examination or correction. 
Ods. exc. in eccl. law. 

2774 Be. Haturax anal, Ron. Law (1795) 96 By the 
new Law, an Actor gave caution to contest ibe Suit, within 
two Months after porrecting his Libe!. 1848 in State Triads 
VI. 413, [ porrect a schedule, which I pray to be read. 
1892 Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. §), Porrecting, producing 
for examination or taxation, as porrecting a bill of costs, by 
a proctor. 1880 7mes 22 Dec, It is part of the old practice 
that the promoter of the suit should draw up the sentence, 
and ‘ porrect' it, as it is called, tothe Judge for his adoption, 
subject to any alterations that he may make. 

b. dumorously. To tender, deal out. 

1746 Frevowe 7rue Patriot No. 13 Which I no sooner 
perceived than I porrected him a remembrance over the face. 

Hence Porreeted Af/. a., extended forward. 

1653 R. Sanorrs Physiogn. 277 Consider the porrected 
form of the nose. 1848 Elaapy in Pve. Ber. Nat. Club 

Tl, No. 6. 337 The antenna are distant, porrected, 

50 Porrectate a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


{ 
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Porrection (pérekfan). [ad. L. porrection-em, 
n. of action t. forrigcre: sec prec. So F. forrec- 
tion.] 


+1. Stretching out; extension, Oés. rare. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u. iv. 154 The Broad Muscle... 
hy its porrection,.may serve to open the Lye. 

2. The action of holding out for acceptance; 
proffering ; offer; presentation, Now only Zecd, 

its M,. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 322 With Porrections or 
Surrenders of the Submissive Herba ( Jorrigeve Aerbani) or 
of the more Victorious Palm or Laurel, 1890 Guardian 
25 June 1030/2 ‘This decree declared the porrectivn of the 
cup and patet to be the matter essential to validity in the 
eriiation of priests. 1897 Tad/et 8 May 726 How are we 
to account for their retaining the porrection or delivery of 
the Gospel Book? 

Porret (pp'rét). Now only da? Forms: 4 
porete, (porrocte), 4-6 poret, porettie, 5 por- 
rete, -ette, 5-7 (9 dal.) porret, 9 dia’. pourct(t, 
purrit. (ME. foret, forette, a. OF. port leek 
(also foretfe small kind of onion), & L. porram 
leek + dim. suffix -e¢ (-e¢ée), -ET.] A young leek 
or onion; a scallion. 

le1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 5355/7 Portus, 
i. poret, ic Ick.] 1362 Lancu. 7% PA A. vile 273. FP haue 
purettes and percy! and moni Colplontes. 
Susan 107 Pe perscl, be passencp, poretes to pretie, 1483 
Caxton Gof?, Leg. 267/2 ‘Thou etar of porrette wene thou 
to take me out of myn hows. 1§30 PaLsor. 256/2 Porret 
yong lekes, foretic. 1573 Tusser Jfush. xxxix. (1878) 94 
Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen. .31 Poret. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. EA. 323 Why Garli As, Molyes, and Poriets 
have white roots,deep green leaves,and blacke seeds? 1858 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., Porret, the common name of the plant 
Allium porrum. 


Porrey: see Porry. 


Porridge (pe'ridz), s+. Forms: 6 porage, por- 
radge, 6-7 -edge, 6-8 -ige, 6-8 (9 dra/.) -age. 7 
-idg, Sc. (9 dial.) -itch, 7- porridge. 8. 6 parage, 
8 dial. parrage, 9 Sc. parridge, -itch. [Altered 
form of Pottace, Poppisn (cf. PorRincEer). In 
sense 1, possibly influenced hy Porray. In Sc. and 
Eng. dial., usually construed as collective plural.] 

+1. Pottage or soup made by stewing vegetables, 
herbs, or meat, often thickened with pot-barley or 
other farinaceons addilion. Cf. GRUEL sé, 3. Ods. 

¢ 1832 Du Wes /atrod, Fr in Patser, 1070 Ve have alredy 
eaten your porage. 1538 Bate JAre Lawes 1566 They 
lone no pese porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. r1gs0 
Lever Ser, (Arb.) 122 Hauyng a fewe porage made of 
the brothe of the same byefe, wyth salte and otemell. 1561 
Hotivpusu /Jove. eee 18b, Take a dishe full of Hempe 
sede .. Braye it well and strayne it wyth warme water so 
that it become as a thyn parage. 1873 Yiadate's Obed, 
Chr. Man Wks. 166 If the porage [1528 podech] be burned 
..or the meate ouer rosted, we say The bishop hath put his 
foote in the potte. 1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's Lfusb. u. 
(1586) 56 This sort [of Colwoorts]..is sod with Baken and 
ysedin Porredge. 1601 B. Jonson Poctaster 1. iv, He will 
eate a legze of mutton, while Lam in my porridge. 1660-1 
Pepys Diary 25 Feb., There we did eat some nettle porrige, 
which was inade on purpose to day,,.and was very good. 
1748 Susanna Darwin in £. Dariin's Life (1879) 8 Till 
one, Pease Porrage, Pottatoes and Apple Pye. 19755 
eed Porridge.., food made by boiling meat in water; 

roth. 31808 Med. Fraud. XV. 427 Some persons have been 
rendered delirious by eating porridge, wherein it (Fool's 
parsley] had been used instead of parsley. 

b. See PLUM-PORRINGE. 

2. A soft food made by stirring oatmeal (or occas. 
some other meal or cereal) into boiling water (or 
milk); in cooling, it becomes more or less con- 
gealed. Often with distinguishing word, as oatmeal 
pr», wheatmeal p., rice p. 

@1643 W. Cartwricnr if? of Fare Comedies, etc, (1651) 
228 Jinprimis some Rice Porredge, sweet, and hot. a 1674 
Craaznnon Hist. Red, xu. § 86 Here he had such Meat 
and Porridge as such People use to have. 1705 Watt Hist, 
/nf. Bapt, (1844) 1. xix. 355 Having his belly tilled, and bis 
head bedulled, with Scotch porridge. @ 1776 in Herd Coéfect. 


a1qoo M7stild of 


PORRY. 


' ¢a cool one's (own) porridge, to reserve one’s advice, 


etc. for one’s own use (cl. PoTTAGE 4). 

1sg6 Nasur Saffron Walden 75 He carries the poake for 
a messe of porredge in Christs Colledge. 1678 Davnen 
Limberham wy i, That is a chip in porridge; it is just 
nothing, 1694 Motreux Nadelais v. xxvii, (1737) 129 
Spare your Breath to cool your Porridge. 1764 eae 
Patron 1, Wks. 1799 1. 335, | never got salt to my porridge 
till 1 mounted at the Royal Exchange. 1816 Scor1 Of? 
Afort. xxxvi, Mold your peace, sir,..and keep your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge. 1836 uWVagopicoa 35 
(.1),D.), It’s as plain as parridge that he was both a 
Roman and Socinian. 

5. attrib, and Coms., as porridge basin, bowl, 
dish, pan, seasoner, -supping ; porridge faced, -fed, 
-itke adjs.; ‘t porridge-belly: sec quots.; por- 
ridge-iee, broken ice forced into a continuous 
mass, pack-ice; porridge-pot, the pot in which 
porridge is cookel; porridge-stick, a stick used 
for stirring porridge; porridge-time (Sc. and 
dral,), breakfast-time (or supper-time). 

1580 Houtveann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Grand potager, or 
mangenr de potase, a *porrige belly. 1681 W. Ropertsox 
Phrascol. Gen. (0693) 446 A luge, greal,.. porridge-belly 
Friar, 1830 Scots Demonol. i. 45 In the ease uf the “por. 
tidge-fed lunaic. 1880 Scrvduers Mag. Jan. 331/2 Fhe 
water wis full of “porridgedce., 1889 R. Harvey 27, 
Pere. Dedo 2 A large P. with a wide mouth Hke a “por- 
radge pott. 1843 Lytton asf #ar. u_vi, Love and 
Finw pease are two ill things in the porridge-pot. 1895 
Dover $fark Muaree Lett. iii, (rg-2' 53 Always a lady. 
whether she was [etc.]. .or stirring the porridge, which I can 
see her doing with the “porridge-stick in one hand. 1816 
Scotr Of2 Mort. xiv, Vhis morning about ‘parritch-time, 

Hence Porridge v., a. 7/7, to lorm porridge ; 


. bd. fraus. to supply with porridge (Cent, Dict. 


Scot. Songs 11. 182 Ye's get a panfu’ of plumpin parrage; . 


And butter in them. 18:6 Scotr Ofd Afort. vi, They Te 
ude parritch eneugh. 1856 Kane 4ret. Expl. 1. xix. 193 
ooked them a porridge of meat-biscnits and pea-soup. 

1859 Jeruson Brittany ix. 199 Oatmeal porridge formed a 

considerable part of the people’s food. 

3. a. fig. A conglomeration, n hotchpotch; un- 
substantial stuff. 

1642 G.Catsine (¢itdc) A Messe of Pottage, very well seasoned 
and crumbd, with Bread of Life,. against the contumelious 
slandeters of the Divine Service, terming it Porrage. 1662 
Preys Diary 24 Aug., Young people. .crying out ‘ Porridge ’ 
often and seditiously in the Chureh, and they taok the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, they say, away. 1705 HicKEKINGILL 
Priest-cr. w. ii. 22 All other Devotion in the Church is but 
Porridge, as they prophanety word it; give us Sernions, 
Sermons, Long-winded Sermons. 1790 Burke Fx, Rez. 
Wks. Vv. 41 A..sermon, in which there are some good moral 
and religious sentiments, ..mixed up in a sort of porridge of 
various political opinions and reflexions. 1852 P. Paricy's 
oe Peter Parley’s literary porridge for the month of 

arch. 


b. ¢vansf. Something of the consistency of thick 
soup or porte. 


1700 S. Sewart Diary 5 Dec., Because of the Porrige of 
snow, Bearers..rid to the Grave. 


4. In proverbial phrases ; e.g. a mess of porridge : 
see MESS sb. 2; s0/ to carn salt to one’s porridge, 
ie. to enrn practically nothing ; fo keep one’s breath 


1890\; Porrridgy @., resembling porridge. 

1629 Wintusor Let. in Mew Lag. (1853) §. 435 Let my son 
Henry provide such peas as will porridge well, or else none. 
1859 ATKINSON Ualks & Talks (1592) 356 Their damp cloud 
seats and porridgy mists. 1897 Ad/dutt's Syst. Med. Ut. 
791 Becoming gradually thicker, tilt in the second week 
a porridgy consistency may he attained. 

Porriginous (p/ridgines), ¢. [ad. L. forri- 
gindsus full of scurf, f. forrigo, -inene scurt, dan- 
diff: see -ovs.] Of, pertnining to, or affected 
with porrigo, 

1828 Glasgow Med. Frail. 1 Feb. Porriginous ophthalmia 
is a disease of early life. 18g2 T. HL. Dercrss Van, Drs. 
Skin 164 They have described six varieties .. under the 
title of porriginous eruptions, 

ll Porrigo (praigo). Path. [L. porrigo scurf, 
dandruff.] A name for several diseases of the scalp 


characterized by scaly eruptions. 

1906 Prituirs, Porvige,..Scurf or Scales on the Head, Fye- 
brows, or Beard. a 1801 W. Hrsernen Covi. xviii. (1800! 
127 The porrigo, or scald head, begins with little spots of 
a branny scurf. 1899 Addurl’s Syst. Med. VIM. 5265 
Recognised as a distinct disease under the name of ‘Con- 
tacious porrigo’. : 

Porringer (ptindga1). Forms: a, 6 por- 
(rjeger, porrager. 8. 6 porrynger, 6-7 porin- 
ger, 7 porrenger. 7- porringer. [An alteration 
of the earlicr potager, poddinger, going with for- 
ridge from polage, poddige. Yor the w cf. passen- 
ger, messenger.) A small basin or similar vessel 
of metal, earthenware, or wood, from which soup, 
broth, porridge, children’s food, ete., is eaten: 
variously specialized in different localities: sce 
Exug. Dial. Dict, 

ts2a in Bury Wil/s (Camden) 115, iiij saweers of pewter, iij 
poregers of pewter. 1538 /déd. 135, vj pewter porryngers. 
1578 in Gent/, Mag. July (1861) 36, vi. porragers of pwter, 
xd. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 239 Pot the iuyce 
into a Tinne Poringer. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 14g From Spaine, what bringeth our Traueller? 
A scull cround hat of the fashion of an olde deepe porringer. 
1596 SHaks. Taw, Shr. ww. ili, 64. 1661 Preys Diary 
29 May, Rose early, and put six spoons and a porringer of 
silver in my ket to give away to-day, 1784 FRANKLIN 
Axntobiog. Ve 1840 [. 102, 1 ate it out of a two-penny 
earthen porringer. 1798 Woansw. IVe are Seven 47 And 
often after sunset, Sir, When it is light and fair, | take my 
little porringer, And eat my supper there. 1840 Dickexs 
Old C. Shop \xi, A tin porringer containing his breakfast. 
1855 Rosinson Whithy Gloss., Porringer..,a coarse earthen 
pipkin, with a loop handle at the side. 1891 G,. H. 
Naeweys Prev. & Cure Dis. ui. ti. 431 A porringer, gradu- 
ated so as to mark the quantity of its contents, is useful. 

b. A hat or cap resembling a porringer: cf. 
quot. 1594 in prec. Asorors, 

1613 Suaks. //en, Vi tJ, v. iv. 50 A Habberdashers Wife 
..rail’d ypon me tilt her pinck‘d pourrenger fell off her head. 
1820 W. ee Shetch-bk., Little Brit, §16 There is the 
little man with a velvet porringer on his head. 

ce. attrib. and Comb. 

1860 Morey Vether?, (1868) 1. ii. 2 Their little velvet 
porringer-caps stuck on the sides of their heads.  rgor 
Athenzum 27 July 132/1 Another of these porringer-shaped 
cups with two handles. 

Hence Porringerful. 

1904 Brit. Med. Frni. 3 Dec. 1517/1 Half a porringerful 
of foul fluid making its escape. 

Porriwiggle, variant of PoLtiwoc. 

Porry. Sik Weaving. [?] The portion of the 
warp lying between the warp-roll or beam and the 
back of the heddles or harness through which 


the threads pass. ' 
1790 Trans. Soc. Aris VIII. 166 A power of shortening 
the porry occasionally, J/é/d. 169 The porry may be made 


PORT. 


of any length. 183: G. R. Poatrr Sil& Manuf. 274 Re- 
moving all roughnesses and inequalities in the warp threads, 
or, as the weavers call it, picking the porry. 

Porry: see Porray. Pors, -e, obs. f. PURSE. 
Porselan, -seland, -slin, obs. ff. Vorcenaiy. 
Porselane, -sulaigne, obs. ff. PuRsLAnE. Por- 
sewe, -sue, obs. ff. Pursur, Porsyllogism, 
var. of PROSYLLOGISM. 

Port (poet), 54.2 Also 4-6 porte, 5 poort. 
[OX. fort haven, harbour, ad. L. fort-us haven, 
harbour. In MI. reinforced by F. fort (= Pr. 
forl, Sp. puerto, Pg., It. porto) of same origin. 
Sense 5 ditectly from OF.) 

I. 1. A place by the shore where ships may 
ran in for shelter from storms, or to load and 
unload; a harbour, a haven. 

¢893 K. AEcrreo Ores. 1. i. § 20 Ponne is an port on sude- 
weardum ba:m lande, bone manhixt Sciringesheal. /érd.§ 21, 
He seglode on fif dagan to pa:m porte be mon hict et Hepum. 
1330 R. Brusxe Chron. (1810) 31 Ata haven of Sandwich, 
in pe portis mouth. 1390 Gower Conf HE. 258 He ar- 
ryveth: Saofin the port of Antioche. 1432-50 tr. /igden 
(Rolls) 11. 163 Hauenge also more plesaunte portes [].. fortus 
actonmmodatiores, 1387 more profitable hauenes}, 1455-6 
Cal. Anc. Ree. Dublin (1389) 1. 299 ML omaner_schyppys 
that cumyth withyn the portys of the cittie of Dyvelynz. 
1585 T. Wasutxcton ur. Nicholas’s Voy. tii. 3 The 
yles Baleares..haue good ports, /éid. xi. 13. We arryued 
at the porte of Rone. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 8 Being Master of that Iste, they conld break 
the Chain that secured the Port, which was stretched from 
the Castle St. Angelo tn the Spur of the said Isle. 1726 
Swret Grdliver a. viii, To set me safe ashore in the first port 
where we arrived, 1887 STEVENSON L'aderwoods xxviil. 61 
1 must arise..and to port Some lost complaining seaman 
pilot home. 

b. fig. A place, position, or condition which one 
takes refuge in, or endeavours to arrive at. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 16387 ‘Yo aryven vp at so 
holsom a Port, and at so notable an havene, to ffynde 
Reffuyt and Refuge, O blyssed lady, inthe. ¢ 2430 — Vu. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 Thoruhe helpe a ae at gracious 
poort t'aryve, Ther to have mercy kneelyng on our kne. 
1555 Hoorer in Coverdale Lett, d/art. (1564) 152 He by 
praier humbly resorted vnto god as the onely porte of con- 
solation. 1865 Dickens J/at. #r. 1, vii, ‘Harmon's, up 
Battle Bridge way'. Mr, Wegg admits that he is bound 
for that port. 1899 cho No. 3273. 2 Doubt was expressed 
seas to the possibility of the measure reaching port this year. 

2. A town or place possessing a harbour to which 
vessels resort to load or unload, from which they 
start or at which they finish their voyages; sfec. 
a place where cnstoms officers are stationed to 
supervise the entry of goods. 

Often as a part of the proper name of towns, etc., which 
are also harbours, e.g. Port Arthur, Port Chalmers, Port 
Elizabeth, Port Erin, Port Glasgow, Port Patrick, Port 
Royal, Port Said, Port Victoria; also in composition as 
Bridport, Devonport, Maryport, etc. 

agoo tr. Brda's [ist. w. i. § 3 (1890) 256, & hine seleedde 
to bam porte, pe isnemned Cwantwic [Etaples]. [1340 Acé 
14 Edw. /2/, Stat. tc. 4 Les Custumers des poriz on les 
leynes se chargeront fete.}.] ¢1400 Mavcnorv. (Roxb.) 
villi, 29 Men may passe by see to pe porte Iaffe. 1432 
Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 417/2 Other Havenes under the Port of 
Chichester. 1486 C’tEss or OxForo in Four C. Eng. ett. 
(1880) 7 ‘That such wetche.. be used and hadde in the poorts, 
and creks, 1487 Act 3 Hen. V/F,c.7 Every merchaunt.. 
which shal! bryng..eny maner of goodez into any porte 
within this realme. //d., The custumers of the seid porte. 
1535 CovEaoaLe Ezek. xxvii. 1 Tyre, which is a porte off the 
See y' occupieth with moch people. a@ 1548 Hatt Chrov., 
Hen, VILE 260 The Frenche kyng wrote to the Emperor.. 
that his armie had gotten the isle of Wight, the Portes of 
Hampton and Portesmouth, & dinerse other places. 1610 
Hottaso Camden's Brit, (1637) 211 The priviledges of a 
port or haven town. 1759 B. Maatis Wat. Hist. Lug. 11. 
Norfolk 75 Vhis is the greatest Port for Importation, 1766 
Brackstone Cowzez. 1. vii. 264 These jegal ports were un- 
doubtedly at first assigned by the crown; since to each of 
them a court of portinote is incident, the jurisdiction of 
which must flow from the royal authority. 1849 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. iii. 1. 302 The profit of conveying bullion and 
other valuable commodities from port to port. 

b. Close port, free port: see quots. 

1867 Se. Acts Fas, Vi (1814) 111. 42/1 Tt satbe lesum to na 
strangear.. To lois or laid bot at fre portis alanerly vnder be 
pane of confiscatioun. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cyel. s.v., Close 
Ports, are those within the body ofa city ; as those of Rhodes, 
of Venice [etc.]. Free Port,..a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations to load and unload their vessels in... 
Marseilles was declared a free port by an edict of Lonis X1V. 
bearing date sth March 1669. Free Port is also used for 
a total exemption and franchise, which any set of mer- 
chants enjoy, for goods imported into a state, or those of the 
ooh of the conntry exported. 1867 Smyvtu Sailor's 

Vord-bk., Close ports, tbose which lie up rivers; a term in 
contradistinction to out-forts. 


+3. The five ports: = CrxQuE Ports. Also the 
barons of the Cinque Ports. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1169 Pe vif tounes of pe vif pors 
[urr. ports, -es) he Jet walli aboute. c1330 R. Bauxnxe 
Chron, (1810) 252 Pe fine portes borgh powere ve se had so 
conquerd. ¢1400 Arut 235 Pe Portes token to_kepe 
hem [sea coasts], and alsothe see. 1429 Pol. Poents (Rolls) 
11. 146 Six erles in their estate shewid them alle; And the 
vy. poortis beryng up the palle. ¢1460 Foatescue Ads. & 
Lim, Mon, xvii, (1885) 151 Chambirlayns off Contreis, be 
warden off be portes, and such oper. 1631 [see Five a. 1). 

+4. The mouth of a river. Obs. rare. 

{Rendering L. fordus, sometimes used in this sense.) 

1855 Even Decades 165 This river favleth into the furthest 
cornet of the goulfe of Vraba by seuen portes or mowthes. 
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II. +5. (A recess in the monntains ; a defile, 

a monntain pass: applied esp. to those of the 
| Pyrenees, in OF. (pl.) fore a Espagne, med.L, 
| Hispani portis, Pyrensxi portits (Du Cange). 

la. OF. (and focal Fr.) port, pl. porz, pors (itth ¢, in 
Chaas. Roland), ports=Sp. puertos, med.L. portiis ‘ fances, 
claustra montium ‘(Du Cange, citing Pseudo. Turpine 1125), 
the same word as L. fortus haven, and app. an ancient local 
application of that word, perh. originally in sense ‘recesses 

| of the mountains’; cf. Cove sd.' 3, 4, 'a recess in the coast, 
or amid mountains’, also Jocally in U. S. a gap, a pass.] 

€ 1205 Lav. 24415 Nes na cniht ne na swein..from ba porz 
of Spaine to pan tune of Alemaine, pat bider icomen nere, 
3if he iboden weore, al for Ardures zie. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comd. a. General combs., as 

(in senses 1, 2) fort-dell, clearance (CLEARANCE 8), 
' eganger (GAUGER 1), guardship, haven, -masler, 
| -order, -trade ; port-setsing adj. 

1608 FI. Coaruam Errour Night Hand 5:1 The *Port- 
bell ringes, it is now about the elenenth hower. 1815 Gen, 
Hist.in Aun, Reg. 136/2 Several English vessels provided 
with *port-clearances were firedat. 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St Gt. Brit. w. xxviii. (ed. 33) u. 85 *Port-Guagers, each 
661. per annum, 1899 Westnt. Gaz. 1 July 5/1 The *port 
guardship af ['Orient, the Caudan, 1662 Owen A nimade. 
on Fiat Lux Wks. 1851 X1V, 60 This is the *port-haven 
of Protestants, whatever real darkness may be about 
them. 1390 Maatowe Edw. 77, 1v. iii, Our *portmasters 
Are not so careless of their King's command. 1796 NELSoN 
in Nicolas Dis. (1846) VII. p. cxxiv, *Port-orders. 1897 
MW estur. Gaz. 30 Dee. 2/2 The *port-seizing Power for the 
oye France, and the port seized is Hainan, 

. Special combs.: port-admiral, an admiral 
in command of a naval port; port-bar, (2) 2 shoal 
or bank across the entrance toa port: = Bar sd.1 
15; (4) = Boom sé.2 3 (Webster 1864); port- 
bound a., detained in port by contrary winds, 
foul weather, ete.; port-charge, harbour-due 

| (see Ilanpour 54.15); port-duty = prec.; port- 
head, the most landward part of a harbour (HEAD 
sb. 15); +port-pass, authorization to leave or 
land at a port: see PASSPORT; port-pay, wages 
due for time during which one’s ship is detained 
in port. 

1829 Maarvat J. Aliddmay iv, The junior *port-adiniral 
had ‘a spite against our captain. 1833 —P. Simple x, 
The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
| permission to send parties on shore to impress seamen. 

1695 Concreve “ove Jor &. it, vi, 1 love to roam about 

from Port to Port.. ; I could never abide to be *Port-bound, 

as we [sailors] call it. 1822 Scott /'rraée vii, Does she get 
rich by selling favourable winds to those who are port- 
bound? 1652 Suffolk Deeds 1. 234 By their third part of 
| g42Rs. “port chardges at St. Lucar. 1776 Adam SmiTH 

Hi", N,v. i. ut. (1869) 11. 307 A moderate “port-duty upon the 

tonnage of the shipping. 1776 G. Sempir Building in 

Water 154 The ’Port-head at the Custom-honse Quay. 

1678 in Marvell Growth Popery 63 Having a Pass from the 

Lords of the Admiralty, and a *Port-Pass from Dover. 

1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 11 He will have cight 

months wages remaining due to him, hesides his *port-pay. 

+ Port, 56.2. Obs. exc. //ist, or in Comb. [OE, 
port m.=MFL, MDu. fort fem., town, burgh, city. 

| In origin, the same word either as the prec. or as 

the following ; its proper place being somewhat 
doubtful, it is here provisionally separated, and 
placed between the two. See Note below.) 

A town: perhaps sfec., 2 walled town, or a 
market-town; but identified with SrA as a ren- 
dering of L. civitds, and, like ‘town’, contrasted 
with 2felond * country’, 

(The Netherlandish foré was identified with dorcd, and, 
generally, with sfa¢‘city'; but was app. also applicable to 
places inferior in rank or privileges to a city.) 

go1-924 Laws Eadw. f,1.c. 1 Te wille bat..nan man ne 
ceapize butan porte |ertva fortis], ac habbe bas portzere- 
fan gewitnesse Ode oOdera ungelizenra manna. ¢ 950 Lin- 
disf, Gosp, Capitula Lectionnm Mfatt xxxt. (ed. Skeat 
18), Tn ciuitate sna, gévss in burug vel in port his. féid. 
xxxx, Increpat cinitates, ¢/. burgas ve/ portas. ¢did. Mark 
vi. 6 Eccircumibat castella, g/, ymb-eode da portas. 10.. 
O. £. Chron. an. 1010 Da com se here to Hamtune, and 
ea port sona forberndon. arroo /éid, (an. 1052 MS. D, 

Vore.), Pa ferdon his men dyslice efter inne, & sumne man 
ofslogan of pam porte[i.e. Dover], & oder man of pam porte 
heora zeferan. a 1122 f6id. an. 1087 (Land MS.) Se eyng.. 
bead p zlc man. .sceolde cuman to him, Frencisce & Eng- 
lisce, of porte & of uppe lande. 11.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
550/7 Castellun:, wic wef lutel port. [1876 Freeman Vorue. 
Cong. V. xxv. 516 Port, in the sense of town, is now known 
only in a few compound words, like Port-reeve and Port- 
meadow.) 

b. atiril. and Comb. as + port-dog, + -hound; 

+ port-highway, + port-street (only in OE. port- 

strete) = Port-way. See also Portuan, Port- 

MOTE, PORT-REEVE, PORT-SALE, etc. 

e1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 307/267 He (devil) fierde ase doth 
a “port-doggue J-norischet in port-toun: For he geth ofte 
in prece of Men a-mong heom op and donn, ééid. 274 None 
more bane be *port-hound, pat neiz men geth I-non3. 
1601 Hottano Pliny I, 140 At this town [Petra] meet bot 
the *port high waies, to wit, the one which passengers 
tranell to Palmyra in Syria, and the other, wherein they go 
from Gaza. ?a1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 111. 36 In dare 
*portstrast ; and swa zfter dare stracte, 

|Wote. The extension of the sense ‘haven’ or ‘harbour- 
town" to an inland town presents difficulties, though an 
explanation has been songht in the definition of L. portxs, 
in the Digest L. xvi. (De verd. signif) 59 ‘Portus appelia- 
tus est conclusus locus, quo importantur merces et inde 

' exportantur; eaqne nihilo minus statio est conchisa atque 


PORT. 


munita’, The transference of sense from ‘ gate’ to ‘ walled 
town with gates ‘is also unlikely. Inasmuch as Port! and 
Poat’, thongh representing respectively L. fortus and 
porta, were both mase. in OE., the fact that this Jor? was 
also masc. affords noevidence either way. The MFI. words 
are in a similar position: there fort *haven' and porte 
(later foors) ‘gate' are both fem., and, fort ‘town' being 
also fem., the gender gives no indication. But the oldest 
and prevalent furm of the word was fort or poort, porte 
being unusual and late, and prob. due to confusion with 
porte *gate'; Verwijs and Verdain take it therefore as cer- 
tain that gor? ‘town’ represented L. fortus; and if this 
was so in Flemish, it was doubtless so also in OF. The 
Netherlandish word was extensively used down to ¢ 1500, 
and had numerous derivatives (of which Joorter citizen, 
poort. or poorterregd hurgess-ship, citizenship, are still in 
use), Cf. also Poatery.) 


Port (pot), 53.3. Also 3-8 porte,  poort(e. 
[ME. forte, port, a. F, porte:—L. porta door, gate. 
‘The cognate langs, had in this sense words directly 
adopted from L., viz. OS. Zorta, OFris., MLG. 
porte, MDn. forte, poort(e, Du. oort, OHG. pforta, 
MHG., Ger. fforie, all fem. OE. had irregularly 
port m. (in form identical with Port sé.1), in 
several instances also rendering L. forties porch, 


whence also OF. fortic, OHG. fforath. ON. had 


nlso fort, perhaps from OE. If the OE. ort 
survived into ME. (which is doubtful), it was then 
merged in the Fr. word, which became in Sc. the 
ordinary word for the gate of a town or city.] 

1, A gate or gateway: from 14thc., usually that 
of a city or walled town. Now chiefly Se. 

¢9g0 Lindisf. Goss. Matt. vii.13 Inngeonges derh nearuo 
port ve/ dure re/ z2t fordondin wide geatfetc.)}. co7s Kushw. 
Gos. John x. 23, & eode Se helend in tempel in done port 
salamonnes [L. in porticu Salontonis}, c1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) Ixviiil, 12 Me widerwearde weeron ealle, ba him saton 
sundor on portum [L, 7# porta]. a1300 Cursor A, 14612 
At be port o salamon Cum vr Janerd in-to be tun, 1387 
Trevisa /Zigden (Rolls) 1. 221 A wal i-made of brent tile 
and streccheb dounward oute of be hize hulles by pe gate 
port Asinaria. 14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 58 Thay schall haffe iiij portes, that is to say iiij gattes. 
1490 Caxton #neydos xiv. 49 The brydges, poortes and 
passages ben lefte wythoute warde. 1500-20 Dunsaa Poents 
Ixxvit 17 Ane fair processionn mett her at the Port. ¢1§20 
M. Nisbet Acts iii. 10 He it was that sat at almouse at the 
fair port of the tempile. 1535 CovrrpaLe Judith xiii. 10 
So these two..came thorow the valley vnto the porte of the 
cite. 1537 Brace (Matthew) Ps. ix. 14 note, UP ape or 
gates of the daughter of Syon are the compamies © the good 
and faythfull. 1607 Suaxs, Cor. ¥. vi. 6 Him J accuse: The 
City Ports by this hath enter'd. 1667 Mitton #. L. tv. 778 
And from thir lvorie Port the Cherubim Forth issuing .. 
stood armd. 1672 Deavpen Def Epilogue Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 
169 He [Jonson] perpetnally uses ports for gates; Which is 
an affected error in him, to introduce Latin by the loss of 
the English idiom. 1712-30 Gideon Guthrie (1goo) 21 He 
was passing the port of Templebar. x802 Home Hist. Red, 
iii, The Scots call the gate of a town the Port. 1828 Scott 
F.M, Perth vii, Let us meet at the East Port. 1904 C. S, 
Doves Burns Country i. 7 Travellers setting out through 
the Kyle port, the eastern exit of the ‘ancient borough *. 

b. transf. and fig. (Cf. Gate 36.1 3-5.) 

1538 Goodly Primer (1834) 238 From the ports of hell.. 
Lord, deliver our sonts. 1545 RavNoLo Byrth Mankynde 
(1564) 10 The entraunce of the matrix or wombe, is named 
the womb port or mother port. 1601 B. Jonson Forest 
xi, Th'eye and eare (the ports vnto the minde), 1603 
Knotres Hist. Turks (1621) 3 This people. .by the Calpinn 
ports passing thorow the Georgian country. @1677 HaLe 
Prim, Orig. Afan. \ i. 1 These five pos or gates,.. the 
five exterior Senses, 1742 Younc NV. 74.1. 2,2 Then first 
Humanity Triumpbant, past the Crystal Ports of Light. 

+c. Se, An open space near the gale of a town, at 
which labourers were hired in open market; hence, 
a hiring-market or fair there held. Hence fort- 
day. Port-wages: the rate of pay fixed at the 
‘port’. Ods. 

1786 Har'st Rig (1801) 39 Masters far and near hae been 
At port, they say, id. 41 To Dun-endain they hie with 
haste The next port-day. /éid, 38 The West-port of Edin- 
burgh, or rather the Grass market adjoining, is the place 
where reapers are hired every day during harvest. .particu- 
larly on Mondays. 1883 J. Martin Resin, Old Hadding- 
ton 346 Linton.. bad from an early date a weekly established 
‘Purt }, every Monday morning during the harvest season 
for hiring shearers and fixing the wages. 1903 J. Lumsorn 
Toorli, etc. 8 Port wages and the halesome barvest fare, 

2. Naut. a. An opening in the side of a ship for 
entrance and exit, and for the loading and discharge 
of cargo. b. Exch of the apertures in a ship of 
war through which cannon were pointed ; now, an 
aperture for the admission of light and air; a 
Port-HOLE. 

1390 Gowen Conf: 1. 197 This knyht..cam to Schipe. :To 
the porte anon he ferde :., And sodeinliche he was ont throwe 
And dreynt. 1495 Naval Ace. Hen. Vil (1896) 164 Calkyng 
the porte of the seid Ship, 1548 Hatt Chron, Ffen. VILE 
259 b, The Mary Rose..was laden wyth muche ordinaunce, 
and the portes Jeft open, whiche were very lowe,..when the 
ship should turne, the water entered, and sodainly she 
sanke. cxgos Cart. Wvatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. ind. 
(Hakl. Soc.)'58 A verie fine snugg long shipp, havinge on 
each side vi. portes open, beside her chace and her sterne 

eces, 1627 Cart. SsitH Seaman's Gram. it 5 All the 

‘orts may be of such equall height, so that euery peece may 
serue any Port. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 24a sv. Ship, Plate, 
Fig. 2. 66 The Lower Tyre Ports...67 The Middle Tyre of 
Ports, 68 The Entring Ports, 1836 Lett, /r. Sfadras (1843) 
11 We came up with a French brig...1 put my head ont of 
the port toadmire her. 1840 R. 1. Dana Bef. Afast xxiil. 
72 We were so near as to count the ports on her side. 1867 


PORT. 


Suvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Entering-ports, ports cut down 
on the middle gun-deck of three-deckers, to serve as door- 
ways for persons going in and out of the ship. 1890 Cen. 
Dict s.v. Lumber-port, Vesse) Unloading Lumber through 
Lumber-port, 

e. The cover or shutter of a port-hole; a port- 
lid. Z/adf-port: see quot. 1823. 

¢ 1629 [see fort-rope in 6). 1669 Sturmy Alariner’s Mag, 
1. ti,19 The Ports, all knockt open..to run out our Guns. 
1959 ffist. in Ann. Reg, 120/2 We. hauled our ports up 
and run our weather fee out, 1793 SMEATON Laystone Le 
§ 290 To make the holes preparatory for hanging the Ports 
for the windows;..got the ports hung so as to keep the sea 
from coming in at ‘A windows [in lighthouse]. 1823 Crann 
Technol. Dict. s.v. Ports, Half-ports, a kind of shutters 
with circular holes in their centre large enough to go over 
the muzzles of the guns. ¢1860 [see Jort-/tad’ in 6]. 

d. ¢ransf. = PoRT-HOLE 2a. 

1882 Cussans ffer. (ed. 3) 112 When the tincture of the 
Field is to be seen throuxh the windows or ports, they are 
said to be Votded of the Field. 

3. In various games, a passage through which 
a ball or the like must pass. 


ta. Billiards. See quots. Ods. exe. Fist. 

1688 R, Hoime Armoury it. 262/2 Billiards..the Port is 
the Arch of Ivory, standing at a little distance from the 
other end of the Table. 1873 Bexnetr & ‘Cavenpisu’ 
Billiards 4 The peculiarity of the game at this time con- 
sisted in the nse of a small arch of ivory called the ‘port *. 

b. Curling or Bowls, A passage remaining 
open between two stones or bowls : see quot. 1898. 

1817 Lintoun Green i. xiii, To draw, guard, strike, or wick, 
he tries, Or through a port to steer. 1820 Blackw, Mag, 
VI. 57a Anon a Port is to he taken. 1898 2. Caledon 
Curling Clxb Ann. 260, diagrant, Drawing through a Port. 
-Afthe fore Stone pass between these two Stones witb- 
out touching either. 

4, Mech. An aperture for the passage of steam, 
gas, or water; ¢sf. in a steam-engine, for the 
passage of steam into or out of the cylinder, a 
sleam-fort. 

1839 R. S. Rostxson Maut. Steam Eng. 101 To shut the 
steam port before the eduction port, leaving the expansive 
power of the steam, already in the cylinder, to finish the 
remainder of the stroke. 1848 Exhaust port [see Exnausr 
sb.3} 1859 Rankine Steam Engine (1861) 487 The seat of a 
steam engine slide valve consists usually of a very accurate 
plane surface, in which are oblong openings or ports. .at least 
two in number. 1875 Knicut ict, Afech. 1767/1 The 
entering port for live steam is the inlet or induction port; the 
port of pears is the outlet, eduction, or exhaust port, 
1895 Model Steam Engine 39 When hoth the ports are equally 
uncovered, the length of the eccentric-rod is correct. 

5. The curved monthpiece of some bridle-bits. 

1g87 Turnerv. Trag. 7. (1837) 94 A pleasant porte doth 
rufe a raging horse, When harder brakes doe breake the 
mouth too much. 1607 Markuam Cavad. 1, (1617) 62 Many 
«shaue added in stead of the plights which fold the two 
partes of the bytte together, another peece in fashion of 
a round hoope, or a half moone, which they call a Port, 
and sometimes this Port must consist of one peece, and 
then it is called a whole Port, sometimes of two peeces, and 
then it is called a broken Port. 1875 ‘Stoneurncr' rit, 
Sports wt. wt. i. 8 3 523 The ordinary curb with a port on 
the mouthpiece. 1884 E. L, Anperson Afod. Horsemanship 
tv. 17 The mouth-piece should have a liberty for the 
tongue, so that the hit may take effect upon the bars of the 
mouth, The size of this liberty, or port as it is called, should 
depend upon the size of the tongue of the horse, 

6. attrié. and Comd,, as (in sense 2) port-bar, 
flange, -hook, -lid, -nail, -satt, -sash, -shackle, -sitt, 
-tackle: see quots.; + port-base, a small piece of 
ordnance, formerly in naval use; port-bit (sense 
5), a bridle-bit of which the mouthpiece is curved 
into an arch; port-face, in a steam-engine, the 
flat surface in the steam-chest containing ithe ports 
or steam-passages; tport-mouth = /o7?-d7/; 
port-mouthed @., having a port mouthpiece, as 
a bit; also rransf.; port-pondant = port-rope ; 
port-piece, an obsolete kind of ship’s gun; port- 
rope, 4 rope for raising and lowering a port-lid; 
port-stopper, a revolving shutter for closing 
a port in a turret-ship; port-way = sense 4. 

1864 Weaster, *Port-bar. 1867 Smyru Sailor's Word- 
$k., Port-dars, strong pieces of oak, furnished with two 
laniards, hy which the ports are secured from flying open in 
a gale of wind, the bars resting against the inside of the 
ship ; the port ts first tightly closed hy its hooks and ring- 
holis. x600 in Hakluyt Vay. (1812) FV. 47 The barke ..Cos- 
teat had but one Minion, one Falcon, one Saker, and 2 *port- 
bases, 1662 Str A. Meavyn Speech on Irish Affairs 31 Vf 
they will not mannage with a Snafile, perchance their Heads 
may be brought into a Rane witha *Port-bit. 1585, Records 
of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1.177 Na maner of persone .. 
within the kirkgaird .. to play at kylis, *portbowlis, or ony 
uther pastime. 1867 Smy1u Satlor's Word.bk.,* Port flange, 
in ship-carpentry, is a batten of wood fixed on the ship's 
side over a port, 10 prevent water or dirt going into the 
port. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., *Port-/ooks,.. for the 
ppse ot hooking the hinges that are fastened to the port- 
lids. /bid., *Port-Lids, a sort of hanging doors that shut 
in the ports at sea. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Caltech. 71 
What are the port-lids, or ports for? For closing the ports. 
1589 Papfpe w. Hatchet Div, Thou shalt be broken.. with a 
muzroule, *portmouth, and a martingall. 1739 WV. Zug. Hist. 
§& Gen, Reg. (1850) 1V. 260 A *port mouthed Bitt. 1848 
Ettza Cook Curls § Couplets xvi, The port-emouthed para- 
pet 1710 J. Hanats Lex. Techn, VW, *Port-nails, are such 

‘ails as are used to fasten the Hinges to the Ports of Se 
e180 Kudim. Navig, (Weale) 134 Port nails. .are similar 
to clamp nails, and used for fastening iron-work. 1ga7 in 
Archwologia XLV\1, 332 For a bumbardell, ij *portpeces 
witb tiij. chambers of one sorte, xxxvij. barrelles saltpetre.. 
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c.li, 1884 Eacyel, Brit. XVIL. 282/2 There were..in the 
first period of naval history basilisks, port pieces, stock- 
fowlers, sakers, and bombards. 1627 Carr. Situ Seasan's 
Gram. vi. 27 The *Port ropes hale vp the Ports of the Ord- 
nances, 1867 in SuytTH Satlor’s Word-bh, 1769 Fai.coxer 
Diet, Marine (1789), Votles & Lest, *port-sails, or pieces of 
canvas, depending from the port-hole of the ship, into which 
the ballast is thrown, to the side of the ballast-lighter. 1823 
Crane Fechnol, Dict.,*Port-Sashes, glass frames that are 
put into the cabin-ports and other rooms at sea, 1769 
Fatconnr Dict. Marine (1789), Sode, a name sometimes 
given to the lower side of a gun-port, which however is 
more properly called the *port-sell. 1869 Sir KE. J. Reep 
Shipbuilding viii. 149 To oltain a good height of the port- 
sill above the water-level, 1823 Cranes Yechuol, Dict., 
* Port-Tackdles, those which serve to haul up the Port-lids. 


Port (pdt), 54.4 Also 4-8 porte, 5 poort. 
[a. F. fort a carrying, bearing, manners, gait, ctc., 
vbl. sb. f. forter: see Port v.t So It. porto, Sp., 


Pg. forte. 
I. 1. The manner in which one bears oneself ; 

external deportment ; carriage, bearing, mien. 

€1369 Cuavcer Dethe Blaunche 834 She had so stedfast 
countenaunce, So noble porte and mayntenannce. ¢ 1386 
— Prel. 69 And of his port as meeke as isa mayde, 1387-8 
T. Use Fest. Love t. v. (Skeat) 1. 73 Let thy port ben lowe 
in every wightes presence. ¢1430 LyoG. J/f2, Lovins 
(Percy Sac.) 143 (Hle] sauhe by ther poort that they stood 
in dreede, ¢1440 Promp, Parz, 409/2 Poort, of cownte- 
nawnee, gestus. 1514 Barceay Cyt. & Ufloudyshaz (Percy 
Soc.) 21 Thus with pronde porte to cloke theyr poverte. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z, 1v. 869 With them comes a third of 
Regal port, But faded splendor wan, 1704 Appison Joes, 
Cauntfaign 417 Such easie greatness, such a graceful port. 
1805 Wornsw. Pre/ude 1x. 146 His part, Which once hac 
been erect and open, now Was stooping and contracted. 
1874 Svmonps Sé, ftaly 4 Greece (1898) 1. viti. 155 She has 
the proud port of a princess, 

b. fig. Bearing, purport (of a matter). 

1568 Grarton Chron. VI. 721 ‘The English Herault had 
shcwed him playnely how to enter into the port of the 
treatie. 1841 Exerson Lect, ines Wks. (Bohn) E,. 249, 
I wish to consider well this affirmative side, which has 
a loftier port and reason than heretofore. 1876 Lowe. 
Among my Bhs, Sex. vi. 285 Phrases of towering port, in 
which every member dilated stands like Teneriffe or Atlas, 

+e. Behaviour, conduct. Ods, rare". 

rg88 Lamaaror ire, Vv. xiv. 563 A Writ of allowance, 
testifying that he hath found suerties for his good port, 
according to the Statute. 

d. Dignified earriage; stately bearing. rare. 

1633 Be. Hain Hard Texts, Prov. xxx. 2g Which carry... 
a kinde of port, and pleasure in their motion, 1873 Hotianp 
A. Bonnic. i. 9 The growing port of later years, and the 
amppler vestments are laid aside. 

e. éransf. Mabit or mode of growth (of a plant). 
FAKE, 

igzt Brantey PAtlos. Ace. Wks. Nat. 29 They have given 
the Feminine Character to some Plants for the sake of 
their beautiful Flowers, or from the Port or Appearance of 
the whole plant. 1882 Garden 10 June 402/2 It (the 
Uinbrella Tree] is somewhat straggling in growth, but this 
does not detract from its handsome port. 

2. Style of living; esf. a grand or expensive 
style; state; hence /razs/. social position, station. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1523 Lp. Beaners /roiss. 1. xxviii. 42 Eche of them kept 
a great estate and port, and spared nothynge. 1530 Pacscr. 
431/2 He is nat worth two pens all men payed, and yet he 
kepeth a porte lyke a lorde. 1570 Aap. Parker Corr, 
(Parker Soc.) 36a For that Mr Bickley is master of a house 
and keepeth thereby a port of worship, 1 think he would 
well serve the turn. 1637 R. Licon Baréadoes (1673) 9 By 
his port and house he kept he was more like a Hermite, 
than a Governour. @1713 Extwoon “l etodiog. (1765) 5 My 
Father .. having accepted the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace..put himself into a Port and Course of Living agree- 
able thereunto. 1806 Scott Faw, Lett, 23 Nov., It became 


more and more difficult..to keep the name and port of — 


gentlemen, 1839 Kricutiey ist, Hug. 1. 431 Hf they were 
spenders, they must needs have, hecanse it was seen in their 
port and manner of living. he) ee 
tb. fransf. A train of attendants (as indicating 

a splendid style of living); a retinue. Also fg. 

1845 Ascuam Zoxvoph. Ded. (Arb.) 13 What tyme .. your 
highnes .. tooke that your moost honorahle and victorious 
fourney into Fraunce, accompanied with such a porte of 
the Nohilitie and yeomanrie of Englande. 1977 R. 5. (¢#¢/e) 
The Covrt of ciuil! Courtesie. Fitlie furnished with a pleasant 
port of stately ss and pithy precepts. 16a1 FLetcuer 
Pilgrim sii, Well, madam, ye've een as mee 
pentioners——, Vain-glory would seek more and handsomer. 

IZ. + 8. Means of carriage, conveyance. Ods, 

a1g00 Chaucer's Dreme 29 That some gode spirit, that 
eve, By mene of some curious port, Bar me, wher I saw 
peyne and sport. 4 P 

+4, The action of carrying; the fee or price for 
carrying ; postage, carriage. Ods. 

161g Lett, FE. India Co, (1899) IT. 194 You are lo pay the 
bringer 5 mas port; he hath promised me to make haste. 
162a Masartr. Aleman's Guzman 7A Uf. 24 He bethought 
himselfe of feigning a packet of Letters, and to put there- 
vpon two Ducats Port. 1635 in Secred Commitice on Post. 
Office (1844) 56 The further the lettres shall goe, the port 
thereof is to be advanced. 1692 V. Vork Stat, in Lacs § 
Acts N.Y. (1694) 74 For the port of every single letter from 
Boston to New York..nine pence. 

+5. Weight that has to be carried or horne. rare. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 38 t has root to grow, body to 
bear the port of the plant. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Luivin 
1,108 And his Fat comely Corps, so thick and short Made 
the Soft Pillows groan under his Port. 


6. Something that is used to carry, a carrier: 
+a. A socket attached to the saddle or stirrup in 


a port of 


PORT. 


' which the butt of the lance rested when carried 
upright, b, Some part of the handle of a sword, 
?the hilt or grip. Ods. 

1548 Haut Chron, Hen, 11 12 One company had the 

lackard, the rest, the port, the burley, the tasses, the lam- 
pay's,..all gylte. 1679 Lond. Gaz, No. 1404/4 Lost..a large 
agget handle Sword, with a Silver Hile Cross and Port,.. 
the Hilt gittin Parts. 

ec, A frame for carrying; sfec. in candle-making : 
see quots, 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 247 A frame, or port, as the work- 
men call it .. containing 6 rods, on each of which are hung 
wicks. ¢1865 Lrrnepy in Circ. Se. 1. 93/2 ‘The wicks 
are cut into proper lengths by a machine, according to the 
sart of candle to be made, and then suspended from a rod 
or frame, called a port. 

+7. Venery, (See quots.) Obs. 

1688 R. Horse elsvonry 1. 132/2 An Iarts.. Footing is 
called, slot, or portes. /éfd. 188;1 Ports, or Slot, is the 
print or tread of a Deers foat. 

+8. Aus. See quot.) Obs, rare. 

1927-41 Cuamprrs Cycé., Port of the voice, in music, the 
faculty and habit of makeing the shakes, passages, and 
diminutions, 

9. [ir Mil. phr. Port arms.] The position 
required by the order § F07/ arms’: sce Purt v.! 2, 
Cf. Carry 5d, 3. 

1833 Regul, fastr, Cavalry 1. 30 The whole .. drop their 
carhines smartly ta the port. 1887 rues (weekly ed.) 
28 Oct. 18/4, J..brought the rifle from the ‘slope’ to the 
port’. 7 f 

+ Port, 34.5 Obs. [Aphetie ££ ME. afort, 
Apvorr 56.2, a. OF, aporé, VF. apport, f. apporter 
to bring; in med.L. apport (Du Cange).] That 
which anything ‘ brings in’, yields, or contributes ; 
a customary or legal contribution, a payment in 
kind or money, by way of rent, rent-charge, tri- 
bute, etc.; in early use, the tribute rendered by a 
daughter religious house to the mother-house. 
Also atirib., as porl-corn, port-tithe. 

1450 Nolls of Parlt, V. 198/1_ Fermez, Pensions, Portions 
yeerly, Portes, Annuitees, Feefermes, Knyghtes Fees, Ad- 
vawsons. 1473 /642,.V1.93/1 AGraunte by us tohym made.., 
of a port (=aport] Cs. by yere, to be taken by the handes of 
the Priour and Cavent of Wenlok. 1536 Cromwerne in 
Merriman LY & Lett. (1902) 11.8 Ye haue aledgyd that 
T haue letten to Ferme the port tythe, 1541-2 in Bolton 

Stat, [rel, (1621) 227 Which were not.. let to ferme for 

money, but only for porte of corne or marts, or for parte of 

corne and money. 1715 Loud, Gas. No. 5394/3 lort Corn 
issuing yearly ont of the Vicar’s Past of Killrumper Tythes. 

Port (pout, 52.6 (@.) Nauwi, [Derivation ob- 
scure ; see Note below.] 

1, The left-hand side of a ship looking forward : 
= Lanpoarnsé, Opposed to Srarpoarp, (Often 
in phr. fo port, A-Pont.) 

In recent times generally substituted for the older far 
éeard to obviate misunderstandings arising from the simi- 
larity in sound of startoard and darécard. Vy international 
convention, ships, esp, steamers, carry a red light on the 
port side. 

1625-44 “Manwayrinc Sca-mans Dict, To Port. ¥s a 
word used in Conding the Ship,..they will use the word 
steddy a-Port, or Steddy a Star-boord, the Ship heeles to 
Port: bring things neere to port, or the like, 1633 T. Star- 
rorp Pac. Hid, ut, viii. (9821) 562 With two takles hee might 
steere the Hoy cither to Starboard orto Port. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. 1. x. 104 The ship heeled ., two streaks to port. 1813 
Soutney Medsov 1. iii, 124 They. .put the helm a-port, and 
stood after her again. 1844 Advtlty. Order 22 Nov., The 
word ‘Port ‘is frequently..substituted..for the word ' Lar- 
board’, and as..the distinction between ‘Starboard’ and 


| ‘Port’ is so much more marked than that between ‘Star. 


board ' and ‘Larboard ‘, it is their Lordships direction that the 
word ‘ Larboard ' shall no longer be used, 1846 U.S. Nazy 
Department Notice 18 Feb., It having been repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Department that confusion arises from the use 
of the words ‘larboard’ and ‘starboard ' in consequence of 
their similarity of sound, the word ' port' is hereafter to be 
substituted for ‘larboard', 1875 Beprono Sazlor's Pocket Bk. 
iii. (ed. 2) 61 If two sailing ships are meeting end-on,..so 
as to involve risk of collision, the helms of both shall be put 
to port, so that each may pass on the port side of the other. 
1884 Pall Afall G. 25 Aug. 8/2 The..port bow of the Cazz- 
den struck the port of the Dzone between her rigging. 


| 2. attrib. or as adj, Situated on, or tumed 


towards the left side of a ship: = LarBoarp B. 

1857 R. Tomes Aver. in Fapanr vii.14g Wt was thought 
hetter to stand off on the port tack, in order to get well 
clear of the land. 1857 Durreain Lett. /figh Lat. (ed. 3) 
226 A promising opening was reported .. a inile or so away 
on the port-bow. 1875 Brenroro Sailor's Pocket Bk, 1. 
(ed. 2) 21 The Port Wing Ship of a Column is tbe ship on 
its extreme left, 1883 Law 7iwes Rep. XLUX, 332/1 The 
Clan Sinclatr ,.was about to round Blackwall Point under 
aport helm, Afod. A green light seen on your port bow 
shows that a vessel is approaching on your left front ona 
transverse course (the green light being shown from the 
starboard side of that vessel), 

{Note. This use of gor? may have arisen either from Port 
$é,), senses 1, 2, or from Port 54,7, sensez. When the 
steering apparatus was on the right side of the vessel (the 
steerchoord or starboard), it would be convenient, in orde 
to leave this free, 10 have the fort (entering port) on tbe 
opposite side (the /ade board or larboard) Yor the same 
reason, the vessel when in port, would naturally be placed 
so as to lie with her larboard alongside or facing the shore 
or port. For either reason, the larboard would be the port 
side. Port for /arboard was in recorded use more than two 
centuries before it became official; the existence of Port @.? 
indicates a still earlier a use.) 

Port (poet), sd.7 [Shortened form of 0 Porto 
(wine), {. Oporto (Pg. O Porto, lit. ‘the ai ) 

a 


PORT. 


name of a city of Portugal, the chief port of ship- 
ment for the wines of the country, formerly also 
called in Eng. Port O Port(o. So ¥. (win de) 
Porto.) A well-known strong dark-red wine of 
Portugal, having a sweet and slightly astringent 
taste. Also called Oforto (wine), + Port O Lort 
wine, +Porto, and Port-w1NE. 

Formerly also called Red Port, as opposed to White Port, 
a white wine of Portugal (now little imported). 

x6g1 Lutrrece Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 314 English ships that 
went to Bourdeaux and took in wine, and after sailed to 
port O Porto, and then came home, pretending it to be 
port. 1693 Bacchanalian Sessions 21 But we've the best 
Red Port—What's that yon call Red Port?—-a Wine Sir 
comes from Portugal. ¢1717 Prion Zpttaph 29 Their beer 
was strong; their wine was port. 1739 ‘R. But’ tr. Dede- 
kindus' Grobianus 263 Wines of ev'ry Sort, From potent 
Cyprus down to humble Port. 1784 R. Bace Barkow 
Downs 1. 23 It was his constant custom to smoak tobacco. 
drink red-port. 1837 Marrvat Dog-frend xxx, 1 mean to 
take my share of a Bottle of Oporto, 1880 Brownine Clive 
77 Let alone that filthy sleep-stuff, swallow bold this whole- 
some Port! 1889 Av, Line. Gloss. (ed. 2) 5.4. Red Port, 
‘The generation which is passing away, and their prede- 
cessors, always spoke of port wine as red port. ; 

b. attrié. and Conib.,as port chib, -drinking (sb. 
and adj.), -wegus; port-bibbing, -complexioned adjs. 

1751 Smoutert Per. Pic. VV. xeviii, [One] who had shone 
at almost all the Port-clubs in that end of the town, 
1771 Foork Waid of Bi. Whs. 1799 11. 204 A few port- 
drinking people, that dine every day in the Lion. 1865 
Dickess sé, Fr. 1. vi, Miss Potterson [took] only half her 
usual tumbler of hot port negus. 1900 Daily News 
24 Oct. 10/2 The old days of port-complexioned dons 

Port pdeast), 54.8 Sc, Also 8 porte, [a. Gael. port 
tune, = Ir. fort tune, jig (O’Reilly).] A. lively 
tune, a catch, an air. 

xgat_ Krity Scott, Prow. 397 What the English call 
a Catch, the Scotish call a Port; as Carnagies Port, Port 
Arlington, Port Athol, &c. 17.. in Scott irate xv. note, 
Vou, minstrel man, play me a porte, 1805 Scorr Last 
Minstr, ¥. xiv, The pipe's shrill port aroused each clan. 
1896 N. Monro Lost Pibroch (1902) 16 Vou played a port 
that makes poor enough all ports ever one listened to. 

Port, 54.9, obs, form of (Sublime) Porte. 

Port ‘poet), v.1 Also 7 porte. [a. 1. port-ert— 
L, fortare Lo bear, carry.J 

+L. rans. To carry, bear, convey, bring. Ods. 

1566 J. Pits Poor Man's Benev., Ps. ¢, He did vs make, 
and port And guyde vs all our dayes. 1608 .fcf Sf Kirk 
Session Aberdecn in Caled. Mere. 24 Aug. 1816 (Jam) 1t 
hecumis the people..to leave their sinnes quhilk porte on 
Gods judgmentis aganes us. @ 1637 B. Jonson Underiwoods, 
Ffithal. vii, The virgins .. Porting the ensigns of united 
two Both crowns and kingdoms, in their either hand. 
ax66r Furter Worthies, Shropsh. (1662) 1. 1 They 
[coals) are easily ported hy Boat into other Shires. 1706 
Pan..trs, To Port, to carry, a8 ‘lo port Books about to sell. 
git in rote Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. v.178 They had 
ported arms without license. 

2. Alii. To carry or hold (a pike or the like) 
with both hands; sfec. to carry (a rifle or other 
weapon) diagonally across and close to the body, 
so that the barrel or blade is opposite the middle 
of the left shoulder; esp. in the command Sort 
arms! 

1625 Markuam Souddter's Accid, 23 [In] charging [with 
Pikes].. Port over-hand. Port ynder-hand. 1677 R. Dove 
Freat, Art of War 191 And have caused my Pike-men to 
trail their Pikes, that they might not have been seen by the 
Enemy; which if shonlder’d, or ported, they would be. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury ut. xix. (Roxb) 1547/2 Port your 
pike, is in three motions to take it hy the But end, with your 
right hand, and beare the point forward aloft. 1803 Compl. 
Drill Serjeant 18 In some regiments it is called porting 
arms or preparing for the charge. 1820 Scott Addéot iii, To 
mimic the motions of the warder as he alternately shouldered, 
Pa laa or sloped pike, 1833 Regul, dusty. Cavalry 1. 36 
Officers recover swords.., and ‘Port’ them. 1897 Field 
Exerc. Infantry 374 On the approach of any person, the 
sentry will port Arms, and call out Halt, who comes there? 


Port (pout), v2 Aaet. [f. Porr 53.6: ef. 
Starpoarn sé, and 7.] 

1. ¢rans. Yn fo port the helm, to put or tarn it 
to the left side of the ship; also ellipt. fo port. 

1580 H. Surtuin Hakluyt's Voy. (1809) 1. 505 The Wrlliane 
had her sterne post broken, that the rudder did hang clean 
besides the sterne, so that she conld in no wise port herhelme. 
1594 [See fop-mrouth s.v. Pop-]. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 37 Port, that is, to put the Helme to Larboord, 
and the Ship will goe to the Starboord, 1630 J. ‘Tavior 
(Water P.) Praise of Hempseed Wks. 63/2 Cleere your 
maine brace, let goe the bolein there, Port, Port the helme 
hard. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. s.v., They never say 
Larboard the Helm, but always Port it; tho’ they say Star- 
board the Helm, when it isto be put to the Right side of 
the Ship, 1829 Marrvat F. Alildmay xx, ‘Port the helm‘. 
..‘ Port itis, sir, said the man at the helm. 1875 Beprorp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk, iii. (ed. 2) 59 Seamen are to be found 
who port at every light seen ahead, or nearly ahead. 


2. intr, Of a ship: To tum or go to her port 
or left side. 

2890 ln Cent. Dict. 1908 Westin. Gaz. 1a Aug. 9/2 She 
was an unwieldy oil-tank in ballast, and for a moment her 
buge bulk, slowly porting, was bow on. 

Port, v3 [f. Port sd.1] trans. a. To bring 
to port. b. To land at, reach (a port). c. sonce- 
zse. To furnish with ports or barbonrs. 

1S1z Two Noble Kv. i, So hoyst we The sayles, that 
must these vessells port (v7.7. part] even where The heavenly 
lymiter pleases. 1632 Laitiucow #rav. vit. 3g0 Coasting the 
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.. Shoar .., I ported Ligorne, the great Dukes Sea-Haven, 
1635 Quarces £mél. ut. viii. 155 ‘The way to Heav‘'n is 
through the Sea of T'eares: Earth is an Island ported round 
with Feares, 1648 Eart of Westmoretana Offa Sacra 
(1879) 18 A fresh-Mackerell Gale, whose blast May Port 
them in true happiness at last. 

Port, v1 (f. Port 54.3]. 

+1. ¢vans. To furnish or shut in with a gate. 
Hence Ported pf/. a. Obs. 

as4q8 Haut Chron., Hen. 1 65b, The Englishmen had 
their parte only barred and ported. 1616 B. Jonson Vasgues, 
es Barriers, Designing power to ope the ported 
skyes 

2. Curling. (See quot. and Port 54,3 3 b.) 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 Porting, is to come up, 
inter Scyliam et Charytdim, i.e. to draw a shot through a 
strait formed by the stones upon the rink. 

Port, v.5 xonce-wd. [f. Port 56.7] 
drink port (cf. fo wine). Also fo port it. 
1825 Sporting Mag. XV. 323, 1 have ported and clareted 
it ‘many a time and oft’ with Sir Joha. 

||Porta (poeta). Anat. [L.,a gate; also applied 
toa part of the liver (Cic.). See Port 5.8] a. The 
transverse fissure of the liver, at which the portal 
vein, hepatic artery, etc. enter it: the portal fissure. 
Also applied to a similar part in other organs. b. 


intr. To 


| The vena forte or portal vein: see Portat a. 2. 


31398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxxix. (Bodl. MS.) 16 
ar b/1 Oute of the brade holownes of be lyuour comep a 
veyne, bat phisiciansclepen porta. ¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 
26 Smale veynes pat comen ont of be veyne pat is clepid 
porta, 1704 J, Harris Ler. Sechn. 1, Porta, the same with 
lena Portx, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Porta...erm applied 
by anatomists to that fissure in the liver (the fraxsverse or 
portal fissure) by which the vessels enter... Sometimes also 
extended to other organs.../*. omenforunt,.a name for the 
foramen of Winslow... reaunt, the hilum of the kidney. 


Portability (po stabiliti). [flate L. portadilis 
PorTABLE +-1TY.] The quality or stale of being 
portable; fitness for being carried or moved from 


place to place, esp. with ease; portableness. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Loud. 23 The River of Thames, 
and the portability of that which it brings up to the Keyes 
of London. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. u. vi. 68 This 
Quadrant.. 1 hold to he as necessary an Instrument as 
Seamen can nse, in respect of its plainness..and portability, 
1794 G. Apams Nat. & Ep. Philot V1. xxii. 476 note, OF 
a form the most convenient for portability and readiness in 
management. 1875 Jevons Afouey v.35 The portahility of 
money is an important quality. 

Portable (p51tab’l), a. [a. F. portabée, ad. late 
L, fortadilis that may be carried, f. portdre Lo bear, 
carry: sce Port z.! and -aBLe.] 

1. Capable of being carried by hand or on the 
person; capable of being moved from place to 
place ; easily carried or conveyed. 

Often used to distinguish modified movable forms of 
machines or structures which asa rule are constructed as 
immovable fixtures, as portable derrick, dial, fence, furnace, 
railway, steant engine, ec. 

61400 tr. Seervta Secret, Gow. Lordsh. g1 Pat portable 
kynde...he panne, bat yn his name racys Rit, and berys it 
with hym clanly, he shal parchace reverence and honour. 
1594 Plat Yewell-ho, 11. 35 A portable ynke to be caried in 
the forme of a powder in any paper, leather purse or boxe. 
rso7 A. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg, Vi xvib/1 The 
Instrumentes of a little portable case. @1653 W. Gouce 
Comm, Leb, 1. (1655) 300 The [tabernacle] was a kind of 
rea Temple. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. Vv. xii. 4 

fery portable and fit for his Pocket. 2706 Prituips, fortadle 
Barometer. 1730 A. Gorvon Ma fers Amphith. 337 Portable 
Yorms or Benches, 8a J. Q. Aoasis in C. Davies Aetr. 
Syst. wt (1871) 200 The pound weight should be a specific 
gravity Anh portable abont the person, 183: DrewsTea 
Optics x. $192. 330 A very convenient portable camera 
obscura. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville V1. 192 He..put 
up a small stock of necessaries in the most portable form. 
31872 Yeats Growth Comm. so Holding property not in 
lands but portable goods. 

b. Said of liquid substances congealed, and of 
gaseous substances liquefied, so as to be more con- 
yeniently carried or transported. 

1958 J. Puaxe Plan Mar. Syst. 53 Portable soop was 
recommended. 1836 W. Lavine A sforia 11. 192 Five pounds 
of portable soup, and a sufficient quantity of dried meat to 
allow each man a pittance of five pounds and a quarter. 
1836-41 Hraxpr Chem, (ed. 5) 546 }-arge quantities of this 
liquid were obtained at the Portable Gas-works, by subject- 
ing the gas produced by the decomposition of whale oil, to 
2 pressure of 30 atmospheres, 1849 Punch XVIL 91/2 We 
have all heard of ' Portable Sonp ’... Now we have ‘ Port- 
able Milk‘, A small jar of this solidified material, we are 
told, contains the equivalent of six gallons of fluid milk. 

ec. fig. asy to carry in the memory, to carry out 
in practice, etc. 

y6gg Futrer CA. Jéist. vu. i. § 31 These Psalms were 
therefore translated, to make them more portahle in peoples 
memories. 1711 Steete Sfect. No. 100 P 4 This portable 
Quality of Good-humour seasons all the Parts and Occur- 
rences we meet with. 

+2. fig. Supportable; bearable; endurable; that 
can be borne or tolerated. Obs. 

e1§00 Aelusine 209 To putte me to raisounable raunson & 
payement portable to me. 1589-90 Ace. Privy Council 
Scot. 1V. 452 Fra all watcheing,.. stent or contributioun, or 
beiring or sustening of ony uther portable chargeis. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear wu. vi. arg How light and portable my pain 
seems now, a 1653 Binnine Servr, (1845) 585 ‘The sou! puts 
upon Him that unsupportahle yoke of ‘Transgressions, and 
takes from Him the portable yoke of His commandments. 

+3. Capable of carrying ships or boats; navigable. 

1600 Haxuuvt Jey. IY. 46 If you find great plentie of 
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| tymber on the shore side or vpon any portable river. 3645- 
sz Boate /rel. Nat. Hist. (1860) 21 The Nuric-water .. is 
not portable but of very little barkes and boats, and that 
only when the tide is in. 1685 Woop Life 23 Mar. III. 

| 336 A drie winter: no flood: waters very low, not portable. 

44. Portly. Obs. rare. 

1769 R. Cumpertann Brothers (1808) 29 He..is a little 
peaking, puling thing; ] am ajolly portable man, as you see. 

Hence Po‘rtableness, portability. 

1727 Batwey vol. I, Portadblencss, capableness of being 
carried. 

Portage (poestédz), s4.1 Also 7 portaidg, -e. 
{a. F. portage the aclion of carrying, in OF, a tax 
paid on entering a town, etc.=med.L, portaticum 
‘idem quod valvarum theloneum’ (Du Cange), 
also fortdgium, It. portageio, etc., f. L. portare to 
carry: sce Port v.] and -AGE.] 

I. 1. Theaction or work of carrying or transport- 
ing; carriage. 

[r252 in Rep. Secret Comm. P.-O. 29 Pro portagio cere 
quam quesierit ibidem..jd.] e1ggo Proms, Parv. 410/1 
Portage, of berynge, porfagium, 1463 Rolls of Parit. V. 
497/2 Nheir diligence and labour of gaderyng, portage and 
payment of the seid somes. 1487 Naval Acc. dlen. VIL 
(1896) 32 Paid .. for the portage of the same ropes to the 
water side..v". 1577-87 Houixsnen Chron. 111. 1205/1 
Vessels .. that shonld be appointed for the portage and 
conueieng awaie of the said things. 1626 C, Potzer tr. 
seers Hist. Quarrels 138 They dispended yearely abone 
an hundred crownes in the portage of Letters. 1630 M. 
Gopwys tr. Bf. dlereford's Ann. Eng. (1675) 92 Two 
chests .. each of them required eight strong men for the 

rtage. 1710 G.L.0, Notice in Lond. Gaz, No. 4734/4 
The Rates for the Portage of Letters..are as follow. 1820 
eevee Corr. (1894) 91 Cleopatra's Needle is not to come 
rom Egypt to Waterloo Place, as the portage would cost 
£10,000. [1879 Stevenson Z'rav. Cerennes (1886) 23, 1 
must ..take the following items for my own share of the 
portage: acane, a quart flask, a pilot-jacket. ?h.] 

+b. That which is carried or transported; carga; 
freight; baggage. Ods. 

1454 Cal, Anc. Kec. Dublin (188) 1. 283 Salte, ire, pych, 
rosyne, collys ne no portage that commyth within the 
fraunches of the saide cite in no shippis. 1§13 Dottas 
vEneit wu. ii, 6 3e mycht hane sene the costis and the 
strandis Fillit with portage and peple thairon standis. 
1632 Docu. St. Pauls (Camden) 133 That no man..pro- 
fane the church by the cariage of hurthens, or baskets, or 
any portage whatsoever. 1667 Watrrnouse Fire Lond. 
46 Fishermen, Passengers, and other Hoats and Portages. 

+c. Weight, as regards transport. Ofs, rare. 

161z Woopatn Surg. Adate Wks. (1653) 237 Such medicines 

as are small of dose, and light of portage. Lia H. 

Brooxr Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 152 Jewels of high value 

but light portage. 4 2 
2. The cost or price of carriage; porterage; 

freight-charges; also, a due levied in connexion 

with the transport of goods. Obs. exc, //1st. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. VI. 58/2 Almaner of Freghtes, 
Cariage, Portage, Batellage, and other expenses. 1588 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 61 Customes, dueties, 

rtages and other rents. 1600 Hottann Liry i. ix. 50 
The Commons. .were freed of portage, rollsge, and tribute. 
1631 Dosxr Lett, (1651) 161 Vour last hath been the 
cheapest Letter, that ever ] paid Portage for. 1763 SMOLLETT 
Trav, (s766)). vz He..saved about fifteen shillings portage. 
3860 J. Wants Hist. France (ed. 2) 51 The needy baron was 
obliged to sign away ..his portage and tax on entrance with- 
in the walls, 

+3. Aaut. Burden of a vessel ; tonnage. Oés. 

[1378 in Selden Aare Ct. (1635) 192 Primerement, pur 
prendre de chescun Nief & Craier, de quel portage q'il soit.] 
31436 Rolts of Parlt. 1V. 500/2 Shippes, every of iiti** Tonne 
portage, or lesse, 1831-2 Act 23 //en. P72/,¢. 8 § 1 All 
maner of shinee being vnder the portage of .viii.C. tonnes 
. might at the lowe water easely enter Into the same. 1593 


Art. conc, Admiralty 21 July § 34 Any Ship of the 
and burthen of fifty tunnes and vpwardes, 1710 
Hist. & Gen. Reg, (1876) XXX. 200 The Good Ship —, of 
tbe Portage or Burthen of thirty five funs or thereabonts. 


| 4. In full, mariners portage: A mariner’s ven- 
ture, in the form of freight or cargo, which he was 
| entitled to put on board, if he look part in the 
| common adventnre and did not receive wages, or 
which formed part of his wages; the space allowed 
} 


riage 
". Eng. 


to a mariaer for his own venture or to be let by 
him for freight payable to him in lieu of wages ; 
hence, in late use, a mariner’s wages (ia recent 
works, erroneously explained as his wages while 
in fort). (Alsocorruptly PortLence.) Obsolescent. 

[ex300 Laws of Oleron c. 28 in Bik. BR Adiilty. (Rolls) 
I. 122 Est estably pour coustume de la mer que se les 
mariners dune nef soient a portage chascun deulx aura ung 
tonnel franc de frett. 3375 J/g. Oueendorow c. § ibid. 
339 Entre Londres,..et la Rochelle en vendange prendra 
ung mariner huit souez de loyer et le portage dung tonnel.] 
1s00 in J. Latimer Merch, Venturers of Bristol (1903) 33 
The verry value of the Portage that the said maister, 
quarter maister, or maryner shall hold for his wages in the 
said ship in the same viage. 1§22-3 Ordinance of Water- 
Sord in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) 1. 136 All manere mar- 
chandis..and mariner portages commyng in ony shippe. 
1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot, W1. 247 They..have beea 
in use and consnetude, past memorie of man, of portage as 
ane part of thair fie bails: forthe said aavigationn. 1588 
Hicxock tr. Frederick's Vay. 18b, Neither doo they carrye 
anye particular mans goods, saming the portage of the 
3622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 
keepe cither his portage in his 
and yet the 


Marriners and Soldiors. 
(1636) 104 A mariner may. i 
owne hands, or put forth the same for fraight, 
Ship shall not stay vpon her lading of his portage. 1648 
Doc. Hist. St. Maine U1. 376 For & part of this Years 
Portage £20. 1705 A. Justice Gen. Treat, Dominion Sea 


PORTAGE. 


349 The Seamen shall not Iade any Goods upon their own 
Account, under Pretence of Portage, nor otherwise, without 


paying the Fraight, except it be mentioned in their Agree | 


ments. [1809 R. Lancroro /utrod. Vrade 134 Portage, 
sailors wages while in port, also the amount of a sailor's 
wages for a voyage. So in 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7 rade.) 
1847 Str N. Il. Necotvas //ist. Reyaéd Navy 11. 206 OF 
masters and mariners who take extravagant wages or 
portage, contrary to ancient usage. 
fiz, 1608 Snaxs. Per. ut. i. 35 “hy losse is more then can 
Thy portage quit, with all thou canst find heere. 

b. Comb. fortage-bill: the register or account of 
the names and claims for wages, allowances, etc., 
of the crew of a ship. 


[1679: see Porttence.] 1743 in W. B. Weeden Econ. & 


Soc. tHist. Nv Eng. (1890) IL. 469 noée, A Portage bill of . 


mens Names and Wages due on board the Snow Jolly 
Bachelor. 1775 Rhode [sland Cot. Rec. (1862) VIL. 553 To 
amount of cargo, outfits and portage bill, of the schooner 
Eagle, by Joseph Stanton, supposed. .303 0000, 1795 Siif- 
Master's Assist. (ed. 6) 7 Ship Favourite Nancy's Portage- 
Bill on a Voyage to St. Petersburgh, 180 W. 1. WerEnEN 
Econ, & Soc. Lfist. Nv tng. WW. 469 Gridley curiously 
enough rejected the ‘ Portage bill’ of officers’ and men's 
wages, £162 175. 4d., froin Sierra Leone to Newport. 

If. 5. The carrying or transporting of boats 
and goods from one navigable water to another, 
as between two lakes or rivers, or past a rapid or 
cataract on a river. (Originally American.) 

1698 tr. /fennepin's New Discov. Anter. xviii 74 Wee. 
brought up our Bark to the great Rock of Niagara,.. where 
we were oblig'd to make our Portage; that is, to carry over: 
land our Canow's and Provisions, and other Things, above 
the great Fall of the River, which interrupts the Naviga- 
tion, 1755 Le Evans Jad. Brit. Cofonies 16 They are 
obliged to make one or two very long Portages. 1836 Kane 
Arct, Expi.\.ix.g& We had a portage of about three miles, 
the sledge being unladen and the baggage carried on our 
backs. 1857 Livincstonr 7'rav. xv. 264 Five or six rapids 
with cataracts, one of which could not be passed at any 
time without portage. 1879 d; W. Bopvam-Wurtuam 
Roraima & Brit, Guiana 144 We had to unload the boats 
and make a portage of about two hundred yards. 

b. A place or track at or over which such port- 
age is necessary; a break in a chain of water-com- 
munication over which boats, goods, etc. must be 
carried; =Carry sd, 5, CARRYING -S/ace. 

1698 tr. Hennepin’s New Discov. Amer. xviii. 75. The 
Partage was two Leagues long. 1766 W. Smetey in 3. 
Hampshire Prov, Papers V\. 462 Vhe portage or carrying 
place at the fall of the Wood Creek is not above 300 yds. 
1807 P. Gass Fran. 104 Captain Clarke measured the leagth 
of this portage accurately and found it to be 18 miles, 1889 
Stevenson Master of B. iii, \s we were carrying the canoe 
upon a rocky portage, she fell, and was entirely bilged. 

TIl. 6. attrib. and Comd., as portage beer, -duty, 
-money, -path, -station, strap, track: sce also 4b. 

1552 i Serype Aceé, Ment. (1721) EL. u. xii. 345 Whether 
the receiuers of the kiags monies and such like officers had 
portage-inoney allowed them, 1622 Matynrs dine. Law 
Merch, 353, L take the perill vpon mee of the carriage of a 
reat masse of money; I may lawfully take portage mone 
‘or my paines. 1640 in Enlick Londor (1766) It 182 All 
other goods. .shall pay portage duties. 1720 StrypE Stow's 
Surv, U1. 204/2 Concerning the transporting of Beer beyond 
Sea, which they called Portage Beer. 187: Huvsin Ned 
River Exp. vii. 106 Indians and experienced voyageurs use 
a long strap called a ‘portage strap’, 1894 J. Winsor 
Cartier to Frontenac 253 The party began to carry the 
material. along the paitage track for Iwelve miles. 
+Portage, sé.2 Obs. rave—'. [f. Port 56.3 + 
-AGE.] Provision of ports or port-holes, 

1899 Suaxs. ffen. Vy ut. i 10 Lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect: Let it pry through the portage of the Head, Like 
the Brasse Cannon. 

Portage, v. [f Portace sb.1] ¢rans. To carry 
or transport (boats, goods, etc.) over land between 
navigable waters; to convey over a PorTAGE (6.1 
5b). Alsowith the place (rapids, cataract, etc.) as 
obj. ; also adsof. [lence Po'rtaging v6d/, 56. 

1864 A. Gorpon NV. Brunswick in Vac. Tour. 508 Some 
falls where we were compelled to portage the canoes, 1871 
Hoysue Red River Exp, vii. 105 The labour of ‘ portaging ” 
was very severe. 1882 G. Bryce A/anitoba 24 Portaging 
around rapids too fierce lo be faced. 1900 A. G. BRAOLEY 
Fight w, France for N. Amer. iv. 109 There were numerous 
rapids too, and shaltows to be portaged. 

+ Portague, -igue. Oés. Forms: 6 porty- 
gewe, -ingue, -ugue, 6-7 -ague, -egue, -igue. 
(App. a false singular dednced from forta-, porte- 
guse (PorTUGUESE B. 3), taken as a plural, as if 
portagues.} A Portuguese gold coin, the great 
‘erusado’, current in the 16th century; its value 
ranged, according to time and_ circumstances, 
between 43. 55. and £4. 10s.: = PortuGat 4. 

Often kept as an heirloom or keepsake: see quots, 

1§32 in Strype Zecé. Afenz. (1721) 1. xviii. 138 By Hasil- 
wood of the receipt iiij pottagues 10 00. 00 1535 Bury 
Witis (Camden) 127 To my ucce Harvy my portygewe of 
gold. 1577 Harrison £nglaud i. xxv. (2877) & 364 The 
Portigue, a peece verie solenmnelie kept of diuerse. 1579 
J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxviii. 54 Our Coyne, 
they as little as Pence, or as great as Portigues. 1610 B. 
Joxsos Afch.1. iii, No gold about thee? Dra. Yes, I haue 
@ portague I ha’ kept this halfe yeere. 1658 Puittirs, Por- 
tegue, a certain Coyn in Gold, valuing three pound ten 
shillings. 


Portail (poest2l). Arch. Also § -ayl, 6 -aile. 
(a. F. fortar? fagade of a church, containing the 
principal door, also + city-gate:—Latin type 
*portaculum, dim. of L, forta gate, door. Sec 
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Portat sé, with which this has been confused in | 
Kr. and Eng.] = Portat sé. 1. 

1483 Caxton G de da four F vj, She wenle vp vato 
a hyhe portayl or gate. 1600 Hotta Livy x. 363 They 
caused lo be madea brasen portaile in the Capitoll, 1723 
Cuampers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Arehit. |. 129 The Portail 
or Krontispiece of a Chureh, Palace, or any other great 
Building, shoud always have a Rise of some Steps. 1749 
Ruys four Spain 4 (ort. (1760) 61 Tt,, has a noble Portail, 
in which are Three Gates. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 590 Portail, the face of a church, on the side ia 
which the great door is formed. 

Portal (poe), 54. Also 4 -ale, 5-7 -all, 6 
-alle; (6 porthal, 6-7 port(-)hall), [MIé. a. obs. 
I. fortal gate, ad. med.L. portale city-gate, poich 
(Du Cange), orig. neut. of partalis adj., £ L. porta 
gate: see Port sé3 and -an, Cf. Portatn.] 

1. A door, gate, doorway, or gateway, of stately 
or elaborate construction; the entrance, with the 
immediately surrounding parts, of an edifice, esp. 
ofa large or magnificent building, when emphasized 
in architectural treatment. ence often a poetical 
or rhetorical synonym for ‘door’ or ‘gale’. 

13.. ELE. Alfit. P. A. 1035 Pe portalez pyked of rych 

latez, 1484 Caxton Fables of el dfonce i, ‘That man whiche | 

ay dede before the portall or gate of the temple. a 1533 
Lp. Beeners Gold. BA AL A tered, 1. vii. (1536) 119 b, Phiwue 
sene his .. portall and gates ful of knightes, & not mar- 
chauntis. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxx. xxi. 754 The monie they | 
laid downe in the very port-hall or entrie of the Senate house. | 


ey Micros 2. 4. vii.575 Through Heav'’n, That open’d 
wide her blazing Portals. 1711 Abpison Spect, No. 59 ? 5 
Erected over two of the Portals of Blenhetin House. 1756 tr, 
Neyster's Frav. 1. xxxvi. 323 The gates of the portal are by 
tradition said to be the same which St. Ambrose shut against 
the emperor Theodosius, till he had dene penance. 1813 
Scott frieru. tv, Not a foot has thy portal cross'd. 1862 
Rickman's Goth. ctrehit, 424 The portals of Abheville, ..are 
some of the finest specimens of this style. 1892 R. E.itts 
Catuldus \xi. 96 Fling the portal apart. The bride Waits. 
b. dransf. A valve of the heart; a natural en- 


trance, as of a cave. 

1666 J. Sutin Odd elge 231 The great vein .. hath at its 
entrance into the heart, certain portals, from their form | 
called eadoude tricuspites. 180g-10 Cotrnincy Fricad 
(1865) 2, ] was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, 
from its northern portal, issues the river that winds through | 
our vale, 1863 Barinc-Goutn écedand 230 A river wending 
towards a portal of black rock. j 

Crepe 

cxggo Greene /y. Bacon ii. 64 The brazen walls fram'd 
by Semiramis, Carv'd out like to the portal of the stn. 
192 Suvs. Ven. & Ald. 451 Once inore the ruby-colour'd 
portal open'’d, Which to his speech did honey passage 
yield. 1gs93 — Aéck. ff, un tit. 64 As doth the blushing 
discontented Sunne, From cut the fierie Portall ofthe East. 
2727-46 Thomson Summer 640 Issuing from out the portals 
of the morn. 1846 Trenen Jffrac. x. (1862) 216 Death, 
which by the portal of disobedience had found entrance 
ialo natures made for immortality. 

+2. A space within the door of a room, par- 
titioned off, and containing an inncr door; also, 
such a partition itself (sometimes made as a 
movable piece of furniture). Ods. 

1516 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) I. 24g Wyth 
2 Portalls, wherof one shall be at the parlour doore and the 
other at the great Chamber doore wythin the said College. 
1869 Bury iWdis (Camden) 155, I will that theas imple- 
ments,..the benche in the hall, the portall, and the skryne 
. shall remayne in and withe the howse, 1598 [sce 4), 1703 
T.N. City & C. Purchaser 27g Portal, .was us'd to signifie 
a little square corner of a Room, shifted off from the rest of 
the Room by the Wainscot. 

3. (See quots.) 

1706 Puntiirs, Portal, a lesser Gate, where there are lwo 
of a different Bigness. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Portaé, the arch over a door or gate; the framework of the 
gate; the lesser gate, when there are two of different dimen- 
sions at one entrance. 1873 Itate du fis Namie viii. 70 
A little side portal, which gave entrance to a vestry. 

4, attrib, and Comb.,as portal arch, capital, door, 
gate, posi, seat, way. 

1592 Greene Cony-Catching i. Wks. (Grosart) X. 183 
Lifting vp the latch of the hall portalt doore [he] saw nobody 
neere to trouble him. ts98in Willis & Clark Cassbridge (1886) 
ILL, 325 Item a portall Dore to the vpper studdye. 1795 
Sovtney Joan of Arc vu, 292 Narrow was the portal way, 
To one alone fit passage. 18%3 Scort 7rierm wt. xvili, 
But full between the Warrior’s way And the main_portal- 
arch, there lay An ianer moat, 1895 A. Nurrin A’ A/eyer's 
Voy. Bran 1, 205 The arched So eenD its wide 
valves and portal-capitals of burnished gold. 

Hence Po‘rtalage, the construction of portals. 

1903 Architect 24 Apr. 269/1 Some sketches in connection 
with portalage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Portal (poe1al), a. Anat, [ad. med.L. portalis 


of or belonging to a gate (see prec.).] 
+1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a door 
or gate: in quot. applied to the valves of the heart. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 375 Not farre from the be- 
ginning (it) is diuided or slitte into three small! but strong 
portall membranes or values. 


2. Pertaining to the Aorta or transverse fissure of 
the liver. Fortal vein: the vena porta, or great 
vein formed by the union of the veins from the 
stomach, intestine, and spleen, conveying blood to 
the liver, where it divides again into branches; also | 
(renal portal or reni-portal vein), a vein similarly | 
passing to the kidncy and dividing into branches 
there, in many of the lower vertebrates. 


PORTAS. 


Hence applied to structures, ete. connected with the portal 
vein, as portal canals, the tuhular passages in the fiver, 
each containing a branch of the portal vein, hepatic artery. 
and biliary duct; portadcirenfation, the circulation of blood 
through the portal system; portal fissure, the transverse 
fissure of the liver, at which the portal vein enters it, the 
Porta; povtad systent, the systein of vessels consisting of the 
portal vein with its tributaries and branches. 

1845 Bunn Dis. Lroer 11 The ducts .. accompany the 
arteries in the portal canals, Each portal vein, however 
small, has an artery and a duct running along it, 1851 
Carventrer Wan, Phys. (ed. 2) 333 This is termed the ports 
system of vessels, 1892 Heuxiny (ys. ii, g0 The flow of 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, through the liver, to 
the hepatic vein, is called the portal circulation. 1875 
Hextey & Martin “dew Bied. 227 Vhe renal portal vein: 
running frem the bifurcation of the pelvic vein to enter the 
lower-outer border of the kidney. 188: Mivart Caé 187 
One set cf canals diverge from the portal fissure, and these 
are called hepatic veins. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Ania Life 353. renal-portal circulation or supply of 
venous blood to the kidneys exists in all Asaphitia. 

Itence Po'rtal-ve‘nous a., of or pertaining to 
the portal vein. 

1845 Bupo Dis. Liver 45 Mr. Kiernan has applied to this 
..the term portal-venous congestion. 


+ Portal, obs. erron, form of Portas, 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Snuff. 2353 Popish Catechisms, 
Missals, Breviarics, Portals, Legends and Lives of Saints. 
1686 [vetyvn Diary 12 Mar., The printing Missalls, Offices, 
Lives of Saints, Portals, Primers, &c, 

Portalled, portaled (p6-stald), @. [fPortan 
so, + be] Furnished with or having a portal. 

1635 Huvwoon /fierarch. v. 325 [Nature] hath afforded 
Man but one Tongue and that portall'd with fips and per- 
cullis’d with teeth. 1905 Hotatas Hust Pee. Raphactitisut 
i. 8 New surprises through narrow lanes and portalled walls. 

Portame:nto. A/ws. [It., lit.a bearing, carry- 
ing.) A gliding or passing continuously from one 
pitch to another, in singing, or in playing a violin 
or similar instrument. Also adfré/, 

1774 J. Connirr Jus. Tram. 33 Ver shake was good, and 
her Jovtasneute admirably free from the nose, month, or 
throat. 1789 Burney fist. Adus. VV. 49 ‘Vrills, graces, and 
a good fortaments, or direction of voice. 188g -f ffcarazesie 
14 Sept. 36r/s Madame Albani... marred her efforts by ex- 
cessive indulgence in the porfamento style. 

Portance |.6-slins). ach. Also 6 -aunce. [a. 
obs. I. fordance action of carrying, support, favour, 
importance, etc, vb]. sb. f. porter to carry, Pout 
vl: see -anck.] Carriage, bearing, demeanour 
(= Port sé,4 1)5 conduct, behaviour. 

tg90 Spenser #. QO. 1 iti, 5 In court gay portaunce he 
perceivd. Zid. 21 A goodly Ladie .. That seemd to be a 
woman of great worth, And by her stately portance borne 
of heavenly birth. 1607 Suaks. Cov. 1. iii. 232 Vour Loues, 
Thinking vpon his Sertices, tooke from you Th'apprehen- 
sion of his present portance. 1881 Durriiiy You Quir II. 

og A good knight errant..with a gentle portance and 
intrepid heart. 

Portant (pd-utant), a. fer. fa. F. portant, 
pr. pple. of forver to carry, Porv v.!: see -ANt.J 

1. Carrying. (Const. as a pple. with direct obj.) 

1872 Bossewki. drworie i. 51, 1, heareth Azure, an Ele- 
phante d'Argente, portant a turret d'Or, 

*]2. = Vortate, (? an error.) 

1828 Berry Encyel. Herald. 1. Gloss, Portate, or Por- 
fané, A cross portate is so called, because it. .lies sloping,.. 
as if it were carried on a man’s shoulder. 1889 Evvin Dict. 
fer, Portante. 

Portary : see Portery, Oés. 

Portas, -eous, -es, -ess,-hos, Now only 
ffist, Forms: (3-4 portehors), 4-5 porthors, 
-hous, -os, 4-9 -ous, -hos, -008, 5 -oce, -oes, 
-ose, -wes, -cux(?), poortos, S¢. porteus, -owis, 
-wis, 5-6 -as, -es, -us, Sc. -uus, -couss, 5-9 
-uous, 6 -ais, -eise, -eyse, -ew(a)s, -is, -oues, 
-108, -uess, -uys, -yes, 6-7 -ass(o, -ess(e, -oose, 
-uouse, -use, 6-7 -house, 6-8 -usas, -uis, 6-9 
Se. -cous, 7 -ise, -ius, -nise. 8. ¢rron. 5 portor, 
pl. -eres. [ME. (fortehors) porthors, a. OF. 
portehors, 13th c. (= med.L. portiforium, 13th c. 
in Du Cange) a portable breviary, f. forte, im- 
perative of porter to carry (see Port v1) + hors :— 
L. foris out of doors, abroad.] ; 

1. A portable breviary in the medizeval church. 

[1249-52 in Carden Afise. (1895) LX. 23 Item liber porte- 
hors, qui est Vicarij, ¢1zg0 Vewsinster Cartnué. (1878) 
273 Unum portehors.] 1377 Lanai. P. PL B. xv. 122 A 

rtous pat shulde be his plow, Aéacebo to segge. 1380 
Maetie Wks. (1880) os Newe costy portos, antifeners, 
graiclis, & alle opere bokis. ¢1386 Cnaucer SAipman's 7. 
135 By god and by this Porthors [7. rr. portoos, portos] I yow 
swere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Witlcker 604/19 Portoforium, a 
Porthos. 14.. Now. ibid. 719/31 Hoe portiferiunt,a portas, 
1426 in £. E. Wills (1882) 76 My masseboke, my portus. 
1440 Promp. Paro, 410/1 Poortos, booke, fortiforiunt, 
breviarium, 1489 Test. Ebor. Surtees) If, 227, A Graile, 
a Manuell, a lite! Portose, the which the saide Sir Thomas 
toke w! bim alway when he rode. 1460 Eow. (IV) as Kart 
oF Marcu in Ellis Orig. Leté. Ser. 1. 1. 10 Beseching your 
good lordeschip to remembre our porteux. ¢1475 Pict. Voe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/19 //oc_portiforiunt, a portes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 [He] bare ever with hym the 
byble & his breuyary or portoes, 1g§07 Pilton Churchw. 

ce. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 52 A grett portuosof prynte, S19 in 
5th Rep. Hist. MSS. Commu, 555/2 A lytelle Portewas, 
called our Lady Portewas. 1528 Tinnare Oded. Chr. Man 
71 b, That know no moare scripture then is written in their 


portoues. 1530 Parser. 257/1 Portyes,a ee | boke, ére- 
-2 


PORTAS. 
uiayre. 1533 Lane, Wills (x857) 11.13 My ij portews. 1533 
Mone Abe tii, Wks. 848/1 In stede of a long portuous, a 


shorte primer shall serue them. 1534 — Com. agst. 7'rtd. 
I. xv. (1573) 3t b, No such praiers are put in the Priestes Por- 
tesse, as far as IT can heare. 1549 dct 3 & 4 Edw. VJ, 0. 10 
&1 All Bookes called..Manuelles Legends Pyes Portnyses 
Prymars .. shalbe .. abollished. asso Pore Helfe 102 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. 11,256 And also the Paraphrasies, Moche 
dyfferyng from your portaises, They wolde haue dayly 
veed. 1550 Bate /nrage Both Ch. 1. Pref. A viij, Their 
bahling praiers their portases, bedes, temples [etc.). 1570 
T.. Witson Demosthenes Ded. 3 There was never Olde 
Priest more perfite in his Porteise. 1583 Stusses Anat. 
Abus. uw. (1852) 77 As the doting papists did their blas- 
phemous masses out of their portesses. @ 1604 HANMER 
Chron, Lrel. (1633) 130 Laurence the Archbishop (whom it 
had beseemed better to have beene at home with his port- 
house), x611 iste Sranst. Pref. g Their Seruice bookes, 
Portesses, and Breuiaries. 1641 *Smectymnvus' [ind. 
Ans. v. 66 The Liturgie is never the worse, because the 
words of it are taken out of the Roman Portuise. x11 
Hearne Coélect. (O. H. $.) 111. 175 Breviarie or portuass for 
the Quire. 1817 Scotr Border Antig. 11, Introd. 82 A monk 
from Melrose, called, from the porteons or breviary which 
he wore in his breast, a dcck.a-osom, 1846 MasKet 
Mon, Rit. 1. p.\xxxvii, The Portiforinm, with its varions 
English names of.. Portnis, Portuasse, Porthoos, and Port. 
fory. 1890 St. Joun Hore in Archxologia LIN. 706 A 
subject derived from the York porthos. 

B. 1465 Mann. § Jfouseh, Exp. (Roxb) 284 A portor 
(?-os] of Salusbury use. 1g00 in Gentl. Mag. Dec. (1837) 
571/2, ij porteres, off the gefte off Syr Rye. Long. 

b. fransf. A manual (of some subject). 

1508 Tevelve Virtues of ane Nobleman ad fin. Jam,), Heir 
ends the Porteous of Noblenes. 1621 Burton Ana, Mel. 11 
ii, wv. 1 (1651) 539 Their whole books are a Synopsis or bre- 
viary of Love, the portuous of Love, Legends of Lovers 
lives and deaths. 

ec. attrib. 

1458 lation Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 For 
byndyng ij portoce bokys. 1549 CHALONER tr. Evasion. on 
folly Piijl, As long as they mumble oner theyr portes 
sernice, 1950 Bare Lng. Votaries 1. Liij, The order of 
portasse men. 

2. Sc. Law. (In later use forteous rol.) * A roll 
of the names of offenders, which, by the old prac- 
tice of the Justiciary Court, was prepared by the 
Justice-Clerk from the informations of crimes fut- 
nished .. by the local authorities’ (W. Bell D¢ez. 
Lavw Scotl.). 

1436 Sc. clefts Fas. J (1814) II. 23/2 It is..ordanit, pat al 
crownaris sal arrest... all Paim pat salbe gevin hym in 
portnis be be Justice clerk, & nane vthir. ¢ 1470 Hexryson 
Fale of Deg 128 Quhilk hes ane porteouss of the indyte- 
ment. 158% Reg. Privy Council Scot. M11. 491 The porteous 
and rollis of the last justice air.. wes deliverit .. to be 
execute. aoe Royal Proclaiu, By Jule in Lond, Gas. 
No. 4456/1 ‘That Porteous Rolls be orderly and in due time 
taken up, conform to the Law and Custom in such cases. 
1752 J. Lovtmian Form of Process 230 Form of tbe Por- 
teous Rolls. Names of the Criminals and their Designa- 
tions... Names and Designations of the Witnesses... Indict- 
ment, 1872 C Ixxes Lect. Scott. Legal Antig. 301 The 
Raven is like a false crowner who has a porteous of the 
indictment. 1883 Omono Ld. Advocates Scot. 1. 287. 

Ilence + Portas, portess, v. (Obs. nonce-wd.), 
‘rans. to include among the saints named in the 
breviary ; to canonize. 

1570 Foxe 4. & AV. (ed. 2) 1219/1 After an hundreth 
yeares expired, they shal also be shryned and portessed, 
dying as they did in that quarell of the Church of Rome. 

+ Port-assiet. Ods. rare. [ad. F. forte-asséete, 
f. PorTE- + asséctte plate.] A disk of metal, wuod, 
etc., placed under a plate or dish. 

1663 Rutland ALSS. (1905) 1V. 541 For 8 balls of box, 
with hinges and hesps, for the feet of the 2 sylver portas- 
siets, 25. 

Portate (poutet), a. “er. [ad. L. portatns 
carried, borae, pa. pple. of forfare to carry.] In 
cross portale, a cross represented in a sloping posi- 
lion (2 bend), as if carried on the shoulder. 

1562 Leica Armorie 54b, Wherefore call you the same 
portate? For on this fashion it laye on Christes showlder, 
who bare the same to the mounte of Calvary. 1578 Bosse- 
WELL Armorie 1. 99b, A Crosse portate in his propre 
coloure, 172§ Coats Dict. Her. s.v.. A Cross-Portate,.. 
lies athwart_the Escutcheon in Bend, as if it were carry'd 
ona Man‘s Shoulder. ¢ 1828 (see Portant 2). 

Portatile (poostatil, -tail),. Now rare. [ad. 
med.L. portatil-is (obs. F. fortatz?) that may be 
carried, f. L. portare to carry: see -ATILE.] 

+1. Her. = prec. Obs. 

1587 Fieminc Conin. Holinshed I11. 1 5. 
portatile gold, to the lower end whereof thie 
fairelie fixed. 

2. Adapted for carrying; = PortanLe, Porta- 


TIVE a. 1: esp. (in later use only) of an altar. 

1657 TomLixson Renou's Disp. 486 Some [furnaces] are 
portatile and rotund. «a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Iret. (Ir. 
Archzol. Soc.) IIT, 143: & 3000 sterling was given tbe Len- 
tenant in readie coine, all his portatill armes [ete.}. 1710 tr. 
Tags! Eccl, Hist. 16th C. 1. at. xxxii. 198 That, Bishops 
shall not. .consecrate portatile altars without necessity. 1845 
Ecclesiologist 1V. 86 We think the Bishop ought..to have 
carried a portatile altar. 

t+Porta:tion. Obs. rave—', [ad. L. fortation-em 
carrying, n. of action from fortdre to carry.] 
The action of carrying ; carriage. 

1654 FLecknon Tex Vears Trav, 67 For the commodity 
of Traffique, and portation of Merchandise. 


Portative (poeititiv),a.and sd. Also s -if(f, 
4-6 -yf, 5-6 -yue, 6 -yfffe, (portetyve). [ME. 


2 A crosse 
distichon is 
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portatif, a. F. portatif, -ive adj. that may be carried, | 


{. L. fortdtus, pa. pple. of portére to carry + -if,-1VE.] 


« adj, 
1. Adapted for carrying from place to place; 
portable ; sfc. applied to a kind of small organ 
(ef, Positive a. 14): see B. 1. Now chiefly //is¢. 
1377 Lanot. P. P/. B. 1.155 Portatyf and persant as pe 
poyet of anedle, ¢139r Cuaucer Astrol. Prol. 3 As fer- 
orth and as narwe as may be shewed in so smal an instru. 
idee tr. /ligden (Rolls) V. 133 Syngenge 
pla 


ment portatif, S 
ces On awlers portative. 1518-19 bit 


masse in secrete 


| of Issey (Somerset Ho.), To the said church my portatyf 


| Oorganes, 


1s68 Grarton Chron. I. 8 Portatine tents or 
lodgings, ..vsed hy the Shepeheardes. 1656 French Pastry 
Cook 22 Others have portative Ovens. 1849 J. Watresior 
Italy xiii. (1860) 439 The Pope is carried in his portative 
throne to the front window. 1905 CA. Times 30 June 842/3 
The portative organ, which could be carried in procession 
and played by the same person. e 

tb. Of a bishop (repr. L. orvatilés : see Porta- 


' TILE): Not having a fixed diocese. Ods. 


isso J. Coxe Fug. & Fr. Heralds $196 (1877) 114 The 
bysshop of Rome maketh bysshoppes portatyves, ' 

2. llaving the function of carrying or supporting. 

1881 Firen Lect. Teaching v. 124 Some study..of the wise 
and practical distinction... between what he calls respectively: 
the ‘portative ', the ‘analytical ', the ‘assimilative ', and the 
‘index ' memory wonld be of great value. 1887 Gussixc 
flectricity eg a (to] determine its portative power [i.e. of 
a horse-shoe magnet). 1892 Aver. Aun. Deaf Apr. 86 It is 
far from my purpose to lend encouragement.. to any practice 
of making the memory a portative faculty. 

B. sd. 1. (usually 2/.) A porlative organ: see 
A.t. Ods. exc. Hist, 

€1450 Hottano Howw/lat 765 Claryonis lowde knellis, Porta- 
linis, and bellis. 1526-7 Wee. St, Mary at Hill 341 Rec’ of 
the Orgon Maker for pe olde oes in be quere xxvjs 
viijd. 1533 in Weaver IVedds [ils (1890) 94 To my church 
of Norton a payre of portetyves that stand in the chauncell 
ther. 1552 /uz, Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 97 One peyre 
of portatyves. 1633 J. CLarke Two-fold Praxis 25 Harpers, 
luters,.. such as goe with..portatives, bagpipes, recorders. 
1885 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Alus. IV. 303/2 ‘The 
organ and portative end at g” instead of d””, 

+2. A portable breviary: = Portas 1. Ods. 

1484 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) I. 175 My Portatyne which 
I say opon my selfe, and my rede Salter. 

+ 3. ? A tray or other carrying utensil. Ods. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger m Housch. Ord, (1790) 75 Ewers, 
Javours, and cupboarde-clothes, cuppe-clothes, hangers, 
ferrers, and portatives. /éfd. 76 One page .. to helpe to 
wasshe barrelles, portatives, tubbes, pottes, or cuppes, 

+ Portator. 0ds. rare. Forms: 5 -ur, 6 -our, 
7-or. [a. AF. portatour=obs. F. portateur (1540 
in Godef.), ad. L. *fortator-em, agent-n. f. portare 
to carry.) A bearer, carrier, supporter. 

e1485 Dizly Myst. (1882) 111. 306 Also 1 am be prymatt 
portatur next heueyn, yf be trewth be sowth, & that I Lugge 
me to skryptur. 3529 St. Papers Hen. VIL, 1V. 562, I 
haue send this present portatour to the Kingis Hienes .., 
amply instructit with my inynd, as he will informe 30w. 
@ 1660 Contemp. Hist. Iret. (Ir. Archaol. Soc.) 1. 158 Some 
of the ministers, portators of this money. /éfa. 111. 68 
Tellinge. .that he was portator of both his parents curse. 

Portature, obs. erron. form of PorTRAITURE, 

Port-bar, Port-bit: sec Port 54.16 b, 54.3 6, 

+ Port-ca‘non, -ca‘nnon. Oés. [f. Porr 
56.4 (?) + canon, Cantoy.) An omamental roll 
around the legs of breeches: = CAnion, 

1663 Butter //ud. 1 iii. 926 The French .. Now give us 
Laws for Pantaloons..Port-cannons, Perriwigs, and Fea- 
thers. et [see Canion]. @ 1680 Butter Rez. (1759) 11. 
83 He walks in his Portcannons like one that =a ks in 
long Grass. 

Portch, -e, obs. forms of Porcil. 

Portclose, -cluse, obs. var. PorTcu.uis, 

Port-crayon (post kré‘gn), |lporte-crayon 
(portkreyon). [ad. F. porte-crayon: see Ponte- and 
Crayox.] An instrument used to hold a crayon 
for drawing ; usually a metal tnbe split at the end 
and held by a sliding ring so as to grasp the crayon. 

1720 T. Pace Art Paint. 4 Black Lead in the Lump.. 
used in an Instrumeat..called a Porto-Crion. 1769 Sir J. 
Reysotpos Disc. il. (1876) 324 That the port-crayon ought 
to be for ever in your hands. 1859 4 thenzum 6 Aug. 182/2 
(They] desire us to say that the testimonial is not a ‘pencil- 
case ', hut a ‘port-crayon, 1887 Ruskin Pratevita 11. ix. 
304 He painted a charming water-colour of me..with a 
magnificent port-crayon in my hand. 


Portcullis (poitko'lis), 56. (Formerly often 
written as two words or hyphened.) Forms: 4 
portecules, portcoles, port colice, 4-5 porte- 
eolys, 5 porte-colis, portecoles, -koles, port- 
colys, -isse, (-culer), porte colisse, porte colyse, 
poorteolys, -colyce, portculis, Sc. -culys, 5-6 


Se. portculzeis, -cules, 5-7 portcullise, 6 port- | 


colyse, -ece, -ice, -is, porte coullys, -colice, 
portcullesse, -ize, port collice, port-cullies, 
(portculiouse); 6- porteullis, (6-8 -cullice, 7 
-culleis). 8. 4 poreules, (§ -culier), 6 purco- 
loys, -cholis, -ious, percollice, -ois, -cullyze, 
6-7 pereullis, -ice, 7 purculleis, -ess, percullas, 
par-cullis, poreulace. y. 6-7 portclose, 6-8 
portcluse, (ME. a, OF. porte coletce (€ 1200 in 
Godef.) lit. sliding door or gate, f. forte door, 


| gate +col(e)ice, couleice (mod.F, coudisse), fem. of 


couleis adj. flowing, gliding, sliding:—L. type 


- downe with a mightie noise. 1 


' solo 


PORTCULLIS, 


*colaticius, {. L. célat-us, pa. pple. of célére 
to strain, filter, in Romanic (F. couler), to flow; 
see CouLIsse. The + forms simulate F. close, fem. 
pa. pple., closed, shut. The forms ortcuderes, etc. 
(in sense 2) are app. erroneous with 7 for s. (The 
plural was in carly use the same as the sing.)] 

1. A strong and heavy frame or grating, formed 
of vertical and horizontal bars of wood or iron 
(the vertical ones being pointed at the lower end), 
suspended by chains, and made to slide up and down 
in vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway of 
a fortress or fortified town, so as to be capable of 


being quickly let down as a defence against assault. 

€1330 Arth. & Merl, 8320 Alle the gates thai schetten fast. 
And lete falle port colice on hast, a@zgoo Sir Benes 
(E.E.T.S.) 67 note (MS. S.), With brugges and portecules. 
4bid. 210 Pe poricoles weren draw. ¢ 1400 Vevaine & Guw. 
674 At aither entre was, i-wys, Straytly wroght, a port- 
culis, Shod wele with yren and stele. ‘c1gq0 Promp. Part. 


| 4210/2 Poort colyce, antephalarica. ¢1450 Merlin 234 At 


eche entre Lwo porte colyses and stronge yates covered 
with Iren nailed. 1470 Henry (Valiace 1x. 506 A cruel! 
ortar gat apon the wall, Powit out a pyn, the portenlys 
leit fall. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Ayiion xxiv. 518 He 
sholde ee it vnder the porte colisse that it sholde not be 
shet lightly agen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Sco#, (Rolls) 11. 13 
Drew draw hriggis, and lute portenl3eis fall. @igsz Lerann 
ftin, 1,107 The which Ward in the Entering is exceding 
stronge with Toures and Portcoleces, 1563 Gotomnc Czsar 
(1565) 132b, Towres were plauncherd, and battlements 
and portcolyses of timber set vp. 1600 Hevwooo 1s¢ P24, 
Edw. [V, Wks. 1874 1. 15 And tear in pieces your port- 
cullises. 1600 Hottann Livy xxvir. xxviii, 650 The 196 
was let goe, at which the port-cullies hung, and it fell 
Mitron ?. LZ. 1. 874 
«ind towards the Gate rouling her bestial train, Forthwith 
the huge Portcullis high up drew. 1808 Scotr Warm. vi. 
xiv, Up drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho! Let the 
portenllis fall. 1843 Lytron Las¢ Say, u. i, Under the 
portal as he entered, hung the grate of the portcullis. 

B. 13.. Coer de L. 1929 Porcules and gates up he won, 
And let come in every man. 1533 Lo. Berners //uon ci. 
335 For hast they cut a sonder the corde that helde vp the 
purcoloys. 1560 WritenornE A rte Warre (1573) 96 b, Also 
they fortifie the gate with a Perenllis. 1599 Haxtuyt Vey. 
TI. 1, 125 A Portall, with a Percollois annexed to it, the 
which Percollois by the cutting of a small cord, was a 
present defence to the gate. 1607 Torset. Four Beasts 
(1658) 160 In those trees they hang ee great par-cullis 
vate, ay Cuarman Adphonsus i. Plays 1873 It. 249 
Some speedily let the Purculless down. 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury Ww. ix. (Roxb.) 399/1 The Earle of Worcester .. 
used for his badge a paire of stocks, or close Porculace. 

y- 1588 Hicins Funtus' Nomenct. 3495/2 Cataracta, a 
port-cluse or percullice. 1598 Stow Srv. vii (1603) 29 
Phere hath beene two Portcloses. 1640 Somner Antig. 
Canterb, 14 The Waterlocke, throngh which in Arches, with 
a Portclose, the River now passeth. 1773 Gevél. lag. 
XLIII. 536 The gate-honse is still standing which is forti- 
fied with a port-cluse or port-cullis 

b. fig. : 
¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 237 For upon Jhesu 
al tp es is foundid,.. Our poortcolys, our bolewerk, 
and our wal, c1sro More cus Wks, 8/2 A sure port- 
culiouse against wicked spirites. 1609 HoLLano 4 mom, 
Marcell, xxv. viii. 277 That the Emperour..would in the 
same state keepe this citie, the strongest port-cluse and key 
of allthe East. 1635 Quartes £15/, 11. ix. 97 Ah, where's 
that pearle Percullis (Le. teeth], that adorn'd Those dainty 
two-leav'd Ruby gates [i.e lips}? 

2. A figure of a porteullis, as an ornament or 
a heraldic charge. In /er. also applied toa design 
formed of a number of vertical and horizontal strips 
crossing each other over the field; also /a/éice. 

The portcullis was the badge of the Beauforts, and heoce 
of their descendants the Tudor sovereigns. 

[ex1g4g in od. Poems (Rolls) 11.221 The castelle is wonne 
where care begowne, The Portecolys [= Edmund Beaufort) 
is leyde adowne.] 1485 in Mat. ildustr. Reign Hen. VIT 
(Rolls) II. 16 To Mathew Hoberd, Goldsmythe, for making 
of cv. porculiers of siluer and gilte, /d#d. 18 For setting of 
a trappour of purpulle veluet wt cii. portenleres therein, 
1513 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) IL. 347 All the 
Wyndowes..also with Rosez and purcholious. 1563-4 /bid. 
571 A greate Rose A flowerdelice and a purcholis .. in the 
weste wyndowe. 1523 4deé 14 4 15 Hen. VI/1, 12 All 
suche farthinges..shall bane vppon the one side thereof 
the printe of the port collice. 1565 4c¢ 8 £liz.c.12§2 The 
Queenes Highnes Seale of Leade, having the Portecullies 
crowned, ingraved on the one syde thereof. 1697 Evry 
Numise. in. 87 A pensile Catavacta or Portcluse and 
Coronet between the Chains. 1711 Hickes /tvo 7 reat. 
Chr, Priesth, (1847) UL. 361 The rose, portcluse, fleur-de-lis, 
and harp, are crowned. 1864 Bourret Her. Hist. 6 Pop. ix. 
eraldry, a Portcullis is always represented as having 
rings at its uppermost angles. ¥ 

3. +a. A popular name for the silver halfpenny 
of Queen Elizabeth (the smallest silver coin issued 
by her), which bore on the obverse a portcullis and 
a mint-mark. Oss. b. Portcullis coins, money, 
a name given by numismatists to the coins (crown, 
half-crowa, shilling, and sixpence) struck by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India Company, 
having the figure of a portenilis on the reverse. 


(Cf. quot. 1523 in sense 2.) 

(Cf, 1897 Bacon £ss, Ded., The late new halfe-pence, 
weer though the Siluer were good, yet the peeces were 
small. . 

Sa Joxson Ev. Afan ont of Hunt iu. vi, 1 had not 
so much as the Jeast Portcullice of Coyn before. 1600 Row- 
Lanps Lett, f/umours Blood xix. 25 Then doth he diue 
into his sloppes profound, Where not a re port-cullice 
can be found. 1784 Pinkerton Zs, Medals 168 The Port- 


PORTCULLIS. 


cullis coins of Elizabeth, coined in rivalship of the Spanish 
king... of different sizes from the crown downwards. 1898 
G. B. Rawiixcs Story Brit. Coinage 196 They [coins for 
use of the E.1.C.] are called the ‘ portcullis-money ' from 
their reverse type. . ; 
4. Title of one of the Pursnivants of the English 


College of Arms, from his badge. 

1616 Burronar Eng. Expos., Percullis, the name of an 
office of one of the Pursivants at armes. 1631 WEEVER 
auc. Fun. Mon. 682 Segar being Portcullis Pursuinant of 
Armes in the yeare 1586. 1656 Btounr Glossogr. s.v. 
flarold, There be four others called Marshals or Pursui- 
vants at Arms,..those are Blew-mantle, Rouge-cross, Rouge: 
dragon, and Percullis. agaz Lomd. Gaz. No, 6084/5 Port- 
cullis, Pursuivant of Arms. 1905 IWhétaker’s Alne 1597/1 
Arms, College of, or Heralds' College... Four Pursuivants... 
Portcullis, Thomas Morgan Joseph-Watkin 

+5. (?) Name of some room in an inn, Oés. 

1631 Heywooo Fuir Maid of West. Wks, 1874 11. 268 
Besse, you must fill some wine into the Portcullis, the 
Gentlemen there will drink none but your drawing. /bic. 
ut. 293 Enter the Kitchin-maid. Maid. \ pray forsooth, 
what shall I reckon for the Tolle of Ling in the Port-cullis? 

Portcu'llis, v. In 7 portcullice, percullis, 
pureullise. [f. prec. sb.} éravs. ‘To furnish with 
a portcullis; to close with or as with a portcullis. 

1593 Suans. Riek. £7, t. iii. 167 Within my niouth you 
haue engaol'd my tongue, Doubly percullist with my teeth 
and lippes. 1611 Fronto, Rasted/are..to purcullise. 2 1640 
Day Parl, Bees (1881) 25 Hote, Portcullice up the gates; 
hces poore and base. 

Portcullised (postkz'list), z@ Also 6 port- 
colized, -culliz’d; 8. 6. purculleised, 7 per- 
culliz’d, percullist, ?9 pereulaced. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb. + -ED.] 

1. Fumished with or having a portcullis ; closed 
or barred with or as with a portcullis. 

1572 N. Roscarrock in Bossewell Ariorie Prelin. Verses, 
A luge building olde, Portcolized and bard with bolts. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Fp., Alortimer to QO. Lsabed 125 
‘And all those Townes..Within their strong port-culliz’d 
Ports shall lic. 1598 FLorio, Cafaratfo, purculleised or cata: 
racted, 1611 Heywoop Got/. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 ITIL. 58 
The rest keep watchfull eye Ou your percullist entrance. 
21763 Suenstone Progr, Laste wt. 118 The stately fort, the 
turrets tall, Porteullis'd gate, and battled wall. 1862 M. 
Pattison £ss, (1889) 1. 45 A lofty massive front with three 
fortified and portcullised gateways. 

2. Her. (Sce quot.) Cf. Porters sé, 2. 

1828 Berry L£ncyel, Herald, 1. Gloss., Porteullised, barred 
upright and across, after the form of a portcullis, termed 
also dadticed, 1882 Oatuvin, Perculaced, in her. latticed. 

Porte (port). Also 6-8 port. [a. I. forte, 
in full da Sublime Porte = \t. la Porta Sublinta, 


transl. ‘Turkish (Arabic) le bob Jab-7-Sdlzy, lit, 


‘the sublime, high, or lofty gate’, the official title 
of the central office of the Ottoman government, 
comprising the office of the Grand Vezir, of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of the Council of 
State (Redhouse, Zurkish Lex. 1890). ‘Gate’ 
is supposed to refer to the ancient place of audience, 
etc,, at the gate of the tent, or the king’s gate; the 
attribute ‘high’ or ‘lofty’ is not literal, but 
the honorific attribute of the Turkish government. 
According to Zenker, the Western application of 
‘Sublime Porte’ to the Turkish government or 
Ottoman stale answers rather to the Turkish 
dawlet-i-Saliye, ‘the sublime empire or state.’ 

In the 27th and 18thc., often erroneously taken as referring 


tu the position of Constantinople as a sea-port.] 
(In full, ¢he Sublime or Ottoman Porte.) The 


Ottoman court at Constantinople; hence éransf. 


the Turkish government. 

1600 R. C. Fumée's Hist. Hungary 248 (Sultan speaks] 
Send your Ambassadours, as well towards our royall Port, 
asalsotohim., 1615 G. Sanoys 7raz.1. 48 Some Vizers of 
the Port. ¢1645 Howect Zeéé. (1650) 11. 44 He that had 
hin Ambassadour at the Port to the greatest Monark upon 
earth. (1671 Charente's Let. Customs Mauritania 48 The 
King of Morocco usually gives audience at the Gate of this 
Palace, and here, as well as at Constantinople, La Porta 
signifies the Court or Kings Palace.) 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 
1145/1 Articles of Peace concluded between the King of 
Poland and the Ottoman Port. 1706 Puittirs, The Port, 
the Court of the Grand Seignior..at Constantinople. 1721 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5983/1 Before the Port has had any Account 
of it. 1747 Gentl, Alag, Nov. 350/2 Report of which being 
made to the sublime Porte, the sultan advanced him to the 
postof Cadi. 1772 f/ést. in Ann. Reg. 78/2 That haughty 
capital, which had been named the Porte by way of emt. 
heuce, from its incomparable naval and commercial situation. 
1847 Mus. A. Kern tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 210 A better 
understanding was in consequence soon established between 
him [Napoleon] and the Porte, 1886 Queen's Speech in 
opening Parlt., Under a convention,,concluded with the 

ttoman Porte, Commissioners have been appointed, on 
behalf of England and Turkey, to confer with His High- 
ness the Khedive. 1891 Blackzw. Mag. Oct. 470 The Sublime 
Porte is a time-honoured institution. 

| Poxtes (port), Fr. imperative of porter to bear, 
carry; used in combination with a sb, as obj. in 
namerous compound words in Fr., several of which 
are more or less used in Eng. ; the first element is 
occasionally anglicized as fort-; and other words 
have been formed after these with the second 
element English (Port-ELEctRIC, PoRT-FIRE, etc.). 
From French : Porte-acide (-as¢*d), an instrument 


for the application of an acid to a part of the body. 
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Porte-aiguille (-ggwily’) (F. atguédle needle], 
a fine forceps for holding a surgical needle; 
a needle-holder. Porte-bonheur (-bonér) [F. 
bonheur good luck], an amulet, or a trinket worn 
like an amulet. Porte-bouquet (-beke),a bouquet- 
holder. Porte-caustique (-kostik), also angli- 
cized port-caustic, an instrument for applying 
acaustic. Porte-feu (-f) (fort-fex) [F. feu fire] 
= Port-rire., Porte-lumiére (-lémygtr) [F. /a- 
wiéere light], an apparatus consisting of a mirror 
so arranged as to reflect light in any desired direc- 
tion; used as a substitute for the heliostat, Sce 


also PoRTEFEUILLE, etc. 

1890 Binnixes Ved. Dict, *Porte-acéid, a glass tube 
through which a platinum wire pisses carrying a tuft 
saturated with the acid to be applied. 1857 Dunctison 
Dict. Med., *Porte-aiguidle, an instrument for accurately 
laying hold of a needle, and. giving it greater length, 
1895 in Syd. See. Lew. 1884 G. Moork Bl anuier's Wife 
(887) 206 She had .. a little gold “porte-donhenr ..she had 
bought that murning. 1900 Daily News 6 Nov. 6/1 Some 
of them {prizes] were cut chrysanthemunis in artistically- 
carved *porte-bouquets. 1846 Brian tr. JVadgafgue's 
Jan. Oper. Surg, 274 Preference should always be given to 
a *porte-caustique like that of Ducamp for the urethra. 
1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat §& Nose IL 252 Au 
ingenious porte-caustique has been iuvented by Dr. Fuuvel. 
180z James Jit. Diet. sv. Entonnoir, the vinecase or 
*port-feu which is used to convey the priming powder into 
thetouch-holeofacannon. 1656 Brounr Glossegr., *Porte- 
gtidon, ay Ensign-bearer toa troop of men at Arms. 1884 
Century Mag. XXX. 238/2 This apparatus consistal of 
a long photometcr-hox with a “forte dimiére at one end. 


ll Porte-cochére (portkofe'r . -\Iso 7-8 (ang- 
licized) port-cocher. [F., f. forte Port 56.5 + 
cochére, fem, adj. f. coche Coacit sb.) A gateway 
for carriages, leading into a court-yard 3 a carriage- 
entrance, 

1698 W. Kine tr. Sordiere’s Journ. Lond. 3 Divers of the 
Citizens Houses have Port-cochers [wrispr. -czs] to drive in 
a Coach, or a cart either, and Consequently have Courts 
within. 1699 M. Lister Journ. Paris 8 All the Houses of 
Persons of Distinction are built with Port-cochers, that is, 
wide Gates to drive in a Coach. 1769 De foe's Tour Gt. 
rit. (ed. 7) 1k. 170 Kensington cannot be named without 
mentioning the King's Palace theie:..there are two great 
Wings built. .and a large Port-cocher at the Eulrance, with 
a Postern, 1804 Fit. Rev. Apr. 95 The darkuess of their 
courtyards and fortes cocheres, 1848 Trackrray Man. 
Fair Ixiv, ‘Vheir carriage stood in the ferte-cockére of the 
hotel. 1882 Ceatury Afay. XXIV. 843/21 The porte 
cochéres..afford glimpses of. .court-yards. 

Porte-colis, -cules, etc., obs. ff. Porrcuttis. 

Porte-crayon: sce Port-crayox. 

Ported, «. rare. [f. Port sd.34+-ED2.] Having 
‘ports’ or gates: in comb. 

er611 Cuarman défad ww. 433 We tooke the senen-fold 
ported Thebes, when yet we had not there Su great helpe 
as our fathers had. 

Ported (pie1téd), Afé. a. [f. Port vt + epl] 
Of arms: Held in the position of the port: sce 
Port 56.4 9 and v1 2. 

160 T. Bayty /erda Parietis 51 His own hair, standing 
stiffe an end, like ported feathers of some porcupine. 1667 
Minton 2. £. 1v..978 Th’ Angelic Sqeadron bright... began 
to hemm him round With ported Spears, 1844 Aegnd. & 
Ord, Aruty 265 The man or men going on the Post, who, with 
ported Arms, approach the Sentinels to be relieved. 

|| Portefenille (port)foly’). [F., £ Porre- + 
fetille \eaf, sheet ; cf Portrotio.) 

1. = Portronio 1. 

1699 M. Lister Fourn. Maris 92 He shewed his Perte- 
Jeuilles in Folio, of Red Spanish Leather finely adorned. 
1768 in NV. § Q. roth Ser. V1. 466/1 Ninety-five capital draw- 
ings..in two Russia portefeuilles. 18:5 Mate. D'AnuLay 
Diary (1846) VII. 227 Neither..were of any avail, till he 
cnieaned to search his portefeuille fur a passport. 

2. = PORTFOLIO 2. 

1992 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1832) 1. 390 (Stanf.) The 

rtefenille was given to Monsieur Delessart. 1836 Laoy 
fr Sranuore MJevt. (1845) 1.x. 369 It was not Napoleon that 
he was so much attached to; it was to him who had the 
portefenille. 

Portegue, var. PorTacuE Obs. 

Portekoles, obs. form of PorTcvLLis, 

Porrt-ele-ctrie, z. [Sec PortE-.] Carrying by 
electricity : applied to a proposed system of electric 
traction for transmission of parcels, etc. i 

1890 Globe 14 Nov. ic The Portelectrie car is an air 
cylinder 1o inches in diameter, 12 feet long, and 350lb, in 
weight. It runs on two wheels, onc above, the other helow, 
along an elevated railroad which supports the. . hollow coils. 

Portemantue, obs. form of PoRTMANTEAU. 

|| Porte-monnaie (port;mong). Also (in vul- 
gar use) anglicized as port-money. [F., f. PorTs- 
+ monnaie Money.) <A flat leathern purse or 
pocket-book. 

1855 THackERay Neweomes \xxix, Mrs. Mackenzie briskly 
shut her porte-monnaie, 1878 B. Harte Man on Beach 78, 
1 Yeft my portmoney at home. 1885 C. F. Wootson in 
Harper's Mag, Apr. 785/1 A battered porte-monnaie, 


Portenans, -aunce, varr. PuRTENANCE Oés. 

Portend (postend), v.1 Also 5 portende, 6 
pourtende. [ME. ad. L. portendtye to foretell, 
presage, archaic form of frofendére to stretch forth, 
specialized in ritual sense, f. por- = pro- forth + 
tendvre to stretch; see PROTEND.] 


! 


PORTENT. 


1. érans. To presage as an omen; to foreshow, 


foreshadow. 

1432-50 tr. //fgden (Rolls) VII. 33 A blusynge sterre was 
secne in the firmamente, whiche is wonte to portende other 
a pestilence of provinces other the chaungenge of a realme. 
1560 Daus tr. Slefdaue’s Coma. 285 [They] judged that 
it did pourtende and signific some great trouble. 1654 
Brasmatn. Just Vind. vic (1661) 146 Like as that single 
meteor Castor appearing without Pollux portends an unfor- 
tunate voyage. 1868 Farkar Seckers tt. iv. (1875) 223 The 
croak of the raven can portend no harm to such a man 

b. By extension : To point to or indicate before- 
hand ; to give warning of, by natural means. 

1s9z Kyp Sf. Tray. 1. ii, What portends thy cheerfol 
countenance’ 1685 Evenye Diary 5 Nov., Vonfires were 
forbidden on this d what does this portend! 1756 
Franxtix in PAZ Trans. LV. 188 Small black clouds thus 
appearing ina clear sky. .portend stornis, and warn scamet 
to hand their sails. 1878 Boaw. Sautu Carthage 16o Every: 
thing portended an early renewal of the conflict, 

2. Of a person: To foretell, predict, forecast, 
prognosticate, as by interpreting an omen. rave. 

1611 Tlevwoon Gold. elge wi. i Wks. 1874 TE]. 48 What 
portend you iu these hostile sounds Of clamorons warre ? 
173% Swart Ox fis Death 119 Some great inisfortune to 
portend, No enemy can match a friend. 1851 GLAps1onn 
Glean. NY. iii. 2 A fact plain enough to those..who in the 
moral hemisphere can portend foul weather when ‘the sky 
is red and lowering’. 

+3. To signify, symbolize, mean, indicate. Ods. 

1586 .\. Day Lug. Secretary tt (1625) $7 -futanuaclasis, 
when we produce a word in a contrary signification to that 
it commonly portendeth, 1601 Suaks. fied, We ite 6.1350 
What should that Alphabetical position portend... ? Softly, 
M.O.A.T. 1926 Porte Odyss. xtx. 645 ‘The geese (a glotton 
race) by thee deplored, Portend the suitors fated to my 
sword. 19782 Hax. Morn Selshascar uw. 76 What du the 
mystic characters portend ? 

4. intr. Yo utter or give portents. rare. 

3887 Bowen ire. Acdogue i. 18 Oft from the holut-ouk » 
hole on the left did a raven portend. 

Hence Portending 7é/. sé. and Af/. a3 also 
+Porte'ndance, + Portendment, the quality or 
fact of portending ; presage, omen, signification ; 
Porte‘nder, one who or that which portends. 

1644 J. Goonwin Mighting agst. Gad 22 Wt isa thing of 
the saddest consideration under heaven, and of more 
urievous ‘purtendance unto us. 1657 — Zrters Tried 4 
(It) must necds be of a sad abode and portendianece unto the 
people. 1635 Swan Spec. Vv. § 2 (16431 125 They have 
appeared as the *portemlers of change in states and king- 
domes. 1675 Troxce Diary (1325) 26 An absolute por- 
lendor of a prosperous voyage. 1590 Watson feloyue 
Sir F. Walsingham 419 For they portending sturmie 
windes surcease, but by *portending cause the hearts cone 
tent. 1632 Lirncow raz. x. 459 Fhe portending heaui- 
nesse of my presaging soule. 1626 Bue Hate Contenipl, 
O. T. xx. ii, Like comets who were pever scene without the 
“portendement of a mischeife. 1634 Jackson Creed vil. vii. 
$2 I: only argues some deeper insight in ominous forewarn- 
ings or portendments. 

Portend (poitend), v.2 [ME. a. OF. for- 
tend-re to stretch forth, extend, to drape, cover, 
cte:—L,. profendire to stretch forth, with pop. L. 
por- for fro- forth. Sce prec. and Prorenv.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put forward, as authority or ex- 
cuse; to pretend. Oés. sare. 

1432-50 tr. Jfigden (Rolls) VUT. 93 William bischop of 
iin <oppressede moche the clergy, portendynge the power 
of the kynge [L. regis Jretendens potestatem). 

2. To stretch forth, to extend, hold out (some- 
thing). Now rare or Obs, 

1657 Tosinson Renou's Disp. 678 The Alemhick some- 
times..portends out of its head..a Pipe. 178% Mecktr 

. Entta wt. 298 Spear to spear was now portended, And 
the yew-bows half were drawn. 1803 Ladiwin 1. xi 192 
The fury that marked my brow as 1 portended my sword 
over the senscless bodies of my wife and child. 

Portent (poestént). Also 7 portend, and in 
L. form portentum. [ad. L. fortent-tm a portent, 
sign, omen, monster, marvellous tale (whence also 
It., Sp., Pg. fortento, obs. F. portent), £. L. por- 
dendére to Portenp. Orig. stressed forte nt, which 
came down to roth c.3 but Jo'rteni is found also 
in 1711. Pope has both.) 

1. That which portends or forctells something 
momentous abont to happen, esp. of a calamitous 
nature; an omen, significant sign or token. 

15638 , Foxe A. & AS. (1596) 762 (R.) A strange portent 
and prodigious token from heauen, in the yeare of our Lord 
tsos. 1596 Swans. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iii. 65 O what portenis 
are these? ¢1611 Cuarman //éad u. 268 And there appear'd 
a huge portent, A Dragon with a bloody skale, horride to 
sight, and sent To light by great Olympius. 1 Mitton 
P. Rv ty. 491 As false portents, not sent from God, but thee. 
1697 Drvorn Virg. Past. 1.22 My Loss by dire Portents 
the Gods foretold. 1711 Pore Zep. Fante 452 Of prodigies 
and portents seen in air, 1736 S. Westey //ynit, From 
whence these dire Portents around, That Earth and Heaven 
amaze? 1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles vi. xxx, Portents and 
miracles impeach Qur sloth. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i, Let 
us think Of what is to be done to justify Thy planets and 
their portents. 1845 Hirst Poents'73 Such portents shook 
the soul of Rome. 1871 Frouve in Devon, Assoc. Trans. 
IV. 20 ‘The early records of all nations are full of portents 
and marvels. . 

b. The fact or quality of portending ; in phr. of 
dire (etc.) portent. F 

1715-20 Popr /iiad 1. 372 A mighty cen shot, of dire 
portent; From Jove himself the dreadful sign was sent, 


PORTENTFUL. 


1865 Parkman /Suguenots iii. (1875) 28 A cloud of Llack 
and deadly portent was thickening over France. 
@. .In weakened sense: A sign of coming weather 


or other natural phenomena. 

1868 Hawtnorne Amer, Mote-Bks, (1879) 11. 37 Lowering 
with portents of rain. 1882 ‘Ouipa’” Maremma viii, She 
was not so familiar with the portents of the land, A 

2. Something considered portentous; a prodigy, 
wonder, marvel. 

174t Mepo.eton Cicero I, x. 422. L. Antony, the portent 
and disgrace of his species. 1842 Macactay &ss.,, Fredh, 
Gt. (1877) 671 Frederic was not one of these brilliant 
portents. 1863 Gro. Exvior Xomoda i, 1 you talk of por- 
tents, what portent can be greater than a pious notary? 
3881 M. G. Watkins in dcademy 19 Mar. 202 That portent 
the ‘ general reader’ will find this book entertaining. 

3. Comd., as portent-like adj. and adv. 

1744 Hanmer Sheds. Hks., Z. £.£. ¥. ii. 67 Portent-like 
{Hanmer’s emendation of pertaunt., perttaunt-dike of the 
Quartos and Folios}. 1747. Warpurton in Shaks, Wks. 11, 
256 Portenv-like, ie. I would be his fate or destiny, and like 
a portent hang over, and influence his fortunes. 

Hence + Porte‘ntful a. Ods., portcntous. 

1633 I. Apams E.rp. 2 Peter iii. 5 There are bred those 
portentful comets and exhalations, out of which fantastical 
heads pick fanatical meanings. 

+ Portenti-fieal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. por- 
tentificus (f. portentim PORTENT : sce -FIC) + -AL,] 

1656 Buoust Glossogr., Portentifical, which  worketh 
wonders, or whereby monstrous and strange things are 
aoue. 

+ Portention. Os. rare. In7 portension. 
[ad. med.L. fortentio-nem a portent, f. portendire 
to Portixp.] ‘The action of portending ; a portent. 

1658 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. viv xiv. 417 Why 
although the Red Comets du carry the partensions of Mars, 
the hrightly-white should not be of the Influence of Jupiter 
or Venus,..is not absurd to doubt. 

+ Porte ntive, «. Ods. rare. [f. L. fortent-, 
ppl. stem of fortendére to Portesn +-1VE.] Having 
the qualily of portending; = Porrextous 1. 

1594 Nasur errors Night Whs. \Grosart) 11. 245 
Commonly that [dream] which is portentine in a King is 
but a frivolous fancie ina beggar. 1659 FuLcer App. fi). 
funoe. 1. 31* The Portentive Idolls of eae Country. 1773 
J. Ross Fratricide wv. 9 (MS.) The Heavens Portentive 
roll‘d their thunders o'er his head. 


Portentous (posterntas), @. Also 6 por- 
tentius, 7-9 -uous,7-cous, [ad. L. forfeaiosus, 
-udsus (whence also obs, F, portenteux, It. porten- 
toso), f. fortentim PORTENT: sec -0US and -UOUS.] 

1, Of the nature of a portent; foreboding some 
extraordinary and (usually) calamitons event ; omi- 
nous, threatening, warning. 

e1sqo tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. fist. (Camden) 1. 140 With 
these portentins thinges albeit he was feared,.. yeat, fear- 
inge noe deceite. went forward on his waye. 1573 L. Luoyn 
Marrow of hist. {1653} 153 Such portentuous ntiracles then 
seen in Rome, 1603 Hottann 2lutarch's Mor. 1332 Many 
portenteous signes were given by terrible tempests, 1611 
B. Jonson Catilixe iv. ii, Stop that portentous mouth. 
1641 MILTON gene ue Wks. 1851 ILI. 45 Let the Astrolo- 
ger be dismay'd at the portentous blaze of comets. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 14. 2/1 Actual Bleeding must needs be 
more Portentuous than a meer Dream. 1727 De Foe Syst. 
Magic 1. iv. (840) 106 Having foretold the portentous 
events of the late meteor. 1819 Lytton Deverene w iit, 
‘There is something portentous inthis sudden change. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. ii. § 66.81 The event loses 
from thenceforth much of its portentous significance. 

2. Applied, without any connected sense of angury, 
to an object exciting wonder, awe, or amazement ; 
marvellous, monstrotts, prodigious; hence as an 
intensive (sometimes Azorous) = extraordinary. 

1553 nun Treat, Newe fnd. (Arb.) 36 A foure foted 
beast of inonstrous shape... hauinge .. beneath his comon 
belye, an other belye lyke vnto a purse or bagge, in which 
he kepeth his yonge whelpes...This portentous beast with 
her three whelpes was broughte to Cimle in Spaine. 1555 
— Decades 159 \ towne of such portentous byggenes. 1607 
Be. J. Kine Serm. 5 Vou. 23 So nefarious, flagitious, porten- 
tuous a wickednesse, as this was, 1639 FuLver f/oly War 
v. xix. (1840) 275 By such portentous and extravagant 
numbers, 1695 Woonwakn Na? f/ist. Earth m1. ii. (1723) 
175 Such a Deluge. .would require a portentous Quantity of 
Water. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 252 Sce whether we can 
discover in their schemes the portentous ability, which may 
justify these bold undertakers. 1821 Cratc Leet. Drawing 
1. 4 Since that portentuous period, the wealth of our happy 
country has... increased. 1813 Locxnaat Neg. Dalton 
tt. i, A portentous apple-dumpling. 1877 GLaostone Géean. 
IV. xvil. 352 Russia will have to make..a portentous effort, 
when she is to leap from Constantinople to Calcutta, 

Porte'ntonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2,.] In 
a portentous manner; in a way that portends or 
foreshadows something unusual; hence (loosely) 
prodigiously, extraordinarily, astonishingly. 

1656 ‘Leare Comm. 2 Thess. ii. 3 That hreathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly vicious. 1755 Warsurton Div, 
Legat. (ed. 4) L. 1. iv. 246 Creatures, which by a reciprocal 
translation of the parts to one another, became all porten- 
tously deformed. 1816 Scott Anféiz, vii, The distant sea. .la 
alniost portentously still, 1858 Buckie Cretiz. (1869) 1. 
viii, 468 The decline was portentously rapid. 1872 Moatev 
Voltaire i. (1886) 9 Portentously significant silence. 188 
Hawtuoany Fort, Foot 1, xviii, He would be portentously 
severe against very trifling shortcomings. : 

Porteous: sce Portas. (Common in Sc. legal 
use.) Portepyne, obs. form of Porcurine. 

Porter (po-1tes), 56.1 Forms: 3- porter; 
3-5 -ere, 4 -or, (6 Sc.) -ar, 4-5 -are, -our, § 
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-oour, -iere, 6 Se. -eir. (ME. and AF. forter 
= OF. fortier (12th c. in Godef.) :-—late L. por- 
tarius door-keeper, f. L. porta door: see -ER °. 

1. One who has charge of a door or gate, esp. at 
the entrance of a fortified town or of a castle or 
other large building, a public institution, elc.; 
a gate-keeper, door-keeper, Janitor. 

ex2go S. Eng. Leg. 1. 382/210 Pat ich moste here porter 
beo. @ 1300 Cursor J/, 10013 At 3ates four er four porters 
[2.2% -erls, -eres] Pat nathing mai cum in pat ders. 1382 
Wreiir Yokn x. 3 To this the porter opencth, and the 
scheep heeren his vois. c14o0 Afol. Loft. 35 Pei schal be 
in my sanctuari huschers, & portars. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. x. (1859) 7 Peter is porter of heuen and lyeute- 
nant of the soucrayn lord in erthe. 1433 A’olts of Parit, 
1V. 4975/2 By the hondis of his Portour of the said Castell. 
1530 PatsGr. 257/1 Porter, a_kepar of a gute, fortier. 
1631 Donne Leté. (1651) 32 Like a porter in a great house, 
ever nearest the door, but seldomest abroad. ¢1720 Prion 
Wandering Pilgrim 46 Let him in thy halt but stand, And 
wear a porter’s gown. 1800 Mfed, Fru/. 111. 178 ‘There 
shall be a resident \pothecary,..a Secretary, a Collector, 
a Porter, and such Stier Officers as shall be found neces- 
sary. 1885 Morey Crit, JJise., Pattison’s Mem. U1. 151 
Accomplishments, .more fitted for the porter of a workhouse 
than for the head of a college. 

Jig. 1377 Laxai. 2. £2. Bo xx. 296 And made pees porter 
[C. portor, -our] to pynne pe 3ates. c1g00 tr. Secreta 
Seeret., Gov. Lords. 97 Pes v. portours byfore-sayd er pe v. 
wyttes, pat dwellys yn he eighen, yn be eryn, yn pe nese, yn 
be tonge, and yu pe hondes. 1423 Jas. 1 Avugis QO. exxy, 
I fand, full redy at the 3ate, ‘The maister portare, callit 
pacience. 1610 I’, Cottins .Werey in Farr S. P. Fas. f 
(1848) 357 Merey's the porter of heauen’s pretious dores. 
1614 Purcuas Pilgrimage 531 Two mightie Colosses or 
statues of Lions, were set as porters at the doore. 1668 Br. 
Hornins Sern, Vanity (1685) 72 God hath set that grim 
porter, Death, at the gate. 

b. Applied toa wateh-log. cc. (See quot. 1846.) 
e14z0 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 37 Cerberus, the porter of 
hell, with hys cheyne. @1662 Futeer MVorthies, Somerset 
(1662) 111. 18 | Mastiffs] are not (like Apes) the fooles and 
jesters, but the useful Servants in a Family, viz. the Porters 
thereof. 1846 P. /ardey's Ann. VII. 325 Gamekeepers give 
various names to rabbits: with them they are warreners, 
porters, sweethearts, and hedgehogs... The porter’s favourite 
haunt is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds. 

+2. Anat. (tr. Gr. nvdAapés): The pyloric orifice 
of the stomach, whcre it opens into the small 
intestine. Ods. 

1894 T. 3. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. w. 349 It _beginneth 
at the porter of the stomach, and is so seated beside the 
liver. 1615 Crooxn Body of Man 119 It is called muawpos 
or the Porter, commonly the neather orifice. 

3. alirth. and Comd.: porter’s lodge (+ porter- 
lodge), a lodge for the porter at the gate of a castle, 
park, etc. (formerly a place of corporal punishment 
for servants and dependants); + porter-vein, the 
vena forte or portal vein (see PorTAL a, 2). 

1493-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 644 Factura muri 
infra le *Porterloge. 1 20 Dunsar Poents xiii. 76 
Strangenes, quhair that he did ly, Wes brine in to the porter 
luge. aisgz Greene Vewes fr. Lieaven §& Hell (1593) Bj, 
Wee be not farre from Heauen gates, and it S. Peter should 
understand of your abuse, I knowe he would commit you 
both to the Porters Lodge. 1623 Massixcer D&, J//as in. 
ii, Fit company only for pages and for footboys That have 
perused the porter’s lodge, 1822 W, Irvine Sketch Bk., 
Caristmas Eve, Close adjoining was the porter’s ledge 
1899 Crockett AT? Kennedy 106 Gang doon to the porter- 
lodge, and wait till I come till ye. 16z5 Haart duet. Ur. i. 
viii. 105 But what if such creatures were conueyed. through 
the mesaraicke veines into the great “porter veine? 1686 
A. Snare Anat. florse ix. 17 A small Vein..called Aylorica 
or Porter-vein, , 

Ilence Po'rter v.! ézfr., lo he or act as a porter. 

1605 [see Devi. sé. 23a), 1627 P. Fietcnra Locusts iv. 
xxviii, Wee'l hold their heart, wee'l porter at their eare. 


Porter (p6s1ta2), 56.2 Also 4 portour, 5 
-oure, -owre. (ME. forfour, a. OF. porfeour 
(12th c, in Godef.) (mod.F, -eur) :—L. portdtor-em, 
agent-noun f, L. fortdre to carry, Port v.! The end- 
ing -ovr was changed in 16th c.to -er: see -ER 2 3.] 

1. A person whose employment is to carry 
burdens; now ¢sf. a servant of a railway company 
employed to carry luggage at a station (in full, raéé- 


way porter). 

t Porter's ale, beers see Porter sb.S Porter's knol: see 
Knor sé." 5. 

1382 Wycuir x Chron, xvi. 42 The sonis forsothe of Yditym 
he made to ben porters. 1393 Lancr. P. PZ, C. vit. 370 A 
dosen harlotes Of portours and of ae and pylede 
tob-drawers. 1469 Cat. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 336 If 
any of the portoures goo owt with cariage into the contry. 
1530 Patscr. 257/1 Porter of burdens, cvochetevy. 1650 
Butwer A nthropomet. 114, 1 saw a Porter .. drink up a 
Flagon of Beer. 1683 Moxon Afech, Exere., Printing xxi. 
P2 About an hundred Pounds weight, viz. a Porters Burthen. 
1809 R. LanGroro /x/rod. Trade 134 Porters,.. employed 
to carry goods or parcels, also persons duly authorised, who 
attend wharfs for employment in various capacities re- 
specting shipping. 1878 f S. Wituiams Alidd, Railw. 621 
Porters for ie passenger. department are not accepted if 
they are Jess than sft. 8in. high. 1890 Darly News 17 Nov. 
3/4 The Fellowship Porters—who must not be confounded 
with their humbler brethren the ‘ ‘Ticket Porters’ and the 
‘Tackle Porters ’—are an association with a standing that 
entitles them to a hearing. 1898 J¥es¢ns. Gaz. 15 July 4/2 
The poster's rest, which stood so Jong on the north side of 
St. Paul's, disappeared at Juhilee time last year. x90% 
Census Schedule, {nstruct., Porters ..should specify the 
nature of their employment—as Railway Porter. The term 
Porter should never be used alone, 


PORTER. 


b. ger. and fig. One who or that which carries 
or conveys; a bearer, carrier. : 

1581 Marseck Bk, of Notes 700 There is no need of porter, 
of a mediatour or minister, say onely, Lord haue mercie 
vpon me. 1634 Br. Haut Contempi., N. Tow. xxxii, Simon 
of Cyrene is forced to be the porter of Thy cross. 1659 
T, Pecks Parnassi Puerp. 67 The Grecian Tongue, Porter 
of Wit, and Art. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 231 It enables 
him [the spaniel] to be a good roader, as it is styled in the 
south; in the north it is termed a good porter. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 868 Ships..are not such good 
porters of cholera as caravans, armies, hordes of pilgrims 
and unsanitary travellers. 

c. (See quot.) 

1607 Cowett /nterfr., Porter in the circuit of Iustices, is 
an officer that caricth a verge or white rodde before the 
lustices in Eyre, so called, a portando virgam, an. 13 Ed. 
cap. 24. 177% Jacob's Law Dict.s.v., There is also a porter 
bearing a verge before the justices of either bench. x 

2, An appliance for lifting, carrying, or supporting. 

ta, A lever. Ods. 


1538 Exvor Diéct., Palange, leaners or porters, wherewith 
they left and beare tymbre, and suche like thynges of greatte 
weight. Palango..,to beare on leyuars or porters, 1566 
Wetuats Diet. 32/1. " 

+b. A supporting structure of timber or stone. 


(Cf. Bearer 9.) Obs. 

1sgx Lonce Diogenes (Hunter. Cl.) 19 He..swore that he 
would ouerthrowe the porters and bearers, which he prac- 
tising to doo, the timber fell sodainly in the midst of his 
sawing. 

ce. An iron bar attached to a heavy body to be 
forged, by which it may, when suspended from 
a crane, be guided beneath the hammer or into 
the furnace; a porter-rod. Also, a bar from 
the end of which something (c. g. a knife-blade) is 
forged. (Knight Déict. Alech.) 

1794 Rizeing § Seamanship 1. 78 (Anchor), Porter, a 
stright bar of irou, about 2 inches square, confined at one 
end to the end of the shank. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 44 The 
Jower part fof an anchor] is left disunited, but has carrier 
iron bars, or Jorters, as these prolongation rods are com- 
monly called, welded to the extremity of each portion. 
fbid. 704 The doom or rough ball, from the puddle furnace, 
is laid and turned about upon it, by means of a rod of iron 
welded to each of them, called a forfer. 1875 Kyicut 
Dict. Mech, sv. A cross lever fixed to the porter is the 
means of rotating the forging beneath the hammer. 

d. A light carriage with two or three wheels, 
to hold up from the ground the chain or rope of 


a steam plough, 

1864 Yrul. R. Agric. Soe. XXV.u. 416 The Travelling: 
porters are intended to carry the implement rope, the outer 
rope being best carried by is ordinary three-wheel porters. 

. Weaving. (Sc.) = BEER 56.3 

1814 A. Peonin Manuf, Weaver § Warp. Assist. (1818) 
1sz What the Scotch weavers term a Porter, the English 
term a beer, 1846 G. Waite Treat, Weaving 277 ‘The 
hundred splits in all kinds of reeds is nominally divided 
into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, called 
porters in Scotland and beers in England. 1867 Brack 
Hist. Brechin xii. 271 A thirty porter or 600 reed is divided 
into 600 openings in the breadth of 37 inches: 20 of these 
openings are called a porter. 1894 Dundee Advertiser 
s July 4 The new duty of 20 per cent. would also apply to 
tarpauling up to 11 or 12 porters, 

4. attrib, and Contb., as porter-beer (see PORTER 
56.3), -clerh, -crab (see quot.), guard, -rtot, -rod 
(= sense 2c). 

1906 Daily Chron. 25 Jan. 6/7 A youth of seventeen, 
engaged there as “porter-clerk. 1904 /did. 11 Jan. 3/3 At 
Patami was obtained the ‘ “porter * crab, which lies in the 
mud clasping a sea anemone to its back by means of modi- 
fied legs. 1851 Gattenca /taly 181 Student-plots at Pisa, 
*porter-riots at Leghorn, and demonstrations at Florence. 
Ae: Uru Dict. Arts 44 (Anchor) To one end a *porter rod 
is fastened, by which the palm is carried and turned round 
in the fire during the progress of the fabrication. 

Hence Porter v.2 ¢rams., to carry as a porter 
(sense 1), or by means ofa porter or porters (sense 
24); Porrtering, the work or occupation of a 


porter. 

1609 Ev, Wontan in Hum. u.i.in Bullen O. PLIV, At 
night be shall be portered to our chamber. 1864 Frnl. R. 
Agric, Soc. XXV. u. 395 It would have been interesting. 
to have tested the draft of this rope dragging on the surface, 
against the wire rope properly ‘portered'. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 4 July 6/7 Nominally he is a licensed porter,.. but 
he does not do much portering. : 

Porter (poesta1), 56.3 [Short for Zorter’s ale, 
porter’s beer, or Kgs beer (PoRTER $é.*), app. 
because orig. made for or chiefly drunk by porters 
and the lower class of labourers; cf. the oy quots, 

There is no direct contemporary evidence as to the origin 
of the name, Statements going back to ¢17s50 attribute 
the first brewing of the liquor to Ralph Harwood ‘at the 
place afterwards called Doctor's Brewhouse, on the east 
side of High Street, Shoreditch’; but these statements con- 
cern the origin not of the appellations forter's ale, porter's 
beer, butof the term entire. The probability is that porter's 
ale or dcer arose as a popular descriptive appellation.] 

A kind of beer, of a dark brown colour and 
bitterish taste, brewed from malt partly charred or 


browned by drying at a high temperature. 

a. 3727 Swirt Further Acc. Eo Curll Wks. 1755 ELI. 1. 160° 
Nursed up on grey peas, bullocks fiver, and porters ale. 
1734 Swiet in Mys, Delany's Life § Corr. (1861) I. 502, 
J'cannot make shifts.. by starving in scanty lodgings,..as I 
used to do in London, witb port-wine, or perhaps Porter's, 
ale, to save charges! 1745 Mortimer in Phil. Traus.’ 
XLUJ. 552 Their Urine..as higb-coloured as Porter’s Beer. 
1770 Massie Reas. agst. Tax on Malt 5 So that every 
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Person.., must Ca Bestia than Three Halfpence for a Pint 
of Porter-Beer in London. 

8. 1739 ‘'R. Buu’ wu. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 139 The 
Fumes of Porter, Stout, or Home-brew'd Ale. 1743 Lon-f. 
& Country Brew, wi (ed. 2) 221 Of Brewing Butt-Beer, 
called Porter. ¢17g0 J. GuttErince (of Shoreditch) in 
Gentl. Mag. May (1819) 3934/2 Harwood, my townsman, he 
invented first Porter to rival wine, and quench the thirst. 
Porter,.. Whose reputation rises more and more. 1772 
Town & Country slag.117 Ward working people delight 
in a kind of strong beer called porter, brown, clear, bitter 
and wholesome. em in Hone Every-day B&, (1827) HL, 836 
My electors shall have porter at threepence a pot. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts s.v., At first the essential distinction of 

orter arose from its wort being made with highly-kilned 

rown malt, 1846 MceCuttocn Acc. Brit. Entpire (1354) 
I. 757 Breweries... The latter principally produce porter, the 
favourite beverage of the Londoners. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as porter-brewer, -brewery, | 
-malt, -pol, ~pump, -shop, -yeast; forler-coloured, 
-drinking, -hued adjs.; porter-cup, a mixed 
beverage containing poster (see quot.) See also 
VORTER-HOUSE. | 

1818 Cauvert in Par’. Ded, 1012 Tt had been proved hy 
those *porter brewers who had been examined before the 
police committee. 1776 Avam Saurit UW, VW. v. ii, (1869) IL. 
486 In the *porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
commonly brewed into more than two barrels and a half, 
sometimes into three barrels of eter 1898 Kiriinc in 
Morn, Post 9 ae Clumps of gorse and heather and 
the “porter-coloured pools of bug water. 1889 Barman’s 
Manual 51 *Porter Cup. Mix, tn a tankard, a bottle of 
porter and an equal quantity of table ale; pour ina glass | 
of brandy and a dessert-spoonful of syrup Mirainnees add 3 
or 4 lumps of sugar and a nutineg grated [ctc.]. 1851 G 
Bevcn Rearin, Mission, Life. .v2t His *porter-drinking p.o- 
pensities. 1863 Royal Exchange Assurance Art, ii, Malt- 
sters (who make no high-dried or *porter malt. 1824 
Soutnsy in Lé/e (1849) 1.137 He used to.. fling the *porter- 
pot or the poker at me. 1838 Dickens O. Trvist xxvii, A 
porter-pot_and_a_wine-bottle. 1804 Larwoon No Gua 
Boats 15 The Caffés of France, and the *Purter Shops of 
England. ¢1796 Sir J. Datrymete Odserv. least-cake 2 
London *porter-yeast..is preferred. .by the distillers. 

Pocter 2,1, 2: see PorTER 56.1, 2, 

Porter, variant of Porrure v. Ods. 

Porterage! (postarédz). [f Porrer sb.2 + 
-AGE.] 

1, ‘he action or work of a porter; carriage or 
transportation of goods, parcels, etc.; also, the 


charge for this. 

1437-Bin 5th Rep. Mist. MSS. Comet. 541/1, 55. 8d. received 
from the Porters in the Strande, for the porterage of fish 
this year, 1611 Lett, £. fadia Co. (1896) 1. 141 Ttem for 
porterage of particulars above to the barque, 03. 13. 1671 
L. Roserts Alerch. Map Cosenerce (ed, 2) 54 ‘Other charges 
are Boat-hire, Wharfage, Porterage and Ware-house room. 
1761 Chron.in Ann, Reg, 123/2 The carrier had no right 
to stop the goose fur the porterage. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
fatrod. Trade 135 Porterage, the hire of porters, 1859 
Tozer ANighl Turkey 1. 241 Female porterage is the 
custum of the country. 1880 Post Office Guide 235 When 
the addressee resides beyond the free delivery, porterage is 
charged, 1884 G. WV. RX. Fine Lables July 83 No charge 
for porterage..at Holyhead. 

+2. Something to be carried, a burden. Obs. rare. 
1666 J. Suitn Odd Age (1676) 179 These Porters do now 
become a porterage themselves, and those parts that were 
wont to bear the greatest burdens, are now so great a 
burden. — 

3. attrib, as porterage fee, work, 

1974 Acts Gen. Assembly Georgia (1881) 418 For any 
Porterage Work from the several parts of the Town..to 
any of the Wharves the like rales. 1895 Westin. Gaz. 
18 Apr. 7/1 Even the British Commissioner when he journeys 
toand from Uganda has to employ slave labour for porterage 
purposes, 1905 Dally Chron. 12 Nov. s/4 A tariff regu- 
lating porterage fees. 

Porterage®*. rare. [f. Porter 56.1 + -ace.] 
The duty or oceupation of a porter or door-keeper. 

3763 Cuurcuie Duelist 1. 161 In roles of Porterage 
untaught. 

Porteress: sce PoRTRESS. 

Po-rter-house. Chiefly U.S. [f. Porter sd.3 
+Movse s4, Cf. ale-house.} A house at which 
porter and other malt liquors are retailed ; also, one 
where steaks, chops, etc. are served, a chop-house. 

3800 Copsett in Polwhele Trad. §& Recoll. (1826) H1. 531 
They adjourned from the porter-houses and gin-shops to the 
cheese-mongers and bakers. 1807-8 W, Irvine Sadmag. 
(1824) 286 Those temples of politics, popularity, and smoke, 
the ward porter-houses, 1858 N.Y’. 7eibune 16 Mar. 3/3 
‘This morning, an altercation took place in the porter-house 
of Michael Byrne,.. between Joseph Kelly..and others, 

b. attrib., as porter-house boy; porter-house 
steak (U.S.), ‘a beefsteak consisting of a choice 
cut of the beef between the sirloin and the tender- 
loia ..: supposed to derive its name from a well- 
known pottet-house in New York? (Cent. Dict.). . 

1897 Soutury “spriedia’s Lett, (1808) 1.67 Then came the 
porter-house boy for the pewter-pots. 1864 Sata in Daily 
Yel. 27 Sept. The ‘tenderloin’, the ‘porterhouse'’ steak of 
America, are infinitely superior to our much-vaunted ramp 
steak. 1g02 IWestm. Gaz. 11 Apr. 6/3 Porterbouse steaks 
sold for 15 ¢. and now sell for 24¢. 

Porterlike, a. [f. Porter 56.2 + Like a.] 
Like a porter: = PorTERLY a.2 

(1598 Frorio, Facchinarie, base, filthie, rascally, porter- 
like-tricks. 

+ Porterly, ¢.1 Ods. rare~'. [f, Porten sd.1 | 
+ LY] Proper to 2 porter or door-keeper. 

181 J. Brut fYaddon's Answ. Osor. 397 b, Wherein he | 
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promised full remission..in the fullnesse of his Porterly 
power | = power of the keys]. 

+ Porterly, ¢.2 and adv, Obs. [f. Porten sb.2| 

A. adj, Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a 
porter (Porter 56.2); hence, Rude, vulgar, low. 

1603 Frorio Montatgne (1634) 149 Off the stage,.. they 
are hase rascals, vagabond abjects, and porterly hirelings. 
1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citisen 108 That Porterly Game of 
Nine-pins. 1709 Lrit, Afollo 11. No. 48. 2/2 Silly and 
Porterly Reflections on you. 1765 Wescey Fr?. 4 Sept., 
His language was as..foul, and porterly, as ever was heard 
at Rillingsgate. 

B. adv. Ina ‘ porterly’ manner; vulgarly. 

1659 Toraiano, Facchindsco, basely, or pela 1663 
Davoren Wild Gallant 1. i, 1 was porterly drank, and that 
T hate of all things in nature. 

Portership? (pdenasfip).  [f Porrre si.) + 
-SHIP.] ‘The office of porter or door-keeper ; also 
with possessive, as 2 humorons title. 

1450 Rolls of Parit, V. 197/2 Th’ office of the Portership 
of the Castell of Rutland. 1§03 <te¢ 19 Men. V¢/,¢. 10 $7 
The office of Porter or Portershipp of the same Castell. 
1592 Nasue 2. Peatlesse Wks. (Grosart) 1]. 95, | commend 
them..to the protection of your Portership. 1610 1’. 
Cocks Mrary (1901) 98 Vf Short and he got not through 
for the patent of the portershipp. 1886 Lown. Left, (1894) 
TI. 349 Content with a portership in the House of the Lord. 

Portership?, [f Porrersd.2 + -suir.] The 
office of a porter or carrier of burdens. 

wszt_ Maldon, Essex, Liter &. 57 ‘Vhe tyme yew shall 
contynewe in the office of portershipp of this towne, 

+ Portery, portary. Se. Oés. [a. MFI. forterte, 
-evije, f, porter citizen, burghier, {. for/ town, city: 
sce Port si.2]  Citieenship or burghership in 
a Flemish or Dutch city; the body of citizens 
collectively ; the rights or privileges of a citizen 
or burgher (in the Netherlands), 

(In the quotation referring to Scottish merchants or fitctors 
residing in Flanders.) 

1565 Reg. Priry Council Scot. ¥. 333 All factouris that ar 
Scottismen..sall answer to the Conservatour, and nocht 
allege fra him to thair portary; and gif thai will abyde at 
thair portary, and nocht obey to the said Conservatour, 
the Quenis majestie. .charges the said Conservatour that he 
discharge. .hir liegis. 

Portes‘s, Porteur, var. Portas, Porture sd.) 

Portfire (po-stfaion’. = [After F. forte-feu, in 
same sense: sec Ponrr-.] A device used formerly 
for firing artillery, and now for firing rockets and 
other fireworks, and for igniting an explosive in 
mining, ete.; = Fuse, Maren 36.2 2. 

1647, Nve Gunnery ix. 77 For the priming thereof, make 
a Potfire [séc], or Fuse. Ha Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ¥. xiii. 
go Leaving a small hole for a Port-Fire. 1710 J. Harts 
Lex. Fechn. 1, Portfire, isa Composition of Meal, Puw- 
der, Sulphur and Salt-Peter drove into a Case of Paper, 
but not very hard; ‘tis about 9 or 10 Inches long, and is 
used to fire Guns and Mortars instead of Match. 1798 
Carr. Berrv in Nicolas Dish. Nelson (1845) LIL 52 A 
port fire from L'Orient fell into the main royal of the 
Alexander, iad FL A Grirrinns Artil, Aan. (1862) 95 
Portfires are of four different natures—viz, Common port- 
fires, Percussion portfires, Miners’ portfires, and Slow port- 
fires, 1875 Knicnt Dict, Aleck. s.v., The commoa port- 
Jere is sixteen inches long, and is packed with a composition 
which burns at the rate of about one inch per minute, The 
slow port-fire consists of acne impregnated with sclitetr 
and rotled into a solid cylinder about sixteen inches long. 
It will burn three or four hours. 

atirii, 1814 Lewis & Crank Exp. Alissourt (1893) HI. 

22 Taking a port-fire match from his pocket. 1828 J. M. 

PEARMAN Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 331 Portfires... Papers for 
forming portfire cases. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech, Port- 
fire Clipper, a nippers for cutting off the ends of port-fires. 

+ Port-flask. Os. rare. [See PortEe-.] A 
belt or attachment for carrying a drinking-flask. 

1598 R. Barret Theor. Warres iu. i. 34 With his flaske at 
his girdle, or hanging by a Port-flask, or Flask-leather 
ypon the right thigh. , 

Portfolio (poit|{olic). Also 8 porto folio, 
portefolio, port folio, 8-9 port-folio. [ln 
18th c. porto folto, ad. It. portafog?!,f. porta, imper. 
of portare to carry + fogli, Jeaves, sheels of paper, 
pl. of foglio :-L. folium leaf. First element altered 
after I. portefenille: see PoRTE-.] 

1. A receptacle or case for keeping loose sheets 
of paper, prints, drawings, maps, music, or the 
like ; usually in the form of a large book-cover, 
and sometimes having sheets of paper fixed in it, 
between which specimens are placed. Also fig. 

17az J. Ricnarnson Statues, etc. {taly 13 Another Porlo 
Folio, all of Raffaele. 1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 85/1 A 
porto folio of choice original designs. 1768 Forster in 
Phil. Trans, LV\MI1. 215 More than 3000 MSS. maps and 
drawings were kept in their portefolios. 1 Alod. Gul- 
fiver 53, 1 tied up my porl folio, 1806-7 J. Brresrorp 
Atiserres Hum, Life (1826) xu. vii, An huge portfolio of 
Miss’ or Master’s early school drawings. 1812 Conse 
Picturesque xiw. (1813) 113 The Doctor forward stepp‘d to 
shew The wealth of his port-folio. 1838 Lytton Adice 1. ix, 
His ga ag his portfolios and lettereboxes on the 
table, 1858 C. W. Gooow!n in Camdr. Ess. 246 The com- 
pilers did not always confine themselves to the stores of 
their own portfolios. ~~ ; 

2. sfec. Such a receptacle containing the official 
docnments of a state department; hence fg. the 
office of a minister of state. Orig. said in reference 
to France and other foreiga countries. 

1835 Atison /7ist. Europe (1849-50) V. xxii. § 8. gos The 
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portfolio of the war office was pnt into the hands of Carnot. 
1845 M. Pattison #ss. (1889) 1. 2 As the subs of office quit 
their desks when premiers deliver up their portfolios. 1860 
Ferrman ffisé Ass. 1. it, 46 On the other side of the 
Channel, the Minister bears his portfolio, here the Secretary 
bears his seal. 1898 H/rstoe Gaz. 10 May 2/2 It seems 
hard that Lord Salisbury may do with impunity .. what 
would cost Lord Rosebery not merely his windows but his 
portfolio. 

3. alirth, and Comb., as portfolio form, -hunter 
(ef. place-hunter); portfolio-stand, a piece of ftr- 
niture for holding portfolios, drawings, music, etc. 

tgo2 Jacly Chron. 1 Oct. 34 The present monograph 
will be in ‘portfolio form, with many iustrations. 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 13 June 1/2 Falls of Cabinets have become a 
custom and startle only ‘Portfolio hunters. 1887 Ruskin 
faaterita W295 In his *portfolio-stands..were the entire 
series of the illustrations to Scott, to Byron. 

Hence Portfo-lioed a., furnished with a portfolio. 

1848 Alackzv. Mag, Aug. 185 MI portfolioed, all hand- 
luoked.. without compassion or conscienee, 1892 Aeticie 
of Rew. Jan. 6/2 Vewailing the consequences of portfoliocd 
incapacity. : 

+ Port-glaive. Os. [ad. F. forte glaive: 
see Porte- and Gialve.] A sword-bearer; a 
member of the military and religious Order of the 
Knights Sword-bearers founded 1204 in Livonia, 

1656 Brount Glossogr, Portelaive,a Sword-bearer 1725 
Coats Dict. Her. s.v., Knights of the Cirder of the Port. 
gluive, or Sword- Bearers in Poland, in Latin called Ausgfor é. 
1955 Jonson, Portydace, a sword hearer. 

Port-grave: see Porr-KEEVE. 

Porth (pops. Corn. dial, (Corn, and W. 
forth, ad. 1. fortis Ports.) A small bay or cove, 

1860 Fiae. §& Crit. fr. The Times’ 245 Romantic coves 
provincially called Porths, 1880 Cuani. M. Mason Forty 
Shires 301 One of the little lovely iilets, or porths, as they 
are called, which break every part of the Cornish cuast. 

Port-hole (porstjhowl). (f Port 54.5 + 
lloxe sé.] 

1. Navé, An aperture in a ship's side; sfc. 
formerly one of those through which cannon were 
pointed ; now, one of the apertures for the admis- 
sion of light and air; =Porr 56.3 2b, 

ror Prrcwware Sf. Dict, Pertafola, a port-hole, fart. 
@1618 Raceicn Aoyal Navy 26 Wont to plant great red 
Port-holes in their broad sides, where they carried no 
Ordnance at all. 1691 ‘T. Hl Ave] Ace. New Javent. p. x, 
So contrived the Port Holes therein, that most of her Guns 
might point to one Center. 1707 Load. Gaz. No. 4329/5 
(They] went through the Port-holes into the Long-boat. 
1759 Fatconir go-Gun Ship qt Full ninety brazen guns 
her port-holes fill. 1802 Mavad Chrou. VILL. 481 ‘The con- 
trivance of port-holes ..is attributed to Descharges, a French 
ship-builder at Brest, in the reign of Louis the Twelfth. 
1892 Ciark Russeut. A/arriage ut Sea iii, A black steam- 
boat,..her portholes glittering as though the whole length 
of her was studded with brilliants. 
rae 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. u. ii, The port holes Of 
sheathed spirit are nere corb'd up. | . 

2. éransf. a. An aperture in a wall for shooting 
through, cte.; an embrasure; b. a similar aperture 
in other structures, ¢. g. in the door of a furnace, 

1644-5 N. Drake Siege Pontes. (Surtecs) 37 One of our 
men was looking out of a porthole on the round tower, 
1703 Maunnrent Journ. Jerus, (1721) 19 It has the face of 
a Castle, being built with portholes for Artillery, instead of 
Windows. 1753 Hanway, #'rav. (1762) 1. tt, xxxis. 157 
This city is inclosed within a wal) above a mile in each 
square, with a great number of regular turrets and port- 
holes for arrows. 1870 J. Roskett in Hug, Aleck. 18 Feb. 
5317/2 The ‘port holes’ are left open, 

3. A steam port (Port sé. 4). 

1875 in Knicut Dict, Afech, 1888 Hastuck Model Engin, 
andybh, 27 On turning the fly-wheel the crank draws the 
piston-rod out and inclines the cylinder sideways, bringing 
the port-hole to the left. /é/d. 37 Fig. 29, where the size 
and position of each port-hole may be seen. ‘ 

4. attrib. and Comb., as fort-hole shutter window, 

1766 Extick fondon 1¥, 88 The roof is .. enlightened by 
four port-hole windows. 1892 E. Rerves //omeward Bound 
95 We now find the advantage of the port-hole shutters. 

Porthors, -hos, early forms of Portas. 

+ Portic. Obs. rave. Also 7 portick. [OF. 
ad. 1. porticus; sce next; ef. OHG. pforzih, ete. 
Not in ME., where F. forehe Porcu took its place ; 
re-introduced in 17th c.] A portico, a porch, 

agoo tr. Bada’s fist. n. iii, (1890) 106 Fordon in pone 
foreewedenan portic ma ne meahte beon [L. co guod prar- 
dicta porticus plura capere ie he £950 Arudisf Gosp, 
John x. 23 And ge-eade'se halend in temple in portic 
salamones. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John v. 2 Se mere haf fit 
porticas. 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1, 18 Mt hath on the outside 
a Portie round it... Each side of the Portick is of Fourteen 
foot long. /éfd.76 A fine Mosque; whose Portick is sup- 
ported by Red Marble Pillars. —_ ; 

b. A philosopher of the Porch; a Stoic philo- 


sopher. nonce-1se. 

1644 Quartes Funeral Elegies Poems (727) 417 Thou 
dry-brain'd Portick, whose Ahenean brest Transcending 
passion, never was opprest With grief. A 

Portico (poestike). PI. -oes, -os (also 7 -o's). 
(a. It. (also Sp., Pg.) portico:—L. porticus colon- 
nade, arcade, poreh, f. forta door, gate, Port 6.3] 

1. Arch. A covered ambulatory consisting of 
a roof supported by columns placed at regular 
intervals, usually attached asa porch to a brtilding, 
but sometimes forming a separate sirncture; a 


colonnade ; +a pergola in a garden (o/s.). 
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3605 i. Jonson Vodpone 1. i, T.. wont to fix my bank in 
face of the public Piazza, near the shelter of the Portico to 
the Procuratia, 1649 Evetyn Diary 30 May, His Majesty's 
statnes thrown down at St. Panle’s Portico and the Ex- 
change. a1662 Hevun Laud 1. aio He caused a stately 
Portico to be erected at the West end of the Church. 1686 

Sunnet J'rav. iv. (1750) 233 The Beauty of their ‘Temples, 
and of the Porticos before them,is amazing. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No 5249/3 Making all sorts of Parterres, Porticoes, Arbours. 
3758 Jounxson ddler veg p27 The porticos where Socrates 
sat. 1870 Brvant /éad 1, vt. 194 Priam’s noble hall, A 
palace built with graceful porticos. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 
I. 325 Porticoes shonld not be carried on the top of arches. 

b. sfec. The Painted Porch at Athens: sce 
Poren 4; hence fig. the Stoic philosophy, Also 
allusively. 

1788 Gispon Deed. § F. xliv. 1V.352 From the portico, the 
Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die. 1825 
Lame Ea Ser u. Hardara S—, Poor men's smoky cabins 
are not always porticoes of moral philosophy. 1837 Mac- 
avtayv £ss., Bacon (1877) 4o3 Suppose that Justinian .. had 
called on the last few sages who still haunted the Portico. 

2. trans}. and jig. 

1720 Ozer I eriot’s Kom. Rep. Vw. 2238 Two Javelins 
were fixed in the Earth, and a third fastened across npan 
the Points of those. All the Afqni..pussed under this 
military Portico. 1727-46 Tnouson Susumer 1393 Now to 
the verdant portico of woods. .they walk. 1837 Cartyce in 
Froude #.//7 (1882) 11. 226 Now tt scems to me as if this 
life were but the inconsiderable portico of man’s existence. 

llence Po rticoed a., furnished with a portico. 

1665 J. Weps Sfone-//eng (1725) 103 ‘The Temples ..were 
cireumalated, or either singly or doubly porticoed abont. 
1856 Miss Mutock J. //adivax i, The High Street, with the 
mayor's honse. .porticoed and grand. 


|| Porticus. Os. [L.; see prec.] = prec. 

1624 B. Jonsox Masque, Neptune's Triumph Whs. (Ruldg.) 
Ggof2 Till the whole tree become a porticus, Or arched 
arbour, 21661 Tlotvpay Javenad 146 Vheir baths..were 
of a_less extent then their porticns or arch'd walks, 1682 
Str T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § et Sleep not in the Dogma's 
of the Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus: be a maralist of 
the mount. 1683 H. More Paratip, Prophet. axxii. 289 
Porticus’s likewise ran throngh the whole Ground-plot of 
the ‘Temple. 7" 

|| Portiére (portygr. [Fr.:—med.L, portaria, 
prop. fem. sing. of adj. Aortarius belonging to 
a door or gate; see Porter sé.}] A curtain hung 
over a door or doorway, to prevent draught, to 
serve as a screen, or for ornament. 

1855 Tiackerav Mezecomes txiili, What frightful Voucher 
and Lancret shepherds and shepherdesses leered over the 
porti¢res! 1881 Cori, Jag. July so He drew aside the 
portiére that concealed the door. 

attrib. 1893 Savivs Madam Safphira 83 There was a 
jostle of portiére rings, 1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/5 N 
pair of portiére curtains, old appliquée embroidery on crim- 
son silk velvet ground. 

+ Portifolium, portyfolyom. O/s. 
Corruption of med. 1. fortiforium, a Portas. 

1546 Bate ist Eran, A. Askew 34 b, Their popish porty- 
folyoms and maskynge bokes. 1550 — Jwage Both Ch. 1. 
iq: Though they nener haue Reades, Latine Primers, porti- 
folyomes, nor other signes of hipocrisie. 

Porrtify, v. nonce-wd. [f£ Porr sd.7] To 
convert (claret) into port; in quot. fig. 

5861 TitackeRay Round, Papers xiv, 1 grant yon .. that 
this claret is loaded, as it weres but your desire to porti/y 
yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is perhaps hononrable. 

Portigue,-ingue, var. PorTacueE Oés., goldcoin. 

Portinance, variant of PURTENANCE Oés. 

Portingale, -gall, etc., obs. ff. Portucat. 

Portion (péesfon), sd. Forms: 4 porciun, 
4-6 -ion, -ioun (elc.); 4-5, 7 portioun, 7-ione, 
g- portion, (ME. porciun, portion, a. OF, for- 
cion, portion (rath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. 

portid-nem share, part, proportion (whence also 
Prov., Sp. forcion, It. porsione, Pg. porgio).] 
I. 1. The part (of anything) allotted or belong- 
ing to one person; a share. Also fig. 

@ 3300 Cursor Af. 4746 (Cott.) He salde itk man his por- 
cion [z.r7. -ciun, -cionn). ¢1395 Chron. Eng. 352 (Ritson) 
The kyng of Esex wes riche mon, He hade to ys portion 
Wylteschire, Barkschyre, 1382 Wveiir dude xv. 12 Fadir, 
3yue to me the porcioun of substaunce, ethir catel, that by- 
fallith to me. ¢1400 Mvatne & Gaz. 3585 Gif the yonger 
damysele The half, or els sum porciowne, That sho mai 
have to warisowne, 1535 Coverpain 1 Lsdras v. 8 Every 
man sought his porcion agayne in Jewry. 15991 Suaks. 
1 Hen. V#,\. iii, 25,1 vnworthy am To woe so faire a Dame 
to be his wife, And hane no portion in the choice my selfe. 
1696 Puitties (ed. 5), Portion, a Lot. or Share of any 
thing that is to be parcell'd out or divided. 1972 Fanivs 
Lett, \xviii. (1820) 338 The study of the law requires bute a 
moderate portion of abilities. 1847 Mrs. A, Kerr tr. 
Ranke's fist, Servia 25 We hononrably performed his 
portion of the compact. 

b. A quantity or allowance of food allotted to, 
or enough for, one person. 

3484 Caxton Fables of Poge ii, She dyd brynge to hym 
{a poor man) his porcion as she was cnstommed for to 
doo, 1525 Lo, Beaners Frofss. 11. cexxii. [cexviii.] 691 
To close you vp in a castell, and there to be holden vnder 
suhiection, and to lyue by porcion. 1613 Biate Esther ix. 
22 Daies of feasting and toy, and of sending portions oneto 
another. 1629 Waoswortn Prégr. iii, 36 Each man hath,. 
bronght him..halfe a pound of beefe which they call their 
portion. ¢1880 Newspaper, The demand, in London alone, 
for soles [fish] of the size to make one ‘portion’. ; 

2. The part or share of an estate given or passing 
by law to an heir, or to be distributed to him in the 


settlement of the estate. Also fz. 


rare. 


| 
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a1340 Hamrote Psalicr xv. 5 He is porcioun & mede of 
myn heritage. ¢ 1440 Facob's H’ed/ 21 In defraude of here 
wyves & chylderyn, to lettyn hem fro pe porcyoun pat 
longyth to ban be ry3t. 3538 Starkey Angland 3. iv. 
113 Inheritarys toa grete porcyon of intaylyd land. 1590 
Srenser ¥. Q. 11. ii, 2 Full little weenest thon what sorrows 
are Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. v. xix. 437 On whom the earth as their 
common mother bestowed a grave for a childs portion. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11.21 Sir Joseph Jekyll decreed, 
thae the plaintifis were entitled to their original portions, as 
well as to the additional portions ile by the will, 18 
Macavtay é/ist. Eng. xii 111, 210 On what security. .conl 
any man invest his money or give a portion to his children, 
if he could not rely on positive laws and on the uninter- 
rupted possession of many years? F 

3. Dowry; a marriage portion. Also forfion- 
money. (In quot. 1511 = DowER I.) 

igtr Fanyan (4d in Chron, (1811) Pref. 7 Also I will 
that my chalice, wt my ij crewetts and pax of siluer,.. 
whiche before daies I gave to my wif, remayn styll to her, in 
angmentyng of hir porcion. 1602 Warxer Ab, Eng. 3x. 
xIvii, 221 Who fones not for the Person but the Portion 
lonesno whit. 1625 Boswrts in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. 
195 Her portion money..is already paying here. 1647 N. 
Iiacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 64 This custom..[was] 
from the Latins, who used to give Dower with the man, 
and receive Portion with the woman. _ 1726 Swiet Gudliver 
i, | married Mrs. Mary Burton..with whom I received 
four hundred pounds for a portion, 1861 M. Parrison Ess, 
(1889) 1. 3 Ldward, on his side, is to give the moderate 
portion of 10,000 marks with his daughter. 

4, ‘That which is allotted to a person by provi- 
dence; lot, destiny, fate. +7 day one’s portion 
zeth, to east in one’s lot with (Lor sé. 1). 

1325 rose Psalter xiix, [1] 19 Pou..laid py porcioun 
wyb spouse-breches. ¢1400 <Ipot, Lodd. 51 If ani presume 
njen pis, know he him to haue porcoun wif Giezi. 1535 
Covernate Yod xx. 29 This is the porcion that y* wicked 
shal haue of God, and the heretage that he maye loke for 
of the Lorde. — Aecéus, xxv.1g Ye porcion of the vngodly 
shal fall vpon her. 3667 Mitos 7, £.1.70 Eternal Justice 
here their Prison ordain’d In utter darkness, und their 
portion set. 1709 STEELE Tatder No. 54 p1 When Labour 
was pronounced to be the Portian of Man. 1851 NeALe 
Ifynin, Viriel life is here our portion. 

TI. 5. A part of any whole: = Parr sd, 1. 

1340 Hamrote #r. Consc. 8118-20 A day here may bea 
porcyon Of ane hundreth yhere, als men may se, Alle-if 
hat poreyon fulle lytylle be. 1387 ‘Irevisa f/igden (Rolls) 
1. 99 Pe nor} est portion of Arabia hatte Saba. 1480 Caxtox 
Chron. Eng. cexvii. 204, xxx thonsand pounde of syluer 
to be payed within iii yere. emery yere x thousand pound 
by cuyn porcyons, 1633 Sc. victs Chas. / (1817) V. ales 
That. portioun of the lordshipe of Dumbar boundit meithit 
and merchit as eftir-followes. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
(1726) I. 416 Such a Portion of the Ecliptic, as the San 
describes in the mean while by its Annual Motion towards 
the East. 1831 Macautay Z3ss., 9. dZampden (1887) 205 
Almost every part of this virtuons and blameless life..is a 
precious and splendid partion of our national history. 1860 
Tyxpatt Géac, 1. vii. 48 A portion of the pressure was 
transmitted laterally. 

6. A part of the whole existing stock (of any- 
thing); a (limited) quantity or amount; some. 

13.. Coer de £.5413 ‘The Sarezynes .. cryede, trewes |. 
To the false Kyng off Fraunse; And he hem grauntyd.. 
For a porcionn off golde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman 7. 
56 Toward the toun of Brugges for to fare To byen there a 
porcion of ware. 1426 in Srstees Misc. (1888) 6 He boght 
of John Lyllyng a porcion of alom. 1526 Dilger. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 12b, But grace, ye the leest porcyon of 
grace,..issuficyent. 3817 Jas. Mite Brit. adia WL vi,i.8 
Nujeef Khan, whose talents had. .given ae of stability 
tothe imperial throne, 18381. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
965 1¢ would not be surprising if a porion of water, so far 
rom being decomposed, were actually formed by the union 
of its constitnents previously existing in the grin, 

+7. The action of dividing; division, partition, 
distribution. Ods. rare. 

£1450 Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4796 And parted in to 
twa knyghts hande, Be enen porcioune. 1494 Faayvan 
Chron, Vi. cxlix. 136 After y* which porcion, Charlmayne, 
herynge of the dyuycion & stryfe among the Almayns..sped 
hym thyther. 1635 Swan Spec. Af. (1670) 174 That propor- 
tion is quite taken away which God the Creator hath 
observed in all other things: making them all in number, 
weight and measure, in an excellent portion and harmony. 

Portion (po-sfan), 7. [ad. obs. F. portionner, 
porctonner (1339 in Godef.) to apportion, divide 
into shares (= med.L. portiondre, 1374 in Du 
Cange), f. F. portion Portion ; see APPORTION.] 

1. ¢vans. To divide into portions or shares; to 
assign or distribute in shares, to share ont; 
APPORTION v. 2. 

€1 R, Brunwe Chor, (1810) 51 Pe barons portiond be 
lond enen pam hitnene. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 514 Now 
each partakes the feast, the wine prepares, Portions the 
food, and ench his portion shares, @ 1763 SueNsToNe 
A Vision Wks, 1765 V1. 87 The journey seemed to be por- 
tioned into four distinct stages. 31859 JEruson Brittany 
xvi. 254 The petty chiefs among whom the country was 
portioned ont. 1887 Bowen inetd y, 362 After the races 
are ended, the prizes portioned as due. : A 

b. To allot or assign to any one as his portion 
or share; = APPORTION v. I. 

(1872 Brownine Balaustion 2326 No: it was praise, f por- 
tioned thee, Of being good true husband to thy wife | 1904 
Lo, Burcuetrre Virg. Georg. 3. 43 Not that the gods Have 
portioned them some special gift (L. guia sit divinitus itis 
ingenium), or fate Bestowed a deeper sense of things to he. 

2. Togivea portion ordowryto ; to dower, endow. 

x71a M, Henry Commun, w, God (1822) 365 The Psalmist 
having given preference to God's favour,..and portioned 
himself in that, here expresseth his great complacency in 
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PORTIONER. 


the choice he had made. 1838 Alurray's Landth. 
N. Germ. 449 Lonis of Arnstein, having no son, married and 
portioned off his seven danghters, dividing among them a 
part of his estates. 3855 M. Arnoip Balder Dead 114 That 
one, long portion’d with his doom of death, Should change 
his lot, and fill another's life. 1865 Dickens A/ut, Fr. iu. 
iv, When I marry with their consent they will portion me 
most handsomely. e 

3. To mix in due proportion ; = APPORTION v. 3. 

3811 Self Justructor 514 Roman oker.. when properly 
portioned with gum-water, 

Hence Portioned ff/. a., Portioning vél, sé. 

1732 Pore Ef. Bathurs? 267 Him portion‘d maids, appren- 
tie’d orphans blest. 3845S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref U1. 
521 Revenues. .consecrated to the portioning of noble young 
ladies in marriage. 1850 Buacnie ischylus 11. 22 We all 
must bear our portioned lot. 

+Porrtionable, 2. Os. rare. [f. Portion sd, 
+ -ABLE: ef, profortionable.] Proportional. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. met. 1x. 68 (Camb, MS.) Thow 
byndest the elementus hy nowmbyres porcionubles, pat the 
colde thinges mowen acorden with the hote thinges. 


Portional (poexfenal), a. rare. pe late L.. 
portisnalis partial; see Ponrion sb, and -at.] 

1. Perlaining to or of the nature of a portion or 
part; partial. 

3382 Wycuir 1 Esdras viii. 31 These ben the pronostis, 
after ther kuntres, and porciounelis [v.7. porciounel, 1388 
porcicrel] princehodis (dg. porcionales principatus] of 
hem, that with me steyeden vp fro Babiloine. 1662 Gun- 
NInG Lent ast 30 Why apply we the 4th, and 6th day 
of the week to stntions? (or meetings for prayer, portional- 
fasting, and Sacrament) «1670 Hacker Cent. Sern. 
(1675) 247 ‘The Christians should punctually observe a par- 


tional abstinence, according to the time of forty days, 

2. Of the nature of a portion or dowry. 

1683 Eveiyn Afen. 16 Mar., He (Sir J. Child] lately 
married his daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Bean. 
fort,.. with £50,000 portional present, and various expecta- 
tions. 

Hence Po'rtionally adv., by way of a portion or 
part ; partly, in part. rare. 

1617 Cotixs Def, Bp. Ely 1. i. 29 Peter received, and 
receined for himselfe,.. but peptxas, not dAcxis, portionally 
and particularly, not wholly and entirely. 1865 E1iza 
Metevaro ¥. IWedgwood 1. 330 The ‘Brick Jlouse and 
Works’ stood on what now forms portionally the site of the 
Wedgwood Institute. 


Portionary. Os. exc. Hist. [ad. med.L. 


porlionérius a canon’s deputy in a cathedral, re- 


ceiving half a prebend (c 1200 in Du Cange) (so 
OF. porcionaire 1442 in Godef.) : see Portion 56. 
and -ar¥J.] = PoRTIONIST 2. 

1548 Act 2 & 3 Edw. Vi, c. 13 § 3 That all and everic 
person..shall paye their tythes for thincrease of the saide 
cattell so goinge in the saide waste or common, to the 
parson vicar proprietorie porcyonarie owner or other their 
fermors. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpis Counc. Trent vin. (1676) 
734 That in Cathedral Churches, nll the Canons and Por- 
tionaries shall be Priests, Deacons, or Sub-deacons, 1978 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.¥. Wolverhampton, In this parish 
K. Edgar founded a chapel of 8 portionaries, the chief of 
whom he made patron to them all, 

[ad. med.L. 


+ Po-rtionate, a. Ols. rare—°. 
porlidndius provided with a portion.] = Propor- 
TIONATE. ence +Portionately adv. Obs. 
rare—}, in eqnal shares, proportionately. 


1548 Unattetc. Eras. Par. John 115), ‘They so devided 
the resydue of his garmentes save his coate..that euery 


. manne had hy's parte porcionately. 


Portioner (poesfonsz). [f. Portion sb. or 7. + 
ER], 2, Cf. med.L, porttonarius.] 

I. 1. Scots Law. The proprietor of a small piece 
of Jand forming a portion of an original forty-merk 
land, which has been subdivided among co-heirs 
or otherwise broken up; a small laird, 

rssa Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. x30 Quhair happinis to 
be sindrie portioneris of landis ta the sein the 
Scheref sall adjown the samyn togidder, oa he mak the 
fouretie mark land of auld extent. 1569 bid. 676 Alexan- 
der Chalmer portioner of Petty. se76 in Wodrow Hist. Sug. 
CA. Scot. (1721) I. 367 Robert Schaw Portioner in Anchmouty 
[fined] in 49 Pounds, 1791 Statist, Acc. Scot, 1.9 There 
are sixteen greater, and a considerable number (about a 
hundred) of smaller proprietors, called here Portioners, from 
their having a seni portion of lund belonging to them. 
3833 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 396 My father belonged to that 
respectable class of landowners termed portioners, 

. Heir- or heiress-portioner: One of two or 
more heirs female who suceeed to equal portions 
of a heritage in defanlt of heirs male ; or the son or 
other male representative of such a joint-heiress. 

1576 Reg. Privy Couneil Scot. IL. 5p Alisonn Dunbar 
ane of the airis portionaris of the lordschip of Loch and 
Kilconquhair. 1655 in Z. Boyd Zion’s Flotvers (1855) App. 
29/2 We Marion Boyd and Zacharias McCallum aires por- 
tionairis to umquhill Mr. Zacharias Boyd. 1765 Act § 
Geo. 4H,¢.% Preamble, The eldest heir female always suc- 
ceeding without divisionand excluding heirs portioners. 1886 
Act 49 & 50 Viet. c. 29 § x9 The eldest of such heirs por- 
tioners shall succeed to the tenancy without division. 

+2. Ecel. = Portionist 2, Obs. | 

3670 Brount Law Dict., Portioner (.. Portiouarius),.. 
where a Parsonage is served by two or sometimes, three 
Ministers alternately .. the Ministers are called Portioners, 
becanse they have but their Portion or Proportion of the 
‘Tythes or Profits of the Living. 1848 Wranton Lat 
Lex, Portioner, a minister, who, together with others, serves 
a benefice, because he has only a portion of the tithes or 
profits of the living. 


3. Eng. Law. One of several persons among 
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PORTIONIST 


whom a2 settled fund is appointable; a sharer. 
(Cf, PorTion sb, 2.) rare. 

1884 Siz E. E. Ravin Law Times Rep. L. 261/1 tn none 
of the decisions or dicta has the poor right of the portioners 
to receive their portions out of the estate been questioned. 

4. techn. One of a number of artificers who each 
contribute a certain part of the complete article. 

1879 Globe 11 Oct. 1/4 Each of the several coutributors—- 
technically called portioners. i . 5 

II. 5. One who divides (anylhing) into portions 
or shares, rare—°. 

1775 in Asi; and in later dicts, 

Po-rtionist. [ad. med.L. portisnista (1499 
in Du Cange), f. portién-ent PORTION : sce -IST. 

1. A student in a college, receiving or entitled to 
a defined portion or allowance of food (whether as 
a boarder or as recipient of a benefaction). 

tra. At St. Andrews, A student who boarded 
with the principal of the college, and was entitled 
to his ‘commons’. Oés. 

1563-7 Bucnanan Reform, St. Andros Wks. (S.T.S.) 7 
The steuart to be payit be the principal off the profet of the 
portionistis. 

b. In reference to Merton College, Oxford: 
A rendering of the Latin term fortronista, applied 
to the class of poor scholars usually called fost 
masters, 

The official terms are, in Latin documents, portionista, in 
English, posdmaster; portionist appears to be merely a 
i7th c. literary rendering of the former by Wood, Hearne, 
and others after them. 

a1672 Woop Lifer Aug. an. 1635 {O, 11.8.) 1. 45 The 
old stone-house, wherein his sou A, Wood was borne (called 
antiently Portiunists or Postmasters hall), /é#¢. 52 The 
second brother of A. Wood, named Edward, became one of 
the portionists or postmasters of Merton Coll. fin 1642]. 
1710 Hearne Col/ect. (O. 11. S.) 11. 54 He.. was enter‘d at 
15 Years of Age, as one of the Portionists or Post-Masters 
of Merton Coll. 1826 Soutuey in QO. Rev. XXXIV. 343 
Parkhurst (afterwards Bishop of Norwich) whose portionist 
and pupil he was at Merton College. 1895 RasHna.e 
Universities 11, 488 The body of Portionists (aow corrupted 
to Postmasters) was engrafted. about the year 1320. 

2. Eccl, One of two or more incumbents who 
share the duties and revenues of a benefice. 

1743 Act 16 Geo, Hl, c. 28 § 35 All.. aster offerings, and 
other dues..that have been usually paid to the said rector 
or vicar, or portionists of the parish church of Stepuey. 
1794 W. Comsr Boydedl’s Thames 1. 59 Its parochial tithes 
are divided between three portionists, who are all pre- 
sented by the church of Exeter. 1888 Dict, Nat. Biog. 
XI. 247/2 He was also canon resident and portionist at 
Hereford. 2 

Porrtionize,v. rare". [f. Portion sd, + -1ZE.] 
trans. To express or describe only in part. 

1594, Zepheria ii, 14 Then though my peucil glance here 
on He eyes; Sweet! think thy Fair it doth but por- 
hionise 

Portionless (pé-1fonlés), a2. [f. Portion sé. 
+ -LESs.] Without a portion; dowerless. 

1782 Miss Burxey Cecilia vin. ii, Were this excellent 
young creature portionless, 1 would not hesitate in giving 
my consent, 1859 THackeray Iirgin. iv, Harry, Harry! 
[ wish ] had put by the money for thee, my poor portion. 
Tess child. 1863 Miss Brannon E/canor's Vict. iii, The 
daughters found themselves left portionless. 

+ Portitor. Ods. rare. [a. med.L. portitor, 
irreg. te door, gate.]_ A door-keeper, a janitor. 

1480 Wardr. Ace, Edw, LV (1830) 128 To the portitour at 
iiijd. by the day. /déd. 170 Thomas Stanes Portitour of 
the same grete Warderobe. 

Portiture, obs. form of PorTRAITURE. 

+Portiuncle. Sc. Oés. In 5 porciunkle. 
(a. V. portionenle, t-uncule, ad. L. portinnenuia, 
dim, of fortiou-em Portion: see -UNCLE.] A 
small portion (of land); a pendicle. 

1470 Burgh Recs, Prestwick 7 May (Maitl. Cl.) 2 Efftir 
he pou of be said porciunkle of lande. /dfd. 4 A porci« 
unkle of commoun land, paiand 3erli at sanct Nicholas dai 
ijf to sainct Nicholas lycht in pe said kirk. 

Portland! (pdo-itlénd). A peninsula or ‘island’ 
on the coast of Dorsetshire; a¢/r’é. in names of 
natural and artificial products of Portland Island, 
or of objects connected with it; as Portland 
arrowroot, Portland beds: see quots.; Portland 
cement, a cement resembling P. séone in colour: 
sce CEMENT 56.1 note; also atfrib., as P. cement 
maker, mill, ete.; Portland oolite, a limestone 
of the Upper Oolite formation, especially developed 
in the Isle of Portland; Portland powder : see 
quot. 1858; Portland sago = ?. arrowrool; also 
called Portland Island sago; Portland sand, 
Portland screw; see quols.; Portlaud spurge, 
Enphorbia Portiandica; Portland stone, a valu- 

able building stone quarricd in the Isle of Portland. 

1854-67 C. A. Haris Dict. Med. Terminol, Portland 
Sago, *Portland arrow-root, a fecula prepared from A runt 
maculatunt in the Isle of Portland. 1866 Treas. Bot. 97/1 

From the tubers of this plant [close maculatum)..a starch 
called Portland Arrowroot was formerly.. prepared. 1849 
Crate, *Portland beds, oc Portland limestone, a series of 
calcareous strata belonging to the upper part of the Oolite 
formation, found chiefly..in the Isle of Portland. 1824 
Sfecif. J. Aspdin's Patent No. 5022 Au improvement in 

«. artificial stone .. which I eall ‘Portland cement. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, Portland-cement Maker, a manu- 
Facturer of cement for builders, 1885 7'inzes, Fugineering 
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Suppl, 12 Apr. 60/1 ‘ Portland’ cement..was patented in 

1824 by Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer, of Leeds, who fancied 

that it bore some resemblance to the oolitic limestone of 

Portland Island. goo Heston. Gaz. 17 July 6/3 ‘The neigh- 

bourhood of these two rivers [Thames aad Medwaey from 

being the cradle of the Portland Cement industry, has now 
become the chief seat of the manufacture, 1833 J. Parieuirs 

Geol. in Eucycl. Metrop. (0845) V1. 533 Names of Strata 

on Mr, Smith’s Map and Sections [1815]... 9 Portland rock. 
1 a. Present Names [1833]..*Portland oolite. 1801 Ved. 
Frnl.V. 417 A Printed paper .. recommending a revival 
of the old remedy for the Gout, known hy the name of 
the *Portland Powder. From [this] we should be Jed to 
believe that this remedy was purchased and dispersed by 
the present Duke of Portland; whereas, it was bi be father, 
many years ago. 1858 Mayne £ xpos. Lex., Portland Pow- 
der, a nang of a formerly celebrated gout remedy, consist- 
ing of equal parts of birthwort, geniian, germander tops 
and leaves, ground pine and lesser centaury, dried, pow- 
dered, and sifted. 1849 Crate, "Portland sage, 1859 Pack 
Handtk, Geol. Terms, Portland Stone and *Portland 
Saad, a well-known group of the upper colite...1t consists 
of shelly freestones of variable texture underlaid by thick 
beds of sand. 1885 Lyete £denr. Geol. (ed. 4) 294 The cast 
of a spiral univalve called by the quarrymen the ' "Portland 
Screw’..is common. 1861 Miss Pratt flower PZ Vou 
Order Euphorbiacea:...Huphoréia Portlandtica (“Portland 
Spurge). «1720 Suerrienp (Dk. Buckhm.) Hr és. (1729) HI. 
238 Each step of one entire *Portland-stone, 1851 Borrow 
Lavengroxciv, Luuatic-looking erections, in what thesimple- 
tons call the modern Gothic taste, of Portland-stone. ; 

lTence Portla‘ndian a. Geo/., the specifie designa- 
tion of a subdivision of the Upper Oolite, developed 
in the Isle of Portland. 

1885 Gein 7ertdk. Geol, (ed. 2) 798 The Upper or 
Portland Oolites..are divisible into three groups: (1) Kim- 
meridgian, at the base: (2) Purtlandian...This group, rest- 
ing directly on the Kimmeridge clay, consists of two 
divisions, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone. sd. 
799 Among Portlandian fossils a single species of coral 
(/sastraa oblonga) occurs, 

Portland 2: sce next. 

Port-last. Nauti. ?0és. Also 7 portlasse, 
-lesse, 8-9 (er707.) portland. [Origina] form and 
derivation obscure : cf. PortLor.] Of uncertain 
ineaning : explained, from 1704, as the gunwale of 
aship. Chiefly in phrase (dows) a fortlast: said 
of a yard. 

1633 T. James Voy. 11 The Portlesse of the Fore-Castell 
was in the water. //fd. 113 ‘The Portlasse. 1699 Dampirr 
Moy. 1. ut. 64 Our Main-yard and Fore-yard were lowered 
down a Port last, as we call it, that is down pretty nigh the 
Deck. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Port-dast, the same 
as the Gun-wale of a Ship; therefore they say a Vard is 
down a Port-last, when it lies down on the Deck. 1726 
Snetvockr Voy. round World 3 By 11 of the clock we were 
under bare poles, with our yards a portland. 1769 Fatcoxrr 
Dict. Marine (1789), Hutter, vo lower the lower yards down 
n port-last, 1815 Sforting Jag. XLVI. 164 A ship lying 
to, with her yards a portland. 1867 Smytu Sa/lor's Word- 
6h. Port-last, or Portoise, synonymous with gusnzwale, 

tPortledge. Agut. Amer. Obs. Y¥orms: ¥ 
portlige, porledge, 7-8 portledge, -lidge, 8 
-lege, -ledg, -lage. [Corruption of PortacE sé.1 
in sense 4, perh. through confusion with the some- 
times synonymous pr7zzlege.] = PorTAGE $6.1 4; 
usually attrid., as portledge bill, money. 

1636 Doe. fist. St. Afaine 111. 95, | think we shall make 
little lesse then £11 share for the last yeares worke, which 
was £6 portledge, und £1 35. 3d. for the fish delinered 
Mr. Winter, and £3 you promised me for my Charge in 
Bringinge ouer the shippe. 1639 /éfd. 185 Eduard Trebie 
-.Creditor for his } share for hts portledge monye 2 50. 
fbid. 190 Markes Gaude.. Creditor .. for his porledge Money 
2 Moneths. 1679 A'ec. Crt. Assistants, Afass. (1901) th 
131 For Refusing to pay. .his wages after the Rate of three 
pounds tenn shillings per moneth as by the Portlidge bill 
may Appeare. 1975 Afass. Archives CCV. 94 To amount 
of Mens wages as per Portledg Bill 56. 17. ee 

Portless, a. [f. Porr sé.1 + -LEss.] Without 
a port. 
| 1807 J. Bartow Coluud, x. 199 Her plains, long portless 
| now no more complain Of useless rills and fountains nurse 

in vain. 

Portlet (pooulét). [f. Port sd.1 + -Ler.] A 
small or tiny port; a crcek 

1587 Harrison Haugland 1. xii. in /loliashed 1. 60/2 Being 
past these portlets [mouths of the Erme and Yealm]then next 
of all we come to Plimmouth hauen. 1603 Owen Pembroke- 
shire (1892) 99 Where it maketh a portlett for smale shipp- 
inge. 1775 RK. Cuanpter Trav, Asia AL, (1825) 1. 178 ‘Fhe 
artificial islands and portlets which he made by the seaside, 
are all now equally invisihle. 1888 W. Denton Fug. fa 
1sth C. 89 Attacks ou the ports and portlets along the south 
coast of England. 

+ Portlike, a. Oés. rave. [f. Port 56.4 + -Like.] 
= Portry. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne (1632) Pref. Poem, When first this 
portlike Frontispecee was wrought. 1748 Drayton's iVks., 
Poly-alb. v. 262/2 Where once the porthke led, 1612, 1622 
portly] oak and large-limb'd poplar stood. 

Porrtlily, adv. rare~°.  [f. as next + -Ly 2) 
In a portly manner. 

1727 Battev vol. 11, Porttidy, statelily, gracefully, 

Portliness (pd>itlinés). [f. Portiy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being portly. 
a. Stateliness, dignity of bearing, appearance, and 
manner. b. Fullness of body, bulkiness, corpulence. 


1530 Paiscr. 257/1 Portlynesse, magnificence. 1548 
Upate Erasm. Par, Luke i. 8b, A tendre young virgin, 


| not set furth to the worlde..by famousnesse of name, not 
, with portlynesse of life, ne with the other thynges whiche 


PORTMAN-MOTE, 


this worlde vseth to have in high regarde, 158 Biusnrvit 
florsemanship 4b, His portlinesse in his gate. 1658 Row. 
LAND Moufel’s Theat. ins. 892 As he doth excell all the 
rest iu portliness and feature of body. 

+ Portlof. Aunt. Obs. [a. F. porte-lof, f. porte-, 
Porte-+ fof Lurr.] ? = Bumgin. 

1397 Foreigyu Ace. No. 31 G (PB. R. O.), In ij tabniis 
grossis de ferre emptis et expensis super le portloves dicte 
navis iijs. iiijd. 

Portly (porili. @. (adv.) Also 6 portely. 
Lf Porr sé.4 + -1¥ 1, 2.) 

Characterized by stateliness or dignity of bear- 
ing, appearance, and manner; stately, dignified, 
handsome, majestic; imposing. 

@ 1529 SKELTON SA. Parrot 453 So myche portlye pride, with 
pursys penyles. 21936 Cafisto 4 Meliiva in Hazl. Dodsley 
1,61 Her resplendent virtue, her portly courage. a 1853 
Uvare Royster . mi. tii. (Arb. 47 Ve must hane a portely 
bragge after your estate. 1586 MarLowe asf Pf. anibierl. 
1. di, 186 To be my queen and portly emperess. 1602 
Warner «tlh, Eng. x. Vix. (1612) 257 So gracious, portly, 
fresh and faire. had Nature her compact. 1687 Devpes 
lind & Po. 1141. portly prince, and goodly to the sizht. 
1706 Puntuirs, Ports, that hears a good Port or Meen. 
stately, comely, 1882 Siayr. Dannaniine Aafcr. i 7 He 
was a tan of portly presence, a guod scholar, I believe, and 
much respected. 

b. Now usually connoting ‘Large and bulky 
in person; stout, corpulent’. 

(Cf. 1596 Sutaks. 1 //ew, (1, 1. ive 464 A goodly portly 
man yfaith, and acorpulent.] 1598 Suaxs. JWerry Ha tit 
69 Sometimes the beame of her view guilded my foote: 
sometimes my purtly helly. 1727 Lartey vol. 1, Perth, 
bulky, majestical. 1755 Jouxson, /ortdy. .2. Bulky, swelling. 
1832 Lyrtos Zageae Aon. vii, Whatever might have been 
the maladies entailed upon the portly frame of Mr. Court- 
land..,a want of appetite was not amoug the number. 1855 
Macactay f/tst, Hag. xive WL 403 Phe dwindled in a few 
weeks from a portly and even corpulent man toa skeleton. 
1871 Punch 23 Sept. 127/2 He's got so round and portly. 

e. Of things: Stately, magnificent, grand, fine; 
in quot. a 1845 with pun, and allnsion to b. 

1548 Uvare Evasm. Par, Luke xix. 148 Jesus... viewyng and 
beholdyng the same citie [Jerusalem) portely and gorgeous 
of buildynges. 1877 Hanmer Ave. Mec. [ist (1619) 437 
‘The portly gates of the pallace. 1639 Massixncre U'nvad. 
Combat nti, Portly and curious viands are prepared. 1656 
Hevun Saev. /rance gt Adorned with portly and antick 
imagery, 1812 L. Westin Awawiner 7 Dec. 771.1 Comely 
sentences and portly veracitics. @ 1845 Toon 7urtles vi, 
With sherry, brown or golden, Or port, sv olden, Bereft of 
body ‘tis no longer portly. 

+ B. asade. Ina stately or dignified manner. Oés. 

1607 Minutrton Vour Five Gallants w. viii. 230 One so 
fortunate..Shall bear himself more portly, live regarded, 
Keep house. 

Po'rtman. Now /oca/. [f. Port 54.1, 2+ Man 
shi Cf. MDu. porter townsman, burgher.] 

L. In OE. use, a citizen of a town, a burgess or 
burgher ; spec. (after the Conquest) = capital or 
head portman, one of a seleet number of citizens, 
chosen to administer tbe affairs of a borough. 

c1000 Airric Saints’ Lives xxxiii. 749 Se port-xerefa 
and pa _yldostan port-emen. 10.. Moc. in Wr.-Wieker 
333/11 Cruis, ceasterzgewara, odde portman, c11z2 O. £. 
Chron, an. 1068 (Laud MS.) Eadgar sedeling com pa .. to 

Eofer wic & pa port men (Cotton AZS. burh menn] wib bine 
gridedon, [1200 Charter (Ipswich) in Gross Gil Aferch. 
(1890) Tf. 118 Quum cito predicti xii. Capitales Mortmenni 
fuerant, inrati, 1254 Charter (Reading) ihid. voz Quod 
predicti burgenses habeant gildhallam snam..in uilla de 
rading'..cum prato quod uocatur portmanebroc.] 1346 4¢t, 
Red bk. Bristol (1goo) 11. 26 Est ordinee ge nul portman 
del dit mestier soit rece en portmanrie por vendre ne 
achater des estraunges nul manere nonel deap. (Afod. 
frausl. Lis ordained that no portman of the said craft be 
received in the portmanry to sell to or buy any kind of new 
cloth from strangers.) 1g2z7 in Fiddes I odsey 11. (1726) 103, 
24 gentilmen of the countrey, besides the bayliffs, portemen 
of the towne. 1681 Loud. Gaz, No. 1633/3 The Bayliffs, 
Portmen, and Comon-Council of Vour Town and Burrough 
of Ipswich. 1704 /éfd. No. 4076/3 The Mayor, Recorder, 
Portmen, Chief Burgesses, and Freemen, of the Corpora. 
tion of Orford in the County of Suffalk. 1880 Rep. Cosiss. 
Afunic. Corpor, 1. 88 ‘Vhe Corporation [of Orford] consists, 
as heretofore, of a mayor, eight portmen, and twelve capital 
burgesses. /éd., One of the portmen is corouer, 1890 
Gross Gild Alerch. L. v. 62 The twelve portmen (ie. the 
two bailiffs, four coroners, and six others) were elected and 
sworn ‘to take charge of, and to govern’ the town [Ipswich], 
to maintain its franchises, und to administer justice. 

2. A citizen or inhabitant of the Cinque Ports. 
(In med.L. portensis.) 

1658 Pinciips, Portmen, a name commonly given to the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports. 1875 Stunss Const. //ist. 
li. xv. 288 He (Edw. I] appointed William Leyburne cap. 
tain of all the portmen and mariners of the king’s dominions 
liz94 B. pe Corton f/ist. Anglic, (Rolls) 234 Capitancus 
omnium portensium et omninm aliorum marinariorum). 

+ Portman-mo te. 0és. exe. His. [f. prec. 
+ ME, mote, Moot sé.: corresp. to an OE, *fort- 
manna gentét, not found.) Zit. The assembly of the 
portmen; the borough-mote ; the court or common 


council of the portmen of a borough or town. 
aur’ Charter in Calr. Charter Ralls (1903) 1. 25 Sciatis 
me concessisse. Sancto Salvatori de Berenmundseia .. terras 
suas. .quietas..a placitis et querelis et hnstingis et port- 
manmot et tunscipmot. 1198 Chron. Focel, de Brakelonda 
(Camden) 74 Et curia celerarii venirct ad portmanne-mot. 
12977 (udent. Edunund Crouchback's Ordinances in 8th Rep. 
Hest. MSS. Comm, App... 409/1 Les delays de Ia curt de 
portemannemot de Leycestre. 1706 Prittirs, Portuanni- 
sate, (in ancient Deeds) the Portmote or Port-men’s Court, 
held in any City, Town, or Community. 1881 ie Rep. 


PORTMANRY. 


Hist, MSS. Comm. App. 1. 409/1 The long-lost Charter of 
Edimund (Crouehback) Earl of Leicester: reforming tbe laws 
and processes of the Leicester portmanemote, and confirming 
all the franchises of the burgh, not affected by the charter, 


+Portmanry. [f. as prec. +-ny: ef. ALDER- 
manny]. ‘The position or rank of a portman, 
1346 [see PaorTMAN 1}. 


Portmanteanu (postma nto), 54. Forms: see 
below. [ad. F. porfemanteau (1347 in Godel. 
Compl.) an officer who carries a prince’s mantle, 
a valise, a clothes-rack, f. Porte- + snanteau (OF. 
mantel) MANTLE; see also ManTEav, Mantva, 
Vock MaANTEAU.] 

1. A case or bag for carrying clothing and otber 
necessaries when travelling; originally of a form 
snilable for carrying on borseback ; now applied 
to an oblong stiff leather case, which opens like 
a book, with hinges in the middle of the back. 

a. 6 portmanteo, -mantieu, -manteaw/(e, 
porte-manteau, 7 portmantau, -to, -toe, -tue, 
-tu, -tew; also porte-; 6- portmanteau, //. 
-eaus (9 also -eaux). 

1584 W. FLeetwoop in Wright QO. #dix. § her Times 
(1838) UI. 243 One of Mr. Docwraye's sonnes.. was arrained 
for stealing of a portmanteo, with 842. in the same, taken 
out of an inne in Bardey. 1585 Hicixs Faeius’ Mowmencd, 
171/2 Ascofera, a bag; a wallet; a portmanteau. 1886 
J. Hoower ffist, [red 11. 163/2 A note found in the port- 
mantieu of doctor Allen. 1598 Frorio, #adice, a cloke-bag, 
amule, a part-manteawe. 1611 Cotcr., Ferrvere,..a great 
ease, or powch of leather (closed, as a Portemantue, with 
chuine, and locke). 1617 Morvson /fin, 1. 107 A souldier 
came out..,and demaunded of euery man fiue baocei,.. 
though it were onely due from them, who had port- 
manteaues with locks. 1624 Hevwoon Caffires 1. i in 
Vullen O. 4. 1V, A budget or portmantau which includes 
All the bawdes wealth. 1635 J. [Wavwaro tr. Sfondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 124 Taking..from off his saddle-bow a 
portmanteau, and outof it some victuals. 1650 B. Discollt- 
atinfunt 25, 1 would wish the world to chaine up its breeches 
to its doublet as they doe Portmantu's, 1652 Seasou. /xp, 
Vetherd. 5 Besides what..they carryed home in their Port. 
mantos. 1689 D. Granvitte Leff. (Surtees, No. 37) 76 
They search'd my portmantoe and plundered me of a bagg 
of mony. 1751 Smoutett Per. Pie. (1779) IL. xxxv. 8 
Their trunks and portmanteaus must be carried to the 
Custom-house. 1866 Geo. E1iot /. é/olf i, Feeling in his 
pockets for the keys of his portmanteaus. 1879 Muss 
Brappon I 'i.ren ILL. 265 Violet's portmanteaux were packed, 

8. 6-8 (g Se. and xorth. dial.) portmantle, 7-8 
(9 Se. and arch.) portmantel, (9 portmantillo). 

1602 Portmantle [see hb). 1612 North's Plutarch 997 The 
flesh and the portmantle fed. 1595 -mantew] it was wrapt in. 
3651 Lanc. Tracts \Chetham Soc.) 310, 600 Arms and many 
Portmantels and good Bouty, 1654 Gavton Pleas, Notes 
iw. di. 181 The spoiles of Cardenio’s Purt-Mantle. 1702 
Farquuar Z2vin-Rivads am. ii, What makes you sit upon 
the portmantle, Teague? 1821 Scorr Avenifiu, viii, The 
small portmantle which contained his necessaries, 1883 
EK. Pexnect Etsuirst Cream: Leicestersh. 189 ‘The port- 
mantillos that in these days.. fill up the small of each belted 
second horseman’s back. 1888 7y1es (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 
21/2 A saddle-horse, which also carried the Judge's port- 
mantle. 

y. 7-8 port-mantua, portmantua. 

1601-2 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) IL. 41 They sent 
theyr portmantuas to St. Paules monastery. 1765 IL.“Finaer- 
LAKE Je. 9 One of them..actually fel, letting my port- 
mantua into the water. 

3. 7 port-mantiek, -manque, portmante, 7-9 
-mianty. 

#1613 Port-manque [see hb]. 2 1670 Hacket AGp, Widlians 
1. (1692} 160 Till the Messenger with the Port-mantick came 
from Rome, 1680 in 12th Rep. /fist. MISS. Contm. App. 
vit. 394 Paid for a new large portinante 26s. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 2100/4 [They] had with them a Leathern Port- 
manty. 1897 C. M. Campsett Deiiie Fock 259 We..got 
oor portmantys and booked to Worcester. 

€. 7 portmantuan, -ium, -eam, -en. 

@1632 T. Tavior God's Fudgem. 1. v. (1642) 73 Feeling 
what weight the portmantuan had. 1682 /’revidence Rec. 
(1894) VI. 80 In ye out Celler, i Portmantium..In ye Port- 
manteam, 3 Cases of leather, 1698 (R. Fercuson] View 
Kecles. Pref., He..is degraded to come behind with the 
Portmanten. 

b. fig. (See also 4b.) 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 283 O thon whose breast..is.. 
prudences portmantle. a@ 1613 Oversury A IWVife (1638) 
263 That the soules of Women and Lovers, are wrapt in the 
port-manque of their senses, 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efpisc. 
1 iv. r1 As sure to finde the Spirit in a Conge destire, as 
others not long since, in the ‘Tridentine Port-mantile. 1g00 
Westu, Gaz, 28 Apr. 3/1 The demand for the franchise was 
--a kind of portmanteau into which all our grievances 
could be stuffed and dispatched to Pretoria. 

| 2. An officer of the king of France: ‘The 
Kings Cloake-bag-bearer’ (Cotgr.) [Fr. ]. 

1597, G. Gitein Le?, 12 Feb. in WV. § Q. oth Ser. IV. 5397/1 
Here is arrived from the King of France a porte-manteau, 
who brought the ratification under the great seal of the 
agreements and treaty. 

3. A clothes-rack, an arrangement of pegs to 
hang clothes on. [Ir.] 

177-41 Cnampers Cycé., Port-mantean, a piece of joiners 
work, fastened to the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c., 

roper for the hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 1847 C. 
Perce ¥. Exre xxv, Not to me appertained that suit of 
raiment:..the vapoury veil pendent from the 
ortmanteau. /éid., It took the light, held it 
surveyed the garments pendent from the port. 


weddin, 
usurpe 
aloft, an 
mManteau. 
4. attrib. and Comb., as portmanteau robbery, 
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thief; porimantean gelding, horse (a baggage 

horse) ; portmanteau-maker, + -trunk; portman- 

teau saddle: see quot. 1688. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1583/4 A coloured leather Port- 
mantle Saddle, Blew fring in the seat. 1683 Verulam ASS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1906) 210 For a portmantue trunk, 
o1r0. 1688 R. Homme Armoury ut. 345/1 A Portmantle 
Saddle hath a Cantle hehind the seat to keep the Port- 
mantle, ,off the Riders back. 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2996/4 
A bright bay Portmantua-Gelding, about 81 price. “1772 
Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gernnd 1, 438 Mounted on a raw- 
boned,..hollow-eyed, pyballed portmanteau-horse, 1899 
Daily News 19 June 6 A portmanteau maker, 1 Westm, 
Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/3 A series of portmanteau robberies from 
the roofs of four-wheeled cabs. 

b. In the sense of ‘that into which things are 

packed together’; originally applied by ‘L. 
| Carroll’ to a faclitious word made up of the 
blended sounds of two distinet words and combining 
the meanings of both; hence nsed a¢¢rzd., and subseq. 
extended to things that are or stiggest a combina- 
tion of two different things of the same kind. 

(1872 ‘L. Carroit’ Fhrough Looking-Gé. vi. 127 Well, 
‘slithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy “..You see it's jike a port- 
manteau-- there are two meanings packed upinto nne word, 
(bid. 129 ‘ Mimsy’ is ‘ flimsy and miserable ‘(there's another 
portmanteau for you).] 1882 Cor#h. Adag. July 25 They 
admirably illustrate the portmanteau word ‘slithy ‘in the 
Jabberwocky poem. 1902 Hl estzr. Gaz. 10 June 2/2 As 
a fact Lord Rosebery was guilty of what we may call a 
‘portmanteau’ quotation, in that he combined into one 
what Lord Salisbury said about Ireland and South Africa. 
1905 /did. 15 Any. 4/2 It is a wise bird that will not foul its 
own nest, if this portmantean proverb may be allowed. 

Portment (po-stmeént). rare. [a,b portement 
a carrying, bearing, ¢ behaviour, f. porter to carry.] 

tl. Bearing; portement of arms, bearing of arms, 
achievement in arms. Ods. rare), 

1485 Caxton Chas, Gt, 81 It is not redde.,that ener ony 
man... bare hym so wel and dyd so grete portemente of 
armes. 

2. Deportiment. sorce-use. 

1850 Bracnie sEschylus 11. 141 But be your portment 
such As breeds no shame to us. eg 

+ Portmote. Olds. exc. /fist. Forms: 3 
portimote, 4 portemot, (6 portemounte), 7 
portmoote, 6- portmote. [f. Port 5é.1,2 + ME, 
tmote, Moot sb. = ON. type *port-gemdt: cf, burh- 
gemdt.] 

1. The court of a borough; a borough-mote. 
(Esp. used of cities and boroughs in the County 
Palatine of Chester.) 


[1267 Charter Hlen, (1 in Rymer Federa (1816) 1, 471 
Prohibeo et precipio ne ullo modo respondeant, nisi illorum 


proprio portimoto. a 13977 Adingdon Rolls (Camden) 34 De 
portemat’, pede pulverizato, et assisa fracta.] 1574 Acts 
Privy Councid (1894) VILT. 228 The same to be oneal redde 
at the next Portemounte [at Chester] after the receipt here- 
of. 1601 Act 43 Aliz. c. 15 § 1 Any originall Writ or Writs 
of Covenant. .retornable before the Mayor of the saide Citie 
| for the tyme beinge, in the Portmoote Courte to be holden 
| within the saide Citie [of Chester}. 1727-41 Cnamners Cycé, 
s.¥., Portmotes are also held in some inland towns, as at 
Knolst in Cheshire. 1765 sict 5 Geo. ///, c. 26 Preamble, 
Courts Baron, Courts of Admiralty, Courts of Portmote, and 
Leets. 1890 Gross Gild AMferch. 1. 64 The general laws of 
the burghal community emanated from the burghmotes or 
assemblies (Court Leet, Burghmote, Portmote, &c.).  1g02z 
(tle) Yhe Portmote or Court Leet Records of the Borough 
or Town and Royal Manor of Salford. 

2. The court of a (legal) sea-port town. 

(Perhaps orig. an error of the Law Dicts.) 

1s98. Maxwoon Lawer Forest xxiii, § 1 (1615) 217/2 Port- 
mote is euer in a Haven towne, for it is the Court of the 
Port or Hauen. 1607 Cowen. /nterpr., Portemote,.. 
signifieth a Court kept in hauen townes,..It is sometime 
called the Portmoote Court, an. 43 Eliz. cap. 15 [ef. quot. 1601 
in 1} 1765 Buackstons Comm, 1. vii. 264 These legal 
ports were undoubtedly at first assigned by the crown; 
since 10 each of them ¢ court of portmote is incident, the 
jurisdiction of which must flow from the royal authority, 

+ Portobello (pé-1le,belo). Ofs. [The capture 
of Portobello in South America in 1739 prob, 
gave rise to the name of the game.] ?A kind of 
game resembling billiards. ; 

1777 Howaro Prisons Eng. 26 Gaming in various forms 
is very frequent: cards, dice, skittles, Missisippi and Porto- 

Billignds aves tennis, &e. Ibid. 198 One can 


bello tables, 
¢ walls fof the King's Bench Prison] 


searcely ever enter t 


without seeing parties at skittles, missisippi, portobello, | 


tennis, fives, &c. : 
t+ Portoir. Obs. rare. [a. F. porforr (16th c. 
in Godef.), le portoir des vignes, ‘the braunch that 
beares the grapes’.] A bearing braneh (of a vine). 
| 1601 Hoxrano Péiny xvi. xxi, 527 Braunches .. which 
were portoirs and bare i the yeare before, /did. xvin, 
xxxi. 605 The..greene braunches called the Portoirs. 


+ Portoise, Naw. Obs. 
= PoRT-LAST. 


| 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. s. v., For a Ship to ride a 
| Portoise, is to ride with her Yards a Portlast, or struck 


(Origin uncertain.) 


down on the Deck. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship VW. 255% 
Portoise, the same as Port-last, 1867 (see Port-tast}. 
| Portolano (pd-xztolarc), portnlan (po-1- 
tizlan). [It. portolano, f. porto Port sb.1: cf. L, 
hortulanus, It, ortolano gardener, {. horfus garden ; 
thence F. fortu/an.] A book of sailing directions, 
| describing harbours, sea-coasts, etc., and illustrated 
with charts, 


| xii. 23 Dread! 


PORTRAIT. 


1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Portulan (French), a ship- 
master’s guide; a book containing the situation and descrip- 
tion of Sea ports; etc,, with instructions for navigation. 1878 
Nature XVIII. 191/ Among these old maps and portulans 
-.are:—1. The Medicean Portulan (1351). 2. ‘Ihe Catalan 
Adas, 1891 i. Winsor Cofnmbus App. 530 About the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Italy and the western 
Mediterranean islands began to produce those atlases of sea- 
charts, which have come down to us under the name of ‘ porto- 
Janos", 1894 — Cartier to Frontenac 7 \t seems to he 
evident from a Portuguese portolano of 1g04..that at this 
time they had not developed the entrances to this gulfnorth 
and west of Newfoundland. 


Porto-pyemic (pde1to,paizmik), a. Path. 
[f. forzo-, taken as comb. form of L. porta in vena 
forte.) Pertaining to pyzemia of the portal vein. 

1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled, WV. 127 Porto-pyzmic liver 
abscess—Pylephlebitis. 

Portos, portoos, portous, obs. ff. Portas. 

Portour, Portoure, obs, ff. Porter, Porturr. 

+ Port-pain. 02s. Also 5-6 -payne, 7 -pane. 
[a. obs. F. *forte-parn, lit, carry-bread : see Porte- 
and Pain 56.2] A cloth in whieh to carry bread 


to the table withont touching it with the hands, 

c1460 J. Russenn Bk. Nurture 262 To pe port-payne 
forthe ye passe, & pere viij. loues ye leese. 1519 Horman 
Valg. 164 Put thy loues in a portpayne. 1566 WitHaLs 
Dict. 44 A porte payne to beare bread fro the pantree to 
the table with, dintheteon panarium, 1688 Putters, /ort- 
pain (French), a kinde of Towel used at Court, wherein 
they carry their bread to serve for the Table. 

Portpen, obs. form of PorevPine, 

Portrait (po-1tr-t), sb. Forms: a, 6 purtrait, 
-e, -trayt, -e,6-7 purtraiet. 8. 6 portrayt, 6-7 
portrate, -traite, -tract, 6-8 portraiet, 6- por- 
trait. y. 6 pourtreict, -tracte, 6-7 -traite, 
-trayt(e, -tract, 6-8 -traict, pourtrait. [a. F. 
portrait, OF. also fortret (13th e. in Watz.-Darm.), 
obs. pourtrait, po(zt)rtraict sb., from portrait pa. 
pple. of fortrazre obs. to portray: cf. med.L. pro- 
tractus plan, image, portrait, f. Aro¢ractis, pa. pple. 
of L. protrahcre: see Portray.] 

1, A figure drawn, painted, or carved upon a 
surface to represent some object. a. A drawing, 
painting, or other delineation of any object; a 
picture, design (in general). Now rare or Obs. 

1570 Buchanan Chamaicon Wks. (1892) 43 Mony that hes 
nowther sene y* said beist, nor na perfyte portraict of it. 
1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie wt, xi. (Arb.) 110 By this noble 

ourtrayt..Is plainely exprest..The sounde Pillar. 1606 

OLLANDD Swefon, 24 The full pourtraict and proportion of 
which horse, he dedicated..before the Temple of Venus 
Genitrix. 1610 — Caziten's Brit. (1637) 97 Vhe Britans 
Caines, the portracts whereof I have here shewed. ¢ 1620 
Mary Mfagd, 1271 V* pourtract of this outward frame. 
1756-7 tr. Acysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 279 The portrait of Eve 
is much admired by all connoisseurs. 1821 Caaic Lect, 
Drawing vi, 333 The back-grounds of your portraits, 

b. spec. (now almost always) A representation 
or delineation of a person, esp. of the face, made 
from life, by drawing, painting, photography, en- 
graving, ete.; a likeness. 

1585 1. Wasnineton tr. Aicholay's Voy. mn. xiv. 97 The 
pourtractes and figures of the principallest amongst them, 
1596 Suaks. Alerch, Vu. ix. 54 What's here, the portrait 
of a blinking idiot. @1649 Drums. or Haws. Poenrs 12 
Draw thousand Pourtraits of her on your face. 1649 Sc. 
Acts Chas. 11 (1819) V1. 363/1 Ordains His Royall Name, 
Portract and Seal to he used in the publick writings, 1710 
Strrcr Zatler No. 118 76, } would rather see you work 
upon History-Pieces, than on single Portraicts. 1858 Lytton 
What will he doi vi, The gentleman who wanted to take 
your portrait, 

te. A solid image, statue, effigy. Obs. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Micholay’s Voy, w. xxix. 151 
Prometheus. inuented the natural pourtractes with the fatte 
enrth, 1600 Faiarax Zasso xu, xciv, Her tombe was.. built of 
polisht stone, and thereon laid The lively shape and pur- 
trait of the maid, 1638 Sir T. Herseet 7rayv, (ed. 2) 144 
On one side the gate stands a..great Elephant, on the other 
a Rhinoceros;. .the portraicts are out of the shining Marble. 

2. abstr. The action or art of making a portrait 


(in qnot. 1846 in sfec. sense : see 1b); portraiture, 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste ms.i. (Arb.) 150 Th’excellent 
painter bestoweth the rich Orient coulours vpon his table of 
pourtraite. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint, V1, ut. 1. xiv. § 14 
‘That habit of the old and great painters of introducing 
portrait into all their highest works. ; 

3. fg. Something that represents, typifies, or 
resembles something else; an image, representa- 
tion, type; likeness, similitude. (In quot. 1623 
absol. A striking or impressive sight, a scene.) 

3577 Nortnsrooke Dicing (1843) 39 Poetes terme sleepe 
an image, or pourtraite of death. 1g90 Srenser #, Q. 1. 

a pourtraicts of deformitee, ¢ 1614 Sia W. 
Mure Dido & Afneas 11.158 Then 3oung Asecanius .. His 
parents portrate Reco presenting. 1623 T. Goao Dote/. 
Enen-Song 16 Vf any man could looke in at those gates,.. 
he would report such a pourtrait as was this spectacle. 
1866 Liovon Bawp?. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 Jesus reveals a 
morat portrait. i - 3 
b. A verbal picture or representation; a graphic 


or vivid description. f : 

1596 Bett Srv. Popery Ded., The liuely purtraite of the 
fonre monarchies. 1738 WarsuRton Dio. Legat. 1.126 An 
exact Pourtrait of natural Religion. 183 CARLYLE Afise. 
Fss., Alirabeau (1875) V. 242 Her portrait, by the seconding 
Marquis himself, is not very captivating. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as portrait-collector, -group, 


PORTRAIT. 


head, -photographer, -photography, -sculpture, 
-sheich, -study, -work; portrait-like adj. ; portrait- 
bust, a bnst giving an exact (i.e, not idealized) 
likeness ; portrait-gallery, a gallery containing a 
collection of portraits, or the collection itself (also 
/g-); portrait-lathe, a lathe adapted for turn- 
ing copies of busts or medallions; portrait-lens, 
a compound photographic lens adapted for taking 
portraits; portrait-painter, a painter of portraits; 
so portrait-painting ; portrait-ring, a ring with 
a miniature portrait sct in it; portrait-statue (cf. 
fortrait-bust); portrait-stone, a lasque or flat 
diamond used to cover a miniature portrait. 

1887 Boston (Mass) Frud. 22 Sept. 4/1 Governor Ames 
has given the sculptor..an order for a “portrait-bust. 1814 
W. H. Irenano (¢e¢/e) Chalcographimania ; or, the * Portrait- 
Collector and Printseller’s Chronicle. 1841 EMERSON Lucé. 
Times Misc, (1855) 215 Why not draw for these times a 
*portrait-gallery? 1905 J. Fitzmaurice-Kecry Cervantes in 

‘ng. 4 To find place in Cervantes’s rich portrait-gallery. 1899 
Mackan. Life Morris 1. 277 A *portrait-head of the author. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Portrait Lathe, a lathe 
adapted to copying busts. 1 West, Gaz, 27 June 1/3 
He was engaged in the Paris Mint, and while there invented 
a portrait lathe by which medallion dies of any size might 
be engraved in steel. 1868 Catal, duternat. Evhib. WV. 
xu. g A pair of quick-acting *portrait Lenses, 1789 T. 
Twinina Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) I. 378 With too 
close and *portrait-like delineation of general nature. 
1797 TweopeL, New. xxvii. (1815) 155 Mad. Le Brun is 
most decidedly the best "portrait-painter in Europe. 1856 
Mrs. Caruvie Le?é. II. 277, L have a friend, who has con- 
stituted herself a portrait-painter. 1791 BosweLt Johanson 
18 Apr. an. 1775, He thought *portrait-painting an improper 
employment fora woman. 1840 Caauyce /leroes iii, (1872) 
96 le isin what I called Portrait-painting,..that Shakspeare 
is great. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xiv. 150 *Portrait- 
photography makes greater demands than any other branch 
on the good taste of the photographer. 1898 Daily News 
8 Ang. 5/6 The above *portrait-pictures must include some 
§,000 faces, to say nothing of busts, half, quarter lengths, 
and full figures. 1877 W. Joxes Finger-ring 496, 1 have 
mentioned several *portrait-rings of remarkable interest. 
1877 A. B. Eowaros Uf Nile xxii. 709 *Portrait-statues of 
private individuals. 1904 Dasly Chron. 15 Apr. 3/4 Avery 
excellent *portrait-study, a tender and loving reminiscence 
of the high-spirited, ..noble-hearted woman. 

+ Portrait, v. Oés. Forms: sce Portrarr sé. 
[Represented first in pa. pple. fortraited (found 
earlier than fortrazé sb.), being app. an extended 
form of the MIE. (orig. French) pa. pple. portrait 
(see Portray v.); this implied a vb. fortrait, 
which appears after 1550.] 

1. ¢rans, To make a portrait, picture, or image 
of: = Porrray v1. (Also with forth, out.) 

1548 Hare Cirou., Hex. PELE 84 b, In ic was the whole 
spere [= sphere] portrated. 1581 Savice Tacitus’ Hist. i. 
it, (1591) 54 She [Venus] is not elswhere purtraited so. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. iv. v.12 To pourtraict beauties Queene. 
1596 R. Llincue] Diedla Gan 73 To.. portraite forth thy 
Aagel-hued beautic. 1610 Guittim /feraddry mn. xxiv. 243, 
lam far from their opinion who damne it for superstition 
to portract that Glorious Virgin or her Babe. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Regui 32 The perfect_Image of the 
true Helena, pourtracted with her lively Colours. 1864 
Dk. Manchester Court 4 Sec. 1. xi. 216 To sit to a lininer 
to be ‘ portraited ’, as the phrase ran. 

2. jig. To represent or describe graphically, to set 
forth: = PortRay v. 3b, 4. (Also with forth, out.) 

@ 1581 N. Woops Conflict of Conse. 1. i. A iij, I will there: 
fore in breefe purtraict and paint him out. 1393 Bitson 
Govt. Christ's Ch. 25 That Christ did portrait out for the 
regiment of his Church, 1611 Speco Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 
$6 Our learned Kaight Eliot setting his pea to portrait 
a perfect Gonernour, 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 1. ii. § 13 The 
Authour..doth pourtraict. and describe the Bounty and 
Charch-buildings of that King, 

3. transf. To draw or make (a picture, figure, 
or image): = Portray v. 1b, 

igsz Hutoer, Portraytynge of ymages in mettall or stone, 
sculptura, 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. in 47 No 
image or picture, howe well socuer it bee painted and pur- 
trayted, is to be compared with the forme and figure of 
mans bodie. 1635 J. Havwanp tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg, 
107, I caused to be pourtrayted on my shield the Impresa 
of the Swan, 1669 Sturmy Martxer’s Mag. vt. v. 9 To 
pourtraict this on a.. Plane, first draw the Horizontal Line. 

b. fig. (cf. 2). 

1976 Newton Levuinie's Complex. (1633) 52, 1 will pour- 
trait and set before your eyes,a patterne and image thereof, 
first conceived in minde or imagination. 1613 Drauss. or 
Hawtu. Cypress Grove Wks, (1711) 125 As those images 
were pourtraicted in my mind. 

Hence + Portraiting wd/, sd. 

1552 [see 3} 1608 Witter Hexapla Exod. 455 Such 
delineation and portraiting of Christ. 

Portrait [I. portrait], obs. pa. pple. of Por- 
TRAY 2, q. V. 

Portraitist. [f. Portrait sé. + -1st; so F. 
Portraitiste.} One whose occupation it is to take 
portraits (by painting or photography); esp. a por- 
trait-painter. (In quot. 1899 applied to a sculptor.) 

1866 Standard 12 Sept. 2 (dae the sitter has, by move- 
ment or contortion, baffled the portraitist. 1875 tr. Vogel's 
Chen, Light 149 Most persons conceive under the term 
photographer only a portraitist. 1882 Times § Jan. 4/3 
Gainsborough we have seen as portraitist and ‘as land. 
scapist. 1 Daily News 24 July 7/3 Houdon was the 
great portraitist in marble of the eighteenth century. 


+ Portraitour, O¢s. rave. [prob. AF. = OF. 
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“portraiteur, f, as next + -our: see -ouR: cf. OF. 
portraitierre (a1200 in Godef.).] = PontRayEr. 
€ 1386, ¢ 1425 [see PorTRAvER], 

Portraiture (poe"tretitiz). Forms: a. 4-3 
purtreyture, -treiture, 5 -treture, -trayture, 
-tretur, -tatur, 5-6 -trat(o)ure, 6-7 -traiture. 8. 
4-5portreiture,-treyt(o)ure; Sz.-tratore,-owre, 
4-6 -treture, 5-6 Sv. -tratour(e; 5-7 -trature, 
-trayture, 6-7 -tracture, Sv. -traitour, (6 -tura- 
ture, -terature, -tature, -titure, Sc. protatour), 
6-7 portracture, Sv. -traitour, 7-8 -traicture, 
5- portraiture. y. 5 pourtreture, 5-7 -trature, 
5-8 -traiture, 6-8 -traieturo, 7-tracture. [ME,. 
a. OF. pur-, pour-, portraiture (12-13th cin 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. powrtrait pa. pple. and sb., Por- 
TRAIT + -URE.] 

1. The action or art of portraying ; representation 
ofan object by painting, drawing, etc. ; delineation. 
Also in concrete or collective sense; esp. in phr. 
in portraiture = portrayed, delineated. 

€ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Judas) 68 \ paynteore, 
Pat rycht sle wes in portratore. ¢ 1384 Cuaccer //. Mame 
1. 131 Ia portreytoure 1 sawgh anoon ryght hir figure 
Naked fletynge in a see. ¢1386 — Ant.’s #. 1110 The 
portreiture [v.rr. purtreyture, pourtrature, purtratoure, 
etc.] that was vp on the wal. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 83 
Zeuzis fond ferst the pourtreture. 1461 Liver Pluscardensis 
xt. vili, With plesand_propirnes of portratoure. 1846 
Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Lavent. i. xvi. 62 Porturature 
Gykes a Lidiun as Plinie thinketh did first inuent & deuyse 
it in Egipte. @1g68 Ascuam Schodeo. (Arb.) 137 As in 
portracture and paintyng. 1711 Steere Sfect. No.4 27 
he Portraitures of insignificant People by ordinary Painters, 
1718 Free-thinker No. 63. 56 How lovely sacred Pour- 
(raiture appears! 1846 Ruskin Joe. Paint. I. it xiv. 
§14 We find the custom of portraiture constant with them. 
1874 Edin. Kev. July 172 Portraiture rose to its highest 
excellence as the nobler characteristics of sculpture faded. 

2. concr, A figure or dclincation of a person or 
thing ; a picture, drawing, ctc.: = Portrait 1, 1b, 

(In quot.¢ 1440, A diagram, figure.) 

741366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 141 With many riche por- 
lvaitures, ¢€1440 Carorave Life St. A’a/h. 1 387 In euclidis 
bokys wyth his portraturys. ¢1449 Pecock ANepr. u xix. 
114 Picturis and purtraturis or graued werk. 1542 Upate 
Erasm. Apoph. 88 Images and porteratures of menne. 
1585 Koren Decades 10s Portitures of herbes floures and 
knottes, 1563 Man Jfascudus' Contmnonpi. 48 To be 
worshipped in images and portatures. 1637 WeevER Axe, 
un, Mon, 257 His pourtraitare engrauen thereupon. 1652- 
62 Hevuin Cosmogr. 1. \1682) 210 There is a Portraicture 
tepresenting Rome. 1677 R. J. Tnororon Antiz. Volting» 


| Aa (title-p.), Beautified with Maps, Prospects, and Pour- 


traictures. 1873 Loncy. Chaucer, The chamber walls 
depicted all around With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
and hound. 

+b. A solid image, a statue: = Portrait sd.1¢. 

1548 Upnate Eras, far, Luke xvi. 137 To embrace in 
his armes the countrefaicte porterature of a man. 1594 
Constasie Diana v1 iii, A Carver..[lewed out the por- 
trature of Venus sonne In Marble rocke. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. Pref., A fair tomb of marble with his statue or por- 
traiture upon it. 1720 Hearne Codlect. (O. H. S.) VIL. 122 
A large Grave-stone, whereon is the portraicture of a Man, 
seemingly in a warlike habit. 

3. gen.and fig. Animage, representation, figure; 
a _mental image, idea; ta type, exemplar (oés.). 
(Cf. Porrnarr sd. 3.) 

e420 Chron, Virlod. 1785 Pis purtatur he bare ever in 
here clene hert Of goddus Passion..& of his wo. a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VIE 53 The wyse deuises, the prudent 
speches, the costly woorkes, the conninge portratures prac- 
used and set foorth in wii. goodly beutiful pageauntes. 1625 
Jackson Creed v. iii, §4 Him.., whose portraiture their 
first parents had blurred. 1650 S. Crarxe Evel, list, 1. 
(1654) 30 A plain Image and Portracture of that effectual 
Doctrine which | was thonght worthy to hear. 1713 Berke- 
LEY Guardian No. 62. »7 The more enlarged views and 
gay portraitures of a lively imagination. 1867 FacemaNn 
Norm, Cong. \. v. 288 We can recover a distinct portraiture 
of many of the actors in these scenes, 

4. The action or art of portraying in words; 
verbal ‘ picturing ’, graphic description. 

¢1430 Lypa. Min. Poents (Percy Soc.) 211 Ploughmen, 
carterys,..Dichers, delverys,.. The staatis alle set here in 
portrature. 1855 Baimiey £ss.. Tennyson 86 The poet, 
too, should attempt to rise above the portraiture of indi- 
vidual life. 1878 Seerey Stes: IT. 358 A tempting subject 
for literary portraiture. 


b. A verbal representation or ‘ picture’; a vivid 
description: = Porrrarr sé. 3b. 
1610 Nortn Plutarch, Seneca 1223 In his portraiture 


of this wise man, he imagineth in this life a thing that is 
not to be found. 1648 (¢ét/e) Eikon Basilike. The Povr- 
traictvre of His Sacred Majestie in his solitudes and suffer. 
ings. 1774 Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry u. 97 A striking 

ortraiture of antient manners. 1818 Scott Hrd. AVid?. To 

dr., The pleasing pourtraictures of Peter Pattieson, now 
given unto thec. 1863 Cownen Cranke Shaks, Char. xv. 
374 Sbakespeare’s portraiture of John of Ganat. 

5. Figure, form, likeness, appearance (as an 
attribute of a thing). Now rare or Oés. 

1goo-20 Dunsar Poens Ixxvii. 35 The Rruce .. Richt 
awfull, strang, and large of portratour, As nobill, dreidfull, 
michtie campioun. 1567 Satir. Poems Roe. lil, yo Not 
hir fyrst spons, far all his greit puissance, In portratour and 
game mycht be his peir. 1632 Litucow 7'rav. t, 30 That 
resplending Image thou seest, was made. .for eternizing the 
memory of my portraiture, as ] was aliue. 1797 Mas. Rao- 
cLiree ftalian xxiii, Every abbess..came to her imagina- 
tion in the portraiture of an inexorable jailer, 


¢ 


PORTRAY. 


+b. concr. A material form, shape, or figure. Oés. 

a 1578 Lixuorsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.'1'. S$.) 1. 233 
Frome the waist wpe was tuo fair persouns witht all mem- 
beris and protratouris perteinand to tua bodyis. @ 1680 
Cuarnock Attrid. God (1834) IL. 48 God .. draws... from 
this indisposed chaos many excellent portraitur.;. 

Portraiture, v. Now sare or Obs. [f. prec. 
sb.] ¢rans. To make a portraiture or portrait of, 
to portray (//7, and 1 fe). 

1577-87 Houixsnen Chron, (1807-8) 1V. 164 Upon the top 
. «stood the armes of England, rojallic purtraitured with the 
proper beasts to uphold the same. 1601 Diacox & WALKER 
Answ, Darel 22 Intending. .to portiaiture in the person of 
lob, an absolute patterne of perfect patience. 1651 C. 
Caniwricnt Cert. Reig. 1. 14 That the child be not pour- 
tractured greater then the Nurse. xgin Suartesa, Charac. 
(1737) I. 225 We..shall be contented to see him partraitur'd 
by the artist who serves to illustrate prodigy in fairs, and 
adorn heroick sign-posts. 1903 G. R. Hat éZune, Evel. 
vii, 165 Men who were striving lo portraiture a Christ who 
bad not condemned wealth and the power of riches. 

Po-rtray, s/. rare. Also 7 por-, pourtrai, 7-9 
pourtray. [f. Poxrrayz.] The act of portraying; 
Porleayel ; @ portrait, picture (/é, and fiv.). 

1611 Spreo fist, Gt, Brit, Proeme, Hauing thus farre 
travelled in the portrai, and description of this famous 
Empire. 1622 Pracnam Compl. Gentl, vii. (1654) 61 Pour- 
traics of their Kings and Queenes, in their severall Coun- 
trey habits, 1630 Lenxanp tr. Charron's Wise. th. iii. § 6 
(1670) 242 The edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other 
bat piety and particular pourtraies thereof, 1877 Fraser's 
Mag, XV. 103 We have here..a most striking pourtray..of 
the wondrous living guise of the Unknowable. ' 

Portray (poitrei},v. Forms: a. 4 purtreie, 
-treye, 4-5 -traye, -traie, 5 -trey, 5-7 -tray. 
8. 4 portreie, -traye, 4-5 -treye, -trai‘e, (5 por- 
trewe, Sc. -tra, -tura; 6 -try); §- portray. 
y- 5-7 pourtraio, 6 -trahe, 7 -trey, 6-9 pour- 
tray. Pa, pple. portrayed; also, in ME. [from 
OF.] purtrait, -treit, portrait. [ME. a. OF. 
pourtrai-, pourtray-, stem of pourtraire (12th c. 
In Hatz.-Darm.) to poitray, fashion, represent :— 
L. frotrahére to draw forth, reveal, extend, pro- 
long, in med.L. also to diaw, portray, paint, f. 


| pro- forth + trahére to draw.] 


l. érans. To represent (an object) by a drawing, 
painting, carving, ete. (in carly use also by a solid 
image or statue); to make a picture or image of; 


to delineate, picture, depict. 
¢€1330 R. Beusne Chron, (1830) 51 At Westmynstere he 
ligges in a toumbe purtrait. — Chron. [ace (Rolls) 15088 
Per on purtraied a crucyfix. 13.. A. dds. 1320( Bodl. MS.) 
Sonne & mone & sterren seuene, Was pereinne purtiaicd, & 
heuene. 1375 Baxuour Sruce x. 743 Scho in hir chapell Gert 
weill he portrait ane custell. ex375 5c. Leg. Saints Ni (Syonen 
& Judas) 73 ‘Yo porta it he had na slicht. /dfd. xaiti. 
(rt Steperts) 473 Bot [pe emperoure] gert portura pare pe 
story. ¢ 1430 Lyng. Je. Poens (Percy Soc.) 26 The fyve 
rosis portraid in the shelde. 1490 Caxton Aneydos xxxvi. 
124 Withyn hys halle, where as were purtrayed fulle rychely 
alle the kynges of his lynage, connyngly made. 1587 Gotv- 
Inc De Moruay it. (14592) 19 One man portrayeth ont the 
whole world ina little peece of Paper, painting out all the 
Images. 1gg0 Spenser QO. ix. 33 In which was nothing 
pourtrahed nor wrought ; Not wrought nor pourtrahed, but 
easie to be thought. 1613 Purctias Méilgrimage vi xi. 
21 That Knightly Order of Saint lames, who haue in their 
iatite purtraied a purple sword, in token of blond. 1675 
Ocitay Srit, 50 A Chapel..in the Roof of which was lively 
Portraid His Apostles and Disciples. ?1800 W. B. Ruopes 
Bomb, Fur, iii. (1830) 18 Painters no other face pourtray. 
18sz Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 204 lt was con- 
sidered little less than heretical to portray Mary reclining 
on a couch, : y 
tb. ¢ransf. To make (a picture, image, or 
figure) ; to draw, paint, or carve; to trace. Ods. 
13.. LOE. Adit. P. B. 1536 A fust faylaynde pe wryst, 
Pared on be parget, purtrayed lettres, 1450-80 tr. Se- 
creta Secret. 38 The disciptis of yess portreweden the 
liknes of ber maystir. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 
b/t They ne shold .. pourtraye nor pycte the forme or 
fygure of the crosse. 1557 in Yottedl’s Misc. (Arb) 169 
Behold my picture here well portrayed for the nones, 1601 
Hotrann Péiny IL. 497 ‘Iwo other statues or images por- 
traied in clokes or mantles, were his handiwork. a 1604 
Hanmer Chron, fred, (1633) 174 One stone, whereupon the 
picture ofa Knight is portraied. “ 4 
tc. aébsol, To make drawings, pictures, or 

statues ; to draw, paint, mould, or carve. Oéds, 
€1369 Cuaucen Dethe Blaunche 783 A white walle. .hit 
% redy to cachche and take Al bat men wil therya make 
Vhethir so men wil portrey or peynt. ¢2386 — Prod, 06 
He koude..weel purtreye and write. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 
1158 Wryte he couthe & purtrey also. 1533 Lp. Beanens 
Gold, Bh AL, Aurel, xxiii, (1535) Lijb, Other conde graue 
ea and portry in wood or erthe. A 
+2. ¢ransf. To paint or adorn (a surface) qith 


a picture or figure. Oés. 

13.. Guy War. (A,) st. 250 A targe listed ai gold, Por- 
treyd wip bre kinges corn, Pat present god when he was 
born. ?.@ 1366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 897 His garnement was 
everydel Y-portreyd and y-wrought with floures. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5682 The champe of the feld was goules.. 
with a broode bourdure Purtraied with sable and with asure. 
€1475 Partenay 1003 Lato a panilon made she a retrain... 
Portreid it was with briddes freshly. 1667 Mitton P, 2. vt. 
84 Shields.. with boastful Argument portraid. 

3. fig. ta. To form a mental image of; to 
picture to oneself; to imagine, fancy ; in first quot., 
to conceive, devise, invent. Ods. b. To represent 


(e. g. dramatically). 
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PORTRAYABLE. 


13...£. £. Adit. P. B. 709 ie 
trayed my seluen. ¢1350 Hilt, Palerne 619 Him so 
propirli_hane i peinted & portreide in herte. 1390 Gowrn 
Conf, IIT. 255 Soas him thoghte in his corage, Where he 
pourtreieth hire ymage. 179: Cowrer Odyss. 1. 143 Tele- 
machts..sad aintd them all he sat, Pourtraying in deep 
thought contemplative His noble Sire. 2798 Mrs. Inct- 
sato Lovers’ Vows Introd., The actor..forms his notion of 
the passion he is to pourtray.. from the following lines. 

4. esp. To represent or depict in words; to 
describe vividly or graphically; to set forth, 

£1366 Cuaucer A. B.C. 81 Ladi bi sorwe kan j not por- 
treye. 1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) 1. 27 In be firste book 
of bis werk..mappa mundi is purtrayed and i-peynt |L. 
describitur}. 1585 Martown 1st Pt, Tamdburd i. i, Well 
hast thou ponrtray’d in thy terms of life The face and per- 
sonage of a wondrous man. a3%662 Hevun Land 1. 237 
He that desires to ponrtray England in her full structure of 
external glory. 1796 Morsr diver, Geog. t. 315 note, It 
remains for future ages to pourtray the virtues and exploits 
of this truly great man. 1846 Trencu AZirac. Introd, (1862) 
st We having in the Gospels the lively representation of 
our Lord portrayed for ns. 

+5. To form, fashion, Oés. 

3375 Warnour Bruce x. 281 (Cambr. MS.) He wes of 
mesurahill stature, And portrait weill at_all mesure [cf. 
Portrrat]. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. 1. xiv. 48 To deuyse the 
facion of the world how it is by nature made and pour- 
trayed of cod. 

{fence Portrayed A//. c., Portray‘ing 7d/. Sd. 
also Portray‘able a., capable of being portrayed. 
1340 Hamvotn 2, Conse. 6619 Pe fire bat es brinnand here, 
Is hatter and of mare powere, Pan a purtrayd fire on a 
waghe. 1632 Litucow Praz. 1.17, 1 espied the portrayed 
image of S. Peter erected of pure Trasse, 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 62 A specdy pourtraying of the conceit. 
3864 Cartyte &redh. Gt. xvi. i, lle is not portrayable at 
present. ‘ 

Portrayal (poiréal), [f. Porrray v7, + -AL 
3.] The action of portraying (or its product); 
delineation, picturing ; a picture, portrait. a. /#t. 


Pictorial representation. 

1847 Wesster, forfrayal, the act of portraying. 1872 
*Quipa’ Crayon Head (ed. Tauchn.) 82 It is a bad _por- 
trayal of {her} face. 188x Yes 4 Jan. 3/5 One of the 
most marvellons feats, however, of photography is the por- 
trayal of the motion of trotting, cantering, and galloping 
horses by Mr. Muybridge in America. 

b. fg. Representation in gencral (e.g. mental, 
dramatic) ; esp. verbal picturing, graphicdeseription. 

3859 C. Barker st ssoc. Prine. iii.62 The reproduction and 
pourtrayal of manners and of scenes which pertain to an 
age-.passed away. 1875 M°Ctettan Aewe Sest., flarmony 
374 An essential unity in_the several portrayals of his 
Work and Person. 1884 7Yures (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 6/2 
Feeling genuine contempt for the ponrtrayal of meanness, 
treachery, &e. 


Portray’er. Also 4-5 -our. [f. Portray v. 
+-ER! 2, lorearlier-ouR. So obs. F. pave) rtrayeur 
(16th c.).] One who portrays; a painter or drawer 
of pictures or portraits; a delineator (/7¢. and /ig.). 
1386 Cuaucer A'nt.'s T. r0qr (Harl. MS.) Ne purtreyour 
fe rr. purtreionr, -traiour, -treonre; AZ/esuz, portreitour] ne 
keruer of ymages. 1412-20 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. xi. (MS, 
Digby 232) If. 31/2 He sent also For enery ymagonr Bothe 
in entaylle & enery portreyour [ZS. Dighy 230 (¢1425) 
portratonre). 1479 J. Paston in /”, Lett. 1117268 The man 
at Sent Uridis 1s no klenly portrayer. 16ax Bratuwatt 
Nat. Enthasste (1877) 89 Portrayers of thy wit and learning 
too., 1828 in Werstex. 1874 Carpenter Ment, Phys. vi. 
8 2 (1879) 269 ‘To bear in mind the essential difference... 
between the characters of the ‘subject’ and his ponrtrayer. 

Portray’ment. vere. [f. as prec. + -MENT: 
ef. OF. fo.ze)\rtratement.] = PORTRAYAL. 

1802 Mrs. Rancuirre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 
1826 UL. 11, [hold it not meet to speak here, with greater 

artrayment, of the more solemn ceremonies in the cep 
itself. “2892 Spectator 18 Apr., From, this most graphic 
portrayment of the state of national feeling at the time. 

Portred, fa. pple.: sce Porture v. Obs. 

Portreeve (po*1tr7v). Forms: I portzerefa, 
-irefa, 3 -yreue, 3-5 -ereve, 3-8 -reve, 6 -rief, 
porte ryve, port reeue, 7 portriefe, -reive, 
-riff, port riffe, 8 portrieve, 7- port-reeve, 9 
portreeve. 8. 5-7 portgreve, 6-8 -grave. 
[OE. port-zeréfa (whence ON. fort-greifi), f. Port 
56.2 town + gerefa, zeréfa, REEVE 56.1; as to the 
forms fortereve, -grave, see 1 8.) 

1. orig, The ruler or chief officer of a town or 
borough (= BorouGu-REEVE a); after the Norman 
Conquest often identified with the Mayor or holding 
an equivalent position, as still in some boroughs ; 
in later times, sometimes an officer, or one of two 
or more officers, inferior to the Mayor; a bailiff. 

go1-924 Laws of Edward /, c. i, Ie wille Set..nan manne 
cere butan porte, ac habbe pzs portgerefan gewitnesse 
ode opera..manna, de man gelyfan mege. cr000 ZELFRIC 
Gram, xiv. (Z.) 88 Hie prefectus urbis, des portgerefa 0d8e 
bnrhealdor. ¢1000 — Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker r11/6 Séuni- 
ceps, portgerefa ue? burhwita. 1066-75 Witt. I Charter to 
London (Stubbs Select Ch. 79), Willelm kyng gret Willelm 
bisceop and Gosfrez3 portirefan, and ealle ba borhwaru 
binnan Londone, Frencisce and Englisce, freondlice. 12.. 
trauscr. of Charter of Briktmz#r (1053) in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. VV. 133 Hyerto byed ywidnesse Lyefstan portyreue 
and hiscop, and Eylwyne stikehare, and manie odre. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 11205 Willam be spicer & geffray of 
hencsei bat po were Portrenen & nicole of kingestone pat 
was inere fof Oxford] Nome of pis clerkes & in prison caste. 
Ibid, 11223 Subbe be porterenes house hii sette afure anon. 
@ 1300 St. Gregory 601 in Ilerrig’s Archiv LVI. 65 He 


of paramorez I por- 


1148 


toke an In as a kny3t ful large at be portrenes hons. 1449 
Rolls of Parlt.V.153/2 The Maire, Baillifs, Porterevys, 
Customers ..and Sarcheours. 1541 In P. H. Hore /ist. 
Wexford (1900) 1, 242 | Not to sell] any franke tenement... 
to any forrener, without speciall license of the Soverayne 
and Portriefs, 1399 in Harington Nage Ant, 35 Mr. Ham- 
mon..who is this year Port Reene of Trim, as much in 
effect as Mayor, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire ii. (1892) 22 
And licenced them to chose yeerelye amonge them selues 
two portriefes for theire gouernement. 1660 in J. Simon 
Ess. trish Coins (1749) 127 All_ mayors, sheriffs, portriffs, 
baylifs, and other chief officers ofenrporations. 1702 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 3809/5 An humble Address of the Portrieves, 
Burgesses, and Freemen, of the ancient Borongh of Tulske, 
in the Connty of Roscomon. 1824 Hircuixs & Daew 
Cornwall L. xvii. §.17. 650 Formerly the government [of 
Tregony] was vested in a portreeve or mayor. 3883 Standard 
28 Sept. 3 The Drake Memorial was unveiled yesterday 
at Tavistock by the Portreeve, 1894 Northumbid, Gloss, 
Reeve, the chief officer in the ancient borough of Wark- 
worth. Ile is to this day usually styled the ‘ borough-reeve’ 
or ‘port-reeve’” at that town, 1898 Paily Vews 19 Apr. 3 
Hongerford is .. electing to-day, in place of Mayor and 
Corporation, a constable, a portreeve, a keeper of the coffers, 
a hayward, two alctasters aud a bellman. 

B. Inthe forms s-S portgreue, 6-gereue), 6-7 
-graue, -grave, partly scribal modifications of the 
OE. form, partly after MDu. forégrave (in Kilian 
poortgrave) and the synonymous grove, grave: 
sce GRIEVE sé, GRAVE $0.3 

1494 Fasvan Chron, vit. 293 At the comynge of Wyllyam 
Conquerour into this londe. .the rulers of the sayd citezens 
{were] named portgreuis, whiche warde is deriuat or made 
of .ii. Saxon wardis,. fort is to mean a towne, and greve is 
meant for a gardyen or ruler, 1568 Grartox Chron. IL. 8 
The same before tyme was gouerned by persones graue an 
wyse, and were named Portgrenes, or rather Portgraues, 
the which is deriued of..Greue, or rather Graue, for so are 
the rnlers of the townes in Duchelande called at this day. 
1598 Srow Sv77z. (1842) 185/2 Inthe tine of King Henry IL, 
Peter Fitzwalter was portgravelof London). 1631 WkEVEK 
wine. Fun, Mon, 378 Portgrane and principall Magistrate... 
of this Citie. 1772 Yacoh's Law Dict. s.v., Instead of the 
nortgreve [of London], Richard the first ordained two bailiffs, 
Tut presently after him King John granted them a mayor for 
their yearly magistrate, 

2. Krroneously referred (by later compilers) to 
Port 54.1 2, as if the reeve of a sea-port town. 

1607 Cowen Juferpr., Portgrene..signifieth with vs the 
chiefe magistrate in certaine coast townes. _ 1626 ButtokaK 
Eng. Expos. Portgreuc, a chiefe officer in certaine Port 
tounes. 16a2 Cats Stat. Sewers (1647) 34 That Officer 
called Portgreve, which signifieth the Governor of the Port. 
1727-41 Cnampers Cyel., Portgreve, or Portgrave, was 
anciently the principal magistrate in ports and other mari- 
time towns. 1851 Dixon HW. 7’ean i. (1872) 6 When the 
country wanted fleets,..she had only to send for the port- 
reeves and masters of companies. 

Ilence Po‘rtreeveship, the office of portreeve. 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 393/2 Th’ Office of Portreveship 
of Prestende. 1487 /éfd. VI. 406/2 The Portreveshipp of 
Lianvayr in Bnelld. 

Portress ! (po~utr’s), porteress (pfstorés). 
Forms: a. 5-6 porteresse, 6 Sc. -aress, 6- -eress. 
B. 5-7 portresse, 6 -res, 7- portress. [f. PoRTER 
56.1 + -ESS.] A female porter; a woman who acts 
as porter or door-keeper, esp, in a nunnery. 

Halt Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 2615 Of the gardyn and the 
close She is the chiefe porteresse, Of the entre lady and 
maistresse. 1s09 Hawes Past. Picas. iv. (Percy Soc) 16, I 
came toryall gate, W here I sawe stondynge the goodly portres. 
148 Q. Catuerine in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1 11. 152 That 
yowr porteresse may wayte at the gate..for yow. 1613-31 
Primer our Lady 264 The wench, that was portresse sayth 
to Peter, art not thon also of this mans disciples? 1797 
Meas. Rancturre /fadiax xiii, The porteress appeared imme- 
diately upon the ringing of the bell. 1862 ‘Simrcey’ Vuge 
Crit, viii, 364 ‘The old porteress, with her rusty keys, will 
admit you within the deserted church. 1895 F. M. Craw- 
Foro Casa Braccio iv, The portress and another non came 
tolethimin. | ; 

b. fig., or in personification. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilger. 4577, 1 am my-sylff the 
porteresse, (Maad off verray Ryghtwysnesse,) Off the releff 
that ye sen her, 1ga1 R. Corcaxn in Barclay /#trod. to 
wryte French, In eschewynge of ydlenesse the portresse of 
vyces, 1607 Watkincton Of. Glass 48 The Goddesse of 
eloquence and perswasion was the portresse of his month. 
1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. u. 8 Sweet Memory.. Thee, 
in whose hands the keys of Science dwell, Tbe pensive 
portress of her holy cell. 4 

+ Po-rtress 2, Obs. rare—'. [? corruption of obs. 
F. fortice (16th c. in Godef.) :—L, (porta) postica 
a poster. (The ending perh. influenced by for 
tress.)] The gate of a fortification. 

3638 Sir T. Hernert Trav, (ed. ie 358 The wall..has a 
dozen Portresses (ed. 1665 adds or Gates), of which, fonre 
are shut up. 3 

Port-Royal (poestyroival). Thename ofa con- 
vent near Versailles (Port-Royal des Champs) which 
in the 17th c. became the home of a lay community 
celebrated for its connexion with Jansenism and its 


educational work, 

1692 Norris Curs. Ref. Ess. Hum. Und. 65 A sort of 
men whose Talent was never known to lie munch towards 
Philosophy, will needs turn a Conventicle intoa Port Royal. 
3734 Avvison Sfect, No. 562 » 3 The Gentlemen of Port- 
Royal,.. were more eminent for their Learning and their 
Humility than any other in France. 1727-41 Cuambers 
Cyel. s.v., We say..the Greek and Latin methods of Port- 
royal, which are grammars of that langnage. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ii. 39 The excellent ‘Art of Thinking’, which com- 
monly passes under the name of the ‘Port-Royal Logic‘. 
1883 Chambers’ Encycl. VIA. 693/1 The establishment of a 


PORTUALL. 


school, for which they prepared the well-known educational 

books known under the name of Port Royal, the Greek and 

Latin Grammars, General Grammar, Geometry, etc. 
Ilence Port-Roy‘alist, a member or adherent of 


the community of Port-Royal des Champs. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cyed. s.v. Port-royai, All that adhered 
to that party, took the name of Port-royalists. 1844 Emer. 
son £'ts. Ser. t1. viii. (1876) 194 Why so impatient to baptize 
them Essenes, or Port-Royaltsts, or Shakers, or by any other 
known and effete name? 1864 Lowen Logie xili. 450‘ We 
employ reason’, said the Port-Royalist logician, ‘as an 
instrument for acquiring the sciences, whereas we ought to 
use the sciences as a incans of perfecting our reason." 

+ Port-sale. Oés. Also 5-6 porte-, 6-7 
-sail(e. [f. Port 54." or 56.3 (cf. sense 1c) + SALE.] 

1. Public sale to the highest bidder; sale by 
auction. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vi. 594 That all marchannt straungers 
shuld be set toan Englisshe hoost, within .xv. dayes of theyr 
commynge to their porte sale. 154a Unate £rasit. Apoph. 
169 P. es sate at the portesale his garment or robe 
short tucked vp about hym. 1543-4 -lef 35 len. Vidi, 
ce 7 §1 That the saide Marchanntis doggers and fishermen 
at their commynge home. .can[not} have porte sale nor redy 
utterance for their Fishe. 1§73-80 Barer Adz. S 206 To 
sell publikely, or by portsaile, as they sell by the crier, when 
ones goods are forfeited for lacke of paiement. 1600 
Hotvano Livy xut. 1103 Five thousand sixe hundred and 
two and thirtie persons were sold ont-right in port-sale 
under the privaue [seb corona venirre), ax653 Gouce 
Content. Ted. xiii. 4 They who commit uncleannesse for gain, 
are said to sell their body; or to set it, as we speak, to port- 
sail. a1670 Hacker AOf, Widliams 1. (1692) 168 Like the 
last bidding for a thing at the port-sale. 

©; Erroneovsly referred to Port! 2: see quots. 

1607 Cowrtt Iuterpr. Portsade,..sale of fish presently 
vpon retorne in the hanen. Whence 16:6 in Buntoxar 
Eng. Expos. 1706 in Puitirs, 1848 in Wiarton Law Lex. 

(Fish are commonly sold on the strand by fort-sale or 
auction; whence the error.) 

2. Cond. + Portsale-maker, an auctioneer. 

1ssz Hunoet, Portsale maker, anetionarius, 

+ Port salut. Ods. rave. Forms: § port 
salut, -salow, -salue, 6 -salu. [app. a. OF. 
port saiut, in mod.F. fort de salut = L. *portus 
salitis port or haven of safety.J ‘ Haven of safety’; 


the port or goal one is making for. 

¢31407 Hoccieve Batade to Somer 22 Whethir onr taille 
Shal soone make vs with our shippes saille ‘To port salut 
3472-5 Nols of Parit. V1. 156/1 Such Citees or Tonnes.., 
where any such Caryk, Galee or Shipp, shall happen bere- 
after to make his Port salow. 1481 Botoxer 7'udle Old 
Age (Caxton) Gv b, When men be vpon the river in to the 
hauen warde and to have takyn their porte salne. 1523 
Sxettan Garé. Laure’ 541 When at the port salu Ve fyrste 
aryuyd. is 

Portsman (pdcstsm&n). [f Porr 55.1 3 + 
May 56.1] A citizen or-inhabitant of one of the 


Cinque Ports. (Usually in plural.) 

1626 Dx. Buckum. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 38 
When the Kings Ships, or others, be in danger on the 
Goodwins, nnd other places within the view of the Ports. 
men, they have refused to help with their Boats, lest the 
Kings ships should command them on board. 1629 in 
WwW. fess Sandwich (1792) 749 The Admiralty Conrt dotb 
impose fines npon portsmen. 3755 Carte Hist. Eng. WW. 
161 If the king's ships. .have any need of pilots for the sand 
coasts of ingles or the like wherein the portsmen are best 
experienced they will not serve withont the lord Warden's.. 
warrant. 1900 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 712/1 His acqnaintance 
with the Ports and the Portsmen..is intimate and varied. 

+Port-so‘ken. O/d Law. Obs. [f. Port 54,2 
+ SoKeN.] The jurisdiction of a port or town; 
hence, sfec. the district outside a city or borongh, 
over which its jurisdiction extended, Also attr26, 

[ax189 Charter of Hen. If to Canterbury in Somner 
Gavelkind (1660) 135 Infra urbem, & in Portsoka. 1200 
Rot, Chart, (1837) 45/2 Carta Norhamton. Sciatis nos con- 
cessisse burgensibus nostris de Norhamton .. qnietantiam 
murdri infra burgum et ed 1224 Hen. IL Charter 
to City of London in Coke Zastit, ty. (1648) 252 Quod infra 
mnros civitatis, neque in portesokne nemo capiat hospitinm 
per vim, [a 1272 Charter of Hen, [77 in Somner Gavelkind 
(1660) 135 Nollus de civitate vel Portsoka sna.] 1660 SomNer 
Gavelkind ay Lemay being. .I take it, the same, which 
at this day is known there by the name of Portsoken-Ward 
..bnt in some ancient Charters of Liberties. .you may find 
it spreading it self to the utmost skirts and liberties of the 
City without the wals, 1701 Mantey Cowell's Interpr., 
Portsokne, the Soke or Liberties of any Port, i.e. City, or 
Town...Quietantiam mordri infra urbem & in Portsokne, 
i.e. within the.. City, and the Liberties without the Walls. 

Port-town (poestjtann), 

+1. A market-town or borough: = Port 30.2 

crag0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 307/267 He fierde ase doth a port- 
doggue I-norischet in port-tonn. 

2. A sea-port town: = Port sd.1 2. 

x601 Houann Péiny 1, 100 Gaza a port towne and farther 
witbin, Anthedon, and the mountain Angoris, 1641 EArt 
Mons. tr. Biond:’s Cioid Warres ut. 116 Harfleur was the 
chiefest Port Town of all Normandy. 7 al Proclam. 
18a in Lond. Gaz. No. gogo/t The Civil Magistrates at 
..Onr Port-Towns. 1754 Frevoine Voy, Lishon Wks. 1882 
VII. 88 There are many of those houses in every port-town, 

+Po-rtuall. Obs. rare—'. [cf. med.L. forte- 
Glia passes in mountains (see Port sé. 5), ie 
portuale ‘haying ports or harboroughs for ships 
(Florio 1898), f. L. fortu-s harbour, port.] Open 
to passage; permeable, penetrable. 

3603 Lover Preat, Plague (Hunter, Cl.) 16 Men of 
vnbrideled dyet, sanguine, and such as hane large and 
portuall pores, 


PORTUARY. 


Portuary (poesti«,4ri). arch. [A modern for- 
mation on forluas, or other variant of Portas: 
perth. after drev{ary.] = Portas. Also aéérid. 

@1867 (étle) The Portuary of the Laity, containing the 
layman's share of the Public Offices of the Church of 
England. 1880 7¥mes 1 Jan., The Koman eat eee 
England the more common name was Portuary. Latin 
©Portiforinm 1884 W. H. Ricu Jones Neg. S. Osmund 
(Rolls) 11. Gloss. 166 Sreviarium, a breviary... Another 
name given to it was ‘ Portiforium *, in English ‘ Portuary’. 

Portuas, etc., variants of Portas. 

Portugal (poestizgil). Forms: a. 5-6 Port- 
yngale, 6 -gall, -ggale, Portingaill, 7 -galle, 5-9 
-gale, 6-9 -gal(Il. 8. 6-7 Portugale, -gall(e, 7 
-gual, 6- Portugal. [a. Pg. (= Sp., F., ete.) 
Portugal, earlier Portucal, ad. med.L. Lortus Cale, 
the port of Gaya, Oporto. Alfonso, Count of 
Fortucalé, became the first king of Portugal. Cf. 
MDu. Portegale. The form Portingale is perh. to 
be compared with aighédnugale from nihtegale ; but 
ef. OF. Lortingalo’s Portuguese.] , 

1. A country in the west of the Iberian peninsula. 

a. ¢1386 Cuaucer Zpil, Nun's Pr. #13 Him nedeth nat 
his colour for to dyghen With brasile ne with greyn of 
Portyngale. ¢ 1435 (¢itle) Torrent of Portyngal, Mere 
bygynneth a good tale Of Torrente of Portyngale. ?@1gso0 
Sir A. Barton in Surtees Mise, (1888) 72 Full longe against 
Portingaill they weare. @ 1618 Raeicu Afo/. 9 A French 
Shallop which he tooke in the Bay of Portingall. 1824 
Byron Yuan xvi. xtv, With ‘Tu mi chamas's’ from Portingale. 

8. 15583 Even Treat, Newe nud. (Arb.) 13 The Kynge of 
Portugall subdued this cytie. 1588 (¢#¢/e) A true Discourse 
of the Armie which the King of Spaine caused to be assembled 
in the Hauen of Lisbon, in the Kingdome of Portngall.. 
against England. ; : 

+2. A native or inhabitant of Portugal; a Portu- 


guese. Obs. 

a. 1497 Aec. Ld. High Treas, Scot. lL. 383, Jtem,..in 
Dunbertane, to the Portingales in almons,.. xviijs. 1582 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. n. xxxii, 111 Among a number of 
other, | cured a Portingale. 1600 Ane. Aspot A-xf. Yonah 
aio The late discoveries of the Portingales and the 
Spaniards. 

B. 1542 Uoatn Zrasnt. Apoph, 285 ¥* Portugalles, whose 
countree is called in Iatine Lusitania, 1624 Cart. Smivu 
Virginia v. 1966 A company of poore distressed Portugals 
and Spaniards. 3707 Stony Famaica |. 253 In Ferdinando 
de Soto's expedition..written by a Portugal of Elvas. 

+3. The Portuguese language. Ods. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist, China 251 A man, who 
was a Chino..and could speake Portugal. 1698 FRrvEer 
Ace. E. india & P. 9 Their Speech is broken Portugal. 

+4, = PorTacur, the coin. Cds. 

1346-7 Test, Edor. (Surtees) Vi. 255 M* Palmer to have 
a portyngall of golde for his paynes. 

+5. 2? A sweetmeat from Portugal. Ods. rare". 

1560 H. Mactyn Diary 10 June (Camden) 237 Pepyns and 
marmelade, and sukett, counfets, and portynggalles and 
dyvers odur dyssys. 

6. a. attrib. or as adj. = PORTUGUESE A. 

a. 1498 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 388 Giffen to the 
Toreeals man of the west see for the brokin schip that the 
King ht. 1548 Rates of Customs Cijb, Portyngale 
skynnes the dossen. 1601 W. Parry 7'rav. Sir A. Sherley 
27 There came news of a Portingall fryer. 1655 (/ft/e) The 
Lusiad.. written In the Portingall Language by Luis De 
Camoens..put into English By Richard Fanshawe. . 

8. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa m1. 178 He learned the 
Portngall-language most exactly. @ 3691 Boyte //fst. Air 
(1692) 202 A man of fetters, that divers times crossed the 
line in great Portugal ships. 1719 De For Crusee (1840) 1. 
iii. 42, | had met witb tbe Portugal captain. : 

b. innames of produets, esp. species and varicties 
of plants, as Jortugal onion; Portugal crake- 
berry, Corema alba or lustlanicune: see quot. ; 
Portugal laurel, Cerasus lusiianica; Portugal 
peach, P. quince, local varieties of these fruits. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corema, *Portugal Crakeberry. An 
erect much-branched tow shrub of rigid habit, closely allied 
to Empetrum, 1754 Catal, Sceds in Fam. Rose Kilravock 
(Spald. Club) 427 *Portugal laurel, 1839 Setsy in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 7.19: The Portugal Lanrel..was 
not..injured. 1706 Evityn Kad, Hort. Nov. 120 The 
Suckers of the *Portugat Quince. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gand., Portugal Quince,..Cydonia vulgaris lusitanica, 

llence + Po’rtingaler, + Portuga:llian, a l’ortn- 
guese ; Po'rtngalism, adherence to Portugal. 

14st Fortescue Wés. (1869) 552 Almaner Lumbardds,.. 
Spaynarrds, and Portyngalers. 1479-81 Ree. St. Mary at 
féillgs For the Buryyng of a portyngaler, 1601-2 Fui- 

BECKE 15¢ Pt. Parall. 21 The Portnugallians make villaines 
of the Mahometistes which they sell by companies. 1676 
in J. T. Wheeler Afadras (1862) IIE. 419/1 [Portuguese 
Padrys] who used toentail Portugalism as well as Christianity 
on all their converts. 

Portugue, variant of Portacur, the coin. Oés. 

Portuguese (povrtivgi'z), a. and sé, Also 
(6 porteguse), 7 -guéze, -guez, -guise, -gues(s, 
7-9 -gueze, fad. Pg. portuguez, Sp. portugties, 
It. fortoghese, F. portugais, in OF. portugalois, 
med.L. portugalensis; see PORTUGAL and -ESE.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to Portngal or its people. 

1662 Hlowett (¢¢/c) A New English Grammar.. With som 
special remarks upon the Portugues Dialect,..For the 
service of Her Majesty. 1709 SteeLe Satler No. 75 P5 
He was low of Stature, and of a very swarthy Complexion, 
not unlike a Portngueze Jew. 1828 C. Meiwrosi Pract, 
Garw. 1. 67 A Portuguese settlement on the coast of Africa, 

b. Hence in names of various things, as Portu- 


guese cut, a particular form in which brilliants 
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are sometimes cut (Cea. Dict. 1889) ; Portuguese 
knot: see quot. ; Portuguese man-of-war: see 
MAN-oF-WAR 4; Portuguese trade-wind, a north- 
east wind felt along the coast of Portugal (A74’s 
Stand. Dict. 1893). 

1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, May 299 A similar band 
is known as the Portuguese Knot used as a lashing for 
sheave legs, 

B. 36. 

1. A native of Portugal. [The plural Portaugzucses 
(-gueses) was used during 17th c.: since it became 
obs. Jortuguese has been sing. and pl. ; in modern 
times a sing. Portug(w ee has arisen in vulgar use, 
esp. among sailors, Cf. Cutnese, ctc.] 

1622 T. Roninson Anat. Eng. Nunnery 27 Diuers Portu- 
geses our neighbours. 3694 W. Worton Auc. gy Sod. 
Learn, (1697) 269 The Portuguezes, who first made daring 
Voyages, by the Help of the Compass, into the Southern 
and South-Eastern Seas. 1698 Fryer Ace. EL fadia x 2’. 
38 There being .. of English and Portuguez 7oo. 1783 
Watson Philip EF é (1839) 133 Vhe affairs of the Portuguese 
in India were more than ever neglected by the government 
at home. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Ard, xxviti, A 
Vortugee, as every sailor knows, is a Portugee by birth. 

2. The Portuguese language. 

1617 Mixsuec Dactor (title-p.), In these eleuen Languages 
--8 Portuguez, 1653 11. Cocan tr. Pindo's Frav.vo 12 A 
Breichman that spake very good Portugueze. 1840 Mai.com 
Frav. 33/1 These are adopted by one from the English, 
another from the Arabic, another from the Greek, and 
another from the Portuguese. 

+3. = Ponracue, the gold coin. Oés, 

1586 J. Hooker Hist. fred. in folinshed VL. 98/1 Storing 
him..with seuen score porteguses. «22631 Doxny Lett. 
(1651) 86 He may cast up a greater sumine who hath but 
forty small monies, then he with twenty Portuguesses. 
21668 Davenanr Vews fr. Plymouth Wks. (1673) 2 Each 
with a bag of Porteguez under His left arme. 

+4. ?A kind of snuff. Ods. 

1708 Prior Vice 84 After some thought, some Portuguese, 
Some wine. 

Hence Portugue'se z /ans.,to make Portuguese, 
to assimilate to the Portuguese. 

1698 Fever Ace. 2. India & P. 137 The Mass of the 
People are .. Portuguezed in Speech and Manners. 

Portulaca (pocati¢léka). [L. fortalica 
pirslain (7’. oleracea): Laken by Tournefort, 1700, 
as a generic name.] A genus of plants, compris- 
ing low succulent herbs bearing white, yellow, red, 
or purple terminal flowers, expanding only once 
in direct sunshine; esp. a plant of a cultivated 
species of this genus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E.D.S.) 65 Portulaca is 
called in english purcellaine. 1706 Piituirs, Portulaca, 
Purslain, a cold and moist Herb, which stirs np tbe Appetite. 
1866 Harvard Mem, Biogr., Savage 1, 337 My Heliotrope 
is magnificent and portulacas hegin to make a show, 1882 
Garde & Apr. 234/2 Of all annnals that can be grown out 
of doors | know of none more beautiful than Portulacas. 

Hence Portulaceous (-é!*fas) a. Hot., of or per- 
taining to the natural order Portulacex, comprising 
succulent shrubs and herbs, chiefly American, but 
distributed in all parts of the world. 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 203 Most of the 

rtnlaccous plants which grow on the banks of the gulf of 

ariaco. 1858 in Mavsxe A.rpos. Lex, 

+ Portulace,-lack. 0s. Also 5 portulake. 
[ad. L. forteedaca URSLANE : see prec., and cf. OF. 


| portulache, -lague.| The common Purslane (for- 


tulaca oleracea), 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 240 Pe pacient schal absteine 
him fro fleisch & fisch & vse lactncis, portulacis, /4id. 268 
An enplastre as of solatri, portulace. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
fluséb, x1. 246 Yf auntes harme, a craft is ek therfore. Held 
on the tre the Juce of portulake [yiwe slake] Half aysel 
myxt, 1770 J. R. Forstee tr. Aa@ds's Frau No Amer. 
(1772) 11.93 Portulack (Portulaca oleracea) grows sponta+ 
neously here in great abundance. 

Portulan, variant of PorToLano. 

Portunal (poestizn’l). [a. Ger. sortunal, 
app. ad. L. Portindlis belonging to Portinus: 
see next.] (See quots.) Also called portunal-fluce. 

1852 Se1pEL Organ 101 Portunal is a very agreeable, open 
flute-register in the manual...Its beautiful tone is of a very 
pectin quality, similar to that of tbe clarionet. 1876 

ites Catech. Organ ix. (1878) 60. 1898 Stainer & 
Barrett Dict, Mus. Terms, Portunalfinte, an organ stop, 
the pipes of which are of wood, and are open, and larger at 
the top than at the mouth. 

Portunian (poiti#nian), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. J’ortin-us (a. L. Portiinus name of the 
god of harbours)+-1an.] a. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Portinide, a family of swimming erabs, or 
to the typieal genus Portinus. b. sb. A crab of 
this family (Cest, Dict. 1890). So Portunid = b; 
Portw noid a., akin in form to the portunians. 

t Portunity. Obs. rave. [Aphetic form of 
Opportunity; so OF. fortinitd.] 


1508 Kalender of Sheph. (1892) EL. App. 180 Cease whyte 
ye haue space and portunyte. 


Portuos, portuous, etc., variants of Porras. 

t Porturat, ff/. a. Sc. Obs. rare~'.  [? quasi- 
Latinized form of portzerét, -ed ; see PORTURE v. 3-] 
Fashioned, moulded, formed, made. 


1489 Barbour's Bruce x. 281 (Edin, MS.) He was off 
mesurabill statur, And weile porturat at mesur. 


' 


| 


{ 


| 


PORT-WINE. 


+ Porture, 54.1 04s. rare. Also 4 portoure, 
5 porteure. [a. OF. port(e wre bearing, demean- 
our, that which is borne, offspring :—L. type *porta- 
tira, £. L. portare, V. porter lo carry : sec -URE.] 

1. Bearing, demeanour, behaviour. 

€1305 St, Swithin 25 in E. E. 2. (1862) 44 Pat he teijte 
him such portoure pat to a such child bicome. ¢ 1400 
Laud Trey Bk. 16604 Pirrus iv knyght gode & gay, Off 
ffair porture, of gode aray. 1440 /Aomtydon 121 For thoughe 
a man wold all this day Hyr beante discryue, he conde not 
sey All hyr worshyp ne hyr porture. 

2. Of spring, progeny. 

1480 Caxton Orid's déet. xm. ix, Vet he is not fylled ne 
satisfyed but defowleth my portenre deed or quyke. 

+ Porture, 52.2 Oés. rare. [f. Porture 7. ] 
A portrait. image, effigy. 

154z Unait Evasm, -lpaph. 8 The porture of a man in 
brasse or stone. fézed. 115, “Vhe people of Athenes. made 
& sette vp. their ymages and portures in coppre. 15790 
Levins Wenrp. 192/44 \ Porture, pictura, figtes. 

+ Porture, portere,v. Ofs. Chicfly in fe. 
ffle. 4-6 portred, 5 purtred, 6 portered (ide, 
Sc. -it), portured (-id, Sc. -yt), po(ujrturde, 
purtured, [A by-form of Vortray. Occurs 
first in pa. pple. fordred, app. an anglicized form 
of OF. fortrail, fortret, pa.jple. of fortrairc 
to PortRay; from the later variants fortered, 
porterit, portured, was evolved the vb. porter, 
porture in 16th c. But fortrewynge vbl. sb. is 
found at4oo. Cf. ConxstTER from covstrue.] 

lL. ¢rans, ‘To paint, or ornament with pictures. 

61394 7. PL Crede 1g2 Pat cloister .. was pilered and 
peynt & portred well clene. ¢xqoo éMewman's Tale 135 
That hye on horse willeth ryde In glitterand golde of grete 
way, l-paynted and portred all in pryde. 1539 TAVERNER 
Gard, Wysed. uw. 10 They haue the walles of theyr houses 
portered with arnies, 

2. To portray, depict. Also fg. 

ar4qgo Sir Degres. 1448 There was purtred in ston.. The 
story of Absolon. rgat in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i 1. 181 
They shall present theynelf with theyr names portered 1 
theyr shyldes, 1513 Vovuctas facis vit.iv. o The ancyant 
king Saturne thair mycht thou se..Wyth wthir prencis 
Poms! in that place. 1530 Parscr. 662/2, 1 portyr, 

make the shappe, or the portrature of a thynge, ye four- 
trays... 1 porterathynge after the aay he: 3563 B. Goocr 
Figloys, ete. ( Arh.) 114 There myght [ se, with wondrous 
Arte, the Picttre porturde playne. 1570 Levins Jfanip. 
193/15 To Porture, pingére. 

3 To form, fashion, mould, make: = PortTRAY z. 5. 

1535 STEWART Crow. Scot, (Rolls) H. 189 Aurelius ta 
sisteris fair and gude,..lie had of plesand pulchritnde, Por- 
terit but peir, full of formositie. 

lfence + Po‘rturing vé/. 5d. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Roxvi. xxxvii. (Tollem. MS), 
Liche to golde in crownes amonge portrewynge [1535 por- 
tarynge] and peyntoure. 

Portus, -e, portuus, etc., variants of Porras. 

+ Port-vein. Oés. [f. Port 56.3, after F. cede 
porte, L. vena porta.) = Porran vein. 

15886 Bricur J/elanch. vii. 30 Drawen..out of the liner, by 
abrannchof the porte vayne. 1594 T.U. La Vrimaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 356 The first is called the port-veine, because it is 
as it were the doore of the liuer ont of which it proceedeth. 
165s li. VauGuan Silex Scint. ut. Daphnts, Like some 
great port-vein With large rich streams to feed the humble 
plain. 1706 Puicits, Porta.. J Anatomy, the Port-vein. 

Port-vent. ([corresp. to a F. *forte-venl 
‘carry-wind’, f. Porte- + vert wind.} A pipe 
conveying the wind in an organ or bagpipe. 

1727-41 Cnamprns Cyel., Portvent, in an organ, is a 
wooden pipe, well closed, which serves to convey the wind 
from the fell to the sound-board of the organ. 1877 
G. Macvonatp Jfrg. Lossie xi, Malcolm sect his port vent 
to his mouth, rapidly filled his oF 

Po-rt-way. Now /oca/, [f. Port s6.2 + War sd.) 
A road leading from town to town; a public high- 
way; a Roman road. 

Used by Holland in translating various L. expressions : 
See quots. In the Godstow Charters ¢1285 applied to a 
road near Cassington, Oxon, ‘The name survives in other 
localities, e. g. in the Vale of the White Horse. 

1285 (transl. ¢1450) Gorstow Keg. 301 Of the whiche lond, 
v. acres (lien to-gedir) strecchen into the portwey [se ex- 
tendunt in to porteweye); And j. half acre, the whiche 
strecchith into porteweye [Jorfieye] beside the lond of 
william Fitz Petir. 1600 Hottano Livy vin. xxx. 270 The 
whole multitude stand about the gates looking toward the 
high port-way [v/a] that leadeth from hence thither. 1610 
— Camden's Brit. 282 The bridges of Abbindon and Dor- 
cbester, whereby London portway [regia via] was turned 
from thence [from Wallingford]. /87«. 508 The high port- 
way or Romane Street [via miilitaris), bid. 557 The port- 
way or High paved street [via Nowrana lapidibus eon- 
strata) named ath-gate [at Buxton}. 

Po:rt-wi'ne. = Port 54.71. 

[1692 Lutrrete Srief Red. (1857) If. 334 An English 
vessell.. with O Porto wine and some passengers on board.] 
a1joo B, BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Ked/ustian, Clarret or red 
Port-Wine. 1759 Mountatxe in PhiL Trans, Lh. 292 Six 
dozen of bottles of Port wine. 1836 Cyrus Reppine tod, 
Wines viii. 220 Ln 1730 good port wine was sold in England 
at two shillings the Roule: and white wine of Portugal at 
the same price. ‘ 

b. atirib. and Comé., as port-wine colour, negus, 
stain, tind; port-wine mark = Nxvus. 

1872 Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. Apr. 276/1 He has 
what is called a port-wine mark on the back of his neck. 
1887 Mrs. Ewixne Peace Egg 9 A port-wine stain on the 
best table-cloth. 1889 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. U1. 123 
Of a tight port-wine color. 


PORT-WINY. 


Hence Po'rt-wi'ny @., smacking of port-wine. 

1881 Miss Brapnox 454. II. 10 Those prosy port-winey 
old sermons of his. 

Porrty, a. [f Port sé.7 +-y.] Like, of the nature of, 
or connected in some way with port-wine : cf. prec. 

1859 G. Merepitn A. Fevered IL. 1. 7 The eloquence of 
that Porty reply was lost on his Client. 1892 Padl Mall G, 
14 Dec. 1/3 As an old Academician once said, ‘ They [pic- 
tures] have got porty by time’, and of course improved. 
1906 acm, Mag. Mar. 387 Gout..was suggestive of finc 
old porty ancestors, 

Portyfoliom, Portyngale: see PorTiroLiuy, 
Portvcau. Portygewe, var. Portacve Oés. 

Port-yow] (pestiyou'l). Se. Also 9 portule. 
[f. Poxr 54,3 (?) + Yown.] <A doleful cry, howl: 
in fo sing porl-yowl, to ery out, wail, howl. 

1708 M. Bruce Lect. & Ser. 62 All Folks are singing 
Songs of Jovialty, but the people of God, they must sing Port- 

youl, 1722 W. Hamitron Wadlace iii. 161 ‘Il make them 

now they have no Right to rule, And cause them shortly all 
Sing up Port-yenll. 1892 Ballymena Observer (E.D.D.\, 
A‘il mak' you sing portule wi’ the wrang side o' your lip oot. 

Portyr, variant of PorturE Oés. 

Porule (poerisl). rare. [f. Pore 56.1 + -ULE.] 
A minute pore. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848' 513 Porules narrow-oblong. /éfd. 
Gloss., Celluée, Porude, the pores in the internal texture of 
a corallum. ; ae 

lence Po‘rulose, Po'rulous aijs., abounding in 
minute pores. 

1846 Daxa Zoofh. (1848) 705 Both surfaces minutely 
porulose, 1858 Mayne £2f. Lex, Porndosus. porulous. 

Porvaye, obs. form of ’urvey. 

Porwigle, obs. variant of PoLiiwoc. 

+ Pory, a. 0s. Also 6 powrie, 6-7 porie, 
poory, 7poary. [f. Pore sé. + -y.] Full of or 
containing pores; porous. 

1535 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. 59/2 They (the 
reins] hen fleshely ey [ed. 1582 powrie]. 1578 
Banister //tst. Mant. 2 The bones of y* nose, and Ossicles 
of hearyng, are inwardly Porie. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 
273 ‘he stones hereof are so light and pory, that they 
will not sinke. 1654 FLecknoe fen Lears raz, 71 The 
body growing Cane-wise, distinguisht by several knots, 
out of whose poory sides, the branches issue forth in round. 
3656 tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. § 99. 33 The poary 
Spunge bred on the rocks under water. 1697 Drypen bing. 
Georg. 1v. 536 Vaulted Roofs of Pory Stone. 1826 Blackiv. 
Mag, XIX. 401 They glide with ease through the pory earth. 

Porzy, obs. form of Pursy. 

Pos, variant of Poz, short for positive. 

|| Posada (posa'da). Also 8 possada. ([Sp., 
a resting place, an inn, ppl. sb. f. Josar to lodge : 
see Pose v.l] A (Spanish) inn or place of accom- 
modation for travellers. 

1963 Crt. 4 City Slag. Ape 192/2 The inside of a Spanish 
posada (or inn) for the night. 1827 Roperts Vay. Centr. 
mer, 212 There is no passado for the reception of travel. 
Jers. 1828 W. [avine in Life & Lett. (1864) IL. 285 The 
squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas. 1891 B. Harts 
ist Fam. Tasajara V1. 102 There were some Mexicans 
lounging abont the posada. 

+Po-sary. Obs. rare—'. Arch. [app. f. med.L. 
posdre (whence It. fosare, F. poser) to rest (see 
Pos v1) + -any lL] = Pontus: see quot. 

1664 Eveurn tr. Freart’s Archit, 124 They served for 
Podia or posaries of a leaning-height for which they had a 
slight Cornice assign’d them. 

|| Posaune (pozau'né). Also posaun. [G., a 
trumpet, trombone (= Du, dezwin, Da., Sw. basui), 
MUG. dushne, -ine, ad. OF, buisine Burstxe.] 

+1. A trombone. Oés. 

1724 Short E.xplic. For. Wds.in Mus. Bhs. Posaune,a 
Sackbut, an Instrument of Musick made use of as a Bass to 
a Trumpet. 1776 Hawnins /fist, Adus. 1V. 1. x. 1g0 The 
word Buzain is a corruption of Busaun, or, as it is now 
spelt Posaune, which signifies a sacbut or bass-trumpet. 
1814 tr, Avafroth's Trav. ror A great posaun.,of brass,.. 
in three divisions, which are pushed out in blowing. 

2. A reed-stop on the organ, of a rich and power- 
ful tone. 

1843 Crotl Eng. & Arch. Frnd, V1. 108/1 The posanne is 
built on a large seale, and is by far the most powerful ever 
made. 1879 €. J. Hoextns in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 562/2 
There are some. .posaunesin the pedat organ..at Doncaster. 

| Posea (pp'ska). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 7 pusea. 
(L. (Plaut.), an acidulons drink of vinegar and 
water, lit. drink, f. root fo-, Gr. mo- (wor-), to drink: 
cf. ésea food ; so It. fosca, in same sense.] A mix- 
ture of vinegar and water; also, weak wine dilnted 


with water or with vinegar-water. 

1sqz Cortann Galyen's Terap. 2Aivb, Vf ye must 
wasshe the sore, take wyne or posca, that is to saye oxycra: 
ton, or the decoction of some sharpe herbe. 1640 Parkin- 
son Theat, Bot. 240 The kernells of the nuts brnised and 
drunke with Posca possett (that is water and vinegar 
mingled together). 1796 Puiunies, Posca (LatJ, a.. Drink 
made of Vinegar and Water; also Wine diluted or mingled 
with Water in the Press. 1905 D. Suit Days His Flesh 497 
They had with them a beaker of their posea or vinegar water. 

+ Pose, sé.1 O5s. Forms: 1 sepos, 4-7 (8-9 
dial.) pose, 5-6 poose, 7 pooss, poze. [OE. 
ge-pos a catarrh, cough, f. Brythonic *Jas- cough, 
whence W., Corn. fas, Breton faz cough, from 
Aryan *éwes- to wheeze, whence also Skr. ¢vas-, 
OE. Awadsan.] Acoldin the head, catarrh, 

crooo Sax. Leechd. 11.54 Wib gesnote & geposum zenim 
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| oxnalyb. arose Herd. Afpué, xlvi. ibid. 1.148 Wid zeposu 
| [Ad tussim gravem). ¢1305 E. E, Poents (1862) 37 To hele 
him of be pose. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Manciple's 7. Prol. 62 He 
speketh in his nose And fneseth faste and eek he hath the 
pose. 1486 Bé. St. A dbans C iij b, For the Cogh or the poose 

Take powdre of Bays (etc. 1530 Pausce. 582/1, I have the 
pose, gay da catarre ox fe suis enrimé. 1706 Puittips, Pose, 
..a Rheum in the Head. a 1825 Forsy Hoc. £. Anglia, 
Pose, a catarrh, or cold in the head. 

b. in the horse. 

1607 TorsELt Four-/. Beasts (1658) 277, lf the Horse 
casteth little or no matter out of his nose,..it is a sign that 
he is stopped in the head, which we were wont to call the 
pose. 1610 Marknam J/aséerp, 1. xxxviii. 74 The cold or 

ze ina horses head. 1639 T. pk Grav Compl. fforsem. 5 
They be most enclined to poses, rhumes, paines in the head. 

Pose (péuz), 5.2 Obs. exe. Se. Also 5 pos, 6 
pois, poiss, (poess). [app., that which has becn 
deposited or laid down, f. F. poser to place, lay 
down: see Posx v.1) 

A hoard, treasure, secret store of money, etc. 

e1440 Promp. Parv. 410/2 Pos, or depos, deposifian. 1549 
Compé. Scot. xi. 89 Thir said princis gat, in the spulse. .the 
kyng of Francis pose, quhilk vas al in engel noblis. 1563 
Wis3et Ji s. (S. 1.5.) 11. 56 Quhat wes committit to thee, 
lat that remane in thy poiss. 1637 Rutnerrorp Lefé. it. 
xvii. (1881) 537 If you seek, there 1s a pose, a hidden trea- 
sure, a gold mine in Christ you never yet saw. 1816 Scott 
Antig. xxiv, This grand pose o' silver and treasure. 1844 
M. A. Ricuarnson f/ist. 7adle-64., Leg. Dio. WW. ot The 
‘pose ' was gone, the coffer had vanished. 

+ Pose, 54.3 Olds. App. a variant of Posy. (Perh. 
first in the plural, fosées being taken as foses.) 

1sq2 Unatt Eras, Apoph. 274%, What_poses certain 
persones wrote under the images o brute & Caesar. 41548 
Hate Chrom, fen UI1 3b, Many subtleties, straunge 
deuises, with seuerall poses. 1553 T. Witson Rées, 100b, 
If we purpose to dilate our cause hereby with poses and 
sentences. 1§.. Songs Costume Coy Soc.) 65 Suche garded 
hnoes, Suche playted shoes, And suche a pose, Say y never. 

+ Pose, sé.4 Obs. [f. Pose v2] A state of 
perplexity. 

1616 Sir C. Mountacu in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) |. 249 The Lords they say are at a pose what to do. 

Pose (pdvz), 55.5 [a. VF. pose, f. poser to put, 
place: see Pose v1] An act of posing. 

1. An attitude or posture of the body, or of a 
part of the body, esp. one deliberately assumed, 
or in which a figure is placed for effect, or for 
artistie purposes. 

1818 Lapy Moroan A ntodiog. (1859) 170 Spencer begged 
the cover, and read out the letter, that my Jose might not 
be disturbed, 1848 Mrs, Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 
213 His idea of the pose was borrowed, as we are told, from 
anantique statue. 1883 B. Hartn Carguines WVoodsi. 11 He 
uneonscionsly fell into an attitude that in any other mortal 
would have been a pose. . 

2. fig. An attitude of mind or conduct. 

1884 J. Tait Wind in Matter (1892) 311. There is diffi. 
culty in the silent pose, and meek opposition, of many of 
the learned in the presence of idealism, creating suspicion 
of partial acceptance. 1898 G. W. E. Russett Coll. + 
Recoll, xiii. 176 This portentons age of reticence and pose. 
+ R. J. Camrsece Serm. Individuals vi. 109 ‘1 thought.’ 

e had prepared himself in his mental pose for what did 
not take place. 

3. Dominoes. = Down 6.3 3: see quots. 

1865 Compi. Domino-Player 11 The pose, or turn to com- 
mence the game, is determined in one particular manner in 
all games of dominoes. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, 

| Dominoes 92 On the Continent...the person holding the 
highest double has the ‘ pose ' or ‘down ', and he commences 
by playing that domino. If there should be no doubles, 
then the person holding the highest domino has the pose. 
| + Pose, s4.8 Obs. [a. OF. pose a land measure 
| (1336 in Godef.), Fr. Swiss pose an old superficial 
’ measure for meadows, fields, and forests, = half 
the faux, or 32,768 sq. feet (Godef.).] A superficial 
measure of land, = about three-quarters of an acre. 

1759 J. Murs Duhawels tHusb. uw. ii, 265 This field 
contains, according to our measure, six poses. Each pose 
contains 400 square perches, and each porn nine feet. 
1763 — Pract. Husé. 11. 306 Another field of betwixt nine 
and ten poses (equal to about seven acres and three roods), 


Pose (paz), v.! a. ¢. and pple, posed: in ME, 
also post. [a. F. poser (in all the chief senses of 
the Eng. word) :—L. pazsare to halt, cease, pause, 
in late L. to rest (see Pause z.), which subsequently 
acquired also through confusion with L. pdncre 
(posut, posttunt) the trans, sense to lay to rest, put 
or set down, place, properly belonging to the latter 
(so in Leges Alans, tit. 45, pausant arma sua fosum 


pt posar, all trans. and intr., Pg. powser intr. 

The sense of sdnere having been restricted in the Romanic 

| of Gaul @sshown by Fr. and Prov.) to ‘lay eggs’, its numer- 

| ons compou nds (cots, de-, diss ec, Uitte, Op-, pron, Supponere, 
etc.) were replaced in Fr. and Prov. by corresponding new 
compounds of Jaxsare: see Appose v.", Compose, etc.; It. 
Sp., and Pg. retain the original compounds of, ponere. 
A Com, Romanic compound of the intr. pausare is repre+ 

| sented by Repose.) i . F 

| ‘+1. trans. To place in a specified situation or 
condition. Ods. rare. 

1380 Wreir Sern, Sel. Wks. 1. 242 Nobping is better 
post to be likyng of pe fend. c1420 Pallad, on Husd. ut 
495 But xxx footis pose Vche order of from other. 

_ b. Dominoes. See qnot. and cf. Pose 56.5 3. 
1863 Compl. Domino-Player 40 1n placing the first domino 
on the table, or posing, as it is tel! you might [ete.]}. 


| they lay their arms down); so It. posare, Pr. fausar, | 


POSE. 


+ 2. To suppose or assume for argument's sake. 
(Usually with 067. ¢/.) O6s. 

€1374 Cuaucer Zroylus 1. 261 (310) Als] bus I pose 
a womman graunte me Here loue and seyth bat ober wole 
she non. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvu. 293, I pose 1 hadde 
synned so..my3te 1 nouzte be saved? ¢1420 Padlad. on 

‘Lush. 1.285 Yet pose y that hit might amendid be. 1528 
Kalender of Sheph. xxxvii. P vij b, Vf it were possyble that 
the erthe were enhabyted all aboute & pose [eariver edd. 
puttand] the few a it were so. 

3. a. To lay down, put forth (an assertion, allega- 
tion, claim, instance, etc.). 

1g12_ Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) 11]. 92 He 
made ininrionsly to pose and put in faite that the said 
duchesse had made to empoysen her husband. 1662 Grax- 
vitw Lux Orient. xi, (1682) 85 God himself in his posing the 
great instance of patience, Job, seems to intimate somewhat 
to this purpose. 1882 Owen in Longm. Mag. 1.64 What 
is posed as the ‘Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain- 
case, 1888 Scfence X1. 2562 M. Janet .. poses the new 
psychology as of French origin. 

b. To propound, propose (a question or problem). 

1862 Sata Accepted Addr. 124, | don't require any answer 
to my question, now that [have posed it. 1873 Symonps 
Grk. Poets i, 14 Hesiod poses the eternal problems: what 
is the origin and destiny of mankind? 

4. a. To place in an attitude (as an artist’s 

mode] or silter, etc.). Also fig. 
_ 1859 Gutiick & Times Paint. 312 The model is posed or 
in other words ‘set’ in some particular attitude. 1868 
Tuckerman Collector 70 In studied attitude, like one posdd 
for a daguerreotype. 1878 Asxey PAotogr. (1881) 240 In 
posing a group, let it be remembered that each figure is 
animate, and shonld not be made to took as lifeless as 
a statue. : . 

b. utr. To assume a certain attitude; to place 
oneself in position, esp. for artistie purposes. 

1850 Edin. Rev. July 196 He drapes himself, and poses 
before you in every variety of attitude. 1885 7 rut/ 28 May 
834/2 ‘Tableaux are a great improvement on drawingroom 
amateur theatricals,..it is more easy to pose than to act. 

c. fig. To present oneself in a particular character 
(often implying that it is assumed); to set up as, 
give oneself ont as ; to attitndinize. 

1840 Tuackeray Shabby Genteel Story vi, He..‘ posed" 
before her as a hero of the most sublime kind. 1877 LACK 
Green Past. xv, Was it true that these were the real objects 
which caused this man to pose as a philanthropist? 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commew, 111. \xxxi. 70 Politicians have of 
late years begun to pose as the special friends of the work- 
ing man. 

Hence Posed f//. 4.1 rare, +a. composed, grave, 
sedate (o6s.) ; b. placed or arranged in a pose or 
posture, asa sitter; whence Po‘sedness; Posing 


vol. sb.) and ppd. a.) (sense 4). 

a1693 Urquhart's Rabelais m1. xix, An old setled Person, 
of a most *posed, stayed and grave Behaviour. 1891 4n- 
thony’s Photogr. Bull. 1V, 137 Now this is not a ‘posed’ 
subject, but taken in an actual game, which makes it so 
much the more interesting. 1891 Temple Bar Mag. Mar. 
442 It has the earnestness of Ingres, marred..by his con- 
ventionality, and a certain flat *posedness, 1889 Anthony's 
Photegr. Bull. 11.88 By “posing we obtain likeness improved 
by beauty of outline and graceful posture. 1890 /drd. VII. 
421 The posing chair should be a low-backed chair fastened 
to a platform..on castors. This enables the operator to 
move the sitter to any position, without the trouble of 
getting up. 1888 Penwert Sent. Fourn. 149 Barbizon, with 
its picture galleries and “posing peasants. 

Pose (poz), v.2 Also 7 poase, 7-9 poze. 
[Aphetic form of ApposE v.! or of Oprosr, which 
was confused with it.] 

+1. érans, To examine by questioning, qnestion, 
interrogate: = APPOSE v.! 1, OpPosE v. 1. Obs. 

1§26 Tinvace Luke ii. 46 They founde hym in the temple 
sittinge in the middes of the doctours, both hearynge them 
and posinge them. 1579 Fuixe AHeskins's Parl. 176 Let 
me pose him in his aunswere like a childe. 1612 BRINSLEY 
Lud. Lit, iii. (1627) 16 Let so many..stand together, Bnd 
then poase them without booke, one by one, 1688 Bunyan 
Dying Sayings Wks. 50 Let us therefore be posing our- 
selves which of the two it will be. 1922 Wedrow Corr. 
(1843) 11. 648 When posed about faith, they answered in 
terms of the Confession of Faith and Catcchism. 


2. To place in a difficulty with a question or 


problem ; to puzzle, confuse, perplex, nonplus. 
1593 Doxne Saé. iv. 20 A thing which would have pos'd 
Adam to name. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. ii, (1628) 
30 Now hath Occa posed me abont the countrie of India, 
which he expresely saith was in Africa. 1621 Coter., 
Faire quinaut, to pose, or drine to a Nonplus. @ 1625 
Frercner & Mass. Cust. Country in. ii, What precious 
piece of nature To poze the world? a 1677 Barrow Serum, 
(1687) I. xxiii. 309 A question wherewith a learned Pharisee 
thought to pose or puzzle him. 71x Steere Sfect. No. 
113 P 4 You must make Love to her, as you would conquer 
the Sphinx, by posing her. 1807 Crapre Par. Reg. 1. 679 
Then by what name th’ unwelcome guest to call, Was long 
a question, and it pos’d them all. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith 1. i. & 2. 61 We have thus posed the mathematician... 
and the historian, : 
+b. ¢vanzsf. To do that which puzzles (another), 
1630 CowLey Constantia & Philetus xxiv, She took a 
Lute..And tun'd this Song, posing that harmony Which 
Poets attribute to heavenly spheres. vs 
Hence Posed f//. 2.2; Posing vé/. sb.2 and 
ppl. 2.2; whenee Po'singly adv. (Webster 1847); 
Po'sement norce-wd., the condition of being posed. 
1820 Keats é/yferion 1. 244 Whether throug! hee 
conviction, or disdain, They guarded silence. 1850 L. Hunt 
Axutobiog, UL, xx. 60 Puzzlement and *posement of various 
sorts awaited many readers. 1556 B.Greene in Foxed. § MW. 
(1583) 1853/2 This greate chere was often powthred with 
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vasauery sawces of examinations, exhortacions, “posings, 
and disputacions. 184gr Peacock /did, App. A. p. xiil. note, 
The process of examination was called apposing or posing. 
1666 Seurstowe Spr. Chyut, (1668) 174 Another dark and 
*posing thought did arise. 

Pose, v.85 dia/. [f. Pose sb.2] traus. To hoard, 


store #f (money, etc.). 

1866 Grecor Dial. Banffshire sv., The aul’ bodie hiz 
a houd o’ siller poset up, an's eye posin’ up mair. 

tt Posé (poze), a. Her, [Fr., pa. pple. of poser 
to place, etc. Pose vl] (See quots.) 

1725 Coats Dict. Her., Posé,..a French Term, signifying 
a eons Horse, or other Beast standing still, with all four 
Feet on the Ground, to denote thereby that it is not in 
nm moving Posture, 1882 Cussans //er. 315 Posed, placed: 
as, Posé en bande, bendwise. 

Posed, ff/. a.: sce Pose v.l and 2, 

Posedness, Posement: see Pose v1, % 

+ Poselet, fa. pp/e. Obs. ? Early form of prszled. 

1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 151 Among pe pres 
pauh he were poselet, He spared no ping for no drede 
Among fe cristene til he were hoselet; Of such a child me 
tok non hede. 

Poser! (péza1). Also 8 pozer. 
form of APPOSER: see Pose v.2] 

1. One who sets testing questions; an examiner} 
= APPOSER 1. Now sare. 

1587 Harnison Eugland ui. i. (1877) 1. 35 When I consider 
° he profit that ariseth ac sundrice elections of scholars..to 
the posers. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Norfotk (1662) 1. 258 
The University.. appointed Doctor Cranmer... to be the 
Poser-general of all Candidates in Divinity. 1664 Perrys 
Diary 4 Feb,, To Paul's School,..and up to hear the upper 
form examined;.. Dr. Wilkins and one Mr. Smallwood, 
Posers. 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Unie. Camtbr, (1841) 
App. B. p. Ixv, ‘he Posers Feast was anciently kept upon 
the Thursday at Night the Examination or Posing was 
ended. s702 C. Matnen Magn. Chr. ut. te i. (1852) 254 
The Poser trying his Hebrew skill by the third chapter of 
Isaiah. sgot Rasunace & Rait New Coll. iii. 44 The term 
‘ Posers ' is stillapplied to the two Fellows [of New College] 
who examine at Winchester. 

2. A question that poses or puzzles; a puzzle. 

1793 SHERIDAN in Sheridaniana 147 This was a pozer. 
1837 Dickens Pick, x, With the air of a man who was in 
the habit of Provaundine some regular posers, vay Law 
Times XCVI1. 387/2 Interrupting the arguments by ques- 
tions in the nature of posers. 

Po'ser’. [f. Pose a1 + -erl: ef. F. poser] 
One who poses or attitudinizes: see PosK v.1 4. 

1888 Pall Mali G. 24 Dec., Besides the professional 
posers of the studio there are..the posers of the Row, the 
posers at afternoon teas, the posers in politics, and the 
circus posers, 

| Poseur (pozir). [F., agent-n. f. poser Pose 
v1: cf, prec.] One who practises an affected mental 
or social attitude; an affected person. ‘The fem. 


| Poseu:se is also occasionally used. 

188: Contemp. Rev. May 683 The same womanish and 
uncontrolled fosenr. 1887 Athenavum 1. Jan. 34/2 The 
latest attitudes in literature, art, and polities are presented 
ina way to make fosevrs of all sorts either langh or wince. 
1893 Daily News 29 Apr. 5/1 Madame de Krudener may 
best be regarded as the supreme ‘ poseuse * of history. 

Posey, variant of Posy. 


Posh (pe). [dial. post, pash: ef. Pasi sb.2 4.] 

1. dia?. The fragments produced by a smash; 
a soft, decayed, rotten, or pulpy mass; a state of 
slush : see Aug. Dial. Dict. 

I1790: see Pasu sd. 4.] bY 

2. In full posh-tce: Ice broken into small frag- 
ments; brash-ice, porridge-ice. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ii. 75 The vessel was forced 
through brash or posh ice, 1885 Wuyrk Mecvitte fe 
Lena Deltaii, Forcing our way through a stream of posh. 

Poshet, -(o)ote, -otte, obs. ff. Posser. 

Poshteen: see PosteEN. Posie, obs. f. Posy. 

Posied (pawzid), a. [f. Posy + -rp2.J 

1. Inseribed with a posy or motto. arch. 

1s97 Suaxs, Loves’s Compl. 45 Many a ring of Posied 
gold and bone. 1720 Gay Yo Fug. Lady 12 Some by 
a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe the fair. 1802 
Sporting Mag. 359 ‘The motto'd garter and the posied ring. 

2. Furnished with nosegays; flowery. Now dya/. 

1797 T. Park Sonn. 96 And what one corner would of 
flowerets yield, In posied wreaths his blooming daughter 
bore. 1865 E. Waucn Lane, Songs so It winds by a rind: 
Jin’ wayter side, An' o'er a posied lea. 1894 H. Spricnt 
Nidderdale 393 Pleasant country houses with posied gar- 
dens are everywhere around. 

Posil, obs. form of PuckLix, maid, girl. 

Posing, Posingly: see Posr v.1 and 2. 

Posit (ppzit), v. Also 7 -ite. [f. L. 
ppl stem of pduere to place, put, lay down. 

. trans. To put in position; to sel, dispose, or 
situate; to place. (Chiefly in fa. pple. or Passive.) 

1647 Luv Chr. Astro’, To Rdr. 3 To vary their shape 
as they are posited in Signe and house. 1664 Powrr xf. 
Phitos. wi. 168 Then would those parts., affect this .. 
Situation, howsoever the Loadstone was posited. 2 1693 
Urguhart’s Rabelais i. xx. 166 He posited his left Wand 
wholly open. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 1. 87 To see how 
things were posited nt home, 1871 Tyxoatn Fragnt. Sct. 
vi. (1872) 114 The blocks..were moved and posited by a 
Power external to themselves. 1886 WW. GraHam Soc. 
Problem 161 Classes .. connected with the prodnetion of 
wealth or positing it where it is wanted, 

2. To put down or assume asa fact; to lay down 
as a basis of argument, etc. ; to affirm the existence 
of; to postulate. Chiefly in Logic and Philos. 
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1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic u. xii, 52 To Posit, or 
put the Antecedent or Consequent, is no more than to 
assume it. /é¢d. xvii. 78 The Effect heing posited, it follows 
that either there is a Cause Efficient, or else, that there has 
been one. 1709-29 [see Positen]. 1847 Lewes //fst. 
Philos. WW. +67 Either the Ego must posit the Non-Ego 
wilfully and consciously..or [etc]. 1877 Ik, Caino /’Aitos, 
Kant 1. 157 In so far as anythiog is a cause, it posits some- 
thing different from itself as an effect. 1898 J. A. Hosson 
Ruskin vos The crude dualism which Huxley posits. 

Ilence Porsited ff/, a.; Porsiting vé/, sé. and 

pl. a. 

1665-6 PAI. Trans. 1, 215 Aa accnunt of two unusually 
posited Rainbows seen. 1709-29 V. Manory Syst, Malh., 
Arith, 60 If one of the posited False Numbers is deficient 
from the Free. 1895 Daily Chros. 6 Nov. 2/7 His hatred 
of compromise, his perpetual positing of the moral dilemma 
‘all or nothing. 1899 A. E. Garvie Aitschlian Theol, 
ut. iii, 82 A law, a thing posited, points back the under- 
standing to the positing spirit and will. 

Position (pozi'fan), 5. Also 6 posycyon, 
-cion, -tyon, posicion. [a. F. position, ad. L. 
posttié-nem a putting, placing, position; affirma- 
tion ; theme, subject, etc. n. of action from Adnucre 
(posit-une) to put, place, set.] 

I. 1. The action of positing ; the laying down or 
statement of a proposition or thesis; affirmation, 
affirmative assertion. Chicfly in Zogte and /’4¢/os. 

1374 Cuaucier Bocth. y. pr. iv. 125 (Camb. MS.) Ffor by 
grace of possession [L. position(s gratia, cd. 1§32 posycion] 
..1 pose Bat ther be no prescience, 1604 Smaxs. O/4. rit, 
iii. 234, I do not in position Distinctly spenke of her. 1697 
tr. Hurgersdicius his Logic w xi. 54 The Disjunctive 
Syllogism, .. if consisting of two Members immediately 
opposed, may proceed from a Position of one Member to an 
Eversion of the other, 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. ve 
175 It exists hy the position or institution of its individual 
or collective author. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logie xvii. 
(1866) 1. 332 A disjunctive syllogism consists..ia the re. 
ciprocal position or sublation of contradictory characters, by 
the subsumption of one or other, 1877 E. Cairn /hilos. 
Kant u. xvi. 573 The alternate position and negation leads 
to an infinite series, 

2. A proposition or thesis laid down or stated; 
something posited; a statement, assertion, tenct. 

¢3§00 in Peacock Stat. Cambr. App. A. p. xxii, The 
Father hath made on Argument agenst Ris Posytyon in the 
fyrst mater. 1597 Bacon #'ss, x. (Arh.) 132 It is a position 
in the Mathematiques that there is no proportion betweene 
somewhat and nothing. 3684 Contempl. State Man u. 
ili. (1699) 147 It was a Position of the Stoicks, that he was 
not Poor who wanted, but he who was necessitated. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. 1. xv. 374 An edict, which contains many 
eatraord lang y positions and pretensions. 1838-9 Matias 
fist, Lit. UL wiv. § 4. 122 Hooker... rests his positions on 
one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural Jaw, 1845 
J. H. Newman Ass. Develop. i ii, 129, 1 have catled 
the doctrine of Infallihility an hypothesis :. let it be con- 
sidered to be a mere position, supported by ao direct evi- 
dence, but required hy the facts Orie case, 

3. Arith. A method of finding the value of an 
unknown quantity by positing or assuming one or 
more values for it, finding by how much the results 
differ from the aetual data of the problem, and then 
adjusting the error. Also called re of (false) fost- 
ton, rule of supposition, rule of falsehood, ruleof trial 
aud error. 

1st Recoror Pathw. Anowd. u. Pref, The rule of false 
position, with dyners examples not onely vulgar, but some 
Appertaynyng to the rule at Alzeber 1704 J. Hazes Lex. 
Techn, |, Position, or the Rule of Position, otherwise called 
the Rute of Falshood...Vhis Rule of False Position is of 
‘Two kinds, viz. Sugle and Double. 1806 Hutton Course 
Afath. 1. 135 Position is 2 method of performing certain 
questions, which cannot be resolved by the common direct 
rules. /Sfd. 136 Double Position is the method of resolving 
certain questions by means of two suppositions of false 
oumbers. 

+4. The action of positing or placing, esp. ina 
particular order or arrangement ; disposition. OAs. 

16a3 Cockeram, Position,..n setting or placing. 1658 
Puittirs, Position (lat), a putting. 1664 Powrr /xf. 
Philos, i. 158 You may change the Polarity of many feeble 
Stones, by a Jong Position in a contrary posture. a 1677 
Hace Print. Orig. Man. ut. vii. 288 In my Watch, the Law 
and Rule of its Motion is the Constitution nad Position of 
its Parts hy the Hand and Mind of the skilful Artist. 1735 
Bertin Chess iii, The Game of Chess consists of two parts, 
the Offensive, and Defensive;..the Defensive [consists] in 
the due position of your own [forces], by guarding against 
your enemy's attack, 

5. The manner in which a body as a whole, or 
the several parts of it, are disposed or arranged ; 
disposition, posture, attitude. 

Eastward position: the position of the officiating priest 
at the Eucharist, when he stands in front of the holy table 
or altar and faces the east. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 176 They should life their 
Treading I.eg so high, as to tire it..after it is raised to so 
uncommodious a position. 1790 Prittoor Chess 11.90 In 
this position it isa drawn game. 1839 R. S. Ropixson Vau?. 
Steam Eng. 79 The position of the beam at half-stroke, 
horizontal. 1847 C. Bronte Fane Lyre xiv, 1 cannot see 
you without disturbing my position in this comfortable 
chair. 1866 H. R. Droop North Side of the Table g Canon 
law (which did not enforce an eastward position). 1874 
(title) Reasons for opposing the (so-called) Eastward Position 
of the Celebrant. 1888 #a// Afall G. 28 Nov. 7/2 Deaa 
Bargon never would allow the ‘eastward position’ to be 
adopted in Chichester Cathedral. 289: Freesoroucn Chees 
Endings 12 There is always the general principle~the grasp 
of the position. 1893 Br. Stuses Visrt. Charges, Oxford 
(1907) 159, I bave, ever since my ordination in 1848, used the 
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eastward position ia the Ante-Commnnioa, and since I was 
ordained priest in 1850, at the consecration prayer. 

b. fig. Mental attitude; the way m which one 
looks upon or views a subject or question: often 
passing into the point of view which one occupies 
in reference to a subject, and so blending with 9. 

1905 J. Onur frohleme O. Test, xii. 433 A more moderate 
position is taken by Dr. Driver. 

6. A/us. The arrangement of the constituent notes 
of a chord, with respect to their order, or to the 
intervals between them. (+ See also quot. 1753.) 

1753 Cnamorrs Cycl. Sud, Position..in music, is used 
for the putting down the hand in beating time. 1880 WS. 
Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Afws. 11.17 In whatever position 
they may be taken, Consonant Intervals remain always 
consonant ; Dissonant Intervals, dissonant. 

II. 7. The place oceupied by a thing, or in 
which it is put; sitnation, site, station. /12 fost- 
tiow, in its (his. ete.) proper or appropriate place ; 
so out of position. 

rsqi R. Coriano Galyen's Terap. 2 Hiij, Yf ye knowe 
parfytely the posycyon, & fygure of all the bladder. 1570 
Patuixcsney Auelid 1. i,t A poynt is materiall, and re- 
quireth position and place. 1690 Locke ffi. Und. at, sili. 
§10. 77 That our Idea of Place is nothing else, but such a 
relative Position of any thing, as J have before mentioned. 
1696 Putcers (ed. 5) s.¥., The Respect of a Planet in 
Astrological Figure, to other Planets and Parts of the 
Figure, ts called his Position. 1729-41 Cuaprrs Cyl sv, 
A line is said to be eften in position, when its situation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to some other line, is 
given. 1974 M. Mackexae Maritime Surv. 25 Waving 
the Distance and Position of two Points 4 and & 1840 
Larpxer Grout, 20 The apparent position of an object is 
a term nsed in science to express the position of the object 
so far as it can be determined by the sight. 1850 M¢Costr 
Die. Govt. nt. ii. (1874) 351 The view which we get of an 
ohject depends on the position which we take. 1874 In 

osition [see Positron 2. 1) 3876 Tarr Rec. Adv. Pays. Se. 
i.(ed. 2) 14 Position is a purely space relation or geometrical 
conception. 

b. Phrases. 

Angle of position: (a) The angle between any two points 
subtended at the eyes (4) Astro. ‘The angle between the 
circles of declination and latitude of a celestial body; 
fe) The angle between the hour circle passing through a 
celestial body, and the line joining it and a neighbouring 
celestial hody; so in Geag., the angle hetween the meridian 
ofa place and the great circle passing through it and some 
other place. Circle of position : any one of six great circles 
of the celestial sphere passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon, Gir of position: a heavy field-gun, 
not designed for executing quick movements. 

1571 Diccrs Panéow, 1. xxviii. Hiv, Notyng vppon youre 
slate the angle of position from the dimeticnt to the lyne 
fiducial. /érd. xxiv. Kiijb, Then tarne the Diameter of 
your Semicircle, to enery ‘Jowne, Village, Hauen, Rode, or 
suche like,..noting therewithall in some ‘Yable by it selfe 
the Degrees cut by the Alhidada in the Circle, which 1 call 
the Angles af Position. 1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. Vit. 
xix. 31 Circles of Position ..do all cross one another in 
the North and South Points of the Meridian. 1727-41 
Cnaspers Cye/. s.v., Circles of position, are six great circles 
oe throngh the intersection of the meridian and the 
horizon, and dividing the equator into twelve equal parts. 
1812 Woopnousek Astron. vill, 58 Angle of Position. 1858 
GREENER Grusery 126 This result once secured, it is obvious 
that a field-piece or gun of position would hecome a rifle 
on a large seale. 1900 Daily News to Jan. 8/3 The 
12-pounder quick-firing garrison artillery gun of 12 cwt.,..is 
neither a field gun nor a gun of position. . 

e@. Mil, A site chosen for occupation by an 
army, usually as having a strategic value. 

5781 Ginpon Deed. & F. xviii. 1. 118 To compel his adver- 
sary to relinquish this advantageous position. 1820 Scott 
Monast, ii, & position of considerable strength. a 1839 
Prarp Peems (1864) I]. 11 On, on! take forts and storm 
positions. 3890 Nicotay & Hay Léneofn VIL ix. 241 
General Meade..mancenvred to select a position where he 
would have the advantage. 

8. Phonology. The situation of a yowel in an open 
or closed syllable; sfec.in Gr. and Z. Prosody, the 
situation of a short vowel before two consonants 
or their equivalent, i. e. before a consonant in the 
same syllable, making the syllable metrically long, 
as in fn-fer-ret-que, Con-vex-i = cou-vec-si. 

In such cases it used to be said that the cored was ‘long 
by position’; but the evidence of Greek and the history of 
the sounds in Romanic show that the vowel remained short, 
while the sy//atle was metriently long. When both con- 
sonants could be taken to the followiag syllable, the pre- 
ceding vowel might be ‘in position’ or aot, as in Ze-me-drdis 
or fe-ned-ras. qa Eagle, and the modern langnages 
generally, a long stressed vowel is often shortened by posi- 
tion, as In weal, wealth: deenr, dem-ster; house, husband, 
Lyne, Lynton. 

1580 G. Harvey Led, fo Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 106 Posi- 
tion neither maketh shorte, aor Jong in oure Tongue, but so 
forre as we can get hir good leane, rg82 Stanyuurst Leis 
(Arh.) 12 Aad soothly,.yf the coniunction Aad were made 
common in English, yt were not amisse, although yt bee 
long by position. 1775 Asn, Position (in grammar) the 
state of a vowel placed before two consonants. 1876 
Kexnenv Pudlic School Lat. Gram. 512 In the words /a/d, 
msils both syllables are long by nature: in factts sibstint 
the four syllables, whose vowels are short by nature, are all 
lengthened by position. 47 does not give position aay more 
than the aspirate in Greek. 7 

9. fig. The sitwation which one metaphorically 
occupies in relation to others, to facts, or to circum- 


stances ; condition. . 

1827 Disragut 2. Grey v, xii, Do not believe that Lam 
one who would presume an instant on my position. 1843 
Prescott Mexico t. vi. (1864) 65 There is no position whic 


POSITION. 


affords such scope for ameliorating the condition of man, as 
that occupied by an absolute ruler over a nation imperfectly 
civilised. 18sg Macautay ist, Eng. xi. THE 49 Ina few 
weeks he had changed the relative position of all the states 
in Europe. 1860 ‘Tyxoan. Géae, t. ix. 64 The position was 
in some measure an exciting one, 1891 B. Stewart Heat 
§ 67 We are now ina position to discuss the air thermometer. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 392 Arms were extemporised 
for an adequate number of citizens, and thecity was somehow 
put into a position to stand a siege, 

b. Place in the social scale; social state or 


standing; stats; rank, estate. 

1865 ‘Frottore Helton Est, xi, His position in soctety was 
excellent and secure, 1868 Digéy's Voy. AMedit, Pref. 34 
A man of considerable position. 1896 //arfer's Alag. Apr. 
zor/z Vve got a good position now, one that 1'm not 
ashamed to ask you to share. 

e. An official situation, place, or cmpleyment. 

, 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A position ina bank, 1g00 Kiptixc 
in Daily Express 19 June 4/5 With a view to getting him 
a ‘position In the city’. 1g06 Hi esta. Gas. 9 May 2/3 
The old discussion as to the evolution and history of this 
special political position—for up to now it has been that 
rather than an office. 

TIT. 10. atérib. and Comd., as fosttion-velation, 
-value; positionangle = angle of position (7b 3 
position-artillery, heavy ficld-artillery; cf. gz 
of position in 7b; so pesition-battery; position 
error, the variation of a watch when laid in certain 
positions ; position-finder, an apparatus by means 
of which a gunner is enabled to aim a cannon at 
an object not visible to him; position-light, 
a light carried hy a ship which is in company with 
others to indicate its course at night; position 
micrometer: see quot.; T position poet, ? 2 poet 
who compeses short pieces containing definite 
statements (as in commendation of a person). 

1893 Sir R. Bate Story of Su 1790 The angle between the 
pole projected an the Sun's disc and the north point is what 
we call the ‘position angle. 1898 FE. A. Castpsett. (¢ft/e) 
Lectures on * Position ee 1884 I". J. Drivren [atch 
& Clack. 24 Only the finer class of watches..are as a rule 
tested for *position errors. Position errors..are often con- 
founded with a want of isochronism. 1388 Dally News 
16 July 3/3 The sum of 25,000/, was paid to Major Watkin 
for an invention of a *position-finder. 1902 Stoanr Stand, 
Flectr, Dict, 428 The Position Finder is a simplification 
and amplification of the Range Finder. 1899 Daily News 
jo Ang. 6/7 When altering the conrse of his ship, the *posi- 
tion hghts were omitted to be hoisted. 1864 Waster, 
*Posttion-micrameter, a micrometer for measuring angles 
of position, having a single thread or wire which is carried 
round the common focus of the object-glass and eye-glass, 
and in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. 
1s89 Nasurk Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.\ 14 Epitaphers, 
and “position Poets haue wee more thaa a good many. 
1881 Broannouse A/us. Acoustics 383 ‘Yhe "position-relation 
of any two notes forming a given interval is always exactly 
the same, 1849 Orr tr, //remeboldt's Cosmos 11.597 Nine 
figures or characters, according to their *position-value, 
under the name of the system of the abacus. 

Hence Posi'tionless @., without a position. 

1887 W. James in Affnd XT}. 27 Positionless at first, it 
{a particular kind of fecling] no sooner appears in the midst 
of a gang of companions than it is found maintaining the 
strictest position of its owa. 

[f. prec. sh.] 


Position (pozi'fan), w. 

1, frans, ‘Vo put er set in a particular or appro- 
priate pesitien ; to place, 

1827 Cot. HAWKER Diary (1893) I. 151 Had I... positioned 
the birds myself, F could not have hada more glorious oppor- 
tunity. 1874 J. D. teat Croquet Player 15 To Position. 
Aa abbreviation for ‘to place in position ',..‘to place a hall 
in a proper position to make its next point in order’, 1893 
Columbus (Olio) Dispatch 23 Feb. A brace of submarine 
guas in the bows ., positioned so as to discharge their pro- 
jectiles at a depth Bee feet below the water ne, 

b. To determine the position of; to locate. 

188: H.W, Nictiotson J vont Sword to Share vic 40 The 
later geological observation,..positioning the earliest vol- 
canic action, in this group, on the island of Kanai, and the 
latest on that of Hawaii. 

+2. zr, To take up one’s position; to Iny 
down a position or principle. Ods. rare. 

1678 O. Hevwooo Diaries, etc. (1881) FI. 1 
position'd on this thesis. 703 J. RyTHER 
Gos, Pref., He had preached and position‘d. 

ilence Posi‘tioned ff/.a., placed, situated ; having 
or occupying 2 position (social or other); Posi’- 
tioning 74/ sd., putting in position; in Chess, 
arrangement of the men in anadvantagcons position. 

(1867 F. W. Cosens in Athenzuin 29 June 846/3 A very 
rich maiden more highly positioned than himself. 1896 
Cuuvsutre Hastings Chess Tourn. 348 His style of play 
is firm and tenacious, aiming at accurate positioning and 
steady crushing rather than at brilliant attacks or rapid 
finishes, 

Positional (pozi'fanal), a. [f. Position sé. + 
-AL.} Of, pertaining to, or detcrmined by pesition. 

ast Dicces Pantom, 1. xxxiv, Kiv, The conconrse or 
meeting of semblable positionall lines. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep, u. vii, 102 A strange conceit,.. ascribing unto 

lants positionall operations, and after the manner of the 

Loadstone. 1664 Powrr Lap. Philos. ut. 157 A Magnet... 
acquires a new one [Magnetical vigour], according to the 

sitional Laws ia its Refrigeration. 1879 Tuomson & 

ait Nat. Phil. ¥. 1. § 343 A system so constituted that 
the positional forces are proportional to displacements aad 
the motional to velocities. 1881 R. Eusis in Academy 
9 Apr. 2536/1 Why has not Mr. Butler., reproduced the 
Greek metre exactly, or at least with that positional quan- 
tity which seems most nearly to approach it? 1883 D. H. 
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Wuerrer By-IWays of Lit. x. 188 The possessive form in 's 
stands side by side.. with the positional possessive,..God's 
love or the love of God. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dich, Posi- 
tional co-ordinates (Afech.), quaatities, employed to fix 
a system, occurring explicitly in expressions for kinetic and 
potential energies. 


Positive (pe‘zitiv), @ and sé. Ferms: 4 
positif, -ityue, -etyve, 4-5 -itife, 4-7 -itiue, 5 
-ityve, -ytyfe, -atyue, 6 -ytive, -etyfe, 6- 
positive (4-7 poss-). [ME. fositif, a. F. positif 
(13th c. in Llatz.-Darm.) characterized by laying 
down or by being laid down, ad. J. fosi/iv-us, in 
grammar, positive, f. fosét-zs, pa. pple. of pancre to 
place, put, lay down : see -IVE.] 

. adj. 
I, Connected with the notion of formal, explicit, 
or dogmatic laying down of any statement. 

1. Formally laid down or imposed; arbitrarily 
or artificially institnted; preceeding from enact- 


ment or custom; cenventional ; opp. to va/ural. 

1300 Cursor Al. 9433 Pe first lagh was kald ‘o kind’. “pe 
tober has ‘positine "to nam. /é/d. 9449 Pe laghes bath 
pan for-lete, Bath naturel and pe 1380 Wyetir fits. 
(1880) 392 1-hounden oonly bya posityuelawe. 1467-8 Nolls 
of Parit. V. 622/72 All the Lawes of the world ..which 
resteth in thre;..the Lawe of God, Lawe of nature and 
posityve Lawe. 1594 W. Currke Vriall of Bastardie 
(title-p,) A Table of the Leuitical, English, and Positine 
Canon Catalogues. 1644 Butwer Chéiro/. 3 Habits of the 
Hand are purely naturall, not positive. 165: Horses 
Leviath. 1. xxvi, (1839) 271 Again, of positive laws some are 
human, some divine; and of human positive laws, some are 
distributive, some penal. ¢1760 Warsurton Unpubl. Papers 
(1841) 273 The question is.. whether the observation of the 
Sabbath was a natural or positive duty? 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1894) 13.34 In the reign of Queen Anne 
it [copyright] became the subject of positive regulation. 1883 
J. M, Licutwoon (é/¢/e) The Nature of Positive Law, 1902 
Fatanairn Philos. Relig. mt. iv. 5 Positive is public law, 
proclaimed and upheld by some public authority... Founded 
religions are by the very necessities of their origin positive. 

2. Explicitly laid down; expressed without 
qualification ; admitting no question; stated, ex- 
plicit, express, definite, precise; emphatic; + ob- 
jectively certain. 

1598 Stans. A/erry I, 1 di. 4g Ht is as possitine, as the 
earth is firme, that Falstaffe is there. 1599 — /fen. Vy 1V. 
ji. 25. 1655 Futier CA, //fst, 1x. vii. § 27 To..give ia his 
positive answer to the following Articles, 1670 Cotton 
dsprrnon wi. vu. 311 [They] resolv'd in the end upon a posi- 
live night, wherein with four Companies of Swisse to surprize 
him in his own house. ¢ 1709 Lapy M. W. Monracu Let. 
to Mrs. Hewet Nov., Positive orders oblige us to go to- 
morrow. 1999 J. Roanrtson Agric. f'erth 437 A positive 
rotation of crops need not be prescribed in the lease, Se 
to an ignorant peasantry. 1810 Govy. Morrts in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) HI. 254 Positive assertion is not always 
polite. 1827 Jarman Jowell’s Devises (ed. 3) 1. 9 Aa 
express and positive devise cannot be controlled by the 
reason assigned, nor by inference and argument from the 
other parts of the will. 1890 Fremman Morne. Coug. (ed. 2) 
1. App. 7o2 A strong presumption, though it does not reach 
positive proof, 


3. Of persons : Confident in opinion or assertien ; 
convinced, assured, very sure; also, being or 
expressing oneself over-sure ; opinionated, cock- 


sure, dogmatic, dictatorial. 

1665 Pal, Prans. 1, 105 He is pretty positive that..ao 
rational Account can be given. 1702 Porn Fan. § May 
144 Each wondrous positive, and wondrous wise. 1732 
BueKevey Adeiphr. it. § 14 He is positive as to the being 
nf God. 1781 Cowrra Conversat. 146 Where men of judg- 
ment creep and feel their way, The positive pronounce 
without dismay. 1844 Lincaan Asglo-Sar. Ch. (1858) FE. 
i. 9 note, Ussher is positive that the visit occurred. 1875 
Jowett /"ato (ed. 2) ¥. 265 Nor is Socrates positive of any- 
thing hut the duty of enquiry. 1879 Miss Brappon Clon. 
Foot 31. i. 16 Are you sure ?.. Pretty positive. 

II. Unqualificd, unrelated, abselute. 

4. Gram, Applied to the primary form of an 
adjective or adverb, which expresses simple quality, 
without qualificatien, comparison, or relation to 
increase or diminution. (See also B. 1.) 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys(Roxb.) 161 Be twyx them tweyn 
owyth no more to be Than is be twya a posatyve and a 
comparatyve degre. 1591 Percivate Sp. Dict. Biv, The 
comparatine exceedeth the positine. 1669 Minton Granimar 
Wks. (1847) 460/2 There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, the comparative, and superlative. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. techn Al, Positive Degree of Comparison in Grammar, 
is that which signifies the Thing simply and absolutely, with- 
ont comparing it with others; it betoags only to Adjectives. 
1873 Morris “ist. Outl, Eng. Accid. § 109 ‘There are three 
degrees of comparison : the positive, Aig; the comparative, 
higher; the superlative, Aighest. 


5. Having ne relation to or comparison with 
other things; free from qualifications, conditions, 
or reservations ; absolute, unconditional; opposed 


to relative und comparative. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. §& Cr. tt. iii, 70 Patroclus is a foole 

sitine, 1628 T. Srencua Logick 24 A positiue argumeat 
is that which is attributed simply, ena absolutely considere: 
in it selfe: not compared with others. 1713 BerkELey 
Hylas §& Phil. i. Wks. 1871 1. 290 Vou have no idea at all, 
neither relative nor positive, of Matter. 1721 Brao.ey 
Philos. Ace, Wks. Nat. 92 Such as feed upon raw Flesh are 
positive in their Ferocity. x727-qz Cuamners Cyel. s.v., 
Beauty is ao positive thing, but desends on the different 
tastes of the peopte. 1867 Fremman Norn. Cong. 1. v. 428 
Two hills of slight positive elevation, but which seem of con- 
siderable height in the low country. : 


POSITIVE. 


b. collog. That is absolutely what is expressed 
by the sb. ; nothing less than, downright, ‘ perfect’; 
‘ ont-and-out’. 

r8oz Syp. Situ Ws. (1867) 1. 15 Nothing short of 
a positive miracle can make him an acute reasoner. 1838 
Granvitne Spas Gernt. 253 It is impossible for tbe tess bold 
and the timid..to stem the positive mobs by which the 
portico and space before the Mihlbruna are besieged. 1853 
Lytion A/y Novel x. x, You are a positive enigma. 1889 
Gretron Memory's Hark, 47 The excitement, the positive 
panic throughont the town, when the news came, 

III. [aving relation only te matters of fact. 

6. Dealing only with matters of fact and cx- 
perience; practical, realistic; net speculative or 


theoretical. 

Positive philosophy, the philosophic system of Comte: 
= Positivism 1. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam, Wits x. (1596) 140 This 
selfe difference there is between the Senocle-darine and the 
positine, that the one knoweth the canse of whatsoeuer 
Importeth his faculty ; and the other the propositions which 
are verefied, and no more. 1642 Howru Fox, Trav. (Arb.) 
30 The one addicts himselfe for the most part to the study 
of the Law and Canons, the other to Positive and Schoole 
Divinity. 1856 Bacenot Lit, Stud. (1879) Ti. 26 He 
[Gibbon] was what common people call a matter-of-fact 
reader, and ne now-a-days a positive reader. 

1864 F. B. Barron in Soc. Sc. Hew. Mar.214 The teachers of 
the Positive Religion of Humanity hold that all theology has 
beea an attempt of man to explain his relationship to the 
forces of nature to which he is subjected. 1875 BriocEs tr, 
Comte's Syst. Positive Pol. 1. 39 The charge of Materialism 
which is often made against Positive philosophy is of more 
importance. j 

. Dealing with facts, apart from any theory; 
cf. OBJECTIVE a. 3b. rare. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. If. Ixxv. 619 Stating in 

urely positive, or, as the Germans say, ‘objective ', way, 
what the Americans think about the various features of 
their system, : 

ce. Of a cenjunction; Introducing a subordinate 
clause which states a matter of fact, net of hypo- 
thesis; e. g. he did as he wastold; be came decazse 


he was invited. 

1797 Eneycl, Brit. (ed. 3) VIE. 79/2 As to the continu- 
atives, they are either suppositive, such as £/ au} or posi- 
tive, such as decanse, therefore, as, &c. 

7. Actual, rcal; sensible, concrete. rare. 

Positive image = realimage;: see REAL a. 1e. 

183 Brewster Ofties ii, 18 tn concave mirrors there is, in 
all cases, a positive image of the object formed in front of 
the mirror, excepting when the object is placed between the 
principal focus and the mirror, 1856 Mus. Browninc An. 
“Leigh \. 262 The skies themselves looked low and positive, 
As almost you conld touch them with a hand. 1897 W. P. 
Kra £pice § Romance g Its motives of action are mainly 
positive and sensible—cattle, sheep, piracy, abduction, 
merchandise, recovery of stolen goods, revenge. 

IV. Having real existence; epposed to negative. 

8. Consisting in or characterized by the presence 
or possession, and net merely by the absence or 
want, of features or qualities; of an affirmative 


nature. Often opposed to NEGATIVE @. 5. 

1618 E. Exton Exp, Romt. vii (1622) 456 The corrnption 
af nature..is a positive thing, and hath a real being. 1643 
Prvsne Sov. Power Part. iv. App. 130 Here all the kings 
of the Israelites. .are strictly bound by God himself to nega- 
tive and positive conditions, 1729 Buthra Ser. Wks. 
1874 HI. 68 Ease from misery occasioning for some time 
lhe greatest positive enjoyment. 1794 J. Wutton Pézlos. 
Light, ete. 134 Cold is an element as positive as heat; for, 
cold in bodies is the negative of heat, as much as heat is 
the negative of cold. 1838 Dr Moacan £ss. Probab. 122 
The exceptions are forgotten;..it is the character of nega- 
tive events to lay less firmly told of the miad than positive 
ones. 1858 O, W. Hotmes Ant. es vill, There are 
blondes who are such simply by deficiency of coloring 
matter,—aegative or tvashed blondes. .. There are others 
that are shot through with golden light, with taway or 
fulvous tinges in various degree,—fosttive or stained blondes, 
dipped in yellow sunbeams. 1867 A. Baaay Sir C. Barry vi. 
185 Relieved by positive colour. 

b. Of a term, etc.: Denoting the presence or 


possession, as opposed to the absence, of a quality. 

1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 2 Terms are either positive or 
negative. 2855 Dain Senses §& fati. i. § 2 2 2it is 
desirable to possess, in addition to this negative definition, 
++a positive definition, or a specification of the quality or 
qualities that appertain to the phenomena designated mind. 
1897 E.R. Conner Bas. Farth ii. 66 Negative forms of 
speech and thonght are continually employed to express 
positive ideas, ‘Discord ', ‘disuaion', ‘anarchy’, have a 
very positive meaning. — 4 

9, Ale, Of a quantity: Greater than zere; nddi- 
tive: the opposite ef NEGATIVE a.6. Sostlive sign: 
the sign +, used to mark a positive quantity. 

1704 J. Wares Lex. Techn. 1, Positive Quantities in 
Algebra, are such as are of a Real and Afhrmative Nature, 
and either have, or are supposed to have the Affirmative or 
Positive Sign + before them. 1743 Emerson F/uxfous 74, 
Ais any positive whole Number greater than 0. 1827 
Hutton Course Math, }. 167 When a quantity is found 
without a sign, it is understood to be positive, or have the 
sign + prefixed. 1865 Tytor Aarly fist, M/au. i. 2 Cases 
in which the result of progress has not been positive in 
adding, but negative in taking away. F ; 

b. Hence: Reckoned, situated, or tending in 
the dircctien which (naturally or arbitrarily) is 
taken as that of increase, progress, or onward 
motion. The opposite of NEGATIVE a. 8. , 

1893 Maxwaul. Electr. § Magn. 1. 24 If the actual rotation 
of the earth from west to east is taken positive. 1875 
Bensett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 677 Its negative heliotropism 


POSITIVE. 


is. .only a special ease of positive heliotropism, 1893 Sir R. 

Bans. Story of Sun 170 The angle between the pole projected 
on the Sun’s dise and the notth point..is reckoned as posi- 
tive if it lies towards the left, that is, to the east, 

10, #lecty. Applied to that form of electricity 
which is produced by rubbing glass with silk; 
vitreous: opposed to Necative a. 7, (For the 
reason of this use see quot. 1812.) 

1755 B. Martin Vag. -Irts & Seé. 322 What they had 
observed of positive and negative Electricity. 1770 
Priestcey in PAle, Travs, LX. 197 The result’ was in- 
variably the same, whether they and the rod were loadcd 
with positive or negative electricity. 1822 Sir IL Davy 
Chent. Phitos, 127 The terms negative and positive electii- 
city have been likewise adopted on the idea that the ph- 
nomena depend upon a pecuiiar subtile fluid which becomes 
in exeess in the vitreous and deficient in resinous bodies. 
1839 Penny Cyc. XIV, 2838/1 It will be easy to observe the 
analogy between the mutual relations of the two magnet- 
isms [Austral and Boreal], and those of positive with nega- 
tive electricities. 1876 Price & Sivewriont Telegraply 

By an arbitrary conventinn the electricity excited on glass 
if. been called positive, while that excited on sealing-wax 
has been called negative. All electrified bodies are either 
positively or negatively electrified, F 
Aig. 1831 Carcyin Sart, Res. i. x, Drudgism the Nega- 
tive, Dandyism the Positive: one attracts hourly towards it 
and appropriates all the Positive Klectricity of the nation 
(namely, the Money thereof); the other is equally busy with 
the Negative (that is to say the Hunger). 

b. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by the 
presence or production of, positive electricity 3 spec. 
noting that member of a voltaic couple whieh is 
most aeted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds. 

1808 Med, Frit. XUX. 191 Oxygen and acids..are natit- 
rally negative ; hydrogen and inflammable bodies, in general, 
and alkalies, positive, 3812 Sin H. Davy Chews, Philos. 321 
Oxygene will separate at the positive surface, and small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface, 1835 
Jj. Ssitu Panorama Se. & Art W. 243 Hoa tourmalin be 
cut into several parts, ench piece will have its positive and 
negative poles, corresponding to the positive and negative 
sides of the original stone. 1836-41 Breanne Chem. (ed. 5) 
255 The eonductor to which the cushion is attached is called 
the negative conductor; the other collects the electricity cf 
the glass, and is called che positive conductor. 1876 Preece 
& Sivewricut sehen ene 12 The zincis named the positive 
plate or element, the copper the negative plate or element. 
1885 Watson & Bursurv Math Th. Electr. & Magu. 1, 
243 From 284° to 330° iron is positive to copper and negative 
to lead; above 330° lead is positive to copper and negative 
to iron. 1904 West. Gas. 14 Dec, so/2 ‘The bare [rail] 
running down the centre of the track being the return or 
negative, and the protected one at the side the ‘live’ or 
positive rail, : 

ll. Magnetism. Applied to the north-seeking 
pole of a magnet, and the corresponding (south) 
pole of the earth, or the direction in which such a 
pote is impelled by another or by an electric 
enrrent. 

1849 Mas, Somprvit.te Conner. Phys. Se. xxx, (ed. 8) 351 
All the phenomena of magnetism, like those of electricity, 
may be explained on the hypothesis of one ethereal fluid, 
which is condensed or redundant in the positive pole, 1873 
Maxwe it Electr. & Afagn. (1881) UL. 19-20 In speaking of a 
line of magnetie force we shall always suppose it to be 
traced from magnetie south to magnetic north, and shat! eall 
this direetion positive. In the same way..the end of the 
magnet which points north is reckoned the positive end. 
We shall consider Austral magnetism, that is, the magnetisin 
of that end of a magnet which points north, as positive. 

b. fig. (from to and 11. Cf, PoLe 56,2 9.) 

1816 CoLerincr Lay Sevue. 331 Of the positive pole, on 
the other hand, language to the following purport is the 
usual exponent. 1844 Emerson £ss., Char. Wks. [Bohn) 
Ul, 333 Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive and 
negative pole. 

12. Optics. & Of a double-refracting crystal: 
Having the index of refraction of the extraordinary 
ray greater than that of the ordinary ray ; opposed 
to NEGATIVE @, 9 a. 

1831 Brewster Oftics xvii. § 90. 147 In some [erystals] 
the extraordinary ray is refracted towards the axis..while 
in others it is refracted from the axis. In the first case the 
axis is called a positive axis of double refraction. £é7d, 
xxii, 196 The positive crystals, such as zircon, ice, ete, 
¢186§ J. Wytne in Cire. Sc. 1. 79/2 Of some bodies possessing 
positive axes, we may mention quartz, iee, &c.; whilst Ice- 
Jand spar, ..prussiate of potass, &e., have negative axes. 

b. Positive eyepiece: an eyepiece consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses having their convex sides 
facing each other, in which the object is viewed 
beyond both lenses. Cf. NEGATIVE @. 9 b. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sc., ete.s.v. Telescope, The two lenses 
are usually plano-convex, with the convex faces towards the 
object-glass,,. This eye-piece is usually called the negative 
eyepiece, from its having the image seen by the eye behind 
the held-giass [i. e. between the field-glass and the eye-glass] ¢ 
-.Another modification..is called the positive eye-piece, 
because the image observed is before both lenses |i.e. 
between the field-glass and the object-glass}. 1867 Hocc 
Microse.\. it. 51 The positive eye-piece gives the best view 
of the micrometer. " 

e, Said of a visual image of the same colour or 
luminosity as the original sense-impression. 

a L. Hite Man. Huns Physiol, xxxv. 439 On waking 
in the morning in a dark room strike a match, and imme- 
aa blow it out ; a positive after-image of the light per- 
sists for a moment and then gradually dies away, 

13. Photogr. Showing the lights and shades as 
seen in nature. Opposed to NEGATIVE a. 10. 

1840 Sir J. Herscury in Proc. Ray. Soc. WV. 206 In order 
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to avoid circumlocution the author employs the terms José 
tive and negative to express respectively pictures in which 
the lights and shades are the same as in nature..and in 
which they are opposite; that is, light representing shade, 
and shade light. 1841 Fox ‘FaLsor Aa of Patent No. 
8842 The portrait, .is a negative one, and from this a posi- 
tive copy may be obtained. 1859 Getnick & Vivas Maint, 
11g The artist works upon a very faint positive ‘ impression’, 
. and entirely covers it with body colour, or equally opaque 
coloured crayons, with the express intention of concealing 
the tone of the photograph. 1881 Luprnock in Va/are 1 Sept. 
4to/2 He.. by nbtaining a negative rendered it possible to 
take off any number of positive, or natural, copies from one 
original picture, 

V. Adapted to be placed or set down (literally), 

14. Positive organ: a small organ, orig. app. 
portable, but placed npon a stand when played 
.as distinct from a Aorfatize organ, which could be 
played while being carried in provession) ; often 
used formerly as an addition to the large organ in 
a chnreh (the same as chair organ or Coin ORGAN 
in its early form’, and recently revived in some 
churches. 

1727-41 Cramnrns Cyl. sv. Organ, Chureh organs con- 
sist of two parts, viz. the main body uf the organ, called the 
great organ; and the positive, or little organ, which is 
asmall buffet, usually placed before the great organ. 1879 
Strainer Waste of Piéle 155 The positive organ in our 
churehes and halls, and the portative Larrel-organ. 1g00 
Oxford Times 26 May 7/5 Wytham. All Saints’ Church. 
Opening of new ‘positive’ organ. 1g0g -ldAenxn & July 
tal (Church Hist, Exhib, St. Nibans) The Positive organ 
here shown has four stops, and is c/rxea 1600; this was a 
larger instrument, and was placed on a stand during use, 
but it could be moved abort when required. 

B. sé. (absol. or cllipt. use of the adj.) 

1, Gram. The positive degree (see A.4 5 an 
adjective or adverb in the positive degree. 

1530 Patscr. Intiod. 23 We..forme our comparative, anil 
superlalyves ont of our posytives, ¢16z0 A. Hume 27, 
Tonge (1865) 30 ‘Vhe positive is the first position of the 
noun; as, soft, hard. 1755 Jounson Dict, Gram, Of adjec- 
tives... The termination in /s/ may be accounted in some 
sort_a degree of comparison, by which the signification is 


diminished below the positive, as Aéach, béackish, 1876 
Mason fing. Grazn (ed. 21) § 108 Some adjectives which 


are comparatives in origin are now used as positives. 

2. That which has an actual existence, or is 
capable of being aflirmed ; a reality. 

1620 ‘I, Gaancrr Div. Logike 93 Mere is not one posi- 
tiue, or being opposed to another contrarie positive, or 
being,.. but the affirmation, position, being thereof, is 
opposed to negation, deposition, annthilation, not. being 
thereof. 1642 K. Beoone Eng. Efise. 1. v.21 White and 
Blacke indeed are Both positives, but so is not Evil, 1878 
C.J. Vaucnan Earnest Words 145 Uf these are not mere 
names and ideas, but realities, and facts, and positives. 

+3. That which arbitrarily or absolutely pre- 
seribes or determines. Ods. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr, N_ 7. Rom. vii. 8 A great num- 
ber of Legal Positives and Ceremotials had never obliged 
me. 1732 WaterbLann Seriph, Vind. it. 37) Positives... 
while under Precept, cannot be slighted without slighting 
Morals also, 

4. Elliptically or contextually for fositive guau- 
tily (see A. g); fositive conjunction {sce A. 6¢); 
posttive plate, metlal,ete. (see A. Tob); fositite organ 
(see A. 14); fosetive colour (see A. 8); etc. 

1706 W. Jones Syu. Padmar, Matheseos 35 To Connect 
a Negative and a Positive, is to make the one destroy the 
other, [1727-41 Cuampers Cyci., Positive, in music, denotes 
the little organ usually behind, or at the foot of the organist, 
played with the same wind.] 1751 Tlarris ¢/evazes 11. ii. (1765) 
244 The Snppositives denote Connection, but assert not 
actual Existence ; the Positives imply both the one and the 
other. 1881 Spottiswoope in Nature 6 Oct. 5490/2 The 
carbon which would be connected with the copper element 
of a Grove battery,..and which is ealled_ the positive, is the 
one more rapidly consumed, 1885 A. J. HtpKtxs in Grove 
Diet. Alus. WV. 303/2 The organs are Orgel (with 3 divisions 
of pipes), Positive (a chamber organ), Regale (a reed organ), 
and Portative (pipe regal), 1899 Darly News 7 Feb. 6/3 
The picture is light in key, but though devoid of positives, 
save in the faint blue background, it is not really colourless, 

5. Photogr. picture in which the lights and 
shadows are the same as in nature: opposed to 
NEGATIVE 5d. 8. 

1853 Fann Herald 3 Dee, 510/2 To obtain from those 
pictures good printsor positives, 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. 
Cheut, (ed. Taylor) 188 Collodion Positives are sometimes 
termed direct, because obtained by a single operation. 

lence (sonce-wads.) Positive v., (2) trans. to 
affirm positively, assert ; (4) to produce a positive 
picture of; Positl-val @., see quot.; Po'sitivize 
v, érans., to render positive or real. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 43, 1 may safely positive it, and 
say, that neither his Higbness..nor the Parliament..might 
part with their Powers. 1 Sata London up to Date ii. 
17 Being focussed, negatived, and positived in that apparel, 
1865 J. Grote AMorad tteals (1876) 13 For contrast to read 
in its adjective sense, I shall sometimes use the word fosi- 
tival. #bid. 93 The notion of the summum bonum was 
very early de- dealized or positivized, and it was considered 
that nothing could. .be considered to answer to this descrip- 
tion except tangible, measurnble, describable pleasure. 


Positively (przitivli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2,] 
In a positive manner. 

1. Definitely, expressly, explicitly, directly, down- 
right ; with assurance or confident assertion. 

1593 Nasne Christ's F. 83b, [ positinely affirme it (the 
Plague] is for sinne. 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb) 49 
Some of the approvedst Antiquaries positively hold the 


POSITIVISM. 


Originall Language of the Celts ..to be Welsh. 1699 
Bexttrv Phad. 90, Ido not pretend ta pass my own Judg- 
ment, or to determin. positively on cither side. 1730 1n 
Swift's Lett. (:766) 11. 121 Vou would not so positively 
affirm this fact..without knowing the certain truth. 1800 
Wed. Frué. W. 139 Mad he positively contradicted my 
assertion, | could have answered and confitted him in one 
word. 1849 Macactay Jit. Ang. i. 1. 33 .\ large body of 
Protestants. .regarded prelacy as positively untaw ful. 

2. Not comparatively or relatively; absolutely, 
simply ; in itself. 

1597 Bacon Cond rs Goat § Heilé vi, Fas. (Ard) 146 The 
good or euil. .may be esteemed good or euil comparatiuely 
and not positively or simply, 1871 Frensan Vor. Cong, 
TY. xviii, 220 ‘The original town occnpied the end of a post- 
tively smail, hut in that flat region, considerable, ridge of 
higher ground overlyoking the river at its feet. 

3. Iu an affirmative, real, or actual manner; in 
relation to what is, as distingnished from what is 
not; actually ; opposed to wevatieedy. 

1668 Witkixs Read Char. jog Prepositions .. signifying 
some respect of Cause, Place, Time, or other circumstance 
either Positively or Privatively. 1683 D. A. clré Converse 
116 Vhey are rather not civil than positively incivil. 1776 
Paint Com. Seuse itzgt) 5 Society is produced by our 
wants, and government by uur wickeduess; the former 
promotes our happiness positively, by uniting our affections; 
the latter negatively, by restraining our vices. 

4, a. Hlectr. With positive clectricity, 

1747 Pransiuin Lett, ete. Wks. 1849 We 1f6 Jlence have 
ailisen some new terms among us; we say 1 land bodies 
like circuumstanced) is electrized pasitively ; Ay negatively. 
Or rather, Bis clectrized pls; A, etinus, 1770 Tiles tley 
in Pie, Lrans, LX. 197 The result was invariably the 
same... whether the jar was charged positively or negatively. 
1832 Vat. Philos. Electric. it. $49. 13(U.K. Sve.) When- 
ever they [bodies] contain a quantity of fluid greater than 
this, they are said to be positively electrified, or to have 
positive electricity. 1873 Maxwetn “éectn 4 Jlagn. 1. 4 
A positively electrified surface. oe : 

b. In the direction taken as positive or primary. 

1875 Bexnett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 677 In the ivy .. the 
internodes are positively helivtropic when young, but nega- 
tively when uld before growth ceases. Jéid. [eee Heuto- 
TROPIC). : J 

5. Absolutely, actually, really; indeed, in trath, 
trnly. (Qualifying the statement.) 

17.. SHEWIDAN Sef. Scand. ti, So, Maria, you see your 
lover pursues you; positively you sha'n’t escape, 1823 
Foster in Life § Cory, (1846) T1521 This edition has under- 
gone positively the last revisal, 1859 Mrs. Canustr Lett, 
(1883) F11. 2 Positively, it took away my breath. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker A. Aurafe 159 His Excellency positively hates the 
sight of him. 

Positiveness (ppzitivnés), [f. as prec + 
-NE53.] The quality of being positive. 

+1. Reality of existence; actuality, affirmative 


nature. Ods. 

1668 Wikis Real Char, ite i § 3. 23 Positiveness, 
Thesis. 1678 Norrts Codd, J/Zsc. (1699) 302 The Po-itive- 
ness of Sins of Omission, is inthe Habitude of the Will only. 

2. Subjective certainty; confidence, assuiance ; 
expression of assuredness; dogmatism, obstinacy. 

1679 Davoren 7 roils §& Cress. Ep. Ded, Ue was brave 
without Vanity, and knowing without Mositiveness. 1711 
Countrey-Man's Let. to Curat 76 Positiveness withont 
Proof is Intolerable. 1809 W. bevinc Anickerd, 1. iv, (1349) 
53 Authors who, from the positiveness of their assertions, 
seem to have heen eye-witnesses of the fact. 1885 Ranney 
in Afarfer's May. Mar. 640/1 The function of these... fibres 
is not yet determined with positiveness, ; 

b. Definiteness, directness, peremptoriness. 

1736 Carter Ormonde 1. 239 If spot the literal positive. 
ness of the King's directions we had immediately trans- 
mitted them to the commissioners. 


Positivism (pe‘zitiviz'm). fad. F. posttivisme 
(Comte), f. fosttef, -’ve, Positive: see -1sm; fa 
philosophie positive being Comte’s name for his 


system. r 

La philosophie positive oceurs first in St. Simon /xtrod, 
awe Trav, Scientif, Euvres 1,198 Connie's Philosophie 
positive vol. L was published in 1330.} 

1, A system of philosophy elaborated by Auguste 
Comle from 1830 onwards, which recognizes only 
positive facts and observable phenomena, with the 
objective relations of these and the laws that de- 
termine them, abandoning all inquiry into canses 
or ultimale origins, as belonging to the theological 
and metaphysical stages of thought, held to be now 
superseded ; also a religions system founded upon 
this philosophy, in which the object of worship is 
IInumanity considered as a single corporate being. 

1864 Brimiev £ss., Comte's Positive Philos. 330 We are 
obliged to conclude, then, that positivism in M. Comte's 
hands, while pretending to take npon itself the regulation 
of human conduct, fails to furnish a guiding principle for 
either individuals or societies. 1868 (¢/¢/e) A General view 
of Positivism. Translated from the French of Auguste 
Comte, by J. H. Bridges. 1866 J. Martixrau £ss. 1. at 
Such deification of mortals..is the avowed religion of poste 
tivism. [1868 (Nov. 8) Huxiey Phys. Basis Life Lay 
Serm, (1833) x40 In fact M. Comte’s philosophy in practice 
might be compendiously described as Catholicism minus 
Christianity. (Often referred to as ‘Huxley’s well-known 
description ‘or ‘definition of Positivism '].] 1875 Brioces 
tr, Comte's Syst. Positive Potity ¥. 264 In the conception 
of Humanity the three essential aspects of Positivism, 1ts 
subjective principle, its objective dogma, and its practical 
object, are prited: 1892 Nfonist 1}, 261 Positivism i. ¢ the 
representation of facts without any admixture of theory or 
mythology, is an ideal which in its purity perhaps will never 
be realised. 146 


POSITIVIST. 


2. a. Definiteness, peremptoriness. bb. Cer- 


tninty, assurance: = PosiTIVENESS 2. 

1854 Gro. Exior Fenerbach's Essence Chr. (1881) 32 Israel 
is the most complete presentation of Positivism in religion. 
1870 LowkLn cloong my Bhs. Ser. 1 (1873) 150 The meta- 
physicians can never rest till they have ee their watch to 
pieces and have arrived at a happy positivism as to its 
structure, though at the risk of bringing it toano-go. 1874 
P. Saytur Our Uther. vo xxi. 415 The Doctor .. adopts that 
with positivism. 1894 E. H. Barker Jivo Sawuners in 
Guyenue 404 The decision and positivism of the Roman 
character. ar qe 

Positivist (ppzitivist). [ad. F. fositivisie, f. 
as pree.; see -IST.} An adherent or supporter of 
Positivism ; a Comtist. 

2854 Brimcey Fss., Comste's Positive Philos. 324 A post- 
tivist would answer. .that conscious ignorance is better than 
chimerical fancies, which not only themselves mislead, hut 
prevent the growih of true doctrine. 1868 Sat. Kev. 25 Apr. 
54t/2 Christians and Positivists are agreed in acknowledging 
the higher virtues of self-sacrifice. 

b. adirih, or as adj. 

1858 Brit. O. Rev. LVI. 440 The smallest vestry .. would 
be quite sufficient to hold all the Positivist Rarninaees in 
the largest county of England. 1880 Cho. (Wordd 8 Jan. 25/2 
The Positivist creed, stated in its best form, is that man’s 
chief end is to glorify man and to enjoy himself now. 1889 
HUuxcev in 19¢4 Cent, Feb. 1gt The incongrnons mixture of 
had science with eviscerated papistry, out of which Comte 
manufactured the Positivist felnine: tgoo W. L. Courtnry 
Idea of Trag. 61 Auguste Comte, the Positivist philosopher, 
added to the list of sciences the most modern praises 

Positivistic (pezitivisstik), a [f. pree. + -1¢.] 

l. Of or pertaining to positivists; of the nature 
of positivism. 

1875 N. Avter, Rew. CXX, 280 A positivistic, yet anti- 
Comtian spirit. 2898 Contemp. Rez. Sept. 421 Roherty is 
professedly a naturalistic, or positivistic, sociologist. 

2. Characterized by positiveness. 7@72. 

1893 F. Apams New Hgypt 36 There was abundance of 
pretty red herrings here to draw themselves across the trail 
of a direct and positivistic pursuit of the real game. 

Positivity (ppziti-viti). [f. Positive + -1Ty, 
ch BF. positivitd, -e/é.] The quality, character, or fact 
of being PosiTIVE in various senses; positiveness. 

2659 EI. Flickman (¢/f/e) A Justification of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen: Shewing That they are not Selfe-condemned for 
denying the Positivity of Sin. 1678 Gate Cré. Gentiles WI. 
8 We grant .. that sin is nota mere nothing, hut has some 
kind of logic positivitie or notional entitie, so far as to render 
it capable of being the terme of a proposition. 1741 Watts 
improv, Mind (1801) 75 Courage and positivity are never 
more necessary than on such an occasion. 1842 Fraser's 
Wag. X XVI. 737 The most positive man I ever met with... 
‘There is positivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern 
features. 1858 Mayne Argos. Lex, Posrtirty, term for 
the state of a body which manifests the phasnomena of 
positive electricity. 187: Mortunv Crit, A/fse. Ser. Carlyle 
21g That truly free and adequate positivity which accepts 
all things as parts of a natural or historic order. 

+b. A positive or real thing as opposed to 
a mere negation; an actuality. Ods. rare. 

168: Relig. Cleric’ 36 That Immaterial, Infinite and the 
like, were negatives indeed in words,..but properly and in 
themselves they were ahsolute positivities, 

Positor (pezite:). [a. L. positor one who 
places, agent-n. from ponére, fosit-um to place.] 

+1. ? An examiner: = Poser! 1, Ods. 

1ss7 Baxter-dks. St. Andrews (1903) 10 James hay.. 
examinyt be dauid mylis positor, thomas steyne [etc.]. 

+2. One who gives security for another. Ods. 7are. 

1584 J. Newsery Let. from Goa in Haklnyt Moy. (1589) 
211 Both the money and goods should be delinered into the 
positors hands. 

+3, One who posits, maintains, or affirms. Oés. 

1598 Fiortio, Posttore, a positor, an affirmer. 

4. Aled. (See quot.) Also ealled refosttor. 

1890 Bintancs Aled, Dict, Uterine positor, instrument 
used to correct displacement of the uterus. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc, Lex, . 

|| Positum (pp‘zitém). [L., pa. pple. of parére 
to place, put, lay. In med. Logie, that which is 
laid down as a basis for reasoning, the thing sup- 
posed, assumed, or taken for granted.] The thing 


laid down, Zé2. or fig. 

1730 Firupinc Temple Bean v. xiv, Young P... Suppose 
the /ostteu: bhe—The woman is but half pee eat it 
follow, Ergo, she is awake? Sir Av. The Posttuu is 
£20,009—ergo--I will swear any thing. 

_tPorsiture. Ods. [a. obs, F. fositure (1547 
in Godef.) ad. L. fositira position, posture, J. 
Ponere, posit- to place: cf. also Posture] 

1. The fact of being placed; placing, position, 
or situation ; place, locality. 

1600 Hottano Livy xxxv. xxviii. 904 To view and con- 
sider the situation and positure of the place on all sides. 
1610 Hracev Sf. Ang. Crife oe iv. xxiii. (1620) 173 A 
temple that shonld haue excelled all the rest in height of 
positure and magnificence of fabricke. 1668 W. Burton 
ftin, Anton, 177 A station of very uncertain positure. 
1685 If. Morr Paralip. Prophet. xxxii, 288 Area equal to 
the others, and of the like positure with the others. 

2. = PosTore sé. 1. 

1614 Rateion fist, World 11. v. iti. $16. 451 Idols,. in 
such habit and positure as if they were fighting, 1625 T. 
Gonwin Aloses & Aaron (1655) 63 The positure of the chern- 
hims was such that their faces were each towards the other. 
1674 Perry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 122 Supposing eve 
Body to have a Figure or Positure of its own, out of whic! 
it may be disturhed by External Force. 1706 Puitutrs, 
Positure, Disposition, as The Positure of the Soul, 
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b. <isiro/, Relative position (of the planets, etc.). 

1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 116 Wee attributeth all 
to the climate, and positure of the heavens. 1616-6: Hoty- 
pay Persins 331 The astrologers observe in that point the 
positure of the celestial constellations, that is the state of 
the planets amongst themselves, as also the fixed stars, 
1800 CoLrrioce Piceolor. w.i, re The scheme, and most 
auspicions positure Parts o'er my head. 

3. A law, or prineiple laid down; = Posrrion 
sh. 2. rare, 

1624 J. Hewes Surv. Eng, Tongue Aiv, The Rules and 
Positnres of Grammar, /d/d. Bj, The chiefe end of onr 
Rules and Positures. ‘ . 

Posnet (pp'snét). Now arch. and dia’, Forms: 
4 posti-, possy-, 4-5 poste-, 4-6 posse-, 5 posec- 
net, 4-6 posnette, 5-6 pos(s)enett, postnet, 5-7 
possnet, posnett, 7 posnit, poss-, postnett; 
4-posnet. [ME. fossenet a. OF. pogonnel, pocene?, 
dim. of fogon pot, vase, cup. Hence W. fosnedid.} 

A small metal pot or vessel for boiling, having 


a handle and three fect. 

1327 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 114, j postinet pro 
hostill. 1330 tec E.vch. Kv R. 24/18 Item vn possenet ge 
poise x. li: merche de mesme la_merche. 1353 H/#d John 
de Penveth in Test. Karteol. 2 Cum una olia enea et par- 
vam posnet. 1382 Wvyctir 2 Chron. xxxv. 13 Forsothe 
pesible hoostis thei seetheden in posnettis, and cawdrones, 
and pottis. ?¢1390 Form of Cury in Warner Axtig. Cudin, 
(1791) 14 Do the flesh therwith in a possynet, and styre it. 
rgto &. 7. H7flls (1882) 17 Also a postnet bat y lent hym. 
¢31420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 10 Welle alle togedur in a 
posnet; In service forthe pou schalt hit sett. 1442 Notting. 
ham Rec. \t, 178 Unum poscenet, pretii xvjd. 1459-60 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 89 Item iij possenettez et iij 
Chawfers, etc. 1612 in Antiguary Jan. (1906) 28 In the 
Kytchin. sixe brasse potts, eighte kettles, four postnetts. 
21648 Dicny Closet Open. (669) 136 In a Possnet set it upon 
a clear lighted Char-coal-fire, 1710 Sterte Tatler No. 245 
eo A Silver Posnet to hutter Eggs, 1863 Mrs. Toocoon 
lorks. Dial., Set the posnet on to boil the potatoes. 1895 
Scribner's Mag, Sept. 345/2 ‘The great number of pewter 

lates,..teapots, posnets and porringers still found in okl 
homes in New England. 

Posolo-gic, a. rare". = next. 

1864 WensteER, Posologic, pertaining to posology. 

Posological (ppsilp'dgikal), a. [f. F. poso- 
fogigue (in medical sense) (sce PosoLocy) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to posology (in either sense). 

1. Aled. Pertaining to qnantities or doses of drugs. 
, 1803 Med. Frnd. X. 278 The Editor has..given a copious 
index, a reference to the cases, a posological table, and other 
helps, 1876 BartitoLow Mat. Med. (1879) 110 It must he 
given in larger doses than the posological tables authorize. 

2. (In Bentham’s use.) Pertaining to the science 


of quantity ; mathematical. 


1816 Bextuam Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 85 Division of 


Somatics into Posological (Pososcopic) Somatics, and Poio- 
logical (Poioscopic) Somatics, 1831 — Alemorandum-Bh. 
ibid. XI. 72 Abstraction is2. Posological: 2. Logical. 

Posologist (posp'lodgist). wonce-wd. [f. next: 
see -18T.] One who compounds doses. 

1831 Svo. Smitu J ks. (1850) 568 Subtle compounder, frau- 
dulent posologist, did not you order me a drachm of this 
medicine ? : ein 

Posology (posplédzi). [ad. F. fosofogie (in 
medical sense), f. Gr. reaos how much + -Locy.] 

l. That department of medicine which relates lo 
the quantities or doses in which drugs should be 


administered. 

1823 Crass Zechnol. Dict., Posology, that part of the art 
of medicine which teaches the right administration of doses. 
1898 Kev. Brit. Pharm. 57 \ndex and Posology. 

. Used by Bentham for the science of quantity, 


i.e. mathematics, 

1811-31 Bextuam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 287/2 By 
the Greek-sprung word fosolagy, the science of quantity, 
may, it is believed, and if so, now for the first time, not 
ink posiely be distinguished, 1816 — Chrestomathia, ibid. 
VUHI. 85 For an eqnivalent to Posological Somatics, may 
be employed the single-worded appellative Posology. 1861 
Sat, Rev, 22 June 645 We hope that the distinguished 
editors.. will not attempt..to substitute in their respective 
universities this meagre Posology for the somewhat unde- 
fined, but less empty abstractions which have hitherto 
passed under the name of Logic. 


|| Pospolite (pespe'lite). [Polish posfo-lite adj. 
neuter, ‘general, universal’, as sb. = fosfolile 
ruszente general levy.} The Polish militia, con- 
sisting of the nobility and gentry summoned to 


serve for a limited time. 

1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3333/2 That the King should call 
together the Pospolite he is, all the oe al the King- 
dom. 1763 //ist. Europe in Aun, Keg, 46/1 Their military 
force consists chiefly, in the Posfodite, that is, the whole 
body of the gentry. 1822 Zadar. Nev. XXXVI 493 They 
continued ..to regard the /’ospoltte..as the impenetrable 
bulwark of the Commonwealth. a 1859 De Quincey Posth, 
Ns, (1891) 1. 58 But this unwieldy pospodite was far from 


meeting David's secret anxieties, 
Poss (pes), v7. Now only dial. [Origin 
uncertain, 


Possibly identical with *Juss, pa.t. puste (a. F. pousser to 
Pus) which appears ¢1300; the later form push appears 
rarely in 15th c., but is common after 1525. The form posshken 
in Langland may be cine renal orfoss; hut the vowel-change 
of % to ois not easily explained. The senses also coincide 
only partially with hace of push; and, in sense 3, ad has 
much of the aspect of an onomatopeic formation. Perhaps 
it was an onomatoperic modification of the French vb.] 

1. ¢rans. To drive or thrust with a forcible or 


POSSE. 


violent impact; to dash or toss with a blow or 


| stroke; to knock: often expressing the action of 


| 
| 


waves on n boat, ete. Also fg. 

€1374 Cnaucer Jyroylus 1. 415 Pus possed to and fro. Al 
sterles with-Inne a bot am I Middis the see, bytwixe wyndis 
too. 1377 Lanct. ?. PZ B. Prol. rgr A cat..pleyde wip 
hem perilouslych and possed hem abonte. ¢ 1385 Ciraucer 
ZL. G. W, 2420 (Phillis) The se..possith hyny now vp now 
doun, ¢1400 Nom. Kose 4479 ‘Thus am 1 possed up and 
doun With dool, thought, and confnsioun, ¢140a Lype. 
Compl. Bl. Kut. 236 And thus, betwixe twayne, 1 possed 
am, and all forcast in payne. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
iv. ix. (1869) 181 In my bal day and niht I hane more ioye 
pan in al my fader tanhte me..; 1 e it, j handele it, 
jpleye per with. 1513 Dovctas ners xu. v. 903 Chorineus 
- syne with hys kne him possit with sic ane plat, That on 
the erd he spaldit him all flat. 182g Brocxetr WV. C. Gloss. 
s. v., ‘Aw poss'd him ower heed 

+b. To push, shove, move by pressure. Ods. 

1440 Prop. Parv. 410/2 Posson, or schowe forthe (A. 
pacyn, /. pressyn, or showen), pedéo. Posson, presson, or 
schowe togedur, frudo. A 

2. adsol. or intr. To thrust, to drive; to thrust 


or push @/ something with a weapon. 

a3jo0 A’. /forn 1011 (Camb. MS.) Pe se bigan to posse Rizt 
in to Westernesse. ¢3q00 Langland’s P, Pl. A. vu. 96 Mi 

louh-pote schal he my pyk and posshen [t. 7. to posse] atte 

ootes. 1513 Dovcias A nets x. xii. 116 Possand at hym 
wyth his stalwart speyr. 

3. érans. To pound, beat down flat, squash ; sfec. 
to beat or stamp (clothes, ete.) in water with a 
heavy pestle-like instrument, ‘or to trample or 
stamp them with the feet, in the process of washing. 

1611 Coter., Afettre a la flac, to..squash, clap, or posse 
downe, 1615 MARKHAM “xg. /7ousew. N. Vv. (1668) 138 Take 
it forth, posse it, rinse it, and hang it up. 1677 THoressy 
Corr, (ed. Hunter) 11. 433 Nasty women possing clothes 
with their feet. 1825 Brocxrir A.C. Gloss. (1829) s.¥., 
‘To ‘poss clothes’ in what is called a Poss-tub. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Poss, to dash, to shake anything violently in 
the water. : P 

+4. intr. To splash, or tramp with splasbing, 
in wet mnd or water. Ods. 

1575 Gamm, Gurton 1. iv, To dyg and delue in water, 
mye and claye, Sossing and possing in the durte. 1576 
Fremixc Panopl, Epist. 306 This it is to posse in puddles. 

Hence (dia/.) Poss sé.), an act of ‘ possing’, 
a thrust or knock; comd. poss-kit, poss-tub, a 
large tub in which clothes are ‘possed’ with a 
poss-stiek in washing. Possing vé/. s4., also 


attrib. fossing-1ud. 

1612 Cotcr., Cudassé,. that hath receined an arse-posse, or 
fallon the arse. 1821 Alachkw. Alag. VIII. 432 ‘Vhe good 
old fashion.. When donble-girded ‘ possing tubs ' were made. 
1828 Poss-tnb [see 3]. 1855 Roninson Whitey Gloss., Poss- 
4it, a large tub or barrel in which linen is ‘ possed' in hot 
water. The operation of possing..is performed by means 
of a staff with a thick knob at the immersed end, and a 
cross piece for a handle at the top. 1863 Mrs. Toocoon 
Forksk. Dial. Give the linen a good poss in the peggy 
tub. 1894 Mesto. Gaz. 26 Sept. 1/3 That her intelligence 
wonld have soared far beyond the pounding of dirty linen 
in ‘ poss’ tubs. 

+ Poss, st.2 Obs. rare. 

[? = post: cf. Posr s4,! 5 qnot. 1340 or ? = Posss.] 

asso Fmage ipocr. 1. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 11. ee 1 
With staves and crosses, With pillers and posses, With 
standers and banners, Without good life or manners. 

Possable, obs. Sc. form of PossiBLE, 


Posse (pe's’). Also 8 possee. [a. L. posse 
to be able, have power, avail, in med.L. as sb., 
power, armed force (1246 in Du Cange); in 
scholastic terininology, potentiality, capability of 
being. In sense 1 short for Posse ComITATUS. } 

I. lL. Zaz. = Posse cosiratus, 

[1grq-1g Rolls of Parlt. 1. 327/1 Mandetur Majori et 
Ballinis [Oxonie] quod insequantur cum toto posse suo trans- 

ressores.] 1691 New Discov. Old lntreague vi, Who early 

‘or the Princes Canse began: The Posse rais’d. 1720 Mrs. 
Maxtev Pozwer of Love (1741) 281 When Mrs. Ursula was 

‘one down in order to raise the Possee, if there should 
fe occasion. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 108 The 
polite New-Yorkers..sent the posse of Albany to eject the 
possessors. 1901 iVestu1. Gaz. 5 Dec. 11/1 A pitched battle 
was fought..at Rockhill, Missouri, between the Sheriff’s 
posse and the miners on strike. . 

b. A force armed with legal authority; 1 body 


(of constables). 

1697 Danrirr Voy. (1699) 483 They need not have sent an 
armed Posse for me. 1753 Scots Afag. June 305/2 A posse 
of constahles..appeared. 1800 Corqunoun Cow, Thames 
lil. 93 A posse of Marine Police Officers receiving informa- 
tion,..On attempting a search [etc.]. 1884 Graphic 11 Oct. 
371/1 An extra posse of policemen. 

Cc. ivansf. A ‘force’, a strong band, company, 
or assemblage (of persons, animals, or things). 

1645 Futter Good Thin Bad T. ie) 13 All the posse of 
hell cannot violently eject me. 1678 BurLer Hud. mi. ii. 
1166 No longer able To raise your Posse of the Rabble... 
1697 Contre Ess. Mor, Subj, U (4703) 85 Then you have 
raised the whole posse of mechanism. 1728 Swirt Let. 
Publisher Dublin Whly. Frul. 14 Sept. With these two 
single considerations I outbalanced the whole posse of 
articles that weighed jnst now against me. 1841 Miss Sepe- 
wick Lett. Abr, 11. 71 Found her flying from a posse of 
cock-turkeys, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains vii, 1 ran 
..and beheld a posse of silent people escorting a cart. 

II. From use in scholastic Latin. 


)2. The fact or state of being possible; possi- 


_ bility, potentiality (opposed to esse): esp. in phr. 


in posse opposed to 7 esse. 


POSSE COMITATUS. 


1583 GeEENe JMaméllia Wks, (Grosart) 11, 229 She which 
is vicious in her youth may be vertuons in ber age: T grannt 
indeede it inay be, bne it is hard to bring the Josse into 
esse. 1992 — Def. Conny Catch, Wks. (Grosart) X1. 44 
‘To strippe_him of all that his purse had in Esse, or his 
credyt in Posse. 1659 Baxter Acy Cath, xxxix, 282 If 
the qnestion [of sin] be only of the posse, and not uf the act. 
1756 Gray Left, Wks. 1825 11. 193 Vou are not however to 
imagine that my illness is tf esse; no, it is only i posse. 
1877 Reape Woman Hater v, Tiiey existed, as the school- 
men used to say, in posse, but not POSSE. . 

i Posse comitatus (pp'sé kpmitétds, -tins). 
{med. (Anglo) L., force of the county: see prec, and 
County.] ‘The force of the county’; the body 
of men above the age of fifteen in a county (excla- 
sive of peers, clergymen, and infirm persons), whom 
the sheriff may summon or ‘raise ’ to repress a riot 
or for other purposes; also, a body of men actually 
so raised and commanded by the sheriff. (Also 


abbreviated to fosse: see prec. 1). 

[1285 and Stat, Westminster c. 39 Assumpto secum 
posse comitatus sui est [vicecomes] in propria persona.) 
@ 1626 Bacon {J.), The posse comitatus, the power of the 
whole county, is legally committed unto him, 1628 in Cré. 
& Times Chas. f (1848) 1. 433 The high sheriff of Dorset- 
shire had order to raise Joss comitatus, to attack those 
unfencers of Gillingham forest. nies Brackstone Conimr. 1. 
ix. 343 For keeping the peace and pursning felons, he may 
command all the people of bis county to attend him; which 
is called the posse comitatus, or power of the county, 1840 
Bannan fugol. Ley. Ser. 1. Grey Dodphin, Sheriff..of Kent 
«With his posse comitatus, 

b. transf. = PossE rc. 

1819 Byron Yuan 1. clxiv, With him retired his Aosse 
comitatus. 1860 TRISTRAM Gt. Sahara x. 160 On a honse- 
top were a bevy of nut-brown maids, who.. had forgotten 
to veil their faces. They were consequently pelted with 
stones hy some of the posse comitatus, and retired in 
confusion. 

+ Posse‘de, v. Olds. Also 5 poosseede, 6 
possed, posseade, 6-7 Sc. posseid. [= I’. fos- 
séder to possess; but this form of the Fr. vb. is 
not cited before the 16th c., the 15th c. form being 
possider, 2A.L. possidére.] = Possess v. 1, 2, 5. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2841 In pese & in pacience possede 
at he miz3t. 1426 Lyoc. in Poel, Pecms (Rolls) I. 132 
Septure and crowne that he may in dede, As he hath right, 
in peas ta possede. ¢ 1430 — Afi. Poents (Percy Soc.) 244 
Tresours of fayrye which she doth poosseede. 1484 CAxton 
Fables of rE sop (1899) 41 The vertnes [powers} which he 
Pre in his yong age. 1556 Aurelio & Fsad. (1608) Kv, 

Je that loves not him selfe dothe posseade no goode. 157% 
Satir. Poems Reforn, xxvii. go Reid how pai forcitt the 
Britonis folk to flitt, And 3itt posseidis that peoples proprietie. 
@1641 Be. Mountacy Acts §& Alon. iit. 1642) 203 That God 
transport him beyond his assise, and wholly possede him. 

Possedie, Sc. Ods.: see Powsowpy. 

Possess (pjze's), v. [a. OF. possess-ter, -er 
(1269 in Godef.) f. L. gossess-, ppl. stem of possé- 
dére to possess, perh, through influence of T°. 
possesseur PossEssoR, etc., the regular OF. repr. 
of possidére being fosseer, -eér, -eotr.] 

I. Radical senses. 

+1. ¢rans. Of a person or body of persons: To 
hold, occupy (a place or territory); to reside or 
be stationed in; to inhabit (with or without owner- 
ship). Oés. (or merged in 2). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/2 How now, .we possessen 
pesably our royame without ony werre. 153§ CoveERDALE 
Josh, xxiv. 4, 1 gaue.. Esan monnt Seir to possesse. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 47, Colledges .. were fyrst 
founded for the pore, hut now for the most part they possesse 
them, which have enongh besides. 1667 Aan PE OIVE 
431 Dominion giv’n Over all other Creatures that possesse 
Farth, Aire, and Sea, 1684 Buxyan Pilg. u.2 The City 
of Destruction, a popnlous place, but possessed with a very 
ill conditioned, and idle sort of People. 1713 STEELE Guard, 
No.6? 3 The whole shire is now possessed by gentlemen, 
who owe Sir Harry a part of Education. 

absol, or intr, 161 Susaxs. Cyd. vv. 48 Let instructions 
enter Wheie Folly now possesses. 

+b. Of athing: To occupy, take up (a space or 
region); to be sitnated at, on, or in. Obs. (exe. 
with mixture of other senses). 

1604 E. Glrimstonre] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies ui. xiii. 159 
The waves of the South sca, rnnne 30 leagues, and the 
other 7o are possessed with the billowes and waves of the 
North sea. ¢ 1620 A. Hume #rit. Tongue (1865) 22 The 
acute [accent) .. may possesse the last syllab: ..the penult: 
. the antepenult: ..and the fourth also from the end. 1772 
J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 205 The Addition of 
four Foot will be filled up and Seced by the Walls and 
Clay-work. 1755 B. Martix Jag. Arts § Sc. v. 22 The 
Solar System, in which you see the Sun possesses nearl 
the central Point. [8g0 Rossetti Alessed Damozel xi, 
When those bells Possessed the mid-day air.) 

+c. Of a disease, etc.: To affect, infect. Oss. 
16rz Woovat. Surg. Afate Wks. {1653) 90 If the palsie 
possesse the opposite part. 1678 Pantsips, Achor, a disease 
possessing the hairy scalp. 1699 Bextiey Péad, 266 An 
error, .which has possess‘d the Copies of this Play. 
+d. To take up the attention or thoughts of; 


to oceupy, engross. Ods. 

1653 Watton Angler vi. 134 To enjoy the former pleasures 
that there possest him. 1692 Locke Toleration iv. Wks. 
19727 lil. 464 Affairs of State which wholly possess them 
when grown up. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. 1.8 The.. 
innocent amusements ..which before entirely possessed me, 
were nothing to me. 


2. To hold as property; to have belonging to 
one, as wealth or material objects; to own. 


1155 


1500-20 Dunpar Loews xi. 34 Thocht all this warld thow 
did posseid, Nocht eftir death thow sall possess. 1526 
Tinoate Lake xiica5 Mor no mannes life stondeth in the 
haboundannce of the thynges which he possesseih, 1685 
Lapy Russi. Legs. (1819) 1. 68, 1 was toe rich in posser- 
sions whilst 1 possessed him, 1785 Paruy Mor. Péréos. ut. 
wiv. r02 Itis,.‘consistent with the will of God ‘or ‘right’, 
that 1 shonld possess that share which these regniattons 
assign me. 1881 Froupe Short Studd. (1883) TV. ua. ti. 157 
Tle conld not give to others what he did not himself possess. 

b. Law. ‘Vo have possession of, as distinct from 
ownership; see Possession 1 b. 

3888 Pottock & Wricut Possession in Com, Law 2 Whe 
person entitled to possess is generally (though not always) 
the owner. 

e. To have as a faculty, adjunct, attribute, 
quality, condition, ctc. (Often meaning no more 
than the simple ave.) 

1§76 Fresinc /’anopl. Epist. 115 The residue of my lyfe 
will I lead in Rhodes, where I may possesse peace and 
quietnes. 1662 Gerstner /’rinc. go “The (Quarries possess 
more Stone, and the Woods more ‘Timber than a Banquet 
Room. 1744 Harris Farce Freat. un 1. (1765) 134 No 
Animal possesses its Faculties in vain. 1838 “Tietwan. 
Greece xxv. IN. 367 Notwithstanding the ample means of 
information which they possest, great ignorance and many 
erroneous opinions prevailed. 1840 H. AinswortH Jower 
of Loudon (1864) 235 ‘His folly has destroyed the fairest 
chance that ever man possessed ', observed the bishop, 1860 
"Fyennawt. Glac i vi. 46 The former may possess many times 
the intensity of the latter, 1889 7¥res 27 Sept. 5/4 An 
claborate hidated survey, which possesses a pecniiar value 
from its reference to the Domesday survey. 

d. fg. in emphatic sense. 

1685-6 Laby Russiie Lets, (1519) 1. 81 My weakness is 
invincible, which makes me, as you phrase it, ..possess past 
calamities 1852 Ronertson Serve. Ser, itt. xviii. 236 The 
writhings of a heart that has heen made to possess its own 
iniqnities. 

e. (after F. fosséder.) To have knowledge of or 
acquaintance with; to be master of, or conversant 
with (a language, elc.). ICf. quot. 1674 5.v. Possessor c.] 

18g2 THackeRAyY A smoud (. iii, Harry. .possessed the two 
languages of French and English very well. 1865 M. ARsotp 
Ess. Crit. i. 45 Every critic should try and possess one 
great literature, at least, besides his own. 

3. To take possession of, seize, take; to come 
into possession of, oblain, gain, win. arch. 

1526 Tixnate Lede xxi. tg With your pacience possesse 
your sonles (1611 [inte ff, In your patience possesse 
ye your sonles, 1382 Wyctir, 3e schulen welde joure soulis. 
1881 ALE, ye shall win your souls), 1585 A. Dav Zag. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 45 A company of rats vpon a sudden 
possest his house. 1§90 Srrxser J. Q. rt. iti. 51 How to 
effect so hard an enterprize, And to possesse the purpose 
they desird, 1610 Suaks. Few, ut ii. 100 There thou maist 
hraine him, Hauing first seiz'd his Dookes, .. Remember 
First to possesse his Bookes. 1649 Cromwent in Carlyle 
Lett. & Sp. (1871) VW. 227 Upon Thursday the One-and- 
thirtieth, I possessed a Castle called Kilkenny. 1764 Foore 
Mayor of G.t. Wks. 1799 1. 165 Turning down a narrow 
lane .. in order to pee a pig's stye, that we might take 
the gallows in flank, 1877 L. Morris /pic //ades u. 118 
The strong brute forces .. leap on him, and seize him and 
possess His life. 


4. To keep, maintain (oneself, one’s mind or 
soul) rz a state or condition (of patience, quiet, 
etc.); often in allnsion to Luke xxi. 19 (the proper 
sense being misunderstood : see quot. 1326 in 3). 
Also (without zz), to maintain control over, to keep 


calm or steady (cf. sedf-possessed, self-possession). 

1643 Evutyn J/en, 2 May, Resolving to possess my'selfe 
in some quiet,.. 1 bnilt..a study,..at Wotton. 1654 

SRAMHALL Just Pitd, ii. (1661) 27 All Christians .. are 
obliged to passive obedience, to possess their soul. in 
patience. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 137 ® 1 Uneasy Persons, 
who cannot possess their own Minds. 1749 CuEsterY. 
Lett, (1975) V1. 168 A man who does not possess himself 
enongh to bear disagreeable things, without visible marks 
of anger..is at the mercy of every artful knave. 18g0 Mrs. 
Lysxw Liston in Chanth. Yrnut. 4 Oct. 625’: Every man 
worthy of the name of man should know how to possess his 
soul—bearing with patience those things which energy 
cannot change. 

5. Of a demon or spirit (usually evil): To occupy 
and dominate, control, or actuate. 

1596 Br. W. Tarnow Three Seri. i, 23 The Hogges 
withont leave (of God the Father]..he conlde not possesse. 
1601 Suaks. Tavel. Nut iv. 95 If all the diuels of hell be 
drawne in little, and Legion himselfe possest him, yet He 
speake to him. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 181 
Some are of Opinion that Abel slew tbe very samme Serpent 
the Devil had formerly possessed. 1850 Ronertson Seri. 
Ser. it. ix. 113 ‘Tbe spirit which possessed him must be, 
they thonght, aivines an W. Axon in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Lif, Ser. 1. XX11T. 99 Belfagor undertook to possess a rich 
lady, and not to be exorcised, save by Matteo. 


b. fass. (usually const. wz##, in mod. use also 


éy, formerly of). See also PossessED 2. 

1526 TinnaLe Afat?. iv. 24 Them that were possessed 
with devils. — Luke viii. 36 He that was possessed of the 
devyll. 1612 Dekker Z/ if be not good Wks, 1873 IIT. 309, 
Tam possest with the dinell and cannot sleepe. 1651 
Hosses Leviath, 1. viii. 38 Thonght by the Jewes to be 
possessed either with a good, or evill spirit. 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 53 A set of people who were not 
possessed by, but rather, as it may be called, are possessed 
of the devil 1829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada t. iv, One of 
those fanatic infidels possessed of the devil. 1854 Mitsan 
Lat. Chr. ut vii, WH. 155 A woman. eats a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross. She is possessed by a devil. 


6. Of an idea, a mental condition, or the like: 
To take or have hold of (a person) ; to hold, domi- 


POSSESS. 


nate, actuale; to affect or influence strongly and 
persistently, (Formerly also of bodily conditions.) 

1sgt Suans. 7200 Gent. i i 206 My eares are stopt, and 
cannot hear good newes, Su mach of lad already hath 
possest them. 1610 — Zenrf, it. i. 199 What a strange 
drowsines possesses them’? 1646 Sie T. rower Pseud. Ep. 
oxi. gg Which ‘Tuscan superstition seasing upon Rome 
hath since possessed all Murope. 1722 Di. Fon Plague 1754) 
3 This [suspicion] possess‘d the Heads cf the People very 
much. 3814 Gonsanga toi. in Wew Bett, Theatre WL. 
toz What can possess this young lord to be out of his bed 
at this hour? 1880 L. Wannace Sen //ur 31 In a mood 
very different from that which now possesses them. 

Vor the passive with soft: see 9 d. 

II, Causal uses; = cause lo possess. 

+7. With zz: To put in possession (esp. legal 
possession) of (lands, estates. cte.); to settle or 
establish in, Rarely without 7. Oés. 

1465 Pot. Rel. y Lb. Poems (1866) 4 Edwardes Dai gracia 
Sithe god hathe .. posseside pe in thi right Thone hime 
honour with al thi myght. 1576 Mey. #" Conncit Scot. 
Th. 528 ‘fo enter and possess the said Nicoll in his suidis 
fandis. 1606 G. W[oovcocke] ///st. festive vi. 39 He de- 
posed Arimba from his kingly seat, and possessed Alexander 
therein. 1687 in Wega. Coll, 4 Fas. J7 (QW HS. 174 Hee 
thonght the Bishop illegally possest. 1708 in /reuix TL. 241 
Then the Just..shall be possess‘d in the fulness of their Glory. 

8. With of (also + with’: To endow with, put in 
possession of; to bestow (something specified 
upon, give (something) to. Now rare or Cy. exe. 
as in b ore. 

1s49 Compl. Scot. i. 1) He pusseosis vihlir pure pepil.. 
vitht the samyn reches. 1606 SUAKS. clad & CA Nate 
I will possesse you of that ship and ‘Treasure. 1644 Mitton 
Avduc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 Hy possessing onr souls of true 
sirtue. 1658 Whole Duty Maa vii. $9 iy possessing his 
heart with this virtue of contenterIness. 1789 JURLERSON 
Autobieg, Wks. 1859 Wh 45, 1 have thought it better to 
possess hin immediately of the paper. 1784 Sie J. Rivxorps 
Disc. xiv. (0876 $5 It is better to possess the model with the 
attitude yon require. 

b. reff. ‘To take possession of, take for onesclf, 
inake one’s own; = 3. 

1593 Suaks. Laer Argt.4 Lucivs Tarquinius.. had possessed 
himselfe of the kingdome, 621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urata 
546 Then possest he hinselfe with his armes. 1709 SURELE 
Yatler No, 35 % 11 My Lord Orkney received Orders to 
possess himself of Mortagne, 1885 Sta J. Gacox in Law 
Fines Rep. VAL. s7oft AN that the plaintid’s did was to 

ossess themselves .. of the securities, 1888 Pottock & 

Vuicnt Lessession in Com. Lace 2 No plain man would 
hesitate to say that a thief possesses himself of the goods 
carried away. 

e. fass. To be in possession of; to be endowed 
with ; to possess (sense 2). /ossessed of or wth, 
having possession of, possessing. 

m498 Vrevisa's Barth. De PL Ry xv. xiii, (We de WO, 
Creta was somtyme possessyd wyth (Bod/. 7S. ihist wib] 
an hundryd noble cytees. 1593 Suaks. Aéch. /7, 1. i. 1e2 
The plate...and moueables, Whereof onr Vucle Gaunt did 
stand possest. ¢1600 — Soa. xxix, leatur'd like him, like 
him with friends possest. 1617 Morvsow /éin. 0. 137 ‘UVhey 
found the Spaniards possessed of the ‘Towne. 1791 Cowrer 
Iliad Ww. 108 He,.of her And her's possest, shall bear them 
safe away, 1809-10 Coteripce Friced (1865) 122 Every 
human being possessed of reason. 1863 GLavstoxe Gleam 
(1879) Tl. 197 The active vigorous English workman, pos- 
sessed of all his limbs. 1888 Pocock & Wricnt /'ossessioz 
in Cont. Law 36 Yhe King is not unfrequently spoken of 
as being seised or possessed of the crown 

9. With with: To cause to be possessed by 
(a feeling, idea, or the like: see 6); to imbue, 
inspire, permeate, affect strongly or permanently 
with; to cause to fecl or entertain. 

1597 Mortnv Jitrod, us. 180 1f therefore you will com- 
pose in this kind, you must possesse yourselfe with an 
amorus humour, 1642 Ofsert. Ais May, Answ. to City 
Lond. Petit. 8 To possesse the people with a fancy against 
that. 1670 G. H. /éist. Cardiuads 1. 25 What Devil 
possesses them with snch wicked designs? 1710 Aur. Kixc 
Let, to Swift 16 Sept., Yo possess my lord Shrewsbury and 
Mr. Harley with the reasonableness of the affair. 1863 
Giavstoxe Minane, Statent. 14, 1) wish that 1 conld possess 
the Committee with the impression..of the deep and vital 
importance of the subject. ’ 

. With clause: To imbue with the notion, to 
persuade, convince. 

1607 Mippieton Michele. Ternt.1. i. 50 Easy. You've 
easily possess'd me, ] am free. 171z ARBUTHNOT corn Bull 
11, iti, He had possessed the lady, that he was the only man 
in the world of a sound, pnre and untainted Constitution. 
1747 SaRaw Fiecoine Lett. David Simple 1, 278 From the 
time I went away, my Mother had constantly possessed her, 
that I did so. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Possess, to 
persuade, to inform, to convince, 

+c. Without const.: To influence the opinion 
of; to prepossess. Oés. 

agot Raveicn Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 15 Hoping to 
possesse the ignorant multitude by anticipating and fore- 
running false reports. 1605 Bacon Ado, Learn, 31. xxiii. 
§ 6 Here is observed, that in all causes the first tale 

ossesseth much. 1681 7rial S. Colledge 22 Colledge. 

Ir. Attorney, 1 shonld not interrupt you, if 1 were not 
afraid this was spoken to possess the Jury. " 

d. fass. (coinciding, and in early instances 


often identical, with the passive of sense 6). 
1576 Gascoionr Steele G0 (Arb. 56 A_poets brayne. 
paerest with layes of lone. a@1652 Brome Oncen & Concn- 


ine We vill, My Lord, 1 do presume 1] am unwelcome, 

Because you are possess'd I never lov’d you. 166: Woop 

Life (0.H.S.) 1. 395 Being possest with a deep melan- 

choly,..he fell, as "twere, downe right mad. 1769 Robert> 

son Chas. V AM. vin 43 Henry, ome ny an high 
-2 
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idea of his own power and importance. 1853 Mavricr 
Propk. & Kings i. 7 We had all his life been possessed with 
one great conviction. 2 ‘ 

+e. With inverted construction: To create a 
possessing idea, etc., in (the mind); to infuse. 
Obs. rare. 

1606 G. Wloovcocs:.] f/isé. feséine x. 42 She. .possest 
such a superstitious toy in the heads of the people, that she 
made them yearly sanctifie a day and keep it holy in 
remembrance of him. ke ¥ i 

10. To put in possession of, furnish w7t4 (know- 
ledge or information); to instruct 77; to inform, 


acquaint, to give tu understand ¢Aa/. Oéds. or arch. 

1596 Suns. Merch. (1. i. 35, Lhaue possest your grace 
of what FE purpose. 1601 — /%vel, Mth iii, 1530 Posserse 
Vs, possesse vs. tell vs something of him. 1607 G. Wickixs 
Ais. Enf. Marriage 1. Bijb, 1 hane possest you with 
this businesse Maister Doctor. 1634 Siz 7. Elrrrert 
Trav. 123 \f hee had avy more to po-sesse the King, he 
should first acquaint him, and consequently have an answer, 
1665 Woop Life 3 Feb. (0.1.5) IL 72 He beforehand 
possest the Vicecaneellur that I would help him. 1682 
News fr. France g They are very careful to possess all 
people in such secret methods as they dare venture on. 
1771-90 FRANKLIN A wtohroy. (1356) 91 Our debates possessed 
me so fully of the subject, that [ wrote and printed an 
anonymous pamphlet on it. 1853 Cowves Crarke Shaks, 
Char, viii. 201 Contriving to possess her fellow-conspirators 
of all the particulars of his behaviour, 

Possessable: see PosSessiBLeE. 


Possessed, possest (pjzerst), AA. a. [I 
Possess v. + -ED 1.) 

1. Occupied ; held as property; taken possession 
of, seized, assumed ; see PossESS 1-3. rave. 

1s95 Daniet Cir. Wars iv. xxxiii, No other crosse,.. Bul 
this that toucbt thy now possessed hold. 1616 J. Las 
Cont. Soros Tix. 23 Her possessd greatnes, vpstart vsurpa- 
tion. 1691 tr. Anrtlianne’s Frauls Rout Monks (ed. 3) 
367, I was astonish'd to see the Liberty this young Gentle- 
man took with his Possessed. 

b. Kept ander control, kept calm or steady, 
composed. vare~°, (implied in Possessedness : 
see below. Cf. Possess 4 and SELF-rossrssEn.) 

2. Inhabited and controlled by a demon or spirit ; 
demoniac, lunatic, mad, crazy. 

1534 Ttnoate Mat?. viii. 33 What had fortuned vato the 
possessed of the devyls. 1577 Hanmer dace. Keel, Alist. 
(1619) t4z By Nature possessed and frantike. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 1.33, | saw an old..Frier coniuring the Diuell out of 
a possessed woman. 1727 Gay Jadbles wii. 7 She saw the 
Nurse, like one possess d, With wringing hands, and sobbing 
breast. 1861 Tuornpury Jusner (1862) 11. 227 There were 
some strange weird clouds introduced, which had something 
demoniacal and pnesessed about them. 

b. adso/, A demoniac, a madman; mad folk. 

1657 Sparrow Bh. Com. Prayer (1661) 249 After this the 
Catechumens, the possessed and the penitents are dismissed. 
1854 Mitman Lat. Cér. us. vii. (1854) 11.155 A poor peasant 
receives the possessed into his house. 

@. See Possess vw Sc. 

3. (In instrumental combinations.) Dominated, 
controlled, strongly and permanently affected. 

¢31610 Convert Soul in Farr S. P. Fas. f (1845) 89 Peace, 
catiffe body, earth possest. 1712 Brit. Apollo WW. No. 135 
2/2 My..wo-possessed Heart. 

Mence Posse‘ssedneas (see 1b), sclf-possession. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog, x. (1848) 265 Aman 
of most calm temper with great possessedness and stayedaess 


f Se 

+Posse‘ssiant. Ods. [a. OV. possessan/ sb.,prop. 
pres. pple. of fossesser to Possess.) A possessor. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 2627 Ewsebius,.. lad all the crafte & 
cony‘ng in his clere wit, Pat pictagoras the pure god posses+ 
siant was of. | 

Posse‘ssible, ¢.rare. Also-able. [f. Possess 
v. + -1BLE.] Capable of being possessed. 

1874 W. Joxes Mew Test. silustr, 278 Knowledge of 
divine things possessible by man. 1897 Axne Pace d/ter> 
noo Ride g The young beauty seemed to dissolve into more 
possessable mortality. 

Posse-ssing, 74/55. [f. Possess v. +-ING lJ 
The action of the verb Possess; possession. 

1580 Sroney Ps. xxxvit, xix, The righteous minds Shall 
haue the land in their possessing. 1709 Brit, Apollo Ul. 
No. 37. 3/4 We're cheated of the Blessing, Whea arriv‘’d at 
full Possessing. 17.. Pore fmf. Swift 1 Parson, these 
things in thy possessing Are better than the Bishop's blessing. 

Possessing, #//.a. [f.as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. Having something as a possession ; spec. having 
material possessions. 

3839 Bary Festus xxviii. (1852) 472 Seraphs and saints, 
and all-possessing souls, Which minister unto the universe. 
1884 M. Arxocn in Pall Afai? G.: Dec. 6/1 There is in the 
West the possessing, the spending, and the enjoying class. 
1897 Daily News 6 Sept. pe Only representatives of the 
privileged and possessing classes had been convoked. 

2. Inhabiting and actuating a person, as a demon 
or spirit; dominating as an influence. 

1838-9 Hatram fist. Lyé, Lu. iv. § 40. 145 The political 
creed which actuates at present, as a possessing spirit, the 
great mass of the civilised world. 1902 W. M. ALEXANDER 
Demonte Possession in NT. vo 172 Nor did Me..ascribe 
to possessing spirits moral influence over the possessed. 

llence Posse'ssingness. 

1882 Gurney Zertinn: Quid (1887) 11.70 We may note 
the degree of possessingne~s and permanence in the artistic 
impressioa, 

Possession (pjze'fon), sd. Forms: 4- posses- 
sion; also 4-6 -ioun, -ione, -yon, (4 -ioune, 
5 -yone, 6 -yowne); (4 possescyon, 5 posse- 
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sioon, posezscon, 7 pocessyon,6-ion). [a. Ol’. 
possessiun, -on (12th c. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. LL. 
Possesstd-nem seizing, occupation, n. of action f, 
fossidére: see PossEDE, ]’ossess.] 

1. The action or fact of possessing, or condition 
of being possessed (see Possess 1, 2); the holding 
or having something (material or immaterial) as 
one’s own, or in one’s control; actnal holding or 
ocenpancy, as distinct from ownership. : 

3340 Ilanvon J’sadter xv. 6 Merkis of my possession. 
1390 Gower Cou. 1. 276 And yaf therto possessioun Of 
lordschipe and of worldes good. 1473 Kotls of Parlt.N 1. gif2 
To the Patronage or Possession of the Chirch of Prescote. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150 But also haue sure 
felynge, tustynge, possessyon, and fruicyon of his goodues. 
1605 Versrecan Dee. futeld. iv. (1628'91 To obtaine posses- 
sions of the whole He. 1690 Locke Treat. Gout. 1. v. § 38 
The same measures governed the Possession of Land too. 
1813 Mar. Encrwortu /'aéron, xviii, Fam not one of thove 
exigcante mothers who expect always to have possession of 
ason'sarm. 1875 Jowetr /’ato (ed. 2) 1. 185 Philosophy 
is the possession of knowledge, 

b. Law. The visible possibility of exercising 
over 2 thing such control as attaches to lawful 
ownership (but which may also exist apart from 
lawful ownership); the detention or enjoyment of 
a thing by a person himself or by another in his 
name; the relation of a person to a thing over 
which le may at his pleasure exercise such control 
as the character of the thing admits, to the exclu- 
sion of other persons; ¢sf. the having of such exclu- 
sive control over land, in carly instances sometimes 
used in the technical sense of SEISIN, 

Jn the Roman Law, ‘ possession is usually said to con- 
sist of two uel! control and intention to 
possess; but in Engtish faw the latter element does not 
assume the same prominence as, in the shape of the aadvus 
domini, it has been thought to assume in Roman law... 
‘The general rule of English taw is that exclusive physical 
control gives legal possession, unless the apparent possessor 
holds only as servant or bailiff on behalf of another ‘ (J. M. 
Lightwood in Lucycl. Laws Eng. (1898) X. 229). Primarily, 
the term denotes a state of fact, bnt this fact carries with it 
legal advantages, and so is the source of rights. If the 
state of fact could always be ascertained with certainty, and 


if it always produced the normal legal effects, the subject of ' 


possession would present little difficulty ; but it is frequently 
Uncertain to whom the actual contro! of a thing is to be 
attributed, and, when this question is settled, the law may 
eredit the advantages of possession to some person other 
than the apparent possessor... Hence arises the distinction 
between acéwa? and éega/ passession. Actual possession 
denotes the state of fact; but the person to whom are 
credited the advantages of possession has the legal posses: 
sion, whether be is the actual possessor or no. Legal 
possession, when not accompanied by possession in_ fact, is 
kaowa as ‘possession in law’. (741d. 228-9.) See this 
arlicle: also (éater alfa), Essay ou Possession in the Comuton 
f.aw by F. Pollock and R. S. Wright, 1888, 7'rcatise on 
Possession of Laud vy John M. Lightwood, 1894. 

3538 dct 27 flex, F741, ¢. 10 Every such person .. shall 
hensfarth stond and be seasid demed and adjuged in lawfull 
season estate and possession of and in the same. 1859 
Ree. Monast. Kinloss (1872) 151 We chairg .. you..ta 
pas to the. .landis..And ther gif him stait and possessioun 

e thak and rnip as wse is. 1579 Expos. Termes Law 158 
Possession is said two wayes, cyther actuall possession, 
or possession in law. Actuall possession is when a man 
entreth in deede into landes or tenements to him discended 
or otherwise. Possession in lawe, is when landes or tene- 
ments are discended toa man, and he hath not as yet really, 
actually, and in deede entred into them, 1706 Puit.ies, 
Unity of Possession, is when the Possession, or Profit is 
united with the Property. ‘Thus, if the Lord purchase the 
Tenancy held by Heriot-Service, then the Heriot is extinct 
hy Unity of Possession, i.e. because the Seignory or Lord. 
ship and the Tenancy are now in one Man's Possession. 
1766 BiackstTone Comm. I, xxv. 389 First then of property 
in possession absolute; which is where a man hath, solely 
and exelusively, the right, and also the occupation, of any 
moveable chattels. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2} HI. 330 The 
first degree of title is the bare possession, or actual occupa. 
tion of the estate, without any apparent right, or any pre- 
tence of right, to hold and continue such possession, 1837 
Baron Parke in Meeson & Welshy Ap. 11. 33x Ownership 
may be proved by proof of possession, and that can be shown 
only by acts of enjoyment of the land itself. 1861 Jj. Kest 
Coumt, Aner. Laz (1873) W.xxxix. 493 Though the vendee 
acqulres a right of property by the contract of sale, he does 
not acgnire a right of possession of the goods uatil he pays 
or tenders the price. 1885 W. A. Huxter Rowan Law 209 
Possession is the occupation of anything with the intention 
of exercising the rights of ownersbip in respect of it. 1887 
Lo. FitzGerara in Law step, 12 App. Ca. §56 By posses- 
sion is meant possession of that character of which the thing 
is capable. 1888 Pottock & Wricut Possession in Cor. 
Law 1 As the aame of Possession is..one of the most 
important in our books, so it is one of the most ambiguous. 
Its legal senses (for they are many) overlap the popular sense. 
fbid. 26 The following elements are quite distinct in con- 
ception. .i. physical control, detention, or defacto possession. 
«ti, legal possession, the state of being a possessor in the eye 
of the law...iii. Right to possess or to have legal possession. 
fbid. 27 Right to possess, whea separated from possession, is 
often called ‘ constructive possession’. /éd. 58 A servantin 
charge of his master's property, or a person having the use 
of anything by the inere licence of the owner. .geaerally has 
Not possession. 31894 J. M. Licutwoop Possession of Land 
2 Possession which is recognized hy the law .. is known 
as civil possession. ‘The actual possession may be held by 
another on behalf of the civil possessor—hy his servaat or 
tenant, for example—and here the civil possession is still 
based_on actual possession, 1898 — in E£xcycl. Laws 
fing. X. 232 A person holding land asa tenant for years is 
denied the special form of legal possession known as seisin. 
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The English law, however, differing herein from the Roman 
law, does aot refuse ie possession to bailees, /did. 236 
In the case of goods. .the mere right to possession is some- 
limes described as ‘constructive possession ', and is allowed 
the advantages of actual possession. 

e. Phr. /n possession : said (a) ofa thing, actually 
possessed or held; often with possessive, 71 (one’s) 
possession ; (6) of a person, usually tz possession 
of, actnally possessing, holding, or occupying 
something, Chose zu possession: see CHOSE. 
Man in possession, a duly authorized person who 
is placed in charge of chattels (furniture or the 
like) upon which there is a warrant for distress. 
To take possession of (+ take tn possession): to take 
for one's own or into one’s control, to seize. 

[1308-9 Rolls of Part. 1. 274/2 Mettre le dit nich' en cor- 
porele possession del avauntdit provendre.} ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1$10) 239 Pe londes pat Pei haue now in possessioun. 
1390 Gower Con/. 1, 26 Cirus..tok itin possessioun, %a 1400 
Morte Arth, 2608 Of Alexandere and Aufrike, and alle ba 
owte Jandes, I am ia possessione, and plenerly sessede. 
1g60 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Commnz. 13 He hathe Millan nowe in 
possession. 1§76 Fresine Panopl. Episé. 417 The Queenes 
maiestie, aowe in possession of the English empire. 1603 
Owen Membrokeshive (1892) 85 Any lande..beinge in the 
pocession of the Churche. 1791 ee Lett. ixvii. (1820) 
333 He loses the very property of which he thought he had 
gotten possession. 1860 Fynoatt Glae. 1. xxiv. 169, | had 
now the thermometers in my possession. 1886 B. L. Farjeon 
Three Times Fried v.13/2, 1.\el Captain Bellwood in 
possession of the field. 1888 Potrock & Waicut Posses- 
sion in Com, Law 119 Whea a man is away from home his 
houseliold effects do not cease to he in his possession. 1897 
Daily News 10 Dec. 3/2 (heading) The ‘Man in Posses- 
sion.  /éfd., Defendant's man during the aine days only 
visited the house once a day and did not remain in posses- 
sion. 1898 J. M. Licutwoop in Encycl. Laws Eng. X. 237 
Jn possession: as applied to anestale or interest, these words 
usually nvean that the right is immediate, and aot in rever- 
sion, remainder, or expectancy. 

a. Vrov. Possession is nine (formerly eleven) 
points (also paris) of the law: sce Point $6.1 A. 12. 

1650 B. Diseoliminium 13 Possession may be 11 points 
of the Law. 1712 Arsutuxot Zohn Bull w. iii, Possession 
. would inake tt much surer. They say ‘it is cleven points 
of the Law!‘ 1823 Mar. Enceworta Patron. (1833) U1. 
xl. 130 Possession... being nine parts of the law, 

e. Afining (Derbyshire): see quots. 

1653 Mantove Lead Afines (E.D.S.) 9 A cross and hole a 
good possession is, But for three dayes. 1681 Hovaiton 
Rara Avis Gloss. (E. D. §.), Possession, the right to a seer 
of ground, which miners enjoy, by having sfows upon that 
ground; and it is taken generally for the s/ows themselves ; 
for it is the stews that give possession. 1802 Mawe Alfa. 
Derbysh, Gloss. (E.D. S.), Stowces, pieces of wood of parti- 
cular forms and constructions placed together, by which the 
possession of mines is marked. . 

+2. The action of seizing or possessing oneself 
of; capture: see Possess v, 3. Obs. rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 231 Our future earcets aera a 
view to the possession of this celebrated galeon, 

3. concr, That which is possessed or held as 
property ; (with a, ete.) a thing possessed, a piece 
of property, something that belongs to one; f/. 
belongings, property, wealth. 

axyo Hampore /’salter ii. 8, 1 sali gif til be genge pin 
heritage: & pi possession terms of erth, 1388 Wryctir 
Alaté, xix. 22 “Fhe gong man..wente awei sorewful, for he 
hadde many possessiouns. [1429 Acf 8 Hen. V4, c. 9 
Ceus qi gardent par force lour possessions en ascuns terres 
on tenementz.) 1432-go tr. é/teden (Rolls) IV. 155 Thei 
occupiede the londes and possessiones of mony other 
peple. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 77 Such an idul sort, 
speadyng theyr possessyonys. 1610 HoLttanp Camden's 
Brit, (1637) 729 Masham, which was the possession of the 
Seropes of Masham. 31841 Janes #rigand ti, Beauty is 
a woman's best possession till she be old. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 434 One of your possessions, an ox or an ass, 
for example. 

b. In Scotland, A small farm: see quot. 1805. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agyie. Perth g11 The lanes include 
between them the breadth of two possessions oaly. 1805 
Forsvta Beanties Seotl. 1. 519 [The farms] run from £ 30 to 
£1200, if below £30, they are called Aossesstans. 


4. A territory subject to a sovereign ruler or state; 
now chiefly applied to the foreign dominions of an 


independent country. 

1818 J. Avotravs (éit/e) The Political State of the British 
Empire; coataining a General View of the Domestic aad 
Foreiga Possessions of the Crown, 180 Ht. Martixeau 
Fist. Peace 11, v. xii. 377 Canada became a British posses: 
sion in 1763. 1888 Pall Afad/ G. 13 Sept. 4/ British New 
Guinea has very rapidly developed from the position of 
a protectorate into that of a possession. 1905 MWAitaker's 
Aduauack 512 The British Possessions ia North America 
include the whole of the aorthern part of that continent 
excepting Alaska [etc.]. 

5. The fact of a demon possessing a person ; the 
fact of being possessed by a demon or spirit (sce 
Possess v. 5). Alsoin Psychics: sce quot. 1903. 

msgo Suas, Com. Err. vo i. 44 How long hath this 

ossession held the man? 16s Hornus Levfazs. 1. viii. 38 

either Moses, nor Abraham pretended to Prophecy by 
possession of a Spirit, 1689 & Mature (¢éé/e) Memor- 
able Providences relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions. 
1746 Wes tev Princ, Alethodist 51 VW you were to suppose 
debe Haydoa.. was aot mad, but under a temporary 
tossession. 1846 Trencu Afirac. v. (1862) 153 The same 
malady they did in some cases attribute to an evil spirit, and 
in others not; thus showing that the malady and possession 
were not identical in their eyes. 1903 Myers ‘unt. Per. 
sonality 1. Gloss., fessesston, a developed form of motor 
automatism, in which the automatist’s own personality 
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disappears for the time, while there is a more or less 
complete substitntion of personality, writing or speech being 
given by another spirit through the entranced organism. 

6. The action of an idea or feeling possessing 
a person (sce Possrss v. 6); ¢fransf. an idea or 
impulse that holds or affects one strongly; ta 
dominating conviction, prepossession (0s.). 

1622 T. Wiuriamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vicillard 76, 1 
come now to speake of anger and choller, which commonly 
keepe possession in old men. 1728 Vanpr.& Cts, Prov. d/ush, 
ui. s, Phavea strong Possession, that with this five hundred, 
J shall win five thousand. 1826 New Jonthiy Afag. XV. 

08 Old ideas still keep possession of old heads. 1867 

oncr. ip Z£/¢ (1891) EEL. 103, I have worked steadily on it, 
for it took hold of me,—a kind of possession. 

7. The aclion or condition of keeping (oneself, 
one’s mind, etc.) under control (see Possess v. 4°. 
rare exc, in the compound SELF-POSSESSION. 

@1703 Burkitt On NZ. Luke xxi.ig As faith gives us 
the possession of Christ, so patience gives us the possession 
of ourselves. 1710 STEELE Sater No. 168 ep 4 To acquire 
such a Degree of Assurance, as never to lose the Possession 
of themselves in publick or private. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu 
Moral 1, (1816) hi 237, E have need of that calin possession 
of my understanding, .. necessary to convince yours. 1871 
R. ius Catuélus xxxv. 12 She, if only report the truth 
bely not, Doats, as hardly within her own possession. | 

8. attrib. possession-man = waz in possession : 


sec lc. 

1972 Doc. Hist. N. Vork (1851) IV. 803 The Weak pre- 
tence of Hutts hastily Built on small Spotts of Ground 
which they Term possession Houses. 1871 Tytor /’rén. 
Cult. xiv. IE. 115 The opinion that the possession-theory is 
-- modelled on the ordinary theory of the soul acting on the 
body. 1891 Daily News 1 Jan. 2/6 He and ‘a possession 
man ‘ went with a warrant of execution to levy on the defen. 
dant‘s goods for a debt and costs of over 74 1897 /éid. 
28 Apr. 6/5 He was on drinking terms with every process- 
Server and possession-inan bout the place. 

+ Possession, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.J 
trans, To furnish with possessions. 

602 Carew Cornwall 132 bh, Sundry more Gentlemen this 
little Itundred possesseth and possesstoneth. 

Possessional, a. rare. [f. as prec. +-AL; ch 
professional.] Pertaining to possession; having 
possessions or property; propertied. Hence Pos- 
se‘ssionalism, the doctrine or principle of indi- 
vidual possession or private property; Posse:s- 
sionalist, one who holds this doctrine. 

187a W. R. Grec Enignras of Life (1873) 48 Union among 
all possessional classes. 1832 Ocu.vie, Jossessionad, same 
as possessive, 1903 G. R. Hatt @/untan Evolution viii. 191 
Some actualities of Possessionalism. ¢éid. ix. 216 In Lower 
Possessionalism chattel-slavery begins to die out, industry 
takes on the form of serfdom...In Higher Possessionalism 
we find the social form of Capitalism. /d/d. xii, 291 Before 
long only two parties will exist, the Possessionalists and the 
Socialists...'The honestly Possessionalist Cabinet. 

Posse'ssionary, ¢. and sé. [f. Possession sd, 
+-aryl. So obs. I. fossessionnaire adj. (1§39).] 

A. adj. Constituted by possession ; having, per- 


taining, or relating to possession. 

1658-9 Lurion's Diary (1828) HI. 224, I do not say this, 
to abate any thing of his Highness’s authority... He hath a 
possessionary right, whicb, [ am sure, gives him power 
enough to call Parliaments. /dé¢. 590 If he is bunt posses- 
sionary Protector, he is then hereditary and not subject to 
any boundings. 1739 F. Bromerieo Hist, Thetford 52 
Athelstane, Abbot of Ramsey, had a louse in Theford, for 
then he had 1 Possessionary Writ, directed to the Burghers 
of Theford. 1809 E. S. Barret Setting Sua WW. 115 The 
horde of possessionary and reversionary moles may depre- 
cate an ingniry. 

+ B. sé. One who is in possession ; = PosseEs- 
SIONER b. 
1532 Frita Mirror (1829) 273 Tt proveth onr bishops, 
abbots, und spiritual possessionarics, double thieves and 
murderers, as concerning the body. 
Obs. [ad. med.L, 


+ Posse'ssionate, ¢. 
possesstonét-us (in Du Cange); see Possession sé. 
and-ate*.] Tlaving possessions or endowments : 
cf. POSSESSIONER b. 

1432-50 tr. /éfeden, Harl, Contin. (Rolls) VILE 459 We 
wolde have destroyede .. the kynge, hischopps, chanons, 
monkes possessionate, and alle men of churche, the frers 
excepte oonly. 31899 Trevevan Lug, Age WVycltf 151 The 
disendowment of the ‘ possessionate ' clergy. 

Possessioned (-e‘Jond), a. ff Possession 
5b, + -ED4, after F. fossessionné,] Endowed with 
or holding possessions. 

1794 NE See Reign Louis NVI 551 That satisfaction 
should be given to the princes possessioned in Alsace. _ 1837 
Cartv_e Jr. Rev. 1. vv, This of the Possessioned Princes, 
* Princes Possessionés', is bandied from Court to Court... 
The Kaiser and his Possessioned Princes will too evidently 
come and take compensation, z 

Posse’ssioner. 06s. exc. //ist. [f. Posszssroy 
sh, +-ER%,] One who is in possession, or holds 
possession, of something; a holder, occupier; 
a proprictor, owner; an owner of possessions. 

3382 Wyeitr Acts iv. 34 Tow many enere weren posses: 
Cloners [Vulg. fossessores] of feeldis or howsis. ¢ 1450 
Godstow Reg. 89 ‘They called before them the lordis and 
possessioners and tenauntis of the mylles. 1544 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures (1574) 67 b, Possessioners of a warde of the 

ye of achilde within age. 1563 Bonnerin Strype dx. 
Ref. (1709) h. xxxiv. 341 Not being lawful Bishop of Win- 
chester, but an usurper, intruder, nnd unlawful possessioner 
thereof. 1681 Cuetuam Augler's Vaden. xt. § 25 (1689) 
209 The Owners or Possessioners thereof. 1807 Britton 
Feautics Eng UX. Line, 571 The sum of 1000/. borrowed of 
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the king, lords, and great possessivaers, till it could be levied 
by the commnissioners of sewers, 1884 0. Mev. Jan. 107 ‘Fhe 
grasping spirit of the new lords and possessioners. 

b. sfee. A member of a religious order having 
possessions or endowments ; an endowed clergyman 
or ecclesiastie. 

1377 Lanet. P. PL Mi. v. 144 Pise possessioneres preche 
and depraue freres.  ¢ 1380 Wyeurr Sed. Wks. 1. 212 Popis 
and bishopis and prestis..and pese new religiouse posses: 
sioneris and beggeris. 1496 Drtes §& L’anp. (W. de Wo) vy. 
vi. 167/2 Yf he he x relygyous possessyoner endewed by 
temporal goodes, he may releue them. 1545 Brinktow 
Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 But the son of man lath not where 
to rest his head. Such possessionars were the bysshops of 
the prymatyve chnre! 1855 Minmax Lat Car. V1. ttt 
vivi2s le was the villeinsdemanding manuinission from their 
lords, not Wycliffe's disciples despoiling possessi 

Possessionist. vonce-wd.  [f. Possess 
+ -I8T.] One who professes to be possessed by a 
demon, one who holds a theory of such possession. 

1726 Dr Por: fist. Devil tt. xi. (1840) 332 The mock pos- 
sessions and infernal accomplishments, which inmost of the 
possessionists of this age pretend to. 

Posse'ssionless, @. 727. 
-LESS.] Destitute of possessions. 
sionlessness, 

1894 Mrs. Dyan s14/ fie a irat's A. (1899) 235 Haw 
thankful you must be now that yon are so possessiontess, 
tgos Watton (N.¥.) 27 Apr. 334/3 Those who shared and 
defended his superb possessiontessnes.. 

Possessival (ppsesaitval!, a. Grane, rare. [f. 
as next, after adjectival, substantiva!’.) Of or per- 
taining to the possessive case; possessive. 

1873 Earte PAflol En Tongue (ed. 2) § §72 This 
possessival termination ['s] detached itself, and passed into 
= menounvesion by a sort of degeneracy, as in ‘John his 

ook *. 

Possessive (ppze'siv), @. (sb.) [ad. L. posses- 
sfvus, in grammar (Qunintil.): see Possess @. and 
“WE. So F. possessif, -ive (1 sth cin Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L. Gram. Denoting possession; qualifying a thing 
(or person) as belonging to some other. 

Possesstve pronoun ( possessive adjective), a word derived 
from a personal or other pronoun, and expressing that the 
thing (or person) denoted by the noun which it qualifies 
belongs to the person (or thing) denoted by the pronoun 
from which it is derived. Possessive case, a name for the 
genitive case in modern English, ending (in nouns} in ‘ys, 
and expressing the same relation as that expressed by a 
possessive pronaun. 

(Uhe name fossessive pronoun is sometimes restricted to 
the absolute possessives mine, thine, his, hers, its, ors, 
yours, theirs, the adjectival forms ay, fy, Ais, her, tts, 
our, your, their, being distinguished as fossessive adjectites. 
Both classes originate in or are derived from the getiitive or 
possessive case of the personal pronouns.) 

1530 Parsor. Introd. 41 Where as we use our pronownes 
possessyves, 1571 Gotoinc Calvtnz on 2s. xxvic rt The 
piththynesse of the Pronoune possessive (niy) is to he noted. 
1668 Winkins Real Char. 305 Modifications of Pronouns... 
Possessive, denoting a_relation of Propriety or Possession 
unto the person or thing spoken of,..as 1, Mine; Who, 
Whose. 1712 Sreenn Sfect, No. 461 @ 3 The Poet..Jets a 
Possessive Pronoun go without a Substantive. 1763 Lowi 
Eng. Gram, 25 Vhis Case answers to the Genitive Case in 
Latin, and may still he so called; though perhaps more 
properly the Possessive Case. 1824 1. MurrdAy Lug. Grae, 
(ed, 5) I. 259 One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different hee. in the possessive or genitive case. 1870 
HeELrenstetn Comp. Gram. Tent. Lang. 199 ‘The New Teu- 
tonic pronouns take the inflexions of the strong declension 
of the adjective, where they are used as possessive adjectives, 
as Germ, szeti#, meine, mein, eu. memnes, meiicr, meres. 
1876 Mason Lng, Gram, (ed. 21) § 73 The apostrophe in 
the possessive case singular marks that the vowel of the 
syllabic suffix has been lost. . . 

2. Of or pertaining to possession; indicating 
possession. (In quot. 1578 in sense eorresp. to 
POSSESSION 2.) 

1560 Ro.anp Cri. Venis 1. 764 Greit Aduocat with power 
possessive. 1578 /e/. Pat. to Str H. Gilbert in Wakluyt 
Voy, (1810) IIL. 175 All such our subiects and others, as 
shall from time to time hereafter aduenture themselues in 
the sayd iourneys or voyages habitatine or possessiue. 1635 
Quartus Lobe, vy. ix. 277 What meane these liv'ries and 
possessive keyes? 1889 Mrs. Jocetyn Distracting Giest 
IL. vii. 129 His manner was kind and considerate..; perhaps 
atrifle too possessive; but 1 rejoiced just then in that very 
possessiveness. A é 

b. Having the quality or character of possessing ; 
holding, or being in, possession. 

1838 Lytron Lerla 1. i, The life of the heir-npparent to 
the life of the king-possessive is as the distinction between 
enchanting hope and tiresome satiety. 1880 Miss Brovcu- 
ton Sec. 7A. 1. x, Her eye, free and possessive, wanders 
widely round. F % 

B. sb. Grant, ellipt. (a) for possessive pronoun 
or adjective; (6) for possessive case. 

1sgx Pereivare Sf. Dict. Biv b, Of pronounes some are 
primitines...Some are deriuatines, called also possessines. 
3704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. 1, Possesstves in Grammnr, 
are such Adjectives as signifie the Possession of, or Property 
in some Thing. 1755 Jounson Dici., Grane, The posses- 
sive of the first person 1s sy, write, our, ours. 1876 Mason 
Feng. Grait. (ed. 21) § 68 The noun in the possessive is in 
the attributive relation to the nonn which stands for what 
is possessed. /b/d.§ 142 7heir retained n substantive force 
after the other possessives had become pronominal adjectives, 


Possessively (peze'sivli), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+ ony ! 
1. Gram. In a possessive sense or relation. 


1590 Srockxwoon Ailes Construct. 54 When the genitiue 
case is taken actively, when passively, and when posses- 


[f. as prec. + 
Tlence Possa's- 
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slucty, 1879 Witinty Sacasheil Grant 445 Pessesnvely 
used descriptive compounds. ire extiemely nunterovs. 

2. Tithe way of possession; in a manner indicating 
possession ; as something possessed ; as one’s own. 

1813 Hounouse Forsruey (ed. 2) 1021 A sale Ly auction of 
the tenths belonging to the Mualikiane (or fiefs held posses- 
sively!, under the annual value of fifteen thousand piasters. 
1901 MWestin, Gas. 27 Apr. 2/t We tapped the English lady 
possessively on the shoulder. 

Posse‘ssiveness, [f.as prec. +-Nxss.] The 
quality of being possessive. 

1864 Adhenwunt 10 Sept. 339/2 Its operation, its possessive. 
ness, becomes more intense. 1883 Lauv V. Grevitte Nerth's 
Wife 1.168 The ian is apt to shock..by a too prompt 
assumption of possessiveness. 

Possessor (péze'so1), Also 5-7 -our, 6-S -er. 
(ME, and AV. possessour, = ¥. possesserr (14th c. 
1u Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. fossessor, -Orenz, agent-n. f. 
fossidére to possess; with later conformation of 
suffix to Latin: sce Possess and -on).J One who 
possesses ; one who holds somcthing as property, or 
in actual control ; one who has something material 
or immaterial, belonging to him; a holder; an 
owner, proprictor. Const. of, or with poss. fron. 

1388 Wiyeut sicts iv. 34 How manye cuere werent posses: 
souris of feeldis, ether of housis, thet seelden. 1477 Ales 
of Parit. VU. 1879/1 Posses-ours of the Roiall Estate and 
Corone of Euplond. 1486 B&. St. tlbans, dere C vjb, Vhe 
possessor of theys armys beris in latine thus fete.) 1538 
Coverparr Ge. xiv, 19 ‘The most hye God, passessor of 
heaven and earth. rg96 Surnsen £. QO. 1. i. og She... their 
possessours often did dismay. 1667 Mitton #. Z£. t. 2§2 
Infernal world, and thon profoundest Hell Receive th 
new Possessor, 1794 Mus. Rauciure dédyst. Udolpho 1, 
‘This charm was too dangerotis to its porsesser. 1839 Lo. 
Brovenan Stafesm. Geo. (24, 1.36 Untimited power cor- 
rupts the possessor. 1883 Hl. WaLkrain Lefszre Hour sot/2 
The hornbeams .. are the true autochthones and rightful 
prescriptive possessors of Epping Forest. a 

b. spec. (mainly Law). One who takes, occupies, 
or holds something without ownership, or as dis- 
tinguished from the owner. 

1565-6 Keg. Privy Counctl Scot. ¥. 432 Summond thame 
to cumpeir befoir the Lordis cf Sessioun, to heir thame 
decernit violent possessouris. 1747 Hoosos Affuer’s Dict. 
N iij, Takers or Possessers have pap cast and quite thrown 
out. 1800 Avotson slaidr. Law Rep. 129 ‘Vhe possessor 
remains liable to the true owner. 1818 Creiss Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 372 Littleton. speaks of disseisins principally as 
between the owner and trespasser er possessor, with an eye 
to the remedy by assize. : . 

@. fig. (2) One acquainted or conversant with, or 
master of, a subject ; (4) One who maintains con- 
trol over (himself). Cf. PossEss uv. 2¢, 4. 

1674 Praviorn S&i/f Was. Pref. g Whose love of this 
Divine Art appears by his Encouragement of it and the 
Possessors thereof. 1713 M. Henry Ordination Sern, 
Whs. 1853 I. s05/2 We are most our own possessors, when 
we are least our own masters. ; 

da. Comn:. ‘The holder (of a bill, elc.). 

1682 Scsrreit Exchanges 63 It is the Duty of the Pos- 
sessor, to take care for his Bill, and to see that the same he 
either accepted or protested. 1 R. Lancrorp /atred. 
Trade 134 Possessor, the person who receives a foreign hill 
and presents it for acceptance. 

Posse’ssoress. “ae. Also 6-7 -eresse. [a. 
obs. F. fossesseresse, fem. of OF. possesscur POSSES- 
sox: see -uss1.] A female possessor. 

rsi2z ffedyas in Thoms /vose font, (1828) HF. 11, F am 
the ladye and possesseresse of this londe. 1611 Cotcr., 
Possesseresse, % possesseresse, a woman that possesses, 
holds, enioyes. 1681 W. Rosenison Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 
1007 A possessoress, domina. ; 

Possessorial (ppsesderiiil), a. rare. [f. as 
Possessory + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a posses- 
SOr; possessory. 

1594 Afirr. Policy (1999) 133 The parts of the House are 
Coningall or Matrimoniall, Paternall or of the Parent, 
Seigniorall or Lordly, and Possessoriall [cf. Possessory 2, 
quot. 1586}. 1850 Lb, Ossorne Gleanings 46 My friend 
must have had a very strong possessorial fit pon hiv. 

Possessorship. [f. Possxssor + -suIP.] 
The condition of a possessor; the holding of 
something as owner. 

1885 Stevenson Pr. Offo i iil 31 The joy of possessor- 
ship. 1896 Ang. Chierchut. 16 Jan. 35/1, The long out. 
standing dispute touching the possessorship of the Upper 
Mekong Valley. sa 

Possessory (pjze's6ri), 2. [ad. late L. posses- 
sdvt-us adj. relating to possession, so I’. possessoire 
(14the. in Godef.): see Possess z, and -ory.] 

1. Zaw. a. Pertaining to a possessor; relating 
to possession. 

Possessovy Actiot, av action in which the plaintiff’s claim 
is founded upon his or his predecessor’s possession, and not 
upon his right or title. Posscssory interdict (Rom. Law), 
one of a class of interdicts for the acquisition, retention, or 
recovery of possession, /ossessory gudgentent (Sc. Law): 
See quot. 1838. , 4 

1425 Rolls of Parit, WV. 272/2 ¥* matire possessorie, and 
y? petition y'uppon given. 1540 Ae? 32 Hen. VITT, ©. 2 § 2 
Assice of mort auncestor .. or apy other action possessory, 
218577 Sir T. Smita Connaw. Exg, (1609) 54 Pleas .. reall, 
be either possessorie, to aske, or to keepe the possession: 
or in vent, which wee call a writ of right. 1766 BuacksTONE 
Comin, UU. xiii. 197 Uf he omits to bring this his possessory 
action within a competent time, his adversary may impet- 
ceptibly gain an actual right of possession, in consequence 
of the other's negligence. 1838 W. Ber, Dict. Law 
Scot. s.v.. A possessory judgment Is one which entitles a 
person, who has been in uninterrupted possession for seven 
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years, ta continue his possession until the question of right 
Shall be decided in due course of law. 1857 Lp, Camracce 
Chief Justices V1. xiv. mh In the possessory action of eject- 
ment the legal estate shall always prevail. 1894 Licntwoop 
Possession of Land i. 5 ‘Vhe ald possessary actions which 
were for the recovery of possession, were founded upon 
seisin. 

b. Arising from possession; as fossessory futerest, 
right, property, title. 

161g Jackson Creed ww, 4. 4 $1 Our personal election, pre- 
destination, salvation, or possessory right in state of grace. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1328) 111. 581 Lis possessory right, 
which was sufficient title for him to call a parliament, and 
for us to submit to it. 1708 Jermes de la Ley s.v. f'ro- 
erty, There are three manner of rights of Property: that 
is, Property absolute, Property qualified, and Property pos- 
sessory. 1766 Biackstaxe Cowen. 11, xxx. 453 The bailees 
;- may... vindicate, in their own right, this their possessory 
interest, 1881 7¢es 14 Apr. 10/1 Throughout most parts 
of Ireland there has grown a tacit admission, that the 
tenant has a possessory interest in his holding. 

+ 2. That is possessed ; of the nalure of a posses- 
sion. Ods. 

1586 TB. Le Prinand. Fr, Acad. 3. 464 N house. .may 
be divided .. into these foure parts: into matrimaniall, 
parental, lordly or masterly, and possessorie part. 1610 
Guin Heraldry v1. iii. (1611) 260 It were an absurd thing 
..that the possessorie things of the vanquished should be 
more priniledged then their owners. ‘ , 

3. ‘Thal is a possessor; holding something in 
possession. 

1633 Sir J. Burrovons So. Brit, Seas (1651) 18 When 
the Romans had made themselves possessorie Lords of the 
Island. 1874 Monauiy Baracveld 1. i. 66 The possessory 
princes. 1886 J. A. Kasson in VW. dimer. Kev. Feb. 125 
Their commercial righty are to be the same as those of the 
possessory government. i 

4. Of, belonging to, or characterizing a possessor. 

1659 Stacey Mist. Philos. xi. (1701) 613/t Daniestick 
Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
and possessory. ¢1660 Clarke ane (Camden) IV. 303 
The commaund 1 had that tyme of the army and strength 
of the kingdome was but a possessory and noe legall power. 
1848 Jlackw. Mag. LXIV. 6 Man's possessory instinct 
essentially connects itself with the future. 1879 J. Duco 
Scot. Public Affairs 6 The possessory spirit is strong enough 
in man. 

b. Used to render Gr. xrjosos in Lets xrjacos 
Jove the protector of property. sovce-wse. 

1850 Buackie schylus V1. 109 A plundered house By 
grace of possessory Jove may freight New ships with bales 
that fur outweigh the loss. 

Posset (pr'sel), sd. Now only Z/ést. or docal. 
Forms: 5 posho(o)te, poshotte, poshet, possot, 
possyt, possate, 5-6 poset, possett, 7 possit, 
Se. possat, 5~ posset. [ME. poshote, possol, of 
unascertained origin. Palsgr. (1530) gives a F. 
possetie, but this is not otherwise known to French 
scholars. Ir, pusoéd, possel, is from English, 

Connexion with Posca has been suggested.] ; 

1. A drink composed of hot milk curdled with 
ale, wine, or other liquor, often with sugar, spices, 
or other ingredients; formerly much used asa deli- 


cacy, and as a remedy for colds or other affections. 

14.. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 567/22, Balducta, a_crudde, 
ftem dicitur, poshet. 14... Metr. Voc ibid. 625/18 Casins, 
poshoote. 14.. Voe. ibid. 666/9 A/ec bedulia, possyt. 
cxqgo Prontp. Parv. 410/2 Possot, falducta. ¢1460 J. 
Russtir BA. Nurture 94 Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and 
eke the loncate, Pey close a mannes stomak and so dothe pe 
possate. 1466 Paston Lett. 11. 269 For bred, ale, and 
possets to the same persons, vid. 1530 Patsor. 257/1 Posset 
of ale and mylke, possetic. 1546 Puaun Bk. Childr, (1553) 


‘i vj, Knotgrasse..the iuice therof in a posset dronken..is 


excedyng good. 1605 Suaks. A/acé. 1. ii. 6 The surfeted 
Groomes doe mock their charge With Snores. 1 hane 
drugg'd their Possets. 1648 Herrick Sfesper., To Phillis, 
Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine; Not made of ale, 
but spiced wine! 1711 Aontson Sfect. No. 57 ? 2 [He] can 
make a Caudle or a Sack-Posset better than any Man in 
England. 1789 W. Bucutan Dow. Med. xxix. (1799) 277 Vhis 
supper should be light; as small posset, or water-gruel 
sweetened with honey, and a little toasted bread in it. 18 
VLE. ‘1 aotrore Charming Fellow VW. xiti. 208, 1 do wish he 
would try a hot posset of a night, just before going to bed. 

b. attrib., as posset-ale, -basin, -bowl, -ctup, 
curd, dish, -drink, -pol. 

1538 St. Papers Hen. VILL, 1. 299, A etale, haning 
certein herbes clarified in it. 151-60 in ne Hall £disz. Soc. 
(1887) 15a A possett Boule of Pewter. 1596 Nasue Saffron 
Walden 123 Hee tou'd bycoras and drunke posset curd. 
1606 Str G. Goosecappe 11. i. in Bullen O. Pi. HL. 40 Posset 
Cuppes | caru'd with libberds faces and Lyons heads with 
cee in their months, to Jet ont the posset Ale. s61a 
Woooatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1553) 342 Plain posset drink 
alone, reasonable warm, will do well. 1680 Hou. Cavalier 
11, | know some, who prefer..the Possit-Bason before the 
Hallowed Font. 1747 Westey Prin. Péysie (1765) 59 Drink 
a Quarter of a Pint of Allum Posset drink. 1821 Scotr 
Kenilw, vi, A gold posset-dish to contain the night-draught. 

2. dial. The curdled milk vomited by a baby. 

{Yorksh. and Lancash. in Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

Hence Po‘sset v. ta. éravs. to curdle like a 
posset (06s.); b. intr. (2) to make a posset; (4) 
of a baby: to throw up curdled milk. 

x602 Suaks. (/aut. 1. v.68 Aud with a sodaine vigour it 
doth posset And curd, tike Aygre dro) pines into Milke The 
thin and wholsome blood. 1859 G. Mraroitu A. Fevere! 
xxix, She broke off to go posseting for her dear iavalid. 
1903 Hing. Dial. Dict. s.v., Viless its hittle heart, it’s possetting 
agains [Cited from Westmld. to South Notts.] nate 

Possibilist (ppsivbilist). fad. I. possibiliste 
or Sp. posibilista, f. L. possibilis: see POSSIBLE 


| into these deepe extreames. 
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and -1sT.} A member of a political patty whose 
aims at reform are directed to whal is immediately 
possible or practicable; sfee. (a) of a party of 
Republicans in Spain; (4) of a party of Socialists 
in France. Also aéérib. or as adj. 

1881 Daily News 18 Aug. 5/7 The Opportunist, now called 
the Possibilist doctrine, that everything cannot be done in 
a day. 1882 Contes. Hex Sept. 459 Communists, .of the 
* Possibilist' type. 1893 Y7mes & Aug. 2/5 The Possibilists of 
Paris made the first notable effort to re-unite the labour 
parties of different countries 1894 Cre. Rev. Curr. fist. 
(Buffalo, N. ¥.) 1V. 898 Sefior Abarzuza has been virtual 
leader of the possibilists or moderate republicans ever since 
Sefior Castelar announced his retirement. 

Possibilitate (ppsibi‘liteit), 2. [f. Possrpuiry 
+-ATE3.] dvaus. To render possivle. 

1829 Sovruey in QO. Rev. XXXUX. 134 That this object 
has been Aossidilitated. 1893 Natron (N.Y.) 2 Feb. 2 
Theories thus miserably imperfect have nevertheless sufficed 
to ‘possibilitate “ (as a Spaniard would say) all the great 
engineering works of our age. 

Possibility (ppsibiliti). Also 4-6 with y for 
7, and -c, -e¢, -fe for -7'5 (6 posabilete).  [a. I’. 
possibilité (13th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 1. possi- 
biliids, £. posstbtlis POssiBLE: see -ITY.] 

1. The state, condition, or fact of being possible ; 
capability of being done, happening, or existing 
(in general, or under particular conditions), 

By any possitility (formerly téy possibility): in any 
possible way, by any existing means, roses: so by no 
amici t Of possibility (quot. ¢ 1374): characterized 
by possibility, possible. 

G ee Troylus m. 399 (448) That kan T deme of 
possibilite, ee Frankl, 7.615 Flor wende I neuere 
by possibilitee That swich a Monstre or merueille myghte 
be, 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love wi. iii, Skeat) 1. 112 But 
now thou seest .. the possibilite of thilke that thou wendest 
had been impossible. rgog Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xi. (Percy 
Soc.) 39 That the comon wyt, by possibilitie, Maye well a 
judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol.1. iv. § 3 ‘That high perfection of blisse, wherein 
now the elect Angels are without possibilitie of falling. 
164r WitKins Afaté. Magick 1. xiv. (1648) 94 To understand 
that assertion of Archimedes concerning the l eenpe es of 
moving the world. Hee Atrersuay Sern, Luke x. 32(1726} 
11. 231 Shall we discouraged from any Attempt of 
doing goad, by the Possibility of our failing in it? 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. got These continuances, therefore, 
take away all presumption and possibility that the judgment 
was given on the first day of the term, 1884 F. Trempce 
Relat. Relig. t Sc. vii, (1885) 193 Science and Revelation 
come into. .collision on the possibility of miracles. d/od, If 
I could by any possibility manage to do it, I would. 

b. fu posstbitity + (a) not actually existing, but 
that may come to exist; potential: = ¢ Possk ; 
(4) in relation to something possible but not actual ; 


potentially. (See also 3 b.) 
1587 Gotutxe De Mornay iv. (1592) 45 As for God, he is 
not a thing in possihilitie (which is an vnperfect being) but 
altogether actuallieand in verie deed. 1711 Apptson Speed, 
No. 191 2g We are apt to rely upon future Prospects, and 
become really expensive while..ouly rich in Possibility. 
ce. After possibility (law): eliipt. for after 
possibility of issue is extinel, i,c, when there is no 


longer any possibility of issue. 
fe13590 Nolls of Harit. IL. 401/2 Dount possibilite de issue 
entre eux est esteinte, Maud ad fait wast, exil, vente e 
destruction. 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenurcs (1574) 7 b, He. .is 
tenaunt in the tayle after possibilitie of issue extinct.] 
1596 Bacon Max. & Use Com. Law. xxi, If tenant after 
possihility make a lease for yeares, and the donor confirmes 
to the lessee ta hold without impeachment of waste. | 
da. The quality or character of representing or 


relating to somclhing that is posstble. 
1638 Junius faint. Ancients 63 In the phantasies of 
Painters, nothing is so commendable as that there is bot! 
possibilitie and truth in then. 1826 Disraru Viv. Grey nn. 
xvi, To consult on the possibility of certain views,..and the 
el oatge of their adoption. 1890 Rayxre Chess Probleuts 
5 The chief requisites of a problem are poy and 
soundness... A possible position can be reached by a legal 
series of moves as in a game. P . 
e. Afath. The condition of being a possible or 
rea] quantity. 
1673 Coutixs in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) UL. 555 
About the constitution of incomplete equations, it is easy to 
observe that many of the roots lose their possibility. 
2. An instance of the fact or condition deseribed 
in 1; a possible thing or circnmstance ; something 
that may exist or happen. (Usually with a, or in 
4; in pl. sometimes nearly = capabilities: ef. 3.) 
exqo0 Beryx 3541, 1 cau nat wete howe To stop all the 
ffressh watir wer possibilite, 1588 Suaks. 7¢t. A. 1 i215 
Oh brother speake with possibitities, And do not breake 
1699 Bentiry Péal. roo Our 
Examiner can give you a view of it in the Region of Possi- 
bilities. x71a ungeee Spect. No. §39 P 2 There is a Possi- 
bility this Delay may be as painful to her as it is to me. 
1790 Patey /forz Paul. Rom. i. 10 This is spoken of 
rather as a possibility, than as any settled intention. 
1866 Tro.iore Sefton Fst, v. 48 Her clearer intellect saw 
possibilities which did not occur to him. 1883 H. Daunmonxo 
Nat. Law in Spir, IW, iii, (1884) 100 Three possibilities of 
life. .are open to all living organisms—Balance, Evolution, 
and Degeneration. 
+ 3. Regarded or stated as an attribute of the 
agent: The fact of something (expressed or im- 
plied) being possible to one, in virtue either of 
favourable cireumstances or of one’s own powers; 
hence, Capacity, eapabilily, power, ability ; pecu- 
niary ability, means. (In quot. 1591, Possibility 


POSSIBLE. 


or chance of having something: cf. b.) Obs. (or 
nierged in 1). 

(3 1375 Se Leg. Saints xxvii. (Machor) 685 Eftyr my 
possybilyte, Dere sone, I sal helpe be. ¢ 3450 tr. De diita- 
Tioné Wt. xxix. 99 Pou shalt pan fruisshe abundance of pes 
after be possibilite of pi ducilyng place. 1477 Ear. Rivers 
(Caxton) Dieres 82 Liberalite is to yeue to nedi peple.. 
aftir the possibilite of the yeuer. 1544 Pluimpion Corr 
(Camdea) 249 Consider his qualeties, his living, bis poxabi- 
fete, and confer al together. argso //ye Way to spyttet 
ffous 633 in Hazl. £. 2. P. 1V. 53 Yong brethren of small 
possybylyte, Not hauyng wherwith to mayntene such degre. 
1ss2 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 133 We..offerit us to do 
thairfor..all that lay in our possibilliteis. 1§79-80 Nortu 
Plutarch (1676) 75 He that maketh Laws, must have regard 
to the common poseney ofmen. 1g91 Suaks.1 Men. V1, 
v. iv. 146 He rather keepe That which { baue, then couetin, 
for more Be cast from possibility of all. 1597 -—- 2 Hen. LV, 
1. dit 39, [ haue speeded hither with the very extremest 
ynch of possibilitie, 1648 Gace Jest Lud. x. (1655) 33, We 
could not, although we proved all our possibility by night 
and day. 1790 Paury /fore Pani. Rom. i. 11 An instance 
of conformity beyond the possibility..of random writing to 
produce, 181g Zeéuca VIL. 78 An object who interfered 
with her wishes, to a degree it was not in her possibility 
for any other Creature to approach to. 

th. fue possebilily (later, 2 a possibility): in 
such a position thal something (expressed or im- 
plied) is possible to or for one; having a prospect, 
expectation, or ehance (ef or /o do something). 

1523 Lo Breneers Feiss. 1. 794 Duke Aubert had nat 
Lene in trewe possession of Heynalt, but in_possibytite 
therof. 1391 Harixcton Ord. Fue. Pref. Pviij b, [be in such 
faire possibilitie to be thought a (vole, or fantastical! for my 
labour. 1605 Cuarman Ad2 Jooles Wks, 1873 1. 182 That 
they who are alreadie in possession of it, may beare their 
heades aloft .. and they that are but_in possibilitie, may be 
rauisht with a desire to bein possession. 1605 Plan S/uctey 
307 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 170, | am in possibility 
To marry Mderman Curtises daughter. 1682 Deyorn 
Kelig. Laid’ Pref., Heathens who never did .. hear of the 
name of Christ, were yet in a possibility of salvation. 

+c. sing. and fl. Pecuniary prospects. Obs. 

isga_ Greene Ufpst. Courtier Diij, A yoong gentleman of 
faire liuing, in issue of good parents or assured possibilitic. 
1698 Swans. Merry Wu i 65 Slen, 1 know the young 
Geatlewoman, she has good gifts. Ewan. Seuen hundred 
pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. 1637 Hrvwoop Nayall 
King it iii. (1874 V1. 25) You know fam my Fathers heire, 
My possibilities may raise his hopes To their first height. 

Possible (pe'sib’l), a. (s6., adv.) Also 4-6 
possy-; 4 -bel,-bile, 5 -byll’e, 5-6 -bil, 6 -bill, 
-bul (-able). [a. F. possible (in OF. also fosibie, 
13th c. in Godet. Compl), or ad. 1.. possibsdés that 
ean be or may be done, possible, f. fosse (for potis 
esse) lo be able.) 

1. That may be (i.e. is capable of being); that 
may or can exist, be done, or happen (in general, 
or in glven or assumed conditions or circumstances) ; 
that is in one’s power, that one can do, exert, nse, 
etc. (const. /o the agent). 

a. Qualifying a noun or pronoun, attributively 
or (more ustally) predicatively. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 452 Vf possyble were her mendyng. 
1362 Wreur Luke xviii. 27 Tho thingis that ben vnpossible 
anemptis men, ben possible anemptis God. ¢ 1385 Cuavcra 
L.G. AV. 1020 (Dido), 1 can nat seyn If that it be possible. 
¢1400 Mauwpev. (1839) xvii, 184 Aud that was possible 
thinge. ¢1460 Foatescue Ads. & Linn Mon. vi. (1885) 123 
We woll considre next his extra ordinarie charges, also ferre 
as may be possible to vs. 1826 Tinoae AZaré ix. 23 All 
thyngesare possyble tohym that belevith. 1541 R. Copano 
Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Aiij b, He ought to pices to the 
healyng of the pacyent in all that may lye in hym possyhle. 
1564 GOLDING Justine X1. 54 Hep the mountaine Taurus 
with all Jae possible. 1669 Stuemy Alariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 
42 To make a ‘Triangle .. whose Base shall be equal to any 
(possible) Number given. 1777 Burne Corr, (1844) FH. 150 
When we speak only of things, not persons, we have a right 
to express ourselves with all possible energy. 1823 Scorrsay 
Frnt. Whale Fish. p.xxxv, The manners of the Esquimaux 
>. being the most suitable possible to the nature of the 
Climate. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint, U1. wv. xvii. § 36 All 
real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have been 
just as possible to him, since first he was made of the earth, 
as they are now. 1870 JEvons ah xxii. 187 ‘Thomson 
much extends the list of possible syllogisms. Jfod. There 
are three possible courses. 


b. Qualifying an infinitive or other clause, 


usually introduced by 7. 

1340 Hampore 77, Comsc. 6328 And if possibel ware, als es 
noght, Pat ilk man als mykel syn had_wroght, Als alle pe 
men pat in pe werld ever was. ¢1386 Caucra ue 
7. 3a In his hous as famulier was he As it is possi je any 
freend to be. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 
i. 209/21 It is not_vnto vs possyble for to see echie other. 
1goo-a0 Duxpar Poems \xxxiv. 29 War it possibill tbat in 
ony corce War Salamonis witt and hie saptence. 1562 
Tvaxer Herbal. 41 It is not possible to discern the one 
from the other. 1899 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii. 180 No, it is nat 
possible you should lone the Enemie of France, Kate. 
1705 S, Clarke Being § Attrib. God x. 171 It is possible 
to Infinite Power, to indue a Creature with the Power of 
Beginning Motion. 1820 Suettey A/yuen to Atercury Ixix, 
How was it possible.. That you, a little child, born yester- 
day,..Could two prodigious heifers ever flay ? 


c. With infinitive or other complement (nearly. 
coinciding with 3). Cf. IMPOSSIBLE @. 1 b. 

1706 Arrersury Serm., 1 Cor. xv. 19 (1726) IT. 10 All the 
Advani: and Satisfactions of this World, which are 
possible to be attain’d by him, 18g H. Srencee Soc. Stat: 
82 A }imit almost always possible of exact ascertainment. 


d. In elliptical phrases, as 7 fossible = iL it be 


POSSIBLE. 


(or were) possible, if it can (or could) be; as much 
as possible = as much as may (or might) be, as 


much as one can (or could). 

1671 Mitton Santsot 490 Let me here. .expiate, if possible, 
my crime. 1688 Cof, Ree. Penusylv. 1.229 Notice be given 
to as many of The Members as possible. 171a Aooison 
Spect. No. 58 P 2, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
establish among us a Taste of polite Writing. 1719 — 
Wes. (1721) 1. Ded. to Craggs 2 ‘That they may come to you 
with as little disadvantage as possible. 188a Anowledge 
Il. 70 So that she might be cured, if possible. 

ye..ellipt. for ‘all possible’, ‘the greatest 


possible’, Ods. rare. 
1596 DatryMple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 281 Mk flies to 
his awne cuntrie with possable haist. A 

f. That can or may be or become (what is de- 
noted by the sb.): as a possible object of knowledge 
= something that may be an object of knowledge, 
that can or may be known. (See also 2b.) 

1736 Butter Azad, Introd., Wks, 1874 1.3 Nothing which 
is the possible object of knowledge..can be probable to an 
infinite Intelligence. 1856 Kmenson Aug. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 The labourer is a possible lord. “‘Uhe 
lord is a possihle basket-maker. 1862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. 
I. xvi, Of the three possible harbours. .they made no nse. 

2. That may be (i.e. is not known not to be); 
that is perhaps true or a fact; that perhaps exists. 
(Expressing contingency, or an idea in the speaker's 
mind, not power or capabilily of existing as in 1; 
hence sometimes nearly = credible, thinkable.) 

1582 N. Licuerienp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. nd. 1 \xv. 
132b, That you shoulde understand, wherefore and for what 
eause TI remained in the Indias, for that it is possible that 
all yon do not know. 1693 Davpen Orig. § /'roer, Sat. 
Ess, (ed. Ker) 11. 25 In such an age, it is possible some 
great genius may arise, 1o equal any of the ancients. 1734 
tr, Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VIL. xvit. 300 Swept away ail 
actual and possible debts. 1827 Wuatety Logic (1837) 379 
This word ..relates sometimes to contingency, snmetimes to 

ower, e.g. ‘Ie is possible this patient may recover’, 1841 
SLPHINSTONE Afist. Jud. 1. 443 The Jats, whose possible 
descent from the Getz has been discussed in another place. 
1860 Tynpatt. Glace. t. xxii. 157 The thonght of the possible 
loss of my axe at the summit was here forcibly revived. 

b. That may be (what is denoted by the sb.) ; 
that perhaps is or will be.. (Cf. 1.) 

1882 B. Harte £779 i, Still less would any passing stranger 
have recognised in this blonde faun the possible ontcast and 
murderer. 1884 Manch. Exam. 10 May 5/6 Assiduous 
efforts..in whipping up every possible supporter of the Bill. 

+3. Having the power 40 do something; able, 
capable. Ods. rare. (Cf. Possipinity 3.) 

1512 /felyas in Thoms /’rose Ror. (1828) 11. 131 VE ye 
he able and possible to reedifie the churches of God. 1667 
Mitton P. £. 1x, 359 Firm we subsist, yet possible to 
swerve. 

4, Math, =REaua.21d; opp. to IMPOSSIBLE a, 2. 

1874 TooHUNTER 7'rig. xix. $271 (1882) 216 If # be even, 

n 


the last term..is possible, namely (—1) sin¥6, and the last 
e-1 


term but one is impossible, namely 7% (—1) 2 cos @sin*-1, 

5. With ellipsis of some qualification: Possible 
to deal with, get on with, understand, take into 
consideration, etc. (Opp. to IMPOSSIBLE a. 3.) rare. 

1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crré. vii. 228 He [Joubert] was more 
possible than Coleridge; his doctrine was more intelligible 
than Coleridge's, more receivable, 

B. adso/. or as sb. 

l. a. adso/. (usually with ¢#e): That which is 

possible. 


1646 H. Lawrence Comme. Angelis 75 lf wee speake of © 


the possihle, of what may be. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Cry 
Children 135 God's possible is taught by His world's loving, 
And the children doubt of each. 1879 Geo. Ettor Theo. 
Such vii. 139 The Possible is always the ultimate master of 
our efforts nnd desires. — 

b. as 54. A possible thing: = PossisiLity 2, 


(Almost always in £/.) 

1675 Traverne Cho, Ethics 173 Inferior possibles are more 
remote, and only thonght on in the second place. 1754 
Eowarps Freed. Wilé u. iii. 46 Any Thing else of all the 
infinite Number of Possibles. 1876 Mrs. Wuitxev Sights 
§ fas. 11. xiv. 448, I know..who is a higher, and fresher, 
and sweeter possible of me. : : 

Ge. To do one's possible {imitation of F. faire 
son possible); to do what is possible to one, to do 
one’s utmost, ‘to do one’s endeavour ’. 

1997. Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Gird (1813) V.175 He 
did his possible, but old Turgid was neither to be led nor 
driven. 1808 in Southey Life A. Bedd (1844) 11. 483, | had 
done my possible (in French phrase) to gratify you. 1838 
Sypo. Ssitn in Lady Holland Aveme, (1855) 11. 408, 1 would 
however have done my possible. , 

2. slang. pi. Necessaries, means, supplies. 

1823 Bee Dict. Turfo6 High-tide, plenty of the possibles ; 
whilst ‘low-water’ implies empty clies. 1824 //ist. Gaming 
Ho, 61 Dick was sadly put to his trumps to raise the possibles. 
1851 Mavne Rew Scalp Hunt. xxiv, The huoters departed, 
each to look after his ‘traps and possibles’. ; 

3. collog. (orig. highest possible): short for ‘highest 
possible score or number of points’ (in a competi- 
tion, esp. in rifle practice). 

1866 York fferald 6 Aug. 5/4 Two highest possibles were 
recorded, the rst Glo‘ster tn ing first prize on account of 
time; the second going to rst Hants. 1894 Daily News 
20 July 4/6 Despite the somewhat unfavourable conditions, 
three highest possihles were made. 1895 //d.17 July 2/1 
*Possibles’ were also made by Private —, 3rd East Surrey, 
and Captain —, 3rd Lanark. 1896 Vestn. Gaz, 14 July 9/: 
Putting on a possible at 800 yards. 
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+ C. as adv, = PossiBLy. (As an intensive quali- 
fication of cas or could.) Obs. 

1542 Upaut Eras, Apoph. 30 b, Crito had afore dooen 
all that euer he might possible dooe. 1606 G, Wlooncockr] 
Hist, [ustine v.25 He furnished a fresh Nauy of Ships, 
with all the hast he could possible. 1678 Watton L7/ 
Sanderson 53, 1 wonder how a person could possible be 
deceived with it. a1704 ‘Il. Brown Two Oxf Scholars 
Wks. 1730 I. 9, I shall certainly have..as many mischievons 
tricks play'd ine as they can possible. 1799 Mrs. J. West 
Tate of Times 11, 223 She beeame as cold..in her answers 
as the rules of civility could possible admit. 

IIcnce+Po'ssibleness, = PosSIBILITY 1. Os. rare. 

1642 Rocrrs Maaman 313 To assure me of the possible- 
nesse of obeying it. /4/d. 362 Shewing it an entrance and 
a possiblenesse of escape. 1727 in Batiey vol. 11, 

Possibly (po'sibli), ade. [£ Possipte + -Ly 2.] 

1. Ina possible manner; according to what may 
or can be (in the nature of things) ; by any existing 
power or means; wilhin the range of possibility ; 
by any possibility. (Usually, now always, as an 
intensive qualification of can or cozld.) 

€1391 Cuaucer Astroéd. Prol. 1 Alle the conelusiouns that 
han ben fownde, or elles possibli myhten be fownde. 1583 
Stocker Cie, Warres Lowe C. 1. 31 Sent..for as much 
artillery as was possiblye to be had. 1591 Suaks. 72vo 
Gent. 1. ii. 3 When possibly I can, I will returne. @ 1680 
Butter ews. (1759) 1.14 very Man amaz'd anew, Mow 
it could possibly be true. 1710 Appison Vatler No. 243 
?6 Hecannot possibly live till Five in tthe Morning. Jef, 
I cannot possibly be present. How conld you possibly 
think so? 5 = 

th. Irregularly used instead of foss#ble in 
adverbial phrases, as 7f possibly, secon as possthly, 
Ay ali means possibly, Obs. 

1560 Incetexp Disod. Child in Hazl. Dedsiey V1. 2977 
Therefore out of hand with all speed possibly ‘To have a 
wife, methink, would do well. 1583 Srocker Cre. IMarres 
Lowe Ct. 17 b, That all South Holland, if it were possibly, 
might bee laide vnder the water. 1640 Hapincton Fave, 117 
137 Soone as_ possibly, he was dismist, 1654-66 Hart. 
Orrery /arthen. (1676) 701, 1 was somewhat moved..if 
possibly, to make her think she was mistook, : 

te. As is possible to one; according to one’s 
ability; as much or as well as onc can. Ods. rare. 

1657 Cromwent. Spceck 8 Apr., You have provided for every 
one of them as a ree Man, as a man that does possibly, 
rationally, and conscientiously. 

2. Qualifying the slatement, and expressing con- 
tingency or subjective possibility (cf PossiBur a. 
2): According to what may be (as far as one 
knows); perhaps, perchance, maybe. (Often as 


| intensive qualification of may or migh?.) 


1600 E. Brount tr. Conestagzio 18 With greater libertie 
then possiblie reason woulde allowe. 1685 South Serv. 
(1697) I. viii. 362 A man by mere peradventure lights into 


( company, possibly is driven into an House by a shower of 


Rain for present Shelter. 1711 Annison Sfeet, No.98 2 2 The 
| Women might possibly have carried this Gothick Building 
’ much higher. 1847 C. Bronte ¥. Ayre iii, Possibly 1 might 
have some poor low relations, 1897 Bain Comp, //igher 
Eng, Gram, (ed. 2) 198 We shall possibly come. 1899 ‘T. 
Nicon. Ree. Archeol. & Bible vy. 206 A Hittite woinan was 
possibly the mother of Solomon (= it is possible that a 
Hittite woman was...) | 
| Possident (pp'sidént), @. and sh. rare. [ad. 
| L, possidént-em possessing, pres. pple. of fossidére 
to possess. ] 
| 4A. aay. Possessing, holding in possession. Oés. 
| tag W. RB. True School War 31 That those Countries 
| should, by the renunciation of the possident Princes, be 
deliuered vp vnto him. 

B. sé. A possessor. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Srevey . it. 49 The fensing 
or inclosing of the Plot appertaines to the Possident. 767d. 
nt ii, 66 The qualities and attributes coincident to the 
| Possident and Possession, 1885 Pai! Mail G, 27 Oct. 6/2 
One who wishes to see riches freely and equitably circu- 
lating, and looks for some adjustment between possidents 
and not-possidents to the ultimate advantage of peace and 
public safety. 

Possody, obs. form of Powsowpy, Se. 

Possum (pp'sim), sb. Now coflog. Also 7 
possown, -e, possam, § posom, 9 “possum. 
Aphetic form of Opossum. 

1613 A. Warraxer Gd. Newes fr. Virginia 41 The female 
possown which will let forth her young ont of her bellic. 
1670 D. Dexton Deser. New Vork (1845) 7 They eat like- 
wise Polecats, Skunks, Racoon, Possum. 1 . THomas 
Pensilvania 14 That strange creature, the Possam. 1753 
Cuamners Cye/. Supp., Alarsupiale, in natural history, a 
name given by Tyson to the creature commonly called, the 

sum, or opossum. a 1813 A, Witson Foresters Poet. 

ks. (1846) 235 While owls and ‘possums found conceal. 
ment there, 1869 Koutiedge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 594 He's a 
Tare dog for ‘possums, 7 

b. Lo play possum (U.S. colloqg.): to feign, 
dissemble; to pretend illness: in allusion to the 
oposstim’s habit of feigning death when threatened 


or attacked. So ¢o act possum, to come possum over. 

183g W.N. Brane £xcursion 134 It is a common saying 
in America. .that heis ‘playing possum’, 1844 Mrs. Hous- 
ton Yacht Voy. io Texas 11. 216 When a slave is suspected 
by his employers of shamming sickness, to avoid his work, 
he is compared to this cunning little heast : ‘Well, ] gness 
he's coming ‘possum over us. 1855 HALtnoRToON Mad, & 
flum, Nat. 1, 5, 1 will play possum with these folks. 

ce. Applied to the Phalangers: = Opossum 2. 

19770 Cook Fraud. (1893) 2904 Here are Wolves, Possums, 

an Animal like a ratt, and snakes. 1869 Hoare. Figures of 
' Fancy 86 The "possum prattles in the trees. 


! 


POST. 


a. attrih. and Comb. 

1856 Kane Are? Fal. 1. xxix. 39t The Esquimanx. .say 
that the dogs soon learn this ‘ possum-playing ‘habit. 1869 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Aun. 645 A true ‘possum hunter 
heyer aims except in the head. 1880 Fison & Howirr 
Kawmilarvi 197 Each lad bias his head covered up in a 
‘possum rng. 

Possum, v. U.S. colloy. [[f. prec. sb.J 

1. intr. To ‘play possum’: see prec. b. 

1832 T. Futnt Geog, Mississippi Valley (ed. 2) 1.67 In the 
common parlance of the country, any one, who counterfeits 
sickness. .is said to be ‘possuming ' (ed. 1823 cppossuming). 
1888 Daily /nter-Ocean 6 Feb, (Farmer), With three danger- 
ously wounded grizzlies roaming around the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, besides the possibility of possuining among those 
stretched out below. 

2. ‘Yo hunt opossums. Usually in 267. 5d. 

1869 Koutledge’s Ev. Koy's Anu. 607 To go out with him 
ona ‘possuming expedition. rg00 IT. Lawson Over SAip- 
rails 152, 1 promised to go ‘possuming with Johnny Nowlett. 

Post (pést), s.1 Also (4 posi, 5 poost, 5-7 
poste, 7 poast. [OL. fost a post, pillar, door- 
post, ad. L. fostis a post, door-post (in med.1.. 
also a rod, pole, beam), whence also OHG. Afost 
(Ger. Afasten) post, beam, MILG., LG., MDa, Da. 
fost door-post; also OF. fos? (12th c. in Godef.’ 
(mod. dial. Aé) post, pillar, beam, by which prob, 
the OF. word was reinforced in ME. 

\Dialectal plurals are Aasses, Aostés, postesses; see Pegge 
Aunced, Eng. Lang and Lug, Dial. Dict.\] i 

I. 1. A stout piece of timber, or other solid 
material, of considerable length, and usually of 
cylindrical or square shape, uscd in a vertical 
position, esp. in building as a support for a super- 
structure, 

1000 .Mirric Saints’ Lives xxviv 226 We aheng pa pas 
dust on anne heahne post. ¢ 1000 “#U/ric's Vee. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 164/32 Basis, post. ¢1205 Lay, 28032 He bigon 
to hewene..and pa postes for-heou alle, pa heolden up pa 
halle. a 1300 Cursor JJ. 7258 Pe post pat al pat huse 
vpbare Wit bath his handes he it scok. 1340 slyenb. 180 
Strang and stedeuest ase a pos ine his temple. ¢ 1440 
Prowp. Pare 4:0f2 Poost, of an howse, fostis. 1563 
Gotoixe Cesar vit, (1565) 190 b, Greate postes of streight 
timber set on a row equally dystant a ¢wo fote space one from 
another. 1601 Sir W. Cornwacuis £'ss, xxii, Not a Poste, 
nora painted cloth in the house but cryes ont, Feare God. 
1725 Watts Logie. iv. $6 Post is equivocal, it isa piece 
of timber, or a swift messenger. 1815 J. Ssurit Janorannt 
So § Art 1. 262 If it be not convement to allow the posts 
in partitions to be square, which is the best form. 

1795 Sporting Vay. V.135 With what difficulty he gets 
through a crowd, or clears the postesses in the fields. 1833 
Maravat Peter S. ili, 1 inquired of the coachman which 
was the best inn. Je answered ‘that it was the Rlue 
Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their chestesses '. 

+b. Formerly sometimes applied toa beam. Ofs. 

1567 Gouoinc Ovid x. 129 Shee ryseth, full in mynd To 
hang herself. About a post her girdle she doth bynd. 1589 
Rroer Bré/. Seho/. 1123 A post called the browe } ost, which 
is iust over the threshold: some call it a transome. 

c. Asa type of lifelessness, stupidity, ignorance, 
deafness, or hardness: cf. Buock sé. 1 b. 

Between you and me and the post (or bed-post): as some- 
thing that no one else is to hear or know; as a secret, in 


' confidence. 


ergxz Hoceteve De Ree. Prine, 4695 But welaway ! as 
harde as isa post..ben hertes now! ¢1430 AHywuas Ming. 
(1867) 61 Good conscience, goo preche to be post, Pi councel 
sauerib not my tast. 1617 Bratuwatt Drinking $0 ‘Till they 
like Posts can neither speake nor goe. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xxxiii, They..know no more than the post. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master Pref. 4 The fellow, stupid as a post, 
Believ'd in truth it wasa ghost! 1832 Lytrox Lugene A. 
iv. i, 205 Between you and me and the bed-post, young 
master's quarrelled with old master. 1838 Dickens Vics. 
Nick. xs, And between you and me and the post, sir, it will 
be a very nice portrait too. 1845 Hoop 7. 7'rampet iv, 
She was deafas a post. 1873 Mrs, ALEXANDER pee 
ut. iv. og Between you and ine and the post, 1 don't think 
they have much money. ; ' 

2. A stake, stout pole, column, or the like, that is 
set upright in or on the ground, for various 
purposes; c.g. as a boundary mark, Jandmark, or 
monument, a sland for displaying public notices, 
a support for a fence, a point of attachment, etc. 

Poet of the post: Pone who eahibited his writings in public. 

a3z00 St. Wichael 149 in Treat, Se, etc. (Wright) 135 
1f ther were noua pees (Laud. MS. an hei3 stepel], and 
a man above sete, And mie se3e him smyte an he3 gode 
dontes and grete. 1427 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees 
Afisc. (1888) 11 A party of the ferrest post of Robert of 
Feriby standys on Seint Leonard grunde. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. Vill, c. 14 [They] shall..affix the same writing 
unto some post or other open place... in Lumberdstrete. 
1640 R. West in Ferrand £rofomania b vij, And sweare, 
like Poets of the Post, ‘his Play Exceeds all lohnsons Works, 
fas tobe Soveraigne Salve 40 Like Posts of direction 
for Travellers. ¢1710 Cetta Fiennes Diary (1888) 157 At 
all cross wayes there are posts with hands pointing to each 
road. Mod The boundary is marked by a line of posts. 
The lane is barred by posts against riding or driving. 

+b. Formerly set up by the door of a mayor, 
sheriff, or othcr magistrate. Oés. 

1598 Br. Hatt Sat. 1v. ii. 21 Whose sonne more iustly of 
his gentry boasts Then who were borne at two pide painted 
posts; And had some traunting Merchant to his Syre. 1601 
Suaxs, Zwei. N. 1 v.157 Hee'l stand at your door liké a_ 
Sheriffes post .. but hee'l speake with you. 1618 Owdes 
Alm., Painters 57 My Lord Maiors posts must needs be 
trimmed against he takes his oath. 1632 Rowtry Wet 
Wonder t. 7 Uf e’r 1 live to see thee Shreiffe of London, 1't 
gild thy painted postes: 1845 Parker Gloss, Archit. 5. V5 


POST, 


Posts, planted in the ground..were formerly placed at the 
sides of the doors of sheriffs and municipal authorities, 
probably to fix proclamations and other notices to. 


3. With prelixed word indicating special purpose. 

Draw-post, a post used in wire fences, provided with 
winders for tightening the wires; /vof-fost, one of the 
posts at the foot of a four-post hedstead; Aeré-post, a post 
set at the edge ef a pavement; Aace-fost, a starting-post or 
winning-post. See also Bep-, Croturs-, Door, Gate-, 
Goace, Kinc-, Lame-,Sicn-vost ¢ also direction-post (Dixec- 
TION 11), rcaching-fost (Reacnine vil, sé,1), etc. 

3643 Mitton Soverafene Salze 40 Like race posts quickly 
to be run over. 1732 W, Hlatrrenny Perspective 32 From 
I and E, raise the Head-posts to the Frame L and M, also 
draw the Foot-posts and Rails. 1849 Noap Féectricity 
(ed. 3) 378 One end being attached to the winder at one 
draw-.post, the wire is extended to the adjoining draw-post, 
and fixed to its corresponding winder at that post. 1904 
Westu. Gaz. 25 Mar. 1/3 Four of the cannon..now fill the 
lowly if useful réles of kerb-posts and lamp-posts. 

4. Contextually for various specific kinds of posts. 

a. A door-post or gate-post. 

a 1909 Cursor M. 6077 On aiper post ber hus to smer, 
Ataken otav [T or t} on pair derner. 1382 Wveur ud, 
xvi. 3 Sampson ., took both leeues of the sate, with her 
postes andlok, — Proz. viii. 34 Blisful the man. .that waitith 
atthe postis of my dore. ¢ 1450 Wirony Saltactoun 3425 
Sampson. .the sates with the postis with hym bare he away. 
1671 Mittox Samson 147 The Gates uf Azza, Post, and 
massie Bar. 

b. .\ whipping-post (7). 

1624 Hrvwoon Cafiires v. iii, in Bullen O. P4 IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. 

ce. Racing. The post which marks the starting 
or finishing point ; a starting-post or winning-post. 

r642 Futter Holy & Prof St. um, xii. 181 A Fool and a 
Wiseman are alike both in the starting-place, their birth, 
and at the post, their death. 1678 Burter f/ad. it. i, 893 
A Race, In which both do their uttermost To get before, 
and win the Post. 1708 loerkshire-Racers 10 From 
diffrent posts the various racers start. 1885 HH. Smarr 
(¢é#/e) From Post to Finish, 1885 Dafly Tel. 19 Dec.2/6 Some 
good horses mustered at the post. g07 7 7/bune 23 Mar. 
10/5 he hurdles... The two men were together nntil almost 
the very last fence, and then Powell shot out and won on 
the post. 

d. Aaut. The upright timber on which the 
tudder is hung; the stern-post; + hence éazsf. 
the stern of a ship (0ds.). 

Baty post, inner post: see quots. ¢ 1850, 1367. 

s622 R. Wawsins Jey. S. Sea (1847) 22 Our ship calked 
from post to stem. 1682 Sik J. Berry in “oud. Gaz. No. 
1720/7 A terrible blow struck off the Rother, and, as was 
believed, struck out « blank nigh the Post. ¢18§0 Recdru. 
Nawg. (Wenle) 125 funer Mast, a piece of oak timber 
hronght on and fayed to the fore-side of the main stern- 
post, for the purpose of seating the transoms upon it. 1867 
Suytn Sadlor's Word-bk., Bodypost, an additional sterna 
post introduced at the fore-part of an aperture cut in the 
deadwood in a ship fitted with a screw-propeller. 

+5. Vhe door-post on which the reckoning at a 
tavern was kept; hence, the account or score. Ods, 

mggo Swans. Com, Err. 1. it. 64 fT return J shal! be post 
indeede. For she will scoure your fanlt vpon my pate. 
s600-12 RowLanns Four Avaves (Percy Soc.) 11 Score it 
up, when God sends coyne I will discharge your poast. 
1604 — f.ooke to ft 39 You that for all your diet with your 
Hoast, Do set your hand in Chalke vnto his Poast. 


II. +6. fig. A support, prop, stay: = Pinar 3. 
¢1374 Ciatcrr 7 roylus 1. 1009 That pow shalt be be best 
post..Ofal his lay. ¢ 1386 — Prod. 214 Vn to his ordre he 
was a noble post. ¢1430 Lyps. Afix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
29 Ful ofte a wife is a broken poste. @1§36 Calisto § 
AMelibza (1905) 70 Now God he their guides ! the posts of 
my life. 31579 W. Witktxson Confit. 46h, HN. and his 
heyre Vitels, beyng great postes in his new-found Family, 

TIL. ‘lransferred uses. 

7. a. A vertical mass or stack of stratified rock 
hetween two ‘joints’ or fissures. 

ryta Morton Nat. flist. Northauiptoushire 127 The 
continued Lines are the Jarger Perpendicular Fissures, there 
called Gulfe-Joints, and sometimes Damps. ‘The Spaces 
inclos’d within them are the Posts or Stacks of Stone, that 
are thus severed fron each other by means of those Gulfe- 
es 1774 in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec, (1886) W1.227 To 
a a post of stone at the said quarry. 

. Any thick compact stratum of sandstone or 

limestone. 
_ 1994 W. Wercninson fist, Cunberld, UW. 443 Each key 
is composed of a number of layers of stone, of a different 
thiekness, which the workmen call fosts. 181a R. Gaawam 
Agric. Surv. Stirling i. § §. 52 The stratum or post, as it is 
here called, of this quarry, is from 10 to 15 feet thick. 1876 
Pace Adv. (ext.bhk. Geol. v. 92 The term post is frequently 
applied to express a thick uniform-grained stratum of sand- 
stone. 1887 H. Miter Geol Otterburn & Elsdon iii. 10 
A number of limestone bands, or ‘posts’, will be found at the 
head of Sills Burn. 

oc. Also fast-stone: Sandstone of a fine grain. 

1997 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 93/? Of Post-stone. This is 
a free stone of the hardest kind..of a very fine texture... 
and when broken appears as if composed of the finest sand. 
.»Red post Is generally of a dull red colour. 1883 Garstry 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Post,..2. Sandstone (fine-grained), 

d. A vertical mass or pillar of coal in a mine, 
left uncut to support the roof of the working. 
Post and stall, < Pillar and stall: see PILLAR sé. 7. 

s811 Farev Agric. Derbyshire 1. 188 The method of posts 
and stalls, or leaving large pillars and excavating chambers 
between them, is resorted 10. 1839 Uar Dict. Arts, etc. 
979 In the post and stall system, each man has his own 
room, and performs all the labour in it. 1883 GaEstev 
Gloss. Coal Afiniug, Post, 1. A solid block or pillar of coal. 

In Saper-making: see Post sb.5 1, 


. @ post. 
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IV. 8. Phrases. 

a. Post and ee: see quot. b. Post and pan: 
applied to a building or mode of construction in which the 
walls are formed of a framework of beams with the spaces 
filled in with brickwork, plaster, or the like; also called 
locally post and pane? iKing, Dial. Dict.), fefrail, plaster, 
fan, c. Post and rails, railing: sce quot. 1823: also, 
materials for post and rail fencing; also atirtd.; post and 
vail tea (Austeal.); tea roughly made in which stalks, etc, 
are floating. a. From post to pillar: see Puttar sd. 11. 
te. To go to the post: =to go tothewall. | £ To diss 
the post (see Kiss v. 6h): to be shut out or disappointed. 
g. To make a hack tn the post: lo use up or consume 
a considerable part of something, to‘makeaholein’, h. 
To run one's head acainst a posts in fig. use. i. On the 
right or the wrong side af the post, etc. (referring to posts 
marking the right course); hence fig. 

a, 1823 P, Nicnotson /ract. Build. 590 Post aad Paling, 
a close wooden fence, constructed of posts set into the 
ground and pales nailed to rails between thei, b. 1517 
Nottingham Rec. V1. 140 Unam domum de postis and 
pannes. 3788 W. Marsuate Forksh, U1. Gloss. (E. DLS. 
Post-and-pan, old half-tiniher buildings are said to be post- 
and-pan. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. s.v. Par, 
Called post and pan, or post and petrail work, in the north 
of England. 1867 Harcanp & Winkinson Lac, Folk-Lore 
263 .\V dwelling. .of clay and wood, what is called post and 
petrel, 1890 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 462 Their ‘post and tan’ 
cottages have passed away. 1900 Daily Nets 26 Jan. 2/1 
We may see the gabled post-and-plaster house, of which 
the older part is late fifteenth-century work, c. 1823 P. 
Nicuatson Pract, Build. s90 Post and Railing, an open 
wooden fence, consisting of posts and rails only. 1852 
dlustyalasian 298 (Farmer) ILyson-skin and post-and-rail tea 
have been superseded hy Mocha, claret, and cognac. 1865 
Dickson Fens 98 He had fifty acres cleared, all fenced 
with post and rail, 1898‘ R. Botprewoon' Kom, Canvas 
Town 33 He.. couldn't stand the rations—bad flour— post- 
and-railteaand..oldewe mutton. ¢. a. 1624 Pr, M. Sautit 
Serne, (1632) 118 Antichrist had no sooner gotten to high 
strength .. but the faithfull went to the po-t, and wandered 
vp and downe. £ ¢ 1515-1681 [see Kiss 2. 6h]. @1529 
Skrnton 7. Sfarowe 710 Troylus also hath lost On her 
moch lone and cost. And now must kys the post. ¢1550 
R. Breston Bayte Fortune Biij, The Church they despoyle, 
the poore the poste may kis. 1607 Dekker Ant.'s Cowjur. 
(1842) 63 ‘he vsurer looking as hungnilie as if he had kist 
the post.  g. 184a J. Arron Domest, Econ. (1857) 244, £25 
or £30 paid all at once for one horse makes a sad hack in 
the post, and cannot well he spared by a minister, unless he 
has a nest-egg inthe bank. hh. 1805 Sure H’rater in Lond. 
(1806) I. 38 Von have run your head against_a post, as the 
saying is. i. 1792-5 Arkin & Barsatto Aven, al dfome 
xxii, At length, .. Young Peer [race-horsel ran on the wrong 
side of the post, was distanced, and the Squire rnined. 1803 
Marv Cuartton Wife & Mistress 1V. 94 On the right side 
of the Post. a 1814 Fam. Politics m1. iv, in New Brit, 
Theatre \\, 224, 1 find Iam on the wrong side of the post; 
T must flatter a little. 18532 Dickens Bleak s/o. xx, Still, 
‘Tony, you were on the wrong side of the post then. 1858 
Trotiore Dr. Thorne (Tauchin.) 1). i. 12 Though they may 
possibly go astray, they have a fair chance given to them of 
running within the posts, 1861 — framdey P. (Tauchn.) 
11. xxiii 340 He had bolted from his appointed conrse, 
going terribly on the wrong side of the posts, 

V. 9. attrib, and Comb., as post-betling (4¢), 
-foot ; applied to implements for drawing, pulling 
np, or making a hole in the ground for, a post, as 
post-auger, driver, jack, -puller; also to things 
fixed or mounted on a post, as fosi-box, -dial, 
-drill, pump, -windlass ; post-legeed, -like adjs.; 
+ postband, ?a band in a panelled ceiling: = 
LaqueaR 1; post-bird, post-butt: sce quots.: 
post cedar, the white or incense cedar, Libocedrus 
decurrens; post-driver, (a) an implement for 
driving in posts or piles, n pile-driver; (4) the 
American bitten, the stake-driver; post-line, 
an elevated railway line (Cent. Dict.); tpost- 
metal, the metal-work connecting 2 door with its 
post; post-mill, a windmill pivoted on a post, so 
as to be tumed round to catch the wind; post- 
painter, a signpost-painter; post-pocket, an 
iron socket fixed on the ontside of a railway car 
to receive a post ; post quintain, a stake or post 
nsed as 2 qguintain: = Pri; ‘f post-writing, 
writing on a door-post : cf. Deut. vi. 9, 24. See 
also Post ALONE, PoST-HOLE, PosT-KNIGUT, etc. 

1868 Rep. U.S. Comaiss, Agric. (1869) 354 Its practica- 
bility can..be ascertained by digging a well, or hy ring 
with a pile or *post auger. c14ag Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 667/19 
flee laguear, *postband. 1475 Pict, Voe. ibid. 778/7 Hoe 
laquiare, postbondde, 1894 IVestu. Gaz, 10 Apr. 7/2 It is 
evident that the City and Suburban will this year be a 
*post-betiing race. 188a Scfence Gossip XVIII 65/1 Local 

ames.—(Kent). Spotted Flycatcher. .‘*Post bird’; from 
its habit of seine ona post, watching for flies. 1884 Knicut 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Post Box, a shaiting box attached to 
31895 — Dict. Mech., *Post-buth a block inserted in 
the ground and baving a socket to hold a post. 1669 Stuamy 
Mariner's Mag. civ, *Post and Pocket Dials for any 
Latitude. 1546 Forks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) V1. 223 
Payd for a *poste fote standyng of the grounde of Robert 
Wodemansey, itij4, 1608 Armin West Vina, (1880) 48 He 
was gouty, bigge, "poste legged, and of a something 
many, 1582 Stanynurst /e/s 1. (Arb.) 59 Pyrrhus.. 
Downe beats with pealing thee doors, and *post metal 
heaueth. ee) J. Nicnotson Oferat, Afechanie 122 To 
effect this [i.e. bringing the sails tothe wind] two methods are 
in general use: the one called ihe “post-mill; the other the 
smock-mill. 178 Foote Taste 1. i, Why, thon * Post-painter, 
thou Dauber, thou execrahle White-washer. 1801 STRUTT 
Sports & Past. 1. i. § ae 186 The exercise of the pel, 
or “post quintain, which is spoken of at large by Vegetius. 
1884 Kyicut Dict, Mech. Suppl. “Post Windlass,a winding 


| 


POST. 


machine which is actuated with breaks or handspikes, 162% 
Ainswortu Axnot, Pental. Deut. vi. 9 Whosoever hath his 
phylacteries on his head and on hisarme,..and *post-writing 
on his doore, he is fortified. 

Post (pest), sd.2 Also 6-7 poste, poast, 6 Sc. 
poist. [a. I. Zoste (1477 in Godef.), in the same 
senses as in Eng., ad. It. Zosfa, orig. the same word 
as fosta, F. poste station, stand, late L., or Rom, 
posta sb. from postus (Lucretius) = positus, pa, pple. 
of fonére to place. From It. also Sp., Pg. posta ; 
from Fr. (app.), Du., Ger., Da., Sw. fost, See 
Note below. ] 

I. tl. From the beginning of the 16th c., 
applied to men with horses stationed or appointed 
in places at suitable distances along the post-roads 
(see Post-sTaGE), the duty of each being to ride 
with, or forward with all speed to the next stage, 
the king’s ‘ packet’, and at length the letters of 
other persons, as well as to furnish change of horses 
to ‘thorough-posts’ or express messengers riding 
post. Zo /ay fosts, to establish a chain of such 
‘posts’ along a route for the speedy forwardiug of 
dispatches. 

Posts were at first laid’ temporarily only, when occasion 
demanded direct communication with a distant point; they 
were at length established permanently along certain routes. 
These * posts * began in the r7th c. to be called *post- 
masters '(q. v.), and were the precursors of the present local 
postinasters, or persons in charge of the local pot offices, 
who receive and dispatch the local mails. In the :6th and 
17th c., these * posts * had also usually the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing post-horses to ordinary travellers, and of con- 
ducting the business of a posting establishment, which has 
since been separated from that of the Post Office. 

1506 (Mar. 19) Exch. T. R. Aliscell, Bhs. 214, 46 To 
Gifbert Burgh one post lying at Bagshote, Thomas Anesley 
an other post lying at Pusyngstoke land so on, seven more to 
Exeter]. — (Ap, 24) féid. 56 To the 9 posts lying betwext 
Bagshote and Excetour..to William Okeley riding to every 
of the said postes to see the ordring of them... J'o John 
lleyther. .riding with letters to the postes lying at London. 
1533 Tuxe Let. to Cromwell in St, Papers Hen Viti, 1. 
404 The Kinges pleasure is, that postes he better appointed, 
and aide in al places most expedient. /éfd. 405, I never 
used other ordre but to charge the townshippes to lay and 
appoint such a post, as they will answer for. 1536 R. 
Samson Let. fo Cromwell Oct., ‘To cause Mr. Tuke dili- 
gently to lay his posts betwixt his Grace and iny Lord 
of Suffolk, to my Lord Steward from Huntingdon, also to 
Ampthill, and from the North to the King. 1947 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1, 73 That the saidis personis.. have 
post borsis ilk ane of thame for thair awin part, at the 
bailis forsaidis, to await apoun the incuming of our saidis 
inemeis, and the samin postis to depart fra the baile of 
Sanctabbis heid to the Lard of Rastalng fetc.). 21548 Hat. 
Chron, tien, VETT 37d, [1513-14] The erle of Surrey. layed 
Postes enery wiaye, whiche Postes stretched to the marches 
of Wales to the counsayl! there, by reason whereof, he had 
knowlege what was done in enery coste. aga in Aes. 
Secret Coun. on P. O. (1844) 34 For the wages of the 
ordinarie postes laide betwene London and Barwicke aud 
elles where within hir Maiesties Realme of Englande. 1598 
(bid. 37 That..you take order forthwith for the speedie 
appointinge and layinge of the standinge and ordinarie 
postes againe,..betweene the Courte and Hollyheade. 1603 
fbid. 39 ‘hat in all places where Posts are layde for the 
packet, they also, as persons most fit, sball have the benefit 
and prehemtinence of letting, furnishing, and appointing of 
horses to all riding in poste. 1603 Uriders for the L'osts 
ibid. 40 Every Post, so receiving our packets,..shall, within 
one quarter of an honre at the most after they come to his 
handes, dispatch them away in Post, and shall mnne there- 
with in sommer..after seven miles the houre. 1609 Orders 
Jor the Pacguet idid. 42 All Lage or letters. shall bee 
carried by the Postes in poste from stage to stage onely, 
and not otherwise nor further. 1609 Orders for the thorough 
fostes ibid. 42 The horsing of al throngh-posts, and persons 
tiding in poste with horne or guide, ..shall be performed by our 
standing Postes in their several stages ; who..shall. .have 
in a readinesse..a sufficient number of poste-horses. 12628 
fbid. 52 The humble petition of all the Posts of England, being 
in nomber 99 poore men. [Cf Postmaster! 1b quot. 1659.) 

2. One who travels express with letters, messages, 
etc., esp. on a fixed rome; rz. a courier, a post- 
rider (now chiefly //7s¢.) ; a letter-carrier, a post- 
man (now chiefly da/.). 

Applied in early times to special messengers or couriers 
bearing dispatches {thorough posts), as well as to those who 
carried them from stage to stage (standing posts: sce 1). 
Still applied locally to a Postman, who carries the mail in 
a vehicle, on horseback, or on foot (/oot-post) between a 
principal post office and the varions branch offices; some- 
times also to a letter-carrier who delivers letters in a town 


or rural district. 
sgoy Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. WV. 78 To the French 


post quhilk com heir xxviiili, /4fd. 82 [see 8h]. 1513 [see 
8b: Postmaster ra). 1533 TcKe Let. fo Cromwell in St. 


Pagers Hen. VII, \. 405 AS to postes bitwene London and 
the Conrte, there be nowe but 2; wherof the on is a good 
robust felowe. (/d/d. passim.) 1537 Cromweit in Lye & 
Lett. (1902) VL. x10 Yt was thought meate that a post sbulde 
be dyspaccheyd with dylygence. 1548 Tica [see 
Fivine fp. a 4b) 1563 Foxe A. § Jf. 775 The pronerb 
do bere truth in ther letters, aud lyes 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Aven. £V, Induct. 37 The 
Postes come tyring on, And not a man of them brings 
other newes. 3612 J. Morr in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1. 128 The post Diston is now scarce passed 
Gravesend with the King’s packet. 1619 Six I. Wake Let. 
in Eng. § Gernt, (Camden) 142 The ordinary posts do come 
so slowly that I cannot expect by them anie answere of 
this letter in two months and more, which would be to 
much time. 1629 Wanswortn Pile”. tii, 27 Who deliuered 


sayth, that postes 
in there mouthes. 


_ it to the Poste which comes weekely from London to S. 


POST. 


Omers. @ 1639 Wotton Parallel in Relig. (1651) 14 A Post 
came crossing by, and blew his Horn. 1684 Bunvan Piler. 
tt 195 The Post presented her with a Letter. 1765 in E. E. 
Atwater /7ist. New /faven (1887) 216 A special post is 
appointed to carry it [Gazette] ont of the common post- 
roads, 1823 Coorrr /’/oneers xix, The man who carried 
the mail, or ‘the post’,as he was called, 1832 MAcAULAY 
Armada 14 With loose rein and bloody spur rode inland | 
many a post. 1899 IWestm. Gaz. 15 Apr. 8/1 In early life 
he became post and driver of the mails, and was able to 
recall many interesting stories. 

b. Applied to similar bearers of messages or 
letters in ancient times or far-off lands. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xxx. 6 The postes [Wverir 
curours] wente with the letters from the hande of the kynge 
and of his rulers thorow out all Israell and Tuda, at y° 
kynges commaundement. 600 J. Poay tr. Leo's Africa 
vit, 322 [They] were the Soldans foote-postes that carried 
letters from Cairo into Syria, and trauelled on foote three- 
score miles a day. 1607 ‘Torsrii. Fouri Beasts (1658) 253 
That gallant race of swift Horses among the Veneti: upon 
these ride the posts, eerink the letters of Kings and 
Emperors to the appointed places. 1611 Piste Yo ix. 25 
Now my days are swifter than a post. 1734 tr. Mollin's 
Roman Hist. (1827) 11. 369 Posts and couriers. This inven- 
tion is ascribed to Cyrus. 

@. transf. and fig. 

1586 C’ress Pemsaoxe Ps. xev. iv, Twise twenty times 
my post the sun His yearly race to end had run. 1648 
Boytr Seraph, Love (1660) 57 His swift Posts the Angels, 
when sent on Errands to us bere on Earth. ¢ 1673 Taaneani 
Poet. Wks, (1906) 123 Thoughts are the priveleged posts 
that soar Unto His throne. 

3. A vehicle or vessel used in the conveyance of 
the mails; a mail-coach or -cart ; +a packet-boat. 
+ Also, in early use, a post-horse. ? Ods. (or merged 
in 4, to which quots. 1785, 1848 may belong; quot. 
1904 refers to Switzerland), 

1807 Swans. 2 Hen, /V, 1. ili, 40, ] hane fowndred nine | 
score and odde Postes. 1635 J. Haywaro tr. Siondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 75 The poasts and vessels of intelligence .. 
going and coming incessantly. 1684-5 Defos. Castle Vork 
(Surtees) 268 ‘ Neighbour, did you heare the post of last 
night?’ ‘Yes, I heard and saw it, but what is the newes, 
neighbour?’ 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. St. a ut, (ed. 22) 
443 The Posts in some Foreiga Countries make not more 
Miles in a Day. 1785 Ceanpe Newsfafer 283 That day 
arrives; no welcome post appears. 1848 Dickens Domdbey 
xxii, The post had come in heavy that morning. 1904 
Westm. Gaz. 23 July 4/1 It is the yellow ‘ post ', drawn by 
five horses, and bound for the tops. 

4. A single dispatch of letters (and other postal 
matter) from or to a place; also concretely, the 
letters, ete. collectively, as dispatched or conveyed, 
with that which carries them; the mail. Also 
colleg. the portion of a mail cleared from a receiy- 
ing-house or pillar-box, or delivered at one house: 
e.g. ‘The post had gone from our pillar-box’ ; 
‘Y had a heavy post on Christmas morning’. 

(In many of the following instances ‘the post" may stilt 
have meant the bearer as in 2, or the conveyance as in 3.) 

21674 Crarenpon Hist, Reb, xiv. § 144 There were 
several Letters prepared, and made up with the dates proper 
for many Posts to come. 1675 Eaat or Essex Leét, (1770) 
79 The post being just going, 1 can say no more, 1683 

. Pewweaux in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 184 Your tetters, 
which came hither by the last nights post. 1911 Aonison 
Spect. No. 127 Pz It is our Custom.., upon the coming in 
of the Post, to sit about a Pot of Coffee, and hear the old 
Knight read Dyer’s Letter. a 1715 Burnet Ozu Time in. 
(1724) 1. 444 The news of this must have beea writ from 
London on the Saturday night's post. /érd. (1766) I. 30 
The state of foreign affairs varied every post. 1801 Pitr in 
G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 429, 1 have but a moment to save ' 
the post. 1830 Maaravar King’s Own xiv, A sharp double | 
oy at the street-door announced the post. 1892 E. Peacock 

7. Brendon I. 257 The post did not arrive early at Skerndale. 
‘od, How many posts have you in the day here? 


5. The official organization or agency for the col- 
lection, transmission, and distribution of letters and | 
other postal matter(= Post orice 1); the official | 
conveyance of letters, books, parcels, etc. Cf. 
GENERAL fost, Penny post. Hence d00k-post, | 

\ 
i 


parcel-post, the departments of this organization 
whielt carry books and parcels. 

The phrases 4y post, per post, etc. may have begun with | 
earlier senses: cf. 8b. 

1663 Pervs Diary t4 Mar., So to write by the post, and 
so home to supper. @ 1874 Crapo ffist, Reb, xu. § 165 
He sent it by the Post to the States. 1684 Rav Corr. (1848) , 
138, ] received [your letter] by post, with the plants enclosed. 
1707 CuamBratayne Pres, St. Eng. ut. (ed. 22) 444 There is 
establish’d another Post, called the Penny-Post, whereby... 
any Letter or Parcel..is..conveyed to, and from Parts. .not 
conveniently served by the General-Post. 1768-74 Tuckre 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 1. 621 Nor have [I] sent advice with the 
needful per post. 178 Gipson Decl. & F. xvii. 11. 58 
The perpetual intercourse between the court and the 
Provinces was facilitated by the construction of roads and 
the institution of posts. 1812 Suetey Let. to /lookham 
17 Dec., You will receive the ‘Biblical Extracts’..by the 
twopenny post. 1885 Act 48 ict. c. 15 Sched. iii. Precept | 
811 Ifa letter is addressed to him by post. 1903 Datly | 
Chron. 4 Mar. 9/5 A resolution, .urging the establishment 
of a ‘goods post’ asa branch of the Post Office. 

b. = Post orrice 2; also, the postal letter-box ; 
¢. g. ‘to go to the post *, ‘to take a letter to the post ’. 

1808 R,C. Darras in Corr. Ld. Byron (1825) I. 9 1} were 
sure your Lordship is better pleased with its [the letter’s] 
being put into the post than into the fire. 1848 CLouGcH 
Bothie ix, Great at that Highland post was wonder too and 
conjecture, 1886 Fiedd 23 Jan. gt/1 Scarcely had last week's 
letter been dropped into the post. 

Vor. VIL 
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+6. contextually. The charge for the carriage of | 


letters ; postage. Oés. 

1688 Burnet Lett. conc. Pres. St. ftaly 95 Soine give ont, 
that the Post of the Letters, that were brought him the day 
in which he was seised on, rose to twenty Crowns. 1701 
E. Harton JMJerch, Mag. (title-p.), ‘The Post of Letters to 
and from Foreign Countries. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4103/3 
For the Post of every single Letter from England to the saicl 
Islands not exceeding one Sheet of Paper, 15. 3¢. 

II. 7. One of a series of stations where post- 


horses are kept for relays; a posting-house; also, 


the distance between two successive posting-houscs ; 
astage. (So Zoste in mod.F.) 

21649 Deumat. of Wawrn. oenrs 133 The Sun .. Times 
Dispensator,.. Through Skies twelve Fosts as he doth run 
his course. 1768 Stree Sent. Journ. (1775) 1. 50 (leicns) 
‘Twill scarce be ten posts out of my way. | 1779 J. Moorr, 
View Soe. Fr U1. lit, 29 The ground is quite covered with 
snow, the roads bad, and the posts long. 1794 Mrs. Ran- 
cLureR Jiyst, Udolpho vi, They were obliged to proceed to 
the next post. 1809 Pinkney Tram. France 39 A post in 
France is six miles, and one shilling and threepence is 
charged for each horse. 

II. 8. Phrases, and senses arising out of them. 
ta. Af (the) post; = in post (sce d). Obs. 

rsop Ace. Lil. High Treas. Scot. UW. 412 To Johne Dun- 
lop to pas our the Month to bide at post before the King. 
1533 /éid. VI. 131 To pas with diligence at the poist all the 
nycht with secret writingis fra the lordis. : 

b. Ay post: torig. by posting; by courier; 
with relays of post-horses (04s,.); in current tse, by 
the medium of the public postal service, through 


the post office: sce sense 5. 

1513 Sir FE. Howaro in Ellis Orég. Lett. Ser. tu. 1. 148 
For Godds sake sende by post all along the coste that they 
brew bere, and ake bisket. 1513 Q. Catnrnine fdfd. 152 
Maister \lmoner | receyved your Lettre by the post, 
Wherby I understande of the commyng hider uf the Duc, 
1s27 Garoiner in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xxxix. 75 Passing 
from hence by post. 1545 S!. Papers Men. VITT, V. 496 
We doubte not Your Lordship will take ordre for his pas- 
sage by post, as apperteyneth. 1g98 Barckiey Felice. Van 
1. (1603) 15 When he was far from the sea, then hee would 
eate nothing but fish brought alive by post with an_exces- 
sive charge. 1652 T, Frovseit Gale Opportunity 20 Letters 
were sent by post into all the Kings Provinces, to destroy, 
to kill and to canse to perish all Jewes both young and old. 
1663-1885 [see 5]. 

e@. By return of post (V. par retour die courrier) : 
orig. by return of the ‘post’ or courier who 
brought the dispatch (04s.) ; now, by the next mail 


vay! 
in the opposite direction. 

{1583 Stocker Cre. Warres Lowe C.1u.85 The Burrough 
Masters .. received letters from bis Hxcellencie by the Poste, 
who was foorthwith sent backe.] 1737 Col. Kec. Pennsyle 
TV, 223 Had this Government been pleased to have answered 
the last letter..by the return of the Post who brought it. 
1809 R. Lancroab /utrod. Trade 95, | beg you will freely 
tell me by return of post. . 

td. Lr post (= F. en poste (a 1300 in Littré), 
It. #2 posta),in the manner or capacity of a courier 
or bearer of dispatches, as a post ; hence, at express 
speed, in haste: (@) originally qualifying Ze, go, 
come, send, dispatch, and the like; (#) at length 
with verbs generally, and in fig. uses ; whence fost 
becomes = haste, full speed: see Post adz. Obs. 
tszg Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 1. elxw. [clxi.] 457 Thus these | 
four rode night and day..; they chaunged many horses; 
thus they rode in post. “/éfd. cexl. [ecxxxvi.] 241 Than the 
bysshoppe of Caunterbury wrote letters. .and sente them by 
a suffyeyent man in post, who toke fresshe horses by the 
waye, and came to London the same daye at night. [32536 
St. Papers Ifen. VIF, V. 52, \shulde abyde the retourne of 
the messanger, whom my Lorde and I sent by enposte.] 1569 
Satir. Poems Reform. x. 208 To Dunbar that aycht scho 
raid in haist Behind ane man in poist, as scho war chaist. 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1610) 385 He was able in 
three days to ride in such post, as was to be wondred. 1583 
Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, w. 1h, Glymes was sent 
with..about sixe hundred [forse in poste to surprize the 
Spanyardes, 1998 Grexewev Tacitus’ Ana. iv. x. (1622) 
tos A pesant of Temerstine..killed him with one stroke; 
then fied in post tothe woods. a 1604 Hanuer Chron, red, 
(1809) 338 Sir Iohn de Conrcy..sent letters in post to his 
brother Sir Amorick Saint Laurence. 1670 Miuton //ist. 
Brit. Wks. 1738 IL. 17 Horsemen all in post from Quintus | 
Atrius bring word to Czesar, that almost all his Ships in a 
‘Yempest that Night had suffer’d wreck. 1911 Royal | 
Proclam, 23 June in Lend. Gaz, No. 4866/2 If the Post. | 
master doth not..furnish any Person riding in Post, with 
.»Horses. 1997 “neyel, Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 426/2 He is said 
to travel post, or in post, i.e. in the manner of a post. 
te. lith post: with speed or dispatch ; cf. d. 

1869 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. xiv. 59 The ishabitaunts 
+. with all possible post sent certain of their men upon 
Dromadaries. i 

+f. To make the post: \o provide for the trans- 
mission of the mail; to supply horses or mounted 
riders to convey the mail over one stage. Ods, 

1547 Reg. Priny Council Scot. 1. 74 The said Capitane of 
Dunbar to mak the t to the said Priores of North. | 
berwik..3 and the said Priores to mak the post to the said 
Patrik Erle Boithuell. | 

&. To ride post=to ride in post (d): see Post adv. 

th. Zo run the post (= F. courir la poste, Xt. 
correre in posta): to run or ride as a ‘post’ or 
courier; to carry the mail. Cf. Post-RUNNER. 

1507 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. W. 82 To Alexander 
Gordoun yeman of the stable his wage quhilk he wanted 
quhen the King was at the Month, and ran the post xxvilis, 
1533 /4id. VI. 154 For ij hors for him and his servand to 
rya the post to Canldstreme, 
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+i. Zo take fost: to start on a journey with 
post-horses ; to travel as quickly as possible by 
means of relays of horses. Oés. 

1592 SHaks. Mow. & Fuld. vei. 21,1 saw her laid low in 
her kindreds Vault, And presently tooke Poste to tell it 
you. 1666 Pepys rary 4 June, Vhey..took post about 
three this morning, 1714 Lapy M. W. Montacu “et, fo 
Mr hy Montagu g Aug., This morning all the principal 
mea of any figure took post for London, 

IV. Transferred applications. 

9. A frequent title of newspapers. 

1681 (title) The London Post, 1708 (title) The Flying 
fost (Edinburgh). 1772 (title) Ze Voraing Post (London). 
[See Lvening Post, 13 Jan. 1888, 1/4.] 

10. A parlour game; short for General Post 
(GENERAL @. 2b 4%. Varieties are known as 
elmertcan Lost, Glasgow Lost, ete. 

1868 Howe Lee 2. Godfiey xxxvi, Everybody was willing 
«lo engage ta ‘ Post’ or ‘slappy “1887 L. Ovrpnant 
fepisodes (1888) 290 It became quite an interesting amnuse- 
ent to dodge about, not unlike the game of ' post‘. 

Ll. orig. Post-paper: <A size of writing-paper, the 

iS : g- paper 
half-sheet of which when folded forms the ordinary 
quarto letter-paper; see quot. 1875. Also aftréd. 

1648 Wexuam Dutch Dict, Post-pantpier. post-paper. 
1678 /bid., Lost-papicr, post-paper or Vents paper. 19793 
Sunaton Edysfoue 7. 8 40 Vhongh the separation was only 
by the thickness of a piece of post-paper. 1875 Kxicut 
Diet, Mech. 1773/2 Post paper is seldom sold in the folio, 
that is, flat, but is cut in halves, folded, and forms quarto 
post, or comnion letter-paper, 

wgit Act io inne c. 18 § 37 [c.19 $32] Fur and upon all 
Paper usually called or knowne by the Name of Fine Large 
Post which shall be imported or brought in as aforesaid, the 
Summe of Two Shillings aud Six Pence for every Reame. 
1827 Mackenziz (ist. Vewcastle 11, 727 note, Mr. White 
printed ‘The Life of God in the Sout of Man’ on a writing 
ost 18moe. 1838 Dickens Vick, Vick. xviii, Another book, 
in three volumes, post octavo, ¢1865 J. Wynor in Cree. Se. 
153/2 The plain Bath or satin post may be employed. 1875 
Kaicut Dict, Mech. Post... A size of writing-paper, so 
called because its origina! water-mark was a postman's born. 
‘Lwelve varieties of post paper are made in England, of three 
sizes. 224% 17$ [to] 19X15} inches, 

V. atirib. and Comé. 

12, a. Simple attributive: Of or pertaining to 
the post, as fost clerh, dues, route, service; Bd. 
employed in conveying the mails, or in the public 
conveyance of travellers by stages, as fast-ass (cf. 
Post-HoRsE), -calash, -caroche, -carriagé, -carrier, 
-courter, -diligence, -driver, -equipage, -felucca, 
-eig, -hackney, -laudaulet, -mule, -nag, -onnibus, 
-an, -vehtele; @. belonging toa postal station or to 
a posting establishment, as fost-Aut, -shed, -yard; 
d. of or pertaining to a post-road or posting route, 
as post-nirtle; e. indicating the lime at which the 
mail Icaves or arrives, as post-day, -hour, -morning, 
-time; +. characterized by haste or speed like 
that of a post, as fost-dusiness, -expedilion, -pace, 
-sfecd: see also Post-HASTE; g. conveyed by post, 
as fost-parcel, -tidings. 

1696 tr. Di Moné's Voy, Levant v. 42 At wy departure 
from Lions 1 hir'd a *Post-Ass. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Cax- 
comb w. vi, What should this felluw be,.. That comes with 
such *post business ?,. Are you the post, my friend? 1703 
Lutrrece Brief Ref, (1857) V. 358 Returning home by tbe 
way of Italy [they] were unhappily drowned in a aie 
calash. 1627 Drayton Afoon Calf296 Being to travel, he 
sticks not to lay His “post-caroches still upon his way. 
178: Girnon Decl. g #. xix. Il. 135 While the Cesar 
himself, with only ten *post-carriages, should hasten to 
the Inuperial residence at Milan, 3855 Lnglishwoman in 
Russia 45 Our yemstchich bad been a soldier... but. .had 
turned “post-driver, 1859 Jeruson Mrittany ix. 133 The 
driver..bad forgotten to pay the *post-dues. 1813 A. Bruce 
Life A. Morris iti. 57 The “post-equipage was ready. 1601 
Crester Love's Mart, Answ. Howell 10 With all *post 
expeditiun, Vou will prepare a voyage vnto Rome. 1666 
Watuis in Rigand Corr, Sct. Alen (1841) 11. 467 The “post 
honr approaching allowsmenottime. 1753 Hanwav 7raz, 
(1762) I. u. xv. 65 The *post huts on the step could not 
always supply us with a sufficient number of horses, 1737 

. CHAMGERLAYNE SP. GE, Brit. 1,1, ii1. (ed, 33) to The Shire 
Town is Dorchester..112 *Post Miles from London. 19758 
J. BRuake Plan Mar, Syst. 30 At the rate of fifteen post- 
miles each day. 1762 Sterne 77. Shandy VI. xxii, Ona 
*post-morning. 1880 C. R. Marknam Perny. Bark xiii. 
117 At Pucara I Jeft post-houses and *post-mules behiad 
me, for they exist only on the main roads. 1546 J. Hey- 
woon Prov, (1867) 42 In “poste pase we past from potage to 
cheese, 1773 H. Fintay ¥rvd. (1867) 1 The *post route by 
lake Champlain was tedious. at Aet of Congress 1 Mar. 
in U. S. Stat, (1885) XXIII. 3 All public roads and high. 
ways while kept np and maintained as such are hereby 
declared to be post routes. 1904 W. M. Ramsay Lett, fo 
Seven Ch, xv. 192 No writer gives an account of the Im- 
perial *Post-Service. 182a Sir R, Witson Pr. Diary 1. 
1q1 We came to the next ‘post-shed, and found all flown, 
so that we were obliged to proceed with the same horses. 
1642 Futtee f/foly & Prof. St. 1. x. 25 Many, overhasty 
widows .. make *post speed to a second marriage. 1628 
Brittain's [da v. vi, Fearefull btood From heart and face, 
with these *post-tydings runne. 1845 Macautay in Tre- 
velyan Li (1876) I. 164, I was detained till after *post- 
time. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. IL. tv. ¥, National Conven- 
tion packs them into *post-vehicles and conveyances. 1848 
Dickens Domébey lv, Of town and country, *postyards, horses. 

18. Special Combs.: + post-angel, an angel who 
is sent post, a swift angelic messenger; post- 
box, a box in which letters are posted or deposited 


for dispatch, a letter-box ; post-letter, & wid sent 
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through the Post Office; post-like @., resembling 
a or the post; in quot., rapid or swift in passing; 
post money, expense of travelling by post; post- 
paid a., having the postage prepaid; post- 
paper (see sense It); post-rider, one who rides 
post; a mounted letter-carrier; post-village, a 
village where there is a post office; post-warrant, 
a warrant entitling a person travelling by post to 
accommodation, etc.; post-woman, a femaic letter- 
carrier; post-worthy a., (a) of a letter: worth 
posting; (4) of a place: worthy to have a post 
office. See also Post-BAG, -BARK, etc, 

1663 Cowtey //yonn to Light vi, Let a *Post-Angel start 
with Thee, And thou the Goal of Earth shalt reach as soon 
as He. 1754 Miss Bootuny in Lif Foknson (1805) 58 The 
servant put my letter into the *post-box himself. 1656 7nd. 
flo. Com. 429/2 That the *Post Letters, directed to.. 
Memhers of this House,.. be free from Postage, as formerly. 
1734-8 (did. 26 Feb, 1758 in Howell State Trials XIX, 
1369, Il ring the bel] in Arundel-street in the Strand for post- 
letters, 1837 Act 1 tet. c. 30 § 25 Every person .. who 
shall..open or procure, or suffer to be opened, a Post Letter. 
1593-4 SyevestER Prof Lmprisonm. 758 Re it ne'er so long, 
long sure it cannot fast ‘I'o us whose *post-like life is all so 
quickly past. 1553 in Micazy's Anat. (1888) App. ii. 120 
{Payment of £331. 75. 4d. to] Sir gilbert Dethick .. for.. 
dyette and “poste mony. 1828 WeustTer, */’ost-faid, @., 
having the postage paid on; asa letter. 1848 Tuackeray 
in Scribner's Mag. \. 5393/1, U shall send them pow aid. 
1759 in Pennsy/e. Gaz. 3 May 4/3 Ludwick Hierley, Lan- 
caster “post-rider,.. informs his employers that it is now 
upwards of twelve months since he began to ride thnt stage, 
1876 Bancrort A/ist. U.S. 1V. 4. 276 Six persons were 
chosen as post-riders, to give due notice to the country 
towns of any attempt to land thetea by force. 1907 Hest. 
Gaz. 18 Jan, 12'1 Queenston, a *post-village and outport of 
Lincoln County, Ontario. ¢ 1645 Howett Lett.1. 1v. xxiii, 
(1650) 127 For bertee assurance of Lodging wher | pass,..1 
have a *Post Warrant as far as Saint Davids. 1834 eee 
in Bye-Gones cx July (13804) 372 The *Postwoman called with 
four or five American papers. 1896 MWestm. Gaz.14 Jan 
8% A rural postwaman whose beat is from Longniddry to 
Seton Castle, 1827 Wrewett in Todhunter Acc. Writ. 
(1876) 11. 88 It is still uncertain whether I shall produce a 
letter that is *post-worthy. 1875 Ruskin //ortus Inclusus 
(1887) 30, I shall post this to-morrow as I pass through 
Skipton or any post-worthy place. 

(Note. The ‘ posts‘ in sense 1 correspond to the eguites 
dispositi or‘ posted horsemen’ of classical and later times 
(cf, Caesar B.C. ut. ct), The earliest known use of posta, poste, 
pointing to the modern sense is hy Marco Polo, 1298, who 
applies, in the French text, ch. xcvii. (ed. 1865, 335), Preste, 
and, in the Italian, ch. Ixxxi. (ed. 1827, 1. 91), fosta, to the 
stations 25 miles apart on the great roads, at whieh the 
messengers of the Great Kaan or aperor of China changed 
horses, and at ench of which from 300 to 400 horses are said 
to have been kept for their service. ‘he expression ‘nous 
disons poeste de chevaus', i.e. ‘we say post (or station) of 
horses’, identifies the word originally with It. fosta in the 
sense of Post 6.2 The carly course of the word in Eurape 
is not altogether clear; but Milanese Latin documents of 
1425-8 (L. Osio Dec. Dipti, Altdanesi, 1872, (1. 163. 357) 
have portentur die noctngue celeriter per cavallartum 
fostarum, ‘\et them be carried day and night swiftly by a 
post-rider (horseman of the posts)’, and srittat cas per 
caballarios postarum, ‘\ct him send them by the horsemen 
of the posts’. In the second half of the asth c. F. poste is 
found also as the appellation of the courier, and in this 
sense had become masculine hefore 1480. In Engtish, also, 
the application of poste, post, to the courier is seen to ga 
back practically to the earliest use of the word.] 


Post (past), 53.3 Also 6 poste. [a F. poste 
mase. (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. posto a post, 
station, employment :—L. fostum (whence also Dn. 
post, Ger, foster), contracted from positum, prop. 
pa. pple. neut. of pore to place. In early use 
It. and Fr. had in this sense posta, poste, fem.] 

1. AL. The place where a soldier is stationed ; 


sometimes, a sentinel’s or sentry’s beat or round. 

1598 Banret Theor. Warres ww. ii. 107 Not to gine it (the 
word] vnto the Sentinels, vntill the very point of their 
placing at their standes or fostes. 1697 Drvpen Aineid vi. 
777 You see before the gate what stalking ghost Commands 
the guard, what sentries keep the post. 1913 AvbIson Cato 
n, As I watch’d the gate, Lodg'd in my post, a herald is 
arriv'd From Cassar’s camp. 1799 Suentoan Pizarro un. iv, 
J will not keep one soldier from his post. 180 Macauray 
Ess., Clive (1887) 535 Clive... was awakened by the alarm, 
and was iastantly at his post. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. The appointed place; the 
place of duty. 

16,. L’Estrance (J.), Every man has his post assigned to 
him, and in that station he is well, if he can but think 
himself so. 1712-14 Pork Rafe Lock u. 124 Whatever spirit 
.. His pe Geglects. 1772 Mackenzie Wan World 1. ix, 
Though his virtue kept her post, she found herself galled in 
maintaining it. 1829 Lytron Devereux tt. xi, My daily post 
was by the bed of disease and suffering. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley xvii, Mr, Hall had taken his post beside Caroline. 
1872 T. L. Cuvier Heart Th.63 The loftiest post of honour 
is the lowtiest post of service, 


2. Afi. A position taken; a place at which a 
body of soldiers is stationed, or the force occupy- 
ing this; esp. a strategic position taken by a com- 
mander, Cf. Outpost. Also ¢ransf. and fig. Zo 
take post: to occupy a position. 


169z Benttey Boyle Leet. ii. 65 Driven from all their 
ole and subterfuges. 1706 Puitites s.v. In the a | of 
ar, Post signifies any spot of Ground that is capablé of 
lodging Soldiers: .. Advanced Post is a spot of Ground 
before the other Posts to secure those behind. 1734 tr. 
Rollins Anc, Hist. (1827) V1. u.ti.2 The Gauls..were very 
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much surprised to find their posts in the enemy’s hand. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. ¥1. xxiii. 70 Richard..had takea 
st at Nottingham, 1813 WeLuincton in Gurw, Desf. 

I. 35 Posts will sometimes be surprised and the troops 
engaged be roughly handled. 1829 Sir W. Narter Penins, 
War V1. 268 A body of two thousand men..were..directed 
to take post at the bridge of Alcantara, 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xit. 111. 228 The line of posts which surrounded 
Londonderry by land remained unbroken. 1865 M. Arxoio 
Ess. Crit. vii. (1875) 273 These processions come and take 
post in the theatres. 1903 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 7/3 
Waterholes were located ut convenient intervals, and strong 
posts were left in occupation of them. 

b. A place where armed men are perinanently 
quartered for defensive or other purposes; a fort. 
Also (U. S.) ‘the occupants, collectively, of a 
military station; a garrison’ (Cet, Dict.) ; hence, 
the name given to a local branch of the organiza- 
tion of veterans called ‘the Grand Army of the 
Republic’. 

3703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3914/5 This Post was Gurisoned by 
600 Men. 1769 E. Bancrorr Guéana 351 Opposite this 
Island .. is a smal! Post, with several pieces of cannon. 
a 1859 Macauray Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 2 All the troops of 
Charles J} would not have been sufficient to garrison the 
posts which we now oceupy in the Mediterranean Sea 
alone. 1890 GARDINER Stud, fist. Eng. (1892) 14 Between 
them was the smaller post of Uriconium. 

1884 Sosdon (Mass.) Frad. 6 Sept., Edwin-Humphrey 
Post, No. 104, G.A.R., of this town, celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary by a camp-fire Friday evening. 

ce. fransf. A place occupicd for purposes of 
trade, esp. in an uncivilized or unsettled country. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville IIL, 205 Fort Wallah- 
Wallah, the trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
1884 Witton inChr, World 4 Sept. 663/3 The dark Continent 
. inviting. .schools and churches as well as trading posts. 

d. atir76, and Comb., as fost-adjutant, -com- 
mander, -line, -trader. 

1878 13. Harte Jan on Beach 96 Make a requisition on 
the commissary-general, have it certified to by the quarter- 
master, countersigned by the post-adjutant, and submitted 
by you tothe War Department. 1889 /’a// A/al/ G.10 Ang. 
14 1 Aten gallon demijohn of post trader's whisky. 1 
Century Dict., Post-trader, a trader at ainilitary post: the 
official designation of a sutler. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 
85/2 Heside it are the company’s stables and the store and 
honse of the post-trader where we bought our provisions. 
1898 Daily News 31 July 3/2 General Toral has sent the 
members of his staff ahead to notify the post commanders 
of the terms of surrender, : : 

3. An office or situation to which any one is 
appointed ; position, place ; employment. 

1695-6 T. Ssitu in Lett. Lit, Afen (Camden) 239, I am 
very glad of the new post you are preferred to, as you 
write, the publick Library. 1720 Hearne Collect. (O.11.S.) 
VII. 117 A Person of no Learning, and very unfit for this 
Post. 1760 in Cotton H'adton’s Angler tt. p. xxviii, He 
was eall'd away by some employment, or post, that was 
conferred upon him. 1849 Macauray frst. Lng. ii. 1. 223 
Arlington quitted the post of secretary of state, 1879 M. 
Arnaip Jived Ess. 148 ‘Vhose posts in the public service 
ot to be posts for gentlemen. hs 

. Naval. Position as a full-grade captain, i.e. 
commission as officer in command of a vessel of 
20 guns or more; hence, position or order of 
seniority in the list of captains. Used in the 
phrases fo give post, said of a ship of 20 guns or 
more, the officer in command of which had the 
rank of captain; ¢o fake post, said of the officer, 
to receive the commission of captain of such a 
vessel, to date as captain ; also 40 be made post, to 
be appointed post captain, to be placed on the list 
of captains. Now arch, or Hist. Also attrib. as 
post commission, post rank; sce also below. 

31720 in Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. for 1723, 579-83 A 
General List of the Captains of His Majesty's Fleet, with the 
Dates of their First Commissions as tains, from which 
they are allowed to take Post. (Dated) Admiralty-Office 
1 March, 1720, [Here follow the] Names [in order of] 
Seniority. [Among these] Sir William Sanderson [and 
others},..Take Post by a General Order, 1 Jan. 1712-13. 
1947 Order-in-Council 10 Feb. (Rank and Precedence of 

ficers) § 8 That Captains of His Majesty’s Ships or 
Vessels, not taking Post, have rank as Majors. /did. § 11 
That _Post-Captains, commanding ships or vessels that do 
not give post, rank only as Majors duriag their command. 
ing such vessels, 1800 Naval Chron. 1V. 469 Capt. Miller 
was made post in 1796. 1806 A. Duncan Nefson 18 Captain 
Nelson was made post on the rth of June, 1779. 1849 
W.R. O'Byrne Naval Biog. Dict. 2359/2 He was rewarded 
with a Post commission. 1892 Baicuton Sir P. Waitis 
160 He was advanced to post rank on Aug. 12, 1819. 1907 
Six J. K. Laventon Let. te Editor, A captain was said to 
take post from the date of his commission to a ship of not 
less than go guas: his commission to command such a ship 
ipso facto gave him fost. 

Post captain. A captain who ‘takes 
post’: 2 designation formerly applied, officially 
and otherwise, to a naval officer holding a commis- 
sion as captain, to distinguish him from an officer 
of inferior rank, to whom the courtesy title of 
captain was often given, either as being an acting 
captain, or as being master and commander of a 
vessel not rated to be commanded by a full-grade 
caplain, and so not said to ‘give post’. Ods. 
exc. //ist. 

So far as the Naval Eerulations are concerned the Appel 
tation appears to date from about 1731-47, and to have 
ceased in 1824, when the rule was laid down that only 
officers appointed to command ‘ ships of sixth rate and up- 
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wards shal] henceforth be styled Captains’. But, in ui- 

official tanguage, the courtesy use of ‘Captain’ for the 

‘Master and Commander’ of a smaller vessel, and the dis- 

ane uppellation ‘ Post-Captain’, lingered to a much later 
ri 


1747 (see above]. 1957 J. Linn Lett. Navy i. 21 Both 
post captains and masters and commanders share alike. 
1790 Beatson Nav. & Afit. Afent. 1. 217 For the above very 
gallant action, Captain Gordon was made a Post-Captain. 
1796 Nezson in Nicolas ae (1846) VEL. p. lxxix, Captain 
Miller or any other Post Captain, put into Agamemnon, 
and a Master and Commander acting into the Post Ship, 
which the Admiralty may confirm or not, as they please. 
1849 CoavEn Speeches 86 Mr. Hume's proposal is..that 
there shall be only one post-captain promoted to the rank of 
admiral, for every three admirals who may die, until the 
number of admirals is reduced to 100. 

+c. Post ship. Also § ship of post. A 
ship of not less than 20 guns, the commission to 
command which ‘ gave post’ to a captain. Ods. 

Tat Regulations ret. H, M. Service at Sea, Commanders 
of Fireships, Sloops, Yachts, Bomb-vessels, Hospitals, Store- 
ships, and other vessels, though they may have commanded 
Ships. of Post before, shall be commanded by junior Cap- 
tains in Ships of Post, while they keep company together..; 
but without prejudice to their seniority afterwards. 1747 
Orider-in-Counctl 10 Feb, (Rank & Precedence of Officers) 
§ 6 That Captains commanding post-ships, after three years 
from the dute of their first commission for a post ship, have 
rank as Colonels. § 7 That all other Captains, command- 
ing Post-Ships, have rank as Lieutenant-Colonels. 1757 
J. Linn Lett. Navy i, 21 The other rank of captains is of 
them, who have the command of ships of twenty guns, or 
upwards, which are called (ships. 31790 Beatson Nav, 
& Aud Afem. 1. 266 The Shirley-galley was..made a post 
ship in the Royal Navy, und her former commander, 
Mr. John Rous, appointed Captain of her. 1796 [see post 


| captain above). 


+ Post (péust), 56.4 Obs. Also 6-7 poste. [app. 
ad. It. posta ‘a stake at any game; also a good 
hand drawen or winning at any game, namely at 
dice’ (Florio); prop. a sum deposited or laid down 
i-L., fosta, posita, pa. pple. fem. of porére to place: 
thus orig. the same word as Posr sé.2 Cf. Sp. 
afostar to bet, deposit a stake.] 

A term in card-playing. a. Name of an obso- 
lete card-game, app. the same as post and pair 
(see below) ; also, a term in that game: sce qnots. 

1528 Rov Kede we (Arb.) 117 In carde playinge he is a 
goode greke And can skyll of post and alye Ke. 1565 ee 
Nepe. Harding (1611) 225 Vice commeth in onely with iolly 
brags, and great vants, as if he were plnying at Poste, and 
should winneall by vying. 1611 Coter., Couche,..the Post, 
or most of a sute, at cards; also, a set, lay, or stake, at any 
game. a1612 Harincton £prer. iv. xii, The second game 
was Post, vntill with posting ‘hey puid so fast, ‘twas time 
to leaue their bosting. 1680 Corton Coompé Gamester xxii. 
106 Here note, that he who hath the best Pair or the best 
Post is the winner. 1688 R. Hotme A rioury um. xvi (Roxb.) 
73/1 At Post the best cards are 21 viz.: two tens and an 
Ace, but a paire royall wins all, both Post, Paire and Seat. 

b. Post and pair. ‘A game on the cards, 
played with three cards each, wherein much 
depended on vying, or betting on the goodness of 
your own hand’ ( Nares). 

i60a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb) 3 You 
that have beene student at post and paire, saint and 
Loadam. r6s0 L. Gernons Disc. /rel. (Stowe MS, 180), 
When } am playing at poste and payre, my opposite chal- 
lengeth w's two counters; if I answer him wt two other, 
and rest, I have buta faynte game. 1688 R. Homme A rrn0onry 
nt, xvi. Roxb.) 73/1 Post and Paire is a game played thus, 
first stake at Post, then at Paire, after deale two cards, then 
stake at the seat and then deale the third card about [etc.}. 
x808 Scotr A/arm, vi. Introd. 45 That aight might..The 
lord, underogating, share The vulgar game of ' post and 
pair’. 1874 Jerreries Totlers of Field (1893) 41 Whist and 
post and pair are the staple indoor amusements. 1887 Ai 
Fear Ronnd 5 Feb, 66 Primero is the ancestor of such 
gambling games as Post and Pair, once a favourite game in 
the West of England. 

Post, 54.6 [app. ad. Ger. posten parcel, lot, 
a batch of ore, ad. It. posto :—L. positum that 
which is put or placed; cf. Post 56.2 and 4,] 

1. Paper-making. A pile of from four to eight 
quires of hand-made paper fresh from the monld, 
laid with alternate sheets of felt ready for pressing. 


White post; see quot. 1875. ? Obs. 

1709-41 Cuamaers Cycl. s.v. Pafer, The coucher, who 
couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt 
on it; and so successively, a sheet and a felt, a sheet and a 
felt, till a t, i.e. one pressing, containing six quire, be 
made, 2766 C. Leaparrrer Xoyal Ganger xiv. (ed. 6) 370 
An Heap of seven o1 eight Sees which is called a Post. 
1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVUL 15/1 Four to eight quires, 
according to the size of the paper, form a post. 1875 
Knicur Dict. Mech. s.v., A white post is the pile of paper 
sheets when the felts are removed. : 

2. Metallurgy. A batch of ore for smelting at 
one time. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 326 The smelting fosi or charge, to 
be purified at once, consists of 60 cwt. of black copper, 
/bid, 328 For example, x post or charge may consist of 
20 cwts. of the ferruginous slate (etc. ]. 

Post (péust), 53.6 Zaw. [From the Lat. word 
post after, occurring in the writ: see quot. 1595.] 
In the phrase ‘in the (Ie) post’, lit. ‘in the (time) 
after (the disscisin)’, esp. in the ‘writ of entry 
snr disseisin in the post’: see quot. 1895. 

(1293 Year Bhs. Edw. f (Rolls) ¥. 431 Adam porta bref 
de entre en le post ver N., en le queus 5] nad entre si noun 
puys la disseysine ke B. fyt a meymes cely Adam.] 1495 
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Rolts of Parit. V1. 472/2 Severalt Writtes of Entre in le 
Post. 1911-22 Act 3 Hen. ViI1, c. 18 Preamdédte, Wrytte 
of entre uppon disseysen in the post be fore the Justices 
-.of his Comen Benche. 1595 Axfos. Termes Law 77 
And if land bee conueid oner to manie, or if the first dis- 
seisor bee disseised, then the writte of Entre shall be in the 
Post, that is to say that the tenaunt hath no entry but after 
the disseisin which the first disscisour made to the demandant 
or his auncestor. /é¢d. 77b, And the writte shall say, é# 
quod A. non habet ingressum nisi post disseisinam, quan 
B, inde inluste & sine itulitio fecit pracf. N. vel al. proano 
N. cuius heres ipse est, 1818 Curse Digest (ed. 2) 1. 399 
The disseisor came in in the fost, that is, he did not claim 
by or from the feoffee to uses, but came in of an estate para- 
mount to that of such feoffee. 1895 Pontock & Marriano 
Hist, Eng. Law \1. 1, iv. 65 The statute of Marlborough... 
gave the disseisee or his heir ‘a writ of entry sur disscisin 
in the gosé', an action, that is,in which he might allege that 
his adversary ‘had no entry into the land save after ( Jost} 
the disseisin’ that some one or another (X) perpetrated 
against the demandant or his ancestor, In such an action 
it was unnecessary for the demandant to trace the process 
hy which the land passed from the disseisor (KX) to the 
tenant whom the action attacked, 

Post (péust), 56.7 [f. Post v1 8.] An act of 
posting ; an entry (in a ledger, etc.). 

1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counling-ho. 6 Such post or entry 
in the Journal is called a simple post, [1797 Hacycl. Brit. 
{ed. 3) XV. 423/1 Post, an operation in book-keeping. 
Posting in book-keeping nieans simply the transferring of 
an article to the place in which it should be put.] 


Post (péust), 56.8 Add. [app. from Post 56° 
sense £: short for ‘call to post’, or the like] A 
bugle-call giving notice of the honr of retiring for 
the night. Usually frst or /ast post. 

Tattoo or Watchsetting is now divided into two ‘posts’ 
sounded normally at 9.30 and xo p.m., followed by ‘ Lights 
out’ at ro15 pm. For many years it has heen customary 
to sound ‘ Last post’ by a soldier's grave after the interment. 

[1864 Standing Orders Roy. Ree. Artilt. 134 Watch- 
setting. 1st post. 2nd post. 3rd post. 4th post. [A separate 
tune given for each.]] 1885 City Press 30 Sept., First post 
was sounded at half-past ten. 1886 Standing Orders, 
Southern District § 12 Weather permitting, the rst Post at 
Tattoo (in Portsmouth) will be sounded on the road appo- 
site the Main Guard by the Drums and Fifes of the Regi- 
ment detailed..for that duty. 1900 Darly News 17 May 
3/2 A few hours after, the ‘last post’ sounds over another 
victim to the pomp and glory of war! /éfd. 19 May 2/t 
The hrave dead were laid to their long rest in the veldt by 
their comrades at eventide, while ‘The Last Post’ wailed 
on the solemn air. xg01 King’s Regul. Ary § 252‘ Tattoo’ 
(‘last post ') at 10.0 p.m. did. § 254 Which is ta be sounded 
a quarter of an hour after ‘ last post’ or tattoo. 


Post, 36.9 LZ. Judies. [a. Pers, and Urdii 
ang? past skin, rind, poppy-head.] The poppy- 
head; opium. 

1698 Faver Acc. E. India & P. 32 Upon an Offence they 
are sent by the King’s Order, and committed to a place 
called the Pos¢ (from the Punishment inflicted), where the 
Master of the Pos? is acquainted with the heinousness of 
the Crime; which being understood he heightens by a 
Drink,. .made of Bang..mingled with Dxéry (the Bcalliest 
sort of Solan, or Nightshade) named /’est, [which] after 
a Week's taking, they crave more than ever they nauseated. 
Téid. 104 The inebriating Confection of the Post. [1882 
Edin. Rev. July 73 The way in which people there [in the 
Punjaub] talk of * postees ’ or opium-eaters.] 

Post (pdust), 56.10 Short for fost captain: see 
Post 56.3 4; ellipt. for Post ENTRY, q. v. 

Post (psust), v1 [f. Post sd.2, or a. obs. F. 
poster (16th c. in Littré) ‘conrir les postes’. Cf. 
obs. Du. Josten ‘ cursitare . . discurrere’ (Kilian).] 

I. tntr. 1. To travel with relays of horses 


(originally, as a courier or bearer of letters). 

1533 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot. V\. 123 To ane boy that 
postit nycht and day in the northland with lettrez. rs60 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 234 b, His servant..had put on 
the apparell of a messenger, that posteth with letters. 1598 
Hakcuyr Voy. I. 65 Riding as fast as our horses could trot 
(for we had fresh horses almost thrise or four times a day) 
we posted [rom morning till night. 1683 SriZ, Spee. 253 
[He was] transported from Brighthemstead..to Feecam.. 
whence he posted directly to Ronen. 1706 Putturrs, To 
Post ét, to go or ride Post. 1832 W. Irvine in Lie § Lett. 
(1864) IL. 465 We posted in an open carriage. 1873 Hetps 
Anim, §& Mast, viii. (1875) 201 When you are posting, you 
must have a horse for every aduit passenger. 


2. To ride, run, or travel with speed or haste ; 


to make haste, hasten, hurry. 
1867 Drant Horace, Ep. to Mzcenas Dvj, To Philippes 


house al sodainly hee posteth ina brade. 1582 STANYHURST ‘ 


neis 1. (Arb) 53 To top hastly of turret I posted. 1595 
Slanchardyn 208 They posted so fast [/ant chenaucherent), 
that within short time they came before the gate. 1642 
Fourer Holy & Prof, Si. 1. xxi. 211 Had he seen Peter 


and Jobn posting to Christs grave. 178a Cowper Gilpin 
214 Mistress Gilpin, when she saw Her husband 4 
down Into the country far away. 1851 E. FitzGeratp 


Lett, (1889) 1. 214 To post about in Omnibi between Lin- 
coln's Inn and Bayswater, 18853 Stevenson C/iita’s Gard., 
Lamplighter i, With lantern and with ladder he comes 
posting up the street. 

3558 Hottanoin Foxe 4. & 37 (1570) 2238/2 The Priestes 
doe so champe them and chaw them ithe words of the 
service], and posteth so fast, that neither they vnderstand 
what they say, nor they that heare them. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 1x. 403 Gray haires come posting on. 1636 Payne 
Unbish. Tim. Ded. (1661) 7 Though they greed ae and 
hunt after Bishopricks. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 381 He wastes 
away Old age, untimely posting ere his Sti 1852 M. 
ArnoLo Empedocies on Etna. ii, We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting after year, Sense after sense decay. 
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3. AManéige. 
a post-boy, when riding. 1882 in Octuviz. 

II. +4. trans. ‘J'o cause to post or hasten; to 
dispatch or send in haste; to hasten, hurry 
(a person). Ods. 

1570 Levins Wanip. ne To Poste, preferarc. 1582 
Sranyuursr canes 1. (\rb.) 27 He foorth posted ., Mereurye 


downeward. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1625) 68 God posts 
away Gahriel the Harbinger with this Messag 1694 
Wesrmacorr Serift. Eerb, (1698) 184 Whom .. Saffron, by 


the too frequent and lavish Use thereof in the Small-Pox, 
hath posted to their long homes. 1700 Farquuar Constant 
Couple v. ili, My father..posts me away to travel. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Miserics Hua. Life (1826) xvu. ror Posting 
your eye down the columns, eager to see whether the 
alliance between Russia and Prussia is going on. 

+b. Oxford Unty, slang. To stummon (a candi- 
date) for examination on the first day of a series. 

17zr Amurerst Terre? Fil. No. 42 (1754) 224 Vhe first and 
the last column in the [collector's] scheme, (which contain 
the names of those who are to come up the first day and the 
last day, and which is call'd ostimg and dryrgiig,) are 
esteem'd very scandalous. Great application Is made to 
them..to avoid being sosted or dogg'd. 

IIT. ‘To convey or send by post, or post-haste, 

+5. To carry in the manner of a post ; to convey 
swiftly. Ods. 

x6rr Suaks, Cymd. ut. iv. 27 The swiftest Harts, have 
posted you by land; And Windes of all the Corners kiss'd 
ee Sailes, 21644 Quarces Sof, Recant. Sol. iv. 24 Hath 

leaven .. glorifi'd thy name With honor, posted on the 
wings of Fame? 1682 D’Urerv Jayured Princ. ut. ii, The 
swiltest Racers posted you hy Land. 

6. ta. To send by special messenger, Ods. 

1657-61 Huviin //ist, Ref 1, 32 The Roman Emperors; 
whose Edict for a General Council might speedily be posted 
over all the Province. @166z — Land i 327 ‘The noise 
of these Proceedings... being quickly posted to the Scots. 
1716 B. Crurcy //ist. phe tre iar (1867) Hoar False 
Reports.,were posted home by those il! affected Officers. 
1724 in G, Sheldon //ist. Deexficld, Mass. (1895) Fe 417 
News from Alhany..which news | immediately posted to 
Deerfield and Northfield. 

b. To send through the post office; to put 
(a letter, etc.) into a post office or letter-box for 
transmission by the post. 

1837 of Rep. Post-Ofice 85 If a letter or packet should 
be posted with a penny stamped caver. 1840 Jndready 
Cover (Instructions), It is Requested that all Letters may 
be fully and legihly addressed, and posted as early as con- 
venient, 1852 MeCutnocit 7 aration u. vii. 317 ‘The neces- 
sity..of paying the postage at the moment when letters are 
posted. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shiré. 111. 143 His letter 
was posted two days later. 1886 Law Sines LX XX, a1r/t 
The bills of costs were duly posted to Bouron in Paris, 

IV. 7. Zo post over, off. +a. ‘To hand over or 
transfer (a dnty, responsibility, etc.) to another ; 
to shift, delegate, assizn ; to pass off, turn off. Ods. 

1578 Timme Caduine on Gen. 104 Miter the example of her 
husband, she poasteth over the fault to another. 1578 ‘I. 
Wuire Serxm. 84 Euery body can post it [blame] off, or 
Sport it out so prettily. 1393 Nasue Cérist's 7. 83 b, Poste 
ouer the Plague to what naturall cause you will, | positiuely 
affirme it is for Sinne. 1618 Ff. Exton Exp. Nom, vil. 
88 It is the fashion of most men to post off the fault and 
blame of their sinnes from themselues. @ 1656 Hates Gold, 
Rem. (1688) 317 Nothing so well done as that which the 
master of the iloaee® «posts not over to his servants. 

+b. To put off; to postpone, defer, delay. Oés. 

1877 Haxmer Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 139 He posted over 
and deferred his opinion from time to time. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 58 The compasse of your writing.. 
maketh nie post off the answere. cxgga frag. Rich. L/L 
(Shaks. Soc.) 69 But they thac knew how innocent I was, 
Did post him off with many long delayes, Alleaging reasons 
to alaic his rage. 1642 C. Veanon Consid. Exch.gs Divers 
good Rents and Debts have for some private ends heen 
suffered to bee posted off, de anno in annum. 

V. Book-keeping, ctce. (app. related to IV.) 

8. To carry or transfer (an entry) from an aux- 
iliary book to one of more formal character, esp. 
from the day-book or journal into the ledger, 
but also from a waste-book, day-book, or cash- 
book into the journal ; to carry (an item or entry) 
to the proper account; also, by extension, to enter 
(an item) im proper form in any of the books. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-JMerch. 365 These seuen parcels 
are now put ouner into the Liedger which some call posted 
ouer. 1682 [see PostinG v6d. ae sl. 1706 Puitetes s.v., 
To Post an Account, is to put an Account forward from one 
Book to another; as to transcribe, or enter what is written 
in a Merchant's Waste-Book into the Journal, ete. 1790 
Buake Fr. Rew. Wks. V. 158 To see the crimes of new demo- 
cracy posted as in a ledgeragainst the crimes of old despotism. 
1817 J. K. Paucoine Lett, fr. South WW. 110 Old H. was 
obliged to post the proceeds of the cargo to profit and loss. 
1878 Posre Gaius 11. Comm, (ed. 2} 4o7 At the end of each 
month the contents of the Adversarin were posted into the 
more formal journal, the Tabulae. 

b. To complete (the ledger or other book) by 
transferring to it all the items in the auxiliary 
books, and entering them in their proper accounts ; 
to make the proper entries in all the books, so 
that they contain a complete record of transactions ; 
often fos! up (i.e. up to date, or to completion). 

1907 Providence Rec. (1896) X. 94 So soone as Conveniently 
may be that y* bookes cann be posted. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fokn Buil 1. x, You have not posted your ks these ten 

years, 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesnian (1841) 1. xxxi. 319 

He has not posted his cash-book for 1 know not how many 
months; nor posted his day-book and journal at all, /did. 


To rise and fall in the saddle, like [ 
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LL. xxxiii, 62 \ copy of the ledger duly posted up. 1892 
Srevenson & Osuovane Wrecker i, Vake a pride to keep 
your books posted, and never throw good money after bad. 

fig. orig. U.S. colfoy.) To supply with 
full information or latest news on a subject; to 
inform. Often fost up. Usually in pass. 

1847 Nat. En yel. 1. 619 Posted-zp is an Americanism for 
well-informed, thoroughly conversant with. 1856 G. D. 
BauweKion IVar fx Nansas 363 As regards the details of 
the defences at Lawrenve, we should certainly have been 
fbetter posted‘ than we are. 1862 ‘Thackeray ona. 
Papers, De Kinibus, Vo improve my mind and keep myrelf 
‘posted up’, as the Americans phrase it, with the literatue 
oftheday. 1868 G. Deer od Surv. 19,1 wish our journals 
would keep us better posted up with regard to events in 
Belgium. 1883 C.D. Warsin Aonadadout Journey 239 
The lovers of the sport always post theniselves as to the 
character of the bulls who are to perform. 1886 Miss 
Tyiter Buried Diamonds sii, Vell me..what books you 
had to post yourself up in for your examinations. 

Post (pout), v2 [f. Post sd: in varions 
unconnected groups of senses. ] 

I. 1. vans. To square (timber) before sawing 
it, or in order to form it into posts. Ods. or died. 

¢1§z0 Wen Ripon (Surtees) II. 204 Johanni Hogsson 
postyng tymber ad Ryno & alias per j diem, g¢@ /4é7, 205 
Will'tno Howyd postyng tymber for the sayd fertter per ij 
dies, & sawyng, 184. “1600 FaikFAN Tasso XIX. xx\vi, There 
lay by chance a posted tree therebie. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(cd. 2)s.¥., When a tree is cut into a squire form, it is 
termed Josted. 

II. +2. To furnish or set with posts. Oés. rare. 

1716 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds Viundle 147, No. 3 
Wee present the sirvairs [= surveyors] of St Mary's [parist| 
for not posteing the foot-way. 

III. 3. To attach or moor (a vessel) Lo a post. 

1868 [sce Postine 7:2. sé 1}, p 

IV. 4. To affix (a paper, etc.) to a pos’ or ina 
prominent position ; to stick #f in a public pl ice. 

1650 KR. Stapviton Strade's Low Co Warres it 62 
Divers bills posted up that threatned mischief to the Judges. 
1654 H. L’Eotrance Chas. / (1053) 187 A Paper was posted 
upen the Old Exchange..Eahorting Prentices to rise and 
sack his House. 1915 Boston Ave. (1884 Il. 220 Posting 
up twenty of the said printed by-laws on several publick 
places in the said town. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's us. 12 
A written order .. had been... posted up. 18gz Dickens 
Repr. Pieces, Bill-sticking (1903) 62 ‘he old bill-stickers 
went to Trafalgar Square to attempt to post bills. 1874 
MickLetuwate Mod, Par, Churches 221 Boards intended 
for pasting papers upon, 1884 Manch. E.vant. 1g Feb, 4/7 
The coalmasters .. have posted a notice at the collieries 
intimating a reduction. .in the wages of miners. 

5. ‘To make known, advertise, bling before the 
public (some fact, thing, or person) by or as by 
posting a placard. Also with a. 

1633 Massincer Guardian 1. i, If you take the wench 
now, I'll have it posted first, then chronicled, ‘Thou wert 
beaten to it. 1694 Souru Sern, (1727) IIL. vic 249 ‘Those 
Pretences to infallible Cures, which we daily see posted up 
in every Corner of the Streets. 1756 C. Livcas ss. Waters 
ft. Ded., The grateful votaries.. posted up in his temple the 
histories of their diseases. 1828-32 Wensrer s.v.. To 
advertise on a post or ina public place; as, to post a stray 
horse. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. x, Seeing him 
posted in the bill of the night, 1 attended the performance. 

b. sfec. To expose to ignominy, obloquy, or 
ridicule, by this means, Now rare. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sp. on Relig. xvi. 88, 1 may..he 
poasted up. .as one that dares not hazard a whole Nationall 
Church at blind man buffe. 16g0 Fucter J¥sgad 424 Here 
we must have an abominable falshood.., posted, and _pil- 
lored. 1684 Woon Lie 4 Sept. (OH. S) TLL 108 Wright 
Croke..was posted up for a shark and coward in Day's 
coffey house. 1710 fo/. Lallads (1860) Me 1 Their ex- 
ploits were so mean, and their actions so vain That they all 
deserve ta be posted, 1812 Ann. Reg., Chron, 146/2 A 
criminal information against two persons for posting a imer- 
chant of London in a coffee-house for refusing a challenge. 
1840 ‘Tackerav Paris Sh.-bh. (1867) a4 00 post you for 
a swindler and a coward. 1884 Law /ines 7 June 93/1 
If he had not paid the bets..he would have been posted 
as a ‘defaulter’ at Tattersalls, ? : ; 

e. In some colleges: To place in a list, which 
is posted up, the names of (students who fail to pass 


in the college examinations). 

In Cambridge colleges, said of those whose names are now 
subjoined to the lists of successful examinees as not classed, 

18s2 C. A. Bristeo Eng. Univ. 100 [At Trinity Coll., 
Camh.] should a man be posted twice in succession, he is 
generally recommended to try the air of some small college, 
or devote his energies to some other walk of life. 1859 
Faakar 9. Home xix, He had been posted, in company with 
H. and Lord F.; £¢. their names had been written up below 
the eighth class as ‘ unworthy to he classed’. 

d. To publish the name of (a ship) as overdue 
or missing. 

1886 CLark Russert Voy. fo Cafe (1893) 136 My sym- 
pathy with the sailor makes me feel as often as I hear of a 
cargo vessel heing ‘posted’ as if a very grave wrong were 
done to the memory of the drowned seamen by the uncon- 
cern with which the great mass of the public receive the 
news. 1896 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 38/3 They [the 
ships] were posted at Lloyd's on Wednesday as missing. 

6. To placard (a wall, ete.) with bills, etc. 

1854 Dickens Hard T. uu. iv, He caused the walls to be 
posted with it la broadsheet]. 1887 Pal! Mall G. 24 Dec. 
2/t We had to fall back on posting the oo ee as 
well as we could... We put out a poster and forty-five hand- 
bills to every three men who registered. 


Post (péust), v3 [f. Post sd.3; so F. poster 
(16th c.) to post, stalion (troops, etc.).] 
1, trans. To place, station. a 


POST. 


1683 Pexn Ih. (1782) 1V. 316 The place of the glass- 
house [is] conveniently posted for water-carriage. a 1688 
Vitriers (Dk. Buckhin.) Battle of Sedgmoor Wks. (1775) 
121, ] suppose..that your Lordship was posted in a very 
strong place. xgtx Buocett Spect. No. 161 3 A Country 
Girl, who was posted on an Eminence at some Distance 
from me. 1833 Ritcute Wand. by Loire 166 He. .posted 
himself at the door of the banqueting hall. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. v.§ 1. 223 A body of English horsemen, posted 
on a hill to the right, charged suddenly on the French flank. 

b. intr. (for refl.) ‘To station oneself, stop. rare. 

1872 H. Cowres in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 10 
‘The question posts midway..the point of application being 
too obvious to need mention. 

2. Mil. and Naval. To appoint to a post or 
command; sfec. to appoint to command a ship 
which ‘gave post’ (see Post 56.3 4) ; to commis- 


sion as captain. Chiefly ass. 

x800 Wettestey in Owen Desf. (1877) 555 One additional 
subaltern at least should be posted to every company of 
artillery. 1809 Wettincton in Gurw. Desf, (1838) V. 313; 
Tam..unwilling to send Mr. Dunlop to any particular regi- 
ment lest he shanld not be posted to it. ¢ 1815 Jane AUSTEN 
Persuas. xxiii, When T returned to England in the year 
eight, with a few thousand pounds, and was posted into the 
Laconia. 1833 Marrvar P. Stipe li, I am posted, and 
appointed to the Semiramis frigate. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 
1036/1 Surgeon-Major ‘T'nthill, on arrival from a tour of 
service at Gibraltar, has been posted to Dublin. 1907 Sir 
Jj. K. Lavcnton Lei. to Editor, Every ship of 20 guns or 
more was a post-ship, and a man was ordinarily said to be 
fosted, that is, appointed to command « ship which gave 
him post as a captain, 

Ilence Po:sting v/. 50.5 : 

[1800 JWise. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. Reg. g/t The posting 
the English troops too far from his own person.) 1847 
Iufantry Jan, (1854) 99 The posting of a piquet. 1880 
Grex, Anve in 19th Cent. 701 ‘There are palpable defects 
and anomalies in the Staff Corps arrangements as regards 
the posting of the regimental officers. 

Post, v.t Sc. dia/, [dial. var. of Poss 7.) évans. 
To trample (clothes) in water in the process of 
washing them; also, to knead (clothes) with the 
hands for this purpose. [lence Possting 20/. 5b.4 

18a0 Armstronc Gael. Dict. sv. Postadh, The Mighland 
women put them ina tub,..[and] then, with petticuats tucked 
up..commence the operation of posting. 1893 N. Musro 
Lost Pibroch (1902) 18 The women, posting blankets for the 
coming sheiling, stopped their splashing in the litele linn. 
féid. 71 A white blanket that needs no posting. 

Post, 7.5 sfang. [app. f. Post 56.3 or (?) It. 
posta a stake.} ¢razs. To lay down, stake, deposit, 


pay down, 

1781 C. Jounston Yohu Yunifer 11. 48 Toby having, in 
his own phrase, posted the cole (staked dawn the money) 
. lost a game or two, according torule. 1781-3870 [see Cone 
sé3), 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Post or post the pouey, 
to stake, or lay down the money. 1821 Sforting Mag. VIII. 
N.S. 233 Many... will recollect the needful was not posted. 
89x Lic, (ict. Gas. 3 Apr. (Farmer), Done! post the money. 

Post (péust), adv. Obs. or arch. [Origin- 
ating in the phrase ride in post (F. chevaucher 
en poste), (Post sb.2 8d), abbreviated to ride fost, 
and thence extended to other verbs.) With post- 
horses; by post; express; with spced or haste. Cf. 
F. courir a poste, now, to run very fast. 

a. With ride, run, and other verbs of motion. 

3549 COVERDALE, etc. Hrasw:, Par. Fas. 37 You ryde 
poste to the denil. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
Riding poast towards London you chaunged horse at the 
universitic, 3593 Suaks. Hick, //, v. ji. 112 Mount thee 
vpon his horse, Spurre post, and get before him to the King. 
1613 W. Baowne Srit. Pasi. 1. i, She follow’d, flyes 3 she fled 
from, followes post. a1r6g1 Catpeawoop //ist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 230 Madame Raillie..sent post to the comptroller, the 
Laird of Pittarrow,..and called for his assistance. «1653 
Bixsine Serve. 845) 377 Men begin at leisure, but they 
run post before all be done. 1660 sict 12 Chas. 4, c. 3581 
His Majestyes Post Master Generall .. shall front time to 
time have the receiving, taking up, ordering, dispatching, 
sending post or with speade, and delivering of all Letters 
und Pacquets whatsoever. 2689 /ond. Gaz. No. 2485/4 
A Gentleman riding Post with the Mail, was likewise taken 
into the said Wood. x7:1 Royal Proctane. 23 June ibid. 
No. 4866/1 The Horsing of any Person..Riding Post, (that 
is to say) Riding several Stages upon a Post-Road, and 
changing Horses. 1grx did. /2 All Letters qpsnallicabe 
.. delivered to the Depnty .., and .. sent Post unto the.. 
General Post-Office. 1716 fbid. No. 5431/3 He set ont 
Post for Paris, 17gr Smoutert Per. Pic. (2779) IIL lxxxi. 
165 Sir T—— sent his valet de chambre post with a 
letter. x80z Mars. E. Parsoxs Jfyst. Visit U1. 176 Vhey 
were to travel fee 1838 J/urray's Flandbk. N. Germ. 83 
Provided..he be not journeying post to the Rhine. 1883 
Stevenson Treasure {si u. vii, So now, Livesey, come 
post; do not lose an hour, if you respect me, 

b. With other verbs: With speed, fast ; hastily. 

3632 Suirtev Changes 1.1. 4 ‘Twere no good manners to 
speake hastily to a Gentlewoman, to talke post (as they say) 
to his Mistresse. 1634 J. Tavioa (Water P.) Gt. Later Kent 
4 Some haue the agilitie to ride poast, some the fucilitie to 
runne poast, some the dexteritie to write poast, and some 
the abilitie to speake poast. @ 1658 CLevELAND 2nd Elegy 
to B. Fouson 53 Scriblers (that write Post and versifie With 
no more Leasure than we cast a Dye). 


|| Post (pdust), the Latin preposition meaning 
‘after’, occurring in certain phrases used in English 
contexts, as fost meridiem, post mortem; also in 

1. Post bellum, after the war. 

1883 Sfandard 17 Sept. s/3 They were swamped by the 
gorgeous people ae the red belinme epoch. xgog HWestue. 
Gaa. 30 Aug. 9/3 What the post-bellum expenses of. . Japan 
and Russia will be during the next five, or even ten, years. 


-| Post+ (paust), prefix, repr. L. 
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2. Post diem, after the day; in Law: see quots. 

1607 Cowetn /nterpr., Post dient, is a returne of. a writ 
after the day assigned for the returne: for the which, the 
Custos bventum hath foure pence..: or it may be the fee 
taken forthe same. 1658 /'ractick Part of Law8 You are 
to pay 4d. us a post-dicne for each of the aforesaid Processe, 
which yon bring not into the Philizer by the day of the 
return, r848in Wuarton Law Ler. 

3. Post hoc, after this. /'os¢ hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, after this, therefore on account of this; ex- 
pressing the fallacy that a thing which follows 


another is therefore caused by it. 


1704 Norris /deal MWordd u, iii. 221 That maxim,—/'ost 


hoe, ergo propter hoc, —which indeed is good logick with the 
vulgar,..methinks should not pass for such with the learned. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xi. 119 In the cases in 
which recovery is stated to have followed this practice [of 
mercurialization] the Jost 4oc has been mistaken for the 
propter hoc, 1889 Athenee 13 Apr. 468/1 We have read 
the whole statement without feeling convinced that ‘ post 
hoc’ necessarily included acne hoc’ in this case. rgeg 
Diseriminator Prosp. 26 Inventing a dangerous post hoc 
explanation of a catastrophe which has surprised him. 


4. Post partum, after child-birth. 

1857 Dunctison Med. Dict., Postpartum, after delivery, 
as, post partum hemorrhage. 1878 A, Hamu-ton Verw. 
Dis. 113 The alarming condition that we occasionally meet 
with after post-partum hemorrhage. 


5. Post terminum (aw): see Post TERM. 

Post, obs. form of fosed, pa. pple. of Pose v.! 

Post, variant of Povst Oés., power. 

post, ady. and 
prep., afler, behind. In L., prefixed adverbially to 
verbs, as fosthabére to hold or esteem after, post- 
ponére to place after, postpone, fostscribire to 
write after; also to pples., vbl. sbs., and other 
verbal derivatives, as foségenitius after-bomn, fosi- 
positus placed after, fostscripfis written after, 
postventens coming after, Jostparitor after-getter, 
heir. More rarely formed on the prep. and an object 
as, of time, postauctusmndlis coming (post atc- 
temnum) after autumn, post-antumnal ; of place, 
postliminiun: (a return) behind the threshold, 
fostscenitum (the space) behind the scenes. In 

English its use has received great extension, esp. 

in the prepositional relation, in which compounds 

are formed almost at will, not only on words from 

Latin, bat also, in technical terms, from Greek, and 

sometimes even on English or other words, as fost- 

breakfast, post-Easter, post-Elizabethan. ‘These 

are often opposed ta formations in avte- or fre-. 

A. Words in which sost- is adverbial or adjec- 

_ tival, qualifying the verb, verbal derivative, or other 
| adj. or sb. forming, or implied in, the second 
element. In compounds derived or formed from L., 
or on L, analogies, as Post-DATE, -EXIST, -FIX, 
-PONE, -POSE, -POSIT, -VENE, ~GENITURE, -JACENT, 
scrip? (q. v.); also in nonce-wds. sometimes 
formed after, and as the opposites to, words in 
ante or pre- (exceptionally pro-). 

1, Relating to time or order. 

a. In adverbial relation: = After, afterwards, 
subsequently. (@) With verbs or pa. ape or in 
nonce-wds. formed after verbs or pa. pples. in Are- 

( fro-): as post-determined (opp. to predetermined), 
-disapproved, + Posteri-brate v. [see CRIBRATE], 
to sift afterwards; Postmu‘ltiply v., Alaii. 
to multiply by (or as) a postfactor (see b); 
Post-o'ccupied f//. a. [after preoccupied], ? occu- 
pied with something past; + Postpla‘ce v., to 


| place after something else; Po:st-pro’phesy v., | 


to ‘prophesy afier the event’; + Postvicde v. 
ES provide), to provide for an event after it has 
appened; to take precautions too late. See also 
Posrgupicep. (4) With adjectives, or forming the 
first element of adjectives: as Postmu‘tative [L. 
atiitdre to phengc applied to languages in which 
words are infleeted by means of affixes placed after 
the stem or radical part ; + Postpa‘rative (opp. to 
| preparative: see quot.). 
b, In guasi-adjectival relation to a sb. (chiefly 
a verbal sb, or noun of action) forming, or implied 
in, the second element: = Occurring or existing 
afterwards, coming after, subseqnent, later: as fos¢- 
accession, -act, -wrgument, -co'ntract, -division, 
Srubtion, -tssue, -legitima'tion, -opera'tion, 
pardon, -pe'nance, -stgner, -varia'tion, Also in 
nonce-words formed after nouns in fre-, as forst- 
amble, postdestina'tion (hence porsidestinarian), 
po'stface, postfiction ; see quots. Also Po:st-ete'r- 
nity, eternity in the futnre, everlasting fnture 
existence; Postfa‘ctor, JZa¢h., the latter of two 
factors innon-commutative multiplication ; +Po'st- 
law, ?a law made subsequently to, and annulling, 
some obligation, an ex fost facto law ; Po’st-ma:r- 
riage, marriage subsequent to cohabitation. 


1656 Staxtey Hist, Philos. vii. (1701) 340/% His life is not 
| happy, for Beatitude is a *post-accession thereto. x85x 


POST-. 


Burritt Lew Died. u, *Posteact, an after-acts an act done 
afterwards. 1864 in WessteR; and in subsequent Dicts. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. #axiv, We liked not ouer- 
long Preambles, or *Postambles to short Discourses. 1622 
T. Stoucuton Che, Sacrif. viii. 94 ‘This being more then an 
adiunct, euen a “post argument..for confirmation of the 
miuine argument. az6r0 Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 
18 It chanced that 1 mnde a *post-contract, And did in sort 
the Lady Sheifield wed. 21632 Donne Lett. (1652) 308, 
I have cribrated,..re-cribrated, and “post-cribrated the 
Sermon. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. Arnun. (1827) 79 The 
Arminians .. may be called. .*post-destinarians for placing 
the eternal decree behind the race of man's life. 1656 T. 
Pierce (ete) Praedestination .. defended against *Post- 
destination, rae Hickman ffist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 160 
The Doctor's Election is a Postdestination; for it then only 
makes men ordained to eternal life, when..they are pos- 
sessed of it. 1700 C. Nesse slatid. Armen. (1829) 51 To 
prefer time before eternity, and to set upa post-destination 
instead of a predestination. 1733 Pore Let. fo Swift in 
Courthope Lr/e 260 It was laboured, corrected, pre-com- 
mended, and “post-disapproved so far as to be disowned by 
themselves. 1628 Donne Serut. xxix. (1640) 287 The 
Schooles have made so many Divisions, and sub-divisions, 
and re-divisions, and *post-divisions of Ignorance. « 1631 
— Sern. vii. 71 Man hath not that, not eternity, but 
the Image of Eternity, that is Immortality, a *Past- 
eternity there is in the soule of Mun. 1678 Cunwortn 
Intell, Syst. 44 a1680 Cuarsock Attrib. God (1834) 
I. 367 The promise of eternal life is as ancient as God 
himself ..as it hath an ante-cternity, so it hath a post- 
eternity. 178a (¢itde) Paris in Miniature,..together with a 
Preface and *Postface by the English Limner, 1887 Sat. 
Ret 30 Apr. 624/2 The frank admission in both preface and 
ostface that [he] found the Japanese syllabary too many 
orhim. 1607 Harincton in Vuge Aunt. (1804) 11. 139 As for 
the latter predictions or rather *postfictions (since the bishops 
death) I willingly omit, concerning the successors of this 
bishop. 1612 Cuarman IViddowes T. i, Plays 1873 INT. 
31 Shee matching ..with some yong Prodigall: what must 
ensue, but her “*post-issue beggerd. 1663 Short Surv. 
Grand Case Pres. Ministry 38 Oaths are sacred things, and 
*Post-laws are a ready Papacie to absolve them. 1780 M. 
Mapan Thelyphthora (1781) 1,35 The proposers and framers 
of such schemes of *postlegitimation, had been convinced, 
that the conjugal cohabitation .. was a lawful marriage. 
3785 G. A. Bevtanv Apology I. 46 That ridicule and con- 
tempt which custom has annexed to a *post-marriage (if 
I may so term it), 1899 R.C. Tempre 7%, Univ. Gram. 7 
Languages are divisible into 1. pre-mutative, or those that 
prefix their affixes; 2. intro-mutative, or those that infix 
them; and 3. *post-mutative, or those that snffix them. 
3876 M. Cottxs Fr, Afidn. to Midn, 111, iv. 8 They were 
for the most part silent. Lord Arthur was pre-occupied ; 
Vance was *post-occupied. a 163: Donne Serm. (ed. Alford) 
TV. 451 All my co-operation is but a “post-operation, a 
working by the power of that all-preventing Grace, 1581 
Mutcastek Positions viii. (1887) 53 They that write of 
exercise, make three degrees in it, wherof they call the first 
1 preparatiue,..the next simply by the name of exercise,.. 
the third a *postparatine, 1625 Donne Serm. 3 Apr. 37 
Euery Pardon, whether a *Post-pardon, by way of mercy; 
after a Lawe is broken, or a Prae-pardon, by way of Dis- 
ene in wisedome before a Lawe bee broken. 1599 
. Lincne Axe. Fict, Giv, 1 thought it fittest_in this 
*postplace her. x8s9 F. Francis NM. Dogvane 
(1888) 298 one eae Cl their convictions that 
this would be the end of it all’, more loudly than Mr. Tom 
Sharp. 1819 JerFERSON A ufobiog. App. Wks. 1859 I. 121 
These were the only *post-signers. 31650 B. Descolluuiuiume 
45, | and my Friends shall be allowed the fult benefit of all 
the variations, interpretations, reservations, *postvariations, 
tergiversations, excusations,..that I and my Mare can de- 
vise or possibly imagine. a 166x Futter Worthies, Chester 
(x662) 1. 188 When men instead of preventing, *postvide 
against dangers. 

2. Of local position. a. In advb, relation to a 
vbl. adj. forming the second element: = Behind, 
posteriorly: as PostJaceNnt; also Postcommu’- 
nicant, communicating behind; 7. artery, the 
posterior communicating artery (Wilder), b. In 
adjectival relation to a sb. forming or implied in the 
sccond element: = llinder, situated at the back, 
posterior: chiefly in terms of Anatomy and Zoology, 
as POSTABDOMEN, etc.; Postcho‘roid, posterior 
choroid (artery) (Wilder); Posthippoca'mpal, of 
or belonging to the posterior hippocampus, as in 
posthippocampal fissure; Postscale'ne, posterior 
scalene (muscle of the neck) (Cer. Dict. cites 
Coues); also Post-tu'berance zonce-wd. [after 


protuberance], a posterior protuberance. 


1868 Owen Anat. Vert. 111. 135 The most .. important 
of these [fissures] in Man, has .. received the name of 
‘posthippocampual’. 2825 Q. Kev. XX XI. 466 Their beauty 
is proverbial in Africa, particularly for that.. nality of 
being singularly gifted with the Hottentot post-tuberance. 


B. Compounds in which fos¢- is prepositional, 
the ohject being the noun forming, or implied in, 
the second element. 

1. Relating to time or order: = After, subsequent 
to, following, succeeding, later than. 

a. With substantives, forming adjectives (or 
attributive phrases), usually more or less nonce- 
wds., and of obvious meaning ; as post-Ascension, 
breakfast, -Ea'ster, -election, -cro'stor, -Incar- 
nation, -Aletiny, -ordination, -Reforna-tion, 
-Restoration, -resurrection, - Revolution, - Union, 
etc.; see also Post-MORTEM, Post-oBIT. 

b. With adjs., or formed from fost +a L. or Gr. 
sb. with an adjectival ending. Many of these are 
self-explaining, esp. those formed from personal 


treatise to 


POST-. 


names, as post-Ada‘ntic, -Alexandrine,-Carte'sian | 
(see CARTESIAN), -Colert"dgian, -Consianii-nian, 
-Darwt nian, -Davi'dic, -Livzale than, -Llesiodic, 
-Home'ric, -Ka'ntian, -Mosaic, -Pawline, -Pe'- 
trine, -Socractic, -Solomo nic, etc. So in geology, 
from the names of formations or periods, as fost- 
Cambrian, -creta‘cean, Also terms of pathology, 
indicating conditions or symptoms following an 
attack of disease, as post-apople clic, -diphthert'tic, 
-epileplic, -herpetic, -influenzal, -paraly tic, -pa- 
roxysmal, -scariali‘nal, -syphilitic, -typhoid (see 
also those defined below); and many others 
of obvious meaning, as fost-baple'smal, -b¢blical, 
-canonical, -medixval, -observa'tional, -pagan, 
-penteco'stal, -priesily, -prophe tic, -rebeliionary, 
-resurrechional, -revolu tionary, -talmudical, 
Also Post-aposto‘lic, -ical, snhsequent to the 
apostles, later than the apostolicage. Post-ce‘nal 
(-efon-, -coen-) [L. céza,erron. cena,cana, dinner], 
after-dinner. Post-chore‘io, /aii., following an 
attack of chorea or ‘St, Vitus’s dance’, Post- 
comi‘tial (see quot.). Post-connn’bial, occurring 
after marriage: = PosTNupriaL, Post-con- 
que‘stal, founded after the Norman Conquest. 
Post-co'smic [Gr. xdcpyos world], subsequent to 
the present world; = fostmundane. Post-dia- 
stolio, Physiol, following the dastoce or dilatation 
of the heart in beating. Post-dicro'tic, following 
the dicrotie wave of the pulse. Post-disru-ption, 
subsequent to the Disruption of the Ch. of Scot- 
land and formation of the Free Ch. in 1843. Post- 
e‘mbryonal, Post-embryo‘nic, subsequent to the 
embryonic stage of life or growth. Post-febrile, 
fath., occurring after an attack of fever, Poste 
hemiple’gic, //h., following an attack of hemi- 
plegia or paralysis of one side. Post-hypno‘tio 
(see quot. 1903). tPostlapsa‘rian, Zico/. Obs. 
= INFRALAPSARIAN or SUBLAPSARIAN, Post- 
mortuary, occurring, or relating to what may 
oceur, after (some one’s) death; post-mortem. | 
Post-mu‘ndane [L. mundus world], subsequent 
to this present world. Post-neuri‘tic, /’ath., 
following an attack of neuritis, Post-Nice‘ne, 
Ch. Hist., subsequent in date to the first Nicene 
Council (A.D. 325); also as sd. a Post-Nicene | 
writer. Post-o-perative, occurring afterasurgical | 
operation. Post-partu‘rient, Fath. [ef. Partu- 
WeENT 3], occurring after parturition. Post- 
Pura-nic, subsequent to or later than the date of the 
Puranas. Post-Ra‘phaelite 2., applied to schools 
of painting subsequent to the time of Raphael (died | 
1520): ef. PRE-RAPHAELITE. Post-remo ‘te, more | 


remote in subsequent time or order: see pre-remole, 
Pre- B. 1. Post-Ro‘man, subsequent to the 
Roman period. Post-systo‘lic, following the | 
systole of the heart. Post-te‘mporary s207tcé-wd. 
[after contemporary], later than the time of the 
actual events; subsequent in date, Post-to‘nic [sce 
Tonic], following the accented syllable. Post- | 
trauma‘tio, ath. [Gr. rpatpa wound], occurring 
after a wound. Post-tride’ntine [see ‘TRIDEN- 
TINE], subsequent to the Council of Trent. Post- 
tu‘ssio [irreg. f. L. ¢zessts cough : see -1c], occurring 
after a congh. Post-va‘ccinal, occurring after 
vaccinalion. Post-varioloid, 7ath., ?oceurring | 
after a varioloid eruption. Post-Vedie (-véldik), 
subsequent to or later than the Rig-Veda. See also 
PosT-DILUVIAL, -EXILIAN, -GLACIAL, -GRADUATE, 
“NATAL, -PRANDIAL, ete. 

ce. Rarely with sbs., forming sbs., as }Po'st-noon 
Oés., afternoon; Post-Finz, Post TERM, etc. | 

1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 136 The geologist finds no | 
trace of *post-Adamic creation. 901 E. L. Hicks JZan. | 
Grk. Hist. Inscript, (ed. 2) Pref., An indifference to *post« 
Alexandrine studies too common amongst British scholars. 
1882 Farrar Larly Che. I. 212 note, Showing a “post- 
Apostolic date. 1882-3 Schaf?’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 
93 Iminediately after the *post-apostolical age. 1895 
be Kioo Morality § Relig. viii 324 The *post-ascension 
activity of Christ. x90 H. D. Rotteston Dis. Liver 226 
The patient. .passes into what may be spoken of as a *post- 
ascitic stage, 1840 G.S. Faser Priv. Doctr. Regen. w. 
i. 333 With Tespect to “postbaptismal declarations. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. 1. 335 The ruthless dogma that there 
is no forgiveness for post-baptismal sin, 1882-3 Schaf's 
Encycl. Kelig. Knowl. 111, 2184 The first *post-biblical 


author to mention Simon is Hegesippus. 1792 Cowrer | 
Let. to F. Newton 22 July, All my *post-breakfast time | 


must be given to poetry. 1879 J. Jacors in 19¢h Cent. 
Seniesa analogous... Triune Deity of *post-Buddhistic 


Brahmanism. 1875 Crout Climate & 7. xx. 345 Vhe longer 
we suppose the pre-Cambrian periods to have been, the 
shorter must_we suppose the *post-Cambrian to be. 1899 
J. Stacker Christology of Fesus i. 35 The forms in whic 
the words of Jesus appear in the earliest *postcanonical 
literature, 1874 Mivarrin Contemp, Rev. Oct. 782 If *post- | 
cartesian philosophy bas been so wanting i positive results. 
1848 G. F. Ruxton ia Blackw, Mag. LXV. 430 Augustin 
«was enjoying a *post-coenal smoke. 1871 M. Cot.ins 
rg. & Merch. M1. it. 48 In the course of their post-cznal 
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talk. 1899 Al/butt’s Syst. Aled. VIN. 854 *Post-choreic 
paralysis is sometimes well-marked. 1854 Pusty Lect. 
Daniel ix. 542 Literature, .. collected in *post-Christian 
times hy the Sassanide. 1833 ALtson //ist. Hicrope (1849) 
IN]. xvii. 505 After every session they [the Polish electors] 
held what were called *post-comitial dicts, the object of 
which was to bring him to account for the vote lie had 
given on every occasion. 1780 Bextiam Princ. Legisl, 
xvili. § 39 xo¢e, By the terms connubial and *post-connnbial 
all I mean. .is the mere physical union. 1895 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1880 Sat, Hew. 3 Apr. 439/2 Cities are the seats of 
“post-conquestal bishoprics. rgot Lanctant in Adhenrine 
27 July 132/1 In other baptisteries of the *post-Constantinian 
age. 1891 NLiddles of Sphinx 435 ‘Vhe *post-cosmic condi- 
tion and end of the world-process. 1880 GUntnHen J Yshe. 
living and *post-cretacean forms. 1890 J. Martix 
Seat Authority in Relig. Wi. 138 The *post-decretal unity 
seems indisputable. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, *Postdiastetic. 
Lbid., *Post-dicratic wave, a secondary recoil wave some- 
times present, following on the Dicrotic wave of the pulse, 
1897 Alébutt’s Syst, Aled. 1V. 859 *Post-diphtheritic anas- 
thesia tends todisappear..ia the course of five or six weeks. 
1889 N. Kear /redriety viii. (ed. 2) 138 Though the affspring 
of the paternal pre-disease period showed no tendency of the 
kind, the paternal *post-disease child or children could only 
with constant supervision be kept from strong drink as soon 
as they hegaa to crawl. 1906 Partly Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 Nhe 
men and women this preacher-poct knew in his pews in 
the old “post-disruption years. 1864 Lumiey Memin. Opera 
25 Less relished than the “post-Iaster entertainment. 1883 
flarper's Mag. Jan. 304/2 ‘This most delightfnl of the 
“post-Elizabethan poets. 1893 Tuckry tr /Jatscheh's 
Amphioxus 151 The perfaratton..fally under the “post- 
embryonal period of development. 1895 Caswtbr, Nat. Hist. 
¥. 3154 *Post-embryonic development, or change of form 
of this kind, is called metamorphosis. 1903 Mynns //wman 
Personality \. 316 As the popular phrase is, the "post- 
epileptic patient ‘was not himself’. 1g053 Daily Chron, 
3 June 6/3 In a post-epileptic state, unconscious of her 
acts—a sleep-walking condition. 1899 AdMuet's Syst. Med. 
VILL, 333 Observed in *post-epileptiform paralysis. 1894 
Geol. Mag. Oct. 449 It appears that there has been a *post- 
erosion subsidence to an amount from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, 
carrying down the Antillean plains to form the present 
sea-basins. 1874 Bucknint & Tune Psych. Wed. (ed. 3) 
376 A prolongation of the delirium when the fever has 
subsided,..intended by the term ‘*Post-Fehrile Insanity '. 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. JLed. UL. 149 ‘Vhe diagnosis of scarlet 
fever in the post-febrile stage. 1897 Zraus. Amur. Pedl- 
atric Soc. YX. 158 An undoubted example of ~post- 
hemiplegic tremor. 1897 Ald/butt's Syst. Aled 1. 887 
Sciatica, *post-herpetic and other neuralgias, 1846 Grork 
Greece i. xviii. 11. 17 The * Post-Homeric legends are adapted 
to a population classified quite differently. 1890 Q. Hew. 
uly 255 Even *posthypnotic suggestion. .was known._ 190: 

Myers Muman Personality 1, Gloss. Post-Aypnotic. te 
of a suggestion given during the hypnotic trance, bat 
intended to operate after that trance has ceased. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. NV. 294 A result of the *post-influenzal 
exhaustion of the nervous centres, tg00 /lot 3 Nov. 
549/2 The constructive a prioré *post-Kantian aiiieconlis 
of the great German speculative thinkers of eighty years 
ago. 1733 Near //isé. Purit. MW. 325 The high mysteries 
of. .Ante- and *Post-Lapsarian doctrines. 1851 G. S, Faner 
Many Mansions 6 The principle of intellectuality. .does not 
seem to have at all entered into the theory of our medieval 
or *postmediaval Sidrophels. 1902 Miss E. Speakman in 
Owens Coll. Hist. Ess. §7 A great post-medizeval move- 
ment, the active monasticism of the Counter-Reformation. 
1893 Chicago Advance 9 Mar., He had given no one cause 
for *post mortuary expectations. 1884-3 Schaff*s Encycl. 
Relig, Knowl. 1. 1791_* Post-Mosaic events and customs. 
1864 Reali 18 May 5 The speculative gentlemen who in 
mythical times transferred their *post-mundane future to 
Mephistopheles in exchange fur immediate enjoyiment. 
1899 Alloutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 383 ‘Total loss of vision 
dependent on *post-neuritic atrophy. 1720 WaA1ERLAND 
Vind, Christ's Div. ii. 26 The *Post-Nicene Fathers Atha- 
nasins, Basil, &c. 1686 Goap Celest, Bodivs . xv. 96 AL 
other hours of the Aate-Noon, and *Post-Noon more espe- 
cially. a@1866 J. Grove Lam. Utilit, Philos. xxi. (1870) 
346 The *post-ohservational simplicity of Copernicus and 
Newton. 1898 cl libutt’s Syst, Med. V. 309 In the first 
flush of that ‘post-operative quiescence that we all so well 
recognise as a characteristic of nervous ailments. 1 
Lancet 20 Oct. 1152/2 A typical instance of post-operative 
hamatemesis, 1865 M. Arxotp #'ss. Crit. vi. (1875) 252 
Thenew, real,immense, *post-pagan world. 1879 S¢.George's 
flosp. Rep. UX. 464 Cases of *post-parturient anemia, 188: 
E. Haren in Encyel. Bril, XVII. 427/1 In the later and 
the probably *post-Pauline epistles the apocalyptic elements 
arerare, 1896 J. MacNei Spirit Filled Life xiii, We live 
in *post-pentecostal days. 189 A. Nutt Voy. Brax 1. 247 
The *post-Prophetic phase o} idkiann 1862 Mrs. Sreip 
Last Years Ind. 192 Among the *post-Puranic religionists 
of India. Hopson Aushin 27 The great masters of 
the *post-Raphaclite schools ia Jtaly and in England, 1870 
Atheneum 23 Apr. 543/3 In *post-Reformation times the 
“ prophecies’. .kept ie souls..of mea ia continual irritation. 
1902 B. Kipp Jest. Civiliz. ix. 315 The various tendeacies 
within the post-Reformation development. 1857-8 Sears 
Athan, iv. 27 The “post-resurrection period. 1884 Chr. 
Comme, 11 Dec. See The few weeks of our Lord's post- 
resurrection life. 1814 JEFFERSON Ii/*/t, (1830) IV. 243 Our 
*post-revolutionary youth are born under happier stars than 
you and I were, 1865 Lussock Prei, Times 51 Referring 
it to *post-Roman times. 1 R. Munro Preh. Scot. ix. 
351 Many of them were utilised in post-Roman times, 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 735 *Post-scarlatinal diphtheria 
usually occurs at a late period of convalescence. 188a-3 
Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, WN. 1160 In the *post- 
Solomonic time, the city grew ia the neighbourhood of the 
temple. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V11. 145 Drugs cannot 
influence a *post-syphiliticcicatrix, 1879 S2. George's Hosp, 
Rep. 1X. 159 The first sound forcihle, nad followed by a 
loud murmur ("post-systolic), which culminated at the apex. 
1659 Be. Watton Consid. Considered 113 Collected by the 
*post-talmudical rabbias out of several ancient Copies. 
1905 19% Cent. jae 63 That revelation through the fallible 
media of dead languages and *post-temporary chronicles. 
1885 P. Mever in “ncycl. Brit. XUX. 869/1 In French the 
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first of the two ‘post-tonic vowels of a Lat. proparoxytone 
always disappears; in Prov, it tends to be preserved. 1904 
Brit. Med, Frul. 15 Ot. 963 The *post-traumatic disorders 
of the cerebro spinal system. 1845 J. H. Nuwsan Z's, 
Dewveloput. 323 Nor am F aware that * Post-tridetitine writers 
deny that the whole Catholic faith may be proved from 
Scripture, 31896 Al/butt's Syst. Wed. 1. 206 *Post-tussic 
suction is another highly significant sign. 1897 /é/¢. I. 
562 ‘The nature, extent, and variety of *post-vaccinal erup- 
lions. 1879 82. George's Hosp. Rep. YX. 526 An example 
of *post-varioloid ulceration. “1895 Paily News 10 June 6/2 
The *Post-Vedic or Brahinanic period, 

2. Relating to locality: = Behind, situated at 
the back of. posterior to. tm many adjs. (rarely 
sbs.), chietly far. and Zoo/., indicating parts or 
organs situated behind more rarcly, in the hinder 
part of) other parts or organs: as Postaceta‘bular, 
behind the acetabulum or socket of the hip-bone. 
Postallanto‘ic, behind the allantois. Postanal, 
behind the anus. Postante'nnal, behind the 
antennz. Postaryte'noid, ‘behind the arytenoid 
eartilage or cartilages’ (Syd. Soe. Lex. Post- 
auditory, behind the auditory nerve or chamber. 
Postbrachial (-bréikial\, situated on the back 
of the drachinve or upper arm: applied to a set 
of museles. Postbranchial (-bratnkial’ [sec 
Braxcuisj, behind the gills, or a gill. Post- 
ewcal (-sckail , behind or beyond the caecum. 
Postcalea‘neal, behind the caleaneum: applic 
to a lobe of the interfemoral membrane in bats. 
Postce'ntral, behind the centre: applied to a 
convolution of the brain, also called the postertor 
central convolution. PRPostcepha‘lic, behind or 
posterior to the head: applied to segments of 
arthropods. Postcerebe-llar, in the hinder part 
of the cerebellum. Postce'rebral, (2) behind the 
cerebrum or brain; (6) in the hinder part of the 
cerebrum. Postcolume‘llar, behind the columella 
(COLUMELLA 4). Posteo‘xal, behind the coxa or 
cox. Postern‘ciate, behind the cruciate fissure 
of the cerebrum. BPosteu‘bital [see Cunir], be- 
hind. or on the back of, the fore-arm. Postde-ntal 
[see Dentat], behind the teeth; in Phonetics 
applied to a consonant pronounced by placing the 
tongue ayainst the gum or palate just behind the 
teeth. Postdi‘gital, behind the digits or toes. 
Poste‘thmoid, behind the ethmoid bone. Post- 
fe‘moral, situated behind the femur or thigh. 
Postge‘nital, behind the genital pores. Post- 
glenoid, behind the glenoid cavity : applied to 
a process of the temporal bone (ed/if7. as sd.) : also 
Postglenoi‘dal. Posthumeral (-hi/-méril), 
behind the humerus or upper arm, or the humeri 
in insects (ef, IluMERAL A. 1, 3). Postischial 
(-itskial), behind the ischium, Postmeatal 
(-méijeltal) [irreg. for *postweaival: ef. MEATAL, 
and see Mratus], behind a meatus or opening of 
the body. Postme-dian, behind the median line 
or plane of the body. Postna‘sal, behind the nose 
or nasal cavity. Postesopha'geal, behind the 
cesophagus. Posto‘livary, behind the olivary body. 
Postpa‘latal, behind the palate or palatal bones ; 
applied to one of the pterygoid bones in certain 
reptiles (also e///ft. as sd.): also Postpa‘latine. 
Postpari-etal, applied to certain plates behind the 
parictal plates in the head of a serpent (also e//#7. 
assé.). Postpetiole sd., an abdominal segment in 
an insect immediately behind the petiole (PETIOLE 
2). Postphary‘ngeal, behind the pharynx. Post- 
pitwitary, ‘situated posterior to the pituitary 
body’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Postpontile, behind 
the pons Varolii(Pons 2). Postrhinal [Gr. pw- 
nose], behind the nose (= fostnasa/), or behind 
the olfactory lobe of the brain. Postrola-ndic, 
behind the Rolandie fissure of the cerebrum. 
Postro‘stral, behind the rostrum of a crustaccan. 
Postsa‘cral, behind the sacrum or sacral vertebrie. 
Postsea‘pular, situated behind or below the 
spine of the scapula or shoulder-blade, as in 
postscapular fossa. Postste'rnal, bchind the 
sternum or breast-bone. Poststi‘gmatal, in an 
inseet, behind the stigmata or breathing pores. 
Postsy‘lvian, behind the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Post-ti‘bial, behind, or on the hinder 
part of, the tibia, Post-tympa‘nic, behind the 
tympanic bone: applied to a bone, and a process 
of bone, in some Carnivora; also as 56, = post- 
tympanic bone or process. Postu‘mbonal, behind 
the umbo of a molluscan shell, Postu‘terlne, 
situated behind the uterus. Also PosTLIMINARY, 
-OCULAR, -ORBITAL, ete. 


1866 Owen Anat. Vert. 11. 34 |The ilinm ia birds] differs 
in the proportions of the pre-acetabularand “post-acetabular 
extensions, and in the degree of divergence of the latter 
from the sacrum, 1904 Brit. Med. Yrxd. 17 Dec, 1632 The 
hind gut and its continuation—the *post-allantoic gut—are 
now without any communication with the exterior. 1888 


POSTABDOMEN. 


Rotteston & Jackson Anint, Life 335 There is generally | 
said to be a *post-anal section of the archenteron in Verte- — 
brata which communicates by a neur-enteric canal with the 
neural tube. 1897 AMéutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 1034 ‘Whe auni- 
ber and arrangement of the four pairs of pre-anal and 
three pairs of post-anal papillz on the tail of the male. 
1895 Cautér. Nat, Hist. V. 193 This structure [the pro- 
stemmate)..is said by Sir John Lubbock to be present in 
some of the Lipurida that bave no ocelli, and he there- 
fore prefers to speak of it as the ‘*post-antenaal’ organ, 
1870 Rotiestos Antu, Life & The *post-auditory pro- 
cess of the squamosal. 1875 Huxtey & Marrin F/ew. 
Biol. (1877) 190 The Post-auditory nerves, 1888 J. Bearp 
in QO. Fral. Microsc. Sc.179 This view..1 must now also 
extend to the prebranchial and the seasory part of each 
*postbranchial nerve. 1861 Huume tr. Moguin-Tandon 1. 
1. 44 The intestine is divided into the small intestine or 
antecacal, and into the large intestine or “postca:cal, 1890 
Butixes Med. Dict, *Post-central convolution. 1899 
Adiuit’s Syst. Med. Vi. 310 The ascending parietal or 
post-ceatral convolution. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lrx., “Post- 
cephatic, posterior to the head or cephalic segment. 1900 
Mate & Hammonp flarleguin Fly it. 72 Ina larva of one 
of the larger species of Chironomus the heart lies in the 
eleventh post-cephalic segment. 1885 Witner in Jrvd. 
-Vervous Dis, X11. 349 Cerebellaris posterior .. English 
paronym. “Postcerebellar, 1882 ctthenwum 14 Jan. 60/2 
Not... from the archicerebrum, but from the cords connecting 
this with the first *postcerebral ganglion. 1885 Wi.orr 
(as above) XIT. 349 Cerebralis posterior... Eaglish paronym. 
Postcerebral, 1880 Watsonia Jrul. Linn. Soc., Zool. XV. 
No, 82. 91 Leaving only a central depression and a *post- 
colunellar furrow. 1885 Adienist & Neurol, Vi. 9g That 
part of the cerebral cortex which corresponds to the *post- 
cruciate convolution. 1903 Kyeprrovistin PA. Soc. Trans. 
107 The Pewsey /is also of two kinds; one is divided and 
*post-dental, the other has become o. 1891 Frowrer & 
LypekKer VManmalia ii. 12 ‘Vhe *post-digital gland of the 
Rhinoceros, 1870 Flower Ostcol. Mammalia x. 136 The 
Orang agrees with Man in wanting this *postethmoid union 
of the frontals, 1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth ia Orr's Circ. Se. 
1. Org. .Vad. 233 The ‘postglenoid process in the horse is 
less developed than in the tapir, 2891 Huxtey Anat. ler. 
tebr, Anins vit. 361 Vhe squamosal (of the rhinoceros] sends 
down an inimense mies cleNoital process, 1895 Miva ia 
Proce, Zool, Soc. 373 Vhe postaxial margin of the *postmeatal 
lamella. 1897 Afdbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 714 *Post-nasal 
adenoid piperrepliy is a disease of early childhood. 1896 
Nomenct. 17s. 133 *VPost-pharyageal abscess. 1897 Trans. 
Amer. Pediatric Soe. na 175 Extending from high up ia 
the post-pharyngeal wall downwards four and a half inches 
as far as the fourth rib, 2885 Witoer (as above) XII. 351 
Owen's prior name is dasfr/inal; the aame employed by 
me..is "fostrhinal, 1gox Misnsey's Mag. XXIV. 803/2 She 
had a spell of sneezing, and the huller dropped ont into the 
postrhinal cavity. 1832 Dana Crusé. 1. 114 *Post-rostral 
leagth about cqual to greatest breadth. 1899 4 ébutt's Syst, 
Med. VE 72 It might be suspected from the intensity and 
superficialness of "post-sternal pain with tenderness. 1896 
Cockrren. in Prec. Acad. Nat. Set. Philad. yo Tt may 
have the portion below the stigma (substigmatal) longer 
than that beyond (‘poststigmatal), but usually they are 
ahout equal or the latter is longer. 1868 Owen Anal, 
Verteor, UL. 125 A‘ *postsylvian fissure ’..is added. 1854 
— Skel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 236 
A well-developed ‘post-tympanic process, 1871 Huxtey 
Anat. Vertebr, Anim, viii. 368 [Iv the pig] the post-tym- 
panic is closely appressed to the post-glenoidal process. 

Postabdomen (péoustebddumén), [Post- 
A, 2.] The posterior part of the abdomen; es/. 
in insects, crustacea, or other invertebrates, the 
portion posterior to the abdominal cavity. Hence 
Postabdo'minal a., of or pertaining to the post- 
abdomen. 

1842 Breanne Dict. Set, etc. Post-abdomen, the name | 
applied by Latreille to the five posterior segments of the 
abdomen of Hexapod insects; and to the tail of Crusta- 
ceans, which consists of analogous hut more aumerous seg- 
ments. 1870 Rottrston stain. Life 108 The post-abdominal 
region. 1891 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd., (ed. 4) 526 In all 
the Pelyelinian group it [the ovarium] is lodged ia the post- 
abdomen. 


Po:stable, a. rare-°. [f. Post vl + -aBLE.] 


Capable of being posted. { 


[Ia the quotation from Mountague cited in Todd aad later 
Dicts. ‘ postable' is corrected ia the Errata to ‘ portable ‘.) 


Post-act:: see Post- A. tb. Postacetabular, 
Post-Adamic: see Post- B. 2, 1b. 
Postage! (péustédz). [f. Post 55.2 + -acu.] 
I. Of letters, etc. 


1, The carriage or conveyance of letters, etc., by 
post. Now rare. 

1590 Acts Privy Council XYX. 164 Sir John Norreis, 
kaight,.. bath made suit upte us to have certein allow- 
aunces for howsrent, howshold staff, postage and for trans- 
poder booth ia his going aad comiag [to Ireland). 1609 
Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 5 Who weekely 
speads fiue or six Crownes for postage of letters onely. 
1617 in Crt, §& Tintes Fas. J (1849) 1. 465 These little 
pamphlets I sead you for that they be of so easy postage. 
1653 Reg. Council State XVI. 458 la the manaageing of 
the business of the postage of Letters. 1693 Vecu Hampsh, 
Prov, Pagers (1868) 11. 100 How mucha Letter [you will 
be pleased to allow] for postage of a single Letter from 
Piscataqua to Boston. 

+ 2. The postal service generally ; a postal service 
between particular points. Ods. 

1650 Jrnts, Ho. Conue. 21 Mar. 385 By direction and 
authority of the Parliameat, I erected postages for the service 
of the State. 1657 /did. 28 May s53/t Aa Act for the Settling 
the Postage ae England, Scotland, and Ireland. 1707 
CuAMBERLAYNE Pres. St. Eng. 11. (ed. 22) 442 The Post- 
Master-Geaeral. .hathannex'd,aad appropriated the Market- 
Towns of Eaglaad so well to the respective Postages, that 
there is ao considerable Market-Town, but hath aa easie and 
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said grand Office [in London}. 1749 W. Douctas Summary , 
1. 466 From Piscataqna or Portsmouth, to Philadelphia, isa | 
regular postage. 1979 Hervey Naval fist. 11, 201 In the 
year 1653 the postage in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
was farmed for ten thousand pouads yearly. 

3. The amount charged for carrying a letter or 
postal packet; originally, that paid to a post | 
messenger ; hence, the charge made by the post- | 
office department for the conveyance of a letter 
or packet, now ustally prepaid by means of a | 
POSTAGE STAMP or stamps. | 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes in. viii. 119 For want of ready 
money, they scor‘d upon his back, the postage. 1656 ¥ru/s. 
ffo. Comni 429/2 That the Post Letters, directed to the 
several Members of this House,..be free from Postage, as 
formerly. That the Letters of the several Members of 
this Honse that go to the several Parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Lreland, be also free from Postage. 1692 ‘I, NEALE 
Patent in Mist. Suffotk, Mass. (1894: 11. 504 State letters, 
which are usually carried postage free here in England. 
1787 M. Cuter in Lif, etc. (1888) 1. 374 ‘lo forward the 
packets to Colonel Platt, as early as may be, free of postage. 
1849 Macautay fist. Eng. iii. 1. 388 The postage increased 
in proportion to the weight of the packet. 1891 Paw Peeny 
fost. Jubitee 3: The postage to Aberdeen from Edinburgh 
was in 1777 3¢...to Linlithgow 1d, 

II. Of passengers. 

+4. Travelling by means of post-lorses ; posting; 
also ¢vansf. a rapid journey or passage. Oés. 

1603 in 134 Rep. Hist. LSS. Comm, App. w. 127 The 
continuance thereof hath drawa with it from this poore 
town the postage and recourse of merchants, .travelling to 
the sea coast... We pray that it would please you to erect a 
peice here and recommend uato you.. James Apletoa, to 

e the postmaster, 1627-77 Fertnam Xesofves u. Iii. 277 
All the transient..pleasures that we foadly smack after ia 
this postage of life in this world. 1808 Coddete’s H'hiy. 
Pol. Keg. AIL. No.25. 968 The refusal of a licence [hy] the 
magistrates, to any innkeeper raising the price of postage. 

+b. The charge for hire of a post-horse. Ods. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. 1/7, ¢. 35 § 5 Three pence.. for each 
Horses hire or postage for every English mile. 

+5. A station at which borses are changed; 
a posting house. Oés. 1603 [see sease 4]. 

III. 6. atirtb, and Comd.: postage-book : see 
quot. ; postage eurrency, 4 paper currency of de- | 
nominations less than a dollar, bearing a design 
composed of one or more postage stamps, issued 
in the U.S. in 1862, to take the place of actnal 
postage stamps, which had for some time been used 
instead of silver coins, when these became scarce 
during the Civil War: also called Postat currency; 
postage envelope: see quot.; postage label, 
early official name for a PoSTAGE STAMP; so fost- 


age label stamp. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Postage-took, a memoran- 
dum-book ia an office of postal expenditure. 186a Jascrip- 
tion on U.S. scents bill, * Postage Currency, Furnished only 
by the Assistant Treasurers and designated Depositaries of 
the U.S. U.S. Postage, Five Cents, Back. Act approved 
Jaly 17, 1862. 1863 by S. Stat. c 73 $4 Be it further 
enacted, That in heu of postage stamps for fractional 
currency, aad of fractional notes, commonly called postage 
currency,..the Secretary of the Treasury may issue frac- 
tional aotes of like amounts. 1889 Century Dict. s. v. 
Currency, [Oa July 17, 1862], Congress authorized an issue 
of circulating aotes called postage currency, irnitating in 
style the stamps that had previously been used at great 
inconvenience, in denominations of 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents, 
These were superseded by the fractional currency authorized 
March 3d, 1863, in denominations of 3, 5, 15, 25,and so ceats. | 
1860 Murray's London 57 (Hoppe) Others [presses] are 
employed in stamping the embossed medallion of the Queen § 
on *postage envelopes. 18g (¢/¢/e) Report from the Select 
Committee on "Postage Label Stamps;.. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, J/did, 1 Are you {H. Archer) the Inventor and 
Pateatce of a plan for perforating the sheets of Postage 
Labels, so as to effect their instant separation without the 
aid of any cutting iastrament? /d/d. 20 To eagrave, priat, 
gum, and perforate the postage label stamps. /dfd., For 
engraving, printing, and gumming the postage label sheets. 

Postage 2 (pdustédz). rave. [f. Post sd.1+ 
-AGE,] The mooring of ships to posts in a harbour ; 
the dues charged for this. 

1868 Keg. Trial in Exeter §& Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., 
Nothiag more than postage was paid. There were three 
posts as shown in the map of 1738, and three or more posts 
along the Parlor, which had now been removed, but to 
which ships were moored. 

Postage sta‘mp. [f. Postace!+Sramr sd.] 
An official stamp, either a stamp embossed on an 
envelope or impressed on a card or wrapper, or 
else (now usually) a small adhesive label having a 
specified face-valne (in Great Britain from 3d. up- 
ward), and bearing a design of a certain pattern 
and colour appropriated to its value, sold by or 
on behalf of the Post Office, to be affixed to any 
letter or packet sent by post, as a means of prepay- 
ment of postage, and as evidence of such payment. 

The design is generally the head of the Sovereign or 
Ruler (whence ia Great Britain the early popular appella- 
tion ‘Queen's head ?, or the national arms or emblems, but 
maay countries use various symbolic or fanciful pictorial 
devices, historical portraits, etc. 

The name stamp was originally applied 10 the marks 
stamped or impressed by the Post Bifice on letters for 
various purposes, among others that of statiag whether 
they were ‘prepaid’, unpaid’, ‘free’, partly paid, or paid 
by the twnpeany or other post. When adhesive labels and 


certain Conveyance for the Letters thereof, to and from the | impressed envelopes were introduced in 1840, these took the 
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POSTAL. 


lace of the ‘ paid ' or ‘ prepaid’ stamp, and appear to have 

ea popularly called ‘postage stamps’ from the first. ‘The 
official and more accurate name was postage adel; but the 
popular usage prevailed ; by 1550 fostage label stamp was 
In official use, and finally postage stamp was accepted. The 
actual stamps (Ger. briefstemped) which continued to be 
impressed by the Post Office after 1840, to show the place 
and date of postage and arrival, and to obliterate or deface 
the postage-label, are now usually distinguished as fost- 
marks aud antec et or -marks. 

1840 Simes 5 May 6/4 The Peany Postage Stamps... 

t reasury having fixed the 6th of sy 
next for the issue of postage stamps. 1847 ia Rep. Sel. 
Conn. Postage Label Stamps (1852) 1 The machine 
[Archer's] appears to he a very clever and useful inven- 
tion; we are thoroughly coavinced that postage stamps 
separated by it, having jagged edges, will adhere to letters 
far better than those cut from the sheets by knives or 
scissors. 1852 /dfd. 2 Mr. Bokenham told me..be was very 
desirous about the sticking of the postage stamps to the 
letters, as there were upwards of 400 fouad daily loose in 
the hags, a 1862 G. H. Lewes Le?. to Parker {in Pear. 
son's 76th Catal, (1894) 39), 1 have read Fraser, and having 
read it must keep it and enclose postage stamps. 1862 
Boston Even. Transcr. 20 July 2/1 Postage stamps have 
come extensively into public use during the preseat scarcity 
of silver coin. They are issued bes Past Office Depart- 
ments of eight values. [1862 S. P. Case Acf. Sec. U.S. 
Treas. 4 Dec. 28 It was soon discovered that stamps pre- 
pared for postage uses were not adapted to the purposes of 
currency.) 1862 M. Bra ep. Postmaster Gen. U.S. 
1 Dec. 133 The issue of ‘ postage currency’ by the Treasury 
Department will doubtless soon displace postage stamps 
from circulation. 1897 O. Firtu Postage Stamps 3 Every- 
one is.. aware of the purpose of a postage stamp, viz. to 
prepay postage, and to serve as an indication that the proper 
amount has been paid. 1907 Post Office Guide Jan. 139 
Embossed or impressed postage stamps cut out of envelopes, 

st-cards, letter-cards, newspaper wrappers, or telegram 
lorms may be used as adhesive stamps in payment of 
postage. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as postage-stamp damper, 
size, statistics, system; esp. connected wilh the 
collecting of postage stamps as the objects of 
philatelic interest, as pos‘age-stamp collecting, col- 
tection, collector, dealer, eic.; postage-stamp album, 
catalogue; postage-stamp currency (U.S.) = 
postage currency ; see PostacE 1 6, 

1853 Rep. Sel. Conun. Postage Label Stamps 2 The effi- 
cient working of the postage-stamp system. 1862 Scstou 
Even. Transcr.1 Aug. 2/3 The Postmaster-General and the 
Commissioner of Internal Reveane have approved of the 
Speciineas of the postage stamp currency, which will be for 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cents. 186a (¢/f/e) Postage- 
stamp Collector's Album. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult. 
I]. 361 Postage-stamp damper. 

Postal (péstal), a. (s0.) [a F. postal, -ale 
(1836, ‘la convention postale conclue et signée le 
30 mars entre la France et la Grande Bretagne’), 
f, poste Post $4.2: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
the post; relating to the carriage of mails, 

1843 Acp. Sel. Corn: on Postage 70 Postal treaties with 
all the countries in the world, 1844 Pres. Tyrer fo Senate 
U.S. ia Messages of Presid. on LAs 35 I traasmit to 
the Seaate..a postal convention between the United States 
and the Republic of New Granada, signed in the city of 
Bogota oa the 6th of March last. 1848 Crovcn Sothie ww. 
235 Not for the will of the wisp.. Have even latest extensions 
adjusted a postal arrangement. 1885 dict 48 4 49 Viet. c. 58 
§ 2 (2) Within the limit of the town postal delivery of that 
office. 1903 Tintes 4 May 11 Great bodies of men, such as 
postal servants or dockyard servants. 

b. in spec. applications: postal ear, a railway 
car for the carriage of mails (U..S.); postal card 
(U.S.) [ef F. carte postale] = Postcarn ; postal 
clerk, a clerk in a travelling railway post office 
(U.S.); postal eurreney = PostaGE currency 
(&. S.); postal guide, a handbook of information 
about the postal service; a post-office guide; 
postal note,in U/..S., an order issued by a post office 
for any required sum of less than five dollars payable 
at any other post office; postal order, a form of 
money order issucd by a post office of the United 
Kingdom: it differs from the post-office order, or 
original postal money order, in being for one of 
a number of fixed sums (from 6d. to 215.), and 
in being payable at auy post office; postal union, 
aunion of the governments of various countries for 
the regulation of international postage, entered into 
at Berne on g October, 1874; on 1 Feb. 1894, 
all countries of the world, excepting parts of Asia 
and Africa and certain islands, were included. 

ef! New York fer. 24 Apr. 10/4 The *Postal Car 
Problem. .. Postal Car and Mail Service on Railroads. > 
1872 Act of Congress U.S. 8 Fune Stat. XVII. 304 The 
Postmaster-General is authorized and directed to furnish 
and issue to the public, with postage-stamps impressed upon 
them, ‘*postal cards’, manufactured of good stiff paper. 
1873 Chicago Tribune 17 Apr. 4/1 Postal cards, which have 
been used with great favor in England and Canada for a 
long time, will be introduced in this country on the first of 
next month. 1873 Ac? of Congress Stat. XVII. 310 Eve 
rovte-agent, “postal clerk, or other carrier of the mail shall 
receive any mail-matter presented to oh properly pre- 

id by stamps. 1862 eh gs Republican 23 Aug. 2/3 
Eaters ooithe aew *Postal Currency were received ia 
this city this ee © +, they are aow for sale in exchange 
for specie. 1868 S. M. Crark ia U.S. Documtts. No. 1348 
The postal currency was the first government issue repre- 
sentiag fractional parts of a dollar, and was commenced in 
August 1862, and closed in April 1863. 1881 Whitaker's 


POST ALONE. 


Almanack 1882, 367/1 “Postal Money Orders [1880 Postal 
Money Notes}. Unlike posi office orders, they are issued 
for fixed sums. 1883 Postal Telugr. § Telephonic Gaz., 
Would it not he well if the newer issue were styled ‘*postal 
notes’, as in common parlance?..‘ Post-office order’ and 
**postal order ‘are too much alike in sound. 1899 Daily 
News 23 June 8/5 Judge Emden said tbat.. he had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that a postal order 
was not a negotiable instrument, 1875 (/nscription) Foreign 
Post Card for countries included in the *Postal Union. 
One Penny Farthing. 1876 Brit. Postal Guide 1 Jan., 
List of countries. .comprised in the Postal Union. 


B. as sb. a. U.S. collog. Short for postal card; 
also for postal note (Cent, Dict. 1890). b. Short 


for postal car, postal (i.e. mail) ¢rain. 

1871 W. Dryspace Le?., I have already, by postal, ..ac- 
knowledged receipt of your late favour. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bult, \1. 193 To furnish the secretary with postals 
to notify the members and the press of the dale of meeting. 
1891 Ann. Rep. Postin.-Gen. Washington 583, 2 daily lines 
of so-foot postals [postal railway carriages] superseding 
2 lines of 40-foot. 1906 The Afisstonary (U.S.) June 249/1 
The circular letter, with return postal, sent out the middle 
of April. 

Postallantoic: see Post- Bb. 2. 

+ Post alone, adv. Obs. [f. Post sb.1 + 
ALONE, (app. = standing alone like a post.)] 
Entirely or quite alone. (Very common in 16th c.) 

1s1q_Q. Mary or France Let. //ex. V/// in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. i. 1. 116 Now am I left post a lone in effect. 
21833 Frits Answ. Afore (1548) Fj, 1 dare not lett him 
stonde post alone, least ye dispise him. 1543 Grarron Conds. 
Harding 454 Kyng Henry taryed poste alone in the bishoppes 
paleyce besyde Powles. 1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vit. 
(1593) 187 He left her post alone Upon the shore. 71619 
Hieron Vd. L. 28 To be in a manner poast alone, like a 
pellican in the wildernesse, or as an owle in the desart. 


Postament (postimént). Arch. rare. (Also 
8 postment.) [ad. IL. postamento, £. postare to 
post, fosta situation, placing, setting ; whence also 
Ger. etc. fostantent.] A pedestal, a base ; also, a 
framing, mounting, or moulding around a bas- 


relief, large cameo, or the like. 

1738 [G. Smitu] Curious Relations 11. 392 All these 
Pyramids were railed in with Bannisters, on the Postments 
of every other were put Pots with Orange-Trees. 1850 
Leiten ir. C. O. Miller's Anc. Ari § 191 (ed. 2) 174 Tnsu- 
lated pedestals of columns {stylobates) which arose from 
continuons postaments (stereobates). 


Postanal, -antennal, -arytenoid, -audi- 
tory: see Post- B. 2; Post-angel: Post 5d.2 
13; Post-apostolic: Post- B. 1. 

+ Postate. Ods. Aphetic form of AposratE, 
nd! Trevisa fHigden (Rolls) VitI. 315 And postataes 
an 


evel doers he favored strongliche. 1483 Caxton Cato 
Gviij, Euery one sholde say that ye were a postate. 


+ Posta‘tion. Ods. rave—'. [E. L. post after 
+-ATION.] The placing of one thing after another. 

1607 Schol. Dise. agst. Antichr. 1. it. 95 The postation of 
the wine doth not preindice it, therefore the postponing of 
the Crosse doth not preiudice it neither. 


Post-a'xiad, adv. ( prep.) Anat. [f. as next 
+ -ad: cf, Dextrap.] In a post-axial direction 
(from). 

1895 Proc. Zool. Soc. 331 These two grooves are separated 
by a..ridge (narrowing postaxiad). /d¢d. 373 The quadrate 
continues onwards postaxiad the Aces margin of the 
zygoma. 

Post-axial (péustje’ksidl), 2. Anat. [f. L. 
post after + Axis, Ax1aL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
situated on that side of a limb (in vertebrates) 
which is posterior to a line drawn at right angles 


to the hody axis through the axis of the limb. 

3872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 37 And in beasts posterior, can 
be spoken of as post-axial. 1875 Sir W. Turner in Encycl. 
Brit. 1. 819/2 Quite recently the term fre-axial has been 
introduced as equivalent to atlantal, and fost-arfal to sacral. 
188x Mivart Cat 95 The Ulna, or post-axial bone of the 
forearm, is longer than the humerus. 

fence Post-a-xially adv., in a post-axial position 
or direction ; also as prep. (cf. Post-axtan), 

1872 Mivart Event. Anat, Fo Distinct vertebre sre 
developed hoth pee and post-axially to this strip. 
1895 Proc. Zool, Soc. 33x These vertebraz..continne on 
postaxially the sacral mass, narrowing as they proceed, 

Po'st-bag. [f. Posr 51.2 + Bac sd.] A bag 
for carrying letters and other postal matter ; a mail- 
hag; /vansf. the number of letters, etc. delivered 
to or sent from any honse or person. 

1813 Moore Festi, 284 The honour and delight of first 
ransacking the Post Bag. 1832 Bassace “con. Manus. 
xxviii, (ed. 3) 273 The Post-hag despatched every evening 
to one of our largest cities, Bristol, usually weighs less than 
a hundred pounds. 31855 Macaurav Afist. Eng, xvi. TEL. 
657. 1883 J. Martin Remtin. Old Haddington 227 Post-bags 
were carried on horseback from Edinburgh to London. 1898 
Tit Bits 23 July 322/2 The Prince of Wales has the biggest 
post-bag ate of the Royalties. 

+ Po'st-bark. Oés. [f. Post sb.2+ Bark 56,2] 

= PACKET-BOAT. 

1599 [see Packer sb. 1}, 1600 Mountjoy in Cad Doc. rel. 
fret. 423 We find great lack of a post-hark to pass to and 
fro between Lough Foyle and Dublin..we have adventured 
to erect a passage boat for that purpose, at the rate of rod, 
per mensem, as the other posi-barks have, 160 Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, (1876) 26 The whole business of the post barks 
referred back to the Trish Committee. @ 1656 Usstier Ana. 
vL (1658) 161 Sending nway neverthelesse a Post-barque to 
Athens, to let them know what had befallen him. 
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+Post-bill. Ods. [f. Posr 56.2 + Briy 56.3] 


L. See quots. 

1847 Weester, Post-Jil/, a bill of letters mailed by a post- 
master. 1858 Stssstonns Dict. Trade, Post-dtl/, a post-office 
way-bill placed in the mail-bag, or given in charge of the 
guard or driver. 1864 in Weester; and in later Dicts. 

2. Short for Bank Post Bill: sce BANK-BILL. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 6 Post Bills on the 
Bank of England. 

Po'st-boat. [f. Post s4.2+ Boar sé.] A boat 
or ship engaged in the conveyance of the mails, 
esp. on a regular route at fixed times; a packet- 
boat, mail-boat; also, a boat which conveys tra- 
vellers between certain points; a stage-boat. 

x600 Six G. Fenton in Cal, Doc. rel. [reé. 340, | await [at 
Holyhead] for a southerly wind, and a bark to put nic over, 
the post boat being already in Ireland. 1753 Haxwav 
Trav, (1762) 1. 1. xvi. 73 We found the place inhabited hy 
some..tirtars, who ply on the river with open post boats. 
1879 Bates Aeyptian Bonds V1. vi. 162 Thence by the post- 
boat on the canal to Port Said. 1897 Adind. Rew, Oct. 455 
Tt is sunset when onc arrives by the post-boat. 

+ Po'st-book!, Oés. [f. Post.! 8+ Book sé,] 
A book in which accounts are posted; a ledger. 

1729-41 CuamBers Cyed, s.v. Book, Ledger, or Leger: Buok, 
sometimes also called the great ook, and the fast-dook, 
41734 Nortrn Lites (1826) 111. 165 Proposed a sort of 
pest-book to be kept, in which the merchants should have 
their accounts. 

Po'st-book*. vere. [f. Post s4.2 + Book s6.] 
A book containing the regulations of a post-service. 

1763 SMOLLETT 7rav. (1766) §. viii. 135, 1 pulled out the 
post-book, and began to read..the article which orders, that 
the traveller who comes first shall be first served. 

Post-box: see Post sé4.1 g, 56.2 13. 

Po'st-boy. [f. Post sé.4+ Boy 56.1] 

1. A boy or maa who rides post ; a letter-carrier. 

1588 Cal. Border Papers }. 320 Sum Skotes..mett with 
the post boay of Morpett bychanse..and tooke away his 
horse and pakkett. 1624 Retland ASS. (1905) EY. 527 Paid 
to oper boy for a letter from my Lord, vj. 1672 R. Witp 
Declar. Lib, Conse. 4, t suddenly heard the Pust-boy blow 
his Horn near my Window. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6137/3 
The Post-Boy who was bringing the Gloucester and Bristol 
Mails to London. 1758 Jounxson /dler No. 49 2:13 A road 
through which ..the post-boy every day and night goes and 
returns. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet IT. vi, 122 
We heard the summons of the postboy’s horn, and Cicely 
presently ran in with a letter in her hand. : 

2. The postilion of a staye-coach, post-chaise, or 
hired carriage; =PosTILIoN 3. 

1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. S?. Eng. ui. (ed. 22) 443 [f any 
Gentleman desire to ride Post..Post-Horses are always in 
readiness.,only 3d. is demanded for every English Mile; 
and, for every Stage, to the Post-Boy 4d. for conducting. 
1933 Fiecpinc You Thumd sv, Tho’ they should fly as 
swift as the gods, when they Ride on behind that post- 
hoy, Opportuvity. 1777 Suerioan Trif Scaré. 1. i, Pay 
the postboy, and take the portmanteau. 1782 Cowrrr 
Gilpin 230 Away went Gilpin, and away Went ey at 
his heels, The posthoy’s horse right glad to miss The luin- 
bering of the wheels. 1853 Lytron My Novel xu. xxxiii, 
The post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels rolled 
away. : : 

Postbrachial, -branchial, -csscal, -calea- 
neal: see Post- B. 2; Post-butt: Post s4.1 9; 
Post-canonical, etc.: Posr- B. 1. 

Post captain : see Post 56.3 4b. 

Po'st-car. [f. Post sd.2 + Car 56.1] A car 


for the conveyance of mails; also, a car for the 


conveyance of travellers posting. 

1694 PENN Tra. (1714) 203 We immediately took a Post- 
carr, and came next day about two in the afternoon to 
Cleve. x812 Six R. Witson Priv, Diary (1861) I. 140 The 
boyard..gave every aid, and a little car into the bargain 
for the soldiers, as being larger than the post cars. 

Postcard (paustkaid). [f£ Post 56.2 +Carp 
$6.2] A pasteboard card of a regulation size, bear- 
ing a representation of a postage stamp or an 
equivalent design, officially sold to be used for cor- 
respondence. Also, since 1 Sept. 1894, a blank, 
private, or unofficial card of the same dimensions 
(blank postcard) to be furnished with an adhesive 
stamp for the proper amount of postage. 

The postcard issned in Great Britain 1 Oct. 1870 cost §d.; 
cards of higher prices from ra. to 3¢. were issued later 
for foreign correspondence (the first being the 13¢. card of 
1875); since 1879 the postcard rate for countries within 
the postal union has been 1@, An equivalent rate for 
foreign correspondence is used in most other countries; 
but for interna! correspondence their rates differ. Pictorial 
or picture posicards are cards (usually blank) bearing a 
picture on the reverse side, the sending and collection of 
which hegan to become prevalent shortly befure 1900. 

1870 Oct. x (/ascription) Post Card. The address only to 
be written on tkis side. Halfpenny. 1870 Dame Exropa's 
School 16 He wrote home to his mother, on the back of a 
halfpenny post card, so that all the Setter carriers might see 
how pions he was. 1872 Puch 3 Feb. 51/2 He gets a post- 
card informing him that be is proposed to the House, 1890 
Pall Mall Gas. 1 Feb. 2/3 The post-card was an Austrian 
invention, brought out in 1868, with a separate issne the 
following year for Hungary...We adopted the plan in 1870. 
1899 Picture post-card [sce Picture sd, 6d). 1901 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 5/1 The idea of the postcard first eame to 
Dr. Stephan, late German Postmaster-General, who sub- 
mitted his plan of a postcard, which was rejected at the time, 
toa German Postal Congress in 1865.  a¢értb. 1897 Westar, 
Gaz, 22 Feb, 3/2 Having adopted the custom of book-reten- 
tion by the post-card system. 1899 /id, 19 Aug. 8/1 They 
have supplied the market with a postcard Alsees 


POST-COACH. 


1 Post-caroche, to -carrier: see Post 56.2 12, 
| Post-cart (péwstkart), [f. Posr 50.2 + 
' Cart sé.] Acart in which local mails are carried. 


Also attrié, 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser, 11, (1863) 243 Here is the 
post-cart coming up the road at its most respectable rumble. 
1884 Jeanch. Hxam. 2g Nov. 4/6 The trains are all late, 
and the postearts do not reach their destinations. 1889 
Barre Window in Thrunts 151 Jamie was to..come on to 
Throms from Tilliedrum in the post-cart. 1906 I estar. 
Gaz. 5 Apr. 7/1 An important post-curt service runs via 
Greytown ad Middle Drift into the native territories. 

Postcava poustkelva). Ava’. [f. Post- A. 2 
| + Cava for vena cava.] The inferior vena cava: 

so called as being belund or posterior in animals 


generally. Elence Postcaval a. 

1866 [sec PrecavaL]. 1882 WILDER & Gace Anat. Technol, 
331 By Owen the two are designated as the Josteas a? and 
precaval veins...We have ventured to omit the zeaa and 
to designate them as simply prvcaze and postcava. 

Post-ecdar: sce Post sd. 9. Postcentral, 
-cephalic, -cerebellar, -cerobral: Post- 1. 2. 

Post-chaise (post) {2z), sb. Also co//og. post- 
chay, -shay, Po’chalsE, pocuay,  [f. Pust 53.2 + 
Cuarse.) A travelling carriave, cither hired from 
Stage Lo stage, or drawn by horses so hired: used 
in the 18th and earlier half of the ryth century. 

Tn England usually having a closed body, seated for fron: 
two to four persons, the driver or postilion riding on one of 
the horses, 

17iz Lond, Gaz, No. 5027/5 The Karl of Straffurd arrived 
here in a Post-Chaise. 1986-7 tr. Aegsler’s Trav. (1760) 1. 
221 There is scarce any other way of travelling from Geneva 
to Italy than in post-chaises which will hold two persens, 
with a covering over head, and room for two trunks belind ; 
they have but two wheels, 17567 F. Greviten J/eavsues, 
Char. & Ref. 1g He was told of the late invention of post- 
chays, of their great expedition, convenicncy and cheapness. 
1840 BDickens Odd C. Shop xivii, Kit’s mother and che 
single gentleman,. speeding onward in the post-chaise-and- 
four, 1889 G. Finotay “ag. Nailvay 3 At the commence- 
ment of the present century..communication between the 
smaller towns was by post-chaises..for the wealthy. 

attrit, 1763 Sroxrin LA. Zrans. LIE 197 Cases where 
the patient. .caught cold, as a poot-chaise boy did. 1794 
W. Fecton Carriages 1. 8 A Chariot or Post-Chaise body. 
These bodies differ not in the least... By the addition of a 
coach-box to the carriage-part, they are called Chariots. 

Hence Post-chaise v., co/log., 7zir. to travel by 
post-chaise; ¢vavs. to convey in or carry off in 


a post-chaise. rare. 

1854 ‘THACKERAY Vewconics xv, The Colonel delighted in 
post-chaising the rapid transit through the country ainused 
him, and cheered his spirits, 187: [see Po'citatse]). 

Post-cha‘riot. [f Post 54.2 + Cuariot.] 
A chariot for travelling post; sfec. a light four- 
wheeled carriage of the 18th and early roth c., 
differing from a post-chaise in having a driver's 
seat in front. 

1609 Hottanp Amn. Marcell. 375 Messala..mounted her 
into a swift post-chariot, and with a maine pace rode away. 
1741-70 Exiz. Carter Lett. (1808) 423 Miss Deane got into 
a post-chariot at Canterbury. 1762 Gotosm. Mash 4g He 
usually travelled to ‘Tunbridge, in a post chariot and six 
greys, with onLriders, 1828 PLancne Descent Danude 6y 
The sight of a post-chariot whirling along. 

Post-choreic, -choroid : see l’ust- B. 1, A. 2 b. 

Post-cla‘ssie a. = next. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Post-cla‘ssical, a. [f. Post- 8. 1+ Chassi- 
| caAL,] Occurring or existing subscquent to the 

classical period of any language, literature, or art ; 
spec. of the Greek and Latin. 

1867 Deutscn Ment. (1874)1 The classical and postclassical 
materials that lie scattered through it [the Talmud]. 1898 

Daily News 12 Nov. 4/5 All this..suggests that gypsies, 
whatever their origin, were post-classical immigrants from 
| India into Europe by way of the Levant. — 
| So Post-cla‘ssicism, a grammatical or ortho- 
| graphical form of the post-classical period. 
| “4906 Academy 7 Apr. 331/1 Perhaps the most remarkable 
post-classicism in the treatise is the appeal to the reader, as 

in iayrade omws, ‘ observe how ', in p. 29. 

[f. Post- 


| Postcla‘vicle. Avat. and Zo0/. 
| A.2b.] The posterior bone of the scapular arch 
‘| of some fishes. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 416 The Ganoide? 
and 7eleostei have investing bones known as supra-clavicle, 
clavicle, inter-clavicle, and post-clavicle, all derived a 
parently from the skin and lining membrane of the branchial 
cavity, and present in none of the higher Vertcbrata. 


So Postclavi‘cular a., siluated behind the 
clavicle; pertaining to the postclavicle. 


1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 44 The clavicle overlaps a 
postclavicular bar. 


Postclitellian (-kloiteliin), a. (s6.) Zool. 
[f. Post- B. 2 + CLirett-um + -1aN.] Belonging 
to that divislon of earthworms in which the male 
genital apertures are situated behind the clitellum 
or thickened band. b. sé. An earthworm of this 
division. 

[1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Lise 207.] 


INTRACLITELLIAN} 
Post-coach (post kéutf). [f. Post sd2 + 
Coacu sé.] A stage-coach used for carrying mails, 
| a mail-coach ; a slage-coach generally. J 
1673 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 69 The D, Hamilton 
| and the E. of ‘I'weedale..goe in coch to Belford, from thence 


1888 [see 


POST-COMMON. 


on horsback to York, and from thence by the post-coch 
to London, 1685 Royal Proclam. 7 Sept. in Lond, Gas. 
No. 2068/1 That they presume not to set up any Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post, Post or Stage-Coach. 1787 //ist. Europe ii. in 
Anu. Reg. 32/1 A common travelling post coach or two, 
with a couple of hired chaises. 1849 4. 4 Q. 1st Ser. 1. 33/1 
A new post-coach had been set up which performed the 
journey to Bath in a single day, 1861 Dickens Gt, Zxfece. 
xxxili, We got into our post-coach and drove away. 

Postcolumellar, -comitial: see Post- B. 2, 1. 

+ Post-common. 0/s. [Altered from med.L. 
postcommimio: see next, and ef. Common sd. 4, 
v. 8.] = Post-commuUNION. 

1380 St. Bernard :110 in Horstm. Altengd, Leg. (1878) 
39 God..enspired him of an orisoun, To seyn at his post- 
comoun. Aftur be post-comoun was iesonge He chaunged 
his orisoun. ¢1460 in Pol, Rel. & L. Ponts (1866) 91 When 
be preste hath don his masse,..A-nopur oryson he moste 
say,..Pe ‘post comen’ men don hit calle. 1493 Festival? 
(W. de W. 1815) 33 The postcomyn is not sayd [on Easter 
eve]. 1683 tr. Nomish Mass-bk. 96 After the Canon and 
Communion then followeth the post-common with the 
Collects, P 

Postcommunicant: see Post- A. 24. 

Post-commu'nion, sé. (@.)  [ad._ med.L. 
postcommiinio, -On-em ; cf. F. postcommunion (OF, 
also pocumenion, 1287 in Gadef.); see Post- B, tc 
and Coumunton.] The ora part of the eucharistic 
office which follows the act of communion, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 442 b/1 After the preest sayth the 
postcommunyon whiche is so named .. for thys that it is 
sayd after the preest hath receyued the precyous sacra- 
mente of the aulter. 1548-9 B&. Cont. Prayer, Comtuiunion 
(Rubric), Then shall the Clarkes syng the post Communion. 
1657 Searrow 4. Cant. Prayer 24 Yhe last is the Post- 
Coinmmunion, or, Thanksgiving, which with us is nothing 
but that holy Hymn [Gloria in Excelsis]. 1853 Dave tr 
Raldeschi's Ceremonial 128 At the Post-Communion the 
Bishop again goes to the faldstool. r1g0z fest. Gas. 
11 Aug. 5/2 The Post-Communion was said by the Areh- 
hishop and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ was sung by the choir 
to music by Sir John Stainer. ; ; 

B. aay. Succeeding or following the act of 
communion ; used after communion. 

1890 Cent. Dict. sv., A post-communion collect. Wed. 
The post-commanion address in Presbyterian churches. 

Post-connubial to -cosmie: sce Post- 3, 1, 

Postcostal (péstkg'stil), a. [f. Post- B. 2 + 
L. costa, after CostaL.) Behind a rib; sfec. in 
Entont. situated next behind the costal vein or 
nervure of the wing. 

x86 Kirpy & Sp, Antontol. WL. xxxv. 608 The tnter- 
mediate Area is that which lies between the postcostal or 
mediastinal nervure and the anal fold of the wing. 1836-9 
Todds Cycl Anat. 11. 927/1 The second longitudinal 
nervure is the post-costal, 1895 Sya. Soc. Lex, Lost- 
costal, behind a rib. 4 

Postcoxal, -cruciate, -cubital: see Posr- 
B. 2. Posteribrate: see Post- A. 1. 

Post-date (pést,dé't), 54. [f. Post- A. 1b + 
DATE 56.2 Sok. postdate, obs. fostidate.) A date 
affixed to a document, or assigned to an event, later 
than the actual date. 

1611 Coter., Zostidate, a Post-date. x H. WaNuey in 
Phil. Trans. XXV.1997 The Reason of these_Post-Dates 
was, because..a Book was hy how much the Newer, by so 
much the more Valuable. 

Post-date (pdust,d2i't), v [f Post- A. 1a+ 
Datev. So mod.F. fostdater (1752 in Hatz.- 
Darm.); formerly fostidater (1549 in Littré).} 
trans. To affix or assign a later than the actual 
date to (a document, book, event, ete.). 

1624 Donne Devotions Medit. ix. (ed. 2) 199 This were to 
antidate, or to postdate their Consultation, not to gine 
Phisicke. 1679 C. Nessa Antichrist 203 Our own apt- 
ness to antedate promises, and to postdate threatnings. 
ajor H. Wantev in Phil. Frans, XXYV. 1997 Other Books 
are Post-dated that they might be accounted New, | 1809 
R, Lancroro /atrod. Trade 17 Knowing the same [hill] to 
be post-dated. 189: C. Lowe in 19¢h Cent. Dec. 867 Many 
of the Berlin newspapers which are eth aaiia in the evening 
are post-dated by a day. [So with the French daily papers.] 

Hence Post-da‘ted A//. a. 

_36aa Donne Seri. cxii. (ed. Alford) IV, s71 Prophecy 
is but antedated Gospel, and Gospel is but post-dated 
Prophecy. 1797 Goowin Fnguirer 1. iii, 16 A case more 
frequent than that of post-dated genius. 1866 Creme 
Banking iv. 89 Post-dated cheques, ie. cheques bearing 
date subsequent to the actual drawing, are illegal [legal 
since 1882). 

Po'st-day. [f. Post 5,2 + Day sé.]_ The day 
on which the post or mail is due or departs. 

Fea G.H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1.107 Every Post-day they 
send them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters. 1679 Har- 
wet in Jenison Pepish Plot 27,1 Have expected to hear 
from you these three or four post-days past. 1803 Mary 
Cuartton Wife § Mistress IV, 215 Mrs. Aubrey,. .recol- 
lecting that it was foreign post-day, very wisely resolved to 
return home immediately, and write to her husband. 1890 
1R. Bororewooo’ Col. Reformer (1891) 329 This particular 
morning happened to be that of the BeweeelG post-day. 

Postdental, -digital: see Post- 3.2. Post- 
destination, -determined: see Post- A. 1. 
Post-diastolic, -dicrotic: see Post- B. 1. 

Post-dilu‘vial, ¢. [f.asnext+-au.] a. Geol, 
Posterior to the dilnvial or drift period. b. gen. = 


PosT-DILUVIAN. 

31823 Bucktann Relig, Diluv. 190 The diluvial and post- 
dituvial formations I am now speaking of. ska j. Tair 
Afind in Matter (1892) 194 The postdiluvial period presents 


| 


1168 


man with a knowledge of the dangerous tendencies of 
human nature, and the retributive consequences, 

Post-dilnvian (péustdil'#vian), a. and sé, 
[f. Post- B. 1+ L. dilevi-um a deluge + -an. 
So F, postdilucten adj. (Littré).] 

A. adj. Existing or occurring after the Flood or 
Noachian deluge. 

1680 Lawson Afite tuto Treasury 9 The Ante-diluvian aad 
Post-diluvian Patriarchs, that is, the Fathers that lived 
before and after the Flood. 1759 Wester H’ks, (1872) 11. 
ays Nothing on the postdiluvian earth could be more 
pleasant than the road froin hence. 1 G. CHaLmers 
Caledonia 1.1.15 The pristine ages of the post-diluvian 
world. 1877 Dawson Orig. Ii’orld xiii. 285, I have referred 
above only to the question of historic or postdiluvian man. 

B. sé. One who lived, or lives, after the Flood. 

1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 1. 221 Uf they allow the post- 
diluvians to have liv’d six hundred... years, that being clearly 
beyond the standard of our lives, oe Strece Tatler 
No. 264 %5 Methusalem might be half an Hour in telling 
what a Clock it was; but as for us Postdiluvians, we ought 
to do every Thing in Hast, 1830 Jas, Dovcias Truths 
Relig. iii. (1832) 149 The history of the first postdiluvians 
has indeed passed away. 

+ Post-disseisin (péustjdis?zin). O/d Law. 
[f Post- A. 1b+ Dtssetsix.] A second or stb- 
sequent disseisin; also, a writ that lay for him 
who had a second time been disseised of his lands 
and tenements by one from whom he had recovered 
them by novel disseisin. 

[3308-9 Rolls of Parit. 1. 276/1 Le dit Henry porta bref 
nosire Seignur le Roi ge ore est de postdisseisine vers Je dit 
Johan.] 1538 tr. Natura Breviuct (1544) 128 VE he be put 
out of the same tenementes by the same person agaynst 
whom he hath reconered then he shal hauea post disseyson, 
and areddisseyson. 1607 Cowes Jatespr., Post disseisin.. 
is a writ giuen by the statute of West. 2. cap. 26, and lyeth 
for him that hauing reconcred lands or tenements by (Jrir- 
cife quod reddat) vpon default, or reddition, is againe dis- 
seised hy the fornerdisseisour. 1848in Warton Law Lex. 

So + Post-dissei‘sor, one who a second time 
disseises another of his lands. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Hug. 1. \xix, (1739) 183 Redis- 
seisors and Postdisseisors found upon verdict before the 
Sheriff, Coroners, and Knights, shall be imprisoned. 1768 
BLACKSTONE Comur I], x. 188 He shall have a writ of 
post-disseisin against him; which subjects the post-disseisor 
to the same penalties as a re-disseisor, 

|| Postdo'rsolum, -ulum, Z£xfom. [mod.L. 
f. Post- B. 2 + *dorselum, dim. of dorsum back.] 
‘The middle-piece between the mesophragm and 
the postsentellum’ (Kirby and Spence). 

1826 Kirav & Sp. Aafowol, WI. xxxv. 570 The first 
external piece of the metathorax is the postdorsolum. 

Post-drill, -driver: see Post sé.1 9, sb.2 12. 

Poste, obs. f. Post; var. PoustiE Oés. 

|| Postea (pést74). Zaw. [L. postea after- 
wards, lit. ‘after those things’; being the first word 
of the usnal beginning of the record.] That part 
of the record of a civil process which sets forth the 


proceedings at the trial and the verdict given. 

1595 Bacon Max. § Use Com, Law tt i. (1635) 21 Against 
the day they should have appeared above, to returne the 
verdict read in the Court above, which returne is called a 
Postea. a 16az7 Frercner Wife for Month v.ii, Sub-panas 
and fosteas. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4508/3 A Postea, or 
Record of Nisi Prius, between Morris, Plaintiff, and Jordan, 
Defendant, was..delivered by mistake..to a Person who 
had no Right to receive it. 3768 Biackstoxe Conn, U1. 
xxiv. 386 Whatever, in short, is done subsequent to the 
joining of issue and awarding the trial, it is entered on 
record, and is called a poste. 1829 ReNTHAM Justice & Cod. 
Petit. 154 Clerk of the common bails, posteas, and estreats. 

Posted (pasted), a. [f Post si.) + -zp 2] 
Furnished with or having posts. Also in comb., 
as four-posted (see Four C. 2). 

1572 Anp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 412 This shop..is 
made like the terrace, fair railed and posted, fit for men to 
stand upon in aay triumph or shew. 1614 /av. ia J'rans. 
Cumb. & West. Arch, Soc, V1. 115 One posted bedd with 
teaster and curtaines. 1798 //ul? Advertiser 17 Nov. 2/2 
A good and substantial wind corn posted mill, 1828 Lz 
Planter Janaica 35 ‘The furniture consisted of a table and 
a chair, with a posted hed, 

Posted, #//. 2.1 [f. Post v1 + -ED1.] 

+1. Sent or gone away quickly like a post; de- 
parted quickly. Ods. 

1602 Munoay tr. Patmerin of Eng. 1. i, To recount thy 
posted pleasure and also to thinke on thy present ensuing 
paine. 

2. Carried by or sent through the post; placed 
in a post-office letter-box for dispatch. 

1845 M«Cuntocn 7 a-ration nu. vii. (1852) 318 There has 
been a great increase in the number of posted letters. 

3. Entered in a ledger or account-book. 

1 Luckomae Hist, Print, 268 Full-points serve..to 


lead and to connect the posted Article with its contingent 
valuation, 


Posted, ff/. a2 [f. Post v2 + -Ep1.] Cut 
into the form of a post; ‘squared’: see Post v2 1. 

Posted, pf/. 42.3 [f. Post v.3 + -ED1.] 

L. Set in position, statloned, arranged. 


1796 instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 144 ‘The point where 
the head of a column enters an alignement, and which is 
marked by a posted person. 1887 Ruskin Preverita Il. 
190 We drove under some posted field-hatteries into Baste. 

2. Pasted or fixed up in a prominent place, as 
a pnblic notice. 


3897 Daily News 8 June 3/3 The posted announcement 


POSTER. 


» that the ‘jumping competitions would begin at three o'clock’ 
brought numbers on to the grassy banks. 1898 /did. 10 May 
6/6 The posted certificate at the booking-office [of the Al. 
hambra]..ordered the dancer complete rest ‘for her voice. 
Postee, variant of Povstir Oés., power. 


| Postee’n, postin. Also error. poshteen, 
tin. [Vers. ps postin leathern, fi Choe 


. 7 rf A 
post skin, hide.J] ~* An Afghan leathern pelisse, 
: . pe 

generally of sheepskin with tbe fleece on’ (Yule). 

181g Eirninstoxe Ace. Canbul (1842) Il. 59 At that 
season, they also wear browa and grey woollen great coats, 
and posteens. 1862 Punjab Trade Rep. 65 (V.) Otter skins 
from the Hills and Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis. 1882 Mrs. B. M, Croker Proper Pride M1, ii. 25 
The head-man of [an Afghan] village, in arichly-embroidered 
poshteen. 1904 Blue 64, Papers relating to Thibet, We 
would recommend that hoth escort and support should have 
clothing on winter scale with poshtins for sentries. 

+ Postel}. 04s. Also 2-4 postle, 7 postil. 
[a. OF. poste? (1160-74 in Godef. Conpi.),mod.¥. 
poteau post, dim, of OF. fost: see Post sb.) and 
-EL2,] A door-post, gate-post. 

¢1178 Lamb, Hons, 127 pa postles and pet ouerslaht of 
nre huse. ¢1aog Lay, 1316 Pa comen heo to pan hunnen 
pa Hercules makede mid muchele his strengde pat weoren 
postles longe of marmon stane stronge. a 1300 Cursor M. 
14980 Bunden pat pai soght pis ass Pai fand bi a postel. 
1377 Laxct. P. P/. Ti. xvi. 54 Pe powere of bis postes 
LUZS.C. postles]. @ 1631 Donne Serm. evil. (ed. Alford) 
IV. 459 ‘The Blood of that Lamb is not sprinkled npon the 
Postils of that door. 
ar Postel %. Ods. rave. [ad. OF. posterle, potelle 

(1338, 1419 in Godef. Compi.):—late L. posterula 

Postexx.] A postern or small gate. 

¢1400 Cursor AT. 7675 (Cott.) Bot micol_vte bi aight him 
lete, Vte at a priue dern postel (Get/. & Trin. posterne}, 

Postem, -e, variants of Postume Os. Post- 
embryonal, -embryonic: see Post- B. 1. 

Po:st entry, po’st-entry. [Post- A.1b.] 

1. A snbsequent or late entry. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 31 May 10/2 The entries..show..a 
decrease on last year's total of 122, which may possibly be 
made up yet by post entries, 1888 Daily News 9 July 5/8 
Post entries have hrought the number of probable competi- 
tors up to something more than the average. 

2. spec. a, An additional or supplemental entry, 
in the manifest of a vessel, of an item or items of 

. dutiable merchandise omitted at the time of the 
entry of the vessel at the cnstom-honse. The 
warrant issued on this is a Post-warrant. 

1662 Order Lio. Comut as to Custones (1663) 14 Post- 
Entries Inward to passe without Fee under five shillings. 
1925 Lond. Gaz, No. 6433’ ‘They.. have been... permitted 
to make Post-Enatries thereof with the Officer of Excise. 
18:2 J. Suvtn Pract. of Customs (1821) 18 When the Post 
Warrant is received, the date and number of each Post 
Entry must be inserted. 1832-s2 MeCutiocn Dict. Corwt. 
1047 When goods are weighed or measured, and the mer- 
chant has got an account thereof at the Custom-house, and 
finds his entry, already made, too small, he must make a post 
or additional entry for the peal rag in the same manner 
as the first was done...A merchant is always in time, prior 
to the clearing of the vessel, to make his post. 

b. A snbsequent entry in book-keeping. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 33, No entry was 
made, .except a post efitty some time afterwards. 1847 
Wraster, fost-entry..2. In book-keeping, an additional or 
subsequent entry. 


Poster | (powstor). [f. Posr v1 + -ER 1] 
1, One who travels ‘post’,-expeditiously, or 


swiftly. Also fig. Now rare or Os. 

1605 Suaxs, Afacé. 1. iii. 33 The weyward Sisters, hand 
in hand, Posters of the Sea and Land, ‘hus doe goe, about, 
about. 1651 Davexant Goirdibert wt. vi. xxxvili, At this, 
Goltho alights as swiftly post As Posters mount. 1816 
Keatincr raz. 1. Pref. g A poster of roads will write 
py os sasick man querulousty etc.]. @ 1845 Hoon Lament 
Q 

+ 


Toby i, Oheavy day! O day of woe! To misery a poster. 
2. A messenger, a carricr of news. Obs. 

1605 J. Metvitn Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 606 The noble 
poster of newis athort the world. 
3. A post-harse. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Afelincourt iti, Mr. neve travel. 
| ling chariot was rattled up to the door by four igh-mettled 
posters from the nearest inn. 1849 Tuacxeray Pendennis 
xv, There were no cattle, save the single old pair of posters. 

4. One who posts a letter. 

1884 Afanch. Exam. 11 June 5/4 It will he the duty of 
the officer in attendance to stamp the form with the office 
stamp, and hand it back to the poster. 

Poster? (posta). [f. Post v.2 + -ER}.] 

1. One who posts or sticks up bills; a bill-poster. 

1864 [see bil?-foster, Brit, 6.8 51). E p 

2. A placard posted or displayed in a public 
place as an announcement or advertisement, 

Pictorial or picture poster, a placard consisting mainly 
of a picture or illustration. 

1838 Dickens Wich, Nick. xxx, We'll have posters out 
the first thing in the morning. 1861 /élustr. Lond. News 
6 July 3/3 A most seditious ‘ poster’ with which all the 
walls..were placarded. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells viii, 
The poster, scarlet letters on a white ground, was effective. 
1g0r Westin. Gaz. 9 June 2/3 By his cartoon for a poster, 
‘Tbe Woman in White ‘one of his biographers states that 
he (Fred. Walker] may be said to have started the fashion 
of artistic advertising in this country. j 

3. attrté. and Comb., as poster artist, cloth, 
-collector, designer, -hoarding, -making, -pilfering ; 
poster-like adj.; poster-maniac, one who has a 


mania for collecting posters. 


POSTE RESTANTE. 


1895 Chaf-Book 111. 477 For the benefit of Poster Col- 
lectors a special edition of fifty copies has been printed on 
Japan paper. 1895 Standard 23 Nov. 5/1 There exist two 
or three catalogues raisounés which are indispensable to 
the postermaniac. 1895 Pall A‘all G. 16 Dec. 8/1 An 
exquisitely clever and amusing design, that would take the 
blue ribbon, judged by the points of artistic poster-making. 
1896 Daily News 28 Nov. 6/1 Portraits of some of the lead- 
ing poster artists, with selections from their works. 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 11 Mar. 2/1 It is said..that the new custom 
of poster-collecting causes persons to strip these designs 
from the walls when opportunity offers. 1906 Athenazunt 
g June 710/1 Whose work amongst that of our own painters 
Seemed somewhat abrupt and posterlike. 


| Poste restante (post,resta-at). [Fr., = re 
maining (at the) post office.] A direction written 


upon a letter which is to remain at the post office | 


till called for; in English use, transferred to the 
department in a post office in which letters for 
travellers or visitors are kept till applied for. 

1768 Saran Osnorn Pol. § Soc. Lett. 9 Feb. (1890) 181 
Your brother's letter to you Postrestant at Turin will 
acquaint you of his success. 1777 in Jesse Geo. Seduyn & 
Contes. (1844) LIL. 230 You will address your answer to 
this to Paris, Poste Restante, 1816 Byron Let. /o Moore 
5 Dec., Direct co me here, Aoste restante. 1822 W. Irvine 
in Life & Lett. (1864) II. 131 Do write to me, and direct your 
letters ‘ poste restante, Dresden’, 1844 RK. FirzGerarp Lett. 
(x88) I. 129 As you give me no particular direction, 1 wrote 
to you at the Poste Restante there [Florence]. 1880 B72. 
Postal Guide g2 There is a Poste Restante both at the 
Generat Post Office St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and at the 
Charing Cross Post Office, where letters ‘to be called for’ 
can be obtained between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 P.M. 

+ Posterga'neous, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. 
postergane-ts (Celius Aurel.) (f. fost tengzm bchind 


the back) + -ovs.] 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Posterganeons,. belonging to the 
backside or hinder part of the body. 
firreg. f. L. 


Posterial (ppstieriil), a. rave. 
poster-us coming after or behind + -1a1.] 


1. Pertaining to the hinder parts or posteriors. 

8432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) V. 171 His partes posterialle, 
or the instrumente of egestion. /éd. 1V. 371. 1831 Car- 
LyLe Sart. Res, ut, x, No license of fashion can allow aman 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a 
Hottentot. ; ; 

2. Turned towards the hinder side. 

1866 Tate Brit, Muliusks iv. 205 The apex is posterial 
and sinistral, 

Posterior (ppstierier), @. and 4. (adv.) Also 
6-8 -our. [a. L. posterior, compar. of poster-us 
or poster coming after, following, future, f. Jost 
prep., after. Perh. repr. AF. *fosteriour = F. 
postérieur (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Later, subsequent in time ; opposed to prior. 

1334 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1308/2 The posteriour 
Greekes saye, that Chryste dydde not eate his Paschall 
lambe in the daye appoynted by the lawe. 1653 Lo. Vaux 
tr. Godean's St. Pau B ij, The swelling criticismes, or vaine 
Philosophy of posterionr writers, 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. 
Pope (ed. 4) 1. iii. 125 The precepts of tbe art of poesy were 
posterior to practise. 1790 Pavey éforz Paul, Rom. ii. 16 
‘The Epistle to the Romans is posterior even to the second 
Eplstle to the Corinthians, 1833 Lyere Prine. Geol. 111. 
68 Proofs of the posterior origin of the lava. 1884 D. Hunrer 
ir. Reuss's Hist. Canon i. 3 Found only in the literature 
posterior to the exile. - 

2. Coming after in a series or order. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 115 So it is manifest, that where the 
anteriour body giveth way, as fast as the posteriour cometh 
on, it maketh no noise, be the motion never so great, or 
swift. x85x Nicnot Archit. Heav. 286 While Man.. 
believes. .often that the line is straight~sceing neither its 
anterior nor its posterior convolutions, 

3. Hinder; situated behind, or farther back than 
something else. Opposed to anterior. 

Especially frequent in Anatomy in reference to the hinder 
of two organs or parts. 

1632 Litucow 7rav, 1. 52 The belly of one ioyned with 
the posterior part of the other. 1741 Monro Anat, Nerves 
(ed. 3) 47 The posterior clinoid Processes of the sphenoid 
Bone. 1794 S. Wituiaus Vermont 90 Two bags, situated 
in the posterior parts of the body, 1831 Brewster Oftics 
xxxv. 288 The two parts into which the iris divides the eye 
are called the antertor and the posterior chambers. 1868 
Donean tr. Miguier’s Inseet WW. Introd, 7 The legs are 
called anterior, posterior, and intermediate, 

B. sd, 1. /. Those who come after; descendants, 
posterity ; rarely szzg. a descendant. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1309/2 When I speake 
of the churche of Grece in this errour: I speake but of the 
Pears 1560 Goodli Hist. Lucres & Eurtalns (1567) 

ziv, Hys posteriars sball shewe for theyr noblenes a gylted 
bull. 1816 Scorr Ofd Mort. xxviit, Neither he, nor his 
posteriors from generation to generation, shall sit upon it 
ony mair. 1889 in Spectator 9 Nov. 634/2 ‘No ways ins 
ow lineal postarior to Oud Aysculapius'. [Anglo- 
rish. 

2. p/. The hinder parts of the body; the buttocks. 
[After late L. postertora.] 

1619 Drums. or Hawtu. Conv. B. Yonson Wks. (1711) 
225 A poor pedantick schoolmaster, sweeping his living 
from the posteriors of little children. ¢1645 Howe. Lets. 
(2650) 11. 8 You know what answer the Fox gave the Ape 
when he would have borrowed part of his taile to cover his 
posteriors. 1706 E. Waren Wooden World Diss, ed 102 
He drops upon his Knees or Posteriors. 1802 Binctey 
Anim, Biog. (1813) 1, 7a The Pigmy Ape. .. The posteriors 
are naked and callous. , 

tb. The hinder part or back side (of anything). 
VoL. VII. 
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1646 G. Dante Poems Wks. (Grosart) 1, 4x He oft could 
take Things from th’ Posteriors of an Almanacke, Very 
behoofull to the Regimen Of health. 


+3. pl. The later part. (facetious.) Obs. rare, 

1588 Suaks. L.£.L. v. i. 94 To congratulate the Prin- 
cesse at her Pauilion, in the posteriors of this day, which 
the rude multitude call the after-noone. did. 96. 

C. adv, Subsequently ; posteriorly. 

1826 G. S, Fasrer Diffic. Romanisr (1853) 43 He wrote 
posterior to both these Councils. 1830 Pusey fist, En- 
quiry W. 153 [He] wrote posterior to all these authors. 

Posterioric (ppstierigrik), a. rarem'. [fF 
A posTentonri + -1¢.] Of @ posterior? origin. Hence 
Posterio‘rically adv., in an @ posteriori way. 

1895 Athenzwn 7 Dec. 796/1 The knowledge acquired 
may be named prioric or posterioric, according as the one 
condition or the other is distinguished. 7éfd., A conelusion 
may be prioric though drawn from premises obtained 
posteriorically. 

Posteriori‘stic, a. [f. Posterior + -1stic.] 
Of or belonging to Aristotle's two books of 
Posterior Analytics; as postertorfstic doctrine, a 
doctrine contained in these; fosterioristic uni- 
versal: see quot. Opposed to Prioristic. Hence 
Posteriori‘stically adv. 

¢1600 Timon tv. iii, (Shaks. Soc.) 67 Thon art moued 
formally, prioristically in the thing considered, not posterior- 
istically in the manner of considering. zgoa Baldwin's 


| Dict. Philos.11. 740/1 Postertoristic dictum de omni and 


Posterioristic universal: universal predication as defined 
by Aristotle in the fourth chapter of the first book of the 
Posterior Analytics, where it is defined as the negative of 
the particular ;..‘1 call that universally predicated (de ons?) 
which is not in something, in something not, nor now is, 


now is not’, 
Posteriority (ppstisrijgriti). [prob. a. AF. 


*posteriorité, ad. med.L. posterioritds (13th c. in 
Bracton), f. L. posterior PosTERIOR: see -ITy. Cf. 
TV. postériorité (15th c. in Littré).] 

1. The state or quality of being later or subsequent 
in lime. Opposed to priority. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love i. iv, (Skeat)t. 166 All thinges, 
that been in diuers times, and in diuers places temporel, 


petuall nowe. psa Goto De Mornay (1592) 131 By a 
certeine maner and kinde of posterioritie. 1683 Cave 
Ecclestastict 319 The Preposition..implies..a Posteriority 
in point of time. 1726 Avurre Parergon 110 This Priority 
or Posteriority of Birth comes no less in enqniry to the 
Ordinary. 1885 SALMon fatrod. N. 7. xi. 242 

the posteriority of two of our Canonical Gospels, 

th. Law. See quot. 1607. Oéds. 

1523 Fitzners. Surv. 23 b, If the tenaunt holde of two 
lordes by knight seruyce, of one by priorite and of another 
by posteryorite and dye, the lorde that the tenaunt holdeth 
of by priorite shall haue the warde of the body, be it heyre 
male or heyre female. 1607 Cowett. Juterpr., Postertority 
isa word of comparison and relation in tenure, the correlatiue 
whereof is Arioritve. For a man holding lands or tenements 
of two lords, holdeth of his auncienter Lord by prioritie, 
and of his later Lord by posterioritie. 

2. Inferiority in order, rank, or dignity. Now rare. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree, Oxford (1880) 123 That 


o establish 


the..Chaunt and Schollers might be befor them.., and so ‘ 


to spite the said May and Comminaltie from their prioritie 
to posterioritie. 1644 Maxwett Prerog, Chr. Kings xv, 
146 How can a Society be imagined without order? and 
how order without priority and posteriority? 1678 Cup. 
wort Jafell. Syst. t. iv. § 36.598 There must of necessity 
be..a priority and posteriority. ,of dignity as well as Order 
amongst them. 1704 Norris /dea 
1 mean that order of priority or 

which this application is to be made. 


+3. The back, the back parts of the body. 


Obs. rare". 

¢1g32 Dewes fnirod. Fr. uw. CCiij, Moyses by the graunt 
of god dyd merite to se his posterioritie [F. serita de ucotr 
sa posteriortié: cf, Exod. xxxiii. 23 ea posteriora), the 
whiche is to vnderstande his workes. 

Posteriorly (pestieriaii), ady. [f. Posterior 
+ -LY 2.) 

1. In a posterior position ; behind; to the rear. 

1 $97 A.M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirure. « iv b, The two 
doe de artes, as well anteriorlye as 
posteriorlye, 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observe. Surg. (1771) 
141 Below the Armpit, a little posteriorly. 1843 Hum- 
pureys Brit, Moths 9 These stripes are blue anteriorly, and 
white posteriorly. 1875 Hoventon Sketches Brit. Ins, 14 
An oesophagus terminating posteriorly in a widened cavity, 

+2, Ata later time, subsequently. Ods. 

1799. Kirwan Geol. Ess. 163 Rifts 
1849 in B. Gregory Side Lights 
pledge was given.. posteriorly. 

+Posterio-rums, sé. A/. Obs. [L. posteridrune, 
gen. pl. of Zosterior later, hinder, with Eng. pl. -s.] 

1. The Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. 

0593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I. 114 As 
very a crab-fish at an Ergo, as ener crawled-ouer Carters 
Logiqne, or the Posteriorums of lohannes de Lapide. 1628 
T. Spencer Logiek 29 Aristotle makes them these foure, 
as wee may finde, in the rt. chapter of the second booke of 
his Posteriorums, 

2. The posteriors: see PostERIOR B, 2. (/edferous.) 

3607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 262 
Shewing her posteriorums which way soeuer she went. 
653 Urquuart Radelais 1. xliv, My Lord Posterior you 
shall have it upon your posteriorums. 

+ Posterious, a. Obs. rave’. [irreg. f. L. 
| poster-us coming after, or posterior, -its comp. : see 
| -ous.] Snbsequent, posterior. 


World . xiii. 571, 
teriority, according to 


monstrate all external 


steriorly choaked up. 


{ 
without posteriorite or priorite, been closed ther in per- 
‘onft. Aleth. 457 That 


| a pryue way, 


POSTERN. 


1692 Alem. Fraser of Brae in Sel. Big. (Wodrow Soc.) U. 
303 Election by the people is posterious to this eall of God. 

Posterity (ppsteriti), [ME. postertte, a. F. 
postérité (1gth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. fosteritas 
the condition of coming after, after time, posterity, 
f. See coming after: see -ITy.] 

. The descendants collectively of any person; 
all who have proceeded from a common ancestor. 
Also 7/. (obs. : quot. 1676); also fg. (quot. 1847). 

1387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 115 Pe monk asked of 
be posterite of Edward and of be successours of reignynge. 
€ 1450 Wirour Saluacioun 743 Crist moght noght be borne 
of hire posteritee, 1535 CoverDALE ¥od v.25 Thy posterite 
shalbe as the grasse vypon the carth, 1§53 KnEN Y?ead. 
Newe Ind. (Arb) 24 They ioyne in mariage..for ye encrease 
of posteritie. 1676 ALLEN Address Nonconf. 188 The hazard 
we run of exposing our posterities to lose the substance by 
our contending for circumstance. @1727 Newton Chronol. 
Amended i. (1728) 118 The Kingdom of Argos became 
divided among the posterity of Temenus. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato p2 No wife, no children had fe and the 
thinkers of alt civilized nations are his posterity. 

2. ta. A later generation (with A/a). Obs. 
b, All succeeding generations (collectively). 

1535 Covrroate 2s. Ixxifi], 17 His name shal remayne 
ynder the sonne amonge the posterites, which shal be 
blessed thorow him. 1s60 Davs tr. Slefdase's Comin, 201 
Hys memoryal shal endure to the last posterytie. 1582 
Perrin Guacso’s Cit. Coney t. (1586) A vijb, Why should 
not we doe as much for the posteritie, as we haue receined 
of the antiquitie? rs9q T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 
29 1t was necessary that some should write therecf for their 
good, as also for the benefit of posteritie. 1606 G. Wlooo- 
COCKE] ist. Justine vit. 39 Their old household Goddes, 
to which many posterities had giuen their deuotion. 1609 
Tournecr funeral Poem 4 And that shall never dye Bat 
with it live to all Posteritie. 1650 S. CuarKe éccd. A7ist. t. 
(1654) 28 Yet his learning is admired by all Posterities. 
1758 Jounson Jdéex No, 3 ? 5 Vhe ocean and the sun will 
last our time, and we may leave posterity to shift for them- 
selves. 1800 Cotqunoun Coma. Phauws ix. 284 They will 
deserve the ‘hanks of the Nation, and the Gratitude of 
Posterity. 1899 Daily Necvs 2 May 6/6 ‘ Posterity has done 
nothing for us. Why shonld we do anything for posterity?’ 
Such is the simple creed of neo-Conservative finance. 

+3. = Posrrniornity 1. Ods. rave. 

1s3t Piler. Perf. (WW. de W.) 199, In god is no acci- 
dentall thynge nor priorite or posterite, ne ony order of tyme. 

Postern. (pdu'stain), sd. (@.) Also 4 postorne, 
5-6 postrene, -rem, ‘Tron, -rum, -rome. 
[ME. a. OF. posterne (Rom. de Rose 1160-56; 
mod.F. poterne), altered from OF. fosterte :—late L.. 
posterula a back way (Ammianus a 400), a small 
back door or gate (S. Cassian @ 450), in med.L. 
posterla, posterna (Du Cange), dim. of foster-zs 
that is behind.] 

1. Aback door; a private door ; any door or gate 
distinct from the main entrance; a side way. 

er S. Eng. Leg. 1. 196/98 Pe Duyk..a-scapede a-wey 
bi Gre nastoine Pilledichee 4 P A. Alis, 4593 (Bodl. MS.) 
Darrie berwhiles stale away By a Posterne [v. 2. postorne] 
1440 Generydes 2559 Vher was A postrene 
yssuyng owt of the Citee. 1513 Bransnaw SZ, Werdurge n. 
3350 Closed at every ende with a sure postron. 1§35 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. II. 524 Atane postrum, quhairof rycht few tuke 
cuir, The kingis cors rycht quyetlie tha buir. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich, 17, v. v.17 Wt is as hard to come, as for a Camell To 
thred the posterne of a Needles eye. 1600 Iamrax Zasso 
u. xxix, And in that window made a postren wide. a 7654 
Seunen Yadle-7. (Arb.} 35 The other Doors were but 
Posterns. 1828 Eimes Aletrop. Improv. 21 The gate..is 
in 3 divisions, a carriage way and 2 posterns for foot- 
passengers divided by stone piers. aie Green Short 
Hist, ii. § 7. 98 She escaped in white robes by a postern. 

b. Fortif. (See quots.) 

tyoqg J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Postern, in Fortification, 
is a false Door usually made in the Angle of the Flank, and 
of the Curtain, or near the Orillon for private Sallies. 1879 
Casselt's Techn. Educ. VV. 138/2 When such a tunnel serves 
as the means of access to the ditch and outworks, it is called 


a postern. 
. fig. & A way of escape or of refuge. b. An 


entrance other than the usnal and honourable one : 


cf. BACK-DooR 2. ¢. An obscure passage. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tit, 661/1 Nowe hee hegan 
with lesus Christe, to the ende that he might be a posterne 
for vs all. a 1618 Ratricu Prerog. Parl. (1628) 2g For this 
Maxime hath no posterne, Potestas Aumana radieatur 
voluntatibus hominune 1642 Fuiter floly & Prof. Sti. 
xxv, 229 Others..not going through the porch of humane 
Arts, but entring into Divinity at the postern, have made 
good Preachers. 1672 Sir ‘T, Browne Let. Frtend § 40 So 
closely shut up..as not to find some escape by a postern of 
resipiscency. 1742 Younc Wt. 7h. 1. 224 Thro’ the dark 
Postern of ‘ime long elaps'd, Led softly, by the Stillness of 
the Night. 183: Sir W. Hamitron Discuss. (1852) 427 
Does dispensation afford a postern of escape? 

+3. The latter or hinder part. O45. rare. 

1611 B, Jonson in Coryat Crudities Title-p., Then in the 
Posterne of then: looke, and thou shalt find the Postbume 
Poems of the Authors Father, 1616 — Devil an Ass v. vi, 
Cast care at thy posternes; and firke i’ Uby fetters. ‘ 

B. attrié. or as adj. Placed at the back ; private, 
side, inferior, esp. in postern door or gate; also fig. 
€1350 Will, Palerne 2166 But passeden out priueli at pe 
posterne gate. ¢1400 Gamelyn 59a At a posterne gate 
Gamelyn out went. 1551 Rontnson tr. Afore's Utopia u. 
(2895) 130 A posternne doore on the backsyde into the 
gardyne. 1600 Hooker £ecd, Pol. vt. v. §9 By this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 92 The Bowels, and all the Tn- 
testina,.issued out of the Postern passage. 1720 STRYPF 
Stov's Surv. (1754) 1. 1. iv. 15/2 Just South, going down 
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POSTERO-. 


divers stone Steps, is the excellent Postern Spring, with an 
iron Bowl and Chain fastened to catch the Water. 1813 
Scorr Nokeby v. xxix, Wilfrid balf led, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the postern door. 1873 Hate fa His Name ix. 
78 Whom he had met so unexpectedly by the postern gate 
ofthe abbey, 1886 Wittts & Crark Cambridge 111. 283 
A large gateway-arch flanked by a postern-arch. 
b. fig. = Back-boor’ alirib. 

1647 J. BUIRKENnEAD] Assemdly-Man (1662) 6 Yet these 
inferiour postern Teachers have intoxicated England. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., To Weare, A Postern-bribe tooke, or a 
Forked Fee. . ee 

Postero- (pp'stéro), combining form of Lat. 
poster-us hind, hinder, prefixed to adjectives, 
chiefly forming anatomical terms, in the sense (a) 
‘hinder and —’, as in fostero-external, -inferior, 
-interior, -tulernal, -median, -supertor ; (6) on the 
back part of that which is —, as postero-dorsal, 
on the posterior part of that which is dorsal; 
postero-lateral, placed at the posterior end of a 
lateral margin or part ; postero-temporal, hehind 
the post-temporal; poatero-terminal, ending that 
which is terminal; postero-ventral, placed back- 
wardly on the ventral aspect of something. 

1847 Youatr The Horse xvii. 357 It is situated on the 
postero-external side of the haunch and thigh. zat De 
Geol. (1850) 687 Valves nearly flat, with a slight bending 
over the postero-dorsal margin. 1852 — Crest. 1. 29 The 
posterior portion of the Carapax consists of a postero-lateral 
region, and a posterior region, 1854 Owen in Orr's Cire. 
Se. 1. Org, Nat. 197 The base of each neurapophysis has 
an antero-internal.., and a postero-internal surface, 188 
Mtvart Cat 74 The postero-inferior margin of the malar is 
strongly concave. 1899 Adldutt’s Syst. Med. VUL. 10 The 
postero-median columns, or columns of Goll. 7éfd 84 The 
postero-parietal or superior parietal lobule [of the brain}. 

t+ Po'stery. O¢s. rare. [irreg. f. L. foster-us, 
pl. fosteré: see PosTERIOR.] = POSTERITY. 

1548 Hatt Chxon., Hen, Vil? 248 Perpetual) frendship 
betwene the postery both. @zs60 BEcon Fewwel of Foy 
Wks. [I. 22*b, They and their postery were not onely 
deprined of those pleasures and commiodities,.. but also 
vtterly damned for their disobedience. 1565 37.5. Cott. Cadre. 
&. x. lf 290 Continuance of their families and posteries to 
enjoy that which otherwise should come to them. 

Post-eternity, Postethmoid, etc.: see Posr-. 

Post-exilian (péustyegzi'liin, -eks-), a. [f. 
Post- B.1 + L. exe/ium Exive sb. +-an.J Of or 
pertaining to the period of Jewish history subse- 
quent to the Babylonian exile. Also Post- 


exi'lic a. 

1871 F. Bo.ton tr. Delitzsch's Comm, Ps. exviiic 1. 223 
It is without doubt a post-exilic song, 1877 MARTINEAD tr. 
Goldziher's Mythol. Hebr. ix. 308 The postexilian interpre- 
tations occurring in that of the Babylonian Isaiah. 1880 
T. C. Murray Orietn & Growth Psadms ii. 46 The writings 
of the post-exilic period. 1887 E. Jouxson Antigua Mater 
163 The ideas..date from post-exilian times. 

Post-exi'st, v. vac. [f. Post- A. 1 + Exist z.] 
intr. ‘Yo exist after; to live subsequently. 

1678 Cunwortn Jatedl. Syst. 37 Anaxagoras could not 
but acknowledge, that all Souls and Lives did Pra and 
Post-exist by themselves, as well as those Corporeal Forms 
and Qualities, in his Similar Atoms, 

So Post-exi'stence [after PRE-EXISTENCE], exist- 
ence after ; subseqnent existence. Post-exi‘stency, 
post-existent condition. Post-exi'stent a., exist- 
ing afterwards or subsequently. 

1678 Cupwortu /nfel?. Syst. 35 That Conceit of Anaxa- 

oras, of Pre and Post-existent Atoms, endued with all 
those several Forms and Qualities of Bodies. 7éfd.38 These 
two things were alwaies included together in that one 
opinion of the Soul’s Immortality, namely its Preexistence 
as well as its Post-existence. 1716 M. Davirs A shen, Brit. 
IL. 422 Not denying a pre-existency to Christ's human Body 
(in the Arian sense..it being suppos'd to be as much a 
Creature as the least post-existency of a Worm). 1768-74 
‘Tucker £4. Mat. (1834) I. 465 The spirits,..who know 
nothing of their pre-existence, and scarce anything of their 
post-existence, 1865 Grote Piao 111.27 The post-existence, 
ns well as the Peeexistence of the Soul is affirmed in the 
concluding books. 

Postey, variant of PoustiE Oés., power. 

Postface: see Post- A. 1b. 


+ Po:stfact. Os. [ad. L. Li aac done 
afterwards.) That which is done after; a subse- 
quent act. Phr. zpow the post-fact, rendering late 
L. ex post facto (in Digest), after the fact or event, 
peg ab afterwards. 

1631 Hevuin St. George 91 Iust as upon the post-fact, the 
Normans fram‘d that doughty tale of St. Romanus and 
the Dragon. 1641 Proc. of some Divines 1 Some have 
published, that there is a proper Sacrifice in the Lords 

upper, to exhibit Christs death In the Postfact, as there was 
n snerifice to prefigure in the old Law, in the Antefact. 1657 
SANDERSON Serm. Pref. i 4 [To] win over his affections 
to any tolerable liking thereof upon the Post-fact. 1687 
TowErson Baptism 296 Being likely enough to be thereby 
dispos'd so far to acknowledge that authority and goodness, 
as to own them upon the postfact hy confession. 

Postfactor, -febrile, -femoral: see Post- 
A. 1b, B. 1, 2. 

|| Post factum, [L., = after the fact.) After 
the event. 

1753 Haxway Trav. (1762) I. 1. vii. 28 Reasonings post 
factum, argue rather our experience than onr wisdom. 

+ Postferment. nonce-wd. [f. Post- A, after 
preferment.| Removal to an inferior office; the 


opposite of preferment. 


| 
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a166t Futter Worthies, Durham (1662) 1. 294/2 Alex. 
Nevil..Arch-Bishop of Vork.. was translated ..to St. 
Andrews... This his translation was a Post-Ferment, seeing 
the Arch-Bishoprick of St. Andrews was subjected in that 
age unto York. 2 
Post-fine. Law. Obs. exc. Hist, [f. Post- B. 
tc+Frxe sé.4] A duty formerly paid to the 
Crown for the royal licence (/icentta eoncordand:) 
to levy a fine: = Kine’s si/ver (4). 

Called the post-fine as distinguished from the pre-fine 
which was dne on the writ. f F 

1607 CowELL es Post fine, is a duty belonging to 
the king for a fine formerly acknowledged before hin: in 
his court which is paid by the cognizee, after the fine is 
fully passed, and all things touching the same wholly nc- 
complished. 1620 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 145 For 
the chargeis of a post-fyne..in Candelmase tearm for 4 tone 
of wyne, 1758 Act 32 Geo. #7, c. 14 § 1 The Officer.. 
whose Duty it is to set and indorse the Pre-fine payable.., 
shall..at the same Time, sect the usual Post Fine. 1887 48th 
Rep. Dep. Kpr. Records 642 Receipts given on behalf of 
the Farmers of Post Fines for the several amounts of Post 
Fines received from the Sheriffs of the several counties. 

Postfix (post fiks), 5d. [f. Post- A. 1 b+ Fix 
v., after Prerix s6.] A word, syllable, or letter 
affixed or added to the end of a word; a suffix. 

1805 G. Dyer Hestor. Anc. Modes bestowing Names 43 
Diminutive postfixes were added to the names of streams, 
&e—Sruth is Gaclic for stream; Sruchan is little stream, 
1897 Sayer in Trans. Philol. Soc. 128 Vhe Accadian postfix. 
1881 A. H. Keane in Wature XXI111. 220/2 The structure 
of the langnage is entirely different, being highly aggluti- 
nating, and employing both pre- and post-fixes. 

lience Postfi'xal (-fi-xial) a., of the nature of a 


postfix, or characterized by postfixes. 

1889 Savcein Yral. Anthrop. fast. Nov. 170 The postfixal 
languages of Central Asia, 1893 I. pe C. Atkins A'e/t or 
Gaei i. 7 ‘The expressions prefixial, postfixial, and poly- 
synthetic are distributed among the groups. 

Postfix (post firks),v. [f. Post- A.1a+ Fix v.) 
trans, ‘To affix after, or at the end; lo append as 
a postfix (to a word, etc.). Hence Postfitxed 
ppl. a.; Postfitxing v7. sd, 

1819 G. S. Fanrr Dispensations (1823) 1. 358 See Bishop 
Sherlock's Dissert i. postfixed to his Discourses on Prophecy, 
1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 619 How impossible it is that he 
should prefix a Sr, and postfix at the same time the Bart, 
to his name. 1894 Sayce Compar. Phrlol. vii. 282 The 
Aryan plural is formed by a postfixed s. 1897 G. B. Gray 
in A-xfesiter Sept. 184 In post-exilic names the post-fixing 
occurs many times more frequently than the prefixing. 

|| Postfrenum, -frenum (pést,friindm). Eat. 
{inod.L., f. Post- 8. 2+FRexum.] (See quots.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol, U1. xxxiit. 380 Post/frenum 
(the Sostfrenwn). In Coleoptera the part of the A/eta- 
thorax in which the Mostscuteltum lies. ..In general it may 
be defined, the part that intervenes between the Postsenu- 
tedlumand the Aédomen. Lid. xxxv. 570 In the Orthoptera 
Order, ..the fostscutellum and post/frenum are mere 
counterparts of the dorsolum, scutellum, and frenum. 

Post-free, 2. [f. Post 56.2+ FREE a.32: cf. 
Ger. post-fret.] Free from charge for postage, 
either as being officially carried free of charge, or 
as being prepaid. 

1882 in Ocinvis (Annandale). 1886 in Cassell’s Dict. 

Postfrontal (povstfrentil), a. (sb.) Anat. 
and Zoo/. [f. Post- B. 2 + L. frons, front- fore- 
head + -av.] a. Situated behind the forehead, or 
at the back of the frontal bone. b. Situated in 


the hinder part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1852 Dana Crusé. 1. 383 ‘The t-frontal sutures, 1854 
Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. lL. Org. Nat, 189 
The post-frontal..region of the skull, 1899 A//butt's Syst. 
Med. V1. 273 The frontal lobe..must divided into a 
prefrontal and a post-frontal area. 

B. sé. (ellipt. for postfrontal process or bone). 
The external angular process of the frontal bone, 
which is situated nt the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye; in some animals (not above 
birds) found as a distinct bone. 

3854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
194 [he post-frontal..is a moderately long trihedral bone, 
articulated by its expanded cranial end to the frontal and 
parietal. /érd. 206 These characters are retained in the 
post-frontals as well as in the mastoids of the crocodiles. 
1872 Mivart £/em, Anat. ror A bone exists in the skull of 
osseous Fishes which has often been called the ‘ post-frontal *. 

| Postfurca (péest;fi-akaé). Entom. [mod.L., 
f. Post- A. 2+ frerca fork.) The hindmost of the 
three apodemes, or processes for attachment of 
mnuscles, in the thoracic somites of insects, 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111. xxxiii. 383 Pestfurca 
(the Post/urca). A process of the Endosternumt, terminat- 
ing in three subhorizontal acute branches, resembling the 
letter y,..to which the muscles that move the hind-legs, &c. 
are affixed. 1877 Huxzey sl nat, inv. Antz, vit 404 Forked 
or double npodemes, the antefurca, medifurca, und post- 
furca, project from the sternal wall’ of each somite o the 
thorax into the cavity. 

Hence Postfu'real a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a postfurca. 1890 in Cent. Dic. 

Postgenital: see Post- B. 2. 

+ Post-geniture. Ods. rare. [f. Post- A.1b 
+ Genrrune.) The fact of being born after 
another in the same family, 

1658 Sin T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i, A person of high 


spirit and honour,.. naturally a King though fatally pre 
vented by the harmlesse chance of post-geniture. 


Post-glacial (-gla‘fia!), a. Geo/, [£ Posr- B. 


POSTHITIS. 


1b+GutactaL.] Existing or occurring subsequent 
to the glacial period or ice age. 

1855 Puiturrs Jan. Geol. 31 Tertiary or Cainozoic Series 
of Strata... Formations: Postglacial...Glacial...Preglacinl. 
1863 Q. Kev. CXIV. 4038 The remarkable conformity of 
the preglacial and postglacial fauna. 1873 J. Geir Ge. 
fce Age Pref. 7 The geological history of glacial and post- 
glacial Scotland. 1877 Dawson Orig, lVorld xiv. 295 Man 
comes in at the close of this cold period, in what is called 
the Post-glacial age. . 

Postglenoid, -glenoidal : see Post- B. 2. 

Post-graduate, a. (st.) orig. U.S. [fF 
Post- B.1b+Grapuate.] Pertaining or relating 
to a course of study carried on after graduation. 

1858 V. Fork Tribune 12 Nov. 5/5 Forming a portion of 
the Post-Graduate Conrse of Columbia College. 1886 
Lowe tt Wks. (1890) VI. 168 Special and advanced courses 
should be pushed on into the post-graduate period. gor 
Daily Chron.15 Oct. 4/3 Anew building in connection with 
the Post-Graduate College, of the West London I[ospital, 

B. sé. A student who takes a post-graduate 
course, or continnes his studies after graduation. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Posthabit (past habit), v. vere. [f. L. post 
habére to place after, f. post (cf. Post- A. 1a) + L. 
habére, habtt- to hold, have.] trans. To place 
after, make or hold as secondary 40; to esteem of 


less importance. 

1646 J. Hare Hore lace. 128 So deare onght truth to be 
to ns that we ought to post-habite our lives to the smallest 
pons of it. 1856 F. E. Pacer Owlet Ozvls?. 37 Where 

is comfort can be increased, even in the merest trifle, she 
will never posthabit it to her own. 

Post-haokney : see Post sb.2 12. 

Post-haste (pdst,hetst), 5sd., adv., and ad). 
{2pp. from the old direction on letters ‘ Haste, 
post, haste’, where the words are Post 5é,2 
courier, and imper. of Haste v.; but afterwards 
taken as an attrib. comb. of Post 54.2 and Haste sd. 

1538 Cromwece in Life § Lett. (1902) [1 139 From Saint 
James 4'° Maij 30 R. R. Lorde Privie seal—In hast, hast, 
post hast. 1958 Q. Mary in R. R. Sharpe Lond. § Aingd, 
roy! 480 Hast, hast post, hast, for lief, for lief, for lief, 

‘or lief.) 
A. sb. laste or speed like that of one travel- 
ling ‘post’; great expedition in travelling. arch. 

1545 Ascuam Joxoph. (Arb.) 115 Yf he make Poste haste, 
bothe he that oweth the horse, and he... that afterwarde 
shal bye the horse, may chaunce to cnrse hym. a1g48 
Lax. Chron, Edw. #V 218, The Duke of Somerset, with 
Jhon erle of Oxenford, wer in all poste hast, flying towarde 
Scotlande. xgs5 Puipot in Foxe A. & ad. (1583) 1837/1 
Tarewel dear brother. written in posthast because of strait 
keeping, 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 724 Rode he all that 
poste haste, onely to blinde you? 1586 J. Hooker /isé. 
Tred, in flolinshed V1. 19/1 With all the hast and post hast 
he could, he turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth 
awaie. 1681 Flaven Jeth, Grace ix. 199 Messengers are 
sent one after another in post-haste to the Physician, 1709 
Hearne Collect. 13 Mar. (O. H. S.) IL. 176 You did not use 
to write in PosteHast. 1837 Commodore § pk mee L. 39 
It was mainly through the interest of his uncle that he was 
made post with such post-haste. 

B. adv. With the speed of a post; with all 


possible haste or expedition. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. 7/, 1. iv. 55 Old John of Gaunt..hath 
sent post haste To entreat your Maiesty to visit him. 1706 
E. Warp Wooden World Diss, (1708) 2 Such as want to 
ride Post-haste from one World to the other. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 2» 2 Her Coach is order'd, and Post-baste she 
flies, 1839 James Louis V7V, 1,8 This she sent post-haste 
to the Duke of Lorraine. 3897 ‘Saran Tytter’ Lady 
Jean's Son 258 The lad who travelled post-haste to bring the 
news. 

+ C. adj. Done with all possible speed; expedi- 
tious, speedy. Ods. rare—'. 

1604 Sttaxs. OFh, 1. ii. 37 The Duke. .requires your haste, 
Post-haste appearance, Even on the instant. 

Hence ¢ Post-ha‘stev. Ods. a. trans. To cause 
to hasten, to hurry. b. zvér. To hasten with all 


speed. 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 63 He shall 
neither post hase them in gramer, nor dull them with 
exercises of writinge latine. 1628 Fertuam Xesolves u. 
xxxii, 102 ‘The short-lyu’d Flowre, and Portion Of poore, 
sad life, post-hasteth to be gone. 

Post-hemiplegic, etc.: see Post- B. 1. 


Posthetomy (pespetimi). Sarg. [irreg. f. 
Gr, 7é00n prepuce + -rojza cutting.} Circumcision. 
So Posthe'tomist. 

1853 Duncuson J/ed. Lex., Posthetomist, one who per- 
forms the operation of circumcision. /éid., Posthetomy, 
circumeision. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

Posthioplasty (pe'spicplesti). Sarg. Also 
postho-. [f. Gr. moo67 (see prec.) and dim. méatio-v 
+-PLASTY.}] Plastic surgery of the prepuce. So 
Posthiopla‘stic, postho-, a. Q 

1842 Dunottson Afed, Lex., Posthioplastic, an epithet 
applied to the operation for restoring the prepuce. 1874 

AN Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 9 Absence of the prepuce.., 
the operation for its restoral, posthiggaas 1890 Bituincs 
Med. Dict., Posthioplastic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Postho- 
plastic... Posthioplasty, Posthoplasty. 

Posthippocampal: see Post- A. 2. 

Posthitis (ppspaictis). Path. [mod.L,, f. Gr. 
néa0n prepuce: see -1T18.] (See quots.) 

1842 Dunautson Afed. Lex., Posthitis, inflammation of the 
prepuce. 186: Bunsteap en. Dis. (1879) 97 If the disease 
be confined..to the membrane covering the glans, it should, 


POSTHOLDER. 


strictly speaking, be called balanitiss if to the internal 
surface of the prepuce, posthitis. 
Postho-: see Postuto-. 
Postholder (powsthduldez), [ad. Du. post- 
houder, f. post Post sb.3 + houder Hotper!.] In 
Dutch colonial administration: A civil official in 


charge of a trading settlement or post. 

1812 Anne PLumetace Lichtenustein's Trav. S. Afr. 1. 
177 The house of the postholder at Mosselbay’.. lies directly 
at the upper end. 1854 H.W. Pierson Amer. Mission. 
Mem, 270 They lodged in the house of the post-holder, 
a Dutch officer. 1896 Dispute with Venezuela in Datly 
News 23 July 5/5 The Dutch .. had instituted a regular 
system of trading Seth with the Indian tribes and with their 
Spanish neighbours up the Orinoco; and their Postholders 
had special functions in controlling such trade. 

Po'st-hole. [f. Posr s4.1+ Hote s4.] A hole 
made in the ground to receive the foot of a post. 
Also attrié, in the name of implements serving to 
make sach holes, as fost-hole auger, borer, digger. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 134 The Fence must be 
cross a Field..where it is easie digging the Post-holes. 
3888 A. T. Pierson L£vangedistic Work xxiit. 236 [They] 
dug post-holes with their own hands. 189x C. Roberts 
Adrift Amer, 87 The job at which 1 was put first was 
digging post holes, and..1 found it rather a tough job. 

Post-horn (powst,hgm).  [f. Post sé.2+ Horn 
56.] A horn formerly used by a postman or the 
guard of a mail-coach, to announce arrival; now 
often used on pleasure coaches. 

1675 Hexwam Dutch Dict., Post-horen, Post-horn. 1677 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1229/4 Thomas Moris a young man.. 
with a gray Coat, and a leather pair of Breeches, and 
a Post-horn in his Girdle,,.Rid away with a Chesnut 
Coloured Gelding. 1782 Cowrer Tadle Talk 33 The wretch 
.. Who, for the sake of filling with one blast T if post-horns 
of all Europe, lays her waste. 1840 Hoop Up the Rhine 
285 In the mean-time, the post-horn kept blowing. 1882 
W. H. Stoxe in Grove Dict, Mus. Til. at Fosthoru, a 
small straight brass or copper instrument, varying in length 
from two to four feet, of a bore usually resembling the 
conical bugle more than the trumpet, played hy means of 
a small and sballow-cupped mouthpiece. 

b. atirzé, and Comb., as post-horn band; post- 
horn pond-snail, /Vanorbis corneus, also called 
vam's-horn, from the form of its shell. 

1864 Sara in Daily Ted. 16 July, A post-horn band.. 
performing in some unlicensed place. 1901 Mesto. Gaz. 
16 Dec. 3/1 A good purple dye may also be got from the 
posthorn pond snail. 

Post-horse (pdst,hgis). A horse kept at 
a post-house or inn for the tse of post-riders, or 
for hire for the conveyance of travellers. 

1gaz7 Gaaptner in Pocock Rec. Refi 1. 76 Now unless 
Post-horse serve us we cannot tell how todo, 1533 Tuxe 
Let, to Crontwellin St. Papers Hen. VET, 1. 405 Writinges, 
sent for provision of post horses. 1§7§ In W: H. Turner 
Select. Kee. Oxford (1880) 369 Neither the horses of ye 
Chancellor or Schollers.., nor of their servaunts,..should 
be taken for post horses. 1617 Morvson ffi. su. 61 In 
England.., Post-horses are established at every ten miles or 
thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop after some ten 
miles an hower. a@16a7 Haywaan Zaw. VJ (1630) 100 
That he intended to fly to Iernsey and Wales and Inid 

sthorses, and men, and a boat to that purpose. 1814 
Se Wav. Ixiii, From Edinburgh to Perth he took post- 
horses. 1835 Maravar Offa Podr.iv, With post-horses and 
postilions we posted post haste to Brussels, 

Post-house (pdu'st,haus). Obs. exc. dia’. [f. 
Post 56.2 + House sé.1] 

1. A post office. Obs. or dial. 

1635 Proclamation in Rymer Fadera (1732) X1X. 649/2 
Which Letters to he left at the Post-house or some aie 
House, as the said Thomas Witheringsshall think convenicnt. 
1670 Marvete Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 324, I wrote to you 
two letters, and payd for them from the posthouse here, 
1761 Mas. F. Suertoan Sidacy Bidulph (11. 97 When I go 
into the country a general direction to the post house may 
a 1855 Rostnson Waithy Gloss., Posthouse, the post: 
office. 

+2, An inn or other house where horses are kept 
for the use of travellers; a posting house. Oés, 

1645 Evetyn Diary 28 Jan., We repos'd this night at 
Piperno, in the Post-house without the towne. 171a Lond. 
Gas. No. 5027/5 He alighted at the Post-house to change 
Horses. 1819 Bryson uae 1. citi, They are a sort of post- 
house, where the Fates Change horses. 1833 L. Ritcme 
Wand. by Loire 16 The main rond running past the town.., 
and _the post-house being at a little distance beyond. 

+Posthumary a. Os. = Posruumous. So 

+ Po'sthumate a. 

i6sa Urquuaat Yewed Wks. (1834) 255 He left bebind 
him a posthumary book. 1684 T. Gopparp Plate's Denon 
47 Charyllus, Posthumate Son to Polybita. 

+ Po'sthume, @. and sé, Obs. [a. F. posthume 
adj. (1560 in Godef.), ad. L. post(A)umiuus last, 
latest, posthumous: see Postuumous.] 

A. adj. a. = Postuusious a. Also fig. 


1§91 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v. 953 Two births, two 
deaths, here Nature hath assign'd her, ving a Posthume 
({dead-live) seed behind her. 1659 H. L’Estrance Aliance 
Div. Of. 157 This posthume Apostle. .came late into Christs 
Livery. «1661 Rice Worthies, Cumbld, (1662) 221/1 
Posthume Children born after the death of their Father. 

b. = Posrnumous b. 

1611 B, Jonson in Coryat Cruditics Title-p., In the Posterne 
-.thou shalt find the Posthume Poems of the Authors Father. 
1659 (4ét/e) Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace. 

C, = PosTHUMOUS c. 

1 Kae Bre. Hatt Sat. wv. Charge 23 Oh if m 

could see their Post-hume spight. 1690 Boyt Car, 


soule 
trluoso 


1A) 


i. 21 The posthume State of Man is so dim and uncertain, 

that we find even the greatest Men, among the Heathen, 

speak. .doubtfully [ofit]. 1691 Hevrick Wise. Poenss 35 ‘Vo 

claim The whole World’s Curses and a Post-hume Fame, 
d. Subsequent, residual. rare. 

1662 J. Cuaxncer ban Helmont’s Orfat, 187 That the 
venal bloud..may be made wholly capable to be breathed 
thorow the pores, without a Post-hume or Future remem. 
brance ofa dreg. /8fd. 292 That post-hume and translated 

outy character or impression, doth stick fast by a here- 
diary right. . 

B. sd. a. A posthumous child. Also fg. 

1598 Sytvester De Sartas uw. Sonn. i.14 Our dear Parent 
-.Who..to thy guard his Posthumes did bequeath. 1638 
W. Sctater Sera, Experimental ‘To Rdr, They shew 
themselves in publike but as Posthumes, raised as it were 
out of almost eleven yeares of obscurity. 1692 in JJac/ar- 
lane’s Genealog. Collect, (1goo) 11.142 Sir Thomas Maule... 
Son to Sir Thomas the Posthume. 

b. A posthumous work: cf. Postuusius B. b. 

1631 R. Skene in A. Craige's Rem. 3 This subsequent 
Poésie, the Posthumes of a worthie Penne. 1676 Bear iu 
Phil. Trans. XV. 585 Sir Ken. Digby's Post-hume hath 
great varietie of Metheglins. 

+ Po-sthumed, f//. a. Obs. vare. [fas prec. + 
-ED!,] Rendered posthumous, remaining after death. 

a166r Fourier Worthies (1662) 1. 74 A Stranger..would 
hardly rally my scattered aud posthuimed Notes. 

Posthumeral: sce Post- B, 2. 

+ Posthu:mial, a. Obs. rare—'. = Postuvmors. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas, Corona Ded., All the Post- 
humiall race of that rare Spirit.. Though born, alas ! after 
their Father's death, 

+ Posthu-mian, a. Obs. rare-°, (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr, Posthumian, following or to cone, 
that shall be. , 

Posthumous (pe‘stizmas), a. (sb.) Also 8 
postumous. [f. L. postimus last, late-born, 
posthumous, superl. f. fost after; in late L, written 
posthumus through crroncous attribution to Ares 
the earth, or (as explained by Servius) Asmare to 
bury: see -ous.] Used generally of anything which 
appears after the death of its originator. 

a. Of achild : Born after the death of its father. 

1619 DaumM. or Hawi. Conv. B. Ponson Wks. (1711) 
224 He [Ben Jonson].. was posthumous, being born a 
month after his father’s death, 1677 W. Husbarp Marra- 
tive 2 North-America this posthumous hirth of time. 1709 
Sterce & Appison Satler No. 110 #6 Some Posthumous 
Children, that bore no Resemblance to their elder Brethren. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 574 The statute of King 
William, which puts posthumous children on the same foot- 
ing with children born in the lifetime of their ancestor. 

b. Of a book or writing: Published after the 
death of the author, 

1668 Hare Kolle's Abridgment Pref. ajb, It is a Post- 
humous work, which never underwent the Inst Hand or 
Peusi! of the judicious Author. 1796 Buake Hegre. Peace 
iii, Wks. VILE. 300 What plea..can be alledged, after the 
treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this posthumous 
declaration? 1837-9 Hartam Avést. Lit. (1847) IIT. 207 The 
posthumous volumes appeared in considerable intervals. 

c. Of an action, reputation, etc.: Occurring, 
arising, or continuing after death. 

1608 Be. J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 37 A posthumous, peni- 
tent confession (after the conspirators were most of them 
dead, and almost rotten) of one of the complices themselues, 
1642 Funver /foly § Prof. St. ut. v. 164 For he that was 
buried with the bares of Elisha, by a Posthumons miracle 
of that Prophet, recovered his life by lodging with such a 
grave-fellow. 1736 Butter Azad. 1. 1, Wks. 1874 1. 30 Our 
posthumous life..may not be entirely beginning anew, but 

oing on. 1808 Soutury Lett, to C. W. Williams Wynn 
fi. 50 It was well we should he contented with posthumous 
fame, but impossible to be so with posthumous bread and 
cheese. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr.1. 977 He had begged that 
his body might be hurned without posthumons insults. 

+B. sé. A posthumous child. Ods. rare. 

a1648 Lo. Hervert Life (1886) 23 My brother Thomas 
was a posthumous. .born some weeks after his father’s death, 
1718 9. Sewatt Diary 19 Mar. (1882) 11]. 177 Marry Sam. 
Badcock, a posthumous, and Martha Healy. 

Po'sthumously, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly%.] In 
a posthumous manner, condition, or state; after 
death; after the death of the father or author. 

1783 Adtterdury's Corr. \. 23 note, The ‘Register’ [of 
Bee Kennet] was posthumously published, from his MS. 
Collections, in 1728. 1867 J.B. Davis Thesaurus Crant 
orunt 15 The two latter [ancient Scottish skulls] are post. 
humously distorted. 1884 CAr. Contnew.12 June 8533/4 He 
seems to be even more mischievous posthumously than 
while corporeally present. 

|| Posthumns (pp'stizmds), a. and sé. 
post(h)umus PostauMmous. ] 

A. adj. = Postaumous a. Obs. 

ts9r Lp. Burcntey in Fortescue Papers (Camden) Pref, 7 
Though he he posthumus by his fathers death, being borne 
after. 1660 R. Coxe Yust, Vind. Pref. 5 No man that 
ever was born in the World, which was not a Posthumus 
King, but was born in subjection, not onely to his Parents, 
or as a Servant in a Family. ; 

B. sd. ta. (pl. -i.) A posthumous child. Ods. 

1638 Sie T. Hersear Trav. (ed. 2) 273 He was a poste 
bumns, and the crowne set upon his mothers belly. @ 1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Atan. 1. iv. 109 Tt is as evident that the 
Grandfather and Father and Sou did as really make up a 
multitude,.. though the Father and Son were both Posé- 
Aunti, as if they all bad or did all now exist together. 

b. next. pf. posthuma. Posthumous writings. 
, 1655 Owen Vind. Evang. Wks. 1853 XII. 8 The passages 
intimated are in his fosthuma, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 1. ii. 35, I shall quote some more remarkable Places in 


[L. 


POSTIL. 


Posthuma Fostert. 1905 G. Sampson Keats's Poems Pref., 
Most reprints give the order of Keats's own three volumes 
with Lord Houghton’s posthuma appended. 

Post-hypnotic: sce Posr- B, 1. 

+ Porstic, a. Os. fad. L. posticus hinder, 
posterior, f. post behind; cf. andicus Antic, AN- 
TlaUE.] Hinder, posterior, ‘back ’. 

@ 1638 Merve H'hs. (1672) 237 The lowest and most postick 
mentbers of all. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psexd. Af. at. xvii. 
(1686) 116 The postick and backward position of the fetninine 
Metis in quadrupedes. 1664 BUTLER A/nd. 11.3. 208 A Saxon 

Duke did grow so fat, That Mice..Eat Grots and Laby- 
rinths to dwell in His postick parts without his feeling. 

So + Po'stical a. Ods. 

1657 Vomtixson Aenon's Disp. 421° Two doors; one an 
outward door, the other postical or inward. 

ll Postiche (postzf), a. and sé. [F., adj. ad. 
It. fosticcio counterfeit, feigned :—L. type *fos(é)- 
fieius, f. fos(ejdus placed, jrut.J 

A. adj. a, Counterfeit, artificial. b. Applied 
to an ornament superadded to a finished work of 
sculpture or architecture, csp. when inappropriate. 

1854 THackeray Weweowes 1, xxxi. 306 Sometimes the 
Duchess appeared with these postiches roses, somctimes 
of a mortal paleness. nr 

B. s#. a. An imitation substituted for the real 
thing. b. Counterfeiting. feigning, pretence. 

1876 ‘Outwa' [tuter City ii, Fastidiousness at any rate, 
is very good postiche for modesty. 1885 Mes. Lyx» Lintox 
in Ltfe xviii. (igor) 251, {1] despised with loathing the 
«humbug and postiche of the whole matter. 

Posticous (ppstoi'kos), a. Lot. [f. L. postic-us 
hinder (sce Tostic) + -ous.] Posterior, hinder : 
applied variously to parts of a floweror inflorescence. 

1866 7'reas. Bot.g22 Posticous, turned away from the axis 
of a flower, as some anthers whose dehiscence takes place 
next the petals; also, stationed on that side of a flower 
which is next the axis. 1870 Hooner Stud, / ora 271 Stigma 
obtuse,.. posticous loLe very sinall. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
vi. $6 ed. 6) 253 An anther is Extrorse,i e. turned oulward, 
or Posticous, when it faces toward the perianth. 

|| Posticuam (pestaitkim). dvch. [L. posticunt 
back door, rear of a building (Vitr.}, prop. neut. 
of fostices adj.: sce Postic.] 

a. A back door or gate. b. A portico or 
apartment at the back of an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple, behind the ce//a, and corresponding 
to the Aronaos in front: in Greek called ofistho- 
domos. G. ‘Eccl. A revedos’ (Cent. Dret.), 

1704 J. Marais Lex. Techn. 1, Posticum is the Postern- 
Gate, or Back-door of any Fabrick. 1776 R.CHANvLer raz. 
Greece xiv. 72 1a the sculpture of the posticum.. Theseus 
is distinguished in the same manner. 1820 T. S. Hucuus 
Trav, Stetly |. x. 286 The columns. .helonged either to the 
posticum or pronaos of the temple. 

Postie, variant of Pousti Ods., power. 

+Postify, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Post sdf, 
after crucify.) trans. To fix or nail to a post. 

16aq Gre Foot ont of Snare 29 The naile with which it 
was crucified or rather postified. This my new-coyned 
word fits their new-found Fable. 

Postil (pp'stil), 54. Now only 7st. Forms: 
5 (9) postille, (6 posthill), 6-7 postell, 6-7 
(9) postill, 7 postel, postle, 5- postil. [ME.a. 
F. postille (1357 in Godef.), = It, Py. Aostid/a, 
Sp. fostela, ad. med.L. fostidla a gloss on the 
gospel. Of uncertain origin: Du Cange suggests, 
from the words ‘fost illa (verba textus)’ ‘after 
those (words of the text)’, with which the postil 
may have been introduced. Another suggestion is 
that the word is a dim. of fos/a in sense ‘ page’: 
evidence is wanting. See also Apostir sé.] 

1. A marginal note or comment upon a text of 
Scripture, or upon any passage or writing. 

¢1420 Wyelif's Bible 1V. 686h, Prol. 1 Cor. (MS. Em. Coll. 2), 
A postille here.—Poul wroot this pistil to Corinthis, that ben 
of Acaie [ete.], 1587 in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Conmn. (1872) 
283/2 Pointes of the memoriall..with postils to the same. 
161g Sin R.Cottonin Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
I. 163 The Duke's letter .. answered by way of postle.. 

proposition{s]. «1734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 399 These 
fie lordship had.. titled...‘ peguesnt assertions ', to which 

1 will annex a postil for explanation. 1891 A. M, Earte 
Sabbath in Puritan N. Eng. xii. 166 Tender little memorial 
postils are frequently written on the margins of the pages, 

2. A series of such comments, a commentary or 
exposition ; sfec. an expository discourse or homily 
upon the Gospel or Epistle for the day, read or 
intended to be read in the church service. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 244/1 Mayster Alysaundre .. 
reherseth in bys postillys upon this worde mercy and trouthe 
hane mette togydre. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & Af, (1596) 248/1 
The said Langton also made postils vpon the whole Bible. 
a166r Fuiver Worthies, Northampt. (1662) u. 290 He 
wrote Postills ou the Proverbs, and other Sermons, 1710 
tr. Dufin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 1. wt. 434 He wrote also.. 
some Postils or Homilies on the Gospels. 

b. A book of such homilies. 

1566 Brecon (¢it/e) A new Postil Conteinyng most Godly 
And learned sermons vpon all the Sonday Gospelles. 1605 
Vestry Bas. (Surtees) 141 Item a postell, a Comunion booke, 
asalter. 1888 Sibdiotheca Sacra Jan. 1 36 The old prayer- 
books and the old Lutheran postils were still frequently used. 

3. aitrib. and Cont. 

a 1635 Sinces Bowels Of. ili. Wks. 1859 II. 40 Too much 
curiosity is loathsome and postill-like and calleth the mind 


too much from the kernel to the shell. a 1679 cs Goopwin 
-2 


POSTIL. 


in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. xl. 7 Rejected, us being too 
like a postil gloss. rzae Stavre L£ceé, Afewt. 111, xii. 120 
April 30 [1554] began the postil mass at St. Paul's, at five 
a clock in the morning every day. ; 

+ Postil, v. Obs. [a. obs. F. postél(/er (15th c. 
in Godef.), ad. med. L. postil/are (1243 Trivet in Du 
Cange), f. posti/fa Postin s6. See also Arostin v.] 

1. ¢vans. To make or write comments on, or 
marginal notes in; lo comment upon, annotate. 

1460 Carcaave Chron. (Rolls) 154 Hewe a cardinal of the 
order of Prechoures, that postiled al the Bible. 1609 Brece 
(Douay) £.xod. xx. Comm., Melancthon postilling the first 
Precept, sayth: Papistes invocate Sainctes, and worship 
Images. 1622 Bacon /fen. V7 211 Insome places Postilled 
in the Margent with the Kings hand. 1872 J. E. B. Mayor 
in Jrut. Philo. 290 Schoolmasters and undergraduates, 
who..are necustomed to ‘ postil ' their lexicons. 

2. intr, To write comments. 

@1529 SkEtton Col. Cloute 755 To postell upon a kyry. 
1617 Hates Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 19 That vein of postilling 
and allegorising on Scripture, which for a long time had 
prevailed inthe Church, : 

Postilion, postillion (pesti‘lyen). Also 
6-7 postillon, 7 postilian. [a. I. postillon 
(1538 in Godef.;, ad. It. postiglione ‘a postilion, 
a postes guide, a forerunner’ (Florio), f. It. posta 
Post 56.2 + -ig/fone, compound suffix (cf. verneed- 
ton); so Sp. postition, Pg. postithie.} 

+1. (See quots.) Oés. 

1591 Percivate Sf. Dict., Postitéon, a postillon, a guide 
for a post, dux praccursoris, 1611 Corce., Pestition, 5 
Postillon, Guide, Postes hoy. 1658 Pinus, Postid/on, 
(French) a Post's guide, or fore-runner. 

tb. fg. A forerunner. Ods. 

21586 Stoney dA readia m. (1891) 318 But when he strake, 
. his arme scemed still a postillion of death. 1647 FaxsHawe 
tr. Pastor Fido. i. 11 Scest thou yon Star of such excelling 
hew, Ihe Suns Postillion ? 

+ 2. One who rides a post-horse, a post-boy; 
a swift messenger. Oés. 

1616 ButLoKxar Aug. Exfpos., Postition, x speedy poste or 
messenger. 1678 Loud. Gaz, No. 1281/4 It is now four 
days since any Vessel, Post or Postillion came from Ghent 
to Bruges. 1708 /éid. No. 4464/6 The Postillion of Ghent 
is just now arrived, with Letters to Mr. de Caris, 

fg. €1645 Hower Leté. (1650) 1. To Rdr., [bose wing’d 
Postillions tbat can fly, From the Antartic to the Artic sky. 
foid. 1. viii. 24 Those swift Postillions my thoughts find you 
out daily. 685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 160 These ure 
the Postillions of life, who to the swift motion of time, add 
the rapidity of their own minds. 

3. One who rides the near horse of the leaders 
(or formerly sometimes, each of the riders of the 
near horses) when four or more are used in a car- 
riage or post-chaise ; ¢esf. one who rides the near 
horse when one pair only is used and there is no 


driver on the box. 

1623-33 Frerener & Sutarey Wight. MWValker u. iii, Thou 
shalt have horses six, and a postilion. 1632 Massincer 
City Madan u. ii, Drawn by six Flanders mares, my 
coachman, grooms, Postillion, and footmen. 1771 N. 
Nicuotts Corr. w. Gray (1843) 118 The Varmouth coach, 
when it has gone at all, has gone with eight horses and four 

ostilions. 18:2 WetLincron in Gurw. Desf. VIII. 286 

he account of the rations issued to the post horses and 
mules, and postillions. 1881 Besant & Rick Capi. of 
Flect 11.173 They called aloud to the postilions to stop 
the horses. 

ig. 1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, J/use i, Let the Postilion 
Nature mount, and let The Coachman Art be set. 

4. (transf. from 3.) See quot. 

1888 Goopr Aimer, Fishes 8 The use of supplementary 
floats, or ' postillions',..to keep the line from sinking. 

5. = postilion-basque: see 6. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as postilion harness, saddle, 
whip; postilion-wise adv.; in recent use applied 
to female costume imitating that of a postilion, as 
postilion-basgue, -belt, -tab, etc. 

1676 W. Peawict Despatches (Camden) 31: They. .tore 
all his eloaths off, and with two postilion whips scurged him 
. severely. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2473/4 A Postilion Saddle 
of black Leather. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) IL. 153 
A postillion. harness is the same expence as either the 
postillion or wheel harness of the other sort. 1840 Diekexs 
Barn, Rudge \ix, One of them..sat postillion-wise upon the 
near horse. 1890 Cevt. Dict., Postilion-basgue, a woman's 
basque baving its skirt cut at the back into short square 
tabs or econt-tails, after the fashion of a postilion'’s coat. 
Postilion-beit, a leather belt with a large buckle, worn by 
ladies about 1860. 1904 Daily Chron, 2 Jan, 8/4 The 
postilion tabs at the back of the bodice. /dsd, 28 May 8/4 
The corslet belt, with postillion back. 

llence Posti-lioned, postill-(-yand) @., provided 
with or ridden by a postilion; Posti‘l(I)ioness, a 
female postilion; Posti-lionize v. ¢ravs., to pro- 
vide with a postilion, or to ride as a postilion. 

1809 in Spirit Pub, Frais. XIII. 165 Then spank nwa 
drives 1,,. with my six greys (postilionized) against all 
Engiand] 1858 B. Tayvtor North. Trav, xxxv. 378 At 
Vik..we parted with the postillioness and with our fee of 
Ketutbo. 1879 Daily News 25 Nov. 5/6 Lord Rosebery,.. 
driving down in an open barouche drawn by four magnificent 
horses, daintily postillioned. 

+ Postillary, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. *fo- 
stillari-us (Du Cange has fostillarizm as sb.), f. 
postiila PosmL+-ous.) Of the nature of a ‘postil’. 

1653 Hammonn Paraphr. N. 7. Advt, Purposely abstaining 
from..all postillary observations. 


Po'stillate, v. vere. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
postillare: see PosTiL v, and -ATE3,] = Postit v. 
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1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 235 Hewe frere of the | 
ordre Precheours..whiche postillate alle the bible [gui totas 
bibtian postitfavit), and compilede grete concordances on 
the bible. 21864 C. Knicnt (Webster), ‘l'racts .. which 
belonged to George IT] andin a few instances are postillated 
by his own hand, 1864 D. P. Kipper //omtleties iv. 95 
With the..Reformation both the idea and the practice of 
postillating were superseded by evangelical preaching. — 

+b. ‘Formerly, To preach by expounding 
Scripture, verse by verse, in order’ (Webster 1847). 

Hence Postilla‘tion, the writing of postils. 

1847 Weester, Postidlation, exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 1864 /0id.. Postif/ation, the act of postillating. 

Postillator (pe'stileiter). Also 4 -our. [a. | 
med.L. postilldtor, agent-n. £, postilldre: see PosTIL | 
v. and -on,] = nest. 

3382 Wycuir /'ro/. 58 Myche sharpliere und groundiiere 
than manie late postillatouris, eithir expositouris, han don. | 
16:3 Speuman De now Temer. Eccl, (1846) # Great Hugo 
Cardinalis, the first Postillator of the Bible. 1892 R. C. 
Jesnins in Ardaol. Cant. VIIL. 64 The Postillator on the 
‘Summa ' of St. Raymond. 

+ Po'stiller. Os. Also 6 postilar, 7 
postillar, -iler, -eller. ([f. Posrin a. + -ER}. 
Cf. OF. fostilleur (1478 in Godef.).] One who 
makes or writes a ‘ postil’ or ‘ postils’; a com- 
mentalor, annolator, expositor. 

3526 Pilger, Pref. (W. de W. 1531) 138 Vet, after our 
postilars, he came agayne at y* passyon of our sayd Jord. 
r6r2 T. Tavior Cowon. Fetus 1.7 Not drawne out of the 
poysoned puddles of Popish Friers, or postillars. z6az 
S. Warp Lie of Faith 99 Subtilties of School-men, sentences 
and conceits of Postilers, 166a Hissert Body Div. 1. 216 
Shepherds (as the Roman postellers observe) must have three 
things, 1. scrip. 2. staffe. 3. whistle. 

“| Error for prsfoler, PISTLER. 

1891 St. J. Fyawuirt in Colleges of Oxford 307 A gospeller 
and a postiller (Bible-clerk), eight singing clerks. 

+ Posti‘llian, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. med.L. fo- 
stilla; see Posti. and -14N.] That writes postils. 

3627 Perrot 7ithes 45 They would censure a poore 
Postillian Divine that should goe about to call into question 
the faithfulnes of Ployden. 

Postillion: sec PostTinion. 

+ Porstillism, Ods. rare—'. [f. Postin +-15é.} 
A production of the nature ofa ‘ postil’ or comment. 
So + Povstillize v. = VosTIL v 

1622 SyDENHAM Servt. Sod. Occ. (1637) HI. 97 Uf we can 
fleyle down the transgressions of the times by some few 
stolne Postellismes. 1691 Woop «1th. O.von. 1. 9 Besides his 
postillizing the whole Doctrine of Duns Scotus. 

Postin: see POsTEEN. 

Posting (pou'stin), vi/. 5.1 [f. Posr vt + 
-InG).] The action of Post z.1 in various senses. 

I. 1. + The dispatching of letters, etc.. by a 
messenger riding ‘ post’ (oés.). b. Travelling by 
means of relays of horses. ¢@. The keeping of post- 
horses, -vehicles, etc., as a business. 

e15sgo R. Hatt Life of Hisher Mf. 42b, Then wanted no 
posting of letters betweene y® kinge and y® ambassadors. 
y6xr Sreep /fist, Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiii. (1623) 1128 Betwixt 
whom were such posting of letters, such speeding to and 
fro. 1653 R, Sanvers /’hystogn. 157 They (persons] will be 
prompt, and fit for posting. 2790 Catu. M. Gaanam Let?, 
Educ 141 Posting on the continent is now so much the 
fashion, as often to oblige a man of fortune to repent his 
tour, in order to gratify his family. 1840 Penny Cyc. XVIII. 
439/2 Posting continues in most countries to be carried on 
hy the state, whieh retains the monopoly of supplying post- 
horses, and..of forwarding mails and diligences.  /éfd. 
460/: Between Vienna and Pesth there is..an independent 
posting establishment, the speculation of peasants who drive 
their own horses, and called ‘Bauern post’. /bid. 460/2 
‘The great superiority of English over foreign posting [shows] 
that..open competition in tbis trade is preferable to a 
oe monopoly and control. Mod. Hotel Advt, 

osting in all its branches. 


+2. Speedy travelling: hastening, haste, hurry. 

rs89 Warner Ald, Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 149, I say, that 

Beautie beggeth if by pees it be got. | 1599 T. M[ovret] 
Sttkwormes 12 Whereat the fearefull maide in posting flung 
.- Into a secret caue. 163a Litucow 7¥az. 1x. 500 All the 
Gold of the Kingdome, is daily Transported away with 
spe osting for Court. 

. The dispatching or conveying of letters and | 
other postal matter throngh or by the post office; | 
the putting of a letter, etc., into the charge of the 
post office, or into a post-office letter-box. 

1871 M. Coutins A/rg. & Merch. 1. v. 176 [He] showed 
her the way to the post-office, and gave her, information as 
to the hours of posting. 1884 dct 47 & 48 Vict. c. 76 § 19, (2) 
The due posting of a postal packet. 1900 Datly News 
13 June 6/7 Late fee posting ut pillar-boxes. .is to be with- 
drawn on the r8th inst. age 

II. +4. The transferring (of responsibility, etc.) 
to another. Also with off, over. Ods. 

a@xsor H. Suitu Servs, (1866) I. 236 There will be such 
n posting off of sin, that never a one will be found guilty. 
16:6 Surre. & Maru. Country Farime 3 Manifested by 
deed of Indenture, or posting ouer of the charge to another. 
ray Hieron Jiés. 1]. 320 A shamelesse excusing of euill, 
with a posting it ouer vnto God. 

5. Book-keeping. The carrying of an entry from 
the journal or other auxiliary book into the 
ledger; the formal entry of an item in a book of 

| 


aeconnts ; the bringing of account books up to date. 
, 1682 ScarLert Exchanges 38 In the posting of the same 
into his great Book, or Leidger, the Forreign Coynes must 
be duely exprest. 1745 De Foe'’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) 
I. xxxi. 323 There is no posting the books on a death-bed. 


POSTLE. 


1849 Farese Com. Class-dk 111 In order to prove the 
correctness of the Postings to the Ledger. 1850 Plan for 
Ch. Hist. Soc. 9 What they chiefly want is what..com- 
mercial men call ‘ posting up’. 

III. 6. atérz+. and Comé. : in sense 1, as posting 
carriage, establishment, house, inn; in sense 3, as 
posting box, clerk; posting-belt, a broad leather 
or other belt worn by postilions or post-hoys. 

1937 Aled. Ess. & Observ. 1V.61 Our Patient..was desired 
to wear a posting Belt, with proper Compresses upon the 
Place where the Wound had been, for some time,..that upon 
any violent Motion a //ernia might be prevented, 1836 
Diexens Sk, Boz, Wingtebury Duel, The Winglebury Arms 
. .is the principal Inn of Great Winglebury—the commereial 
inn, penal and exeise-office. 1844 — Afart. Chuz. 
xx, They had a posting suriake at the porch. 1876 T. 
Harvy Ethedberta (1890) 354, 1 think the best posting- 
house nt this end of the town is Tempett’s. 1893 Scot? 
Leadir 12 June 2/1 Posting Establishment Complete. 1895 
Daily News 31 May 3/6 The branch and sub-offices at which 
the posting boxes are continuously open. 1899 A. H. 
Savce Larly Israel v, 160 Carriage roads were constructed 
with posting inns at intervals along them. 

Posting, 7/562 [f. Post v.2+-1nel] The 
action of Post v,.* in various senses: sfec. 

1. The mooring of a vessel te a post. Also attrid. 
as fosting-dues. 

1868 Excter & Plymoxth Gaz. 13 Mat., Paying a small 
sum to the owner for ‘posting '—that was for tying up the 
vessels to a post. /éfd., He paid posting dues twenty-six 
years ago to Mr. Chapple, but aot since. Harbour dues 
were paid to Mr. Chanter, Lord of the Manor of Northam. 

2. The action of fixing a placard, notice, ete. on 
a post, ete, or of making anything public by this 
means; public advertisement by posters. 

1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fy. Parnass. 1. 
xl. (1674) 54 The very night after the posting up of this 
defrince. 1701-3 (¢it/e'of MS.) A Book of Postings and Sale 
of the Forfeited and other Estates and Interests in Ireland, 
31850 Ht. Martineau //ist. Peace 11. 1v. ix. 41a The people 
would not permit the posting of notices of arrears. 1862 
Boston Pranscr, 22 Aug. 1/2 1s there no way of protection 
against the posting of bills ahout our city? ° 

b. atérib, and Comb. as posting-business ; 
posting-bill, a placard: = PosTER® 2. 

180a .Vava/ Chron. VIII. 436 Posting bills have been put 
up.., offering a bounty. 1884 IWVest, Jorn, News 30 Aug. 
we Particulars will appear in posting bills. 1889 Padé 
Mail G. 23. Jan. 3/1 It is now ten years ago since the 
picture posting business was first reduced no. only to an 
art but almost to a science, 

Posting, vé/. 56.3 and 4: see Post v.3 and 4. 


Posting (pdwstin), 7/7 a. [f. Post vl + 
-1NG 2,] hat posts; swift, speedy, rapid ; hasty, 
hurrying, fleeting. 

Posting fever, sweat, the sweating sickness, sudor angls- 
canus, of which several epidemics occurred 1481-1551. 

€1§53 in Strype Lect, A/ent. (1721) INI. vit 72 ‘The postin 
sweat, that posted from town to town thorow England, an 
was named ‘stop-gallant’. 1575 KR. B, Appius & Virginia 
Dj, With posting speede, to Court I do repaire. 1631 Biste 

Transl. Pref 10 Raihe: did we run over the worke with 
that posting haste that the Septuagint did. 1642 Gavnen 

Three Serm, 26 A few posting and perfunctory prayers. 
1718 Prior Solano. 8a7 This only object of my real care, 

..In some few posting fatal hours is hurled From wealth. 
x89: Creicuton Hist. Epidemics I. 276 Like dengue, in- 
fluenza, and others of the ‘ posting ‘ fevers of former time. 

Hence Po'stingly aav., hastily, hurriedly. 

31636 East or Cork in Liswore Papers (1888) Ser. 1. TIT. 
259, 1 could neuer see that [paper]..neither can I remember 
the contents of it, it was so postingly read over vnto me. 

Postique (pgst@k), a. fapp. by-form of Pos- 
TICHE.} = Posticue A, b. 

3727-41 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., In architecture, &c., an 
ornament of sculpture is said to be fostigue, when it is 
superadded after the work itselfis done. The word is formed 
from the Italinn, fosciccio, added. A table of marble, or 
other matter, is also said to be fostigue, when it is incrustated 
in a decoration of architecture, &c. 

Postischial: see Post- B. 2. 

Postjacent (pést)dzesént), a. [f L. post 
(Post- B. 2)+1. jacént-em lying: cf. adjacent.) 
Lying behind ; posterior. . 

3878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 455 A defensive 
=e which extends over the postjacent branchial 
elefts, 

Porstjudice. sonce-wd. [f. Post- A. 1b, after 
prejudice.) (See quot.) So Porstjudiced a. 

1886 Ruskin Preterita I. vi. 174 Hence what people call 
my prejudiced views of things,—which are, io fact, the exact 
contrary, namely, post-jndiced. 1905 G. K. CresTEKTON 
R. Browning v. 115 Prejudice is not so much the great 
intellectual sin as a thing whicb, we may call, to coin a 
word, ' postjudice’, not me bias before the fair trial, but 
the bias that remains after. 

+Post-knight. Ods. [f. Post s5.1+ Knicut 
5é.] = KNIGHT OF THE POST, a notorious perjarer. 

1594 Merry Knack to know Knave Dj, Why, | haue bene 
a post knight in Westminster this xii. year. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) Praise Hempsced Wks, 1, 73/2 The sixt a post- 
knigbt, that for fiue groats gaine Would sweare, an for 
foure groats forsweare 't agnine. 

Postlapsarian, etc.: see Post- B. 1, A. Ib. 

+Po-stle. Oss. Forms: 1 postol, 3 (Orm.) 
posstell, 3-6 postel, postle, 4 postyll, Sc. -ule, 
4-5 -il, -ill(e, -ele, 6 -elle. [OE. foséol, aphetic 

form of afostol, AVOSTLE.] = APOSTLE. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 10 Da odre..ewedun Sas 
to dam postolum. ¢ 1200 Oris 5186 Cristess posstell, 
Sannt Johan, 13.. Cursor Jf. 20928 (Edin.) Sipin he com 


POSTLESS. 


to postlis state [Gétd. postil]. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
(Vachor) 1552 Thesus his postulis xij ymang. 1377 LANGL. 
P. Pl. B. xv. 159 Suffreth my postles in pays & in pees 
gange. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aysmon x. 272 By saynt 
peter the postle. 1533 More Afod. 149h, Ve postle maye 
make some bysshoppes amonge the new brethern. 

Postle, variant of Postin, Oés. 

Postless (psstlés), a. nonce-wd. [f Post sé. 
+ -LESs.] Without a postal service. 

1885 Mas. Innes in Athenanm 12 Dec. 764 A return to 
our. .doctorless, bookless, milkless, postless, and altogetber 
confortless jungle. 

Post-like: see Post sé.) and 2. 

Postliminary (péost)li-minari), a. [f. L. post 
after + dimen, dintin- vhreshold + -ary !; but in 
sense 1 associated with PosTLIMINIUM. 

The etymological derivatives of L. fostliminium are 
postliminiar, -tary, -iate, -iation, -ious; and those of L. 
post + limen (opposed to preliminary, etc.), postliniinary’, 
dminate, -linunation, -Liminonus. But in some cases erro. 
neous tse confuses the two series, and exchanges the senses.] 

1. erron. Pertaining to or involving the right of 
postliminium ; postlimiuiary. 

1702 Wooororre Daniel's 7o Hecks Ep, Aijb, I trust, 
‘twill not be long e're the Jews theinselves shall return to 
their Postliminary Right. 1807 Wranawam Serm, Transl. 
Script, 21 Admitted to the postliminary perception of her 
inalienable rights. 1860 Woorsey /atrod, [uternat. Law 
$ 145.333 Tbe rights and obligation of a state restored in 
this postliminary way. 

2. Subsequent: opposed lo preliminary. 

3826 Scotr IWoodst. xvi. note, The rereesupper was a 
postliminary banquet,..which made its appearance at ten 
oreleven. 1827 — ¥rnd. 23 May 1. 396, 1 found I had auis- 
laid_a number of the said postliminary affair. 

+ Postliminate, v. [fas prec. + -ATE3.] 
trans, To place behind, or in a subsequent place. 

1690 [see PosTLIMINiATE v. 2, quot. 1659]. 

+ Postlimina‘tion. 04s. =PosTLiMiniation. 

16s5 1. L'Estrance Chas. / 45 An order that nothing 
should he transacted in their House, untill the Earl of 
Arundel were restored: upon which instantly ensued the 
Earls postlimination and readmittance. 

+ Postliminiage. Oés. rare—°. 
-AGE.] = PosTLIsUuNy. 

166: Buount Glossogy (ed. 2), Postlimtiniage.., a return 
of one who was thought to be dead, and so restored to his 
house, not by going over the thresbold, but by making a 
hole in the valk 

+ Postliminiar, « Os. rave—'. ff. L. 
postlimini-um + -an'] Of, pertaining to, or in 
accordance with the law of PosTLIMIN1uM. 

168: Hattywewn A/elampr. 70 It may be said, that..the 
Soul may be rapt from tbis Terrestrial Body, and carried 
to remote and distant places, from whence she may make a 
Postliminiar return. 

Postlimi-niary, ¢. rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY1,] A more etymological form of Post- 
LIMINARY in sense I. 31882 in Ocuvie (Annandale). 

+ Postliminiate, v. Obs. [f as prec. + 
ATE 3,] 

1. évans. To allow to return from banishment. 

1655 H. L'Estrance Chas. / 2 The bopes tbat. .his Brother 
should be postliminiated and restored to his inheritance 
of the Palatinate. 1659 — Addiance Div. Off 25 Just cause 
to wish either those Apocryphals postliminiated again, or 
others of the Canon to succeed them. 

2. erron. for POSTLIMINATE. 


PosTLiMINARY.) 

1659 H. L’Estaance Alliance Div. Off. 303 It may seem 
a wonder why..this Communion Order is postliminiated 
led. 1690 postliminated] into that Burial Office. 

Hence t+ Postliminia‘tion, restoration to civic 


rights and privileges ; reinstatement. Ods. rare—), 
1659 I. L'Estaance Adviance Div. Of; 323 His post- 
liminiation gave bim liberty to approach no nearer the Altar 
then the Cancellum, as 

Postliminious (pésst)limitnies), a. [f as 
prec. + -ous.] 

1. Of or pertaining to postliminium. rare, 

1656 Buovnt Glossogr., Postliminious, pertaining to the 
return of one, who was thought to be dead, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been alienated, or lost. 

2. erroz, Done or contrived subsequently ; subse- 
quent; = PosTLiminovus 2. (See PosTLiMinary.) 

1684-5 Soutn Sern: (1697) 1. 337 They are forced..to 
strike in with tbings as they fall out, by post-liminious after- 
applications of them to their purposes. F. Prowpen 
(2ét7c) A Postliminious Preface to the Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland. r805 W. Tavior in Anz. Rev. HI. 
268/: The large work..to wbich this pamphlet, with Irish 
aptness, is entitled a Postliminious preface. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. X1X. 396 Every reel has a kiss by way of introduction 
and postliminious preface. 1850 L, Hunt Axutobiog. T1. 
xiv. 146 Mr. Holme Sumner,.told the House of Commons 
that my room had a view over the Surrey bills.. .I could not 
feel obliged to him for this postliminious piece of enjoyment. 

{| Postliminium (péustliminidm). [L. pose- 
limintume a return ‘behind one’s threshold’, f. post, 
Posr- B. 2 + dimen, -in- threshold.) In Rowman 
Law, The right to return home and resume one’s 
former privileges: = PosTLIMINY. 

[1612 J. Cuampervain in Crt. & Times Fas. I (1848) 1. 146 
Being .. called in question, post-diminio [ab/. =‘by tee 
limininm ‘}, for tbe powder treason.] 1638 Curtiincw. Aelig. 
Prot. 1.iit § 28, 141 The Church... afterwards, as it were by 
the law of Postliminium, hath restored their Authority and 
Canonicalnesse unto them: 1669 in Evelyn's Corr. (1852) IIT. 
219 At my postliminium, all my hope and ambition was to 
exchange a shilling for three groats. 1809 Adi. Rew. XIN. 


[f. as next + 


(See note s.¥. 
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440 The amnestied emigrants .. enjoy... but little of the 
benefits of Aostliminiun:. 18975 Poste Gains t. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 110 Postliminium is the recovery of rights by a 
person returned from captivity, or the recovery of rights 
over a person or thing recovered from hostile possession. 

Postliminous (postlitminas), 2. [f L. post 
after + dimzent, -in- threshold + -ovs.] 

+1. erron. Of or pertaining to postliminium ; 
= Posriimisious 1, Olds. rare. (See note s.v. 
PoStTLIMINARY.) 

1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. 213 Fearing that by a post- 
liminous way something sbould bee re-annexd both to 
Church and Crowne, : 

2, Subsequent; of the nature of an appendix; 
= PostLiMinary 2: opposed to prediminary, 

1714 R. Finves Pract. Disc. 1. 38 This, if 1 may so 
speak, is only a postliminous way of sinning. 1855 Lo. 

AMPBELL tn £d/¢ (1881) IT. 338 That he [Macaulay) should 
thence give a postliminons sketch of subsequent English 
history to correspond with the preliminary sketch, prior to 
the reign of James IT. ; : tie 

Postliminy (poust)limini). [Anglicized form 
of Postuiminivsn.] In Xow. Law, The right of any 
person who had been banished or taken captive, to 
assume his former civic privileges on his return 
home. Ilence, in /uéerza/. Law, The restoration 
to their former state of persons and things taken 
in war, when they come again into the power of 


the nation to which they belonged. 

1658 Pritus, Postiininie, the return of one, who was 
thought to be dead. [ed 1678 adds, also a return from Exile 
or Captivity.] 1860 Wootsey /utrod. internat. Lai § 143. 
331 «As to limit of place modern peste takes effect only 
within the territory of the captor or his ally. 186s J. Rent 
Comm, Amer. Law (1873) 1. v. 109 Movables are not 
entitled, by strict rules of the laws of nations, 10 the full 
benefit of postliminy, unless [etc.]. 1875 Poste Galus 1. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 223 If he returned from captivity his will 
reacquired validity by the operation of postliminy. 

Post-line: see Post sé. and 3. 

Postlude (psstlizd). AZus. [f. Post- A. 1b 
+ L. liadus play, on analogy of predude, inter- 
dude; so mod.L. postliidium.| A concluding piece 
or movement played at the end of an oratorio or 


the like; a concluding voluntary. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 460 The prelude and the 
postlude, in which he has enveloped Handel, are his own, 
1866 Encen Nat. AZus. viii. 279 This is sung to the follow- 
ing tune, in which the instruments have after each verse a 
little postlude of three or four bars. 1891 Sat. Kew, 17 Oct. 
441/2 The ‘ postiude ‘ of the chorus. 

o'stly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Post sb.2+-L¥2.] 
By or in the post. 

19757 Mas. Gatrritu Let. Henry & Frances (1767) 1V. 244, 
I..am almost tempted to write to you tbere, instead of 
EE mine to pass you by, as they do, fos/Zy, at present. 

Postman! (péustmén).  [f. Posr 54.2 + 
May 56.1] 

1. A bearer or carrier of letters or other postal 
matter: @. orig, A couricr who rode ‘post’. b. 
Now, One who delivers letiers, etc., sent throngh 
the post, or collects them from the letter-boxcs, 
receiving offices, etc. ; a letter-carrier. 

1529 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V. 383 David Mullray 
usher of the kitchen door, John Anderson, postman [etc.]. 
1600 Child-Marriages 179 Receiued one packquet..to he 


. conveyed by the poste to Sir Roberte Cecill; which was, 


presentley vppon the receipt thereof, deliucred to the post- 
man to be conveyed accordingly. 1621 QuARLES L£sther 


' viii, By speedy Post men were the Letters sent. 1758 


in Howell State Trials 1371, I received every one of these 
letters from the postman of the walk. 1783 JoHuNson 
23 Mar. in Boswell, 1 may as well make a present to the 
postman who brings mea letter. 1785 Crappe Vewspaper 
269 We..wait till the post-man brings the packet down, 
1835 Manavat Pirate v, That's the postman’s knock. 
1839 THackEray Jlajor Gahagan iii, As every twopenny 
postman knows. 1882 *Ourva’ Maremma vii, The postman 
came over the plains..very irregularly to Santa Tarsilla, 
goo Westm, Gas. 6 Feb. 10/1 In the Franco-German war,.. 
pigeons did excellent service, and on the Continent experi- 
ments with these postmen of the air are going on contiaually. 

ce. Comb., as postman-like adj. and adv. ; post- 
man-pigeon, the carrier pigeon. 

1832 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. v. (1863) 410 More sins 
than I can remember, of forgetfulness, irregularity, and all 
manner of postman-like faults, xgor AJfunsey's Alag. 
XXV. 421/1 In his home life, the postman pigeon is most 
exemplary. Ile is a faithful husband and a fond father. 

+2. A newsman, a news-writer. Ods. 

The Postman was the name of a newspaper c1700: cf. 
Spectator No. 1 P 5, ete. 

3700 Pepys Corr. 12 Apr., You want..some news: theres 
fore let me he your postman, and tell you that the State 
has been for some time under no small convulsion in Par- 
liament. 1709 Avoison Jatler No. 18 p 6, 1 mean the 
News Writers of Great Britain, whether Post-Men or Post- 
Boys, or by what other Name or Title soever dignified or 
distinguished. 4 

+ Postman 2. Oés. [Of doubtful composition: 
possibly allied to Post-KNIGuT, or KNIGHT OF THE 
post, and poed of the post: see Post sb.1 2.] app. 
A hireling writer of libels or scurrilous falsehoods. 
_ 1599 Sanovs Europa Spee. (1632) 9: These men in black- 
ing the lives and actions of the Reformers, have partly 
devised matter of..notorious untruth..; partly suborned 
other Postmen to compose their Legends, that afterwards 
they might cite them in proofe to the world as approved 
authors and histories. 

+ Postman, Oés. exc. “ist, [f. Post 6,1 + 


POSTMASTER. 


Man 56.1] A barrister in the Court of Exchequer 
who had precedence in motions except in Crown 
business, till the Exchequer was merged in the 
Queen’s Bench Division: the name was derived 
from the post, the measure of length in excise 
cases, beside which he took his stand. Cf. TeuBMay. 

1768 BLacnstoxt Cow. IM. iii. 28 sargin, In the Court 
of Exchequer two of the most experienced barriste:s, called 
the postman and the tubman (from the places in which they: 
sit) have alson precedence in motions. 1882 Da/ly News 
15 Dec. 2/1 The last of the postmen was Mr, Charles Hall, 
Q.C., Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G.g Aug. 6/1 Sir R. Webster. .was called to the bar 
(Lincoln's Inn) in 1868, held the obsolete posts of ‘tubman * 
of the Court of Exchequer 1872-74, and ‘postman "1874-73, 
and took silk in 1878. 

Postmark, sé. [f Post 54.2 + Manx sé.!] 
A mark officially impressed upon letters or other 
postal packages for various purposes; formerly 
esp. one bearing the name of the office at which 
the letter was posted, with the words ‘paid’ or 
‘unpaid’, and the amount of postage; later also, 
a mark used to deface or obliterate the postage 
stamp ; now, usually a mark giving the place, date, 
and hour of dispatch, or of the arrival of the mail, 
in the former case serving also to deface the 
postage stamp, or combined with a special oblitera- 
tion-mark for that purpose. 

Marks for various other purposes (e.g. to indicate defi- 
cient prepayment) are still im occasional use ; sce the work 
cited in quot. 1398. 

1678 frial of lreland, vtec. 47 Mr. Oates. .the Post mark 
npon it was but Two-pence, to be paid for it. 1800 Mia. 

ERVEY Wourtray fan. (1.94 He received a letter from 
Henry, without ¢ither date or postemark, 1830 Maxrvat 
Ning's Ow xiv, The post-emark is Plymouth, 1839 Lapv 
Morcan Antodiag. p. vii, [Letters] with their old horrible 
postmarks of two-and-sixpence and two-and-tenpence (which 
now wauld be a penny a head). 1891 Sauces 7. Murray 
I. xiv, 344 Letter. .dated..z6th December, 1314. though the 
post-mack shows it was not delivered until the rth of 
January, 1815. 1898 J. H. Dantets \¢it/e) AN Ilistory of 
British Postmark. Ilustrated. /é:d. 5 In 1680 William 
Dockwra started in London the first Penny Post, und he is 
also credited with the introduction of postmiarks, (but) ] have 
entire letters containing undoubted marks impressed by the 
General Post fifteen years previously. féze. 35 The intro- 
duction of postage-stamps took place on May 6th, 1840. 
The postmark used to cancel the stamp is known as the 
Alaltese Cross. This was used throughout Great Britain and 
lreland until 1844. /é#2, 2 ‘he collecting of postmark» is 
gradually gaining ground as a pursuit. 

Postmark, vz. [f. prec. sb.] /rans. To mark 
with the post-office stamp, esp. that showing place 
and date of posting. Almost always in pass. Hence 
Po'stmarked ff/. a.; Po'stmarking zé/, 5d. 

1916 Admiralty Notice in Lond. Gaz. No. 5436/3_4 
Letter without Date, but Post mark'd, the 24th of this In- 
stant May. 1813 M. Curter in Zi, ete. (1888) 11. 317 
Your favor of February 3d (but postmarked the 18th. 1859 
Regul. PO, Department, Washington U.S. § 397 The 
use of the office dating or post-marking stamp as a cancel- 
ing instrument is prohibited. 1883 F. M. Crawrorn Dr. 
Claudius i.9 The envelope..was post-narked ‘ New York’. 

Postmaster ! (péu'stmastar).  [f Post 56.* + 
Master sé.1: =15the. L. wagister postartum, obs. 
¥. mative de postes, It. maestro delle poste, Ger. 
postmeister (in 1491 Francis de Taxis, who super- 
intended the Imperial mails, called himself fos¢- 
matster).) 

1. +a. orig. A master of the posts; the officer 


+ who had the charge or direction of the post- 


messengers, whose office gradually developed into 
that of PosTMASTER GENERAL, q.v. tb. In the 
17th and 18th ¢c., The post-office servant at cach of 
the stations or slages of a post-road, whose primary 
duty it was to carry the mails to the next stage, 
and subsequently, to receive and deliver or send 
out the letters for his own town or district ; orig. 


| called Post (s6.2 1); in 1668 deputy postmaster. C. 
| Now, The person who has official charge of a post 


office, and the superintendence of all postal business 


there transacted. 

a. 1533 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 210 Whilst T have 
no postis at my command,..1 do my dwte in wrytynge & 
spende monney to send my lettyrs to th’ Emperours post- 
mastir. (1516 Francis pe Taxis (the Emperor's Postmaster) 
Let. to Brian Tuke 23 Mar. (Lett. & Pap, Hen. VIT, TH. 
1698), [addressed] Magistro Domino meo Brianno Tuke, 
Magistro Postarum, Londini. 1545 Patent ffen. VIil in 
Rep. Secret Comm. P.O. (1844) 33 Officinam Magistri 
Nunciorum, Cursorum, sive postarum. 1567 Patent Edis. 
ibid. 34 Officinam Magistri Nunciorum et Cursorum, com- 
muniter vocatam Postarum. 1572 /éid., Thomas Randolphe 
esquier, Maister of the Postes.) 1574-5 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Ree. Oxford (1880) 376 Item, payed for charges 
bestowed uppon Mr, Gasquyner the Quenes post master. 
[1592 Proclam, in Rep. Secret Comme on Post Office (1844) 
6 Our Master of tbe Postes, or the Masters of the Postes 
Generall of those countreys.) 1625 in Crt. § Times Chas. f 
(1848) 1. 24 Questor was overthrown this day sevenni ht in 
a suit about the postmaster’s office, wherein the Lord Stan- 
bope prevailed against him. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4453/2 
Count Paar, Post-Master of the Hereditary Countries, goes 
with her .. Majesty as far as Holland. “ 

b,@. 1603 in Rep. Secret Comm, P. OQ. (1844) 38 It is fit 
and convenient, in this time so full of busines, that the 
postemasters of every stage be aided and assisted with fresh 
and able horses. 1637 Rutland MSS. IV. 529 Payd toa 


POSTMASTER. 


messenger that came from the postmaster of Newarke, 2s. 
1653 Reg. Council of State in Rep. S.C. 2.0. 70 That the 
Postmasters and others employed by Mr. Prideaux, being 
godly and well affected, to be continued in their employ- 
ments. 1659 Fret. ffo. Com. 10 June, The humble peti- 
tion of the several postmiasters of England in behalf of 
themselves, and..families, was this day read. 1668 Lond. 
Gas. No. 322/4 Notice is hereby given, That the Post- 
Master-General hath contracted.., with all the respective 
Deputy Post-Masters, to carry from time totime all Letters 
directed to every particular person within ‘T’en iniles from 
their Stage-‘Towns, paying Two pence a time besides the 
London Post, and to bring back their Answeis to the said 
Stage, Gratis, 168: Boyce Let. fo BA. ft. Fones Wks. 
1772 I. p. clxxx, ¥ resolved to dispatch them by land to 
Chester, to the post-master of which place I got them par- 
ticnlarly recommended by Mr. Dowlin, post-master of 
Dublin. 1707 CuamBertaynn Pres. $4. Eng. un. (ed. 22) 442 
Upon this grand Office depends 182 Deputy-Post-Masters 
in England and Scotland, most of which keep regular 
Offices in their Stages. and Sub-Post-Masters in their 
Branches 1791 CArou. in Aun. Reg. 98/2 The court gave 
judgment,. declaring, that by the several acts relating to the 
post-office, all letters niust be delivered by the post-master 
of every post-town, to the persons to whom such letters are 
directed. 1849 Macaunay //ist, Eng. viii, 11. 350 The 
letter addressed to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, 
in ppite of all precautions, detained by a postinaster. 1893 
H. Joyce dist. Post Office vi. 48 These stages [of the post 
roids, in 17th c.) were presided over by .. post masters, whose 
duty it was to carry the mails each over his own stage. 

fig. 1607 Dexker Ants. Conjur. (1842) 33 The Post- 
niaister of Hell plainly told them that if any so seditious a 
fellow a> Golde were cast into prison, their fathers would 
never give their consent to haue him ransomed, 1647 
Trare Cone, Matt, xxv. 11 {pimetheus’ post-masters, 
seaper victuri, in Seneca’s sense. : 

2. The master of a posting station, who provides 
horses for posting ; one who keeps a posting estab- 
lishment; = JoBMASTER 1. 

Originally, the same person as in the earlier stage of 
sense rb; the several postmasters who carried the mails 
being the only persons licensed to let horses to travellers. 

1g81 Pete Guasso's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 85 ‘The 
Postmaister came unto him, and called twice aloude .. 
and forthwith there came ont of the Stable a foule greate 
Groome..who had charze giuen him to make readie three 
horses, 1598 Suaxs. erry IV. v. v. 199 It was not Anne, 
but a Post-masters boy. 1603, 1659 [see 1]. 1810 SYorting 
Mag. XXXV. 55 The defendant is a licenced post-master 
in the city of London, and had let a chaise and pair of horses 
for the day. 1840 Penay Cycl. XVII, 461/1 That revenue 
can be raised on posting, without the government acting as 
a postmaster, we have England for an example. 1860 
Sroitiswoope in Mac. Sour. 86 The postmaster would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
not a post-road. 1865 GLAosTonE finance. Statem. 84, 1 
believe the largest post-masters in the kingdom are in Lon- 
don, and that their principal traffic is to the railway stations, 

Postmaster’ (powstmasto1), The name 
given at Merton College, Oxford, from the 16the., 
to the class of poor scholars instituted in 1380 by 
John Wyllyot ; now the equivalent in that colleye 
of the term ‘scholar’ in general collegiate use. 

For the first hundred years these appear in the College 
Register only as pucri (MW. Fohannis) IW ylyot, *Wylyot's 

ys. But their essential characteristic was the reception 
ofa limited weekly ‘ portion ', eddomadatis portionts ; hence 
we find them (from 1483) styled Jorcioniste or (1546) for- 
fonistz, a term Englisbed in the 17th c., as by Wood, as 
portionists. Theage of the term postmaster is not certain: 
It occurs in the Col ege Records 15 1593 in the established 
name of J’ostmasters’ fall, the dwelling opposite to the 
college in which the Juerf or fortionist2 had resided tilt 
€1575, when they were moved into the college. It also 
appears as the appellation of the Jortionista in English 
tetters of 1610 preserved in the Records. Burt tbese casual 
occurrences show only that it was then a long-establisbed 
name. As to its origin nothing is known; it has been 
varionsly conjectured to he a corruption of fortionista, or 
a rendering of “fost-magister or “posteminister, in allusion 
to the fact that the portion istz were at one time servitors to 
the Masters or Feltows, perhaps standing behind their chairs 
at dinner, etc. But sost-weinister does not occur in the 
college register, and the occurrence of post-magister is 
doubtful. 

[1380 Ordinatio MM. Fok, Wytlyott (Merton Archives), Sic 
admissus quotnodo commune pretium modii frumenti1rad.non 
excedit, percipiat tum 7d. pro ebdomadali portione..ebdo- 
madalem portionem prius limitatum. 1381 Alerton Coll. 
Rolls Acc. Compotus. Magister puerorum Wylyot. 1484 
{6id., Pro communibus puerorum. 1483 (Dec. 31) Aéerton 
Coll, Reg., Insuper porcionistaruam numernm decretum est 
yo sec. Magistrorum numerum. 1546 (May 11) /déd., 
Scholaris aulz portionistarum. 1577 (Aug. 1) /éid., Nullus 
portionista admittetur qui non habeat sunm magistrum 
tutorem et in ipsius cubiculo pernoctet.) 

31593 (Mar. 31) J. Leacn (Chanc. Exeter Cathedr.) Le?, in 
Coll. Regs y the ordinacion of my predecessor John 
Willett, founder of postm™ hall. 1610 (Aug. 1) Dr. T. JEsore 
idid., 1 have bin much sorie that I have bin so long hin- 
dered from y* performance of my long entended purpose for 
y® relief of the poore postmasters of ieitea Coliedg. [So 
4times in letter and 3 times in reply] 1639 (May 6) App. 
Lavp idd., That no Postmaster shall hotd his place after 
that he hath gotten his grace to be a Graduate in the 
University. 1647 Wooo Life 26 May (O. H. 8.) I. 135 
Samuel Jones was made from being a servitour of Atl Soules 
College, either a postmaster or a pro-postmaster. 1655 
Futter C&, fist. uw. vi. § 8 Much honoured, in that Bishop 
Jewel was a postmaster before removed hence to be a fellow 
of Corpus Christi Colledg. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
II. 241 Merton-College...This College has a Warden, 24 
Fellows, 14 Portionists or Postmasters, and 2 Clerks, 1853 
*C. Bene’ Verdant Green 1. vii, At Merton there are four- 
teen postmasters. 

Postmaster general. Pl. postmasters 
general, [f. PosraasteR! + GENERAL a. Called 


+ 


| 
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in 16the. Latin magister postartem (see Post- 
MASTER! 1a); in 17th ¢. magéster generalis nunct- 
orum et cursorum, also general postmaster.) The 
administrative head of the postal service ofa country 
or state, who is in Great Britain often, and in 
U.S. always, a member of the cabinet. 

1626 in Rep. Secret Count. P. O. (1844) 48 The matter in 
controversie betwixt the Lord Stanhope and Matthew de 
Questir, concerning the office of Postmaster-general. 1629 
Keg, Privy Council Scot. Ser. u. W11, 8 [Sic William Seatoun) 
generull postmaister to his Majestic throughont this haill 
kingdome. 1636 J. Taytox (Water P.) Carriers Cosmogr. 
ad fin. Let them repaire to the Generall Post-Master 
Thomas Withering at his house in Sherburne Lane, neare 
Abchurch. 1638 (f/t/e) A discourse shewing the true 
State and Title of the Comptroller or Postmaster generall 
of England, the Lord Stanhope’s right to it, 1657 (See 
Post orricer} 1660 cict 12 Chas. £7, c. 35 § 2 Beit further 
enacted .. That such Post Master Generall..shall prepare 
and provide Horses and Furniture to lett to Hire unto all 
Through posts and persons rideing in post by Commission. 
1663 Coninission 29 Apr.in Rep. Seeret Comm. 2. 0.(1844) 
85 Officium Magistri nostri Generalis Nunciorum et Curso- 
rum,communiter vocatum The Ofiice of Post Master Generall. 
1707 Cramprriaynn Pres. St. Eng, ut. (ed. 22) 441 Of the 
Office of Post-Master General. This Office..is executed by 
Two Post-Masters-General. 1761 frit, Mag. 11. 51 The 
lords of the Admiralty have been pleased, at the request of 
the Post-master-general, to order his Majesty's sloops the 
Alderney and Hound, 10 sail to Flushing. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. p. xiii, Hts Grace was one of 
the best Postinaster Generals who ever filled that important 
office. 1872 tcf ef Congress 8 June in U.S. Stat, XVI. 
309, The postmaster-general shall provide for carrying the 
mail on all post-roads established by law. 

Ilence Po‘stmaster-ge‘neralship, 

1885 Vanch, Exvaut. 13 June 6,1 Lord John Manners 
would no doubt return to the Postmaster-Generalship. 

Po'stma:stership!. [f. Posrwasrer! + 
-SHIP.] The office of postmaster. 

@ 1603 T. Caxtwricnt Confit. Rheut. NM. T. (1618) 107 
Howsoeuer the lesuites take vpon them the postmastership 
of Angels, they are not able to tell how many miles they 
goe inaminute. 1623 in Hep. Secret Comut. J. O, (1844) 
46 The office which the Lord Stanhope holdeth for Post- 
mastership within our dominions. 1804 G. Rosn Diaries 
(1860) 11. 134 Lord Charles Spencer should be allowed to 
remain in the other joint Postmastership. 1894 7vaes 
20 Sept. 4/6 [He] called at the shop of the man who had 
applied for the postmastership. 

Po'stma:stership’, ([f. Postwaster? + 
-sHip.] The position of postmaster at Merton 
College, Oxford. 

1814 Souruey Lett, (1836) 11.386 A good thing, called by 
the odd name of a postmastersbip, has been promised him 
at Merton, which will materially renee the expense. 1885 
Oxf. Univ. Cal., Werton Coll. 118 The umber of post- 
masterships or scholarships is 18, but may be increased. 

Postmeatal, -median: see Post- B. 2. 

Postmedial (péstmédial), a. [f. Post- B. + 
MEDIAL.] Occupying a position posterior to that 
which is medialin place, order, or time. 

1680 LI. More Afocal, Apfoc. 327 The Postmedial Visions 
being all of them..to come. 1852 Dana Crus/. 1. 29, 4M, 
a transverse areolet, just posterior to 3 M, the post-medial. 

|| Po st-mediastinum. Ana‘. [See Post-A.] 
= Fostertory MEDIASTINUM (q. v.). So Post-me- 
diastinal a. = posterior mediastinal (arteries, etc.). 


Postmeridian (pdustméri-dian), a. [ad. L. 


| postmeridiénus (contr. pomer-) adj., in the after- 


noon, f. post after + meridianus MERIDIAN a.; cf. 
POMERIDIAN.] 

1. Occurring after noon or midday; of or per- 
laining to the afternoon. Also fig. 

1626 Bacon Syfva $57 An over hasty digestion, which is 
the inconvenience of postmeridian sleeps. ¢ 1805 W. Tavion 
in Ana. Revs, The postmeridian degrees of civilization (to 
preserve the author's metaphor) are less favourable to the 

pularity of the drama, 1898 Adébude's Syst. Med. V. 198 
The pyrexia of tnberculosis attains its maximum..in the 
post-meridian hours of the day. 

2. Geol. Applied by Professor Rogers to the 
ninth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Palzozoic 
strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 11. D. Roczrs Geol. Pennsylv. 11. 1. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Paleozoic day, are 
the Primal..Pre-Meridian, Meridian, Post-Meridian [ete.}. 
1859 Pace /Jfandbk. Geol. Terus, Post-Meridian,. the 
‘ Afternoon’ of the North American Patzozoics, and the 
eqnivatent, in part, of onr Lower Devonians. 

723. Post meridian: erron. for next. 

1795 C. Dison in £¢/e (1803) IIL 335 "Twas post meridian, 
half past four, By signal 1 from Nancy parted. 1849 JAMES 
IYoodman i, About the bour of half past eleven, post 
meridian, the moon was shining. 

|| Post meridiem, sir. [L. post meridiem 
after midday.] After midday; applied to the 
honrs between noon and midnight; usually abbre- 
viated P.M. or p.m. 

1647 Litty Chr, Astrol. iv. 34, 1 would erecta Figure of 
Heaven the sixt of Jannary 1646, one hour thirty minutes 
afternoon, or P.M, that is, Post Meridiem. 

Postmeri‘dional, a. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
Post- B, 1+ MERIDIONAL.] = PosTMERIDIAN 1. 

31767 A. Campaete Leif. (1774) 8 After our post-meri- 
dional refection. 

Post-metal, -mill: see Post 54.1 9. 

Postmillenarian (péustmilénéeriin).  [f. 
Post- B. 1b + MILLENARIAN.] = PosTsILLENNIAL- 


| fost mortent, charters, pedigrees. 1 


POSTNATAL. 


ist. So Postmillena‘rianism = PostTMiLLEN- 
NIALISM (Cent, Dict. 1890). 

1886 N. F. Ravetin Progr. Th. Gt. Suby.v. 63 Those who 
think that the millennium is to precede His (Christ’s] 
coming, are called Postmillenarians. 

Postmillennial (péustmilenial), a. [f. Posr- 
B. 1b + Mittenniar.] Of or belonging to the 
period following the millennium. So Postmille'n- 
nialism, the doctrine that the second Advent wil! 
follow the millennium; Postmille’nnialist, a be- 
liever in postmillennialism ; Postmille-nnian a., 
postmil!lennial. 

1851 G. S. Faper Avany J/anstons 196 The Day of the 
teal Second Advent, which my correspondent fully admits 
to be postmillennial. /fd. 192 Vhe Judicial Destruction of 
the Man of Sin. .is acknowledged, both by Premillennialists 
and by Postmillennialists, to occur immediately before the 
commencement of the Thousand Years, /did. 205 The two 
Antichristian Confederacies, premillennian and _postmil- 
lennian. 1879 Princeton Rev. Mar. 425 Dr. Seiss.. has 
described postmillennialism as papistic, Dr. Brookes .. 
branded it as the ‘ post-millennial heresy *, 

|Postminimus (péstmi‘nimds). Comp. Anat. 
[£ Post- B, 2 + Misisivs 54, 2.)/ An additional 
digit found in some mammals, ontside the little 
toe or finger. See also qnot. 1895. 

1889 Proc. Zool. Soc. 260 In Bathyergus maritinus (a 
species of mole-rat] the prapollex and the postminimus are 
both very well developed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Post- 
mininius. To Anat. syn. for Prstform bone In Biol. a 
supernumerary little (ulnar) finger or tittle (fibular) toe. 

Postmistress (po«stmi:strés), [f. Post 54.7 
+ Mistress, after Posruaster LJ A woman who 
has charge of a post office. Hence Po'stmi:stress- 
ship, the office of postmistress. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3299/4 Whoever gives notice of him 
--to the Post-Mistress of Vork,..shall be Rewarded to 
Content. 1816 Scorr A xtig. xv, ‘Tell her’, said the faith- 
ful postmistress,..‘to come back the morn at ten o'clock, 
and I'll let her ken; we havena had time to sort the mail 
letters yet’. 1884 Mas. H. Warp Aliss Bretherton 175 At 
last the old postmistress, .ceased to repulse bim. 

1867 Contemp, Rev. V. 106 Women were consequently 
excluded from post-mistress-ships in large towns. 

Post-money, -morning: see Post s4.2 13, 12. 

|| Post mortem, post-mortem, adv. fir., 
a, and 56, [1.. fost mortene after death.] 


A. advb. phrase (post mortem). After death. 
41734 Noatu Lives (1826) I. 132 Evidence by offices 
5 Buon Dis. Liver 
362 Unexpectedly made known hy examination, José mortest. 
1897 Afléutt’s Syst. Aled. VV. 222 The fistulas are hut rarely 
found post-mortem. ‘ 

B. adj. ( post-mortem). Taking plaee, formed, 
or done after death. 

1835-6 fodd's Cyct. Anat. 1. 806/2 The interval between 
spasmodic and true fost-mtortent stiffness. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VIII. 46/1 The coroner is empowered..to direct the 
performance of a fost sorte: examination. 1873 T. H. 
Green /ntrod. Pathol. (ed, 2) 325 Of a dark-red colour, and 
soft gelatinous consistence, closely resembling the post- 
mortem clot. 1888 Pad/ AfallG. 24 Apr. 11/1 Any man who 
held the theory of post-mortem salvation, = 

C. 56, Short for post-mortem examination, 

(In quot. 1900 = post-mortem production.) 

1850 Sconessy CAcever's Whalem. Adv. iv. (1859) 53 To 
report a fult and accurate, leisurely Lea of the 
subjects we have discussed. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 195 Two ended fatally; but no post-mortem was ob- 
fined: 1900 JWestu:. Gas. 27 jane 10/1 By this time the 
genuine Strads are pretty well known—even those post- 
mortems made up out of the dé5ris of the great man’s work- 
shop. 1903 £aix. Rev. July 191 Post-mortems show the 
cause of death, i ,; 

b. attrié. Connected with post-mortem examina- 
tions, as fost-mortem book, record, room, table. 

18973 T. H. Green /ntrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 345 Ascertaining 
in the post-niortem room tbe existence of the more marked 
structural changes. 1880 MacCorsac Autisept. Surg, 205 
A third..reach the post-mortem table before the disease 
has contracted adhesions to the surrounding parts. 1897 
Alibutt's Syst. Bled. V1, 861, 60 cases.. collected from 
St. George’s Hospital post-mortem: books. 

Post-mortuary, -mundane: sce Posr- B.1; 
Postmultiply, -mutative: see Post- A. 1a. 

'Postnares (-néorzz), sb,f/. Rarely sing.-naris, 
(mod.L., f. Post-A. 2 + L. ndrés, pl. of zdrzsnostril.] 
The posterior nostrils or choanz, the openings of 
the nasal chamber into the pharynx. Henee Post- 
na‘rial @., of or belonging to the postnares. 

1866 Owen Anat. Vertebr. 11. 426 The disproportionate 
shortness of the rostral or ‘prenariat' to the cranial or 
‘postnariat’ part of the skull. 1882 Witpen & Gace Anad. 
Techn, 513. 

Postnasal: see Post- B. 2. 

|| Postnasus (pdustné'sts). Extom. [f Post- 
B. 2 + L. xasus nose.] A former name for the 
division of the elypens now ealled the supraclypeus. 

1826 Kinsy & Sp, Entomol, WI. xxxiii. 364 Postnasus.. 
that part of the Face immediately contignous to the 
Antennz, that fies bebind the asus, when distinctly 
marked out. /did. xxxiv. 483 A triangular piece, below the 
antennz: and above the masws..: tbis is the Jostvasus or 
after-nose. ie 

Postnatal (pdustnzital), a. [f. Post- B. rb 
+ Natat.] Subsequent to or oceurring after birth, 


a18s9 De Quincey Posth, Ids. oe I. 16 Some far 
halcyon time, post-natal or ante-natal he knew not. 1866 
Sankey Lect. Mental Dis. vi. 127 Those whose idiocy 


POSTNATALIST. 


depends on post-natal diseases, and especially rickets. 1869 
Lecky £xvof, Mor. (1877) 1. i. 122 Ideas which cannot he 
explained by any post-natal experience. 

Hence Postna‘talist, one who helds that the 
divinity of Christ was of postnatal communication ; 


alse attrib. 

1895 Hawers in Contemp, Rev. Oct. 599 The Postnatalists 
admit human parentage on both sides. /éid. 604 The 
Prenatalist and Postnatalist theories. 


+ Postnate, a. (54.) Os. [ad. med.L. fost- 
ndt-us (Du Cange) born after, f. post after + 2dfas 
bern. See Puisne, Puxy.] Born, preduced, made, 
or occurring after semething else; later, of later 


date, subsequent Zo. 

1638 Cuitnew. Aelig, Prot... ii. $163. 119 Practises of 
the Church, ..evidently post-nate to the time of the Apostles. 
1672-3 Grew Anat, Koots 1. ii. §2 Every Root hath succes- 
sively two kinds of Skins... The other, Posmate, succeeding 
in the room of the former, as the Root ageth. 1678 Cup- 
wortu Jutedf?. Syst. 585 Which makes.. Knowledge and 
Wisdom, to be but a Second or Post Nate Thing. @ 1734 
Nortu £xamen 1. iii. § 91 Postnate to the Narrative of 
Dates. 1770 Sir J. Hive Construct. Tiuber 66 It is indeed 
postnate and comes after them in the order of time. : 

B. sb. A preduetion ef a peried later than its 


alleged date. vare. 

a 164t Br. Mounraau ices § Jon. iii. (1642) 192 These and 
many such passages..in Sibyls Oracles, .. our Philologers.. 
vanlal perswade us, that they were counterfaits and Post- 
nates, forged hy Christians. 

Hence ‘ Postna‘ted a. = POSTNATE a. 

1659 H. L'Estraxce Adiiance Div. Of. 293 The Council 
of Laodicea,..to which Popery is post-nated above three 
hundred years, 

|| Postna ‘tus, pl. -i. 
after: see prec.] 

1. One born after a particular event; sec. in 
Scotland, one born after the Unien of the Crowns; 
in U.S., ene bern after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Chiefly in pl. postnade. 

1609 (it/e) The Speech of the Lord Chancellor of England 
touching the Post-nati. 1638 Rawcey tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death (2650) 14 This Length of Life, immediately after the 
Floud, was reduced to a Moitie; But in the Post-Nati: 
For Noah, who was horne before, equalled the Age of his 
Ancestours, 1669 Dk. or Lavorrpace in Collect. Poents 
231 lt was..solemnly adjudged, in the Case of the Post- 
nati, that those, who after the Descent of the Crown of 
England to King James, were born in Scotland, were no 
Aliens in England, x800 Laine ist, Scot. (1804) III. 14 
The fostnati, born since the death of Elizabeth, as their 
allegiance was indiscriminately due to James, were declared 
to be freely naturalized in either kingdom. 

+2. A seeond son. Ofs, 

1727-41 Cuameers Cycl., Post-natus is also used by 
Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, &c. for the second son, as distin- 
guished from the eldest. 1730-6 Battey (folio), Postzatus, 
the second son, or one born afterwards. 1848 in WHARTON 
Law Lex. 

Post-neuritic, -Nicene: see Post- B. 1. 

Post-night. [f Post sé.2+Nicut.] Anight 
on whieh letters are dispatched ; a mail night. 

1687 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 322, I am much troubled 
that a post-night should pass, before you come to a resolu- 
tion in this business. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No, 2121/4 There 

‘oes a Post every Monday Night (besides the General Post- 
Nights) from the General Post-Office in London, to Lewis 
in Sussex. 1758 in Howell State Triads (1813) XTX. 1369, 
1 have often received from the prisoner at the bar letters of 
a post-night to carry to the office in Lomhard-street. 


+ Post-note. U.S. Obs. exe. Hist. [f.Post- A. 
1b+Nore.] A note made and issned by a bank or 
banking nssociation, payable net te bearer but to 
order, net on demand but at a future speeified date, 
and designed as part of its cireulating medium. 

Issned by the banks of some of the states of U.S. during 
the period between 1781 and 1863. 

1791 Jerrerson in Harfer's Mag. (1885) Mar. 534/2 
-Recd from bank a post note... for 1264 D, 1807 (Oct.) Statutes 
of Connecticut (1808) I. 98 Be it enacted..That the several 
incorporated banks in this state be..anthorized to issne 
post-notes, payable to order and at a time subsequent tothe 
issuing of the same. 1824 (Dec. 24) Laws of Alabama 25 
margin, Vhe issue of Post-Notesauthorized. 1839 C. RAGUET 
Currency §& Banking 112 note, The banks of New York 
are prohibited from issuing post-notes. 1848 (June 5) Sar- 
bour's Repis. IN.Y, Supreme Court] 222 Post-notes issued 
by banking associations having been decided to be abso- 
lntely illegal. 1862 Aferchants' Mag. Dec. 509 The Trea- 
sury had Eecott ot bank of deposit and of circulation for 
irredeemable paper money, and could issue one-year certifi- 
eates, answering to old United States Bank ‘ post notes’, 
without stint or limit. 1896 H. Waite Money §& Barthing 
368 Some of the States had laws forbidding the issue of post 
notes, but they were evaded by the device of lending notes 
on [certain conditions]. 1896 W.G. Sumner Hist. Bank- 
tng in US. 79, 234, 268, 296. 

Postuuptial (pdstin~pfal), a. [f. Post- B. 
1b+Nvptia.] Made, ocenrring, or existing after 
eee: subsequent to marriage. 

3807 Vesey Reports Chanc. X11. 147 That part of the 
Property, which is protected by the post-nuptial Settlement. 
1853 JeRoAN Axdoviog. III. 3x On their post-nuptial ex- 
cursion to Paris. 1877 Buack Green Past. xxii, The bitter 
disillusionising experience of post-nuptial life. 1885 Farcus 
Stings § Arrows 57 Vhe large post-nuptial settlement which 
I proposed making, 

Hence Postuu-ptially adv., after marriage. 

, 1870 Contemp, Rev. XIV. 441 The doctor .. insisted on 
its being postnuptially settled on his wife. 


Po:st-oak. [f. Post sé.1 + Oax.] A species 


[med.L. Jostadfus born 


1175 


of oak (Quercus obtusiloba) found in sandy soil in | 
the eastern U.S., having hard close-grained durable 
weed much used for posts, sleepers, etc.; also 
called tron-oak, rough or box white oak. 

Swamp post-oak, another species (0. vrata}, growing in 
river-swamps in the southern U. S., with similar wood, 

1817 J. Brappury frac. Amer. 257 The timber is gencrally 
..onthe prairie, post oak. 1835 W. Irvine Four Prarrics 
xvii, Qur march to-day lay through straggling forests of the 
kind of low scruhbed trees .. called ‘ post-oaks ' and ‘hlack- 
jacks’, 1865 Michans'’s N. Aner, Syleat \. 40 Quercus 
dyrate,.is called the Swamp Post Oak, Overcup Oak, and 
Water White Oak. : 2 

Post-obit (péustip'bit, -oubit), a and sé, 
[Shortened from L. fost obttun after decease. ] 

A. adj, 1, Taking effect after some one’s death : 


esp. in fost-obtt bond see 13. 1). 

1788 H. Bracksrone Aeports 1. 93 This was a post obit 
hond, a security of a questionable nature, which had often 
been disputed with success, 1808 7ées 26 Feb. 4/4 A Post 
Obit Bond for 37,000¢, payable within three months after 
the death of a Gentleman, aged 67 years. 1816 Suencey in 
Dowden £74 (1337) I. 8, lam to give a post-obit security 
for this sum. 1847 Disrakur Zaacred 1. ii, Ry post-obit 
liquidation. 

2. Done or made after death; post-mortem ; 
occurring or existing after death. ? Ods. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 357 The real nature 
of the swelling..can only be determined by a post-obit 
examination. /éid. 11. 12, 99. ; 

B. sé. 1. (Short fer post-obtt bond.) A bond 
given by a borrewer, seeuring to the lender a sum 
of meney to be paid on the death of a specilied 
person frem whem the borrewer has expectations. 

r75t H. Wacroce Ze?té, (1845) 11.377 They talk of fourteen 
handred thousand pounds on post-obits. 1821 Dvrox Orcas. 
Pieces, Martial, Post-ohits rarely reach a poct. 1851 1. 
Jerrovo $4 Giles xxvi. 267 [lle] had lent ready gald, to be 
paid back, post-obit fashion, on a father's coffin lid. 1899 
Datly News 25 Jan. §’5 A. post obit. .is a bond issued hy 
an heir to property, conceding to the holder a tien on the 
estates after the death of the present possexsor. 

2. A thing whieh is to pass to seme ene after the 
owner's death; a legacy or heritage. ouce-wse. 

1812 Soutuey in Smiles Alea. FJ. Murray (1891) b. xi. 237 
My intention 1o leave behind me my own Memoirs, as a 
post-obit for my family. 

3. = Post-sortEeM 56. ? Obs, 1864 in WensTER. 

Post-obituary (-obitiz,ari), ¢. [f. Post- B. 1b 
+ OBITUARY.] = Post-onit a@., Post-MORTEM @. 

1816-30 Bentuant Offic. Apt, Maximized, Extract Const, 
Code (1830) 15 Pensions, payable to any..relative of the 
functionary, on his decease, These may be styled past 
obituary, or post-ohit pensions. 1822-34 (ood"s Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) 1. 720 Abundantly established by post-obitnuary ex- 
aminations. 1846 Grote Greece |. ii. 1. 93 Atriple gradation 
of post-obituary existence, proportioned to the character of 
each race whilst alive. 

Postocular (-kidla1), «. 34.) Anat. and 
Zool. [f. Post- B.2 + OcuLar.] Situated behind 
theeye; pest-erbital. b. e//7pt. as 56. A postocular 
seale, as in snakes. 

18977 Hattock Sportsman's Gaz. 209 Parallel enrved white 
superciliary and postocular stripes. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
Postocular lobes, anterior projections of the lower sides of 
the Wes lin insects], impinging on the eyes when the 
head is retracted. 


Postcesophageal: see Post- B. 2. 


Post office, post-office (pdstip-fis). [ff 
Post 56.2 + OFFICE.] 

1. The public department charged with the con- | 
veyance of letters, etc., by pest. In early use, 
sometimes meaning the office of the master of the 
pests, or postmaster (general); in other instances it 
is difficult to separate it from the loeal eentre or 
head qnarters of the department, the General Pest 
Office in Londen er other eapital. | 

[The name appears first under the Commonwealth, the 
earlier name having been detter-office : e. 2. | 

1635 (July 31) in Rymer Fadera (1732) XIX. 649 A _Pro- 
clamation for the settling of the Letter Office seine arid and 
Scotland. 1641-2 ru. Ho. Cont.22 Mar., That Mr. Glynn 
do report to-morrow the matter concerning the sequestra- | 
tion of the letter-offices. 1646 Frnl. Ho. Lords 3 Vec.,, All 
his estate and interest in the Foreign Letter-office.) 1652 ; 
Frul, Ho, Com, 19 Oct., Sir David Watkins, his claim to the 
foreign post-office. 1657 Acts § Ordtin. Pari. €. 30 (Scobell) | 
stz From henceforth there be one General Office, to be | 
called and known by the name of the Post-Office of England; 
and one Officer... nominated and appointed, .under the Name 
and Stile of Postmaster-General of fueland, and Comptroller 
of the Post-Office. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 85/4 The general 
Post-office is for the present held at the two Black Pillars in 
Bridges-street. 1731 Gavin Szui/?'s Wks. (176) VINE 130 Lf 
yon don't send tome now and then, the post-office will think | 
me ofnoconsequence. 1738-9 Kine in Swift's Lett. (1768) | 
IV. 223 The ill-treatment I received from the post-office; | 
for some time 1 did not receive a letter that had not been 
opened, 1804 Br. of Lincoun in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 
II. 94 Lord Charles Spencer will..resign the Post-Office. 
1845 Disracci Sydi/ u. xv, The king granted the duke and 
his heirs for ever, a pension on the post-office. 1893 H. 

ovce Hist. Post Office vi. 48 The headquarters of the Post 

fice were at this time [1690] in Lombard Street. Here 
the postmasters-general resided. 

2. A house or shop where postal business is 
carried on, where postage stamps are sold, letters 
are registered and posted for transmission to their 
destinations, and from some of which letters received 
from places at home and abroad are delivered. 


POSTORBITAL. : 


The name is now coimmonly applied even to small branch 
offices, sub-offices, or reeeiving-houses, which sell stamps 
and receive letters for transmission, but from which letters 
are not delivered, this being generally done directly from 
the central or head office of a town or district. 

General Vost Office, the central or head post office of a 
country or state, as that in St. Martin's Le tsrand, london; 
also popularly aan to the head post office in a city or 
town which has branch offices subordinate to it. 

[1657 etefs y Ordru. Pari.c. 30 Vhe erecting and setling 
of one general Post-office. 1660; sec Grxneat a 2b.] 

1675, 1708 [sce Gexervi. a. 2b]. 1679 Oxtrs Narr. 
Pofpish Plot 46 Some of which [Letters] were delivered to 
the lost-office in Russel-stieet; others to the Post-oflice 
General. 1709 STEELE Zafer No.1 ¥2.) have. looked 
over every Letter in the Post-Office for my better Informa. 
tion, 1925 Wiedrow Corr. (1243) 111, 16 You do not 
expect I shonld write a detail, since L behoved to take 
dinner, and ut cight the post-office close 1802 Muar. 
Kocewortn Moral 7, Angelina ti. (1857) 1. 237 She actually 
discovered that there was a post-oflice ut Cardiffe. 1825 
Ames Ovwn Léusérations Lytug \.v.1a53 He had reached a 
general postoffice 1860 Vyxpar. Gla. sii. 90 Money was 
waiting for me at the post-office in Geneva, 1867 Tro.tore 
Chron. Barset VW lix. 168 She well remembered the number 
of the post-office in the Edgeware Road. 1893 H Jovcr 
Hist. Post Office v.41 Up to April 1680 the General Fost 
Office in Lombard Street was the only receptacle for letters 
inthe whole of London. 1/7 «¢. Coi/og. In Oxtord the General 
Post Office isin St. Aldate’s Street. 

3. altitb. and Coméb,, as post-office clerk, employee, 
inspector, -keeper, servant, counter, door, window, 
etc. ; post-office nddress -- postal addiess; post- 
office nnnuity, insnranee, a system whereby 
annuities can be purchased and lives insured through 
the post office; post-office bex, a private box or 
pigeon-hole at a post office, in which all the letters 
and papers for a private person or firm are put and 
kept till called for; pest-offiee car, U. S.,a mail- 
van or coach en a railway; post-office depatt- 
ment = Post orrick 1; post-office order, 2 
money-order for a specified sum, issued upon pay- 
ment of the sum and a small commission at one 
pest office, aud payable at another therein named, 
tea person whose name is officially communicated 
in a letter ef advice; pest-office savings-bank, 
a bank having branches at local pest effiecs where 
sums within fixed limits are received on govern- 
ment security, ata rate of interest (at present) of 23 
per cent.; post-office stamp, a stamp officially 
Imprinted on a Ictter by the post office; alse the 
instrument used for stamping the postmark. 
_ igor Fribune (Chicago) 16 Feb., Give “postoffice address 
in full. 1883 .VWasch, Lan 30Q0ct 8/4 There is..in every 
Irain..a “post-office car, which contains..a letter box, in 
which letters may be deposited anywhere en route. 1866 
J. Rees Koot-Prints 326 Reed was an old *post-office clerk, 
who..had been in the office for twenty odd years. 1782 
Fruls. of Congress (1823) WV. 93 Any post-masler, post-rider, 
or other person employed in the “post-office department. 
1816 Amer. St. Papers (1834) XV. 50 To investigate the 
conduet of the General Post Office Department. 1837 
Dickess Pick. ii, Mes. ‘Tomlinson, the “post-office-keeper, 
seemed ,.to have been chosen the leader of the trade party. 
1850 Advt. in ‘Bat' Cricket, Alau. 103 A remittance or 
*Post-office order, 1865 Dickens Wai, #1. xvii, No Post- 
office order is in the interim received from Nicodemus 
Roffin, Esquire. 1778 Miss Burxev Avedina (1791) UL. xxi. 
132 The “post-office people will let us know if they hear of 
him. 1891 'Puie' Penny Postage Jubilee ix. 156 lt was 
not an uncommon practice of the *post-office servants lo 
mark the postage on the envelope with pen and red ink. 
1893 HI. Joyce //ist. fost Office vi. 44 Out of London, the 
Post Office servants remained [in 1690} much as they had 
been ten years before, at about 239 in number, of whom alt 
hut twelve were postmasters, 1827 4 wer. St, Papers (1834) 
XV. 304 William J. Stone, for *post office stamps, $128:49. 

uF Po'st-o-fficer. Obs. An officer or official 
of the pest. 

1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 406/4 The Post-Officers which were 
sent from hence into France to confer with Monsieur de 
Lonvoy the French Postmaster,..are this day relurned, 
1738-9 Kine in Szvs/t's Lett. (1768) 1V. 223 Whether those 
post-officers really thought me..a man of importance. 1843 
Select Conm, Postage § 2834 It was supposed that a pust- 
officer could not pass a letter containing two coins without 
discovering it. 

Postolivary, -operative, ete.: sce Post- B. 

Post-oral (-6eril), a. Anat, and Zool. ff. 
Post- B. 2+ORaL.] Situated behind the mouth: 
applied to (theoretieal) segments of the head in 
arthropods, and te certain visceral arches in the 
embryo of vertebrates. Opp. to PRE-ORAL. 

1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 106 Besides the prae-oral or 
so-called * poem ’ ganglionie mass... there are 
twelve post-oral ganglia in the Crayfish, 1888 RoLLeston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 4g (The head in Aare con- 
sists of a prae-oral or pro-cephalie region, to which are fused 
a variable number of post-oral somites, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Post-oral arches, the five suberanial plates which lie below 
(on the caxda/ side of) the mouth in the embryo, going to 
form the lower jaw and throat. 

Postorbital (-grbital), a. (s6.) Anat. and 
Zool, [f. Post- B. 2 + Orprrar.] Situated behind, 
or on the hinder part of, the orbit of the eye: 
applied He to a process (usually) of the frontal 
bene, whieh ferms a separate bone in some reptiles. 
(Cf. PostrrontaL.) Also e//ift. as sb. a. The 
postorbital bone er process. b. A seale behind 


the eye in snakes (= PosrocuLar b). a 


POSTPAST. 


3835-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1, 274/2 The post-orbital pro- 
cesses are most developed inthe Parrots. 1866 Owen Anat. 
Vertebr. 1, 103 The bones of the dermoskeleton are-—The 
Supratemporals. . The Postorbitals. . Fhe Superorbitals {ete.}. 
1882 W. K. Parkerin Trans. Linn. Soc. U1. 1. 167 Besides 
thisantorbital rudiment, there is a large postorbital cartilage. 

Post-paid, -paper: sce Posr sé.2. 13. Poste 
painter: Post s/.1 9. Postpalatal, -pala- 
tine, -parietal, etc.: Post- B. 2. Post- 
parative: Post- A.1a. Postpartum: Post 
Lat. prep. 4. Post-parturient : Post- B.1; etc. 

+ Po'stpast. O¢s. [f. Post- A. 1 b+L. pastes 
food, f. pase-ére to feed; cf. ANtTEPAST, REPast.] 
A small portion of food taken jus! after a regular 
meal, (Opp. to Aytepast.) Also fig. 

1629 Wanswoatu Piler. iii. 16 Anapple, or peece of cheese 
for their post past. 1657 J. SERGEANT Schisw Dispach't 476 
Who. .would needs make it the post-past to his Bill of Fare. 

il Postpectus (pérst,pe'kt¥s'. Zoo/, [mod.L., 
f, Post- A. 2b + fectus breast.) a. Enion:, The 
underside of the metathorax, b. § The hind- 
breast, or hinder part of the breast’ (Cen/. Dict.). 
Hence Postpe‘ctoral a., pertaining to or connected 
with the postpectus, 

3826 Kinsy & Sp. Entomol. UL. xxxiii. 382 Postpectus... 
The underside of the second segment of the alitrunk. Jé/d, 
XXx¥. 843 Analogous to the scapula of the medipectus and 
parapleura of the postpectns. /éid. IV. 344 Legs... Post- 
pectoral... The hind-legs, affixed to the Postpectus. 

Postpeduncle (-p/deyk'l). lat. [ad. 
mod.L. postpedunculus, f. Post- A. 2b + feduncedus 
Pepuncie.] The inferior peduncle of the cere- 
bellum, So Postpedunenular ¢., pertaining to 
the postpeduncle. 

1857 in Duncuison Jed. Dict. 1889 Buck's Handbh. 
Med, Se. VU. 128/1 A caudal [pair] (postpeduncles) to the 
metencephal and myel, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Postpetiole, -pharyngeal, -pituitary: see 
Post- 8b, 2. Postplace: see Post- A. 1a; ctc. 


Post-pliocene (-plsi‘sm), a. (s6.) Geol, Also 
-pleio-. [f. Post- B. 1b + Prtoceye.] Epithet 
applied to the lowest division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary formation, immediately overlying 
the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary; also to the whole 
of the formations later than the Pliocene (so = 
Post-tertiary or Quaternary). Also applied to 
animals, etc. of this period. Also e//ipt. as sh. = 
post-pliocene division or formation. 

1841 Lyeut Alem. Geol. (ed. 2) 1. ix. 212, L have adopted 
the term Post-Pliocene for those strata which are sometimes 
called inodern, and which are characterized by having all 
the imbedded fossil shells identical with species now living. 
1851 D. Witsox PreA. Ann. (1863) 1. ii. 51 Post-pliocene 
flint implements. 1863 0. Rev. CXIV. 410 4 cold charac- 
ter of climate appears to have extended throngh a great 
part of the post-pliocene period. 1865 ‘I'vtor Larly Hist. 
Alan. xi, 306 In the post-pliocene of Brazil, remains have 
been preserved of an extinct ape. 1879 Wattace Austral. 
asia iv.64 Recent quaternary or Post-pliocene deposits. 

Postponable (poust pdu'nab'l), a. vare—9. [f. 
PostPoNE + -ABLE.] Capable of being postponed. 

inCent. Dict. Mod. An engagement not postponable, 

+ Postponator. Ods. rave~'. [By false ana- 
logy f. Postrone + -aTor.] = PosTroxer, 

1775 in NM. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1876) XXX. 149 
Rawlins Peniponaior declares the resolution not proper to 
proceed from the Committee of South Carolina. 

Postpone (porst;pou'n), v. Also 6 Sc. post- 
po(y)n. [ad. L. poséponere to put afler, postpone, 
neglect, f. post after + fdncre to place, put down. 

In 16th c. exclusively Sc. ; rare in Eng, before 1700] 

1, trans. To put off to a future or later time; to 
defer. (With simple 0d7.; in 16th c., also with 24.) 

rs00-20 Dunsar Poents ix. 90 Of verlew postponyng, and 
syn aganis nateur, 1535 Stewaet Crow. Scot. (Rolls) If. 
15x Becaus it wes so neir that tyme the nycht, Postponit all 
sunt on the morne wes lycht. /did. 283 This Edilfrid and 

rudeus also, Postponit hes to battell for till go. 1574 Neg. 
Privy Council Scot. VW. 389 The said Robert wrangushie 
postponis and differis to do the same, 1710 Patmen /?ro- 
verbs 186 Every man.,won'd have all business post-pon’d 
for the service he expects from a patron or friend. 7 
Beaxetey Let, fo Prior 13 Mar., Wks. 1871 IV. 124 The 
answer to other points you postponed for a few posts, 31836 
W, lavinc Astoria III. 177 The project had to be post. 
poned. 1875 Hetes Soc. eee iii. 58, | propose, therefore, 
that we should postpone any remarks that we bave to make. 
absol. 1500-20 Duxpaa Poets xxx. 28 My brethir oft hes 
maid the supplicationis,..To tak the abyte, bot thow did 
postpone. 
+b. To ‘put (a person) off’, i.e. to keep (him) 
waiting for sone ponte or expected. Os. 

{1533 Gav Richt Vay (S.T.S.) 90 Giff vss grace to haiff 
pacience quhen our wil is postponit.) xs7x Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Il. go Thay ar..hinderit and postponit of 
payment ofthairstipendis. a@1700 Deypen (J.), Vou wou'd 

tpone me to another reign, Till when yon are content to 

unjust. 1705 Heaane Collect. 25 Nov. (O.H.S.) 1. 98 
Dr. Hudson..having many Promises from..the Bishops... 
was yet shamefully postpon’d by them. 

ec. intr, Path. Of ague or the like: To be 


later in coming on or recurring. 

3843 Sia T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract. Physic 1. xi. 709 
When the paroxysm thus postpones, the disease is growing 
milder; when it anticipates its nsnal period of attack, the 
disease is increasing in severity. 1898 P. Manson 7rof. 
Diseases it. 42 They {i.¢, malarial attacks] may occur at a 
later hour, in which case they are said to postpone. 
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+2. To place after in serial order or arrange- 
ment; to put at, or nearer to, the end. Ods. 

cx620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 31 We bid our in- 
ferioures, and pray our cu periodres, be [= hy) postponing 
the supposit to the verb; As, goe ye and teach al nationes. 
1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Pofery Pref. 6 Ile hath Post- 
poned the most scandalous part of his Speech..and put it 
towards the end. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 66 Cid 
«.often postpones to the very last, that Verb or emphatical 
Word on which the whole Sense of the Period depends. 1774 
J. Bryant afythod. I. 55 We sometimes find the governing 
word postponed, as in £/fzadeth, or temple of Eliza, 

3. To place after in order of precedence, rank, 
importance, estimation, or value; to put into an 
inferior position ; to subordinate. 

3658 Puictips, Postpone, to set behinde, to esteem lesse 
then another. 2670 G. H. Mis’. Cardinals 1. 1. 51 You 
have postpon'd the publick interest to your own, 1741 
T. Ropixson Gavelkind vi. 91 Females claiming ia their 
own Right are postponed to Males. 1799 Jurrerson IV rit. 
(1859) 1V. 272 Postponing motives of delicacy to those of 
duty, 1893 Sneue Primer Ital, Lit. 65 On the score of 
productiveness even Machiavelli must be postponed to bim. 

Hence Postponed (-péu'nd) #//.4., Postponing 


v6l, sh. and ffi. a. 

1693 Lutrerit Brief Rel. (1857) WN. 174 They should 
have their money to a farthing without any postponing. 
1709 Staxnoen Paraphr. IV. 4 Ascribing the postponing 
of the Jews to their own Obstinacy. 2828 Scott #. J. 
Herth xxv, Anxions for the postponed explanation. 1863 
Reanrk in Ad Fear Round 12 Dec. 367 [In a trial at law] 
the postponing swindler has five to one in his favour. 1904 
Daily Chron. 7 June 6/7 Postponed purchases or post- 
poned payments are the rule everywhere. 

Postponement (poustpdwnmént), [f. Post- 
PONE 7@,-+-MENT.] The action or fact of postponing. 

1. The action of deferring !o a later time; 


temporary delay or adjournment. 

1818 in Topp. 1818 Hazurr Ang. Poets viii. (1870) 192 
Those minds. which are the most entitled to expect it, can 
hest put up with the postponement of their claims to lasting 
fame. 1836 Sie H. Tavior Stafesuean xii. 83 The repeti- 
tion of acts of postponement on any subject tends more and 
more to the subjugation of the active power in relation to 
it. 1882 Miss Baapoon Jt, Reyali, There was no need 
for the postponement of our marriage. . 

2. Placing after or below in esteem or importance; 


subordination. 

1830 H. N. Corearipce Gr&. Poets (1834) 274 That spirit 
of comparative neglect and postponement with which the 
maternal relationship was generally treated amongst the 
Greeks, 1879 H. Srexcra Data of Ethics § 96. 251 That 
postponement of self to others which constitutes altruism, 

Postponence (poustpdunéns). rare. [f. Post- 
PONE +-ENCE.] = prec. 2. So t+ Postpo'nency, 
Obs. rare~. 

1755 Jounson Dict. s.v. O/, Noting preference or post- 
ponence. 1845 CaeryLe Cromwell (1871) V. 9 It is not 
vain preference or postponence of one ‘ name‘ to another. 
1668 Witkixs Real Char, 313 Whether of Prelation and 
preference: or Preterition and postponency. 

Postponer (povstpdwner). [f. Postpone + 
-ER 1} One who postpones, puts off, or delays. 

31533 Bettenoen Livy us. xix. (S.T.5.) J. 205 OF ane tri- 
hune pat war postponare of be public weill |L. szoratoren 


| publict commodi), ax805 Pauev Seru., On Neglect of 


Warnings (1810) 448 These postponers never enter upon 
religion at all, in earnest or effectually. 1880 G, MerEoiTH 
Tragic Com. xiv, One of those delicious girls in the New 
Comedy..was called ‘The Postponer, The Deferrer, or, as 
we might say, The To-Morrower. 

Postpontile: see Post- B. 2. 


+ Postpo'se, v. Ods. [a. F. Zostposer (1549 in 
Godef.), f. post- Post- A.+ poser Pose v1] trans. 
To place after or later than (something); = Post- 


PONE: a. in temporal or serial order. 

1598 Garxewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1, x, (1622) 19 Doubtfull.. 
which first to go to: least the other being postposed should 
take it in disdaine. ¢1620 A, Hume Brit. Sougue (1865) 33 
We utter our wil be verbes signifying the form of onr wil, 
or postposing the supposit. 1665 Futter CA, ‘ist. Xt. v. 
S24 The defense of the king's person and anthority .. ia 
tbis Covenant is postposed to the * privileges of parliament ’. 

b. in order of estimation or importance. 

1622 Donne Serm. (ed. Alford) V. x02 In postposing tbe 
Apocryphal into an inferior place (we) have testimony from 
the people of God. 1656 Hopes Séx Lessons Wks. 3845 
VII. 343 Which reputation J have always postposed to the 
common benefit of the studious, 

Postposit (povsipp zit), v. rare. [f. L. post- 
posit-, ppl. stem. of fostpondre to PosTPONE.] trans. 
To place after; to cause to follow; to treat as of 
inferior importance: = PostPoNE 2, 3. Hence 
Postpo'sited //. 2. E 

166x Fertnam On St. Luke Resolves, etc. 390 Often in 
our Love to her, our Love to God is swallowed and post- 
posited, 1892 W. M. Linosay in Aemer, Frat, Philol. XIV. 
161 The post-posited relative, to judge from the dramatists 
versification, was fused with the preceding word. 

Postposition (pdustpozi‘fan). [n. of action 
f. L. postpondre, postposit-: so F. postposttion 
(Littrd); but in sense 3, after preposition, with 
post- in place of pre-.] ‘ 

+1. The action of postponing; postponement ; 
delay. Sc. Obs. rare—. 7 

3546 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) I. 229 The committer of sic 
recent crimes of bluid wes instantly, but [= witbont] post- 
Position, causit ansuir for his offensis. aa 

2. The action of placing after; the condition or 
fact of being so placed. 


POSTPYRAMIDAL. 


21638 Meoe Daniel's Weeks (1642) 36 Nor is the Post. 
position of the Nominative case to the verb against the use 
of the tongue. 1869 Farraa Fam. Speech ii. (1873) 71 Its 
grammar, except in the postposition of the article, closely 
tesembles that of the other Romance languages. 

3. A particle or relational word placed after 
another word, usually as an enclitic; es. a word 
having the function of a preposition, which follows 
instead of preceding its object, as L. éenus, versus, 
and Eng. -ward(s, as in howte-wards. 

1846 Proce. PAilol. Soc. V1.9 In some classes of languages 
the whole process of formation is carried on by means of 
postpositions, generally of a known and determinate signifi- 
cation, 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon x. (1864) 316 The feature 
.-of placing the preposition after the noun—making it, in 
fact, a ‘ post-position '—thus: Ile is come the village from. 
188 dcadenty 16 Apr. 283 The case-forms in Turkish may 
be regarded. /as parts of nouns or rather as postpositions. 

4. Music. (See quot.) 

184z Branne Dict. Sci. etc., Post position, in Music, 
retardations of the harmony, effected by placing discords 
upon the accented parts of a bar not prepared and resolved 
according to the rules for discord, 

Hence Postposi‘tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a postposition: = next. 

1883 OQ. Rev, Jan. 186 [In Corean] There are .. postpo- 
sitional particles which, like the Japanese ‘teniwoha’, 
agglutinate themselves to nouns, verbs, and even sentences. 

Postpositive (povstpgzitiv), @. (s.)  [f. L. 
postposit-, ppl. stem of fostpdndye: see PoSTPONE, 
Cf. mod.F. postposttzf (Littré).] | Characterized by 
postposition ; having the function of being placed 
after or suffixed ; enclitic. 

278 H. Tooxe Purley ix. 304 Grammarians were not 
ashamed to have a class of Postpositive Prepositives. 
1845 Proc. Philol. Soc. UW. 171 We..find in the Manchu 
itself a postpositive participle, 1854 Latuam Native 
Races Russian Extp. 266 In the [Rumanian] word omtud 
we have Aomo file; 1.e. a substantive with the postpositive 
article. 1877 Savce in Trans. Philol, Soc. 140 The older 
postpositive conjugation. | : 

B. sé. A postpositive particle or word. 

1846 Proc. Philol. Soc, 11. 13 This adjective may again 
he declined with all the postpositives usually employed as 
signs of cases. 

+Postposure. Oés. rare—°. [f. Postpose + 
“URE; cf, coutposure.] ‘Phe action of ‘ postposing ’; 
= POSTPONEMENT 2. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Postposure, a setting behind or 
esteeming less. Hence 1658 in Pxitttrs. 

Postprandial (-prendial), a. [f. Post- 
B. 1b + L. praudi-um luncheon, incal +-aL: cf. 
PRANDIAL.] Done, made, taken, happening, etc. 
after dinner; after-dinner. (Chiefly Azemorous.) 

1820 Cotenioce Lett, to ¥. H. Green (1895) 704 The day 
including prandial and post-prandial. 1846 Life J. Guthrie 
in Lives Henderson & G. 151 This plan, most likely of post- 
prandial origin, was actually attempted. 1864 Reader 

July 49 A capital postprandial speaker, 1890 N. Mooarr 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. XX1. 31/2 Men far advanced in post- 
prandial potations, Afod. Post-prandial oratory. 

Hence Postpra‘ndially adv., after dinner, 

195: H. D. Wotrr Piet. Span. Life (1853) 35 The crowd 
that postprandially collects thither. 

Postpredicament, [ad.med.Schol. L. Zost- 
predicamentunt, in Abelard a 1142, etc.; f. L. post 
after + prvdicamentum PREDICAMENT.) p/, ‘The 
five relations considered by Aristotle at the end of 
his work on the ten predicaments or categories: 
viz. opposites (dvrixelpeva), of four kinds; and the 
conceptions defore or priority (apétepov), of five 
kinds ; at once or sinultaneity (apa), of two kinds; 
motion (xivngis), of six kinds; and having (Exav), 
of eight kinds. 

[axa8o Avseatus Macnus De Pracdicamentis Wks, 1653 
1,173-4 Tractatus vii, De Postpraedicamentis..ideoque post 
praedicamenta oportnit sequi tractatum de his quae quidem . 
co-ordinanda sunt sed ad unnm genus praedicamenti reduci 
non possnat.] 1613 Wither Abuses Strift B viij, He.. 
Handles in order the ten Pradicaments, Then Postpraedeca- 
ments, 3727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Post-predicaments, in 
logic, are certain general affections, or properties, arising 
from a comparison of predicaments with each others; or 
modes following the predicaments, and often belonging to 
many. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

ii Postpubis (-pizbis). Pl. -es (-iz). Zool, 
[mod.L., 1. Post- A. 2b + Pusis.] | The hinder or 
postacetabnlar part of the pubis or pubic bone, 
esp. when greatly developed, as in Birds and 
Dinosaurs. (Opp. to Prupunis.) Hence Post- 
pwhic @., pertaining to the postpubis. f 

1888 Ronteston & Jackson Anim. Life 65 The main 
portion of the bird's pubis is the bomologue of the post- 
puhis (so called) in the same groups [Stegosauria and 
Ornithofoda), 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 862 The ‘pubis 
of Birds being in reality homologous with the postpudis of 
Dinosaurs and the processus lateralis pubis of ot er Keptiles. 

Post-puller, -pump, -quintain: see Post 
sb.19, Post-Puranic: see Post- B. 1b. 

Postpyramid (pést,piramid). Ana‘. [Post- 
A. 2b.J The posterior pyramid ( fusiculus graci- 
lis) of the medulla oblongata. lence Post- 
pyramidal 2.1, of or pertaining to the postpyra- 


mid; posterior to the pyramids. 
Lege Owen Anat. teen IIk. 83 In advance of the 
t-pyramids, still deeper columns of the myelon come 
into view. bid. 1. 273 The post-pyramidal tracts diverge, 
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expand, and blend anteriorly with the similarly bulging recti- | Irisheman by Mr, Dudleyand Mr. Shelley. 1586 B. Youxe 


form tracts, forming the side-walls of a triangular or rhom- 
boedal cavity, called the ‘fourth ventricle’. /dzf. ITI. 83 
‘They expand as they enter the imacromyelon, and form 
the ‘post-pyramidal bodies’, 1890 Dintincs ed. Dict, 
Lost-pyramidal nucleus, clavate nucleus. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Let, Postpyramidal uuctexs, term for the nucleus of the 
Puniculus gracilis. | _ 

Post-pyramidal (-pirsemidil), @2 [f. Posr- 
Bob + Pyramipan.] Subsequent to the building 
of the Egyptian pyramids, 

1883 Proctor Great Pyrantid 197 ‘The abomination of 
desolation to which in our own post-pyramidal days hath 
been assigned the name of the ‘ Fifteen Puzzle’. 

Post-Raphaelite: see Post- I. ib. 

+ Postreme, a. (s6.) Obs. nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
postrémus last, superl. of Aosterns coming after, 
following.] Last, hindmost; @dso/. one whois last. 

1553 Bak Gardiner's De vera Obed. Gjb, They were 
counsailed of som bodye not to contende to be called 
supremes, as longe as they are still postremes. ‘ 

ost-remote: sce Post- A.1a. Postrhinal: 
see Post- 3. 2. Post-rider: see Post 54.4 13. 

+ Postri‘duan, a. Oés. rave—%.  [ad. L. posé- 
rididan-us, -dian-us, {. postridie on the next day.] 

1656 Birocnt Glossogr., Postriduan, done the next day 
after or following. . 

Po:st-road, A road on which a series of 
post-honses or stations for post-horsces is (or was) 
established ; a road on which mails were carried. 
1657 Acis§ Ordin. Parl. c. 30 (Scobell) 513 Jetters and Pac- 
quets, .to be sent forwards to the City of London, or any other 
place in any of the Post-Roads, from thence towards the said 
City. 1685 Royad Proclant.7 Sept. in Loud. Gaz. No, 2068/2 
That no man hereafter may complain for want of a setled 
Post in or near particular y-Towns or Places lying on the 
Post-Road, 3711 Royal Proclam. 23 June ibid. No. 4866,'1 
The Horsing of any Person.. Riding Post, (that is to say) 
Riding several Stages upona Post-Road. 1791 PAIL Trans, 
LXXXJ, 108 The great post-road from hence into Italy, 
over Mount Cenis, 1814 Scotr Wav. xlv, ‘The common 
post-road betwixt Edinburgh and Haddington, 1860 
Srotriswoopr in Vac. Tour, 86 When we drove into the 
back yard of the post-station,..the post-master would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
not a eee 1904 (U.S.) Congress. Directory 162 
IU. S, Senate Committee on] post-offices and post-roads. 
Postrolandic, -Roman, etc: see Dost- 
B. 2, 1. 


Postrorse (ppstrf4s), a [ad. mod.L. fost- 


rorszs, {. POST(E)RO- + verses turned: ch AN- | 


TRORSE.] ‘Turned or bent backward ; retrorse. 

1890 in Cent. Dicl., cte. 

Po'st-ru:nner. ta. A ‘runner’ who acts as 
a post: see Post 50.2 2. Obs. b. One who bears 
messages or transports the post or mail along 
a certain ronte on foot; a post-carrier, foot-post. 

1596 Dauevarce tr. Leslie's fist. Sco?. x. 403 Thir post- 
rinneris beginis to contemne the command, 1864 TREVELYAN 
Compet. Wallah (1866) 336 Each village in turn received 
a handful of chupatties or bannocks, by the hands of the 
post-runners, with orders to bake others, and pass them on to 
the next village, 1879 Stevenson /'rav. Cevennes 39 \ 
cavalcade of stride-legged ladies and a pair of post-runners, 

Postsacral, -scalene, ete.: see lost-. 

|| Postscenium (povstysinivm). Class. Antiy. 
[L. fostsceniunt, f. fost after, behind + sexa, a. 
Gr. oxnvy stage, seenc.}] The back part of a 
theatre, behind the scenes: also called parascentum 
(see Panascene). Cf. PRosceniuM. 

1727-41 Crampers Cycl, Parasceniuut, among the 
Romans, was a place behind the theatre, whither the actors 
withdrew to dress, undress, &c. more frequently called /'os¢- 
Sceniune, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit, Gloss, Postsceninm or 
Parasceniunt, in ancient architecture, the back part of the 
theatre, where the machinery was deposited, and where the 
actors retired to robe themselves. 

Postscribe (péustskroi-b), 2. [ad. L. 
seribére (Tac.), f. post after + scribére to write. 

1. ¢rans, To write (something) after; to write as 
a postscript or appendix. 

1614 T. Aoams Gallant's Burden Wks, 1861 1, 325 The 
second is but a consequent of the first, postscribed with 
that word of inference, ‘Now then’. 1661 J. STEPHENS 
Procnrations 125 An Saati to the former Discourse, 
setting forth the reason of printing that and post-scribing 
this, 1687 S. Hiwt Catholic Balance 133, 1 thought it 


necessary to postscribe that ] bear malice to no Men or 
Party under Feaven. 


2. éntr. To write afterwards or subsequently ; to 
make a written addition éo. 

¢166a F. Kersy in O. Meywood's Diaries, etc. (1883) IT1. 
26, E will not post-scribe but subscribe to Paul. 

Postscript (péstskript), sd. Also 6 in L. 
form post scriptum (neut.), Be -ta. [ad. L. 
postscripé-unt, neut. pa. pple. of postscribére (see 
prec.) used as sb. Cf. obs. i. poséserip? (16-1 8th c.), 
mod.F., Dn., Ger., ete., Zostscripleent, It. poscrit¢o. | 
A paragraph written at the end of a letter, after the 
signature, containing an afterthought or additional 
matter. 


1523 Wotsey in Si. Pagers fTen. Vii 1, V1. 119 Postscripta. 
Ye shal understonde that the Kinges Grace and his Counsail 
. thynke right expedient to use this way. 1535 CROMWELL in 
Merriman Lifes Let?, 438 By the post scripta in myn other 
letteres unto youe.. ye Gal perceyve tharryval here of your 
servaunt Thwaytes, 1551 Acts Privy Couneré 111. 409 A 


ost. 


Guazzo's Cl», Cont, W.rorb, And yet doubtmg, that she 
night .. perceane it, wrought underneath Post scriptum, 
thus, Kisse the letter, 1625 Iacon “ss., Craning (Arb.) 93, 
I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he would put that 
which was most Materiall, in the Post-seript, as if it had 
been a By-matter. 1655 .Viedotas Papers (Camden) IE. rgt 
This burthening you with Postscripts is, | confess, a rude 
way of writeing. 1711 Sree.“ Spcct, No. 79 25 A Woman 
seldom writes her Mind but in her Postscript. 1806-7 J. 
Bertsrorn Miseries dian. Life xexxvi, [U's like a eS 
Vostscript, which, they tell you, contains the essence of the 
letter. 1873 Buack fr. Vhude xxii, Mt the end of the letter 
there was a brief postscript. : 

b. A paragraph written or printed at the end of 
any composition, containing some apyended matter, 

1638 Peart. Conf. xii. (1657) 317 Towards the end whereof 
isan Appendix or Post-scnpt. 1707 LutireLe Aricf Aeé, 
(2857) VE. 200 ‘The parliament of Ireland have burnt by the 
common hangman the postscript to Mr. Higgins sermon. 
1969 Yunins Lett. xx. (1772) \. 142 The gentleman, who 
has pubtished an answer tosir William Meredith's pamphlet, 
having honoured me with a postscript of six quarto pages. 
18go Masson De Quiney's ks. TV. 32t Postscript [to 
Oliver Goldsmith). Vbid. note, What is here printed as a 
‘postscript’ appeared as a portion of De Quincey’s * Pre- 
face‘ to Vol. V. of his Collected Writings. 

e. A thing appended ; an eppendies, rare. 

1870 Thorxsury fous Lug. 1i.5 Brentford [was] always 
a mere ecelesiastical postscript to Hanwell or Ealing. 

+ Postscri‘pt, ///. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fost- 
seripteus, pa.pple. of fostseribcre + see Postsenine, | 
Written after or subsequently. 

1654 H. L'Kstraxcn Chas. f (1655) Aij, That were..to 
extinguish the light of all Histories .., the greatest part 
whereof were Postscript an ageat least to the things recorded. 

Postscript, 7. rave! [f. Postscript sé.) 
trans, ‘Yo put a postscri;t lo, to furnish with a 
postscript. So Po'stscripted a., ‘having a post- 
seript’ (Worcester 1846 citing J. Q. Adams), 

1894 A. Donson 18/4 Cent. Viguettes Ser. 11. ii. 27 Defoe 
prefaced and postscripted this modest effort, 

Postscriptal .poustskri-ptal\, a [f. L. pose 
serift-unt {see Postscrurt sé.) + -AL.] OF the 
nature of, or relating to, a postscript. 

1877 Mrs. Ouipnant Jfakers Flor. xiv. 335 Wis life con- 
cluding with a postscriptal chapter of misery. 1891 R. 
Lucttanan Coming Terror 82 In the postscriptal letter 
published this morning. 1894 Mas. Oupnant /érst. Sh, 
QO. Aane iv. 217 his new wife. brought him several children, 
asort of postscriptal family, in his old age. 

|Postscutellum (-skivte lim). Fxfom,. Also 
in anglicized form postscu‘tel. [mod.L., f, Post- 
A, 2+Scutettum.] The fourth (hindmost) piece 
or sclerite of each of the segments of the thorax 
in an inscct, situated behind the seaéedéim. 

1826 Ktrev & Sv, Entomol. V1. xxxiii. 380 Posiscuteddunt, 
«a narrow channel running from the Dorsedum: tothe A dde- 
men in Coleoptera, forming an isosceles triangle reversed. 
1897 W. I. Kirsy in M. Kingsley 1. Africa 727 Post- 
scutellum black, witha yellow doton each side. 1899 G. H. 
Carpenter Zusectsi, 21 Four distinct parts placed one behind 
the other can sometimes be observed; they are known as 
the prescrettem, scutuom, scutedluut, and posiscuteltnet, 

Ilence Postseute‘lar a@., of or pertaining to the 
postseutellnm. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

+ Postship. 04s. [f. Vost sé.2 + -surr.] 

1. The office or position of a post or messenger ; 
in quot, as a mock-title. 

1607 Dekker A’nis, Coujur. vi. Fiv, At the returne of his 
Post-ship and walking vpon the Exchange of the Worlde.. 
they will flutter about him, crying, What newes? what 
newes ? 

2. The office of post or local postman. 

1545 Acts Privy Council(1890) 1. 267 A letter to Mr, Mason, 
Master of the Postes, for the contynuaunce of Adam 
Gascoyne in the office of the Postship of Scrohye. 1583 
Wills & bro. N.C, Surtees) 11. 76 To my wiffe and my 
sonne Robart the pee nice of Thirlwall, towardes the 
maintenance of the house. 

Post ship: sce Post 5b.3 qe. 

Postsphenoid (-sffnoid), a. (s4.) Anat. [f. 
Post- A.2 b+ Pee Postsphenoid tone: the 
posterior part of the sphenoid bone of the skull, 
which forms a separate bone in (human) infancy. 
Also e//i~t, as 56. lence Postsphenoi‘dal a., 


pertaining to the postsphenoid bone. 

1890 Cent, Dict., Posisphenoid, n., Postsphenoidal, 890 
Biuunes Afed. Dret., Postsphenoid bone. 

+ Po'st-stage. Ods. [f. Post sd.2+Stacx sé.] 

1. Inr7the.,, Astopping-place, station, or ‘stage’ 
on a post-road, to which the kiag’s packet or mail 
was carried from the previous ‘stage’ and whence 
it was forwarded to the next; post-horses being 
kept in readiness for thus carrying the mail, and for 
the use of ‘ thorough-posts ’ or express messengers, 
as algo for the service of private persons travelling 
‘post’, who there took fresh horses. 

1642 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. tt. VII. 327 [Order] for 
establishing t stages betuix Edinburgh and Portpatrik 
and Portpatrik and Carlill. 1685 AXoyal Proclant.7 Sept. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/1 Not to Carry any Ship Letters.. 
beyond the first Post-stage to which they shall arrive in 
England. 1695 /é7:7. No. 3087/4 An Act for settling Post. 
Stages throughout this Kingdom. ; 

2. Short for post stage-coack; a mail-coach. 

1771 Boston Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/3 ‘Che Post-stage from and to 


lettre to the Lorde Ogle..witla post script to send the sayd | Portsmouth in New-Hampshire, lately put up at the Sign of | 
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the Admiral Vernon in King-street, Poston, is now removed 
to Mrs, Bean's at the Sign of the Ship on Launch, 

Po'st-sta:tion. A statiun on a post road, 
where post-horses are kept. 

181z Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary 1 141 The third post- 
station was also abandoned, and our_cuttle could do no 
more. 1832 G. Dowsis Lett, Cont, Countries 1. 357 ‘The 
first post-station is a solitary abode, called ‘Torre di Meza 
Via. xgor Wide Word! Mag. VL 445/21 At every forty or 
ine versts..the [Russian} Government has erected what are 
called Poshtova Stancia, or post-stations, where are kept a 
certain number of horses. P 

Poststernal to -systolic: sce Pust- LB. 

Post-temporal, ¢. (s/.) Amat. [f. Port. 
B.2 + TeMboran.) Situated behind the temporal 
region of the skull: applicd to a bone of the 
seapnlar arch in some shes, also called safra- 
scapula Or supractavicle. Also clipe. as sh. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Post-temporary: sce Post- Lt. 

Post term. /ew. A partial rendering of L. 
phrase post terminum after the term, used adv, 
as adj, and as sé. for The return of a writ after 
term, and the fee payable for its being then filed. 

1607 Cowrnt. fatorarn, Lost terme, is a returne of 2 
writ, not only after the day assigned,.but after the terme 
also..; it may he also the fee which the Custos drcniune 
taketh, for the returne thereof 1658 /ractick Mart of 
Lav 13 Incase of not fting your... Writs, in or of the same 
‘Term they are returnable, they force you to pay when you 
file them. , for the fest ferainias of them, which is 207. 
for every Writ. 1672 Cozedd’s futerpre fer, Post terme, Post 
terminum, 1696 Pritiirs ved. 5), ftosé Ferm, a Penalty 
taken hy the Custos Brevinm of the Common-pleas, for the 
filing any Writ by any Attorney after the usual ‘Time. 
wgi2 Arsetunor Jel Audl iv. il, ‘To squire South, for 
post Teviiinums, 1848 Wiartox Law Lea. Post termi: 
gent, (after the term). 

Po'st-tertiary, 2. (s4.) Gvod. [f. Post- BR. ib 
+ Tertiary.) Epithet of the formations, or the 
period, subsequent to the Tertiary; also called 
(Quaternary; the most recent of the whole geo- 
logical series. Also applied to animals, etc. 
belonging to this period, Also ed/ipt. as 5d. 

1854 Pack fudrod. Lert-bh, Geol, xiv. 121 The generality 
of post-tertiary accumulations being clays, silts, sands, 
gravels, and peat-miosses, 1865 Luseock red. 7'fures 151 
Species which characterise the post-tertiary epoch in Lurope. 
1878 Huxtev Paysiogr. xvii. 290 Vy others they are called 
the post-tertiary series. — 

Post-tibial ; see Post- 8. 2. Post-tidings, 
-time: Post 54.212. Post-tonie: Post- B. 1. 

Po'st-town. [f. Pust 54.2 + Town] 

1, A town having a (head) post office, or one 
that is not merely a sub-office of another. 

1635 reclamation in Rymer Fadera (1732) XUX. 6490/2 
To take with them all such Lettets as shall be directed to any 
Pust-Town, or any Place near any Post-Town in the said 
Road. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1761/4 All persons concerned are 
desired to insert at the bottom of their Letters the Post- 
Town nearest to the place their Letters are directed, for 
their speedy Conveyance. 1835 Manryat Pacha v, We 
were about five miles from any post-town, 1889 Aepentane 
P. Wentworth VIN. 5, 1 walked over to the post-town for 
the second post. i 

2. A town at which post-horses are kept. ? Ods. 

31792 G. Wakerizen J/ent, (1804) I. ii, 54 During the neces- 
sary delay at some post-town, onr contemplative parson 
rambled about after a bookseller's shop. 1838 Jurray’s 
Hanid-bh, N. Germt, 252{1 Below Rheinfels lies the post- 
town of St. Goar, 

So Post-township (/’. 5S.) : see TuwxsHtp. 

1837 Pop. Encycl. V. 304/1 Onondaga; x post-township 
and capital of Onandaga county, New York. 

Post-trader: sce Post 53.3 2d, Post-trau- 
matic, -tridentine, -tussic; Post-tuber- 
ance; Post-tympanic: see Post- B. 1, A. 2, 
3, 2 respectively. 

Postulancy (pe'sti#linsi). [f. Postunant: 
see -Ancy.] ‘Lhe condition of being a postulant ; 
the period during which this lasts. 

1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. VW. 1476 Those 
who would enter cither class undergo a postulancy of six 
months. 1884 IF vetly Reg. 18 Oct. 504/2 Two years make 
a long postulancy. 

Postulant (poe'sti#lint). [a. F. postelani, ad. 
L. fostulans, -dntem, pr. pple. of fostudare to 
demand: sce PosTuLaTE v.| One who asks or 
petitions for something ; a petitioner ; a candidate 
for some appointment, honour, or office; esf. a 
candidate for admission into a religious order. 

1759 CuesterF. Lett. to Son 2 Feb., That he will have one 
[a garter] is very certain; but when,. .is very uncertain; all 
the other postulants wanting to be dubbed at the same 
time. 1766 Char. in Aun. Reg, 28/2 There were many postu- 
lants for the abbey of Anchin. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sa2, 
CA, (1858) L. iv. 133 The age at which the postulant might be 
admitted [i.c. into holy orders). 31859 Jeruson Brrtiany 
xv. 24g When a young man applies for admission he ts 
taken in for two years as a postulant. 1873 F. Hatt fed. 
Eng. iv. 98 Words. .often answering to calls too subtile for 
analysis, are constantly presenting themselves as ostulants 
for recognition. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. ond. 220 
The public reception of a postulant into the order of ‘Our 
Lady of Mercy. . 

+Postulary (pp'sti#lari), @. Obs. rare. [ad. 
late L. postudiri-ns that demands or elaims.] Of 


the nature of a postulate. 
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POSTULATE. 


1637 Jackson Serut on Matt. i. 17-18 $3, I must beg one 
or two postulary suppositions which. will go for maxims, 

Postulate (pe'stivlt), 56.1 [ad. L. posinlaium 
(a thing) demanded or elaimed : see PostunaTeM, 
Cf F. postula’ (1771 in Dict, Trévouz). 

In sense 1 representing classical L. postuddtunt in 2, 35 
=mod.L. postuidtum for med.L, fetitio rendering Gr. 
airna (Aristotle, Enclid). estuddta (pl.) occurs in the L. 
transl. of RAe!. ad Alex. by Philelphus idied 1489) printed 
1523, and is nlways used by Pacins A ristot. Organ. 1584. In 
L. edd, of Euclid, postuddéa appears in Commandinus 1619.] 

I. 1. A demand, a request; sfee. a demand of 
the nature of a stipulation: cf. rd. Now vare. 

1588 in Motley Netderé. (1860) I. xviii. 397 Our postniates 
do trouble the King’s commissioners very much, and do 
bring them to despair, 1656 Broun Glossogr., Postiulate, 
a request, demand or suit. 1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy 
Commun. . iii. 56 This St. Peter calls the stipulation of 
a good conscience; the postulate and bargain which man 
then makes with God. 1826 Scorr Diary 4 Feb. in Lock- 
hart 47/¢, Give me my popularity, (an awful postulate) and 
all my present difficulties shall be a joke tn four years. 
1860 [see PostuLaTr % 1b}. 

II. 2. Logie and genx. A proposition demanded 
or claimed to be granted ; esf. something elaimed, 
taken for granted, or assumed, asa basis of reason- 
ing, discussion, or belief; hence, a fundamental 
condition or principle. 

1646 Six T. Browne /’send. Ef. 1. vit. 25 fpse dixit, or 
oportel discentem credere,..may be  Postulates very ac- 
comodable unto Jnniar indoctrinations ;_ yet are their 
authorities but temporary. /éya. 11, vii. 120 This conceit was 
probably first hegot by such as held the contrary opinion of 
sight by extramission,..and is the postulate of Euclide in 
his Opticks. 1653 Hates Arevis Disgutsitio in Phenix 
(1708) LI. 332 The Monk’s Postulate in the fifth Proposition 
of the second Chapter: ' The Christian Faith excludes all 
douhting, and is certain and infallible’. 1715 tr, Gregory's 
Astron. (1726) 1.195 Astronomers, (who. .niake it a Postu- 
late, that any Star may be moved with any motion). 1860 
Westcott /utrad, Strdy Gosp. viii. (ed. 5) 400 Christianity 
is essentially miraculous. This is a postulate of Niblical 
criticism. 1884 F. Temrce Relat. Aelig. & Sc. i. (1885) 6 
‘The Supreme Postulate, without which scientific knowledge 
is impossible, is the Uniformity of Nature. 

b. Sometimes with special reference to its un- 
demonstrated or hypothetical quality: An unproved 
aseumption, a hypothesis. 

3646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ef. vi. vi. 296 Which wee 
shall labour to induce not from postulates and entreated 
Maximes, hut undeniable principles declared in holy Scrip- 
ture. 1751 Jounson Aamdbler No. 155 ?2 An opinion which, 
like innumerable other postulates, an enquirer finds himselt 
inclined to admit upon very little evidence, 1837 Hatta 
Alist. Lit. 1. i. $23 (1847) I. 19 And as their reasonings com- 
monly rest on disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect 
is of no sort of value. 1841-4 Esrrson Zss., //ist, Wks. 
(Bohn) f. 15 All the postulates of elfin annals, 

e. Sometimes with special reference to the self- 
evident natnre of a proposition of fact: hardly 
distinct from AXIOM. 

19751 Jonsson Rambler No, 158 ? 1 Any settled principle 
or self-evident postulate, 181z G. Cuaumers Done, Econ, 
Gt. Brit, 326 [They] bad all taken it for granted, as a 
postulate, which could not be disputed, that a balance of 
trade, either favourable, or disadvantageous, enriched, or 
impoverished, every commercial country, 1816 PLavrair 
Nat. Phil 11.223 The eee on which this nile proceeds 
is, that though each of the given equations is incorrect... 
there is nothing that determines the amount of the errors to 
be on one side more than another, or in excess rather than 
defect. ‘ 

d. Something required as the necessary condition 
of some actual or supposed occurrence or state of 
things; a pre-requisite. 

84x Myrrs Cath. Th. w. xxiii. 293 A Personal and 
Providential Deity—this is the necessary postulate of all 
Religion ieee so called, 1860 Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea 
xix. § 796° 


The low barometer, the revolving storm, and the 
ascending column require for a postulate the approach by 
spirals of the wind from circumference to centre. 

3. spec. in Geom. (or derived use). A claim to 
take for granted the possibility of a simple opera- 
tion, e.g. that a straight line can be drawn hetween 
any two points; a simple problem of self-evident 
nature: distinguished from Axiom (a self-evident 
theorem). 

The earlier Eng. term was Prtttion (sense 5). 

1660 Baarow Euclid 1, (1714) 6 Postulates or Petitions. 
1. From any point to any point to draw a right line...3. 
Upon any center, and at any distance, to describe a circle. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Postulates, or Demands 
in Mathematicks, &c. are such easie and self-evident Sup- 
positions as need no Explication or Tllustration to render 
them Intelligible. 1814 D. Stewart //um, Mind IL. ii. § 3. 
162 (tr, Waltis) According to some, the difference between 
axioms and postulates is analogous to that between theorems 
and problems; the former expressing truths which are self: 
evident, and from which other propositions may be deduced ; 
the latter, operations which may be easily performed, and 
by the help of which more difficult constructions may be 
effected. 1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 681 Postu- 
lates are things required to be granted true, before we pro- 
ceed to demonstrate a proposition. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. 1. 3 A Postulate, or Petition, is something required 
to be done, which is so easy and evident that no person will 
hesitate to allow it. 1864 Bowrn Logie xi. 374 An inde- 
monstrable judgment, if theoretical, is called an A xfonr; if 
practical, itis styled a Postudate. 


Postulate (po'stizlct), 54.2 (@.) St. eel. Hist, 
[ad. L. fostelai-us, pa. pple. of postulare to ask, 
request, desire, ete., in med.L. to nominate or 
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designate to a bishoprie or abbacy, subject to 
the sanction of the Pope: see PostuLaTE z. 2.] 
A person nominated by the sovereign to some 
superior ecclesiastical benefice, as a bishopric, etc. 

‘Although the Scottish kings had maintained their pre- 
rogative of appointing persuns chosen by themselves to 
vacant Sees and Abbacies, the consent of the Pupe was an 
indispensable form to complete an election ' (Sinall, Wks. 
Gavin Douglas, 1. pref. xii), A person thus nominated was 
in the mean time entitled * Postulate'. 

1814 Sederunt of Council 2 June, Gavin Douglas. . Postu- 
lat of Arbroth. 1514 Acta Dom. Concil. 21 Sept. The 
Lords ordains that a Jetter he written under the King’s 
Signet requiring Gavin, Postulat_of Arbroth, to deliver 
the keyis of the Grete Sele fra him. 1515 (July 6) bbid. 
XXVIT. If 26 My Lord Gouernonr shew that he was in- 
formit..that the said Postulst [Gavin Douglas] was pro- 
movit to the Bishopry of Dunkeld be the King of Inglandis 
writings..the quhiik the said Postulat denyit that he knew 
anything off. 1566 Keg. Petty Council Scot. 1. 463 James 
Erle of Mortoun..George Dowglas callit the Postulat, sone 
natural toumquhile Archibald Erle of Angus. .with diverse 
utheris..delaiteit ef the vyle and tressonabill. slanchtir of 
umquhile David Riccio [ete.). 1729 in Macfariane's 
Genealog. Collect. (1goo) 1t Alexander Gordon Postulate 
of Galloway. 1755 in Keith 4/ist, Catad. Scot. ps. (1824) 
146 He [Ip. Foreman] was postulate of Moray in the year 
tsot. 1828 Scott #. Al, Perth Introd., [An inaccurate 
explanation: see above). 1830 R. Cuamners L0fe Fas. Z, 
1.1, 20 George Douglas of Todholes. .known hy the epithet 
of the Postulate of Aberbrothwick. 

b. atirié, or as adj. 

1710 Renoiman Life Douglas in /Eneis 5 note, One ts 
said to be Postulate Bishop, who could not he canonically 
elected, but may through aus and a dispensation of his 
superior, be admitted. 


+Po-stulate,a. Ols. rave}, [ad. L. postelit-ts, 
pa. pple. of fostulare: see next.] = PostcLaten, 

1664 RuttrR //ud. ui. 763 I'll prove that I have one: 
T mean by postulate illation. 


Postulate (pestizleit), v7.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 


_ postutire to demand, request: see -ATE 3.) 


1. frans. To demand; to require ; 10 claim. 

1893 /7ist. A’. Leir (1605) Dj, A prince perhaps might postu- 
late my love. 1651 Biccs New Disp. § 282 This doth not 
postulate or require the Physitians consent. 1703 ‘I. N. City 
& C. Purchaser Ded. 4 These your extraordinary Favours. . 
seem to Postulate from me..a Publick Recognition. a 1820 
W. Tooke (Webster 1828), The Byzantine emperors appear 
to have exercised, or at least to have postulated a sort of 
paramount supremacy over this nation. 1865 Mutt, /vanr, 
ffamilton 437 Logic, therefore, postulates to express in 
words what Is already in the thoughts, 

b. ixfr. To inake a request; to stipulate. 

1860 Motiry Netherd, 11. xviii. 397 The excellent Doctor 
had not even yet discovered that the King's commissioners 
were delighted with his postulates [cf 1588 in Postutatr 
sé.\ 1]; and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in succession,. was one of the most decisive triumphs 
ever achieved by Spanish diplomacy. 1893 J. Fanry //isf, 
Atimacduagh 433 He was. obliged in 1866 to postulate for 
a coadjutor. 

2. trans. Ecci. Law. To ask legitimate eecle- 
siastical authority to admit (a nominec) by dis- 
pensation, when a canonieal impediment is supposed 
to exist (see Du Cange s. v. Postulart) ; hence, to 
nominate or elect to an ecclesiastical dignity, 
subject to the sanction of the superior authority. 
See PostuLatE 54.2, PostuLation 2. (The earliest 
use in Eng.) 

1833-4 Act 25 Jen, VIII, & 20 $1 No..person..to be 
named, elected, presented, or postulated to any archehyshop- 
riche or bishopriche within this realme. 1688 Loud, Gaz. 
No. 2389/4 The most.. Reverend Cardinal..was postulated 
by 13 of the 24 Canons. 1710 Ruvoiman Life of Douglas 
in Aencis 5 [On the death of the Bp. of Dunkeld, 15 Jannary 
1515] Andrew Stewart.. Brother to the Earl of Athole, had 
got himself postulated Bishop, by such of the Chapter as 
were present, 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 619 From 
the year 1561, Princes of the electoral house of Saxony have 
been constantly postulated by the chapter as administrators 
of the bishopric. 1874 Smatu Douglas’ Wks. 1. Pref. 16 
Although Donglas was postulated to it [Abbacy of Arbroath], 
and signed letters and papers under this designation | Pos- 
tulat of Arbroth] his nomination,.was never completed. 
1878 Stunss Const. Hist. ML. xix. 307 The chapter was 
then allowed to postulate the bishop of Bath. 

8. To claim (explicitly or tacitly) the existence, 
fact, or truth of (something) ; to take for granted ; 
esp. to assume as a basis of reasoning, discussion, 
oraction, [med.L. foste/are, transl. Gr, direiv.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A. 1. iv. 738 Yet do they 
most powerfully magnifie him [God],..who not from postu- 
Jated or precarious inferences, intreat a courteous assent, 
but from experiments and undeniable effects, enforce the 
wonder of its Maker. 1649 J. H. Motion to Parl. Adv. 
Learn, 7 They seem to be among the postulated principles 
of nature, 1855 HL. Spencer Prine. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. i, 
146 ‘Fhat_ which we must postulate as the substance of 
Mind. 1862 — Firs? Princ, 1. iv. § 26 (1875) 88 Every one 
of the arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge 
is demonstrated, distinctly postulates the positive existence 
of something beyond the relative. 1878 Bosw. Smtr 
Carthage 103 It postulated a skill in seamanship and a 
confidence in their own powers both of attack and defence. 
1885 S. Cox Expositions xv. 186 Reason postulates God, 
though it cannot prove him. 

_ b. To assume the possibility of (some construc- 
tion or operation). Cf, PostuLatEr sd! 3. 

1817 Corrrioce Biog. Lit, 1. xii. 250 In geometry the 
primary construction is not demonstrated, hut postulated. 


1882 Paoctoa Fam. Sc. Stud. 16 [They] might postulate. . 
that such lines when finite may be indefinitely produced. 


| (1701) 481/1 We know how absurd this Postulation is. 


POSTULATUM. 


+4, intr. To plead as an advocate. (So med.L. 


posiulare.) Obs. rare. 

2566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. 168 In Athenes..a yong man 
. being desirous to be an orator, and a pleading aduocate, 
to the intent he might postulate, according to the accustomed 
manner of Athenes in those daies, accorded [etc.]. 

Hence Posstulated ffi. a., claimed, required. 

1646-9 [see sense 3]. 1860 Farrar Orig, Lang. 208 Even 
if we grant the postulated length of time. 


Postulation (ppsti#lafan). [a. F. postulation, 
t-acton (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.,), ad. L. postela- 
Hion-em, n. of action from fostulare to PostuLate.] 

1. The action of requesting or demanding ; 
a request, demand, claim. 

01485 Dighy lyst. (1882) 1. 44 Accordyng to your 
petycions that ye make postulacion. ¢ 1555 HarrsFteLp 
Divorce ten, Vitl (Camden: 147 Postulation was made for 
the continuance of rest. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 7 fa jit 
That obsecrations, praiers, postulations, thankes-gevings be 
made for al men. 1689 PEARSON Creed I. vi. 430 Presenting 
his postulations at the throne of God. 1864 Sir Fr. Pat. 
Grave Norm. & Eng. U1. 375 William,..in cunforming to 
the constitution upon the postulation of the English acted 
with entire consistency. : 

2. Lecl. Law. The presentation to office of 
some one canonically disqualified, esp. by being 
already vested in a similar office, in which case the 
recommendation took the form of a request or 
appeal to the supreme authority to sanction the 


election. (See quot. 1688.) 

1567 Are, Parxra Corr. (Parker Soc.) 306 For his election, 
or rather postulation, is but to be presented to the Queens 
Highness to have her royal assent. 1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 
2303/3 The Cardinal, as being Bishop of Strasbourg, conld 
not, without the Pope's Dispensation, be citosen but by 
Postnlation, which required ‘Two ‘Hhirds of the Electors to 
be for him. 1715 Buxnet Own Yiee (1753) 111. iv. 209 
The Cardinals postulation was defective since he had not 
two thirds, 1878 Stunss Const. Hist. INL. xix. 307 sole, 
All postulations, that is, elections of persons disqualified. 
1889 Dxdlin Rev, Oct. 335 ‘The word election comprehiends 
postulation, nomination, and presentation. 

3. Nom. Law. An application to the praetor for 


authorily to bring an accusation. 

31851 Sia F. Pararave Norm. § Eng. 1. 23 The postulation 
was the regal right of the Roman Cummonwealth. 

4, Logic and gen, ‘The taking tor granted of the 
truth or existence of something unproved, esp. as 
a basis of reasoning or belief; an assumption. 

1648 Fitmer Anarchy Lim. & Mixed Mon.in Free-holder, 
etc, (1679) 247 Our Author expects it should be admitted as 
a iagisterial postulation, without any other proof than 
a naked supposition. 1659 Staxcev //ist. s*hilos. Ag 
1005 
Masson Ree. Brit, Zhilos. 380 Mr. Mill cannot surely want 
this cumbrous allowance of postulation. 1899 Ad/butt's 
Syst, Med. V1, 401 The postulation of a single separate 
‘centre for concepts’. 

5. Math. (See quots.) 

1869 Cavey Coll, Math, Papers VII. 225 We may say 
that the number of conditions imposed upon a surface of 
the order # which passes through the common intersection 
is the Postulation of this intersection. 1870 fb7d. 140 The 
general quadric surface. .can.. be determined so as to satisfy 
g conditions; or, as we might express it, the Postulation of 
the surface is = 9. 

Postulative, a. vare°. [f. L. postu/at-, ppl. 
stem of posfudire to POSTULATE : see -1VE.] 

1623 CockERAM, /’ostulative, belonging to a request. 


Postulator (pp'stileite). [a. L. postalitor 
a claimant, agent-noun f. posti/dre to PostuLate. ] 
One who postulates ; one who requests or demands ; 
spec. in H.C. Ch. a pleader for a candidate for 


beatification or canonization. 

1884 Cath, Dict, s.v. Beatification, The process is now 
opened, at the request of the postu/afors, or supporters of 
the beatification. did. s.v. Canonisation, The postulator 
of the cause. .asks twice that the name of the servant of 
God whose cause he pleads may be enrolled in the catalogue 
of the Saints. i ' 

Postulatory (pe'stislitori), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. posteelatori-zs adj. ; see POSTULATE v. and 
-ory 23 cf. obs. F. postufatotre (1622 in Godef.).] 


1. Making request; oa 8 

1631 Donnr Sern. lb 509 The w ole prayer_is either 
Deprecatory..or Postnlatory. , 1647 CrarEnvon Contes pi. 
?s. Tracts (1727) 392 He easily recovers the courage to 
turn that deprecatory prayer into a postulatory one. 

2. Of the nature of an assumption; hypothetical. 

1646 Sia T. Browse Psend. EP. W. vi. 93 { He] may easily 
perceive in very many, the semblance is but postulatory, and 
must have a more assimilating phancy then mine to make 

ood many thereof, 1853 G. Jounston Hist, Nat. E. Bord. 

. 131 ‘The resemblance between tbe plant and the picture 
of the artist is somewhat postulatory. 

| Postulatum (pestizlatim). Pl.-a; also 7-8 
-ums (-a’s), [L. postuldtum a demand, request, 
sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of postzfare to POSTULATE. 

Now generally in English form, PostuLatr sh}, which 
see for the history of the senses.] 

+1. A demand; arcquirement. = PosTULaTE 1. 

1639 Lavo in Rushw. Hs? Coll. 1. 11, 981 Concerning 
your Postulata, 1 shall pray yon to allow me the like 
freedom. 1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell 93 Yo that pur- 
ose several irreverend Postniata were put to him, 1701 

e For Trae-born Fag. 359 But then that King must by 
his Oath assent To Posdudata's of the Government. 1703 
— in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS, Cont. App. ww. 62 ‘Vo make 
any postulata of future loyalty and my obedient submission. 
9 = PosTULATR sb.! 2, Now rare or Obs. 


POSTULE. 


@ i619 Fotmmrsy 4 theonr. t. i. § 4 (1622) 0 Which two 
postulata, if they be not. .presumed by the Hearer, . there 
cannot possibly be any proceeding. 1672 Wicnins Net. 
Relig. 12 In the same way and method as is used in the 
snathematicks, consisting of fostudafa, definitiuns, and 
axioms. 1698 Noxais 7ycad, Sev. Sudy, 42 For the Demon- 
stration of this Proposition, I desire but this one Poestudatum. 
1767 Sterne 7r. Shandy 1X. xxiii, It was built upon 
one of the most concessible postolatums in Nature. 1827 
Scorr Hoffiuann's Novels Prose Wks. 1835 XVIIL. ae 
A train of acting and searOnine itself just and probable, 
althongh the Josivdatun: ou which it is grounded is in the 
highest degree extravagant. 

tb. A/ath, = Postunate 56.1 3, Obs. 

1943 Emerson //urions 1 Postulatum. That any Quantity 
nay be supposed to be generated by continual Increase. 
Lbid, 5 Now by the Postulatum, these Moments will increase 
the Quantities 2, y, which tberetore will become «+04, and 


toy. 

+3. Something required to be done; a problem ; 
a desideratuinm, Oés. 

1667 Pail. Trans. 11. 570 More easie wayes of performing 
this Josérlatam, are to Le found in... Tacquet’s Arithmetick. 
1819 Pantologia X. s.v. Quadrature, The quadrature, 
especially among the aucient mathematicians, was a great 
postulatum. 

+ Po'stule, v. Sc. Obs. [a. V. postuk-r (igthe. 
in Littré), or ad. L. posiulare.] = VosTULATE v. 2. 

exgag Wynroun Cron, vil. ix. 2912 Pai postulit in til his 
stede OM Donkeldyn be bischope loffray; bot til hym pe 
pape Be na way grant waulde his god wil. 

Postumbonal: see Pust- B, 2. 

+Po'stume. Ods. Also5 postem(e, -om(me, 
-um, -ym(e. <Aphetic fori of ApostEM. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Socth. us. pr. iv. 72 Catullus clepida consul 
. bat hy3t nonius postuin, ur boch, as who scip..a congre- 
gacioun of uices in his brest as a postum is ful vf corrupcioun. 
€ 1380 Wrcur Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 400 Alle bes newe ordris 
ben rotyn postumes. 14.. Stockh, Med. AMIS. 361. in 
Anglia XVUL. 316 It..distroyith veuym And postemy's pat 
waxia in man. 1492 Caxton Vrtas Pater. (1495) 80 There 
eugendred a postom in his legge. 1547 Boorpe Frew. 
Health xxix. 17 A Pustume is no other thynge but a 
collection or a runnynge together of evy!l humours. 


Postural (pe'siiiiral), a. [f Posrunn sé. + 
-AL.} Perlaining or relating to posture or position. 

1857 Marsuace Hare (¢/t/e) On Prone and Postural 
Respiration in Drowning. 1895 Sye. Soc. Lex., Posturad 
respiration, term for the various fornis of artificial respira- 
tion in which the patient is put in certain postures or 
positions... Zosturad treatment, treatment by position, as.. 
for various fractures. 1898 dd/dute's Syst. Med. V. 88 The 
use of dumb-bells or clubs, and a variety of postural exercises. 

b. Path. Postural albuminuria, albuminuria 


caused by the upright posture. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, V1. 156 Cases of ‘ postural’ or 
‘cyclic’ albuminuria are occasionally met with. /éfd. VILL. 
154 If there be albumin it should prove postural (‘cyclical '). 


Posture (pe'stitiz), sd. [a. F. fosteere (16th c. 
in Montaigne £ss. ii.), contr. from earlier F. 
postlure, ad. L. posiitra position, posture (so also 
Ik, Sp., Pg. foséera): see Positery.] 

1, The relative disposition of the various parts 
of anything ; es. the position and carriage of the 
limbs and the body ns a whole ; attitude, pose. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § CA viii. 221, | shall see Some squeak- 
ing Cleopatra Boy my greatnesse I’ th' posture of a Whore. 
1633 Br. Hate flard Texts, N. 1. 124 The nsuall forme of 
their posture at the Table. 1674 Pravroxn Shidd Als, u. 
102 In the posture of your left hand observe this Rule. 
13731 Ken Serm. Wks. (1838), 179 He draws her in three 
distinet’ postures, like a captive, like a penitent, like a 
conqueror. 1747 De For Syst. Afagic 1. viii. (1840) 388 
By mutterings and conjurings, Le postures and distortions. 
1804 Anerneruy Surg. Obs. 231 Restlessness, which caused 
a constant variation of posture. 1879 Lunwock Sez, Lect. 
v. 155 In burials of the Stone Age the corpse was either 
deposited in a sitting posture or burnt. 

+2. The position of one thing (or person) rela- 
tively to another; position, situation. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. uw. xx. § 5 In describing the 
fourmes of Vertue and Daty, with their situations and 
postures, in distributing them mto their kinds, parts, Pro- 
ninces. 16g0 Futter Pisgah 1. xi. 33 Three Provinces whose 
number and posture we find in ihe Evangelists. a 1662 
Heyun Laud 1. (1671) 63 He found. the Communion Table 
standing almost in the middest of the ors, contrary to the 
posture of it in his Majesties Chappel. 1695 Woovwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth v1. ae 269 An imaginary .. Earth, 
whose Posture to the Sun he supposes to have been mucli 
different. 1764 Gorosm. Hist. Eng. tn Lett. (1772) 1. 44 
None was found..to give intelligence of the forces, or 
posture of the enemy. 1835 Ure kilos. Manuf. 54 The 

osition of the arws..and the connecting rods..in one 
ine will prevent the frame..from inoving out of the posture 
it was brought into. af E 
tb. 42, A particular position of a weapon in 
drill or warfare. Ods. 

1625 Marxnam Souldiers Accid, 24 The three Postures 
or words vf Command, which are vsed for the Musquet 
in the face of the enemie..are these—1. Make readic. 2. 
Present. 3. Gine fire. 1691 Woou th. O.von. I]. 262 He 
Jearned..how to handle the pike and inusqnet, and all 
postures belonging to them. on . _— 

3. A state of being; a condition or situation it 
relation to circumstances. 

Now chiefly in ¢he posture of affairs, and a posture of 
defence; pmecly aa also of ere condition. 

1642 J. Mlarsu] Argt. cone. Militia 11 To put the 
kingdome into a posture of warre, 1642 Lo, WILLovGHEY 
iu Rushw. /fts¢, Codd, mt. (1692) 1. 676, I could not hut give 
yonr Lordship an account in how good a Posture I found 
the Trained bunds of Lincoln, which was far beyond my 
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expectation. 1659 Clarke Mapers (Camden) 1V, 293 To 
Acquainte your Honvurs with the present posture of affaires 
here. aad Davies //ist. Caridiy fsdes 1g2 The poor 
Servants and Slaves. reducing it [tabacco] to that posture 
wherein it is transported into Korope. 1705 tr. Bosiean’s 
Guinea 53 Orders came to repair and put it In a posture of 
Defence. @174r Cuarkey Ids, (1766) 23 At Night we gut 
our Ship inty a sailing Posture. 1793 Smeaton Aelystone 
ZL. § 275 Everything put into the best posture for receiving 
a storm. 1872 Kuskis Arrows of Chace (1880) 1. 227 The 
present posture of affairs round Varis. 

4. fg. A mental or spiritual attitude or condition. 

1642 J Tayzor (Water P,) (¢7é/e) An Apology for Private 
Preaching..whereunto is atinexed ..the Spirituall postures, 
alluding to that of Musket and Pike. 1667 Privs Diary 

Apr., Therewith we broke up, all in a sad posture. 1690 

cKR Main, Und ut. vii, $3 [1c] must .. enter into his 
own Thoughts, and observe nicely the several Postures of 
his Mind in discuursing. 17895 LB. Martin Wag, cl rts & Sc. 
1.15 (Not daring to appear in a Posture of Enquiry) they 
knew little or nothing of the true Natare of Things. 1866 
Liupon Bampt. Lect. i. (1875) 5 We [Christ] insisted upon 
a certain morality and pustine of the soul as proper tu 
man's receptiun of this revelation. 

5. attrié, and Conl., as + posture book, applicd 
to a drill-book: cf. 2b; posture-man, one whu 
throws his body into artificial attitudes : = Posture- 
MAKER; so fosture-gird. 

1616 Lb. Jonson Devil an ss tit. 1.38 Get him the pasture 
hooke, and’s leaden men, To set vpon a table,..that hee 
may..shew her Finsbury battella. gar Apnison Sfect. 
No. 31 2:1 In one... there was a Rary-sShow; in another, a 
Ladder-dance; and in others a Posture-man. 1815 Sporting 
dag. XLVI. 267 Two. were dancerinas, ur posturegitls. 

Posture (pe'stiiiz), v.  [f. prec. sb.J 

tl. érans, ‘Yo place in position ; to set. Ode. 

1645 llowete /e¢4. (1650) 1. ¥. xaiii. 160 As pointed Dia- 
mionds being set, Cast greater Iustre out uf Jet, Vhose pecees 
we esteem most yare, Which in night shadows postur'd are. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 41 They. have postured him iu the 
place and condition he now stands. 1677 Grew Anes 
Seeds iv. § 22 The Seed is postured in much a like manner, 
and looks just like a couple of poynted Leavs with a very 
lang Stalk. . : 

2. To place ina particular attitude ; to dispose 


the body or limbs of (a person) in a particular way. 

@ 1628 [sce Pusturine below). 1656 S. HT. Gofd. Law 44 
Doth sides are Dilemma‘d, and stand postured like Lots 
Wife. 1830 Keats f/yferfor 1 85 And still these two were 
postured motivnless, Like natural sculpture in cathedral 
cavern. fig. 1837 Carivirn #> Rev. I. vii, There are 
first biennial Parliaments so postured as to be, in a sense, 
beyond wisdom. 1890 Saran J. Dexcan Soc. Defart. xii. 
115 Three very gay little maids postured in the middle 
of the floor. 

3. éntr. To assume a parlicular posture of body ; 
also, to pnt the limbs or body in artificial positions. 

18g1 Mavurw Lond, Ledour U1. 102/1 Posturing..some 
people call it contortionists..is reckoned the healthiest life 
there is, becanse we never get the rheumaticks, 1865 Kixcs- 
tev Herew. xxx, Laughing at the dottrel as they postured 
wad anticked onthe inole-hills, i 

4. intr. fig. &. To act in an artificial or affected 
manner; to pose for effect. b. To take up an 
artificial mental position. 

1877 Morey Cree. Jdisc. Ser. ut. agg Me,.after having 
postured and played tricks in face of the bursting deluge, 
and given the government the final impulse into the abyss 
of bankruptcy, was dismissed. 1880 F.G. Ler CA. nader 
QO, Eulz. 1. 53 Jewell..sometimes became witty, and occa- 
sionally postured as a buffoon. 1884 Pad? Mali Git Aug. 
4/« Burning for ao opportunity to posture as a supple states- 
man. 1889 Sfectator 7 Dec. 803/1 Notinventing imaginary 
moral burdens for the conscience, such as the duty of always 
so posturing to our fellow-creatures as to sct them what we 
suppose to be a good example. 

Hence Posstured ff/. @., Po'sturing vé/. sd. 


and ffi. a. 

31628 Grevit Sidney (1652) 149 With constant, and 
obedient posturing of his body to their Art. 1650 H. Moxe 
Observ. in Enthus. Tri, etc. (1636) 129 Going on their 
heads, as if they were not inverted but rightly postured 
plants, or walking A ieee 1851 [see 3). 1861 Dickens Gf 
Fxpect. xix, After 1..had gone through an immensity of 
posturing witb Mr. Pumblechook's very limited dressing- 
glass, in the futile endeavour to see my legs. 1872 O. W. 
Houses feet Breakf-t. i, What a_statue gallery of 
posturing friends we all have! 1898 G. Merewitn Odes 
Fr. Hist, 22 What postured statutes barred his tread. 

Po:sture-maker. a. One who makes pos- 
tures or contortions; a contortionist ; an acrobat: 
= PosTURE-MASTER 1, b. = POSTURE-MASTER 2. 

iin STeece Sfect. No. 258 P 3, | would fain ask.. Why 
should not Rope-dancers, Vaulters, Tumblers, Ladder- 
walkers, and Posture-makers appear again on our Stage? 
1863 Hawtnorne Our Okt flome (1879) 264 Posture-makers 
dislocated every joint of their body. on Sear ena Treas. 
Dav. Ps, Ixxxviil. 9 Men need no posture-maker, or master 
of ceremonies, when they are eagerly plending for mercy. 

So Po'sture-ma:king, a. 5)., the art or practice 
of making postures or contortions of the body; b. 
pr. phle., making postures. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc, Amer. IIL 156 The posture- 
making of the United States is renowned, 1851 TuackeRay 
Eng. Hum, vi, He is always..posture-making, coaxing, and 
Bees me. 

osture-ma ster. f 

2. A master of the art of posturing ; an expert in 
assuming artificial postures or attitudes of the 
body; esf. an acrobat or professional contortionist. 

1691 Satyr agst. French Ep. Aijb, Clark, the Posture- 
oaster, never knew half so many Distortions of Body, as 
they do. 1760-72 11, Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) IIT, 143 


POSY 


The..posture-master, rupe-dancer, and equilibrist. 1830 
Scott Demonol, viiic 234 Tricks, nat much different from 
those exhibited by capert postare-inasters of the present day. 

2. A teacher of postures or callisthenies. 

1712 Aunisox Sfect. No. 305 #9 Delivered inta the Hands 
of their second Instractor, who is a kind uf Posture-Master, 
This Artist ix to teach them haw tv nod judiciously, to 
shrug up their Shoulders in a dubious case [ete]. 1850 
L. Wusy A vzodieg. 1. vi. 236 Deshayes..was rather an ele- 
gant posture-master than dancer, 1854 Emernsox Lett. 
Soe. Ains Wks Hh.174 Nature is the best posture-master. 

So Po'sture-mistress, a female expert in 
posturing, or teacher of postures. 

1722 De Fon Col, Zack (1840) 206 She way a.. posture: 
mistress in love, and could put herself into what shapes she 
pleased. 1999 /fadd Advertiser 28 Dec. 3,2 Posture-masters 
and niistresses. 

Posturer (p,'stitirar,.  [f. Posture 7. + -rr!.] 
One who practises poslures, or poses for effect. 

1845 R.W. Wasuttox Pop. Aduc. ix. (cd. 2) 24g It seems 
tu treat man too much as the animal or the posturer. 1899 
I. ArNotp 22. Aisfat.o Merry crowds Giped on the sword- 
players and posturers, 1896 Huack Jrysevs Ain. 244 Then 
there are the precious prople—the posturers—statting tr 
fruat of a literary mirror and adiniring themselves. 

Po'sturist. [See -ist.] A professed posturcr, 

1882 in Ocinvin Annandale) 1886 Dad/y News 19 Oct. 
€/o To point out to the mass that the performer they hied 
received as altogether adtirable appears from another pout 
of view a mere mouther—an absurd posturist. 

Posturize, v7. save. [f. Posruke sé. + -14h.] 

I. érans. Vo compose inte a particular posture, 
attitude, or expression. 

1706. Wana (ud. Rediv. Long When he ‘al postaried 
his Face, And humm'd for some few Minuics Space. 

2. gtr, To assume an artificial posturc, cither 
bodily or mental ; to pose. 

1899 Sas. Lyxx Laxton Under wedtch Lord? VL. ai. 254 
Posturizing as a martyr, and preaching as if the Church 
were on the brink of persecution, 1880 FG. Lei CA. eeder 
Q. His. Lop. av, Their hined puppets caper and unrealea, 
brag and posturize. 

Hence Po'sturizing vé/, sé. 

2862 Fainwotr Uf Vile (1863) 239 There was. a perform- 
unce of vaulting and posturi-ing, by a group of Bedouin. 
1885 Mrs. Lysx Lixton C. Avrddand HH. in. vog ‘There ts 
ny pusturizing, ny effort, 1893 A.D S. Laspor ddone w. 
Hairy slinuw 117, Wonderful powers of imimicking and 
posturising, in which grace ip never facking. : 

Postuterine, -vaccinal, -varioloid, -Ve- 
die: sce Post- B. 2, 1. 

+ Postve'ne, 7. Oés. rare. [ff Vust- Avi + 
L. venire, ¥. venir to come: cf. convene. cte.} 
znuir, Yo come after, supervene. So Postvenant 
sh. nonce-wd. [f. F. venant coming], that which 
comes after or follows, a consequence; t+ Post- 
ventional a. [el. conventional] (see quot. 1678). 

1656 Biount Glossoyr., "Postoene, bo come or follow after. 
1876 W.G, Warn “ss. Silos. Vheinis (1884) 1. 318 We think 
it will be satisfactory if we use the word ..‘ “pustvenant’ 
to denote what he calls ‘effect 1678 Prats (ed. 4), "Pest. 
ventional Fuld Moon, that Full Moon which comes after 
any grand movable Feast, or Planetary Aspect. 1706 /é¢d., 
Postventional, earning, or that is cume after. i 

Postvide: sce Pust- A.1a. Post-village: 
see Post 5d.¥ 13. 

Po'st-wa:gon. [f. Post 53.2 + Wacoy, repr. 
Du. and Ger. fostwagen.] A mail or stage-coach 
yin the Netherlands, Germany, ele.). 

1679-94 Penn 7rav. (folland 31 We.. began our Journey 
in the common Post-waggon to Qonaburg. 1756 NUGENT 
Gr. Tour, Netherd. \, 49 Vere is also anuther carriage 
which goes front most uf the principal towns, and is called 
the Post-waggon: itis. .generally drawn only by three horses 
and is as expeditious as our stage coaches. 1830 W. Tavtor 
Hist. Surv. Germ, Poetry 1.337 Lessing. .set off in frost 
and snuw by the post-waggon..for Kamenz. 

Postward, adv. ‘Voward a post (in any sense). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. . 

Post-warrant: see Post sé *, and Post ENTRY. 

Po'stwise, adv. sonce-wd. [f. Post 5b.2 + 
-wisk.]  ‘Post-haste’, hurriedly. ; 

219734 Nort Lives (1826) IL]. 166 Writing postwise at 
the same time as the dispatch was made,..they were so 
confounded with mistakes that they were forced tu write al 
over again. 

Post-woman, -worthy, etc.: see Pusr 54.1, 

Posty(e, variant of Povstiz O4s., power. 

Postyke, -tykke, obs. ff. PorstTick. 

Postzygapophysis (péust zigapp'hsis). 
Anat, V). -ses (-siz). [f. Post- A. 2b.] A pos- 
terior zygapophysis; each of the two posterior or 
inferior processes (right and left) on the neural 
arch of a vertebra: also called énferior (or 


posterior) articular process. 

1856 Owen Anat. Vertebr. 1. 2392 The postzygapophyses 
of ibe fourth, third, and second cervicals. 1871 Huxrrv 
Anat. Vertebr. Anim. vi. 277 ‘The neural arches have well 
developed pre- and postzygapophy'ses. + 

Hence Postzygapophysial (-zigspofi'zial) a, 
pertaining to or of the nature of a poslzygapophysis. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 3895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i 

Posy (powzi). Now arch. or dial. Forms: 
6 posye, ee posey, posie, 6- posy. [A synco- 
pated form of Porsy (which, even when writen 
in full, was often pronounced in two syllables).] 

I. 1. A short motto, originally a nner velse 
9-32 
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of poetry, and usually in patterncd language, 
inscribed on a knife, within a ring, as a heraldic 
motto, ctc. Obs. or arch. 

[¢ 1430-1675: see Poesy 3.} 1533 Coronaé. QO. Anse Av, 
Wafers with rose leaues, and about the wafers were written 
with letters of gold, this posey. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 160 All the stretes and wales, beyng hanged and 
spired with rich and costly carpets, and posies written in 
cuery place. @1g6g KincesmyLe Cody iduise (15380) 31 
Some haue their fansie so led as though money made men: 
let this be your Posie rather,.. Manners makes man. 1634 
be. Hate Contmpl, V. 7.1. xii, Abrahams poste is “in 
monte prosidebitur. 1534 Sir ‘T. Wersert 7'rav. 86 The 
rest in dried Bricks covered over with Posies of Arabique and 
like worke. @x70q T. Brown Pleasant Ep. Wks. 1730 I, 
109 Our posies for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 
1896 Beaumonr Joan Scaton 53 Joan was reading the posy 
lin the ringJ]—‘ But one for me, but one for thee, but one of 
thee and me‘, 

tb. Anemblem or emblematic device. Cds. 

[1530 Patsor. 256/1 Poysy, devyse, or worde, detise.] 
1544 Butwer Céirod 139 In all tacit posies of His ascention 
this figure..is most emphatically significant. 

2. A bunch of fluwers; a nosegay, a bouquet. 
Now somewhat avek. or rustic. 

[1565 Gouvixe Ovfd’s Met. ww. (1567) 47b, A gathering 
flowres from place to place she strayes, And (as it chaunst) 
the selfe same time she was a sorting gayes, To make a 
Poisie.} 1573 Courer Thesaurus sv. Admioveo, Fascicuduu 
ad nares adinoncbts, thou shalt put the posie to thy nose. 
1593 Martone fassionate Sheph. to his Love iit, Aud 
{ will make thee beds of roses, And a thousand fragrant 
posics. 1742 Suexstone Sedveduiistr. xii, Marj'rum sweet, 
i shepherd's posie found. 1810 Worpsw. Scenery Lakes 
ii. (1823) 51 The little garden. with ity borders and patches 
of flowers for Sunday posies. 18.. in J. Harland Lance, 
“srics (1366, 64 Vl make me a posy uf byssup,—no other 
T can touch. 

b. A collection or ‘bouquet’ of ‘flowers’ of 
postry or rhetoric. Cf, Antuotocy. arch. 

a@ 1569 Kixcesuyte Coni/. Affict, (1535) C vij, If it hath 
pleased almightie God any thing to refresh you with this 
iy poore posy', hi will he done, 1612 Brtnetey Lad. Lit, 
x. (1627) 153 That hooke is asa most pleasant posie, com- 
posed of all the sweet smelling flowers, picked of purpose 
out of all his workes. 1638 Brainwaur Aarnadees Frail. w. 
(1818) 177 Hee't so, Faustulus! there repose thee, Cheere 
thy country with thy posie. 1879 E. W. Gosse in Aeadeny 
rt Jan. 26/1 To collect, .from [these] pages a pusy of funny 
stories and gay quips. 

+II. 3. Sometiines in the sense of Porsy 25 
a poetical production. Oés. 

1578 Fiorito 1s¢ #ruitcs 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian when he read the Posies of Ausonius, 1581 Perrie 
Guazzo's Cie. Con wu. (t386) 63 Those, who.. reade 
Comedies, and other posics, 1645 Harwoon Loyal Subj. 
Ketiring-room 16 Make them into a Posey. 

TTI, 4. atirib. (or as adj.) and Coms., as fosy- 
bouguel, -maker ; dial. having a flowcry pattern, 
flowered, as fosy gown, waistcoat; posy-ring, 
a finger-ring with a motto inside. 

1626 T. H[lawkixs] Cavssin’s Holy Crt. 3 The diuine 
Prouidence is a skilfull Posy-maker, who knoweth arti- 
ficially how to mingle all sortes of flowers, to make the 
Nose-gay of the Elect. 1859 Tuackeray Virgin. xxx, He 
has bought posey-rings at Tunbridge Fair. 1863 Rowson 
Bards tyne 8g Peg shall hev a josey gown, ‘l'o mense her 
when she comes to tuwn. /éid. 492 A posy waiscoat aw 
hev got. 1896 Beaumont Joan Seaton 53 A posy-ring set 
with two rows of small pealls. 


Pot (pet), 54.1 Forms: 2-8 pott, 4-7 potte, 
(3 putts), 3- pot. (Also 4-5 poot, § Sc. poyt, 
mod.Sc. dial, pat, patt.) [Late OE. or early ME, 
fott, cognate with Ol'ris. pot, MDu. pot(t, Du. pot, 
MLG. fot, put, LG. foi?; whence mod.Ger. pott, 
lale ON, potte (¢ 1300), Sw. fotta, Da. potle; also 
with F, fot (12th c in Littré), obs. It. fotto 
(Florio) ; cf Sp., Py. pote pot, jar. The Fr. and 
It. point to a late L. *foltus (found in med.L., Du 
Cange) ; this can scareely be identified with cl. L. 
potus drinking, in late L. (lortunatus ¢600) 
a drinking-cup. The relation between the German 
and Romanic words is undctermined; Diez and 
Mackel view the latter as adopted from the former; 
but from the absence of the word in OIG. and 
MUHG., and its lateness in English, it cannot well 
be Common Tcutonic. ‘The Celtic forms, Breton 
pod, fot, Com., Welsh pot, Ir. fota, Gael. pott, are 
according to Thumeysen adopted from Fr, or Eng. 
The original source thus remains unknown.] 

1. A vessel of cylindrical or other rounded form, 
and rather deep than hroad, commonly made of 
earthenware or metal (less commonly glass), used 
to hold various substances, liquid or solid, for 
domestic or other purposes. 

Often with defining word, as g/ue-fot, ink-fot, jam-pot, 
water pot, watering-pot, etc.: see these words {also the 
specific uses below). 

Pa 1200 Sax. Leechd. 1, 378 Nim readstalede harhuna & 
prope & stemp & do on anne neowna pott, & flering of 3a 
iavhuna & oder of ysopo..ford pat se pott heo full. ¢ 1200 
Vices & Virtues 73 Al swo is pe pott de is idon on de 
harnende ofne. a1z00 £. &. Psalter xxi. 16 Dried alsa 
pat might be Alle mi might with innen me. ax Cursor 
AL, 22937 Lot als potter wit pottes dos Quea fet neu 
wessel fordos. ¢€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxv. (Yulian) 512 
Thre gret poyttis .. fillyt of gold to be hals. 1463 Bury 
Wiles (Camden) 23 A greet earthin putle. | 1597 Mortey 
Introd. Mus, 4, 1 was like a potte with a wide mouth, that 
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| teceiueth quickly and letteth out as quickly. 1685 Sourit 

Sernt. (1697) I. viii. 349 Agathocles first handling the Clay, 
and making Pots under bis Father. 1769 Mrs. RaFrato 
“ug, Housckpr. (1778) 77 Vat vich melted butter in small 
cups or pots. 1845 Laxe tixad, Nes. 1. 79 A quantity of 
broken Jars and pots. we Altiutt's Syst. Aled. V. 441 
lowing out the contents of each of the pipettes into a small 
glass put, in which they are thoroughly stirred. 

b. spec. Such a vessel (now usually of metal) used 
for couking or boiling. lence /rans/. the vessel 
with the meat or other food boiling in it; also 
allusively = cooking, food (asin phr. for che pot); 
also in figurative allusions. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 26753 \Cott.} Alle your entrailles itkon 
in welland pottes sal be don, ¢1380 Wrycebw Sed 4s. 
HEL. 197 Pei hackeden here children as small as morselis to 
here poot. ¢1420 Lider Cocorim (1862) 16 Put alle in pe 
pot with grythe, 1531 Envor Gow. 1. xviii, Kylling of dere 
with bowes.. serueth well for the potte (as is the commune 
saynge). 1584 Cocan //aven Health \xiii. (1636) 75 An 
hearbe sometime used in Medicine, bat most commonly for 
the Pot. 2600 J. Pouy tr. Leo's Africa. 141 The common 
sort set ou the pot with fresh meat twise every weeke, 1667 
Kare Tweepoae in Lauderdale Uapers (1885) 11. 45 ‘lhbis 
was to me lik the spounful that spoils the pot.” 1783 burke 
Sp. frastedndia Bill Wks. 1V. 129 Uenry the Pals [of 
France} wished that he might live to sve a fowl iu the pot 
of every peasant. 1375 Jownrr /Vado (ed. 2) INL. 38 Boiled 
ineats which involve aa apparatus of pots and pans. 

Jig. a@1aas Aner. &. 363 Pe wombe pot pet walled euer of 
metes, and more of drunciies, 1399 Gownr Conf, IE, 32 
Mote Thoght, which hath evere his pottes hote Of love 
buillende on the fyr. 1649 G. Dante. /rinarch., Rich. 1 
cix, Gant let Glocester’s pott Boyle only over, though his 
were as Hott, 1858 CakiyLe A redk. Gt. 1%. vi. (1872) LIT, 
125 A. ever-hoiling pot of mutiny. 

c. Such a vessel used to contain wine, beer, or 
any other drink; cither for drinking out of (as 
a pewter pot for beer, ctc.), or for pouring the 
drink into smaller vessels (as a coffee-pot or tea- 
pol). (See also 2.) 

€ 1440 Alphabet of Tales 4,7 Sis abbot axked hym whither 
he wem, and he said he went to giff his brethir a drynk. So 
hie axkid hym wharto he hare so many pottis. @ 1500 A‘yng 
§ Herwit 316 ia Maal. A. 2. P. 1. 25, 1 haue a pott of 
gulons foure, Standyng in awre. 1597 158 Pt. Return /r. 
Parnass., V. iis 1527 Noe pemnie, noe putt of ale. 1617 
Moryson J/éf. ut. 179 ‘The Germans drink in peuter or 
Stone pots, having little or no plate. 1837 Iicxexs Pichkz. 
xxiii, Shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with 
the pot, preparatory to drinking. . 

ak earthenware vessel to hold earth in which 
a plant is grown 3 a FLowER-Por. 

[r598-: see Frower-ror.] 1615 Markuam Lag. Housew. 
(1660) 54 If you will set forth yellow flowers, tuke the pots 
of Primroses and Cowslips. 1856 Detamer /°2, Gard. (1861) 
22 It is safer to keep the bulbs in pots .. in good, light, rich 
soil. 1887 Rusrin /reterifa ID. iv. 141 My mother did 
like arranging the rows of pots in the big greenhouse. 

e. A chamber-pot. 

1705 Ontver in PAM, Trans. XXV. 2181 Me..did his 
necessary occasions always in the Pot. 188 P. Manson 
Prop. Diseases xviii. 299 There was very little in the pot 
except mucus tinged. .with blood. 

f. Applied to various vessels or receptacles used 
in manufactures, etc. : see quots. 

1676 Phil, Trans, X1. 680 The Air which has been com- 
pressed in the Pot [in a fire-engine). 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycé. sv, Glass, Take of this crystal frit..set it in pots in 
the furnace, adding to it a due quantity of manganese. 
183 J. Hlottaxn Alanuf. Alctal 1, 228 These coffers, or 

ots, as they are called [In a steel Com ert furnace]. 1839 

rE Diet. Arts 576 ‘The materials of every kind of glass are 
vitrified in pots made of a pure refractory clay. 1875 /éid. 
NI. ao1r Taken from right to left lof the figure], 1 repre. 
sents the tinman’s pan; 2, the tin-pot; 3, the washing or 
dipping pot; 4, the grease-pot; 5, the cold pot; 6, the list 

t. 1875 Kxicut Dict, Mech., Pot. 1. A perforated hogs- 
toad in which crude sugar is placed for drainage of the mo- 
lasses,..3. A brass-founder’s name for a crucible. Graphite 
pots are most generally in use. ; : 

g. A vessel, generally of silver, given as a prize 
in athlelic sports. Cf. Pot-nunter 3. Also 
(slang) applied to any prize so given. 

1885 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1083/2 Imagine..a three miles handi- 
cap for which the first ‘pot’ is a 95 guineas piano. 1886 
féid. 11 Aug. 1126/2 ‘The two best men were riding for a 
bigger stake than the ‘ pot’, for were they not the repre- 

sentatives of rival bicycle makers? 1897 in IVindsor Alag. 
» Jan, 266/1 A few pots won upon playing-fields. 

2. Such a vessel with its contents; hence, the 
quantity that fills or would fill the vessel, a potful. 
(Cf Cup sé. 8.) a. Const. of (the contents), 

¢14g0 Alirour Saluactoun 218 In a fulle potte of mans 
blode scho it laide. 1535 Coverpate Sel & Dy, 3 Sixe greate 
pas of wine, 1587 in 37d Hep. Mist, MSS. Commt, 420f/1, 

have sent..a pott of gelly which my servante made. 1621 
Burton Anat, Afed. ni. iii. m1. (1651) 332 O that I could but 
finde a pot of money now. 1724 Ree Lill for Clergy Re- 
siding on Livings ® 5 No entertainment.. beyond a pot of 
ale and a piece of cheese. 19773 Life N. Frowde 33 The 
good Woman had also kept a ha of ‘Tea warm for me. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Alanch. Strike iig A pipe and pot of porter 
[were] called for. 3886 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/2 Whea a pot 
of coins is found by some old Rowen way. 

b. cliipt. A pot of liquor; ¢razsf. liquor, drink ; 
drinkiny, potation Cgleo ph) Cf. Cup sé. 10. 

1583 Banixcton Command, iv. (1637) 39 He might with 
great right have destroyed us, either amongst our pots, orin 
our dances. 1617 Bratawatt Sioakin Age Oijb, Asifno 
Poets Genius could be ripe Without the influence of Pot 
and Pipe. 1720 De Foe Cafe. Singéeton i, Ile carries her 
| into a publicchouse to give her a pot and a cake. 1794 
| Soutnry Botany Bay Ect. iii. 18, I'M wager a pot 1 have 
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suffer'd more evils than fell to your lot. 1849 MACAULAY 
flist. Zing. viit, WL. 338 The hedge alehouse, where he had 
been accustomed to take his pot on the bench before the 
door in summer, 

3. Used as a conventional quantity or measure of 
various commodities: cf. barrel, firkin, etc. 

1530 PAtscR. 257/1 Potte, a sa: measure, fot. 1545 
Kates of Customs cj b, Oyle, called baume oyle, the potte, 
vis. vilid. 1662 ict 14 Chas. H/, c. 26 § 1 ‘The Pott of 
Butter ought tu weigh Twenty pounds viz, Fourteen pounds 
of good and Merchantable Butter Neat and the Pott Six 

ands, 3681 Alanch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1888) V1. 123 Richard 
Nene for buying twoe potts of Apples by way of forestal- 
linge. 1775 Chrou.in Ann. Keg.143/1 A potof sugar weighs 
about 7o pounds. 1825 II. vA in Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 
1344 Ave es,.. from twenty to thirty pots, (baskets con- 
taining five pecks each), 1862 Ansten Channel Ist. 1. 
App. A. (cd, 2) 566 The smaller divisions are into pots (half- 
gallon), quarts, pints, gills, and noggins eighth of a pint). 

4. A steel cap or small helmet, worn esp. by 
cavalry in the 17th c.; sze also quots. 1676, 
@1734. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1639 Sir E. Verney in V. Pagers (Camd.) 227 If I had a 
pott for the hedd that were pistoll proofe, it may be 1 would 
use it, if it were light. 1666 Lon:t, Gaz, No. 66/3, 4000 Land- 
men..with their Officers, all compleatly armed with Back, 
Brest, and Pot. 1676 [losses /éad (1677) 143 To defend 
his head A leather cap without crest, call'd a pot. 21734 
Nortn £.vavt. ut. vii, § 87 (1740) 572 There were abundance 
of those silken Back, Breast and Potts made and sold, that 
were pretended to be Pistol Proof. @1845 Mars. Bray 
Warteigh xxi, Stecl morions, or pots, as they were very 
commonly called, guarded their skulls, ‘ 

5. a. A baskct, tub, or box used in pairs, in the 
mauner of panniers with a pack-saddle, to carry 
manure, sand, etc. dad, 

[1388-9: see DunG-rot.] 1552 [uoet, Dunge potte made 
of wickers. 1796 W. Marsnace IWest Eng. 1, 122 Dung, 
sand, materials of buildings, roads, etc., are carried in potts, 
or strong coarse panniers...‘[he bottom of each pot is a 
falling dvor, on a strong and simple construction. 1886 
Euwortiy W. Somerset Word-bk., Jets, small 1)-shaped 
boxes, placed bow side outwards on cither side of a pack- 
saddle for carrying heavy articles. 

b. A wicker baskcl used as a trap for fish or 
crustaceans; a fish-pot, lobster-pot, elc. 

[ax5s5 Fish-pot: see Fisu sd."7.] 1669 WortpceE Sysé. 
Agric, (1681) 256 In_ several great Rivers..many have set 
large Pots made of Osier, with bars in them, that when the 
Fish are in them,..they could not get outagain. 1745 CoL- 
uinson in PAIL Trans. XLIV. 70 The Crab will bve con- 
fined in the Pot or Basket some Months, 1867 F, Francis 
«lngling iii. 90 Baskets called ‘ pots’.. baited with worms. 

ec. The ‘pound’ or circular inclosed part of 
a pound-net ; also called the dow? or crib. U.S. 

1884 in Kuicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. ae 

G. Applied to various things : as ¢ a. A projecting 
band on the stem of a key, close to the bow (oés.)3 


b. = Cuisnry-pot; ¢. The head of a rocket. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 301/1 Pot or Bead, is the 
round under the Bow, at the top of the Shank [of a Key}. 
1703 Moxon Alech, vere. 23, H the Shank, 1 the Pot, or 
Dread,.. 1. the Bow. @ 1845 Hooo Town & Country iii, He 
sinks behind no purple hill, But down a chimney’s pot ! 
1873 E. Seon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 126/2 The rocket 
being then charged, the head or pot must be fixed. 

+7. a. Lot of the head: the skull, cranium, brain- 
pan. b. The socket of a bone at a joint. Ods. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat. tii. (1888) 27 The Bone of the Pot ol 
the head keeping in the Braynes. 1610 Marruan Afasterp. 
it. clvii. 463 As the one end of the marrow-bone [goes] into 
the pot of the spade-bone, and the other end into the pot of 
the elbow, 5 

8. A sausage. Now s.w. dial. 

61480 Nominale (Harl. MS. 1002) If. 147 Hitla, a white 
pott_or sawsege. 1977 Jlore Sudsccive (Devonsh.) 337 
(E. D. D.) The pot is a hog’s black pudding..stuffd into 
pigs gutts or ee 1886 uwortuy JV. Somerset 
Word-tk., Pots and puddings, sausages made of pig's blood 
and fat. Same as dlach-puddings. 

9. A large sum of money. collog. (Cf. 2.) 

1871 Mars. H. Woop Dene Hollow xxiv, A grandfather, 
who must ssess pots of money laid by. 1876 F. I. 
Trottore Cnarntite Fellow 1, xvi. 219 Te went to India 
-.and came back .. with a pot of money. 1897 ‘Ouiwa’ 
Massarenes v, You'll make a pot by it, as Barnum did. 

b. sfang. A large sum staked or betted. 

1823 ‘J. Bex’ Dict. Vurxfs. v., ‘1 shall me on the fot at 
the July meeting’, signifies that the speaker will bet very 
high (at races), or up to thousands...Lord Abingdon once 
declared * 1 will put on the fot to-day’, and he did so with 
a vengeance—his groom, Jack Oakly, put Awe in the pot. 
1840 Sporting Kew. Ang. 119 It needed only to lay against 
all, to insure a prize proportioned to the ‘pot’ put on. 
1839 Lever Daven sp. Duua I. xiv. 124 The [horse] you have 
backed with a heavy pot. 1880 J. Pays Confid. Agent 
1. 214 He had solaced himself. .by ‘putting the pot’ on at 
cards. 

c. Racing, ‘A horse backed fora large amount, 


a favourite’ (Farmer S/azzg). 

1823 'J. Bee’ Dict. Tuxfs. v., ‘Pot 8 O's’, the name of 
a_race-horse, meaning 80,ocol or guineas. 1873 Slang 
Diet., Pot, a favourite in the betting for a race. Probably 
50 called because it is usual to say that a heavily-backed 
horse carries fa pot of money When a favourite ts beaten 
the pot is said to be upset. 1883 Graphic 17 Nov. 494/2 
Medicus the great Cambridgeshire ‘ pot *, and Thebais, who 
showed well in that. race, were among the runners. 1892 
J. Kest Racing Life Ld. G. C. Bentinck ix. 201 Horses 
trained at Goodwood in 1842 beat great pots from Danebury. 

d. A person of importance. (Usually dig fot.) 

1891 Licensed Victuadler'’s Gaz. 9 Feb., Dick pointed out 
some of the big pots of the day. 1899 Wuiteinc 5 Fokn Si. 
xiv, The father's some tremendous pot in the financial way, 
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e. Cards. ‘In faro, the name given to the six-, 
seven-,and eight-spots in the lay-out’ (Ces. Déct.). 
10. In full, pot-paper: A size of printing or 
wriling paper: originally bearing the watermark 
ofa pot (cf. foolscap). Also attrid., as pot-folio, 
-octavo, -quarto. (Sometimes spelt fo//.) 

Tbe sheet incasures normally 153X124 inches. P 

1579 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 165, iiijo™ quiers of 
pott paper, azr6ag Frercuer Nice b'adour w. i, He prints 
ny blows upon pot-paper too, the rogue! Which had been 

roper for some drunken pamphlet. x712 Lond. Gas. 
No 5018/3 For all Paper called., Superfine Pot 2s. Second 
fine Pot ts. 62...per Ream. 1882 Daly Tel.17 Jan. 5 Only 
four copies of the first edition, in ‘ pot’ folio, are known to 
be in existence. 1894 J. C. Jearrreson Bh. Recollect. i. 
xxv. 229 Legal drafts on pot-paper. 

11. AAs the name of a substance: Earthenware, 
stoneware ; a¢frzd. made of ‘pot’, Also, an earthen- 
ware chimney-piece omament ; dfa/. a boy’s marble 
of baked clay; a lragment of pottery played with 
in hop-scotch or other games. Cf. Pic 56.2 

1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Alechanic 466 A suitable thin 
tool or utensil of pot, of the profile of the inside, is applied. 
1861 Mavunw Lond. Labour 1. 333/2 A street-seller who 
accompanied me called them merely ‘ pots’ (the trade term), 
but they were al] pot ornaments. Among them were great 
store of shepherdesses, of greyhounds [etc.}. /4éd. 11. 3906/2 
The use of earthenware, clay, or pot pipes for the convey- 
ance of liquids is very ancient. 1864 Driertey Layrock ii. 
40 Lookin’-glasses, an’ pot dolls. 1884 Daily News 13 Oct. 
s/t Those who kicked against ceramic art, and protested 
vehemently against what they called ‘decoration by pot”. 


12. pl. /o?s: short for Potashes. 

1849 Saxn Proud Miss Mac Bride xvii, For John had 
worked in bis early day, In ‘ Pots and Pearls’ the legendssay. 

13. Phrases and Proverbs. a. The pot goes so 
Jong (or often) to the water that tt ts broken at last 
(with several variations of wording). b. Zhe pot 
calls the kettle black (etc.): said of a person who 
blames another for something of which he himsclf 
is also guilty; so fo call each other pot and kettle, 
ete. te. The pot walks: said of a drinking bout, 
in which the pot of liquor is passed from onc 
to another. (Sce also quot. 1691.) Oés. d. A 
little pot ts soon hot: a little person is easily roused 
toanger. e. 70 boil the pot, make the pot boil: to 
provide one’s livelihood. (Cf. Por-BoILER, -BoIL- 
ING, PorwALLER.) So, in same sense, /o keep the fot 
boiling ; also, to keep anything going briskly. f. 
To go to pot (formerly also fo the fot): to be cut 
in pieces like meat for the pot; to be ruined or 
destroyed (now welgar). So lo bring or send to 
(the) pot (obs.), put in the pot,etc. +B. To have 
a pot on the pate: to be the worse for liquor. Ods. 
th. 70 make the pot with the two ears: ‘to set 
the arms akimbo’ (Davies). Ods. i. Zz (one's) 
ots: ina state of intoxication (cf. tv one’s cups). 
J. Varions other phrases and proverbs, 

A. 1340 Ayend. 206 Zuo longe gep bet pot to be wetere, 
pet hit comp to-broke hom. «1450 Kat. de la Four 82 Vt 
is a trew prouerbe, that ‘tbe potte may goo so longe to 
water, that atte the laste itis broken’. ¢1645 Howete Leds. 
Il. wvi, That the Pot which goes often to the water, comes 
hoine crack’d at last. 

b. 21700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., ‘The Pot calls the 
kettle black A——’, when one accuses another of what he is 
as Deep in himself. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxii, Do 
you know what the pot called the kettle? 
Mart. Chuz. xxiv, I've been as good a son as ever you were 
ahrother. It’s the pot and the kettle, if you come to that. 
goo MWestut. Gaz. 6 Mar. 10/t There has been a good deal 
of ‘pot and kettle’ in the stories from the British and Boer 
camps since the war began. 

©. 1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 32 How the pottes 
walke about! their talking tounges talke at large. 1622 
R. HWawxiss Voy, S. Sea (1847) 216 The pott continually 
walking, infused desperate and foolish bardinesse in many. 
1691 Woon Ads. Ovon. I. 157 Author .. of other little 

* trivial matters meerly to get bread, and make the pot walk. 

d. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov, (1867) 25 And Christ wot It is 
wood at a word, little pot soon whot. 1596 SHaxs. Tan. 
Sadr. wv. i, 6 Now were not 1 a little pot, and soone hot. 
1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. ix. (1861) 137 It is an old saying, 
that ‘a little pot is soon hot’, which was the case wit 
William the Testy. Being a little man he was soon in 
a passion, and once in a passion he soon boiled over. 

€. (1587 Harrison Lugland i, ii, (1877) 1. 63 One of the 
best paire of bellowes..that blue the fire in his [the pope's] 
kitchen, wherewith to make his pot secth.] 1657-61 HEeVLIN 
Hist. Ref. (1674) 100 So poor, that it is hardly able to 
keep the Pot boiling for a Parsons Dinner, 18:a Compe 
Picturesque xxi. 18 No fav'ring patrons have I got, But 
just enough to boil tbe pot. 18a5 Brockerr NV. C. Gloss. 
Keep-the pot-boiling, a common expression among young 
people, when they are anxious to carry on their gambols 
with spirit. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxx. 1864 CARLVLE 
Fredk, Gt, xvi. ib (1872) V1. 151 A fecling that glory is 
excellent, but will not make the national pot boil. 1870 
Lowrtn Study Wind. 139 To employ them, as a literary 
man is always tempted, to keep the domestic pot a-boiling. 
1887 Tues (weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 15/1 His lieutenants keep 
the rebellion pot boiling in,. Ireland. i 

f. r54a Upart Eras, Apoph. 116 The riche & welthie of 
his subjectes went dayly to the potte, & wer chopped up. 
tssga Latimer Serm. in Lincoln i. 66 They that pertayne to 
God,..they must_goe to the potte, they must suffer here 
accordyng to y® Scripture. 1573 Vew Custom ui. iii. C tij b, 
Thou mightest sweare: if I could I would bring them to the 
pot. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) 8 All that hee 
can get or borrow goeth to the pot. 1641 J. Jackson True 
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Evang. T. 1. 32 All went to the pot [in the fourth Persecu- 
tion] without respect of Sex, dignity or number. 1657 R. 
Licon Surbadves (1673) 120 ‘The Seaemen..resolv‘d, the 
Passengers should be drest and eaten, before any of them 
should goe to the Pot. 1691 Woow Ath, Oven. IL. 552 
He. .had been engaged. .to bring in K, Ch.2. from Scotland 
(for which he had like to have gone to the pot), 1823 ‘J. 
Bee! Dict. Fur/ s.v., ‘Put in the pot’, said of a mau who 
is let into a certain loss—of a wager, of his liberty or life. 

1gjo TinpaLe Aasw. More xxix. Wks, (1572) 293/1 Then 
goeth a part of y* little flocke to pot, and the rest scatter. 
1613 Percnas Pilgrimage (1614) 828 ‘Vbey had eaten sixe 
of lis fellowes, and the next day he must haue gone to pot 
toa ¢ 1680 Hickerincun fist, Whigvisn: Wks. 1716 Lou. 
158 Poor Thorp, Lord Chief Justice, went to Pot, in plain 
English, he was Hang’d. 1699 Bentiry Phat. xvi. 506 
For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they [the letters 
of Phalaris] had certainly gone to pot. 1708 W. Kixc 
Cookery gt Ev'ry thing that ev’ry Soldier got, Fowl, Bacon, 
Cabbage, Mutton, and what not, Was all ¢hrown into Lank, 
and went to Pot. 1789 Wotcorr (2. Pindar) #.2fos!, Odes 
xit. Vii, Phousands will smile to see him go to pot. 1815 
W.H. Trevaxp Sertédicomanta 3 Reviewers... Who..send 
each Author to pot, That cannot proclaim he’s by birth 
a true Scot. 1884 Ped? Jal? G. 16 Feb. 4/2 If it were to 
save the whole empire from going 10 pot, nobody would stay 
at home. 

g. 1658 Osnors dv. Son (1673) 28 Especially when they 
have gota potin their pate. 1737 Bracken Marriery Jinpr. 
(1757) IL. 77 An Ox or a Cow would serve thei to ride well 
enough, if they had only a Pot in the Pate. 

h. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon &. 117 See what a goodly 
port she bears, Making the pot with the two Ears ! 

i. 1618 Horxpy Sco. Drouk. (1859) 20 Vhere cuery vpstart, 
base-condition'’d slaue,..A gentleman vito his teeth will 
braue, And in his pots iwost ney bragge, 1618 
Moryvson édin. wv. tv. i. (1993) 340 In theire Potts [they] 
will promise any thinge, and make all bargaynes. 


j- 1546 J, Hevwoop rev, (1867) 8: He that comineth last 


to the pot, is soonest wroth. 3599 Hakceyr May, IL 1. 53 
And I would not gladly so spend my time and trauell,..and 
after,..to lose both pot and water, as the prouerbe is. 1682 
N.O. Lotlean's Lutrin w, Argt. 30 Vet so, the Fancy's 
richer, To end in Pot, commence in Pitcher! 1687 Monx- 
tacer & Prior Afind & £. fransv. 12 And understanding 
zrown, misunderstood, Burn'd Ilim to th’ Pot, and sour'd 
his curdled Blood. 1880 Muss Brappon Clow. foot xxxviil, 
Don't you know that vulgar old proverb that says that 
‘a watched pot never boils’? 1893 StevENsoN Catrione iii. 
26 While we were all in the pot together, James had shown 
no such particular anxiety whether for Alau or me. 


14, attrid, and Comd., as pot-like, -shaped adjs. 5 


_ grown or cultivated in a pot (sense 1d), as fof- 


flower, -plant, -rose; made of ‘pot’ or earthen- 
ware (sense 11, q. v.); tpot-act, name for an Act 
of Parliament relating to the sale of liquor; pot- 
ale, the completely fermented wash in distillation ; 
+ pot-ally, a pot-mate, a companion in carousing ; 
pot-arch, an arch in a glass-inaking furnace, in 
which the pots are annealed; +pot-baked 2., 
baked as pottery; + pot-baker, one who hakes clay 
into pots, etc., a potter; pot-ball, a dumpling; 
pot-bank da/., a pottery (Bank sd.2 8b); pot 
barley: sec Bantey 1b; + pot-birds, a theatrical 
imitation of the notes of birds (? by blowing through 
a pipe in a pot or vessel of water); pot-board, 
a board upon which pots are placed or carried ; 
pot-bouls, +-bulis Sc.: pot-clips: see BouL 2; 
+ pot-brass, a metal or alloy of which pots were 
made; pot-builder, a workman who constructs 
the large pots used in glass-works; pot-butter, 
dtal., butter salted and put up in pots; potted or 
salt butter; +pot-cannon, a pop-pun; cf. Por- 
GUN 2; pot-celt, a celt with a comparatively large 
opening (see CELT“); pot-claw = Por-ciip, Pot- 
100K; pot-clay, clay used for making earthenware; 
pot-crook = Por-Hook, now dfa/.; pot cultiva- 
tion, pot culture, cultivation of plants in pots; 
+ pot-dropsy, diabetes (cf. re); pot-dung, da/., 
farm-yard mannre, carried to the ficld in pots : cf, 
sense §a, and dung-pot; hence pot-dung @. /rais., 
to dung with farm-yard maunre; pot-fair, a fair 
at which pots and other crockery are sold; pot- 
founder, a maker of earthenware pots, a potter; 
pot-fowler, one who catches birds for the pot, 
i.e, for cooking; in quot. applied to a hawk; 
pot-furnace, a furnace containing pots for glass- 
making; +pot-fury, fury or excitement caused 
by drinking (cf. 2b); pot-girl, a girl who scrves 
drink at a tavern, etc., a barmaid (cf. Por-Boy) ; 
pot-gutted a = Por-BELLIED; typot-hardy a., 
bold from the effects of drink (= Por-vattanT) ; 
+ pot-harness (vonce-wid.), ‘hamess’ or armour 
consisting of drink (see quot.); pot hat (co//og.), 
a low-crowned stiff felt hat, a ‘bowler’; hence 
pot-hatted ¢.; pot-helmet (cf. sense 4); pot- 
kiln, a small lime-kiln; +pot-knight, a ‘knight 
of the pot’, a pot-valiant toper; pot-lace, lace 
having the figure of a pot or vase (oflen containing 
flowers) in the pattern; pot-ladle, a ladle for 
lifting anything out of a pot; +pot-leech, one who 
‘sucks’, or drinks out of, a pot; atoper; pot-lug, 
dial, = Pot-EAR 1; pot-marjoram, marjoram 
cultivated as a pot-herb; pot-market, a market 
for pottery-ware; + pot-mate = Por-coMPANION 
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+ pot-meal, a thinking bout; pot-miser, a kind 
of ‘miser’ or boring instrument (Miser sd.) ; 
pot-paper (see sense 10); ‘+ pot-parliament, 
?an assembly of drinkers; pot-plate, a porce- 
lain plate bearing the figure of a pot, vase, or 
other vessel; +pot-proof-armour (sorce-wd.), 
‘proof-armour’ or defence supplied by the pot, 
i.e. by drinking; + pot-punisbment (sonce-wd.), 
the punishinent of being forced to drink; pot- 
quarrel, a quarrel ‘in one’s pots' (see 13 1); 
a drunken brawl; pot-quern, a pot-shaped quer 
or ancient hand-imill; pot-revel, a diunken revel, 
a drinking bout; pot-setting, the process of 
setting or placing the pots in the furnaces in glass- 
making ; + pot-shaken, + pot-sick @., disordered 
with liquor, tipsy, intoxicated; pot-slecper, 
a metal sleeper for railways of dish-like form ; 
+ pot-smitten a. (ouce-wd.), of a bargain, made 
by striking drinking vesscls together; pot-song, 
a drinking song; pot-spoon, a large spoon for 
taking liquor out of a pol, a ladle; pot-stecl, 
? = cast or crucible sicels pot-still, a still to which 
heat is applied directly as to a pot, not by means 
of a steam-jacket; ad/ri. applied to whisky dis- 
tilled ina potestill; -+ pot-sure a., bold or confident 
through drink (cf. Por-vaLiant); +} pot-tipt a. 
(wonce-wd.’, of the nose, reddened at the tip by 
drinking; pot-trap, («) a pot sct in the ground as 
a trap for moles; (4) a kind of trap used in 
drainage (?a D-trap) ; + pot-vertigo (verdugo) 
(nonce-wa.), viddiness induced by drinking; pot- 
ware, carlhenware, ciockcry; pot-water, water 
for cooking purposes; pot-wheel, a whecl with 
pots or buckets for raising water, a noria; tT pot- 
wit, one whose wit is displayed while drinking, 
or through drink; pot-work, an establishment 
where pottery or earthenware is made; ‘+ pot- 
wort = PoT-NERB; pot-wrestler (slang), (a) ‘the 
cook ona whale-ship’; (é) ‘a scullion (Pennsyl- 
vania)’ (Bartlett); ‘a kitchcn-maid (€7.8.)’ (Cewé. 
Diet). See also Potasn, Por-Luck, ete. 

1737 J. Cuampertayse S¢. Gt. Bert. u. (ed. 33) 87 Register 
of the Victuallers..on Account of the *Pot-Act. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XL. 86 Indicted for using an unlicensed 
sul, and for having in his possessiun vessels containing *pot 
ale. r815 J. Smart Zanorama Se. & Avd IL. 581 Feints 
from pot-ale (the name given to completely fermented wash). 
1847 Weuster, /'ot-a/e, a name in some places given to the 
refuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine. @ 1619 
Perce, etc. And, afaita ui, What can all this do? Gee 
me some dozen surfeits...And twenty *pot-allies. 1839 Une 
Dict, Arts 586 (Glass-making) Three of these arches 
exclusively appropriated to this purpose [annealing], are 
called *potarches. 545 Jove £g. Dan. ii. 23h, Thou 
didste sce the yerne maxt with *pot bakt erthe. 1621 Atns- 
wortit Annet. Pentat, Lew. xi. 33 Vessels of *Pot-bakers 
earth, 1688 R. Hote Avwonry ut. 293/2 A Dumpling, 
or *Pot-Lall, is made..with ordinary flour and suet minced 
small, and_mixed ue with Milk or Water. /éed. nt. 84/1. 
1903 in Zug. Dial. Dict. from Lanc., Chesh., Shrops., 
Warw. 1883 Sat. Rev LXAVI. 11/1 Countless generations 
worked at the ‘“pothank ". 1894 Heston. Guz. 28 Mar. 7/1 We 
are in the heart of the Potteries, ‘the pothanks ', as they call 
them up here. 1812 Sin J. Sixcrain Syst. /7usb. Scot. . 
Ale so The expence of making *pot barley. .is..25. 6d. per 
boll. 16ax Fiercner Prigr. v. iv. Stage dircet., Music 
afar off, *Pot-birds. 1840-1 S. WarkEN /en hous. a Fear 
(1884) 89/r ‘ It's a fine thing to be gentlefolk’, said the bos, 
taking up his *pot-board. 1881 Younc Lv. Jan Ais own 
Mechanic § 898 A ‘pot-board ' on which saucepans, kettles, 
ete, are placed when not in use. 1519-20 Kee. St. Mary 
at Hill 307 Ress’..of hym for xxix Il of olde *potbias, the 
Hijd ob. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 136 Three times has 
the whole mass to pass under his feet before it goes on to 
the *pot-builder. a@1616 Buaum. & Fi. Scoraf. Lady 1. ti, 
One that..rose by honey and *pot-butter. 1785 Hist. 4 
Antig. York 11. 109 This Market is only for Firkin or Pot- 
Butter, 1886 Exnwortny Il'es¢ Somers. Word.th, fot: 
éutter..in order to keep it, larger quantities of salt are 
needed. Hence sad? and fot applied to dutter are anton 
mous terms, 1653 Urounarr Nadelats i. xix, When little 
boyes shoot pellets out of the *pot-canons made of the 
hollow sticks of..an aulder tree. 1902 Loud. Gaz. No. 
21/8 A quantity of *Pot-Clay, and Working Tools for 

jottles or Flint. 1g15 Barcray Lgloges ii. (1570) B ij b/z 
Platters and dishes, morter and *potcrokes. 1826 Wot- 
cott (P. Pindar) Aliddlesex Election im. xii, E’en let'n 
suffer vor arogue, A potcrook let’n veel. 1882 Jaco Cornish 
Gloss., Pot-crooks, the second form in learning to write. 
1845 Florist’s Frail. 17 This species requires "pot cultiva- 
tion, 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. ii. 23 Anotber..dangerous 
disease. .called Diabete or *Potdropsy. 1 787 Grose Provinc. 
Dict, *Pot-dung, farm-yard dung. Berks. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. Wilts 107 The bome arahle should be manured 
with pot-dung. 1848 Frail. KR. Agric. Soc. IX. 1. 524 
The Jand..is then *pot-dunged, and sowed with white 
mustard, 1836-48 B. D. Watsu Avistoph. 103 note, Cer- 
tain mysterious orgies annually celebrated at Cambridge 
during the *Pol-fair. 1878 ‘I’. Harpy Ret. Native vi. i, 
He was looking at the *pot-flowers on the sill. 1631 
Canlerb. Marr. Licences (MS.), John Tiler of Hawkhurst, 
*pot-founder. 1834 Mupie Srit, Birds (1841) 1. 97 [The 
Goshawk] is nowise inferior as a *pot-fowler, if the ground 
for it be judiciously chosen. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 577 The 
flame that escapes from the founding or *pot-furnace ts 
thus economically brought to reverberate on the raw mate- 
rials of the bottle glass. 1§97-8 Be. Hatt Saé. t. iii, With 
some *potefurie ravisht from their wit. 1797 Laws Led. to 
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Joan of Are into a *potegirl. 1773 Graves Spir. Quix. ww. | 
viii, J a vessel of broth! you *pot-gutted rascal! 1615 
trarnwait Sérappado (1878) 3 Yhat garland..From th’ 
Temples sure of sone *pot favae Poet. 1622 S. Warp Hive 
to Drunkaris (1627) 36 To whet their wits with wine; or 
arme their courage with *Pot-harnesse. 1798 JANE AUSTEN | 
ett, (1884) 1.168 She looks much as she used to do,. and 
wears what Mrs. Birch would calla *pot hat. 18973 Slang 
Pict, Fot-hat, a low-crowned hat, as distinguished from 
the soft wideawake and the stove-pipe. 1898 Westin. Gas. 
16 Dec. 3/z Dressed like an ordinary tourist in a tweed suit, 
a blue overcoat, and a pot-hat. 1899 Daily News 25 Sept. 
7/3 A band of *pot-hatted young men linked arms, and.. 
marched along, followed by an enthusiastic crowd. 1634 
Wuouer “Amddemes 223 Some from the "pot-kilne, from the 
sheep cote some Hee raised hath. 1834 Brit. ‘Tush. b. 304 | 
‘Vhey appear to pay dearly at present tor lime, and the sorry 
pot-kilas by which it is manufactured are so badly managed. 
1587 Harkison England ty vi. (1877) 1. 160 The beere..is 
cleere and..yellow as the gold eles as oar *potknights 
call it. ¢1§00 Coventry Corp. Christ’ Plays 30 Here with 
my *pott-ladull With hym woll I fyght. [a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. By Anglia, Pot-ladles, tad-poles; from their shape.] 
1630 J. Taytor I ater-Cormorant Whs. 1. 5/1 Vhis valiant 
*pot-eleach. that vpon his knees Has drunke a thousand 
pottles vp se freese. 1797 Imrie in Adin. Phil. Trans. 
(9798) 1V. 194 *Potlike holes..hallowed out of the solid 
rock. 1855 Rosixsox I Ardéy Gloss., * Pot-drg. the handle 
of a jug; the two loops at the sides of the iron porridge- 
pot. 1707 Mortimer é¢#xsd. 464 Of Marjoram, there are 
several sorts... ; the vulgar sort and ° Pot Marjoram is raised 
by slips. rg80 Hottvnann /reas, fr. Tong, Vne poteric, 
a “potte market, the place where pots are made. 1603 
TE. Crosse Mertues Commie, (1873) tg Pawring it into the 
hosome of his *pot-mate. 1624 Foro Sen's Darling 1. i, 
T will. Swagger in my *potmeals. 1§29 Mone Dyadoge itt. 
Wha. 246/1 Among other such as himselfe to kepe a quot- 
libet and a ‘pot parlament vpon, 1653 Unountart Radedals 
1 al, 182 Ft [my nose} is well antiduted with *pot-proof- 
armour. 1598 R. Haypocker tr. Lewtiezzo To Rdr. ev bh, 
‘Vhese base fellowes ] leaue in their Ale-houses, to take *pot- 
punishment of each other. 1§99 Poxtex Auery Hon, 
aldingd. Biij b, Forsooth they leallit a "pot quarrell straight. 
1851 1), Wutson 2?re4. Aore, (1863) I. vil. 213 A very ancient 
form of hand-mill is called the “pot querne. 1894 WVolsing- 
hun. & Derbys. Nv 4& Q. Aug. 10g A portion of a pot-quern, 

.found at Breaston. 1586 J. Hooker /dést. fred. in 
fotinsked VV. 95/1 They kept such *pot-reuels, and tri- 
Wwpphiant carousing, as none uf them could discerne his beds 
head from the beds fect. 1839 Une Diced. -lrts 577 The *pot- 
sening is a desperate service. 1630 J. ‘Savior (Water 1°.) 
Water-Cormorané Wks. ut. 5/0 Tkee's “pot-shaken, or out, | 
twoand thirty. 1893 Gusver Wyss Ditrdents 195 All coming 
out of “pot-shaped une 1611 Florio, Brianzesco, tipsie, 
drunken, *pot-sicke. 1891 Kirtane J.ighd that Hailed (1900) 
273 Wastage uf the Suakin-Berber line,.. mounds of chairs 
and *pot-leepers. 1g00 /ingincering Mag. XIX. 707/2 
Pot Sleepers on the Great Indian Peninsula Ry. 1596 
Ie. W. Bartow Sivee Sernt. i. 117 Cup-shotten suertiships, 
and “potsmitten bargaines. 1850 P. Chock War of fats 
49 *Pot-songs .. bawl'd in every street and lane. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 4itfr *Potspone, or lady]. 1875 R. KF. Martin 
tr. Savees’ Winding Mach. 10 Steel tram wheels..made 
of a mild ‘ “pot steel’ and annealed carefully in an oven 
after they are cast. 1890 Jeily sVews 23 July 2/8 Ruins 
and *pot-still whiskies would not be so injurtously affected. 
1goz Paily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 This result Professor Hewitt 
declared he had attained by adding certain chemical sub- 
stances to the ‘ pot-still ‘. 1908 fbid. 10 Apr. 3/6 This new 
proposal would put Lowland malt whisky and Campbeltown 
whisky, both made in_pot-stills, on the same level as grain 
spirits. 1648 Leg. Capt. Younes 3 Arm‘d against them | 
like a man *pot-sure, They stint vaine stormes. 1638 | 
Bratuwatt Barnabees Frad. 1. (1818) 23 With his nose 
*put-tipt, most bravely. 1669 WoxLtocr Syst. Agric. (1681) 
217 The *Pot-trap..is a deep Farthen-Vessel set in the 
ground to the brim in a Bank or Hedge-row. 1884 G. EK. 
Wane in Century Mag, Dec 259/2 An unventilated pot- 
trap eight inches in diameter. @ 1616 Beat. & Fi. Scorn/. 
Lady u.i, Haue you got the *potverdugo? 1766 R. Wint- | 
worth Adv. /nland Navig. 42 Two, and sometimes three 
waggons go every week to Bridgenorth, and usually carry 
about eight tons of *pot-ware, to he conveyed to Bristol by 
water, 1796 W. Marsuace West Lug. 1, Gloss. (E. D. S.1, 
* Potwater, water for household purposes, 1886 Kiwortuy 
West Somers. Word-bk., Votavater, water used for drinking | 
and cooking, as distinguished from slop-watler. 1898 Edin, 
Rev. Apr. 449 Available as pot-water for domestic use. 
3875 Knicut Dict. Mech., “Potewheel, 61x CoTcr. 3... 
Envaisselé, Vn bel esprit envaisselé, a good *pot wit. 1851 
Suites Engineers J, ¥. ii. 322 The brothers Elers..erecteda | 
*potwork of an improved kind near Burslem. 1894 — 
FJ. Wedgwood i, 2 There were few potworks anywhere else 
in that county. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /utedé. iti, (1628) 59 
The colewurt, the greatest *pot-wurt in time long past that 
our ancestors vsed. 

Pot (ppt), 56.2 Se.and dal. [perh. in origin the 
same word as prec. (with which it is very generally 
identified). But used only in the north (Scotl. to 
Lineolnsh.) and esp. in districts where Scandinavian 
influence prevails; to be compared with Sw. dial. 
pull, poll, pil, water-hole, abyss, pit of hell.] 

A deep hole; a pit dug in the ground; e. g. + the 
shaft or pit of a mine (a4s.); a hole out of which 
peat has been dug; a tan-pit. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 364 He [Bruce] gert men mony 
pots ma Of a fut breid round, and all tha Var deip vp til 
ane manis kne. ¢14a5 Wvyntoun Cron, vit. xxiv. 46 And 
hyd thame in a pete-pot all. 1535 Stewaar Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) FEI. 229 [Bruce] ‘I'rynchis gart mak and pottis that 
war deip Into the erd with greit laubour and cuir. 1567-8 
Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 612 To serche out..the saidis.. 
myndis {= mines], and to brek the ground, mak sinkis and 

tis thairin, 1601 Charter in Dallas Stiles (1697) 769 

Sinks, Syers, Gutters, Eyes, levals, Pots, Airholls. 1653 in 
A. Laing Lindores Abbey xx. (1876) 231 He had drawn 
leather furth of ye pott upon ane Sabboth. 1721, 1800 
Peat pot [sce Peat! 3d). 1895 T. Ettwoon Lakeland 45 
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The deep circular holes generally filled with water, from 
which peats have been dug, are called peat pots. 

+b. fig. An abyss; the pit of hell. Ods. 

exse0 Rowdis Cursing 151 in Laing Ane. Poet. Scotl., 

Thairfoir hy gow tothe pott of hell. _1g00-z0 Dunsar Poems 
xxvii 11g In the depest pot [J/aréd, pit] of hell He smorit 
thame with smvke. 1513 Douchas ucts wv. v. 128 Deip 
in the sorofull grislie hellis pote. 1563 Winger Ws, (1890) 
Tl. 63 ‘The botumles potis of filthines. 1567 Gude § Goddie 
B(S.'F.S.) 149 Quhill I my self did chose the deide, To 
saif thé from the pot. [1865 Kinestey /fereze. i, May he be 
thrust down with Korah, Balaam, and Iscariot, to the most 
Stygian pot of the sempiternal ‘Fartarus.] 

ce, A deep hole in the bed of a river or stream. 

[1533 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 1.148 Every half net of the 

pott,.xxs.] @ 1670 Sratmne /'rond. Chas, [ (1829) 29 About 
this time, a pot of the water of Brechin called Southesk, 
became snddenly dry, and for a short space continued so, 
but bolts up again. 1762 Br. Forpes Fra/, (1886) 164 Vou 
walk up the North-side of the Water..till you come to a 
deep Pool or Pot. a 1800 Lard Richard xxii. in Scott WWeiusée. 
Scot. Bord. (1802) 11.48 Vhe deepest pot in a’ the linn, They 
fand irl Richard in. 1884 Vonconf. & fndep. 31 July 746/1 
‘The river has ent its way through the rock, carving it Into 
hollows, ..and round holes which the natives call ‘ pots‘. 

d. A natural deep hole or pit in the ground, 


such as are found in limestone districts. 

_ 1797 Imrie in Fain, Phil, Trans. (1798) 1V.195 This pot 
is g4o feet above the level of the sea, 1874 Barinc-Goutn 
Horksh. Odditics (1875) V1. 110, 1 had examined several... 
of those curious pots which are peculiar to the Vorkshire 
limestone moors. These pots. .are. .hideous circular gaping 
holes opening perpendicularly into the bowels of the moun- 
tain, 2881 Jessiz Fornercite Ath & AY xvi, He discovered 
some vast and awful-looking ‘pots’, crevasses of limestone, 
sinking for unknown depths into the ground. % 

e. Pot and gallows (Sc.), the same with pit and 
gallows. Aberd. (Jam.) 

f. (See quot.) 

x8t2 Sir J.Sexcrain Syst. df usd. Scot.t. 48 In fields where 
the strata are not regular, there are often masses or pots of 
sandy soil, which absorb great quantities of water. 

g. Contd. Pot-hole (doca/) =e, d; iu Coal- 
nuning, the hole left by the fall of a pot-stone ; 
pot-peat, peat dug out of a pot or deep excavation ; 
pot-stone, a cone-shaped mass of stone forming 
the base of a fossil] tree-stem in a coal-mine,. 

1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict.from Northumb.,Cumb,,Westmld., 
W.Vorksh. 

+ Pot, 54.5 06s. Also6 potte. [Agrees in form 
and sense with Fr. Swiss dial. pot/e (also dial. fot, 
pout) lip, in the phrase farre la potte = fatre la moue, 
‘to make a lip’, to pout; see Pour.) A grimace ; 
fo make a foi ai, to make a mouth at, to mow at. 
(In quot. 1566 applied to a popping sound.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 638/2 They call it but 
a parable, and almoste make a pot at it. 1533 — Anstu. 
Poysonerd Bk. ibid. 1130/1 Maister Masker. mocketh and 
moweth in that glasse, and maketh as many straunge faces 
and as many pretty pottes therein, as it were an olde tieueled 
ape. 1566 Wiruats Dict. 64/2 A potte made in the mouthe, 
with one finger, as children vse to doo, scloppus, vel sélopus. 

b. Comb, Pot-finger (cf. quot. 1566 above). 

1593 Arden of Feversham wii. 9 Didst thou ever see 
better weather to run away with another inan’s wife, or play 
with a wench at pot-finger? 

Pot, 54.1 Short for Por-snor. 

1888 ‘R. Botorewooo’ Nodbery under Arms xvi, A 
tall man..took a cool pot at him with a revolver. 1g00 
Pottox & Tuom Sports Burma vi. 212, 1 got a cool pot at 
one [gaur), and my favourite shot hehind ihe ribs. 

Pot (ppt), v1 [f. Por sd.) in varions senses. 
Cf. Du, podien (Kilian) to put in a pot, hoard up.) 

I. To drink from a pot. 

1, intr. To drink beer or other liquor out of 
a pot; to indulge in drinking; to tipple. Also ¢o 


_ pot it. Obs. or arch. 


1564-1863 [see Pottine vd? sé! 1), 1622S. Warp Wee to 
Drunkards (1627) 35 Ob but there are few good Wits .. 
now a dayes but will Pot it a little for company. 1628 
Fettiuam Xesolves u. ft.) Ixxxiv. 242 11 is lesse labour to plaw, 
then to pot it: and vrged Tealths do infinitely adde to the 
trouble. 1638 Bratuwatrr Baruabees Fred. iw. 1 j, 1€ thou 
doest love thy flock, leave off to pot. 1646 W. Etorep 
Gunner's Glasse To Rdr., Gunners, that had rather spend 
their time in potting and canning. 

IL. To put into a pot. 

2. érans. To put up and preserve (flesh, butter, 

or other provisions, usnally salted or szasoned), in 


a pot, jar, or other vessel. Also adsol. 

1616 R. Carrenter Past. Charge 50 Manna,.being potted 
vp for a common remembrance lasted many yeares. 1741 
Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 126, I will assist your house- 
keeper,..to pot and candy, and preserve. 1754 Firtvixc 
Voy. Lisbon Wks, 1882 VIE. 106 Stores of butter, which we 
salted and potted ourselves. 1870 Yeats Nad. f/ist. Commi. 
58 Prawns are potted on the South coasts. Bs 

Jig. 1815 Eartor Duptey Lett. 6 Sept. (1840) 110 Pompeii 
may he considered as a town potted..for the use of anti- 

uartans in the present century, 1860 EMrrson Cond. Life, 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) EH. 311 Htoften appears in a family, as if 
all the qualities of the progenitors were potted in several jars. 

b. Sugar Manuf. To transfer (ernde sugar) 
from the coolers to perforated ‘ pots ’ or hogsheads, 


for the molasses to drain off. 

1740 fist. Jamaica 321 From the Boiler the Liquor is 
emptied into a Cooler, where it remains till it is fit to be 
poues: 1750 G. Hucuxs Barbadoes 250 About twenty-four 

ours after the sugar is potted, the small round hole in the 


bottom of each pot is unstopped. 


20. sb,! 3b). 3839-87 [sce Pottine 


POTABLE. 


3. ta. To put (earth) into a fower-pot (04s.); 
b. ‘To set (a plant) in earth in a flower-pot for 
cultivation; to plant in or transplant into a pot. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 529 Pot that earth, and set in it stock- 
gilly-flowers, or wall-flowers. Evewyn Kalendartum 
flortense April 65 Pot them [Indian tuberoses) in natural 
{not forc’d) earth. 1793 frans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 1V. 35, 
1 potted them into second size pots. 1846 J. Baxter bor 
Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) l. 300 The young plants require to be 
potted off singly into the smallest-size pots. 1903 ‘D. 
McDoxap Garden Comp. Ser. 1. 113 When in the third 
leaf, pot singly into 48-sized pots. 

4. Billiards, = Pockrr v. 4. 

1860-5 Slang Dict. s.v., ‘Don't pot me’, term used at 
billiards, when a player holes his adversary’s ball—generally 
considered aahby play. 1885 Lvex. Standard 18 Dec. 
(Farmer), After making three he potted his opponent's ball. 
1899 West. Gaz. 14 Mar. 10/1 With a gallery of gentlemen- 
cadets, he was too proud to pot the white. 

5. To shoot or kill (gaine) for the pot, i.e. for 
ecoking (ef. Por-Hunrer, -sHoT); to ‘bag’; 
gen. to bring down or kill by a pot-shot (a man 
or animal). colfog. or slang. 

1860 REAvE Cloister & /f. viil, Martin had been in a hurry 
to pot her, and lost her by aninch, 1860 Russe. Diary in 
facia 1, xvii. 266, | heard a good deal of‘ potting pandies ’, 
and ‘polishing-off niggers’. 1881 J. Gaant Casmeronians 
I. iv. 60 Sir Piers..thought it very slow work compared 
with..potting a man-eater from a howdah. 1889 Crark 
RusseL. A/arooned (1890) 235 He'll have to show himself, 
and if he does T'll pot him. 1899 Mest. Gaz. 27 Oct. 6/1 
Their evident object was to pot off the gunners and the staff 
officers, about whom the bullets whistled viciously. 

b. tvix. To take a pot-shot, to shoot (aé.) 

1854 Zélustr. Loud, News 11 Nov. 489/1 The French have 
been..sending in their skirmishers close to the walls, to pot 
atthe embrasures, 1861 Hucnrs fon Brows ad Oxf. xii, 
Turning out to be patted at like a woodcock. 1898 in 
Globe 4 Feb, 4/5 1f..1 didn't see him potting away quite 
cheerfully | 3 

ec. évans, To seize, win, secure, ‘ bag’. 

1goo Il. Nisnet SAecp’s Clothing Prol. iii, 26 Mowever, 
he's in with us now, since he has potted the girl. 1903 
Daily Chron. 12 Feb. 3/1 Ue has the scissors of a ready 
book-maker, and will "pot’ extracts from Mr. Roosevelt's 
writings and messages ‘till the cows come hame’. 1904 
fbid. 21 Nov, 8/5 Six of the eight points have been ‘potted ', 
and not a defeat sustained. : ; 

III. 6. To outdo, outwit, deceive. Now s/ang. 

t§6z J. Heyvwoon 2’rov. & iti (1867) 185 Pot him 
lacke: pot him Iacke? nay pot him lugge. "Yo pot the 
drunkarde, the Tugge is the dugge. 1589 Waxrnea 4124, 
Eng. vt. xxxi. (1612) 156 Fhe Clowne, no doubt, that potted 
Pan }won from him the woman whom Pan courted) lackt 
arte to glose and flatter. 1621 Br. Mocuntacu Diatribe 154 
It is no hard matter to puzzle and to pot you with authority 
of Josephus in the selfesame story of Gen. 14. 1855 Tavtor 
Std Waters ii, (Farmer), A greater flat was never potted. 
1880 Mituixin in Punch's Admanack Feb., Crab your ene- 
mics,—I've got a many, You can pot ‘em proper for a penny, 

+7. To cap (verses). Obs. 

1597 G. Harvey Primuning Nashe Wks. (Grosart) L137 
He teach thee howe to pot verses an houre together. 1598 
Srow Surv, viii. (1603) 72 The boyes of diuerse Schooles 
did cap or pot verses. 

IV. 8. ‘To manufacture, as pottery or porce- 
lain; ¢sf. to shape and fire, as a preliminary to the 
decoration’: ef. Porrine vé/. 6,1 2. 

+ Pot, v2 Sc. Obs. [f. Por st.2] a. rans. 
To dig pits in, fill with pits. b. To dig a trench 
about; to mark off byairench. e. To put ina pit. 

1375 Barvour Bruce x1. 388 On athir syde the way, weill 
braid, It wes pottit, as I hat tald. 1595 Aderdeen Regr. 
(1848) I. 129 The said..yard dyk ascendis south eist or 
thairby,..as the same was presentlie pottit and merkit. 
1887 DonaLoson Suppl. to Jamieson, To Pot, Poti, to pit, 
trench, or mark off by furrow, as in boundaries of land...'To 
plant or set in a pit, as in potting march stones: also, to pit 
and cover, as in fotting or pitting potatoes [fur] winter. 

+ Pot, v.3 Obs. [6 Por 4.8] intr. To make 
a grimace; tomock. Ilenee + Potting vé/. st. 

1549 CHatoner Evasnt on Folly Siv, Thei on the other 
oie did potte at him. 1553 S#ort Catech. in Lit. § Doc. 
#dw, VI (Parker Soc.) 504 At length was he [Jesus) .. 
mocked with potting, scorning, nnd spitting in his face. 
1996 Danett tr. Comtnes (1614) 326 Me they potted at, as 
in such cases is vsuall in Princes courts. 

Pot, obs. form of Port v., Pur v. _ 

Potability (poutabiliti). [f late L. potadel-is 
(see next) + -ITy ; so F. potadbrlité (Littré).] The 
quality of being potable or drinkable. _ 

1671 J. Weester Aletadlogr. xii, 189 That it may be 
brought intoa condition of potability. 1873 Tristram A/cad 
xiii, The potability of the water. J 

Potable (pmtab'l), a. (s6.) (Also 7 -abile, 
-ible.) [a. F. potable (14-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad, late L. patabiZis (Auson.) drinkable, f. potare 
to drink: see -ABLE.] ‘ ; ‘ 
1. Vit or suitable for drinking; drinkable. F 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u.16 ‘The water there is 
altogyther potable. ¢ 1645 Howett Left. (1650) 1. 369 They 
bore the tree with an awger, and there issueth out sweet 

table liquor. 1753 Haxway Z’raz. (1762) HH. vii. tii. 179 
The water... was so corrupted.., that it was not potable. 
1883 I’. M. Crawrorn A/r. /saacs ix, Luge packs of provi- 
sions edible and potable. : fe 3 

b. Potable gold: a preparation of nitro-muriate 
of gold deoxydized by some volatile oil, formerly 
esteemed as a cordial medicine; drinkable gold. 
So potable Mars (iron). - 

1576 Baker {ditic) The Newe Iewell of Health, wherein is 


POTABLENESS. 


contayned..the vse and preparation of Antimonie, and 
potable Gold. 1597 SuaKs, 2 /fex. /1, 1v. v. 163 Other 
{gold]..is more precious, Preserving life, in Med'cine potable. 
1667 Mitton #, £. in. 608 What wonder then if fields and 
regions here Breathe forth Etixir pure, and Rivers run Pot- 
able Gold. 1694 Satmon Satle's Dispens. (1713) 1958/1 A 
Tincture of Mars from Maets, which is call'd potable Mars. 
1712 Swirt Hable of Midas 7 Me call'd for Drink; you saw 
him sup Potable Gold in Cotten Cup. 1858 Mavyse “argos. 
Lex, durum Potabile,.,old term,.. Potable gold. 

+2. Appropriate to drinking. Ods. rare". 

1605 Crarman Ad! Fooles v. i. Plays 1873 1. 182 Come on, 
lets heare his wit in this potable humour, 

B. sd. p/. Things potable; drinkables, liquor. 

1623 Fuercner Aude a Wife ut. i, In a well-knit body, a 
poor parsnip will play his prize ahove their strong potabiles. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. § 287 The sick be nourished with 
only potables. 1791-1823 D'Esrarct Cur. Lif, (1866) 268/1 
He indicates the places for peculiar edibles, and exquisite 
potables, 1884 Paachk 18 Oct. 190/1 The pleasant potables 
they would imperiously prohibit. . 

Hence Po'tableness, potable quality; potability. 

1727 in Baturv vol. Pl. 1755 Jouxson, /otadblencess, 
drinkableness, 

Potacre, variant of Popacre Oés., podagra. 

| Potage (poti'z). [F. potage: see Portace 
(which was the same word adopted in ME. and 
anglieized), Now, in this spelling, recognized as 
a French loan-word, found in 16th e. Sc., and in 
Eng. from 1660 chiefly in reference to Franee or 
French cookery.} Soup of any kind. «1 fotage, 
a meal or mess of this. 

1567 in Chalmers Mary Q. of Scot. (1818) 1. 178 Bakyne 
meit to my Ladie,..with potages, after thair discretionn. 
»-Ane kyde, with potagis refarrit to the maister hous- 
hald. 1668 SuaDwrit Salle Lovers v.91 Eate nothing but 
Potages, Fricasces, and Ragusts,.. your Andoilles, your 
Langne de porceau, your Bisks and your Olio’s. 2688 R. 
Houmn Armoury ut, 84/1 Potage is strong Broth of Meat, 
with Herbs and Spices boiled. 1691 Satyr agst. French 16 
Soops and Fricasies, Ragon’s, Pottage, Which like to Spurs, 
do Nature urge to Rage. 1696 Vuitis (ed. 5), Potage, 
a Jumblement of several sorts of Flesh and Fowl boil’d 
together with Herbs, and served up ti the Broth, mix'd 
together after the French Fashion. 1823 Scatt Qwentin 
D. Pref., The pofage, with another small dish or two, was 
equally well arranged, 1842 Barnam /agol, Leg. Ser i 
dilack Mousquetatre, le quite gave up. .fotage, or game. 

+ Po'tager. Ofs. Forms: 4, 8 potager, 4-5 
-ere, 5 -are, 6 Sc. potiser, pottisear. Sce also 
Pottinger“, (MIE. fotager, a. F. potager, in 
ith, a maker of potages (Littré), naw obs. in 
this sense; see Potacr, Pottacr.] A maker of 


pottage or potage; one who cooks vegetables. 

1377 Lanct. J. 2’. Bo ve 157, FE haue be cook in hir 
kichyne and be conent serned..1 was be priauresses pota- 
gere, anc other poure ladyes. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocornumt (1862) 1 
Cure..most be don in thrinne degre This, hasteler, pasteler, 
and potagere, 1483 Cath. Angi, 288/1 A Potagare, /egunii- 
HAVIUS. «1578 Chalmertane Air in Balfour's Lvacticks 
(2784) 385 Gif thair be ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha hakis 
pyis. a@1g78 |see Potrincer*) 1727 S. Switzer Pract. 
Gard. Wy xxxiti, 177 It may be truly said, says that 
haughty potager [Mons. de la Quintinye, a celebrated 
gardener] in praise of his great master. 

Potager, early form of PorrinceEr !, 

+ Potagere. Ods. rare. [a. F. potager, -cre 
adj. in yardin potager, a kitchen-garden (also 
potager sb.).] A kitchen-garden ; a herb-garden, 

1669 Evetyn Diary 2 Sept., The gardens were well under- 
stood, 1 mean the Pofagere. 1699 — Acctaria Pref. a vij, 


L content my self with an Humble Cottage, and a Simple 
Potagere. Lbid. Plan bij, Of the Hort-Yard and Potagere. 

Potagerie (\| pota:garz, poteedzéri). In 7-8 
also anglicized potagery. [F. fofagerie, + pot- 
herbs or kitchen-plants collectively (now a fire-place 
for cooking potage).] Growing herbs or vegetables 
collectively ; a kitchen-garden. 

1693 Evetyn De fa Onint. Compl. Gard. Dict., Polagery, 
is a Term signifying all sorts of Herbs or Kitchen-plants, 
and all that concerns them, considered in general, 1727 
S. Switzer (¢7¢/e) Practical Kitchen Gardiner: or, a NaC 
and Entire System of Directions for Melonry, Kitchen- 
Garden, and Potagery. 1826 Miss Mitrorp /iélage Ser. 
4, (1863) 318 The high ivied stone wall of the potageric. 


Potagre, obs. torm of PoDAGRE a. and sé. 

Potamian (poté-mian, -cmiiin), a. and sé. 
Zool. [f. Gr. morap-ds river+-1An,} a. aay. Of 
or pertaining to the Potamites or Trionychidex, the 
soft-shelled river tortoises. b. sé. A tortoise of 
this group, a river tortoise, mud turtle. 

180 Broveaie Nofebhe. Nat. xi, (1852) 265 A good garnish 


of claws to enable the Potamians to scramble upon banks 
and logs, 1895 H2nk's Stand, Dict., Potamian adj. 
Potamic (pote'mik), a. [f. Gr. worap-és river 
+ -10,} Of or pertaining to rivers ; fluviatile. 
1883 Seriny Expansion Eng. 87 In the school of Carl 
Ritter, much has been said of three stages of civilisation 
determined by geographical conditions, the posamic which 
clings to rivers, the /raf/assie which grows up around inland 
seas, and lastly the oceanic. 1904 Times 9 Mar, 10/1 
These ideas belong to the potamic stage of the naval art. 


|| Potamogale (pptimggilz). Zo0/. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. morayd-s river + yada weasel.] <A genus of 
inseetivorons aquatic mammals, with one species, 
LP. velox of Western equatorial Afriea, the otter- 
shrew; taken as type of a family Zo/anogalide, 
Nence Potamo-galid, an animal of this family ; 
Potamo'galold ., resembling the Potamogale, 


on 
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1880 A. R. Wantace fst. Life iii, 43 The potamogale, 
a curions otter-like water-shrew, 1895 Hinds Stand, Dict., 
Potamogalid, Potamogaloid. 

|| Potamogeton (prtamodzi*ten, -giten). Bor. 
[L. pfotamogeton (Vlin.), adopted by Tournefort 
1700 as a generic name, a. Gr. worapoyeiray pond- 
weed, f, worapd-s river + yeirwv neighbour.) A 
genus of floating freshwater plants; a pondweed. 

1548 Turner Nawues of Herbes (E. DS.) 65 Potamogeton 
is called in duche samkraute, it maye be named in englishe 
Pondplantayne, or swymmynge plantayne, because it 
awymmeth aboue pondes and standyng waters. 1604 
Hottaxn Péiny [1.250 This Potamogeton hath an adversa- 
tine nature to Crocodiles also. 1756 J. Hine /fist. Plants 
247 (Jod.) The oblong oval-leaved potamogeton ; the pota- 
mogeton with cordated Jeaves surrounding the stalk. 2882 
Firover Unerpl, Baluchistan 248 In front of the tent 
1 found the English potamogeton, which [ had not seen 
since I had left Lincolnshire. 1890 arly News 24 May 5 3 
He could. lament learnedly that the dropper caught in calli- 
triche and potamogeton,..long names for water weeds, 


Potamo‘graphy. [f Gr. morapé-s river + 
-GRAPHY.} The physiography of rivers, 

2864 in Wrastrr. 

Potamology. [f. as pree. + -Lacy.] The 


seientific study of rivers. 

1829 (fife) Potamology: or, the Science of Rivers: A 
Tahular Description of the principal Rivers throughout the 
World. 1872 M. Coutixs /%. Clarice UL, ix, 129 Nile, 
Ganges, Amazon, Seine, Marne, and Loire. when will there 
be an end of geography and potamology? 1899 A then einr 
2 Sept. 3253/2 It is in America. .that the most marked 
advances in the science of potamology have. .heen made. 

llence Potamological a., of or pertaining to 
potamolovy ; Potamo‘logist, one who studies or 


is versed in potamology. 

1863 J. Frrousson in Creot, Secs Frnt, Aug. 322 Conse. 
quences .. strangely overlooked hoth by engineers and 
potamologists, 1890 Cent. Dict., Potamological, 

Potamo'meter. rave. [f. as pree. + -METER.] 
An instrument for measuring the force of a river 
eurrent. 1898 in #unk's Stand. Dict. 

Potamophilous (pptime'filos’, a. xare. [if 
as prec. + Gr. -piA-os (see -PHiL) +-oUs,] River- 
loving. 

1827 Brit, Critic 1. 474 Rowed..in his public State barge, 
on the bosom of the ‘Tuames, in all the majesty and magni- 
ficence of a luviatile and Potamophilous Lord Mayor. 

Potance, Potanger: see VoTencr, Porrincer, 

Potaquaine, erron. f. Poroquanr. 

+ Potargo. Oés. Variant of Borarce, 

1622 Furrcuer Sea Voy. w. i, Here be certain tarts nf tar 
nbout me And parcels of potargo in my jerkin. 1739 ‘ R. 

Suue tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianvs o6 Vi for the licqu'rish 
Appetite there are Mangoes, Potargo, Champignons, Cavi- 
arre. 

+ Potaro, crron. variant of PEprEno. 

1665 J. Fraser /olichron, (S. 11.8.) 374 In the Castle 
were..28 brass drakes or monkeys, 2 potarus, 800 arms. 


Potash (pete), 54. [Early mod... pot-ashes 
pl., app. ad. Du. fot-assehen (1899 Kilian, ‘ quad 
in allis ... asseruentur, ne liquescentes effluant "), 
mod.Du, potasch ; so Ger. fottasche, Swed, pottaska, 
Da. potaske ; also F. potasse (1577 pottas, at Liége, 
Godef.), It., Pg., mad. L. potassa, Sp. potasa.] 

The sense-history of fotasé and its derivatives is involved 
in the advance of chemicat knowledge. ‘The earliest term 
was fot ashes or pot-ashes = Du. pot-asschen, applied to 
the crnde products. ‘The essential substance of these, when 
purified from extraneous matters, was spoken of in the 
singular as fot-ash or Jotash, In 1756 this was proved by 
Dr. Joseph Black of Edinburgh to be a compound sub. 
stance, a carbonate, the removal fram which of the carbonic 
acid left a ‘ caustic alkali‘ or ‘lye’ (really the hydroxide, or 
caustic potash, KILO), which chemists thereafter generally 
considered to be the true Aodash (in I'r. potasse). In 1807 
this, in its turn, was shown by Sir H. Davy to be not a 
simple substance, but to contain a new metal, of which he 
believed it to be the oxide. To the metal (K) he gave the 
name pofassinuzt, to the oxide(on the analogy of magnesium 
and magnesia, sodium and soda, etc.) that of potassa, Next 
year, Dakeel gave reasons for believing that the latter con- 
tained also water, and it_was subsequently shown to be the 
hydroxide or hydrate (KHO), the simple oxide being the 
anhydrous form (KzO). ‘The salts of potassium, in, accord- 
ance with the chemical theory of the time, were viewed as 
compounds of the oxide, and variously named carbonate 
of potassa, of potass, ef potash (= potassium carbonate, 
KyCO;), chlorate of potassi, potass, or potash (= potas- 
sium chlorate, KCIO,), etc. Commercially ‘ potash ’ is still 
often applied to the carbonate; hy chemists usually to the 
hydroxide or hydrate, caustic potash, KHO, but sometimes 
to the anhydrous oxide, K20, and in names of compounds 


i 


| 
| 


it is still often used instead of upesiam ', as chlorate of 


potash = potassinm or potassic chlorate. 

1. An alkaline substance obtained originally by 
lixiviating or leaching the ashes of terrestrial 
vegetables and evaporating the solution in large 
iron pans or pots (whence the name). Chemically, 
this is a crude form of potassium carbonate (more 
or less mixed with snIphate, chloride, and empy- 
reumatie substances), but was long thought to be 
(when freed fram impurities) a simple snbstance. 

a. orig. plural, fot ashes, pot-ashes; now applied 
to the erude snbstance. 

When purified by calcination and re-crystallization, known 
as pearl ashes or peart-ash. 

1648 Hexuam Dutch Diel., Pot-asschen, Pot-ashes, 1657 
Knaresb. Witls (Surtees) Il. 223, solbs. of pott ashes. 1669 


POTASH. 


Rovir Conta, New Fixp.1. (1682) 37 A liquor made of the 
salt of Pot-ashes suffered to run ina sellar per dedigurun, 
agra tr, Pomets Hist, Drugs \, 101 We sell at Paris tour 
Sorts of Pot-Ashes. 1714 MANvEvinLe. Aad, Sees (1733) | 
413 Another set of [sailors] are freezing in the north to fetch 
potashes from Russia, 1813 Sax VW. Davy Agere. Chen. 
2814) 112 Herbs, in general, furnish four or five times, and 
shrubs two or three times, as niuch pot ashes as trees. 1885 
W, Ditimar in Aacyed, Arif, X VX. 538 This calcination assed 
to be effected in iron pots, whence, the name ‘potashes ' was 
given to the product; at present itis generally conducted 
in reverberatory furnaces on soles of cast iron, 

B. singular, fof-ash, potash: applied esp. to the 
purified carbonate, as a substance. 

rst J. Hint Vet. Wed. 80: Potash, in general, is an 
impure fixed alkaline Salt. made by burning from Vegetables. 
We have several Kinds of it in Use, 1802 T. ‘liomson 
Chem, (ed. 3) VE. 22 In 1756, Dr. Black proved... that the 
potush which the world had considered as a simple sub- 
stance, was really a compound, consisting of potash and 
carbonic acid ; chat lime deprived it of this acid 5 and that 
it became more active by becoming more simple. 2811 
ALT. Tuamson Load. Psp, (1818) 320 Lpure Potash, Im- 
pure Sub-Carbonate of Potash. Potashes, Pestrlashes... 
‘his substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potash, 
mised with some other salts. [t is known in commerce by 
the name of potash; and is brought to us principally from 
the Hahic and America. 1861 Miss Pratrort Agrft. 
Seputchres (xv. 337 “Vhe Shashish el kali’. covered the 
ground: this is the plant from the ashes of which they 
make potash for soup. 

+b. Used also to inelude the impure carbonate 


of soda, Barttua, Ofs. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom, -lnitsent. 130 Your potash shanld 
he of that kind termed barifia. 

2. Chem. Vhe hydroxide or hydrate of potassium, 
KITO; a bard white brittle substance, soluble in 
water and deliqueseent in air, having powerful 
caustic and alkaline properties 5 cazs/tc potash. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chen, 10171 Potash is a body, which 
has not hitherto been decomposed; it is of a white culour, 
and exceedingly caustic...Phis substance is prepared by 
burning vegetables, which all contain a greater or less 
quantity of potash; as we shall explain under the head 
Carbonate of Potash. 1846 G. EE. Day tr. Sraon's clade. 
Chen, VW. 128 If..caustic potash be added to the anes, a 
considerable quantity of ammonia is given off... When the 
acid is accurately neutralized with potash, it forms an 
ecasily-soluble salt. 1866 Watts Diet, Chen WV. by7 
/otask.applicd sometimes to the hydrate, sometimes to 
the anhydrous oxide of potassium, occasionally also to the 
crude carbonate; it is best however to restrict it to the 
hydrate, cither in the solid state or in aqueous solution, 
1869 Roscar lr. Chen, (871) 193 Thrown into water, 
one atom of potassium displaces one of hydrogen trom 
the water, forming potassium hydroxide, or potash. 1874 
Garrop & Baxter J/at. Aled, (1880) 125 Caustic potash is 
usually moulded for medical purposes into small sticks 
about the size of a pencil, which should he white, but ae 
often greenish, bluish, or reddish-brown from impuritics, 

b. Now sometimes applied by chemists to the 
anhydride or monoxide, K,0,=Potassa; in non- 
chemical works vaguely to any compound ot 


potassium. 

1843 J. A Ssutn Product. Farming-(ed. 2) 101 The pro. 
perty on which this depends is, that clay invariably comtains 
potash and soda, 1846 J. Baxter “fbr. /ract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 29 Potash .. is an element in most plants, 1858 
Tuupicnem Urine 195 There is only a very swall quantity 
of potash present in the nrine, 1866 [see 2). 

@. In names of compounds = Porassa, and now 
in chemical nse mostly superseded by Potasstum, 

Carbonate of potash = potassium carbonate; t murfate of 
fotash, obs, name of potassium chloride; terygenated 
mmrinle of potash = potassium chlorate 5 sadphate of potash 
= potassium sulphate. . : 

1791 Hanicton Berthollet's Dyeing ot. 1.1.26 Acidulous 
tartrite of pot-ash. 1799 Aled. Fraud. 1.103 Remarks on the 
effects of the nitrous acid, the oxygenated muriate of put- 
ash, &c. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1.195 Sulphate of soda 
may he decomposed by charcoal, phosphorus, &c. in the 
same manner as sulphate of potash, 1843 J. A. Situ Pre- 
duct. Faruring (ed. 2) 149 Silica enters the plant chiefly 
in the form of silicate of ‘potash or soda, 1876 Brisrowr 
The. & Pract, Aled, (1878) 864 ‘The carbonate, acetate, and 
citrate of potash are probably the best for the purpose. 

3. Short for pofash-water: sec 4. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xxxviii, They drank 
a whole potash-and-brandy each. 1895 Cord. Afag. Oct. 
396 A stiff tumbler of whisky and potash. 

4, attrib, and Conil., as potash-lye, muck, salt, 
soap; potash alum : sce ALUM 2; potash-felspar 
= ORTHOCLASE ; potash-granite, felspathie gran- 
ite; potash greensand, a greensand yielding 
potash; potash kettle, a large vessel employed in 
the manufacture of potash; potash-lime, see quot. ; 
potash-miea, a silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium = MUSCOVITE; potash-water, an aerated 
beverage; water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas, to which is added potassinm bicarbonate. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 39 \f *potash alum is to be formed, 
this snJphate of alumina is See to the specific gravity 
of 1-38 1862 Dana d/an. Geol. § 55. 53 One {species of 
feldspar} has in addition potash and is a *potash-feldspar. 
‘bid, 56 Orthoclase or potash-feldspar. 1845 Darwin a 
Nat. xv. (1873) 320 Graod bare pinnacles ol a red *potash- 
granite, 1868 Rep. U. S. Comm. Agric. 402 Calcareous 
Marls and "Potash Greensands. @1817 T. Dwicut 77a, 
New Eng. (1821) UL. 256 The method of making potash in 
those large vessels,..now known [as] *potash kettles. 1866 
Warts Diet, Chem. VV. 692 “lotash-dime, a mixture of 
hydrate of potassium and quicklime. 1839-47 Todd's Cyl. 
Ana? \11. 81672 ‘The *potash-ley will now gradually recede 
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into the large bulb, 1865 Warts Dict. Chem. IM. toa 
Cuemically, micas may be divided into *potash-micas, con- 
taining little or no magnesia..; and magnesia-micas. 1 
AMluseum Rust. 11. xeviii. 327 The ashes, which are called 
*pot-ash muck, make excellent manure for some kinds of 
soil, 1874 Garrop & Baxter Jat. Afed. (1880) 123 Experi- 
ments... have shown that the “potash salts, when introduced 
immediately into the hlood, are extremely poisonous. 1899 
Alléutt's Syst. Aled. VV. 861 To scrape the nail thin, and 
then after softening it with *potash soap, to apply chrysa- 
robin. 1802 W. Saunoers in Med. & Phys. Fru. VUL. 492 
(N. Paul] has introduced also the gaseous “pot-ash waters. 

Hence Po'tash v., frais. to treat or manure with 
potash ; Potashery [cf. co//ery, Pottery], a factory 
where potash is made; #/. potash-works. 

1850 Emerson Cont, Life, Power Wks, (olin) IL. 332 
Whether to whitewash or to potash, or to prune. 1846 
G, Warourton /fochelaga 1, 263 Potasheries, tanneries, 
breweries, iron-works, paper-works, and others. 

Potass (pots. pyttes) Chem. Now rare. 
[ad. I. potasse Potasn.] An anglicized form, 
vationsly used according to the chemical notions 
of the time, for potash, potassa, and (in names of 


eompounds) potassium. 

1999 Aled. Fruf, 1. 243 To reduce the dropsical swellings 
.-ten or fifteen grains of potass, two or three times a day, 
in some hitter draught, are directed. 1815 J. Smit Pano. 
vama Se. & ctrvt VL. 388 All the mineral acids dissolve tin, 
and it may be precipitated from its solutions by potass ; but 
an excess of potass will re-dissolve the metal. /éid, 414 
Pure potass is extremely white, and so caustic, that if ap. 
plied to the hand, the skin is instantly destroyed; it is 
therefore in this state called canstic alkali. The potash of 
commerce is always combined with carbonic acid,.. this 
addition. reduces it to its usual state of what is called mild 
alkali, or by chemists carbonate of potass, or rather sub- 
carbonate of potass, as it is not satorated with the carhonic 
acid. 1860 iesse Lad, Chem. Wanders 26 A substance of 
similar composition to nitrate of potas (saltpetre). 

b. Potash-water : see PoTasu 4. 

1883 F. M.Crawrorp Dr. Clavdius vi, } think I will have 

some curacao and potass, E 
ec. Contl.: potass-albite, albite containing 
polash instead of, or besides, soda. 

1850 Daunrxy Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 416 In a few 
instances, as in potass-albite,.. this base would seem to be 
partly soda and partly potass, 

|| Potassa (potesi). Chem. [mod.L.: see 
Potasi.] The name appropriated by Davy to 
potassium monoxide, K,O, also called as/ydrous 
potash ; sometimes also applied to the hydrate or 
hydroxide, KITO (= K,11,0,), also called potassa 
Susa and caustic potash. 

Formerly used in names of chemical compounds in which 
current nomenclature uses potassinet,as carbonate of potassa 
= potassium carbonate, KeCOs {regarded as K20. CO,). 

Liguor potass#, an aqueous solution of potassium hydrate, 
containing about 5°84 per cent af the hydrate. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chew, Philos. 324 This substance is 

tire potash or potassa, which was unknown in its uncom- 
ee state till I discovered potassium, butt which has long 
been familiar to chemists combined with water in the sub- 
stance which has been called pure potash; but which ought 
to be called the hydrat of potnssa. 1813 — Agric. Chen. 
ii. (18t4) 52 Potassa or the pure caustic vegetable alkali con- 
sists of one proportion of potassium and one of oxygene. 
1835-41 Branve Chem. (ed. 5) 611 The Liguor Potasse of 
the Pharmacopazia is dirccted to be prepared as follows :— 
‘Take of carbonate of potassa 15 ounces, lime 8 ounces, 
boiling distilled water a gallon [ctc.]." 1842 Branpe Dred. 
Sect. s.v. Molassiun, Whatis called caustic potash, which 
is a compound of 48 potassa +g water. 1858 Mayne /.rfos. 
4,ex., Potassa Fusa, fused potash; the hydrate of potash; 
also called LaJis infernalis. 1897 Roneets ffandbh. Aled, 
(ed. 3) 1. 65 Liquor potassaz seems to be of use in some cases. 

+ Potassamide (potzsimaid), Chew. Also 
potassiamido (Ogilvie 1882). [f. Porass-1uat + 
Anpe.] An amide of potassinm, formed by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of potassium for 
those of the hydrogen of ammonia (NH,). Two 
of these are known, sonopotassamide, KIN, and 
tripotassamide, KgN: see quots. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7 Potassamide is 
amide of potassium. 1866 Oouinc Anim. Chen. 16 Caustic 
potash and potassamide may be regarded as the hydrated 
and ammoniated forms of chloride of potassium. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 695 Amides of Potassium, Afeno- 
Veal ape KH2N, is formed when potassium is gently 

eated in ammonia-gas. It is an olive-green substance. 
fbid., Tripotassamide or Nitride of Potassiun, K3N,..is 
a greenish-hlack infusthle substance. 

Potassamine (potesimain). Chem.  [f. Po- 
TASS-IU3E ee A name, preferred by some, 
for PoTASSAMIDE : see AMIDE, AMINE. 


1873 Warts Fownes’ Chent, (ed. 11) 233 When potassium 
is heated in ammonia-gas, a compound called potassamine 
is formed. 1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl, (N.Y) XT. 373 The 
nnivalent radical, amidogen, NHz,..with one molecule of 
potassium forms potassamine, NH,K, 

+ Po-tassane. Chem, [f. Porass-1um + -ANE,] 
Davy's proposed name for potassium chloride. 

x812 Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 327 Muriate of potash, 
which may be called potassane, consists of 75 of potassium 
and 67 of chlorine... Potassane is the only known combina- 
tion of potassium and chlorine. 


Potassic (potesik), a Chem. [f. Porass-a 
or PoTass-tum +-1C; so F. fotassigze.] Of, per- 
taining to, or containing potassium or potash; = 
potassiunt in comb, Also in compounds, as mor10-, 
dipotasste ; hydropotassic (combined with water). 
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1858 Mayne F.rfos. Lex. s.v., Berzelins termed ..the com- 
hinations of the oxide [of potassium] with acids,..and of 
the metal with halogenons bodies, Sades potassic! ; potassic 
[salts]. 1876 Har.ey Maz. Aled. (ed, 6) 121 Potassic Car- 
bonate causes no precipitate. 1897 Watts Fownes' Chern. 
(cd. 12) 1, 338 Normal potassium carbonate, or Dipotassic 
carbonate, K,CO,. 1906 MWestut, Gaz. 7 Apr. 2/2 The 
Prussian Government..is a member of another ‘ Kartell '— 
that controlling the supplies of potassic salts. 


Potassiferous (ppizsiféras), a. [f. Porass-a 
+ -(I)FERous.] Containing or yielding potash or 
potassic salts. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pota:ssio-, combining form of Potassium, in 
the names of double salts of potassium and another 
substance, as fofa:ssio-platinum (attrib.), potarssio- 

Jerric adj., of potassinm and iron, pota:ssto-mercu'- 
rit, -plali-nic,-lartaricadys., potassio-tacrtrate, etc. 

1873 Ratre fAys. Chem, 108 The tassio platinum 
chloride removed hy filtration. 1876 Harvey Mat. Aled. 
(ed. 6) 308 Potassio-platinic chloride, ..insoluble in alcohol 


and ather. 1897 sddbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 403 A litle tar- 
trate of potash, or potassio-tartrate of soda may he given, 

Potassium (pete'siim). Chem. [In form, 
mod.L. (Davy 1807), f. Porass or Potasu (see 
Note there), in accordance with the names of 
metals in -1cM.] One of the elements, an alkaline 
monad metal, the basis of Potasn; it is a highly 
lustrons white metal with a slight tinge of pink, 
soft al ordinary temperatures, of specific gravity 
0-865, being the lightest solid hody known except 
lithium; when exposed to the air it at once 
tarnishes or oxidizcs, and when thrown upon water 
instantly decomposes it, uniting with the oxygen 
and causing the liberated hydrogen to burn with 
a characteristic violet flame. Symbol K (for 
Aalium); atomic weight 39-1, 

1807 Sir If. Davy in S40, Trans. XCVIIIL. 32 Potassium 
and Sodium are the names by which I have ventured tocall 
the two new substances. 1812 — Chen, Philos. 321 Small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface, which 
consist of potassium. I discovered this metal in the begin- 
ning of October 1807. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Potassium. .is 
a metal deeply interesting..from its having been the first 
link in the chain of discovery which conducted Sir H. Davy 
through many of the formerly mysterious and untrodden 
labyrinths of chemistry. 1864 11. Spexcre Princ. Biol, Lou. 
x. § 92. 276 Potassium alone melts at 136°, sodium alone 
melts at 190°, hut the alloy of potassium and sodium is 
liquid at the ordinary temperature of the air, 1882 fed, 
Temp. Frnt. XLVUML 176 Bromide of potassium in large 
doses ..has a beneficial effect [in dipsomania]). 

b. attv7b, in names of chemical compounds, as 
potassium carbonate (also carbonate of potassium, 
of potassa; or of potash, potassic carbonate), 
K,CO,; so potassium chlorate, chloride, cyanide, 
Aydrate, todide, oxide, ete. potassium salt, 

1865 Mansrizip Sadts 257 Its Potassium compound. 1869 
Rascok Jidem, Chem. (1871) 17 Formed by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid upon a salt called potassium perman- 
ganate. 1873 Warts Sones’ Chent (ed. 11) 319 Potassium 
Bromide is a colourless and very soluble salt. /d¢d, 320 
Potassium Hydrate, commonly called caustic potash or 
potassa, is a very important sulstance, and one of great 
practical utility, #é/d. 324 Potassium-salts are always most 
abundant in the green and tender parts of plants. 


Pota‘ssuretted, -eted, @. [irreg. f. Porassa 
after SULPHURETTED; cf. CARBURETTED.] Com- 
bined with potassium, as in potassuretted hydrogen, 

1815 W. Hexev Elen. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 224 Potassureted 
Iydrogen Gas. This name I would propose for the solution 
of potassium in hydrogen gas, which,..results from the 
action of potassium on water. 1819 CuiLoREN Chent. Anal, 
46 We reckon at present 23 compound gases, namely, 
Ilydruret .. of carbon, .. and..of phosphorus, arsenuretted, 
aul huretted, telluretted, potassuretted, and selennretted 
Taeeeerl letc.. 1858 Mayne Lafos. Lex, Potassureted 
Hydrogen ..a combination of potassiam with hydrogen, 
forming a spontaneously inflammable gas, 

+ Po-tate, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. potatus, pa. 
pple. of patdre to drink: sce -aTE2,] “¢. Drunk: 
in qnot. perh. = drinkable, liquid, liquefied. 

Some take silver fotate to he = quicksilver or mercury. 

1610 B. Joxson Ach. un ii, Eight, nine, ten dayes hence 
He will silucr potatc; then, three dayes, Before he 
citronise: some fifteene dayes, The Magisterium will be 
perfected, — 

Potation (potz-fan). Also 5 -cioune, 5-6 
-cion. [ME. a. OF. potacion, -attou (obs.), ad. L. 
potation-em, n. of action from pdtdre to drink.] 

1. Drinking; a drinking, a drink, a draught. 

1479-81 Ree. St. Mary at Hillg7 In money yevyn to the 
poore peple, And for potacions to prestis and clerkes. 1483 
Cath. Angi. 288/1 A Potacion, Jotacio. 1604 SHaKs. O¢h. 1.1ih 
56 Rodorigo..'To Desdemona hath to night Carrows’d Pota- 
tions, pottle-deepe. 1650 BuLWER Anthropomet.121 The potas 
tion of thesame aliment, but liquid. a 1687 Cortox Efigr., 
De Monsieur Cotin (R.), Three or four hours of friendly 
potation. 1814 Scorr l¥az. xii, You..did rather abstain 
from potation, 23875 JowErt Plato (ed. 2) INI. 28 Indulging 
in moderate potations. ; 

+b. A drinking party, compotation, symposium. 

1512 Nottingham Rec. IN. 456 Have, make, or vse any 
potacions, cockfighte or drinking. 1565 Stat, Harilebu 
Sch. Wore. in N. & Q. 7th Ser. 1x an The said School- 
master shall..take the profits of alf such cock-fights and 
potations, as are commonly used in Schools. 1574 M.Stoxys 
in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xiii, They 
have a Potation of liggs, Reasons and Almons, Bonnes, 
nnd Beer, at the charge of the sayed Determiners. [1890 
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Gross Gild Aferch. 1. 33 ‘This gathering was called the 
‘ potacion ' or ‘ drinking *(* potacio ').] 

@, Indulgence in drinking alcoholic liquor; 
intemperate drinking. 

3800 Weems I ashington vi. (1877) 151 The very intem- 
perate passions and potations of some of their officers. 1835, 
Marrvat Offa l’odr, viii, Jn stalked three. .men wlio were 
+-the worse for potation, 1881 Besant & Rice Chap/. of 
#tcet 1. vi, His face ., flushed and cheeks swollen by reason 
of his midnight potations. 

2. Liqnor for drinking; a drink, a beverage. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr.24207 Maugre hir potaciouns 
and dyverse confecciouns..Maked at the potycaryes, ¢1480 
Cor, 2 te (Shaks. Soc.) 138 What man drynk of this pota- 
cion,..Pleyn in his face xal shewe it owth. 1772-84 Cook 
Vay. (1790) IV. 1489 ‘Fhe root. .from whence their favourite 
potation is extracted. 1872 13. Tavtor Faust (1875) b. vi. 
109 He deserves thy kitchen’s best potation, 

tb. A deleterious drink or liquid ; a potion. Oés. 

1soz Arnotoe Chron, (1811) 176 ‘I ay [be accursed] that 
drinken potacions or do depresse or withdraw the nurissh- 
ing of the byrth within the body. 

3. attrib. and Comé,; + potation money, money 
given for drink, drink-money; ‘+ potation penny, 
a contribution to the expense of a drinking enter- 
tainment; potation-shop, a drinking-shop. 

1487-8 Ree, St. Mary at Hill 141 We aske alowannce of 
potacions monye geven to your tenauntes in Resseyuyng of 
the Rentes and charges aforesaide, also in drynkkyng siluer 
on your werkmen. 1525 Foundation Stat. Manch. Gram. 
School 15 Apr., {The Schoolmaster or Usher shall teach the 
children freely] withoute any money..taking therefor, as 
cokke peny, victor peny, potacion peny or any other except 
his said stipend. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XVII 514 That 
famed potation-shop. 

Hence Pota‘tionist (sonce-zd.), one given to 
potations, a habitual or professed drinker. 

1888 Diack adv. Houseboat 251 He was a powerful 
potationist. oe 

Potative (péartitiv), a rare. [ad. obs. F. 
potatif, -ive adj., {. L. potat-, ppl. stem of Pd/dre to 
drink: see -1vE.] Addicted to drink ; bibulous. 

1730 Ozett Madela’s IN. 73 vote, The potative Bishops of 
his Time. 

Potato (potto), sb. Forms: a. 6 botata, 
6-7 batit)ata: see Batata. 8. 6- potato, (6 
potaton, 6-7 potade, potatus, 6-S patata, 6-9 
potatoe, 7 partato, potado, potata, pottato, 
puttato, 8- ///i/, pertater). -y, 5. dia/, and vule.: 
see 2d. [ad. Sp. pataza, a variant of Batata, orig. 
the native name in Haitian in sense 1. So, in 
same sense, I. patate, obs. It. potata, Ger. fotate.] 

Sense 1 is the original; the plant to which it is 
applied was to Gerarde, in 1597, ‘the common 
Potatoes’; the plant in sense 2, on account of its 
general likeness to the other as producing esculent 
tubers, he called from its alleged source ‘ Virginia 
Potatoes’, and (in his Ca¢a/ogue of 1599) ‘ Bastard 
Potatoes’; but when this came to be an important 
object of cullivation as a food plant, it became 
‘the potato’ par excellence; the exotic plant and 
tuber originally so named being distinguished by 
some adjunct. In 17th ¢. instances of the word it 
is often difficult or impossible to determine which 
plant is meant. 

1. A plant, Batatas edulis, N. O. Convolviulacea, 
having tuberous roots, for which it is cultivated for 
food in most tropical and subtropical regions of 
the world; = Batata. IIs native region is un- 
known, but it appears to have becn seen by the 
Spaniards first in the West Indies ¢1500. Now 
distinguished as Szwee? or Spanish potato (sce 3 a). 


a. The tuber. 

In the 16-17th c. supposed to have aphrodisiac qualities, 
to which there are frequent references. 

[xgss Even Decades 82 (tr. Peter Martyr, 1912-76) In 
llispaniola. .they dygge also. .certeyne rootes growynge of 
theim selues, whiche they caule Aofatas Uindigenz batatas 
appellant)... Vhey are also eaten rawe, and bane the taste 
of rawe chestnuttes, but aresumwhat sweeter.] 1565 HAWKINS 
Voy. Florida (Hakl. Soc.) 27 ‘These potatoes be tbe tnost 
delicate rootes that may be eaten, and doe far exceede our 
passeneps or carets. 1577-1876 [see Batata], 1587 Harri- 
son England m1. vi. (1877) 1. 149 Of the potato and such 
venerous roots as are brought out of Spaine, Foringale, 
and the Indies. 1596 Gd. Huszwiues Feavell Cvb, Pare 
your Potaton. 1598 Saks. Merry IV. v. v. 21 Let the 
skie rainc Potatoes. 1599 I. Jonson Cynthin's Rev. tt. i, 
‘Tis your onely dish, abouc all your potato’s or oyster-pies 
in the world. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts w. 
(1704) 452/1 The Potatoes make a delicate kind of Drink, 
both pleasant and wholsome. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's 
Trav, 183 Throughont the whole Island there growes a root 
they call /gnante, or Patata, from whence the invention 
was brought to Spain. 1689 H. Pirman Relation Gt. Suff, 
ctc. 29 Of eatahle Roots fin Providence Island, Bahamas]. 
there is Partatoes, Yams, Edders,&c. 1750 G. Hucnes Bar. 
badoes 228 The West Indian Potatoeshave all asweetish taste. 

b. The plant. (See Batata, quots. 1643-1866.) 

1597 GeRARDE /Yerbal u1, ecexxxiv. 780 Of Potatocs. This 

lant..is generally of vs called Potatusor Potatoes, It hath 
long rough flexible branches trailing vpon the ground, 
like vnto Pompions...Clusins calleth it Battata, Camotes, 
Amotes,and Ignanes: in English Potatoes, Potatus,and Po- 
tades. 1681 ee aE Let. fr. St. Kitts 10 Nov. in 
Vrug. Squire 17th Cent, (1878) 1. 280 Jt [hurricane] broke and 
twisted my sugar-canes, rooted up my Cassava, and washed 
the graine and new-planted puttatoes. 1712 E. Cooke lay. 
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S. Sea 203 There are Patata’s of four or live several Colours. 4 


1707, 1775 [see 3a]. 1756 P. Browse Jamaica 154 ‘Whe 
Potatoe and Potatoe-slip. Both these plants are now culti- 
vated all over America, and spp the Negroes and poorer 
sort of people with a great part of their food. 

2. The plant So/anzzm tuberosum, a native of the 
Pacific slopes of Sonth America, introduced into 
Europe late in the 16th century, and now widely 
cultivated for its farinaccous tubers: see b. 

Described in 1553, under the name fafas, in the Cronica 
de Pert of Piedro Cieza, cap, xl, » 5 Introduced into 
Spain, it is said, from Quito, soon after 1580, and thence, 
€1585, into Italy; in 1587 grown at Mons in Hainault, 
whence in 1588 two tubers were obtained and grown by the 
botanist Clusius, Keeper of the Botanical Garden to Maxi- 
milian IL; described by him as Papas Peruanwn. Soon 
grown in other botanic gardens, as at Breslan in 1590. The 
plant may have been bronght independently to England, 
where Gerarde bad it growing in 1596; but he was in error 
tn his statement that he obtained it from Virginia (whence 
the erroneons name Virginia Potatoes, long kept up by 
English writers); for the plant is not a native of Virginia, 
and was not cultivated there in 16th c. In 1693 its intro- 
duction into Ireland was attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
‘after his return from Virginia ‘(where he never was); but 
no contemporary statement associating Raleigh's name with 
the potato has been fonnd. See Brushficld Ra/eghana u. 
in Trans, Devonsh, Assoc. 1898, XXX. 158-197 ; B. Daydon 
Jackson in Gardeners’ Chron. 1900, XNVIV. x61, 178. 

1597 Geranoe Herbal u. cocxxxv, 781 Of Potatoes of Vir- 
ginia, .. Virginia Potatoes hath many hollowe flexible 
branches, trailing vppon the grounde, three square, vneuen, 
knotted or kneed in sundry places... ‘The roote is thicke, fat, 
and tuberous; not much differing either in shape, colonr or 
taste from the common Potatoes, sauing that the rootes 
hereof are..some of them round asa ball, some onall or egge 
fashion... : which knobbie rootes are fastened vnto the stalkes 
with an infinite numher of threddie strings. /4id. 782 Because 
it bath not onely the shape and proportion of Potatoes, but 
also the pleasant taste and vertues of the same, we may call 
it in English Potatoes of America, or Virginia [ed. 1633 
adds Bauhine hath referred it to the Nightshades, an 
calleth it Sodanzsn tuberosum Escutentum). 1399 GERARDE 
Catalogus 15 Papus orbiculatus, Bastard Potatoes. 7. 
Hispanorum, Spanish Potatoes, (Catal. 1596 C2/1 had 
only the Latin names). 1629 Panutnson Paradisus 516 
Potatoes of Virginia, which some foolishly call the Apples 
of yonth., the flowers. somewhat like the flower of Tobacco 
for the forme..small round fruit, as bigge as a Damson or 
Bulleis, greene at the first,..like vnto Nightshade. 1678 
Puiturps (ed. 4), Potatoes, a sort of fruit, coming originally 
from the West Indies, but now common in English Gardens, 
whose Root is of great vertne, to comfort and strengthen the 
Body. 1707 Moatimen //is6. (1708) 469 Potatoes are planted 
in several parts of our Country,.. being easily encreased by 
cutting the Roots into several pieces, each piece growing 
as well as the whole Root. 1783 Maatyn Roxsseax’s Bot. 
xvi. (1794) 201 Potato is of this genus [Solanum], as you 
will be convinced, if you compare the structure of the flower 
with that of the other species. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 128 
The potato is found wild in several parts of America,..among 
others in Chili and Peru. 1875 W. MeInwaaitu Guide 
Wigtownshire 10 In 1728 Marshal Stair introduced the cul- 
ture of the potatoe into Wigtownshire. 

b. The tuber or underground stem of this plant, 
of roundish or oblong shape; now a well-known 


article of food in most tempezate climates. 

1663 in Frail. Bh. of Royal Soc. (MS.) 25 Mar., A Pro- 
position to plant Potatoes throngh all the parts of England 
..and the benefit therof in times of scarcity of Food... their 
usefulness for meat and bread. 1664 J. Forsten (f7t/e) 
Englands Happiness Increased, or a Sureand Easie Remedy 
against all succeeding Dear Years; by a Plantation of the 
Roots called Potatoes, 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. Nov. 78 
Take up your Potatos for winter spending, there will enough 
remain for stock, thongh never so exactly gather’d. @ 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. ii. (1690) 42 Ircland being under peopled 
. the ground yielding excellent Roots (and particularly that 
bread-like Root Potatoes). 1693 Jral. Bh of Royal Soc. 
(MS.) 6 Dec., Dr. Sloan related that the Irish Potatoes were 
first brought from Virginia, and that they were the chief 
subsistence of the Spanish Slaves in the mines in Peru and 
elsewhere. 1693 /57d. 13 Dec., The President [Lord South- 
well} related that his grandfather brought Potatoes into 
lreland, who had them from Sir Walter Rauleigh after his 
return from Virginia. 1714 Gav Sheph. Week Monday 84 
Of Irish swains potatoe is the cheer. 1778 G. Wuite Nat. 
Hist. Selborne xxxvii, Potatoes have prevailed in this little 
district..within these twenty years only, 1780 A. Younc 
Tour frei. 1.18 The apple potatoe is liked best, because they 
last till the new ones come in. 1792 — Trav. France 350 
As to potatoes, it would be idle to consider them in the 
Same view as an article of human food, which ninety-nine 
hundredths of the human species will not tonch. 1820 
Sugtiey Zad. 7yr.1. 24 Ye who grub With filthy snouts 
my red potatoes up. x832 Veg. Subst. Food 151 Potatoes.. 
yield a spirit of a very pure quality... They are ., cheaper 
..than barley from which to extract alcohol. 1869 Ruskin 
Q. of Air § 76 In the potato, we have the scarcely innocent 
in ledscoiind stem of one of a tribe set aside for evil. 1903 
ee Soc. Hist. Anc. fret. 11, 497 In my grandfather's 

ouse..a big dish of laughing potatoes was always laid aside 
for wandering beggars. 


ec. Potatoes and point. see Point s6.1 C. 7. 
1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan 1. 75 The potatoes and 
point of an Irish peasant. 183x, 1897 [see Pont 34.1 C. 7}. 
d. Dialectal and vulgar alterations of the name, 
y. 1788 E, Picken Poems Gloss., Tawties, potatoes. 
1805, & M'Inpoe Jfittion of Potatoes Poems (1805) 145 It’s 
lang ere I the taties need. 1809 T, Donatpson Poems 19 
*Fatoes travel slawly down The throat. 1815 Sporting Mag. 
XLY, 2 A piece of taters or a few turnips. 1833 MaravaT 
P. Simple xiv, Officers who boil their ‘tators in a cahbage- 
net hanging in the ship's coppers. 1848 THackeaay Be, 
Snobs xiv, Baked ‘taturs. 1884 Gd. Words May 333/2 The 
other man. .plied a vigorous trade in ‘taters and trotters. | 
&. [Pratie is characteristic Anglo-Jrish ; the Irish name is, 
in Munster, frdfa, in Meath, prfata, pl. prat-, preataidhe,] 
Von, VIl. 
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1829 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. (1855) HH. 288 English- 
men feeding on roast-beef..or Irishmen on ‘wetuns’ and 
‘praes’, 1832-53 IWhistle-Binkle (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 21 
When evening sets in Paddy ee on the pot, To hoil the 
dear pratiesand serve them up hot. 1833 Marryat /'. Siuple 
xii, You must do something to get your own dinner ; there's 
not praties enow for the whole of ye. 1869 M. Arxotn Cul? 
& An, (1882) 74 When all the praties were black in Ireland, 
why didn't the priests say the hocns-pocus over them? 1884 
Cupwoatu lorksh, Dial. Sketches 121 (E.D.D.) Peeling 
sm porates . 

3. With distinctive words. a. Carolina, Spanish, 
Sweet potato = sense i. bd. Chilian p., Lrish p. 
\now U.S.). IVAite p. .U.S.)=sense 2, @. Ir- 
ginia (-an) potato, (a) = sense 2; |6) = sense 1, 

a. 1599 [see 2]. 16a9 Parkinson Paradisus 517 Battatas 
flispanorunt, Spanish Potatoes, Jéfd. 518 ‘The Spanish 
Potato’s are roasted vnder the embers..put into sacke with 
a little sugar, or without, and is delicate to be eaten. 1634 
J. Tavtor (Water P.) Gt, Eater Aent 12 The Spanish po- 
tato he holds as a bahle. 1707 Stoaxr Yamaicu I. Pref., 
The Spanish Patata, eaten commonly in Jamaica, is a trne 
Convolvnlus, 1775 Romans Florida 84 They cultivate... 
the esculent Convolvulns, (ego) sweet potatoes, 1856 
Emrason Eng. Traits, Voy. Eng, Wks, (Bohn) EH. 12 Shaped 
like a Carolina potata. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 442/t The 
sweet potato..is yet known in the market as the ‘Carolina’. 

b. 1664 J. Forster Lug. /lappiness fuer. 2 The fourth 
sort..are the Irish Potatoes, being little different from those 
of Virginia, save only in the Colaur of the Flower and 
time of flowering. 1693 [see 2b}, 1819 Warnen Uniled 
States IT, 213 Of esculent plants there are, in the Eastern 
‘ely the sweet potatoe, red and white; the connnon, or 

tish potatoe, which is in general use. 1870 Veats .Vai. 
fist. Comnt 4 The Chilian potato has provided food for 
many millions of people. rgox Soston Alorn. Frni. Bfr Vrish 
potatoes..are called Irish from the Irish, who came in 17195 
settled Londonderry, N.H., and were required to pay quit 
rent to the amount of a peck of potatoes... The white potato, 
called Irish,..did not become general until after 1800. 

C. (a) 1597 Geraknr Herbal [see 2a}. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisus 517(No.) 3 Papas seu Battatas Wirginianorum, 
Virginia Potatoes. /éfd. 518 ‘Ihe Virginia Potato'’s being 
dressed after all these waies..maketh almost as delicate 
meate as the former. 1715 J. Petiver in PAré. Frans. 
XXIX. 272 Virginia Potatoes...We are obliged to. .Caspar 
Bauhine for a most accurate Figure. .of this.. Root... It was 
first cultivated in Ireland, and now about London, and in 
many Counties of Great Britain. (4) 1731 Catessy Na?, 
fist. Carolina (1754) I. 60 The Virginian Potato. Con- 
volvalus radice tuberosa esculenta. 1736 Moatimer in 2Aiz. 
Trans. XXXIX. 258 The Virginian Potato. The Roots 
of these Plants are the principal Snbsistance of the greater 
Part of Africa, and the southern Parts of Asia, as well as 
most of the People, both black and white, in the Colonies in 
America. 

4, Applied, with defining word, to varions planls 
having tubers or tnbcrous roots, mostly edible. 

Canada potato, potato of Canada, Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, /felianthus tuberosus ; Cree potato (U.S.), Indian 
or Prairie Turnip, Psoralea escutenta, N.O. Leguimiuosa; 
Hog’s potato, the Death's Quamash of California, Zyga- 
denus venenosus, N.O, Melanthacegz (Miller Plant-names); 
Indian potato, (a) the genus Dioscorea or yams; (4) 
the American ground-nut, Afios tuberosa: (c) the American 
genus Calochortus, N.O. Liliacea'; Jerusalem potato 
(dial), the same as Jerusalem Artichoke; Native potato, 
of N.S, Wales, Warsdenia viridifiora (Miller Plant-names); 
of Tasmania, an orchid, Gastrodia sesamoides; Seaside 
potato, /pomza biloba (Pes-caprz), N.O. Convolvulacee, 
a tropical creeping sbore-plant of both hemispheres; Te- 
Ilnga potato, Amorphophallus campanulaius, NO. 
Aracez, cultivated in India for its esculent tubers; Wild 
potato, (a) Convoluutus panduraius ; (6) of Jamaica, [Ao- 
mea fastigiata, 

1629 Parxinson Paradisus 517 (No. 4 Fatlatas de 
Canada, Potatoes of “Canada, or Artichokes of Terusalem. 
1678 Puituies (ed. 4), Ferusatem Artichokes, a Plant so 
called, but more truly Battatas [1706 (ed. Kersey), Potatoes] 
of Canada, because they came from Canada. 1866 7rcas. 
Boit., Potato, Canada, Fellanthus tuberosus, 1884 Mitten 
Plast-n,, Potato, “Hog’s, Zygadenus wenenosus. 1760 J. 
Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 323 Potatoe, *Indian, Dioscorea. 
1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 131 [It] produces bulb- 
tubers growing one out of another, of the size, and nearly 
the form, of kidney potatoes... These roots are roasted and 
eaten hy the aborigines; in taste they resemble beet-root, 
and are sometimes called in the colony “native potatoes. 
1857 F. R. Nixon Cruise of Beacon 27 Gastrodia sesantoides, 
the native potato, so called by tbe colonists, 

5. a, In various collog. phrases, a type of what 
is insignificant or of little value; esp. in swa// 
potatoes (orig, U.S.), ‘no great things’, said also of 
persons. Also a¢vzb, = petty, mean, insignificant. 

1757 SmoLLETT Reprisal 1, 11, 1 don't value Monsieur de 

hampignon a rotten potatoe. 1797 CoLenipce /.¢7#. 1. 224 
The London literati appear to me to be very much like little 

otatoes, that is no great things. 1823 Bvaon Juan vit. iv, 
Who knew this life was not worth a potato. 1846 Mezu 
York Herald 13 Dec. (Bartlett), Small potato politicians 
and pettifogging lawyers. 1855 fauinvaton Vat. & Hum. 
Nat. 1.63 It’s small potatoes for a man-of-war to be hunting 

or game like us, 1864 Sata in Daily Fel. 20 July, 
Dinenee and oranges are reckoned ‘very small potatoes 
indeed; you may have them for the asking. 1885 Harper's 
Alag. Mar. 647/1 The Fourtb Estate..thinks no small pota- 
toes of itself. f 

b. Humorously applied to a person. 

1815 Byron Let. fo Moore 8 Mar., How could you be 
such a potato? 184s Punck VIII. 184/1 That fire-eating 
Milesian, that very hot potato, Mr. H. Grattan. 1868 
Batrarey Red Windows Haillii.16* You are Samo’ Ducky’s* 
-«* Th’ same owd porrito’, said Sam, 

c. The potato: the (very, real, or proper) thing, 
what is correct or excellent. s/ang, Cf. CHEESE 54,2 

1822 Blackw, Alag. X1. 370 The Bishop's first two volumes 

are not quite the potato, 1837 H. Ainswoatn Rookwood 
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Pref. 31 Larry is quite ‘the potato’. 1880 R. M. Jerusox 
Pink Wedding xxiv. lam convinced he is a first-rate one 
—quite the clean potato, in fact. 

6. akrib. and Comé. almost all in sense 2); a. 
simple attrib., as fotato-ding (Bixe sé.U), -bowl, 
-crop, field, -fork, “garden, -graip, -ground, -leaf, 
-merchant, -flant. -riddle, sack, -shoot, stem. 
-tudber; in names of things made of or from potatoes, 
or of which the principal ingredient is the potato, as 
potato-brandy, flour, -ivory, -pasty, pudding, soup, 
-Slarch, -sugar, yeast. b. objective and obj. gen., 
as folato-assorter, -culler, -digger, -digging, 
-gatherer, -grower,-lifter, -masher, -feeler, -peeling. 
picker, picking, -planter, -ratser, -roaster, -sefa- 
rator, -smasher, -washer (applied to persons and 
to tools). 

1875 Ksiout Dict. Alech., *Potato-assorter, a rolling 
screen with open meshes toallow smal! potatoes to be sorted 
from the larger merchantable ones. 1786 urns Brigs of 
Ayr 27 *Potatoe-bings are snugged up frae skaith., 1892 
EL, Rowk Chip-carting (1895)26 Numerous objects.. which 
may thus be decorated at a small cost,.. book-covers, blotters, 
bread-platters, *potato-bowls,..&c. 1840 Hoop L'p Rhine 
197 Mr. Kraus..found their ~potato-brandy so poisonous, 
1664 J. Forsten dng. //appiuess face. g How to make 
“Potato Cheescakes. 1799 J. Rorertson cleric. Perth 245 
When the eroltey Ci8e is removed, .Vofe, Potato-crop 1s 
an absurd expression, but we mast nse it for want of one 
which is more proper. 1845 /Jorist's rnd. 245 The disease 
unfortunately so very general in the potato crop. 18975 
Kxicut Dict. Mech, “Potato-digger...an implement for 
digging potatoes from the row or hills. @ 1887 Jerrerirs 
in Besant Fvdogy v. (1858) 136 Let him pass to his 
“potato-digging. 1822 J. Wiisox Scot. Lift, Mosseside 36 
The “*potatoe-field beyond the brae. 1830 Aacycl. Brit. 
‘ed. 7) TE 35542 A machine for grinding *Totato-flour. 
1839 J/ag. Dam. Econ. IV. 88 The bread made of potato 
flour..is nutritious, wholesome, and delicate. 1778 Prx- 
Nant Zour Wales (1€83) 1. 22 Every Cottager has his 
“potatoe garden..a conveniency unknown fifty years 
ago. 1844 H, Sternens Ak. Faroe PL 1125 ‘Vhere are 
two modes of lifting potatoes, namely, with the plough, and 
with the *potato-graip. 1753 W. Siewart in Serts Jag. 
Mar. 134/1 ‘Ihe pannel was walking from his ‘potatoe- 
ground. 1837 /vewish Hisb. 47 in Libr. Usefi Knuoel., 
flush. VL, A practice of sowing hemp ina horder all round 
a garden or potato-ground. 1883 Casse.2’s Fam, Mag. Aug. 
574/2 *Potato-isory,. of creamy whiteness .. is now made 
from good potatoes washed in dilute sulphuric acid, then 
hoiled in the same solution until they become solid and 
dense. 1858 Simmonnos Pat. V'vade, */otato-tifter, a 
prong; also a kind of digging machine. 1664 J. Forster 
Lug. Happiness Incr. 6 Vou must take as much Wheat 
or Barley Flower as your half Bushel of *Putato Meal 
weighs. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7rade, *Potato-pasty, a 
pasty made of potatoes and flour, 1896 Dariy News 
7 Apr. 3/7 Yesterday's exhibition was enlivened by com- 
petitions in “*potato-peeling, hoot-blacking, cookery, and 
recitation. 1891 Pad? A/ad/ G. 29 Oct. 6/3 In the Long 
Sntton District..the *potato-pickers have struck wo:k for 
an increase of pay. 1772 Paxton in Phil. Traus. LXUE. 
180 The *potatoe plant has not been cultivated in any great 

uantities here [Anglesey] until of late years. 1857 Gray 
Vers? Less. Bot. (1866) 43 The subterranean growth of a 
Potato-plant, 1766 use Rust, V1. 396 Mashed with 
atrencher; as for a “potatoe pudding. 1844 H. Srepuexs 
Bh Farm MN. 1125 ‘The “potato-riddle is made of wire. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, *Potato-roaster, a tin machine 
carried about by an itinerant vender, who sells hot baked 
potatoes. 1875 soak Dict. Mech.,* Potato-separator, an 
implement used for the purpose of sorting the tubers to size. 
1844 H. Steruens Ak. Farm 11. 690 The “potato-shoots ., 
are fed by the matter lodged in the tuber from which the 
shoots proceed. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Potato- 
smasher, a cook's wooden utensil for mashing potatoes for 
the table. 1906 A/acu. Alag. July 675 *Potato-soup,..pea- 
soup, or even chestnut-sonp for the fruitarian. 1831 
Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 2) WV. 7/1 We have been assured, that 
. Indian arrowroot is Gohie else than “potato starch mixed 
with a little gum tragacanth, 1854 Prreira's Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 154 In all the starches which I have yet 
examined, viz., cous les sois, potato-starch, West Indian 
arrow-roat, sago-meal [etc.}. 1844 H. Sternens Bk, Farm 
III, 1127 The reason why the “potato-stems are thus removed. 
1882 Octtvie( Annandale), *Potaio-sugar. 1844 H.Steenexs 
Bk. Farm V1. 780 The Heart and Dart moth,.also attack 
the *potato-tuber. 1800 Vaval Chron. 111, 364 Method of 
making *potatoe yeast. 

7. Special combinations: potato-apple, the small 
fruit or berry of the potato-plant; potato-ball, 
(a) = fotato-apple (Funk 1895); (4) pl., in Cookery, 
mashed potatoes made into balls with milk and 
butter, and fried; potato-bean: see quot.; 
potato-beetle1,a wooden beetle or pestle for mash- 
ing potatoes; potato-beetle 2, (2) the CoLorapo 
Beetle, Doryphora decemlineata; (6) the Three- 
lined Leaf Beetle, Lema trilineata, or its larva 
(Funk's Stand, Dict, 1895); potato blight = 
fotato disease; potato-bogle Sc., a scarecrow in 
a potato-field; potato-box, s/ang, the mouth: 
cf. potato-jaw, -trap; potato-bread, a bread made 
partly of the prepared flonr of potatoes ; potato- 
bug = fofato-beetie2 (Webster 1890); potato-cake, 
a small cake made of potatoes and flour; potato 
curl, a disease of potatoes in which the leaves 
and young stems curl and wither, cansed by 
a fnngus, Verticiilinm atroalbum: see Curt So. 45 
potato disease, a very destructive disease of 
potatoes, caused by a parasitic fungus, Phyto- 
phthora tnfestans, which attacks the aa aa 
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and tubers; also called potato blight, murrain, 
rot; potato-eel, a miante threadworm found in 
potatoes (Cent. Dict. 1890); potato-eye, a bud of 
the potato-tuber: see Eve sé. toa; potato fern, 
an Australian fern (A/arattia fraxinea), also called 
HlorSESHOE fern, a large part of which is edible; 
+ potato finger, fig. with reference to the supposed 
aphrodisiae quality of the sweet potato; potato- 
fly, one of the yarious blister beetles of the genus 
/ytta, which are injurious to potato-plants in U.S. 
and Canada (Mayne 1858); potato fungus : see 
potato disease; potato grant: see quot.; potato- 
headed a., thick-headed, dull, stupid; potato 
hook, an implement with bent tines for digging up 
potatoes (Knight yet. ech. 1875) ; potato-jaw, 
slang, the mouth; potato-loaf, a loaf of fotato- 
dread; potato-mill, a mill for grinding potatoes 
to four; potato mould, potato murrain = folate 
disease; potato-nose, a nose like a potato, a bottle- 
nose; potato oat, a variety of the oat; potato oil, 
an amy] alcohol derived from potato spirit ; potato 
onion: sce ONION 2; potato pen, a compartment 
on a ship’s deck for keeping vegetables fresh 
during a voyage (Cet. Dict, 1890); potato pie, 
(@) a pie made with potatoes, containing meat, 
onions, etc. ; (4) = potato pit; potato pit, a shallow 
pit, usually covered with a mound of straw and 
earth, in which potatoes are stored in winter; 
potato race, a race or competitive game decided by 
the skill and speed with which potatoes are picked 
up, passed on, etc.; potato rot = fofato disease ; 
potato scab, a brown patch on the skin of the 
potato, caused by a fungus, or by some irritant 
sttbstanue in the soil (Ogilvie 1882); potato- 
scoop, <2) a tool for cutting pieces of potatoes 
with ‘eyes’, suitable for planting; (4) a shovel for 
lifting potatoes, grated to allow loose earth to fall 
through (Knight Dic. Afeck. 1873); potato-shop, 
a shop where fried or ehip potatoes are sold ; 
potato-sick a., of land, exhausted by successive 
erops of potatoes; potato-spirit, alcohol distilled 
from potatoes; also called potato brandy or 
whisky ; potato-spraying, the spraying of potato 
plants with some preventive against disease or 
insects; potato-stalk weevil, potato weevil: 
see quot.; potato-stone: see quot. 1859; potato- 
trap, sang, the mouth; potato-tree, a small tree, 
Solanum crispum; potato vine, (a the haulm 
or straw of the potato; (4) Zpomaa pandurata 
(Miller //ast-navtes); potato-woman, a woman 
employed in gathering potatoes in the field; potato- 
worm ‘U. S.), the larva of a sphinx or hawk-moth, 
Macrosila guinguemaculata (Webster 1890). 


1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. p. v, We 
are ourselves curious in the fabrication of a salad, ..but have 
never yet screwed Me our courage tn plungea green *potato- 
apple into the bowl, 1878 tr. vom Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. 
XVUL. 690 A girl of fourteen died from eating green potato- 
apples. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 628 The 
dark brown-coloured excrescence that grows to the size of 
a large horse-bean on the haulm or straw of the potatoe... 
termed in some places the ‘potatoe bean. 1821 GaLt Ajrsh, 
Legaters Let. xxvi. (1850) 261 A * potatoe-beetle is not to he 
had within the four walls of London. 1879 II. Grorce 
Progr. & Pow. Wii. (1881) 110 When the *potato blight came, 
they died by thousands. 1818 Scotr Aod Roy xxxi, To be 
hung up between heaven and earth, like an auld *potato- 
bogle, 1886 Stevenson Atdnapped xxvi, As if ye had stolen 
the coat from a potato-bozle, ae Museum Rust. V1. 396 
He told me, it was *potatoe bread. 1831 Eucycl. Brit, (ed. 7) 
IV. 299/2 Potato bread. 1868 Ke. U.S. Commiss. Agric. 
10 The ravages..of the *potato-bug. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
“Potato cake,..a tea cake made of mashed potatoes and 
flour in equal parts. 1893 Coucu Defect, Duchy 26 Drinkin 
cider and eating potato-cake. 1887 Nicholson's Diet. Gard, 
II. 207/2 ‘The means employed to limit the spread of 
Potato Rot.. are equally applicable against *Potato Curl. 
1845 Croucn Let. in Poems Pr, Rewt. (1869) 1. 104 
*Potato-disease, and abolition of corn-laws. 1870 LoweL. 
Study Wind. (1886) 153 He is equally at home with the 
potato-disease. 1766 Complete Farmer sv, Potatoc, The 
*potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are placed upon this 
dung,..and this trench is filled up with the mould. 1881 
F. M. Battey Fern World Austr. 24 *Potatoe Fern. 1606 
Saas. 7x. & Cr v. ii, 56 How the diuell Luxury with 
his fat rampe and *potato finger, tickles these together. 
1857 Henrrey Bot. §637 The common mould of paste,.. 
the green mould of cheese...The *Potato-fungus. 1860 
Bartiert Dict, Amer. (ed. 3), “Potato Grant, a patch of 
land for growing vegetables formerly granted by the owner 
to each of his slaves (West Indies). 1832 G, C. Lewis 
Lett. (1870) 22 The *potato-headed jury. 1791 MMe. 
D'Arstay Diary 4 June, ‘Hold you your *potato-jaw, my 
dear’, cried the Duke [of Clarence], patting ber [Mrs. 
Schwellenherg]. 1831 Eacyel. Brit. (ed. 7) 1V. 302/a The 
same price is taken for a “potato loaf, 1822 Sir J. Stxctarr 
Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 339 It resembles a *potatoe-mill. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 1063/2 This *potato-murrain appears, .to be due 
to the presence of a fungus, Botrytis (or Peronospora) 
infestans. 1881 Miss Braopon Asfh, 1, 119 You wouldn't 
love a man with a “potato-nose or a pimply complexion, 
if he were morally the most perfect creature in the universe. 
1808 W, MarsHace Review I. 78 The ‘ *potatoe oat ‘,—a truly 
accidental variety,—being of later discovery. 1829 Glover's 
Hist, Derby 1. 198 The American, or potatoe-oat, bas been 
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found to produce from seventy to cighty-four bushels per 
acre. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Wan ont of Hion. 1. i, Feeding 
on Jarks, sparrows, *potatoe-pies, and such good unctuous 
meats, 1646 J. Hate Poems, fo Vug. Authour, Then hast 
thy finger in Potato pies. 1807 Complete Harmer II.s.v., 
But the best way of storing the roots is..in what are called 

tatoe-pies. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potatoe-pie,a small 

iock of potatoes covered with straw, sods, and earth, to 
protect them from frost during the winter season. | 1880 
Barixc-Goutp Jfehalah xi, She found the parson in his 
garden..making a potatee pie for the winter. 1858 Penny 
Cyct. and Suppl. 5 af the distress occasioned by the 
*potato rot and bad harvests. 1885 Yimes (weekly ed.) 
11 Sept. 9/1 The ‘ potato-rot’ made a clean sweep of their 
little patches, 1830 Ancycé Brit. (ed.7) 11. 355/2 *Potato- 
Scoop. 1844 J. 1) Wewrerr Parsons § HW". vi, In London 
ata *potato-shop. 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 1645/3 The chances 
are it [the ground) is “Potatoe-sick. 1883 R. Hatpanr 

Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 12/2 *Potato-spirit is made 
chiefly in Germany. 1884 Sf. Fares’ Gaz. 19 Dec 4/1 
Drinking Hamburg sherry, potato-spirit and other such 
poison. rge2 Daily Chron, 15 Apr. 8/4 The experiments in 
*potato-spraying were continued... with satisfactory results. 
1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard, VU, 209/1 Still another 
American beetle that injures Potato crops is the *Potato- 
stalk Weevil (Baridius trinotatus). 1839 Pace //andbh, 
Geol. Terms 301 * Potato-stones, aquarryman’s term for the 
geodes of the mineralogist ; rounded irregular concretions 
of various composition. 1895 J. W. AnvERSON Prosfector's 
Handbk, (ed. 6) 97 Heliotrope.., firestone and quartz cat's 
eye, putato-stone, &c. 1785 Grose Dict, Mule. T.s.v. Red 
rag, Shut your *potatoe trap, 1860 Tuackreray Kownd, 
Papers iv, Aud now ‘Tom,.delivered a rattling clinker upon 
the Benicia Boy's potato-trap. 1899 Morrow Bohent. Paris 
30 The fruit- and *potato-women came after, and then the 
chair-menders. 

Hence Potato <. ¢ravs,, to plant or crop with 
potatoes; Potatoey c., nonce-wd., of the nature 
of a potato; Pota‘toless a., without potatoes. 

1844 Yral. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 66 The land is potatoed 
the following year. 1883 //erlfordsh. Merenry 21 July 
4/2 The plan of perpetually potatoing the land. 12865 
Reader ag July 119/2 As potatoey as the peach over the 
way. 1807 Syp. SmitH Plyley's Lett. iv. 30 Do you think 
that satisfaction and disaffection do not travel down from 


Lord Fingal to the most potatoeless Catholic in Ireland? , 


1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv. 324 Eating our potatoe-less 
breakfast. 

Potator (potéter). rare, [2.L. potator, agent-n, 
from fatare to drink: see -on.] A drinker, toper. 

a1660 Contemp, Hist, rel. (rt. Archieol. Soc.) 1. 173 An 
exceedinge good potator in any liquor you please. 1834 
Soutury Doctor xliv. (1. 106 Barnabee, the illustrious 
potator, saw there the most unbecoming sight. ; 

Potato-ring. A recent fanciful appellation 
for Irish dish-rings of the 18th ¢., now collected 
as objects of vzr/z. 

The dish-ring was a hoop of silver, often claborately 
chased, or adorned with pierced and repoussd work, used as 
a stand fora circular bow) or the like; in use ¢ 1750-1800, 
The appellation ‘ potato-ring’ is due to the suggestion or 
unfounded notion that the hoop was used to keep together 
a heap of potatoes in the middle of the dinner-table, 

1893 Times 9 June 10/4 A number of old Jrish potato-rings 
—one pierced with cage-patlern—q5" per oz, 1906 Alacr, 
Mag. Dec. 121 Two candles, in early Hanoverian candle- 
sticks, lit up the celebrated potato-ring in the centre of 
the table. 

Pota‘to-root. [f. Potato s4. + Roor s4,] 

41. A name formerly given (a) to the tuberous 
roots of the Sweet Potato, and (6) to the tubers of 
the common potato; also to these plants themselves. 

1sga GREENE Disput. 17 The Apothecaries would haue 
surphaling water and Potato rootes lye dead on theyr handes. 
1894 uswifes Llandmaide for Kitchin 32 A Potaton roote 
well pared. 1597 (éler. Parnass. v. 549 A well disposed 
minde Shall no potato rootes in poets finde. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 137 Potato-roots are of a temperate abel. 
1624 Cart. Sith Virginta v. 179 In this ship was brought 
li.e. to Bermuda] the first Potata roots, 1655 Movret & 
Bennet //eadth’s [mpr. (1746) 324 Pottato-roots are now so 
common and known nmongst us, that even the Husband- 
man buys them to please his Wife. 

2. Potato root, the root of a potato-plant. 

Potatory (pétatori), a. (sd) [ad. L. pota- 
tori-us: see POTATOR and -oryY 2,] 

1 OF peer to, or given to drinking. 


1834 Tait’s Afag. \. 586 I'l) tame the potatory pride of 
this prond islander. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. ae Mis 
od 


tatory prowess puts him at the head of the 
bce Byrne Undercurrents V1. 31 Her husband's potatory 
tendencies. ; 

2. Fit for drinking; potable. rare. 

3827 Lytton Pelham xxxix, | helped myself to the pota- 
tory food with a slow dignity. 

B sé. = DRINKABLE SO. 

1836 FE. Howarn X. Reeser xiii, All the eatables and 
potatories were carried off. 

Pot-ball: see Por sé! 14, 

Pot-bellied (petibelid), a, [Parasynthetic f. 
next +-ED2,] Having a pot-belly. Also /ransf, 

1657 W. Cotes Adam tn Eden cl. 229 Given to tame 
Rahbets when they are pot-bellyed through costivenesse. 
1698 Piul. Trans. XX. 262 He would appear in all the 
Deformities that can be imagin'd, as Hunch Back’d, Pot 
Belly'd, Sharp Breasted, 1814 Scotr Wav. Ixvi, A pot- 
bellied Dutch bottle of brandy. 1858 CartyLe Fred. Gt. 
Iv, iii, (1872) lL. 294 A gluttonous race of Jutes and Angles 
. dumbering abont in potbellied equanimity. 

Pot-belly (pptibe'li). [f. Por s.! + Betry sé.) 
1. A swollen or protuberant belly. 

¢17914 Popr,ete, fen, M. Scriblerus xi, He will find him- 
self a forked stradling Animal, with bandy legs, a short 
neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly. 1822-34 Good's Study 


POT-CARRIER. 


Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 224 Ut. HO that projecting rotundity to the 
abdomen which is vulgarly distinguished by the pame of Pot- 
Belly, 1897 1 //butt's Syst. Aled. VV. 488 The pot-belly of 
rickety children is caused. .by dilatation of the bowels with 
undigested food. 


2. transf. A pot-bellied person. 

1871 B, Taytor Faust (1875) l. v. 87 The baldpate pot- 
belly I’ve noted. 

Po't-boi:ler. 

1. One who boils a pot; sfec. in Hug. Politics = 
POTWALLER. rare. 

3824 Hitcniss & Drew Cornwall 1. xvii. 8 17. 650 The 
right of election is vested at present in all the inhabitants 
fof ‘Fregony] who are pot-boilers. 1826 [see PotwaLter)}. 

2. colloy. Applied depreciatively to a work of 
literature or art executed for the purpose of ‘ boil- 
ing the pot’, i.e. of gaining a livelihood: see Por 
so} 13¢; a writing, picture, or other work, made 
to sell. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 275/2 Artists and novelists of 
a certain stamp joke about ‘ pot-boilers '—the name face- 
tiously given to hasty, worthless pictures and books,..com- 
posed’ for the simple and sole purpose of being sold under 
cover of a reputation. 1882 J. C. Moaison Afacaulay iv. 129 
Macaulay’s contributions to the Adindurgh at this period 
have largely the characteristics of what are vulgarly called 
‘pot-boilers', thongh..they were written to keep, not his 
own but another man’s pot boiling. 1884 H. D. ‘Tras. 
Coleridge iii, 53 Such,.was the singular and even prosaic 
origin of the ‘Ancient Mariner '..surely the most sublime 
of “pot-boilers’ to be found in all literature. 1897 W. C. 
Hazurt Four Gen, Lit, Fant 1. mi. ii. 242 All men who 
have to live by their labour have their pot-boilers, 

attrib. 1879 W. L. Linnsay Afind Lower Anim. 20 
Writing what are vulgarly known as ‘ pot-boiler’ books. 

b. A writer or artist who produces ‘ pot-boilers’. 

I G.S, Layvaro C. Keene ii, 37 He never seemed to 
realize that he was anything more than a hard-working pot- 
boiler. 1900 Pail Afad/ G. 31 Aug. 1/2 The joys of matri- 
mony have an odd way of turning all but the greatest into 
‘pot-boilers ’. 

3. Anthropol. (See quot. 1874.) 

1874 Dawxins Cave Hunt. iii. 91 Among the articles of 
daily use were many rounded pebbles, with marks of fire 
upon them, which had probably been heated for the pur- 
pose of boiling water. Pot-boilers, as they are called, of 
this kind are used by many savage peoples at the present 
day. 1899 J. Kexwortuy in £ssex Nat. XI. 105 The 
Jarge quantity of ashes and charcoal, with calcined pebbles 
and ‘ pot-boilers’, at the bottom of the lake and npon the 
platform npon which the huts were built. 

So (in senses corresponding to 2) Po't-boil v. 
intr., to do pot-boiling ; ‘vans. to produce for sale ; 
Po't-botlery @. (nonce-wd.), of the nature of a 
pot-boiler; Po't-boiling sé. and @. in quot. 1775, 
in sense ‘providing for the immediate necessities 
of life’; cf. 6077 the fot: Pot sé.1 13¢, 

1775 S, J. Paatr Liberal Opin. cxxii. (1783) 1V. 130 Send, 
I say, the £1. 1. just for the pot-boiling business, and who 
knows what Lomorrow may bring forth. 1870 Daily Tel 10 
Feb. 5/1 The eccentric, superficial, or ‘ pot-boiling * qualities 
which degrade much of what is manufactured and sold. 
1880 Howes Undise. Country xx, 1 write and sell my work. 
It's what they call pot-boiling. 188: Saixtspury Dryden 
iti. 60 A ‘ pot-boiling’ adaptation of Troilus and Cressida 
was brought out. 1888 Riper Haccarp Jf, AMeeson's Will 
iv, He will be paid five hundred or a thousand pounds 
apiece for his most ‘ pot-boilery’ portraits. 1892 Alurray's 
Alag. Oct. 550 [They] saw themselves absolutely obliged to 
‘potboil ', if 1 may be pardoned the phrase, in order to live. 
1903 IIest, Gaz. 19 Mar. 4/3 To prove..that several 
io} masters’..are also ‘fakes’, and were ‘pot-boiled’ in 
Montmartre. 1905 J. K. Jerome in Daly Chron 14 July 
4/4 Every barrister who accepts a brief is pot-boiling. Every 
clergyman who preaches a sermon is pot-boiling. The pot 


has got to be boiled. 
Po't-bound, ¢. [f. Por 56.1 1d + Bounp 


ppl. a.] Said of a plant growing in a flower-pot 
when its roots fill the pot and have no more room 
to expand. Also fig. 

1850 Florist Nov. 262 To prescive plants in luxuriant 
health, they should not be allowed to become pot-bound. 
1895 S.R. Hote Tour Amer, 100 As their roots increase 
and before they become ‘ pot-bound ‘they must have more 
room, Afod. There is no doubt weare becoming pot-bound. 

Po't-boy. [f. Por 54.1 1c, 2b+ Bor si] A 
boy or young man employed at a tavern or publie 
honse to serve the customers with beer, or to carry 
beer to oatside enstomers; a publican’s assistant. 

1793 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 2 The circumstance that led to 
the discovery..was that of kidnapping a pot-boy. 1852 
Dicxens Bicak Ho, xi, The potboy..having to deal with 
drunken men occasionally. 1877 BLack Green Past, xi, He 
rose, and the publican and the pot-boy were astonished to 
find the difference in the appearance of this coster's face, 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Po-thoydom, the class of 
pot-boys; Po'tboyship, the position of a pot-boy. 

1841 Fraser's Mag, XXII. 439 He... bestowed the pot- 
boyship upon the youthful Ginginbetters. 1850 Kinestev 
Alt, Locke xiii, \t isa part of his game to ingratiate him- 
self with all pot-boy-dom. P ¥ 

+Pot-carrier. Obs. A perversion of Zoticary, 
Pornrcary: cf. POTTER-CARRIER, POTYCARYAR. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health p32 Should the learnedst 
Doctor or Pot-carrier of them all tell a Country-man that 
the best way to preserve the strength and natural Virtues 
of his Hay, were to dry it in the Shade or Honse, he could 
not but Laugh at their simplicity. 

Potch, Potcher, var. Poach v.2, PoactiEr!, esp. 


in paper-makiag. 


POT-CLIP. 


Pot-clip. orth. dial. [f. Por sb.) + Ciir sé.) 2; 
cf. Por-xiLp.] A contrivance for suspending a pot 
or cauldron having no ‘boul’, consisting of two iron 
rods jointed together, with hooks at the free ends 
to catch hold of the ears or brim of the pot. 

1489-60 Durham elce. Rolls (Surtees) 89, ij par del Pot- 
clyppez. 1465 Jéid. 244 Item j par de peuiayy 1567 
Wills § Ino. N.C. Surtees) 1. 266 One broule Iron, vij 
Speights, iiij pair of poticlipps. aor Ray WV. C. Words 136 
Pot cleps, pot-hooks, fron clip or clap, because they clap or 
catch hold of the pot. 1825 in Brockett .V. C. Gloss. 

Po't-conipa:‘nion. [f Por sé.! + Companion 
s6.}] A companion in drinking; a fellow-toper. 

rs49 Latimer 37¢ Sern. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 77 Some 
sayed, he was a Samaritane, that he had a Deuyll wythin 
him, a gloser,a drincker, a pot-companion. 1636 Hevwoop 
Love's Afestr. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 105 A_pot-companion, brother 
to the glasse, That roars in’s cupps; indeede a drunken Asse. 
1735 ARsiinxot Guéliver Decypher'd Misc. Wks. 1751 
1, 82 ‘he Grand Treasurer made him his pot-companion ; 
and the chief Secretary took him into all bis pleasures. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chai. of Fleet 1. xx, He has promised bis 
pot-companions to bring home a wife. 

Hence (xonce-wds.) Pot-compa‘nioning ; Pot- 
compa‘nionship. 

1849 Coverpate, etc. Eras, Par, Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyue riotous bankettyng, pottecompanyonyag, and 
belychearynge more outragiously vsed? 1601 Dent Pathie. 
Heaven 167 As for your pot-companionship, I hate it. 

Pote, 54.1 06s. exc. dial, See also Poor sé, 
[Connected with Pore z.] 

l. Astick or rod for poking, thrusting, or stirring. 

+a. In ME, ploceh-pote, perh. the same as 
plough-bat (PLovert 56! 8) or PLouGH-STAFF. 

But the various rvadings, and the frequent variant Sfough- 

Soot, leave the meaning doubtful. 

1362 Laxct. P. 22. A. vii. 96 Mi plouh-pote [z.r. plow- 
bat) schal be my pyk, and posshen atte [xr. putte at pe) 
Rootes, And helpe my colire to kerue, and close pe verwes 
[1377 B. vi_105 My plow-fote J2 2/55. plow-pote] shal be 
my pyk-siaf, and picche atwo be rotes]. 

b. A poker. 

1703 Tuoressy Let. fo Ray 334 Port, ‘a fire-poit’, an 
iron to stir up the fire with. 1808-25 Jamison, Pout, port, 
a poker. 1828 in Craven Gloss, 1864 Preston foes (W. 
Yorksh.) 10 (E.D,D.) An walked as stiff..As if he'd swollud 
t'poyt. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Add,, Pote,a poker for a fire, 

o, ‘A broad piece of wood used by thatchers to 
open the old thatch and thrust in the new straw. 
Oxon. (Halliwell). 

2. A kick or push with the foot. 

1903 in Exg. Dial. Dict. from Cumberland and Lancash, 
to Somerset, Devon, and Cornw, 

3. Comb. + Pote-stiok (in 4 pootstikke), ?a 
stick for stirring. But ef. Porsrick. 
¢1350 Nominale Gall.-Angl (E.E.T.S.) ide Morter pit 
et ntundiloun, Morter pestelle and pootstikke. 

+ Pote, sd.2 Obs. rare—'. fa. MDu. pdte, Du. 
pool: see Paw.) A paw. 

1481 Caxton Godefroy 113 The beeste..embraced hym 
with his potes, or feet to fore, ; 

t Pote, 54.3 nonce-wd. fad. L. potus.] Drink. 

1694 Motreux Aadedais y. 252 Our means of Life are 
Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. 

Pote, v. Now dia/, Forms: 1 potian, 3-5 
pote(n, 4 pot, 5- pote, (6 poote, poat; 9 dal. 
poat, poot, pooat, poit(e, poyt). [OE. fotian, 
of uncertain etymology.] 

1. ¢rans. To push, thrust. 

e1o00 fEtrric Hom, 1. 522 Fearra zelican.-hi, mid leafe 
pare ealdan x, heora fynd mid horneli chamlicere nibte pote- 
don. @ 1023 Wutestan //omt. 235 Pa deoflu hy potedon and 
boddetton te earman sawle and heton hy ut faran rade of bam 
lichaman. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8891 
[Pey] left ber pottyng many on, 3it stirede bey nought pe 
leste ston. 1340 Ayend. 135 Wone is of be zope milde, obren 
to herie and praysy, and poten him uorp an worbssipij. 1382 
Wycur A/ark v. 10 He preide hym myche, that be shulde 
nat put [z. poten] hym out of the cuntreie. 1435 Misyx 
Fire Ce Be 8 Huerlastynge potand hehynde, in temporal! 
solas & bodily lufe pa seyke to florysch. ¢ 1485 Dighy Jfyst. 
(1882) 111. 606 A! how pynsynesse potyt me to oppresse, that 
1 haue synnyd on eucry syde. 1530 Patsor. 663/1, I poote. 
1775 Asn, Pote (uw. ér., a decal word), to push. 

b. esp. (¢rans. and intr.) To push with the foot, 


to kick; also said of a horse pawing. 

a1300 Song agst. K. of Almaigne vit. in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 71 Al he shulde quite here twelfmoneth scot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot To helpe Wyndesore. 
2674 Ray XW. C. iVords 37 To Pote the Clothes off; to kick 
all off; lo push or put out, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pote, Paut, to push or kick with the fect. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsk. iVord-bk. s.v., ‘Them lads han poted 
these sheets through a'ready.’ 1883 //uddersf. Gloss. S.V.y 
One boy poits another out of bed...‘ She were liggin on her 
rig a poitin.’ 1884 Cheshire Gloss. s.v.. He poles aw th’ 
clooas off him i’ bed. ; 

2. trans. To poke with a stick or the like; es. 
to poke or stir (the fire). 

1709 S. Boworcn in PAit, Trans, XXVUL. 266 She.. 
beg’d he would not poot her too hard (as she express’d it). 
1828 in Craven Gloss. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss. 
i Whitby Gloss., Pooat, ta poke or probe into a hole, 
‘He now gans pooating with a stick’, 1887 f/olderness 
Gloss., Pooat,to poke about. 1890 Gloncestersh. Gloss, 3.¥.5 
Pote the fire, 

+3. To crimp or form folds in (linen) with a 
poting-stick ; = Poke»! 3. Ods. 

1614 Sytvestrr Bethulia’s Rescue v. 21g See, how hee 
poats, paints, frizales, fashions him. 
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4, In other dfa/. uses: see Lng. Dial. Diet. 

Yence Po'ted //. a., crimped ; Porting v7, sb.3 
po'ting-stick, (a) a wooden, iron, or bone 
instrument for crimping linen (04s.); (6) dial. 
a stick for stirring clothes when boiling. 

1600 Kreme ine Daies WVond. Cijb, A hoy arm'd with 
a poating sticke. 1609 Hevwoop Srzt. Troy tv. |, He.. 
weares a formall ruffe, A nosegay, sct face, and a poted 
cuffe. «a 1693 Urguhart’s Kabelals at. xxxvii. 314 Having 
..a bucked Ruff, raised, furrowed, and ridged, with Ponting 
Isic) Sticks of the shape and fashion of smal! Organ Vipes. 
1892 Sanau Wewert Peas. Sp. Devow rig ‘Avec zoed tha 
poteing-stick, Mary? 

Pote, obs. form of Pur z. 

Pot-ear. [f. Por 56.14 Ear s6.!] 

l. The ‘ear’ or handle of a pot. 

1425 Voce. in Wr,-Wiilcker 660/26 d/ee aca, polere. 1483 
Cath, Angel, 288/2 A Potte cre, ausa, anusila, 

2. Geol. (fl.) See quot. 

1839 Mercuison Siler, Syst. 1. ti. 18 The quarries. .ex- 
hibited the fullowing beds of the Marlstone. 1. Lightish 
yellow micacgous sandstone full of Belemnites. 2. ‘ Por- 
ears’, bluish gray calcareous gril, quarried for troughs. 
3 ‘Pendle’. 

Pot-earth, [Porsdé.1] Potter’s earth, potter's 
clay; Geol. the Briex-rartit of the London basin. 

1644 Dicsy Wat. Bodies xiv. § 18. 125 The richest of such 
earth, (as pott earth and marle) will with much fire grow 
more compacted. 1766 Extick Loudon IV, 201 All the 
hard crust of pol-earth. had been robled by the polters. 
1906 Daily Chron, 28 Nov. 6/7 Vu bridge over a weak spot 
from which the early potters had abstracted all the pot 
earth or brick earth, as we now call it. 

Potecarie, -cary e, variants of Poritecary. 

Poteen, potheen petin, pe}inu). Also g 
potsheen, potieen, pottheen. fa. Ir. foltén 
(potyien) ‘little pot’, dim. of feta, pucte Pov sb": 
short for wesge fotiin ‘little-pot whisky ’.]) Whisky 
distilled in Ireland in smal] quantitics, privately, 
ic. the produce of an illicit still. 

1812 Mar. Encewortu -lésentee x, Potsheen, plase your 
honour ;—becaase it’s the littl whiskey that's made in the 
private still or fof; and sheer, becaase it's a fond word for 
whatsoever we'd like, and for what we have little of, and 
would make much of. 1820 Black. Mag. VIL. 478 Whiskey 
too was made, They call’d Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ AM, x. 87 ' That is “poteen”, 
Mr. Massinghred’, said the host. ‘It’s the small still thal 
never paid ans Kinga farthing. 1885 Texxyson Sonrerrow 
xvi, Yer Honuur ‘ill give mea thrifle to dhrink yer health 
in Sagat : ; 

. attrib. and Comd., as poteen still, whisky. 

1826 J. Bani O'flara Tales 1. xi. 273 ‘Two [decanters] 
containing cold pottheen punch. 1830 M. Doxovan Dow, 
Econ, 1. 73 The smell of what, in Ireland, is called potteen 
whiskey. 1833 Maravat 2. Simple xxxvi, There’s a flaunty 
sort of young woman at the poteen shop there. 1g03 W. B. 
Yeats Celtic Twitight 148 He supplies the potheen-makers 
with grain from his own fields. 

Poteger, early form of PoTTincen. 

+ Poteller, «. (sd.) Obs. Also 4 poteler, 5 
potteler, potler. [app.a. AF. *fotel/er, f£. med. L. 
type *foledlart’s adj., f. polel/us Portis.) Holding 
a pottle (qualifying fof or the like) ; hence some- 
times as sé. = PuTTLE-PoT. 

1390 Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 18 Pro ij ollis 
coreis galoners, et pra vj ollis coreis potellers. 1392-3 /d/d. 
154, xij poltes galoners, viij potles potelers. 1459 Paston 
Lett. 1. 488 Item, iij. pottelers of lether...{tem, ij pottis 
argenti potlers. 1465 Maan. & fouseh, Ep. (Roxb.) 492, 
ij. pottes poltclers parselle gylit, weyinge Ixv. unnces, 

+ Potelot. Os. rare. [= G. fottloth, Du. fot- 
food Pot-LEAD 2] Sulphuret of molybdenum. 

1828 in Wessrte, ciling Sourcroy, 

Potence! (pauténs). [a OF. potence, ad. L. 
potentia power, f. potent-enz, pres. pple. of posse to 
be powerful or able: see -ENCE.] 

1. Power, ability, strength; = Potency 1. 

1413 Pélgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) wv. xxvi. 72 That be ne 
may it knowen as in potence that is kyndely power. 1596 
Datayaece tr. Lestie's (4ist, Scot. x. 472 Tha quha onie 
did excel in wisdome, or potence. 1669 GALe Crt. Gentiles 
i. iv. 22 His Potence, Prevalence, and Interest among the 
Canaanites. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennincton Le??f. 111.153 ‘That 
there is any other being,..in the universe, which withstands 
the potence of God. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Seraphine y 156 
Where the blind matter brings An awful potence out of 
impotence. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Arms, Resources 
Wks. (Bohn) 111. 196 Men are made up of potences. 

b. = Porenoy 1b. 

1871 B. Tayvtor Faust (1875) 1. vi 112 And through thy 
frame the liquour’s potence fling. 

ce. Sexual power. 

1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 173 She .. averred .. that 
he was impotent at the date of the ceremony. ..The appel- 
lant averred his potence. . 

2. Degree of power or intensity. 

1817 Coterince Biog. Lit. xii. (1882) 135, I shall venture 
lo use potence, in order to ere a specific degree of 
a power, in imitation of the Algebraists. 1836-7 Sie WwW. 
Hamuton Afefapd. (1870) I. xxv. 120 Derivative from the 
principle in its lower potence or degree. 1863 Masson in 
Reader 26 Sept. 335/2 This, then, is the first ‘polence ', as 
the Germans would call it, of that self-culture which cone 
sists in the control of thonght by and within itself. 


Potence? (pévténs). Forms: 8 potans, 
(portance), S-9 pot(t)jance, 6- potence. a. 
F. potence a crutch (12th e. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
also applied to yarious T- or I'-shaped objects, as 


POTENCY. 


a gibbet, an armorial charge, a tactical formation, 
the potence of a watch, ad. L. fofentia power, 
Potexce!, in med.L. a support (7), crutch. In 
sense 3, often written sof(Aance. See Porent 56.1] 

41. A cross or gibbet. Ods. 

exsoo Medusie 117 ‘Where is the potence or cros wheron 
the good thef Dy:sina» was crucefyed whan our lord was 
nayled to the Cros for our redempcion. 1871 Sadir, Poens 
Reform, xxviii. 215 And, as 1 past, the Potence I espy, 
Qubair the anayntit Bischop hung to dry. 1816 Keatince 
Trav. 1,89 note, Que feature disfigures the landscape [in 
Catalonia); the potence. ‘The gallows appears on every hill. 

b. Luginecring, A supporting framework formed 
like a gallows. 

1853 Six £1. Doucnas ert. Beddees (ed. 3) 362 .\ vertical 
frame, forming a potence, or gitllows, was fixed upon cach 
of the horizontal franvs, with two tron rollers ou the sum- 
mits, over which the (wo suspension cables were passed. 

2. Watchmadking. A stud screwed to the top 
plate in which is made the bearing for the lower 
pivot of the verge; hence, any stud or fixture 
suppoiting a bearing. Crseter-fotence, a stud in 
which the upper pivot of the verge plays. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1286/4 The Counter puttance [yeispr. 
pettance] bath a tail that goeth a quarter of circle. 170g 

Hage Lew Yeehu. tl, Pofaus, or Votence,a Part of a 
Watch, 1705 Diriam in Acts. 442. Men (Camden) 313 
One of these drilled stones they fix in the cock, the other in 
the bottom of the portance only to carry te ballance. 1729- 
41 Cuampess Cyct sv. Wate werk, Vhe potence, or 
petlance, which is the strong stud in pocket-watches, whereou 
the lower pivot of the verge plays, 1992 rans, Soc. 
etrés X. 219 Supported hy two counter pottauces upon the 
upper plate, 182g J. Nichotson ('perat. Mechanic 503 
‘The potence,..and small or counter polence,., that hold the 
pivots of the balance-wheel, are sma!l cocl.s scen in fiz. 502, 
..and are screwed tu the lop or upper plate within the 
frame, 1885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser iv. 32g/1 Take 
the potence, and. .screw it in its place upon Lhe top plate. 

#3. Erron, for poten? Porent sb.) 1, Obs. 

1688 R. Hotse Arwoney itt. 24/1 The Crutch is of some 
termed. .a Crich, bat more usually a Crutch staff, which by 
Old sir Geffrey Chaucer, was called a Potence. 

4. A military formation, in which a line is thhown 


out at right angles to the main Lody. 

1759 f/ést. Lurofe in dun. Reg. 40.2 The left of the 
English..was formed to prevent that design in a manner 
which the military men call Potence, that is, in a Lody 
which presents two faces to the enenty, 1865 Cantyit 
Fredk. Gt. svn. viii. (1872) VIL. 243 Friedrich’s line .. shoots. 
out in mysterious Prussian rhythin, in echelons, in polences, 
obliquely down the Janus-Hill side. 

5. (Sce quot.) 

1887 Frad. KR. sirchwol fust, XLV. 12 ‘Vhe Circular 
[culverhouses} were provided with a tevolving machine, 
called a potence, by which all the nests could be conveniently 
got at in turn. 

6. attired. in sense 2, as fotence file, hole. 

1884 Ae Barrien Match & Clockut. 214 The size of the 
potence file most generally used is four inches long. /Afd. 
280 ‘The body or arbor of the verge..viewed through the 
follower potance hole should he seen crossing the balance 
wheel hole of the dovetail. 

Potencé (péiénse, a. Her. Also potenciec ; 
improperly peteneo. [a. bY. fodencd, f. fofence : sec 
Porence*, Cf. Paroner.] = Potent a2 

1572 Bossewett Avworie u. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. 160z Secar Fon. .1/éf. 
& Civ. We xxvi, 105 That every inan .. should .. vpon 
their vppermost garment weare a blacke Crosse, voided 
with a Come potence. 1611 Coicr, /otence, ce, like, or 
belonging, to a Gibbet, or Crutch; In Blason, potencie. 
1704 J. Harats Ler. Techn. 1, lotent, or Potence, the 
‘Term for a Cross in Heraldry, formed into this Figure. 
1852 Miss Vonce Caseeos (1877) IL. xviii. 193 Richard bore 
on his banners the cross potence and four doves of the Saxon 
Saint. 1894 [see Potent a7). 


Potency (povténsi). [ad. L. fotentia power : 
see PoTENCE! and -ENcy.] The quality of being 
potent. 

1. Power, ability to accomplish or effect something ; 
inherent powerfulness or capacity; authority. 

1539 Hen. VIII /ustruct. Nov.Wyalt's Wks. (1515) App. 517 
Being the end and victory aot in the multitude and potency, 
but in the hand of God. 603 Suaks. Jfeas. bg AA a ti 
67, | would to heanen I had your potencic, And you were 
Isabell. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) IT. 114 [t wilbe a 
very great infamy and unbefittinge the potency of y* crowne. 
1663 Woop Live Apr. (O.H.S.) L. 473 Dt..Erbury was 
turned out of his fellowship of Magd. Coll. by the potency 
of Dt.. Pierce the president. 1759 W. Mason Caractacus 
Poems (1774) 237 By the dread potency of every star..We 
do adjure thee. x18g0 Mertvate Now, Lmef. (1865) IL. xxi. 
451 The renowned name became at once a charm of magic 
potency, 1877 Mas. Ourrnant Afakers Flor. ii. 37 Inheriting 
the old potency of a great house. 1884 Law Frmes 1, Mar. 
3185/1 the decision,.has likewise a tendency to limit the 
potency of garnishee procedure. i 

b. Power to affect one physically; of liquor, ete. : 
overpowering or intoxicating quality; strength. 

1637 J. Taytor (Water P.) Drinke § Welcome Title-p., An 
especial! declaration of the potency, vertue, and operation 
of our English Ale. 1785 Saran Fietpinc Ophedia M1. tv, 
The potency of..good October. 1786 tr. Beck/ord’s Vathek 
(1883) 51 Suffocated by the potency of their exhalations, she 
was forced to quit the gallery. 1849 THackeray Pendennis 
xvii, You would have thought ..the very horse. ..was affected 
by the potency of the drink. ae. 

2. éransf. A person or body wielding power or 
influence ; a being possessed of power ; a power. 


1645 W. Bat Sphere of Govt. 18 We may ead Render 
-2 


POTENT. 


too mncb to Czxsar, or Czxsars, Potentates or Potencies. 
1741 Barrow's Whs., Pope's Suprem. v. 1. 669 Before his 
time tbe Roman Episcopacy bad advanced it self beyond 
the priesthood into a potency. 1887 C. J. Apuey Eng. Ch. 
& Bps. 1. 119 A firm believer in ghosts, witches, fairies, and 
such other supernatural potencies. 

3. Capabilily of active development ; potentiality, 
inherent capability or possibility. 

1644 Mitton «lveop. (Arb.) 35 Books..doe contain a 
potencie of life in them to he as active as that sonle was 
whose progeny they are. 1645 Rutnerrorn Pryal & Tri. 
Faith vi. (1845) 72 A plant is a tree in the potency. 1874 
Tynpatt Sel/ast Address 55, 1..discern in that Matter. ae 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life, 

4. Degree of (latent) force. Cf. Porence! 2. 

a1691 Boyte f/ist. Air (1692) 97 To conclude readily, 
what potency the bubble has, hy the change of the atmo- 
sphere's weight, acquired or lost. 18971 Biackre Four 
Phases 1. 71 The effects produced by this higher potency of 
the same force. 

Potenger, obs. form of PoTTINGER. 

Potent (pdutént), s4.1 and 4.2. [app. an altera- 
tion or variant of F. pocexce PoTENCE %.] 

A. sb. +1. A crutch; a staff with a cross piece 


to lean upon; also ¢vansf a crozier. Obs. 

1362 Lana. 7”. 22. A. 1x. 88 Dobest is a-houe bobe, And 
Berep a Busschopes cros,..A pyk is in pe potent to punge 
a-doun be wikkede. 224 1366 Cnavcer Rom, Rose 368 55 
old she was that she ne wente A fote, but it were by patente. 
¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidxs) 28 For pe thryd fut 
hym worthis pen Haf a potent hym on to len. /4rd. xl. 
(Véeian) 495 Mis patent can [= gan} with hym ta Prively, 
ore he wald ga [cf. 514 For-pi his stafe sone has he tan} 
e14z0 Lyuc. Shebes tin Chaucer's M's. (1561) 359b/1 He 
taketh a potent, And on three feete, thus ne goeth ayen. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii, He. .wente witha potente 
or stylthe on whyche he lened. 

b. fig. A support, stay. 
Obs, or arch. 

1426 Lyoc. De Gui. Pilgr. 9177 Thow art hys pyler & 
hy» potent; And ellys he were Inpotent. ¢1430 — Jin 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 Jhesu be my staff and my potent. 
2891 STEVENSON f/x South Seas (1goo) 249 He was but wait- 
ing to capitulate, and looked about for any potent to relieve 
the strain. 

+2. A gibbet. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot, xix. 162 [lle] gart heyde them, and syne 
he gart hyng ther quartars on potentis at dinerse comont 
passagis on the feildis, 

+3. A cross bandie like the head of 2 crutch. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 337/1 There isan other sort 
vil iss Dung Forks..without a Raspe, or Potent, on the 

ea 

B, aaj. Her, Waving the limbs terminating in 
potents or crutch-heads, as cross fotent; formed 
by a series of potents. /ofent (and counter-potent: 
see COUNTER-POTENT. 

1610 Guitiim /feraddry un. vii. (1660) 82 He bears..a 
Crosse potent. 1725 Coats Dict. ffer., Potent,..a Cross 
Potent, by reason of the Resemblance its Extremities hear 
to the Head of a Crutch. 1766-87 Poaxy Heraldry (ed. 4) 
Gloss., Potent, a...said of a Cross terminating like a T, at 
its upper extremities. 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 54 Potent 
is formed by a number of figures, bearing some resemblance 
to crutch-heads, arranged in horizontal lines, in the same 
manner as Vair. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her. Potent,. also 
gives its name to one of the heraldic furs, composed of any 
metal and colour: this is, however, psnally blazoned Potent? 
counter potent, fbid., Potent is also applied to the edge of 
an ordinary or to a line of division, though the latter but 
tarely. /6td.s.v. Cross, Cross potent, written sometimes 
dotence (tr, potencée): so called because its arms terminate 
in potents,..or like crutches. Also called a Jerusalem cross. 

Potent (pdtént), al and sb.2 [ad. L. potens, 
-ent-em powerful, pres. part. of fosse ( polis esse) to 
be powerful or able.] 

1. Powerful, possessed of great power; having 
great authority or influence; mighty: used of 
persons and things, with many shades of meaning, 
as the power implied is political, mililary, social, 
supernatural, moral, mental,ete. (Usually a poetic 
or rhetorical word, felt to be stronger than fower/id.) 

aisoo Priests of Pedblis in Pinkerton Scot, Poems Repr. 
(1792) 1. 10 Than come he hame a verie potent man; And 

wsit syne a michtie wyfe richt than. a 1gs0 in Dundar’s 
ents (S.1.5.) 324 The potent Prince of joy imperiall, ‘he 
he surmonting Emre abone. 1598 Suaks. Aferzy WV. 
1v. iv. 89 The Doctor is well monied, aod his friends Potent 
at Court. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars it, viii, Thus sits 
the great Enchauntresse in her cell,..With Vestall fire 
her potent oe warmes. 1630 KR. Yohnson's Kinga. & 
Comnew. 84 The potentest state there, boasting of the 
bravery of 200. gallies, and eight or ten galleases. 1639 
N. N. tr Du Bosg's Compl. Woman un. 1 The wisest 
and potentest of men. 1667 Mitton P. Z. xu. 211 Moses 
once more his potent Rod extends Over the Sea. 1696 
Tate & Brany Ps. viii. 7 They jointly own his potent 
Sway. 3711 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm: App. ve 164 
A smaller garrison held the town..against a potenter 
bost, 1783 Crasaz Village t. 282 A potent quack, long 
vers'd in human ills, Who first insults te victins whom he 
kills. 1823 H. & J. Situ Horace tn Lond. 38 Potent once 
at quoits and cricket, Head erect and heart clate. 1880 
McCartuy Owen Times 1V. xii. 375 His influence and his 
name were potent in every corner of the globe. W. L. 
Crowes Kayal Navy I. xi, 380 The danger of making any 
effort of the kind in face of a ‘potent’ fleet. _ 
b. Of reasons, principles, motives, ideas: Co- 
gent, effective, convincing. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Crit. iil. 192 But 'gainst your priuacie 
The reasons are more potent and heroycall. ed . Gooa- 
MAN Penit. Pard. ut. vi. (1723) 385 Fear..is neither so last- 
ing a principle, nor so potent and effective a motive as hope. 


Cf. Crurcu sé 1¢. 
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1782 Miss Burney Ceeélia vu. vi, An objection which, | 
however potent, is single. 1875 Hetps Soc. Press. iii. st 
Ideas which shonld shiver into atoms some of our present 
most potent ideas. 

2. Ilaving strong physical or chemical properties: | 
as a potent solvent, drug, ete. 

1715 Rowe Lady 7. Gray t. i. 25 Is there no help in all 
the healing art, No potent juice or drug to save a life So 
precious? 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IWaters 1. 113 The most 
poe and probably the proper solvent of iron, is the vitrio- 
ic acid. 1807-26 S. Coorrr First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 242 
With respect to mercury, or any other potent remedy. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1\\. 800 Of more potent remedies, 
salicylic acid is perhaps the most trustworthy. 

3. Possessing sexual power. 

1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med, VIL1. 149 Such a man..impo- 
tent awake, potent only in dreams. 

+B. sé. Ods. 1. Power; a power. 

1s12 ffelyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) HI. 56 ‘To 
pie and honour you as well for the hononre that God 

ath doone to you as for your noble potentes. 1631 
Celestina yn. 88 Such a peerelesse Potent, a commanding 
Power, as thy imperions unparaleld heanty ! 

2. One who has power or authority; a potent 


person; 2 potentate, 

1595 Suaks. John i, i. B32 Cry hauocke kings, back tothe 
stained field You equall Potents, fierie kindled spirits. 1642 
W. Bira dag. Honor 8 ‘There be other Potents under the 
King, which are called Burons. 

3. A military warrant or order. 

162z F. Markuam B& War un vic 103 The Victuall- 
Master..may send forth his warrants or potents for the 
bringing in of all manner of victualls at their ordinary 

vizes, 1689 G. Watker Srtege of Derry 15 A Fortnight 

ater, we receiv'd a Potent to March toSt. Johnstown. 1690 
J. Mackeszin Siege Lendou-Derry 5/2 The Potent being 
mnore narrowly inspected, was fonnd defective. 

Potent, 2.2: see alter Porent s/,! 


+Potentacy. Ods. [f. PoTenTare: see -acy.J 
The state or rule of a potentate; supreme power. 

1576 Virminc Panofl. Apist. 337 The usurping poten- 
tacie, and ontragions rule of thundering T'yrannts, 1681 
Whole Duty Nations 14 Yheir Interesty..are preserved and 
kept distinct, as these are often allowed to he under some 
conquering Potentacy. 1701 Bevertev Glory of Grace 48 
That, in which the Supreme, the Infinite Wisdom, Holi- 
ness, Dominion, Potentacy, hath placed its Glory. 


Potentate (poténteit), 5d. (a) Also 4-6 
potentat. [ad. L. fotentdlus (u-steim) power, 
dominion, in late L. a potentate (whence F, 
potentat), f. potens PoTENT a.}: see -ATE TJ 
1. A person endowed with independent power; 


a prince, monarch, ruler. 

e1g00 fol. Loll. 30 Til 3¢ alon wil be potentats in be 
kirk. @1548 Hatt Cini ‘fen, V 81b, No potentate was 
more piteons nor lorde more bounteous. 1591 SitaKs. 
i éfen, VF, ut. ii. 136 Bot Kings and mightiest Potentates 
must die, For that's the end of humane miserie. 1667 
Mirion P. £. v. 706 All obey’d The wonted signal, and 
superior voice Of thir great Potentate. 1769 Gray /ustad/a- 
tion Ode 37 High potentates and dames of royal birth. 1867 
Vreeman JV. C. I, i. 39 The mightiest potentate of the East. 

2. A powerful city, state, or body; = Power 6b. 

1624 Capt. Smitn Virginia it. 9 Carthage grew so great 
a Potentate, that [etc.}. 1719 W. Wooo Sura Trade 325 
The best Security against any futnre Designs or Attempts 
from the French, or any other Potentate. 1855 Macaulay 
fist, fing. xviii. WV. 130 Nothing indicated that the East 
India Company would ever become a great Asiatic potentate. 

+ B. adj. Powerful, ruling. Oés. 

1556 i. Heywooa Spider § F. Ixv. 54 This spider hath 
vsurpedlie growne To potentate state. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 50/2 Those mighty and potentat 
Lordes. 1648S. FatrctouGu Prisoner's Praises, etc. (1650) 
39 Execute..the spirit of mortification upon your potentate 
and predominate sins. 

Po'tented, a. //er. [f. Potent sd.1+-ep2, 
(Sve quots.) So || Potentée a. 

¢ 1828 Berry Excycl. Herald. 1. Gloss., Potented,or Poten- 
éée,ordinaries are so termed when the outer edges are formed 
into fotents, differing from what is called poten? counter- 
potent, which is the forming of the whole surface of the 
ordinary into potents and connterpotents like the fur. 
fbid., Bend potentdée, like the bend patée, is formed by one 
limb of the cross potent issning from the sides. 1830 Rosson 
Brit. Herald Wl, Potenled, or Potentée. 1889 in Evin 
Heraldry 103/2. of : 

|| Potentia. [L., = power] /n potentia = in 
Posse: see || In 21. 

1601 A. Coprey Ausw. Let. Fesuited Gent. 26 No com 
pleate head in esse but only in fotentia. 


Potential (petenfil), a. and sé. Also 4-6 
-encial(l. [ME. fotenctall, ad. late L. potentialis 
(Albertus Magnus @ 1250, but cf. fotentidliter adv. 
sth c., Sidon.), f. fotentia POTENCY + -aL; so OF. 
potencial (t4-15thc. in Godef.), mod.F. potentiel.] 

A. re 1. Possessing potency or power; potent, 
powerful, mighty, strong; commanding. Now rave. 
€1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) 1. 360 The myght of the fadires 
potenciall deite. a1sag Sxerton Prayer to Father 2 
Celestial Father, potencial God of myght. 1604 SHaxs. Of/. 
1. ii. 13 The Magnifico is much belou'd, And hath in his 
effect a voice potentiall As double as the Dukes. | 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 683 The bark, when sufficiently 
masticated, operates as a very potential purge and emetic. 
1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 19/: The nation as a whole, 
and every individual composing it, are without any potential 
voice in their own destiny. ; ’ 

2. Possible as opposed to actnal; existing zx 
posse or in a latent or gndeveloree state, capable of 
coming into being or action; latent. 


POTENTIAL. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. viii, (Bod MS.), 
Potencial lizt pat is in a bodie medled and derke passep not 
to worke in dede but hi comynge of onteward list. 1626 
Prynxe Perget. Regen. Man's Est, 262 This..cannot imply 
an actuall or a potential) fall from the state of grace. 1657 
S. Purcnas Pol. Mlying-/ns. 1. ii. 3 The Worm or Potential 
Bee. 1766 Brackstone Com, Il, xvi. 261 When he 
[a sole corporation] dies or resigns, though tbere is no 
actual owner of the land tilla snecessor appointed, yet 
there is a legal, potential ownersbip, subsisting in con. 
templation of law. 1861 Kext Coun. Amer. Law (1873) 
II. xxxix. 468 The thing sold mnst have an actual or 
potential existence. 1872 Nicnotson Béol. 15 Life may 
remain in a dormant or ‘potential’ condition for an appar- 
ently indefinite length of time. 1897 Hest, Gaz. 10 Mar. 
6/2 The ships..put ont under steam, running eight or nine 
throughont the night to avoid potential torpedoes. 


3. Aled. Potential cautery, an agent which 
produces the same effects on the skin as an actual 


cautery or red-hot iron. So potential corrosive. 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Ctrurg. 305 He knowip not be difference 
bitwixe a canterie pat is clepid actuel & potencial. 1g97 
ALM tr. Guillenwan's Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/2 We vse nowe 
in these dayes potentialle corrosines. 1612 Woonaie Sure, 
Wate Wks. (1653) 90 In which case..a potential Caustick 
medicament..isconvenient, 1696 Puitiirs (ed. 5), Potential 
Cautery..is that which is peiform'd with Limestone or 
other Caustick Druggs. 1758 J. S.tr. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 174, I prefer the Potential Cantery, such as the 
Lapis Infernalis, or the Mercurial Water, 1895 Sy. Soc. 
Lex, Potential cautery, nitrate of silver..or Potassa fusa, 
as distinct from the Actual cautery, or red-hot iron. 

4. Gram. That expresses potentiality or possi- 
bility : fotential mood, a name sometimes given to 
the subjunctive mood, when used to express possi- 
bility ; the subjunctive mood used potentially. 

In French Grammar, sometimes applied to the Conditional 
(faurats, se serais, etc.). 

[useq Linacre De Fonendata Struetura Latini Sermonis 
fed, Paris 1550) 30 Potentialem vocamns, quem Graeci per 
av coninnctionem & verhum duplicis modi, alias indicatiui, 
alias optatini, explicant.} 

1530 Pa.scr. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicatyve, imperatyve, optatyve or potenciall, the 
subjunctyve, tbe condicionall, and the infynityve. x612 
Brinstev fos. Parts (1669) 31 How know you the Potential 
Mood? It sheweth an ability, will, or duty to do any 
thing. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Potential Mood i 
Grammar, is the same in form with tbe Sudjunetive; hut 
differs in this, That it hath always Implied in it, either 
Possum, Volo, or Debeo; as Roget Quits, that is, Rogare 
Hotesta Man may ask. 1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 
I, 1.4 117 That che Potential Mood should be separated 
from the subjnnetive, is evident, from the intricacy and 
confusion which are produced by their being blended 
together, and from the distinct natnre of the two moods; 
the former of which may be expressed without any condi- 
tion, supposition, etc. 1837 G. Puiturs Syriac Gram, 111, 
The tenses, especially the future, either alone or in con- 
nection with one or more particles, in many cases express a 
potential, subjunctive, or hypothetical sense. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. {ed, 21) 60 To these moods [Infinitive, Indica. 
tive, Imperative, Subjunctive] many grammarians add the 
Potential Mood, meaning by that mood certain combina- 
tions of the so-called eaxiliare verbs way, might, can, could, 
must, with the infinitive mood. This is objectionable. 

b. With humorous play on sense 2. 

1680 T. Jornan London's Glory 2 [Followed by) all Lord 
Mayors in the Potential Mood. 1823 Byron Yuan x1. 
xxxv, By those who govern ia the mood potential. 


5. Physics. a. Potential function: a mathe- 
matical function or quantity by the differentiation 
of which the force at any point in space arising 
from any system of bodies, elc. can be expressed. 
In the case in which the system consists of separate 
masses, electrical charges, etc, this quantity is 
equal to the sum of these, each divided by its 


distance from the point. 

Introduced in 1828, by G. Green, with special reference ta 
electricity. Now usually called simply potential (see B. 4). 

1828 G. Green Applic. Math, Anal. to Electr. & Magn. in 
Math, Papers (1871) 9 Nearly all the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces .. in nature are such, tbat if we consider any 
materia) point J, the effect, in a given direction, of all the 
forces acting upon that point, arising from any system of 
bodies S under consideration, will be expressed by a partial 
differential of a certain function of the co-ordinates which 
serve to define the point’s position in space. The considera- 
tion of this function is of great importance in many in- 

uiries... We shall often have occasion to speak of this 

‘unction, and will therefore, for abridgement, cal] it the 
potential function arising from the system S, 1882 Mixcwin 
Unipe. Kinemat. 135 The function ¢ is called the potential. 
function of the strain, and the curves obtained by varyin 
the constant in the eqnation ¢@ =C are called curves of equa 
potential, Kk A .: _ 

b. Potential energy: energy existing in a posi- 
tional form, not as motion: see Exercy 6. 

Iatrodnced by Rankine in 1853, potential being opposed 
to actual, as in sense 2; Thomson and Tait substituted 
kinetic for actual, making potential energy the opposite of 
Rinetic energy. ‘the Latin expression vts potentiatts had 
been used by the two Bernoullis and Euler 21750. 

[1744 EuLer Methodus tnventendi lineas curvas, etc. 246 
Quamobrem cum vir celeberrimus.. Daniel Bernoulli mihi 
indicasset se universam vim, quae in lamina elastica incur- 
vata insit, una acest) formula quam wl potentialem 
appellat complecti posse. . 

a WwW Rimi Transform, Energy in Sci. Papers (1881) 
203 By the occurrence of such changes, actual energy dis- 
appears, and is replaced by Potential or Latent Energy; 
which is measured by the product of a change of state into 
the resistance against which that change is made. (The 
vis viva of matter in motion, tbermometric heat, radiant 
heat, light, chemical action, and electric currents, are forms 


y 


POTENTIALITY. 


of actual energy; amongst those of potential energy are 
those of the mechanical powers of gravitation, elasticity, 
chemical affinity, statical electricity, and magnetism. 1866 
Oouns Anta. Chen. 71 We may thus render muscular 
force latent in a stretched bowstring, raised cannon-ball, 
or other instrument, for any length of time. ‘This latent 
force is generally spoken of as potential energy, while the 
active force exertable at any moment by the flying arrow 
or falling ball constitutes its actual or dynamicenergy. 1868 
Tuomson & Tait Elem. Dynanitcs 74 The dwhiiae energy 
of a conservative system, in the Ronhenraton which it has 
at any instant, is the amount of work that its mutual forces 
perform during the passage of the system from any one 
chosen configuration to the configuration at the time 
referred to. 1875 Gamcer tr. Hermann’s Elem. Hunt. 
Physiol. Introd. 1 The human body..is an organism in 
which, by the chemical change of its constituent parts, 
potential is converted into dinetic energy. 1876 Tair Kec. 
Adv. Phys. Sc. (1885) 364 Excellent instances of potential 
energy are supplied by..the wound up ‘weights’ of a 
clock.., by gunpowder, the chemical affinities of whose 
constituents are called into play by a spark Jetc.}. 1881 
Maxweut Electr. § Maga. (ed. 2) 1. 16 To determine the 
value of the potential cnergy when the magnet is placed in 
the field of force expressed by this potential. 

B. sé. ti. A potential agent, a thing that gives 
power. Obs. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potentials, things apt to breed or 
give power, strength or ability. 

2. That which is possible, opposed to what is 
actual ; a possibility. 

1817 Coterioce Biog. Lit. 1. xii. 245 The potential works 
ix them, evenas the acfuaé works on them! 1883 Eorrsneim 
Life Fesus (ed. 6) 1.634 With this beliefour highest thoughts 
of the potential for humanity..are connected. 1889 J. M. 
Rosertson &ss. Crit. Afethod 92 The faculty..must be 
held to reach its highest potential, on the side of literature, 
in the case of personal gift cultivated by a literary life, 

3. Gram. Short for Potential mood: see A. 4. 

4. Physics. Short for potential function: sce 
A. ga. lence, the amount of energy or quantity 
of work denoted by this, considered as a quality 
or condition of the matter, electricity,..etc., in 


question. See quots. 

(‘ Potentiad as the name of a function was undoubtedly 
introduced by Gauss in 1840' (G. F. Becker in tuner. Frnl, 
Sef. 1893, Feb. 97) ([Cf. Gauss dégem. Lehrsatie d. 
dana d. Entfernung Wks. 1877 V. 200 Zur bequemern 

andhabung..werden wir uns erlauben dieses V” mit einer 
besonderen Benennung 2u belegen, und die Grdésse das 
Potential der Massen, worauf sie sich hezicht, nennen.]) 

1828 G. Green On Applic. Math, Anal, etc. in Math. 
Papers (1871) 3a This equation is remarkable on account of 
its simplicity and singularity, seeing that it gives the value 
of the potential for any point 2), within the surface, when 1, 
its value at the surface itself, is known, together with [etc.]. 
1853 Sia W. Toouson in PAtlos. Mag. Ser. iv. V. 288 note, 
The potential at any point in the neighbourhood of or 
within a charged body is the quantity of work that would 
be required to bring a unit of positive electricity from an 
infinite distance to that point if the given distribution of 
electricity remained unaltered. 1866 R. M. Fercuson 
Electr. (1870) 277 Instead of the word tension, used with 
reference to the work that can be effected by a charge 
when openly insulated, or electro-motive force, the word 
potential is now used. 1867 Tuomson & Tarr Nat. Philos. 
(1883) Ll. 29. § 483. This function [the potential] was intro- 
duced for gravitation hy Laplace, but the name was first 
given to it by Green, who may almost be said to have in 
1828 created the theory, as we now have it. /d/d. § 485 
The Potential at any point, due to any attracting or repel. 
ling body, or distribution of matter, is the mutual potential 
energy between it and a unit of matter placed at that point. 
1876 Preece & SivewriGut Telegraphy 5 Potential implies 
that function of electricity which determines its motion from 
one point toanother, And the difference of potential, which 
determines the amount of this motion, is called electro- 
motive force. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Yelephone 37 ‘The 
difference .. of magnetic potential existing between the 
diaphragm and the core is increased. 1881 Maxwetu 
Electr. 4 Magn. 1. 76 Potential, in electrical science, has 
the same relation to Electricity that pressure, in Hydro- 
statics, has to (uid, or that temperature, in Thermodynamics, 
hasto Heat. 1881 Jenkin £éectr. 51 The effect of contact 
in producing or maintaining difference of potentials. 1894 
Pati Mail G. 4 Feb. 6/3 (Mr. Tesla's demonstration.) 
Currents of these extremely high potentials appear to be 
absolutely without effect upon the human organisni. 1903 
Stoane Stand. Electr. Dict. (ed. 3), The magnetic potential 
atan peat of a magnetic field = aie the work which 
woul done by the magnetic forces of the field on a 

sitive unit of magnetism as it moves from that point to an 
infinite distance therefrom,..]t is the exact analogue of 
absolute electric potential. 

atirib, 1896 Academy 11 Apt. 399/2 The rate of leak... was 
no greater when the potential difference was 500 volts than 
when it was 5. 1898 Engineering Mag. XV1. 101 ‘High 
potential ' electrical heat pe irons, broilers, chafing dishes, 
and local applications. /éf¢. 104 To run an engine dynamo 
. to furnish high potential heat and light. 

Potentiality Geecie)- (ad. med.L. 
potentialitas (Albertus Magnus, @ 1250), f. fo- 
tential-is: see prec. and -1ty. So F. fotentialité.) 

1. The quality of being powerful or having power: 
see POTENTIAL a, I. 

1627 Hanewitt Afol. 1. ii. 70 ‘ Habent aliquid potentiali- 


tatis admixtum’, as Lyra speakes, they haue some kiode of 


potentiality (I know not how otherwise to render his word) 
mixed with them. 1656 Hosses Liderty, Necess. § Chance 
266 Nor do I understand what derogation it can be to 
the Divine perfection, to attribute to it Potentiality, that 
is (in English) Power. 1820 Coreripce Lett., Convers. etc, 
I. 133, I have the power, the potentiality of walking. 1875 
Srvses Const, Hist. I. xvii. 514 An unlimited and unim- 
paired potentiality of sovereignty. . 

2. esp. The state or quality of possessing latent 


1189 


' power or capacity capable of development into ' 


activity; possibility of action or active existence: 
opposed to actually : see POTENTIAL @. 2. 

1625 Jackson Crevd v. xiv. § 2 That potentiality or apti- 
tude which the soul hath to be linked, and made one sub- 
stance with the body. 1653 H. Morr Conjeet. Cadbédad. (1713) 
it By Earth you are to understand, the Polentiality or 
Capability of the Existence of the outward Creation. 1781 
Jouxson Apr. in Boswell, We are not here to sell a parcel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 1855 Bain Senses y fat. ut. 
i. § 37 (1864) 378 Fhe mental conception that we have of 
eoiply space, is scofe for movenwnt, the possibility or 
potentiality of moving. 186a Dana Jfan. Geoé. 599 Charac- 
teristics before only foreshadowed, or existing only in 
potentiality, come out into full expression. 

b. With @ and ff. Aninstance of this quality; 
a capacity or possibility, or a condition, thing, or 
being in which it is embodied. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1823) 44 By the former it 
hath a potentiality, by the latter an habitude in reference 
thereunto. 1690 Locke f/um. Uni. xxiii. $ 7 (1695) 160 
In this looser sense, F crave leave to be understood, wien I 
name any of these Potentialities amongst the simple Ideas, 
which we recollect in our Minds, when we think of particular 
Substances. 1855 H. Srencer Princ. Hsyetod. (1572) V1. 
vin. vi, 586 In the joy of liberty regained there are massed 
together the potentialities and gratificatiuns in general, 1862 
— First Prine vi. § 11. 33 The self-creation of such a po- 
tential universe would involve over again the difficulties here 
stated—would imply behind this potential universe a more 
remote potentiality. 1895 Lacycl. rit. WH. 5292/1 The seed 
is the potentiality of the plant. 1879 Huxuey /fiee ti. 85 
The conversion, by unknown causes, of these innate polen- 
Ualities into actual existences. 

3. Electr. = PoreNtias sb. 4. rare. 

1898 Adibutt's Syst. Med. V. 857 The individual, through 
whose body there is passing an electric current of not too 
high potentiality, generally experiences pain. 

Potentialize (polenfalaiz), 7. [f Porentiar 
+-I4E.] ¢rans. To make potential, give potenti- 
ality to; sfec. in reference to cnergy, To convert 
into a potential condition. Hence Potentinlized 
ppl. a, Potentializing 74/. 56; Potentializa’- 
tion, the action of making potential. 

1856 P. Fatesainn Prophecy wu. ut. iv. 431 aote, The six 
highly potentialized—three times repeated (066) i» the 
utmost that could be assigned him for a symbolical indica- 
tion of his naturethis is the number of his namie. 1865 tr. 
Strauss’ New Life Jesus Ul. wu. Ixxix. 273 Neander’s 
attempt to substitute a mere potentialization of the water 
for vinous properties. 1886 Amer, Fraud. Sct. Ser. mn. 
XXX}. rz0 At the extreme configurations of any simple 
vibration, the energy of the simple movement is entirely 
potentialized. 1889 Vature 3 Oct. 562/1 Witha given metal, 
there is lurge potentializing in the first stages area and 
large dissipation in the final stages. 

Potentially (pote nfali,, ade. 
a + -LY 2.) 

1. Powerfully, mightily; authoritatively. Now 
rare, 

1549 in Foxe 4. §& JZ. (1533) 1381/2 The wordes of 
holy scripture doe worke theyr eflectes potencially and 
thorowly by the mighty operation of the spirite of God. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Potentially, powerfully, mightily, 
substantially, effectually. 1878 B. Hante Man on Beach 
ii. 53 ‘That settles the whole matter then,’ said Bessie 
potentially, . 

2. Ina potential or possible manner or state ; in 
potentiality, possibility, or capability: opposed to 
actually, 

1430 Art Nombryng 1g Seithe Boice in Arsemetrike, that 
ynyte potencially is al nombre, and none in act. 1597.4. M. 
te. Gurllemean's ir. Chirurg. 39b/2 The matter upplyed 
on the bodye, actuallye combureth or potentiallye, wher- 
fore they are called actuall or potentialle Cauteryes. 1614 
Secpen Zitles Hon. Pref. Biv, Ht’s thought, that, in the 
Seed are alwaies potentially scnerall indiuiduating Qualities 
deriu'd from diuers of the neere ancestors. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) I. 292 The doctrine of atoms actually, if not 
pe rentally: indivisible. a 1822 Suettey Def Poetry Essays 
& Lett. (Camelot Class.) 29 The first acorn..contained all 
oaks potentially. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 61 Every Concept 
must denote some existing object,—existing, that is, either 
really or potentially. 

3. In the potential mood. rare. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xlv, Imperative mood, present 
tense: Do not thou go home, let him not go home, let us 
not go home.,.Then, potentially: I may not and I cannot 
go home. 

So Pote-ntialness, potentiality. 

1658 Witkins Real Char. 28 Potentialness, Reversion, 
may, can. 1727 Bamey vol. LI, Potentialness, Powerfulness, 
Efficacy. 

Pote:ntlary. soxee-wd. [After PLENIPOTEN- 


TLARY.] One possessing power to act. 

1854 THacneray Mewcomes xxx, The last great potentiary 
had arrived who was to take part in the family congress. 

Potentiate (petenfieit), v. [f. L. potentia 
power + -aTR3, In quot. 1817 after Ger. fo- 
tenzi(e)ren.] 

1, ‘rans. To endow with power or potency. 

1817 Coteripce Biog. Lit. xii. (188) 135, I have even 
hazarded the new verb potenziate, with its derivatives, in 
order to express the combination or transfer of powers. 1820 
— in Lit, Newz. (1839) IV. 137 Of such exertions,.1 do not 
believe a human soul capable, unless substantiated and 
successively potentiated by an especial divine grace. 1827-48 
Hare Guesses (1859) 430 The true ideal is the individual, 
purified and potentiated, the individual freed from every- 
thing that is not individual in it. 

2. To make possible. 


i. Porestian 


POTERIUM. 


1865 Avglishut. Mag. Jan. 51 Before a language can 
arrive at that maturity which potentiatesa strict art of com- 
position, it must pass through every intermediate phase 
froin the formless to the regular. 

Ilence Pote ntiated ///, 4.5 Potentia‘tion, the 
action of potentiating, endowment with power. 

@ 1834 Cotenipce Notes & Lect. (1849) L. 94 The energie= 
of intellect. in a rich and more potentiated form. 1840 
J.U. Grits Pitad Dynaniics 31 That potemiation of living 
existence, which we nant im 1, 1847 — Mental Dyna- 
mics 10 “Vhis individuality .. which consizts in a higher 
potentiation and happicr combination of the human powers. 
1851 V. Mrit, New, No. 70. 377 A highly potentiated feeling 
of human brotherhood. 

Po-tentil. rare 

1884 Aitce 


Anglicized form of next. 

. » Poteotil, Marsh, Potensclde Co- 
etarun \Comarion palustre, 1906 Daily Chron. 4 May 
6/7 ‘Vormentil and potentil are opening in the woods, 

| Potentilla suentila. Sot, [med.L. fo- 
tentilla, f. \.. fotenus, -ent-ent PorENt + dim, -#l/a ; 
applied @ 1500 to the Garden Valerian or Phu; in 
16th e. to /olentiHa anserina, whence adopted by 
Limes as name of the genus.] An extensive 
genus of Aosacew, comprising herbs and wider- 
shrubs, of which the Silverweed, Cinquefoil, and 
Tormentil are common British species. 

de 1300 Simon Janunnsis, eiaranti(de, potentilla, Cn, valle- 
rianaidem. ¢ 1450 1 Up/ita (Auecd. Oxon! 130 Portentilla, 
anmantilla idem. 74%. 69 A, waleriana, amin ila, veneria, 
portentilla.) 1948 Vi rxnr Vaoies of dfertes Viv, Porten 
tilla or as some write Potentilla, is named also ‘Tanacetuns 
syluestre..ia englishe wylde ‘Tansey. 1978 Lyin Dedeens 
1. lix, 86, 2706 Pritts, Jefentiida, (Lat. wild ‘Fansey or 
Silver-weed ; an Herb so calld from its adiminable Virtues. 
1976 Witnening Brit, Mats (1796) 1b. 477 Which confirms 
the opinion of those who maintain that Potentilla and ‘For- 
mentilla are not distinct genera, 2867 HI. Macsunisn Bible 
Teach. ii. (4370) 30 Gulden gerons and peteatidias zleamed 
like miniature suns. 1883 G. A sin fous Mag. 300 
Lhe potentillus are a group of very lowly and primitive roses. 

Potentiometer (potenfiemfan. [f. Lb. fo- 
tentia power (with allusion lo PoreENTIAL sd. 4° + 
-METER.) An instrument for measurhig differences 
of electrical potential. 

1882 W. 0G. AbaMs in .Vature 21 Apr. 352 The electro- 
Ineter or potentiometer method, in which the difference of 
potential be:iween two points in the circuit with a given 
resistance between them is directly measured. 1897 W. C. 
Frsner (td) Tie Potemiometer and its adjuncts. 1906 
elthenanne 27 Oct. 515/35 The virions methods of measuring 
resistances and a description ef the uses of the potentiometer 

+ Pote-ntional, a. Obs. rarem'. Erroneous 
form for PoriNnrian. 

1651 Frenen /stilZ. v. 162 Then..the earth..did speciti- 
cate that polentionall salt..into a nitrous salt. 

Potentite porténtait. [1 L. fotent-em 
Potent al + -1te! 4.] Name of an explosive. 

1883 V. D. Mayennie in Standard 19 Apr. 5/6 Explosives 
isuch as dynamite, blasting gelatine,..tomte, potentite, and 
detonators), 1884 Keicnr Diet. VJech. Suppl., Petenttte, 
an explosive used in the Cumberland and Murness mines. 

Po'tentize, 7. [f. L. potent-en powerful + 
“12k, after G. polensé(e" ren to potentiate.) frazs. To 
inake potent; sfec. to develop the power of (2 medi- 
cine) by trituration or succussion; =DyNamMize. 

1857 Duxcitsox Med. Dict. s.v. Dynantic, By certain 
processes, called, in the aggregate, dynamization and 
potentizing, the dynamic powers of a medicine may be set 
free and developed—as by shaking the bottle in which the 
article is contained. 1881 J. G. Grover in Aaucyed. Brit. 
XU. 1227/1 The most characteristic feature of HFahnemann's 
practice—the ‘potentizing ‘, ‘dyuamizing ', of medicinal sub. 
stances, 1892 E. Haucutox in Acto 1 Sept. 2/5 Some 
brand-new microbe, alive and kicking, is to be duly dis- 
tilled and potentised, until asingle drop of his juice, squirted 
under the skin of your back, will enable you to defy the foul 
fiend now, henceforth, and for ever. 

Potently (poténtli), ade, [f. Potent a.) + 
-LY 2] Ina potent manner ; powerfully, mightily. 

1558 Knox First Blast(Arb.) 38 With these women, | say, 
did God worke potentlie. 1613 Suaxs. //en. V/2/,¥. i. 135 
You are Potently oppos’d, and with a Malice Of as great 
Size. 1660 Bovis New Fxg. Phys. Afech, xvii. 12g The 
Air having more room..does less potently press upon the 
subjacent Mercury. 1740 Westey IWVés, (1872) I. 265 Idle 
tales, which they now potently believe. 1884 W. S. Litty 
in Contemp, Rev. Feb. 261 A new conception .. destined 
most potently to influence the structure of society. 

Po'tentness. vare—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being potent; potency; might. 

1727 Batey vol. I], Potentness, mightiness, powerfulness. 

Po'ter. rare. Alsoy-our. [app. f. L. por-dre 
to drink, or fdf-us drink +-En1; but cf. Porter 
56.2] A drinker, a toper. 

1657 Howett Londinop. 392 They inquire after Potours, 
Panders, and Bawds. 1900 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/7, I fear 
I have given myself into the hands of the Philistines, 
whether they be total abstainers or good honest ‘ poters *. 
Potere, obs. form of Por-Ear. 

| Poterium (potieri#m). Bot, [L. potériuin, 
a, Gr, mormpioy drinking-cup, wine-cup; also, name 
of a shrub, (The mod. application is said in 
Treas, Bot, to refer to the use of the Salad Burnet 
in flavouring Cool tankard.)] A genus of her- 
baceous plants of N.O. Rosacew; Salad Burnet. 

1s97 Grragve Herdad in. xxiti. 1148, I haue sowen the 
seede of Poterion in April which I receiued.., tbat grew in 
my garden two yeres togither, and after perished by some 
mischance. 1706 Puitiies, Poteriust,..a sort of Thistle. 


- POTESTAL. 


1753 CuamaBers Cycé. SHH hi Poterinu, a word used by many | 
for the prickly pimpernell. 

Poteron, variant of Porrox Oéds. 

Pote stal, a. rare. [irreg. f. next + -sL.J Of 
or pettaining to potestas: see next, 3. 

1880 Muiruean Garus wv. $78 Of opinion that my action is 
only suspended while the child or slave is in my fotestas, 
because I cannot proceed against myself, but that it revives 
on the potestal relationship coming to an end. 

|| Potestas pote'stes). Pl. potestates (-7'tiz). | 
[L. Jolestis power, used in certain connexions. ] 

tl. Al. = Power sé. 11, Obs. 

1656 Hosus Sir Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 330 The roots and 
potestates theniselves. 1675 Cottixs in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Wee 1841) 1. 243 They will both ascend to the 18th potestas 
of the unknown symbol. ; 

+ 2. Chemical or pharmaceutical power ; active 
principle; = Essency 56.9. Obs. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 290 That Potestates or Powers 
of things are ay if they were the Nature. 1694 — Bate’s 
Dispens. (1713) 1582/1 After the same Manner..prepare the 
Potestates or Powers of other Vegetable Productions. 

3. oman Law, The power or authority of the 
head of a family over those depending on him; 


esp. parental authority. 
1870 Agpy & Watker tr. Garus 1. § 109. 35 Whereas both 
males and females may be in our fotestas, females alone 
come into wwanus. 1880 [see Potesrat]. 
(ad. L. 


+ Po'testate. 04s. Also 5-6 -at. 
potestas, -Glem power, a ruler, supreme magistrate. 
So OF. potestal (learned form = pop. fozstee) ; It. 
fatesta, The pl. potestades is uniform with the pl. of 
fotestas, and sometimes indistinguishable from it.] 

1, A person possessed of power over others; 
a superior, potentate, ruler, lord. 

€1380 Wreulr 1/és, (1830) 227 Eche man owib to be suget 
to heizere potestatis, bat iy tv men of heize power. ¢ 1380 — 
Sed. Wks, IIL 297 Wilt pou uot drede be potestate? ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sompu. 7. 307 Whilom ther was an Trous 
potestat. ¢1470 HeEnRyson .Vor, Fad, vu. (Lion & Mouse) 
xxxvii, Ane prince or einpriour, Ane potestate, or it ane 
king with croun, 1583 Sruspes clvat. Abdus. t. (1879) 33 
Lawfull for the potestates, the nobilitie, the gentrie [etc.]. 
ts93 G. Harvey Mrerce’s Super. 120 Some Potestats are 
quetnt men. a2 1678 Wooonead Holy Living (1688) 29 ‘They 
always giving a relation, or acconnt..to their superior 
potestates, or to God. ; : 

2. Rendering fotestas in the Vulgate (Eph. vi. 
12, 1 Pet. iii. 22), applied to a spiritual (angelic 
or demonic) ‘ power’. 

1382 Wyciir Zfpf. vi. 12 Ajens the princes and potestatis, 
azens governours of the world of thes derknessis. _1g20 M. 
Niseet 1 (eter ili, 22 Angels, potestatis, and virtues, ar 
made subiectis to him. 1542 Brecon Pathw. Prayer xxv. 
Lij b, It is no man nor Aungel, hut God... whome the 
angclike potestates do reverently feare. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) 
£ph. i, 21 Aboue al Principalitie and Potestate and Power, 
and Dominion. ¢ 610 H omen Saints 195 They lyuing 
with flesh, like vnto the Potestates who want bodies, are not 
oppressed with the burden of their bodie. 

b. sfeé., in medieval angelology, a member of 


the sixth order of angels: sce OrpeER sé. 5. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 255 h/2z The pryncypates armo- 
Rysce: The potestates “harped, Cherubyn and Seraphyn 
songen louynges and preysynges. 1584 R. Scot Discou. 
Witcher. xv. viiis (1886) 337 Thrones, dominions, principats, 
potestats, virtutes, cheruhim and seraphim. 

3. The chief magistrate in mediwval Italian towns 
and republics: =PovestA b; ¢razsf. a chief magi- | 
strate in certain Turkish towns. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 208 A noble 
marchand of Paris suld pas before thair Potestate of 
Florence. 1470-85 Matory Arihur v. viii 174 Whan te 
shal come to Rome to the potestate and all the caniieey le 
and Senate. @1548 Hate Chron. Ment. Vill 187 Then 
folowed the potestates & governors of the citie | Bologna) 
all in Crimosyn veluet, & within a myle of the citie there 
met hym [Charles V] foure and twentie Cardinalles. 1585 
T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. i. viii. 41 One of the 
saide Mahomies is elected and created potestate, and chiefe 
iustice both civil and criminal [of Chios]. 1603 KNoctrs 
Hist. Turks (1621) 157 The potestate of Pera came by sea 
also with eight gallies more. : 

+4. A (collective) authority, a governing body, 
e.g. of a university. Ods. rare. j 

1530 Let. fr. Venice t July (MUS. Cott, Vit. B. xiii. 92), They 
{all the doctors) causyd the Chaunceler of the potestate 
fof the University of Padua] to set his hande and seale for 
the approbation of the authorytye off the notarye. 

+5. Power, authority. Ods. rare. 

1535 Stewart Crox. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 110 Trowand thairof 
that no inan dar speik ill, Becaus he is ane prince of 
potestate, 


+Potesta'tion. (és. rare. Also § -acion. 
[f. L. potestas power+-ation; cf. gravéfation.) 
Power, authorization, 


©1485 Digdy ALyst, (1882) 1. 177 The prynces haue gouyn 
me full potestacion. 1623 Cockeram, Potestation, the same 


that Potencie is. 

Potestative (pétesteitiv), a2. [ad. F. fo- 
testalif, ad. late L, potestativits adj. (Tert.) denoting 
or containing power, f. L. potestdt-em power 
+-iuus, -IVE; cf. facultative, qualitative, etc.) 

1. Befitting a ‘potestate’?; having power or 
authority ; anthoritative. 

1630 Donne Serwe. xiii. 134 So I might contemplate him 
in a judiciary posture, in a potestative, a soveraigne posture, 
sitting [etc.} 1644 [H. Parker) Fs Pop. 56 All commands 
are not alike binding and Potestative. 1670 Baxter Cure 
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Ch. Div. 234 The abuse of the Potestative Primality is | 


Tyranny. 1724 R. Woprow Life F. Wodroww (1828) 66 A 
probationer only, for order’s sake and without any potesta- 
tive mission. 

2. Potestative condition, a condition within the 
power or control of one of the parties concerned. 

1652 Warren Undelrevers (1654) 17 We do not..make it 
a potestative uncertaincondition. 1671 R. MacWarp True 
Nouconf. 328 If we did buld faith, as it is our act to he 
required as a proper potestative foregoing condition uf our 
acceptance, 1726 AvLirre Parergon 342 Such a Condition 
..is said to be a Potestative Condition in respect of 2 third 
Person, but a Casual Condition in regard to the Person to 
whom such Legacy is given. 1818 CoLesrooKe Odsiga- 
tions 12 A potestative or arbitrary condition is that, which 
makes the execution of the agreement depend on the will of 
one of the contracting parties, or upon an event which it is 
in the power of that party to bring about or to prevent, 
1853 Wiewet Grodivs 1. 43 If the condition under which 
the thing may come into the power of the proiiser be also 
potestartve (such as he himself can bring about or accelerate). 

Pote-stick: see Porn sé,1 3. 

+ Potestolate. Ods. nonce-wit. 
dim, of Porestate. 

1sza SKELTON I’hy not to Court 985 He is suche a grym 
syer, And snche a potestolate, And suche a potestate. 

{Poteuere, potewer, scribal errors for folener, 
PavTENER, purse. See Skeat Noles Eng. Etyin. 227. 

a1650 Sir Degree 866 in Furniv. Perey Folio WL. 47 By 
that sword I know thee heere 3 ‘The poynt is in my poteuere 
(Auchinicck MS. aumenere). a 1650 Boy § Mantle ai ibid. 
Il. 305 He plucked out of his potewer..a pretty mantle.] 

|| Potews. Cookery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. potaus 
(1387-8 in Godef.), *foteus, pl. of fotef a little pot, 
PotrLe.] A fancy dish monlded in an earthen 
pot, which was broken when the contents had 


become solid. 

2e1 Form bees § 177 (1780) 8 Potews. Take Pottus 
of Expe lytell of half’a quart and fyll hem full of fars of 
pomme dorryes... Whan pey huth ynow3, breke b* pottus of 
erbe & do pr fars on p* spyt & rust hem wel. 

Po't-eye. Sfruning. [Por 36.1] (See gnot.) 

1864 W.S. B. McLaren Spinning Gloss., Pot-eye, a little 
cup with a slit in it, set in a spinning frame for the thread 
to run down, and to avoid friction. 1884 /6éd. (ed. 2) 177 
On a throstle frame the yarn is first passed through and 
rubbed against the * pot-eye’ of the wire-board, and then 
tightly wound round a hard bobhin. 

+Pot-fish. O¢s. Also pott-. fad. Du, 
potvisch, in Ger. potifisch, Da., Swed. potfisk; the 
first clement being perh. the same as in obs. Da. 
potshoofd \hick-head (Kilian), Flem. fotshoofd an 
eel-pout, in reference to the huge head of this 
whale.} The cachalot or spermaceti whale. 

1743 Phil. Trans, XLII 611 In these Seas are Cache- 
lots or Pot-fish, a sort of Whales, their Length so to ‘e 
Mect. 1799 W. Vooke View Russian Emp. V1. 105 Yhe 
Frozen Ocean. .teems with the narhwal, the pott-fish, from 
whose brain spermaceti is prepared. 

Po't-fisher, a. = next. b. One who fishes 
inerely ‘ for the pot’: cf. PoT-HUNTER 2. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pot-fi:sherman. A fisherman who fishes 
while floating on fhe water supported hy a pot, 
into which also he puts the fish when canght: 
a method practised on some Asiatic rivers. 

Potful (petful). [f. Por s6.1 4+ -rut.J The 
quantity that fills a pot ; as much as a pot holds. 

Bi Lance. /. Pe. A. vit. 176 A potful of peosun pat pers 
hedde I-mad [C. 1x. 182 A potful of potage pat peersses wyf 
made]. ¢1450 .Vankind 265 in Macro Plays 10, } was 
neuer worth a pottfull a wortes, sythyn I was horne. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, AP. u. v. (1686) 65 A potfull of ashes. 
1881 Scribner's Mag. XXIV, 77 A fire is started. .to cook 
a potful of meat. 

+ Pot-gallery. O/s. A ‘gallery’ of some 
kind on the banks of the Thames (and perhaps 
other navigable rivers), which often projected over 


the water, and was found to be an encroachment. 

(Its actual nature and purpose have not been ascertained 5 
the suggestion that it was the outside gallery or balcony of 
a pot-house overhanging the river (see N. & rh Aug. 1907, 
Pp. 172) appears to be set aside by the recorded dimensions 
of some 'pot-galleries ': see the quots.) 

1630 Sir RX. Ducie's Orders § 20 in R. Griffiths Conservacy 
of Thames (1746) 70 {tent, That no Person do make or con- 
tinue any Wharf, Building, Potgallery, or other Purpresture, 
or Incroachment into, upon, or over any Part of the Soil of 
the said River, 1684 Survey of Buildings & Encroach- 
ments on Thames (Bodl. Lib., Gough Maps 46 If 42), On 
the South Side..1. At Allen's Dye-house a Pott Gallery, 
at ft. E, to W., 12 ft. out into the River, Old. /did, (If, 43), 
On the North Side.. 3. St Katherines, from Iron Gate 
towards St Katherines Dock are Pot Galleries, 620 ft. E. to 
W., 8 and 10 ft. out into the river, Old. 


Po't-ga‘rden. A garden of pot-herbs,a kitchen- 
garden. Also aétrid, 


? Humorons 


1511 MWS. Ace. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Cantert., For dygyng 


off b* byen grownd in pe pot gardyne. 1519 Horan Vulg. 
172 The knot-garden serueth for pleasure: the potte garden 
for profitte. 1 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterd., 
Mending the locke of the potgarden gate. 1898 Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 503/1 The cahbage and the cau: iflower and 
most things that te in a pot-garden are but little known 
to him who sees them only in the pot or on the plate. 


+t Po't-gun, po‘tgun. 04s. Also 6 -gonne 
-goon, 6-7 coe et Pot sé.1 + Gun sé.J : 
1. A short piece of ordnance with a large bore, 


a mortar; so called from ifs shape. 
1549 Cuatoner Evasnt. on Folly Hiv, Another striken 


POTHECARY. 


through with a potgonne recoucred. 1557 A. JENKINSON 
Vay. & Trav. {Hakl. Soc.) 11. 360 They haue..a great many 
of morter pieces or potguns. 315 AKLUYT Voy. HI. 1. 81 
Then the enemies were warned by the Jewe that wrote 
letters to them.., that the sayd potgunnes did no harme. 
= PoP-GUN 50. 1. y 

1560 Wuttenorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 30b, One of 
those potgunnes of elder, that boyes vse to shoote paper and 
slowes in, 1611 Cotar. Ca/oniere, a pot-gunne made of a 
Quill, or Elder sticke. 1660 M. R, F.xact Ace. Receipts 3, 
I.. wish I had been chang’d into an Elder-tree, to have been 
cut out into Pot-guns, 1729 Swirt To Dr. Delany on 
Libels 14 When first in Print, you see him dread Each 
Pot-Gun levell'd at his Head, 1801 [see Pop-cux 1}. 

b. Contemptuously or ludicrously applied to 

a pistol or similar fire-arm ; cf, Pop-cun sd, 2. 

21553 Unarr Royster D. w. vii. (Arb.) 75 Once discharge 
my harquebouse And for my heartes ease, haue once more 
with my potgoon, @16x9 Fretcuer, etc. Kut Malta w. 
iv, How! fright me with your pot-gun? 1659 Snirtey 
fonoria & Mam... i, When all your liveries go a-feasting 
By water, with your gally-foist and pot-guns, 

3. fig. A loud talker, a mere boaster, a braggart; 


also, an unfounded report. 

1623 Wenster Duchess of Malfi_m. iii, | saw a Dutchman 
break his pate once For calling him pot-gun. ¢ 1626 Dick 
of Devon. 1. i. in Bullen O. PL. 11 9, fied such a report, 
But had no faith in’t: a mere Potgua! 1693 Concreve 
Old Bach. i. viii, That sign of a man there, that pot-gun 
charged with wind. 

4. attrib. and Comd. 

1624 Foro Sux's Darling ‘To Rdr., The First Season. 
Presents him in the Twilight of his age, Not pot-gun-proof. 
16st W. Jang Ecxwy Axdacros 168 These are potgun 
preparations for a Civill war. 1691 Mew Discov. Old 
fuera st xvi, Their Pot-gun Volleys charge Her Royal 
far. 

+ Po't-hanger. 0és. [f. Porsd.l + Haxcen®.] 
A device for hanging a pot or kettle over the fire ; 
a series of links, a rack, or a bar with a series of 
holes, on which a pot-hook or crook could be hung 
at different heights; =Hancrr* 4d. Mostly in p/. 

180 Hottynaxn Treas. Fr. Tong, Cramaillére, the pot 
banger. 1sor Percivatt Sf. Dict, Léares o ollares, pot- 
hangers, ollaves catenz, 1608 Witet Mexapla Exod. 
235 They sate by the pot hangers, whereon they: vsed to 
hang their pots. 1617 in W. F. Shaw A/ew. Zastry (1870) 
227 Three brass stupens [stewpans], one payer of pott- 
hangers. 1642 in Archives Maryland (1887) 1V. 94, 1 Pot- 
hanger and potthooks, 1678-8 Littteton Lat. Diet. 
Climacter,.. pot-hanger or pot-hooks. 

+ Po't-ha:ngings, sé. p/. Obs. rare. a. = Por- 
cues, b. = Pot-HANGERS. 

1521 in Bury Wills (Camden) 119 Item a gredyern, and a 
andein, a payr of poott hangyngs, and frynge pan. 1530 
Pacscr. 182 }’nes ancestes, a payre of potte hangynges. 
Lbid, 257/1 Potte hangynges, erentilliere. 


+ Pot-hangle. 04s. rave. [f. Por sb. + 
hangle, {. Hanc v. + -LE, suffix of the instrument. 
(/Zangle occurs otherwise only as var. of HINGLE 


a hinge.)] In A/. (const. as séug.) = prec. b. 

1538 in Leéd. Sere: Monasteries (Camden) 267 item, 
a fryeng panne and a peyre of pothangles sold to the seyd 
Scudamour vj§. /di¢., [tem, sold to the baylyf of Staff. a 

otthangles vijt. 1614 17S. Stratford-on-Avon (Nares), 

tem, one pothangles, price ij.s. ; 

Po't-head. co//og. [Vor sé.1] A stupid person. 
So Po't-hea:ded a., stupid, thick-headed. 

1533 More Afol. xlvii. Wks. 920/2 These heretikes. .some 
potheaded postles they hane, that wander about y® realme 
Into sondry shyres. 1855 Kinastey MVestw, Ho! xv, She 
was too good for a poor pot-head like me. 

+ Pothecar(e, -aire. Sz. and north. Eng. dial, 
Oés. Also g potticar. [Aphcetic form of afothe- 
car, = ¥. apothecaire, corresp. to Eng. pothecary : 
see next. Hence by phonetic corruption “fot /)egar, 
fotingar, Portixaar.] An apothecary: = next. 

c1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 248 Spycis belangand to the 
pothecairis [rine electuairis=electuars], With mony hailsum 
sweit confectioun, @1g85 Porwart Fiyting w. Alontgo- 
merie 231 This present from the pee [vines wares, 
saires) Mee think meet to amend thee. 1825 Brockett 
N. C, Gloss, Potticar, Potecary, Pothecary, an apothecary. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss. Poti‘ker, an apothecary. 


Pothecary. Now only dia), Forms: a, 4-5 
potecarie, 4-7 -cary(e, 5 -kary, 6 -cari; 5-6 
potycary(e; 6 poticarie, -carye, 6-7 (9 dial.) 
~cary ; 7 pottecary, -icary. 8. 6-7 pothicary, 
7 pothecarie, 7-8 (9 dial.) -cary, 8-9 ‘pothecary. 
See also prec, Aphetic form of AProTHECARY, 


formerly in common use. 

€1386 Cnaucer Pard, T. 524 (Camb.) And forth he goth 
no lengere wolde he tarye In-to the toun vn-to a potecarye 
[so Corp., Lansd., Harl.; Elles, tlengw., apothecari¢; 
Petw, apot-}, 1426 Lype. De Guil. Pilgr. 24210 Sondry 
lettuaryes Maked at the potycaryes, 1530 Patsar. 257/1 
Potycary that selleth medycins, apothecayre. 1551 TURNER 
Herbal 1, Prol. A iij b, Hf the potecari. .is ignorant in herbes. 
1632 Litucow 7'rav. 1. 98 Abundance of Alloes-., 80 much 
esteemed by our Pothecaries. 1668-9 Perys Diary gr eb., 
Going to visit Roger Pepys, at the pothecary's in King’s 
Street. 1720 W. Stuketey in J/cm. ( urtees) I. 112 A‘leagne 
between a few doctors, poticarys, and surgeons, who play 
into one anothers hands, 1820 SourHey Devil's Walk vit, 
He saw a Pothecary, on a white horse, Ride hy on his voca- 
tion. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Poticary. 1886 Enwortiy 
W, Somerset Word-6k,, Poteca apothecary... Not now 
of common use..but E have heard it used disparagingly. 

b. attrib. ae a ae 

usgo Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 49 § 2 Suche icary wares 
aragess anu ais 2558 Bu.weyn Govt. /fealth 111 Who 


POTHER. 


lineth..so enill as tbese pothicary men? 1607 CHapaax 
Bussy D'A mbois v. 1. Play's 1873 LI. 90 If I scape Monsieurs 
Pothecarie Shops. 1614 Markwam Chea Husé. To Rar, 
Vet have ] seene smiths so unprovided of Pothecary simples. 

Potheen, variant form of PoTEEN. 

Pothel, ME. variant of fode/, PuppLr. 

Pother (ppd, pz'da1), sé. Forms: a. 7- 
pother ; also (7 powther), 7-9 puthor, 7 (9 dial.) 
poother. 8. 7- pudder. [Origin unknown: 
appears early inizth c. Historically pother rimes 
with ofher, brother, mother, smother, the vowel 
app. repr. orig. 6; so the dial. puther, pudder, The 
current pg’Sa1 appears to be a Igth ec, literary 
innovation, after the spelling, and perh. influenced 
by association with éofher. The form pudder is 
parallel to the dial. waver, briuider, mudder, fadder, 
ete. in some of which ¢, in others 4, is original. 

Original identity with Powora, though suggested by the 
sense ‘dust’, appears to be phonetically untenable.) 

1, A choking smoke or atmosphere of dust. 70 
hick up a pother, to raise a choking dast, 

a, 1627 Daayton Nymphidia \xxxii, The Poke Which out 
of it sent such a smoke, As ready was them all to choke, So 
greeuons was the pother. 1637 G, Danie. Gents of /sie 
158, ], in this smoaking pother, Had sole the want. 1886 
Cheshire Gloss. sv. Poother, What a poother tha kicks up 
wi' thi brush ! li.e. in sweeping aroom]. 18871. D Aatincron 
S. Chesh, Gloss. s.v., A puff of tobacco smoke directed into 
a person's face would he a poother. 1893 Barinc-Govto 
Ars. Curgenven xivi, Vhere be such a pother o' smoke 
I donbt if that you can see her. 

B. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 4 To lay the dust and 
pudder in antiquity, which he and his..are wont to raise. 

Disturbance, commotion, tarmoil, bustle; a 
tumult, uproar; a noise, din. Cf, Dust 5,) 5, 

a. 159% SytvesteR /ovy 71 As a Torrent..in his furions 
Pother Takes Land from som, and giveth more to other. 
1607 (1623) SHaks. Cor. ul. i, 234 Such a poother, As if 
that whatsoener God, wha leades him, Were slyly crept into 
his humane powers, And gaue him graceful! posture. 1682 
N.O. Botlean's Lutrin wu. 249 But Oh! these Chanters, 
Chanons make a Pother, A Dee can't rest, whilst one 
worries another. 1709 O. Dykes Eng. Prov, & Re/f. (ed. 2) 
308 What a Noise and Pother do our Hawkers make ina 
Ifurry about the Streets with their News-Books. a 1849 
Ifor. Suita Addr. Afemmy x, Didst thou not hear the 
pother o’er thy head When the great Persian Conqueror, 
Camhyses Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thundering 
tread? 1898 F. T. Buren Cruise Cachalot 72 Smiting the 
sea with his mighty tail, making an almost deafening noise 
and pother. 

B. 1623 Shaks.’s Wks, Lear ui ii. so Let the great 
Goddes, That keepe this dreadfull pudder [Qvs. 1. 3 thun- 
dring; Qo. 2 powther] o're our heads, Finde out their 
enemies now. 1657 ‘I'noantey tr. Lougus’ Daphuis & 
Chioe 189  busie noise, tumultnous pudder of carriages. 
1671 Crowne Juliana 1. 4 Here's a pudder, ho! see if none 
of my cups or silver spoons be missing. 1673 in Halliwell 
fal. Anthol, (1850) 109 Twas uncivilly done Such a hideous 
pudder to keep. 1816 Scott Antrg. xv, The pony, hearing 
this pudder over his head, hegan apparently to think [etc.}. 

b. ¢ransf. A verbal commotion, stir, or fuss. 

a, 1631 Masstncer Emperor East w. v, All this pother 
for an apple! 1654 Whrtttocx Zeofontia 481 When 
Heathen Authority hath kept all the Puther it can, with 
their Amphion and Orpheus. 1663 Butter /fad. 1. 1. 32 
Some hold the one, and some the other, But, howsoe’er they 
make a Pother, The difference was so small, 1788 7riffer 
No. 13. 175 Your Sister too would make a pother, She'd 
never brook tocall him Brother. 1850 Beackin schylus 
1. Pref. 57 With high-sounding words he will make such 
a pother. 

8B. 1609 Be. W. Baatow Answ, Nameless Cath, 23 In this 
pudder of different opinions, recourse is had to the Great 
Oracle. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy VW. ii, What a pudder 
and racket in Councils about overa and vrocracts! 1858 
Gen. P. Tuomeson Audi Add. I. bwii. 223 A mortal pudder 
has heen raised against so harmless a proposal, as that the 
community should have the relief (etc). 

3. Mental perturbation or tumult; trouble, 


fuss; display of sorrow or grief. 

1641 Mitton Reforne 1. Wks. 1851 TIL, 3 Being scarr'd.. 
by the pangs, and Bripes of a boyling conscience, all in a 
pudder shuffles up to himselfe such a God, and such a wor- 
ship as is most agreeable to remedy his feare. 1656 S. 
Hottano Zara (1719) 34 Of Sorrow, making a most grievous 
puther [ime Mother]. 1738 Gentl Mag. VIII. 43/1 
Well! if all husbands keep so great a pother, I'll live un- 
married—till I get another, 1822 Hazutt Tadle-t. Ser. 1. 
vii. (1869) 143 This coil and mighty pudder in the breast. 


Pother (pe'ta1, poder), v. Also 7 pudder, 
9 diai. puther, [app. f. PoTHER sé.; but some- 
times app. associated with BorueEr v.] 

1. trans. To put into a fuss; to flaster, worry; 


to confase, perplex, trouble. 

a, 1692 Locke Educ. § 72 If at that Time he forces him. 
self to it, he only pothers and wearies himselfto no purpose. 
1795 Biren Adopted Child s. ii, At his old employment, his 
pos and his compasses, and I don’t know what. potherin 

is poor little brains. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 339 But how can Cockayne..be pothered 
with fatting..oxen? 1 M. Hewett Queen's Quair i. 
x. 324 Sir ifeines all pothered to reply; rare for him. F 

B. ¢1698 Locke Cond. Unders?t. § 13 He..will abound in 
contrary Observations, that can be of no other Use but to 
perplex and pudder him if he compares them. 

b. To get on? by worrying. 

1740 J. Crarkr Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 167 He must pother 
the Meaning. .out of a Dictionary. 

2. intr. To make a fuss; to fuss, to worry. 

1735 Savack Progr. Divine 361 Detach the sense, and 

ther o'er the text. 1778 Learning at a Loss 1. 32, I 

‘ound the old Gentleman..pothering over the Newspaper. 
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1895 R. Burton in Forum: (NV) Apr. 251 Tt is idle to 
pother with secondary causes when here is the native source. 

3. dial. 'To move, pour, or roll in a cloud, as 
smoke or dust. 

Widély used in midland dialects from Yorksh. to Warwick, 
Leicester, Lincoln: see Lng. Diad. Dict. sive Puther. 
Hence perh. Jothering in 19th c. quots, helow. 

Hence Po'thering vi/, sh. and ppl. a.; also 
Pothera‘tion (sonce-wd. after betheration), stir, 
turmoil, trouble; Po‘'therment, d7a/. petty trouble. 

16g0 Locke //nm, Und. ww. iii, § 30 That perplexity, pud- 
dering, and confusion, which has so much hindred Mens 
progress in other parts of Knowledge. 1791-1823 D'Isranis 
Cur, Lrt. (1866) 269/1 A multitude confused of pothering 
odours. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873! 229 he words of 
their [Irish] orators are wont to roll out just like so many 
potatoes..ruimbling, and pothering and incoherent. 1855 
Roarwson Arty Gloss., Potherments, perplexities, troubles, 
1901 Esser /leradd 9 Apr. 2/5 All the potheration had 
been purposely cansed by the master of the house. 

Pot-herb (petjhorb).  [f, Por s4.1 + MWexs.] 
A herb grown for boiling in the pot; any of the 
herbs cultivated in a kitchen-garden. 

Black pot-herb, White pot-herb, old names for Alexanders 
(Satyratum Olnsatrwm) and Corn-salad (lalerianedla 
oliteria) respectively. (Gerarde 1597, 243.) 

1538 Exyor, Candis... Also..an herbe called colewortes. 
It is somtyme taken for all pot herbes. 1605 #rpa/? 
Chev. uci. in Bullen O. P2 111, 290 E’ve he do ny J.ord 
any wrong, zounds He be cut smaller then pot-hearbs, 
1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Nov., The Circus Maximus, .. one 
entire heape of rubbish, part of it converted into a garden 
of pot-herbs, 1895 Macaubay //ist. Eng. xix. IV. 369 A 
spot which seemed to be part of Holland, a straight canal, 
@ terrace, rows of clipped trees, and rectangular beds of 
flowers and potherhs. 

“lb. erron., = pot-plant. 

1882 Stevenson New drat. Nts. (1884) 101 Flowering 
pot-herbs garnished the sills of the. .windows. 

e. attrib. Pot-herb butterfly, a N. American 
species (/%eris eleraceaj, closely allied to the 
cabbage-butterfly, 

1692 Drvoen Cleomencs ui. i, A people, haser than the 
beasts they worship; Below their pot-herb gods, that grow 
in gardens, 

Po'thery, @. [f. Potuer sé, + -y.] 

1, Choking, stifling ; close, sultry ; also /ravsf. 

1696 Wiiston The. arth w, (1722) 365 That Pothery 
and Soltry.. Weather..we usually now feel, 1846 Laspor 
fmag. Cone, Sonthey & £. Wks. 1853 11. 168/2 They 
[Shakspere’s Sonnets] are hot and pothery; there is much 
condensation, little delicacy. 


2. diaf. Of sheep: Giddy and liable to fall, 


through water on the brain. 

Perh. a different word, related to PoTTER v. 

1839 HotLtoway Dict. Provinc., A sheep which has water 
on the brain, which causes it to fall down, er mave ina very 
weak, tottering, and uncertain manner, is said to be pothery. 

Po't-hole, Geol. [f. Por si.) + Horn sé.) 

1. A deep hole of more or less cylindrical shape; 
csp. one formed by the wearing away of rock by 
the rotation of a stone, or acollection of gravel, in 
an eddy of running water, or in the bed of a glacier. 

1839 Crofl Eng. & Arch. Frat. U1. 373/1, 8 feet of the 
workable stone may he considered free from ‘allum’ or 
‘pot holes’ containing calcareous spar, to which this stone 
is subject. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 641 The ‘ Basin ‘in the 
Franconia Notch (White Mountains) is a pot-hole in granite, 
fifteen feet deep and twenty and twenty five feet in its two 
diameters, 1873 J. Grixie Gt. fee Age (1894) 431 Large 
pot-holes formed on the bed of a glacier by water plunging 
down thraugh crevasses, 1878 Houxtey Péysfogr. ix. 134 
The grinding action of pebbles, when set in motion hy water, 
is strikingly shown in the formation of potholes. 

2. See quot. 

1898 Archrol. Frul. Ser. 1. V.. 294 That the manufacture of 

ttery was carried on in Hayling in former times is shown 

y the existence of ‘ pot-boles’, i.e. holes from which clay 
has been taken. 

Pot-hook (p/'tjhuk), sd. [f. Por 56.1 + 
1looK sd.] 

l. a. A hook suspended over a fireplace, for 
hanging a pot or kettle on; a crook. b. An iron 
rod (usually curved) with a hook at the end, for 
lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, etc. 

31467 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 43 No. 14), ii. 
keteles; i. rakke; i par de pottehokes. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 770/14 #/ec capana, a pothoke. 1530 Patscr. 
257/1 Potte hokes, wes ancestes, 12698 Favea Acc. E. 
India & P, 296 Setting their Earthen or Sout Pots there- 
on, not hanging them on Pothooks as we do. 1869 Mas, 
Stowr Oldtown vi. (1870) 56 The great black crane. swung 
over it, with its a ee pot-hooks and trammels. 1875 
Ksicnt Dict. Afech., Pot-kook, an S-shaped hook for 
suspending a culinary vessel from a chimney-crane. 

+e. p/. Aninstrument of punishment: see quot. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica I. p. iii, For running away the 
put.,pottocks ahont their necks, which are iron rings wit! 
two long necks riveted tothem. 1740 Ast, Jantaiea vi. 159 
The Chain and Pot-hocks are painted by his own Order in 
the Picture J spoke of just now. x71 MacSrarran Diar; 
(1899) 52 He [a runaway slave in Rhode Island] had wt Is 
called Pothooks put about his Neck. 

2. A curved or hooked stroke made iu writing; 
a crooked stroke or character, a scrawl; now 
usnally applied to a hooked stroke, as an element 
of handwriting, made by children in learning to 
write. (Often with Aanger: cf. HANGER 2 4d.) 

1611 Cotcr, Pasté..a blurre, scraule, pothooke, or ill- 
fauoured whim-wham, in writing. a@16a5 Fietcuer & 
Mass. Elder Bro... ii, Bri. What have we here? Pot- 
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hooks and Andirons! civ. VT omiuch pity you, it is the 
Syrian Character, or the Arabick. 1690 Daynen Don 
Sebastian u. ii, No peeping here, though 1 long to be 
spelling her Arabick scrawl. and pot-hooks. ryro Swirt 
Lett. (1767) TLL. 61 Vou know such a pothook makes 2 
letter; and you know what letter, and so, and so. 1738, 
1809 [sce HaxGrr® 4d} 1799 1. Tuomrson Aotzebne's 
Stranger in dnuchbalds Theatre \. 59 Vl go for his copy- 
book. He makes his pothooks capitally. 1887 G. R. Sits 
Mary Jane's Mem, 237 She’s scrawling pothooks and 
hangers ona dirty sheet of paper. 

+b. attri. in reference to crabbed or illegible 
writing or unintelligible characters. Obs. 

1674 T. Fatman Zo J», Axsting No more, than read 
thar dung fork, pothook hand That in Queen's Colledge 
Library does stand. 1683 J. Ounnam Charact. Old 2. 
Kem. (1684! 312 Nonsence and the fittest Character to 
write it in, that Pot-hook-hand the Devil us‘d at Oxford. 
[See ead's Lie § Limes OU. SI 1. 498.) 

Hence (vence-wes.) Po't-ehook 7, frais., to curve 
into the shape of a pot-hook; Po't-hooked a., 
having a pot-hook (sense 2); Bovt-hoo:kery, 
making of pot-hooks or scrawls; Po’t-hooky a., 
full of or consisting of pot-hooks, scrawled, 

1995 T. Twi in Parr’s hs. (1228) VIE. 273 The Pro- 
fessor’s conseribillatio is a more illegible .. piece of pot- 
hookery than yours. 1867 //arper's Mag. Nov, 743 Ht was 
written in a cramped, pot-hooky hand. 1875 Macwn in 
elipine Fra. May (1876) 414 After packing myself away as 
well as T could in the shape of a pot-hook, Martin followed 
and pot-hooked himself alongside me. 1898 Cur, Mri vy in 
Paily News 27 Jan. 6/2 Vhe Dreyfus letters very commonly 
have a curious pothooked starting point...Uhey curl up- 
wards at the start. There is nothing of the sort in the 
borderean, 

| Pothos (papés’. Rot, [mod.L. (Linnzus, 
1737, ad. Sinhal. fotha, fofa.] A genus of 
climbing shrubs (N.O. Avacer or Orcntiacea'), 
natives of Asia, Australia, etc.: some specics ate 
cultivated as foliage plants. 

1836 Maccintivray tr. //emboidt’s Fram. xviii. 271 The 
pothoses, arnms, and hanas, furnished so thick a coverings 
that..they were completely sheltered. 1863 Bars Nat, 
Amazon i. 11864) 10 Climbing Pothos plants, with large, 
glossy, heart-shaped leaves. 


Pot-house. [f. Por sé.) + Mouse s4.!] 

ti. A honse where pottery is made, Ods. rare. 

1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3300/4 A very convenient Lrick 
Hlouse to be let, having a Putthouse belonging to it, anda 
very fine Vard for Washing of Clay. 1761 Chron. in Ane 
Reg. 93/2 A premium to. .master of the stone pot-house at 
Fulham for..making crucibles of British materials. — ; 

2. A house where pots of beer and other intoxi- 
cants are retailed; an ale-housc; a small, unpre- 
tentious, or low tavern or public-house. 

1924 fond. Gaz. No. 6320/3 A large well Duilt accustomed 
Pot-Honse,..known by the Name of the Hermitage Pot- 
House. 1748 Warton /'anegy. on O.vford cle 27 "Vo 
pot-house | repair, the sacred haunt, Where, Ale, thy 
votaries in full resort Hold rites nocturnal, 1861 IuGcues 
Tam Brown at Oxf, xii, The paragon of all pathouses ; 
snug little bar with red curtains (etc.]. 1887 Jrssorr Arcads 
iii, g2 They were extremely capable men, but they could 
not keep from the pot-house. a 

b. attrib. Belonging to or characteristic of 
a pot-house ; low, vulgar. 

1816 Sovtnry in QO. Kez. AVI. 275 The class of men for 
whom these pot-house epistles are written, read nothing else. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, Reeking yet with pot- 
house odours. 1895 Hotincstean My J.ifedime 1. xiti. 124 
There was no pot-house bluster about the two combatants. 

Po't-hu:nter. [/. Por sé.) + MWuxter.] 

+1. An opprobrious appellation: ?a sycophant, 
a parasite: cf. Barwacye 54.2 3b. Obs. 

rsoz Nasue four Lett. Confit. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 247 
This indigested Chaos of Doctourship, and greedy pothunter 
after applause, is an apparant Iublican and sinner. 1592 
Grerne Slacke Bhs, Messenger Wks. (Grosart) XT. 7 ‘The 
verser in conny-catching is called the Retriner And the 
Barnacle, the pot hunter. 1592 Admonttion Bk. Evun. 
Colt. Cambr.in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 4270/1 Mr. 
Catsby.. for saying my Lord [of Routland] hymself was 
but a child, and that he was maintained by pott-hunters.. 
was admonished. : 

2, ‘A sportsman who shoots anything he comes 


across, having more regard to filling his hag than 
to the rules which regulate the sport’ (Slang Dict. 


1860). 

178r W. Brane Ess. Hunting (1788) 102 As arrant a Pot. 
hunter as ever England bred, that..had not scrupled to kill 
a Buck or Doe at any season, 1825 Suél-bailing t. in 
Floulston Tracts \. xxvii. g There’s nothing a regular Shot 
would be sooner chafed at than being called a Pot-hunter. 
1895 J. G. Mitais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 109 My hope is 
that some traveller..wbo is something more than a pot- 
hunter, may..send home to our Museum a series of the 
common white-quilled black Khoorhan. i 

3. One who takes part in any contest or competi- 
tion merely for the sake of winning a prize. (With 


allusion to Por 58,1 1g.) 

3873 Slang Dict., Pot-hunter, a man who gives his time 
up to rowing or punting, or any sort of match in order to 
win the ‘pewters’ which are given as prizes. University... 
Now much used in aquatic and athletic circles; and.. 
applied, in a derogatory sense, ta men of good quality who 
enter themselves in small races they are almost sure to win. 
31883 Pall Mail G.7 July 6/1 The increase..in the number 
of *pot-hunters’, as they are called—an epithet which 
originated in the early ays of the Wimbledon meeting, 
when prizes were given ‘in kind ',and notas now in money. 
1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gae, \V. 122 To tempt. .many a‘ pot- 
hunter ' who follows racing for what he can get out of it, 
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So Po't-hu:nting sd, and a. (in senses correspond- 
ing to 2 and 3 above). 

1808 W. Consertin L’Estrange Friendships Wiss Mitford 
(1882) 1. 43 Rush they go, the pot-hunting crew, into that 
anor. 1862 Sa/. Rev. 5 July 7 The sort of pot-hunting 
known at Wimbledon and elsewhere as Pool, where the 
value of a bull's-eye is much more considered than the 
credit of handling with success the Queen of weapons. 


1881 ‘I'ytor ara ix. 210 The qnest of food 
(now often contemptuously called ‘ pot-hunting ') becomes 
subordinate to the excitement of the chase, 188: Gd. 


Words XX11. 46/1 Some men are too fond of starring or 
pothunting at ‘sports’, 1893 Sincrair & Hesry Steivoning 
(Badin, Libr.) 369 Some swimmers seem able..to stand the 
strain of racing night after night...‘The rage for pot-hunting 
is apparently unconquerable. 

Poticary, obs. variant of PoTiRcary. 

Potichomania (pptz:{o,ménia). Also in Fr, 
form -manie. [ad. F. pfotichomanie, irreg. f. potiche 
an oriental porcelain vase, alsoa glass vase coloured 
inimitation + -#arie,-MANta.] The craze for imi- 
tating Japanese or other porcelain by covering the 
inner surface of glass vessels, etc., with designs on 
paper or sheet gelatine; the process of doing this. 

1865 ffouseh. Words XI. 129 (heading) Potichomania, 
86s Mechanic's Maz. LX. 279 Potichomanie is the 
present fashion. 1863 Sata Capt. Slydoots 7 He..talked 
about chemistry and Mlr. Faraday; taught my wife Joti: 
chomante and modelling in wax. 1903 Vemfple Bar Mag. 
Feb. 152 Hence she..cared nothing for wax flowers or poti- 
chomania, 

.Potin (potgh). Also 7 pottain. (PF. podin 
(13th cin Matz.-Darm., also fotafn 1382 in 
Gotef.;. f. fo? Put sé.t + -22 3 cf. -1NE 4] 

1, Old pot-metal ‘Pot-meTAL 1, 3). 

1601 Hotnano ?'%¢iny II. 505 Such pottain or old mettall 
which is ouerworne, and by ordinary ocenpying and vsing 
to the hand, bright-shining. 182g J. Nicnonson Oferat. 
Jechani~ 348 To work all the surface into furrows or 
Grooves, in order that it may retain the substance called 
the potin, which is to be welded upon one side of the iron, 
to form the hard matter on which the holesare to be pierced. 
This potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots. 
7bred. 34 lt must be repeatedly, heated and worked until 
the potin fixes to the iron. The workman then throws dry 
powdered clay upon it, in order. .to soften the potin. 

2. :\ name for an alloy of tin, copper. lead, and 
zinc, used in coining by the ancient Gauls. 

3853 Humpurevs Cora-Coll, Aan, xi. (1876) 134 Many of 
the coins are of base metal (potin). 

Poting, poting-stick: see Potr v. 

Potinger, obs. form of PorrincEr. 

Potion (parfon), 54. Forms: 4-6 pocion, 5 
-oun, (Sc. poycion), 5-6 pocyon, 6 potioun, 6- 
potion. fa. OF. fociun, potion (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), mod... potion, ad. 1. potid-nem 
a drinking, draught, potion, philtre, vbl. sb. f. 
potire, pot-rem to drink.) 

1. A dose of liquid medicine or of poison; a 
draught: see Dravucut sd. 15. 

13.. &. aie (Bodl. MS.) He dude hym bere to pavy- 
louns, And sauid hym wip pocionns, ¢137§ Se. Leg. Saints vi. 
{Thantas) 481 Itis lyk to poycion men takis fore purgacione. 
1432-50 tr. (Vigden (Rolls) 111. 411 He hade diede anoon, but 
that he receyvede a pocion of Philippe his phisicion. 1348-97 
Vicary dA vat. i, (1888) 13 Ifa man may be cured with Dyet 
and Pocion, let there not be ministred any Chirurgerie. 
1592 Suaks. Row, & Fud. v. iii. 244 Then gane I her..A 
sleeping Potion, which so tooke effect As I intended, 1610 
Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) 370 Bewitched by sorcerie 
and amorous potions. 1732 Leptarp Sethos IL. vu. 84 To 
discern the innocent..by trials of fire and potions, 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr, § Leg. Art (1850) 435 Neither potions 
nor physicians can do more than postpone the evil hour. 

Jig. 1677 We. Luther's Comm, Gal. iv. 95 He goeth about 
to qualify and mitigate his bitter Potion. 1597 Snaks. 
2 fen. 7,1. ii. 245 Your Lordship may minister the Potion 
of imprisonment to me. 1631 Hevwooo Ang. Eliz. (1641) 
108 ‘he bitter potion of indignity. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 
Wks. V. 140 To administer the opiate potion of amnesty. 

+2. a. A pation of drink; a drink, a draught. 
b. A kind of drink ; a beverage. Ods. rare. 

1526 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 115 Inprimis to the justice 
ane potionn of wyne; item to my ford chancellar, ane 
potioun of wyne. 1634 Sia T. Hearsert Trav, 150 They 
[Persians] vse another potion, faire water, juice of Lemmous, 
Sugar, and Roses. | 

3. Comb., as potion-monger. 

1894 H. A. Jones in Daily News 7 May6/5 The family 
friend, rather than the doser and potion-monger. 

Potion (powJan), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf L. 
pdlionare to give to drink, f. potidn-em drinking.] 
trans. To treat or dose with potions; to drag. 

x6x1 Speen Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. § 49 Haning corrupted 
his Keepers, or .. haning potioned them with a sleepy 
drinke, [he] escaped out of the Tower of London. 1768 
Foota Devil on 2 Sticks 11, Wks. 1799 11.475 Full power 

«sto pill, bolus, lotion, poten iA poultice, all persons. 
18a L, Hunt in Examiner ag May 3231/1 Puffd and 
potion’d up like any bladder. 

+ Po'tionate, v. Oés. rarve—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. poliéndre: see prec. and -aTE 3.) 

1623 Cockrnam, Pottonaie, to give a medicine, 

||Portiron, Oés. [F. fotiron (dial. potron, 
poturon) a kind of large champignon; also, a 
kind of pumpkin: origin unknown.] A kind of 
pumpkin: see quots. 

1719 Loxoon & Wise. Cone Gard. 38 Citrules, or 
Pumpions, Harts Horn Sallet, Potirons, or flat Pumpeons, 
Parsnipe, Leeks, &c. keep their Places nine Months, 


lt 
| 
| 
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24 Citruls or Pumpions, Potirons or comon Pumpions, 

atlick and Shallots. 

+ Potisuge. Obs. hemorous nonce-wd. {f. L. 
potus drink (or ? Por sd.1) + L. ségére to suck.] 
A ‘pot-sucker’, toper. 

1620 Venner Via Kecta ii. 34 How impudently would 
our drunken potisuges vaunt themselues. 

Po't-kilp. xorth. dial. [f. Por sh.1+ Kitp.] = 
Port-ciiP. 

1542 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 31, ij. pare of pot kylpes, 
and a pare of tanges, xxd@._ 1611-12 Anareshorough Wills 
(Surtees) IJ. 20 A paire of ples 1828 Craven Dial, 
s.v. Kelps, The loose handle of a kale pot is called pot- 
kelps. 1855 Romxson Waitdy Gloss. Pot kelps, the loose 
bow or handle of a porridge-pot. : : 

|| Potlatch, po'tlach(e. [Chinook jargon, 
from Nootka Indian fotlatsh, patiatsh sb. a gift, 
yb. to give.] Among some N. American Indians 
of the Pacilic coast: a. A gift, a present. 

1883 T. Winturop Canoe & Saddle iv, 42 They [Klickatat 
Indians}. .expressed the friendliest sentiments, perhaps with 
a view to a liberal ‘ potlatch ‘ of trinkets. : 

b. A tribal feast at which presents are given and 
received, given by an aspirant to chiefship. 

1884 San Francisco Chron. Sept., A potlatch is..a sort of 
grand reunion and general gathering.., an occasion for the 
exchanging of hig presents. 1890 Amer. Antiguarian 
Mar. 75 On his return he again called the people together 
and held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared 
to them at that time great curiosities, ere Westm. Gaz. 
18 July 8/1 In a far-away corner of British Columbia, on 
the occasion of the last birthday..the Redskins held a ‘ pot- 
lach* in hononr of their Great White Mother. 1907 C, 
VWinw-Tour Brit, N, Amer, 52 Occasions of public festivity 
such as potlatch gatherings. ‘ 

lence Po‘tlatching sé., holding a potlatch. 

1896 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 106 After two or three days of 
feasting and pot-latching. 5 

+ Pot-lead 1. Obs. Used to render F. g/g, 
‘a word used by Schollers of Paris, in derision of 
an ahsurd conclusion’ (Cotgr. s.v. G/zc). 

1630 Lexnarp tr. Charron's Wisd. wi. xiv. §19. 505 If he 
chance to speake, he entreth into a long discourse of defini- 
tions, and diuisions of Aristotle; ergo potlead [orig. F. 
ergo glug). 

Pot-lead 2 (pptiled), sd. fad. Du. potlood 
black-lead, f. fot Pot sb.1 + loed lead.] A name 
for black-lead or graphite, esp. as used for coating 
the bulls of racing-yachts below the water-line so 
as to diminish the friction of the water. Tlence 


Pot-lea‘d v. drans., to coat with pot-lead. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1894 Outing (U.S) XXIV. 72/1 The 
racing shell, used only three times, its Lottom pot-leaded, is 
brought out. /4rd. 94/1 Using very fine sandpaper and 
pot lead till my boat's hottom was beautifully burnished. 

Potleg (priileg). [app. f. Por sé.1 + Lea.] 
a. (2) The leg or foot of an iron pot. b. Broken 
scraps of cast-iron, used as shot. 

1895 Chambers’ Jrni. X11. 7338/1 Ball or shot they rarel 
use, but prefer a handful of broken cast-iron potleg, which 
at close quarters makes a ghastly wound. 1896 [Vestwr. 
Gaz. 1§ May 4/3 Their [Matabele] shot consisted of pot- 
legs, stones, and pieces of iron. 1900 Longwt. Mag. Dec. 
143, When the sergeant raised his officer, ragged potleg was 
whirring everywhere, 

Potler, variant of PoTELLER Obs. 

Pot-lid. [f. Por 53.1 + Lip sé.] 

l. The lid of a pot. 

(When of iron, sometimes used as 4 warming-pan.) 

1403 Nottingham Ree. 11. 20, j. potlede de ligno. 1530 
Patscr. 257/1 Potlydde for a Roe couuerlecgue. 590 
GREENE Never too late . (1616) N iv b, To bed man, to bed, 
and we will hane a warme pot-lid [ed. 1590 pot-led}, 1682 
T. Fratman fleracittus Ridens No. 62 (1713) II. 134 It 
might be, for onght they knew, a Project for altering the 
Breadth of Pot-lids. 190a Daily Chron. 28 Ang. 3/2 A new 
hobby..is the collection of small china pot-lids; the covers 
of those artistic jars which long ago were used for holding 
shrimp-paste and meats, 

2. Curling. A stone so played as to rest on the tee. 

1853 Warren Watson Poems § Songs 63 (E. D. D.). 1885 
Oye ee More Bits Blinké. xiv. az1 His stone 
landed on the Tee. ‘A pat-lid', said Douce Davie. 1893-4 
Caled. Curl, Cl. Ann, 114 A rare patlid, 1 fear your play is 
just owre guid. m 

3. Geol. Popular appellation of a concretion 
occntring in various sandstones and shales. 

eg, Eeenes On Stonesfield-slate in Zool. Frni. (x828) 111. 
416 Concretions of calcareous grit..that form a part of 
almost every group...These concretions, from a coarse 
resemblance, are called ‘ Pot-lids’; and the rock which they 
consist of,..bears the name of ‘ Pendle’. 

4. attrib, Pot-lid valve, ‘a cap-formed valve 
which shats down like a cover upon a port or the 
end of a pipe’; also, ‘the covet of the air-pump 
of a steam-engine’ (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). 

+Po-tling. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. [f, Por 
sb.1 + -tIncl.] ?A votary of the pot; a tippler 
(but cf. Porting). 

1698 B. Jonson Fv. Alan in Ifum, vy. i, You must haue 
your Poets and your Potlings, your Soldados and Foolados 
to follow you vp and down the City. 

Pot-liquor (pp'tilizkoz). [f£ Por 5d.) + 
Liquor sé.] The liqnor in which meat has been 
boiled; thin broth: see also quot. 1886. 

1773 Gaaves Spir. Quixote 1. ix, Together with her 
broth or pot-liquor, he contrived to slip something more 


substantial into Dorothy’s pipkin. 1803 Han. Morr Way 


ibid. | to Plenty 56 The pot liquor made such a supply of broth 
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for the sick poor. 1853 Dickess Beak Ho. xxvii, Mrs. 
Bagnet..sitting with every dish before her; allotsing to 
every portion of pork its own portion of pot-liqnor, greens, 
potatoes, and even mustard! 1886 Etwostny W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Pot-liguor, the water in which vegetables have 
been boiled; sometimes called a when cabbage 
or other green vegetables have been boiled in it, 

Po't-lucck, [f Por sé.1 + Luck sé.] One's 
luck or chance as to what may be in the pot, i.e. 
cooked for a meal: used in reference to a person 
accepting another’s hospitality at a meal without 
any special preparation having been made for hin; 
chiefly in phr. to take pot-luck. Also transf. 

1592 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. Ded., That that pure 
sanguine complexion of yours may never be famisht with 
pot-Incke. 1773 Gaaves Sfir. Qutxote 1x. xii, The Gentle- 
man said ..he should be very welcome to take pot-lnck 
with him. 1773 Mme. D'Aratay £arly Dia ept., If 
they have any prospect of more sport, they take pot-luck 
atanycottage. 1883 Longm. Mag. July 253 Go home with 
this man, take pot-luck with him..as one of the family. 

attrib, 1775 Mure. D'’Ansiav Early Diary, Let. Mar., 
| He] took the same kind of pot-luck company in those days 
when he was not so shy of London. 1894 J. C. JEaFFReson 
Bk, Recoll. 1. xv. 292 A suburban villa, at which he was in 
the habit of taking pot-luck dinner on Sunday. 

Po't-ma:ker. Now rare. One who makes pots 
or pottery ; a potter. 

1535 Covennate 1 Chron. iv, 23 These were potmakers, 
and dwelt amonge plantes and hedges, 1550 — Sfir. Perle 
i. (1560) 3 It is not seeming, that the pot shonld murmur 
against the potmaker. 1§79-80 Noatu //xtarch (1595) 665 
Ile made a herauld proclaime that all potmakers should 
stand vp on their feete. 7 

+b. spec. A maker of pots or crucibles for the 


Mint. Ods. 

1548 Privy Council Acts (1890) 1]. 177 For a smyth xx*; 
fora potmaker xx, 1887 Freninc Coutn, Holtnshed V1. 
1972/2 William Forleie pot-maker for the mint of the Tower 
of London. 1647 Hawarp Crow Rev. 23 Pot-maker: Fee, 


10. 0. O. 
Potman (pe'tmén).  [f. Por sé.1 + May 56.1] 


+1. A man addicted to pats of liquor; a toper. 

1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1.45 A man.. 
if lascinious, good in some English denise of verse, to con- 
clude, a passing potman, a passing Poet. 168§ Woop Li/é 
23 Nov. (O. H.S,) III. 171 The pot men and juniors carry 
all before them, 

2. Aman employed at a public-house to attend 


to the pots and serve the liquor. (Cf. Por-Boy.) 

1846 Worcestrer, Potean,..a servant at a public house. 
2851 Mavnew Lord. Labour (1862) I]. 345 He got a 
situation as potman to a public-honse. 1860 Dickexs 
Uncommon. Trav. xiii, The potmen thrust the last brawling 
drunkards into the street. 

3. dial. A dealer in earthenware. 

1889 in WV. IV. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2). 

Pot-metal Coyne ald [f. Por 56.1] 

1, An alloy of lead and copper of which pots 
were formerly made. 

1693 Povey in PA‘. Trans. XVII. 736 Bell-metal being 
Copper and Tin, Pot-metal Copper and Lead. About 
a Lead is usnally put into 1002 of Pot-metal. 1832 
CaatyLe Nemin 1. 38 mikers also, making pot metal,.. 
often came upon the scene. i’ 

2. Stained glass colonred in the melting-pot, so 
that the colour pervades the whole substance. 

1832 G. R. Ponter Porcelain & Gi, 290 Small pieces of 
glass coloured thronghout during the process of its original 
munnfactnre.. called by artists pot metal. 1898 Daily 
News 6 gen Gi Stained glass is coloured ‘in the pot’, by 
means of metallic oxides ; hence ‘ pot metal’, as the techni- 
cal name for this kind of glass. 1899 QO. Aev. Jan. 171 In 
these windows pot-metal glass is used as far as possible for 
the larger pieces of ruby or other colour. ° 

3. A kind of cast iron suitable for making pots. 

1864 Wenster, Pot-metal,..The metal from which iron 

ts are made, different from common pig iron. 1875 
in Kntcut Diet, Mech. 

Pot-net. [f. Por sd.1 + Net sé1 

+1. A net in which to boil vegetables in n pot 


with meat; a cabbage-net. Oés. 

1562 in H. Hall Soc. £ifz. Age (1886) AnD, 158 A bross 
pot and a potnet. 1599 dec. BA. WW. Wray in Ant- 
guary XXXII. 243 A potte nette. 

2. ?A_ fishing-net pa Ue the form of a pot. 
(Cf. pock-stet s.v. PoKE sb.1 7.) ? Obs. 

1584 in Deser. Thames (x758) 63 Purse Nets, Castiog Nets, 
.-Pot Nets, Barrock Nets at Crooks, Heaving Nets. 1806 
Foasyvtn Beauties Scotd. 1V. 224 A kiad of pot-net, fastened 
to a long pole,,.is used here, 

Potok, obs. form of Purrocx. 

Potoma-nia. [f. Gr. wordy drink + -MANIA.] 
Morbid craving for drink; dipsomania. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Potomania,.. drink-madness. 
1890 Bittines Med. Dict., Potomania, Oe 

Potometer (petg'm/ta:). (t. as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the amount 


of water absorbed by a growing plant. 

1884 F. Daawin in Nature 1 May 7 An ingenious instru- 
ment. .the Potometer. It isa modification of Sachs’opparatus 
for determining the amount of water whicb a cut branch 
absorbs In a given time. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Potoo (pots). [Echoic; from its cry.) The 
name given in Jamaica to one of the Nightjars 
(Nyctibius jamarcensis), " 

1847 Goss Birds Jamaica 42 The Potoo is not unfre- 

uently seen in the evening..soon after sunset oo some 
det tree or fence-post, or floating by on noiseless wing, 
likeanowl. /did. 4 The Potoo has iecame a proverb of 
ugliness, 1894 in EN TON Diet. Birds. 


POTOQUANE., 


j}{Potoquane. evo. potaquaine, The name 
of the Sable Antelope, //iffofragus niger, among 
the Southern Bechnana. 

1850 R. G. Cusuixa Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 140/2 
Potaquaines above me, seeing nothing and smelling nothing, 
stood bewildered until | had reloaded, lying on my side. 
tg00 W. L. Schater Fanua §, Afr 1. 221, 

+ Potorrious, @ Ols. rare—"  [f. L. potori-us 
drinking (f. pétor drinker) + -ovs.] 

1656 BLoust G/ossogr., Potorious, of or belonging to 
drink, drinking, a. 

It Potoroo (petérz). Also 8 poto roo. [Native 
name in New South Wales.) = Kancanoo-rat 1, 

1790 J. Waite Voy. N.S. Wales 286 The Pota Roo, or 
Kangaroo Rat. 1839-47 Todd's Cyet. Anat. 111. 2635/2 The 
Potoroos..present..the same dentition as does the Koala. 
184r Waternousr Jfarsupialia 172 Vhe Hypsiprimné, ov 
Potoroos, and Kangaroo-rats as they are termed, differ 
chiefly from the true Kangaroos, in passessing distinct 
canines. 

Po't-o:ven. [Pot sé.1] (See quot. 1750.) 

1750 R. Pocockr 7rat. (1888) 135 Pot-ovens, a round 
piece of iron which is heated, on which the bread is put, and 
then it is cover'd over with a pot, on which they heap the 
embers to keep in the heat. 1899 Sowrrvittn & Rass 
Irish RM. 189 Mer potato-cakes came in hot and hot from 
a pot-oven. 

+ Potpa‘nion. Ods. Anmororts nonce-z0l, Con- 
traction of PoT-coMPANION. 

1580 JerFenin Sugiears ut. itn Archin Sind, New Spr. 
(1897), ‘Lis Signor Amades, ane of my masters pottpanions. 

Pot-paper: see Por s/,! 10. 

Pot-pie. Chiefly U.S. [f. Por sd,.8 4+ Pir 56.2] 
a. ‘A pie made by spreading the erust over the 
bottom and sides of a pot, and filling up the inside 
with meat, i.e. beef, veal, mutton, or fawls’ 
(Bartlett Dict. Amer). bb. ‘A dish of stewed 
meat with pieces of steamed pastry or dumplings 
served in it; a fricassee of meat with dumplings’ 
(Cent. Dict.). ¢@. ‘ Beef cut up into cubes, eneased 
in dough and boiled ina pot’ (Fag. Dial. Dict... 

1823 F. Coorrr Pioneers i, The snow-birds are flying 
ronnd your own door, where you may..shaot enough for a 
pot-pie any day. 18.. Carterton View /'urchase 1. 181 
(Bartlett) An enormous pot-pie,..piping hat, graced our 
centre, overpowering, with its fragrance and steam, the 
odors and vapors of all other meats; and pot-pie was the 
wedding dish of the country, par excellence !.. What pot 
could have contained the pie is inconceivable. 1883 P. Ke. 
Gisnoss in //arfer's Mag. Apr. 6358/2, | suppase it resentbles 
chicken pot-pie. 1895 Newcastle Daily Jrud. 18 Feb. 
(E. D,D.), Four hundred pot pies and as many loaves of 
bread were distributed to poor people. 

+ Po't-pieee. O/s. Also 6 pottin peice. [f. 
Por sé.1 + Piece sé, 11.] = Pot-Gux 1. 

1575 Dinrn, Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 330 ‘Fhrie houlkis 
of Ingland, laduni¢ with ane cannone ryell, four singil! 
cannounis, ix gross culveringis, four pottin peices. @ 1573 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.1.S.) I. 301 OF the 
said xxxij thair was mony pot peices. 1637 Moxro 
Exped. u. 214 Those peeces on Cannon that are farthest 
hard, are called pot-peeces or Mortiers. a 1670 Spatninc 
Tronub, Chas. # (1850) 1. 223 ‘Nhe prouisioun laid in the 
eastell,.as granadoes, potpeices, and vtheris, 

Po't-plant. 

1. A pliant grown in a pot. 

1888 GiENNy Gard, Every-day Bh. 187/1 Pot-plants that 
have been plunged, and gone hy their prime, must be got 
up, and be replaced by others in good order. 1869 Daiiy 
News 14 July, Prizes..for fuchsias, geraniums, ferns, and 
other pot plants. 

2. = Pot-TREF 2, 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Pot-pliant, a name for the 
Lecythis ollaria, 1866 in Treas, Bot. 

|| Pot-pourri (popuré, pptypurri). Also 7 
pot porride. [F. fof fowrrz, in same senses, lit. 
‘rotten pot’, f. fot Pot s6.1 + pourri, pa. pple. of 
pourrir :—L. putrére to be rotten; translating Sp. 
OLLA PoDRIDA.] 

+1. A dish of different kinds of meat stewed 
together; a stew, hoteh-potch. Ods. 

1611 Cotar., Pot fourri,a pot porride; a Spanish dish of 
many seuerall meates boyled, or stued together, 1925 
Brapiev fam, Dict., Pot-pourri,a Culinary Term, signify. 
ing an Hotch-Potch. 

2. A mixture of dried petals of different flowers 
mixed with spices, kept in a jar for its perfume. 
+1749 Lapy Luxporoucu Lef. fo Shenstone 28 Nov., It 
- might he called a fot-fourré, which is a potful of all kinds 
of flawers which are severally perfumes, and commonly 
when mixt and rotten, smell very ill. 1863 Lytton Ca.rto- 
niana IL. xxii, gg A blue china jar, filled with fot-pourri. 
1888 Bow Bells Weekly 2g June 408/2 Recipes for ‘ Pot- 
ponrri'...Collect rose leaves and lavender as they bloom, 
and place them in a jar in layers, with commen or bay-salt. 
..Add to them powdered orris-root, cloves [ete.}. 

3. fiz. a. Afus. A series of airs strung to- 
gether into one piece; a medley. b. A literary 
medley, or colleetion of miscellaneous extracts. 

1864 Werstrr, Pot-fourri...{c) A piece of music made up 
of different airs strung together...fef) A literary production 
made up of parts brought together without order, or bond 
of connection, 3881 in Grove Dict, J/ns. UL. 22 Pot- 
fourri, a name first given by J. I. Cramer to a kind of 
drawing-room composition consisting of a string of well- 
known.airs, 1898 8. R. Hote in 19¢4 Cent, Apr. 647 There 
is no time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy Pot- 
pourri; no space for further extracts from this clever and 
comprehensive book. 

4. attrib. and Comh.. as pot-pourrt bowl, jar. 

Vou. VIL. 
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tg00 Mary E. Wiixins Parson Lord \Vauchn) 33 Lave 
removed the lid from a potpourri-jar. 1903 Alackiw. May. 
Oct, 451/14 The pot-ponrri-scented drawing-room led into 
a conservatory. 1904 Darly Chron. 17 June 8,3 The soft, 
delicate perfume of some old china pot-pourri bowl 

Potrack  petrak), 7. rave. [Mehoic.) suer. 
To ery asa guinea-fowl. 

1883 fF C. Harris Nights Unele Remns 133 The squawk- 
ing and pot-racking went on at such a rate that the geese 
awoke. 1886 /’op. Sci. Monthy Mar, 640 The dusting of 
chickens, cackling of geese, and ‘ pot-racking 'of Guinea-hens. 

|| Potri-do. Obs. sare". app. a corruption of 
fodrida: see OLLA PONRIDA, 

1651 OciLey “sof vii. 20 Breaches are made in trembling 
Custard large, Here a Potrida the bold sisters shatter. 

|| Potro. (Sp. a colt, foal.] A colt, a pony; 
elfipt. pony hide, as a material. 

1879 Herrnoum Patagonia iii. 38 Tis feet were encased 
in potra boots tred at the knees, 1902 H. Vt. Pricusrp 
Thro’ Heart of Patagonia xxi. 2gt loots af fotye hide. 

+ Potron or Potron. Os. Cookerj. Also 
poteron or -ou. [Origin and form unecrtain.] 
A dish consisting of eggs cooked in salt. 

(Ch. FL petrou. or patrou-gagued in Litres but no con 
nexion of sense appears.) 

ergo Treo Ceokery-ths. 53 (Harl, MS. 279), .xxvii}. 
Patrons. Take a schouyl of yron, & hete it brennyng hote ; 
& pan, fille it fulle of salt: pan make a pitte in pe Salt.. ; 
& ban caste bin whyte & be golkys af Eyroun in to be hole 
of be Salte, & lat sebe oner pe fyre ty] wt be half barde.. pan 
take a dressoure knyf, & put vndernepe the Salt in be panne, 
& hefe it vppe so fayte, pat pe cofyn with pe Eyroun breke 
no3t; ban sette it on pe dyssche wyth pe Salt, & ban serne 
it forth. ¢ 1ggo féed. 93 (Hark. AES. 4016) Puterons. ¢ 1440 
Douce JES, 35 lf. 33 Potrans, 

Potrunk ‘pewtreyk’. Hulom, [f L. po- for 
Posr- + ‘TRusk; ef. Ataitrenk.] (Sco quot.) 

1826 Kiray & Si. atonal. 1. xxxve 532 Tf terms be 
thought necessary ta designate the two intire segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first may be the medi- 
trunk (aedirences', and the other the potrunk ( fotewreews), 

Potsear, -searth, -shard, -share, obs. or 
dial, ff Potsurrp. Pot(-\shaugh, Pot -) 
shaw, obs. ff, Papisnan. Potsheen, var. Porney, 


Po't-shell. U.S. /oca/, = next. 

1889 flarper's Mag. July 248 The pots are made of fire- 
clay. .mixed in varying proportions of raw and burned clay 
and pieces of the broken pots called ‘pot shells ', freed from 
glass and ground fine. 


Potsherd (pe'tiford). Now somewhat arch. 
Forms: 4 pot-sehoord(?), potszherd, 6 pot- 
sharde, -sherde, -shearde, (pottshenrd), 6-8 
potshenrd, -shard (also 9 a@a/.\, (7 pottsherd), 
7- potsherd ; 6-7 (9 dia/. potshare. 8. north. 
dial. 4 pot searth, 9 potsear, -sker. [f. ]’oT sé.! 
+ Suerp, Suarp, Ol. seeard, fragment, ON. 
shard, Da, skaar (whence the northern 8-forms).] 
A fragment of a broken earthenware pot; a 


broken piece of earthenware. 

1325 Gloss, W. de Bidbesco. in Wright Vor. 171 Va quere 
breses (géoss imbrers] en une teske [gf/ess a pot-schoord 
cre. szherd'], @1g18 SKELION Magny 2124 A laudable 
Largesse, f tell you, for a lorde, To prate for the patehynge 
ofa pot sharde! 1535 Covernate Yoé ii. 8 Iob..scraped 
of the etter off his sores with a potsherde. 1§96 SrexsrR 
F. Q. vt. i. 37 They hew'd their helmes, and plates asunder 
brake, As they had potshares bene. 1611 Distr /sa. xlv.g 
Let the potsheard strine with the potsheards of the earth. 
1639 G. Dasine Acefus. xxii. 20 He that would teach the 
foole, his labour’s lost As he that glews a pottsherd, broke 
todust. 1725 Brantey Saw. Dict. s.v. Orange Trer, Lay 
some Oister-Shells or Pot-shards at the Bottom of his ‘l'ubs, 
that the Water may the sooner drain away. 1857 Titrcis 
Anc, Pottery (1858) 1. 64 Inscriptions were often written 
upon potsherds or trapezoidal fragments of vases. | 

8B. «1340 Hamrore /sadter xxi. 15 My vertu. .dried, that 
is, wex vile as a pot scarth, that men settis noght by. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (eds 2). Pot-scar, Pot-shard,a potsherd. 1868 
Arkixson Cleveland Gloss., Potsker, a potsherd, 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. Potscar, Pot-share, a potsherd. 

b, aéfrié, (in quot., in allusion to Isa. xlv. 9). 

a1680 Cuarsock A ttrié. God (1834) UL 124 His almighti- 
ness is above..our potsherd strength, as his infiniteness is 
above. .our purblind understandings. 


Pot-shop. [Pot sd.1] a. A small public- 


house. b. /oca/. A crockery shop. 

1837 Dickexs Pickus, lii, Mr, Ben Allen and Mr. Boh 
Sawyer betaking themselves to a sequestered Pesce on 
the remotest confines of the Borongh. 1889 EK. Peacock 
N. OW. Linc, Gloss. (ed. 2), Potshop, a shop where earthen- 
ware and glass are sold. Afod. (Linc. dial), Vou'll get it 
at the pot-shop a few doors off, 

Po't-sho:t, 56.1 [Por sé.1] A shot taken at 
game merely for the purpose of filling the pot for 
a meal, without regard to skill or the rules of sport 
(ef. Por-HUNTER 2), and so from any posilion or 
point of advantage. Ilence ¢razsf. Ashot aimed at 
a person or animal that happens lo be within easy 
reach, without giving any chance of self-defence; 
e.g. at an enemy from ambush. 

1858 Ges. P. THompson And? Alt, I. xxxiii, 128 The 
volunteer corps-began ‘to take pot shots at them at nine or 
ten yards’. /éfd., ‘Pot shots'..when a man..shoots at 
partridges in a crowd upon the ground, in a way which 
shows a simple desire to kill for the pot. 1860 RussKu. 
Diary India J, xvii. 265 Some dozens of the enemy. .sneak 
along the road..in order to get a pot-shot at him. 1877 M. 
Prior in Daily News 1 Oct.6/3 While. .Jooking through 
my telescope, a Russian sentry took a steady pot shot at us, 
and 1 had the unpleasant satisfaction of hearing the bullet 


POTTAGE. 


fatten inelf against a stone not far ahead. 1896 Zacies 
22 eh, 290, | was lying by my horse, taking pot-shots when 
lt could get the chance. 

+ Po't-shot, -shotten, a ‘5/.°) Ods. [f. 
Por sit + Snot ppt, a. and sho] ‘Shot? or 
overpowered by drink; intoxicated. 

1629 Winswortn /¥/er, vii 59 Edmunds. being pot- 
shotten and perceining the Moone to shine bright through 
the windowes, said with a loud voyee, that the holy Ghost 
was descended. 1630 J. “Favior (Water Py Wary Land 
Ships Wks. 1 83/1 When any of them are wounded, Pot- 
shot, Jug-hitten, or Cup-shaken. a 1632 T. Tavior God's 
Fudeene W. vii, (1642) 108 A,, Drunkard being Pot-shot and 
in his Cups. 

B. as sé. a. .\ drunken person, a drunkard, 
b. Drunkenness. 

1617 Linatiwatr (f7/éc) A Solemne Toviall Disputation.. 
Which., Bacebus. shath publikely expounded to his most 
approved and improved Fellow Hot-shots. 1630 J. ‘Taytor 
(Water P.) Faylers Prat. Wks. ti 72/1 In which kind of 
potshot ont nglish are grawne such stout Proficients, that 
some of them dares bandy and contend with the Dutch. 

Potstick (ppetistik). Now only da/, Forms: 
see lot sf.t and Stick s#.; also 3 pos‘s tyke, 
postyk ke. [f. Por s4.0 + Srivk sh] A stick 
for stiiring porridge or anything cooked in a pot. 

1410 Master of Gare (MS, Digby 182) xn, Stere it alle 
togyders agayne pe bothoine of pe dysshe with a potstyke 
[e.7. posstyke)  dévd, Stere it wele aboute vpon pe fyi 
with a potstyke (a. 27. postyhke. pottstik), ¢1qqo sinc. 
Cookery in fleuseh. Ord. (zu 46a When hit is boyled put 
ina potstik and stere hit wel rg. Fark Fugeler (Grosart) 
36 By cokes precions partstike. EP wyll not home his night. 
1612 foc. Virginia ay in Copt. Suatiss Wks. (Ath) 123 
Vhe nest [had] in her hand a swernl; another, 4 club; 
another a potestirk... The rest, everyone with their several 
levises, 1847 Mas. Carnyvin in Verte Lets. & Were, (1593) 
§. 236 A pair of stockines..which seemed ta have been 
knitted for twa pet-sticks rather than for well-shaped.. 
woman's legs. 1869 H. Ussure in “ug, Mee, 3 Der. 
egn's 4s heats Sir Rover de Coverley ‘ty potsticks *. 

Potstone ‘pptystoun’.  [f. Por sd.) + Stoxr 
sé3 in sense t, tr, L. dafis offaris.] 

1. A grannlar variety of S’EATITE or SOAPSTONE. 

1971 J. Hine Fosséés 26 Potstone, Ollaris, Composed of 
broad, narrow, uneven takes 180q R. Jameson Jr. 1.345 
Pot Stone..{is] soft, anu sometimes very soft. 1882 Grikir 
Vert BA. Geol ne. 120.4 finely felted aggregate of scales 
of talc, with chlorite and serpentine, is called Potstone. 

2. Local name for large flints found in the chalk 
in Norfolk : — PARAMot DRA. 

1855 Lvewi Alen Geol. xvii. (cd. 53) 244 Huge flints, or 
potstones as they are ealled in Norfolk, ocemring singly, 
or arranged in nearly continuons columns at right angles to 
the ordinary and horizontal layers of small flint. ..The por- 
stones, many of them peareshaped, were usually abont three 
feet in height, anid one foot in. diameter. 

Pott, obs. or var. f. Pot sé.! esp. in sense 10. 

Pottage (petédz,. Forms: 3 7 potage, 6- 
pottago, (6 -adge),. [MIE. foface, a. I. polage, 
lit. that which is put in a pot: sce Por sé.1 and 
eAGE, Orig. stressed pofaige, which was admitted 
in verse down to Chaucer and Lydgate, but fotage 
is found in alliterative poems (and prose) in 14the., 
and led to the later spelling, See also Popnisn, 
Porriner, altered forms of this word.] 

1. A dish composed of vegetables alone, or 
along with meat, boiled to softness in water, and 
appropriately seasoned; soup, esf. a thick soup. 
In ancient cookery, often a highly composite dish. 

Now chiefly a literary word, historical, archaie, seriptural, 
or used of the soups of savage peoples: no longer a term of 
English cookery. But the French form is in use in names 
of dishes really French or supposed to he: see PotacE, 

a. @12a% Aucr. R. 412 Hwoso is euer feble ered potage 
hlideliche. 1297 R. Gtore. (Rolls) 8339 Wo me mizte 
weodes abbe & pe roten gnawe Ober sepe & make potage 
was per of wel vawe. @ 1300 Cursor Sf. 3549 Esan. .for his 
fill o bar potaze, Als a wreche, has sald his heritage. 13.. 
ELE, Adit. 2. V3. 638 Sypen potage & polment in plater 
honest. 1377 Lanct. P. #4. B. xv. 310 Had 3e potage and 
payn ynough and peny-ale to drynke. .3e had rizt ynough. 
01386 Cuaucer Afonk's T. 443 Whanne wol the Gayler 
bryngen oure potage? c1qoo Maunpry. (Roxh.) xxvi 123 
Pai hafe nowber peise ne wortes, ne ober maner of potagez; 
bot in for baire potage pai vse broth and sothen flesch. 
1430 To Cookery-bks. 15 A potage on fysshday.—Take 
an Make a styf Poshote of Milke an Ale; ban take..whyte 
Swete Wyne..& put Sogre..per-to, or hony;.. kepe it afs] 
whyte as yt may be, & pan serne forth]. /é/d. 29 A potage 
ona Fysdaye.—-Take an sethe an .ij. or .iij. Applys..& 
Flowre of Rys.. whyte Sane «. Sannderys & Safroun.. 
Roysonys of corauns..& Almaundys..; and mynce Datys 
Smale.., and a lytil Hony to make it dowcet, or ellys 
Sugre, 1538 Etyot Gov. 1. xiii, A gentil man, er he take a 
cooke..wyil,.examine hym, howe many sortes of meates, 
potages, and sauces, he can perfectly make. 1542 Boorpr 
Dyetary xii. (1870) 262 Potage is not so moche ysed in al 
Crystendom as it is vsed in Englande. Potage is made of 
the lyquor in the which flesshe is soden in, with puttyng-to 
chopped herbes, and otemel and salt. 1604 E. G{riastone] 
D'Acosta’s ITist, Indies W. xxi. 270 They .. roast it, and 
make many sorts of potages. 1682 [see PLum-poTTaGce]. 

8. 1530 Pasar. 257/1 Pottage, potage, sovppe. fbid., 
Pottage without herbes, fofage. 1539 Zest. Lbor. (Surtees) 
V1. 92 A whit sylver goblet tbat I use to ett pottadge. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 101_ Now leekes are in season, for 

ttage full good. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1 142 
The meat and pottage is put al in one dish; out of which 
enery one taketh witb his greasiefists what he thinkes good. 
1658 CLEve1anp Rel. Quaker 24 Hadst thon sweetned 
thy Gumbs With Pottage of Plumbs. 1712 EE. Cooke #’oy. 
S. Sea 203 The Papas are either boil‘d, aa 
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into Pottage. 1747 Westry Prim, Physic (1762) 85 Drink 
largely of Pottage made with Lentils. 1840 Bartam /agoé. 
Lee. Ser. . Hagintan's Dog, Now just such a mess of 
delicious hot pottage Was smoking away when they enter’d 
the cottage. 1874 Oxford Bible-/Telps 117 Vhe red lentil 
is most esteemed, and is made into pottage. 1904 Darly 
Vews 18 Apr. 42 He has acquired. .of the native [Kaitfir] 
a knowledge intimate and strange, such as one can only 
gather by the fireside, nver the pottage. 

b. fig.: olten with reference to Esan’s ‘mess of 
pottage’ (AFEss sd. 2). 

2387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love. iv. Skeat) l.26 Thou. . haste so 
mikel eaten of the potages uf foryetfulnesse. @ 1845 Mrs. 

3ray Warleigh xxi, Captain Butler..came up to the elbow 
of the temperate divine, and bidding him, very unceremo- 
niously, ‘leave off his pottage', shoved him aside, and 
stepped into his place. 1858 H, Law Bracons of ible 223 
You are self-slain when you prefer the pottage to Christ, 

+2. Oatmeal porridge. ds, 

1683 Trvon Way to flealth 30 Grucis and Powage made 
of Oatmeal, being made thin, and quick boyled, are of an 
excellent Nature. 1724 in Ramsay's Tea-t. Wise, (1733) 1. 
89 There will be lang-kail and pottage And bannocks of 
barley-meal, 19794 Donatnson vigric. Perth 24 The food 
of the reapers..for supper, pottage of oat-meal, salt and 
water, with the allowance of milk made to the ploughman. 
1999 -VWonthiy Mac. LE. 203 Oatmeal is..not_ unfrequently 
used in making pottage, ainong the lower classes [in the 
West Riding]. 

+3. A poultice. O05. rare!. 

c1400 fanfranc's Cirnrg. 42 Leie perto a potage..maad 
of cerbis & swynes greece & water & wheete flour. 

+4. In proverbial phrases: .f mess of pottage : 
see Mrss sd. 2; fo keep one's breath to cool one's 
pottage: see PORRIDGE sh, 43 fo make fottage of 
a flint, to be economical or parsimonious, Oés. 

16s0 H. Moan Ofsers. in Fauthus, Tri, ete. (1656) 73 
Keep your breath to your self to caol your pottage. 1655 
Fetcer Cé. ffist. ui vi. $ 37. 85 For their fare, it was 
course in the quality, and yet slender in the quantity 
theresfi Insomuch, that they would, in a manner, make 
pottage of a flint. 

5. attri, and Comb., as pottage dish, plate. pot; 
Poltrse-cating adj.; t pottage-ware, materials for 
pottage, pot-herbs. 

61420 Patlad, on Husd.sM. 37 Nowe potage ware in askes 
mynge, and kepe Jn oil barelles or salt tubbis done. 1519 
fap. Dinners Misc. Philobiblon Soc. (1867-8) XIIL.) 40 
Pottage flesche viijd. 1526 Pilgr, Perf \W. de W.1531) 17 
Remembrynge..the potage porte with flesshe, the onyons 
and garlyke that they were wont to eate in Egypte. 1608 
Arm Vesé Vina, Dij, If ye meete him in your pottage- 
dish, yet know him. 1649 G. Danten Tyinarch. To Rdr. 115 
You may guess Such Pottage- Eating stomackes. 

Ilence + Po'ttagy a., of the nature of pottage. 

1565 J. flanre /list. Fxpost. Table 76 Substances like 
a whyte potagie confection (called /’s/s'. 

Pottager, -anger, -eger, -encher, -enger, 
obs. forms of PoTTINGER. 

+ Pottagur, obs, form of Popacre a., gouty. 

ar4qgo Myre Festiad 271 He was pattagur; and wyth pat 
yse bay refre~chet pe gret hete of lis fete, as oft as hit was 
layde to, 

| Pottah (po-ta). Lasé /ndies, [ad. Wind pata 
title-deed.] A lease, a deed certifying tenure. 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar ror ft My house is in Calcutta, 
in Huzreymull's garden...ffave you got the potta? 1817 
as Mite Brit. fudia Vi. vy, iii, 388 Prescribed forms of 
leases, in India known by the name of pottahs. 1871 
Marky Elem. Law § 357 The ryots in India appear to 
have frequently taken pottahs from the zemindars, 

Pottain, obs. form of Porix. 

Pottance, variant of Potence 2 (in a watch). 

Potted ipptéd), Aa7. a. [f. Pott + -enl] 

1. Of meat, fish, etc.: Preserved in a closed pot 


or other vessel. 

Sa Evetyy Diary 22 Mar., 1 was invited 10 excellent 
English potted venison. 1744 Firtorxc Fos. Andrews w. x, 
The potted Partridge is potted Woodcock, if you desire to 
have itsa, 1806 A. Huntea Crfina (ed. 3) 106 This kind 
of potted meat may be recommended. 1876 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. Vi. 207 Plenty of salted pork,.. potted shrimps. 

Sig. 1883 Edlin, Rev. Oct. 297 What we may call potted 
learning in the form of popular abridgments. rgor C. HH. 
Wexcet in Westin. Gaz. 20 May 10/1 Fed and fattened as it 
flows With verses scanned and potted prose. 

2. Of a plant; Planted or grown in a pot. 

1849 AvB. Ssutn Pottleton Leg. xx. 176 The potted yew 
trees in the passage, 1833 /larfer's Ifag, Sept. s02/2 Every 
window was full of potted plants, 

rg. 1866 Lowen. Bigfow P. Introd., Poems 1890 If. 159 
Where language is too strictly limited by convention,, we 
get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs instead of healthy 
trees. 

Potteen, Potteler, var. Porrrn, PoTELLER. 

Potter (pe'ter), 6.1 [Late OF. poflere, f. Por 
sb, + -ER1,] 

1. A maker of pots, or of earthenware vessels. 

ar1oo in Birch Cart. Sax. 111. 49 OF stenges heale on 
potteres lege. 1284 Calr. /ng, P. AL. (1g06} IL. 322 (The 
manor..including 36s. 8d. rent of assize of the hurzgesses of 

Midhurst called] potteresgavel. a1300 Cursor af. 22937 
(Cott) Als potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu wessel 
fordos. a@1340 Hamrotr Psalter ii. g As vessel of be 
pottere pou sall paim breke. 1413 Pélgr. Sow/e (Caxton 
1483) IV. xxxvii. 84 More helply is a Carpenter or a potter 
than an Organer, a peynter or an ymager. ¢1440 Proms, 
Paro. a Pottare, odfarius, figuius. 1597 Minnieton 
Wisdow Solomon xv.7 Thou a potter art, ‘[empering soft 
earth, making the clay to bow. 1686 Horneck Crucif, 
Jesus xxv. 838 A potter, by the motion of his wheel, and 
the activity of his hand, gives the clay what form and shape 
he pleases. axz720 Sawen Hest, Quakers (1795) 1. 1. 343 
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Tho and all mankind are as clay in the hand of the potter, 
1867 Sites Huguenots Eng. ii, (1880) 22 This wandering 
workman was no other than Bernard Palissy..more gene- 
tally known as the great Potter. 

tb. Applied to a maker of metal pots or 


vessels. Obs. rare. 

1443 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 82 Willelmo Browne 
potter pro factura ij parenarum, j brasyn morter, ij parva- 
tum ollarum, cum xvij libr. eris, xijs. vid. 1549 Comp. 
Scot. i.1g Ane pottar yi] mak of ane masse of mettal diuerse 
pottis of defferent fassons. 

2. A vendor or hawker of earthenware. north, 


dial. (Cf. south Sc. mugger.) 

c1soo Robin Hood & Potter xxxiv.in Child Ballads (1888) 
{1}. 111 ‘ Pottys, gret chepe !* creyed Robyn,..all that saw 
hem sell, Seyde he had be no potter long. 31795 Worpsw. 
Guilt & Sorrow x\vi, Rough potters seemed they, trading 
soberly With panniered asses driven from door to door. 
1798 — Meter Bell 1, iii, A Potter, Sir, he was by trade. 
1881 Dixon Craven Dales vi. 71 [Hel used to boast that ‘he 
could. .wallop a potter, or preach a sermon with any man in 
the country !* 7, 

3. aétrié, and Comb, (also with fotler’s’, as potter 
craj/; potter’s asthma, a form of fibroid phthisis 
to which persons exposed to the dust of the pottery 
industry are subject; also called potter's bron- 
ehitis, consumption, disease, phthisis (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1893 ; potter's clay, potter's earth, 
any plastic clay free from iron, and thus suitable 
for the making of earthenware, stoneware, or 
porcelain ; potter's field, a name given (after 
Matt. xxvii. 7) to a piece of ground used as a 
burial place for the poor and for strangers; also 

Jig.; potter's lathe, a frame with a horizontal 
disk revolyable at various speeds, on which the 
prepared clay is moulded into shape; potter's 
lead, potter's ore, lead ore used for glazing 
pottery, galena: cf. PoTTERN; potter wasp, a 
wasp which huilds a cell or cells of clay in a cy- 
lindrical cavity, as the American species Odynerus 
flavipes and Eumenes fraterna; potter's wheel, 
the horizontal revolving disk of a polter’s lathe. 

1616 Surrn. & Markit. Country Farme 593 Sandic, 
stonie, grauelly, and flintie ground, as also such as con- 
sisteth of a *Potters clay_in the bottome. 1796 Kirwan 
Fen. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 180 Petters Clay. Colour, generally 
greyish white, and then called pipe clay, 1872 ELtacomBe 
Ch, Bells Devox Pref. 4 Plaster of Paris casts, made from 
‘squeezes ‘ taken..with potter's clay. 1864 H. Bruce in 
Datty Tel. 15 June, The people being liable, amongst other 
diseases, to one peculiar to them, called ‘*potter‘’s con- 
sumption. c1qso Life St Cuthbert (Surtees) 444 For 1 
can no3zt of “potter craft. ¢1qqo Promp. Marv. 4rt/t 
*Pottarys erthe, argil/a. 1670 Perius sodine Regs 1 
Where Clays are digged (as Fullers earth, Potters earth, 
etc.) we cul them Pits. 1799 G. Smita Laboratory 1. 195 
Make any utensil of fine potters earth, [1526 Tinpace 
Jatt, xxvii. 7 They toke counsell, and bought with them 
a *potters felde to bury strangers in.] 1777 J. Apams in 
Fam, Lett, (1876) 239, 1 took a walk into the Potter's Field, 
a burying ground between the new stone prison and the 
hospital. 1906 ‘Mark Twatn! in West, Gaz, 26 Nov, 
4/2 When | wrote a letter..you did not put it in the respect. 
able part of the magazine, but interred it in that ‘ potter’s 
field ‘, the Editor's Drawer. 727-4% Cuamsers Cycé, s. v. 
Pottery, The *potter's lathe is also a kind of wheel, but 
simpler and slighter. 1670 Petrus Foding Reg. v. (1706) 
2t From the Metals are produced Letharges,.. White-Lead, 
Read Lead, *Potters-Lead and many other varieties. id. 
vi. 25 Potters Lead is made by art from common Lead Oar. 
1822 CLeavetanp Affix. (ed. 2) 634 Galena is sometimes 
..called potters’ Lead ore. @1728 Woonwarp Cataé, (1729) 
213 *Potters-ore with a vein of white spar passing through 
the middle of it. 1880 New Virginians 1. 99 Vhe little 
“potter-wasp makes a nest of clay, shaped like an ancient 
pot, which it fills with caterpillars. 1727-41 CHaMBERs 
Cyct. s.v. Pottery, The *potter's wheel consists principally 
in its nut, which is a beam ur axis, whose foot or pivot aa 
perpendicularly on a free-stone sole or hottom. 1832 G.R. 
Porter Porcefain & Gé.i. 5 The earliest authentic records 
allude to the potter’s wheel as to an implement of then 
hich antiquity. i ' 

Potter, 52.2. [f Por v1 (in various uneon- 
neeted senses) + -ER LL] 

+ 1. One addicted to potting; a tippler. 

1632, 1663 [see Piper? 2}, 

2. One who pots or preserves meat, ete. 

1857 J. Davy Angler in Lake District i. 10,1 cannot 
do hetter than let you have the receipt of an experienced 
potter of charr. 

3. One who pots at game (Pot v.15); a pot-hunter. 

1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 27/2 Many a wealthy 
‘ potter’ who has,. blazed away..at the deer. 

4. Applied to some North American turtles: a. A 
fresh-water elemmyoid turtle, Deirocitelys serrata; 
b. The red-bellied terrapin, Pseudemys rugosa. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1890 in WEBSTER. 

Potter, 50.3; see under PottTER v. 

Potter (pe'tes), v. Also (6 poder), 9 dia/. and 
U.S. putter. [app. freq. (with shortened vowel) 
of Pore wv, to thrust, push, poke.) 

1. zutr. To poke again and again; to make a 
succession of slight thrusts, Now only dza/. 

21530 Tinpate Exfos, Matt, 9.~vii, v. 3. 16 b, Thou doest 
hut with poderinge [so ed. ¢1550; Wks. 1573 pottering] in 
the fyre, make the flame greater. 1646 Tofichs in Laws 
of Eng. Ded., Hee will be brodding at, and pottering upon 
the ground, every way with his Rapier or Dagger. 1681 
Cotron IWond. Peak (ed, 4) 64 Stooping, with our sticks 

| tessay, If pottering this and that way, we could find [ow 
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deep it went. 1714 M. Fotwercttt in Hearne's Collect. 
(O, H.S.) IV. 303 Four small Coyns were.. casually found 
by a Shepherd, pottering upon the ground wt» his Crooke. 
a@ 1825 Forsv Voc, £. Anglia, Potter, to poke, pry, rummage. 
It seems. .10 imply repetition or continuance of poking. 1865 
Steicn Derdysh, Gloss. (E.D.D.), Poking or pottering in 
the earth, 

b. /vans, To poke; to move or stir (anything) 
by thrusting. Now aai. 

1747 llooson Afiner's Dict. Kiv b, With a Stick Jong 
enough, one might potter them down out of the Roof. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potter, to poke, to push as with the 
end of a stick. 1897 NV. WW’. Line. Gloss. s.v., Noo then, 
Anne, potter that fire, or itl] be deiid oot in a minnit. 

2. trans. To trouble, plague, perplex, worry, 
bother. da/, Cf. Poruer 2. 1. 

1746 J. Cottier (lim Bobbin) Ife Lanc. Dial, Wks. 
(1862) 40 Neaw wou'd naw sitch o Moonshine traunce Potter 
any body's Plucks? 1828 Craren Gloss. (ed. 2), Petter, to 
confuse. ‘Don't potter me’, 1855 Mrs, GasKELL North 4 
S. xix, By th’ twenty-first, | reekon, he ‘ll be pottered in his 
brains how to get them done in time. /A/d. xlv. 

3. intr. To meddle, interfere, esp. where one has 
no business; to tamper (with). Now dial. 

1655 Guenxact Chr, in A ray. verse 11. iii. (1669) 26/2 A Lock 
whose Wards have been troubled, which makes it harder to 
turn the Key, than if never potter'd with. 1866 Mas. 
Gasket I foes & Dan. 1. 3 My Jord's taking a fancy 10 go 
‘pottering’.. which meant that..the earl asked his own 
questions of his own tenants, and used his own eyes and ears 
in the management of the smaller details of his property. 


4. To occupy oneself in an ineffectual or trifling 


way; to work or act in a feeble or desultory manner ; 


to trifle ; to dabble (7 something’. 

1740 [see PoTTERING Afé. a. 2]. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 

‘utter, to do things ineffectually. ‘How thou potters‘, 
1832 Mannine in Purcell £7/ 1.99, 1 suppose your husband 
is pottering on in his old way. 1861 IlucHrs Tom Brown 
at Oxf, x\vi, David pottered on at his bees and his flowers 
ull old Simon returned. 1871 J. R. Green Let#. 101. (1901) 
294, | remember. .raving against the people who pottered 
over Roman roads. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 535/1 Any man 
.. Who jikes 10 ‘potter’ in zoology. 

b. To talk in a trifling or desultory way. 

1826 Scott ¥ri/. 6 Sept., [They] pottered away about 
Persia and India, and 1 fell asleep. 

@. frans. with advbs. ‘To make oné or work ort 
by pottering; to trifle away, to spend, waste, or 
lose in or by pattenns 

1853 E. FitzGeratp Leéé, (1889) 1. 225, I have ordered 
Eastwick’s Gulistan: for 1 believe I shall potter out so 
much Persian. 1883 A. Forses in Fortu. Rev. 1 Nov. 664 
He pottered away..his opportunity to reach Verdun. 1893 
W. A. Suen Aly Contentp. vii. 188 Uncles and aunts... were 
content to potter away their lives ac Torquay. ° 

5, tuir. a. ‘To move or go about poking or prying 
into things in an unsystemalic way, or doing slight 


and desulfory work. 

1840 B. Hatt Patchwork (1841) IL. vii. 122, 1 pottered 
about in the environs of Naples. 1859 JerHson Dritiany 
xiii. 220 He did not go pottering Aleut, measuring cornices, 
and sticking a portico from the Parthenon here, and a pedi- 
ment from somewhere else there. 186r Hucurs fon 
Brown at Oxf. v, Pottering about in the Rodleian, and 
fancying | should like to be a great scholar. 1880 Miss 
SRaDDON Fust asd amt x, To potter about with your garden 
scissors and the watering can in the conservatories, 

b. To go abont or walk slowly, idly, or aim- 


lessly ; to saunter, dawdle, loiter. 

1829 Lapy Granvitte Left. 2 Apr, Balls every night. 
After that they al] potter off to their Catmfagnes. 1835 
Fonsiangue Eng. under 7 Administr, (1837) U1, 213 That 
Jean, hobbling old fellow,..pottering about in an incapacity 
for any thing but to fal] to and enjoy other men’s meat. 
1888 Century Mag. Dec. 219/2 The slowest of Sunday 
trains, pottering up to London, : 

Hence Po'tter 5d., trifling action or (in Scott) talk. 

1818 Scotr Ari, Atid, xxxvii, That precision and easy 
brevity which is only acquired by habitually conversing in 
the higher ranks of society, and which is the diametrical 
opposite of that protracted style of disquisition ‘Which 
squires call potter, and which men call pee ", 1897 Chicago 
Advance 10 June 7690/1 These are little things any way, a 
mere potter about externals, 

+ Potter-carrier. Vulgar or provincial var. of 
Potuecary : cf. PoT-CARRIER. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 1. 161 Master Lint, 
the potter-carrier. 


Potterer (prtero:). [f. Porren v. + -ER 1] 
One who potters; one who works at things in 
a feeble, unsystematic, or ineffectual way; one 


who potters about : see the verb. 

186a Burton Sk. //unter 105 A mere wayward potterer, 
picking up curiosities hy the way for his own private indivi- 
dual museum. 1 — Hist. Scot. |. xi. 404 That Robert- 
son did not throw himself into our early history, but left it 
to a body of dreary potterers, is the more to be regretted. 
1883, vores in Forés. Rev. 1 Nov, 664 He was not free 
from the imputation of being a potterer. 


Pottering (prterin), vb/. sd, [f. as prec. + 
-nG1.] The action of the verb Porter; feeble, 


unsystematic, or dcsultory working; sauntering 


about, ete.: see the verb. 

91530 [see Porrray. 1]. 1844 E. FitzGenann Le? (1889) 
I. 140 After my usual pottering about in the midland counties 
of England, ‘1860 Emerson Cond, Life iti. (1861) 71 Long 
marches are no hardship to him.. , But this pottering ina few 
square yards of garden is dispiriting and a 1884 
E. Vates Recotl. 5 Exper. Ul. 39 There were lovely walks 
and drives..potterings about with Fenn in his sketching 
expeditions, 1893 F..G. Durr Early Printed Bks, 195 Mere 
antiquarian pottering or aimless waste of time, 
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Po'ttering, 7//. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG °,) 

1. ‘That potters : see the verb. 

1826 Scorr Frnt. 13 June, A big .. trifle-headed, old 
pottering minister,..came to annoy me abont a claim [etc.} 
1842 Mirai in Vonconf 1}. 72 A plodding, pottering mind, 
far more expert in tinkering holes, than in forging and con- 
strocting new instruments. 1865 Muss Lraovon Only 
a Clod xl, When Fam a pottering old fellow of seventy, I 
shall have a great fortune aud a handsome wife. : 

2, Involving or characterized by poltering. a. 
Of work, etc.: Done in a feeble, unsystematic, 
or ineffectual way ; hence, trifling, slight, paltry. 

1740 J. Cuarke fduc. Mouth (ed. ‘a 28 What miserable 
pottering Work do the pour Boys make of it. 1837 Wint- 
tocx, etc. BA. Trades (1842) 383 Although a sinall potiering 
business might be commenced with a much less sum. 1861 
Soutes Lugineers 1. 52 Only a few pottering improvemcnts 
were lade, 

b. Of movement: 
unsteady, 

1821 Crane Vill, Minstr, 1. 193 With ling'ring, pott'ring 
pace,.."Thou, like an old man, bidd’st the world adieu. 187 
Miss Drovcutox Varcy 11. 76 The long pottering cet 
that Roger and I had taken one evening. 

Ilence Potteringly a/v. 

1893 G. Mexepity in Pad Madd May. IL 194 Under one 
aspect We appear potteringly European; under another, 
drunk of the East. 

+ Po'ttern, 2. Obs. rave. [f. PoTTer 56.1, app. 
after /eathern, ete.} Of or pertaining to potters: 
with quats. cf. Aotler’s lead, ore, Potten sb.) . 

166r Rover Unsuccessfuln. Experi i, Who. 1772 1. 323 
<An ore, which for its aptness to vitrify, and serve the potters 
to glaze their earthen vessels, the miners call pottern-ore. 
@1728 Woopwaro Vat. Hist. Fossils (1729) 1. 1. 138 A 
Spar. .that is shattery, and breaks in Squares, exactly like 
the finest Pottern-Lead-Ore. 

Pottery (peteri). [In rath ca. V. poterie 
(13th c, in Hatz-Darm.), f. fodier Porren sb. : cf. 
med.L, fotdrtus potter, potdria poticry. In later 
use sometimes referred dircctly to pot: ch. crockery. 

1086 Domesday Bk. ¥. 1856/1 (Bladon, Oxon.), Ebi oii. 
molini de .xiiii, solidis. et ‘cxxv. anguillis. et de ollaria 
[potaria interlined | .x. solidi.) 

1. A potter’s workshop or factory ; a pot-factory. 

1483 Caxton Dialogues 7/13 Pottes of erthe, Cannes of 
ertbe For to go the watre; Thise things shall ye fynde In 
the potterye [F. en de Geace 1780 Howarp Prisons 
Fxg. 156 A prison which had been a pottery. 1867 Sates 
Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 105 ‘lwo potters from Antwerp... 
started a pottery, though in a very humble way. 

b. In pf, the Potteries, a district in N. Stafford- 
shire, including Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
chief seat of the English pottery industry. 

1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechaure 485 he district called 
‘the Potteries’, is an extensive tract of country in the 
hundred of North Eyer and county of Stafford, com- 
prehending an area of about eight miles Jong, and six broad. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1009 A population of 60,000 operatives 
uiow derives a comfortable subsistence within a district.. 
which contains 1g0 kilns, and is significantly called the 
Potteries. ; 

2. The potter’s art, ceramics; the manufacture 
of earthen vessels. 

1727-41 Caspers Cyc?., Pottery, the art of making earthen 

ts and vessels; or, the manufacture of earthen ware, 1872 

Eats Tech. Hist. Comme. 135 The Arabs were perfect 
masters of the art of pottery. 1891 Nisset /usanity of 
Genius 236 Pottery, when he [Wedgwood] took it up, was 
a rude and barbarous manufacture; he raised it to the 
dignity of an art. 

3. The products of the potter's art collectively ; 
pottery-ware, earthenware, 

1785 J. Putts reat, land Navig. 21 Norwich goods, 
groceries, potteries, and other merchandise, 1825 J. Nicnow- 
son Oferat. Mechanic 484 The drab pottery is useful for 
articles which require strength to be united to ornament, as 
flower-pots, water-jugs, &c. 1851 D. Witson Prek, Ann. 
(1863) I. tt. vii. 48 Primitive sepntchral pottery. 1863 Lyete 
Antig. Man ii, 10, The pottery found associated with 
weapons of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful 
i= than any which belongs to the age of stone. 1888 
Miss Braonox Fatal Three uv, The shallow milk-pans 
were of Doulton pottery. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as pottery kiln, manitfactiure, 
market, trade, ware; pottery bark, see quot, 3 
pottery-bark tree, = pottery tree; pottery coal, 
Staffordshire coal ; so pottery coalfield ; pottery 
gauge, sce quot.; pottery mould, a ‘brick’ of 
soft stone mixed with pipeclay, used for whitening 
hearths, etc.; a hearthstone; pottery tissue, sce 
quot.; pottery tree, one of various trees of the 
genus Zicania, the bark of which is pottery bark. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 679/2 Several undetermined species of 
this genus [Licania] afford the *Pottery bark, the ashes of 
which are used by the natives of the Amazon for mixing 
with the clay employed in the mannfacture of pottery-ware, 
in order to enable the vessels to withstand the action of fire. 
a7. W. Suytu Coad § Coal-mining 58 *Pottery coals 
and ironstone measures..with 8 to 13 seams of coal of above 
two feet thick..and 10 to 12 measures of ironstone. 1851 
Ricuarpson Geol. (1855) 435 The Coal-fields of England and 
Wales...3. North Stallords hire sometimescalled the *Pottery 
coal-field. mat Knicur Dict, Mech, *fottery-gage, a 
shaper or templet for the inside of a vessel on the wheel. 
1839 Ure Dict, Arts 821 The apparatus then resembles 
certain “pottery kilns. 1862 H. Spencer /trst Prine. 1. 
xiv. § rr1 (1875) 318 Witness,.the absorption by Stafford. 
shire of the *pottery-manufacture. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1872) FI. 4:6 In the *pottery-market and the vegetahle- 
market alike, 1876 'Outwa’ Winter City iti, What pleasant 


Slow, loitering ; aimless, 
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lives these *pottery painters of the carly days miust have 
led. 1875 Kuicut Diet. déech., *Pottery-tissue, a kind of 
tissne-paper used to receive impressions of engravings for 
transference to déscuit. 1866 Treas. Bot, 679/2 s.v. Licania, 
The Indians call these trees Caraipe, but botanists have 
adopted that name for a genus of 7erustrdmiacee, owing 
to the *Pottery tree having at one time been supposed to 
belong to that order. 1847-78 Hatciwe., *Potlery-ware, 
earthenware. Jest, 1866 Pottery-ware [see Jottery-bark}. 

+ Po-ttical, a. humorous nonce-we. [f. Pot 561, 
after poetical.) Full of, or inspired by, liquor. 

1586 W. Wess Eng. /octrie (Arb) 37 Poets: whose 
potticall poeticall (F should say) heades, F would wyshe.. 
might. .be gorgiously garnished with fayre greene Barley, 
in token of their good affection to our Englishe Malt. 1589 
R. Marve £4, Pere. (1590) 9 An olde sooker, that caries such 
Potticall verses of the State of Flanders, in a linnen bag. 

Potting (petin), 44. 5.1 [f. Por) +-ixcl.] 

1. Drinking (of ale, beer, or the like’ ; tippling. 
arch, (chiefly with allusion to Shakspere's use’. 

1594 Lyty Voth. fomd. ia. ii, What Risio, how spedst 
thou after thy potting? 1604 SuaKks. Of/. 1. iti, 79, 1 
learn'd it in England; where indeed they are most potent 
in Potting. 1719 D'Urnrey Pitts V. 66 Potting and sotting 
«. Will make a good Soldier miscarry. 1864 I[LuvxG £¢ou 
School Days viii. 95 Dird's-eye's patrons would..sit in his 
cottage and smoke and drink beer, for they were * potent at 
potting’. . 

2. The making of pottery or earthenware. 

1743 ..V. Fersey Archiovs X11. 158 This is exceedingly 
good for potting or any sort of Cast ware. 1877 R. bixxs 
(ite) A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being 
the History of the Royal Porcelain Works from 1751 to 
1851, 1894 Ti extn. Gas. 7 May 3/1 Potting is one of the 
oldest industries in the world, , 

3. The preserving of butter, meat, fish, etc. in 
pots or other vessels. 

1615 Marknam Eng, Ffouscu. iW. vic (1668) 147 Touching 
the powdering up, or potting of Butter. 1755 Fagrincron 
in PA. Trans. XLUX. 211 The cure and potting cf charrs 
well, 1876 Rusxin Fors Clav. V1. 254 Catching and patting 
of salmon on the Columbia River. 1891 Aachlaml Star 
1 Oct. 4/2 Butter... Already the low price has cansed many 
farmers to commence potting down. 

b. Sugar Manuf. Sce Por vt 2b.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1203 Vhe act of transferring the 
crude concrete sugar from the erystallisers into these hogs- 
heads, is called potting. 1887 N. D. Davis Cavaliers + 
Ronndh, Barbados go From the lust copper the clarified 
liquor was run off into a cistern to ‘cool’, or becume milk- 
warm, when the operation of ‘potting * began. 

4. Planting in, or transplanting into, a pot. 

1845 élorist’s Frud. &3 The success of cultivation. .is 
invariably connected with a correct arrangement and pro- 
portion of the soil, &c., in potting. 

5. Crab-fotting, the catching of crabs in pots: 
cf, Por 56.1 5 b, cvab-fot (CRAB 56.1 11). 

1891 Pall Wall G.17 Aug. 3/1 We may meet a fisherman 
returning from crab potting. xg0a Cutcurenk Hyar in 
Windsor Mag. July (title) The Gentle Art of Crab-Potting. 

6. Shooting; taking of pot-shots: see Por v.t 5, 
collog. or slang, 

1884 St. Fames' Gaz. 5 Dec. 4/1 The potting of Arabs 
rightly struggling to be free continues merrily at Suakim. 
1902 Words Lyeaurtness 43 \t is commonly well on into the 
morning before the ' potting’ swells into the rattle and roll 
which tells that men are hard at it ‘with their coats off’, 

7. attrib. and Comd., as (in sense 2) potting 
industry, trade; (in sense 3) potting-dish; (in 
sense 4) potting-house, -shed; potiing-cask, in 
Sugar Manuf. (see Por v.1 2b); potting-pot, a 
pot such as is used for potting meat; potting- 
stick, a Nat stick used to press down the soil about 
the root of a plant in a pot. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1204 [Ibe syrup] is then transferred 
«into conical moulds..their capacity..is considerably less 
than that of the smallest *potting-casks. 1569 IVrdls & Janu, 
N.C, (Surtees) 1. 302 In the Hall..xix" peace of puder, 
fyue saucers, three Poisadesies xijt, 1825 CroMweELL 
Hist. Colchester 352 A Seed-shop, *Potting-house,&c._ 1901 
Scotsman 1 Apr. 7/2 The dangerous processes in use in the 
Rene industry. 1747 Mrs. Grasse Cookery (1767) 230 
When it is beat to a te, put it into your *potting-pot. 
1897 Garden 2 Jan. of Thee place the new compost about 
them, and make it firm by ramming with the *potting stick. 

Potting, vdé. 56.2: see Por 7.3 

+Pottingar (-241). Se. Obs. Forms: 5-6 
potingar, -e, pottingar, 6 potingair, pothin- 
gar; erron.7 pottinger, 8 potinger. [Corrupted 
from *fo/icar, Pornecar, Sc. form of Poruecany. 
Cf. the parallel PoTtincary, where the intermediate 
forms are better seen. In the later spelling con- 


founded with Portincer.] = next, 1. 

1474 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. 1. 24 Potingare [see 
Portincary 2b}. 1489 /ééd. 129 Item, to Stene potting:r.. 
vij dé. xvs. 1533 bid. VI.88 To Francis Aikman, potingair, 
for sindrie droggis.. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot, (Rolls) Il. 
196 He wes ane potingur richt fyne, And had grit prattik of 
all medicyne, 21567 Darntey ‘Quhair Luve is kendit 
Conforttes' 14 (Bann. MS.) For harines of body, handis and 
heid, The pottingaris will purge the panis. a 1585 Potwart 
Fiyting w. Alontgomerte 254 Passe to the pothingars 
againe; Some recipies does yet remaine. 1715 Pexxeecix 
Lruth's Trav.in Descr. Tuceddale, etc, 96 The Candle- 
makers came and Flait, The Potingers were very Crouse, 
1828 Scotr F. WW. Perth vii Pardon me’, suid he, ‘I am 
but a poor pottingar. Nevertheless, I have been bred in 
Paris, and learned my humanities and my cursts wedends'. 


+ Pottingary. Sc. 04s, Forms: a. 5 potl- 
gary, 6 potegaric. 8. 5 potyngary, 5-6 
pot(t)ingary, 6 pottingarie, -gry, potinchary. 


POTTLE. 


[Corrupted from folicary, earlier form of PotuE- 
cany, Uirough the intermediate fotegary, potizary : 
ch. prec., and urhtegale, nightingale.) 

1. — Apotnecary 1 (med.L. apothécdrinus). 

1ssz Apr. Haminton Cafeck. ‘Vabil (1884) rz Potegareis 
that sellis corruppit drogaris, /4fd. 1c0 Pottingareis quhilk 
takis siluer for euil & rottin stufe and droggaris. //d. 103. 

@. a. The art or practice of an apothecary; 
pharmacy. 

e148 Hixrvson Sum Pract. Med. 16 in Bannatyne 
Poents (Hunter, Cl.) 402 My prettik in pottingary ye row 
he al» pure. 1g00 Z.xch. Molls Svotl. X1. 376 nole, Oure 
.-gervitoure and potingare William Fowlare for his.. service 
sin his craft and science of pottingary, 1500-20 Dus vie 
Poems xxxili. 29 In pottingry he wrocht grit pyne, He 
murdreist mony in medecyne. « 1868 or ffelth of Body 77 
in Aannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 199 ‘Uhair is no raseth 
cutis of pottingary,. "Pill all ucidrent richest detray the. 

b. The drngs of an apothecary, medicines. 

1474 lee. Lif. Migh Treas. Sot. \. 23 Vo a Flemyng 
of Bruges for certune potigariis oft to the King. /ésd. 24 
Ttem gevin to Stephin potingare. . for certane materialis and 
potingaris deliverit be him to the King, v. li, rgor fit. 
TN. 34 Item, tu William Fowlar, for putinchary tane fra bin 
to the King. .xxiij li tijs. vid. 

Pottinger ! (pg'tindg21). Now dal Forms: 
a. 5 poleger, pottyger, 6 pottcger, pattecher, 
6 potager, 7 pottager. 8. 5-6 potinger, 6 
potenger, -ynger, pot. tanger, pottencher, 6-7 
-enger, 7 -inger. [orig. folager, a. I, foteger. t. 
fotage Porrace; altered to fod Henger, -tuger (ef. 
passager, passenger, harbinger, cle. ; thence thiough 
Potenser, PODDINGER, to foreger, PORRINGER, q. V.] 
A vessel of metal, eaithenware, or wood, for 
holding soup, broth, or other liquid or semi-liquid 
food ; a small basin, porringer. 

a. [2415 Hex. V Manéatein Drake Looracene (1736) App. 
17, 24 disces d'argent aunciens, nomes potageers ve diverses 
formes,] 1466-7 Adingden tee. (Camden) 135, j poteger’. 
e1g00 in Rigon Ch, elcts Surtees) 377, ilij pottygers.  1§32 
More Confit. Tindale Wk. 6137/1 One sponefal of goud 
workes should no more kil ye sonle, then a potager of _guud 
wurts shuld kil & destroi y@ bedi. 2565 in 7 res. Cum. 
a& West. trek. See. X. 31, iif pottegers & xij platts. 1695 
E.S. Britein’s Buss Bib, Wodden pottagers. 

B. 1494 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 321, iti) platet> 
iiij potmgers and iiij sawcers, igt2 det g flew, Vell, 0.7 
$7 Untrue.. Workmanship of Tin or Pewter..in.. Dishes, 
Saucers, Pottingers, Trenchers, Basons, Flaggons. 1§30 
Pauscr. 2537/1 Potanger, esceele, avrillon, 1563 Herils 
ior, N.C, (Surtees) I, 210, xij pattechers vj', xij saucers 
ijt vij', xviij old dublers inthe kitchin & v pottenchers. 1570 
Levins déeanip. 80/14 A Votanger, patella, a. 1594 Prat 
Fewellho. 1. 34 Ina Glasse or Stone Pottinger. 1657 
Tomtixson Renee's Disp. 483 A Pottenger is..a small, but 
patulous vessel. 1684 tr. Aonet’s Mere. Compit. 1. 126 
A Physician ordered five Pottingers of Bloud to be taken 
from hin. 1845 Brocketr V.C. Gloss, Pottinger, a coaise 
earthen-ware pot, with a handle; porringer. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pottinger, a small pewler ting or vessel, con- 
taining about three quarters of a pint; a porringer, 

+ Pottinger? (pptindgan. Cbs. exe. Mist, 
[Corrupted from PorsGer: as tothe form cl. prec.) 
A maker of pottage; a kind of cook. App. some- 
times confounded with Porrincanr, apothecary. 

[a rs57a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 263 Whither it was 
by ane Ftaliane posset, or by French fegges, or by the potage 
of thare potingar, (he was a Freich man,) thare departed 
fra this lyef the Erle of Cassilles, the Erle of Rothose. 
@1578 Linpesay {Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.1.S.) I. 337 
Cuning baxteris and also excellent cuikis and potigerts 
[eéspr, potiseris; MS. 1, potingareis} witht confectiounis and 
drogis flor thair desairtis.] 1814 Scott av. xxiv (quoting 
Pitscottie!, Excellent cooks, and pottingars. 1820 — Wonast, 
xvi, Lhe wafers, flams, and pastry-meat will scarce have 
had the just degree of fire which learned pottingers pre+ 
scribe as fittest for the body. 1866 /dustr. Lond. News 
22 Dec. 607,2 It shows that these herbs were used for 
seasoning by the pottingers of the period. 


Pottle! (ppt’'l). Forms: 4-5 potel, 4-7 -cll, 
5 -elle, 5-7 pottel(l, 6- pottle. [ME. /oée/, 
a. OF, poted (1308 in Godef.) a little pot, a measure, 
f, pot Por sb.) + -el, -LE 2,] 

, A measure of capacity for liquids (also for 
corn and other dry goods, rarely for butter), equal 
to two quarts or half a gallon: now abolished. 

a1300 Sat, People Kildare xvii. in BE. FP. (1862) 155 
Hail be je brewesters wip sur galuns Potel> and quarters 
ouer al be tounes, 1389 in Fug, Gilds (1870) 5g Ye Alder- 
man schal haue..ij galons of ale; & ye denea potel. 14.. 
Tretyce in W. of Henley’s Husd. 890) 54 Pe thirde parte 
offa potell off butter. 48s Cons Lt. Bk. (E.E. T.S.), The 
wardens shall make a stryke, halfe stryke, hope & halfe 
hope, gallon & potell & quarte, the mesurs to selyd & 
dae red to the sellers of oton-meele. 1486 Navel Acc. 
fen, VIL (1896) 16 A pottell oyle for the calkers vj. 571 
Dicces Pantor. ut. xii. $j, To lerne bowe many pottles or 
gallons is conteyned in that great vessell. 160a Prat 
Delightes for Ladies Recipe lii, Take a pottle of damsons. 
1608 Witter Mexapla Exod. 697 Containing each of them 
tenne pottels or thereabout, foure or fue gallons. 16a5 in 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 229 One potell of canary 
seck. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Fiying-dns. 99 Little hony at 
that time of the year is ordinarily to bee bad; a qu perhaps 
a pottle, and this is a liberal portion. 1796 Mrs. Grasse 
Cookery xxi. 326 Take a quarter of a pound of hartshorn and 

ut to it a pottle of water. 1869 Hazuirt Eng. Prov. 473 
Vho'd keep a cow, when he may have a pottle of milk for 
a penny? ae 

b. A pot or vessel containing a poltle, or of 
about this capacity. 
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POTTLE. 


1698 l'noressy in PAI. Trans. XX. 311, | have. lately 
prucur’d a Roman Pottle from Aldbrough, which is of the 
Red Clay. 17-. tc. Poents, ete. (Percy Soc) 180 We'll 
driuk it out of the pottle, my boys, Here's a health to the 
barley-now! 1809 W. Trvixc A’aichkerd, (1849) 341 Then 
the Yan Grolls, of Anthony’s Nose, who carried their liquor 
in fuir round little pottles. 1888 Sirvenson Black al rrow 
-4 By his elbow stood a pottle of spiced ale. f 

ec. eltip?, A pottle of wine or other liquor; 
hence, drink, liquor. 

a1700 in Novd, Badd, (1874) 11. 255 Yet, scrambling up, a 
Drunkard feels no pain, But cries ‘Sirrah, hoy ! rother pottle 
againe’, 1850 Syp. Dozens. Nomen vii, 1 do not learn... 
That you shall. .drink your pottle weaker at the wake. 

2. A small wicker or * chip’ baskel, esp, one of 
a conical form used for strawberries. 

177: Smotterr 2/uneph, Cé. 2 June Let. i, She sent us 
aw pottle of fine strawberrics. 1847 C. A. Jouns J ovest 
frees Gt Brit, 1, 341 The neat-looking, but very incon 
venient, basket for holding strawberries, culled a pottle, is 
inade of Beech. 1880 Disnaius fvdyon. 459 Ouse never seen 
a potue of strawberries now. 

3. Name of a children's game. 

1822 Soviney Letd. (1856) FN. 334, L have its litde inclina- 
tion to write verses as to play at pottle or whip 2 top. 

4. altrib. and Comh.. as poltle bottle, draught, 
pitcher; pottle-bellied a., pot-bellied ; pottle- 
bodied a., stout, corpulcnt ; pottle-crowned a. 
(of a hat), having a crown like a small pot; pottle- 
deep a., of the depth of a pottle. See also 
PoTTLe-Por. 

1977 flere Subsectie 337 (U.1).D.) *Pottle-bellicd. 1825 
Jussixes Dial W. Bug. or lottle-ded/ted, pathellied. 1842 
Vexsyson JEG Waterproof xvii, We saw A something. 
“pottdle-budied boy That knuckled at the taw. 1392-3 Lard 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 154, ilij paribus *potel hotels. 1459 
favent in Pastou Lett \. 488, }. payre of potell botellys of 
one surte. «1648 Dicky Céoseé Open. (1677) 30 Pour this 
clear liquor into pottle-bottles of glass. 1604 Suvks. O44. 
tt iii, 56 Rodorigo. Mo Desdemona hath to night Carrows'd 
Potations, *pottle-deepe. 1784 R. Back Barham Downs 1, 
124 The life of a Lord..comsists principally of his amours, 
his pottle deep potations, his politics, and his—hazards. 1639 
Mayne Créy Jhi2 Zou. itt, Pshall be glad ‘To give thanks 
for you, sir, in “pottle-draughts. argag SKentox 222. 
Kumiyag yo2 Another... brought a “puttel pycher, A tonne, 
sand a bottell. z 

lence Po'ttled a, placcd ina pottle ; 4 savour- 
ing of the pottle or wine-cup Cofs. 

1568 ‘I. Howett Ard. Amitie 23 As potted ies they 
prate aloft, so thende will prove but vaine. 1845 Fuizy 
Cook O4¢ Cries ti, (Old Cries’, ‘old cries’... From * Laut. 
boys’, potled in the sun, To the loud wish that cometh 
when The tune of midnight ‘waits’ is done. 


+ Pottle =. Ods. (See quot.) 

1689 R. Cox fist. fred. . Expl Index, Pottle of Land is 
twelve Acres. 

+ Pottle 5, erron. variant of Borrik sé.3 

1733 Mietoine foe Thumdu.ix, The unhappy sempstrens 
once, they say, Her needle in a pottle, lost, of hay. 1849 
dames Woodntaxt xvii, ‘And we are to yet tu find a needle 
in the pottle of hay’, replied his companion. 

Pottle-pot (pyUlpet). [f Porrie + Por sé.1) 
A two-quart pot or tankard. 

1413 in £.£, Wedds (1882) 22, V be-quethe tho [to] William 
my sone, a new bras pot..ana potel pot of peuwter, 18553 
‘TV. Wirsos XAed. 87 “‘Vhere came a man out uf the towne 
with a pinte of wine ina pottle pot to welcome the provost 
of that house [King’s College]. 1597 Suaxs. 2 J/en. £17 
th ii. 83. 1740 Bayxarp Jfealth (ed. 6) p. vill, Why shuuld 
Men dread a Cannon Bore Vet holdly ‘proach a Pottle-pot ? 
184: Jamus Brigand viii, Trath and my brains lic together 
at the bottom of the second pottle-pot, 

b. transf. A heavy drinker, a drunkard. 

1860 Sara in Corn’. Mag. 1. 580 Edward Ward. although 
a low-lived pottlepot at the best of times, makes some 
honest remarks concerning the barbarous treatment of the 
women in Bridewell. ; 

Potto (pete). [Alleged to be from a Guinea 
dialect (see quot. 1705); ef. Ashanti apos‘s}o. (See 
J. Platt in. W. & Q. Ioth ser. IV. 286.)] - : 

L.A West African lemur (/%rodicticus potte , 
commonly called a ‘sloth’. Also potto Lemur. 
b. Calabar fotto,a species of lemur (-lrclocebus 
calabarensts), iahabiting the district of Old Calabar, 

1708 tr. Bosman's Guinea 250 A Creature, by the Negroes 
called Potio [orig. een beest, ‘tgeen by de negers de naem 
van fotto draegt], but known to us by the Name of Sluggard. 
1868 Owen Veriedr. Anim. 111. 495 In the Potto the sub- 
maxillary ducts open in the vsual position, ypon the free 
margin of the sublingnal. igor Q. Aev. July 18 ‘That 
most typical West African creature, the potto lemur. 1g0a 
Westm, Gaz, 28 May 12/1 Toa weird-looking and nocturnal 
creature with the eyes of a cat and the body of a tailless 
monkey the name of ‘ Bosman’s Potto” has been given. 1906 
Sir H. Jounston Liveria685 The range of the common potto 
extends right across Africa from Sierra Leone to Uganda. 

2. The kinkajou. Also fotto hinkajou. 

1790 Bewice Quadrupeds (1824) 446 One of this species 
[Yellow Macanco] was shewn in Londen some years ago, 
and was said to have been bronght from Jamaica, where it 
fs called the Potto. 1834 M¢Murtrte Cavier's Anti. 
Aiugd. 1,84 This is, perhaps, the only proper place for the 
singular genus of the Kinkajous or Potto...From the 
warm parts of America, and from some of the great Antilles, 
where it is called Poffo, 1855 H. G. Danton Brit. Guiana 
IL. 456 The Potto-kinkajou, size of a pole-cat, a pretty 
looking animal, is occasionally seen. 


+Po'ttock. Ods. rare. [f. Pur sd.) + -ock.J 


A small pot. 
1694 A. pena Prva Prary (Surtees) 54 They boyl it in 
ivon pottoks till all the humidity be evaporated, 
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‘  Pottoek, corruption of Por-Hook. 


Pot-tree. 1. A tree grown in a pot. 

' sg0g Daily Chron. 11 Oct. 6/4 The pot trees of ..apples are 
weighed down with the splendid fruit. ; 

2. A name for the 5S. American tree Lecythis 
Ollaria, \rom the shape of its fruit; also called 
Vonkey-pot tree. 

Pottyger, varly variant of fotager, Porrixcen }, 

+ Po'tulent, a. sb.) Obs. [ad. L. poteedentus 
(foc-) drinkable, later also drunken, f. Adtus a 
drinking 5 ef. Pocutest.] 

1. Fit to be diunk ; potable, drinkable. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Potudent, any thing that may be 
drunk. 1657 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 161 Potulent decoc- 
tions. .nre neither safe nor gratefull. 1684 tr. Bone?t’s Merc. 

, Compit. v10179 Although they be troubled with thirst..yet 
they can bear no sort of potulent matter. 1775 Asit, J’ot- 
fen?..fitto drink. 

2. Given to drink ; drunken. 

1656 Biount Glossopr., Potulent,.. half diunk. 1708 
Brit, Apollo Now 33. 3/) And Leave this potent Profession, 
1730-6 Baicey (folio!, Posadent, pretty much indiink. Hence 
1755, i8 Jouxson, 1775 in .Asu, etc. 

. as sb. ~/, Drinkables. 
4706 Bavxano in Sir J. Floyer Zot y Cold Bathe we 315 

Their way of living in Esculents and Potulents, 

Se + Potule:ntal a, potable. drinkable. 

1620 Venxer Via Recta vit, 182 Voto such, Hynid and 
potulentall meats are not profitable. 

Po:t-valiant, a (st) [f Por sé. 2b + 
Vatiast.] Valiant or courageous through the 
influence of dink, 

1644 Varuam Déstra. ted State mi, You are pot-valiant, 
sir, itseems, 1778 Smocvere Z/awph. Ch 29 May, Like a 
wan Who bas drank himself pot-waliant. 1845 Uiste in 
Venconf. Vi 181 Ns pot-valiant as our friend Pistol. 

b. as sé. A pot-valiant person, 
1903 Sfei tater sa Jan 172 The sv called Trish Drigzde.. 
composed. .chicfly of Continentil poterabiants, 
licnce Pot-va‘lianee, Pot-va‘Hancy, Pot- 
vaantry = PoT-vaLouR; Pot-va‘liantly adz., 
with courage induecd by drunkemness. 
1844 W. H. Maxwent Sorts & Ade. Scott, xxsili, (1855 
264 Potvaliantly, the militiamen determined to take the 
road, 18455. Jupp Wervaret 111. (1881) 410 ‘The oll man is 
still mercurial ; but his put-valiantry is gone. 1876 G. Mert 
pun Beach. Carver Li.8 Wis bursts of pot-valiancy. are 
wwal to his friends. 1884 W. E. Nonrins Phirdéy Mall 
axxii, He had worked himself up into a condition of pot- 
salianes. 

Po:t-va‘lour. [fas pree. + Vanoer.] Valour 
or courage indueed by drink; ‘Dutch courage’. 

1627 Vitis Kesodres t. [1] Isxxiti, 77 To see how Pot- 
valour thunders ina ‘Tanerne, and appoints a Duell. a 1700 
Deven Orid'’s Art of Love 1. 664 Pot-valour only serves 
ty fright the fair, 1857 ‘Tkotore Zhree Clerks ix, Who 
remembered, with all the energy of pot valor, that he was 
not a mere clerk. 

So Pot-va‘loreus @. - PoT-VALIANT. 

1837 Caniyie er. Kez V..vit ii, Suppose champagne 
flowing ; with pot-valurous speech. 1872 C. Gisuon Jor the 

Aiug xv, Nodge was already pot-valorons. 

+ Pot-walfish, és. [?ad. Ger. potiwallfisch ; 
cf. obs. Du. pots-wal-visch ‘Cele’ (Kilian); see 
Por-rish, WHaLErIsn.] = Pot-risH. 

1694 cc. Sev. Late Vey. Introd. 23 The Trumpa Whale 
or Spouter, may perhaps be the Physeter, and the Sperma 
Ceti Whale the Pot-Walfish. 1730S. Date /Jarwich App. 

| 413 The Parmacitty-Whale or Pot-Wall-fish. 


Potwaller (petywo:lon). [6 Por 56.14 waller, 
agent-n. from WALL v., OF. weaddan to boil.] 

' dt. = Pot-botler, the boiler of a pot: the term 
applied in some English boroughs, before the 
Reform Act of 1832, to a man qualified for a par- 

| liamentary vote as a householder (i.e. tenant of a 
house or distinet part of one) as distinguished from 
one who was merely a member or inmate of a 
honseholder’s lamily; the test of which was his 
having a separate fire-place, on which his own pot 
was boiled or food cooked lor himself and Ane 
family, 


According to 18th ¢, statements, the test was at tintes 
abused by persons net householders, who in anticipation of 
zn election and of receiving money for their vote, boiled a 
pot in the presence of witnesses on an improvised fireplace 

| 3a the open air within the boropgh, and thus passed as pot- 
wallers. 

1701 Fruls. Eo. Cont, 28 May XIE. 583 Derough of 
Honyton; ..That the Right of Election was agreed to be 
in the pot-wallers, not receiving Alms. 1710 /éid. XVI. 
479/2 [Taunton] Atan Election, jo Years ago, the Potwallers 
| were refused, and none but Scot and Lot Men voted then. 
| £bid., Copies of Returns. .in the Years 1661, 79, 80, 88, and 

1jos, were prodnced; and it was proved..that several of 

the Persons, who signed those Returns, were Potwallers. 

1718 /bid, 30 Aug. Yhat the Right of Election of Bur- 

gesses to serve in Parliament for the Borough of Taunton, 

is in the Inhabitants within the same Borough, being Pot- 

wallers, and not receiving Alms or Charity, 1786 ct 26 

Geo. Ff, & 100 § x An inhabitant householder, house- 

keeper, and potwaller legally settled, 1826 J. Savace 

Manual Electors Taunton 17 Ww the Contest which took 

plice in 1774..it was agreed tbat a Potwaller is a person 

who furnishes his own diet, whether he be a Housekeeper 
or only a Lodger. /é4id. 18 To be a Potwaller, or Pot- 
boiler, or to boil a Pot, was only another mode of express- 
ing that Thomas Jolinson, or any other Voter, was a man 
so far independent of other persons as to be visibly able to 
| maintain himself and family by his own labour and industry. 


POT-WALLOPING. 


1835 Roscou Nep. Iunic. Corpor. Comm 3. 649 (Tree 
sony) Settlement in the parish, and residence as a pot- 
waller constitute a Burgess. 1860 Baceuot Unres. Parl. 
7 Inhabitants of the said town [Ilchester] paying scot and 
lot, which the town called pot-wallers. 1895 Besant HWest- 
minster ix, 256 ‘Vhe voting qualificatioo..was..the tenant 
who paid scot and lot, and the potwaller. . 

b. Of this term there have been various popular 
alterations, of which Pot-waLLorEeR (see nexl) 
has attained greater notoriety than the original 
official term; alsoa. pot-wabbler, pot-wobbler ; 
8. pot-wallader (? mispr. for -wad/ofer). 

a. 1789 S.Suaw Four IY. Eng. 337 SUE very singular 
« that the Members of Parliament for ‘aunton] should be 
chosen by electors of so strange a qualification as the 
following, viz. all pot-wabblers, or those who dress their own 
victuals, areentitled to vote. 1811 Lex, Balatronicuin, Pot 


waddlers, persons entitled to vote for members of parliament 
in certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots therein, 
These boroughs are called pot-wabbling boroughs. 1817 


Bextuam ftard Reform Vutrod. 109 Boroughs..in which 
the right has the extent marked by the word househulders, 
or by the word pot-wobblers. 

B. 1790 M. Dussroxrp 2f ist. Went. Tiverton v.18, Anno 
1603. The potwalladers elected two burgesses to represent 
the borungh of ‘Viverton, in the first parliament of King 
JamesI. ‘They were returned by the portreeve. 

So Pot-wa:lling, also g pot-wabbling, the 
boiling of a pol, the being a potwaller or house- 
holder: also a¢érfb, or as ad). 

1456 Cal. clue. Nee. Dublin (1889) 1. 291 A sertificat [of] 
continuall residence and abydyng and pot wallyng wythyn 
any of the cytteys or towyms = 1811 [sce b. a above). 

Potwalloper (petiwo'lapas). Forms: a. 8 
pot-walloner, -iner. £8. 5- pot(-)walloper, 
y -wallopper, -wolloper. [One of the popular 
alterations of PoTWALLER (after WaLLor z. to boil 
with agitation), which has in general use largely 
supplanted the original word. 

Tt is found first in De Fue’s Zone, cd. 1769, as an altera- 
tion of Jot-walloner, the form in the earlier edd. 1725-533 
whether as a misprint, or as an intended currection of an 
erroneous form, Goes not appear. Thence, prob., in Grose 
Dict. Vulgar Tongue, 1783. From these works app. this 
form became generally known, while other forms in local 
use disappeared] 

— PorwaL.er, 

a. 1928 De Vor Four Gt. Brit. Mn. 21 This Town [Vann- 
tun] chooses ‘Two Members of Parliament, and their way of 
chousing is by those whom they call Pot-Walloners [so edd. 
1742, 17533 ce. 1769 Pot-Wallopers}, that is to say, Every 
Jnhabitant, whether Housekeeper or Lodger, that dresses 
their own Victuals. 21749 Urtox WS. Addit. to Junius 
ialliw., Vanodumi in xgre Somersetensi vocantor Pot- 
walliners. 1778 Hog. Gasetleer (ed. 2) s.v. Taunton, “Vhe 
election of members of parliament here is very singular; 
every potwalloner, &e. that dresses his own victuals, is 
intitled to vote. 179% W. Coniixson 2Zist. Somerset VIL 
2-6 Taunton, lias returned members to parliansent from the 
year a2g4. 23 Edw. d. | The right of choosing these members 
is vested in the parishioners veiling their own pot (hence 
called Pot-Walloners) residing within the limits of the 
borough, not being stated panpers. 

B. 1769 [sce quot. 1725 ino}. 1785 Grose Dict. Vidy. T., 
Pot-wallopers, persons entitled to vote in certain boroughs, 
by having boiled a pot there. 1791 Luckompe Beauties 
Eng. 1, 58 Every pot-walloper, that is, he who dresses his 
uwn victuals, is entitled to vote for members of parliament. 
1831 Blackw, Mag. XXX. 33 The pot-wallopers of West- 
minster, Southwark, and Preston, are to vote alongside of 
the £10 householders of the ‘Tower Hamlets, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 1850 CartvLe Laffer. Pamph. vi. 
(1872) 206 What ay will there be in..ten thousand 
brawling potwallopers? 1884 A/auch. Exant. 3 Dec 4/7 
We shall become a nation of potwallopers, with the addi- 
tion that every lodger is supposed to wallop his own kettle 
as well as householders, 

b. applied as a term of reproach. | 

1820 Sporting Mag. V1. 80 Do you take me for..a pot- 
walloper—an ass—a fool? 1905 Westin. Gas. 6 Feb. 1/3 
The term potwalloper was indignantly resented a> a most 
impruper and scandalous one, which should be withdrawn. 

2. (See quots.) : 

1860 Bartiniy Dict elwer, Pot-Walloger, a scullion 
1890 Cent. Dict., Potwalleper..(2) A cook aboard ship; 
upot-wrestler, (Slang.)  (e) Ascnllion, Bartlett. 1902 
FarMER Slang, Pot-walloper..2. (common). A scnillion ; 
a kitchen-matd; and (nantical) a cook, esp. on board a 
whaler: also pot-wrestler, 4 : 

*|3. Lrroneously applicd to something very big 
or clumsy. (Cf. Pot-wALLorine @. 2.) 

1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/1 Others were father’s boots 
—yon know tbe sort of thing—regular potwallopers—tens 
—in which the tiny foot is almost lost. 

Pot-wa:lloping, sd. nonce-wd. [f. Por s6.1+ 
walloping: sce WaLLor v.] The boiling ofa pot; in 
quot. the sound produced by the boiler of an engine. 

1849 De Quincey Eng. Maid Coach § 1 Wks. 1862 1V. 
303 The trumpet that once annonnced from afar the laurelled 
mail..bas now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings of 
the boiler. F 

Pot-wa‘lloping, «. [f. as prec.] P 

1. Boiling a pot: applied to a voler who boiled 
his pot, or a borongh in which the voters were 


potwallopers (see PoTWALLER). 

1791-3 Spérit Pub. Fruds. (1799) 1. 95 Has he any close 
and pot-wallopping boronghs, where no property is the 
qualification? 1824 Aést. Gaming 28 A special bargain... 
that his bill for garden stnff..should be paid off as the price 
of his pot-walluping vote, 1840 Auison //és¢. Evope (1849- 
so) 1X. Ixiv. § 55. 609 ‘ England’s pride and Westminster's 
glory ’,as he [Sir F. Burdett] was termed by his potwalloping 
Constituents in that borough. 1893 Vizeretty Glances 


POT-WARE. 


Back 1. i. 7 Munt managed to get elected .. for the pot. 
walloping borough of Preston. ; . 

"2. erron, for walloping = making vigorous but 
unwieldy movements. (Cf. WaLLor 2.) 

1899 Crocnytt AVt Neauedy 161 Royal lumbered through 
the shallows like a great pot-walloping elephant 

Pot-ware to Pot-wrestler: see Por 54.1 14. 

tPo'tycaryar. Ods. rare". Extended form of 
potycary, Poturcany ; ch medictuer, practitioner, 
barrister, etc.? see -ER!, (CE Porren-carrier.) 

¢1533 in Ellis Orfy. Leté. Ser. ut. H. 269, 1 was both 
a groser and a potycaryar. 

Potynger, obs. form of PoTTincEn. 

Pou, Se. and north. dial. form of PUL. 

tPowant. Obs. rare", [app. ae VL pect 
fft.a, stinking.} A foul smell, stink, stench. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 29 It is one thing to 
smell of any corruption, aud au other to be infected with a 
pouant, or stinke of the sume. 

Pouar, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Power. 

Pouce (paus, p#s). [a. FF. fomsse dial, ant 
commerce.) dust, In rgth c. foudee, a deriv. of b. 
filets, or a by-form *puleus, whence also Pr. 
fols dust, F. poussidre.] 

1, Flax-dust : so called by workers in tlax-mills. 
Hence Pon‘cey, pou'ey a., affected with disease of 
the throat or lungs caused by pouce. 

1880 elutrint §& Down Gloss. Moucc, the fuating dust in 
rooms where flax is being dressed. Houcy, asthmatic, from 
the effects of inhaling *pouce’, 1884 Ouérer Mar. 299/2 
Hacklers’ disease. .is produced by a kind of ‘ pouce’, which 
being inhaled causes severe tickling in the throat. 1889 
Brit. Ved. Fraud. 30 Mar. 703/2 The name under whieh the 
dust is known amang them is ‘pouce*, and those suffering 
from its effects are said to be ‘poucey'. 

2, dial. yi also pous(e, poweo, pows(e, 
peawse). ust, dirt, rubbish, refuse, in various 
applications. Also as adj. Rubbishy, good-for- 
nothing. See Zug. Dial. Dict, 

Pouce, obs. form of Putse sé,t 

tPou-cer, pouser. Obs. rare. (ME. (2) or 
AV. pousere, pousir = VK. pfoucicr thumb-stall, 
f. Powe thumb +-der, -IER. Misread (with # for 
wt) by modern editors as pouser.e, foustr, and 
entered in some dicts. as Aovencer.] In the mediaeval 
church in England, A small cap or thimble of gold 
or silver worn by a bishop on his right thumb after 
dipping it in consecrated oil; a bishop’s thaumb-stall. 

See Rock Ch. of Fathers (1849) V1. vi. 167, and Latin 
documents there quoted. Perhaps never used in English, 
exc. by Rock and in mod. Diets. 

Pouch (pautf), sé. Also 4-6 pouche, powche, 
5 poche, 5-8 poweh, 6-7 (8 Sv.) pouteh, 7 
pooch, 8- Sc. pooteh. [ME. pouche, a. ONF. 
fouche (13th c. in Littré: cf mod. Norm. dial. 
pouchet, in Perche pouchon (Godef.)’, peeve) form 
of OF. foche bag, pouch: see PoxE 56.1] 

1. A bag, sack, or receptacle of small or moderate 
size, used for various purposes, esp. for carrying 
small arlicles; a pocket as a distinct receptacle 
worn outside the dress. 

£1386 Cnaucer Xeeve's 7.11 A ioly poppere baar he in 
his pouche. ¢1420 Palled. on Hush, 1v, 408 The graynes 
ripe,.. Putte in a poche [L, fiscedde] of palme, andl with the 
wrynge Let presse hem. ¢1440 Prop, Paro. 411/1 Powche, 
marsupium, ¢1496 Serme. Epise. Pucr. (W. de W.) biij, 
Ther is no yanyte in no partye of the worlde but we ben 
tedy to bye it... Euyll fasshened garmentes & deuyllysshe 
shoon and slyppers of frensmen, powches and paynted 
gyrdels of spaynardes, 1573-80 Barer 42. P606.A Pouch: 
a great hag, or satchell. 1653 ButLer //ud.1. i 224 By 
bis Side a Pouch he wore Replete with strange Hermetick 
Powder. 1733 Neau éfist. Purit. 11, 234 Seven pictures of 
God the Father in form of a little old man in a blue and red 
coat with a pouch by his side, 1861 Ang, Wour Dom. 
Afag. WL. 119/1 The little Pouches. «still continue to be 
worn, suspended from the waistband by a chain and hook, 
and sometimes by a cord. é ‘ 

b. spec. Asmall bag in which money is carried ; 
a purse. Now chiefly arch. or Literary, 

€ 1384 Cuaucer ff, Fame i. 259 Of whiche [gold] to litel 
al in my pouche is. 1483 Cath. -1 ugt. 289/1 A Powche, 
wf A purse, 1515 BARCLAV fegoyes iil. (1570) Ciij/2 These 
. dare I not playnly touche, For all these crosses and siluer 
in my pouche. 1598 Suaks, Merry W741 iii. 96 ‘Tester ile 
haue in pouch when thou shalt lacke. 1678 Burr Af. 
Ut. ii. 1134-Could Catechise a Money-Box, And prove all 
Powches Orthodox. 1824 W. Irving 7. 7'rav. TL. 240 
Nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a poor devil 
without penny in pouch, 1832 Ht. Marisxeau £lla a 
Gar. i. 14 Out comes the pouch, as sure as I show myself 
to ale the rent. 1872 R. Exurs Catud/us xiii. 8 Know 
he boasts but a pouch of empty cohwebs, 

c. A pocket in a garment. Chiefly Sv. 
€x610 Sir J. Metvin Afen, (1735)9 He bad always a New 
Testament in English in his Pouch, 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 87 For fear of spoiling their Caps..in the Rain, 
they will put ‘em in their Pouches, and go Bare-Headed. 
1820 Combe Consol. 1. (Chandos ed.) 153 From his pouch 
his sketch-book drew. 1889 Barrie Wradow tn Thrums 
xix, 180 She saw ‘im twa or three times put his hand in his 
Pouch. 1901 Scofs#tan 12 Mar. 5/4 Standing about. .‘ wi’ 
haething in his pouches but his hauns', ; 

d, A leathern bag or case used by soldiers for 
carryiag ammunilion. Mence évansf a wooden 
cartridge-box. 

“1627 Cart. Soutn Seantan's Gras, vii. 37 Vou’ must be 


Oy; 


carefull to cleare the decks with .. fire-puts, puutches of 
wder. 1 Soicrsy WMarince's Meg tethers Vheir andar 

jers fill’d with Powder, aud Shot in their Pooches. 1719 
De Fou Crasee 3 He brovueht a yreat Leather Pool 
which held about a Pound and half of Powder... aud 
anather with Shot. 1810 Witriscios in Gurw. Desf. V1. 
217 A letter. .compliining of certain pouches kutely sent out 
from England for the use of the Portuguese troops. 1853 
Srocecncer iA Aaucyed., Pouch, a case of strony, leather, 
lined with tin divisions, fur the purpose of carrying a sul 
dier’s ammunition. : 

e. A mail-bag \also wadl-fouch: see MAIL 94,5 
4b), esp. a smaller bag enclosed in another; alse, 
a letter-carrier’s bay. 

1889 Centary Mes. NXANMVILTE Goo’: Meo 3 u'cluck 
AM the European nil closed, and the pouches pat on 
bowed the léer carried the usual copies for the foreiin 
cireultion. ; ays. 

2. Naw, One of a number of divisions made 
by small bulkheads or partitions ina ship's hold, 
for slowing corn or other loose cargo. 

1627 Cari. Sari Seremean's Gram. vie 33 The Lallest 
will sometinnes shoot, that is run fron one side to another. 
and so will Corny and Sali if you make net Pouches or 
Dulk-heads. 1704 J. Harris Lew. Feed. be Sere. dies, 50 
the Seamen call saall Balkheads made in the Ebold) of a 
Ship, ty stow Corn, Goods, or the like, that it do not shout 
from one side to the other. ; 

3. Applied to a natural receptacle resembling 
a bag or pocket. a. Anat, Zool., Lath. A cavity 
it an animal body, like a bag (usually sinall, and 
either permancnt or temporary); a sac, cyst, 
Spec. Fa) the stomach of a fish: = PoKE 54.1 6 

ofs.); 6 the distensible gular sac beneath the 
NT WING eat an 
bill in certain birds, as the pelican and cormorant; 
(¢) a dilatation of the cheeks in certain mammals, 
a cheek-pouch; (/) the receptacle in which mar- 
supial manuals earry their undeveloped young ; 
the marsupinm. 

e14go Fave Cookery-fks, 101 Vike boyled... Slyt. the 
pouuche, And bape the fey or the lyuer, and kutte awey the 
gall, 1r62z R. Hawkins Vey. §. Sea 1847) 08 [Uhe shark] 
ts the most ravenous fish knowne in the sta. Un the puch 
of them hath beene found batts, cappes, shooes. shirts, les 
and armes of men. 1739 5. Suage Suey. xaxvi, co5 ‘Vhe 
Spot of the Vessel..where the Discase begins, geterally 
recedes in such a manner from the Surface of the Artery Ly 
the force of the Blood. .pushing it outwards. as to furm i 
large Pouch or Pie 1774 Gotpsm, Vat. fist. 1776) V. 
197 This is a pouch, the entrance of which lies immediately 
under the tongue, and capable of holding near seven quarts 
of water. 1797 M. Baten: Mord, clnat, (1807) 302 These 
pouches are often large enough to admit the end uf Ute Hnger, 
and contain occasionally small calculi, 1802 Bixcuny lace, 
Hiog. hee F. 67 uote, Vhe face of this Ape is shaped 
somewhat like that of a Dog. The checks are furnished with 
pouches. 1834 McMuririe Catier's Anta. Niugd. 209 
Tsopoda, ‘The females carry their ova under the second and 
third segments of the body, in a pouch formed of approxi- 
muted scales. 1856 Huxiev in QO. Frad, Micrascop. Se AV. 
192 The ovum passes..into the ovicell there as in a mar. 
supial pouch, to undergo its further development, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson slain Life 435 The respiratory 
system consists of gill-pouches or sacs, seven on each side 
in the Lianpreys. ; ‘ 

b. Sot. A bay-like cavity, sac, or cyst, in 
a plan; séce. a sced-vessel resembling a bag or 
purse, a short or rounded pod, a silicle. 

1377 B. Goocr MHereshach’s dfush. we (1586) 191, Te 
creepeth low by the ground,..with a scede inclosed in litle 
powches, like a shepheardes purse. 1776 Witnenine Zrit. 
Plants (1796) IIL 48 satis. Pouch, deciduous. 1861 
Miss Pratr Flower. PL 4. 9 The silicle or pouch is a 
shorter, broader pod [than the silique}. 1862 Dakwrs 
Fertil. Orchids it. 69 As soon as the disc is drawn out of 
the pouch the movement of depression commences. 

+4. Name of some game. Oés. 

1600 Nasne Suinneers Last Will 2048 Thou and I will 
play at poutch, to morrow morning for a breakfast. A 

5. [f Poven 2 4.) A present of money, a‘ tip’. 
slang or collog. 

1880 Disraru Avdya. WN iii, 25 Vour grandfather.. 

poe me at Harrow, and it was the largest pouch 1 ever 
ad. 

6. adrib, and Comé., as pouch-belt, -lid ; formed 
into or having a pouch-like or baggy shape, as posch 
shirl, waist, etc.; pouch-like, -shaped adjs. ; pouch- 
bone, 2 marsupial bone (in marsupials and mono- 
tremes) ; pouch-gill, (a) the pouch-like gill of the 
AMarsipobranchit or Cyclosiome; (6) a fish having 
pouch-like gills, as a lamprey; pouch-gilled a., 
having pouch-like gills, marsipobranchiate; pouch- 
hook (U.S.), a hook on which a mail-hag is hung ; 
pouch-mouse, a rodent having cheek-pouches, 
a PoCKET-mouse; pouch-toad, a toad of the genus 
Volotrema, in which’ the eggs are hatched in 
a pouch or hole in the back of the mother. Sec 
also Poucn-MAKER, etc. 
ira Sporting Mag. XXXUX. 167 Cavalry uniform, 2 
ouch belt, and a sabre-tache. 1gq1 R. Copano Guydon's 
west. Chirurg, Liij, As ye wolde fasten a nedle with 
threde on your bosome or “pouche lid. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. 
Anat, 1. 572/2 Two prolongations. .of a *pouch-like form. 
1895 S. S. Buckman in Pop, Sci. Afouthly Jan. 374 The 
pouchlike cheeks of a baby. 1861 J. R. GREENE Jan. 
Anim, Kiugd. uw. Calent.117 *Pouch-shaped processes, 
1898 St. Fames' Gaz. 12 Jan. 12/1 The *pouch shirt is the 
last-new make, 1897 Daily News 6 July 8/4 ‘The modified 
edition of the *pouch waist as adopted by most of the 
Englishwomen who venture on that style. 


*, 


* 


POUCH LESS. 


Pouch puns ce. [l Poven 52.5 ch Poach el] 

1. fraus. ‘Vo put imo or enclose in a pouch; 
usually, to put into onc’s pocket, Lo pocket; alsu 
Ag or i extended setisc, lo take possession of, to 
Paes 

1566 RK. Lowakvnn Damon vy Aithies (1571) Civ, Ch a 
Loose} poucht them sp all ready, they are sure in hold. 
1686 FY. preace tn Uaridas’ flo. Medicés ve We hod already 
pouched the half ring. 1774 Frect soon Avcedion Pocus 
(1845) 42 They pouch the gowd, nor fash the crown For 
weights and scales tu weigh them. 1832 M1. Makvinear 
fille of Gar, itt, 53 We twisted their necks. .cauid pouched 
thent in his plaid: 18g0 Mis. b. Vrottore indew Warricd 
fi, A pretty sum you must bare ponched list night. 1890 
Noh dimer. 23 Jam 33/3 They [letters] baxe ucat to be 
‘pouched "2. The packages of letters ure thrown dexterously 
into the proper compartinents 

b. fs. Vo ‘pucket’, put up with, 

1819 Sco1t /caahoe sxsiii. Twill punch up ne such affient 
before ny parishioners. 

2. ‘Yo take into the stomach, tu swallow: said of 
lishes ef prec. 3a a ), and of certain birds; also. 
to take into a pouch in the mouth or gullet. 

1653 Warton clagées sii 134 The Pike. .will have line 
enuugh to su to bis hold and poweb the bidt. 199g Winn 
tn Pht Crens. LXV. 207 awills when .. shot. discover 
alitth: lump of inscets in their mouths, which they pouch 
and hold under their tongue. 1987 Var clacding (ed. 205 
First allowing the lish, bya litte slackening the line a smal 
Hine to poucis the Indt. 1893 G. C. Din Mond. y Mere 
xsiii, cor He refused to pouch it. 

t3. Po swell out or protmmde the lips) into 
a pcuch-like forin; to purse the lips ; to pout. sare. 

1647 HR. Siaryiaan Faced siv. 2660 If this make thee 
frown, Sad pouch dry lips ont. (Ch 1680 in pow Atny vbl 
sb. below.] 1754 Rickson Greatéson vite) Vo 3 He 
pouched hi- mouth, and reared his.sclf up and swelled s but 
answered ine not. 

4, [f pree. tb orc.) Fo supply the purse on 
pocket of; to give a present of money to; to 
‘tip’ (With the person or the money as obj., 
or with double obj. séaaty or collog. 

Bro in Dowden Shel (ocd) be ii 533 [To him fed. 
Calan) Shelley wrote. Apail claSro) requesting him), .tu 
pourh those senal villains, the reviewers.  184z W. Cory 
Letty Fires. (1867) 5, Vsball nut have to pouch Teavtrey 
croimy Futur. 1845 J. T. Swi BA. for Kavgy Pay to 
Charles ‘Townley, Eoy.. poached me halfia guineas tu pin. 
chase paper and chalk. 1864 Ha vwsa eo Schood Days 
i. 4 ¢ Did your governor " pouch © yon?" asked Murefoy 
they were guing towards the Station. 1880 [sce Poti sé 

5. Lressmaking. Vo make or arrauge .a part ol 
dress) so as ta hang Jousely in a pouch-like form. 
b. fade. said of the dress. 

1897 Daily Mews 6 July 8/4 Vhe muslin is lightly pouched 
over the belt. rgez Daddy Fed. 2 Mug. 3/3 ‘Vhe bedice is 
cub. tightly ditting at dhe back and sides and below the 
waist, yet pouching over in the front. ; ; 

6. ftr. To form a pouch or pouch-like cavity. 
(See 5 b, and fouching vbh. sb.) 

Ilence (chicily in sense 6) Pou'ching 7é/. s/f, 
(also quasi-cones. and /f/. a. 

1680 Besxvan Badman Who. (ed. Virtue) 450 He would 
stand gloating, and hanging down his head in a sullen, 
ponching manner. 1698 ‘Tyson in /Mid. rans. XX. 130 
The pouching or bagging out at loth Eatreams. 1847-9 
Lodd's Cyel. Anat. WV. 9791/1 Dilations or pouchings can 
nowhere be seen. 1849-52 /S7d. V. 847/1 The great omentum 
isa pouching out of the mesorgastrium, 1899 [estan Gas. 
16 Fel. 3/2 The balloon slecve and the pouching bodice 
were all too kind to the careless. 

Pouched (pautft, 2. [f. Povcon+-Ep.] 

1. Furnished with or having a pouch or pouches. 
a. Zool, (a, Itaving a gular pouch, as certain 
birds; 6 having clicek-pouches, as certain ro- 
dents, elc.; (¢) having a pouch in which tht 
undeveloped young are carried, marsupial. b. 
einai, and /’ath. Waving or forming pouches, 
cavities, or dilatations. ¢. Dressmaking, (See 
Poucn z. 5.) 

1834 Cuvier's Anin. Niugd. 1. 337 Vhe Pouched Storks.. 
which have an appendage onder the middle of the throxt, 
tesembling a thick sausage. 1849 Sd. Nat. dist, Mam- 
matia YW. 96 The Camas pouched rit is common in N. 
America, on the banks of the Columbia river, 1863 Lyent. 
-lntig, Man xx. 401 Peopled exclusively with ponched 
quadrupeds. 1889 Lumnottz Cazattads (1890) 252 A pouched 
mouse.. which is tolerably abundant in fife Hlerbect river 
valley, 1897 Hl'vstu:. Gas. 8 July 3/2 Make asimple pouched 
bodice of mauve and white foulard. 1899 é/éntt's Syst. 
Afed. VIM. 825 ‘The vessels are generally thin-walled, 
poucbed and varicose. ; 

2. [f. Povc v1.) Put or enclosed in a pouch. 

1gos HWesti. Gas. 12 Dec. 3/1 Home-sick Kaffirs, .trail 
along in Indian file with the pouched wages which are to 
huy wives and cattle. : ‘ 

3. Coméb., as pouched-lipped adj. (cf. Poucu v. 3). 

1821 Crare Vill. instr. 1.132 Where the pouch’d-lipp'd 
cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat was torn. 

cf. 


t+ Pou'cher, 06s. [f. Pouch sé.+-En}: 
hatler, etc.) = PoucH-MAKER, 


igor Pol. Poets (Rolls) [1. 109 So carpenters ne sowters, 
card-makers ne powchers,,.this sacrament mowe treten. 


Pouchful (pawtffal). [f. Povcn sd. + -FuL.] 
As much as a pouch will hold. 
1725 Ramsay Gentile Sheph. mu. iv, He buys some books.. 


And carries ay a pouchfu' to the hill, 


Pouw'chless, a. rare. [f. Poven sb, + -LESS.] 
Not having a pouch; in quot., not marsupial. 


POUCH-MAKER. 


1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 687 To be improved off the 
face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouchiless 
mammals, 

+Powch-maker., 0O¢. ([f. Pouch 54. + 
Maker.] A maker of ponehes or bags. 

1362 in Ca?, Let. Bh, G. Lond. 151 William de Thyndone, 
pouchemakere. 1415 in Yark JZyst. Introd. 22 Pouche- 
mukers, Botellers, Capmakers, 1533 More <1 fod. xav. Who. 
890/1 In London here Bay felde the monke, and ‘Feurberye 
the powchetuker, and Baynam. 

+ Pou'ch-mouth, «. and 5. Ods. [f. Poven 
56.4 Mourit sé.; cf. Pouct v. 3.) a. adj. Waving 
a mouth like a pouch, i.e. with thick or protrud- 
ing lips; in quot, 1575 sald of a word (ch jaw- 
breaking). b. sh. A person, or a mouth, with 
protrnding lips. So Powch-mouthed a. = a. 

1565 Qaréns (1860) 37 Thou pouchmouth knaue! ‘hou 
shalt strypes hance. ¢1§70 Prestux Cevéyses in Haz). 
Dodsley WV. 179 Now. goodman pouchmouth, Fans a slave 
with you! 261570 in Nichols /opoyrapher HH. yoo A statue 
of a pouchemouthed squier, 1575 G. Marver Aetler-th. 
(Camden) 93 When ? first heard that same terrible powche: 
mouthe and..owtelandish wurde. 1611 Corer, Aferre, a 
powch-moath 5 a mounth garded with great, out-standing, or 
slowching lips. 1863 Kirk Chas. Sel? 1. tye From his 
Polish mother, Cimburga the ‘ pouch-mouthed *, he bad 
inherited the lurge protruding under-jaw which, transmitted 
to his descendants, is still designated as ‘the .ustrian lip '. 

+ Powch-penny. Os. rave. [f. Poucn 2. 
+ Venxy si} One who pockets every penny; 
an avaricious person. 

1629 Gace Moly Madn. 321 Is it you (and be nanght) old 
Pouch-penuy ? 

+Ponch-ring. Ol. [f£ Povcw sd, + Kine 
sé.) A ring for closing a pouch or purse. 

1so7 Wi of Unte (somerset Ho), Vaum par de 
powcherynges de Argento, 1584 RoW. uve Ladies Load. 
1. Div, Haue you any.. Powch-ringes or Buskins, lo cope 
for new broome? a1700 Songs Loud. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 
153 Broomes for old slices, pouch-rings, bootes and busk- 
ings ! Will yee buy any new broome ? 

Pouchy (powtfi;, a [f. Pouce 5d. + -y.] 
Having pouches ; of the nature of a pouch; baggy. 
_ 1828 J. Winson in Slade. Vag. XXIV. 679 The mutter: 
ings. have died away like so much croaking in the pouchy 
throats uf drought-dried frogs. 1884 Bursoucus Pepacton 
217 Such a flaccid .. pouchy carcass, | have never before seen. 

+ Pouck, obs. form of Poke sé.4 2. 

1763 Lixoo in @Ai2 Fras. LITT. 238 A weed called 
Pouck, represented to me us of a polonous quality [in S. 
Carolina]. 

Pouclesnedele: see PUCKLE, PUCK-NEEDLE. 

Poucy: sce Pouce 1. 

Poud, variant of Poop, Russian weight. 

Poudagre, variant of Popacre Oés., gout. 

Pouder, -ir, -re, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Pownern. 

Poudesoy, obs. f. PapuAsoy: see also PotLt- 
pE-sule. Poudre marchant: see PowDER sé. 


|| Poudrette (pudret). [Ir. dim. of poudre 
Powberr; see -ETTE.] A manure made from nighit- 
soil dried and nixed with charcoal, gypsum, ete. 

1840 J. Buen Harimer's Contp, 72 Poudrette is the contents 
of privies, dried, and rendered. .inodorons and inoffensive, 
by chemical processes. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hiygiene 
ted. 3) 113 When the poudrette is decomposing .. serious 
consequences may certainly result. 

+ Poudrey‘e. Ods. vave. Also poudré. [A 
derivative of poudre, PowDER: cf. OF. foudroy dust.] 

13.. A. Adis. 2180 (Bodl. MS.) Ne pe sonne ne had ben 
yseye For pe dust & be poudreye | /Meder, poudré). 

Pouer(e, obs. forms of Poor, PowEn. 

Pouerd, -ert(e, etc., obs. forms of Poverty. 

| Pouf (pf). Also pouff(e. [F. fous; ef. 
Perr sé.) 

l. a. A kind of elaborate female head-dress 
fashionable late in the 18th century. b. A high 


roll or pad of hair worn by women. Also aéfrid. 

3817 Mar. Eocewortu Harrington xiii, [Describing the 
mode of hair-dressing ¢ 1780] At tlie lop of the niount of hair 
and horsehair. ., there was sometimes a fly-cap, ora wing-cap, 
ora fonf 1893 Georcians Hitt Ast. Ene. Dress 11, 231 
In +825 the hair was arranged in high poufs drawn to the 
left side. 1902 Vesti. Gas. 2 Jan. 3/2 It is still the wreath 
of little green leaves that is most popular for wearing in the 
hair. These are worn now just cresting the pouf of the 
hair. 1905 /éid. 9 Mar. 8/2 It must mean the elevation hy 
pouf and curl and twist and twirl of the coiffure. 

_2. Dressmaking, A part of a dress gathered up 
in a projection or hunch. 

1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 5 The enormous pouffs from the 
waist behind .. will be abandoned with but little regret. 
1874 Echo 30 Dec., At the back the pouff is replaced by the 
skirt being closely drawn together a little distance below 
the waist. 1884 Bazaar 19 Dec, 658/1 The space being 
filled up by an airy little pouf of tulle. 

3. A very soft stuffed ottoman or couch. 

1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 211/3 A very usual seat ina 
drawing-room now is a Moorish or oriental fouf 1894 
Witkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree 1. 130 Seating himself 
on a low pouffe at her feet. 

Hence Poufed (pit) a., decorated with a pouf; 
dressed, as hair, in the form of a pouf, 

1905 Daily Chron, 17 Apr. 8/4 This collar extends just 
over the poufed sleeves and the fulness of the sqnare-cut 
corsage. 1906 P. 7. O. 1. 44/1 There is something to be 
said, also, against hair too much " poufed ' out, hats poised 
al too acute an angle. 

Pouff, pouffe, obs. forms of Purr sé. and v. 
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+ Pouffe. Os. rare—'. % A inattress 3 a bag, or 
bunch. 

1583 Foxg ot. y 02. 1268/1 Wee lay harde vppon a pouffe 
of straws course newe canuesse Dheetes. 

+ Pough, sd. Ols. Torms: 1 pohha, poha, 
pohcha, (pocca), 4 pow3e. powhe, (pouge , 
pouh3, 5-7 poghe, 6 powghe, 7 pough. [OE. 
pokha, app. with no exact equivalent in the cognate 
langs., but from the OTeut. ablant stem Aud A -, 
fugig)- to swell up, blow, whence also EFris. Auche 
a boil, MLG, puchken, puggen, LG. puchen, pughen, 
Mbu., M¥lem. fochen, poghen, Du. (G.) fochen to 
boast; also MDu. pagdex, Du. fogen Lo endeavour, 
lit. to pant from exertion. Kadical connexion with 
Pock, Poker sé. is uncertain.) A bag. 

¢897 K. Everep Gregory's Past, C.xlv. 342 Ue leged hie 
on Oyrelne polthan [2% pohchan]. 
Mark vi 8 Ne poha [Ausfie. pobha] ved posa ne hlaf. — 
Luke ix. 3 Ne pocea (Rushew. pohha] vel posa. 1362 Lanct. 
LP. Plo Xo vu 178 A powhe 11377 B. vin igi poke, % 7 
pouh3] ful uf pardoun. 1388 Jf. Poewes (Rolls) 1. 276, I 
wolde ful were here puuge [? pouje] tand? dulcedine roris ! 
¢ 1394 2. Pl. Crede 618 Pei may trussen her part in a terre 
powse ! 1398 Frevisa Barth. De f. Ro xu. xxix. (Tollem, 
SLS.), A tische..when he knowep pat he is entrid and is 
within pe fischeres puuge. ¢14g0 Mone WS. 52 If. 27), 
When me profereth pe pigge opon pe poghe. 1688 R. 
Tot: eLrmoury m1, 336/1 A Sack, or Pough of Corn tyed 
up...Htis termed a Sack when it contains nbout 4, 5, or 6 
Measures of Corn; a Pough when it holds 1, 2, or 3. 

b. A swelling of the skin. 

r6or Hottanp /éiny WL. xxxvu. iti. 607 The people..are 
snliject to poghes under their throat. ..[ Margin] This disease 
is called Breuchecele or Hernia guituris. : 

+ Pough, v. Obs. rare. Forms: 1 (pa. pple. 
pohhed, 4 pow3e, pouhe, pouwe, powe, § 
pow3. [f. pree. sb.) itr. Of a yarment: To 
hang loose, bag out. 

crr00 Aude St. Benet (Schroer 1885) 136 (MS. FJ Hy 
. abbup side carmellan and pohhede hosa. 1297 R. Grove. 
Rolls) 6394 Pe tailors corue so moni peces uor is robe uc 
swlde pow3e [z. 77, powe, pouwe, ponhe, pow3, poke). 

Pough, obs. form of Pott tv. 

Pouk, powk (puk. Now dia/. [In mod. 
dial. written also pude, peauk, pewwh, pewk, paak, 
pahk, poke, pook, puck, most of which torms 
point to a MI *pouke, OL. *pric-; cf. Eb ris. 
fiiche, puche, in same sense; perh. from OTent. 
stem pudih -, pug? g -, puk(&j-toswell up (Franck): 
ef. Pock, Pougu.] A small blister or pustule. 


1611 Cotcr., clponde, a small blister, weale, powke. 1657 | 


Yomuxson Reno's Disp. 338 Onely small watry powks. 
1688 BR. Horme strmonry ne 4-8/1 Water Bladders, and 
yellow Blisters; are Powks or Tumors. 1828 Craven Gloss. 


(ed. 2), Ponk, a pimple. 

Pouk,e, obs. f. Puck. Poukenel, obs. f 
Puck-NEEDLE. Poul, obs. f. Pavi, Pout. 

| Poulaine (pulétn). Also 6 pullayne, 8 
poleine, -eyu. [OF. /oudaine Poland, soctliers 
é@ la Poulaine shoes in Polish fashion, crakows ; 
hence the pointed beak of such shoes.} The long 
pointed toc of a shoc, as worn in the 14th and 
1sth centuries: = Pike sd.) 4a. (Erron. explained 
by some as the shoe itself: = Crakow.) 

ta act 4 Edw. 1V,c.7 Nulle persone Cordewaner on 
Cobeler.. face. .ascuns solers galoges ou husens ovege ascun 
pike ou poleine qe passera la longuer ou inesure de deux 
poutz. 1530 Pauscr. 259/1 Pullayne,poudlane. 1720 Steve: 
Stow's Sure. (1754) LLY. xii. 299/2 Toes of an extraordinary 
Length, and sharp, called therefore Pykes, or Poleyns, 18 
Prancutt Brit. Costume 202 No one under the estate of a 
lord was perniitted to wear pikes or poleines to his shoes.. 
exceeding two inches in length [ervon. 1706 Puictiirs, 
Poleine, a sort_of shooe pick'd and turn'd up at tbe Toe. 
1897 Bourets in Encyci. Brit. V1. 469/2 The half-boots or 
shoes distinguished as Jou/aines continued to be long and 
very sharply pointed.] 

Poulard (peliud). Also 9 poullard, pou- 
larde. [a. F. pouwlarde, f. foule ahen+-urde: see 
-ARD.] A young hen fattened for the table; a 
spayed hen. (Cf. Capon.) 

1932 Fieroine Jfiser un iii, A leash of pheasants, a leash 
of fat poulards. 1753 Smoitert C4. Fathom (1784) 79/1 He 
bespoke a poulard fordinner. 1824 Convert Cottage Economy 
$180 They [fowls] are never good for anything after they 
have attained their full growth, unless they be capons or 
poullards. ¢ 1865 in Cire. Se. 1. 343/1 He bas made capons 
and poulards of cocks and hens by sutilation. 

Poulee, obs. f. Putse sé. Pouldar, -er, -re, 
obs. ff. Powprr, Pouldavy, obs. f. PoLpavy. 

Pouldron (példren), pauldron (p9'ldran). 
Obs. exc. #tst. Forms: a. § (?)-6 polron, (5 pol- 
rond, 6 pollarone, polrynge). &. 6 poldron, 
(-drone, -dren, -derne, -drand, pollderon), 6—- 
pouldron, (6-7 -dern, 7, 9 powldron). y. 6 pa- 
leron, 6, 9 pauldron, (9 paldron). [In 15-16the. 
polron, pollerone, for *poleron, in Palsgr. 1530 
paleron, app. aphetic forms of OF. espauleron, 
espalleron, {. espaule, mod.¥. épaule shoulder; 
subseq. with @ developed between / and 7. The 
rare form fau/dron, known once in 16th ¢., is that 
employed by recent writers on armour. 

Palsgrave has F. espaileron in this sense, as = faleron; but 
the Pees sense of OF, esfanleron was shoulder-blade, 
shoulder of an animal. Mod.F. faleron shoulder-blade, 


e950 Lindisf, Gosp. | 


| 
| 
Poulpy, Poulse, obs. ff. Pury, Puse. 


POULT. 


| omoplate, is referred by etymologists tv fade blade of an 
oar, which does not suit the sense of the Eng. word.] 

A piece of armonr covering the shoulder; a 
shoulder-plate. 

a, 1465 Manc. Pasron in 7. Lett. IL. 190 As for the 
harnys Wyks delyveryd it .. lo hym .. ij payr polronds 
eta]. ¢xsse Céariodes WS. \Hall.), Some only Lut a sure 
gepon Over his polrynges reaching to the kne. 1555 
W. Watkeman Fardle Factions n. ix. 200 Their pollerones 
are garnished with golde. 1579-80 Noxtu Pintarch (1895) 
1V. 139 With both hands strived..to rent their polrons from 
their shoulders. 

B wsaqin Lett. & Pap. (len U7, XX. 1. 465 Pollderon. 
31548 Hare Chron, Jen. V111 82 The kyng of England 
sebrake his Poldron & him disarmed. 1580 Ho.tyzann 
Treas. Fr. Vong, Avant bras d'un harnois,the polderne of 
an armiour, rs8r Stywarp War. Déiscipl. 1. 44 The pol- 
drens with the Vambraces. 1590 Str i; Ssvtu Lise. 
IVeapons 3 Without either pouldrons, vamibraces, gauntlets 
Or lasses, 1654 Eant Mone, te. Seativoglio’s Warrs 
Flanders gor There he raised three new redoubts, which 
were by a popular word of souldiery called Pouldrons. 
1795 Soviney Four of Arve vin. 454 Lifiing high the deadly 
batile-axe, Through pouldrou and through shoulder deeply 
driven, 1840 Hox. Sauta O. Cromwell 1, 283 Heavy 
cuirassiers, with helmets, breast and back pieces, poldrons 
and taslets. 

y- usgo Patsc. 2512/1 Paleron, a pece of harnesse, esfad- 
feron, 1594 KR. Asuiey tr. Loys le Koy 30 Gorgets, punk 
drons, viuthrasses, tasses. 1834 Prancum Brit, Costume 
186 Shoulders .. covered with overlapping plates called 
pauldrons. 1869 Bocrece A rais y dea. (1874! 204 When 
the shoulders were cevered by the reinforce-plates, they 
were distingnished as Janddrous. 

transf. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 126 His [the 
lobster's] compleate Armour..his tases, vauntbraces, powl- 
drons, Coushes. 

+b. Loutdron to pouldron: shoulder to shoulder. 

1598 Barker YAeor. Warres ui. i. 37 Causing them to 
march vp close pouldron to pouldron, 1672 T. Varn 
Milt. & Maritime Discipl. viv 15 A Rank is a Row of men 
uncertain in Number: Pouldron to Pouldron. 

c. allrib. 

1840 Browninc Sordelio v.876 [He] flung away The paul- 
dron-rings to give his sword-arm play. 

H[cnce Powldroned @., armed with a pouldron. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury i xvii. (Roxb) 109/ He 
beareth Azure, a sinister Anne vambraced, and pouldroned. 

Poule, obs. f) Paty, PoLE sé), PoLt. 

Pouleine, Pouler, obs. ff. PULLEN, PoLLeR. 

t+ Poules foot = Paul's foot: sce PavL 5. 

1468 in Surtees Wésc. (1888) 19 Occupies xviij poules feet 
of ye grounde. 
| | Poulet (pile. {lr., a chicken, Peter, also 
a loveelctter, sometimes folded in the form of 
awing.] A love-lctter, a (neatly-folded) note, 

1848 Thackeray Van. Farr xxiv, He..sate down to pen 
a poulet..lo Mademoiselle Aménaide. 3894 S. J. Wevuan 
Van in Black ix, Even the Commissioners. .found their 
doors beset at dawn with delicate ‘ poulets ', or urgent, im- 
portunate applications. 

Poulle, -et, -ie, obs. ff. Pott, PULLET, PeLLEY. 

+ Poulme. Ods. rare—', [app. shortened form 
of next.] = next. 

1561 Hottysusn //om. Afoth. 16b, The rotting of the 
poulme or lightes. ; 

+ Poulmon. 04s. rare}. (a. obs. F. foulmon, 
inod.F. powmon:—L. piulad-nem lung.) ‘The lung. 

1863 Hotuysusn ffom. Apoth. 16 Wt is conuenient for ul 
partes of the breste and the poulmon. 

Poulp, poulpe (pip). Also 7 pulp, 7-8 
pulpe. [a. F. Zoulpe in same sense:—L. polypus 
PoLyrus. An octopus, cultle-fish, or other 
cephalopod: = PoLyr 1a. 

1601 Hottann Pliny VI. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pourcuttell, 
maketh at the very fishooks which hee searcheth after and 
..claspeth bard and gripeth round about with hisclees, 1682 
Grew Musaum 1 v.iv.121 Vhe Preke or Poulps. Polypus. 
1838-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. I. 527/1 Vhe short round-bodied 
Octopi or Poulps. 1874 Woon Vat. //ist. 626 The Argonaut, 
—The animal, or ‘poulp *. .is indeed a most lovely creature, 
despite of its nnattractive form. 


Poult (pot), sé. Forms; a. 5 pultie, 7- 
poult, (7 pl. poulse), 9 polt. 8. Se. and dial. 
6-8 powt(e, (6 powtt), 6- pout (7 poot, pote): 
see also Poor sé.) [ME. conte. I. poled, poutlet, 
Putter, a. F. pow/et chicken, dim. of fov/e hen.] 
The young of the domestic fowl, a chicken; also 
of the turkey, pheasant, guinea-fowl, and various 


game-birds. Also aéérid. 

a, 21425 Langlands P. Pl A.vu. 267 (MS. U.), F hatte 
no penyes..pultys to bugge. cxqqo Promp. Pare. 416/1 
Pulte, yongehen, gallinella. 1634 lthorp ATS. in Simpkin- 
son Washingtons App. p. xxii, 3 dozen pheasant poults from 
Oxford. 1661 Loven /fist) Anim. §& Min. Introd. 
Pheasants, partridg, heath poulse. 1704 Locke in Canipbell! 
Chancellors (1846) LV. exxiii. 580, 4 Turkey poults ready 
larded. 1830 Sorting Alag, XXXVI. 25 x where the 
polt, in open beath, Moves in an even line from death. 
1863 Barinc-Gouto /ecland 162 Ptarmigan poults, hardly 
fledged. ’ 

pee Ace. Ld. High Treas, Seot. V1. 155 To ane man 
isso Ney. Privy Conncél Scot, 
1.95 Item the blak cok, and the gray hen vid. Item, the 
powttis the doosen xiid. 175 Turperv. Malconrie Com- 
mend. Hawking, When the Spanels crosse the roune of 
Fesants in the wood, Or light vpon the little Poutes. 1602 
Carew Corntwali 24 b, Of wild [birds Cornwall hath) Quaile, 
Raile, Partridge..Powte, &c, 1620 In Naworth /louseh. 
Bés, (Surtees) 126, 7 pootes and 2 snipes. 1633 /did. 309, 
3 moorefoole and 3 potes. 568: Convin Whigs Supplic. 


brocht powtis to the King. 


POULT. 


{r7§2) x25 With which they 
setting dogs do pouts and muir-fowls, 1725 BrapLey Sav, 
Dict. sive Pheasant-taking, Vhe old Cock and len 
|Pheasant}, with all their young ones or Powts. 1784 Burxs 
fist. to F Rankine xi, As soon'’s the clockin-time is 
by, An‘ the wee pouts begun to cry, 1839 Guria Only 
Daughter (1859) 33 She was pa comin’ to see the pouts fed. 

b. dvansf. A child; a youth. coflog, or dial. 

1739 Nicot. Poems 22 Vhe meikle ‘Trake come o'er their 
Snouts, That laugh at winsome kissing Pouts. 1790 J. 
Witttams Shrove Tuesday in Cadinet, ete. (704) 27 Vad 
the unbreech’d Poults and Pullets gaze. 1852 R. 5. SurTRES 
Sfonge's Sp. Tour sliv. 242 ‘ Me's a raw poult of a chap’, 
replied Jack. 1897 W. D. Latro in #ards Angus 5 
Mearns 270f/1 Whan I was but a feeble pont. 


Poult, 2. rare. [f. prec. sb. See also Pout 7.*] 
intr, To eateh ehickens or poultry. 


2657 R. Licon Barbadors 4 No feare of losing our hauke, 
hy going out at Cheik, or to a village to Poult. 

|| Poult-de-soie (pzdsswa:). [= F. poult-de 
sote (also fout-de-soie), a recent alteration of fou- 
de-soie (1667 in Littre; in OF. pon! de sote, pot 
de soyé, 1389-94 in Godef. Cowfi.), of unknown 
origin, which was used in England in the form 
poudesoy from 1663 to e1750: sce Papuasoy. 
Alter being disused for a century .exc. as con- 
sciously Fr.), it was re-introduced ¢18s0, in the 
current Fr. spelling, for a material identical with 
or similar to the 18th. paduasoy.] A fine corded 
silk; ‘a plain silk of rich quality in a soft and 
bright grosgrafn make’ (see GkuGRAM); now 
most frequently applied to coloured goods. 

[1835 Cour? Mag. VI. p. xvii/2 Gold earrings of a new 
form. Rose-coloured Jou awe soe slippers. Black lace 
gloves.] 2850 ne Mag. 1.287 Robe of white poult 
de sole. 1900 Daily News 21 Apr. 6/5 A blouse made of 
black and white striped silk has a white poult-ce-soie sailor 
collar, 


Poulter (péltaz). arch, Forms: 4-6 pulter, 
5 -ur, 6 -ar,-or, powlter,6- poulter (7 pulleter). 
fe OF, fouletier (¢ 1230 in Godef.) in same sense, 
» Poulet PULLEY + -7er, -ER*.] 

1. = Povttrrer. Oés, exc. as naine of one of 


the London City Companics. 

ax4go0 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 353 No ffysshyere ne no pulter 
ne shal bygge ffysche ne pultrye for to agen selle, er pat 
vndren be y-ronge. ¢1430 Lypa. Ain, Poents (Percy Soc.) 
166 A pulter that sellithe a fat swan, For a goselyng that 
grasithe on bareyn clowris. 1548 4cé 2 § 3 Edw. FU, 
c. 15 § t Bruers Bakers Poulters Cookes. 1573 Tusser 
/Tusb, (1878) 56 ‘To rere vp much pultrie, and want the 
barne doore, Is naught for the pulter and woorse for the 
poore. 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent, i, (1634) 5 Nicholas 
the fifth was sonne of a Poulter, Sixtus the fift, of a Hog- 
heard. 1633 [see Pouttrrer h). 1884 Acfp. Lond. Livery 
Coup, VW. 688 ‘Vhe Poulters’ Company existed by pre- 
scription as carly as 1345. It was, however, incorporated 
hy Royal Charter in the rgth year of Henry VII, on 
e3rd February 1504. ‘ 

th. Loulter’s measure, a fanciful name for a 
metre consisting of lines of 12 and 14 syllables alter- 
nately (corresponding to the modern ‘short metre’): 
see quots. Ods, 

1576 Gascoicnr Jastract. making Verse in Steele Gi, etc. 
(Arb,) 399 The commonest sort of verse which we vse now 
adayes (v7z, the long verse of twelue and fourtene sillables) 
I know not certainly howe to name it, vulesse I should say 
that it doth consist of Poulters measure, which giueth aii. 
for one dozen and xiiij. for another. 1586 W. Weane Eng. 
Poetrie{Arb,) 62 When one staffe containeth but two verses, 
or (if they bee denided) foure; the first or the first couple 
hauing twelue sillables, the other fourteene, which versifyers 
call Powlters measure, because so they talllile their wares 
hy dozens. 1838 Guest Ang. RAythas 11. 233. 

+2. An officer of the royal or other household, 
or of a monastery, ete. who attended to the pur- 
chase of poultry and other provisions. Os. 

er4sa BE Curtasye 381 in Babees Hk. 318 ‘The clerke to 
kater and pulter is, To baker and butler bothe y-wys Gyffys 
seluer. a 1483 Liber Niger Bef. 1 (P.R.O., Exch. 1. R., 
Misc. Bk. 230), Anothre of these gromys ys callyd..grome 
surgeon, another grome pulter. rg22 Autland Papers 
(Camden) 84 Item, to appouynt ilij pulters to serue for the 
said persons of all maner pultry, 1601 F. Tate tr. Z/ousch, 
Ord. Edw, [1 § 51 Aserjant pulleter. shal. take thadvise 
of the asseour of the kinges table etc.) what he shal bringe 
to court. 

3. Comd., as poulter-man, -panuier. 

1424-5 Durhant Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 620, 1 par. de Pulter- 
panyers, 1534 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Nec. O.cford (1880) 
126 Yes! pulter man. 

Hence Powlteress, 2 woman who deals in 
poultry, a female ponlterer. 

1723 Lond.Gas, No. 6194/10 Elizabeth Smith,.. Poulteress, 

Poulterer (pdvitera:). Also 6 pulterer, 7 
polterer, poultrer. [Extended form of Pou.rTen, 
perh. formed on Jou/tery, Pouutry : see -ER} 3.] 

One whose business is the sale of poultry (and 
nsually hares and other game); a dealerin poultry. 

(Quot. 1534 doubtful, pudfer tan occurs on same page.) 

[rs34 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. O/ord (1880) 126 The 
pulterers nor other freemen of the Towne.) 1638 PexKkeTH- 
MAN Artach, Xj b, Let Butchers, Poultrers, Fishmongers 
contend, Each his owne Trade in what he can defend. 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1953/4 Apprentice to Mr. Bayly, his 
Royal Higbness's Polterer..in the Pall-Mall. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozz1 Journ. France 11. 27 Poulterers hang up their 
animals in the feathers. 1853-8 Hawtiorxr Ang. Note- 
Bks. (1879) 11, 365 An abundance of game at the poulterers, 


persecute those poor souls, As 3 


| 
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b. Applied to the livery company of Poulters. 
1785 Stavre Stow's Surv. U1. v. xiii. 303/2 ‘The Company 
of Poulterers (ed. 1633, p. 632 Poulters] were incorporated 
in the rgth Year of Henry the Seventh, 
Poult foot, obs. form of PoLt-Foor. 


Poultice (pédltis), 14. Forms: a. Al. 6 
pultes, 7 poults; &. sizg. 6 pultes, 6-7 -esse, 
6-8 (9 dial.) pultis, pultas, 7 pultass.e, -ise, -iss, 
-us, 7-8 (g dta/.) pultess, -ice, 8 pultoss; +. 
6 poultosse, 7 poultes, -ess, -us, poltis, powl- 
tice, 7-S poultis, -ise, 8 -iss, poltice, ;- poul- 
tice. [Ultimately from 1. fuls, Audt-em thick 
pap, pottage, pulse (— Gr. moAros), whence It, 
folla pap tpruita, Vlorio ; 1. pulte a poultice, 
in Coter., is unsupported, "The earliest form fudfes 
was app. the I. pl. pudfes Gin med.L. = pap), soon 
popularly taken asa sing.. perh, from its collective 
sense. Other forms simulate Fr. suffixes -asse, 
€58¢, 2100. 

The form in Ju/?- continued in general use till after 1750, 
and is still dialectal, [eis difficult ro account for the spelling 
poult., which is found before 16.0; the mod, pronunciation 
is indicated in 1645 hy fodsés.} 

A solt mass of some substance (as bread, meal, 
bran, linseed, various herbs, ete.), usually made 
with boiling water, and spread upon muslin, linen. 
or other material, applied to the skin to supply 
moisture or warmth, as an emollient fer a sore or 
inflamed part, or as 2 counter-irritant ‘e.g. a 
mustard-poultice) ; a calaplasn. 

a. 1542-3 Ace 34 4: 35 Alen. P/1/, c. 8 To practyse use 
and mynisire in and ta any outwarde sore,. any herbe or 
herbes oyntementes bathes pultes and cimplasters. 1639 
T. or Grav Compl. Horsemt. toy ‘Vhe poults of matlowes, 
&c. must be every night applyed. 

B. 1844 Puarr Aegina. Lyye 11545) 64h, Ve must laye 
yppon the payne a pultes made of herbes, and tloures. 1362 
Lcnieys Lufwark, Bk. Staples 23h, Good to he put ints 
gtisters..and in pultases. 1563 1. Gane tari, 1, 72 -\ 
Cataplasme or Pultis, 1610 Markuant dZiaster. 1 exit, goo 
Couer the soare place..with this Pultus. 1626 Bacos Sy¢7 
§ 60 The Pultass relaxeth the Pores. 1633 Joussonx Gerarite’s 
Herbal, xx. 28 Very good to be put into pultesses. 1657 
W. Cons stedaai fa Hefen cxix, Itis used in Pultisses, 1€84 
tr, Bouct’s Mere. Compit.1.8 Apply a hot Pultess to the 
‘Vhroat. 1712 Mesuruxor: Johan Half ut x, Some were 
for emollient Pultas's. 171g de omplisht Lady's Delight 
(ed, 10) 46 Pultosses of Bran-meal. 1756 Watsos in 7'47/. 
Trans. XUN. 905 Which adheres to the bottom of the 
vessel like pultice, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11, 65 Salt 
. discusses boils, in fort of a pultis with raisins, hog’s lard, 
orhoney, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pudtis, a poultice, 

y. tgs92 Sutaks. Nowe & Jud wv. 65 Qo. 1597) Is this 
the poultesse for mine aking boanes? 161r Cotar., Pulte, 
a poultice. 1612 Woonatn Surg. Wale Wks 1653) 365 
The hearh Crowes-foot, made into a Cataplasme or Poultis. 
1643 Steer te, Exp. CAyrisy. x. 44 With a little Vinegs 
and Honey make a Powltice. 1645 R. Svaoxps Diary 
Civ, War (Camden) 275 Make a poltis; lay it on with red 
flocks. 1658 A. Fox H#rfs' Surg. 1. viii. 33 There is no 
need of such a Ponltess, 1747 Wastey Prova. Piysic (1762) 
38 A white bread Poultis. 2875 11. C. Woop 7 heraf. (187.,) 
205 A hop poultice is sometimes made by simply moistening 
with hot water the hops contained in a gauze bag. 

Sigs 1876 Gascoigne Sécele Gé. (Arb.) 77 ‘That Poctrie pre- 
sume not for to preache, And bite mens faults with Satyres 
corosiues, Vet pamper vp hir owne with pultesses. 1856 
Everson Lug. Praits, Aditiiy Wks. (Robn) PL. 35 When 
they have pounded each other to a poultice, they will shake 
hands and be friends for the remainder of their lives. 1902 
St. James’ Gas. 19 July 8/2 ltis pleasing manner is the 
poultice 10 the bump which his fist has raised. 

b. atirié.and Cod, : poultiee-boot, poultice- 
jacket (see quots.); poultice-ueckerehief, a 
name for the many-folded neckeloth worn ¢ 1800; 
tpoultice-root (see quot.); poultice-shoe = 
poultice-boot; poultiee-wise adv., in the way of 


a poultice. 

1895 Knicnt Dict, Mech., *"Poultice-boot, a large boot 
used for applying poultices to horses’ legs. rt Aldbull’s 
Syst. Wed 1. 434 '*Poultice’ or § Pneumonia jackets” are 
garments made cf a strip of thin flannel or fannelette. 
»-They are lined with a layer of cotton wool..and can 
easily be placed over the poultice. 1800 Monthly Mex. 
X. 242 The dress of our present heauy, their *poultice neck- 
handkerchiefs, pantaloons, overalls. 3788 M. CcTer in 
Life, Frais. & Corr. (1888) I. 409 Several vegetables. Ee 
Aspen, Black-poplar, *Voultice-root, etc, 1888 G, Fieaixc 
in Encyel, Bret. RXiv. 202/1 For applying poultices tothe 
feet [of a horse], a *“poultice-shoe .. may be used with 
advantage. 1624 Marktam Cheap Hush. i xxxi. (1668) 81 
* Pultis-wise “ it to the offended member. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 65 Ut is applied to strains with meal and 
honey, pultiswise, 

Poultice, v. [i. prec. sb]  ¢rans. To apply 
a poultice to; to treat with a poultice. Hence 
Pou'lticed ///. a., Pou'lticing vd/, 5d. 

1730 Burpon Poke? Farrier (1735) 20 The same Medicine 
and Ponlticing will cure it. 1750 PA, Trans. XLVI. 441 
Pultised according to the Direction of our old Female 
Practitioners. 1809 Jed. ¥rn/. XX1. 39 The inflammation 
of the wounded part had become violent, and I ordered it 
to be poulticed. 1875 IT. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 586 
Brought about by continuous poulticing, 1888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 904 His poulticed ear and picturesque scars. 

Poultry (paeltri). Forms: a. 4-6 pultrie, 
-ye, 5-6 pultre, -erle, 5-7 pulletrie, -ye, 7 
pultry. 8. 6 poultrie, -ye, -ee, 7 poultery, 
powltry, 7-8 poultrey; 6- poultry. y. ‘Sv. 
5-8 powtry, 7 noutry. [ME. pali(e\rie, a. OF. 


POULTRY. 


' pouletrie (1280 in Godef.), foudleterie, {. foul De- 
fier PovLVER: see -ERY 1, and ch BL Aomlangerte, 
Ing. bakery, etc.] 

+4. The office of a ‘poulter’ in the royal (or 
a nobleman’s) honschold (see PoubvER 2); the 
superintendence of tlie purchase of fowls and other 
provisions; also, the room in which such provisions 
were stored. Olds, 

1390 ar! Deréy's Erp, (Camden) 15 Super officio pulle- 
trig per manus ciusdem pro lacte, butiro et ouis per ipsum 
emptis ibidem. 1392 /4/d, 220 Cum conductione j domus 
pro officio pulleterie, j duc. vs. 1393. /ésef, 241 Super officio 
poletrie.] 2455 in //onuseA. Orel. (1790) 22° Thi office of the 
Pulterie. gq Act 33 //en. P11, 12 $y “The serieant of 
the pultrie. .shalbe ..redie with a cocke in his band. a rg48 
Hatt. Chron, Hen. UIE 74 Otficels] of houshold seruice, 
as Ewery,.. Battery, Spicery. pitcher honse, Larder and 
Poultrie, 1601 Tare f/oused, Ont. dedi. £2 & 42 (1876) 25 
A wafrer. shul take for hisotlice, .egges in the pulletrie and 
fuel of the scullerye. 

2. ta. A place where fowls are reared; a poultry- 
yard or poultry-farm, +b. A place where fowls are 
sold for food ; a poultry-warket. Obs. 

1429 Man. Magid, Coll, Ors 2146 Item, j babhous.. 
cum aliis parsis domibus ihidem pro yerynghous et pultrie. 
cr4go Lvomp. Bare yieor Pidtrye, gadfierta.  ¢ 1483 
Caxton (Ma/ognes vo,'so Goo into the pultrie, Bye poul- 
lettis, One pouller X& two chekens. 25930 Paisar. 7257/2 
Poultry. pordéatllertes 1546 Lasutry Lol, Ver, De dazent. 
Nt ii, 66b, Pultcries af all kinde of foules wer instituted. 
a1g48 Hat Choon. den, V7/7 aogh, Vhe Poultrecs, 
Larders, Spiccreis, und Sellars of Wine were ab open. 1552 
Hetore soe. fadfye, Phe fowles fedde in a Barton or 
poultry. 1870 Levins Manip. 195/30 Pouluie, ansartin. 

@. ITence, Name of a street at the east em] of 
Cheapside in London, where there was formerly 


a poultry-market. 

1432-50 in Cade. Pree, Chane. Q. 407. 1. Pref. go Oon 
Richard Crewe and Nicholas Vicarye sergzeaunts. .toke at 
divers tymes out of the said Saintuary. and brought they im 
to the Counterinthe Poultre of London forsaid, —1§98 Stow 
N107.63 Powlters of late remoued out of the Powhtry. 27n1 
J. Girveswoon Aug, Grant, ‘Vitle-p, Johon Lawrence at 
the Angel in the Poultrey, 

3. Domestic fowls collectively; those tame birds 
which are commonly reared for their flesh, cygs. 
or feathers, and kept in a yard or similar inclosure, 
as barndoor fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea- 
fowls excluding pigeons, pheasants, ete.) ; some- 


times restricted to the bamdoor fowl with its 
varictics; also applied to the birds as dressed for 


the market or prepared for food. 

Usually construed as collective pl. 3 furmerly sometimes as 
individual pl. after a numeral. ¥ 

a, ¢ 2386 Cuavcer / ref, 598 lis lonles sheepe, his vect, 
his Sars His swyn, his bors, his stoor, and his pulirye 
{ta. pultrie, pulletrie, pultre|. 1387 Vrevisa f/igden 
(Rolls) TI, g Venisoun, pultrie, and wylde foul. 1508 
Duxasa /ipéiag 157 Thow plukkis the pultre, and »cho 
pallis off the pennis, 1550-3 Pevaye of Kage in fone 
Suppl, cte. (1871) 98 Where as pulirye was wont to be 
breade and fedde, 1581 Cade. Laing Charters (1899) 235 
Fowir pultrie for fowir penneis the pece. ¢ 1640 J. Sviviil 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 16 Vhe yenall prices of Catle, 
Coine, Pultry andl other provisions. 

B. 1545 Ecvor Dict., Vasvalcs, sheepe or poultrie, whiche 
doo feede at large. 1563 Hvis fr é Garden. i xxii. (1574) 63 
Hennes, Cockes, Chickins, or any other Poultry sytting on 
the rowste. 1624 Caer. Sir J irginia woi6¢ Many more 
Powltry, what was brought or bred. 1656 Hi viax Siac. 
france 202 The servant went over only to sell his Poultery. 
1927 A. Hawtton Mew elec. A find. 1. xix. 237, 1 have 
scen the Portugueze Subjects bing qventy or thirty Poultry 
tothe Market. 1807 Cransr far, Meg. 173 Poultry in 
gronps still follow’d where she went. 2870 1. stance 
Miss Mitford 1. i. gx ‘Vhey speak of hardly anything 
except the dogs and the poultry. 

y- 1486 firch. Retls Scot, IN 
caponibus je xlvj powtry...Summa., .[x1ij capones jf Ixxxsiiij 
pultre, 1565 in J. Fraser /’odichron. (S.H.5.) 153 Aught 
poutry price of the pice xij d. 1730 Ramsay fatés xxii. 19 
Sheep and powtry, geese and ducks, 

4. attrib, and Comb., a3 foultry- basket, -breeding, 
culture, fancier, -fany, -fancying adj. farm, 
Sarmer, farming, feather, -house, -heeper, -keep- 
ig, kind, market, ¢ -picking (= stealing), -plant 
(Vian sé.) 6), -ratsing, -rearing, -shop, -show, 
-stall, -yard; t Poultry Compter, name of a 
prison in the Poultry in London (see 2¢ and 
CoMPTER); poultry-feeder, 2 contrivance for 
feeding pouliry (see quots.); poultry-flutter, the 
flutter of frightened poultry ; also /ig.; poultry- 
maid, a girl employed to look after pouliry ; 
poultry-man,a man who sells poultry; --poultry- 
-stuff, + poultry-ware, poultry as a marketable 


+ 359, Onerat se..de 


| commodity. 


1893 Q. [Coven] Delectable Duchy (1894) 305 An old 
See ely with an empty *poultry-basket on his knees. 
1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxvii. (1818) 11. 519 Some 
quondam amateur of *poultry-breeding. 1715 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, 1. 13 (He] became at last Secondary of the 
*Poultry-Compter. 1894 Daily News 12 Dec. 6/7 The 
Committee..urge that *poultry culture asa branch of our 


| great national industry should be no longer neglected. oes 
| Fuiton Bk, Pigeons 1 A 


*poultry-fancier was apt to 

Hae Tess (1900) 21/1 In the 
management of her “poultry-farm, 1894 Frat. KR. Agric. 
Soc. June 303 From "poultry-farmers..the higglers obtain 
the millions of eggs which are sent into this country. lbid., 
Nothing has been said as to “poultry-farming. 3844 Zoolon 


fought sby of. 189: T. 


POULTRYCIDE. 


gist UL 431 Its nest-.was lined with a profusion of “poultry. 1 
fenthers, 1875 Kyicur Dict. Slech., *Pouliry-fecder, a | 
device to feed grain to fowls in quantity as sed, 1884 
/bid. Supp., Poutiry Feeder, a revolving cylinder with 
coops in staries and in circuit, holding fowls which are 
successively presented to the attendant. 1876 G. Mrrenitn 
Beanch, Career 1. i, rt We were insulted, and all in a 
*poultry flutter, yet no one seemed to feel it but himself ! 
1552 Hucoet, * Pultrye house or barton, eadlinarfum,. vias 
rine. 1774 Gotos. Vat. dérst. IIE. 83 Birds of the 
*Poultry kind, 1897 Sarau Graxp Jeth Lk, xii, He went 
to the poultry-yard, followed by Teth.., the yard-boy, and 
the ‘poultry-maid. 1573-4 Res. Prity Council Scot. V1. 
338 Flescheouris,.. commoun cuikis, *pultre men, and sic 
utheris as sellis or makis reddy tlesche. 1437 Avery (ies 
(Camden) 8 In vica vocato the *Pultery market.” ¢ 1470 
Iexevson Mor, Fab ix. (Hof & fox)» Teis sum wy fs 
milisoun... For *pultcie pyking that lichtit hes un yow, 
1562 J. Wevwoopn Sem, & pier. (1867) 181 ‘Thon sellest 
- comes in this *puliry shoppe. 1886 Wo J. ‘VreKnur 


+ 


i. Murope 243 Vhe old Jewess. cused some years age lo 
lave a “poultry-stall..on the market. 1g331-2 in éfansed, 
Crd. (tzgu) 220 They shall take noe Rporirstre within 
seven myles of London, /#/d., He shall take noe *Ponltry- 


stuf from noe Nobleman nor Gentleman's Servants. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt, Bonneville ic (849) 27 Like a zame-cock 
among the common roosters of the “poultry-yard. 1847 


Evtersan Joems, Threnody ¥, His ilaily hauats 1 well dis. 
vert, — The poultry-yard, the sted, the hart. 

Hence Pow ltrycide = Auemiorers — nonce-td. 
(-cipe 2], the killing of pouliry; Powltryless «. 
[-.Ess], destitute of poultry. 

84: Aldackw. Vag. XLIX. €16, [.. meditated all the 
varieties of poultrycide. 1883 ‘ANNIE ‘Fuowas’ Med. 
Hfousewife 106 Toa degree that drove us poultryless from 
her doors after an unsuccessful and prolonged parley. 

Poultz: see Punser sé.2. Pouly, obs. f. Pusey. 

Poum, obs. f. Pome. Poume garnet te, 
poum garnet, obs. ff. Pomecranate, Poumil, 
poumle, obs. ff. Prawer. Poumle, abs. f. 
Pomrty a. dappled. Poumper, var. Pome-PEAR, 
Obs. Poumysshe, obs. f. Pumice. 

Poun, obs. f. Paws s41 (at Chess . Pornn a1 

Pounce pcuns), s4.1 Also s 8 pownce, 6 
pounse, Sr, punse, punss, 9 dal, punee. [I-ty- 
mology obscure: no corresponding sb. is known in 
French or other Komanie language. The varions 
groups of senses are patalicl to those of Pouncr 
a1, the evidence for vb, and sb, beginning early in 
the rath ¢., in one group the sb., in two the vb. 
appearing first. ‘The connexion of the various 
groups of senses is far from clear; there may 
have been more than one origin. But the senses 
correspond to a considerable extent with those of 
Puncu sé}, and still more with those of PexcnrKon 
36.1, which is found much earlier than either fosace 
or punch, and corresponds in form and sense to F. 
poincon (also t ponchon , We bponcione, punsioner— 
1. or Com. Ramanic puaesio, -onem, f L. punugere, 
punel-to prick, pierce, purcta point. once and 
punch scem to have been in some way shortened 
from fonson, porchon, PUNCHES, q. Vv. 

Senses 3, 4, 5 are in Puxcnton from vgth c.; senses 4. 5.7 
are alsn in Puxcut from 16th c. 3 but senses 2, 2, 6, § do nat 
occur in either of these words.) 

I. tl. A prick, sting. In quot. fg. Obs. 

1413 Péler. Sowwle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859! 24, 1 hane ben 
with the whan thou knewe it nought, Entserchyng loo! thy 
pounce of conscyence, 

2. The claw or talon of a bird of prey; rarely of 
other animals; in /alconry formerly restricted to 
the innermost of the three anterior tocs or claws of 
a hawk, sometimes applied to any of the anterior 
as distinguished from the posterior claw or talon. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans a viij, Fy est the grete Clees hehynde 
that strenyth the bake of the hande ye shall call hom Talons. 
«The Clees with in the fote ye shall call of right her Pownces 
1513 Dovetas Eueis xin. v. 118 Quhar lovis hyg fowle, 
the ern, With hir strang tallonys and hir punsys stern 
Lychtyng, had clauchr the tytytt hynd calf 3yng. 1575 
Tursery. Falconrie 27 Festus, he is of opinion, that the 
Falcon is so named, bycause of hir pownces and crooked 
Talons, which do bend like vuto a syth, or sickle. 15) 
Seenser F. Q. v. iv. 42 And from ter griping pounce the 
greedy prey doth rive. 1664 Power xf. /*hslos. 1. 28 She 
{an insect] hus two blackish claws, or pounces (at the ends 
of her feet,) which she can open and shut at her pleasure. 
yee Bracwamorr Yoh 175 Wer crooked pounces bear The 
bloody banquet swiftly thro’ the air. 1791 Cowerr /liad 
vit, 283 In his pounces strong A fawn he bore. 1863 THorx- 
nury rue as Steel 1, 189 Had hawk ever a fuller eye, or 
larger pounces, or slenderer tait? 

b. sonce-use. The paw of a lion. 
, @1670 Hacker Add, Weilliams 1. (1692) 71 \ Lion may be 
judg'd hy these two Claws of his Pounce. 

e. fig. in reference to persons. (Cf, CLutcn 56.0) 

1641 Mutton Refornr. 1. (1851) 13 They mnst mew their 
feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt-tail'd Bisho 
of them, ak Nortu Eran. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 The 
King and the Duke (which latter they thought already in | 
their Ponnces). 1775 Burke Sp. Conc, Amer. Wks. WL. 56 | 
Winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts ia 
their pounces. 1788 Evruinston tr. Martial 1. vi. 27 Say. 
whether gives thy wonder more to rove, The power o 
Caesar, or the pounce of Jove? 

+3. Sc. A dagger; = PuNcHEoN) 2, Ods. 

1545 Aberdeen Regr. XtX. (Jam.), Ane knapiscaw, and 
tun hand snerd, ane punss, ane sellet, anc denss aix | Danish 
ax], ane pair of pantars, ane coip burd. 
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+4. An engraver's burin. Oés, 
1598 ULorto, Serine, a small sharpe pounce that graners 
vse. 


IT. +5. A die, stamp, or punch, for impressing 


marks on metal, etc. Oés. 

1556 WITHALS Dict. (1366) 31/2 A pounse or printing iyorne 
tomarke with, radicudt. déid. 35 b/2 A pounce to printe 
the money with, fudicnda. 

+6. A hole pinked, punched, or cnt out, for the 
purpose of ornamenting a garment; = Pink 56.3 

1563 f/omilies nu. E.ccess of Apparel (1859) 313, While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts, another 
hestoweth more on a dancing shirt than might suffice to 
buy him honest and comely apparel for his whole body. 
aisgt H. Sura Wks. (1867) UL. 61 Uf the proud «oui 
leave theie superfluity in apparel,.. their vanity in cuts, 
guards and pounces, Uncir excess in spangling...and need- 
less hravery. 

IIL. 7. A forcible poke with hand, elbow, foot, 
or stick ; a thrust, push, nudge; = Puncu sé. Now 
dial; in Se. esp. a poke with the naked foot in bed. 

1755 A\Mory Jens. (1766! 11, 91 vote, Giving the director 
a pounce, and asking him what he meant by such behavior? 
c 1821 J, W. Mastens Dick § Sal Iwxvi. (K.D.DO, } thaft 
Ud fedge himy one mure pounce, So heav'd my stick an’ 
meant it, 1899 Crockett At Newnedy xii, 87 Vhe cam 
mand was punetnated by sundry admonitory | punces ‘ in 
the ribs. Mod. Sc. tle gave his hed-fellow a punce with 
his four to waken him, 

+8. A padded sheath for the spur of a fighting 
cock. OAs, 

1688 R. Nome Asvsoury i. xi, 252/2 Lofts or llntts, 
are the Pounces or round Ualls of Leather stuffed and 
tlappel or tied on the sharp end of the Spurs, to keep 
Cocks that they shall not hurt one another im sparing, cr 
lreathing themselves. 

IV. +9. ? Pounded meat. Obs. rare. 

i612 tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger. ti, 165 Of the flesh 
thereof [of the Tortoise] there is made pounces for sicke 
men lorie, se ne fa pesti alli infermi] to refresh. .them. 

V. «10. atrib. (from 1: pounce joint, a 
knnekle in a hawk’s toe. 

16t5 Latasm /alconry (1633) 135 Hf it fall ont that the 
straine do happen on any of the tallans or pownce ioynts, 
whereby you do perceine that place onely to swell, 

Pounce (pauns), s4.2 [ad. F. force pumice, 
also pounce = Sp, fdwes, Pg. fomes, It. pomice:— 
L.. pimex, -icem, Pumice sé.) 

1, A fine powder, as pulverized sandarac or 
cuttle-shell, nsed to prevent the ink from spreading 
in writing over an erasure or on unsized paper, 
and also to prepare the surface of parchment to 
receive writing. 

[1390 Aard Deréy’s Exp. (Camden) 19 Pro xviij pellibus 
pergameni. ,iiij s.,¢t pro pounci, jd.} 1706 Prt.taps, Honnace, 
a sort of Vowder strew'd upon Paper to bear Ink, or to soak 
up a Blot, 171g Load. Gaz, No. 5216/3 All Persons may 
he supply with. fine Pounce. 1927 W. MaTtuer Sng. 
Man's Comp, 32 Use Pounce to Paper, if the Ink go thro’. 
1753 Cuamurns Cyeé, Supp. founce, among writing. 
masters, a powder made of gum-sandarac, which being 
rubbed on the paper, makes it less apt to imbibe the ink; it 
is therefore used in this manner by those who are cnrions in 
the art of the pen, by which means the writing appears 
more precise, sharp, and determinate. 1839 Cot. HAWKER 
Diary (1893) th. 162 A cuttlefish, which 1 never ‘saw before, 
{common as the shell is for pounce), 1858 Mayne £arfos, 
der., Pounce, common name for the powder of the concrete 
resin of the Jusasper conmanis, or of pumice stone. 1861 
Heume tr. Mogain-Tandon uw. ur ii, 83 The bone of the 
Cutle-fish ,.is used ..as a pounce to prevent ink from 
spreading after erasures. 1866 7 7vas. Bot, 198/2 Callitris 
guadrivalus.,.The resin of this tree is.. gum sandarach ; 
while powdered it forms pounce. 1881 BLackmorE Christo. 
soeld xlvii, Mr. Latimer. .had carefully erased with penknife 
and with pounce..the genuine name. 

2, A line powder, as powdered sandarac, pipe- 
clay, or charcoal, dusted over a perforated pattern 
sheet to transfer the design to the object beneath ; 


stamping- powder. 

1727-41 Cnampers Cyc, /ounce, among artiticers, a little 
heap of charcoal-dust, inclosed in some open sinff; to be 
passed over holes pricked in a work, in order to mark the 
lines or designs thereof on a paper placed underneath. 1851 
Woonwarn Afel/usca 76 Mt (the cuttle-shell] is now only 
nsed as ‘pounce’, or in casting connterfeits, 1853 Ure Die? 
Arts 11. 454 To obviate the difficnlty and expense of drawing 
the pattern on every piece of a service..a ‘pounce ‘is used, 
1873 U. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. t. 429/2 This powder 
(paper powder) makes excellent pounce. 

3. alirib. and Comb., as pounce-bag, -box, powder; 
pounce-paper, sec quot. 1858; pounce-tree, 
Callttris quadrivakis. 

1999 {full Advertiser'2g June 2/2 Slates, inkstands, pounce: 
boxes, sealing-wax. 1820 Lame //ia Ser. 1, South-sea Ho., 
The pounce-boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 1839 
Ure Dict, Arts 952 Their (the moulds’] surfaces should be 
brushed evenly over with ponnce powder (sandarach) beaten 
np with white of egg. 1858 Simsionns Dict. Trade, 
Pounce-paper, a transparent paper for drawing, or tracing, 
&c, made in Carlsruhe ; it is free from oily, greasy _or other 
objectionable substance, and will therefore bear sketching 
and painting on. 1884 Mutirr /’lant-1., Pounce-tree, 
Callitris guadrivatels. 

Pounce, 54.3 [f. Pounce v2] An act of 
ponncing, as of a bird or beast on its prey ; a sudden 
swoop or spring; quick or eager movement to an 
object: esp. in the phrase’ to make a pounce. On 
the pounce, ready to pounce, watching for an 
opportunity to spring upon or take one by surprise. 


POUNCE. 


1841 Lane, Arad, Ns. 1. ii. 127 The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces. 1860 Gen. P. Tiomrson Anal AV?. 
111. cxxii. 69 Choosing which of them you would make a 
pounce upon with your collected force. 1887 FE. HARRINGTON 
tn He, Com. (Pall Madi G. 13 Sept. 8/1), You, Mr. Speaker, 
have been on the pounce for me since 1 rose, and ees 
my right to speak. 1902 Heston. Gas. 12 poe 3/t Ihis 
enemies were ou the pounce to belittle his efforts and mis- 
interpret his motives, 

Pounce (pauns), v1 Forms: (5 ponse (?), 
pownece), 5-6 pownse, 5-7 pounse, pownce, 
4- pounce (9 dia’. punse, punce). [Goes in 
form and sense with Porxcr 56,1 Senses 1, 4, 5, 
6, are found also in Pucu z. (sense 4 in Wyclif), 
sense 2 is fonnd in founceon, PoUNsoON v. (two 
examples in one place in Chaucer, where the MSS. 
are divided between forvnson and founce), a. F. 
foincouner, OF, ponchonner, = Mt. punsonare. 
On account of the rarity of founson in Eng., 
founce and punch can hardly have heen shortened 
from it; but they may have been thns formed from 
the Fr. vb., or in some senses from Pouxce sé.1 
Of the Romanic Jangs., Spanish and Portuguese 
alone have a corresp. vb., Sp. fuzzar ‘to punch, 
prick, sting’, Pg. and OSp. pywucar ‘to pricke, to 
pounce, to foine* (Minsheu 1399°; but the deriva- 
tion of a 14th c. word from these langs. scems 
out of the question. Cf Pounson v,, Pexcu z.!] 

I. 1. “rans. To emboss (plate or other mctal- 
work) as a decoration, by raising the surface with 
blows struck on the under side, as in 7éfozessé wark. 
See also Pouncen ffl. a.}.1. Obs. exe. (tsi. 

11q2q in EF. #, Wes (1882) 57 Pe keneretl pece of syluer be 
which was mayster Robertis Stoneham, and is pounces 
whith a crane.} 1430 in Rymer /adera (1710) X. 594 
Bassyns_ of Gold..Pounsed with grete Toseletts. 1465 in 
Heath Grocers’ Conip. (1869) 424 A stondynge Cuppe, cover 
of sylver and alle gilte, pownsed, 1530 Parscr. 663/2, 1 

wince a cuppe, or a pece, as goldesmythes do 1852 

Ivor, fence. Loke in graue, and Imboce. 1370 Levins 
Maui p. 220/24 To Pounce, tasculpere, 1977-87 HoLinsurp 
Chron, V1. 934/2 he marchionesse of Dorset gaue three 
gilt bolles pounced with a coner. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 
11. vii. 342 As the writing, pounced on the outside of the 
silver-gilt rim, tells. 

b. (ransf. (in passive) Of the surface of an animal 
body. ¢. fg. To adorn, accorate, 

1576 Fremixc Panopl. Fpist. 167 Rhetoricall ornamentes, 
which beautifie and ponnce the style of an Orator. 1705 
J. Preawer in 4/2. Trans. XXV. 1952 1ts Back is variously 
ponne't with Sandtike Warts. 

2. To ornament (cloth, etc.’ by cutting or punch- 
ing eyelet-holes, figures, ete. ; = Pink v.03. Also 
Pounce out, Obs, exe. Hist. 

¢ 1386 Cusverr Parson's 7. >344 (Mengwrt) Ther is also 
the costlewe furrynge in hire gownes, so muche pownson- 
ynge of chisel to maken holes, so muche dageynge of 
sheris, |A/lesm, powsonynge, /far/, 1758 pounsonnn., efi. 
pownsen-, Aigerfor 2726 pounsonyng; ¢1425 Marl. 7334, 
Selden pounsyng, Lays, pounseinge.|  /bfd. P 347 
they wolde yeue swiche pownsonyd & dagged clothynge 
to the pouere folk. [Fl/esus. powsoned, Marl, 1738, efi. 
pounsonede; ¢3qag //ar/, 7334, Seiden, Lansd. pounsed. | 
1531 Ecvot Gor. 11. iii, To se a iuge or sergeant at the tawe 
ina short cote, garded and pounced after the gatyarde facion. 
g48 Want. Chron, dlen, UTE 55, The syluer [cloth} 
was pounsed in letters, so that veluet might be sene through, 
1g9r SytvesterR Du Larfas 1. iii. 1143 With sumptuons silks 
(pinked and ponnc’d, and pnft) 1840 W. 1. Ainsworth 
Tower of Lond. i, Over this he wore a mantle of cloth of 
silver, pounced with his cipher, lined with blue velvet. 

b. To cut the edges of (a garment) into poiuts 
and scallops; tojag. Chiefly said in passive, of the 
cloth or garment. Oés. exc. //is?. 

1sqa Uva Erasmo, Apaph. 313 Traillyng after hym the 
skyrtes of his gonne all pounced in cuttes and tagges. 
1548 Etyor Déct., Concido.., to cutte in littell pieces, to 
hacke smalle, to iagge or pounce, to beste, to kyl! or flea. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. w i, A supertunic of crimson 
sarcenet, slashed and pounced with a profusion of fringes. 

te. fassize. Of leaves, etc.: To be laciniated with 
jogs, points, and indentations on the edges. Oés. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus w. \viti. 519 The seconde kinde hath 
broade crompled leaues, al to pounced and ingeed,..and set 
rounde about with sharpe prickles. /é/d. v. xlvii. 610 The 
leanes .. more tenderer, and more mangled, pounsed or 
jagged. 1681 Grew Afusaum 1.11. i. 18 Every Plate lof the 
shell of an Armadillo] is about 4 Inch hroad, curiousty com- 
posed of small triangutar or wedge-like pies indented one 
against another, and pounced or pricked all along their 
edges. tog J. Petiver in Pat. Trans, NXV. 1960 Its 
edges ure rather ponnc't than notch’d. 

II. +3. To bruise with blows; esp. ta bruise, 
slamp, pound, or beat small; to comminute or 


rednce to powder by blows. Ods. 

1519 Horman nde. 259 h, He came home with his face all 
to pounced [contnsa}. 3577 Stanyncrst Deser. /re/. in 
Halncied Chron. (1808) VI.8 It cutteth flegme, it. .healeth 
the strangnrie, it ponnceth the stone, it ex elleth gravell, 
1630 J. Tavtor(Water P.) Cast over Water Wks, 0. 158 1) 
squeeze, and crush, and vnto ponlder pounce thee. 1662 

. Cuanpcer Van Melmont’s Oriat. 106 Flowers and 
eaves being pounced, a ferment being snatched to them, 
they begin to boyl and be hot, whence ariseth a Gas, 

4. To poke or thrust forcibly, esp. with the foot 
orastick, Now chiefly Se. ( pzzce). be 
1577 Hanmer Ane. Ecel. /tist. (1663) 139 He made foi 
hiniself a lofty seat and high Throne,..after the manner of 
the Princes of this world, smiting the thigh with the hand, 
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pouncing the footstool with his feet. 1582 J. Bent f/addon's 
«insw. Osor. 64 And in this place our gtorious Peacocke 
potnceth out his feathers, 1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid. 
Encycl., Punse, to push and strike, as with a sticks to 
pause a brock in his lair, to push, or ratherly striking push, 
a badger in his den. 1863 L. Brrertey Bundle o° Fents 
(Lancash.} 25 Pepper Wild wantut us t’ fasten him [the 
dummy] up theer [i.¢. at the door) an'then punse th’ dur an’ 
see what Owd Johnny ’ud say when he coomeawt. Nod. Yo. 
I cannot have the child in bed with me, he punces so. 
+b. (See quot.) Oxs. 

1708 J.C. Conipi. Coltier (1843) 11 The way of Boreiug. 
We have two Labourers at a time, at the handle of the bure 
Rod, and they chop, or pounce with their Hands up and 
down to cut the Stone or Mineral, going round, which of 
course grinds either of them small. 

5. ‘Vo beat, thump, thrash (a person). 

3827 Carr. Haroman Sattl: of Waterloo 18 The French 
were pouncing us. 1847 Porter Sig Bear, etc. 146 He did 
then and there .. most wantonly and brutishly * pounced ' 
[sic] his old wife. 1897 Ritoscomvn. HM Arle Rese cirno vat 
Thou got punced just the same. 

IIL. +6. To prick, puncture, pierce, stab. Os. 

61440 Promp, Par. 4usrfa Pownson (A, 7%, poyntyn', 
puncto, 1570 Foxe «f.  /. 12s/2 Cut, pricke, and pounce 
hym, no longer forbeare. 1877 Th. Goocr fereshach's 
éf usd, th. (1586) 131 b, But if so be the blood be yet abone 
the hoofe in ithe legges, you shall dissolue it with good 
rubbing,. .with scaritiyng, or Pouncing the skinne. 160: 
Hotsann Péiny LL. 235 ‘Vhere is a juice pressed forth both 
of the frnit,..and also of the root, which somtime they da 
pounce and prick for to let out the liquor, 162t Fertcuer 
Pilgrive w. ii, Out with your knives,,.pounce him lightly 
And, as he roars and rages, let's go deeper. @1640 Day 
Pevegr. Schol. (1881) 7o Some of his profession had..sa 
prickt and pownct there windie repntacons with there penns. 

+7. To prick the skin in designs as a barbaric 
adornment; to tatloo. Cf Pink wl 4. Obs. 

1555 Enen Decades 359 Theyr princes. .vse to pounse and 
rase theyr skynnes with prety knotres, 1613) Purctas 
Pilerimage (1614) 768 The women with an Iron pownce 
and race their bodies, legs, thighes, and armes, in carious 
knots and portraitures of fowles, fishes, beasts. 1626 Bacon 
Syéfva $739 Barbarous People that go Naked, do not onely 
Paint Themselves, hut they Pownce and raze their Skin, 
that the Painting may not be taken forth. 16g0 Bunwer 
Aunthropomet, Pref. Painted with lists, here, naked arms 
behold Rranded and pounc'd with colours manifold. 

Hence Pou'neing A//. a., picreing. 

1798 Lannor Gedfr vii. 55 The wave, paited hy the 
ponncing beak, Swells up the sides and closes far astern, 

Pounce (pauns), v7.2 [f. Pounce sd! 2.) 

l. ¢rans. ‘Vo seize, as a bird of prey, with the 
pounces or talons; to swoop down upon and lay 
hold of suddenly. Zo pounce aways to powice 
upon and carry off. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Variflas’ Ho. Medicis 201 Whoever 
pouncd the state of Terra-firma. 1726 Porn Odyss. xtx. 
631 Each fav'’rite fowl he pounc’d with deathful sway. 
1789 G. Witte Sefdorne (1853) 350 They cannot pounce the 

uarry on the ground, 1800-24 Canrsri. Dead Lagle 76 

tely when he pounced the speckled snake. 182% CLARE 
Vill. Minstr. 1. 121 And like a hawk from covert sprung 
Je pounc’d my peace away, 

2. intr, To make a pounce; to swoop down as 
a bird of prey ; to spring suddenly for or a/ in the 
way of attack. 

1744 P, Winteunan Gyninasiad it. 76 So, when a Falcon 
skims the airy way, Stoops from the clouds, and pounces on 
his prey. 1774 Gornsm. Nat, fist, (1776) V1. 74 The 
gannet instantly pounces down from above upon the board, 
and is killed or maimed. «1885 Hetex H. Jackson 7tve 
Sundays i, The kitten pounced..At stealthy spiders that 
tried to pass. 

3. inir, To pounce on or upon: iransf. to fall 


npon suddenly and seize ; to scize upon suddenly. 

12 H. & J. Suitn Rey. Addr. i, Some years ago he 
ounced with deadly glee on The Opera House. 1835 W. 
avinc Tour Prairies 103 A sitent, watchful, crafty people, 
who. .may bearotnd us..ready to pounce upon all stragglers. 
1876 Saunpers Lion in Path x, Might not his bales he 
pounced upon and carried away by thievish wreckers? 1885 
Manch, Exant. 13 Jan. 5/2 The Germans have chosen to 
pounce down all at once upan parts of the S. African coast. 

b. fig. To ‘lay hold ot? eagerly, suddenly, or 
promptly. 

1840 Hoon Uf Rhine 45 He eagerly pounced upon me a3 
one with wham he could pour ont ie beuled-ap grievances, 
1844 Stantey Arnold |. iii. 142 The rapidity with which 
he would ponnce on any mistake of grammar or construc- 
tion, 1884 Saf, Ree 12 July 40/1 Lord Hartington pounced 
upon Sir W. Barttelot’s unlucky phrase, 

4. intr, To spring or jump unexpectedly; to 
“come down’ (in some understood way). 

1836 T. Eloox G. Gurney IL, vi. ee If { bad not, by some 
misfortune or other, pounced into the old General's room by 
mistake for his daughter's. 1840 Dicxrxs Ofd C. Sof I, 
Mind too that J don't pounce in upon you at unseasonable 
hours again. 1890 Pal! Mall G. 15 July 3/1 At a quarter 
past seven Mr. Smith ‘pounced’, and the Closure was 
carried by 182 to 118. 1892 Daily News 12 Nov. 2/2 While 
walking rapidly along Queen’s-gate the defendant suddenly 
* pounced ’ in front of them. 

Hence Pow'neing 7/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1841 Lane Arad, Nis, 1.11, 126 These fine hirds, in pauncing, 
frequently impale themselves on its sharp horns. 2869 Mss 
Rrappon Lady's Afilei, The pouncing proprietor. has hard 
work to collect his rents. 1883 H. P. Srorrorn in Harfer's 
Afag. Mar. 583/t Her face bright with a hovering triumph 
on the point of pouncing. 


Pounce (pauns), v2 Also 6 pounse, 7 

pownee, fad. F. fowcer (c 1277 in Littré) to 

polish or erase with pumice (:~—L. pimicdre to 
Vor, VII. 
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polish with pumice, f pamer, -7cen Pumice), alzo 
{to paint or powder (the cheeks’, to pounce 
(a design for embroidery), f. fonce Pouncn sd.2] 
1. ¢raus. To smooth down by rubbing with 
pumice or pounce; sfec. to smooth or finish (the 
surface of a hat’ with pumice, sand-paper, emery- 


powder, or the like. 

1580 Nottvsany fyeas Fx. Tong, Poucer, to pounce (cf. 
Cotcr. Pencer, 10 smooth, polish, rub ouer, witha Paumeise 
stune) 1650 G. Dano Letter Pocins (Grosart) Th. 206 
Though the ‘Vable, Brother, (halfe poune’t to our hands) may 
save some Paines, 1868 J. Piomson //atanaking 48 Poune- 
ing is aterm for rubbing down the outside of a hat with a 
piece of pumice stone, sand paper, or eniery paper. 1884 
Kyicnt Diet. ech. Suppl. 2716/1 Vo sand-paper—or, its it is 
called in the trade, to ponnce—hit-bodies when in the conical 
form, or, when the hat has been blocked, to pounce the briin. 

2. To trace or transfer (a design) on or to 
a surface by dusting a perforated pattern with 
pounce; to dnst (the perforations in a pricked 
pattern) with pounce; also, to impiint or copy 
a design npon (a surface) by means of pounce. 

1594 Pear Jerredé-fo. mu. 39 Some... prick the pattern full 
of holes & so pounce it vpon another paper. 1683 Carr. 
Wyepn Let. fo Pepysin 2's Lio 1840) 1 ge2 Vheir patterns 
being drawn on paper, they prick them, and pounce them 
with charcoal, 1799 G. Swuirn Ladoratory 1, 271 Draw or 
pounce what you desizn to emboss. 185g Gresick & Vises 
Paint. 147 Pricking through the lines,..and pouncing the 
holes with red or black dust. 

+3. To sprinkle with powder; to powder, dust ; 
esp. to powder (the face) with a cosmetic. b. To 
sprinkle with specks, spots, or the like. Ods. 

1593 Nasne Christ's To 71h, Wow you [Ladie~]) torture 
poore olde Time with spunging, pynning and pounsing. 
1610 W. Fotrinanas rf of Srorvey ovis 58 Te shal not be 
amisse to pounce the ground with a Stainsh-Graine of burnt 
AMlome and a double quantity of pounded Rossin both finely 
searced and lightly pnmmiced, thereby to preserne the Paper 
or Parchinent from thorowe piercing with the Culours. 
1624 Dancin Brrtt of lferestes xii, 51 Decorations, the 
better to pownce and set forth the great Habilonish whore. 
1648 Wernick ffesper., Fudia's Petticoat, Vhy azure robe... 
pounc't with stars, it shew‘ to me Like a celestiall canopie. 
168g Cotton tr. Vertatene L593 They who paint, pounce 
and plaister up the ruins of women, filling up their wrinkles 
and deformities. 

Pounce commerce. [f. Pouncr v.2 + Com- 
MERCE s?#. 6.] A round game of cards similar to 
‘grab’? or ‘snap’. 

1864 Wuyte Metyvu.e Brookes of B. xxiii. Vreading), 
Pounce commerce. 1888 J. Pavn lyst. Wirdridge viii, 
Love is very much like the domestic game of pounce com- 
merce—twe innst. always keep changing one's hand, as the 
cards come round. 

Pounced (paunst), 2. [f. Pounce 54.1 + -en2.] 
Ilaving talons like a hawk: usually in comb. 

1687 Devoen fff § Pout. 1117 Some haggar'd Hawk... 
Well pounced to fasten, and well wing'd to fly. 1700 — 
Pythagorean Philos, 570 ‘Vhe strong pounc'd Eagle and 
the billing dove. 1787 Generous Attachment IM, 5 The 
soft doves of Venus will then flit away hefore the strong 
pounced eagle of ambition. 

Pounced (paunst), 4//. 2.1 [f. Pouncr v.21] 

1, Of metal-work: [nibossed or chased by way 
of ornament. O#s, exe. //7st, 

[2430, etc. : see Pouncr v.'1.] 15302 Bury TE idds (Camden) 
258 My best pownsyd peece. 1513 Dovctas fuels rx. ve 
94 ‘Twa siluer conpis..With figuris grave and punsyt 
ymagery. 1552 Ifutort, Pounced plate, anaglypha, ana- 
pla. 1582 Lane. Hills (1857) J. 132 A pounse [? pounsed] 

lle parcell gylt. 

2. Of clothing: Perforated, punctured, or lacini- 
ated for omament; pinked. Ods. exc. Wisi. 

¢ 1386 (see Pounce v.12), @ 1548 Hat Chron, Men. Vii} 
itb, All in Crymosyn Satyn, garded with a pounced garde 
of grene Veluet. 158 PutTennam Ang. Poesie in. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 290 Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see 
..0 Gentleman of the Countrey among the bushes and 
briers, goe in a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered 
hosen? fig. a1653 G. Dantrn Adyid, iv. 116 Wrought 
Pillow's bring Pownce'd Law, Stitched Common.-wealth, and 
purled King. 

+b. Cut or laciniated at the edges, as a leaf. Oés. 

1681 Grew Museum wu. vy. it. 248 The Pounced Sea. 
Wrack, Alga marina. 

+3. Beaten, bruised. Obs. 

asst Beware the Cat (570) 8t The young woman to whom 
she shewed her pounced thies, said f was an unnatural 
daughter to deal so with my mother, 

+4. Pricked, marked hy pricking ; tattooed. Ods. 

isss Enen Decades t44 With a sharpe prycke made eyther 
of bone or elles with a thorne, they make holes in their 
faces: and foorthwith sprinkelynge a pouder theron, they 
moiste the pounced place with a certeyne blacke or redde 
inise. 1610 Elottann Camden's Brit, t. 115 That their 
Nobilitie and Gentry thts spotted, may carrie these starres 
about them, in their painted pownced limmes, as badges. 

Pounced, f7/. 2.2 [f. Pounce v3 + -Apt.] 

1. Powdered, dusted. 

1619 IJ. Wutton Follie's Ana/. A viijb, And that he may 
obtaine his lust, compares Her eyes to starres, to Amber 
her pounc’t hayres, 1633 Pavnne Histrioonr. 1. vi. xv. 346 b, 
Their frizled Periwigs, Loye-lockes, and long effeminate 
pouldred pounced haire, 1683 Cart. Wvine Lev, fo Pepys 
in PA's £t1/e (1841) 1. 422 Cotton yarn, .which they dip in ie 
liquor, squeezing it gently,..so running along the pounced 
work, where it turns black in a trice, 1807 Craspe Par. 
Reg. t.18t Tulips tall-stemm'd and poune’d auriculas rise. 

2. Sprinkled with minute specks as if powdered. 

1727 Braotey Fam. Dict. s. v. Carnation, The Flowers 
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of the Picketees are alate of a white Ground, spotted or 
pounced, as they call it, with Ked or Purple. 1892 E. Caste. 
fug, BhoPlats 145 Une achievements and serolly and 
pounced background common to the printers’ mark. 

Pownced stone, for fotice-stone, Ve pierre 
once, pumice-stone, 

1585 T. Wasutncron tr. Veeholay's Moy. xvi. 58b, With 
a pounced stone hee rubbeth. the plantes of your feete. 

olunceon, var. MuuNson Ofs.3 obs. £ Pus cukon, 

Pountcer (paunsoz).  [f. Pounce at + -ER 1] 
One who or that which pounees; +a pouncing tool, 

1552 Husort, Pouncer, anagliphartns. 1598 Fiorio, 
Presence. a goldsmiths pouncer or pounce. /did., Siggél/o, 
a_kinde of pouncer goldsmiths vse. 611 sid, Buiino, a 
kind of pouncer that giauers vse, 

Pouncer, crron. f. Poucrr Oéds., thumb-stall. 

Pounceet (j ownsét’. [A modem appellation, 
app. deduced from Vouxcrt-Lox, and used in the 
same sense.] = next. 

1843 Janvs Hovest Pays (1347) 263 Thon art just the 
height of the Kinz's confessor, and T shall pass for his 
pounnet-benrer, 1899 Mest. Gus. 5 Mug. 1/3 Mmong the 
baubles on the chains—..the add pouncet, the seal, and 
the eee ther: was tio knife, igor Jal Ves 
9 Feb. 8/2 No, 2g. leserihed asa die shaped pancet. 

Pou'ncet-box,. quasi-///s/, [Derived in some 
way from Pouxce 54.1 or 7.0: perh, orig. a mis- 
print for fomnced box, i.e. pierced or perforated 
box.] app. A small box with a perforated lid, 
use] for holding perfumes. A Shaksperian term 
revived by Scott. In quot. «863 for fomuce-fox, 


i.e. box cf pounce or powder, 

3gg6 Suvcs. 2 /Ave. #0 ti, 33 “Twist his Vinger and 
his Thambe, he held A Pouuncet-box : which ener and anon 
He gane his Nose, and took't away againe. 1820 Scorr 
Vonast, xxvi, Sir Piercie Shafton knelt down, and amost 
gracefully presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a siher 
pouncet-box ,.;ontaining a sponge dipt in the essence which 
he recommended so highly. 1842 Bannan fagot. fee. 
Ser. 1. Auto-da/', His pouncet box goes To and fro at his 
nose, 1863 Waste Mruvi.e Géadtators 1. 46 She took 
the pouncet-box from one of the girls, and proceeded to 
sprinkle gold-dust in Valeria's hair, 1886 21d? Var enn 
23 Aug. do OF far more romantic associations was the po- 
mander, or pouncet bux, 

Pounchcon, obs. form of PuNcHEon, 

+ Pouncil, Ods. rarem!'. [ad. F. foncifle ‘ the 
Assyrian Citron’ | Cotcr.).] (See quot.) 

15985 T. Wasinxaton tr. Vichelay's Vey. tei. grb, A 
great barrell of muscadel,. .and diners other penncils, citrons 
and oranges, 

Pouncing (pownsiy), 742. 56.1 [f. Porncr 71 
+ -1nG1.] The action of Pocxce zl in various 
senses. Also attrib, 

©1386 [see Pounce zt 2], rgot Precival %f. Pict, 
Eintrepungasurit, pricking, pouncing, interpiorctio. third, 
“uncon, ..a pouncing yton,.. graphinue 1598 Frorio, 
Breceaglio, a badkin or pouneimg iron, 1602 Hoitaxn 
Uliny Explan. Words, Scarifeation, is a kind of pouncing 
or opening of the skin by way of incision slightly, with the 
fleame or launcet. 1611 Spren //ist. Gf. Brite ve vil. & 2. 
38 Their going naked, .their cutting, pinking, and pouncing 
of their flesh with garnishments,.of sundry shapes. 

Powncing, v/ 93.2 [f. Poryce v.38 + nah] 
The action of Pounck #3, q.v.  Pouncing- 
machine, a machine used in hat-making to smooth 
the nap, the hat-body being caused to rotate 
against a revolving eylinder of sand-paper. 

1593 [see Pounce? 3]. 1601 Dent Fathi, f/eaven (1831) 
35 they have spent a good part of the day in pranking and 
pouncing. @ 1619 Fretcuer, etc. Avdt. Jadtan, i, What can 
pen do now, With all your paintings and your ponncings, 
ady? a 1626 Bacon /nguis. Compound, Metals Wks, 1879 
1. 243/2 It may he also tried by incorporating powder of steel 
or coppel dust by pauncing into the quicksilver, 1627 May 
Lucan 1x. (1631) 923 As In pouncing of a picture, forth 
Throngh every hole the pressed saffron goes, 1868 [sce 
Pouncr 7! 1). 

Pouncing, 74/, 3.3: see Pounce 7.2 

Pouncing, f7/.@.! and 2: see Pounce v.! and 2, 

Pound (paund), 56.1 Forms: 1-4 (S¢. and 
2.dial, -9) pund, (4~5 #.d/a/. punde); 3~ pound, 
(4-6 pounde, pownd(e; pond(e). [OF. fund 
(pl. pund) :—WGer. stem *furdo- pound (weight), 
= OSax., OFris., ON., Goth. fund (MLG. pune, 
LG, fund, MDu. pout, Du. pond\, OHG. phunt 
(MEG. pfunt, G. fund), a very early adopted 
word, a, 1. fordo indecl. a pound (weight), orig, 
instr. abl. of *fondis, -1m = fondus, -er- weight, 
in use short for /iéra pondo a pound by weight, 
a peu weight. ] 

. 1. A measure of weight derived from the 
ancient Roman /rhra (= 327-25 grams), but very 
variously modified in the course of ages in different 
countries, and as used for different classes of things ; 
in the British Empire now fixed for use in trade by 
a Parliamentarystandard, Denoted by 4. (L./7éra). 

Formerly used without change in the pl., a usage still 
sometimes retained after a numeral, esp. «fad. and colleg., 
also in coms, as a five pound note, a twenty pound shot, 

This pound consisted originally of 12 ounces, corresponds 
ing more or less to that of Trov cweigi?, q.¥., which con- 
tains 5760 grains = 373-26 grams, This is sul used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in stating the weight of gold, silver, 
and precious stones; but as early as the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century a pound of sixteen ounces was in use for 
more bulky commodities. This was made a standard for 
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general purposes of trade by Edward 111, and known as 
the pound aveir de peis, i.e of merchandise of weight, 
now called Avotrpvurots, q.v. This pound of 16 ounces, 
containing 7ooo grains = 4536 grams, has been since 1826 
the only legal pound for buying or selling any commodity 
in Great Britain. In former times the ponnd varied 
locally from 312 to 27 ounces, according to the commodity, 
pounds of different weight being often used in the same place 
for different articles, ns brend, butter, cheese, meat, malt, 
hay, wool, etc. See a list in Old Country and farming 
IWords (E. D. S.) 174-5. The Scotch pound of 16 ounces 
of Troy or Dutch Weight consisted of 7608-9496 grains; the 
‘Tyon pound kept at Edinburgh = 9622-67 grains. Ponnd is 
also used to translate foreign names of weights, of cognate 
origin or representatives of L. /iéra. These vary greatly: 
in Ltaly between 300 and 350 grains, in Spain and Portugal, 
the Netherlands, and some German states between 459 and 
469 grams, in other German states, Denmark, etc, between 
477 and sro22 grams. Lut the standard German J/und is 
now 509 gram», i.e. halfa kilogram. 

805-31 Charter of Oswrlf (Sweet O. £. 7. 444), iti scep & 
tua Iicea & v goes, & x hennfuglas & x pund caeses, ¢ 1000 
eles. Gosp. John xii. 3 Marin naman pund deorwyrdre sealfe. 
c10so Ayrhiferth's Handbec in Angla VILE. 333 Anuncia 
stent on feower and twentiz penegum. Twelf sidon twell 
penegas beod on anum punde. a1340 Hampone Psalter 
Ixi. 9 Wip a_fals ponde bei begile bem pat sees paim. 1340 
Ayent, 190 Uyftene pond of gold. 1362 Lasatn, P. Pe A. 
4.135, | hane peper and piane and a pound of garlek. 1389 
in Eng. Gidds (1870) 4 OF peyne of a pond wax to pe brether- 
hede. ¢14z0 /s6er Cocorui (1862) 19 ‘Take a pownde of 
ryse and scthe hom wele. 1532 Ace. Ld. ffigh Treas, 
Scot. V1. 156, xxvtij li culvering pulder, price of ilk pund 
tiijx 1609 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 39 Some of 
them weie aboue five hundred pound. /é/. go OF cle- 
phants,..some of their teeth do weigh two hundred pounds, 
at sixteene ounces the pound. 3602 Fenpecke Mande tes 
gt An hundred fortie two thousand pound of siluer. 1744 
Berkey Sfrfs § 22 This excellent halsam may he pur- 
chased for a penny a pound. 1749 Revnarpson in Phil. 
Zraus. XLVI. 59 At the same ‘Time £1696] and Place, the 
Standard Troy Weights were compared with the Standard 
Avoirdepois,..which fixes the Pound Avoirdepois at 7200 
such Grains, as the Troy Pound weighs 5760. @1796 
Duens (4d) The weary Pund o Tow. 1821 J. Q. Anas in 
C. Davies etx. Syst. ut. (1871) 113 ‘he time and occasion 
of the introduction of the aveirdupois pound into England 
is no better known than that of the troy weight, 1855 
Mortox Cycl Agric. If. 1125 Pound (Bucks), sometimes 
17.97.; (Chesh.), 18 0z.; (Corn, 18 02.3 (Derbys), 17 07.3 
(Devons.), 18 02.3 (Dorset), in some parts 18 oz. ; (Durham), 
in many parts 22 02.; ete, cic. 1895 Vode! Steam Eugine 
47 A common standard or ‘init of work’ is obviously 
necessary, ‘That..culled the ‘foot pound’ is one pound 
raised trough a space of one foot in one minute. 

+b. A pound weight of water, forming a measure 
of capacity equivalent to a pint, and used in the 
OE. period as a standard of liquid and dry measure, 


in full coater-found. Obs. 

‘Three Scotch pounds of the Water of Leith was the stan- 
dard of the pint in Scotch liqnid measure =3 imperial pints. 

c1oo0 Sax. Leecha. VY. 298 Pund eles sewibs xii penegum 
lassse bonne pund wartres, & pund ealod zewihd vi peneguin 
tS bonne pund watres. /did. Glos». 402 Vormea, water 
pund. 

ce. fg. Of imponderable things; esp. in pro- 
verbial expressions. 

1526, 1629, 1670 [see Ounce sd. 1c]. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass 114 They..affvrme men..to haue a pound of 
folly to an ounce of pollicy. a170g T. Brown tr. -Encas 
Syletus’ Lett, Wxxxii. Wks. t7o9g TIT. ut. 83 An hundred 
Pound of Sorrow pays not an Ounce of our Dehts, 

+d. A pound-weight, a weight. Os. monce-use. 

1607 Suaks. Com. ti. i, 314 This ‘Tiger-footed-rage. .will 

{too late) Tye Leaden pounds too's heeles. 
te. Jz pound: ?in pounds, or ?in a balance 


Obs, nonce-use, 

1596 Svenser 7. QO. Vv. ii 36 But if thou now shouldst 
weigh them new in pound, We are not sure they would so 
long remaine, 


t. Pound of flesh: used proverbially, with refer- 


ence to Shaks. Aferch. V.: see quots. 

1596 Suaxs. Alerch. V. w. i. 99 Shylock. The pound of 
flesh which I demand of him Is deerely bought, ‘tis mine, 
and 1 will hane it, /6¢d. 308 Portia. Then take thy bond, 
take thou thy pound of flesh. 1860 Kixostey Jise. 1. 23 
Who would not.. have given his pound of flesh 10 be cap- 
tain of her guard? 1887 #ortn. Kev. Jan. 14 All the other 
Great Powers want thein, pound of flesh from Turkey. 

+2. eltipl. le shot) = Pounprnr 56.4 2. Ods. rare, 

1759 Apm. Hotmes in Vaval Chron. XXIV. 119 One 
carrying 0 24-pound and the other a g-pound, 

IT. 3. An English money of account (originally, 
a pound weight of silver), of the value of 20 shillings 
or 240 pence, and now represented by the gold 
sovereign. Denoted by 4 before the numeral 
(occas. by /, after it), and distinguished by the 
epithet s/erding. 

ah Rushw, Gosp, Matt. xviii. 24 Wees an broht, se him 
sceolde tyn busend punda. e1oso Byrhtferth's ifandboc 
in Anglia VIII. 306, xx scillingas beod on anum punde, 
and twelf sidon twentiz penega byd an pund, ¢ 1205 Lav. 
8907 He sal..alche zere senden preo pusend punden. 
ai250 Owl & Night, 1101,& yaf for me an hundred punde. 
c1300 Havelok 1633 A gold ring drow he forth anon, An 
hundred pund was worth be ston. ¢138 Weir HWks, 
(1880) 82 A litel deed Ieed costip many bousand pond bi 3ere 
to oure pore land, /é#:, 100 Many bousand pondis. ¢ 1420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxii, The warst hors is worthe ten 
pownde, 
Markes, and shillings, ..though they haue no coynes, yet is 
there no name morc in vse than they. 1607 Minntetonx / fre 
Gallants it. iii, 232, Lean lend you three pound, sir... There 
‘tis In six angels. @ 1674 CLareNnon ///st, Hed, x1. § 33 Ten 
brave Spanish Horses, the worst of whichcost there three hun- 
dred pounds sterling. 1712 Apnison Sfect. No. 445 P 5 Iftmy 


is4z Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 198 Poundes, i 
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t Country receives Five or Six Pounds a-day by my Labours, 
T shall be very well pleased. 1795 E. Tatnam Nat, Debt 
14 Put the National funded Debt at‘I'wo Hundred Millions 
of Pounds. Dut what is a Pound; for that is the denomi- 
nator, 1888 A. Dossox Goldsmith 112 ‘Pounds’ and 
‘guineas ' were then (in the time of Dr. Johnson], as Croker 
points out in one of his notes, convertible terms. 

b. Used as the type of 2 large sum of money, 
often in contrast with fey, or t associated with 
mark, Now chiefly in proverbial phrases. See 
PENNY 9g. 

a 1200 Aforal Ode 67 Alse mid his penie alse oder mid his 
punde. /é/d. 296 Ne sculle hi neure comen vp for marke 
ne for punde. ¢1400 Mow, Nose 5986 ‘Vhat he shal, in a 
fewe stoundes, [ese alle his markes and his poundes. 1550 
Crowiey Last Trump. 1112 ‘Vhou maist for shyllinges 
gather poundes, 1562. Mountcomery in Archrologta 
XLVI 240 Reamembringe that well ys spent ihe pennie 
that salveth the pounde. s 

tte. Throngh gradual debasement of the coin- 
age, the ‘ pound Scots’, originally the same as the 
English, was at the Union of the Crowns cqual to 
one twelfth of a pound sterling, being divided into 
20 shillings each of the value of an English penny. 

1375 Rarnovr Brive xvi, ser Lang chtir syne ransonyt 
wes he For tnenty thousand pund to pay. 1g00-20 Duxpar 

Poenis Ixxxi. 73 Ento this realme sow war worth mony ane 
pound. 31545 eg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 19 Twa hundreith 
pundis usuall money of this realm. 1614 B. Joxson 
Barth. Fair wu. iv, Whata Masque shalt 1 furnish out, for 
forty shillings? (twenty pound scotch) and a Tanquet of 
Ginger: bread ? 
old called 20 English pence a pound, as wee in England 
call 20 siluer shillings a pound. 1790 Brenxs 7am O'Shanter 
177 That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, Wil twa_pund 
Scots, (twas a’ her riches). 1814 Scott Haz. xviii, Donald 
would not lower a farthing of a thonsand punds‘—‘ The 
devil!’ Punds Scottish, ye shall understand’) 

d. Applied to the Turkish and Egyptian gold 
pieces of 100 piastres, the former of 111-36 grains, 
value at present (1907) 18s. ojd., the latter of 
131-18 grains, value £1. os. 33d. 

1883 Whitaker's Almanac 371, Foreign Monies; Gold 
coins; Ottoman Kimpire, Turkish pound of 100 pinstres 
Zo. 18, of. 1889 fd. 657 Egypt, ico piastre piece 
(Egyptian £) £1. 0. 3}. 

e. Phrases. Ji the pound, + al pound, reckoned 
at so much for each pound. Sound avd (or for) 
found, one pound for another, at the same rate, 
Pounds, shillings, and pence: = money; alsoadirié, 
inonetary; in fig. sense, = viewing things at their 
money value; matter-of-fact. realistic. 

1srg. Wariotnrestey CArer. (Camden) I. Where was 
graunted to the King of all men’s goodes 6ef. in the pownde. 
1545 Lrixkrow Conf, Table 2b, That all creditors may 
have pownd and pownd alyke. x61011 in Avrth Riding 
ee. (1884) 1. 209 John Raynson..using the trade of usurie, 
taking foure shillinges at pound. 2765 Blackstonr Cowen. 
I, vil 325 A new duty from 6¢. to 1s. in the pound 
. imposed by statutes 13 Geo. ITI. ¢. 26. and 19 Geo. IIT. 
c. §9. on every dwelling-house inhabited, together with the 
offices and gardens therewith occupied. 1829 SoutuEy Six 
7. More (l. 123 Let him calculate whether he and they 
would have been gainers, even in this low, pounds-shillings- 
and-pence point of view. 1870 J. ANpreson in Ang. Alech, 
1g Jan. 426/2 Everything .. narrows itself down into a 
pounds-shillings-and-pence question. 1900 Daily News 
15 May 3/1 We claim to be a practical people, a pounds- 
shillings-and-pence people. fi 

4. attrib, and Cond. a. simple attrib., in the 
senses (2) of a pound weight, as povsd-dulter, 
sold (in quantity) by the pound, as fosmid beads, 
pins, yarn; (6) of the amount or value of a pound 
sterling, as Porud matler, prize. DB. Special combs. : 
pound brush, a large paint-brush; pound-day, 
see quot. ; pound-nail, sce quot. 1727-41 ; pound 
note, a bank-note for one pound (such as are 
issued in Scotland and Ireland); pound party 
(U.S.), a party meeting without invitation at a 
friend’s house, each member bringing 2 pound or 
so of some eatable ready for consumption, which is 
handed to the hostess to entertain the unexpected 
guests; also, a gathering to which each person 
brings a parcel of undeclared contents, which is 
sold by auction or otherwise to those present, the 
proceeds being devoted to charity; + pound-pear, 
an old name for a large varicty of cooking pear; 
pound-piece, a piece of money worth a pound; 
| pound-pint, a pint equal to the capacity of a 
| pound of water: see 1b; pound-rate, trent, 
a rate of so much in the pound; t+ pound-right 
obs., ?the right to the amount of moorland which 
went with a Pounn-Lany; or ?a right to the 
moor valued at a pound; pound rocket, sec 
quot.; pound-velo, a unit of momentum; the 
momentnin of a hody of mass 1 lb. moving with 
a velocity of 1 foot per second; pound-worth, 
pound’s-worth, as much of anything as is worth 
or may be hought for a pound; ‘f sfec, a piece 
(of land) worth a pound a year: cf, Liprate sé. 
See also PouND-CAKE, etc. 

31858 Simmonps Dict. Trade," Pound-beads, a kind of bead, 
white or red, used in West African trade with the natives. 
1873 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1, 106/1 The large 
round brush, called the “pound brush, and a smaller one 
called the tool, are those mostly used in plain work, 1886 
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Euwortuy IW. Somerset Word-bk., *Pound-butter, butter 
made up in pats of a pound each, as distinguished froin.. 
butter..in bulk, 1889 Clerks Guernsey News 10 Mny 5/1 
The *Pound Day at the Victoria Cottage Hospital ..was a 
great success, the appeal for a pound weight of some kind 
of grocery from each donor heing very..widely responded 
to, a@1617 Bayxe On Eph. i. (1643) 16 We would be loath 
to take a slip..in a twelve-*pound matter. 1727-41 Cnam- 
pers Cycl. s. Ve Nails, *Pound Natils, are four-square in the 
shank ; much used in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, though 
scarce elsewhere, except for paling. 31845 Disraews Sybil 
mx, dh! a queer fellow; lent hint a one-*ponnd note— 
never saw it ngnin. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 22 Jan. 2/3 
‘The old-fashioned *pound party has become this winter a 
fashionable city entertainment. 1889 Farmer Awericanisuts, 
Pound party, very similar to Donation party. 1585 Hicixs 
Funius' Nomenct. g9/t Moire de bon Chrestien, potre de 
diure,..a *pound-peare. a 1667 CowLey £ss. in Verse & 
Prose, Greataess, We would eat nothing but what was 
great, nor touch any Fruit but Horse-Phims and Pound. 
Pears. 1966 Compl. farmer s.v. fear, The pound-pear, 
or black-pear of Worcester, 1889 El. Jounston Chron. 
Glenbuckre xxii, 261 There are twenty gouden *pound- 
pieces. 1865 R. Henxr £0f, Row HU. Eng, Ser. 1 81 
He told her to..get a packet of *pound pins. 1886 Fo/h. 
fore Grni. AV. 126 Pins—not the well-made ones sold 
in papers, but clumsy things with wire hends— pound- 
pins‘, 1901 E. Nicnotson in MY. & Q@. oth Ser. VITT. 283/1 
Our bushel was originally the measure containing a quantity 
of wheat equal to the weight of a cubic foot of water at 
ordinary temperature, 62°3 [b., and therefore, on the *pound- 
pint system, containing the same number of pints of wheat. 
1773 J. Nortucotr Let. (in Sotheran’s Catal, No, 12 (1899) 
39), Phe gentleman who won the ‘Twenty Thousand * Pound 

Prive in the last Lottery. 1712 Pripraux Direct. Chi 
wardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church-Kate .. to be made.. by an 
equal *Pound Rate. 1766 Exitcx London IV, 404, 1251. 
raised by a ponnd-rate, at 4d. in the pound. 1661 Marvet. 
Corr. xxviv Wks. (Grosart) 11, 62 ‘That you ascertain in 
expresse words the summe that is to be raised by *pound 
rent. 1682 N. O, Boslean's Lutrin we, 293 Item, twice fift 
more Per ann. in Pound-Rents! 1586 Ji ids §& fav. NM. fed 
(Surtees) IT. 128 Two lyttell croftes..called tenter croftes, 
with the churche yearde of Darnton, and one *pownderight 
of Branson moore. 1893 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 
1. 124/71 A *pound rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs a pound. 1887 J. B. Lock Dynamics 31 We shall 
chcose as our unit mass-velocity that of a particle of 1b. 
moving with 1 velo, We shall call this unit a *pound-velo. 
1450 Godstow Reg. 668 Of the yifte of Robert, Erle of 
leyceter, thre *pounde-worthe of lond in Halso. 1780 
A. Vouxe Sour freé. 1. 394 ‘Vhe yarn spun is *pound yam, 
not done in hanks at all. 

Pound (pound), 53.2 Forms: 4-5 poonde, 
5 ponde, 5-6 pounde, 6 pond, 6-7 pownd(e, 
6- pound. [Not found till near the end of the 
MK. period:—OE. *fvad, known only in comh, 
pund-fold (in late 12th ec. MS.) and early ME. 
pundbreche (Laws of Ten. 1) (see Pounn-BhEAcH), 
and supported by the derivatives (ge-)Ayndan todam 
up (water) (K. <Elfred), forfy'dan to exclude, bar 
(Cynewulf): see Pinp v. Osigin unknown; the 
stem has not been certainly traced in any continental 
language. Of this, Poxp 5d. is an anomalous 
parallel form; many dialects have pound in the 
sense of fond, and the two forms are used indiffer- 
ently in sense 4 b in reference to canals.) 

I, 1. An enclosure maintained by authority, for 
the detention of stray or trespassing cattle, as well 
as for the keeping of distrained cattle or goods 
until redeemed ; a pinfold. 

‘The right to impound stray cattle still exists, but in Great 
Britain the impounder can put the animals in hisown stable 
or field, so that public pounds, being unnecessary, are 
disappearing. 

1425 in Somerse? Med. Wilis tise) ars (Latin) [Item to 
mending the way hetween the church of Merk and the] 
pownde 35. 4a. 1464 Aolls of Parlt. V. 559/2 All such 
distresse..to put in pounde. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. 
xxvii. (1638) 113 The owner may lawfully give the beasts 
meat and drink while they be in pound, a 1680 BuTLer 
Rem. (1759) 1. 168 ‘To shut them up, like Beasts in Pounds, 
For breaking into others Grounds. 1773 Gotoss. Stoaps 
to Cong. w. Wks. (Globe) 668/1 I'd sooner leave my: horse 
inn pound, x8ar Crarr E'7/2, Minstr. 1,88 While pinders, 
that such chances look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 
1837 Dickens (ck. xix, ‘Where am 1?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘Inthe Pound’, replied the mob, 1846 Loner. 
Pegarus in Pound v,'Yhe wise men, in their wisdom, Put 
him straightway into ponnd. 

b. /und close or cover/, 2 pound to which the 
owner of impounded animals may not have access ; 
pound open ot overt, a pound which is not roofed, 
and to which the owner may have access to feed 


his beasts. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. ut. xxvii. 76 He that. hath the 
hurte may take the beestes as a dystresse, and put theym 
in a pounde onert. 1554 Aef 1 & 2 f*hil, § Mary c. 12 
3 1 No Distress of Cattle shall be driven out of the Hundred 
«except that it be toa Pound overt within the same Shire, 
1567 ‘xpos. Termes Lawes (1579) 157, Poundes are in 
two sorts, the one pounds open, the otber pounds close... 
Pound Close is such a place, where the owner of the dis- 
lresse may not come to gene them meat and drinke, with 
out offence, as in a close house, or whatsoener cls place, 
1768 Brackstoxe Cowen. 11. i. 13 If a live distress, of 
animals, be impounded in a canon pound-overt, the owner 
must take notice of it at his peril; but if in any special 
potnd-overt, so constituted for this particular purpose, the 
distreiner must give notice to the owner. 


ce. An enclosure for sheltering or in any way 
dealing with sheep or caltle in the aggregate; also, 
an enclosure in which wild animals are entrapped. 


POUND. 


178a A. Younc Tour Jret. 1. 340 Mr. Irwin spreads it in 
his pound .. for cattle to tread on. 1877 J. A. ALLEN 
Amer, Gison 472 Vhe rashing of a herd over a precipice 
or into a pound prepared especially to entrap them. 1890 
‘R. Botorewoon’ Col, Reformer 11891) 227 ‘wo gates 
leading from the pound at the far end are now taken charge 
of by the black boy's...‘Fhe gate from the lane is opened 
and the ‘ ragers’.. rush fiercely into the pound. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. A place of continement ; a pen, 
a pent-up position ; a lrap; a prison for debtors or 
offenders; a spiritual ‘fold’; iu /Zzenféag, a position 
from which escape is impossible or difficult. (See 
also Low's Pounn.) 

€ 1380 Wyeuir rs. (1880) 421 Pride of men of be warld 
pat wolen make hem siche poondis, isan ober rote of con- 
sense azenns crist lord of pis world. 1557 Yodttedl’s Wise. 
(Arb.) 268, I meane where you and all your flocke, Detlise 
to pen men in the pound. 1575 GascolGne Foultes of 
Warre six, Penne vp thy pleasure in Repentance paundes, 
1575 — Mask for Visct. Mountacute Wks. 49 It pleazed 
God to helpe his flocke, which thus in pound was pent. 1598 
3. Jonson Lu. Man in lui. ui, An’ hee thinke to bee 
relieu’d hy me, when he is got into one o' your citie pounds, 
the Counters. 1677 W. Hursarp Varrative 6 The Enemy 
being by this means brought into a Pound. 1 Otway 
Atheist ut, Well, since Tam trapt thus,..’Fhere 1s no re 
pe and T must to pound. 1929 Swirr Jit. Llorace 47, 

hurry me in haste away, Not thinking it is levee-<day ; And 
find his honour in a pound, Hemm'‘d bya triple circle round. 
1807 Worpsw. IVhite Doe vit. 253 The grassy rock-encircled 
Pound In which the Creature first was found. 1886 
Ecwortny WH. Somerset Word-bh., Pottnd, a position from 
which escape seems difficult, particularly in hunting. 1887 
 bagiteat ee Amaryllis xxiv. 183 He's getting into a pound, 

e really is, A : 

+3. An act or right of pounding (l’ouxp 2.2 1). 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V.540/2 The Baylewik..with Ponndes, 
Waifes, Strayes, Herhage and Pannage. A 

+b. A seizure of cattle, ete., in a raid, cte.: cf 
Poixn 2, 3. Obs. 

ex425 Wyxtoun Crom tx. ii, 12 A cumpany gat he And 
rade in Tngland, for to ta A pownd, and swne it hapnyd sa 
That he of catale gat a pray. ; 

If. 4. a. A body of still water, usually of 
artificial formation, a Ponp. Now diai, b. esp. 
A body of water held up or confined by a dam or 
the like, as in a mill-pond (now dyaZ.), the reach 
ofa canal above a lock, etc, (in which sense pond 
and pound are used indifferently). 

1387 Trevisa Higder (Ralls) HT. 367 Alisanndre..hadde 
alle maner bestes in kepyng in hyves, in layes, in fisshe 
weres and pondes [J/S. Cott, 716. D. ort poundes), 1450 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) TL, 228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
or a well, That drownythe the dowghty. 1535 CovrerpaLn 
fsa. xix. ro All the poundes of Egipte, all the policie of their 
Moates & diches shal come to naught, 1684 G. Meriron 
Vorks. Dialogne 132 (.D.S.) Our awd Meer is slidden into’th 
Pownd. 1805 Z Auunurt Mavig. Shanes So many 
more Pounds and moveable Weirs as were fonnd necessary 
might be erected. 1891 Cotes Yio Girls on Barge 46 
First_a pound and then a lock,..‘pound' being a canal 
definition of the level reaches that lic between the locks. 
1895 Daily News 8 Feb. 3/6 Witness said there were no 
indications to show that they were approaching a ‘ pound * 
(lodgment or accumulation of water). @zgoo 1. Sari 
MS. Collect, Warwicks. Words (KE. D.D.), Where there is 
a separate pool, the waler above the dam is called either 
the mill-dam or the pound. 

5. An enclosure for fish, a. A compartment for 
stowing fish on board a fishing-vessel. b. See 
quot. 1867. c. A net trap for fish; sec. the last 
compartment of a pound net, in which the fish are 
finally eanght; the bowl or pocket. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 21 There are pounds or en- 
closures made on the deck, for each fisherman to throw in 
what he catches, 1867 SmvtH Sailor's Word-bh., Pound, 
a lagoon, or space of water, surrounded by reefs and shoals, 
wherein fish are kept, as at Bermuda. 1873 /ch#o 11 Mar, 
2/z Immense quantities are, however, taken in what are 
called ‘pounds’. A pound is generally placed on the 
shallow flats of the bays where fish food is abundant...The 
fish, enter the pound, and find it impossible ta get out again, 
1833 S. Purmsott in ae Cent. July 162 The haddocks.. are 
«stowed away in bulk in ‘pound’ (the pounds are like the 
stalls in a stable, in the hold of the ship), 1883 I. Dav 
Iudian Fish v4(¥ish, Exhib. Publ.) Wicker-work labyrinths 
. acting like a pound in permitting the fish to enter with 
the flood, but precluding exit with the ebb, 

6. attrib. and Comé., as pound-like adj.; pound- 
boat, a flat-bottomed centre-board boat nsed on 
Lake Irie for carrying fish from the nets (Cend, 
Dict. 1890); pound-fee, a fee paid for the release 
of cattle or goods from the pound; + poundlose, 
setting free or release from the pound: cf. Loosr 
sé. 5; poundman, one employed in weir or pound 
fishing; pound-mastor, = PoUND-KEEPER; pound 
net, an enclosure formed by nets in the sea near the 
shore, consisting of a long straight wall or leader, 
a first enclosure (the ‘ heart’), into which the fish 
are conducted by the leader, and a second enclosure 
(the pound, bowl, or pocket), from which they 
cannot escape; pound scoop, a scoop used in 
collecting fish from a pound (Cen!, Dict. 1890). 

1878 Aviwarn Yransvaal of To- Day ii. (1881) 27 English 
setlers have been known in a poor neighbourhood to live 
almast entirely from *pound-fees and mileage, earned by 
continual ..intermeddling with their neighbours’ herds. 
1898 West. Gaz. 20 Jan. 5/2 A corner is boarded off in 
a sort of *pound-like manner, 1622 in Maworth Housch, 
Bhs, (Surtees) 197 For *poundlase of viij of the tenants’ 
horses, ij. 1888 Goonr Amer. Fishes 222 The *pound- 
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men..sometimes cat them and consider them better than 
scup. 1890 Cent. Dict., “Voundmaster. 1897 Osdtiny 
(U.S.) XXIX. 5397/1 You get my vote the next time you 
run for poundmaster. 1883 Goove “Y%sh. /adust. U.S. 12 
Introduction of *pound-nets or stuke-nets along the sandy 
coasts of the Atlantic and its estuaries for the capture of 
the migrating summer shoals. 1897 Outing (U.S.1 XXX. 
362/1 One of the greatest nuisances, that a seafaring man 
can meet with, and that is pound-nets. ‘They lined the 
American shore far out into the lake. 
Poung (paund), 56.3 [f. Pousp 7] 
L +l. A pounding; £2, that which has been 


pounded, Os. rare. 

1562 Turner /feréal u. 46 The poundes of the rootes [of 
Mandrag) must be put into a small firkin of swete wyne. 

2. An apparatus for pounding or crushing apples 
for cider; a cider-mill, 

1832 Jrans. Provine. Ved, & Surg. Assec i. VI. 202 
This mischievous part of the pound lice. lead basins used! in 
cider presses] is now almost universally exploded, and iu 
their place wooden ones are substituted. 1886 Eiworiiy 
W. Sonterset Word.bk., Pound,..a mill in which to grind 
the apples for making cider. 

II. 3. Amack caused by a severe blow ; a bruise, 


a contusion. 

1862 Campion -f ee 35 [He] would frequently return [from 
a combat at fisticuffs} in a deluge of gore and all over 
pounds and bruises. 

4. A heavy beating blow; a thump; also, the 
sound caused by this, a thud. 

1890 in Cewt, Dict, sgor Daily Chron, 7 June 4/1 The 
breathless shout, the pound of hoofs—' The Favourite! 
Favourite wins !" . 

Pound (paunds, 2.1 Forms: a. 1 ptinian, 
-igean, 4-7 poune, powne, (4-5 pone, 8-g Se. 
poon). 8. 6-7 punne, 6- pun (see also Pun 7). 
y. 6- pound (9 dfa/, pund). [OF fiinéan (also 
gepuntan, MIE. Iroxr):—WGer. *pdudjan, stem 
péit-, whence also Du. t puyn, mod. fret * rubbish, 
trash or cyment ofstones’ (lexhain), LG. pix chips 
of stone, building rubbish (Doorn.-Keolman). For 
the final ¢, cf. Asrounn v., Bouxn Af. a.l, ete.] 

L. ¢rans. To break down and crush by beating, 
as with a pestle; to reduce to pulp or powder ; 
to bray, bruise, pulverize, triturate. 

a. c1000 Sav. Leechd. 1. 176 genim pas ylean wyrle uer- 
bascum gseenuende [zo sepunude), @rogo Liter Scintidl, 
xxiv. (1889) 95 Peah pu punige feordacderis] stuntne on 
pil(an) swylce berenhula punigendun[/eréeute) Lofan punere 
na byd afyrred fram him dysignys= his. ¢ 1380 Wyerir 
Ser, Sel, Wks. 1. 89 .As spicerye 5yvep smell whan it is 
powned, 1382 — JWa/t. xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stone] 
shal falle, it shal togidre poune hym [1388 to-brise hym). 
1578 Lyte Dedeeus 1. 1% 3 Sothrenwood pounde with 
a rosted Quince, and laide to the eyes. 1616 Surv. & 
Marku. Country Farite 41 Powne and temper them 
altogether, 1620 Vexxer Pia Heeta (1650) 126 Grots 
pouned and sifted or strained therein. 1658 J. Jones Ovtd's 
/éis 138 Anaxarchus, being condemned. .to be pound with 
iron pestels in a tuorter. F 

B. xg59 MorwsxG £vouyie. 132 Then punne it in a 
morter. /éfd. 286 Pun them that be to be pund, 1600 
Hueywoop sf Pt. Edw. (V, 1. it, ‘Khe honestest lad that 
ever pund spice in a mortar. 1662 HI. Stusun Jad. Nectar 
ii. 8 Cacag nut, punned, and dissolved in water. 

y- 1594 Soutuwen. J. Magd. Fun. Teares (1823) 120 
To feele more of their sweetnesse, Twill pound these spices. 


1697 Drvoen Mery. Georg. 1.158 The Peasant..who pounds 
with Rakes The crumbling Clods. 1765 A. Dicxsox Yrvat. 


Agri¢. 477 Let him. .dry them, aud pound them in a mortar. 
1828 Craven Gloss., Pund, to pound, 1830 M. Donovan 
Dont, Econ. 1. 315 After the apples have been pressed, they 
may be economically pounded a second time. 1865 Lusuock 
Preh. Times xiii, X flat stone to pound roots with, 


b. fe. : : 
1583 Stuuses Aad. dus. M. (1882) 78 Khe word of God 


is not preached vnto them, and as it were braied, punned, 
interpreted, and exponnded. 1618 Bonton Floris (1636) 
ro He therefore so ground and punned Annibal, by coasting 
him thorow all Samnium. @1677 Barrow Serum, Wks. 
1716 HJ. 80 To think a gross body may be ground and 
pounded into rationality. 1884 Nonconf. & Indep. 12 June 
570/1 The Lord Advocate... pounded it [the Bill]to powder. 

2. ‘To strike severely with the fists or some heavy 
instrument; to strike or beat with repeated heavy 


blows; to thump, to pummel. Also fig. 

2,8. 1790 A. Witson Pack Poet. Wks. (1846) 29 John 
swore that he wad poon you [vies aboon you, spoon you). 
1903 in Lag, Dial. Dict.in form pounn in Herefordsh., porn 
in k Lanc., poo (pun), pun, pienn, poan, trom Cumbld, to 
Glouc. and Leicester. 

y- 1700 Drvoex Cey.c §& Alcyone 392 With cruel hlows 
she poundsher blubber'd cheeks. 1795 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Pindariana Wks, 1812 1V. 199 Pounds thy pate. 1839 
Tuackeray Fatal Boots Wks. (1869) 386, I stood pounding 
him with my satire. 1837 Hucnes 7'om Brown 1. vi, The 
big boys who sit at the tables pound them and cheer. 1858 
Con. K. Vounc Diary & Corr. (1902) App. 328 We pounded 
your regiment the other day, | 1874 SyMonns Sk. /taly 
& Greece (1898) I. ix. 176 Horsed sea deities pounding ane 
another with bunches of fish, 1875 Le Fanu IVill. Die 
xxviit, I danced every day, and pounded a piano, and sang 
alittle. 1877 Crery A/in. Yact. xiv. (ed. 3) 189 ‘Vo hang 
closely on their rear, pounding them with fight guns. : 

b. with advb, extension. To knock (something) 
m, oul, etc., hy pounding; to hammer, beat. 

1875 Ruskix Fors Claz. li. 53 My foolishness is being 
pounded out of me. 1884 /’af/ Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 Vhe 
fortifications might be ponnded to pieces, 1891 Ktrtinc 
Light that Failed xi. (igco) 193 The big drum ponnded out 
the tune. | ig L. Steruen Stud. Biog. VW. v. 182 He 
minst not simply state a reason, hut ponnd it into a thick 
head by repetition. 


POUND. 


| @& US. Stock Exch. To beat down the price of 
© (stock); = Maser e. 2d (@. 

igor Vuusey’s Mags. XXIV. 522/1 The bears Jet the 
opportunity to pound securities go by the board. 

+3. With iuverted construction: ‘To deliver 
(heavy blows) ov some one. Obs. rare—!. 

1596 Srunser /. QO. iv. iv. 31 An hundred knights..All 
which at once huge strokes ou him did pound, In hope to 
take him prisoner, where he stood om grouud. 

4. itr, ‘To heat or knock heavily, deliver heavy 
blows, fire heavy shot a/, om. Sound away, to 
continue delivering blows ; to hammer away. 

1815 [see Pounpine ofd. xh' 2). 1858-9 Russet Diary 
fadia (1860) 1. 292. | found all our guns poundiag at the 
Martinitre. 1860 Exurnsox Coad. Life, Powoer Wks. (Bolin) 
TE. 340 The chief engineer pounded with a hammer on the 
trunnions of acannon, until he broke them off. 1885 .Waach. 
Alvan. 20 Feb, 5/2 The Opposition are anxious to have their 
great guns inthe Upper Chamber pounding away at the same 
time, 1885 RL L.& F. Sipvenson Dyneaiter it, Within the 
lodging-house feet pounded on the stairs, 1895 Harn Stony 
of Life v1goo) Vi xxx. goo An clectric pine .. goes on 
pean away by itself. igor 11. Hannaxp Cow. § Lrr. 60 
Ferdinand Augustas's heart began to pound. 

Jig. 1861 J. BR. Gx Lett, (or) it. 73, L spent the bulk 
of yesterday pounding at Dunstan in the British Museum. 

b. Of a ship or boat: To beat the water, rise 


and fall heavily. 

1903 Daily Marl 21 Aus. 5,7 The sea had become rough, 
causing the boats to pound considerably, 1906 YW es/i. 
Gas 21 Aug. 7/2 The wreck of the | Manchuria’... Fhe 
vessel is lying far inside the reef, and iy pounding heavily. 

6. intr. ‘Yo walk, run, or dance with heavy steps 
that beat or pulverize the ground; to ride hard 

! and heavily ; évawsf. of a steamer, to force its way 
| through the water, paddle or steam along forcibly. 

1802 Mak. Epcrworti Jorad 7, (1806) 1. viii. 31 ‘Look 
wut that bsurd creature !” exclaimed Forester, pointing out 
wat girl, who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digious rate. 1848 Kincstey Peas? i, A fat farmer, sedu- 
lously pounding through the mud. 1852 R. S. Scrrets 
Sponges Sp. Tour \, We thought he suvw [him]. . pounding 
away on the chestnut (horse), 1865 Dudéia Curie. Mag. it. 
20 5y he pounds along sitting well down in bis saddle. 1880 
Miss Brappon First as 7 aon xviii, | au not going to pound 
over half the county in a futile endeavour to come up with 
the hound. 1898 G. W. TE, Russiin Codlvet. y ecole. 
xxniv. 458 Cantering up St. James's Street..or pounding 
round Hyde Park. 1898 Da‘ly News 23 July 7/1 She 
[asteamer] pounded along splendidly at over zo knotsan hour. 

6. érans. To consolidate by beating, to beat lard; 
esf. in technical use in form fez, to ran down 
(earth, clay, or rubble) as in making a roadway or 
embankment: see Pex v.! 

50 Fru’. A. cleric. Socs XI. 7o6 The cows sv 
theroughly ' pound ’ the ground that in summer it isin many 
parts as hard as a brick. 

Pound (paund), 2.“ Also § pown, 7 poun. 
[f£ Pouxp 56.2 Cf Vinnz., Porsp 2] 

| 1. ¢rans. To place or shut wf (trespassingr or 
straying cattle) in a pound; to impound. 

€1450 Osency Regr. 44 That bey [bestes) be not Inparkirt 
or pownyd but fey be i-founde in open barme [cf 17d. 
24 Inparked or parses tbid, 86 imparkid or poyned]. 

} x530 Datscr. 663/2, I pounde, T put horse, or beestes in 
the pynfolde. 1673 [R. Lucu] /ranusp. Ach. veq Yhey 
exercise a petty royalty in. .pounding heasts, atgir Kes 
Urania Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 503 Your Neighbour Swains 
the Trespussers will pound. 1819 Wetropolis 11. 205 Law- 
suits for trespass, for poaching, pounding cattle,..give him 
notoriety in the country, 2890 'R. Borprewoon’ Cod. 

Reformer (1891) 87 We must not go more than halfa mile 
j away from the road, or we [i.e our cattle} "Il be ‘pounded. 
| figs 1981 Sipnev tfad. Dvetrie (Arb.) 69 Me thinkes 1 
. deserue to be pounded, for straying from Poetrie to Oratorie. 
1719 D'Urrey /#f/s (1872) V..179 For the FEeart that still 
wanders, is pounded at last. 

2. To shut up or confine iu any enclosure or 
within any bounds or limits, material or otherwise. 
Also with wf. Also /fg. 

1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 12 Euen so 
these men..do pound their capacitie in barren Com- 
pendiums. 1608 Hevwoon Nafpe Lucrece i. iv, Sit round: 
the enemy is pounded fast In their own folds. 1632 
Massixncer & Fiecp Fatal Dowry 1. i, #larried once, :\ 
man is staked or pound, and cannot graze Beyond his own 
hedge. @ 1639 Wotton in Aedig. (1651) 364 More might be 
said, if I were not pounded within an Epistle. 1644 Mitton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 48 That gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shatting his Parkgate. 1761 Corman 
Jabs Wife wi. (1775) 22, 1 wish Harriot was fairly 
pounded [= married). lt wou'd save us hoth a great deal 
of Trouble. 1976 Kemembrancer (1777) VV. 272/2 Hopkins, 
and his little navy, are safely pounded in Providence river, 
near Rhode Island. 1839 Baitey “estes xxvii. (1848) 323 
And the round wall of madness pound ns in. 

b. spec. in Fox-hunting ( pass.), said of a rider 
who gets into an enclosed place fiom which he 
cannot get ont to follow the chase. Zo found the 


field : see quot. 1886. 

1827 Sporting Mag, XIX. 353 The whole ficld [i.e the 
assemblage of riders) was fairly pounded. 1860 Wuvte 
Menvinis A/At J/ardb, xvi, 135 Whenever one individual 
succeeds either in what is termed (as a field, or in 
getting such a start of them that nobody shall have a chance 
of catching him whilst the pace holds. 1875 — Aiding 
Recoil, viii. (1879) 131 A man who never jumps atall can by 
no possibility be ‘pounded’, 1886 Enworrny IV, Somerset 
Word-bk. 5. v., In hunting, an impassable barrier is said 
‘to pound the field". So also a bold rider who clears a 
fence which others cannot do is said ‘ to paund the lot’. 

Jig. 1853 ‘C. Bene’ Verdant Green ix, 7 poumelins of 
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the same gentleman in the middle of the first chorus. 1864 
Paily fel. 27 Aug., The Marquis, however, in following his 
leader over the agricultural plough, got..pounded with him 
in the political field. 

3. To dam (water); dam wf. Now chiefly dal. 

1649 Burrun Hag. Duprow. Fripr. (1652) bij b, Watermills, 
which destroy abundance of gallant Land, by pounding up 
the water..even to the very top of the ground. 19770 J. 
Brisprey Surv. Pheeomes 1 1f they be made tv pound more 
than five or six Feet, some of the adjacent Lands will be laid 
under Water. 1792 /raus. Soc. Arts X. 119 Which occa- 
sioued a fall for the water to run off, and prevented its 
being pounded up. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh, 
nv. Pounded, They'n bin gropin’ fur trout } spect, 1 see the 
brack’s pounded. 

4. To pound off, to partition off into compart- 
ments: cf. Pounp sd.2 sa, 

1887 fisheries of U.S. Sect. 21). 426 In the hair-seal 
fishery, on the coast uf Newfoundland, the vessel’s hold is 
‘pounded off' into bins only a litde larger than the skins. 

Ilence Pounded f//. w.; Pounding 76/. sé. 

1641 Quaries Argalus & 7. (1678) 44 Here's none that 
can reprieve Such pounded beasts, 1641 Sestor Rec. (1357) 
11. 60 The same hogg or swine..not to be fetched thence 
untill fullsatisfuction be made. for poundinz and for carege. 
17gt R. Mytxn Rep. Thames § [sis 29 The Pounding of 
the water by the New Locks. 

Pound, 7.3) [f. Pouxn sé.11.) 

tl. crans. To weizh. Obs. rare, 

1570 Levins Jantp. 220/45 To Pound, penderare. 

2. Cotntug. To test the weight of coins (or of 
the blanks io be minted) by weighing the number 
of these which ought to make a pound weight (or 
a certain number of pounds), and ascertaining how 
much they vary from the standard, 

From the earliest times, in the Indenture under which the 
Master of the Royal Mint produced evins fur the King. 
a limit, was assigned within which the weight was to be 
maintained ; and as it was impossible to make every coin 
of the exact weight, it was customary, before 1870, to fix 
‘he nomber of grains variation permissible in each pound 
weight, taken at random from the mass of coins, this 
variation being termed ‘remedy for Ahe Master’, Thus, 
for gold coins, in which 20 troy pofinds of standard gold 
make 9344 sovereigns, the Judenture of 1817 allows a margin 
of ‘twelve grains in the pound weight and no more’, By the 
Coinage Act of 1870, the ‘remedy ' was fixed on the piece, 
as } grain on cach sovereign, each of which is now separately 
tested by an automatic weighing apparatus of great delicacy. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Pounding incoining. 1907 et. fr. 
Hoyal Mint, The present kuw is far more stringent, but (for 
patticular purposes) we still constantly resort 10 pounding 
Inthe Mint, and always in the case of bronze coins. 

3. To weigh out or divide into pounds. /ocal. 

3876 Whithy Gloss., Punded, divided into pounds. 1886 
Euwortny Ji, Somerset Woerd.bh,, Pound, to make up 
into pats or parcels each of : IL. weight. 

Pound, «.4 slaw. [f. lorni 2.13.) To bet 
a pound, or an extravagant amount, on; esp. in 
phr. fo found it, lo wager pounds in long odds; 
hence, to state as a certainty or strong conviction. 

1812 J. HW. Vaux Flash Dict, Pound (t,to ensure or make 
a certamty of any thing: thos a man will say Vil pound it 
to be so; taken, probably from the custom of.. offering ten 
pounds to a crown at a cockanatch, in which case, if no 
person takes this extravagant odds, the battle is at an end. 
This is termed pounding a cock. 1828 Bes Siving Piet. 
é.ondon ti. 44 You'll soon be bowled out, 1 ll pound it. 1838 
Dickens O. fiefs? xxvi, 1 pound it, that urney's managing 
properly. 1855 — Alut. Friend iw. xv, VN pound it, Master, 
to be in the way of school. 

Ilence Pou'ndable @.: sce quot. 

1812 J. HW. Vaux flash Dict, Poundahle, any event which 
is considered certain or inevitable, is declared to be pound- 
able, as the issue of a game, the success of a bet, Kc. 


Poundage! (patrndédz). Also 5 pundage, 
5-7 pondage, 5 powndage. [f. Pounp 54.1 + 
-AGE; hence med. (Anglo-) L, fouddgtum.] 

1. An impost, duty, or tax of so much per pound 
sterling on merchandise; sf/ec. a subsidy, usually 
of 12 penee in the are formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown, on all imports and 
exports except bullion and commodities paying 
tonnage. Now //is?. 

1399 Lancu. Rich. Redeles w. 14 His puruyours toke, 
Withoute preiere ata parlement a poundage hiside, And a 
fiteneth and a dyme eke. 1422 Kolls of Parit. W. 173/2 
A sobsidie of Tonage and Poundage. .that is to sey of every 
Tonne iiis; and xitd of every Pounde, ¢1460 Forrescur 
ibs. & Lin. Mon. vi, (1885) 122 The kynge hath therfore 
be subsidie of pondage and tonnage. 1§09-10 Act 1 
flen. VIEF, ¢. 20 § 1 Another Subsidie called Poundage, 
that ys lo sey: of all maner merchaundises..caryed out of 
this.. Realme or brought into the same by wey of merchaun- 
dise of the value of every xxs., xijd. 1628 Cuas. 1 Speech 
Wks. 16621. 370 As for Tonnage and Poundage it is a thing 
T cannot want and was never intended by you to ask. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof Si, 1. xxiv. 150 He knowes well that 
cunning is no burthen to carry, as paying neither portage 
by Jand, nor poundage by sea. 1765 Dtackstoxe Com, 1. 
viii, 315 Those |subsidies] of tonnage and poundage, in 
particular, were at first granted, as the old statutes (and 
particolarly 1 [liz.c. 19.) express it, for the defence of the 
realm, and the keeping and safeguard of the seas. | 

2. A payment of so much per pound sterling upon 
the amonnt of any transaction in which money 
passes ; a commission, or fee, of so much a pound. 

I Nasue Lenten Stufe (1871) 25 There being two- 
hondred in it worth three hundred pounds a piece, with 
poundage and shillings to the Jurched. | 1693 SouTnekne 
Maids Last Pr. ut. iii, J shall be paid in crack't money, 
and pay poundagze into the bargain. 1749 Cuestorr. Seft. 
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(1775) I}. 129 Pay that imoney..yourself, and not through 
the hands of a servant, who always... stipulates poundage. 
t Macxix Gil &las x1. vii. (Rildg.) 408 What cursed 
fools our dramatists must be, to care for anything but their 
poundage when their plays happen to be received! 18 
Crompion, Meeson ¥ Roscoe's see Tl. 334 The sheriff is 
entitled to poundage on the whole amount of the goods 
levied. 1849 Macavtay J/ist. Zing. iii. 1. 309 The paymaster 
of the forces had a poundage, amounting to about five thou- 
sand a year, on all the money which passed through his hands, 
1892 KE. KR. Beyta in Law Zimes NCI. 488/2 Scanda- 
lously high court fees charged by way of poundage, 

b. A percentage of the total earnings of any 
concern, paid as wages to those engaged in it, 
somelimes in addition to a fixed wage. 

1892 Labour Contnission Gloss, Poundage, a system in 
vogue in the slate industry to adjust the wages of the work- 
men, Every month when the claims of the slate quarrymen 
wre made out an addition of so much in the pound is made 
upon the shite bill, that is, the payment due according to 
the standard rates. Foenadage, the system under which 
the wages of tachlers or overlookers im cotton mills are 
based upon the outpot of the looms, being so much in the 
pound on the total earnings of the weavers under their 
charge. igor HM es/m. Gaz. 6 Sept. 8/ The principle of 
poundage was agreed to by the men, who, however, prefer 
a higher fixed wage and less poundage. 

3. A payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight; payment by weight. 

a 1500 in Arnolde C/vev, (1811) 100 To poundage perteynen 
that euery marchaundise that shalbe sold be weight brought 
into London[etc.} 1891 J. Simson //ist, Thanet 148 Under 
the act of 1812 the duties in those days called ‘ lastage ’ or 
‘ poundage’ were adjusted. 1904 Hvestur. Gaz. 16 Dec. 5/2 
The Commonwealth Postal Department has now finally 
decided not to seek to renew the contract, but to rely on 
getting letters forwarded on a poundage basis, as provided hy 
the Postal Union rules. 

4. Sall-making, The number of pounds of salt 
contained in one gallon of brine, or (in some 
places’ in one cubic foot of brine. 

1907 Let. to Editor fr. Cheshire, Vhe weight of salt con. 
tained in one gallon of brine. .is usually about 2 Ib. 10 02.3 
if it is as little as 21b. 8 oz., the brine is not worth working, 
The poundage is measured by a graduated hollow glass 
instrument, sinvilar to that used in ascertaining the specific 
gravity of a fluid. (The gallon is not the imperial, but the 
old wine gallon, The standard poundage is thus more than 
3 1b tothe imperial gallon.) ‘Whe word is in constant ose 
at the Cheshire and Staffordshire Salt Works, but is never 
used at Droitwich. 

5. Beiling, Extravagant odds. 
quot. 1812. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII11. 234 The poundage was 
here offered, hut notakers. 1894 AsTLEV 50 Vrars Life I. 
3 At Newmarket it would have been poundage on iy 
10Tse. 

6. Weight staled in pounds. sarce-ese. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 60/1 Our heaviest [fish] at that 
date was 20Jb., and there seemed to be a want of proportion 
in the business, an almost indelicate exuberance of poundage, 

lence Powndage 7. /vais., to impose poundage 
upon: whence Pon'ndaging 7'/. s4. In quot. fig. 

1644 Mitton dlreop. (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt’n but what 
pac through the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
ts the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
truth. 

Poundage? (paundédyz). Also 6 Sc. poind- 
age. [f. Pounn 2.2, 56.2 4-sck.] +The action or 
right of pounding stray or trespassing cattle (ods.) ; 
the charge levied upon the owner of impounded 
cattle or of anything poinded. 

1554 Acta § 2 Phil, & Mary, c. 12 §2 No person... shall 
take for keping in[ 4”, im-] pownde impownding or pondage 
of any’... Distres, above the somme of iiijd. 1s76 Neg. Priny 
Council Scot. li. 524 To use the ordour of parcage or 
poindage establissit in the said indenture. 1660 1n 15¢ Cend, 
Mist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1, 274 And for Swine or any 
Cattle that are lyabte to Poundage who ever shall Pound 
them, they shall have foure pence a head, for y* Poundage 
ofthem, 1845 S. Jupp Margaret 11. v. (1881) 264 Molly I've 
known ever since she was dropt; she has bronght in the 
strays,and many is the poundage she has saved Uncle Ket. 

Poundal. ff Pound $6.1; cf. CextaL.] Sce 

quot. (Also called /oor-poundal.) 
1879 Thomson & Tart Nat. PAil. 1.1. $225 We .. define 
the Dritish absolute unit force as ‘the force which, acting 
on one pound of matter for one second, generates a velocity 
of one foot per second’. Prof. James Thomson has sug- 
gested the name * Poundal’ for this unit of force, 1884 A. 
Damier Princ. Phys. ii. 19. 

Pound-breach (panndbriif). Zaw. [f. Pounn 
sb.24 Breacn sé, Karly ME. pundbreche repre- 
sents an OF. *pandbryce not recorded.) ‘The break- 
ing open of a pound; hence, the illegal removal 
or recovery by the owner of goods lawfully im- 
pounded, 

23135 Laws Hen. 1, c. 40 (Schmid) Pundbreche fit pluri- 
hus modis: emissione, evocatione, receptione, excussione. 
1292 Britton & xxx. § 3 Ceax gi ount fet prisoun en lour 
miesouns, ou hamsokne, ou pountbreche. 1594 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol. $215 Privat force..trespas hy entring into 
ground,.. poundbreach or otherwise. 1670 Biount Law 
Dict, Pundbrech,, .is the illegal taking of Cattle out of the 
Pound, either by breaking the Pound, picking the Lock, or 
otherwise, 1768 Brackstone Com. 111. ix. 146 The dis- 
treinor has a remedy in damages... hy writ de farco fracto, 
or pound breach, in case they were actually impounded, 
1891 Carmarthen Frail. 23 Jan. 3/1 At Jampeter County- 
court on Tuesday’. .two cases of pound-breach under distress 
for tithes were entered for hearing. 

Pownd-cake. [f Pounp si] + CAKE sé] 
A rich cake s» calied as originally containing 


Cf. Pousp v.!, 


POUNDER. 


a pound (or equal weight) of each of the principal 
ingredients, flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc. 

1841 Tuackeray Aven §& Coats Wks. 1900 X11]. 6o1 It 
will have a great odour of bohea and pound-cake. 1876 
¥.E. Trotove Charming Fellow 11. ix. 138 [He] begged 
to recommend the pound-cake, from his own personal ex- 
perience. ¢1900 Beeton’s Every-day Cook. Bk. 396 Pound 
Cake.—Ingredients of large cake: 1 1b. of butter, 14 tb. of 
flour, 1b. of pounded loaf sugar, 1 1b. of currants, 9 eggs, 
2 oz. of candied peel [etc]. 

Pownded, ///. a.!_ Forms: see the vb. [f. 
Pounnv,! +-EbI.| Crushed by heavy blows tosmall 
fragments or to powder; beaten small; comminnted. 

1600 Suxevet Country Farm xxviii. 181 He shall giue 
them parched wheate, or of poaned barly the double 
measure, 1791 LucKompe Z/ist. /*rint. 33 Paper made.. 
with pounded cotton or redoced to a pulp. 1815 Simoxp 
Your Gt. Brit, 111 The roads are well gravelled with 
pounded stones. 1 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. VM. 380 
Poonded meat [ete.] should form the basis of the feedings. 

Pounded, ff/. 2.2: see Pounp v2 

+ Pounder, sé.! Ols. Forms: & pounder, 
rondre, punder. [app. f. Pouxn s4.1; perh, in 
1eference to the fact that the auncel had at its end 
a knob of a pound weight as a eounterpoise (sce 
quot. @1640 in AUNCEL). But it is also possible 
that the word in the form foudre was immediately 
from 1.. povdnus, ponder- weight.] A name of the 
kind of balance called AunceEL. 

1425 Castell Persez, 2730 in Macro Plays 152 It schat 
Pee Weyen, as peys in punder [rime vnder]. 1429 App. 
CuieneLey in Wilkins Conciia 111. 516 Dicto pondere le 
Auncell scheft seu Jownder..doloso qauodam statere: genere. 
1439 Aodls of fartt. V. 30/1 On branche of disceit .. called 
a Schafte, othere wise called a Pondre, othere wise called an 
Hauncere, whiche greved many a trewe man. ¢1440 Prop. 
Paro. 4162 Punder, “idritia, 

Pounder (pau‘nda:), 34.2. Also (1 ptinere), 
Gpouner. [f.Pocxpv.l+-ER], ChOK, punere 
a pestle, f. péuéan Pouxp v.!] One who or that 
which ponnds. 

1. An instrument for pounding ; a pestle, a crush- 


ing beetle; a beater. 

aroso Siher Scfutill, xxiv, Jsee Pouxo v3 1} Punere (L. 
Pile), 1564 in Noake Wercestersh. Retics (1877) 12 A garlics 
morter,apouner. 1656 W. 1). tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. 
$353 ‘hey beat in a stone mortar with a rough or Greek 
pounder. 1799 J. Roperrson Agrte. Perth 282 There were 
two pounders, and a third was afterwards added, all from 
Carron. 1830 M. Dosovas Mom, Econ. 1. 313 Crush them 
well..with three ur four strokes of the pounder. 1899 R. 
Musro /’reh. Scot. viii. 304 With the exception of an oblong 
stone or ' pounder ’ all the stone implements were of flint. 

b. A vessel for ponnding in; a mortar. 

1891 Anthony's Photugr. Bull. 1V.56 Indian women pound 
corn and sift the poundings, and make bread of varying 
grades of coarseness. A pounder is constructed of a section 
ofa log, and is really a huge mortar, nearly three feet high. 

2. A person who pounds. 

1611 Fiorio, /'estatfore, a stamper, a punner [1598, a 
stamper or beater in a morter}, 1834 Darwin in Life & 
Lett. (1887) 1. 254 A certain hunter of beetles, and pounder 
of rocks. 1894 1, Thomson S. Sea Varas 145 The kava- 
pounder paused, with stone uplifted. 

Pounder (pau‘ndaz), 54.3 Now rare. [f. 
Pounp v.2 + -EK1!.] One whose office it is to pound 
cattle; = Pounn-KEErER, Pinper, PornvER. 

1622 Canterd. Marr. Licences (MS.), Xpoferus Hewes of 
St. Mary's in Dover, pownder. 1655 Heston Hec. (1877) V1. 
123 Tho. Alcock chosen Cow keeper for this yeare,..as also 
to he pounder, 1848 J. Kirkpatrick Kelig. Orders, ete. 
Norwich 319 Ata court of mayoralty, 26 Nov. 1679, the 
inhabitants of the Castle and Fee have liberty to erect a 
pound, .and the pounder to dwell upon the fee. 

Pownder, 54.4 [f. Pounp 56.1 +-zn 1} 

I. 1. Something of a pound weight, e.g. a fish. 

1834 J. Witson in Blacku. Alay. XXXV.790 You may 
pick a pounder out of any black pool. 1898 I este. Gaz. 
29 June 5/3 A half-pound trout on this tiny lake will show 
as good sport as a pounder elsewhere. 

II. In combination with a prefixed numeral. 

2. Something weighing a specified number of 
pounds ; sfec. a gun carrying a shot of a specified 
weight ; rare/y, a projectile of a specified weight. 

1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3112/3 We found in the Castle of 
Namur..69 Pieces of Cannon, viz. 7 twenty four Pounders, 
3 sixteen Pounders, 2 twelve Pounders, 9 ten Pounders,.. 
3 three Pounders, 1 two Pounder. 1956-7 tr. Aeysler's 
Za. (1760) 1. 317 The French had erected a battery of 
twenty-four sixty pounders directly over one of the mines 
of the citadel. 1861 W. F. Cotter J/ist. Lag. Lif, 403 A 
silver-scaled twenty-pounder. 1gor Westwt. Gaz. 10 Aug. 
2/1 ‘Everyone must bring his own mug and a cake’., 
we have carried a two-pounder at the ‘handle-bar ’. 

3. A person possessing, having an income of, or 
paying (e. g. as rent) a specified number of pounds 
sterling; a woman having a marriage-portion of so 


many pounds. ‘ 

1 Farquuar Reeruiting Officer wm. i, 1 must meet a 
lady, a twenty thousand pounder, presently, upon the walk 
by the river,” 1754 Sueupeare A/atr tony (1760) 1. 69 The 
eldest Daughter of..one of the richest Merchants in the 
City; a Seventy Thousand Pounder. 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine iii, Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand- 
pounder from London. : 

b. A bank-note or other article of the value of 


a specified number of pounds sterling. 

1755 Jounsox s.v., A note or bill is called a twenty founder 
or ten pounder, from the sum it bears, 1829 Marrvat /, 
Miidinay iv, \ pocketed the little donation—it was a tes 
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pounder. 1895 Westen, Gas. 23 Feb. 2/1 Ivis..cheering, to | this realm for the said ten pund land. 1575 Reg. Prévy 


discuss airily for the nonce, links which are two thousand 
pounders, and single pearl pins worth £1,200 each, 
III. 4. arid. and Cond., as pounder pear = 


found-pear (Pounn 56.1 4); one-, two-(ete,) founder l 


cartridge, 12- (etc.) pounder guit, etc. 

1697 Drvoen Ire. Georgy. . 127 Unlike are Bergamotes 
and pounder Pears. 1807 Hu1ron Course Math. W261 What 
length of a 36-pounder gun letc.]? 1828 J. M.Srearman Srv. 
Gunner 362, 2-pounders take about 4 sheets of 12-ponnder 
cartridge paper... }-pounders, 1 sheet of g-pounder paper. 
1863 2. Barry Dockyard ico. 95 The 12-pounder Armstrong 
field pieces are believed by the Committee to be efficient. 

+ Pounder, z. Os. rare-°. [app. freq. of 
Pounp v1] = Pouxp v.11, 

Ue Levins A/anip. 78/8 To pounder, éritumare. 

oundfalde, obs. form of PinFoLp. 

Pound-foo'lish, ¢. Foolish in dealing with 
large sums: antithetical to PenNy-wisz, qg.v. So 
Pound-foolishness, Pound-folly:; sce PENNY- 
WISDOM, 

Pound garnett, obs. f. PomEGRANATE. 

Pound-house. [f£ Pounp v.} + House sé] 
A building ia which the pounding, pulverizing, or 
etnshing of material is done: as @, part of a glass- 
works; b. ‘a cider-mill, 

1702 Loud. Gas. No, 3821/8 A Round Dottle-Glass-House, 
- With all Conveniencics, a Pound House and Smith's Forge. 
1796 W. Marsnani 7% Avedand 1. Gloss. 323, ete., Pound- 
house, [/6éd. 228 The apples being thrown into a large 
trongh or tub, five or six persons... pounded them with large 
clnb-shaped wooden pestils.., Hence, no doubt, the epithet 
peas is applied to the house, ete, in which the whole 

usiness of cider-making is performed.] 1899 Raymoxo No 
Soult vi. 122 Jacob Handsford stayed out in the pound: 
house. giving anuther screw to his apple-chicenc. 

Pounding (paundin), v4/. 5d.1 Forms: sec 
the vb. [-1ncl.] The action of Pouxp 7.1 

1. Crushing or bruising into pulp or powder; 
trituration, pulverizing. 

_ rsgt Percivace Sf. Dict., Mafadura, haumering, stamp: 
ing, powning. 1601 Houtann /éfay xu. xxvii, Verjuice 
may be made..by punning and stamping unripe grapes in 
inorters, 1867 Baner Wile 7riébat. i. (1872) 24 Reduced 
by pounding ina heavy mortar. 1886 ad Mall G. 20 Aug. 
41 The juice of the apple, after being expressed by an 
operation called ‘ pounding ‘, ferments. 

b. concer. The proceeds of this process; pounded 
substance; the quantity pounded at one time. 

1872 Buackty Lays Highd. p. xviii, The sea bottom, covered 
with the ponndings ofthese rocks. 1893 Daily News 28 Apr. 
s/s A certain London firm had taken his whole year's 
* pounding ' Jof cider}. : ; : 

2. Striking or beating with or as with the fist; 
beating, pummeling, knocking, thumping; heavy 
firing; an instance of this. 

3815 in Scott Paxl’s Lett, (1839) 125 [Remark attributed 
to Wellington at Waterloo] lar Luanueine this, gentlemen ; 
tet’s see who will pound longest. 1858 Cou K. Vounc 
Diary §& Corr. (1962) App. D. 331 We should have given 
the rascals a regniar pounding. 1896 ‘I. L. De Visse 
Moxon's Mech. kxere., Printing 424 Yhe pounding of a 
form.. with furious hlows from a heavy mallet. 

3. Ifeavy riding. 

1883 Jessore Arcacly iv. (1887) 116 The dreary pounding 
back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick. y 

4. attrib.and Comb., as pounding house, machine, 
will; pounding barrel, a barrel in which alothes 
are pounded in water to cleanse them; pounding 
match (slang), a fight; also ¢rans/. 

1869 Mrs. Srowe Ofd Zows xxvii, The thunder of the 
*poundiog-barrel announced that the washing was to be got 
out of the way hefore daylight. 1656 W. D, tr. Comenius’ 
Gale Lat, Und, § 3453 Their work-hous was called pistrinnm 
ora “punning-hous. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 813 A stamping 
mill or ee machine. 1815 Wetutxcton in Gurw, 
Desp. X11. 529 Vou will have heard of our battle of the 
18% Never did I see such a *pounding match... Napo- 
leon did not mancuvre at all. 1796 Moxse Amer. Geog. 
1, 614 A good situation on a creek, for a *pounding-mill. 

Pounding, vd/ 54.2, confining in a pound: see 
Pounn 2.2 

Pounding, vf. 54.3, in coining: see Pounn w.3 

Pounding, f//. ¢. [f. Pounn v.! + -1xe ¥,] 
That pounds, in various senses of Pounp v.1 

3865 Le Fanu Gay Dev. 11, xi 103 He..strode up with 
pounding steps to his dressing-room. 1894 B, ‘Tuomson 
S. Sea Yarns 143 The ringiog thud of the pounding kava- 
stones ceased. 1904 M. Hewett Queen's Quair1. viii. 113 
Ah, the adventure of it, the rush of air, the pounding horse, 
and the safe, fierce arms! 

Pou'nd-kee'per. [f. Pounp 54.2 + Krrprn.] 
One who has charge of a public pound ; a pinder. 

1783 Cowrer Reforts 478 If wrongfully taken, it was at 
the peril of the person bringing them; not of the pound: 
keeper, who has no right or power to judge of the legality 
of the capture; but is the officer of the law, and ministerial 
only. 1884 Late Ties 15 Mar. 364/1 A pound-kecper 
obtains a Peralty before the justices against the owner of 
some sheep for releasing them from pousd. 1886 ven Bell 
(Auckland, N. Z,}29 June 8/4 Borough of Newton, Written 
applications for Poundkeeper and Ranger will be received 
up to 5 o'clock on Thursday, July 1. 
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+ Pound-land. ‘Sc. Ods. Also pund-. 
Pound sé.1 + Laxp 56., repr. med.L. /brata terre.) 
A measure of arable Jand equal to four oxgangs 
or halfa plough-land. 


1847 in Calr, Laing Chariers (1899) 139 Dowbill maill 
for ewerie pandland, that is to say, iwentie punds money of 


Councit Scot, 1. 468 Of every pundland of auld extent. 
1585 Deer. Sc. fvch. in E,W. Robertson fist, dss. (1872) 
136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to ane oxgait of 
land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend to ane pund 
land of auld extent. 1753 Catampers Cyed. Supp, Vonnd 
fand,.. This is also called Mbrata terra, and is used in 
Scotland to denote a certain portion of arable land, con- 
taining four oxengate, or fifty-two acres. 

Poundlar, var. of PUNp1aiv!, stcelyard. 

+ Pound-law. Sc. O4. Also 6 punlaw. 
{f£ Pounp 362 4 Law 36.1] | Amerciament for 
pounded cattle or poinded goods, 

1463 Burgh Crt. Kee. Newhagh w Av Laing Léindores 
Abbey xvi. (1876) 16% HWha man suld hald on his awyn grys 
a kow or a horss in tedyr, and gyff yai war foundyn loss ye 
pownd-lau [azsfe. -Jan] sould be nij.d. rgq1 Aecordts of 
Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 59 For the ynhifYk ilk auchenpart 
sall pay to himane d., by [= besides] his punlaw. 1553 Ace. 
Lrévy Counctl Scod. 1. 130 He myeht on na wyise eschaetit 
thai, nor hald thai thame langar,..bot quhile thai had payit 
ane grote for the heid off Ik peax for diair poindlaw. 

Poundler, variant of Pornpiar Se. Ofs. 

Poundless, a. [f Pounp sé. + -Less.]  With- 
out a pound (of money). 

1891 G. Merepitu Ove ef our Cong. 1. xiii, 235 I'm penni- 
less or ponndless. 

+ Pownd-lien. ‘Sc. Of. In 3 ?punlayn, 6 
pundlene. [f. Pounp s6.°+ Lien 1] Mee for the 
release of an animal from the pound. 

e280 Juguis. Miscell, Chauc. File 67. No. 4 (0 R.On, 
Dominus ‘Thomas de Brad petit oto denarios de punlayn 
de hominibus domink regis. 1893 -féerdvet Meer. 544) 1. 
149 The prouest, bailseis, and counaaill .. ordanit, Georg 
Annan pyndler of thar kirk yard, and ordanit the pundiene 
of cuery best to be four d. 

+ Pound-like, ads. Ods. [f. Pouxp s4.1 3 + 
-LIKE 1b} By the pound ; at so much per pound. 

3472-3 Kodls of Parti. VI. soft Deduction to be made 
onte of every tannes apprest pownd like. 

Pou-nd-lock, Also 8-g pond-lock. [f 
Pounp 36.2 + Lock sé.2]) A lock on & river for 
pounding up the water; = Lock 56.2 7. 

+783 Kules, Orders, etc. Thames 13 Any of Ure pound. 
Jocks, lock tackle, weirs, bricks, winches. 1866 Sat, New 
er Apr. 472/1 A century lias witnessed the construction of 
the entire navigation of the Thames by poundlocks., 1879 
fidin, Kev. Cla 447 In these side cuts the pound lock wits 
introduced, with side weirs to cnuble the floods to excupe. 

Pouwnd-meal, az. Ols.exc.dial, [f Pouxn 
56.) + -meAL.] Pound by pound; by the pound. 

1362 Laxci. 2/2 AL. 198 Pardoners..senden him on 
sonendayes with seales to churches, And jaf pardun for 
Morea pauudone’s LB. poundmel, C. pound-meel] a-boute. 
1903 frag. Dial, Dict. sv. Vhe market women sell their 
butter by the dozen or pound-meal. 

Poundre, obs. form of PoxpEn. 

+tPoundrel. Oss. Also 5 poundrelle. [CE 
Pounver sé. and L. fondera/e the public scales.] 

1. Some kind of weighing apparatus. 

14.. Non. in Wr-Wilcker 714/35 foc ponds, a fowdrelle 
Ppowndrelle], Res sit vera staterem portale statera. 
@14go Myre 712 All pat falsen or vse fulse measures, 
busshelles, galones, & potelles quartes or false wightes, 
poundes or poundrelles, or false ellen yerdes. 

2. [perh. a distinct word.] ? A head. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 27 So minbly flew away these scun- 
drels Glad they had scap'd and sav‘d their poundrels. 

Powndstone. [f. Pounp sd.11 + Stoxe.] 

1. A natural stone or pebble of a pound weight, 
formerly often used as a weight. 

1577 Kexoatt Flowers of Efigr., etc. Sriftes 24 ‘Then 
doth the ponderous poundstone purse Dring doune their 
feete againe. 1855 Koninson MW hrtly Gloss., Pundsion or 
Pundstone, a natural stone or pebble of the requisite weight, 
by which farmers formerly portioned their butter into pounds 
of twenty-two ounces or ‘the lang pund’. 1860 4 themenne 
22 Sept. 375 Echini which they called...‘ pound stones’, as 
they were often used by the dairy women for a pound-weight 
in_the sale of butter. 

2. Coal-mintitg (local). See quots. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bk., Poundstone, dirt 
lying next under the coal,—the coal-floor, 1883 GrESUEY 
Gloss, Coal Mining, Poundstone, a kind of underclay. 

Pou'nd-wei'ght, sé. (a) [f. Pousp 5d. + 
WetouT sé.) A weight of one pound; sfec. a piece 
of metal of the weight of a ponnd avoirdupois, and 
stamped to that effect, used in weighiag. 

1538 Ex.vor Dict, As, assis, a pouode weyghte. J4id4, 
Libralis, a pounde weight. 1617 Moxyson /(in.1. 282 The 
pound weight English, being twelve ounces Troy, doth over- 
poix the pound wont of Scotland foure penny weight and 
nine graines English. 1706 Puuuures, A Pownd-Weight of 
Silver-Bullion is worth 3 Pounds Sterling. 1765 Veacks 
stone Coun, 1, vii. 274 No man can, by words only, give 
another an adequate idea of a foot rule, or a pound weight. 

b. as adj. Of equal or exact weight. 

1642 R. Carrenter Experience w. i125 Vruly if my 
power had been pound-waight with my will, 

[Pounein Ajyng Als. (Weber), mispr. for pone 
= Pay 56.2] 

Poungarnard, -garnet(te, ~karnet, obs. ff. 
PowEGRANATE. Pounse, obs. form of Pounce. 

+Ponnson, zv. Obs. rare. [a. OF. fodu- 
souner, ponsonner, Picard ponchonner (1324 in 
Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. pofngonner to pounce (in 

Paes 
goldsmith’s work) = It. punsonare to pounce, f. 
OF. potnson, ponson. ponchon, ¥. poingon, \t. 
fonzone, punsone, Puxcneon sb.l The Chaucer 


POUR. 


| MSS. are divided hetween /omnson and fousse. 

The precise seuse in the quot. is not recorded for 
OF. or It., and does not occnr in PexcttEon 54.3, 
but is found from 16th ec. in Pounce v1 and 56.1] 
érans, To stamp holes in (clothing) for the purpose 
of adorament; to Pink. ence Pou-nsoned /f/. 
a., Pounsoning vé/. 5d. 

¢ 3386 Cuavcer Pars. 1. > 344, 347 [see Pounce 7? 2]. 

Pouoir, obs. form of Power. 

Poup, -e, pouppe, obs. ff. Poor 561, v1, 2. 

+ Poupe. Obs. rare—'. [¢ Shortened from F, 
foupée doll.) A puppet; a doll. 

1530 Parson. 2357/2 Poupe for a chylde, Jurpce. 

 Poupée (pape). Ods. [F. foufee baby, doll, 
puppet, wax tigure, plaster cast. ete.) A figure 
used for making aud exhibiting dresses, wigs, ete. 

1786 Lounger No. 76. ? 3. 1 will take care to exhibit..a 
set of Poupcées, which. .will cousey..a perfect idea of the 
reigning dress and undress of tue fashionable world. 1804 
Bieop. Mag. XUN. 23/5) 1 do wot wish to have my head 
wad face moulded to a poupee for the embellishment of bis 
window. 

+ Pou'peton. Covkery, Obs. [Origin of this 
and neat obscure.) (See quot. 1706.) 

1708 Pincus, Jofeta... Tn Cookery. a Mess made init 
Stew-pan, us it were at Pic. with thin slices of Viacom liad 
uudernerth; Pigeons, Quails, or other sorts of Vow] dress‘d 
ina Ritov in the middle; and a peculiar Farce or Dish of 
stuffd Meat culled Ged/eee on the top; the whele to be 
bak'd between two gentle Fes. gag Diewwnny fae. Dice. 
s.¥, When..you lave made your Flesh Poupeton after the 
usual Manner, et two or three Handfuls of strain’d Pease 
be thrown into it, before it is cover'd with its Varce, and let 
all be inclosed with the Godivex. 

LOP. had poapetfe a kind of pottaze (Godef 7 Tt. has 
folpetty, Soliuer of veale rosted’ | Florio), * balls of mixed 
meate ' (Haretti), and polpetfene fingertips ; but these do 
hot anil the senac.] 

+Poupiets. Cookery. Obs. 
prec] (See quot.) 

Mispr. Aoupicts in Jog whence varions crrors in later Dicts. 

1706 Vririus, PowArets, a Mess made of long and ul 
slices of Bacon, cover'd with Vealstakes of the same Big- 
hiess, as also willl a Zoud Farce; in order to be roll'd upand 
rausted on a small Tron-Spit, wrapt up in Paper, 1721 
Vainiv, Poupicts. 1725 Bravury Lam, Dict, Coupiets, a 
Culinary Ver. 17§§ Jouxson, onpieds. 1818 Toun, 
feupicks erroneously citing Barley), 1828 Wrusitr, Jou. 
fics 1846 Worcester, Peupics. 

Pour (po), 7 Forms: see below. [ME. 
four-en, evidenced carly in 14th e.3 not in Ol, 
nor in the cognate lanys.; source obscure: sec Note 
below, ‘The prevailing written form from the first 
has been four ¢ (also spelt fazer ce, fower), in MI: 
(as still in Se. and n, dial.) - (par), in mod. Ing. till 
1gth c. (and still dial.) = (pauer), proved by the 
spelling fozwye, fower, and by rimes in all the poets 
from Pope to Tennyson and Swinburne (these 
last have also poor): sce illustration of Torms. 
But the spelling fore is found in some 15th ec. 
writings, and foor (perh. = pér) in Palsgrave and 
Shaks. The late ith and Iyth c« (por), given 
by Nares 1784, disapproved by Walker 1791-, 
approved by Webster 1528, Smart 1836, is not easy 
to account for: it could hardly be derived from 
(paust ; itmay be a dialectal survival of the rsth ec, 
pore, though connecting evidence is wanting ; it 
may also repr. 16th ¢. foor (==pér), altered as ia 

floor, door, and vulgar more, pare, shore, yore, for 
nloor, poor, sure, your.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

@ 4-7 poure, 5~ pour. 8. 5-7 powre, 6-8 
power. y. § pore. 4. 6 pooro, 6,9 dai. poor. 

a. 13.. Cursor 1. §833(Gou.) To be water of pe flum bu 
ga, And poure [Cofé. put, #azt putte)] it vp apon pe 
land. ¢ 1330-1549 (see 1, 31) Poure, pour. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 222/30 To Poure, frndere. 1712 Pore JMessiat 13 
Ve Heav'ns f from high the dewy nectar pour [sve show's). 
1728 — Dunc. it. 3 Where on her Curls the Public pouts 
. fragrant Grains and Gulden show'rs, 1780 Cowrer / a/le 
Talk 2:0 Winter invades the spring, and often pours A 
chilling flood on summer's drooping flowers, 1781 Moxisox 
in Se, Paraphr. xxxv. vi, Through latest ages let it pour, In 
men'ry of my dying hour, 1817 Sueutry Ree. fstane v. 
xxix, « A mighty crowd, such as the wide land. pours.. 
like the rush of showers [/éfd. 1 xlii. 6, x. xi. 5, cle. 
rintes with more, gore, hefore.] 1830 TENsyson oet's 
Aiud v2 Holy water will { pour Into every spicy Nower. [Zz 
tater poets pour'd rines with stored, oar'd.] 

B. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 19 Be sleze and powre in 
water thenne. 1570 Levins w/anip. 78/10 ‘lo Powre, fret 
dere, 1597, Lyty Woman fn Aloone i. i. 25 High loue 
himselfe.. Receiues more influence then he powers on thee. 
1611 Bisve /s. xiii. 4, | powre out my soule in mee. 1683 
Saumon Doron Medd. 1.107 Then powring the matter upon 
a cold Table. 1751 Warnurton Div. Legat. II. 22 The 
Light the Great Maimonides had powered into this enquiry. 

y- €1430 Two Cookery-bks. 16 AS a man may pore It 
out of bolle. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 409/2 Poryn in, 
ie c1qg0 Lbict,, Poryn owt, efftendto, 

+ 1530 Patsor. 662/2, | poore driake or lycoure in toa 
cuppe or vessell. ¢1600 Suans. Sean. xxxviii, Thou.. 
that poor’st into my verse ‘I'hine owne sweet argument. 

B. Signification. I. ¢raus. 

1. To emit in a stream; to canse or allow (a 
liquid or granular substance) to flow ont of a 
vessel or receptacle; to discharge or shed copi- 


[app. related tu 
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onsly ; also, to emit (rays of light). Said either of 
a person, or of a thing which discharyes a stream. 
Often with advbs., forth, ove, i1, dows, off, ele. 
1330 Amis & Atlt, 2026 The lazar tok forth his coupe 
of gold,..’Therin he pourd that win so rich. ¢ 1385 Cuauctr 
L.G. HW’, 648 Cleopatra) He pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis 
sledere. rgzo M, Nisper AL 7. fu Scots (S. 7.8.) WD 
Prol. to Romanis 332 Ewin as watter js powret into anne 
weschel. 1535 Coveroatr Prow, ix. 5 Drynke my wyne, 
which | haue poured out fur you. 1600 Susks. <l. FLL. 
y. £46 Drink ane powr'd out of a cup intw a glasse, by 
filling the one, doth empty the other. 1604 Ff. G[eimstoxe] 
D Acosta’s Hist, ludies xxix. 418 Pawring foorth many 
teares, with great repentance and sorrow. 1614 Markuam 
Cheap Hust. 1. iii. (1658) 34 Powre a spoonful of cold vine- 
gar into herear. 1666 Boyte Oriy. Aories 4 Qual, Wks. 
1772 I}. 62 The remaining matter..with the least heat 
may be poured out like a Hquor. 1697 Dampier fay, Lai. 
322 The Sky..being covered with black Clouds, pouring 
down ex.essive Rains. 1800 tr. Lagrauge's Chen. 11. 159 
If potash be poured into a solution of this salt, it produces 
aprecipilate, 1818-20 E. ‘Fuompson Cie/len's Nosot. Alethod. 
{ed. 3) 206 Vesicles..remain for several days. and then pour 
outa thinichor, 1819 Snetrey Prometh. Und. 1. 227 Liquid 
darkness, which the Deity Within seems pouring, as a storm 
is poured From jagzed clouds. 18z0 W. Lavine Sketch Bk, 
IL. 34 ‘The sun had poured his last rity through the lofty 
windows. 1855 Kexcstey HWestw. //o.! iv, Campian.. 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters. 180 ‘T'vnoatn 
Glace. \. xx. 138 \ large wide valley into whi.h both moun- 
tains pour their snows. 1893 7¢ases 26 Apr. o/4 Me was 
ubliged to pour cold water very plentifully upon the zeal of 
his Irish fiends. 
b. nonce -use. 


stream. 

Isgo Stexscr 7. OQ. x. 19 Hut the sad virgin, innocent 
of all, Adowne the rolling river she did poure [»Zizes 
succoure, floure = fluor). 

ce. ahsol. 

1539 Diete (oreat) 2 Afags iv. go So they pawred out for 
the len to cute. 1g§60 (Genes) Jord, 41 Powre out for the 
people, that they inay cut. @ 1631 Donne Socmts (1650) 
147 Men are spunges, which to powre out, receive. 

2. Said of a niver, cte.: To cause the water to 
flow in a food; ref. to flow with strong current, 
to fall /nuéo the sca, ete. 

1665 Minuey Grotius' Lew C. Warres 591 The Rhine 
mixeth and powres it self into Tssell. 1790 Burns Zan 
O'Shanter 97 Uefore him Doon pours all tis fluods. 1870 
J. TL Newstas Grane. Asseut ix, 382 As x stream might 
ews iucl€ into the sea, 1894 Buacksorn /erdyeress 269 
Mvery pateway poured its runnel, and every flinty lane its 
torrent. 

3. fransf, and fg. To send forth as in a stream; 
to send forth, cmit, discharge copiously and 
rapidly. a. With material object: To send forth 
(persons) in a stream (also ref. ; to discharge in 
rapid succession or siinultaneously, as missiles; 
to cause (money or any commodity) to flow or 
pass in a constant stream; lo bestow profusely. 

1sgg Suns. //ex, 1’, v. Prof. 24 How London duth powre 
out her Citizens. 1609 Brown | Douay) 1 Sau. xxiii.27 Make 
hast, and come, because the Philtstijms have powred in 
themselves upon the land. 1617 Morvson /éf2. 11.83 Krom 
all partes they powred upon ts great vullyes of shot. 1687 
A. Lovente. Zhevenot's Trav. 74 When the Captain was 
come within distance [he] poured in two Broadsides among 
them. 1715-20 Pork /éfad ut. 790 Crete’s hundred cities pour 
forth all her sons. ¢ 1764 Gray 7riamphs Owen 6 He nor 


To send (something) down a 


heaps his brooded stores, Nor on all profusely pours. 810 
Scotr Lady of L. v1. xvii, And refluent through the pass of 
fear The hattle’s tide was poured [sive sword]. 1836 


Maravar Jfsdsh, Lasy xxx, At the word given, the broad- 
side was poured in, 1849 Macautay //fst, Eng, ive L493 
oe thousand a year, little more Lhan what was poured into 
the English exchequer every fortnight. 

b. With immaterial object: To send forth or 
oul as in a stream (words, music); to give free 
utterance or expression to (a feeling); to shed or 


infuse freely or continuously (an influence, etc.). 

1g26 ‘Tinpate Acés it. 17 Of my sprete I will poure out 
apon all flesshe. 1545 Jove /.rf. Dan. iv. 61 Daniel 
lykewyse cap. 9. powereth forth his herte before god. 1549 
Coveroae, ete. Aras. Par. Cor. 38 Madde men whiche 
--poure out wurdes, whiche neyther themselues vnderstand 
norother, — #/. 1 lesus Christ. .that of hys free favour, 
hath powred all gentle kyndenesse vpon vs, 1557 N. T. 
iGenev.) dcts x. 43 On the Gentils also, was powred out 
[Weir sched out, Tinpace sheed oute) the gyft of the 
holy Gost. 1860 Daus tr. Slefdane'’s Cour, 58 That he 
alone Nee poert out all his indignation vpon them. 
1579 W. Witxixnson Confut. Fanelye af Lone 19 The 
essentiall nature or being of God is poured into us. 1644 
Directory for Public Worship 11 ‘That God would_powre 
outa blessing. 1711 Aopison Sect. No. 57 24 The Clive 
which Nature has poured out upon them [Woman-kind]. 
1733, Pove #ss, Afan in. 33 Is it for thee the linnet pours 
his throat? 1789 Bane Songs Jnnoc., Night 23 They pour 
sleep on their head. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Palms w. 325 
Such words she o'er her lover pours As give herself relief. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. 1. 452 He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiffs and defendants. -torrents of frantic abuse, 
intermixed with oaths and curses, 1871 R. Kunis Catultus 
Isiti, g21 They.,Pour’d grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future, ¥ 

+4. sig. vefl. To give oneself up or over, yield, 
abandon oneself (40). Obs. rare. 

e14go tr. De Jutitatione n.i. 41 Pe inwarde man, .neuere 
pourip himself holy to outwarde binges. é 

5. spec. in Founding. To make by melting; to 
cast, Founp. («= L. fusdere, F. fondve.) rare, 

1873 J. Ricuaros W'ood-working Factories 88 Whenever 
it is practicable, both sides of the bearings should be poured 
or mygulded at onc time. 
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IL. rat». (for ref.) 

6. (from 1, 2). Of liquids, ete.: To gush forth 
or flow in a streamn; to flaw strongly ; of rain: lo 
fall heavily, rain hard. 

1538 Eryor Jict., Kuo,., to falle, to poure out. 1552 
in Hcunoer. 1605 Suars. Lear ut. iv. 18 No, ] will weepe 
no more; in such a night, To shut me out? FPoure on, 
Twill endure. 1697 Drvoen Ving. Georg. 1. 174 When 
impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks, and pours upon the 
Plain. /dfd. wv. 413, The teeming Tide, Which pouring 
down from Ethiopian Lands, Makes green the Soil with 
Slime. 1737 [S. Beainctos] G. df Lucca's Mem. (1738) 
74 Vhe Kiver Nile,.ranning thro” the hither Ethiopia, 
pours down upon Mgypt. 1831 Wituts /’eew at Brow 
Univ.172 The light Of the blest sun pours on his book. 
1832 ‘Tunnvson Dream Fair Won, 182 Vhe torrent brooks 
..lram crazgy hollows pouring,..Suund all night long. 
1859 W. Conus low af w. Brig !, The sweat poured 
off my face I:ke water. 1883 wave. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/2 
Sewer gas was pouring into the lavatories, | 

b. fvifers. Vo rain heavily or copionsly. Often 
in proverb, /¢ never rains bud it pours: events 
(esp. misfortunes) come all together or happen in 
rapid succession. 

1726 Anuutunot (¢fte) It cannot rain but it pours; or 
London strow'd with rarities. 1809 Matin Gil Blas 1. ix. 
?1 As it never rains but it pours, 1 was io the front of the 
battle. 1815 Lapy Graxvitte Lets, (1894) 1. 79 We were ta 
have gone with him if it had been fine, but it is pouring. 
1849 Tackeray in Scribner's Adag. 1. ss1/i Is it pouring 
with rain? 1893 [sce Ratn v. 2]. 

7. dransf. and fiz. Of persons or things: To run 
or rush in a slream oc crowd; to come or go in 
great numbers, continuously, or in rapid succession ; 
to stream, to swarm. 

1573-80 Barut Ad. P 623 To Powre out, to come or 
rnne forth in great companies 1652) J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Vey. Andbass. 14 The other Muscovites cane 
pouring into the Citie. 2754 Guay Poesy 11 Now the rich 
stream of Music winds along .. Headlong, impetuous, sce 
it pour, 1781 J. Locan in Se. Paraphr. x. 1, In streets, 
and op'ningyof the gates where pours the busy crowd. 1848 
Mas. Jameson Sauce. & Les. elst (1850) 1 ‘The modem en- 
gravings which pour upon us daily. 1849 Macaunay J/isé. 
fag. tt. ¥. 219 From every part of Germany troops poured 
towards the Rhine. 1860 L, V. Harcourt in G. Aose’s 
Diaries §& Corr Vl vi. 204 After, the announcement of 
Mr. Pitt's death, lamentations pour in, 18g9x Pach 18 Apr. 
183/: Business prospered, and money came pouring in. 

IIT. 8. Special uses with adv. or prep. 

For general uses with /ovtf, out, cle, sve prec. senses. 

+a. Pour on (in ME, with indirect passive). 
To overspread wv@h something poured, to suffuse 
fully. [= L. suffteadire.] Obs. 

1450 tr. De Jatifatione 1. xxiv. 33 Pe lecherovs men..shiul 
be poured on wip brenyng picche & stynkyng brymston. 

+b. Pour out: to scatter, spread about. In 
pa. pple. foured ond = L. effusus, diffusus, spread 
out diffusely. Os. rare. 

1586 C’ress Pumnroke 7's. xuy. vi, As sheepe..we lie 
alone: Scattringlie by ‘hee out powred. 1748 Tomson 
Cast. ladais t. \xxi, Where, from gross mortal care and 
business free, They Jay, poured out in ease and luxury, 

LVore. It has been suggested that MIE. fous-e 2 was an 
irregular representative of FL pur-er:—L.. pardre to purify 
(with religious rites), F. pyres, now Sto scum', had in OF, 
the senses ‘10 purify, clarity, cleanse, rinse’; alsoin Norman 
‘to drip' (Lajoie revint tant monllé, qu'il purvyt de toutes 
parts, ¢ 1560 In Godef.), so still in Guernsey (J‘o Meidre qui 
pure dans 'auge, '] hear the cider dripping or pouring into 
the trough ’ Moisy), and in mod. Norman and other dialects 
‘to drip, drop, ooze, or flow out’, in Burgundy, etc., ‘to 
press, wring, or squeeze juice or water out of Le aed 
(Godef.), English shows no trace of an original sense 
‘ purify’, nor even of ‘ press or squeeze out’, and the iutran- 
sitive sense 6, which comes near that of ‘drip or flow out’, 
is not of early appearance ; so that the historical connexion 
of sense is not evident. The phonology also presents difft- 
culty; it is doubtful whether Eng. has any certain instance 
of 04 (or even o, 00) fram Fr. 2 s—L. J 

Pour (pos), 56. [f. Pour v.] 

1. Pouring, a pouring stream. 

1799 D. Morison Rood Fair xxv. Poems 23 O'er her nose 
the sweat in sooms, In pours began to tamble. 18.. ‘TRaw- 
nance The Pewee ii, (Funk), Vhrough rocky clefts the 
brooklet fell With plashy pour. pi ; 

b. fy. A number of people streaming out or in. 

1897 Crockett Lad’s Love xvii, A miscellaneous pour of 
lads and lasses, ra — Standard Bearer xiv. 123 There 
cam'‘a pour o' men-folk frae ‘tween the lintels. 

2. A heavy fall of rain, a downpour. 

1814 Cot. Hawxer Diary (1893) 1. 90 A pour of rain, 
which turned to snow. 1831 Miss re Destiny xx. (D.), 
He..rode home ten miles ina pour of rain. 1861 Wuyt 
Mersvtitce WA Z/ard, xii. 97 Ere long, it began to rain— 
first of all, an ominous drizzle,..then a decided pour, | 

3. Founding. a. The act, proccss, or operation 
of pouring melted metal. b. The amount of 


melted metal, or other material, poured at a time. 

1884 Century Mag. X XIX. 238/2 The ‘pour’ is preceeded 
bya shower of sparks, consisting of little particles of molten 
steel which are projected fully ananared feet in the direction 
of the open mouth of the converter. at W. J. Gorvon 
Foundry 102 As the pour is ended, we look into the vessel. 
1899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 318 ‘The core materials in each ‘pipe’ 
represent several ‘pours ', 

Pour, obs. form of Poor, Powrr. 

+ Pourallee. O%/ Law. Obs. In 4 pour-, 
puralee, porale, puraley, 6-7 purallee, poural- 
lee. [Anglo-Fr., f. pur-, pour-, as prefix often 
confused with far-, L. fer- through + alee going, 
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ALLEY; a literal rendering of L. ferambulatio.} 
The PERAMBULATION of a Torest. 

axz00 Liter Custumarint (Rolls) 1.197 Disantz q¢ nous 
ne voloms garder ue tenir la Grant Chartre des franchises 
d’Engleterre, ne la Chartre de la Foreste, ne souffrir qe la 
Pouralee se face. 1305 Act 33 Le'w. /, Si aucuns de ceux, 
qi sount desaffurestez par la puralee, voillent mieux estre 
dedenz forest..il plest bien au Roi qui! soient a ceo rezceux. 
1305 Annales Londonienses (Rolls) 146 Super absolutione 
juramenti domini regis Angliae de foresta, quae vulgariter 
et Anglice dicebatur forale. 1323-4 Tower Rolf in Man- 
wood Lawes Forest xx. (1598) 134b, Tey comence le proces 
de a puraley de Winsor, fait en is Countie de Surrey, 

€ Krroneously identified with P'urLIEU i: see also 
PURLEYMAN, 

1598 Manwoon Lawes Forest title-p., Also a Treatise of 
the Purallee led. 1615 Pourallee), declaring what Purallee 
is, how the same first began, what a Purallee man may doe, 
how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee. /de. xx. § 3. 
151 All such woods and Jands,as were afforested by king 
Henry the second [etc], .. and were afterwards by the 
peramnbulations .. seuered from the old auncient Forrestes, 
and disafforested again, they were and yet still are called 
Pourallees.. . For, this woord /ouradlee in French, is / eran. 
éulatio in Latin. /ééd, § 8.154 The Pourallee man.,must 
alwayes first make his course in his owne woods or Jands, 
which he hath within the Pewradlee, and therefore it is 
called ‘ourdien, that is to say, for the place, or, for his 
owne woods or lands. 

Pourblind, obs. form of PurnLinn, 

| Pourboire (parbwar). [J*., prop. four bore 
in order to drink, for drinking.] .\ gratuity to be 
spent on drink, drink-money ; lence gev. a graluity, 
douceur, ‘tip’. 

11815 Scort Pand's Lett, sili. (1839) 235 ‘There is always 
some Frenchman near, who, either merely to do the honours 
to Monsieur ’Estranger, or at most fur guclgue chose pour 
éoire, walks with you through the collection [etc.].] 1836 R. 
Lowe in 4 (1893) 1. 116 Quarrelled with the man who led 
the horse because he would not go far enough. Sconsed him 
of his forrboire. 1882 Sata Amer, Revis. (1885) 55 No 
fourbotre is expected. 1898 Glasgow I eekly Cit. 26 Nov. 
16 3 ‘The pourboire will figure as a considerable item when 
he sets Ihis foot in the land. 

Pourcelet, variant of PunceLer Ods. 

Pourchace, -chasse, obs. forms of Puncitase. 

+ Powrcuttle, pourcontrel. 00s. Also 
6 poureouttell, [Origin unasccrtained. 

‘Che earliest cited form is forrcouttedl, of which pots 
contreld might easily be a misreading. The secund element 
would then be couttel! = cuftle. But four- remains unex- 
plained: it can hardly stand for an earher foz/- from poulpe 
or folspus. (Cf. Porrvwoe, poluygle, porwiggle.)] 

An octopus. 

1s8s Hicixs Fusins’ Nourencl. 69/1 Polypus.., poulpe, 
foufe,a pourcouttell. 1591 SytvusTER Du Sartas 1. v. 87 
Some have their heads groveling betwixt their feet (As 
th’ inky Cuttles, and the Many-feet). |AZargin.) Examples. 
The Pour-cuttle. Cuttle. 1601 Howtano #éiny 1. 242 Some 
have a tender and soft skin,..ethers none at all, as the Pour- 
cuttle or Pourcontrell.  /ééd. 11. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pour- 
cuttell. 1603 Florio Afoutaigne u. xii, (1632) 260 The fish 
called a Pourcontrell, or Mante-feet, changeth himself into 
what colour he lists. 1622 Corcr., Poudfe,..the Ponrcontrell, 
Preke, or many-footed fish. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 384 
You are to eat a raw Pourcontrell, or Cuttle-fish, and so to 
dye. 1758 Baxew in PAI Trans, 1. 778 The Pulypus, 
particularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-conirel. 

Poure, obs. f. Poor, Pore, Pour, Power, Pure. 
Pourehede, Pourete: sce PoornEAD, PovEenty. 

Pourer (piera). [f. Pour v, + -rn!.] One 
who or that which pours (¢ravs, and indy.) ; a vessel 
used in powing anything. 

1594 Aire. Policy (1599) 265 Saint Hierom calleth it the 
butler or pourer forth or water. @ 1619 Foturray A theout. 
th. viii, $4 (1622) 287 He is not a rash powrer-out of his 
benefits, 1870 Moxais Earthly Par. 1.1. 415 The pourer 
farth of notes. 1882 Miss Brapvon As6h. 11, 333 This... 
teapot .. is not a good pourer. 1894 G. A. Saar Z/ist. 
Geog. Holy Land 64 What the English Bible calls the early 
or former rain, literally the Poxrer. 

Pourfil, obs. form of Prori.ze, PURFLE. 

Pourga, obs. form of lunce. 

Pourie (pri). Se. Also poorie. [f. Pour z. 
+ -IE, denominative, as in cheatie, etc.] A vessel 
with a spout for pouring liquid; a jug, pitcher ; 
esp. a cream -jug. 

1821 GaLt Ayrshire Legatees x. 288 Miss Jenny Mac- 
bride’s side-board,.. where all the pepper-hoxes, poortes, and 
tea-pots..of her progenitors are set out. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag, X. 4 Mrs. M'Lecket had then the pouric in her hand 
tohelpmy cup. 1823 Gacr Zufai? 11. iii. 23 The vera silver 
pourte that I gied her mysel..in a gift at her marriage. 


Pouring (po-rin), v4/. sh, [f. Pour v. +-1NG 1] 
The action of the vb. oun in various senses ; also, 


the produce of this, a quantity poured at one time. 
61374 Cuavcer Troylus it. 1411 (1460) Dispitons day 
thyo c be pyne of helle.. .Vhi pouryng In wol no where late 
hem dwelle. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 409/2 Porynge yn, i- 
Jusio, /bid., Porynge owte, effusio. 1535 COvERDALE 
2 Sant. xxii. 16 The pourynges out of the See were sene. 
1613 Puxcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 129 It may seeme a powr- 
ing of water into the Sea. 1760-34 ‘Yuceer Lf, Nat. (184) 
1.55 ‘Pretty bottle ’, says Sganarelle,..“How envied would fe 
my lot, wert thou to keep always full for all my pourings ! 
1836-48 B.D. Watsn Aristoph. 25 note, The word. . literally 
signifies ‘libations’, or ‘ pourings out’. ; 
b. aéérib. and Comb., as pouring-bottle, -machine, 
-vessel; pouring-jack, onc of the vessels used in 


yarnisli-making. 
3535 CovERDALE I Jface. i. 22 The table of the shewbred, 


POURING. 


the pourlnge vessel, the chargers. 1737 Witston Josephus, 
dist. v. xvii. §6 He did not abstain from those pouring 
vessels..sent by Augustus. 1839 Ure Dred. cirts 1266 The 
assistant puts three copper ladlefils of oil into the copper 
pooring-jack. 1866 Crume Sanding x, 227 The mint has 
eight melting furnaces,..two pouring machines. 

Powring, ff/.¢. [f. Pour v.+-1se2.] That 
pours, in various senses ; ¢sf, raining heavily. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctasfer v. ii, Powring stormes of sleet, 
and haile. 1625 Bacon “ss. Vietss. Things (Arb) 570 
They haue such Powring Rigers, as the Rivers of Asia, and 
Affrick, and Europe, are but Lrookes to them. — 1801 
Soutney Thalada ut xviii, When the pouring shower 
Streams adown the roof. 1853 Meelesiolagist XIV. 358 Mt 
five o'clock on a pouring morning. 1897 M. Kixcsiny Ti. 
Africa 360 They marched..in a pouring rain all night tong. 

b. adverbially (in reference to rain). 

1868 Hawtnorne Amer, Note-Bks, (1879) 11. 234 It rained 
pouring. 1g00 Daily News 3 July 8/1 ‘The nights had 
often been pouring wet, 

llence Powringly adv. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 363 Who..wonld not sud- 
denly have knowne whether it eal rayned or no, so powr- 
ingly high, and sweetely it fell like an Aprill shower. 

+ Pouriture. Ods.rare—'. [A.V . four(s iture 
a rotting, decomposition, f. pour(ir:—L. putrire 
to rot.] Rotten or decomposed substance. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 17 Earth is also sometimes 
improv‘ by Mixtures of lern, rotten Leaves, and the pouri- 
ture of old Wood. 

Pourmenade, obs, form of PROMENADE, 

{| Pourparler (pzrparle), sé. Also in angli- 
cized form PunrarLey, q.v. [l'. ponrparser, subst. 
use of inf. pourfarler (tithe. in Godef.) to discuss, 
deliberate, plot, f. fowr- for, before + parler to 
speak.} An informal discussion or conference pre- 
liminary to actual negotiation. 

1998 Amer. SL Capers, Foreign (1832) 1. 716 (Stanf.) The 
pourparlers on foot hetween the two persons mentioned 
ahove. 1832 Scotr ¥rné, (1890) 11. 435 After some pour. 
parlers Mr, L—..mwst remain on board, 1881 Jerrrairs 
toad Alagie UH, viii, 230 Another pourparler took place, 
1883 Pall Mall G, 30 June 8/1 Pourparlers have commenced 
between the Powers for the creation of a permanent Inter. 
national Sanitary Commission in Egypt. 

So + Pourpa‘rle 7. Obs. [ad. OF. pourparle-r 
vb.: see above} ¢ravs. to conduct preliminary 
negotiations about; Pourpa‘rler, Pourpa‘rley 
v. intr, to carry ona fourparler, 

31534 Sé. Papers Hen, Vitl, VI. 564 That He will for his 
parte kepe the sees and pee with a navie, being the 
saide entervieu so farre fourth pourparled and sett. 1880 
Daily Tel. 25 Sept., Count Eatafeldt is instructed to leave 
the task of pourparleying to the British representative. 
1900 Nation (N.Y.) 11 Oct. 279/2 Meanwhile, the Powers 
are doing a vast amount of negotiating and pourparilering 
with each other. 

Pourpartie, Pourpays, Pourpensed, obs, 
varr. PURPARTY, PORPOISE, PURPENSED. 

Pourpiece (poe1pis). Typfogr. [f. Pour a, + 
Piece sé.} See quot. 

1885 C.G. W. Lock Horkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 228/1 The 
superflnous metal at the head called the ‘ tang’, or ‘ pour- 
piece’, is removed hy a circular saw or sharp-pointed hook, 

Pourpoint (piiezpoint), purpoint (pr1- 
point), s4. Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 4 purpont, § 
-peynt(e, -poynt, 9 pour-, purpoint.§ [a. OF. 

polze)rporné (13th c. in Littré), prop. pa. pple., as 
in gambats porpotnt, cuilte purpotnte (Godef.), of 
pourpoindre to perforate, f. pour- (:—L. pré-, 
substituted for gar:—I., fer through, as in Pour- 
ALLEE) + foindre:—L. pungcre to prick.] 

Something quilted. a. A donblet, stuffed and 
quilted, worn by men in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, both as part of civil costume and of armour, 

(Sometimes misused by modern novelists.) 

[a1200 ftin, Regis Nich. [ (Rolls) 1. 99 Unde et vulgo 
perpanctum [v7 parpunctum] nuncupatur. 1225 Hos, 
Litt, Claus, (1844) IE. g1/1 Quos posuerunt in x. hanber- 
gellis et xiiij. parpuntis et xix. capellis ferreis.} 1426 Lvpc, 
De Gutt. Pilgr. 7232 In thy diffence .. Next thy hody shal 
he set A purpoynt or a doublet. «1430 — Min. Poems 
245 Now smothe, now stark, now lyk an hard purpoynt. 

1830 James Darnley xxxii, His dress was a TeRIDunine 
suit, ,.consisting of a green ponrpoint. 1843 — Morest Days 
11. xi, A man..muffted in a large loose gabardine above his 
pourpoint, 1876 PLancuk Cycl, Costuse 1. 403 The mili- 
lary ponrpoint was of leather or cloth, stuffed and quilted. 

tb. A qnilt, as a bed-covering. Also in Comzd, 
pourpoint-wise adv. Obs. 

31390 Will of Filliold (Somerset Ho), j purpont album 
honam, 1418 Bury Widls (Camden) 4 Item Amye Irmonger 
j.magnam archam j. purpeynt ct j. par librarnm pendentium. 
¢ 1440 Pronp. Parv, 417/1 Pur-poynt, bed hyllynge.., cue. 
ctlra punctate. 1459 Paston Lett. 1. 483 Jn primis, j. 
feddebedde. Item, j. bolster...j. purpoynt white hangyd. 

So Powrpoint v. /rans., to make in the fashion 
of a pourpoint, to quilt (whence Powrpointed 
pfl.a., Powrpointing74/.sb.; also Pow-rpointer, 
a maker of pourpoints); || Pourpointerie (pzr- 
pwedtarz) [F.], pourpointing work, quilting. 

[1834 Penny Cyel. IL. a70/t Henry IEI’s great seals afford 
us the earliest specimen of the onvrages de pourfointerie, 
which came more into fashion toward the latter part of his 
reign. His hauberk and chausses are of this padded work, 
stitched.J féid., Pourpointing, or elaborate stitching,.. 
became at this time [Henry I1}'s] a trade, and there were 
several pourpointers in Paris and London, 1860 J, Hewitt 
Ane. Armour W131 The ' Jack of Defence’..wasa quilted 
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coat ; or it was pourpointed of leather and canvas in many 
folds; or it was formed of mail. 1869 Bouin, Arms 5 
Arm. x, 1874) 194 Third Period, to about 1360.—Splinted 
armour .. showing studs on the covering, toyether with 
studded powspufnteric, began to prevail, 1885 Fatitionr 
Costume in Enyy. (el. 3.147 The heat and heaviness of this 
armour occasioned the invention of gamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for protection In wir, 

Pourpose, Pourpour.e, pourpre, Pour- 
presture, obs. ff. PuBruse, Puree, PURPRESTURE, 

+Pourpri'se, purpri'se, 52. Ods. Also 4 
purpris, -prys(e, 5 pourprys, porprise. [a. OF, 
porpris and fowl rfrise occupied place, enclosure, 
verge, sb. use of pa. pple. of fole)rfrendre to 
oceupy, seize, comprehend, f. four for, before + 
prendre to take.] A precinct, enclosure, circuit, 

1325 Gedy § Soulin Map's Vocus (Ciumden) 346 Thine 
palefreis ant steden ant al thi purpris Thou ne shalt with 
the beren, wrecche, ther thou lis, ¢1400 Aor, Rese 3987 
He hath not arizht wrought, Whan that he sette nought 
his thonght To kepe betier the purpryse. 1481 Caxton 
Myre xi or Thenne followeth germanye. whiche con 
leynetha grete ponrprys toward thoccident, 1601 Hotoasn 
Pliny 1. 139 It carrieth a pourprise or precinct vf 3 miles 
compasse, 1612 Bacon éss, Vidicatucs (Arb.) 456 Not 
oncly the bench, hut the feotepace and precincts and pur prise 
thereof ought to bee preserued without scandall and cor- 
ruption. 19725 Val. ffist. fred iticay Wavens which. .are 
but very little, and ofa small pourptise, ; 

So +Pourprisse 7. [cf comprise, surprise), draiy. 
to encompass, enclose, embrace, occupy. 

1481 Canon déyrr. tt viii, $3 Vhise barbaryns pourpryse 
xl Royammes, 1481 — Godufivy cc, eg2 There they lodged 
them, and pourprised grete space of ground, 1489 — Austrs 
of A.W. XXXV, 133 So were the walles pourprysed and sette 
rounde aboute wyth ladders. ? 

+ Powrry, ¢. 0s. rare. In 5 poury, [a. V 
pourt rotten, pa. pple. of pour er rei—*putrire 
for L. putrére to rot. Cf pot-pourré]  Putrid. 

61420 fallad, on Hush. 39 Not poury [v.7. moddy], but 
plesaunt and good to drinke. ‘ 

Pourselane, -slang, obs. ff. PursLane. Pour- 
seut, Poursiewe, -su, obs. ff. Pursuit, Pensvr. 
Poursuivant, Poursuter, var. Pursvivant, 
Purscitor, Cés. Pourte, cbs. Se. f. Povenry. 
Pourtenaunce, Pourtende, obs. ff. Pertex- 
ANCE, Portenp. Pourtraet, -trait, etc., -trac- 
ture, -traiture, ctc., -traie, -tray, obs. ff. 
Porrrarr, Portraiture, Portray. Pourturde, 
var. portured: see Porrurn 7, Obs. Pourvey(e, 
Pourveaunee,-veya u)nce, -wiance, Pour- 
voyo(u)r, -veyer, obs. ff, Purvry, PURVEYANCE, 
Purvevor. Poury: see Pourry, 

+ Pouryvynele, obs. form of PERIWINKLE 2, 

1530 Parser. 257/2 Pouryvyncle a fysshe, a/uian. 

Pous, ME. form of PULsr. 

+ Pouse, v. Obs. Derivation and sense obscure. 

1689 in Strype Stow's Sure, (1720) LL vw xxviii, 382/2, 12. 
Itetn, ‘That no Peterman shall hereafter, at any time of the 
Year, take the Tides, nor Pouse upon the whole River of 
Thames, 1757 Dickinson Rulvs, Orders, ete. 7 (Guildhall 
Libr. Br. 270. 1) That no Persons shall, at any ‘Time of the 
Vear, take the Tides or Pouse, or use any Pousing-Net, upon 
the River of Thames, under the Penalty of [etc.]. 

Pouse, var. Povze; obs. f. Purse. Pouse, 
pouss, Se. and n. dial, ff. Pustr 2, Poush, obs. 
f, Pusu sé., a boil. Pousoudie, -sowdie, obs. 
ff. Powsowny, Pousse, obs. f. PULSE, pease, etc. 

|| Pousse-cafe (pusjkafe).  [I., lit. ‘push 
coffee’.] A glass of various liqueurs or cordials, 
in successive layers, taken immediately after coffee. 
(Cf, chasse-café s. v. CUASSE 2.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Kate Saxnorn Truthf Von, 
in S. California 136 The old Spanish, the imported Chinese, 
the easternclement now thoroughly at home,..each..stratam 
as distinctly marked as in a pousse café, or jelly cake. 


Poussette (puse't), sd. [a. F, porssette, dim. 
of fomsse a push; see -ETTE.} An act of pousset- 
ling: see PoUSSETTE v. 

1814 Moorr Afewz. (1853) IE. 31 Seeing the pretty tremble 
of her cyelids in a poussette. 1830 Marrvat Avag’s Ocox 
xxxix, ‘The mazes of poussette and right and. left. 1847 
Aca. Saint Chr. Tadpole xii, They gave a rapid poussette 
like the top and bottom people in Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Pousse tte, 2. [f. prec. sb.] évtr, To dance 
round and round with hands joined, as a couple in 


a country dance. 

1812 H.& J. Sav Rey, Addr., Punch's Apoth., Dance, 
Regan! dance, with Cordelia and Goneril—Down the 
middle, up again, pousselte and cross. a 1839 ‘T’. H. Bavry 
Songs §& Bail. V1. 283 ‘The young poussetting, as the old 
survey, 1887 Cretano 73ve to Tyfe Vi. 206 The motley 
crowd was happy—poussetted, chassied and performed feats, 

fig. 1873 H. Moruey First Sk. Eng. Lit, 1882) 172 Europe 
was little edified to see the dance..set up by the two aged 
popes, who poussetted to each other about France and [taly. 

If{ence Pousse‘tting wvd/. sé. 

1862 Cartvee Pired&, Gt x1Vv. vill. (1872) V. 258 The pains 
he took with her elegant pironettings and poussettings, 

Poussie, a Se. spelling of Pussy, 

Poust (paust). Scand worth. dial. [f. next, by 
mutescence of final e: cf. Avow sd.) = Poustir. 

In first quot. prob. scribal error for Jasée, Ponste = next. 

fe1440 Vork Alyst. ii, 23 So | wille my post proue.] 1819 
W. ‘Tesnant Papisiry Storne'd (1827) 216 Wi great poust 
o' arm and leg. 1832-53 R. Inaris in Whistle-binkie (Scot. 
Songs) Ser. mt. 115 ‘he poust that's in Scottish kail-brose. 


POUT. 


Poustie, pouste (pau'sti). Oss. (or Sc. arch.) 
Forms: 4-5 pouste’ (also 6 S¢.), -ce', powste- 
(3 -ee), poeste, poweste, poste (5 -ee), pauste 
(3 -i); 3 pooste, postey’, pou'sty, 5-6 po:stio, -y 
(6 -ye,, 3 (7 Se, pausty, 7 Sc. powstie, 7, 9 Se. 
poustie. (MIi a. OF. poest’, ponsté (a 1000 fo- 
destal) iL, potestit-ent power.} Power; strength, 
might; authority. Sce also Linch roustie. 

In ponstic, poste (quot. ¢ t480', in one’s power, possible. 

«1300 Crrser 17, 4371 (Cott) He Lat has given ine pouste 
[farif yausty| slike Godd forhedd i sald him suike.  /dfd. 
26140 To quam ve licerd lis ginen poste Bath to bind and 
als lans pe. 13.. Gay Wee « exly, Sumlime ich was. . 
An_erl of gret pouste. 1375 Hantovr Arae i. 110 Leto 
swilk thrUhase thidin hele he, View he ourcome throw hin 
powste, 1415 Pork Corpus Christi Phcy in dfist. & intig. 
Verk 1785) Hage Am here | stant in your Postey Whom 
that ye honnd, bondan shall be Ryht at your Steyue. 
cggo Merdiz cio Ve it were in poste, he wulde it not hane 
do for allihe reme of grete Bicteigne. ¢ 1460 in Vol. Ach. 
§ Le Poems 1865) 165, PE put hem vidyr in thy poweste. 
1474 Canron Chesse nov, What Psubinysed Agtique in to 
your poeste, 1g2g SKLLION 2. Sfaroree 130 By call the 
dedly names OF infernall posty. Where soules fry and rosty. 
1570 Lavins Jéenifp riofta Pistion folestrs, atis, 1606 
Brenna AeA duertad? Ded., Statur and strength, so deater- 
ously kythed by a pee 
prowes, 1819 W. ‘Frx> Tees 147 
Her weary knichi's Hk limb and th Gat tenfiauld poustie, 
pow'r, aud pith. 1845 Ponsoxn Awe foce in Baeved, 
dfetrep. V1. Ssofi Hence the distinction, so well knew bo 
Scotch hay of death -bed ancl dive powsfie—the technical 
lerms indicating wo states of competency and i com. 
petency to burden or dispose of an este to the prejiiiee 
of the lawful heir. 

Pou sto (pan sto, frop. pa sto). [a. Gr. rot 
o7r® ‘where To may stand’; from the saying 
attribuled to Archimedes (in Pappus &. 11, ed. 
Hultsch 1060), 60s poe wot o7@, Kal Kiva Thy -yhy 
“give me ‘a place) where 1 may stand, and I will 
move the carth’. (Usually written in’ Greek "J 
A place to stand on, a standing-place ; fi. a Lasis 
of operation. 

1847 Tressyoon /'rfuc. i. 246 She..Who learns the one 
Pou sto whence after-hands May move the warkl, tho® 
she herself effect But little. 1859 Lows. Agdee 7. Introd, 
s8 Acctistomed to move the world with no red a70 but his 
own lwo feet. 

Pout (pant, 54.1 Also rt *puta, 6 poute, 8 
powt, [OM *Adéa in ale-pddaw pl, en-rour 
a MDu. Aaylle. Ait, puut, frgde a pout. also a frog 
(cf. pugiae?, aclpuyt , Due putt, Flem. punt, pus 
a frog, Du. puttaad, i Fris. Adé-d/), 1G. fat dls, 
(de-\putt, pute, G. (aal-\futte ecl-pouts app. from 
a verbal steny */z?- to inflate: see quot. 1836 end 
cf, next.) A name applied to several kinds of fish, 
most commonly to the Bip or wdaileng- foul: sce 
also Ext-pour, LLonn- foe. 

fe 1000 .Eirric Coflog. in Wr Willcker og Ebwilve fixas 
sefehst bu? alas and hacadas inynas and wleputan sce tan 
and lampredan.] 1591 Nasun Pregnest. 17 Wf there bee few 
or none feels] taken, and plentic of poutes to bee had [with 
pun on next). 1706 Puiuturs, Poet, a Fish otherwise call’d 
a Sea-Lamprey. 1809 A. Henry 77am, 252 We took pouts, 
eat-fish, cat-heads, ofsix pounds weight. 1836 Vakrrene Brit, 
“shes 11.139 From a singular power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the eyes and other parts about the head,. it is 
called Pont, Bib, Blens, and Blinds, 1837 Hawrtnorxr 
slaner. Note-Gks, (1883) 65 The fish caught were. .thee 
horned pouts, 1880 F. Day /¥shes Gt. Brit, 1, 287 Bib, 
pout. .brassie in Scotland. 

Pout (paut), 34.2 
of the lips, expressive of pique or annoyance. 
the ports, in a pouting mood, sulky. 

isgx Nasnu /regnost. 17 Plentie of poutes to bee had in 
all places, especiallie in those coastes and Counties where 
weomen haue not their owne willes. 1615 Sir E. Horny 
Curry-combe i. 45 The fat is in the fire, she is in the powt, 
alla mort. 1631 R. H. Arraigum, Whole Creature xv. 
$2, 255 A Bessy Babe, that must be dandled, and in every 
thing humoured else she feeds all upon Poutes [with pun on 
prec.| 1694 Morreux Ratedais ww. Ivi, Panurge somewhat 
vex'd Fryar Jhon, and put him in the Pouls. 1795 Feaua 
1. 82, I could not be brought out of the pouts. 1812 H.& J. 
Smitu Ref. Addr, Baby's Debut, Jack's in the pouts, and 
this it is—He thinks mine came to more than his. 2892 
Guster Wiss Dividends 23‘Then you don't think it wise?" 
mutters the girl, with a pont. 

b. fransf. Protrusion, projection. 

1880 Browninc Dram, /dylis tt. Pan §& Luna 45 That 
pure undraped Pont of the sister paps. 

0. Comb., as pout-monthing, + poul-puffing. 

1605 CampEN Hem, (1637) 135 Baldwin le Pettonr .. held 
his land in Suffolke, Per saldtum, sufflum & pettum, sive 
Subninnt, for dancing, pout-puffing, and doing that before 
the King of England in_Christmasse holy dayes, which the 
word Je? signifieth in French. 1807 Coteripce Lett, to 
#2. Coleridge (1895) 514 Your mad passions and frantic 
looks and pout-mouthing, 

Pout, 53.3 dial. (Kent). [Origin obscure.] 

A small ronnd stack of hay or straw ; =Pook sd. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 15 Cattle fed in winter time at the 
same pout of hay...Cattle feeding at a hay-pont. 1736 
Preccr Kenticisms, Pout; as an hay-pout, a round stack of 
hay. Plot, a Kentish author, has it, 1887 Aeutish Gloss. 
s.v., In the field hay is put up into smaller heaps, called 
cocks, and larger ones, called pouts; when carted it is made 
into a stack. 

+ Pout, 53.4 06s. [perh. from Pour v.! or 54.7) 
A workman's name for the mount of the lens of a 


[f. Pour v1} A protrusion 
tn 
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simple microscope, by means of which the lens is 
attached to a Lieberkiihn, 

1832 A. PritcuarD Affcrosc. Cabine? 189 All globular 
bodies, having polished surfaces, reflect an image of the 
cups, and the pout, if there is one, appears as a dark spot 
in the centre. 1837 Gorinc & Prrncuarn Micregr. 31 A 
great deal may be done with cups having single lenses 
inserted in them which they do not fit, by raising or 
lowering their pouts or settings by means of rings of thin 
metal, till the focus of the lens and of the cup fall on the 
same point. (1907 F. A. Parsons (See. A’oy. Wier Soc.) in 
Let, The term Jou? prohably went out of use about 1945.1 
have made enquiry of all the leading Microscope inakers in 
London, but not one has ever heard of the term.] 

+Pout, 54.5 Coal Afining. Obs. A kind of | 
punch : sce quot. 

1849 GREENWELL Coal-trade Trruts Northumb. §& Durh, | 
Pout, Purch, a tool used by the deputies in drawing timber 
out ofa dangerous place, It has a shank about 8 feet long, 
with a spade handle, and a head, pointed and slightly 
curved towards the handle at one side, and like a hammer 
at the other. It is used as a ram tn knock the props down, 
orto draw them out after they have been knocked down, 

Pout, 4.6 Se. and dial. form of Pout sd, 

Pout (pant), vw! Also 4-6 poute, 5-5 powt, 
§ powte, powlt. [Known only from ¢ 1300; 
previons history obscure. Conjectured to represent 
an OF. *friifan, froma verbal stem *fze/- to swell, 
be inflated, of which fra, Pov sé.1, might be the 
agent-noun. But the evidence for this vb. in the 
cognate langs. is scanty: Sw. has dial. A/a to be 
intlated; Sw. and Norw, puta pad, Da. pude 
cushion, pillow, pointing to an ON, *Azila; cf. 
NFris. preéd, Pete cushion, bolster. ] 

1. ¢vir. To thrust ont or protrude the lips, esp. 
in expression of displeasure or sullenness; hence, 


to show displeasure. 

Per325 Old Age vil. in FE. £. P. (1862) 149 Now i pirtle, 
i pofte [? poffe], i poute, I snurpe, i snobbe, i sneipe on snovte, 
pro3 kund i comble an kelde, ¢ 1460 J. Russe. BA Mure 
ture 294 Be not gapynge nor ganynge, ne with py mouth to 
powt, 1570 Levins Jfanip. 228/36 To Ponte, caperare. 
1575 CuvecHyarp Céfppes 1. xiv, Uusie brains: That powlts 
and swels at others toils, and take themselues no pains. 
1582 Sranvucrst eaers t.Arb.) 13 Shee pauts, that Gany- 
med by Ione 100 skitop is hoysed. rg9z Suans. Aow. 4 
Fred. ute iii, 144 (Q? 5, 1637) But like a misbehav‘d and 
sullen wench, ‘Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love 
[2° 4, powts vpon; QO" 2, 3, puts vp: /oéfas, puttest vp; 
Q? 1, Thou frownst vpon thy Fate that smiles on thee]. 
1607 — Cor. ¥. i, 52 The Veines vnfill’d, our hlood is cold, 
and then We powt vpon the Morning. 1655 Carri Senfa- 
tions 14 Ah, this wretched flesh of mine that can pout 
and swell at God our best friend. 1705 Prittirs, To /'ozw#, 
to look gruff or surly, to hang out the Lip, 1866 G. Mac- 
poxatn Ans. 0. Veicht, v, Here the girl pretended to pout, 

b. Without implication of displeasure: To swell 


out, to protrude, as lips, | 
1598, 1624. 1735 [see Povtine Af/.a.]. 1812 Brrox Chihte 
Harold wwii. 1816 J. Winsox Céty ef Plague 1. iv. 121 | 
Her lips wonld pout With a perpetual simper. 1869 Mas. | 
Heaton A. Ditrevt. i. (1882) 37 The full childish lips pout 
out as if waiting to be kissed. 1895 J. Astury Sterrv Zale 
Thames (1903) 62,2 Sleeves closely furled to exhibit the 
charm Of a biceps that pouts ‘neath a snowy white arm. | 
1897 Alfbuti's Syst. Med. Y11. 980 He should note the | 
shape of the anns, and observe whether it is pouting. | 
2. ¢rans. To push ont, to protrude (esp. the lips’. 
(ersgz2 Du Wes /utrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To powte, 
poussir.| 1784 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 69 Gulchenronz 
..pouted out his vermilion little lips against the offer. 1798 
Mae. D'Aratay Leff. 28 Aug., She received me ., ponting 
out her sweet ruby lips for me to kiss. 1842 Trxxyson Day 
Prean, Sleeping Palace iv, Her lips are sever'd as to 
speak; His own are pouted to a kiss. 1870 RoLtrston 
Anim. Life 144 10 a starfish which has died with its 


stomach pouted out. : 
b. To utter or say with a pout. 

1877 drs. Forrester J/ignon I. 52 ‘ Horrid old wretch’... 
“} wish he had not come’, pouts Mignon. 1892 GuxTER 
Miss Dividends 131 Then she ponts, * Vou've had all my 
dances’. 

Pout (pout), v2 Se. [Se. form of Povtr 2 f. 
pout, PoLT sb.) inér, To shoot at poults. Hence 
Pou'ter, ‘a sportsman who shoots young partridges 
or moorfowl’ (Jam.); Pou'ting v//. sé., shooting 
at partridge or moorfow] poults; also a//776., as in 
pouting-net, a net for securing ponlts. 

@1679 J. Somervitte Men. Somervilies (1815) 1.241 To 
take his pleasure at the poutting in Calder and Carnwath 
Muires. 1789 D, Davioson Seasons 114 Now Willy... Wi’ 
pointers on the hills did stan, The prince o' pouters. 1816 
Scott Autig. xiii, Something that will keep the Captain 
wi’ us amaist.as well as the pouting. 1840 Confemporarics 
of Burns 116 The ‘pouting season’, as it is called, was to 
her a period of more than ordinary enjoyment. 1905 Black, 
Mag. Jan. 123/12 ‘Pouting nets’ were purchased for the 
better securing of muirfowl and partridges. 

Pout, v.2 dial. (Kent.) [f Pout 54.3) trans. 
To put up (hay, etc.) into pouts; to Poox, 

1617 in Archzol. Cant. (1902) XXV.15 Robert Terry [pre- 
sented] for profaning of the Sabbath Day, by binding barley, 
and powting of podder, upon the Sabbath, 

|| Poutassou (pmtarse). [Provencal of Nice.] 
A Mediterranean species of cod, Gadus (or Aficro- 


mesistius) Poulassou, 
1860 Coven Brit. Fishes WN. 77. 
Fishes Brit, Atlus, WW. 338. 
Poutch, obs. form of Povcu. 
{f. Pour v1 + -ER1,] 


1862 GUNTHER Catal, 


Pouter (pan'tas), 547 
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1. One who pouts (fn/r. or frans.). 

180g Mackin Gif Blas x. ix. »s§ The pouters and ill- 
wishers were soon revenged. @1861 D, Gray Poet. Wis. 
(1874) 44 Sleep! Soft bedewer of infantine eyes, Pouter of 
rosy little lips! . 

2. A breed of the domestic pigeon characterized 


by a great power of inflating the crop: cf PouTine 
pil. a. quot. 1693. 


1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Such Pigeons will 
breed nine or ten Pair of young ones in a Vear, for the little 
Huff of Wind thrown in from the Powter gives them Het 
and Mirth. 1766 Pexxant Zoo/, 1.218 The varieties .. are 
distinguished by names expressive of their several properties, 
such as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacohines, Croppers, Powters, 
&e. 1840 Dickens Mara. Rudge i, The wheeling and 
circling flights of runts, fantails, tumblers, and pouters. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) 16 The ponter has a much 
elongated body..: its enormously developed crop, which it 
glories in inflating, may well excite astonishment. 

3. A fish, the whiting-pont. 

1889 Lance? 16 Nov. 1024/2 Small haddocks and rock 
ponters—cheap, cominon fish—are often .. sold at a high 
price for whiting. 

4. ufirth.; pouter-fish = 3; pouter-pigeon = 2. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. WV. 123/1 Specimens of the 
‘tumbler’ but nat one of the common ‘ponter’ pigeon. 
1883 J. D. Curnis in Moloney H. A/*. Fisheries 68 (Fish. 
Exhib. Publ.) Barracouta, porpaises, bonito,. .cat-fish, and 
pouter-fish are to be found on the Gold Coast. 1886 J. K. 
Jrrome /dle Thoughts ix. eae 105 Sticking out his chest, 
and strutting about the room like a ponter-pigeon. 

Pouter, 54.2; see under Port 7? 

Pouter (panier, v. Se. Also 6 powtter, 9 
powter. [Origin and sense-history obscure: cf, 
Porter, PoTHER. (Sense t may be a different word.)] 

+1. trans. (2?) To span with a stride. Ods. 

@ 1568 Droichis Part of Play 74 (Vann. MS.), The hingand 
brayis on adir syde Scho powtterit with hir lymmis wyde. 

2. a. intr. ‘To poke, to stir ; ‘to rammage in the 


dark’ (Jam.); to potter. 

1814 Scotr IVaz. lxiv, Powtering wi' his fingers amang 
the het peat-ashes and roasting eggs 1832-53 Carrick in 
iWhistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 123 She would pouter 
a while, afore the fire could len’ ony light for me to come 
hame wi’, 1838 A. Ropcer /'eeurs 281, | began to grape 
for ‘t syne, Thrang poutrin’ wi’ my staff, man. 

b. Zrans. To poke; to get by poking or groping. 

1835 Carrick Lain? of Logan 133 (F.D.D.) Just gang awa 
out and pouter a few [potatoes] frae the roots o' the shaws 
wi' your hands. 1892 Lumspas Sheep-head 208 He poutert 
the ‘ase [poked the ashes] wi’ his fore finger to see gin he 
eouldna fn’ some sma’ unburned remnant. 

Pou'tful, a. [f. Pour 53.2 or vl+-FuL.] Full 
of pouts, pouting. Tlence Pou‘tfulness. 

1837 New Monfaly Mag. 1.1. 309 So folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfulness, 1887 J. Asuny 
Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 31 Vour pretty, poutful, child- 
like charm, All criticism must disarm, Miss Dimplecheek ! 

Pouther, Sc. and obs, form of PowndEn. 

Pouting (pautin), 56. [f. Povr 55.1 +-1Ne 3.] 
A kind of small fish; a small kind of whiting, 
a whiting-pont (Aforrhia lusca), 

59t Lyiy Fndynt. int. iii, For fish these; crab, carpe, 
tumpe, and powting, 1848 C. A. Jouns Weet at Lisard 
247 In which were caught a few poutings, conger, and 
wrasse. 1883 Fisherics Exhih, Catal. 13 A favourite Bait 
for Whiting, Pouting, Codfish, &c. 

Ponting (pau'tin), vi. 4.1 
-ncl] The action of Pout z.! 

1gs6 J. Careces in Foxe A, §& AV. (1583) 1933/2 Beware 
in any wise of swelling, powting, or lowring, for that is a 
token of acrnel and ynloning heart. 21625 FLETCHER /7 us, 
Lieutenant wi. ii, Never look coy, lady ; These are no gifts 
to be put off with poutings. 1716 Apptson Freeholder 
No. 8. 45 To forbear frowning upon Loyalists, and Poming 
at the Government, 
young children sulkiness is shown by pouting, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘making a snont *. 

b. alirib. as pouting-cloth, -crosscloth, -place. 

1589 Papfe vw. Hatchet Divb, Me make him pull his 
powting crosscloath oner his beetle browes for melancholie. 
1602 IVithais’ Dict. 275 A Crosse cloath (as they tarme it) 
a Powtingcloth, s/agula. 1790 Pexnant London (1813) 163 
It was successively the pouting-place of princes. 

Pouting, wé/. sb.2, 3: see under Pout v.2, 3, 

Pouting (pau'tin), 4/74. [f Poury) + -1ne2) 
That pouts, in various senses of the vb. 

1863 Alirr. Mag., Hastings xiv, Powtyng lookes, 1598 
Be, Hes Sat. w.i. 68 His pouting cheeks puff vp aboue 
his brow Like a swolne Toad touch’t with the Spiders blow. 
1624 K. Lone te. Barclay's Argenis i. it. 5 He had no great 
powting lips, nor little eyes sunke into his head. 1693 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2853/4 There is 113 pair of Pigeons,..as 
Carriers, Cropers,..Shakers, Pouting Horsemen, Barbaries, 
..to be sold. 1727 Gav Beeg. Of. 1. viii, Ves, that you 
might, you pouting slut. 1738 Somervitte Chase iv. 89 
They seek the pouting Teat That plenteous streams, 1760 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 159 Ata sale of owting-pigeons..one 
pair was sold for 16 guineas, 1863 Gro. Erior Romeola x, 
I'he corners of the pouting mouth went down piteously, 

Ilence Pow'tingly adv., inn pouting manner, 

1632 Surrwooo, Powtingly, rechignément. 1832 L. Hunt 
Naiads Poems 197 Like fondled things Eye poutingly their 
hands, 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola xiv, Wer lips were pressed 
poutingly together, 

+ Poutish (pau'tif), 2. Ods. rare. [Allied to 
Pouren s4.1 2, Poutine ff7. a.: see-18u1.] Some- 
what pouting; akin to a pouter-pigeon, 

1725 Braoury Fam. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Bastard-bred 
Pigeons, such as Ponting Horsemen, Poutish Dragoons, 
from a Powter or Cropper and a Leghorn. 
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POVERTY. 


Pout-net (pau'tinet). Sc. Also 5-6 polt(e-. 
[Origin obscure.] A small fishing-net of conical 
forin, its mouth framed with wood or iron into 2 
semicircle, the flat edge of which is pushed or drawn 
along the bottom of a stream by means of a long 


pole or staff. 

1443 Durham Acc, Roils (Surtees) 82 Item in j rethe vocat. 
le Polte nett xvj@. 1804 Adin, Even. Courant 16 Apr.(Jam), 
‘Their Association .. have .. for protecting the by, given 
particular instructions to their Water Lailiffs, to prevent, by 
every lawful means their shameful destruction at Mill-dams 
and Mill-leads with Pocks or Pout Nets. 

So Poutstaff, + poltstaff, the detachable pole or 


staff of a pout-net. 

¢1470 Hexey [adlace 1. 402 Willsham was wa he had na 
wappynis thar, Bot the poutstaff fed. 1570 polt staff], the 
quhilk in hand he bar. 

Poutry, obs. Sc. form of Poutrry. 

Pouw, var. Paacw, the S. African bustard. 

1872 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 339/1 The Bustard, 
which of all others the sportsman endeavours to secure in 
Africa, is the Pouw. 

Pouwere, obs. form of Power. 

Pouze. /oca/. AlsoS pouz,g pouse. [Derivation 
doubtful: identified by some with Povce, in dial. 
sense ‘rubbish, refuse ’.] ‘The refuse of the crushed 
apples after the cider is pressed out; = l’oMAcE Ta. 

19725 Brantey Fam. Dict. s.v. Vinegar, The Cyder must 
be drawn off as fine as may be into another vessel and a 
small quantity of the Must or Pouz of Apples must be added 
thereto. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Cider, The use of 
Must or Pouze of Apples. 1881 Miss Jackson Sfropsi. 
Word-bh., Pouse..(3) The refuse of the apple pulp, when all 
the cider has been expressed—the ‘caput mortuum ‘, 

+ Po'verance. Os. vare—'. [f. ME. pover-en 
to become or make poor (see Poor v.) + -ANCE.] 
The action of making poor ; impoverishment. 

1s29 H. Starrorp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. tu. II. 24 
Greate poverance and vndoing of your saide powr subject. 

Pover(e, obs, form of Loor, 

|| Poveretto. Ods. rare—?. 
poor.] A poor little one. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. iii, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 206 What 
speciall cause the Pennilesse Gentleman hath, to hragge of 
lis birth: which giveth the woeful poueretto good leaue,. . 
to reniue the pittifull historie of Don Lazarelto de Thoemes. 


Poverish (ppverif}, v. Obs. or dta/, [ad. OF. 


[It. dim. of povero 


' po(etweriss-, lengthened stem of fo(ze verir to make 


1872 Darwin Emotions ix. 232 With . 


poor, f. fow(e)re Poor, Cf. IMvovenisn.J  /rans. 
‘To make poor, impoverish. 

31382 Wreiir Ves. v. 18 Forsothe the puple gretli was 
poueresht. 1430-40 Lypsc. Bochas v. vii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 
2667/2 Bi whos absence, feeblid is Cartage, The contre 
porisshed fed. 1 pouerished], brouht to disencres. 1530 
Pasce. 663/t, iuicche, or make poure, 7affouris. 1598 
Svivester On Sartas i. ict. Eden 136 No violent shawr 
Poverisht the land. 1639 Jouxstox Diary (1897) 72 The 
countrie is extremelie poverished. 1872 W. ALEXANDER 
Johnny Gibb xix, The lave..maun be poverees't wi’ sax 
ouks elockin’. nis 

Hence Po-verished ///. a., Po'verishing 74/. 
sh.; also + Po'verishment [ad. obs, F. poverisse- 
ment}, impoverishment, poverty. 

1484 in Lett, Rich, [11 § Hen. VIF (Rolls) 1. 84 To the 
kinges hurt and poveresshinge of his..tenantes, 1568 ‘T. 
Howent Ard. Antitie Mee 46 In ponerishment, Shee bydes 
and takes hir part. 1900 F.S. Evuis Rom. Rose t. 57 Earth 
forgets her poverished drear estate. 

Povert, -te, obs. forms of POVERTY. 

+Po-vertness, O45. rare". [f. povert, obs, var. 
PoveERTY + -NESS.] = next. 

¢1qgo R. Levor in Nash Ast. Wore, (1781) I. q21 Privey 
to siche matiers as my povertnesse might doo any maner 
of pleisir to youre goode ant bounteuouse lordsbip. 

Poverty (pe'vaiti). Forms: a. 2-5 pouerte 
(poverte), 4-6 pouert, (4 -erd, 5 -ertt(e, powert), 
povert. 8. 3-6 pouerte (= -/4), (3 pouirte, 4 
pouertte, 4-5 poerte, 4-6 poverte, 5 powerte, 
pouer-, povertee, pauuerty, 6 povarte, power- 
tie), 4-7 pouertie, 5-6 poure-, povrete, (6 
povertey), 6-7 povertie, pouerty, 7- poverty. 
y. 4 Sc purte, § pourte, 6 poorety, Sc. purtye. 
(Repr. two OF. forms, (a) forerve or foue'rie:—L. 
paupertas, nominative, and (8) fovertd, pouertd, 
poureté, orig. -det, later F. panvreld:—L. paufertal- 
em, accusative, f. fauper poor + -2as, -tilent: see 
-ty, The y forms show the early reduction of 
pouerté to pourté, and so to poorty (cf. Poor). 
The same rednetion of the first syllable is seen in 
the Sc. form purte(h, PoortirH, from OF, porrre/e?. 

Here. as in ihe early forms of Poor, the ambiguity of 
u(v) before the 17th c. makes the Ae Se of many 
early forms uncertain. Some mod.F. dialects have foureté, 
paureté,and the original 7 was prob. vocalized or suppressed 


in some forms of OF., as the y forms and, the doublet 
Pooaritn show that it was from the zgthc. in some ME, 


dialects.] ae ' A 
The condition or quality of being poor. (In 
senses 4-6 replaced to a great extent by I’0ORNEss.) 
I. 1. The condition of having little or no 
wealth or material possessions ; indigence, destitu- 
tion, want (in varions degrees: see Poor a, 1). 
a. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 143 Per scal beon worldwunne, 
wid-nten pouerte. @1225 Aucr, R, 32 Alle sorie, pet wo & 
pouerte polied. a 1300 Crersor AT, 6073 (Cott.) And qua for 


POVERTY. 


pouert (so Fairf, Trin.; Gott. poverte] es be-hind. Jhid. 
17117, | thold ponerd |v. ». ponert], pine, and scame. ¢ 1325 
Metr. Hom. 3 Forthi wil T of my pouert, Schau sam thing 
that Yhaf in hert, 1362 Lance. 2. Pf Ac ix. rr Was no 
pride on his apparail, ne no ponert nober [B. vut. 116 ne 
pouerte noytber]. 1423 Jas. I Avnezs O, iii, Foriugit was 
to pouert in exile. 1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V\, 20/1 Whiche 
afore lyved in povert and miserye. 1550 Dane /ivage Both 
Ch Dvjb, Hongre, thurst, cold, pouert, care. 

8B. a 1300 Sarniun xii, in E. E. P. (1862) 5 In wo and 
pine and pouerte..for asi sigge so bit sal be. “13... Cursor 
AZ, 19058 (Gott) Bihald on vs and se And vnderstand vr 
pouertte. 1375 Barnour Bruce ut. 551 And gret anoyis, 
and powerte [vime pite]. 21430 Chatecer's Melib. ? 598 
(Hark, MS.) Perfore elepeth Cassidore pouertee (v.77. 
pouerte, pouert] the moder of ruyne., 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 33 Pouertie ia snrete is better than richesse 
in fere.  tg00-z0 Dunnar Poems Ixvii. 8 With powertie 
Thald him sehent.. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, 
The thre vowes, obedyence, chastite, and wylfull pouerty. 
1533 Lo. Berners //uon xcvi. 312 Ther is no warre bat 
it causeth pouerte. 1962 J. Herwoop Prov. § Efigr. (1869) 
165 Pouertée partth felowship, ihats not trewe ever, Pouertie 
in beggers partth felowship neuer. 1615 W. Lawson Conntry 
Housew. Gard, (1626) 9 Let no man haning a fit plot plead 
pouerty in this case. 1798 Marius Populi, v. (1805) NH. 
156 Almost all poverty is relative. 1903 (esti. Gas, 24 Nov. 
3/2 Mr. Rowntree explains that of the 20,009 found to he 
living ‘in poverty’ in York, 13,000 are living in what he calls 
‘secondary be *, which is defined as meaning that the 
income of the family ‘ would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency, were it not that some portion 
is absorbed by other expenditure either useful or wasteful '. 

y-, €1375 Sc. Leg. Suints xxvi. (Mycholas) 766 Six, purte 
mein sic assay Has set, pat na man wil for me Norcht na 
detoure nopir be. ¢1420 Sir Amtadace (Camden) xxxiii, 
He..was owte of the cuntray for pourte fledde. a 1868 in 
Bannatyne Poeus (unter. Cl.) 224 Vhay passit by with 
handis plett; With purtye fra ] wes ourtane. 1589 PuTTEN. 
nam Lng, Poesie wt. xi. (Arb) 173 Figures of rabbate.. From 
the middle, as tosay Jarannter for paranenture, poorety for 

pouertit, touraigne for soncraigne. 
tb. Formerly also in p/. (Cf. Aardships.) rare. 

21533 Lo. Berners //iou \xv. 224 Ve paynes, trauelles, 
and pouertyes that 1 enduryd. /éfd. cxxxi. 482 When 1 
remembre the paynes, and dolours, and pouerties, that by 
my cause ye sulfer. 1574 R. Scor //of Gard. ‘To Rdr., It 
were better,. that Straungers shoulde enuie our prosperitics, 
than our Friendes shoulde pittic our pouerties. 

¢c. fig. in allusion to Matt. v. 3. 

13.. 4. #, Addit, P.C. 13 Pay arn happen| = happy] bat han 
in hert pouerté, ¢1394 ?. Pd. Crede 778 Ne Helye ne Austen 
swiche lijf neuer vsed, But in pouerte of spirit spended her 
tyme, 1920 WELTON Sufir, Son of God 1, xi, 278 Poverty 
of Spirit is an Abstraction of the Mind from the Mean and 
Despicable Trifles of the World. 

. Personified and applied to a person, or persons 
generally, in whom it is exemplified. 

1813 Byron Graour xi, Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Pass heedless and tinheeding by. 1887 Lowett Demtocr. 23 
Poverty pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence and famine. 1890 Eng, dédustr. Mag. Christmas 
No. 147 Several loaves..to be distributed..to whatsoever 
of orthodox poverty the, .parish may enclose. . 

+2. transf. The poverty: the poor collectively 
orasaclass. (Cf. dhe /aily, the qualily.) Obs. 

1433 Lype. St, Edmund wt. 1487 Pray tor knyhthod.. Pray 
for the lawe..Pray for the plowh, pray for the pouerte. 
€ 1440 Capcrave Life St. Kath, s. 731 (MS. Rawlinson) To 
Jord & to lady, & to ponert |AS. Arundel povert] lowe, Full 
foyson was bere, lo everi man. 1537 J. Lonpon in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. 11.80 The multytude of the poverty of 
the Town resortyd thedyr. 1599 Marston Sco. Viddustte 1. 
iv. 183 If to the Parish pouerty, At bis wisht death, be 
dol'd a half-peany. 

II. 3. Deficiency, lack, scantiness, dearth, scar- 
city; smallness of amount. 

1388 Wryetie Prov, vi. 32 He that is avouter schat Jeese 
his soule, for the pouert of herte. c1420 Pallad. on Husé. 
xu. 331 Yf vyae abounde In leef & haue of fruyt but pouerte. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. § /s. (1846) 11, xix. 180 Attributable 
-.to the poverty of modern literature at that time. 1895 
H. P. Ropinson Aen Born Equal 66 The poverty and 
erudity of the available supply of domestic help. 

4. Deficiency in the proper or desired quality ; 
inferiority, paltriness, meanness: = PoorNEss 3. 
(In quot. ¢ 1600 = poor or inferior matter.) 

31387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) 1. 11, 1 knewe myn owne 
pouert, and schamede. .afterso noble spekers..to putte forp 
my bareyn speche. 1597 Bacon Ess., Coulers Good § 
vill v. (Acb.) 146 By imputing to all excellencie in com- 
positions a kind of pouertie or..a casualty or ieopardy. 
1600 Suaks. Sunn. citi, Alack, what pouerty my Muse 
brings forth, That hauing such a skope to show her pride, 
The argument all bare is of more worth Than when it hath 
my added praise beside. 1741 Watts /iprov. Mind 1. i. 
§3 The poverty of your understanding. 1881 Broansouse 
Aus. Acoustics 161 The peculiar quality of tone commonly 
called poverty, as opposed to richness, arises from the upper 
partials being comparatively Joo strong for the prime tone. 
3883 Macrapven in Coneregai. Vear Bk, 73 The poverty of 
the parsonage is often reflected in the poverty of the pulpic. 

5. Want of or deficiency 772 some property, 
quality, or ingredient ; the condition of being poorly 
supplied with something ; (of soil, ete.) the condi- 
tion of yielding little, unproductiveness, 

_ ©1420 Pallad. on Hush, xt. 270 And yf pouerte appere 

in their sellis, That robbeth hem, wel worthi go to helle is. 

187 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 279 Its desolate 

aspect and its poverty,..although.,covered with pines and 

scrub, 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. v. 209 The extra- 
ordinary poverty of north and north-eastern Africa in river- 

produeing power, — ‘i 

6. Poor condition of body; leanness or feebleness 
resulting from insufficient nourishment, or the like. 

Vou. VII. 
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1523 Ln. Rerxers Frofss, t. ecclxxii. 613 Sometyme they 
coulde get nothynge for money, so that their horses dyed 
for ponertie and colde. 1523 Fitzuere. //ush. § 69 The 
ewes..wyll not take the ramme at the time of the yere, for 
pouertye, but goa barreyne. 1627 tr. Hacon's Life & Death 
(165t) ce strict Emaciating Dict..doth first bring Men to 
great Poverty and Leannesse hy wasting the Juyces and 
Humours of the Body. 1731-3 Minter Gard. Dict. 6 D/1 
The Trees are render'd more vigorous and healthy, scarcely: 
ever having any Moss or other Marks of Poverty. 1889 
Ringer [acearo A dan's Wife, etc. 284 The ox. will. .from 
mere maliciousness die of ‘poverty ‘. . 

+7. Alleged name for a company of pipers. O¢s. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléaus fvjb, A Paunerty of pypers. ; 

IYI. 8. attrib. and Comd., as poveriy line; 
poverly-hardened, -smiiten (=next), adjs.; also in 
names of plants growing in poor soil, or supposed 
to impoverish the soil, as poverty-grass, (a) 
a N. American grass, Aristida dichotoma; (b) = 
poverty-plant, a small North American heath- 
like shrub, //idsonia fomentosa N). Cistacer) : 
poverty-weed, in I. of Wight, purple cow-wheat, 
Melanpyrum arvense, = COW-WHEAT 1. 

1847-78 Hatiiwent, Poverty-weed, purple cow-wheat. 
«\ weed growing in corn. having a fine large flower, yellow, 
pale red, and purple: it is very injurious, and betokens a 
poor, light, stony soil. 1864 ‘Tnoreau Cafe Cod 20 A 
mosslike plant, /fadsonéa tomentosa .. called ‘ poverty. 
grass', because it grew where nothing else would. 2884 
MILLer @Urnten., Aristida dichotoma, Poverty-grass. ee 
‘Y. Stevens Vhreugh Aussia xv. 242 This, among the 
poverty-hardened moujiks was..not ta be expected, nor 
desired. 1899 IMestm. Gaz. 4 Apr. rofi The eflect of the 
Hill.. has heen to bring to the surface all the poverly-smitten 
old age of the colony, all the human wrecks, 1904 (4/7. 
22 Dec, 22 West Ham .. contains a huge population of 
workers, many of whom are, evea in normal times, very little 
above the poverty line. é ; 

Po-verty-stri:cken, ¢. Stricken or afilicted 
with poverty; suffering from poverty; reduced to 
great poverty; extremely poor or destitute. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xv, Badged and ticketed as 
an utterly poverty-strizken man. 1867 Trottori Chron. 
Harsef 1. iv. 27 A wretched poverty-stricken room. 

fig. 1852 H. Rocers el. Faith (1853) 44 1f you profess 
--the possession of the pure truth, do not appear to he so 
poverty-stricken as to wld your thoughts in the tatters of 
the cast-off Bible. 1865 Tvion Larly fist. Van, v. 101 
A language so poverty-stricken as the Chinese. 

Po-verty-struck, a. Now rave or Ols. = prec. 

1813 Sir R, Witson Px. Diary UW. 210 This [Fulda] is an 
old town,.. poverty-struck by ‘the war, pillaged by the 
passing enemy, and replete with misery. 1856 Drramen 
Fl Gard, (1861) 3 The cypress is a magnificent ornament 
to the gardens of the south of Europe ;..is respectable in 
the south of England; shabby-genteel higher up the island ; 
in the north, miserable and poverty-struck. 

+ Povilion, obs. erron. f. PAVILION (sense 12). 
1688 R. HlommE Armoury wm, xvi. (Roxb.) 60/2 The Povi- 
He the wide end of the trumpett.  /4/d. 62/1 The Povilion 

Sarr. 

+ Povin, obs. Sc. var. fozwi, PAWN, peacock. 

1§33 ice. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 97 For the fedinz 
of 1j crannis and the povins in the castell of Striveliag. F 

Pow (pou, pau). Se. [A phonetic representative 
of earlier Se. poll: sce Poon 56.1 Cf. Gael. pod/, 
perh, the immediate source ; and, for phonology, 
bow, knowe, pow, from boll, knoll, pol (head).] 
Local name for ‘A slow-moving rivulet, generally 
in carse lands’; also a small creek where such 
a rivulet falls into a river or estuary, affording 
a landing-place for boats, esp. on the Forth ; hence 
a wharf or quay on snch a creek, as the Pow of 
Alloa, of Clackmannan (Jamieson). 

(Pow in Sir W. Scott's ed. of Sir Tristram is an crror for 
fotk, Purk.) 

[483 Found in place-n. Potw/onlis, near Airth, Stirlingsh.] 
31992 Statist. Acc. Scot. 1V. 4g0 The country is intersected 
in different places by small tracts of water, called pows, 
which move slowly from the N, to the S, side of the carse. 
1793 /éid, VIII. 595 The quay. .ruas within the land, and 
forms a pow, or small creck, where the rivulet..falls into 
the river [Forth]. pet Caledon, Mercury 24 Jan. (Jam), 
A cargo of peats from Ferintosh was discharged this week 
at Cambus Pow, 1866 NV. B. Daily Mail, Vhe only inter- 
ruptions being an occasional ‘ pow’, by which name curiously 
enough the streamlets are known. 

Pow, phonetic repr. of Paauw, S. Afr. bustard. 

1892 Daily News 8 Mar. 5/3 Shooting in all two quagga, 
two koodoo,.. and a pow,..an enormous bird, standing 
about 4ft. high, chiefly body. § 

Pow, Sc. and north. dial. var. Pott sd.) head; 
Se. f. Punt; obs. f. Poon, 772 Powah, obs. f. 
Powwow. Powair, obs. Sc. f. Power. Pow- 
aix, -ax, obs. Sc. ff. PoLe-ax. 

Powan (powwin, pain). Also 8 poan. [A 
Scotch form of Pottayn, the two fishes being for- 
merly identified.] A species of fresh-water fish, 
Coregonus clupeoides, Sound in Loch Lomond in 
Scotland (where locally known also as Luss Her- 
ving), in Windermere and Ulleswater (where known 
as the Schelly), in Conningham Mere, and in Bala 
Lake (where called Gwynzad). It belongs to the 
same genus as the Vendace and the Pollan, with 
which it was formerly identified, and is still often 
confused, under the name S/reshwater Herring : 
see quots. 1774-7. 

1633 Monirennin déridgem, Scots. Chron, Nivb, Loch 
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[Lomond], besides abundance of other fishes, hath a kind of 
fish of the owne, named, Howan, very pleasant to cate. 
a77t SMoniniT Z/auph Cl. 28 Aug, Powans [are}a delicate 
kind of fresh-water herring peculiar to this lake [Lonond |, 
1774 Punsanr Four Scot, m 1769 (ed. 3) 223 Besides the 
fi-h common to the Loch [Lomond] are Guiniads, called 
here Poans. 1777 — in Lightfoot Alora Scot. (1792) 1. fir 
Guiniad—Found in Loch-Mahon; called in those parts the 
Vendace and Juvangis ; and in Loch Tomond, where it is 
called the Poan. [Now specifically distinguished ftom the 
Vendace of Lochmahen.] 1859 Varn Divt. Mishes 1.315 
M. Valenciennes... thinks that the powan is aot a continental 
species. /éft. 317 Although agreeing in the number of fin. 
rays with the pollan of Ireland, this Loch Lomond fish is it 
once distinguished from it by the peculiar form of its mouth. 
1865 Covcn Heit, Fishes WV. 093. 1896 VB. Daily Mais 

June 5 A powan which scaled tb goz and measured itt cin 
in length—a record size for his species. 

Powar 0 ‘Sc.), Poware, obs. ff. Powrr, Poon, 

+ Powart, Sc. corr. fowsead, PoLEHEAD, tadpole. 

1633 fife Witeh Trialin Statist. Acc. Scot. 1706) XVIII, 
-\pp. 655 She hoped to see the powarts bigg in his hair. 

owawe, obs. f. Powwow,  Powee, obs. f, 
Peuse sé.1 (of the blood). Powch e, obs. f. 
Poven. 

Powder (pawdar, s/.1 Vorms: 3-6 poudre. 
4 pudre, puder, 4-6 powdre, (4 -dir. 4-5 -dyr, 
5 -dur\, 4-8 pouder, (4-5 -ere, -ur, 4-4 -ir, & 
-ire}, 4- powder; also 4-6 pouldre. 5-6 pulder 6 
-dre, Sr, -dir, -dyr), 5-7 poulder (6 Sz. -dar), 
6-7 powlder. 8. 5 pauper, 5-6 (y Sv. pouther, 
6-7 (S Se; powther. [Mia F. fomd/re 13th.) 
:—earlier OW. foddre, puldre:—polre (1t-1ath os 
L.. Aulres-ent (in nom. feeleis, whence It. fo/ee, Sp. 
fotvo, Pr. pols) dust, In 13-16th ec. F, usually spelt 
fouldre (7 re-inserted after 1.) ; so, in 15-tsth ce. 
Ing., poswlder, ete. With fowther cf. Sc. shouther 
= shoulder; also father, mother, gather, hither. 
with 9 for d before -e7,] 

1. Any solid matter in a state of minute sub- 
division ; the mass of dry impalpable particles or 
granules produced by grinding, crushing, or dis- 
mtegration of any solid snbstanec; dust. (Cf. 
Dust sé1 1, 32.) 

cr2go 8. flue. Lee. 1. 477/532 And brenden al-to poudre 
feor fram enerech toune. a 1300 Cursor AZ. 6616 Cott 
Pis golden calf he did to brest to pudre (Gers. pondir] 
13.. fd, 20731 (Fairf.) Bren hit to powdre, 13go Gowrr 
Conf. 1. 109 He sende, and him to ponldre smot. ¢ 1400 
Macxpes. (Roxb) vii. 25 He brynnes him selfall to powder. 
1490 Caxton #uncsidos xii, 44 The bodyes..conuetted in to 
poulder, 1§25 ‘Tixpate Mats. xxi. gq He shall geyad hin 
io powder [1535 Covrrnate to poulder). 1533) buvor 
Cast. Melthe (1§39) 77}, Fryed or layde ona burning beter 
stone, & made in powlder. 1542 Unann. rasa. Apoph. 
tah, | will..crushe thy hedde to powther. /éf¢. 26d, 
Sodainly crummed to dust & pouther. 1849 Cowl. Scos. 
i.21 Vas it nocht brynt in puldirande asse? 1605 1, Jonsew 
Vodpone t. i, To grinde hem into poulder. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. 7.1, 8 Dissected into parts, not beaten into 
pouder, 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Coy. Anibass. 46 
There is fall of water..so violent, that breaking upon the 
Rocks, it is redue’d as it were to powder. 1799 G. Suni 
Laboratory 1, 182 Clear your glass..from the powder that 
may lie upon it. 1853 W. Grecorv /norg. Chen. (ed. 3) 
226 Peroxide of Nickel...It is a black powder. 1880 G. 
Merrnrrn 7'ragte Cone. (1881) 183 1f there are laws again-t 
my having my own, to powder with the laws ! 

+h. spec. Earth in the state of dry impalpable 
particles; the dust of the ground. Often in phrases 
denoting a condition of humiliation, or of being 
dead and buried. (Cf. Dust 56.1 1, 3a, ac.) Ods. 

1297 R. Growe. (Rolls) 7080 Vol of be poudre of be erbe. 
1325 Prose Psalter xiii. |xliv.} 27 Our sonle is lowed in 
poudre, 1382 WyeiiF Jod vii. 21 Lo, nowe in pouder [1388 
dust] I slepe. — ¢sa. xivii. 1 Go duun, sit in qe [2388 
in dust], thou maiden do3ter of Babilon. @ 1533 Lp. Rerxers 
finon xciii. 297 The sonne last his lyght by reason of the 
pouder that rose vp in to the ayre. 

+e. The material substance of which the animal 
body is regarded as created or composed, and to 
which it returns when decomposed; also, the 
mouldered remains of a dead body, or the ashes of 
one that is bnrnt. (Cf. Dust 56,1 3a,b.) Oés, 

a@ 1300 Cursor Al. g29 (Colt.) Pou nees bot a pudre [z.r. 
pouder] plain, To puder sal pou worth a-gain. 1382 Wvciir 
Gen. iii. 19 For powdre thow art, and into powdre thow shalt 
turne [1388 dust]. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11, 83 Of 
kyng Haralde Poudre pere 3it is halde. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. 
i, viii, 82 Out of thise asshes and pouldre groweth agayn 
another byrde. 1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) J. 194 
Scho departit..to Rome, berand with hir the powder of 
thair fader, in ane goldin poke. rgsz Lysprsay Monarche 
5170 Thy vyle corruptit carioun Sall,.remane, in pulder 
small, On to the Iugement Generall. 

d. Applied to the pollen of flowers, or to the 


spores of Lycofodium. (Cf. Dust sé.1 1c.) 

1676 Lister in Ray's Corr, (1848) 124, 1.. put them [Lyco- 
podiums] in a box, and found they shed their powder of 
themselves. 1857 Hunrrey Sot. § 215 ‘The Pollen.. consists 
in almost all cases of a fine powder composed of microscopic 
vesicles. 1872 Ontver Elem. Lot,s.i.8 The fine powder 
is the pollen. 

2. A preparation in the form of powder, for some 
special use or purpose. (See also 3.) 

a. In medicine, etc.; formerly (usually) a corro- 
sive, stimnlant, etc, for external application; in 
later use, 2 medicine, or a dose of ee be 
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taken internally, usually in some liquid or semi- 
liquid vehicle. 

Often named after the inventor or introducer, or from the 
purpose, as Dover's powder, James's powder, Jesuit's 
powder, PortLann powder, worm powder, etc, 

1340 cLyevd. 148 Verst he ssel perto do pe smeringes and 
be plastres of zuete warningges,..Ppe pondres efterward and 
prekiinde of harde wypniminge. 1377 Laxou 2’. 22. BOxx. 
357 The plastres of be persoun and poudres biten to sore. 
argoo-so Stockh, Met. ALS. 143 A good powdyr. 1527 
Asprew Brunsieyke's Distyll, Waters Aj, With waters 
dystyllyd, all maner of confeecyons, syropes, powders, and 
electuaryes be myxced. 1611 13. Jonson Catifine 1. i, Giue 
me some wine, and poulder for my teeth. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 55 We are constrayned to inhibite and 
restrayne the increase with corrasiue Liniments and poul- 
ders, @ 1641 Br, Mountacu d cts & on. iv. (1642) 270 Mari- 
amne had dealt with ..his Cup-bearer, to give him a powder 
in his wine, which she said was a Love potion. 169g tr. 
Coltatch'’s New Lt. Chirurg, Put out 23 Neither Tincture, 
Solution, nor Pouder. 1768-74 Tucker £4. Nat. (1834) 
I]. 235 Such an one has great Rtas in Ward's pill, or James’ 
et 1789 W. Bucnan Done Med. (1790) 691 The 

ighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, 
as tea or water-gruel. 1865 Alas. Carcyte Leff. (1883' EL. 
265 When 1 had finished the antifebrile powders, 

b. Inalehemy or magic. /ow:der of PROJECTION, 
fonder of SYMPATHY : see these words. 

1386 CHarcer Can. leo, frol. & T. 58, { hane a 
pouure heer pat coste me deere Shal make al good for it is 
vanse of al My konnyng. 1610 LB. Joxson 4éc4. 1. 1, Vou 
must he chiefe? as if you, onely, had he poulder to pro- 
ivet with? 1663 Grrater Counsel h viijb, That he doth 
«cally possess its trne (and no imaginary) pouder of pro- 
duction, That of IHerines Trismegistos, 1706 Puitutrss. v. 
Proyection, The pretended casting of the Powder of the 
Philosopher's Stone into a Crucible of melted Metal, in 
order to change it into Gold or Silver, is call'd Projection. 

+e. Powdered salt, spice, or other condiment, 
for seasoning or preserving food. (Cf. Powbrr 
wl1, 2.) Also fig. Obs. 

13. . Coer de LE. 3070 And soden ful hastely, With powdyr 
and with spysory. ¢ 1460 J. Russri. BA. Warture 620 be 
fische ina dische.. With vineger & powdur ber vppon. 4 1§55 
Latimer in Foxe A. & AF (1583) 1755/1 Haue I bene...» 
muche, as it were seasoned with the powder of so many 
experiences? 1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Asseruo, 
Sale vel in sale assernare carnes, to kepe meate in ponder. 
1640 C. Harvey Synagogue, Return (1647) 25 We that his 
joyes wonld keep, Must weep, And in te brine of tears 
«and fears, Must pickle them. That powder will preserve. 

d. A cosmetic in the form of powder applied to 
the face or skin; also I]AtR-rowDER. 

arg7r JEWEL Oni Thess. i. 7 Wks. 11. 825 Such as are 
bathed or perfumed with precious ointments or poulders. 
a 1639 T. Carrw f’oenrs (1640) 8 For, in pure love, Heaven 
did prepare Those powders to enrich your hair! 1663 
DavENANT Srege of Nhodes Wks. (1672) 9 Our Powders and 
our Purls Are now out of fashion. 1738 Jouxson Jer 
No, 5 » at The hair has lost its powder. 1789 Mas. Prozzt 
Journ, France 1. 417, & had some grains of imarechale 
powder in my hair. 1839 TuackEray .Vajsor Gahagan i, 
We wore powder in those days. 1883 Mrs. R. Ritcme 
Bh, Sibyls i. 6 An oval miniature, belonging to the times of 
powder and of puff. 1897 R. S. Hicnexs Londoners (1902) 
8 The footman looked pleased beneath his powder. 

e. With of and the name of the substance. 

+ Powder of fost: the powder of a worm-eaten post ; also 
used as the type of a neutral and worthless medicine. 

1390 Gower Conf IIT. 96 A corde.. Whan it with pondre 
is so besein Of Sulphre. ¢2qg20 Liter Cocorumt (1862) 30 
Take powder of galingale, and temper with alle; Powder 
of gyngere and salt also. c1qgo Donee MS. 55 lf 31h, 
Kest ther toa litell powdre of pepyr. 1607 Torsstt tee 
Seasts (1658) 286 The powder of Myrrhe or burnt silk, felt, 
or cloth, or any old post. 1710 J. Crarke Wohanit's Nai. 
Phil. (1729) 1. 139, Lordered the Third to put his upon the 
Wheel, and grind it plain..with Powder of Emery. 1769 
Wescey Is, (1872) X1V. 258 Beware of swallowing ounce 
after ounce of indigestible powder, though it were powder 
of post. 1808 BentHam Sc. Xeform 59 One of the powder- 
of-posts which the /*harmracopeia..is full of. 1823 J. Ban- 
cock Dom, Anrusent. 95 In a tea-spnonful of honey..mix 
a drachm of powder of ta. 1845 S. Juoo Margaret (1851) 
1]. vii. 101 The grubs of the law have gnawed into us, and 
we are all powder-post. 1860 Miter £ient. Chest. (ed. 2) 
11. 639 Powder of algaroth. 

+f Followed by qualifying words, in names of 
drugs, flavouring powders, etc. Ods. 

Powder marchant, a tart kind of flavouring powder. 
Powder of prelinpinpin, powder pimp a lint pimp, pint- 
perlim-pimp, powder le pimp, a pretended magical powder 
used by conjurers; hence allusively. [= F. foudre de per- 
timpinpin (in Richelet 1680 poudre de prelinpinpin).] 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prod. 381 And poudre Marcbant tart and 
galyngale. ¢ 1440 Ane. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 425 

olour hit _wyth saffron, and do therto ponder marchant. 
Lord. 426 Put therto pouder douce, 1534 Nottingham 
Ree. 111. 190 Powder Holand. 1688 Vox Cleri pro Rege 
55 By virtue of their Powder pimp a lim pimp, he is changed 
again into a limited Prince. 1694 Morteux Aadelais V. 238 
Masters in the Art of Hocus Pocus's, Legerdemain, and 
Powder of Prelinpinpin [ Foteurs de fasse-fasse). 1704 SWIFT 
7. Tué iv. 97 Peter would put in a certain Quantity of his 
Powder Pimperlim-pimp, after which it never failed of 
Success, 1737 [Morcan] Aforal Philos. 1. 96 This clerical 
Religion is anew Thimble and Button, ora Powder le Pimp. 

3. = GUNPOWDER I. 

[1339, xxxii libra de pulvere pro dictis Instrumentis: see 
Gwen sé. 1.) €1384 Cnaucer H. Fame ut. 554 As swifte as 
pelet ont of gonne Whan fire is in the poudre ronne. 1460 
Gregory's C, eon in Coll. Citizen L. (Camden) 118 Schottys, 
powder, gonnys. a1gq8 Hatt Chron, Jen. VI rarb, 
Poulder failed in the fortresse. 1570 in Satir. Poems 
Reforn:. x. 88 Bothwell with pulder blew him in the air. 
1627 Capt. Satta Seaman's Grant, xiv. 68 Fined corned 
Powder for hand Guns. 1795 Netson in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 
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I], 19,1 have sent Officers and Men to get the powrler out 
of the Censeur. 1818 Scorr Br. Lani. xxvi, And for the 
pouther, f e’en changed it, as occasion served,..for gin and 
brandy. 1818-25 Percussion powder [see PrRcussion 5} 
igor Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/3 The Explosives Committee.. 
are now desirous of obtaining al} the information. .about 
the new powders that are being brought out by inventors. 

b. Powder and shot, the matériel expended in 
warfare; hence, the cost or effort expended for 
some result; food for power: see Foon sb.1d; the 
smetl of powder, actual experience of fighting ; etc. 

1579 Gossow Sch. duse, Afol. (Arb.) 75 When I] spare 
not to greete them with pouldcr and shot, answeares mee 
againe with 2 false fire. 1604 Hieron Iiks, 1. 484 [To] 
spend all their powder and shot to the beating downe of 
that, which | hope they shal neuer bee able to ouerthrow, 
1620 SANDERSON Serue. 1. 160 Vou..imagine that all His 
threatnings are but ‘bruta fulmina’, empty cracks and 

owder without shot. 1776 Footr Bankrupt u. Wks. 1799 
fi. 1t5 Meagre mechanics, fellows not worth powder and 
shot. 1786 Burns Aarnest Cry and Prayer Postscr. tii, 
‘Their gun's a burden on their shouther; They downa bide 
the stink eo’ powther. 1809 Mactnin GN Blasi xP 2A 
novice, not yet accustomed to the smell of powder, 1845 
Disrarcs Spdfd iv, {1 have great faith in your canvass. 
ing,.. but still, at the same time, the powder and shot——’ 
“re essential’, said Lady Marney.‘ know it, in these 
corrupt days : ; 

+4. Her. pl.) Spots or minor charges with 
which the field is ‘ powdered’ (see Powner v.! 4°. 

1562 Lich Asmorie 131 ‘The sixth donblyng is called 
Pean. whiche is the field Sable, and the pouders Or, 

5. attrib. and Com, a, General Combs, (chietly 
in sense 3, as attrib., powder-barrel, -canister, 
-lust, maker, -measure, -smoke; instrumental. as 
fowder-black, -charged, -grey, -laden,-like,-marked, 
-pocked, -scorehed, -stained, -tinged adjs. 

1769 *Powder-barrel [see Powprr-sac], 1863 Dicey 
federal St, (1. 12 Children play with lucifer-matches 
amongst powder-barrels, ry Tuorneveay Songs Cavaliers 
4& Roundh, 20 *Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and 
torn. 3889 /’add AMfad/ G. 16 Jan. 7/3 ‘The cost and weight 
of guns to fire such "powder-charged shells would be so 
enormous, 1§63 Hytr Art Garden. (1593) 71 hee will 
spring in any ground, and bee nurished in fine earth like to 
*pouder dust. rg01 arly Chron. 7 Sept. 8/3 *Powder- 
grey and thistle-purple sackcloth are two of bis present 
tures. 1812 sie J Sinctamm Syst. /fusb. Scot, 1. 178 The 
land in a *powder-like state. 1579 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 111. 205 Quheill makaris, smythis, and “powder 
nakaris. 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4829/4 Henry Bosseville of 
Hlounslow,..Powder-maker. 1892 Greener Sreech-Loader 
176 Adjust the “powder measure, put the powder into a 
basin, take up a full measure. 1857 Tuorxaury Songs 
Cavaliers 19 Jenkin was *powder-scorched, black asa Turk. 
1899 Crockett AVt Aennedy 321 The befizzled, “powder- 
tinged attendant. 

b, Special Combs.: tpowder-beater,a pounder 
of spiecs, cte. (sce sense 2¢); powder beef, 
powdered or salted beef; powder-blower (sce 
quot.) ; powder-cart, 1 covered curt for carrying 
gunpowder for artillery; powder-chamber, () 
the cavity in a gun which contains the charge of 
powder; (4) an underground chamber in which 
gunpowder and bombs are stored; + powder-corn, 
a grain of gunpowder; powder division, a divi- 
sion of the crew of a man-of-war detailed to supply 
ammunition duriug action; +powder ermine, 
*the white fur of the ermine ‘powdered’ with 
black spots (cf. Ermine sé. 2,4,and PowDeEr 2. 5); 
powder-flag, the red flag carricd by a fowder-hoy, 
or hoisted on a ship when taking in or discharging 
gunpowder; powder gas, the gas evolved in the 
explosion of gunpowder; powder-gun, (2) = 
powder-blower, Ixsxct-gun; (6) a gun in which 
gunpowder is used, as distinguished from an air- 
gun; powder-hose, a fuse for firing a mine, 
consisting of a tube of strong linen filled with 
a combustible; powder-house, a building for 
storing gunpowder; powder-hoy (see quot.) ; 
+powder-instrument, a fire-arm; powder- 
knife, a blunt knife formerly used to scrape off 
hair-powder from the skin; powder-lime, lime in 
the state of powder, powdered lime; powder- 
magazine, a place where gunpowder is stored in 
a fort or on board ship; = MaGazine sé, 2b; 
powder-mill, a mill for making gunpowder ; 
powder-mine, a mine (Mine sé. 3) filled with 
gnnpowder; powder-paper, paper impregnated 
with chlorate and other salts of potassium, 
powdered charcoal, and a little starch, used as 
a substitute for gunpowder; powder-plot (now 
rare), the GUNPOWDER Plot; so powder-plotter, 
powder-plotting z.; + powder-poke = PowDER- 
BAG; powder-post = powder of post (see 26); 
powder-pot = FIRE-PoT &; powder-prover, un 
apparatus for measuring the explosive force of 
gunpowder, an éprovvette 5; powder-room, a room 
on board ship in which the gunpowder is stored, 
the powder-magazine in a ship; powder-scuttle, 


' a small opening in the deck of a ship for con- 


veying gunpowder from the powder-room ; pow- 
der-shoot, ‘a canvas tube for conyeying empty 
powder-boxes from the gun-deck of a ship to 


| 
| 


| 


| 


POWDER, 


a lower deck’ (Ce#?, Dict.); + powder-shop, 
a shop for the sale of hair-powder and other 
cosmetics, a perfumer’s shop ; powder-spot, a spot 
on the skin produced by gunpowder (cf. guzpowder 
spol s.v. GUNPOWDER 4); powder sugar, sugar 
in the form of powder, powdered or crushed sugar; 
hence +tpowder-sugar v. (04s. nonce-wd.), to 
sprinkle with powder sugar (or some similar 
substance); powder-tax, 1 tax upon hair-powder ; 
+ powder-traitor, one of the conspirators in the 
‘powder-treason’; + powder-treason (= guz- 
powder treason), the Gunpowder Plot; powder- 
trier = fowder-prover. Also PowDER-BAG, cic. 


3455 in Housel. Ord. (1790) 20% Thoffice of the Spicery.. 
Alexandre Rowton, Yoman *Pouderbeter. 1601 /éid. 295 
‘The Yeoman powder-beater hath for his fees, all the bagges 
and boxes,.. and all the barrellsonce emptied. 1606 Hily 
Begnuiled in Hazk. Dodstey 1X. 291 My *powder-beef-slave, 
I'll have a rump of beef for thee. 1660 Contemip. Hist. 
Jret.(tr. Archzol. Soc.) I. 110 A world of carts and wagonns, 
loaden with powder-beefe. 1875 Ksicnt Dict. Alech., 
*Powder-biewer, an instrument for blowing powder on to 
plants or into crevices infested by insects. 1884 /éfd. Supp., 
Powder Blower, (Surgical.) An instrument for hlowing a 
| ahaa upon a part. 1848 Lowrty Sigdow P. Ser. 1.vu. Vv, 

jul civlyzation does git forrid Sometimes upon a *powder- 
cart. 1899 1. S. BaLpock Cremwedl as Soldier g2 A passing 
powder-cart blew np. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 18 The 
*powder-chamber will... hold a charge of goolb. Jéid. 23 
fn all breechloaders. .the powder-chamber is larger than the 
hore of the gun. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, Your com. 
plexion..Stock full of black, and melancholique wormes, 
{ike *poulder-cornes, shot, at th’ artillerie-yard. 1534 in 
Peacock Fug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 207 A mantell for our 
lady of cloth of tyssen purfild aboute w! *powther armyn. 
1536 Wriotnestey Chron. (Camden) I, 45 A robe of crimson 
velvett furred with ponudre ermyns. 1872 Preate fist. 
flag (1880) 676 A *Powder Flag—aA plain red flag hoisted 
at the fore, denoting the vessel is taking in or discharging 
powder. 180 W. J. Goroon Foundry 21 Te pre the 
escape of “powder gas an elastic steel cap is fitted on the 
front of the breech-screw, 1890 Cent, Dict., *Powder-gun, 
an instrument for diffusing insect-powder, 1832 SouTHEY 
ffist. Penins. War U1. 420 A communication [was] formed 
to them with *powder hoses placed between tiles. 1834-47 
J. S. Macauray Field Forti/. (1851) 199 Two powder-hoses 
may be placed within 18 inches of one another, if covered 
with earth, and produce separate explosions, 1774 Chroz. 
in Aun. Reg. 157/2 A party of troops. .took possession of 
the powder in the *powder house. 1867 Smytn Sailor's 
Word-bh., * Powder-hoy, an ordnance vessel expressly fitted 
toconvey powder from the land magazine toa ship; it invari- 
ably carries a red distinguishing flag. 1613 Wituer Aduses 
Strtpt iv. Siv b, The Law, that now preuents, And bars the 
vse of *pouder Instruments, 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Misertes 
Must, lie (ed, 7) 243 Using a *powder-knife which has so 
broad an edge that it grounds the pst into your skin. 
1793 SMEATON Fdystone L, § 185, I..tried a quantity of 
~powder-lime that bad fallen from a stone imperfectly burne. 
1769 *Powder magazine [see Powper-sac}. 1864 Bowen 
Logicix, 311 To remove a lighted match from its dangerous 
proximity to a powderemagazine. 16s0 R. Staryitox 
Strada’s Low C, Warres vu. 40 These *Powder-Milles used 
to be distant from Townes. 1856 Imrrson Eng. Tra/ts, 
Times Wks. (Bohn) 11, 118 We walked with some circum- 
spection, as if we were entering a powder-mill. ¢1622 
Foro, etc. litteh Edmonton v. 1, Like a_ swift °Powder- 
Mine beneath the world, Up would 1 blow it. 1884 Kxicur 
Dict. Afech. Supp., *Powder Paper, a substitute for gun- 
powder, invented in England...ft is 5-16 stronger than 
gunpowder. 1616 B. Jonson Efpigranrs xcii, Of the *poulder- 
plot, they will Halke ver 1687-8 in Swayne Sarum Church. 
Ace, (1896) 348, 5! Nov. being yt Powder Plott, 1837 
Carivte #y. Rev. \. ¥. viii, Levelled Cannon, Guy-Faux 
powder-plots (for that too was spoken of), 1614 Jackson 
Creed ut. xxxii. § 3 If *powder-plotiers, or publique Assasi- 
nates may be dignified with titles of Saints. 1653 Baxtrs 
Wore. Petit. Def. 34 *Powder Plotting Papists. 1§32 Ace. 
LH, Tr. Scot. V1. 155 Item, deliverit to thame [gunners] 
vj *pulder pokis. 1538 /é/d. VIL, 112 For polder pokis of 
violat to lay amang the Kingis claithis. 1638 Str T, Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 116 The Portugalls..throwing on them sych 
and so many Granadoes and burning fire-balls, *powder- 
pots, and scalding Lead. 1895 Kwicut Diet. Alech., *Pow- 
der-frover. See Ballistic Pendulum; Eprouvette. 1627 
Cart. Smity Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 It is..very dangerous 
lying oner the *Powder-roome. 1855 Macautay éfist, Zug. 
xviiL 1V. 239 Now and then a loud explosion announced 
that the flames had reached a powder room. 1687 ‘I’. Brown 
Lib. of Conse. in Dk, Buckhm.’s Wks. (1705) 11. 129 You 
think my Trade a Nuisance, I like it better, than a *Powder- 
Shop. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5957/3 A blue *Powder-Spot 
under his Left Eye. 1624 Adfhorp A/S. p. lvi. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons (1860) App., *Powther sugar 2 tls, 1707 
Curios. in Husb. & Gard, 103 The Juices taken from Sugar- 
Canes are thicken’d, to make Powder-Sugar. 1654 GavTox 
Pleas. Notes i. iii. 84 She *powder-sugar'd it with z little 
bornt Alum. 2794 J. Moser (¢ét/c) The Meal Tub Plot; or, 
Remarks on the *Powder Tnx, by a Barber, 1861 THorn- 
avey Turner (1862) 1. 163 The powder-tax that the Tories 
imposed in 1795..drove out wigs, 1614 Syivesrer Pari, 
Vertues Royall Wks. (Grosart) [f. 123 An Act against King- 
Killers, *Powder-Traitors, and their Abetters. 1731 T. Cox 
Magna Brit. V1. 228/2 His Zeal in mppreey ing .. the 
Powder Traitors. 1607 Hirron Hi’hs. 1. 442 An euident 
instant whereof we hane had in the *powder-treason ; a 
deuice, which B man would thinke the dinelf himselfe should 
be ashamed to father. 1769 Brackstone Corn. 1V. iv. 57 The 

owder-treason ..strackn panic into James I. which operated 
in different ways. 1667 Sir R. Moray in PArl. Trans. IL, 
476 The Strength of the Powder must be examin’d by a 
*Powder-Tryer. 178: Tuompson fé/d. LXX1, 298 All the 
eprouvettes, or powder-triers, in common use are defective. 


Pow'der, 5.2 Obs.exc. dial, Also 7 pouder, 
9 dial, pooder. [Origin unascertained. Identity 
with PowpER! is, from the sense, improbable ; 


POWDER. 


the phonology separates it from Porner.] An 
impelus, a rush; force, impetuosity. Chiefly in phr. 
with (dial. a/, 272) a powder, impetuously, violently. 

c 3600 Clad Law (1907) i. iv. 1295 [le sett you in with 
apowder, (Stage direction] Ace /clls hin.) 21640 New 
Sermon of newest Fashion (1877) 39 Wf 1 might have my 
will itt should goe downe with a ponder, 1650 FUuLLer 
Pisgah vy. \. 151 Jordan ..comes down with a pow. 
der, and at set times overflowes all his bankes. 1663 
Waternovse Comm, Fortescue 515 Yhen in came the 
French, with a powder as we say, and everything was done 
and said a fa mode de France. 1678 Butler Aud. ut. i. 
1053 When th’ heard a knocking at the Gate, Laid on in 
hast with such a powder, The blows grew louder still and 
louder. ¢1780 in S. Gilpin Songs (Cumbld.) (1866: 275 
Heame set he ina powder. 1878 Cusnderdd. Gloss., l’voder, 
horry: Off he went in sic a ler, 3898 DB. Kirksey 
Lakeland Words s.v., He was gaan at a tremendons poouer. 

Pow'der, v.! Forms: see Powver sé.1 [a. 
F. poudre-r to cover with powder (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. poudre: see Powbrr 34.1 In some 
senses, prob. iinmediately from the Lng, sb.]} 

I, To sprinkle or treat with powder, or some- 
thing in lhe state of powder. 

+1. érans. To sprinkle (food) with a condiment 
of powdery nature; to season, spice. Ods. 

¢1305 Land Cokayge 110 Pe leverokes .. Lizip adun to 
mants mup.. Pudrid wip gilofre and canel. a14go Sir 
Degrev. 1402 Seththe sche brou3t hoin in haste, Ploverys 
poudryd in paste 

+b. fig. To mix with some qualifying or modify- 
ing ingredient; to ‘season’; to ‘alloy’. Oés. 

@ 1300 Sarmun vii. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 Pi felle wib-onte 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful wip drit and ding. 1380 
Wreiir Sevm, Sel. Wks. 1.58 All pis speche is poudrid with 
gabbinge. 1534 Tinvae Col. iv. 6 let youre speache be 
all wayes well favoured and be powdred with ae a 1586 
Stoney A readfa (1622) 270 Framed to him a very thankefall 
message, powdring it with some hope-gining phrases. @1661 
Fetvrr Worthies, Berks. (1662) 98 Powdering their lives 
with improbable passages, to the great prejndice of truth. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Whs. V. 140 The opiate potion of 
umnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of scorn. 

2. To sprinkle the flesh of animals with salt or 
powdered spice, esp. for preserving; to salt; to 
‘corn’; to cure. ? O6s. exc. dial. 

1389 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 49 In ij salmon poudrt, 
ijs. xd. 1483 Lider Niger in Ffouseh. Ord. (1799) 46 In 
beef daily or moton, fresh, or elles all poudred is more 
availe, s¢. 1542 Booror Ae xvi. (1870) 271 Olde 
beefe..moderatly powderyd, that the groose blode by salte 
inay be exhaustyd. 1553 Even /reat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 27 
Innoluinge with cereclothe and ponderinge with spyces the 
body. 1555 W. Watreman Fardie Factions 1. v1.93 Thei 
poudre them | Locustes) with salte, and..liue by none other 
foode. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hus. i. 1586) 153 The 
Tubbes that you pauleee in, must bee such as haue had 
Oyle in. 1661 Futter Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 
Imploying a power of poor people .. in Powdering, and 
Drying them {Pilchards]. 1715 Prior Down-Hadll 79 She 
roasted red veal, and i eae lean beef. ¢ 1830 Mrs. 
Suerwooo in Houlston Tracts U1. No. 81. 4 My good 
girl,..just powder me that ham, or dish me those turnips, 

tb. fig. To preserve, keep, store wf. Obs. 

1614 R. Tawor Hog Hath Lost Pearti.1. Biij, UM you 
haue powdred yp my plot in your sconce, yon may home 
sir, 1654 Furtea Yive Servs. 27 All Spirituall Meat is 
not..for our present spending and feeding thereon, but (as 
good Husbands) we are to powder up some for the time to 
come. 1660 tr. Antyraldus' Treat. cone, Relig. ui. vis 434 
That horrible Leviathan which is powder’d up I know not 
where against the manifestation of the Messias. 

3. To sprinkle powder upon; to besprinkle or 
cover with or a3 with some powdery substance. (In 
first quot., to sprinkle with dust.) 

€1350 Story of ffoly Rood 117 in Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Pou 
sal., Fall to erth and powder be, And pray god hane mercy 
on me. c1qgo Proms. Parv. 41/1 Powderyd wythe 
powder, pulverisatus, 1563 Hv. Art Garden. (1593) 31 
Which lightly couer or poulder with earth in that place 
where they most swarm. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 581 The 
Galaxie, that Milkie way Which nightly as a circling Zone 
thou seest Pouderd with Starrs. 1883 Syaonos /tad. By- 
ways i. Ree powdered with light snow. 1899 4 début?'s 
Syst. Med, VIM. 870 It is a g plan after washing the 
feet to powder them.. with boric acid. 

b. To apply powder to (the hair, etc.) as 
a cosmetic. Also with the person as obj.; also 
absol, or tnt, for refi. 

1599 [see PoworrinG 082. $3. 1]. 1609 BK. Jonson Si. 
Worn, ti, Still to be pou'dred, still perfum'd. ” 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr. u. i, She shall no oftener powder ber hair, 
surfell her cheeks, cleanse her teeth. 1721 STEELE Spect. 
No. 2 Pa He has his shoes rubb'd and his Perriwig pow- 
der'd at the Barber's. 1810 Splendid Follies 1. 10 Edward 
and William were scrubbing and powdering to mount behind. 
3870 Dickexs £. Drood ili, ‘A red uose.,she can always 
powder it’, ‘She would scorn to powder it’, says Edwin. 
1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 5 [One] who was vot highly 
rouged and powdered, 

c. To whiten (a fabric) by application of some 
white powdered substance. 

1 ent. Dict. s.v., Lace which has grown yellow is 
hei by being placed in a packet of white lead and 

ten. 


4, In heraldry and decorative art: To strew with 
a multitude of (isolated) small objects or figures 
of the same kind ; to ormament with spots or small 
devices scattered over the surface; to sprinkle or 
spangle (a surface, etc.) with. Also fig. Usually 


in pa. pple. 
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13.. Vest. Christi 221 (Vernon Ms.1in Herrigs irene 
LXAIX. 432 A cote-armour I bar wib me .. Pondret 
wip fyue roses rede. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 5650 The 
champe of the feld was goules, Thik y-poudred with sniale 
fonles. rggo Caxton Ameydos xv. 54 [he exthe toketh a 
newe cute..of fyn gras, powdred with floures of a hundred 
thousande maners of colours. 1536 Aegr. Niches in Antiy. 
Sarish. (1770) 198 Many copes, powdered with Lyons 
Ostrages ‘Troifuils, Flower de Luces and dyvers Armes, in 
number sixteen. 1580 Hotuvsaxu Sreas. fr. Tons, Vn 
Chamarre broch? ite pourpre, a garment pondred with 
purple studdes. 1612 Drayton Pogj-olb. xv, 164 Nataie.. 
Who seemes in that her pearle (the daisy} >0 greatly to 
delight That cuery Plaine therewith she powdreth to beliolde. 
i7t7 Beenecey Jour f/taly 21 May, Delicious vineyards. 
gardens, &c., powdered with little white houses. 1766 Extick 
London WW. 413 Goid shoes powdered with pearls, 1882 
Hare in Gd. Words Mar. iso Soon the wh le cuuntrs 
becomes powdered with ruins, 

b. With the decorative objeets as subject. 

1867 ‘Ovipa' C. Castlemaine 11879) 17 Dairies powdering 
the turf sodden with human blood. 

IT. 5. To sprinkle or scatter like powder; to 
strew bere and there in a multitude of minute 
particles; to disperse here and there upon a sur- 
face, as a number of sinall ornamental figues 
repeated. Usually in fa. pp. (Correlative ta 4. 

13.. FEL At P.N. 44 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun, 
And pyorys powdered ay betwene. 1483 -lcf1 Arch. /7/, 
8 Preamhle, Vhe Sellers of such course Clothes..usen for 
to powder and cast Flokkys of fynner Cloth upon the same. 
1513 Doucias -Eneis xii. ii, go Or quhar the schene lilleis 
in ony steid War polderit wyth the vermel rosis reid. 1603 
Owen Pesbrokeshire iv. (1892) 40 As for the Irishmen they 
are soe powdred among the Inhabitaunts .. that in euerye 
village you shall find the thirde, fourth, or fift housholder an 
Irishman. 1744 J. Paterson Comin, Milton's P. L. 374 
Prodigions clusters of small stars... poudered or cast close 
together, as it were dust sprinkled upon a floor. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v., To powder violets on a silk ground. 

III. To reduce or fall down to powder. 

6. To reduce to powder ; to pulverize. 

1g.. in Vicary’s Anat. (1838) App. ix. 223 Lett all these 
be pouldered small, and cersed [sifted] fynely. 1605 Tisate. 
Quersit, 1. vii. 33 ‘Vhe which pouldred he prescribeth ta be 
taken ina reale eg. 1718 Quixcy Compl. Disp. 11 In the 
powdering sach things as Jallop. Ipecacuauha, and the like. 
1862 Staxcey Few, CA. (1877) Liv. 74 The vast enclosure of 
its brick walls..now almost powdered into dust. 

7. intr. Yo fall to powder, become pulverized. 

1846 Worcester, Powdsr, t.. to fall to dust. 1864 
Wesster, Powder, 7. #.,..t0 become like powder; as, some 
salts powder easily. 

IV. +8. trans. To charge with gunpowder; cf. 
PowDERED s.  Ods. rare. 

1643 Public Coufider 8 Nor with..powderiug our guns. 

Powder, v2 colloy. and dial. [f. Powver 
sb.2) intr, To rush; to hurry with impetuosity 
and rushing speed : said esp. of a rider. 

1632 Ovaries Div, Fancies 1. \xvii, Zacheas climb'd the 
Tree: But O bow fast,..(when Our Saviour called) he 
powder'd down agen! ¢1645 T, Tetty Siege of Cartisle 
(1840) 33 Abont 800 horse..come powdering towards the 
Cowes so fast. 1684 Otway Aéfherst in. i, The Dice 

wd'ring out of the Box. 1694 R. L'Estrancr Mabies 3 

own comes a kite powdering upon them in the interim, 
and gobbles up both together. 1804 Mar. Evcewortu 
Eaunui vi, Vou'li take four fhorses]. and you'll see how we'll 
powder along. 1857 Trorxsury Songs Cavaliers + Roundh, 
irg And powdering fast, the men and borses Thundering 
swept down Frampton Hill. 1895 A. Forbes .Wew. of War 
§ Peace i.13 All Belgrade, feverish for further news, rushed 
out into the street as | powdered along. 

b. trans. and fig. 

31734 Nortu Lrves (1826) 11. 47 The refusal came 
powdering from him by wholesale, 1838 Dickexs Nich. 
Nick. xxxix, ‘TI think [see ‘un now, a powderin’ awa’ at the 
thin bread an’ butther ‘*. 

Powderable (paudarib’l), @ rare. [f. 
Powber v.1 + -ABLE.] Capable of being powdered: 
i.e. a. of being reduced to powder; friable, 
pulverizable; +b. of being salted or preserved (o4s.). 

1646 Sia T. Browxe Pseud. £f, uit. xxiii. (1686) 132 Nor 
do they become friable or easily powderable by Philosophical 
Calcination, 1766 Exticn London (1776) 1.243 Corn, wine, 
powderable wares, fish. P 

+ Pow-deral, a. Oés. rave1,  [irreg. f. Pow- 
DER sh! +-at.) Of the nature of powder; 


powdery, pulverulent. ] 
1663 J. Cuanoter Van Helont's Oriat. 52 No pulverous 
or powderall co-mixture doth tend to generation. 
Pow'der-bag. A bag for holding powder: 
+a. ?for powdered salt or ‘spices. Ods. b. for 


carrying gunpowder. _@. for hair-powder. ; 
1393-3 Ear! Derby's Exp. (Camden) 152 Super officio 
salsarie..pro j pare powder-baggs, fiijd. 15933 dec. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. V1. 160 To iij careage hors to cary the 
gunstanis, pulder baggis, and utbir uecessaris. 1769 FaLconer 
Dict. Marine (1789) Daj, Cartridges..may be kept in the 
powder magazine.., in the empty powder-barrels and 
powder-bags. 1807 Soutney Esfriella's Lett. (1808) I. 7 
‘The man who cleans boots is running in one direction, the 
barber with his powder-bag in another. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Powder-bags, \eathern_ bags containing from 20 
to 4o Ibs. of powder; substituted for petards at the instance 
of Lord Cochrane, as being more easily placed. 
Pow:der-blue’, sé. and a. [Powper sé.) 1,] 
1. sé. Powdered smalt, esp. for nse in the laundry. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4319/3 Out of the Prize, Name 
unknown, Smalt or Powder-Blue. 1741 Compt. Fam.-Piece 
1. li. 194 Powder-blue, mix’d with the Saffron water, makes 
a Green. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 15 Great quantities of 
} Smale imported. .are used under the name of Powder blue, 


POWDERED. 


i Waseals line. 1823 J. Hapcoca Dove. fsetoen agr A 
small quantity of bne puwde:-blie is sumetinics added. 

2. adj, Waving the deep Live colour of smait. 
b. 56. A name for this colour. 

1894 Heston. Ga-. 15 Aug. 3/5 .4 gown of powdet-blee 
serge. 1865 Ciise Hottyxs 1 fap. itre od. ii ter NV 
dressing-guwn robe of blue linen. with wide sleeves and an 
off of powder-Lla: muslin. 1896 [est Gas. 2 
Vhat melton cloth bou-ting a whitish surf 
happy in powder blue, screens, and durk purples. 

Pow der-box. .\ box for huiding powder, 
ta. A box for powdered spice or salt. Gb... 
A box for carrying or containing gunpowder. 
ce. A box for wilet-powder, usually also co:tainin, 
a powder-pulf. do A box with small holes in the 
lid, for sprinkling powder or sand upon writing v 
prevent blotting ; a pounee-box. 

1403 .Vettinatame Ae. V2. jo poudrey on. r4qzgia &. 
Wertés (13522) sp) Powder on tr of siaere. 1679 
Hatt iceks Crit oN Detain : es with a large 
buckle engraved on the did of 1 
former t . 34 Betty, bring a 
Lady. 1723 Gay faa bie, | : 
Vhe patch, the powder-bus, pulvilie. peifumes. 

Pow'der-boy. A Loy employed on board slap: 
to carry gunpowder from the powder-room to the 
guns; a ‘ powder-monkey ’. 

1805 in Pulwhele 7rad. 4 Nevel?, 1226 UWL zzz. 1 ated 
both in the capacity of a commanding off er. mate, niidship: 
man, small-arm-man, and powder-boy. 1829 Ma / 
Milduay iii, The powder-boys. cach with his box full 
seated on it. ; 

Pow der-chest. a. .\ chest for holding gun- 
powder. b. A kind of petard charged with 
gunpowder, scrap iron, old nails, ete.. fastened to 
the deck of a ship to be discharged at a boarding 


enemy. 

1669 STURMY Mariner's Mag. s. sili, 36 How ta make 
Powder-Chest 1753 Hanway fra.. Loan xxvi, 14° Our 
danger was the greater, an the fre was about the powder- 
chest. 1875in Kyicut Did. Meet. 

Pow'der-dow'n, [f. Pownen sé.) = Dewy. b.-, 
rendering Ger. Ardtoredunen or stacebdioien (i. , 
lit. powder-downs i.c. down-plumules, ‘down’ . 
introduced 1840 by Nitasch (Preryloyraphte vii J 

Name for peculiar down-feathers or plumules, 
found in various birds in definite tracts or patches : 
so called from the bluish-white powdery or scurly 
substance into which they disintegrate; by Coues 
called puletphones. Sometimes, less correctly. 
applied to the powder or seurf.) Also atérié.. 
as in fowaer-down feathers, powder-down fatch ot 
tract, a patch of powder-downs. : 

1861 A.D. arteen in Prec. Zool. Soc. 131 This has lei 
me to the discovery of two remarkable powder-down patche-. 
1867 P. L. Scrater tr. .Vetesch’s Pterylogr. vii. 38 The 
powder-down-feathers areintrudedamong the lateral fexther> 
of the great suddle of the spinal tract. 1894 Newton Dif. 
Birds 242 The ‘ Downs‘ are almost always concealed by the 
Contour-feathers, and are smaller, more fluffy, and more 
uumerous.... peculiarly modified kind are the Powder- 
downs. bid. 738 Powder-dewns are 20 called, from the 
powder produced by the continuous disintegration of the 
numerous brush-like barbs and bazbules, into which the 
barrel is constantly splitting as it grows without forating 
a principal shaft. 


Powdered (pan'dasd), af. a. [f. Pownir.!] 

+1. Of food: Sprinkled or seasoned with salt or 
spice. Also fig. ‘Seasoned’. Ods. F 

1563 B. Gooce Egéogs, etc. (Arb.) 83 Our sighes, and 
powdred sobs with tears. 1587 R. Baynes in’ Turberv. 
Frag. T. To Rdr., Poets pens.. Whose powdied sages are 
mixt, with pleasure, and delight. 1589 R. Harvey P/. 
Jerc. 1 Reason.. began this motherly, and well powdered 
tale. 

2. Salted, pickled, or spiced for future use ; 
preserved ; cured ; corned. ? Oés. exc. dial. 

1409 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 53 10 avj powdret fish 
empt. xs. ¢1460 J. Russeut Sk, Wurture 533 Mustard is 
meete for brawne, beef, or powdred motoun, 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guilleneau's Fr. Chirurg. 52/2 By eatinge of pouldred 
or saulted meate. 1667 Dexuam Direct. Paint. u. ix, Out 
of the very Beer, they sell the Malt; Powder of Powder, 
from powder'd Beef the Salt, 1736 Carte Ormonde 11. 322 
Powdered beef and pork imported from Ireland. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm. xxvi, Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to 
like a pouthered guse. 

tb. ¢fransf.: cf. PowDERING-TUB 2. O6s. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for JM. m, ii. 62 Shee hath eaten vp 
all her beefe, and she is her selfe in the tub...Euer your 
fresh Whore, and your pouder’d Bawd. 

8. Decorated with a multitude of spots or small 


figures scatlered over the surface; spangled. 
c14z0 LyvG. Assembly of Gods 266 A maniell..Of blak 
sylke, purfylyd with pou ye herinyne. 1590 Srenser #0. 
ut ii 25 On his shield.. Ie bore a crowned little Ermelio, 
That deckt the azure field with her fayre pouldred skin. 
1864 Bouteie fer. Hist. 4 Pop. ii. (ed. 3) 12 Powdered or 
Poudrée is substituted for Semée. 3 
b. Zool. Marked with numerous minute dots or 


spots closely placed, as if dusted over with powder. 


Said esp. of moths. 

1833 J. Rensie Conspect. Buiterft. & Moths §7 The Pow: 
dered Quaker (Orthosia sparsa). Ibid. 62 The ee 
Rustic (Caradrina suferstes). {bid. 89 The Powdered 
Wainscot (Stnryra ee .- Wings ., first pair hoary, 

inkled with minute black spots. 7 . 
"A. Of the hair or skin ; Dressed with aig as 
153 -2 


By ailicae 


POWDERER. 


a cosmetic. Also said of the person. 
parasynthetic combination. 

1655 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 146 A dresse of powdered 
hayre. 129716 Gay Vrivia 1. 127 The powder'd footnan.. 
Beneath his flapping Hat secures his Hair. 1848 Dickens 
Donidcy vii, The greater part of the furniture was of the 
powdered-head and pig-tail period. /éfd. xxxviii, The 
powdered-headed ancestor. 1863 ‘Outoa’ f/edd in Bondage 
(1870) 10 The powdered servant who opened the door. 

+5. [?f Pownberr sé.1 3 +-Eb*.] Charged with, 
or fired by, gunpowder, Also fig. Oés. rare. 

1575 J. B. in Gascoigne’s I’hs. pppp ij b, In bloudie broyles, 
where pouldred shot was rife. @ 1618 Sv_vester Fobacco 
Battercd Ded. to W. Loe, You'll need no Warning to avoid 
our Peal; Nor are in Level of our Poudred Pen. 

6. Reduced to powder or dust; pulverized. 

1sg1 Srenser Rains Rome xxvii, Againe on foote to 
reare her pouldred corse. 1646 Sir T. linowne Psend. FA. 
53 Powdered glasse emit. no fume or exhalation although 
it bee laid upon a red hotiron. 1765 Uwe. J/ag. XXXVIL. 
320/2 Ground and powdered refined sugar. 1864 Bowen 
Logie x. 326 Powdered chalk... will always be insoluble, 

Pow'derer. rare. [f. Powner v.! + -er!.] 
One who powders: see the verb. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Pacious hv b, The seasoners 
and embalmers of the hody (whome they calle poulderers). 

Pow der-flask. A case for carrying gun- 
powder, formerly usually of horn (sce next), later 
of leather or metal, usually with a special device 
for measuring out a charge of powder; uscd by 
soldiers and sportsmen: = FLASK 56.2 2. 

1753 Criambers Cycl. Supp. Powder flasks, in artillery, 
are most commonly made of horn, of any convenient size 
and figure, to carry powder for priming of cannon. 1837 W. 
levine Capt. Bonneville (1849) 360 .\ powder-flask, which 
a clerk had purchased from a Blackfoot warrior. 1845 
Syp. Suri Us. (1859) 11. 236/1 Irish Protestants whose.. 
dinver-table is resularly spread with kuife, fork, and cocked 
pistol; salt-cellar and powder-flask. 

Pow'der-horn. A powder-flask made of the 
horn of an ox or cow with a wooden or meta) 
bottom at the larger end. Somctimes applied to 
a powder-flask of some other material. 

1533 lec. dat. (Ligh Treas. Scot. V1. 162 Item, ane pulder 
horne. 1695 /.ovtd. Gaz, No. 3100/3 ‘The Musket of one of 
them. .went off, and set his Randeliers on fire, and they the 
Powder-Horns which hung in the Gun-Room. @ 1745 
Swirt Direct. Servants Introd, § 35 You may..stick your 
candle in a Lotue, or..in a powder-horn. 1876 Banxcrorr 
ffist. U.S IV. xv. 419 The hardy back»woodsman,..armed 
with a rifle, a powder-horn, and a pouch for shot and 
bullets. 1906 Atheneuut 1 Dec. 687/1 Mlustrations of a 
papier maché powder-horn.. decorated with designs by him. 

Powderiness, [f. Powverny +-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being powdery ; pul verulence, 

18z0 L. Hunr /udicator No, 35 (1822) 1. 275 ‘The melting 
powderiness of peppermint. 

Powdering (poudariy), 47. 56. [f. Power 
vl+-Incl,J The action of Powber v1, or the 
result of this. 

1. The action of sprinkling or dusting something 
with powder; sfec. the application of powder as 
a cosinctic to the hair or face. 

¢1440 Pron. Parv. 411/1 Powderynge, wythe powder, 
pulverisactoe. 1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. Ded., It is 
not pould’ring, perfuming, and every day smelling of the 
taylor, that converteth to a beautiful object. 1656 <lrti/. 
Handsom, 78 They forhid all, painting, patching, and 
powdering. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 673 [He] 
was very peiealer on his last day about the powdering and 
curling of his wig. 

b. A deposit of powdery substance sprinkled 
upon a surface ; a thin sprinkling (of something). 

1834 Arnozo in Stanley Life & Corr, (1844) I. vii. 373 We 
had no snow in the valleys, but frequently a thick powder- 
ing on the higher mountains. | 1897 Ad/éutt's Syst. Mfed. 
I]. 139 On the face and ears it {i.e. Scarlatinal peeling] 
usually takes the form of a fine powdering. tgoa MWesde. 
Gaz. 25 Nov. 10/1 On the..19th and zoth a powdering of 
snow showed on the southern side of Monte Bignone. 

2. The seasoning or preserving of food with salt | 
or spice. Also fig. ? Ods. 

©1450 Two Cookery-bks. 69 Powdryng of beef, or eny 
other fressh flessh, 1580 Houtysano 7/'reas. Fr. Fong, 
Sature, poudring, or salting. 1587 Gotoinc De Jfornay 
xiii, (t§92) 196 The Deathes of the giltlesse ..is but a 
powdering of their vertues, to preserue them to the vse of 
posteritie. 1615 [see Pottinc vd. sd.! 3]. 1630 J. Tavtor 
(Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 16 Hee is profitable in. .sauing 
the charge of salt; for his appetite will not waite and attend 
the powdring. : 

3. Decoration with spots or small figures dis- 
posed as if sprinkled over a surface. b. concer. 
(usually £2.) Such figures themselves collectively ; 
esp. the spots on a heraldic fur, or small charges 
(e. g. fleurs-de-lys) scattered over the field. 

1405-6 Norwich Sacrist’s Roll (MS.), In serico et in rosis 
de auro cmptis pro powderyng. 2480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 1 
(1830) 116 Powderings made of bogy leggs. 1505 Acc. Ld. 
High Freas, Scot. U1. 4t Item, for xxx™ powderingis to the 
samyn; [the Kingis rob riall] ilk hundreth iijs.; summa 
..xlv di, 160a Secaa Hon. Altl. & Civ. w. xxit 238 A 
Duke's eldest sonne is borne in the degree of a Marquesse, 
and weares as many powdrings as a Nees, 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., Powderings, in building, a term some- 
times used for devices serving to fill up vacant spaces, in 
carved works: also in escutchcons, writings, &c. 1766 
Porny /feraldry iii, (1777) 26 Ermine is a Field Argent, 
with small points or spots Sable, in the form of rete 
Triangles, which in Heraldry are generally called Powdering. 
1880 Academy 18 Dec. 446/3 The embroiderers..did oot 


Also in | 


22 


seek for novelty; diapers and powderings, even angel and 
saint, were reproduced over and over again without much 
change except of arrangement. : ; 

4, altrib, and Comd.: as powdering things; 
powdering-closet = fowdering-room; powder- 
ing-dress, -gown, a garment worn over the or- 
dinary clothcs to protect them while the hair was 
being powdered; + powdering-house, a building 
in which meat was ‘ powdered’ or preserved with 
salt or spices; powdering-mill,a mill for pulvcriz- 
ing some substance (as ore, snuff); +powdering 
pearls, smal] pearls used for ‘ powdering’ (see 3); 
powdering-room, a room appropriated to pow- 
dering the hair; powdering-slipper: see quot. ; 
+ powdering trough, a trough in which meat 
was ‘powdered’, See also PoWDERING-TUB. 

1786 Miss E. Chayton in J/rs. Delany's Life § Corr, Ser. it. 
I1k. 399 A bed-chamber, two dressing-tooms, two *powder- 
ing-closets. 1875 Miss ‘Tnacnuray Miss claged xv, There 
was a powdering-closet on the second story of the house, 
1776 Mrs. Hares in Priv. Lett. Ld, Maluesbury (1870) 1. 
347 In his hurry, he threw his *powdering dress over his 
shoulders. ¢1770 ‘I. Ersxine Barter in Poct. Keg. (1810) 
328 Rob'd in a Hlannel *powd'ring goun. 1900 Dove Green 
Flag, Capt. Sharkey i, We wore a loose damask powdering- 
gown secured by a cord round the waist. | 1580 Hottynaxp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vue Saliére, a ~poudring house, a salte 
seller, 1606 in Nichols /’vogr., Fas. 7 (1828) 11. 61 note, 
rooz. and halfe of rag *poudring pearles. @1774 J. & R. 
Aoan Archit. 11. pl. 1 By means of an intersol over the 
closet and *powdering room, we have introduced a servant's 
sleeping-room adjoining to thisapartinent. 1g00 Besant in 
Daily News 3 Sept. 6/2, wish 1 could show you one room 
inthe house. [twas the old‘ powdering-room’, 182, Mar. 
Encewortn farent's Asstst., Basketavoman (1856) 469 
*These slippers are meant——. ‘ lor *powdering-slippers, 
iniss ,.. To wear when people are powdering their hair. . 
that they may not spoil their other shoes‘) 1786 Maer. 
D'Anbray Diary 24 July, We help her [the Queen) off with 
her gown, and on with her *powdering things. 1612 in 
Antiquary Jan. (1906) 29 In the larder... Twoe *powdringe 
Troves with covers, a powdringe Tubbe, twoe lesser tubhes. 

Pow dering, ///.a.1 [f. Powprr v1 + -1ne 2%] 
That powders; that sprinkles with powder. 

1799 J. Ronnrtson Agric. Perth 318 The powdering par- 
licles, which we sce on the grass and trees. 1832-53 W. 
Mitre in WAistle-dénkie (Scotch Songs) Ser. 1. 107 You've 
come..Wi' your ctispin’ an’ poutherin’ gear, John Frost. 
1880 BeackMone Afary Anericy I. xviii, 306 Some of the 
powdering willow dusted her bright luxuriant locks with gold, 

Pow dering, ///. a." [f. Powbrr v.? + -1NG *.] 
Rushing impetuously ; 7g. impetuous, violent. 

1619 Barcanouat in ffales’ Gold, Rent. 1, (1673) 73 They 
were called in and dismist-with such a powdering speech as 
I doubt not..your Lordship hath heard with grief enough. 


Pow dering-tu:b. [f. prec. vbl. sb. + Tus.] 

1, A tub in which the flesh of animals is 
‘powdered ’, or salted and pickled. 

1530 Patser, 257,2 Poudryng tubbe, sadover. 1534 in 
Peacock Zug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 tem a powtheringe 
tubb withacoverynge. 1612[see Pownerinc trough). 1756 
Nucent Gy. Tour, Netherl. 1. 44 On Sunday, a piece of salt 
meat is usually taken out of the powdering tub. 1841-4 
Emerson é'ss.. Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 77 Its gravest discourse 
has a savour of hams and powdering-tubs. 

+2. Llumorously applied to a sweating-tub used 


for the cure of venereal disease. Ods. 

1sgq Suaks. /fen. 7,11. i. 79 From the Poudring tub of 
infamy, Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kinde, Doll 
Teare-sheete. 1678 ButTixr //ad, in. ti. 980 Whence some 
Tub-holders-forth have made In Powdring-Tubs, their 
richest ‘I'rade. 19709 O. Dyxes Zag. Prov. §& Ref. (ed. 2) 
83 Pickl'd up to the very Nose in the Powdering-Tub of 
Sin and Salivation. 1710 Brit, Apollo 1. No, go. 2/2 Away 
to the Powdering-Tub and hurnt Mutton. 

Powderless, « [f. Powper sé.1 + -LEss.] 
Destitute of powder; not powdered. 

1887 Atlantic Monthly Sept. 323 His brown suit, his fur 
cap, his powderless hair.. betrayed him [Franklin in Paris) 
atonce. 

Pow'der-man. +a. ?A dealer in gunpowder. 
Ols. b. A man who supplies the guns with 
powder on board a man-of-war. ¢. One who attends 
to the powder used in blasting operations, etc. 

1 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. v. xii. 67 Every Gunner 
may have his Peter ready made refined and in Meal at the 
Powder-mens, or Chandlers. 28s9 F. A. Gairritus Artidé. 
Alan. (1862) 226 Stationary powdermen are allotted to every 
two guns. 1886 See. Amer. LV. 85/2 In driving the heading, 
each of the three shifts is made up of a boss, ¢ drill men, 4 
helpers on drdls, 1 powder man, 1 car man, me 2 laborers. 

Pow'der-mo:nkey. A humorous term for 
a powder-boy on board ship. Also jig. 

1682 Suanwett Medal Ep. Aiv, Heaven keep us from 
Juries such as will give 800]. dammages to a Powder- 
monkey. 1789 Compl, Letler-writer (ed. 6) 225 Her powder- 
monkey was Dick Cummings, ogling and winking. 1825 
Scorr Guy Af, lii, Ellangowan had him placed as cabin-boy, 
or powder-monkey on board an armed sloop. 1879 Casse/i's 
Techn. Educ. VW. 62/1 When his son Henry was twelve 
years old, he was employed as a ‘powder-monkey' in 
making and filling blank and ball cartridges. 

b. (See quot. 1893.) 

1882 Jerreries Bevis 111. iv. 63 How to take the honey 
was not so easily settled, till they thought of making a 
powder-monkey, and so smoking them out. 1893 I¥i/ts. 
Gloss., Powder-monkey, damp gunpowder, moulded into a 
‘devil’ or cake which will smoulder slowly, used by boys 
for stupefying a wasp's nest. 

t+ Pow'derous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. PowDER sé.) 
+ -ous.] Apt to crumble to powder, friable. 


POWER. 


] 1601 Hoitiann Pliny xvt. x1. 1. 490 Cherry-tree wood is 
pliable, but drier and more powderous, 


Paow-der-puff, ___. 
1. a. A solt pad, usually of down, for applying 
powder to the skin. 1b. An instrument like a small 


bellows formerly uscd for powdering the hair. 

a1704 T. Brown Pleas, Leit. to Gent, Wks, 1709 III. 1. 
16 N\ Powder-puff. 1841 Oxnerson Creod. xix. 229 This.. 
made him..pass the powder-puff..over bis hair, 1851 in 
fllustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 Occupations of 
People..Powder-puff maker. 1882 Miss Bracnon Jit. 
Royal Vi. x. 206 Lops and Mopsy were improved by the 
powder puff. ’ 

2. lransf, @. ?Contempluously applied to a man 
with powdered hair, a fop. b. Applicd toa young 
gull with downy feathers. 

173% Fretoixe Lottery ii, Is this the fellow for whom Tam 
unknown? this powderpuff. 1891 Daily News 14 Oct. 288 
Myriads of gulls..siting about, of all sizes, from tiny 
powder-puffs to the stately wide-winged, full grown birds. 

Powdery (paudari), 2. [f Pownrr 56.14 -y.] 

1. Of the nature or consistence of powder; con- 
sisting of fine loose particles; pulverulent; dusty. 

1426 Lync. De Gril. Pilgr. 10107 Wyth powdry sondys 
out off noumbre, Wych hyr passage so encoumbre. 1767 
Prravat in ’Aid, Frans. LVI. 230 A considerable portion 
of it..subsided in a powdery form to the bottom of the glass. 
1799 Worpsw. Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke. 1884 Bower & Scotr De 
ary's Phaner. 562 The cells..forming, especially when 
dry, a loose, powdery mass. | 

b. Easily disintegrated into powder ; friable. 

213728 Woopwarn Foss//s 11, 36 A brown, powdery Spar. 

. ‘They say it holds Iron. Found amongst the Iron-Ore. 
, +3. Of the nature of gunpowder ; inflammable, 


explosive. Obs. 
1611 Sreep /fist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 14 The lighted 
matches of sedition found powdry spirits, and wonderfull 
evrrespondence. 
3. Covered with or full of powder; having a 
deposit of powder; dusty. 
| 1708 Ozeirtr. Boilean's Luirin 48 When from his Powdry 
) Roostthe Bird of Night. .takes his Flight. 2784 Wooowarp 
| in Phil. Trans. UXXALY. 423 The powdery hed is covered 

with a loose campanulated cap. 1872 Geo. Exiot Asiddlem, 

lix, That pollen which tbe bees carry off (having no idea 

bow powdery they are), 1874 Symoxps élaly § Greece 291 
! Delicate golden auriculas with powdery leaves and stems, 

1879 St. George's /fosp. Rep. 1X. 738 The skin is everywhere 

wonderfully while, in some regions raised into litle powdery 

eminences, rs 

4. Comb., as powdery-looking. 

1875 Huxvey & Martix Zlew,. Biol, (1877) 38 Note the 
powdery-looking upper surface, white in young specimens. 

Pow'dike, podike. /oca/. Yorms: 3-5 
pokediche, -dike, -dyke; 6-8 powdyke, -dike, 
7 poedike, 7-8 podike. [Iirst clement originally 
foke: origin unascertained; the second is DikE 
sé. sense 5 or 7, or DitcH 56. 4, an earthen 
bank.] The name of an ancient dike or embank- 
mnt raiscd to keep the fen watcrs out of Marsh- 
land, in the part of Norfolk west of the Great 
Onse ; also of a later work, the zew powdike, con- 
structed further to the south for the same purpose. 

The old Powdike was raised ¢ Ce it ran from W. to I. 
separating Marshland from Bardolph Fen. The new Pow- 
dike was begun in 14233 i€ ran along the north brink of 

| Well Creek, forming the southern boundary of Stow and 
Downham Fen. There was also a Little Powdike, at the 
west end of the old Powdike. See the Map in Dugdale 
Hist, fmbanking & Drayning, 1662, 1772, xvi. 

1293 Pat. 21 Edw. Fm, 10 (P. R.O.) Forsatum quod 
vocatur Pokediche..ab antiquo levatum,.pro defensione et 
salvacione partinm ipsarum contra aquarum inundaciones. 
1350 Pat. 23 Edw. ///, pt. 1m. 29d, Fossatum vocatum 
Pokedyk in Merssheland in com. Norf, 1423 (in Dug- 
dale, as above) Pokediche, Pokedyke. 1s30-1 Act. 22 
tlen. VEtf, c 11 Dyvers evyll dysposed personnes. .mali- 
ciously at dyverse..times hathe.. broken vp dyvers parties 
of the Dyke called the newe Powdyke in Marsheland in the 
Countie of Norfolke, and the brokyn Dyke other wyse 
called Old feld Dyke by Marsheland, in the Ile of Elye. 
1662 Ducoace //ist, /nibanking, etc. xivi. 245/1 Upon this 
occasion, by a common consent amongst them, was the old 
Podike first raised, about the year mccxxit (7 Hen. 3°. 
/éid., The said Bank called Podike. /dfd. 264 (A/argi2, 
| The making of the new Pow dike, 1 Hen, 6, 12 April) 
That there should be another Wall or Bank made new on 
the North side of Salterys lode brink, by all the Land- 
holders thronghout Marshland. 1762 Gentd. Afag. 237 The 
old podike, the defensive bank to the country of Marsh- 
land in Norfolk, against foreign waters, was cut through by 

rsons unknown, 1 Biackstone Cont IV. xvil. 245 

3y statute 22 Hen. vil 5 eake ssh at and maliciously 
to cut down or destroy the powdike, in the fens of Norfolk 
and Ely, is felony. ae 

+ Powe, zn7. Ods. An imitation of a knock. 

¢1580 Jereenie Bugdears ur ii, in Archfo Stud. Neu. 
Spr. (1897), 1 will knocke. powe | ho? who is in the house? 

owe, obs. f. Paw sé.1; var. Poucn v. Oés. 

Powee, variant of PowEss, the Curassow. 


Powellite (pawélsit). AZ. feeamied 1891, 
after Major J. W. Powell: see -1TE1.] Molybdate 
and tungstate of calcium, of yellow colour and 
resinous lustre. 

1897 Amer. Fri, Sc. Ser. 1. XL1, 138 Powellite—calcium 
| molewaate: a new mineral species. 

Power (pau‘aa, pauss), 5.1 Forms: see below. 


[ME. poér, poetr, pouer (= per), a. AF. poér, 
poair, pouair = OF. poér, poeir (whence fooir, 


POWER 


povotr, mod.l. pouvoir), sb. use of vb. inf. poeir, 
fouctr, povotr, pouvoir :—earlicr *podeir ( podir in 
Strash. Oaths 842) = Pr., Sp., Pg. poder, It. potere 
to be able:—late pop. L. fofére, which, by the 
Sth c. in vulgar speech, supplanted fosse (pr. pple. 
potent-, perl. poti?) to be able: see Diez. The 
vin Fr. fovotr was developed by hiatus in poodr ; 
the w in Eng. arose froin change of 0 in fodr to oz, 
ow. The spelling ower has been the prevailing one 
from 14th « Phonetic development (paé'r, peer, 
péer, pan‘as, pauses, in north. dial. pzar, pzir).] 
A. Wlustration of Forms. 


a. (3) 4 poer, posir, (3) 4 pouwer, 4-3 pou- 

were, pouer, powere, § pouere, pouoir, poweer, 
-eir, pouar, 6 powar, -are, Sc. pover, (3) 4- 
power. 
{ 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4523 Gret *poer of yrlonde Modred 
hinfwah also. 1330 R. Brenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 588 
Poer ynow schal come to me. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 7639 
Hii adde..gret *poeir sone anhonde. ¢1ago 5. Hag. Leg. 1. 
327/724 Pe Erchebischop of Euerwyke fondede for-to 
bringe A-cord and lone bi is *pouwer hi-twene thomas 
and pe king. /é/d. 34/30 A-zzin mine godes *pouwere. 
exgoo Destr. Troy 10658 Fore to the fight with a fell *pouer. 
@ 1425 Cursor AL. 3966 (Gott.) He com egayn him wid gret 
pouer. /éfd. 9780 (Trin.) For to haue “powere bere. ¢ 1420 
sinturs of Arth. xiv, Haue peté on the pore, quyl thou 
hare *pouere. 1447-8 Q. Marc. in Willis & Clark Caméridge 
(1886) I. Introd. 63 To haue licence and *pouoir to ley the 
furst stone. ¢1470 Golagros & Gaw, 4rz With all thair strang 
*powcir. 1486 in Zxch. Rolls Scotl. X. 100 ote, Wis 
factouris havand “pouar of hym. 1535 Saewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) I]. 23: Traistand..he micht na *powar_be..agane 
tha kingis thre. 1538 Starkey England 1 ii. 35 Conuenyent 
powar and strenghth. 1554-9 in Songs 6 Bald, (1860) 11 
Extort *poware, whiche ys no goodly facioun. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 1b. 624 Quhilk efter him .. Come hame 
agane with *pover of the new. ¢1290 5, Aig. ms 1. 20/49 
Pts holi Abbod..hadde gret *power With be king Eadmund. 
1390 Gower Conf ILL. 376 (Bodley MS. 902) And doth what 
lith in his power. 

B. 4-6 pore, 5-6 poure, 5-7 powre, 6 ? poore, 
poour, 6-7 pour, 7-8 pow’r, g Se. and north, dial, 
poor (pir)." 

{1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2049 He nom wib him..gret “pore - 

ynou.] 1461 Mano. Paston in P. Leét, 11. 62 Ve ar myche 
behold to the Meyir and to Gylberd,..for feythfully they 
owe yow good wyll to ther porys. cigrr ist Eng. Bk. 
Amer. (Arb,) Introd. 33/2 They haue nat the pore to come 
out of thatdeserte. ¢1440 Vork AMysé. xxi. 157 The dragons 
"poure..distroyed haue I. 1gss Epes Decades 36 A poure 
of armed men. ¢ 1440 Generydes 15 A man of grete *powre. 
1sgt Suaks. Two Gent. nu. viv 4 That Powre which gane me 
first my oath. 1529 Worsry in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 
1r As my *poore shall increase. 1575 Laneutam /e4, (1871) 
1 But also haue *poour..to go and too see things sight 
worthy. 1646 Suppl. Commons in Four Supplic, (1871) 63 
The *pours, whome God hathe ordeyned. 1638 Pourfull 
{see PowerruLa. 2]. 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1. soo The 
Western Winds with vital *Pow'r Call forth the tender 
Grass, and budding Flower. 

B. Signification. I. As a quality or property. 
1. Ability to do or effect something or anything, 
or to act ppon a person or thing. (Cf. quot. 1690). | 
¢1325 Spec. Gy Warw, 215 And 3af to man fre power To | 

chese,.. Off god and yuel shed to make. 1382 Wyeiir 
John x. 18, | haue power for to putte it, and I haue power 
for ta take it eftsoone. 1390 Gower Conf II]. 2 Him is 
benome The poner bothe and and fot. 1470-85 Mazory 
Arthur xv. tie 657 It shalle not lye in your power .. to | 
perysshe me as moche as a threde. 1580 Bapincton Z£.r/. 
Lords Prayer (1596) 200 That he would..keepe vs from | 
apposings aboue our power to satisfie. 1611 Digte 7ransi. 
Pref 2 By his power and wisdome he bnilt a Temple. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. uw. vii. § 8 Power..is another of 
those simple Ideas which we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection. For observing in our selves, that we do and can 
think, and that we can, at pleasure, move several parts of 
our Bodies which were at rest; the effects also, that natural 
Bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every 
moment to our Senses, we both these ways get the Idea | 
of Power. J/édid. xxi. § 2 Power..is twofold, viz. as able to 
make, or able lo receive any change: The one may be 
called Active, and the other Passive Power, 1713 BERKELEY 
Iylas & Pail 1. Wks. 1871 1, 287 Is it not in pour power to 
open your eyes? 1741-2 Grav Agrippina 40 ‘The power To 
judge of weights and measures. 1785 Reto Let. Wks. I. 
65/2 Power to produce an effect, supposes power not to 

produce its otherwise it is not power but necessity. 1853 

wncH Seif Improv. v. 113 Money is power—power for 
bread and power for tinsel. 1858 Laronek //and-bh, Nat. 
Phil, Hydrost., etc. 46 Fishes have the power of changing 
their bulk by the voluntary distension of an air-vessel. 1861 
W. H. Russeu in Morning Chron. 3 Aug., Ready to afford 
any information in their power, 

b. With a and g/, A particular faculty of body 
or mind. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 352/1 In theyr bodye whiche is 
made of four complexions and in theyr Sowle in whiche ben 
thre poures. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 148 Memory, 
reason, & wyll. And these ben the thre powers of the soule. 
€15§40 Boorve The doke for to Lerne C ij b, Moderate slepe 
«doth anymat and comforte all the naturall, animall, and 
spyrytuall, powers of man. 1665 Granvitt. Scefsis Sci. 
xii, 71 When we speak of Powers and Faculties of the 
Soul, we intend not to assert..their real distinction from 
it, or each other, but only a modal diversity. 1736 Bur.er 
Anal, 1. i. Wks. 1874 1. 28 Several things..affect all our 
ae and at length suspend the exercise of them. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. xii. 8: The laureate of 
William taxes his powers to the uttermost to set forth the 
greatness of the prince. 


c. Sometimes the plural does not imply different 
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faculties, but power put forth in various diiections | 
or on various occasions. 

1586 Sioxey Ps.xx.v, | know that Ie heares inec. Vea, 
heares with powers and helps of helpfull hand. 1725 Watts 
Logic 1. vii § 9 We must consider it in its Powers and 
Capacities either to do or suffer. 1804 AnrrNeTHy Surg. 
Obs. 55 Vhe patient, whore vital powers had long heen 
greatly exhausted, died. 1852 R. Knox Gf. Artists 5 Gi. 
eluat, 174 His powers of attention, and his educability were 
admirable. 1878 Brownixnc La Saisias ig9 Powers that 
fain Else would soar, condemned to grovel. 

2. Ability to act or affect something strongly; 
physical or mental strength; might; vigour, energy; 
force of character; telling force, effect. 

e34g0 Promp. Parv. 411/1 Power, or strengthe, ..porestas, 
robur, fortitudo, nisns, vigor, 1486 Bh. St. Albans diij, 
The bellis that yowre hawke shall wheer, looke .. that thay 
he not to heuy ouer hir power to weyr, 1612 Dayton 
Poly-olb, iii. 209 The Bathes. .Giving Mat naturall power, 
which, by the vig’rous sweate, Doth lend the lively springs 
their perdurable heate. 1668 Suavowrie Selle Lovers ti, 
He has great power in Corranto’s and Jiggs. 1938 Wrstry 
Psalms ww viti, Thou art declar'd any Son with Power. 
arz7o Wiuiterireo in J. R. Leiichild Cornwad? dines 
(1855) 300, ] rode to St. Ives, and preached to many who 
gladly attended to hear the word. A great power seemed to 
accompany it. 1838-9 Fr A. Keven Aesid. on Georgia 
(1863) 27 Bring them by power of lungs. 1860 Lower. 
Letd. (1894) 1. 341 More power to your elhow ! God bless 
you! 1893 Cnrsniv Lesfers ut. xxi, Mounted on an obvious 
screw, butin good going condition, and with plenty of power. 

b. Political or national strength. 

r7ot Ballance of Power [see Darance sf. 13c]. 1719 W. 
Woon Suv. Trade 315 The excellence of our Constitution, 
. would invite great Numbers over Lo us, exceedingly add 
to our Power and Strength, and make us more a Balance to 
the Greatness of any Country in Enrope. 1753 Seeds Vag. 
dan. 28/1 Would there be any longer a balance of power in 
Europe? 1904 H’estur, Gaz. 12 May oft It was calcula- 
tion. .based on balance-of-power considerations, which come 
into question now, ; 

3. Of inanimate things : Active properly; capacity 
of producing some effect; the active wineiple or 
virtue of a herb, ete. (ft also comer). 

tgg2 Suaks. Now. § Fei. uci. 24 Within the infant rin’d 
of this weake flower, Poysun hath residence, and medicine 
power. 1690 Locke //1a, Und. xxiti. $ 10 Powers there- 
fore, justly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
stances. He, that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, 
will find several of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only 
Powers, as the Power of being melted, but of keeping its 
weightin the Fire, of being dissolved in tg. Acgfa. 1726 M. 

davies dfhen. Krit, VW. To Rdr. 10 Bathing the parts affected 
with the Powers of Amber, Sage and Rosemary. 1738 Grav 
Propertius 1. 79 The Power of Herbs can other Harm 
remove. rBoo Wed. Jrud. 11). 346 We have ascertained the 
power of the absorbents to be so great, as to take up not 
only such animal secretions as hog's lard, &c., hut even 
grosser substances. 1829 Wat. PAdlos. 1. Optics ii 4 (U. 
Ka. $.) The number 1,336, which regulates the refraction ot 
water, is called its. .co-efficient of refraction, and sometimes 
its refractive power. 1860 'Twnpaut. Glac. Hii, 241 The red 
rays of the spectrum possess a very high heating power, 1871 
Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) 1. 26 The power of heat to burn. 

b. The sound expressed by a character or 
symbol; the meaning expresscd by a word or 
phrase in a particular context: = Force sé] 9. 

1727-41 Cuamrers Cyd. s.v. Force, In our language the 
s hetween two vowels has the Force or power ofaz. 1824 
J. Jounson Zypogr. 11. xii. 470 There are twenty-six letters 
..the names, powers, and sounds of which are as follow. 
3871 Farce Philol. Eng. Tongue § 242 In the familiar saluta- 
tion, ‘ How d’ye do?’ we have the same verb in two powers. 

e. Afining. Thickness or depth (of a vein). 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 316 The power of this vein is 8 feet. 

4. Possession of control or command over others ; 
dominion, rule; government, domination, sway, 
command; contro], influence, authority. Often 
followed by + of, tov, over. 

1297 [sce A. a]. @ 1300 in Leg. Nood (1871) 28 Vorte Seint 
dauid be kyng com, bat was of gret power. 1306 L.xec. 
Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Sones (Camden) 218 Muche wes the 
poer that him wes byreved in londe. a 1330 Noland § I". 
178 Lorain & lombardye..Schal be in pi pouwer. ¢ 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb. iii. 10 We trowe wele bi powere es grete 
apon pi subgets. 1535 CoveroaLr 2 Adngs xiv. 5 Now whan 
he had gotten the power of the kyngdome, he smote his 
seruauntes which had smytten the isa his father. 1585 
T. Wasutncton tr, Nicholay's Voy. wv. xxxvi. 159 They hane 
foure patriarches.., which doe command and haue power of 
the ortentall churches. 1610 Saks, Zemep. 1. it. 55 Thy father 
was the Duke of Millaine and A Prince of power. 1615 W. 
Lawson Conséry I/ousew. Gard. (1626) 12 Let your plot be 
wholly in your owne power. a 1634 Coke Just. wv. (1648) 36 
Of the power and jurisdiction of the Parliament, for making 
of Jaws in proceeding by Bill, it is so transcendent and 
absolute, as it cannot te confined either for causes or 
posers within any bounds, 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. 

om, xiii, An Usurper's Strength may be resisted; but 
Rightful Power or Authority may not. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm, (1837) 1. i. 7 Cut away by Supreme Power. 

b. Authority given or committed; hence, some- 
times, liberty or permission to act. i 

1340 Hameoce Pr. Conse. 3844 Crist gave to Peter playn 
powere. c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 To wham Godd 
gaffe full powere for to hynd and to Touse. ¢1440 Proms. 
Paro, 410/1 Powere, of auctoryte, anctoriftas, jurisdictio. 
1570 B, Gooce Pop, ATiugd. (1880) 6 Graunting powre and 
leaue. 1700 T, Brown Amusem. Ser. & Cont. 35, 1 left my 
self full power to drop my Indian Traveller as often as 
saw convenient. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. ii 85 The | 
bishops, who had power to arrest laymen on suspicion of 
heresy,..had no power to imprison priests. 

to, The limits within which administrative 


power is exercised ; = JuRIsDicTION 3. Ods. rare. ' 


POWER. 


13590 Usayes Winchester in Fug. Gildas (1570) 355. By- 
bynne be power of be town.  /0é2. 555 Pat hit be y-lad by- 
pinne pe power of be towne to seile. 

at. Personal or sucial ascendancy, influence. 

1535 Covervace t Sao xxv. 2 The man was of great 
power, ind had thre thousande Shepe, and a thousande 
Goates. 1652 Hones Leiath. siti, 55 Riches, Know- 
ledge and Honour are but severall sorts of Power. 1750 
Grw Egy ix, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
182g Minn //tese. Vlad (1869) 1. xxi, 203 A man's power 
ineans the readiness uf other men to obey him. 1874 GREEN 
Start Hist. vite § 60 ‘Ihe greatness of the Queen [Whiza- 
Leth] rests above all on her power over her people. 

e. Yolitigal ascendancy or influence 
governnicnt of a country or state. 

1833 Atison Zfisd. Hurofe 1847 1. fi. $ go 165 Thus 
power unl influence was confined toicluss. 184g Macat cay 
fist, Eng ti 1. 1g3 To employ the power which they 
pussesaed in the state for the purpose of making their king 
mighty and honoured, 1878 Scrviner's Vag XV. 6135/1 The 
governing party his always come into pores by means of 
revolution. 1884 L'food Vercmey 13 Feb, 5.2 Sinking indi- 
vidual opinion whenever it threatens to interfere with the 
ae of power, Jed. “Fhe party at present in power in 

rance. 

5. Legal ability, capacity, or authority to act; 
esp. delegated authority; authorization, commis- 
sion, faculty; sfee.legal authority vested in a person 
or persons ina particular capacity. 

1486 [nce .\. a]. 1563-4 Nex. J’r. Cove. Se. 1. 271 Tu the 
sycht of him, ot of thame berand his power. 1568 Graton 
Chron 11.370 He was demaunded how he could make anye 
entreatye of peace, hauing no power 50 to do? 1773 Franins 
Lett, xlviii. (1820t 252 He was careful not to assume any of 
those powers which the Constitution bad placed in other 
hands, 1818 Cevist. Digest (ed. 2) TV. 168 Powers or 
wuthorities by which one person enabled anuther tu do zu 
act for him, were well known to the conmion law, 1859 
Bricua Sf, Judea a Aug. (1876) 55 A Bill to catend and 
define the powers of the Governors, 1892 Lea Pines 
XCH. 94/7 The borrowing powers of the cunpany were 
nearly, if not quite, exhausted. 

b. A document, or clause in a document, giving 
legal authority. 

Power of attorney (= Letter of altorary, a document 
Apprliting @ person or persons fo act as the attorney or 
attorneys of the appointer, (sce Lener? 4 11ORNLY 7 2.) 

1483 Cath, Aagl. 289/1 A Powere, af. ti. 1706 Load. 
Gaz. No. 4209/3 A Forged Power. .for receiving the said 
Money, 1747 Meankus Lef/. Wks. 1887 TI. g2 As he has 
your power of attorney,..1 think to pat your letter 10 
Mr. Hughes into his hands. 1836 Marryvat Urdsh. Basy 
saxvii, A power of attorney will be all that is requisite. 1844 
Wittiass Nead Prof. i. ith (1845) 232 If the power should 
require a deed only, a will will not do. 


IT. As a person, body, or thing. 
6. One who or that which is possessed of or 
exercises power, influence, or government; an 


influential or governing person, body, or thing ; 


in early use, one in authority, a ruler, governor. 
Cf. Ib. Aotes?d, Ponesta. 

1382 Wye Xow. xiii. r Every soule, or lynynge man, be 
suget to hizer poweris, 1509 Tlawes ast, Plea anvil. 
(Perey Soc.) 127 O power so hye in dignitie! O prynce 
victorious and fiunous emperour ! 1525 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. u. I. 308 The powares of Ttalye, withe the helpe off his 
Nalynes, shold be able to kepe the Emperor owt off Italye. 
1526 ‘Finnae Row. xiii. 1 The powers that be are ordeyned 
off God. 1678 Butter /fd. i. ti. 723 No power of Heav'n 
or Hell Can pacify Phanatick Zeal. 1738 Westry /’sadurs 
m1. ¥, Thou hast quell'd the adverse Power. 1833 Worpsw. 
Youn, At Sea off Isle of Man, Put element and orb on acts 
did wait Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct With 
will, 1874 Mauagev Soc, Life Greece xii, 282 Uhis remark- 
able banker, who was evidently something of a power in 
Greece. 1888 Miss Bravoon Salad Three 1. iii, Bell was 
a power in the house in Upper Parchment Street. 

b. in late use, A state or nation regarded from 
the point of view of its international authority or 
influence. 

1726 (é’te) Acta Regia: or, An Account of the Treaties, 
Letters and Instraments Between the Monarchs of England 
and Foreign Powers..translated from the French of M. 
Rapin. 1790 G. Cnacmers (ifde) A Collection of Treaties 
between Great Britain and other Powers. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
te. Ranke's Hist, Servia 448 1¢ had been approved of by the 
Commissioners, whom she, a» the Power in possessiun of the 
Sovereignty, had appointed. 1863 Kinciane Crévva I. ii. 
21 All States except the five great Powers are exempt from 
the duty of watching over the general safety, 1872 Fren- 
MAN Gen. Sketch xi. § 17. 229 Spain .. soon became the 
greatest power in Europe. xrg01 WV. Amer. Rev. Feb. 182 
‘That the United States ee the capacity to bea Sea Power. 
/bid. 183 There was no talk then of being a World Power. 


7. Acelestial or spiritual being having control or 
influence; a deity, a divinity. Chiefly in plural, 
originating in its application to the pagan divini- 
lies; often in asseveration or exclamation, as Ly 
(all) the powers! Merctful powers ! 


In quot. 1526, perh. in more general sense. 

[1526 Tixnpace Rom. viii. 38 Nether deeth, nether lyfe, 
nether angell, nor rule, nether power Risa] Genel powers;Gr. 
durauecs, L. virtutes, Wyct, vertues), nether thynges present, 
nether thingestocome..shalbeable todeparte vs from Goddes 
Jove.] 1596 Suans. AZercé. V. 1V. i. 292, L would she were in 
heanen, so she could Intreat some power to change tbis cur- 
rish lew. 1610 — Zep, 11. ili. 73 For which foule deed, The 
Powres, delaying (not forgetting) haue Incens‘d the Seas 
..Against your peace. 1697 Davoen Virg. Past. v. 123 
Such Honours as we pay to Pow'rs Divine, To Bacchus 
and to Ceres, shall be thine. — Georg. iv. 783 And then 
adore the Woodland Pow'rs with Pray'r, 1725 Pore 0 rss. 
1t, 192 There land, and pay due victims to tbe pow'rs. 
3742 Gray Adversity, Daughter of Jove, relentless Power. 


in the 


POWER. 


1786 Berns To a Louse viii, O wad some Pow'r the gifte 
gle us Tv see oursels as others see us? 1 Manis Gil 
Blas u. vii. P19 No, no! by all the powers! 1835 Hoov 
Dead Robbery tii, 1 reckon, by the pow'rs! J've lost ten 
pound by your not being stiffer? 1862 ‘uackeray Rowud 
Papers, Notch in A.ve, Mercifal powers? LT remember. 1891 
T. Harpy Tess (1892) 153 The decline of belief in a beneti- 
cent Power. 

8. In medixval angelology, ‘The sixth order of 
angels in the celestial hierarchy ; = PorestatE 2: 
see ORDER sé. 5. 

(CE 1388 Weir Col. i. 16 Ether trones, ether domina- 

ciouns, ether princehodes, ethir poweris [1382 potestates, L. 
potestates, Gre eLovgias).| 1667 Mitton /’%, LZ. v. 601 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers. 
augur Ken L/ymuothco Poet, Wks. 1721 111. 200 Pow'rs 
for Centurions in God's Hosts renown'd. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise xxvii. 113 [Dominations, first; Virtues, second 5] 
and powers the third. 1846 Kester Lyra /unoe. (1873) 101 
‘The Powers aad Uhrones above. 
9. A body of armed men; a fighting force. a host, 
an army; = Force sé.) 45 in pl. = forces, i.e. 
distinct hosts (quot. 1568), or different kinds of 
troops composing an army. ewer of the county: 
= PossE comiratus, Originally less concrete, 
without @ or J/, Now rare or arch. 

1297 [sve A. 8]. 1300 Crrsor 12, 3966 He com again wit 
his poer [v.27 pouer, powere]. 1390 Gower Conf HL. 14 
He wente..To make a werre in Orient, And gret puuer with 
him he ladde. ¢1g00 Arteé 32 Come Lulius Cesar. into bis 
lande, with a power of Romayns, and wolde haue hade pis 
lande bron3 strengh.  ¢ 1440 Sir GowtAcr 513 My lord hath 
sembled a new powere, 1523 Lo. Berners /'ro/ss. 1. 4t4 
As moche power of men of warre as they coude make. 1526 
Pilger, Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 12 b, Delyuered from the deuyll 
and all his hoost or power. 153 Bresve Q. Curtius R viij, 
Satibarzanes. .was with a power of horsemen entered agayne 
emonges the Arians, 1568 Grarrton Chron. LI. 652 They 
with both their puwers were commyng towarde London. 
s6or Suans, Fed. C.1v. i. 42 Brutus and Cassius Are leuy- 
ing Powers; We must straight make head, 1641 Fersies 
de fa Ley 262 One of them entreth into the Church with 
great power of Lay men, and holdeth the other ont with 
force and arines. 1653 Dorotuy Osnorne Led. xxiii, (1888) 
116 He comes with the power of the county to demand her 
. being Sheriff. 1726 Leoxt A lberti's Archit. 1, 6/2 Vhe 
Albanians, who fought against Pompey with such a Power 
of Horse. 1805 Scott Last .Winstr.iv. xxiv, Two hundred 
of my masler's powers. 1819 Worpsw. HW agponer 1. 13 
His tones and those of all his Power Slain here in a 
disastrous hour ! 

10. a. A large number, a multitude, a ‘host’ of 
persons (not a military force); b. A large number, 
quantity, or amount of things; an abundance, 
agreat deal,‘alot’. Now dial. or vulgar colloy. 

a. 21661 Futer IWorthies (1662) 1, 194 lmploying a power 
of poor people, in Polling.., Gutting, Sphiting, Powder- 
ing and Drying them [Pilchards}. Peaks Farqunuar Sear 
Strat. 4 i, What other Company have you ia Town? A 
power of fine ladies. 1801 tr, Gadriclii’s Myst, (ust. WV. 
318 They had left a power of servants at their master’s. 
1803 Jase Porter /headdens xi, They say there isa power 
of them wandering about the world. 

b. 3671 H. M. te. Lrasen. Collog. 323 What sumptuous 
silken vestments were there... What a power of golden 
candlesticks. 1680 Crowne Wisery Civ. War 1. i, They 
have a power o’ money. 1736 Avvison Drummer 1.1, This 
Spirit will bring a power of Custom to the George. 1770 
Gray Corr. w. V. Nicholls (1843) 113 1¢ will do you a power 
of good one way or other. 21797 Mary Wo ttsronxecr. 
Posth. Wés. (1798) 11. vii. 17, 1 shall expect (as the country 
people say in England) that you will make a power of money 
to indemnify me for your absence. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. 
Shop Viti, lt has done a_power of work, 1871 Murs. H. 
Woon Dene Hollow iv, Vve a power of things tu do at 
home. 1899 O. Seaman /n Cap & Bells (tg00) 40 He was 
an all-round man, a scholar; knew a power of botany. 


III. In technical uses. 

11. + Geom. The square described on a given line 
(obs.) (?an error); AZazh, (in modern use), the pro- 
duct obtained by multiplying a number or quantity 
into itself a specified number of times, the number 


of times being indicated by an ordinal numeral. 

The first power of a nuatber or quantity is the aumber 
itself; the second power is the square, or product of the 
number multiplied into itself; the third power is the cube, 
or product of the square multiplied by the original number. 

1s70 Buuixcsiey Anciid u. Introd, 60 The power of a 
line, is the square of the same line. ae Jeane Arith. 
11696) 297 Multiply alternately. .the Numbers given by the 
Powers of these alternate Indices for the reduced Surdes. 
1743 Emerson A/uxions 25 Ifany ‘erm be divided by the 
first Power of the variable Quantity; then the Fluxion of 
that Term must be found by itself thus, 1827 Hutron 
Course Math. 1, 80, 2 is the root, or ast power of 2, 4 is the 
2d power, or square of 2. 

Jig. 1884 tr, Lotze's Logic 191 Keven in cases where calcu- 
lation in the strict sense is impossible we are inclined to 
use the term ‘ power’ when the meaning and importance of 
a conception ts raised in some peculiar manner. 

+b. Ln power (tr. év duvaper, Euclid): a phrase 
used in relation to the squares of magnitudes that 
are compared, as distinguished from the magnitudes 
themselves; thus magnitudes are commenstrable 
(or éncommensurable) in power when their squares 
are commensurable (or incommensurable), So 
equal in power, of equal power: sec quots. Obs. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. tv. Del. vi. T jb, Alyne is sayde tobe 
equall in power with two or moe lynes, when his square is 
equall to all their squares. 1655 Staniev Hist. Philos. 
1. (1701) 9/1 Pythagoras, Sacrificed a Hecatomb, having 
found out, that the bypothenuse of a right Angled Triangle, 
is of equal power to the two sides including the right angle. 
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1660 Barrow fucffd x. Def. iit, Kight lines are commen- 
curable in power, when the same space does measure their 
squares. 3669 Stursy Mariner's Mag. \ ii. 40 Haw to 
finde two Lines, which together shall be equal in Power to 
any Line given. ‘ , 

@. Jower of a point with regard to a circle: the 
square of the distance from that point to the point 
of contact of the tangent drawn from it; or 
(equivalently) the rectangle under the segments of 
any chord drawn from the point. 

3885 Luvoesporr Cremona's Pra. Geom, 5% VM through a 
point O any chord he drawn to cut a circle in P and Q, the 
rectangle O/?. OO is called the power of the point with 
regard to the circle. 

12. ech, An instrument by means of which 
energy may be applied to mechanical purposes. 
Mechanical | + mathematical, t mechanic) powers: 
the simple machines by means of which mechani- 
cal energy may be advantageously applied; now 
yeckoned as six, viz. the lever, wheel and axle, 
pulley, wedge, inclined plane, and screw: cf. 
MACHINE 58, &. 

w671 PAL Trans, Vi. 2286 ‘The Vive Mathematical 
Powers (as they are called) or noted Engines for the facili- 
tation of Motion. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Fecha. 1s. vey The 
Six Mechanical Faculties; the Lallance, the Leaver, the 
Wheel, ihe Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; which are 
usually sdled the Six Mechanick Powers. 1710 /éid. 11, 
Lowers Mechanck, of these thereare five usually accounted, 
the Lever, the Valance, the Wedge or Inclined Plane, the 
Serew and the Pulley, 1827 N. Arnxort f'/ysics 1. 154 
No mechanical power or machine generates force. 1828 
J. M. Spearman Brit, Grammer (ed, 2) 290 “There are seven 
mechanical powers, viz—The Lever, the Wheel and Asle, 
the Pulley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, the Screw, and 
the Funicular Machine. 1839 G. Biro Wat, Philos. 71 
Inclined plane. ‘The action of this mechanical power depends 
upon the simple principle [etc.}. 

13. Any form of energy or force available for 
application to work. spec. a. Mechanical energy 

as that of gravitation, running water, wind, steain, 
electricity’, as distinguished from hand-labour ; 
often viewed as a commodity saleable in defnite 
quantities, In quol. 1728 = Forcr sé.2 11a, b. 
Force applied to prodnce motion or pressure ; the 
acting force ina lever or other ‘mechanical power’, 
as opposed to the weight, ¢@ The mechanical 


advantage gained by the use of a machine. 

3727-41 Cuampens Cycé, s. v., Power in mechanics denotes 
a force, which being applied to a machine, tends to produce 
motiun...1f the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an 
animate power; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elasticity, 
an inanimate power. 1728 Pempurton .Vewton's Philos. 
55 Caused... from the influence of the power of gravity 
united with the general laws of motion. 1808 J. Duncan di r¢ 
of Weaving 272 Vlans ..for the purpose of working the 
weaving loom by the application of power, 1808 Ref. 
High Conun. on Cartwright's Petit. 7 Yhe general adop- 
tion of the loom by mechanical power will operate to the 
prejudice of the present weavers. 1815 J. Saivn /anorama 
Saw tT. 294 Three things are always to be considered. .: 
a wecight to he raised ; the power by which it is to be raised; 
and the éasfrwment or cigine. by which that. power acts 
upon the weight. 18zg J. Nicuotson Oferat. Alechani¢ 65 
The word fower, ay used in practical mechanics, signifies 
the exertion of strength, gravitation, impulse, or pressure, 
so as to produce motion. 1830 .Wechanic’s Mag. XIV. 448, 
1 wish to let out power, hut do not know a good and certain 
way of measuring it. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 89 There 
is great water-power, both as regards the river and the fine 
broad creek which. .falls into the small lake below. 1889 
Bhan Daily fost 7 Jan, 2/3 Advt.,[To let] good Shop- 
ping, with and without power, ; 

14, Capacity for exerting mechanical force, as 
measured by the rate at which it is exerted, or the 
work done by it (cf. [lorsE-powER) ; also applied 
to a measurable capacity for producing some other 
physical effect. 

1806- [see Horse-power]. 1818 J. Suita Panorama Se. § 
Art).294 In calculating the power ofa machine, it is usually 
considered in a state of equilibrium} that is, in the state 
when the power which has to overcome the resistance, just 
halanees it. 3825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic67 The 
product of these two numbers 3970 will express the power of 
the water to produce mechanical effects. 1849 Novo Livctri- 
city (ed. 3) 42t With such a battery power the sparks from the 

rimary coil are brilliant in theextreme. 1881 Afefad World 

‘0, 19. 297 Power is the product of force and velocity + that is 
tosay, a force multiplied by the velocity with which itis acting 
is the power in operation. 188a Mixcuin Unipl Atnemat, 
263 The term ‘power’..signifies time-rate of doing work, 
and it is already in practical use in the expression ‘horse 
power ', which stands for 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

15. Optics. The capacity of a lens (or combina- 
tion of lenses) for magnifying the i size of 


an object ; also ed/##t., the lens ilscl : 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The Power of a Glass is 
used by some for the distance of the convexity from its solar 
focus. 1831 Brewster Optics v.49 The magnifying power, 
or tbe number of times that the apparent ma nitude of the 
object is increased. 1854 Percira's Polarized Lt. (ed. 2) 53 
The light is polarized by this plate, and being thea refracte 
hy two plano-convex glasses (termed the power), is after- 
wards received on a semi-transparent calico screen. ¢ 1865 
J. Wytoe in Cire. Sc. 1. 67/1 Another pair of lenses is 
generally placed between the ‘ power’ (that is, the last lens 
in front of the arrangement) and the condensers. 1878 
Huxcey & Martin Elem. Biol. (0877) 21 Having foun 
an Amozba, examine with a higher power. 


IV. — 16. In N.T., 1 Cor. xi. 10, a verbal ren- 
dering of Gr. éfovoia, L. fotestas : see quots. 


POWER. 


1g26 Tixpace 1 Cer, xi. 10 For this cause ought the woman 
to have power in her heed, for the angels sake [Coverv. 
a power vpon hir heade, Great, Geneva, 1611, power on her 
h., Rhefats povver vpon her head; Wyeiir 1382 a veyle 
(1388 an hilyng] oa hir heed; A. V. 1881 a sign of authority 
on (uargin authority over] her head; Gr. éovetav Exe ext 
tis xehadgs; Vule. potestatem habere supra caput]. ¢ 1550 
Uertuous Schotehous Bivb, As Paule sayth, we go attyred 
and haue a power vpon our heades. And therefore must 
1 nowe (for my louynge husband is dead) lette hange my 
power or vayle downewardes from iny heade, bauynge no 
power or husbande that hath rule of me. 1625 1. Goowin 
Moses & Aarou (1641) 236 For this cause (namely in signe 
of subjection) ought the woman to have power on her head, 
1 ee 11.10, where by power, the Apostle understandeth a 
veile. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

17. Phrases. ta. After, at one’s power, at all 
one’s power: according to one’s ability; to the 
utmost of one’s ability, with all one’s might. Ods. 

1330 R. Brexxe CAron. Wace (Rolls) 10861 Per horses at 
ber power runnen, 1472 Kental Bk. Cupar-cngus (1879) 
I. 165 The sade John sal kepe his land fra guld efter hie 
powar, 1535 Covervate 7odit iv. 8 Be mercifull after y* 
puwer. ¥fthou hast moch, geue plenteously. 1627 Rutner- 
rorp Lett. (1862) 1. 33 Your's at all power in the Lord 
Jesus, S.R. @ 1649 Drenm. or Hawtn. Fan. Ef. Wks. 
(1711) 138, 1 shall fortify and defend the true holy catholick 
aad christian religion..at all nry power, 

tb. Ay (oue’s) power: according to one’s 
ability. Ods. 

e129 [see A, a). 1340 -Lyend. 170 Pe aulosti bet byep slacke 
to godes seruice, Pet ne ets ne wel chald be poer, ne wel 
hot. 1362 Lancn. 7. 72 A. v. 76, | haue aauy3zed bim 
ofte,,.And peired him bi iny pouser. — 

ce. fn power: (a) in a position of anthority ; 
+ (8) able, competent (fo do something). Se. + (¢) 
in potentiality, 7# fosse, as opposed to 1 exererse 
or action. +(d) Math.: seerrb. (e) J one's 
ower, within one’s ability, under one’s control: 
sie I, 4. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 7893 To drawe to him fe heyemen, 
patin poer were bo. 1475 Rauf Coilzear 886 ‘The tane is 
in power to mak that presoun. 1656 Siantev Hist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 184/2 That Intellect which is always in act,..is 
letter than that Totellect which is in power. 1739 Hume 
Jinm. Nat. 4874) 1.1, vii. 328 They are not really and in 
fact present to the miad, but only in power. .J/ed. [See 4€.] 

+d. Of power: able, capable, competent. Obs. 
€1386 Cuaucer J/elid. P 780 We be nat of power to maken 
hise amendes. 1486 //en. 1°// at Vork in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 53 Othre thinhabitauntes, which may not ..be of 
power tu have rede gownes. 1544 Puarr Negi, Lyfe 
(1g53)_ Yvij, Hf ye be of power, ye maye drinke a good 
draught of ypocras..after meate. 1634 Muittox Comins 155 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
e. + 70 one’s power (obs.), fo the best, uttermost, 
or exlent of one's power: as lar as one is able. 

[a1goo in Kolls of Marit, 1. 241, A leur poer ¢ a leur 
esseint.) 1490 Caxton Exneydos xiii, 48 She..cheryssheth 
and enterteyneth hym to her power, 1523 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. 1.138 The nan they wolde haue defended to the 
best of their powers, 1568 Grartox Chron. 11. 686 King 
Reyner did also help his daughter to hys small power. 
1631 Wrever Ane. fun. Mon. 137 Three things..1 re- 
member to haue kept to my power. 1915 De For Fawr. 
Instruct. . Vs (1841) 1.97 To the best of my power you shall 
do it no more. 

+£ Upon one’s power: as well as one can. 

Obs, rare. 

1380 Wveiwr Sef. Wks, H11. 479 Doyng soure bisynes 
npott 30ure conaynge ande powere. 

+e. Within power, witbin range. Obs, 
1548 Patten Exped. Scott, N iv b, Within pour of batric. 
th. Zo do (make) one's power; to do one’s best. 
e1gta Doceisve De Reg. Prine. 1855 And, for to write it 
wel, do thi poweer [vive clere], 1456 Str G, Have Lew 
elrms (S.T.S.) 13 He did his power to putit doun. 1523 

Lp. Beaxers Froiss, ¥. clxxxit. 216 Shame have he that 
dothe nat his power to distroy all, 1560 Daustr. Steitdane’s 
Comut, 42 Christierne made all his power agaynste them, 

i. Power of life and death, of pit and gallows, 
of the keys, of the sword: sce Lire 38 1¢, Pir 
shiz, Key sé.) 4, Sworn. 

1560 Daus tr. Stetdane's Comm, 229b, The power of the 
keyes. 1 Sxene Reg. May. ME All Barons quha hes 
power of Pitt, and Gallous of thift. 1863 H. Cox /usért. 
i. vill, 719 vote, The power of life and death, which by 
martial law belonged to the Lord High Admiral. 

18. attrié. and Cows. a. simple attrib., as 
power-distribution, -generation ,-monger, -POssessor, 
-production, -stroke, -supply, -transmission, -word. 
b. Operated, driven, or done by mechanical power, 
as power-bellows, -blast, -erane, -engine, forge, 
-hammer, -lathe, -ntachine, -milker, -mttl, -plant, 
-press, «pulley, -vehiele. ¢, Used in generating, 
distributing, or applying mechanical power, as 
power-dant, ~house, -station, works. d. Objective, 
as power-giving, -holding, -propelling, -seeking, 
-usurping adjs. @. Instrumental, as power-driven, 
-clated adjs., power-feeding, -riveling, -Weauins sbs. 
and adjs.; power-arm vb. f. Spec. Comb. : power 
enpstan, a capstan in which the power is increased 
by means of gearing; power-ender, -ending a.: 
see quot.; power-gas, coal-gas used for supplying 
power, not Zlumination ; power-load Electr., the 
amount of current delivered for use in driving ma- 
chinery, asdistinguished from that used for lighting. 


POWER. 


1856 T. Airy Poet, Wks. 139 Let the National Will 1 
*Power-arm the State. 1881 C. A. Enwarns Organs 65 
‘The pneumatic action. .hy which the bulk of the pressure 
is taken from the key, by means of small ‘power-bellows. 
1806 Yorsyru Beauties Scot. 11. 97 A *power-blast ta 
excite the furnace fires. 1844 Srerukns BA. fare l1,e11 A 
*power-erane. 1903 Datly Chron.g Mar.5/6 A great *power- 
dam belonging to the Hudson River Power Company. 1835 
Ure Patios. Manuf. 334 Vhe *power-driven machines of 
a factory. @1743 Savacr Puet's Dependance 56 Sec .. 
Meekness depress‘d,and “power-elated pride. 1893 Cavtry 
Coll, Math, Pagers X11). 267 ‘Vhe power-ending terms or 
*power-enders, éc?, 65, which end in a power, 1826 Scorr 
Frui, 23 Nov., The people..in great discontent on account 
of the *power engines. 1873 J. Ricuarvs Iood.working 
Factories 143 This distinction. between a *power-feeding 
and a hand-feeding machine. 183: J. Hortanp Alaun/. 
Aletai &, 89 The blocks. .are prepared at the *power forges. 
gor .Vature so Jan. 2357/2 On *power-gas and large gas- 
engines for central stations. 1875 Knicut Diet, Mech, 
*Power-hammer, a hammer in which the weight is raised 
hy power of machinery, 1879 Hugineer XLVIIE 412 It 
professes to be a power hammer applicable, not to one class 
of work, but to all purposes. 1890 Cent. Dict., “Power. 
house,..a building especially provided to contain the prince 
motor or motors froin which power is conveyed to the driven 
machinery. 1895 [Vesta Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 It is intended (o 
supply a large proportion of power from a great power-house 
where electricity is generated. 1875 Knicut Did Meck. 
sv. Lathe. The *power-lathe is driven by horse-power, 
water, or steam. 1905 Mest. Gas. 9 Mar. 9/2 [tis only by 
the increase of the ‘*power-load' which we supply that we 
can hope to reduce the price of electricity for lighting pur- 
poses. 1835 Ure /’Ailos. Mauuf. 333 Lace made by *power- 
machines. 1886 4// Ivar Nound 14 Aug. 37 Now we've 
got the American Durand’s “power-milker. 1895 Oracle 
Eneyel. 1, 583/2 A great number of larze *power-mills have 
sprung up. 1654 WhirrLock Zoofomia 306 Uhese are sawey 
‘Truths to obtrude on the *Power-mongers..of the World. 
1870 W. Granam Lect. Ephesians 98 This word represents 
the rulers of this world as mere “power-possessors. 1846 
Worcester, *Power-press, a printing-press worked by 
steam, by water, or by other power. 1903 Daily Chron. 
9 Dec. 6/5 That a revolution in *power-production might 
result. 1845 J. E. Carpenter Poems §& Lyrics 65 Its *power- 
propelling properties were vain. 1901 Daily #axfress 
18 Mar, 2/6 The development of *power-stations all over 
the country. 1906 I esti. Gas, 19 Apr. 2/2 ‘The “power- 
sug pls for the printing presses of the newspapers being cut 
off. 1891 T¥mies 28 Sept. 13/6 A *power transmission... from 
the Palmengarten..to the exhibition, a distance of about 
four kilométres. 1790 R. Merry d.aure/ of Liberty (ed. 2) 
3 While none hnt “*pow’r-usurping slaves are free. 1831 

» R. Porter Silk Afanuf. 266 Vabrics which *power- 
weaving has heen found adequate to produce, 1862 Govut- 
Burn Pers. Relig. 1.1. vi. 88 As if He had said, ‘ My words 
are *power-words indeed. They take effect’, 1900 Jest, 
Gaz. 27 Apr. 5/2 Lhe..*power works adjacent to the river. 

Power, sb.2 dial, Also 8 poor. [Etymology 
obscure (in reference to quot. 1836 it may be 
noted that Jower is not the pronunciation of poor 
in Cornwall).) The local name in Cornwall of a 
small species of cod, Gadus minutus, also called 


power- or poor-cod. 

1713 rls in Ray's Synopsis 163 Asellus mollis minimus. 
Cornub, Poor vel Power dictus. 1769 Pexnant Zood. III. 
150 Poor or Power, 1836 Varrec. brit. fishes U. 161 The 
Power, or Poor Cod, the smallest of its genus, so called, it 
is said, on account of its diminutive size, seldom exceeding 
six or seven inches in length. 1880 £. Corntwe, Gloss. 
Poruer, the fish, Gadus srinitus. 

+ Power, v. 06s. rare, [f. Power 56.1] trans. 
To make powerful, empower, strengthen. 

rsgo Hvroe tr. Vives’ fustr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Kis With 
silence both wisedome & chastitie be sweetly powred. 1729 
Younc Merchant v. xx, Trade gilt their titles, power'd their 
state. b 

Power, obs. form of Poor, Pour. 

Pow erable, 2—Now vare.~ [f Power sé,! + 
“ARLE: cf. comfortable, reasonable, peaceable.} 


+1. = Powrrrun, Oés. 

1588 ALLEN Adzron.7 Gods mighty arme that deposeth 
the prowde and powrable persons from their seates. 1593 
G. Harvey Mew Let, Wks. (Grosart) I. 271 Howsoeuer 
valiant, rich, or powerable. 1605 Camoen Aem., Epigr. 14 
The only powerable man of England in his time. 1608 
Hirron iWés. 1. 724 Diuers things..very effectuall and 
powerable to corrupt. 1632 Hottaxp Cyrupedia 131 In 
case our Associats..would be willing to stay with ts, more 
powerable we shall be to effect any t ing. 

+ 2. Ixtreme, excessive. Ods. rare. 

188 Auten Admon. 28 An unbridled powrable sinner. 
1998 Grenewey Facitus' Ann, 11, x. (1622) 78 The memory 
of Quirinins was nothing pleasing, by reason. .of the danger 
he bronght Lepida into, and miserable niggishnes, and 
powerable old age {sordidamaue et prapotentem senectan), 

3. That can be effected by power; possible. 
rave, 

1860 J. Younc Prov, Reason 172 The Infinite God..can 
effect all the powerable. 

Hence + Pow'erableness, powerfulness, power 
asa quality; + Pow'erably adv., powerfully. 

181 Savite Tacitus" Hist. n. xcii. (1591) 107 Powerable- 
negse [L. gofentia] is neuer sure where it is too excessiue. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. Ii, 180 Powerably 
armed with that supreme and vncontrowlable authoritie. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 49 Christ ..was both 
dead and buried .. and yet not corrupted as powerably pre- 
serued per concomitantiam diuinitatis, 1656 Hevus Suv, 
France 123 Hed he, .in some measure broken the power- 
ableness of the Princes, 

Power-cod : see PowEr sé.2 

Powered (pan‘aid, pane), 2. [f. Power 54.1 

+-ED2) Having power (of 2 specified kind or 
degree); chiefly in parasynthetic combinations. 


( Powerless to relieve, I must behold it. 


aes 


18799 HI. F. Cranes in Daffy Vertes 1g Apr. 3/3. Tomust 
deny. .that a small powered steamer is a5 seaworthy as one 
of good power. 1892 MWanch. Eran. 30 Nov. 8/4 Not so 
heavily powered as some more modern vessels. 1903 
Motoring Aun. 218 ‘Vhey are more lighly powered ta pro- 
portion 1o their weight than other cars. 


Powerful (pawar, pauesfitl), @ (ad) [f 
Power 56.14 -Fur.] Full of or having power. 


1. laving great power; mighty, potent. 

a 1400-50 A fexander 3242 My pure powarfull (7. 7. power- 
full) gods I prestly pauoure, Pine empire & pine erytage 
entercly be to jeld. 1593 Stans. Avch. /7,10. ii. 55 The Lords 
of Rosse, Beaumond, and Willoughby With all their powre- 
full friends are fled to him. 1621 Donne Sere. xv. (1640) 
149[ Death] is the powerfullest, the feareftlest enemy, 1727 
AJ Hamicton New dec. #2. did 1. xxv. 305 He is reckoned 
the powerfullest King on the Sea-coast of Malabar. 1845 
S. Austin Hanke's Hist. Hef MI. 387 This powerful city 
had protested against the Recess of Spires, 

2, Capable of exetting great force (physical or 
immaterial, ; strong, potent. (Of persons ot things. ; 

1586 ‘V. Bo La Primaud. Br, cteud. t. (iga4! So Vhe.. 
perfect understanding of the chiefest part aud most power- 
full beginning of himsclfe, nanielic of lis spirit. 1593 Suvns. 
3 Alen. VJ, ¥. iis Whose tup-lnanch.. kept lew sliral. 
from Winters pow tfall Winde. 1638 in //avilten Hap. 
‘Camden! Logi Chis is not nou to he doune without a porr- 
fall force, which can not be tased hire. 1654-66 Ever Oxnceny 
Parthex, (1676) 697 Extorting a confession from me by vie 
powerfullest Rack. aigir Kes Jie. Lees Wks. 1835) 275 
Let thy all-powerful lave abouud in my heart. oz Mew. 
Frné VU. 390 By the frequent and liberal ase of other 
powerful stimalants, 1808 Scorr Was. iv, Mii. He knew 
to prize Lord Marmions powerful mind, and wise. 1847 
James Couzveé ti, By one of the rocks were sented thee 
powerfulinen, 1876 ‘Tait Mec. clae. Pays. Se vith woul 2) 183, 
performer with a powerful instrument (snch: as a cornepest. 

3. Exerting great force er producing great effect 
(in quot. 1854, indicating the exertion of great 
foree), b. Having power to influence greatly ; 
impressive, convincing, telling. 


1596 Spenser #. Q.1v, x. 36 Had not the Ladie with her 


powrefull speach Him from his wicked will uncath refray ned. 
1624 Doxnn Sera, xvii. (1640) 165 Of all proofes, Demonstra- 
tion is the powerfullest. 1722 Di: Fon Ae/ig. Courts’. 1. i. 
(1840) 30 ‘Fhere is a powerful force in a father's command. 
t799 C.D. Brown Kegar Huntly (1803) 1, viii. 219 Features 
which bore at all times a powerfol resemblance to those of 
Mrs. Lorimer. 1854 Murcuisox S/lzer fa iv. (1867) 63 The 
line of a powerful fault. 1860 ‘T'yxnait Glac. 1. XxXVii. 385 
The sudden change of inclination producing powerful longi- 
tudinal compression. 1873 Mortry Aomsseaw 1. 124 Vhe 
author of the most powertal book by which parental duty 
has heen commended. 1899 Adéurtt’s Syst. Aled. NITE. 902 
A powerful fetid odour. 

+4. Having the power fo do something ; able, 


capable. Oés, rare. 

1620 T. Grancer sr. Logike 108 By which the Substance 
is able, or powerfull to doe something, 

+5. Afath. lavolving the square or a higher 


power. Ods. vare. 

1674 Jeane Arteh. (1696) 614 A powerful Equation, where- 
in is some Figural ainber or other. 

6. Great, in quantity or number; ef, Micuty a, 3. 
dial, and wilgar. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Unele Tom's C. xxxiii, Dat ar Tom's 
gwine to make a powerful deal o' trouble. a 1859 Carirox 
New Purchase 11. 8 (Bartlett} This piano was sort o' fiddle 
like—only higger—and witha powerful heap of wire string, 
1865 Dickens Wd, #1. v, | He} took a powerful sight of 
notice. 

7. Comb., as powerful-engined, -handed. 

1822 Gant Provost xxxvi, Pulled out of the crowd bya 
powerful-handed woman. 1903 Datly Chron. 5 Jan. 5/2 
‘The most powerful-engined liner in the world. 

B.as adv. Ina great degree; very, exceedingly. 
dial. and vulgar. Cf. Micuty adv. 

1835 W. Iavinc Jour Prairies xiii, He was powerful 
tired, 1848 W. 1. Burton I aggeries 23 He felt it tickle 
powerful from tbe top of his head to thee end of his starn-fin. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xviii, Rayner seems 
powerful anxious to get you on the paper. 

Powerfully, aév. [f. prec. + -ny¥2%] In 
a powerful manner; with power, anthority, or 
might; strongly, forcibly, mightily; with moving 
foree, earnestly, impressively ; greatly, exccedingly. 

1602 Dante Def RAymne Wisj, It hath stood against al 
the storms of factions..which so powerfully beat vpon it. 
1699 Bentirv Phas. 149 He is so powerfully back’d. 1766 
Gotosm. Vie. Ws v, This well-timed present pleaded more 
powerfully in his favour. 1873 Brack /’r. ZAule i, The 
short, thick-set, powerfully-built man. 1880 C. R. Marknam 
Peruv, Bark 305 From May to November the sun shines 
powerfully. 


Pow'erfuluess. [f. as pree.+-xess.] The 
quality of being powerful; mightiness; strength, 
potency; impressiveness, convincing quality. 

¢1586 C'ress Pemsroxe Js, -xxx1x, iil, Who can maintaine 
With Thee in powrfulines a rivall’s quarrell?_ 605 Drayton 
Leg. Dk. Normandy xxxiv, Asthough her words such power- 
fulnesse did beare. 1735-6 Carte Ormonde L. 113 That by 
the powerfulness of some ministers of State..the Parliament 
had not its natural freedom. 1844 Vew Monthly Alag. 
XII. 249 A certain degree of want of powerfulness [of voice] 
in various parts of ber scale. 

Powerless (pau‘ar-, pauealés), a. [f. Powrr 
56.1 4-LESS.] Withont power or ability; devoid 
of pawer; helpless. 

1gsz Hutort, Powerles or lackynge power, fwifos, impo- 
tens. 1596 SpeNsER J. Q, tv. vi. 21 His powrelesse arme, 


benumbd with secret feare. 1726 Pore Odyss, xvi. 87 
1860 Pusev Ain. 


POWSOWDY. 


Praph, 407 Maman sense of right is powerless, when there 
is nut the love of God's law. 

llence Pow-erlessly wdi'.; Pow erlessuess. 

1823 /aminer 8o/1 Vhe doiing Scrivener iy not power. 
lessly conceived. 1833 Cuatmnrs Coast, Vast 1. vii. 11. 20 
{Vhat] the large intcrmediate spaces,.are in fact, peopled 
with litele worlds... Now, in the powerlessness of onr existing 
telescopes, we do not know but iomay be so. 3875 H.C. 
Woon Wheraf. (1879) 535 “Vhe powerlessuess of the remedy 
to effect such change. 1892 Wersrcott Gospel of Lye 17 
Man feels his powerlessness in the face of physical forces. 

Pow-erlet. [Sce -Let.] A petty ‘power’. 

1889 Saf, Rev. 14 Sept. 288/21 Any actual quarrel between 
these Powers or powerlets could only end tothe disadvantage 
of the Saltan. 

+ Pow-erlike, a, Oés. rare. 
*LIKE.] = PoWERFUL. 

1657 Ear Mono. tr. farata’s Mol. Disc. 120 Rome had 
not..any great contestation with any powerlike Prince in 
her first and weakest beginning. 

Pow'er-loom. A weaving loom worked by 
mechanical power (water, stcam, ctc.), as dis- 
tinguished from a hand-loom. 

1808 J. Disease slet of Wearing 272 Vhe chief working 
parts of the different p wer looms. 1827 Lute, Rem XLVI. 
1o The powerloon..és one of the most. cuseful machines 
tht has ever been constructed, 1832 Bvniavcs Aeon, ani 
aanii. (ed. 3) 3a9 \ hand-weaver must possess bodily strenguk. 
whith is not essential for a person aitending a power-loon, 
1879 Cassel’s Pechn. didi. IV. 1 Between 178s anc 
teat Cartwright matured his powe mn 

b. Comb..as power-loom cloth, wearer, weat ins. 

1833 Jin. Martineat Ueach. Sieike ig All present were 
spinners and) puwer-loam weavers. 1835 Ure Phileo. 
Manus. 331 Capital..expended in..the mere spianing_ of 
power-loomt yarn, or the weaving of what is pinchased. 1844 
G. Doon Perce Menus. ic v2 Power-loom weasing 1 
combined with spinning. 1892 Da‘A Vers 13 Feb. 7/3 There 
ix no change in the market fur brown power-loom cloth, 

Powert, -te, -tie, obs. forms of Poverty. 

lPowese (pou'?s,-72). Brit, Guiana. Also 9 po- 
wis e, powee, powie, paui. [a, Du. (of Surinam) 
fouwies, corrupt. of Sp. fatexé or mod.L. Aatarés : 
see PAuxr. Mistaking of the final sibilant for a 
plural inflexion (as in fease) has brought a new 
sing. Aowec, fotwte into vulgar use.) = PAvnxt. 

1769 15. Baxcrort Guéane 175 The Peacock Pheasant of 
Guiana..called Powese by the Natives, from their cry, 
which is similar to that name, 1825 Waterton Hand, 5. 
-tmer, (1882) 27 Here are also two species of the Powise, or 
Hocco. 1880 W. H. Brett Leg. § Vyths Guiana 190 The 
Southern Cross is supposed by many clans to represent a 
Pani bird. 1898 IL, Kink 274. Grdana Gloss. 352 (otwis, 
curassow. 1903 Drs Vorux Col. Service L 73 Other birds 
such as powie (curassow).  ZAfdz. 98. 

Poweste, var. Poustig Ofs., power. Powgho, 
pow3, pow3e, powhe, var, PoucH sé, and 
Powhead, var. PoLENEAn, tadpole. Powie, -is, 
-ise: sec PuwEsE. Powin, Se. var. Pawn 54.41 
Obs., peacock. Powk, dial. f. Poke; var. Povk. 
Powke-needle: see Puck-NEEDLE. Powl, obs. 
f. Pot, Pout, Powlder, obs. f, PownEr. 

Powldoody (paul,d7‘di). Alsopoul-,-dowdy. 
[Irom Poutdoody (2 poll Dubhda, O'Nowe’s Hole), 
name of the inner part of a creek near Corcomroe 
Abbey in Co. Clare.] A celebrated variety of Trish 
oyster: see quot. 1890. 

1819 Blackww, Mag. Vo 718 We liad some scolloped Pow. 
tloodies for supper, 1828 /Afd¢. XXUI1. 388 We are willing 
to bet a harrel, and make the first deposit of a dozen powl 
dootlies at Amhrose's. 1890 Standard 26 Dec. 6/4 Wonder. 
fully large supplies of exquisitely flavoured * powldoodies ’., 
usett to be obtained from ‘the. .shores of the Green Isle’. 

Powldron, obs. form of Pot Lproy, 

+ Powle, obs. f. Pour sé.) and z. 
nape of the neck: = Porn sé.) 2¢. 

a Aetx Fas. 1, ¢. 22 § 23 Any parte ofany Hide. .called 
the Wombes, Neckes. Shanke, Flanke, Powle, or Checke. 

Powle, obs. f. Potx, Poot sé.! Powles, etc. : 
see Paut. Powlt-foot, obs. var. PoLt-Foor, 
Powltice, Powltry, obs. ff. PouLtice, Pou.try. 
Powmbe garnette, powmgarnet, pown- 
garnette, obs. ff. Pomecraxate. Powm(e, 
obs. f. Pome, Pownage, erron. f. PANNAGE, 
Pownce, pownece, pownse, obs. ff. Pounce. 
Pownch, obs. f, PauncH. Pownd, Powne, 
obs, ff. Ponp, Pouxp, Powney, -nie, -ny, obs. 
Se. ff. Pony. Pownt, obs. f. Point sé.] and v1 

+ Powpe, sd. Obs. rare. [perh, connected with 
Poor vt) A pop-gun. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 4311/2 Powpe, holstykke (S. hole 
styke), capulus. 

owpe, obs. form of Poor sé.1, v.! and 2. 
+Pow-penny. Sc. Obs. rare. [app. f. pow 
= Pott head +PExny.] Some payment or offer- 

ing made at a funeral or on its anniversary. 

1538 Ace. Ld, dligh Treas. Seot. V1. 423 Item, to the 
powpenny deliverit to David Lindesay, Lyoun herald, sne 
croune of wecht. .xxs, 1539 /drd. VI1. 181 Expensis debursit 
upoun the suffrage of Quene Magdelane...Item, to the Erle 
ofM urray till offer the pow penny, xxs. 

Powr, -e, obs. fi, Poor, Porr, Pour, Power. 
Powrg, obs. f, Purce. Pows, -e, obs. ff. Puse 
so.1 and 2, Powsh¢e, obs, ff. Pusu sh. aad v 

Powsowdy (pausaudi), powsoddy (pau- 
sp-di), Sc. and worth, dial, Forms: 6 possodie, 


[f. Power s/l+ 


Tn quot; 


POWWOwW. 


-edie, 7 pow's-sowdy, 7 powsodie, 8 -sowdie, 9 
-soddie, -soddy, pouseudie, -sowdie, -sewdy, 
8- pow,-)sowdy. [Origin ebscure: see Note.] 

A name given now or formerly in Scotland and 
the northern counties of England to variaus culinary 
preparations, not ebvionsly related to cach ether ; 
amang these (int Scotland) sheep's head brath 
(7o06s.); (in Cumbld. and Westmld.) an ale posset; 
(in north ef Eng.) Yorkshire pudding (? ods.); 
a hoteh-patch or heterogeneous mixture. + Also 
Sc. used as a term of endearment (oés., the earliest 
instance of the word). Also ad(rvh. 

rg00-20 Dunsar Focus Ixxv. 39 Quod he, ‘My claver, 
and my curldudie, My hway seppis, my sweit possodie'. 
a1685 KK. Semvint, Bisthsuim Wedding vii, There will be., 
Powsudie, and drammock, and crowdie. 1787 W. Tavtor 
Scots Poems 24 In haf an hour hese get his mess 0° 
crowdy-mowdy, An’ fresh powsowdy, 1816 Scott tasiz. 
xxxv, He's hovering there making some pousowdie [xoée 
miscellancaus iness] for my lord, for he doesna cat like ither 
folk neither, 1817 Zinfonn Green 1x. 92 Pow's-sowdy, 
kin‘s-hoods, mony-plies, Sheep's trotters, hot and hot. 
182g Brockett .V.C. Gloss., Powsoddy, suct pudding placed 
under a voast. 182g Hone Loeryday Bh. 1.53 Vhey sit 
down to lobscouse, and pousoudie [wissr. ponsandie] : .. in 
pousoudie we recognise the wassail..of ale, boiled with sugar 
and nuuneg. 1857 J. Sutuivan Cumberld. § Westmorti. 
169 ‘The ale-posset continues to appear at the village lavern 
on what is called the Powsowdy night. 1858 Dr Quincry 
al utobiog, Sk. 11.109 The anticipation of excellent ale,..and 
possibly of still more excellent pow-sowdy (a combination of 
ale, spirits, and spices). 1894 .Vorthumbld. Gloss., Pou 
soundy, hotchpotch, disorderment, a heterogeneous dish. 

LVote. Porwsaddy has been conjected to be a comb, of poz, 
Pour sé.) head + sadden, boiled; also, ta be a corruption of 
Posset : perh. two distinct words have been confounded, 
as the senses seem to have little in common.] 

Powsatie, -tie, var. Poustir, power. Powtce, 
obs, ff, Pott (young bird), Pout. Powter, obs, 
f. Povter. Powther, obs. or dial. f, Pownrr, 
Powtry, obs. f. Povirry. 

Powwow, pow-wow (pauwan), pawaw 
(pawG:), sé. Forms: a. 7-9 powah, -aw, 7 pou- 
wau, powawe, -ahe, 8 pouwau, pow-waa, 9 
powwna, -waw. 8. 7-9 pawaw, pawwaw, 
7 pawawe, pawwan, -wawe, pauwau, -waw, 
8 pawau, paw-waw, 9 pawa. y. 7- powow, 
pow-wow, 8 pouwou, §- powwow. [An 
Algonkin (Narragansett) ward, fow7waw: or fo- 
wah, the two syllables ef which in celonial Eng. 
use were assimilated, and the stress transferred to 
the first, although in the form pawaw” also retained 
on the seeond.] 

1. A priest, sorcerer, or inedicine-man of the 
North American Indians. 

a. 1614 E. Wixstow Ga. News fr. New Eng. ia Purchas 
Pilgrims (1628) IV. 1868 The office and dutie of the Powah 
is to be exercised principally in calling vpon the Deuill; 
and curing diseases of the sicke or wounded. 1674 JosseELyN 
Voy. New Eng. 131 Their Physicians are the Powaws or 
Indian Priests. 1716 B. Cuurcn /7ist. PArlipf’s War (1865) 
1.177 The Indians reported that he was sucha great Pouwau, 
that no bullet could enter him. 1766 C. Beatty 72vo 
Months’ Four 1768) 87 Consulting their Pow-waas (a_kind 
of prophets, who pretend to have converse with spirit) 
1830 ee Demonol, ii. 81 The tricks practised by the 
Tawahs, or Cunning men. 1834 Wuaittier J/fogg Alegone 
1.169 ‘The Powwaw's charm. 1904 G. Switu Short Hist, 
Chr. Missions 1. xii. 7 In 260 the first two‘ powaws ' or 
wizards were converted, 

B. 1645 E. Downine in Cold. Alass. Hist. Soe. Ser. w. VI. 
(1863) 65 To maynteyne the worship of the devill which theire 

aw wawes often doe, 1670 D. Denton Deser, New Vork 
(1845) 8 The day being appointed by their chief Priest or 
pawaw. 1809 Kenna. /vaz, I. ix. 101 Pawa, or pawaw, 
spelt also pfowad, is a word which J have not found ia sa 
general use among the Indians of New England, as it has 
always been among the colonists. 1832 J. Durren What 
Cheer vu. xliv, And oft he thought, o'er thickets brown, 
he saw Wave the black fox-tail of the grim Pawaw. 

y. 1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. 1. xii. 82 Their Pow- 
wows betaking themselves to their exorcismes and necroman- 
ticke charmes. 751 Lavincton Enthus. Aleth. & Papists m1. 
(1754) 218 ‘he Indian Conjurer, one of those whom they 
call Powwows, 1858 Lona, J/. Standish 1. 52 Let them 
come,..be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow, 1873 _R. 

rwown Races Man. 1,246 The pow-qors visited the sick, 
sang and invoked their gods, and applied their medicines. 

2. A ceremony of the North American Indians, 
especially one where magic was practised and 
feasting and dancing indulged in; alse, a council 
of Indians, er cenference with them. 

a,B. 1663 J. Cotton in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) 
I. 53 Such as join with them in the observance of their 
pawawes and idolatrics. 1781 S. Peters /7ist. Connecticut 
21s An aacient religious rite, called the Pawwaw, was 
annually celebrated by the Indians. a@1817 T. Dwicnut 
Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) IL, 263 No place could be a 
fitter spot for an indian Powaw. 

y. 1788 J. Mav Fra. §& Lett. (1873) 94 The Indians made 
one of tbeir hellish pow-wows, which fasted till the hour of 
rising. 1820 W. Irvine Stefch Bh, Leg. Sleepy IMHollow, 
An old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there. 1887 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/5 To find 
the thief the Indians held the Pow-wow. 

3. dransf. Applied te any meeting compared to 
an Indian conference; e.g. a political or scientific 
congress, a friendly censnitation, er a merry-mak- 
ing; a‘palaver’ of any kind. (Chiefly U. 5.) 
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wre Salem Gaz. (U.S.) 5 June 3/3 The Warriors of the 
Democratic Tribe will holda powow at Agawam on Tuesday 
next, 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xx. 59 The Catalina 
had several Kanakas on board..they had a long pow-wow, 
and asmoke. 1863 E. Hitcucocx Hemrin. Amherst Coll. 
333 The President. is located so near College that the mid- 
night pow-wow [of the students] can hardly fail to disturb 
his slumbers. 1865 Daily Ted. 26 May, The Abolitionists 
are having a great pow-wow here as to whether they shall 
or not maintain their organisation. 1894 Huxcev in Live 
(1900) 1, xxviii. 411, 1 was not at the Cambridge pow-wow. 
1892 Spectator zo Aug. 253/1 Congresses and pow-wows of 
nll descriptions are certainly a feature of the age. 

4. transf. The working of cures; ‘ medicine’. 

1856 Kann ret. Zl. 11. aii. 126 After my skill in pow- 
wow had given me a sort of correlative rank among them. 

5, attrib. and Comb., as powwow-doclor, -wizard, 

1843 Watts Agency of Feil Prose Wks. 1889 IIT. 257 
Without were ‘dogs and sorcerers’',.. Powah wizards, and 
‘the foul fiend’, 1901 Scridner's Vag. 111. 525 The pow- 
wow-doctors still repeat over many bedsides the mysterious 
formulas, 

Ilence Paw'wowism, the powwow practice. 

1873 R. Brows Races Man, 1. 235 They [se. the old mea} 
are the instructors into pow-zucteiset (or oratory), in ncdicine 
and tradition. 

Powwow (paujwen), v. 
[f. pree. sh.J 

1, gu¢r, Of North American Indians: To practise 
medicine ar sorcery; to hold a powwow. 

164% Lecurorp Plain Dealing (1865) 117, They will have 
their tomes of Powaheing, which they will, of late, have 
called Prayers, according to the English word, 1646 in 
AS. Hudson (77st. Sudénry, Mass, (1839) 20 There shall 
Le no more Powwowing amongst the Indians. Aad if any 
shall hereafter pawwow, both he that shall powwow, and he 
that, shall procure then to powwow, shall pay twenty 
shillings apiece. 1677 W. Heunsaro Narrative (1863) 11. 
196 After the Indians. .had been Powawing together. 31856 
Kane cloet. Bxfl. 1. xi. 113 Me prescribes or powwows in 
sickness and over wounds. . 

b. transf. ‘Yo coufer, diseuss, deliberate, talk, 
hold palaver. (Chiefly 2% 5.) 

1780 J. Cocuran in M. Fug. Hist. §& Gen. Reg. (1864) 
XVIII 35 He may refer the matter to Congress, they to 
the Medical Committee, who will probably powwow over 
it awhile, and no more be heard of it. 1857 Loner. in Life 
(1891) HI. 334 Senator Mason of Virginia was there, pow- 
wowing about the Union. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 13 July 
32/1 Mr. Stevenson's narrative style appears to have become 
infected with that quality through continued pow-wowing, 
with Samoan grandees. 1900 Century Slag. Feb, 600/2 
She did not..sail to powwow about the dangers of the seas. 

2. ¢rans. To doctor, to treat with magic. 

1856 Kane ciree. api. I. xi. 116, 1 gave hima piece of 
red flannel, and powwowed him. 1908 A thenrnut 18 Feb, 
206/2 ‘Vhe artistic forms of the beadwork ..representing the 
symbols of seeret socicties, the qualification of the worker, 
. the shaman who powwowed the work. 

Ilence Powwaow-ing 77. sé., the practising of 
powwow ; conference. palaver. 

1642 (sce r above]. 1650 J. Extorin Aarly Ree. Lancaster, 
Mass, (1884) 27 At my first preaching at Nashaway sundry 
did imbrace the word, and called upon God, and Pauwau- 
ing was wholly silenced. 1764 T. Hutcninson ///st, Alass. 
1. 475 uote, Their sweatings in their hot houses was a more 
rational remedy than the powowing, 1830 Scorr Demonod. 
i 84 The magic or powahing of the North American 
Indians. 1893 [see 1 b above}. 

Powwow’'er. [f. pree. vb.+-ER1.] One who 
practises powwow ; = Powwow 5d, 1. 

1646 Mass. Col. Kee. (1854) 111.98 Such..as shall assist 
or countenance such pawwawing.., [to be fined] ye pro- 
curer five pounds, ye pawwawer five pounds. 1699 Warne 
Voy. 38 That the pawawers (for so they call their conjurors) 
might be by themselves. 1781 S. Petees // ist. Connecticut 
217 The inhabitants... held a conference to discover the reason 
why the devils and pawwawers had obeyed the prayers of 
one minister. 

Pox (peks), 54. [An altered spelling of pocks, 
pl. ef Pock sé, used collectively as name of 
a disease (cf. measles, mumps, rickets, etc.), and 
at length as a singular.) 

1. Name for several different diseases characterized 
by ‘pocks’ or eruptive pustules on the skin: see 
Pook sb. 2a. @. Undefined. (Usually = e (¢).) 

[e1335. etc.: see Pock sé. 2a.) rgs0 BALE /mage Both 
Ch. 11, xvii. Siv, Here were muche to be spoken of. .saint 
lobe for y® pox, saint Fyacre for ague,_ 1604 E. G[aimstoxe] 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies m. xxii. 187 There is much of tbat 
wood which they call Zigvi sanctum,..fit ta cure the pox. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, x. 356 Treacle is the best 
Alexiterick against the Pox. 1726 Swirt Gulliver w. x, 
Here were no..fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling whores, or 
poxes, 1763 Cuurcniit Duelist 1. 380 In turn _to give a 
Pox, or take it. 31856 Emerson Eag. Traits, First Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 5 He [Coleridge] said..there were only 
three things which the government had brought into that 
garden of delights [Sicily}, namely, itch, pox, and famine. 

tb. = SMaLL-rox. Obs. 

x6z1 F, Davison J*venrs Canzonet xvi. 143 Vpon his 
Ladies sickenesse of the Poxe [ed, 1602 Sicknesse of the 
Small Pockes]. 160 in H. Cary Alem. Gt. Civ. War (1832) 
11,248 My lord's sizer and Mr. Adams’s are sick of the pox ; 
it is thought past the worst, 1685 J. CooKe Marrow 
Chirurg. vi. 1. ix. (ed. 4) 215 Their drink all the Time until 
the Pox begins to dye, and after..may be Small-Beer, 
warm at pleasure, 1819 Byron Juan 1. cxxix, The Doctor 
paid off an old pox By borrowing a new one from an ox. 

e. Some disease of sheep. ? Os. 

[2531 : sce Pock sé. 3.) 1545 Exvot, Mentige, the scabbe 
whiche is amonge shepe called the poxe. 1607 TorseLt 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 476 The Holy Fire which the Shep- 
heards call the Pox, or the Blisters, or Saint Anthonies fire. 


Yorms: sce prec. 


POYDER. 


d. Local name for a rash or eruption to which 
workers in antimony are liable. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 942 This eruption which is 
called by the [antimony] workmen the ‘ pox ', occurs where 
the skin perspires most freely, /dfd. 944 For the skin-erup- 
tion or pox” as it is called..sponging with a solution af 
bicarbonate or biborate of soda .. is generally sufficient to 
give relief. 

e. With qualifying words: (@) See CHicKEs- 
pox, Cow-Pox, SMALL- Pox, SWINE-POX ; (6) Greai, 
French, or Spanish pox, syphilis. 

1503 Frenche pox [see Frexcu A. 6]. 1529 in Ld. Herbert 
Hen. V ETT (1649) 267 The foule, and contagious Disease of 
the Great Pox. 1584 R. Scot Discow. Witcher. 1. it. (1886) 
5 Our neighbours..doubted that he had the French pox. 
1608 TorseLe Sexfents (1658) 616 Ointments that are pre- 
pared against the French or Spanish pox. 173: Swirr 
Cassinus & Peter 48 Say, has the small or greater pox Sunk 
down her nose, or seam'd her face? 1819 Byron Juvas i. 
exxx, } said the small-pox has gone out of late; Perhaps it 
inay be followed by the great. 

+2. In AZ sense = focks, pustules of small-pox. 

¢1672-1813 [see Smact-rox}, xr719 T. Boston Jen. 
(1899) 344 Jane was taken ill of the small pox... Her pox 
were many, and of a dangerous kind. 

+3. In imprecations, or exclamations of irritation 
or impatience. Cf, PLacur sb. 3d. Obs. 

1588 Suaks. 2. L. L. v. ii, 46 A Pox of that iest, and 
I} beshrew all Shrowes, 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Bijb,A 
pockes of that religion. r6or Suaxs. Ad's IVed/ w. ili. 30; 
2\ pox on him, he's a Cat still. 1647 Ciarenpon fist. Ked. 
1v. 8 187 Some said, ‘a Pox take ihe House of Commons, 
let them be Hanged’. 1695 Coxcreve Love for L. v. iv, 
O Pox, how shall I get rid of this foolish Girl? 1710 Mars. 
Cexruvrs Sickerstaf's Burying 7 What a-pox, she wont 
die for the Man she lates. 1749 Firtpinc Yor Jones vu. 
vi, Formalities ! witha pox !..pooh, all stuff and nonsense ! 
1793 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 1Y. 163 
A pox on all sorrow! 1820 Mair Lad. Dict. 415 Ve! Vah! 
wa! pox on't. 

4, Comb.: pox-retten a@., physically corrupted 
by syphilis; pex-stene = fock-stone: see Pock $d. 4. 

1682 Nez ding. Hist. & Gen. Reg. LIL. 27 A tall thin- 
faced fellow pocks rotten. c1goo Kexxett Lansd, ASS. 
1033 If. 305 b, Above the coal mines at Chedle in Stafford- 
shire they have a rock of a greyish colour, called pox-stone 
so very hard, that where they doe_ not luckily meet with a 
seit they are forced to put fire to it, to soften it, or make it 

aw, 

Pox, v. Obs. or only in vulgar use. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To infect with the pox (i-e., usually, witl 
syphilis). Also in imprecations (cf. prec. 3). 
llence Poxed (pgkst) ppl. a. 

1682 Drypen Afeal 266 And the pox'd Nation feels Thee 
in their Brains, 31710 Swiet Yrod. fo Stella 29 Sept., The 
dean friendly ! ‘The dean be pox't. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Fohn 
Bull uw. iii, acemenesiadeal Peg that all mankind, besides 
himself, were poxed by that scarlet-faced whore. 1766 
Amory Buncle (1770) IV. xiii, 249 She... lives .. to rnin the 
fortune, pox the body, and for ever damn the soul of the 


miserable man, 
Now dial. 


Poy, puy (poi), sé.) Also 9 
powey, pooey (pai, pi), pucy. [Etymology 
ebsenre ; it has been suggested to be the same as 
Poy 56.2; but the sense offers difficulty.] 

1. A pole used te propel 2 barge or boat; 
a punting-pole; sec. that with an iran forked 
point used by keelmen on the Tyne, etc. 

1486 Notlingham Kec. 111.243, vij. long polles for to make 
hokes and poyes. 1784 Sishoprick Garland (1834) 60 
(E.D.D.). 1889 T. Marsuate Codd. Songs 17 Ower the 
powey slap he fell. 1865 Our Coal § Coal-fields 72 Having 
walked the whole length of the vessel they pluck up the 
great oars, which they call puys, return hastily to the 
prow, put down the puy’s again and thrust as before. au 
Northumbld, Gloss, Pooey, Bue, fis powey, poy, the pole 
used by keelmen to ‘set’ or push the keel along. Standing 
at the bow of the keel, the man rapidly thrusts his pooey 
down to the bottom of the river, where a small fork holds it 
in the sand [etc]. 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 Pintiies, Poy, the Pole us'd by Rope-dancers to stay 
themselves with. 1755 in Jounson. 

Poy, 52.2 Now dial, Also 7 poye, puoy. [perh. 
aphetic for *apoye, a. OF. apoie, appuye ‘an open 
and outstanding terrace or gallery, set on th’ outside 
with railes to leane vpon ’ (Cotgr.). Sense 2 appears 
to be a distinct application ef F. afpz7 support.) 

+1, (Sce etymology.) Ods. 

1636 Maldon, Essex Documents Bundle 217 No. 22 of 
Henery Adammes for his poye at his hous, 2d. 1656 A/aé- 
don, Hissex Borough Deeds Bundle 87 No. 1, iid. due for 
quitt-rent for the poy of the howse late of Mr. Wells. 1677 
/bid. Bundle 100 No. 2 Paid to Mr. Finch for windowes and 
puoy and penthowse by him left att the bowse of correction 
when he left itt. 

2. A float used to buey up the head of a sheep 
when swimming in the washiog-poel. dia/. 

3863 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 720-7 s.v. (In E. D. D. from 
Linc. and Notts.) 

Poy, v. dial. [f. Pox sd.1] ¢rans. To propel 
(a barge or beat) with a pey; to pole, punt. 

1784 Bishoprick Garland (3834) 60 (E.D.D.) A clever 
blade, I'm told, as ever poy’d a keel. 1889 Tyneside 
Songster_114 (E.D.D,) Still the twe cheps kept poweyin 
her reet, They powey'd till they powey'd her reet out o' seet. 

Poy-bird, obs. form of Po#-BiRp. 

+ Poyder (pii-dor), obs. Se. f. PEWTER. 

31573 Keg. Privy Council Scot. V1. 269, V dosane of Flan- 
der poyder truncheowirs... Twa lawers of Flanders poyder. 


POYGNE. 


Poyesye, Poyet, obs. ff. Porsy, Port. 

+ Poygneé, poynyé. O¢s. Forms: 4-3; poygue, 
poyne, Sc. punge, pwnzhe, 5 S¢. poynyhe, 
poyhne, ponyhe. [a. OF. porguid or potgnice i— 
late L. type pugudta, £ pugndre to light] A 
fight, combat, skirmish. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xt. 373 For in ata is oft hapnyne, 
peh XVI. ras Bot gif that ony pwn3he wer That is nocht 
for till spek of her. ¢1400 Late? Tray Bk. 5565 He broght 
with him to that poyne Off gode knyghtes thousandes thre 
LIZS, tweyne, but cf. Destr, Troy 6880]. Fbid, 12924 With 
hardy hert & gret fferte Come he thedur to that poygne 
e¢142§ Wrntoun Cron. 1x, tii. 217 Welle thre hundyr and 
fourty Of Inglis at that poynzhe war tane. /dfd. v. 355 
Poyhneis and iuperdeis of were. 

Poyle, poylley, obs. ff. Puntey. 

Poyn, var. Potx vw. Oés., to prick, stitch. Poy- 
nado, poynard, obs. ff. Poxiarnp. Poynant, 
-naunt, obs. ff. Porcxantr, Poynd, obs, f. 
Poinp; see also quot. c 1450 s.v. Pounp 7.2 1, 
Poynde, obs. f. Poxp. Poyne, var. Poycnt, 
Puxye. Poynette, var. Poioxet O/s. Poyn- 
garnette, obs. f. PoMEGRANATE, Poyniare, 
-yard, obs. ff. Pontarp. 

Po'yning’s Law. Sce quot. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Poynings Law isan Act of Parlia- 
ment made in Ireland, 10 Hen. 7, and was so called, hecause 
Sir Edw. Poynings was Lieutenant of Ireland, when that 


Law was made; whereby all the Statutes of England were 
made of force in Ireland [ete.}. 


Poynson, obs. f, Puncitzoy. 
ff. Paint, Pornt, etc. Poyny(hye, var, Porcxé 
Obs. Poynysse, obs, f. Puntsit. 

| Poyou (poi'#). [Native name in Guarani.] 
The six-banded armadillo, Dasypus sexcinctus. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 1. 353/2 The poyou.., or yellow-footed 
armadillo (for thus Azara interprets the name), measures 
about sixteen inches from the nose to the origin of the tail. 


1849 Sh Nat. Hist., Mammalia 1V. 195. 1896 Casseli’s 
Nat. Hist. WI. 18s. 

Poyr, obs, north. f. Poor. Poyra, var. Porray. 
Poyse, obs. f. Potse. Poyse, -see, etc., obs. ff. 
Poesy, Poysen, -son, -syn, ctc., obs. ff. 
Porson, etc. Poyte, obs. form of Port. 

+ Poz (pez). Obs. collog. Also 8 pos, pozz. 
[Abbreviation of Positive.] Positive, certain ; 
esp. in phrase ¢had’s fos. Also as adv. = positively, 

1g1o Swirt Tatler No. 230 P 5, 1 can't d't, that’s Pozz. 
agit — Lett. (1767) WV. 231 “Tis very cold; but I will not 
have a fire till November, that’s pozz. 1716 Apnison 
Drummer uw. i, | will be flattered, that's pos! 1801 Suar 
Splendid Misery U1. 143 ‘ Fie, fie, Lady Amelia‘, said]. ¢ 1 
will, poz’, rephed she. 1839 THackeray Catherine ii, { 
will have a regiment to myself, that's poz. 


Poze, Pozed, Pozer, obs. fi. Poss, etc. 

| Pozzolana, pozzuolana (pettse-, pottswo- 
lin) Also 8 puzzolane; 8-9 pouzzo-, puzzo- 
lana, 9 pozzo-, puzzolano, puozzo-, puzzuolana. 
[Tt. pose(s)olana, prop. adj. (sc. ferra earth) * be- 
longing to Pozzuoli’? (L. Pueoli little springs) 
a town near Naples; whence F. fozzzolane, by 
which some of the Eng. spellings are affected.] 
A volcanic ash, containing silica, alumina, lime, 
ete., found near Pozzuoli, and in the neighbourhood 
of various volcanoes, much used in the preparation 
of hydraulic cement. Also, used as the name of 
similar artificial preparations. 

1706 Puittirs, Pozsolana, a kind of Sand found in the 
Territory of Pozzuolo near..Naples. 1777 Hanittox in 
Phil, Trans, UXVALL 6 They grind down this sort of stone 
..into a powder, which they use as a puzzolane for all their 
buildings under water. 1791 SMEATON Edlystone L. § 185. 
izx The two substances of so much consequence in water 
building; viz. Tarras and Puszclana, 1818 EF. HENORASON 
feeland xit, I, 121 A yellowish alluvial formation resem- 
bling the tuffas or puzzuolana of Iceland. 1842 Mech. Mag. 
XXXVI. 294 The clays used in the fabrication of certain 
pourzolanas, rg00 Q. Aev, Jan. 33 Rome is built, one may 
say, of pozzolana. 

attrib. 1794 SuLLvan View Nat, II. 190 The catacombs 
of Rome are hollowed in a sort of puzzolana earth, of a 
brown violet colour. 1799 Kirwan Geol. ss. 45 Tartar in 
hogsheads of wine, and pouzzolana mortar. 

Hence Pozzola‘nic a., of the nature of or con- 
taining pozzolana. : 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 85 There is also pozolanic or 
watery limestone. 

Pra, obs. Sc. f. PRAY, PREY, Praam, var. Pram. 

Pra‘bble, sé. Ods. exc. dial. rare. [Dial. 
variant (in Shaks., a Welshman’s pronunciation) 
of BraBBLz.] A quarrel, a squabble. « 

1g98 [see Paisate], 31599 Suaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 69 
Fluelien.. 1 het ] to serue God, and keepe you out of 
prawles and prabbles, and quarrels and dissentions. 1883 
Almondbury & Huddersfield Gloss. s.v., Av darn’t differ 
wi’ him for fear on a prabble. fh 

So Pra‘bble v. /rans., to chatter noisily. 

1881 Brackmore Christowell xvi, And let the others 
prabble truculent philosophy. 

Prace, obs. form of PREss. 

Prachant, variant of Pratcant Ols, 

+ Pract, v. Se. Obs. [f. stem of pract-te, -ice.] 
trans. and ¢ntr, = PRACTISE 2. (in various senses). 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 121 (Bann. MS.) Yit scho callit to 
hir cheir Onvopestita freir, A peruerst perdonair And prac- 

Vor, VIL 


Poynt, etc., obs. 


| 
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tand palmair. /4i¢. 163 Bot presumpteouss in pryd, 
Practing no thing expert, In cunnyng cuimpass nor kert. 

Practic (prektik), sd.) arch. Forms: a. 4-6 
practik, 4-7 -ike, 5 -yk, -yke, -yque, 5-9 
-ique, 6-7 -icke, -icque, 6-8 -ick, 6- practic; 
5 praktik, -ike; 7 pracktik. 8. S¢.6 pratick, 
-yke, 6-7 prattik, 6-8 -ick, 7~S -ique,7 pratique; 
6 prettic, -ick, -ik, -ike, -icque: see also 
PratiquE, [ME practihe, a. OF. practixe, -tgue, 
variants of praf(Aiyee (13th ¢c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
practice, usage, intrigue, form of pleading, etc. 
(whence the 8 forms) ; ad. med.L. fractéca, a. Gr. 
mpaxtiny (also mpaxtixi émarnpyy, Plato) practical 
(as opposed to theoretical) science, fem, sing. of 
mpaxtixds adj.: sec next.] The earlier Eng. and 
esp. Sc. equivalent of Practice. 

1. The action of practising ; practical work or 
application of (something); practice as opposed to 
theory; = Practice 1, 

a. 1387 Terevisa é/igeden (Rolls) 1. 43 Wise men and wel 
i-tau3t in be practike of gemetrie. ¢1391 CHaucer Astro/. 
Prol., ‘the second partie shal teche the werken the verrey 
practik of the forseide conclusiouns. 1460 Pol, Peenrs 
(Rolls) 1]. 241 Hatrede and praptyk of falsanctoritd Al good 
conscience they putten owte. 1475 £4, Nodlesse (Roxb.) 77 
To lerne the practique of law or custom of lanie, or of civile 
matier. ¢1480 Henrvson Jest. Cres. 269 Of rhetorik the 
praktik he miche leir, 1g98 Barrer (¢/fé) The ‘Theorike 
and Praktike of Moderne Warres, 1600 Anp, Asnor /2.x/, 
Jonah 537 ‘Vhou thoughtestit so in Theorike but beleevedst 
it notin Practike. 1631 Massincer Haurperor Hast ui, We 
has the theory only, not the practic, 1700 Watts in Collect. 
(O. HLS.) 1. 317 As to the practick of it; there are. .consorts 
of music, 1863 /raser's Mag. XLVIL 294 They ignored 
the practic and theoric of every sect. 1855 KINGSLEY 
Westw. Ho! v, Amyas..cunning as a fox in all matters of 
tactic and practic. 

8. 1530 Lynnesay_ 7st. Papyngo 30 Boith in pratick & 
speculation. 1535 Stewart Crea. Scot, (Rolls) I. 221 In 
all prattik of weir he wes perqueir. 152 Lynprsay Afonarche 
2653 This wes the prettike of sam Pelermage. 169r ‘J, 
H[Ate) alice, New /nvent. p, vi, [To] obstruct their pratique 
in those Arts of life wherein they: were expert. 

+b. Asoneoftheancient divisions of Philosophy. 

1390 Gower Conf 111.85 ‘The laste science of the thre It is 
Practique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389b/2 Phylosophye 
is deuyded in thre, in theory que in practyqueand in logyque. 

e. An action, deed, work; £7 works, doings, 
deeds, practices; things practical, practical matters. 
164r ‘SmectyMNUUS ' Answ. § 13 (1653) 56 Our Bishops 
challenge (if not in their Polemicks, yet in their Practicks) 
a Power that‘limothy and ‘Titus..never did. 1653 GavpeN 
Hierasp. 204 The moralls and practiques of men, as well 
as their intellectuals, are much to be considered. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa (1810) IIL. Ixii. 355 This dear lady is 
prodigiously learned in theories. But as to practics, as to 
experimentals, inust be, as you know from her tender years, 
A mere novice. 1889 A. Gissinc Both of this Parish UL. viv 
135 Accomplished in all the practicks of tilth and tillage. 

+ 2. Mode of action or operation; custom, habit, 
usage; = Practice 2c. Ods, 

a. €1386 Craucer I ife's Prod. 187 Telle forth youre tale.. 
And teche vs yonge men of yonre praktike. 1449 Prcock 
Kepr. n. xx. (Rolls) 269 The oolde practik of deuonte Cristen 
man. 1563 Wix3et four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 57 The commonn practik of our adnersaris, to 
mak of obscnir mirknes a commmentare to the cleir licht. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Scarlet Gown Ep, Ded., Particularities 
of the practiqne..in the elections of the said Cardinalls, 

8. ¢1560 Rottann 7 Sages 34 Of thair prettick to me ane 
point propyne, ; . 

3. Legal usage; case-law; particularly in Scots 
Law: see quot. 1708. 

@ 1533 Lo, Berners Gold. Bk At. Aurel, (1546) 1 ivij, To 
make newe offyces and to ordeyne statntes and practikes. 
1565 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 353 According to the.. 
Actis of Parliament, lawis, and practik of this realme 
a1578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 64 
The lawis and pratick of this realme, ¢ 1588 in Cath. Trac- 
tates (S.T.S.) 253 The use and the prattik of the kirk. 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Cover. Laws Scot. 1 xv. §2 (1699) 
82 Albeit the manner of death is not exprest in this act, yet 
practick hath determined the same to be hanging. 1708 J. 
Cuampertayne St. Gt, Brit. uw. 1m. v. (1737) 408 Upon the 
Civil Law the solemn a ments in Law ees have heen 
collected, which are called Practiques [in Scotland},a Word 
of the same Import with that of Reports in England. a 19765 
Easing Jastit. Laws Scot. 1. i. § 47 An uniform tract 
of decisions of the court of session, #.¢. of their judge- 
ments on particular points, either of right or of form.. 
anciently called Practics, is by Mackenzie... accounted part 
of our customary law. 1818 Scorr /frt. Alidé, xii, What 
say ye to try young Mackenyie? he has a’ his uncle's 
practiques at the tongue's end. 

+4. Practical acquaintance ; habitual intercourse 
or dealings; experience; = PRACTICE 3. Oés. 

1sgz Wotton in Xclig. (1685) 663 A certain Florentine, of 

eat prattick with Strangers, 1624 Sta T. Roe in Fortescue 
oes (Camden) 206 One that bath experience and prac- 
licque with alt nations. a@173q Nortu Axa, un, iv. § 140 
(1740) 306 How could any one, of English Education and 
Prattique, swallow such a low Rabble Suggestion? 

+5. Artful dealing, contrivance, cunning, policy; 
with @ and #/., an art or kind of practica) skill, 
esp. an artfnl device or contrivance, a stratagem, 
trick, or deception. Oés. 

a. ¢1470 Hexayson Alor. Fab. v, (Parl, Beasts) xiii, His 
deith be practik may be prenit eith. 1483 in Lett. Rich. H/T 
& Hen. VIF (Rolls) 1. 19 [Edw. IV] willed that my lord 
Dynham shuld assaie some practik therin and fele the 
mynde of the said lord Corder. 1513 Dovcias “Eneis x1. 


PRACTIC. 


| x. Acading, Heyr ‘Yurnus and Camylla gan devys Practikis 
of weir, the ‘l'roianis to supprys. 1549 Comp. Scot. xi. 94 
He vsit the samen practik contrar irland and valis. 1583 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 319 Medeas practicques schohad plane, 
‘Yhat could mak auld men young agane. 31584 Looce Adarm 
agst. Usurers, otc. (unter. Cl} 62 He brought foorth a 
mirrour of notable operation, a practicke in prospectiue. 

B. 1sc0-20 Deunnar Joes xxii, 13 Of quhome the gled 
dois prettikis preif. 1523 DouGias FE neés x1. x. 66 \ prattik 
of weir devys will 1. 1896 DateyMecetr. Lesite's ist, Scot, 
x. 316 To oceupie the toune with sum prattick or policie. 
1693 Scotch Preshyter, Eloguence (t738) 117 Thou art always 
proving Pratticks. 

Practic  provktik), a (562° arch. Forms: 
4, 6 practik, 6 7 -ike, -icke, -ique, 7-8 -ick, 7- 
-ie, (7 pratick). [a. obs. I. practigae, variant of 
pratique practical, ad. late L. Aracticus (Fulgentius, 
2550), a. Gr. mpaxrixds concerned with action, 
practical, f. mpérrev todo, act: see prec. and -1¢,] 

1. Pertaining to, consisting or exhibited in practice 
or action; = PRACTICAL 1, 

tss1 Recoroe Mathew, Avot? 1. headtiuz, The practike 
workinge of sondry con: lusions metrical, 1898 Barrer 
Vheor, Warres stoi. 182 The practike roles whereof I hane 
ett large set downe. r6ra Woonart Surve. Afate Pref, 
Wks. (1653) 8 Performing the art of healing in a practick 
way, namely, by the hand, 1667 Lecay Che, Liety ix, 213 
Our attendance on practick duties. 1732 BERKELEY cléeiphr, 
ve $4 All things of a practic nature. 1813 G, Couman Bo, 
Grins, Vagay tes Vind, xlix, Witlings who in practic waggery 
deal, 1833 Hl. Cotexmcrn Joes 1.121 Spurning the dic 
tates of a practic creed. @ 1849 — 225s, (1851) F135 Its 
benign and sublimating iufluences are conveyed to the 
lower orb of practic works and secular relations. 

b. Opposed to ¢heoretic, speculative, or con- 
templatize, (Soin carliecst use.) arch. or Obs, 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, Which relates to practice. 

1380 Wet Serv. Sel. Wks. 1. 241 Pis cunnyng was 
hut speculatif,. but practik, put in dede, how men shulde 
lyve by Goddis lawe. 1584 R. Scot Miscaw HW dtchcor xv ii. 
(1886) 322 He perfectlie teacheth practike philosophic. 1599 
Suaks. Ze faci. 52 ‘Vhe Art and Practique part of Life, 
Most be the Mistress to this Theorique, 1606 Bryskery 
Civ. Life r2o Vertnesare generally deuided into Speculatiue 
and Practike; or we may say, into Intellectine and Actine. 

| 1617 J. Moore Mafppe Vans Mortalitie ut. x. 250 Let our 
skill herein not onely be contemplatine, but practique. 1621 
Vuaton claat, Wel. iu. ii. tv. (1651) 280 What more pleasing 
studies can there be than the Mathematicks, Theorick or 
Pratick parts? 3715 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S$.) V. 103 
; Famous for his Knowledge in the Theory of Musick: in 
the practick part of which Faculty he was likewise very con- 
siderable, 1804 W. Taytor in Coit, Rev. Ser. iu. WL 526 
These were daily instructed for some hours both in the 
theoric and practic parts of the Pythagorean philosophy. 
‘te. Of persons or their faculttes. ? Ods. 
1610 Donnx /’seudo-martyr Pref. Div, As the invention of 
Gun-powder is attributed to a contemplative Monke; so 
these practique Monkes thonght it belonged to them, to 


1 put it into vse and execution, to the destruction of a State 


and a Church. 1687 New Adantis 1. 375 The Practick 

Minds may in State Matters dive, In hidden Knowledge the 

Contemplative. 1798 W."Vaviok in Mouthiy Rev, 212 The 

practic Essenes were mostly occupied in keeping sheep. 
+2. = Practica a. 2, 4. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawporey Tadle Alph., Practigue, practising. 
1620 Donne Sern, Ixxiv. (1640) 756 1t shall do him no 
good, to say..that he was no speculative Atheist..if hee 
lived a practique Atheist, 164z Rocrrs Naavian 348 
Practicke Atheists, who are led by sense as brute beasts. 

+3. That bas had experience in any process or 
course of action; experienced, practised, well- 
versed, skilled. Ods. 

1596 Srexsea #, Q. wv. ili, 7 Right practickhe was Sir 
Priamond in fight, And throughly skild in use of shield and 
speare, 1611 Sreep é#/st, Gt. Brit, 1x, xx. (1623) 981 This 
Ambassadour was a practicke man, of much experience. 
1639 N. N.tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman. 14 These Pamph- 
lets, after they have made many women bold, i¢ makes them 
practick in it, they finde out subtilties, with safty in chem. 

+4. Artful, crafty, cunning. Oés. 

1585 T. Wasuincton te, Nicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 8 [The 
eorsairs] with their practick art bryng, dayly too Alger 
a number of pore Christians, which they sell vnto the 
Moores, 1 Seensean &, Q. u. iii. go Wylie witted, and 
growne old In cunning steightes and practick knavery. 

+B. 56.2 [absolute use of the adj.] A practical 
man, a man of action, as opposed to a theorist ; 
one who practises something, as opposed to study- 
ing it; sfec. a member of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes, who took part in the active affairs of life. 

1599 DanteL Afusophilus cxxxvii, I grant, that some 
unletter’d Practick may .. with impious Cunning sway 
The Courses fore-begun with like Effect. 3625 T. Gopwinx 
Aloses §& Aaroz i. xii. 62 Of these Essenes there were two 
sorts, some Theorikes..; others Practicks, laborious and 
painfull in the daily exercise of those handy-crafts in 
which they were most skilfull. 1633 T, ADAMS Ex,2 Peter 
iii, 3 They are mere sceptics, because they would not be 
practicks. 1650 Etnerrie.p 7ythes 20 Two sorts of them 
there were; the students, and the practiques. 

+ Pra‘ctic,v. Sc. Obs. Also 5 pratik, 6 prat- 
tik, pretyk, practi(c)k,-ique. [ad.F. grasique-r, 
obs. practiguer = med.L. practicare to practise (a 
profession, etc.), It. praticare, Prov. praticar, Sp. 
practicar. Subseq, conformed to Gr. and L. stem] 
trans, = PRACTISE (in various senses), a, To put 
into action or operation. b. To actuate or influence 
craftily, ce. in pa. pple. Practised, versed. 

a. 1456 Sta G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 207 [They] 
pratik the granting of mark to ger resoun be Ss 1533 


PRACTICABILITY. 


Gav Richt Vay 62 Peter practik(it) his keyis in the secund 
chaiptur of the dedis of the apostlis, be preching of ye law 
he brocht the pepil to knawelege of thair sine. ¢ 1588 in 
Cath, Tractates (S. 1.8.) 253 To receane the bodie and 
bluid of Chryst, as some tyme was prattiked in the kirkis of 
Scotland. 

b. 1561 Letinnxcton Let. to Cecif 15 Ang., St. Pap. Scotl., 
Eliz. VI. 56 (P. R. 0.) Thinking yt the Quenes majesty will 
by some meanes practique the subiectes off this Realme she 
{Mary] hath written to divers, to continne thintelligence. 

Cc. 3549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 15 ‘Them that vas nenyr 
pretykkit in the veyris, @1578 Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 160 Quhan ony ciwill insurrectionn wes 
in the cuntrie and specialic lesmaiestie aganis the kingis 
own persone quhairin he was well practicked. 

Practicability (prektukabi-liti). [ff next: 
sce-Ity. Cf. mod.l. praticadbilité (Littré).] The 
quality or state of being practicable; capability of 
being done or carried out in practice; feasibility. 
In fé. practicable conditions or things. 

1767 SMEATON (/ifle) Report .. concerning ‘The Practica- 
bility and Expence of joining the Rivers Forth and Clyde 
by a Navigable Canal. 1772-84 Cook / ‘ay, (1790) TV. 1193 
As ta the existence, or at least as to the practicability of 
n northern passage between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
1816 J. Score Fs, Parts (ed. 5) 191 Of all the practica- 
bilities, which at present offer theniselves to that country, 
the one that is most [promising] is the stability of the 
government of the Bourbons. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) Vi. 
122 He has, Jost faith in the practicability of his scheme, 

Practicable ‘pre‘ktikib'l), a. [ad. F. pra- 
licable (pratiquable, 1394 in lfatz-Darm.), f. 
pratiguer (oO practise: see -ABLE. Conformed in 
the stem to practic, practice, and med.L. practicare.] 

Ll, Capable of being put into practice, carried out 
in action, effectcd, accomplished, or done; feasible. 

1670 Mavawartne (¢7#/c) Vita Sana & Longa. The Preserva- 
tion of Health,.. proved. In the due observance of Remark. 
able Priecautions And daily practicable Rules, Relating to 
Body and Mind. 1688 Penton Guardian's Justr. 63 Vhere 
was so much plain, practicable Truth in what he had said. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. 169, | knew not how it was practice 
able to geticabout. 1860 Tyxpate Glac. 1. ill. 26 Ascended 
the glacier as far as practicable, 

2, Capable of being actually ased or traversed, 
as a road, passage, ford, etc. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4709/1 The Breach..being already 
practicable, Preparations were making for the general 
Assault. 1784 Beexnar Sour White Jfts. (1876) 16 The 
only practicable pass through these Mountains to the upper 
settlements on Connecticut River. 1828 W. Irvinc in Lie 
& Lett, (1864) 11. 309 From Gibraltar the road to Cadiz is 
likewise very practicable for ladies 1841 Ecrtinsrosr 
Hist, Jud. \l.519 By the time the breach was practicable 
the town was distressed for provisions. 

b. Zheatr. said of windows, doors, etc., which 
are capable of actual use in the play, as distinct from 
things merely simulated. Also (col/og.) ellipt.as sb. 

1838 Dickens Wied. Vick. xxii, He put his head out of 
the practicable door in the front grooves O. P. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXIV. 296/1 Mthongh they [narrow passages at the 
back of the stage] are, in stage language, ‘practicable’, 
hardly could they have been made use of. 1866 MavHew 
Rhine ga ‘The heads of all the tinsel busts..you now find to 
be ‘ practicable ‘, as they say in theatrical language. 1859 
Weraxace tr. A. Alowdin xviii. 267 The machinist had put 
up a plank running from the stage to the end of the pit, and 
..two other ‘practicables’, much shorter than the centre 
one, ran across to the boxes, 1882 Mas. Onipnanr Lit. 
dlist. Eng. 1. 362 His [Southey’s] scenery and enchant- 
ments are always ‘ practicable’, to use theatrical language. 

3. slang. Easily practised upon or manipulated, 
gullible ; open to connivence or collusion; facile. 

1809 Matkixn Gil Blas v.i. 25 As practicable greenhorns 
as ever fell into the hands of a man of genius. /4fd. vin. xv. 
Piz You might as well be a little more practicable with the 
clerk of the kitchen. 

Hence Pra‘cticableness, the quality of being 
practicable ; practicability ; Pra‘cticably adv., in 
a practicable manner; in actual practice or opera- 
tion, practically. 

1643 Netuersote Prof. for Peace (1648) 5 Without having 
respect to the practicahlenesse thereof. 1649 Bounds Publ. 
Oded, 11 MI ovr scruples therefore are concerning things to 
us practicably lawfnll or unlawfoll in themselves. @ 1729 J. 
Rocrers J.', ‘he meanest capacity, when he sees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer be at 
a loss how ‘tis to be performed. 1742 Kicuarpson #ancla 
IV 344 Which 1 mention only to shew the Practicableness 
ofa Reformation. 1883 CAristian t Nov. 12/1 The question 
of the practicableness..of the Jordan Valley Canal scheme, 

Practical (pre‘ktikal), a. (s6.) [fas Practice 
a. +-AL) 

I. 1. Of, pertaining or relating to practice ; 
consisting or exhibited in practice or action. Opp. 
lo speculative, theoretical, or ideal. 

Often applied to that department of a subject, art, or 
science, which relates to practice as distinguished fron 
theory, as in practical agriculture, avithmetit, chemistry, 
geometry, logic, niusic, philosophy, ec Practical joke: 
see JOKE sd. 1. 

1617 Be. Hate Vo Peace with Rome $ 8 Vniesse it be 
determined (vnder some false semblance) by the verdict of 
our practicall tudgement, we will it not. 1620 T. Grancer 
Div, Logike 211 Of Arts some contemplatine, some practicall, 
1657 North's Piutarch 1. t9 The rest of Aristotles books 
must be referred to his Philosophy, which he divided into 
two parts, namely, speculative and practical. 1682 Faves 
Fear 18 Hypocrisie’ is a lie done, a practical lie. 1915 tr, 
Gregory's Astron, (1726) 1. 282 We suppese the Maker very 
well versed in Practical Geometry, Mechanics and Optics. 
19796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 78 A Constitution, 
that at the time of the writing had not so much as a practi. 
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cal existence. 1849 Tutackeray Left. 14 Sept., He said + 
solemnly, that be did not approve of practical jokes, 1879 
Casselt’s Techn. Educ. tt, 202/2 The whole systent. shows | 
. -the practical application of technical education, } 

b. Having, or implying, value or consequence in 
relation to action; available or applicable in 
practice; capable of being turned to account; 
practically useful. 

1642 Howect (¢/ie) Instructions for Forreine Travell. 
Shewing by what cours..one may arrive to the practicall 
knowledge of the Languages. 1673 Evetys Diary 5 Mar., 
‘Time and experience may forme ae to a more practical 
way..of University lectures and erudition. 1701 J. Jonts 
(trtd:) Practical Phonography: or, the new Art of Rightly 
Spelling..By the Sonnd, 1771 Luckomag Ast, Print. 323 
TeRhealiieeee the joyncr set and fasten it in a steady and 
practical position, 1858 Grenxer Gaunery Pref. 7, 1 make 
ho pretension to literary style, but have aimed to produce a 
practical work fur practical men. 1897 Daily News 24 July 
5/2 Practical politics is todo what you can, and not what 
you ought. 1898 Lany Matmessury in Cycling 93 A 
woman's cycling dress should be, in the first place, practical 
—that is, composed of materials which do not suffer front 
rain or dust aud will stand a certain amount of hard wear, 

2. Actuaily cngaged in the practice of some 
occupation ; practising, working. 

1604 R. Caworry Vadle Alph., Practical’, practising, 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. elgric. (ed. 2) 23 nofe, Experience 
has led the practical farmers into the opinion, that these 
things are the food of plants. 1783 Jereerson IV rit. (1859) 
Mf. 546 Of all this, the practical iron men are much better 
judges than we theorists. 1827 Hestu:. Rev. VIN. 294 Had 
Mongolfier not been a practical man a» well as a philoso- 
pher. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1872) 40 The highest 
botanical anthorities and practical men can be quoted to 
show that the sessile and pedanculated oaks are either good 
and distinct species or mere sarieties. 

tb. Actively engaged 72; active, busy. Ods. 

1617 Moryson /¢i#. 1. 289 They are most practicall in all 
kinds of bnsinesse. 1641 Sue E. Derinc Sp. on Relig. 
13 Jan. g There is..scarce any of them, who is not practi- 
call in their owne great cause in hand. 

+c. Practised, experienced. Obs. 

1677 Varraxton Ang. Duprow, 108  Traveller..that 
hath given us good Disconrse, and he speaks as thongh he 
Were practical in things. 

3. Devoted or inclined to action (as opp. to 
speculation, ete.); whose knowledge is derived from 
practice rather than theory ; also, having capacity 


or ahility for action. 

1667 M. Locke in C. Simpson Compendium Avb, We 
poor Practical men, who doe, because we doe.(as they are 
pleas'd to censure ns), 1844 STANLEY Arnold |. iv. 187 He 
remained eminently practical to the end of his life. 1845 
Disrarit Sydé/ 1. itt, The English.. being a practical people, 
it is possible that they might have achieved their ohject and 
yet retained their native princes, 1861 Buckte é/ist. Civilés, 
11. 310 They. .whose knowledge is almost confined to what 
they see passing around them, and who, on account of their 
ignorance, are termed practical men. 1875 Jowerr Slate 
(ed. 2) 1. 76 ‘The practical man, who relies on his own 


t 


€ Saget: : 4 : 

. That is such in practice or conduct (as 
distinguished from belief or theory); that is such 
in effect, though not nominally or professedly so ; 
virtual. 

1642 Fucter Holy & Prof. St. v. vii. 387 Ina word, if he 
was not a practica!l Atheist, | know not who was. @ 1688 
W. Cracetr 17 Seri, (1699) 126 Every wicked man..may 
indeed be called a practical atheist. 1836 J. Gileert Chr. | 
Atonement vii. (1852) 194 ‘To suspend a law, is, in that 
instance, to exercise a practical veto against its being law. 
x851 FI. Spencer Soc. Stat, xxxit. 475 We are not to be 
guilty of that practical atheisin, whic! seein no guidance 
for human affairs but its own limited foresight, endeavonrs 
itself to play the god. 188a Freenan Amer, Lect i. v. 
390 The great advantage of our practical republic over your 
avowed republic. 

II. +5. That practises art or craft; crafty, 
scheming, artful. (Cf Practic a. 4, Practice 6, 


| 

| 

ry 
7.) Obs. (The earliest recorded sense.) : 

isgo Foxe A. & M, (ed. 2) 1906/1 Not onely perceiving 
their practical! proceedings, but also mnch grened with | 
their troublesome vnquietnes. 

IIL. 6. Comb., as practical-minded. 

188: C. Grssox Heart's Problem iv, He had endured some 
banter from his practical-minded friend as to the folly of 
thinking about love instead of law. 1906 Daély Chron. 
14 Apr. 4/6 The practical-eminded makers of modern Egypt. 

B. sé. (in £2) | 
+1. Practical matters ; poinls of practice. Ods. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. Introd. ii. 31 How in Practi- 
cals, They Direct in wel-doing. 1653 Asuwett. Fides 
A fost. 20 Credenda, as opposed to the Agenda, or Practi- 
calls of Christianity. 1737 M. Green Spleen 3a2 That tribe, 
whose practicals decree Small beer the deadliest heresy. 

b. Practical jokes or tricks. co/log. ? Obs. 

1833 M. Scotr Son Cringle xviii, Give over your practi- 
cals, Lucifer. i : 

2. Practical men; persons concerned with practice. 
1840 Mite Diss. & Disc. (1859) 1. 44 The Practicals never 
heard of it; or if they had they disdained it as visionary | 
theory. 1844 — Ass. Pol, Econ. 142 The practicals would 
endeavour to determine this question by a direct induction. 

Hence Pra‘cticalism, devotion to practical 
affairs; Pra‘cticealist, one who devotes himself to 


or advocates what is practical. 

1843 Tait's aa X. 146 Among the Parliamentary men 
belonging to Hardingston’s set, there prevailed a tendency 
to practicalism, the origin of the sect of Utilitarians, 1856 
[. Grore in Casébr, Ess. 88 The very practicalism of the 


English bas guarded them against tnuch mistaken and 


PRACTICE. 


superficial practicalism. 1865 Mttt. Comte 86 The theorists 
.-have successfully retaliated on the practicalists. 

Practicality (prektikeliti). [f prec. + -1ty.] 

1. The qnality of being practical: usually in 
senses 1 b and 3 of the adj. 

1840 CARLYLE //eroesiii. (1858) 265 Ifhe..had not courage, 
promptitnde, practicality, and other suitable vulpine gifts 
and graces, he would catch no geese. 1883 Contemp. Rev. 
June 8:5 A certain prosaic practicality and hard realism. 

2. A practical matter or affair. (Chiefly in A/.) 

1854 tr. Lamartine's Celchr. Char. 11. Fénelon 384 These 
two dreams of Fénelon have been looked upon as serions 
practicalities by short-sighted reasoners. 1887 Miss I. 
Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 303 Miss Wynyard had been 
educated to practicalities, and knew her own requirements, 


Pra‘cticalize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -12z.] 

Ll. frans. nonce-use. To subject to practical jokes. 
(Practica. sb. 1b.) Hence Practicaliza tion. 
1818 Kese in Coleridge AZes. v. (1869) 74, 1 only hope I 
shall not be practicalized to death. 1869 Corermpce /dfd, 
75 His fears of death by the slow process of practicalization. 


2. ‘fo render practical. 

1844 J. Cairxs Let, in Life x. (1895) 225 Walker is 
thoronghly practicalised..more evangelically simple than 
heretofore. 1861 Mice. Awtodiog. i. (1874) 37 He made no 
effort to provide me any sufficient substitute be [the] practi- 
calizing influences fof school life], 1863 3lackw. Mag. Sept. 
289 The strong sense which practicalises the ideal to the 
common sympathies and comprehension of multitndes, 


Practically (pre'ktikali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly 2] 

1. In a practical manner; in the way of, or in 
relation to, practice; in practice; as a matter of 
fact, actually. Often opposed to ¢heoretically, 


speculatively, or formally, 

1623 T. Powrct (¢/f/c) The Attourneys Academy: or, 
the Manner and Forme of proceeding practically, vpon any 
Suite, Plaine or Action whatsoeuer, in any Conrt of Record 
whatsoener, within this Kingdome. 1628 Donne Seri. 
xxiii. (1640) 233 He loves himself ..Contemplatiuely, by 
knowing as he is known, and Practically, by loving, as he is 
loved. 1646 Jexkyn Remora 12 They said not so verbally, 
bot mentally and practically. 1732 Berxecey Aéciphr. 
§ 6 It being impossible a thing shonld be practically wrong 
and speculatively right. 1749 Fircpixc Yon Jones ix. 1, 
Neither physic, nor law, are to be practically known from 
books, 1886 Manch. Exan, 6 Jan. 3/1 Questions which 
are theoretically interesting to thonghtful people and practic- 
ally interesting to every one. 

2. So far as concerns practice (though not com- 
pletely or formally) ; for practical purposes ; to all 
intents and purposes, as good as ; in effect, virtually. 

1748 Hartey Odserv. Jax t, iii, 349 The true Root, or 
snch an Approximation as is practically eqnivalent. 1834 
Paincte 4/7. S&. v. 190 ‘heir own limbs and fives .. were 
practically altogether at their masters’ mercy. 1869 ‘Tozer 
Wight. Turkey 1. 318 Thanks to its padding,. [the saddle] 
was practically unhurt, except for a broken girth. 1891 
Law Times XCM. 97/2 The application was supported by 
practically all the creditors, 

Pra‘cticalness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality or character of being praclical (in various 
senses : see the adj.) ; practicality. 

1710 Norris Chr. Prud, ii, 3 The practicalness of Pru- 
dence as distinct from pure Theory chiefly consists, in that 
it contemplates Truth for the sake of Good. 1840 Mite 
Diss. & Disc. (1859) 1.217 From it he doubtless derived the 
practicalness (if the word ey be pardoned) in which the 
more purely speculative Frenchmen of the present day..are 
generally deficient. 1865 M. Arnoto £ss. Crit. x. (1875) 
425 A stringent practicalness worthy of Franklin. 

+Pra‘cticant. Os. rare. [ad. med.L, prac- 
ticans, -ant-em, pr. pple. of practicdre, -dré to 
practise medicine ; after obs. F. praticqgquant (a 1550 
m Godef.); so mod.Ger, prakiikant.] One who 
practises (medicine) ; a practitioner, 

1637 Brian Pisse-proph. (1679) 66, 1 was then a yonng 
practicant in Physick. 16g9 Gauven Séight Headers (1660) 
12 This is the Patient with whose hurts, sores, brnises, 
wounds and sorrows, these practicants have most impndently 
padled. 1827 Laucet 17 Nov. 256/2 At some |German] 
universities, the clinical students are divided into ausci/- 
tants and practicants, 

+ Practicate, 7//. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -at. 
[ad. ned. L. practicat-us, pa. pple. of practicare.] 

1. Practised, experienced, skilled. 

¢ 1475 Clariodus (Maitl. Cl.) v. 1689 For in sik thing Tam 
not prakticate. a@1§78 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 160 Quhilk he was also practicat in. 


2. as pa. pple. Legally decided. (Cf. Pracric 


sb] 3.) 
1561 Reg. Privy Councid Scot. 1.173 As wes practicate, 
for Schir Johne Grenalivw callit civilie befoir the Lordis of 


Sessioun. Jééd. 174 As wes practicate by the suidis Lordis 
of Sessionn contra ane Spanyeart. 


Pra-cticate, v. rave. [Latinized adaptation of 
F. pratiquer, after med.L. practicdre : see -ATE 3.} 
trans. To construct: = PRACTISE v. 13. 

186a Builder XX. 8 A great centre, from which, too, there 
are now two hear exits actually practicated. 


Practice (pre‘ktis). Forms: 5-6 practyse, 
G -yss, praictes, 6-7 practis, -ize, 6-8 -ise, 6~ 
practice. [Formerly practyse, -ize, app. f. Prac- 
TISE v., substitated for the earlier Practic. The 
later spelling -éce is conformed to that of the suffix 
in justice, service, etc. see -1CE.) Theaction, or an 
act, of practising ; and derived senses. 


PRACTICE. 


I. Simple senses. 

1. The action of doing something ; performance, 
execution ; working, operation ; method of action 
or working. (In quot. 1553, The bringing about, 
production.) Oés. or merged in 2. (See also 10 a.) 

1§53 Even Yreat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 9 Many... haue 
attayned to the knowledge and practise of ‘such wonderfull 
effectes. 1§72 Mascate (éft/e) A Booke of the Arte and 
tmaner howe to plant and graffe all sortes of trees... With 
divers other newe practise, by one of the Abbey of Saint 
Vincent in Frannce, practised with his owne handes. 1599 
Suaks. Afuck Ado vy. i. 255 Prin. But did my Brother set 
thee on to this? Bor. Yea, and paid me richly for the 
practise of it. 1660 Barrow Ayclid 1. x. note, The practice 
of thisand the precedent Proposition. 1722 Perry Daggenh, 
Breach 121 All Vessels..may by the Practice of raising and 
lowering the Water in the Space between the two Pair of 
Gates, pass in or out of the Bason. 

b. An action, a deed; f/. doings, proceedings. 
Oés, or merged in 2c. 

1565 Salir. Pocus Reforu. i.237 No practise 1 cold vse 
that might vnlade my paine. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Afate 
Pref., Wks. (1653) 11 By death all mens thoughts perish, and 
so doth every mans private inventions and practises. 1734 
Col. Ree. Penusyly, WA. 551 Such Practices used on the 
part of Maryland. 

2, The habitual doing or carrying on of some- 
thing; usual, customary, or constant action; action 
as distinguished from profession, theory, knowledge, 
ete.; conduct. (See also ga, b, 10b, 11.) 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xi, (Percy Soc.) 43 Therto is 
equypolent Evermore the perfyt practyse. 1526 /%/e?. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 31b, In y® sayd practyse of good 
moralite, 1606 Warner Add, Eng, xiv. xci. (1612) 369 Tiines 
were when Practize also preacht, and well-said was well- 
done. 1664 Power F.rp. PAs. ut. 170 He .. will find 
the Invention only pleasing in the Theory, but not in the 
Practice. 1727 Attersury Seri, ¢ Pet. ii, 21 (1734) 1. 165 
His Practice of Religious Severities. 1837 Macautav £ss., 
Bacon (1887) 418 It was with difficulty that he was induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. 1897 E. G. Con. 
svantine Afarine Engineers xi, 135 ‘Vhe amount of success 
attending preseiday naval practice in this direction may 
be ascertained from the current technical press. 

b. Law. The method of procedure used in the 


law-courts. (See quot. 1809.) 

1623 ‘I. Powect Attourn. Acad. 1 The practice heere 
before this time hath bin, That no Sas ana should he snecl 
forth of the Court of Chancerie, without a Bill of Complaint 
first exhibited. 1656 T. Forster Lay-wans Lawyer To 
Rdr. Aiv, This second part of the Practice of the Law, 
containing the formes of all manner of Warrants and Pre- 
cepts sent out from Authority. 2780 G. Cromeron (/it/e) 
Practice common-placed: or, the Rules and Cases of Prac- 
tice in the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Practice of the Courts. By this is 
understood the form and manner of conducting and carry: 
ing on suits or prosecutions at Law or in Equity, civil or 
criminal..; according to the principles of Law, and the 
tules laid down by the several Courts. 1810 Benruast 
Packing (1821) 27 The oldest book of practice such is the 
denomination used, among lawyers, to denote the books, in 
which a statement is given, of the operations and instru- 
ments in use, in the different judicatories, in the course 
of judicial procedure) ..is Powells Adiorney’s Academy, 
London, 1623. | . : 

ce. A habitual way or mode of acting ; a habit, 
custom; (with J/) something done constantly or 
ustially ; a habitual action. 

1568 Gravron Chron. 11. 287 By this practice, the rule and 
regiment of the whole realme, consisted onely in the heades 
and orders of the Duke and the Chauncelor. 1 Reg. 
Privy Counetl Scot. WV. 393 Honnest wemen,..spoted at na 
tyme with ony sic fated practizeis. 1704 Netson Fes?. 
oy Fasts (1733) § Hasiting upon them erroneous and super- 
atitions Practices. 1754 Ricuaanson Grandisox b. vi 26 \ 
man of free principles, shewn by practices as free, 181 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvi, The privy council of Scotland in 
whom the practice since the union of the crowns vested 
great judicial powers. 

3. The doing of something repeatedly or con- 
tinuously by way of study; exercise in any art, 
handicraft, etc., for the purpose, or with the result, 
of attaining proficiency; hence, the practical 
acquaintance with or experience in a subject or 
process, so gained. (See also gc.) 

ts25 Lv. Berners Frofss, IL. clxxxix. (clxxxv.] 577 The 
lorde of Coucy shewed..the great wysdoine and practyse 
of the sayd physycion. 1853 ‘T. Witson Aéicé. 3 Through 
practise made perfect. 1596 Suaxs. Saw. Shr. ue b 163 
Proceed in practise with my younger daughter, She's apt to 
learne, and thankefull for good turnes. _r605 —~ Jlacd. 
v. i. 65 This disease is beyond my practise. 1674 Prav- 
ForD S&ild Aus. 1. xi 33 Tt was my chance lately to be 
in company with three Gentlemen at a Musical Practice. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 34 After a little 
Practice, an Angle may be taken more readily this way 
than with [etc.}. 18g0 R. G. Cumauinc Hunter's Life». 
Af. (1902) 22/1 In the forenoon we had some rifle practice 
at a large granite stone above the town, 1860 TVNOAI.L 
Glace. 1. xx. 14t The ascent is a pleasant bit of mountain 

ractice. 1899 Adlbuét's Syst. Afed. VIM. 22, F absolutely 

forbid any public performances which entail many hours of 

daily severe practice. ; o 

+4. An exercise; a practical treatise. Ods. 

ers4t Tranzron Vigo’s Chirurg. title-p., This lytell Prac- 
tyce..in Medycyne Is translated out of Laten in to Eng- 
lysshe. 1871 Digces (¢it/e) A Geometrical Practise, named 
Pantometria, dinided into three Bookes, 1593 J. Upatt 
(tefl) The Key of the Holy Tongve.. first The Hebrue Gram- 
mar.. ; Secondly, A practize upon the first, the twentie fift, 
and the syxtie eyght Psalmes, according to the rules of the 
same Grammar, 1922 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gard. 87 The 

Manner of lracing, reduced to Twenty Practices. 
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5. spec. The carrying on or exercise of a profession 
or occupation, esp. of law, surgery, or medicine ; 
the professional work or business of a lawyer or 
medical man. 

1576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 251 The mysteries of mingled 
medicines, and the practise of Physicke. (1674 R. Gopr nny 
dnj. & Ab. Physic 161 He liv'd by his Practice. as other 
Physicians did and do. 1706 Vintiips ed. Kersey), Prac: 
fiee, actual bxercise, especially that of the Profession of a 
Lawyer, Physician, or Surgeon; the having Clients or 
Patients. 1800 A/ed. Fred. V1. 456 So valuable a branch 
of knowledge as the practice of physic. 1884 /aze Ténics 
24 May 61/2 There ts no barrister in practice who is so 
thoroughly familiar with the ins and outs of bankruptey 
practice. 1898 Riper Haccirp Pector Pherne i. 5 He 
sald this practice and removed into Dunchester. 

6. The action of scheming or planning, esp. 
(now only) in an underhand way and for au 
evil purpose; machiuation, treachery; trickery, 
artifice, (The earliest recorded sense. 

1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. 608 The towne of Seynt Denys... 
was goten by treason or practyse of one named lohan 
Notice, a Knyght of Orleaunce, “1g60 Daus tr. Sdehdane's 
Canon, 59 The Vractise of the Deuill 1898 Gursnwiy 
Yacttus’ Aun, t. iv, (1622) 7 All sauing Lepidus, tirongh 
‘Yiherins practise, for sundry pretended crimes were made 
away. a 1642 Sin W. Monson Vavad Practs t. (1704) 201/2 
The Ship..should be surrender'd without Any’ Practice or 
Treason, 1828 Svotr #. ad, Certh xxiii, It looks as if there 
were practice in it to bring a stain on my name. 1834 W. 
Gopwts Lrees Neeromancers 445 Keeling. inclined to the 
belief thar it might all be practice, and that there was 
nothing supernatural in the affair. 1877 Freeman Verne, 
Cong, (ed. 3) 1. v. 276 He..died a martyr's death, through 
the practice of the Lady lfthryth. 

b. Dealings, negotiation, conference, intercourse ; 
esp. tn evil sense, Conspiracy, intrigue, collusion 
(wth a person, defween persons), arch. 

1sq0 St. Papers Hen. Vill, VEEL 322 She ys very luthe 
to be knowne tq have any praictes with me in any the hinges 
Highnes affaires. 1g72 Nes Privy Council Scot. 14.156 Be 
ressonn of the daly traffique, practize and intelligence betuix 
the inhabitantis..and_ the declarit tratouris, 1584 R. Scor 
Miscow, Witcher. v. vit. (1886) 85 ‘There was tot any con- 
ference or practise betwixt them in this case. 1632 Mas- 
SINGER .WMa/d of ffon, 1. ii, Ue has been all this morning bu 
practice with a peruked gentleman-usher. 1656 Karr. Moxa. 
tr. Boccalin’’s Aduts. fr. Parnass, W. XXNVi, (16741188 He 
held secret practice with all the Pocts. a@1680 Ear. or 
Rocurstir Valentinian ¥, iii, Begone and leave me I have 
some little practice with my son] And then the sharpest 
sword is welcome. 1873 Brownrne Ned Cot, Nt-cap. in. 
945 Somehow, gloves were drawn o'er dirt and all, And 
practice with the Church procured thereby, 

ce. (with £4) A scheme, plot, intrigue, con. 
spiracy, stratagem, manceuvre, artifice, trick. 

1539 Cromwect in Merriman Life & Lets. (1co2) IL. 190 
A practise which 1 trust shal shortely come to light. 1568 
Grartox Chron. 1. 413 ‘Vhis realme was.. troubled with 
Ciuile sedition, and the craftie practises of the Frenchmen. 
¢ 1608 Rowiey Birth Verl. uit, Tt may be a practice ‘twist 
themselves To expel the Dritons. 1645 Gataner God's 
Eye on tsraed 93 Yow many plots and practises of the 
popish faction. have been discovered, defeated, and returned 
on the heads of those, that were either plotters of them, or 
imployed in them? 1728 Morcan Algiers UL. iii. 243 
Giving them to understand, that he was not unacqnainted 
with their Practices. 1744 Jonnson Sir. Drake Wks, 
TV. 414 Unable ta obviate the practices of those whom his 
merit had made his enemies 1872 R. Euuis Catudlus xii, 
2 Left-hand practices o'er the merry wine-cup. 

7. The action, or an act, of practising ov or wfou 


a person, etc. : see PRACTISE 11, are. 
1614 B. Joxson Bart, Falr 1. ii, This is a confederacy, a 
meere piece of practice vpon her, by these Impostors, 1622 
Bacon (fen, Vif 140 Hee thought..that the onely practise 
vpon their affections, was to set vp a Standard in the field. 
1759 Franeum £ss, Wks. 1840 EES. 423 ‘This menace..was 
also another piece of practice on the fears of the assembly. 
8. Arith, A compendious method of performing 
multiplicalion by means of aliquot parts, in cases 
where one or both quantities are expressed in 
several denominations ; e.g. in finding the valne 
of a given number of articles at so many pounds, 
shillings, and pence each, or that of so many 
hundredweight, pounds, and ounces of something 
at so much a hnndredweight. Sce quot. 1727-41. 
1574 H. Barner Well Spring Seiences 87 b, Uhe third 
parte treateth of certayne briefe rules, called rules of prac- 
tise...Some there be, which call these rules of practise 
briefe rules;..There be others whiche call them the small 
multiplication. 1595 Metis Recorde's Arith. i. 406 Briefe 
Rules, called Rules of Practise... The working of Multipli- 
cation in Practise,.. which is accomplished by meanes of 
diuision in taking the half, the third, the fourth, the fift, or 
such other parts of the summe which is to be multiplyed, 
1671 J. Newton Compl, Arith. xxiii. (1691) 119 When the 
Rule of Vhreedirect hath 1, or an Jnteger for the first term, 
it is commonly called a Rule of practice, not only for the 
speedy, but the practical resolntion of such questions. 1727~ 
4t Cuampers Cyel., Practice, in arithmetic, Practica 
ftalica, or Halian usages; certain compendious ways of 
working ee opera a They were thus called from 
their expediting of practice and business; and because 
first introduced by the merchants and negotiants of Italy. 
1859 Kaan. Samiti A vith. & A lecbra (ed. 6) 156 Practice is 
a _compendious mode of finding the value of any number 
of articles by means of Aliquot Parts, when the value of 
an unit of any denontination is given. 
II. Phrases and Combinations. 

9. Ju practice. a. Jn the realm of action; 
practically, actually, as a fact. b. + In customary 
use, in vogue ‘0ds.); practised, habitually per- 


PRACTISABLE. 


formed. c, In the condition of being exercised so 
as to maintain skill or ability. So od of practice, 

1s79 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WV. 177 Ve is alreddy 
accordit and enterit in practize. .chat upoun the vacance «t 
ony prelacie the kirkiy thairof salbe disponit ta qualifin 
tinisteris in titill, 1602 >ians, fam. vii. 221 Since ne 
went into France, [ hae heeve in continuall practice. 1631 
Massincer Believe as Vou List w.i, Your viper wine, So 
muuch in practise with grey bearded gallants. 1644 Mattos 
Kduc, Wks, (1847) 98/2 Of adaininenet far more certain, than 
hath been yet in practice. 1693 Concueve. Ol ach. in. 
viii, Foreigners to the fashion or anything in practice. 
@ 1700 DRyDEN (J.), Ohsolete words may be laudab! 
vived, when they are more sounding, or more 
than those in practice. 1854 Roxatps & R 
Chent, Teehuol, (ed. 2) 1. 322 byfe. believes that the heat 
actually made available from coal in practice, is nearly the 
une as onght to be produced, according to theory, hy the 
quantity of coke which it yields. 1863 Frotnr //ist. Eng. 
VOILE vi. 33 He [Shaw] broke loose from time to time to 
keep his hand in practice, 1868 Freeman Vor, Cong. 
L. vii. on8 A saint in practice, if net in profession. 1888 
Brvew elven. Canaanite. VW. Ix. get In practice itis but hirtle 
changed. Mod. We played a very poor game, he was 
plainly out of practice. 

10. 70 peut in (or into) practice. a. To practise, 
exercise, carry out in action. +b. To begin to 
practise or do, to sct abont ods.). +e. To scheme, 
plot, attempt (4e do something) cds... +d. To 
bring into use (ods. + cf. 11 b. 

1559 W. Cunsincuam Cosmogn, Glass: 
t put in practise whan the tyme of the yeare docth insewe, 
1591 Suaks. Tee Gexé. ut ti, 89 Thy adnice, this night, ile 
petin practise. 1892 Kyp Wurther ¢. Brewen Wks, (got) 
289 She put in practise to poyson him. 1604 1. G{kim- 
stoNt] 2) teosta's fist, dudies wii. 206 Instruments, which 
the industry of man hath found out and pt in practise. 1611 
Vipie Trans, ref 6 Vo haus the Scriptures in the mother. 
tongue. hath bene thought spon and putin practise of old. 
1706 Noyal Proclam. 11 Apr. in Loud. Gas. No, 4218/1 Lt 
is High Treason for any..Persons to put in Practise to 
Absolve, Perswade or Withdraw any of Our Subjects... from 
their..Obedience to Us. 1726 Swirt Gudliter 1. ¥i, 1 
could never observe this maxim to be prt in practice by 
any nation, except that of Lilliput. 

ll. + Zo make practice of. a. Vo practise, carry 
ont in action. b. To make use of, use: ef. 10d. 
ce. fo make a practice of (something , to do it 
habitually and of purpose. 

2623 Wresrer Derd’s Law Case i iii, What practice do 
they make of ‘tin their lives? 1634 See VT. Weserr J raz, 
147 Vhe Gun (an instrument they now make practice of. 
sed, T make a practice of walking tothe train every morn: 
ing. You may do so on this occasion, but you must not 
mitke a practice of it. 

12. attrib, and Comd., chiefly in sense 3. as 
practicefiring, -ground, -roon, -school, etc.; also 
(in sense 2b) practice court sve quot, 1883). 

1872 Routledge's Fv. loy's lun. June 447/1 Its Cricket 
Club and practice-graund. 1883 Hharton's Law Lex. 
s.¥. Queen's Bench, Connected with the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and auxiliary thereto, was the Practice Court... The 
Practice Court (called also the Bait Court) heard and deter- 
mined common matters of practice, and ordinary mations 
for writs of #andamus, prohibition, etc. 1887 Fexx Dick 
0’ the Fens (1889) 93 By one rapid practice-learned drag, 
the net was matched over. 1895 Daly Vews 23 Apr. 6/2 
Herbart founded ‘a practice school in which a few children 
should be instructed according tothe most scientific methods 
1898 Kietinc in wdern. Post 10 Nov. 5/3 Between the 
pauses of practice-firing. 

Practician (prickli-fin),sd.(a.) Also 6-icien, 
-isian, Sc. -iciane, 7 -itian, (6 praticiane). [a. 
obs, F. Aracticien (13th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), var. 
of praticien, f. 1. practica practice + -ten, -1AN.] 
One who practises any art, profession, or occupa- 
tion; a worker, practitioner; a practical man (as 
distinguished from a theorist, etc.). 

arsoo Colkelbic Sow Prohem. 62 Knawing myne vnssufh- 
cience To be comprysit praticiane (f-. pertictane) with 
prudence, 1g¢e8 Dunxsar oes iv. ¢1 In medicyne the 
most practicianis, Lechis, surrigianis, & pbisicianis. 1536 
Beniennen Crom, Scot. (1821) 1. 196 Origenes..wald dite 
fastar than sevin practicianis might suffice to write. 1558 
Warove tr. Ader’s’ Seer. t.118 Wherefore many practiciens, 
when they wyll gylte anye woode, laye the bottome or 
grounde ,, of yelow. 2 Douraxo Oruith Microl. 4 
Twixt Musitians and Practitians, oddes is great, 1678 Sin G. 
Mackenzie Crivz, Latus Scot. 1. i. § 4 (1699) 5 Yet is gene- 
rally concluded by the practicians of all Nations, that sévr- 
Plex conains, or endeavour, is not now punishable by death. 
1818 Moore in A/em:. (1853) HL. 245 He.. was a niost learned 
and troublesome practician, as well as theorist, in dialectics. 
1899 S. Convin Lett. Stevenson 1. 12 Me looked..with the 
, eye of the poet and artist, and not those of the practician 
! and calculator. 

B. adj. or attrib, Given to practical work. 

1863 NV. Brit. Daily Mail 9 Sept., The eminently adap- 
tive and practician character of the Americans goes far to 
supersede the necessity of tedious drill. 

+ Pra:cticous, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. practéc-us 
Pracric+-ovs.] Practical, 

1683 E, Hooxrer Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 18 Not to 
mention speculativ Intidelitie, practicous Atheism, horrid 
Blasphemies, and all manner of Diabolism. 


+Pra‘ctisable, ¢. O%s. Also 7 -iseable, 
-iceable. [f. PRACTISE v.+-ABLE.] Capable of 


being practised; practicable. 

1570 Dee Wath. Pref. *j, How often, therfore, these fine 
Octane do..differre from the fine operations of like 
..name, in our Whole numbers practisable. 1634 W. Tir- 

, whyt tr, Badsac’s Lett. 1. 22 Certaine aa oe practise- 
va—2 


30 This role will 
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able by the poor, 3644 G. Prarres in Hartlil's Legacy 
(1655) 296 The thing itself plainly appeares to be practiceable. 

+ Practisant. 06s. rave. [a. obs. F. 
pracc tisant, pr. pple. of pra(otiser to PRacTISE.] 
?A plotter, conspirator (cf. PRacTIsE v. 9); or 
? performer of a stratagem (Schmidt). 

rggz SuaKs. 1 //en, 17, ut. it. 20 Chartes. Saint Dennis 
blesse this happy Stratageme, And once againe wee'le sleepe 
secure in Roan. Sastard. Here entred Pucell, and her 
Practisants, Z 

Practise (pre‘ktis), v Also 5 practis, 5-6 
ese, -yse, 5-7 -iz9, 6 -ysse, Sc. -isse, -iz, pratize, 
6-9 practice. [Known from 15th c (or ?late 
1gth c.: cf. the deriv. practisour (PRACTISER) used 
by Langland and Chaucer, a. OF. pralc\tise-r+ 
(14th c. in Godef.), = 15th c. L. practizare (Du 
Cange) to practise; f. OF. pra(ctiguer, med.L. 
practeire, by substitution of the suffix -zser, 
-izare (see -1ZE) for the less common -iyuer, -icdre ; 
thence also Du. pradtéseren, G. praktisicren, etc. 
The stress, originally, as still dialectally, on -és¢ 
(prakti-z, praktai‘z , was suhseq. shifted to the first 
syllable, whence also the change of z to s, perb. 
after practice sb.] 

1, ¢raus. To perform, do, act, execute, carry on, 
exercise (any action or process), Now rave, or 
merged in sense 2. 

c1460 Fortescur lds. §& Lin Mon. ix. (1885) 129 This 
maner off doynge hath he so ofte practised nerehande in 
euery reaume, pat thair cronicles be full off it. 1309 HawEs 
Past, Pleas. i. (Percy Soc.) 11 Thynges to practyse whiche 
should profyte be. 1§sq irr. Wfag., Dk. Clarence xiv, 
Pricke the minde to practise any yll, 1591 Suaxs. 1 //en. 1°, 
i. iii, 47 To thinke, that you haue ought but ‘Talbots 
shadow, Whereon to practise your _seueritie. 1600 (fit/e) 
Certaine Experiments concerning Fish and Frvte: Prac. 
used hy John Taverner Gentleman, 653 Marvett Corr. 
Wks. (Grosart) I]. 3 The only civility which it is proper for 
me to practise with so eminent a person. 1799 WASHINGTON 
Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 171 You shall not practise the same 
game with me. 1810 Scotr Lady of 1. v. xv, le practised 
every pass and ward, ‘T'o thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard. 

+b. In special uses: To work out (a problem 
or result); to perform, act (a play). Oés. 

1571 Diccrs Panton, 1. xv. Eb, Pleasanter to practize is 
this than the former and moste cxact for Altitudes. /éfd. 
xvi, E ij, By a Glasse heighthes may be pleasantly practized 
and founde on this wise. a1s7z Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 
3846 1. 62 Frear Kyllour sett furth the Historye of Christis 
Passioun in forme of a play, qubilk he boith preached and 
practised opinlie in Striveling. 1685 Drvorn 2123. & Alban, 
Pref, Ess. (Ker) 1. 280 Ile leharhes It) had been pleased.. 
to command that it should be practised before him, especially 
the first and third acts of it. 

ce. intr, To act, work, proceed, operate. (In 
quot. 1677, ? to try experiments, to expcriment,) 

1553 Acsfxblica 1. ii. 618 We reste nor daie nor night .. 
(fo) practise and travaile for your welth and honoure. 1669 
Sturmy .Variner’s Mag. vu. xiv. 23 So practice for any 
other Latitude. 1677 Tenpre £ss. on Gout Wks 1731 I. 
135 Being little inclined to practise upon others, and as 
little that others should practise upon me. | 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 53 Cases that require rather to be 
carefully watched, than vigorously practised upon. : 

2. ¢rans, To carry on, perform, or do, habitually 
or constantly; to make a practice of; to put into 
practice, carry ont in action (as distinguished from 
believing, professing, etc.). 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8b, And what ye rede, 
se you practise it in lyfe & dede. _rgg9 Br. Scot in Strype 
alnn, Ref. (1709) 1. App. vii. 17 Sute was made..to have 
three things graunted..to be practyssed..that is to saye, 
that prestes myght have wyves [etc.} 1590 Srenser FQ. 
u. vig gues that usage ment, Which in her 
cott she daily practized. 1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. JI, iii. 23 
ie had no Legges, that practic'd not his Gate. 1611 Bice 
Transi. Pref. 3 Whatsoeuer is to be beleeued or practised. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 76 Practice as much of 
Religion as you ‘Valk, and then you have a full Licence to 
Talk as much of it as you Please. 1875 Jowert /’lato 
ted. 2) IV. 131 The method which Socrates had heard Zeno 

. practise in the days of bis youth, 

b. To practise religion [after F. pratiguer la 
religion]: 10 perform the religious duties which 
the Church requires of its members; to bea practis- 
ing and not merely a nominal member (esp. in 
R.C. Ch). Also adsol. or intr. 

(r615 W. Lawson Country House. Gard. (1626) 1 By 
religious, I meane.. practising prayers.) 1808 Pixe Sources 
Afississ. ut. Are. 15 The catholic religion is practised in 
this province, after the same manner as in the other pro- 
vinces, 1904 Daily News 5 Nov. 7 The energetic priest of 
a very well-organised poor parish in Paris told me that, out 
co thousand inhabitants, four tbousand ‘practised ' 
religion, 

ce. With zu. To be wont or accustomed. arch. 

1674-91 Ray Collect. Words 192 He hath practis’d to burn 
the ends of all the Posts which he sets into the ground to 
a Coal on the outside. 1805 Woapsw. Prelude 1x. 488 [She] 
from the tower .. Practised to commune with her royal 
knight By cressets and love-beacons, 

. tur. To act habitnally. 

1681-6 J. Scorn Chr, Life (1747) 111. 3 If we believe it, we 
cannot be good Christians unless we practise upon it. 1716 
Biackart, Ws. (1723) I. 180 If he practises according to 
this Opinion, he so far renounces his Christianity. Afod. 
If he practises as well as he preaches, he must be a paragon. 

3. ¢fraus. To work at, exercise, pursue (an occu- 
pation, profession, or art). 

1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Cont. 333 >, Whan they.. prac- 
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| tise coniuryng. @ 1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
| S.T. 50 To 1s9 [He] wyse weill leirned in devyne syences 
and pratizit the samin to the glorie of god. 1608 Suaxs. 

Pero ui. 71 Sec. dtsh, Canst thou catch any Fishes then? 

Per. 1 neuer practizde it. 1727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. 

#, fad. 1. xii, 131 ‘They admit of no Trade, but practise 

Piracy. 1875 Jowett Palo (ed. 2) V. 118 No man can 
practise two trades, or practise one und superintend another. 

1879 in Cassell’s Techn. Edue. TV. 96.1 He endeavoured 
-.to practise medicine, but could nowhere find patients. 

+b. znér, ‘To work (at some business or 
occupation). Oéds. 

1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. gos Some..were holdyn in for a 
tyme, to practis & shewe vnto the newe how they shuld 
ordre & guyde the sayd offyces. 31660 Broome Archie. 
Title-p.,, Carvers, In-layers, Antick-Cutters, and all other 
that delight to practise with the Compasse and Square. 

te futr, To perform (musically). Oés. 

¢1430 Lypc. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 For to practyse 
withe sugrid melody, He and his scolers ther wittis did 
apply. 1796 Fiza Hasuton Lett. /indoo Rajah 1, 13% 
The itinerant musicians that practice in the streets. 

a. spec. intr. ‘To exercise the profession of law 
or of medicine. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 11. ii, 192 Only such whose. Jernyng 
in the law [was]..prouyd, schold be admyttyd to practyse in 
causys. 1645-5a Boatr Jref. Mat. /fist. (1860) 147 Not 
only dwelling and practising at Dublin, but being Physician 
generall of the English Forces, 1768 Buacxstonr Com. 
IL. iv. 55 The seal was comniitted to the earl of Clarendon, 
who had withdrawn from practice as a lawyer near twenty 
years; and afterwards to the earl of Shaftesbury, who had 
never practised at all. 1867 Trotiore Chron. Barset 1. 
viii. 67 A medical man practising in a little village, 1883 
Law Keep. Q.B, Div. 597 A counsel practising at the bar. 

+4. trans. ‘Yo put into practice, carry out in 
action, execute (a law, command, etc.\. Ods. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 277 This statute of 1401] 
was practized in a prest, that sone aftir was brent at Smyth- 
feld. 1560 Daus tr, Slerdane's Comm. 4gb, Luther vnder- 
stode that the Emperoure, and diucrse Princes woulde 

«practise the decree of Wormes. 166a Stituncr.. Orig. 

Sacr, Ded. 11 If the principles be true, why are they not 

practised? 17238 Watts Ps, cxix. 1. ii, Blest are the men 

that keep thy word, And practise thy commands. 19971 

Gotpso. /fisé. eee 81 Those [laws] which remain.. under 

his name seem to be only the laws already practised in the 

country by his Saxon ancestors. 

5. To perform repeatedly or continuously by way 
of study, in order to acquire skill; to exercise 
oneself in (any art, process, or act) for the purpose 
of attaining proficiency. Also with 087. fuf. 

¢1430 [see Practisinc dé. sd. 1). rg90 Suans. Com. Err, 
u. i. 29 Ere I learne loue, Ile practise to obey. 1596 — 
fam. Shr. um. ii. 253 Shall sweet Bianca practise how to 
bride it? 16a3-4 Laun Diary 24 Mar., Wks. 1853 11). 150 
The Earl of Oxford, practising a tilt, fell and Pare his 
arm, 1778 Suexipan Camp 11, iii, To hear a march and 
chorus, which some recruits are practising. 1854 THackrray 
Rose & Ring vii, She was very busy practising the piano, 
1863 Mrs. Ournanr Salem Ch. i, 3 ‘The young people 
had their singing-class, at which they practised hymns. 

b. absol. or tutr. To exercise oneself with the 

, Wiew of acquiring skill or proficiency ; ¢sZ. in the 
performance of music, 

| 1596 Suaxs, Zant. Sir. 1.1.83 My bookes and instruments 

shall be my companie, On them to looke, and practise by 

my selfe. 1714 Aopison Sfect. No. 556 Pit while a Man 

is learning to fence, he practises both on Friend and Foe. 

x98 Jane Austen Pride & Preg. 1 xxx She will never 

play really well, unless she practises more. a 1817 -- Lady 

Susan xvii. in Afent, (1873) 238 Frederica spends great part 
of the day there, practising as it is called [at the piano]. 

3888 Mas. H. Warn &. Elsmere ix, Catherine and Agnes 
are at school; and Rose, I think, is practising. 

6. ¢raus. To exercise (any one) 7 some action 
in order to make him proficient in it; to train, drill. 

1598 Suaks. Merry IV. ww. iv. 65 The children must Be 
practis’d well to this, or they’ll neu'r doo't. a 1656 Hates 

Gold, Rem, 3. (1673) 93, J will leave this to your private 
considerations, to practise your wits in the depths of 

Christianity. 1674 Providence Ree. (1894) V. 29a Said 

william Austin Doth Couenant..and Engage ..T prectice 
; and jnstruct the Said moses Lippit in art and trade of 
; @ weauer, 855 Trencu in Lect. fo Ladies ix. 225 We 

might do much..by practising the young to distinguish 
| between words which have a near resemblance to one 
| another, 1888 Fort, Rev. Jan. 24 The captain practises 
| his company in all the phases of war, : : 
| b. pa. pple. Experienced by practice; skilled, 
| versed, proficient (2); ¢ accustomed, used (¢e). 
1842 Upart Evasion, Apoph. 30 The same officer was well 

ractised and could good skille in that science. | 1579-80 
Noatu Plutarch (1676) 7 The Athenians at tbat time were 
not greatly practised to the sea. 1693 //utours Town 35 
If thous have been well practis'd in writing Billet dewx. 
as7ig Burnet Own Trine (1823) 1. 439 Till men were well 
practised in him, he was apt to impose on them. /é/d. 
1}. 43 A satirical temper..which was imputed ta youth 
and wit not enough practised to the world. 1887 Ruskin 
Preterita U1. i.17 He was..perfectly practised in all the 
college routine of business. 

+7. To put to practical use; to use, make use 
of, employ. Ods. 

138. in Wyctif’s IVks. (1880) 1s7 Pe olde testament for 
wynnyng of tybes and offryngis is sumwhat practised. 
¢1440 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1903) 288 And porw pe grace 
of hevene kyng, Pei racicedes medicines to belpe man- 
kyln}d._1549 Coverpae Zvasm. Par, 11. Ep. Ded. #1j b, The 
sacred Byble. .set forth by your Maiesties appoyntment, to 
be dewly practised in all boly exercyses within your churches. 
1659 LEAK Waterwks. 26 This I:ngin is much practised in 
Germany. 173: Pors £%. Burlington 36 Proud to catch 
cold at a Venetian door. Note, A door or window so called, 
from being much practised at Venice, by Palladio and 
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others, 1740 V. Fersey Archives X\1. 29 The two most 
convenient Places for a speedy ‘Transportation, of any yet 
practised from New-York to Philadelphia. 


+b. To frequent, haunt [after F. pratigzes]. 

16s: Life Father Sarpi (1676) 73 He had always desired 
to have him live at Rome, because he had known him, and 
practised him, and knew very well how great service he 
was able to have done the Church. 1681 Drypex 44s. & 
Achit. 1.825 The court he practised, not the courtier’s art. 
1697 — lirg, Past. Pref. (1721) 1. 76 Several, who saw, and 
practis'd the World for a longer space of time. x9x8 
Hreethinker No. 60 Tey were not in a Capacity 10 make 
any Figure by Sea; an Element, little practised by them, 
and less understood. 

+ 8. To bring about, compass, effect, accomplish. 

1sso J. Cone Eng. & Fr. Heralds §68 Eij, You practysed 
dd maryage betwene the dougbter and heyre of Nauerne, 
and Monster de la bright, countie de foyx. 1577 F. de 
Liste's Leg. Lij, Seuen moneths before, the said Guisians 
had practised an other league in Guyenne, through the 
meanes of the lorde of Candales. 3585 T. Wasmxcton 
tr, Nicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 23 ‘They tbougbt to practise 
some sist for theyr suretie. 3652 Gavte Magastrom. 173 
Suppose he intendcth. .topractise the sickness, death, destruc: 
tion, of man or beast. 1736 Cuanoier f7ist. Persec. 318, 
I think he can’t well be excused from practising the death 
of Servetus at Vienne. 

+b. To devise means to bring about (a result) ; 
to plan, scheme, intend (something to be done). 
With simple obf, or off. clause. Obs. 

1566 Paister Pat, Pleas. 1. 132 He doth already practise 
a marriage betwene the King of Hungarie and me. 1579-80 
Noatu Plutarch (1676) 76 Solon..began to practise tbat 
his Citizens should give themselves unto Crafts and Occu- 
pations, 1667 Mitton #. Z. xi 802 [They] ‘Thenceforth 
shall practice how to live secure. 171 in T. W. Marsh 
Early Friends in Surrey & Sussex i. (1886)9 A Preparative 
Meeting..for preserving the Reputation of our proffession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate. 

+c. To exert oneself in order to effect (some- 
thing); to attempt, endeavour, try, (With sémple 
off, or inf) Obs. 

1573 Tusser //wsb. (1878) 48 This Prouerbe experience 
Jong ago gaue, that nothing who practiseth nothing shall 
haue.  rg81 J. Bert Haddon's snsw. Osor. 83b, [He] 
practised first to kill him selfe with his owne Dagger. 1600 
Hoivann Liew xxxut. Argt. 834 Anniball having practised 
in Affrick to raise war. 1679 Burnet Afist. Ref. 1.1m. 201 
The Ministers continued practising, to get further evidence 
for the Tryal. 

9. intr. To lay schemes or plans, esp. for an 
cvil purpose; to nse stratagem or artifice; to 
scheme, plot, conspire, intrigue (with or against 
a person, fo do something), Now rave. 

1537 Latimer Ac, (Parker Soc.) 379 That you may see 
how closely in time past, the foreign prelates did practise 
nbout their prey. x572 in Buccleuch ALSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 23 Mrelvill..was executed... for practesing with 
England. 600 Suaxs. 4. 1°. LZ. 1. i. 156 Hee will practise 
against thee by poyson. 1630 A. Yanga Aingd. § 
Com, 220 It suffereth not the one to practise against the 
other, upon the perill that may ensue to the offender. 167, 
tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, \. (1688) 136 He fell to plotting an 
practising with the Rebels, and attempted. .to deliver the 
Queen of Scots out of Custody. 1861 [Practisine vi. sé. 2). 


+b. trans. To plot, conspire (some evil to be 


done). Oss. 

1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Com, 247 b, They haue practised 
thinges against him in Germani, and in forein nations. 
1581 J. Betty Haddon's Answ. Osor. 216 b, Ele practized 
the vtter ouerthrowe not onely of all Christian societie, but 
of the state of the whole world also. xs95 Suaxs. John 1v. 
i. 20, I doubt My Vnckle practises more harme to me. 1607 
God's Warning in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 111. 64 The late 
papisticall conspiracie of traytors, tbat, with powder, 
practised tbe subuersion of this besutifull kingdome. 1634 
Str T. Measeat Trav, 234 Normall..practices ber owne 
brothers destruction. ; 

+e. To endeavour to gain (favour, elc.) by 
arts; to aim at in an underhand way. O63. 

1g81 Savice Yacitus’ Hist, 1. xxti, (1591) 14 He had by 
al possible meanes practised the fauour and goodwill of the 
souldier. 1640 Ilaptncton Q. of Arragon 1. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X1V. 342 What can you answer for the practising 
The queen's affection, when Embassador, You lay bere 
from Castile? 


10. twtr. To have dealings or interconrse, 10 
negotiate or treat with a person; ¢sf. to treat or 
deal with so as to influence or gain over to some 


course of action. Now rare. . 

1538 Sé. Papers Hen. V']// 11. 559, 1 practysyd soo with 
the sayd Bryan, and with my servaunt Stephin Apparye, 
that they hunted the sayd Kayr. xgss Epen Decaaes 31 
He sent to his brother Bartholomewe Colon to practise wit 
the Kynge of Englande, 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's 
Voy. ww. vi. 117, T haue seene and practised with divers 
Persian gentlemen. 1683 Pennsyly. Archives 1. 79 Prac- 
tising wl! all your R. Higbnesses Tenants there, by fair 
or foul means, to ture tenants to him. xzaxr Swirr Ley. 
to Pope 10 Jan., The grand juries of the county and city 
were practised effectually with to represent the said 
pemener with all aggravating epithets. .x902 A. Lanc 
fist, Scot. V1, iit, 60 Ile and his party had long been 
practising with Cecil. 

+b. trans, To work upon (a person, etc.), so 
as to persnade 10 some (esp. evil) course of action ; 
‘to draw by artifice’ (J.); to influence by under- 


hand dealings, win over, ‘get at’, corrupt. 

1s7o Bucuanan Ane Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 27, Bot 
St James.. hinderit yis purpose be sum of ye Kingis 
familiar seruandis yat he had practisit be giftis, r6é0a 
Waanen Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 He allured out of 
Sanctuarie his fiue Neeces..whence also, to murther them,.. 


PRACTISED. 


hee had formerly practised the two yong Princes his 
Nephewes. 1640 in Hamilton Papers (Camden) oe 
257 The Earle of Traquayre..did practize the jury witha 
good intent to finde the said Lo: guilty as aforesaid. 1678 
Sir G. Mackenzie Crit, Laws Scot. we xxvi. § 18 (1699) 271 
A mean of corrupting Witnesses, and Assizers, who, if 
known, might be practised. 17.. Swirt (J.), To practise 
the city into an address to the queen. 

Ll. tntr. Practise on or ttpon: To practise tricks 
or artifices upon; to act upon by artifice, so as to 
induce to do or believe something; to play a trick 
upon, impose upon, delude; to work upon (a person, 
or his feelings, etc.). 

1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct. i. 36 Sirs, I will practise 
on this drunken man. 1599 — Auch Ado 1. i. 398, I.. will 
so practise on Benedicke, that..hee shall fall in loue with 
Beatrice. 1613 Wessten Devil's Law-Cuse iv. iiy V’ are 
practised upon most devilishly. a@1g1g Burnet Oven Time 
(1766) HI. 148 The Court practised on her..so fir that she 
delivered up her husband's letters, 1858 Sears AéAay, i. 
ii, 268 Out of this belief papacy shaped its purgatory and 
practised on human credulity and fear. 1864 Trenxyson 
Aytner's Field 302 You have practised on her, Perplext 
ber, made her.. Swerve from her duty to herself and us. 

b. To tamper with, to corrupt. rare. 

187a J. H. Newman Y'vacts (1874) 167 ote, Photius cone 
siders his (St. Methodius’] works fave been practised upon 
by heretics. 

ec. See also rc, § b. 

$12. trans. To make trial of, try practically. OAs. 

163a Litucow 7'rav. vi 278, I hane seene the nature of 
this dust practised. 1796 J. Smyruin J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth (1799) 519 ‘Vhe erops I practised were ist, oats; 2d, 
turnips, yams, and other potatoes ; 3d, barley with grass- 
seeds. 1803 1H. Greatuead in Navad Chrow. TX, 293, 1 
would. recommend practising the boat. 


+13. To construct. Ods. rare. 

1739 H. Watroce Let, to &. i 'est 11 Nov., At the end of 
a great road, which was practised through an immense solid 
rock by bursting it asunder with gun-powder, 1820 SHELLEY 
Philos. View Reform in Dowden Frauscr. & Stud. (1888) 
oo Most fatal of them all is that mine of unexploded mis- 
chief it has practised beneath the foundations of society. 


Practised (pre‘ktist), A//.@2. [f. Practise v. 
+-EDL] 

1. That has had practice; experienced, expert, 
skilled, proficient. (See also PRacTIsE v. 6b.) 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 507 A companie of warlike and 
practised soutdiours. 1638 Mayne Lucia (1664) 332 Your 
Art, of which you seem to be so practised a master. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xxii. LV. 714 To the practised eyes 
of the Kentish fishermen she looked much like a French 
privateer. 1871 Tynpatt #ragut. Sc. (1879) 1. vi. 20-9 My 
practised men fastened the sail at the top. 5 

2. Executed or gone through beforchaud in order 


to acquire proficiency in performance. 

ts90 Suans. Afids. N. v. i. 97, 1 haue scene them shiuer 
and looke pale,..Throttle their practiz’d accent in their 
feares. 1611 — Wint. 7.1. ii. aenieking practis'’d Smiles 
As in a Looking-Glasse. 

+3. Habitually used or frequented ; accustomed. 

1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 658 He led us into 
a less practis'd walk. 1667 Microw ?. ZL. Iv. 945 To serve 
thir Lord. .with songs to hymne his Throne, And practis’d 
distances to cringe, not fight. 

+4. (app.) Plotted against, made the object of 


conspiracy. Ods. rare—'. 

1603 Warner Adb. Eng. x. tv. (1612) 245 Throckmorton 
yeat, more priuie and more practising than those,..Did 
mischiefes that imported more our practiz’d State disclose. 

Hence Pra‘ctisedness, the quality or fact of 


being practised ot experienced. 

1883 J. Puaves in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 352 Honesty he 
ascribes to practisedness in the world’s ways. 

+Practisement. Obs. rare—'. [f£ PRactisEv 
+-MENT.] The fact of practising, or that which is 
practised ; a decd or practice. 

1581 Bureuicn Let. to Walsingham in Digges Compl. 
Ambass. (1655) 379 She speaketh of a practisement by him 
in the Thames mouth. .that you should call it to memory. 

Practiser (pre‘ktiso1), Forms: sce PRAcTIsE; 
4-5 -our (5 -ere, -ir, 6 -ure, Sc. -ar), 6- -er. 
[ME. practisour prob. a. AF. *practisour, agent- 
noun f. OF. pra(ejitser: see Practise vw. and 
-ouR b; the suffix being between 1450 and 1550 
weakened to -ER2 3.] One who practises. 

1. One who exercises a profession or occupation; 
a practitioner: a. of medicine or surgery (often 
opposed to one trained in the science or art). 

1377 Lancv. P. Pd B. xvi. 107 And did him assaye his 
surgerye on hem pat syke were, Till he was parfit prac- 
tisoure. ¢1386 Cwaucza Prod, 422 With vs ther was a 
Doctour of Phisik ..He was a verray parfit praktisour 
{Lansd. MS. practisere). ©1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 67 (Hart. 
MS.), Oon [leche]..sotill in crafte, and a good practiser. 
1530 Patsca. 2357/2 Practysure, practicien. 1579 Lytv 
Euphues (Ath.) 133 They are like those sicke men which 
reject the expert and cunning Physition,..and admitte the 
heedetesse practiser. 1666 W. Bocnurst Loimographia 
(1894) 30 Many ignorant practizers took upon them the 
name of Doctors. 1767 T. Hutcutnson f/ist. AZass. (1768) 
Il.274 Another practiser,..who had been a surgeon in the 
French army. 

b. of law. 

@1400-50 Alexander 1582 Practisirs & prematis [v. ~ 
ractyf men in prevatez] & prestis of pe lawe. 1552 

ULoET, Practiser of lawe. 1§73-80 Banet A/v. P 641 A 
Chauncerie man, or practiser in the lawe, to drawe out 
writtes. 1647 R. Stapyiton Fuvenal 182 Such barbarous 
cruelty who ever saw Done on a duller practicer at law? 
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1654 Gataker Disc, Apo, 33 The worthie Societie of the 
Professors, Practisers, and Students of the Common Law of 
this Land in Lincolns Inn, 172 Load. Gaz. No. 4954/1 
Practicers of the Law in North Britain. 1876 Baxerort 
flist, U. Sv 1. x. 332 He had been forinerly a student and 
practiser in the courts of common law in England. 

e. gen, One who practises any art, science, 
manner of life, course of action, etc.; one who 
carries out a theory, principle, etc., in action. 

1ggo-1 Ecvor dwage Gov. (1§56) 135 Philosophers were 
heuer good practisers in weale publike, 1586 J’raise ¥ 
Afus. 20 Her professors and practisers were not rewarded. 
1607 Norven Surv. iad, tt. 136 Practizers and teachers 
of these Geometricall conclusions. 1762-71 H. WaLPoLe 
Mertue’s Anecd, Paint, (1786) 1. 218 Too illustrious «a lover 
and even practicer of the art to be omitted. 1826C. Butter 
Grottus vii. 113 Councillors and practisers of schemes 
hostile to its welfare, 1842 Miss Mirrorv in L’Estrange 
£ife (1870) IL. ix. 156 A believer in, if not_a practiser of, 
animal magnetism. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fadroda i. xxxi. 
340 She was. .a serious, real practiser of all that she taught. 

+2. A schemer, plotter, conspirator; a man of 


wicked or frandulent devices. Os. 

1545 Sf. Papers Men VIII, X. 466 He is a gret practiser, 
with which honest terme we cover untrew tales tellyng, 
lying, dissimulyng, and flateryng. ¢1610 Sie J. Mewvi Afen, 
(1683) 158 A perfect practiser against the quict of this state, 
1643 § Vrs. A. Yanesin Select, Marl, Misc. (1793) 313 That 
my lord of Somerset was principal practiser .. in a most 
perfidious manner, to set a train and trap for Overbury to 
get into the Tower, . ; 

+ Pra-ctisie. Obs. vare—'. [irreg. f. practise, 
practice, after words ctymologically in -sy, -c.] 
Practice, action. 

1573 Tussua f/usb. (1878) 17 ‘Fo get by honest practisie, 
and keepe thy gettings couertlie. 

Practising (pre‘ktisin), od/. 5d. [f. PRacTISE 
+-InG1.] The action of the verb Practisn. 

1. Action, performance (esp. habitual); carrying 
out, execution ; exercise of a profession ; repeated 
performance for the sake of becoming proficient, 


esp. in music. 

61430 Freemasonry 229 That no mason schulde worche 
be ny3th, But 3ef hyt he yn practesynge of wytte, 1581 
Pettie Guazso's Civ. Cent. & (1586) 21 That litle leasure 
which shalbe left you from practising on your patients. 
1706 E. Warp IWeoden Wortd Diss. (1708) 104 By much 
practising in hot Countries [he] getsa Skin not ach unlike 
zt Red Herring. 1843 Mrs. Cartvin Leté, (1883) 1. 264 
The young lady..took a fit of practising on her..piano- 
forte. Jed. She must not neglect her practising. 

Contd, 1903 Westut. Gaz. 8 Sept. oh The fields..were 
the chief practising-grounds for the City archers. A 

2. Scheming, plotling; device, conspiracy, in- 
trigue. Now rave. 

15so Bace dmage Both Ch. iu. 60b, Abhominable in the 
practisynges of their wicked hartes. 1558 in Strype slau. 
Kef. (1709) I. App. iv. 5 Rome..from whom nothing is to 
be feared, but evil will, cursing and practising. 1861 
G. G. Perry /list. Ch. Eng. J, iv.162 The continued plot- 
tings and practisings of the Jesuits were ever a source of 
political danger. 

Pra‘ctising, 7//. z._[f. as prec. +-1nG 2] 
That practises: in senses of the verb. 

1. Exercising a profession, esp. medicine or law; 
engaged in practice. 

1635 Haat Anat. Ur, 1. ii, 16 Most of our practising 
Parsons and Vicars hecome suddenly Physitians. 1722 De 
For Plague (Rtldg.) 46 Runaing after..every practising 
old Woman, for Medicines. 1772 Punius Lett. \xviii. (1820) 
334 The quirk and evasion of a practising lawyer. 1900 
txpositor Sept. 236 The practising physicians seem regu. 
larly to have been Jews. Aet 2 £dw. VIL, c 17 § 10 
Every woman..shall before holding herself out as a prac- 
tising midwife..give notice in writing, 2 

b. Making a practice of religions duties or 
observances (esp. in &. C. C#.). [After F. prati- 
quant: see PRACTISE v. 2b.] 

1906 Daily News 18 Brae 6 A ‘practising’ Catholic 
bitterly disappointed with ¢ ¢ attitude of the Pope. 

2. Plotting, scheming, intriguing. Now rare. 

1602 [see Practiseo 4]. 1617 Moayson /fi. 18, 206 A 
notorious Rebell..(an inward man, and a great practising 
instrument with Tyrone). 

Practitional (prekti-fenal), 2. rare. [f. as 
next+-AL.] ta. Given to ‘practice’ or plotting ; 
sclera crafty. Ods. b. Relating to practice, 
practical. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 201 Chiefe ambitious 
practitionall state Tesuits. 1807 Soutney Ledé, (1856) I]. 
1 It is the best practitional book and the truest phitosophy 
in existence. | ; 

Practitioner (prekti:Jonoz). Also 6 prac- 
tisioner, -itionere, -izioner, -ycioner, 6-7 
-icioner, [Erroneously extended from +practitian, 
Practician, as if from an. of action in -s¢Zon. 
Bot cf. the obs. and dial. Jogtcianer, (-tioner), 
musicianer, physictaner (-cioner) ; also astrologer, 
astronomer, philosopher, etc. : see -ER1,] 

1. One engaged in the practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or occupation; a practical or professional 
worker in anything. a. gevz. 

3553 Latimer Seri, Lord's Pr. vii. (1362) 56 b, Consider 
how long he hathe bene a practicioner: you muste consider 
what Satan is, what experience he hath, so yt we are not 
ableto match with him. 1566 Pasgzine in Traunce 106 The 
Schole doctours, that take no payne with their doctrine,.. 
ought to be called rather Speculatours, than Practicioners. 
1g71 Dicces Panton, \. xvil. Eiv, The ingenious Practi- 


PRACTIVE. 


sioner. 2ééd. xxxv. Liij b, The diligent practizione:. 1704 
(titée) English Dictionary.. By Edward Cocker, the late 
famous practitioner in fair Writing and Arithmetic, 1798 W. 
Tavior in Afonthly Rev. XXV. 568 In Cimabu, Florence 
hoasts the first native practitioner. 1847 Soutuey in Q. Ree. 
XXXVI. 340 The most experienced practitioners in con- 
science were puzzled. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power 
Wks, (Bohn) IT. 341 Hence. .the worthlessness of amateurs 
to cope with practitioners. 
b. in medicine or surgery. 

General practitioner, one who practises both medicine 
and surgery; also opposed to sfec/adis¢ in cither branch. 

1544 Piaue Regin, Lyfe (1553) Cvij, An other singuler 
medecine..a thing experte of al the good practicioners. 
1597 «A. M. tr. Guidlemean's Fr. Chirurg. bivb/2 M.Rabet, 
Chyrurgian at Paris,,.the most experteste practitionere of 
his time. 1665 J. Titisox in Ellis Ort. Lett. Ser. 1. EV. 
36 As is acknowledged by our practitioners in physic. 1791 
Gent Mag. 22/2 The use of the syringe is generally recom. 
mended by medical practitioners indeafnesses. 1848 Dickexs 
Ponteyi, The family practitioner opening the door for that 
distinguished professional. 1860 O. W. Homes Pro/. 
Breakf-t i, The ‘general practitioners’... had to recognize 
that people could get well, unpoisoned, 1898 A/ébuee's 
Syst. A/ed. VY. 503 Younger practitioners who have been 
alarmed at what they regarded as a sign of aneurism, 

¢e. in law. 

1598 Baacktey /edie. Wa (1651) 393 Sollicituis..with all 
that rabblement of practitioners who devoure the substance 
of poore men, 1631 Heyits $4. George So .V practitioner 
in the Parliameatarie Court in that City. 1725 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6384/3 Joha Saunders,.. Practitioner of the Law. 1874 
Motiey Sarneceld |. x. 379 A regular practitioner at the 
Supreme Court of the Flague. 

+2. One engaged in practising an art or occupa- 
tion for the sake of acquiring or retaining skill in 
it; a learner, novice, beginner ; a probationer. Ods. 

1577 Hanmer Aue, Keel. (Mist. (1663) 221 Certain others 
were late practitioners and novices in the Ministry. @ 1625 
Frercuer Nice Vadenr iv. i, Tl fit you with my scholars, 
new practitioners. 1669 Sitemy Variaer's Mag. 1 ii. 6 
The Practitioner in Navigation, is neat to learn to know.. 
the certain time of the Flowing and Ebhing of the Sea. 
1766 Extick London IV. 341, 11 sub-engineers, and 16 

ractitioners. 1776 Court 4 City Reg. 166/1 Practitioner 

Engineers and Ensigns at 3s, 8a. a day. 1789 7rifler 
No, 33. 420 The discordant sounds of uninstructed practi- 
tioners on the harpsichord. 1801 Sture Sports & Last. 
ur i. 105 The practitioner was then to assail the pel, armed 
with sword and shield. .as he would an adversary. . 

3. One who practiscs anything; one who carries 
on a practice or action ; a habitual docr. 

1548 Geste Pr. Alasse in H. G. Dugdale ZY (1540) 
App. 1. 125 Ye private masse suppers is. hlasphemouse to 
God and annoyous to the practycioners therof. 1617 J. 
Moorr Mappe Mans Mort. m1, vili. 240 Christians must be 
daily practicioners of Faith and Repentance. 1779 Forrest 
Voy, N. Guinea 176 A self evident virtue, of which the practi- 
tioners only know the luxury. 1888 fad? Wal? G.10 Nov. 
42 The most conspicuous professor, or at any rate the most 
conspicuous practitioner, of the doctrine that statesinanship 
is superior to the trammels of moral obligation. 


+4. One who acts on behalf of another; an 
agent. Oés. 


1560 Das tr. Steidane's Contnt. 227 b, Naming also certen 
practicioners and messagers, hy whose meanes chiefly the 
thing was wrought. 156 in Strype dan. Ref (1709) 1. 
xxiv. 243 Swadell, late Dr. Boner’s servant: and yet thought 
to be a practitioner for him. — ‘ 

+5. One who uses artifice or trickery ; a schemer, 
plotter, conspirator. Ods. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 44 He (Luther) is wel 
knowen to be sucha practisioner, that there is no doubt, but 
suche thinges as are well written he.. wil corrupt and 
deprane. 1602 W. Watson Jwifort. Consid. (1675) 77 
Parsons and Heywood are found to be Practitioners. 

Hence Practi‘tionery (ra7v), the practice of 
a (mere) practitioner ; empiricism. 

1818 Edin, Rev. XX1X. 267 A character compounded of 
confident pretence on the one hand, and the merest practi- 
tionery on the other. 1842 F. Brack Homaop.i.5 For such 
practitionery we know no better advice than that of the 
Judicious Huxham. .to peruse the Sixth Commandment. | 

+ Pra‘ctive, a. (s2.) Os. [f. stem pract- in 
Practid+-ive, (After active, etc.)] 

1. Of persons: a. Devoted to practice or 


action ; active ; practical. 

1470 Harotnc Chyvon. cxeut. v, But right practyfe thei 
were in couetyse. 1610 Boys £.xf. Dom. Epist. 4 Gosp. 
Wks. (1622) 299 John doth resemble the contemptatire, 
Peter the practive. A 

b. Apt to practice; adept, skilful, dexterous, 

a1400-so Alexander 1582 Practyf men in prevatez, & 
prestez of be lawe. 1536 St. Papers Hen. VIL, I. 378 
Gentilmen ..verey experte and practyve in the countrey 
there. 4593-4 Sytvester Profit Luprisonnuenit 94 You 
take your Pris'ner for a a aed man of Art. 3 

2. Belonging or relating to practice or action; 
practical. > 

1826 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 31 b, As wett in maters speculatyue 
as prcyuc a Heswoss Brazen Age u. ii. Wks. 1874 
HI. 185, Lam Queene of loue, There is no practiue art of 
dalliance Of which I am not Mistresse, 1658 Stincssy 
Diary (1836) 203 Not only..how to belive but for the 
practive part too, what to do. b : 

B. be Practice ; actual doing or working. 

1396-7 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1907) XXII. 298 [These] be be 
uerray practyf of nigromancie rathere panne of be holi 
theologie. 1460 Play Sacram. 591 Cunnyng yea yea & 
wt prattife pee prattise] I hane sauid many a manys 
lyfe. r5e3 Fitzners. usd. § 4 It is harde to make a man 
to vnderstande it by wrytynge, without he were at the 
operation therof, to teache the practyue. § r4r Ft is better 
the practyue or knowlege of an husbaade man well proued. 


PRACTIVELY. 


Ience + Pravctively adv. Obs., practically, in 
practice, actively. 

1592 Warner df}. Lng. vin. xxxix. (1612) 191 The 
Preachers and the people both then practiuely did thriuc. 
1602 /6é7. 1x. lii, Almes deedes, and workes of Charitic we 
practively professe. 

Prad (pred). s/axg. (By metathesis from Da. 
faardahorse:—late L, paraverédis sec PALFREY ).J 
A horse. 

1798 Turrs Gloss. Thieves Jargon, Prad-holder,a hridie. 
1799 in Spird? Pub. Frauds. 111. 352 Met Bob Blunderhuss 
and Ben Bounce, going out on their prads, 1838 Dicks 
O. Twist xxxi, e's in the gig, a-ninding the prad. 1895 
Maxktott Waison in Mew Acc. July g Creech. swerved 
. and ran his mare full face upon the struggling prads. 

|| Prado (pride. [Sp.:-L. pratima meadow.) 
The proper name of the public park of Madrid, 
a fashionable promenade; hence sometimes in 
transferred applications. 

¢1645 Howen. Lees. (1650) L. att. xv, 60 [He] went to the 
rads, a place hard by, of purpose to take the air. [1657 J. 
Davies tr, Poltwre'’s Lett. 1. axx. 58, | have not passed a 
fair evening in the Prade {Fr. fr. Sp.J, hut I have wished him 
there.] 1709 Mars. MAntey Secret Mens. 1.163 Ifa Lady be 
new-married, and longs to shew her Equipage, no Place so 
proper as the /’rado. 1807 Soutney Asfriclla's Lett. 
(1808) I. 80 St. James's Park, the Prado of London. 1813 
Sporting Mag. SLU, 218 Taking their Sunday promenade 
upon the fashionahle prado of White Conduit House. 

Prez-, in med.L. also pre-, a L. prep. and adv., 
meaning ‘before’; a very frequent prefix and 
combining element. In Ing. the L. spelling was 
formerly not uncommon, but is now ttsual only in 
words that are still regarded as Latin, as prweife, 
frveognitum, precordia, prenunire, or that arc 
terms of classical antiquily, as fraéor, In other 
words PRE- is now the usual form. 

There are some 17th century words that became obsolete 
hefore the fre- form became predominant, which are found 
only with the spelling Are. ‘This spelling has also been 
deliberately used by sume writers in words commonly spelt 
with Pre- and so entered in this dictionary. 

Preacuate to -chordal: sce PREACUATE, etc. 

| Preecipe (prfsipz). Zaw. Also 5 pricipe, 
presepe, 6-8 precipe. [L. prvcife, imper. of pra- 
cipére to admonish, enjoin (sec Precert. Used as 
a sb. from the opening word or words of the writ, 
Precipe quod reddéat, enjoin (him) that be render.) 

1. (More fully pracife guod reddal.) A writ re- 
quiring something to bedone, or demanding a reason 
for its non-perfurmance. /racife in captle: see 
ylots. 1335, 1607. 

[r21g Jdagna Carta c. 34 Brene quod vocatur precipe de 
cetera non fiat alicul de ahquo tenemento unde liber homo 
possit amittere curiam suam.] @agoo trans}. in Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 219 A wrytte whiche is called pricipe from 
hensforth shall not be made too any man of ani _freeholde 
wherthrugh a free man Jese his courte. 14.. US, Lincoln 
ed. 17 If 48 (Halliw.) Standis on takke, For here cs 
comene u presepe, swyche menne to take, 1935 tr. Natura 
Breuium (1544'15 This wrytte of ryghte, Precipe in capite, 
lyeth for the tenaunt whiche holdeth of the kynge in chefe, 
as of his crowne, whiche tenaunte is deforced. 1598 Krtetinx 
Courts Leet (1675) 139 Plaint of a Croft is good, but Precipe 
ofa Croft is not good. 1607 Cowenn dutergr., Pracipe quod 
reddat, iva writt of great diuersitie .. it is called sometime 
au writol Might close, asa precipe in capite, when it issucth 
out of the court of common plees for a tenent holding of 
the King in cheife, as of his Cruwne, and not of the King, 
ay of any honour, castell or maner. 1623 'T, Poweut Attora 
vicad. 125 First draw the Precife in sheetes of Paper, and 
Engrosse the Concord in Parchment. 1642 tr. Perkins’ 
Prof, Bk. wv. § 381 (1657) 142 If in a recipe brought against 
the Husband, he plead misnosmer, 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. m. 
6a, ‘Those, against whom the pear is hrought, are lawfal 
tenants to the precipe. 1768 Biackstone Comes, IIT, xviii. 
274 The fracipe is in the alternative, commanding the de- 
fendant to do the thing required, or shew the reason where- 
fore he hath not done it. 189g Pottock & MaitLano Lug. 
Law II. ut, iv, § 2. 63 The simple writ of Praccife guod 
reddat, which is the commencement of a proprietory action 
that is to take place from the first in the king’s court. 

2. A note containing particulars of a writ which 
must be filed with the officer of the Court from 
which the writ issues, by the party asking for the 
writ, or by his solicitor. : 

1848 in Wuarton Law Dict, attrib. 1847 Dickens 
Pickw. xx, Mc Fogg, where is the gracipe book? 

Precocial (prekdfial), a. Ornith.  [f. L. 
prascoces (pl. of pracox carly mature: sce PRECO- 
cious), applied in Ornithology to a division of 
birds: see below.} Of or pertaining to the Pravoces, 
applied to those birds whose young are able to 
Ieave the nest and to feed themselves as soon as 
they are hatched. Opp. to Al/riciad. 

‘The classification of Birds into Pracocts and Alricés, as 
two primary divisions, introduced by Sundevall, was after- 
wards abandoned by himn; but the adjectives founded upon 
these terins have been retained as useful in the classification 
of ae and families. See Newton Dict. Birds, s. vv. 

1872 Coves Ney NV. liner, Birds Index, Precoces, birds 
that runabout at birth. ?rzcociad, ableto run about at birth. 
31883 Century Mag. XXVI. 922 The young [of Wilson's 
Snipe] leave the nest as soon as they are hatched and follow 
the mother, or, as the naturalists would say, they are pre. 
coclal. 1885 4 thenzunt 1 Aug. 146/2 There is..10 objection 
to the next in sequence being the precocial Anseres. 1902 

Westnt. Gaz. 29 Apt. x/1 Precocial hirds appear to have 
much less receptivity than altricial birds, 
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| Precognitum (prikg-gnitim). 7%, -a, Also 
8-g pre-. [L., f. pre before + coguitum, neul. pa. 
pple. of cagndscére to know: see CoGnrosez, PRE- 
coeniTIoN.] Something known beforehand; esp. 
something necessary or assumed to be known as 
a basis of reasoning, investigation, or study; a 
principle. Chiefly in / 

1634 J. Bate] A/yst. Vat. 53 To set down some few Pre- 
cognita or Principles (as T may so call then). @1667 Jer. 
Fayior Sera. John vii. 17 Wks. 1831 1V. 24 In this inquiry, 
T inust take one thing for a pracoguitem, that every g 
man..is ‘taught of God. 1743 Emerson Flzvfous Pref. 16 
Tt would be but lost Labour for any Person unacquainted 
with these /'»ccovnéta, to spend any Time in reading this 
Book. 1846 ‘T. Cauraway Dislocations & Fract. Clavicte 
¥y Shoudderjoint (1849) 5 ‘To start with certain pracognita. 


Preeconize to Precoracoid: sec Preco-. 


|| Preecordia prkpadia). Anat. [L. pl. the 
inidriff, diaphragm, the entrails, f. pra: before + cor, 
cord- the heart.} ‘The forepart of the thoracic 
region; the parts or region of the body abont the 
heart. 

[1601 Hotvann J fay xxx.v. II. 380 Now that Iam come 
to speake of the precordial region of the bodie, know this, 
That by this one word precordia, 1 meane the inwards or 
entrailes in man or woman.) 1681 tr. IV fidis’ Rem. Med. 
Wks. Vocab., Precordia, the parts about the heart, as 
the diapliragma, or midriff, 1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens. 
1733) 2:4 2 Fainting Vits, Swooning, Sickness at Heart, 
and other Diseases of the Pra:cordia. 1803 Wed. Frad. X. 
104 .An tincommon degree of uppression at the pea 
1863 AlTKEN Pract, Ved, (1866) 11. 64 A sense of fluttering 
in the precordia, with irregular action of the heart. 

Iecnce || Preecordia‘lgia [Gr. ddyos pain], pain 
referred to the privcordia. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Precordiac, Precordial: see PkECUKD-. 

|| Precorrnu. svat. [mod.L, f. PR&- + cornu 
horn.] Wilder's name for the anterior horn of the 
lateral ventricle of the eercbellum. 

1882 Winoer & Gace Auat. Tech. 456 Cephalad of the 
fornix is a marked elevation, the striatum; that part of 
the procezlia into which it projects is the prascorim. 

Precuneus, etc. : see PRECUNEUS, etc. 

Preadal to Prefect: sce PREDAL, ete. 

Prefatio: see PREFACE 5d, 1. 

Preefervid (prifs-avid), a, [ad. L. prafervid-us: 
see Pre- A. 5 and Frervip.] Very fervid: an 
intentional alteration, after the L. original, of the 
usual PERFERVID, q. ¥. 

[1714 Cot. Brackaber Diary Feb. in Life xviit. (1834) 444 
Our national temper, the pracfervidum ingenium imposes 
upon us for zeal.) 1885 Pall Mali G. 13 Nov. 3/2 The 
praefervid Scot can tread his native heath without having 
to blush at the thought that [etc.]. 1890 British Weekly 
13 June ro2 ‘The Scot .. flung into the liberal principles of 
the great university on the Seine his own tenacious and (as 
Buchanan spells it) pracfervid nature, 

Pre-fine: see PRe-Fr1Nk. 

+ Prefi‘scinal. O¢s.rare—'. [f. L. prafiscine, 
also prafascint in security against magic (f pre 
before, in front of + fascin-uni bewitching, witch- 
craft, fascination) +-aL.} A charm worn as a 
protection against magic or witchcraft; an amulet. 

1652 Gaute Magastront. 192 Whether periapts [wespr. 

ricepts], anulets, privfiscinals, phylacterics,..and spels 
nad even been used,..but for magick and astrologie ? 

Preegnotary, var. PRENoTARY Ods. 

Prehallux: sce PREHALLUX. 

+Prelabour. vare—'. [f. Pre-, Pree A. 6 
+1abour.] Intense, difficult, or immense labour. 

ee Mayxe Lucian (1664)*201 For these przlabours, and 
Toyles, do not destroy the courage, hut encrease, and en- 
large it by provocation. 

||Prela‘brum, pre-. Zzéom. [mod L., f 
Pre-, Pre- +L. Zedrum lip.] = Cirprus. 

189s in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Prelect to Prem-: see PRELECT, etc. 

+ Preme'tial, c. Obs. [f. L. preemectinm offer- 
ing of first-frnits (to Ceres), f. pret before + wélirt 
to measnre.} Measnred out from the first-fruits, 

r6ax Br. Watt Var. Treat. Ded. to K. James, [To] offer 
to your Maiestie some pracmetiall handfulls of that crop 
whereof you may challenge the whole harvest. 

|| Preemunientes (primidnijentiz). Law. [L. 
preminientés med.L. for prenonent2s, pr. pple. 
pl.) ‘admonishing or warning’ (sec PiemunsiRe), 
occurring in a clause of the writ of Edw, I, 1295, 
summoning the spiritual estate to Parliament ; 
hence applied attrib. to this clause and to the writ.] 

Premunientes clause: the clause of the writ of 
1295, in which the bishops and abbots summoned 
to parliament are ordered to sammon representa- 
tives of the minor clergy to attend with them. 
So pramunientes writ. 

The words of the clause are ‘ praemunientes decanun (vel 
priorem)et capitulum ecclesiae vestrae, archidiaconos, totum- 
que clerum vestrae diocesis, facientes quod. .dictum capitu- 
luin per unom, idemque clerus per duos procuratores idoneos, 
-.ana vobiscum intersint’ [ete]: see Stubbs Const. fist. 
xv. IT. 195 “ole. 

1700 Atrensury Rights Convoc. (1701) 226 The Prema. 
nientes in the pt Writ is not an Idle Useless Clause... 
but a Real, and.. Effectual Summons of the Clergy to Parlia- 
ment. 1730 J. Haneis Lee. Sechn 11, Preimenientes, ave 
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PRE MUNIRE. 


writs sent to every Particular Bishop to come to Parliament, 
Premunientes, or warning him to bring with him the 
Deans and Arch-Deacons within his Diocess, one Proctor 
for each Chapter, and two for the Clergy of his Diocess, 
1888 O. Rev, July 140 The part of the writ descrihed as the 
Pramunientes Writ was not disused, and the Clergy are still 
sammoned to attend Convocation, by what may be termed 
the Parliamentary form. 1899 Dict. Nat, Biog. LVII. 181/2 
The movement led by Atterbury..for the revival of Convo- 
cation and the execution of the Preinunientes clause. 

|| Preemunire (primizasier2), sb. Law. Forms: 
3-8 premunire, 6 -munyre, -menyre, -minire, 
7 -muniri, -ie, (pre-, premonire, priminary), 
6- premunire. [L. premunire vb., pres. inf, (in 
cl. L., to fortify or protect in front), in med.L. 
confused with and used for prewmoneére to forewarn, 
admonish, warn, f. A7z, PRe- A. 1 + wonére to warn: 
ef. PRemunirion. Occurriag in the text of the 
writ, and thence taken as a name of the writ itself, 
and in various extended and transferred uses.] 

1. (More fally premunire facias.) A writ by 
which the sheriff is charged to summon a person 
accused, originally, of prosccuting in a foreign court 
a suit cognizable by the Jaw of England, and later, 
of asserting or maintaining papal jurisdiction in 
England, thus denying the ecclesiastical supremacy 
ofthe sovereign ; also, the statute of 16th Richard II, 
on which this writ is based. 

The words in the writ (1392-3) were (Natura Brevitare, 
1528, 150) ‘ precipimus quod per bones et legales homines 
de halliua tua premunire facias prefatum propositum [A. B.] 
quod tune sit coram nohis’ (we command that through good 
and loyal men of thy jurisdiction thou do Jor cause to] 
warn the aforesaid A. B. that he appear before us). 

[1383 Rolls of Martt, WI. 1590/2 Ceux gi sont garniz par 
Brief de Premanire facias .. poissent apparer par lour 
s\ttornes.] 1449 /évea, V. 149/2 ‘Yo have suche Processe 
therin, as provided in a premunire facias. «1g2g SkeLTON 
Cot. Clout 108 That the premenyre Is lyke to he set a fyre In 
theyr iurisdictions, 1329 More Suppl. Soudys Wks. 291/13 
He layeth that doctour Alein after that he was punished by 
premunyre for hys contempte committed against y* kinges 
temporal law, was therfore by y« bishops highly recompenied 
in benefices, a1gq8 Hatt Chron, Hen. VEFE so Hun.. 
takynge to hym good counsayll, sued the Curate in a 
preminire. 1588 Warprel. Efist. (A\rb.) 2t A premunire 
will take you by the backe one day, for oppressing and tyran- 
nizing ouer her Maiesties subjects as you doe. 1598 Expos. 
fermes Law, Premunire is a writ, and it lyeth where any 
nian sueth any other in the spiritual court, for any thing 
that is determinahle in the kings court. 1608 Day Law 
Trickes v. (0881) 75 If 1 haue wrongd the Prince I stand 
in compas of a preemouire. 1706 Tinoan Rights Chr. Ch. 
388 Bishops. .being ander..a Premunire oblig'd to confirm 
and consecrate the Person nam'd in the Conge @E tire. 
1769 Biackstone Coma. IV. viii. 115 This then is the 
original meaning of the offence, which we call pracmu- 
uire; viz, introducing a foreign power into this land, and 
creating taperium in futperto, hy beats that obedience 
to papal process, which constitutionally belonged to the 
king alone. 1839 Ketoutiey fist. Eng. 1. 319 In the 
268 year of this Prince (Richard Il] was passe the im- 
portant statute of ‘premunire’...This act received a 
very large interpretation from the judges and proved of 
great service in hee the papal usurpations. 1875 
Stusss Coust. féist. xvi V1. 410 The first statute of Prae- 
wunire, declaring the forfeiture and outlawry of those who 
sued in foreign courts for matters cognisable in the king's 
courts, was an ordinance of 1353. /éfd. 415 In 1365 was 
passed a new statate of praemuntire, definitely aimed against 
the jurisdiction of the papal court. 

+2. éransf. a. An offence against the statute of 
preemunire; also, any offence incurring the same 


penalties, Ods. 

1553 dct: Mary c.1 (heading), An Act repealing certayne 
‘Treasons, Felonies, and Premunire. 1641 Etsinc Deéates 
?to, Lords App. (Camden) 134 That if the office were erected 
without warrant whether it were not a premunire, treason 
fetc.} 162g B. Joxson Staple of N. v. vi, Lest what Tha’ 
done to them (and against Law) Be a Premuniri. 1678 
Cozeman in Triaf of C. 63 That Bill which would have it 
a Premunire in a Sheriff not to raise the Posse Comitatus, 


+ b. The penalties incurred by an offender against 
the statute of preemunire, which was subsequently 
applied to varions offences not connected with its 


original purpose. Ods. ; 

1604 R. Caworev Sable Alph., Preniunirie, forfeiture of 
goods. 1616 Butokar Lug. Expos. Premunire, a punish. 
ment wherein the offender loseth all his goods for ener, and 
libertic during life. 1656 BLouxt Glossegr. s. v., When any 
man for an offence committed, shal! incur a Praenuunire, it is 
meant, he shall incur the same punishment, which is inflicted 
on those that transgress the Statute made Anno 16 Ric. 2 
ca. § commonly called the Statute of Pra:munire). | 1710 
Patmer Proverbs 236 He that did not enter into one side or 
other, shou'd incur somewhat like a premunire; for ‘twas 
the forfeiture of his goods and estate, as well as the banish- 
ment of his person, 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 367 Those 
Merchants whose Occasions require Sums of Money to be 
exported,..will, to keep themselves safe, rather give these 
Men 3:4, 4d. sd. nay, 6d. per Ounce more for foreign Silver, 
than for our own coined Siver of the same Fineness, which 
they dare not export for fear of the Pramunire. 2724 Swirt 
Drapier's Lett, v. Wks. 1755 V. 1.94 A judge, who upon the 
criminal's appeal to the dreadful day of judgment, told him, 
he had incurred a premunire for appealing to a foreign 
jurisdiction. 7 , 

+3. A situation or condition likened (gravely 
or humorously) to that of one who has incurred 


a premunire; a difficulty, scrape, fix, predicament. 
19s Maroccus Ext. 17 But how does this landlord falt 
into this Premunire? 1599 Massincer, ete. O/d Law v. bs 


PREMUNIRE. 


489 Uf the law finds you with two wives at once, There's a 
shrewd premunire. ‘1694 Coxcreve /ondle-Dealer w. viii, 
I'm in such a fright! the strangest quandary and premu- 
nire! 1751 Smouvett Her. Pic. (1779) I. xiv. 81 He would 
not bring himself into such a premunire again for the whole 
kingdom. 2814 Stock E-rchange Laid Open 22 Vt made 
them all, like every other set..of men in similar premunires, 
squeak out so loudly. 

Hence Premunire (-dier) v. éraus., to issuc 


a writ of praemunire against ; to convict of breach 


of the stalute of preemunire. OAs. exc. Hist. 

1681 W. Rocrrs 644 Pt. Chr. Quaker 23 Whil'st Isaac 
Pennington was in Prison, and in expectation of being pre- 
muuired. 1708 ‘I’. Warp Ang. Kef (1716) 166 Harn desir’d 
To have good Bonner pramunir'd, «1713 Ettwoop 
slutobiog, (1885) 252 Swear, or lie In prison, preimunired, 
until you die, 1884 A.C. Bicktry #o.x xix. 291 He cast the 
Friend into prison and praemunired him. 

+Premuni-real, -ial, pre-,@. Ols. rare. [f. 
prec. + -At.] Involving a breach of the statute 
of preemunire ; liable to a preemunire. So + Pree- 
munirized f//. a., having incurred a preemunire. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 171 The seculars 
«made it a matter of conscience, thereby to refell, infringe, 
and abrogate all such premunireall treachery. A/c, The 
seculars..clearly exempt, redeeme and keepe out them- 
selues, from acknowledging any obedience to that already 
premunirized Archpriest. t60r — fuiport. Consid, (1231) 
19 To draw you all into the same Predicament Premunirial 
and of ‘Treason with him, 

Premunite, -nition, ete. : sce PREMUNITR, ete. 

Preenares: see PRENARES, 

| Preenomen (prindu'men), Also pre-. [L., 
a forename, f. pre before + 7dmen namie.) 

L. In Rom. Antig., The first name, preceding the 
nomen and cognomen ; the personal name; thus 
the prenomen of Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
Marcus. Hence, the first name of persons of 
other nations or times; the Christian name of 
later times, 

1706 Prutoirs, Prenonten, among the Romans, that which 
was put before the -Vomen, or General Name, and signify‘ 
as much as our Proper Name. 1743 J. Warp in Lett, Lit, 
Aen (Camden) 370 Whether the C atter Imp. in the others 
was designed for Czxsar or a preenomen, I cannot venture to 
assert. 1838 Arno.p /Zist. Rome |. 421 node, It need not he 
said, that in old times men were designated by their przeno- 
men, rather than by their nomen, or cognomen. 1844 Cicd 
Eng. & Arch. Frad. VU 81/2 With reference to the dates, 
pre-nomens, and royal standards of the monarchs by whom 
the pyramids were erected. 1886 Ashenzunr 4 Sept. 313/1 
The names of servants are generally prienomens only, e.g. 
‘Alicia seruiente predictt Hugonis’. | 

+2. The first of two words constituting the name 
of a place, as Chipping Barnet. Obs. rare. 

@166r Fetter Worthies, Caidr. (1662) 1. 183 It being 
usuall to leave out the Prenomen of a Town for brevity 
sake, by those of the Vicenage,.. commonly calling West. 
chester, Chester, South-hampton, Hampton. 

3. In the binominal nomenclature of Natural 
History, the first or generie name of a plant or 
animal, which precedes the specific name. rare. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med. Introd. Lect. 28 Uva 
ursi is now preceded by the praznomen Arctostaphylos, 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Prenonten,.. Biol. the first or generic 
portion ofa compound name. 

Pra-notion to Prwpositor: see PREN-, etc. 

+ Prepositorship. Oés. An incorrect rerder- 
ing (cf. PREPosiToR) of med.L, prapostidius, Ger. 
propste:, F, previté, the district of an ecclesiastical 
preepositns or propst, the group of parishes under 
one ecclesiastical snperintendent ; = rural deanery, 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V1. 221 In the przpositor- 
ship of Bremervorde are thirteen parochial-churches. /é/d. 
230 Its parish-churches form a distinct prapositorship. 

| Prepo-situs. Also pre-. [L. praposiius 
prefect, president, head, chief, in med.L. provost, 
sb. use of pa. pple. of prepdndre to place or set 
over, f, pre PRE-+fdnére to place.] The head, 
chief, president, or provost, in various institutions 
clerical and civil. Frequent in Anglo-Latin: 
see Provost, the mod.Eng. repr. ; also Prevost. 

1607-72 CoweLt Juterpr., Prapositus Villz, is some- 
times used for the Constable of a ‘lawn, or Petit Constable. 
.. It is used sometime for a Reve, or for a chief Officer of 
the King in a Town, Mannor or Village. 1627 M. Wren 
Seri. bef, King 6 Feare.. ‘tis Gods Prepositus in the School 
of Graces, it sees that none of them be ont of Order, or in 
any kinde Faulty. 1894 R.S.Fercuson //ist, Westmorland 
145 By the year r2r7 the Prepositus or Reeve at York had 
been superseded by a mayor. 1906 Afhenaum 19 May 
S09/3 It seems almost certain that William the ‘ praepositus 
owed his Norman name to a godfather belonging to the 
Amundeville fainily, 

Przpostor, pre- (pr/pe'st31). _[Syncopated 
form ol prapositor, PREPOSITOR, q.v.} The name 
given at various English Public Schools to those 
senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the management and control of the community; else- 
where called Prefécts, or Monitors, Cf. PREPOSITOR. 

[At Eton, in the 16the.] ‘Eighteen of the senior boys 
were styled Prefositt; but inasmuch as the same term was 
used to designate the head of the College. the monitors soon 
came to be called Prefositores. Under the contracted form 
of Prapostor, the name has survived tn our own time, thongh 
the duties. have entirely changed ' (Sir H.C. Maxwell-Lyte 
Hist. Eton Coll. (1870) viii. 142). 


la 1518-1684: see Prerositor.] 1768 in Maxwell-Lyte 
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Flist, Eto xvi, 320 Prepnstors or monitors are chasen. .to 
gather exercises, to mark the boys’ names every Schonl time 
and Church time, to write down the names of those who are 
not present at the time of absence... Whe sixth Form hath 
two Prepostors. 1813 (June) Nugly S:hoot, Printed List 
{Sixth Form called] Prvpostors. 1854 ‘I. H. Green Let. 7. 
Rughy Wks. 1900 ILI. p. xiv, It is impossible for bullying to 
be stopped except by praepostors. 1857 Huaitrs Foo Arowee 
1. v, One of the praepostors of the week stood hy hiin on the 
steps. 1881 flake in Jac, Mag. XLV, 359 His rapid 
removal ..into the fifth form at Midsummer .. freeing him 
from the terrors of prepostors and fagginy. 1887 Athenee 
29 Oct. 5690/3 He [Rev. KK. ‘Thring] strongly encouraged 
self-government among the boys, aud threw great responsi- 
bilittes upon the preepostors, 

lence Prepo'storial a., of or pertaining to pro- 
postors; Przpo'storshiy, the oflice of prapostor. 

1888 fad? Mall G. 10 Dec. 12/1, Ushould say that Percival’s 
new model of the prepostorial system, carried out on 
Dr. Arnold's lines, was his greatest achievement as a head 
master, 1884 (Oct. 2) Alon School Kudes, The Priepostor- 
ship must be taken i School order, unless specially excused, 

Preputial, Prescapula, cte.: see Per. cte. 

| Preputium ‘pripizfidm'. .taa. [lL fra 
pattem foreskin.) The foreskin, the prepuce. 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 174 In pe heed perof is..askyn, 

bat goip ouer & is clepid prepucium. 1693 tr. Blancard’s 
Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Creputinez, the fore-Skin, also the 
Prominency of the Clytoris, 17g4-64 Ssintiin Affeeif 1. 
92 The Clitoris with its praeputium is found between the 
Labia. 1803 Aled. rad. X.174 Vo the end of each plaster, 
near the preputium, a tape is to be tised. 

| Presepe prisip/). Asivon, (1. prvsafc 
enclosure, stall, manger, hive, f. far, PRe- + sepire 
to fence.] The name of a loose cluster of stars, 
appearing to the naked cye as a nebula, in the 
constellation Cancer. 

1658 Pitutirs, /rasepe, a constellation in 2 degrees 
13 minutes of leo, 1868 Lockvnr Aéene, cistron i. $71. 
ag ‘he Hyades, in the constellation Vaurns, and the Praesepe 
or ‘ Beehive ', in Cancer. 5 

Presternum to Prestomium: sce PREst-. 

Preeter a., sh., past (tense): see PReTER. 

|| Preeter- (pr7tan,a L.advy.and prep. meaning 
‘beyond, past, besides, except’, frequent in com- 
position ; in Eng. entering into many compounds, 
in which it is now generally written PRETER-, q. v. 

A few obsolete words occnr only with the spelling privfors 
which is also preferred in some words by individual modern 
writers; for all these see PReTER-. : 

|| Pretexta (przteksti). Nom. ciutig. Also 
pre-. [L.., short for aga praterta gown bordered 
or fringed in front; pa. pple. fem. of pratex-cre 
to weave hefore, fringe, border.] A long white 
robe with a purple border, worn originally by the 
Roman magistrates and some of the pricsts, but 
afterwards by the children of the higher classes, viz. 
hy boys till they were entitled to assume the /ogiz 
veréd?s, and by girls till marriage. 

t6or Hottann /iny xxxm i, IL. 433 Whiles he was 
under sixteene yeares of age, and as yet in his Prastexta, 
HKG Lassets Voy. ftaly u. 153 Lite boyes in the 
habit of a Pretevfa. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl.s.v., The 
pretexta, at first, was a robe of state, or ceremony...1n con- 
tinuance of time it was permitted to noblemens children; 
and, at length, even toall Roman children in general. a 1763 
Suenstonr Progr. Taste wv. 8s ‘Tis the pretexta’s utmost 
bound, With radiant purple edg’d around. 1868 Surith's 
Smaller Dict. Antig. 380/2 Girls wore the praeteata tilt 
their marriage. 

Pretor, pretor (prj). Forms: 5-7 pre- 
tour, (6 Sc. -oir), 5- pretor, 6- praetor. [Early 
mod.E. pretour = F, préteur, ad. L. pretor, 
-dr-em (contracted from *frvx-zfor, lit. one who 
goes before, f! pra before + ive to go).] 

Originally the title designating a Roman 
Consul as leader of the army; after B.c. 366, 
that of an annually elected Curule magistrate who 
performed some of the duties of the Consuls, to 
whom he was subordinate. Of these magistrates 
there were at first one, later two ( pravor urbanus, 
pretor peregrinus), and eventually eighteen. 

erq2g Wrntoun Croa.iv. 1527 And of be pretor[s] twenty 
men, And grettast of be consel pen. 1540 Paisar. sicolastus 
Liv, Lyke as the pretours of Rome dyd set those mens 
names in a table hyghest, whose causes shulde first be 
pleaded or dispatched. 1549 Compi. Scot. xvii. 147 He 
desirit the office of pretoir at the senat. 1601 Suaxs. Fel, 
C.u.iv. 3g The throng that followes Caesar at the heeles, 
Of Senators, of Pra:tors, common Sutors. 1693 Devoen 
Fuvenal iii, 219 The Prator bids his Lictors mend their 
pace. 1755 Jouxson, Pretor. 1781 Ginnos Decl. & F. xvii. 
Ul. 35 The prators, annually created as the judges of law 
and equity. 1832 Convararr & Howson S¥, fan? (1862) 
U1, xxvi. 439 The Emperor was pretor or commander-in- 
chief of the troops. ? F oe 

b. ¢ransf. One holding high civie office, as 
a mayor or chief magistrate. In 17-18th ¢., the 
title (= It. prefore) of the chief magistrate, or 
mayor, and of the podesta, in various parts of Italy. 

1494 Fanvas Chrox. vit. 375 No man beynge in auctorytie 
of any hygh offyce, as prouost, pretour, or apy tyke offyee. 
isgor LamparDre Archeton (1635) 72 At the pleasure of the 
Chancellour or Prator onely. 1623 Cockrram, Prefor, a 
Maior, or chiefe Officer. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1106/2 The 
30 past, the Pretor of Palermo sent to acquaint the Sieur de 
Haen, that the French Fleet had been seen. 1714 /did. 
No, 5192/2 The Prince of Scordia, Pretor of Palermo, pre- 


PRAETORIAN. 


sented him with the Rook of the Constitutions and Rights 
ofthe City. 2719 D'Urruy Pids 11. 100 And now we're in 
Landon tet’s pass this Affair, And praise the good Pra:tor 
now sits in the Chair. 1756-7 Prastor of Verona [see Pre- 
Fecr rc). 2855 Macatray f/ést, Ang. xsi. VV. 705 No two 
of these rural pritors had exactly the same notion of what 
was equitahile, 

+ Pre‘toral, pretoral, «. Oés. rare—'. [f. 
Pructorn +-at.] = PRerorian, 

1549 Comp/, Scot, vic 43 Kyngis ..tuke mir delyit .. to 
manure corne landis, nor thai did to remane in pretoral 
palecis or in tryumphand cities. 

Pretorial, pretorial (praderial), a. (sd.) 
(f. L. frwtorins belonging to a prator+-ALJ OF 
or pertaining toa Koman pielor; preetorian. 

1579-80 Nortit Plutarch gt7 (Vatinins] came verie arro- 
gantly one day vnto Cicero being in his Pra:toriall seate, 
and asked hind a thing which Cicero woulde not graant bir 
there, 1787 Beran oférident, fag. Hist. i iti 37 Vhose 
occasional declarations of law cahed the prietorial edirtn 
1850 Mikivarn Mow. faup. O95 Live igi Caesar. .con. 
tinued to administer his praetorial functions, 

fb. trash) [udigial; = In erertan a ub. Cos, 

21688 W. Craarty 17 Sere. (1600) 10 Confession to a 
priest, with attrition, being reckoned sulticient to receive 
4 pretorial absolution, which shall be valid in heaven. 

te. Pretoria! court, in the colony of Maryland, 
a court for the trial ef eapital crimes, eonsisting of 
the lord proprictor or his liettenant-gencial, and 
the council. Also called Sretorted, Ob 

1638-9 Saws Marland in Arch. Ve, I. so An Act 
For the erecting ofa Pretoriall, 74d, 30°Vhis Court.. Shi 
le a Conrt of Record and Shall be ca‘led the preter 
the pretoriall Court, and the said Pretoriall shall or may. . 
evercise.. Jurisdictions within this Province. 

Pretorian, pretorian prio “riin), a. and 
sh. [ad L. pratortdnus: sce PRUTOR and -TAN.J 

A. ad. 1. Of, belonging, or yertaining to a 
Roman privtor, or to the office or rank of przetor. 
1go8 Gresewry facilis’ tan xu. s. (622) 161 The Con- 
sularie ornaments were given to Colo, and the Pretorian to 
Aquila, 12781 Graaow eed. 4 A xvii, UL 124, Vreves, the 
seat of Prvtorian government, gave the signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Decentius. 1861). G. Sirepparp 
Fudd Rome i. 23 Vwo prictorian flects.. patrolled the Medi- 
terranean. 1875 Poste Gaus t. $184 Another guardian... 
called a praetorian guardian, because he was appointed hy 
the praetor nf the city. 1894 Grerxipck Jisauda ive ity 
‘the only object of the practurian infamia was to preserve 
the dignity of the praetor's court, and to prevent the trequent 
Appearance in it of unworthy members of the community. 
b. fransf. Applied to a judge. eourt, or power 
analogous to that of the ancient Koman prxtor, 
esp. to a Court of Mquity. Now rare or Cs, 

1622 Bacos //e2, 1°77 64 In the distribution of Courts of 
Ordinarie Justice, .the Chancery [had] the Pretorian powe 
for mitigating the Rigonr of law. 1677 W. Heanvn Varra 
five (1865) 1.17 An Historian being no Pretorian Judz, 
his Reports cannot prejudice any peoples Jurisdiction, or 
persons Propriety, 1685 W. Snernock fafist nol Ales. 
represented 14 Attributing a Judicial and Pravtorian 
Authority..to the Priest to forgive Sins, argog ArKySs 
Part, & Pol, Tracts (1734) 237 Let not ‘says he) Praetorian 
Courts (speaking of Courts of Equity) have Power to decree 
against express Statutes, under Pretence of Equity. 

2. Of or belonging to the body-guard of a Roman 


military commander or of the emperor, 

Originally applied to the przforia cohers or select troops 
which attended the person cf the prator or general of the 
army, subsequently to the imperial body-guard instituted 
hy Augustus. 

1432-0 tr. Aigde (Rolls) V. 115 The kny3htes pretorian 
af Rome namede Masxentius the son of Maximian emperour. 
1585 T. Wasitxcton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. u. iii, 74 The 
Pretorian legions .. began to become rulers ouer their 
maisters, 1605 Hottaxo Sweton. 105 Hee ordained a 
standing Campe at Rome, wherein the Praetorian Cohorts... 
might be received, 1651 R. Saunpers Plenary Possess. 18 
Augustus set up the Praetorian Guard of rocon men. 1868 
Licutroot Philippians (1873) 99 ‘The great camp of the 
praetorian soldiers, 288r STEVENSON Virg. Puerisgue, Es 
Triplex (1893) 159 Caligula... turned loose the Prattorian 
guards among the Company. A , 

b. Of or pertaining to the pretorian soldiers. 

174t-a Grav Agrippina 117 The eye of Rome, And the 
Praetorian camp. 1812 Geu. Hist, in Aun. Keg. 60/1 ‘lo 
taise a military depot in such a city as London, a sort of 
pretorian camp that could not but be grating to the feelings 
of the people. : : 

0. fig. Like the preetorian cohort in venality. 

1907 Sfectator g Jan. 5/2 The calling into existence of 
a Pretorian band of panper labour through doles for the 
encouragement of the unemployed. 

B. sé. 1. A man of pratoiian rank; as an ex- 
preetor, or a legate sent as governor of a province. 

1756 C. Smarr tr. Horace, Sat. n. ii. (1826) 11, 99 The 
pratorian Sempronius. 1856 Merivace Rov. fn7p, (1865) 
LV, xxxii. 13 The provinces which remained under the con- 
trol of the senate continued to be assigned by lot to con- 
sulars and praetorians. 

fig. 1850 Donert Roman v. Poet. Whs. (1875) 71 Those 
proud przetorians who subverted the commonwealth of God. 

2. A soldier of the prztorian guard. 

1625 K, Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis im. iv. 163 Whom 
you have appointed in time of peace for Garrison souldiers 
or Pretorians. 1776 Gisnon Decl, & F. 1. v. 108 These 
assertions, . became unanswerahile,when the fierce Praetorians 
increased their weight, by throwing..their swords into the 
scale. 1898 H. G. Mourn Sted. £p. Coloss, vi. 120 Ut must 
have made the Praetorian wonder to see this extraordinary 
prisoner [St. Pant] at his prayers. : 

b. fig. One of a company whose function and 


interest is to defend an established power or system. 


PRAETORIANISM. 
1647 Waro Simp. Cobler so The rule and reason will bee 
fan all one, say Schoolemen and Pretorians what they 


will. 1829 Lanpor Jag. Conv. U1. vii. 338 Neither would 
christianity have done it .. without her purple and pretorians, 
1844 Disracut Conrngsdy 11. i. 162 1t is in the plunder of the 
Church... That unballowed booty created a factitious aristo- 
cracy, ever fearful that they might be called upon to re- 

orge the sacrilegious spoil... These became the unconscious 
Genera of their ill-gotten domains, 

Hence Preeto'rianism, a system like that of the 
Roman pretorian organization; military despotism, 


esp. when venal. 

1890 Pall JfuiliG. 5 Nov. 5 M. Ernest Legouvd..lad to 
thank Count earl for several benefits—for the death of 
Cassarism and pretorianism, Ultramontanism and dandyism, 
the fusion of classes on the ramparts. the separation of 
Church and State. gar Speaker g Feb. 514/2 Nations 
which believed themselves far beyond the stage of Pre- 
torianisn. : 

+ Preto-rical, pre-, a. Obs. rare—'. 
f, Pretor: cf. orelorical,] = PReTORIAN. 

1639 GenTitis Servita’s /nguis. (16761857 That the Pre. 
torical Deputy, nor any other Person assisting in the Gover- 
nors place shall not bea Consultor. 

|| Pretorium, pretorium (pritérism), [I.. 
pretorium a general's tent; a provincial governor's 
residence, a palace; the proctorian guard ; sb. nse 
of neat. of pratorius adj., belonging to a pretor.] 

1. The tent of the commanding general in a 
Roman camp; the space where this was placed. 

1600 Hotiann Livy vit.xxxvi. 274 When he was come to 
the Pretorium, the Consull hy sound of trumpet, called all 
the armie to an audience. 1726 Leont Adbert?’s elrchit. 
1. 89/2 The Prietorium, or General's Tent. 1816 Scott 
Aantiy. iv, ‘From this very pretorium’—A voice from 
behind interrupted his ecstatic description — ‘ Praetorian 
here, pratorian there, I mind the bigging o't." 1843 
ARnoio Aist. Rome WL. 131 When one of their tribes first 
saw the habits of a Roman camp and observed the centu- 
sions walking up and down before the pretorium for 
exercise. 

transf, 1636 Massixcer Fashf. Lover ww. iii, As 1 rode 
forth With some choice troops, to make discovery Where 
the enemy lay...The duke’s prtorium opened. 

2. The official residence of the governor of a 
Roman province; a governor's palace or court. 

1611 Biste Mark xv. 16 The souldiers led him away into 
the hal, called Pretorium (sod. eda, Pratorium], and they 
call together the whole band. 1706 Pnitvirs (ed. 6), Pra- 
forium, the place where the Pra:tor administer'd Justice ;.. 
also taken for his Palace; and sometimes for his Pleasure. 
Honse. 1877 C. Geixie Christ Ix, (1879) 735 The Romans 
had made Merod’s palace the Praetorium, or head-quarters. 

b. By extension: The court or palace of an 


ancient king; also applied to a town-hall, etc, 

1611 Corvat Cradsties 635 The Pratorium or rather 
the Stadthonse [at Nimmigen] .. is a very ancient and 
stately place. 1661 Honvnay Yuvenal 205 [Hannibal] 
became a client to Prusias the Bithynian king; at whose 
pretorium, or court, he was glad to wait for a hearing. 
1820 T. S. Hucnes Trav. Sicily 1. ii. 6+ This palace, or 
pratorium, falling into decay, was replaced by a strong 
Saracenic fortress. 5 

3. The quarters of the Preetorian Guard in Rome. 

1670 Lasseus Voy. /taly it. 96 The ruines of the Preto- 
rium, the Quarters of the Pretorian Bands, which the Empe- 
ronrs lodged here. 1904 G. Smitn //ist. Chn Mfissions 
t._v. 48 Paul lived in Rome and near the Praetorium. 


Preatorship, pre- (prtgifip). [f Preror + 
-sHtp,] The office of a Roman pretor; the term 


of this office. 

rgqt T. Paynet Catifine lit. 75 Changyng his apparel, and 
laying away the ornamentes of pretorship. 158 Savite 
Tacitus, Agric, (1622) 186 His (Agricola's] Pretorship alsohe 
passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence. 1641 J. 
Jacnson True Evang. 7.1. 29 Trajan, .delivered a sword 
to the Prefect of the Pretorship, bidding him, if he were 
good, to use it for him; if evill, against him. 1788 Ginaon 
Decl. & F. xiiv. (1846) 1V. 176 The praetorship of Salvius 
Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the com- 
position of the Perpetual Edict. 1880 Mutrxeap Gaius t. 
§ 6 note, The peregrin praetorship was created in or about 
tbe year 507/247; the duty of the new magistrate being to 
administer Justice between foreigners resident in Rome, or 
between foreigners and citizens. 

b. fransf Chief magistracy ; mayoralty. 

1622 Mippteron /fon, & Virtue Wks. (Bullen) VII. 364 
Von {Lord Mayor] go From court to court before you be 
confirm'd In this high place, which preetorship is termed. 

ce. with poss. prou., as title of a praetor. 

1678 T. Jorpan Triumphs of London 12 The Governour 
Of this Plantation, doth present his Power, And Profits to 
Your Pratorship. 


+ Pratory, pre‘tory, 5’. (@.) Ols. [ME. 


pretori, a. OF. pretorie, pretotre (mod.F. prétoire), 
ad. L. pretorium Pretorius; in II, ad. L. pra- 
orius one of preetorian rank.) 

I. 1. A pretorinm, hall, or palace. 

a 1300 Cursor Sf. 16302 Pilate him ras, and forth yode 
Vteo be pretory. | /d7d. 16093. 1382 Wveur Acts xxiii. 35 
He comaundide bita for to be kept in the pretorie [g/oss or 
moote halle], of Heronde. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 387 b/2 
He sente secretely..for al the ‘ac gramaryens and retbo- 
yycyens that they shold come hastelye to hys pretorye to 
alysaunder. 1577 Hanmer Ane, Ecct, Hist. (1663) 235 The 
whieh Law is ingraven in a stony pillar..in the publick 
pretory, nigh the Emperors martial picture. 

2. The preetorian guard, or their quarters. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boelh. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb, MS.), I took 
sry? ayeins the prouost of tbe pretorie. 1387 TRrevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V.71 Gordianus, .was y-slawe of oon Phelip, 
prefecte of be pretorie, non3t fer from Rome, 1494 FaBvAN 
Chron. ww. xv. 44 He was Presydente of tbe Pretory of 


[irreg. 


! 
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Rome. 1606 G. Wlooncocke] Lives Emperors in fist. 
Tustine H hij, For that merit hee was called to be a soul- 
diour, where..he arose to be the Maister of the Praetory. 

3. The pretor’s court. rare. 

1594 R. Asuuey tr. Loys le Roy 82 He ordained that there 
should be foure prefectures of the pretorie, or Courts of 
soueraigne authority. 

II. 4. A man of pretorian rank. 

1387 Trevisa /Zigden (Rolls) IV. 165 Destroyede..sena- 
toures, consuls, pretories, and cdelynes, men of dignyte. 

B. attrib, or adj. = PREToRIAN a. In quot. 
transf. Of or ati to a judge. rare. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm, bef, Edw, VI (Arb.) 110 Esay.. 
speaking of the indgementes done .. in the commune place 
as it myghte he Westminster hall, the gylde hall, the Iudges 
hall, the pretory house. 

+ Presturate. Os. rare". [f. L. pretira 
preetorship +-ATE11.] Proctorship. 

1724 Warburton Yracts 7 In the Interim comes P. Accins 
Varus.., with the Character of the Pra:turate of Afric. 

+ Prag, sé.1 Ods. [Origin obscure: perh. 
earlier form of Proc.) ? A pin, nail, or spike. 

1354 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111, 92 In mercede fabri faci- 
entis pragges et lokats de ferro suo proprio pro fenestris 
figendis. /did. 92, 93 Prages, Pragges. 

+Prag, pragge, sh2 Obs. slang. [Origin 
uncertain: cf. Pric.] ?One who ‘prigs’; a thief. 

1s92 Greene Disput, Wks. (Grosart) X. 206 More full of 
wyles to get crownes, than the cunningest Foyst, Nip, Lift, 
Pragges, or whatsoeuer that liues at this day. 

+ Prag, 7. Obs. or ?dial. rare. In G6 prage. 
(Origin unascertained.] ¢rans. Tostuff, cram, fill. 

1567 Draxt /forace, Epist. i. Cj, O, neyghbours, neygh- 
bours, first get coyne, firste hardlye pragge the purse. /dyed, 
vii, Div, Againe With pragged paunche assayde to goe, 
1866 J. E. Nrocpen Province. Words Lines., Prageed with 
things, having a great abundance. 

+ Prage. Os. rare. [Origin unascertained : ef. 
Prac 56.1, Proa.] 

I. Peth. = Prac sé! 

isoze Arnotpx Chron. (1811) 237 Small pragys, at ilij.s’, 
1545 Rates of Customs C ij, Prages the groce xs. 1583 
Jild. D viij, Prages the groce xvis. viiid, 

2. A spear or similar weapon. 

is82_Staxvxcurst Eneis 1, (Arb.) 23 Theyre blades they 
hrandisbt, and keene prages goared in entrayls Of stags. 
1583 Stockea Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 133 The Zealanders 
..With their long rusty prages, slew euery motbers sonne of 
them. 

+ Pra:ggish,a. Ols.rave—". [? f, PRac(satic) 
+ -I8sH1.] ? = Pracmatic, meddlesome. 

igex AmuEast Terre Fil. No. 46 (1726) 254 Sir, you ought 
to be hors'd out of all good company for an impudent prag- 
gish Jackanapes. : 

Pragmatic (pregmetik), a. and sd. [= F. 
pragmatique, Ger, pragmatisch, etc., ad. L. prag- 
maticus skilled in business, esp. law (Cic.), in 
late L., relating to civil affairs (also sb.), a. Gr. 
mpayparixes active, business-like, versed in affairs, 
relating to matter of fact, also sb. a man of bnsi- 
ness or action; f. mpa@ypa, mpaypar- a deed, act, 
affair, state-affair, business, etc., f. mparrev to do.] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to the affairs of a state or 
community, Pragmatic Sanction, rendering late 
juridical L. (Cod. Justin.) pragmatica sanctio (jus- 
Sio, annotatio), also pragmaticun: rescriplunt: ‘an 
imperial decree referring to the affalrs of a com- 
munity’, the technical name given to some imperial 
and royal ordinances issued as fundamental laws. 

Applied first to edicts of the Eastern Emperors; subse- 

nently to certain decrees of Western sovereigns, as the 

Pragmatic Sanction attributed to St. Louis of France, 1268, 

containing articles directed against the assumptions of the 
Papacy ; those of Charles VII of France in 1438, and of the 
Diet of Mainz in 1439, embodying the most important 
decisions of the Council of Basle, the former being the 
basis of the liberties of aig Gallen ae i more 
recent European history, applie rticularly to the ordi- 
nance of the emperor Charles VI, ae settling the suc- 
cession to the Austrian throne; also, to that of Charles II 
of Spain in 1759, granting the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
his third son and his descendants. i, 

1643 Paynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 32 In this Parliament 
the pragmatick sanction was restored. 1688 Answ. Talon's 
Plea 17 To abrogate and to annul! at the same time, the 
pragmatick Sanction, and the Concordat too. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xxxvil. (1700) 385 Pragmatick Sanctions were 
made in several Nations to assert their Liberty, 1710 J. 
Hares Lex. Techn. 1, Pragmatick Sanction, is a Term 
in the Civil Law for a Letter written to a Corporation, or 
any Publick Body, by the Emperour in answer to their 
Request to enquire or know the Law of him. 1767 2/is¢. 
Enrope in Ann, Reg. 30/1 The King then published his 
pragmatic sanction, or royal ordinance, for the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. 1848 W. H. Keutvtr. L. Blane's Hist. Ten Y, 
11, 220 The revocation of the pragmatic act which left the 
youtbful Isabella heiress of the Spanish crown. 1858 Car- 
LvLR Fredk. Gi. v. ii. 1. 552 ‘Pragmatic Sanction ' being, in 
the Imperial Chancery and some others, the received title for 
Ordinances of a very irrevocable nature, which a sovereign 
makes in affairs that belong wholly to himself, or what he 
reckons his own rights. 3885 Encycl. Brit. XUX. 657/1 
After his (Charles VI's] death, the pragmatic sanction led to 
the War of the Austrian Succession. 2 

2. Busy, active; es. officiously busy in other 
people’s affairs; interfering, meddling, intrusive ; 
= PRAGMATICAL a. 3, 4. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. vi, I lone to hit These 


pragmaticke young men, at their owne weapons. 1674 Gor’. | appeareth. 


| 


{ 


PRAGMATICAL. 


Tongue vi. $33 Common estimation puts an ill character 
upon pragmatic medling people, 1777 Ropertson J/ist, 
Amer. 11, v1. 238 Cepeda..a pragmatic and aspiring lawyer, 
seems to have held a secret correspondence with Pizarro, 
1879 Farraa S?. Pand IL. 282 note, If St. Paul said Kupiou, 
the marginal @eov of some pragmatic scribe might easily 
have obtrnded itself into the text. 

3. Conceited in one’s own opinion, opinionated ; 
dictatorial, dogmatic; = PracMaTicaL a. 4b, 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7'raz. (ed. 2) 202 It was in vaine to 
chalenge the pragmatique Pagan in point of bonour. 1653 
R. Sanvers Physiogn., Moles 17 \t signifies her to be prag- 
matique, proud, and one that will domineer over her hus- 
band. 1771 Foote A/a‘d of B,1. Wks. 1799 11. 214 She is 
as pragmatic and prond as the Pope. 1872 Mixto Eng. 
Ivose Lit. 599 A strong contrast to the pragmatic Cobbett 
was the amiable, indolent, speculative a James Mackin- 
tosh. 1878 Spectator 7 Sept. 1131 To spoil by. irrelevant 
and pragmatic dogmatism a very able and useful paper. 

4. Treating the facts of history systematically, 
in their connexion with each other as cause and 
effect, and with reference to their practical lessons 
rather than to their circumstantial details. [=Ger. 
pragmatisch, after mpaypatixés, apaypareia, in 
Polybius.] Cf. Pracmatiss 3. 

1853 M. Arnotn /rish Ess., etc. (1882) 291 For the more 
serious kinds, for pragmatic poetry, to use an excellent 
Supression of Polybius, 1864 Wester, Pragmatic history, 
a history which exhibits clearly the cnuses and the conse- 
quences of events. ; P 

5. Practical; dealing with practice; matter-of- 


fact; = PRAGMATICAL @, 2. 

1853 C. L. Baace /lome Life Germany 124 A strict and 
pragmatic people, like the mass of the Scotch, 1882-3 
Schaff's Encyel. Relig. Knowl, V1, 1613 The pragmatic 
school only looked at Christianity as a system of doctrine. 
Tt failed to look upon it as an historical development. 

6. Belonging or relating to philosophical prag- 
matism; concerned with practical consequences or 


values. See PRAGMATISM 4. 

rgor W. James laricties Relig. Exp. 518 This thoroughly 
‘pragmatic’ view of religion has usually been taken as a 
matter of course by common men. 1906 Hider? Frni. 
Jan. 337 Whether it is applied to knowledge or to faith, the 
Pragmatic test is a severe one. 1907 W. James Prag. 
matisnt 45 The pragmatic method in sucb cases is to try 
to interpret each notion by tracing its respective practical 
consequences. ¥ 

B. sé. 1. A decree or ordinance issued by the 
head of a state; = pragmatic sanction: see A.t. 

1587 Freminc Contn, Holinshed 111. 1364/2 His excessine 
authoritie hath beene, and still is Testreined, checked and 
limited by lawes and pragmatikes, both ancient and new, 
both in France and Spaine and other dominions. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Pragmatic,..a Proclamation or Edict. 
1766 Char.in Ann. Reg. 11]2 There were even two prag- 
matics: one that ceded the possessions of the house of 
Austria to the Archduchess of Poland, the other that con- 
tended they were the property of Mary Theresa. 1861 
J.G. Sueprarn Fadl Rome vi. 286 }t was.a solemn occasion, 
and the emperor deemed it worthy of a solemn document, 
or ‘ Pragmatic", as it was called. 

+2. One versed in business ; a person deputed to 
represent another in business or negotiation, an 
agent; cf. man of business’, Business 22d. Oés. 

(CF. also obs, It. ‘fragmratico, an atturnie or practicioner 
in the lawe, a proctor... Also one wont to stand by a pleader 
or oratour instructing him in lawe points. Also one expert 
in doing of things * (Florio 1598).] 

1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I. 150 
Since tbose busie limmes began to rowse, and besturre them, 
more then all the Pragmatiques in anaes 1611 SFEEN 
ftist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viit. § 48. 559 Pandulphns (the Popes 
Pragmaticke) hauing first desired safe conduct of King Jolin, 
arriues at Doner. 1625 B. Joxson Staple of N. 1. v, My 
man 0’ Law! Hee’s my Attorney and Sollicitour toof A 
fine pragmaticke ! 

3. An officions or ineddlesome person; a busy- 
body ; a conceited person. 

1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks, 185 1V. 369 These matters 
are not for pragmatics, and folkmooters ta babble in. 1659 
Gauven Tears Ch. w. xvi 502 Such pragmaticks .. labour 
impertinently, 1835 Mraser’s Mag. X11. 269 The flippants 
and pragmatics who infest all the highways of society. 


IPragmatica (pregmetika). [Sp. prag- 
matica, a, late L. pragmatica (sc. sanctio, jtssio, 
annotatio, constitutio) a pragmatic sanction. Cf. 
It. prammatica, F. pragmatique.) A royal 
ordinance having the force of alaw; = Pracmatio 


B. t. (Used csp. in reference to Spain.) 

1652 Howe. Grrafi's Rev. Naples 1. 6 The Viceroy.. 
caus'd a Pragmatica or Proclamation to be printed! and 

ublish'd. 1838 Prescotr Ferd. § /s, (1846) TIL. xxvi. 418 

he promulgation of Jragmaticas, or royal ordinances. 
1845 Forp Handbk, Spain 1. 369/2 Charles V., by a Prag- 
matica in 1§2s, forbad this usage. 1879 Encyel. Brit. IX. 
811 As the power of the Spanish crown was gradually con- 
centrated and consolidated, royal pragmaticas began to take 
the place of constitutional laws, 

Pragmatical (pregme'tikal), a. (sd.) [fas 
PRAGMATIC + -AL! see -ICAL.]- 

1, = Pracmatioa.1. Now rare. | 

1543 Formul, Faith Nijh, Sith that time, the canons 
pragmatical of these two counsailes, be no where used, nor 
yet alleged, as to be of effecte, 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) 1]. 274 Had he ener studied any 
Pragmatical! Discourse; or pernsed any Treaties of Con- 
federacy, of peace, of truce, of intercourse. 1598 FLorto, 
Pragmatica, a pragmaticall law, 1625 Bacon £ss., Great- 
ness of Kingd, (Arb.) 481 They are sensible of this want of 
Natiues: as by the Pragmatical! Sanction, now published, 
1656 Eart. Mono. tr. Bocculini’s Adots. fr. 


PRAGMATICAL. 


Parnass. 1, \xiv. ne 80 Peremptory or pragmatical Laws 
ought. .to be published to the people when they themselves 
desire them. 2682 Burnet Aights Princes vi, 222 When 
St. Lewis by his pretended Pragmatical Sanction, restored 
the Liberties of Election. 1882-3 Schaffts Encyel. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 219/2 The so-called pragmatical sanction. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with practice (as 
opposed to theory, ete.) ; practical; = PRacMATIC 
@. 5. Obs. exc. as used after Ger. pragmatisch. 

1597 J. Kine On Fouas (1618) 187 But this knowledge of 
theirs was not a cnrinus & idle knowledge, .. but a prage 
maticall knowledge, full of labour and business. 
Fotnersy Atheom. Pref. (1622) 17 No better, then a kinde 
of pragmaticall Atheists. 1704 J. Harris Aer. Techn. 1; 
Praguiaticaéd, in Physicks,or Natural Philosophy, ..is some- 
times used in a good Signification, and signifies the same as 
Practical, Mechanical, or Problematical. Thus Stevinus.. 
calls some Mechanical and Practical Experiments. .by the 
Name of Pragmatical Examples, 1868 tr. Strauss’ Mew 
Life Fesus 1.1. i. 4 The dogmatic treatment of the Life of 
Jesus inevitably passed into the pragmatical. fbtd, The 
significance of Christ in relation to modern times could only 
be substantiated .. by treating his life as a pragmatical 
sequence of events on the same footing as that of other 
illustrious men. 1906 Hibsert Yrad. Npr. 647 There is the 
Practical or pragmatical form of Christianity usually 
associated with the name of James. 

b. Matter-of-fact. 

18.. Harm (Webster 1864), Low, pragmatical, earthly 
views of the gospel. 1886 Athenrum 14 Aug. 203/3 ‘In 
One Town 4 though a little pragmatical and matter of fact, 
is not uninteresting, Tt.. confines itself entirely to the 
commonplace joys and mishaps of every-day men and 
women. r : 

+3. Engaged in action ; actively engaged; prone 
to action or work; active, busy; business-like, 
methodical ; brisk, energetic. Ods. 

1601 F. Goowin Bs, of Hug. 427 A man of a very prag- 
maticall and stirring humour. 2612 T. Taytor Com. 
Titus i. 16 (1619) 320 He will cling to good mens company ; 
be pragmaticall and busie in performing many sightly duties. 
1642 Mitton Animady, Wks. 1851 ILL 236 Cana man thus 
imployd, find himselfe..dishonour'd for want of admittance 
to have a pragmaticall voyce at Sessions and Jayle de- 
liveries? 1661 Bovir Style of Script. (1675) 212 None of 
these pragmatical persons... will suffer himsclf to be so 
enslaved to his business, but he will allow himself sct times 
«for eating. . : 

b. Experienced in business or affairs; expert, 
practised ; skilled; shrewd. Now rave. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Pragutatical, that is expert in 
doing things, practised in the Law, and in many matters. 1665 
Lion State Worthies 11. (1677) 85 So pragmatical a person 
as this gentleman was necessary among the Custom:-house 
men. 1822 Heser in Yer. Saylor's Wes. (1839) If. p, ecciii, 
Political and pragmatical wisdom, 

4. Unduly or improperly busy or forward; 
‘assuming business withont leave or invitation’ 
(J.); officious, meddlesome, interfering, intrusive. 
= PraGMatic a. 2. Now vare. 

1611-12 Br. Hate Jmpresse of God i. Wks. (1624) 433 The 
absurd pragmaticall impudency of the present (Pope, in that 
grosse prohibition of a favourable and naturall oath, for 
his Matesties security, 16586 Stantey Jiist, PAtles. vii. 
(2701) 323/2 A wise man is not pragmatical; for he declines 
the doing of any thing that is beyond his office. 1794 
Goowtn Cad. Widiams wv. 29 Coming to-day in this prag- 
matical way, when nobody sent for yon. 1829 Scott Anne 
of G. xiii, How he dealt with the villains of Liege, when 
they would needs be pragmatical. os 

b, Conceited, self-important; opinionated, dog- 
matic; doctrinaire, crotchety. 

1704 Hearne Duet. fist. (1714) 1. 22 Those..whose 
Merit wholly consists in a pragmatical peremptory way of 
delivering theth Opinions. 171a Apvoison Spect. No. 481 
p 4 Lacqucys were never so saucy and pragmatical as the 
are now-a-days. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. v, Wks. 1762 LUT, 
92 Which, .may perhaps give me the title of pragmatical and 
overweening. 1834 Lytron Pomfert 1.ii, The Romans lose 
both by this pragmatical affectation of refinement, 1862 
Burton B&, Hunter (1863) 235 The pragmatical priggism 
which is the pedagogue’s characteristic defect. 

5. Of, pertaining, or according to pragmatism: 
= PracMatic a. 6. 

1903 {/ibbert Frad. Mar. 577 The essentially pragmatical 
character of the scientific modes of ascertaining ‘ truth’ is 
precisely one of the chicf props of pragmatism. 


+B. sd. Obs. rare. 1. A busybody; = Prac- 


MATIO 58. 3. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. 100 It is..not the busie 
Pragmaticall, but the close Politician, that supplanteth the 
puissant state, 1613 R. Cawprry Table Alph. (ed. 3), 
Pragmaticall, a busie body. 

2, Once versed in business, etc.; = PRAGMATIC 5d, 2, 

1623 CocksraM, Pragmaticadl, one that understands the 

We 

3. A pragmatical statement. 

3617 Bacon Let, Yas. J 25 July, That ,. your Majesty 
would bestow the thanks not .. upon the eloquent persuasions 
or pragmaticals of Mr, Secretary Winwood. 7 

Hence Pragmatica‘lity, the quality of being 
pragmatical (in varions senses), 

1846 Mas. Gorn Eng. Char. (1852) 3 The moment an 
Englishman feels the pragmaticality of his native land too 
much for his spirits, off he goes, to relieve himself abroad. 
1887 Ch, Times 28 Oct. 8609/2 The miserable ‘unsaved’ 
pragmaticality which sends to the Independent sects a class 
of persons in whom there is no great relish of salvation. 

Pragmatically, adv. [f. prec.+-1t¥2.] In 
& pragmatical manner: see the adj. 

2606 Birntr Avrk-Buriall (1833) 38 For such patrociny 
that Kirk-buriall procutors doe nse pragmatically to pleade. 
1653 Si: oo 7 Nor ..am I pragmatically sug- 
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esting, what I might foolishly imagine fittest to be done 
in State affairs, 21716 Buackars. Wks. (1723) 1. 53 Not 
pragmatically prying into their Secrets or meddling with 
thetr concerns. 1868 (3, Srepnens Kwuie Alon. V. 94, 1 
have tried to decipher them pragmatically, practically. 1902 
W. James Varieties Relig. Fixp. 448 note, Pragmatically, 
the most important attribute of Gad is his punitive justice, 

Pragma‘ticalness. [f aS prec, + -NESS.] 
The quality or ebaracter of being pragmatical ; 
t activity, assiduity (ods.); officionsness, meddle- 
somencss ; opinionativeness, dogmatism ; practical 
or utilitarian quality ; ete.: sec the adj. 

1643 Let. sr. Grave Gentleman 1 Pragmaticalnesse and 
want of Charity. 1685 Furter Ch. fist. vi i. § 35 Monks 
also hated Fryers at their hearts, because their activity and 
pragmaticalnesse made Manks be held as idle and usclesse. 
1664 H. More Exp. 7 Efist. v. 73 The Pragmaticalnesse af 
whose Agents will be..ready to discover every one that 
dissembles his Religion. 1677 Barrow Serm. xxii. Wks. 
1740 1,219 But pragmaticalness disturbeth the world ,.One 
busybody often (as we find by experience) is able to disturb 
and pester a whole society. 4931 Gentd. AZag. 1. 5326/2 The 
usefulness of these two noble drugs, introduc'd by Priests, 
atone for the pragmaticalness of those who oppos'd ‘en. 
2891 Saf. Rev, 28 Nov. 600/2 The pragmaticaluess of the 
‘fussy Lishop'. | P 

Pragma‘ticism. vere. [f. PRacmatic + -18M.] 

L. = PRAGMAPICALNESS, 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Feaus 1, u. Iexxi, Its decay 
as being observed by the disciples on the next Iday} and not 
before, is pedantry and pragmaticism. ‘ 

2. Philos. Used to designate a specific variety of 
pragmatism.) 

905 C.S. Peirce in Aorist April 166. . 

Pragmatism (priegmitiz’m). [f. Gr. mpayya, 
mpaypat- a deed, act (sce PRAGMATIC) + -ISM. Cf. 
Ger, pragmatismus.] 

1, Officiousness ; pedantry; an instance of this. 

2863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 211 Our langhing 
at his pragmatisms and solemn coxcombry. 1895 I. J. 
Haroine in Critic (N.V.) 9 Feb, 95 Haw refreshing it is, 
this absence of pragmatism, this genial resolve to take life 
as it is, for better for worse. ‘ 

2. Matter-of-fact treatment of things; attention 


to facts, 

3872 Gro, Ector Middle, \xxi, Mrs. Dollop. .had often 
to resist the shallow pragmatism of customers disposed to 
think that their reports from the outer world were of equal 
force with what had 'coine up’ in her mind. : 

+3. A method of treating history in which the 
phenomena are considered with special reference to 
their causes, antecedent conditions, and results, 


and to their practical lessons. Ods, 

[1832 Sin W. Hamitton Déscuss. (1853) 111 note, No word 
occurs more frequently in the historical and philosophical 
literature of Germany and Holland, than pragmatisch, or 
pragmaticus, and Pragmatisorus,,.une word is peculiarly 
employed to denote that form of history, which, neglecting 
circumstantial details, is occupied in the scientific evolution 
of causes and effects.] 1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Yesus 1. 
i. xvi, Lhave drawn attention. .to the Prophetic pragmatism 
of Matthew, 1884 D. Hunter tr. Renuss's Hist. Canon xv. 
274 According to the pragmatism of histary, we should now 
turn our attention to the influence which the reforming 
movement of the sixteenth century exercised on the notion 
of the biblical canon. i 

4. Philos. The doctrine that the whole ‘meaning’ 
of a conception expresses itself in practical con- 
sequences, either in the shape of condnct to be 
recommended, or of experiences to be expected, 
if the conception be true (W. James); or, the 
method of testing the value of any assertion that 
claims to be trne, by its consequences, i.¢. by its 
practical bearing upon human interests and pur- 
poses (F.C. S. Schiller). 

1898 W. James Philos. Concept. §& Pract. Results 5 The 
principle of practicalism or pragmatism, as he [C. S. Peirce] 
called it, when I first heard him enunciate it at Cambridge 
[Mass.] 1n the early '7os, is the clue.. by following which.. 
we may keep our feet upon the proper trail. 74d. 6 To 
attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, 
we need only consider what effects of a conceivable practi- 
cal kind the ebject may involve...Our conception of these 
effects, then, is for us the whole of our conception of the 
object, so far as that conception bas positive significance at 
all. This is ae ponctple of Peirce, the prin ape of prag- 
matism. 1900 W. Carpwett in AZind Oct. 436 In this so- 
called Pragmatism or Practicalism of Prof. James, rgoz 
F. C83 Oe ae ibid, Apr. 203 To set forth fully the 
doctrine which be has named Pragmadism, and which T 
would fain advance against that of Aristotle. rg0z — 
Personal [dealisn 63. 1903 Hibbert Frni. Mar. 577 Pragma- 
tism is a new analysis of ‘truth’ inspired by he recent 
po of psychology. 1906 Scnitter Humantsn 8 

ragmatism is the doctrine that ‘truths ‘are ‘ values’, and 
that ‘realities’ are arrived at by processes of valuation. 
1906 Academy 4 Aug. 106/1 The most recent and (philoso- 

ically speaking) fashionable ‘ism’ that the new century 
fas produced—known, by some as Humanism, and by others 
as Pragmatism. | ; 

Pragmatist (pregmitist). [f.as prec. +-187.] 

1. A pragmatical person, a bnsybody. 

1640 Br. Revxotps Passions xvi. 176 We may [say] of 
Pragmatists, that their ee looke alwaies save onely inward. 
3863 Cowven Craake Shaks. Char. viii. 209 He is a moral 
teetotaller, a formalist, a pragmatist. 

2. An adherent of the doctrine called pragmatism. 

1903 Hibbert Frni. Mar. 578 A contemporaneous review 
of an American pragmatist. 1906 H. Jones zérd. Apr. 567 
It is quite true, as the Pragmatists or Personal Idealists aver, 
that our purpess define the meaning of things. x Ch. 
Times 8 Feb, 178 The pragmatist takes religion as Re finds 


PRAIRIE. 


it, a working life;..he studies the Christian life, and con- 
siders that the best way lo study itis to live its, she is content 
to leave many things umexplained. 

b. atirib. or asad). Oforaccording to pragmatism, 

1903 ibbert Frail. Mar. 573 ‘The evidence for a prag- 
INauist interpretation of the reason. 

ence Pragmati'stic a. 

1907 W. Janes Jragmatism 40 The pragmatistic philo- 
sophy... preserves as cordial a relation with facts. /4fd. 301 
What 1 take the liberty of calling the pragmatistic or 
melioristic type of theism, 

+ Pragmati-tioner. Os. rare—'. [f. ohs. F. 
Pragnaticien (Estienne) a man skilled in law + 
“ERT. Cf practitioner, ete] A man skilled in 
affairs ; a practising lawyer: = Pragmatic L. 2. 

1607 R. Cfarnw] ur. Asticnne's World of Wonders tay 
When they [lawyers] were called Pragmaticiens, that is, 
Pragmatitioners. 

Pragmatize (pra‘gmitaiz), 7. [f. Gr. payua, 
mpayuar- 2 deed, act+-1Zk, So obs. F. prag- 
mattser (1660 Qudin).]  érazs. To represent (what 
1s imaginary or subjective) as real or actual; to 
materialize or rationalize (a myth). Hence Pra‘g- 
matized, Pra‘gmatizing p//. adj. 

1834 Keicutiry 7ales § Mop. Fict. v. 203 lrazmatising, 
or endeavouring to extract historic truth out of mythic 
lerends, 1866 Freeman /Zisé, ser. 1.3. (1871) 2 ‘Phe 
old pragmatizing or Enhemeris chool of mythological 
interpretation, 1869 SELEY fect. & Aes. ve 136) The 
distinctness with which theological doctrines are pragma. 
tised, 1892 Tyior Jia. Cult. 1.x. 368 One of the miracu- 
lous passages..is traced. .to such a pragmatized metaphor, 


Pragmatizer (pre-gmatoizan. — [f._ prec. + 
cERT,] One who pragmatizes. 

1847 Fraser's May. XXXVI. 16 Pragmatisers, astrono- 
mers, and allegorists have worn his Iabours threadbare. 
1866 Freeman /Zist, Hiss, Ser.ii. (1871) 3 ‘The pragmatizers 
take a mythical story; they strip it by an arbitrary process 
of whatever seems impossible, they explain or allegorize 
miraculous details [etc.. 1891 Tyeor Prin, Crdt. Ue x. 363 
The pragmatizer is a stupid creature, nothing is too beand- 
ful or too sacred to be made dull and vulgar hy his touch. 

Prahm, variant of Prau!. Prahu, Malay 
boat: see Proa. Prai(e, obs. ff. Pray, Prey. 

+ Praiere. O¢s. rare. \n 4 praer, prayere. 
[a. OF, pra’Mere (rath c. in Godef.) meadow 
land:—late L, praddrfa (832 in Du Cange) prop. 
fem. sing. (se, ¢erra) of pratartus adj., of the nature 
of a meadow f. pram meadow); so Prov. pra- 
daria, Sp. pradera, Cf. Prainie.] A meadow. 

¢130§ Land Cokayne 71 In pe praer is a tre Swibe likful 
for tose, 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 768 Pyched ona prayere, 
a park alaboute, — 

Praiere, praire, ohs. ff. Prayer. 

Prairial (préorriil, || preryal).  [F. (1793) f. 
prairie meadow.) The name for the ninth month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, extending 
from May 20 to Jnne 18. 

1806 Naval Chron. XV. 129 On the 7th Prairial [they| 
went to the Diamond Quarter. 1894 Dasly Mews 7 June 
s/4 ‘The unfortunate Dauphin, who, according to authentic 
records, died in the prison of the Teniple on the 2oth Prairial, 
Vear IE. of the Republic (June 8th, 1795). 

Prairie (proori), (a. F. prairie = OF. praerte 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) a tract of meadow land 
=It. prateri-a, Sp., Pg. praderéa:~Romanic type 
*pritaria, f. L. pralum meadow (F. /rd): see 
-RyY.] A tract of level or undulating grass-land, 
without trees, and usnally of great extent ; applied 
chiefly to the grassy plains of North America; 


a savannah, a steppe. 

In sad or soda iia extended to a level barren tract 
covered with an efflorescence of natron or soda, as in New 
Mexico, ete.; in ¢remdding or shaking Coe to quaking 
bog-land covered with thin herbage, in Louisiana. 

[a 2682 Sir T. Browne 7racts (1684) 201 The Prerie or 
large Sea-meadow upon the Coast of Provence.] 1773 P. 
Kenneny Jraé. in T. Hutchins Descr. Virginia, etc. (1778) 
54 The Prairie, or meadow ground on the eastern side, is at 
least twenty miles wide. Zéfd. 55 The lands nre much the 
same as before described, only the Prairies (Meadows) ex- 
tend further from the river, 1787 J. Harmaa in E. Denny 
Milit. Frnd. (1860) 423 The prairies are very extensive, 
natural meadows, covered with long grass,.. like the ocean, 
as far as the eye can see, the view is terminated by the 
horizon. 1805 Pike Sources Afississ. (1810) 7 Four hundred 
yards in the rear, there is 2 small prairie of 8 or ro acres, 
which wonld be a convenient spot for gardens. 1809 A. 
Henay 7rav. 264 The Plains, or, as the French denominate 
them, the Prairies, or Meadows, compose an extensive tract 
of country. 1815 Soutney in Q. Rev. XU. 326 A large Oak 
tree stands aloneina Arairte...(Note. Uf this word be merely 
a French synonime for savannah, which has long been 
naturalized, the Americans display little taste in preferring 
it.) 286: Du Cuan Egnai. ie xvi. 275 We were troubled 
-.on the prairie by two very savage flies, called by the 
negroes the doco and the xehouna. 1874 Cours Birds N. Ww. 
307 One of the few species not confined to woods, but 
occurring in open prairie. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Amer. Bison 
473 It was..almost exclusively an animal of the prairies and 
the woodless plains. i. 

b. atérib, and Coméb., as pratrie country, craft, 
Sever, fire, flower, fly, hill, knoll, land, plateau, 
-ranger, steppe, stream, etc.; prairie-like adj. ; 
prairie-alligator, a walking-stick insect, esp. 
Diapheromera femorata; prairie-apple = frairie- 
turnip (Cent. Dict. 1890); prairie-bean, Pha- 


seolus retusus, of Texas; prairie aie drink 
£4) 


PRAIRIE, 


made of buffalo-gall and water; prairie-brant = 
HArLeQuin évant; prairie-breaker, a plough for 
cutting a wide shallow furrow, and completely 
inverting the furrow-slice ; prairie-burdock, the 
Rosin- weed, S1/phium terebinthaceum (N.O. Com- 
fositz) ; prairie clipper, a coach traversing the 
prairies: cf. PRAIRIE SCHOONER; prairie-clover, 
a leguminous plant of the genus /%éa/ostemon ; 
prairie cocktail, a raw egg, seasoned, and swal- 
lowed in vinegar or spirits (Cet. Dict.) ; prairie- 
cup, ?awild flower growing on theprairie; prairie- 
dock, (a) =prairie-burdock ; (6) Parthentunt inte- 
grifolium (N.O. Composit) (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893)5 
prairie-falcon: see quot.; prairie-formation 
Geol.: sce quot.; prairie-fowl = PRAIRIE-CHICKEN; 
prairie-fox = Kit-rox (Cent. Dict.) ; prairie- 
goose, Bernicla canadensis Huichinsti, of North 
America ; prairie-grass, (@) any grass growing on 
the prairies; (4) sgec. in Australia, the grass Aro- 
mus (Ceratochloa) unioloides; prairie-grouse = 
PRAMUUE-CHICKEN ;  prairie-hawk, lhe American 
Sparrow-hawk, 7innuneulus or Falco sparvertus ; 
prairie itch, one of various skin affections, charac- 
lerized hy itching and eruption, caused by the fine 
dust of the prairies (Farmer Ames, 1889); prairie 
loo: see quot.; prairie-marmot = )nRatrte- 
bo ; prairie-mole, a silvery mole, Sca/ops argen- 
¢aéizs, found on the western prairies; prairie oyster 
= prairie cocktail; prairie-pigeon, a name given 
locally in U.S. 10 (a) the American Golden Plover 
(Charadrius dominicus) ; \6) Tsartram’s Sandpiper 
(Bartramia longicauda); prairie plough = 
pratrie-breaker ; prairie-plover =prairie-pigeonb; 
prairie rattler or rattlesnake, one of various 
rattlesnakes of the prairies, as S¥strurus catenatus 
or Crotulus confluentus; prairie-renovator: sec 
quot.; prairie rent: see frairte values prairie- 
tose, Nosa setigera, the American climhing rose; 
prairie ship = Pralitie SCHOONER; prairie-snake, 
a large harmless N. American snake, A/asticophis 
flavigularis (Webster 1890); prnirie-snipe = 
prairie-piceon by; prairie-squirrel, a N. American 
ground-squirrel of the genus Spermopdilus, inhabit- 
ing the prairics (in quot. 1808 applied to the 
PRAIRIE-DoG) ; Prairie State, the State of Hlinois, 
U.S.; in pl. in more general sense, including 
Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and States to the 
south of these; prairie-turnip, a hairy herba- 
ceous plant (/sorvalea esculenta) of N. W. America, 
or its edible farinaceous tuber; prairie value /o/. 
Zcon., the rental value of prairie Jand, or of any 
waste land; also fi¢.; prairie wagon =Prairnir 
SCHOONER; prairie-warbler, a small warbler, 
Dendreca discolor, of castern N. America; prairie- 
wolf=Coyorr, See also PRAIRIE-CHICKEN, cte. 
1894 Scupner in //arfer's Alag. Feb. 456 The form .. 
dubbed ‘stick-bogs * and ‘*prairie alligators ', our Diaphe- 
romera femoraia. a 1860 Scenes Rocky Alts. 133 (Bartlett) 
* Prairie Bitters,a beverage common among the hunters and 
mountaineers. 1888 Trumpute Names Birds 12 Anser als 
bifrons gantbeli,.. Known in ,, the West as * Prairie Brant, 
Speckled Belly, and Speckled Brant,. .or Brant simply. | 
Knicur Dict. Mech. Suppl. sv. Breaker, The timber lan 
breaker and *prairie breaker are essentially different. 1866 
Freas, Bot. 1059/1 Silphium tercbinthaceuim is sometimes 
called the *Prairie Burdock, from its rough heart-shaped 
root-leaves. 1870 D. B. R. Keim Sheridan's Troopers 49 
The coaches or ‘*prairie clippers’, as they are called by 
the denizens of the country, pitched and jolted. 1889 
Nicholson's Diet. Gard., Petalostemon,..*Praivie Clover... 
A genus comprising about fourteen species of pretty, hardy 
or half-hardy herbs. 1851 Mave Rew Sea/p //uat.iii, An 
insight into many an item of *prairie-craft. 1880 J. Hav 
Pike County Ballads 96 * Prairie-Cups are aunosian ree To 
spill their airy wine. 1874 Cours Airds N.W. 339 Falco 
Mexicanus, American Vanier, or *Prairie Falcon. 1893, 
Newton Dret. Birds 238 ‘Yhe Prairie-Falcon of the western 
slains of North America, 185: Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt. 
lil, | had caught the ‘ “prairie-fever'! 1892 Boston (Mass) 
Frul, 10 Oct. 9/3 By back-firing, the people ., saved their 
town from being destroyed by the great “prairie-fire, 1 
Daily News 20 Mar. 8/3 Since ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin' there 
has been no such prairie fire in fiction as Mr. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s ‘In His Steps’. ‘The book..has "caught on’ 
G like a blaze in dry grass, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria xliv. 1 UL 
30 Their horses were..rendered almost frantic by the stings 
of the “prairie flies, 1886 A. Wincnent Walks Geol, Field 
280 The (peace forcattion is a stratified formation of fine 
clay, sand, and alluvial matter, 1807 P. Gass Frail. 126 
Our hunters killed 5 “prairie fowls, 1893 Newton Dict. 
Birds 4 Sometimes they [air-sacs] form large inflatable sacs 
on the throat, as, for instance, in the Prairie-fowls, 1888 
Trumaut. Names Binds 4 Branta canadensis hutchinsii, 
..In..North Carolina, Marsh Goose, and on the coast of 
Texas, *Prairie Goose. 1812 Connectient Courant 24 Nov. 
2/3 In consequence of the Indians setting the *prairie grass 
on fire. 1890‘R. Botprewoon' Col, Reformer (1891) 267 
‘The prairie-grass of America. 1861 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm, 
IW, Prairies xi, 185 Of these beautiful birds of game the 
*prairie grouse is the largest. 1856 Bavant Prairies 17 
‘Lhe *prairie-hawk that, poised on bigh, Flaps his broad 
wings, yet moves not, 1808 Pike Sources Alississ. tt, (1810) 
App. 4 The..river is bounded here in a narrow bed of 
"prairie hills, 1844G. A. McCaun Lett fr. Frontiers (1868) 
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418 The abrupt *prairie knolls,..seem in the distance to 
elevate their rocky summits. 1807 P. Gass Jrn/. 34 There 
is handsome “prairie land on the south. 1837 Ht. Mar- 
wingau Soe. Amer. UW. 21 The green, *prairie-like, Canada 
shore. 1835 C. F. Horvman Winter in West 1. 264, 1 was 
contented to wrap myself as closely as possible in my 
buffalo robe, and join him in a game of *prairie loo... The 
game consists merely in betting upon the number of wild 
animals seen by either party, towards the side of the vehicle 
on which he is, 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. V\N. 737/1 Prairie 
dog..about the size of a squirrel or large rat...A more 
correct name wonld be Barking Marmot, or *Prairie Mar- 
mot. 31808 Pike Seurces Afississ. 31 Caught a curious little 
animal on the prairie, which my Frenchman termed a 
*prairie mole. 1886 Cassedl’'s Encyel. Dict.,* Prairie-oyster. 
1907 Datly Chron. 4 Feb. 4/7 A wistful pet name for an 
egg, duly seasoned and to he swallowed wholemthe ‘ prairie 
oyster’, 1874 Cours Sirds N. WW. 503 In most parts of the 
West, between the Mississippi and the Rocky Risgnianis 


this Tatler, commonly known as the “Prairie Pigeon’, 
is exceedingly abundant. 1875 Kwicur Dict. Afech. eae 


S.¥., Spermophifus..with great 
propriety called ‘ Prairie-Squirrels ‘, for their trne home ison 
the prairie, 1868 Rep. U.S. Comm, Agric. 127 Permituing 
the unparalleled soil of our *prairie States to grow less and 
less productive, 1814 Brackenniwcr Jrad. in Views Loni 
siana 249 The *prairie turnip is a root very common in the 
prairies, with something of the taste of turnip, but more 
dry. 1851 Mayse Rew Scalp Hunt, xxxv, A life spent 
beneath the blue heaven of the *prairie-nplands and the 
mountain ‘parks’, 1884 Content. Rev. Web, 185 The .. 
doctrine of * "prairie value ', which has been held up to the 
Trish peasantry as the standard by which rent onght to be 
measured. 1893 Ln. Rosrerey in Daily News 2 Mar. 6/2 
We took our Colonies at prairie value, and have made them 
what they are. 1898 Adbutt's Syst. Med. V. 825 Kelusing 
to go beyond the bare etymology—‘the prairie valne '--of 
the name. 1868 Woon //omes cithont fH. xiii. 248 Another 
pensile species is the *Prairie Warbler (Sy/mia miinuta\. 
1874 Cours Birds NU". 63 Dendraca discolor... Prairie 
Warbler, 1807 P. Gass Yrud. 40 One of our men caught a 
beaver, and killed a “prairie wolf, 1858 E. J. Lewis in 
Vouatt Dog i, 18 The Canis Latrans, or prairie wolf, 
who whines and barks in a manner so similar to the smaller 
varieties of dogs, 

Hence Prai-ried a., containing or characterized 
by prairies; Prai‘riedom, the prairie region. 

1845 (¢i¢/e) Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas 
or New Estrémadura. 1849 Weittter Our State i, The 
South land boasts its teeming cane, The prairied West its 
heavygrain. 1851 Maye Rew Scalp Huut, vi, Santa Fé) 
The metropolis of all prairtedom. E 

Prairie-chiccken. The Pinnated Grouse, 
Cuptdonia or Tympanuchus cupido, a gallinaceous 
bird of N. America, Also applied (in regions whcre 
the foregoing does not occur) to the Sharp-lailed 
Grouse, Pedtacetes phasianellus or P. columbianis, 

1851 Mavne Rem Scalp Sunt. ii, A dinner at the 
Planters’, with its venison steaks, its buffalo tongues, its 
‘prairie chicken’, 1863 Dicey Federal St. VW. 144 Duns 
coloured prairie chickens whirring through the heather as 
we drove along. 1893 Hest. Gaz. 1 Apr. 6/1 The prairie 
chickens faligi iivanleceettine| meet every morning at grey 
dawn in companies of from six to twenty. 

Prai‘rie-dog. A N. American rodent animal, 
genus Cyvonys, of the squirrel family; spec. C. Lte- 
dovicianus, the Louisiana Marmot, a thickset short- 
tailed animal abont a foot in length, and having 
a cry like the bark of a dog; large numbers of 
these animals live together in burrows, forming 
a ‘village’ or ‘town’, 

31807 P. Gass ral. 37 On their return [they] killed a 
prairie dog, in size about that of the smallest of domestic 
dogs, 3808 Pike Sources Mississ. 11, (1810) 156 note, The 
Wishtonwish of the Indians, prairie dogs of some travellers ; 
or squirrels as I should be inclined to denominate them; 
reside on the prairies of Louisiana in towns or villages. 
1851 Mavxe Reiw Scalp Hunt. iv, We struck through a 
village of ‘prairie dogs‘. 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 
30x arly in the afternoon we entered a prairie-dog town, 

Prai‘rie-he‘n. = PRAiRIE-cHICKEN, 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 44 Killed nothing but 
five prairie hens, which afforded us this day's subsistence. 
1841 Catuin A. Amer, Ind. (1844) 11. xxiii. 16 The Prairie 
Hen is..very much like the English grouse, or heath hen, 
both in size, colour, and in habits. 1888 ‘Trumpune Names 
Birds 135 note, There is still another pinnated-gronse 
variety, found in the Southwest, and known in the books 
as el ha paliidicinetus, also as Texas Prairie Hen, 
Lesser Prairie Hen, and Pale Pinnated Grouse. 

Prai‘rie schooner. U.S. A fanciful name 
for the large covered wagons used by emigrants in 


PRAISE. 


crossing the N. American plains, before the con- 
struction of railways. Cf. prairie shif (PRAIRIE b). 

1858 New Vork Tribune 7 June 5/6 In our streets 
[Lawrence, Kansas] may be seen large covered wagons, 
alias ‘ prairie schooners’...‘fhese wagons are generally 
drawn by oxen, otherwise by mules. 1882 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 5/1 The prairie schooner, or large lumbering pact 
wagon,.. looms up in the distance. 

Prairillon (preri‘lyan). Now rare. [dim. of 
prairie, prob. of American French origin: cf. F. 
goupillon, vermilion, ete.} A small prairie. 

@ 1860 Scenes Rocky Mis. 172 (Bartlett) Interspersed 
among the hills are frequent openings and prairillons of 
rich soil and luxuriant vegetation. 87a Scuetk De Vere 
Americanisns ii, 100 The pratrilfon, or little prairie, is 
fast disappearing from onr idiom. 

Prais, obs. Sc. form of PRESS sd. 

Praisable (pré:zib'l),a. Now rare. Also 7- 
9 praiseable. [f. Pualse v.+-ARLE.} Deserving 
of praise; praiseworthy, laudable, conmendable. 

313.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon AS, xtix. 314 In good tyme 
he was boren, 1-wis, Pat preisable is and not preised is. 1382 
Wyenir /.cv, xix. 24 The ferthe forsothe 3cer al the fruyt of 
hem shal be halowid and preysable [1388 preiseful ; Png. 
landabilis] tothe Lord. 1388 — 2 Y¥vi, ii, 15 Bisili kepe to 
3yue thi silf a preued preisable werkman to God. a 1400 
fe Deum in Prymer (1891) 22 The preysable nowmbre of 
prophetis |Z. prophetarum Jaudabilis numerus], 1509 
Fisner Fun. Sern on C'tess oY Richmond Wks. (1876) 
291 She had in maner all that was praysable in a woman, 
eyther in soule or in body. 1602 Secar Hon. AliL. & Cro. me 
xviii. gr To encourage these Gentlemen in so praiseable an 
enterprise. 1716 M. Davirs Athen, Brit. VW. 424 Laudable 
or Praisable Subsistency or Co-originating Resuleancy. 
ae Review of Rev. 14 Nov. 517/2 This simple and praise- 
able quality of work, 

llence Praisableness; Prai‘sably adv. 

1557 Curxe in T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer ad fin., 
Then doth our tung naturallie and praisablie viter her 
meaning. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Lofwaerdigheydt, 

raiseablenesse, or Laudablenesse. 1733 Oxf. Lat. Grant. 

To Rdr. Avb, No word..to be so hard..as the Scholar 
shall not be able praisably to enter into the forming thereof. 

Praisant, obs. Sc. f. PRESENT 54.2 

Praise (préiz), sé. Forms: 5 preyse, 6-7 
prayse, 6- praise, (6 prease, prayes, Sc. prais, 
prayis(s,6-7 prase). [f. PRaisEv. Not known 
till after 1400, and not common till after 1500. 
Absent from Wright-Wiilcker’s Vocaés., Promp. 
Farv., and Catholicon, See also Pres sé.] 

1. The action or fact of praising; the expression 
in specch of estimation or honour; commendation 
of the worth or excellence of a person or thing; 
eulogy; laud, landation. 

1430 Lyps, Jin, Soems (Percy) 3 This citee with lawde, 
preyse, and glorye, For joy moustered lyke the sone beme, 
1526 Tinnace John xii, 43 For they loved the prayse that ix 
feven off men, niore then the prayse, that commeth of god. 
1554-9 Songs & Bail, (1860) 5, | wyll not paynt tagirchace 
prayes. 1562 WinzeT Cert. Tractadis i. (S.TYS.) 1 4 
Albeit the time be schort, sumthing of 3our prais man 
we speik. 1586 Montcomerie Afisc. Poems \. 35 Or had 
this nymphe bene in these dayis. . Venus had not obtenit sic 
prayis, 1592 Kyp Sol, & fers. ut. i. 25 These praises.. 
makes me wish that I had beene at Rhodes. a 1631 
Donne Poenrs (1650) 95 He gave no prase, To any but 
my Lord of Essex dayes. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. vi. 30 
The forme of Speech whereby men signifie their opinion 
of the Goodnesse of any thing, is Praise. 1742 Younc 
Night Th. vn. 420 Praise is the salt that seasons right to 
man, And whets his appetite for moral good. 1858 Frovor 
ffist. Eng. VV. xviii. 64 At the end of the conversation the 
king dismissed him with emphatic praise. dod. ‘Those 
who have seen the work are loud in their Praises of it. 

b. Viewed as a condition or quality of the 


receiver: The fact or condition of being praised. 

1533 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VUL. 463 Some good meane 
founden ..to the noo litle prease and profet of boothe [King 
and Pope]. 1535 Coverpare £cc/us, xliv. 13 For their sakes 
shal their children & sede contynue for ener, & their prayse 
[L, gloria corwm] shal neuer be put downe. 1610 HoLtanp 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 632 For he the praises farre surmounts 
of his Progenitours. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) 111. 
564 Reflecting still the same Honour, and Praise, and Glory 
upon it, 1849 Macautav Mist, Eng. ii. 1. 180 The praise 
of politeness and vivacity could now scarcely be obtained 
except hy some violation of decorum. 

2. The expression of admiration and ascrihing of 
glory, as an act of worship ; hence, as this is chiefly 
done in song, the musical part of worship. 

14., in Tundate's Vision (1843) 127 Glorye and preyse 
lande and hye honoure O hblisfull quene be gevon unto the. 
1593 Suaks. 3 /#en. VJ, tv. vi. 44, 1 my selfe will lead a 
private Life, And in devotion spend my latter dayes, To 
sinnes rebuke, and my Creators prayse. 1697 Dravpen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 43 To Bacchus therefore let us tune our 
Lays, And in our Mother Tongue resound his Praise. 1950 
Grav £legy x, The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
1776 Br. Horne Comnr. on Ps, xxxiii,2 Music..is of eminent 
use in setting forth the praises of God. 3841 Lane Arad, 
Nts. 1. 114 The King rejoiced at his words, and said, 
Praise be to God, 1866 ak Hymn, Praise to the 
Holiest in the height, And in the depth be praise. 1866 
Direct, Angl, (ed. 3) 258 Praise of the Office. That portion 
of Matins and Even Song from the Glorfa inclusive to the 
Credo exclusive. 1892 Bre, ‘Tarpot Serve. (1896) 76 Praise, 
like every real part of true religion, fits on to human 
nature... by fulfilling, I think, two great human instincts. 
They are the instinct of admiration and the instinct of love, 


3. ¢ransf. That for which a person or thing is, or 
deserves to be, praised; praiseworlhiness; merit, 
value, virtue. azvch. 


PRAISE. 


1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 All this processe we 
haue made to shewe the prayse & dignite uf grace. 1589 
Purrennam Hing. Poeste us, i. (Arb.) 150 The chief prayse 
and cunning o! 
figures. 1596 Suars. J/erch. V. v. i. 108 How many things 
by season, season'd are ‘To their right praise, and true per- 


fection. 1781 Cowrrr Retirement 23 A restless crowd,.. 
Whose highest praise is that they live in vain. 1885 Re 
Bripces “ros & f’syche June xix, When she should bear 


a boy To be her grawing stay and godlike praise. 
+b. An object or subject of praise. (Sometimes, 
esp. Se. col/oy., put instead of the divine naine.) Obs. 
1535 Coveroate Deut. x. 21 He is thy prayse, & thy God. 
a 1724 Gaberlunzicman v, She dancid her lane, ery'd, Praise 
be blest! 1 have ludg'd a leil poor man. 1738 Gray 
Propertius ww, 104 Of all our youth the Ambition and the 
Praise | 1783 CaLLANver Axe, Scot. Poeuss 45 note, Praise 
ée blest, God he praised. This is a common form still in 
Scotland with such as, from reverence, decline to use the 
sacred name. 1787 Swinner Poet, Lpist, to Burns sii, But 
thanks to praise, ye're i’ your prime, 

4. atirib. and Comb, as praise-folk, -giver, 
-prater, -song, -trap; (in sense 2) praise-book, 
house, -meeting, -offering, -portion, -tintes pratse- 
begging, -deserving, -giving, -winning, ete., adjs. ; 
praise-way adv., in the way or direction of pralse. 

1899 Mesto. Gaz. 6 May 3/1 Giving to people who may 
use the Church Hytnnary a guide..to use that *Praise 
Book with great interest and appreciation. «1450 fourn, 
Tottenham 215 (Ritson) The “prayse-folk, that hur led, 
Wer of the torntment, 1565 Harvtne in Jewel Defi Apol. 
(16r1) 242 It is *praisgining to God, and praying for the 
people, for Kings, for the rest. 1869 T. W. Hicoixson 
Ariuay Life 20 The little old church or ‘*praise-house '. 
a37ut Ken £editund Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 255 Soon as * Praise- 
offerings at the Throne ] pay. 1610 Hottaxn Canadten's 
Brit w. 143 1f they bestuw not upon one of these *Praise- 
Praters the best garments hey have. 1886 Corurrr fad? 
of Asgard 11. 184 tle madea little *praise-song about him. 
1537 /rgunct, by Bp. of Worceter in Abingdon alndig. 
Worcester (1717) 162 That in *prase tyme no.. body be 
browgth into the Church, hut be browgth into the Church- 
yard. 1747 Ricuarnson Céazissa (1811) 1. xxxi. 219 Such 
praise-begging hypocrisy !.. Such contemptible *praise- 
raps! 1658 Gurnate Chr. in Arne. verse 16. xviii. (1669) 
oe Te was faith that tuned his spirit, and set his 
affections *praise-way. 

Praise (pré'z), v. Forms: 3-6 preise, 3-7 
preyse, 4-7 prayse, 4- praise, (4 preyze, 
praisse, 4-6 prais, 5 preysse, 5~6 prese, prays, 
prase, 6 prayes, prease, preese, S¢. preiss, 
§ (in sense 1) praze). f(a. OF r. frefster ( prefs- 
ant) to price, value, prize, praise:—late L. prec?-dre, 
earlier pre?t-dre (Cassiodorus ¢550) to priee, 
value, prize, f. pre¢i-um price. At an early date 
in Parisian F., and afterwards also in Norman, 
preisier was levelled (under the vowel of the pres., 
prise from prietse) to prisier, mod. F. priser, which 
was also taken into Eng. in the 14th c. as prése(sz, 
mod, prise, and here took the place of the earlier 
form in the more literal senses associated with 
the sb, pris, price; leaving to praise the most 
tropical sense = Lat. daudare, OE. hertan. A little 
later the sb. fra/se began to be formed from the vb. 
in this restricted sense = Lat. /azs; so that from 
the 15the. we have prise, prize vb. beside pris, 
price sb., and praise sb. beside pratse vb.} 

I. 1. ¢rans. To set a price or value upon; to 
value, appraise. Ods. or dtal, (The late retention 
of this sense was probably owing to its being 
treated as an aphetic form of affrazse.) 

[x292 Britton 1. vi. § 2 Ses chateus preyseez ct deliverez a 
les villez.]_ 13... 2. &. Adit. P. Bo 146 Pou praysed me & 
my place ful pouer & ful gnede. i ANGL. P. £4 A.V. 
174 Per weore chapmen I-chose pe chaffare to preise. 1382 
Weir Afait, pele Thritty platis of syluer, the pris [1388 
prijs] of a man preysid, whom thei preysiden [1388 preiseden] 
of the sonys of Yrael. 14.. in Ais¢. Codl. Citizen London 
(Camden) 167 The whyche chalis..was praysyd at xxx. Mt 
marke. rs2r Bury Welds (Camden) 122 Praisid at vii 
x mylch kene. 1530 Pausor. 664/1, I prayse a thynge, t 
esteme of what value it is, ye aprise. 1950-51 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 561 MF Meres and James Gold- 
smyth for yer paynes in prasyng y¢ churches stuffe tij". 1554 
in 10th Ref. Hist. MSS. Coun App. v. 415 The said silver 
platte. .to be preasid as abowe wryttin. 1556 /my, in French 
Shaks, Geneat, (1869) 472, 52 shepe presid att vijli, 1653 
IL. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, xxi. 74 An inventory was taken 
-.and all was praised at an hundred and thirty thousand 
Tacls. 1733 eaRNE Codlect. (O.H.S.) EV. 252, His own 
Picture. brought to London to be prazed. 1886 Euwortny 
WW, Somerset Word-bk., Praise, to appraise $ to valuc. 

+2. To attach value to; to value, esteem; to 


Prize. Obs. 
13.. Cursor M, 246 (Cott.) Selden was for ani chance 
Praised Inglis tong in france. ¢1330 Arih. & Alert. 5348 
Wawain was the better ay, Therefore y-praised, parmatay. 
1402 Hod. Poems (Rolls) If. 46 Jakke, hi lewid prophecie | 
preise not ata peese. ¢ 1430 Piler, Lyf Mankode i. cxxxiti. 
(1869) 128 Ne hire wittes j preyse not at a budde. 1482 
Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 40 They preysed nothing the thinges 
that were erthely. ¢1500 Afedusine 285 Nother thou nor 
thy god I preyse not a rotyn dogge. 1567, Safir. Poents 
Reform. iv, 19 Sum tyme in mynde sho praisit me sa hycht, 
Leifand all vther. 
IL. 3. To tell, proclaim, or commend the worth, 


excellence, or merits of; to express warm approba- 
tion of, speak highly of; to laud, extol. (The 
leading current sense.) 

@1225 Ancr. K. 64 Ne he ne cunne ou novder blamen ne 


our Poet is in the discreet vsing of his | 
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preisen. c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. £. 43/331 Among alle men... 
mest ich preisie pe, a 1300 Cursor .V/, 3577 Me praises al 
thing bat es gon O present thing he praisses non. 1387 
Trevisa AHigden (Rolls) 1. 219 He is i-preysed TL. 
landatur| for a parfite techere of philosofie. 1484 Caxion 
Fables of sEsop ww. vii, Men preysen somtyine that that 
shold be blamed. 1873 More Ach. f/f (1641) 219 They 
extolled and praysed him farre above the Stirres. 16g0 Re 
Starviion Sérada'’s Low C. Warres ix. 32 Vhe Subjects. . 
praised him ty the skies. 1784 Cowrrr Zask ut. 702 What 
we admire we praise, and when we praise, Advance it ino 
notice. 1875 Jowete Jefe Ve 150 The rewards of wicked 
men are uften praised by poets and approved by the wurld. 
b. In proverbial phrases. 

1598 Marston /'ygdad. 1, Who now so long hath prays'd 
the Choughs white bill ‘That he hath left her ne'er a flying 
quill, 1g99 Porter clayry Mom, eldingd. Viv, She doth 
but praise your lucke at panting. 1610 Suaks. Yemp. 11. 
ili, 38 AZ A kind Of excellent dumbe discourse. /'rv, 
Praise indeparting. @ 1633 G. Hervert Jacl Prudentint 
Whs. (1857) 304 Praise day at night, and life at the end. 
/bid. 317 Praise a hill, but keep Leluw. Praise the sca, but 
keep on land. 

“tc. ‘To bring praise or commendation to. rave. 

1648 Bovin Seraph, Love xiv. (1660) $7 As Shadows judi- 
ciously plae’d, do no less praise the Painter, than du the 
livelier and brighter Colours. 1649 Br. Reyxotus Sera. 
Hosea i, 24 Men shoot bollets against armvur of proof, not 
to hurt it, but to praise it. 

da. The dat. intin. fo prazse (also + lo praising 
for prarsex) used predicatively : To be praised, de- 
serving praise. Cf Bhaug v. 6. Now rare or Ods. 

1297 R. Giovc, (Rolls) 1320 Pe prinse he sede ober king 
nis to preisi ost. 13.. A. Ay el ddet. 2. A. 301, Dhalde pat 
lueler lyttel to prayse. 1398 Trevisa Bart, De P. Av. 
ii. (Tollem. MS.), Also yf fe heed is to gret it is not te 
preysynge [eeé. 1535 itis nut to prayses LL. est idanudabile), 
61460 Ros La Letle Dante 631 Suche as wil say.. What sted- 
fast trouthe is nothing for to prays. 1827 Aéachkie. Mag. 
pe 783 Yet we should have been to blame, if Shakspeare 

LO praise. 

4. To extol the glorious attributes of (God, or 
a deity), especially, to sing the praises of; to 
glorify, magnify, laud. 

a@1300 Cursor AM, 18309 ‘ T.auerd,' he said, ‘i sal pe prais, 
For pou [has] tan me to pi pais.’ 1398 Trevisa arth. 
De Po Ku xviti. (4gg5)} enj/t An angell..cessith neuer to 
worshypand pray'se god. 1426 \ubrELay Poens (Percy Soc.) 
18 Mi pepyl praysy me with here lyppus, here hertis ben 
far away [ef. Isa. xxix. 13], 1535 CovernaLe /'s. Ixvii. 5 
Let the people prayse the (0 God) let all people prayse the. 
1693 Ken Doxology, Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow. 1697 Devven Ji. Georg. 1. 481 On Ceres let him 
call, and Ceres praise. /d¢f.11.. 535 In jolly Hymns they 
praise the God of Wine. 1884 PF. M. Crawroru Aor. 
Siuger 1. i, 8 “The saints be praised", choughe I. 

lence Praised A//. a. 

14.. Stage Ferns. ¢) Preued for a prophete brow praysed 
dedes. 1gsz Heioet, Praysed or valued, estinezéus. 1650 
Trare Cour, Dent. x. 21 He is thy praise] Thy praised 
one, Psad. 18. 3. or, thy praise-worthy one. 


Praiseful (prétzfiil), a. [f. Praise v. or 5b. + 
-FUL. (With sense 1, cf. the earlicr worship/nl.)] 

+1. Deserving of praise or honour; praiseworthy, 
laudable. Oés. 


1382 Wvceur Dan. ili. 54 Blessid art thou in the trone of 
thi rewme, and aboue preyseful [/xéc, superlaudahilis, 1388 
preisable]. ¢1450 Wirour Saluacioun 4037 Whare fore a 
praisefulle womman oure lady prefigurid, 1586 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentrie 25 Mvooued certainlye, by the praisefull deedes 
of their kinsemen. 1598 Dravton /feroic. Ep. iv. 12 
Which, if so praysefull in the meanest Men, In pow’rful 
Kings how glorious is it then? 1766 G. Caxninc Axnéi- 
Lucretius wt. 161 No narrow preference for their native 
soil Restrains these heroes in their praiseful toil. 1818 
Lamas Poems, Salome, The ruthless deed ‘That did thy 
Praiseful dance succced. : ee id 

2. Full of or abounding in praise ; giviag praise; 
eulogistic, laudatory. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. ii, All praisefull tongues 
doe waite upon that name. 164x Witner (éé¢/e) Halelviah 
or, Britans Second Remembrancer..in praisefull and Pani- 
tentiall Hymns. 1747 Ricuarnson Céarissa (1811) 1. ix. 56 
He speaks kind and praiseful things of me. 1776 Mickle 
tr. Lusiad 86 Had aitiee wars my praiseful lips employ‘d, 
1891 Bluckw. Mag. CL. 694 Strains of praiseful lore. 

Henee Prai‘sefully a/v., Prai‘sefulness. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) V. iv. 37 She must have 
heard your uncle speak praisefully of a man he is said to 
be so intimate with. 1867 Baitey Univ. given 5 io) ,and 
with true praisefulness inspired. 1899 Cueyxe Chr. Use of 
Psadnis i, 29 Except in a general spirit of praisefulness, we 
cannot accompany the mass of our congregation in its jubi- 
lant singing. 

Praiseless (pré!-zlés),a. [f. Praise sd. +-LEss.] 
Without praise or honour ; vapraised; undeserving 


of praise. 

1558 Puarn Aeneid, v. Mivb, His praiseles shyp [sive 
honore ratent)|Sergestus brought. 1597 Bane Ess., Coulers 
Gd. & Evtl ix. (Arh.) 151 Actions of great felicitie may drawe 
wonder, but prayselesse. 1632 Lirucow Jrazv. 1.73 Death 
.»matching the Scepter, with the Spade, and the crowned 
Prince with the praislesse Peasant. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 570 Their life is arbitrary, hlameless, and praiseless. 

+Prai‘sement,. Oés. [f. PRAisE v. +-MENT. 
Cf. appratsement.] Estimation of value, valuation, 
appraisement. 

1497 Naval Ace. Hen. Vis (1896) 141 Amountyng in value 
Aftyr the praysement of thesame tocxxxvijl. sr FaByan 
Well in Chron. (1811) Pref. 7 Before the praysement..of 
my foresaid moveables, 1638 Sanverson Serwt. (3657) II. 
vit, 143 It is beyond his. .stall, to give an exact praisement 
of it. “1656 J. Cuatoner in D. King Vale-Royall w. 26 If 
no man will buy it, the four men are to take it by Praisment. 


PRAISING. 


Praiser (préiza1). Also 5-6 praysour. [a. 
Al". prei-, fraisour = OY. *fretseor, V. prisenr ; 
f. prefsicr, priser, PRAISE v.: sce -ERT.] 

+1. One who appraises ; a valuer, appraiser. Ods. 

wqgr Hi of Stokes (Somerset Ho), The Bisshopes 
praysours, 1529 clef 21 //e. V/1/,c. 5 $2 Their regesters, 
scribes, praisers, sommoners, apparatours. 1544 it f cury's 
etna, (1888) App. iti, 160 Rychard Ferres.. four to be one of 
the Camen preysers in this Cytye. 1624 in Picton L pod 
Menic. Rec. (1883) 1.219 Oxe money..to be assessed Ly the 
foure Marchant praysers. 1707 KE. CuamBertayne /’res. 
St, Lug. i. (ed. 22) 205 The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 
hath the Gift of the two Praisers of the Cuurt. 

2. One who praiscs, commends, or exlols; a 


eulogist. 

1382 Wryeur frou. xxvii, 20 Su is preved a umn in the 
inouth of preiseris (1388 preyserin]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/e/éd, 
Pzti The sweete woides of flaterynge preiscres. 1450-1539 
Ulyre. our Ladye 18 Here cometh the prayser that endyted 
the songe. 1573 G. Harvey Letfer-d& (Camden) 30. 1 have 
bene a praiser of none save phisicians. 1620 E. Brouxt 
fore Subs. 472 Let your owne conscience be your owne 
prayser. 1742 RicHarvoon “anzecde VEL, 243 Lady Davers 
was one of the kind Praisers. 1863 W. W. Story Nola dt 
RTL vii 17g ‘The last never wants for praisers and 
apolugists, . 

b. One who offe:s praise to God or a deity; 
a worshipper. 

1610 Witter f/crapla Dan. 170 They are_praisers of 
images. 1765 J. Beown Chr. Yrud. (1814) 163 The loudest 
praiser of God. 

Hence Prai‘seress, a female praisur. rare! 

1611 Cotcr., Loudresse, a praiseresse, conimenderesse. 

+ Prai:-seworth, a. Ods. rare. [. PRAISE 5d, 
+ Wortu a.) = PRAisewortny, 

1591 R. W. Saacred & Gisntunda iw. iv. F iij, This is 
praise-worth, not todo what you may. 1620 Honan Case: 
den's Brit.i. 290 Elizabeth. whose priise- worth vertues if 
in verse P now should take tn hand. 

Prai‘seworthily, adv. [f Praisewortiy 
+-L¥%.] Ia a praiseworlhy manner; laudably, 


commendably. 

3570 T. Witson Demosthenes Pref. +j, To make an 
English man telle bis tale priaiseworthily, 1§96 Srexnser 
FLOW. xii 31 MUL That ever she sces doen prays-worthily. 
1887 Brownine Farleyings, D. Bartoli xv, Many a legend 
. Do you praiseworthily authenticate, 

Prai‘sewo:rthiness. [I. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being praiseworthy ; laudableness. 

21586 Sipnev Arcadia (1622) 405 Quite contrary tu the 
others praise-worthinesse. 1649 Rortnis Claris Aidd. 276 
The Praise-worthinesse of God. 1747 Ktclarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I]. xi. 66 Where, asks she,..1s the praise-worthiness 
of obedience, if it be only paid in instances where we give up 
nothing? 1879 G. Mereoun /:goést xvi, His logical cool- 
ness of expostulation .. unlisroic iu proportion to tts praise- 
worthiness. 

+ Prai‘seworthly, adv. Os. [f. Pralse- 
wortH + -LY¥2. The examples may belong to 
praiseworthily: but cf. dearworthly.] = Puaiss- 
WORTHILY. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Hacions 310 The menne whiche 

raise worthely canue obeie shal also have knoweledge 
how praise worthely to ivle. a@1568 Ascham Scholeni 
12y Some men..haue put to their helping handes, to this 
worke..and P, Victorius most praise-worthelie of all. 

Praiseworthy (pré'zw8:281), a. [f. PRatse 
56.+ Wortny a. Formerly hyphened or treated 
as two words: ef£ b.J Worthy or deserving of 
praise ; laudable, commendable. 

1538 Starkey Lnglend i it 43 | He is] much more prayse- 
worthy, then he wych fur fere and dred kepyth hympelfe in 
the hauen styl, 1561 ‘I, Norton Cadein's Jist. u. ii. (1634) 
11g Shall we thinke anything praise-worthy or excellent, 
which we do not Heron leise to come of God? 1610 
Howtano Cantdtex's Brit, 1637) 489 That right good and 
praise-worthy nan, 1699 Burnet 39 efrd. xvii, (1700) 167 
All Men are so far free as to be praiseeworthy or blame- 
worthy fur the Good or Evil that they do. 1732 Law 
Serious C. tic (ed. 2) 21 He does not ask what is allow- 
able.., but what is commendable and praise-worthy. 1865 
Swinsurxe Atalanta 915 Gods, found because of thee 
adorable And for thy ae praiseworthiest from all men. 

tbh. Analytically, as great praise worthy, 


worthy of great praise. Ods. 

[1ss6 Aurelio & Lsab. (1608) Ciij, The whiche..maketh 
yuu of so great prayse worthye.] 1570 Foxe 4. § Af, (ed. 2) 
178/2 Smal prayse worthy was it in them to kepe it. 1586 
J. Hookxnr Hist. fred. in Holinshed VW, 52/1 Great pratse- 
worthie was he that gaue the first aduenture. 


Praising (prézin), v4. sé. [f Praise v. + 
-Inc}.] The action of the verb Praise. + a. 


Valuing, valuation, appraising. Ods. 

1399 Lane. Rich. Redeles 1.17 Be tallage of zoure townes 
without any werre,..By preysinge of polaxis pat Bo pee 
hadde. 1534 Churchiv. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 22 Paid for 
praysyng of certayn stuff at the court..viij4. 1590 Swin- 
BURNE Testaments 227 The registring, sealing, writing, 
praising, making of inuentarics. ; ; 

b. Commending, commendation; the offering 
of praise to God. Also ia pi. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13401 Grete 
preysynge he [Arthur] made, His men to bolde, peir hertes 
to glade. ¢1380 Wycur Sern: Sel. Wks. I. 379 A litil 
storie is told in presing of our Ladi. 1382 — fro, x. 7 
The myade of the riztwise [shall be] with preisingis. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (Wo de W.) 1. xi. 43/1 Theyr Pater noster, 
& theyr Aue maria, aud other prayers and praysynges. 
356x T. Norton Calvin's fust. 1. xvill. (1634) 715 Under 
the other kinde of sacrifice..are contained all..our prayers, 
praisings, giving of thankes. 41716 SouTH eos 


PRAISING. 


VIII. i. 13, Hence the very word, by which we express the 
praising of one, is to extol him; that is, to lift him up. 

+c. The faet of being held worthy of praise; 
éransf. that which is so held. Oés. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 311 At coaseil & at nede 
he [Arthur] was a skilfulle kyng, So curteis of non mea 
rede, ne prince of more praysing Was non in Cristendam. 
€1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 875 The thridde manere of 
chastitee is virginitee..she is the preisynge of this world. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of sop w.iv, Thy. -heaute is fayrer.. 
and of gretter preysynze than the sange of the nyghtyngale. 

Praising, ff/. a. [f. Praise v, + -1nG 4 
That praises or expresses praise; landatory. 

1382 Wyeitr /sa, xxxv. 2 Buriowayage it shal burioune, 
and ful out iozen, iozeful and preising. a 1586 Stoney Ps. 
vv, They ever shall send Thee their praysing voyce. 1745 
ae Paraphr, xxw.i, Ye Heavens, send forth your praising 
Song. 

lence Prai'singly a/v.,in a praising or laudatory 
manner ; with praise. 

1842 G.S, Fanea Prov. Lett. 1844) Woa17 As that Father 


praisingly reminds them. 1889 G. Gissinc Nether World | 


TIKI, xiii, 289 Miss Lanty ..did not speak ef her too 
praisingly. 

+ Praisure. Ols. rare—'. [f, Pratse 2. 1+ 
-URE.] Valuation, appraisement, appraisal. 

16az F. Markuam Bh. War. iv. 55 The Clerk of the 
Band shal! adininister vpon his goods,.. making a truce 
Inuentorie or praysure thereof. 

Prakrit (pra‘krit). Also 8-9 Préerit, 9 Pra-, 
Praerita, Pra-, Pra-, Prakrit., [ad.Skr. prikrta 
natural, unrefined, vulgar: opposed to saxzskrta 
prepared, refined, polished (Sanskrit).] A general 
name for those popular languages or dialects of 
Northern and Central India which existed along- 
side of or grew out of Sanskrit. 

Applied primarily to the ancient vernacular dialects, the 
earliest traces of which go back to ¢ 500 8.c.; then tu the 
medizval Prakrits which succeeded these: and sometimes 
tothe modern languages Hindi, Beagali, Marathi, etc. Pali 
is a form of primary Prakrit. 

. 1786 Asiatic Miscellany \1. 502 Four unconnected Stanzas, 
in the Pracrit Language, which was anciently vernacular in 
India. 1789 Six W. Jones tr, Sacontadt Pref, Wks. 1799 
VI. 206 The mea of rank and learning are represented 
speaking pure Sanscrit, and the women Pracrit, which is 
little more than the language of the Bréhmens melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian, 1801 
Corenrooke Saasertt & Pracrit in Asiatic Res. VIN. 199 
The Gods, &c. speak Sanscriva ; benevolent genii, Prderita? 
wicked demons, Pafséché; and mea of low tribes and the 
test, Mdgad ht. ibid. 200 Prdcrit, consisting of provincial 
dialects, which are less refined, and have a more imperfect 
grammar. 1837 C. P. Brown Sanscrit Pros. 19 ‘The Pra- 
crita metres do not fall within the scope of the present 
essay. 1861 Max MUrcer Sen Laag. Ser. iv. iv. 138 We 
mect the same local dialects again in what are called the 
Prakrit idioms, used in the later plays, in the sacred litera. 
ture of the Jainas, and in a few poetical compositions. 187 

Watney Life Lang. x. 187 One Prakrit dialect, the Pali, 
became in its turn the sacred language of southeastern 
Buddhism. 1883 1. Tavton 4 dpAadet x. 11. 296 The inscrip- 
tious of Asoka are written in three local Pali or, Prakrit 
dialects, evidently derived by long continued detrition from 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas. 1904 Athenzum 18 Oct. 4831/3 
The literatures which were produced..by the earliest 
language of the Vedas, hy the later classical Sanskrit, by 
the Pali of the Buddhist ooks..and by such of the other 
Prakrits, or popular dialects, as attained to literary form. 

Hence Prakritic @., pertaining to Prakrit; 
Pra‘kritize v., éravs. to tarn into Prakrit. 

1875 Witney Lie Lang. x. 187 The next stage of Indian 
language ..is called the Prakriti. 1881 R. Moras in 
Academy 27 Aug. 161/21n Marathi muramura = muttering, 
grumbling,..seeis to be a prakritised form of the Sanskrit 
murmura, which in Pali would become mwaramura or 
snuninura. ie 

Praline (pra‘lzn), prawlin (pr9‘lin). Chiefly 
U.S. Also 9 prawleen, prawling, praslin, 
praleen. [a. F. pradine, f. the name of Marshal 
Duplessis-Praslin (1598-1675), by whose cook the 
confection was invented.] A confection made by 
browning almonds or nuts in boiling sugar; also 
transferred to various other preparations: see quols. 
1809, 1883, 1893. 

1727 BraoLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Adnond, Almonds fry'd, or 
Prawlins, a Dish prepar’d by taking a Pound of the best 
Jordan Almonds,.. boil them toa Candy [in a syrup of loaf- 
sugar], constantly stirring till they are dry;..Put the Al- 
monds agaia into the preserving Pan, aad set them on 
a slow Fire, till some of their Oil comes from 'em into the 
Bottom of the Pan, 1809 A. Henry 7rav. 265, I teft our 
fort on Beaver Lake,.. provided with dried meat, frozen fish, 
aad a small quantity of praline, made of roasted maize, 
rendered palatable with sugar, 1833 R. Macvane MWork- 
shop Receipts Ser. u. 159/1 Orange Prawling..—Take 
4.or 5 China oranges, and cut off the peel in quarters... 
Have ahout a pint of clarified sugar boiling on the fire :.. 
put in the pieces of pec! eae 1893 Mary A. Owen Ofd 
Raddit, etc. iii. 39 It was the fragrance of prawleens, that 
compound of New Orleans molasses, hrown sugar, chocolate, 
and butter. 1901 Winston Cuurcuicr Crisis 1. xii, He did 
Miss Eugénie the honour to eat one of her praleens. 

Pralle, app. var. profle, Prow. v. 

| Pram ?, praam (prim). Also 8-9 prahm, 
prame, 9 prahme, praum. [Du. praam, MDo, 
pracm, prame, OF ris. prim, Fris. prame, MLG., 
LG, prim, prame; so MHG. prdm, G. prahm-e, 
ON, prémr, Da. pram, Norw. praam, Sw. pram, 
also I*. prame, all foom Slav. ; cf. OSlay. pram", 
Pol. pram, cognate with OHG. farm, freight-boal, 
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ferry: £ root par-, per-, por=: sce Fare v.] A flat- 
bottomed boat or lighter, used especially in the 
Baltie and the Netherlands for shipping cargo, etc. 

[1390-1 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden) 42 Et pro portagio 
dlictorum piscium ad les prames, v scot [at Danzig}.J 1548 
[see d]. 1634 Sin T. Henwert. 7raz. 105 Same long, 
deepe prains, sowed together with hempe “and cord (hut 
vnpitcht or calkt). Ia these the Muscauian Merchants saile 
downe Volga, ouer the Caspian Sea. 1643 Dectar. Commons 
Rebell. fred. ag [They] moe a Scottish ie: and a Dover 
barke, and a Prain or ute, anda Catch. 1712 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5050/2 Danish Prams, or Flat-bottom'd Boats. 1762 
Gentl, Mag. 251 The hason where the prames and flat- 
hottom boats le. 3807 Sir R. Witson in Life (1862) If. 
vii, 2x8 ‘Three English praums had also arrived. 1817 W. 
Secwyn Law Nist Prins ved. 4) 11. 899 The cargo ..was 
unloaded into praams or lighters belonging to the [Russian] 
government. 1844 é/udl Dock Act 11g The word ‘ vessel" 
shall include ship, lighter, keel, barge, praam, boat, raft 

b. A large flat-bottomed boat mounted with 
gtms and used as a floating battery. 

171§ Load, Gaz, No. 5340, 4 Prames or large Flat-bottomed 
Boats, one of which is to carry 20 Guns. 1761 Chrons in 
Ann, Reg. 126/2. Yhere is a kind of warlike vessel called 
a prame..equipping in different French ports. Each. has 
two decks..they are long and hroad, but draw very little 
water, and are rigged after the manner of a ketch. 1833 
Marrvat 2 pe a lviii, One of the praams mounted tea 
guns, and the other eight. 1845 Grestry Frank's First 
Trip 166 A large sort of gun-boats, called Praams, which 
were flat and wide, with three keels and three masts, 

c. As name of a ship’s boat. 

1860 Reaor 874 Commandnr. 338 His work runs into the 
port of annihilation quicker than pirate can launch praarn 
to attack it, 1894 7yes 15 Nov. 7/5 A small boat, known 
asa ‘pram ‘, was seen to be launched, The mate. .states that 
--the captain ordered the boat out to row to the shore. 

a. attrib, and Comb., as praam bow, brig, ship, 

1548 Aberdecn Regr. XX. (Jam.), For the prame lia Jain. 
prane} hyir havand thair gudis to the schip. 1755 MaGens 
insurances II. 278 (Ordinance of Stockholm) Dishurse- 
ments and Charges .. Pilotage, Anchorage, Beaconage, 
Prahm or Lighter-piles [etc.]. 1804 Chron. in Ann. Reg 
559/1 That part of the enemy's flatilla, consisting of twopraam 
ships hearing the flag of chief of division and both under 
French colours. 1849 W. R. O'Byrne Vaval Biog. Dict. 
1237/2 An armed cutter, a praam-brig, and a gua vesscl. 

Pram? (prem). vedgur or collog. [See sense 1.] 

1. A shortened form of PenaMBULATOR 3. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 423/2 Another favourite custom of 
nurses is to Sal two or three abreast, chattering and 
laughing as they push their ‘prams’. 1888 Pad? Mad G, 
25 Sept. 2/1 The an and the Baby. od. Advt, Some 
Second-hand Prams ta be cleared Cheap. | : 

2. A milkman’s hand-cart for delivering milk. 

1897 Darly News 20 Jan. 12/6 Milkman seeks Work 
Milking Cows, or with a pram. 1902 West, Gaz. 8 Oct. 
8/2 Dairy Show. . Accessories from churns and separators to 
milk ‘ prams’. 


Pramnian (pre'mniain),@. Gr.and Rom, Autig. 
(£ L. Pramni-am (vinum), Gr. Tpdpri-os (ofvos) 
+-AN.] In Pramnian wine, a wine from the 
neighbourhood of Smyma. Also allusively. 

1601 Hottano Pliny J. 412 The Pramnian wine (which 
the same Homer hath so meni commended) contiaues yet 
in credit and holds the name still: it comes from a vineyard 
in the countrey abont Smyrna neere to the temple of Cybele. 
1830 tr. Aristoph, Knights 57 Off, off with the cup, in the 
name of the Pramnian God! 1863 Rusain [és. (1872) 11. 
go Pranmian wine, cheese, and flour. 

Pran, obs. form of Prawn. 

Prance (prans), 56. [f. Prance v.] The act 
of prancing ; a prancing movement or walk. 

1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 182 P 11 A lady..whoin by 
the jolting prance of her gait,..he guessed to have lately 
buried some Hes perous citizen. 1876 T. Harov Lthellerta 
(1890) 307 abelberta . awept along the pavement and 
down the street in a turbulent prance. 1904 J. G. Lorimer 
Selfinade Merch. Lett, ta Son 243 Vim..as full of prance as 
a spotted circus horse. 

th. A trip, a jaunt. Ods. nonce-use. 

1803 Dispin Nongtongpaw 1. xi, John Bull for pastime 
took a prance, Some time ago, to peep at France. 

Prance (prans), w Also 4-8 praunce, 5 
prawnce, praunse, 5-9 pranse. [Appears ¢1375: 
origin obscure: sce Note below. ] 

Ll. rir, Of a horse: “To spring and bound in 
high mettle’ (J.); to rise by springing from the 
hind legs, either spontaneously in gaiety, excite- 
ment, or impatience, or at the rider’s will; to move 
by a succession of such springs. Rarely, and more 


vagnely, of other animals. 
€1374 Cuaucer Froylus 1.221 Than benketht he bough 
I praunce al by-fora First yn pe trays ful fat and newe 
shora, Yet am I but an hors. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P, R. xvi iv. (1495) 752 A lombe. .lad to pasture other to 
deth; he grutchyth not nor prauacyth not but is obedyent 
and meke. 1440 Lypc. Hors, Shepe, § G. 344 The Goos 
may gagle, the hors may prike & praunce. ¢1450 HoLiaxo 
Heat at Jlartes in heirdis..Pransand and prungeand, be 
ane and be pair. ¢ 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido § Aineas 1 783 
Whil Phoehus’ steeds abowt the Poles do prannce. a 1639 
Wotton Poems in Relig. (1651) 532 Here's no fantastick 
Mask. nor dance, But of our Kids, that frisk and prance. 
1717 Lapy M. W. Monrtacu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwayte 
x Apr, 1 have a little white favourite {horse]..he prances 
under me with so much fire. 1870 Bryant Zdfad I. vi. 208 As 
when some courser.. Prances o'er the plain ia joy of heart. 
b. ¢rans. (with reference to sense 3b). 
, 1858 Morris Eve of Crecy Poeins 168 Look you, ny horse 
ts good to prance A right fair measure in this war-dance. 
G. érans, To cause (a horse) to prance. 


| 


PRANCER. 


1530 Patsur. 664/1, 1 praunce an horse, | make hym ferche 

amboldes and to flynge, je ponrdondys. 160g in Hak- 
uyt Voy. (1812) V. 509 He and those that weat with him 
coursed their horses, pransing them toand fro. 1611 Cotcr., 
Pourbondir. Ao manage, or prauace a horse; to make him 
leape, or hound. 1720 Mrs. Maxcev Power of Love (1741) 
119 He was provoked to see Briancon vault and praunce his 
Horse about the Field, as if he were certain of his Con- 
quest 1806 Sure Winter in Lond. 111. 209 The marquis 
of Hartley and lord Barton..pranced their nags, each with 
two grooms behiad them, close up to the landau, 

2. ¢ntr, Of a person: ‘To ride (or drive) with the 
horse prancing; ‘to ride gallantly and ostenta- 
tiously’ (J.); to ride gaily, proudly, or insolently, 
Also + 40 prance tt (obs.). 

1390 Gowen Conf. III. 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
glad, And goth to prike and prance aboute. a 1548 Hatt 
Chron. {len. ViiT 33h, Then vp pranced the Burgonyons 
and folowed the chace. 1615 G. Sannys 7'rav. 259 ‘The 
Gentry delight much in great horses, whereupon they 
praunce continually through the streetes, 1624 MipvLETON 
Game at Chess ui. i. 351 So make him my white jeanet 
when IT prance it After the Black Knight's litter. 1735 
SoMERVILLE Chase tt. 367 Like Troops of Amazons, the 
Female Band Prance round their Cars. 1802 Camrerc 
Lochicls Warning 7 Proud Cumberland prances, iesulting 
the slain, And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod 10 the 
plain. 1854 ‘Taackrrsy Rose ¢ King xvii, His Majesty 
prancing in person at the head of them all. 

3. fatr. * To move ina warlike or showy manner’ 
(J.); to move or walk in a manner suggestive of 
a prancing horse, or (more generally) in an elated 
or arrogant manner; to swagger. Also fig. 

€1400 Leryn 3400 They stond in altircacioune & stryff in 
poynt to praunce To depart yeur goodis. 1§13 Dovecas 
Enets v. ¥. 8 Dk ane of thaim, furth pransand lyke a lard. 
1570 Levins Manip. 21/18 To praunce, cxulfare. 1893 
Suaks. 3 Hen. VI, ui. 24 How well resembles it the prime 
of Youth, Trimm'd like a Yonker, prauacing to his Noite ® 
c 1641 Downfall of Pretended Div. Authoritie of Hierarchy 
ir How they pierck and pranse it, above all Nobilitie and 
Gentry. 1754 Ricuanpson Grandson (1810) V. x. 60 She bid 
the servant tel] Lord G. that she desired hiscompany. Lord 
G, was [= had] pranced out. 1784 Jonnson in Boswell 
Life (1816) I. 68 note, Sir, if a man has a mind to prance, 
he must stady at Christ-Church and All-Souls. 1848 
Tnacktray lan, fairy xvi, Rawdon ..pranced off to cngage 
lodgings with all the iinpetuosity of love. 

b. wtr. To dance, gambol, caper. Now calloy. 

cso Vankind ot in déacro Plays 4 ¥f 3e wyll, ser, my 

brother wyll inake yow to prawnce. 1790 D. Morison 
Poems 47 He tunes his win'some reed, The wee things loup 
and prance. 1817 Lintoun Green 1x. 93 Whilst they touzle, 
ramp, and prance, The carles took their gill. 1883 Gitmour 
Mongols xxvi. 315 Two or snore figures in uncouth masks 
prance about ia the circle to the sound of music. 

4. trans, Yo drive or frighten by prancing. 

1812 L. Hust in Examiner 4 May 281/1 Who thinks he 
has nothing to do but to put on a laced jacket and go 
prancing his caemies into a fit. 

Hence Praneing vé/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Tray ut. xxii. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 106 b/: Furious neizyng of many stede, Prauasynge of 
hors vp on ouber side. rgga2 Huot, Praunsynge horses, 
excussores equi, cx1g60 Heart's-case 40 in T, Rychardes 
AMisogonus ut, Our minds to please and live at ease, And 
sometimes to use praunsinge. 61x Biste Judy. v. 22. 
— Nahum iii. 2 The noise of a whip..and of the praunsing 
horses [1885 (4’.//7.) and pransing horses]. 1635 Quares 
Lomb wu it. 22 If the foaluaeniie His prauncing stallion, 
thov may'st up and ride. @1732 Gav (J.), Now rule thy 
prancing steeds, lac'd charioteer. 1740 » Paty Aneid xu. 
465 Shook by the prancings of the thund’ring horse. 1853 
Humpureys Coin-Colf, Man, xxii. (1876) 278 The type of 
the reverse is the Dioscuri on prancing horses. 

(Note. The phonology and spelling of praunse, pranse, 

raunce, prance, suggest French origin, but vo correspond- 
ing or alhed word is recorded in Freach. Danish dialects 
have prandse, pranse (N. Jutland), ‘to goin a stately, roud 
fasbion ', with an adj. prans, prausk ‘spirited, proud, said 
of a horse’ (Fejlberg), wheace a vh. prantske; other dialects 
have gronse, etc. in similar scnses, These resemble the vee. 
word} but their age and history are unknown. Less likely 
to be connected are Bavar. dial. prangesen, prangssen tv 
make conipliments, assume airs, Srangss assumption of airs, 
affected behaviour, and Swiss dial. sfranzen to strut, Cl. 
also the later Prank v3, the identity of sense of which is 
remarkahle, since it is dificult to equate the forms: see the 
Note there.] 


Prancer (pro‘nsa1). [f. Prance v. +-En 1] 
One who or that which prances. 


l. a. Thieves’ cant and slang. A horse. 

4567 Harstan Caveat (1869) 42 A Prigger of Pranncers be 
horse stealers; for to prigge signifietb in their language to 
steale, and a Prauncer isa horse. 1622 Frercuer Seggars’ 
Bush v. ii, Higgen hath prigg’d the prancers in his day's. 
a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Prancer, a Horse. x82t 
Scotr Aenitzw. xxiii, 1 would have thought little to have 
prigged a prancer from the next coniniop. 

b. in general use: A mettled or prancing horse ; 

a steed. Also fig. 
1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 19 
Where stands this prawacer, in what inne or stable? 160 
W. M, A¥an int Moone et Soc.) 15 ‘This prauncer ’, sai 
Opinion, ‘hath beene a wilde colt, and leaped thorough 
many honest men's gates in his dayes’. 1644 Evuiyn Diary 
23 Nov., Then the Captaine..of the Castle of St. Angelo 
upon _a brave prancer, 1815 W. H. levrann Scribdleomania 
15x Thus corporal’s guard I've review'd on their praacers. 
1842 Texnvson Sir Launcelot & Q. Guincucre 33 She 
whose clfin prancer springs By night to cery warblings. 

+2. Odd slang, A mounted robber; a highway- 
man, (According to Farmer, A horse-thief.) Ods. 

c1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 1. tii, (1881) 21 He wo'd be 
your prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer. 1673 R. 


PRANCOME. 


Hean Canting cad. 192 The fifteenth a Prancer, whose 
courage is small; If they catch him horse-coursing he's 
noored for al. | : 

3. a A rider on a prancing horse; s/aug, a 
cavalry officer. b, One who capers or dances. 

1860 J, Nicttotson Kttwuddie, etc. (1895! 131 (E.D.D.) 
My fegs, but he’s a prancer.. Ye ne’er saw sic a dancer. 
@ 1863 THackeray White Sguall 120 A Prussian captain 
of Lancers (Those tight-laced, whiskered prancers). 1873 
Slang Dict, Prancer,..in modern slang an officer of 
cavalry. 

Pranck(e, obs. form of PRANK. 

+Prancome. Oés.rare—". [f. PRANK 56,2; sce 
Princum (-PRANCUM).]  ? Prank, freak. 

1575 Gan, Gurtow i ti. Aiij, Gogs hart, J durst haue 
layd my cap toa crowne Chwould lerne of some prancome, 
as sone as ich came to town. 

Prandial (praendiil), a. affected or jocose. [Ff 
L. prandium a \ate breakfast, luncheon + -AL.] 
Peitaining or relating to dinner. 

18z0 [see Posr-pranpIAL], 1821-30 Lo. Cocnsuan Afer. 
76 Every glass during dinner required to be dedicated to the 

ealth of some one...'This prandial nuisance was horrible. 
185x ue Hanrts in Macfarlane Jew. 7. Archer vi. (1867) 
147, [ should not accept your prandial invitation. 188: 
flarper's Mag. July 927/2 epee legal, medical, funerea 
and prandial. 

Henee Pra‘ndlally adv., in connexion with dinner. 

1837 Fraser's Afag. XV. 575 Any such social outrage..if 
prandially inflicted, is about as justifiable a proceeding. 
1895 A. Stoppant Llackie xii, 307 “heir communion, bodily 
Baie te was in one of the Princes Street hotels. 

+Prandicle. Oés. rare—° [ad. L. pramdi- 
culum, dim. of prandium \nncheon.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Prandicle, a breakfast, a little 
dinner, a small pittance or repast. 1658 in Puit.cirs. 

Prane, Praug, obs. ff. Prawx, Proxe. 

+ Prangle, v. Ods. vare—', [Frequentative 
from O'Teut. vbl. slem *frang- to press, squeeze, 
whence Goth. (ava-\praggan to oppress, Du., LG. 
prangen to pinch, etc., Du. pranger a barnaele fora 
horse: sce -Lt 3.] ¢vans. To press tightly, pinch. 

c1300 ffavelok 639 And for keuel at pe laste, pat in mi 
mouth was prist faste, Y was be[r]with so harde prangled, 
Pat I was pelr]with ney strangled. 

+ Prank, 56.1 Oés. rare. [Goes with PRANK v): 
see also PRANK 56.2] A pleat, a fold. 

61440 Pronp, Parv 41/2 Prauk, of prankynge, Adica, 
plicatura, 

Prank (preyk), 5.2 Also 6 pranqne, 6-7 
pranck(e, 6-8 pranke. (Origin unascertained. 
Goes with Prank v.2, both appearing ¢ 1525. 

Some would connect the vb. and sb. with Prank z.!, and 
the cognate words there mentioned, taking a ‘trick’ as ‘an 
act done to show off’; but this does not appear to be sup- 
ported by the early use. Others would take it as a fig. 
application of Prank sd.' fold, pleat, comparing the fig. 
sense of ‘ wrinkle’, but the evidence is not sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the suggestion ] 

A trick; a frolic. ta. In early use, a trick 
of malicious or mischievous nature; a trick or 
action deserving of reprobation; a deed of wicked- 
ness ; sometimes rendering L, see/ees or facinus. Obs. 

@1§29 SKELTON wl gst. Scottes 130 Your pryde was peuysh 
to play such prankys. 1§30 Parser. 658 He wyll playe me 
a pranke, i me jouera dune bricolle. 1532 More ade 
findale Wks. 6655/2 Now hath it bene an old prank of 
heretykes, to vse that fashyon of malycyouse corruptynge 
the bookes of the holye scrypture. 1539 CROMWELL in 
Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) If. 182 Themperour whom 
his grace knoweth.. mare to regarde his honour and profitt 
then to Imagyn and Consent to so an unreasonable shame- 
full & dishonourable pranque. 1568 #fist. Yacob & Esate 
tv. i. in Hagl. Dodséey 11. 230 Mother, by such a prank the 
matter will be worse 1600 Hottano Liémy Xxxutt. xxix. 841 
At length they played these praucks [facinora fecerunt|.. 
of malice unto them. 1602 SHans, fam, ut. iv. 2. 1654 
Trapp Comm, Hara iv. 6 Infamous. .for many lewd pranks 
(as that he killed his brother, and then his owne sister). 1727 
De Foe Sysé. Magic 1. ili, (1840) 89 Vhis was not the first 
of his pranks which he [the Devil] played upon mankind 
after the flood, 1737 Witston Josephus, Hist. w. tit $ 5 
‘They grew the more insolent upon this bold prank. ; 

+b. A trick of magic, conjuring, or the like 5 in 
early times to deceive, later to surprise or amuse. 

1sss J. Harrsrirco in Bonner Homilies 49 Those prankes 
played by Simon Magus. 1613 Purcetas Pilgrimage (1614) 
433 Either iuggling or Magical prankes practised by the 
Samoed-Coniurours or Priests. 1650 Mitton Yenure 
Kings 60 Like those priests of Bel, whose pranks Daniel 
found out. 1786 C. Lucas Zss, Waters 111. 329 He had the 
honor of playing his pranks before the whole court. 1840 
Hoon Arinanseer, Pedigree viii, Golden bees, by alche- 
mical prank, Gather‘d gold instead of honey. ‘ 

c. A trick of a froliesome nature, or one intended 
to nake sport; a mad frolic; a practieal joke. 

1576 Fieminc Panopf. Episé. 282 Who in all his purposes 
and practises, playeth pranckes of puerilitie and childish. 
nesse. 1602 Rowtanos Zits Merrie when Gossips meete 
18 But Lord the prankes that we mad-wenches playde. 

1643 BurrouGHes Ee. Hosea xvi. (1652) 412 Tell tales of 
the pranckes of your younger dayes. 41713 T. Evtwoop 
Axtobiog, (1765) 5 Often playing one waggish Prank or 
other among my fellow scholars. 1844 Emerson Mise. 
Papers, Tantalus Wks, (Bohn) WI. 319 See the child.. 
with his thousand pretty pranks, commanded by every sight 
and sound. 188% Lapv Vaaey in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 350 
The pranks are not those of healtby schoolboys. | 

d. Said of capricious or frolicsome actions or 
inovements of animals, and /ig. of erratic actions 
of machines, 
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1692 Bentinv Bosde Lect, 138 We appeal to observation, 
whether..all the various machins and utensils would now 
aod then play odd pranks and capricio’s quite contrary to 
their proper structures and the designs of the artificers. 
rin Annison Spect, No. 117? § ‘Vhe Cat is reported. .to 
have played several Pranks above the Capacity of an 
ordinary Cat. 1784 Cowprk Zask vy. 52 |The dug] Then 
. barks for joy. Jleedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark, 

Prank, 56.3 rare. [f. Prank v3] 
capering. 

1844 Mrs. Browsinc To Flush iv, Full of prank and 
curveting. 

+ Prank, a. Oés. [Related to Prank 2.4 and 
MLG. frank sb., pomp, display.]  Smartly, 
showily, or gaily dressed. 

1578 R. 1. Apfins % Virginfa Vij, Ah pretic pranck 
parnel, the Coushen and Hooke, Whereou he shoulde reade 
and kneele, arc present here looke. 1589 R. Rowinson 
Gold. Mire. (Chetham Soc.) 58 Their children as} sayd, 50 
pranck in pride. 1607 Linge iy. vii. Liv b, If 1 doe not 
seeme pranker nowe, then 1 did in those dayes, He be 
hang’d. 1615 Bratuwaiy Sérapfai’o (1878) 2og The 5. so 
pranke, he scarce can stand on ground, Asking whole sing 
with him Mal Dixons round? 

+ Prank, 7.) Oés. [Goes with Prank 54.1, 
bothappearing ¢1440. Origin nascertained. There 
isnothing similar in form and sense in the Teutonic 
or the Romanic langs.] ¢azs. To fold, plait, 
pleat, arrange in pleats. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 411/2 Prankynge, plicacto, a 1529 
Sskevron 4. Ruamyngy 69 Stytched and pranked with 
pletes. 1930 Pasar. 6653/1, FT praike ones gowne, I set 
the plyghtes in order, ze meets les poics dun: rele a poynt. 
rsgo Spenser /. 0.1. iv. ag Some prancke their ruffess 
and others trimly dight Their gay attyre. 

b. fig. To arrange in proper order, put into order. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's slutodiar, ix. (1848) 151 
Matters heing in great confusion, and no appearance of 
pranking of them. 

lience +Pranked fff. a.. folded, pleated, 
adomed with pleats; + Pranking 7é/. 56. 

61440 Promp, Pare. quifs Prankyd, as clothys, pdicatus. 
fbid.. Prankynge, plicacio. 1460 Jowueley Myst. xxx. 
288 Of prankyd gownes & shulders vp set, mos & flokkys 
sewyd wyth in. 1676 Pranking [sce b above). 

Prank, 7.2 O¢s. or dfe/. [app. f. Prank 54.2; 
the sb, and vb. appear together ¢ 1525.) Zaérv. ‘Yo 
play pranks or tricks, formerly sometimes wicked 
or mischievous, now usually in frolic; lo sport. 

tggo Parsor. 664°1, IT prank with one, 1 use crafiye 
and subtyll maner towardes hym, ze me stebtidde. €%700 
Patch-WWork 1 22 Did not Somaisius and Melancton 
Nay, Luther, though the Pope he prank‘d on, Own him 
Head of the Church, ne“erless, Aud |its Supremacy confess ? 
1826 Hose Love's Yudbitee 33 ‘Yhe little rays of sin That 
prank with the damask vein of the cheek, 1887 Witrock 
Rosetly Ends xii. 88 It formed a halesome lesson to him no" 
to prank wi' blue or red fire for a while again. 1897 Outing 
(U.S) XXX. 456/2 A little wind, born in the gorge below, 
was pranking with the quaking ayp leaves, 

Prank, 2.3 Oés. or dia/, [Appears carly in 
16th c.: origin obscure: see Vole below.] 

infy.=PRANCE v, (in various senses, esp. with 
suggestion of display or arrogance) ; to caper; to 
dance. Also to prank it. 

1519 dutert, Four Elements Fvjb, Aud t can fote it by 
and by etc., And ean pranke it properly. @ 1529 SKELION 
Candatos Anglos 57 ‘Yhat dronke asse.,'‘fhat prates and 
prankes. ¢ 1560 Fuck Jugeler in Yaz. Dodsley YW. 117 
And a maid we have at home, Alison T'rip-and-go..She 
simpereth, she pranketh, and jetteth without fail. 1567 
Gototne Ovia’s Met. vt. (1593) 136 Who .. With haughtie 
looke and stately gate went pranking vp and downe. 
1s70 Levins Afanif. 24/25 To Pranke, exudtare, gestires 
1587 Vurminc Conta, ffolinshed Mb. 1983/1 About a 
mile from the English campe were the Scots horsemen verie 
busie, pranking vp and downe. 1842 Haviiwece Varsery 
Riymes (Percy Soc) 76 Wis nag did kick and prank. 
1870 Daily News 12 july, Placid infants,..who looked any- 
thing but fit for pranking it according to Offenbach. 

Ilence Pranking zé/. 5d. and Afi. a. 

41829 SKELTON Poe:s agst, Garnesche i19 For alle your 
pronde prankyng, Your pride may apayere. 1904 M. Lew. 
LETT Queen's Quair i xii. 188 So the wilful lass has got 
her master! And a pranking rider for a bitter jade ! 

[Vote. Prank has the appearance of a by-forin of the earlier 
vb. Praxce, with which, to a great extent, it coincides in 
sense. But its form makes the relationship difficult, Jrunce 
and Jranke being app. possible as pectel forms only in 
words from French. On the other hand, it nay possibly be 
related to Du. frouken in the sense ‘strut, parade’, and so 
have the same ultimate origin as Prank v.', althongh the 
two appear to be quite distinct words in English.] 


Prank (pregk), v4 [Goes with Praxx a., 
both being radically cognate with Du. proné show, 
ostentation, finery, omament, Ger. prizk pomp, 
parade, ostentation, MLG. drank pomp, display. 
(There is no corresp. sb. in I:ng.) The vb. in Du. 
is pronken \o show off, shine, strnt, parade, in 
Ger. prunken to make ashow or display, to ‘ show 
off’. Cf. also Prink v.] 

1. é¢rans. To dress, or deck in a gay, bright, or 
showy manner; to decorate; ref. to deck oneself » 
out, dress oneself 2p. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votartes 1. (1560) 22 Pranked vp with 
Tabernacles earichtes. 1553 — Vocacyon Pref. 4), Not 
pranked vp in pompe and pleasures. 1880 Lyry Euphucs 


(Arb) 433 As willing. .as you are to prancke your selues in 
a lookinge Glasse, 1s92 Nasun 2. fenilesse (ed. 2) 10b, , 


Prancing, 


PRANKISH. 


She. spends halfe a day in pranking her selfe if she be in- 
uited to any strange place. 1652-62 Heyun Coser. 
(1682) 60 She.. will be so pranked up on the Sundays. that 
onc. might easily mistake ber for some nobl-: Lady. 1809 
W. Tevine Anickert. sits ii, AY the burghers of New. 
Amsterdam with their wives and daughters, punked out iu 
their best attire. 1882 Besaxt & Rick Chafi. of Flect t. x, 
Women are fond.,of pranking themselves continually in 
some new finery, 1895 Zanuwir Jaséer ex, Phe little 
Village was pranke and rejuvenated. 

b. fg. Yo dress up. 

1607 Sttaks. Cor ut. 23 They dee pranke them in Au- 
thoritie Against all Noble sufferance. 1634 Mirtos Comns 
739 Obtauding false rules pranckt in reasons garb. 1742 
Contins Oves xin 15 Science, prank’d iv tissu‘d vest. 

c. frausf. ‘To deck, adoin; to brighten or set 
out with colours; to spangle. In various con- 
structions, e.g. to prank (the field) with flowers, 
to prank (the garden or ficld) asa flower. 

agsgz Sytvesier Ya Barfas 1 iv. 446 The least Flowr 
that pranks Our Garden borders or the Common banks. 
fbid, 674 The Gardens prank them with their Flowry buds. 
1652 Bentawrs 74ecedh. xu. |, When opal-colours prank 
the orient Tulips head. 1748 Vuomson Cast. fadot. 1. ii, 
A season atween June and May, Half prankt with spring, 
sith saminer lidfimbrowned. 1820 Sartciy Seasit, Plant 
te q2 The stream whose inconstant bose Was praukt under 
boughs of embowering blossom With galdea and green 
lizht. 1820 — Question iv, Vioad fleflowers, purple 
praukt with white. 1880 1. Wativwt ea-//22 200 The 
ground was pranked with the brightest blooms, 

Sid. pa. pple. 2* Sct? dike a gein), 

(App. an erroneous use, ‘prankt’ suggesting ideas of 
bespangled, begemmeds3 

1817 Sunuey New, Estar ix, i, Poplars..whose shade 
did cover ‘Uhe waning stars, prankt in the waters blue. 
1821 — Alelfas rogy Around mountains anil istands in- 
violably Prankt on the sapphire sea. 

2. intr. for ref.) ‘Yo show onesclf off, make 
ostentatious show or display. Also ¢o frank i. 

1567 Gotpine Orid's Wet. vite Viv, Yet wonld 1 inike 
it [a tree] ere 1 go ‘Fo kisse the clowers with her top that 
pranks with braunches so. 1ggz Greene Ufpst Courticr 
Gjb, Wee shall uot want silkes, sattins, velucts, to. pranke 
abroade in his pormp. 1610 B. Jonson efde’. av. vil, That 
ruffe of pride..is the sane With tht, which the vwocleane 
birds in scuenty-scuen, Were seene to pranke it with, 
on divers coasts. 1649 tr Warn. Jac. Beene xvi 15 
Wheewith I have not hitherto prondly prancked aud 
vaunted. 1844 Mas. Browstsa ANomanut of Page ix, 
Or, speak she fair, or prank she gay, She is no lady of nine. 
1867 M. Arxoiy Ofertas once more i, White houses 
prank where once were huts. 

Pranked, ///.a.!, folded, plealed: see PRANK 2.1 

Pranked, prankt, f//. «2 [f. Puan v4] 
Deckeu, dressed up; decorated, bedecked. 

e1gso Pepde & elbuse of Women xvii, in Mal. A. 2 2 
TV. 237 For there are some prancked guxseps every where, 
Able to spyll a whole ecountrie, 1602 Warsi fb. Lag. 
1x. xIvii. (1622) 219 Good God, how formal!, prankt, and peart 
became Tina trice. ¢ 2610 MW emen Sutnds 92 Modwene.. 
forsooke the worlds, and all the gaye shewes and pranked 
profers thereof. 1877 Laxien lorie Sinday 65 Grays, 
whites and reds of pranked woodpeckers. 

© See also PRANK 2. Ed. 

Pranker. [f Praxk v.23 + -un },] 

L. | Praycer. fa. 7Aéeves’ cant. A horse (ods. 
b. A dancer. 

isgt Gee ted Couny Catch. 1. (1592) 4 They..dve 
take an especiall view, where prankers or horses be. 1621 
union slaat, Wed, tdi vt iit. (1651) 563 Hf she be a noted 
reveller, a yadder, a singer, au pranker or dancer, then take 
heed of her. 1886 G. Hi, Boucuios in /farper's May. 
Dec. 24 One of the most abandoned of the prankers and 
myself. .were tempted by cool shades of the fragrant wood 
to wander off, A 

+2. p/. Prancing action (as of a horse). Ods. 

1636 Savirson How-dreakers v. i. Liij, Have } practic'd 
my Reines, ny Carree’res, my Pranckers, my Ambles, my 
false ‘Trotts, my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces, and 
shall Master Major put me besides the hobby-Horse? 

Prankful, a. (f Prank s/.2+-roL.) Full 
of pranks; mischievous, tricky; frolicsome. Hence 
Pra‘nkfulness. 

1824 Gait Nothefan Tu. ix. 228 The prankful boy goad- 
ing it with a stick, the charger reared so suddenly hee the 
rider was unseated. 1831 /raser's Wag. It. 715 Rather 
wounding by an unbounded prankfulness, than by a wish 
to inflict pain. 1839 .Vew Mouwthly Atag. LVIN. 36 Prank- 
ful squirrels, nibbling at the rind. 

Pranking, v4/. sb.!, folding: see PRANK v.) 

Pranking, 7/. 56.2, prancing; see PRANK v.38 

Pranking (pre‘ykiy), v4/.56.3 (f. Prank v4 
+-1nG'.] The action of Prank v4; decking, 
dressing up, ‘ titivating’, ‘making np’. 

1s80 Hottveann reas. Fr, Tong, A ttiffement, pranking. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. 77 In alt their 
paintings and prankings they..lift vp themselues against 
nature, 1612 W. Parnes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 56 The 
nightly and nightlong prancking and pruning vp of old 
withered faces. 1664 H. More #xf. 7 £fist, vi. (1669) 78 
Her prankings and adornings in the splendour of their 
Altars, and Churches, and Copes, ‘ 

+ Pra‘nkingly, adv. Ods. rare. [f pranuking, 
pr. pple. of PRANK 2.4 4-Ly¥.] In a pranking or 
ostentatious manner, showily. 

1610 Be. Haut fol. Browzists xv. 43 He, hin wife, and her 
daughter fared daintily, and went prankingly in apparel. 

Pra‘nkish,«. [f. Prank s6.2+4-18 1.) Of the 
nature of a prank; inclined to pranks. d 

1827 lloon Vids. Fairies \xxxix, My partner dear in 
many a prankish deed. 1868 Hotne Tee A. Godfrey 


PRANKISHLY. 


xxxviii, She .. had quite dropt her prankish airs. 1887 
Mus. Hawers in @aéd Mall G.1 Nov. 1/2 Stories concern: 
ing mischievous and prankish children, ; 

ifence Pra‘nkishly adv., in a prankish manner, 
hy way of a prank; Pra‘nkishness, trickiness, 


frolicsomeness 5 addiction to pranks. 

188: W. M. Rossertt in Art Fral. 262/2 Vhe insolent 
prankishness of his age. 1883 Hotmk lar Loving 4 
Serving l ix. 184 She had prankishly avoided him. 1892 
Nation (N.V.) 15 Dec. 456/1 If parents do not..have to 
trace prankishness and mischievousness to the same 
exemplars. 1899 [estvt. Gaz. 15 May 1/3 If he were a 
very young man..we might be indulgent to this prank- 
suness, 

Prankle (pre‘nk'l), v. Now dia’, [dim. or 
freq. of PRANK 2.3: see -LE 3.) zér. To prance 
lightly, to move in a capcring way. 

aut Parnece Fairy Tale vii, He sees a [fairy] train 
profusely gay Come prankling o'er the place. 1829 W. 
levine Cong. Granada 1. xii, 112 ‘The prankling army of 
highmettled warriors issued frum the ancient gates. 1903 
fur. Dial. Dict. (V. of Wight, Prankic..to prance. 

Pranksome (pre‘yksim),@. [f. Peanxk 56.2 + 
-somE.] Addicted to pranks; prankish, frolicsome. 

1810 in Spiei? ud. Grads, XVV. 148 To swell her brazen 
store, With one such pranksome, titt'ring booby more. 
181x Byron Ch, f/ar.t. xiv. (Orig. Draft), And often would 
his pranksome prate engage Childe Harold's ear, ane 
W.H. Mason in Jfacm. Jfag. XXXIV. 452 Some prank- 
some imp..has turned off the hot water, 

lleuce Pra'nksomeness. 

1899 Daily News 4 Nov. 7/3 The monkey-like prank- 
sumneness of the merry, mischievous race, 

Pranky, a. rare. [f Puan si.2 + -y.] 
to or full of pranks. 

21853 Upatt Royster D. un. iit. (Arh. 47 So, that is some- 
what like, but prankie cote, nay whan, ‘That isa lustie brute, 
handes vnder your side man. 1828 lack, May. XXII. 
10 The strangest and most curious pranky litte beings that 
ever were born, 1865 Fa// Mall G.16 Sept. 6/1 Merely 
a demonstration of pranky lawlessness. 

Pranque, obs. form of Prank sé.2 

+ Pransawte. Oés. rare—'. [? Some kind of 
deriv. of PRANCE vw] (?) Prancing, showing off. 

61460 Sownelcy Adyst. xxx. 561 Thay were sturdy and 
hawte..Youre pride and youre pransawte, What will it 
gawne? Ye tolde ilk mans defawte and forgate youre awne. 

+ Pranso-rious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. 1. pran- 
Séri-us pertaining to breakfast (f. prandere to 
breakfast, +-o1's.] 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Pransorions, of or belonging, or 
serving for dinner. 

Praoe, variant of PRoa, 

Prase (préiz). Win. [a F. prase, ad. L 
prasius (I’lin.) (formerly used ia Eng.), a. Gr. 
mpdows leek-yreen, f. mpagoy leck.] A eryptocrys- 
talline or crystalline variety of translucent quartz, 


of a leck-grcen colour. 

a, 1398 Trevis, Barth. Del. Roxvi Uxvi. (Bodl. MS.), 
Vrassius is a grene stone as leke. r60r Honan /iiny T. 
61g As touching green stones..we reckon one of a Porret 
colour, which we cal Prasius. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr, 218 
Prassius, is so called from an Herb of its own Name. 1796 
Kirwan Eécun Min, (ed. 2) 1. 249 Prasttut..seems to con- 
sist of a mixture of quartz, and shoerlaceous actinolite, 

8. 1788 tr. Croustedt’s Min. (ed. 2) 1. 144 As to the prase, 
its name..shows it to be of a greenish-blue colour. 1797 
Lincyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 82 vote, False emeralds, or prases. 
1868 Dana Asn. (ed. 5) 194 Quartz..Cryptocryscalline 
Varieties..4. Prase. ‘Translucent and dull leek-green... 
Always regarded as a stone of little value. ‘The name is 
also given to crystalline quartz of the same color. 


Prase, obs. form of PratsE. 

Praseolite (prét-zilait). Afin. [ad. Sw. praseo- 
ith (Erdmann 1840), irreg. {. Gr. tpao-ov or apaot-os 
(sce PRASE) +-LiTE.] An altered form of iolite. 

1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem, LV, 320 Hydrous Dichroite.. 
Praseolite from Brikke in Norway. 1868 Dana Af¢n. (ed. 5) 
zor The alteration of iolite takes place so readily..that 
the mineral is most commonly found in an altered state. .as 
hydrous iolite, pinite,. .gigantolite, praseolite, aspasiolite. 

Pra‘siform, a. A/in. rare. [f. as Prase+ 
-[!]rorm.] Kesembling prase. 

1796 Kiewan Elen. Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 392 Prasiform Porphyry 
of Karsten. 

Prasilite: see prasolite (s.v. PRASO-). 

Prasine (pré'zin), sb. and a. Also 5 prasym, 
6 prasne. [ad. late L. prasina green chalk, fem. 
of L. prasinus adj. (Plin.), a. Gr. mpacwos Icek- 
green, Ai@os mp. leek-green stone, an emerald or other 
green stone: cf. F. prasine, adj. (pierre prasine 
leek-green stone), and in later F, sh. fem. a green 
earth used as a pigment.) 

A. sb. A green-coloured mineral ; + (a) an earth, 
green chalk, or verdigris; +(4) a precious stone, 
sometimes app. the emerald ; (c) now a synonym of 
pseudo-malachite (Chester Diet. Afin. 1896). 

[ce 62g Isipore Orig. xx, xvii. § 9 Prasina, creta viridis, etsi 
in aliquibus terris promiscue generetur, optima tamen in 
Libya Cyrenensi.] 

le 1305 Land Cokayne g1 in E. FE. F. (1862) 158 Smaragde, 
lugre, and prassiune.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. 
xxviil. (Bodl. MS.), Prasyn cretais grene (Prasina creta est 
rivtdis) & perof is colore made grene as leke. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair... x\viii. (1495) 92 b/a The partye (of the sayde 
chyrche) wythout forthe on the syde of the South was of the 
Clee eaclable or lyke toa precyous stone namyd Prasym. 
1ss5 W. Watreman Farale Facious 1. iv. 43 Precious stones 
called the Jacinthe, and the Prasne. 
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B. adj. Veek-like; leek-green in colour. rare. 
Prasine stone = K.(b.) 

1528 Paynet Salerane's Regin. bivb, One is called coler 
prassine, lyke the colour of y® herbe called prassion. 1665 
Sir T. Hersert raz. (1677) 351 All sorts of Stones and 
Mines of Gold e¢'re-while Are found there, with the choicest 
Prasine-stone. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 40 ‘The curious 
prasine peduncle is covered with numerons flowers. 

Pra‘sinous, a. [f. lL. prasin-us (see prec.) + 
-ous,] = prec. B. 

2826 Kirsy & Sr. Euéomol. 1V. xivi. 281 Prasénvds... 
The colour of the leaves of leeks or onions, ; 

{| Praskeen (praskiu). /r. (a. In. praise/u 
apron.] An apron, esf. a large coarse apron. 

1843 W. Carterton J'vaits 1.24 A wooden dish, comfort. 
ably covered with a clane praskeen on the well-swept hearth- 
stone. 1881 Mac. Jag. Sept. 396 Their own servants 
gave the same reason for wearing no caps or praskeens. — 

Praso-, repr. Gr. mpaco-v leek, an element in 
technical words. Prasochrome (pri‘f:zckroum) 
[Curome], a dull-green incrustation on chromic 
iron, prob. calcite coloured by oxide of chromium 
(Chester Déct. Afi. 1896). + Prasocoride Ofs. 
[Gr. mpacoxoupis, -15-], a grub which destroys leeks. 
Prasolite (préizolait) (Dana) (e702. prasilite) 
(-tiTe], a leck-green fibrous mineral, probably a 
variant of chlorite (Chester), Praso‘phagons a. 
[Gr. -payos eating], eating leeks; hence Praso‘- 
phagy. 

1420 Pallad, on Fush. 1.953 The Grek seith that a beest, 
*prosacoride [z. 7. prasocoride] the garth ennoyeth myche, 
188a SL James’ Gaz. 11 Feh, - should not have beer 
*prasophagous if | had had the chance, /é/fd., *Prasophagy 
is..for a time a very cheap form of diet. 

Prasoid (préezoid),a. [ad. L. prasoides, a. 
Gr. mpagoedys leck-green.] | Kesembling prase. 

1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 We may distinguish it as 
prasoid rock. 858 in Mayne d.rpos. Lex 

Prast, variant of Presta. Os, 

Prat (pret), sé.Jand a. Now only Sc. Forms: 
1 pratt, 1-3 pret, 3 (9 Sc.) prot, 5 (6 Se.) 
pratte, 6-9 Sc. pratt, 7- Se. prat. [OF pravt 
guile, a trick: cf. MDu. parte, Du. fart crafty 
trick, prank ; also MDu., Flem. ferée, Da., EFris., 
LG, pret, ON. pretty, Norw. pretia a roguish trick, 
etc. Ulterior origin obscure, See also PRetTy a. 

1t is remarkable that, with the exception of the instances 
in Tayamon {which seem to be attrib. or in comh., but may 
be adj.), the word docs not appear between OF. times and 
1478] e ~ 

A. 36. A trick; a piece of trickery or fraud ; 
a prank, a frolic, 

crzooo “Etenic Gram, xlili, (Z.) 257 Astu, pratt. ¢ 1000 
sles. Gloss. in Hanpl’s Zeitschrift VX. 424 (Contra mille 
nocend? artes|, ongeau pusendfealde derizgende prattas. 
aroz3 Wuirstan fam. xivii. (Napier) 245 Woge domas and 
praettas. ¢12z0g Lay. 81 Elene..pa Paris Alixandre mid 
pret wrenche bi-won. /éfd. 5302 [ITi] Sohten hi-pechen 
Welin mid heore prast wrenchen, 1478 Sir J. Paston in 2, 
Lett. IU. 234 If any suche pratte scholde be laboryd, it is 
T hope in bettr case. 1513 Doucras ners vii. Vrol, 81 
Prattis ar reput policy and perellus paukis. 1596 DatryMrin 
tr. Leslie's dlist, Scot. vi. 338 marg., Vuniset for the perte 
and pernicious pratt thay playd to thair Bischop. 1606 
Birnie Airk-Burtadl (1833) 18 When first this prat lof 
burying in Kirks] came in practise. 1785 Forses Dominic 
Pepos'd 33 Your prats (ed. 1780 pranhe) she says, are now 
found out. 1812 Cuatmers in Hanna Life (1849) 1. xi. 293 
Of all the pratts I ever played, none was ever carried on.. 
more gracefully. 1812 Scotsman 2g (Jam.) The bits o' prets, 
ge cas they inveigle the public to buy their beuks, 

. adj, Cunning, astute. 

Parx00 De Gestis Merwardé in Michel Chron, Auglo- 
Norn, V1. 51 Lefwinus Prat [id est} Astutus, ¢1200 OrmiNn 
6652 Niss he nohht hinnderr3zp ne pratt To follghenn ile 
wiless. 

Prat, 56.2 Kogues’ Cant. 
Usually in A/. The buttocks. ; 

31567 Ilarman Caveat (1869) 82 Frat, a buttocke. 1641 
Brome Feu. Crewe u. Wks. 1873 IT. 392 First set me down 
here on both my Prats. ne Lb. Dict. Cant. Crew 
Pratts, Buttocks. 31895 H. Watson in Chap B&. VT. 484 
To drive myself square across the way, and despatch the 
horses back upon their prats, setting the coachman and the 
post-boys yelling in a terrified hubbub. 

+ Prat, v. Se. Oés. [app. f. Prat sé.1, but cf. 
Pracrz.] cuér, To practise tricks. Hence + Prat- 
ting 2d. sb. trickery, and Af/. a. tricky, juggling. 

1570 Satir, Poens Reforut xxii. 31 Quhais strenth and 
force consistis in pratting word, With Serpentis sting, under 
simplicitie. @1572 Knox fist, Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 239 The 
Bischoppes heirat offended, said, ‘What pratting is this? 
Lett his aceusatioun be redd’. [Perhaps this is grating.) 

+ Pra‘tchant, ¢. Os. exc. dial. Also 7 
prachant, 9 dai. prajant. [Origin unascertained.} 
Conceited, forward, swaggering. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gusllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. «vj, A Doctour 
might suppose me to be so pratchante and high-minded [as] 
that I sought to aequall my selfe with him, 160g Parsons 
grd Pt. Three Convers. Lug. 433 Tymes was a Curate or 
deacon: bul so pratchant and malepart, as he ouerwent the 
minister in his forwardnes of answering, 165 Usstrer 
nsw. Fesuit 72 Where a pratchant deacon, called Epi+ 
cs, confidently avoucheth, that [ete]. 188: /sfe of 

Vight Gloss., Prajant, swaggering, conceited. 

Pratal (pré'tal), a. Bot. rare. [f. L. pratene 
a meadow +-AL.] Growing in meadows. 

1863 J. G, Baker N. Vorks. Std. 183 To designate the 
different kinds of locality we may employ a series of 


[Origin unknown.J 


PRATER. 


aujectives such as sylvestral, pratal, ual, ericetal, 3883 
A. Frver in fruf. Bot., Brit, §& For. 375 No hard and 
fast line can be drawn between Paseual and Pratal plants. 

Prate (prét), sé. [f Prate v Cf. MDu. 
(¢ 1375), Wiis. praet, Du., LG., NFris. praat, 
EFris. pré/, Da., Swed. prat talk, tattle, rumour.) 
The act or action of prating; talk; now esf. idle, 
profitless, or irrelevant talk; chatter, prattle. 

1579 W. Witwixnson Confit. Familye of Lone, tHeret, 
Agirn, bijb, Have not inuch prate or disputation with 
straungers. 1§92 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) 
XT. 98 [He] began to hold the fellow in prate, and to 
question whose man hee was. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil & 
Nath. 1. 27 The common foode of prate: ‘what newes at 
court?’ 1704 S. Fuace in W.S. Perry //ist. Colt. Aner. 
Cot. Ch. (1871) I. ‘Hold your prate, Sirrah* said he.. 
‘you are an impudent Rogue’. 3728 Swirt Fru/. Mod. 
Lady 142 How should 1, alas! relate ‘The sum of all their 
senseless prate? 1860 ‘Tiracniray Lovel the Wd. ii. (1869) 
163 On T would go with my prate about my passion, my 
wrongs, and despair. i 


Prate (préit), v. Also 6 praite, Sc. prat(t. 
{Not found before 15th: =MDu, prafen (c1 400), 
practen, Du. praten, WF ris. proten, praten, proten, 
EFris, frofen, MI.G., LG. fraten, proten; thence 
also MHG. Araéci, braden, Icel., Norw., MSwed., 
Swed. prada, Da. prate, to talk, chatter, prate. Not 
known in the carlier stage of the langs.; perh. 
a later onomatopceeic formation.] 

1, ¢xfr. Yo talk, to chatter: usually dyslogistic, 
implying speaking much or long to little purpose ; 
formerly also to speak insolently, boastfully, or 


officiously ; to tell tales, blab. 

¢ 1420 Na ey in Prater]. ¢ 1430 Lype. Alin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 155 He may weel grucche and with his tounge prate. 
isso J. Coxe Hug. & Fr. Heralds 862 (1877) 77, | mervayle, 
syr Heralde, how you dare so untruly prate agaynst your 
soveraygne lord the kyng of England, 1570 Bucnanan 
Chameleon Wks. (1892) 53 [He] prattit proudtie, vantyng 
yat his pen sould be worth ten thowsand men. | 158% 
J. Benr Maddon's Ausw. Osor. 492h, Vou prate hard, hut 
you prove nought. 3605 Swans. A/acé, it. 1. 58 Thy very 
stones prate of my where-about. 16:16 R. C. 7 émes‘ 
Whistdée ut, 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. 1713 Deaxetey Grardian No. 3 1 Sober 
wretches, who prate whole evenings over coffee. 3747 
Ricwanoson Clarissa (1811) |. viii. 5 No words ! 1 will not 
be prated to. @ 1839 Prarn Pees (1864) 11. 31 And she is 
prating learnedly Of logic and of chemistry. 1875 Jowntt 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 212 Vou prate, he said, instead of answering. 

b. With a/: To scold; to ‘give a lecture to’. diaz. 

1886 S.H7. Linc. Gloss. s.v4y We might have prated at 
him and let it go by. ; F 

2. ¢rans. Yo utter, say, or tell in a prating 
manner ; to tell or repeat to little purpose. 

¢31489 Caxton Sonncs of -lymon xiv. 320 What somever 
ye prate, say, or crake, sayd Charlemagn, ye shall not scape 
me. 1575 Gann. Gurton it. iv. Cj b, Auant. .syr_ knaue, 
what pratest thou of that 1 fynd? 1630 B. Jonson Vere fan 
1. i, He prates Latin, An it were a parrot, or a play-boy. 
1697 Devnen Wirg, Past. itt. 21 What Nonsense woud 
the Fool thy Master prate. 1821 Byron Sardaw. v. i. 292 
You are sent to prate your master’s will, and not Reply to 
mine, 1891 N.Gouto Doudle “vent 2 Prating mere polite 
nothings to a young lady fresh from school. 

3. ir. Of hounds: To ‘give tongue’. Of 


hens: To cluck. (diaé/.) 

iggz Warner Adb. Eng. vit. xxxvi. 158 Loves Deagles 
be vncoupeld, Reautie praites And driues my Heart from 
out the Thicks, 1873 Sritttxe Molly Afiggs 1. 6 If the hen 
doant prate she oant lay. 

Pra‘te-apace. [f. PratE v.+ApPacr.] One 
who prates on; a prater, chatterbox. 

1636 Heywoop Loves Alistr. wi, Wks. 1874 Vi 113 
Prince of passions, prate-apaces, and pickled lovers. x72 
Asmuerst Serre Fil. No. 46 (1754) 244 Mr. Prate-apace, .. 
nothing is more scandalous..than your charging our uni- 
versity with the want of civility and good manners. 1879 
Brownine Ned Bratts 126 Well, pad on, my prate-apace ! 

Pra‘teful,@. rare. [f. Prater sé.4-FUL.] Full 
of prate, given to prating or chattering. 

180a W. ‘Tavtor in W. Robberds afer: (1843) I. 208 The 
French character seems to me much altered ;..the people 
are more circumspect, less prateful. 

Prately, -e, obs. forms of PRETTILY. 

Pra‘tement. rare. [f. PratE uv. + -MENT.] 
Prating, talking. Also allusively (quot. 1831). 

1657 J. Warts Vind. Ch. Eng. 268 Pratements of the 
longest and_ strongest winded speaker. 1831 Blackw. 
Afag. XX1X. 982 In and outof Pratement—we beg pardon 
for that /apsus /ingue— Parliament. 

+ Pra‘tepye. Oés. [f. PRATE sd, or v. + Pir 6.2] 
A chattering magpie; 2 prater, chatterer. 

is8a Stanvacrst cEnets wv. (Arb.) ror This that prat’pye 
cadesse labored too trumpet in eeche place. 

Prater (pré'to1). [f Prarev.+-Er!, So Du. 
prater a talker.] One who prates; an obnoxious 
or idle talker, one who speaks much to little 
purpose, a mere talker, a chatterer. Formerly 


also a boaster, an evil-speaker. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 674 There were bosters, 
braggars, & brybores, Praters, fasers, strechers, & wrythers, 
isso Bate Afo/. Pref. 13 Though Hierome wer a great 
prater and boaster of virginitie, yet was he no virgine. 
16a2a T. Scort Lely. Pismire 10 He isa prater..that never 
doeth any thing. a@3680 Butter Aer. (1759) IT. 223 A 
Prater..is like a Earwig, whea he gets within a Man's Ear 
he is not easily to be got out again. 1704 Swirr Sate. 
Bks. Misc. (1711) 258 Miscreant Prater... Sloquent only in 
thine own Eyes, thou railest without Wit. 1883 F. Lei. 


PRATE-ROST. 


cuio in Contemp. Rev, XLV 51 Laertes..a prater of 
moral maxims, while he is all for Paris and its pleasures. 


Prater John: sce Prester Jou. 
+ Prate-rost. Ols. slang. [f. PRate sd. or v.: 


second element obscure.) A prater. 

1671 Granvice Disc. AF, Studée Pref. Aijb, 1 would not 
have it thought, I make dealing with this Prate-rost any 
part of my Business, @1700 1, i. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Prateroast, 2 Talking Boy. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Prates 
Roast. 

+Prartery. Ods. rare. [f. Psare v. or PRATER 
sé: see -ERY. Cf. Du. praferi/ talk.]  Prating. 

1533 Ecvor Pasguéid (1540) Cv b, And lette vs leane Pas- 
quyll with his praterye. . , 

Prati, -ie, obs. forms of Pkerty, Pratic, -ick, 
-ik: see Practice sé.U and v., Pratique. 

Pratie, dial. corruption: see Poraro 2d 6. 

Pratincole (prevlinkowl). Ornith. [Named 
by Pennant (1773), ad. inod.L. pratincola (Kramer 
1756), f. L. pritteme a meadow + fxcola inhabitant.) 
One of several species of the genus G/areola, gralla- 
torial (limicoline) birds widely distributed through- 
owt the old world and in Australia, allied to the 
plovers, but regarded by some as a distinct family, 
resembling the swallows in appearance and habits. 

1973 Pexnanr Genera Birds 48 Pratincole. Lill, short, 
strong, strait, hooked at the end, Nostrils, near the_base, 
linear, oblique fetc.]. 1843 Yarnect /fist, Brra's IL 4 
The Pratincole has been arranged hy some authors with the 
Swallows, by others near the Rails: but [ believe, with 
Mr. Selby, that it ought to be included in the family of the 
Plovers. 1866 Biackmore Cradock N. xivii, A woman's 
perception flies on the wings of the pratincole. 1903 I cs¢72. 
Gaz, 10 July 10/1 An unfortunate hlack-winged pratin- 
cole that strayed from its Russian home across Central 
Kurope to Romney Marsh has promptly been made into a 
specimen, : 

Prating (préttiy), val, 5d. [f Prats a+ 
-InG 1.) Theaction of the vb. Pratr; idle chatter; 
+ boasting, mischievous talk. 

¢1460 G. Asupy Dicta I’hilos. 684 Ve aught not to haue 
other in hatyng, But hertely cherissh theim withoute prat- 
ing, 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1783 Here is a pratynge with 
a very vengeaunce! 1622 Bacon f/fen, V// 164 Miter 
that these two, had by ioynt and severall Pratings found 
tokens of consent in the Multitude, 1706-7 Farouimar 
Beaux Stret..i, Hold your prating, Sirrah, do you know 
who you are? 1813 Byaxon Corsair 1. vii, ‘ Peace, peace }* 
—hie cuts their prating short. attrib. 1593 Nasin four 
Lett, Confut, Wks, (Grosart) U1. 247 Since we are here, on 
our ptating bench in a close roome. 

Pra‘ting, f//.@. [fas prec. +-1NG 2.) That 
prates, talking idly, chattering. 

1567 Trial Treas. (1850) 11 Looke on this legge, ye 
prating slaues, | remember since it was no greater then a 
tree, 1g8r Muueaster Positions xxxviil, (1887) 175 There 
be as prating boyes, as there be pratling wenches. 1676 
Bunyan Strait Gate Wks. (1846) 272 A prating tongue will 
not unlock the gates of heaven. 1754 Ricttarnson Grandt- 
son UA. xxii. 217 Can there be a greater torment than an 
officious prating Love? 1855 Macaucav /éist, Fag. xx AV. 
464 Montague was a brilliant rhetorician, and, therefore,.. 
represented by detractors asa superficial, prating pretender. 

Ilence Pra‘tingly adv. 

1755 Jounson, Pratingly, with tittle tattle; with loquacity. 

|| Pratique (prz'tik, || prat/‘k). Forms: 7 prat- 
ticke, -ike, -iq, 7-8 -iek, -ic, 7- pratique. [a. I*. 
Pratigue practice, intercourse, pratique = It. pratica, 
OSp. prdétca,ad. L. practica (see PRACTIC); orig. spelt 
pratticke (var. of Practic); subseq. conformed to 
F. spelling.] Permission or licence granted toa ship 
to hold intercourse with a port aftcr quarantine, or 
on showing a clean bill of health. Especially used 
in connexion with the South of Europe. 

1609 W. Biopucew in T. Lavender 7rav, (1612) 4 Zante. 
We staied ten daies in the rode of this city, before we could 
get Pratticke, that is: leaue to come amongst them, or to 
vee _traffique with them. 1615 G. Sanpvs /7az7, 6 Not to 
suffer any to traffike or come ashore before they haue a 
Pratticke from the Signiorsof Health. 1656 Beount Glossagr., 
Pratique (from the Span. Pradica),..among Merchants it 
is a Licence to Traffick; asin the Ports of Italy, and the 
Streights. 1663 Pervs Diary 14 Dec., To remove the in- 
conveniences his ships are put to [at Leghorn] by denial of 
pratique ;,.a thing that is now-a-days made nse of only as 
acheat. 17593 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1.1. xviii, 80 Ships can 
neither leave the port, nor be permitted to prattic but by his 
permission. 1817 Byrow Beppo xxv, And when he lay in 
quarantine for pratique..]lis wife would mount, at times, 
her highest attic. 1897 Daily News 14 Jan. 3/5 The P. and O. 
steamer Nubia arrived in the Thames from Meant yeslere 
day afternoon...Dr. Collingridge gave the ship pratique, 
and the yellow flag was then hauled down amid fond cheers. 

b. atirid. Pratique boat, house, the boat, and 
house, of the quarantine officer, 

1644 Evetyn Diary 16 Oct., We..came on shore by the 
Prattig-house [at Genoa]. 1798 Netson in Nicolas Disf. 
(1845) LIL. 175 The boats.,to attend the embarkation at the 
Mole near the Pratiqne House, 1836 Marryvat Aidsh. 
Easy x\, The pratique boat will not come off after sunset. 

Pra‘tted, a. Se. [f. Prat sé.t+-ep2.] Having 
tricks or evil practices: in Cond. as tll-pratted. 

1812 Cuacmers in Hanna age (1849) J. xi. 293 You always 
thought me an ill-pratted chief. 

Prattetie, -ely, -ily, obs. forms of PRETTILY. 

Prattie, ohs. form of Pretry. 

Prattle (pret’l), sé. [f. Pratr.e v.] The 
act or action of prattling; that which is prattled ; 
idle inconsequent talk, childish chatter, small] talk. 
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mg55 W. Watreman Fardle Faciens i. vii, 160 As for 
byeng and sellyng, or any kinde of Lawe prattle, thei (Per- 
sians] vse not. 1583 Basincton Compnandin. Ded. to Earl 
Pembroke, ‘There men shali be judged according to proofe, 
..not according to pratles, 1600 Hoitanp Lizy xiv. xxii, 
1184 Let him hold him there and keep his habble and 
prattle to himselfe. 1672 Cave /’rim. Chr... iii, (1673) 
35 Talkative and full of prattle. 1768-74 Tucker “7. 
Nat. (1834) 1 629 You may soon discover this by the 
prattle of the chiklren, who love to repeat what they hear. 
1796 Burney Alem, Metastasio VW. 374 [Having] since that 
written you a long prattle, which ought to have been for- 
warded to you. 1865 J. Hatton /titter Sweets xxiv, Her 
mother was never tired vf her girfish prattle, i 

b, ¢ransf. and fig. Applied to the voice of birds, 
the noise of running watcr, ctc. 

1693 Evenvwn De da Ouint. Compl. Gard. UU. 179, The 
harmony of the pretty Birds, which a sort of extraordinary 
gayety and briskness at this time inspires with amorous 
prattle. 1856 Miss Mutock %. /adifax xxiii, Listening .. 
to the prattle of the stream, that went singing along. 


Prattle (preu'l), v. Also 6 prattel(I, prat- 
tale, prattil, 6-S pratle. [dim. and freq. of 
PRATE v.: see -LE 35 = MIG. pratelen, protelen 
to chatter, grumble.] 

1. intr. To talk or chatter in a childish or artless 
fashion ; to be loquacious about trifles; formerly 
equivalent to Prate; now chiefly said, without 


contempt, of the talk of young children. 

1532 More Confiet, Vindale Wks. 533/2 So he dooeth but 
prattle & prate of feling fayth, without the feling of any 
fayth at all. rgg7 N.'T. (Genev.) 3 Yoh 10 If Pcome, I wy 
declare his dedes whych he doeth, pratteling against vs with 
maticions wordes. 1594 T. L. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. 1.118 
Those that cease not to prattle and babble about vaine and 
vnprofitable matters, 1692 Lock Hadue. § 35 He had the 
Mastery of his Parents ever since he could Pratile, 1722 
De For Moll Flanders (1840) 208, I talked to [the pretty 
little child], and it praided to me again. 1778 Jouxson 
Let. to Mrs, Thrale 15 Oct., t never said with Dr. Dodd 
that I love to prattle upon paper, but I have prattled now 
Hill the paper will not hold much more than my good 
wishes. 1885 CLopp Ayths § Dr. viii. 134 ‘The childhood 
of the race.. when it prattles of the Golden Age. 

b. ivansf. and fg. To make an inarticulate 
sound resembling or likene:] lo the talk of children : 


said of birds, running water, etc. 

1863 B. Tavior Poet's Frad. in, Under Aeon, A fountain 
pratiles to the night. 1887 G. Mrrepirn Ballads 5 2. 53 
"The light leaves prattled to neighbour ears. 

2. trans. To ulter in an idle, garrulous, or (now 
usually) childish way. 

1560 Brecon New Catech. Wks. 1. 463b, Whatsocuer the 
Papistes..pratle in this behalf, lam sure, reason sayeth, 
that there remaincth bothe bread & wyne. 1583 BarincTon 
Commanidnt. ix. (1637) 92 lf it be a vertne thus to prittle 
and prattle of every body uncertaine tales, but most certaine 
discredits. 1598 Drayton /feroic, Hp. uu. 160 The little 
birds.. Shall learne to speake and prattle Rosamond. 1696 
Tate & Braoy 7s, iii. 3 They prattled Slander, and in 
Lies Employ‘d their lisping ‘Tongue. 1784 Cowerk 7ush 
n. 382 Frequent in Park with fady at his side, Ambling 
and pratiling scandal as he goes, 1887 Jessorr Arcady it, 
64, Lam but..a mere chronicler of gossip that will not be 
prattled long. . 

b. To bring or drive by prattling #/a, ete. 

1601 Suaxs. idf's Wedt w. i. 46 If you prattle mee into 
these perilles. 

+ Pra‘ttle-ba:sket. O/s. 
Basket sd. Cf, next.] = nest. 

1602 Dreton Mother's Blessing Ixxiv, But if she be 
ilfauonr'd, blind and old, A prattle basket, or an idle slut. 
1690 SHADWELL Asnorous Bigot ut. Wks. 1720 IV. 248 Sweet 
prattle-basket, be quiet, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Prattle- 
Basket, « prattling child, a little young prater. 


+ Pra‘ttle-box. O¢s. [f. Paattie sé. + Box 
56.2 Cf, Cuatrernox.) A humorous name for 


a pratUer or chatterer; a chatterbox. 

1671 Geanvine Disc, AZ, Studbe 2 Gross Ignoramuusses, 
Nliterate Fools, Prattle-boxes, Catch-Dotterels, .. ‘Tories, 
Cheats, and poor Devils. 1696 Locker in Fox Bourne Live 
(1876) TI. xv. 455 A very ill sign in a prattle-box of your 
age. 175: R. Pactocw 2’, Wilkins (1884) 1. ii. 22 At last 
the old prattlebox having made a short pause to recover 
breath.., ‘ Mr. Peter’, says she, ‘you look as if you did not 
know poor Patty‘. 

Prattlement (pret'Imént).za7e. [f. PRATTLE 
v.+-MENT.] Idle talk, prattle, prattling : in quot. 
1579, a play on parliament, 

1579 Furke /feskins’ Part, 33 He will goe immediately 
to his purposed matter, to hee debated in this highe Court 
of prattlement. 1604 Htrron MVés. 1. 374 It were a word 
sufficient To onerthrow this_prattlement. 1779 Cowrrr 
Let to Unwin 41 Oct., The childish prattlement of pastoral 
compositions. “1901 J. Davinson Jest. Viniseetor 9 The 
prattlement of amorists, 

Prattler (pre‘tlz). [f. Pratrhr v.+-rr!.] 
One who prattles, a talkative person; a chatterer ; 
now ésf. 2 prattling child. 

1567 Marcer Gr. Forest 90 One knane or pratler will 
alwayes accompanie another. 1583 Bastncton Comimiandnn 
ix. (1637) 93 We doe not discountenance the whispering 
carper, we doe not eschew the reports of peevish pratlers. 
1633 G. Herpert Zemple, Conscience i, Peace pratler, do 
not lowre, 1680 Otway Orphan wi. vil. 1219 Go, yon're an 
idie Prather. 1742 Firtoinc Yos. Andrews w. viii, My fittle 

rattler, the darling and comfort of my old age. 1805 

Vorpsw. Preinde w. 204 Rosy pratuers at the feet Of a 

leased grandame. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) ILL. 140 

housands of tragedy-making prattlers. 


Prattling (pretlin), v/.sé. [f. PRATTLE v. 
+-1xo1,] The action of the vb. PRaTTLE. 


(f Prarie sd. + 


PRAWN, 


1sjo Pauscr. 257/2 Vratlynge, the speche of yonge 
chyldren, patoys. 1g80 Bauincion £2f, Lord's Prayer 
(1396) 233 Their priuie pratling to the hurt of their neigh- 
bours. 1605 WitLet /fevafla Gen. 367 Aged parents are 
delighted with the pratling and sport of young children. 
1790 Burke #y, Aer. Wks. V. 229 This prattling of theirs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry. 1877 ENxvson 
Harold ui, ii, 66 Save for the pratiling of thy little ones. 

Prattling, #//. a. [f. Prats z+ -1ng 2] 
That prattles: sce the verb. 

1860 Daus tr. Slefdane's Con. 1b, We would.. put those 
prattelinge pardoners to silence, 1581 N. Burne: Disput. 
in Cath. Tractates (3... $.) 170 The daft Abbottis, gukkit 
Prioris, guseheaddit Personis,.. and the pretland Prehen- 


daris, 1632 larucow Yrar. 1. 2 Prathng Parrots, and 
sonnding Cymbals. 1703 Rown Fair Peatt. ve i. 1709 
What Joys thou gav'’st me in thy prattling Infancy, 1858 


Carres Badd, § Songs (s85y) 84 Beside that prattling brook. 
1862 SALA elecepted Addr. gi The prattling servants from 
the Priory came down town, 

Pratty, praty, -e, obs. and dial. ff Prerry. 

Prau, var. Pros. Praueine, Praunce, 
Praune, obs, ff. PREVENE, Prancr, Prawy, 

+Prave, a. O¢s. [ad. 1. frazus crooked, 
perverse, vieions, bad.] Vicious, evil, depraved. 

1566 AvtinGton el pudeius 2 That is accounted vntrew hy 
the praue opinion of men. 1607 J. Carrenrer Plaine Vetns 
Plough 189 Vy prave concupiscence subdued to sinne, 1689 
tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regni apud Scots Ep. Ned., Vour 
Age not yet corrupted hy prave opinions. 

Hence t+ Pra'vely adv. Obs. 

1598 Fiorito, Praxamente, wickedly.. pernersely, pranely. 

+ Pra‘vilege. O/s. Also 4° pravelegie, 
-ylegio, 6 -ylege, 7 -iledge. [ad. med.) frwi- 
fegtum (12th c.: see quot. 1432-507, a dyslogistic 
alteration of privilégitun PRIVILEGE, after Aravies 
perverse, bad: see Prave a.J An evil, injurious, 
or worthless privilege or law. 

€1380 Wycur I 2s. (1880) 482 Siche grauntis of be pope 
pat ben not groundid in goddis lawe ben pranylegies, & 
lil worp. 1432-50 tr, /éigden (Rolls! VII. 4.9 [Pope] 
Paschalis the secnnde. .dampnede the seide privilege in this 
maner, that privilege grawntede late tothemperoure, whiche 
may be called rather a pravilege then a privilege foris. 
tHud privtlegium quod potius vocandum est pravilegiim |, 
1550 Dace Ang. Vatartes uw. 68 b, Dysdaynouslye cha ige 
his pryvylege to the scornefull name of a prauylege, or 
writynge that stode for nought. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrtnage 
i Vii. 113 Priviledges and pravileges, whereby every Jolin- 
a-Stile shall intercept the Churches due, 

+ Pra-vitous, a. O¢s.rare—'. [f. Pravity + 
-ous: ef. calamitous, cle. (Ia quot. improperly 
pravitious.)] Characterized by pravity; evil, bad. 

1648-9 OWEN 7oleration iii. 89 Pravitions tendence of the 
doctrine opposed. : F 

Pravity (pre‘viti). [ad. L. praaitis crooked- 
ness, distortion, perverscness, depravity, f. frdzves 
crooked, distorted, perverse, Cf. Derravity, an 
analogical formation on this word.] 

1. Moral perversion or corruption ; wickedness, 
vicionsness, depravity 5 orfg?zal or natural pravily 
= Depravity c. Now rave or Obs. 

1550 Hoorer Ser. Yonas Epist., Vo goafter the pranitye 
and enylnes of onre owne hartes. 1618 T. Apams Genera- 
tion of Serpents Wks, 1861 L. 71 Original pravity is called 
corruption. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. ui. 5 The Pela- 
gians, who deny Original Sin, and acknowledge not the 
party of vitiated nature. 1781 SmouretT Jer, 1c. (1779) 

1, lili, 132 The spite of their hearts, and pravity of their 
dispositions. 1829 Soutney Sir 7. Afore Lf. 207 The 

unishment .. was proportioned to the apprehended and 
tmtended consequences of the offence, not to the pravity 

of the offender. 1847 Busunxect Chr. ure. 1k (1861) 22 
The natural pravity of man is plainly asserted in Scripture. 

2. gen. Corrupt or evil quality ; badness. 

x620 VENNER Ita Recta iii, 64 The flesh is of a fishie 
sanour, which .. is a note of greatest prauity. 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks VI. 99 ‘To show this progression of their 
favourite work, from absolute pravity to finished perfection, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11, 462 Blood innutritions 
from scarcity or pravity of food. /éid. IV. 410 Pravity of 
the fluids or emunctories that open on the external surface. 

+3. Deformity, crookedness. Obs. rare. 

1656 Stantey //ist, Philos, 11. vin. 75 Defect.. whence 
ariseth pravity, distortion, deformity of the limbs, 1658 
Pururs, Pravity, crookednesse, deformity. 

+ Pra‘vous, a. Oés. [f. L. prav-us (see PRAVE) 
+-ovs.] Corrupt, evil, depraved ; = PRave, 

1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn., Moles 26 It denotes a pravons, 
wicked, contentions nature. 1657 W. Morice Coena guase 
Kowy 141 Ignorance. . becoming to a pravons disposition. 

Praw(e, Malay boat: see Proa. 

Prawieen, -lin(g, variants of PRALINE. 

Prawn (pron), sé. Forms: § prayne, 5-7 
prane, 6 pran, praune, prayn, 6-7 prawne, 


7- prawn. [ME. frayne, prane, of unknown 
origin. No similar name found in other langs, 


A suggested connexion with L. perna, F. perne ham, a 
ham-shaped shell-fish, a pinna, founded upon a blundered 
entry in Florio ‘farnocehkte, Shrimps or Prawne fishes’, 
(parnocchia (pl. fe) being a variant of ‘ pernocchia,a Nakre 
or Nacre [yvisfr. Narre}-fish ') is opposed at once to the 
sense and the phonology. J . 

A smajl long-tailed decapod marine crustacean 
(Palemon serratus), larger than a shrimp, common 
off the coasts of Great Britain, and used as food. 
Also extended to allied species of the family. — 

1426 Coxrt Rolls Maldon, Bundle 16 m.2 bk. Item dicunt 
q* Margareta vxor Robt! Seyken forstallanit in foro praynes 
qu..emit in foro de Iohanne Gyrlfader, &c., ideo in miseri- 


PRAWN. 


cordia vjd. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 411 Prane, fysche, stings, 
@1§29 SKELTON Col. Cloute Ye pycke no shrympes nor 

ranes. 1§§52 Hutort, Prane poe carides, tingus. 1597 
Suaks. 2 /fen, £1, 1.1. 104 Telling vs, she had a good dish 
of Prawnes. 1620 Vexxer Ifa Recta iv. 79 Pranes and 
Shrimps are of one and the same nature, _ 2788 Lp. Auck- 
Laxn Corr, (1861) 1, 93 Within an ace of being laid Jow 
among the prawns, pebbles, and porpoises. 1840 Dtcxexs 
Old C. Shop v, He. devoured gigantic prawns with the 
heads and tails on, 

b. A figure of a prawn as an ornament. 

1578 I. N. tr. Cong. WY fadica 171 Twa collers of redde 
prawnes..and at cuery one of them hanged eight shrimpes 
of gold, of excellent workemanship. 

ec. allrié. and Comb. 

1611 Frorto s.¥. Parnocchie, Prawne fishes {1598 praunes]. 
1771 Mas. Haywoop Mew /'resent for Maid 39 Craw-fish, or 
Prawn Soup, 1836 T, Hook G. Gurney 1.iii. 85 Egg-eating 
and prawn-picking are not delicate performances. 1883 
fisheries Exhib. Catal, vo Crab, Lobster, Conger, Kel, and 
Prawn Pots. 1891 Daily News 12 June 3/3 Fine net,. worn 
aver prawn-pink satin, 1896 Kirkarpy & Pontarp tr. 
Boas Text bk Zool. 226 ‘Yhe young one passes through 
a prawn -stage, c 

Hence Prawn v, zv/r., to fish for prawns (orig. 
and chiefly in vbl. sb. or pres. pple. frauen ; 
Praw'ner, 4 fishcr for prawns; Praw‘ny a., of or 
pertaining to a prawn; prawn-like. 

1865 Daly Tel. 25 Aug., Our shrimps have most prawny 
proportions, 1886 Géote 316 July (heading), Prawning. 
féid., The hand that prawns must be quick and steady.. 
Every one cannot beasnecessful prawner. fd, A favourite 
plawning ground is St. Margaret's Bay. /éz7., A ‘fleet’ of 
nets for prawning consists of from four to twelve of different 
sizes. 1905 Jarly Chron, 30 Aug. 4 5 At the Piace we 
prawn when the tide goes out. 

Prawnee, obs. form of PRANCE v. 

Praxean (pravks‘in), sé. and a. Ch. //ist. [f. 
personal name Praxcas +-AN.) a. sh, A follower 
of Praxeas (¢200); b. ad. Belonging to the heresy 
founded by Praxeas; = Monarcntan sé, and a. 

1585-7 ‘T. Rocers 39 Art. (1625) 6 Some doe grant 
and acknowledge the name of three in the God-head, but 
deny their persons; such were the..Praxeneans.] 1719 
Warretanp Vind. Christ's i, 83 uote, The Praxeans.. 
pleaded for themselves, and against a real ‘Trinity; porapxiar 
tenenius. ‘Fertullian tells them, that They misunderstood 
wovapyia, 1874 J. HL. Mieunr Diet. Sects s.v., Philaster 
states that the Sabellians, called also Patripassians and 
Praseans, were cast out of the Church, /éfd, (In Praxean 
doctrine,, in its second stage, we have Jesus called the Son 
of God, solely. .on account of a miraculons birth. 

Praxinoscope (prx"ksinoskoup), [a. F. praxi- 
noscope M. Reynaud), irreg. f. Gr. mpages action 
+-scopE.] A scientific toy resembling thezoetrope, 
in which a series of pictures, representing con- 
secutive positions of a moving body, are arranged 
along the inner circumference of a cylindrical or 
polygonal box open at the top, and having in the 
middle a corresponding scries of mirrors in which 
the pictures are reflected ; when the box is rapidly 
revolved, the snecessive reflexions blend and pro- 
duce the impression of an actually moving object. 

1882 Na/ure 16 Nov. 60/2 M, Gaston ‘Tissandier describes 
in La Nature an ingenious adaptation of the praxinoscope, 
ly means of which the images are projected on a screen, 
and are visibletoa large assembly, 1891 Aathony's Photogr. 
Bull, WV. 98 We have all heard of Mr. Eadweard Muy. 
bridge and his studies of galloping horses, ete. Some of 
us have even been fortunate enough to sce the real things 
as exhibited by his praxinascope. 


Praxis (preksis). fa. Gr. mpagis doing, acting, 
action, practice, n. of action f. mparray to do; 
whence med.L, praxzs (Albertus Magnus Alesaphys. 
v. v. ii, ¢1255).] 

1. Action, practice; spec. a. The practice or 
exercise of a technical subject or art, as distinct 
from the theory of it (?04s.); b. Tlabitual action, 


accepted practice, custom. 

1581 SIDNEY Apes Poetrie (Arb.) 39 For as Aristotle sayth, 
it is not Grosts, but Praxis must be the fruit. 1644 Mitton 
Edue. Wks, 1738 1. 136 If after some preparatory grounds 
of speech. .they were led to the praxis therof in some chosen 
short book. 1678 Satmon (¢/t/e) Pharmacopa:ia Londin- 
ensis. Or, the (ines London Dispensatory .. As also, The 
Praxis of Chymistry. 1800 Cotrripcr Vadleyrand to Ld. 
Grenvilie Poems 1877 H1. 156 In theory false, and pernicious 
in praxis, 189a }. oaeRrTson Early Relig. Israel xv. 390 
This code is merely the embodiment of praxis or the crystal- 
lisation of custom. 

2. An example or collection of examples to serve 


for practice or exercise in a subject, esp. in grammar. 
1612 Bainscey Lud. Lit. xx. (1627) 235 Perfected and 
adjoyned as a praxis in the end of the Radices. 176a 
Lowtu fatrod. Eng. Grant. 173 A Praxis, or Example of 
Grammatical Resolution. 1779 bere Let.in Forbes Life 
(1806) IT, 42, }..send you inelosed a little book, containin 
about two hundred, with a praxis at the end, which will 
rhaps amuse you. 1843 W. Batu (éitle) The First 
Twelve Psalms in Hebrew, with. .Grammatical Praxis. 
b. A means or instrument ol practice or exercise 
in a subject; a practical specimen or model. ? Oés. 
1751 Hareis /fermcs Wks. (1841) 114 They [mathematics] 
are the noblest praxis of logic, or universal reasoning. 
1786-97 Gittites Aristotle ne (Jod.) The pleadings of 
the Ancients were praxises of the art of oratorical per- 
suasion. 1800 Jerrerson Writ, (ed. Ford) VEL 429 It 
{a Parliamentary Manual] may do good by presenting to 
the different legislative bodies a chaste Praxis. 
(f. Gr. 


Praxitelean (preksi:t#lrin), a. 
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TipaferéAet-os, adj. f. MpagiréAns, Praxiteles + -an.] 
Telonging 10, executed by, or in the style of 
Praxiteles, a famous Greek sculptor of the 4th 


centtry B.C, 

1819 Suetny Prometh, Und. 11. iii, Praxitelean shapes, 
whose marble smiles Fill the hushed air with everlasting 
love, 1905 -t/heneunt 4 Noy. 616/3 Works that have 
recently been claimed as Praxitelean originals. 

Pray (pr), 7. Forms: 3-5 preie(n, 4-5 
preye, 4-6 prey, praie, praye, 4-7 prai, 4~ pray 
(6 Sc. pra, 7 prea). [ME preven, a, OF. preier 
(Hulalia agoo), =. pregare, Pg. pregar:—late L. 
precare (Priscian), cl. 1. preeiri to entreat, pray. 
(In mod.F. frder the stem-vowel is levelled under 
that of the stem-stressed forms, 2/ frie, etc.)] 

I, ¢rans. with personal object. 

1. To ask earnestly, humbly, or supplicatingly, 
to beseech; lo make devout petition to; to ask 
(a person) for something as a favour or act of 
grace; e¢sf. in religious use, to make devout and 
humble supplication to (God, or an object of 
worship). ack. @ with personal object only. 

cizgo S. ding. Leg. 1. 112/200 And preide is fader wel 
gerne, 1382 Wycur Yolen xiv. 16, 1 sehal preie the fadir, 
and he eta 3yne to 3ou another coumfortour. 1387 ‘Tre- 
visa JZigden (Rolls) V. 73 Affrieanus, pe writer of stories, 
was i-prayed and wente to Alexandria, 1567 Gude & Godlie 
#, (5.'1.8.) 38 And than come furth, Is Father kynde, 
And prayit him ryche feruentlie. 1611 Piste Zohn wv, 31 
In the ineane while his disciples prayed him, saying, Master, | 
eate. bid. xiv. 16, PE will pray the Father, and hee shall ! 
gine you another Comforter [so all :6the. vers. and Aeuised 
128r}. 1819 Byron Yuan 1. Ixxvi, That night the Virgin 
was no further pray'd. | | 

With various extensions : 

b. Zo do a thing, or ¢ha/ a thing may be. 

a 1310 in Wright /yric 2. xviii. 58, ¥ preye the thou here 
my bene. 13.. Cursor MM. 17933 (Géu.) To prai vr lauerd 
drightin dere, ‘Yo send me wid his messagere be oyle of his 
merciful tre. 1390 Gowrr Conf III. 172 Preiende Achab, 
.-To hiere him speke. c1q30 Lie St. A’ath. (1884) 41 Pey 
alle prayde pe preciouse virgyn pat pay myght be haptized. 
1480 Aferdin 15 She wepte and cryde hem mercy, praynge 
hem to ahyde a while. ¢148g Caxton Sonues of Aynron ili. 
74 That we praye god that he wyll helpe vs to he auenged 
of the foure sones of Aymon. 1g92 Suaks. Men, & Ad, 578 
‘The poore foole praies her that he may depart. 1613-14 
in Crt. §& Times Fas. ¢ (1848) 1. 292, 1 pray God your 
friends. .stick as wellto you. 1637 Documents agst. Pryane 
(Camden) 66 Mr, Atturney Generall shal bee hereby prayed 
and required..to proceed in examinacion. .of the Warden of 
the Fleet and his deputy. 1712 Arsutitnor John Bulli x, | 
Pray God, this Hocus be honest | _ 1787 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 1. 263 Praying their Lordships to relieve him 
from the expenses and issue efalaw-suit. 1845 M. PATTISON 
#iss. (1889) I. 22 They were sent to pray hiin not to show 
himself ohstinately bent on thwarting her wish. 

c. Const. for or on behalf of a person or thing ; | 


for (+ of) a thing desired. 

€1330 Assump. Ming. 164 (B. M. MS.) My sone.. 1 praie 
pee of pi blessing. a1qgo Aut. de la Zour 34 Ladies... y 
praie you of a bone [boon]. ¢14g0 St. Cuttéder? (Surtees) 
6936 He was besy, night and day, Pe saint for synfull men 
to pray. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lii. 36 The bisshop , 
prayd this kyng Aldroye of help and socour. 1483 — G. de 
fa Tour \Ixxxiv, G vijb, How..faders and moders ought j 
euery day to pray a for theyr children. 7 

d. with the thing asked as second object: ef, 
ASK % 5. 7'a7¢. | 
€1586 C'ress Pemproxe Ps. Lxv. i, All mens praiers to thee 
raised Returne possest of what they pray thee. 

+2. To beg or ettreat (a person) to come to 
a feast, or the like; to invite. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 13987 At ete he praid hin til his hus. 
1387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) 11. 155 Pey preyed to a feste 
ak ie grete of be Pictes, 1390 Gowrr Conf. IIT. 18 Be | 
mouthe bothe and be message lise frendes tothe feste he 
preide. c1420 Sir Amtadace (Camden) xix, To pray the | 
marchand and his wife allsoe, To soupe with him that ny3te. | 
1603 Suaks, Meas. for Af, n. 1. 292, | pray you home to 
dinner with ine. 

II. ¢rans, With the thing asked as object. 

3. ‘To ask (something) earnestly in prayer; to ask 
or beg (a thing) with supplication ; to crave. 

1387 Trevisa (/igden (Rolls) VI.95 What pou hast i-prayed 
it is [y)-graunted to be. 1594 T. Bepincriecp tr. Afachia- 
velti's Florentine I1ist.(1595) 39 Now they were inforced to 

ray his aid, 1619 W. Sctater Exf, 1 Thess, (1630) 218 

Vhether it be lawfull to pray freedome from all tempta- 
tions. 1818 Crtise Diges? (ed. 2) VE. 359 If a conveyance 
had been prayed, there must have been a limitation to 
trustees to preserve contingent remainders. 859 TENNYSON 
Geraint & Enid 403 Fair Host and Earl, | pray your 
courtesy, 187a Mortey Voltaire ii.74 The next lay Voltaire 
saw his man in prison with irons on and praying an alms 
from the passers by. 1889 Ruskin /’reterifa ILE. ii. 92 He 
prayed permission to introduce his mother and sisters to us. 

b. with inf. or obj. cl. 

¢1330 R, Baunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7545 Preyenge .. 
Pat te wolde ony night herberwe him wyb. a 1425 Cursor 
Af, 10209 (Trin.) Childe to haue bei preyed long. 1590 Suaks, 
Com. Err i, ii. 90 And praies that you will hie you home. 
1819 Scott /vanhoe iv, Let me also pray that you will 
excuse my speaking to you in my native language. 1844 
H. H. Wisox rit, /udia V1. 487 [They] prayed to be 
exempted from the operation of the law. 184§ STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) 11. 176 Praying that the proper 
general meetings may be convened. 

4. with cognale object: /o pray a prayer, etc. 

01350 IVE. Palerne 163 To 3¢ hei king of heuene preieth 
apater noster. ¢1490 A/S, Advocates’ Libr. Edin. 18, 2.8. U. 


PRAY. 


Colophon, Ane orisoune pat Galfryde Chauceir_ maid and 
prayit to bis lady. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 167 
The prayer of a Synner, though it deserue not to be herd of 
god, in that he is a synner y" prayeth it. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. 
for Mit, i. 146 Ne pray a thousand praiers for thy death, No 
word to saue thee. 1665 Su77v. Aff Nether!, 197 ‘That they 
shall pray prayers twicea week. 1854 R.G. Latuam Native 
Races Russian Entp. 57 They pray a prayer, burn a portion 
of the offering, and spread a portion of it over the altar, 

b. With the matter of the prayer as object. 

¢1586 C’ress Pemaroxke 7s. txvt. viii, Praise to him: who 
what IJ praid, Rejected not, 1681 ‘I’. Fiatman /leraciitus 
Ridens No. 39 (1713) I. 263 They prate, they print, they 
pray, and preach Sedition, 

ITI. 5. zztr. To make carnest request or peti- 
tion; to make entreaty or supplication ; esp. to 
present petitions to God, or to an object of worship. 

a. simply. To offer prayer, to engage in prayer. 

a1300 Cursor AL. 19042 Arli ba postlis ilke dai Wente to 
i tempil to praie, ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, (Paulus) 227 

esyd it to morne 3¢ se may Twa men stannand besyd it 
prayand, 1382 Wyetir Luke xi. 1 Lord, teche vs to preye, 
as and Jolin tau3te his disciplis. 1388 — Acts ix.11 Lo! 
he preieth. a1g00-50 Alexander 1477 Ike freke & every 
faunt to fast & to pray. 1§33 Gau Nicht lay 32 Thairfor 
we pra al as ehrist hes lerit vsz in the vi chaiptur of S, 
Mathew. 1596 Dataymece tr. Leslie's flist, Scot. . 169 
At Galdies sepulchre he prayes eftir the consuetude. 1603 
Suaks. Afeas, for Al. v. 1.93 How | perswaded, how I praid, 
and kneel'd. 1642 Mitton Afod. Smect. xi, Nor is it easily 
credible, that he who ean preach well, shonid be unable to 
pray well. 1798 CoLeripGR fae. Mar. vu. xxii, He prayeth 
well, who loveth well Both man and bird and beast. 1828 
Scott Yales of Grandf. Ser. it. xix, Claverhouse..said "] 
gave you leave to pray, and you are preaching. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowr Unele Tont's Cy xxviii, ‘Tam dying ', said St. Clare, 
pressing his hand; ‘pray !° 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life, 
83 To pray is to redeem any day from common-place. 


b. Const. fo a person, fora thing ; also for (= on 


behalf of) a person, ete. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 108 (Cott.) Scho prais ai for sinful 
men. id. 3449 At pray to godd ai was sco prest. 1340 
Hamroce Psalter xv. 1 pe voice of crist in his manhed 
prayand til pe fadere. 1382 Wycuir fsa, lit, 12 He the 
synne of manye toc, and for trespasseres prezede. 1390 
Gower Conf. IH. 15 Thanne Bachus preide ° egies and 
thus he seide. ¢xqo0 Afol. Lol/, 26 Pei prey for plentey, 
& pees, & swilk ober pings. 1466 /asfon Let!. Ik. 286 
Every day iiijd., to sing and pray for his sowle and myn. 
1526 Prler, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 2, I beseche all them 
..yt shall profyte hy this worke to pray for me wretche. 
ab Brome Joural Crew ut. Wks. 1873 TE. 398 That will 
duly and truly prea for yee. 1651 Ilosars Lezrath. in. xxi. 
191 ‘The People that Prayed to them [images], 1732 
Berkecey Adciphr. v. § 2 Shall we believe a God, and not 
pray to him for future benefits? 1754 Ersnine J’rinc. Se. 
Law (1809) 21 The grountds..upon whieh a party may pray 
for letters of advocation. 1875 Jownutr Plate (ed. 2) V. 7 
A legislator ...will pray for favourable conditions under which 
he may exercise his art. : . 

ce. In the formal ending of a pelition to the 

Sovereign, to Parliament, a petition in Chancery, 
ctc. The words after ‘pray’ were at length re- 
duced to ‘ ete.’, which is now also usually omilted, 
1429 Petition to Parlt, (8 Hen. V1) in Rolls of Parlt. WW. 
346 Please it your right high and wise discretions to preye 
the Kyng oure soverayn Lorde, be the advis and assent of 
the Lords Espirituelx and ‘Temporels of this present Parle- 
ment..to graunte his Letters Patentz undre his Great Seale 
[etc]. And we shall preye to God for you. ¢1432-43 Peti- 
tion in Chancery in Cad. of Proc, in Chancery (Recd. Comm. 
1827) Introd, 4t (To Ld. Chancellor) And your said pore 
oratours shall ever pray to God for your good Lordship. 
fbid., And she [Margt. Applegarth, widow] shall pray God 
for you. /érd. 4g And thei shall truly pray for you. 1439 
Petition to King in Rolls of Parit, V. 10/1 And they shall 

ray to God for you perpetuelly, and for all your noble 

rogenitors. 1472-3 eae Edw. IV) /87d. V1. 20/2 And 
youre seid Suppliant shall ever pray to God for the pre- 
servation of your estate Roiall. 1485 (r Hen. VII) #2. V1. 
327 And he shal euer pray to God for the preservacion of 
your most Noble and Roiall Estate. 1575-1600 (Q. Eliz.) 
in Cal. of Proc, in Chaneery {as above) Introd. 147 And the 
said John Hunt accordinge to his bounden dutie shall daily 
praice unto God for your majesties long & prosperous ene 
over us your heighnes’ subjectis. 1597 West Syazdol, 
uw. Chancery § 104, And your said Orator shall daily 
pray ynto God for the long continuance of your Hligbness] 
in health and prosperitie. [Many variant forms are given.] 
1747 [sce Orator 2]. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 622 ‘Yo 
the whole petition [to Partt.] should be added the words, 
‘And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
etc.’; and immediately thereupon must follow the signa. 
tures. 1 W. P. Baiupon Select Cases in Chancery 
(Selden Soc.) Introd. xxv, The familiar expression ‘and 
your petitioner{s] shall ever pray, &c.’, in its various forms, 
came in abont the middle of the fifteenth century, 

IV. Phrases and idiomatic nscs. 
6. To pray in aid: to pray or crave the assis- 


tance ef some one. Also fig. See Ain sd, 2. 

For the construction, ef, 20 caf/ iu the aid of, etc. 

153t Dial. on Laws Eng. u. vii. 16 In like wyse he may nat 
pray in ayde for him onelesse he knowe the pray led, 1554 
prayee] have good eause of voucher and lyon, or that he know 
that the pray hathe somwhat to plede that the tenaunt maye 
nat plede as vyllynage in the demaundaunt or suche other. 
1594 Pat Fewellho. su. 4o To drawe..by hand onely, with- 
out praying in aide of the same [perspective glass}. 1606 
Suaxs. Anz. § Cl v. ii. 27 A Conqueror that will pray in 
ayde for kindnesse, Where he for grace is kneel'd too, 1625 

acon Ess., Friendship (Arb,) 173 Yet, without praying in 
Aid of Alchymists, there is a manifest Image of this, in the 
ordinarie course of Nature. 1644 tr. Perkins’ Prof Bk. y. 
§ 310. 137 The other. .prayeth in aid of his coparcener. 1768 
Blacxstone Cour: 11. xx. 300 In real actions also the 
tenant may pray in aid, or call for assistance of another, to 


PRAY. 


help him to plead. | /é4., An incumbent may pray in aid of 
the patron and ordinary. 

7. trans. and refl. with comp/. To bring, put, or 
get into some state or condition by praying. /’ray 
dow, oud: see Down adv. 17 b, Our adv. 7, 8. 

1643 Trapp Como. Gen, xxxii. 2g Nehemiah prayed bim- 
self pale: Daniel prayed himself sick; our Saviour also 
pray d himself into an agony. 1677 1. Mature /’reradency 
of Prayer (1864) 267 If Enemys arise, let us pray them 
down again. 1686 Luttennt Artef Ned. (1857) L370 At the 
queens chappell at St. James are papers stuck up..for the 
prayeing of persons out of purgatory. x72g Porn Let. fe 
Swift 15 Oct, | would not pray them out of purgatory, 1822 
J. Vise Lett, Amer. 233 One of them gifted witha loud and 
clear voice, drowned the other totally, and actually prayed 
him down. 1840 T. F. Buxton in TW. Reid Eafe WE. 
Forster (1888) 1. v. 136 All | can say is (and it applies to all 
cases of perplexity), pray it out. 

8. ta. J pray you (thee): used parenthetiecally 
to add instance or deference to a question or 
request. So b. Pray jon, pray thee, etc. (CE. 
Priruge.) ¢. 7 pray. Obs. 

1519 Tutert.4 Elenicuis Biv, Syr, 1 pray you, be contente, 
It is not veterly myne intente Your company toexyle. 1526 
Piler. Perfo W. de W. 1330) tb, Ascrybe it (E praye you) 
to my insulfycyency and ignoraunce, rgg6 Suaks. Mercd. U 
u. ii. 35 Maister yong-anan, you ! praie you, which is the 
waic to Maister lewes? 1601 ? Manston Pasguil § Nath. 
nn 302 Oh, | am maz’d with ioy, I pree-thee, sweet, Vinfold 
to me, what sad mischance it was. 

b. 1524 Q. MarGarer in Mrs, Wood Att. /é/usts. Ladies 
(1846) 1. 327 Pray your grace to pardon me that I write so 
plainly to you. “rg90 Martowr Adw. //, 1. ii, Pray thee 
let me know it. @ 1661 Honvowy rermenal 137 ‘Reward |" 
says one, ‘why, pray y', what do T know?' 2676 Horners 
/tad 91 But, brother, pra’ye, sit down and rest a while. 

G. xS9r Suaks, t /fen. 177, 4. 4. 36 Why what (1 pray) is 
Margaret more then that? 1630 Prysne Jafi- 4A riin. 134, 
1 pray, what Scripture proues it? 1704 Norns /dral 
World 1 xii. 457 Where, | pray, is it that we see it? 

d. Contracted to pray (ef. PLEASE 7, 6c), 

rg.. in yf peor Test., ete. (Ballad Soe.) 41 Pray 
doe it over again. roz0 Susns. Zep. i. 18 Pray set it 
down, and rest you. 1700 Farquitar Coustant Couple 1.i, 
Pray, sir, are the roads deep between this and Paris? 1707 
Freinp /’eterborow's Cond, Spain 113 Pray consider the 
consequences of a lost Battle. 1802 Mar. Epcrworrtn oral 
T. (1816) I. viii, 6c Pray let me pass. 1838-9 Fr. A. Rematt 
Resid. in Georgia (1863) 33 Now pray take notice. 1875 
Jowert Péato(ed. 2) LIL 35; Shall Geil you why? Pray do. 

+Pray,sd.' Obs. rare. [f. Pravz.] Anact of 
praying ; a prayer. 

¢1325 Spee. Gy Warw, 68 fesu Crist. .seides ‘ His preie i 
wole do’. ¢14ga Adphabet of Tales 48 Be bi holie pray 
Nicholas pat I had loste hafe 1 getten agayn. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xxt. xii, 839 ‘They..sange & redde many 
sanlters & prayes ouer hym. 1654 Gayton (leas, Nodes 
v. 54 Father, we are for fighting, not for pray. 

Pray (pré'), 36.2, Now dia/, [Deriv. unknown.] 
* A wooden pin used in thatching’ (E. D. D.). 

1570 Bs Churchw. Ace in Antiguary Apr. (1888) 
170 It. for hame to thatche the churche howse, vs, iiijd. 
It. For prays for y* same worke..vd. Lt. for iiij¢ prays and 
a hundredth Iydgers xijd. 1890 Gloucesters. Gloss. Prays, 
the wooden pins used in thatching. 

Pray, erron, f. Spray (Douglas ners (ed. 1553) 
xu Prol. go). Pray, -e, obs. forms of Prry, 

+ Pray able, a. Ods. [a. OF. *fret-, pre-, proi-, 
priable, {. preter to PRAY: see -ABLE.] That may 


be prayed to or entreated. 

a1340 Hampo.e Psalter Ixxxix. 15 [xc. 13] Turne Jord 
hou lange: and prayabill be abonen pi seruanits, 1382 
Wryeur /d/d., Preyable be thou vp on thi seruauns [1388 
able to be preied, I’#/g. deprecabilis]. 1548 Gest ?’r. AZasse 
in H. G. Dugdale 4.1/e (1840) App. &. 116 He is then there 
. no lesse honourable and prayable then in heaven. 


+Pray-ant, a. Oés. [f. Pray v.4+-antT t.] 
Traying. 

1659 Gaupen Tears of Ch. t. xii. 93 Fanatick Errour and 
Levity would seen: an Euchite as well as an Eristick, 
Prayant as well as Predicant. 

+ Pray’-away’, 56. Obs. nosce-wd. One who 
says ‘ Pray, (go) away ’, who refuses overtures, 

1601 CHeTTLE& Munpvay Death Earl of Huntington v. i. 
Livb, The pray awayes, these trip and goes, these tits. 

Prayee.. Law, [f. Pravv.+-ke.] One whose 
aid is ‘ prayed in’: see Pray v. 6, quot. 1531. 
Prayer! (pré1). Forms: 3-4 preiere, 3-6 
praiere, 4 preire, preyer, -or, praey-, praiyer, 
pray-, praior, 4-5 preyere, preier, preir, 4-6 
prayere, praire, praer, prayour, 4-7 praier, 
prair, 5 prey3er, prayeer, 6 prayar, 7 prayr(e, 
7-8 pray’r, 4- prayer. [ME. freéere, a. OF. 
preiere (12th e. in Littré), 13th ¢. and mod.F, 
pricre = Pr. pregaria, Sp. plegaria, It. preghiera :— 
Romanic and med.L. frecdria fem. sing., orig. 
neut. pl. of L. precdrizs adj., obtained by entreaty 
or prayer, f. precdri to pray. Orig. a disyllable; 
still so in G. Herbert.) 

1. A solemn and humble request to God, or 
to an object of worship; a supplication, petition, 
or thanksgiving, nsnally expressed in words. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 13649 (Cott.) Pis esa man pat drightin 
heres, And helpes ober for his praieres. ¢1380 Wyctir 
diks. (2880) 317 Pei passen opere in oe 1388 — /’s. 
liv. 1 God, here thon my preier. 1393 Laner. P. PC. xvi. 
86 May no preiour pees make in no place, hit semep, @ 1400- 
50 Alexander 1483 Putten paim to prayers & pennance 
indurett. ¢1420 Chron, Itlod. 3911 When pe quene hadde 


Vou, VIF. 


1233 


made hurre preyterts bus. ¢1q2§ ¢/am/fole’s Psalfer Metr. ' 
Pref., Prayours be the which me wynneth, be grace of god 
all my3tye. 15929 More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 1635/1 And so 
would I..knele me downe and make my speciall prayour to 
God. 1895 Svexser Cof. Clout 882 With praicrs lowd 
importuning the skie. 1633 G. Herurer Zeuple, Cherch- 
porch |xix, Resort to sermons, but to prayers most. @rzx1 
Ken //ymanothco Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL 249 His Alarum to 
his Midnight Pray'r, 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 106 This was 
the first Prayer, if 1 may call it so, that } had made for 
many Years. 1864 Trxxyson Enoch Arden 127 Rejoicing 
at that answer to his prayer. x904 Marie Corenut God's 
Good Man xxix, Vhe prayers of this congregation. .are 
desired for Maryllia V...whose life is now in imminent peril. 
b. The action or practice of praying to the 
Divine Being. Passive prayer : sec quot. 1727-41. 

a@ 1300 Cursor 17, 3138 (Cott. Pat child. was sa mani yere, 
Aritwassend, soght wit praiyer. 1362 Lance. 7. /’46 Alvin, 
tog Of preyere and of penaunce my plouh schal ben herafter. 
¢1380 Wryeiu iVds, (1880) 76 Preicre stondip principaly in 
good lif 1g26 Tixosue Ande vie 12 We.. continued all 
nyght in prayer ta sod. 15993 Suaks. 3 //ew. 1/1. i 95 
He is fun'd for Mildnesse, Peace, and Prayer. 1649 Jun 
Taytor GA Loventp. a. Vis xiicrg2 Prayer is che ascent 
of the mind te God. 1927-42 Craunens Cycé, 7% 4 
Prager, in the language of mystick divines, is a att 
suspension, or ligature of the intellectual ficulties, in virtue 
whereof the soul remains, of itself andl as to its own power, 
impotent with regard to the producing of any effects, 1819 
Moxtcomiry //ywn, Prayer is tlie soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexprest. 1842 ‘Texxvson .Merte D'Arthur 
247 More things are wrought by prayer ‘Vhan this world 
dreams of. 1883 Catholic Pict sv. Meditation, It is 
important to notice that in passive prayer ‘free will exercises 
itself in the whole of its extent ‘. 

e. f/. Petitions to God for his blessing upon 
soine one; hence, earnest good wishes. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen, (1. i, 14 And concludes in heartic 
prayers, That your Attempts may ouer-liune the hazard. 
1608 — fer. it. dil, 34 Madam, my thanks and prayers, 
1673 — /fenry VIF, i. 180 He. shall haue my Prayers 
While 1] shall haue my life. 1632 Massincrr Cri Madan 
ti, For it you have my prayers, ‘Fhe beggar's satisfaction. 
1864 Tennyson elydver's edd 751 Give me your prayers, 
for he is past your prayers. 

2. A formula appointed for or used in praying ; 
eg. the Lord's Prayer (Lorn sb.6e¢). 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 23 Vis bede and preyer shal 
bene reherside and seyde at every tyme. 1526 Pilon. Poof 
(W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Vhis prayer may be diuided in to two 
partes. 1945 Pores Hen. VILE, Vhe Prayer of our Lord. 
1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Conuiunnion, Vhe Priest .. 
shall saie the Lordes praier. 1651 Honnes “eefarh. ut xh 
2354 That excellent prayer, used in the Consecrations of all 
Churches. 1662 nh. Com, Lrayer, \ Collect or Prayer for 
all Conditions of men, to be sed at such times when the 
Litany is not appointed to be read. 1997 Mrs. Rance: 
falian x, ‘They stopped..to repeat some prayer or sing a 
hymn, 1884 Before the ctdtar (1885) 60 Then the Priest 
kneeling says the Prayer of Humble Access, which you can 
follow, 

3. A religious observance, public or private, of 
which prayer to God forms a principal part; 
a form of divine service ; as the service of Worntug 
or Lventug Prayer, fanily prayers; in pl. with 
possessive, one’s private or individual devotions, 

«1300 Cursor Vf, 28248 (Cott.) My prayers say was ine ful 
lathe. 1382 Wyeurr alcés xvi. 13 We wenten out withoute the 
3ate bisydis the flood, wher preier was seyn for to be. 1526 
Tixnare sicts tii, x Peter and Thon went vp to gedder into 
the temple at the nynthe houre of prayer [2612 at the houre 
of prayer, being the ninth houre}. 1548-9 (Mar.) (¢7¢/:) he 
Booke of the Common Prayer and Adniinistracion of the 
Sacramentes..after the vse of the Churche of England. 
Tbid, Pref., Ye may plainly appere by the common prayers 
in the Churche, commonlye called diuine sernice, 1552 
ibid, Pref, When menne say Mormyng and Enenynge 
prayer [549 Matins and Euensong] priuatly. 1873 G. 
Harvey “etfer-Jd, (Camden) 2 In the morning after praiers 
we looked forit. 1660 Pepys Diary 21 July, Atnight..} read 
prayers out of the Common Prayer Book, the first time that 
ever [ read prayers in this house. 1662 /é//. 17 Aug., This 
being the last Sunday that the Presbyterians are to preach, 
unless they read the new Common Prayer. 1678 J. Patties 
Tavernier's Trav. v. iit 205 The Assassinates found him 
at his prayers, 1732 Law Serious C. i. (ed. 2) 1 Prayers, 
whether private or publick, are particular parts or instances 
of Devotion. 1821 Crare Irt/, Adinstr. 1.173 The bell... 
Now chimes in concert, calling all to prayers. 1846-8 
Eurz. M, Sewett Laneton Parsonage vi. (1858) so Madeline 
said her prayers in haste. 1896 Amy Carlfon 104 The 
servants came in, and they had prayers. a 1866 KesLe Leff. 
Spir. Counsel (1870) 105 You are often hindered from the 
Church prayers. 


4. An entreaty made to a person; an earnest | 


supplication or appeal for some fayonr. | 

€1350 Vill, Palerne 996 Ful prestely for pi_praire..here 
igraunt him grepli, ¢139x Cuaucer Astrol, Prol., As wel 
considere I thy bisi preyere in special to lerne the tretis of 
the astrelabie. ¢xg00 Destr. Troy 2821 Menelay..purpost 
ynto Pyle by prayer of Nestor, To solzs hym a season. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 17 Atte praier cfigenis the qnene 
Vaspasianus and Aruiragus were accorded. Suaks, 
Com. Err. vy. i. 115, 1 will fall prostrate at his feete, And 
nener rise yntill my teares and prayers Haue won his grace | 
to come in person hither. 1697 Drypen Vire. Georg. wv. 
#73 Unconstrain’d he nothing tells for naught; Nor is with 

ray'rs, or Bribes, or Flatt’ry bought. 18§8 G, Macpoxatp 
Phaniastes ix, I hele it in spite of her attempts to take it 
from me; yes, I shame to say, in spite of her prayers, and, 
at last, her tears. 


5. The matter of a petition, the thing prayed for 
or entreated ; sce. that part of a memorial or 
petition to a sovereign or public bady that specifics 
the thing desired to be granted or done. | 


PRAYER-BEAD. 


€x400 Kam. Hose 3450 Thus hath he graunted my prayere. 
14.. Lundade's Vis, (Wagner) 1786 The angelle gaf hym 
hone auswere, For he wold not do his prayere. 1676 Hortes 
Miad i. 45 Elis prayer was granted by the Deity. 2836 
Catuotn UW As. 1875) 11 471 lt is only on the question of 
reeciving that opposition can be made to the petition itself. 
Ou all others, the opposition is to its prayer. 

6. attrit. and Comé, a. simple altributive, as 
proyer-desive, -ground, -hour, -house, -maiter, 
-mouser, -Voom, -lest, -linte, -union, ~tword; YD. 
obj. and obj. gen., as Araper-answering, -grinding, 
hearing, -lsping, loving, repeating, -saping, etc, 
adjs. or shs.; Arayer-inventor, -maker; @. instiu- 
mental, ¢te.. as Araper-clenched, -prospering adjs. 
1770 Cowrtr Lysine ‘Ged of my life, to Thee 1 call* 
iv, A prayer-hearing, “answering God. 1894 Th Garbunnn 
Cref, Patviet 25 Persoual relationship with a “prayer- 
atewering aid a praineloving Gord. 1857 Dureerin Lede, 
High Lat, (ed. 596 Hands—’ prayer-clonched—that would 
hot sever, 1883) Jerrenns Stexy ay /leard 183 Ht is 
hot strong enough to niter ny “prayer-desire, a@1732 V 
Loston Crack fa Let $1803) 156 ‘The hand of a “prayers 
hearing God, 1852 Conypnani & Howson Sh fend 
(1854) 1. B AM gradations..from the simple proseucha 
at Philippi (o the magnificent * prayerhotses at \lexcidris. 
1856 Oise Slava Néedts gga NX small chapel, which the 
negroes call their pr hetse. «1847 Faiz, Cook Preriee 
iv, The “prayer-lisping infant. 1663/7 
Cromwet? 128 We was absohitely the best“ prayerean 
and preacher in the Aim 1680 Anuin Pea’ y Unity 
Vref. yo By such a Form *Prayer-matter is prepared 
with more advantage to affect such peoples niinds. 1801 
Soutany 74adaha vexxxvi, Ehave led Some camrel-kneed 
*‘prayer-monger through the cave. 1902 /ei/y Chron, 2 Oct. 
q/t Vhere are bundreds of these little mecting-places and 

prayer-roums scattered abont in the side streets and alleys. 
1825 KR. Gorvos Seow 422 ‘Vhrongh the whole course of 
*prayer-repeating life, they hal never prayed & € 1440 
Alphatet of Tates exni. 8t We went vnty Saytt Barnard 
agayn, and told hym what poght come in his mynde in pis 
“prayer-saying, 1838 Picknns O. /iefsé ili, Every evening 
at *pricyer-time, 

d. Special combs.: prayer-bill: see quot.; 
praycr-carpet, -mat, -rug. a small carpet, mal, 
or rug used, esp. by a Moslem, when engaged in 
prayer; prayer-cloak = fraycr-shaul; prayer- 
eure, a cure wrought by means of ‘ the prayer of 
faith ° (Jas. v.13), a faith-cure ; prayer-desk, the 
desk from which prayers are read in a chureh ; 
prayer-oil: see quot.; prayer-searf, -shawl, a 
long searf or shawl worn round the neck or on the 
head by Jews when at prayer; the tallith; prayer- 
stick, a stick decorated with feathers, used by the 
Zuiti Indians in their religions eeremonies ; prayer- 
thong, a phylactery; prayer-tower, a minaret. 
Sce also PRAYER-BEAD, -BELS, -BOOK, 

1700 ‘I’, Brown Autusent, Ser, & Cont, x. 123 A Number 
of *Prayer-Bills, containing the Humble Petitions of divers 
Devoto’s, 1862-2 R. Noxt, in Mac. Tons, 458 The first 
thing that struck me was the sight of a camel, and his master 
kneeling on a ‘prayer-carpet by him. 1876 Eprestiim 
Jewish Life Days Christ xiii 220 During prayer they 


wrap themselves in the great talflith or so-called prayer- 
cloak, 1843 Hectrsfodegist I}. 22 The *Prayer-desk faces 


east and west. 2892 J. C. Bromerenp fist. Heyford 46 
Hangings of dark blue cloth covered the pulpit, prayer- 
desk and clerk's desk. 188g Sat Daily fost 5 Jan. 6/6 
The fabrics inchule ..*prayer mats (for South .\merica), 
1867 Union Kem, V. 190 *Trayer-oil is a sacrament in which 
the body of the sick believer is anointed with oil by the 
Priests of the Church. 1898 4 dantic Mouthly pr. 460/2, 
I worshiped it in silence,..the grass a nataral *prayer-rug. 
1867 Ch. Vews 10 July, Whe stole of the Deacon is called 
dpapioy which is etymologically the same with “prayer 
searf. 1905 Daily Chron, 10 Oct. 6/4 At the period of con- 
fession each man, wearing his four-cornered *prayer shaw}, 
smote his breast as he enumerated his sins, 1865 ‘I'vior 
farly Hist. Man, v. 88, 1 do not know whether any of 
these curious “prayer-sticks are now to be seen. 1883 
Century Mag. XXV1. 29 Symbolic slats and prayer-sticks 
most claborately plumed. 1885 Avcyet. Brit. XIX. 1/¢ 
Phylactery..is the name given in the New Testament to 
the.. (tefillin) or ‘*prayer-thongs of the Jews, Every Jew 
wears a prayer two of these thongs, ae 

Prayer* (prévor). Also (for distinetness) 
pray-or. [f. Prave.+-ER1: cf OF. *prez-, pror-, 
prt-eojur:~L, precator-em,agent-noun f, precar7 to 
pray.] One who prays. 

e14ga Promp. Pare. 412/1 Preyare, or he that preyythe, 
orator,..deprecator, 1483 Cath, Ane. 289/2 A Prayere, 
. orator, rogator, 1§23 Fitzners. Z/sd. § 165 The trew 
prayers wyll worshyp the father of heuen in spyryt and with 
tronth, 1642 R. Harers Serm. 13 A good Enginecre is not 
the worst Souldier; nor a good prayer tbe worst Parlia- 
menteman, 1705 Hickertncit. /’riest-cr. mt. viii. 73 The 
Women Prayers amongst the Quakers, 1843 E. Jones 
Sens. & Event Poems (1877) 36 And still that earnest pray-er. 
1863 Mrs. Cartyte Lef/. (1883) LI}. 162 Anything they 
can say about..this and the other preacher and pray-er. 

Pray-er-bead. [f. Prayer! + Bean sd.) 

1, One of the beads of a rosary. 

1630 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, wu 110 Her prayer beades 
hanging at her girdle. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. x. 
403 Jewel-studded chains, [and] prayer-beads of precious 
stones. 

2. A seed of the plant Adrus Arecatorius: see 
quot. 1861, and Jequirity. 

1861 Bentiey Afan, Rot. 528 Adrus precatorins. ~The 
seeds are used as beads, for making rosaries, necklaces, &c., 
hence their common name of prayer-beads, 1866 in 7 reas. 
Bot, 1887 Mooney Forestry W. Afr, 316 Crabs’ Eyes, 
Jequerity, Prayer Reads, Jumble Beads. 156 


PRAYER-BELL, 


Pray‘er-bell. A bell rung to call a honse- | 
hold, school, or bedy ef worshippers, to prayer. 

asso Freirts of Berwik 76 in Dunéar’s Poems (S.7.8.) 
287 With that thay hard the prayer be!l Of thair awin 
abbay. 1682 N.O. Borlean's Lutrint 34 They could smell 
The Kitchin Steams, though Deafto th’ Prayer-bell. 1846-8 
Enuiz. M. Sewetn Laneton Parsonage xxxii. (1858) 339 Uhe 
prayer bell had only just mng when Icame down. 1877 
ALL. Enwaros UP Vile xii. 327 Echoing to the measured 
chime of the prayer-bell at morn and even. 

Pray ‘er-book. 

1. A book of forms of prayer; sfec. the Book of 
Commen Prayer, containing the public liturgy ef | 
the Church of England. 

1596-7 in Swayne Sarum Charchw, Acc. (1896) 302 Prayer 
bouke 2d. a Salter 4s. 1626-7 /A/d. 312 Common Prayer 
Booke, 7s. 6¢. 1660 Pepys Diary 21 July, | read prayers 
out of the Common Prayer Book. 1692 W. MARSHALL Gosf. 
Vyst. Sanctif. xiii. (1764) 283 You must make the whole 
Scripture your Common-prayer-book,as the primitive Church 
did. rzrz Stenue Sfect. No. 284 p 6, 1 was almost the only 
Person that looked in a Prayer-Book all Church-time. 1824 
Dinows Litr. Contp. 42 Editions of Prayer Banks, he. 
ginning with the first impression in 1549, in folio, 1869 
For. Montcomery .Vis#udersteod ii, Finding the places 
in his prayer-book, 1892 Piitimore Feed, Laz (ed. 2) 
710 The second Prayer Hook of Edw. V1 omitted all refer. 
ence to the manual acts, ordered in the first and last Prayer 
Rook, attending the consecration of the holy elements. 

2 fransf. See quot. 

1840 R.H. Dany Sef Mast xxiii, Smaller hand-stanes, 
whieh the sailors call‘ prayer books‘, are used ta scrub in 
among the crevices and narrow places. 

3. alirié. and Comd, 

1895 Iestu, Gas. 22 Dec. ¢/1 May J say that your lord. 
ship is a Prayer-book Churchman—by which J mean that 
you neither belong tothe English Church Union nor the 
Church Association? 1899 /éid. 4 Mar. 7/3 It would be 
much to be regretted if the influence of the Prayer-book 
Party were weakened by individual secessions. 

Prayere, variaut of ?RAIERE (meadow) Oés. 

Prayerful (prévafitl),@. [f. PRaver 1 +-FvL.] 

2. Ora person: Much given to prayer, devout. 

1626 R. Hareis /fezehiah's Recovery (1630) 2 Tis simply 
necessary in afflictions to be prayerfull, in the middest of 
mercies to bee thankfull. 1702 C. Matner Jaga. Che, tt. 
(1853) 1. 592 He was very pions in his childhood, and, 
because pious, therefore prayerful.  18.. Wartrtier /'. 
IWks. (1889) 11. 153 Pious, sober, prayerful people. 

2. Of speech, loeks, actions, ctc. : Characterized 
by er expressive of prayer. 

1652 Bexrowrs Theoph. Argt. 1 Stere home a pray'rful 
course to Heav'n at last. 1657 M. Lawnencer Use & Pract. 
faith 8 Faith puts persons into a mourning, confessing, 
prayerful frame. 1838 Hork-Scorr in Ornsby Jew. § Corr, 
(1884) FE. 152 A general and prayerful reading of Scripture. 
1871 Patcrave Lyx. Poems 30 With prayerful earnest eyes. 

Prayerfully (preafili), az. [f. prec + 
ety 4) Ina prayerful manner, with much prayer. 

1826 G. S. Fanrr Di fie. Romanism (1853) 39 They should 
prayerfully examine the momentous question. 1879 Cur. 
Rossetti Seek § 7. 160 If we sincerely, persistently, prayer: 
fully, desire this good estate, humility will pot be denied us. 

Pray‘erfulness. [f. as prec.+-xEss.] The 
quality or state of being prayerful. 

1846 in Worcester (citing McKean). 1863 Monsrtt. 
diy, 'O Worship the Lord’, He will... Comfort thy 
sorrows, and answer thy prayerfulness, 1881 Tniincwortn 
Yer. Coll. Chapel 150 Vhe secrets of all the fruitfulness of 
the fragmentary lives of old—humility and prayerfulness. 

Pray‘ering, wé/. sb. nonce-wa. (contempluous), 
[f. Praver?: see -1nc1.] Offering or saying of 
prayers. 

1828 Scott /. AL. Perth xii, But what is the nse of all 
this pattering and prayering? 

Pray-erless, a. [f. Praver|+-.ess.] With- 
out prayer ; net having the habit of prayer. 

21632 Donner Yo C'tess Bedford Poems (1654) 160 Who 
prayer-lesse labours, or, without this prayes, Doth but one 
hall, that's none. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 26 Those that 
.. live ungodly, with untanght, ungoverned prayerless 
families. 1734 Watts Relig. Faw. lii. (17891 163 God forbid 
that any honse, amoag Christians, should be prayerless, 
1866 Gro. Eniot F. //olt xxxiv, Helpless and prayerless 
. not thinking of God's anger or mercy, but of her son's. 

b. éransf. (Of times, places, states, etc.) 

1816 J. Witsos City of Plague 1, i. 28, 1 could believe 
That many _a Sabbath had pass'd prayerless on Within its 
holy solitude. 1826 Mirman A. Boleyn (1827) 13 Scarce a 
lamp Burnt on the prayerless shrines. 1855 /raser's Mag. 
LI. 526 ‘The usual connexion between prayerless pride and 
abundance of bread. 

Hence Pray‘erlessly adv., Pray eriessness. 

a 1828 T. H. Skinner (cited in Webster), Prayerlessness. 
1847 Wraster, Prayerlessty. 1861 J.Sreruen Utierances 
Ps. cxix. iv. 81 A Saviour whose Spirit can lead from 
prayerlessness to godliness. 2891 //ome Alissionary 
(N.Y.) Dec. 378 Such enthusiasts may be said to have 
pened the rope carelessly and prayerlessly. 1892 Dr. 

ERSON in Darly News 1 Feb., In this apostate day—this | 
day of unbelief and comparative prayerlessness. 

Pray‘er-meeting. <A meeting fer prayer; a 
religions meeting for devotien, in which several of | 
those present offer prayer. | 

1831 A. Bonar in Diary & J.e¢2. (1893) 18 In some sort | 
a prayer-meeting over our Studies in the Bible. 1838 
McCune 7d, 79 This seems a fruit of onr_prayer-meet- 
ing, begun last Wednesday. 1877 Spurcron Sern, XXIIL 
446, | invite those who take part in our prayer-meetings to 
lay this matter to heart. 

Pray‘er-mill. = next. 

1870 Gornon-Cunmine in Gd. Words 137/1 Many. owalk 
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about always with a small prayer-mill in their hand, turning 
it as they go. 1896 Daily News 16 Nov. 6/2 The pious 
‘Tibetan sets his prayer mill agoing by water-power. 

Pray‘er-wheel, [f. Prayer! + WueEL sd.] 

1, A mechanical aid te or substitute for prayer, 
used especially by the Bnddhists of Tibet, ceusisting 
of a cylindrical box inseribed with or containing 
prayers, revolving on a spindle: see quet. 1868. 

1814 tr. Alaproth's Trav. 102 The inscriptions in such 
prayer-wheels commonly consist of niasses for souls, psalms, 
and the six great general litanies. 1868 Monx1Gomirie in 
Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 15 July 154 The Tibetans..made use 
of the rosary and prayer-wheel. — 155 Each revolution 
represents one repetition of the prayer, which is written on 
a scroll inside the cylinder. 2893 Hart Dunmore Panrirs 
t. 105 There wasa Ihuddhist prayer-wheel being turned by 
water-power, and reeling off prayers at so many per hour. 

2. A wheel set with bells and fastened lo the 
ceiling of a chapel, formerly used for divination in 
connexien with masses or other devotional services. 

1897 Daily Neves 26 July 5/1 Even now in Brittany a kind 
of prayer-wheels are kept in charches and set spinning by: 
the devout. 

Pray‘erwise, ed. [f. Prayer? + -wisr.] 
Afier the manner or in the way of a prayer. 

1583 11. 1. Godlie Treat. 70 The like phrase praierwise.. 
hee vseth in his praier tothe Lord, 1621 Atxswartit 4 enot, 

tentat. (1639) 63 The Greeke translates it, prayer-wise, The 
Lord judge. 1850 J. B. Jonxstone We. R. Shirva iv. qt 
Re frequently sending up a thought to God prayerwise, 

Praying prélin), v/.sd. [f. Pray. 4+-inc 1] 
The action of the vb. PRAY 5 prayer, carnest request. 

1303 R. Brunxe f/andd. Syane 476 Pou mayst dreme of 
sum eunyl pyng Pat may turne to better for py preyyng. 
1380 Wryeitr Sed. HAs. D1. 519 God cursep siche mennis 
blissinge and preyingis. ¢ 1440 Gesfa Rom. i.5(Harl. MS) 
Prayinge, Almysdede, and fastyng. 1480 Caxtox Deser. 
rrt. 22 Vhe Saxons come atte praing of the britons ayenst 
the pictes. 1§23 Vitzners. //asé. § 165 There be dyuers 
maner of prayenges..some openly & some prynatly. a 1704 
Doppin M. Henry aa. Resig. H.'s Wks. 1853 b. 260/1 Fithes 
praying will make aman give aver sinning, or sinning will 
make a man give over praying. 1879 Browntxc wVed 
#ratts 253 Satan’s. whisper shoots across All singing in 
wy heart. all phpete in eae 

b. attrib. and Comb: = Used fer or in prayer, 
as praping-cushion, -house, -place,-stool,etc.; pray- 
ing-carpet, -mat, -rug = PRAYER-carpel; pray- 
ing-cylinder, -drum, -jenny, -machine, -wheel 
= PRAVER-WHEEL 1; praying-desk = PRAYER- 
desk; praying-searf, - shawl = Praver-sear/; 
prayingwise adv.,in the manner of one praying. 

1844 Ven. Babylonian J’cess 11. 201 The old Emir.. 
throwing his *praying carpet on the ground, 1842 Mes. 
Cartvin “ett, (6883) L173, 1 made myself..a_soit of 
Persian couch out of the *praying-cushions. 1884 Gitmovr 
Mongols 143 These *praying-cylinders seem to be seldom 
left lang at rest. 1905 N’estu:. Gaz. 14 May 2/1 A *praying- 
desk..and a table for an altar were placed in the miaitle of 
the room, and priests carried in the sacred icon from the old 
house of Peter the Great. 1886 1d Vear Nound 14 Aug. 
34 Like a Buddhist priest's rotatory *praying-drum. a 1843 
Soutury Conmrepi, Bk. Ser. Ww. (1849) Dees A *praying- 
house, or chapel. 1817 Adina. Hew. XXVIII. 313 The 
followers of the grand Lama.. have invented *praying- 
jennies. /éfd., The Kurada, or *praying machine. 1894 
Mrs. Dyan Ad ina Man's iv. (1899) 92 Half-reclining on 
a “praying-mat was a young girl, 1844 Aven. Babylonian 
?’cess \N..107 The splendid marble conrt, studded with Mus- 
sulman *praying places, 1847 THackeRAv Cane-Bottom'd 
Chair vi, That *praying-rug came from a Turcoman's camp, 
1887 Pall Madi G. 3 Mar. 6/2 Charged..with stealing three 
‘*praying scarfs’..from the Jewish Synagogne, at Bays: 
water, 1892 Zancwitt Childr. Ghetto 1. 3 Their phylacteries 
and *praying shawls, 1887 FE. Girtaat /orest Outlaws 247 
The *praying-stool, the whip for flagellation, and the one 
mat. 1871 AcAnaster MW Aecl of Lav p. xvii, The *praying- 
wheel, a box full of texts, the turning of which is supposed 
to be asefficacious as the actual repetition of them. 1889 
Century Alag. Jan. 3971/1 The praying-wheel exists in old 
chapels in Brittany asa religious toy, formerly used with 
rites half magical under the sanction of the local clergy. 
1658 Rowtaxo AJonfer's Theat. Ins. 983 This Italian 
Mantis..bath six feet like the Locust, hnt the foremost 
thicker and longer than the other, the which because for the 
most part she holds up together (*praying-wise) it is 
commonly called with us Pregue Dien. 1679 C. Nessr 
Antichrist 236 Our “praying-work which comes up as 
incense. a 

Pray‘ing, f//. a. [-1xc2.] That prays. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 289/2 Praynge, precans, precarins, pres 
cabundus. ¢1986 C'trss Pemproxe #’s. ext. i, To thee ny 
fening voice doth fly. ere M. Hexrv Life P. /Tenry 

Wks. 1853 11. 7209/2 Christ’s last breath was praying breath. 
1965 T. Hutcninson //ist, Afass. 1, 285 A piece of revenge, 
which Philip caused to be taken upon John Sausaman, a 
praying Indian, 1892 Riner Haccaro Nada 226 The white 
praying man, who had come..to teach us people of the Zulu. 

b. Praying-insect, the Mantis (fraying 
mantis, or praying locust), so called from the 
position in which it holds its fere-legs. 

1706 Praying Locust [see Manis]. 1816 Kirpy & Sp, 
Entomol. xxi. (1818) Ll, 221 The genera A/aatis and Phasma 
—named praying-insects and spectres. 4 

Nence Pray‘ingly adz., in a praying manner. 

1642 Mitton Afol, Sect. xi. 93 To speak prayingly. 

Prayn, -e, obs. ferms of PRawy. 

+Pray’-pray, a. Obs. nonce-wd,. Of or proper 
to one saying ‘Pray! pray!’ 

1754 Ricnaroson Grandson (1812) II. xvi. 183 ‘ Pray, sir, 
forgive me’; and she held up her hands pray-pray-fashion. 

Prayse, obs. form of PRAISE $d., v. 
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PRE-. 


Pre- (pri, prz, pr’) prefix, repr. L. pra adv. and 
prep. (of place, rank, and time) befere, in front, in 
advance. ‘This was cemmenly written prg er pre 
in med.L., and has beceme fve- in the modern 
Romanic langs. In Eng. the prefix was semetimes 
written frv- after the revival of learning, but is 
now regularly fre-. In a few werds recognized as 
Latin, and their immediate derivatives, Jre- is 
new usual, theugh even these are frequently, esp. in 
America, written with pre-. See Pree. 

In L, Are was prefixed adverbially to a great number of 
verbs, as Jrv-acuére to sharpen in front, prv-amduldre to 
walk before, praclidére to shutin front, precagudscére to 
foreknow, preenrrére to run before, pra-turinére to stick out 
hefore, be prominent, prajadicarcto judge or pass sentence 
Relorehand: premordére \o bite off before the point or 
abruptly; also with verbal derivatives, as pracentor a 
leader in singing, Jrecursor a forerunner, predictio fore- 
telling, pref@tum fore-speech, preface. Less often with 
adjs. and shs., as pracdans, prematirus grey, ripe before 
(the time), pravins leading the way; Coe a servant 
standing before, fremolestia trouble beforehand, pranduen 
a forename or first name. Also very frequently prefixed as 
an intensive to adjectives, as fraaffus high before or in 
comparison with others, pre-eminently high, Arvcldrss pre- 
eminently clear or bright, prwfofens exceedingly powerful, 
prepotent, prevalidus very strong. In Latin prz- was 
rarely prefixed with prepositional force, as in precordia the 
parts in front of the heart, prz77p/a places in front of or 
near the bank of a river, Jrawedum adv. surpassing or 
beyond measure. 

In English many Latin verbs and their derivatives in 
fre. have their representatives in Jre-, and the use of this 
prefix has been greatly extended, so that it is now a living 
element, prefixable to almost any verb of Latin origin, and 
even sometimes prefixed to words of English or modern 
origin, as ee pre-emibody, preplot, pre-sift. Mts 
use with adjectives or substantives, other than verbal, is less 
common, and the L. intensive nse in przaltus, etc., though 
retained in a few words taken or imitated from 1.., is not 
a living use in Eng. ut the prepositional construction, in 
which fre- governs the second element, which was so rare 
in L., has in English received vast extension, so as to hecome 
the second great living use, pre- being preferred to aufe. as 
the opposite of fes?- in new formations, and often substi- 
tuted for it, as in pre-Laptismal, pre-Christian, prehistoric, 

_ pre-Darwinian, pre-reformation instead of ante-baptismal, 
aute-Christian, ante-historic, ante-Darwinian, ante-re- 
Prmation, This preference of pre- may be partly due to 
its superior shortness and neatness, but is prob, largely 
in order to avoid the oral confusion of anfe- with anti-, as 
in ante-Christian, antichvistian, ante-Dariveinian, anti- 
Darwinian, 

Pronunciation. \n all English formations in pre-, and 
some of those formed in Latin or French, in which the 
sense of ‘before 'is felt, the prefix is pronounced with a clear 
¢, long or short (7, #). In nonce-combinations, the vowel is 
regularly long, and more or less stressed, eg. fre-dotl 
(pri bot), pre-Greek (pritgyl'k), pre- telegraph (prite ligra, 
In words of this class of more permanent standing and more 
independent meaning, the ¢ 1s long (?} when stressed, and 
usually short (4), but capable of being long (7), when not 
under stress primary or subordinate, ¢.g. pretada‘mic (prl-), 
preadamite (prti- or pri-). In words from Latin in which 
the sense ‘ before ' is obscured or lost, Are-, when unstressed, 
is (pri-); when stressed, (pri-) or (pre-): thus, Are‘cénc? (pri-), 
precinct (pri), precipice (pre’sipis), preci*prtons (prisit- 
pites), prefer (pré-), preference (pre‘t-). But here also 
(pr?-) is lengthened to (pri-) under rhetorical or factitions 
stress, as in’ Did you say “repair” or “ frepare “?’ ‘not the 
* procession " but the “Arecession " of the equinoxes‘. 

Use of Hyphen, Nonce-words and casual compounds of 
English formation in Jre- are usually hyphened, as Are- 
geological, pre-instil, premedicate; compounds nlready 
formed in Uatin or French, and their derivatives, are regu- 
larly written indrorsim, as precaution, predestination, pre- 
figure. But between these extreme types there are very 
many combinations in which the use varies, the hyphen 
being employed whenever its use appears to add to the clear- 
ness of the writer's meaning, or when it is desired to empha- 
size the function of the prefix, to contrast the compound 
with the simple word or with the analogous compound in 
fost, or the like. In this dictionary, such words are as 
a rule entered in the unbyphened form, thongh the quota- 
tions will show that both forms are freely used. But in 
words in which fre- is prefixed to a word or element be- 
ginning with ¢, the hyphen is conveniently used to separate 
the two e's, as in pre-cminent, pre-engage, pre-exist. (Vhese 
are sometimes printed prefminent, etc.) 

In this dictionary, all important and established words 
in pre: are treated as Main words, nnd will be found in their 
alphabetical places. But com ounds of rare occurrence, 
chiefly obsolete, and those of obvions meaning and regular 
formation, are given below, under their respective classes, 
Nonce-words and casual combinations can be formed at will, 
and are unlimited in number, so that only examples showing 
their formation and use are required. : 

[Arrangement A. oo adverbial. 1. Of time or order: 
1, with vb, ; 2, with sb.; 3, with adj. IT. Of place: 4, with 
adj. or sh. II. 5, Of order, rank, importance, quality, 
degree. IV. 6, Intensive. B. pre- epon onal: 1. Of time: 
1, With adj.; 2, with sh. or phr. IT. Of place: 3, with adj.] 

A. Combinations in which /re- is adverbial or 
| adjectival, qualifying the verb, adjective, or sub- 
stantive, te which it is prefixed. 
I. Of time or erder of succession. 

In casnal combinations better with hyphens but often 
withont. Pre- stressed (pri). 

1. With verbs, or ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs, derived 
from them, in sense ‘fore-, before, beforchand, 
previeusly, in advance’, as PRE-ACKNOWLEDGE, 
“ACQUAINT, -ACT, -ADMIT, etc., and in many otlicrs 
of obvieus meaning, as pre-acguil, -adapi, -adjust, 

| -adopt, -affect, -allege, -annex, -apprise, -approve, 


PRE-. 


ascertain, -baplize, -bargain, -boil, -breathe, 
censure, -commend, -commit, -contprehend, -con- 
clude, -confess, conjecture, -consolidate, -constitule, 
consume, continue, -convert, -corrupl, -counsel, 
-dedicale ( prededicate pa. pple.’, -demand, -de- 
monstrale, describe, -devise, -devour, -direct, 
-dissuade, -embody, -cmploy, -enact, -entertain, 
-erecl, -excuse, expose, -exlingiish, -fool, furnish, 
-imbtbe, -imbue,-tmpart,-inhere, -instil,-lguidate, 
-make, -medicate, -model, -necessttate, -obtatn, 
partake, -pattern, -plot, -praclise, -pronounce, 
“prove, -provide, -recetve, -resemble, -réspire, -re- 
veal, -secure, -select, -sentence,-stft, -sludy,-surmise, 
suspect, -teach, -lorture, -understand, -untite, 

615 ‘I. Apams Sir, Navig. 30 Yea even doth Christ 
Jesus purpose. .to suffer for us, and *pre-acquit his apostles 
with it? a@agin Ken Hymuofheo Poet. Wks. 1720 1. 23 
All Sins are venial the Elect commit, Whicli God’s Decrees 
Eternal pre-acquit. 1849 Sears Negeneration 1. ii. (1859) 27 
The same propensities in men will..“preadapt the organs to 
every shade of meaning. 1880 Burtun Aeigu Q. dune 1. v. 
173 The punishinent *preadjusted by tlhe Deity. 188g 
Dunckury in WManch, Exaut. 9g May 6/1 [The] result of a 
carefully preadjusted inechanism. 1788 D, Gitson Sere. 
Pract. Subj. x. (1807) 208 Covetons men, hastening to the 
grave, seem to *pre-adopt one of its qualities,—and cry out 
with itj—We can never have enough, 1658 Be. Revnoips 
Lerd's Supper xix, The Spirit of God doth *preatfect the 
Soul with an evident taste of that glory. 1588 J. Harvey 
Dise. Probl. 127 Any proofes, or testimonies *prealledged 
in the former part. 1612 ‘I’, Tavtor Comm. Situs i, 12 
(1619) 243 The iust causes prealledged. 1808 Bentaam Se. 
een 7o Of whose inability to give effect to it he is thus 
*pre-apprised. 1654 Owen Doctr, Saint's Persev. Whs, 
1853 X1.153 Whoin He foreknows, that is, *preapproves., 
them he ned ee nates fbid, 155 His preapproving of them 
--must be His eternal acceptation of them in Christ. 1802-12 
Bentaan Nation, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 4° Puaneity 
being “pre-ascertained or agreed on. 1665 Six ‘(. Herserr 
Trav. (1677) 53 Hereticks who used to baptize after death 
in case they were not *pre-baptiz’d. 3622 C. Ancner in 
Willis & Clark Casébridge (1886) 11.76 Upon..which *pre- 
bargained pece of ground a brick wall is alreadie erected. 
1903 Motor, Ann.294 Yo obviate the trouble of “pre-boiling 
all the water. 1886 Srét, Aled. Jrad. No. 1327. 1089'1 
*Prebreathed air, 1896 AM/butt’s Syst. Afed, 1. 461 [Children] 
are peculiarly sensitive to pre-breathed air. 16s0 in H. 
Cary Mem. Gt. Civ. War (1832) UW. 246 The most sub- 
missive papers were “precensured by the committee. 1733 
*Precommended [see fostatisapproved, in Post-A.1). 1898 
° HLS. Merriman’ Grey Lady 1. i, Their two lives had been 
*pre-committed to the parental care of their cowutry, 1802-12 
Bentuam Ration, Judie. Evid. (1827) 11.9 To *pre-cum- 
prehend all these facts,—and o them, whea so pre-com- 
prehended, to ground a set of qv¥estions. @ 1684 LeiGuton 
Commi 1 Peder Wks, (1868) 132 lt was "preconcluded there 
that the Son should audertake the business. 1855 Battey 
AMystie 14 Without pause, “preconfessed his sins. 1588 J. 
Harvey Disc. Prodi, 81 Migbt not Alius..probably *pre- 
coniecture, that Adrian should be crowned Emperor? 1845 
J. Patuurs in Zucycl, Metros, V1. 542/1 Effects of sub- 
terranean convulsions upon the “preconsolidated strata, 
1828-32 Wrster, *Preconstituted {citing Pacer} 1795~ 
1814 Worosw. Z.xcursion vit. 288 ln whom a premature 
necessity Blocks out the farms of nature, *preconsumes ‘The 
reason, 3750 Student 1. 43 Mahomet found most of his 
laws already prepared to his hands by the long *pre-con- 
tinued observation of them. r80a-ra Buntuam ation. 
Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 80 Mendaeity..*preconverted into 
perjury. 1621 G. Sanuys Ovid's Jet. 1x, (1626) 181 She 
came indeede, but *pre-corrupted by Vafriendly Iuno, life 
to ruinate. 1833 Mrs. Brownixc Prometh. Bound Pocus 
1850 I. 186 Long ago It was looked forward to, *pre- 
counselled of. 1889 Stevenson Waster of 8.169 The same 
day, which was certainly “prededicate to joy. 1652 J. Wricnr 
tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox 1. 55 Without preventing their 
commands by a *predemanded leave or any feined distast. 
1664 Power £2, Phitos. 1. 130 You may. .*predemonstrate 
them, hy calculation, before the senses give an Experimental 
thereof. 1882 Nature X XVI. 550 Referring back to his own 
*pre-described species. 1671 R, MacWaro Ze Non-Conf, 
254 As much..as if they were set and “predevised. a 1661 
Furtrr Worthies (1840) IL. 571 Where .. the Queen's 
kindred had *pre-devoured his estate. «1678 Woopurap 
Holy Living (1688) 28 " Predirecting us in our affairs. 1626 
Downe Serut. Ixxviii. (1640) 797 May possibly. .be *predis- 
swaded and deprecated in all Civill consultations. 1875 T. 
Hit. True Order Stud. 157 Prefigured and *pre-embodied 
in nature, 161 Suaks. Jind. 7.11. i. 49 That false Villaine, 
Whom I employ'd, was “*pre-employ'd by him. 1825 Cote. 
ripce Afds Neff, (1848) 1. 298 That every the least per- 
missible form and ordinance. .are *pre-enacted in the New 
Testament. 1819 W. Morcanin Polwhele 7vad. & Recoll, 
(1826) 11. 698, 1 *pre-entertain a bigh opinion of their worth, 
1643 Payne Sov. Power Parl, t. (ed. 2) 91 Were they..to 
institute their *preerected Principalities and Kings. 1670-98 
Lassrxs Voy, /éaly Pref. a, 1 have done it..to *preexcuse 
some things in my book. 1817 Bentham Parl Refornt 
Introd. 326 Brought out, *pre-exposed to a damping 
atmosphere, and thusrendered unfit for use. 18aa‘P. Beau- 
cuame’ (Geo. Grote) Anal, /uf. Nat. Relig. (1875) 82 All 
practical improvement is thus *pre-extinguished and stifled 
to the birtb, by the sweeping epithet of unnatural. 1633 
Sumcey Bird in Cage u. i, A better project, wherein no 
courtier has “prefooled you. 1673 Owen Ser. Wks. 1851 
1X. 433 1f Christ hath not pre-instructed and *pre-furnished 
him with gifts, 1678 — M/ind of God v, 147 *Preimbibed 
Opinions. 1905 Daily Chron. 8 May 3/4 Constitutions 
rendered gency re-imbibing more dangerous stimulants, 
1697 J. SERGEANT Bolid Philos, 349 Had he not been “pre- 
imbued with natural notions, 1865 Masson Nec. Brit. 
Philos. 384 Laws or rules of associability *pre-imparted to 
them. 1830 Cotenipce Ch, & S?. (ed. 2) 235 In both..the 
sensibility must bave pre-existed, (or rather “pre-inhered), 
azqir Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 TV. 433 All Prophecies 
«-Anto the ancient Prophets ‘pre-instill’d. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration Fudic Evid. (1827) it 302 Binding themselves., 
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' to pay a sum of money, *preliquidated or not preliquidated, 


«.in case the plaintiff should lose his cause, 1853 J. Cumaine 
Foreshadows viii. (1854) 225 He went with his mind *pre- 
made up to receive a certain treatment. 1846 Grote Greece 
t. xiil, 1, 324 The body of Jasén having been thus *pre- 
medicated, became invulnerable. r16gx I, ‘Tavnor Aeh- 
men’s Theos. Philos. \xxiii. (1772) 470 A *premodelling or 
Representation. 715 M. Davits Athen. Brit, 1. 162 In 
Defence of their *prenecessitated Constitutions. A/oed. 
Unless a licence has been *pie-obtained. 1861 R. Quin 
Heather Lintie (1866) 39 [Ve] *prepartake of Hope's 
deliciousness. 1644 Vicars God fa JJonnt 93 Vhe great 
work intended and ., "pre-patterned as aforesaid, 1643 
Pavsnxe Aome's Master-Picce (ed. 2) 32 A chiefe actor in 
this *pre-plotted Vreason. 1655 Futnen CA. Afist. x1. iii. 
$14 Making it necessary for others, what voluntarily they 
had *prepractised themselves. 1804 [Evcests pE Acton 

Vale wtthout Title 111. 34 We would * pre-pronounce the 
censure of little critics, 1849 Noan Afectrieéty (ud. 3) 280 
-\ power, the existence of which is *pre-proved. 165§ Fvis.e1 
Ch, Hist, 8 25 He provisionally ‘pre-provided In- 
cumbents forthen. 1605 A. Wor1on ds. Popish Panph. 
27 Anesternall signe, or seale, of a "prereceaued grace. 1601 
Dr. W. Darrow Pafence 34 "Preresembled in those tree 
kings or sages, which came front farre to do persunall 
homage ynto her head, and King at Bethleem. 1852 Muxpy 
Our clittipodes (1837) 223 Ut was certainly sever “pre-e 
revealed to me that [ should spend one of the few Christmas 
days..at sea, 1638 Mawnt Lucan (1664) 236, 1 would 
know the nature of the Starres, of the Moone, and Sun him- 
selfe, being “prasecur’d from their fires. 1864 Webster 
S.M., Stars "preselected for simultaneous observation. 1643 
Fuser Serve, 27 Mar. ‘To Rdr., Who have unmercifully 
“pre-sentenced me. @1670 Hacker «lép, Williams (1692) 
28 In weightier petitions..which was not to be *presified 
by the other officers, @ 1661 Futter Hes thies, Camby, (1662) 
1.159 A most excellent preacher, who.. preached what he 
had *prestudied some competent time before. 1664 PowEr 
Exp. Philos. tt. 122 The effect was this (as was *pre- 
surmised), 1642 Besr Farne. Lhs, (Surtees) 79 1f shee bee 
longe in lambinge, and *presuspeckted. 1721 AMHERST 
Terra hii No. 3(1726) 1.13 Ie takes the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, which he Is “prattaught to evade, or think 
null, 1655 Fuurer CA, //est, vin. ii. § 27 “Their cruelty in 
*pre-torturing of many, whom afterwards they put to death. 
1658 ‘fist. O. Christina of Swedland 140 Holstenius having 
*preunderstood that the Baron Ghirardi had thoughts of 
conferring with her, 1640 Br. Reyxotos fassfous xx, It 
doth in some sort *preunite our souls ‘ahd: our blessednesse 
together, 

2. With asb., this being usually a derivative from 
a verb to which fve- is in adverbial relation: 
= Existing or taking place previously, placed 
before (something else), previous, preceding, earlier ; 
as fre-accusalion, -adaptation, -adjustient, -arl- 
ministralion, -advertency, -appearance, -approba- 
tion, -afproval, -arrestment, -ascertatument, 
-collection, -couiprehenston, -concession, -concluston, 
-counerxton, -consent, -constttuent, -contenplation, 
-conviclion, -decay, -decision, -dedicalion, -desert, 
-delainer, -discipline, -enthodiment, -entat?, -eguip- 
ment, -excogilation, -expectaiton, -expounder, 
-fecundation,-inpression, -indisposition, -inhabita- 
lion, -tnguisition,-intelligence,-knowledge,-opinion, 
-reluctalion, -remorse, -representalion, -success, 
-surmise, -laster, -lincture, -unton, Also with 
other substantives: Pre-anti‘quity, previous anti- 
quily; Pre-a-ptitude, antecedent aptitude; Pre- 
bo'ding, foreboding; Pre-ete‘rnity, previous 
eternity, eternal previous existence; Pre‘name, 
a forename, ‘ Christian’ name; Pre‘-part, pre- 
vious or preceding part; Pre-sce’ne, an anticipa- 
tory scene; Preesha‘dow, a shadow of what is 
coming. 

1847 Wesster, *Preaccusation, previous accusation, 1886 
J.Warpia Encyel. Brit. XX.73/1 The movements are only 
more definite than those simply expressive of pain because 
of inherited *pie-adaptation. 1884 Surry Oudfines Psychol. 
iv. go The preparation or *preadjustmient of attention may 
be said to be perfect. 1659 Pearson Creed x. 735 Baptism 
as it was instituted hy Christ after the *preadministration 
of S. John. 1672 Woovntav St. Yeresat. Pref. aa Wittingly 
and with a *preadvertency of it, 1855 Baitev Sper. Leg. in 
Alystie, ete. (ed. 2) 77 White isles whose "pra:-antiquity 
Transcends alldate. 1681 JVAole Duty Nations 28 In Sodom 
and Gomorrah, was given a *pre-appearance of the final 
Judgment upon the World. @165a Brome Covent Gard. 
Prol., That he besought *Preapprobation though they lik’t 
it not. 1815 Hopuouse Substance Lett. (1816) la *Pre- 
aptitude for such evil communication. 1822-56 De Quixcey 
Confess, (1862) 243 The one counterworking secret for *pre- 
arrestment of this evil, 1816-30 Bentuam Ofic. Aft. 
Marinized, Extract Const. Code (1830) 36 For *pre- 
ascertainment of the expense. 1879 H. asa Data of 
Ethics xv. § 104. 274 Ascertainment of the actual truth has 
been made possible only by pre-ascertaininent of certain 
ideal truths. 1844 Turrer Hear? x, With a nervous "pre- 
beding Henty took up the ‘Watchman’. 1664 Br. Kine in 
Walton Lives, Donne (1796) 17 By which means his and your 
*pre-colleetions for that Rorle fell to the happy manage of 
your pen, a 1849 Poe Dickens Wks. 1864 111. 472 Let him 
reperuse ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ and with a *pre-comprehension 
of the mystery. 1650 R. Hotuincwortu Lerc. Usurpedt 
Powers t Hecchoens” -had Gods “preconcession of akingdom, 
160oa Warner Ab. Eng. xit. Ixix. (1612) 2gt By "pre-con- 
clusion ‘I'wixt him and Dorcas. 1784 R. Bact Barham 
Downs V1. 219 A _narative of bis “pre-connexion with Mrs. 
Delane. 1825 CoLerince Statesm. Man. App. E., Wks. 
1858 I. 479 Both depend on the first, logical congruity, not 
indeed as their cause or “preconstituent, but as their indis- 
pensable condition. @ 1631 Downe Sera. (ed. Alford) 1V. 
280 The very “precontemplation and predeauntiation of 
that Judginent., wasa. distasteful bitterness tothe Prophet. 
3867 Visct. Strancrorp Select. (1869) 11, 56 Whether the 
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antecedent facts supplied to meet their *preconvictions or 
fancies are sound or tainted. 1646 Ste ‘l. Browse /?setud. 
Ep. 361 For. .some “pre-decay is observable. @ 1638 MEor 
IVks. (1672) 869 In regard of the *predevision of the Church. 
1840 Di: Quincey Mad. Superstf. Wk-, 1862 ILL. 294 Dear- 
ing a “prededication to a service. 1678 RK. L estranct: 
Seueca’s Jor. (1702) 4 Some good Offices we da to Friends; 
others to Strangers; but, those are the noblest, that we do 
without *Pre-desert. ¢ 1624 Lusmtxcton Aesuer. Sern. 
(1659) 6: His repossession of it defrauded all the * Pra. 
detainers. 1894 Daily News 4 June 5/6 The General 
warmly commended the marching and “pre-discipline of 
both teams, 1863 Cowvrn Ciarke Shaks. Char. xviii. 
497 [She] seems a living *pre-emblodiment of those ghastly 
spectres, 1678 Burine fed. ut. it. go As Forfeit Lands, 
Deliver‘d up into his hands, . By *Pre-intail of Provi- 
dence. 1865 Masson Ace. Brét. fhilos. 377 In the shape 
of structural "pre-equipment for the mind.” 1678 Cupworin 
fateld, Syst de ive $22 303 He seemeth, with Ocellus, to 
maintain ihe world’s *Pre-etemnity. 1834 fades Jag. 1. 
6sS/1 The Past, still refuent on the deepening night Of 
preeternity. @1560 Rotiann Cré. Mens we sg Greit 
argumentix, and "preexcogitativuun Of Laith the Lawis. 
1828-32 Weusinn, *Pre-expectation [citing Geearv]. 1816 
Bestuam Clrestomathia Who. 1843 VAIL oir That wordy 
and cloudy *pre-expounder of a nebulous original 1881 
Nature XXV.24 A curious case of *prefecundation observed 
ina Spionide. 1859 «df Fear Mound No. 32.140, M...told 
mg... the following *pre-impression of the evuut, ina dream. 
1744 Vorinreite in PAd Vreans. NLID, 273 Disorders, 
wherein, without any obvious * Pra:-indispositions, Persons 
in a Moment sink down and expire. 1628 Do> Serne, 
xxix, (1640) 293 The pre-pussession, the *preiuhabilation, 
but not the sole possession nor sole inhabitation of the Holy 
Ghost. 1824 Conermorin Lit, Ment 1838 HI. 416 Whet 
they all wanted was a “pre-inyuisition into the mind, ay part 
organ, part constituent, of all knowledge. 1780 //fs¢. 
Europe in Aun. Reg. 207/2 U1 no instunce was the effect of 
this “pre-intelligence so ruinous us inthe loss. .of the Dritish 
settlements on the Mississippi. 1794 G. \vams Vad, § Lape 
Phééos, Ul. xviii, 312 Our *preeknowiedge of the several 
intervening objects being equi-distant, tends still more to 
protract the apparent length. 1894 Du Macrier 74rilly 

V1. 32 Their names, *prenames, titles, quilities,age, address. 
1900 Daily Vews 25 July 6/7 State preenames Christian 
names) of your parent=. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef, 
ML NXY. (1650) 144 Some..out of  timorous *preopinion 
refraining very many. 1786 J. Putnam in //ésé, Prtrane 
Fat. 239 The *prepart of this month, @ 163: Donne Servs 
(ed. Alford) IV. 453 In every sin thou hast..some relucta- 
tion before thou do that sin, and that *prereluctatian and 
*prereimorse was Mercy. 1691 DBeverney J hous. Years 
Aingd, Christ 19 ‘That Great *Pre-Representation of his 
Kingdom. 1591 Svivestixr De Bartas 1 vi. 1072 This 
Earth with blood and wrongs polluted, ..the *Prescane of 
Tell Lo cursed Creatures that "gainst Heav'n rebell. 1851 
Mrs. Brownisc Casa Grid? Htudows u. 560 Some *pre- 
shadow rising slow Of what his Italy would fancy meet To 
be called Brutus. 1891 Want Waitsas in Pad! Jadé GC. 
12 Dec. 3/1 If those *pre-successes were all—if they ended 
at that—. .America..were a failure. 1597 Suaks. 2 ffen. 11, 
1. 1.148 It was your *pre-surmize, That in the dole of blowes, 
your Son might drop, 1898 Zancwitt Dreamers Chetto 1. 
ti. § 7. 56 God's Vicegerent..who dare not take the Eucharist 
without a *Pretaster. 1643 Avsw. La. Digby's Apal. ve, 
1 am therefore a little jealous there might be some *pie- 
tincture ia your Lordshipps owa eye. 1653 Manton £.r/. 
Janes i. 2, Wks. 1871 1V. 25 A happy *preunion of their 
souls and their blessedness. 

3. With an adj.: as pre-coexistent, -essential, 
-subsistent, -thoughiful, Premutative, inflected 
by means of prefixes, as a language. 

e16a4 Lusuicton Reswrr. Serie. (1659) 6t By natural 
telution his body was his own, as Leing the essential and 
proper counterpart of his soul, "pra-cuexistent with it 
in one person. 1897 Cranvate in 2 rans. diver. Pedlatric 
Soc. IX. 1684, ‘hat process of involution which is *pre- 
essential to evolution, 1899 R.C. Tempe Univ. Gram. 7 
Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, aggluti- 
native and synthetic languages are each divisible into 
(1) *pre-niutative, or those that prefix their affixes; (2 intro- 
mutative..; and (3) post-mutative, 1683 Cave Liclesdastict, 
Eusebius 12 He] was preexistent and *presubsistent to the 
whole Creation. 1851 Lvrron (lerrig’s Archiv VILL. 
269), *Prethoughtful of every chance, 

II. Of local position, (Chiefly Avat.) 

Usually without hyphen, /’re- stressed ipré"). 

4. a. In adverbial relation 1o an adj.: = Before, 
anteriorly, in front; as Predentate, having 
leeth in the fore part of the upper jaw only, as 
some Cefacea. Also in adjectives, introduced 
by Wilder, etc. = ‘anterior’, as Precerebe‘llar 
= anterior cerebellar (artery) ; so Prece‘rebral ; 
Precho‘roid, anterior choroid; Precloa‘cal, 
belonging to the anterior portion of the cloaca; 
Precommu'nicant, anterior communicating (ar- 
tery, etc.}; Prediga‘stric, of or pertaining to the 
anterior belly of the digastric muscle; also sd, this 
anterior belly regarded as a distinct muscle; Pre- 
ge’minal, Preo‘ptic, of or pertaining to the ante- 
rior corpora quadrigemina or optic lobes of the 
brain. 

b. In quasi-adjectival relation to a sb: = 
‘Sitnated in front, anterior, fore-’, esp. denoting 
the anterior of two or more parts of the same kind ; 
with derivative adjs.: as Pre-abdo'men, Latreille’s 
name for the first five segments of the abdomen of 
Crustacea (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Predilatator, the 
anterior dilatator muscle of the nostril; Pre- 
fo‘rceps, the curved anterior fibres of the corpus 
catlosum, which pass into the frontal lobe of the 


cerebrum ; Pregeniculum, the external aed 
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hody; hence pregenicz/ate adj.; Pre-omoste rhum, 
an anterior omosternum; hence fpre-emosternal 
adj.; Prepeduw'nele, the anterior peduncle of the 
brain; hence prefedineular, prepedurneulate 
adjs.; Prepelviste'rnum, an anterior pelvister- 
num; hence prepefeiste-rna/ adj.; Prere‘tina, the 
thin lamina representing the retina in that part of 
the vitreous chamber of the eye immediately 
anterior to the ova serrata (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence 
frervetinal adj.; Preri-ma, an extension of the 
rima in advance of the porta in some animals, as 
Dipnoi; hence preré-mal adj.; Prescutelinm 
£utom.,a sclerite sometimes appreciable between 
the mesoseutnum and mesoscutellum ; Preseu‘'tum 
Eutom., the most anterior szlerite of the tergal 
portion of each thoracic segment in insects, ete. ; 
hence freseurtal adj. 

1885 Winner in Fred. Nesvous Dis. X11. 349 Common 
Latin name. Cerebellaris anterior..,English paronym, * Pre- 
cerebellar, 1890 Duntincs Wed. Dict, Precerebellar artery. 
1885 Winvre (as above), Common Latin name. Cerebralis 
anterior... }nglish paronym. *Precerebral. 1890 Liwtincs 
Vet. Dict, Precerelral artery. 1885 WiLvER (as above’, 
Common Latin name. Choroidea anterior.,.JEnglish paro- 
nym. ~Prechoroid. 1890 in Birtincs. 1890 Cent, Jct, 
*Precloacal, 189g Sit Soc. Lex, Precloacad, belonging 
to the anterior portion of the edoaca, 1885 Winner (as 
above), Common Latin name. Communicans anterior... 
English paronym. *Precammunicant. 1890 in Dairiincs. 
3834 Diewnvrst Vast. Mist, Ceter et 130° Precentate Cetaceay 
ur, those with teeth only iv the anterior part of the upper 
Jaw, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, *Prenigastric, bclonging to the 
Predigastricus. Predigastricus, Cones’ term for the anterior 
belly of the digastric muscle. 1895 Syed. Sec. Aer. Pred és 
fatator, Coues’ name for the Dididalor saris anterior. Jbid., 
*Preforceps .. *Pregeminal, *Prepeduncle, -cular, -culate, 
1894 Goutn Dict. Med rig7/t *Prepekisternunt, © ia 
anterior pelvisternum. 1887 Witner in -taver, Net. Jame 
345 In Ceratotus alone ..is there a *Arerfita,—that is, 
a rima extending ecpiaéad from the margin of the porta. 

e. In advb. relation to a vb.; in compounds 
formed in L., as Pree. vpe, PREFIX, PREMUNITE. 

III. Of order, rank, importance, quality, degree, 
5. In sense ‘before in order or importance, above, 
in preference to, superior to. more than, beyond’. 

Common in combinations already in Latin, but rare in 
English use. See Precepre., Precen t, PREDOWNATE ty 
PReE-EMINENCE, PRrE-EXCELI FRR t, Pre-cravt- 
TATE @, PRE-ORDINATE @., Pre 1y ETC. IN Main 
words. Also Pre-epic, surpassing the epic; Pre-Lucife- 
Tian, surpassing Lucifer. : ; 

1630 Dunxe Sern. xxv. (1640) 20 What a superdiabolicall, 
what a pra-Luciferian Pride is his that will be seperiour to 
God. 1907 Scot. ‘fist. Rew. Jan. 166 Adventures pre-epic in 
their vastness. 

IV. With intensive force. 

6. With adjs. and ppl. adjs., in the sense ‘ before 
others, pre-eminently, exceedingly, in the highest 
degree’; as fre-pious, pre-pleasing, pre-vegular: 
Pree.are, PRECORDIAL #, PRENOBLE, ete. Chiefly 
Obs. 

1530 Lyxpesay Fest. Papyngo 846 ‘The eldest Dochter 
named was ryches; ‘The secunde, Syster Sensualytic;.. 
Preplesande to the Spiritualytie. 1647 arn Sip. Cobler 
En [naa rather suppose them to powder, than expose then 
to preregular, mach lease to preter-regular judgements. 
1657 Reeve God's Pca147 Single out that pracpions person, 
that ye think is able to convert this Age. 

B. Combinations in which fre- is prepositional, 
having as its object the sb. forming, or implied in, 
the second element. 

I. Relating to time or order of suecession: in 
which fre- = before; anterior, prior, or previous 
to; preceding, earlier than. 

These may be formed for the nonce almost at pleasure; 
indeed, such combinations as pre- U/redian, pre-K eforma- 
tion, dle bale dD pre-Shaksperian, prefree-trade, 
are rather phrases than words: pre-Shaksperian dramatists, 
pre-Reformation ritual, prefree-trade conditions, being 
only a compacter way of saying ‘dramatists before Shak- 
spere’, ‘ritual before the Reformations ', ‘conditions (ex- 
isting) before (the era of) free trade '. A 

All these are properly hyphened, but the special com- 
pounds in rd are often written fudivisinm. Pre- is always 
stressed (prz), and ¢ long. 

1. With adjectives (and their derivative adverbs 
and substantives), or f. gre- + a (Lat.) sb. + ad- 
jectival ending, as pre-reforntation-al; forming 
adjectives, with derivative adverbs and substantives, 

Compounds of this type were not nsed in Latin, and they 
are of recent appearance in English. The earliest appears to 
be Pru-apamit, formed in Lat. asa sb. 1655, whence in Eng. 
as sb. in 1662, and as adj. in 1786; thence pre-adamitical 
in 17163 predtluvian occurs 1804, preprandial 1822, pre- 
natal 1826, pre-Christian 1828, pre-niillennian 1828, pre- 
Gothic 1831, prehuman 1844, prehistoric 1851, pre-glacial 
1855, bre-sclentific 1858, preGeorgian 1861, pre-Komait 1863. 
(Some of these may have been used a little earlier.) 

a, Formed on proper nouns (or their adjectives), 
esp. on names of persons, races, nations, dynastics, 
and religions, as pre-Alfredian, -Bacontan, -Ca- 
vourtan, -Chaucerian, -Columbian, -Copernican, 
-Dantcan, -Darwinian, -Evite [lve], -~Galiican 
[Galileo], -Georgian [the four Georges], -//ferony- 
atutan [Tlicronymus or Jerome], -A/esstanie, -1/0- 
hammedtan, «Mosaic, -Newtoutan, -Patrician [St. 
Patrick], - Pauline, -Pharaonic, -Shaksperian, -So- 
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cratic,-Solomenic,-Solontan, - Victorian, -Virgilian; | eternal spirit. 1853 MarKuam Skoda’s Auscult. & Percuss. 


pre-Aryan, -Assyrian, -British, -Buddhist, -Ca- 
mranitic,-Celtic, -Dortc, -Gothic, -Greek, -Hellenic, 
Islamic, -tte, -Israclitish, -fewish, -Alycenean, 
-Norman, -Norse, -Roman, -Saxon, -Semitic; ete. 

b. In names of geological formations and of 
prehistoric periods, as Are-Cambrian (earlier than 
the Cambrian) ; so fre-Carhoniferous,-Laurentian, 
-Lermian, -Silurian; pre-metallic (before the 
knowledge of metals), pre-palwozore. 

ec. In pathological terms, noting stages and 
symploms in the progress of disease, as fre- 
albuminuric (previous to the appearance of 
albuminnria); so pre-ascttic, -cancerous, fungoidal, 
paroxysmal, -phthisical, ete. 

d. ¥ormed on other adjectives (or the 1. or other 
sbs. towhich these bclong’: as fre-anesthetic (before 
the use of anesthetics). Are-artistic (before the eulti- 
Nation of art), fre-commercial, -contenporancoits, 
carthiy, -clemental, fabulous, federal, -feudalic, 
-veologival, -imperial, -koranic, marital, -matrimo- 
Hial, -medinval, -memorial,-monadic,-monarchical, 
-monumental, -moral, -mortal, -mythical, -nuptial, 
-ohservational, -original, -political, -prophetic, -re- 
ligtous, -revolutionary, -scholastic, -secular, -soctal, 
solar, -telesraphic, -tradttional, etc. 

Also Pre-xsti'val, -est-, occurring before mid- 
summer (Cev/. Dict, 1890. Pre-ba‘cillary, 
prior to invasion by bacilli Aid. -- Pre-beati~ 
fic, previous to the beatific vision, Pre-bromi-dic, 
previons to the use of bromides in medicine. 
Pre-cartila'ginous, preceding the development 
of cartilage in an embryo (Cent, Dict). Pre- 
connw bial, occurring before marriage. Pre-co's- 
mic, previous lo the present world, Pre-crea‘tive, 
existing before the Creation. Pre-diasto‘lie, 
fhysiol., preceding the diastole or dilatation of 
ithe heart in beating, Pre-diero‘tic, Physiol, 
preceding the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Pre- 
dyna‘stle, existing before the recognized (Igyp- 
tian) dynasties. Pre-economic: sce quot. Pre- 
evolu'tional, -evolu‘tionary, -evolu‘tionist, 
previous to the introduction of the theory of 
evolution, Pre-hemiple'gle, /a//:., preceding an 
attack of hemiplegia or paralysis of one side 
(Spa. Soc. Lex. 18g3). Pre-hexa'meral, occur- 
ring prior to the six days of Creation. Pree 
Inca‘rial, prior to the time of the Incas of Peru. 
Pre-maniacal, preceding mania or madness, 
Pre-mate'rial, prior to what is material. Pre- 
menstrual, occurring before menstmiation. 
Pre-mo‘rtuary, occurring, or pertaining to what 
may oceur, before (some one’s) death. Pre- 
myco'sle, /’a/k., preceding mycosis or the develop- 
ment of fungi in or on the body. Pre-nephritic, 
Path., preceding disease of the kidneys. Pre- 
o-perative, occurring before a surgical operation. 
Pre-orga‘nic, prior to the existence of organic life. 
Pre-place‘ntal, prior to the development of 
a placenta in gestation. Pre-pn-bertal, prior to 
the attainment of puberty, Pre-refo'rmatory, 
prior to the Reformation. Pre-remo‘te, more 
remote in previous time or order. Pre-rhotaci‘s- 
tic, Pi/o/., previons to the tendeney to rhotacism. 
Pre-seminal, -se‘minary, /ys., prior to in- 
semination or fecundation, Pre-splenomega‘lic, 
Fath. occurring before enlargement of the spleen, 
Pre-te‘mporal, anterior to existence in lime, 
‘before time began’, antemundane. Pre-ter- 
re‘strial, existing before what is lerrestrial. Pre- 
voli‘tional, existing before volition. 


1899 Allhuti's Syst. Med. V1. 338 Before the appearance 
of albumin in the urine ..(*pre-albuminuric stage’, 1892 
Pall Mall G10 Mar. 3/2 In *pre-aniesthetic times opera- 
tions were very different to what they are now, 1883 ing. 
instr, Mbag. Nov. 89/2 The silversmith’s work of the late 
Georgian or early Victorian age which might he fairly 
designated the *preartistic.. period. 1865 Tytor Lardy 
iHist. Man. viii. 209 Most others found in Greece are 
probably *pr-Aryan. 1g0g H. 1), Routeston Dis. Liver 
111 The early or *pre-ascitic is of cirrhosis, @1g71x Ken 
ilymuothco Poct. Wks. 1721 VIP. 172 Me [Stephen] had of 
God *pre-beatifick view. 1899 4 ddbutt’s Syst. Med. V11. 793 
Agents of repute in the *pre-bromidic days. 1875 CaoLt 
Climate & T. xx. 343 The length of time embraced by the 
*pre-Cambrian ages of geological history. 1899 J. Wutcuix- 
son in Arch. Surg, X. 182 An early stage of epithelioma j— 
a “pre-cancerous stage. 1894 Geol. Afag. Oct. 461 The 
South Welsh *pre-Carboniferous_ barrier of Hull, which 
forms the northern boundary of the visible Coal-fields. 
1888 Tiines 3 Oct. 5/3 Inquirers into the *pre-Columbian 
history, ethnology, &c. of the American continent. 1881 
W.R. Sst Of¢ Test. in Yew. Ch. xii. 348 Based on the 
old *precommercial state of things, 1887 F. R. Stockton 
Forraved Month, etc. 201 *Preconnubial satisfaction of a 
very high order, 1865 Masson Ace. Brit. Philos. 170 
Speculative thought, which might be debited to their *pre- 
Copernicanism, 1891 Kiddles of Sphinx 234 ‘Vhe *pre- 
cosmic conditions of the world-process. 1859 Moziny /ss., 
fad, Conversion (x87) 11. 328 Vhe *praccreative or prac- 
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213 vole, A *prediastolic murmur is heard. .1878 GLapstoxe 
Prim, Homer i. 13 A poet of Asia..would probably have 
called the *pre-Doric Ga by the race-nanie of Hellenes. 
1898 Daily News 14 Sept. 6/3 The Libyan stock ..can 
now safely be assigned to the *pre-Dynastic stock, about 
5000 B.C, and even earlier. 2901 Atheneum 24 Aug. 256/1 
A predynastic period of Egyptian history, 1848 Baitey 
Festus xix, (ed. 3) 213 Cities and fanes of diamond crown 
the hills ..Of this *preearthly paradise. 1876 BacEnot 
Physics & Pol. 11 A sort of *pre-economic age, when the 
very assumptions of political economy did not exist. 1854 
Baey Fes/us xxviii. (ed. 5) 475 ‘Yhat peace, Premotional, 
“preelemental, prime. 1885 AV. R. Sortey £vhtes of 
Naturalism vii. 170 A remnant of the false, *pre-evoln- 
tionist individualism. 1899 Adhett's Syst. Med, YIN. 887 
In this so-called ‘ *pre-fungoidal’ stage. 1882 G. H. Dar- 
win ia Mature xx 213 We must put these violent. phe- 
nomena in *pregeological periods. 1861 Beresr. Horr 
Eng, Cathedr. 19th C. iv. 119 The low morals of a large 
mass of the clergy in the Georgian or just *pre-Georgian 
days, 1831 MWestue. Rew. July 31 The Siegfried’s Chapel, 
in primeval, *Pre-Gothic architecture, not lang since pulled 
down, 1876 Gtapstone Alomeric Synchr. 214 A\ the 
passages tend to mark him as non-Iellenic or *pre- Hellenic. 
1861 Chr. Kememor, X11, 408 Those passages tell us far 
more ahout this *pre-hexameral period,..than about the 
hexameron or six days work itself. 1870 J. Orton Andes 
§ Amazons tt. xxxv. (1876) 454 Massive monolithic monu- 
ments,.. prehistoric, *pre-incarial, 1877 Dovs Vohanuned, 
Baddha & Christ it. (1878) 71 The *Pre-islamic condition of 
Arabia, 1876 W. R. Cooren Archaic Dict. 30 An ancient 
title of the Deity among the *pre-koranic Arabs. 1880 
Ramsay in 7fmes 26 Aug. 5/4 Rocks more ancient still to 
afford materials for..these *pre-Laurentian strata. 1883 
Maunsiry Sody § WU s//10.. 297 The *premaniacal semblance 
of mental brilliancy. 1886 Afanch. Axaut 10 Nov, 3(2 The 
*premarital correspondence of Carlyle and Miss Welsh. 
@188r A, Barratt Piy's. Aetenpiric 6g What *prematerial 
ages of ether beyond ether it may picture. 1863 MAxsEL 
Letty, Lect, etc. (1873) 247 The genuine sensation device of 
a “pre-matrimonial secret. 1859 T. Parken in Weiss Liye 
(1863) I]. 403 The Pope is a fossil ruler, *pre-emediaval. 
1854 Bluckiw, Wag, LAXNVI. 475 Sull rears its crag and 
heathless edge Your *praememorial wall. 1895 12. Wainre 
“Life in Christ m. xxii. (1878) 315 By what then were *pre- 
messianic believers of Israel saved? 1899 R. Munro Pret. 
Scot. xii. 449 The barrows of the *premetallic period. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. X11, 403/2 *Premonarchical Israel is repre- 
sented as a hierocracy and Samnel as its head, 1863 Daarer 
futedl. Devel. Europe iii. (1865) 60 Traces of the prehistoric, 
*premonumental life of egypt. 1858 G. Durr Sp. at Kigin 
rt Aug., Belonging as he {Lord Palmerston] does to the 
“premoral, as Lord Derby says he does to the prescientific, 
school, 1848 Battey Festus xix. (ed. 3) 201 The *premortal 
manhood which inhered In the conception of creative mind. 
1880 Fainpaten Stud, Liye Christ xiv, (1881) 244 A covenant 
may be a sort of *pre-mortuary testament. 1900 J, Hutcutx- 
sox in Arch. Surg. X1. 195 ‘Typical lesions in all stages 
and degrees .. from the *“pre-mycosic, figured eczema to 
nodosities. 1854 De Ouisery in ‘H. A. Page’ Lge (1877) 
I]. xviii. 84 It is not only a prehistoric, but _a *premythical, 
«even a prefabulons and a pretraditional thesis. 1885 \V. 
Rouverts Un & Renal Dis. (ed. 4) ui. iv. 472 During this 
*prenephritic stage, high tension is produced by the con- 
traction of the muscular walls of the arterioles. 1873 
Mortiy Koussean 11. xii. 191 *Prae-Newtonians knew not 
the wonders of which Newton was to find the key. 1869 
J. Eso Comut. Galatians 62 This “prenuptial condition 
ceased. a 1866 J. Grote Aram, Utitit. Philos. xxi. (1870) 
346 The “pre-observational simplicity of the philosophers 
whom I have just referred to. 1904 Brit, Med, Fra, 
19 Sept. Apit. Aled. Lit. 35 “Pre-operative and Post- 
operative ‘Treatment in Abdominal Section. 1897 Mat. Sc. 
Veb. 79 Strictly *preorganic or azoic rocks. 18ga Battey 
Hestus xxxili. (ed. 5) 545 See, like clonds, the gods disperse, 
Into their *preoriginal nothingness. 1899 Adbutt's Syst. 
Aled. V1V1. 343 They are more continuously noisy. .in this 
stage than in the *pre-paroxysmal, 1890 J. Hearey /yed. 
A ue, Schools 28 Another *pre-Patrician, if not pre-Christian 
poet..was Torna Eigas. 1899 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor 
Jan. 40 The *pre-Pauline Church in Rome. 1889 siren. 
Nat, Oct. 926 The “preplacental absorption of food by the 
embryos of placentahian mammals. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892 Monteriore //ibbert Lect. ii, 100 The nature of the 
“pre-prophetic religion was deterimined by the character of 
its God. 1859 Yoda's Cycl. Anat. V. 644/2 The individual 
may relain..the *pre-pubertal condition. 1882-3 Scha/f's 
Lneyel. Kelig. Knowl, x805 In the *pre-reformatory system 
there were no lessons for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 
31871 Tyioe fri, Cult. 1. xi. 378 A *pre-religious condition 
of the human race. 17.. E. Darwix (W ebster 1828), In 
some cases, two more links of causation may be introduced ; 
one of them may be termed the *preremote cause, the other 
the postremote effect. 1796 — Zoon. V1. 451 The pre- 
remote cause or disposition to the gout. 186r Maixe Ase, 
/.azviv. (1876) 85 The *pra-revolutionary jurists. 1896 E. W. 
Fry in Class. Kev. May 184/1 The socalled contracted 
forms of which amza-sse is typical were *pre-rhotacistic pre+ 
sents in -s¢ restrained from normal phonetic development. 
3863 Lyew Antig. Alan ii, 21 Coins..of bronze and silver 
belonging to the first and “pre-Romaa division of tlie 
age of iron. 1852 Bartry fests xxxi. (ed. 5) 533 As in 
“presecular time emergent thence. 1874 E. R. LANKESTER 
in PAit. Trans, CLXY. 39 The growth of the ovarian egg 
and its envelopes or *prasseminary development. 1880 
Swinsurxe Stud, Shaks, 247 A “pre-Shakespearean word 

of single occurrence in a single play of Shakespeare's, 1871 

Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) 111. 146, 1 should rely much 

on *pre-silurian times, 1861 Maixe Ame, Law v.(1876) 114 

The “prae-social state. 1872 Fraser /.t/¢ Berkeley vii. 293 
And shows supposed novelties..to be as old as the Neopla- 

tonic, or even the *Pre-Socratic age, 1855 Baitey Sfrr. 

Leg. in Alystic, etc. (ed. 2) 75 For sun and moon *prasolar 
light precedes. xg905 H. D. Roteston Drs. Liver 307 

+ Peep! etanteetre form in which the enlargement of the 

liver precedes that of the spleen. .1882 Siemexs in Nature 

XXVI_ 393 *Pre-telegraphic days, when the letter-carrier 

was aur swiftest messenger. 1852 Baines /esins xxx. (ed. sr 
500 To meditative converse most devote, And strict collation 

of the Spirit-book With the *pretemporal volume, writ of 
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God. 1894 Mircuece tr. Maruack's Hist. Doguta App. i. 
319 The cpa existence was a matter of certainty. 
fbid, 322 Vhe old idea of *preterrestrial existence with Gud. 
1866 5. }1. Honcson Princ. Reforat Suffrage 103 A part of 
the “prevolitionil nature of man. : 

2. With sbs. or phrases (adj.+sb.), forming 
quasi-adjs. or attributive phrases, usually nonce- 
words, of obvious meaning; as fre-advertisentent, 
pre-advertising (belonging to the days before adver- 
lising was usual), pre-amalgamation, -betrothal, 
breakfast, -chloroform, -Christmas, -civilization, 
-convention, -erusading, -dispersion, -disruption, 
-dynanite, -laster, -emancipation, free-trade, 
independence, -iuscription, -tslam, -log-rolling, 
-marriage, -Muliny, -preumatic-lire, -police, -~por- 
traying, -printing, -rattroad, -raitway, -Keforma- 
tion, -remitlauce, -Renaissance, -selliment, -tele- 
graph, -trealy, -vaccination, -war,-wire, etc. The 
use of these appears to have begun about 1860. 
b. with personal names, meaning ‘ before the time 
or public work of’: e.g. pre-dugustine, pre- 
Shakspere, pre-Johuson, pre-Keynolds, pre-fenner, 
pre-Gladstone, pre-Chamberlain, de. 

These combinations are formed at pleasure and without 
limit: a few illustrations follow in order of date, 

1860 ‘Tuackeray ound. Papers, De Jeventale, We 
elderly people have lived in that  prac-railroad world. 
(bid. There will be bne ten prac-railroadites left. 1851 
J. G. Sutervarp Mall of Rome xiii 719 Early British, or 
pre-Augustine Christianity. 1864 Aeaéw: 22 June 5 The 
highwayman of our old fashioned romances and pre-police 
ieports cried, ‘Stand and deliver!" as he met you. 1854 
Lumuey Henin. Opera 37 Whatever success attended the 
pre-Easter season, 1856 S/audard 27 Aug. 4/7 Holders 
of pre-amalgamation preferences. 1868 A. Kk. H. Bovp 
Less. Mid. Age g Only three dwellings in the city date 
from pre-reformation days. 1869 Aowtledge's Ee. Bay's 
alan, 370 It was not an nncounnon event in pre-Davenport 
days for some mountebank 10 allow himself to be tied hand 
and foot. 1876 Gro. Evtor Dan, Der. xxxvi, Old portraits 
stretching back..to the pre-portrayiag period. 1886 I. H. 
Dovir Renin. 26 In the happy predynantite days. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 5 Jan. 4/1 The simple souls of the pre-log- 
rolling era. 1889 /dé2. 6 Nov. 1/2 In the pre-advertisement 
era a good newspaper was the exclusive luxury of the rich. 
1890 ‘R. Botnrewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 281 This is my 
-.pre-remittance stage. 1892 J. MacKinnon Culture fn 
Celtic Scot, 10 v. 51 The Celts carried with them in their 
wanderings from their predisruption home, a_ theology. 
1894 MWestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. 3/3 Merivale ..wrote in the pre- 
inscription and the pre-Mommsen period, 1895 Crocker 
Cley Keély (ed. 2) 92 ‘She men .. answering one another in 
pre-breakfast monosylables. 1897 Abutt's Syst. Med. M1. 
184 In Great Britain during prevaccination times, small-pox 
showed a periodic intensity of prevalence, every three, four, 
or aes 1897 Daily News 4 Jan. 6/3 The picturesque- 
ness of Cairo in the pre-plaster-of-Paris age, 1898 /did. 
2 Nov. 2/2 A school to whose welfare 1 am still as much 
attached as ] was when in the golden sixties | enjoyed the 
happiness of the pre-logging, pre-ballying era. 1900 /did. 
26 Nov. 8/3 Mr. Tuckwell remembers Oxford in the pre- 
railway, pre-science, pre-earnestness days. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 1 Sept. 3/4 The attitude taken up by pre-Mutiny 
officers towards their troops. 1905 7b. 11 Dec. 3/3 The 
obvious fact about painting in England in pre-Reynolds 
days was the indifference to native practitioners. 

IT. Denoting local position: in which fre- 
= before, in front of, anterior to. 

These apoE to have arisen since 1825: see PaeocuLaR 
1826, Sredorsal 1831, prepignientad 1835. ‘ 

These are generally written without the hyphen, which 
may however be used when it makes the composition clearer, 
as before a vowel, /re- is usually (pré--), but may be (pré-) 
when it immediately precedes the main stress, as in 
prevertebral. ; : 

3. In adjs. (also sometimes used as shs.), chicfly 
Anat, and Zool., denoting parts or organs situated 
in front of (or, rarely, in the front part of) other 
parts or organs: as Pre-aceta‘bular, in front of 
the acetabulum or socket of the hip. Pre-a:nal, 
in front of the anus. Pre-ao‘rtic, in front of the 
aorta, Pre-api‘cial, Conch.: sce quot. Pre-an‘- 
ditory, infront of the auditorynerve. Preba‘sal, 
in front of a base or basal part. Prebasilar, in 
front of a basilar part. Prebrachial (-brékial), 
in front of the brachium or upper arm; applied to 
a group of muscles; also to a vein in the wing of 
some insects. Prebranchial (-breykial), in 
front of the gills or branchial region. Prebron- 
chial (-brp‘nkial), in front of the bronchi or 
bronchia. Prebn‘ccal [L. ducca cheek], situated 
in front of the month or buccal cavily ; = PREORAL. 
Preca‘rdiac, in front of or (in Human Anat.) 
above the heart. Precan‘dal, situated in front of 
the caudal vertebre. Precesntral, anterior to 
the centre; applied to parts of the brain, Pre- 
ce‘rebroid, sltnated anterior to a cerebroid organ. 
Precoccy‘geal, in front of the coceyx. Pre- 
co‘ndylar, -oid, in front of the condyles. Pre- 
corneal, situated on the front of the cornea 
(Cent. Dict. 1890). Precorstal, in front of the 
rihs. Precru‘cial, anterior to the crucial sulcus 
ofthe brain. Prede‘ntary, in front of the dentary 
bone (in some reptiles). Predi-gital, noting the 
two remiges attached to the second phalanx of the 
second digit, Pxredo‘rsal, anterior to the dorsum 
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or dorsal region. Prege‘nital, in front of the 
genital aperture or external genital organs (Cent. 
Dict). Pregienoid, in front of the glenoid 
fossa: applied to a process of the temporal bone 
(also efift. as sb.): also Preglenoi-dal (26/d.>. 
Prela‘bial, in front of the lips, or a labinm (in an 
insect or crustacean), Prelu‘mbayr, in front of the 
loins. Premandi-‘bular, in front of the mandible: 
applied 10 a bone of the lower jaw in some fishes, 
reptiles, etc.; also as s+. Prena‘sal, in front of 
the nose or nasal region ; also as sé. Preocet‘pital, 
in front of the occipital lobe of the brain, Pre- 
wsopha'geal, in front of the asophagus, or, in 
invertebrates, of the cesophageal ring. Prepa‘latal, 
in front of the palate; also Prepa‘latine (Cevt. 
Dict... Preparocci:pital, in front of the parocci- 
pital convolution of the brain. BPrepate‘llar, 
situated above or in front of the patclla, Bre- 
peritoneal, in front of the peritoncum. Pre- 
pigmental, in front of the pigmental layer of the 
eye. Prepitu‘itary, antcrior to the pituitary body. 
Prepontile, in front of the fous Murolii (PuNs 2). 
Preprosta‘tic, in front of the prostate gland. Pre- 
pylorric, anterior to the pylorus or small cnd of the 
stuinach. Prere‘ctal, in front of the rectum. Pre- 
renal, in front ofthe kidney. Presa‘eral, in front 
of the sacrum. Presemilu‘nay, in front of the 
semilunar lobe of the cerebclhim. BPrespi‘nal: 
sce quot. Presubte'rminal, bcfore a subterminal. 
Presy‘Ivian, in front of the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Presymphy'sial, in front of a sym- 
physis or point of union, usually of the jaw. 
Prethora‘cic, in front of the thorax. Preti-bial, 
in front of, or on the front part of, the tibia. 
Pretra‘cheal, in front of the trachea or windpipe. 
Pretympacnic, in front of the tympanum of the 
ear; also as sh, = pretympanic bone or cartilage. 
Preve'rtebral, in front of the vertebral column. 
Preve'sical, in front of the bladder (Cent. Jct... 


1866 “Pre-acetabniar [see postacefabudar, in Post- B. 2). 
1870 Ronveston uu. Life 29 ‘The presence of pravace- 
tahular spurs. 1890 Ceut, Dict.,*Prcanad. 1897 Adbutt's 
Syst Med. U1. 1034 The four pairs of pre-anal and three 
pairs of post-anal papilla: on the tail of the male. 1890 
Biuntixes Wed. Dict, *Ureavortic plexus, cortic plexus. 1858 
Mavsz “.afos. Levy Prvaficiatis,..applied vo the hinge 
of a bivalve shell, when, being on the back of the valve 
is before the summit: *preapictal. 1875 Huxvey & Main 
Flem. Biol, (1883) 187 Vhe *Praanditory nerves are the 
following. 3. -Volores oculorun (cte.]|. 1890 Cent, Dict sv. 
‘The *prebasal plate of a myriapod. 1858 Mavyxe 05. 
Lex., *Prebasilar. 1887 Cours & Sucre, *Prebrachial 
[groupof muscles](C.D.), 1893 12. A. Butier //ousch, Fusects 
179 The chief difference is in the prazbrachial nervure (the 
third on the disc of the wing towards the tip). 1887 7»aus. 
Koy. Soc. Eidin, 108 ‘Vhe aperture in the eevelianehial zone 
is small. 1888 Zveycd. Brit, NXVL. 611/2 The prebranchial 
zune, which separates the branchial snc behind from the 
branchial siphon in front. 1883 A¢henzeum 29g Dec. 870/3 
The air-cells of the flaningo, which were shown to .. agree 
with those of storks in having the *pracbronchial air-cell 
much divided. 1858 Mayne “.cfos. Lev, Prebuccatis,.. 
applied to a kind of funael which precedes the mouth .. in 
the Holothuria:, termed the *prebuecal cavity. 1890 Cen/. 
Dict *Precardiac 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Precardiac. on 
the cephalic side of, or superior..to, the heart. 1854 
Muerciutson Sileria x, (1867) 238 A wide expanded *pre- 
candal joint. 1890 Lautaxcs Wed. Dict. *Preceutral sul- 
¢us,..furrow on coavex surface of hemispheres in front of 
aaterior central convolution, running parallel to central 
sulcus. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Wed. VV, 284 The ascending 
frontal or precentral convolution [of the brain]. 1870 
Rottestoxn Anim. Life 107 Which has not any separate 
“pra:-cerebroid ganglion frontale developed upon it as in 
insects. 1893 Athenwun: 25 Mar. 382/2 The parts of the 
urostyle and "precoccygeal vertebra. 1866 Owen dnat. 
Vert. 31, 78 The position..of the *precondylar groove.. 
helps in the determination of the bird-affinities. /dfd. 532 
The jugular fossa is distinct from the *precondyloid and 
carotid foramina. 1854 — Shed. & feeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 
t. Org. Nat. 197 Yor the insertion of the *precostal liga- 
ment. 1885 Athenzun: 3 Jan. 20/3 A distinct aad con- 
spicuous lozenge-shaped patch of brain substance defined 
by the crucial and *precrucial sulci. 1889 Nicuoison & 
Lypexker Patgont. 1.1155 The mandible (in the Iguano- 
dontidz), again, presents the peculiar feature of having a 
horse-shoe-like *predentary bone at the extremity of the 
symphysis, 1887 Wray in Proc. Zool, Soc. 348 The *pre- 
digitals are the only other remiges of the maaus which show 
modifications of any interest. 1832 R. Knox Cloguet's 
Anat, 772 They..anastomose with those of the heart and 
lungs, and enter the *predorsal ganglia. 1842 Duxcitson 
Med. Lex., Praidorsal Region of the vertebral column is 
the anterior surface of the dorsal region, 1852 Dana Crust. 
1.24 The anterior portion of the *pralabial plate pertains 
to the same seginent as the second antenna, 1842 Duxcur 
son Med, Lex. s.v., The *prelumbar surface of the spinal 
column is tbe anterior surface of the lumbar portion, 1854 
Owen Shel, & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 271 
‘There are three. .laniaries at the anterior end of each *pre- 
mandibular bone. /6id. 273 The exposed portions of the 
premaxillaries and premandibulars are incased by a com- 
plicated dental covering. rg00 Mratt & Hamaono Harie- 
guin Fly vi. 169 The third is the premandibular seg: 
ment. 1875 Fhuxury & Martin E¢ew, Biol, (1883) 170 The 
lateral ‘angles of this truncated face are produted out- 
wards and forwards into two flattened *praz-nasal processes.’ 
189t Frowrr & Lynexker JVammals ix. 282 A peculiar 
prenasal bone is developed at the anterjor extreniity of the 
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mesethinoid, which serves to strengthen the cartilaginous 
snout fin the Side) 1889 Brek's Handle. Med. Sco VU. 
1522 *Preoceipital fovea. 1854 Owns Shed 4 Seeth in Orr's 
tire Se. ¥. Org. Vad. 203 Vhe *piepalatal or naso-palatal 
aperture. 1890 Bitincs Med. Diet. *Prefpated(ar, in front 
of the patella, 1895 in Syed, Soc Lew. 1900 Lencet 
zo Oct. 1142/1 Uhe ‘deep prepatellar bursa‘. is surely a mis- 
homer, for the bursa is not prepatellar in the least degree. 
1904 Ar. Veet. Freud. 3 Dec.83 *Preperitoneal Fatty Tumours. 
1835-6 fodd's Cycl, Anat. 1. eh We. regard [this layer] 
- iy constituting a true “prac-piginental retina. 1839-47 
fhid, V1. 235 '2 Certain accessory glands..called .. *prepro- 
static. 1875 Huxiey & Manus Alea, Brod. (19771132 4 
short *"pre-pyloric* ossicle which ascends obliquely for- 
wards and ts articulated with the anterior edge of the 
pyloric piece. 1877 Hexuny dat Jam lain. sic gig With 
this process is articulated, posteriorly, a Lroad prepylori- 
ossicle. 18g0 Vit Med. Dil, *Prevectal. 1878 Pet. 
tr, Gegenbenr’s Coatp, liad. 434 The lumbar resion cou 
tains the “presacral group of vertebra. 1889 Nichotsan 
& Tapvenner Jadvont, We 1536 Uhere me 29 vertebra, 
of which 13 are presacral, 1842 Duvciisox fet. er. 
‘Prespinad, that which is situate before the spine, The 
prespinal surface of the vertebral colanm i 

surface. 2 


al bone recorded 
in the 1870 Ron h 
dni, Life 108 Vhe wumber..is never made up of 11 
same “pre-thora:cie, Churacie, abdominal, and post-abdomins 
factors 3842 Denxurison Jéed. Lew, “Prelibfad,. 
before the tibiag as the Miopretibial and ischin-pre. 
muscles, 1897 i dlbutt’s Spot, Med. VW. 457) Diminis 
tactile sensibility of the pretibial skin area, 1898 //7f. V. 
zit The glands most affected are the arterior or *p-retrac 
1854 Owen Shed Peeth ta Orr's Cire, Se V. Org, Nat. 
178 The foremost of the two middle pi is the | tpre- 
tympanic‘. 1858 Mayen frfos. Ler, Jeeiguipare, applied 
--to the anterior subdivision of the tympanic pedile waich 
supports the mandible in fishes. 1880 GUN THEE J is/es iit, 55 
The next bone of the series is the pretymipanic or metpte- 
ty goid, a flat Lone forming a bridge towards the prery guid. 
1840 GV. Matis slat. 570 A gangliated portion situated 
hy the side of the serteLral column, and of *preverteLral 
plexuses. . 

Pre-abdomen, Pre-accusation, Pre-ace- 
tabular: see Pne- .\. 4, 2, 1) 3. 

Preace, obs. by-form of Press 56.' and a! 

Preach, st. colog. [f luusch 7.3 in quot. 
tsg7 alter I. Arécfe m.a Vrotestant sermon (16th 
cin Littre), similarly f. Arceer to aeactn] An 
act of preaching ; a preachment; a discourse. 

e1goo H yortorn's Crea. v. 3392 (Wemyss MS.) At Con- 
slantinople, quhare he had His duelling and his prechis 
[vdher MSS. prechynge] maid. 1397 Hoonir “eed. Lod. 
Vexxviii. § 3 According to this forme of theirs., No Sermon, 
no Sern Which... occasioned the French spitefully to 
terme Religion tu that sort exercised, a mecre Preach. 1643 
in 704 Rep. Hist. MSS. Cont, 445 My. Henderson imme: 
diately after made a thing between a speech and a preach 
tous, 1838 Lets. /r. Aladras 1543) 138 [T] took the oppor: 
tunity of being alone with him co give him a preach. and 
try to do hima Hetle good. 1870 Mas. Witttnny Te Girds 
vi, } preached a littl: preach. 

Preach pritf), v Forms: 3-6 preche, 4 
preyche, preeche. 4-6 (chiefly Sv. preiche, 5-6 
prech, 6 preache, 6- preach. [ME. frechen, a. 
I’, précher, OF. prechier, syncopated form of 
precehier (ithe. mm Godefroy) from *predichier, 
ad. L. fradicére lo proclaim publicly, announce, 
in eecl. 1. to preach, f. Pra + décire to proclaim. 

The eccl. word frawdicdre was adopted early in nearly all 
the Romanic and Teutonic langs., as It. predivarc, Prov. 
presicar, Sp., Pg. prediiar; Onax. predikéu, OF, predician, 
OHG, predigén, ON. prédika | ; 

L. fair, “Vo pronounce a public discourse upon 
sacred subjects’ (J.); to deliver a sermon or re- 
ligions address (now usually from or on a text of 
Scripture), 

@1225 Aner. R. 70 5e ne schulen.,preche to none mon.. 
Seinte Powel uorbead wammen to prechen. a 1300 Cursor 
M.175 lesu crist..openlik bigan to preche [./7.5. /. preyche). 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Pe pape his bulle sent 
hider vato pe legate, & comanded him to preche borgh alle 
pe fond. 1387 “Trevisa Zffgdcu (Rolls) V. 215 He hadde 
i-preched ajenst wommen pat pleyde aboute be ymage of 
Kadoxia. ¢1425 Cast. Perse. 804 in Macro Plays 101 
3a! whanne pe fox prechyth, kepe wel gore gees! 1§00-20 
Duxpar Péems xiv. 6 Sic pryd with prellattis, so few till 
preiche and pray, ¢3532 Dv Wes fatrod. Fr. in /alsyr. 
952 To preache, prescher. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. (S.1.S) 
45 Till all Creature for to preiche. 1644 Mutton Shs 
(ArbJ 65 Christ urg'd it as where with to justifie himself, 
that he preacht in publick. 1674 Pripeaun Le/?/. (Camden) 
6 On Sunday morneing 1 went to hear on Bayly of Maud- 
fins preach. 1697 M. Hunry Life P. Feary Wks. 1353 
11. 674/1 He preached over the former part of the Assembly's 
Catechism, from divers texts; he also preached over Psalm 
116. 1763 Jounson in Boswell 31 July, Sir, a woman 
preaching is like a dog's walking on his hind legs. Tt is not 
done well; but you are surprized to find it done at all. 1853 
J. H. Newnan J/ ist, S&. (1873) U1. iii, 138 The Greek 
clergy preached against them as heretics. . 

b. ‘To utter a scrious or earnest exhortation, esp. 
moral or religions; to talk seriously in the way of 
persuasion or moralizing. Now usually dyslogistic: 
To give moral_or religious advice in an obtrusive 
or tiresome way. 

1923 Lv. Berners /volss. 1. Ixxxvii, 110 They were 
brought to his tent, and there they were so preched to that 
they tourned to sir Charles parte, 1602 Snaks. /fani, Wl. 
iv. 126 this forme and cause conioyn'd, preaching to stones, 
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Would make thein capeable. 1754 Ricuarnson Grandison 
(1810) V. xxv. 168 Let us..when we are called upon to acta 
great or manly part, preach by action. 1806 Mercacee in 
Owen Hedles/ey's Desp. (1877) 807 To meet their ambition... 
with the language of peace, would be to preach to the roaring 
ocean to be still, a 183q CoLeripce in Patmore Arfends § 
aleguaint. (1854) 1. 89‘ Pray, Mr. Lamb, did you ever hear 
ime preach?’ ‘Damme’, said Lamb, ‘1 never heard you do 
anything else. 1875 W.S. Havwaro Lore agst. World 45 
Why do you preach to me in that manner? 

2. éraius. To proclaiin, declare, or set forth by 
public discourse (the gospel, something sacred or 
religious). Also with ody. ¢/. 

1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1.24/10 ‘Vo preche cristeadom. 1297 
R. Grotc. (Rolls) 1528 Seinte peter..sende seint Marc be 
cwangelist in to egypt vor to preche Pen gospel pat he adde 
imaked. 1382 Wyentr 1 Cor. i, 23 Forsoth we prechen 
Crist crucified. 1388 — Aone, x. 15 Ay it is writun Hou 
faire hen the feet of hem that prechen pees, of hem that 
prechen good thingis. c1qgo Sé. Cathéert (Surtees) 1826 
Cuthbert, sittand at be borde, Prechid to paim goddis 
worde. 1535 Covexvart /sa. Ist. 1 Ve Lorde hath aaoynted 
ine, und sent me, to preach good tydinges vnto the pyore. 
1590 SENSER #. tal x. 53 Josephof Arimathy, Who brought 
with bim the holy grayle, they say, And preacht the truth. 
1651 Hossrs Letiath. i xii, 263 Ie was to preach unto 
them, that he was the Messiah. 1864 ‘Trssyson Sea Dreauts 
2t Not preaching simple Christ to simple men. 

b. ‘To set forth or teach (anything) in lhe way 
of exhortation ; lo advocate or inculcate by dis- 
course or wriling ; Lo exhort people to some act or 
practice). Also with off. ¢2. 

21340 Hampote /’sufter cxxi, 8, 1 prechid pes, pat 
neghours & brebere be samynd in charite. ¢1400 Aovr. 
Nose 6181 [To] preche us povert and distresse, And fisshen 
hem-self greet richesse. 1523 Lo. Bersers #vorss. 1. 136 
(le) preched to theym that they shulde disheryte the erle 
Loyes.  ¢ééed. 952 Than the prelates..bezan to preche this 
voiage in maner of a crosey. 1890 SHAKs. Com. Err, 
v. i174 My Mo preaches patience to him. 1667 Minion 
2. £.xt. 723 And to them preachd Conversion and Repent- 
ance, as to Souls In prison. 1709 Prion Ffans Carve? 
47 Al first He therefore Preach'd his Wife The Comforts 
of a Pious Life. 1875 Jowetr P/aty (ed. 2) V. 47 He 
practise | the lesson. .which Hesiod only preached. 1906 
Mari Const / reas. fleaven i, Are you resolved to 
preach copy-book moralities al me? 

ce. Preach up: to extol, commend, or support 
by preaching ; to discourse in praise of. So preach 
down: to decry or oppose by preaching ; to dis- 
cou:se against; to pul down or silence by preaching. 

1644 J. Gooowtn Danger fighting agst. God 10 [Hel] 
preacheth error up, and truth duwne, 1724 A. Cotuins Gr, 
Cir. Relig. Pref.56 Preaching down the receiv'd notions both 
uf Jews and Gentiles. 1796 Bursey Alen Wetastasio 1. 190 
It is easy to preach np fasting, upon a full stomach. 1855 
‘Texsyson A/aud 1. x. iii, Last week came one to the 
county town, ‘Yo preach our poor little army down. 

3. ‘To utter or speak publicly, deliver (now only 
a sermon, a religious or moral discourse). 

e1go0 Beryx 11g Vhouje it be no grete holynes to prech 
pis ilk matere, And pat som list not to her it; 3i [ete.}. 
11400 Desty. Trey 2207 When Priam hade his prologe 
preched to ende, Ector hym answarede escly and faire. 
1549 (¢ifle) The fyrste Sermon of Mayster Hughe Latimer, 
whiche he preached before the Kyuges Maiest. 1625 Be. 
Hatt (¢ée) A Sermon of publike Thancksgiuing preacht 
before his Mate, 1706 KE. Warp I ooden World Diss. 
(1708) 8a He cooks by the Hour-Glass, as the Parsons preach 
Sermons, 1715 De For Fam. fustruct, 1. iii. (1841) 1. 58, 
1 had such a lecture preached to me yesterday by..our own 
youngest child. 1798 Co.erincr Fears fn Solitude 65 
Vords that even yet Might stem destruction, were they 
wisely preached. ‘ 

+4. With personal obj. (orig. indirect): To 
preach to; to address in the way of exhortation 
(public or private); to exhort, instruct. Obs. a. 
on religious subjects; b. in any sense. 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 89/88 Pis holie maa honourede 
hem fe more, And prechede heom ofte of clannesse, ¢ 1290 
Beket 1932 ibid. 162 Seint thomas..Stod and prechede al 
pat folk pat mania maa i-sai. 136a Lanat. ?. #2. A. Prob. 
56, 1 Font pere Freres all be Foure Ordres, Prechinge be 
peple for profyt of heore wombes, ¢ 1386 Citaucer Franké, 
#. 96 ‘They prechen hire, they telle hire nyght and day 
That causelees she sleeth hir self allas. a@1qgo Myac 
Festial 82 1 hyschop had preched hym all pat he coupe, 
and fonde hym ener pe lengur be wors. ¢ 1500 Melustue 
xaiv. 196 How, sire knyght,..are ye come hither for to 
preche vs? 1523 Lo. Berners #roiss. 1. 576 The foles & 
our people..sayd howe they were preched inough. 
1706 E. Warno Wooden World Diss. (1708) 45 He shall 
preach ye. -about giving Cassar his Due, 2709 [see 2b). 

5. To bring or put by preaching into or out of 
some specified state; to affect in some way by 
preachiag. (Cf. preach down in 2¢.) 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. lout. av. iv, We had a Preacher that 
would preach folke asleepe still. @ 1716 Soutn Serve, (1823) 
1V. 427 He oiay preach his heart out.., and all to no purpose. 
21845 Hoop Recife Civiliz, 88 What reverend bishop.. 
Could preach horn’d Apis from his temple? 1852 M. 
Arnoto “uipedocles + ii, These buadred doctors try To 
preach thee to their school. 

Ilence Preached ffi. a. 

1854 Marton Hartanp Alone ix, It did me more good 
than the preached sermons I have listened to since. 1891 
S. Mustyxs Curatica 36 Both the preacher—and the 
preached —are too weary to do justice to thein. 


Preachable (pr7tfab’l), @. In 5 preche-. 
[f Preach v.+-aBLe: cf. OF. preéschadle, L. 
pradicabil-is.) Capable of being preached, or 
preached about or from; affording material for 
a sermon or religious discourse. 


| The book of Psalmes, the Preac 


| 
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©3449 Pecock Ref. t. xvi. 89 ‘Textis and parabolis and | @,, without a preacher ; Prea‘cherling, a petty or 


othere precheahle processis. 1895 H. R. Reyxotos Lamps 
feuple vii. 110 Itis clearly your duty and function to dis- 
cern the Pree tate aspectsof theology. 1906 H. Van Dyke 
Atanhood, Faith, Courage xi. 242° Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of a truly preachable and powerful Gospel. 

Preachee (prit{7*). sonce-wd. [f. PREACH v, + 
-EE.] A person preached to; one to whom a 
sermon or exhortalion is addressed. 

1806 Sorting Mag. XXVIII. 237 ‘he preachee and 
flogee, in the late assault and battery case. 1864 J. R. 
Green “Lett. (1901) 141 Preaching implies some common 
understanding between preacher and preachee. 


Preacher (pritfo1. Forms: 3-4 preehur, 
(3 -or, 4 -ore, -ure), 3-6 prechour, (4-5 -oure’, 
4 preychour, preichour (also 6 S¢.), 4-5 (6 Sc.) 
precheour, 4-5 precher, (5 -owre, 6- ar), 5-6 
preachour, 6 Sc. preicheour, -eir, -er, 6- 
preacher, [ME. frecho(a)r, a. OF. prech(e)or, 
earlier precch(ejor (13th ¢. in Godef.), popular ad. 
L. praedicator-em a preacher, whence also It. Are- 
dicatore, Prov. preésicaire, Sp., Py. predicador + sce 
Vreacn @ and -ER 2.) One who preaches. 

1. One who proclaims or sets forth religious 
doctrine by public discourse; one who delivers 
a sermon or sermons ; ¢sf. one whose occupation 
or function it is to preach the gospel ; a minister 
of religion ; sfec. one licensed to preach. 

azazg Ancr, , 10 Prelaz & treowe prechures, @ 1300 Crr- 
sor M2, 20934 (Edin ) He firste was werraynre, eftirward bicom 
prechure [z.77. -ur, -our, preichour}. 1305 Adu Conf. 
314 in 4. A. 2. (0862) 79 Pe beste prechour he was iholde 
pat me ow[hfJur vnderstode. 1325 AMetr. font. Trol. 3 
Forthi suld ilke precheour schau Phe god that Godd hauis 
gert him knau. 1377 Laner. 7%. 2%. V5. xtx. 226 Prechoures 
& prestes & prentycels] of lawe. 1380 Wryetir IVés, 
(1880) 23 Pat suche prechoris ben heretikis. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr.i. xvi. 88 A famose and a plesaunt precher to peple 
ina pulpit. 1530 Parsor. 35 Asa famous preachour, 1548 
Upatt, ete. Hrasm, far. Matt iii. 28 “That now was the 
tyme to playe the preacher. 1561-2 Aeg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1. 202 Sustentatioun of the prechcouris and readaris. 
1562 in Strype Aaa Nef. (1709) 1. xxvii. 284 By a preacher 
is meant such an one as hath preached before his ordinary, 
and hath his approhation under seal to be a preacher. 
a1631 Doxne Servs. Iii. (1640) 574 A word of the feminine 
gender, not Concionator, but Concionatrix, a Shee-Preacher. 
1662 Perys Diary 2 Nov., ‘To church, and there being a 
lazy preacher IT slept out the sermon. a2 1774 Gotps. tr. 
Scarron’s Com, Romance (1775) 1. 289 While he rehearsed 
his heroics, they walked cap in hand before him, respecting 
him like ahigh-way preacher. 1859-60 J. H. Newman /?/st. 
S& (4873! TT. a. it, 232 Jom of Antioch..had been the 
great preacher of the. day! 1899 Adlbuit's Syst. Med. V1. 
887 This [paralysis] gives rise to @ peculiar position of the 
hand which has been named ‘the preacher’s hand’, 

b. One who exhorts cainestly ; one who advo- 
cates or inculcates something by speech or writing. 
Also fig. 

€1386 Cuaccer I if's Prof. 165 Now dame ,.by god and 
by seint loha Ye been a noble prechour in this cas. 1599 
Suaks, //en. ¥, 1. 1.9 They are our outward Consciences, 
And Preachers to vs all. (1706 Swirt 7h. Various Subj. 
Whs. 1851 11, 304/1 No preacher is listened to but Time. 
31900 SPIELMANN Ruskin 107 ‘Ihe artists welcome him as 
a writer, and he would be taken for an art-preacher. 

ce. With of: One who preaches (something 
specified). So preacher up (cf, T'REACH v. 2). 

1377 Lanci. 7. Pt B. xi, 428 Prechoures of goddes 
wordes, a1425 Cursor Al, 21179 (Trin.) Pese were pe 
apostlis twelue..precheres learfier MASS, spellers] of troupe. 
assa Asp, Hamitton Catech. (1884) 6 Precheouris of the 
word of God. 1611 Biste 7ranst. fre 4 The first 
Preachers of the Gospel. 1639 Mitton £yfon, xii, We 
have him still a perpetual preacher of his own virtues. 1860 
‘Tynnatn Glac. 1. xxii 158 The precipice to my left was a 
continual preacher of caution, 1870 Lowen Study Wind, 
139 The denouncer of shams, the preacher up of sincerity. 

+2. (In full, friar preacher.) A name for the 
order of Dominican friars. Also preaching friar : 
see PREACHING ff/. a. Cf. PrEpIcANT. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1010s Ther after the verste 3er lie 
ordre bigan of frere prechors.  ¢ 1380 Wycur Se/. 14s. LIL. 
353 Prechouris and Menours seyn pe reverse. ¢3394 7. PL 
Crede 154 Panne bout y¥ to frayne pe first of pis foure ordirs, 
And presede to be prechoures to proven here wille. 147 
Caxton Chesse 130 To the frere prechours an hondre 
pounde, 1544 tr. Litsleton'’s Tenures (1574) 41b, In the 
order of fryers mynoures or preachers. 

3. spec. A name for Solomon as supposed speaker 


in the Book of Ecclesiastes ; hence, that book itself. 

1535 Covierpace Eec?. i. 1,2 These are the wordes of the 
Preacher, the sonne of Dauid, kynge of lerusalem. All is 
but vanite, saicth y* preacher 1Vulg. dixit léecclesiastes, 
Weiter seide Ecclesiastes} 2579 Fone Heskins’ Parl. 7 

cr, & the song of Salomon. 

4. attrib. and Comé,, chiefly appositive, as 
preacher-editor, -musician, playwright, -saint, 
-teacher; also preacher-ike adj. and adv. ; 
preacher-in-the-pulpit, 2 local N. American 
name of Orehts- spectabiis. 

1884 Mitten Péaut-n., Orchis spectabilis, Preacher-in- 
the-pulpit, Showy Orchis of N. America, 1895 Wests. 
Gaz, 24 July 7/1 He may be described as reacher-teacher 
to the pitmen. 1900 /bid. 13 Dec. 7/3 If he thonght he 
could help the preacher-editor he ale 1gog R. SMALL 
Hist. U.P. Congregations 11. 488 | He) returaed to preacher 
life again. 

Hence Prea‘cherdom, the realm or community 


inferior preacher; Prea‘cherly a., of or pertaln- 
ing to preachers. 

1891 Saf. Rev. 7 Nov. 5316/1 The veriest dumb dog in 
*preacherdom. 1893 Loston Mission. Llerald Dec. 526 The 
converts from “preacherless villages are swept off their feet 
by the tide of persecution. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist, Friar 
Gerund Vi. 27 A certain *preacherling pronounced, or was 
to pronounce, a funeral oration. 1905 A. Lanc in Lougm. 
Mag. Aug. 376 Under any despotism, lay or priestly or 
*preacherly. 

reacheress (pri‘tforés). [f. PREACHER + 
-Ess. Cf. OF. proicheresse (Godef.).] A female 
preacher. (Used only for distinction or emphasis.) 

1649 Roserts Clavis Arbl. 365 In the Heb. this word is 
«in the Femiaine Gender; and so may be translated 
exactly, The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 1671 H. M. 
tr. £rasin, Collog. 231 How come we by this preacheress ? 
1880 Fowner Locke vi. ror They listened to the famous 
Quaker preacheress, Rebecca Collier. 

Preachership (pr7tfo.fip). 
-suip.] The office of a preacher. 

1656 Br. HaLy Specialities in Life Wks. 1808 1. p. xxxii, 
Ly occasion of the public preachership of St. Edmund's 
Bury thea offered me upon good conditions. 1757 War- 
wurton Lett. to ffurd cxvi. (1809) 259 You have seen by 
the papers the disposition of the preachership to Dr, Ross. 
r8g5 Macaciay Ast. Eng. xiv. 111. 459 Jeremy Collier, 
who was turned out of the preachership of the Rolls, was a 
nun of a much higher order. 1900 Iesti. Gaz. 27 Nov. 
12/1 To secure a fitting successor to the Rev, T. W. 
Lupton, who has been Preacher of Gray’s Inn for many 
years... The Preachership has been held by many distin- 
guished men in the past. 1903 M. A. Tucker in Ang. 
Hist. Rev. Apr. 283 In 1503..the Lady Margaret preacher- 
ship was founded through the influence of John Fisher, at 
that time vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

b. With Avs, your, as a humorous title. 

1972 Nucent tr. Afist. Friar Gerund 1. 483 What does 
his Preachership mean ? : 

+ Prea‘chery. nonce-we. Obs. Vreaching. 

1818 W. 'Tayion Af ist. Surv. Gern. Poetry (1830) 1.107 A 
deistical creed..superscribed Pocte Nazungall ; that is, 
The Poet's Preachery. j 

Preachify (pritfifei), 7. codog. [f. Preacn 
v.+-[i]ey: cl. speechify.) intr. ‘Yo preach in a 
factitious ora tedious way; to make a ‘preachment’. 
Ofien merely contemptuous for preach. Wenee 
Prea‘chifying v?¢/. 56.; also Prea:chifica’tion. 

19775 S. J. Praty Liberal Opin. liv. (1783) 11. 147 He 
wrote obstinately on,..preachifying, till he piously picked 
my pocket of above a hundred and fifty guineas | 1828 tr. 
Manzont’s Betrothed Lovers 1. vi, 18 When in his preachi- 
fying, he fixes his eyes ou me, 1 am afraid that he will 
shoot out before everybody—those twenty five lira! 1843 
Lockaart in Croker Papers (1884) 6 Dec., Alison deserves 
all anybody can say..of his coxcombical_pomposity and 
preachification. 1848 Tuackeray Man. Fair x, She has 
written to say that she won't stand the preachifying. 1869 
Miss Munock Woman's Kingd. WW. 137, 1 am going to 
preachify in earnest; and. .it is about a very serious thing. 


Preachiness (pri‘tfinés). collog. [f. PREACHY 
+-NESS.] The quality of being preachy. 

1861 féiustr. Lond. News 13 Apr. 336/1 He made a 
capital speech. notwithstanding the drawback of a slight 
preachiness—so to speak—of tune. 1892 Lounssury Stud, 
Chaucer 1. iv. 478 It is pervaded..by a general flavor of 
preachiness, not delicate but obtrusive. 


Preaching (p:/ifin), vd. 5d. [-1xe}.] 

1. The action of the verb Preach; the delivery 
of a sermon or public religious discourse; the 
practice or art of delivering sermons. 

¢1275 Passion our Lord 671 in O. E. Misc. 56 We 
iberden heom heryen in heore preching After vre tunge ben 
heoueliche kyng. 13.. Cursor Al. 196 (Gott.) For his 
preching [v.7. sermon] Fai him thrett. | ¢1goo Maunpev. 
(1839) xxii. 239 The prechynge of religiouse cristen men. 
61440 }ork Alyst. xxt. 6 Men are so dull pat my prechiag 
Sernes of noghit. 153a More Con/ut. Tindale Wks, 601/1 
They could not beleue it at the preaching of a woman, 
without any other miracle. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comiut. 
60 ‘The preaching of the Gospell. 1673. True Worsh. God 
45 Preaching is nothiag else hut Publishing, Declaring, 
or Pronouncing what is said to be Preached. 1681-6 

. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 111. 428 By an immediate miracu- 
lous Unction of the Hay Ghost, by which they were in- 
spired with the Gifts of Preaching. 1882 J. Parker 4Jost. 
Life 1. 96 Apostolic preaching was religious preachiag,.. 
and it kept itself to this one theme—the turning away 
men from their iniquities. ae. 

2. witha and p/. a. The delivering of a sermon ; 
that which is preached, a sermon or discourse; b. 
(chiefly Sc.) a public religious service. 

61449 Pecock Acdr. 90 For without him Grees goon on 
out of gree and prechingis reanen arere. 1508 Dunsar Sua 
Mariit Wemen 71 At playis, aad preichingis, and pilgrim. 
ages greit. 1ga3 Fitzarre. //1sb. § 155 A preachyng ora 
sermon is where a conuocacyon or a gatherynge of people on 
holy dayes..[is] in chirches or other places & times set & 
ordeyned for y* same. 1535 CovERDALE Fer li. 64 Thus 
farre are y® preachiages of leremy. — Youah iii. 2 Preach 
ynto them the preachinge, which 1 bade the. @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. Vill 138b, This iafamie was spoken in 
preachynges and everywhere. ¢ 1650 Z. Boyo ta Zion's 
Flowers (1855) Introd. 50 There is not a preaching preached 
but some gracious pickle falleth upon some heart. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. IIT. 145 In New England, 
a vast deal of time is spent in attending preachings, and 
other religions meetings. 1861 M. Patrison £ss. (1889) 1. 
48 We fiad the Germans .. atteading the preachings in 
Allhallows. A J 

3. attrib. and Comb., as preaching age, business, 


(f& as prec. + 


of preachers, preachers collectively; Preacherless | p/ace, dime, tour, yard, e\c,; praaching-cross, 


PREACHING. 


sec quot. 1882; preaching-station, a station or 
fixed place to which a missionary or preacher 
comes from time to time to hold a religious service. 
See also PREACHING-HOUSE. 

1440-1 Novivich Sacrist’s Roll (MSA, Pro magnis portis 
de le prechyngyerd juxta Carnarium. 1549 Laiimer 5¢/t 
Sern, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 139 Scala cit, is a preachynge 
matter..and not a massyng matter. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 20 Pecoke..stode at Powlles crosse,..& there he 
abjuryd & revokyd them in the prechenynge tyme in the 
presens of the byshoppe of Cauntorbury, 1571 Gotoini; 
Calvin on Ps xxix. 9 To appoiat the temple as it were the 
preaching place of God's glory. 1641 Armainian Nunnery 7 
By the preaching-place stood the Font. 1686 Por Sfaffords/. 
275 He left. . 3083 Sermons. .accounted a prodigious number 
in this preaching age. 1875 W. Meliwrattu Guide i ie- 
townshive 86 A preaching-station in connection with the 
Reformed Preshyterian Church, Stranraer, 1882 Ocivie, 
Preaching Cross, a kind of cross formerly erected on it 
highway or ia an open place, at which the monks ani 
others were wont to preach. 1894 Hatt Caine Manvuret 
24 Cassar returned home from a preaching tour. 

Prea‘ching, f//.¢. [f. Preacn v. +-1nG 2] 
That preaches; see the verb. 

Preaching friar, spec.) a Dominican ; = Prracnee 2. 

3583 Stusses Anat. Abus, u. (1882) 71 Ave those preach- 
ing prelates,..or else reading ministers? ¢1585 R. Browne: 
Ausw. Cartwright 12 Yhe preaching Minister caa not 
cause them to bee a Church of God. 16g0 R, Starvetox 
Strada's Low C. Warres n. 35 So that nothing was done to 
oppose the preaching-men. 1700 ‘I'varrit // ist, doug. VL, 
882 The l’reaching Friars and Minors exhorted him, 1855 
Macactay /dist. Aug, xii, PIL go It was known that a 
preaching friar had been exerting himself to iaflame the 
Irish population of the neighbourhood against the heretics, 

Hence Prea‘chingly adz., ina preaching manner. 

1657 J. Sencrant Schiss Dispach't Post-Script, Their old 
method of talking preachingly, quotingly and quibhtiagly. 

Prea'ching-house. [f. Preacuine vd/ sb. + 
House sé.} A house or building devoted to or 
adapted for preaching; see. \Wesley’s name for 
a Methodist place of worship, in frequent use 
among Methodists in the 18th and early roth c. 

1760 West.ev Frué. 16 Sept., Lordered all the windows of the 
preaching-house to be set open. @ 1791 — IVés. (1830) VIET. 
32x Warn them..Against calliog..our Houses, ‘ Meeting. 
houses’: Call.them plain preaching-houses, or chapels. 1763 
Lany F. Garotner in Coke & Moore Wesley un. ii. (17921 
414, 1] have never, .been at the preaching-house in a morning 
yet, as they preach so early. 1817 S. Drew 7. Coke iv. 49 
The building of a preaching-house [in New York] was taken 
into serions Eade. This was..accomplished in the 
year 1768, being the first Methodist preaching-house that 
ever presented itself to view in the western world. 1874 
Micktetuwaite Mod. Par. Churches 1 The otd preaching- 
honse type of the Georgian period. 

+Preacchman. Ods. rare. [f. Preacn v.+ 
Man sé.1} A man who preaches, a preacher, 


(Usually contemptuous.) 

©1645 Hlowenn Lett. LL. xxxiv, Som of our Preachmen 
are grown dog inad, ther’s a worm got into their toungs, as 
well as their heads. 1677 W. Hussaro Narratize (1865) 
I]. 197 Madockawando..began to demand something for 
Satisfaction,. .not understanding hefore that his Father was 
a great Preachman, as they use tocall it. 1729-8 in Alig. 
ftearnianz (1857) 11.675 She beareth..in a ferld of sedition 
a crop-eared preachman. . 

Preachment (pritfmént). [ME. prechement, 
a. OF. prechement, earlicr preé(s)\chement (12th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. praedicamentum, in med.L, a 
public speech; ef. PREDICAMENT, PREACH v.,-MENT.] 

1, The fact or action of preaching; delivery of 
a sermon, or of a discourse or exhortation. Now 


usually; Obtrusive or wearisome discourse. 

¢ 1330 R. Bauxne Chros. (1810) 222 A legate Ottobon be 
pape hider sent, To mak pe barons on porgh his prechement. 
13.. Neinbrun eviii. ia Guy Warw. p. 667 Sire, let be be 
prechement; Hit is pe meche schaine. ¢1s00 Afe/usise 
xxiv. 196, | take my dysport in your talkyng & prechement. 
1600 WW. Watson Decacordon (1602) 226 They rose vp 
presently in armes at Saint Iohns-towne (excited by Knox 
his preachment). 1660 H. More Afyst. Godl. v1. xiv. 253 
How vain a thing is it to make this Man that Angel thar 
preached the Everlasting Gospel, whenas that Angelical 
Preachment was at least seven or eight hundred years before 
he lived. 672 Kirkman Aug. Rogue u. 247, 1..performed 
my Preachment and Disputation to the general satisfaction of 
all, 188 D. Hannay Capt. Marryat viii. 125 It (Master- 
man Ready) is didactic, and yet there is no preachment, 

2. With #/. The delivery of ascrmon; a sermon, 


discourse, or exhortation. Usually consemptuons. 

€1400 Beryn 1263 1s this a sermon, ora prechement? 1565, 
T. Star.eton Fortr, Faith 51 b, To folow the preachments 
of a few apostat friers and monkes. 1602 Warner 4/4. 
fing. 1x. iii. (1612) 238 Making teadious Preachments, of no 
edifying powre. 1660 Mitton Arie/ Notes on Serm, Wks. 
1738 ). 604 ‘he rest of his Preachment is mecr groundless 
Chat. 1742 Ricnarnson Pamela It. 263 There were such 
Preachments against Vanities, and for Self-denials. 1864 
J. H. Newman 4gol. App. 9 This Volume of Sermons then 
cannot be criticised at afl as preachments; they are essays. 

Preachy (pritfi), @. collog. [f. PREACH 2. + 
-Y.J Inclined to preach; given to preaching; 
characterized by a preaching style. 

1819 Miss Mitroro in L'Estrange £17 (1870) If. 70 He 
was a very good man..though abuadantly heavy, preachy 
and prosy. 1859 HoLvoaks in Reasoner 27 Feb. 66/1 The 
Rev. Mr, M...was a little preachy and complacent. — 
Spectator 15 Mar., It belongs to the class of preachy novels. 

Pre-acknow ledge, v. [PRE- A. 1.) ¢rans, 
To acknowledge beforehand or as a preliminary, 
Hence Pre-acknow'ledged ///, a. 
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1657 J. SERGeant Schisue Dispach't 67 4 preacknowledged 
Infallibility strengthen’d by a long Possession,  /éid. 655 
Had there not been some preacknowledg'd power to ground 
and countenance such a demand, 

Pre-acquaint (prijikwei'nt), v. [Pee A. 1] 
rans, ‘Vo acquaint beforehand, inform previously. 
Const. wit, So Pre-acqual‘ntance, previous 
acquaintance; Pre-acquainted A// a., having 
previous acquaintance or knowledge. 

1609 13. Joxsox 472, Hon, 1, v, Vou hane beene pre- 
acquainted with her birth, education (ctc.). 1633 Suiriiy 
Witty Fair Ove iii, My intention was to preacruaint you, 
21670 Hacker 4p, WV rddiess 1, (1693) 75 Che Terms of the 
Common Law,.scem Barbarous to the vulgar Kar and had 
need to be familiariz’d with pre-acquaintance, 1702 STEKLL 
Muncraé wt. i, Leave the care of bay Charlotte to me; 
Vl! pre-acquaint her, that she may not be frightened. 175% 
Harris //erners ni. (1765) 223 From implying an ordinary 
pre-acquaintance, to presume a kind of general and univer. 
al Notoriety. 1775 TV. Surripan Art Acading 169 We are 
pre-acquainted with the sounds of the words. 

Pre-act (priakt), 7. Also 7 preact. [Pre- 
A. 1.) ¢rans, and futr. To act Leforchand. So 


Pre-a‘cting ///.7.; Pre-a‘ction, previous action. 

1646 Sire T. Brownn Msewd/, ff. 1 ii 60 Au iron. being 
already informed by the Loadstone and polarily determined 
by its preaction. 1655 Futter Ci, f7fst. sail. § 33 Those 
{recreations}, which, though acted afier Mvening-Service, 
piuast needs Le preacted by the fancy. all the day before, 
1660.4. Sapees SwAyece's bear She also‘to acheer the King) 
doth, prassagingly prieact his just Inaaguration, 1796 C. 
Catpwenn. LAs leno: fever to Vhese phenomena can 
ho more occur, than an effect can. .take place without the 
pre-existence and pre-action of its cause, — 1870 Procror 
Uther Worlds vitic 17g There is no form of force which is 
not the representative of some other pre-acting form of force. 

+ Prea‘cuate, 2. Ods. rare—% — [irreg. f. L. 
pre-act-cre to sharpen at the end, or Lo a point 
(f, Pras- before + acucre to sharpen, + -ATE3.] (Sce 
quot.) So + Preacua tion. 

1623 Cockrram, Prracuate,to make very sharpe. 
u, Sharpening or whetting, prracuation, 

Pread, variant of Prepe sé and 2. Ods. 

Pre-adamic (pr/idemik),@. [f Pre- 3B, 1+ 
Apamtc.] Anterior to Adam: = next, Bor. 

1846 in Worcester citing l. Tavior, 1855 Bartey Wystic 
54 To him came too from Preadamic kings ‘Vhe shield of 
power, 1875 EK. Wire Life fe Christ uw. xii, (1878) 133 
Sy geology we have learned that there was a long pre- 
adamic history of the globe. 

Pre-adamite (prije-dimoit). 54 and a. Also 
without hyphen, and with capital A. [ad. mod.L. 
pracadamita (whence also F. prédadamite): see nE- 
B01, ADAM, -ITE LL] 

A. sb. 1. One who lived (or one of a race held 
to have existed) before the time of Adam. 

An appellation given hy Isaac de Ia Peyrére in his Pre- 
adamitz, 1655, to a race of men, the progenitors of the 
Gentile peoples, supposed by him to have existed fong before 
Adam, whoin he held to be the first parent of the Jews and 
their kindred only. 

1662 Srintixarn Orig. Sacr. iu, iv. §2 Hf the report given 
of things in Scripture bee true, the hypothesis of Pre. 
Adamites is undoubtedly false. 1775 Avain Aer. fad. 11 
The wild notion which some have espoused of the North 
American Indians being Prae-Adamites, or a separate race 
of men. 1879 tr. De Quatrefage's Huns, Spec. 31 Vhe 
descendants of these Preadamites were identical with the 
Gentiles, é 2 ; 

+2. A believer in the existence of men before 
Adam. Ods, 


1710 STEELE Tatéer No. 256 ? 4 Mr. Bickerstaff... finding 
Reasons, by some expressions which the Welshinan let fail 
in asserting the Antiquity of his family, to suspect that the 
said Welshman was a Piat-adamite, 1768-74 Tucker 7.7, 
Nai, (1834) If. 468 St. Joha bad nothing of the preadamite 
belonging to hia. 

9] 3. Perron. for ADAMITE 58,1 2. 

1709 Sterte Tatler No, es 7 Dancing without Clothes 
nn, after the manner of the Pra-Adamites, 1710 STEELE & 
aApntson Sadler No. 257 P12 There were written on the 
Foreheads of these dead Men several hard Words, as Prie- 
Adamites, Sabbatarians, Camaronians, Muggletonians. 

B. adj. 

1, That existed before Adam; belonging to the 
time previous to that of Adam; prehuman. 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vaihek (1883) 142 Upon two beds of 
incorruptible cedar, lay recumbent the fleshless forms of the 
Preadamite Kings, who had been monarchs of the whole 
earth. 1836 Lane A/od. Agy ft, U. x. 283 The Ginn are said 
to be of pra-adamite origin, an intermediate class of beiogs 
between angels and men, 1851 Rrewarpson Geol. (1855) 
271 Lhe bones of the A/astodon and Megathertum—those 
terrestrial giants of the pre-Adamite earth, 1877 Dawson 
Orig. World xv. 356 Our knowledge of pre-Adamite and 
present nature, 

2. Relating to the time, or toa race, previous to 


Adam ; belonging to the Pre-adamites (sense A. 2). 

1882 Ocivie, Preadantite, a...2, Pertaining to the Pre- 
adamites: as the preadamite theory. 

Hence Pre-adami-tic, -ical aq/s. = PRE-ADA- 
MITE B,1; Pre-a'damitism, the doctrine of the 
existence of pre-adamite man. 

1716 Gentleman Instr. u. (ed. 6) 414 Upon what Me- 
morials do you ground the Story of your Pra-adamitical 
Transactions? 1790 Monthly Rev, HT. 543 The author adds 
a vindication of himself from an accusation of Pre-adamitism; 
++ he insists on it, that, provided he excepts the human 
eee he may believe rational animals to have existed on 
the earth before Adam, without being guilty of this terrible 
heresy. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 127 These, however, have 


fbid, 


PREAMBLE. 


been by some, ascribed to sume fictitious Preadamitick 
periods. 1865 Cnt. Wisesian in Ass. Aedig. & Lit, Ser. t. 
26 How many human skeletons have been announced ar 
found in preadamitic positions ! Vet not one has yet been 
admitted as proved. 


Pre-adapt to Pre-administration: sce 
Pre- A. 1, 2. 
Prejadmi'ssion, [lre- .\. 2.]) Admission 


beforehand: sAce. the admission of a certain amount 
of steam into the cylinder of a stcam-engine before 
the end of the hack stroke. 

2887 J.u4. Ewixe in Aacpe/, Brit, NNVV s01/2 (Steant- 
engine) An cflect of eal lie. the condition of the valve 
being to a certain extent open when the pistonstroke 
begins] is to caus: Arcadiisston, that is to say, admission 
before the end of the bak stroke.  Féid. 02/1 The position 
ofthe crauk at which preaduudssion occurs. ; 

Preadmi'‘t, v. [Pre-A.1.]  ¢rans. To admit 
beforchand. Ilence Prejadmitted Af/. a. 

1626 Dosxn Sera xviii. Foy He pre-adinitted a fearful 
apprehension of Dewh, a167q Cra won Saat. Levees, 
(1676) 155 Any prealinitted power of the Pope, 

Preadmonish /p:4i-Impnif iv. [Pre-A.1.] 

L. freas, Vo admonish Leforehand, to forewarn. 

: ht, Role r7 Of which thing they were often 
preadinonis foretold by the prophets. 1809-10 
Corerngs £rferd (1860) 324 Tacon and Stewart. .warn and 
preadmonish the sincere fiqnirer, 1822 V. Tav tor pedens 
ait (Ile shontd] pre admonish him of what ought to be fore- 
known by him, ; 

+ 2. ‘Yo give previous notice or warning of. O/s. 

1644 Miunrvon Frdgus Bucer xv. Wks. 1850 EV. 322 These 
things thats preadinoanisbt, let ts etapuire what the undonbted 
meaning is_of our Savieurs words, 1727 Brapney far. 

Yet sv. Chesnut, Wowever, the Beams pre-admonish the 
Fall ofa House by their cracking. 

Preadmonition (pvyedméni-fon). — [Pre- 
A. 2.) The action, cr an act, of preadmonishiug ; 
forewarning, premonition. 

1652 Gavi Magastront, 129 Men... stick not to accept 
them,.as the preadmenitions of Divine Providence, 1671 
Frausizep tn Rigaud Cerr. Sch afew (841) UH. 120 ‘fo 
continue my Annual preadmonitions of the lunar appear- 
ances, 1891 M. Contins J/g. 4 Verch, [.iv.gz Whether 
digas are ever prendaioniuons is one of the most vexed 
questions of the psye hologists, 

| Preadvertise, «. Cas. [f Pre- AL rt 
ADVERTISE 4.] ¢raus. To give previous notice to; 
to notify or inform beforehand ; to forewarn. 

1653 IT. More Compre? Cabdadl. (17137 Wherefore Adam, 
heing preadvertised Ly the vision, was presently able to 
prnounce, This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Petresc 1. 142 
Johannes Bochartus. .had already pre-advertized his Majesty 
thereof. 1675 Wooptiran, etc. Jarapir. St. aud Pref, It 
will not be amiss to preadvertise the reader. F 

Pre,advi'se,*. [Pre-A.1.] dvans. To advise 
or warn before. 

1670 Cotton #sfernon 1, i, 121 He certainly believ'd, 
these were the wen appointed to kill him, as he had been 
pre-advis'l. 1845 T. W. Corr Psrtéasisi2 202 The Puritans 
had sent Simon Bradstreet and John Norton. .to preadvise 
them of coming storms. . R 

Pre-estival, -albuminuric: Pre- B.1d,c. 

Preak, variant of Prexe Oés. 

Preak, Preakar, obs. Sc. ff. Prick, Pricker. 

Preallable (préjlab'l), a. rare. Also 9 
pre-. fa. obs. F. preal/able, now préalable going 
before, preliminary, f. OF. preaX/ er to precede 
(f. pre-, Pre- A, 1+aller to go): sce -aBLE: cf. 
obs. I’. @//)abl: passable (as a road).] Preeeding, 
previous, preliminary. Hence Prea‘lably adv., 
previously, beforchand. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xxvii. 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, wherein so many precautions of a_long and 
preallable conversation, are required. 1652 Urquttart 
Fewed Wks, (1834) 280 There are few..that have not pre- 
allably been stung with the tarantula of a preposterous 
ambition, 2883 H. Juta tr. Pan dex Linden's fnstit. 
flotland 274 Ut very often bappens that the defendaat .. 
before answering makes one or more preliminary or prae- 
allable applications. : 

Preamble (préemb’l, pr/e"mb'l), sd. [ad. F. 
préambitle (13-14 c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
preanbuluna preamble (whence alsolt. preambolo, 

| Sp. Pg. preamiuio), prop. neut. sing. of L. pre: 
ambulus adj, (Martial) going before: see next.} 

| 1. A preliminary statement, in speech or writing ; 

| an introductory paragraph, section, or clause; 

a preface, prologue, introduction. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Pro’, 83x Now dame, quod he, 
so haue } joye or blis, This is a long preamble of a tale. 

| €1460 Lydgate’s Thebes (MS. Roy, 18 D. ii, If. 147 b/1) 
| 


fncipit Protegus., Tn this preambile shortly is comprihendid 
A Mery conseyte of lohn Lydgate, Monke of Bury, de- 
clarynge how he aionyde pe sege of Thebes to the mery 
tallys of Canaterburye, 1542-3 Act 34 $ 35 Hen. Visl, 
c. r New testameates, with anie suche annotacions or pre- 
ambles, 41626 Br. Anorewers Sers. (1856) I. 107 Without 
any exordium or preamble here in the beginning of his 
Kpistle he hits on the point straight. 1745 De /oe's Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) U1. xxxii. 43 ‘Where ue no preamble or 
declaration at the head of the leaf what the meaning of 
the book is, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 11.29 Aman... whose 
manner it was to say what he had to say without formula 
or preamble, ia the fewest and simplest words. E 
b. spec. An introductory paragraph or part in 
la statute, deed, or other formal document, setting 


| forth the grounds and intention of it. 


PREAMBLE. 


1628 Coxe On Litt. 79a, ‘The rehearsall or preamble of 
the statute is..as it were a key to open the understanding 
thereof, 1630 R. Fokuson’s Ningd. 5 Comrniw. 141 These 
French Lawes are too fullof Preambles, Processes, Interims, 
und Provisoes. 1972 Furins Lett, xviit. (1820) 345 The pre- 
amble to the statutes made by the first parliament of Edward 
the First. 1840 Pexny Cycl XVIL 2977/1 1f the committee 
allow that the allegations of the preamble have been proved, 
they proceed to consider the bill clanse by clause... There 
are so many grounds upon which the preamble may fail to 
be proved..that fetc.]. 1863 TH. Cox dusdit. 1. ix. 174 Pass- 
ing of Private Bills...At the close of the general case for 
the promoters and opponents, the committee usually decide 
first whether the preamble of the bill has been proved. If 
they decide that it has not been proved, the bill is in general 
lost. 1893 7¥ures 8 May 0/3 Under the Standing Orders 
as amended in 1882 the pienmule of all public Hills is reserved 
for consideration i Cominittce unuil after the clauses have 
been dealt with, 

ce. A (musical) prelude. poet. 

1667 Mitton 7. £. 1. 367 With Praamble sweet or 
charming symphonic they” introduce Thir sacred Song. 
1832 Trnavson Jala’ of 122174 No nightingale delighteth 
10 prolong Her low preamble il alone, More thin (ete.). 

2. ecu. S preceding or introductory fact or cir- 
cumstance; a preliminary; esf. one betokening 
that which follows; a presage, prognostic. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Aras. Jar. Alatt. xxiv. 145 Of those 
aduersities which I hane recyted, as of certayne preambles 
and tokens hefore ye maye gesse, that the tyme is not far of. 
1663 Mair af rtobiog, vill. (858) 107 This was the preamble 
aan great troubles that after followed. 1686 Beant Trav. 
iii. (1750) 144 The first Step, withant any Preamble or Pre: 
parative, is downright Heastliness, 1885 Vain Seuses ¥ 
Jat Wie i. ¥ 3 (4864) 335 In writing, the sight of the part last 
formed is the preamble to what comes neat. 

Preamble prijeimb'h), v. [ln branch T, ad. 
L.. prvambuiare to walk before: see PRE: A. 1 aul 
Amie 7.3 in branch II, f pree. sh.] 

L. +1. ¢utr. Vo walk before or in front. rareT'. 
rgqo2 Pol. Paems 11, 36 Poerte preamblis to presse aforne 
Anticristis comyng, to sleen the thridde prrty: of men. 

42. drans. ‘Yo perambulate previously, Oés. 

1647 Waro Simp. Collier t5 To take a through view of 
those who have preambled this by-path. 

II. 3. a. “rans. To utter or deliver by way of 
preamble; to state in a preamble. 

1621 [see Preamnien below} 1667 Warrruouse Jive 
Fond. 164 All the esccrable issues preambled in the Statute, 

b. zzz, To make a preamble or introductory 
statement. 

1641 [see Preametinc below} 1664 Preys //asy 15 July, 
Which, put together with what he preambled with yester- 
day, makes me think that my lord do truly esteem me 
still, xggx Tl. Wenn. Sac de. /arrington (1797) 1. 199 How 
foolishly | preamble! 1861, 1865 [see PREAMALING below |. 

4, (rans. To make a preamble to 5 to preface. 

1628 Feetuam Resolves wt, U.) xciii, 272 Some will pre- 
amble a ‘Tale impertinently. 

Hence Prea'mbled fl. @., Preambling vd/, sb. 
and Apl. a. 


i6zr Br. Mouxtacu PDiatribe 67 [These] might hane 
sufficiently manifested the argument, without so long a 
preambled discourse, 1642 Mitton clafmadz. Whs. 1851 
111. 187 Ere a foot furder we must bee content to heare 
a preambling boast of your valour, 1861 Zenple Bar Alay. 
IN. 273 The upshot of which preambling is, that T heartily 
hate writing, 1865 Cariyie fred. Gt, xxi. iv, (1872) X. 
1. Well, ..your account, without farther preambling. 

Preambular (prijembilan, a. [f. med. 1. 
preantbul-uit PREAMBLE + -AR 5 SO KF. préanbie- 
luire.| Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a preamble; introduetory, prefatory, preliminary. 

¢ 1645 Howett Lett. (1650) 13. 9,1 must begin with the 
fulfilling of your desire in a preambular way. 1648 Kegel? 
Apology 13 "Vheir four last modest Hils, only praeamhular 
to a personall Treaty. 1702 Ref. Case iv. Penn 3 We 
shall not detain you by any preambular Discourse. 1784 
R. Bace Barkan Downs 1. 351 In the first place it was 
preambular, 

Preja'mbulary, 2. [f. as prec. + ary.] =pree. 

26g9 Prarson Creed xi. 755 These three Evangelicall re- 
suscitations are so many preambulary proofs af the last and 
generall Resurrection. 1774 Burke diner. Tar. Wks. I. 
363 A description of revenue aot as yet known in all the 
comprehensive vocabulary of finance—a preantbulary tax. 
1882 Mdin, Rev. July 215 Burke. .scoffed at the hill,.as a 
* preambulary’ Bill. 

Preambulate (priembivlel), v. rare. [f. 
1. preanbulal-, ppl. stem. of freambuldre to 
walk before: see -ATE 3,] 

+1. intr, To walk or go before or in front: 
= PREAMBLE v 1. Obs. 

1609 Ex. Woman in Huut.u. icin Bullen O. 2. 1V, Being 
mortally assaild, he aid! predmmlaulate or walk off. ¢ 1660 
Joroan Poems §§ iij b, When fierce destruction followes to 
Hell-gate, Pride doth most commonly preambulate. 

2.intr, To make a preamble := PREAMBLE. 3 b. 

1608 Paxke Fal of Babel 113 Sanders .. preambulateth 
from the matter before he come to it. 1741 RicHaRDSON 
Pamela. 71 But1 will no more preambulate. 1903 Sa?, 
Rew. 16 May 614 In previous articles T have preambulated 
somewhat to this effect. : : 

Preambulation (préembi#lz"fon). [Noun 
of action from prec.: see -ATION.] 


1. The making of a preamble; a preamble, preface. 

€31385 Cuaucea IV7/e's Prot. 837 Now dame quod he... 
This is a long preamble of a tale,. What spekestow of pre- 
ambulacioun (47.55. 77rd. 7334, Cautb. perambulacionn} 
1623 Cockeram n, The first Speech of any thing, erordius, 
preambulation, 1768 Mair, D'ArBtay Early Diary 27 Mar, 
‘And now F have done with preambulation, 1805 Eatny 


' 


} 
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Crarx Banks of Doure 11, 69 Introduced the subject.. ' 
after a long preambulation, 

2. ‘A walking or going before’, rare~°. 

3828 in WrnstEx; hence in later Dicts. : 

Preambulatory (prije"mbiateri\, a. ff | 
as PREAMBULATE: see -orY 2] Having the | 
character of a preamble; prefatory, preliminary. 

3608 ‘I’, Morron /’reansd. Encounter Pref., \ Preambu- 
latory Epistle vnto P. R. 1654 H. More Alysé. fnign 
ipol, 551 ‘To which, without any Preambulatory Ambages, 
Tanswer. 1808 Bexrnan Se. Mefors 10g Before the Cir 
cuit Court; ie. (as explained in the prezambulatory part of 
this section) ‘the Circuit Court of Justiviary by appeal on | 

+Prea'mbulons, «. 065. rerve—'. [f. med.L. 
pracambul-uin PREAMBLE + -OUS.] == PREAMRULAR, 

1646 Sir T. Browse /serel. EA. 1. x. 38 Me... destroyeth 
the principle preamhulous unto all beliefe, 

Pre-anal : see Pre- B. 3. 

Pre-ana‘phoral, a. [f. Pre- B. 1d + Gr, dva- 
cpap offering] receding the asaphora or part 
of the encharistic service containing the oblation. 

1882-3 Schai/'s Encycl. Relig, Knovol. V1, 1326 ‘Vhat pre- 
ceding the consecration of the elements (preanaphoral) and 
the avaphora, or sacramental service. 

Preannounce prijisan'ns), 7. [Pre- A. 1] 
trans. ‘To announce beforehand or previously. 
Hence Pre,annou‘neer, one who pre-announces ; 
Pre,annou'ncement, a previous announcement. 

1846 Worcrstrn, J¢e-annonuce, toannounce before. Cofe- 
ridge. 182 C. Worpsw. Occas. Seri, Sere 1. 57 The 
Vrach Teaish .. pre announces the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 1872 W. Hanna Aeswrrect. Dead 78 ‘Vhe 
preannonncer of a singular alteration, 1880 Aébe, Unis, 
Anowl, (N,V) YN. 227 The pre-asnouncement of the 
betrayal, of Peter's denial. 

Preantepenult, ¢. [Pee Bo 1d.] That 
precedes or stands immediately before the ante- 
penult ; the Jast but three, Also Prejantepenn Itl- 
mate a. (in same sense). 

1791 Wacker Dict, Preantepenuitinate, he fourth sylla- 
ble from the last. 18g2 Dana Crasf. it. ro61 ‘Vhe pia 
antepenult [joint) has the anterior seta as long as the joint. 

Pre,anti-cipate,v. rare. [Pre-A.3.] (rans. 
To anticipate some time beforchand., 

1658 Franck North, Mem, (1821) 214 Warmth .. which 
suddenly dissolves the snow that falls preanticipating the 
formation of frost, 2813 Sir R. Wison J'7ém, Diary Mt. 
275 ‘The approbation pre-anticipited by Lord Aberdeen on 
this subject, which concerns him so personally. 

Pre-antiquity to -apicial: Pre- A. 2, 1. 3. 

Preappoint (priaipoint), v. [Pra- A. 1.) 
trans. ‘Yo appoint beforehand or previously. 

1633 Br. Watt dard Texts, Ve 7. 179 Those cid he pre- 
nppoint and predestinate to be conformable to the image of 
his Son. 1768-74 Tucker Zé Nat. 11834) 1. sot Ry a long 
series of causes pre-appointed for that purpose. 1866 Car- 
Lyin £. drcing 131, remember onr,,visit preappointed for 
us by Irving. 

Hence Prejappointed //f/. a.; Preappoi'nt- 
ment, previous appointment. fore-ordination. 

a@x6r8 SytvesterR Some. Afirac. Peace ix, Vhey both attain | 
By warlike broyls their pre-appointed Reigne. 1654 Il. | 
L'fsrraxcr Chas. 7 (1655) 182 April the 13. the Parliament 
sate according to preappointment, 1827 Cartvie Afise. (1857) 
I. 33 Whom wealth could not tempt. .from their preap- 
pointed aims, 18g0 R, I. Winnerrorce: Docts, Holy Bap- 
tism 147 Vt is otherwise when we pass from the region of 
foreknowledge ta that of pre-appointinent. 

Preapprehension (priepr/henfon), [Pre | 
ne 2.] 

1. A conception or idea formed beforchand ; 2 pre- 


conceived notion. | 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Fp. 1. vi. 93 Such as regarding 
the clouds, behold them in shapes conformable to preappre- | 
hensions. 1677 Hate Contempl. u. 90 ‘The pre-apprehen- | 
sions and Ihnage that the mind makes to it self of them, 

2. A preconceived fear of what may happen ; | 
fearful anticipation, foreboding. 

1633 T. Noams F.xf. 2 Peter iii. 18 The. .preapprehension 
of sickness and death, is an antedating of sickness and 
death, 1702 C, Mature Magn. Chr. 1. 1. App. (1852) 343 
Under these pre-apprehensions it was his own endeavor ta 
beware of abating Rs own first love. x820 J. Brown /fis¢. 
Brit. Ch. M1. vi. 308 To see the pre-apprehensions of the 
protestors so fearfully verified. 

Pre-apprise to Pre-aptitude: Pre- A.1, 2. 

Prearm, v. rare. [Pre- A. 1] ¢vans. To 
arm beforehand, to fore-arm. 

615 T. Avams Lycanthropy 2 The great Bishop of our 
sanles..heere, .pre-armes them to that entertainment which | 

| 


the Samaritans of the world are likely to give all those 
whose faces looke towards Jerusalem. 1660tr. Asyraldus’ 
Treat. conc, Relig. Pref. 7 To pre-arm others against its 
poison. 

Prearrange (priareindz), v. 
trans. To arrange beforehand. 

x8gx J. Martineau Stud, Chr. (1858) 281 A theatre 
whose scenery is not all pre-arranged. 1896 Barats Marg. 
Ogilvy x, A sign, prearranged between us. 

So Prejarra‘nged f//. a., arranged beforehand ; 
Prejarra‘ngement, action of pre-arranging or 
fact of being pre-arranged ; previous arrangement. 

1775 De Lotmr Eng. Constit. w. xxi. (1784) 340 By a happy 
pre-arrangement of things. 
(ed. 2) 503 Predetermined conditions, and pre-arranged, | 
foe ae ated stipulations. Zé/d. 638 There took place, | 

prearrangement, a molestation of one of the litigants. | 


(Pre- A. 1.) 


1875 Poste Gafzs iv. Comm. 


reas, prease, obs. forms of PRAISE, Press sé. 


and zl Preason, obs. Sc. form of Prison. 


PREBEARING. 


+Preja‘spect. Ots. rare. [Pre-A.2.] An 
aspect beforehand, a looking forward. 

1635 Jackson Creed vin, xxxiii. § 8 This law had a special 
..pre-uspect unto our Saviour's death upon the crosse. 

+ Preaspe'ction. Obs. rave. [f. Pre. A. 2+ 
Asprcrioy.) Previous beholding or knowledge. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browxe Pseud, Ef. wv. xi, 207 To beleeve 
they {pigmies] should be in the stature of a foot or span, 
requires the preaspection of such a one as Philetas the Poet 
in Athenans, who was faine te fasten lead unto his feet lest 
the wind should blow him away. 

Preassume (prijisi#'m),v. [Pre- A. 1] 

+1. drans. ‘Yo take previously or beforehand, 

3620 Vener Ifa ects (1650) 315 Before the ment pre- 
assumed be well concocled. 1657 omnixson Renou's 
Disp, 318 Vf any preassume this, lethal poyson..shall not 
hurt him. 

2. To assume or take for granted beforehand. 

31789 T. Tavtor Proctus' Cont. 11, 129 It is necessary to 
pre-assume that ab is equal to cd, in order that the circles 
may be also eqnal. 1816 Coterince Stateso, Man, (1817) 
363 All alike pre-assume, with Mr, locke, that the mind 
contains ouly the relics of the setses. 

Preassurance (prjajii- ins). [Pre- Ate? 

J, An assnrance given or received beforehand. 

1635 Jackson Cored vin. xvi, § 2 That great deliverance 
whereof the first Passover in Egypt was the pledge, or pre- 
assurance. 1645 A'ine’s Cabinet Open. in Select. fr. Har. 
Afise. (1793) 242 ‘The treaty shall be renewed upon .. 
i onbiene that the rebels will submit to reason. 

. A previous assurance or feeling of certainty in 
one’s own mind ; an assured presentiment. 

1671 Woonnean St. Feresat. Pref. 33 Who have, many 
times, a pre-assurance, hefore. .their asking, of their obtain- 
ing it. 1825 Cotrepce Aids Neff. (1848) 1 287 No pre- 
assurance common toa whole species does in any instance 
prove delusive. 

Preassure (prijifiinn), v. [PRB- A. 1.) (rans. 
To assure or make certain beforehand. Hence 


Pre,assu‘red ff/. a. 

31746 W. Horsey Food (1748) J. 264 Being pre-assured of 
his returning Victorious. 1776 BextHam Aan. Pol, Econ. 
Wks. 1843 IL. 37 A preassured stock of the articles of 
subsistence. 1846 Mrs. Gorr Eug. Char. (1852) 155, Pre- 
assuring herself by a mysterious missive whoin he will be 
best pleased to meet at her table. 

Preast(e, variant of Prest sd, and a, Ods. 

Preatta'chment. [Pre- A. 2.] A prior 
or previous attachment. 

1790 Norman « Bertha \. 150 Some ill-fated pre-attach- 
ment .. had seduced her from the paths of duty, 1814 
Maes. J. West Alicia de Lacy 1, 318 A pre-attachment was 
all he dreaded. 

Pre,attune, v. [Pre- A.1.] “ens, To attune 
beforehand. 

3794 Corertwce Lett. to Southey (1895) 80,1 .-preattuned 
ny heartstring to tremulous emotion. 1839 Lacey Festus 
xxviii. (1852) 474 The ear which hears is preattuned in 
Tieaven. 

Preaty, etc., obs. forms of Pretty, etc. 

Preaudience (prijp'ditns). [Pre- A. 2.] The 
right to be heard before another; precedence or 
relative rank (of lawyers at the Bar). 

1768 Biacrstone Comm. Uf. tii, 28 A custom has of late 
yenrs prevailed of granting letters patent of precedence to 
such barristers, as the crown thinks proper to honour with 
that mark of distinction ; whereby they are entitled to such 
rank and pre-nudience as are assigned in their respective 
patents. 1815 Edin, Rew. XXV. 539 The remarkable con- 
test for preaudience which occurred between Lord North 
and Lord Surry. 1884 7ies 27 Nov. o/4 Gradually their 
[Q.C.'s] right of preandience under their royal patents 
accustomed Judges and litigants to look to them as consti- 
tating a separate class, like the Serjeants. 

Pre-auditory: see Pre- B. 3. 

+Preaugurate, v. Obs. [f. Pre- A.1 +L. 
augurare to augur.) /ans. To prognosticate, 

1635 Person Varictics u. 66 Seeing Comets portend 
drouth, they cannot likewise preaugurate inundations, 

+Preaver, v. Obs. (Pre- A. 1] trans, To 
aver or assert beforehand. 


xsox Syuvester Du Bartas 1. i. 778 Another, past all 
hope, doth pre-averr The birth of John, Christ's holy 
Harbenger. 


Pre-axal, a. Anat. [f. Pre- B, 3+ AX-18+ 
-AL.] Situated in front of the body-axis; prechordal ; 
pre-axial. 

1890 in Cent. Dici. 

Pre-a‘xiad, adv. Anat, [f. as next+-ad: sec 
Dextran.) Ina pre-axial direction, forward; in 


or towards the front. 

1888 W. K. Parker in Proceed, Royal Soc. XVIII. 486 
Two well-marked carpals.., one of wbich—the radiale—lies 
pre-axiad and slightly proximad of the other. 1895 Proc. 
Zool, Soc, 331 The prezygapopbyses..of the other two ex- 
tend preaxiad more and more. 


Pre-a‘xial, ¢. Ava. [f. Pre- B.34+L. axts: 
cf. AXIAL.] Situated in front of the axis of the 
body or ofa limb. Hence Pre-axially adv, 


1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 37 All parts which in man are 
relatively snperior, and in beasts anterior, can be termed 

reaxial in all cases, /é4/d. 52 In the common european 
een we find the fourth cervical with its centrum convex 
pre-axiallys, and concave post-axially, 1875 Sia W. TurNer 
in Encycl, Brit. 1. 819/2 Quite recently the terin pra-atial 
has been introduced as equivalent to atlantal, and fost- 
axial to sacral. 1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VIN. 169. 

Prebacillary to -basilar: Pre- A.1,B. 1, 3. 


+Prebearing. /Her. Obs. [fPRE- A. 1+ 


PREBEND. 


Beanise vd/. sb. 3.) The fact of (a charge or 
device) being borne previously, 

1562 Leon Ariworie 200 Then the Herehaught shal .. 
tricke hym ont a congruent cote of armes, hauing alwaies a 


regarde to prebearing. 
Prebend (pre-bénd), 54. Also 3-6 -ende, 6 


-ente. [a.OF. prebende (14-15thc. in Littré), in 
earlier popular forms provende (12th c. in Littré), 
prevende, mod.¥, prébende, ad. med.L. prvbenda 
a pension (Cassiodorus), a daily pittance, an eccle- 
siastical living, prebend, prop. ‘things proper to be 
supplied’, neut. pl. gerundive of L. Aradére to offer, 
grant, furnish, supply, for prwhbére (Plaut.), f. 
fre before, forth + Zabsre to hold.) 

1. The portion of the revenues of a cathedral or 
collegiate church granted to a canon or member 
of the chapter as his stipend. Also ¢rans/- 

¢1400 Plowman's Tale 721 They han greet prehendes 
and dere, Some two or three, and some mo. 1480 Caxton 
Descr, Brit. 37 Iw pryuelege of clergy and in prebendes 
they knowleche hem selfe clerkis, ag02 ATKYNSON tr. De 
Surtatione m1. ii, 197 Kor a lytell fee or prebende great 
Tourneys & harde labours be take an hande for such worl[]dly 
lordes, 3561 T. Norton Cadvin's fnst, we ve (1634) 536 
Daintie men, that get their living with singing, as Prebends, 
Canonships, Parsonages, and dignities, Chaplainships, and 
such other. 3607 Cowren faterpr., Predend..is the por: 
tion, which every member, or Canon of a Cathedrall church 
reeeineth in the right of his place, for his maintenanee... 
Prebends be either simple, or with dignity. Simple Pre- 
bends be those, that hane no more but the reuenew toward 
their maintenance: Prebends with dignity are such,as haue 
some Jurisdiction annexed vnto them according to the diners 
orders in enery senerall church, 1845 Sterunn Corn. 
Laws Eng. (1874) 1h. 674 xo¢e, Such canons, however, as are 
prebendaries, differ from such as are not, as having a pre- 
bend, or fixed portion of the rents and profits of the eathe- 
dral or collegiate chureh for their maintenance. 1852 Hoo 
Ch, Dict. (1871) 599 Prebend is the stipend received hy a 
prebendary... Hence the difference hetween a prebend and 
a canonry. Acanonry was the right which a person had 
as a member of the chapter. A prebend was the right to 
receive certain revenues appropriated to the place. 

2. The separate portion of land or tithe from 
which the stipend is gathered (hence known as the 
corps of the prebend); the tenure of this asa benefice. 

[x167 Pipe Roll 13 Hen. {7 (1889) 202 Episeopatus de 
Bada..Johanni Cumin .xt.s. pro prebenda sua per brene 
Regis. 1290 Rolls of Part. 1. 33/2 Ne quis Possessionem 

redictaram Prebendarum ingrediatur..aut Stall" in chovis 

Ecclesiarum..occupet.] 1422 Zod. 1V. 194/1 The Kyng.. 
had title to present unto the Prebend of Bykeleswade in 
the Chirche of Lincolne. 1513 Bransnaw S#. IWerburge u. 
1002 Whiche parke from Upton was distaunt a myle space A 
prebende to a chanon of her mynstre and place. rrr 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 11L 141 The Bp. of Durham has 
given .. the Golden prebend to Dr. Adams, 1844 Lincaro 
AngioSa.r, Ch. (1858) 1. pe i. 362 Where the clergy lived 
together, the land of the church was possessed by them in 
common ..where separately, it was divided into prebends. 
1868 Freeman orm. Coug. VI. x. 453 The Canons of Wal- 
tham, .lived ..cach man in his own house on his own prebend. 

3. = PREBENDARY I, 

1856 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 91 The dene with alle 
the residew of the prebentes went but in their surples and 
lefte of their abhet of the universyte. 1628 BY. Cosin's 
Corr. (Surtees) I. 1531 Mr. Archdeacon and Mr. Robson, 
Prebends of Durham. 1661 Colet's Seri. Conf. & Refs 
zo And to..these Monkes, Prebends, and Religious men, 
let the canons be rehearsed, 1771 Souter /funiph. Cl. 
13 July, The golden prebends keep plentiful tables. 1776 
Carlisle Mag. 13 July 4 A college of canons, or, as we now 
call them, Prebends. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit, mx. 
615 To make him a prebend of St. Paul's. 

4. attrib, Prebend house. 

1609 Meuz, Rigon (Surtees) IL 334 The Parsonage or 
Prebend House in Stanwick. iS 

Tlence xonce-2vd. Pre‘bend v. [= obs. F. pre- 
bender, med.L. prebenddre.] trans. to give a daily 
allowance to (a canon). Pre‘bendage, name of 
a part of the town of Southwell, formerly under 


the collegiate chapter. 

3868 Watcots Sacr. Archzol. s, v., When regular canons 
only existed, all were maintained from a common stack, 
from which they were prebended or fed. 19759 B, Martin 
Nat. Hist, Eng. V1. 224 Southwell ..is divided into two 
Parts, viz. the  — which comprehends all that Part 
betwixt the Market and the Greet; and the Prebendage of 
the Church. The Church is both parochial and collegiate,.. 
and has 16 Prebendaries. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 341/21 The 
burgage, or burridge, the high town or prebendage (which 
two divisions constitute Southwell proper), 


Prebendal (pr/bendal), a. [ad. med.L. pre- 
bendalis, {. prabenda PREBEND: see -AL. So obs. 
F. prebendal (1493 in Godef.).] Of or pertaining 
to a prebend or a prebendary. 

1751 Cuesterr. Leff. sr Mur. Mr. Harte..has taken 
possession of his prebendal house at Windsor. 1759 J. G. 
Coorer tr. Gresset's Ver-Vert w. Poems (1810) §35/2 No 
sleek prebendal fee could be More thoroughly devout 
than he, 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Chansings i, Close hy, were 
the prebendal houses,. .all venerable with age. 


b. Prebendal stali, the stall of a prebendary in 


a cathedral; hence, the benefice of a prebendary: 
1839 Sir J. Sternen Eccl, Biog. (:860) I. 17 The matri- 
cidal hands of the metropolitan of all England..were in our 
own days irreverently laid on her prebendal stalls.” 1856 
Frovog //isf, Eng, 11. vi. 9 He granted a prebendal stall 
at Wells to an Italian cardinal, 
+ Pre‘bendar. OQés. Sc. f. of PREBENDARY. 
1512 Ace, Ld. High Tr. Scot. WV. 181 For offerand to the 
Vou. VIE. 
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prebendaris first mise of Striveling, v Franch crounis. 1574 

| Ree. Alonast, Kinloss (1872) 159 For the Prebendar atu 

stallaris pensioun within the Kirk cathederall of Ahirdene. 

Prebendary (pre‘bindari), 54. (a) [ad. 

med.L. pradenddrins, £ prebenda: sce PREBEND 
sé, and -ary 1] 

1. The holder of a pret:end; a canon of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate chu:ch who holds a prebend. 

Originally, each canon had a predenda or share in the 
funds of the church to which the clergy-house was attached ; 
in later times when the custom grew up of assigning a par- 
ticular estate for the support of a particular canon, the 
latter received also the designation of prebendary from the 
estate so assigned, e. ¢.* Canon of St. Paul's and Prebendary 
of Finsbury". By act 3 & 4 Viet. e. 113 of 1840, the meni- 
hers of a cathedral chapter .except the dean) are now called 
canons but in some chapters of the Old Foundation the 
naine prelendary (with a territorial addition! is retained for 
the titular holder of a disendowed prebund, whose status 
is, in most respects, similar to that of the //ouorary Canous 
in cathedrals of the New Voundation. 

Lago Pipe Koll 31 Hen, £ (1833) 1 Et in Vestitura eorun- 
dem (xiij] Prebendariornm lxv.s.] 1422 Rodis ef Parit. 
IV. 193 The said Philippe Morgan beyng Prebendaiie 
of the saide Prebend, was consecrate Bisshop of Worcestre, 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 5 Whi he putte monkes 
into that newe monastery callede Hide at Wynchestre, 
and expulsede seculer prebendaries for theire wickede 
life. argsa Letanv /éfe. V1. 43 This Robert made the 
Chapelle of S. George in the Castelle of Oxforde. and 
founded a College of Prebendarics there. 1675 Octipy 
Brit, Wwwod. 3 ‘he Cathedral has 30 Prebendaries. 1721 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) IL 139 Dr. Pickering one of y+ 
Golden-Prebendarys of Durham is dead. 1732 Gav in 
Swift's Lett. (1766) L163 Vou insist upon your being 
minister of Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, ‘Richkings, 
and a prebendary of Westininster.. .Von might have a good 
living in every one of them. 1837 Syvp. Surru Les. Archi. 
Singleton Wks, 1859 11, 2356/1 Disgusted with the spectacle 
of rich Prehendaries enjoying large incomes, and doing 
little or nothing for them, © 1g0z I"esés, Gas. 13 Nov. 3/2 
The greatest sticklers for the title [of Canon] are the 
honorary canons and prebendaries,..who revel in a title 
conferred upon them solely by episcopal favour. 

+2. The office of a prebendary; a prebend. Ods, 

(The antithesis of Prisenn 3.) 

1592 Nasur ?. Penilesse Cj, byshopricks, Deanries, Pre- 
bendaries, and other priuate dignities, animate our Diuines 
to such excelence. 1639 Spottiswoon Vist, Ch. Seot. 11. 
(1677) 109 [He] founded divers Prebendaries and Canonries 
in the Chureh of Dumblane. 172g Battey /rasne. Collog. 
(1733) 239 A Prebendary was offered me, as they call it; it 
was a good fat Benefice, and 1 accepted it. 

B. atirth. or adj, = PRERENDAL. 

173 Gentl. Mag. 1. 431 Mr. Lavington, Prebendary- 
treasurer of Worcester, appointed one of the Residentiaries 
of St. Panl's, 1873 Dixon 7ivo Queens IV. xix. die at 
Wolsey was not satisfied with two rectories, six prebendary 
stalls. 

Tlience Prebendaryship, the office or benefice 
of a prebendary ; a prebend. 

1639 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 490 My Lords Grace of 
Canterhury hath this week sent hither to Mr. Hales very 
nobly a Prebendaryship of Windsor unexpected, undesired. 


+ Pre-bendate, v. Obs. rare—". [f. prvbendii-, 


ppl. stem of med.L. predendire to endow with 
a prebend.] ¢razvs. To present to a prebend, 

1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 102 Declaryng howe learned he 
[Stephen Langton) was in the liberall artes, and in diuinitie, 
insomuch as he was prebendated at Paris. 

+ Pre-bender. Os. [A parallel form of Pre- 
BENDAR, predendary: perh. ad. ¥. présendier 


(1365 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = PREBENDARY 5d. 1. 
1556 Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 91 The kynge and the 
qwene..came in London,..and soo to Powlles ; and there 
was goodly resevyd of the hyshopp wyth the prebenders 
and the holi qweer of Powlles. 1583 Stocker Civ. IVarres 
Lowe C. 1.6 The Cloysterers, and suche other like Churche 
men,.and their Associates, professed, or Prebenders, 
+Pre-bendry. Ots.rare—'. [See -RY.) = next. 
1611 Coicr., Prebende, a Prebendrie. i 
+ Pre-bendship. 04s. = Prebendaryship. 
1570 Foxe A. & AL, ied. 2) 308/2 So tbat every one of 
them should conferre one prebendshyp to the same funda- 
tion. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devow § 256 (1810) 264 This 
chureh..was..n prebendship to the priory. 1691 Woon 
Ath, Oxon, \, 87 He was admitted to a Prebendship in the 
Church of Wells. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 108 
Collated to the Prebendship of Bedminster and Radcelyve, 
+Prebi'tion. Obs. rare—o, [ad. L. preeditio- 
nent, n. of action from preebére to furnish, afford.] 
1656 Brount Clossogr., Prebition, a giving, a shewing, an 
offering, a setting mes one. 
+ Preble. O¢s. Also6prebill. [Origin ob- 
scure: it has been compared with Zcbd/e.] Gravel. 
xsqx Acts Privy Council (1837) VU. 113 To view the 
workes at Dover and especially a certain barre of prebill 
dryven in..to the month of the herborough. 1577 B. Gooce 
Seresback's Hust, 1. 17, Varro counsels you to looke 
whether there be in the land eyther Stone, Marble, Sande, 


| Grauell,..Claye, Preble (e/arca], or Carbuncle. 
| Preboding to -buseal: Pre- A. 1, 2, B. 1, 3. 
+Pre-cable, a. Sc. Obs. rare, [ad. L. pre- 
edbilis entreating, praying, f. precdr? to ask, beg, 
request: see -RLE.] That may be asked or demanded 
as fendal service, impost, or tax. 
rt Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) ITT. 505/2 pai ar ane pairt of 


the ie and memberis subject to pe paygent of taxt 
stent watcheing warding and all vper precable charges. 


Precalculate (préke'lkizlelt),v. [PBE-A.1.] 
rans. To calculate or reckon beforehand ; to fore~ 
| cast. Hence Preca‘leulated f//. a. 


PRECARIOUSLY. 


1841 Blackio. Mag. XILINX. 470 Their consequences.. 
cannot be precalculated. 1875 Masson IFordsz,, etc. 134 
On what principles are they to be precalenlated? 1881 — 
De Quincey iv. 59 A carefully precaleulated opium-debauch. 
1900 BH. Bacon in A.vpesitor July 6 The Sanhedrin.. must 
have also relied upon a fixed precalcnlated calendar. 

So Preca‘lculable @., capable of being pre- 
calculated; Precaleula-tion, the action of pre- 
calculating or reckoning beforehand. 

1864 Pacly Vel 31 Aug, The tally of the unfortunate 
thus doomed is an absolute and precalculable figure. 1841 
Blackiw. Mag. XVUX. 469 There was no precaleulation 
with teference to the actual events of the moment. 

Precant (preskint). vem. [ad. L. precdnt-em, 
pres. pple. of precds7 to pray: see -Ast ll] One 
who prays; a pray-er. 

@ 1834 Cotnnton in 474, Near. (183: 1V. 38 ‘The efficacy 
of prayer relatively to the pray-er or precant himself. 

Precantation (prikent?'fon'. — [ad. late 1. 
Pracantation-ent, n. of action trom 1. precantdre 
to forelell, later, to enchant.) fa. A singing 
before. Oés, b. A propbesying or foretclling, 

1623 Cockrnram, Prxcantetion, a singing before. 1838 
GS. Pau faqeiry 331 Vhese apply themselves to augue 
rics or to signs of the heavens or to vain precantations. 
1841-4 Manson f'ss., Zoct Whs. (Bolin) 1, 1€4 The sea, 
the mountain-ridge, Niagra, and every flower-bed, pre- 
nist, or super-cxist, in pre-cantations, which sail like odours 
in the air. 

Precardiac: see Pre- 1. 3. 

| Precaria, Feudal Law : see PRECARY sé. 3. 

Precarious (prikerixs’, a. [f. 1. precdri-zs 
obtained by entreaty, depending on the favour ot 
another, hence, uncertain, precarious (f. prec-em 
prayer, enlreaty + -drrs, «Any 1) +-ovs.] 

1. Held by the favour and at the pleasure of 
another; hence, uncertain, /ecartous lente, a 
tenure held during the pleasure of the superior. 

1646 Sin T. Browne / send. Ef, 26 With more excusable 
reservation may we shrink at their bare testimonies, whose 
argument is but precarious and subsists upon the charity 
of our assentments. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Drecartous.., 
granted to one by prayer and intreaty, to use so long as it 
pleaseth the party, and no longer, ©1673 ‘TEmviR Olscrt. 
United Ire. Wks. 1731 1. 19 Out of Indignation to see 
himself but a precarious Governor, without Force or Depen- 
dence. rgxx Appison Sfect, No. 256 P10 This little Hap- 
piness is so very precarious, that it wholly depends on the 
Will ofothers. 1754 11. Watvore Le##. (846) 111. 73 Though 
the tenure is precarious, I cannot help liking the situation 
for you. 1878 W. E. Hearn eleyan dousch, xviii $5. 425 
His holding was, in the language of the Roman lawyers, 
‘precarious ', that is, upoo his request to the owner, and 
with that owner's leave, 

2. Question-begging, assumed, taken for granted ; 
unfounded, doubttal, uncertain. 

1659 H. More /ysnort, Soul iu. x. 216 That the Fabrick 
of the Body is out of the concurse of Atomes, is a meer pre- 
carious Opinion, withont any ground or reason. @ 1677 
Hare Print. Orig. Manx. g Yecause it suits with that arti. 
ficial and precarions Hypothesis which was before taken np 
and made much of. “1979 Westry I 'és. (1830) 1V. 143 
Qhnite unproved, quite precarious from beginning to end. 
1869 J. Martineau #ss. 1], 181 His mode of proaf is pre- 
carious and unsatisfactory. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 11. 
506 Such an inference is most preearions. 

3. Dependent upon ciremmstances or chance; 
liable to fail, insecure, unstable, uncertain. 

3687 in Somers Tracts (1748) 1. 247 When they see us 
owning the Exercise of our established Religion to be so 
Precarious, 1700 Drypen Cey.x § Alcyone 44 He but sits 
precarious on the throne. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo WU, 378 His Empire is accounted preearious, and 
short lived. 1734 Swirt Pol. Tracts, Reas. agst. Bill for 
Tythe of Lfemp (1738) 274 Vhe Payment of Tythes in 
this Kingdom, is subject to so many Frauds, Brangles, 
and other Difficulties,..that they are, of all other Rents, 
the most precarious, 1794 S. Wittiams J ermont 136 They 
afforded them but a scanty and precarious support. 5838 
Lytton Calderon i, His bealth was infirm and his life pre- 
carious, 1879 Rocers in Cassell’s Techn. Edue. IV, 87/2 
There is no article in demand the value of which is so 
precarious as that of a book. 

4, Exposed to danger, perilous, risky. 

1727 A. Hamivvon New Acc. E. ind. VI. xiii. 122 There 
areso many Banks and Rocks under Water, that Naviga- 
tion is very precarions. 1827 Scott /fighd. I idow v, The 
precarious track through the morass the dizzy path along 
the edge of the precipice. 1894 H. Drusimonp Ascent of 
Man 253 The fisherman's life is a precarious life; he be- 
comes hardy, resolute, self-reliant. 


+5. Suppliant, supplicating ; importunate. Oés. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1830) 337 ‘He ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.’..Nor must we look upon this as 
n servile or precarions, but rather as an efficacions and 
glorious intercession. 1667 Preys Diary 6 Nov., He do 
endeavour to gain them again in the most precarious 
manner in all things that is possible. 1670 Drybew 1s¢ P?. 
Cong. Granada 1. i, What Subjects will precarious Kings 
regard? A Beggar speaks too softly to he heard. 1697 in 
W.S. Perry #/is/. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 48 Sir Edmund 
Andros knows nothing of this right he has sure devoluto, 
or else he would not suffer the clergy to be so precarious. 


+6. See Precary sd. 2, Obs. 

Preca‘'riously, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a precarious manner: +a. By way of prayer or sup- 
plication; at the mercy or pleasure of another; 


with uncertain tenure ; insecurely. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 42 Having once begot 
in our mindes an assured dependence, be makes us ig 
on powers which he but precariously obeyes. ie . 


PRECARIOUSNESS. 
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L’'Estrance Chas. I (1655) 200 1t was the 19. day pre- ' precations of peace and many happy days. «1687 Cotron 


cariously moved, 1. That he might be bailed. 1683 T. 
Ilunt Def. Charter Lond. 45 1f these Courtiers..thought 
-ahat all Authorities and Dignities in the Government 
should be held precariously of the Crown, they ought to 
hold their honors..by the same tenure. 1690 Norris Seati- 
tudes (1692) 2t We holds his Being as precariously as he 
first received it. 1728 Morcan //ist. digicrs I. ii. 27 Cer- 
tain strangers had as much ground precariously allotted 
them, as they contd cover with au oxe’s Hide, which they, 
frandulently, cut into Thongs. 

b. Asa thing assumed gratuitously or taken for 
granted; without proof; insccurely, uncertainly, 

2658 Str 'T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 57 The Figures of 
nails and crneifying appurtenances, are but precariously 
made out in the Granadilla or flower of Christs passion. 
1699 Bestiev PAal. 427 Precariously suppos’d without any 
manner of Proof. 170g J. Locan in /’a, /dist. Soc. Alene. 
X. 8 Ie is still better to have something certain than a 
greater share precariously, 1836 W. Irvine sIsforia 1I1. 
xlv. 43 Up this river..they kept for two or three days, sup- 
porting themselves precariously npon fish. 1896 Current 
ffist, (U.S) V1. 822 The fragility of the basis on which 
the peace of Europe precariously rests. 

Preca riousness. [l. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality or condition of being precarious : in various 
senses of the adj. ; esf. insecurily, liability to fail. 

1687 Gd. Advice s9 The uncertainty and precarionsness 
of the means of their subsistance. 1693 ‘Tyrrece. Laz 
Nat, 372_The weakness, or precariousness of which Ilypo- 
thesis being discovered, 1705 Vian in W.S. Perry ist. 
Coll. Aner. Col. Ch. 1. 1409 Assaulted and accused of 
countenancing the precarivusness of the Clergy. 1748 
Smotcett Hod. Rand. viii, By reason of the danger of a 
winter voyage,.. as well as the precarionsness of the wind, 
which might possibly detain me a great while. 2755 Joun- 
son, Precurious,,is used for uncertarn in all its senses; but 
it only means uncertain, as dependant on others; thus there 
are authors who mention the precariousness of an account, 
of the weather, ofa die. 2798 W. Bratra Soddicr's Friend 
xii. 94 The precariousness and hardships of the military life. 
1819 Surtiey Let. to Godwin 11 Dec., 1 felt the precarions- 
ness of my life. 1859 Lana Wad. /adia 353 The pre- 
cariousness of the land tenure is one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the outlay of capital by the tenant in the 
improvement of the land. 188: Westcote & Horr Crs. 
WV. 7. Introd. §13 The complexity can evidently only 
increase the precariousness of printed texts, 

|| Precarium (pr7kéeridm). Lom. and Se 
Law. (LL. precérium a thing granted or lent upon 
request at the will and pleasure of the grantor, sb. 
use of neuter of precdrius adj. : sce Precantovs.] 
A loan granted on request but revocable whenever 


the owner may please. 

1693 STAIR /yst.1. xi. § 10 Precarium isa kind of Cou 
modation, Aiffering in this, that Commnodatyut hath a 
determinat time, cither expresly when the use of a thing is 
given to such a day, or such an use, which importeth 
a time;../*vecarfuu is expresly lent, to be recalled at the 
Lenders pleasure. 1861 W. Bewi Dict, Law Scot. s.v., The 
contract of Arecarinm is a gratuitous loan, in which the 
lender gives the use of the subject in express words, revocable 
at pleasure. 

Pre-cartilaginous: see Pre- B. 1. 

Precary (pre‘kari), sd. arch, [Sce senses.] 

+1. A grant upoa request, at the will and during 
the pleasure of the grantor. [ad. L. precdirfton: 


see above.] Ods. 

rqgs6 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 132 Thare is ane 
othir maner of possessiounis, that ar callit precaris, that 
cummys for request, vr fordis gevin for thair tyme, or thair 
will endurand, ¢1§75 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 458 Ane 
tenent beand warnit ie his master at Whitsounday to flit 
and remove, thairefter..sufferit be tolerance and precarie of 
his master to sit still and remane to ane certane day. 

+2. See quot. [Cf med.L. precaria, precatoria 
(Du Cange); F. précaire (Littré).] Ods. 

1694 tr. Moreri’s Hist, etc. Dict, Precary (¥. précaire] is 
a word well known in the French civil and cannon Law. 
Paolo saith, That the Contract called the Precary brought 
great Riches to the Churches. ..(It] consisted in a Donation 
that particular persons made of their Goods to the Churches, 
They afterwards obtained of the same Churches, by Letters 
which they called Arecarions or precatorions Letters, the 
same Estates again, to enjoy them by a kind of Emphyteotick 
Security, i.e. to improve them. 

3. Feudal Law. = med.L. preedrta. See quois. 

(1670 Biount Law Diet, Precarie, Days Works, which 
the ‘l'enants of some Mannors are bound to give the Lord 
in Harvest,..corruptly called Bind days, for Biden days. 
1833 Seenoum Village Comentun, 41 There are precaria:, or 
3 boon-days *, sometimes called bene works—special or extra 
services which the lord has a right 10 require, sometimes 
the lord procdinn food for the day, and sometimes the 
tenant providing for himself.] 1906 N. J. Hone Afanor & 
Manor, Rec. 226 A precary without dinner with three men. 

+ Precary, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. precéri-us.] 
= PRECARIOUS, 

1631 R. Byrtecp Doctr, Sabb, 143 Holiness hath no other 
bot a precary time, when we will borrow it of our worke. 

Preca‘st, v. rare. [VPre- A. 1.) ¢vans. To 
cast or calculaie beforehand; to forecast. Hence 
Preeasting vd/. sb. 

1863 ie Se Rosicrucians 1. 257 The conviction 
that their divulgement [of future events], as the precasting 
of God's purposes..is disallowed. ; 

+Preca‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. precatid-nem, n. of 
action {. precdr7to pray. Cf. F, précation (15-16th 
c. in Godef.).}_ Praying; entreating, supplication, 

a1g48 Haut Chvon., Hen. V 37, Daily praiers and con- 
tinnal precacions to God. a1626 Br, ANpRewes Pattern 
Cath, Doct. (1642) 101 Precation is the desiring of some- 
thing that is good. 1634 Jackson Creed vit. xxxv. § 4 Mutual 


aud Epist. to F. Bradshaw ix, And can you not, from your 
Precation And your as daily Ciuh-Potation, To think of an 
old Friend find some vacation? 

Precative (pre‘kativ), a. (ad. late L. precé- 
tiv-us, {. precari to entreat, pray: sce -ATIVE.] 
Expressing entreaty or desire; supplicatory. 

In Gram. applied to a word, particle, or form, expressing 
entreaty, or the like. 

1662 Gurnatt Chr, ft Aron. verse 18. 1. li. (1669) 4215/1, I 
begin with the Petitionary part of prayer, and it is three- 
fold, Precative, Deprecative, Imprecative. 1751 Harris 
Hermes i. viii. (1765) 144 The Requisitive..hath its sub- 
ordinate Species: With respect to inferiors, ‘tis an Impera- 
tive Mode; with respect to equals and superiors, 'tis a Pre- 
cative or Optative. 1872 O. Suip.ev Gloss, Bech Terms § 
It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or the 
precative form of absolution was the carlicst. 1899 Brown 
Heb, & Fug. Lex. 609 2 attached..to the pf with waw 
consec,, in a precative sense. 

b. Precative disposition : cf. Precatonry b. 

3875 Poste Gaius u, Comm, (ed. 2) 287 A precative dis- 
position (a disposition in the form of entreaty) isa trust. 

Hence Pre‘catively aév., in a precative manner. 

1869 J. A. Hessev in Contemp. Rev. X1, 180 Sung, pro- 
nounced, or uttered precatively or authoritatively. 

+Precatorious, a. Ofs.rare: see PRECARY 50.2. 

Precatory (pre‘katari), a. [ad. late L. pre- 
eatovi-us, £. precatér-em one who prays, agent-n, 
from frecdri to pray.) Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or expressing entreaty or supplication. 

In Gram: see ParcaTive, 

1636 Jackson Creed vitt. xix. § 1 Some.. would have this 
word /fosanva, to be merely precatory or optative: Zhe 
Lord send help or salvation. 1657 Sraarow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 83 That precatory Ilymn of lent Creator. 
1787 Str J. Hawkins Fohnuson 270 The most perfect_models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negotiation, 1833 CarLyLE 
Diderot Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 17 Epistles precatory and 
amatory..he may have written. 1842 Anp. Thomson Laws 
Th. § 27 (1860) 4 Others are only precatory or exclama:- 
tory: as ‘Oh that this too solid Aes would melt !' 1853 
Wotre //ed. Gram. 90 (The Imperative with paragogic 
1) is frequently followed by the precatory particle x2 J pray. 

b. Precatory words, words in a will praying or 
expressing a desire that a thing be done. When 
these are deemed to have an imperative force and to 
bind the person to whom they are addressed, they 


constituie a precatory trust. 

1782 in W. Brown Rep. Crt, Chance. 1.143 The answer is that 
the words are teeatory not imperative, 1803 1.0. Epon in F. 
Vesey Reports (1804) V111. 380 Whether the terms are those 
of recommendation, or precatory, or expressing hope..if the 
ohjects..are certain,.the words are considered imperative ; 
and createa Trust. 1890 11 s2/of &. W4 Harcourt (Nune- 
ham), [The testator expresses a hope] which is not to be con- 
strued as a precatory trust, that my successors in the Har- 
court estates will carry out the wishes expressed hy our 
common benefactor, the said George Simon Ear! Harcourt, 
..and will use the surname of Harcourt only. 1904 7fses 
3 Feb. 2/4 The question..was whether the bequest consti- 
tuted a precatory trust. 

Precaudal: see Pre- B. 3. 

Precausation. rare. [Pre- A. 2.] Causation 
beforehand; predetermination. 

1670 Baxter Life of Fath 1. ix. 163 By his sustentation, 
and universal precansation and concourse. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 658 The ideas of precansation and fatality, 
of certainty and necessity, are so strongly rivetted together 
in men’s minds.., that it is not easy to keep them asunder. 


Precaution (prikd-fon), 56. (a. F. précantion 
(16th c.), ad. late L. pracaution-em, n. of action 
from L, pracavére to guard against beforehand, {, 
pre PRE- + cavére to beware of; sce Caution sd.] 

1. As a quality or mode of action: Caution 
exercised beforehand to provide agaiast mischief or 


secure good results ; prudent foresight. 

1603 Hottano Putarch's Mor. 128 A putting hy or pre- 
caution that we should not commit any of those faults, 
1658 Punwirs, Precaution, a fore-seeing, fore-warning, or 

reventing. 1782 Prirstiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref, 20, 
pee used all the care and precaution that } could. 1791 
Buake App. Whigs Wks. V1. 20 An object of precaution to 

rovident minds. 1823 F. Crissoup Asovnd ALt. Blane 19 
The danger in this place defies precaution. 

2. An instance or practical application of this; 
a measure taken beforehand to ward off a possible 
evil, or to ensure 2 good result. (With @ and J/.) 

1603 Frorio A/ontafgne 1, xxvii. 93 Regular and remisse 
friendship, wherein so many precautions of a long and pre- 
allable conversation, are required. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 
xi, 249 The Governor..bad taken several precautions to 

revent us from forcing our way into the harbour, 179 

Irs, Rapcuirre Kom, Forest ii, This seemed a necessary 

recaution, 1856 Froupe //ist, Aug. 11. ix. 331 They 

elieved truly that the security of the state required unusual 
precautions, : 

+3. A caution or caveat given beforehand. vare. 

3706 Piunttiirs, Precaution, Caution, Warning, or Heed, 
given or us'd hefore-hand. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 17 
? 1, 1 should cali my present Precaution A Criticism upon 
Fornication, 

‘ Precaution, v. [a. F. précautionner (17th c. 
ia Hatz.-Darm.), f. précaution sb.] 

tl. trans. To caution (any one) beforehand 


against something; to preadmonish, forewarn, 
1654 Frecknor Jen Vears Zrav. 43 Let the Duke of 
Guise then he precautioned by the Dake of Alansons_ilt 
successe at Antwerp. 1768 Woman of Honor 1. 13 She 
precautioned them against receiving implicitly any opinion. 


PRECEDE. 


2. To put (any one) upon his guard agatust 
something; esp. reff. to be on one’s guard against, 

1700 J. Wretwoop A/em. Trans. Eng. 252 They had ever 
the Shovel and Pickaxe in their hands, to precaution them- 
selves against this Misfortune. 1716 M. Davies Achen. 
Brit, 11,316 Which last [Rivalling] both High and Low 
do Precaution themselves against. 1805 W. Taycorin An. 
Kev, 111,63 Precautioned by works of imperishable criticism 
against any real iniprudence. 

+3. To mention or say beforehand by way of 


caution. Oés. 

1665 Witnea Lora’s Prayer Preamble, Therefore 1 have 
here, to that end, precautioned so much as I conceive may 
be pertinently extracted from the subject I have now in 
hand. /d. 86, 1 will precaution a tittle by the way, cone 
cerning that. ornts Beatitudes (1692) 215 ‘The 
reason..was not (as is already precautioned) any Absolute 
Merit of theirs, . F 

+4. To take precautions against, guard against 
(a danger). Obs. rare. 

1690 Drvoen Don Sedast. u. i. 30 He cannot hurt me; 
That I precaution’d. 

Hence Precau‘tioning 2/. sb. (in sense 1). 

1710 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, WY. 525 The precantioning of alt 
witnesses. i 

Precau‘tional, @. sare. [f. as next+-aL.] 
Of the nature of precaution; precautionary. 

1648 W. Mountacur. Devout Ess. 1. vi. § 3. 61 Where- 
fore this first filiall fear, is but virtuous and precautionall. 
1887 Scott. Leader 9 Dec. 5 The precautional measures 
..taken by the Austro-Hungarian War Office, in view of 
the concentration of Russian troops on the Galician frontier. 

Precautionary (pr/ko‘faniri), a. (sd.) [f. 
PRECAUTION $6. + cil 

1, Suggesting or advising provident caution. 

1787 /ferald No. 6 (1758) 1. 89 Had the planners of the 
scheme no precautionary forecast? 1820 Coarv xg. 
Afetrop. 103 You are startled at my first precautionary hint. 
1866 Gro. Eviot #. /folf xxv, Jermyn’s precautionary 
statement that he was pursuing inquiries. 

2. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a precaution. 

1807 S. Turner Anglo-Sax, (ed. 2) 1. iv. v. 276 The pre- 
cautionary measures of Alfred. 1848 R. I, WitpeRFoRcE 
Doctr. Incarnation vy, (1852) 125 A precautionary guard 
against what was afterwards the Arian heresy. 1880 Fro. 
Maarvat Fair-haired Alda I1.is, 159 My measures were 
only eae ieee 

+B. sé. A precautionary measure, a precaution. 

1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) IV. 49 Thou seest, 
Belford, by the above precautionaries, that I forget nothing. 

Precautious (pr/k6'fas), a. [f. Precauriox: 
see -ous and Cavtiovs.] Using precantion; dis- 
playing previous or provident caution or care, 

1913 STEELE Guardian No, 147 P1 This precautions way 
of reasoning and acting has proved..an uninterrppted 
source of felicity. «1734 Nortu #.vaze, 1. it. § 116 (1740) 
g3 It was not the Mode of the Court, in those Days, foie 
very penetrant, precautions, or watchful. 1871 G. Mereorrn 
If Richmond V1, 177 She was precautious to have her giant 
to protect her from violence. ; 

Hence Preecan‘tiously adv. rare, in a pre- 
cautious manner, as a precaution. 

arg Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 te 3 Jesus him- 
self precautiously withdrew, When persecuted by the furious 
Jew. 1747 Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) IT. xii. 77, How 
anxious to choose and to avoid everything, precautionsly, 
as I may say, that might make me happy, or unhappy, 

|| Precava, pre. (prijkava). Azar. [f. PRe- 
A, 4b+Cava for vena cava: cf. Postcava.] The 
superior or anterior vena cava. Hence Pre-, 
preeca‘val a. (also e/lif/. as sd.). 

1866 Owen Anat, Vert.¥. 505 The right and left precavals 
enter separately the auricular sinus, the feft precaval opening 
near the postcaval vein. 1882 {see Posteava]. 1884 T. J. 
Parker Zoofomry 65 A small chamber, the precaval! sinus.. 
situated in the antero-lateral angle of the abdominal cavity. 


Preece, obs, variant of Press. 

+ Preceda‘neous, @. Ods. Also 7 -nious, 
-nous; 7 precid-, 7-8 precid-, 8 precedaneous. 
[app. f. PRECEDE v. +-ancous: cf. antecedancous, 
succedaneous; but perh. associated in origin with 
L. precidine-us ‘that is slaughtered or sacrificed 
before’ (f. cedtre to slay), which in med.L. 
(Du Caage), and perh. ia late L., had in particular 
connexions the generalized sense ‘preliminary, 
preceding’. Cf. the L. spelling succidanens beside 
succédineus.| Happening or existing before some- 
thing else; preceding, antecedent, previous. 

1647 Hansonn Power of Keys iii. 19 It was but a preceda- 
neous power, preparatory to that other of ruling. (1656 
Biount Glossogr., Precidaneous, that which goes before, 
or is cut or killed before.] 1697 R. Peirce Bath Afent. 
1. vi. 322 Precedanions to the Dropsie, are all Cachexies. 
1794 T. Tavioa Plotinus Introd. 16 Of goods, some are 
precedaneous and others preparative ; and t e precedaneous 
are such as are desirable for their own sakes, but the pre- 
parative, for the sake of other things. j 

Hence + Precedaneously adv. Ols., previously. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowy xv. 213 here seems 
to result a necessity of examining Heathens precedancously 
to their admission. 

Precede (prisi'd), v. Also § presede, 6-8 
preceed, precede, 7 precead, precceed. (a. F. 
précéder (14th c, in Littré), ad. L. precédtre to go 
before, precede, excel: see PRE- A and CEvE.] ; 

+L. tras. To go before or beyond (another) in 
quality or degree; to surpass, excel ; to exceed. 

61378 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 177 Ymang hirthis 
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e weman bare Pane Tohae baptiste vas gane mare; For 
¢ at vthyre in bat precedis, And ewine is to bame in gud 
dedis. 1631 Werrver Anc. fun, Alon. 150 Men in the fer- 
uencie of denotion did not precede the weaker sex. 1760- 
72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1. 84 Throngh the en- 
foldings of tbe stranger's modesty, Mr. Fenton discerned 
many things preceding tbe vulgar rank of men. 

2. To go before in rank or importance ; to occupy 
a position before or above; to take precedence ol. 

1485 Caxton Parts & V. (1868) 14 The other grete lordes 
that shal be there precedyng your degree. 1598 BArRET 
Theor. Warres wv. i117 The Colonels companie preceedeth 
all others of his regiment. @ 1677 Barrow Popes Suprem. 
(1680) 285 Such a reason of precedence S. Cyprian giveth in 
another case, Because.. Rome for its magnitude ought to 
precede Carthage. 1819 Rees Cycé. s.v. Precedence, All 
the sons of viscounts and barons are allowed to precede 
baronets. 1839 Miss Mitroro in L’Estrange Life (1870) 
III. vii. 99, 1 have another short engagement, which ought 
to precede yours, ‘ 

3. To go or come before in order or arrangement ; 
to stand or be placed before or in front of. 

1494 [see Preceninc al. 1530 [see 4), argsz LeLano 
ftin, V. 56 Rethelan, ..cummith of Rethe,..and Glan.. 5 
when Glaa is set with a Warde pricceding G is explodid. 
1693 W. Mouxracu ia Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 320 One for the Duchess of Portsmouth, preceded with a 
pateat of iadenization. 1956 fi Wanton &ss. Pope (1782) 
I. v. 267 Whose [prolognes] of Dryden, .may precede any 
play whatsoever, evea tragedy or comedy. 1879 Bain 
pe Lug. Gram. 145 Whea the adjective ends in y fre- 
ceded dy a consonant, the y is changed into i. 

4. To go before, to move in front of; to walk or 
proceed in advance of. 

1530 Patscr. 664/1, 1 precede, I go byfore another to 
a place or in order. 1602 Saaks. Zam. ti, 122 As harbingers 
preceding still the fates. 1713 Srunin Anglishin, No. 55.352 
Streamers..preceded a Cart, wherein were placed three 
farge Figures, 1788 Giapox Decd. y /. xiv. (1869) II. 677 
Terror preceded his march. 1860 Tyspatt Glac. 1. xi. 85, 
T sometimes preceded hiin in cutting the steps. 


b. Astr. Said of a star, ete. which in the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the heavens rises 
before and moves in front of another, i.e. which is 


situated to the west of it. (See also PRECEDING c.) 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Pisces, Names and situa- 
tion of the stars...1st of those preceding the square ander 
the southern fish, [1860 Mauay Phys, Geog. Sea (Low) 
vi. § 73 Canopus and Sirius..are bigh up in their coarse 5 
they look down with great splendour..as they precede the 
Southern Cross on its western way.] 

5. To come before in time; to happen, occur, or 
exist before; to be earlier than or anterior to, 

aisgo Barnes IWés. (1573) 274/1 And Duns saith, that 
there is a mollifieng, that precedeth grace, whiche hee 
calleth attrition, 158: Nowrnt & Day ia Confer, v (1584) 
Eiij, Workes doe not preceede a man to be iastified, but 
doe follow him being iustified. 1653 Lo. Vanx tr. Godvau's 
54, Paul 161 He told them of signes which should preceed 
the day of Judgement. 177a Prtesteev /ust, Relig. (1782) 
I. 13 Infinite duration mast have preceded the present 
moment. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 4o The century 
preceding the formation of the Hanseatic federation. 

6. intr. or (now only) aéso/. (in senses 2-5): To 
go or come before (in rank, order, place, or time) ; 
to have precedence; to be anterior. 

a 1540 Baanes IV&s. (1573) 278/a Whether. .the will of God 
is alonely the cause of election, or els any merite of maa pre- 
cedyng afore. 1654 Eart Mownm. tr. Beutieoglio’s Warrs 
Fltndere 123 Who. .precedes aow in the universal Govern- 
ment of Christ's flock by the name of Urhan the Eight. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 640 ‘Till then the Curse pronounc't 
on both precedes. 1707 EK. Coampervavne Pres. St. Eng. 
tt. xiv. (ed. 22) 185 The Colonel thereof is always to pre 
cede as the first Colonel. 1725 Pore Odyss. t. 506 To your 
pretence their title would precede. A/ou. A statement 
different from anything that precedes or follows. 

7. trans. in causal sense: To cause to be pre- 
ceded (4y); to preface, introduce (wth or dyr). 

1718 Lauy M. W. Montacu Lef. to C'less Mar to Mar., 
The emperor precedes his visit by a royal present. 1794 
Mrs, A. M. Besxetr Z£élen 1V. 52 The old maa..never.. 
addressed her, without preceding Winifred with Mrs. or 
Miss, a 1834 Coteaipce Notes & Lect. (1849) I. 222 No 
modern writer would have dared, fike Shakspeare, to have 
preceded this last visitation by two distinct appearances. 
1892 Pall Mail G. 31 Mar. 4/3 If it was the intention of 
the Government to postpone the dissolution antil Septem- 
ber or later, they would undoubtedly have to precede that 
by a measure of registration. 

§] 8. Erron. used for Procern, Ods. rare. 

213.. Casi. Love (Halliw.) 1455 In the Fadur nome and 
the Sone aflso, Aud in the Holigostys that precedit hem fro 
(Vernon MS, gtit of hem bo]. 1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) 
VII. 89 Ageynes whom as ofte as pe kyng precede [fro- 
cederet), pe erte Edrik counseille nouxt [d/sswasit] to jeve 
bataille. 

Precedence (prisidéns). Also 5 precydence, 
5-6 -sidence, 7 pre-. [prob. f. the earlier PRE- 
CEDENT a.: see -ENCE. Cf. F. précédence (16th c. 
in Littré).] 

+1. = PrecevenT sd. 2, 3. Obs. (In quots. 
1484, 1541, perh. a corruption of precedents: cf. 
ACCIDENCE.) 

rq84 in Lett, Rich. 1 & Hen. VIE (Rolls) 1. 85 The 
bookes of accomptes..fare to] be alway in the haades of 
the said auditours for their presidence. 1541 in Picton 
Lipool Munic, Rec. (1883) 1. 30 These presidence was cor- 
rected and drawen out of diverse old presidence. r1g58 
fbid., An old book of Precedences..extracted out of the 
elder Precedences of the town. 1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. 
De fnvent. 1. xvi. 29b, Out of all such precedences he 
gathered Preceptes of Phisike. 
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tb. The being or serving as a precedent. rare, 

1494 Faavan Chron. 11. 416 Dy precydence wherof all the 

reat cyties & good townes of Fraunce were charged in 
yke maner. 

+2. A thing that precedes; something said or 
done before ; an antecedent: = PRECEDENT sé, 1. 

1588 Stans. ££. f. 11, & 83 An epilogue or discourse to 
make plaine Some obscure precedence that hath tofore bin 
saine, 1606 — Alt. & Chiu v.51 Jes. But yet Madam. 
Cleo. 1 do not like but yet, it does alay The good prece- 
dence. a16x0 Hrany /pictetus’ Man. 1636) 47 Ndven- 
ture upon nothing without due consideration of the prece- 
dences and consequences thereof. 

3. ‘The fact of preceding another or others in 
time or succession ; previous esistence or oceur- 
rence; priority. (Often with mixture of sense 4.: 

1605 Campen ewe. 181, I doe beseech the true King, that 
he wauld not respect the precedence in time, but devotion 
of my minde, 1683 ‘Vumpne Iew. Wks. 1731 1. 478 When 
it was ready to sign, the French Ambassadors offer'd tv 
yield the Precedeace in signing it to tts ax Mediators, 1828 
J- Dautantysn fam, Aten, Wind iv. 90 Accordiug to the 
law of Precedence, one idea acquires the power of suygest- 
ing others by immediately preceding them. 1841 D'LsKagit 
Amen. Lit, (1867) 158 In the chronology of our poctical 
collector-, Gower takes precedence of Chaucer unjustly. 
1884 Vaneh. E.cant.17 June 3/1 Vhe payment of interest. . 
will take precedence of other Egyptian obligations. 

4. The fact of preceding another or others in 
order, rank, importance, estimation, or dignity ; 
higher position, superiority; the foremost place, 
pre-eminence, supremacy. 

1658 Panes, Prrcedence, a going before, also a surpass: 
ing, or excelling, 1694 Crownt: Aegudis 1. 8 Let me have 
the precedence in your heart. a@1z71g Avpison Notes Ovid's 
Met un. Wks. 1721 1. 241 [a which part Ovid's copiousness of 
invention, and great insight into nature, has given him the 
recedence taall the Poets that ever caine before or after 
im. 1784 Cowrrr 7troc. g That form.. Framed for the 
service of a free-bora will, Asserts precedence, and hespeaks 
coatrol. 1845 Foun //antéh. Spain i. xiv. 32 Vhe Anda. 
Iuciaa horse takes precedence of all. a@ rgo2 A.B. Davipsox 
Old Test. Proph. x. (1903) 155 The moral everywhere takes 
precedence of the miracaloas, 

b. sfee. The right of preceding others in cere- 
monies and social formalities; the occupying of 
a higher or more honourable place in an assembly 
or procession, according to one’s rank ; ceremonial 
priority. Hence in generalized sense: The order 
to be ceremonially observed by persons of different 
ranks, according to an acknowledged or legally 


determined system of regulations. 

1598 Fiori Lal, Dict, Mp. Ded. 1, 1 am no auctorised 
Herauld to marshall your precedence. 2a 1600 (¢/¢/’) The 
Copic of a Booke of Precedence of all estates and playcinge 
to therdegrees, 1912 Anaison Sect. No. 529 * 1 Disputes 
concerning Rank and Precedence. 1715 Burner Ow 
Time (1766) 1, 288 He moved, that 2 letler might be writ 
giving him the precedence of the Lord Chanecellour, 1864 

SouTenn Her. (list. & Pop, xxvii. 428 The Order of Prece- 
dence..was first established upon a definite system hy a 
Statate of Henry VIII. 1875 Jowerr Paz (ed. 2) V. iz 
‘The president of education is to take precedence of them Hie 
1899 Daily News 21 Dec. 6/1 The great precedence question, 
which for a while raged so fiercely ia the hosoms of oar 
Knights Bachelors, is.. now satisfactorily settled, 

Precedency (prisidénsi). Also 7 -ie, pre- 
eeed-, erron. presi-. [fas prec. and -ENcyY.] 

+1. The furnishing of a precedent or setting an 
example ; the being a precedent: =prec. 1b. Obs. 

1612 T. Tavtor Comm. Citus ii. 4 (1619) 376 Let them he 
encouraged vato this holy precedencie and testification of 
Christianity in euery word, action, and behauiour. 1615 
T. Aoams White Devill 5 Such. .shall answere..not only 
for their owne sins, but for all theirs whom the pattern of 
their precedency has induced to the like. 1657 W. Bros 
Mod. Policies (ed. 7) Biv, Falix prado, musdo exvemplunt 
tnuttle, Happy Piracy is a thing of uahappy presidency ; 
fortunate sins may prove dangerous tetaptations, 

+2. A thing that precedes; an antecedent: 
= prec. 2. Obs. rare}, 

1657 Fitz-Batan Gd. Old Cause in Print. Lustre (1659) 6 
It was an inlet, and a necessary precedency to their great 
tnatations that were to follow. 

3. Priority in time or succession: = prec. 3. 

3622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. xii. (1634) 106 The other two 
may justly claime precedeacy of Coiues, seeing they are the 
ingredient simples that compound them, 1641 Mitton 
Reform, Wks, 1852 IIT. 5 The Precedencte which God 
gave this [land to be the first Restorer of buried Truth. 
1706 Estcovet Fatr Exaurp. wi. 47 He bas tov’d me 
long, long before you knew me, and claims a Privilege from 
Precedency. 2770 Lancuoane /'utarch (1879) 1,.83/2 Numa 
seems to have taken away the precedency from March,..to 
show his preference of the political virtues to the martial. 

4. Superiority in rank or estimation: = prec. 4. 

16ra North's Plutarch 750 You tooke here, Reader, 
to see to which of the two i shold giue the precedencie. 
1613 Oversurv A Iie, etc. (1638) go He speakes most of 
the precedency of age. 1682 Norrts f/‘erocles Tatrod., The 
Pythagorick Verses deservedly call'd Goldea, may justly 
claim the precedency. 1750 Jonxson Nambler No. 81 Pt 
The precedency or superior excellence of one virtue to 
another, 1850 Merivate Rom. Emp. II. xii. 26 They had 
surrendered their ancient claim to precedency among the 
Gaulish states. oe 

b. sfec. Ceremonial priority or order: = prec, 4b. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, One, in whom the 
humours and elenients are peaceably met, without emalation 
of precedency. 1661 Moacan Sph. Gentry w. ii. 37 A con- 
troversie of Rees hetween the younger sons of 
Viscouats and Barons, and the Baronets. 1711 ADDISON 
Sect, No. 119 P 3 There is infinitely more to do about 
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Place and Precedency in a Meeting of Justices Wives, than 
in an Assembly of Patchesses, 1863 1 Cox Lastif. vie 43 
Bills for granting hononrs or precedency. 

Precedent (presdént), sé. Forms: a. 5 
precident, -eydent, 5— precedent (5-e). 8. 5-fi 
prese-, presy-, 7 presa-, 5-8 president (5-6 -o), 
fa. I. précédent, subst. use of the adj.: see next. 
The 8 forms arose in Eng. through practical 
identity of pronunciation, and consequent confusion, 
with PresipENT.] 

1. A thing or person that precedes or goes before 
another, +a. Vhat which has been mentioned 
Just before. Usually in fé.; the preceding or fore- 
going facts, statements, ete. Ods. 

1433 Aollsoffarlt. IV. 525°: My Lord of Redford. nought 
havyng his rewsrde to ye said: precedents offerd and agreed 
hymi to serve ye Kyung.” 149g Fanvas Chroma vi. 397 Whan 
all these presedentes were sene by: y? Senttes, a day way 
assygned of metynge at Norham. ¢ 1555 Hverstim.o 
Divorce Hen. UIT F\ Camden) 237 \ fourth impediment, and 
worse than the precedents. 1607 ‘Vorstri Few Beasts 
(1058) 105, [ should kere end the discourse of this beast, 
after the method already observed in the precedents. 

b. That which precedes in time; something 
occurring before ; an antcecdent. 4 OAs. 

In first two quots. applied to a previous document, ete. 
serving asa guide in subsequent cases (leading to sense 2). 

1450 Nolls of Marit. Ve tyifs Any Grau made by us.. 
of Viewe of Frauncplegge. which we graunted to hyn 
upon certeyn precedentes allowed in Ayer to his Aunceters 
of longe time paste. 1523 Viiguers. Sev. ra Bat yt 
diuersytie of these tenures..can nat be knowen but hy the 
lordes euydence, court iolles, rentayles, and suche other 

resydentes, 16g1 Hevenney Vem. Aingd. Christ v0 
Uhe mention of the Three days, and a Half as the most 
Immediate Precedent of their Rising, 1788 T. ‘Tastor 
Proctius’ Comm, 1.67 Things subsequent are always annexed 
to their precedents. 

te. One who goes or moves before or in advance 
of another; a forerunner. Ods. 

1603 Owes Pembrokeshire (1292) 274 Some gaine in running 
vpon his precedentes, some forced to come behinde those 
that were once foremost. 1610 Aistrtoun, vt 143 Ruine 
aad Warre, the precedents of Wrath,.. Have rid their circuit 
through this fertile soyle. 

td. The original from which a copy is made. Oés. 

1594 Suaxs. ich. 1/, ut. vic 7 Here is the Indictment 
of the good Lord Hastings,.. Eleuen houres I haue spent to 
write it ouer.. he Precedent was full as longa doing. 1595 
— John v. ti. 3 My Lord Melloone, let this be coppied out, 
And keepe it safe for our remembrance: [Giaes Meloone 
the Treaty.] Returne the president to these Lords againe. 

te. A sign, token, earnest, indication. Ods. 
ts8x Ricn Farewed! (Shaks, Soc.) 183 Ife had givea..to 
the Kyng hinself, as a president of his good will, a riche 
jewell. rg9z Suaus. Men. & ad. 26 With this she ceazeth 
on his sweating palme, The presidest of pithand linelyhood. 

2. A previous instance or case which is or may 
be taken as an example or rule for subsequent cases, 
or by which some similar act or circumstance may 
be supported or justihed. (The prevailing sense.) 

a. 1427 Nolls of Parlt. 1V. 326/2 My Lordes your Uncles 
[ete.]..serched precydentes of the governaill of ye laad in 
tyme aad cas semblahle. 1597 Hooxer ced, f'o/. v. Ixv. 
§ 21 That verie precedent it selfe which they propose may 
bee best followed. 1627-77 Frcrnam Resolves 1. Nx. 37 
St. Pant is Precedent for it. 1666-7 Perys Diary g Jan, 
The Lords did argue, that it was an ill precedent, aad 
that which will ever hereafter be used. 1742 Vouna .Vs. 
Th. 1. 392 Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer; Next day 
the fatal precedent will plead. 1787 Jerrenson Hrs, (1859) 
Il. r42 They consider the North American revolution a pre+ 
cedent for theirs. 1832 ‘Tansyson ' bor ask me why", etc. 
12 4 land.. Where Freedom broadens slowly down Froia 

recedent to precedent. 1888 IX. [lume Wave. Midas 1. i, 

¢ promptly followed the precedent set by Oxford. 

B. ¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads, & Linn Mon. x. (1885) 134 Soche 
was pe sellynge off Chirke and Chirkes landes, weroff never 
manne see a president, 1537 Cromwece ia Merriman Lif 
& Lett. (1g02) 11. 102 The president were to yvel to be 
admytted. 1643 Mitton Sov. Safve 4 Ty such a pro- 
vision a dangerous president is introduced. 1663 Cas. II 
in Jalia Cartwright //enrietta of Orleans (1894) 151 Con- 
sidering alt foriner presadents, who are clecily on our side. 
1733 Neat Hist. Purtt. VW. 445 His Majesty's not inter- 
posing. .was afterwards made use of as a president. 

b. Law, A previous judicial decision, method 
of proceeding, or draft of a document, which serves 
as an authoritative rule or pattern in similar or 


analogous cases. 

6. 1689 Tryal Eps. 34 Things done in particular cases in 
favour are not Precedents, 1765 Brackstone Com. 1, 
Introd. iii. 69 It is an established rule to abide by former 
precedents, when the same points come again in litigation, 
1774 Funins Lett. Ded. Eng. Nat. 3 One precedent creates 
another.—They soon accumulate, and constitute taw. 1874 
Geren Short Hist. viii. § 5 502 ‘The legal research of Noy 
..found precedents among the records ia the Tower. 

8 1823 Firzneas. Surv. 20 The lordes court rolles, the 
whiche is a regester to the lorde to knowe his presydentes, 
customes, and seruyces, 1596 Suaks, Merch. Viiv. i, 220 
There is no power ia Venice Can alter a decree established : 
*T will be recorded for a President. 164a Cnas. | Answ. 
to Printed Bk, 25 Upon pretence of Authority of Book- 
cases, and Presidents. 1718 S. Sewatt Diary 5 Feb., 
Look'd [out] the presidents which made it good. j 

ce. In collective or generalized sense (without 
article or £/.). [WVithout precedent, unprecedented. 

162a Donne Serur. (ed. Alford) VI. 154 To become a 
precedent, govern thyself by precedent first. 2672 SaLsion 
Syn. Med. Introd. 4 We will aot mach praise it,.. for it was 
wrot without President. 1750 Jouxson Kaméler No. 28 
p7 Kach comforts himself that his faults are not without 
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PRECEDENT. 


precedent. 1769 Junius Lett. v. (1797) 1. 44 Vour conduct 
was not justified by precedent. 1858 Froupn Asst. Hag. | 
TTL. xvi. 362 The conservative English instinct, which. .ever 
preferred the authority of precedent to any other guide. | 

+3. éransf. A written or printed record of some | 
past proceeding or proceedings, serving asa guide | 
or rule for subsequent cases. Oés. | 

1543 (¢it/c) A Boke of Presidentes exactly written in 
maner of a Register. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of Nut. v,O€ | 
all which seuerall [news] The Day-bookes, Characters, 
Precedents are kept. 1650 Wetpon Crt. Yas, / (1651) 11 
He ca:sed a whole cartload of Parliament Presidents (that 
spake tae Subjects Liberty) to be burnt. 

+4. An example that is, or is intended or worthy 
to be, followed or copied; a pattern, model, 


exemplar. Oés. (exc. as in 2.) 

1849 Cuatoxer Araswe. on Folly Pijh, Through the 
abhominable president of theyr fife they doce eftsoones 
crucifie hym. 165 in Strype clan. Ref (1709) I. xlvi. 472 
[Thus..did the Adinonition to the Parliament charge her 
Chapel, viz.] as the pattern and precedent to the people of 
all superstition. 1607 Tovanecr Aew. rag. 1. iv, Piero. 
That vertuous Lady! £. Aut, Precedent for wives! 1675 
Tranerse Chr. Ethics 299 We produce Mve only for a 
president. 

+ b. An example, instance, illustration, specimen, 

1655 Harrsrienp Diverce Hen. V/TF (Camden) 217 But 
the most notable president of this kind of chastity is the 
virginity of our blessed lady. .married to good Joseph. 1600 
Hontaxp Lizy xxviu, xliv. 704 Can there bee a president 
IL. evenzpdene] found more pregnant..to prove and enforce 
this point, than Anniball himselfe? 1631 R. Norwoon 
Trigonuometrie Ep. to Rde., Some..who, when these tables 
were printing and almost finished, came to the printing 
house and not only tooke a sufficient view of them there, 
Dut carried away a president without the printer's leave. 
1668 Rotter 4érityi. 49, 1 will make thee an example 
and president for a Sariured Rogue. 1695 Woopwarn .Val. 
flist. Earth u. 103 There are so many Presidents on Record 
in Iloly Writ of this way of proceeding, that no one can | 
be well ignorant of them. 

5. atirth, and Comb., as precedent book, precedent- 
worshipping adj. 

Iggt Nasne futrod. Sidney's Asir. § Stella, Although it 
be..the president bookes of such as cannot see without 
another man's spectacles. 1853 Kinostev Lef?, (1878) 1. 374 
If we can prove this point, we prove everything with pre- 
cedent-worshipping John bull. 

Precedent (pr/sidént),@. Now rare: largely 
replaced by RECEDING. Forms: a. 4- precedent, 
(5 pre‘cydent, 6 precee‘dent, 7 preecedent), 
8. 5-6 pre‘sedent, 6 president, 7 pre‘sedentt. 
[a. FB. précédend (13-1 4th ¢. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
precédens, -cnlem, pres. pple. of precédere to 
PRECEDE. Originally stressed precedent, prevcedent 
like the sb.; but in 16th c. conformed to precede, 
precedence, preceding. 

(Pegge Axecd. 283 remarks on precedeat having ouc sound 
when a sb., another sound when an adj.J] 

1. Preceding in time ; existing or occurring before 
soinething expressed or implied; previous, former, 
antecedent: == PRecEDING b. 

¢ 1391 Ciaucer Astrof. 1. § 32 Fra the Midday of the day 
precedent. cx4q0 Prontp, Parv. 412/2 Presedent, presidens 
[P. precedens]. 1472-3 Rolls of Parit. VI. 57/1 The saiwe 
accompt for the first yere precedent. 1g0g Hawes Jase. 
Pleas. xxvii, (Percy Soc.) 123 The desteny is a thyng accy- | 
dent,..Tyll it be done it ts ay precedent. ¢1585 Faire Lue 
I. 123 As if we were in our precedent way. 1598 BaackLey 
feelic. Alan (1631) 473 There are two sorts of ends, some are 
precedent, some subsequent. 1616 Six ‘T. Burton in Lés- 
sore Papers Ser. ut. (1887) 11.65, I shalbe glad. .to be your 
tenant..and give as muche rentt..as the presedentt tenant 
did. 1644 Quartes Sol. Recant. ch. i, Where's nothing 
modern times can own, The which precedent Ages have 
net known. a@1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath, (1676) 88 
For there could be no Law precedent to that resignation of 
themselves, 16.. Sougs Costue (Percy Soc.) 157 Our men | 
were in precedent dayes To manly actions bent. 1787 
Adinor 201 Mr. Plodder having been busied the precedent 
night. 1817 Jas. Mune &rit, Jndia UL. vt. i. 21 The opera- | 
tion of control is subsequent, not precedent. 1850 Brackiz 
Eschylus ¥. 51 A host of jarring rumours... Each fresh 
Scaalicth a murkier hue Than its precedent. 

2. Preceding in order or succession; coming or 
placed before; esp. ¢he precedent, that coming imme- 
diately before, the foregoing; = PRECEDING a. 

1483 Caxton Cato Eiijb, To fee the false opynyons and 
crrours of thauncient beforesayd in the iiii precedent com- 
maundementes. 1484 — /adles of ‘sop v. viti, The Auctor 
of this booke reherceth suche another Fable..as the pre- 
cydent. 1561 Hottysusu fom, Apoth. rgb, As I have taught 
in the precedent chapter. 1660 Baraow Euclid Pref, (1714) 2 
‘The six precedent and the two subsequent [Books}. 1741 
T. Ropinson Gavelkind v. 77 ‘The Generality of the Pre- 
cedent Words. 1837 Winttock, etc. BE Trades (1842) 389 
Certain provincialisms. chiefly evinced..in the discord of 
precedent, antecedeat, and relative pronouns. 

b. Mentioned or spoken of just before; imme- 


diately aforesaid ; prea 

1530 Parsce. 987 The whiche may be turned lyke the 
verbe precedent. 1594 Prat Fewell-Ao, 111. 63 ‘This secrete 
with the preceedent I had of a Dutch mountbanke. 1597 
Geraave Herbal 1. vii. § 1. 8 The great Foxe-taile grasse.. 
is nothing rough in handling like the precedent. _x605 Bacon 
Adu, Learn. 1. Ded. to King § 13 Another defect which I 
note, ascendeth a little higher than the precedent. x705 tr. 
Basman's Guinea 269 A Bird not above half so big as the 
precedent, — x : : 

3. Preceding in rank or estimation; having or 


taking precedence. 
1613 Purenas /'dlgrimage (1614) 340 The one precedent 
in age and nobilitie, the other a Leader in Warre, and Law. 
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gincr in Peace. 1858 Busuneut. Vat. § Sup: ruat, x. (1864) 
289 Laying his hand upon all the dearest and most intimate 
affections of life and demanding a precedent love. 


Precedent (pre‘s/dént), v. [f. PRECEDENT 5d.] 
trans. ‘To furnish with a precedent ; to be a pre- 
cedent for; to support or justify by a precedent. 
Now only in Ja, pple. : see also PRECEDENTED. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 28 The examples 
of diners. .kings..do president vs in these carriages. 1652-62 
Heytin Cossuogr. wv. (1682) 18 The Ottoman Turks were 
precedented by those of Egypt. 1726 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. VL. 42 Otherwise the Lxample might be of dangerous 
consequence, tho’ often precedented by the Popish Monks 
and Jesuits in their Editions. 

tb. ref. ‘Vo guide or support oneself dy a pre- 
cedent; to follow as a precedent. Ods. 

1636 Asp. Wittiams //oly Table (1637) 35 Now we are no 
longer to president our selves, in this kind, by the Chappell, 
but by the Liturgie of Queen Elisabeth.” 1641 Burces 
Sera. 5 Nov. 63 This is a memorable Instance; and I 
would to God you would president yonr selves by it, 

ltence Pre‘cedenting ///. a., setting or serving 
as a precedent. 

a 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wi. xxxviiic 319 Prototypal 
and precedenting fool. 

Precedent, obs. Sc. form of PRESIDENT. 

Precedentable, a. rare—'. [f. Precepest z. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being precedented; for 


which a precedent can be found, 

¢ 1642 Observator Defended 4 Which power..can never 
he safe either for King or peuple, nor is presidentable. 

Precedental | pres/dental), a, rare. [f. PRE- 
CEDENT sé, +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a precedent ; 
of the nature of, or constituting a precedent (=P re- 
CEDENTIAL 1); but in quots. used as = supported by 
precedent, precedented (cf. PRECEDENTIAL 1b). 

1642 Virginia Stat, (1823) 1 237 By abollishing con- 
demnations and censures (presidental from the time of the 
corporation) of the inhabitauts from colonies service. 16: 
fbid. 499 Vhe House humbly presenteth, That the said 
disolution ..is not presidental. 

Precedentary, a. rare—'. [f. as prec.+ 
-Anyl] Forming a precedent; = PRECEDENTIAL 1, 

1887 Blackw. Vag. Sept. 396 Such a precedentary act 
us Lord Palmerston’s despatch of the British fleet to the 
Dardanelles. 

Precedented (pres/dentéd), fp/. a. [f. Pre- 
CEDENT % or 56.+-ED.] Furnished with or having 
a precedent; in accordance with or warranted by 
precedent; paralleled or supported by a similar 
previous case or occurrence. Usually in predicate: 
see also PRECEDENT v. (Opp. to UNPRECEDENTED.) 

1653 A. Witson Yas. / 175 We..with more alacrity and 
celerity than ever was precedented in Parliament, did 
address ourselves to the Service commanded unto Us. 762 
HL. Wacrots Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1765) 1. Pref. 5 When 
one offers to the public the labours of, another person, it is 
allowable and precedented to expatiate in praise of the 
work, Bog E. 5. Barrett Setting Sun 11. 63 This prayer 
is, as we have shewn before, precedented and proper. 1880 
F. G. Lee Ch. under Q. &lis, 1.275 Notwithstanding their 
extraordiuary but precedented Oath of Homage. 


Precedential (pres‘denfal), 2 Now rare. 
[f. Precepenr sé. or PRECEDENCE, after cozse- 
quential, differential, eic.] 

1. Of the nature of or constituting a precedent ; 
furnishing a guide or rule for subsequent cases. 

a@164x Bre. Mounracu elects & fon, (1642) 3x These were 
Precedentiall to their Successors. 1693 Col. Ree. Penusylv. 
I. 404 His Excell. had made many steps of Condescention 
to them which he had not done in another government, and 
[which] was not presidentiall. 1893 /adefendent (N.Y. 
19 Oct, If he is appointed, aN applicant .. can claim.. 
appointment on the strength of this precedential case. 

“Ib. exror. Supported by precedent, precedented : 
in comb. xon-precedential, unprecedented, 

1642 R, Watson Ser. Schisinte ag Vhey..can fix on the 
same an unparallel'd, non-presidentiall interpretation. 

2. Having precedence, preceding, preliminary. 

3661 Biounr Glossogy. (ed. 2\, Precedential .. that goes 
before or surpasseth. 1683 How: Union among Protestants 
Wks, (1846) 121 Negotiations. .precedential to the concord 
they endeavoured between the Saxon and the Helvetian 
Churches, 1802-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 111. 
4 It becomes necessary to distinguish the several prece- 
dential or introductory facts..from the ultimate principal fact, 

3. Relating to (social) precedence. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XII. 63 Charles the Fifth settled a 
precedential hubbub between two dames of high degree. 

Precedentless, a. rare. [f. PRECEDENT 56. + 
-LESS.] Llaving no precedents to follow. 

1869 Daily News 26 May, Admitting..that his own tradi- 
tion-beridden country was being slowly but surely drawn 
into the wake of traditionless, precedentless America. 


Precedently (présidéntli), edo. [f. Pre- 
CEDENT @.+-L¥%] In the way of precedence; 
previously, antecedently, beforehand. 

1624 Fisuer in F, White Refé, F. 31 The mayne and snb- 
stantiall points of faith are beleeued, not vpon Scripture, but 
vpon Tradition precedently vnto Scripture. 1678 Hoasrs 
Pecam, ix. wz For precedently he had said that [ete.]. 
1768 Wontan of Honor 11.5 From what I have precedently 
touched to you of her character. a1848 R. W. Hamitton 
Kew, & Punish. i. (1853) 31 Precedently to this inquiry, 
another claims its notice. 

Preceder (prisfdez). rare. [f PReceDE+ 
-ER!,] One who or that which preeedes; in 
quot., One who furnishes an example or precedent. 


PRECELLENTLY. 


1611 Sreep Mist. Gt. Brit. vi. xl. 144 So desirous to be 
a Preceder of moderation and singularity vnto others,.. 
that he would not permit his Empresse to weare any 
lewels of high price. 

Preceding (prisidin), 797. a. [f. Preceve + 
-InG2?,] That precedes: a. in order or arrange- 
ment: Coming or placed before something else; 
esp. coming immediately before; given, stated, or 
mentioned just before ; foregoing. 

1494 Fasyax Chron. v. cxix. gs As before is touchyd in the 
presedyng chapitre. 1702-3 GALE in Pefys' Diary, etc. 
(1879) VI. 258 Dr. S. gave me the preceding account. 19772 
Junres Lett. \xviii. (1797) IT. 267, | have great faith in the 
preceding argument. 1823 II. J. Brooke /utrod. Crystadlogr. 
127 The secondary forms belonging to the four preceding 
classes of primary forms, are nearly similar to mart other. 

b. in time: Lxisting, occurring, or going on 
before something else; previous, prior, past, 
anterior, former, antecedent; ¢sf. oceurring just 
before, iminediately anterior, ‘last’. 

x6or Snaxs. Ads IVell v. ii, 196 Of sixe preceding 
Ancestors,.. Hath it beene owed and worne. 1654 Eart 
Mons. tr, Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 237 They..sent 
them.. about the end of the preceding May last [as/e- 
cedente Maggio passat). a1j20 Suwet. Hist. Quakers 
1798) I. Pref. 16 ‘Lhe great difference between this last, and 
all the.. preceding persecutions. 1875 Jowett Plaze (ed. 2) 
III. 48 Each generation improves upon the preceding. 

c, in movement: sfec. in Asir. said of a 
heavenly body, etc. siluated to the west of another, 
and therefore moving in front of it in the apparent 


diurnal rotation of the heavens. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cycef.s.v. Orton, Bright [star] in pre: 
ced[ing]foot called regcd... Preced{ing]in the girdle... Middle 
of three in the girdle..."Third and last in the girdle. 1784 
Henscnes in Phtl. Trans. LXXIV, 265 The preceding 
side of Mars shews the flattening of tbe Pp les, while the 
following is terminated by an elliptical arch. 1867 Smyti 
Sailors Word-bh. s.v. Quadrant, In speaking of double 
stars, or of two objects near each other, the position of one 
component in reference to the other is indicated by the 
terms, north following, north preceding, south following, or 
south preceding, the word quadrant being understoed. 


Preceid, obs, Sc. form of PRESIDE. 
+ Prece'‘l,v. 0és. Also 6 Sc. presell. [ad. L. 


| precell-cre \o (rise above,) surpass, excel, f. pra, 


Pre- A. §+*cel/ére to rise higher, to tower; cf. 
Excen. Cf. obs. ¥. précelier.] 

1. tztr. To be superior; to excel, surpass. 

ergqoo Apel. Loll, sg If he precelle in sciens & holines. 
1430-40 Lyoc. Bochast. i. (MS, Bodl. 263) 13/2 As we precelle 
in wisdam and resoun. 1§49 Coverpace, etc. Lrasan Par. 
Tim, iii. g It _is conueniente, that he whiche precelleth 
in honor, should also precelle in vertnes. 1550 J. Coxe 
Eug. & Fr. Heralds § 54 (1877) 73 Malgo.. precetled in 
beautye, puyssaunce, force, and strengthe, of all men in 
those dayes. 1§§2-1756 (sce PRECELLING]. 

2. trans, To be superior to; to surpass, excel 


(another or others); = Exce v. 2. 

1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 31 Bledgaree kynge pre- 
cellede alle other in musike. 1530 Lynoxsay Fest. Papynge 
26 As Phebus dois Synthia presell. 1661 Cressy Ref. 
Oathes Suprem. §& Alleg. 91 Be subject to every humane 
creature, to the King as precelling all others, 

lfence + Prece Ming vé/. sé, 

a1532 Remecdie of Loue Prol. v, Flouring youth, which.. 
a precelling haste aboue age In many asinguler commodite. 

Precelland, -end, obs. Sc. ff. PRECELLING. 


+ Precellence. O’s. [ad. late L. pracedlentia 
excellence, f. pracediére: see PRECEL and -ENCE, 
Cf. obs. F. préceltence (16th c. in Litiré).] The 
fact or quality of excelling ; pre-eminence. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigdex (Rolls) III. 159 The dedes_schalle 
schewe the precellence of oure wifes. 1541 R. CopLano 
Galyens Terap. 2 Giij, Eyther by precellence & noblenes 
of y* partye. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles t. 5 Their Divine.. 
Precelience beyond al human books and Records. 1737 
L. Cuarke Hist. Bible Pref. Gosp. (1740) 9 The precellence 
of the Gospel will yet appear much greater, if we consider 
the imperfection of the Law. 


+ Precellency. Oés. [f as prec. + -ENcy.] 
The quality of being ‘ precellent’; pre-eminence ; 
with @ and £/. an instance of this. 

3557 Evcewoatu Seri, 1 Pet. viii. 180b, Sainte Peter 
knewe nbd precellencye or excellencye oner a whole realme. 
1616 R. Snernon Now. Mir. Antichristian 151 Any pre- 
eminence or precellencie giuen. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv. Learn w. iii. 207 There are many and great Pre- 
cellencies of the soule of man, above the soules of beasts. 
31658 W. Peacy Compl. Swimmer v.g Fishes may challenge 
to themselves a precellency in Swinuming. 

+ Precellent, a. Ods. [ad. L. precedlent-en, 
pres. pple. of praveliére to surpass (see PRECEL). 
So obs. F. précellent (¢ 1170 in Godef.).] That 
excels or surpasses 5 surpassing, pre-eminent, 

31382 Wycuir 1 Pet. ii. 13 Be 3e suget to..the kyng, as 
precellent | géoss or more worthi in staat]. 1432-g0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 39 Fulbertns..a man precellente in the 
luffe of our blissede lady. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary (1870) 225 
To the precellent and armypotent prynce. 1660 Burney 
Kep8, Awpov (1661) 20 What validity is it of when precellent 
vertue is not valued? =f a 

b. Const. as pres. pple. = ‘precelling’, excelling. 

1432-50 tr. éigden (Rolls) ELI. 2t9 The Be lctb ices that 
were dinines were precellente alle other kyndes off phi- 
Josophres, 

Hence + Precellently adv. 

.c1gs7 Agr. Parker 9s. cxix. 337 Proud men lyke drosse 
thou wilt remoue, which iet in earth so stout Precellently. 


PRECELLING. 


+ Prece'lling, ///. ¢. Uts. Also 6 Sc. -and, 
-end, [f.PRECEL+-1NG%.] ‘That ‘ precels’ or ex- 
cels; excelling, excellent ; surpassing, pre-eminent. 

¢1430 Lyoc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 12 Ther satt a child 
off beauté precellyng, Middes of the trone, rayed lyke a 
kynz. /bid. 2t Be glad, O Londone,..Citee of citees, of 
nobljesse precellyng. 1552 Lynpesay .Voxerche 5980 ‘Than 
sall that most precelland Kyng Tyll those wrachis mak 
answeryng. @1568 W. Srewart in Baunatyne Pecnis 
(Hunter. Cl.) 250 Precellend prince! havand prerogatyne 
As rowy royall in this regioun to ring, 1676 Swanwetr 
Virtuoso u. Wks. 1720 1.342 Were Las precelling in physico- 
mechanical investigations, as you in tropical rhetorical flour- 
ishes. 1756 Gentt, AJag. XXV1, 308 ‘The sacred confidence 
reposed in our representatives confers precelling dignity. 

Precely, variant of Pressty Ods., expressly. 

Precent (préent), 2. [ad. L. precentdre to 
sing before, or back-formation from PReEcEXTOR.] 
tnty. Vo officiate as precentor; to lead the singing 
of a choir or congregation. b. évans. To lead 
in singing (a psalm, antiphon, ete.). 

1732 R. Ersnixe Diary in Agnew Pheel. Consolation 
(1881) 253 This day 1 precented for my colleague. 1824 
Blackw. May, XV. 79 Owing to some misunderstanding 
between the aiinister of the parish and the session clerk, the 
ee: in church devolved on ory father. 187a Sacristy 

{. 224 Lifted up his voice and precented the ‘Salve, Sancta 
Parens !' 1893 C. L. Marson /’sadnrs at Work (1894) 177, 1 
It is..the hymna they sang on their way to the Mount.., 
aad Our Lord no doubt precented it by singing the first 
half-verse aloue. 1904 R. Saauc Jiist, UL BP. Congrevat. 
t. 669 The employment of a student to keep school and 
precent. ‘ 

+ Prece:ntion. Obs. rare fad. L. pre- 
cenitén-em a singing before, a prelude, n. of action 
trom pracincre (see next).] 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Precention, a singing before; the 
ou-set or flourish of a Song. 1658 in PHiewirs. 

Precentor (prisent/1). Also 7-9 precenter, 
[a. late L. pracentor a leader in music, precentor, 
ft. L. preetncre, -cent- to sing or play before 
(a person, etc.), also to foretell, £ pra, Pre- + 
candve to sing. So V. précenteur (16th c.), earlier 
precentre.) One who leads or directs the singing 
of a choir or congregation; sf¢c. @. in cathedrals 
of the Old Foundation, a member of the chapter 
(ranking next to the dean), whose duties as preccntor 
are now commonly discharged by the stuccentor ; 
b. in those of the New Foundation, one of the 
minor canons (among whom he usually takes 
precedence) or a chaplain, who performs the duties 
in person; ¢. in churches or chapels in which 
there is no instrumental accompaniment, the officer 
who leads congregational singing. Also frarsf. 

1613 Puxciuas Pilgrintage (1614) 201 The Pracentor or 
chiefe Chorister againe rising vp saith, And we know not 
what to doe. 1649 Acts & Ordin. Parl. c. 46 (Scobell) 68 
‘That all and every person and persons, who by an Act of 
this Parliament .. are not disabled to hold or use the Place, 
Function, Office, Titte or Stile of Precenter, or any other 
Title [ete.] are and be from the Nine and Twentieth day of 
March..disabled to hold the same. 1659 Hammonp Ou Ps. 
Pref. 2 Wherein also those Angels which shall then be our 
Pracentors are here pleased to follow. 1706 4. Beoroao 
Temple Mus, iv. 73 The Business of the Priccentor was to 
Sing the first Verse, or at least the first Part thereof, that the 
rest of his Brethren might know what Tune to Sing, and 
what Pitch totake. 1757 in Calderwood Dying Testitmouties 
(1806) 388 From palpi oF presenters seats. 1782 Buaney 
Hist. Alus. (1789) Ul. i. 56 In 680 John, Praecentor of 
St. Peter's, was sent over by Pope Agatho to instruct_the 
Monks of Weremouth in the art of singing. 1821 Gar 
Ann. Parish xii, Vhe schoolmaster..was likewise sessiou- 
clerk and precentor, 1840 4¢73 § 4 Viet. c 113 Yhe Pre- 
ceator of the Cathedrat Church of Saint David..shalt be.. 
styled Dean. 1852 Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 600 Formerly 
the precentor in most of the Cathedrals ranked next to 
the Dean. Now he is usually a minor canon. 1863 Cownes 
Crarke Shaks. Char, iv. 107 Observe a bevy of them seated 
on a door-step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing 
mxlody of an elder precentor, 1869 Spurceon 77eas. Dav. 
Ps. xxii. 22 Jesus himself leads the song, and is both pre- 
centor and preacher in his church. 1887 Sfecialor 5 Nov. 
1513 [He] became a ‘precentor ’ (or leader of the psalmody), 
first ina Perth Presbyterian church. a 

Iience Precento'rial a., of or pertaining to a 
precentor; Prece‘ntory [cf. deanery], the residence 
of the precentor in a cathedral of the Old Fonnda- 
tion; Prece’ntress = PRECENTRIX. 

18ag CarLyLe Sefiller App. 313. The precentorial spirit 
of his father was more than reconciled, on discovering that 
Daniel could also preach, and play upon the organ. 1906 
KE, M. Svmeson Hist. & Topogr. Lincoln 310 Beneath the 
Precentory. .stiJl exists the Roman hypocanst. 1892 STEVEN- 
son Lett, (xgor) II. xi. 252 Our boys and precentress (‘tis al- 
ways a woman that leads) did better than L ever heard them. 

Prece‘ntorship. [f. prec. + -suip.) The 
office, position, or function of a precentor. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. VI. 174 Saved..by the well-timed 
exaltation to a_neighbouring precentership. 1865 T. D. 
Haroy Catal. La. Chancellors 1). 488 Besides this canonry 
he [Mapes] held the precentorship of Lincoln. 1868 I. Burns 
Mem, WV. C. Burns (1870) 485 A hymn was sung by the 
company under his precentorship. 1886 L.O. Pike Veardis. 


13 § 14 Edw. J77 Introd. 61 A former Bishop was seised of | 


the advowson of the precentorsbip asin right of his bishopric, 
Precentral: see Pre- B. 3. 
Precentrix (prise‘ntriks). [2. med.L, pre- 
centrix fem., corresp. to pracentor PRECENTOR : see 
-TRIX,] A female precentor or leader of a choir. 
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1706 .\. Beororo Teuiple Mus. ii. 1g He..made his dister 
Pracentrix tothe Women. 1825 Scotr Befrothed xix, The 
abbess..called on her Precentrix, and desired her to com- 
mand her niece's attendance immediately. 1901 Rosa 
Grauan S. Cilhert 68 The Precentrix, like the Precentor, 
was responsible for the church services. 

Precept ‘pri‘sept), sd. Also 3-6 precepte, 6 
presept, -ceipt, 6-7 precept; 5-7 precep. 
[ad. L. preceptim a maxim, rule, order, command, 
prop. pa. pple. nent. sing. of fractpdre to take 
beforehand, to vive rules to, advise, instruct, order, 
f. prow, PRE- A+ cafcre to take; whence also OF. 
precept (rath c. in Littré), mod. F. prevepte.] | 

+1. An authoritative command to do some 
particular act ; an order, mandate. Oés. 

1382 Weir -fefs xvi. 2g Whanne he hadde takyn stich & 
precept [L. Oud cine tale praceptum accepisset], sente hei 
into the ynaer prisonn. a 1400-50 Adecamder 982 All be 
curte kniztis & erles Suld put paim it-to presens, his precep 
tohere. ¢1420 Lypg. Assembly of Gods 1682 When Adam 
& Eve had broke the precept. ¢1430 — Win, Pocnis 
(Perey Soc.) 18 To whom whites yoven a precepte in scrip- 

| ture. 1813 Doretas -Exeis xu. x. 26 Heir | command no 
tary nor delay Be maid of my preceptis, quhat | sal say. 

2. A general command or injunction ; an instruc- 
tion, direction, or rule for action or condnet; es/. 
an injunction as to moral conduct; a maxim. 
Most commonly applied to divine commands. 
t Lhe ten precepts: the ten commandments (06s. 

1382 Wyewtr fsck. v.6 Thei walkeden not in my preceptis 
Ledoss or heestis ; 1388 comaundementis]. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer 
iVife's Prot.65 Whan thapostel speketh of maycdenhede He 
seyde that precept ther-of hadde he noon. 1498 7 reetsa’s 
Barth De Po Ro xa. vi. (WW. de W) 47t bal ts a hyll.., 
theron stode the vj tiguages..to curse all tho that helde not 
the x preceptes [Badé. .WS. hester},  1§26 /Vler Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 5 The x commaundementes and other 
preceptes of good moralite. 1547 ‘{¢/tée) The Ethiques of 
Aristotle .. preceptes of good behavoure and peilighte 
honestie. 1860 Daus tr. Sferdane's Conint. 2b, eis S. Paules 
precept, that suche as be appoiuted ta instruct the people, 
should be furnished ..with holsome and sounde doctrine. 
1564 Brief vant. 13j, Vpou the .x. preceptes, 1638 Quar.es 
Jlierogtyph.i. 4 Vhis golden Precept, Anow thy setfe, came 
downe From heav‘ns high Court. ¢2670 Buxyan Confess. 
faith Wks. 59 ‘Vhrough thy preceps FP get understanding. 
1687 A. Lovet tr, 7hevenot's raw, 1. 33 Though Wine 
seems to be Prohibited by the Alcoran, yet the good-fellows 
say, that it is no more but an advice or council, and not a 
precept. «1704 I. Brown Juiit. Versins’ Sat. i. Wks, 1730 
1.53 Authority with all thy precepts go. 1708 Paior Partie 
& Sparrow 190 Example draws where precept fails, 1865 
Livincstone Zamébest v. 128 ‘Veaching them, by precept and 
example, the great truths of our Holy Religion, 

b. One of the practical rules ofan art; a direction 
for the performance of some technical operation ; 
a rule. 

1553 F.Witsox Riet. 3 In all poyactes throughly grounded 
and acquainted with the preceptes, 1590 Kecoror, etc. 
Gr. Artes (1646) 225 Subtraction hath the same precepts 
that Addition had. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § too D, 
They which haue fearned by heart all the tropes, figures 
and precepts of Rhetoricke. “1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
vi. iti, 127, have been the larger in this precept, that it 
may be a Rule of Direction. 1812 Woonnouse Astron, ix. 
65 In the precept. .for finding the length of the year. 1901 
‘ Nnowledge’ Diary 11 The * equation of time ' ts indicated 
in the Ephemeris by the precepts before or after clock. 

+3. A written order or mandate authorizing 

a person to do something; a warrant, Ods. 

1518 in Sir W. Fraser Sutheri?. Bk. (1892) IIT. 69 We.. 
sall gif our preceppis to delyuer the saidis Jonet and 
Klesabeht to the seid Johune in keping. 1583 Leg. Bf. 
St. Androis 863 His precept of pensione furth he tuike, 
Biddand my Lord subscryve ane letter, 1596 Bacon Jax 
& Use Com. Law 1. v. (1636) 26 If a warrant or precept 
come froin the King to sell wood upon the ground whereof 

| Fam tenant. 1700 Tyaaeit Hist. Eng. 11.907 The Pope 
gent his Precepts or Breves, 176a-71 H. Watroten Vertue's 
eAnecd, Paint, (ee I. 5 The king sending a precept to the 
shen dt Hampshire to have a chamber in the royal castle 
painted. 

4. spec. @. A written or printed order issued by 
constituted authority (as the King, n court, or a 
jndge), to require the attendance of members of 
2 oe a court, or a jury, to direct the 
holding of an assize, to procure the appearance, 
arrest, or imprisonment of a delinquent, or the 
production of a record, or to authorize the levying 
of a distress; a writ, warrant. 

(1344 Rolls of Parit. 1\.154/2 Et sur cel precept, meisme 
le jour firent un antre precept, Sicut alias, de prendre son 
corps.] 1444 /dfd. V. 110/s Retourne uppon eny Writtes or 
Precepts to theyme directed. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, 
c. 15 §1 Every Shereff..to whom eny writte or precepte is 
+ directe, age Privy Council Scot, Wi. 710 Our 
schiref-officiar being thair prea with ane precept. 1597 
Snaus. 2 /len /V, vi. 14 Marry sir, thus: those Precepts 
cannot bee seru'd., 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws 
Scot, & xxvii. § a (1699) 129 Executing of any Summonds, 
Letters, or Precept direct by his Highness, or other Judges. 
1709 Connecticut Col, Ree. (1890) XV. 566 Ordered, that a 
piece be issued to all or either of the said officers,..to 

ring their said _prisoner..forthwith before the Governor 
and Council, 1868 E. Eowarps Xalegh |. xix. 385, L have 
the original precept and panel of the Jury before me. 

b. Se. An instrument granting possession of 
something, or conferring a privilege. Precept of 
Sasine (seisin), an instrument by which the legal 
ownership of land is transferred. /ecept of clare 
| constad: see CONSTAT 3. 


PRECEPTIVE. 


1515 in Sir W. Fraser Satherdd, Bh. (1292) TN. 59 NV pre: 
cept of seisyne of al and haill the erldome of Sutherland .. 
is direct to ws in dew fora be our sonerane lordis chapell. 
1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 178 Mt is desyrit that 
preceptis be grantit be hir Grace for proving of saising to 
hir. 31§90 /dzd. LV. 514 His Hienes..promittis that he sall 
atna tyme heireftir giant ony pravisioun or precept of the 
dewitie foirsaid..to na maner of persoun or personis, except 
for [ete.}. 21765 Enxsxine Just. Laws Scot. 1, ili. § 33. 
1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v., A precept of sasing Is 
the order of a superior to his bailie to give infeftment of 
certain lands to his vassal...“Chere is also another precept 
of sasine, called a precept ofclare constat, which isa warrant 
granted by a superior authorising his hailies..to give infeft- 
ment to the heir of his vassal. 1874 4icé37 § 38 Eict. C294 
84 (1) When lands have been feued.. ft shall not. .be neces- 
sary. iat he shall obtain from the superio: any charter, 
precept, ar other writ by progress. 1881 Lrokfue's Princ. 
Law Scotl, (ed. 10) 149 note, Yhe precept of sasine is no 
longer a necessary part of any conveyance of land... ff it 
anon now be inserted, a short form is provided by & & 9 

lot. Ge 35. 

e. A written order to make arrangements for 
and hold an election; usually, that issued by the 
sheriff to the returning officer. 

1684 Scanderécy Redie. ii. co Upon the Death ofa Kins, 
he hath the chief Management of Affairs, and issues out 
Precepts for the Election of a new Prince. 1765 Brack. 
stone Comat. {. ii 177 Within three days after the receipt 
of this writ, the sheriff is to send his precept, under his sval, 
to the proper returning officers of the cities and boroughs, 
commanding them to elect their meuthers. — 1852-3 4.2 
16 $17 Wieé,¢. 68 $3 After the receipt of the writ cr precept. 
1865 Worn, Star 3 Nov, Vhe Kart of Powerscourt. and 
Lord Fermoy. care candidates for the vacant representative 
peerage. “She precept for the election hits arrived. 1878 
Sruass Const. ddisé. WL xx. 413 ‘he sherifis shall send to 
the magistrates..a precept for the election to be made hy 
the citizens [ete.]. 

qd. An order for collection or demand for pay- 
ment of money under a rate. 

1877 Burnovcns favativn 262 They constitute his pre- 
cept, und so long a» this is correct on the face of it he aay 
obey its commands. 1888 7 fis zo Nov. 5/3 Altho’ the 
amount of the precept has been thus reduced. 1894 Dearly 
News 16 Oct. 5/3 Under the Equatisation of Rates Act it 
was left to the Lacal Government Board to prescribe the 
forms of precepts to he used... Phe ‘equalisation charge’ 
may be either included as an item of the ordinary precept, 
or made the subject of a separate precept. 

+ Precept, «. Ods. [Found first in pa, pple. 
precept, wa. L. preeept-us, pa. pple. of pracipére: 
see prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To seize beforehand, preoccupy, take 
in anticipation. rare—". 

1345 Jove £.xf, Dan. v. 1vb, In vaine wept Esau after 
lacab had precept hym hys hlessynge. 

2. To lay down as a precept or rule; to teach, 
to prescribe (something) as a duty. 

1534 Wunitnton Zudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 2 Most playnly 
those thynges seem to be evydent, whiche of offyce and 
good maner be gyve and precept of them. 1627 W. Scrarer 
Eup. 2 Chess, (1629) 265 Manuall labour is amongst_those 
acts or offices vies are precepted. 1638 — Serm, Exper. 
133 When the duties are morally preseribed, procepted, 
here the vow increaseth the obligation. i 

b. To instruct (a person) by precepts; to give 
a precept to, to command, direct. 

1627 W. Sciater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 206 Hath God... 
precepted vs in vaine, to aske with assurance of audience? 
1661 Fettuam Resolees wt. xxvii. (ed. 8) 238, I do not find, 
but it may well become a man to..precept himself into the 
practice of Virtue. 

Preceptacyon, obs. erron. f. PRECIPITATION. 

Preceptial (prise"pfal), a. rave. By-form of 
PRECEPTUAL ; consisting of precepts; instructive. 

1599 SHaks. Wreh Ado v. i. 24 Their counsaile.. Would 
give preceptiall medicine to rage. 1837 D. M¢Nicott IWVés. 
72 \t might be edifying as preceptial and declamatory. 

Preception (prése‘pfan). [ad. L. praceptia- 
nent a taking beforehand, the right of receiving in 
advance; a preconception ; a precep!, an imperial 
rescript, n. of action f. pracipere: sce PRECEPT sd. 
Cf KE. préception (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. A previous conception or notion; a pre- 
conception, presumption. Obs. rare. 

a1619 Fotueasy Atheour, 1. iit. § 4 (1622) 19 Which Epi- 
curus calleth a Praesumption, or Pra:ception. 1640G. Warts 
tr. Bacon's Adz. Learn. v. v. 255 If he have no Prenotion 
or Preception of that he seeketh, he searcheth..as in a maze 
of infinitie. 

+2. A command, precept. Ods. 

1620 Br, Hate Hon. Mar, Clergy 1. xviii,‘ Let him be the 
husband of one wife’...Leo calls these words a Preception, 
I did not. p 

b. Instruction by a preceptor; tutoring. rare. 

1882 Adl lear Round XXX. 448 The statement that he 
had ‘sat at the feet of the Gamebird of Birmingham‘, an 
allusion to his preception which was not so_inteltigihle 
as the rendering of other journals, ‘the Gamaliel of 
Birminghan ’. “ a 

3. Rom, Law. The right of receiving beforehand, 
as a part of an inheritance before partition. 

1895 Poste Gafus n. § 216 Let Lucius Titius take my slave 
Stichus by preception (before partition). 1880 MutrHeap 
Gaius Digest 529 A legacy by preception .. could in strict- 
ness be hequeathed only to one of several heirs .. who was 
thereby authorised to take and appropriate some particular 
item of the inheritance before it came to be divided. 

Preceptive (piso py): a. fad. late L. pra- 
ceptivus didactic, hortatory, or a. obs. F, préce, tif 
(14th ec. in Godef.): see Precrrt sé, and IVE. 


PRECEPTIVELY. 


1. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or conveying 
a precept. a. Conveying a command, mandatory. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arius (S.'1.S.) 106 ‘The 1c 
has power preceptive apon thame. 1624 F, Winter, Reb. 
Fisher 484 Our Sauiours words, Doe this in remembrance 
of me, are not Preceptine. 1672 Foleration not to be Abused 
ig The Law hath two parts,..the Preceptive and the Puni- 
tive, 1786 .\. Gin Sacr. Coutenipé. 28 The penalty, as well 
as the preceptive tenor of that law, was sufficiently notified 
to him. 1845 Jnus in Laced. Wetrop. 1. 687/1 Vhe pre- 
ceptive part is the law properly so called: it includes the 
whole of the cominands and prohibitions of the lawgiver. 

b. Conveying instructtons or maxims; didactic, 
instructive. 

1678 R. L'Estaance Seneca, Ffist, iv. (1696) 483 Cleanthes 
allows the Paranetic, or Preceptive Philosophy, to be in 
some sort Profitable. rzrr Suarrese. Charac. (1737) 1.1. 
li. 258 The didactive or preceptive Manner. 1834 #xaser's 
Mag. X. 41 Denham's poetry must have been too grave 
and preceptive for the profligate gaiety of the habits of the 
monarch. 1884 fiend Nec. 297/2 The whole treatise is 
preceptive and hortatory. 

+ 2. According to precept. Oés. rare. 

1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees ix. 77 ‘Vhe lranch.. had no 
innate and immediate vertue to make the bitter waters 
sweet [at Marah], but by the preceptive use of it, 

IIence Preceptively adv., in a preceptive 
manner; in the way of precept or command. 

1633 Ames lest. Cerem, it. 281 God willeth.. Ceremonies, 
onely permissively, not prieceptively. 1652 Rec. Covr- 
munton $7 \n any thing that is held forth in the Word of 
God, as prieceptively to worthy receiving necessary. 

Preceptor (pr/septor), Also 5 -ur, 6 -our, 
6-7 pre-. [a. L. praveptor a teacher, instructor, 
whence also I. prccepfeer (15th c. in Littré): see 
Precept sé, and -on 2.] 

1. One who instructs ; a teacher, instructor, tutor. 

c1gq0 Alphabet of Fales 418 Oue bat was callid Anasi- 
meters, bat was his preceptur & hisiaister., @ 1568 Ascran 
Setoleu, (Arb.) 48 The scholemaster ts vsed, both for Pra:- 
ceptor in learnyng, and Virdayogus in miners. 1579 Neg. 
Privy Council Scot. WE. 200 Maister George Buquhannane, 
pensionar of Corsragwell, his majesteis preceptor. 1646 Sik 
TY. Browse Psetad, A, 277 Clemens Alexandrinusan ancient 
Father and preceptor unto Origen, 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) 
1. 332 History is a preceptor of prudence, not of principles. 
1803 Med. Frid. IX. 410 My justly celebrated preceptor, 
Dr. Cullen, his een quoted. 1878 G. Sui ZF WW dson 
xvii. (1879) 308 Preceptors of religion unless they purify 
themselves, cannot expect success to attend their labours, 

b. transf. As title of a book containing instruc- 
tions for some art. (Cf. fuéor.) 

1843 Jéusicad World XVUIL. 4312/3 Improved Preceptor 
for the Cornopean. 

2. The head of a preceptory of Knights Templars. 

ajio J. Harkis Lex. Jechn. I. sv. Preceptorie, Vhe 
Knights Templars and Hospitalars sent part of their Fra- 
ternity to some Country Cell, which was govern'd by a 
Person whom they called a Prieceptor or Commander, 1819 
Seoir feandve xxxv, This establishment of the ‘Templars 
was seated amidst fair meadows.., which the devotion of the 
former preceptor had bestowed upon their Order. 

Ijence Prece'ptoral a. [so F. prcvefloral], of 
or pertaining lo a preceptor; Prece‘ptorate [so 
IV. préveptorat), the office of preceptor or giver of 
instruction. 

1847 1. Hawron Select. (1849) 46 Free from all restraint, 
suve that of parental or preceptoral authority and affection. 
1896 Daily News 26 Dec. 2/2 A Society for higher female 
education, called the Institute of Ladies of the Christian 
Preceptorate, by the Vicomtesse d’Adhemar, 

Preceptorial (prisepto-'rial), a. [f med.L. 
praceplort-us (see PRECEPTORY a.) + -AL.] Of or per- 
taining toa preceptor. Ilence Precepto-rially adv. 

1727-41 Cuamunns Cyd. s.v. Prebend, Preceptorial Pre- 
fend, iy that prebend whose revenues are destined for the 
support of a preceptor or master, who is obliged to instract 
the youth of the place gratis. 1830 CartyLe_J/fse. (1857) 1. 
130 Without any other preceptorial nourishment. 1884 

Ar, Leader 30 Oct. 663 Where the church catechism and 
the ten conunandments are daily taught preceptorially. 

Prece'ptorship. [f Precrrror + -suir.] 
The office or position of a preceptor; a tutorship. 

1802 W. Tavior in Robberds Afent. 1. 448 A travetling 
preceptorship would suit him. 1881 R. G. Witperrorcr 
Life BP. ee iI. vii. 275 In earlier tife the Bishop 
had sought the Preceptorship to the Prince of Wales. 

Preceptory (pr/se‘ptari), 56. [ad. med.L. 
preceploria (domus?) in same sense ; cf. obs. I". pre- 
ceptoirie (1598 in Godef.), mod.F. prdceplorerie: see 
next.) A subordinate community of the Knights 
Templars, established on one of the provincial 
estates of the order; hence, the estate or manor 
supporting this, or the buildings in which it was 
honsed. Corresponding to the ComMANDERY of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

“xg40 Act 32 Hen. Vill, c. 24 Aduousons, commanderies, 
preceptories, contribucions, responsions, rentes .. which 
appertained ..to the priours. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. f (1817) 
V. 165/2 All templelands perteining to the preceptorie of 
‘Yorphichen. 1661 Woop Life 29 June (O. H. 5.) 1. 403 
Sandford ..a house and preceptory sometimes belonging 
to the Knights Templars. 17az Hearxe Codéect. (O.4LS) 
VIE. 353 It was a Preceptory for the Kt of St. John's of 
Jerusniem. 1878 R. W. Dixon Jéist. Ch. Eng. v. 1. 321 
The establishments of the order [‘Templars], which bore the 
name of preceptories, to the number of twenty-three, were 
at first seized by the King and other lords, but’ after- 
wards, hy a bull from the Pope and an Act of Parliament, 
transferred to the rival order of the Hospitallers. 


Prece'ptory, @. rare. [ad. med.L. pracepta- 


| 
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rius adj.: sce Precepror and -ory2.] Com- 
manding, enjoining ; = Precerrive 1. 

1573 A. Axperson £.rA. Benedictus 4 The other place 
+.seemeth to sundrye to stande for a law preceptorie, as 
well to vs now, as to the Leuits then. 1882 Sruxceon 
Treas. Daz, Ps, cxix. 142 Vhere is nothing false about the 
law or preceptory part of Scripture. 

Preceptress (pr/se"ptrés’. 
-Ess 1] A female preeeptor. 

1784 Cowren Fash nt, 505 Experience, slow preceptress, 
teaching oft The way to glory by miscarriage foul. 1797 
Cuartott: Parmer (f//ée) Letters on several subjects from 
a preceptress to her pupils who have left school. designed 
for..Voung Ladies, 1809 Hax. Morr Cadeds (ed. 4) 1. vi 

2 A directress for his family, a preceptress for his children, 
and companion for himself. 1889 Ruskin Pewfterita TE. 
110 The clear insight of the fearlessly frank preceptress. 

Preceptual (priscpliaal), a. rare. [irreg. 
f. 1. prwcepi-us (sce PRECEPT @.) or friveept-tmn 
Precert sé, on analogy of conceptual, etc.) 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or conveying precepts. 
Hlence Prece‘ptually adz'., according to precept. 

1616 J. Lani Cont, Sgr.'s 1.1. 54 Some sonnes, livinge 
vnder fathers eye, nay chaunce demeane them as precep- 
tualie. xg05 P,P. Borsyra in 2//dbert Frnd, Oct. 69 We 
leave the itellectualist and preceptual notion of revelation 
behind us. 

Precerebellar, -bral, -broid: sve Pre- .\. 4, 
Ee 

| Preces (pri'siz), 56. p2  [L. precés, pl. of 
*prex, prec-em prayer.) In liturgical worship, The 
short petitions which are said as verse and response 
by the ininister and the congregation alternately. 

rsir Fasvax J G/d in Chron, (2811) Pref. 8, 1 will that he 
whiche is assizned to begyn ‘De profundis’ and saye the 
preces, have .ijd. and to euery of the other I will be given id. 
1844 Jascarp Alaglo-Sa. Ch. (1858) App. 378 The preces 
inthe Breviary. 1882 FL E. Warris in Aaneyced. Brit, XIV. 
707.1 The ebief traces of Oriental affinity lic in. .the occa. 
ional presence of ‘preces’, a series of short intercessions 
resembling the Greek + Ektene’. or deacon's litany. 

+ Prece'ss,v. Ols. rare. [f. L. preveess-, pp). 
stem of prevcidéve to VRECEDE.] /rans. To precede, 
to take precedence of. 

tszg Fritu Zpist. fo Che. Rar, Wks. (1829) 459 Vet 
chiefly..this warning precessed (in my judgment) all other 
words, where he exhorted us. 

Precess, obs. fori of l’reses, 

Precession (prise‘fan).  [ad. late L. fraces- 
std-nene (Boeth.) a going before, n. of action from 
preeddére to Precene. So F, precession (16go in 
Matz.-Darm.).] 

©1. A going forward, advance, procession. (app. 
in every case an error for procession.) 

13.. Cursor |, 20697 (Cott. Gas ban wit fair precessiun 
[other MSS. pro-] Vo ierusalem tight thoru fs town. € 1420 
Pol. Kel, & Le Pocus (1866) 208, 1j women I met with pre- 
cession. 1529 Raster. Pastyae, Brit. 0811) 269 The kynge, 
the quene, and all the tordes, vpon our Ladyalay..wenta 
precessyon in Pontes. 

2. The action or fact of preceding in time, order, 
or rank ; precedence. 

1628 I. Grevis. Sédiey (1652) 232 To assist her in bound- 
ing out the Imperial Mecres of all Princes by the ancient 
precession of Right and power. 1 Alibutl's Syst. Aled. 

’. 1020 Premising that the precession of the two sounds of 
tension is aortic in the earlier and pulmonic in the tater 
phases of the disease. 

3. Astron. Precession of the equinoxes, often 
ellipt. precession [ageuinoctiorum pricessio (Coper- 
nicus) : called by Hipparchus and Ptolemy pera- 
mTwars sation) the earlier occurrence of the 
equinoxes in each successive sidereal year, dre to 
the retrograde motion of the equinoctial points 
along the ecliptic, produced by the slow change of 
direction in space of the earth’s axis, which moves 
so that the pole of the equator describes a circle 
(approximately: see NuTATIoN) around the pole 
of the ecliptic once in about 25,800 years. Ilence 
commonly used to denote this motion of the 
equinoctial points, of the earth's axis, or of the 


celestial pole or equator. 

As a result of the precession, the longitudes, right ascen- 
sions, and declinations of all the stars are continually chang- 
ing, and the signs of the zodiae shift ina retrograde direction 
along the zodiac, so that they no longer coincide with the 
constellations from which they were named (cf the state- 
ment s.v. Cancer sé, 2b). — 

Lunisolar precession; that part of the precession which is 
caused by the combined attractions of the moon and sun 
upon the mass of the earth (the remaining effect being due 
to the attractions of the other planets), 

[ax530 Copernicus De Revolution. Orb. Carlest. (1543) U1. 
(été) De zequinoctium solstitioramqne anticipatione. 11. i. 
(heading) Historia observationum comprobantium inaqua- 
Jem zequinoctiorum conversionumque praccessionem.] 

1594 Buunpevit Lvere. i. & xxvii. (1636) 335 Spica Vir- 
ginis..is found now to be in the eighteenth of Lrbra, the 
cause whereof is the precession of the Eqninoctinll point or 
section. 162: Burton Auat. Afed. n. il. in. (1676) 160/1 
Whether there be such a precession of the Equinoxes, as 
Copernicns holds. 1704 ie Harris Lex. Techn, 1. 5.v., 
‘The Equinoctial Points, or the common Intersections of the 
Equator and Ecliptick, do retrocede or move backwards 
from East to West, about 50 Seconds each Vear; and this 
Motion backwards is by some called the Recession of the 
Equinox, by others the Retrocession; and the advancing 
of the Equinoxes forward hy this means is called the 


[f. PrecerTor + 


PRECIDE. 


Precession of them. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i Who. 
VIII. 208, ] cannot move with this precession of the equi- 
noxes, which is preparing for us the retarn of some very 
old, bam afraid nv golden, ara. 1816 Plavrair Vat. PAit, 
II. 89 Hipparchus, discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, by a comparison of his own with more ancient obser- 
vations. cal Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Atms, Progr. Cult. 
Wks. (Bohn) IH, 228 Six hundred years ago, Roger Bacon 
explained the precession of the equinoxes. 1881 Geite in 
Nature XXEA,. 359/1 The alternate phases of precession, 
which tend to bring warmer and colder conditions of climate 
every 10,500 years. 

b. Piysics, Extended to any motion analogous 
to that of the earth's axis in the precession of the 
cquinoxes; e.g. the slow rotation of the axis of 
a lop spinning rapidly in a sloping position. 

1879 ‘Tuomson & Tait Vat. Phid 1.1. § 105 The plane 
throngh the instantaneous axis and the axis of the fixed 
cone passes through the axis of the rolling cone... The 
motion of the plane containing these axes is called the 
precession in any such case. [See also Precesstonan.] 

4. Phonetics. Advance in oral position, 

1844 Crosny Graut. Gr. Lang. 1. § 29.17 So remarkable 
has been this precession (prascession, going forward) of the 
vowels in the Greek language, that », v, et, 7, ot, ad vi, have 
all lost their distinctive sounds. 1860 Hatpruman Analyt. 
Orthogr. xiv 56 Precession (>) is a vowel change from 
4 more open to 2 cluser position of the organs, towards the 
lips or throat. ‘Ihe term is adopted from Crosby's Greek 
Grammar. 1870 Maren -liglo-Sa.von Gram. 26, 

Precession, obs. erron. f. PRESESSION. 


Precessional (prisefonal), a. Astron. and 
Physics. [f. prec.t+-au.] Of, pertaining to, or 
connected with precession (see prec. 3, 3b). 

31827 G. Hicerxs Celtic Druids 10 Vhey discovered the 

reat zodiacal or precessionat year of 25,920 yenrs. 1866 

Proctor ffaadbh. Stars 4 Corrections due to the preces- 
sional motions. 1879 THomsox & Tare Vat, PAI. 11. 8 345 
The second class..imay be called precessionat because the 
precession of the equinoxes, and the stow precession of 
a rapidly spinning top supported on a very fine point, are 
familiar instances of it, 1882 Proctor in Avowdedge No. rt, 
218 Writers will often speak of the precessional reeling of 
the earth. ‘The reeling itself is, of course, not precessional, 
itis hut the cause of precession. 

+ Prece'ssor. Ols. Also 3-7 -our. [a. OF. 
precesseur (¥5th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. precessdr- 
em, agent-n. £ prvcedére to PRECEDE.] One who 
precedes another in some office or position; a 


predecessor. 

1487 Lichfield Gild Ord, (E.E.T.S.) 20 Euery master of 
the gild, and the warden of the chapell church for the time 
being, shall alwayes reseyve of ther precessors the kaye>, 
with the Indentures, of the seid cofre. 1483 Nolls of Parlt, 
VI. 2597/2 The seid Master and College, or their Predeces- 
sours or Precessours. 1548-67 ‘Tuomas /tad, Dict., Prede- 
cessore, the precessour or foregoer. 1655 Fuiter J/fist, 
Cams, iii, § 62. 57 Fordham was herein more Court-like 
then Thonias Arundel, his Precessour Bishop of Ely. 

Preche, Precher, -our, etc., obs. ff. PReacu, 
PREACHER, 

Prechordal, pre- (prikgdal), a. [f. PRE- 
B. 1, 34 CHorp +-au: see CHORDAL.] 

1. Liol. Prior to the development of a notochord 
in animals, or to the evolution of the Chordata. 

1888 Eneyel. Brit, XXVV.187/2 No other Vertebrata pre- 
sent larval forms which indicate the nature of the early 
ancestral history in what we may call pra:-chordal times. 

2. Anat. See quot. 

1890 Bittincs Afed. Dict., Prechordal, in front of the an- 
terior end of the notochord. 

Prechoroid: see Pre- A. 4. 

Pre-Christian (prikristyin), 2. [Pre- B.1.] 

1, Of or pertaining to times prior to the birth 
of Christ or the Christian era; before Christ. 

1828 G.S, Fanrr Sacr, Calend. Prophecy i. um. i. 39 A 
circumstance, itself fixed..to the middle of the seventh pre- 
christian century. 1885 J. M. LepLow in //omflet. Rew. 
Apr. 28: The Talmud and ‘l'argums..preserve for us the 
records of the opinions.. of the pre-Christian age. 

2. Prior to the introduction or local prevalence of 
Christianity. 

1862 Wusox & Guinie Alem. #. Forbes i. 23 Ruins still 
more ancient survive from pre-Christian tines, 1861 WricuT 
Ess. Archwrol. 1. vii. 110 Anglo-Saxon antiquities of the 
pre-Christian age. 

So Pre-Christia‘nie a. vare—'. = prec. 2. 

1883 J. F. M'Lennan in Encycl, Brit, XV. 89/2 The loup- 
garou., felt back into his pre-Christinnic position of being 
simply a ‘man-wolf-fiend ’. 

Preciation (prifi,éfon). rare. [After APPRE- 
CIATION, DEPREcIATION.] The determination of 
price; pricing. 

1893 L. Courtxey in 19/2 Cené, Apr, 624 The effect upon 
preciation (if 1 may nse such a word), in any market, and in 
relation to any commodity, of a change in the conditions of 
production of gold, is a function not merely of these con- 
ditions; but [etc.}. #47. 695. 

+ Preci-de, v. Obs. Also 6 preeyde. [a. L. 
precidére to cut off (in front), f. pra, Pre A. 4c 
+cxdsre to cut.] frans, To cut off, esp. from 


communion. (In quot. 1657, 44.) ; 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 143/2 Y* hole congregacion 
of christen people professing his name & his fayth, & 
abiding in y* body of y® same, not being precided & cut 
of. 2837 Just. Chr. Mau Cj, To committe many greuous.. 
offences.., for the whiche they deserve to be precided & ex- 
cluded for a season from the communion of this holy churchs 
1657 Physical Dict., Precided, cur off, 


PRECIEUSE. 


|| Précieuse (presy6'z), sd. (a.). [F., 
préienx PRECIUUS (sense 3), used as sb.; popu- 
larized in this sense by Moliere in Les /réeieuses 
ridicules, 1639, 2 comedy in which the ladies fre- 
quenting the literary salons of Paris ¢ 1650 were 
satirized.] A woman aiming at or affecting a refined 
delicacy of language and taste; usually connoting 
ridicnlous over-refinement or over-fastidiousness. 

3727 H. Cromwett in /ofe's Lett. (1735) |. Suppl. 6 My 
former Indiscretiun, in putting them into the Hands of this 
Preticuse. 1768 Stexxy Sent. Journ, (1775) Ls (Calais) 
Every power..perform‘d it with so little friction that ‘twould 
lave confounded the must Physical precfeuse in France. 
1830 Scott JMowast. Introd.. ‘The affected dialogue of the 
pricieuses, as they were styled, who formed the coterie of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet. 1855 ‘Ouioa’ Strathmore 1 
xii, 194 There wasn’t a gréeieuse in England that wouldn't 
have suld her pure soul to the devil and the Marquis, for his 
settlements. 

B. adj. Affected after the style of /es Prdcteuses; 
cf. Precious a. 3. 

1783 H. Watroe Let. to C'tess of Ossory 23 July, Her 
conversation is natural and reasonable, not precieuse and 
affected, 1841 Tuackeray Jfésc. Ess. (1885) 203 The pré 
cleuse affectation of deference where you don't feel it. 

+ Precinastion. Oéds. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. Ariv- 
cin-creto sing before, utter an incantation + -ATION.] 
Enchantment, sorcery, divination. 

1503 Aaleader of Sheph. G iv bh, Wustabyaes, loue [of] the 
world, hlynd thoght, loue of him self, Precynuacyon led. 1§06 
Precinacyon], hatrent of god, vnconsyderacion, wantonnes, 
wacontynens. 

Precinct (prisiykt), 54. Forms: 5-6 -cinete, 
-eynet(e, 6 -cynkte, -siukt, -sinet, -cinte, 8 
-cint, 6- precinct. fad. med.L. fpractuctim 
(also prverncta) enclosure, precinct, subst. use of 
pa. pple. of L. pracingére to gird (in front), 
encircle, f. fra, Pre- A. 4 ¢ + céngcre lo gird, See 
also the earlier Pnocixet, Percixct.] 

1, The space enclosed hy the walls or other 
boundaries of a particular place or building, or by 
an imaginary line drawn around it; sec. the 
ground (sometimes consecrated) immediately sur- 
rounding a religious house or place of worship. 

1847 Roorpe Brev, Health 4 Within the precynct of 
S. Peters church, standeth a pyller of white marble. 1585 
T. Wasutxcton tr. Micholay's Voy. u. xx. 57 b, Without the 
presinct of the Mosquee, there are. .tenementes for the poore 
of the citie. 1774 PENNanr Sour Scot. in 1772, 251 The 
precinct of these tombs was held sacred. 1849 Macaunav 
fist. Eng. ix. V1. 437 In process of time not only the dwell- 
ing, but a large precinct round it, was held inviolable. 1882 
Myers Renewal of Vouth, etc. 174 The thronged precinct 
of Park and Serpentine. ‘ 

b. esp. in ~/, often applied more vaguely to the 
region lying immediately around a place, without 
distinct referenee to any enclosure; the environs. 

1485 Surtees Misc. (1888) 44 Ye citie of York, suburbs, or 
precinctes of ye same. 1612 Bacon £ss., Fudicature (Arb.) 
456 Not onely the bench, but the. .precincts and purprise 
thereof ought to bee preserued without seanidil: 1848 
Lytron /farofd 1. i, Once out of sight of those fearful pre- 
cincts, the psalin was forgotten, 1855 Brewster Newtex 
If, xvi, 110 From the precincts of the High Court of Com- 
mission, Newton returned to Trinity College to complete 
the Principia. 

ec. ¢raisf. and fig. 

is6g T. Starteton Jortr. Faith 6b, Brought to the faith 
in the precinct of this tyme. 1750 Gray Alegy xxii, For 
who... This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, Left the 
warm precincts of the chearful day, Nor cast one longing 
lingering look behind? ; “ 

2. A girding or enclosing line or surface; a 
boundary or limit, a compass. 

1s42 Upatt Erasnt. Apoph. 217 b, The bruite of. .his 
high praise and commendacion was not to be hidden or 
pended within the limites and precintes of grece. 1580-1 
wict 23 Eliz, c. 5 Wood or Underwood nowe growinge.. 
withia the Compasse and precincte of xxij myles from and 
above the Cyttye of London. 1654 tr. Martin's Cong. 
China 86 The enemy had passed the first Wall, and Pre- 
cinct. 1703 Maunnrete Journ, Ferus. (1732) 45 Near 
about Sidon begin the precincts of the Holy Land. 1843 
Prescott Mexico u. ii (1864) 89 Nor to cooped up 
within the precincts of a petty island. 

Ag. 1980 in Foxe A. & J#. (1563) 73/2, 1 haue ever bene 
agreable to this precinct, | haue oftentimes reasoned in it, 
Ll hane spoken & also written in it. /dfd. 774/1. @ 1649 
Drum. or Hawtn. Poems 14 The Precinct’s strengthened 
with a Ditch of Feares In which dotb swell a Lake of nS 
Teares. 1657 Owen Consunenion 1. iii, Wks, 1851 HL. 19, 
intend not. .to shnt up all Communion with God under these 
precincts, His ways being exceeding broad. 1842 MANNING 
Sernt. (1848) L. 3 He might have girdled the world about 
with the precinct of His own holiness, so that sin should 
have never entered. 

3. A district defined for purposes of government 
or representation; a district over which a person or 
body has jurisdiction; a province; also, a division 
of a city, town, or parish; sfec. in U. S., a sub- 
division of a connty or ward for election purposes. 

1432-50 tr. igden (Rolls) aera Wapentake and hundrede 
be the Same as the precincte of an c, townes [1387 ‘TREVISA, 
pe contray of an hondred towaes], whiche were wonte to 
yelde there weppens in the first commenge of theire lorde. 
1494 Fasvan Chron. vt. clxxii. 168 Alf suche Angles as 
dwelled there, and within y€ precynct of them [the Danes], 
were vnder his obedyence. 1577-87 HouinsnEo, Chrow. 
L 57/t, Lord lientenant of some precinct and iurisdiction 
perteining to the Romane empire. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. 
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xii, (1739) 23 Dioceses have also been sub- 
divided into inferiour Precincts, called Deanaries or Deca. 
naries. /éfd., ‘The smallest Precinct was that of the Parish, 
the oversight whereof was the Presbyters work, 1672 Petty 
Pot. Anat. iii, Tracts (1769) 311 1€ 100 ministers can serve 
all Ireland, they must have precincts of near 13 or 14 miles 
square, 1687 A. Lovett ty Thevenot’s Trav. 129 All 
agree, that there are three and twenty thousand Precincts in 
Caire...A Precinct is a Quarter, and in some of them there 
are several Streets. 1713 5. SEwauL Diary 29 Oct., Tpowich 
Hamlet [U.S.) petitions the Genl Court to give them the 
Powers of a Precinct. 1735 dueherst Kee. (US. 1884) 5/1 
‘bhe Request of several Geholders of the third or East Pre- 
cinct of Hadley for the Calling of a precinct Meeting. 1766 
Extick London 1V.17 ‘This ward is divided into ten pre- 
cincts. 1884 Bosfou (U.S.) Frat. 15 Sept. The precinct clec- 
tion officers need not necessarily vote in the precinct in which 
they are appointed. 1891 Sex Francisco Evantiner 15 Dec. 
6/4 The place of iesidence, giving the wind or precinct. 

Jigs 1986 WW. Weare Lng. Doctrie (Arb) 72 The myddle 
sillables which are not very many, come for the most part 
vuder the precinct of Position, whereof some of them will 
not possibly abide the touch. 

Precinct (prisisykt), Api. a. rare. [ad. L. 
precinet-us, pa. pple. of pracingére to gird, en- 
circle, f. priv, Pre- + céagere to gird.) Girt about; 
girdled, encompassed. Also const. as fa. pple. 

1641 J. Jackson Prue ‘rang. 7.1.38 The sixt Persecu- 
tion..[was] lintited to a short time tfor it was precinct with 
a triennial girdle). 1646 Sir T. Browne scenes Ap. 176 
Aristotle, who..affirmeth this sound to be made, by the 
allision ofan inward spirit upon a pellicle, or litle membrane 
about the precinct or pectorall division of their body. 1866 

JD. Rose tr. Oevd's Aas?? in. 280 The lake \rician precinet 
is with groves. 

So Preci‘nction [ad. [L.. priweinctio lit. a girding 
about, a girdle} Aom, Antiy., the broad landing- 
place running round the amphitheatre between 
each Lier of seats ; Preci‘nctive a., sce quot.; Pre- 
clnetuary «a. “once-wd., of or pertaining to a 


(cathedral) precinct or close. 

1730 A. Gorvonx JMafei's lmphith, 330 ‘The fist Bench 
or Precinction. /é/¢. 343 The Space between one Bench or 
Precinction, and the other. 1900 D. Suarrin fanua flawai, 
LL.111, gt vote, | use the word precinctive..in the sense of 
“confined to the area under discussion *.. .f Precinctive forms ’ 
means therefore forms that are confined tothe area specified, 
1897 Sat. Nez. 2 Jan. 8/2 ‘The Dean and Chapter.. being... 
artistically ignorant, and socially mundane and precinctuary, 
. know no better, 

Preciosity (prefigsiti). Forms: 4 precious- 
ite, 4-3 -osyte(e, 5 preci-, precyosite, -yte, 
-oustee, -owste, 6 Sc. pretiositie, 7 -ity, 7- pre- , 
ciosity. [a. OF. preciostté (13-14th c. in Iatz.- 
Darm.), precieusetd, mod.P, préctositd, ad. L. pretéc- 
sits, -tétem, {. pretidsus PRECIOUS: sce -ITY.] | 

1, The quality of being precious orcostly; precious- | 
ness, great worth, value. Now rare or Obs. 

€ 1380 Wretr Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 376 Crist techip here be 
preciousite of his preching. ¢1449 Pecocn Xepr, v. xiii. 
(Rolls) 553 Gaynes preciosite or costiosenes. ¢ 1470 Hakrpinc 
Chron. cevil, Vv, lewelles inchestes, and stones o precioustee. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. IL. 439 A relyke accomptyd of great 

recyosyte, 1535 StEwART Cron, Scot, (Rolls) Til. 521 

Jestimentis of greit pretiositie. | 1681 H. More £2f, Dan. 
i. 3 The order of dignity or pretiosity in the Metals. 

2. Anything very costly, an article of value. Now 


rare or Obs. | 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 179 Fyn gold and other pre- 
cyosytees. 1646 Sir T. Browne J’send, Af. 185 ‘The Index 
or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit their pre- 
tiosities. 1668 H. More Dir. Dial. uu vi. (1713}.192 The | 
curiosily of their application of these Preciosities. 1850 | 
Caruvie Latterad. ee re vii. (1872) 225 Glittering man- 
mountains filled with gold and preciosities. 1864 — fred. 
Gt. xv. vii. LV. 107 The Preciosities and household gods. fr 
3. Affectation of refinement or distinction, esp. | 
in the use of language; fastidious refinement in 


literary style. (See PRECIOUS a, 3.) 

1866 Carivir Renmin. 1. 89 ‘ Circle he pronounced ‘ circul’ 
with a certain preciosity which was noticeable slightly in 
other parts of his behaviour. 1887 H. D. Trait in Aacz. 
Alag. July 176 The circles of Oxford preciosity. | 1895 
Foruni (N. Y.) Oct. 191 The Parisian preciosity ridiculed 
by Moliére. 1897 Sat. Kev. 20 Nov. 536 ‘Vhis..may be 
described as the reductio ad absurdum of the preciosity of 
Pater and Stevenson. { 

Precious (pre‘Jas), @. (sb., adv.) Forms: 3-6 | 
preciouse (3-4 preciuse), 4- precious (4 presci-, | 
presi-, presh(i)-, 4-5 presy-, precy-, -ous(e, 
-ose, -us, -ows(e; 6-8 pretious, -os) [ME.a. | 
OF. precios (11th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), mod.I*. pré- 
cieux, ad. L. pretidsus costly, valuahle, precious 
(whence also Prov. precios, It. presioso, Sp., Pg. 
precioso), £. pretiunt price, value: sec -ovs.] 

1, Of great price ; having a high value; costly. 

Precious ntetals: a name iacluding gold and silver; also 
sometimes platinum, and rarely mercury. 

@1300 Cursor iM. 1040 pei bring o paradis pe stan, Sua 
preciose [v. #7. -ious(e, -ius) es fundun nan,  ¢1305 BIG 
Andrew 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 100 Hail beo pu swete Rode 
he seide, swettest of alle treo..And of 3ymmes preciouses. 
13.. E. E. Addit. P.B. 1496 His ineles.. Pat presyous in his 
presens wer proved sum whyle. 1362 Lanai. 7. P/. A. xt. 
12 Draf weore hem leuere Pen al pe presciouse Peerles pat 
in paradys waxen, ¢1380 Wryetir Seri, Sel. Wks. HI. 114 
‘Trewe oynement and preshous, ¢ 31449 Prcock Kepr. 11. 
xiv. (Rolls) 231 Better and costioser and precioser garne- 
ments. 1977 B, Goose Hereshach's Hrusb, 11. (1586) 108 b, 
"lhe precionsest are the Cypresse, and the Cedar Tables. 
1651 Honpks Leviath. m1. xxxv. 219 The Generals pretious | 


PRECIOUS. 


Jewel, or his Treasure. 1776 Abam Sout HW Vet iv. 
(286g) I. 25 Ia the precions inctals..even the business of 
weighing, with proper exactness, requires at least very 
accurate weights and scales. 1868 Rocrrs /o/. é£con, iit, 
(1876) 26 Money is generally, but not invariably, one or 
both of these metals which are called precious. 

2. Of great moral, spiritual, or non-material worth ; 


held in bigh esteem. 

frecious blood, the blood of Christ shed for man’s redemp- 
tions hence, in the names of various orders, confraternitics, 
relies, etc.; also, the Feast of the Most’ Precious Blood, on 
the first Sunday in July. So precios body (of Christ). 

@ 1300 Cursor 1, S320 bt sal be precius and prude, Pe were 
he sal sua semele scrude, @1340 IEamronn Paadter xx. 
He spend noght his precionse blode in vayn on vs. 1382 
Wren i Zeé i. 1g Not bi corruptible gold, or siluer, 3¢ ben 
houst igen... but bi the precious blood of ..Crist Jhesn. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 11 Owe lorde Fhesu Criste, that bought vs with Ins 
precyouse blode. 1578 Tian Caduine en Gen. 169 The most 
pretious grace of God. 1647 Crarexnon /fist, Keb. t, $2 
Words of pretions esteem, 1703 M\UNDRELL Journ. Ferns, 
(1732) 74 Where the pretious Body of our Lord was anointed. 
1875 Jownrt fate (ed, 2) FLL. 205 Justice, which isa treasure 
far more precious than gold. 

+b. in asseveration, for frectoes blood or body. 


Ch6b. Ody. 

1560 Ixaniusn Disod. Child (Percy Soc.) 41 By Goddes 
predivus, F wyll not unwysely satire ‘To do as 1 have dune 
any longer. ‘1601 7 Marston Paaguil y Nath nu. 247 Gods 
precious! | forget to bring ury Page. 

3. Aiming at or affecting distinction or chuiceness 
in conduct, manneis. language, ete.; fastidions, 
‘particular’; ¢esf. in inod, use (after Fe precdeeer : 
ch PRrECIEUSE), affecting, displaying, or using 
earefal and fastidivus delicacy or refinement in 
language, workmanship, cte.; often with an im- 
plication of being over-nice or over-refined. 

61986 Cuarcer MH ife's Mrof 148 In swich estant as god 
hatli cleped vs 1 wol perscucre, F naan nat precius. = Aercd. 
2.718 Vut lest ye precious folk be with me wrooth How 
that he wroghte { dar not to you telle. 1712 SIKELE Spec. 
Nou. 300 27 An apparent Desire of Admiration,..a precious 
Behaviour in their general Conduct, are almost eparable 
Accidents in Deanties. 1889 Samisucev /7fst, Adésal, £48. 
iv. (1894) 145 Elaborate embroidery of precious language. 
1891 Madi MaléG. 18 Feb. 3.1 With ita brown papercover. , 
its rough edges.., its twirligigs instead of spaces. ., the took 
is everything that the inost* precious‘ could desire. 1894 
Athenzum 23 Aug. 252/3 The employment of ‘curious ‘in 
a somewhat precions sense at least three times. 

4. collog. &. As an intensive of something bad, 
worthless, or reprobated : Egregions, out-and-out, 
arrant; in some uses, a mere emotional intensive. 
(Cf. Fixe @, 14 b.) 

4430 Lavo. Wiz. Peents (Percy Soc.) 52 A precious knave 
that cast nevyr to thryve. 15.. Jack Juggler in Mal. 
Dodsley WU. 142 Now walk, precious thief. 1575 Taxenam 
Let. (1871) 46 Meering and sccing so precivous ado heer at 
a place vnlookt for. 1605 2. Jonson | olpoue 1, i, Vour 
worship is a precious ass. 1610 — ded, ve iv, Vou are a 
precious fiend! 1836 Darwry in Life 6 Lett. 11887) F 2ga, 
{find I am writing most precions nonsense. 1856 Er KsON 
fine. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (ohn) 11. 68 ‘This precious 
knave became, in good time, Saint George of England. 
1897 I’. HuGues Zou Brows u, vii, H's hard enough to see 
one’s way, a precious sight harder than [ thought last night. 
1892 CHAMBERLAIN in Hest, Gas. (1898) 26 Apr. 2/3 H the 
Liberals got into power what a precious mess they would 
make of foreign policy. 

b. Zronically, Of little worth, worthless, good- 
for-nothing. (Cf Fine a. 12 ¢.) 

@ 1619 Flrercurr Jad Lover i. iii, Oh, you're a precious 
man! ovo days in town, And never see yonr old fricnd ! 
1777 Sueeman Sch, Scand. v. ii, Sie O. Well, Sir Peter, 
Thave seen both my nephews...$77 P. A precious couple 
they are! 1781 Westev Wks. (1872) XIEL. 298 Are not 
these precious instructers of youth? ; : 

+75. ?Carbuneled. Obs. (CE prectous-nosed in D.) 

1581 Pertin Guaszo's Civ. Conz. 1. (1586) 43 A poore old 
man, whose nose by some infirmitie, was become mernailons 
great, deformed, full of pimples, precious, and monstrous, 


6. In special connexions. a. Precious stone, a 
stone which on account of its beauty, hardness, and 
rarity is prized for its use in ornamentation and 


jewellery, and has a high commercial value; a gem. 

Precious is also prefixed to some names of stones, to dis- 
tingnish that which is included among gems from an 
inferior, opaque, or unpolishable kind of the same mineral, 
as in precious Garnet, precious Ovat, etc. 

ergo St. Braudan 42 in S. Eng, Leg. I. e21 OF suete 

recionse stones pat briztte schyaen and wide. ¢ 1400 
Nimonoey: (Roxh.) viii, 29 apa ryner er oft tymes funden 
many precious stanes. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour ¥ viij, 
They shold gyne her..as many preciuns stones as she wold 
take of them. 1552 J. Herwooo Prez. 6 Epigr. (1867) 140 
Folly to cast precious stones before hogs. 1655 tr, Cov. 
Hist. Francion 1. 18 Eyes that out-sparkled his precionsest 
Stones. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Cont, 7s Precious stones 
are either carbonaccous, aluminous, or silicions, 1892 E. W, 
Streeter Prec. Stones (ed. 5) 286 The Almandine, or Precious 
Garnet. /did. 339 Any Baleraiee which can be scratched 
by Rock Crystal being practically of no value asa Precious 

tone. 

+h. Precious coals: an obsolete expletive. Cf. 2b. 

1896 Gascoigne Steele Gl, (Arb.) 80 When roysters rofile 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles, 1602 end Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Wi. (Arb.) 50 (He 

ls his Watch out) Precions coales, the time is at hand, 

must meditate on an excuse to be gone. /did. it. 54 Pretions 
coles, thon a man of worship and Lustice too? 

+0. Precious John: corruption of PRESTER JOHN. 

1634 Sin T. Herwert 77a. 130 The great Christian of 

Ethiopia, vulgaily cald Prester, Precious, or Priest-John. 


PRECIOUSHEAD. 


a. Precious metals: see i. 


B. s6. Precious one, dear, darling. 

1706 Mrs. Centiivee Basset-7adble n.25 With all my Heart, 
my Jewel, my Precious, 1755 Weo, Capt. P, Drake Vili. 
113 In all that time I never saw my precious but at Mrs. 
Jones's. 186: Dutton Cook P. Mester's D. iii, Well, my 
precious, and how are you? | 

C, adv. (qualifying adj.or adv.) a. = PREcIOUSLY, 

1595 Suaks. Yoke ww. iii go Or when he doom'd this 
Beantie to a graue, Found it too precious Princely, for a 
graue, . Ys 

b. With intensive force: Extremely, very: 
precious few = few indeed. collog. 

1837 Dickens Pick. ii, We've got a pair o' precious large 
wheels on. 3839 Asa Gray Lett. (1893) I. 268 While on 
the Continent I have received precious few letters. 1839 
Vinrnckerav Fatal Hoots viii, 1..took precious good care to 
have it. 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shof xx, Kit..was ‘precious 
raw ‘or ‘precions deep, 1886 Cuamnertain Sp. ffo. Com, 
26 Aug., Precious few of them have declared im favour of 
the bill before their constituents. 

D. Comd. (parasynthelic 

1sgz Suans. Nom. & Fud. n. 
and precious Tuiced flowers, 
was an old. ,precious-nosed .. slave. ICf. sense 5 above.] 

+ Pre‘cioushead. 0d. rare~'. In 5 -hed. 
[f. Prectovs+-HEAD,] = PRECIOUSNESS T. 

1440 Facol's Well 73 Ry3t 0, lownesse excellyth in 

recyoushed alle obere vertnys, & cucre drawyth down to 
fe netherest place. : 

Preciously (pre fasli), adv. [fas prec. +-Ly?,] 

++ 1. Ina costly manner, at great cost or expense. 

¢ 1386 Cuatcrr Hl ife's Prof. 500 It nys but wast to burye 
hym precionsly. 1547 //emilics 1. Good Works 1. (1850) 54 
Unta whose images the people with great devotion invented 
pilgrimages, preciously decking and censing them, kneeling 
down and offering to them. 1561 "I, Norton Cadsin's Just. 
i. xvii. (1634) 250 Pant saith that we are preciously bought. 
1665 Devpen Alaa. .Viraé. xxix, Some precionsly by 
shattered porcelain fall, And some by aromatic splinters die. 

2. Valuably; as a precious thing, as a thing of 


value, Now vare or Obs, 

c1goo Macnnev. (1839) xsi. 227 Pei worschipen the Owle. 
And whan pei han ony of here federes bei kepen hem fulle 
precyously. ¢1490 Mirror Saduacioun 4935 In thilk Arche 
and the potte was manna kept preciously. 1610 Suaxs, 
Temp. i ii. 2qt ‘The time ‘twiat six and now Must by vs 
both he spent most preciously. 1647 R. Stapvi.ton Fuvenal 
230 A coate of armes cut ina pretious sardonix-stone, and 
pretiously kept. 4 

3. Very greatly ; execedingly, eatremely. cof/ay. 

1607 Mionextos Hour Five Gadlants vi. 13 Vou're much 
preciousty welcome. 1840 ‘TnackeRay Cox's Diary Aug, 
Wks. 1893 VIL. 572 Captain ‘Vagrag was my opponent, and 
preciously we poked each other. 1884 JManch. Exam, 
ir June s/t To find out how preciously they had been 
befooled. _ i : 

4, Kastidiously, scrupulously ; with delicate work- 


manship. 

1862 Llamerton Painter's Camp L, xxix. 390 Ef..you fall 
short of this point, your art of painting from nature is not 
yet quite perfeetly and preciously imitative. 

Preciousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being precious ; valuableness, 


costliness 3 value. 

1386 Cuaucer Jars. 7. ? 372 And eck in to greet pre- 
ciousnesse of vessel, and curiositee of Mynstralcie, by whiche 
a man is stired the moore to delices of Inxnrie, ¢x440 
Promp, Pars. 412/1 Preciowsnesse (or preciowste), Arect- 
ositas, 1g27 R. ‘Tuorse in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 The 
preciousnesse of these things is measured after the distance 
that is betweene vs, and the things that we have appetite 
vnto. 1644 Eveiyx Diary 19 Oct. The font and pulpit.. 
is of inestimable value for the precionsnesse of the materials, 
1663-70 Soutn Serm, (1727) LY. vii. 292 ‘The Precionsness of 
Gospel Dispensations. 1877 Bourect in Zncyct. Brit. V1. 
454/2 (Costume) In the best period of Greek art, .. the 
jevelicss is of value according to its workmanship; bur in 
ater times preciousness of material determined the value. 
1883 Ruskin ors Clav. xci, 185 Not calculating ..any of 
these singular powers or precionsnesses. 

b. Rare beauty or excellence, such as one prizes. 

1870 Ruskin Leet. Art vii. 176 In some birds..the colour 
nearly reaches a floral preciousness, 

+2. That which is precious. Ods. rare. 

c1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) v. 33 Wysdam is better than all 
wordly preciosnesse. ie ; 

3. Over-refinement, fastidiousness, affectation of 


distinction ; = PRECIOSITY 3. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. Boof2 At this stage of our 
literature, it is wiser to turn .. away from ‘ preciousness’ of 
every kind, 1888 W, Morats in Mackail Lzf¢ (1899) 1. 206 
Perliaps I am not doing the most 1 can, merely for the sake 
of a piece of * preciousness a 

Precioustee, -owste, obs. ff. PREcIOsITY. 

+ Pre‘cipe. Os. Pl. pre- (pre-) cipes, -ees, 
-ies. [ad. L. pracipés, -cip- (Plaut.), variant of 
preceps, -cipit- adj, headlong, precipitous, sb. a pre- 
eipice: £ pra before, in front + caput, -z¢- head. 

Chiefly in pl., which smay have been meant for the L. pl. 
precipés; thence, perh., a sing. @ Are-cf-fe) was farmed.] 

An abrupt or steep descent; a precipice. 

1621 G. Sanpvs Ovid's Afet. 11. (1626) 26 Up to the fixed 
Starres their course they take, Now clime: now, by steep 
Precipies descend. 163g Wotton in Aedig. (1651) 9 On 
the Dukes part, we have no such abrupt strayns and pre- 
cipees as these, but_a fair fluent and uniform conrse under 
both Kings. 1639S. Du Vercertr. Camus' Admir, Events 
4t The highest ascents make the deepest precipes. 1643 
Parsxe Son. Power Pari. Ded. Aijb, Full of dangerous 
Precipes, Rockes,..on either hand. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 
Honours and greatness without safety is to stand on the 
precipe [perh. = L. in precife] of a Precipice. 


ii. 8 With balefull weedes, 
1607 Lingua mt. vi, There 
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Precipe, parallel form of Precire. 

Precipice (pre'sipis), sd. Also 7 pre-, 
(8 pri-). [=F. précipice (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. preeipitium a falling headlong, a steep 
place, precipice, f. prarceps, -czpzt- headlong, steep, 
precipitous, or f. pracipitdre to throw headlong: 
ch, hospitiua, ocetpitinm, flagitinm.) 

+1. A precipitate or headlong fall or descent, esp. 
toa great depth. Also fg. Os. 

1598 B. Joxsox Le. Alan iu dum, u. iii, Precedents, 
which are strong, And swift, to rape youth to their preci- 
pice. 1626 Bacon Sy/-a § 880 There it moveth more Swiftly, 
and more in Pracipice; Vor in the breaking of the Waves 
there is ever a Praccipice, 1632 Massincer Wald of ffon, 
v. i, His precipice from goodness raising mine, And serving 
asa foil to set my faith off. 1635 Haxewms Afod. v. 24, 
1 much marvell how you will accord it with her [i e. 
Nature’s] wholly inclining and pracipice to corruption. 1650 
Futter Pisgah u, ii. 81 Souldiers in the Precipice of their 
passion being sensible of no other stop but the bottome. 

2. A vertical or very stecp face of rock, cte.; a 
cliff, crag, or steep mountain side of considerable 
height, 

1632 Sie ‘l, HWawsins tr. Uathicu’s Unhappy Prosperitic 
116 When he shall arrive on the top, he shall finde nothing 
but danger, and round about him a gaping precipice. 1638 
Sun ‘T, Heraret Y'rav, ‘ed. 2) 146 The Bier side of this 
high hill isa precipice, downe which is no descending. 168s 
Davpen Spanish friar ti, A Torrent, rowling down a 
Precipice, 1719 Dr For Crusoe t. 95 To remove my Tent 
from the Place where it stood, which was just under the 
hanging Precipice of the Hill, 1856 Ruskin od, Paint. 
1Viv. avi. $2, f mean by atrne precipice, ane by which a 
plumbline will swing clear, or without touching the face of 
it, if suspended from a point a foot or two beyond the braw. 

+b. The edge or brink of a cliff. Obs. 

1644 Evetys Diary 30 June, The rnines of an old.. Castle 
. ebuilt..on the precipice of a dreadfull cliff. 

e. fy. A perilons situation; a hazardous position, 

1651 tr. De-das-Coveras’ Don Fenise 266 Vou have not seen 
the precipices which environ beauty. 1692 tr, Sad/ust 324 
For my own part, whose years are near the Precipice of 
death, I do not wish one minute longer of Life. 1795 1r. 
Mercicr's Fragm. Pol. s fist. W.134 Vis mankind wishing 
to avoid one precipice, fall into another. 

+3. eransf. (2?) Precipitousness, lofiiness as of 
a precipice. Os. 

1672 Maavett. Aed. Transp. 1. 64 After he was stretch’d 
to such an height in his own fancy, that he could not look 
down from top to toe but his Eyes dazled at the Precipice 
of his Stature. 

4. Con, as precipice-edge, -wall; precipice- 
writing adj. 

1836-48 B.D. Watsu Aristoph., Clouds v. ii, An inco- 
herent, mouthing, loud, Harsh, precipice-writing fellow. 
1898 G. Merentta Odes Fr, fist. 85 The patience clasped, 
totters hard on the preciptce-edge. 

+ Pre‘cipice, @. Ods. rare. [f. Precirtce sé.) 
drans. To dash down headlong ; to preeipitate. 

1654 Z Coxr Logick Pref., Some of them .. (Elevated on 
the wings of their Ambitions) were most ingloriously dasht 
and precipic'd. ; 

Pre‘cipiced (-ist), #f/. a. [f. PRECIPICE 5d, + 
-Ep#.) Having, furnished, or formed with pre- 
eipices. 

1873 Masson Drumm, of Hawth. xx. 452 Wts banks 
terraced and precipiced by all their wealth of shrub and 
foliage, 188x Suaine Asp, Poetry i. 28 The precipiced crags 
and blue mountain-peaks soar aloof, | 

Preci-pient, a. [ad. L. pracipient-em, pr. pple. 
of precifsre to command, instruct: see PRecEPT.) 
Commanding, directing. 

1828-32 in WensTeR. 1849 in Crac. In mod. Dicts. 

+ Precipit, 56. Obs. rare. In7 precepit. [a.obs. 
l, preeipite precipice (Cotgr.), ad. L. pracepit-em 
(nom. preceps) headlong, precipitous, a precipice: 
see next.] = PRECIPICE. 

1613, Suaks, f¥en. VIFT,v. i, 140 Go too, You take a Precepit 
for no leape of danger, And woe your owne destruction. 

+Preci‘pit, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prarceps, 
-cipit-ent (see prec.), f. Pru: before, in front + caput, 
capit- head.) _leadlong, steep, precipitous. 

1648 Far. or Westaoatp, Offa Sacra (1879) 82 The snares 
of His precipit ways. S. 

+Preci'pit, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pracipit-dre 
to cast headlong, or F. préeipite-r (15th c. in 
Littré).] rans. = Precrpitate 2. rb. 

1678 R. Riussria] tr. Geber in, iit. Xx. 215 1t will pre- 
cipit you into the miserable State of Poverty. 

Precipitability (pr/sipitibiliti). [£ next 
+-Ity.] The quality of being precipitable; 
capability of being precipitated or thrown down. 

1790 WEDGWwoOD in Phil. Trans, UXXX. 315 Precipita- 
hility by water, and non-precipitation by Prussian lixivium., 
1842 PaRNeti. Chem, Anal. (1845) 66 The precipitability of 
oxide of chromium from its salution in caustic potash by 
ebullition, 1881 .Vefiwre XXV. 2142/2, The. authors have 
examined the precipitability and precipitation of manga- 
nous and nickelons sulphates. | 

Precipitable (prisipitib'l), « [f L. pre- 
cipildre to PRECIPITATE + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being precipitated from solution in a liquid, or 
from a state of vapour. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ess, 75 Vitriol contains a greater 
quantity,.of a pregen able ocre, 1782 Kirwan in PAs. 
Trans. UXXI1. 78 A very saturate solution of lead is 
difficulely. “eerie hyiron, 1878 Annay Photagy. (1890) 
37 Precipitable silver compounds. 


| 


PRECIPITANT. 


Precipitance (pr/sipitins), [f. as next: sec 
*ANCE.] Preeipitant action or quality. 
1. Very swift downward or onward movement ; 


headlong fall or speed. vare. 

1667 Mitton ?. #. vit, 291 Thither they [waters] Hasted 
with glad precipitance. 1691 E- ‘Tavior Sehmeen's Theos. 
Philos, 107 It was not a precipitance from a more lofty to a 
more low, 1827 Soutary Jfist. Jenfns, War IL. 5 ‘The 
English in the precipitance of their flight had not marched 
upon Ferrol. /éfd. 769 ‘There had been no alarm, no con- 
fusion, no precipitance upon the march. 

2. Headlong action of any kind, or the quality 
of such action; great haste, violent hurry; es/. 
excessive or unwise haste, hastiness, rashness. 

1725 Warts Logie 11. iv. $5 A rashness and precipitance 
of judgment and hastiness to believe something on one side 
or the other, 1839 HWatiam //ist. Lit, IV. tv. iv, § 49 One.. 
misses his mark iy circuity, the other by precipitance. 1839 
Atason Zfist, Europe (1849-50) VIL. lit, § 61. 360 His pre- 
cipitance and arrogance. .accelerated the citastrophe. 1907 
R. Enus Lect. Elegiae in Alxcenatent 11 The approbation 
of Angustus, who never judged with precipitance. 


Precipitancy (pr/si‘pitinsi). [f. Preciprrant 
a.: see -ANCY.] The quality of being precipitant. 
1. The quality of a headlong descent or fall, or 
of avery rapid onward movement ; headlong speed, 
violent hurry ; excessive suddenness or abruptness 


of action or occurrence. 

1646 Sir I. Reownr Pseud. Ep. 231 Respecting rather 
the acutenesse of the disease, and precipitancy of occasion, 
then the rising or setting of Stars. 1797 Mrs, Rapcursr 
Ttalian vii, Whence Vivaldi himself had returned with such 
unexpected precipitancy and consternation, 1803 Jane 
Vorter Thaddeus xxxiv, ‘bhaddeus..with delighted pre- 
cipitaney caught hold of the hand. 1868 EF, Eowakros 
Ralegh 1. xxv. 614 Several conspicuous men died under his 
treatinent, with unusual precipitancy. 1879 Cassell’s Techs. 
Fane. 8.143 Ve was obliged to fly with the utmost pre- 
ee: 2 7 : 

. Excessive or unwise haste in action; great want 
of deliberation; hastiness, rashness. 

a1619 Fotnrrny Adheom, 1. xiil. § 2 (1622) 136 Note the 
strange precipitancie of their tongue. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtiers Orac. 48 Precipitancy is the passion of fools, who 
not being ahle to discover the danger, act at hap-hazard. 
1761 Hunn ‘fist, Zug. WL. L_g2 Some degree of piecipi- 
taney and indiscretion, 1865 Trotiore Beéfon Est, vi, He 
. had gone about his task with inconsiderate precipitancy. 

pb. An instance of this; in f/. Hasty or rash acts, 

1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sci. vii. 34 ‘Tis not likely, that one 
of a thousand such pracipitancies should be crowned with 
so unexpected an issuc. a 1834 CotrrincEe Shaks, Notes 
(1849)63 Vouth with its follies, its virtues, its precipitancies, 

Precipitant (prési‘pitint), @. and sé. [ad. 1. 
precipitant-em, pr. pple. of prucipitare to Pre- 
CIPITATE: ef. F. précipitadt (15th c. in Godef.).J 

A. adj, (Now rare: usnally replaced by PRe- 


CIPITATE @.) : F 

1. Falling headlong; descending vertically or 
steeply; headlong, directed straight downwards ; 
falling to the bottom as a precipitate or sediment. 

@ 1620 [implied in Precimrantty 3], 1667 Mitton 2. 1, 
in. 563 He..without longer pause Down right into the 
Worlds first Region throws His flight precipitant. 1708 
J. Pruirs Cyder ut, 68 Take care Thy muddy Rev'rage to 
Serene, and drive Preecipitant the baser, ropy Lees. 1735 
Somravitte Chase tt. 335 Ue [a horse].. plunging, from his 
Back the Rider hurls Precipitant. | 

8. Rushing headlong; hastening along at great 
speed; moving hurriedly or very swiftly onwards, 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants vii. $ 25 Lest its Current should 
be too copious or precipitant. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 213 
That troop so blithe and bold,..Preeipitant in fear, wou'd 
wing their flight. 1830 W. Paiturs Mt. Sinai wu. 268 
Walk'd he still erect,..quick-motion'd from the first, But 
not precipitant, 5 P 

3. Acting or taking place with great hurry, 
rapidity, or suddenness ; involving very rapid 
action; very sudden or unexpected, abrupt. 

1641 Cuas, 1 in Rushw. “ist. Colt. mn. 2692) 1. 408 It 
was hard at first either to discern the Rise, or apply a 
Remedy to that precipitant Rebellion. 1684 tr. Gonet's 
Mere, Compit. xvv. 501 Vf we shail hesitate in a great and 
precipitant Disease, we run great dangers. 1710 Lurtrect 
Brief Ret. (1857) V1. 625 The hasty reinforcements they are 
sending to Spain,.. with other precipitant measures they 
have taken, 1803 tr. 2. Le Brun's Mons, Botte TIL. 67 
The precipitant departure of his nnele,. . lis last expressions. 

4. Acting, or wont to act, with undue or unwise 
haste, or without any deliberation; exeessively 
hurried; hasty, rash, headstrong. (Of persons, or 


their acts, etc.) 

1608 T. Morton Preamd, encounter 31 Thon hast beene 
rash and precipitant, 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr, ix. 
(1668) 4o They were..hurried by their blind and precipi- 
tant passion. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela W, 222 She..is 
generous—noble—but has strong Passions, and is thongbt- 
less and precipitant. 896 in Westae. Gas. 21 Oct. 10/2 He 
wants reform, but it must be gradual, not precipitant. 

B. sh. Chem. A substance that causes precipita- 
tion: a chemical agent which, on being added to 
a solution, precipitates the dissolved substance. 
Sometimes const. of (the substance precipitated). 
Correlative to PRECIPITATE 5d. _ 

1684-5 Bovie Jfin. Waters 59 A copious Precipitate, such 
as migbt have been expected from an Alkaline Precipitant. 
2756 C. Lasicas £ss. Ih aters 1, 112 ‘The most complete pre- 
eipitant of copper known, is iron, 1815 J. Sauntn Panoraura 
Sc. §& Art V1. 301 The body added to the solution, in order 


PRECIPITANTLY. 


to obtain it,is called the precipitant. 1842 Parnett Cheon. 
Anal, (1845) 32 Hydrochloric acid and chloride of sodium, 
the ordinary precipitants of silver, also produce a precipi- 
tate with solutions of lead. 

b. fig. (Cf. PRectPIvate 53. d, vd. 5 ¢.) 

190g Contemp. Rev. Oct. 503 Such impressions. .seem to 
be little more than irritants or precipitants of consciousness. 


Preci‘pitantly, adv. [i, prec.+-L¥ 4%] In 
n precipitant manner ; precipitately. : 
1, With headlong fall or descent; headlong. 


Also fig. 

a1620 J. Dyke Right Receiving 4640) Ep. Rdr., Precipi- 
tantly falling from an higher excellency then he was any 
way worthy of 1642 W. Price Sern. 14 No man precipi- 
tantly falls to the worst at first. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 
It. 996 (MS.) ‘lo support me To the first dreadful precipice, 
from whence 1'o dash myself precipitantly down. 

2. With headlong movement; hurryingly, very 
swiftly, at great speed ; suddenly, abruptly, 

1660 Mirron Free Commw. Wks. 1831 V. 444 Returning 
precipitantly..back to the Captivity from whence he freed 
us. 1718 Hickes & Newson ¥. Aeftlewell ut. xiiv. 300 
Being forced _precipilantly to quit that Kingdam, 1753 
aA. Muspuv Gray'ssfnn Frat, No. 23 The Snicide urges 
precipitantly to the Tribunal of his offended God. 

3. With undue haste; hastily, rashly. 

1646 S. Botton Arraign. Err. 98 We..are to receive 
them as men, that is, rationally, not precipitantly, deliler- 
ately, notrashly. 1793 W. Roarats Looker-on No. 37 (1704) 
II, 52 It does that coolly and temperately which might ather- 
wise he done precipitantly and lavishly. 1821 A.ravrines 
8/2 We..somewhat too precipitantly declined attention to 
the other performance. 

Preci-pitantness. vaze-°. 
-NESS.] = PRECIPITANCY, 

1727 in Baicey vol. I}. 1830 in Maunorn Dict. 

Precipitate (prisi-pitet), 56. [ad. mod.1L., 
precipitatum a precipitate, sb. use of neut, pa. pple. 
of L. precipitare: see PRECIPITATE ot That 
which is precipitated ; the product of precipitation. 

a. Chem, A body precipitated from solution; any 
snbstance which, by the action of a chemical re- 
agent, or of heat, etc. is separated from the liquid 
in which it was previously dissolved, and deposited 
in the solid state (nsually in a powdery, flocculent, 


or cryptocrystalline form). 

(Distinguished from. sediment, a substance previously 
merely held in suspension, which subsides when left at rest.) 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. ut. 36 In the end, by a reverbatory 
furnesse hee turned al this great matter into a precipi. 
tate. 1666 Bovle Orig. Formes § Qual, 353 A_no lesse 
evident Example..we have in the precipitate of Gald and 
Mercury made hy heat alone. 1790 Keir in PAI. Frans. 
LXXX,. 376 The precipitate was at first_hlack, then it 
assumed ihe appearance of silver, 1827 Farapay Chent. 
Afanip. ii, 6: Some precipitates will be days and even 
weeks before they will settle. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, 
Pathol, (ed. 6) 89 All kinds of bacteria are indiscriminately 
mixed in the precipitate. 

b. In Ofd Chem. and Pharm., applied spec. to 
certain preparations of mercury obtained by pre- 
cipitation; in later use, only with defining words: 

Precifitate per se(= med.L. mercurinus practpitatus per 
se], or red precipitate |= mercurius precipitatus rudbcr), 
mercuric oxide or red oxide of mercury, HgO; sweet 
precipitate, mercurous chloride or calomel, Hge2Ch; 
white precipitate, mercurammonium chloride, HgH¢N.Cly 
( fusible w. p,), or dimercurammonium chloride, Hg2H4yNyClo 
Unfusible white p.) |= mercnrius precipitatus albus). 

1563 T. Gate Antidot. u. 68 The Argent Vine that is 
combust (whych the Alchymistes call precipitate). 1599 
A.M. tr. Gadethouer’s Bh. Physiche 380/1 It will wexe a 
redde poudre which is called Aurunt vitz, and the anreate 
or Pa ee precipitate. 1607 Torset, Four. Beasts (1658) 
399 Rats-bane, Quick-silver, Sublimate, and Precipitate, and 
divers other things. 1696 Puicttes (ed. 5), Precipitate, a 
Dissolution of Mercury made by a Lamp Fire for two 
Months together, by which it is reduced to red and shining 
Powder, White precipitate is Mercury reviv'd, and Cinna- 
her dissolv'd in Aqua fortis of Nitre and Alum, 1704 
X Harais Lex. Techn, 1, Precipitate...The Chymists and 

Writers of Pharmacy commonly give this Name by way of 
Eminence to Mercury dissolved in Acid Menstruums, and 
then afterwards precipitated down to the bottom in fine 
Powders, 1784 Kiawan in PAM. Trans, LXXIV. 158 It 
may further be urged that precipitate per se yields only 
dephlogisticated air, 1849 B. Campauty Jnong. Chen. 233 
Oxide of mercury..reduced to a fine powder, it is change 
toa yellow. It is known in aeg as red precipitate. 
1899 Adibutt’s Syst. ATed. VILL. 516 In ointments, ammo- 
niated mercury (white precipitate) is chiefly employed. 

@. Physics and Afeteorol. Moisture condensed 
from the state of vapour by cooling, and deposited 


in drops, as rain, dew, etc. 
1832 Cuanmers in Hanna Afeez, (1851) YL xXVIL 321 The 
heat, and the vapour, and the atmospherical precipitates, 


(f. as prec. + 


1878 Heuxtev Physiogr. 65 There is yet another form of 


atmospheric precipitate that needs a passing notice. 
a. fig. 
1851 CantyLe Sterding t. ili. (1872) 24 The Sterling house- 
hold shifted twice or thrice.. before the vaponrs of Welles- 
ley promotions and suchlike slowly sank as useless precipi- 
tate. 1890 Spectator 22 Nov., The proportion of his pre- 
cipitate of rascaldom which can be cured..in that way, is a 
verysmallone. 1905 G. A. Suits in Lagositor Oct. 309 Con- 
vulsions within Jerusalem, the precipitates from which lie 
heavy on the later memory of the Jewish nation. 
e. attrib, (in sense b), a 

1753 Baarter Farrfery xxv. 230 Let the dressings he 
changed for the precipitate medicine, 1837 Syp, Smira Let, 
lo Archd. Singleton, Finger and thumb, precipitate powder, 
or anything else you please. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 

Vor. VIL 
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Clin, Med. 391, Lentered on the use of Llack wash, with + 
weak precipitate ointment. 

Precipitate (prisipitet’, a. Also 7 pre-. 
[ad. L. priveipitatus, pa. pple. of prwcipitare: see 
PRECIPITATE 7. ] 

1. Hurled headlong; falling or descending steeply, 
or directly downwards; having the character of 
such descent; headlong. 

1614 Rateicn /Jist, World 1, iii, § 7. 44 The foure Riners 
(had they not fallen so precipitate) could not hane had 
sufficient force to haue thrust themselues vnder the great 
Qcean. 1703 Rowe Cyss. ut. i, Now like a Whirlwind, on 
the Shepherd's Fold He [an Eagle] darts precipitate, 1850 
Backin “esehylus 1. 247 And Dadaces, the chiliarch, 
spear-struck fell Precipitate from his ship. \ 

tb, Of a place, etc., without refcrence to move- 
ment: Having a steep or sheer descent; very 
steep, peeein Ree Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpvs Tram. 223 Some part of it of a plaine 
descent, some precipitate, some clothed with trees of several! 
kinds. ¢1630 Rispon Sum. Devon § 225 (1810) 241 The 
way right down to the quay, they call it Precipitate. 

2. Rushing or driven along headlong; moving 
or moved with excessive haste or speed, or having 
the character of such movement: violently hurried. 

1654 tr. Wartini's Cong. China jo ‘Vhat vast and pre- 
cipitate River which the Chineses call Hoang. 1703 Port: 
¢hetats 191 Such was the discord of the royal pair, Whom 
fury drove precipitate to war. 1988 Ginion Deed & F. 
(1869) TL. xlvi. 729 The gencral escaped by a precipitate 
flight. 1849 Groin Greece it, ayxin. Ve g2 This precipitare 
retreat produced consequences highly disastrous. 

3. Performed, taking place, acting, or passing 
with very great rapidity; greatly hastened or 
hurried ; cxceedingly sudden or abrupt. 

1658 Rownann Vofpsedl's Fours. Beasts Ep. Ded. That 
Artis long, Life short, Experience difficult, occasion preci- 
pitate, Judgement uncertain. 1703 Macnxnaree Fors. 
Ferus, (1732) 27 Their service consisted in precipitate, and 
very irreverent chattering of certain Prayers and Hymns, 
1845 Por Purdoined Let. Wks. 1865 1. 280 [lis downfall, tao, 
will not be more pea than awkward, 1899 Adbutt's 
Syst. Med. VUL. 737 Besides the long and difficult labour, 
the quick, or, in technical language the precipitate labour. 

4. a. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc. : 
Actuated by violent or sudden impulse, without 
deliberation ; acting with excessive or unwise 
haste; over-hasty, rash, inconsiderate, headstrong. 

1607 Torsete Four Beasts (1658) 237 They likewise fall 
to be so mad and precipitate in lust, raging both with 
gestures and voice. 1651 Honnes Leviath. i. xxvii. 153 
Men that are hasty, and pracipitate in concluding. .what 
todo. 1709 STEELE fatter No. 112 » 5 If I could per- 
swade these precipitate young Gentlemen to compose this 
Restlessness of Mind. 1793 Smeaton Edystone £. § 123, 

I was determined not to be precipitatein purchasing. 1824 
W. lavine 7. Trae, 1. 346 It was feared by some that she 
might be precipitate in her choice. 

b. Of acts, etc.: Done in sudden haste or with- 
out deliberation; hurried, rash, unconsidered. ' 
a1618 Raceicn A/akomet (1637) 66 His pracipitate 
Conncels in defacing Castles and strong palaces. 1665 
Granvite Scepsis Sct. xii, 63 Our senses arc not in fault, but 
our precipitate judgments. 179% Boswetn Yohnson an. 1775 
(1816) II. gor Destroyed in a precipitate burning of his 
papers a few days before his death. 1844 H. H. Watson 
Brit, India \. 481 The check opposed to precipitate and 
indiscreet zeal was not detrimental tothe ultimate extenston 

of Christianity. . 

+5. Thrown down (/ig.), subjected. Ods. rare", | 

1627 Dravron Agincourt, etc. 216, I finde this age of oure 
markt with this fate, That honest men are still precipitate 
Vinder base villaines. 

Precipitate (prési-pite't), 7. [f. L. practpi- 
tare to throw or drive headlong, to fall, be over- | 
hasty, f. pravceps, -cipitem adj. headforemost, head- 
long, steep, rapid, violent, etc., f. priv hefore+ 
caput head; see -aTE3.] 

I. 1. érans. To throw down headlong; to hurl 
or fling down. (Often ref.) 

1575 R. B. Appius §& Virg. Djh, From lofty top of 
Turret hie, persupetat [sic] me downe. 1621 Buarox Anat. 
Mel, i, iv. 1. & (1651) 692 Salmonens, that would in 
derision imitate Jupiters Thunder, he was precipitated for 
his pale 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot'’s Trav... 42 Water 

ed ont miraculausly from the place into which he was 
precipitated. 1774 Pennant Tour Seot, in 1772, 224 The 
garrison had no alternative but to perish hy the edge of the 
sword, or to picts themselves into the ocean. 1839 
Keigntcey /fist, Lng. 11. 36 On the brink of a precipice 
over which she was to be ere long precipitated. 

b. fig. To ‘hurl’, ‘fling’, throw violently (z2¢o 
some (depressed) condition, or zon an object of 
attack), 

1528 Garoinra in Pocock Ree. Ref. 1. |. 119 He shall pre- 
cipitate himself into his enemies dedition. 1662 STiLtincet.. 
Orig. Sacr. m. iii. § 8 How often they are precipitated from 
the height of prosperity, into the depth of adversity, 1781 
Gisaon Deed. & F. xxvi. 14. 63 The invasion of the Huns 
precipitated on the provinces of the West the Gothic nation. 
1880 G. Merepita Tragic Com. (1881) 78 A youth who 
contd be precipitated into the writhings of dissolution, and 
raised out of it by a smile. ; 

te. fig. To cast down; to overthrow, ruin, 
destroy ; to upset, disorder, derange. Ods. 

1528 in Burmet //rst, Ref (1679) I. Records m. xxii, 58 
Not to suffer the Pope’s Holiness, if he would thus wilfully, 
withont reason or discretion to precipitate himself and the 
said See. 1609 Brae (Douay) Ps. liv. 10 Precipitate 6 Lord, 
and divide their tongues. 


PRECIPITATE. 


2. dnt, (for reff. or pass.) To fall headlong ; to 
fall, gravitate (quct. 1740), Ody. 

1605 Suaks. Lear tv. vi, 50 (So many fathome downe pre- 
cipitating) Thou'dst shiner‘ like an Egge. 1740 Stack in 
PAH, Trans, XL 421 The Complication of these ‘Two 
Forces will compel the Mobile to precipitate 19 the Centre 
+Of the Parallel it happenstobe in. 1785 Jrrrensas Corr. 
Wks, 1859 I. 354 They precipitated from that height to the 
earth, and were crushed to atoms. 

+b. To descend steeply, as a waterfall or river. 

1644 Evetys Diary 2 Nov., Aquapendente, a town 
situated on a very raged rock, down which precipitutes an 
intire river, 1793 A. Mcreny Zacitns (1805) VIL 8 The 
Rhine has its source on the steep and lofty summit of the 
Rhatian Alps, from which it precipitates. 

te. fg. To ‘fall’ or ‘plunge’ 7270 some condition 
or act; to fall or come suddenly to rnin or destrac- 
tion. Ods. (In quot. 1593, to come down from a 
lofty position or dignity, to condescend extremely.) 

359% Lp, Essex in Lacon's Wks. (1862) VIL 254 She 
[Q. Eliz.) should precipitate too much from being highly 
displeased with you, to give you near access, 1650 GENTILIS 
Considerations 16a Those aa have such a mixture of great 
vices, and great verlnes, sometimes precipitate and fall 
almost as soon as they are born. 1682 Scarurrr /ixrchanges 
173 Exchanges are as variable as the Wind, and many times 
as if made, da precipitaie without any known Cause or 
Reason. 1958 /erald No. 23 I. 116 While a nation is 
precipitating to its rnin. 

IL. 3. vans, To cause to move, pass, act, or 
proceed very rapidly; to hasten, huny, urge on. 
15s8 Warnr tr levis’ Secor, (1563) 2 Our disordinate 
maner of lyfe maketh vs..ta precipitate onr youth, and to 
abbreniate much our lyfe. 1697 Davoren Evry. Georg. 1. 
614 The Goddess.. Her self, involv'd in Clouds, precipirates 
her light, 1736 Putter Axad. nu. iv. Wks. 1874 1. 204 
Men are impatient, and for precipitating things. 1858 
Brewster Crei/is, (1871) U1. viii, 354 Men will not bide their 
lime, but will insist on precipitating the march of affairs. 
b. To bring on or cause to happen quickly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly; to bring to pass hastily 
or abruptly ; to hasten the occurrence of. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Amdttion (Arb) 227 If they bee Stout, 
and Daring, it may precipitate their Designes, and proue 
dangerous. 1670 Corton £sfernon 1, tt. 65 The Duke of 
eeenes having precipitated the Battel of Coutras,..he there 

ost the Battel, with his Life. 1748 Alatson's Moy. te vic 193 
They could not precipitate his departure. 1837 Disrantt 
Venetia s. vii, [le] often precipitated these paroxysins by 
denying his mother... duty and affection. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vi. § 3.284 Its min was precipitated by religions 
persecution. 

4. intr, To rush headlong ; to make great haste, 
to hurry; to move, act. or proceed very quickly, 

1622 Bacon flew. 1 /, Wks, 1879 I. 774/2 Neither. .did 
their forces gather or increase, which might hasten him to 
precipitate and assail them. 1647 Srriccr Anglia Rediv. 
1. v. (1854) 39 It was brought to the King, that our army 
was flying to Northampton, which did occasion them the 
more to precipitate. 1758 Jortin #rasw. L. 164, 1 precipi- 
late rather than compose, and it is far more irksome to me 
to review than to write. , 

+b. To proceed with undue or unwise haste ; 
to act hastily or rashly; to be precipitate in action, 

1626 C. Portra tr. Sarpi's fist, Quarreds 121 They had 
vsed all reasons and deateritie possible to stay the Pope 
that he might not precipitate. 31670 G. I. //fst. Cardinals 
nit. z44 We are now deliberating abont the Election of 
Gods Vice-gerent.., and shall we precipitate in this manner ? 

IIL. 5. Chem, trans. To deposit, or cause to be 
deposited, in a solid form from solution in a liqnid, 
by chemical action: see PRECIPITATE sé. (Some- 
times with the solution as object: ‘lo produce 
precipitation iu.) Formerly sometimes in wider 
sense: To deposit from suspension or admixture 
in a liquid, as sediment, ete. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxxiv. § 4. 290 This steame there- 
fore, flying still to the serons hlond which passeth by, must 
of necessity precipitate (as 1 may say) the serons partes of 
that bloud. 1676-7 Grew Solution Salts tn Water i. § 14 
They are both copiously and forthwith precipitated to the 
bottome of the Glass. 1790 Kerr in Pail. Trans. LXXX, 
375 tote, Copper and zinc readily precipitate silver from 
these solutions. 3800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. L. 96 This acid 
liquor precipitates lime water. 1816 Farapay Ex. Kes. 
i. 2 The filtered solution was precipitated by carbonate of 
potash, 1857 G. Bira’s Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 246 This acid 
readily precipitates lime from all its combinations with acids. 

b. Phystes and Afeteorol. To condense (moisture) 
into drops froin a state of vapour, and so deposit 


or cause to fall, as dew, rain, etc. 

1863 Tynvae feat ii. § 28 (1870) 31 A very few strokes 
suffice to precipitate the vaponr, 1869 —in Fortn. Rev. 1 Feb. 
235 Turning in the beam we have a second clond, more 
delicate than the first, precipitated. 1878 Huxtey Piysiogr. 
44 The mass of ice cools the surrounding air, and thus pre 
cipitates its moisture. | Sabet 

e@. transf. and fig. in various applications; spec. 
in Spiritualism = MATERIALIZE 2, 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan Il. 189 The mercury of his 
blood was precipitated. 1841-4 Emexson £ss., Nat. Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 235 The world is mind precipitated. 1891 Pade 
Malt G.1 Oct. 2/3 The assertion of a band of Mejnonr and 
Zanoni brothers Ale possess the secret of dissolving their 
own senile bodies and precipitating them again in the prime 
of physical condition. A 

6. znir. (for refl.) To be deposited from solution 
(or from suspension) ; to settle as a precipitate. 

@1626 Bacon Phys. Rem, Wks. 1879 1. 245/1, By what 
strong water every metal will precipitate. 1664 Powrr 
Exp, Philos, 1.34 Which in a short time will precipitate 
and all sink down to the bottom of the glass. chs Reo 


PRECIPITATED. 


tr. Macgner’s Chem, 1. 379 It always precipitates in the 
form of a white calx. 1854 J. Scorrtrn in Orr's Cire. Se., 
Chenr, 404 Carbonate of lime. . precipitates, 

b. To fall or be deposited as condensed vapour. 

1800 Vincr //ydrostat, vii, (1806) 78 [The vapours] have 
no inclination to precipitate and fall down iu drops. 

Precipitated, ///. a. [f. Precivrratr 2, + 
-f1,] In senses answering to those of the verb, 

1. HMastencd, hurried. Now usually PRECIPITATE a. 

1633 T. Avams Eef, 2 /'cter ti, 16 ‘Therefore was the 
teacher..a Stupid beast to teach him that was too precipi- 
tated. 1678 frans. Crt. Spain 51 At the too precipitated 
death of that Gentleman of Arragon, 1688 Lend. Gas, 
No, 2377/2 The Enemies precipitated Retreat to Sendrovia, 
1749 Ricwaroson Clarissa TV, xlviii. 286 She sct even my 
heart into a palpitation,..like a precipitated pendulum ina 
clock case. 1845 Napier Cong. Scinde u. vit. 428 The pre- 
ee movements of the Ameer. 

. Chem, and Physics. Deposited from solution, 
or from a state of vapour, 

1663 Lovie Uses. Harp. Mat. Philos. 1. v. viii. 200 Calces 
of corroded and precipitated things. 1707 Mortimer // sd, 
(1721) HE. 329 Yon must draw it off from_ its precipitated 
Lees, 1891 “Fynuause fragur. Se. (1879) liv. 114 Thectoud 
formed.., when the precipitated particles are sufficiently 
fine,is blue. 1899 Adéudl s Syst. Med, VIAL. 726 Adrachm 
of precipitated sulphur administered in milk. 


lience Precipitatedly adzv., precipitately, 
hurriedly ; = nexl, sense 2. 
1770 C. Jesner Placid Mau Lau. v.11 [Te] would have 


confirmed the suspicion... by leaving the room as precipita- 
tedly as he had entered it. 

Precipitately (prisi:pitdli), adv. [f, Pre- 
CIPITATE @+-LY 4] Ina precipitate manner. 

1, With headlong fall or deseent ; headlong. 

1632 Litncow raz. 1x. 392 An ontragious Torrent; 
which precipitately deualleth. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1, 236 By means of this..they secure themselves 
from falling precipitately npon the rocks when they dive 
to the bottom of the sea, 1852 Mrs. Stowr ('xcle Tom's 
C. xvii, Marks, heading the retreat down the rocks.., 
while all the party came tumbling precipitately after him. 

+b. Steeply, precipitously. Ods. 

1823 F, Cuissot.p Ascent Aft. Blanc ig From the heights 
of the mountain, which precipitately rise above this Platean, 
immense avalanches often descend. 

2. With headlong speed ; with a sudden insh; in 
great haste. 


1728 Morcan Algiers Ul. v. 300 The Emperor himself | 


was forced, precipitately, to come down from the Mountain. 
1778 Miss Beuney Avefina (1791) 1. xlii. 219 Rushing pre- 
cipitately into the room. 1877 Cierv Win. Tact, xiv, (ud. 3) 
186 If the rearguard be attacked precipitately by the first 
troops that arrive. 

3. With hurried action, hurriedly, hastily; sud- 
denly, abruptly; with unwise haste, rashly, in- 
considerately. 

1647 Crarenvon fist. Reb. § gr A new War was as 
precipitaicly declared against France. 1676 ‘lowrrson 
Decatogue 517 A man may determine his will precipitately 
as well as considerately. 1766 Gotosa. Mic. WU xviii, That 
state of mind in which we all are more ready to act precipi- 
tately than to reason right. 1873 Mrs. H. Wooo dJ/ast, 
Greylands ii, The ., governess had lately given warning 
precipitately and left. 

Precipitateness. ([f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
‘The quality or character of being precipitate ; 
hastiness ; rashness. 

1669 Be. Horxixs Sern. 1 Pet. ii, 12 (1685) 35 Tt is but 
precipitateness for any man to oppose himself. .defenceless 
against armed violence. 1884 Afanch. Exam, 8 July 5/2 
Captain Fournier..expressed himself in similar terms with 
regard to General Millot’s precipitateness. 

Precipitater: sce PREcIPITATOR, 

Preci-pitating, 24/. sé. [f. Precirivate v. 
+-1nc lJ The action of the verb PRECIPITATE ; 
usually = Precipitation 5. Also at/77d. 

1664 Power Exf, Philos, 1.62 By attenuating the grosser 
pera. vee lias some, precipitating of others. 1683 

Petrus Mfeta Min. 1. (1686) 83 The Philosophers do write 
of precipitating, by which the Silver in common tin may be 

utdown. 1877 RayMono Statist. Afines & Mining 400 The 
bath after it is withdrawn from the precipitating-tanks 
generally contains a little copper. 1887 Maily News 
31 Oct, 2/6 Thirteen precipitating tanks on the land side of 
the existing reservoir will receive the sewage. 

Precipitating, 7//. ¢. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That precipitates, in various senses. 

+1. Steep, precipitous. Obs. 

1618 G. Sanoys Trav, ut. 183 This Caue is..hewne ont of 
tbe precipitating rocke, 1632 Litucow Trav. v1, 278 The 
Ponds being hewne ont..from the deualling face of a pre- 
cipltating monntaine, 

. Falling headlong from a height ; sinking to the 
bottom, as a deposit from a liquid, ? Ods. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1825) 11, 122 Some were covered with 
forest and some with precipitating streams. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol, Ess, 40 The progressive motion impressed upon the 
precipitating masses, 

+3. Coming abruptly, abrupt or sudden. Ods. 

1638 Sir T, Hererrt 7rav. (ed. 2) 35 Yet ere death cald 
for them, they were cald for, by precipitating ends, 

+4. Impelling headlong; hurrying violently. 

- 1848 SHELLEY A /asfor 321 A whirlwind swept it on, With 
fierce gusts and precipitating force. 

+5. Plunging into action without consideration ; 
acting too hastily or rashly, precipitate. Ods. 

168 D’ Urry Progr. Honesty w, So the reverend Sire.. 
thus begun To pitty and instruct his just precipitating Son. 
1754 RtcuaRpson Grandison VE. xxx. 195 A man so 
generous, tho’ so precipitating. 
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6. Chem. Causing precipitation from solution. 

1904 Brit. Med, Frad. 10 Sept. 573 The precipitating 
action of egg-albumen precipitin. 

Precipitation (prisipit-fan). [a. FF. pre: 
cipitation (15th ec, Godef. Comf/.), ad. 1.. pracipild- 
Vicnem, n. of action from prveipitare to Precivi- 
rate.} ‘The action of precipitating. 

I. 1. The action of casting down or falling 
headlong froma height; a hurling down; the fact 
of being hurled down; headlong fall or descent. 

1607 SHaks. Cora. iii, 102 Wee,.lanish him our Citie 
In perill of precipitation From off the Rocke Tarpeian. 
1720 Writon Suffer. Son of God VW. xvi. 427 Under this 
Assurance that He might cast Tlimself down from the 
Pinnacle, but that He should be supported in His Precipita- 
tion as well as Tie was in His Ascent thither, 1856 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pat, x. 0858) 367 ‘Vhe summit of a mountain, from 
which summit the intended precipitation was to take place. 

b. Steepness of descent; precipitousness. vare. 

1607 Stuaks, Cor. uu ii. 4 Let them..pile ten hilles on the 
TVarpeian Rocke, What the precipitition might downe 
stretch Below the beame of sight. 1890 Tatmace Afanger 
to Vérone 53 ‘the hills for width and precipitation are dis- 
plays omnipotent. 

e. Fath, Complete prolapsns, ‘falling’. 

1612 tr. Guillemeau's Child-birth 210 The precipitation, 
pr comming downe of the wombe: the ligaments being 
loosened, and sometimes broken. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Aled, (ed. 4) LV. 110 note, Ty what Madame Boivin terms 
precipitation or complete profapsus, any rational scheme 
of rehef is entitled to encouragement. 

+d. Vertical descent (of a root). Ods. rare. 

1669 J. Rose Ang. Mincyard (1675) 18 The deepness, and 
fatness of the earth, contributes more to the luxury of the 
branches. .and precipitation of the roots, than to the just, 
and natural stature of the stem. 


II. 2. Headlong rush, violent onward motion. 

1628 Fectuam Resofves u. [1.] x. 26 Wee goe surest, when 
we post not in a precipitation, | 1695 Woonwarp Nat. fist. 
Farth (Jo, The hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge, towards the 
sea, 1748 Axson's Moy... viii. 76 The violence of the cur- 
rent, which had set us with so much precipitation to the 
eastward, 1822 Lamn Fiéfa Ser. 1. Chimacy-Sweepers, 
Pacing along Cheapside with my accustomed precipitation 
when T walk westward. 

8. Sudden and hurried action; sudden haste or 
quickness; hurry. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) w. vi. Sij, He therin 
ought to procede demeurcly dyscretly, without precepta- 
cyon [/r. precipitacion] in chastyaynge 1589 PuTTENnAM 
Eng. Poeste 1. xi. (Avb.) 98 Mounting and falling from note 
to note such as be to them peculiar, and with more or lesse 
leasnre or preciplit}ation. 1678 Yrans. Crt. Spain 165 ‘That 
so he might undo me with greater precipitation. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecifia vin. vi, * None, none !’ interrupted she, with 

recipitation, 1838 Dickens Aych. Nick, vii, Vhe lady 
having seized it, with great precipitation, they retired. 

b. Unduly hurried action; inconsiderate haste ; 
rash rapidity. 

16a9 1. Avams Afedit. Creed Whs. 1862 IL. 119 Precipi- 
tation in our works makes us unlike to God; heady fool, 
art thou wiser than thy Maker? 1700 Astry tr. Saaved'ra- 
Faxardo }. 251 Precipitation is the effect of Madness, and 
generally the occasion of great Perils, 1794 5S. Wu.Liams 
I ermont 397 Some philosophers, with great precipitation 
have pretended to decide it by system, 1870 Drsrarii 
Lothair xi, We must not act with precipitation, 

4. The bringing on of something hastily, sud- 
denly, or before the expected time; hastening, 
hurrying ; acceleration. 

1621 in Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 109 Then the 

recipitacion of justice (not bearing the proofes) is hyghe 
injustice, 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send, Ep. 174 The com- 
mon canse alleadged ..is, a precipitation or over hasty 
exclusion before the birth be perfect. 1769 Goins. //ist. 
Rome (1786) U1. 488 This, in a great mensnre, gave precipi- 
tation to his own downfall, 1882 Farrar /tarly Chr. 1. 
557 #ofe, He attribates to his death the precipitation of the 
ruin of Jernsalem. 

III. 5. Chem. Separation and dcposition of a 
substance in a solid (powdery or crystalline) form 
from solution In a liquid, by the action of a chemi- 
eal reagent, or of clectricity, heat, etc. 

The date of first quotation is not certain: it may be r7th c. 

[1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vii in Ashm, Theat, Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 95 Longe Vessells for Precipitation.] 161z 
Woooatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 273 Precipitation is 
when bodies corroded by Aqua fortis, or Aqua Regia, and 
dissolved into water..are reverberated into Calx. 1660 
Bovie New Exp. Phys. Afech. xxxvii. 313 The precipitation 
of Benjamin, and some other Resinons Bodies, 1790 Keir 
in Pail. Trans, LXXX. 374 Upon adding iron to a soln- 
tion of silver in the nitrous acid no precipitation ensued. 
1800 Henry “fit. Chem. (1808) 12 For precipitations, and 
separating liquids from precipitates, the decanting-jar will 
be found nsefol. 1 Yrui, Soc, Dyers XV1.6 The pre- 
cipitation of the indigo white. 


b. concr. The produet of this process, a precipt- 
tated substance; a precipitate. (In quot. 1867 in 


extended sense.) 

1605 Timmer QOuersit. wt. 154 The same coagulating force.. 
doth manifestly appeare in those preparations which are 
called precipitations, 1867 H. Macmitnan Bible Seach, 
Pref. (1870) 12 Our forests, corn-fields, and coal-beds are 
the solid precipitations of unseen carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere, 

e@. atirib. 

1839 Urn Dict. Arts 37 The clear liquor should now be 
run off into the precipitation cistern. 1887 Palf fall G, 
11 Jan, 2/2 The construction of precipitation works at one 
of the London sewage outfalls. 


PRECIPITIOUSNESS. 


6. Physics and Meteorol. Condensalion and 
deposition of moisture from the state of vapour, as 
by cooling; esf. in the formation of dew, rain, 
snow, ete. b. concer. That which is so deposited. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 468 In some. .precipitations of the 
Air, 1692 Rav isc. 1. ii. (1732) 99 There was so strange a 
Condensation or rather Precipitation of the Vapours. 1812-16 
Poayrair Nat. PAI (2819) 1. 322 Dew is a precipitation of 
humidity from the lower strata of the atmosphere. 1859 R. F. 

3uRrTON Centr, Afr. in Fraud. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 105 ‘Thence 
the freqnent precipitation of heavy rain, and the banks and 
sheets of morning cloud which veil the tree-clad peaks of the 
highest gradients, 1864 Marsu Jfan § Nat. 436 Marriotte 
found that but one sixth of the precipitation in basin of the 
Seine was delivered into the sea by that river. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 179 The excess of evaporation over precipitation 
in the northern portion of the land hemisphere. 

7. fig.; spec. in Spiritualisnt = Maventaiiza- 
TION 2. 5 

1891 Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 2/3 A distinguished naturalist. 
assured me that he had, in tis own room, with no other 

erson present save his servant, a young man of ‘medium. 
istic’ temperament, repeatedly witnessed the process of 
materialization (precipitation) of a human figure slowly 
going on under his own eyes, developing from a nebulous 
shape throngh which he could sce the furniture beyond it, 
to a solid hnman form, whose hand he conld grasp fale 


Precipitative (pr/sipitcitiv), a. ff. Prr- 
CIPITATE Z. (or its L. source): see -ATIVE.J  Tlav- 
ing the quality of precipitating (i.¢. in quot., of 
accelerating motion). 

1883 Wixcuen, MWorld-Life u. iv, (1889) 491 The pre- 
cipitative tendencies of tidal action may exceed those 
resulting from resistances encountered in planetary space. 


Eee (prisi-pitettaz), Also 7 -er. 
[a. late L. prwerpitator a destroyer, overthrower : 
see PRECIPITATE v and -or.] One who or that 
which precipitates. 

1. One who brings something to pass quickly or 


suddenly ; a hastener. 

a 1660 Hanmoxn Sern, Luke tx. 55 Wks. 1684 1V. 590 
Zealots. .as it prov’d were the hastners and precipitators of 
the destrnction of that Kingdom. 

2. Chem. and Physics. Something that causes 
precipitation; a precipitant, b. An let for 
precipitation ; sfec. a tank for purifying hard water 
or sewage, a precipitating-tank. 

31681 tr. Belon's Alyst. Physick Introd. 20, 1 have fonnd 
Antimony, \llum, and Coral, tohe most powerful Dulciffilers, 
Precipitaters, and Expulsers of divers sorts of Acides. 1883 
Havoane Workshop Receipts Ser.u.350/2 The mother-liqnor 
is condneted through the pipe for mother-water to the pre- 
cipitators, 1886 Aserican XI. 166 The slopes of elevations 
towards the sea are great precipitators of rain. 

Precipitin (prisi:pitin). Biol Chem. [irreg. 
f. base of PREcIPIT-ATE +-IN1.] A substance that 
eauses precipitation from a solution : sce quot. 1903. 

1900 Lancet 14 July 99/1 Experiments. .with the precipitins 
of egg albumen and sheep's globulin were made, and in this 
case also one or other of the precipitins disappeared. 1903 
Brit. Med. Frni.21 Mar. 655 The same explanations hold 
good for the action of a prea namely those snb- 
stauces ia immune serums which cause precipitation when 
added to the fluids or solutions of substances used in 
immunization. 1904 [sce PRecaritaTinG Jf/.a. 6} 


+ Precipi‘tious, z. Obs. [f. L. pracipiti-um 
PrEcIPICE sd,+-0US. In sense 1 this form is more 
correct etymologically than prectpitous.] 

I. 1. Of the nature of a precipice: = PREcIPIT- 


OUS 4. 
ey Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. 196 But you'r specially to 
shunne, .. To walke .. Neare a precipitions place. 1658 
Ray Rem. (1760) 196 A precipitions solid Rock. 1721 Maun- 
DRELL Yourn. Ferus. Add. 6 Travelling throngh the Monn- 
tains, which were now somewhat more uneven and pre- 
cipitious [printed precipititions]. , 
b. fig. Involving risk of sudden fall or ruin. 
16213 Snertry Trav. Persia 83 Hee cannot bee so ignorant, 
as to vnderstand no way to bee so precipitious for himselfe, 
1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 60 Others have refused these 
royall dignities, as places too precipitious, and too full of 
cares and troubles. 
2. Descending headlong; = PRECIPITATE a. 1, 
1648 Etkon Bastlike v. 35 Monarchy it self, together with 
Me, contd not but be dashed in pieces, by such a precipitions 
falt as they intended. [Misquoted as precipitous by J.) 
II. 3. Sndden, abrupt: = PRECIPITATE @. 3, 


PRECIPITOUS 2. 

1676 Guanvi.t Ess. vi. 24 Sutable to the Analogy of 
Nature, which useth not to make precipitions leaps from 
one thing to another, but usually proceeds by orderly steps 
and gradations, 

4, Yasty, rash: = PRECIPITATE @. 4, PRECIPIT- 


ous I. 

1613 Daniri Cold, dist. Eng. 14t He..stood so betweene 
the kingdome and the kings rigor as stayed many precipitious 
violencies, 1673. O. Watrer Edue. 1. ix. 78 Cross, pre- 
cipitious, despiteful, revengeful. | /déd. 1. xiii. 178 Lust..is 
the mother of negligence, precipitious inconsiderateness, 
inconstancy. : oo 

Hence + Precipi‘tiously adv., hastily, precipit- 
ately ; + Precipi'tiousness, hastiness, rashness, 

1683 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, lxviii. (2663) 278 In regard 
this execution had been done precipitiously, and without any 
proof, 1667 Decay Chr. Prety vii, P 10 Precipitiously it 
will on, where ever strong desire shall drive. 1673, oO. 
Waker eluc, ut. iv. 261 Precipitiousness, impatience, or 
not staying to take the opportunity. ..is frequently the rnine 
of many noble designs. 


PRECIPITOUS. 


‘Precipitous (prisipites),¢. [ad obs. F. 

precipiteux (16th e. in Godef.) = It, Sp. Pg. 
precipitoso, ad. late L. or Com. Roun. *precepitosus, 
f. preceps, precipit-em headlong: see -ous. 

I, +1. Acting, or done, with excessive or undue 
haste; rash, headstrong : =PRECIPITATE a. 4. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v.18 Vhe attempts of 
some have been precipitous. 1689 Stapweit Bary ov. 
i, I should be censur'd for being loo precipitous, @ 19734 
Nort Lam. i. vii. § 78.1740) 564 This Discharge. .was 
precipitous. ., and done on Purpose to stop that Indictment. 

+2. Coming on or passing very rapidly; very 
sudden or abrupt: = PreciPiraTE a. 3. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. ut. vi 117, The sinall 
and slender time of the Reares gestation,,.lasting but few 
dayes,..the exclusion becomes precipitous, and the young 
ones consequently informous, | 1666 Evetyn Aad. Hort. 
(ed. 2) 4 How precious the time is, how pra:cipitous the 
occasion, how niany things to be done in their just Season. 

3. Rushing headlong onwards; violently hurried 
or hurrying: = PReciviTaTE a. 2. rare, 

1974 Pennant Tour Scot. i 1772, 43 Vhe waters are dis- 
charged with a rapid precipitous current, 1817 Suettey 
Rev. [silane 1. viii, A course precipitous, of dizzy speed, 
Suspending thought and breath. 1833 Lamp Aéia Ser. 1. 
Barrenness Imag, Faculty, Precipitous, with his recling 
Satyr rout about him, .. Bacchus .. flings himself at the 
Cretan. 1864 Texnyson En. cird, 588 The sweep Of some 
precipitous rivulet to the wave. 

IT. 4. Of the nature of a precipice; having a 
vertical, overhanging, or very steep face, as a rock 
or cliff; consisting of or characterized by precipices. 
(The usual sense: taking the place of the earlier 


PRECIPITIOUS.) 

1806 Gazetteer Scot?. (ed. 2) 449 Salisbury Craig..is noted 
chiefly for its steep precipitous front. 1817 Moore Lalla &. 
(1824) 271 Down the precipitous rocks they sprang. 1846 
MeCuctocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) L245 In the first part 
the shore is bold, precipitous, and picturesyue. 1856 STANLEY, 
Stnat & Pal. vii. (1858) 324 Up the precipitous ravines of 
Jericho and Ai. 

b. Falling with extreme rapidity. 

1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 360 The descent of the 
temperature is then rapid, even precipitous, falling 3° Lo 5° F. 
or more in a single night. 


Preci‘pitously, adv. 
a precipitous manner, 

1. With headlong onward movement; with a 
rushing violence: = PRECIPITATELY 2. rare. 

1626 tr, Boceatini's New-found Pol. u. iv. 125 What hindred 
them from running precipitously to the acquisition of all 
ltalie? 1864 ‘Tennyson Aoadicea 58 ‘Till the victim hear 
within and yearn to burry precipitously Like the leaf ina 
rvaring whirlwind, like the smoke in a hurricane whirl'd. 

+2. With undue haste; over-hastily, rashly: = 
PRECIPITATELY 3. Obs. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psened. Ep... xxi. 162 The lang con- 
tinuation.. without any visible food, which some observing 
precipitously conclude they [chameleons] eate not any at 
all. 1673 H: Stusse Further Vind, Dutch War 17 Neither 
is it providential for a weak Prince..to ran Precipitously 
into a War. ae . ix 

3. Like or as a precipice; with a precipitous 
slope or face; vertically or very steeply. 

1816 Bykon CA. f/ar.it. Ixxxvi, Darken’d Jura, whose capt 
heights appear Precipitously steep. 1869 Tozer //ighd. 
Turkey \\. 294 A sinooth rock, which descends precipitously 
into the sea, y 

Preci-pitousness. [f-as prec. +-NESs.] The 
quality of being precipitous. ' 

+1. llastiness, rashness, precipitateness. Ods. 

a1660 Hammonu Sermz. Prov. f. 22 Wks. 1684 IV. 576 
Precipitousness, as Trismegistus defines it, mavias elSos, a 
species ef madness in one place,.-a kind of drunkenness in 
another. 1841 Blac kw. Mag. XLIX. 572 Much of this pre- 
cipitousness in judging mast in candour be put down to 
Niebuhr’s youth. . ne : 

2. The quality of being precipitous as a cliff. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 286 The left or 
western bank of the narrow entrance to the harbour. .ran 
out in all its precipitousness and beauty. 1865 Grikte 
Scen. § Geol. Scot. viii. 224 Where a vertical wall of granite 
rises into the air, it may for a long while retain its pre- 


cipitotsness. 
|| Précis (prétsi), 56. [F. (pres), sb. usc of 


précis adj., cut short, condensed, PREcISE.) A con- 
cise or abridged statement 3 a summary; anabstract. 

1760 Cuesterr. Let. to Bp. Chenevix 29 Apr. 1 haope you 
have seen Voltaire’s Arécis of it in verse. 1807-8 Syo. Switn 
Plymiey's Lett, Wks. 1859 UL 165/1 Take with you, if you 
please, this Arécis of its expluits : eleven hundred men, con- 
manded by a soldier raised from the ranks, put to rout a 
select army of 6000 men, commanded by General Lake. 
1870 M. A. Lower Hist. Sussex I1. 90 The arguments are 
tov lengthened for even a précis here. 1893 Nation 
(N.Y.) 22 June 456/2 The article is so compact as to read 
in parts almost like a récts. c.. B 

bb. The action or practice of préecis-writing. 
1886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. ‘ e 
G. aiirib. and Comb., as précis report, -writer, 

-wriling. 

1809 G. Rose Déiarics (1860) IT. 406 Précis-writer under 
his Lordship when Secretary of State. 1823 Sir R. Witson 
Priv, Diary V1. 431 To transmit home an historical précis 
detail of the operations, 1880 Print. Trades Frul, xxx. 8 
The references..may be cited as the very perfection of 
précis writing. : 

Ilence Précis v. ¢vans., to make a précis of; 
te abstract, summarize. 

1863 Pinkerton in VY. & Q. 3rd Ser. ILL. 181/12 The labour 


[& prec. +-Ly¥2.J] In 


1251 


of..precising in a calendrical form such a vast chaos of | 
documents may be readily imagined. 1889 Official Notes 
Home Dept. ludia on Adulteration Food, Vhe replies to 
the circular letter will be found fully précised in the notes 
prefixed to the municipal proceedings. 


Precis, obs. Se. f. presses: sec PRESS v. 

Precise (prissis), a. (adv.) Also: 6 pre- 
cyse, -syse, -sise, -size, prysyse, 6-7 precize, 
7 precise, g Sc. preceese. [= F. précis, -ise 
( preseés, 14-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prv- 
cisus cut off, abrupt, shortened, pa. pple. of 
precidére to cut off (in front), cut short, abridge, 
f, priv, PRE- A. 40+ cxrdere to cut.] 

1. Definitely or strictly expressed; exactly de- 
fined; definite, exact; of a person, definite and 
exact in statement. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (SY. de W. 1531) 265 There shall be 
streyte examinacion made, & precyse accountes required for 
this matter, sso in Vicery’s Auad, (1838) App. ili. 162 
[He] hath. .vntill twysdaye next,to make a precyse Answer. 
1577 Norturnooke /ermy (1843) 49, 1 must needes cun- 
fesse, these reasons of theirs are sifted very depe and very 
harde, and marueylous precise. 1640 Quaries Hachirid, 
xviil, That Peace is loo precize, that limits the justnesse of 
a Warre toa Sword drawne or a Blow given. 1728 Morgan 
Adgivrs 1. ii. 29 It was at Jast agreed that each Party 
should, at a precise Time send away two Men on foot. 1775 
llarris Paélos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 353 It is in a sense 
less strict and precise, that we take the word Adit, 1832 
Lewis Use & 1b. Pol. Terms Introd. 16 ‘To be precise, it 
was necessary to be minute. 1868 Ik. Euwarns Aadegh L 
xxv. 638 His instructions had Leen precise and imperative. 
1895 Jowett Plafo (cd. 2) IIL. 187 He is very precise about 
dates and facts, 7éé¢. 1V. 80 Let us then put into more 
precise terms the question which has arisen, 

+b. Of an instrument: Iexact, accurate. Ods. 

1561 Even Arle Nanfg. ut. xvit. 45, T made experience 
with a precise Astrolabie. 

e. Of the voice or tone; Distinctly uttered. 

1848 Dickens Domécy i, In the low precise lone of one 
who endeavours to awakena sleeper. | 

2. Strict in the observance of rule, form, or usage; 
formal, correct; punctilious, scrupulous, particular; 
sometimes, Over-exact, over-nice, fastidious. Also 
of a practice or action : Strictly observed. 

1530 Pacscr. 321/1 Precyse, scrupulously circumspecte, 
precys. 1563 Jfomilies uw. Prayer 1. (1859) 341 As touching 
the precise Keeping of the seventh day after the manner of 
the Jews. 1580 Lyiv Axpéues (Arb.) 426 So the presisest 
Virgins are to be won when they be young. 1387 GoLnixG 
De Mornay i. (1392) 11 Mention is made of certeine presize 
persons, which beleened nothing but that which they sawe. 
1625 Nebuchadnezzars Hilerie Furnace (Narl. MS. 7578 
If so), Such fellowes proud who seem to be precise Their 
fantasies are onely set to please. « 1680 Butter Hem. (1759) 
1. 134 The antient Pagans were precise ‘To use no shurt- 
tail’d Beast in Sacrifice. 1781 Cowrer Coxversal. 610 
Learned withvut pride, Exact, yetnot precise. 1847 Manevar 
Childr, N. Forest xiii, He..was very precise about doing 
his duty. 1872 Routledye's Ev, Boy's Ann. 65/2 Au old | 
bachelor, precise and obstinate. | 

b. esp. Strict or scrupulous in religious obser- | 
vance; in 16th and 17th ¢., puritanical. 

1666 Asp. Parker Corr, (Parker Suc.) 278 These precise 
folk would offer their goods and bodies to prison, rather than 
they would relent. 1589 A/arfzed. E pit. (1843) 7 In assault- 
ing the fort of our precise brethren. 1657 SANoERSON Serwe. 
(1674) 17 The hottest precisest and most scrupulous non- 
conformer. 1693 Woov Life 15 June (0. ILS.) TIT. 424 
He was too precise and religious, 1694 ATTERBURY Serm., 
Prov, xiv. 6 (1726) I. 195 How did they deride that Grave 
Preacher of Righteousness [Noah], and his Precise Family. | 
1827 Haccam Const. fist. (1876) I. iii, 167 Those. who 
favoured the more precise reformers, and looked coldly on 
the established charch. 1860 Pusev J/in. Profh. 312 Men | 
are now called ‘precise’; who will not connive at sin, or | 
allow the levity which plays, mothlike, around it. : 

3. Exact; neither more nor less than; perfect, 


complete: opposed to approximate. 

1571 Dicces Fantom, Bij, A Semicircle..doth canteine.. 
the precise halfe of his circumference. 1651 losses Leviath. 
1. iv.15 Aman that seeketh precise truth. 1753 Hocartr 
Anal. Beauty vii. 39 The precise serpentine line, or line of 
grace. 1990 Pacey //o:@ Pani, Rom. ii.17 The coincidence | 
13 not so precise as some others. 1837-8 Sir W. PlamiLton 
Logie xxiv. (1860) I. 14 A definition. should be Precise, 
that is, contain nothing unessential, nothing superfluous. 
1874 L. Stepnen ffours in Library (1892) 1. ii, 2 The pre- 
cise adaptation of the key to every ward of the lock. 

4. Distinguished with precision from all others; 
identified, pointed out, or stated, with precision or 
exactness; ¢he precise, the particular, the identical, 
the very, the exact. 

1628 Dicsy Vey. Afedit. (1868) 63 They had taken vp an 
euill grounded rumor, which, being traced from one to an 
other, enery time with some additions, came att length to 
vanish without finding any praccise author. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed (1839) 367 The precise day upon which he rose, 
1769 Rosertson Chas, V, III. x. 221 The Protestants.. 
insisted upon the council's copying the precise words of 
that instrument. 1832 Bassace Acon. Manw/. i. (ed. 3) 10 
The difficulty of finding the precise angle at which the 
diamond cuts. 1856 Str B. Bronte Psychol. fag. VL. 1. 161 
The precise character of these chemical changes we have no 
means of ascertaining. 1860 Tyxoae Géac. 1. vii. 48 ‘The 
precise moment at which a traveller is passing, 

+B. as adv. = PRecisety. Oés. 

@ 1400-30 Chancer's Astrol, n. § 45 The 3ere of ovre lord 
1400, l-wryton [v7.1] wold wyttyn] precise, my rote. 1567 
Daant #lorace, fo Maecenas F vij, Sum follow so precyse A 
learned man, that oftentymes they imitate his vyce. 1594 
Daniet Compl. Rosamond \i, Thus stood I ballanc’d equally 
precize, ‘Till my fraile flesh did weigh me downe to sin. 


PRECISENESS. 


Precise (prisai's), v  [a. Fe prdeéser to deter- 
nine exactly, f. precés PRECISE a.) érans. To make 
precise or definite ; to define precisely or exactly ; 
to particularize. Ilence Preei‘sing vol. sh, 

1866 T. Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 1. 252 Direct 
asseverations. which precise the meaning of terms, which 
might otherwise be ambiguous. 1872 Aondledze's vu. Boy's 
Ann. 1399/1 Ask him, General, to precise his accusation 
against me, 1887 J. C. Mortson Service Max ix. 313 Us 
solution would seem to require a little more precising of 
what is meant by happiness, than is customary in ethical 
discussions. 

Precisely prisai'sli), adv. Forms: see Pre- 
CISE (5-Gerren. pereys-). [fas PRecIsna, + -LY 4 

Known in use earlier than precise adj. prob. immediately 
translating I. précéscsend, which i.atso known earlier than 
précis, -¢ adj., and was prob. a rendering of the 1. ade. 
érecisé, which was much more in u-e than the adj. priecisns.] 

tL. Definitely ; entircly, absolutely. Obs. 

€1450 in Arnoldte’s Chron. (1811) 37 Vrom y® office of 
aldyrmanry vtterly and percysly to cessem, 1552 Asc tam in 
Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 11 My purpose is preciselie bent 
to mynde all dewtie, 1952 Hvrort, Preciselye, edtter, 
precise. 1368 Gusrton Caron. VE 768 HW shee percase be 
so obstinate and so precisely set von her awne will and 
opinion, that [ete.],, 1630 A. Johnson's Kinged. § Commi, 
49, | prescribe not these places so precisely, as that he may 
not five in others, 

+b. In definite or precise terms ; expressly. Os. 

1494 Fauvan Chron, vit. cexly. 287 Anon he demed ye 
contrary, & sayd, presysely yt other they must gyue batayll 
to theyr enemyes, or cllys they must flee wi shame. 1560 
AOL. In Cadvin's Forr Serm. Soug Ezech.i. (561) A vii by 
Ther be also other more impudem, whiche..do plainly & 
precisely deny it to be sinne, 1577 tr. Buddinger's Decades 
(1592) 112 God doth simply offer himselfe to vs, and pre- 
ciscly set downe what he will be to vs wind. 

f 2, Particularly, specifically. in partienlar, Oés. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vi. Wks. 782/2 A> touching 
saint Paule, he spake not in that pluce precisely of y¢ 
scripture, 1653 Asumete /iites stfest. veg Cajetaa there 
speakes of Symbolum, in general, not of the Apostles Creed 
precisely. 165q Wanken Undeleceess 189 Uhe matter. was 
.. precisely and abstractisely considered. 1697 Humerey 
Righteousn. God w. 55 Wt may be consider Precisely in 
itself, or Complexly with its Antecedents, and Conseqnents 

3. With strict observance of rule, form, or usage ; 
strictly, rigorously ; minutely, punetually 5 punc- 
tiliously, ceremoniously ; properly, with propticty. 

1526 (ler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 65 Whiche. .yet to this 
present daye kepe the lettre of the liwe of Moyses in many 
thynges precysely, 1582 J. Bett. d/addon's clnsev. Osor, 
sorb, Wherefore if neither this reucrend Byshopp..is able 
to behaue hinwelfe so precisely, but that he must flee dayly 
with vs to the meicy state and compassion of God: where 
he then these glorious crakes of integrity? 1706 be. Warn 
Woaden World Diss. (1708) 26 Like a wise Philusopher, 
conforms to Time and Place most precisely. 1837 Disraect 
Venetia 1. xiv, Wis other features small, though precisely 
moulded, 

4. Exactly; with precise or exact correspondence ; 
with precise identilication, with exact or definite 


knowledge. 

1567 Deant /orace, De Arte Poct. Aiv, Do not imitate 
So iumpingly so precyselic And step for stup so stiayte. 
1610 HfoLuany Canuten's Brit. (1637) 819 To point out pre- 
cisely the very place..passcth my skill, 1783 Lo. Hattrs 
Antig. Chr. Ch. ii, 39 note, The date is not precisely known. 
1794 Suunivan View Nat. VW. 156 Crystals have probably 
never been produced .. precisely answering to the artica- 
lated basaltic pillars. 1860 ‘I'yxba.t Glec. 11. xiv. 303 Their 
teports..did nut always agree precisely with each other. 

b. Qualifying a specified relation, time, cte., or 
a statement: Exactly, just; ¢d//f/. just so, quite so; 
= Exactby 5 b,c 

r6sz G. Cottier Vind. Sabbath (1656) » The day Christ 
calls his day.. is precisely the day of his birth, rgia 
Apnison Spect. No. 452 25 It being my Design to put out 
my Paper every Night at Nine-o-Clock precisely, 18z0 
Byron More. Mag. \xiii, Morgante at a venture shot an 
arrow, Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear, 1866 Gro. 
Eutot &. //oét ii, That is precisely what IT wanted to say a 
few words about to you. 1906 Adherent 10 Mar. 289/t 
Some of them might have been withheld without precisely 
damaging the author's reputation, 1906 TE. Uiack Edin. 
Serut. 115 The apostle holds the precisely opposite view. 
Mod.‘ Then you would advise me lo wait a little and watch 
the course of events?’ ‘ Precisely.’ 

Preciseness (prissisnés), [f. Precise a+ 
-ness.] The quality of being precise. 

]. Definiteness ; exactness; minuteness, precision. 

1569 Gotoinc //eminges Post. Ded. 7 Obedience to bee 

rformed according too the precisenesse of the word. 1576 
PLeminG Panopil. Epist. 29 Masuenin z our opinion, with 
the precisenesse wherof the mindes of men are amased. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury nt. 342/1 In preciscness of Blazon 
. let it be called a Mill Rinde molined. 1851 Heurs Comp, 
Soltt, ix. (1874) 153, 1 shall not tell with any preciseness 
where I was. 1875 Watney Lie Lang. ii 29 A precise- 
ness of definition which should exclude misunderstanding. 

2. Strictness in behaviour, manners, morals, or 
religious observance; rigid propriety, primness; 
fastidiousness ; scrupulousness, puritanical quality. 

156x T. Hopy tr. Castigiione's Courtyer &. Eiij, 1 indge it 
ano lesse vyce of curiositye ta be in Reckelesness in lettynge 
a mans clothes fal of his backe, then in Preciseness to carle 
a imans head so like a malthorse for feare of ruffling his 
hear. 1598 Baxckiev Fedic. Man, (1631) 644 Wee blame 
Paritanes for their affected singularitie and formall precise- 
ness, 1622 I. Tavtor Come. 7 itus i. 12 (1619) 241 Godli- 
nes is made but a by-word, and a note of a en ae 
the title of puritie and precisenesse. 1790 CATH. GRAHAM 
Lett. Educ. 94 The discipline of several of the reformed 
churches, is ina slile of preciseness, which docs not admit 
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PRECISIAN. 


of any innocent amusement. 1856 Miss Vonce Daisy 
Chain t. xviii, Dry experience, and prejudiced preciseness. 
+b. Severity, strictness, rigorousness. Obs. 

rg81 Savire Vacitus' fist. t. xviii. (1591) 12. His too 
much precisenes did hare, 1600 Hontann Livy xxvu. 
xxxviil. 656 The Consuls tooke musters more streightly and 
with greater precisenesse, than any man could remember in 
former yeeres, 1651 Biccs .Vew Diss. § 276 By this severity 
und precisenesse of rules. 

Precisian (prisi:zin). .\lso 6 pri-, 6-7 pre- ; 
6 -cisean, -sician, 6-7 -cision, 7 -sisian. [f. PRr- 
CISE a. + -IAN, after Christian, cte.] 

One who is rigidly precise or punctilious in the 
observance of rules or forms. a. sfec. One who is 
precise in religious observance: in the 16th and 
i7th c. synonymous with Puritan, 

157x Ap. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 377 That incon- 
venience that Mr. Mullyns ..shonld openly tell the pre- 
cisians that her Highness’ sword should be compellsd to 
cut off this stubborn multitude, 1§72 J. Jones Bathes of 
Bath in, 24 The Puritanes, bat better we may terme them 
piuish precisians. 1583 Stenpes Anat. Aldus. 1. (1882) 112 
‘These presicians would haue all things remoued out of the 
Church which haue beene abused to Idolatrie. 1598 B. 

onsun Ec. Van tn Aunt ut ii, He's no precisian, that 

‘m certain of, Nor rigid Roman Catholic:..I lane heard 
him swear, 1622 Draytoxr Po.y-o/d. vi. gy Like onr Pre- 
cisions. Who for some Crosse or Saint they in the window 
see Will plack downe all the Church. «1652 Brome Eng. 
Moor vy. iii, Forgiv’ me for swearing, and turn Precisian, 
and pray I’ the nose that all my brethren ..spend no worse, 
1725 Warts Logie 1. vi. §3 A profane person calls a man of 
pee a piecisian, 1821 Scott Aenéfw. vii, Mere is what 
neither Papist nor Puritan, latitudinarian nor precisian, ever 
boggles or makes mouths at. 1893 Fowrer Hist. CC. C. 
(O. TI.S.) 137 Precisian ay Cole was, he does not seem to 
have objected to card-playing. 

b. Generally; or in some sphere of practice. 

[1598 Snans. Jerry W711. 1. 5 Though Lone vse Reason 
for his precisian, hee admits him not for his Counsailour.) 
1755 Jounson, Precisian, 1. One who limits or restrains. 
1834 Soutnny Doctor liii. (1862) 120 A man may dwell upon 
words till he becomes at length a mere precisian in speech. 
1862 Mertvare Row. Emp. (1865) VII. Ixii. 383 He went 
over to the Stoics, sct up for an austere precisian, and a 
professed opponent of the... government. 1881 Gd. Hords 
XXL 71 A precisian desires specific rules. 1894 GRAMAME 
Jagan 46 A formal precisian..during business hours. 

ce. attrib. or as adj. 

1616 ‘I. Apams Coutempl. Herbs Who 1862 1. 465 A 
wicked politician in a raff of precisian set. 1651 Brees .Vew 
Disp. § 18 Like the dull priecisian padagogues to the 
ferala: and pedantick ‘'yranny of the Stagirite. @ 1882 Sad. 
&ev, (Annandale), A martyr to the political strategy of a 
precisian government. 

Hence +Precisia‘nical a. Oés., puritanical ; 
+ Preci‘sianship Q¢s., the quality or action of 
being a (religious) precisian. 

1573 Anup. PaRKER Corr, (Parker Soc.) 436 Their manifest 
pes is too intolerable. 1574-5 /d/d. 476 Saving 

for the common precisianship in London, I hear of no sects. 
«@ 1652 Brome Covent Gard. ti, Wks. 1873 LL. 7 And what 
of that in your precisianical wisdom? 

Preci‘sianism. Also 6 c¢rroz.-oniam, [f. 
prec. + -IsM.] The practice or conduct of a pre- 
cisian ; orig. applied to Puritanisin. 

1573 G. Harvey Leticr-dk. (Camden) 30 [lf] ever 1 have 
maintainid ani od point of puritanism, or privcisionism mi 
self. 1599 B. Joxson Ev. Man out of Hunt iw. iv,’ Tis now 
esteem'd precisianisin in wit,.. to love or seek good names. 
1646 Buck Rick. (4/7 Ded, They will challenge the book at 
the very title;..the Captions and Incredulous, with their 
jealous praecisianismes. 1649 Mitton Eiko, Pref, Wks, 
2851 ILI. 335 It must needs be ridiculous .. that they... 
should in this one particular outstripp all precisianism with 
thir scruples and cases. 1651 Biacs Vew Disp. § 272 Con- 
strain into a precisianisme of conformity. 1884 Fauut in 
Junk 127 To affect the precisianism of a perfect prig. 

Precisianist : see PRECISIONIST. 

Precision (prisitzen). [a. F. préefston (16th c. 
in Godef.) or ad. L. pracisid-nem a_cutting off 
abruptly, n. of action f, Arwcidtre: see PRECISE a.J 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being precise ; 
exactness, definiteness; distinctness, accuracy. 

drm of precision: a fire-arm fitted with mechanical aids, 
such as rifling, graded sights, etc., which make it more 
accurate of aim than weapons without these, 

1740 Cueyne Aegimen Pref, 12 Precision is incompatible 
with Finitude. 1771 H. Watrore Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
LV. i. 26 He knew how to omit exactness, when the result 
of the whole demands a less precision in parts). 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 438 Precision is the third 
requisite of perspicuity with respect to words and phrases. 
Tt signifies retrenching superfluities, and pruning the ex- 
Pression, so as to exhibit neither more nor Jess, than an 
exact copy of the person's idea who nses it. 1860 MotLrey 
Netherl, (1868) 1. ii, 36 A right-angled triangle of almost 
mathematical precision. 1877 Huxtev Pdéystogr. Pref. 6 
The precision of statement, which .. distinguishes science 
from common information, 1906 Lists Yechs. Terms 
Army Schools 1. Gunnery & Artillery 8 Precision. .{defini- 
tion] Exactness, accuracy. 

+b. With @ and f/ An instance of precision ; 
anicety; in #/. exact minutic. Ods. rare—'. 

r6gr Locue Lower. /nterest Whs, 1727 11. 92, Lhave left 
ont the utmost Precisions of Vractions in these Computa- 
tions, 

+2. The cutting off of one thing from another ; 
esp. the mental separation of a fact or idea; 
abstraction; in quot. 1640, a cutting short; in 
quot. 1683 = RESERVATION 4. Ods. (App. used for 
prescission, asthe sb, corresponding to PuESCIND 7.) 
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1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. v.¥. 255 We call 
Prenotion a Precision of endlesse investigation. 1682 Gan- 
vite Saddueismus 1. App. § 8 When, from this mental Pre- 
cision of Cogitation from Extension, he defined a Spirit. 
/éid., From the precision of our thoughts to infer the real 
precision or separation of the things themselves, is a very 
putid and puerile sophism. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 95 
Vou can neither tye them by Promise, nor by Oath; for if 
they Promise or Swear, ’tis with a mental Precision. 17170 
Berkerey Prine. (Jum. Knowl, Untrod. §9 As the mind 
frames to itself abstract ideas of qualities or modes, sv does 
it, by the same precision, or mental separation, attain 
abstract ideas of the more compounded beings which include 
several coexistent qualities. 

th. ¢ransf. A precise definition. Ods. rere. 

x6g0 Locke am. Und. in. x. $15 The taking Matter to 
he the Name of something really existing under that Pre- 
cision,.. has. .produe’d. obscure .. Discourses. 1757 Mrs. 
Grireitn Lett. Heavy & Frances (1767) UL 186 {7% defi- 
nition 1 look npon to be more imperfect, and of a more 
dangerous tendency, than any of the three precisions he has 
so ingeniously proved the insufficiency of. 

llence Preci‘sional a., of or pertaining to preci- 
sion; Preci‘sioner, = PRECISIONIST; Preci-sion- 
ism, practice of precision (see also PRECISIANISM); 
Preci‘sionize 2, /rvaits., to give precision to, state 
with precision or accuracy. 

1874 Busuxete Forgiveness 4 Law tt. 127 The old *pre- 
cisional drill, that came so hard upon the soldier at first, 
1goz Fics 15 July 10/2 Ut is not an air to be breathed 
freely Ly pedants, or prudes, or *precisioners. 1868 H. 
Kincsrey Wile, Mathidde M1. vi.gg She had disliked André 
Desilles and his * precisionism ail’ er life. 2847 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Ze¢é, (1870) 153 What a pity the same man does not, 
inthe same manner, “precisionize other .. questions of political 
morals. 1895 Dudlin Rev, Oct. 303 To precisionise the 
successive whens and wheres. 

Preci‘sionist. (Also evrov. (after precistar) 
-anist.) [f. Precision + -Ist.] One who makes 
a profession or practice of precision or exactness 
in observance or expression ; a purist. 

1827 Examiner 822/1 Enjoyment which .. precisianists, 
purists, and conventiclers would totally extinguish. 1865 
Busuxen, Vicar, Sacr. 1. iii, 229 Must He be a pre- 
cistonist in order to be passed as just? 1865 Sat. Nev. 
21 pare 83/2 Well-meaning precisionists who are striving 
to bring back the now mongrel or mixed Romaie of tbe 
Hellenes to the purer idiom. 1873 Spectator 15 Veb. 203/2 
Both are precisianists in utterance, and skilted in the 
manipulation of the finest shades of language. 

Precisive (prisoi-siv), a. rare. [f. L. preveis-, 
ppl. stem of pracidtre (see PRECISE a.) + -1VE.J 

1. That cuts off, separates, or defines one (person 
or thing) from another or others, as in precésive 


abstraction : sce quol. 1725. (app. for frescéssive.) 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 232 At other times 
our church moderates her censures,..using a medicinal 
censure, before a precisive. 1725 Warts Logic 1. vie $9 
This Act of Abstraction is.. either Precisive or Negative. 
Precisive Abstraction is when we consider those Things 
apart which cannot really exist apart; as when we consider 
a Mode witbout considering its Substance and Subject. 

2. Characterized by precision or exactitude. 

1807 Giuson Serw. Pract, Subj. 110 Danicl .. foretold 
with the greatest precisive openness the exact time of our 
Saviour's coming. 1897 Daily News 22 May 5/1 [He] has 
made at least one definite, precisive, and particular charge. 

Pre-cited (prissitéd), pf/.a. Also 7 pre-. 
[Vre- A.J Previously cited, adduced, or referred 
to; before-mentioned, above-mentioned. 

1666 G. Harvey Jord. Angl, xi. 121 This latter, besides 
the ordinary pracited canses, is sometimes occasioned by 
fete.) 1694 Wesrmacotr Scrift. Herb, 93 It is easie to 
apply to each of these precited remedies their proper virtue. 
1865 Viscr. Strancrorp Select. (1869) H1. 138 mote, As we 
read once in the pre-cited journal. 

+ Pre‘clamate, v. Obs. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, pracldmire to call out beforehand, f. pre, 
Pre- A, 1 +¢/dmare to cry.) 

1623 Cockeran, Precfamate, to cry before. 

+Preclara‘tion. Os. rare—}, 
declaration or explanation. 

1656 Hevuin Artranens Vapulans 16 The Arch-bishop 
was not,.so ill a keeper of his own counsel, as to make any 
such preclaration of his reason for it. 

+ Precla‘re, «. Chiefly Se. Ods. Also 6 pre-, 
-clair, [ad. L. precldres very bright, f. fra, PRE- 
AL6 + clarus clear.) 

1. ##. Very clear. rare—). 

1gox Doveras Pat, Fon, Prol. 63 A voice I bard preclair 
as Phebus schone. 

2. Distinguished, illustrious. 

1gix Duxsar Poents \xxvii. 65 O potent princes, pleasant 
and preclair, 1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) L. 59 Richt 
3oung he wes, bayth plesand and preclair. 1596 DatrysrLe 
ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 92 Vamous & preclare exemples of 
men of renonme, /dfd. 117 Quhais myndes deip and pra 
clair studies hes decored. 1623 Cockeram un, Excellent.., 
preclare. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. 1. 183 Do not there- 
fure the precfare and illustrious Institutes or Laws of Living 
make way to Virtue? 1819 W. Texnant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827] 15 Lo! on Olympus’ taps preclair ‘he goddess 0” 
men-blessing lear. 

+ Precla‘red, a. Ods. = prec., 2; renowned. 

+530 (title) Here faloweth the Assemble of fonles..com- 
pyled by the preclared and famous Clerke Geffray Chaucer 
mprynted in london. .by me Wynkyn de Worde. 

+ Precla-rent, a. Ods. rare’. [irreg. as prec.] 

3623 Cockeran, Preclarcut, excellent. 
Pre-cla‘ssical,a. [Pre-B.1d.J Anterior to 
the classical age .of Greck and Roman literature). 
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1871 LoweLt Study Wind. 151 He|Thoreau],. revives the 
age of coucett® while be fancies himself going back to a pre- 
classical nature. 

Preclitellian (-kleiteliin), 2. (s6.) Zool. [t. 
Pre- B. 3 + CLITELL-UM + -IAN.] Belonging to 
that division of earthworms which have the male 
genital apertures in front of the clitellum. b. sd. 
An earthworm of this division. 

1888 Encyl, Brit, XXIV. 683/2 [see INTRACLITELLIAN). 

Precloacal: see PRE- A. 4. 

Preclovse, v. rare. [f. Pru- A.1 + CLosE 2; 
cf. PrecLupr.} ¢rams. = FORECLOSE 5. 

1535 St. Papers Hen. VII, \\. 256 After the preclosin 
of the premisses, | had sure worde that O'Connor bringit! 
with lim Obrene and his power. 1898 B. Grecory Side 
Lights Confl. Meth, 501 Dr. Bunting stoutly and success» 
fully preclosed the question. 

Preclude (priklad), v. [ad. L. praclid-dre 
to close, shut off, impede, f. Arw, PRE- A. 4c + 
claudére to shut.] 

1. ¢vans. To close or shut up (a passage, etc.) 
against any attempt to pass; = FoRECLOSE 2. 

16zg Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 133 Julian’s friends 
counselled him to advance. .and preclude the Alpine Straits. 
1652 C. B. Stapytton //evodian 67 Wis friends advise he 
shall the Alpes preclude. 1653 Waternouse Agol. Learn. 
187 Preclude your ears..against all rash, rude, irrational, 
innovating importuners. 1751 JoHNson Ranbler No. 96 
2 16 Every intellect was precluded by Prejudice. 1797 
Ronertson //ist. Amer. 1. v. 34 Having precluded every 
means of escape. 2 

b. To close beforehand ; = FoRECLOSE 5. 

1841-4 Emexson £ss., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 176 
Shall 1 preclude my future, hy taking a high seat, apd 
kindly adapting my conversation to the shape of heads? 

2. To ‘close the door against ’, shut ont, prevent 
the entrance of; to exclude, prevent, frustrate ; 


to render impraclicable by anticipatory action. 

1618 T. Apams Cosmopotite Wks, 1862 IL. 143 Though the 
desires of his mind be granted, yet this precludes not the 
access of new desires to his mind. 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1 V. 320 As to precluding all complaints against excise, 
leave it to your Committee to bring in a Bill to remedy the 
inconveniences. 1692 Ray Disc. 1. v. (1732) 383 If you 
preclude the Access of all Air, 1751 Jounsox Raméler 
No. 105 2:13 They hesitated till deatb precluded the decision. 
31813 Byron Corsaczr in. ix, Since bar and bolt no more his 
steps preclude, 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 120 It 
may be as well to preclude nisunderstanding by repeating. 


3. To shut out or prevent (a person) from soine- 
thing by previous action: = FoRECLOSE 3. 


1736 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. VW. Be es they may not be 
prechided or foreclosed from the benefit of the Governor's 
Grant. 1792 Burke Let. to Sir H. Laugrishe Wks. V1. 
320, I do not find one word to preclude his majesty from 
consenting to any arrangement which parliament may make, 
1800 Wettestey in Owen Desf. (1877) 555 Employed in 
staff offices which preclude them from the performance of 
regimental duties. 1884 Lp. Corertpce in Law Ref. 
12 Q. B. Div. 322 We do not preclude the duke from bis 
remedy. .by way of action or indictment. 

Preclusion (prikl#zan). Now rare. fad, 
L. preclistin-em, n. of action f. pracliidére: see 
prec. Cf. obs, F. précduston (16th ¢. in Godef.).] 
The actlon of precluding; shutting ont, or pre- 
venting the entrance or occurrence of something ; 
prevention by anticipatory measures. 

1616 T. Avams Polttic Hunting Wks. 1861 1. St. 
Angustine’s preclusion of all star-predictions out of this 
place. 16.. Donne Serm. (ed. Alford) LV. 467 Repentance 
vf former, preclusion against future Sins. 1751 Jouxsox 
Rambler No. 95 ? 14 The extinction Byes and the pre- 
clusion of debates. 1820 Corerioce in Let, Kewt, (1836) 1V. 
122 The preclusion of disturbance and indecorum in Christian 
assemblies. 

Preclusive (prfkli#siv), a. [f. L. preelis-, 
ae stem of preclidire (see PRECLUDE) + -IVE.J 
That tends to preclude or has the effect of pre- 
cluding ; shutting ont beforehand, preventive (¢/). 

1695 Whether Parti. be not dissolved by Death P'cess of 
Orange 4x Ln whom the full and entire Sovereignty... was.. 
settled preclusive of all others. 1804 Laisa A/isé. Scot. TV. 
Xt. 395 ate articles..are too numerons, and on some occa- 
sions preclusive ofimprovement. 1809-10 CoLertpce Friend 
(1866) 313 Obstacles the continuance of which is preclusive 
of all truth. 1882 Stevenson Fame. Stud. Men & Bhs. 347 
If women’s rule is not unnatural in a sense preclusive of its 
very existence, 

Ifence Preclu‘sively adv. 

1695 Whether Parlt, be not dissolved 38 Preclusively from 
all legat Capacity and Possibility of borrowing a Duration 
and Continuance. .from the Life of any other, 1818 Topp, 
Preclustvely, with hindrance by some anticipation, 

+Preclu'sory, 2. 06s. rare—'._ [f. L. pre- 
clits-, ppl. stem of priclitdéve (see PRECLUDE) + 
-oRY 2.) = PRECLUSIVE, 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 179 Hee 
takes it..to be a mandate preclusorie of the way to heaven. 

Precoccygeal: see PRE- B. 3. 

Precoce (prikais), a. (sb.) rare, [a. F. preécoce, 
ad. L. prwcoc-em carly ripe, premature, f. preco- 
gucve to boil beforehand, ripen fully, f. rz, PRe- 
A. 1 + cogudve to cook. Cf, PRECOQUE.] 

1. Of plants: Early flowering. 

1664 Evetwn Kad. Hort. (1729) 198 Common, double, and 
single Primroses, Pra:coce Tulips. 1707 Mortimer /71sd, 
(1721) LI. 359 The Precoce Tulip, Winter Aconite, some sorts 
of Anemonics. 


PRECOCENKESS. 


2. = PRECOCIOUS 2. 

1689 Evetyn Diary 27 Jan, I had read of divers forward 
and precoce youths, 1868 M. Coutixs Sweet lune Page 1. 
viii_191 Is he not a trifle too precoce ? : 

B. as sé. An early plant; spec. = precoce tullp. 

1699 Evetyn -lectarta (1729) 157 The Ilot Beds for the 
raising of those Praecoces. 1721 Mortimer //isé. IL. ago, 
] rail begin with the Precoces or early blowing Tulips. 

Hence + Preco‘ceness (precose-), precocity, 
earliness in flowering or fruiting. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Syfva 78 As to this extraordinary Precose- 
uess, the like is reported of a certain Walaut-tree, as well as 
of the famous White-thorn of Glastonbury. 

Precocious (prikéwfas), a. [f. L. pracox, 
-cocemt (PRECOCE): see -I0US.] 

1. Ofa plant: Flowering or fruiting early; sfc. 
bearing blossom before the leaves; also said of the 
blossoms or fruit. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. vi. (ed. 2) 79 Many 
precocious trees, and such as have their spring in the winter, 
may be found in most parts of Europe. @ 1682 -— 7'racts 
(1684) 72 That there were precocious and early bearing 
Trees in Juda, may be illustrated from some expressions 
in Scripture concerning precocious Figgs. 1872 OLiver 
Elen, Bot. u. 234 A..tree, with. precocious hermaphrodite 
flowers, : 

2. fig. Of persons: Prematurely developed in some 
faculty or proclivity. 

3678 Cupworty Juted?. Syst. t.iv. § 2t. 388 However it hath 
been of late so much decried .. by... precocious and conceited 
wits also, as non-sence and impossihility. 1819 Byrox Jean 
1. liv, To be precocious Was in her eyes a thing the most 
atrocious. 1829 Lyrron Devereue 1. v, We were all three... 
precocious geniuses. 1868 Kk. Epwarps Aalegh 1. xv. 209 
She was'somewhat precocious in love matters. : 

b. Of, pertaining to, or indicative of precocity 
or premature development. 

167a Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 28 ‘Tis superfluous 1 
live unto gray Hairs, when in a precocious Temper we 
anticipate the Virtues of them, 1827 Macautay J/achia- 
vedlé Ess. (1887) 36 Untimely decrepitude was the penalty 
of precocious maturity. @ 1863 ‘THackrrRAy Christinas Bhs. 
(1872) rg Ilis ‘Love Lays '..were pronounced to le wonder- 
fully precovious for a young gentleman then ouly thirteen. 

ec. Of things: Of early development. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xx, Youthful misery stalks 
precocious. 1899 Adébutf's Syst. Med. VU. 668 ‘Specific’ 
phenomena are nore commonly observed within a com- 
paratively short time from the date of infection, in which 
case they are not rightly regarded as ‘precocious ‘symptoms. 

3. Zool, (See quot.) Contrasted with SERoTINOUs. 

1900 Quekett Microsc. Club Frui. Sex. u. VII. 260 All the 
social or colonia) Radiolarians (Polycyttaria) and most of the 
Acantharia are precocious, for in them the nucleus divides 
early in the life ior of the cell. 

Preco'ciously, a/v. [f. pre.+-1¥2.] In 
a precocious manner ; with premature development. 

184a Axxoto ffist. Rowe (1843) IL. 269 A child in under- 
standing, but with passions precociously vigorous, 1862 
Burton Bh. Hunter (1863) 82 He took precociously to 
rhyming; like Pope he lisped in numbers. 

Preco‘ciousness. [f. as prec.+-nkEss.] The 
quality of being precocious; = Precocity. 

1681 Mannincuam Disc, to ‘To prevent a sawcy pre- 
cociousness in Learning, [they] invite others to drudge in 
their methods, 1829 Soutney Sir 7, More (1831) IL. 44 And 
as natural precocity is always to be regarded with fear, so 
the precociousness which art produces cannot he without its 
dangers. 1855 THackeray Neweowies lili, Poverty and 
necessity force this precociousness on the poor little brat. 

Precocity (prikgsiti). fad. F. preécocité 
(17th e.), f. L. type *prevcocitds, f. pracox: see Pre- 
cocE.] The quality of being precocious. 

1, Of plants: Early flowering or ripeness. 

1656 Brount Glossogn, Precocity, early ripeness, forward- 
liness in ripening, over bastiness tn ripening. 1875 A. R. 
Wattace in Zxcyet. Brit, 1. 86/2 The grain was very fine 
and well grown, which gave me the iden to..see if the 
following year it would preserve its precocity. 

2. Early maturity, premature development. 

1640 Howett Dodona's Gr, 102 Imputing the cause of it 
[his fall] to sprees of Spirit and valour in hint. 1682 Sin 
Y. Browne Chr. Aor.1. § 35 From such foundations thou 
may'st be Happy in a Virtuous precocity, and make an 
early and long walk in Goodness, 1820 Hazuitr Lect, 
Dram, Lit. 140 Their productions. bear the marks of pre- 
cocity and premature decay, 1879 Giapstons Glan. 11. 
vi. 267 In a happy childhood he evinced extreme precocity. 

b. éransf, One in whoin this quality is exempli- 
fied 5 a precocious child. 

1882 A. Matieson in Jfacnt, Mag. XLVI. 488/2 George 
Eliot's children. ..They are not impossible cherubs, or wing 
less fairies, or idealised precocities. 

+ Pre-costaynean. Ods. rare—'. [f. Pue- A. 2 
+ Corraneay.] An older contemporary. 

@1x66x FULLER lVorthies (1662) 1. 27, 1 read of Petrarch, 
(the pre-coetanean of our Chaucer) that he was crowned 
with a Lanret, in the Capitol. 

+ Precogitancy. O¢s. rare. [f. L. pre- 
cogitdnt-em, pr. pple. of pracogitare: sec below 
and -Axcy.] Previous cogitation or thought. 

1635 A. Starrorp 4 fol.in Fem. Glury (1860) p.xxxiv, Wee 
speake not to Princes whout great study, and precogitancy. 

+ Preco‘gitate, pf/.a. Sc. Obs. rare. fad. Me 
precégitatus, pa. pple. of precdgitare: see next.] 

= PRECOGITATED. 

%573_ Morton in Cal. Scott. Papers (1908) IV. 5:6 They 
fund the wind favorable to the executiona of thair precogitat 
mischeif. 1664 Judiefary Kec. (SH. S.\ ior Francis 
Crichton without any provocation and forethought felony 
and precogilate malice drew his 5 ord. 


t 
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Precogitate (przkedgitcit), v. 
[!. L. pracdgitat-, ppl. stem of precdgttare, f. pre, 
Pre- A.1 + cogétare to think, CoGiraTe : see -ATE*.] 
trans, and intr. ‘To cogitate, think, or think over 
beforehand ; 10 consider beforehand, premeditate, 


llence Precogitated A//. a. ; ; 

x61r CotGr, Precogiter, to precogitate, premeditate, 
thinke of beforehand. 1639 G. Danien Hecdas, xviii, 62 Pre- 
cogitate thy vowes; and doe not Say From a fantastick 
humor, what will rise. @ 1652 Brome Wad Couple itt i. 
Wks 1873 [. 56, I must come on her with alittle wit though, 
for which I will precogitate. 1657 Hawi Atdéing fs A1, 
Introd. It is Murder in any private Person upon pre- 
cogitated malice to kill any private Man. 

Precogitation (prikpdgitéfon). Now rare. 
[ad. late L. pracdgttati-onem, v. of action f. privcey?- 
tare: sce prec. Cf. obs. F. prévogitation (16th ce. in 
Godef.).] Previous consideration or meditation ; 
a thinking over beforchand. 

1596 J. Norpen /'veer, Pictie 11847) 3 We may proceed 
on in our progress, with this precogitation following. 1658 
Sir'T, Browne Gare. Cyrus v, 200 To spin out our awaking 
thonghts into the phantasms of sleep, which often continueth 
precogitations; making Cables of Colwebles and Wilder: 
nesses of handsome Groves, 1809-10 Conkripce frieud 
(1866) 315 This purpose may have been itself excited, and 
this precogitation itself abstracted from the perceived like- 
nesses and differences of the objects to be arranged. A 

+Precognit. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. pracogui- 
tum, pa, pple. neut. of Arecoguesecre to PRECUG- 
nosce.] A preliminary discussion. 

1654 Vitvain Ait. Ess. Introd. 18 A Compend of Chrono- 
graphy .. intended for a previous Precognit to the two 
Insuing Tomes, 

Precognition (pr7kpgni‘fon). Also 7 pre-. 
[ad. late L. prevcoguité-dnem, n. of action f. priv- 
cognésere + sce PRECUGNOSCE; or perh. a. obs. I. 
précognition foreknowledge (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Antecedent cognition or knowledge; fore- 
knowledge. 

1611 Cotcr., Precoguition,aprecognition. a1619 Forrxsy 
«ltheom, 1, vill, $2 (1622) 56 “Phis pra:cognition and antici- 
pation of God, 1651 tiacs Nez Mis. $230 It acts without 
any precognition of an end. 1678 Gare Crt. Geatides U1, 
67 God.. by his determinate Counsel and precognition 
delivered his Son to them. 1839 Banev Festus xi. (18521 
136 O Thou !..Whom all the faiths and creeds, and rites uf 
old..In precognition of eternal truth Foreshadowed : 
foretyped. 1903 Mvers é/uim. Personality 1.31 Here 
we find also goes ale which transcend what sceuts ex- 
plicuble by che foresight of every mind such as we know. 

2. Seots Law. The preliminary examination of 
witnesses or persons likely to know about the 
facts of a case, in order to obtain, with a view lo 
trial, a general knowledge of the available evi- 
dence; esf. in criminal law, an examination by 
a procurator-liscal of those who can give evidence 
regarding a crime or offence (in older practice 
conducted by or before a sheriff or other judge 
ordinary), in order to know whetlier there is ground 
for trial and to enable a relevant libcl to be pre- 
pared; also the statement itself taken down from 


a witness before the trial. 

1661 Se. clcts Chas. ff (1820) VIL. 22/2 That the mater of 
fact cannot be so well cleired ata peremptorie dyet befor the 
Justice without ane precognition and previous tryell of the 
wholl circumstances of the same. 1720 H’udrow Corr. (1843) 
11, 505 Several are taken up [= apprehended], and lawyers 
have taken a precognition. 1753 Stewart's Trial 33 We 
have gone thro’ this libel with the greatest attention, and 
have taken a view of the several facts, which, after a pre- 
cognition of above a thousand witnesses, are set forth to 
support the charge against the pannel. 1828 Scorr /. .I/. 
Perth vii, The precognition of Simon Glover and Henry 
Gow would hear out a matter less worthy of belief. 1887 
Law Ties UXXX1)1. 1275/1 Prisoners are not allowed to 
see the precognitions for the prosecution. ee 

So Preco‘gnitive a., of the nature of, or giving, 
foreknowledge. 

1903 Mvexs fa, Personality 1.142, 1 mean precoguitive 
dreams $— pictures or visions in which future events are 
foretold or depicted. . 

Precognitum, variant of Pr.xcocnirum. 

Precognizance, erron. f. PRECONIZANCE. 

Precognizant, -is- (prékp:gnizint), a. [f. Pae- 
4.34 Coenizaxt.] Having previous cognizance. 

1828-40 TytLter //ist, Scot. (1863) 111. 404, I shall now 
slate... the evidence upon which I have affirmed ..that he 
(Knox] was precognisant of the intended murder [of Riccio]. 
1848 Croven Sorhie iv, Phe wary precognisant Piper. 

Precognization, erron. f, PRECONIZATION. 

Precognize (pritkggnoirz), v. rare. [f. PRre- 
A.1+CoGnizE.]  ¢rans, ‘To know beforehand. 

x612 Sturtevant Afefadlica 34 Except that the Art.., 
general to all Arts & intentions called dfeuretica be first 
precognized. 186a M. Hopxins Hawaii 189 He could not 

«intuitively precognize the system of Christianity. 

Precognosce (prikpgng's), v. Sc. Law. [f. 
Pre- A,1+Cocnosce; cf. L. pracogndsedve (rare) 
to foreknow, foresec.] frazs. To make a pre- 
liminary examination of (witnesses), in order to 
enable parties to an action to set up thcir re- 
spective pleas and defences, and particularly in 
criminal suits to enable the libel to be releyantly 
stated and maintained: cf. PRrcoGNITION 2. 

1753 Stewart's Trialg3 Che pannel's wife and his children, 


PRE-CONCEPTIONAL. 


Now rare. | who, by law, cannot be called as witnesses against him, 


have been precognosced, or judicially examined, and.. 
their declarations are proposed to be produced in this trial. 
1888 Paily News 17 July 3 2 Pending the trial of the 
aecused, the Procurator-Fiscal ‘ precognosces* witnesses, 
and collects all available evidence, which is afterwards 
formulated in a detailed and printed indictment supplied to 
counsel, jury, aad Court officials, rg0z Scofswzan 2 Mar. 
12/3 Me respectfully submitted that the defence had no 
power to precogniosce police officers. i 

Pre-collection, -Columbian, -communi- 
cant, ete. : see PRE-A, BL 

Pre-commu'nion. [Prz- 3. 2.] The part of 
the Communion office in the Book of Common 
Prayer which precedes the Communion service 
proper; the anle-communion service. 

1868 Minsan Sf, Panud's xvii. 431 There was a full service 
with the preecommunion. 

Precompose (priksmpédn'z), v,  [Pre- A. 1.J 
frans. ‘Vo compose heforehand. 

1648 Wernick Sfesfer., Zo Misty. lmtie Potter, Nature 
Nias pre-compor'd us Luth to love. 165: H. L'Estrance 
Smeclynausinastiy 30 livery wan is best able 1o know 
whether his own prayers be precontposed, or of sudden 
conception. 1799 C. Wann in Jay’ Ves 5 Lett, (1842) 
27 [cis very easy to distinguish them [sermons] which were 
precomposed, from others which were preached extentpore, 

Hence Precompo'sed A//. a. 

1741 Chr, Liturey Vref, Those who pray extempore,.. 
suy, that precomposed Forms stint and restrain the Spirit 
of God in its Operations, 1861 Saé. Aew. 21 Dec. 632 The 
professional lecturer commonly has a sct of precomposed 
lectures,. .any of which he is rendy to deliver anywhere on 
the receipt of his fee. 

+ Preconcei't. Oés. [f. Pre- A. 2+ Concerr 
s6.] A preconceived notion or opinion. 

1594 Ilooker Fec?. Pod. Pref. iii, §q Which..through their 
mislashioned preconeeit, appeared unto them no less cer- 
tayne, 1647 N. Bacox Disc, Gout, Hug. i iit. (1739) 7 God 
had an eye on all this beyond all reach of pre-conceit of 
ma 1682 2ad Plea Noncenf. 79 Clear from all siniste: 
Pre-conceits, Passion, and Disaffection tu Prictical ., Piety. 

+ Preconcei'ted, «. Os. rarc. [In1, f. Pre- 
A. + Coxcuitep Ap. a. In 2, f pree. + -ED 2] 

L. Conecived beforehand, preconveiver. 

1600 W, Watson Deceeardo (1602) 330 No man on earth 
cin tell what youermment it is they intend to establish,.. 
when they come to their preconceited monarchic. 1604 
Hart Sux_inc Avrere Song ix, Whose sweet-supposed 
sowers Of preconceited pleasures gricu’d me most. 

2. Having a previous conception or notion. 

1698 tr. Peneden's Mavis Saints 110 Vut these wo 
things had only their Origin from Scholastick Philosophy, 
whereof these Mystical Men were precouceited. 

Preconceive (prikpnsiv), v. [Pae- A. 1.J 
trans, ‘To conceive or imagine beforchand; to 
anticipate in thonglit. 

1597 Bacon Ess., Confers Good 4 Fotlt (Arbo 144 Inia 
dead playne, the way scemeth the longer, because the eye 
hath preconceyued it shorter then the truth, rzor Noxris 
fdcal World tic 37 ‘The great Architect uf the world pra:- 
conceived and foreknew what he would make. 1858 Ilan. 
inoRNE /', oy 74, Note-Bks, (1872) 1.55 The Coliseum was 
sery much what J had preconceived it. 

Ilence Preconceived (przkgnsivd) Apd a. 

1580 Kee. Privy Conneil Scot. 1.291 Upoun precousavit 
niuilice Lorne aganis hir thir mony yeris begane. a 1688 
Cepworin Suesit, Mor. (1732) 205 Anticipated and pre- 
conceived Ideas of Rezular Lines and Figures, @ 1704 
Locke /osté. Wks, (1706) 68 We must .. not endeavour to 
bring things to any pra:-conceived Notions of our own. 
1830 Lyra Princ. Geol. 1875) 1. un. xvi. 367 Contrary to his 
preconceived notions. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) 1. ary. 

Pre-concept (prikynsept). Psychol. [f. ree 
A, 24+Concert sé] A term applicd by Romances 
to ahigher Recrrr (q.v.), or rudimentary Concert : 
see quot. 1888. 

1888 Romanes Wdental Hoolué. Maa ix. 185 Higher Re- 
cepts, then, are what may be conveniently termed Pre- 
concepts: they occupy the interval between the receptual 
life of brute and the earliest dawn of the conceptual life of 
nan. A pre-concept, therefore, is that kind of higher re- 
cept which is not to be met with in any brote; but which 
occurs iu the human heing after surpassing the brute and 
before attaining self-consciousness, 1896 Nat. Sefenee Dec. 
382 From this he argnes that there is a logic of recepts in 
animals, and probably also a logic of preconcepts. 

Preconception (prékgnse‘pfon).  [f. re- 
\. 24+Conceprion; cf. F. preconception.) The 
aclion of preconcciving; usually (with @ and //.), 
a conception or opinion formed and entertained 
prior to actnal knowledge; a prepossession, a pre- 
judice; an anticipation. 

1625 Donne Seri. \xviv (2640) 667 God does nothing, 
Man does nothing well, withont these Idea’s, these retro- 
spects, this recourse to pre-conceptions, pre-deliberations. 
17tx Hickres Ywo Treat, Chr. Pricsth, (1847) 11. 154 Men 
biassed by preconceptions, 1744 Harris Three Treat, 
111, (1765) 286 nofe, A Pre-conception is the natural Appre- 
hension of what is general or universal, @ 1834 CoLerincr 
in Lit, Rew, (1836) 11. 372-3 To hear an evolving roll, or 
a succession of leaves, talk continually the language of 
deliberate reason in a form of continued preconception, Y 
and Z already possessed, when A was being uttered, 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Live (1867) 175 Our preconceptions of 
wrong and of right. 1 Chronicle 27 July 424 Mr. Long- 
fellow's poetic reputation... establishes a preconception 10 
hisfavour. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 142 Human perver- 
sity has darkened the very heavens by looking at them 
through the medium of its own preconceptions. 3 

Pre-conce’ptional, @. rave~!. [Pre- B.1.] 
Previous te conception. 


PRECONCERT. 


1g04 Brit. Afed. Frat. 17 Nec. 1644 The first, or precon- 
ceptional period of germinal life. 

Preco'ncert, 52. [f PRE- A. 2+ Concert sé.) 
A previous concert, agreement, or arrangement. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1813) VI. xlv. 175 A book, 
which had there not been a preconcert, would not have 
taken his attention for one moment. 1834 Slackw. Mag. 
XXXV. 395 A medical man being (by preconcert) at hand. 

Preconce'rt, v. [f. Pre- A. 1+ Concenr 2] 
trans. To concert or arrange beforehand. 

1748 Ricuanoson Clarissa (1811) IN. vii. 59 The oppor- 
tunity to effect an escape which they suppose preconcerted, 
1828 J)’ Iseagii Chas. £, 1.vi, 188 With this motive we must 
suppose them to have preconcerted their plans. 1855 Prince 
Acoerr in Leff. Q. Victoria (1907) 111. 134 Now can the 
Foreign Secretary and Ambassauar at Paris. carry on their 
business, if everything has been privately preconcerted 
between the Emperor and the English Prime Minister? 

Preconce'rted, #//.. [I. prec. vb. +-ED1.) 
Concerted or agreed upon beforehand. 

1766 Beacustone Com. 11. viti, 136 Upon preconcerted 
marriages, and in estates of considerable consequence, 
tenancy in dower happens very seldom. 1774 Gauipsm. Vat. 
Hist. VV. vii, 211 ‘They do not go singly to work, but in 
large companies and with preconcerted deliberation. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rude \xvii, As though the setting in of 
night had been their preconcerted signal. 

Ilence Preconce'rtedly adv. (Worcester Died. 
1846 cites Dr. Allen) ; Preconce'rtedness. 

1819 Conrenioce in Lit, Rem. (1836) 11. 168 The rhymes. 
well express the preconcertedness of Bolinghroke’s scheme. 

Preconce:rtion. [itreg. f. Preconcerr w., for 
preconcertation: see Cuncention.] The action of 


preconcerting ; preconcert. 

1846 Worcester cites Dwicht. 1880 Mrs. Lyxn Linton 
Rebel of Family 11, 270 Bois-Duval bad come to London 
without preconcertion ag to time. 

Precondemin (prikynde'm), v. [f. Pre- A. 
+ CoNDEMN v.}  ¢rans. To condemn beforehand. 
Hence Precondemned (-de'md), Precondemn- 
ing (-demiyn) /f/. ad/s.; Precondemnation 
(-demnéi*fan). 

@ 1631 Donst Sern. (ed. Alford) IV, 220 Not things which 
make him an unmerciful, a crucl, a precondemning God. 
1633 Paynny Jéistrio-Mastix Kp. Ded. xiv, They will 
quite reject and precondemne them, ere they have once 
examined them, 1847 Wesster, Precondemnation, 1864 
Realu 30 Mar. 2 ‘The Judge of the Assize Court of Aix... 
sate as judge, having precondemned the prisoner in his own 
mind, 1890 Taumace Jéauger to Throne 587 There stood 
Jesus. .the pre-condemned victim ofan ecclesiastical. .mob. 

Precondition (prZkgndi-fan).  [f. Pre- A. 2 
+ Conpition sé.] A prior condition ; a condition 
required to be fulfilled beforehand ; a preliminary 
or precedent stipulation ; a pre-requisite. 

1825 Coteripce Adds Nef. (1848) I. 36 The ground-work 
and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in whicb the 
humanity strives after godliness. 1851 De Quincey Zd. 
Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 XH]. 19 Absolute truth and 
simplicity are demanded by all of us as preconditions to any 
sympathy with moral expressions of anger or intolerance. 
1877 5. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. 165 The idea of God is the 
precondition of all thought and being. 

Precondylar, -condyloid,-confess: see PRr:- 
Be3; Agi: 

Preconfigure (-firgiiis), vu [f Pre- A. 1 + 
CONFIGURE v.] ¢rans. To configure in advance ; 
to conform or adapt in figure beforehand. 

1809-10 CoLrnioGce #rfend (1818) 1. 293 It was the aweful 
power of Law, acting on natures re-configured to its 
influences. 1835 J. Hargis Gi. Teacher (1837) 237 Wher- 
ever the Bible comes, it finds our nature preconfigured to 
many of its truths. 1882-3 Schaf's Eucyel, Xelig. Knowl. 
111.1723 The country was preconfigured to its history. 

Elence Preconfigura‘tion rare—". 

@1860 in Nonconformist, He sees the preconfiguration of 
human nature to spiritual truth. 

Preconfo'rm, v. [f Pre- A. 1+ ConrorM vz.) 
érans. and intr. To eonform beforehand. 

1845 De Quincey Coleridge § Opiunveating Wks. 1859 
XII. 110 There are... two classes of temperaments as lo this 
terrific drug—those which are, and those which are not 
preconfarmed to its power. 1847 —in Yast's Afag. X1V. 
103 Though the passions .. are such .. as could not have 
existed under Paganism; in some respects they condescend 
and preconform to the silage, 

So Preconfo'rmity, antcecdent conformity. 

1825 Coterince Aids Ref. ee 1, 186 These holy and 
humanizing spells, in the preconformity to which our very 
humanity may be said to consist. 

+ Preconious, a. Obs. rave” [f. L. pre- 
coni-us (f. precdn-em erier, herald) + -ovs.) 

1656 Brount Géossogr., Preeontous, of or belonging to a 
Common-cryer; also to praise or commendation. 


Preconizance. rare. In 8 erron. preeogni- 


zanee. [f. med. L. preecdnizare to PRECONIZE : see | 


*ANCE.) = PRECONIZATION 1, 

1730 St. Trials 1. 367/2 The Lord Steward, after a 
solemn Precognizance, commanded the Indictments to be 
certified and brought in. 

+ Preco-nizate, p//. c. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
priconizat-us, pa. pple. of pracdnisare to PReco- 
N1zE.] Summoned by proclamation. (In quots. 
as pa. pple.) 

ts29 Hex. VIET Zet, in Burnet ffist. Ref (1679) I. 
Records 1. xxviii. 78 Wherefore she was thrice preconni- 
sate, and called eft-soons to retura_and appear. ¢ 1555 
Ilanrsriety Divorce Hen. VFI 181 The legates caused her 
to be thrice preconisate and called eftsoones to return. 
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Preconization (prikonaizci-fan). [ad. med.L. 
prevcinizatio-nem, n. of action f. prwcontadre, sec 
next; ef. F. précontsation ( preconizacion, 1321).) 

1. Public proclamalion or announcement. rare. 

1644 Br. Hatt dfodest Offer (1660) 10 A publick preconiza- 
tion of lawful warning affixed upon the Cathedral Church 
door. 1649 — Cases Consc. Add. tii. (1654) 399 The Minister 
in a solemne preconization, called you..then to speake, or 
for ever after to hold your peace. ‘ : 

2. spec. in R. C. Ch. The public confirmation of 
an appointment (as that of a bishop) by the pope. 

ae Lond. Gas. No. 2753/1 The Dispute grew very warm 

.. when the Pope put a stop to it, by cree Preconisa- 
tion of the said four Bishops to go on in the usual Form. 
1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1886 Preconization 
. the act by which the Pope, in the assembly of the cardinals, 
proclaims new hishops, and assigns them their respective 
seats. 

Preconize (pr7kdnaiz), v. Also pre-. [ad. 
med.L. praconizdre, f. L. privcdn-em public crier, 
herald: see -1zE; ef. F. préconiser (1321 in Godef.).] 

1. ¢vans. To proclaim or announce publicly ; to 
publish ; lo commend or extol publicly, to ery up. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, xin. &6 Yet treste y crie Thy 
laude, and his honour eft preconise. eek) W. Taveor in 
Anu, Rev. 1, 311 Louis 14%, whose reign he preconizes as 
the happiest period in French history. 1847 Dlackzw, A/ag. 
LX IL. 293 [They] had all praeconised their accomplishments 
tons. 1902 Conte p. Rev. Dec. 802 Italian ecclesiastics... 
undermining the monarchical principle throughout Italy, 

.-preconising it in Russia. 

b. ‘To call upon publicly, to summon by name. 

1863 Church instit. Cirendar I. 139, The certificates 
having been read, the Registrar preconized the Lishops 
mentioned in the return from the Dean of the Province, 
and the Archhishop then referred to the Vicar-General to 
report upon the certificates transmitted by them and upon 
the letters of proxy. 1877 Sir T. Twiss tn Encyeé. Brit. V1. 
3290/2 ‘The clergy are pratconized or summoned by name to 
ae before the metropolitan or his commissary. 

. spec. in &. C. Ch. Of the pope: To approve 
publicly the appointment of (a bishop). 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2753/1 On Monday last the Pope 
held a Consistory, wherein the four last precanis'd French 
Bishops were confirmed. 1706 Putttirs, Preconise, .. to 
make a Report in the Pope's Consistory, That the Party 
presented to a DBenefice is qualify’d for the same, 1887 
Detroit Free Press a1 May 2/1 After eighteen months’ 
service in Perugia, Pope Gregory preconized him {Leo XII] 
archbishop of Damietia, 1892 #es 23 Mar. 5/5 The Pope 
will preconize Dr. Vaughan at the first consistory beld after 
Easter. 

Hence Preconizing vé/. sb.; Pre’conizer, one 
who preconizes. 

1703 Pretended Endep. Lower Ho. Convocation 40 The 
great end of Preconizing, is, to know whu have incurr’d the 
Censure due to Contumacy, in nol appearing pursuant Lo 
Archiepiscopal Suianions. 1713 Hickes Tae Freat, Chr. 
Priesth. (1847) L320 The great disperser and preconizer of 
it at home and abroad. 1804 W. Tavcon in dan. fev. VI. 
240 Ile is commonly the panegyrist of event, the preconizer 
of destiny, he rows with the stream. | 

Preconjecture, -connubial, ctc.: see PRE- 
AG 2,022. 

Preconquer, v. rave. [f. Pre- A. 1 + Con- 
QUER v.] ¢rvans. To eonquer beforehand. 

1661 Futnur Worthies, Corn. (1662)1. 196 He (the Duke 
of Medina] resolved it [Mount Edgecombe] for his own pos- 
session in the partage of this Kingdome..which they had 
preconquered in their hopes and expectation, 

Pre:-conqueror, @. [Pxe-B, 2.) Anteriorlo 
(William) the Conqueror. So Pre:-co'nquest ¢., 
preceding the (Norman) Conquest; Pre‘-con- 
que'stal,-conque'stual @. [PReE- B. 1], exisling in, 
or helonging to, times preeeding the Conquest. 

1878 Sin G. G. Scorr Leet. Archit. (1879) 11. 59 There 
were pre-conquestal Norman and post-conquestal Saxon 
buildings. 1880 Sat. Rev. 3 Apr. 439/2 The fact of the town 
having been a pre-conquestal see no more makes the place 
a city than it makes the parson a dean, 1889 Athenxrun 
ro Aug. 184/1 Dr. Stubbs. .sums up strongly in favour of the 
antiquity of the Leet and its jury, to which he confidently 
assigns a pre-conquestual origin, 1900 Edin. Kev. July 150 
A unique collection of preconquest stones. 1901 Darl 
Chron. 15 July §/1 Royal lineage in our noble and gentle 
families is common enough :..most of them derive from the 
Plantagenet, and not from the pre-Conqueror kings. 


Preconscious (prikgnfas), z. [f Pre- B.1 
+ Conscious a.] Antecedent to consciousness, or 


to conscious aclion of some specified kind. 

1870 E, Peacock Ralf Skirt. 1.154 A preconscious exercise 
of the critical faculty. 1874 Carpenter Jfent. Phys. 1. viii. 
(1879) 352 The Physiological doctrine of ‘ Unconscious Cere- 
bration’, or, in the language of German_ Psychologists, the 
‘ Preconscious Activity of the Soul‘. 1876 Maupstey PAysrol. 
Mud vi. 366 The so-called preconscious soul, of which some 

hilosophers have written, 1s truly the preconscious mental 

ife of the race. 1891 Antidote 9 June 180 A yearning 
which is at present, except in a few cases, all preconscious, 
but still none the less hopeful. 

Preconsider (przkgnsi-das), v. Also 7 pre-. 
[f Pre- A. 1+ Consiper v.] ¢rass. To consider 
beforehand or previously. Ilenee Preconsi-dered, 
Preconsi'doring pf/. adjs. 

1647 Crarennon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 393 A stub- 
born, pertinacious, preconsidered sin. 1670 G. H. fist. 
Cardinals uw. 51 They pray not for the Publick, whose 
interest is alwayes pra-consider'd by our Saviour. 1671 
Woopuean St. Teresa 1. Pref. 18 Not to go to Prayer, with- 
out preconsidering whereon to employ it. 1847 Grote 


Greece u. xi. HI. 175 The new pro-bouleutic or pre-con+ . 


PRE-CONTRACT. 


sidering senate consisted of goo members. 1873 HouLaxo 
| A. Bounic, vi, Playing a ‘age thoroughly pre-considered, 

1879 Froung Cesar ii. 8 The Senate was allowed the privi- 
lege of preconsidering intended acts of legislation. 

+ Preconsi‘derate, ¢. 00s. rare. [f. Pre- 
| A. 3 + CONSIDERATE aj That considers or de- 
' liberates beforehand; considerate beforehand. - 
| 1898 Barret Theor. Warres w. i. 98 If he be not very 
preconsiderate in the same, and know well the way, he 
runneth into these inconveniencies. 

Preconsidera'tion. [f. Pre- A. 2+Cox- 
SIpERATION.] Previous consideration ; considera- 
tion beforehand ; a preliminary consideration. 

1598 Barret Theor. of Warres 2g Without prevention, 

preconstlersliony znd forecast of such successes. 1656 H. 
| Paunrs Purch. Patt, (1676) 23 Thus much for these 
| pre-considerations: 1 shall now set the Tables before you. 
r7ox Bevertey Afoc. Quest. 25 A Second most necessary 
Preconsideration in the Understanding of the Beast. 1858 
Sir A. Grant in Oxford Ess. 94 Clrysippis said, that ‘no 
ethical subject could be rightly approached except from the 
preceppiensnian of entire nature and the ordering of the 
whole’. 

Preconsign (prikgnsain), v. [f. Pre A. + 
Consien v.]  frans. ta. To signify or symbolize 
beforehand. Ods. b. To consign or make over 
in advanee (Bailey 1721). 

1649 Jen. Tavior Gt, Lxemp. 1 Disc, vi. $17 St. Cyril 
calls baptism..‘the antitype of the passions of Christ. It 
does preconsign the death of Christ, and does the infancy of 
the work of grace, but not weakly, 

Preconsolidate, -constitute, etc.: see Pre- 
Ae 1, 2. 

Preconsw‘lt,v. Now rare. [Pre-A.1.] érauns. 
and zutr. To consult beforehand or previously. 

1620 Wotton in Relig. (1672) 527 Intending in the mean- 
while to preconsult with bis friends, 1651 Howeu Venice 
14 These use to preconsult of generall matters tending to 
the administration of the Commonwealth..and make rela- 
tion thereof to the Senat. 1683 Pepys Cory, (1841) I. 336 
Ilad my mean advice been preconsulted init. 

So Preconsulta‘tion [PRe- A. 2], previous con- 
sultation; + Preconsu ‘tor (pree-),one who advises 
or holds consultation beforehand. 

¢1620 Worron Election Dk, Venice in Relig. (1651) 187 
During bis Election, all Inferiour Tribunals cease, only the 
Colledge of the Preconsultors (as they term it) is daily open 
for the hearing of Ambassadours. 1631 in Crt. & intes 
Chas, £ (1848) 11.144 What an honour is it to King Charles, 
that had an ambassador who was a prae-consultor to so lofiy 
an action. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Precousultor, a Pre~ 
adviser; there is a Colledge of these at Venice. 1682 Norris 
Hicroctes 85 Add to the other advantages of Preconsulta- 
tion that it cuts off the causes of uncertain opinions. 

Precontai'n, v7. rere. Pre- A, 
Contatn v.]  ¢vans. To contain beforehand. 

1656 |? J. SeRcEANT] tr. 7. White's Peripat. fnst. 283 God 
isa most Simple Entity, precontaining in one most simple 
formality, the whole plenitude of Being. 1784 Kirwan in 
PRL Traus. UXXIV. 162 Fixed air pre-contained in the 
faa ara : 

recontem plation, 
see Pre- A. 2, BL rd. 

+ Preconte'st. Ods. [f. Pre- A. 2+ Contest 
sb] A former or previous fellow-witness. 

¢1870 in Durham Defos. (Surtees) 272 One John Lawson 
was burying in the barn with the said Agnes brother, her 

recontest. 1594 Depos. Bk. Well's Dioc. Keg. \f. 1h, 

resente then and ther,..this Jurate, and Thomas Jeanes 
his preconteste. 

Pre-contract(prikgnirekt),sd. Also 7 pree-. 
[f Pre-A. 2+ Contracr sd.] A pre-exisling con- 
tract; a contract or agreement previously entered 


into: a. of marriage. 

1483 Kolls of Parlt. V1. 241/1, Oone Dame Elianor 
Butteler,..with whome the same King Edward had made a 
precontracte of matrimonie, 1540 cf 32 Hen. Vi#E, c. 38 
(titde) An act concernyng precontracies of Ie oan 603 
Suaus. Afeas. for Al. vy. 1.72 Nor gentle danghter, feare 
you not at all: He is your husband on a pre-contract. 
1657-8 in Surton's Diary (1828) LI. 337 1 lie law fies very 
loose as to things that are naturally essential to marriages, 
as to pre-contracts and dissolving of marriages. 1765 Beack- 
stone Comm. 1. xv. 434 Of this naiure are pre-contract; 
consanguinity, or relation by blood ; and affinity, or rela- 
tion by marriage. 1878 Stuses Cons/, fist. HE. xviii, 224 
Edward being already bound by a pre-contract of marriage 
to the lady Eleanor Butler, 

b. in general sense. 

1610 Donse Psendo-martyr 125 The King of Spaine had 
very many subiects in that Order, to whoni no other Prince 
pretended any such precontract or interest. 1649 G. Danie. 
Trinarch., den, EV, coclxxiii, They are never safe Who 
weare their Titles by a Pra-contract In Treason. | 1821 
Scott A’enilw. v, Lawyers..to draw his contracts, his pre- 
contracts, and his post-contracts, and to find the way to 
make the most of grants of church lands, and contmons, and 
licenses for monopoly. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xviv lil. 
go4 The Presbyterian nonjurors. .held that their country 
was under a precontract to the Most High, and could 
never..enter into any engagement inconsistent with tbat 
precontract. . 

Precontra‘ct, fp/. a. rare. poet. ir Pre- 
A.1+ Contract pfl.a.) Pre-contracted. Used as 

| pa. pple.) ; 
es Poems Reform. ix. 205 His mother precon- 
tract Was in most solemn wise Unto the King. 1887 Swix. 
| purse Loerine 1. ti. 137 Albeit their hands were precontract 
By Brute your father dying. 
Pre-contract (prikgntrekt), v. Also 7 pre-. 
[f. Pae- A, 1+ Contract a] 


I+ 


-contemporaneous : 


PRE-CONTRACTED. 


1. ¢rans. a. To engage (a person) in a previous 
contract of marriage ; to affiance or betroth before- 
hand. b. To establish (an agreement, etc.) by 
contract in advance. ¢@. To acquire or form (habits, 


ete.) beforeband. lence Pre-contraseted ffi. a. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 639 This Lepida had been 
pre-contracted unto Metellus Scipio. r6rz Minnieton & 
Dexxer Xoaring Girle D.'s Wks. 1873 111. 209 Deere 
husband, pardon me, I did dissemble, ‘Told thee Twas his 
precontracted wife. 1631 Vicars Eng. Hallelujah Ps. cv. 
vii, That Con’nant-good, once praz-contracted To Abraham 
and Isaacs Seed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat, (1834) J. 613 
If they would employ their talents sincerely for the public 
good, in preference to any private views or favourite 
schemes or pre-contracted prejudices. 1819 Life 6 Death 
Jas. V of Scot, 122 Notwithstanding she had been pre-con- 
tracted to Frederic, elector palatine of the Rhine. 1856 
Frouvr /fist, ug. Lit. 167 Nor could a contract with Percy 
have invalidated her marriage with the king.. Percy having 
been pre-contracted to another person. 

2. intr. To enter into a contract beforehand; to 


agree or arrange in advance. 

1638 Sin T. Hernert 7raz. (ed. 2) 88 Maving precon- 
tracted with Beyrambeg and Darab-chawn, to seize him. 

Precontrive (prikgntroitv), v7. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Contrive 2.) “vans, To contrive beforehand. So 
Precontri‘vance [Pre- A. 2]. 

1751 Warnurton Pope's Wks, Ess. Man ut. 295 note, 
When the mind had the will to raise the arm to the head, the 
body was so pre-contrived, as to raise, at that very moment, 
the part required, 1840 CarLyte //erces iii. (1858) 265 
Sbakspeare's Art is not Artifice; the noblest worth of it is 
not there by plan or precontrivance. — 

Preconveyance (priknvéins). [f PRre-A.2 
+ CONVEYANCE $$.) A previous or prior convey- 


ance (of property). 

16a8 Petit. conc, Recusants in Rushw. (fist. Cod?. (1659) 1. 

17 This mystery of Iniqnity patched up of colonrable 

eases, Contracts, and Preconveyances. 1655 Futter /Z/st, 
Camdé, (1840) 221 Reensant-patrons, before their conviction, 
had such sleights, by pre-conveyances to make over their 
advowsons to others. ; 

+ Precony. 02s. Also in L. form preconium,. 
[ad. L. prwedndum the office of a public crier, 
a proclaiming, laudation ; sb. use of neut. sing. of 
Preconiis PRECONIOUS, f, precdn-em a public crier.] 
Public commendation; laudation, extolment. 

c1gx10 Love Bonavent. Mirr. viii. (Gibbs MS.), So that 
here is schewed a grete precony and worthy ensaumple of 
ponert. x432-so tr. A/igden (Rolls) 1. 3 ‘het ar to be 
enhaunsede and exaltede by merite with grete preconyes. 
1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 208 It hath been 
abused both by false opinions, and false Pracconiums. 

t+ Preco-que, a. (sd.) Obs. rare. Also 5 AV. 
precox. [ad. L. prwcogz-ss (Columella), occas. 
equivalent of frwcox carly ripe: see PREcocE.] 
Early ripe. b. As sd, Applied to an early fig. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. clxxxi. (Bodl. MS), 
Some [grapes] ben precoque..for pei ripeb sone. ¢ 1420 
faltad, on [1usb. w. 578 \n places passyng cold, hit is most 
sure Precox [= precoques, pocrel to plaunte; her 
fruyt they sone enhaunce, Er shoures come. 

Preco‘racoid, a. and sd. [Pre- B, 3.] 

A. adj. Sitnated anterior to the coracoid. 

31872 Humpury Afyology 3: In Menobranch the long pre- 
coracoid cartilage lies upon the omo-hyoid, 

B. as sé. A precoracoid bone or cartilage. 

1870 Rotteston Aninz, Life 39 The prolongation of the 
more perfectly developed praccoracoids. 1875 Huxury & 
Martin Even, Biol, (1877) 221 Vhe posterior end articulates 
with the praecoracoids and the clavicles, 

Hence Precoracoi‘dal a, = PRECORACOID a. So 
Preco'raco- in comh. as Arecoraco-brachial, (a 
muscle) connecting the precoracoid with the arm. 

1872 Humenry Afyology 33 Precoraco-brachial . arises from 
the whole of the outer surface of the precoracoid cartilage, 
with the exception of the marginal part. 187s Huxtey in 
Eneyel, Brit, 1, 761/2 (in some copies) The pectoral arch in 
the Amphibia is distinguishable into a scapular, a cora- 
coidal, and a preecoracoidal region. 

+ Precordiac, pre-, (a.) sb. Obs. [irreg. f. 
Preconp1a, perh. after cardiac.] =PRECORDIAL. 

1671 Buacrave Asétrol. Physic 83 Proceeding from 
obstructions and distempers of the precordiacks and arlerics. 

Precordial, pre- (prikg-dial), a.1 (sb.) [f. 
Pracorpia+-aL.} Situated in front of or about 
the heart ; of or pertaining to the PR&CORDIA, 

3562 Butteyn Brdwvark, Bk. Simples x Against all the 
aboundance of humours in the hreaste nr precordiall parts, 
360r Hovtano Ptiny xxu. viii. 11. 119 For the midriffe and 
precordial parts, it is very wholsome. /dfd. [see Pra- 
cornoiAh 3834 J. Fores Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 379 
A remitting dyspnoea, attended with dry cough and pre- 
cordial anxiety. 1842 Duneuison Med. Lex. s.v. Pra- 
cordia, The Precordial Region is the epigastric region. Also, 
and more properly, the region of the heart fetc.]. 1880 A. 
Fut Princ. Med, 316 It may be limited to a portion of the 
praccordial space. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Precordial anxiety, 
a feeling of anxiety and oppression, with a sensation of con- 
striction of the chest over the precordial region, 

+B. sd. (absolute use of ndj.) /. The precordial 
parts; the parts in front of or over the heart. Oés. 

1513 Douctas Exes vu. vii. 14 Amyde hir hart-pypys or 
pects lycht. rssg Eorn Decades 66 The natural 

heate is not dryuen from the owtewarde partes into the 
inwarde partes and precordials. 

tPrecordial, «2 Ofs. rare. [f. PrE- A. 6 

+CorpIAL a.] Exceedingly cordial; very hearty, 
warm, or sincere, 
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1530 Lynnrsav Jes?. Papyngo 349 Brether of court, with 
mynd _ precordial, To the gret god hartlie I commend 3ow. 
154a Brcon ews out of Heaven Prol. A iv b, Christ sayeth 
here playnely, that whosoever hath an herty & precordial 
led. 1560 vnfeigned] love toward hym, kepeth his com- 
maundementes, 1757 Mrs. Griritn Ledd, Aeury & Frances 
(1767) INI. 273 Mutual Tendemess, or precordial Sympathy. 

b. fg. Very comforting or cheering. Se. rare". 

@ 1600 Montcomerie A/ise. Poems xxxiv.37 Restore thair- 
fore to glore precordiall My lif from stryf or knyf of 
Atropus, 

Hence + Preeo‘rdially ad., most heartily. 

153% Boornr Let, in Jntred. Anewd. (1870) Forewords 
47, Venerable faber, precordyally I commend me vnto yow 
with thanks, 1534 — in Ellis Orig. Left, Ser. mt. IL. 299, 
I humyly and precordyally desyre yor Mastershepp to be 
good master..to y* faithfull bedmen. 

+ Preco-rdium, Oés. Anerror for PERICARDIUM 
(confused with Praconnta). 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 11j, Wherof 
is the sunbstaunce of the coucryng of the herte ?.. Tt is called 
precordivm, & is of askynny substaunce, wher to descendeth 
synewes as vnto other inwarde intraylles, 

Precorneal to -costal: see Pre- B. 1d, 3. 

+ Precou‘rse, sé. Ols. rare. [ad. L. pra- 
curs-us: see PRecuRSE sé.) Forerunning, anti- 
cipation, anticipatory action. 

1678 Marvett. Def F. //owe Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 226 if 
God do not determine men to such wicked actions hy con- 
course, he doth it.. by preconrse. 1786 A. Gin Sacer. 
Contempl. WA. 470 According to the doctrine of Calvinists, 
there is a precourse or predetermination of the divine power 
in_respect to every action of the Soul. 

Precourse (pr/kio1s), v. rare. “[f. L. pra- 
curs-, ppl. stem of pracurrive: see PRECURSE v.] 
vans. Torun before, forerun, berald, prognosticate. 
In quot. 1847 zé7. To act asa precursor. 

1847 Tart’s Mag. X\V. 643 The precursors are understood 
to be gentlemen in the transition state towards repeal, 
Some of them have, however, denied that they can be said 
to ‘precourse’ in this form. 1888 Crark Russet Prath 
Ship xi, The weighty swells which had precoursed the 
growth of the storm had run away down the eastcrn waters. 

Pre-creative, -crucial: see Pre- B. 1, 3. 

Pre-critical (prikristikAl), 2. [Pre- 13. 1.) 
Previous to the critical treatment of a subject; in 
quot. 1881, previous to the development of Kant's 
critical philosophy as shown in his ‘Critique of 
Pure Reason’. 

1881 Aucyed, Brit, X111.847/2 Belonging to the precritical 
period of Kant's development. 1892 Monreriorn //iddcré 
Leet. ii. 83 Jeroboam's revolt can no longer be estimated as 
in the pre-critical age. 

Precuneus, pre- (prékisnzis). Anat. [f. 
L. pre PRE- B. 3 +Cunevs.] The qnadrate lobule 
of the brain, sitnated immediately in front of the 
cuneate lobule. Hence Preeu‘neal a., of or per- 
taining to the precuneus (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1890 in Bittincs Aled, Dict, 1893 W. R. Gowrrs A/an. 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) 11. 437 Very rarely softening is 
limited to the paracentral region or to'the precuneus. 1899 
Alloutt's Syst, Med. V11.308 We have found that lesion of 
the gyrus fornicatus, at the point where it passes into the 
precuneus, caused loss of sensation. 

Precurrent (prékv'rént), a fad. L. pre- 
currens, -entent, pres. pple, of pracurrére to run 
before, preeede : see PrE- A. 1 and Current a.] 

1. Occurring beforehand ; forerunning, precursory. 

3628 i Hume Jeeves Dele. ti, 29 The precurrent signes 
of the day of Tudgement. 1799 M. Unoxrwooo Dis. Chia. 
(ed. 4) 1. 192 An acconnt of the various precurrent symptoms, 
1893 A thenxuin 2 Sept. 310/3 Precurrent symptoms of the 
transition to some such society, 


2. Anat. Running or extending forward, i.e. 
towards the front or head. Opposed to RecurRENT. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Precwrrer. O¢s.rare—'. [f. *Arecur, ad. L. 
precurr-édre (see prec.) +-ER1,] A forerunner. 

3603 Suaks. Phoenix & Turtle ii, Thou shriking harbinger, 
Foule pre-currer of the fiend. 

+ Precwrse, sd. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pra- 
curs-us a running before, from pravcurrére : see 
next and PrecurRENT.] orcrunning, heralding, 
foretokening, So Preeu‘rsal a. rare—!, of or per- 
taining to a forerunner, precursory. 

160a Suaks, /fam. 1. i, 121 And even the like precurse of 
fierce events, As harbingers preceding still the fates. 1817 
G. S, Faper Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 262 When John began 
his precursal ministry. 


Precurse (prékd1s), v. rare. [f. L. praenrs-, 
ppl. stem of prwcurrére (see PRECURRENT) ; so F. 
Précurser (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).} fans. To 
rua or oecur before; hence, to herald, foretoken, 
prognosticate. Hence Preewrsing f7/. a. 

1865 S. Witperrorcr Sp. Missions (1874) 173 This which 
we hear whispered there, and sce eine we know not 
how through the air, is just the precursing atmosphere 
which comes before his {Antichrist’s] advent. 1891 Froupr 
Erasmus viii. (7895) 155 Vou cannot regard heresy and 
schism and precursing antichrist as trifles. 

+ Precursion, Obs. rare—'". [ad. L. prw- 
cursion-en: a running before, previons occurrence, 
n. of action from pravcurritre: sce prec.] = PRR- 
cuRsSEsé. Hence +Preen-rsionary a. Obs. rare—, 

3701 Bevertey Afoc. Qrest. 15 That such a State of 


Empire, was at the change of that from Pagan to Christian 
asa Precursion to it. 1839 Black, Afag. XLV. 217 The 


PREDACIOUS. 


landlords not named in the lists of Precnrsionary proscrip- 
tion were to he regarded popular and mnattainted. 

Precursive (prikvasiv), a. [lL L. priveers- 
(see PRECURSE @% +-IVE.] = PRECURSORY. 

@ 1814 Sorceress 1, ti. in New dirit, Theatre 1.14 Does 
thy simple mind See the precursive harbingers of woe Like 
brooding guilt? 1845 Mw Statist. Ace. Scat. XIX, 281 
A groundswell precursive of a storm rolls in, 1868 1. 
Enwarns Aadegs 1. xviii, 362 These rumours were. .the pre- 
cursive shadows which are said to be cast by coming events, 

Precursor (piik#ssaan. Also 6-7 pre-; 7 
-cursoure, -curser, (a. L, precursor forerunner, 
advanced guard, agent-n. from prcurrcve to run 
before; ch BF. preévurseur (15the.).] 

1. One who or that which runs or goes before ; 
a forerunner; ¢sf, one who precedes and heralds 
the approach of another; a barbinger; sfcc. applied 
to John the Baptist. Also af/774. 

1504 Lapy Marcaret tr, Ye fatitatione w. xvii 281 ‘The 
ight excellent precursor Tolin Baptyste. 1612 Jas. Tin 
Ellis Org. Left. Ser. TL 106, Pknowe this wilbe the more 
wellcome that it is my pracursonre. 1792 A. YouxG 7a. 
France 1.179 Abbé Raynal, one of the undoubted precursors 
of the present revolution in France. 1852 Mrs, Jamrson 
Leg. Madonna (1857) 9 The Baptiscis here in his character 
of Precursor. 1856 Miss Metock %. //adifier xxii, Shame, 
the precursor of saving penitence. 1869 Dunnin AlAtn, Sy 
173 In ancient times Procyon ..was called the Precursor 
Dog. (1871 Tyxpatt. raga, Se. (1879) 1. ti. 55 That dark 
radiation, which is the precursor. .of their luminous rays, 

th. frish Politics, Sve quots. Obs. 

1847 Tait's May. XIV. 643 Conservatives 39, Repeaters 37, 
Whigs 17, Precursors 12, The precursors ire understood 
to be gentlemen in the transition state towards repeal. 1907 
Daily Chron, 4 Sept. 4/7 Precursor was one of the many 
names that O'Connell gave to his popular organisations. 
The ‘ Precursor Society’ meant that it was the precursor 
of O'Connell's last resource—the Repeal of the Union. 

2. One who precedes in some course or office. 

1792 Gorke in Plis Orig. Lett, Ser. iu. IV. 540 Sufferers 
in one Common Cause, and .. our precursors in misfortune. 
1835 1. ‘Vavior SAir. Despot. vi. 248 There is now no need 
that we should err as our precursors have done for want of 
experience, 1879 M. Annoib Alfved Hss., Guide ug. Ltt. 
202 Cowper. hy his genuine love of nature was a precursor 
of Wordsworth, ot 

Ilence + Preew‘rsorism, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Irish ‘precursors’ (see PRueCtRSDR 1b). 

1839 Fohn Bullag Apr., Otherwise what need would there 
he for ‘Precursorism' and ‘ Repeal’? 1839 7¥ezes 17 Sept., 
Precursorism has turned ont to be utterly hopeless. 

Precu'rsorship. [f. prec. +-suip.] 

1. The office or function of a precursor. 

@1603 T. Cartwricnt Confut, Khem, No 1. (1618) 152 
The Eremitship of Elias and John Baptist, and likewise of 
the Preeursfor]ship of Elias, 1892 G. Sainispury Jd/sc. 
#ss. Pref. g Withont the faintest intention of giving any 
fatuous hint of prophecy or precursorship. 

2. Antecedence ; prior occtrrence. 

1856 Ruskis Jfod, Paint. U1. w. xvii. § a1 It depends for 
its force on the existence of ruins and traditions, ..and the 
precursorship of eventful history. 1867 C. J. Smite Sys. & 
Antonyms sv. Antecedence, Syn... Priority, Precursorship. 

Precursory (prékausari), @. (sb.)  [ad. L. 
Pprvcursorius : see PRECURSOR and -ory 2.] [faving 
the character of a precursor; running before or pre- 
ceding, esp.as the harbinger or presage of something 
to follow; preliminary, introductory. Const. of. 

1599 Sanovs Enropx Spec. (1632) 125 After the kindling 
of many precursorie lights of knowledge. 1669 W. Sumrson 
Hydrol. Chym, 77 Tieing a precursory provision to that 
end. 3796 ffist. in Ann, Reg. 16/1 Reprobated,.as pre- 
cursory of far greater evils. 21883 D. Kincin fens. (1585) 
357, | cannot regard it [Pentecost] as the precursory advent 
here designed. 1899 AWbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 835 Another 
symptom which is sometimes precursory of exophthalmic 
goitre, 

B. sé. (the adj. used adso/.) A precursory fact, 
condition, or symptom ; an antecedent. 

a1660 Hammonp Seri, Ezek, xvi. 30 Wks. 1684 1V. 568 
Virtue is the way to Truth: Purity of affections a necessary 
precursory to depth of knowledge. 182a Goon Study Aled. 
TI. 692 Yet not unfrequently the blood issues suddenly 
without any of these precursories. 

Precydence, -ent, obs. ff. PRECEDENCE, -ENT. 

Precydent, obs. Sc. variant of PRESIDENT. 

+ Pre‘dable, 2. Oés. rare—',  [ad. med.L. 
predibilis, {. predari (see Preve v.) +-ABLE.] 
Liable to be preyed on or seized as prey. 

16x0 Guittim Heraldry ut. xx. (1660) 226 Fowles. .which 
are Predable whereof some are Savage some Domesticall. 
Ibid, xxi. 227 From Predable Fowles that are Savage, we 
come to Fowles Domesticall and home-bred that are de- 
lighted with Mens Society. 

+ Preda:cean. Obs. rare. [f. predace-ous, erron, 
form of PREDAcIOUS + -ANn (after créstacean, elc.).] 
A predacious animal; a bird or beast of prey. 

31835 Kieny /fad. & fnst. Anim. WH. xxiv. 481 The Preda- 
ceans and several others, when first born are blind. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Predacean, a syn. for Carnivore. 

Predacious (pr/déi-fas), z. Also erron. pre- 
daceous. [f. L. type *Aradax, -dcem (cf. It. 
predace: {. L. pradari to prey upon)+-ous: cf 
audacious, voracious, ferocious see ~Acious. | 

1. Of animals: Naturally preying npon otber 
animals; subsisting by the eapture of living prey ; 
predatory, raptorial. 

1713 Deruam /Ays-Theol. 1x. i, (1727) 399 Those are 
endow! with Poison, because they are predaceons. 1774 


PREDACIOUSNESS. 


Gotpsm. Mat, {fist UV. 22 These snails may be regarded as 
the predacious tribe among their fellows. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt 
Journ. France 11, 193 One predaceous creature caught in 
the very act of gorging his prey, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
(2849). 383 They were now in a land of danger, subject_to 
the wide roamings of a predacions tribe. 1877 Couns Fur 
Anim. iii, 60 Strictly carnivorous, predacious, and destructive 
to many kinds of sinall Mammals and Birds. 

2. Of or pertaining to predatory animals. 

1822-34 Good's Sturdy Med. (ed, 4) 1V. 509 He is as trouble- 
some hy his sudden and predacious sallies. 1844 StrrHens 
HR, arnt), 363 A barrier against the predacious attempts 
on the stock. | 1877 Cours /ur Antur. wv. 128 The instincts 
and predacious babies of the Weasels and Stoats, 

Ilence Preda‘ciousness = ncxt. 

1904 Branrono /dvads Sc. & Faith 118 Characterised by, 
on the one hand, audacity and predaciousness, and on the 
other by timidity and subinission. 

Predacity (prélzsiti). [fas prec. + -TY; see 
-AcIty.] The quality or fact of being predacious. 

1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. 11. 9791/1 Indicatory of pre- 
dacity of habits in the insect, 1853 7a/f's Jag. XX. 314 
Predacity is the order of the day. Bargains are battles, 
in which the greatest rogue stands the best chance. 1892 
Q. Rev. Apr. 493 Thanks to his audacity and his predacity. 

+Predal, a. O#s. rare. [Ef L. provda prey 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to plunder; predatory. 

1737 Liovse Ofive i, Sarmatia, laid by pradal Rapine low, 
féid, xix, Mlur'd, the pra:dal raven took his flight 

Predamn (pram), 7. Now rere. [ad. 1. 
predamnare: see Pur- Act and Damn ov.) trans. 
‘Yo damn or condemu beforehand. 

1624 F. Waite Aepl, Fisher 82 The deedes.. for which the 
cities of Sodome and Gomorrha were predanmed. 1794 
J. Wetttass Shrove Tuesday in A Cabins, ete. 14 Swear 
we're all predestin'd or predamn‘d, 

Predamuation (pridemné'fan). Now rare. 
[ad. late L. prwdamudtion-em, n. of action from 
predamndre: sea prec.) ‘Vhe action of condemning 
or condition of bemg damned beforehand. 

1626 J. Yates fils ad Cxsarem u. 32 As for damuation, 
predamnation, &c., they are acts of iustice, and not to be 
thought vpon without simne. atzi1 Ken /refaratines 
Poet, Wks, 1721 1V. 27 "lis Predamnation to despair, "Fis 
Liss to trust God's tender Care, 1865 W. G. PALcrave 
Avabia |, viii. 367 An adequate idea of predestination, or, 
to give it a truer name, pre-damnation, held and taught in 
the school of the Coran, 

Predate (pridét), 2. [f PRe-A. 1+ Date oJ 

l. trans. ‘To date before the actual time; to 
antedate. 

1864 in Wenstrr. 1902 din. Rew. Apr. 486 The tendency 
—found in all early as well as modern writings—to pre-date 
the origin of empire. 1905 Hiestun. Gas. ana 9/3 
Mr. Gorst predates the fall of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

2. ‘To precede in date, to date before (something). 

1889 .V. 4 Q. 7th Ser. VIL. 486/1 The Bonnington, or Law- 
day oak, is not a boundary tree, but it predates the times of 
the Tudors. 

+Preda'tion, Ofs. Also 5-6 -acion. [ad. 
L. pradation-en a taking of booty, n. of action f. 
predari to plunder: see PRrpr a4 The action of 
plundering or pillaging; depredation, 

c1460 G. Asunv Dicta Philos. o63 On erthe ther is no 
thing so vnsemyng As a kynge to be in predacion, Or by 
compulsion to be taking. 1548 Iau. Chron, Flen, VTL 
143 Thys sodain visitacion or predacion, cleane shaued 
them, [Margin] Predacion, that isa rohbery. 1664 Evr.yn 
Sytva(1679) 20 The good Husbands expected. .that the Fruit 
should improve, as freed from the predations of the Hedge. 

+ Predati'tious, a. Ofs. [f. L. proddtici-us, 
-itius, {, predari, predat-: sce prec, and -1T10v8 1] 
Characterized hy plundcring or robbing; predatory. 

1659 GAUDEN Sera, ete. (1660) 25 Not predaticious to 
any, at propitious to all true Saints. 1675 Evetyn Terra 
(1729) 3. Provided no rank Weeds, or predatitious Plants 
(consummmating their Seeds) be suffered to..exhaust it, 

+ Predato-rial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. prare 
datori-us (see PREDATORY) +-AL,] = PREDATORY, 

198 (¢it/e) Authentic Memoirs..from the Journal of his 
Predatorial Majesty, the King of the Swindlers. 

+ Predato‘rious, «. Ods. [f. asnext+-ots.] 
= Prevatory (esp. in sense 3). 

1640 GavoEn Love of Truth (1641) 21 Interpreting that 
zenle, which is but naturall passion and choler, an humane, 
feaverish and pradatorious, not that holy, gentle, and pro- 
picious heate of love. 1659 — Stight Heaters (1660) 56 In 
complicated diseases .. to give check to that, which is most 
accute, malignant and predatorious of the spirits. a 1677 
Mantos Sern. Ps, cxix. 36 xli. Wks. 1872 VI. 379 There is 
a vital heat necessary to our preservation, and there are 
unnatural predatorious heats which argue a distemper. 

Predatory (prediteri), a. Also 7-8 pre-. 
[ad. L. predatort-us, f. preddior-em a plunderer, 
agent-n. f. praddr?: sce PREDE v. and -onry 2.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or consist- 
ing in plundering, pillaging, or robbery. 

1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poeste i. xviii. (Arb.) 53 So saith 
Aristotle,..that pasturage was before tillage, or fishing or 
fowling, or any other pretation art or cheuisance, 1673 
Maavet. Rei. Transp. 11.30 [t is a predatory course of 
life. 1788 Giapon Deed. § F. \xiv. (1869) III. 611 Necessity 
and revenge might justify his predatory excursions by sea 
and land, 1803 WELIANGTON in Gurw. Desf, (1837) IT. 203 
The Marhattas have long boasted that they would carry on 
a predatory war against us. 1878 Maciear Celts i.g They 
for a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked. 


2. Addicted to, or living by, pInnder; plunder-* 


ing, marauding, thieving; in modern use sometimes 
applied to the criminal classes of great cities. 
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178: Gtspox Decl. § F. xxvi. (1869) 11. 35 He recalled to 
their standard his predatory detachments. 1801 WELLING- 
Tox in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 367 A predatory and formidable 
race, the Mahrattas. 1841 Macausay £ss., JV. Hastings 
(1889) 638 ‘The principle .. is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviordale, 
‘Thou shalt want ere ] want’. 

+3. Destructive, consuming, wasteful, dcleterions, 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 299 The Evils that come of Exercise, 
are:.,that it maketh the Spirits more hot and predatory. 
Zbid, $318 ‘Vhe cause is, for that all exclusion of open air 
(which is ever predatory) maintaineth the body in his first 
freshness and moisture. 1686 PLor Siafordsh, 32 Some 
sorts of it [air] being as predatory: and wastful of the body, 
as others again are comfortable and refreshing. 1712 
Ken AHysinotieo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 122 If of himself the 
Patient takes no Care, But runs into the Predatory Air. 

4. Ofan animal: That preys upon other animals ; 
that is a beast, bird, or other creature of prey; 


carnivorous, Also, of its organs of captnre. 

1668 Witkins Reaé C/o. 165, ] shall be content to sup- 
pose that those Animals which are now Pradatory were so 
from the beginning. 1861 G, F. Berkerry Sfortse. WV. 
Prairies xi.185 They will fly from a dog or a predatory 
animal, 1884 denowtck Clans’ Fext-bk. Zool. 1. 562 ‘Whe 
lower lip [of Liéeddufidz] is modified to form a special pre- 
datory apparatus ithe mask) 
of the Geadephaga or predatory land beetles. 

ITence Predatorily (pre‘datorili) adz., in a pre- 
datory manner (Webster 1847); Pre‘datoriness, 
the quality of being predatory (Cent. Die?. 1890). 

Predazzite (préda‘tssit), A/inz. [ad. G. pre- 
dazzil, named 1843 f. Predazzo, in the Tyrol : see 
-1rkt 2b.J ‘A rock composed of calcite and 
brucite, long considered a mineral species’ 

Chester Names of Minerals). 

1867 Braxot & Cox Dict. Se, etc. IN, Predassfte, a 
variety of Litter Spar mixed with Erucite, which forms 
niountain masses at Predazzo in the Southern Tyrol. It 
has a granular structure, and is white with a vitreous lustre 
on the plancs of cleavage. 

+ Prede, pread, sé. Obs. rare. Also 6 preede. 
[ad, L. frwda booty, spoil.} Plunder, spoil, 
booty, prey. 

1538 St. Papers Hen. Vil, 11. 41 He was constreyned 
to leave behinde him the spoile and prede he had there 
takyn, 1542 Upau frase: sl poph, 186 Vhey..conspired 
together of all the preade & bootie that thei should geat not 
to bryng a iote into y? kynges pavilion, 1582 Staxyuvast 
Aeneis (Arb) 35 For we hither sayld not,.. from their region 
with prede too gather an heardflock. /A/d., ete. 139 Not a 
practise honest, nor a precede toc be greatlye recounted. 

+ Prede, pread, ». O4s. rare. Also 6 proid. 
[ad. L. prada? to plunder, spoil, f. prada: see 
prec.] a. érans. ‘To plunder, rob. b. adso/, or 
znir. Vo seize booty, to plunder. Hence + Preding, 
preading, v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1597 Stanvucerst Deser, fret. in Holinshed (1587) 11. 23/1 
The inhabitants being dailie and hourelie molested and 
preided by their prolling mounteine neighhors, 1600 HoLtanp 
Livy un, vii. g2 To. .sit still without preading, in a wast and 
desart comin y 1609 — Amnt, Marcelt, xiv, vic 12 Crewes 
and troupes of preading brigands. 1632 — Cyrufpedia 66 
Sone Chaldces..that live by preading and rob ping. 

Prede, ME. dial. form of Pripr. 

Pre-decay : sce PRE- A. 2. 

Predecease (pridisi‘s), sd. [f. Pre- A. 2+ 
Decuase sé., after next. Cf. F. Arédécés (1690 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The decease or death of one 
person before another. 

a176s Exsxine Jest, Law Scot. (1773) ut. ix. § 21 Upon 
the dissolution of a marriage by the predecease of the wife 
without issue. 1883 S/udds’ Aferc. Cireular 28 Nov. 1046/1 
The sameright. .which the wife formerly had inthe husband's 
[estate] on his predecease. 1888 Lo, Watson in Law Eels 
Ho, Lords X\11, 381 Her consent had no reference to the 
rights arising to her next of kin upon her own pre-decease. 

Predecease (pridisi's), v. Also 6 pre-. [f. 
Pre-A.,1+Dxcrasev. Cf. F. préddedder (16th c. 
in IHatz.-Darm.).] ¢razs. To die before (some 
person, or, rarely, some event). 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy. 1756 If children pradecease pro- 
genitours, We are their ofspring and they none of ours. 
1828 Scotr Diary 24 May in Leckhari, Burke was under 
the strange hallucination that his son who predeceased him 
was a man of greater talents than himself, 1858 GLADSTONE 
Homer V1. 3a Several of the heroes who predeceased the 
war. 187a Jacox Asfects Authorsh. xxii. 370 How con- 
tinually do the words predecease (as they: say in Scotland) 
the author of them ! 5 

b. znir. or absol. To die first or before the other. 

196g Easuine Just, Law Scot. (1773) ui ix. § 21 Where the 

husband predeceases, neither widow nor children can claim 
a right in any part of the heirship moveables. 

Hence Predecea'sed ff/. a., previously or 
formerly deceased ; Predecea‘ser, one who dies 


before another. 

1g99 Suaks, “en. V,v.i. 96 Will you mocke at an ancient 
Tradition began vppon an honourable respect, and worne as 
a memorable Trophee of predeceased valor? 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gaius Digest 506 The practors admitted the survivor 
of husband or wife to donortwm fossessio ab intestato of the 
predeceaser, next after cognates. /é¢a. 520 He or she might 
take..the usufruct..of a third part of the predeceaser’s 
estate. 

++ Predece-ss, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Back-forma- 
tion from PrepEcEessor.] ‘frais. To precede, be 
the predecessor of. 


1747 H. Wacrore “eft. (1846) II, 192 Lord John Sackville 
predecessed me here. 


Afod. The Cicindela is one | 


PREDECREE. 


Predecession (pridésefan). rare. [n. of action 
f.stem of PREDECESS-oR; cf.med.L. pradécesstGn-en 
(Du Cange).] The action or condition of preceding 
in any position ; the being a predecessor. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 51 Progenitors have had them 
for four and twenty predecessions. 1855 Ht, Martineau 
Antobiog, (1877) ite 255 How much Judaism owes to 
Egyptian predecession. 

+ Predecessive, a. Ods.rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-IVE.] That has gone before; preceding. 

1599 Massincer, etc. O/d Lawt.i, Our noble and wise 
prince has hit the law That all our predecessive students 

ave missed, unto their shame. 

Predecessor (prid/sesa1, pred-). Also 6 pree- ; 
5-6 predy-, predi-; 4-ur, 5 -ar, 5-7 -our, -oure, 
y ser, [ME. predecessour = F. prédécesseur 
(43th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. pradécessor 
(Rutil. ¢420), f. pra, Pre- A. +décessor one who 
goes away, departs, or dies, agent-n. from decd. 
dre to go away, depart. Often used as the equiva- 
lent of L. pravcessor, antecessor.) 

1. One who has held (and ceased to hold) any 
office or position before the present holder; onc 
who has preceded in the position. 

l1292 Britton t.i. § 6 Si la fraunchise ne soit graunté. .par 
nous ou par nos predecessours.] ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Safuds x. 
(Mathon) 326 Of bi predecessare. /did. xxxi. Pe Gace! 416 
Pe emperoure Oto, pat wes predecessoure Of pe gud 
emperoure henry. 1494 Fanvan Chron, vu. 464 The newe 
pope. .whiche aco lyke to his predecessour was a Frenshe- 
man. 1860 Davs tr. Steédane's Com. 307b, My pre- 
decessours, Byshoppes of Rome. 1607, Torsetn, Horsf. 
Beasts (1638) 163 The Elephant. .with his teeth digged up 
ihe ground and shewed her the naked body of her pre- 
decessor, intimating thereby .. how unworthily she had 
marryed with a man, murtherer of his former wife. 1768 
Gaay in Corr, tw, Nicholls (1843) 83 Next day Hlinchiifle 
made his speech, and said not one word (though it is usual) 
of his predecessor, 1861 Craix f/fist, Aug. Lit, 1. 83 
Eadmer's immediate predecessor in the see of St. Andrews 
was Turgot. 

b. A thing to which another has succeeded. 

1942 Youna N74, 7%, ut. 319 To-day is Yesterday return‘d;.. 
Let it not share its predecessor's fate. 1853 Kane. Grinaed? 
Exp, xxix. (1856) 248 This is the first clear day..Compared 
with the gloomy haziness of its predecessors, it was cheering. 
1883 Pal? Mali G.2 June Suppl., This Supplement.. will 
be republished together with its predecessor. 

2. An ancestor; a forefather. 

¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 56 Pe kyngis citee be wich 
her predecessonrs and Chaldeys of olde tyme had 
byseged and destruyed. 1432-g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 199 
Somme women haue childer like to theyme, somme like to 
the fader, and somme like to their predecessores afore tyme. 
1553 Even 7reat. Newe /udia (Arb.) 4 We may perceue 
such magaanimitie to haue hen in our predicessours. 1599 
Suaxs. Hex. V,1.ii. 248 Your Highnesse.. Did claime some 
certaine Dukedomes, in the right Of your great Predecessor, 
King Edward the Third. 1656 Cowtny Verses Sen. Occas., 
To Koy. Soc. v, All long Errors of the Way, In which our 
wandring Predecessors went. 1848 R. J. WiLarrForcr 
Doetr. Incarnation xii. (1852) 323. Considering the vast 
number of ancestors which each individual had in the 
Lwenty-seventh generation, there can scareely have been a 
jo parent in the time of David,.. who was not, according 
to the flesh, a predecessor of our Lord. 

+3. One who takes precedence. Obs. rare. 

@ 1400-60 Alexander 1723 Predicessour of princes & pere 
to be sonn. ‘ 

+4. One who goes before as a leader or guide. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chrou. Troy Ww. xxxiii. (MS. Digby 230) 
\f, 154/r Pat pou shalt firste be my predecessour And goo 
aforn depe doun in helle. ¢1450 tr. De fuitatione i. \xi. 
143 He [Jesus] shal be our helpe, pat is our leder & oure 
predecessour. 1656 tr. Comentus' Gate Lat, Unt. § 935 If 
they [Christians] knew their own priviledges, and composed 
themselves according to the pattern of their Predecessor. 

5. ailrib, and Cod, 

1680 E. F. Life Edw. 1/21 He exactly follows his Pre- 
decessor-precedent to the Life. 1683 J. Witson in Cloud 
of Witnesses (1810) 216 That which their great doctor had 

-ielded and their predecessor council had approven, 1723 

K. Wuaarton True Briton No. 57 U1. 498 This French 
Author celebrates his Predecessor Countrymen. 1858 
Caauvie freak. Gt. 11. v. (1872) I. 167 § The old castle of the 
Schellenbergs ' (extinct predecessor Line). 

Hence Predece’ssoress, | Predece’ssrix, 2 
female predecessor; Predece‘ssorship, lhe office 


of a predecessor. 

1591 Pracivatt Sf. Dict., Decession, a predecessorship, 
decessio. 1640 R. Battie Canterd. Seifconvict. 119 After 
the example of his glorious Father and renowned pre- 
decesrix Elizabeth, 82a Blackw. Mag. XII. 657 They 
will find no obstruction from the melodious pages of their 
predecessoresses, " 

Predeclare (pridfklée3), v. rave. [f. PRe- 
A.14Dectare; cf, obs. F. prédéclarer (16th c.).] 


trans. To declare or announce beforehand. 

1633 Massincer Guardian t.i, 1 do not carry An almanack 
in my bones, to pre-declare What weather we shall have. 
a17tx Ken Aymus Evang. Poet, Wks. 1721 L. 77 For God 
Incarnate shalt {thou] the Way prepare, His wonderful Salva- 
tion pre-declare, 1855 Minman Laé. Chr. xiv. x. (1864) 1X. 
355 itis believed by few that the Priest..has the power of 
irrevocably predeclaring the doom of his fellow men. 


Predecree (prid7kri*), sd. rare. [PRE- A. 2.] 
A decree pronounced beforchand. é 

1831 Lytron Godolphin xxvii, Of all supernatural belief, 
that of being compelled by a predecree,..seems the most 
fraught at once with abasement and with horror. 1832 — 
Eugene A. vi, The invisible and giant hand..at whose 
pre-decree we hold the dark boons of life and death. 


PREDECREE. 


Predecree’,. rare. Also 7 pree-, [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans, ‘To decree beforehand ; to foreordain. 

a@ 1619 Foturrsy 4 ¢heow. 1. vi. §1 (1622) 39 All things are 

ra:decreed vnto men by God. a ae Ken //ynins festiv. 

‘aet. Wks. 1728 I. 374 The Force he of the pramis‘d Seed 
Had felt, in Jesus pre-decreed. 

Pre-dedicate, -dedication: see Prr- A. 1, 2. 

Predefine (prid‘foin), v. [f. Pre- A. 1 + 
DEFINE v.; ef. obs. F. predifinir (rath c. in 
Godef.).]  ¢vans. To define, limit, appoint, or 
settle previously ; to predetermine. 

154a Becon Pathiw. Prayer xiii. Qijb, At his tyme pre- 
defined and appoynted from cuerlastynge. 1678 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles WI. 29 Whatever God absolutely predefines or 

redestines from Eternitie he predctermines in time. @1grz 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 67 Whom thy 
unbounded Goodness predefin'd ‘Ta be the Mighty Saviour 
of Mankind. 1809-10 Coteripce /riend (1865) 43 Much 
less crn a general statute anticipate and pre-define it. 1836 
G.S. Faser Prin. Doctr, Election w. viii. 357 The number 
of the predestinated is predefined and certain. 

So Predefinite (przde‘finit) @., predetermined 
(in quot. 1847 = PREDESIGNATE a. b); Predefini- 
tion (pri\defini-fon), predetermination, 

isgo Bate Jitage Both Choi. Livb, Vneill such time as 
the complet number. .shuld be fulfilled and whaly accamn- 
plished accordinge to the eternal! prediffinition of God. 
1678 Gate Cri. Gentiles 111, 25 Some distinguish between 
God's predefinition and his predetermnination: his pre- 
definition they restrain to his decrees, and his predetermina- 
tion ta his concurse. /é/d. 3a The decree of Gad. .cannot 
have [its effect] but by efficaciously applying the create wil 
ta the predefinite act. 1847 Hasutton Let, fo De Morgan 
32 In the first, common, or Aristotelic meaning, definite, 
or more precisely predefinite (Scopcards, spoadiopeatos) is 
equivalent to expressed, overt, or, more proximately, to 
designate and pre-designate. 

Predeliberate (pri-), v. rare. [ff Pre- 
A. 1+ DELIBERATE v.; cf. obs. F. predeliberer 
(16th c. in Godef.).] ¢ravs, To deliberate hefore- 
hand, to premeditate. Hence Predeliberated 
pfé. a., previously deliberated ; premeditated. So 


Pre:delibera‘tion, previous deliberation. 

1625 Pre-deliberations [see Preconcrrrion]. 1649 Dr. 
Goturte Aleut, (1702) 20 This Tumult was taken to he but 
arash Emergent, without any predeliberation. 1671 Wonp- 
nrap St. Teresa 1. Pref. 2 Occasions of cammitting cither 
mortal, or any voluntary and predeliberated, venial sin. 

Predelineate (pri-), v. rare. [Pre- A. 1.] 
To delineate beforehand, Hence Predeli‘neated 
ppl.a. So Predelinea:tion, previous delineation ; 
in quot. 1879 in reference to the old theory that 
all the parts of the complete animal body already 


existed in the spermatozoon: cf, PREFORMATION 2. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 119 The same 
spirit of Nature which prepares the matter by some general 
Predelineation, /é1d. 125 Such a soul as is mast cangruous 
to the predelineated Matter which it has prepared for her. 
1899 tr. Hacckel’s Evol, Man \. 37 The Animalculists, or 
the Believers in Sperm, looked upon the maving seminal 


threadsas the real animal germs... Leeuwenhoek, Hartsoeker, | 


and Spallanzani were the chief defenders of this theory of 
Pre-delineation. 

Predella (pridela). [a. It. prede//a (prede‘lla) 
a stool, footstool, kneeling-stool; prob. f. OHG, 
pref a board +-e//a, dim, sufiix.] 

1. The step or platform upon which an altar is 
placed, an altar-step, foot-pace; also, a painting 
or sculpture upon the vertical face of this. 

1853 Date tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 6 All should com- 
municate upon the edge of the predella. 1857 G. J. WIGLEV 
BSorromeo’s Inst. Eccl. Build. xi, § 2. 26 note, The highest 
or the only step of an altar is. the Predella..the name nsed 
for this platform in all works on church ceremonies, 1873 
Susan & Jo. Horxea Walks Florence (1884) 1. xxiv. 353 In 
the. .predella of small fignres below the altar, a priest holds 
up the chalice. 

2. A raised shelf at the back of an altar; alse 
(mere usually) a plece of painting or sculpture on 
the front of such a shelf, forming an appendage to 
the altar-piece above it: = GRrabixo. 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) tot In a sinall 
and very curious picture which I saw at Rome, forming 
part of a Predella. 1839 Guttick & Vines Pasut. 307 The 
‘predella‘ or gradus was the wooden base on which the 
alenr-piece rested, nnd to which it was attached, 1873 
Susan & Jo. Horner Walks Florence (1884) 1. i. 2 This 
picture formed the predella, or lower part of an altar-piece. 

b. Extended to a subsidiary painting forming 
a similar appendage to any picture. 

1882 W. Suarr D, G. Rossetti 252 There is a very fine 

redella, or lower pea attached to the picture, which 
predella] is divided by two crossbars of the frame into three 
divisions, 1902 Union Alag. Nov. 502/1 The picture is finished 
with a pre ella consisting of a kind of Dominican tree. 

e. attrib., as predella panel, picture. 

1884 snerican VIII. 202 The collection has also a small 
Raphael predefla panel. 1884 Athenaum a1 June 796 The 
nuns of St. Anthony of Padua..sold the fine predella 
pictures to Christina of Sweden, 

Pre-demand,-demonstrate,etc.:see PRE-A.1. 

Predentary, -dentate, etc.: Pre- A. 4, B. 3. 

+Predepo'se, 7. Obs. rave. [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. To depose, give evidence, or affirm pre- 


viously. Hence + Predepo‘sed ff/. a. 
¢1560 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 62 As he haith predeposyd 
in this said matter, 1626 in /ufeachn. Dk. Buckhur. 
(Camden) 29 Hee. .did lade all the predeposed goods. 
Pre-describe, -desert, ete.: see PRE- A. 1, 2. 


Vou. VH. 
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Predesi (pridézain), 2. Now rare. [f. 
Pre A. 1+ Design v.; cf late L. pradisigudtus.] 
trans. To design, appoint, purpose, or contrive 
beforehand: sce DrsiGn v, 7, 8, To. 

1671 Woonuran Jt. Teresa 1. Pref 7 Her often iterated 
apologies..shew neither her Matter nor Method curiously 
pre-designed. 1688 Bovir /inal Causes Nat. Things itt. 
87 It seems not conceivable, how they should act con- 
stantly for ends, they are not capable of predesigning. 
aiztr Ken fymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 166 This wi 
the spotless Soul was pre-design’d For Social Bliss and 
Cement to mankind. 

Henee Predesi‘gned A//. a. 

1685 Bovir Eng. Notion Nat. 358 With Consciousness of 
what She does, and for pre-designed Ends. 1905 /lackz. 
Afag. June 825/2 A deliberate and predesigned attempt to 
embroil Europe in Russia's Var Eastern trouble. 

Predesignate (pride‘signet, -de'z-), a. [f. 
Pre- A, 1+ DESIGNATE ff/.a.] a. Designated or 
specified heforchand, b. Zegve. Of a proposition 
or term: Llaving a sign of quantity prefixed. 

1837-8 Sin W. Hastrton Logie xiii. (1666) 1. 244 Pro- 
positions have either..their quantity .. marked out by a 
verbal sign, or they have not; such quantity being invalved 
in every actual thought. ‘They may be called in the anc 
ease (a) Predesignates; in the other (bh) Preindeségnate. 
1847 [see Pare neriniTE). 

Prede‘signate (-neit), 2. rare. [Pre- A. 1.] 

1, ¢rans, To designate or speeify beforehand. 

1823 RBentuam Not Pan? 153 In the calamity of dearth 
may be seen one of those events, of which—especially if the 
time of it be not predesignated with too rigid an exactness 
—a prediction may be hazarded. 


2. Logic. To designate by prefixing a sign of | 


quaulily. 

1864 Bowen Lag/c v. 135 note, The English Exclusive 
particles are, onc, only, alone, cxciusively, pte Just, 
sole, solely, nothing but, &c. These particles annexed to 
the Subject predesignate the Predicate universally, or to its 
whale extent, 

Predesignation (pridesignéJan, -dez-). [n. 
of action from prec. : see -ATION.] 

1. The action of predesigning, or of predesignat- 
ing; previous designation, appointment, or speci- 
fication. 

a@1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Alon, (1642) 26 For us men, 
«according to Promise, Prediction, Pre-designation, Gad to 
Man, in the fulnesse of time, came downe from heaven. 
17or Norats /dead World 1. i. 36 Here is an express. .priu- 
designation of them, 1883 C. S. Peirce The. rob. dufor. 
in Sted. Logic viii. 162 Suppose we were to draw our 
inferences without the precesignation of the character ? 
[for which the class had been sampled]; then we might in 
every case find some recondite camer in which those 
instances would all agree. 

2. Logie. A sign of quantity prefixed to a term 
or proposition. 

¢1840 Sin W. Hamuttox Logic (1866) 1]. App. 273 They 
[logicians]..denominated a proposition wazversal or par- 
ticular, as its subject merely was quantified by the pre- 
designation some or al/, 1864 Bowen Logie v. 122 Having 
ha sign or predesignation of Quantity affixed to it. 

Predesignatory (pride'signtari, -de-z-), a. 
[f PreDestenaTE 7, + -orny 2,] fro. Having the 
function of predesignating; in quot. = Prefixed as 
a sign of quantity to a proposition (cf. pree. 2). 

1853 Sin W. Hawirton Drseuss, App. ti. Logical (B) 680 
Ifere the predesignatory words for universally affirmative 
and universally negative quantity are not the same. 

+ Predestin. O/s. rare. [f. Pre- A, 24+ 
Destiy.] = PReprstiny. 

1558 Puarr uefa vu. Tjb, But we commaunded come, 
and by predestin secke this ground By tokens straunge 
from heauen. . . 

Predestinarian (prilestinéo'riin), 52. and a. 
[f. PREDESTINE v. + -arzan (in Trinitarian, etc.).] 

A. sb. One who believes or maintains the 
theological doctrine of predestination, esp. in an 
extreme form; a fatalist. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. 220 Why does the predestinarian 
so adventurously climb into heaven, to ransack the celestial 
archives? xg941 Westry Is, (1872) 1. 302 ‘There are 
several Predestinarians in our societies, 1782 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag, 1, 41 The Turks being great predestinarians. 
1882 W. H. Fremantie in Dict Chr. Biog, VW. 46/2 
(/freronymeus) Jerame is nat like Augustine, a thorougb- 
going predestinarian, but a ‘synergist’, maintaining the 
coexistence of free will. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or relat- 
ing to predestination; holding or maintaining the 
doctrine of predestination. 

21638 Merve JVks. (1672) p. xix, By way of Reply to the 
objected authority of S. Austin as to some part of the 
Predestinarian Controversie. ror tr. Le Clerc’s Print. 
Fathers (1702) 382 Errars to which the Divines of Marseilles 
gave the name of Predestinarian Heresie. 31827 HAuuaw 
Const. Hist. (1876) 1. vii. 402 Those who did not hold the 
predestinarian theory were branded with reproach by the 
names of freewillers and Pelagians, 1843 J. Martinrav 
Chr. Life (1867) 407 Every Katalist or Predestinarian scheme 
destroys merit. 

Ilence Predestina‘rianism, the belief or doctrine 
of predestinarians. 

1722 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 245 A kind of a Turkish 
Predestinarianism. 1831 Biaxey Free-wwil/ 108 Many 
systems and views, both in morals and religion, are main- 
tained upon a mare slender foundation than that of pre- 
destinarianism. 1882-3 Schafs Encyct. Retig. Knowl. 11. 
896/2 ‘The Lutheran Church. attempted to take a middle 
course between predestinarianism, .and synergism. 


PREDESTINATEH. 


+ Prede‘stinary, @. O/s. rare. [f. Pre: 
DESTINE + -ary] A.] = PREDESTINARIAN a@. 

1599 Sanpys Europe See. (1629) 172 To professe openly 
they will returne to the Papacie, rather than ever admit 
that Sacramentarie and Predestionarie {sfc] pestilence. 
21662 Hrytin sist, Prestyter. (1670) 21 Vhe Zwinglian 
Gospellers,.began to scatter their predestinary Doctrines in 
the Reign of King Edward. 

Predestinate (pride‘stinét), Af/ a. anil sé. 
fad. L. Arwdestindl-us, pa. pple. : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. (as adj. or Pfle.) Predestined. aren. 

1. Zheol, Foreordained by the eternal purpose or 
deeree of God: a, to salvation or eternal life. 

e1380 Wyerr Set Wks. IIL. 426 Ff po pope asked ime 
wheber I were ordeyned to be saved, or precestynate, | 
wolde sey bat I hoped so. ¢ 1535 M. Nessra Mew Pest. i 
Scots (5. 1S.) LL. 341 Vo searse the hoddumless secrettis 
of Godis predestinatiaunn, quhiddir thai he predestynate or 
nocht, 1684 Contempi. St. Man i xi, 1699) 125 The 
Reprobates being then in the Valley of Jehosaphat, and 
the predestinate in the Air, 1833 J. WatTERworTH tr. 
Veron’s Rule Cath. fatth 144 Can the predestinate be 
lost, or the reprobate saved? 

b. to any specified tate or lot in this life or after 
death; also of things: Foreordained by divine 
decree. Const. fo, or ff. with zo. 

1382 Wyenur Ao. i. 4 The which is predestynat [gdoss or 
Lifore ordeyned |i grace] the sone of God in vertu. 1433 
Lypa. St. Arend 618 ‘Vhis blissid martir.. Afforn pre: 
destynat ta lif that is ctecne. 1926 27/er. Per (Wide W. 
1331) 180 She that was predestynate to be the mother af 
God. 1582 Sraxvucest .7oae7s 1 (Arb) iz Bi Gods pre- 
destinat arder, 1649 A. Ross Adcoran 41 Ina time pre- 
scribed and predestinate. 1868 [rownine Aiug « Ba in, 
1oyy The precious something at perdition’s edze Me only 
was predestinate to save, : 

2. In lighter or more general sense: Destined 


beforehand ; fated. 
€ 1800 Mrowati Vafwre Brand) 869 He ys predestynate 
ta be a prynces pere. 1g99 Suans. Muck ado t. i, 136 So 
some Gentleman or other shall scape a predestinate scratcht 
face. 1706 Mautn //ist. Picts in Afisc. Seat, 1. 40 empires 
and monarchies cannot escape theiy predestinate ruines and 
fatal subversions. 1882 Swinnrene. /istrai of Lyon. vi, 109 
The great good wizard, well belaved and well Predestinate 
of heaven. 1896 Sir T. Martin Aéxerd mn. 81 There happy 
days, a realm, and royal bride Predestinate await thee. 
B. sb. Zheo!, A person predestinated to clernal 


life; one of the elect. 

1529 Mork Pyaloce 1. Wks. 181/2 Vet may it be that 
there bee none other in it than predestinates. 1600 W, 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 92 These Anabaptisticall here- 
tickes, haw boldly they dare censure of all others, and 
avouch themselues predestinares. 1905 G. G. Coun10n in 
Contemp. Ken, Aug. 222 We [Newman] would have found 
himself in far claser and more inevitable contact with these 
self-elected Predestinates. 

Predestinate (pride‘stineit), v. [f. L. pra- 
destinat-, ppl. stem of Arvdestindre, in cl. L. ‘to 
appoint or resolve upon beforehand’ ( freedest7nare 
triumphos, Livy); im Chr. I. from 4th e. (Lucifer 
of Cagliari 2370, Ambrosiaster, Vulgate (of the 
Epistles) ¢ 384, Augustine ¢418), rendering Gr. 
mpoopiter ‘to determine beforehand ' (Rom. viii. 
29, 30); f. L. pra, Pre- A. 1 +eestindre to make 
fast, establish, determine, appoint: sce DESTINE 2. 
In English the verb was first PREDESTINE (q. V.) ; 
predestinat, -ate was at first pa. pple. (= L. Ara 
destinatus) and ppl. adj., later also pa. t., but 
became ¢1550 the form of the finite vb. = Prr- 
DESTINE @. Cf, prec, and -aTE3,] 

1. Theol, Of God: To foreordain by a divine 
decree or purpose: a. to salvation or eternal life ; 


to elect. 
exqgo tr, De Jnritatione wt. \xiii., 146, 1 prenentyd hem in 
blessinges of swetnes. I predestinate hem before warldes, 
1530 Parser. 664/2 He that is predestynate is written in the 
boke of lyfe. 1682 N. ‘T. (Rhem.) Mow. viii. 30 And whom 
he hath predestinated: them also he hath called. [Wyci. 
bifor ordeyned: Tixpate, Cranmer, Geaeva, ordeyned 
hefore .. ayer ied before: 1611 did predestinate: A’. I, 
foreardained.} 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) TT. 139/r 
wentles, whom he had predestinated by the means of the 
Gospel. 
b, to any fate or lot in this life or after death 


(including to elect and to reprobate); to foreordain 
everything that comes to pass. Const. fo, or 72f. 


with Zo. 

(But many who hold the Augustinian, Thomist, or Calvin- 
istic doctrine of God's foreordination of all things have 
objected to or shrunk fram the use of predestinate and pre- 
destination in reference to final reprobation. Even the 
Westminster Confession does nat so use it: see quot. 1647). 

arqgo Alexander 2745 (Dublin MS.) Yff I kyd paim 
ony curtasy, it Come of my-seluen .. Na we pride vs for no 
prawez predestinate (Asim. ALS. predestayned] vs here. 
1531 Ecvor Goo. 1. xx, Whom god .. had predestinate ta be 
a great kyng. ¢1860 Petition in Strype Ana. Ref (1709) I. 
xxviii, 294 That God doth foreknow and predestinate all 
good and goodness, but doth only foreknow, and not pre- 
destinate, any evil. 1647 Jiestminster Confession ili. §§ 3-4 
By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others areorietred toeverlasting death, These angels 
and men thus predestinated and foreordained |ete.]._ 4 1683 
Owpuam Poet. Is. (1686) 44 Make Fate hang on his Tips, 
nor Heaven have Pow'r to Predestinate without his leave. 
1849 Ropratson Seri. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 20 God does nat 
predestinate men to fail. 1875 Mannine A/ission it. Ghost 
1. 10 He predestinated them, first to grace in this world, 
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and..to glory in the world to come, 1887 G. Satson in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. VV. 449/2 ‘These..taught that certain 
were by God's fougiewiedae so predestinated to death that 
neither Christ’s passion nor baptism..could help them. 
1888 Be. Gore R&. C. Claims i. (1905) 3 nofe, Be logical,.. 
said the Calvinist: God predestinates, and therefore man 
has not free will. 1901 £ J. Kioo 39 Articles IL u. xvii, 
155 [Art. xvi] declines to be committed to the doctrine of 
Reprobation, according to which all who are not predesti. 
ualed to eternal life were held to be predestinated to eternat 
death. 

2. To destine (as by fate); to fix beforehand by 
human (oranimal)determination: = PREDESTINE 1b. 

1593 R. Harvey PAilad, 32 Infinite be that lime, which is 
predestinated for the name of Brute and his Bruotans. 1670 
Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 14 Not a few are predestinated 
thither [to the church) by their friends, from the foresight of 
a good benefice. 1730 Younc Paraphr. Fob 228 And with 
a glance predestinates her prey. @ 1845 Hoop Desert-Born 
iii, Predestinated (so 1 felt) for ever to her service. 

Ilence Prede‘stinated ff/. a., Prede‘stinating 


vbl. sh, and ppl. a. 

1593 Tedi-Trothe’s N.Y. Gift (1876) 19 Yo shonne his 
predestinated fortune. 1722 De For /'/ague (1840) 13 Pre- 
suming upon their professed predestinating notions, and of 
every man's end being predetermined. 1737-69 Cruoex 
Concordance (ed. 8) §35/1 Those that are so left Jin their 
infidelity or their corruptions] are the Reprabate, and the 
others are the Elect or Predestinated. 1819 CHatmers 
Congregat, Sernt. (1836) 1. 369 Mysteries attach to the 
counsels and determinations of a predestinating God. 1827 
elas Course T. vt. 204 The stagnant, dull, predestinated 
Dol. 


Prede‘stinately, adv. [f. Preprstinarr 
ppl. a.+-L¥%.) Ina ‘predestinate’ manner; by 


predestination. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv, Bodie & Soule \ xxxix. 87 All 
thyngs happen of fatal necessitie, predestinately. 1890 
Eng. Ulustr. Mag. Nov. 128 Mine is essentially, pre- 
destinately, and anchangeably good. 

+ Predestina‘tian, a. (s4.) Ods. rare. [f. L. 
predestindl-us, -a, -um (see PREDESTINATE 2.) + 
“IAN; so mod.F. prédestinatien (Littré).] = Pre- 
DESTINARIAN 56, and a, 

1630 Ussuer Lef/. (1686) 434 Predestinatians, which was 
but a Nickname that the Semi-Pelagizns pnt upon the 
Followers of St. Angustine. 1685 SrintinceL. Orig. Brit. 
iv. 200 Objections..made by the Semipelagians, and not 
by any Predestinatian Hereticks at that time in Gaul, 


Predestination (pridestina-fan). [ad. late 
L. predeslindtion-em (Augustine), n. of action f. 
predestindre to PREDESTINE: see -aTION. So F, 
prédestination (Lath ce. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of prtedestinating, or faet of being pre- 
destinated; the ordaining or determination of 
events before they come to pass; pre-appointment 
by, or in the way of, fate or destiny ; foreordination. 

1. Theol., etc. The action by which God is held 
to have immutably determined all (or some par- 
ticular) events by an eternal decree or purpose. 

‘ Predestination is a theological term, sometimes used 
with greater latitade to denote the decree or purpose of 
God by which Ife has from eternity immutably eennned 
whatever comes to pass; sometimes more strictly to denote 
the decree by which men are. destined to everlasting happi- 
ness or misery; and sometimes with excessive strictness 
to denote only predestination to life or election’ (Marcus 
Dods in Hacyel. Brit, (1885) XIX. 668/1). are 

a, The action of God (held by Christians 
generally) in foreordaining or appointing from all 
eternity certain of mankind throngh grace to salva- 
tion and eternal life. (In this sense = e/ection, and 
opposed to reprodation.) 

a1340 Hampore Psalter civ. 10, I gif heuen in heritage 
til anly pa pat ere takyne wip e strenge of predestinacionn 
of neg e1380 Wreur Sel. Wks V1. 134 Pese two glues, 
of predestinacionn and of prescience of God, joynen pese 
two hodies, 1401 Pol. Poemts (Rolls) 11, 82 But his pre- 
destinacion may onlich save soulis, and his prevy presciens 
may dampne whom him list. 156a Articles of Religion xvii, 
Of Predestination and Election. 1577 NortHarooke Dicing 
(1843) 23 It is a most sure signe and token of our predestina- 
oe and willingly to heare the worde of God. 1579 
W. Witxisson Coufut. Familye of Loue, Brief Deser.,T he 
most blessed and comfortable doctrine of Predestination. 
1850 Dr, Browne Zr. 39 Art. xvit. (1878) 404 ‘The 
Gallican clergy state, that their own belief had hitherto 
been that God's predestination was founded on prevision of 
faith. 1875 Mansinc Afission JF. Ghost i.11 Do not mis- 
understand me..as if that predestination of God in an 
way conflicts with the perfect freedom of the human will, 
1887 E.S. Frovrkes Predestination in Dict. Chr. Biog. WV. 
466/1 Predestination is but another word for election,.. 
carried out in instalments on earth, hot registered in the 
archives of heaven in advance. 1901 B. J. Kipp 39 Articles 
IL. 1 xvii, 157 The tenet of particular redemption, which 
held that God's predestination bud reference not to man- 
kind at large, but to this and that particolar individual, 

b. The action of God (insisted upon in some 
systems of doctrine, esp. those associated with the 
names of St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Calvin), in foreordaining the future lot and fate of 
all mankind in this life and after death (inelnding 
their salvation or perdition); and, generally, His 
foreordaining of whalsoever comes to pass. In this 
sense also a doctrine of orthodox Islam. 


Sometimes called duple or duplex predestination. But as 


to the nse of the word for foreordaining to reprohation, see | 


Note under PrepestinaTE 1b. | 
©1374 Cuaucer Soefh, 1. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) To 


| as if by fate or destiny; to fate, doom. 
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maken questions of..the ordyr of destine...predestinacion 
divine and of the tyberte of fre wille, 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love wt. ix, (Skeat) 1. 8 Though predestinacion be as wel of 
good as of budde. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. (Percy 
Soc.) 123 For many one..lytell thought that tribulacion To 
them was ordeyned by predestinacion, 1563-87 Foxe 4.4 
BF (1684) TH. 292 Between Predestination and Election, 
this difference there is; Predestination is as well to the 
reprobate, as to the Elect. Election pertaineth only to 
them that be saved. Predestination, in that it respecteth 
the Reprobate, is called Reprobation: in that it respecteth 
the saved, is called Election, 1645 Ussrer Sody Div. 
(1647) 91 What is Predestination? It is the specialf decree 
of Go, whereby he hath..fore-ordained oll reasonable 
creatures to 3 certain and everlasting estate of glory in 
heaven, or flame in hell, 1673 Mitton /rue Kelig. Wks. 
1851 ¥. 409 The Calvinist is taxt with Predestination, and 
to make God the Author of Sin; not with any dishononrable 
thought of God, but it may be overzealously asserting his 
absolute puwer. 1689-90 Tempe Fess. Fercte Virtue Wks. 
1731 J. 22 Yhe Sarucens..were animated by another Spirit, 
which was the Mahometan Persuasion of Predestination, 
1755 Joatin Déss. ii, 29 nofe, Our King James the first made 
an edict, that no divine, under the dignity of a hishop or 
a dean, should presume to preach upon the profound 
mysteries of Predestination. 1882 W. n. FREMANTLE in 
Dict, Chr. Biog. MW. 46/2 (Hieronymus) He Meroe) 
reduces predestination to God's eee emilee of human 
determination. 1885 M. Dons in Aneycl. Brit. XIX. 
6683/2 In Islam..the orthodox doctrine is thus stated by 
Al-Berkevi. ‘It is necessary to confess that good and 
evil take place by the predestination and predetermination 
of God, that all that has been ond all that will be was 
decreed in eternity and written onthe preserved table. bid, 
669/1 The doctrine of predestination was first formulated in 
tbe church by Augustine. 

c. In reference to a similar doctrine in certain 
philosophies (nol necessarily implying Divine 
action). 

1858 R. A. Vaucuan Ess. §& Ret, 1. 33 The gloomy fate 
of Aeschylus, and the predestination of the Stoics, were 
eae toa heart of such a temperament. A 

. In lighter or more general sense: Previous 
determinalion or appointment ; fate, destiny. Cf. 
PREDESTINE 1 b. 

3631 Jorpen iat. Bathes xii. (1669) 104 A natural 
necessity, or fatus, or Predestination, that frames every 
member and part of the hody to the best use for the creature, 
1779-81 Jouxson L, P., Pope Wks. LV. 73 A-kind of moral 
predestination, or over-ruling principle which cannot be 
resisted. gor Sir W. Harcourt in Dazly Chron. 11 July 
5/6 1t is what yon may call political predestination, and it 
appears to me that it indicates a satisfactory condition of 
things, because by the Inw of Nature we younger sons are 
in the majority. 

Hence Predestina‘tionist (#a7¢) = PREDES- 
TINARIAN A. So + Prede‘stinatist (Obs, rare). 

1630 G. Winvowes Sehysmatical Puritan Pref, The Pree 
suming Predestinatist is he, whose purenes is an inspired 
knowledge, that hee shalbe saved by Gods absolute election. 
1894 Masketyxe Sharps § Flats iii. 59 There is no such 
tbing as chance, says the predestinationist. 

Predestinative (pride‘stinétiv), @. rare. [f. 
as PREDESTINATE ¥.+-IVE.] Having the quality 
of predestinating. 

1833 Cocemoce in Lit, Rew. (1838) U1. 413 The pre- 
destinative force of a free ugent’s own will in certain abso- 
Inte acts, determinations, or elections. 


Predestinator (pr/de'stineitar), [agent-n. 
in L. form f, PREDESTINATE v.+-OR 2; so F, pré- 
destinatenr (Littré), in sense 2 below.] 

1. He who predestinates, 

1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armin. (1827) 58 The act of pre- 


destination is put in the wilt. .of the predestinated, and not 
in that of the divine predestinator, — ; 

+ 2. One who believes in or maintains the doctrine 
of predestination; a predestinarian. Ods. 

1s79 W. Witxinson Confut. Famtilye of Lone, Brief 
Descr., Those that are called Frewil_ men (for so are they 
termed of the Predestinators). 1647 CowLev Afistress, Afy 
Fate iii, Let‘all Pradestinators me produce, Who strnggle 
with eternal bonds in vain, 1814 Nedigionis 29 Preachers, 
predestinators some, and others Arminians. 

Predestine (pride'stin), v. Also 5 -en, 
-ayne, -yne, 7-in. [a. I. prédestiner (12th c in 
Tlatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. predestindre: see Pre- 
DESTINATE 2. ] 

1. trans. To destine beforehand; to appoint, 
ordain, or decree previously. a. /%eod., etc. To 
foreordain by an eternal purpose, in the way of 
a Divine decree or of fate ; to appoint beforehand 
by destiny, or to somedestiny, (Mostly in passive. 
Also aéso/.) 

¢ 1380 {see PrrozstininG betow]. @ 1400-50 Aderander 
305 Be-so3t sekirly bis sire..pat scho iny3t weterly wete.. 
Quatkyn ey or pie predestend hire were. 1483 CaxTon 
Cato Evj, Syth al were ordeyned and predestyned whan 
man shold deye, 1579-80 Norra Plutarch (1g9s) 145 If.. 
some hitter aduersitie and onerthrowe be predestined ynto 
us. 1687 Sette Nef. Dryden 12 Heaven predestins 
nothing for any man that should raise him to an excess of 
joy or grief. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1.24 The day predestin’d to 
reward his woes. 1838 Lytton Leila v. iii, The fall of 
Granada is predestined. 1879 Faraaa S/. Paul Il. 243 
God predestines ; man is free. How this is we cannot say. 

Db. In lighter or more general sense: To deter- 
mine, seltle, or fix upon beforehand ; to appoint 
e ) (Usually 
in Zasstve,) 

1642 Mitton Afoé. Swrect, viii, Votuminons papers, whose 
best folios are predestined to no better end than to make 
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winding-sheets in lent for pilchers. 1742 Vounc AY. Td. 
v. 194 Here the soul sits in council; ponders past, Pre- 
destines future action. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. xix. (1873) 
44t The white man who seems predestined to inherit the 
country. 1868 Lyxcu Asvsle¢ crv. iii, Within the egg 
how darkly lies Even the bird of paradise, Predestined for 
the sunniest skies ! . . 

+ 2. loosely. To betoken infallibly beforehand ; to 
presage irrevocably. Ods. rare. 

1647 CowLev Afistr., Tree v, Alas, poor Youth, thy Love 
wiil never thrive! ‘This blasted ‘Free Predestines it. 

Hence Prede‘stined f/. a., destined or ap- 
pointed beforehand; fated, doomed; Prede‘stin- 
ing zd/. sb. 

£1380 Wryerir Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 179 Pe secounde persone 
of God..bringib wip him a grace pat clerkes clepen pre- 
destynynge. 1612 Drayton /oly-o/6, ii. 26 How happie 
floods are yee, From our predestin’d plagues that priniledged 
bee. 1624 Massincer Pard. Love ww. v, And that rich 
merchants, advocates, and doctors, ;. were Predestined 
euckolds. 1740 C. Pitt Eneid un. 169 He..Doom'd to the 
slaughter my predestin’d head. a 1825 in Hone foe 
Bk, b. 338 Predestinings of joy. 1867 Freeman Novin. 
Cong. 1. tii. 158 Marked out in the eyes of all men as the 
predestined heirs of Charles. el) 

Predestiny (pridestini). rare. Also § 
-destiné. [f. Pre- A. 2+Desriny, after Pre- 
DESTINE, etc. In Chaucer predestind, a. obs. F. 
prédestinée (Cotgr.).] | Preappointed destiny or 
fate; predestination. 

¢1374 Cuavcer Troylus 1V. 938 (966) In here merites softy 
for to be, As they shul come Be predestine, 1853 JERDAN 
Antodieg. WV. xii. 229 Instead of inherent stupidity, or a 
predestiny to be correct. 1875 tr. Schuid!'s Desc. & Darw. 
ap Anxious to rescue design, or at least the ‘ purpose ‘—in 
short predestiny in the evolutionary series of ature. 

Predeterminable (prid/ts:sminab’l), a. rare. 
(f PREDETERMINE+-ABLR; or f. PreE- A. 3+ 
DETERMINABLE.]} Capable of being predetermined ; 
determinable beforehand. Hence Predete:rmina- 
bility, the quality of being predeterminable. 

1835 Coreripce in Fraser's Mag. XL. 620 A privilege 
which it owes to the simplicity, the paucity, and the pre- 
determinability of its processes. 1901 Daily Mail 31 Dec. 
5 The sex of future man will be predeterminahle. For 
a lime one sex will predominate, then another. 

Predete‘rminant, a. (sb.) rare. [a. F. 
prédierminant adj,, or late L. pradétermindnt-em, 
pres. pple. of predéterminare to PREDETERMINE. | 


Predetermining, predestinating. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. av. 520, I, as yet, cannot. .see 
any cogent reason, why the said previous concurse may not 
be termed predeterminant. 

+B. sé. = PreperERMINER b. Ob5, 

1660 Pearson Vo Necess. Reform. Doctr, Ch. Eng. 16 No 
man thinks Praedeterminant or a Jansenian to be inclining 
toan Arminian, | F 

Predeterminate (pridit3minct), a. [ad. 
late L. predéterminat-ns, pa. pple. of predéter- 
mindre to PREDETERMINE.] = PREDETERMINED 1. 

1635 J. Havwarp tr. Biondt’s Bantsh'd Virg, 54 Not 
casuall, but predeterminate andcertaine, 1655 Br. Ricnaro- 
son On O. Test. 313 We cannot break through the bounds 
of Gods providence and predeterminate purpose in the 
guidance of them events]. 1897 IWonan's Home bart 
Dec., There is no predeterminate set of conditions for holi- 
day-making that need tie adventurous hands. 

Hence Predete'rminately adv. 

1883 Gitmour Mongols xviii. 241 A Doctor of Divinity.. 
deliberately and predeterminately lied, that he might retain 
possession of a few inches of wood. 

+ Predete'rminate, v. Oés. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. predcterminadre.] = PREDETERMINE 


1,2. lence + Predete-rminating ff/. a. 

1638 Cuiuixcw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii § 162, 118 God pre- 
determinates men to all their Actions good, had, and 
indifferent. a 1643 Lp. Fararann, etc. Lnfallidility (1646) 
13 They have made differences among them (as whether the 
Pope be infallible; whether God predeterminate every 
action). 1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal §& Tri. Faith (1845) 93 
The predeterminating grace of Christ. 

Predetermination (priditaiminé‘fan). [n. 
of action from PREDETERMINE v.3; or (in some 
uses) f. Pre- A. 2+ DETERMINATION. So F, pré- 
détermination (1636 in Hatz.-Darm.).} | The 
action of predetermining ; the fact or condition of 
being predetermined ; previous determination, 

1. A previous decision; a decision given before- 
hand, or before due examination or discussion. 

1646 Be, Maxwett Burd. Issach, in Phenix (1708) 11. 287 
They depose the Queen Regent; the predetermination 
being given, that it was lawful for them to do so, hy Mr. 
Knox, and Mr. Wilcocks. 1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 254 
That there appeared a manifest inequality, not to say pre- 
determination, that Congress should request of their con- 
stituents pawer to judge and determine in the cause, 

2. A previous determining or fixing of the limits 
or extent of something; = PRELIMITATION. ? Obs, 

1637-s0 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 500 ie the 
predetermination and perlimitation of the Assemblie, they 
gave six Reasons, 4 * 

3. The action of settling or ordaining beforehand 
what is to take place; the fact of being so 
settled; previous i peuell a predestination. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid. Proph. Ep. Ded. 33 The Calvinists 
are fierce in the matters of absolute Predetermination, 1702 
Avnison Dial. Medals ii. 87 He makes this difference to 
arise from the forecast and praedetermination of the Gods 
themselves. 1836 11. Rocers 7. Howe vi, (1863) 160 Those 


PREDETERMINATIVE. 


whe held extreme opinions on the subject of Divine pre- 
determinativn. 1894 Iesti. Gas. 13 July 2/3 To impress 
us with the wonderful co-ordination and predetermination 
of natural laws. 

4, A previous determination, tendency, or diree- 
tion given (Zo something). 

2.1716 Soutn Sern. (1744) VIL v.94 Some..assert that the 
creature never advances into action, but by an irresistible 
pre-determination of the faculty to that action. 

5. A previous mental determination or resolve ; 
an antecedent fixed intention (40 do something). 

1782 Miss Buanry Cecilia vun. iit, Hear me, then, 1 beg 
of yon, with no pre-determination to disregard me. 1831 
Caruyie Mise. Ess., Nidelungentied (1872) U1. 134 Tn 
spite of her rigorous predeterminations, some kindness for 
him is already gliding in. 1897 Mary Kincstey IW. Africa 
369 Mr. Winwood _Reade..went down..with a pre-deter- 
mination to prove Da Chaillu was wrong, 

[f. Pre- 


Predete'‘rminative, a. rare. 
DETERMINE or PREDETERMINATE ¥.: see -ATIVE.] 
Having the quality of predetermining. 

21678 Marvete Def. ¥. ffowe Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 170 If 
mea shall also assert a predeterminative concourse of God 
to our wil, it seems to have too much of original perverse- 
ness. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles IIL. 23 This efficacious 
concurse, as it determines and a’ pies the second cause to 
act, is both ia sacred Scripture and by scholastic Theologues 
termed determinative and predeterminative. 

Predetermine (pridit3-umin), v. — [ad. Chir. 
L. preditermindre (Augustine), f. pre, VRE- A. 1 
+ délermindre to DETERMINE, Cf. F. prvéddlerminer 
(1530 in Hatz.-Darm.).] érvazs. To determine 
beforehand (in various senses; ef. DeTERMINE). 

1. trans. To fix, settle, or decide beforehand ; 
to ordain or decree beforehand, to predestine. 
Also with odj. eZ. or inf. 

r625 Donne Seri. Ixvi. (1650) 663 That there was a con- 
currence of the whole Trinity, to make me in Adam, according 
to that Image which they were, and according to that 
Idea, which they had pre-determined. @ 1667 Jux. Tavtor 
Serm, 1. ix. (RJ, G repared joys infinite and never 
ceasing for man before he had created him; bat he did not 
predetermine him to any evil. 1722 De For Plague (1840) 
13 Every man’s ead being pred prereset, and unalterably 
beforehand decreed. 1841 Myers Cath, ¢f, 1\. xv. 259 The 
Gospel was no after-thonght, as it were,.. but came to pass 
as God had predetermined. 1884 W. J. Courtnorn Adai- 
son ix. 176 It had evidently heen predetermined by the 
designers of the Spectator that the Club should consist of 
certain recognised and familiar types. 

2. To give an antecedent direction or tendency 


to; to direct or impel beforehand (Ze something). 

1667 Jer. Tavior Sevm. Tit, ti. 7 Wks. 1850 VILL 520 We 
are so prepossessed and predetermined to misconstruction by 
false apostles without, and prevailing passions within. 
1678 GALE Cri, Gentiles 11). 16 The wil predetermined to 
one act has an habitual indifference or radical flexibilitie to 
the opposite act. 1858 Buckie Civifiz. (1873) U1. viii. 576 
‘These general causes..were predetermining the nation to 
habits of loyalty and of superstition, which grew toa height 
fatal to the spirit of liberty. 

3. intr. To determine or resolve beforehand or 
previously (¢o do something). 

1823 F. Cussotp Ascent Mt, Blanc 23,1 should instantly 
have proceeded to the snammit, had I not predetermined to 
abide by whatever advice the guides might .. give. 1848 
Lytton Zarold vit. vi, He had almost predetermined to 
assent to his brother's prayer. 

Hence Predetermining ///. a. 

41678 Marve. Def ¥. Howe Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 175 
Another while, ’tis predetermining influence. a 1854 B. fa 
Epwaaps in Spargeon 7 reas. Dav, Ps, cxxxix, VII. 231 If, 
anterior to all fintte existence, his predetermining decree 
weat forth. ff. 


Predetermined (pridé3-mmind), 97. a. 
prec, + -ED !.] 

1, Determined beforehand; settled, decided, or 
decreed beforehand. 

1660 tr. Amyraidus’ Treat. cone. Relig. wt. ix. 496 Christ 
was born at the predetermin'd time. 18:9 G. S. lasea 
Dispensalions (1823) 1. 94 How shall we account. .for his 
having beheld from afar. .the predetermined day of the yet 
future Deliverer? 1873 Hamerton Jnteld. Life x. v. (1875) 
394 A predetermined quantity of little things. 

2. Resolved beforehand (/o do something). 

1768 StTERNE Sent. Fourn. (1775) I. 6, | was predetermined 
not to give him a single sons, 1772 Fusins Lett. Pref. (1820) 
14 No reasonable man would be so eager to possess himself 
of the invidious power..if he were not pre-determined to 
make use of it. 187a Minto Lng, Prose Lit, tt. vill. 529 
An andience predetermined not to be coavinced. 

Predete'rminer. [f. as pree.+-eB1) a. 
One who or that which predetermines. rave—°. 
tb, A believer in predetermination (prop. pre- 
delerminist): = PREDESTINATOR 2 (065.). 

a 1678 Maavett Def F. Howe Wks. (Grosart) IV. a2g Its 
business here is to defend the predeterminers’ opinion. 

Predeterminism, [f. PReDETERMINE, after 
Derersinism.] The theory or doctrine that events 
or acts are predetermined ; delerminism. 

1888 J. Martineau Sid. Reig. U. tt. ii. 325 This Pre- 
determinism introduces new contradictions, 

Pre-devise, -devour: see PRE- A. 1. 

Predevote (pridivévt), p~p/. a. rare. [f. 
Pre- A.1+Devote a.) Predevoted, foredoomed. 

1819 Suetrey P. Bed? 3rd Prol., The next Peter Bell was 


he, Predevote, like you and me, To good or evil as may 
come, 


Predevote (pridivaut), v. [PRE-A.1.] érais. 
To devote beforehand. So Predevo'ted f//. a. 


150) 


1815 Zeduca 1. 377 Sir John was unconsciously pre-devated 
to one, and hy the other Lady for the third set [of dances]. 
‘éid, IIL, 2 The incertitude [seemed] far more trying 
than coaviction of Erdestone’s pre-devoted affections. 

Predial (pridial), z. (sd.) Also 7- preedial. 
[ad. med.L. predralis, f. L. pradi-um a farm, 
estate, manor: see -aL. So F, predéal (16th ¢.).] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to land or farms; 
‘real’, landed; pertaining to the country, rural; 
agrarian, 

@15§29 SKettox Col, Cloute 932 Vor they wyll haue no 
losse Of a peny nor of a crosse Of theyr predyall landes, 
x92 Uxton Corr. (Roxh.) 322, I negtect not prediall matters, 
though I observe most pollificall. 1652 Urounart Feed Wks. 
(1834) 207 A pecunial or pradial recompense will. .be very 
answerable to the nature of that service. 1796 W. Marsuati. 
IV, England 1, 100 Farm lands, -having passed..from the 
state of common pasturage, to the predial state. 1845 R. W. 
Ilastton Pop, Hdue. tii (ed. 2) 42 Against the quick, 
astute, excitable intellect, which is commonly allowed toa 
dense population,..many contrasts are set up in favour of 
the predial race. 

2. Arising from or consequcnt upon the oecupa- 
tion of farms or lands; agrarian. 

1641 Jords Spiritual 4 Because a Bishop having place in 
Partiament as a Peere, is, in respect of his possessions, its 
a prediall Nobility, and not inherent in his person. a 1667 
Jie. Taytor Serum, Gunpowder Treason Wks, 1831 1V. 282 
The delinquent loseth all his right whatsoever, praedial, 
personal, and of privilege. 1833 Blackw. Jae. XXX, 
570 To repress the predial or rural disorders of Ireland. 
@1881 Disraeie in Adin, Rew. July (1903) 204 [Politicians 
of every school have recognised a distinction] between 
political and predial sources of discontent in Ireland, 

b. Predial tithe; tithe arising or derived from 
the produce of the soil. 

31464 Rolls of Parit, V. 518/2 All maner tithes, aswell 
prediall as personall., 1532 ial.on Laws dng. lv. (1638) 
169 The predial tith of trees is of such trees as bring forth 
fruits. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Predial Lythes, are those 
we call great T'ythes, as of Corn and Hay. 1707 E. Cuamsen- 
Layne res, St. Eng. ut. (ed. 22) 128 ‘The Priests of every 
particular Parish, who are commonly called the Rectors, 
anless the Predial ‘I'ythes are impropriated, and then they 
are stiled Vicars. 1834 Art, /7usd. 1. 71 The predial-tithe.. 
arises from every product of the earth, whether grain, pulse, 
hay, plaats, fruit, or wood, and becomes due whenever the 
crop is taken, even although there may be more than one 
grown upon the same land within the year. 

3. Attached to farms or to the land; owing service 
ag tenanting land, as predial serf, slave, bondage, 
labour, servitude, slavery, villetnage, ete. 

1754 Hume f7ist. Eng. 1. App. i.g7 There were two kinds 
of slaves..houschold slaves..and praedial or rastic. 1757 
Buake Abridgnt, ng, Hist. tt.i, And here these writers fix 
the origin of personaland aia servitudein England. 1818 
HAuaM Mid, Ages (1872) L.ii.t. 130 Scarcely raised above the 
condition of predial servitude, 1839 Kricutiev 7 /sé. Ene. 
I, 300 The condition of the inferior ranks..had been that of 
villanage or predial bondage, 1864 Kincstey Aout. & Tent. 
20 note, The early romancers.. give pictures of Roman 
praedial slavery too painful to quote. 1876 Dicay Real 
Prop, i. § 3 25 note, In the Domesday of St. Paul’s we fiad 
that praedial services were due from three classes of persons, 
) enen Villani, cotarii, bordarii. 

b. Predial servitude (Sc. Law): a servitude 
affecting heritable property ; a servitude constituted 
over one subject or tenement in favour of the 
proprietor of another subject or tenement; e. 
a right of way through the property of another. 

1765 Exsuiwe /ast. Laws Scotl, (1773) u. ix. § 5 Real or 
predial [servitudes are constituted] principally ia favour of 
a tenement, and only by consequence to a person, as the 
owner of that tenement. 18.. W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. 
(1861) 754/1 ‘The tenement over which a predial servitade 
is constituted is called the servient tenement,. .that ia favour 
of which the servitude is constituted is called the dominant 
tenement. 2 ; 

B. sd. (elliptical use of adj.) +A predial tithe 
(obs.); a predial slave. 

1531 Dial.on Laws Eng, 1x. lv. (1638) 170 There cannot 
be two predials of one thing. 1844 Hee Addr. Wil. 
Emancip. ut. These conditions were, that the predials 
shonld owe three-fourths of the profits of their labour to 
their masters for six years, and the nonprzedials for four 
years, 1873 Garoner Hist, Jamaica 293 The term of 
apprenticeship was limited to six years for field hands or 
predials, as they were termed. 

Hence Pre‘dialist, one of a class or order of 


landholders ; Predia:lity, the state of being predial. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 11.14 The archiepiscopal 
and episcopal gentry, who are stiled pracdialists, enjoy the 
same privileges as the Hungarian nobility, Zézd. 22 The 
gentry are termed predialists, 1897 Maitaxn Domesday 
& Beyond 28 There has been in tbis condition of the theéw 
a certain element of prediality. 

Pre-diastolic: see Pre- B. 1. 

Prediatory, 2 [ad. L. pradiatari-us, f. 
prediator a purchaser of mortgaged lands, a dealer 
in landed estates, f. predivm: see Prepia.) Of 
or relating to the sale of land, 

17a7-4r Cuampers Cyc? s.v. Debt, Pradiatory Debi, is 
that arising from an alienation of lands, &c. the whole 
purchase whereof has not been paid. 


Predicability (predikabirliti). [ed med.L. 
| predicdbilitas (21280 in Albertus Magnus De 
| 


ee 


v. 
ge 


Predicabilibus), {. predicabilis: see PREDICABLE 
and -1ty.] The quality of being predicable. 

1785 Reto futel?. Powers v. vi. (1803) TH. 178 Universals 
have no real existence. When we ascribe existence to 
them..their existence is. nothing but predicability, or the 

| capacity of being attributed to a subject. 


| 
| 
: 
| 


PREDICAMENT. 


Predicable ‘predikab’l), @ and sé. [a. F. 
prédicable adj. and sb. (1582 in Hatz-Darm.), 
or ad. L, predicdébth's: in med.L. that may be 
afirmed, predicable, nent. prawicadbile, pl. -dédia, 
as sb. (in Lambert of Auxerre, Petrus Hispanus, 
and Albertus Magnus, 13th c.), whence B.; f. L. 
Predicére to PREDICATE: see -ABLE.] 

A. adj. That may be predicated or affirmed ; 
capable of being asserted. 

1598 Florio, Predicadile, predicable. 1667 WATERHOUSE 
five Lond. 51 Made that predicable of London which Florus 
writes of Sammium. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Vat. v.73 It 
will always be predicable of him, that he was the doer of it. 
¢1730 A. Baxter Fug. Vat. Soud vii. § 18. 320 \ thing that 
hath solidity, figure, &c., as properties belonging Lo it, or 
predicable concerning it, must be a solid, figured thing. 1842 
Asp. Ttiomson Laws 7h. § 69 (1860) 11 Predicable classes, or 
classes of conceptions which can stand as predicates, 1843 
Caryte Past § Pr xii, A people of whom great good 
is predicable. 1884 t1. Lofse's Metaph. 142 All relations 
which can be discovered between the two are predicable of 
them on exactly the same footing, 

B. sé. In general sense: That which may be 
predicated. 

1785 Rein futelt, Powers v. i. (1803) I. 0 A predicable 
therefore signifies the same thing as an attribute. 1837 
Hatiam ffist, Lit, 1. iv. $79. 322 This method appears to 
be only an artificial disposition ..of sabjects and piedicahles, 
according to certain distinetions. 1906 Josiri futred, Lagi 
iv. 54 A predicable is merely that which can be predicated : 
viz. that which is universal, not an individuals all kinds, 
qualities, states, relations, etc., are predicable, and they are 
universal, because they may be exemplified in and belong 
to more than one individual subject. 

b. spec. in Aristotelian Logie (in 72, tr. Gr. 
xarnyopixa): The classes or kinds of predicates 
viewed relatively to their subjects, to one or other 
of which elasses every predicated thing may be 
referred ; second intentions of predientes considered 
in relation to subjects. 

Of these relations Aristotle (Tefpica 1. iv, v) recognized four, 
viz. genus (yévos), definition (opas’, property (Stor. acefden! 
(zuuBeBnxos) Under genus he made the subdivision of 
difference (Stadopa). The list was subsequently modified 
hy Porphyry and by the early Schoolmen, by the omission 
of definition, and addition af spceies (et80s), giving the © Five 
Predicables’, gevus, species, difference, property, accident. 

1§5t ‘I. Witson Logthe 3h, I begin with the predicables 
hecause they shewe how much every word doth comprehend 
init selfe. /4/d., They be called predicables because some 
one thing is spoken of an other. 1656 Brount Glessogy. 
s.v. In Logick there are five Predicables, otherwise called 
Porphyries five terms. 1766 Gotpsm. Ife. HH’. vii, The 
essence of spirituality may he referred to the second pre- 
dicable. 1864 Bowen Logic \. 112 In his analysis of Judg- 
ments, Aristotle was led to consider how many kinds of Pre- 
dicates there are, when viewed relatively to their Subjects; 
in other words, to determine the Second Intentions of Pre- 
dicates considered in relation to Subjects. ‘Thus was formed 
his celebrated doctrine of the Predicables .. which wa» con- 
siderably modified, but not improved, by his followers, Por- 
phyry and the Schoolmen. 1906 Josepn /atvod, Logic iv. gz 
The Porphyriaa list of predicables substitates Species for 
Definition, But that qiterencs implies a change in the 

lat of view, 2éfd2..96 It would be well to abandon the 
orphyrian list of predicables in favour of the Aristotelian. 

c. In the philosophy of Kant: see quot. 

1902 Baldwin's Dict. Philos. U1. 325/2 Kant undertook to 
set up his own ‘predicables of the pure understanding ’, 
which were to be derivative canceptions ander the categories. 

lence Pre:dicableness (1527 in Bailey, vol. 11); 


Pre‘dicably adv. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyed., Predicably, priedicabiliter, is 
used in the schools in opposition to predicamentadly.—Thus, 
matter is said to be united to form predicably, or per 
acciktens; to exclude the notion of a predicamental accident. 

Predicament (pridikimént). Also 7 pre-. 
[ad. late L. prevdicdmentum (Augustine) something 
predicated, a predicament, a quality (transl, Gr. 
xaryyopia of Aristotle), f. Aradicdre: see PREDI- 
CATE . and -MENT. So F. predicamen? (13th e. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] : 

1, That which is predicated or asserted ; sfec. in 
Logic, (in f/.) the ten categories or classes of pre- 
dications formed by Aristotle: see CATEGORY 1. 

€1980 Wvenr Sed. Mks. 1. 195 Pese foolis moten lerne 
predicamentis and ten kyndis Bitine and panne pei moun 
se her foli, rqst Carcaave Life St. deg. (EZ E.T.S.) 11 
wee of Aristotle cleped his Cathegories, we clepe hem at 

se daycs be Predicamentis. 1579 Futke Refit. Rastel 752 
He remembreth what the Predicament 6 ineaneth. 1628 
Mitton Vac. Exerc, Thea Zxs is represented as Father 
of the Pradicaments his ten Sons, 1655 Cutrerrie Aiverius 
x. ix, 308 Heat is not the chief agent in breeding of 
Worms, which are ia the pradicaments of substance, and 
heat is bat an accident. 1788 Reto Aristotle's Log. vi. 
§ 1. 135 The predicaments and predicables have a like 
title to our veneration as antiquities. 1801 Woonnouse in 
Phil. Trans. XCl. 99 Bringing « W=1 under the predica- 
meat of quantity. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 116 Having 
determined the Second Intentions of Predicates, which are 
the Predicables, Aristotle attempted to carry the analysis of 
Jademensa one step farther by determining their First 
atentions, and was thus led to form his celebrated list of 
the ten Categories or Predicaments, [ia which} he inquired 
how many and what particular things may be predicated of 
any Subject. i 
2. A class about which a particular statement 1s 


made; = CATEGORY 2. 
1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. 7V 258b, We beyng called 
reasonable creatures and in that predicament, ae and 
59- 


PREDICAMENTAL. 


1597 Howson Sernt. 24 Dec. 26 
Buying and selling are both in a [= one] predicament (for 
nothing is bought but that which is sold, § coutra). 1618 Lp. 
Snerrizup in Fortescue Papers (Caniden) 52 Wherof some 
scandal) hath fallne upon me as conceived to bee in the 
same predicamente. 1749 Firtownc Jove Jones 1x. ili, {rish 
ladies of strict virtue, and many Northern lasses of the same 

redicament, 1845 Napier Cong. Scinde u. i. 227 ‘The 

cloochs holding the forts were part of these bands; they 
belonged to the same predicament, y : 

3. state of being ; condition, situation, position ; 
esp. an unpleasant, trying, or dangerous situation. 

1586 A. Dav fag, Secretary t. (1625) 140 Supposing that.. 
1 should still haue found you in the same_ predicament, 
without alteration. 1598 baaaer Theor. Warres u. i. 27 
This squadron standeth in such predicament, that any 
Gentleman... may seruc as soldier in the same. 1645 
Mitton fetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 221 Sin is not in a predica- 
ment to be measur'd and modify'd, but is alwaies an excesse. 
1771 Funins Lett, 1. (2320) 260 There is a proverb con 
cerning persons in the predicament of this gentleman, 1827 
Scotr digAd. Widow v, His deep sense of the deccit which 
had been practised on him, and of the cruel predicament to 
which he was reduced. 1865 Canny. Fredh. G4, Xx. vil. (1872) 
1X. 132 Werner finds himself suddenly in a most awkward 
predicament. 1882 O'Donovan Jerzy Oasis 1. 325 Here was 
a predicament, inasmuch as | was ina desperate hurry. 

+4. Preaching, ‘predication’. Oés. rare. 

1765 Mundo Chumbo 12 To ‘stablish you in this, it is the 
Drift Of Sulomon’s most wise Predicament. 

Ilence Predivcamentist (Aumorous nonce-wil.), 


one who is in a predicament. 
1827 Blackw. Mag, XXI. 895 Of the three classes of Pre: 
dicamentists, the fiercest are the Plucked. 


Predicamental (pridikdme'ntal), a. Also 7 
pre-. [f. pree. + -AL.} Of or pertaining lo a 
predicament, or the predicaments. 

16or Deacon & Watxra Spirits § Divels 89 They haue 
nv predicamentall, hut an intelligible quantity. 1661 
Guanvitn, Van. Dogm, xxiv. 240 More can be pleaded for 
such a Metaphysical innovation, then can for a specifical 
diversity among our Predicamental Opposites, 1681 R. 
Witte Surv. Heavens 38 God is an infinite Essence that 
highly transcends all Predicamental Notions. 1715 M, 
Dasviss Adhen. Brit. 1. Pref. g The whole Predicamental 
Climax, or different Gradations of Beings, Persoas, ‘Times 
and Places, 1843 Mite Logic. vic § 4 From the main 
trunk of the Predicamental ‘Iree, which included nothing 
but what was of the essence of the species. 

Icnce Predicame ntally ace. 

¢ 1600 Tinton v. iv, (Shaks. Soc.) 88 Wee say thou art an 
asse trancendentallie, not pradicamentally. 1727-41 [sce 
Prroicanty). ee 

Predicant (pre‘dikant), a. and sb, Also 6-7 
pre-. [ad. L. predicdns, -dnlem, pres. pple. of 
predicire \o cry in public, proclaim, in Tate and 
med.L. to preach, & pre forth+dicdre to make 
known, proclaim; as sb. (sense B. 1), a. F. pre- 
dicané (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or Du. predikant 
a Protestant preacher.] 

A. adj. 1. Given to or characterized by preach- 
ing; spec. applied to those religious orders who 
went about preaching, esp. the Dominicans or 


Black Friars. 

1629 I], Burros Babel no Bethel 62 But may not some 
predicant Frier,..by preaching, bee a meanes to saue a 
soule? 1710 Jfanagers’ Pro & Con 76 That Ecclesiastical 
Incendiary, and peed Herauld, Doctor Goddard, 1850 
W.D. Cooren Afst. Winchelsea 38 There was afterwards 
added, in the reign of Edw. II, a house of the Dominicans, 
Black Friars, or Friars Predicant. 188a-3 Schaff's Encyct. 
Relig. Knowl, 1. 637 ‘The efficacy of a predicant order. 

2. ‘Uttering as an affirmation’ (Webster 1864). 

B. st. 1. A preacher; sfec. a member of a 
predicant religious order. Now rare or Obs. 

1ggo Greenwooo in L, Bacon Genesis N. Eng. Ch, (1874) 
126 Lhese stipendiary, roving predicants, 1598 Haxktuyt 
Voy. 1. 53 Ascelline being one of the order of the Pradi- 
cants, 1625 T. Goowis Moses § Aaron 1. vi. 28 The dif- 
ference between those three sorts of predicants mentioned 
by Saint Paul 1651 W. Jann Etxwy AxAagros 240 The 
shopps .. are turned to pulpitts, and every Cooper _growne 
a reverend Predicant. 1749 Lavinctox Anthus. Meth. 
Pafpists t. (1754) 14 These strolling Predicants have allured 
some itching Ears, and drawn them aside, by calumniatin, 
their proper Pastors. 1810 Soutuey in Q. Rev. 1V. 503 ¢ 
body of Protestant Predicants, not less intolerant in spirit, 
than their predecessors..in the Romish Church, 

b. = PREDIKANT, q. v. 

2. ‘One that affirms any thing’ (J.). 

1785 in Jounson, Thence in Tooo, Wesster, etc. | 

Hence + Predicancy, the action or practice of 
preaching ; + Pre‘dicante’ss, a female predicant. 
_16a7 Haxewitt Afod mn, ix. (1630) 261 ‘That little life of 
it [Rhetoric] which remained being reserved only in the 
predicancie of Postillars. 1647 Taare Comm. Rom, xvi. 1 
“A Diaconisse to minister to the sick,..not a pradicantisse, 
to preach or have Peters keys at her girdle. 1662 Hiasext 
Body Div. \. 219 They were deaconisses, to minister to the 
sick..not praedicantisses, to preach. 

Predicate (predikét), sé. Also 7-9 pre-. 
[ad. late and med.L. predicatem (= ‘quod dicitur 
de subjecto’, that which is said of the subject, 
Bocth.), sb. use of neuter pa. pple. of prwdicdre (see 
next). So F. prédicat (Oresme 1391, admitted by 
Acad. 1878).] 

1. Logic. That which is predicated or said of the 
subject in a proposition ; the second term of a pro- 
position, which is affirmed or denied of the first 
term by means of the copula, as in ‘ this man is my 


joyned with Angelles. 


| 


i 


| 
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father’, ‘Peter isa man’, ‘all men are mortal *, ‘the 
sun is rtsing’. (Atfirstused in L. form, predicatienz.) 

1532 Mone Confut, Tindale Wks. 451/1 Where the thinges 
that we speake of or the article or y® diuersitie of the word 
whiche is in the verbe in our enghshe tonge, .. maketh the 
matter open which of the two termes we take for subiectum & 
which for przdicatum, aigss Rivvey reat. Error Tran- 
subst. (1556) Giijb, It..leaneth that to be determined and 
tolde by that which foloweth the word (is), that is by predi- 
catum. 158a Pausons Def Censure 124 Nothing, but maketh 
along idle speake of predicatum and subiectum, as per- 
tinent to the mater, as charing crosse to byllingsgate. 1632 
‘L. Tavvok Conn, Pitus ii. 13 (1619) 482 The Apostle..vseth 
hut one article, to note but one subject, to whom both the 
predicates must truely and Perey agree. 1651 Hoppers 
Gor, & Soe. xviii. § 4.346 The Proposition is true in which 
the word consequent, which by Logicians is called the 
Predicate, embraceth the word antecedent in its ampli- 
tude, which they call the Subject. «1688 Cupworty 
unit. Mer. (1731) 95 As Aristotle observes in all Affirmia- 
tivn, and Negation at least, the Predicate is always Uui- 
versal, 1754 Epwakos freed, Hild 1, iii, 16 When the 
Subject and Predicate of the Proposition, which affirms the 
{Existence of any Thing, either Substance, Quality, Act or 
Circumstance, have a full and certain Connection, then the 
Existence or Being of that Thing is said to be necessary in a 
metaphysical Sense. 1809-10 Cotruipcr /yfend (1318) TT, 
212 Existeuce is its own predicate (i.e. The word Zs when it 
means e.vists is a predicate as well as a copula). ¢ 2840 [see 

UANTIFICATION) 1867 Fowter Deductive Logic ui. 23 
The term affirmed ur denied is called the predicate, the 
term of which it is affirmed or denied the sxAfect, the con- 
necting verb..the copula. fdid. iv. 34 All negative pro- 
positions distribute their predicate, whereas affirmative 
propositions do not. x 

2. Gran. The statement made about a subject, 
including the logical copula (which in a verb is 
expressed by the personal suffix), 

The grammatical predicate is cither a simple verb, or a 
verb of incomplete predication with its complement. 

21638 Meve JVés. (1672) 8 Thus much of the aes 
‘The Righteous’: Now I come to the Predicate, ‘shall be 
in everlasting remembrance’. [1668 Witkixs Real Char 
n. i $6. 46 Actions or Passions of things; (..tho it be not 
properly one simple part uf speech, but rather a mixture of 
two, nanicly the Predicate and Cupuls)..Verbe.] 1852 
Moret. Anal, Sentences 1. § 9. 14 The predicate affirms 
respecting the subject either=What it is: or, What it does; 
or, What it suffers. Man ts mortal, The snow falls, The 
child ces neglected. 1858 Mason Ang. Grant. $$ 347-8. 92 
Inasmuch as the persona! terminations of a verb have no 
existence apart from the verb itself, it is usual (and con- 
venient) in grammniar to treat the copula as a part of the pre- 
dicate. Thus in the sentence ‘Time fies’, éfvze is called 
the subject, and es the predicate...In using the word 
predicate, we mean the predicate and copula combined. 
In grammar, the terms sudject and predicate are used in 
n more restricted sense than in Logic. 1874 Sayce Comipar, 
Philol. i. g Every predicate must have a subject. & 

b. An appellation or title that asserts something. 

1882-3 Schaf's Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 594 Nestorius 
refused to give Mary the praedicate @eoréxos. 1887 V. 4 Q. 
7th Ser. 1V. 64/2 The noble author, head,..under the ‘ pre- 
dicate ‘ of Aghrim, of the eldest branch of the once princely 
house vf Imaney. A 

e. A quality, an attribute, 

187a tr, Ucberweg’s Hist. Philos. \. § 106, 475 To the 
revealed Gud belong the divine predicates, and especially the 
predicate of reason. 1875 Lewes Prodl, Life § Mind 11. m1. 
li. $ 24. 150 For predicates—qualitics—are not mere patterns 
on the web of a subject; they are the threads of that web. 

d. (= Ger. prédikat.) In reference to German 
and other foreign universities, etc. : The judgement 
pronounced upon a candidate’s work in an examina- 
tion (e. g. ‘cum lande, rite, vix satis’, etc.) ; hence, 
the class or position obtained by a candidate. 

1899 Daily News 30 May 8/5 At the examination he very 
often was at a loss for an answer, and received very unsatis- 
factory predicates. f 

ifence Pre‘dicateless z., of which nothing can 
be predicated. 

1863 SHeop Aust. Chr. Doctr, (1869) 1. in. i. 241 There is no 
ao dark predicateless ground; there is no such Gnostic 
abyss. 

Predicate (predikelt), v. Also 7 pre-. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. fradicére ‘to cry in public, pro- 
claim’, hence ‘to declare, state, say’, in med.L, 
‘to preach’, and in Logic ‘to assert’, f. prz forth 
+ dicdre to make known, proclaim: see -ATE 3 5.] 

1. ¢rans. To proclaim, declare ; to affirm, assert ; 
also, to set forth publicly, to preach ; lo preach up, 
extol, commend (rare or ods.). 

152 Huoet, Predicate, pradico. 1616 Butroxan £nz. 
Expos., Predicate, to tell abroad, to report. r16aq Apr. 
Assot Visth, True Ch. 114 They doat much vpon then- 
selues,..who..doe predicate and magnifie their Synagogue, 
as the vnspotted wife and mysticall body of our most blessed 
Sauiour. 1635 A. Starroro Fev, Glory (1869) 66 ‘The more 
her Vertue is predicated, by her Cousen, the more she 
humbles her selfe. 1706 PutLups, Predicate, to publish, to 
cry, or pee up. 1782 V. Ksox £ss. (1819) I. Levi, 43 
Can all this be predicated with any regard to veracity? 
182a Blackw. Mag. X11. 607 Composing discourses, which 
«might not have been unprofitably predicated from the 
pulpit. 1884 19/4 Cent. Feb. 186 Many truths may he pre- 
dicated about Scripture, 

b. intr. or absol, To assert, affirm; to make a 
statement, 

18a7 Steuart Planler's G. (1828) 111 To predicate, then, 
or affirm certainly, as to their respective usefulness.., 
is, properly speaking, more fanciful than real 1866 J. 
Maatineau £ss, 1,189 To think is mentally to predicate. 
1879 Sata in Daily Tel. 15 May, It is perilous to predicate 
dogmatically as tu the locality. 


PREDICATION. 


2. spec. trans. Yo assert or affirm as a quality, 
property, or attribute (ef something). (In quot. 
1677 adsol., or ? intr. for pass.) 

1614 Suvpen ities Hon, 126 As it is inherent, and not 
predicated of the Person, its best exprest for its own Essence. 
1628 ‘I’. Spencer Logick 26 Such arguments as be essentiall 
ynto the thing, of which they are predicated. 1677 Gace 
Crt. Gentiles 1. ww. 248 That sia can predicate uni- 
vocally of God and the Creature, is most evident, because 
letc.) 1780 Bentuam Princ, Legisl. xi. § 1 It has been 
shown. .that goodness or badness cannot with any propriety 
be predicated of motives, 1839 Elattam AYist. Lit. 1V. 1. iv. 
$ 33.170 The schoolinen. .deeming it necessary to predicate 
metaphysical infinity of all the divine attributes. 1852 
Kinascey Let?. (1878) 1. 315 Of whatsoever you predicate 
‘Time you must also predicate Space. i 

b. Logic. To state or assert (something) about 
the subject of a proposition; also, to make (a 1erm) 
the predicate in a proposition. 

1570 Foxe «dl. & As. (ed. 2) 1596/2 Substantia may he 
»redicated denominatiuely, .or ina figurative locution. 1725 
Waris Lovie ut.ii. § 3 There isalso a fourth figure, wherein 

the middle term is predicated in the major proposition, 
and subjected in the minor. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 138 To 
predicate. .is virtually to classify, or to assign a Subject to 
its proper place ina class, thereby attributing to it all the 
Marks of that class. /ér. vii. 187 ‘The fainous... Dictum de 
ond et nuito, that whatever is predicated.. universally of 
any Class..may be also predicated of any part of that Class 
féid. viii. 230 We prove that it is right to predicate mortality 
of Socrates, by showing that Socrates belongs to the class 
man, all the members of which are admitted to be szortal, 
1867 Fow.eK Deduct. Logie w i, 23 ‘The predicate is snid to 
be predicated of the subject. /éid., In the first case the 
predicate is predicated affirmatively..; in the two fast 
negatively. ms 

ce. ¢ransf. ‘To convey a predication or assertion 
of; to connote, imply. 

1718 Entertainer No, 28 190 If Atheism predicates 
Honesty, some of the Whigs..may put in their claim to it. 


3. To affirm (a statement or the like) 022 some given 
grounds; hence, ‘to found a proposition, argument, 
etc. o some basis or data’ (Bartlett); and érans/. 
to found or base (anything) ov or zon stated facts 


or conditions. U.S. 

1766 T. Cap fFist Yale Coll, 21 The Trustees .. past a 
Vote,.. predicat ¢ itpon sundry former ones, wherein they 
finally settled the College at New-Haven. 1796 WasHiNnG- 
ton Writ. (1892) X1I1. 227 Was aot the first a plication to 
you predicated on this information? 1814 M. ehcee Olive 
Branch (1815) 220 A set ot measures, all predicated upon 
an approaching war. 1839 C. Suaiwen Led? (1878) 11. 105 
This. -is predicated upon my confidence in his ability. 1876 
Lowe. Among my B&s. Ser. tt. 46 His (Dante’s] mnorese- 
ness, his party spirit and his personal vindictiveness are all 
predicated upon the Inferno. 1888 Pres. Crevetaxo in 
Daily News ro Sept. 5/4 The reform we seek to inaugurate 
is predicated upon the utmost care for established industries 
and enterprises. 

"4. Lrroneously (as if irreg. £. L. preedicére + 
-ATE 3) = PREDICT 

1623 Cockrram, Predicate, to foretell. 1679 WV. Eng. 
Fist. & Gen. Reg. (850) LV. 131 The dark Eclipses of our 
lights accord ‘To praedicate a famine of ye word. 1873-4 
Dixon T2vo Queens IM, xiv. vi. 101 ‘That, shrewd Venetian 
envoy heard enough to predicate the rising of domestic 
storms. 1897 Globe 3 Dec. 1/4 Slight falls of snow. together 
with the appearance of large flocks of gulls inland, is held 
to predicate a hard winter. : 

tlence Pre‘dicated, Pre‘dicating pf/. ad/s. 

1628 I. Spencer Logick 19 In his doctrine of predicated 
arguinents, bee speakes not a word of effects and subiects. 
1805 Eucesta o1 Acton Wuas of Desert 1. 74 This predi- 
cating congress consisted of two elderly, and one young 
wainan, 1864 Bowen Logic v. 139 Any limitation of the 
predicated class. 


Predication (predik2'fan). Also 6-7 pree-. 
(ME. a. OF. predicaciun (12th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), 
mod.F. prédication, ad. 1. predication-em, n, of 
action £. preedicdre: see prec.] 

1. The action of publicly or loudly proclaiming, 
declaring, or setting forth. a. spec. Preaching; an 
instance of this; asermon, discourse, exhortation, 


oration. Obs. or arch. 

¢1300 Beket 1969 [I1e] stod and prechede that fote..1n his 
predicatioun he gan to sike sore. c 1386 CHaucer ae 
Prol. 14 For we shul han a predicacion This lollere here 
wol prechen vs somwhat. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes ror The predicacion is not to be lawded that 
endureth ouer the power of the herkeners. 1533 J. Hev- 
woop Pard. & Friar in Hazl. Dedsiey 1. 235 except that 
the preacher himself live well, His predication will help 
never a dell. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 14 Vhe 
tribute of God is in Prayers, Sacraments, Predications of 
the pure word of God. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 
216 Jo bring Predications upon particular Texts of Scrip- 
ture, into a regular ee Sermons. 1827 G. S. Faber 
Orig. Expiat, Sacr, 258 Doctrines. .tanght and held from 
the very first predication of the Gospel. 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 
312 During half a century of uninterrupted predication. 

+b. The action of crying up or extolling, Ods. 

1528 Rov Rede me(Arb.)84 Then with grett commendacion 
In their flatterynge predicacion They will their actes 
magnify. 1533 Battenpen Lay u, xxviv (S.T.S.) 1. 235 Pe 
small pepil. -hard parefore pe blasonyng & predicatioun als 
plesandlie pan, quhen he was dede. 1628 GauLe Pract. 
The. Paneg. 8 That is our prayse and _ ae of God. 
a 1656 Br. Hart Ren, Wks, (1660) 16 This man. .fellinte a 
Hyperbolical predication of the wonderful miracles done 
newly by our Lady at Zichem. 

+e. Proclamation, announcement. Ods. 

3623-18 DasteL Coll, Hist. Fing. (1626) 154 Without delay 

predication should be made throughout the Kingdome. 


PREDICATIVE. 


2. The aetion of predicating or asserting, or an 
instance of this; assertion, affirmation. 

1579 Fucke /feskins' Parl. 325 1s this a proper and 
essentiall preedication to say, Christe is a spiritaall rocke? 
a1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man, \. iv. 109 It is as trae a 
Predication to say that these were many, as it were in case 
they had all coexisted. 1821 Parr Let. to SJaltéy 27 Mar., 
A college testimonial, wherein the word learning aad all 
predications about it, are omitted. : 

b. spec. in Logic; The assertion of something of 
or about a subject. 

@ 1638 Meve Wks, (1672) 253 A predication in caste recto 
is a predication of sameness, and therefore is used properly 
in things which are in a manner the same, as Genus and 
Species, Homo est anintal. 1692 Norris Curs. Kel. 40 
When..the Predicate is said of the whole Subject according 
to the full latitude of its Predication. 1829 Jas. Mite //zu7, 
af fad 1863) LU. xiv. 4 Predication. .isa name for the combina- 
tion of three words, ‘subject’, ‘predicate’, and ‘copula’. 3843 
Mave Logie t. vy. § 3 (1856) 1.103 The most generally receive 
notion eff predicavian decidedly is that it consists In referring 
something to a class, Z. ¢. either placing an individual under 
a class, or placing one class under another class, 1863 Ban 
Higher Eng. Grant. (1879) 63 The Verb is the part of speech 
concerned in predication ; that is, in affirming or denying. 
1864 Bowen Legie v. 126 This rule is evidently founded 
upon the doctrine that all predication is classification. 

"| 3. Erroncously = PREDICTION. 

1862 NV. Brit. Rev. May 290 The foreknowledge and pre- 
dication of events. 

{In Caxton Gold. Ley. 198b/1 predycacyon appears to be 
misprinted for Jerdycyun.) 

Predicative (pridikativ, pre-dikeitiv), 2. [ad. 
L. predicdtiv-us: see PREDICATE v. and -IvE 3 ch. 
Vl. prédicatif, -ive.] Waving the quality of predi- 
cating, affirming, or asserting. 

1846 Proce. Philol. Soc. U1. 10 Vhus the formation called 
the casus substitutivous, answering to the anucupativus or 
predicative case of the Finnish and Lappish grammarians, 
may be employed either as an adverb or the stem ofa verb. 
1860 Max MUtver Chips (1880) 1. xv. 358 Words which 
always conveyed a predicative meaning. 1885 J. Fiezceraro 
tr. Schudize's Fetichisnt vi.87 These things are all predica- 
tive of the blue vault above our heads. 1892 WrstcoTT 
Gospel of Life 103 The Divine names which ure proper to 
the Shemitic languages are predicative and moral, 

lience Predicatively adv., as a predicate. 

18795 Witney Lie Lang. xii. 233 One step from nouns 
used predicatively. /dfd. 243. 1895 Proc. 14th Corr, 
fnstruct, Deaf 81 A noun or pronoun used predicatively 
is in the nominative case. 

Predicator (predikeitar). Nowrare. [Early 
mod. predycatour, a. OF. predicatour (1gthe. in 
Matz.-Darm.), in 16th ¢. prédicateur, ad. L. prv- 
dicitor a proclaimer, praiser in public; in Jate and 
med.f.. a preacher; agent-n. f. pradicdre to PRE- 
picaTE.] One who or that which predicates, 

a. spec. A preacher; a preaching friar. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/2 The freres predycatoars and 
mynours. 31483 — G. de fa Tour cxxix, As the clerkes say, 
and the predycatours. 1600 Hakuuyt Voy. Wl, 123 A 
Monastery of Friers, of the order of the Predicators. 1632 
Limmcow Yrav. x. 470 ‘I'wo lesuites, one of which was 
Predicator, and Superiour Tiatinean Colledge. 1820 J. 
Cretann Rise & Progr. Glasgow 21 A tenement lying on 
the north side of the church and convent of the Predicators. 
1839 Yuowrt, Anc, Brit. Ch. iv. (1847) 41 The first pre- 
dicators of the gospel may..have unfolded its saving truths 
in the vicinity of Glastonbury. 

b. One who asserts, an assertor. rare. 

1658 R. Franck North, ALent (182) g Our modern assertors 
and predicators. . 

c. (See quot.) ‘ 

1899 R. C. Tempre Univ. Gram. 36 Functionally a word 
is vither..An integer, or a sentence in itself...An indicator. 
.. An explicator...A predicator, or indicative of [the] pre- 
dicate [of a sentence], 

lence Pre‘dica:tress, rar¢, a female preacher. 

1659 Mrs. Bromer in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. v. 254 
The impudence of the female predicatress, 

+Predicato'rial, a. Ods._ [f. late L. pra- 
dtcdl5rt-us (see next) +-AL.] = PrepicaTory a. 1. 

1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 469 That.. 
surprising monster of predicatorial excellence. 1792 G. 
Waserieitp Mew. (1804) I. 407 London..the most con- 
spicuous and promising theatre for predicatorial exhibitions. 


Predicato (pre‘diketari, -ke!:tari), @. (5d.) 
Also 7 pre-. fad. late L. pradicatarius adj., f. 
predicdior : see PREDIcATOR. Cf. obs. F. prédica- 
dotre (Godef.).] 


1. Of or pertaining to a preacher; preaching. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics 350 A certayne Dominican Frier.. 
who was the chief reader of the Praedicatory family. 1645 
Sacred Decretal 14 Vhis is our predicatory Prowesse, when 
we advance to the Pulpit. 1804 Mitrorp /ugutry 319 The 
most recent examples..are of the predicatory or oratorical 
kind. 1847 J. Witson in G. Sinth Live xiv. (1879) 238, 
I have recommenced my usual Sabbath services both pre- 
dicatory and catechetical. 1877 Rusxin Fors Clav. VIT. 
Ixxxi. 275 Their slightly predicatory character must he 
pardoned, ‘ . re 

2. Characterized hy being proclaimed or cried up. 

1902 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 353 1n his somewhat ostentatious 
and predicatory conversion. 


+B. sd, (the adj. used adso/.) One engaged in 


preaching; a preacher. Ods. rare—*. 

1686 J. S{eRceant] Hist. Afonast, Convent. 55 The main 
design of their Institution being to Read, Preach, Write, 
and Expound the Word of God, which gives the occasion of 
naming them Preedicants or Pradicatortes, 

[f. Le prvee 


+ Predicature. Od. rare—'. 
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dicdt-, ppl. stem of predicdre to PREDICATE + -URE.] 
Proclamation, public declaration. 

1652 Defos. Cast. York (Surtees) 62 For as much as the 
Barrons of the Exchequer... bave in their predicature made 
a doubt whether the Parliament be dissolved or not, it is 
declared that the Parliament is dissolved. 

Pre-dicrotic: see Pre- B. 1. 

+ Predi‘ct, sb. Obs. rare“. [ad. L. predict 
zu that which is foretold, prediction: ef. I. prddit 
(obs. form fredict).] A prediciion, 

¢1600 Suaxs. Sou xiv, Nor can 1 fortune to breefe 
mynuits tell; Pointing toeach his thunder, raine and winde, 
Or say with Princes if it shal goe wel Hy oft predict that 1 
in heauen finde. 

Predict (pridirkt), ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. frv- 
dict-us, pa. pple. of pradicére (see next).]  Pre- 
dicted, (In quot. const. as fa. Aple.) 

(1839 Bartey /eséns xviii, (1852) 213 “There is but one great 
sinner, human nature, Predict of every world and predicate. 

Predict (pr/ditkt), v. Also 6-7 pre-. [f L. 
predict-, ppl. stem of pradiccre to say beforehand, 
foretell, give nolice of, advise, charge, f. priv, PRE- 
A. 14 diccve to say, tell. 

Ch FL prédive ‘to foretell, furesay, presage, diuine, 
prophesie ‘(Cotgr. 1611), It. predire, ‘to foretell, to prophesic, 
to tell of a thing before it com to passe" (Florio 1598), where 
neither has Jredict as anu English word, though beth use 
prediction inexplaining the corresponding noun. Pred fc ted 
ppl. adj. was in much earlier use ; but the vb. is not in Shak»., 
nor even in Pope ; it occurs once in Milton. In dictionaries 
it appears in Bailey 1721.) 

41. ¢vans. ‘Yo mention previously in a discourse 
or document. Ods. rare. 

{1546, 1599: sce Prepici£o 1.) 

2. To foretell, prophesy, announce beforehand fan 
event, etc.). With simple obj. or obj. clause. 

[x623: see PreoicTeo 2.) 1671 Mivtos ?, Ant. 356 Pre- 
diction still. .sapposes means, Without means us’d, what it 
predicts revokes. 1678 Cupwortn Jafedd, Syst. iv. 267 
We saw all those things done by, and accomplish’d in him, 
which were long before predicted to us by the prophets. 
1679 C. Nesse_ Autichrist 2x0 To prophecy, not so much 
by pradicting futme things, as by preaching the everlasting 
gospel. 1727 De For Syst. d/agic 1. iv. (1840) 104 Thus... 
thou shalt predict what shall certainly come to pass. 1837 
Wueweut //ist, Janduct, Sc. (1857) 1. 115 Thales... predicted 
an cclipse, 1838 Lytton Adice it. viii, 1 predict that the 
beauty of next season will be a certain Caroline Lady 
Doltimore. 1884 l', Temrte Aelat. Relig. & Sc. iit, (1885) 
82 Wow often an observer can predict a man's actions better 
than the man himself. 

3. intr, To utter prediction ; to prophesy. 

3652 Gace Afagastromancer 196 ‘The devil can both 
predict and make predictors, 1805 Evcenta v1 Actox 
WVuns of Desert 1.315 ‘The necromantic instruments. .pre- 
dicted to the company with such a relation to their circum. 
stances, a5 filled every one..with the utmost astonishment. 
1853 Mrs. Caruyue Leff. (1883) 11. 225 No one can predict 
as to the length of her life. 

Predictable (pridiktab'l), z  (f£ Prepict v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being predicted or foretold. 

1857 Buckte Cruilis, 1. 1.6 Every generation demonstrates 
some events to be regular and predictable, which the pre- 
ceding generation had declared to he irregular and unpre- 
dictable. 1889 Voice (N. VY.) 10 Oct., The limit of predict- 
able weather changes varies from two to four days, 

lenee Predictability. 

1868 Bain Ment. & for. Sc. 1v, xi. § 3 (1875) 402 The 
higher the constancy, the predictability of the agent, the 
higher the excellence attained. 1880 A. H. Hern Buckle 
1. iv. 229 Buckle. .proves the predictability of human actions 
by statistics. 

Predi‘cted, p//.a. [f. L. predict-us, pa. pple. 
of predicére (see PREDICY v.) + -ED JJ 

+1. Before mentioned, aforesaid. Obs. 

1546 Rep. Gild Palmers, Ludlow,in Eng. Gilds (1870) 198 
The Salaries, Stipendes, or flees of the predicted persons. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gadbethouer's Bk, Physicke 27/2 We must vse 
this pracdictede or fore rehearsed distilled water, 

2. Prophesied, foretold, appointed beforehand. 

3623 CockeraM, Predicted, Foretold. 1700 Drvornx Pytha- 

orcan Philos. 74 Here..he built and wall'd The place pre- 
dicted. Jfod. At the predicted hour the eclipse took place. 

Prediction (priditkfon), sd. [ad. L. pra- 
diction-em a saying before, premising, Wie Aaa 
n. of action f. predicére to Preoicr. Cf. F. pré- 
diction (16th c.).] 

1. The action of predicting or foretelling future 
events; also, an instance of this, a prophecy. 

1561 Furxe (¢i#/e) Antiprognosticon, that is to saye, 
Inuectiue agaynst the naine and vnprofitable Predictions 
of the Astrologians, as Nostrodame, etc. translated ont 
of Latin. 1579-80 Nortu f'/ufarchk (1595) 1100 Aratus 
made _no account of their prediction. 1625 Bacon Zss., 
Prophecies (Arb.)537 Dreames,and Predictions of Astrologic. 
1704 Nuison Fest, ¥ Fasts v. (1739) 62 He was born at 
Bethlehein according to the Prediction of the Prophet 
Micah. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 572 The prince.. 

redicted that Amsterdam would raise some difficalty. 
The prediction proved correct. 186: Vat. Rev. Oct. 430 An 
author who evidently identifies prophecy with prediction. 

+b. Applied to a portent or omen. Obs. rare. 

160: Suaus. Fred. C. us. it. 28 Yet Cassar shall go forth : for 
these Predictions Are to the world in generall, as to Caesar. 

+2. A statement made beforehand. Odés. rare. 

3634 W. Tinwnyt tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 1) 38, 1 hope it 
shall not be said..that you can accuse his predictions, as 
erroneous, who never falsified his word with yon. 

llence + Predi-ction v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. 


PREDIKANT. 


= Previcr v.; + Predictional a. Ods., of, per- 
taining Lo, or of the nature of prediction. 

166: Futter MVorthies, Oxford, (1662) Ne 329, 1 conceive 
it properly to intend the contests betwixt Scholars and 
Scholars, which were observed predictional, as if their 
animositics were the Index of the Volume of the Land. 
1665 Bratuwait Comment Lio Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 30 
What this deep Soothsayer prediction'd before in jest, he 
how cals for in earnest. 

+ Predi-ctious, a. Ods. rare". [f. PReDIcTION ; 
see -IoUs.] Giving predictions; prophetic; por- 
tentous, ommous. 

1644 Quantes Shep. Orac. ix, There's great talk about 
A strange predictious Star, long since found out by learned 
Ficho-brachy (= Tycho Hrahe). 

Predictive (pridiktiv), z [ad. late L. pre- 
dictfvous foretelling, prognosticating, f Aradiecre ; 
sec Prepicr v. and -1vE.] Vaving the character 
or quality of predicting ; indicative of the future. 

1659 Pearson Creed ii, 130 There is scarce an action 
which is not clearly predictive of our Saviour, 17917 Cowrek 
Odyss. Wh 243 Birds numerous flutter iu the beams of day 
Notall predictive. 1839-40 W. Tevinc Wedfrt's Reiv. 1855) 
qo That baleful and hvid tint predictive of a storm, 1878 
C. sraxvory Syd. Cirist ii. 36 Using the word prophecy 
iu its predictive sense. 

b. Applied to the fittie tense when it simply 
asserts, without any admixture of will or obligation. 

1811-31 Bestaam Uae. Grau, Wks. 1843 VILL 330 In 
consequence uf this modification, it required to be dis. 
tinguished iuto two species,—r. The simply predictive 
» The dominative fame. 1841 Lavuam Hag. Lang. 
(1850) 463 The predictive futare—/ shad! de there .. nieans 
simply that the speaker will be present... The promissive 
fornre.—7 weil de there. means that he intends being sv. 

lence Predi-ctively adzv.,in a predictive manner 
or form, by way of prediction; Predl-ctiveness. 

1840 Dickens Odd Co Shep xxxi,‘ lt was Miss Edwards 
who did that, I know ', said Miss Monflathers predictively. 
1878 C. Staxrorv Sywd. Christ vii, Anticipating the day 
in which we live, and predictively speaking of Christians 
alone. @rgoz ALB. Davioson Off Fest. Proph, xiii. (1903) 
ase Wherein does their predictiveness consist? 

Predictor (pr/drkto1), Also -er. [a. med.L. 
fradictor, agent-n. from pradiccve + sce PREDICT v. 
and -orn.} One who (or that which) predicts or 


forctells. 

365: Hopprs Leeiath. mu. xxavi. 224 Pr edictor,..a fore- 
teller of things to come. 1652 [see Previcr o 3). 1708 
Swit Death Partridge Wks. 1755 11. 1 160 Whether he 
hath not been the cause of this poor man's death, as well as 
the predictor. 1859 R. F, Burton Ceatr. Afr iu Feud. 
Geog, Soc. XXX. 348 The Mganga is also a predictor and 
a soothsayer. 1885 f'a/? Wall G. 7 Nov. 2/1 Official pre- 
dicter of the weather ip the United States. 1905 Coatenes. 
vy. Apr. 345 The barometer, as a predictor, is deceptive in 
the ordinary way of use. : 

Predictory (pridi-ktari), a (f. Prenicror: 
sce -ory 4.) Of or pertaining toa predictor; having 
the quality of predicting, predictive. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom, 43 They are,.deceived, as well 
as deceiving, in their presaging or predictory saggestiuns. 
ax661 I'uLLer Worthies, London (1662) u. 217 Nicholas 
(Contzueroar of his People) as his Font-name then given him, 
as predictory of those Victories he afterwards got. 19747 
Tlervey Afedrt, 11, 120,1 shall scorn to ask. .any precdictory 
Information from such senseless Masses. 1849 /yaser’s 
Wag. XXXIX. 198 Arguments against the possibility of 
predictory power, 

Predigastric: see Pre- A. 4. 

Predigest (prididgest, -dai-). v. [f Pre- 
A. r+ Dicest a; ef. late L. pradigestus that has 
well digested.) ¢raxs. To digest belorehand (with 
quot. 1063 cf Dicrst v. 8); spec. to treal (food), 
before ils introduction into the body, by a process 
similar to digestion, in order to render it easily 
digestible. Alsofig. Hence Predigested Af/. a. 

1663 Bovis Uses Exp. Nat, Philos. uu. App. 334 Litile 
inferiour..to the Salt and Spirit of predigested Blood. 18g0 
Cent. Dict, Predigest, to digest more or less completely by 
artificial means before introduction into the body. 1905 
Westin. Gaz, 6 May 14/1 Shakespeare..was grappled with 
before our time, and has heen predigested for us. 

Predigestion (prididge‘styan, -dai-). [£ Prr- 
A, 2+ DicEsTION; so F. prédigestion.] 

+1. Premature or over-hasty digestion. Ods. 

3607-12 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb) 242 Affected dispatch 
..is like that which the Phisitians call pre-digestion, or 
hastie digestion, which is sure to fill the body full of 
Crudities, and secrett seedes of diseases, 1698 F. Manxinc 
Poems it. (x01) 21 Seeming-Wits, whose hasty Vein Betrays 
a Predigestion in the Brain. ; 

2. Digestion (of food) by artificial means before 
introduction into the stomach. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. M1. 135 
After a time the degree of predigestion should be very 
gradually lessened. xg00 /éfa. V. 618 Milk canaot wit 
safety be submitted for any great length of time to pre- 
digestion. A 

Predigital, -dilatator: sec Pre- B. 3, A. 4b. 

|| Predikant (predikant), Also predicant. 
[Du.; see Prepicant.] A minister of the Dutch 


Protestant church, esp. in South Africa. 

[1634 Brereton Trav. Holland, etc. 45 On the one side, 
was placed the minister (the predicant).] 1849 R. MorFraT. 
in Daily News 24 Feb. (1900) 6/1 they have a measure of 
religious knowledge culled from the Bible and their irinerant 

redikants, 3 Riwer Hacoaro Adlan's Wife 6 Your 

father, the Predicant, always warned me against trekking 
north. 1908 Athenznm 25 Keb. 234/2 The first of a succes- 


PREDILECT. 


sion of predikants at Tuticorin [Southern India] was the 
noted ex-Roman Catholic priest, and subsequent translator 
of. the Bible into Portuguese, Jodo Ferreira d'Alineida. 
Predilect (piidilekt), a. rave. [ad. med. L, 
predilect-us, pa. pple. of preditigére to choose or 
love hefore others: see Pre- A. 1 and Dicect.] 
Chosen or favoured in preference to others. So 


+ Predilected Oés. 

a1450 Wankind (Brandl) 758 My predylecte sonn, where 
be ye? /did. 859 My predileete specyall, 3¢ are worthy ta 
have my lowe. @ 1774 W. Harte Charitadle Mason Poems 
(1810) 387/2 Heav'n to its predilected children grants The 
middle space ‘twixt opulence and wants, 1860 Mus. Byrne 
Undercurrents Overlooked VW. 102 The felon iy the predi- 
lect object of public charity in England. 

Predilection (pridilekfan’. [a. F. predilection 
(16th c.), ad. L. type *fradilection-em. n. of action 
f. ned.L. prediligére: see prec. and Ditecrion.] 
A mental preference or partiality; a favourable 
predisposition or prepossession. 

1742 Hume Dissert. iv. (1757) 234 It is almost impossible 
not to feel a predilection for that which suits our particular 
turr_and disposition. 1768 Srenne Sen’. Journ, (1778) 1. 180 
(Translation), | have a predilection for the whole corps of 
veterans. 1828 Scott #. J. Perth ix, Robert had never 
testified much predilection for violent exertion. 1866 Crume 
Banking ix. 203 Sir Robert Peel avowed his own predilec- 
tion for a central bank of issue. 

Predile:ctive, ¢. rare. [f. L. prwditect-, ppl. 
stem of prediliggre: see Prepivect and -1vE.] Of, 
pertaining to, or showing predilection. 

1798 CrartoTie Situ Vag. Phifos. U1. 172, [ see nothing 
impassible in such a personage taking advantage of your 
predilective imprudency. 

Pre-diluvial (prililizvial), 2. Geol, [f. Pre- 
B. 1+ Divuviac.) Of or belonging to an age 
before that of the Diluvinm or Northern Drift. 

ued B. Tavtor .Vortd. Trav. xxvi. 26g The Kidllefjord, 
which in the pre-diluvial times inust have been a trentendous 
mountain gorge, : ; 

Prediluvian (pridiliz-vian), a. and sd. rare. 
{f Pree Bo 4+ Dituvian.) = ANTEDILUVIAN: &. 
adj. Existing or occurring before the Noachian 
deluge. b. sd, One who lived before the Deluge. 

1804 Courins Scripserap 169 Prediluvians, uplifted and 
pompous Deen'd his nautical Scheme a fantastical Dream, 
1855 Write in M. Hopkins //awaié (1862) 320 The original 
language spoken by Adam and the predilnvian race of man, 
if not the post-diluvian Hebrew, has disappeared. 

Pre-direct, -discipline, etc.: see Pre- A. 1, 
2, etc. 

Prediscover (pridisky'vas), v. 
trans, To discover beforehand. 

1665 Furtur CA, fist. 1x. i. $52 ‘These holy men did 
prudently prediscover that differences in judgements would 
unavoidably happen in the Church. 1766 Bracksuase 
Confess. (1767) 221 In his supposing them to have predia- 
covered the dissensions, that would happen in the church an 
hundred years after they were dead. : ; 

So Predisco'very [Pte- A. 2], previous discovery. 

1653 TI. Horton Iisdome's Fudguient ro To shew ns 
them, not in the event,.. but afore-hand in the pre-discoveries 
and apprehensions of it. 1787 Stk J. Hawkins Jolson 
464 A question between us and. .Spain, touching the pre- 
discovery, and, consequently, the right of dominion over 
certain islands in the Sonth seas, 5 

Predisponent (pridispdwnént), a. and sd, 
Also 7-8 pre-. [f. Pre- A. 1, 2+ Disposent.] 

A. adj. Predisposing. Now rave. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp.u. Ad Sect. x. 6 These graces 
..are given to men irregularly and without any order of 
predisponent canses, 1842-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
TEL. 127 Somnambulism occurs in many persons without any 
manifest predisponent cause. | 

B. sé. ax prods poeine influence or cause. 

ye Let. to Dr. Cadogan on Diss. Gout 7 My neighbour 
is free from this praedisponent, and escapes it. 1852 Frnd 
R. dgric. Soc. XII. 1. 375 Secondary causes, as pre- 
disponents to the disease. : 

Hence Predispo'nency [see -Ency], the quality 
of being predisponent or causing predisposition. 

@ 1846 Paray is cited by Worcrstea. 

Predisposal (pridispowzal). [Pre- A. 2.] 
Previous disposal. 

1795 Femina I. 119 If you had not rendered that desirable 
event impossible, by the predisposal of yourself,.. your 
Jemima should have hecome your wife. 1830 Herscnec 
Stud, Nat. Phil, $26 This contemplation of possible occur- 
rences, and predisposal of what shall happen. 

Predispose (pridispowz), v. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Disrose: ch. F. prédisposer (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), and L, predisposit-us predisposed.] 

1. trans. To dispose (a person, etc.) beforehand ; 
to render liable or subject /o something; to put 
into a favourable or snitable frame or condition; to 
incline or adapt previously. Also adso/. 

Hea [see Pauvtsposep). 1684 T. Buanet The. £arth 1 iv. 
36 
d 


[Pre- A.1.] 


egetahle productions require the heat of the Sun, to pre- 
ispose and excite the Earth, and the Seeds. a 1716 Soutit 
(J.), Unless nature be predisposed to ap 1 y its own 
propensity. 41800 Med. Frat, IV. 299 As a hot summer 
immediately excites the cholera, so it predisposes to diarrhea 
anddysentery. 1843 Brtuune Sc. Fireside Stor. 45 The 
relief.. only predisposed him for an earlier..relapse into the 
same melancholy mood. 1872 Buackie Four Phases t. 147 
The majority of his judges..came predisposed to condemn 
him. 1903 Daily Chron. 14 May 7/6 Hydrogen. .bein 
nixed with a certain quantity of air, the presence of whic 


could unly help to predispose for an explosion. : 


/ nant: 
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2. To dispose of, give away, or bequeath before. 

1666 in 10th Rep, Hist. MSS. Conun, App. v. 20 Finding 
..the office designed for him predisposed by patent. 1807 
Crapper Par. Reg. it. 531 Assured uf wealth, this man of 
simple heart, Fo every friend had predisposed a part. 

Hence Predispo'sing ///. a., that predisposes ; 
that renders favonrable, inclined, or susceptible. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit. 1. iv, His own purposes 
and predisposing thoughts. 1793 Friendly Addr. to Poor 
21 Many tbings concur ., tu form a predisposing canse for 
such disorders. 1848 R. I. Witnerroace Doctr. Jucarna- 
tion xiii. (1852) 362 There is one radical defect—the need of 
some predisposing grace on the part of God. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Yrui. 7 Sept. 640 The end of the hot season in the 
tropics. .is very predisposing to malaria. 

Predisposed (-pou'zd), ppl.a [6 prec. + 
-eD!,] Disposed or inclined beforehand; pre- 
viously or already liable or subject. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Zp. 308 It concurreth bat 
unto predisposed effects, 1818 HALLAM Afid. Ages (1872) 
IL. vit. ut. 218 Tales,. which a predisposed multitude cagerly 
swallowed. 1899 A//butt's Syst. Med. VILI. 569 A direct 
transinission [of disease] from one member of a predi>posed 
family to another. " : 

Hence Predispo’sedness, the quality of being 
predisposed ; predisposition. 

1645 ‘I’. Coceman ffofes Deferred 21 A praying army is 
a predisposednesse for successe, 1681 H, More Aap. Dax, 
v. 1g. Whether the difference lie meerly in the predisposed- 
ness of the persons..is a subtile piece of Philosophy. 

Predisposition (pridispozi‘fan). [f. Pre- 
A, 24 Disposition ; cf. mod. F. prédisposttion.] 

1. The condition of being predisposed or inclined 
beforehand (0 something or /o do something); 
a previous inclination or favourable state of mind. 

1626 Bacon Sylcra § 236 That the Spirits of the Teacher 
put in Motion, should worke with the Spirits of the Learner, 
a Pre-disposition to offer to Imitate. 1660 Jur. Tavtor 
Worthy Commun, Wu ii 132 St. Austin reckoning what pre- 
disposition is necessary by way of preparation to the holy 
sacrament. 1705 Stanunore /'arafir, 1. 259 Constituent 
Parts of Repentance, and necessary Predispositions to 
Forgiveness, 1840 Macautay £ss., Kanke's /list. (1887) 
5g ‘There bad long been a predisposition to heresy. : 

2. sfec. A physical condition which renders its 
possessor liable to the attack of disease. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V7I, Wks, 1879 1. 734/1 It [the sweating 
sickness) was conceived .. to proceed from a malignity ia 
the constitution of the air, gathered hy the predispositions 
of seasons. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. w. ii, 249 
External Accidents are often the occasional canse of the 
Kings-Evil, but they always suppose a predisposition of the 
Body to it. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Match 311 Table 
of the Pulses according to Diseases, and the Pre-Disposition 
to them, 1801 Jed. Yrnil. V. 83 Predisposition to Small- 
pox. 1873 T. 1]. Green /nfrod, Pathol, (ed. 2) 101 Here... 
there may exist some special predisposition of the tissues 
themselves. 

Hence Predisposi'tional a., of or pertaining to 


predisposition. 

1847 Busunete Chr. Nurt. it. i. (1861) 247 Results from 
predispositional state, or initially sanctified property. 

Predistimguish (pri-), v ([Pre- A. 1] 
trans. To distinguish by way of preference, Hence 
Predisti‘nguished ///. a., distinguished before or 
above others. 

1778 Love Feast 25 Of saving Grace a predistinguish‘d 
Ileir, 1817 Cotentoce Lay Sern: in Brog. Lit. (1882) 391 
How shall the law predistinguish the ominous sereech owl 
. from the auspicious and friendly birds of warning? 


+ Predivina'tion. O¢s. [ad. 1. pradivina- 
Hién-em, n. of action from predivindre: see next. 
Cf. obs. F. prédivénation (1552 in Godef.).] The 
divining of events beforehand. 

1603 Ace. Dou Sebast. in Hart. ATise. (Malh,) UL. 401 
Many matters that he had seen take event according to his 
predivination. 161x Froaio, Predininatione, a prediuina- 
tion_or guessing. 1623 in CockERam, 

+ Predivine, v. Ods. [ad. L. predivindre 
to divine beforehand, have a presentiment of: see 
Pre- A. 1 and DIVINE wv. 
(1530 in Godef.).] érans. and inir, To divine 
beforehand, presage, prognosticate. 

1607 Watxincton Oft. Glass 144 Which did. .predivine 
the. eloquence of Plato. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle, ete. 
(1871) 146 Astronomers..Can pre-divine of famines, plagues, 
waa warres. 1622 Donne Seras. 15 Sept. 42 [One who] be 
the intention neuer so sincere, will presage, and pro; mosti- 
cate, and prediuine sinister and mischieuons effects from it. 

Predominance (pridg'minins). Also 7 pree-. 
[f. as Prepominant +-ance. Ci F. prédominance 
(16the.).] The fact or position of being predomi- 
a. Astrol. Ascendancy, superior influence. 
1615 Beatuwalt Siraipnde (1878) x12 Both haue influence 
from one ominous star, Which bodes our happinesse or our 
mischanee According to the starres piston ae 1622 
Fretcnrr Sea Voy, wu. i, The sullen Saturn had predomi- 
nance at your nativity | ¢1650 Den Bel/ianis 178 [A sword] 
which she forged undee the Constellationand Predominance 
of such Planets, that no Enchantment might against it 
prevail. se ool, 

b. generally. Prevailing or superior influence, 
strength, or authority; prevalence, preponderance. 
In early use frequently of the humours. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ty. ti, Ther's not a beauty 
lives Hath that imperiall predominance Ore my affectes. 
a1627 FH. Snircey Jfart, Sotdier ut. iv, Now a Scorpion is 
A small compacted creature in whom Earth Hath the pre- 
dominance, but mixt with fire. 1668 Soutn Serv. (1727) Ne 
xi. 420 [tis really no small Argument of the Predominance of 


. 


Cf. obs. F. prédiviner | 


PREDOMINANTLY. 


Conscience over Interest. 1791 Boswet. FoAssox an. 1716 
(s816) I. 24 ‘the carly predominance of intellectual vigour. 
1853 Kant Grinneld Exp. xxviii. (1856) 235 This predomi- 
nance of breezes from the southward and eastward. 

Predo‘minancy. [f. as next+-ancy.] The 
quality of being predominant ; an instance of this; 
the fact of being predominant ; = prec. 

1598 Frorio, Predominatrone, predomination, predomi- 
nancie, 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Custom §& Educ. (Arb.) 368 
The predominancye of Custome is every where visible. 
r611 Speep Afist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xi. §10 The young Queene.. 
tooke her selfe not to be alittle wronged by this vngracious 
mans predominancy. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Zp. iw. 
iii, 183 An Inflammation .. Oedematons, Schirrons, Erisi- 
pelatous, according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
flegme, or choler. 1652 Cucrerrer Eng. Physic. (1809) 276 
Mars claims predominancy over all these wholesome herbs. 
1739 Metmotu Fitzosh. Lett. (1763) 188 To be influenced in 
his censure or appun Te . by the predominancy or deficiency 
of his favorite beauty. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
ILI, gro Affected with a predominancy of rigid over clonic 
action. 

Predominant (pridp‘minant), a. and 54. [a. 
F. prédominant (14th c. in Godef. Compl.), ad. 
L. type *priedomtndit-em, pres. pple. of *predomi- 
nari, -dre: see PREDOMINE.] 

A. adj. Predominating. 

1. Having ascendancy, power, influence, or autho- 
rity over others; superior, ascendant, prevalent. 

In early nse a term of Astrology, also of Physiology. 

Predominant branch of a tree\Math.): see Dosixant 5. 
Predominant nerve (Sot): the main or principal nerve, as 
in the leaves cf mosses. Predominant partner: a phrase 
applied (after Lord Rosebery) to England among the several 
constituents of the United Kingdom. 

1576 FLeminc Panopl, Epist. 279 Vou are not ignoraunt, 
yt melancholy being predominant,.. moueth men to mad- 
nesse. 1592 Suans. Kou. & Ful. u. iii, 29 And where the 
worser is predominant, Full scone the Canker death eates 
vp that Plant. 1601 — Ad's Well. ivait Hel, The warres 
hath so kept you vender, that you most needes be borne 
vnder Mars. Par, When he was predominant. 1672 Petty 
Pol, Anat, (2691) 34 Why do not the predominant Party in 
Parliament..make England beyond Trent another King- 
dom? 1751 Jonxson Aamdler No. 103 P7 The temporary 
effect of a predominant passion. 1817 Jas. Mite Brzé. 
india U1. v.14. 315 After the power of the English hecame 
predominant. 1863 Geo. Euiot Romofa i, A change which 
was apt ta make the women’s voices predominant in the 
chorus, 1894 Lo. Rosepery Sf. Ho. Lds. 12 Mar. (Hansard 
iv. XXI1, 32), The noble Marquess [uf Salisbury] made one 
remark on the subject of Irish Home Rule with which [con- 
fess supe in entire accord. He said that before Irish 
Home Rule isconceded by the ] mperial Parliament, England, 
as the predominant Member of the partnership of the hres 
Kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its justice and 
equity. 1894 Times 19 Mar. 9/3 But if only a simple 
majority was contemplated, why the allusion to Kngland as 
the predominant partner? Mr, Gladstone had a majority, 
and tried by its aid to carry Home Rule against the pre+ 
dominant partner. 4 Daily Chron, 18 Mar. 6/4 If the 
predominant partner theory was to be carried ont in the next 
Government. 

b. More vaguely: More abundant as an element ; 


more frequent ;_ prevailing, prevalent. 

1601 Hottaxo Pliny 11, 488 A third (Corinthian metal) 
of an equall medley and temperature, wherein a man shall 
not perceiue any one mettall predominant. 1635 Swan 
Spee. MM. v. §2 (4643) 176 The Equator where heat is most 
predominant. 1709 BeaneLey 7Ae. Vision Ded., Those 
criminal pleasures so fashionable and predominant in the 
age we live in, 1852 D. Witson Pred. Ann, (1863) IL. 1v.t. 
179 The predominant Erse dialect. 1878 Hux.ev /"hystogr. 
47 The wet side being that towards which the predominant 
winds blow. : : F 

+e, With of: Domineering over, overruling. Ods. 

1642 in Clarendon His?. Red. vi. § 106 They were so pre- 
sumptuous, and predominant of his Majesties Resolutions, 
that they forbear not those outrages. . 

d. jig. Superior in position, towering over. 

1797 Howceort tr. Stolferg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 11. xliv. 96 
The Cupola..rises predominant over every object. 1867 
A. Barry Sir C, Barry vii. 251 Made the roofs boldly pre- 
dominant. 

2. Her. (See qnots.) 

1766-87 Porxy Heraldry Gloss., Predominant, this term 
is sometimes nsed in Merlo to signify that the Field is 
but of one Tincture. /4id. 28 When some Metal, Colour, or 
Fur, is spread all over the Surface or Field, such a Tincture 
is said to be predominant. ; 

B. sé, That which predominates: a. A pre- 
dominating person, influence, power, or authority ; 
a predominating quality, fact, or feature. 

158) Waanea 4é5, Eng. vi. xxxii. (1612) 163 We are 
Predominants, say we. 1594 MWarres Cyrus 907 Reason, 
my Lord, was the predominant. 1599 B, Jonson £v. Man 
out of Hum, 11. til, You must first hane an especial care so 
to weare your hat, that it oppresse_not confusedly this 
your predominant or fore-top. @ 1656 Ussner duu. vi. (1658) 
21g The Sun..was the Predominant in Greece, and the 
Moon in Persia. 1890 C.L. Morcan Anim. Life § intedl, 
349, | venture to call the prominent quality a predominant 


as opposed to the isolate. , 
+b. A predominating or besetting sin. Ods. 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvi. 4 


1633 W. Stautner in Spurgeon 1 
Every man's predominant is a beast of Satan's saddling 
and providing. x Euiz. West Jfee, (1865) 143, 1 was 
ill employed, pursuing after my idols and predominants. 

c. Welsh Phonology. (See quot.) , 

1856 J. Wituiams Gram, Edeyrn § 134 Predominants .. 
which are f, ph, ch, ng, ngh, dd, th, 1, m, n, r, mh, nh, being 
so called because they prevail over the umbratiles, thrust 
them out of the sentence, and reign by their own power in 
their stead. 


Predominantly, dv. [f. prec. + -Lx >] 


PREDOMINATE. 


Ina predominant manner or degree; with superior 


influence; preponderatingly. 

168t J. Scort Chr. Life. iii. § 2 (1684) 111 Our Wills being 
already ently inclined to follow God, and take 
example by him. 1773 Life NV. Frowde 59 A Longing to view 
distant Climes so predominantly reigned in my Thonghts, 
1884 Manch, Exam. 20 Ang. 5/1 Down to the heginning 
euine reign of George III,..the House was predominantly 

hig. é , 

Predominate (pridg-minct), a. Now rare. 
[app. a mistaken form for PREDOMINANT, prob, after 
such adjs.as moderate, femperate.| = PREDOMINANT. 

1591 Nasue Proguostication To Rdt, Wks. (Grosart) I. 
143 Mereury being Lord and predominate in the house of 
Fortune, 1§97 Brarn Yhkeatre God's Fudgeut. (1612) 509 
When crneltie once begineth to bee predominat, it is so 
vnsatiable that it nener ceaseth, 1605 ‘IMME Qrerst(. in. 
145 When salt is predominate ..it produceth so many kinds 
of diuers uleers, 1754 Ricnarpson Gramdison (1810) IL. 
xi. 136 He gave way to his predominate bias. 1800 HELENa 
Weuts Coustantia Neville (ed. 2) 11, 273 Whey conmonly 
possessed... the predominate bad qualities of both Euro. 
peans and Africans. 1865 E. Burritt WWadk Laad’s End 
331 The denomination he [Wesley] founded seems to be 
the standing or predominate order ee 


Predominate (pridg:mine't), v7. Also 6 pree-. 
[f. med.L. *predomindre (prob. used in 15-16th c. 
1,,): see PREDOMINE and -ATE3. Jt might also be 
f. F, prédominer, like isolate, etc. : see -aTR 3 6.) 

tl. intr. Asirol. To lave ascendancy, to exert 


controlling influence. Oéds. 

1597 A. M. tr, Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg. 51bf/1 The 
astronomicall constellation which over vs is predominating, 
1598 Suaks. Merry IV. 1. ii. 294, J shall awe him with my 
cudgell ; it shall hang like a Meteor ore the Cuckolds horns: 
.. will predominate oner the pezant, «1633 AustIx 
Afedit, (1635) 147 For Saturne (principally predominating, 
on Saturday) disposed mens minds and bodies to a dull 
heavinesse. 

2. generally. a. To have or exert controlling 
power, to lord it over ; to surpass in authority or 


influence, to be superior. 

1618 Botton /lorus (1636) 228 Our fellowes, and allies most 
justly demanded equall priviledge with the Romans,..to 
the hope whereof Drusus had raized them upon a desire to 
predominate. 1623 CockeramM u, To Gonerne or rnile,.. 
predominate, .. domineere, 1638 Sir ‘TV. Hernert J raz. 
ted. 2) 237 The women in those parts never predominate. 
x8o7 S. ‘lurner Anglo-Sax. (ed. 2) 1. 1. vill, 87 In this 
period of the independence of Britain, one tyrant is said 
to have predominated over the rest. 1855 Mitman Las. 
Chr, x iv. V.102 The Frenchman soon began to predomi- 
nate over the Pontiff. ; 

b. To be the stronger, main, or leading element ; 
to prevail, preponderate. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exant. Wits (1616) 83 When this 
element predominateth in the mixture. a 1687 Petry Pod, 
Arith, i, (1691) 15 Those who predominate in Shipping, and 
Fishing, have more occasions than others to frequent all 

arts of the World, 1751 Jounson Rambler No, 141 P 2 
The desires that predominate in onr hearts. 1839 Murcu 
SON Silur, Syst. 4. x. 337 The hornblende for the most part 
predominating over the felspar. 1881 Owen in Nature 
1 Sept. 4212/1 Since the foundation of the Museum in 1753, 
when the collections of printed books and manuscripts pre- 
dominated. , a 

c. To occnpy a more commanding position ; 


to tower over. 

1814 Scott Mav. viii, A huge bear, carved in stone, pre- 
dominated over a large stone-hasin. 1859 Gro. Exior A. 
Bede v, The talt gables and elms of the rectory predominate 
over the tiny white-washed church. A 

3. ¢rans, To dominate over, prevail over, control. 


Now rare. 

1607 SHaKS. Timon tv. iii. 142 Let your close fire pre- 
dominate his smoke, And he no turne-coats. 1631 Celestina 
tar You happy powers that predominate humane actions, 
assist, 1810 Splendid Folties V1. 95 The frailties of your 
nature predominated the glare of your riches, 1892 A. F. 
Lee Hist. Coltanbus (Ohio) If. 573 ‘The ambition for outside 
‘effect which predominated the original plans seems to have 
been disdainfnl of interior comfort. 

Hence Predo’minated 7//. @. = PREDOMINATE a. 

31752 Hume £ss., Parties ee) 36 According to that 
principle which is predominated and is found to have the 
greatest influence. 

Predo’'minately, adv. Now rare. 
DOMINATE @. + -LY 4.) = PREDOMINANTLY. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits xv. (1596) 271 Nature 
-.in a woman cannot he predominatly hot. 1842 Manninc 
Seri, (1848) 1. 66 In persons of a predominately worldly 
tone of mind, 1892 A¢henwum 13 Feb, 212/2 Used too 

redominately, to the dwarfing or exclusion of other 

eelings. - . 

Predo-minating, ///. a. [f. PREDOMINATE 
v + -1N02,) That predominates; controlling, 
ruling, prevailing ; rarely, domineering, lording it. 

1595 Daniet Civ. Wars (1609) v. xcili, The pride of some 
iy onan will. 1666 Boy. Orig. Formes §& Qual. 357 

ot sa much the Predominating as tbe Denominating 

Forme. 1866 Gro. Extor #. Holt xv, But then.. that 
‘one’ must be tender to her, not rude and predominating 
in his manners. 1904 Exfositor Mar, 186 Joyousness is the 
predominating characteristic of Judaism 

Hence Predo’minatingly adv. 

1884 Brownine Ferishtah, Bean-strife 222 Fither..seems 
Predominatingly the colour. 190g Orr Probi. O. T. vii. 
196 Portions of chapters in Genesis are marked by the use 
exclusively or predominatingly of the divine name Elohim. 

Predomination (pr/dpminz-fan). Now rare 
or Obs. [n. of action from PREpOMINE, PRE- 
DOMINATE 7: see -aTION,] The action, fact, or 


[f. Pre- 


1268 
condition of predominating; — p:cdominance ; 
ascendancy. (Olten in As¢ro/. and in the doctrine 


of the humours.) 

31586 A, Day ug. Secretary 1. (1625) 105 So great a pre- 
domination bath this name of fidelity in the hearts of 
anumber. 1612 Woooa.Le Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 332 ‘he 
colour uncertaine, according to the predomination of the 
humonr infected. 1613 W. Browne Arif. /ast.1.i, Nave 
thy starres maligne bene such, ‘hat their predominations 
sway so much Over the rest? ¢ 1645 Howntt Lett. (1892) 
IF. 662 The perpetual conflict of the humors within us for 
predomination. 1654 ‘ PaLarMoN ‘ /rdendship 3 Mercury... 
follows the predomination of those other Planets with whom 
he is in Conjunction. 1783 Jounson 28 Apr. in Soswedl, 
You would not trust to the predomination of right, which, 
you believe, is in your opinions. 

Predo:minator. rave—'. [agent-n. from Pre- 
DOMINATE @: sce -UR.] A predominating agent. 

1654 Gayton Pécas. Notes ui. ii. 32 The chiefe predominator 
in the businesse was to be two grains of pulvis magneticus. 

+ Predo'mine, #. O/s. [app.a. F. pridominer 
(16th c. in Littré), ad. L. type *Aradouindre (which 
may have been used in med. or 16th c. L.), f. priv, 
Pre- A. + domindari, later -dre, to be master, rule, 
f. dominus lord, master. 

Like the other words of the group, in carly use in Astrology, 
also in the doctrine of the humours. ] 

L. tui, = PREDOMINATE v. 1, 2. 

1sgr Sytvester Du Bartas 1. ii, 104 So th’ Element in 
Wine predomining It hot, and cold, and moist, and dry 
doth bring. 1596 Dravrosx Leg. iv. 399 ‘To my ascendant 
hasting then to clime, ‘here as the first predomining the 
time, 1640 R. Battin Canterd. Selfcouvict. Postscr. 4 
Shall partialitie so farre predomine with you, that we. anust 
be repnted Apostates? 1678 J. Brown Life faith (1824) I. 
v.109 ‘The abounding and predomining of carnal fears. 

2. fvans. = PREDOMINATE @. 3. 

1720 W. Gipson Déet. /forses i. (1731) 2 Wow far these 
predomine or influence them, we are much ata loss to know. 

+ Predominee'r, 7. Oés. vare—". [f. Pre- 
A. § + DoMINEER; prob. influenced by F. prdé- 
dominer.| trans, To overrule, domineer over. 

1594 2nd Kep. Dr. Faustus iii. Cii, Being gouerned and 
predomineirde by that quicke and ready spirite. 

+Predominion, 0s. [f. Pre- A. 5 + Do- 
MINION, after Aredoutine, etc.) Superior power; 
predominance, prevalence. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass vi. 77 Of the predominion of 
any clement,..the complexion hath his... denomination. 
161r Fiori, Predominio, a fore-rule or predominion. 1673 
Grew Anat. Roots nu. § 70 By the predominion of the other 
Principles, made mild. 

+ Predo'minize, v. Ods. rare. [f, PREDOMINE 
(or its source) + -IZE.) ¢vazs. = PREDOMINATE ¥. 3. 

1648 Fart or WestMonELann Offa Sacra (1879) 29 And so 
allay the Fury, stint the Rage Of madness doth pre- 


dominize this age, 

+ Predo‘miny,. O¢s. [ad. med.L. type *7z- 
dominium: see Pre- A. 5 and Domtnivst.] 
Superior power or authority ; predominance. 

(Used in the translation cited, but not in ‘Trevisa.) 

1432-So0 tr. /Jigden (Rolls) 1. 231 ‘The Romanes made 
promise to Marens, a nowble kny3hte, that he scholde haue 
predominy of the cite |wrdis donttutuu), and a perpetnalle 
memory if he cowthe delyner that cite. /did. 263. /bid. 
35: Obteynenge the predominy by stren3hte and armes. 
1438-§0 //arleian Counts. of Higden (Rolls) VIN. 500 What 
trowble and discorde scholde not have predominy afterwarde. 

Predone ie Ppt. a vare—", [f. PRR- A. 1 
or(?)6+ Donr.] Already done; or (?)completely 
done, fordone, exhausted. 

1859 Kinostey in £7 (1879) IL. xviii. 99. I am..as one 
desperate and predone with work of various kinds at once. 

redoom (przdim), v. Also 7 pre-. [Pre- 
A. 1.) érans. a. To pronounce the sentence or 
doom of beforehand ; to precondemn. b. To fore- 
ordain (some doom) fo, So Predoomed (-di'md), 
Predoo'ming 7//. ad/s. 

1618 Ozules Alimanacke Raven 2,1 haue ener been held a 
Pradooming Bird. 1786 Hist. in Ann. Keg. 51/2 The Sheich 


Mansour pretended that he was pre-doomed by the.. | 


decrees of heaven to fill np the measure of divine revela- 
tion, 2 Coreriwce Dest. Nations 182 The indwelling 
angel-guide, that oft.,shapes out Man's course To the 
predoom’d adventure. 1859 Texsyson Lane. § Elaine 
725 All Had marvel what ike maid might be, hut most Pre- 
doom'd her as unworthy. 1882 Miss Bravvon Aft. Reyal 
II. i. 10 He predooms future suffering to the innocent by a | 
reckless indulgence of his own inclination in the present. 
1885 R. Bucuanan in NV. Amer. Rev. May 452 Shait Man, 
predoom’d, Cling to his sinking straw of consciousness? | 

Predorsal: see Pre- L. 3. 

+ Predour. Olds. [a. OF. predeur (13th ¢. in 
Godef,), ad. L. predatér-em plunderer, pillager.] 


A robber, planderer, marander. | 
1577 Hotsnsneo Deser. of [rel 17/1 in Chron.1,The Earle | 
with his bande made hoate foote after, & dogging still the | 
track of the predours, he came to the place where the dart | 
was horld. - 
+ Predy,¢. Naut. Ols. [Deriv. obscure: mos' 
writers have associated it in some way with ready. 
(The suggestion bas been made that the f was developed , 
out of the word of command ‘Make the ship ready’ (cf. 
quot. 1626). This is not impossible; though it assumes the | 
identity of the vowel sound in ready and. predy, which is 
not proved.)] | 
Prepared for action, ready. i 
1625 in J. S. Corbett Fighting Jnstruet. (1905) 69 That | 
the hold in every ship sane be rummaged nNdntaide predy — 


PRE-ELECTION. 


especially hy the ship's sides, 1626 Capt. N. Botrtrr 
Dialogues about Sea Services (1685) 283 When a Ship is to 
he made ready fora Fight, the Word of Command is, make 
the Ship Predy, or make Predy the Ordnance. And a Predy 
SHip is when all her Decks are cleared, and her Guns and 
all her stall Shot, and everything of that Nature, well 
fitted for a Fight: And likewise to make the Hold Predy is 
ta bestow everything handsomly there, and to remove any- 
thing that may be troublesome. Hence 1706 in Prittirs. 

So + Predy v. Ods., ta make ready, 

1627 Cart. Swiru Seaman's Gram, ix, 38 Predy, or make 
ready to set saile. 1704 J. Harnis Lew. Sechuod, Peed 
the Ship, ar Predy the Ordnance, is as mach as vo make 
‘Things ready fora Fight. 1867 Savrn Sailor's Word dé, 
Lredy, or Priddy, a word formerly used in our ships for 
“get ready"; as * Predy the main-deck ‘, or get it clear. 

Pre-dynastic: see Pree B. 1. 

+ Pree, si.! OAs. rave". [a. VFL pré:—L. 
Prat meadow, ora, obs. F. prée fom.:—L. prata, 
pl. of pratim.] A meadow. 

a 62g Sin H. Fixncu Lazo (1636) 24 Ina Writ the generall 
shall be put..before the speciall: as land before pree, 
pasture, wood, inneary, marish, &c. 

Pree (pri), 7. Se.and worth. dial, Also 8~ prie. 
(A shortened form of Arefze, prezve, by-form of 
Prove zv.; cf. Sc. eve. hae, lee, for give, haze, Hef.) 
trans. To make proof or trial of; to try what (a 
thing) is like, esf. by tasting. Pree the uron’ of, 
to kiss, 

2arzoo Pallad, ‘ Blaw the was 72 ho’ (in R. Bell's 
Coélect. 1857), He [a horse] shakes his head above the trough 

Jue dares not priethe corn, 1724 Rausay Yeast, Alise. 1733! 
1. gt A mill of good snishing to prie. 1768 Ross /fedeuare 
103 Nae heony beik, that ever I did pree, Did taste so 
sweet. 1785 Burns //adlozuen x, Rol, stownlins, pried 
fier bonnie mou. 1824 Scott Aedeanut/e? ch. vii, | ani in 
«haste to prie your. good cheer. 1857 Chambers’ Jinform, 
1. 709/2 A custom. .of precing the nets—that is, lifting outa 
portion of a train and examining it. 1896 Barri Sent. 
fomey xix. 213 Ie had uo thought o° preeing lasses' 
months now. - , 

llence Pree sd.*, a trial, a taste; Pree‘ing 7/J. 
sé, proving, trying, tasting. 

1821 Gat dae. Parish xvii, The first taste and preeing 
of what war is. 1835 1. Wenstrr RAymes 182 Sac after 
some drams I gat a pree, I bade gude day. 1879 J. WHie 
Jottings 169 Gic me apree, but no my fill. 1883 Cierann 
fachbracken ix. 64 Vhe pruif o' the puddin’s the preein’ o' 't. 

Pre-earthly, -economic: see Pre- 13. 1. 

Preeche, Preede, Preef, variants of Preacn, 
PrebeE, PROOF, 

Pre-ele'ct, a Now rare, [ad. L. praélect-us, 
pa. pple. of med.L. prviVigcre to choose before, 
prefer; or f. Pre- A. 1, 5 + Enecr a@.] Chosen 
beforchand or hefore others; chosen in preference 


to others. 

€1489 Caxton Blauchardyn xxxiii, 123 Ha, noble rose, 
pre-elect & chosen byfore all other flouris that ben about 
the, 1§13 Bravsnaw St. Werburge u. 225 This gracious 
virgin and preelect abbasse. 1611 Florio, /reeletio, pre 
elect, fore-chosen. 1858 BE. Casware Poems 34 Then with 
all perfeetions deck’d As this mother pre-elect. 1870 Ros- 
setTti Pocus (1881) 261 This is that blessed Mary pre-elect 
God's virgin. 

Pre-elect (prifiekt), 2. [Pre-A.1.]  dvavs. 
To elect or choose heforehand. 

1570 Foxe A. & J. (ed. 2) 926/1 In the divine prescience 
af God, whiche had chosen «ind preelected her before the 
worldes to hethe motherofthe Lord. 1611 Corar., Prées/u, 
preclected, fore-chosen, 1706 Puuwirs, Pre-clected, elected, 
or chosen before-hand. 1850 Neate J/ed. PZyuins (1867) 
153 Ere the world was, pre-elected. 

b. To elect to an office by anticipation. rare. 

1830 J. H. Monk Life #. Bentley (12833) I. 45 An appeal 
was also presented to the Vice-Chancellor ., against the 
Master, who had pre-elected his son, William Bradford, to 
a fellowship in a College Meeting, at which only four of the 
twelve Fellows were present. /éfd. 254 Fonr persons, 
commonly deemed his inferiors in merit, were suceessfal ; 
two of them being pre-elected for the following year. 

Pre-election (priile-kfan), st. Also preo-. 
[Pre-A.1,5. Cf obs. F. préeslection (Godef.).) 

+1. Choice of one person or thing in preference 
to others; selection, preference. Ods. 

1s89 Puttennam Eng. Poeste a. xiifi]. (Arb,) 131 We must 
needes say, it was in many of their wordes done by pre- 
election in the first Poetes. 3611 A. Starroap Niobe 61 
A free prieelection, is not but of good, nor a free shunning 
but of evil. 1629 Maxwent tr, //erodian mt. 163 Antonine, 
taking smalt ioy in those Nuptialls, whereto hee was forcibly 
yoked, without any pre-election of his owne, infinitely 

ated both the young Lady and her Father. . 

2. Previous choice; an anticipatory election. 

1611 Fronio, Pree/ettione, pre-election, eae. 6 @ 1639 
Worton in Refig. (1651) 453 We shall satisfie His Majestie 
with a pre-Election, and yours shall have my first nomina- 
tion, 1715 H. Priogacx in L1/¢ (1748) 212_No such pre- 
elections shall be henceforth made tn any College. 1830 
J. H. Monx Life R. Bentley (1833) UW. 257 That three 
scholars should be taken from Westminster every year, and 
that they should never tapered hy pre-elections, 1860 
Pusey Asin. Proph. 596 He does not speak directly of pre- 
destination, but of praelection to temporal goods. 

Pre-election (pri/lekfan), adj. pir. [f. PRE- 
B. 1 + Exection.] Occurring or given before 
a parliamentary (or other) election. P 

1893 Chicago Advance 16 Mar., The President. .refused 
to compromise himself by any pre-election pledges. 1896 
Atlantic Monthly Feb. 207 Some of the preélection tests of 
statesmanship. 1898 Jiestw. Gaz. 16 May 3/1 Maybe Mr. 
Chamberlain was remembering his pre-election promises. 


PRE-ELEMENTATION. 


+Pre-e:lementa‘tion. Oss. rave—'. [f. Pre- 
A. 24+ *elementation, {, ELEMENT v. 3, to instruct 
in the rudiments of learning.] Previous elementary 


or rndimentary instruction or teaching. 

1659 HI. L'kstrance lliance Div. OF. 98 \ duty with- 
out whose pre-elementation sermons themselves edify very 
liale. 

Preem (prim), 56. focal. Also 7-8 preme. 

perh. a variant of PRrreen sd,; cf. MDu., Du. 
prien, MG. prime, MUG. pfrieme, G. pfriem, 
Pfriemen an awl, bodkin, etc.] (See quot. 1850.) 

1688 R. Home 4 rnoury tt, 289/1 The Preme is made of 
white Wands, this is for the opening of the Varn..so that 
each thred may pass clearly through the Reed, 1726 Dice. 
Rust. sv. Lown, 18505, Bamrorn Dial, S, Lancs. Gloss, 
185 /xeen, a comh used by weavers, to loosen the yarn, 

Preem (prim), v. cal. [f. prec.] In textile 
manufacture, To clean the teasels ? with a preem or 
comh. Hence Pree‘ming 74/. sh. ; also Pree‘mer 
(see quot.). 

1835 Ure /’hilos. Manuf 202 The next employment in the 
cloth manufacture for which boys are fit, is preeming; that 
is, cleaning the teasel-rods and handles, /éfa., Preeming 
is much harder and more disagreeable work than carping. 
féid. 303 After the preeming period, the lads are put either 
to the gig-machines, or to the lewises in the cutting or 
shearing-room. 1903 Aug. Dial. Dict, [reemer, a boy 
who cleans teazles. W. Vks. 

Preem (fencing), obs, form of Prine sé, 

Pre-embodiment,-embody: see Pnre- A. 1, 2. 

Pre-embryo. /io/. [f. Pre- B. 1.4 Esryro.] 
‘The inferior of the two cells opposite to the 
micropyle in the vegetable ovule which, by its 
growth and division, gives rise to the embryo’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). 

1904 Brit. Med. Frud. 153 Oct. 968 The amphibolic factor 
by its continued presence and influence. .on the germ-cells 
and sperm-cells, the pre-embryo, embryo, and its primordial 
germ-cells, &c., renders it impossible for the germ elements 
- -t0 live the charmed life of isolation. 

Pre-eminence (préjemincns). Also 5-6 
prem-, 5-8 prehem-, 7-8 preem-. [ad. late I. 
frveminentia sthe.), f L. prreminéut-em Pre- 
RMINENT: sec -ENCE. Cf. Fe prcddutnence (14th c. 
in Littré). The 4 in obs. spelling was inserted to 
avoid hiatns.] Surpassing or superior eminence. 

1. Higher rank or distinction; priority of place, 
precedence; superiority. 

1427 Rolls of Parlt, W.326/2 As toward any preeminence 
yat ye might have..as chief of Counseill. “ ¢1430 Lypa. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 How Maria, whiche hadde a 
premynenee Ahove aile women, in Bedlem whan she lay. 
1526 l'tnnaLe3 Yohn g Diotrephes which loucth to haue the 
preeminence amonge them receaucth vs nor. 1601 R. Joun- 
son Aiagd. & Contr, (1603) 68 As touching preheminence 
and dignity, he is chiefe of the Christian Princes, 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Gort, Fue. t. i. (1739) 1 They allowed pre- 
eminence to their Magistrates rather than Supremacy. 1705 
Stasnore /'arapfhr. V1. 10 Our Saviour is very fitly termed 
our Head, as that implies... Preheminence over the rest of the 
Body. 1872 Vrats Growth Comm, 97 The Venetians 
asserted their pre-eminence over the Genoese in a..battle. 

2. Superiority in any quality; the possession or 
existence of a quality or attribute in a pre-eminent 
deyree. 

01430 Lyoc. Alin, Poents (Percy Soc.) 244 Whil they 
stonde in ther fresse premynence. 1486 Hen. VF/ at York 
in Surtees Alise. (1888) 54 A place to my pleasour of moost 

rehemynence, 1526 /2ler. Perf (W, de W. 1831) 179 b, 
The preemynence of his moost gracyous eae 1612 
Seven /éiustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, x. 161 The Fast. 
Indian Taprohran, now called Sumatra, had preheminence 
of quantity hefore this of ours, 1781 Gannon Deed. & J. 
xxx. IH. 147 The emperor Honoris was distinguished... 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. 1883 
Symonos Shaks. Predecess. ii. (1890) 46 Shakspere’s pre- 
eminence consists chiefly in this, that hedid supremely well 
what all were doing. 

+b. In lit. sense of the L.: Greater stature. Ods. 

3589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie s. xv. (Arb. 49 The actors... 
fora speciall preheminence did walke vpon those high corked 
shoes or pantofles. 

3. With @ and f/. An individnal instance or 
case of pre-eminence: a. A distinction, a distin- 
gnishing privilege; b. A quality existing in 
a pre-eminent degree. Now rare. 

a 22g Ancr. R. 160 In onliche stude he bezet feos preo 
bizeaten [2 A7SS. preeminences]—priuilege of prechur, merit 
of martirdom & meidenes mede. 1433 Kolls of Parit. IV. 


432/2 All the manere of preminences and duytees belangyng , 


therto. 1597 Hooxer eed, Pot. v. Ixii. § 13 God, from 
whom mens seuerall degrees and preeminences doe proceed. 
1641 Hart Mono. tr. Biondé's Cieil Warres v.93 The City 
of Auxerres, and the precincts thereof, with all the above 
said preheminences. 1794 Burke Kep. Lords' Frais. Wks. 
1842 Ll, 632 The office, the powers and preheminences 
annexed to it, differ very widely. 

tence + Pre-e‘mineneed ff/. a. Obs. ntonce-wd., 
taised to pre-eminence ; distinguished. 

1661 Frutuam Resolves tt, xix. (ed. 8) 272 They are pre- 
eminene’d before the rest of the world. 

Pre-e‘minency. Now rare. Also 6 prem-, 
7 preem-, 7-8 prehem-. fad. late L. pre- 
eminintia, {f. L. preéminént-em: see next and 
-Excy.] The quality of being pre-eminent; = 
PRe-EMINENCE, 

1s60 Brecon Fewel of Foy Wks. UH. 20b, Thou knowest, 0 
lord..my necessytie, that I hate the token of prehemy- 
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neneie, and glory or worshyppe, whyche ] bear vpon my 
heade. 1698 O. Prurker (trtle) Jus Primatiale; or, the 
Ancient Right and Preheminency of the See of Armagh 
above all other Archbishopricks in the Kingdom of Ireland 
asserted. a1703 Burkitt On NV. 7. Mark iii, 19 The 
foreman of a grand jury, has a precedency, hut no pre- 
eminency. 1873 M. Arxoto Lit. 6 Dognra (1876) 397 The 
pre-eminency of righteousness. i 

b. With @ and A4 An instance or species of 
this quality; anything in which it is exhibited; 
a pre-eminent position. 

isss Fnen Decades 343 To haue certeyne priuelegies, 
preeminencies, and tributes. 1647-8 Cotrrenin Davila’s 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 4 The Royal Hanse then enjoys two Pre- 
eminencies, 1787 Herald No. 8 (1758) I. 124 ‘Vhe right of 
precedence, which the others will not yield, notwithstanding 
the precheminencies of the church supersede those of blood, 

Pre-eminent (prijcminént), a. Also 6-7 
preh-. [ad L. pravcmincnt-em, pr. pple. of priv- 
eminsre (contr. preni-) to project torwards, rise 
above, excel, f. Ari, Pre- A. 5 + eniiicre: see 
Esanent. Cf. F. prééurtnend (15th c. in Littré).J 

Eminent before or above others; excelling or 
surpassing others; distingnished beyond others in 
respect of some quality. 

1432-50 tr. //fgden (Rolls) 1. 7 Hauenge in pnssession 
dowerys preeminent [dates posstdet praméinentes|, 1473 
Proctam, 10 Nov. (Patent Roll 12 Edw. TV, pt. 1. m2), 
Suche persoones as god hath called to the preeminent astate 
of princes. 1598 Barret fAeor, Warres wi. 118 As superior 
and preheminent in office, he may commannd, ordaine, do, 
and yndo. 1667 Mu.ton /. £, vtlt. 279 Some great Maker... 
In goodness and in power pra-eminent. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 6 Vn all pursuits which required only the 
native powers of the intellect ..the Greeks were pre- 
eminent, 1870 Lupnock Orig. Crotlic, (1875) vi. 257 Asan 
object of worship. .the serpent is pre-eminent among animals. 

b. in lit. sense of the Latin: Rising or standing 
out above the rest. rare—'. 

1827 Stevart Péauter's G. (1828) 128 Accident may cut off 


> 


or shorten either the Taproot, or the preeminent shoots of | 


the top. 

Pre-eminently, ad. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] In 
a pre-eminent manner or degree; in the highest 
degree ; very highly, supremely. 

1747 1). MALLET A myn tor & Theodora i. 190 From another's 
fate, Pre-eminently wretched, learn thy awn, 1810 BENTHAM 
lacking (1821) 149 ‘Vhe argument of this pre-eminently 
learned Judge. 1865 Livincstone Zambes? xxix. 587 ‘Vhe 
region indicated is preeminently a cotton-field. 1884 Par 
Hustace 83 ‘This was pre-eminently a marriage of con- 
venience on both sides. ‘ 

So Pre-e‘minentness (Bailey vol. J], 1727). 

Pre-employ: see Pre- A. 1. 

Pre-e-mpt, sd. Azstral. collog. [f. as next.] 
A pre-emptive right. 

1890 * R. Botorewoon’ Col, Ncformer xxiv, (1891) 322 My 
fiiend has the run, and the stock, and the pre-empts all in 


his awn hands. 
Pre-empt (prijcm?t), v. Chiefy U. S. 


[Back-formation from PRk-EMPTION, PRE-EMPTIVE 
(cf. exempt, exemption.) trans, ‘To obtain by 
pre-emption; hence (UV. S.}, to occupy (public land) 
so as to establish a pre-emptive title. Also adso/. 
1857 Nat, Intelligencer (Washington) r July (Bartlett), The 
laws of the United States give the right to any citizen who 
does not own three hundred and twenty acres of land in any 
State of the Union..ta preémpt one hundred and sixty 
acres, by fulfilling the detailed requirements of the act. 
1870 B. Haate Luck Noaring Camp (ed. Tauchn.) Ll. 15 To 
make their seclusion more perfeet, the land on either side 
of the mountain wall that surrounded the camp bey duly 
preempted, 1885 Science VI. 318 An unscrupulous ‘colonist ’ 
can often preémpt in several places at the same time. x 
B. Suaw in Fad, Ess. Socialism 5 That specially fertile 
region upon which Adam pitched is sooner or later all pre- 
empted; and there is nothing for the new comer to pre- 
empt save soil of a second quality. 5 
. fig. To acquire or appropriate heforehand, 


pre-engage. Also #n/r.: sec quot. 1889. 

3888 Literature (N.¥.) x Sept. 276 (The Prohibition 
party] had unquestionably pre-empted for itself the prond 
position of the party of the future. 1889 Farmer American- 
Tsung 8. v., Colloquially, to pre-empt is to take possession, or 
to qualify for, “Thus a man_may pre-empt for heaven. 
1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 283 The bonours are 
pre-empted for other trades, 

lIence Pre-e‘mpted ///. a,; Pre-e’mptible a., 
capable of being pre-empted. 

1880 Scribner's Mag. May 102 Rival missionary boards 
oyer-run pre-empted ground and obliterate the boundaries 
of Christian comity. 1883 Century Afag. Sept. 732/1 Some 
public and preémpted homestead among the surf-showered 
rocks. 1886 V. Amer. Rev. Jan. 54 As pre-emptible land 
recedes farther into the West. 

(ad. med.L. 


Pre-emption (prije:m?fan). 
*sreenplion-em, n. of action f. *preenére to buy 
beforehand: see Pre- A. 2 and Esprion, Cf. F. 


1 préemption (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Purchase by 


one person or corporation before an opportunity is 
offered to others; also, the right to make such 


purchase ; sec. 

a. formerly in England, the prerogative of the sovereign, 
exercised through his purveyor, of buying household provi- 
sions in preference to other persons, and at special rates; 

b. in U,5S., Australia, etc, the purchase, or right of 
eles in preference and at a nominal price, of public 

and by anactual occupant, on condition of hts improving it; 

e@. in faternational Law, the right of a belligerent, some- 
times reengnized by treaty, to seize, with indemnification 


PREEN. ~— 


of the owners, such goods nf neutrals as are doubtfully or 
conditionally contraband, 

d. Clanse of pre-emption, in Sc. Law: see quot. 1861. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 17 Certaine persons ., sought to 
make vse of this preemption. 1610 Noroen Sfce. Srit., 
Cornw. (1728) 16 Her late Maiestie intended to have 
retayned the prerogative of pre-emption. 1617 Moryson 
ftin. t. 2 Vhose of Stode haue hy priviledge the preemption 
and choice of Rhenish Wines passing by them, | 1622 
Missenven ree Trade 59 This kinde is the Preemption of 
Tinve here in England granted by His Maiesties gracious 
letters Patents to some few. 1663 F. Puituirs (ite) ‘Vhe 
Antiquity .. and Necessity of Pre-emption and Pourvey- 
ance, for the King. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2379/4 The 
Farmers of His Majesties Caynage and Preemption of 
Tinn,. have affix'd the Price rod. the Pound. 1720 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5859/9 They have..the Pre-emption of the.. Lead 
and lron Oars, 1830 GaLT /azwyrie 7* tv. iv, He consented 
tn give me the pre-emption of twenty thousand acres. 3859 
Hawtnorne #¥, & ft. Note-Bks. 1, 239 The Papal govern: 
ment..has the right of pre-emption whenever any relics of 
ancient art are discovered. 1860 Wootsey fatred, Internat, 
/.azw § 182. 403 ‘The harshness of the doctrine of occasional 
contraband brought into favor the rule of pre-emption, which 
was a sort of compromise between the elligerents (if 
masters of the sea) and the neutrals, 1861 W. Bete Dict. 
Law Scot. 172'2 Clause of Preemption is a clause some- 
times inserted ina feu-right, stipulating, thae if the vassal 
shall be inelined to sell the lands he shall give the superior 
the first offer, or that the superior shalt have the lands at 
a certain price fixed in the clause. 1875 Stvars Const. 
/Tist, VW, xvii, 537 The prerogative of purveyance included 
..the right of preemption of victuals. 

e. attrib. and Come. 

1837 Hr. Maatinrau Soc. Amer. ¥1.92 Tn 1830, a bill was 
- passed, granting a pre-emption Hatt to squatters who 
had taken such possession of unsold Jands. 3854 T. IT. 
Benton Fiirty Fears’ View (1857) 1. 102 The pre-emption 
pyien was established, though at first the pre-emption 
claimant was stigmatized as a trespasser, and repulsed asa 
criminal, 1g0r Vatly News 21 Feb. 5/7 The landlord buys 
at the pre-emption price, and sells at the market price. 

llence Pre-e-mptioner, ‘one who holds a prior 
right to pnrcbase certain public land’ (Webster 
18go, citing Abbott). 

Pre-emptive (pr/je-m?tiv), a. (55.) [f. med.L. 
*preempl-, ppl. stem of *Arvemére (see prec.) + 
-Ivr.] Kelating or belonging to, or of the nature 


of pre-emption. Also fig. : 

Preemptive right, the right to pre-emption; also, in 
Australia, land held by such right. 

1855 Ban.ev Alystic (ed. 2) 9 His, by preémptive right, 
throughont all time. 1857 T. H. Giavstone Englishm, in 
Kansas 169 ‘To jump a claim is 10 take it, notwithstanding 
that it is pre-occupied by one who has already given notice 
of his claim to a pre-emptive title. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm, 140 Subject ta pre-emptive reservations, 1890 ‘R. 
Botorewoop' Cof. Reformer (1891) 250. This occupation 
gave the selectors a legal right to about six thousand acres 
of ‘ pre-emptive right’. 

B. sd. Pre-emptive right ; land acquired by this. 

1890 ‘R. Botorewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 321 They've 
got, what with their selections and pre-emptives, a tidy 
slice..of Rainbar run. /d7d. 322 It’s not worth any one 
else's while to come in, because they'd have no pre-emptive 
worth talking of. 

Pre-emptor (prijem?igr). U.S. [fas Pre- 
EMPTION + -oR; cf. med.L. praemptor (Gloss. 
Gr.-L., in L. and Sh.), agent-n. f. *prwemére : see 
Pre- A. 2 and Emptor.] One who acquires land 
by pre-emption. Hence Pre-e‘mptory a. 

1846 Worcester, Pre-cmptor{citing Jupce Storey]. 1855 
Kansas i fist. Coll, (1896) V. 168 A preemptor who complies 
with the requirements of the acts of congress cannot be 
prevented from obtaining his title, 1877 Buaaovcus 7ara- 
tion x29 Land as such, in the occupancy of a pre-emptor. .is 
not subject to taxation. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Ire- 
emptory, relating to pre-emption. ‘ , 

Preen (prin), sb. Now Se. and north, dial, 
Forms: 1-3 préon, (i préan), 3 pren, 3-6 
prene, 5 preyne, 6-9 prein, 8 prine, 8- preen 
(prin). [OE. fréow a pin, brooch, fastening 
= MDn. friem(e, Du. priew a_bodkin, dagger, 
MLG. prén, préne, préme, prim, LG. preen, preem 
a pin, spike, awl, MHG, Afrieme, G. pfriem, 
piriemen an awl, WFris. priene, EF ris. prém-e an 
awl, etc. Icel. f77éev (fonnd in 13th c.as prop. 
name) a (knitting-)pin, peg, plug, Norw. Arjona, 
prjone, Da. preen a bodkin, piercer. Cf. med.L. 


| premula, dim, of *prema. For interchange of m and 


n cf. Puus. Gael. prine pin is from Lowl. Sc.] 
1. A pin; a brooch, 


@ 1000 in Thorpe Charters 530 Ic geann Godan minre yldran 
dehter..anes bendes. .and twegen preonas, and anes wifscru- 
des ealles. ¢1ooo AELFRIe Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker I. 159/37 
fibula, preon, wel oferfeng, wel dale, a@3225 Ancr. W. 84 
Pe vikelare ablent bene mon & put him preon in eien, ¢ 150 
Gen, & Ex. 1872 Gol{d] prenes and ringes. ¢1375 Se. Leg. 
Saints xliii, (Cecile) 533 Pi poweste lik a bose of wynd Pat 
fillic ware, & with a prene Mocht out be Jatine. ¢ 1420 
Anturs of Arth, xxix. (Ireland MS.), Hur Kerchefes were 
curiouse, with mony a proud preg (v.27. pene, pyne}. 
azsto Doucias K. fart 1. xvi, For wes thair nocht..1 hat 
no man micht the poynting of ane pins Repreve. 1572 
Satir. Poens Reform. xxxii. 37 And we, agane, wald by 
ane Fraer of Fegges, Baith prenis and nedillis, and sell to 
landwart Megges. 1717 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky Wood iv, 
She gae'd as fait as a new preen. 1725 — Gent le Sheph. UW 
ii, O' this unsonsy pictures aft she makes O* ony ane she 
hates. .Stuk fou o” prins, 18%5 Brocketr A. C. Gioss., 
Prin,a pin, 1837 R, Nicott Foems (1843) 131 My ingle 
she keepit as neal ns a preen. 


PREEN. 
b. fig. As type of a thing of small value. 


€1470 Henry Wadlace vii. 910 Off courtlynes that cownt 
him nocht a preyne. @1560 RoLtany Crt. Menus ut. 546 
For ste storyis ] cuir thame not ane prene. 1728 Ramsay 
Ep. to R. Varde 53 Thousands a-year's no worth a Prin, 
When c’er this fashions Guest gets it. 1871 C, Gipson Lack 
of Gold ii, You got to like books, and he didna care a prin 
for them. 

2. (See qnots.) 

1864 Atkinson Province. Names Birds, Preen, Prov. name 
..for Bar-tailed Godwit, Liniosa rufa. 1885 Swatnson 
Province, Names Birds 198 Rar-tailed Godwit. Prine(Essex), 
From its habit of probing the mud for food. 

3. See quot.: ? = PREEM, 

1688 RK. Houmm Armoury i. 290/1 Preenc,..an Instro- 
ment used by the Clothworkers. .for their Handle Dressing, 
or picking of the Wool Flocks,..an_ half round piece of 
Wood, with a handle... the streight side being set with Wyers 
like teeth. 

4. alirib.and Comb: preon-cod, preen-cushion, 
a pincushion ; also ¢vansf. ; preen-head, pin-head, 
preen-point, pin-point, both used fig. as the type 
of anything very small, or of small value; preens- 
worth, the value of a preen or pin. 

tgo0-20 Dunsar Poems xxxil. 39 Syne said and swoir.. 
That he suld nocht twich hir *prenecod. 1878 7#7. BR. 
Wardrobes (1815) 239 Ane preincoid of blew and yallow 
velvot. 1822 Gatt /*rovost v, The Nabob..made [them] 
presents of new gowns and prin-cods. 1888 A, G. Murpocn 
Se. Readings Ser. 1. 65 A sawdust *preen-cushion, 1825 
Jamtgson s.v., ‘No worth a *prein-head'. 1897 Lp. E. 
Hamitton Outlaws xviii. 207, I canna mind ae single 
Armstrong... worth a prein-head. 1886 A. D. Winiock 
Rosetty lends vi. (1887) 42 No’ carin’ a *preen-point for the 
sorrow they left abint them. 1887 J. SERvick Dr. Duguid 
1. iii, 20 Lord, there's no a *preensworth but ‘Phon kens. 

Preen (prin), v.! Now Se. and north, dial, 
Forms: 3 preonen, 4-6 prene, (7- prin), 8- 
preen. [f. pree. sb: cf. Dn. pricmen to stab, 
pierce, MLG, frtinen, prunen, LG. priinen, 

prienen, EFris. prinen (Doomk.-Koolman) to 
stitch together ronghly, G. Afriemen to bore with 
an awl, Iecl. pr7éza to knit.} 

+1. trans. To sew; to stitch up. Ods. 

1280 Death 68 in O. £. Atisc. 122 Me nimed be licome 
& preoned in a clut. 1513 Doveras Eneis wi. vii. 26 
Lrusit clathis, and riche wedis, Figurit and prynnit al with 
goldin thredis, 7éfd. 1v. v. 163 Ane purpoar claith of Tyre 
».Fetisly stekit with prynnit goldin thredis. 

t+ 2. To pierce; to transfix. Ods. 

c1320 R. Bruxne Medit. 859 Purgh hys herte he prened 
hym with mode. 13... Afin, Poems Jr. Vernon MS. 683 
Loke al jor lone on him beo leyd, For vs on Rode was 

rikket & prenet. 1388 Wyciir 1 Sa. xviii. 11 Forsothe 

Dauid harpide with his hond,..and Sani helde a spere, and 
caste it, and gesside that he my3te prene |Vulg. configere] 
Dauid with the wal [g/ess that is, perse with ike spere, so 
that it schulde passe til to the wal). crq6o0 fay Sacra- 
ment 467 W' y'* same dagger that ys so styf & strong In y¢ 
myddys of thys prynt I thynke for to prene. .| Stage direct. 
here shalle y* iiij Jewys pryk y daggeris in iiij quarters), 

3. ‘To fasten with a pin; to pin. 

1572 Salir, Poems Reform. xxxiii. 22 My Coller, of trew 
Nichtbour Infe it was, Weill prenit on with Kyndnes and 

solas. 1675 in Hunter Biggar §& Ho. Fleming ix, (1862) 96 
For a dosen of great prinies to prin ye mortcloath and 
horscloath, 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. ii, Prin up your 
aprons baith, and come away. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie 
Ser. a. 75 He took the dishelont frae the bink, And preen’t 
it til her cockernony! 1888 Dovir Caz. Polestar as, 
1 canna say I preen my faith in sea-bogles and the like. 

Preen (prin), 7.2 Forms: 5 proyne, prayne, 
preyne, prene, 6 Sc. prein, 7 prain, 8 prine, 8- 
prin, 7- preen. [app. in origin a variant of 
PRUNE v2 (ME. proyne, cte.), assimilated to 
PREEN 2,1 (early ME. freoner), in allusion to the 
boring or pricking action of a bird’s beak when it 
preens its plumage.] 

1, ¢rans. Of a bird (or duck-billed platypus): To 
trim (the feathers or fur) with the beak, 

1486 Bk, St. Aldans A vj, Youre hawke proynith and not 
pikith and she prenyth not bot whan she begynnyth at hir 
leggys, and fetcheth moystour like oyle at hir taill. 168z 
W. Rorertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick or prain, 
as a bird doth herself. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 
When. .rnffled or discomposed, the Bird..can easily preen 
them. 1774 G. Waitk Selborne 28 Sept. The feathers of 
these birds must be well preened to resist so much wet. 
1860 G, Bennett Gatherings Nat. Australasia vi. 135 
Besides combing their fur to clean it when wet, I have seen 
them preen it with their beak (if the term may be allowed) 
as a duck would clean its feathers, 1884 Leeds Mercury 
Weekly Supp. 15 Nov. 8/2 A cormorant..sat watching us 
and preening its feathers. 

2. reff. Of a person: To trim or dress oneself 
up; to smooth and adorn oneself. 

€ 1386 Craucer Merch. T. 768 He kembeth hym he prey- 
neth [z.77. praynetb, proynyth}] hym and pyketh. 1586 
Dunbar's Tua Mariit Ween 374 (Maitland MS.), 1 wald 
me prein plesandjie in precions wedis. 1790 D. Morison 
Poems 81 Ne'er price a weardless, wanton elf, That nought 
bot pricks and prins herself. 1883 Mrs. ARMyTACE in Fortn. 
Rev. 1 Sept. 344 Egyptian beauties .. sleeked and preened 
themselves hefore their brightly burnished brazen mirrors, 

b. (?catachr.) To pride or please oneself. 

1880 SHortHouse ¥. duglesant Pref. 8 They and their 
followers preen and plume themselves..on their aristocratic 
standpoint, 

3. To trim (trees). dial. 

1847-78 HALLIWELL, Pree, to prime, or trim up trees. 

Mence Preened ff/. z., Preesning 7/, sé, 

Vou. VIL. 
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1599 Jas. 1 BaotA. Awpor (1603) r11 They should not..by 
their painted, preened fashion, serne for baites to filthic 
lechery, /4fd@. 112 Eschewe to be effeminate in your 
cloathes, in perfuming, preening, or such like. 

Pre-engage (pr/éng@-dy), v. Also 7 pree-, 
7-3 -in-. [Pre-A.1.] To Encacer beforehand. 

L. trans. To bind in advance by a pledge or 
promise; to put under obligation beforehand. 

1649 C. Wacker é7/st. Jndepend. 1. 80 Things may be 
legal carried .. by competent Judges not preingaged. 
a1678 in Hobbes Decam, Wks, 1845 VII. 141 Men have 

re-engaged themselves to maintain certain principles. 1715 

opr, Lett, fo Earl Burlington (1735) 1.237 f Mr. Tonson 
went, he was preingaged to attend him, 1985 G. A. Beutamy 
Apology 1.117 She pressed me to stay dinner, but..1 in- 
formed her that I was pre-engaged. 1817 Conerincr Hiag. 
Lit, (1882) 286 She is compelled by the silent entreaties of 
a father .. to give her hand, with a heart thus irrecoverably 
pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand. | 

b. sfec. To engage previously to marry, to 
betroth beforehand. Usually fass. or 7e/?. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. $5 That they were pre-engag‘d to 
a better amour, espons'd to the spiritual bridegroom. 1749 
Firioixe Tom Fones xvu. viii, Hf she had pre-engaged her- 
self to any gentleman. 1823 Lixcaxn /7ést, Eng. Vi. 392 
The princess was required to swear that she was not pre- 
engaged to any other person, 

ec. intr. for ref. To pledge oneself, guarantee, 
or engage heforehand. (With uf. or sedord. ¢2.) 

1654 Trappe Cowrnt., Ps. ei. Introd. (1657) I]. 826 A Psalm 
of David, wherein he promiseth and pre-ingageth, that 
whenever hee came to the Kingdome, he will be a singular 
example. 1683 E. Hooxer I’ref Pordage's Mystic Dit. 
84, I wil preengage that the Claze shal com olf sweetly. 
190g Cart. Manan Sea Power }. Pref. 8 Still less may they 
rightfully pre-engage so to do. 

2. érans, a. To win over or persuade beforehand, 


to prepossess. 

1646 J. Grecory Motes 6 Obs, (1650) 58 Had not Pliny 
preengaged us to the sense of operation. 1751 Kart OxRkRY 
Remarks Swift (1752) 44 They had the etlect of an artful 
preface, and had pre-engaged all readers in his favour. 1865 

3USHNELL Vicar. Sacr. U, ii. (1868) 153 Something done to 
preengage the feeling, or raise a favoring prejudice in it. 

b. To bespeak or secure for oneself beforchand. 

1683 4 Match iii, in Third Collect. Poems (1689) 29/1 Let 
trusty) Monsienr preingage your oe Votes. aig12 FE. 
Cooke Voy, S. Sea 134 This being a Breach of Trust to 
preingage his Vote. 

3. To occupy heforehand ; to preocenpy. 

1656 Osnorxe Adm. Son v. § 26 (1896) 124 Do not pre- 
engage Hope or Fear by a tedious expectation. 1659 
Genil. Calling vi. 812 Alt their time is so pre-ingaged and 
forestalled, that their most important interest is left forlorn. 
1wy1z Avpison Sfect. No. 311 P5 Will.. tells us, that he 
always found her Pre-engaged. 

4, To engage in combat with beforehand. 

1726 Snrivocke Voy. vound World 46 V€ tbe French 
Captain had not pre-engaged me. 

Hence Pre-enga‘ged ///. a.; whence Pre- 
enga'gedness. 

1665 GLANVILL Seepsis Sci, xiv.94 [They] owe their credit 
More to cnstomary and praingaged Assent, tben to any 
rational inducement. r903 A. J. Witson in SfeaZker 28 Mar. 
97/1, Demands its poverty or pre-engagedness forbids it to 
gratify, 

Pre-engagement (prZéngé'dzmént). [Pre- 
A. 2; or f, pree, vb. + -MENT.] 

1, The act of pre-engaging, or fact of being already 


or previonsly engaged. 

1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 110 One that 
came to the Crown without pre-engagement hy Promise or 
Covenant. 1796 Ln. Aucktanp Corr. (1862) ITY. 359 Stating 
to me his.. pre-engagement in disposing of the present 
vacancy in office. 1896 ‘A. Hopr’ Phroso i, Two chairs 
had been tilted up in token of preéngagement. 

2. An engagement previously given or made. 

1647 Cromwext in Stainer Speeches (1901) 44 It is sucha 
pre-engagement that there is no need of talk of the thing. 
1751 Female Foundling 11.35 He has no Pre-engagement, 
and consequently no Promise to recal. 1851 CarivLe 
Sterling 1. iii. (1872) 20 He now..opened a correspondence 
with the Tes Newspaper,.. voluntary Letters, I suppose, 
without payment or preéngagement. f 

b. spec. A previous or prior marriage engage- 
ment or betrothal. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iit. 26 The Lady, being then very 
young, and asham'd to own her pre-engagement. 1815 
Zelnca "1. 146 As he prefers you, he has broken a pre- 
engagement with me. 

+3. A previous or ulrendy existing tie, or business 


claiming attention ; a preocenpation. Ods. 

1646 J. Wuitaker Ueziak 38 That we may..lay down all 
preingagements at the foot of the throne of Jesus Christ. 
1684-5 Hoyte Min, Waters 61 My want of health, and my 
preingagement to some Suhiects that Iam more concern'd for. 

Preent(e, Prees, Preest, etc., obs. ff. Print, 
Press, PREST a. Ods., PRIEST, ctc. 

Pre-erect: see PrE- A. 1, 

Pre-establish (prijésteblif),v. (f Pre-A.1 

+ Esrapuisn; cf. F. préftadlir (Leibnitz 1710 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] ¢vazs. Yo establish beforehand. 

1643 Paynne Soo, Power Parl. wv, App. 77 Whereupon 
they elected him for their King..and calling ree unto them, 
shewed him the Lawes they had pre-established. 1975 
W. Crate Sertm, (1808) 11. 70 We have preestablished 
certain creeds or systems of religions belief as the truths of 
God. 1895 Daily News 23 he! 6/3 What is very rare, 
Captain Béttego did not excced the sum pre-established. 

Iience Pre-esta‘blished #//. a.; Pre-esta‘b- 
lisher, one who or that which pre-establishes. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Pre-established haruony (after ¥. harmonie préclablic 
Leilnitz, /Aéodicée, 17101: sce NARMONY 5. 

1727-41 Cuamnrrs Cyc/, sv. (Harmony, \ pre-established 
harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace. 1768-74 
‘Tucker 44. Vad. (1834) L308 AM the happiness..which.. 
the pre-established nature of things willadmit. 1777 Perrst- 
Lev Mais. & Spir. (1782) 1. vii. 83 Leibnitz [formed] a system 
which has abtained the name of the pre-established harmony. 
1809-10 Covmrince #réend (1818) 1H. 162 [To] seck the 
ground of ahis agreement in a supersensual essence, which 
being at once the ideal of the reason and the cause of the 
material world, is the pre-establisher of the harmany in and 
between both. 1832 Grote Greece i Ixxi. EX. 222 His pree 
established reputation and the habit of obeying his orders. 

Pre-establishment. [Pre- A. 2.) Kstab- 
lishment or settlement beforehand, 

1955 in Jounson; whence in later MDicts. 

Preester, obs. form of aesTER (Jorn), 

Pre-e'stimate, 7 [PRE- A. 1.J fans. To 
estimate beforehand. So Pre-e'stimate s/, 

1889 Tres 17 Dec. 5/3 The magnitude of which it is not 
possible to pre-estimate, A7ed. Vour pre-estimate has been 
amply justitied, ‘ 

Pre-eternity, -evolutional, -ary, -ist: sec 
Pre- A. 2, BI. 

Preeue, preeve, obs. forms of Poor, Prove. 

Pre-examina‘tion, [I’rr-A.2.] Theaction 
of examining beforchand; a previous examination. 

16.. Worton in Mediz, (1651) 462 Without a pre-examina- 
tion of the foresaid Giowan Hattista. 1675 in sacket's 
Cent, Sernr,y Life poxxxix, Vo be presented .. with the pre- 
examination of their several ininisters. 

Pre-examine (piicgzcmin’, vo. rare. [PRE- 
Avi.) évans, ‘To examine beforehand. 

1659 Stanury fist, Philos, xu. (rzor) Gre/2 Private 
Prudence consisteth..in this, that a man. deliberately pre- 
examin the state in which he is to spend his whole life. 
1828 in Wenstkr 3 and in mod. Iiicts. 

Pre-exce'l, vw rare, (Re. Al 5.) 7atr. To 
excel exceedingly, to be of surpassing excellence. 
lence Pre-excelling ///. a. 

1611 Frorio, Preced/ere, to pre-excell. 1624 Hevwoon 
Gunaik, vi. 63 So fare pre-encelling is the one, as the other 


is vile, abject, and contemptible. 
Pre-excelleuce, ‘are. [f. Pre- A. 5 + Ex- 
(Montesquieu, 


CELLENCE; ch I. predevcellence 
16th ¢.), prob. repr. a med.L. *frwexcelfentia, {. 
*prvexcellens: see next. (L. had privcellentiay] 
Tre-eminent excellence. So Pre-e'xcellency. 
t4sg Sin G. fave Late Aris S.T.S.. 270 Ve all lawis, 
the law of nature has prerogatyf, and preexcellence, 160 
Fiorio Montaigne 1. 1.11632) 164 A rare preencellencie, and 
heyond the common reach, /éa. u. xii, 255 Without any 
prerogative or essential preexcellencie. 
Pre-e'xcellent, a sae. [prob. repr. a 
med.L.*prvexcedlens; sce Pree A. 3 and MXCKLLENT, 
(L. had frwcellens.) Cf. obs. F. préexcellent (15- 
16th c. in Godef.).J Excellent above others; of 


surpassing excellence. 

1611 Fiori, Precedlente, pre-excellent, forc-excelling. 
1826 G.S. Faner Dific. Romtantsy: 1853) 50 Peter should 
have something preéxcellent above those who should thrice 
admonish. |. 

Pre-exilian (prijcgziliin, -cks-), a [f. Pre- 
Both, extd-wm Exine+-ax.) Before exile; 
spee. of or belonging to the period of Jewish 
hisl ory before the Babylonian exile. Also, in same 
sens¢, Pre-exilic, Pre-e'xile (Pke- 13. 2], adys. 

1863 C. 1). Gixssurc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxiv. 8 
The only pre-exile instance. 1882-3 Schafs Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl, V1. 1160 Twenty thousand is probably too low an 
estimate for the pre-exilian time. 1884 /ncyed. Brit, XVI 
303/1 ‘The law in question is not pre-exilic. 1890 Saver in 
Contemp, Rev. 433 Mf we are ever to learn anything about 
pre-exilie Israel on the soil of Palestine itself, it must be by 
the help of the spade. 1899 Daily News 10 Jan. 5/5 
Psalmody has its origin far back in the pre-exilian times. 

Pre-exist (prijegzisst),v7. Also 7 pree-. [f. PRE- 
A.1+Exist; cf. I. préexister (1482 in Tatz.).] 

1. tnir. To exist before. 

1599 [see PRE-EXISTING]. 1642 tr. Ates’ Marrow Div. 36 
Creation then produceth..out of matter that doth not prie- 
exist. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire, Se. 1. Org, 
Nat. 165 ‘Tbe inorganic salts, defined in the tabular view 
of the composition of bone, pre-exist in the blood. 

b. To exist before the present life. 

1647 H. More Preeristency of Soul \xxxv, But that in 
some sort souls do prazexist Seems to right reason notbing 
dissonant. 1 Borner 39 Art, ix. (1700) 110 They. . fancied 
that all our Souls pre-existed in a former and purer state, 
1899 J. STALKER Christology of Yesus ii, 62 The ‘Son of 
Man pre-exists with the ‘Ancient of Days’. 

a, To exist ideally or in the mind, before material 
embodiment. 

1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem, Wks. (1841) 281 As there 
are no forms of art which did not pre-exist in the mind of 
man, so are there no forms of nature which did not pre- 
exist in the mind of God. 1839 Loner. //yperfon in. v, Art 
preéxists in Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art, 

2. trans. To exist before (something). 

1778 Nat. Hist.in Ann. Reg. 106/1 Inhabited by a nation, 
that pre-existed the formation of the marine hills. 1885 
Westm, Rev. Jan, 27 \t is necessary that the facts should 
pre-exist the theory. 

Pre-existence. Also 7 pre-. [f. Pre- A. 2 
+Existence; ef. VF. préexistence (17-18th ec. in 
Matz.-Darm.).] Previous existence; ¢sf. of the 


soul before its union with the body. 
1652 J. Smitn Se/, Disc. iv. gt Mere matter could never 


160 


PRE-EXISTENCIST. 


thus stretch forth its feeble force, and spread itself over all 
its own former pre-existences. 1662 GLANvILL (fit/e) Lux 
Orientalis, or An Enquiry into the Opinion of the Eastern 
Sages, concerning the Praexistence of Souls. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. I. 167 The proofs of the antiquity and the pre- 
existence of nations. 1860 Pusey Alix. Proph. 332 It 
expresses praexistence, an eternal Existence, hackwards as 
well as forwards, the incommunicable attribute of God. 
Hence Pre-existencist, onc who believes in the 


pre-existence of the soul, 

1883 Chambers’ Encyci. VU. 744/2 The followers of this 
opinion were termed /re-existencists, to distinguish them 
from the Traducianists, who held that children received 
son} as well as body from their parents. 


+ Pre-exi'stency. O/s. [I’ne- A. 2.] =prec. 

1642 H. Moar /vrmort, Sou’ ut. u, i, Three apprehensions 
..Coneerning the souls preexistencie before into this out- 
ward world she glide. @1696 Scarnurcn uclid (1705) 51 
This Praeexistency of the knowledge of something in the 
very things unknown, and sought for, is the foundation of 
all onr Ratiocinations, 

Pre-existent (prijegzi'stént), a. Also 7 pree-. 
(f. Pae- A. 3 + Extsrent; cf. VF. pré-extstant 
(15th c.).] | Existing beforchand, or before some 
person, thing, cvent, ete. 

1624 GATAKER #vansubst. 149 [That] the whole substance 
..of bread passeth into a praexistent substance, to wit, 
Christ's hody. «1653 GouGr Cowen, dieh, xi, 31 Vhere was 
no preexistent matter, whereof they were made. 1702 
Kcuaro Feed. Hist. (1710) 147 According to the Jewish 
notion of souls sinning in some pre-existent, state. 1879 
Athenzvun 39 July 83/1 Nat incapable of being harmoni- 
ously combined with pre-existent beliefs, 

(fi. L. type 


+ Pre-existentiary. 0/s. 
*arvex(s istentia pre-existence + -AKY],) 9 One 
who holds the tenet of the pre-existence of souls. 
168z H. Moret Anuot, Glanviifs Lux O. 16 A Pre- 
existentiary easily discerns that these Monstrosities plainly 
imply that Gad does not create souls still for every humane 
coition, 1698 Noreis /real. Sev, Subj, 152 According to 
the Hypothesis of the Preexistentiaries. 

So + Pre-existe'rian #orce-ivd. in same sense. 

1837 FF. Sitver (¢i¢/e) The Pre-Eternity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ denied and opposed by human pre-existerians. 

+ Pre-existima‘tion. O¢s.ave—'. [f. Pre- 
A, 2+ Existimation.] Previous estimation. 

1682 Sia I. Browne Chr, Jfor. u.§ 4 Value the Judicions, 
and Jet not mere acquests in minor parts of Learning gain 
thy: preexistimation. 

Pre-exi'sting, pf/.¢. [f. Pre- A. 1 + Extsr- 
tno pp/.a.) That pre-exists, pre-existent. 

1599 I. Miovrer] Si/éevornes 26 Now what are seedes 
and egges of wormes or foule But recrements of preexisting 
things. 1660 Jer. Tavion Duct. Dudit. w. iii. rule 14 § 9 
(1676) 363 Whether all things were made of praexisting 
matter. 1717 Prior Ada ut. 371 Onr pre-existing station 
Before this vile terrene creation. 1871 Haatwic Sxiterr. 
WW, i. 2 ach of these sedimentary formations owes its ex. 
istence to the disintegration of pre-existing mountain masses. 

Pre-expectation, -cxpose: Pre- A. 2, 1. 

Pref, obs. form of Proor, Provr. 

Preface (pre‘f’s), 55. Also 4-5 prefas, 6-7 
preoface. [a. F. préface (14-15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), app. ad. med.L. frefatia ( prephatia in 
Du Cange), substituted for L. prafatto a saying 
beforehand, etc.: see PREFATION.] 

I. 1. In the Liturgies of Christian Churches : 
The introduction or prelude to the central part of 
the Eucharistic service (the consecration, etc.), 
comprising an exhortation to thanksgiving and an 
offering of praise and glory to God, ending with 
the Sanctus. [So F. preface de la messe.} 

Proper Preface, a variation of the Common Preface, to 
he used at certain seasons, including a speciat part proper 
to and varying with the particular occasion. 

1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 307 Gelasius..made be 
comyn prefas pat is i-songe in chirches, ‘Vere dignum et 
justum est’. c1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 124 The 
prest wil sone, in that plase, Swythe begynne the preface, 
That begynneth with fer omnia. 1548-9 (Mar.) BR. Con, 
Prayer, Communion, Here shall folowe the proper preface. 
3§63 Foxe A. § AJ, 8096/1 The preface of the Canna from 
vere dignuim & iustlulu est &e. to ae Chertstun Donrinusm 
nostrunt, 1727-41 CiuamBers Cycl.s.v. The preface to the 
mass anciently had, and still has, very different names in 
different charches. In the Gothic, or Gallican rite, it is 
called fmolation; in the Mozarabic, iV/ation; anciently 
8 the Erepehiit Lee called contestadion; inthe Roman 
church..it is called pra/atio, preface, 1877 J.D. Cuamarrs 
Div. Worship 353 The Ordinary Preface, to be said daily, 
except in Feasts and their Octaves having Proper Prefaces. 
3880 Scvoamore in Dict. Chr. Antig. 11. 1696/3 In every 
iewey the eucharistic preface leads up to the angelic hymn. 

If. 2, The introduction to a literary work, 


nsually containing some explanation of its subject, 


purpose, and scope, and of the method of treatment. 
¢1386 Cuaucea Sec, Nun's T. 271 And of the myracle of 
thise corones tweye Seint Ambrose in his preface list to 
seye. 1484 Caxton Fadies of “Esop i, Here begyneth the 
preface or prologne of the fyrste book. 1s70 Der Mfath. 
Pref, 2, \ finde great occasion ..to vse a certaine fore- 
warnyng and Preeface. 164z Fuutre Holy & Prof. St. m1. 
xxi, 209 One shall use the preface of a mile, to bring in a 
furlong of matter. 1749 Frecoinc Yo Yones Ded., I have 
run into a preface, while J professed to write a dedication. 
31875 Jowrrr Plafo (ed. 2) V. 63 The legislator.. will add 
prefaces to his laws which will predispose our citizens to 
virtue, 1895 W. A. Corincen in Trans. Bibliogr. Soc. Vt. 
11, 113 The first work with a preface is the Apu/eius, and the 
first with marginal notes is the Ax/us Gedlius, both works 
printed in 1469 at Rome by Sweynheim and Pannartz. 
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8. The introductory part of a speech; a prologue ; 
an introduction or preliminary explanation. 
c1szo L. Cox Ret. (1899) 52 Demosthenes, in his oracyon 
agaynst Eschines, toke his preface out of a solempne pety- 
cyon, 1592 Saans.: /fen, I’/, v.v. 11 Tush my good Lord, 
this superficiall tale, Is but a preface of her worthy praise. 
1667 Mitton P. 4. xt. 251 Adam, Heav'ns high behest no 
Preface needs; Sufficient that thy Prayers are heard. 1725 
Porr Odyss. x1v. 517 With artful preface to his host he spoke. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1), 249 Saying, by way of 
preface, that we know nothing of the truth about them. 
+b. A prefixed epithet or title. OAs, ?nonce-use. 
a162g Fretcure Love's Pilger v. v, 1 say he is not worthy 
The name of man, or any honest preface, That dares report 
or credit such a slander. . 
e. A short paraphrase or practical comment 
upon a psalm before it was sung in church, formerly 


practised in Scotland: cf. Preracr v. 1b. 

I Lanpretn /.i/¢ A. Thomson iv. 261 A model preface 
would be a far nobler help to congregational praise than 
any choir or organ. 

4. fg. Something preliminary or introductory. 
| 1594 ?GrEENE Selvmus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 234 Mareh 
to Natolia, there we will begin And make a preface to our 
massacres, 1656 Stantry //ist. PArtlos. v. (1701) 183/2 
Mathematick is only a preface to divine things. 1746-7 
Heevev Jfedit, (1818) 222 Wasted, they are a sad preface 
to never-ending confusion and anguish. 1903 Daily Chron. 
16 Mar. 3/7, I pray your readers 10 remember that this 
enhanced price of sugar has had a preface. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as preface-niaker, -monger, 
-writer: + preface voice, the particular tone of 
voice in which the preface (sense 1) is said or sung. 

1485 Rutland Papers (Camden) 16 He shall clhaunge his 
voice, and sing then in preface voice unto his words fer 
ChAristum Doninum nostrian, which words shalbe said # 
vacua voce. 1672 Marvew. Reh. Transp. 1. 4 Our Author 
is already dwindled to a Preface-monger. 1905 A theme 
4 Feb. 139/3 Some occult process, which is the preface- 


writer's own secret. 
Preface (prefs), @.  [f. prec. sb.] 


1, ezir, To make introductory or prefatory 

remarks ; to write, speak, etc. a preface. 
| 1619 W. Sctater /ag.1 Thess. (1630) 326 To win credence 
| to this mystery, hee prefaceth with mention of the word of 
God. 1653 WALTON Angler i, 12, | will preface no longer, but 
proceed. 1p20-1 Lett. Jy. Mist's Frul, (1722) 11. 190 Having 
prefaced thus much in the modern Way, | come now to 
apply. 1807 E, S. Baaaett Rising Sun i 154 He prefaces 
with an account of the upright character of the panegyrist. 

b. Se. ‘To give a short practical paraphrase of 
| those verses of the I’salms which are to be sung 
before prayer’ (Jamieson 1825). Also ¢vazs. 

1727 P. Warker Remark. Passages 150 He had..a 
| singnlar Gift of Prefacing, which was always practised in 
that Day. 1824 A. THomson in Landreth Zi iv. (1869) 227 
This must have appeared strange to a congregation whose 
minister ‘ prefaces’ the psalm fora full hour, 1869 LanoreTH 
fbid. iv. 161 ‘Those who have a recollection of what pre- 
facing was..will not soon propose its restoration. 1897 
Crockett Lad’s Love xv, Mind to tell me the Psalm upon 
which he prefaces. ; 
| 2. trans. Yo write or say (somcthing) as a 
preface ; to state heforchand. Now rare or Oés. 

1628 Prynne Brief Survay 65 That which our Author 
Prefaceth concerning Ember weekes..is.,.transcribed ont of 
| Kellams Manual]. 1664 H. More Afyst. Jig. Pref. 1 It 
had. .been requisite to Preface something to excuse the un- 
expected publishing of this new ‘Treatise. 1709 Stayrr. 
Aun, Ref. \. x\viii. 483 The anthor thought fit to preface a 
very apt quotation out of S, Augustin’s Epistle to Januarius, 
1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 449 ? 2 It is necessary to Preface, 
that she is the only Child of a decrepid Father, 

+3. fg. To introduce, precede, herald. Obs. 

1616 J. Lane Coutn. Sgr's TZ. vin. 36 Found they weare 
mingled sweete, sowr, pleasant, bitter, & praefaced ioie, hut 
steepd in sadder licor. 1663 J. Srexcen Prodigics (1665) 
71 That all terrible evils are prefac'd or attended with some 

rodigions and amazing alterations in the Creation. 1692 
E. Wacken tr. Epictetus’ Mor, ix, f thus you preface what 
you undertake. 1807 Anna Porten Muagar. Bro. (ed. 

Varne) 4o When the name of Count Leopolstat prefaced 
his entrance. ; 

4. To furnish (a book, etc.) with a preface; to 
introduce or commence (a writing or speech) with 
a preface or introduction, 

1691 T. H[atr] Ace. New fnvent, 56 That Declaration.. 
wherewith we Prefaced our very first Paper. 1736 Swirt 
Let. to Lady Betty Germainu1§ June, I_must preface this 
letter with an honest declaration. 1853 Ropeatson Serye. 
Ser. am. xxi. 277 Many..who would have prefaced that 
rebuke with a long speech. 

5. fig. To place before or in front of ; to front 
or face (z7t/ something). 

1658 CLevELAnD Gen. Poents (1677) 24, I love to wear 
Clothes that are flash, Not prefacing old Rags with Plush. 
1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 1799 I. 202 A smart honse, pre- 
faced with white rails, 1880 Venancestr. Berthe?’s Sergeant's 
Legacy 137 A striped. .dress, prefaced by an ample apron. 

6. To precede or come before as an introduction. 

1843 Lyrron Las? Bar. iii, That a feat of skill with the 
pei ue might not ill preface my letter to the great earl. 
1853 C. Bronte Vil/ette xxx, A depressing .. passage has 
prefaced every new page I have turned in life. 

Vlence Pre‘facing v4/. sé. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuvus’ Answ. § 1 (1653) 1 A constitution 
of the Areopagi, that such as pleaded before them shonld 
pleade without prefacing and without Passion. 1892 MeCrir 
Public Worship Presbyt, Scott, 198 note, [He] identifies this 
calling on or exhorting of the congregation with prefacing. 


| Prefacer (prefésa1). [f. prec. +-en!.] One 
| who makes or writes a preface. 


PREFECT. 


1650 (7 W. SaANoEason) Andicus Coguin. 89 This Prefacer 
stickes in their stomacks. 1678 Cupwoatu /ntell, Syst. 1. 
iv. § 15. 272 The learned Prefacer to the late edition of 
Hierocles. 1758 Gotpsm. Alem. Protestant (1895) 1. 4 The 
Public will scarce be influenced in their Judgment by an 
ohscure Prefacer, 1884 Brit. 4 For, Evang. Q. Rev. Oct. 
goz The Antinomianism with which Hadow charges Fisher 
and his prefacer. 

Prefacial, -tial (prrféfial), a. rare. [ad. 
med.L. prwfatia (see PREFACE sh.)+-aL.) Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of a preface ; prefatory. 

1888 Mas. Lysn Linton Thro’ Long Nigh? 1. vii, That 
tentative and prefatial way which means potentialities and 
the hereafter rather than actualities now. 1893 STEVENSON 
Vailima Lett. xxix. (1895) 262 Leaving out all the pre- 
facial matter. | ee, 

+ Prefa‘cile,a. Obs. rare—°. [ad.L. preefacilis : 
see Pre- A. 6 and Faciue.] 

1623 Cockeaam, Prefacttl, very easie to he done. 

+ Prefacive, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. PUBFACE 54, 
or v.+-IvE.] Waving the quality of prefacing; 
of the nature of a preface. 

16g0 Wrt.oon Crt. Fas. J (1651) 84 Allas prefacive insinua- 
tions to obtaine offices upon his future rise, 

Prefa:ctor. Math. (Pre- A. 2.] The first of 
two factors in non-commutative multiplication. 

1884 J. W. Grees Elements of Vector Aualysis § 131 
‘That is, the vector a x 8 ns a pre- or post-factor in skew 
multiplication is equivalent to the dyadic {Ba—of } taken 
as pre: or post-factor in direct multiplication. 

Prefalie, obs. Sc. f. PRriviby. 

Prefar(re, obs. or dial. form of PREFER, 

Prefashion, v. [Pre- A. 1.]  évans. To 
fashion beforehand. 

1614 Jacnson Creed 1. xx. § 7 Not prefashioned in mind 
to those descriptions the Prophets had made of his first 
comming in humility. 1621 Be, Mountacu Diatribg 147 
All your thonghts prefigured, and prefashioned, by AM the 
spoyles, and onely spoyles. 1847 BusuNe.e Chr. Nurt. 
vill. (1861) 197 It seems to be in some sense, prefashioned 
by what birth and nurture have communicated. 

+ Prefa‘tion. Obs. Also 4-6 prefacion, [ad. 
L. prefation-em a saying beforehand, introductory 
address, preface, in med.L. also = PREFACE sé. 1; 
n. of action f. prafdri, f. pre before, Pre- A. 1+ 
jeri to speak. Cf. obs, F. prefacion (14th c. in 
Godef.).] Speaking before ; prefacing. 

1382 Wrewir 2 Aface. li. 33 Be it ynew3 for to hane saide 
so myche of prefacioun [goss or byfore spekyng]. 1529 
More Dyaloge t. Wks. 119/2 This protestacion and pre- 
facion made, he said that..it were well done, to do vato 
saintes or their ymages dispite or dishonour, ¢ 1581 in Cath. 
Yractates (5.T.S.) 252 Ye confes this your selfes in the pre- 
fatione of our new Byble, 1652 GauLe Afagastron.go Shall 
we attend to the prafation of irrationals and inanimate? 

Prefa tor. [a. L. type *prafator, agent-n. from 
prefari: see prec.) A prefacer; a preface-writer. 

1865 Dr Morcan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 The 
prefator suspends his opinion as to the cause, though he 
upholds the facts. 1872 /é/d.84 Fewer words would have 
heen lost if tbe prefator had said at once that the work was 
from the manuscript preserved at Cambridge. 

Prefatorial (prefAtoerial), a. [f. as PREFA- 
TORY +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a prefacer or 
a preface; prefatory. Hence Prefato‘rially ad/v., 
in the character of a prefacer, by way of preface. 

1799 W. Gitrin Sere. Pref. 6 Much prefatorial matter 
also may arise, before we begin the discourse. 1865 Priory 
of Hexhant (Surtees) 1, Pref. 5 Some prefatorial remarks... 
may be of use. 1903 Daily Chron. July 3/4 Mr. Chambers 
remarks [eae esl of a work which the Oxford University 
Press will have ready this week. 

Prefatory (pre‘fateri), 2. [f L. type *pre- 
fatori-us, {.*prafitor PREFATOR: sec -ony2.] Of 
the nature of a preface ; introductory, eine 

ai Ocitav Brit, Pref. 2 Hitherto of the Undertaking... 
as Praefatory to the..Business. 1710 Suartesa. Charact. 
(1737) 1. 1, iti. 329 The anticipating Manner of prefatory 
Discourse is too well known. 1830 Grote Greece i. Ix. 
VII. 445 Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usnal pre- 
fatory harangue. 1856 Miss Mutocn 7. Halifax xxx, 
Prefatory to the customary toast. 1860 ‘TyxpaLL Glac, 1. 
xxvii, 380, The Prefatory Note which precedes the volume. 

Ilence Pre‘fatorily adv., ina prefatory manner ; 
as, or by way of, preface. 

1741 Ricnardson Pamela (1824) 1. Pref. 4 But 1 think, the 
hiats you have given me, should also prefatorily be given to 
the public, 1903 C. Mavne Haymarket Theatre 8 This, 
I have already said prefatorily, is not to be regarded as 
a serions history. 

Prefect, prefect (prifekt), sd. Forms: 4 Se. 
prefec, -fet(e, -feit, 4-5 -fecte, 5~ prefect; 7-9 
pre-, [a OF. prefect (rath ¢c.), mod.¥. préfet = 
Pr. prefeit, Sp. prefecto, It. prefetto, ad. L. prafect-us 
an overseer, president, commander, superintendent 
of a public office, civil or military; in later use the 
govemor of a province or city ; sb. use of pa. pple. 
of praficére to sct over, place in authority over, f. 

prz, PRe-A.5 + facére to make, constitute, appoint.} 

1. A person appointed to a position of command ; 
a chief officer or magistrate; a governor, com- 
mander, superintendent, director, overseer. Applied 
as a title to various officers in ancient or modem 
times. a. Representing L. prwfectzs, In ancient 
Rome and the Roman empire, the title of varions 
officers civil and military, e.g. the prefect or chief 


PREFECT. 


magistrate of the city, prafecéus urbi, the civil 
governor of a province, a colony, or provincial city, 
the commander of the pretorian troops, prafectus 


pretorio, and of the fleet, prvfectus classts. 

13590 St Amérosius 57 in tlorstm. Cie Leg. (1878) 

/1 Ambrose of Rome was prefecte. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
i. (Petrus) 308 Fra Agrippe, Pat prefet was of pat Cite, 
Fowre concubynis he drew a-way. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sec 
Nun's T. 368 Oon Maximus that was an Officer Of the 
Prefectes and his Corniculer Hem hente. 1447 Boxennam 
Seyntys (Roxb,) 13 A tyraunt, the prefect of that cuntre, 
1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxxiv. 103 But Clothayre..sent his 
sone Merouens, vnder the gydyng of Laundry, prefect or 
ruler of his paleys, into Nenstria. 1611 Sreep /'Aeat. Gt. 
&rit, i, (1614) 2/2 Severus .. divided the government therof 
into two Provinces, and placed two Prefects over the same. 
a1zig Appison Chr, Xelig. 1. vil, Vhe prafects and vice- 
roys of distant provinces. 178 Gisaon Deed. & #o xvii Vb 52 
The private apartments of the palace were governed by 
a favourite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, wus 
styled the Arafositus or pracfect of the sacred hed-chamber. 
1868 Smith's Dict. Gr & Ron. ctutig. sv. /Erarium, Vn 
B.c. 28, Augusius deprived the quaestors of the charge of 
the treasury and gave it to two praefects, whom he allowed 
the senate to choose from among the practors. 1874 GeEkN 
Short (fist. i. 82. 15 York had been the capital of Britain 
and the seat of the Roman prefect. r 

b. In other countries, in ancient times: in 
similar uses. 

1382 Wycur Daz. ii. 48 Thann the kyng..ordeynyde hym 
vpon alle pronyncis of Babiloyne prince and prefect, 1388 
— 1 Kings iv. 7 Forsothe Salomon hadde twelue prefectis 
{ gloss Ae cheef minystrys} on al Israel. 1659 Hamsonv 
Annot. Ps. xxii. Wks. 1684 1V. nae Psalm thus composed 
by David, was committed to the Prafect of his Musick. 
1850 W. I[rvinc Mahomet, Successors xvi. (1853) 72 ‘Nhe 
prefect of Ammon, with 5000 men, was near at hand. 

ec. In mod. Kurope: A president, chicf officer, 
chief magistrate, ec. 

1540 CoverDaLe Let, to C. [fudert Wks. (Parker Soc.) If. 
507, ! settled this business..in the presence and hearing of 
the prince, in the company of our prefect. 1629 WapsworiH 
Pilgr. iii. 13 Father Darcy, Preefect of the Sodalitinm 
Beatz Martz, aud the refectory. 1670 G. H. //ist. Car- 
dinads 1, ut. 86 The office of the Prefect of the Signature of 
Justice, is exeented by a Cardinal. 1756-7 tr. Keyséer's 
Trav, (1760) 1V. 64 Andrea Cornelio,.. preetor of Verona, 
ae of Bressia, proveditor-general of the army on the 

enetian ferva_fermia. , . 

d. esf. (repr. F. préfet.) The chief administrative 
officer of a department of France. Prefect of 
fotice, the head of the police administration in 
Paris and the department of the Seine. 

1827 Scorr Napoleon xxxviii, These prefects ,.were each 
the supreme governor of a department, answering to the old 
lieutenants and governors of counties. 1848 W. H. Ketry 
ue. ZL. Blane’s Hist. Ten Years \. 390 The minister of the 
interior wrote on the subject to the prefect of police. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 523 The experiment..seems to have 
satisfied the Emperor that he can rely upon his faithful 
dere to supply him with a Chamber which will relieve 
nim of the odium of extravagance without diminishing his 
power to squander. i‘ ; 

e. Used to represent Chinese chih-fee, head or 
governor of a fz or department (cf, PREFECTURE 2b). 

1890 Cent. Dict. sv. Chih-/u, A prefect, having general 
supervision of all the civil business of the hiens comprising 


his prefecture. 1894 (see Prerecturat} 
. fig. = Director, minister, etc. 


16.. B. Jonson Hue & Cry after Cupid Wks, (Ruldg.) 
§63/1 Venns. .is Prefect of Marriage. a 1633 Austin Weds? 
tes) 251 Angels being Prefects to particular Men; and 
Archangels to People or Nations. : 

4. éransf. In some English Public and Secondary 
Schools, the name given to one of the body of 
senior pupils to whom authority is delegated for 
the maintenance of order and discipline: other- 
wise called prapostors, prepositors, etc. 

1865 W. L. C. Etoniana it 24 The senior [prapostor] was 
called, as he is to this day at Winchester, ‘ Prefect of Hall‘ 
and the two next ‘Prefects of Chapel’. 1876 R. Lowe in 
Life (1893) 1. 10 In the fourth year of my residence at 
Winchester I became a prefecl. 1879 Jussorr One Gen. 
ee fo, 102 The next two years and a half he (Henry 
Walpole] spent at Pont & Monsson, during which time he 
was ‘ Prefect of the Convictors’. 1891 Wrencn IWinchester 
Word-bh., Prafects, the senior members of the School, to 
whom authority is delegated for the management and con- 
trol of the community. The number of Prafects was 
eighteen in College, three to each chamber... The ‘ Prefect 
of Tub’.. who presided over meals,..and the ' Prafect of 
Cloisters ', are obsolete. 

+ Prefe'ct,v. Ods. [f. L. prvfect-, ppl. stem of 
prefictre: see prec.) ¢rans. Yo appoint to a 
position of command or authority. 

1489 Rolls of Parlt. V1, 428/2 Kyng Henry the V1".. pre- 
fected and erected John then Lord Talbott..into Erle of 
Shrewesbury. 1534 ict a6 /fen. Viff, c. 3 § a Eue 
suche epeeen +. nominated, elected, pretected, presented, 
collated or..appointed to have any..promocion spiritual. 
a 3548 Haut Chron, Hen. VIL 52b, Rycharde Foxe hishop 
of Durham, was prefected to the hishoprike of Winchestre. 
x60a FutBecke 2nd Pt. Parall, 17 The owner of the ship is 
. charged, because he prefected him, and made him Master. 

+ Prefector. Obs. rare. Erroneous equivalent 
of Prerect (after agent-nouns in -or: cf. PRE- 
FECTORIAL). Hence + Prefe’etorship = Pre- 
FECTURE I. 

1611 Sree Hist. Gi. Brit, vi. xxx. § 4. 128 Yong Gordianns 
vnable to endure his Prefectors designes,.. complained his 
wrongs in open assemblies. 1790 Aystander 34 \t is said 
that Sophocles was adjudged, upon a certain occasion, the 
prefectorship of Samos, 
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Prefectoral (préfe'kiéral), @ [a. F. pré- 
Jectoral, irreg. {. L. project-us: ef. next.] =next. 

1872 Daily News 13 Aug., Vhe prefectoral appointments 
in this day's Offciel. 1902 Speaker 9 Aus. 501/2 Vhe results 
of this circular will be to restore prefectoral authority 
exactly as it was in the finest time of the Empire. 

Prefectorial (prifektd-rial), @. [f. late 1. 
prafectori-us (Ulpian) belonging to a prefect + 
-AL.] Of or pertainiug to a prefect or prefects. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. 717 To keep up the contemptible 
and anti-democratic prefectorial rule in the departments. 
1895 Adherent 21 Sept. 381/1 At Chaot‘ung, a prefectorial 
city, he found the people in the direst distress. 

b. esp. in the English Public School system. 
(See VREFECT sd. 2.) 

1862 Q. Kev. Apr. 419 Maintaining a sound and well- 
tempered monitorial or prefectorial system,..is involved in 
the true idea of a public school. 1893 Athenaun: 22 July 
130/1 It fs wot easy to secure.. wise prefectorial authority, 
except by means of able boys staying out the full period of 
boyhood at the school. : ; 

iJence Prefecto'rially avz., in a prefectorial 
capacity; by the authority of a prefect. 

1895 Westar. Gas. 16 Aug. 8/2 If ‘rational dress' be pre- 
fectorially repressed {in Paris}, and the young women com- 
pelled to resume their former coquettish costumes. 

Prefecto'rian, ¢. rave—*. [fas prec. + -AN.] 
Of or pettaining to an ancient Roman prefect. 

1781 Gisuon Deed. § #. axxvis (1788) VL 209 A decent 
respect was still observed for the Praefectorian rank. 

Prefectship (prifcktfip). [f Prerecr sd. + 
-SHIP.] 
tenure of that office, (= PREFECTURE 1.) 

1609 Hotrano dit. Marcel’, 331 Successors after him 
in the Prefectship of the citie. 217., Yucker Law Nat. 
25t (L.) Under the prefectship of Pontius Pilate. 

Prefectual (prifektiel), @ [irreg. f. L. 
profect-us Puerycr sb.) = PRerecrortan b. 

1879 Escort Lugland 1. 499 What is called the monitorial 
or the prefectual system. ; 

Prefectural (pr/fektitral), @ [f. Prerec- 
TURE+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a_ prefecture, 
Prefectural town or city, the chief town or city of 
a prefecture, the seat of the prefect. 

s8xr W. ‘Tavcor in Jfonthiy fag. XXX11. 62 There is 
a prefectural nursery at Colmar, 1880 EK. Orrert Sordid. 
Z. iv. 108 All prefectural officials {in Japan] are taken from 
the upper two degrees of thi, class. 1882 Jé/sstenary 
Herald (U.S) Sept. 345 The prefectural citics Ta Tung 
and Sho Ping. 1894 Mestm. Gaz. 31 July 2/1 Nearly 
every prefectural town {in Korea] has its archery ground, 
on which in former days very frequently the Prefect would 
exercise his men. ; . 

Prefecturate (prifektitirct). [irreg. f. Pre- 
FECTURE +-ATE 1] =next, senses 1 and 2. 

1762 tr, Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 242 The upper land- 
vogtey contains in it thirteen prefecturates. 1893 EE. C. 
Grenvitce-Murray Jen of Third Republic 282 The rumors 
that arose as toa prefecturate being offered him (Mdmond 
Ahout) proved unfounded. 

Prefecture (préfektitir). [ad. L. prafectiira 
the office or administration of a prefectus: see 
Prerect sé.and -urE. SoF. préfecture (13-14th eo 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The office or position of prefect, ancient or 
modern ; administration ofa governor; presidency, 
superintendency, directorship; the time or period 
dnring which such office is held. 

1608 J. Kinc Serm. St. Marys 6 Not hy way of Lieu- 
tenantship, deputation, subordinate prefecture whatsoever, 
but as a King over subiects. 1652 Gavte Jegastrom. 2 
All their prefecture and power {are] but derivative, subordi- 
nate, ministeriall. a16¢4 SELDEN Yadle-T. ie) 34 Vou 
would have some other kind of Prafeture, than a Mayoralty. 
1756 Nucent Montesguicu's Spir. Laws (1758) 1. 1v. viii. 54 
Plato..says, that the prafectures of music and gymnic 
exercises [etc]. 1865 Mertvare Kou. Enis. V1, ixvi. 188 
He..occupied at the moment the most important of alt 
charges, the prefecture of Syria, 1865 Marre: Brigand 
L1fe 11. 34 The old officials were retained in the prefectures. 

. A district under the government of a prefect. 

1577 PATeERICKE tr. Gentillet (1602) 367 He..commanunded 
they should take nothing within their prefecture or juris- 
diction. 164a Jer. Tavtor £fise. 303 S. Chrysostome had 
Pontus, Asia, and all Thrace in his parish, even as much 
as came to sixteen prefectures. 176a tr. Busching's Syst. 
Geog. \. 114 The. island is divided into five Amts or Prefec- 
tures. 1841 W. Seacpine {aly §& ft. /s/. 1. 108 Constantine 
divided the empire..into four great Prefectures, 

_b. = Chinese fz, an administrative district or 

division of a province; also, applicd to a corre- 
sponding district in Japan: cf. PrEFECT 5d. 1¢. 
_ 1885 Whitaker's Alin. sv. Fapar, Japan..has recently 
tncorporated Loochoo under the name of ‘ Prefecture of 
Okinawa’. 1890 Hoste IW. China 95 The products of the 
prefecture are not confined to tea. 1897 A. Macpwatr in 
Outing (U. S.) XXX, 325/1, 3 classes {of roads in Japan), 
the national roads, the prefecture roads hetween these 
[military] stations, and the village roads. 

3. The official residence of a prefect or French 

prefet. 
_ 1848 W. H. Kecry tr. £. Bélane's Hist, Ten V. U1. 51 The 
insurgents ..were surrounding on all sides the prefecture of 
Police. /éfd. 456 A line of ramparts, along which were 
ranged the Hétel-de-Ville, the prefecture, the military 
division and subdivision. 

+ Prefe-ctureship. ds. 
PREFECTURE or PREFECTSHIP. 

1606 G. Wloopcockr} Lives Entperors in Hist. lostine 
Ggij, In the time of his prefectureship, 176a tr. Busching’s 


Bad formation for 


‘The office of a prefect; the period of 


PREFER. 


Syst. Geog. V. 69 The lordship of Ttter..constitutes a pre- 
feetureship. 1818 Hounovse /7ést. (duster, (ed. 2) 545 We 
have received from the Roman people the prefectureship. 
+ Profe‘ctury. Ols. rare—'. [irreg. f. PRE- 
FECTURE + -¥.] = PREFECTURE 2; a district; ?a 
sbire or county. 
1686 Pror Sfaffordsh. 396 Fhese they find in Scotland 


in much greater plenty, especially in the prefectury of 
Aberdeen. 

Prefer (pr/f5-1), v. Also (5 prefarr, profer(e), 
5-7 preferre, (6 prefar‘re, -phnr(re, Sc. precfer, 
preffer). [a. I’. prdferer (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. prafer-re to bear or put before or forward, 
prefer, advance, ( pra, PRe- A. 4, 5 + fer-re to bear.] 

L. 1. rans. Yo put forward or adyanec, in statns, 
rank, or fortune ; to promote (20a position or office 
of dignity). 

1388 Weir Prod. siti, 50 In this degre..he neither pre- 
ferrith, neither makith eucne himself. .with the trenthe {etc.]. 
1390 GoweR Conf. 1}1. 180 Hot thei that wolden stonde 
upriht For qouthe only to do justice Preferred were in 
thilke office. 1429 Aodls of Parlt. WV. 343/2 In Benclices 
and Offices... when thai voiden, thou that Hath ben’ Servauntz 
. shal he preferred therto. 1494 Fauvan CA? 0. vi ceili, 212 
The sayde Gerbres was after this preferred hy one of the 
Othons, Emperour, vnto the Churche of Rauenne. | 1526 
Pulgr. Perf, (W. de W.1531) 62 b, Se how our lorde preferred 
and promoted the great sytuer lo the liver dignite. 1564-78 
Rurtivs Dial. agst. Lest. 1828) 67 If any man be pre: 
pharred by another man and made riche. 1996 DatevmeLe 
tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. v. 259 Suluathie..is to the kingdome 
preferit, elected, and crouncd. 1607 Mipvieron Wichactor. 
Yerue u. ji. 13 Being now happily preferred to a gentle- 
man's service in London. 1610 Hottaxp Casmedee's Brit, 
(1637) 288 Schollers [of Keon] instructed in Grammar, and 
in due time preferred to the Universitie of Cambridge. 
41661 FULLER Hortsies, Cheshive (1662) 1.1977 (After some 
intermediate Dignities) he was preferred Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 1709 SirELt Jadler No. 4? 8 Mappy..that he 
never preferred a Man who has not proved remarkably 
serviceable to his Country. 1878 Simrson Sch. Shaks. 1.55 
Vo the disgust of the soldiers..he was preferred to what 
hitherto had always been a soldier's post. : 

+b. ref. To advance onvself or one’s interests. 
e1460 Fortescur «lds. 4 Lint. Mon. x. (1885) 134 ‘Ther 
shall uon off his tenantes aliene livelod with owt is licence, 
wheryn he mey best preferre hym selff—  sgg2 ‘Viaatn “ev 
Lng. Lefers \iij, The buyer having an ambicious intent to 
prefer himselfe thereby, 1630 4. Fohauson's A luge. y Commu, 

o lf hee be..a man of endeavours, and willing to preferre 

iiuselfe by service, 1 wish him to Historie. ees 

+e. Yo advance or promote to a position in life; 
esp. to settle in marriage. Cf, PREFERMENT 2, Ods. 

1959 Wirr. Mag., Dk. Glocester ix, And after in mariage 
1 was prefarde Yo a daughter of Bohan an earle honorable, 
1565-6 Child. Marriages 136 Vo geve and bequethe vntvu my 
Children, beinge not Maried, and not otherwise Com- 
petentlic preferred. 160g Camiven Rest. (1637) 142 After 
{being] preferred tv a good marriage by his Lord. 

+d. fg. pass. ‘Vo be exalted or made cminent by 
some quality. Ods, 

€1430 Lype. J/fn. Poems (Percy Soc.) 128 Nor philosophers 
of every regioune, Nor the prophetes preferred hy Science. 
fébtd. 16 Soi ian is strong herys for to bynde, Anothir 
feeble preferryd with prudence. ; 

e. rans, To promote (in varions uses). 

@ 1§33 in Afore's Debell, Salvi Wks. 1008/2 1 wil be hard 
to find any one spirituall man y' is not infect with the sayd 
desyre & affeccion to hane the worldlye honour of priestes 
exalted & preferred. 1580 Lyty L£uphues (Arb.) 449 
Alexander. .pardoned his boldnesse, and preferred his arte. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 439 All Grasiers preferre their Cattell 
from meaner Pastures to better. 1697 Drvoin berg. Georg. 
ti. s95 Ev'n though a snowy Ram thou shale behold, Prefer 
him not in haste, for Musband to thy Fold. 1732 Benwevey 
Alciphr. Vv. § 33 Birds, beasts, fishes } whine upon their 
death, are preferred into human hodies. 18:7 CorertpcE 
Biog, Lit, (1882) 81 The work was.. preferred from the 
ominous cellar of the publishers to the anthor's garret. 

+2. To forward, advance, promote (a resnlt); 
to assist in bringing about. Ods. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea xxi. (1577) 58 That, effect 
is most preferred, if the Dragons head be in the beginning 
of the figure of Aries. 1590 Liovo Dial! Dates 134 To 
prosper the corne and the cattell, and to preferre the fruites 
of the fields. 1600-12 RowLannos “our Anaves (Percy Soc.) 
so Thus fingring money to preferre the case. 1627-47 
Fertuam Resolves 11. xlvii. 380 A little shaking prefers the 
growth of the tree. 

II. +3. ¢rans. To put or set in front or before. 

1541 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Rjb, Do nat 
asa folysshe iudge that forthwith gyueth his sentence, but 
fyrste or thou gyue it preferre God before thyne eyes, and 
consydre dylygently (ete). 1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 
107 He wrote speedily to loab..that at the time of the 
assault, Vrias might be preferred to the perill of his life. 

4, To put, place, or set (something) before any 
one for acceptance ; to hold out, proffer, offer, 


present; to introdnce or recommend. Oés. or arch. 
1573 L. Luovo Marrow of fist. (1653) Aiij, I have here 
preferred to your observance and protection, a work of 
great Art, aud of greater Industry. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Me?, (1632) 261 Bessardus Bisantinus preferres the smoake of 
Juniper to melancholy persons. 1648 Crasuaw Delights 
ve Buses Wks. (1904) 121 Preferre soft-Anthems to the 
‘ares of men. 1677 Evetyn Afewt. 13 Sept., 1 preferred 
Mr. Philips {nephew of Milton] to the service of my Lord 
Chamberlaine, who wanted ascholar to read toand entertain 
him sometimes, 1704 Pore Stsnener 53 Each am’rous 
nymph prefers her gifts in vain. 1725 — Odyss. 11h va He 
spake, and to her hand preferr’d the bowl, 1867 B 
Caviev in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 59: Seeking what words can 
avail me, What numbers even, to prefer clear light lo thy 
aspect | prapandere dumina menti), ae0- > 


PREFERABILITY. 


5. ‘Vo lay (a matter) before any one formally for 
consideration, approval, or sanction ; to bring for- 
ward, present, submit (a statement, bill, indictment, 
information, prayer, etc.). Also + prefer up. 

isso Br. Scor in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) 1. App. vii. 12 
The contents of all the bills preferred and read here. 1560 
Daus tr. Séeidane'’s Com: 162 The Marques intrateth 
kyng Ferdinando, that he would immediatly preferre this 
matter to the Emperoure. 1601 Wrrver Wir. Aart, 
Dijb, That I preferd pp Bills in Parliament, Whereto the 
King and Lords gaue all consent. @ 1674 Crarexpon Sure. 
Leviath, (1676) 103 Suppose that an Information were pre- 
ferr’d in the Kings Bench..against Mr, Nobhes. 1768 H. 
Wacroce //ist, Doubts 120 ‘Vhe consequence of a suit pre- 
ferred by him to the ecclesiastic Court. 1813 LocG 
es Voke 8 But many a bard preferred his prayer 3 

‘or many a Scottish bard was there, 18s0 TeNxyson /n 
Wen. cli, These two have striven half the day, And cach 
prefers his separate claim, Poor rivals in a losing game. 
1884 Lo. Cocerince in Law fies Ref. L.277/1 Preferring 
an indictment against her for stealing his goods. 1885 /éid, 
LU. st/t An information preferred against the appellant 
. by the ..sanilary inspector. 

+6. To refer; to attribute, ascribe. Ods. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rementh, Conch 35 The building of a 
Towne we doe preferre Unto the Mason and the Carpenter. 
1658 W. Burton ftin, Auton. 26 Jerome Surita..prefers 
this work to Antoninus the son of Severus. 

TIL. 7. ‘Vo set or hold (one thing) before others 
in fayour or esteem; to favour or esteem more; 
to choose or approve rather; to like better. With 
simple obj., inf., ot clause; const. ‘t above, + before, 
fo. Now the chief sense. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 263 Kinde five. Nature]..preferreth 
no degre As in the disposiciom Of hodili complexioun. 
1430 Lyoc. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 210 Trewe juges 
and sergeauntis of the lawe,..Mercy preferre alwey tofor 
rigour. g0a ArkyNson tr. fe Luittatione wi. Wii, 248 
-\fore all worldly thynges prefarre thou the honour & medy- 
tacion of god. 1538 Starkey Lugland ii. 6 Hyt ys nor 
to be preferryd therto as a thyng to be chosen and folowyd. 
xggz Aur. Hamiiton Cadech, (1884) 24, 1 preferre deidis of 
mercy abone all corporal and outwart sacrifice. 1560 Davs 
tr. Séeidane's Comune, 24 We preferreth his owne decrces.. 
before the Scriptures. 1661 Bovis Style of Script. (1675) 
165 Ie should not scruple to prefer the end to the means. 
1680 Morptn Geoy. ect. (1685) 322 We may justly prefer 
it hefore the other parts of the World. 19778 fdisi, fliza 
Warwick 1.25 He would prefer seeing his daughters dead 
at his feet, than behold them wedded to the worthiest men 
without titles and riches. 1815 J. W. Croker in C. Hafers 
(1884) so July, Me preferred living like a Grecian, to dying 
like a Roman, 1882 Frovpe in Fortu. Kev. Dec. 734 
Warlike races .prefer to be under a chief. 1895 Lirut. 
Maccire in United Service Mag. 378 Tecause the Chinese 
preferred the doctrines of Confucius to ordinary military 
COMMON sense. 

absol, 1844 Brownixc Laéoratory vii, Let her turn it 
and stir, And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer! 1g0z 
fdin, Rev, Npr. 512 Me prefers rather than excludes. 

b. Law. To give preference to as a ereditor. 
Cf. PREFERENCE 5. 

1433 Rolls of Pardt, VV. 432.1 Yat in paicment..y pre- 
ferre youre Gace. fbid. 439 Wha shuld be ireletred 
in payement. 1885 Aucyct, Brit. XIX. 764/2 In English 
law the term ‘preferred ’ rather than ‘privileged ’ is generally 
applicd to such debts. 

+ 8. To be preferable to; to surpass, excel. [= 
OF, préfégr to prevail, have the pre-eminence, 
15th c. in Godef.] Oés. rare. 

€1386 Craucer IVif’s Prod. 96, 1 graunte it wel, ] haue 
noon envie, Thogh maydenhede preferre [vs profere] 
Bigamye. 1549 Compl Scot. vi. 43 Sen the varld vas 
creat, scheiphirdis prefferrit al vthir staitis. id. 65-6 Nor 
orpheus. .his playing prefferrit nocht thir foir said scheip- 
hirdis; nor 3it the scheiphyrd pan,. .nor mercurius,..none of 
them culd preffer thir fuirsaid scheiphirdis. 

Preferability (pre:ferabi‘liti), [f. next: see 
-1ty.} ‘The quality or fact of being preferable. 

180a-1a Bextnam Ration. Judie. Evid. (1827) 1V. 482 
The preferahility of the less injustice to the greater would 
scarcely be contested. 1840 Cartyer /ferees iil, (1872) 
Good and Evil..differ not hy preferability of one to the 
other, but by incompatibility absolute and infinite. 

Preferable (preférab’l), @. (sd., adv.) [a. 
V. prérabile (Cotgr. 1611), £. préftvers see 
PREFER and -aBLE. (See also PREFERRABLE.) ] 

1. Worthy to be preferred; to be chosen before 
or desired rather than another ; more desirable, 

1648 [implied in Prererascenrss), 1666 S. Parner 
Free & impart, Censuve (1667) 142 If Existence. .be meerly 
hpon this score preferable hefore Non-existence. 1708 J. 
Cnampertayne SZ. Gé Brit. ut. mi (1737) 67 A select 
Number. .call’d Preferable Men, who are always employ’d 
first after the Establish’d Men. 1751 Jounson Ramédler 
No. 177 P t A condition far proierante to the fatigne, depen- 
dance, and uncertainty of any gainful occupation. 1850 
Hawtnorne Scarlet L. xvii. (1879) 219 Death itself,.. 
would have heen infinitely preferable. 1860 Tyspatt Géac. 
1, xxiii. 161 The cold was preferable to the smoke. 

+2. Displaying preferenee ; pecterenial, Obs. 

1747 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) Dix. 58 What preferable 
favour I may have for him to any other person. 1804 
Something Odd V1, 132 Notwithstanding her preferable 
affection for the brandy bottle. 1812 SueERtpan in Moore 
Mem, (1825) 1]. 412, I shall as. cordially endeavour to.. 
assist Mr. Benjamin Wyatt in the improving and perfecting 
his plan, as if it had heen my own preferable selection. 

+B. as sé. in £/. Things to be preferred. Ods. 

ajzoz S. Parger tr. Crcero's De Finibus 1. 192 Unless we 
render both as before, Przposita, or Precipua, Preferables; 
and Rejecta, ‘Yhings Disagreeahle. 1710 tr. Weren/els's 

Disc. Logom. 20 The Stoicks..denying Riches to be good 
things, but calling them Preferables, 
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+ C. as adv. Preferably, in preferenee. Obs, 


1683 Tremere Afene, Wks. 1731 J. 420 His entering into it 
with me preferable to all others. 1760-72 H. Brooke Heol 
ae (1809) IDL. 45 Wf the reader loves amuscment pre- 
erable to instruction, 

Preferableness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being preferable; greater desirableness. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout #ss. x. § 7. 121 My pure 
pose is not to measure or weigh the preferablenesse of 
severall vocations, 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 1. 
ut. 172 What has been said concerning the Preferableness of 
the mental Pleasures to the sensual. 1857 Gen. P. 
‘Tnomeson Andi Alt, 1. xxv. 97 Firmly penetrated with the 
preferableness of honest commerce. 

Preferably (pre‘ffrabli), adv. [-nv2.] 

1. In a preferable manner ; in preference to others ; 


by preference; rather. 

1729 Butirr Serm., Love of Neighbour 508 Obligations, 
which require that we da gocd to some preferably to others. 
1803 Mary Cuartron Wie & Afistress 1, 67 ‘That J may 
be preferably allowed to retain tbe guardianship of her 
person, 1896 Jrufd. A, forticulturad Sac. Nov. 202 All 
fruit should be carefully placed in the basket (which is pre- 
ferably lined or padded). 

+ 2. In the way of preference; preferentially. Ods. 

1782 Miss Bursey Cecilia yi. ix, Even Mrs, Delvile 
evidently desired her absence; since..she preferably 
addressed herself to any one else who was present. 1818 
Cocenroune futport Colonial Corn x. 179 A generous policy, 
which has preferably consulted the advantage of the depen- 
dent country. 

Preferee’. rare. In7 preferree, [f. PREFER 
+-EE.] One who is preferred or receives preferment. 

1676 Necouam Pacguct Adv. 4g They [the unsuccessful 
candidates] resolve presently, that the eeterree is a Com- 
mon Enemy, and as such to fall upon him. 

Preference (pre‘féréus). Also 7 -ferrence. 
[a. IF. prifirence (1gth c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
preferentia (1062 in Du Cange), f. L. prwvferent-, 
pr. pple. of prwferre to PREFER: sec -ENCE.] 

1. The action of preferring or the fact of being 
preferred ; liking for or estimation of one thing 
before or above another; prior favour or choice. 

1656 Biouxt Glessogr., rik Seca preferment, advance- 
ment, account before, place above, athers. 1687 A, Lovett 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. \. 257 Who (if be have a mind to keep 
his place) must give the sane sum that the other hath 
offered, and so has the Preference. 1744 Harris 7hree 
freat, Wks. (1841) 33 As to the preference which such 
poetic imitation may claim before musical,..the merits on 
cach side may appear perhaps equal. 1754 Kpwarps 
freed, Midi u. vis (1762) 56 {1t] can't be that the mind is 
indifferent before tt comes to have a choice, or ull it hasa 
Preference. 1870 FREEMAN ors, Cong. \ed. 2) 1. App. 626 
‘To deny that Eadward had any preference over his half- 
brother. ? 3 

+2. The quality of being preferable* preferable- 
ness; precedence, superiority, Ods, 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Aor. 47 A man is to aime at 
excellencie and preferrence before others in good and 
honest things. @1677 Hace f'rin. Orig. Jian. 52 Yo 
discover the preference that the Humane Nature hath above 
the Animal Life in these most perfect faculties of Intellect. 
1993 SMEATON Adystonue L, § 227 It..shewed the preference 
of wedging to cramping, as the cramp had failed. 

3. That which one prefers; the objeet of prior 


choice; the favourite. 

1864 in Wesster. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.-cap 
u,ar1r8 And where the stretch Of barren country girdled 
hanse ahout, Behold the Park, the English preference ! 
Mad, colteg. Of the two, this is my preference. 

4. Preferment ; promotion. Now rare. 

1656 [see]. 1701 Rowr Avid, Step-Mother n. i, Is not 
the Elder By Nature pointed out for Preference? 1786 
Francts the Philanthropist |. 86 Jerry, whose utmost wish 
was accomplished in his preference to a trust. 1893 
Harper's Mag. Apr, 683/2 A prodigious crowd of people 
had flocked to the city in hope of gain or preference, ; 

&. A prior claim to something; sfee. priority of 
payment given to a certain debt or class of debts; 


a prior right to payment. 

Mraudulent preference, such payment made by a bank- 
rupt with the object of preventing the equal distribution of 
his assets among all his creditors, 

1665 fr, Act 17 & 18 Chas. f/, ¢. 2 § 38 Wentworth earl 
of Roscommon, and Roger earl of Orrery..shalt have pre- 
ference and primer satisfaction of fifty thousand pounds of 
their own personal arrears. 1832 Siz J. B. Bosanqust in 
Bingham A'egorts (1833) 1X. 355 The question here is, 
whether the security..was given hy way of fraudulent pre- 
ference. [1869 Act 32 § 33 Vict. c. 71 § 92 Every conveyance 
or transfer of property. .in favour of any creditor.., with a 
view of giving such creditor a preference over the other 
creditors, shall, if the person making .. the same become 
bankrupt within three months..be dcemed fraudulent and 
void.] 1890 Cent. Dict. s. v., The state has a preference for 
taxes. 1891 New Vork Triéune 26 Nov. 4/4 (Funk) The 
firm..made an assignment yesterday..giving two prefer- 
ences for $600. 

b. Short for preference share: see 8. 

1890 Pall Mall GC. 18 Sept. 7/2 This they proposed to do 
witb 7 per cent. preferences, which at the end of three years 
could citber falt in as ordinary or continue as preference 
shares. 1906 Mesto, Gas. 25 Jan. 11/t This is the first 
time for many years that the holders of the 1889 Preference 
have received any dividend, but one by one the Preferences 
are heing restored to the dividend-paying list. 

6. Pol. Leon, Yhe practical favouring of one 
customer before others in business relations; an 
advantage over rivals given to one of those with 
whom one deals; sfec. the favouring of one country 


or set of countries by admitting their products at 


PREFERENTIAL. 


a lower import duty than that levied on those of 
other countries or of foreigners generally, or by 
levying a duty on the latter while admitting the 
former free. A term much used about and after 
1900, in reference to trade between Great Britain 
and her colonies, as opposed to trade between 


cither of these and foreign eountries. 

1887 Sir S. Guteritn in Conference Blue Book (col. 3523) 
230 Whether it should not be recognized as part of the duty 
of the governing bodies of the Empire to see that their own 
subjects have a preference over foreign subjects in matters 
of trade, 1891 Sin J. Macponxacp Let. to W. HH. Smith 
April, Canada will be quite ready to give British goods a 
preference of 5 or even to per cent. in our markets, if our 
products receive a corresponding preference in England. 
1896 (June 5) Str W. Laurier in Willison Sir W. LZ, * 
Liberal Party V1, 287 To have..a new step taken whic 
will give to the Colonies, in England, a preference for their 
products over the products of other nations. 1903 (May 15) 
J. Cuamner.awn Speeches 13 Canada in 1898, freely, volun- 
tarily, of her own accord..gave us a preference on all 
dutiable goods of 25 per cent. In 1g00 she increased that 
preference to 334 percent. — (Oct. 6) /éfd. 20 Still less am 1 
afraid to preach to you preference with our Colunies. /5/d, 
32, ] make the same answer as Mr. Rhodes, who suggested 
reciprocal preference, —(Oct. 21) /éid. 111, 1 made twa 
speeches .. accepting the principle of Preference. 1904 
fidin. Rev. Apr. 289 On every hand the Pritish consumer 
was mulcted Ey colonial preference. /éfd. 292 When the 
restrictions on colonial commerce were removed, preference 
went with them. 

7. Cards. a, In the game of Boston: The trump 
suit (called frsé preference) or the suit of the same 
colour (second preference). b. A game resembling 
whist in which the trump is determined by bidding ; 


Swedish whist. 

3820 //oyle's Gantes (1830) 31 The game of Boston... 
During cach deal, the person opposite to the dealer should 
shuffle another pack to be cut by his right-hand neighbour, 
and turn np a card for the First Preference; the suit of the 
same colour, whether red or black, is styled Second Prefer- 
ence. 1884 H. Gersoni tr. Turgenieff's Diary Superfluous 
Man 72 A great lover of preference, 

8. aitrib.and Contd., as preference bond, share, 
stoek, i.e. on which dividend or interest is pay- 
able before any is paid on ordinary stock. 

1842 MWetenhalls Course of Exch. 15 Mar, Londun & 
Greenwich [Railw.] Preference or Privilege (Shares). [In 
prec. issue 11 Mar. designated Bonds] 1852 / mes 1 Nov. 
Suppl. 9/6 The second instalment of £2 per share on each 
ae 5} per Cent, preference share in this undertakin 
(Sambre and Meuse Railway]. 1859 Aucycl. Brit. (ed. 8 
XVIIL. 790/1 Interest on preference stock and loans, 27 per 
cent. of gross receipts. 1878 F.S. Wituams Afiadl. Ratu. 
273 A proprictor complained that by means of certain pre- 
ference shares. .a priority of right would be given to outsiders 
over the ordinary shareholders. 1885 Standard 10 Apr, 
Egyptian Preference Bonds are largely in their hands. 


+ Pre-ferency. Ods. [ad. med.L. praferentia: 
see prec. and -ENCY.] = PREFERENCE 2, 4. 

1579-80 Nortu P/utarch (1676) 993 In the great there is 
no preferency. 1677 Gitrin Demonol, (1867) 207 This is 
noted of Arins,..that when Alexander was chosen bishop of 
Alexandria, he envied him the preferency, and from thence 
sought occasions of contention. 

Preferent (pre‘férént), 2. ad. L. preferent- 
em, pt. pple. of praferre to PRerer.] 

1. Having preference or precedence; having 
a right to priority of payment or consideration. 

1883 H. Jutats. Van der Linden’s tust. Holland 95 \n 
the first rank of preferent debts are funeral expenses. 
/6id., The holders of special mortgages.. have a preferent 
claim on the proceeds arising from the sale of the particular 
property mortgaged, 1888 Lo. Watson in Law Kefp., LHe. 
Lords X111. 233 Any miner shall have a preferent right for 
7 days to take possession of the grannd forfeited, 

2. Displaying preference ; partial. 

1896 Johannesburg Weekly Times 8 Aug. 3 To heap.. 
shame upon his head for his supposed preferent safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the ‘fighting port’ to the detriment 
of the ‘ Bay *. 

Preferential (prefére'njal), a. (s6.) [f. med.L. 
preferentia PREFERENCE +-AL.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of preference ; showing or 
giving, receiving or enjoying, a aah 

1849 H. Mavo Pop. Superstit, (1851) 76 Their preferential 
connection with this or that antecedent condition. «@ 1860 
HH. HL. Wirson Ess. § Lect, (1862) 1.2 One division of some 
antiquity is the preferential appropriation of the four chief 
divinities to the four original castes. 1878 Stepps Const. 
Hist, WN, xviii. 78 The king was allowed a ‘preferential* 
claim on the public revenue. 1881 J. Simon in Nature 
18 Ang. 373/2 That joint at once becomes a place of prefer- 
ential resort to the micrococens, 1886 Law Times LAXX. 
148/t Raising fresh capital by the issue of new shares, the 
dividends on which were to be preferential. ‘ 

b. Pol. eon. Of the nature of or characterized 
by import duties favouring particular countries, 
spec. (as used in recent discussions) in favour of 
trade between Great Britain and her colonies; 


see PREFERENCE 6, 

1903 EGEerTon Origix § Growth Exg. Col. 189 When. .the 
Canadian Government ou to English manufacturers a 
preferential treatment of 12} per cent.,..the measure was 
received with genuine gratification in Great Britain. 
1903 (Oct. 20) J. Criamsertain Speeches 9e Now J come to 
the most important of all questions to my mind raised by 
preferential tariffs. 1 advocate them because, in the first 
place, they will stimulate colonial trade. — (Oct. 21) /B¢cd. 
tir This matter of Preferential tariffs was before both 
Conferences. 1904 Zain, Rev. Apr. 279 (title) Preferential 


PREFERENTIALISM. 


Duties and Colonial Trade.  /0fd¢, 289 We have now dealt 
with the chief articles of commerce affected by preferential 
duties in the past. 
B. sé. a. A preferential tariff rate. b. A pre- 

ferential or privileged creditor or claim. 

31903 Mestu. Gaz. 18 May t1/1 The creditors will have 
received ..£119,238, including seh to twenty-seven 
*preferentials \ #bét, 15 Sept. g/1 ‘Who can doubt that, but 
for the calamity of Mr. Chamberlain’s secession, the Liberal 
Party would have given us “ preferentials ” at that time?’ 

Prefere'ntialism. [fi prec. adj. + -Ism.] 
The system of giving preference in the fixing of 
a tariff: sec PREFERENCE 6, PREFERENTIAL a. b. 

1903 Liderty Review July 14 The old-fashioned protec- 
tionism, which is now popping up again under the guise of 
Colonial preferentialism. 1905 Daily igi Sept. 3/6 
This Protectionist section is coquetting with Preferentialism 
as a step towards a higher tarilf. 

So Prefere'ntialist, an advocate of preference 


in tariff relations. 

1903 Ii estm. Gas. 15 Sept. 8/1 If the Inquiry is to be a 
mere device, under cover of which Preferentialists and Free 
‘Yraders are to be enabled to assail cach other to their hearts’ 
content. 1904 Lain. fev. Apr. 297 The only real strength 
of our new preferentialists. .lies in the attitude of Canada. 

Preferentially, av. [f. Prererential a.+ 
-LY¥ 2.] In a preferential manner, by preference. 

1873 F. Hatt Mod. Eng. 351 The same person..will.. 
elect ‘is in preparation’ preferentially to ‘is being pre- 
pared’. 1876 Fawcett of, Econ. n. ix. (ed. 5) 254 One- 
fourth of the shares were preferentially offered to the work- 
men engaged in the business. 1993 L. Courtney in 
Contemp. Rev, Aug. 269 The dutiable imports. .preferen- 
tially favonred had risen 55 per cent. 

Preferentiate (-enfiit), 7. rave. [fas PRE- 
FERENCE + -ATES 7, after differentiate.) intr. To 
display preference, give preferential treatment ; 
trans, to treat with preference. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 565/1 We must have a fiscat 
policy and a tariff suited to the occasion before we can pre- 
ferentiate, differentiate, or retaliate, 

Preferment (prifs:mént). 
-MENT.] 

I. t1. The action of putting or bringing for- 
ward; furtherance, promotion, Oés. 

1454 Rolls of Parll. V. 254/2 To..the good spede and 
preferrement of the said Rescows. 1536 Act 28 Hen. W114, 
c. 7 §3 For the settyng forthe or preferrement of the denorce 
or dissolucion therof. 1581 Savite Jacttus, Hist. 1. xcii. 
(2591) 107 P. Sabinus and Julius Priscus were constituted 
captaines of the Gardes Priscus by Valens preferment 
(Priscus Valentis gratia) and Sabinus by Caccinaes. 

2. Advancement or promotion in condition, status, 
or position in life; in early use, also, that which 
is done or given towards the advancement of the 
children of a family or the promotion of the 
marriage of a daughter. 

1478 in Verney Papers (Camden) 26 For asmoch as my 
doughters dame Margarete Raleghe and Beatrice Danvers 
haue had their preferrement at their mariages of their 
porcions to theme belongyng of my goodes, and my sonnes 
John Verney and Raof Verney have not hadde their snche 
preferrement. gaa in Zag. Gifds (1870) 237 Towarde the 
preferment and maryage of the sayd Anne. 1853 Bate 
tr. Gardincr's De vera Obed. "Yo Rdr, A vij, Vpon hope of 
preferment to the diuinitie lecture in Oxforde. 1g58 
Auaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 77 Should either dye 
before she come tothe preferment of mariage. 166a Woop 
Life (O.1ES.) I. 465 Where is no preferment to be had with- 
out money. 1704 Netson Fest. & fasts x. (1739) 602 For 
the obtaining or procuring snch Ecclesiastical Preferment. 
1879 Froupe Casur xxii. 385 With their idle Inxury, their 
hunger for lands and office and preferment. 

3. An appointment or post which gives social or 
pecuniary advancement; chiefly, an ccclesiastical 
appointment. 

1536 Aicé 27 /fen. Vill, c.42 $1 Benefices and other pre- 
ferrementes, 1613 Suaks, ffen, Viil, v. i. 36 Further Sir, 
{Cromwell] Stands in the gap and Trade of moe Prefer. 
ments, With which the Time will loade him. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Sedition & Tr. (Arb.) 405 When more are bred Schol- 
lers, then Preferments can take off. 1733 Fievoine /ntrig. 
Chamibermaid 1. ix, Your interest will fe hin to places 
and prefermentsin abundance. 1883 Lp. Penzance in Law 
Rep. 8 Probate Div. 197 That the defendant held no pre- 
ferment within the jurisdiction, 

II. +4. The action or fact of preferring, choos- 
ing, or favouring, as more desirable ; the giving of 
preference ; preference, advantage. Ods. 

1526 TinpaLe Kom. iii. 1 What preferment then hath the 
Jewe? [So 1§57 (Genev.).] @ 1618 Raceicn Maxims St. in 
Kem, (1661) 55 To give an equality, or sometimes a prefer- 
ment to the Common People. a 1754 E. Erskine in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps, Ixxxtx. 16 The ground of the believer's 
preferment and exaltation. 

b. spec, Priority of right, claim, or privilege; 
esp. prior right to receive payment, or to purchase 
or offer for anything to be sold or let. arch. 

1451 Rolls of Partt, V. 2x4/1 That the Act made.. for 
youre [Hen, VI's] pect remen in payment of xx m. li... be 
good. 1473 /4id. V1. 73/1 Rewardes, Profittes, Commodities, 
Preferrementes, had, made or graunted, for or hy reason of the 
said Office. 1475 74d. V1. 124/1 That the said Priour and 
Covent. hy the same auctorite, have preferment of and for 
the payment of the said vii. li. yerely. 1495 deé 11 Hen. V1, 
¢. 33 § 3 Persones which nowe have to ferme any of the 
seid Lordshippes..shall have preferreiment in the takyng of 
the same..befor any other, 1587 Sir C. Wray in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 365 The said Fellowes. .shall 
alwaie have the vse and preferment of two of the midle 
chambers. 1886 H. Haut Sec. Eliz. Age 93 He sent.,to 
crave preferment of purchase if the place must he sold. 


(f Prerer + 
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IIT. 5. attrib, and Comé. 


1818 Bentuam CA. Zug. 440 Hope of translation, and 
thence the pursuit called preferment-hunting, scarcely even 
in Searlatal can have been altogether without example. 
3845 Lp. Camrpene Chancedlors (1857) IV. xevie 313 Vara- 
sites and preferment-hunters crowded the levee. 

llence + Prefe-rmentary (soncc-we., after pre- 
bendary), a recipicut of preferment. 

1660 Waternouse Arms y slrnt. 126 ‘This made the 
Graduate Divine frama Chaplin in ordinary, become a pre: 
fermentary extraordinary. 

[Pre- A. 2.) A 


Pre-fermenta‘tion, 
preliminary fermentation. 

1743 Lond, § Country Brewer ur. (ed. 2) 205 Motosses, or 
other Bodies that have not. .undergone a Pre-fermentation, 

+ Prefe rrable, -ible,¢. Ods. [f. Preren + 
“ABLE. /’refe'vrable follows the ordinary rule of 
English formations in -ed¢e: cf. barrable, regrettable, 
Prefe rritle is partly conformed to the L. analogical 
form *frufertbilis, which would give fresfertble : 
sce -BLE, Doth have yielded to the Irench form 
preferable.) = PREFERABLE E. 

1611 Corer, Preferalie, preferrable. 1662 Granvitn Lar 
Orient, iit. (1682) 27 Wilt. -be preferrible to both the former. 
1665 Borie Occas. Neff. vi. iv, Vhe question, Whether a 
publick or a private life be preferrable? @ 1677 Hate Lr 
Orig, Man, Yo Rdr. 1 ‘The Mosaical System. .is..bighly 
preferrible before the Sentiments of those Philosophers [ete.}. 
r7rzStHeLe Spccé. No. 522 2 r He that has excellent Talents 
.-is preferrable to him who is only rich. 

Preferred (prifaad), pp/a. [f PREPER + -ED!] 

+1. Pat forward, advanced, promoted. Oés. 

1483 Cath. clnel. 2900/2 Preferryd, prepostius, prelatus. 
1656 StanLey //ist. Phsdos, vite (1701) 3283/1 We call not 
those things which are in the first place, the preferred or 
prompted, but thuse which are in the second. 

2. That has obtained preferment or promotion. 

1720 Swirt Fates of Clergymen Wks. 1755 Th tn 28 
Censorious upon all his brethren ., while they continned 
meanly preferred. 177a Burke Sp. Acts of Uniformity 
Whs. 1812 V. 328 They want to be preferred Clergymen in 
the Church of Iengland as hy Law established, but their con- 
sciences will not suffer them to conform to the doctrines 
and practices of that Church. 1837 Aison fist. Europe 
(1850) VIIT. xlix. § 31. 34 Individnal injustice is not to be 
always excused by the merits of the preferred functionary. 

3. Approved, chosen, or desired by preference. 

1871 EB. Burr Add Mido xiv. 273 Twist, and strain, and 
mutilate facts, into a preferred shape, 1887 77. Hordd 
(U.S.) 23 July 228,'1 His preferred plan was to hetroth her 
to the lénglish Prince of Wales. 

4. llaving a prior claim to payment ; privileged. 
Preferred share, stock: =PREFERENCE share, stock. 

1864 Wenster sv. Prefer, Preferred stock, stock which 
takes a dividend before other capital stock ;—called, in 
England, preferential stock. 1890 Cent. Dict. Preferred 
creditor. 1901 V. Aer. Kew, Feb. 201 bi 1805. -he[ Marshall] 
found. .authority for a law making the United States a pre- 
ferred creditor. xg04 Q. Kev. Jan. 194 The preferred stock 
ofa combination is an investment security. 

Tlence Prefe‘rredness. 

21866 J. Grote Hxam, Utilit. Philos, iii. (1870) 51 This 
preferability he makes matter again of simple experience.. 
we should rather call it actual preferredness. 

Preferree, -ence, obs. ff. PREFEREE, -ENCE. 

Preferrer (prifsro1), Also 6 -crer, 6-7 
-errour. [f. PREFER + -ER1}.] One who prefers, 

+1. One who promotes or advances to office, ete. ; 
a promoter, advancer, patron, Oés, 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 35h, Your royall person 
heyng my patrone & preferrer. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpvs Seri, 
(Parker Soc.) 120 The preferrers unto livings are no less 
faulty: they choose of the worst. 597 #. de Lésle'y 
Legendarfe Biv, The Constable was the only preferer of 
the said Lords of Guises sister..who by his meanes was 
preferred before many other both more marriageable and 
meete for such a man then her selfe. 1599 Sanpys Hurepe 
Sfec. (1632) 149 Whosoever sits in the seat, will respect more 
his owne safctie than the service of his preferrour. 1691 
Woop lth. Oxon, 1. 181 He was..a preferrer of many, 
and Father to his servants. 

2. One who brings a matter forward; one who 
submits or promotes a measure. 

1536. Si. Papers ten. VITT, WW. 318 Ye have ben, under 
the Kinges Highnes, a singuler patrone and preferrer of the 
causes of the same |' this ponre lande’]. 1570 Foxe A. § 3/. 
(ed. 2) 2033/2 Doct. Stephens Secretary, and Doct. Foxe 
Almosiner (who were the chief furtherers, prefcrrers and 
defendours on the kings behalfe of the sayd cause). 1579-80 
Nortn Plutarcdé: (1676) 625 Lycurgus and Hyperides were 
common speakers and preferrers of matters in Cask and 
Senate. 4 Cowete /uterpr.s.v. Enditement, Vhe pre- 
ferrer of the Bill in no way tyed to the proofe thereof vpon 
any penalty. 

Preferring (pr/fs'rin), v44 56. [f. PRerer v. 

+-1nG!.] The action of the verb Prerer; pre- 
ferment; preference. 

aso Lett, Marg. Anjou § Bp. Beckington (Camden) 
140 We, desiring th'encres, firtherance, and preferring of 
oure welbeloved I’. Bate.. pray yow |etc]. 1575-85 Agr. 
Sanpvs Serm, (Parker Soc,) 232 ‘he preferring of true 
religion, the seeking of God's glory. 1642 Cas. I in Rushw. 
fist. Coli. 1 t1692) T. 732 Since to the Power of punishing 
--if the Power of Brenig be added, We shall have 
nothing left for Us but to look on. 1675 R. Burtiocce 
Causa Dei 49 A Violation of the Law of God, a Preferring 
of Our Unruly, Profane, Unrighteous, Evil Wills before His. 

t Prefestinate, v. Ofs. rare~. {F L. pra- 
festindre to hasten before the time, hasten too 
much + -ATE3; see PRE- A. 1,6 and FESTINATE v.] 

1623 Cocksram, Prefestinate, to make too much haste. 


Fare, 


PREFIGURE. 


|| Prefe'tto. Os. rare. [It.3 sce PREFECT sé] 
1743 Pococke Deser. East 1. 147 Vhe first account | 
had of it..being fron: a manuscript journal, writ by the 
present Prefetto of Egypt. 1753, R. Cravion (¢7t/e) Journal 
from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinaiand back avain, translated 
from a Manuscript written by the Prefetto of Egypt. 
Preff ec, Preffer, obs. forms of Proor, PREFER, 
+t Pre fidence. Oss. [f. 1. prafitens : sec next 
and -ENCE.] Over-contidence ; an instance of this. 
ts97_ K. Beuce Sera. (Wodrow Soc.) 186 We leave the 
way of prefidence to them that presume of their own 
strength, 316.. ‘I. Taston HAs, (1659) 1. rr Some through 
vain prefidence of God's protection run in times of contagion 
into infected houses. 1677 Owrs Justi. Whs. 1852 Virg 
Ml their prefidences and contrivances do issue in drendfal 


horror and distress. 
+ Pre fident, «. Cés. rare. [ad. L. prfidens, 


-entem, (rusting too much, over-conlident, pri, 
Pre- A. 6 4/adere to ust.) Over-conlident, rash. 

16.. Baxter cited by Worcrst rr (15461. 

Prefi‘gurate, ///. a. fad. late ].. prafignra- 
us, pas pple. of prufigtirdre: sce vest.) = re- 
FIGURED (as fa. pple. (obs. , aud AP/. aa, 

1530 Parser. 664 2 All the mysteryes of the passyon were 
prefygurate in the olde Testament. 1557 NP. iGency.) 
Eph. ii. ve note, In Christe all things were accomplished, 
which were prefigurate in the Lawe. 1881 1 Metrorp 
Kepublic of God 128 Vhe Christ is not the prefigurate, 
but the real, liead of humanity. 

Prefigurate (prificgitiret’, 7. Now rere. 
Ef. ppl. stem of late 1. prafigarare to PREFIGURE : 
see ATES] = PREFIGURE, 

1530 Pauscr. 664/2, [ prefygnrate, ze profignre. 1837 
dust. Chr. Man Vv, Significd..or rather prefigurated & 
prophecied before. 1673 (FP. Jorpan Londen tn Splendor 
7 On his Left hand standeth a well featured Virgin who 
doth prefigurate Labour. 1874 M, Coztiss 27 aasiitge. U1, 
Mii. 203 Poscidon's bull can clearly prefigurate nothing but 
John Bull's fleet. 

Prefiguration (prifigitttéifon). fad. late 1. 
profigiration-em (Jerome ¢ 400), n. of action £ 
prefigirare to VREFIGURE, So T, prefiguration.] 

1. ‘The action of prefiguring; representation 
beforehand by a figure or type. 

1382 Wren Pref EA. vii. 68 Deutronomy forsothe the 
secounde lawe, and the prefiguracoun of the lawe of the 
cungelic. 1g50 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 111 Melchise- 
deche brought furth bread, and wyne in prehguratyen of 
him. 1637 be. Hart Seva. Bacesfer 24 Aug. 43 Some 
{ceremonies] were of a typicall prefiguration of things to 
come. 1863 J. G. Merruy Cort, Get iii, 21 Slain in pre- 
figuration of that subsequent availing sacrifice which wits to 
take away sin. : 

2. That in which something is prefigured or fore- 
shadowed ; a prototype. 

a 1600 Hoonrr Kecd. Pol. vt vic $11 Many of the ancient 
Fathers. thought likewise their sacraments to be but pre- 
figurations of that which ours in present do exhibit. 1652 
G. Cotsine Mindic. Sabbath (1656) 7 Before there were any 
types or prefigurationsof Christ. 1737 WaATERLAND Eucharist 
a That the Legal Sacrifices were Allusions to, and Pre- 
igurations of the Graud Sacrifice. 1852 Sir C. Mas take 
tr. Angler's Scheels Paint. ft.1.1.9 The personages and 
events of the Old ‘lestament were, for the most part, 
revarded as prefigurations of those of the New. 

Prefigurative (prfityiiitiv), a [ad. med... 
profighratimus (a Kempis De dmilat. Chr.): 
sce PREFIGURATE Z and -IVE.]  Vreliguring, fore- 
shadowing by a figure or type. 

tsoq Lavy Marcarer tr. De luutatione iv. i. 261 The 
sacryfyce of the prefyguratyue lawe that was tocome. 1619 
Sir J. Sempinn Sucrtlege Handhd App. 32 Vhese boly 
Feasts .. being prehguratiue of Christ. 1685 H. Mort 
Paralip. Prophet. xxi x89 A Dramatical show that hath a 
prefigurative signification of the Happiness of the millennial 
state of the Church. 1865 in Aeader No, 133. 62/2 Pre- 
figurative of the fate of his works. 

Hlence Prefi'guratively adv.; Prefi‘gurative- 
ness, the quality of being ptcfgurative. 

a x600 Hooker feel, Pel. vu. xxite $4 This kind of hononr 
was prefiguratively altogether ceremonial. 1685 H. Morr 
faralip. Prophet, xxic 18g Wt may have a kind of general 
Prefigurativeness of the Joy and Glory of Christ's Kingdom 
in the Millenniuin. 1865 tr. Séruss’ Mew Life Jesus V1. 
i. Ixxxi, 278 Jesus was supposed to have done this pie- 
figuratively during his earthly life to a_tree. 

Prefigure (prficgitii), v». [ad. late L. prv- 
Jigtir-are (Cyprian @250): sec Pre- A. 1 and 
Ficure v So F. préfigurer (13th ec. in Godef.).] 


1. fvans. To represent beforehand by a figure or 
type. . wae 

¢1450 Mirour Satuacioun 1841 Cristis supere was pre- 
figurid als in the lambe paschale. 1560 Becon New Catech. 
Wks, L. 478, As Melchisedech brought forthe bread nnd 
wine prefiguring him. 1651 Baxter Jaf Bagt, 264 The 
yee Baptisme prefigured our spiritual washing. @1711 

en /iynins Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 83 Moses pre- 
figur'd Bliss in Types enclos‘d. 1878 B.'Tavior Denkation 
Argt. g The end of all things being prefigured in their 
beginnings, 

2. ‘To figure or picture to oneself beforehand. 

1626 'T'. H. Caussin's Holy Cri, 24 Prefigure in your mind, 
that so many men .. are so many messengers of God. 1768 
Sterne Seat. Journ. (1778) 1. 153 (Paris) My first _sensa- 
tions.. were far from being so flattering as 1} had prefigured 
them. 1867 Howrttis /fal. Journ. 232 He was not at all 
a fat priest, as | had prefigured hit. 

+8. To shape or fashion in front. Os. rare. _ 

1594 Nasne Unfort. ?'rav. 52 A wel proportioned knight 
. whose head picce was prefigured lyke flowers growing tn 
a narrowe pot. 


PREFIGURED. 


Ilence Prefi:gured, Prefi‘guring ppl. adys. 

1579 Furke Hesktns’ Parl. 55 Calling the supper a true 
sacrament of that true and prefeueed Passcouer. 1760-72 
H. Broort Fool of Qual. (1809) LV. 116 The apt type and 
prefiguring promise of what Christ will be. De 
Quincey Autobiog, Sk. Wks. J. 292 A prefiguring instinet., 
of some great secret yet to come. 


Prefigurement. [f. prec. + -nENt.] The 
action or lact of prefiguring ; representation before- 
hand by a figure or type ; the embodiment of this. 

1843 Taét's Mag. X. 250 No faint prefigurement of the 
modern steani-engine 
i1891) J, 16 In my dreams were often prefigurements of my 
future. 3875 Darwin dusectiv. Pe. xv. 336 The prefigure- 
ment of the formation of nerves in animals. 

t Pre-fiine, pra-fine, sd. Lew. Obs. [f. 
Pre- B. 1+ FINE sé.1] (See quot. 1848.) 

1641 W. Wakewitt. Lidertie of Subject 14 When the Pre- 
fine is ten shillings, the Post-fine to be fifteen shillings, 
1710 J. Warts Ler. Tech. V1. 1758 [see Posr-Fine], 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex, Prefine, the fee paid on suing out 
the ba of covenant, on levying fines, before the fine was 
Passed. 

t+ Prefine, v. Obs. [ad. L. prafinire (Cic.) 
to determine or limit beforehand, to preseribe, f. 
pre, Pre- A. 14+ finire to end, bound. So obs. F. 
prefinir (1392 in Godef, Comp/.).] 

I. ¢raus. ‘Yo limit or bound beforehand or by 
previous conditions ; to define previously. 

1588 Lamuarde Eiren, 1. xvi. 582 ‘he meanes by which.. 
penalties and forfeitures also that are certainly prefined by 
words of the Statutes, may be levied and brought into the 
Queens coffers. @1619 Koriensy Athcom. nei. $3 (1622) 
173 There is not any Body, in Nature, so infinite, but that 
it is prefined within some bound and limit. 

2. ‘lo determine or fix (a time) beforehand. 

1545 Jove Hap. Dau. v. Kiij b, Before the which tyne pre: 
fined by gods infallible and immutable prouidence they 
shall nat fal nor dye. 1608 J. Kine Sernr. St. A/avys 24 Mar. 
to Hee dieth..in his threescore and tenth yeare, neither 
sooner, nor later, hut the verie middle and vmbhilicke of 
natures prefined time. 1662 Hisuert Body Piz a. 187 He 
hath also prefined a convenient. .season for every thing. 


t Prefinite, £//. ¢. Ots. [ad. L. prefinit-us, 
pa. pple. of privfiire: see prec.] Determined or 
limited beforehand. (In quot. 1555 as fa. pple 

1555 Enen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 50 Accordynge to the time 
prefinite by hym, who.. hath suffered. 1601 HotLaxp Pliny 
H.417 ‘This poyson hath no set and prefinit time wherin 
it killeth any body. 1607 Watkincton Off, Glass Ip. Ded. 
4 Ifthe prefinit tearme and limit of my life permit. 

t Prefinition, Os. (ad. L. prvfinition-em, 
n. of action f. prwfinire: see PREFINE v.] A pre- 
vious limitation or determination. 

1582 N. T.(Rhem.) AA. iii. 11 That the manifold wisedom 
of God inay be notified.., according to the prefinition of 
worldes, which he made in Christ Jesus. @ 1629 Fornersy 
Atheout Ww vii. § 3 (1622) 270 A circumscription of their 
bounds; aud a prefinition of their periods. 1661 Biount 
Glossegr, (ed. 2), @refinition, a determination befure. 


Prefix (prifks), 56. (ad. mod.L. prafix-uur, 
sb. use of neut. of Jrwfix-us, pa. pple. of priafigére 
to fix in front: see PRE- A. 1,4 ¢, and Fix 2 So 
KF. préfixe adj. and sb. (18th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gram, verbal clement placed before and 
joined to a word or stem to add to or qualify its 
meaning, or (in some languages) as an inflexional 
formative : strictly applied only to inseparable 
particles, but more loosely including also combin- 
ing forms, and independent words, esp. prepositions 
and adverbs, nsed in combination. 

All prefixes were originally distinct words, which have 
been reduced to one or two syllables, and sometimes toa 
single letter, as de. in defore, over- in over-qween, a- in 
a-rise, y- in y-clept, etc. ' 

[1614 Brerewoon Lang. § Relig. ix. 63 Those adherents of 
words, which they call prafixa and suffixa.] 1646 Sia T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. ttt. xxiv. 170 The Greck word Bocs, 
which is a prefixe of augmentation to many words in that 
language. 1764 Harmea Oéserv. xu. vi, 257 The prefix 
Lamed should in that case have been joined to the word 
Lips. 1845 Stopoart Gram. in Encyel. Metro. (1847) 1. 
77/1 The prefix a,..comsidered by some persons as necessary 
to distinguish Adverbs from their adjectives, as aloud 
from fond, 1851 J. C. Bryant Zale Lang. in Frnt. Amer, 
Orient. Soc. 1. 388 note, What we call the prefix in the 
Zulu is not something extraneous to the word and placed 
before it, but a part of the word itself. 1888 Sweet A/ist, 
Eng. Sounds 105 (In O. E.] Substantives corres; onding to 
verbs with separable prefixes take the stress on the particle, 

2. A title prefixed to a person’s name, as Afr., 


Dr., Sir, Rev., Hon, Lord, ele. 

ee Tennyson in Afert, (1897) 1. 158 You had promised 
the Marquis 1 would write for liar something...To write for 
people with prefixes to their names is to milk he-goatss 
there is neither honour nor profit. 1885 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 
iv. xiv, Mr. Wegg expressly insisted that there should be no 
prefix to the Golden Dustman’s name. 

3. The act of prefixing. rare. 

1793 Buppoes Demoustr. Evid. 7 note, By a prefix of the 
letter N, of which the primary sense is not known, it signi- 
fies fo have, fo possess. 1879x Rosy Latin Gram. 1. Pref. 18 
A language..in which, like English,..the adjective ercaé 
requires, in order to gain the same Meaning as svagni, the 
prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the word men. 

4. atirib, and Comé., as prefix-language, a 
language inflected by means of prefixes, e.g. those 


of the Bantn family. . Y. 
1881 Waitwey Wert, Lang. 15 If we dispute. .the validity 
of an 2 priori claim that a prefix-language and a suffix- 


ax859 De Quincey Posth. Wks. | 
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language—as, fur example, a South African and a Hamitic 
tongue—might mingle in a manner seen to be impracticable 
in the case of two Indo-European dialects. 

[a. F. préfix 


+ Prefix, ppl. a. Obs. rare}, 
(1381 in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. prayix-ts, pa. pple. 
of prefigére: see prec.] Fixed beforehand. 

ergoo AMelusine 336 Yf within a terme prefix none came 
there to be hermyte, he of the nerest Celle gooyng vpward 
muste entre into that other Celle so exempted. 

Prefix (sce below), v. Also 7 prw-. [a. OF. 
Prefixer (1392 in Godef. Comp/): sce Pre- A. I, 
4¢, and Fix v.] 

I. In reference to time (pri:-, préficks). 

1. rans. To fix or appoint beforehand (esp. a 
point or space of time). Now rare. 

e1qz0 Lyoc. Assembly of Gols 549 The same day Pluto 
had prefyxyd for a gret mater. 1432-50 tr. /fégden (Rolls) 
VIL. 165 The day of examinacion was prefixede. 1598 
Barck.ey Fedic. Man (1631) 459 About the end of the time 
by hin prefixed both the vile and the King dyed, 
Norden Surv. Dial. 11.116 You prefixe too short a time 
farre: for Oakes are slow of growth. 1738 ffist. Crt. 
Eexcheg. x. 147 The first Vhing is to prefix him (the sheriff] 
aday to account. 19770 Amherst Records (1884) 50/1 Voted 
That the Select Men be a Com'tee to Lay out and prefix 
sufficient boundaries to the Burying Yard. 1883 R. W. 
Dixon Jano ti. 3 As the fatal hour prefixed drew near. 

+2. To lix, scttle, or determine in one’s inind 
beforehand; to set before oneself, resolve on, 
purpose; to make up (the mind) beforehand. Ods. 

1523 Fiezurrn. “ust, $157 This texte may gyue the a 
courage to prefyx thy mynd to make there thy purchase. 
1542 Unarn Hrasu. Apoph. 166 When he had prefixed & 
appoynted to take a certain castle & fortresse. 1560 Davs 


1607 | 


ir, Steidane's Couuit. 194), This therfore dyd he pretende 


to hee the cause of a newe trouble and disturbaunce of the 
weale publicke whan he had prefixed it Jong before. 1610 
Guim Heraldry ui. xii. (1660) 158 The order that I pre- 
fix to myself in treating of these Beasts. 2652 Ear Moxa. 
tr, Bentivoglio's Hist. Kelat. 109 As all Pylots prefix the 
haven for their end..so all war hath peace for its end. 
tb. pass. To be determined or purposed. Oés. 

2860 Daus tr. Séeidane's Conant, 201 He was prefixed to 
haue expressed Dauid his Psalter in Frenche metre. /éid. 
210 b, The enemies are fully prefixed to retourne to the sege 
of the cassel. 

3. To ‘fix’, make fast or permanent beforehand : 


see FIX v. 5, 

1893 Photogr. Ann, 299 The troublesome and risky pre- 
fixing acid clearing bath is not necessary. 

Te In reference to order and place (préfirks). 

4. To place before or at the beginning of a book, 
chapter, account, or writing of any kind, esp. as an 
introduction or title. 

1538 Coveroare WV. 7. Ded., Wks. (Parker Soc.) IH. 32, 
I did. direct an epistle unto the king’s most noble grace ; 
trusting that the book, whereunto it was prefiaed, should 
afterward have been as well correct as other books be. 
t551 Cranmer Ausw. Gardiner 1 Here before the be. 
ginnyng of your boke, you haue prefyxed a goodly title. 
2625 Bacon #ss. Ded. to Dk. Buckhm., I do now-publish 
my E»says...J thought it therefore agreeable to my affec- 
tion and obligation to your Grace to prefix your name 
before them. 1675 Octtny Brit. Introd., We have con- 
cluded it necessary to prafix an Mustration. 178a Priest- 
Ley Corrugt. Chr. 1. Pref. 23 These Discourses are prefixed 
to ten. volumes. 1833 Cruse Lusedius vi. xxv. 298 The 
evangelist does not prefix his name. 1875 JowEtr Péato 
(ed. 2) V. 9 The legislator..will prefix preambles to his 
principal laws. 

5. In reference to place generally : To fix, fasten, 
or put in front. rare, 

1604 R. Caworry Ladle Alph., Prefixed, set in the fore. 

art, 1616 Butroxar Eng. E.xpos., Prefixe, to fasten 

efore. 1805 Evcenta o1 Acton Nuns of Desert 1.157 He 
produced a pistol, and prefixed the muzzle to bis breast. 

6. Gram, To place (a word or particle) before 
a word, esp, in combination with it: ef. PRerIx 
sb, 1, Const. before (rare), fo. 

1605 Camprn Rest. 104 All which in Latine old Evidences 
have had De prazfixed. 1719 Watertann Vind. Christ's 
Diz. iit. Wks. 1823 1. ut. 48 You remark, that ‘the article is 
prefixed before eds, in an absolute construction, when 
spoken of the Father; but omitted when predicated of the 
Adyos". 1845 Stooparr Gram. in Encyel. Metrop. (1847) 
I, 69/1 In Englisb, we generally prefix the relative Article 
to the names of our rivers, but seldom to those of our moun- 
tains, 1876 Paritton A/annal Compar. PAilol. (1877) 162 
Language seems originally to have employed..the augment 
—in Sanskrit a, in Gra Goce preteed to aorist, imperfect, 
and pluperfect tenses in both these languages. 

Hence Prefi‘xing vé/. sb. and Af/. a. 

x691 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 327 
They have not the patience themselves to stay out the tine 
of their own prefixing. 1893 [sce 3]. 1897 [see PostF1x z.]. 

Prefi‘xal, @. vare—'. [f. PREFIX 56. +-aL I.] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized 
by prefixes; = PREFIXIONAL. 

1863 (Nov. 6) Go.pstUcxer (Philol. Soc.), On the Prefixal 
Elements of Sanskrit Roots. 

Prefixa'tion. rere—'. [f. PREFIX 2. +-aTIoN.] 
The employment of prefixes in grammar. 

1890 Amer, Antiquarian XVI. 121 By prefixation and 
suffixation a considerable number of tenses and modes are 
formed in the verb, Zz 

Prefixed, prefixt (pri-, prilickst), Ap/a. 
[f. as prec. +-ED LJ 

1. Fixed, appointed, or settled beforehand. 

1533, BeLLenoen Lévy y. viii. (S. T. S.) Hl. 172 He admo- 
nist bis army to be reddy at ane prefixt day. 1652 EARL 
Moxa. tr, Mentiveglio’s Hist. Relat. 5 \ Council composed 


PREFORM. 


of a certain prefixt number of persons, 1 33 Tuts /lorse 
Hoeing tusb. x. 99 There is no prefix'd {2 for planting 
Turneps. 1794 Parey Evid. ut. iv, § 2 (18x79) 312 Upor 
the strength of some prefixed persuasion. Sra Daily New. 
1 Dec. 8/7 He proceeds. .according to a prefixed plan. 

2. Fixed or placed before something else. 

1845 Proc. Philol. Soc. 11. 172 In support of the assumec 
connection between the termination or prefixed sign of the 
Senitive case and the relative. 1895 Wutrxey Life Lang 
xii. 244 Using..suffixed instead of prefixed particles. 1898 
Daily News § Mar. 6/2 Byron’s signature..appears..some- 
times as ‘ Noel Byron ‘, or ‘N. B.’, the prefixed name being 
assumed by bim for reasons bere noted. 

Hence Prefi-xedly, prefi‘xtly a/v. (vare), in a 
way fixed or determined beforehand. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas n. iit mn. Law 56x Sith the 
holy-man Fore-tels prefixtly What and Where and When. 
21656 Ussner 4. (1658) 429 The space of a few dayes, 
and those prefixedly numbred, being granted. 


Prefixion (préfickfan). (a. I. préfixion (1372 
in Godef. Comp), ad. L. type *prefixion-em, n. 
of action f. prefigcre lo Prerix.] The action of 
prefixing. 

+1. The action of fixing or appointing before- 


hand ; preappointment. Oés. 

Day Ne eas a fixed day on which a sheriff (or other 
officer) had to xppear at the court of exchequer to render an 
account of his expenditure. 

1526 Visit. Dioc. Norwich Camden) 256 If my lord of 
Norwiche wold vysytt (according to his prefixcion). 1536 
in Strype Cranmer i. (1694) 36 There should be as many 
of such as were sufficiently fennatowange prefixion of 
any precise nombre. 1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VITT, c.16§ 1 
Everye..shirief.. shall at his daie of prefixcion..be sworne. 
1563-87 Foxe 4. § AF. (1596) 404/1 Hauing this daie and 
Place assigned you _by your own consent and our prefixion. 
a1754 Carte in Gutch Cold. Cur. UW. 142 The Sheriffs. 
have their days of prefixion. .for passing their accounts. 

tb. A pre-appointed occasion. Obs. rare~?. 

1630 X. Johnson's Kingd. § Comma. 511 He that is 
missing at any of the prefixions, is sure to have many basti- 
nadoes on the soles aie feet. . 

2. Gram. Vhe placing of a word or particle before 
a word, esp. in combination with it; employment 
of a prefix. 

1812-31 Dintuam Lang. Wks. 1843 VINE. 324/2 The 
Accessory word..in some instances..precedes the principal 
word... Hence the distinction,—accessories prefixed, or in 
the way of prefixion. 1894 .Vatfon (N. V.) 6 Sept. 180/3 In 
somie categories, as in the attributive relation, prefixion is tbe 
rule, Thus, the adverb stands before the verb and not after. 

lence Prefi‘xional a., characterized by prefixion ; 
inflected by means of prefixes, rare, 

31858 Penny Cyct. and Supp 377/2 The languages of the 
Kaffirs supply a broad distinction between them and other 
African races. They are prefixional and alliterational. 

+ Prefi-xment. Ods. rare". (f. PREFIX v, + 
-MENT.] Fixture beforehand ; pre-appointment. 

1614 W. TD. Pailosopher's Banguet (ed, 2) 3 Wee ma 
lengthen ont our daies with ioy..to the last periode of their 
prefixment. . i. 

Prefixture (préfikslitis). [f. 
Prerix v. after FIxture.] 

1. The action of prefixing, esp. in grammar. 

1824 J. Wintersottom Zee French Words 9 Warton 
speaks of the prefixture of the augment y. 1879 J. A. H. 
Murray tr. Schiefner in Address to Philol. Soe. 41 Yn this 
language [Abchasian] the most interesting feature is the 
remarkable prefixture of the personal Pronouns. For ex- 
ample..aé ‘father’ makes sa4‘ my father‘, xa‘ thy father’ 
(mase.), dad ‘thy father‘ (fem.), yad ‘his father‘, ¢ad ‘her 
father ‘, stad‘ your father‘, rad their father *. : an 

2. A word prefixed, esp. as a title or distinction ; 
a prefix. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. V1. 131 The ancient fiddle, with 
its cognomen, or monosyllabic praefixture, was, we faney, 
a low instrument. 1833 ‘T. Hamitton Alen & Alaun, Amer, 
I. viii. 241 The members of the Federal Senate are addressed 
with the prefixture of Honomahle. 

Prefloration (prffloréifon). Bot. fad. F. 
priftoraison (Richard), f. pré-, Pre- B. + L. lds, 

Jior-em flower ; see -aTIon,] = /ESTIVATION. 

1832 Linptey sxtrod, Bot. 409 The term estivation, or 
prefloration, is applied to the parts of the flower when un- 
expanded. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, iv. § 2 (ed. 6) 132 
Vernation and Astivation—Przefoliation and Preeftoration 
are etymologically better terms substituted by Richard. 

+ Prefoca'tion. /’ath. Obs. Also pre-. [ad. 
L. pre fockiton-em, n.of action f. prayocare to choke, 
suffocate, f. rw, PRE- +/faux, faucem throat. So 
F. + préocation (15th ¢.).] Choking, suffocation ; 
constriction. 

1657 Tomutnson Renon’s Disp. 401 Cures the dolour 
and priefocation of the uterus. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Afere, 
Compit. vt. 180 She suffers strangling and prefocation, 
because of compression about the Heart. 

Prefoliation (préfouli,Z!-fon), Bot. Also pre-, 
(a. I. préfoliaiion (Richard): see Pre- 8, and 
Fo.iation, and cf. PREFLORATION.] = VERNATION, 

1856 Henstow Dict. Bot. Termes 144 Pre/foliation,. syno- 
nyme for ‘Vernation’, 186: Benttey Man. Bot. (1870) 
95 The arrangement of the leaves in the bud is called 
yernation or prafoliation. 1880 [see PREFLORATION]. 

Prefool, Preforceps: see PRE- A. 1, 4. 

Preform (pri-, pr‘ffim),v. (ad. L. praform- 
dre: see Pre-A.rtand Foruv. SoF. préformer 
(18th c, Bonnet in Littré).] ¢vaxzs. To form or 
shape beforehand. (Chiefly in pa. pf/e.) ‘ 

x60x {see Prerormep]. 1793 Horcrorr Lavater's 


Also pree-, 


PREFORMANT. 


Physiogn. xxiv, 122 If the germ exists preformed in the 
mother. 1858 Busunete Mat. § Supernat. xi. (1864) 337 
God's original scheme, takea as a whole, was so planned, 
or preformed. 1897 Aldbutt's Syst. Aled. IV. 117 Bile 
pigments are not preformed in the blood. 

b. To determine the form of beforeliand; to 
furnish a monld or model of (a structure to he 


subsequently formed). 
me Cent. Dict. s.v4 Bone preformed in cartilage. The 
fetal skeleton preforms that of the adult. 


Preformant. Piilo/. rare. [f. Pre- A. 4+ 
L. formant-em, pr. pple. of formare to Form: see 
-ANT.] = PREFORMATIVE B, 


1864 Pusry Lect. Daniel Notes 578 The Arabie praefor- 
mant of the 3" fem. fut. 


Preformation (prifpiméifan). 
[f. Pre- A. 2+ Formation; ef. PREFORM. 
préformation (18th e. Bonnet in Littré).] 

1. The action or process of forming or shaping 


beforehand; previous formation. 

1738 Fist. Litteraria W. 195 It is easy to think that the 
Soul is a divine Automaton, still more wonderful, and that 
by a divine Praformation it produces these heautiful Ideas. 
1819 Coteaipcr Kent. (1836) Wl. 193 The inauspicions 
influences on the preformation of Edmund's character. 
1838 Sir W. Haminton Logie xxx. (1866) I]. 129 The blind 
preformations of opinion. 1905 Brit. Med. Fral. 25 Feh. 
442 On the other hand, the egg of Nereis. .and of Berée.. 
showed a high degree of ‘preformation', and the early 
blastomeres of these eggs were not equipotential. 

2. Theory of preformation (Biol.): the theory, 
prevalent in tbe 18tb c., tbat all the parts of the 
perfect organism exist previously formed in the 
germ, and are merely ‘developed’ or unfolded (not 
produced by aecretion) in the proeess of repro- 
duction. Formerly also called theory of voiu- 
TION (6b); opposed to that of EricEnzsis. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 68 The two styles of conver- 
sation corresponded to the two theories of generation, —one 
Gahneen to the theory of Preformation (or Evolution)— 
the other (Burke's) to the theory of Epigenesis. 1847 [see 
Ericenesis]. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol, Man. ii. 40 Caspar 
Friedrich Wolff.. with his new Theory of Epigenesis gave 
the death-blow to the entire Theory of Preformation. 1899 
Tuomson Set. Life x. 119 His [Bonaet’s] central idea was the 
*preformation’ or asserted pre-existence of the organisin 
and all its parts withia the germ. 

Ifence Preforma‘tionism, the doctrine or theory 
of preformation (see 2); Preforma‘tionist, one 
who holds or maintains this theory. 

1888 E.R. Lankester in Encyel. Brit. XXIV. 815/1 The 
so-called ‘evolutionists’ of the eighteenth century, better 
called Peeicrinationists. 1890 Q. Rev. Apr. 372 Both 
notions have aow passed along with ' preformationism ’ into 
the limbo of discarded hypotheses. 

Preformative (prigimiativ), a. (st.) Also 
pre-. [f. PRE- A. 3, 4 + FoRMATIVE; cf, PREFoRM.] 

1, Having the quality or capacity of forming 
beforehand. (Sometimes with allusion to the bio- 
logical theory of preformation.) 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. wv. $33. 342 The peculiar preforma- 
tive nature of the Jewish institutions and history. 1854 
Frnt. R, Agric. Soc. XV. ut. 305 Under the supposition 
that the membrane gives rise to the first production of the 
Dentine, and is itself obliterated by the process, it has been 
called the preformative membrane of the dental papilla. 
1883 Seuarr /7ist, Ch. Ln. xxi. 199 [That] the apostolic 
Christianity is preformative and contains the living germs 
of all the following periods, personages, and tendencies. 

2. Philol, Preiixed as a formative element: said 
of a letter, syllable, ete. (esp. in Semitie languages). 

1821 M, Stuaat Gram, Hebr, Lang, ut (7831) 9 The 
prieformative affixes to the Fut., would appropriately have 
a Sheva for their vowel-pointing. 1837 G. Puintirs Syriac 
Grat. 61 The przformative letters are aot four as in 
Hebrew. /bfd. 62 The Iafinitive of all the conjugations 
has Mem preformative. 1844 Proc. Philol, Soc. 1. 269 
The Georgian also employs a variety of preformative 
particles ia conjugation. 

B. sé. Philol. A pteformative particle; a letter, 
syllable, etc., prefixed toa word or root in inflexion 
or derivation ; a prefix (esp. in Semitic languages). 

18ar M. Stuaat Gram. Hebr. Lang, wh. (1831) 51 Taz, ia 
the praformative 10 (in Hithpael), oftea assimilates itself 
to the first radical of the verb. fdr. 111. 96 The Praeforma- 
tives of tense and conjugation. 1837 G. Puiturrs Syriac 
Grant, 85 The Olaph characteristic of the Aphel coaju- 
gativn is sometimes retained with the preformatives. 1 
Proc. Philol, Soc. 1. 246 One of these preformatives .. 1s 
deserving of more especial notice. 1g01 J. E. H. Titom- 
son Kecent Comme, Daniel 12 There are remains of eastern 
forms. .for instance, the use of the lamed as _preformative 
for the yod in the Substantive Verb—a Mandacan i.e. 
eastern usage. 

Preformed (pri fp:imd, foet. priffiméd), pfl.a. 
[f. Prerorw + -ED!, or f. PRe- A. 1 + ForMED.] 
Formed beforehand, previously formed. 

r6o1 Sans. Ful. C. 1. ili. 67 The true cause,..Why all 
these things change from their Ordinance, Their Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties, To monstrous qualitie. 1866 
Ovune Anim, Chem 136 Alloxan, a pre-formed coasti- 
tuent of urine, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
217 During baking ‘a certain amount of preformed sugar 
yields carbonic acid. 1889 Mivart Origtn Hum. Reason 
114 Men do aot invent concepts for preformed words, but 
the reverse. 

Prefor'mism. 3yo/. 
= PREFORMATIONISM. 
FORMATIONIST, 


Also pre-. 


[f. PREFoRM 2%, + -18M.] 
So Prefo'rmist = Pre- 


So F. | 


aberAlt 


1896 Amer. Naturalist June 449 But this is not Pre- 
formism in the old sense; since the adaptations. .are novel. 
ties of function in whole or part. /6fd., The case of reflex 
and instinctive functions as against the old preformist or 
Weismannist view. 

t Prefra‘ct, ¢. Ots. [ad L. prifract-us 
abrupt, stern, inflexible, pa. pple. of prwfringtre 
to break off before the point or abruptly, f. pre, 
Pre- A. 44 frangére to break.] Abrupt, stubborn, 
obstinate, refractory. 

1555 Garoinxer in Foxe A. & AV, (1570) 1784/2 Thou wast 
so prefracte and stout in religion. 1597 J. Kinc Ox Youas 
(1618) 642 Which no man could deny, that were nol too pre- 
fract and obstinate. 1608 Crtarman Byron's Prag. lays 
1873 11. 283 Still he stands prefract and insolent. 

Prefrontal (prifrental), a. (st.) Aaat. and 
Zool, Alsopre-. [f.Pne-A., B.+L. frons, frout- 
forehead + -AL, or f. Pre- + FRontau.] a. Situated 
in front of the frontal bone of the skull. b. Situated 
in the fore part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1854 OweEN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 1. 194 The. .pre- 
frontal and nasal bones. 1899 <i ddéuét’s Syst. Afed. VUL. 
273 The frontal lobe as so defined must be divided into a 
prefrontal and a_postfrontal area, /4id. 738 That part 
of the brain which is probably most intimately associ. 
ated with psychical processes—the prafrontal area. 1902 
Daily Chron. 22 May 3/4 The general consensus of opinion 
localises what we term ‘mind’ in the pre-frontal lobes of 
the hrain. ‘ 

B. sé. (ellipt, for prefrontal bone.) A portion of 
the ethioid, which forms a distinct bone in some 
reptiles, batrachtans, and fishes. 

1854 Owen in Orr's Cire. Sc., Org. Nat. 1. 193 There is 
a distinct, oval, articular surface ucar the anterior median 
angle of each frontal to which the prefrontal is attached, 
féid. 194 The prefrontals. .are connate with the lacrymals. 
1880 GUNTHER /*shes 57 The prefrontals, also small, oceupy 
the anterior margin of the orbit. 

So Prefro:nto-la‘chrymal a., at once prefrontal 
and laehrymal. (In quot. as 54., se, bone.) 

18795 Huxcey ia Zacycl. Brit. 1. 759/1 This meets a curved 
flat bone, which bounds the orbit anteriorly and internally, 
and articulates with an ascending process of tie maxillary 
bone. It may... be regarded as a prefroato-lachrymal. 

+ Prefrui'tion. Ofs. [l. Pre- A. 2+ Frui- 
TION.) Previous fruition or enjoyment ; a foretaste. 

1631 Donner Serve, (1649) 11. 125 Delighting ia the hope 
of a future sia, and sia in a prefruition of his sinae, before 
the act. 1678 J. Jfoxes] Merit. Church a To be in the 
Church of heavea, (while he is on earth,) by prefruition. 

+Prefulgency. Ovs. rare. [f. as next: sce 
-ENCY.] Pre-eminent brightness or splendour. 

1660 WaTERHOUSE Arms & civm. 31 The Patricians and 
Senators were so jealous of their glory and prefulgency that 
they allowed none participants with them, 2 1677 Barrow 
Pope's Suprem, (1687) 57 By the prefulgeney of his ex- 
cellent worth aad merit. 

+ Prefu‘lgent, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pre- 
fitlgéns, -éntem, pr. pple. of priser to shine 
forth or greatly; see Pre- A. 4, 6, and FULGENT.] 
Greatly shining ; pre-eminent in brightness. 

e160 A, Seorr Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 2 Bemis Off Phebus 
fair prefulgent visage bricht. 1651 Live Father Sarpi 
(1676) 105 As was said of the Images of Brutus and Cassius, 
that in a Funeral pomp they were more conspicuous and 
prefulgent, because..they were aot seen among the others. 

{ Prefw'igurate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prefulgurdre vo flash forth : see FuLcurATE.] 

1623 CockeraM, 2refulgurate, to glister before. 

+ Pregage,v. Oss. [f. Pre-A.1+ Gace 2, ] 
‘rans. To pledge beforehand, pre-engage. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist, 1x. i. § 42 The members of the 


Councell of Treat,.were by oath pregaged to the Pope ‘to 
defead and maiataia his ea against all the world’. 


Pregeminal, -geniculate, -genioulum, 
-genital: see PrE- A. 4, B. 3. 

+Pregerminate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. 
stem of L. pregerminadre to bud forth early: see 
Pre- A. 1 and GERMINATE.] 

1623 CockERAM, Pregerminate, to bud before another, 

Pre-glacial (priglé'fal), @ Geot, [Pre- 
B. 1b.) Existing or occurring previons to the 
glacial period. 

1855, 1863 [see Post-ctactat]. 1863 QO. Rev. CX1V. 407 
Omitting the first or preglacial period, the estimate is made 
for the glacial and post-glacial period. 188z Dawkins in 
Standard 25 Aug. 2/4 He. .felt inclined to view the river- 
drift man as having invaded Europe in pre-glacial times. 

Preglenoid, -glenoidal: see Pre- B. 3. 

Pregnable (pre‘gnib'l), 2. Forms: 5-7 
prenable, 6 prenn-, prein-, preign-, preygn-, 
prign-, 7 pregn-, 6- pregnable. [Late ME. 
prenable, a. F. prenadle (12th c, in Hatz.-Damm.), 
also in OF. pregnable (1306 in Godef. Comfi.), 
f. prendre (ppl. stem prezz-):—L. prendére, contr. 
from prehendére: see PREHEND and -ABLE. As to 
the g see ImprecNarLe.] Of a fortress: Capable 
of being taken by assault. Also ¢razs/, 

1435 in Wars Eng. in France (Rolls) 11. 58t If the placis 
were righte prem le. 1523 Lp. Brrners Froiss. 1. celv. 379 
They thought well the towne was preignable. /éid. cclxv. 
392 They sawe well that y* place was prignable. 1523 S?. 
Papers Hen. VEtl,V\. 165 What places he sine an there 
inost preinable, or facile to be had. ¢xsqo tr. Pol, Verge. 
Eng. Hist, (Camden No. 29) 14 Out of hope that it was 
fae hy assault. 1591 Uston Corr. (Roxb.) 66 It is 

ardlie otherwise prennable, 1603 IoLLAND Plutarch's 


PREGNANCY. 


Mor. 413 margin, A strong hold kept by a coward is 
pregnable. 1632 — Cyrufedia 107 Cyrus, desirous in very 
deed to see whether the Castle were any where prenable. 
31845 Perain Rownd Towers (rel. 371 Vhe door alone could 
be pregnable. 1880 f/arper's Mag, LX. 615 Mts pregnahle 
approaches are the portals of entrance and exit for the tube. 
b. fg. Open ta attack 3 assailable, vulnerable. 

1836 New Monthly Mag, XLVI. 334 There were but 
few points on which it (Libertino’s character] was pregnable. 
1837 Six J. Pacer in Afew. v.10 A bard-headed English 
infidel, pregnable to neither religion nor common-sense. 
1902 Darly Chron. 26 Apr. 3/1 He attacks Arnold's very 
pregnable idea that Christiantty is only Stoicism ‘touched 
with emotion ‘. 

“I Erroneously used for PREGNANT a. 1,2. Obs. 

1607 Torskth four, Beasts (1658) 69 In those elder times, 
wherein wisdom and invention was most pregnable. //7d. 
674 Leaving those brief and pregnable Narrations of Bel- 
lonius and Scaliger. a1660 Contemp. Hist. fred. ote 
Archzol. Soc.) 1. 41 These solide and pregnable reasons. 

IIence Pregnabi‘lity, preguable quality. 

1838 S, Betramy Befrayaé 107 ‘There's nat a flaw In 
frailty coupled with defect more near Thaa this man’s 
strength to pregnability. 

| Pregnada pren‘ada). Os. [Sp. preftada 
big with child.] A variety of lemon: see qnots 
a 1691 Bovir /fist. tir (1692) 173 There are [in Teneriffe] 
oranges and lemons, especially the pregnadas, which have 
small ones in their bellies, from whence they are so denomi- 
nated. 1992-84 Cook's Hoy. (1790) LV. 1229 Another botanical 
curiosity, mentioned by him, is what they call Pregnada, or 
impregnated lemon. It is a perfeet and distinct lemon, 
inclosed within another. 

+ Pregnance. O¢s. [f. Precnayxt a2: see 
-ANCE.] = PReGNaNcy ! 2-45 a pregnant quality. 

1546 Lanciey Pod. Mery. De faveat. 1. viii. 15 _b, Poetrie 
..comprehendeth al other sciences, as for that when other 
faculties be denysed by the preguannee of mannes wytte, 
this art only is ginea of nature by adiuine inspiracivn. 1610 
W. Fotgincnam dof of Survey iv. il. 8 Increase compre: 
hends all profits derined from the Pregnance and Pro- 
duction of the Earth. 1633 Maxson Aine Companion it 
vi, A sanne of..such pregnance of wit and nnderstanding. 
1645 Mitton Cofast. Wks. 1851 1V. 363 In the passage 
following, L cannot bet admire the ripenes, and the preg- 
nance of his native trechery. ¢1645 Howrt. Left. (1688) 
1V. 470, 1 doubt it aot, having discover'd in your Nature 
so many pregaances and sparkles of innated Honor. 

*, Negative pregnance, an erloncons rendering of 
the mod.L, law term wegatina prignans = negative 
pregnant: sec PREGNANT a? 4b. 

1641 Vermes de la Ley 209 Vhe Defendant saith that it was 
nat voyd beiag the temporaltics in the kings hands by the 
death of WW. this isa Negative pregnance, for it may be in 
the kings haads otherwise then by the death of W. 


Pregnancy ! (pre‘gniinsi). [f. PRecnant a? : 
see -ANCY.] 
1. The condition of being pregnant, or with child 


or young; gestation, 

1598 Frorio, Pregnanza, greatnes with child, pregaaacie, 
a heing great with childe or with yoong. 1691 Ray Creation 
i. (1692) 6z That extraordinary extension that is requisite 
in the time of their Pregnancy. 1777 Watson PArli6 // 
(1839) 9 'Fhose appearaaces, which gave rise to the belief of 
Mary's pregnancy, were found to be aothing but the approach 
of a dropsy. 1801 fed. Frxd, V.132 The phenomena of 
mania and pregaaacy will very constantly impede the pro- 
gress ofpulmonary consumption. 1898 MWestur. Gas. 25 Feb. 
9/3 Whea Mr. Lawson ‘Tait unravelled for himself the 
whole mystery of the broad ligament, the prevention of 
death ia the awful catastrophe of tubal pregnancy was made 
clear to bitn. 

attrib, 1899 Alloutt's Syst. Med. V\1.799 The ‘ pregnancy 
kidney ',..the chronic form of renal disease dependent on 
pregnancy. 1906 ithenvwn ar July 79/1 Mr. M1. A. Rose 
. describes in two papers the pregnancy observances in the 
Puajah, of the Hiadu and Molnedaa populations. 

b. fig. (or in fig. context). 

@ 1529 SKELTON A'eflycacion 371 Suche a pregna{njcy Of 
heuenly iaspyracion la laureate creacyon. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Govt, vi. Wks. 1851 11]. 122 Heresie hegat heresie with 
a certaine monstrous haste of pregnancy inher birth. 1754 
H. Wacronr Left. (1846) ITT. 84, 1 have often announced 
to ‘ie a pregnancy of events, which have soon after been 
still-bora, : 

2. fransf. a, Of the soil, ete.: Fertility, fecundity, 
fruitfulness; abundance. 

161g G. Sannys 7raz. t. 21 [Mt. Ida] Famous for the 
a ey of Paris, and pregnancie in fountaines. 1759 tr. 
Duhamet’s Uusb, 1. vi. (1762) 13 |[Vhe earth) will acquire 
such a genuine and masculine pregnancy. 1878 Afasgre 
foets 48 Ue knows the utmost secret of the earth, The 
pregnancy of every blossom's hirth. 

+b. A germinating or vitalizing quality. O6s. rare. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, Wks. 1851 1V. 157 Like the eggs of 
an Ostrich ia the dust; I do but lay them ia the sun; their 
own pregnancies hatch the truth. 

tc. The state or condition of being impregnated 
with some substance. Ods. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angt.iv.31 The blood. through 
its pregnancy with volatil acnleons salt. 

3. ba In reference to the mind: Fertility, pro- 
dnetiveness, inventiveness, imaginative power; 
quickness or readiness (of wit). 

tgso Batt Ang. Votaries n. 49b, They pemeyued in 
hym great copye of learnynge, pregnancy of wytt, 1597 
Suaks, 2 //en. 1V,1. ii, 192 Pregnancie is made a Tapster, 
and hath his quicke wit wasted in gining Recknings, 163 
Weever Ane. Fun. Mon. 593 Henry the eight conceined so 
good an opinioa of his discreet comportement, and ingenious 
pregnanete, that he.. made him his principall Seeretary. 
1647 CLarennon /7ist. Red, vit. § 267 Ele [Sir H. Vane] 
was chosen to cozen, and deceive a whole Nation.. : which 
he did with notable pregnancy and dexterity. r7tz Aor 


PREGNANCY. 


son Specf. No. 309? 12 The Diversions of the fallen Angels 
..are described with great Pregnancy of Thought. 1833 
Cotrrincrk Jatle-t, 23 Oct., scarcely know a more 
striking instance of the strength and pregnancy of the 
Gothic mind. 

+b. esp. in reference to the young. Oés, 

1599 Broughtou's Lett, v. v6 Certaine knowledge of the 
Archhishops great industric, from his youth, not pregnancie 
alone, 165x-62 Nleviin Cosmrogs. 1. (1682) 273 A pregnancy 
of judgment above his years. 167 Crarenpon Diad, 
‘Tracts (1727)}290 Ie observes a pregnancy in his apprentice, 
which he cherishes and instructs. 1734 tr. Ao/lin's Aue, 
Hist, (1827) IIL. vu. iti. 306 Such panic as are remarkable 
for the pregnancy of their parts and goodness of disposition. 
1852 R. Wirtiaws Eeinent Welshmen 342 [Thos, Morgan] 
was..a poor lad in a farmer's house, near Bridgewater, 
Somerset, ‘lhe pregnancy of his genius was conspicuous, 
and the Rev. John Moore..offered him tuition gratis. 

+@. dransf. A youth of promise, Oés. 

1655 Funtrr Ch. ist. vt. 340 To select yearly one, or 
moe, of the most promising pregnancies out of both Uni- 
versities, and to breed them beyond the seas. «1661 
— Worthies, Berks. (1662) 1. 93. 

4. Inreference to speech, words, etc.: Latent full- 
ness of tneaning, significance, suggestiveness. 

1841 L. ust Seer it. (1864) 59 Not that they want the 
same pregnancy in our language, but because they are 
neither so abundant nor so musical. a 1884 M. Parttson 
Alem, (1885) 63 The political pregnancy of certain words 
in these had excited my interest. 

b. In reference to cvents, actions, etc.: Latent 
capacity to produce results, potentiality. 

1818 Cretse Digest (ed. 2) 11. gor ‘he estate that was in 
them, was, by the statute, wholly transferred to serve the 
uses which were ## esse, with a pregnancy and prospect to 
the contingent remainders, if they should arise in due time, 
1883 Sercey Eafausion Eng. 144 Vhe true test of the 
historical importance of events,.is their pregnancy .. the 
greatness of the consequences likely to follow from them. 

+ Pregnancy *. Oés. [f. PREGNANT a.! + sec 
-ANCY.] Cogency, force, weight, of an argument ; 
clearness of evidence or proof; a weighty reason. 

1649 Mitton #vhow. iii, AW those pregnancies and just 
motives came to just nothing. 1650 Vindre Hfamuond s 
Addr, § 10. 3 On purpose, .to take off from the clearnesse, 
and the pregnancie of the probation. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 45 Mustrating his definitions by 
instances, as he often doth with great pregnancy. 1677 
Horneck Gt. Law Consid, iv. (1704) 106 Whatever pregnancy 
there may be in the motives a judicious person doth allege. 

Pregnant, ¢@.) arch. Also 5 preign-, 
?pren-, 5-6 -aunt(e. [a. OF. prefgnant (1572 
pregnante instance,\3.. preignantes raisons Godel. 
Compl.), pr. pple. of preiudre, carlier prientre, 
prembre to press:—L. prendre: cf. ‘preignant, 
pregnant, pregnant, pithie, ripe, linclie, forcible, 
strong; raisons preenanies, plaine, apparent, im- 
portant, or pressing reasons’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

The word appears in Eng. inuch earlier than it is actually 
cited in Fr., thongh the vb. had come down in Fr. from L. 
In Eng. this word ran together in form with the later 
PREGNANT @.3, and it is prob. that in later times the two 
were viewed merely as senses of the same word, and that 
this was hence apt to be confused with some of the fig. uses 
of the next. See the quots. under ?.) 

Of an argument, proof, evidence, reason, etc. : 
Pressing, urgent, weighty; compelling, cogent, 
forcible, convincing ; hence, clear, obvious. 

61374 Cuavcer Froytus wv. 1151 (1179) And bis was hym 
a preignant (Jf S. Gg. 4.27 ?prenaunt) argument, That she 
was forth out of pis world a-gon. 1534 Act 26 (fen. V ITT, 
c. 4 § 2 Good and pregnaunte enidence ministred to them 
by persons sworne before the meee lustcine 1552 Hu.ort, 
Pregnant token, auspicium liguidun, 1601 IF. Gonwin 
Bps. of Eng, 276 Vecause my proofes are not pregnant..1 
will passe hin ouer in silence. 1604 Swans. Oth. u. i, 239. 
1621 Be, Mountacu Dialribe 538 Thus elsewhere, as is 
pregnant by that other example, formerly alleaged out of 
Diodorus. 1664 Butter Aud. ui. ii. 106, 1 douht not, but 
it will appear With pregnant light. The point is clear. 
1718 Col, Ree. Pennsytv. 1). 40 That the Proofs were so 
Pregnant and the Crime so black. 1766 Biackstone Comm, 
11.84 A pregnant proof that these liberties of socage tenure 
were fragments of Saxon liberty. 

? The following appear also tn belong here, in the pre- 
ceding range of sense, though they are in some cases suscep: 
tible of being explained as Prrcwant a.? 

1g8z N. T. (Rhem,) Pref. aij, For deciding the doubtes of 
these daies, more propre and pregnant then tbe other part 
not yet printed. rggz G. Harvey four Left. iv. Wks. 
(Grosart) 1. 227 Pregnant rules anai! mach; but visible 
Examples amount incredibly. 1602 2nd Pt. Return Jr. 
Parnass, w. i, 1546, 1 will shew you a place in Littleton, 
which is verye pregnant in this point. 1644 Dicsy Vat. 
Bodies xxviii. (1658) 307 ‘The whole composure of his body 
throughout, were pregnant signes of a well tempered mind 
within. ¢ 1680 Bevertpce Serv. (1729) 1. 47 We have as 
pregnant instances of it in the New ‘Testament as in the 
Old. 1753 SmMotterr Cf, Kathowt (1784) 23/1 This presage 
--may certainly be justified by manifold occurrences in 
life: we ourselves have known a very pregnant example. 

Pregnant (pregnant), 2.2 (sh.) Also 5 -ante, 
5-6 -aunt, pringnant, 6 preignant, -aunt. 
[ad. L. pragndns, -dnt-em with child, pregnant ; 
cf. F. prégnant ( prégnante fem. in Rabelais 1550). 

The OF. word was freins, preigne = lt. pregno, L. type 
*pregnus; but in Eng. irecpena! was used in 1413, and 
was app. common in the rsth c. in the transf. sense 3. It is 
tone ale that this should appear so much earlier than the 
liceral sense. L. pragudne has generally been explained as 
a ppl. form, from pr2 before+root gna- of gniscor, gndtus 
10 be born, a derivation favoured hy the cognate pragudtio 
a making pregnant or being with child, and late L. przg- 
ndye to be pregnant, srvendius pregnant, and pregudtus 
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(w-stem) pregnancy. On the other hand this does not 
explain the early collateral form pragads, ~iten (Plants), 
and the connexion with root g#a- ts disputed by some: 
see Walde Latein. Etymol. Wérterbuch sv.) 

I. 1. That has conceived in the womb; with 
child or with young ; gravid. Const. zw7¢h, of (the 
offspring), 4y (the male parent). 

ts4g Ravvoun Ayrth Mankynde u. vil. 86 Hypocrates 
sayth: The pregnant [edd. 1552-65 pregnaunt, ed. 1598 
pregnate} Woman whiche hath 7easwrun for the most 
part aborteth. 1656 Brouxt Glossogr., Preguant.., great 
with child or young. 1655-6 PAs¢. Traus. 1. 388 Pregnant 

Sitches. .at certain times of their gravidation. 1667 MILTON 
P.L.1.779 My woinb Pregnant by thee,and now excessive 
yrown Prodigious motion felt, 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Afisé. 
(0776) 1V. 176 We are not certainly informed how long the 
females [seals] continue pregnant. @ 1827 Ln. Expon in 
Powell's Devises (ed. 3) UW. 360 The child with which A. M. 
is now pregnant. 1844 I]. H. Witson Arvt. /udia VI. 441 
The widow of Ladhuba.,was pregnant at the time of her 
hisband's assassination, 1899 Affbudtdt's Syst. Aled, VV. 
298 Mental changes are common in pregnant women. 

b. fg. (or in figurative context.) 

¢ 1630 Mittos Passion 56 And 1..Might think th'infection 
of my sorrows loud, Had got a race of mourners on som preg- 
nant cloud, 1641 Iltnoe 9. frien xxx. 93 One esrour is 
a pregnant, and faithfull mother of many more. 1764 
Goins. Trav, 138'Vhe pregnant quarry teem‘d with human 
forin. 1873 Symonos Gré. Poets iii. 87 Cyrnus, this city is 
pregnant; but 1 fear that it will bring forth a man to 
chastise our evil violence. 

te. fig. Big, laden, swelling; of a sail, bellying. 

1648 Herrick //esper., Oberon's Feast 23 A pure seed- 
pearle of infant dew, Brought and besweetned in a blew 
And pregnant violet. a 1687 Corron WWiater x, With all 
her pregnant sails atrip. 

+2. transf. a. Of a plant or seed: Fertilized, 
capable of germinating ; frnitful. Ods. 

1669 Woruincr Syst. Agrie. (1681) 329 Preenart, Cull as 
a Bud, or Seed, or Kernel ready to sprout. 1759 tr, Due 
hamel's Hush. 1. xv. (1762) 80 May prevent the grains being 
render'd pregnant. 1762-9 Katcoxer SAifur. 1. 361 There, 
rich with nectar, melts the pregnant vine. 

+b. Of the soil, ete.: Fertile, fruitful; prolific, 
teeming. Const. with. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1.97 The fat and pregnant slime 
which it (the Nile] leaneth behind it. agg tr. Panciroltus’ 
Rerum Mem, 1... xix. 23t An Isle..call'd Marmora, very 
pregnant with Metals, 1762-9 Fatcoser Shipir. 161 
The clouds, with ruin pregnant, now impend. 1789 Mrs. 
Prozzt Journ. France UW, 68 This horrible volcano..seems 

regnant with wonders. 1796 Morse Aaer. Geog. 1. 644 

‘irginia is the most pregnant with minerals and fossils of 
any state in the Union. 

II. In varions mental or non-physical uses. 

3. a. Of a person or his mind: Teeming with 
ideas, fertile, imaginative, inventive, resourceful, 
ready. Const. of, 2, or fo with rf) arch, or Obs. 

1413 Filer, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1m. x. 57 Adam was 
pregnaunt of vnrightwisnesse and sool disbeysaunte. 1432- 
go tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 467 Pe mynde of man is pregnante 
ina feire day, and feynte in a clowdy day. 1313 BRapsHaw 
St. Werburge uw. 1204 Famous in victorye, preignant in 
wysdome. /did. 2024 Fyrst to maister Chaucer, and Lid- 
gate sentencions, Also to preignannt Harkley, nowe beyng 
religious, To inuentine Skelton and poet laureate. @ tggi 
H. Saiti Servs. (1637) 509 Very pregnant to devise nevv 
shifts to keep in their ames. 1624 R. Sxynner in Ussher’s 
Lett. (1686) 352 The Jews have a ways been so ready and 
pregnant in the Scriptures, as that they need not cite the 
Book, Chapter, or Vere, 1632 Litucow Jrav, vitt. 370 
The exquisit ingeniosity of their best styles, and pregnant 
inuention, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 136 ? 4 A Person of so 
pregnant a Fancy, that he cannot be contented with ordinary 
Occurrences. _ 1853 M. Arnoto Scholar Gypsy iv. 34 The 
story of that Oxford scholar poor Of pregnant parts and 
quick inventive brain. 

b. in pregnant wit, common in 16-17th ce. arch, 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vit. 652 A marchaunt, of pregnaunt 
wytte, and of good maner and speche. sig /xterd. Four 
Eten. in Haz. Dodsley 1.7 Divers pregnant wits be in this 
land, 1549 Cnatoner Erastus on Folly M ij, Who is he 
so pregnant witted that might grope out these misterics? 
[1g72z Safir. Poems Reform. xxx. 71 Pringnant of wit, of 
policie but peir, 1989 Nasue Pref Greene's Mfenaphon 
(Arb.) 17 His pregnant dexteritie of wit.) 1634 Hrvwoon 
Maidenhead Lost 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 106 Come, come, I] know 
you haue a pregnant wit. ¢ 1660 Soutn Serm., Foku vit. 
17 (1715) 1. 241 Nor did ever the most pregnant Wit in the 
Wor id bring forth any Thing great,..without some Pain 
and Travail. F . 

+e. esp. of young persons, or their faculties: Apt 


to conceive or npprehend, quick-witted, of unusual 


capacity, fall of promise, promising. Oés. 

1587 Order of Hospitals C viij, Suche of the children as be 
pregnant and very apt to learninge. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
o/b, vi, 223 Her apt and pregnant Vouth sent hither yeere by 
yeere, Tanenctedl in our Rites with most religions feare. 
1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr.u. 18 Whom we no lesse truly 
than properly call the Muses minion, the conceits preg- 
nantest darling. «1661 Futter Worthies (1662) 1. 239 She 
was a very pregnant Lady above her age, and died in her 
infancy when not full four years old. 1707 CuamBeRLAYNE 
Pres. St. Eng. mi. 425 Some of the most pregnant Lads are 
so good Proficients..that they are sent to the University. 

+d. Apt to receive or be influenced ; receptive ; 
disposed, inclined, ready. Oés. (chiefly in Shaks.). 
r6or Snaks. Tave?, N. ut. i. too My matter hath no voice, 
Lady, but to your owne most pregnant and vouchsafed 
eare. 1602 — Haw. in. ii. 66 And crooke the pregnant 
Hindges of the knee. 1608 — Per. iv. Prol. 44 And cursed 
Dioniza hath The pregnant instrument of wrath Prest for 
this blow. 1628 Donne Sev. xxix. (1640) 290 Christ places 
the Comfort of this Comforter, the Holy Ghost, in this, that 
he shall worke upon that pregnant faculty, the Memory. 


PREGNATION. 


+e. Of hearing: Keen, sharp, acute. Ods. rare. 

1607 Torsett Four-/f. Beasts (1658) 209 Their hearing is 
most pregnant ; for the Egyptians when they signifie hearing, 
picture a Hare; and for this cause we bave shewed you 
already that their ears are long like horns, 

4, Of words, symbolic acts, etc.: Full of mean- 
ing, highly significant; containing a hidden sense, 
implying more than is obvions, suggestive ; also, 
t full of, replete with (something significant). 

c1450 Fol. Poents (Rolls) IL. 227 Discusse it with diligens, 
and telle iff hit be, This pagent is pringnant, sir Pilat, 
pardé, ¢1480 Henrvson 7esé, Cres. 270 In breif sermone 
ane pregnant sentence wryte. @ 1626 Bacon Confess. Faith 
Wks. 1879 L 338/2 The continual history of the old world, 
and church of the Jews..is.. pregnant of a perpetual 
allegory and shadow of the work of the redemption to 
follow, 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 104 The best of the 
Latins thought the Greek word so pregnant and compre- 
hensive, that the Latin tongue had no single word ahle 
to express it. @1662 Fuurer Worthies (1662) 1. 133 His 
Epithetes were pregnant with Metaphors, 1838-9 Haitam 
Hist. Lit, WL. i. vii. § 41. 378 The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the reader's reflec- 
tion, 1860 Westcotr /ntrod. Study Gosp. vi.(ed. 5) 318 St. 
Mark compresses into this one pregnant sentence the central 
lesson of the trial, 1899 Farrar S¢. Paud 11. 188 It is 
impossible 1 think in fewer words to give the full interpre- 
tation of this pregnant thesis. 


b. Phrases. 

Preenant construction, in Gram. or Rhet., a construction 
in which more is implied than the words express. Preg- 
nant negative, in Logic [L. Fa aed categorica negatina 
pregnans in Paulus Nicolettus Venetns, 1sth c., Prantl 1V, 
129, note 545]: see quot. 1890. Negative pregnant, in Law, 
a negative implying or involving an affirmative. 

1607 Cowen. duterpr., Negatiue preguant,..is a negatiue 
implying also an affirmatine. As if aman being impleaded, 
to haue done a thing vpon such a day, or in such a place, 
denyeth that he did it redo & forma declarata: which 
implyeth neuer the lesse, that in some sort he did it. 1657 
Burton's Diary (1828) 11, 265 Vou put a negative pregnant 
upon a man, to say that sitting at the door 1s more profane 
than standing. 1818 Cruise Digesé (ed. 2) 1V. 552 This 
general denial amounts only to a denial of personal notice 
to herself, and is a kind of negative pregnant. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. sv., Pregnant negative, a negative proposition affected 
by a reduplicative, exceptive, or other expression requiring 
spec! treatment in logic: thus, ‘no man, gw man, ever 
sleeps’ is a pregnant negative. 

5. Fertile or fruitful in results; big z7th conse- 
quences ; containing important issues ; momentous. 

1592 Fiorio 2nd Fruites Ep, Ded. 1 In this stirring time 
and pregnant prime of inuention when enerie bramble is 
fruitful, @ 1674 CLareNnpon Siav, Leviath. (1676) 255 Error 
is naturally pregnant, and the more desperate it is, the more 
fruitful, 1783 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live & Writ. (1832) 
1. 252 A critical business,. pregnant with dangerous con- 
sequences. 1820 Coatsr Consoé. (Chandos) 160 They hold 
a pregnant lie well told, Is worth at least its weight in gold. 

+b. Resultant, produced. Oés. nonce-tse. 

1596 Bacon Sfax. & Use Com. Law 1. viii. (1636) 34 Any 
aceessary before the fact is subject to all the contingencies 
pregnant of the fact, if they be pursuances of the same fact. 

B. as sé. A pregnant woman. rare. 

1654 Wuitiock Zootontia 284 Humane Policy..forbeareth 
execution of a condemned Pregnant (or woman with Child). 
31864 in WenstER [citing Dunglison, who, however, in his 
entry app. intends the adj.J; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence + Pre‘gnant v. fraus., to render pregnant. 

1682 SparKE Prt. Devot. (1660) a Pray'r.. Sometime 
descending, Pregnanteth the Womb Of Teeming Earth, 

+ Pre‘gnantly, adv.! Oés. [f. Precnant at 
+-LY 2] Of argument, proof, etc.: Cogently, 
forcibly, clearly. 

e1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. un. 1237 And voyd 3our 
resoun well & pregnantly. 1604 T. Wricut Passions tw. ii. 
§ 1. 125 Play pregnantly prooucth passions. 1654-66 Eat. 
Orrtry Parthen. (1676) 24 What more pregnantly confirm’d 
me he was the real Artabazus., 1765 Law tr. Bedwnen's 
Myst. Magnum: xiii. (1772) 254 We here see very fully and 
pregnantly. f 

Pregnantly, c@v.2 [{. Preenant a2 + -ty 2] 
In a pregnant manner or state. 

1, ‘Fruitfully’ (Johnson 1755). 

b. Ina form capable of development. rare. 

1884 Oi Tarr Mind in Afatler (1892) 58 It is reiterated 
that all forms of life existed pregnantly in the first germs. 

2. Ina manner implying morc than is expressed ; 
significantly ; suggestively. : 

18799 Waitnry Sanstrit Grant, 359 Often, the i/ is used 
more pregnantly. 1897 New Fug. Dict. WW. 65/3 A deal 
is used pregnantly for a good or great deal. 

+Pregnantness. Ods. rare—°. [f. PREGNANT 
a. and 2 +-NESS.] The quality of being pregnant: 
= Preenancy ! and 2, . 4 

1727 Battery vol. WH, Pregnantness, a being great with 
Child; also (spoken of Evidence or Proof) Strength; also 
{of Invention, Wit, etc.) Ripeness, Quickness. 

+ Pre-gnate, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad late L. pre- 
gnatus (sth cent.), pa. pple. of praguare to be 
pregnant.) = PREGNANT a.? 1. 

1598 [see Precnant a." 1, quot. 1545} 

+ Pre‘gnate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. pregnare: see prec.]_ itr, Of soil: To become 
fertile, 1o promote germination or growth. 

1706 Loxpon & Wise Relir’d Gardner 1. i. 6 Backward 
soils, which are long a pregnating in the Spring. 

+Pregna‘tion. Oés. rare—°. [ad. L. pragua- 
tién-em > see PREGNANT a = Preonancy |, 

1623 CocneraM, /regnation, eing great with childe. 
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+ Pregna‘tress. Ods. vare—'. [f. as fem. of 
L. *pregudtor (not found) +-Ess1.] A (feminine) 
agent or power that generates or brings to birth. 

1765 Law tr, Behnren's SE Alagnunt vi. (1772) 26 For 
the Pregnatress [Ger. Geddhrerin] of Time is a Model or 
Plat-form of the Eternal Pregnatress, 

Pregnotarie, -y, variants of PrexoTary Ods. 

+ Pregrand, pregra:nd, a. Oés. rare—'. 
[ad. L. pregrand-is very large : sce PRe- A. 6 and 
GraxD a.) Extraordinarily large. 

1657 Tomttnson Revon's Disp. 450 Not unlike a she-goat 
with a pregrand body, 

+ Pre'gravate, v. Obs. rave. Also pre-. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. pragravare to press heavily upon (f. 
pre, PRE- A. 5+gravdre to weigh down, f. gravis 
heavy).] vans. To weigh down, overweight. 

1652 Bre. Haun J/avis. World u. §1 The clog which the 
body brings with it cannot but pregravate and trouble the 
soul in all her penteinianess: 1653 Scrater un. Serne. 
25 Sept. (1654) 12 The Soule (whichis here clogg’d, and drossy, 
and much priegravated hy the Body, subject to corruption). 

Hence + Pregrava'tion Os. rare—°: see quot. 

1623 Cockeram, Pregrauation, great griefe. 

+tPregra'vitate, pre-, 7. Ols.rave. [PRE-A. 
5.] zutr. To gravitate more \than something else), 

1685 Boyir Aug. Notion Nat. vi, 189 Water does gravi- 
tate in Water, as well as out of it, though indeed it does not 
preegravitate, hecause ‘tis Counter-ballanc'd by an equal 
weight of Collateral Water, which keeps it from descending. 
1722 Quiney Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 187/1 ‘Vhose things 
which do not pre-gravitate in the Air, Water, &c the Vulgar 
take to have no Gravity, 

+Pregre-dience. Ods. rare". [ad. L. type 
*pregredientia, {, pregredi, f. pre, Pree Act + 
gradi to step, go.]_ A going before or in front. 

1595 CHarMan Ozvd"s Bang. Sence Cij, But as the Vui- 
corns pregredience ‘Io venomd Pooles, doth purdge them 
with his horne, And after him the desarts Residence May 
safely drinke. : 

+ Pregre’ssion. Oés. rare. [ad. L. pregres- 
siéu-em a going before, n. of action f. pragredi: 
sce prec.] Going before, antecedence, precedence. 

1623 Cockeram, Pregression, a going before, 1651 Biccs 
New Disp, 2 173 Medicines do not need the pregression of 
our heat. 1656 Brount Glossogy., Pregression,..a going 
before, an out-going or over-passing, a preventing. 

+ Pregu'st, v. Obs. rave [ad L. pregustire 
to taste before: see Pre- A. 1 and Gust v1] To 
taste before. So (xouce-wds.) + Pregu'stant @., 
tasting beforehand ; + Pregwstic = Puecustaton. 

1623 Cockeram, Pregust, to taste before. 1824 Syp. 
Smitu Wés. (21859) FH. 37/2 We must tie those pregustant 
punishers down by one question, 1694 Motrevx Radelais 
v. xx, The Leprous were brought in by her Abstractors, 
Spodizators, Masticators, Pregustics [F. /regsstes}..and 
other Officers, for whom E want names. 

+ Pregustation. Oés. Also pre-. [n. of 
action f. L. praygustdre: sce prec. So obs. F. pré- 
gustation (Godef.).] A tasting before, a forctaste. 

1656 Blount Glssogr., Pregustation.., a tasting orassay- 
ing before. a1658 A. Farincpon Sevm. (1674) ILI. 398 
The Child, when he is hungry, desires milk, hecause he 
hath a kind of pregustation of milk in his very nature, 
1667 Waternouse Fre Lond. 93 Over early pregustation 
of Woe. 1678 A. Watker Character Lady Warwick 117 
In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so often 
anticipated Heaven by pregustation, 

+Pregusta‘tor. Oés. rare. In 7 pre-. [a. L. 
pregustalor, agent-n. f. pragustdre (see PREGUST) 
=F. prégustateur.] One whose function is to 
taste meats and drinks before serving them. 

1694 Motreux Xadelais v. xxiii, When her Pregustators 
LF. Pregustes] had tasted the meat, her Masticators .. 


chew’d it. 

|| Prehallux, pre- (préhe'léks). Anal, and 
Zool, [mod.L., f. pra, Pre- BR. 3 + Habtux. 
Named 1885 by Bardeleben of Jena.] A rudi- 
mentary structure, osseous or cartilaginous, found 
on the inner side of the tarsus of some Mammalia, 
Reptilia, and Batrachia, and supposed to represent 
an additional digit. 

1888 Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 130 That the pre-hallux takes 
on certain of the essential relationsbips of a digit is heyond 
dispute. That it really represents one is another question. 
1889 Athenzunt 18 May 635/3 Prof. Bardeleben [sent a 
paper] on the prapollex and prahallux of the mammalian 
skeleton... He also stated that tie had discovered vestiges of 
the prahallux and prpollex in certain Reptilia, 1891 
Flower & Lyorxker AMamomaliaii. 49 Vn the posterior limb 
the tibial sesamoid, and a fibular ossification corresponding 
to tbe pisiform, are regarded as representing a preballux 
and a postminimus. P 

|| Prehalteres (prijheltériz), 56. p/. Lntonr. 
[mod. L., f. Pre- B.3+Hateres.] A pair of 
small membranous scales in front of the halteres 
of dipterous insects; usually called fegzde. 

1890 in C ent. Dict. 

Preheminence, -ent, obs. ff. PRE-EMINENCE, 
‘EMINENT. Pre-hemiplegio: see Pre- B. 1. 

t+ Prehend, v. Obs: rare. [ad. L. prehend-cre 
to grasp, seize, catch, for earlier prvhkendire (Plaut.), 
f. pra, Pre-+*handere, cognate with Gr. xavb- 
ay-ev to take in, hold. Sometimes perh. aphetic f. 
APPRENEND.] /rans. To seize, catch, apprehend. 

15.. Stow in Pol. Kei. §& L. Poems (1866) Pref. 1s note, 
They _were greatly blamed that prehended hym and 

Voi. VII. 
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comitted hym, @ 1627 Mippirtos Mayor of Oxinborough 
v. i, Is not that Rebel Oliver, that Traytor to my year. Pre- 
hended yet? 1831 T. Horr “ss. Ovigin J/an TI. 76 Vege 
tables and animals..for pursuing, prehending, and appro- 
priating to themselves the substances they want for their 
further support,.. want new external organs, 

+ Prehensa:tion. Ods. rare. freren f.L. pre- 
hensdre ( prensdré\ to seize, detain, solicit (freq. 
of prehendére): see prec. and ef. PRENSATION.] 
(?) Solicitation, suing. 

1649 C. Watker /Jist, fidepend. 1. 145, The Domestick 
use of their Nomenclators, their Prehensations, Invitations, 
Clientships. | e 

Prehensible (prfhensib'l), a. rave. [f. L. 
prehens-, ppl. stem of Arehend-cre (see PREHEND) 
+eIRLE, So F. prchensivle.] Capable of being 
grasped, 

ppt id Bentuam Ess. Lang, Wks. 1843 VIL. 313 This 
verhal noun..which in this its separate state, becomes the 
name of a sort of fictitious entity, of a sort of fictitious body 
or substance, is, in this state, rendered more prehensible. 

Prehensile (pr/hensil, -sail), @. Chiefly Zo0/, 
[a. F. prchenstye (Vuffon), f. as pree. +-2/e, -1L8.] 
Capable of prehension; having the capacity of 
grasping or laying hold of anything, 

1781-5 Smetuie wr. Br fou's Vat. Ilist, (1791) VIN. 185 
By..his prehensile tail, he [the Coaita] is easily distin. 
guished from the monkeys. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth 
(1855) 24 Not any of the timbs of fishes are prehensile. 
1871 Darwin Desc, Max 1. iv. 142 With some savages..the 
foot has not altogether lost its prehensile power. 

b. Comd., as prehensile-tipped, -tatled, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) WT. 13M. Cuvier 
suspects that it [the sense of touch in the tail) has a similar 
existence in all the prehensile-tailed mammals. 1899 F. V. 
Kiany Sport £. C. eUfrica xii. 133 The prehensile-lipped 
rhinoceros. 190g Hi estur, Gaz. 18 Sept. 4/1 Prehensile- 
tailed creatures are, as a rule, restricted to the New World. 

Prehensility (pr7hensi-liti). [f. prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being prehensile, prebensiveness. 

1856 Emerson Fug. 7 rafts vi. 115 Their statesmen, have 
invented many fine phrases to cover this slowness of per- 
ception and prehensility of tail. 1869 Gitimorn Mieuier's 
Reptiles itcgo In. .the Vipers, it [the tail} is short and with- 
out any prehensility. 

Prehension (préhenfon). [ad. L. prehenston- 
em seizing, apprehending, n. of action f. Arehendére 
(see PREHEND). So F. prdhension (prehenction 
©1400 in Godef.).] 

1, The action of taking hold (physically) ; grasp- 
ing, seizing. Chiefly Zoo/. 

1828 Wenster, Prehension, a taking hold; a seizing ; as 
with the hand or ather limb. Lawsenre. 1833 Sir C. Bens 
Hand (1834) 159 The bill of the bird..is the organ of pre- 
hension and of tonch. 1884 H. Spencer in Contemp, Rez. 
July 39 Food cannot be got without powers of prehension. 

b. A taking possession, occupation, seizure, sare. 

1880 Sir J.B. Purar Aryan Will. in Iudia \ntrod. 15 The 
prehension and clearing of a definite tract of ground, and... 
arrangements for tilling. .it. ae 

+2. Seizure or arrest in the name of justice or 
authority; apprchension, Oés, 

1534 Act 26 //en. VisT, c. 6 § 9 The nexte sessions. .to be 
holden after the prehension or attachementof such offendour. 
181 Lamparpe. Efren. 1. xii. (1588) 66 ‘Whe ancient Con- 
seruator of the Peace, who had onely Coertion or Pre- 
hension in a few cases. 1802 Bentuam Princ, Sudiciat 
Procedure xxii. § + Prehension, applied to things, will 
be with reference tom1. A thing immoveable...2, A thing 
moveable.. .3. A stock of things moveable, 

3. Grasping with the mind; mental apprehension, 

1836 J. Aanott Jay to do Good ix. 294 There is something 
in man which enables him to seize, as it were, by direct pre- 
hension, what is true and right when it is distinctly pre- 
sented tohim. 1899 Blackw. Alag. Sept.375/2 Mr. Churchill's 
instinctive prehension of ber claims to fashionable distinction. 

Prehensive (préhensiv), @ rare. [f. L. 
frehens-, ppl. stem of prekendéye (see PREHEND) + 
-1VE.] Capable of seizing or laying hold; =PRr- 
LIIENSILE, Tence Prehe‘nsiveness. 

1857 1. Tavtor World of Mind xxiv. § 885 Conscious of 
its want of a prehensive limb. ae A. Lane in Daily News 
27 Sept. 6/5 At the Raj Kumar College..' we had a higher 
ideal of fielding than most English schools', perhaps a 
greater agility and prchensiveness. 

Prehensor (prihens#1). [f. as prec. +-or 2.] 
One who or that which lays hold of anything. 

1829 Bentuam Justice & Cod. Petit. 179 Distinguished by 
some such name as prehensors or arrestors. 1830 — Equity 
Disp. Court Prop. it, vii. 41 Three different sorts of func- 
tionaries—Prehensors, Messengers, and Consignees—for 
Aayie on the necessary intercourse, between the judge, 
on the one part, and things and persons, on the otber. 

| Prehensorium, Zo0/, [mod.L., f. pre- 
hensor: see -ontuM.] An apparatus or atrange- 
ment of parts adapted for prehension; sfce. applied 
to a formation of the legs in some spiders and 
insects. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Prehensory (prihensori), a. rare.  [ad. 
mod.L. prehenséri-us, {. as prec.; see -ony2,] 
Adapted for seizing or laying hold: =PReneEnstve, 

1826 Kinny & Spence Entomol, U1. xxxi. 240 The pupa 
fof Libellulina] are furnisbed with a prehensory mask. 1835 
Kirsy Had. §& Jnst. Anim. UW. xiti, 10 The prehensory 
organs or arms. 

Preheterocercal (prijhetérosd-1k4l), @. Jehth. 
[Pre- B, 1.] Preceding the heterocercal : a sup- 
posed stage in the development of the tail in fishes. 


| 


PRE-IMAGINE. 


1900 ature 20 Sept, 506/1 ‘The supposition that it repre- 
sents the original ‘ protocercal ' or preheterocercal stage, 

Pre-hexameral: sce Pre- B. 1. 

Prehistorian (prihistéeriin’. rare. [f. as 

next, after A7sfortan.] One who studies the remains, 
customs, and conditions of prehistoric times. 
, 1893 Aer. Cath. O. Rev. Oct. 728 This has been either 
ignored or rejected..by the new school of prehistorians, 
1go2 Vation (N. \'.) 20 Nov. 393/1 Prehistorians had long 
known of a gentleman..who had long excavated on his 
own responsibility. 

Prehistoric (prihistgrik), a. [f. Pre- Bo1+ 
Ifistoric a. So VF. préhistorigue.] Of, belonging 
to, or existing in the period antecedent to history, 
or to the first historical accounts of a people. 

185: 1D. Witson iéftée) The Archology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland.  /ék¢. ix, ‘The prehistoric races af 
Northern Europe, 1863 /éid. (ed. 2) 1. Pref.14 ‘The applica- 
tion of the term Prehrsterfc—introduced, if ] mistake not, 
for the first time in this work. 1860 W. G. Crark in Jac. 
Torr. 38 This tufa has been deposited ..by some pre-historic 
volcano, 1878 Guapstoxe Pri, dfomer 8 Homer and Troy 
lie far back in the prehistoric period, 1894 H. 2. Swerve 
Apostles’ Creed ii. 2g Fvidence,.to show that about the 
middle of the third century a prehistoric and premundane 
ae was ascribed by the amajority: of believers to Jesus 

Irist. 

So Prehisto‘rical «., prehistoric; lence Pre- 
histo‘rically a/v., in prehistoric limes. 

1862 Parthenon 26 July 393 From a ‘ prehistorical " period 
down to the Conquest of Tamerlane (s, p, 1398). 1863 LvELt. 
wtatiy. Man 11 Another class of memorials. .has thrown 
light on the pre-historical age. 1895 Auwix. Rev. July 137 
‘The stream of communication set in prehistorically. 

Prehisto-rics, sé. 7/. [pl. of Prenistoric a.; 
alter economics, pucuntaits, cte.]  Vrehistoric 
matters as a branch of study. 

1884 Scfence 4 July 212 Chinese prehistorics have not as 
yet beeo sufficiently studied to decide which metal was the 
first to he wrought in that distant realm. 1891 R. Sewrit. 
in Atheavunt 15 Aug. 226/1 N paper..on.. Dravidian pre- 
historics in this locality, with special reference to Kapgal. 

Prehistory (prihitstori). [f. Pre- + History, 
after Prenistoric.] The account of events or 
conditions prior to written or recorded history ; 
hence, such events or facts, or the period when 
they oceurred ; prehistoric matters or times. 

18971 Tynor Petr. Cudt. 11. 401 The history and pre-history 
of man take their proper places in the general scheme of 
knowledge, 1888 Zimes 3 Oct. 8/t The existence of the 
Pelasgi as a distinct and identifiable race and element in 
Italian or Greek history, or rather pre-history. —rgo2z 
Nature 30 Jan. 299/2 ‘The clever etchings on bone and ivory 
of the cave-dwellers of Western Europe..are well known to 
all who interest themselves in the pre-history of nian. 

Prehnite (préenait), Afi. [ad. G. prehait 
(Werner 1789), f. the name of Colonel von Prebn, 
who bronght it from the Cape of Good Hope: 
see -ITE] 2b.] A hydrous silicate of alumininm 
and calcium, found in more or less globular masses 
of a pale green colour and vitreous lustre. 

1795 Schmeisser's Syst. Min. 1. 147 Prehnite..is called 
after Captain Prehn who brought it first to Europe. r802 
BOURNON in PAid Trans. XCH. 282 That kind of prehoite 
which is composed of a mass of crystals confusedly aggre- 
gated. a 1882 Sir R. Curistison Life (1885) 1. 96 Finding 
prehnite on the way under the hlastings of a trap cliff. 

Hence Prehnitiform (prenitiffim) a@., having 
the form of prehnite, 

1843 PortLock Geo/. 152 Stilbite, both in the ordinary 
sheaf-shaped aggregations, and prehnitiform. 

Prehni‘tic, «. Chem. [f. prec.: see quot. 
1872.) In Preknitic acid: see quots. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, VI. 811 Prehnitic acid, Ciol TsO 
- ,erystallises..in large prisms resembling the mineral preh- 
nite. 1875 /éfd. V11. 1006 Prehnitic acid..obtained hy 
heating hydromellitic acid with strong sulphuric acid. 

Prehuman (prvhi#min), ec. [Pre- B. 1.] 
Preceding the human; previous to the existence of 
man upon the earth. 

1844 R. Cuameers lest. Creation, Orig. Anim, Triles, 
Throughout the whole of the pre-buman period. rg00 II. 
Maceuerson //, Spencer 117 Studying mental processes in 
their earlier pre-human manifestations. 

Preiche, -our, etc., obs. ff. Preach, PReacner. 

Preid, var. Prepe 7. Oés. Preie, preije, 
obs. ff. Pray, Prey. Preier(e, obs. ff, PRaYEr. 
Preif, -e, preiff, obs. ff. Proor, Prove. Preign- 
able, -ant, obs. ff. PREGNABLE, PREGNANT. 
Preignetory, -notarie, -y, var. PresoTany 
Obs. Preik, obs. Sc. f. Prick. 

Pre-imagine (prijimx-dgin), 7. [f. PRe- A.1 
+ IMacine; cf. med.L. prermdginére (1132 in Du 
Cange).] /vans. To imagine beforehand ; in quot. 
@ 1631, to preconceive, presuppose. 

@ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 274 Everie addition preimagines 
a beeing. 1818 Moorr AZem, (1856) VILI. 233, 1 have done 
it,... as usual, not half so well as I had pre-imagined it. 

So Pre-imagina‘tion, imagination of something 
before the actual existence or experience of it. _ 

1881 Sutry ///usions 105 The results of definite preimagina- 
tion, including what are generally known as expectations. 

Pre-imbibe, -imbue, -impression, etc.: 
see Pre- A.1, 2. Prein, Sc. f. PREEN. Prein- 
able, obs, f. PREGNABLE. tt 


PRE-INANIMATE. 


-+ Pre-ina‘nimate, 2. Obs. rare. [PRE- A. 1.] 
trans, To‘inanimate’, vivify, or inspire beforehand, 

1624 Donne Sermt. xlvi. (1640) 452 When he was to re- 
inanimate him with his spirit; rather, to pre-inanimate him; 
for, indeed, no man hath a soule till he have grace, a 1631 
— Sernt.cvii, (ed. Alford) 1V. 451 That power of that Grace 
that prevents and preinanimates that Action. 

Pre-Incarial: see Pre- B. 1. 

Pre-incarnate, ¢. [f Pue- B. 1 + Iscar- 
NATE a.) Enxisting previous to the Incarnation, 

1868 Licntroor Ep. Philippians (1835) 131 Does the 
expression... refer to the_pre-incarnate or the incarnate 
Christ? 1895 Satmono Dect, Jmuortality 1. iii, 459 Is 
it a ministry of the pre-incarnate Christ, the disembodied 
Christ, or the risen Christ ? : 

Pre-incarna‘tion, [Pre- A. 2.] A previous 
incarnation or embodiment. 

1903 Mvers A/1o, Personality 11. 136 One pre-incarna- 
tion as an Indian Princess. 1904 IVestwe. Gaz, 2 May 3/2 
Can this wide-eyed poet be a preincarnation of Swinburne? 
Alas} it is but Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Pre-incline (prijinklei‘n), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 
irans. To incline or dispose beforehand. 

1671 Wooontan St. Teresa t. Pref, 33 These Saints are 
.. by the Holy Spirit pre-inclined..to ask. 1862 Lytton 
Str, Story VW. 59 Nor do I see canse for the fear to which 
your statement had preinclined me. 

+ Pre-increpa‘tion. Obs. rave—'. [PRE- A, 2.] 
A previous increpation, rebuke, or reproof. 

@ 1631 Doxxe Serum, \xii, (1640) 619 God armes him with 
a pre-increpation upon Descents, Nolite eri, Goe no lesse, 
be not made lower. ve i 

Pre-indesignate (prijindesignct, -dez-), a. 
fogic, [f. Pre- A. 3+Iypesienate.) Having 
no sign of quantity prefixed: = INDEFINITE a. 4, 
InpEstcNateE. Opp. to PREDESIGNATE. 

1837-8 [see Prepestcnate]. 31846 Hamitton Let. to De 
Morgan 2 The preindesignate terms of a proposition, 
whether subject or predicate, are never, on that account, 
thought as indefinite (or indeterminate) in quantity. 

Pre-indicant (prijitndikant). rare. [f. PRE- 
A. 2+ Ixpicant.] Something that indicates or 
betokens beforehand ; 2 prognostic, 

1659 Pets Jinprov. Sea 374 If circles about the Moon,. 
hee double or treble, they are..preindicants of a, tempest. 

Pre-indicate (prjindikeit), 7 [Pre- A.1.] 
tvans. To indicate or point out beforehand, 

1804 A. Pinte in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxi, 3 It 
also pre-indicated the blowing of the gospel-trumpet. 1849 
HH. Mayo Pop. Superstit. iv. 72 For how many centuries 
were the laws of electricity preindicated by the single fact, 
that a piece of amber when rubbed would attract light 
bodies? 1867 Contemp. Rev. Vi. 360 The Bishop. .pre- 
indicated the essential importance ..of the future production 
of the folio MS, ; 

Pre-inform (prijinffim), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 
?vans. To inform beforehand. 

1791 Town & Country Mag. Suppl. 593/2 Peing pre- 
informed that it would be a very mixed assembly. 1878 
WL. M. Stantey Daré Coud. 1. xvi. 423 As couriers had 
pre-informed us, 

Pre-i-nstinct. rave. [Pre-A.2.] A previons 
or pre-existing instinct. 

1643 T. Goonwixn Keturi of Prayers 46 By an uanerring 
providence and preinstinct infused by his Spirit. 

Pre-instruct (prijinstrakt), 2 [Prr- Avr: 
cf. OF. preinstruict (21500 in Godef.).]  ¢rans. 
To instruct beforehand. So Pre-instru‘ction, 
instruction in advance. 

1642 Compl. to Ho, Comm, 12 Sollicitation and pre. 
instruction in Canses, 1646 Mayne Sern, Unity 10 A 
certaine Disciple named Ananias, pre-instructed by Christ 
in a vision, was sent to him. 1653 H. More Conject, 
Cabbal., Def. 204 As if Plato had been pre-instructed by 
men of the same Spirit with the Apostle. 

Preinte, obs. form of Print. 

Pre-intend (prijintend), v. [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. To intend previously; to purpose beforehand. 

1649 Br. Reynotps f/osea ii. 78 Such a succession as 
themselves had preintended. a16s2 Brome Damroiselle v. 
Wks. 1873 J. 461 That Charitable use, To which I pre. 
intended it. . 

Pre-interpret (prijint3-sprét),v. [PRE- A. 1.] 

ivans. To interpret beforehand. So Pre-inter- 
preta'tion, interpretation in advance. 
, 1638 Mavxe Lucian (1668) 307 Our Oracles, and pre- 
interpretations of these Decrees. 1640 Nasses Bride ui, 
eecatch -» Bnd preinterpret Thoughts that had never 
eing. 

Pre-intimate (prijitntimeit), v, [f. Pre- A. 
EP INTIMATE v.] ¢vavs. To intimate beforehand or 
inadvance. So Pre-intima‘tion, previous intima- 
tion, a suggestion beforehand. 

a@1821 T. Scorr Comm. Yosh. ix. 27 The transaction .. 

re-intimated their admission into the chnrch. 1828 

Wester cites T. Scorr for Preintination. 1896 J. E. 
Rankin in Chicago Advance 30 Jan. 1658/1 Her cbeerful- 
ness and evenness of temper..preintimate what she may 
become when thoronghly taught and trained. 

Pre-intone (prijintdu'n), v. Aec/, [PRE- A. 1.] 
trans, To intone the introductory part of (a melody) 
in a low voice for the officiant, who then intones 
it aloud. 

1853 Date tr. Baldeschi's Cerentonial 67 They accom- 
pany the Officiant to his seat, and stand before him..until 
the first Cantor shall have pre-intoned to him the first anti- 


phon. /éid., The first Cantor pre-intones the Hymn for 
the Officiant. 
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Preire, obs, f. Prayer. Preis(e, obs. ff. 
Pratse, Prick. Preis, -e, preiss, Preist, obs. 
Sc. ff. Press, Priest. Preive, obs. Sc. f. PRovE. 

Prejacent (pr/\dgé!'sént), 2. (sd.) [a.OF. pre- 
Jacent (15th c, in Godef.), ad. L. privjacéut-em, pr. 
pple. of prejacére to lie in front, f. pre, PRe- A. 4+ 
Jacére to lie.] 

+1. Previously existing ; pre-existent. Obs. 

146 Lanciey Pod. Verg. De fnvent.1. i. 2 Thales, .said 
that God was an understandinge that made..all thynges of 
the water as matter prejacent. 1596 Bein Suro. Popery i. 
1.3, 1 Withont any antecedent or prejacent matier. 1676 
Garencteres Corads 46 Without ae prejacent or evident 
canse. @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Heb, xi. 3 The world 
was made, not ont of any pre-jacent or pre-existent matter, 
but ont of nothing. : ae 

2. Logic. Laid down previously; constituting 
the original proposition from which another is 
inferred, Hence e//ift. as sb. rare. 

c 1840 Sir W. Hamicton Logie App. (1860) 11.276 Accord. 
ing tothe doctrine of the logicians, conversion applies only 
to the naked terms themselves :—the subject and predicate 
of the prejacent interchange Piacente but the quantity by 
which each was therein affected is excluded from the move- 
ment; remaining to affect its correlative in the subjacent 
proposition. ; ; 

3. Lying or sitnated in front. rare. 

1962 tr. Husching's Syst, Geog. V. 5 With respect to its 
situation on the side of France, this Circle is reckoned 
among the four anterior and six prejacent Circles of the 
Empire. a 

Prejinct, prejink, var, PERJINK @., precise. 

z cejuaee (pridgo'dz), (ad. WL prejuger 
(16th c. in Littré), after L. pra jadicdre to prejudge, 
Presupicate: see Pre- A. 1 and JUDGE v.] 

1. trans, To pass judgement, or pronounce sen- 
tence on, before trial, or without proper inquiry ; 


uv 


_ hence, to judge, to express or come to a judgement 


or decision upon (a person, cause, Opinion, action, 
etc.), prematurely and without due consideration. 
1579 Keg. Privy 
be prejndgit thairof, he may have the ordour of the law 
observit to him. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of . Prol., [The 
poet) prayes you'll not preiudge his Play for ill. 1659 
Il. THorNoe TFs, (1846) 11. 595 ‘The choice of religion 
cannot be envers by common sense. 1763 Cuurciite 
Epist. to W, Hogarth Poems |. 131 When Wilkes, pre- 
judg'd, is sentenc’d to the Tow’r. 1788 Gispon Decl. & F. 
xliit. (1869) TI. 613 The emperor had prejudged his guilt. 
1845 S. Austin Nante's Hist. Ref ih. 259 This demand 
appeared to him an unauthorised attempt to prejudge the 
very question to be inquired into. 1878 Bosw. Sautu 
Carthage 340 She knew that the case was prejudged against 
her hy the wolf, and that she mnst meet ate lambs fate. 
+b. To judge unfavourably, condemn, or dis- 
parage in advance; to forma prejudice against. Ods. 
160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Vv. ‘e The expedition. .was 
preindged as a vast and impossible enterprize. 1622 — 
flen VIE 4 Vt was a Vide condemned by Parliament, and 
generally preindged in the common opinion of the Realme. 
e, To judge (a person) preniaturely to be (some- 


thing). sovce-w5e, 

3822 Byron Ierner 1. ii, 80 Stralenheim Is not what you 
prejudge him. 

+2. To affect prejudicially or injuriously ; to do 
something to the prejudice of; to prejudice, injure. 
Se. Obs. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 171 That samekte dewitie 
hes bene payit yeirlie thairfoir, and..suld nocht preinge 
hir anent hir rycht of the saidis landis. 1600 Bureh Rec. 
Glasgow (Burgh Rec. Soc.) I. 206 The letter..satl noche 
preinge or hurte..ony vtheris. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crim, Laws Scot... xvii. §6 The publick Interest could not 
be prejudged by any connivance or Crime of the Husband. 
1707 Dk. or Atnouin /xdfone 20 The Barons and Burrows 


‘ 


Couner! Scot. WN. 170 That, befoir he | 


PREJUDICATED. 


date the Scripture to their own Erroneous Sence. 1799 
Be. W. Kyox Serm. 7 Apr. 39 At is not free and im- 
partial inqniry that we deprecate, it is hasty and arrogant 
pre-judgement. 1876 Gro. Ettot Dax. Der, xl, ! listen that 
1 may know, without prejudgment, 

+ Preju-dicacy. Os. [f. Presupicare gpl. a.: 
sce -AcY.] Preconceived opinion, prepossession, 
prejudice. 

1636 Sia HI. Buoexr Voy. Levant 4 Mine owne eye, 
not dazled with any affection, prejudicacy, or mist of 
edneation. 1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks, (1834) 246 Which, 
T cannot think, if prejudicacy be laid aside, but that. he 
will acknowledge. 

+ Preju-dical, a. Obs. rare. [app. f. L. pra- 
Jidicdre (see PRESUDICATE @.) +-AL, (But perhaps 
only erroneous for prejudictal.)] 

1. = Presvprerau a! 1. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, 1. viii. 196 He ought to 
enucyihis preheminence, but yet so, that he be not preindical 
therby to the whole body, 1745 Ve Fee's Eng. Tradesman 
y. (1841) I. 33 To be limited so as not to be prejudical to 
husiness. 1791 SA Papers in Aun, Reg. 129 Those abuses 
were no less prejudical to the monarch than to the nation. 

2. = PRE-JUDICIAL @.2 

1864 WrosTer s. v., A prejudical enquiry or action at law, 


+ Prejudicant, 2. Obs. rave. [ad. L. pre- 
Jidicdns, -@ut-em, pres. pple. of prajidicarc: see 
PRESUDICATE v.] Prejudging, ‘ prejudicating ’*. 

1645 Mitton Secrach, Wks. 1851 TV. 163 If we.. hear him 
with not too hasty and prejudicant ears, we shall finde ao 
such terror in him. 

[ad. L. 


+ Preju dicate, f//. a. Obs. 
Jidicat-us, pa. pple. of prejitdicare: see next, 

1. Judged, settled, or decided beforehand, 
(Const. as pa, pple.) rare. 

1570 Foxe A. § JY, (ed. 2) 1640/1 Neither were ignoraunt 
of the purpose of the aduersaries, and how y* cause was 
prrierlicate before. 1676-7 Marve. Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 

I. 507 The question..should be prejudicate and decided by 
making this the first or second reading. 

2. Formed (as an opinion) prior to knowledge or 
examination of the case; preconceived. 

1583 Stunses Azat. Abus. 1. (1882) 114 A reprobate sence, 
and preindicate opinion. 1677 Gitpin Demonol, (1867) 152 
So many prejudicate prepossessions that do secretly taint 
the mind. 174g Watts Logic u. iv. §1 Casting away all 
our former prejudicate opinions and sentiments. (1883 Q. 
Rev. Jan. 166 His treatment of civil transactions is more 
frequently marred by his (in Baconian phrase) prejudicate 
opinions.] : ue ] 

3. Affected by a preconceived opinion; preju- 
diced, prepossessed, biased. 

1579 J. Freco tr. Calzin's Sernt. Ded. A iij, lf men will come 
with preindicate minds. 1599 Br. Hatu Sad, vi. L 122, J 
would repent me were it not too late, Were not the angry 
world prejudicate. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’sened. £f. 27 
‘Uheir reasons enforce heliefe even from prejudicate Readers. 
1716 Wodrow Corr, (1843) V1. rH They are strangely pre- 
judicate against the servants of Christ in this corner, 

+Prejudicate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
prejudicére to judge before, give a preliminary 
Judgement, to prejudice, injure, f. rw, PRE- A. 1+ 
jidicare to judge.] 

1. trans. To affect prejudicially : = PREJUDICE 7.1. 

1883 S. Canor Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 No 
particular person to hinder or preindicate the common 


vee 


, stocke of the companie, in sale or preferment of his owne 


proper wares, 1594 Parsons Confer. Success. u. vil. 143 
By this it is enident, that the fault of the father may pre- 
indicate the sonnes. 1670 Hl. Stusne Pins Ultra 41 He 


, added, that our senses..cid prejudicate rather then quatifie 


are nlso further prejudg’d in this, That..one Commissioner : 


will hereafter Represent several Shires or Burghs, 

+3. To anticipate (another) in judging. Ods. 

1626 Meaoe in Ellis Ordg. Let?. Ser. 1. 111. 229 That we 
should by this Act predee the Parliament. 1649 Jer. 
Taveor Gt. Eremp. Ad Sect. xv. §5 By this time, suppose 
sentence given, Caiaphas prejudging nll the Sanhedrim. 
1719 in W. S. Perry /dist. Coll, Amer, Col. Ch. 1, 221 That 
they had madea publick complaint..which now lyes before 
the King; tbat it did not belong to onr Province, either to 
prejudge his Majesty, or to decide the Points in difference. 

Hence Preju'dged ///. 2., judged or condemned 
beforehand; + prejudiced; Prejudging v4/. s4.; 
also Preju‘dger, one who prejudges. 

@1614 Donne Bia@avoros (1644) 20 The malitious pre- 
judged man, and the lazy affectors of ignorance, will use 
tbe same calumnies and obtrectations toward me. 
Owen Nat. § Power Indwelling Sin Wks. 1851 V1. 273 
Conscience is a man’s prejudging of himself with respect 
unto the future judgmentof God. 1785 Burkr Corr. iy 
11}. 39 We know that we bring before a bribed tribnnal a 


re-judged cause. 1838 G. S. Faser Juguiry113 A malignant | 


nquisitor, the inignitons prejndger of his prisoner. 1882 
B. Harte Fup iii, As an already prejudged man .. he 
obtained a change of venue. 

Prejudgement, -judgment (prjjdgv-d3- 
mént), [ad. obs. F. presugement (Cotgr.): see 
Pre- A, 2 and JupGEMENT.] The action or fact of 
prejudging; judgement betorehand ; a conclusion 
or decision formed before examination of the facts; 
prejudice. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn, u, xvii. § 8 To remoone stronge 
Preoccupations and Preindgements. 1680 Re/ig. Dutch iii. 
2g Their own prejudgments have engag'd then: to accommo- 
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us for these speculations. = -.. 
b. intr. To act prejudicially, to do prejudice. 
rg6s Harpine Confud. iv. viii. 190 S. Gregory might call 
Mauritins his lord, either of courtesie, or of custome:.. 
Neither did S. Gregorie by that title of honour preiudicate 
vnto bim selfe in any spiritual inrisdiction. 

2. trans. To judge beforehand; to form an 
opinion of (anything) previously, sea//y hastily or 
rashly ; to condemn in advance: = PREJUDGE I. 

(1g7o: see prec. 1] @1586 Sipxey Arcadia tv. (1629) 
421 ‘lo preindicate his determination, is but a doubt of 
goodnesse in him, who is nothing hut goodnesse. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 342 The epistle. .[the Jesuits] 
have rashly preiudicated to smell of an hereticall spirite. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm, (1878) 8 A prudent man, is 
so cautelous and vigillant..in prejudicating perills to come, 
1660 Gaupin God's Gt, Demonstr. 39 When the mists of 
any passions arise, either prejudicating the oe for the 
cause, or the canse for the person, «1734 Nortit Exam. 
Ut vil. § 29 (1740) 524 If that Vote had not prejudicated the 
Matter. . 

b. intr. or absol. To form a judgement prema- 


turely. . 

61626 Dick of Devon 1. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 1. 17, I did 
preiudicate Too rashly of the English. 1760-72 H. baooke 
Fool of Quat. (1809) 1. 137 You were not placed here to 


prejudicate in any matter, i. . 
3. trans. To presage. rare. (Cf. jridictal astro- 


fogy, and Presupice sé. 2b.) 

1598 Locrine v. iv, Behold, the circuit of the azure sky.. 
Prejudicating Lecrine’s overthrow, : ol 

4. To influence or affect (persons or their opinions) 
beforehand ; to bias: == PREJUDICE @. 3. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 237 That the outward 
apparance.. may forestall, carrie away and_ preindicate 
mens conceits, 1654 WARREN Unbelieuers 37 Vou are pre- 
indicated against him, 1698 Fryer dec. £. /ndia § P. 129 
Strange Vertigoes prejudicate Fancy. a: 

Hence + Preju'dicated f7/. a., prejudiced, pre- 


PREJUDICATELY. 


possessed; + Prejudicating wd/. sb. and pf/.a., 
prejudging, prejudicing. 

31581 Sioney Afol. Poetry (Arb.) 47 A minde not preiudiced 
with a preiudicating humor. @ 1585 ~ Arcadia (1622) 461 
Although this were a great preiudicating of Pyrocles case, 

yet was he exceedingly ioyous of it, being assured of his 

dies life. 1653 GAvoen /#ferasp. oa Effects, either of 
secular polity, or prejudicating and preposterous zeal. 1661 
Fectnam Resolves, etc., Disc. Eecd. ii. 11 (1677) 346 A pre- 
judicated Judg, that sentences Delinquents, when yet he 

as not heard the cause. 1670 H. Scoucat H&s. (1765) 306 
This providence to my prejudicated fancy can appear 
nothing less than the rod of an offended deity. 

+ Preju-dicately, adv. Obs. [f. PresupicaTE 
Lp. a.+-LY¥7.] In a ‘ prejudicate’ or prejudiced 
manner; with prejudice. 

1588 J. Haavey Disc. Probl. 1a5 We should consequently 
heleeue..this verie yeere to he that Fatall, yea that Finail 
yeere indeed, which so preiudicately it is supposed to be. 
1657 G. Starkey //elimont's Vind. 32, 1 have no personal 
quarrel with any, nor do I..write prejudicately. 1723 
Deruam Phys.-Theol. 1. iii, 126 Dr. Schelhammer preju- 
dicately mistaketh Dr. Willis’s meaning. 

tPrejudicateness, 0O¢s. [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.} The condition of being prejudiced; 
prepossession 5 previous bias. 

1603 Sia C. Hrvoox Yud. Astro/. xix. 398 His malicious 
preiudicatenes will so blynd him, that he shall keepe no 
euen way. 1657 J. Warts Differ Sprinkled 73 Read with 
impartiality, without prejudicateness. 

Prejudication (prijdgadikz-fan’. [n.of action 
from L, prayidicdre: see PRESUDICATE v.} 

1. The action of ‘prejudicating’; a judging before- 
hand ; a previously formed decision or opinion. 

1616 Buttokar Exug. Exfos., Preiudication, a iudaing 
before hand. r$z7 R. Fenton 7+eat. Ch. Koome ‘Yo Rdr., 
Come not therefore with prejudication, either of the matter 
orthe person, 1764 LytreLiox /Zen. Jf (1769) 1.209 A solemn 
determination, which assigned the precedence to the nephew 
of the king above bis natural son was a prejudication of 
the right of succession in favor of the former. 1849 J. P. 
Kewneov IV. Wirt (1860) EI. xvi, 273 They have eome ta 
the examination of this case under a strong prejudication 
of the guilt of the respondent, — Pion 

2, An occasional rendering of lL. prafidicéum: 
see quot., and cf. PRE-JUDICIAL @.2 
(3854 Weester, Prejudication .. (Roman Law), a pre- 
liminary inquiry and determination about something which 
belongs to a matter in dispute. 

+ Prejudicative, ¢. Obs. rare. [f L. ppl. 
stem prajjidicdt- (see PREIUDICATE Ppl. a.) + -1VE.] 
Characterized by prejudgement; prejudging. 

1647 H. More Song Sou? 11. App., Pref. 189 A thing as ill 
beseeming Philosophers, as hastie pacers sentence 
[beseems] Politicall Judges. 1716 M. Davies dihen. Brit, 
IL. 413 The irresistable Arguments and Prejudicative Pre- 
rogatives of the Law and the Testimony. 

Prejudicator (prédgé-diketas), — rfrem. 
[Agent-n. on L. type, f. L. prasidicdre to prejudi- 
vate: ch L. prayitdex.] One who prejudges. 

1821 Blackw. lag. X. 679 You could have no public pre- 
tence for volunteering yourselves as my opponents, or as 
my prejudicators. 

+ Prejudicatory, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-onyY 2.}) = PREJUDICATIVE a. 

1652 H. L’Esrrance Amer. no Yewes 69 To acquit my 
selfe from the suspected infirmity of a causelesse preju- 
dicatory jealousy. ae 5 

Prejudice (pre'dgdis), sd. Also 4-6 -ys.e, 
(§ pregedya(sje), 5-7 prejudyce, 6 -ize, 6-7 
pre-, [a. F. préjudice (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
prejadicium a preceding judgement or decision, a 
precedent ; damage, prejndice, f. Ara, Pre- A. 2+ 
Jidicium judgement, sentence. ] 

I. 1. Injury, detriment, or damage, caused to a 
person by judgement or action in which his rights 
are disregarded ; resulting injary ; hence, injury to 
a person or thing likely to be the consequence of 
some action. Now chiefly in particular phrases, as 
in prejudice of, to the (intended or consequent) 
detriment or injury of; fo the prejudice of, to the 
(resulting) injury of ; without prejudice, without 
detriment to any existing right or claim; esp. in 
Law, without damage to one’s own right, without 
detracting from one’s own rights or claims: see 
quot. 1872, ae 

€1290 Becket 1701 in S. Eng. Leg. 1, 155 Pe king in 
picivdice of bim, and to bi-nimen him is rijte, Let opur 

ischapes crouni is sone. ¢ 1335 Snorenam Poems 1 987 3ef 
hyt ne_be nau3t to by prest Malice ne preiudice. 1389 in 
ng. Gélds (1870) 23 To make oon ordinaunce in prejudice 

e eulyng of ye comoun lawe. 1426 Lyn. De Guil. Pilgr. 
3918 Al thys I wroukte, thorgh my myht, With-oute 

rejudyce of your ryht. ¢xq85 Digdy Afyst. (1882) 1, 234 

¢-warre ye do no pregedyse a-jen be law. 1630 RX. Jokn- 
son's Kingd, § Cotenrw. 292 The sheepe..or their fleeces, 
are bought up hy the Netherlands, and imployed in the 
making of cloth, to some prejudice of ours in England. 
1660-1 Maavet. Corr. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 43 He promised 
me that nothing should be done of that natvre to your 
Prejudice. 1686 ir. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman to To 
advance the Younger Son, in prejudice of the Eldest. ax715 
Buanet Own Time an, 1667 (1823) 1. 439 It was no small pre- 
judice to him that he was recommended by so bad a man. 
1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1.184 The Fixed Stars -.may 
be placed at different Distances, without uy prejudice to 
this System. 1825 JEFFERSON Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 68 
A material error, which I have committed in another place, 
to the prejudice of the Empress. 1838 in Manning & 
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Granger Reports C. P. UX. 918 The above | offer without 
prejudice, in ease it is not agreed to. 1848 M¢CuLLocn /a.ra- 
tion t i. (1852) 43 It is easy to see that it might be entirely 
swept off by a tax, without prejudice to the interests of any 
class except the landlords. 1866 G. Macoonatn Aux. QO. 
Neighd. xxxii, People will talk to your prejudice—and Mr. 
Walton's too, 1872 IWVharion's Law-Lex. 7623/2 Without 
Prejudice, is [said in reference] to overtures and communi- 
cations between litigants... before trial or verdict. The 
words import an understanding that if the negotiation 
fails, nothing that has passed shall be taken advantage of 
thereafter. ; 
tb. ger, Injury, damage, hurt, loss, Ods. 

1539 Cromwete in Merriman L170 & Lett, (1902) LH. 203 
Veray lothe his highne[s] wold be to see any of them. .to 
take any harme or preiudice at the papistes Tate 1563 
Gooine Casar v. (1565) 1tg¢h, He sent hys wagoners. .out 
of the woodes vpon our men of armes and encountred with 
them to their great preiucdice. rg91 Greens aiden's Dr, 
Ded. to Lady Hatton, Whose death being the common 
prejudice of a present age, was lamented of most. 1600 

. Laxe Youe Fel-troth 591 As rauening wolues that liue 

y preindice. 1657 S. Purcnas fed. Flyfng-dus. 135 This 
prejudice is chiefly caused in narrow and close grounds.. 
and seldome comes on hills. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, 
Laws Scot. t. xi. $ 6 (1699) 61 If the prejudice be done by 
the Horses foremost feet, then the Rider shall be forc'd to 
satisfy for the Prejudice done. 1790 Beatson waz. a Ji. 
lem, 1.314 They were so well covered by a bank of sand, 
that the cannon of the frigates could not do them the 
smallest prejudice. 


II. +2. A previous judgement ; 25. 1 judgement 
formed before due examination or consideration ; 


a premature or hasty judgement ; a prejudgement. 
(Nearly always a literal rendering of L. prayudietsm.) 
3388 Wryeue ¢ 7%. ver Y prete..that thou kepe these 

thingis with oute preiudice [1382 withouten bifore dom; 

Vulg. sine prajudicio, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) withont pre- 

indice; 1611 Biste without preferring, ware. prejudice; 

1881 &. £. without prejudice, mang. preference}. 1483 Cath. 

Angl. 290/2 Preiudyse, Arettdictuim. a1§77 Sig ‘YT. Sinn 

Coumu, Eng, (1609) 88 For as twelue haue ginen a preiu- 

dice against him, so twelue againe must acquit or condemne 

him, “1600 Hoiiano Livy xxvii. ii. 583 Least that they 
might seeme to approve the very same thing hy their pre- 

judice and domme aforehand. 1835 Wnatety in Zéfe (1866) 

1, 313, EF strongly protested against the charge of ‘ preju- 

dice "in the strict sense, viz, as a presudictuea, a judgment 

formed antecedently ta knowledge. 

tb. The action of judging of an event hefore- 
hand; prognostication, presaging. Ods. rare. [So 
F. prdjudice in Amyot, 16th ¢.] 

1590 Srensen /. QO. u. ix. 49 That nought mote hinder his 
quicke prejudize. 1598 Grenewey Yacitus, Deser. Germ 
it. (1622) 261 So [they] trie their valour: and by that pre- 

judice conjecture on whose side the victury shall fall. 

3. Preconceived opinion; bias or leaning favourable 
or unfavourable; prepossession; when used aédso- 
detely, usually with unfavourable connotation. 

1643 Sin T. Brownr Nelig. Aled. i. § 3 Atasolemn Pro. 
cession ] have wept abundantly, while my consurts, blind 
with opposition aod prejudice, have fallen into an excess of 
scornand laughter, 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) f. 340 Who 
rails at faults through personal prejudice Shows more his 
own, than shames another's vice. 1765 A. Dickson Sreaé. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 19 Ha person divests himself of prejudice, 
and attachment to any particular opinion. 1790 Burke #’r. 
Rev. 170 Prejudice renders a man's virtue his habit... 
Through just prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his 
nature. 1861 J. Bain in Zines 18 July, Ignorance is the 
mother of prejudice, whether among nations or individuals. 

b, With @ and f/.: An instance of this; a 
feeling, favourable or unfavourable, towards any 
person or thing, prior to or not based on actual 
experience; a prepossession ; 2 bias or leaning to 
one side; an unreasonlng predilection or objection. 

1654 BramuaLh Fust Vied. tii. (1661) 51 God looks upon 
his creatures with all their prejudices, and expects no more 
of them then_ according to the talents which he hath given 
them. 166a Gersien Princ. 8 Being prepossessed with a pre- 
judice. 1705 Atrersury Serm., Lake xvi. 31 (1726) LE. 46 
Such..have had all the early Prejudices of Education on 
the side of Truth. 1784 J. Barav in Lect. Paint. vi. (1848) 
228 The works of Correggio, for which they had contracted 
an early prejudice. 1830 D'Israrty Chas. /, IE. i. 2 He 
cannot. .remove the prejudices which are raised against him, 
1842 De Quincey Piaae Herod. Wks. 1858 TX. 204 When 
a prejudice of aay class whatever is seen as such, when it is 
recognised for a prejudice, from that moment it ceases to be 

rejudice. Those are the true baffling prejudices for man, 
which he never suspects for prejudices. 1894 H. Daummonp 

Ascent Man 5 A historian dis not have a prejudice, hut 

he cannot escape a purpose. 

+c. Something prejudicial. Ods. rare—'. 

1738 ArtersuRY Serw., Acts xxvis 26 (1734) 1. 27 Those 
Articles of the Roman Catholick Faith..are to be received 
implicitly, without.. Discussion... Now this is the greatest 
Prejudice imaginable against the Trutb of the Doctrines of 
any Church. 

+4. A preliminary or anticipatory judgement; 
a preconceived idea as to what will happen; an 
anticipation. Ods. 

1748 Anson's Voy. uu. ix. 225 Our former despair by 
degrees gave place to more sanguine prejudices. 1754-8 

Newron Qéserv. Proph. Dan. xi. 147 Let us lay aside all 

[traditions] and examine what prejudices can be gathered 

tom records of good account. 177 Luckomse “Vist. Pring, 

20 The.. initial letters, &c. give a prejudice at sight of 

their being the first productions of the Art amongst us. 

5. Comd., as prejudice-born, -breeding adjs. 

1896 Pos. Sci. Monthly L. 270 They did not foresee such 

a revival of the prejudice-breeding protectionist system. 

1902 Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 7/1 Error stupendous, sublime, 

indefensible, Prejudice-born, I am sadly afraid. 
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Prejudice (pre‘dgidis), v. Also 5 -ise, 6 
sish. [a I. préjedtc-icr (14th ce. in Littré) to 
prejudice, to be injurious, f. prdjedices see prec.] 

L. 1. trans. To affect injuriously or unfavourably 
by doing some act, or as a consequence of some- 
thing done; to injure or impair the validity of (a 
right, claim, statement, etc.). 

1472-3 Kolls of Parit, V1. 23/1 That your seid Suppliant 
nor his heires, he in no wyse hurt nor prejudised hie the 
same Acte. 1579 G. arvey Ledder-d2, (Camden) 67 Ve have 
preiudishd my good name for ever in thrustinge me thus on 
the stage to make tryall of my extemporall faculty. 1639 
Futter ‘oly War 1, ix. (1840) rg Vet no prescription of 
time could prejudice the title of the King of Heaven. 1774 
Pesnant Zour Scot. in 1772, 110 Bestowing that title should 
hot prejudice his right to the castle and lands. 1885 
let 48 & 49 Viet. c.01 $9 Nothing in this Act contained 
shall prejudice or interfere with any rights..vested in. .the 
Lord Advocate, 

b. To injure materially ; to damage. Now rare. 

1591 GReExe Farewell! to Follie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 247 
Watching either to preuent or preiudice the enemie. 1615 
G, Saxpys Trav. 126 The egges being then most fit for 
that purpose, ueither are they. . preindiced by thunder. 1653 
Clarke Papers (Camden) HE. 7 This day Vantrump..dis- 
charged many cannons against the towne of Dover, whereby’ 
some howses were prejudiced, hut noe persons slaine. 1706 
Hrarxe Collect. 9 July (O. H.S.) L271 ‘The Binder has 
somewhat prejudic'd then. @1774 Gotusm. Suav, Lap. 
Philos. V1. 22 A very convincing proof iow much mines of 
copper may prejudice the atmosphere. 1884 /.f//yahrite's 
Cricket. -tan. 57 A wicket very much prejudiced by the rain. 

IE. +2. To judge beforehand; esf. lo prejudge 
unfavourably. Ods. rare. 

1570 Linins Janis. 115/22 ‘Fo Preiudice, przindicare. 
1597 A. M. tr. Cutdlemean'’s Ir. Chirurg. 33/1 We may 
praiudice the bones to be altered or polluted. «3627 
Haywarn Sour 3° Efiz, (Camden) 9 The Queene... desiring 
them,. .that they would not prejudice her in their opiniones. 
1642 Mirivon Afol, Smect, Wks. 1851 ELL. 258 To prejudice 
and forecondemne his adversary in the title for slanderous 
and scurrilous. 

3. To affect or fill with a prejudice ; to prepossess 
with an opinion; to give a bias or bent to, influence 
the mind or judgement of beforehand (often, un- 
fairly). Const.agarnst, in favour of, + lo(=against’. 

1610 Witter A/evapla Dan. 360, 1 will not preindice the 
judgenient of any. 1675 G, K. tr. LeGrand'’s Man without 

7asston 6 Vhose who.,are prejudiced by passion. 31741 
Ricuarpson Pamela V1. 318 The Perverseness and Con- 
tradiction 1 have too often secen,., even among People of 
Sense, as well as Condition, had prejudiced me to the 
marry'd State. 1868 Kincstey /fermits, S!. Simon Styl. 
(1880} 196, I wished..to prejudice my readers’ minds in their 
favour rather than against them. 

Hence Prejudicing 7d/. 56. and AAl. a. 

1607 Hieron Wks, E1. 222 Without any prejadicing .. of 
the Riches of God's grace. 1635 J. Havwaxn tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 143 Ht is not knowne that ever he did any 
prejudicing office against any man. 1706 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H. S.) 1, 249 Those prejudicing passions which niust 
first be removed. ; 

Prejudiced (predgddist), Afi. a. [f. prea t 
-ED1,) Affected or influenced by prejudice; pre- 
possessed, biased beforehand. 

1579 G. Haavey Letler-dk. (Camden) 60 Still to maine- 
tayne or againe to recoover that praiudiced opinion of me 
amongste them, that heretofore ..was conceavid. 1654 
Owen Doctr. Saints’ Persev. Wks, 1853 X1. 375 Prejudiced 
men will grant it. 1739 Cisner Afod. (1756) 1. 55 Con- 
sidering what numbers..might come to it as Poe 
spectators, 18g6 Sta EK. Bronin, Psyched. fg. I. vi. 234 
Being in some degree a prejudiced witness. 1861 Craik 
Hist, Eng, Lit. 11. 338 Interesting us even in its most 
prejudiced and objectionable passages. 

Ilence Pre‘judicedly adv..ina prejudiced manner. 

1812 Suettey Proposals Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 271 For the 
reasons above alleged, falsely, prejudicedly, and narrowly, 
will..they persecute those who have the best intentions 
towards them. ; oe 

Pre:judiceless, 2. (-Less.] Void of prejudice. 

1830 W. Tavi.or Hist. Germ. Poetry HW. 206 The question 
needs no learning, only an honest, prejudiceless heart. 

+ Prejudi‘ciable, z. O¢s.  [a. F. préjudici- 
able (14the.in Litre), f. préjadicéer (see PREJUDICE 
v.) +-able, -ABLE.) = PREJUDICIAL a} 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 338/2 Whether his deliverance he 
not prejudiciable to y® greet pees. 1600 J. HAmILron in 
Ca. A Tract. (8S. V.S.) 243 Thairfore this heresie. .is preiu- 
diciable to the lawful sane of noble houses. 1674 tr. 
ScheGers Lapland xiii. 66 this custom..being thought 
«very prejudiciable to their herds. 

Prejudicial (predgidi-fal), a1 [In form 
corresp. to F. préfudicia/, -e/ (1321 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
preceding judgement, and late L. prajidicralis 
belonging or according to a preceding judgement ; 
but in sense belonging to PREJUDICE sd.: see -AL.] 

1. Causing prejndice; of injurious tendency; detri- 
mental, damaging (to rights, interests, etc.). 

[1304 Vear-bh. 32 Edw. f (Rolls) 111 La quele occupa: 
Ccioun..ne nous deit estre prejudicie).] 5 

1433 Rolls of Parit. WV. 472/1 The Kyng wille, that the 
grannte..be not prejudiciell nor hurt to the seide John. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 351 Preiudyciall to the vnyuersall 
weale of the realme. 1560 Daus tr. Séetdane's Com. 44 b, 
Certein thinges were enacted, which they sawe should be 

reiudiciall to tbem. 1661 SANDEASON (ééf/c) Episcopacy.+ 
Not Prejudicial to Regal Power. az7oq T. Brown Praise 
of Wealth Wks. 1730 1.84 Nothing more prejudicial to great 
power than to own itself in the wrong. 1855 MacacLay 
Hist. Eng. xix. WV. 360 The existing system, it was said, 
was prejudicial both to commeree and to learning. 
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+b. Of animals: Harmful, noxions. Ods. rare. | 

x6o2 Row anos Greene's Ghost 3 Vipers,..that for their 
venime and poison are hated and shunned of all men, as | 
inost preiudiciall creatures. ip 

+e. Liable to be prejudiced or injured. Ods, rare. 

1682 Lond, Gaz. No. 1704/4 There being several great 
Trusts in his Name, which will be unavoidably prejudicial 
by his absence. A ws 

+2. Of the nature of prejudice ; full of prejudice, 
prejudiced (+o = against), unfavonrably pre- 
possessed. Obs. 

1535 Starkey Let.in Lngdand (1878) p. xxx, You schold, 
wythout any preiudicial affectyon taken of any man apon 
one parte or other..gyue your sentence. 1554 Knox Gedly 
Let. Cvij b, 1 am not preiudiciall too Gods mercies. 1609 | 
Be, W. Bartow Asi. Vameless Cath. 163 The Emperor 
was..preiudiciall in his opinion, hauing already enacted 
a Law for the Arrian Doctrine. 1623 Tl. Scor /fighw. God 
35 Man was a Iudge preiudiciall and partiall, 1639 Hoxy- 
pay Sernt. Oded. (1661) 23 ‘I'o look upon the actions of 
Princes with a prejudicial eye. 1643 Mi.ron Divorce u.ix. 
Whs. 1851 IV. 86 It was no time then to contend with their 
slow and prejudiciall belief. pee 

Hence t Prejudicial 7. (///iteratle), to prejudice. 

1633 3. Jonson 7ade 7nd iii, Basket /1ilts. Vake heed: 
the busines If you deferre, may prejudiciall you More than 
you thinke-for, vay T tol you so. \ 

Pre-judicial (pridgedifal), a.2% Kom. Law. 
fad. L. pragidicialis, f. prajiatict-um a judicial 
examination previous to a trial (f pre before + 
Jidictunt judgement): see-aL.] Applied to a class 
of actions in Roman Law, whereby questions of 
tight or fact, esp. as regards status, were determined, | 
usually with a view to further proccedings. | 

1651 G. W. tr. Cowel's dust, 223 Preiudiciall Actions also 
are reckoned among reall: now thosc are termed preiudiciall 
which arise from incident and emergent questions. 1670 
Birount Law Dict. sv. ctetions, Action is l're-judicial 
(otherwise termed Preparatory} or else Principal. Pre- 
judicial is that which grows from sume question, or doubt 
in the Principal: As if a Man sue his younger Brother for 
Land descended from his Father, and it is objected, he isa 
Bastard...‘This point..must be tryed, before the cause can 
further proceed; and therefore is termed Prefudicialis, 
quia prius Judicanda, 1886 Muiruran Gaims 442, Pre- 
judicial [actions] were intended merely to settle a question of 
right or fact, without any inimicdiate practical result. 

Prejudicially ‘predz-), a. [f. Presepician 
a.}4-Lv2.] Ina prejudicial manner; to the pre- | 
judice of some one; injuriously, detrimentally, 
hurifully ; + with prejudice or prepossession (quot. 
1589). 

1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 598/1 That neither this Acte, 
nor any other Acte..extend prejudicially, nor be _preju- 
judiciall or hurtyng unto Richard Langport. 1589 Geensr 
Menaphon (Arb) 39 My native home is my worst nurserie, 
and my friends denie that which strangers preindiciallie 
grant. 1658 Suincspy Diary (1836) 201 ‘Those Divine con- 
templations, which my late converse, .had so prejudicialty 
estranged from me. 1859 Mitt. Ziéerty iv. (1865) 44/1 As 
soon as any part of a person's conduct affects prejudicially 
the interests of others, society has jurisdiction over it. 

Prejudi‘cialness. vwre. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] | 
‘The quality of being prejudicial ; injuriousness, | 

1655 Owen Vind. Evang. Wks. 1853 XI]. 131 These .. | 
deny his determinate decrees and purposes on the same 
pretence.., namely, of their prejudicialuess to the free will 
of man. 1676 ‘I'owersox Decalogue 303 If we consider.. 
their prejudicialness to our neighbour. 1727 Batvey vol. 11, | 
Pregudicialness, injuriousness. x 

+ Prejudi‘ciary, 2.1 Obs. rare. [f. L. projit- 
dici-unt PREJUDICE $6. + -ARY 1] Vrejudiced or 
biased unfavourably; = PREJUDICIAL a.) 2. | 

1642 Anse. Observ. agst. King 13 That hee will not bee 
froward or prejudiciary to them. ' 

Pre-ju-diciary, pre-, a.2 Hom. Law. [fas 
Pre-JuDICIAL 2.2+-ARY 1] = Pre-supiclana? | 

1880 Muirveao Gatus i, §123 The sponsors and fide- | 
promissors may ..demand a praejudiciary inquiry. 

Prejudi‘cious (predz-), 2. Now rare. [f. L. 
prejidici-um Presunice sb.+-0rs; so OF. pre- 
Judicienx (1371 in Godef.) ; see Jubiciovs.] 

1, Injurious; = Presuprcian a.! 1, 

1579 Tostson Calotn’s Sern Tim. 225/1 Yet doeth Gods 
will stande for a law, & what he establisheth amongst vs, 
neither may nor can be preiuditious to him. a1638 MEore 
Wks. (1672) 48 This was exceedingly prejudicious to the 
Jews. 1663 Genrer Counse? 100 The entrance .. is not so 
proper in the middle..; But if there be a constraint, which 
1s most prejudicious to a Building, the entrance must be set | 
as much towards the end as possible. 1731 S. Hates Stat, | 
Ess. 1. 325 (lt) would turn rancid and prejudicious to the | 
plant. 1899 [implied in Beeoisiyh, 

+2. Fuil of prejudice; = Presupicep. Obs. rare. 

1599 Broughton's Lei. xiii. 44 Let him not bee para- 
doxically preiudicious. 1615 A. Srarroro ffeav. Dogge | 
Yo KRadr., Either his head, his body or his taile will please | 
thee, if modest thou art, and not prejudicious. | 

Ilence Prejudi‘ciously adv. rare. | 
- 1899 Harper's Mag. Feb. 473, Why does the North seem 
to count for so litte—and that little prejudiciausly? 

+ Preju-re, v. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. *prejarare, 

f. pra, Pre. A. 1+/irdre to swear.) tutr. To 
swear or take an oath before some one else. So 
+ Prejuration [ad. L. prajiration-eni a taking of 
an oath before others.] ; 

1623 Cocreram, Prejuration, a swearing before. Prejure, 
to sweare before. 

‘Prejurie, obs. erron. form of Persury. ; 

Prek, -e, etc., obs. Sc. and north. ff, Prick, ete. | 
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t+ Preke. Ods. Also 7 preak. [Of unknown 
origin.}] A polyp, an octopus. 

1611 Coter., Ponépe,..the Pourcontrell, Preke, or many- 
fuoted fish, 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir, Events 
18 Love is like honour,..like unto the Pourcontrell, or 
Veake [sfc] fish, who becomes of the same colour the things 
are, whereon it fastens. 1681 Grew Afuszune 1. v.iv. 121 The 
Preke or Poulps, Pobpus. «1693 Urquhart's Rabetats 
wm. xiii, Vou are likewise to abstain from Beans, from the 
Preak (by some called the Polyp) [foudse (gu'oun nome 
Poly$o). 1758 [see PourcuTThE}. 

Preket, obs. f. Prickrt. Pre-knowledge: 
see Pre- A. 2. Pre-koranic, -labial: B. 1d, 3. 

Prelacteal (prilekt/il), a. [f. Pre- B.1d+ 
Lactean.] &. ad. Preceding or anticipating the 
milk teeth: applied to certain calcified structures 
in the foctus of marsupials. b. s?. A prelacteal 
tooth or tooth-like process. 

1897 QO. Fraud. Alierosc. Sc. Jan. 440 He viewed the calci- 
fied structures as the sole remains of an cntire ‘ prelacteal ’ 
dentition which had otherwise become suppressed. /hid. 
441 The conviction that the deciduous premolar .. must 
belong to the same series as the so-called ‘prelacteals’. 

Prelacy (prelisi). Also 3-6 -asy, -asie. [a. 
AF, predacie (Rolls Parlt., 1306), ad. med. L. pra'- 
létia (21109 in Du Cange), f. praddtus PRELATE.] 

1. The office, i eeabegn or dignity of a prelate; 
a prelatic benefice or see. + Also with possess. 
pron. (Ars, your prelacy), asa title (ods.). 

[1306 Aolls of Part. 1. 219/1 La primer, des Provisions 5 
come seinte Eghise en tautz ces estats de Prelacie soit funde 
par le Roi et par ces ancestres.] ¢132§ Wetr. /fom. 130 For 
ites sin quar-wit man bies Wit werll]des catel prelacyes. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 59 pis Wyn, after two 
sere of his prelacie, was i-putt oute by be kyng. 1523 
Lo. Derners f'rorss. 1. cocxlvi, 348 The realme of France 
was reputed to be the chiefe pa ae of beleve of the 
christen faythe, bycause of the noble churches and pre- 
lasies that be therin. 1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot. UM, 
177 Upoun the vacance of ony prelacic the kirkis thairof 
salbe cdisponit to qualifiit ministeris in tidill. ¢ 1589 Zheses 
Martiniang 20 Praying your prelacie, if you can send one 
or any of my brethren any word of him. 1600 HoLtaxp 
Livy x. vic 355 Who wanted no promotions & honors, but 
only Sacerdotall dignities and Prelacies. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 95. 4/1 The Pope had..giyen General Marsigli (who 
designs to reassume the Cardinal’s Cap) a_considerable 


Prelacy. 1827 Hattam Coust. /fist. (1876) 111. xvii. 320, 


Fifty-one ministers.. nominated by the king to titular 
ae and other prelacies, 
prelates or of bishops collectively, 

13.. St. Evkenwolde 107 in. Horstin. A ltengt, Leg. (1881) 


268 Pe primate with his prelacie was pod frohome. ¢1400 | 


Kom. Rose 6381 That 1 lede right a Ioly lyf Thargh 
simplesse of the prelacye. 1494 Fapyax Chron. vi. cexlin. 
285 The prelasy of the londe assymyled them in counceyll. 
1606 Warner Ads, Eng. xv. xv. (1612) 379 The Prelacie, 
Nobilitie, States-men, and State betraide. 1641 R. Brooke 
Lng. Episc. 48 Our Lordly Civill Episcopacie properly 
called Prelacie. 1847 Hautam Const. #/ist. (1876) 1. ti. 73 
It was no longer possible for the prelacy to offer an efficacious 
opposition to the reformation they abhorred. 

+3. The authority of a prelate; ecclesiastical 
power, as of bishops, abbots, or priors. Also, the 
authorily of any superior, lay or clerical. Ofs. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxti. 17 Ofte sithis a man hafs 


lardeshipe & prelacy till his aughen dampnacioun. ¢ 1450 | 


tr. De /miftatione 1. ix. 10 It is muche more sure to stonde 
in subieccioun pan in prelacie. 1534 More 7 reat. Passion 
Wks. (1557) 1320/2 Those .. put in prelacy and auctoritie 
ouer other men. 1577 tr. Auldinger's Decades (1592) 835 
‘They cal the power of placing of Ministers. . Ecclesiastical! 
iurisdiction, and to consist in a certayne prelacie. 

4. The system of church government by prelates 
or bishops of lordly rank; a term, chiefly hostile, 
for EPISCoPAcy 2. 

€1380 Wyctir Wks, (1880) 455 pis prelacye is perelous, for 
it is not tally proundid in crist ne in oper of his lawis. @ 1600 
Hoorer £ecé. Pot. vu. xviii. $1 Uf these three [things] be 
granted, then cannot the public benefit of prelacy be dis- 
sembled. 1643 Solemn League & Covenant § 2 That we 
shall .. without respect of persons, endeavour the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy, (that is, church-government by arch- 
bishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, 
deans and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
officers depending on that hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, 
schism[ete.}. 1644 C. Dowxine (¢7t/e) The Cleere Antithesis 
or diametrall opposition betweene Presbytery and Prelacy. 
1849 Macavnay Hist. Eng. ii 1. 184 Times had now 
changed: England was zealous for monarchy and prelacy. 
1850 Marsoen arly Purit. (1853) 33 Others..smarting.. 
from their. severity began to associate prelacy with popery. 

+ Prelal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. prédiem a press 
+-AL; bnt the regular L. form would be *fre/aris 
‘prelar’: cf. velar, solar, stellar} Of or pertain- 
ing to the prlnting-press; typographical. 

1659 Futter App. inf. Innoc.t.ix. 7 Vhat Prelial Mistakes 
in Defiance of all Care will escape in the hest Corrected 
Book. édid. 8 Prelial Faults. /did, 58 (Errata) There 
be some Press faults in this my Book, as for Preéfad (wher- 
ever occurring) read Prelaé. 1670 Biount Glossogr., Pretal, 


Prelapsarian (prZlepsé-riin), z. [f. Pre- 
Bord+L. daps-us fall, after infralapsarian, etc.) 
Pertaining to the condition before the Fall. 


31879 M. D. Conway Demtonol. 11. wv. xix. 225 A prelapsa- 
rian perfection symbolized by nudity. 


Prelate (prelct), sé. Forms: 3-7 prelat, 
(3 pl. -laz, 3-4 f/. -las). 4- prelate, (5-6 prelatte, 
6 Sc. -lot, pf. -leittis, -Nattis, -lettis, 7 prelate). 
(a. OF. prélat (pl. prelaz) = Vr. preat, lt. prelato, 


The order or rank of prelates; the body of | 


PRELATE. 


Sp. prelado; ad. L. privlat-us, sb. use of pa. pple. 
of praferre to carry or place before, PREFER; in 
med.L, as sb. a civil or ceclesiastical dignitary.] 

1. An ecclesiastical dignitary of exalted rank and 
anthority, as a bishop, archbishop, metropolitan, 
or patriarch; formerly also including the abbot 
or prior of a religious house, or the superior of a 
religious order. 

1205 Lay. 24502 Of Rome he wes legat and of pan hirede 
prelat. a 1225 ducr. K. 10 Godereligtuse beod i be worlde, 
summe nomeliche prelaz & treowe prechures. 1297 R. GLouc. 
(Ralls) 3686 Pe bissops & ober prelats pat of pe londe were. 
1340 A yend. 237 Alsuo is be spot of lecherie more uouler and 
mure perilous ine clerkes and ine prelas. ¢1380 WyciiF 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 63 Woalde God pat preelatis wolde 
penke on pis now. c1400 Gower Addr. Hen. LV in Pol. 
Poems UW. 11 The worldes princes and the prelats bothe. 
14... Metr. Voein Wr-Wilcker 629/19 Prelatte or byschop, 
antistes. 1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. 9 Hys owne moder 
was prelate and chyef abone the other relygyouse nonnes. 
162 A. Scorr /ecws (S.1.S.) 1.46 Lat perversit prelettis 
leif perqueir. 1604 E. G{risstone) D’Acosta's Hist. Lndies 
1M. Ix. 150.\ reverend religious man, of the Order of Saint 
Dominike, and Prelate thereof. 1644 Mitton Areog, (Arb.) 
35 ‘This project of licencing..was catcht up by our Prelates, 
1765 Brackstone Comor 1. xi, 378 The usual method of 
granting these investitures, which was fer annulunt et 
aculum, by the prince’s delivering to the prelate a ring, 
and a pastoral staff or crosier, 1776 Hume Li in /Jist. 
Eng. (1812) 1. Pref. 11 The primate of England,..primate 
of Ireland...Vhese dignified prelates separately sent me 
a message not to be discouraged. 1844 Lixcarp Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. i. 23 ‘he presence of at least three pre- 
fates was required at the consecration of a bishop. 1856 
Emesson £ng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 101 ‘The 
curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are overpaid. — 

+b. Applied to a chief priest of the Jewish, or 
other non-Christian religion. Oés. 

1400-50 Alexander 1529 Now passis furth pis prelate 
with prestis of pe temple. 1526 ‘TinoaLe Afaéé. xxvii. at 
Lykwyse also the prelates mockinge hyn with the scribes 
and seniours sayde[ete.). /dsd, xxviii. 11 Thekepers. .shewed 
ynto the prelattes all thinges whych had hapened. 1540-1 
Exvor /image Gov. (1549) 2 Because he was prelate in the 
temple of the Son, een the Phenices doe calle Helioga- 
balus, a1600 Hooker Feel. Pol. vit. xviiL § 11 Moses and 
Aaron..the chief prince and chief prelate. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy xxvu. vi, 630 C, Servilius the Prelate or Pontifex, was 
invested and installed in stead of T. Octacilius Crassus. 
1601 — Pliny 11. 193 The Druids or Prelats of France 
aboue named, make great account of another herb..which 
they name Samolus. - P : 

+2. A person having superiority or authority ; 

a chief, head, principal, superior. Oés. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. V1. 234 Bot Oe a kinges hihe astat 
Which of his ordre as a prelat, Schal ben enoignt and 
seintefied. ¢1450 tr. De frittatione 1. ix. 10 To stonde 
under obedience & lyue under a prelate, & not be at his 
owne liherte. ¢ 1450-60 Lf. Grossetest's Hlouseh. Stat. in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 328 3¢, that be principalle henede or pre- 
Jate to alle 3oure seruauntis bothe lesse and more. 150a 
Arkynson tr. De fnttatione i. ii. 181 The humble sub- 
ieccyon of the subiecte to the prelate. @161q Doxxe 
Beadavaras (1644) 149 And thus dyed..These Prelates of 
virginitie, Captaines of Chastitie, and companions in Martyr- 
dome. 1780 Von Troff's tceland p. xvii, Dr. Von Troil..is 
prelate of all the Swedish orders iinet! 

3. attrib, and Comb., as prelate founder, lord, 
martyr, Fa fala prelate-like adj.; prelate-Pro- 
testant, hostile term fora Protestant of an episcopal 
church; prelate-purple, the shade of purple worn 
by bishops (cf. CarpiNAL a. 8). 

1746 Ace. French Settlements tn N. Amer, 24 The *pre- 
late-founder has his apartments in the house. ?a 1550 
Freiris of Berwtk 183 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.8.) 291 So 
*prelat lyk sat he in to the chyre. ¢1646 Mitton New 
Forcers Conse.1 Because you have thrown of your *Prelate 
Lord, And with stiff Vowes renounc’d his Liturgie. 1641 
Mitton Reforne. Wks. (1847) 18/a For those *prelate-martyrs 
they glory of, they are to be judged what they were by the 
Gospel. 1899 Cath, Bh..Notes 15 Apr. 103 To many the 
*prelate-prince is but vaguely known. 1680 S. Maruer 
fren. 9 Not only the Independents and the Presbyterians, 
but the very Papists, and *Prelate-Protestants have thought 
itlawful. 1895 Datly News 5 Feb. 6/6 The.. favour in which 
*prelate-purple is held shows no symptom of decreasing. 

+ Prelate, v1 Os. [f. prec. sb.J dutr. To 
act the prelate; to perform the office of a prelate. 
Hence + Pre‘lating 7/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1548-9 Latimer Ploughers B iij, Ye that be prelates loke 
well to your offyce, for right prelatynge is buisye labouryng 
and not lordyng. 1 Bare Afol. Pref. 8b, They haue 
counterfeted..ludas in kyssinge, Cayphas in prelatyng, & 
Pilate in washinge their handes, 1644 Sir E. Dexine 
Sp. on Relig. ta Gene true Religion is violently invaded 
by two..enemies $..the Papists for one party, and our Pre- 
lating faction for the other. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 22 
That the Preshyterie might Prejate it under the Notion of 
Priests, and so crush all other Sects. 

+ Prela‘te, v.* Obs.rare. [a. obs. F. prélater to 
prefer, advance, f. L. preiat-, ppl. stem of praferre 
to PRurFer. } 

1. ¢rans. To utter, prononnce. rare. 

1547 Boorne /atro?. Anowl, xxiii. (1870) 179 Au Englysh- 
man, without teachyng, can not speake nor prelate the 
wordes of an Italyan. : 

2. To exalt, raise, pee in rank or power. 
16a6 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 89 To he borne into the 
world supereminently, prelated aboue all the creatures of 
the coddel 4 
3. vefl. [transl. obs. F. se prefater to act the 
prelate, now se prélasser.) ‘Vo affect an air of 
dignity and ostentatious gravity. 


PRELATEHOOD. 


1685 Cotrox tr. Afontaigne IT. 386, I see some, who.. 
prelate themselves even to the heart and liver [orig. qui 
se prelatent jusques au foye et aux intestins] and carry 
their state along with them, even to the close-stool. 


Pre‘latehood. vare—'. [f. Prevate si. + 
-m00p.] The state of a prelate; the estate of 


prelates. 

1804 Captive of Valence M1. x. 96 Don't deceive your. 
self,,.after the Friarhoud will come the turn of the Priest- 
hood, and then, my lord, that of the Prelatehood. 

+ Prelateity. Ols. xonce-wd. [f. PRELATE sd. 
after hécceity, paneity, etc.) The essential quality 


or essence of a prelate. 

164x Mitton Cf, Govt. ni. 45 Neither shall FT, .trifle with 
one that would tell me of quiddities and formalities, whether 
prelaty or prelateity in abstract notion be this or that. 

Pre lately, 2. rare. [f. Prenate sd. + -ty!; 
cf. Aingly, lordly.) Prelatical. 

1550 Bare Jivage Both Ch. ut. Bbbiv, Theyr copes, per- 
rours, and chysibilles, whan they bee in theyr prelately 
ponspous sacrifiees. ; 

Prelateship (pre‘létfip). [f.as prec. + -sHiv.] 
The office of a prelate; the tennre of this office; 
also, with poss. pron., as a title (after lordship). 

1570 Foxe st. & 4. (cd. 2) 2535/2 He was content that 
Thurstinus should safely reenter hys realme, and quietly 
enioye hys prelateshyp. 1654 Vinwais Apet. Ass. vi. xcy, 
Ostia thee yay A Prelatship. 1672 Wi. M. tr. Zvasne. 
Collog. 406 ‘They who in my Boat lament that they have 
among the living, Kingdoms, Prelateships,.. do bring me 
}Charon) but. an half-peny. 1760 /postors Detected i. ti. 
J. 180 His prelateship very graciously uncovered himself when 
they entered, 1832 Alackw. Afag. XXX 1.547 His prelate- 
ship ordered the business uf the Court to be concluded. 

relatess (preletés). [f. Prenate sd, +-rss.] 
A female prelate ; an abbess or prioress: in Milton 
satirical ; also, the wife of a prelate (/ocu/ar). 

1642 Micros Apol, Surect. Wks. 1851 II. 272 At the 
bordellos. .raps up without pitty the sage and rhenmatick 
old Prelatesse with all her young Corinthian Laity to 
inquire for such a one. 1763 a. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VV. 
368 The abbiess is also still stiled..a princess and prelatess 
of the holy Roman Empire. 1857 Trottove Barchester 7. 
xvii, Mr. Slope did not wish to boca both the prelate and 
the prelatess against him. 1904 Adventures of Elinabeth 
vi, 181 Will no oue rid me of this troublesome prelates? 

Prelatial (prilé'fial), a. rare. [fh med... 
prelatia Precacy+-AL.J Of, pertaining to, or 
proper to prelacy or a prelate. 

1870 Disrautt Lothair xviii, It [a portfolio] was of 
morocco and of prelatial purple. 1903 Bulwark Sept. 203 
The Pope receives the Ring at his ecicnn -At the Grego: 
rian Chapel he receives cardinalitial and prelatial homage. 

Prelatic (priletik), a. [f. Prenate sd. + -1¢.] 
1. That is a prelate; of, pertaining to, of the 
nature or character of, or like a prelate; prelately. 

1649 Mitton Ztkon, Wks. 1738 1. 387 We..are sure that 
the piety of his prelatic model glister’d more upon the Posts 
and Pillars. .than in the trne works of spiritual edification, 
1821 GALT la. Parish xii, A woman..of a prelatie dispo- 
sition, seeking all things her own way. 1854 Mutman Lad. 
Chr. w. iv. (1883) HL. 258 Wilfrid... blended the rigour 

of the monk with something of prelatic magnificence. 1874 
HLS. Cumine in Archaol, Frul. Sept. 321 Egwin or Ecgwine 
. whose prelatic rule extended from 693 to 717. 

2. Episcopal; = PRELATICAL 2. 

1642 Six E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 94 Such of the Prela- 
tick partie as are in love with..pomp and power, 1678 
R. Barctay Afot. Quakers xin. vii, 473 ‘Khe Prelatick 
Calvinists have termed the Presbyterians Schismatical and 
Pertinacious. 1706 De For Fure Div. Pref. 27 In the late 
Proclamation for banishing Prelatick Ministers in Scotland, 
1814 Scott IVavz. xiv, The prelatic clergy. 1894 Crockett 
Mad Str Uchived 183 Vhey still held prelatic services. 

Prela‘tical, ¢. (sd.) [f. as prec. +-aL.J 
1. = Prenatic 1. 

1634 Caxne Necess. Separ. (1849) 235 Their prelatical 
or episcopal office or ministry, is not the proper ministry of 
any of our church assemblies. 1660 Woon 477 Dec, 
(0. H. S.) I. 355 Fhe most exact prelaticall garb that might 

@x661 Fucier Worthées (1662) 1, 58 Of the Prelatical 
Clergy, we have Francis Godwin a Bishop, tbe Son of a 
Bishop, and Doctor John King Son to his Reverend Father 
the Bishop of London. 1748 Smotcetr Rod. Rand, ix, He 
rose and moved, with prelatical dignity, to the door. 1877 
J. Lu. Davies in Dict, Chr. Biog. ee Gibbon. .represents 
the behaviour of Ambrose as marked bya prelatical pom- 
posity. 

2. Governed by or adhering to prelates or prelacy ; 
a hostile term for episcopal, episcopalian. 

1641 R. Bernaro (¢24/e) A Short View of the Pralaticall 
Church of England. 1641 Micros (¢/#/e) Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy. 365 Baxter /af Bast. 272 That the Papists 
and Prelaticall party do,.urge Infant Baptism to be a tra- 
dition, is no wonder. 1733 Nuav /fisé. Purit. (Il. 415 
They insisted Beeiiptodis on the establishment of the 
Presbyterian church government upon the ruins of the Pre- 
latical. 1849 MacauLay Aést. Eng. ii. I. 184 The govern- 
ment resolved to set up a prelatical church in Scotland. 

+ B. sd. in £/, Things pertaining to prelates or 
prelacy. Ods. 

1643 W. Greenmt. Axe at Root 13 It’s feared we stick 
too much to Mosaicalls, Prelaticalls, and ‘Fraditionalls. 

Hence Prela‘tically adv., in a prelatic or pre- 
latical way ; asa prelate ; with reference to prelacy ; 
Prela‘ticalnoss (Bailey vol. IT, 1727). 

(3641 Mitton CA. Govt, Concl. 53 A sort of formal out- 
side men prelatically addicted. 1646 ‘T. Coteman Brotherly 
Exam. (poe 12, I feare lest the Presbyteriall_govern- 
ment..should Prelatically tyrannize. a 1659 T. Morton 
Epise, ii. § 2 (1670) 30 This is as much as any Prelatically 
niinded man conld..say, 


| sermoune As he furth mayde prelacioune. 
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Prelation (priléifan). Now rare or Obs. 
(ME. prelactoune, a. OF. predacion (13th ¢. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), I’. préfation, ad. L. prulation-eut 
a preferring, preference, n. of action f. Arehit-, ppl. 
stem of graferre to hold forth, offer, present, 
prefer.] 

» I. tl. Utterance, pronunciation. Obs. rare. 
¢337§ Barsour Proy-Ck. u. 304 ‘Tune the mater of hys 
1659 OWEN 
fategr. Heb, § Grk. Text Wks. 1853 XV1. 396 With refer. 
ence to the quantity of time required to their prelation, 
whereby the same vowel becomes sometimes long and sume: 


| times short. 


IT. 2. The action of preferring or condition of 


| being preferred ; preferment, exaltation, promotion; 


pre-eminence, superiority, dignity ; preference. 


| cx420 Chron, | fod, 4610 Pat he dude flue & twenty sere 


Nurre prelacione hyfore. 1585 Jas. VI Declare. to Werk in 
J. Melvill Diary Wodrow Soc.) 242 Haifing thairfor sum 
prelation and dignitie aboue his breithren. 1632 Six ‘T’. 
Hawutss tr. Wathien's Unhappy Prosperitie 231 Vhis Pre- 
lation offended the Emperour, and began their enmitie. 
1649 Romierts Claris Fréd. 369 A Prelation of wisdome 
before pleasure. 1883 Kncan Ofd CA. Live in Scots iv. 189 
[In] a Presbyterian Church. there is ne prelacy or prelation 
or precedence of one presbyter over another. 

+3. The dignity ofa prelate; = PRELATCRE 1, Obs, 

1695 J. Sack virticle, etc. Wks. 1844 1. 108 Popish Pree 
lates might quit their errors, not their prelations. 

+4. The action of placing before; prelixing. Obs 

1zor Norris Afead H orédt.v. 225 Asthe first consideration 
proves that the az should be before the gud, ou the other 
dues no less strongly plead for the pralation uf the guéd 
before the aut, 

+Pre‘latish, z Ods. rave. 
+-IsH 1) Prelatieal. 

1642 Mitton Afol Surect, viii. Wks. 1851 11D. 310 uy 
congregation... perverted with Prelatish leven. 

Pre‘latism, [See -1sw.]  Prelacy, lordly 
episcopacy ; adherence to this. (A hostile term.) 

1611 H, Barrowe (¢ftée) Platform, which may serve as a 
Preparative to purge away prelatisme. 1641 Muton /’re7. 
ffpisc. 23 Vive hundred years after Christ, the councils 
themoelves were foully corrupted with ungodly prelatism. 
1641 — eladmade, Wks. 1851 LIL. 195 The Prelatism of 
Episcopacy which began then to burgeon, anid spread, 

Prelatist (prelatist). [f. PRELATE sd, + -18T.] 
A supporter or adherent of prelacy; a hostile term 
for an episcopalian, 

1659 Stewarp Serm, at Paris Pref. \ v, The Preacher, as 
great a Prelatist as any whom unkinde or jealous Brethren 
have ever blasted under that title. xgax_ Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) I, 594 Our prelatists and Jacobites, J hear, are much 
chagrined.” 1827 Hattam Const. #Zist, (1876) 1. vil, aig 
Tolerance..of that proscribed worship, was equally abhor- 
rent to the prelatist and the puritan. 

Prelatize (pre‘litaiz), v.  [f. as prec. + -1zE.] 

tl. utr. To be or become prelatical, Obs, rare. 
_ 164x Mittos A nimads. Wks. 1851 HL. 195 He [Cyprian] 
indeed succeeded into an Episcopacy that began then to 
Prelatize. 

2. frans. To make prelatical; to bring under 
prelatic or episcopal government, 

3864 Parerty (W.), Laud was busy with his more int- 
portant plan of prelatizing the church of Scotland. — 1873 
McDowate Hist, Dumfries xxx. 336 Efforts tu prelatise 
the Chureh. 

Hence Pre‘latizing 74/. sd. and Af, a. 

1641 Mitton Reform, n. Wks. 1851 111.61 We may rather 
suspect them fur some Prelatizing-spirits that admire our 
ishopricks, not Episcopacy. 1882 ‘I, A. Pore tr. Cafece- 
latros Life St, P. Neri V1. 373 With all this prelatising in 
the Congregation we are drifting into a slavery the worse 
that our chains are all of gold. 


Prelatry (prelitri), [fas pree. + -ry.] Prelacy. 


[f Prevate sd, 


| _364x Mitton He/orm, uw. Wks. 1851 LIT. 42 The painted 


Battlements, and gaudy rottennesse of Prelatrie, 1653 — 
Hirelings (1659) 21 The whole gang of prelatry. 1879 M. 
Pattison Aliédou 154 There is not a hint of discontent with 
the prelatry, once intolerable to him. 

Prelature (pre‘latitiz). [a. F. prcleture (14th 
c. in Godef. Conifi.), ad. med.L. pravatira (in Du 


| Cange): see PRELATE 5, and -URE.] 


1. The dignity, rank, office, condition, or function 
of a prelate: = PRELAcY 1. 

1607 Harincton in Vuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) Tf. 99 One 
of the most eminent of his ranke, and a man that carryes 
prelature in his verie aspect. 1669 //ist. Pope's Nephews 1. 
(1673) 70 He heaped Abbies and Prelatures upon them as 
many as they pleased. rzag tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 


}. v. 99 The Bishops exercised, anciently, as they do at 
| present, both the Prelature and the Priesthood. 1844 Life 


St. Witfrid 149 This poor statesmanship.. filling prelatures 
with barely respectable mediocrity. 1876 Sir G. Bowyer in 
Limes 8 Nov., [Antonelli] speedily rose to a judicial office, 
and then to the prelature, but stil! as a layman. 

2. The order of prelates: = PRELAcY 2. 

1845 S. Austin Rauke’s Hist. Ref. 1. 333 Arimbold, a 
member of the Roman prelature. 1855 Mitman Lad. Chr. 
xiv. i. Vi. 388 The digaity, the splendid and wealthy 


palaces of the Prelature, 
+ Pre‘laty. Ods. rare, [ad. med.L. pralatia: 


see PRELACY.| J. = PRebacy 4. 

1641 Mutton (¢ét/e) The Reason of Shred spear ment 
Urg'd against ne 1642 — Afol. Smeet, Wks, (1847) 
77/1 Yhere be of those that esteem prelaty a figment, 

| who yet can pipe if they can dance. 1644 — Areas. (Arb) 

| 6x That those evills of Prelaty.. will now light wholly upon 
learning, - 

| 2. The office or superiority of a prelate. 


A 


| 


PRELIBATION. 


1641 Mitton CA. Govt, iii, Wks. 1851 TTL. 109 Laborious 
teaching is the most honourable Prelaty that one Minister 
ean have alove another in the Gospell. 1642 Hates 
Schism 12 The first 1 mentioned was the Prelaties of 
Lishops in one Sea. 

Prelect, pre- (pr/lekt), 7 [f. L. pralect-, 
ppl. stem of frilegere to read to others, lecture 
upon, f. Jrw, PRE- A. + degére to choose, to read.] 

I. +1. trans. To choose in preference to others. 

1620 Sweduait crvaign’d (1880) 22 Thou knowst with 
what a generall consent Of all Sicilia | was prelected By 
my dread Soneraigne. 16536 Liounr Glossagn, Prefect, 
cither from pradecties, read befure; or from fraedectus, one 
chosen before another. 

TI. 2. ¢uér. Vo lecture or discourse (¢o an andi- 
ence, ot or ufo a subject); to deliver a lecture. 

1785 Ruiv futedi. Powers we iv. 384 With no greater 
emotion than a professor ina college prelects to his audience. 
1803 Edin, Kev. J. 430 Ne then prelects upon the con- 
struction of the hearers. 1868 M. Pataison sleadent. Org. 
ve 284 ‘The rector of a gynmasiunm..sometimes yields to 
the temptation to pradect to his boys..upun some abstruse 
point. which is interesting himself 1876 Grant fagh 
Sch. Seodd. 1. i. 44 Tf we could ascertain the Looks on which 
our teachers prelected in the schools before the Keformation, 


Prelection, pre- (prilekfan), 5d. [ad. 1. 
prolcetion-ent, n. of action f frivlegcre + see prec.] 

1. A public lecture or discourse; esp. a lecture 
Ly a teacher to students at a college or university. 

1587 Munsine Contu, fledinshed VL. 1310/1 Lis prelec- 
tions or Jectures which he did read in Paules, and his poore 
manus librarie he caused to be imprinted. @ 1677 Hate 
fring Orig, Man. iw. 107 Vet Inim resort to the Prelec- 
tions of Fuber, collected by Monsnerius. 1764 Rei Let. 
Wks. I. 39'2, Eexamine for an hour upon my morning pre- 
lection. 1851 Loxcr. Gold. Ley, Schoul of Saterne, Let us 
go im..And li-ten awhile to a learned prelecuon On Marens 
Aurelius Cassivdorus. @ 1882 Stk R. Cunistison Liye 
I. g12 The lustre which the university prelections of many 
menibers of their Church has shed on the Church itself. 

2. A previous reading. (Betler Are-/ect fon.) 

@ 1655 Vines Lord's Sufp. oii.159 Nor could the Disciples 
have sung with hint in consort, eacept we imagine such a 
prielection of it to them, a is used by us now, = 1857 Borrow 
Nomany Rye (1858) b. 271 ‘Vo induce sleep, nothing could 
Le more efficacious than a slight pre-lection of his poems. 

Ilence + Prele‘ction @., /vaws. to make the 
subject of prelection; to lecture on. Ods. rare—?. 

1716 M. Davis Athen. Brit. UL 3 The neat Scholastick 
Ascent is call’d Grammar, where are prelection'd Tully's 
Offices, Payadoaes, and Tuscnlan’s Questions. 

Prelector, prz- (prélektar). [a. L. pradector 
one who reads an author to others, and adds ex- 
planations, agent-n. f. Aradegcre: see Prececr.] 
A public reader or lecturer, esp. in a college or 
university, 

In Oxford formerly interchangeable with frefessor (as 
applied to all except the Regius Professurs), as the 2ecdector 
or Professor of Foctry; in Cambridae applied sometimes 
lo a college tutor or ‘reader’ ina subject of study; also to 
the college tutor or other officer who attends to the matri- 
culation and graduation of members of hi» college. 

1586 Fuene Silas. Gentrée To Gentl. of Inner Temple, My 
reuerend Maysters the praclectors aud Benchers of the same 
house. 1654 Wintiock Zeetomia 383 Vou shall scarce 
meet with a Reprover that taketh not his Friend to Taske 
«with the Cathedrated Authority of a Pralector, or publike 
Reader, to dissect him. 1779-8: Jounson 2. 2, Pope Wkn 
IV. 50 Of the English Odyssey a criticism was published by 
Spence, at that thne Vrelector of Poetry at Oxford. 188 
E.R, Lansesier in Mature 10 Nov. 27/1 The steadily 
working schvol of hiologists which has risen around the 
‘Trinity Pralector on the banks of the Cam. 1907 Wasgue 
Med. Learn. in Bho of Words Oxf. Pageant 50 Then as 
Praelector I must needs expound That ye may profit by 
our picturing. 

llence Prele‘ctorship, the office of a prelector; 


also Prele'ctress, a female lecturer. rare. 

1873 vict 36 § 37 Wet. ¢, 21 §2 Every..professorship.. 
public readership, prelectorship, lectureslup. and exhibition 
-.the income of which is pals out of the revenues. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 640/2 Miss Helen Taylor and her sister- 
hood of itinerant Home Rule praclectresses. 

+ Pre‘lial, a Os. rare—". ad. late L. pra- 
ldl-is, 1. proline a battle: see -AL.] Of or per- 
taining lo battles; warlike, fighting, 

1637 R. Humrurey tr, St, Auedrose 1. 97 These may give 
them tast..of the preliall vertue, and victories of Gods people. 

+t Prelia-tion. Os.7are. Also 7 prov-, (pre-). 
[ad. late L. praviition-emt a baitling, n, of aetion f. 
preliare to Night.) Fighting, contention; a baitle. 

16st Howetr Venice 204 In their preliations and quarrells. 
1660 — Parly of Beasts aii. 33 We have stirred the humors 
of the foolish Inhahitants of the earth to insurrections, to 
warr and pratliation, 1678 Sir J. Sreiman Ad/red Gt. (1709) 
32 Their war being mostly Inroads, Foraging and Spoil, 
subjeet to Skirmishes and unexpected Prozliations. 

+ Pre‘libate,v. Os. Also pree-. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. prelibare (i, pre, Pre- A, 1 + liddre to tasle).] 
trans. ‘To tasle beforehand ; to give a foretaste. 
, 3623 Cocksram, Predibate, to taste first. 1645 OvcHTRED 
in Rigaud Cory. Sed. Afex (1841) 1.63, I received informa- 
tion by a letter from Paris, wherein was prelibated only 
a small taste thereof. : 

Prelibation (prflaibzrjan). Also 7 pree-. 
[ad. late L. prelibdiion-em a tasting beforehand, 
an offering of the first-fruits, n. of action f pra- 
libdres see prec. So F, prélibation.] 

1. A tasting beforehand or by anticipation; a 


foretaste. Chiefly fig: 


PRELIBATORY. 


3526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 296 As prelibacyons or 
foretastyiges of that endlesse glory. 1633 ‘VY. Apams Lay. 
2 Peter i.19 The wicked have a pretibation of that darkness 
they shall go unto hereafter. 1742 Youne .Vé. 7A. 1x. 
2370 Rich prelibation of consummate joy: 1841 Blackw. 
Mag. XLUX. 287 That mysterious ante-dawn—that preliba- 
tion of the full daylight, which, under the name of the 
Zodiacal light, perplexes the oriental surveyor of the 
heavens, 1874 # R. Revsocps Fotu Saft. vil. 415 Their 
master had been taken fram them, a sad prelibation of the 
deeper agony which His own true disciples would experience. 

2, An offering of tirst-fruits, or of the first taste, 
of anything. Now rare. 

1635-56 Cowley Davidels u. Note 22 Why may we not 
say. that before the men were refresht by bread and wine, 
there was an offering or prelibation of them to God? 1649 
Jer. Taytor Ge. Sat hee 6 Ad Sect. v. $1 Offering them [the 
first-fruits of his blood] to God like the prelibation of a 
sacrifice. 1805 Worvsw. Prelude v.245 Like a stalléd ox 
. that may not taste A fluwer till it have yielded up its 
sweets A prelibation to the mower's scythe. 

So Preli‘batory a., of the natnre of or affording 
a foretaste; preliminary. sare—!. 

1826 G. S. Faser LDific. Romanisnt (1853) 201 Set forth, 
not asa transient preparatory purgatory, but as a dungeon 
of fearful prelibatory punishment to receive its cumpletion 
ingehenna. | 9 

Preliminarily, adv. [f. next+-ry2.J du 
a preliminary manner ; as an introduction. 

1768 Women of Honor V1. 29 His reason..for not pre- 
liminarily addressing himself to Clara. 1849 H. Mayo /'0f. 
Superstit, (1851) 188, I went over preliminarily my school. 
boy recollections. 1891 G, Merton One ofeur Cong. Ul, 
vill. 207 So must we.. preliminarily do something. 

Preliminary (pr/litminari), 5d. and a. (adzv.) 
Also 7 pre-. Rad F. préliminaire or mod.L, 
prelimindris both used in Treaties of Westphalia, 
1648), f. L. pre before + dimen, -in-, threshold; cf. 
L. dimindris of or belonging to a threshold. The 
L. prelimindris was prob. in earlier use.] 

A. sh. A subordinate step, measure, statement, 
etc,, that precedes another to which it is intro- 
ductory or preparatory. Chiefly in £/. = preparatory 
measures or arrangements. 

1656 Cromwece Lett. 6 May in Cariyle, Vhere were sume 
preliminaries to be performed by him before we could enter 
upon the whole body of a treaty. 165: Granvitt Pan. 
Dogm, Pref, Bjb, Sensible of the tadium of long pra: 
liminaries. 1693 Lutrrett Drief Keé. (1857) 11. 24 The 
lords were taken up in adjusting the preliminaries fur the 
lord Mohuns tryall, 1762 Sysinur in ills Orig. Leth Ser. 
1V. 449 This is not the Ratification of Preliminaries simply 
as eS but indeed of the Treaty of Peace. 1792 Berne 
Corr. (844) 1V. 3 The petition tu the king I hold an 
essential preliminary. 1857 Dickens Lefé. (128) If.19 The 
general manager... will arrange all the prelintinaries for me. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 1594 ‘The value of systematic 
teaching as a preliminary to professional work. 

b. (e//ipt, use of adj., Preliminary examination. 

1882 Euxa Lyart Donovan xxiv, He passed his pre: 
liminary succesofully. (In student slang, often predine.) 

B. adj. Preceding and leading up to the main 
subject or business; introductory; preparatory. 
21667 Jer. Tavtor Seror, Fas, if. 24 Wks, 1831 IIL. 307,17 
shall premise some preliminary cunsiderations, to prepare 
the way of holiness. 1709 Aputsox atler No, 20 28 The 
Articles Preliminary to a general Peace were settled. 1759 
Ronertson /Zest. Seoté, un Wks. 1813 1. 2gr After these 
preliminary steps, Mary ventured to calla meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 1828 D'Israeti Chas. 7, J. iv. 89 The restoration of 
the Palatinate was insisted on as a picliminary article of 
the treaty. 1890 A. R. Watrace Darwinisne x It is for 
want of this preliminary kuowledge. 

C. as adv. = PRELIMINARILY. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) TIL. 329 But that you 
had preliminary bound me under a solemn vow, 1897 
Outing U.S.) XXUX. 438/1 [He] gathered the leashed 
hounds about him preliminary to a start. 

llence Prelitminarize ~., érans. to put forward 
as a preliminary. 

1844 Turrer Crock of Gold xiii, Let us preliminarize a 
thought or two. " 

+ Prelimina‘tion. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AT10N.] A preliminary action or performance. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 16 These preliminations 
ushered in Laws of purgation. 

Prelimit (préli-‘mit), v. Also 7 pre-. [PRe- 
A. 1.] rans, To limit or set bounds to before- 
hand; to confine within limits previonsly fixed. 

a1649 Deuns. or Hawn. éfist. Fas. //, Wks, (1711) 25 
‘The commissioners are chosen.., prepared, instructed, pre- 
limited by him. 169 Apel. Clergy Scot. 81 Who have 

relimited the Assembly, by their Letter and Act. 1784 

Srawn Hist. Brit. Ch. (1820) 11. vi. 288 ‘The free election 
of Commissioners bad been pretimited by the letter and act 
of the Commission. 1880 Nicos Afiiion V1. nit, 412 A 
royalty duly prelimited and constrained into respectability. 

Hence Preli‘mited f//, a.; Preli‘miting vév. sd. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 248 To thir 
Articles the ministers conseuted..for the tyme, even to be 
silent,..and to have a praclimited Assemblie, feareing, that 
if they had made any opposition, neither should a Generall 
Assembtie have been obtained. @1gig Burnet Own Time 
an. 1687 (1753) IIL. wv. 147 The prelimiting and the packing 
of a parliament. 1784 if Brown Hist, Brit. Ch. (1820) 
1I. vi. 293 The prelimiting and corrupting of the General 
Assembly. . 

Prelimitate, v. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1 + 
Luarate v.)  ¢rans. = PRELIMIT. 

xgor W. Mortsax Yohuston of Warriston viii. a Her 
refusal to approve the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly pre- 
limitated the next Assembly. o 
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PRELUDIOUS. 


Prelimita tion. [fPre-A.2+Limrratioy.] | 1836 has (pie'lizd), after the sb., and this is now 


The action of prelimiting ; au instance of this. 

1637-so Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 35 To prepare 
maters for the Assemblie ensueing.., without prejudice or 
praclimitation of the Assembli¢alwayes. 1661 R. L'Es RANGE 
Juterest Mistaken 15 The Royal Party press’d fur a Free 
Choice and Convention, without Prelimitation. 

Prelingual (prflingwal), a. [f Pre- Boa + 
Lixcuat.] Anlecedent to the development or 
acquirement of language. 

1873 F. Hat Afod. Eng. 334 ‘Theoretical admirers of the 
prelingual period are, possibly, scattered here and there, to 
this day. 1881 J. Owen Liven, w. Skeptics I. x. 364 The 
prelingual state, in which impressions of outward objects 
exist in the mind as inarticulate, voiceless concepts. 

Prelinpinpin, in powder of predinpinpin: see 
Powper 56.1 2, 

Preliography, proeeli-. [f. L. pravé-wm battle 
+-[o]orapuy.] ‘A description of battles,’ 

1846 Worcester cites Elarnis. 

+ Prelleds, some obsolete gaine. 

1448 [see guarier-sfells, QUARTER sb. 30). 

+ Prelocu'tor. ‘S:. Ols. Also 7 preloquu- 
tour. [a. med.L. predocitor (f. L. pravlogui to 
speak beforehand or before another), sometimes 
erron. used in med.]. for prodocuter (see nu 
Cange’.] = Protector; an advocate, a pleader. 

1573 Weg. Pricy Council Sevt. II. 254 Comperand per- 
sonalie with) Maister Alexander Sym prelocutor, — 1609 
SKENE Reg. Maj, Stat. Rob. 1 23 The defender or his pre- 
luquutour sould not answer; before the complainer or his 
preloquutour hes spoken and said all. | 

[Preloke v.in passaye cited, cvidently some error. 

a@1g47 Surrey fs. lv, ‘The bloody compackts of thuse 
That preloked on with yre, to slaughter me and myne. 4? For 
prikked; the editor of 1815 (pp. 84, 397) suggests pressed.)} 

+ Prelu-cent, @. Sv. O05. rare. Also 6 pro- 
luciand, [ad. L. privlitcéns, -ént-ent, pres. pple. of 


_ fraliicére to shine forth; see Pree A. 4¢ and 


Lucrst.] Shining, resplendent. 

1s60 Rottaxp Cré. Menus u. 474 Till he come till ane 
Palice prelucent. c1g60 A. Scorr Poems (Ee E.T.S.) ive 3 
Preluciand bemes befoir be day. 

Prelude (precliad, pr7lial), sé. Also 6 pre- 
ludie, 6-7 prelude. [a. F. frc/ude (Rabelais, 
1332), ad. late or med.L. pradidium, £ prie- 
Hidzre: see next. The first pronunciation prevails 
in Great Britain.J 

+1. Preliminary play, before the real performance. 

ICl. Thome Thes. now. Lat. in Quicherat Addenda, Pra: 
Judium, parvus ludus, tajorem praccedens.] 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Cri. Tt is the sute 
of the strange prone see sone light stroke of his 
lay, cummenced with some other... Aso. Is it your sute 
Monsieur, to see some prastude of my scholer? 

2. A prcliminary performance, action, event, or 
condition, coming before and introducing one of 
more importance; an introduction, preface. 


xg61 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. Isic 435 margin, The 
begynninges and preludies of the Empyre translated. 1583 
Gowoixc Calvin on Dend. xxxviil. 227 It is well knowen 
that dancing can be no better but a prelude to whoredome, 
to open an entrie purposely vuto Satan. 1637-50 Row //is¢. 
Kirk (Wodraw Soc.) 220 To bring this Kirk of Scotland 
backward to them [Popish ceremonies}, (a prelude whereof 
wes vote in Parliament so eagerlie gone about by the King). 
1682 Devon Vac 12.37 My @uvine lute.. Was but the 
prelude to that glorious day. @1704'T. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks. 1730 Ly Their smiles are but the preludes 
of their hate. 1844 Dickens Ledé. (1880) I. 115 They say 
it is the prelude to clear weather, 1869 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. (1875) 111. xii. 214 A sort of prelude to the still greater 
work which he had to do, 1899 <1libutt's Syst. Aled. VIL 
22 Functional changes Jin glands]..generally form a pre- 
ude to structural changes, i . 
3. A/us. A movement or piece forming the in- 


troduction to a musical work; esf. stich a move- 


i 


usual, esp. in the musical sense 3. Tennyson has 
both : see quots.] 

1. trans. To precede as a prelude or preliminary 
action; to serve as a prelude to; to prepare the 
way for, introduce; to foreshadow. 

1655 H. Vavonan Silex Scint. . Rules § Lessons, The 
Sun now stoops, and hastes his beams to hide Under the 
dark and melancholy Earth, All but preludes thy End. 
a@1700 Davoen Ovid xv. (1810) 549/2 When the gray Of morn 
preludes tbe splendour of the day. 1703 Rowe Udyss. ni. 
822 The gath'ring Storm That grumbles in the Air, pre 
luding Ruin. 1768 Pennant Zooé, I. 252 Their immersion 
was preluded by adirge of a slag of an hour's length. 
1832 ‘ensyvson Dream Fair Wom, 7 Dan Chaucer, the 
first warbler, wbose sweet breath Preluded those melodious 
bursts. 31898 P. Manson 7'rof. Diseases xxvi. 392 Being 
..preluded by an outburst more severe than usual of fever. 

b. Of a personal or other agent: To introduce 
with a prelude or preliminary action. 

1697 Daven 2neid xu. 160 Proudly he bellows, and pre- 
ludes the fight. 1841 Caturn WV. dower. Jud. (1844) Tl. viii. 
252 He also preludes his work by saying [etc.]. 1860 AptEn 
Fauriel's Prov. Poetry v. 109 A priest preluded with some 
prayer or pious ceremony these rounds and these profane 
songs. 1879 H. Srencer Data of /thics si. § 38 95 The 
necessity e preluding the study of moral science, by the 
study of biological science. 

+e. To compose as a prelude. Obs. rare. 

1785 Eng. Rev. V1. 204 ‘ May I ask what subject employs 
your thoughts?’ §1 am preluding a preface '. 

2. intr, To give a prelude or introductory per- 
formance /o some laler action. 

1660 Ixcrto Bentiv. & Ur. u. (1682) 16 They prelude to 
them with Tears. 2697 Drvoen Virg. (1721) I. Ded. 9 He 
found the strength of his Genius betimes, and_was even in 
his Youth preluding to his Georgics, and his Aneis. a 1729 
Coxcreve tr. Ovid's ctrt of Love ut. Wks. 1773 I. 279 
Sa love, preluding, plays at first with hearts, And after 
wounds with deeper piercing darts. 1854 De Quixcey 
Autoblog. Sk. Wks. Il. 164 He had also preluded to this 
great work, in a little English medical tract. 

b. ‘To form a prelude, to be introductory (/e). 

1838-43 ArxoLp //ist, Rome 111. xiiii, 140 The skirmishing 
of the light-armed troops preluded as usual to the battle. 
1865 Grote Plato I. xvii. 482 Much dramatic incident.. 
preluding to the substantive discussion. 

3. Music. a. intr. To play a prelttde or intro- 
ductory movement before the main composition. 

1678 Drvoes Linderham 1 i, Asa guod musician always 
preludes before a tune. 1824 Miss Ferrier father. xxxiti, 
She..seated herself at the harp, and began to prelude. 1825 
Scort Tadism. xxvi, So soon as he began to prelude,..his 
countenance glowed with energy and inspiration. 

b. frans. (a) To play as a prelude; (4) to 
introduce with a prelude. 

1795 Mason Ch. A/us. i. 63 1f the Organist preludes an 
Anthem of Praise or Thanksgiving, a spirited movement is 
certainly in its place. 28g0 Tennyson fa Aen. \xxxviil, 
and T=my barp would prelude woe—I cannot all command 
the strings, 1856 Kane Arc¢t. Exfé. 11. xii. 128 The accuser 
rises and preludes a few discords..on a tom-tom or drum. 
He then passes to the charge, 

Hence Preluding 7/. si. and #f/.a.; Preluder, 
one who plays or performs a prelude, 

a1j700 DuvoEen Cinyras § Afyrrha 220 At Sast. sshe.. 


’ drew a long preluding sigh, and said, O happy mother in 


ment preceding a fugue or forming the first piece 


of a suite. 

1658 Pururs, Prefude,..in Musick it is taken for a 
voluntary or flourish upon any instrument. a 1679 Hopes 
Rhet, (1840) sco In some kinds of orations it resembles the 
prelude of musicians, who first play what they list, and 
atterwards the wue they intended. 1685 Lond, Gas. 
No. 2081/4 Airs for the Violin: To wit, Preludes, Fuges, 
Allmands, Sarabands. 1880 Tennyson Ballads & P. Sisters 
2 By tbeir clash, And prelude on the keys, I know the 
song. 1881 H. F, Frost in Grove Dict. Alus. M1. 28 Pre- 
dude,..a prelimi movement, ostensibly an introduction 
to the main body of a work, but frequently of intrinsic and 
independent value and importance. 

ig. 1749 SMoLiEtt Regicide ut, ii, O welcome messenger? 

‘ow sweetly sounds Thy preludet 1845-6 Trexcn dtuds, 
Lect, Ser. u. iii. 179 The world, with all its discords, has had 
also its preludes to the great harmonies of redemption, 1871 
R. Exus Catuddus \xiv. 382 In such prelude old. .Sang their 
deep divination. 

attrib, 1845 Hoop Storm ai Hastings x, So the hoarse 
thunder GrowI'd long—but low—a prelude note of deatb. 
1887 J. W. Esswortn in Roxd, Ball. V1. 254 note, Also to 
the same tune is marked, ‘The Sweet Salutation on Prime 
rose-Hill; or, 1 know you not’... It has the prelude 
versicle:—‘l know you not! What, doth the times so 


change? [etc.}" 

Prelude (see below), «7 [ad. L. praliid-cre 
to play beforehand, prelude, preface, f. pre, PRE- 
A. 1+ didére to play; so '. préluder (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). All the verse quots. and the 


dictionaries down to ¢ 1830 have (préliéd) ; Smart 


thy marriage bed! 1794 Matutas Purs. Lit, (1798) 175 
Bates sounds the soft preluding symphony. 1795 Mason 
Ch. Afus. i, 60 Invention, science and execution, which 
Rousseau requires in a good Preluder. 1834 Princte 4/7, 
Sk vi. 214 Which much resembted the preluding quaver of 
the woodlark. 1841 H. I’. Cuortry Alusic §& Alanners 
(1844) IIL 246 Classical preluders and steady fuguists will 
come in time. 3847 Busunett Chr. Murt. viii. (1861) 212 
‘To act the preluding of the Christian love. 1858 Carve 
Predk, Gt. v. ii. Gea) 11, 66 The needful Parliamentary 
preludings are gune through, 


Preludial (pr/ladial), a. [f. late or med.L. 
prelitdi-um PRELUDE 5b, +-AL.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a prelude; serving to introduce. 

3649 Ampxose Afedia i. (1652) 2 ‘The second is the fruit of 
the first, and the preludial assurance of the last. 1657 W. 
Morice Coena quasi Kou xix. 341 Preludial beames of the 
Sun of Righteousness. a171x Kex Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 394 Preludial Scorchings of eternal Fire. 1856 J. 

ROTE in Camér. £ss. 88 ‘Ta have..no preludial education, 
but to begin a thing in earnest. 


+ Prelu‘diately, adv. Olds. rare. [f.as prec. 
+-ATE2+-L¥ 2] By way of a prelude. 

1593 Nasne Christ's Tears Ep. Ded., Giue mee leaue 
with the Sportive Sea Porposes, preludiatelie a little to play 
before the storme of my Teares, 1623 Cockeram, Pre- 
ludiately-done, done asa Prologue. 

|| Preludio. Afusic. rare. [It., ad. late or 
med.L. prvlidiumt PRELUDE sb.) = PRELUDE 56. 3. 

1724 Short Explic. For. Words in Alus. Bks., Preludio, 
a Preludes the first Part or Beginning of a Piece of Musick 
~ much the same as Overture, 1810 S. Green Reforms? 1. 
236 She played a preludio on the fine-toned instrument. 
1823 Byron JYuan_xn. liv, These first twelve. books are 
merely flourishes, Pretudios, trying just a string or two 


Upon my lyre. 
-Prelndious (pr/lizdias), a. [f. late or med.L. 


prelidi-um PRELUDE 5b. +-0us.] Of the nature 


of a prelude; introductory, preparatory. 

1652 CLEVELAND Senses’ Festivad vi, Yet, that's but a pre- 
ludious bliss; Two souls pickearing in a kiss. 168% H. 
More Exf. Dan. iii. 78 We see the Angel Gabriel..to have 
a preludious mission, as of au Apostle, to preach to Daniel. 
3812 Nott Dekker's Gulls Horn-bk, 142 note, Trumpets 
were then the preludious instruments to a play. 1887 Crark 


PRELUDIOUSLY. 


Russeve fvesen Prrate WL. viii. 146 Sharp cubbish snarlings 
preludious of the lion's voice. 

Hence Prelu-diously adv. 

1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal, (1713) 150 Afterward did 
he shew himself upon Earth, and conversed with men? Pre- 
ludiously in the Cloud and in the Bush, 

|| Preludium, pre- (pr/li-didm). Now raze. 
[Late or med.L. Jradidium PRELUDE 36.] A pre- 
Inde or introduction ; a preliminary. 

1570 Foxr 4. & AZ (ed. 2) 1394/2 So the disputation 
began to be set a worke by y¢ Prolocutor with a short 
Prezludium. 1620 Vexxer Via Recta viii. 178 Kuery 
inequality of concoction is a praludinn of crudity. 1646 
Crasuaw Poet. Wks, (1857) 21 This knife may be the spear's 
praeludium. 1678 Norris Col/. Alisc. (1699) 66 The Birds 
in short praludiums tune their throat, 1712 M. Hexerv 
Comm. with God (1822) 360 An earnest of the blesseduess 
of heaven..and a preludium to it. 21734 Nortu Lwvantex 
n. iv. §.91 (1740) 276 A devillish Invention..which from the 
Preludiums of the Business, may be ascrihed to the Lord 
Howard. 1885 Courtann Spirit Goethe's Faust ii. 43 The 
preludium prefixed to the Indian play. 

Preludize (pre‘Medaiz), 7. [f. PRELUDE sé, + 
-128.) intr. To play or write a prelude. 

1845 C. H. J. ANvERSON Swedish Brothers 38 Preludising 
for a few inoments with the air of one who is accustomed to 
sing. 1878 in Grove Dict. Avs. 1. 372 Mozart then hegan 
to preludise, and played some variations. 1902 Natron 
(N.Y) 19 June 488/1 The chief fault of Mr. Young's book: is 
a tendency to verbose prelndizing. 

Prelumbar: see Pre- B. 3. 

Prelusion (p:/l!-gan).  [ad. L. prwe/iistén-em, 
n. of action f. prelidére to PRELUDE.] The per- 
formance of a prelude; a prelude or introduction. 

1597 J. Kine On Fonas (1618) 592 Your lines..should hee 
prelusions and preparations for a hetter life to come. 1660 
H, More AMfyst, God?. ww. ii. 102 Ut was a prelusioa to & 

refiguration of the forwardness of the Gentiles. .to receive 

hrist as their Soveraign and Redeemer. 1838 Slachz. 
Afag. XLUL 3 So sudden and so early a prelusion of 
summer. .could not last. 1871 Mortey Crit. A/ise. 314 Of 
the nature of a prelusion in the art of logical division. 

Prelusive (piflizsiv), a. [f. L. pra/is-, ppl. 
stem of prvfitdére to PRELUDE +-IVE.] Of the 
nature of or serving as a prelude; preliminary or 
introductory to that which is to follow. 

1608 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. ii. $8 This monarchy before it 
was to settle in your Maiestie and your generations. .had 
these prelusiue changes and varieties. 1728-46 Homson 
Spring 174 The clouds. .softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops. 1807 Wornsw. HAite Dee 1. 36 And 
scarcely have they disappeared Ere the prelusive hymn is 
heard. 1895 Satwonp Chr. Doctr. dinmort. mM. ti, 300 
Christ speaks of His return as intimated by certain pre- 
lusive tokens, i 

Hence Preln‘sively adv., in a prelusive manner, 
by way of prelnde. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 451 He has but been pre- 
lusively flourishing his tool 

Prelusory (pr/l'#'sari), @. 
-ory 2,] = prec. 

1640 Consid. touching Ch, of Eng. 33 A precursorie or 
prelusoric judgement of Christ. 1650 Vind. Dr. Hammond's 
Addr. 37 That Argument..is but pralusory and prepara- 
tive. 1659 Gentl. Calling Pref. § 12 These are but the 
light prelusory skirmishes to a more dismal slanghter, 1876 
Bascrorr //ist. U, S, V. Ixix. 315 Without some prelusory 
trials of our strength, we ought not to commit our country. 

Hence Preln‘sorily adv. 

1847 in Wester } and in later Dicts. 2 

Premandibular, -maniacal, -material, 
etc.: see Pre- B. Premate, Premative, obs, 
ff. PriataTE, PRIMITIVE, 

+Prematu‘rance. Ods. rare. 
-ANCE.] Early ripening. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey . iii, 6 In Grouth, 
the thrinage, verdure, fruitage, prematurance &c. of parti- 
cular Vegetables are regardable. 

+ Promatu‘rate, « Obs. rare~', [f. mod.L. 
*premitiir-dre+ -ATE?+ cf, MATORATE a@.] Done 


before the due time. 

1s7o Foxe A. & A. (ed. 2) 4979/1 It is thought also hy 
some, that the reuoking backe agayne.. was prematurate, or 
done all out of time. . oom 

Premature peseeamtiors pri'-, pre'matiiiex), 
a. (adv,) Also 6 pri-, 7 pre-. fad. L. pra- 
mattr-us very eatly, too early, premature, f, pre, 
PrE- A. + matiirus MaTURE a, The last pronunci- 
ation is now common in Great Britain, esp. in con- 
nexions in which there is no mental association with 
mature ; the first is favoured by American dicts.] 

+1. Ripe before the proper season. Ods. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Premature, ripe before other, or 
ripe before due tiine and season. 1688 in Puittips. 

2. Ocenrring, existing, or done before the nsual, 
proper, or appointed time; arriving or adopted 
too soon; too early; over-hasty. . 

ergag in Fiddes iolscy m1. (1726) 171 His so primature 
deathe was imputed only to nimio coitu. 1654 Hamatoxp 
Fundamentals xiii, ‘Tis hard to imagine what..should be 
able to perswade him to repent, till he hath deposited that 
Premature perswasion of his being in Christ, 1758 JoHNsoN 
tdler No. 7 ? 15 The account of the engagement.. was pre- 
mature. 1813 Sir IL Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 219 Too 
rapid growth.and premature decay seem invariably con- 
nected. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1..v, The constant com- 
pany’. .made us premature adepts in the manners of the world, 
1838 Tutrewatt Greece 11. xiv. 228 His birth was prema- 
ture. 2874 Green Short Hist, vii. § 7. 426 Indications 
that he already felt the advance of premature age. 


{f, as prec. + 


[f as next + 


L209: 


| B. as adv. = PREMATURELY. (Only poet.) 
1ggt Cowrer /ifad 1. 4 Achilles..who..sent many a soul 

Hlustrions into Ades premature. 

+ Prematu'red, . Ods. rare. (f. Pree A. 1+ 
MATURED; cf. prec.] = prec. 

1768 Honan of Honor V1. 12 Ths being a little prematured 
wus of no great moment. 

| Prematurely, ev. [f. Prematurn+-.y 2.) 
| Ina ptematnre manner; before the proper time; 
too soon, too hastily. 

1680 Buiwrn A athropomet, 189 When Nurses prematurely, 
and without regard, commit weaker Infants to their Feet, 
1748 Hariiev Obsere. Man i ii, 136 Man's Wisdom.. 
would have rushed forward upon it prematurely, 1841 
D'isrvens laeen, 1.72. (1367) 367 Ascham. .died prematurely. 
1873 Baack 2. Phade ii, Wis hair was becoming prema- 
turely grey, 1878 RAW. Daun Aecd. Preach, ii. 30 Taking 
care not to exhaust the interest of your audience prema- 

, turely.. 
| Prematureness. [f.as prec, +-nrss.] The 
| quality of being premature. 

1727 Baury vol. 11, Prematureness, early Ripeness, or 
Ripeness before the ‘Time. 1796 Harcrsve /éadte's Fa- 
visdict. fo. Lads. Vref. 181 [One| whose prematureness of 
fate. caused an almost unsuppliable inrerstice in the science 
of English equity. 1883 .\. Fores in /orta. Nev. 1 Now 
671 What dealings he held with the enemy did not result 
ia prematureness of surrender, 

Prematurity (pr7:-, premitifieriti’. [ad. F. 
prématurité (6th c. in Littré): see PRr- A, 2 and 
Maturity.) The quality or fact of being premature. 

+1. Of plants: Marly ripening or flowering, Oés. 

1611 Cotare,, /emalurité, prematuritie : hastie ripenesse, 
quicke ripening, forward or timelie growth. 1707 Cw? Jos. 
fa lush & Gard, 265 Their Pre-maturity is very desirable. 

2. Early development, esp. of mental or physical 
faculties; = PRecociTy 2. 

1778 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. xxvii 33g He 
[Chatterton] will appear to have been a singular instance of 
a prematurity of abilities; to have acquired a store of 
general information far exceeding his years. 1779 Burney 
in PA, Trans. UXLX. 199 Another wonderful part of his 

pre-macturity was the being able at two years and four 
months old to transpose into the most extraneous and diffi- 
cult keys whatever he played. 1823 W. Faux Alen. Days 
in Amer, var Unnatural prematurity is here very common, 

Boy's look grave, and talk, act, and dress like men. 1907 
Q. Rev. Apr. 455 Prematurity of thonght and feeling has 
often an early grave. 

‘by An example of premature development. 

1812 CoLertoce in Lit, Renz. (1836) 1. 381 Of the few, the 
greater part are pre-maturities. r 

3. Undue earliness or haste (of any action or 
event); hastiness, precipitancy. 

1906 Puusirs, Prematurity, the State, or Condition of 
that which is premature. @1797 H. Watro.e Jem. Geo. 17 
(7847) IL, iii. 81 The only prematurity was in getting the 
Bill ready against it was necessary. 1825 WAopincTton 
Visit to Greece Introd. 58 The prematurity and consequent 
failure of Ypsilanti’s expedition, sai Bristowe The. & 
Pract, Mfed, (1878) 12 Their early sickliness and prematu- 
rity of death. 1899 H este. Gaz. 21 Ang. 6/1 ‘Vhere is a 
good deal of prematurity ..about most of the rumours, 

Prematyue, obs. form of Primitive, 

| Premaxi-lla, pree-. Zoo/, [mod.L., f. Pre- 8, 
+ MAXILLA, after next.) The premaxillary bone. 

1866 Huxiey Pret. Rew. Caitht. 93 The alveolar surface 
of the premaxillae is nearly perpendicular. 1872 Mivanr 
Elem, Anat, 113 The second element of the human snaxil- 
lary bone..is termed in zootomy the pre-maxilla, 

Premaxillary (primeksilari), a. and sd. [f, 
Pre- B.3+ MAXILLARY.] a. a@d7. Sitnated in front 
of the maxilla or upper jaw; b. sd. the pre- 
maxillary bone. So Premaxi‘llo-maxi‘Nary c.. 
connecting or lying between the premaxillary and 
the maxillary bones. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat, 
196 The premaxillary bone is edentulous, /fd@. 271 The 
premaxillary teeth [in the wolf-fish] are all conical, and 
arranged in two rows. /d/d. 273 The exposed portions of 
the premaxillaries and premandibulars, 1866 Huxiey 
Preh, Rent, Caithn, 102 Only the faintest traces of the 
premaxillo-maxillary suture are to be seen in any of the 
skulls. 

Preme, obs. form of PREEM sd. 

Preme‘dial, pre-, . (sd.) [f. Pre- B. 3+ 
Mepiat.] Sitnated in front of the medial line or 
position, So Preme‘dian a, 

18ga Dana Crust.1. 246 The preemedial and extramedial 
[areolets] are usually coalescent. /éfd. 334 Pramedian 
margin abrupt. /é:d. 343 Breadth [of carapax] to pre- 


medials, about one line. 

+ Preme-diate, v. Obs. rare. [f. obs. F. pré- 
médier, {, L. pre before, in front + mediari to 
MepiaTE.}] a. ¢x¢r, To be a mediator or inter- 
mediary. b. ¢rans. To mediate in (a dispnte, 
etc,); to plead or advocate (a canse). 

1530 Parser. 664/2, I premedyate for him, I am meane 
for one, se fremedic. 1t shall be no wysedome to put thy- 
selfe to moche in prease tyll thou have some body to pre- 
medyat thy cause. 1847-78 Hatcuiwett, Prencdiate, to 
advocate one’s cause, 


+ Premeditate, e. Ods. (ad. L. prameditat- 
5, pa. pple. (with passive sense, Cic.) of Arwmeditari 
to premeditate: see Pre- A. t and MEDITATE a.]} 

Ll. = PREMEDITATED f//. a. 1. 

1sss Braprorp in Strype Lect. Men: (1721) LIL. App. 


xlv, 128 Neverthelesse I shall declare the premedytate 
| myschiffe. 181 Lamaarue £vrex, tt. vii. (1588) 239 Man- 


| 


PREMEDITATION. 


slaughter upon premeditate malice. 1642 Fotrr Joly & 
Prof, Stow. ix. 8s Not making odious comparisons betwixt 
«Publick prayer and Private, Premeditate prayer and Ex. 
tempore. 1752 J. Lournian Horne uf Process (ed. 2) 80 From 
a propense and premeditate Malice. — é 

. Using premeditation or previous deliberation ; 
considerate, deliberate. 

1gsg2 G. Harviy Jone Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 177 A pre: 
meditate, and resolute minde lightly shaketh off the heaniest 
crosses of alice. 1s97 J. Payne eval Zach, 40 Studionse 
labourers, as premeditate for ductrine and exhortation, and 
as carefull for good lyfe and conversation. 

Premeditate (prime‘ditet}, 7. Also 6 pre- 
mydytnatt, fa. pple. premiditat. [f. ppl. stem of 
Ll. prvmeditir, or f. Pree Ali + MEDITATE t; 
ch ML prcudtiter aigth ec] To meditate before- 
hand. 

lL. ¢rans. Vo ponder upon or study with a view 
to subsequent action, to think out beforehand ; 
now esp. to plan or contrive previonsly, 

a@rgq8 Hau. Chron, Adu. 71° 220 ‘hat they shoulde 
before hande premeditate with themselues matorely and 
deliberatly these thynges hy her moued. 1579-80 Nowrit 
Plutarch 1676) 593 Casur..made an oration penned and 
premeditated before. 1653 HH. Cocaw~ tr, /into's Trav. 
xli. (1663) 161 Mendez, who had lon before premeditated 
his answer. 1gzg De For Crsoe u 217, [ began now to 
premeditate the Destruction of the next that I saw there. 
1832 Atsun Furisfe. (1870) Lexx. qq When the act is 
done the party contemplates the consequence, although he 
has not premeditated the consequence or the act. 

+b. To think of or consider in anticipation. Oés, 

1566 Reg. Privy: Council Sot. 1. 473 That all troubill 
and occastoun of disordour be afvirhand foirsene and pre- 
iniditat. 

2. fate. To think deliberately beforehand or in 


advance (07 or of something). 

1586 1. Vouxc Guazce's Cit. Cone. w. 204b, While the 
men propowned their conceites, you (faire Ladies) may hane 
time to premeditate and thinke on yours. 1647 in Bray 
Writs (Camden) 195 It is the dutie therefore of everie 
christian soe to premeditate of that day, and soe to dispos: 
of his earthly affaires, that he may be allwayes in a readi- 
nesse. 31685 Cotton tr. J/outaigue (1711) 1. xix. g8 To 
premeditate is doubtless a very great advantage. 1849 
James IMoodman xi, | never premeditate, dear lady. 

+3. To form a (specified opinion beforehand ; 
to think (well or ill) of previously. O¢s. rare—'. 

1gg0 in Tolstoy ts¢ 40 } xs. /uterc. Eng. & Auss. (1875) 
368 We take hold of your loving consideracion..and will 
premydyiatt the best of you. 

Hence Preme‘ditating f//. a.; whence Pre- 
me‘ditatingly edv., with or by premeditation. 

1839 Lavy Lytron Cheveley (ed. 2) FE. v, 107 He was 
determined religiously to adhere to his promise to Julia, of 
not premeditatingly putting himself ia her way. 


Preme'ditated, 7//. a. [f. prec.+-Ep1.] 
1. Considered, contemplated, or composed before- 


hand ; previously eontrived or planned. 

tg90 SHaks. JJids. Viv. i 96 Great Clearkes haue pur- 
posed To greete me with premeditated welcomes. 1593 
Lell-Troth's N.Y. Gift (1876) 13 Their premeditated muis- 
chief, 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol.111.)75 Vou shall 
receive froin me no premeditated excuses, | had rather con- 
fess my fault. 1709 Steere Tatler No. 36 ? 3 A premedi- 
tated Quarrel! usually begins and works up with the Words, 
Soure People, 1870 Mrs. Riooete at. /riars iii, Her going 
was not the result of a premeditated plan. 

+2, Of a person: Prepared by premeditation ; 
= PREMEDITATE @. 2. Obs. rare". 

1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 10 To argue tosome conclu- 
Sion, wherein it was CenossilNe he should be premeditated. 

Hence Premeditatedly a/v., with premedita- 
lion, advisedly, deliberately ; Preme-ditatedness, 
the quality or fact of being premeditated. 

rga7_ Baitey vol. 11, *Premeditatedly. 1748 Ricitarnson 
Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxv. 230 Resolutions so premeditatedly 
made, 1817 J. W. Croker in C. Pafers 26 Nov., Some 
blunders crept in accidentally, and one or two were pre- 
meditatedly added. 1659 Gavoen 7ears Ch, 1 xii. 89 Its 
order, “premeditaledness, and constancy of devotion was 
never forbidden or disallowed by God. 1825 BextHam Offic. 
Apt. Maximized, Indic. (1830) 58 Premeditaredness—is it 
not in possession of being regarded as operating in extenua- 
tion of moral guih? 


+ Preme-ditately, adv. Ods. [f. Prevepitate 
a.+ -LY 4%] = PREMEDITATEDLY, 

1648 Heven Relat. & Obsert. 1. 42 This was cunningly 
and gamed ively contrived, to encrease the scandall upon 
the Ey. 1678 Sin G. Mackenzie Crinn Lats Scot. 1. 
xxviii. § 3 (1699) 274 _Remissions should not be granted for 
Slaughter committed premeditatly. 1785 Saran Figscaixc 
Ophelia V1. xvi, A woman who did one imprudent thing 
premeditately. 1803 /orest of Hohenelbel. 302 The natural 
ingenuousness of her disposition was wounded, by acting 
thus premeditately. 

Premeditation (pr?-, primedité'fan). Also 
7pre-, [ad, L. prameditation-em, n. of action f. 
premeditari to PREMEDITATE. So F. prémdditation 
(-cfon 14th c.).] The action of premeditating ; 
previons meditation. @. Previons deliberation 
upon or thinking ont of something to be done; 
now esp. designing, planning, or contrivance to do 
something. 

14ga-so tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. | 
apte to an answere withowte deli Jt 
meditacion. 1651 Hoses Leciath. 1. xxvil. 158 A Crime, 
she that doth it with prameditation, has used circum- 
spection fetc.}, 1707 MonTiMEA Husb. (1721) I, 368 Pre. 
meditation being a very necessary Preliminary to Building. 


13 Moore scharpe and 
racion then with pre- 


PREMEDITATIVE. 


a 1832 Mackintosu Kevol. 0/1688, Wks. 1846 IL. 40 There 
are probably few instances where, with so much premedita- 
tion and effrontery, the spoils of an accused man were 
promised..to the Judge, who might have tried him, 1853 
Geo. Euiot Rowola xxxix, The passionate words were like 
blows—they defied premeditation. 1892 Zancwitt Soiw 


Mystery (1895) 124 ‘he pisces murdered his friend and 
fallawlodger se in cold blood, and with the most careful 
premeditation. 


+b. The action of thinking of or considering 
something beforehand or previously (without imphi- 
cation of purpose). Ods. 

1450 Mankind 44in Macro Plays 2, lhe-sech yow hertyly, 
haue bis premedytacyon. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
36 Somtyme dremes may come of some premeditacyon or 
thought that a persone hath had pe daye before. 1685 
Corton ty, Montaigne (1877) 1. 82 The premeditation of 
death is the premeditation of liberty; he who has learned 
to_ die has unlearned to serve. | ; 

Premeditative (prime‘ditettiv), a. rave. [f. 
as PREMEDITATE ¥.+-IVE.] Given to or character- 


ized by premeditation. 

1858 Busesete Was, & Sufernat, vii. (1862) 137 Every 
first thing accordingly shows some premeditative token of 
every last. 1904 HWestne. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/1 A telling mecting 
of extremes—the most premeditative of classic revivalists by 
the niost ‘instantaneaus’ of the moderns. 

Preme‘ditator, [Agent-n. from PREMEDITATE 
v.: see -on.] One who premeditates, So Pre- 
medita‘trix, a female premeditator. rare. 

1853 Miss Harpy Zhe Confessor xx. 200 The old woman 
at Amboixe was a premeditatrix. 

Pre-memorial, -menstrual: see Prr- BR. 1. 

+ Prement. Os, sare. [ad. L. prement-en, 
pres. pple. of premére to press.] That which 
presses. 

1700 PhI2, Trans. XXII. 569 Any exteriour Body which 
may compress the, Vibres.. As for external Prements [etc.]. 

Pre-me‘ntion, 56. rare. [Pre- A. 2.] Mention 
beforehand, previous notice. 

a1651 Catnerwoon Jlist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) IT. 46 
The admissioun of ministers, elders, and deacons, Is 
ordeaned to be made publicklie in the kirk, and pre-mena- 
tioun to be made upon the Lord's day preceding. 


Pre-me‘ntion, v. ave. Also 7 pre-. [f. 
Tre- A, 1 + MENTION v,; so obs, . prémen- 
tionner (1588 in Godef.).] “vans. To mention 


previously or beforehand. ITence Pre-mentioned 
fit. a, before-mentioned. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 21 That the prementioned 
Planters, by Tolerating all Religions, had immazed them- 
selves in the most intolerable confusions and inextricable 
thraldomes the world ever heard of. 1660 Charac, Italy 4 
Arguments. .of greater solidity and weight than the pra- 
mentioned, 1705 Haukssek in Ai. Frans, XXV. 1866 
A small quantity of the pre-mention’d Ingredients. 1793 
J. Wuatams 2ife La. Barrymore 43 Yo build a room .. for 
ihe purpose of debating upon a pre-mentioned subject. 

Premenyre, Premere, obs. fi. }R-EMUNIRE, 
PRIMER, 

Premeridian (primtri‘diin), @. [Pre- B.1a.] 
Occurring before noon; in Geo/., applied by H. D. 
Rogers to the seventh of his fifteen subdivisions of 


the Paleozoic strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 [see PosTMERIDIAN a. 2]. 1859 Pace Geol, Terms. 

Premerit (primerit’, v. rave. [Pre- A. 1.) 
trans, To merit or deserve beforehand. 

a 1628 Preston New Coot, (1634) 107 He that is capable 
of no gift, there can be nothing done to him, to premerit 
anything. 1648 Efkon Las. vii. 56 Nor is it strange that 
they..should not finde mercy enough to forgive him, who 
so much premerited of them. 1850 Maasnen arly Purit, 
(1853) 389 That eternal life was the free gift of God 
throngh Christ, and not procured or re-merited, 

Premetive, obs. Sc. form of Primitive. 

+Pre-miable, a. Oés. rave—'. [ad. L. type 
*pramidbil-is, 1. premidrié: sce PREMIATE and 
-ABLE.] Deserving of reward. Ilence + Pre- 
miabi‘lity, deservingness of reward. Obs. rare—. 

a14so Mankind (Brandl) 854 Your merytes were not 
premyaby!l to pe blys abowe. 1675 Baxter Cath, Theol, 
i. xi. 271 What word can you find? Premiability and 
Rewardableness are long and unhandsome, and | remember 
no other, without using many words. 

+ Premial, a. Ods. rave—', [ad. late L. 
premidlis (August. used as a reward, f. praminn 
reward: see-AL.] Of the nature of a reward. 

@ 1680 J. Cornet Free Actions it, xxxi. (1683) 50 If Gods 
Positive Denegation of further Grace be penal, why may 
not his conferring of further Grace be remial ? 

+ Pre-miant, ¢. Oss. rare. Fad, L. premiant- 
ent, pres. pple. of premidri: see next.] Rewarding; 
prescribing or conferring a reward. 

1675 Baxtea Subst. Cartwright's Excep. 32 From the 
condition of premiant or penal acts. 1675 — Cath, ?heol, 
tii, go Of the latter, there is a flat Promise, and premiant 
Law or Covenant made by God. 

Also 7 fa. 


Premiate (primicit), v. rare. 
pple. premiate.  [f. er stem of L. premiari to 
stipnlate for a reward, also (?) to reward (f. prie- 
minum reward). Cf, OF. premier vb. (1410 in 
Godef.}.] ivans. To reward; to award a prize to. 
lence Pre‘miated f//. a. 

1537 Pork Let. to Cromwell in Serype Eced, Ment, (1721) 
1, App. Ixxxiv. 222 If ony man had beer premiate to do him 
service none could have don more. @ 1651 CaLorrwoop 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 111. 254 So she premiated and 
rewarded him. 1858 Sat. Rev. 4 Sept. 230/2 Of all the pre- 
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miated competitors Mr. Scott has proved himself to be the 
best man, 1892 Athenzune 3 Sepl. 326/3 A model of the 
arch. .was tried over each of the premiated models. 

Premices, var. Princes Ods., first-fruits. 

+ Pre'mie. Oés. Also-ye. [a. obs. F. premie 
(rare, 16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. prwmi-um: see 
Premiums.) A reward, prize; a gift. 

¢1ggo Bate A. Yohan (Camden) 85 The eyue of London, 
through his mere graunt and premye, Was first privyleged 
to have both mayer and shryve. r1gs0— Jaage Both Ch. 
Pref. A iij h, Tt manifesteth also what premyes, what crownes, 
atd what glory the sayd congregation shall haue. 

Premier (premios, prfmior), @. and sé, 
Forms: 5, 7-8 primier, $ premiere, 7- premier. 
[a. F. premier first:—-L. primdari-us of the first 
rank, Primary, f, pr7ve-zes first. 

(The first pronunciation (in Smart 1336) is nnw the more 
frequent in England. A third pronunciation (primJe~2), 
formerly in use, is evidenced jn various poems.)] 

A. adj. 1. First in position, importance, or 


rank ; ehief, leading, foremost. 

€1470 Asitny Actite Policy 2 Maisters Gower, Chauucer 
& Lydgate, Primier poetes of this nacion. 1610 Hottaxn 
Camden's Brit, 1. (1637) 335 The Captain of the primier 
band of the Vetasians, 1614 Camoun Acne. 5 The Spaniard 
. .challengeth the primier place in regard of , his dominions. 
1621 Be, Mountacu Déatribe 575 That Power which is 
priovierepresident amongst them desireth to he accounted 
the supreme God. ¢ 1630 Risnox Sarr, Devon § 293 
(2810) 303 One of the premier knights of the order of the 
garter. 1762 1]. Waurour Mertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1765) 
1. ii. 43 Henry Beauchamp, son of Richard and Isabel, was 
at the age vf nineteen created premier earl of England. 
1833 Magrvat #. Sipe xxxi, The premier violin, master 
of the ceremonies and ballet-master. 1889 Pad! Mail G. 
3 Dee. 2/3 ‘The six principal exports of Brazil. .. Coffee 
iakes the premier place, 1905 Daily Chron. 6 Dee. 6/3 
The Prime Minister is to be not only the premier Com- 
mioner, hut to take precedence over all Dukes. 

tb. Premier minister, Minister premier (cf. 
FB. premter ministre]. = B. Obs. 

1686 Evewyn Diary 19 Feb. Lord Sunderland was now 
Secretary of State, President of the Council, and Premier 
Minister. 1691 Bevertry Mem, Mingd. Christ 1 The Angel 
..was the Priiier Minister of Prophecy from Christ, to 
the Apocalyptical Apostle John. 1703 Aoyal Resolutions 
xii in MJarvedl’s Wks. (Grosart) 1. 433 My pimp shall be 
my minister primier, 1731 Swiet Zo Gay Wks. 1755 IV. 
1.172 ‘Thus families like realms with equal fate Are sunk by 
premier ministers of state, 1734 Nortu Ava, m1. vil. 
§ 15 (1740) 515 The Duke of Thuckigehant was potent, being, 
as 1 said hefore, a sort of primier Minister. 

2. First in time; earliest. 

16s2 Heviax Cosmags. To Rdr. Aiv, Vouching the legal 
luteress of the English Nation, in Right of the first Dis- 
covery or Primier Seisin, to Estotiland, 1768 [W. Donaco- 
son] Life Sir & Sapshudl Ul. xx. 161 The venerable dame 
of antiquity, who was recommended..to superintend my 
premiere actions, til! 1 should pee into power to assist 
ae 1882 J. Aston Soc. Life Q. Anne IL. xxvi. 28 
The premier advertisement of opera in England. 1889 
Quec# 30 Mar. A woman, who, we may imagine, was no 
longer in her premier youth. 1898 IVAitaker'’s Titled 
Persons 85 Sir Hickman Beckett Bacon..Premier Baronet. 
1899 Hi'esém. Gas. 19 June 6/1 ‘The committee of the Post 
Office Savings Bank refreshment department have just issued 
their premier statement of acconnts and balance-sheet. 

B. sé. [Short for premier minister.| a. generally. 
The first or chief minister of any ruler; the chief 
officer of an institution. 

tee Hickes Two Treat. Chr. Priesth. (1847) V1. 23, Thad 
rather be the poor deprived priest..than be premier, or 
plenipotentiary to the greatest monarch. 1739 Hitprop 
Contempt of Clergy 61 He..makes him not only his Premier 
in Temporals, hut his Vice-gerent in Spirituals. 1784 D. 
erp Leé. in Songs (1904) 50, 1am determined to give up.. 
this name of Premier (head of the Cape Club, Edisbarghl 


b. The first minister of the Crown, the Prime 


Minister of Great Britain or one of its Colonies. 

1726 W. Stratrorp Let 23 June in Xep. MSS. Dk. Port- 
land (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1901) VIL. 439 The Premier and 
his brother of All Souls called on me last weck on their way 
to young Bromley's, 1727 Lapv E, LecuMere in 1574 Rep. 
iist. MSS. Cont, App. v1. §3 Our Premier. .is in as great 
favour with the King as with the Queen. 1746 Dx. or 
Cumpertann in Coxe Mem. Administr. Pelham (1829) 1. 
486, I should be much better pleased..if the Premier moved 
it...Lam fully convinced of the Premier's goodwill to me. 
1799 Mate. D'Aastay Led. in Diary VI. 193 How can the 
Tremier [Pitt] be so much his own enemy in politics as 
well as in happiness? 1847 Texxyson Princ. Concl. 102 
Ashout More joyful than the city-roar that hails Premier 
or king! 1888 Henrev Bk, Verses, [ff were King, Vf 
1 were King, my pipe should be premier, The skies of 
time and chance are seldomclear. 1902 Hdin. Rev, Oct. 472 
The colonial premiers of Canada aad Australia..have set 
their face against any closer linkage of the Empire as a whole, 

Hence (xouce-cuds.) Premier v. intr., to play 
the premier, to govern as prime minister; Pre‘- 
mieral a., pertaining to a premier; Pre'mieress, 
the wife of a premier. 

1790 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 22 Nae sage North, now, 
nor sager Sackville, To watch and premier o’er the pack 
vile. 1894 Spectator 24 Mar. 400 Monarchy, now being 
replaced everywhere, more or less, by Premieral Govern- 
ment. 1865 Fall Mall G. 9 Nov. 11 A gentleman who 
‘ goes zenularly into Society’, ‘attends the Premieress’s 
soirées’, and ‘knows all the best people '. 


|| Premiére (pramy¢'r). [F., short for premiérve 
veprésentation.| A first representation or per- 


_ formance of a play, etc.; a ‘first night’. 


1895 Punch 26 Jan. 37/1 It was a pleasant sight, on the 
preuiére of *Kiag Arthur’ to see fete.) 1896 A, W. 


| 


PREMIOUS. 


A Beckett in Daily News 14 Feb. 6/2 The day before the 
date fixed for our premiere arrived, and I duly reported 
progress. 1897 ‘Ouipa' Massarencs xxvi, [He] never 
Inisses a season at Bayreuth, or a premiere of Saint-Saéns's. 

Premiership (pre‘miajip, prim-). [f. PRe- 
MIER $6, + -SHIP. 

1. The office of a premier or prime minister. 

1800 Hazuitt Pol. Ess. (1819) 398 An inherency of the 
office in the person of the King, which made the office itself 
a nullity, and the Premiership, with its accompanying 
majority, the sole and permanent power of the State. 1806 
Moore Afewt. (1853) 1. 187 The King will certainly offer the 

remiership to Addington, 1873 Spectator 9 Aug. 1001/1 
Mr, Gladstone..takes the control of the Exchequer as well 
as the Premiership. 1893 F. Avams New Agypt 125 The 
premiership of Fakhry Pasha was never gazetted, 

2. The state of being first in position or rank, as 
in a competition, Also atértb. 

1870 ANnERSON JVissions Amer, Bd. UL. xvii. 138 Kinau 
was succeeded in the premiership by..her half-sister, 1883 
Standard 26 Feb. 2/6 Lowland Chief maintains the 
Premiership in the Lincolnshire Handicap betting. 1897 
Daily News 9 July 6/2 He also took a special prize asa 
‘premiership dog’. | ie: 

Premillenarian (prfmil/nérian), sé. and a. 
[f Pre- 8.14 MILLENARIAN: cf, next.) 

a. sb. One who believes that the Second Advent 
of Christ will precede the millennium; = Pik- 
MILLENNIALIST. b. adj, Of or pertaining to this 
belief or its holders, lence Premillena‘rianism, 
the premillenarian doctrine; = PREMILLENNIALISM, 

1844 G. S, Fane Eight Dissert. (1845) 1. Pref. 10 The 
usual argument of premillennarian expositors, deduced from 
a combination of Dan. vii. 9-14, 25-27-.is wholly incon- 
clusive. did. Pref. 17 The prediction of St. Peter is the 
millstone suspended from the neck of Premillennarianism, 
which no effort and no ingenuity can shake off. /did, 8 His 
paraphrase .. expresses my own view, though it stands 
opposed to that of the Premillennarians, 1879 Prfuceton 
évev. Mar, 419 The rejection of the pre-millenarian advent, 
31883 R. W. Patterson in Chicago Artvance 6 Sept., In some 
respects, these Adventists agree with the pre-millenarians. 


Premillennial (pr7:mileniil), a. [f- Prr- 
B. 1+ MILLENNIAL a.J Occurring before the mil- 
lennium ; particularly said of the Second Advent 
of Christ; also, pertaining to the world as it now 


is before the millennium. 

1846 G. Octtvy (¢it/e) Popvlar Objections to the Pre- 
millennial Advent considered. 1848 G. S. Faser dfany 
Afansions Pref. (1851) 21 If we admit the conclusion, we 
shall have..a literal Premillennial Second Advent; 2 literal 
Reign, upon Earth, of the literally resuscitated Saints and 
Martyrs. 1868 Visct. Staaxcrorp Select. (1869) 11. 304 
A statesman who objects to our common work-a-day pre- 
millennial logic as an instrument of human education. | 

llence Premille-nnialism, the doctrine or belief 
that the Second Advent will precedethe millennium ; 
Premillennialist, one who holds this doctrine; 
Premillennialize v. /z/r., to preach premillen- 
nialism; hence prenilennializing ppl. adj.; Pre- 
millennially adv., prior to the millennium, 

1848 G. S. Faner Many Alansions Pref, (1851) 23 The 
Scheme of Mr. Mede and the Premillennialists. Zéé¢. 178 
A want of attention to it has led our premillennialising 
friends to bring forward a very inconclusive argument 
in support of their speculation. /did. 196 This prophecy, 
instead of being invincihly demonstrative of Premillen- 
nialism, is absolutely fatal to it, 1851 Eruiott Hora Apoc. 
(1862) IV, 157 The martyrs end saints spoken of just 
before, as raised premillennially to live and reign with 
Christ. 1878 U1. G. Guinness £nd of Age (1880) 92 All 
the primitive expositors and teachers were premiltennialists. 
1882-3 Schaf’'s Encycl. Relig. Know! \11, 1888 From the 
death of the apostles till the time of Origen, premillenialism 
was the general faith of . orthodox Christians. 

Premille-nnian, «. [f. Pre- B, 1+ MiLien- 
NIAN @.] = PREMILLENNIAL @. 

1828 G. S. Fasen Sacy. Calend. Prophecy U1. vi viii. 
449 ‘The two tbeories of the literal premillennian second 
advent and of the universal premillennian conflagration 
stand or fall together. 1848 — Alany Mansions Pret. (1851) 
203 When each of the two Anti-cbristian Confederacies, 
premillennian and postmillennian, is destined to perish, 

Preminire, obs. form of PRAMUNIRE. 

| Premio. és. [It., ad. L. premium a reward, 
Premium.) = PREMIUM; esf. the earlier term for 
an insurance premium; also, a reward or prize; 


a bonus added to interest or to a payment. 

3622 Matynes Ane, Law-Aferch. 130 Concerning the price 
of Assurances or Premio (as the Spaniards call it) it is 
differing in all places. //d. 160 Not to assure for vnlawfull 
places of trade..ynlesse a good premio bee given. 1638 
insurance Policy in R. G. Marsden Sel. Pl. Cri. Adunr. 
(Selden) IL. 59 All in good faith without fraud or guyle the 
Premio is paid as aforesaid. 1703 Dr For Villainy Stock- 
jobbers in Misc, 256 The Money'd Men, who obtain'd tbe 
Discount as a /rentio added to the Interest upon the 
Originals. 1728 Noatu Mem. Afssic (1846) 117 A con- 
tribution..to be given as a premio to him that sbould best 
entertain them in a solemne consort. @1734 Eran, 
un vi. § 91 (1740) 490 It is just as if the Ensurers brought 
in 2 Catalogue of ensured Ships lost, taking no Notice of 
Ships arrived and Premios, 2 

+ Pre-miour. 02s. rare—1. [a. AF. premiour, 
corresp. to late L. praemiator rewarder, f. L. pre- 
minnta reward, PREMIUM: see -OUR.} A rewarder. 

1493 Festivali (W. de W. 1515) 123b, Thesus is and 
perpetually shall be to his loners rewarde and premyour. 

Pre-mious, a. rare—°. [ad. L. Aremios-ts rich, 
f. premium reward : see -0vs.] Rich in gifts, 

1855 in Crarke, Hence 1864 in WesSTER, etc. 


PREMISAL. 


Premisal (primoi-zal), ?Ods. [f. PREMISE 2. 
+-AL.) ‘The action of premising; the making of 
a prefatory or introductory statement; stating (of 
something) as a premiss. 

1652 N. Curverweie Afount Ebat Treat. (1654) 90 Here 
by way of prentisal; 1. It must be ia a lawful and warrant- 
able way. r70r Bevertey Glory of Grace 22 To this Pre- 
misal of the Efficient Cause from Eternity; and the Final 
Causeto Eternity; ..1 would add the Consideration of our 
Being placed into Christ. 1701 Norns /deatd World 1. 
Pref. 10 Whether a conclusion may not immediately follow 
upon the premisal of one single proposition. 

remise, premiss (pre‘mis), si [a F. 
prémisse (Oresme, 14th c.), also obs. and less usual 
premise (a foreplaeing, a setting before’ Cotgr.), 
ad. med.L. prewiissa (propositio, sententia), in 
Logic, a proposition set in front, a premiss, p2. pple. 
fem. of premittére to put before: see PREMIT. 

The etymological spelling is ioe pl. Arentisses, Tor- 
merly used in all senses, and still frequent (but by no means 
universal) in sense 1; in other senses prenises (sing. Pre- 
mise), which appears early in 16th c., is now in use. ‘This 
may have been influenced by Aromrise, -ises, or possibly hy 
the 16th Cc. Fr. variant prémise.) ‘i 

I. in Zogte. (Often premiiss.) 

1. A previous statement or proposition from 
which another is inferred or follows as a conelusion ; 
spec. in pl, the two propositions from whieh the 
conelusion is derived in a syllogism. (The sing. 
is late (17th ¢.) and less common.) 

The two propositions in a syllogism were formerly called, 
collectively, the prevzisses; individually, the aajor Jroposi- 
tion or simply the proposition (spéracts, Aristotle), and the 
miinar proposition or assumption (mp. H érépa or teAcuTaia) ; 
the singular terms mayor prentiss and ntinor prenitss are 
not instanced before the 19th c, 

The mpdraars of Aristotle was orig. rendered in Latin by 
Propositio (Boethius, ete.) Praurisse (plural) appears 
first in rath c. L. translations from the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle. Prantl (II, 310, n. 48) cites due premisse from 
Pseudo-Averroés (a 1200); alfera prantissdruim occurs in 
Albertus Magnus Prior, Analyt. wv. 3. Due premisse 


represents the Arabic piedie mugaddamaldéni (quoted, 


in a MS. of 1200, from Avicenna a 1037), dual of seis 
mugaddamah ‘(that which is) put before ', passive pple. of 
a gadama, to go before, put before, etc.; as sb. it stands 


for seodie tud5 gagiyyah mugaddamah, ‘ propositio 
premissa’, The Mfafitih al ‘ulitue (Keys of the Sciences) 
¢970,in the account of the Analytics, has ‘the angadda- 
mak (premissa) is the gadtyyah (propositio): it is put 
before in making the deduction’ (Prof. Margoliouth). 

@ €1374 Cuavcer Bocth. i. pr. x. 71 (Camb, MS.), I se 
wel bat it folweth by strengthe of be premysses (Adidvt, JS, 
premisses), 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, RW. ii. (1495) bj hf 
Yf he knowe the forsayd two premisses he knoweth the con- 
clusyon by the premysses, for he concludeth that one of that 
other. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilg. 10717 Thy premysses for to 
make Ful ffayre exaumples thow kanst take. 1530 PALscr. 
2537/2 Premysses that cometh in an argument, premisse. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... iti. 19b, The premisses, as 
they terme them, that is, the proposition and the assumption, 
must bee prooued and confirmed. 1614 Raveicu //ist, 
World 1. (1634) 485 They lay hold upon the conclusion, and 
by shaking that into pieces, hope to overthrow all the pre- 
misses upon which it is inferred. 1723 Swirt Cadenus § 
Vanessa 280 Her foe's conclusions were not sound, Irom pre- 
misses erroneous brought. 1827 [see Minor A. 4]. 1843 
Caatyie Past & Pr. it. x, Putting consequence on premiss. 
18ss H. Srencen Princ. Psychol. 1. vt ti. 11 What bere 
are the premisses and inference? 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logie 5 
In expressing a universal truth in the major premiss, and 
bringing a particular instance under it in the minor. 

B. 3628 T. Spencer Logick 147 Vpon these premises, we 
may wel conclude [etc.}. 1660 Barrow Lxelid 1. Defini- 
tions, A Lemma is the demonstration of some premise 
ee the proof of the thing in hand becomes the shorter. 
1gas Warts Logic mi. iii, § 1 In the premise all animals 
signifies ewe kind of animals, 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iil, Wks. VIII. 270 The premises in that piece conduct 
irresistably to the conclusion, 1829 Wuatety Logic 1. i. $2 
23 Every conclusion is deduced..from two other proposi- 
tions (thence called Premises). 1864 Bowen Logie v. 134 
Here the second premise is materially false. é 

IL. in Zaw and gen, (Now always premise(s.) 

2. p27. The matters or things stated or mentioned 
previously ; what has just been said; the aforesaid, 
the foregoing. Often in legal phraseology: see 
also 3, 4. Rarely in sig. (quot. 1683 in 8). 
Now rare or Oés. exe. in technical use. 

a. 1429 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 352 Plese itt to youre noble 
discretions to considere the premisses, 1494 Fasvan CArov, 
v.cxl, 126 As by the redynge of the premysses ye maye 
well perceyne and know. e¢1gso Liovp Z'reas. Health 
X vj, Take mouse ears, betony, Sanamund, sage,..make a 
pouder therof & boile the premisses in wine. ¢ 1555 Hares- 
rietp Divorce Hen. VIEL (Camden) 29 Now after these 
premisses let us. .commence the matter itself. 1631 WERVeR 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 646, 1 found since 1 writ the premisses, 
that Edward the Confessour was the prime cause. 1713 
Waroer fre Antacons (ed. 2) 61 But must be fully satis 
fy’d in the Premisses by ocular Demonstration. 

B. 1529 Worsev in Hour C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 10 YE yt 
wold please you of your cherytable goodnes to shewe 
the premyses. i570 /fourflies u. Agst. Disobedience , 
Of whiche all and singuler the premises, the holy Scrip- 
tures doo beare recorde in sundrie places. 1683 Peursy/c. 
Archives 1,63 Renonncing all Claims or Demands of any- 
thing in or for ye Premise for ye future from Him. 1 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 261 For the better inforceing the 
observacion of the premises, 1794 Bloomfields Amer. Law 
Ref. 30 The Court having considered the Premises are of 
oo CT 1830 in Trevelyan Mlacaulay (1876) 1. iii, 

OL. ° 
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137 To discuss questions conformably to the premises thus 
agreed on. 1844 Wictiams Read Prag. (1877) 15 ‘The word 
premises is frequently used in Jaw in its proper etymological 
sense of that which has been before mentioned. 

3. Law. (p/.) That part in the beginning of a deed 
or conveyance which sets forth the names of the 
grantor, grantee, and things granted, together with 
the consideration or reason of the grant. 

1641, 3818 (see Hapenoum], 64a tr. Perhins’ Prof. BA, 
ii. § 161. 72 If the ‘ Habendum' etc, cannot stand with the 
Premisses but is repugnant to their premisses. 1749 FE. 
Woon Compl, Body Conveyancing bv. § 2. 236 The pre- 
misses of a Deed is all the Forepart of the eed, or all that 
is written before the Madendum. 1837 ‘T. D. Harny Ket, 
Chart. Pref. 11 The Preniises of a Charter comprehend all 
that precedes the Habendum, and contain the name and 
titles of the grantor, the address, the name and quality of 
the grantee, the description of the thing granted, and the 
reason or consideration of the grant being made. 

4, Law. (fl) (spec. use of 2.) The subject of 
a conveyance or bequest, specified in the premises 
of the deed: so expressed when referred to collec- 
tively in the later part of the document; = the 
houses, lands, or tenements above-said or before- 
mentioned. 

a, 1480 Bury IVills (Camden) 56 That..my executourrez 
have and resseyve alle the issuez and profytys of alle the 
seyd meese londys and rentys and other premissez. 1508 
in Nichols Royal Mills 379 All which mauers, londs, and 
tenements, and other the premisses, we late purchased. 
31847 i Newonduster Cartul, (Surtees) 311 All grett Trees 
& Woodds growyng in & uppon the premyssez, all & 
syngler which premyssez ahoue expressed & specified. 1609 
Ment Ripon (Surtees) 111, 334 The said ‘Tythe Corn Hay 
Lamb and Wool in Allerthwaite Markinton and Ingerthorpe 
and other the Premisses..which premisses so sald, .is now 
worth p. Ann. 604. 17974 in Brasenose Coll. Doc. |. 48 The 
Purchase money to he paid Mr. B, for Premisses. 

B. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 526 Alice Higgins 
devised the premises, being a term for 999 years, to trustees, 
in trust for herself for life, remainder to H, Higgins her son 
and Mary his wife, 1827 Jarman Powell's Devtses 11. 187 
Where a testator devised a certain messuage and the furni- 
ture in it to A. for life, and after his decease he gave the 
said messuage and premises to 13, the latter devise was held 
to carry the furniture as well as the messuage to B, on the 
ine ple that the word premises included all that went 

cfore, 

5. pf. (from 4.) A house or building with its 
grounds or other appurtenances. 

o. 1730 Lond, Gas. N 0, 6922/2 The Committee for Letting the 
Cities Lands..give Notice That they intend to Lett by ses eral 
Leases the Premiisses hereafter mentioned. 1764 Harmer 
Obsera, vi. ¥. 217 The Eastern villagers now have often- 
times little [wood] or none on their premisses. 

B. 1766 Brackstone Cone. U, xx. 312 An actual seisin, 
or entry into the premises, or part of them. 1782 Miss 
Burney Ceciéfa x, iii, Till it sults you..te quit the pre- 
mises, 1817 W.Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11.685 The 
wife being served, on the premises, or at the dwelling house 
of the husband. 1851 Hawtnorne /Jo. Sev. Gadles xiii, 
Allowed to make it his home for the time being, in con- 
sideration of keeping the premises in thorough repair. 
1902 Act 2 Edw, Vif, c. 28 § 21 Nor shall any coroner's 
inquest be held on such licensed preinises, A/od. Licensed 
to retail beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco to be consumed on 
the premises, All repairs done on the premises, 

+8. p/. Previous circumstances or events; things 
happening before. Ods. 

1613 Suaxs. Mex. F717, 1. i, 63 The Law I beare no 
mallice for my death, ‘I"has done vpon the premises, but 
Instice. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 42 As he meant to seatter 
those ten Trihes..so he orders the whole frame of preniises 
tending thereto. 1759 Rozertson Hist. Scotd. vii. Wks. 
1813 If. 86 So after these premises, the murder of the king 
following, we judge, in our consciences [ete.). 

Premise (pr/moiz), v. Also 6 premyse, 
-mysse, 7 premise, premize. [f. prec. sb.; or f. 
15-16th ¢. FF. premiis, -mise, pa. pple. of premetre, 


| prémettre to place or put forth before: ef. PREeMit.} 


1, ¢ranxs. To state, set forth, or mention before 
something else; to say or write by way of preface 
or introduetion to the main subject. (With simple 
obj. or, now usually, od/. clazese.) 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 193 Whan almyghty 
god forbade the lewes to make. ate: he premysed & 
put before these wordes, sayenge: Thon shalt hane no god 
but me. 1g71 Dicces Panton, 1. vi. Ciij, 1 thinke it not 
amisse..to premise certaine Theoremes. 1606 Hottann 
Sueton. To fa With some few advertisments premised. 
109 W. Sturson Hydrol, Chyut. 34 What we have already 
said to that point being premiz'd. 1781 EARL MALMessury 
Diaries & Corr. 1. 453, 1 can venture to premise that he 
will..be deprived of every possible means of doing harm. 
1804-6 Syo. Santit Alor. PArlos. (1850) 367 Having premised 
these observations, 1 proceed to consider [etc.], 1832 Miss 
Yonce Cameos (1877) I. xv, 162 Ile finally gave way, and 
accepted the commission, premising that he would only 
submit to it for twelve months. adsod.or fat. 27... Swit tT 
(J.), 1 must premise with three circumstances. 

+b. To put before, prefix (words, ete.) fo a 
writing, speech, etc. Ods. except as involved in prec. 

1626 R. Hares Hezekiah's Recovery (1630) 2 Neither is 
there any necessitie of premising petitions to each particular 
thanksgiving. 168: Bovie Le?. to Bs. H. Youes 8 Apr., 
eee? 1. Life 173 The preface that the Jansenists have 

remised to their translation of the new testament. 1707 

LOANE Fantaica 1, Pref, An Introduction,.. which seemed 
necessary to he premised to the History itself. 1828 Pusey 
Hist. Eng. 1. 36 Premising to each article a definition. 

+e. To imply beforehand ; to presuppose. Oés. 

1657-83 Evetwn Hist. Relig. (1850)1. 165 The very notion 
of the Soul's regeneration premising a generation, 
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d. Lagic. To state in the premises. Also adso?, 
1684 Burnet VA, arth 1. iv. 48 The Apostle’s discourse 
here was an arguimentation..'tis an answer upon a ground 
taken, he premiseth and then infers. 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii, 182 For if only some is premised, we cannot conclude ade. 
2. To make, do, perform, or use beforehand ; 
esp. in Surg, and sed. to perform (an operation) 
or administer (a remedy) as the beginning of 
a course of treatment. 

1542 Unaie Arasut. Apoph. 142 When Antonie (the signe 
af the Ei crosse premised) had in the name of God 
demaunded, 1635 Pacitr CAnistianogr. 1. iii, (1636) 122 
‘This solemne prayer being ended,..and the Lords prayer 
premised, all communicate. 1652 Wittin /rintrose's Pop. 
Arr. ui. They forbid to use them,.. before that purging 
he premised. 1736 Amyaxo in Ail frans. XXXEX. 337 
The Limb was immediately cut off.., having first premised 
a Ligature about the Flesh surrounding the Vessels, 1787 
J. Cottins in Med. Covtmun. 11. 367 Afcer premising a few 
drops of the antimonial wine,..1 had recourse to the bark. 
1836 J. M. Guity Vagendie’s Forniud, (ed. 2) 209 In the 
first case, of ulcers, I premised a seton in the arm. 

3. lransf. To preface or introduce (wwétk, dy 
something else), 

1823 Cuatmers Servet. I. 443 Let me premise this head of 
discourse by admitting that I know nothing more hateful 
than the crouching spirit of servility. 1847 Mepwin Shelley 
1.283, I shall premise it (the history] with afew observations. 

+4. a. To send hefore or in advanee. b. To 
send or bring before the time. Ods. rare. 

c1540 tr. Pol. Verg, Lug. fist, (Camden No, 29) 104 The 
King premised certaine horsemen to beset all the sea coast. 
1593 [see Premiseo 2). 

Premised (pr/maitzd), Afl.a. [f prec. + -ED 1] 

1. Stated or mentioned previously ; aforesaid. 

1546 Terks. Chantry Surv, (Surtees) 11. 247 Fre rente 
goinge furth of the premyssed landes. 1599 H. Burts 
Pyets drie Dinier Nivh, All these premised words. .inferre 
thus much. 1667 Boyne in PA. Yrans. 11. 612, T shail 
conclude your trouble with the premised Note. 1701 
Norris /deal WWordd 1, vi, 326 The premised general notion 
of eternal truths. 

+2. Sent before the time. Ods. rare, 

1593 Suaxs. 2 /Zen. (7, v. ii. 41 O let the vile world end, 
And the premised Flames of the Last day, Knit earth and 
heauen together. 

Premisory (pr/mai-zdri), a. are". [irreg. f 
PREMISE @ +-OR¥ 2.] Introductory, antecedent. 

1844 Basincton tr. ffecher's Epidentcs Mid. Ages 190 
The Sweating Sickness of 1485 did not make its appearance 
without great and general premisory events, 

+ Prenii‘ssion. O45. [a. obs. F. prdwitssion 
(-écdon t5the.), ad. late L. prwmeisstin-em (Pompe). 
gr. p» 3, in Quicherat), n. of action from L. pra- 
mittére: see next.) A sending before or in advance. 

1609 Bp. W. Bartow adaste, Nameless Cath, 247 There 
was a premission of him [Joseph] into Egipt. 1656 Drounr 
Glossogr., Premissfou,..a sending before. ; 

+ Premi‘t,v. Os. [ad. L. prawittere to send 
or set before, f. dra’, PRE- A. + mttdcre to send.] 

L, frais. = PREMISE v, 1, 

s40 in 10fh Rep. fist. ALSS. Comm, App. v. 385 That 
the said statute to be allwaye keapte..as it is premitted. 
1608 Winter Herapla Exod. 84 Certaine generall ques- 
tions are to bee premitted. 168: R. Fresune /uljilé, Script, 
(1801) I. 263, 1 would premit here some few things. | 1784 
J. Brown Hist. Brit, Ch, (1820) 1k, vic 218 After premitung 
a declaration of their peaceful intentions, the Covenanters 
took possession of Newcastle. 

= PREMISE v. 2. 

1662 (see Premttteo below], 1670 Mayxwanixe PAysi= 
cian's Repos. 37 Purgation is necessary to be premitted. 

3. To od forth. vare. 

1677 Gate Cri. Gentiles U1. 1. s0 Seneca would needs 
persuade us..that Virtue doth premit its light into the 
ininds of al. 

Hence + Premi-tted A//. a. Obs. 

1662 Guxxinc Lent Fast 100 The Church..directed the 
Catechumeni to prepare themselves by premitted solemn 
fastings for the reception of holy Baptism. 

Premities, irreg. var. PRimices Ods., first-fruits. 

Premium (prémiim). Also 7-8 premium. 
Pl, -iums, formerly -ia. [a. L. premium booty, 
profit from booty, profit, advantage, reward, f, 
pre, Pre- A. 1 +emdve to buy, orig. to take.) 

1. A reward given for some specific act or as an 
incentive; a prize. 

r6or A. Copiey clnsw, Let, Fesuited Gerd, 107 Their 
martyrdomes being to them as a prvuitien for the one, and 
a sufficient Piacnlun for the other. 1612 Batnstey Lud. 
Lit. xxviii. (1627) 283 Those [scholars] who doe best, would 
be graced with some Prawiue from them: as some little 
booke, or money. (Afargin) Some Prawia given. 166% 
Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Preminnt,.is used in Schools, lor 
a reward given to that Schollar that says his Lesson, or per- 
forms his Exercise well. 1716 B. Cuvacn Hist. PAilip's 
War (1865) I. 152 The Captain with his Company. .received 
their Praemium, which was Thirty Sbillings per head, for 
the Enemies which they had killed or taken. 1765 T. 
Hutemson Afist. Mass. 1, it. 303 He knew the premium 
set upon his head. 1770 Swaty in J. P. Muirhead Lie 
Yas. Watt xvi. (1858) 223 The French,.offer large praemia 
for time-keepers. 1785 W. Tooke in Lett. Lit, Mex 
(Camden) 429 The premiums annexed, as incitements to 
Philosophical industry. 1797 Afonthiy Mag, III. 496/t 
It was resolved, that a premium of twenty guineas should 
be paid to the owner who shall exhibit the best three-year- 
old bull. 1880 Warren Bovk-flates xiv. 168 A premium of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 1898 Daily Neies 9. Mar. 4/4 
After all premiums had been awarded, and the winners had 
been paraded,..the hunter classes had their chance. 
fiz. 1838 Lytton Rienst x. vi, Misplaced a proud 
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be but a preminm to conspiracy. 1860 R. A. Vavoran 
Afystics 1, 208 Such an abandonment..as should be a pre- 
mium on his indolence. 

2. The amonnt agreed on, in an insurance policy, 
to be paid at one time or from time to time in 
consideration of a contract of insurance (formerly 
premio): see INSURANCE 4, Poxicy 54.7 1, 

(1622, 1638: see Premio.] 1661 Buount Glossogr. (ed. 2), 
Premiwn.. Among Merchants it is used for that sum of 
money..which the Ensured gives the Ensurer for ensur- 
ing the safe return of any Ship or Merchandize. 1681 
Lond, Gaz. No, 1668/4 The fnsurers will oblige ‘Mhemselves 
..to accept of a Surrender, and repay their Premium, only 
deducting a Proportion for the time Insured, 1766 Exttck 
London 1V. 262 The conditions of insurance are 25. per 
cent. premium. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd May. xxxiv. 480 
‘The premium that might he demanded at Lloyd's. | 1907 
Westur, Gaz. 16 Jan. yA This seemed to him to sufficiently 
define ‘the premiums of the company’,.. the periodical 
sums required to be paid in respect of policies issued by the 
company in order to maintain such policies against the 
company. . 

3. A sum additional to interest, price, wages, or 
other fixed remuneration; a bonus; a bounty on 
the production or exportation of goods, + Formerly 


sometimes applied to Interest on a loan. 

1695 C. Montacu in Cobbett Parl. Hist. Fug. (1809) V. 
968 The supplies..being so much diminished... by the un- 
equal change, and exorbitant Premiums, before they reached 
the camp. 1698 Luttrete Brief Nel. (1857) EV. 340 An 
account..what imprest money has been paid to Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Knight for premiums for advancing money, &c., 
since May 95. 1729 VW. Yersey Archives Xf. 183. Any 
Person importing Masts into Great Britain, to be intituled 
to the Bounty or Praemium, must produce a Certificate. 
1731 Swirt Yo Air. Gay 69 With Int’rest, and a Praeminm 
paid beside, The Master’s pressing Wants must be supply'd. 
1748 H. Exus //ndson's Bay 103 Besides the extraordinary 
Wages..given, Preminms were settled in Case of Success, 
proportionable to the Rank of all the Persons on board, 
1766 Buackstone Com, El. xxx. 436 If no premium were 
allowed for the hire of money, few persons would care to 
lend it, 1897 Mary Kinostey (V. Africa 649 A captain 
is. snte to get their passage money and a premium for them. 

4. A fee paid for instrnction in a profession or 
trade. 

1765 Biackstone Comm, IL. xiv. 426 Sometimes very large 
sums are given with them [apprentices], as a premium for 
such their instruction, 18:2 H. & J. Satu Rey. addr, 
The Theatre 86 He would have bound him to some shop in 
town, But with a preminm he could not come down. 1878 
peers Prim. Pol. Econ, vii. 58 ‘To learn a_ profession, 

ike that of an architect or engineer, it is requisite to pay a 
high premium, and become a pupil in a good office. 

5. The charge made for changing one currency 
into another of greater value; agito; hence, the 
excess value of one currency over another. 

1717 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1840) 18. 425 At 
home they make their payments in gold, but will not pay 
in silver withont a premium. 1757 Jos. Haarts Coins 121 
A country which oweth a ballance to another must pay a 
premium upon all the bills. 

6. Al a premium: at more than the nominal or 
usual value; above par; fig. in high esteem. (Opp. 
to at a Discount.) 

1828 Harrovian 191 John Lyon put their charms at a 
premium. 1833 Ht. Martiseav Vanderpat § S. iii. 51 ft 
answers our purpose better to sell our claim for this money 
ata premium. 1856 Reane Never too late xxv, Suicide 
is ata premium here, /dfd. [see Discount sé. 4]. 1861 [see 
Discount sé. 4}, 1863 Fawcrtt Pol. Econ. itt. ix. (1876) 
42t When the exchange is unfavourable, and bills at a pre- 
mium, this premium.. varies from daytoday. 1882 Bitnece 
Counting-ho, Dict. (1893) 237 Wf 4 too of Russian Stock is 
issued at the price of £94, Hen if the quoted price on the 
Stock Exchange is 954, it is said to be at 14 premium, 

7. atirth, and Comb.,as premtune (= prize) didi, 
tulip, etc.; premiun-hunter, -winner; preminunt- 
fed, -paying, adjs.. premium bonus system, 
premium system, a system by which a bonus is 
paid in addition to wages in proportion to the 
amount or value of work done. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xiii, ‘ Lam, sir’, said Mr. Tigg, 
..'a premium tulip, of a very different growth and cultiva- 
tion’. jJuR divi tee Cornwall Mines 249 The mine 
rose in valne to the premium amount of £24,000 in a few 
days. 1895 Daily News 4 Feb. 5/7 What an incubus the 

ampered and premium-fed merchant navy is upon national 
inances, 1899 I!estn2. Gaz. 8 June 8/1 A sign that many 
premium-hunters will be left out in the cold. s1gox /did. 
5 Sept. 8/1 Brief descriptions were given of the working and 
general results of the premium system. s190a Dazly Chron. 
17 Oct. 3/3 The premium bonus system, as provisionally 
agreed to, seems to Mr. Webb to be an admirable expedient. 
1905 /éid, 30 Jan. 3/7 Parents and guardians often paya 
premium to a Canadian farmer. But the best farmers will 
not take a premium boy. 

Hence Premiumed (pri‘midmd) a@., that has 
gained a premium or prize; Pre‘minumless a., 
without (the means of paying) a premium. 

1799 J. Roarrtson Agric, /erth 305 A breed of these 
premium’d bulls. 1796 Coremopcer Lett, to T. Poole (2895) 
189 He was too young and premiumless, and no one eoaid 
take him. 

Premolar (priméli3), sd. (a.) [f. Pre- B. 3 
+Monar. Cf. F. prdé-molaire.] One of the set of 
molar teeth in front of the true molars, replacing 
the molars or grinders of the milk dentition ; 
a false molar, in man called ‘ bicuspid’. 

(Sometimes erroneonsly applied toa molar of the deciduons 
dentition.) 

1842 Owen in Brande Dre/. Sci., etc. 326/2 The leeth., 
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; which are analogous to the bicuspids in man are called 
‘prainolars’ or spurious molars [in mammalia generally}. 
1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V.903/1 Those aes which 
succeed the deciduons ones..are called ‘premolars’. 1861 
Huwme tr. MoguineTandon ws. i. ii, 114 The Civet..is 
characterized by the possession of three false molars (pre- 
molars of Owen). 1863 Huxcry Man's Place Nat. ii. 81. 
1872 Mivart Elect. Anat, vii. 253 The bicuspid molars of 
man..are in zootomy termed premolars because they are 
placed ia front of the trne molars. 1897 [see PReLactEat]. 

B. adj. Situated in front of the (true) molars; 


that is 2 premolar. 

1880 Haucutos Phys. Geog. vi. 283 The last premolar 
tooth has gone over to the molar series. 

+Premollition. Oés. rare—'. [n. of action 
from 1. pramollire to: soften beforehand: see 
-T10Nn.] A previous softening or mitigation. 

1682 Noreis /Sierocles Pref. 4 Sometimes without any Pre- 
mollition at all, they are downright sins. 

Premonarchical: see Pre- B. 1d. 

Premonish (prémp‘nif), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
premonére to forewarn, toreshow, after Monisu, 
ApMoxIsu.] ¢érans. To forewam; toadvise, caution, 


notify, or admonish beforehand. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, Thou art agayn 
premonysshed, aduysed & warned neuer 10..ymagyn in 
thy fantasy ony suche. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. a. 
iii, Fye, £ premonisht yon of that. 1640-1 Avrkeudbr. War 
Conn Min, BR (1858) 153 The said Committie of Estaites 
of Parliament doe heirby warne, premoneis and requyer all 
Commiissares and Coltectores..that they prepare thair 
comptes and present thame befoire the anditors. 1742 
J. Witursox Bada of Gilead j. (1800) 60 God doth premonish 
its that a storm is coming. 1876 LoweLtt Among my Bhs, 
Ser. u.. 191 Of whose haunting presence the delicacy of his 
senses had already premonished him. 

b. intr. or adsol. To give warning beforehand. 

1550 Hooper Seri. Yonas i.12b, He is yet so mercy full that 
he premonysheth & forewarneth of hys scourge to come, 
by hys prophets. 1625 Sutriev Love Tricks u, ii, Were it 
otherwise, | should elect, as yon pre-monish, youth And 
prodigal blood. a1703 Burkitt On WV. Zest. Matt. xxiv. 30 
God premonishes before he punishes. 1894 F. P. Baowam 
in Academy 15 Dec. 513/2 The mention of women in the 
genealogy..premonishes that some peculiar importance will 
attach to Christ's mother. 

+ Premo'nishment. 04s. [f prec. + -MENT.] 
The act of premonishing ; premonition. 

isso Bate /mtage Both Ch. i. By b, To obserue the rules, 
and take the premonishementes of Godly doctrine, did. 
B vij, Without premonishement or warning. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. in Relig. (1672) 40 Now, after these premonishments 
f will come to the Compartition itself. 1788 Gi.son Sera. 
Pract. Suéz, vii. (807) 133 We are not given lo know what 
premonishment Elijah had received. 

Premonition (primoni‘fen). [ad. obs. VF. 
premonicton (15th c, in Godef.), -i¢for, ad. late L. 
premonitio a forewarning, n. of action f. L. pro- 
monére. see PREMONISH. In med.L. the word was 
identified in form with premzinitto (prop. a fortify- 
ing in front), so that the earlier form in Eng. was 
PREMUNITION, q.v.] The action of premonishing 
or forewarning; a previous notification or warning 
of subsequent events; a forewarning, 
| (1456-1693: see Permunition 2.) 1545 Jove Erp. Dan, 
Argt. 8 fr is necessarye to note this premonicion teaching 
vs how we shulde knowe the chirche of God. 1579-8 Keg. 
Priuy Council Scot. Uf. 666 Upoun sic schort aad unlanch- 
full ‘premonitioun. 1652 Nergonam tr. Selden's Mare 
Cl. 465 Wee have thonght good (by way of friendly 

remonition) to declare unto them all as followeth. 1785 

rio fntedi, Powers 1. iii, 250 In the premonition to the 
reader prefixed to the second edition of his Optics. 1869 
Act 32 § 33 Vict. c. 116 § 7 The lands..should be redeem- 
) able by the grantor..upon premonition of three months, 
| 1876 Farrar Marl. Sernt. xx. 195 It will be the creeping 
! premonition of paralysis to come. 

Premonitive (prmpnitiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
i 


premonit-,ppl. stem of prvmonére (see next) + -IVE.] 
Of or pertaining to premonition ; premoonery. 
1861 I. Tavior Spir. f/eb~. Poetry agi The present trouble 
..may be interpreted as premonitive of a renewed life. | 
Premonitor (pr?mpnite:). [a. L. premonitor, 
agent-n. f. premonere to forewarn: see PREMONISI.] 
One who or that which forewarns; a premonitory 
sign or token. 
a1656 Br. Hatt penta Ixxix, Some such like un- 
couth premonitors; which the great and holy God sends 
purposely to awaken our security. 1822 T. Tavtor Apuleius 
311 A premonitor in things dubious. 1844 Sternens Bs. 
Farm 1, 245 Of these the Clouds are eminent premonitors, 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met, 464 Premonitors of erime. 
Premonitory (prémpnnitari), a. (sd.) [ad. late 
L. premonitori-us, f. premonitor: see prec. and 
-ornY 2, Cf. F. prémonitoire.] Giving or conveying 
premonition; serving to warn or notify beforehand. 
1647 Warp SisnJ. Cobler 43 [n premonitory judgements, 
God will take good words, and sincere intents; hut in per- 
emptory, nothing but reall performances. 1686 Goan Cedes?. 
Bodies nn. iv. 213, A_Comet..following an Earthquake, 
though it Jooseth the Praemonitory part, yet it looseth not 
the Nature of a Sign. 1822 Lama Aésa Ser. 1. Diss. Roast 
| Pig, A premonitory moistening. .overflowed his nether lip. 
1846 J. Baxtea Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) J. 429 We are 
warned of approaching danger, by certain premonitory 
symptoms, 1868 Brownixc Ring § Bh, tv. 1356 Signs 
and silences Premonitory of earthquake. 
B. ellipt. as sb, pi. Premonitory symptoms. 
{ 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 308, £ nm down 
| myself today with all the premonitories. 
| ence Premo‘nitorily adv’. 
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1847 in Wepster. 188 G. Mereottn Tragic Cont, vill, 
Shaking her own head nna 

+ Premo-nster, a. and sé. Obs. rave. Shortened 
from PREMONSTRATENSIS, 

1428 Wyntoun Cron, vit. 1111 (Cotton MS.) And of pe 
ordyr Premonster lyk Qwhit chanownys coyme pan to 
Alnewyk. c1gq0 Promp. Parv. 412/1 Premoster, why3te 
chanon (//., ?. Premonster), Premonsirensis. 

+Premonstrance. OJs. [a. obs. F. pre- 
monstrance (16th c. in Godef.), f. OF. premonstrer: 
see -ANCE.] A showing beforehand; foreshowing. 

1594 Nasne Servers of Nt. Fijb, Dreames. .if they haue 
anie premonstrance in them, the preparatine feare of that 
they so premonstrate..is far worse than the mischiefe itselfe 
by them denounced and premonstrated. 1633 T. Avams 
Exp. 2 Peter i. 14 Our apostle had some special pre- 
monstranee of the nearness of his end. E 

Premonstrant (priémpnstrint), sd. and a. 
Eccl. Hist. [In form pres. pple. of OF, pre- 
moustrer to foreshow: used to represent med.L, 
PREMONSTRATENSIS. ] 

A. sé, = PREMONSTRATENSIAN 50. 

ajoo Tyrarett Hist, Eng. '1. 853 The Orders of the 
Cistercians and Premonstrants. 1747 Gentil, Mag. 570/2 
Abbeys of Benedictins, Cistercians, regular Canons, and 
Premonstrants, to which the king nominates, 

B. adj. = PREMONSTRATENSIAN @. 

1895 E. Marc. Tuomeson AHyst. Somerset Carthusians 71 
He had been Abbot of the Premonstrant Abbey of Dry- 
burgh. 1896 Lina Eckexstetwn IWoman nuder Alonast. 195 
‘Fhere were also two settlements of Premonstrant nuns in 
England. 

+ Premocnstrate, sé. Ols. rare. A shortened 
equivalent of PREMONSTRATENSIAN, 

isso Bate Ang. Votaries 1. Hiv, About this time arose 
other sectes of perdicion, as the .. Premonstrates. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 283 White Canons premonstrates, 


+ Premonstrate, f2/. a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. 
L. premonstrat-us, pa. pple, of pramonstrare : see 
next.] ‘Premonstrated’, foreshown, (Const. as 


pa. pple.) : ogy 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick 19 When they are ordinative, 
methodical, and by conclusion, as is premonstrate. 

t+ Premo‘nstrate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. premonstrare to show beforehand, f. prw, PRE- 
A. 1+ monstr@re to show.] tans. To point ont 
or make known beforehand ; to foreshow, portend. 

1588 J. Harvey Dise. Profi, 104 The same coniunetion 
againe infusing, doth ont of all doubt premonstrate the 
second coming of the sonne of God and man in the maiestie 
of his gtorie. 1594 [see PREsMONSTRANCE]. 1652 WHARTON 
tr. Rothman's Chiron, Wks. (1683) 550 They premonstrate 
Happiness to the Man in his Jonmneys and Messages. se 
C. Nesse Antichrist 132 ft is not the, manner of Holy 
Scripture to premonstrate any certain periods. 


Premonstratensian (pr/mpnstratensiin), 
sb. and a. Eccl, Hist. Also 7 pree-. [f med.L. 
Premonstrdlensis (see next) +-an.] 

A. sé, A member of the Roman Catholic order 
of regular canons founded by St. Norbert at 
Prémontré, near Laon, fle de France, in 1119. 
Also called Premonstrants, Norbertians, and, from 
the colour of thelr dress, White Canons. Also, a 


member of a corresponding order of nuns. 

1695 T. Tannen Nott/ia Monastica Pref. a vj b, Concern- 
ing the introducing of the Benedictine Order into this 
Kingdom,..as also of the Regular Canons, Austins, Pre- 
monsirat ‘nsians, Gilbertines, &c. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 
290/2 ‘Vie Premonstratensians procured a constitution, 
which was confirmed by Pope Innocent fI{, that all the 
abbots of their order shonld wear them (sc. mitres]. 1885 
Cath. Dict, 658/2 More recently a community of Frencb 
Premonstratensians has been established at Storrington. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this order. 

1695 T. Tanxea Notitia Monastica 123 Newhouse or 
Newsom. The first Monastery of the Praemonstratensian 
Order in England, built by Petr. de Gousla A.D. 1146. 
Jbid, Pref. bv, The Austin, Premonstratensian and Gilber- 
tine Nuns,..were instituted by the same as the Monks of 
those Orders. 1864 Churchman 3 Nov. 64 Bishop Maxe, 
the general visitor of the Premonstratensian order. 1885 
Cath. Dict. 685/1 There were at one time, according to 
Hélyot, a thousand Premonstratensian abbeys..and five 
hundred houses of nuns. 


| Premonstratensis, pre-, @. and sé, 
[med.L. ‘ belonging to Prémontré’, med.L. (/ocus) 
Premonstrains ‘the place foreshown’ (see PREMON- 
STRATE v.), so called because the site is said to 
have been prophetically pointed out by St. Norbert.] 
sz PREMONSTRATENSIAN a. and 56. Hence ¢ Pre- 
monstrate‘nse, con/r. Premonstrense,a@.andsé.; 


+Premonstrate‘nsers).; }Premonstrensian cd. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VIL. 459 Aboute pis tyme 
began pe ordre Premonstratensis (4/5. -censis], pat is pe 
ordre of white chanouns. 1432-s0 /éid., The ordre Pre- 
monstratense [4/.S. -cense] hegan abowte this tyme. | ¢ 1425 
Wyntoun Cro, vu. 806 (Wemyss MS.) And in be niat 3ere 
efter pan The ordre Premonstrense (Cott. A/S. Premon- 
strans; Auchinleck of Premonstratens] he began, That 
is to say of channons quhite. c14q40 Alphabel of Tales 
412 Per was a blak monk pat fell in apostasye, & syne 
he was a Premonstratence [47S. -cence] & went oute. 
asso Bare Lug. Votaries 1. 78 The Premonstraten- 
sers or white chanons, came in to the realme & buylded 
at Newhowse in Lyncolne dyocese in the yeare of ovr 
ford a M,a C, and xlv, ¢1630 Risoon Surv. Devon § 134 
1810) 146 Canons of the order of Prcemonstretenses, 1715 
1. Davtes Athen. Brit. 1. 142 This was answered by 
Father Hugo, a Regular Premonstrensian Prebendary. 1805 


PREMONSTRATION. 


Forsvtu Beanties Scotd, V1. 18 Patrick, of the refurmed 
order of Premonstratenses of Dryburgh. 

+ Premonstra‘tion, Oés. [ad. late L. prv- 
monstration-em, n. of action f. premonstrares sce 
PREMONSTRATE v.] The action of premonstrating 
or showing beforehand; a showing forth, making 
known, indication, or manifestation beforehand, 

61450 Mirour Saluacioun 44 The fift Chapitle vs elles 
oure ladys oblacionne In the temple by thre figures of pre- 
monstracionne. 158r Marpeck BA. of Votes 215 The Clmrehi 
by premonstration declareth what is the word of God. 1610 
Witet Herapla Dan. 39 This dreame beeing a pre- 
monstration of things to come. 1623 COcKERAM, /’ré- 
monstration, a fore-shewing. 

Pre‘monstra:tor. rare. [a.L. premonstrator, 
agent-n. f. pramonstrdre: see PREMONSYRATE v.] 
One who or that which shows beforehand. 

1846 in Worcester, citing Kirsy. Hence in later Dicts. 

Premorse (priéingus), @. Bot. and Lntom. 
Also pree-. [ad. L. Aremors-us, pa. pple. of prev- 
mordére to bite (off) in front, f. £7, Pre- A. 4c 
+ mordére to bite.] Waving the end abruptly 
truncate, as if bitten or broken off. 

1753 Cuansers Cyel. Supp. s.v. Leafy Premorse Leaf. 
a ak which is truncated and terminated by an acute sinus 
at the summit. 1826 Kirsy & Se. Antomol. 1V. xivi. 295 
Premorse.., terminating in an irregular truncate apex, as if 
bitten off. 1862 Miss Pratt /“ower. PZ 111. 192 Its root 
is premorse or bitten, 1872 Oniver Elem, Bot. 1. 192 Blue 
Scahious..Herb with a pramorse (abrupt) rootstock. 1887 
Amer, Naturatist XX. 529 Vhe types of the modern 
carrot are the tap-rooted and the premorse-rooted, 

Premortal to -Mosaic: see Pre- B. 1. 

Pre-mo‘rtem,«@. [a. L. fra: mortem before 
death.] Taking place or performed before death : 


opposed to fost-mortem. 

a Chicago Advance 21 July, To see himself as others 
see him through the kindly medinm of pre-mortem obituary 
notices, 1893 W. R. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst, (ed. 2) 11. 339 
The pre-mortem rise in temperature is usually attended by 
extreme frequency of pulse. 

Premotion (priméu-fan). [ad. med.L. prvms- 
“dn-em, n. of action f late L. premovére to move 
(anything) beforehand: see Prewove. So F. pri- 
motion (1713 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Motion or impulse 
given beforehand; esf. applied to divine action 
held to determine the will of the creature. 

@ 1643 Lp. Fatkiann, etc. /nfaltibitity (1646) 133 They 
contend..whether with this freedame of will..Physicall 
predeterminations or premotions can consist. @1680 J. 
Cornet Free Actions 1. vii. (1683) 18 It being to a good 
act, it is a Premotion ee of oor Nature, and to its 
well-being. 1727-41 Cruamuers Cyc/. s.v,, Physical pre- 
motion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, etc., is a complement 
of the active power, whereby it passes from the first act ta 
the second; i. e. from a complete, and next power, toaction. 
1867 [see PREMOVEMENT). 1885 Catholic Dict. 384/2 [About 
1580} Bannez, a Dominican professor at Salamanca, - .repre- 
sented efficacious grace as determining the free consent of 
the will by ‘ physical premotion ', and this premotion which 
was infallibly followed by the consent of the will came, as 
he alleged, from God’s absolute decree that the person so 
moved by grace sbould correspond to it. 1887 Afind Apr. 
266 This thesis is nothing more than the mere denial of 
‘ oS premotion '. 

remo‘tional, a. xouce-wd. [f. Pre- B.rd+ 
Moron sd.4+-AL.] Existing before motion, 

1852 Baiey Festus xxviii. (ed. 5) 475 At the first creation, 
in that peace, Premotional, preelemental, prime. 

Premove (primév), v. rare. [ad. late L. prv- 
mouere to move (anything) beforeband, f. pre, PRE- 
A. i + movire to Move.] ¢raus. To move or 


influence beforehand ; to impel or incite to action. 

1598 FLorio, Prentosso, promoted, preferred, premooued. 
1663 Baxter Divine Life 141 It followeth that we have 
no certainty when God premoveth an Apostle or Prophet to 
speak true, and when to speak falsly. 1675 — Cath. Theol. 
u1. viii. 1g0 It performeth that Act because it is premoved to 
it. 1867 W.G. Waro Ess, Phitos. Thetismt (1884) 11. 187 
note, Let it he assumed, then, that God does premove 
earthly phenomena, 

Ilence Premo'vement. rare. 

1867 W.G. Warp &ss. Philos. Theisue (1884) W.172 Tt 
does not follow.. because they are fixed that they proceed 
independently of God's constant and ies lalin th a 
movement’. [.Vofe] We do not say ‘premotion’, because 
this word has a special sense in the Thomistic philosophy, 
totally distinct from that here intended. 

Premu'ltiply, v. Afath. [Pre- A. 4¢.] trans, 
To multiply by (or as) a PREFACTOR, q. V- 

1890 in Cent. Died. 

+t Premunda‘tion. 04s. rare. In 7 pre-. 
[n. of action f. L, praemundire, repr. by pre- 
mundatus cleansed beforeband, f. rv, PRE- A. 1 + 
mundare to cleanse: see -aTIon.] A cleansing or 


purification beforehand, 

@ 1660 HaMMonp 19 Serm, ix, Wks. 1684 IV. 619 A pra 
mundaiion or presanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted higher. . 

+ Premurne, obs. colloq. contraction of Pre- 
MUNIBE (in sense 3). 

1758 Mas. Lesxnox //ensietia ut. i, ‘ Nay, for that matter, 
«I may draw myself into another premune perhaps: after 
what I have suffered I ought to be cautious." 

Premunizre, -eal,-ize, etc. : see PR-EMUNIRE, etc. 

+Premuni'te,v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L.pra- 
mitre (see next), Cf. F. prémunir (14th c.).] 
trans. To fortify or guard in front or beforehand. 
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1 @1619 FoTtukRBy Atheom. Pref. (1622) 12 Kur the better 
| removing of the exception..1 thooght good to pramunite 
the sneceeding Treatise, with this praceding Preface. 1679 
V. Atsop Melins Inguirendunt 1. i. 53 King Jamey sent 
thitber Jto Dort) several of his most learned and eminent 
divines, premunited with an instrument. 

Premunition (primizni‘fon). Now rare. [ad. 
late L. prewminition-em,n. of action f. pramiinire 
to fortify or protect in front, f. pra, Pre- A. 4e+ 
minire to fortify, defend. In med.L. pre-, pre- 
‘before’ was referred to time, and the verb coa- 
fonnded with premonére to warn beforehand, so 
that with the form of sreneunire it had the sense of 
pramonére; whence the sb. PREMUNIRE, and sense 
2 here (the earlier use in English).] 

1. The action of forlifying or guarding before- 
hand; a previous securing of immunity against 
attack or danger; a forearming. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. wiv.177 We premise these 
two pronisoes and premunitions for our selucs. 1622 5. 
Warp LY of Faith tn Death (1627) 49 Vet mee tell thee 
prauision is the best prevention, and premonition the best 
premonition. 1874 H. N. Henson J ordsw.i. (1884) 7 (Funk) 
That issue way to be forestalled by timely premunition. 

2. Used, by confusion, in the sense of PREMONI- 
Tiox, (The earlier use.) Ods. exc. as in quot. 
1875, referring to PREMUNIENTES: cf. next. 

11389 Aodls of Parit. Vil. 267/1 Soit tiel conviction ou 
atteindre envers lay par Brief de Premunition.] 1456 Cov. 
feet Be EO. S.) 296 That all the churche-wardens.. 
he redy ta accompt 3erely aftar premunicion made vnto 
theym. 1546 Nee. Privy Conucit Sct. |, 62 Upoun the 
premunitioon of xxU dayis to cumpeir befoir thaim, 1629 
Lynpe Via 7'néa 49 V.etters of aduertixement or premnnition 
were written..and were sent by the Orthodox Bishops and 
Pastors to other parts and sound Members of the Catholique 
Church. 1693 R. resinc Disc. Earthquakes 103 An 
experimental Knowledge of the Trath of Divine Premuni- 
tions, when it's too late..will be very sad. 1875 Steps 
| Const. Hist. xv. 1. 195 The whole body of beneficed 
| clergy..was organised by Edward [ as a portion of his 

parliament, by the clause of premunition inserted in the 
writ of summons addressed to the bishops. 

Premu‘nitory, 4. [f. L. prwminit-, ppl. 
stem of prvmeatnire, in med.1.. used for premoncre 
(see prec, and Premuntne’ +-ory*.] Used, by 
confusion, for PREMoNiTORY @. Premunilory clause 
= PREMUNIENTES clause. 
1joo Attrernurv Rights Eng. Convoc, (1701) 227, U..shall 
..endeavour to give some account of the Original of the 
Prenmnitory Clause. /fd. 241 The Premonitory Clause. 
31854 “Tretwae Ker, (1877) 1. 211 The prasmonitory clause 
though seemingly become a dead letter, was really carried 
into effect in its spirit. 

Premutative, -mycosic, -mythical: see 
| Pre- A. 3, Boa. Premye: see PReMIE. 

+ Prena‘de. Ods. Name ofa dish in old cookery. 
£1480 Two Cookery-bks. 91 Prenade [Douce 315. Brewes].— 
Take wyn,..and clarefied honey, sawndres, pouder of peper, 
Canel, Clowes, Maces, Saffron, pynes, my[n}ced dates, & 
reysons, And cast thereto a litul vinegre, and sette hit ouer 
the fire, and lete hit boyle Jetc.]. 

Prename, -nasal: see Pre- A. 2, B. 3. 

|| Prenares, prenares (prinériz), sd. p/, 

| Anat, Also in sing. -naris. [mod.L., f. pra 
before + L, xdrés, pl. of nares nostril.) The 
anterior nares or openings of the nasal cavity ; the 
nostrils (as opposed to the PosrNaRes), 

1882 Witper & Gace Anat. Techn. 513 There is a toler- 
ahly direct passage from the franarts to the postuaris 
throngh the so called seatus ventralis (inferior, 

Ilence Pre-, prenarial a.!, belonging to the 
prenares, 

1890 Cent. Dict,, Prenarial. 1895 5. S. Lex., Prenarial. 

Prenarial (prinériil), a2 Anat. [f Pre- 
B. 3+L, narts nostril+-at.] Situated in front of 
the nostrils. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anint VW. 426 Euphysetes simus 
shows ihe opposite extreme to Balgna and Piysetcr, in the 


disproportionate shortness of the rostral or ‘prenarial’ to 
| the cranial or ‘ postnarial ’ part of the skull. 

Prenatal (prmtal), a. [f Pre- Bo id+ 
Narau a1] Existing or occurring before birth; 
previous to birth; antenatal. 

(In quot. 1895 with reference to the prenatal divinity of 
Christ.) 

1826 Souruey Vind. Eccl. Angi. 172 For his prenatal 
Beers and the other miracles of his early life,.. 

t. Fursey is as little entitled to discredit as to honour. 
1874 H. R. Revnotps Yoks Safi. ii. 103 note, The idea of 
John's pre-natal inspiration ;..the supposed inspiration of 
the unborn Jahn. 1895 [awets in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 599 
There are what I may call the Prenatal Infusion clergy 
and ihe Postnatal Transfusion clergy. x Alibutt's Syst. 
Med. VILL 233 The principal causes [of idiocy and im- 
becility] ma grouped as pre-natal and post-natal. 
fg. 1877 Tyxpaut in Daily News 2 Oct. 2/4 Pre-natal 
intimations of modern discoveries and results are strewn 
through scientific literature. 

Hence Prena‘talist, one who believes in the 
prenatal divinity of Jesus Christ (also attrts.) ; 

| Prena‘tally adv., in the prenatal stage or period. 


1 Tourcer Fool's Err. xxxix. 286 That they were pre- 
natally infected with the seeds of fatal disease. 1895 
Hawes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 599 The Prenatalists admit 
human parentage on one side only. /2/d. 604 [see Post- 
NATALIST}. 

| Prenee, obs. form of Prince. 


PRENOSTICATURE. 


+ Prend, sd. Obs, [?for *reprend, from I. re- 
prendre 10 join broken parts.) ?.A repaired crack. 

1479 faston Lett. WI. 272 Item, a grete maser with a 
prend in the botom, and the armes of Seint Jorge... Item, 
a nother maser sownde in the botom and a sengilbonde. 

+ Prend, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. prend-re:-t.. 
prendére, contracted form of prekendcre to take: 
see PREHEND.] ¢raxs. ‘Yo take. 

1447 Bokenwam Seyntys (Roxb.) 149 In hym thon prend- 
yddyst thi symylytude. 

Prender ‘prenda:), few. [sb. use of I. 
prendre, inf, to take} The power or right of 
taking a thing without its being offered. 

1597 Wes ond Pt. Symbol. $126 The Lord..shal hane 
such things, us lye in prevdey: as the warde of the hodie of 
the heire and of the land, escheates &c. 1607 Cowen 
futerpr, s.v. Reuder, Vhere be certaine things in a maner 
that lie in Arender, cand certaine that fie in Aender, a 1625 
Sin Hl. Fixer Law (1636) 138 A reseruation of things in 
prender or Vscr, ay Co hitue common for for beeues, or foure 
cart loads of wood, maketh no tenure. 1768 BLackston. 
Comm. UL i 15 Heriot custom (which Sir Edmund Coke 
says, lies only in prender, and not in render). 

Prene, obs. form of PREEN. 

|| Prenegard. OJs, The Fr. plirase frenez garde, 
lake care. 

1400 Sones Cosfunte (Percy Soc.) 50 Prenegard, prene- 
gard, thus bere 1 myn baselard. 

Pre-nephritic: Pxe- 8.1. Prengte, Prenk: 
sce PRINKz. Prennable, obs. f. PREGNABLE. 

Prenoble (prinéwb'l), @. vonce-wd. [f. Pre- 
A.64 Nop.ea.J Pre-cminently noble. So + Pre- 
no‘ble v. Ods., drains. to ennoble pre-eminently. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea yo We should prenoble priority 
with honourable actions. 1812 SouruLy Omtutane 1). 96 
One of these prenoble and reverend Dvctors of Theology. 

Prenominal (ping minal,, a [f L. Ara. 
namin, sem of PRENOMEN +-ab: cl NoMINAL.] 
Pertaining to the pravomen or personal name, as 
distinzuished from ihe surname ; also, to the first 
word in binominal specific names. 

7646 Sir T. Nrowne send, Ep. un. vii, 102 So are rahe 
deceived in the names of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull- 
rash and many more: conceiving therein some prenominall 
consideration, whereas indeed that expression is but a 
Grecisme, by the prefix of Avppos and éuns. intending no 
more then great. 1847 Saxe Mafe of feck xxi, ‘Vl:e patro- 
aymical name of the maid Was so completely overlaid With 
a long pranominal cover, 1882 Corn’. Wag. Feb. 21g 
Many other prenominal absurdities. 

+ Preno‘minate, a. Obs. [ad. L. prandnrt- 
nal-us, pa. pple. of prandmindare: sec next.] 
Tefore-named, above-named ; = PRENGMINATED. 

1513 Braosuaw St. (Perdurge ut. 141 In short tyme after 
the prenomiinate pagans At tamysmouth reentred thi» 
realme agayne. /Gid. 1486 After the decesse of Hog. Lupe 
prenominate. 2602 Suaks. Hau. u. i. 43 Hauing euer 
oe in the prenominate crimes The youth you breath of 
guilty. x 

+ Prenominate, v. Ods. [f. late L. prv- 
nomindre to name in the first place+-ATE3; see 
Pre- A, 1 and NomixarE wv.) dveus, To name 
beforehand, to mention previously. lence + Pre- 
no‘minated /f/. a., previously mentioned, afore- 


said; aforenamed, above-named. 

1547 Boorpr. Brev. Health xxv. 15h, For al such matters 
loke in ye chapitres of the prenominated infirmities. 1597 
A. Mtr. Guillemeau's Pro Chirurg. 53/1 Those precedent 
or pranominated occasions. 1606 Sitaxs. Jr. & Cro. v. 
250 ‘Vhink'st thou tu catch my life so pleasantly, As to- 
prenominate in nice coniecture Where thou wilt hit me 
dead? 1670 Conclave tuherein Clement Vitt was Elected 
ope 3 Some..did not only refuse all the prenominatec 
persons, but would have introdaced athers. . 

+Prenomina‘tion. Oés. [n. of action from 
prec. vb.] é 

1, Prior nomination ; naming first; forenaming. 

1575 in H. Swinden G7. Yarmouth (1772) 222, We have 
lately tollerated youre baylives to have prenominacion to 
oure discredytt, 1646 Str T. browne Psend. Ef. 11 xxiv. 
170 In strict reason the watery productions should have the 
prenomination: and they of the tand rather derive their 
names, then nominate those of the sea, 1658 Priturs, 
Prenomination, a forenaming. 

2. The giving of a prenomen; a first name or 


appellation. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Sinfe 16 Aj} Common wealths assume 
their prenominations of their common divided weale, as 
where one man hath not too much riches, and another man 
loo much ponertie. 

+ Preno'stic, sd. Obs. In 4 -ik, -yk, 5 -ike. 
[ad. med.L. prwnosticus, partially Latinized form 
of prognosticus; so preenosticare yb. (Du Cange), 
and OF, prenosticable (Godef.),.] = Procnostic, 

1390 Gower Conf UL. 219 He seith, for such a prenostik 
Most of an hound was to him lik. ¢1398 Cnaucer For- 
tune 54 Prenostik is thow wolt hir towr asayle. 1481 
Botoner 7'xéle on Old Age (Caxton) e vj, The dayes callid 
Dies cretici and dies of prenostikes of good determynacions 
of the passions of a mans sikenesse ar the contrarye. 

So +Preno‘stic, + Preno‘sticate v. /vans. = 
ProcnosticaTE; + Preno‘sticate sd., } Preno’- 
sticative = PreNnostio sé.; + Prenostica‘tion, 
+ Preno‘sticature = PRocNosticaTion (in quot. 
1432-50, foreknowledge). 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xu. xvii, Ffor that day was hys 
deth *prenostyked, yf be wente to bataylle. 1432-50 tr. 


Hieden (Rolls) V. 169 Men..seide that eos a *pre- 
Oe 2 


PRENOTARY. 


tosticate and a signe that he sholde reioyce thempyre. 
/éid. (1. 283 thay iyide the horne fulle at that tyme thei 
prenosticate grete ite bundaunce of goodes. 1513 Douctas 
vEneis WW. viz 209 Eltir that this prophet..Thir devyne 
answeris tbus prenosticate. c1g0o Maunnev. (1839) xv. 167 
The *prenosticaciouns of thinges that felle afire. 1432-50 
tr. Aigden (Rolls) 11, 317 A scribe, hauenge prenostication 
of thynges to comme [L. prascins futurorum). Lbid. Vi. 
219 In whiche yere ij horrible blasynge sterres apperede ;.. 
as a “prenosticatyve of grete destruccion. 1490 CaxTon 
Eneydes xxii. 80 Dyuynacions presagyous & aruspycyous, 
vnto her tolde,.. by the auguryes & *prenostycatures of her 
harde and aduerse fortunes. 

+Prenotary. 04s. Forms: 5 prenotarye, 
6 -arie, preignetory, prignatory, 7 pre(i)gno- 
tarie, -ry, pregnotary, pregnotory, prenotory. 
[ad. med.L. pranotarius, app. a latinized synonyn 
of protonotarius PRotoxoTaRy : cf AF. prenotarie 
Britton 1292), pretgnatorie. Prob. at first stressed 
prenota'riz, whence pre‘ndtary, -ndtorie, -nétory, 
ctc., and pregn- for pren-.] The chief clerk of a 


court of law; a protonolary. Also fg. 

[c 120 Bractox De Leg. Angiix# (Rolls) 11. 188 Tunc legat 
prothonotarius virtutem brevis ad instructionem juratorum. 
erago Freta rv. ix. (1647) 230 Tune legat pracnotarius 
virtntem Juratorum. 1292 Baitrox it. xxi. § 5 Adounc lour 
seit bref lew par le clere prenotarie, qi dirra en ceste manere.) 

¢ 1450 Lyoc. & Bercu Secrees 2399 Prenotaryes to have I 
the Advyse. 1535 Cromwettin Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
I. 398 John joyner the kinges Preignetory of his graces 
comen bench at Westminster. 1542-3 dct 34 435 (len. VELL, 
¢. 27 § 43 Vpon enery fine..shalbe paied..twoo shillynges 
.. Wherof. .the Prenotarie, entring the same, shall have (wo 
pens. 1600 Jaidon, Essex, Doc. Bundle 162 If. 8 Voto 
serjeants, prignatoryes, atturneys, and conncelors. 1651 tr. 
De-las-Coveras’ Don Penise 20 ‘Vhe Judge of the towne 
assisted hy the Pregnotory and serjeants came into the 
house. 1688 Priteis, Pregnotarics,..in Common law, the 
chief Clerks of the King’s Court, whereof three are of 
the Common pleas, and one of the King’s Bench. @ 1693 
Uraukart’s Rabelais m. xli, 345 Sequestrators,.. Tabel- 
lions,.. Pregnatories, Secondaries, 

Prenotation (prioté-Jon). In quot. pre-. 
[£ Pree A, 2+Noration; see next. Cf, late T.. 
prenotatio a first notion (Ennod. in Quicherat).] 
Noting beforehand; prediction, prognostication. 

1861 I. Tavior Spir, Hebr. Poetry Pref. 13 Attested by.. 
the Divine prae-notation of events. 

+Preno'te, v. Os. [ad. L. prenotare to 
mark before, in late L. to predict: see Pre- A. 1 
and Norev. So obs. F. prénoter to note before.] 

1. ¢vanus. To note or make mention of previously. 

1570 Foxe A. & JJ. (ed. 2) 1781 This blinde ignorance of 
that age, thus aboue prenoted. 

2. To denote or betoken beforehand, to progno- 


sticate; to predict, foretell. 

1641 H. L'EstRANGE God's Sabbath 63 It was not typical ; 
it did not prenote any thing to ensue or be accomplisht. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astro. xxvii. 173 In what House you 
find Canda Draconis, it prenotes detriment. a@1711 KEN 
Hymnariumn Poet, Wks. 1721 11.143 How Prophets clearly 
could prenote Events remote. 

Pre-no'tice. rare. 
notice or intimation. 

a1680 Cnarnock Altrib, God (1834) 1. 225 He judged it 
expedient to give some pre-notices 3 that Divine incarna- 
tion. 1814 Coreripcr in J. Cottle Zarly Recoll. (1837) 11. 
218 With silent wishes, that these explanatory pre-notices 
may be attributed to their true cause. 


Prenotifica'tion, rare. [PRe- A.2.]  Pre- 
vious notification. 

1765 Sterne Tr, Shandy VIII. iv, Bridget's re-notifica- 
tion of them to Snsannah..made it necessary for my uncle 
Toby to look into the affair. 188q J. Tart Afind in Matter 
ie 197 By divine prenotification, Noah saved himself 
and family. | 

Prenotion (prindwfan). Now rare. [ad. L. 
prenition-em a previous notion, preconception, 
innate idea (Cic.), transl, Gr. mpdAmfas of the Epi- 
cureans: see Pre- A. 2 and Notioy. So F. 
prénotion (16th c.).] 

1. A notion or mental perception of something 
before it exists or happens. Also (without ¢ or f/.), 
foreknowledge, prescience; in quot. 1652, progno- 
stication. 

1588 J. Harvev Disc. Probl. 77 Euen in such prenotions 
and premonitions..they may prouidently and reasonably 
foresee the consequence of Natural! or Morall effects. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, nu. xi § 2 That the mind when it is 
withdrawn and collected into itself. .hath some extent and 
latitude of prenotion. 1607 Bricutman Predict. (1641) 2 
Whosoever..may be amply satisfied, what prevalence his 
prenotions had. 1652 Gaute Mfagastrom. 341 Many sooth- 
saying astrologers .. had gathered themselves together, to 
consult abont the preenotion of Valens his successor. 1709 
Berkecev The. Vision § 148 Some glimmering analogous 
preenotion of things, that are placed beyond the certain 
discovery .. of our present state. 1856 R. A. VauGnuan 
Mystics (1860) 1. 218 ‘he belief that the sonl, when by 
abstinence and observances it has been purified and con- 
centrated, has a certain extent and latitude of prenotion. 

2. A notion of something before actual experience 
of or acquainiance with it; a previous notion; 
a preconceived idea. 

160g Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xv. § 3 This art of memory is 
but built upon two intentions; the one prenotion, the other 
emblem. 1614 Jackson Creed ut. xxi § 22 Were we well 
acquainted..with. those pranotions the Apostle supposed 
as known [ete.. 1672 Witeins Nad. Relig. 42 What kind of 


[Pre- A. 2.] Previous 


1284. 


notion of a Deity? 1846 Sia W. Hamittox Dissert. in Reid's 

Ws. App. 762 Anticipations—Presumptions—Prenotions. 

iTence Prenoctional a@., perlaining to a precon- 
ceived notion. 

187z De Morcax Budect we Paradoxes 383 They might 
have gone so far, for example, under pre-notional impres- 
sions, as the alliterative allopath, who,..opposing the pro- 
gress of science called vaccination, declared that some of its 
patients conghed like cows, and bellowed like hulls. 

+ Prensa'‘tion, Ols. rare. [ad. L. pressatio, 
n. of action f, prensdre, contr. f. prehensdre: see 
PREHENSATION.] Seizing; laying hold. 

1620 i Kine Serm. 24 Alar, 22 How would 1] vrge- vnto 
you..the presentest prensation and pursuit of the very 
forelock of time? @ 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1680) 149 
By ambitious prensations, by Simoniacal corruptions, .. by all 
kinds of sinister ways, men crept into the place. 

So + Prensile a. Ods. rave. perh. error for PRE- 
HENSIDE: Prension (7a7¢\ = PRENENSION (sensc 3). 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. ii. 322 The large red 
monkey of Demerara..having a long prensile tail. [Vote] 
I believe prensile is a new-coined word. J have seen it, but 
do not remember where. (Prefensiée was a recent word] 
1836-48 B.D. Warsu aristoph., Clords 1. iv, Verboseness, 
and pulsion, and prension. 

Prent, -e, obs. f. Prixt sé. and v7; obs. pa. 
pple. of PRINK 2. : 

Prentice (prentis), sd. Now erch. or dial, 
Forms: 4-6 prentis, -ys, -yse, -yce, -iz, Sc. -eis, 
(4 -yss, -ese, prenttis, printiz, -yce, preyntyce, 
5 prentez, -isse, 5-6 -es, 6 -esse, Sc. -eiss), 4-7 
prentise, ‘¢. printeis, 6-7 prentize, §- prentice, 
(S- ’prentice). [Aphetic form of APPRENTICE. 
The pl. was sometimes prentis, prentes, -e2, etc.] 

1. =—APPRENTICE $4, 1. 

To send or put to prentice, to bind as apprentice. 

21300 Cursor A. 12233 Als printiz [z. 77. prentiz, prentis] 
wend i him haf over-cummen. 1362 Lanci. /?. Pd A. v. 116, 
Ll sernede Simme atte noke, And was his pliht prentys his 

rofyt to loke. 1453-4 Cad. anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 280 

rysh jornaymen, Irysh prentesys. a 1g48 Hats. Chron., 

Flen, VIUIL 61», Then all the young men resisted the 
Alderman..and cryed prentyses and clubbes. 1556 Chrou. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 30 Thys yere was yell May day, that 
yong men and prentes of London rose in the nyght. 1593 
Suaks. 2 ffen. FZ, 1. iti. 71 Be merry Peter, and feare 
not thy Master, Fight for credit of the Prentices. | 1611 
Glasgow Burgh Ree. (1876) 1. 318 That na printeis heireftir 
salbe admittit burges except his maister compeir with him. 
1711 STEELE Spect. No. 107 » 7 Sir Roger .. sent his 
Coachman’s Grandson to Prentice. 1721 AMnErsT 7erra 
Fil, No. 38 (1754) 202 City "prentices and lawyers clerks. 
1867 Rustin Hod. Econ. Art 31 Stupid tailor’s ‘prentices who 
are always stitching the sleeves in the wrong way upwards. 

+b. A learner yenerally ; a disciple. Ods. 

[tz92 Britton vi. i. § 3 En eyde des prentiz [for the 
assistance of learners).} ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints it. (Pautus) 
248 A woman..pat..to petir printeis had bene. /drd. iii, 
(Andreas) 479 Pu tak to be Pe forme of prenttis, gyf bat bu 
Wil knaw it pat pou speris now } 

+2, Law. =APPRENTICE sb, 2. Obs. 

3377 Laxct. P. PLB, xix. 226 Prechoures & prestes & 
prentyces of lawe. 1399 — Rick. Rededes un. 350 Ffor selde 
were be sergiauntis sou3te ffor to plete, Or ony prentise of 
courte preied of his wittis. 1460 Capcrave Cérvon. (Rolls) 
297 Glendore..was first a prentise at Cort, and than a 
Swyere of the Kingis hous. 31484 in J. S. Davies /Zist. 
Sonthanipton (1833) 474 There was ayenst us ij sergeauntez 
and iiij prentez. 1§30 Patser. 258/1 Prentyce in lawea lerned 
man: they [French] use no suche order, 

+3. fig. = APPRENTICE 5b. 3. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Maytes of A.u xvi 47 He shal not be noo 
ah puttyng his oost in fayre ordenance. 1549 

WERDALE, etc. Eras. Par. Gal. 8 Assone as..1 became 
prentice to the spiritual lawe of fayth. 1586 Sioney distr. 
§ Stetia \xx, Sonets be not bound prentise to annoy. 

4, attrib, and Comb., as prentice-boy, -girl, -lad, 
-years; often implying inexperience as of a novice 
or beginner, as prentice car, hand, stroke, work; 
prentice-like adj. 

1594 Nasue Unjort, Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V.63 Did nener 
vnlouing seruant so prentiselike obey his nener pleased 
mistres. 1598 Sytvesten Du Barfasu.. tv. Flaudicrafts 56 
My Prentice ear doth oft reverberate, 1633 P. Fretcner 
Pise. Eel. 1 xi, When Thelgon here had spent his pren- 
tise-yeares, 1666 Perys Diary 3 Sept., Saying that she 
was not a ‘prentice girl, to ask leave every time she goes 
abroad. 1745 De Joe's Eng. Tradesman v. (1841) 1. 32 
There is nobody to serve but a prentice-boy or two. 19784 
Burns Green grow the Rashes v, Her prentice han’ she 
tried on man, An’ then she made the lasses,O. 1849 CLoucu 
Dipsychus wt. iv.74 In the deft trick Of prentice-handling 
to forget great art. 1860 Motiey Nether/, 1. arz ‘There 
was likely to be no prentice-work, 

Pre‘ntice,z. Nowarch.ordial. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, = APPRENTICE 2. 

1g98 Marston Sco. Villanie n. ix. G viij, But when to 
seruile imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is prentizéd, 
Tis worse then Apish. 1608 Day Law Trickes 1. it, Thou 
wouldst not prentise thy affections Nor tie thy fortunes to 
a strangers lone. 1716 Hearne Coééect. (O.H.S.) V.278 His 
Father was a Bookseller in Oxford, prenticed to old Hen. 
Davies. 1896 A, E. Housman Shropshire Lad xlvii, 
‘Prenticed to my father’s trade. 

+Prenticeage. 0és. Also 7-isage. Aphetic 
f, APPRENTICEAGE ; also analysed as prentice-age. 

1886 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 270 Must I be the exercise 
of your prentice-age? 1624 7rag. Nevo u. ii. in Bullen 
O. P21. 38 Full blowne Inspire me with Machlzan rage 
That l mee out Romes Prentisage. 1657 J. SERGEANT 
Schism Dispach't a To make the confutation of that 


men are there any where, who have not of themselves this pre- | Treatise the prentisage of bis endeavours in controversie. 


PRE-OBLIGE. 


+ Pre‘nticehead. O/s 
-HEAD.] = next. 

1423 Jas. | Avugis Q. clxyxxv, On way, In gnde tyme and 
sely to begynne ‘Ihair prentissehed. 1463 in Busy Wills 
(Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour of his prentished. 
1526 Siler. ote (W. de W. 1531) 142 Than we shall be 
delyuered out of our prentyshed, and be made free men. 

+ Prenticehood. Oés. [f. as prec. +-HooD; 
cf, APPRENTICEHUOD.] = next, 1. 

1377 Laxcn. P, Pe. D. v. 236, I..have ymade many a 
kny3te bothe mercere & drapere, pat payed nevere for his 
prentishode nou3te a peire glones. 1386 Cuaucer Cook's 
7. 36 This ioly prentys with his maister bood Til he were 
ny out of his prentishood. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 3 
Fulle vij. yere of prentishode. 1554 in Bury Wills 
(Camden) 145 When he commith out of his yeres of prentis- 
wood, 1868 Futwet. Like will to Like in Naz. Dodstey 
111. 310 So soon as my prenticehood was once come out, 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. xiii, | serv'd no prentisehood 
toany Rod. : Rok, 

Prenticeship (pre‘ntisfip). Now arch. or 
dial. Forms: see Prentice; also contr. 6 
prentyship, prent’ship, S¢-. prentischip, 6-7 
(9 dial.), prentiship. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 

= APPRENTICESHIP 1, 2. 

1535 Lyxogsay Saiyre 3884 He man gang till his prenti- 
schip againe, 1g8r Muncaster Positions. XxxVil. (1887) 154 
To abide the paines of some more laborious prenticeship. 
1899 Be. HAtt Sat. vii. 86 Of late did many a learned man 
Serue thirtie yeares Prenti-ship with Priscian. a 1659 Ospoan 
Mise. 81 Of too noble a nature to be learned under a Prenti- 
ship. 19737 Porr. Hor. Epist. 1. i, 181 He serv'd a 'Pren- 
ticeship, who sets up shop. 1842 ‘T. Mitcnent. Arfstoph. 
If. 273 In perils and alarms Was his prenticeship of arms. 

2. = APPRENTICESHIP 3, 4; ¢ransf. a space of 
seven years. 

1ss3_Ascuam in edt, Lif, Mfen (Camden) 16, 1 have 
allready served out threc prentyships at Cambrige. 1632 
Massincer Maid of Hon. m. i, 1 served two prentice- 
ships just fourteen years, Trailing the puissant pike. 1702 
C. Matner Alagn. Chr. viv. (1852) 545 Men [who] had 
spent whole prenticeships of years in the faithful service 
of thechurches. a3845 Hooo Sniffing a Birthday i, Three 
‘prenticeships have past away,..Since | was bound to life ! 

+ Prenticewick. Obs. rare". [f. as prec. + 
-WIck.] = prec, 1. 

146a Litt, Red Bk, Bristol (igoo) 11. 129 At that tyme 
they beyng in theyre prentiswyke. 

+ Prennu:nce, 2. Ofs.rare—'. [ad. OF. prenon- 
cer (Froissart), or ad. L. prenuntiare (-nunciére) 
to foretell, f. ra PRE- A. 1 + stzentiare to announce. ] 
trans, = PRENUNCIATE v. 

1580 //ay's Demandes in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S) 48 The 
cleane sacrifice quhilk Malachias did prenunce and fore- 
speake. e . 

+ Prenuw'nciate, -nuntiate, v. Obs. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. pranuntiare: see prec.] trans. 
To announce beforchand; to foretell; to predict. 

1623 Cocxeram, Prenunciate, to Toreshew. a 1636 Fitz- 
Gerrray Compassion Captives Ded. Ep, (1637) 2, 1 come.. 
not as the sea-porpesses to prenuntiate a storme, but..to 
procure a calme, 1652 Gaute Magastrom 94 If the. .con- 
Junctions of tbe stars be sufficient to prognosticate and pre- 
nuntiate all manner of mutations, 

So + Prenuncia‘tion, announcement beforehand, 
foretelling, prediction, prognostication; + Pre- 
uwneiative a. ¢Prenu‘neious @. (rare~°), 
announcing beforehand, presaging; Prenuntiate 
nonce-wa., used to render L. prenurtins masc., 


prenuntia fem., foreteller, harbinger. 

1623 Cockeram 1, Fore-shewing.. “Srenunciation. a 1626 
W. Scrater £.xp. 4th ch. Romt. (1650) 152 Propheticall pre- 
nunciations all verified by events. 1652 GauLE Magastromt, 
67 To cause a falsehood in the pronuntiation, prennntiation, 
or prediction. 1555 Bonner WVecess. Doctr. Liv, The fyrste 
Sacramentes .. were *Prenuncyatyue of Chryst to come. 
1843 G. S. Faser Eight Disscré. (1845) 1. 47 Typical and 
prenunciative of the one efficacious piacular devotement of 
the Lamb of God. 166 Biount Glossogr., *Prenuncious, 
..that first brings tidings, that goes afore and tells news. 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fast? 1. 825 But now the bird 
*prenuntiate of day [L. ducis praenuntius ales) Proclaims 
the morning. Tbid, v1. 244 ‘The herald priest, with javelin 
in hand, Prenuntiate of warfare [L. de/dz Pratmention 

+Prenzie, zc. Obs. A doubtful word in the 
following passage ; prob. an error. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for AM. un. i...94, 97 Cla. The prenzie 
Angelo? /sa, Oh ‘tis the cunning Liuerie of hell, The 
damnest bodie to inuest, and couer In prenzie gardes. 

+ Pre-object, v. Os. rare—°. [f. Prae-, PRE- 
A. 1+Ossrcr v. 3.) ¢vans. To bring forward or 
offer in advance. So + Pre-objercted pa. fple., 
previously offered. 

1636 Paysne A/umb, Remonstr, (1643) 3: For any other 
pretended Presidents (or Records) that may be alleadged to 
prove the lawfulnesse of this Tax, we intend -not here..to 
trouble your Majestic with particular answers to them, they 
being all fully answered in those przobjected, 

Pre-objectal, 2. rare. [f. Pre- B. 1d+ 
Opsect sé.+-AL.] Existing before becoming an 


object of knowledge. 2 

1865 J. Grote Explor, Philos. 1. 67 Knowledge..is the 
mingling of our own consciousness with a certain (so to call 
it) prz-objectal matter of knowledge, of which we are so far 
conscious, as that it is that by distinction from which we 
know ourselves. 

Pre-obli‘ge, v. rare. [Pre-A.1.] ¢ravns. To 
oblige beforehand ; to bind by previous obligation. 

1644 Huston Vind. Treat. Monarchy iii. i 1 grant a 
people (not preobliged) [ully overcome should much sin 


[f. Prentice 5d. + 


PRE-OBSERVE. 


against Guds providence by obhstinacie. 
Truth Springing 25 Onely the two last were conunanded 
to Noah (to the other five he was preobliged). a 1694 
Tittoyson Serw. Ixxxv. (1742) VI. 1363 Nor, lastly, was he 
pre-obliged by any kindness or beneht from us. 

Pre-observational : see Pre- B. 1d. 

Pre-obse’rve, vere. [PRE-A. 1.) ¢rans. ‘To 
observe beforehand. 

1664 Power Eaf. Philos. 1.11 As hath been pre-observ'd 
in other Insects. /d/. 1. 160 As has been praobserved by 
all Magnetick Writers. 1675 Han. WootLey Genfdewwoman's 
Com. 193, 1 shall give you an account of what must be pre- 
observed in the keeping of a ae 

Pre-obtain, -occipital: see Pre- A. 1, B. 3. 

Preoccupaucy (prég"kivpinsi). [f. Pre-A. 2 
+ Occupancy ; ef. Preoccury.) 

1, The fact of occupying previonsly ; previous or 
earlier occupancy ; = PREOCCUPATION 3. 

1758 Jouxson, Preoceupancy, the act of taking possession 
hefore another, 1796 Morse 4 wer. Geog. 1. 632 ‘The Indians 
had an undisputed title to the..territary, either from _pre- 
occupancy or conquest, 1832 Lvett Princ. Geol. 11, 167 That 
powerful barrier against emigration [of plants]—pre-occu- 


ancy. 

2. The state of being preoccupied or engaged. 

1893 Arvosy Sept. 202 An endless restless preoccupancy 
vaguely followed by fear of satiety. 1898 Daddy Neies 
pena: 2/6 He. declined repeated aac of a seat in Parli 
meiit..on the ground of his preoccupancy in the administra- 
tion of Owens College. 

Preoccupant (prip'kipant), 2. and sé. [f. 
Pre- A. 3 + Occupant.) 

A. adj, Previously oceupying ; preoccupying. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 56 Least a preoccupant fear 
possess their spirits. 

B. sé. One who occupies (a place or region) 
before others; a previous or earlier occupant. 

¢1826 T. ALDEN in 3 Afass. Hist, Coli, (1837) V1. 152 
Tools, made of iron,..which, no doubt, were obtained by 
the tawny pre-occupants of this region from the French. 
183z LyeLe Princ, Geol. 11. 173 Invasions of this kind, 
attended by the expulsion of the pre-occupants, are almost 
instantaneous. 

+ Preo-ccupate, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. prev 
octupat-us, pa. pple. of praocenpare to Preoccury.] 
= PREOCCUPATED. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Preoccupate, prevented, over- 
reached, taken aforehand. 


+ Preo'ccupate, v. Os. [© ppl. stem of 
L. preoceupdre to PREOCCUPY : see OCCUPATE 7.) 

1. frans. Yo take possession of or seize upon 
beforehand or before another ; to usurp. 

1586 Ferse Blaz. Gentric 311 Vf..any other Captayne 
shall with hys insigne preoccupate the place of honor. 1592 
Nasue Strange Newes L jb, ne heart is prwoccupated with 
better spirits, which have left no house roome. 1628 
Hospes Thucyd. (1822) 76 The Thebans foreseeing the war, 
desired to preoceupate Platea. 1927 PAP Quart! 232 
The late Omen of approaching Eva sae preoccupated his 
Thoughts, $ 

2. To take at unawares, surprise, overtake. 

1s82 N. T. (Rhem.) Gaé. vi. 1 If a man he preoccupated 
in any fault, ye that are spiritual, instruct_such an one in 
the spirit of lenitie. 1630 Lexnaro te. Charron’s Wisd, 
(1658) 59 The Spirit being preoccupated, tainted and over- 
cume, 1650 Trapp Come. Deut, xxxii. 5 They are pre- 
occupated, taken at unawares. 1654 foid., Ps. Weg 
Davids adultery was a sin of infirmity (he was preoccupated, 
as Gal. 6. 1). P : 

3. To take possession of the mind beforchand ; 
to prepossess ; to influence, bias, prejudice. 

1g82 N. T. (Rhein.) Pref. bijb, If the spremuiee of any 
erroneous persuasion preoccupate the mind. 1624 Worron 
Archit. in Redig. (1651) 256 Lest the pleasure of the Eye pre- 
occupate pe ueeinens. 1647 Trapp Comm. Acts xxv. 11 
A corrupt Judge, notoriously forestalled and_preaccupated. 
1681 Hickertnen. Vind. Naked Truth 2 To preoccupate 
and prepossess his Readers with an opinion of his Modesty. 

4. To mect in advance; anticipate; forestall. 

1588 Rey. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 287 Drawing in of 
strangearis, and, to preoccupat thair arryvall, hes causit his 
speciall kynnismen and houshald servandis surprise and 
occupy his Hienes awne houssis. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., 
Death (Arb) 384 Revenge triumphes over death, love 
esteemes it not..greif flyeth to it, feare preoccupateth it. 
1678 Cupwortn /nételd, Syst. 258 This objection is thus 
preoccupated by Plato. 

5. To cause to seize zfou beforehand. rare—?. 

1603 Frorio Afoutaigne (1634) 503 Why is not some one of 
them possessed with the humor to preoccupate on his com- 
panions the glory of this chaste love? 

Hence + Preo‘ccupated £f/. a. ; + Preo‘ccupat- 

ing vd/. sb. and ffi. a. 
_ t59t R. Turnsur. £xp. St. Fames 128 The mocking and 
ironicall_preoccupating and preuenting of the objection. 
1651 H. L'Estrance Answ, M rg. Worcester 77 We should 
leave the deciding of the sense. .to the pre-occupated under- 
ponaing, of one of the Advocates. 1631 tr. Bergerac's 
Satyr. Char. xiii. 52 For fear, least the pre-occupated should 
conclude, that ‘tis the devill that speaks in him. 

+ Preo:ccupately, adv. Obs. rare—'.  [f. PRE- 
OCCUPATE a, + -LY¥2.] Ina preoccupied manner; in 


quot., so as to preoccupy. 
1628 F, Grevit Hum. Learn. xii, Abstracts the imagina- 
tion or distasts With images preoccupately plac'd. 
Preoccupation (préipkizpeifon). [ad L. 
preocenpition-em, n. of action from preocctpare : 
see prec. So F. prdoccugation (15th c. in Godef. 
Compl.):]_ The action of preoccupying. 
+1. The mecting of objections beforehand. In 
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1668 Fuanco | Ahel A figure of specch in which objections are 


anticipated and prevented ; anticipation, prolepsis. 

(In quots, 1538 and thence in 1552, erruncously expluined 
us = faralipsts, app. by confusing this with prolepois.) 

11538 Etyor, Prgvcenfatio, afygure in Rhetorike, whan we 
will saye that we will not tell a thinge, and yet therby 
couertly we wil declare the matter, ur make it suspected. 
1552 Hutorr, Preocenpation .. is also a certayne fygure 
in rethurycke, or a darke speakynge, as when we wyll saye, 
IT wy! not tell all (cte.).] 1584 R. Secor Discov. Witcher iw. 
viii, (1886) 23 They prevent us with a figure.. prolepsis or 
preoccupation, 1611 W. Sctarer Ay (1629) 340 The words 
haue in them a preoccupation, of what might be objected 
against the former Doctrine. 1683 E. Hoonnk Pref 
Pordage’s Alystic Div. 64 By waie .. of obviation, prasvention, 
pra:occupativy and anticipation. 

2. Prepossession of the mind which gives it a 
certain disposition or tendency; bias; prejudice. 

1603 Florw JJontaignue uw. rit (1632) 247 ‘These [Atheists] 
have some preeccepation of judgements that makes their 
taste wallowish and tastlesse. 1613 Suertey 7rav. Persia 
135 Let not your desires of promoving this great. .businesse, 
blind you from foreseeing all sorts of preoccupations, which 
--you..may perchance tind greater, 1696 Locke /efl 
(1708) 156 “Vis your preocenpation in fayour of me, that 
mikes you say what you do, 1875 EK. Wante £7 in 
Christ 1. xxiv. (1878) 346 Starting as we belicve without 
pre-occupation. 

3. Actual occupation (of a place) beforehand. 

1658 Putttirs, Prvocenpacion, a possessing Lefore hand. 
1706 fd. (ed. Kersey) sv, That Land was in his Pre- 
occupation. 1859 Darwin Orig. Specw xiii, (1873) 357 
Preoccnpation has probably played an important part in 
checking the commingling of the species. 

4. Occupation that takes precedence of all other ; 
‘first business’. 

1873 Svmonps Grh. Poets vi. 166 The first preoccupation 
of every Greek who visited Olytupia, was to see the statue 
uf Zeus, 1883 Mauch, Guard. 13 Oct. 7,2 The fixed pre- 
occupation of our agents on the spot..t» to maintain the 
peace. 1885 Pad! Mad?G. 27 June 4/1 Marrying and giving 
In marriage is now and always has been the great preoccu- 
pation of man and womankind. 

5. The condition of being preoccupied ; mental 


absorption or engrossment. 

1854 Mirmax Lat, Chr. vin. i, LL, 264 The preoccupation of 
men’s niinds with this absorbing subject, 1866 Gro. ELtor 
F. Holt xiv, The stamp of gravity and intellectual pre- 
occupation in his face and bearing. 

Preo-ceupative, a. rarc. [f. as PREoccUrATE 
@ +-1VE.} Characterized by preoccupying. Ilence 
Preo‘ccupatively adv. 

1860 Sata Looking at Life 147 Mercy allows the present 
necessity to overshadow and pre-occupatively overcume the 
contingent emergency. 

Preoccupied (préipkipaid), 797. a. [f. Pre- 
occupy v. +-EDL.] Occupied previously. a. Ab- 
sorbed inthought,abstracted. b. Zco/,and Se?. Of a 
name: already occupied or used for something else. 

1849 C. Broxte Shirdey viii, The pre-occupied, serious 
face. 1891 T. Harpy Yess xviii, Something nebulous, pre- 
occupied, vague, in his bearing and regard, marked hin as 
one who probably had no very definite aim or concern 
about his material future. 1903 Westin. Gas. 12 Feb. 1/3 
In the further corner..a preoccupied-looking band is ex. 
ploiting the musical comedies. a : 

Hence Preo'ceupiedly adv., in a preoccupied 
manner; with preoceupation of thought. 

1884 J. Hawtuorne Pearishell Neckiace xi, * Ay, surcly 
ws’, said Poyntz, puffing his pipe preoccupiedly. 

Preoccupier (pr7jgkivpaijat). [f next + -En!,] 
One who preocenptes. 

1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 430 Iy he not 
almost the sole preoccupier of the mind whenever it recurs 


to these plays? 
Preoccupy (prig'kivfpoi), v. [ff Pree Ava + 


Occupy, after L. preoccupare to seize beforehand. 
Cf. F. préocenper (14th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To oceupy or engage beforehand ; to 
engross to the exclusion of other things; + to pre- 
possess, to bias. 

1567 Dranxt Horace, Epist. To Rdr., Amarouse Paniphlets 
haue so preoccupyed the eyes and eares of men. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. u. iit, 240 Say. that Your minds pre-uccupy'd 
with what you rather must do, Then what you should, 
made you against the graine To voice him Consull. 1735 
Arsutunor (J.), L think it more respectful to the reader to 
leave something to reflections, than preoccupy his judg- 
ment, 1856 Emerson Zug. Traits, Voy. Eng. Wks. Il. 13 
The inconveniences..of the sea are not of any account to 
those whose minds are pre-occupied. , 

2. To ocenpy or take possession of beforehand 
or before another; to appropriate for use in 


advance. 

1622 Maryxes Ane, Law-Merch. 240 The places of these 
Ships which by them should haue been preoccupied, may 
be filled vp yearely with good fish. 1795 Soutney Lett. 
Jr. Spain (1799) 69 We found the mits pre-occupied by 
a Marquis and his retinue. 1837 Cariyte Fr. Kev. (1872) 
If. 1. vii. gg A Mountain-wall of forty miles .. which he 
should have preoccupied. 1865 M. Arxotp Zss. Crit. x. 
(1875) 409 The name of Antoninus being preoccupied by 
Antoninus Pius. ‘ ‘ 

b. To-oceupy or fill (a thing) w7¢h (something) 
beforehand. 

1822-34 Guod's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 
proposed,.ta fight off the poison of lyssa by preoccupying 
the ground with the poison of a viper. 1868 Browninc 
Ring & Bk.1x. 1240 Vf field with corn ye fail preoccupy, 
Darnel for wheat and thistle-beards for grain.. Will grow 
apace, 


7 It has..been 


PRE-ORAL. 


+3. To possess by anticipation. Ods. 

1638 Jusivs Paint. duetents 123 That they should in 
their life time preoccupie a lively teeling of an eveilasting 
name. @ 1677 Manton Lap. Lord's Pr. Matt. vicar Who. 
187 f. 160 We need not stuticipate and pre-occupy the 
cares of the neat day. 

+4. To anticipate, forestall. Ods. rare. 

@ 1677 [cf 3]. 1785 Wawion Wiltou's Poets 306 note, 1 
have been preaccupied by Dr. Jurtin in noting thus parallel. 

+5. To wear beforehand. b. puss. To be dressed 
én beforehand, Ods. rare. 

1630 13. Jonson .Veww Zam Argt. iv, The tailor’s wife, who 
was wont to be pre-oceupied in all his customers’ best clothes. 
@ 1637 — Underwood's tx, Whose like I have known the 
tailor’s wife put on..ere “twere gone Home to the customer ; 
his lctchery Being the best clothes still to pre-occapy. 
Preoceupying, ///. a. [f. prec. + -1NG ¥.] 
That preocenmes (1m various senses of the vb.). 

1642 Mitton fod. Svrect. Wks, 1851 TTL, 259 So little can 
he suffer aman to measure... what is shoit or what tedious 
without his preoccupying direction. 1863 Gro. Extor 
Romola x, N smile .. was soon quenched by some pre- 
uccupying thought. 1893 W. G. Cotuixcwoop A'wsAin I. 
15t His patience in the midst of pre-ocenpying labour and 
severest trial. 

Preocular (priigki#lis), @ (4.) Also pre-. 
[i. Pre- B. 3 +L, ecu/-us aneye +-anlJ Situated 
in front of the eye: sfec. applied to certain plates 
in the head of a reptile. 

1826 Kinny & Si. Axdtonrod, IV. alvi. 316 Prevciiar.. 
When antenna: are tnserted before the eyes, 1852 Mac: 
GUAWRAY isd. Brit, Birds Ve 522 Yhe preocular bristly 
feathers blackish. 

B. as 5d. One of the preocular plates of a scaled 
reptile, as a snake or lizard, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pre-cesophageal: sce Pre- b. 3. 

+ Preoninate, vw. Ods. rare. [Pue- A. 1.) 
a. intr, Tohave a foreboding, toangur. b. dans. 
To be an omen of, to portend. 

1594 Nasuu Ferrers V2. Wks.(Grosart) 111, 255 One may 
aswel... by paraphrasing on smokie dreames preominate of 
future events. 1646 Siz ‘1. Browne Psend. EA. ve xaik. 204 
Because many Ravens were scen when Alexander entered 
Babylon they were thought ty pre-ominate his death. 

Ifence + Preomina‘tion, augury, foreboding. 

1660 \. Sapter Sudyect’s Foy & In an holy Preomination 
uf the years succecding. 

Pre-omosternum, -omosternal: Pre- A. 4. 

Pre-o'perate, #. rare. [Pue- Ac 1) tier. 
‘To operate or work before or in front. 

1658 Br. Revsouns Man. Createre Who. (1677) 46 Grace 
wust prevent, follow, assist us, pre-operiute and co-operate. 

Pre-opera'tion. rare. [Pue- A.2.] Opera- 
tion or working beforehand. 

162z Doxne Sevan. (ed. Alford) V. 109 So there is a good 
sense of co-operation, and post-operation; but pre-operation, 
that we should work, befure God work upon us, can admit 
uo good interpretation, 1655 Vicholas Papers \Camden) 
11. 248 He reasons that such a determinacion could uot be 
grounded on what the former printes spake, and accordingly 
he makes pre-operation, @1779 Warsurton Div. Legat. 
ix. i, Wks. 1788 ILL. 649 It would be trifling to speak of a 
pre-ardination, which was not to be understood of a pre- 
operation, : 

re-operative: sce Pre- B. 1. 

Pre-opercle, Also-cule. Anglicized form of 
PRE-OPERCULUM. 

1858 Mayxe Zxfos, Lex. s.¥., A bony formation on which 
the ofercudumn, or lid of the gills play: the preopercule. 
1886 Cassedl's Encycl, Dict., Preopercle. So Cent. Dict., etc. 

Pre-opercular, pree- (prjjopdakivlas), a. 
(sd.) (I. Pre-opercuL-um+-ar 4.) Of or per- 
taining to the pre-operculum, Also @édso/. or as 
so. The pre-opercular bone, the pre-operculum, 

1854 Owen Shel. 4 Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 
178 ‘The appendage. .consists of fur bones; the one articu- 
lated to the tympanic pedicle is called * preopercular’, 1858 
Mayne “xpos. Lev, Pre-opercuéar, term applied by Prof. 
Owen..to the first or proximal segment of the radiated 
appendage of the tympano-mandibular arch. 1866 Owen 
Vertebr. Anim, 1.103 The preopercular, .. rang parallel 
with, strengthes, and connects together the divisions of the 
tympanic pedicle. Lae 

Pre-operculum, pre- (prijpskisélim). 
[f pre, Pree A. 4+ OpERcutuM.] 3 

1. Lchih. The foremost of the four bones forming 


the operculum in fishes. 

1828 Starx Ldcm. Nat. Hist. 1. 454 Head scaly; oper- 
culum with spines, and the preoperculum with dentations. 
1880 GUntuer Fishes 80 ‘The side of the skull, in front of 
the epee calm, is covered hy a large irregularly-shaped bone, 
held by some to be the praoperculum. 

2. Bot. = OPERCULUM 2. 

1864 WenstEr, Preopercudum, Bot., the fore-lid or oper- 
culum in mosses, (Also in later Dicts.) 

Pre-opinion, -optia: sce PRE- A. 2, 4. 

Pre-option (prép'pfon). [Pxe- A. 2.] An 
option before any one else: right of first choice. 

1666 Br. Ruynotps Ser. Westin. Abbey 7 Nov. 19 He 
gave unto Lot the praeoption of what part of the Land he 
would live in. 1732 StackHouse Hist, Bibde (1752) 1. v. Iv. 

23/2 Agamemnon, as General, had the Preoption of what 
are of the Booty he pleas’d. pbae I. H. Monk Life R. 
Bentley (1833) 11. 98 note, The right of the senior graduates 
tothe preoption of livings. = 

Pre-oral, pre- (préjderal), 2. [f. PRE- B.3+ 
Orat, f. L. és, dv- month.) Situated tn front of 
the mouth. 


PRE-ORALLY. 


1870 Roneston Anime. Life 106 The prac-oral or so-called 
‘supra-oesophageal’ ganglionic mass. 2875 Huxtey & 
Martin Efem. Brod. (1877) ze ‘The labrum and the meta- 
sterna are median growths of the sterna of the praoral and 
post-oral somites. 1893 Tuckey tr. f/arsched's el mphioxus 
149 This diverticulum..breaks throngh on the left side of 
the body with a small opening ontwards—the prevral pit. 

Ileuce Pre-o'rally adv. 

1888 Luckey & Martin's Elen, Biol. 184 The three 
anterior pairs having coalesced preorally to form the brain. 

Pre-orbital (przpabital), a. (sb.) <fvai. and 
Zool. Also pre-. [f. Pre- B. 3+ Onpir + -anl] 
Sitmated in front of the orbit or cye-socket. 

1852 Dana Crest. 1. 93 Prvorbital tooth acnte. 1881 
Mivarr Cat 64 Each frontal bifurcates laterally into a sharp 
pointed ‘nasal process’ and a more obtuse ‘pre-orbital 
process’, 1886 Guttemarn Cruise Marchesa 1,214 The 
slight developement of the pre-orhital fossa. 

B. s4. The pre-orbital bone or process. 

1897 GiNTuER in M. Kingsley I. i/rica App. iii. 709 
Praorbital about half the area of the orbit. : 

Pre-ordain (prigidiiu,, v. Also Se, in 6 pre- 
ordine. [f. Pre- A. 1+ORpain v.; = late 1. 
freordindre Nulg.), OF. preordiner (asth c. in 
Godef.), ¥. preordonner.] trans. To ordain or 
appoint beforehand ; in 7%eo/. to foreordain. 

1833 Gau Nicht Vay 68 Quhen y_ time is enm preordinit 
be God. 1§76 Foxe a. 4 AW, fed. 3) 102/2 No aduersitic 
ur perturbation happeneth..which his prouident wisedome 
dooth nat foresce before and preordaine. 1g82 N. T. 
tRhem.) cry xxii. 15 [14] She God of our fathers hath pré- 


ordained thee, that thou shouldest know his wil. 1691 
Mitton /. AV 1. 127 Unweeting he fulfill’d The p rpos'd 
Counsel pre-ordain’d and fixt Of the most High. 1791 


Cowrer (fad ut. 372 ‘This day is preordain'’d the last. 186 
Kincuake Juvas. Crimea 1. xiv. 295 Having preordaine 
the question tu be put to the re le. 2894 Parry Sead. 
Gt. Composers, Schubert 226 In Italian works, the form 
was, ay it were, pre-ordained. 

Hence Pre-ordai‘ned ff/. a.; Pre-ordai‘ner ; 
Pre-ordai‘ning 73/. sd, and £f/.a.; Pre-ordai-n- 
ment, pre-ordination. 

165t Hossys Leviarh, w. xlvi. 374 God's Will, and Pra- 
urdaining uf things tocome. 1842 1. Wituians Bepdistery 
te xxx. (1874) 165 Deep plans of preordaining thonght. 1855 
Bapex Powerit Ass. 479 Imagined interruptions of pre- 
ordained order for the introduction of new formy of life. 
1855 G. Mereotrn Shaw. Shagfat (1856) 377 So was shaved 
Shagpat,. according tv preordainment. 2890 J. MAnTINEAU 
Seat Authority in Relig. w. iii. 480 The preordainer of 
the whole world-scheme through its series of ages. 

Pre-order, v. sare. [Pre-A.1.] trans. ‘To 
order, arrange, or appoint beforehand. ence 
Pre-o'rdeved ffi. a.; Pre-ordoring vé/. sd. 

1638-48 G. Danie. clog v. 264 Scepters, to prwordred 
Ends imust fall 1726 Luont -/dert’s elrchit. 1.1/2 A.. 
graceful pre-ordering of the Linesand Angles, 1829 Lyi ton 
Devereux \. viii, Do you believe that Heaven preorders as 
well as foresees our ae 1832 — Eugene A. 1. iv, Shall 
we see..cach marvel fulfilling its pre-ardered fate? 

+ Pre-ordinance. Ots. [f. Pre- A. 2+ 
Orpinance; cf. obs. F. Areordonnance (16th c. in 
Godef.\.] Previously established ordinance or rule. 

1387-8 T. Use Zest. Love iu. ii, (Skeat) L144 1 it, wer 
hat in mannes own liberte of fre wil ta do good or bad but 
to the one teied by bonde of goodes preordinaunce. 1486 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 56 God so disposith of His pre- 
ordinaunce. 1§71 Dicces Panton. Pref. Aij, Th skilful 
in Architecture can applye the Stereometria..in_preordi- 
nance and forecasting hoth of the charges, quantities and 
proportion of.. any kinde of hnyldings. Aor Sian Cc. 
1, 1. 38 These couchings, and these lowly courtesies Might 
..turne pre-Ordinance, and first Decree Into the law [fn 
lane) of Children. 

Pre-ordinate, ff/. a.) arch. [ad. late L. 
preordindt-us, pa. pple. of prxordindre: see PRE- 
ORDINATE v.] Foreordained, pre-appointed, pre- 
destined. Formerly construed also as fa, ple. 

1426 Lyoa. De Guil. Pilgr. 17096 Folk predestynaat, And 
swych as be preordynaat To kote vn-to savacioun. ¢ 1470 
Haroine Chron. Proem. xxi, Kyng Richarde..whoin, for 
his mede Kyng Henry quyt with death preordinate. 1526 
Pilger, Perfi (WW. de W. 1531) 181 This holy name was 
preordynate & gynen of god. 1570 Foxe 4. 4 Ad. (ed. 2) 
139/1 According to the preordinate counsayle of God. 1582 
N.T. (Rhen) Acés xii, 48 As many as were preordinate 
to life enerlasting. 1649 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. $17 
The will of His Providence, that disposeth her favonr to 
each Country in their pre-ordinate season. 

Hence Pre-o'rdinately adzv., by pre-ordination. 

1894 W. D. Sreuman in Voice (N. Y.) 22 Nov. 6/3 The 
Countess..should be summoned to court as soon as [etc.].. 
which time, however, preordinately, should never come. 

Pre-ordinate, 2.2 [f. PRe- A. 5 + ORDINATE 
ay fo. ordo, ordinem order, rank, After sudordi- 
state.) Superior in rank, importance, or degree (/0). 
Opposed to sudordinate, and co-ordinate. 

1802 pes! Writ, (1830) 111. 473 In other cases. .the 
general executive is certainly pre-ordinate, 1863 J. G. 
Murray Conn, Gen. i. 1, The stars which are co-ordinate 
with the sun, and pre-ordinate to the moon. 


+ Pre-ordinate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. sreordindre to order beforehand, pre-ordain; 
f. pre, PRE- A. t: see ORDINATE v.) dvans. To 
foreordain, predestine: 

2965 Starcetox tr. Bede's Hist. Ch, Eng. 68 They beleaned 
him..who were preordinated to Iyfe enerlasting. 1654 
Owen Saints’ Persev, Wks. 1853 XI. 156 To preordinate, 
T fear; in Mr. Goodwin's sense, 1s but to predispose men b 
some good dispositions in themselves. a1693 Urguhari's 
Rabelais st. xxviii. 230 1¢ was preordinated for thee. 
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Pre-ordina‘tion. Now rere. [= late L. | 
prvordinatio (\lilary ¢350), F. preordination 
(16th c.in Godef. Concf?.), n. of action from L. pr. 
ordindre to PRE-onvAIN.] ‘The action of pre- 
ordaining, or settling beforehand, what is to take | 
place; the condition of being pre-ordained ; pre- 
destination. 

1550 Bate Jutage Both Ch. we xvii Q]b, ¥t_ys..to be 
mynystred vnto them hy the preordynacyon of God. 1582 | 
No T. (Rhem.) Acts xiit. margin, They belceued specially \ 
hy Gods grace and preurdination. 1678 Manven, Def J. | 
élowe Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 213 Many who grant prescience, 
deny preordination. @ 1779 [see Pre-orEratios]. 

Pre-organic, -original: sce Pre- Bo 1, 1d. 

Preost, Preoue, obs. ff. Prizst, Prove, Proor. 

+ Preostend, 7. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L, 
preostend-dre (Augustine), f. prw, Pree A. 1 + 
ostendcre 10 OSTEND] fans. To show or reveal 
beforehand. 

63450 UVirour Salnactoun 3339 This delyvraunce of man 
also godde preostendid When he Patriarche abrabam fro hurr 
of Caldee delyvrid. 

Prep (prep), sd, and a. Scheo? and College slang. 

L. sé. Short for Preranatian (sense 1c). 

1862 [see Preranation re]. 1899 1. Pinucrorts J/am. 
Bey 119 Murdoch he let crib off him in ‘prep’ three times, 
rgor SIAx Mactaren’ Mug, Bartarians xv, ‘The recreations 
which enliven prep‘. 

2. 0. S. a. adj. Short for PREPARATORY a, 
sense 2). b. sb. U.S. A student at a preparatory 
school, or who is preparing for college (Cen. 
Dict, 1890. 

1908 MWeClure's Mag. June 123/2 The commercial class of 
prep school athletes admire their prototypes in the colleges. 
1906 M. Nicuoison #/e. «. 1000 Candles i. 3, | had thrashed 
him soundly at the prep school. 

Prepaid: sce ’reray. 

Prepaleolithic (prfpzléli:pik’, a. tnéhro- | 
pol. [Pue- B,1b.] Preceding or anterior to the 
Paleolithic or Karly Stone Period of human history. 
So Prepa‘leolith, a stone used in this period, as 
a weapon or implement. 

1695 i. Sroprs in eE¢henauer 7 Sept. 325/3 The stones 
used thronghont this transition or prepalzolithic time are 
frequently very large, generally left-handed, and nearly | 
always rough. ¢éf4, 325/1 Some of these prepalaoliths,. | 
are found in many positions in Swanscombe. 

Pre-palzozoic, -palatal, -ine: Pre- B. 1b, 3. 

Preparable (pre‘pirab'l), a rare. [a. VF. 
préparable (¢ 1500 in Godef.): see PReraRE v. and 
-ABLE.] Capable of being prepared. 

1663 Bovie Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. uu. App. 363 More | 
costly Spirits, scarce any of which being preparable by so 
safe, and compendious a way. 1669 W. Simpson é/ydrol. 
Chym, 167 All such preparable remedies. 1685 Boyviy | 
Eng, Notion Nat. vii. § 6 Wks. 1772 V. 240 If there be any | 
such medicine preparable by art. 1837 Cartyty fy. Kew. 
11. tv. i, “Day of the Preparation of Peace?’ Alas, how | 
were peace possible or preparable ? ; 

+ Prepara‘do. Obs.rare—'. [ad. Sp. preparada, 
or a fanciful imitation of Sp., after arvmado, etc. : 
see -ADO.] Preparation. 

1610 Rowsanvs Alartin Mark-all 21 Such as shall.. bane 
right and title there .. on make a preparada to have 
passage when the winde shall sit faire for that place. 

+Pre'parance. Od. [a. OF. preparance 
(tgth c. in Godef.), f£ préparer to PREPARE: see 
-ANCE.] The action of preparing; preparation. 

1543 Grarton Conn. Harding 452 He herde his enemies 
made no greate preparaunce or haste. 1583 Stuspes Anaté, 
Abus. 1. (1879) 72 Preparannce was made for her buriall. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 158bh, Small troops of ours.. after 
forewarning and preparance, have wonne, possessed,..cap- 
tived and carried away the townes, wealth and inhabitants. 

+ Pre-parate, f//.2. Obs, Also 4-6 -at. [ad. 
L. preparai-us, pa. pple. of prapardre to PRE- 
PARE.] Prepared. (Const. as pa. pf/e.) 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom, Prol. & T. 257 Sal tartre 
Alkaly and sal preparat. 1460-70 54, Quintessence § Birie 
ital in hors dounge, preparate as it is seid hereafter. 1523 
Baavsuaw St. Werburge 1, 3073 All thynges were redy pre- 
parate. 1§7§ Tersuay. Veserte 225 Two drams and a halfe 
of scamony preparat in white vineger. 

+ Pre‘parate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
preparirée to PREPARE: see -ATE | trans, To 
prepare (esp. a drug or compound); to make 
a preparation of. Hence + Pre-parated f7/. a. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 8 Who so conde reparale and 
preparate kyndely pis fier. 1569 R. Anorose tr, Aéexis' 
Seer. wv.1. 1§ Into which is put a little of preperated Tutia. 
fbid, 1. 54 In like maner preperate Oripigment. 

Preparation (preparétfan), sd. [a. F. pré- 
paration (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pra- 
paralion-em, n. of action £. prepardre to PREPARE.) 

1. The action of preparing, or condition of being 
prepared ; previous putting or setting in order for 
any action or purpose; making or getting ready } 
fitting out, equipment. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 133 After the preparacion Of due 
constellacion. 1g30 PauscR. 258/1 Preparation, aparedd. 
1531 Etvot Gov. 11. i, Nowe will I traicte of the preparation 
of suche personages, whan they firste receyne any, great 
dignitic. r601 Sitaks, Twe/, WV. 11. iv. 245 e yare in thy 
preparation, for thy assaylant is Suid skilfull, and deadly. 
1701 SHARTESB. Céarac, (2737) LE. Misc, v. iii. 328 They 
are in use..as well for Church-Service as Closet- Preparation. 


PREPARATION, 


@ 1880 GLAanstone in Might of Right (U.S. 206 It is in and 
hy freedom only, that adequate preparation for fuller freedom 
can be made, 

b. An act or proceeding that serves to prepare 
for somcthing ; usually in g/.: Things done by way 
of making ready for something; preparatory 
actions, proccedings, or measures. 

1560 Bisce (Genev.) rou. xvi. 1 The preparations of the 
heart are in man: but the answer of the tongue is of the 
Lord. 1687 A. Lovet. ur. Phevenot’s Trav. 1.233 On 
‘Thursday. .we went to Boulac, to sce the preparations that 
were making for the cutting of the Khalis. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 38, 1..made mighty preparations 
for the feast. 1856 Frovupe //ist. Eng. tes6) IL. vib 143 
The preparations for the marringe were commenced. Mod. 
A good life here is the best preparation for a future life. 

c. The action of getting ready a lesson, speech, 
cte., by preliminary study; sec. the preparing of 
lessons, as a part of the routine of school work 
(in school slang abbreviated Aref: sce PREP 1). 

1862 [‘ Used at Clifton College, from the beginning, the 
hoys..calling it Prep.’ (Bp. Percival.)} 2875 A. R. Hore 
Aly Schoolbsy #r, 181, 1 had to go downstairs to prepara- 
tion. 1879 Luprock Addr. Pol. & Edue. iii. 52 As regards 
. hours of work per week, I found that, including prepara. 
tion they might be taken as not less than thirty eight. 
Alod, One of the Assistant Masters who took preparation in 
the Long Class-rcom. 

2. The action or special process of putting some- 
thing into proper condition for use; preparatory 
treatment; working or making up; dressing and 
serving up (ef food); composition, manufacture (of 
a chemical, medicinal, or other substance); draw- 
ing up (ofa document), 

149s Previsa's Barth. De &. Rov xx. niv b/t In mecte 
preparacion | Sod. A/S. greibing] gooth tofore and thenne 
comyth chewynge. 161§ Crooks Body of Mlan 474 The 
Animall spirit is generated of the vitall spirit and the aire 
breathed in ; whose preparation is in the labyrinthian webs 
of the small arteries, & in the vpper or forward ventricles. 
1663 Bovie Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. w. App. 363 The Easi- 
nesse of the preparation. .will much indear it [a medicine] to 
me. 1856 Mitten Lvewn Chem. 1. 625 Owing to the 
nnstable character of the binoxide of hydrogen (HO,), its 
preparation is attended with great difficulty. 1863 H. Cox 
Zustit, m. ¥. 657 The preparation..of Bills and Orders in 
Council. 1865 Livincstonr Zambesé xxvi. 544 Another part 
of the work of women is in the preparation of beer. 1895 
Bookman Oct. 15/1 A new edition is in active preparation. 

3. concr. Vhat which is prepared for any action, 
esp. for warfare; an equipment; a force or flect 
fitted out for attack or defence; an armament. 7 Ods. 

1583-4 A'eg. Privy Council Scot. W1. 639 How far his 
Hienes munition houssis, ordinance, cairtis, and utheris 
preparationis of weir, ar_demountid and decayit. 1599 
Suaxs. f/en. 7,1. iv. 18 Defences, Musters, Preparations 
Should be iairitain'd, assembled, and collected. 1604 — 
Oth. 1. iit. 221 The Turke with a most mighty Preparation 
makes for Cyprus, 1781 Ginton Deel. §& F. xxxvi. (1869) 
II. 327 The preparations of three years were destroyed ina 
single day. 1781 JErreRson Cory. Wks, 1859 1. 303 Their 
preparation of boats is considerable. 

b. Spinning. (See quot.) 

185: L. D. B. Gorpox in Art Frail. Mlusir, Catal, 
p. iv ##/2, 160 pounds [of wool] constitute a preparation, 
which is confined toa given set of cards, drawers, and roving 
frames, One man superintends four such preparations. _ 

+4. A personal capacity gained by previous in- 
struction or training ; an accomplishment. Ods. 

1s98 Suaxs. Aferry WW. 11 ii. 237 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse,.. generally allow'd 
for your many war-like, court-like, and learned preparations. 

+5. An introduction, te (to a book, etc.). 

1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 ‘The two first [books] 
be bul as prefaces, preparacyons and declaracyons to the 
thyrde boke. 1646 Suckding’s Poems Pref. x While Sucklin’s 
name is in the forehead of this Book, these Poems can want 
no preparation. he 

6. concer. A substance spectally prepared, or made 
up for its appropriate use or application, e.g. as 
food or medicine, or in the arts or sciences. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 2, vii. 28 The Chymistes 
-. overmagnifying their preparations. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Ruies of Diet in Aliments, etc. 263 \ixpress'd Oils of 
ripe Vegetables, and all Preparations of such. 1828 Scott 
£1, Perth xxviii, There were also various preparations 
of milk which... were eaten out of similar vessels. 1836 
Jj. M. Guiry Magendie's Formut. (ed. 2) 25 The most com- 
monly used preparations of opinm. 1875 H. CG Woov 
Therap. a ean A chapter op preparations, with directions 
for their manufacture. , : 

b. A specimen of a natural object specially 
prepared or treated for some scientific purpose; 
esp. an animal body or part of one prepared for 
dissection, or preserved for examination. 

1753 CHaners Cycl. Supp. s.v. Inseets, Those [animals] 
whe so elegantly eat away the fleshy parts from the 
injected anatomical preparations. .@ 186s Bucxre Civiliz. 
(1869) JIE. v..433 It contained upwards of 1000 prepara- 
tions illnstrative of the phenqmena of nature. : 
.7,.The acts or observances preliminary to the 
celebration of the Jewish sabbath or other festival ; 
hence frans/, (=day of preparation) the day before 
the sabbath or other festival. 

1587 N. T. (Genev.} Afatl. xxvii. 69 The next day that 
folowed the day of the Preparation of the Sabbath [wera rhv 
nmapagkevyv; 1539 (Great) the daye of preparinge, 1611 
the day of the prepatation]. 1611 Bret Yous xix. 24 And 
it was the preparation of the Passeoucr. /did. 31, 2625 1. 
Goowix Afoses § Aaron (s641),99 In _ old time they pro- 
claimed the Preparation with noise of Trumpets, or hornes. 


PREPARATION. 


8. In devotional use: The action of preparing 
for Holy Communion; a set of praycrs nsed 
before a celebration by the officiant and his 
ministers, or by a person intending to communicate; 
also, the first part of the Communion Office. 

1650 Jer, Tavtor Holy Living iv.§ 10 (heading) A Prayer 
of Preparation or Address to the Holy Sacrament, 1855 
Procter //ist. Bk. Cow Prayer u. iii. 334 [The Office of 
Holy Communion] consists of three general divisions : the 
Preparation, the Office itself, and the service of ‘Thanks- 
giving. The first part of the Preparation incites the whole 
congregation to the exercise of repentance, by the Lord's 
Prayer, the Collect for purity, and the Ten Commandinents. 
1880 Scupamork in Dict. Chr, Antig. 1060/2 This occurs 
in 2 prayer or preparation said hefore the priest places 
himself at the altar in the liturgy of St. James. 3885 Sefore 
the Altar 30 In using the prayers of preparntion. 1890 
Br, W. Watsuam How Hedy Conisrusion 1. 21 The follow- 
ing Prayer on the Passion may..he used during the pre- 
parntion on Friday. ; 3 

9. Afus. The preparing of a discord: see Prz- 


PARE v. 8a. Opposed to percession and resolution. 
1747-41 Cuamsers Cycl, s. v. Discord, These Discords are 
introduced into the harmony with due preparation, and 
must be succeeded by concords; which is commonly called 
the resolution of the Discord, 1869 Ovsevev Counters, v. 
24 The resolution of one dissonance may serve ns the pre- 
paration for the next. 1877 Stamee f/armony vii. § 91 
The note of preparation is generally heard in the same part 
as the dissonant note. 
10. attrib, and Comb.: Preparation day : see 7. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) Yosn xix. 42 There then layd they 
Tesus, because of the lews Preparation day [so 1611; 
1539 (Great) the preparing of the Sabbnth of the Jewes]. 
1683 J. Mason Hyann, ‘ By Lord, my Love was crucified’, 
These nre my preparation days. 1693 Davorn Favenad vi. 
(1697) 145 But e're she sup, Swallows a swinging Prepara- 
tion-Cup; And then to clear her Stomach, spews it up. 
Hence ‘+ Preparation v. (Ods. nonce-wa.) intr, 


to make preparations. 

1770 Mur. D'Arntay Early Diary 10 Jan., All Monday 
we passed in preparationing for the evening. 

Preparative (pripe'ritiv), 2. and sd. [ME. 
preparattf, a. F. préparatif, -ive adj. and sb. 
(t4-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, med.L, pra- 
parativous (in Albertus Magnus (@1255) and 
Aqninas): see PREPARE v. and -ATIVE.] 


A. adj, 1. Having the function or quality of | 


preparing ; serving as a preparation; preliminary, 
introductory; preparatory. 

1530 Patscr. 3921/1 Preparatyle, preparatif. 1607 R. 
Cfagew] tr. Estrenne's World o Wonders Title-p., A Pre- 
paratiue Treatise to the Apologie for Herodotvs. 1646 Sie 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 206 After he had washed the 
Disciples feet, and performed the preparative civilities of 
suppers, 1806 Jfed. Frat. XV. 355 A subsequent. statute 
is so particular as to prescribe the preparative qualification 
of the physicinn, 1872 Busunet. Sern: Living Subj. 58 
Having a certain relationship and preparative concern, 

b. spec. Of medicine, etc.: Serving to prepare 
the system for a course of treatment. Also applied 


to drink taken before a meal. ? Ods. : 
s61a Woopate Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 385 It were also 
fitting that there were prescribed. .some preparative medica- 
ments. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 323 ‘The preparative 
remedies of both are the same. G . 

e. Preparative meeting (in the Society of 
Friends): a local ‘meeting’ acting in matters of 
business or discipline, which is preparatory and 
subordinate to the ‘ monthly meeting’. (Cf. Mrer- 


1nG vbl. sb. 3b.) 

171z in T. W. Marsh Zarly Friends in S. Mes & Sussex 
1.(1886) 9 A Preparitive Meeting Recommended bya former 
meeting eae the Reputation of our proffession 
blameles is Practised at Reigate. 1831 MWeeks's Southern 
Quakers & Slavery 300 Not a school, that is under the care 
of a committee of either monthly or preparative meeting. 

d, qnasi-adv. In preparation, by way of prepara- 
tion: = Preparatory A. 1b. 

1632 Tatuam Love Crowns the End Prol., Our wit’s the 
meat, Preparative to which we bid you eat. 1651 Evetyn 
Diary 31 Dec, The Holy Communion, which J received also, 
prepnrative of my journey. 19771 Gotpss. //ist. Eng. IT. 
120 Such notes as she had taken preparative to her trial. 

2. Used in or for preparing. rare. 

1745 in 6¢4 Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. u. 122 Furnaces and 
preparative pans for boiling sea-water. 1785 /7ist. & Autig. 
Fork 11. 376 [In the Assembly Rooms] To the Right and 
Left_Hand are Preparative Rooms, 

+3. Gram, = DRSIDERATIVE a. 2. Obs. rare—'. 

tssz_ Hutort Anj, All verbes endynge in 7xrio, as 
Amaturio..and suche other, be as verbes preparatyues, 
hauynge desyre and entente to do that that theyr..signi- 
fications meane. 

B. sé. 

1. A preparative act, proceeding, or circumstance; 
something that prepares the way for something 
else; a preliminary; a preparation. 

In first two quots., Something that inclines or disposes 
one to a course of action, an incentive. 

@ ange Alphabet of Tales 440 Hym had lyfier bedeformyd.. 
pan daylie be a preparatyfe to lee folk luste & syn. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf.(W. de W, 1531) 76 b, These examples or pre- 
Paratyues to vertues, put before. 1553 [see Preparre 1b}. 
¢1580 JEFFERIE Bughears m1. ii, in drekio Stud, Neu. Spr. 
(1897), The grene sicknes, a preparatyve to the dropsie. 
1624 Cart, Suitn Virginia 193 Those are hut asdaies of hear- 
ing, and as preparatines against their Courts. 1707 Friinp 
Petertorow's Cond. Sp. 183 The preparatives against France 
are so terrible in Italy. 820 W. lavine Sketch Bk., Voyage 
$1 To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage fe 
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{ has to make is an excellent preparative, 1865 Car.yi.r 
| Fredk. Gt, XX. Xs (1872) TX. 179 Levying the severe contri- 
' hutions ; speeding all he can the manifold preparatives. 
b. Afed. Something administered before medi- 
cine, or before a course of treatment, to prepare the 
system for it. Often in fig. or allusive use. Also, 
a dranght of liquor taken before a meal. ? Os. 
@isoo Mepwatt Nature (Brandl) u. 1086 Lo, thys be 
preparatyfys most souerayn Agaynst thy sores. a@rggt HH. 
Soiru Lora’s Supper (1611) 8a Preparatives are ministred 
alwaies before physicke. @1656 Dp, Hatt New. Wks, 
| (1660) 179 He that takes the preparative but refuses the 
| medicine. 1744 Berkecey Sir/s § 2 Cold infusion of tar hath 
| been used. .asa preservative or preparative against the small. 
pox. 1778 R. James Diss. /evers (ed. 8) 121, I have advised 
the Powder by way of alterative, or preparative. 
+2. ? An omen, prognostic; a warning. Ods. 
| ¢1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 168 A preparatif 
that they shul never the. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 
t30 Some apparant significations, or preparatives, of a 
| Tragedy insving. | F 
+3. An act or circumstance serving as an cxample 
for subsequent cases: = PRECEDENT sé. 2. Sc. O65. 
1565-6 Ree. Prizy Council Scot. 1. 432 Gif the King and 
Quenis Majesteis..sall permit this preparative of removing 
of kyndlie tenentis to cum in the Bordonris, it salbe far 
aganis the commounweill. x57r-a_ /éfd. VT. rg Vhis salbe 
na preparative to uther the lyke thingis heiraftir, 1637-50 
Row ffist, Ark (Wodrow) 237 Bidding them take heed 
that they inade not a preparative of poore Andro Melvill. 
4. A military or nautical signal sounded on 
a drum, bugle, ete., as an order to make ready. 
1635 Barntere Jfit, Discip. xv. (1643) 376 The Drum 
begins to bent a preparative. 1688 R. Howme draonry 
im. xix, (Roxb) 153/2 The drumer is to bent all maner of 
heats, as a Call,..a Preparative,a Battalia. 1847 /a/anty. 
| Jfan. (1854) 4o At the close of the preparative, the first file 
will begin, 1875 Benrorn Saslor's Pocket Bh. vii. (ed. 2) 
268 When the preparative is made with this signal, the 
bowmen are to lay their oars in. 
Preparatively, av. [f. prec. +-1¥ 2.) In 
a preparative manner; in the way of preparation. 
1619 W. ScLater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 71 Aliens, he thinks, 
| may be won; preparatively at least, to thinke well of that 
doctrine, 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. xviii, os 
Can I be more preparatively condescending % 1870 DisrarLt 
Lothair xii, At noon..preparatively preceded by Mr. Pat- 
ney Giles.., the guardians. .waited on Lothair. 
Preparator (pre‘pareitor). rare. [a. late L. 
prepardor, agent-n. f. prepardre to PREPARE,] 
One who makes a preparation; a preparer (of 


medicine, specimens, etc.). 

1762 Gotpsm. Cit. IV. Ixvili, Next..is Doctor Walker, 
preparator of his own inedicines. 1864 Wrnster, Prefara- 
ter, one who prepares beforehand, as subjects for dissection, 
specimens for preservation in collections, and the like. 
elgassiz. 1882 Stiitihsoniaa dust, Rep. 103 In connection 
with the work of the preparators. 4 

Preparatorily \priperritarili), ade. [f. next 
+-Ly4%,) Ina preparatory manner; in or by way 
of preparation ; as a ay (¢o an action). 

@1631 Doxxe Sern. Iviii. (1640) 583 Preparatorily in 
himself, and then declaratorily towards God. 1685 BaxTER 
Parapkr. N. T. Matt. iii, 11, I do but baptize you pre- 
paratorily with wnter to repentnnce. 1809 //ist. in Ane. 
Reg. 169/2 To submit certain motions, preparatorily to 
a_measure which he had had..in contemplation. 1886 
Natures ee 540/t When we get the chromosphere agitated 
preparatorily to one of these tremendous outbursts. 

reparatory (pr/pe'ratori), @ and 5d. [ad. 
med.L. preparalirius (Digest), f. prafarator a 
preparer: see -orY 2, In quot. 1413, prob. ad. 

*, préparatoire (1322 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1, That prepares or serves to prepare 
for something following; preliminary, introductory, 

1413 Piler, Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. vill. 99 This feste was 
but as an assaye and preparatory as an exampler to these 
other feestes. 1649 Jer. Tavior G4 Exemp. ut, Ad Sect. 
xv, Considerations of some pre tory accidents before the 
entrance of Jesus into his Passion. 1686 Goan Ceées?. 
Bodies tt. i, 152 The Sun and Moon alone..cannot be the 
Causes preparatory or determinant of a Showre. 1745 
J. Mason Self Anowd. 1. vili. (1853) 61. The previous steps 
and preparatory Circumstances. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
XV, faa had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of 
punch. 1868 Ouserev Harmony iv. (1875) 61 The leading 
note would be simply a preparatory note, introducing a 
Scale of the compass of a hexachord. 

b. quasi-edv. = PREPARATORILY. Const. /o. 

1649 Evetyn Diary 10 June, I receiv'd the Blessed Sacra- 
ment preparatory to my journey, 1810 Cotraincr Left, 
to T. Poole (1895) 557, 1 will, preparatory to writing.., con- 
sider whether it can be treated popularly. 1877 Lapv 
Brassey Voy. Sundeai xiv. (1878) 240 They were weighing 
it J ee to sending it to town. — e , 

. Applied to a junior school in which pupils are 


prepared for a higher school or college. 

1828 E. levinc Las? Days 87 The children of the rich are 
sent to preparatory schools, 1848 Tuackeray BA Snobs v, 
The Reverend Orto Rose, D.D.,, ged of the Prepara- 
tory Academy for young noblemen and gentlemen,..took 
this little Lord in hand. 1865 Dickens Afni. Frm. i, The 
streets being for Pups of his degree the great Preparatory 
Establishment in which very much that is never unlearned 
is learned without and before book. JZod. Scholarships 
won by pupils of the Oxford Preparatory School. 

b. U.S. Applied to a scholar at a preparatory 
school, or engaged in a preparatory course of study. 
B. sé. 

1. = Preearative B. 1. Now rare or Obs. 
| x6a0 Barnt tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent v, 420 He.. would bee 
| sure of the necessary preparatories, that the desired fruit 


PREPARE. 


might sueceede. 1691 Norris /’vact, Dise. 196 The best 
Preparatory for Heaven, 1785 Truster Mod. fimes 1.105 
To a villain it was a good preparatory to his arraignment 
atthe Old Bailey, 1824 Souvruev BA of Ch. (1841) 321 
Miter these preparatories the fiery process began. 

b. = Prevarative Bob. ? Obs, 

1756 C. Lucas Ass, Waters 11}. 164 The simplest and 
best preparatory. .is., water. 

2. Short for frefaratary school: see A. 2. 

1907 <ithenzvunt 20 Apr. 472/1 He ought to have attacked 
. the *preparatories’ where the little dears have Turkey 
carpets for their smal! feet and port for their small stomachs. 


+ Prepa‘rature, Obs. rave. [a. obs. I. pre- 
farature 6th cin Godef.), or ad. late L. prarfard- 
tira, ft. preparare to PREPARE: sce -URE.] ‘The 
action or process of preparing ; preparation, 

1563 Foxr cl. & Jf. isyo/2 They..partly detested and 
abhorred thextreme cruclly of the Commissioners .., and 
partlye Jaughed at they? folly in inaking such preparature. 

+ Pre-pardon. (4s. sere. Also 7 pre-. [f. 
Pres A. 2+ Panpon sé] Pardon beforehand ; 
pardon for an offence before it is committed. 

16a5 Donsxe Sera, 3 Apr. 38 .\_Pra-pardon, hy way of 
Dispensation, in wisedom before a Lawe bee broken, is not 
a Destroying of this foundation. 1642 Cuas. 1 Declar, 
12 tug, 15 With a prepardon for whatsoever they should 
do under colour of these Offices, 

Prepa‘re, 54, [f. PREPARE 7] 

1. The act of preparing ; preparation. Oés. or dial. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) V1. 24 Bessikand him 
that he wald mak pss es In Albione sen he wes prince and 
air, a1g48 Hatt Chron, den, 1147 17, Shortly such 
prepare should be made, that he should see and prone, that 
tete.], 1593 Stiaks, 3 ffen. PV,iv.i 131. 1gg9g ‘I. Bronce. 
rietp tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Eist. (1595) 73 You 
see the prepare of your adversaries. 1633 EARL MaNcu. 
«tf Mondo (1636) 112 Delay not thy prepare for death. 
a 1810 VANNantLe Jeg o' the Glen Poems (1846) 143 Meg 
o' the glen set aff to the fair, Wiv rufiles, an’ ribbons, an’ 
meikle prepare, 

2. A substance used to prepare stuff for a dye. 

1874 W. Crookers Dyciag 4 Catico-print. 1. vii, 542 As 
‘prepares’ for steam-colours, all the antimonial compounds 
hitherto tried have shown themselves inferior to tin. 1893 
Tuorrk Diet. App. Chent, WW. 57/1 It is also used as a 
‘ prepare ' for steam colours in calico-printing. 


Prepare (pripé-1, 7. Also ‘chiefly Se.) 6 
prepare, prepayre, 6-S prepair. [a. I. pre- 
farer (1g-13th cia Thatz.-Darm.),ad. L, prafarare 
to make ready beforehand, prepare, f. Ara, Pre- 


A. + fardre to make ready. ] 

As in other verbs denoting a process (e.g. fake, buried, 
cook, make) the construction fs or was preparing (t in or 
a-preparing,=in preparation) to form progres-ive tenses of 
the passive voice = ¢s or seas being prepared, was very 
common in the 17th and 12th ¢., and is still in colloquint use. 
(Sce PReparwe 767, sé., and -1nG *.) . 

lL. ¢rans. Yo put beforehand into a suitable con- 
dition for some action; to set in order previously 
for some purpose; to get ready, make ready, put 
in readiness; to fit out, equip. 

1466 in Archaotogia (1887) L. 1. 49 Many moo small 
thingis as syngyng and Redyng and preparing the hookis 
and Turnyng theroff to the dyvine service afore it begyne. 
1526 TINvALe Lute iii. 4 ‘The voyce off a cryar in wylder- 
nes, prepare the waye off the lorde, make hys pathes straight. 
1605 Suaks. Lear 1. iv. 280 Prepare pa Horses. 1616 
T. Gataxer in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 37, 1 should be glad to 
hear..that the second part..were preparing, or fully pre- 
pared for the Press. 1703 Maunprent Journ. Ferus. 
(1732) 74 Anointed and paence for the Burial. 793 Smaa- 
ton Avtystone L. § 241 While the center plug of this course 
was preparing to be fixed. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) V1. 326 In choosing and preparing the bud, 
fix on one seated at about the middle of a healthy shoot of 
the midsummer growth, ate 

b. To bring into a state of mental or spiritual 
readiness; to incline or dispose beforehand; to 
make mentally ready or fit for something. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 162b, Prepare_our 
hertes to god, makyng inuocacyon for grace. 1561 Daus 
tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 217 These thynges.. prepare 
also the reader and hearer to the treatise now followyng. 
1667 Mittox 7. Z. xt. 555 And now prepare thee for 
another sight. @1703 Burkity Oa V. 7. Mark xiv. 72 His 
sinful equivocation prepared him for a downright denial. 
1898 Epna Lyauc /fofge the Jfermit xxx, You do not nnder- 
stand... am trying to prepare you...He is dead. 

e@. To get ready by previous study, as 2 speech 
or sermon for delivery, a piece for recitation, 
a lesson for repetition or inspection; to ‘get up’. 
Also aéso/, (Sometimes passing into 7 b.) 

1683 Woop Li/2 a1 May (O.H.S.) Il. 53 Peter Lancaster, 
a student of Civill Law, read a copie of English verses (for 
they had not time enough given to prepare). 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Ann. QO. Neighd, xiii, In this manner 1 prepared 
almost all my sermons that summer. J/od. The boys are 
pee their lessons, The speech was not well prepared. 

. To fit or get ready (a person) by preliminary 
instruction or training (for college, an examina- 
tion, etc.). 

1891 Spectator 5 Dec. 817 Advt., Boys from 8 to 14 years of 
age are prepared for the Public Schools. 1900 Academy 
15 Sept. 216/a For ten years he has ‘ prepared ’ (Angiice, 
crammed) pupils for Army and other examinations. 

e. To be prepared: to be in a state of readiness, 
ready; to be mentally ready, inclined, disposed 
(for, toa thing); to be in a condition or position 
to da something. 

1579 Poore Knights Patace Ciij bh, Who caryed forth the 


PREPARE. 


Amner’s hutch unto the Porters gate, And freely gave unto 
the poore which were preparde therat, 1591 Saks. 
1 fen. VF, 1. ii. 98, ] am prepar‘d: here is my keene-edg'd 
Sword. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Shevenol's Trav. 1. 48 The 
rest who are washed and prepared to pray. x79 Wasninc- 
ton Sf. to oth i/o. Congress 8 Jan.,"To ie prepared for war 
is one of the most effectual way's of preserving peace. 1895 
Pall Mail G. 8 Oct. 1/3 He was prepared to deal with 
every. question on its merits. 

2. intr. for reff. To put oneself, or things, in 
readiness ; to gct ready, make preparation. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xi, (Percy Soc.) 43 Nothyng 
prepensyng how they dyd prepare To scourge them selfe 
and bryng them in a snare. 1sg99 Suaks. ‘ea. V7, v. ji. 398 
Prepare we for our Marriage. z6rx Dinun Assos iv. 12 
Prepare to meete thy God, © Israel. 1634 Sir‘. Hersear 
Trav. 86 When they prepare to prayer. 1741 RiciARDSON 
Pamela (1824) I. xlix. 377 A prudent mind will be always 
preparing till prepared. 1791 Mrs. Ravertrre Koo, 
Forest iv, And bade her prepare to quit the abbey. 1889 
Spectator 19 Oct., The war against which he..incessantly 
prepares. 1906 D. W. Forrest -tuthor. Chr. un. ii, 122 


He (God] has prepared from of old for the emergencies of _ 


every passing hour. 

+3. ref. and fuir, To make preparation for 
a journey; to get ready to go ‘fo, 7ulo, elec. 
a place); hence, to go, repair. Ods. 

ws10 Miretlins (1812) 1 He raysed a great armey..and 
prepared hym towarde the towne. 1570 Foxe sl. §& 7. 
ied. 2) 377/2 Vnles he would prepare hymselfe into Asia. 
1585 Prece Sir Clyowion Wks. (Rtldg.) 506/2 ‘l'o Denmark 
will I straight prepare. a 1662 Heviin ffist, Presbhyt. v. 
(1670) 220 With these lastructions he prepares to the Conrt 
of Scotland, 1784 R. Bacr Barham Dre IL. 250 We are 
actually preparing for England, : 

4. trans. To get or have in readiness beforehand ; 
to provide, furnish. Now arch. or merged in 1. 

1535 Covernate Js. Ixiv. [Ixv.] 9 Thou preparest man his 
corne (1611 Thou preparest them corne; 3885 KR. /% 
Thou providest them corn]. 1697 Drvoen lire. Geore. 1. 
247 The Sled, the Tumbril, Hurdles and the Flail,.. These 
all must be prepar‘d, if Plonghmen hope The promis’d 
Blessing of a Bounteous Crop. 1859 Tessyson Lancelot 
& Elaine 1115 Let there be prepared a chariot-bier To take 
me to the river, and a barge. .clothed in black. 

+b. With inverted construction: To provide 


(oneself) preparatorily wi## something. Ods. rare. 
16ag Puacuas Pilerinrs vin vii.§ 5.1167 To prepare our selues 
with things necessarie for the Warre, especially of Powder, 

5. To make ready (food, a meal) for eating; to 
cook or dress and serve up. 

1490 Caxton Lueydos xxiii, 85 She.. prepared to hym his 
mete, alle after his complexion. 1526 Tinpatr Luke xxii. 
8 Goo and prepare vs the ester lambe, that we maye cate. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. VW. 498 During the time that 
supper was preparyng. 1671 Mitton ?. &. 1. 273 He found 
his ae on the coals prepar'd. 1755 Amory J fem. (1766) 
1]. 60 Our repast was preparing. 1794 Maes. Rapeuirre 
Myst. Udolpho iv, They were preparing their supper. 1860 
Tysoatc Géac, 1. xi. 72 Breakfast was soon prepared. 

6. To bring into proper state lor use by some 
special or technical process; to work up; to dress. 

In quot. 1722, To put in proper order, make tidy. 

1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 53 That every Honseholder 
do cause the Street to be daily prepared before his Door, 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. /usects, Skeletons. have 
been prepared by burying them in an ant-hill. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 484 Pure clay..is always 
opaque, and the flint..always transparent; but both are 
prepared previously to heing used. 1879 Cassed/'s Techn. 
Educ. IV. go/1 Sheep-skins are sometimes prepared to 
imitate morocco. 

7. To make, produce, or form for some purpose ; 
in mod. use esf. ‘to make by regular process’ (J.), 
to manufacture, to make or compound (a chemical 
product, a medicinal or other ‘ preparation’, etc.). 

1535 Coveroate Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 5 The see is his for he 
made it, and his hondes see fa the drie londe. 1567 Gude 
§ Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 51 Prepair thy creddill in my Spreit. 
ijt Buackmore Creation u. 77 In vain the Author had 
the Eye prepar‘d With so much Skill, had not the Light 
appear'd. 1799 G. Smita Ladoratory |. 34 The stars and 
sparks..are prepared in the following manner. 1809 Aled. 
Frnl. XX1. 356, | suggested to the apothecary. .to prepare 
some pills of five grains each. 1856 Micrer Alen. Chen. 
JI. 45x The most convenient methods of preparing nitrogen 
are based upon the removal of oxygen from atmospheric air. 
1865-8 Warts Dict. Chen. 111. 193 Hydrogen prepared by 
dissolving zinc or iron in sulphuric acid. 1875 Ure's Dict, 
Arts Il. gt4 Writing Ink may be..prepared in many 
different ways. r 

b. To compose and write out in proper form for 
use; to draw up (a writing or document). 
1797 Mrs, Ranctirre /falian xi, Do you prepare a few 
lines to acquaint Vivaldt with your consent to his proposal. 
1838 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) [V. 271 The deed of settlement 
having been prepared and engrossed by the direction of Lord 
Coventry. 1854 J. S.C. Assotr Vapoleon (1855) I. xxxvii. 
577. A code is preparing for the regulation of commerce, 
a@ 1873 Wicperrorce Ch. §& Aingires (1874) 306 The Jiulls 
were being prepared as speedily as was possible. 

8. Afus. @. To lead up to (a discord) by sound- 
ing the dissonant note in it as a consonant note in 
the preceding chord. b. To lead up to (a shake 
or other ee by a pelaney note, turn, ete. 

1727-41 CilamMaers oe . s.v. Discord, The Discord is pre- 
pared by subsisting first in the harmony in quality of a 
concord. 1869 Ovsetey Counterp. v. 24 Always let the 
dissonant note be heard as a concord in the preceding 
chord. This is called preparing it. 

Prepared (pripéo id, poet. pripéeréd), 2f/. a. 

f. prec. + -ED1.J Made ready, got ready, 
fitted or put in order beforehand for something. 
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For #0 de Jrepared in reference to persons see prec. 1 €. 
1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 73 Ina prepared or 
disposed soule he maketh y* fyrst beame of loue to shyne 


1574 Hetrowes Guenara's Fam, Ep. 11 To resist a pre | 


pared vice. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. 1. xii. 38 Let Patient 
Octania plough thy visage vp With her prepated nailes. 
1783 Buake Sp. Fox's E. ind. Bill Wks. 1V. 32 Even in 
the prepared soil of a general pacification. 1882 J. Parkea 
Afpost. Life 1.74 A prepared pulpit should be balanced by 
a prepared pew. 

b. Treated for some purpose by a special process; 
made or compounded by a special process: see 
PREPARE v. 6, 7. 

1663 Bove Uses, Exp. Nat. Philos. it. i. 23 Taking out 
the more corruptible parts, and stuffing their prepar'd Skins 
with any convenient Matter. 1694 Sarmon Save’s Dispens. 
(1713) 437/2 ‘The former prepared Ponder of our Author. 
1849 Noao #vectricity (ed. 3) 457. The nerve of a prepared 
frog's leg was laid on the bared muscle of the thigh of 
a living rabbit. 

ec. Alus. Of a discord, or a shake, etc.: see 
PREPARE v, 8. 

ae Macrarren //armony (1892) 76 A prepared 7th may 
be added to the chord of the dissonant sth. 1898 Stainea 
& Baarett Dict. Mus. Terms 403/2 A shake which com- 
mences with a turn is called a prepared shake. 

Preparedly (pripé-rédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.]/ In a prepared manner or condition; in 
a state of readiness. 

1606 Suaks, Aut. & Cl. v. i..55 That she alta Tae 
frame her selfe To’th' way shee’s fore'd too. 1647 Taare 
Comm, 1 Cor. xi. 28 But can they..at that age..examine 
themselves, and receive preparedly ? 

Preparedness  (pripéerd-, _ pr/péerrédnés). 
[f. as prec. +-NEsS.} The state or condition of 
being prepared ; readiness. 

tsga Garexwooo Answ, Def, Read Prayers 23 Except 
you can make all assemblies. .in the same preparednes to 
aske,..you can make no stinted prayers for them. 1654 
H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 265 Then..having prayed 
awhile, he gave the Executioner the token_of his prepared- 
nesse, Whereat the Heads-man..severed his head from his 
body. 1736 Bouncseoke Pafriot. (1749) 58 Information, 
knowledge, and a certain constant preparedness for all the 
events that may arise, 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. x. 11. 
564 Before two the capital wore a face of stern preparedness 
which might well have daunted a real enemy. 


+Preparement. Os. rare, [f. PREPARE v. 
+-MENT, or ad. obs. F. preparement (15-t71h c. 


Godef.).] The action of preparing; preparation. 

1627 Fettuam Resolves t. [u.) xl. 126 The souldier that 
dares not fight affoords the enemy too much advantage ; for 
his preparement, both for directing his souldiers, plotting his 
stratagems [etc.]. 

Preparer (pripé-ro1). [f. as prec. +-ER 1.) 

1. One who or that which prepares. 

1848 Uoai Erasm, Par. Luke iii. 32 b, 1 am no more but 
a preparer of you toa baptisme of more efficacie and vertue, 
1636 Pryxne Remonsty. agst. Shipmoney 11 The King 
hath not before this time given no wages to the said Pre- 
parers, or Counties, nor Souldiers whom they have hrought. 
1738 Warevaton Div. Lega. U1. 1. App. 28 The Preparer 
of the Way to pure Pagan Philosophy. @18g90 J. Brown 


_ Seva. (1892) 100 For that day of wrath, that day of hope 


there was to come a preparer. 
b. sfec. One who prepares, dresses, or makes 
up (food, medicine, manufactured articles, etc.) : 


see PREPARE u% 5-7. 

1583 Primer in Liturgies Edw, VI (Parker Soc.) 377 In 
hy faithful prayers remember Thomas Cottesforde the pre- 
parer of this preparative. a1639 Spotmiswoop Hist. Ch. 
Scot. vu. (1677) 525 The preparers of the poison. .confessed 
every thing. 1753 Act 26 Geo. f/,c. 20 § 2 The Growers, Pre- 
parers and Spinners of such Flax. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. V. 441 Cloth and stuff-makers, cloth-shearers and pre- 
parers. 89x Labour Commission Gloss. Preparers, per- 
sous ues atthe drawing and rove frames in preparing 
the wool previous to spinniag : term used locally at Leicester. 

2. A thing used for preparing; + sfec. a medicine 
administered preliminarily to a course of treatment 
(= PREPARATIVE B, 1b). 

r610 Marknam Afasterf. 1. xciii, 182 Preparatiues or pre- 
parers of the body to entertaine more stronger medicines. 
1632 tr. Bruels Praxis Med. 60 Preparers...Wormwood 
and Apples. 1707 Mortimes //usd. (2721) 1.157 Rape and 
a ala avery good Preparer of Land for Barley or 

‘heat. 


Preparing (pripé*rin), v5/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ine 1, The action of the verb PREPARE; 
preparation, (With quot. 1535 cf. PREPARATION 3.) 

1497 Naval Ace. Hen. VIL (1896) 14x The preparing and 
reparacion with other necessaries for the Kynges..shippe. 
1535 CovrroaLe Judith vii. 2 There were. .two & twentie 
thonsande horsmen, besyde the preparynge (Wycute redi 
cumpanyes] of them yt were wonne. 1586 D. Rowtano 
Lasarilla w. (1672) 75. Whilst dinner was in preparing, 
they sported with the Gentlewoman, a 1648 Lo, Heaserr 
Hen. V LET (1683) 52 While these things were in preparing, 
Mary the French Queen was..Crowned in St. Denis. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. iil. 325 The killing and preparing of pro- 
visions. 1865 Dickens Afu?t. Fr. u. i, My sister..wants no 
preparing. E 

b. alirib. and Comes, as preparing-box, -lable. 

1884 W. S. B. MeLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 81 This is .. not 
unlike Clough's preparing-boxes, which first partially open 
the wool by slow-going fallers, before the quicker fallers. 
€ 1890 W. H. Casmey Ventilation 10 ‘The fresh air. passes 
over the preparing machinery, carrying any little dust away 
with it over the cards to the fans, 1894 Exiz. L. Banks 
Camp. Curiosity 175, 1 was sent to the “preparing-table’ to 
sprinkle and fold some print dresses. Agnes, the head pre- 
parer, taught me. 
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Preparing, A//. a. [f. as prec. +-ING?.] 
That prepares; preparatory; preliminary. 

+ Preparing vessels (Physiol.), a rendering of L. fra- 
parantia vasa, applied to the blood-vessels which supply 
a gland and ‘ prepare ' its secretion, as the spermatic arteries, 

r61s J. Sternens Ess. & Char., Worthy Poet (1857) 145 
That mountebanks preparing oyle which kept his hands 
unscalded. 1667 N. Fararax in Phil. Trans. 11. 549 ‘Vhe 
Preparing Vessels arise on the right side, out of the Cava, 
1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 35 After a few preparing rings, 
He makes his stoop. 1693 tr. Slancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), 
Praparantia vasa, the preparing Vessels, are Veins and 
Arteries which go to the Testicles and Epididymes. 

Hence Prepa‘ringly adz., in the way of prepara- 


' tion, preparatorily. 


1816 L, Hunt Rivnini wy. 244 *A noble word’, exclaimed 
the prince, and smote Preparingly on earth his firming foot. 
Preparoccipital, -patellar: see Pre- B. 3. 

Pre-part: see PRE- A, 2. 

Prepay (prépé), v. [f. Pre- A. 1+Pay v1 
Cf. OF. prepayer, 1303 in Godef.] évazs, To pay 
(a charge) beforehand; ¢sf. to pay (the postage 
of a letter or parcel) before dispatching it (as by 
affixing a postage stamp). Also évausf. with the 
Ictter, etc., as object. 

1839 Treasury Minute 12 Nov. (L.), All letters and packets 
exceeding the weight of one ounce to be repaid, and de- 
livered in at the window; if not so pre mi and delivered, 
to be charged double postage. 1858 R S. Suatees Ask 
Manoua \xxviii, Pre-paying a letter..used to be thought 
little short of an insult, “A/od. The school fees must be pre- 

aid. The subscription for each half-year must be prepaid. 

The parcel was sent by passenger-train, carriage prepaid. 

Hence Prepatid A//. a. (also as sé. = prepaid 
letter or parcel); Prepay‘able a., that may or 
must be prepaid; Prepay’ment, the act of pre- 
paying, payment in advance; also attrib. 

1854 Foxstanque in Life (1874) vi. 508 In a lecture on 
education, Dr. Whewell..cites the word *frepaid, now in 
common and barbarous use...‘ Prepaid’ was introduced 
with the penny postage. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 54 § 35 
Every notice. .sent through the post in a prepaid registered 
letter, 1899 Jest. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/1 Letters sent from 
this country to her Majesty’s ships in any part of the world 
are now “prepayable at the rate of rd. per half ounce. 1838 
in Rep. Sel. Comm, Postage 62 The distinctive feature of 
your (R. Hill's] plan..is the compulsory *pre-payment and 
one rate of postage. 1876 Geant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. xiii. 
469 Some parents refused Prepeimiene [of school fees]. 1899 
IWestm. Gaz. 28 Sept. 9/1 The pioneer of the prepayment 
gas-meter. 1903 Rep. West Ham Gas Co, The Prepayment 
Meter System of Supply has been put in operation. e 

Pre-peduncle, -cular, -culate, Prepelvi- 
sternal, -num: see PrE- A. 4. 

Prepend (pripend), v. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
L. pendive to weigh.) /rans. To weigh mentally, 
ponder, consider; to premeditate. (But app. often 


used by confusion for PERPEND.) 

@1g68 Weppeanurn in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 
839 And als ye sowld prepend bayth day and houris, To 
grit mischeif, misery and neid, Fra paramonris dois evir 
mair succeid. 162 Botton Stat, /red. 128 (Act 28 Hen. VID, 
The kings majestic. .prepending and waying.. how much it 
doth more conferre to the induction of rude and ignorant 
people to the knowledge of Almightie God, 1890 Scors 
Observer 4 Jan. 179 There are still amongst us people who 
prepend the Sphinx-torpedo question. ; 

Hence Prepended f4/.a., premeditated; = PRE- 
PENSE @. (s20#tc0-105¢.) 

1831 Lane Elta Ser. 1. Newspapers 33 Vears Ago, To 
get up, moreover, to make jokes with malice repended. 

+ Prependent, a. (53.) Ods. tnd. L. pre- 
pendent-cm, pt. pple. of prependé-re to hang down 
in front, f. pre, Pre- A. 4+ pendére to hang: cf. 
Pexpent.) Hanging down in front; overhanging. 


b. sé. The male member. 

rs92_R. D. Hypnerotomackia 20b, Upon the which they 
placed a chapter with prependent folding. 593 Nasue 
Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart} IV. 103 Like an ouer-hanging 
Rocke eaten on with the tyde,..so did theyr prependant 
breast-bones imminent-ouercanopy theyr bellies. r6z0 
Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 252 Priapus..was expelled 
from Lampsacum. .for the hugenesse of his pre-pendent. 

| Prepenna (pripena). Ovzith, Pl. -®. 
[mod.L., f. rw, PRE- A. 2 + penna feather.) 
A neossoptile or primitive feather of a bird. 

rigor {dis Apr. 343 In Apteryx the first definite feathers 


do‘nut thrust ont the prepennz, . 

Prepense (przpe'ns), @. [Substituted for ear- 
lier Arepenst, PREPENSED (orig. furpensed, OF. pur- 
pense), either by simple phonetic reduction, or after 
F, pa. pple. -fersé, or corresp. L, pple. <pens-us.] 

Considered and planned beforehand; premeditated, 
purposed; intentional, deliberate. @, in Malice 
prepense (Law): malice premeditated or planned 
beforehand ; wrong or injury purposely done. 

1702 Appison Dial, Medals ii, 50 Our English poets.. 
show a kind of malice prepense in their Satires. 1752 W. 
Mitter in Scots Mag. May (1753) 232/1 Such prepense 
malice. 1769 BLacksTONE Cov. IV. xiv. 202 The benefit 
of clergy is taken away from murder through malice pre- 
pense. 1852 Miss Vonos Cameos (2877) LV. xil. 137 This.. 
was set down to malice prepense on his side. 862 Gout- 
nurn Pers. Relig. wi. ii. (0873) 166 To killa man in wrath 
of malice prepense is murder. 1877 Lonae, in Life ii. 
277 The article. .is certainly written with malice prepense. 

(4) Anmorously. ‘ 

{r792 Buaxe Let. Sir #7. Langrishe Wks, 1842 1, 543 You 

see by the paper I take that I am likely to be long, with 
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malice prepense.] 1857 Hucnes Tor Brown uv, Y have 

nt in this chapter on fighting of malice prepense,..partly 

ecanse of the cant and twaddle that's talked of boxing and 
fighting with fists now-a-days. 1874 L. Sreenen //ours 
in Library (1892) 1. vii. a55 We .. plunges into slang, not 
irreverently..bnt of malice prepense. 1884 J. Pavn Sovie 
Lit. oe 1 went up to Lakeland..with the avowed 
intention and malice prepense of writing my second volume 
of poems, : 

b. Jn other connexions. 

1970 Funius Lett. xxxix. (1797) 11. 23 From that period, 
whatever resolution they took was deliberate and prepense. 
1816 Keatince Trav. I. 268 ‘l'ravelling is seldom a very 
prepense wadertaking. 1886 Swinavane A/ise. 143 When 
least meditative with any prepense or prefixed purpose. 

e@. Of a person: Acting with intention, de- 


liberate. rare. 

18799 G. Macponatn Sir Giddie U1. ix. 160 He was an 
orator wilful and prepense, choice of long words, fond of 
climaxes, 

Hence Prepe'nse s/., forethought, purpose, in- 


tention, design. rare. 

1847 Gitrittan in Tait's Mag. XIV. 362 Her poetry is 
not, of prepense and purpose, the express image of her 
religious thought. 

+Prepe'nse, v. Os. [Altered from earlier 
Purpense, OF. purfenser, after words in PRE-; 
so in early 16th ¢. I. prepenser to think of before; 
see Pre- A, 1 and PENSE v. 

Tn later edd, of rth and early 16th c. documents, e. g. the 
Paston Lettersand Acts of Parit., purpense of the original 
is often altered to the mod. frefense.) 

1. trans. To plan, devise, or contrive beforehand, 

[¢r400-1512: see PuarEnss 7.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx. xix, Prepence [50 edd. 1517- 
Ree iiniden nee ynto her dyshoneste. rg25 Lp. Beaners 
rotss. V1, clxxxvi. 232/2 Tt was a thing prepensed by false 
traitoures to put the realme to trouble. 1633 ‘1. Anams 
fixp.2 Peter ij.15 It is one thing to forsake, another to 
propose and prepense a forsaking, 

2. To weigh or consider beforehand. 

15 aes Past, tere xxix, a ere ynder. 
stande and prepence [so edd. 1517-1555] .. The begynnynge 
and the myddle certaynly With fe ende or thou au iH in 
vre. 1531 Ecvor Gow. xxv, All these thinges prepensed and 

athered together seriousely. 1590 Srenser F. Q. tt, xi. 14 
ver in eee noble hart prepense, That all the sorrow in 
the world is lesse ‘Then vertues might and values confidence. 
@ 1656 Br. Haus Via JTedia Wks, 1808 1X.835 A consequent 
will,.. whereby, all cirenmstances prepensed, God does simply 
will this or that particular event, as simply good to he. 

b. intr. or absol, To meditate beforehand. 

1531 Ecvot Gov. ut, xxiv, His [the soul's] office is, before 
thac any thynge is attempted, to thinke, consydre, and 
prepence. 

+ Prepe’nsed, ///. a. Obs. Also prepenst. 
(f. prec. vb.+-rp1; substituted early in 16th c. 
for the original PURPENSED; subseqnently reduced 
to PREPENSE a.J] &. esp. in legal phraseology in 
malice prepensed, prepensed malice, malice pre- 
pense : see PREPENSE a. 

[2436-2548: see Puarexsen.]} 

x 1 Act 22 Hen, VIII, c. 14 Manslaughter by chaunce 
medley, and not murder of malyce prepensed. 1531 in W. II. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 104 Intendyng of malyce 
Prepenced to pntte..Govnter to..trobylL 1603 HoLLAno 
Piutarch's Mor. 664 We take more to the heart, a mocke or 
scornful flout, as comming from a prepensed malice. 1607 
Cowriy Jaterpr. s.v. Sturder, Murder. .signifieth in our 
common lawe, a wilfull and felonions ce any other 
Peo prepented malice. 1659 THoanome [/ks. (1846) 11. 
639 What fault soever may have come..it cannot be pre- 
sumed to have come upon prepensed malice. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn. 1.s.¥. Uf there were Malice prepensed formerly 
hetween them, it makes it Murder; as it is called in some 
Statutes Prepensed Murder. 

b. In other connexious: = PREPENSE a. b. 

180 Sxetton Replye. 300 heading, An ineuytably pre- 
pensed answere to all waywarde or frowarde altercacyons. 
1553 T. Witson Red. 73 If the offence he committed vpona 
prepensed mynde and wilfully. 1600 Hottann Lizy xxxvit. 
vii. 948 Having no time to pnt any prepensed plot in practise, 
1670 Penn Truth Rescued fr. Linpost. 4o With what pre- 
penst Unkindness and disdainful Ketch he was treated. 

Hence + Prepensedly adv, = PREPENSELY. 

1583 Stuapes Anat. Adus. 1. (1882) 14 If it were proned 
that he killed him wittingly, willingly, and prepensedly. 

Prepensely, ccv. [f. PREreNsE a. +-L¥ 2.) 
In a prepense manner; with deliberation or pre- 
meditation ; deliberately, purposely, designedly. 

1837 Lanoon Pentameron, and Day's Interv. Whs. 185 
TI. 320/r, I never conld see why we should designedly an 
prepensely gi" to one writer more than his due, to another 
less. 1880 W. Morais in Mackail Z£/ (1899) [1.13 Sonning, 
a village prepensely picturesqne. 1880 Swineurne Sind. 
Shaks, iii. (ed. 2) 20x Shakespeare .. has set himself as if 
Tren to brutalise the type of Achilles. 

+Prepe-nsity. Oés. rare—'. In 8 pree-. [f. PRE- 
PENSE @.+-1T¥: cf. 7mmensity.] Premeditation. 

1757 Mrs. Garritn Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) U1. 43 
Montaigne observes,..upon the subject of denth, ‘ that the 
philosophy of the schools but increases, by preepensity, the 
terrors of it '. . 

+ Prepensive, a. Obs. xave—'. Factitious for- 
mation for PREPENSE a. 
2752 Frecpinc Amelia t. x, Carrying the penknife drawn 
into the room with you..seems to imply malice prepensive, 
as we call it in the law. ” 

+Prepe-ntion. Ots. rare~'. [For *prepension, 
n. of action from L. prependere to hang down in 
front.] A part hanging down in front. 

1592 R. D. My pnerotomachia 86 Where the axeltree was.. 

Vor, V1 
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ouer the naue of the wheele, there came downe a prepention 
ioyning to the Plynth. : 
Pre:perce'ption. ([Pre- A. 2.J] Previous 

| perception; a condition preceding perception. 


.1871 Frasen Live Berkeley x. 402 uote, Kant's prepercep- 
tion of space differs from Berkeley's, in recognising it as 
Necessary @ grtort to all sense experience as such, 188r 
J. Sutty in Nature XX1V.185/2 A ‘stage of preperception’, 
during which the mind receives the impression of sense, but 
has not yet interpreted the impression into a coherent per- 

| cept. 1896 Aduc. Rev. Mar. 278 Prof. James has illustrated 
and empliasized the importance of preperception. 

50 Preperceptive a., characterized by pre- 
perception. 

1907 Hibbert Frn!. Jan. 421 The suggested topic defines 
| my purpose, gives it its orientation and its preperceptive 
| and selective tendencies. 

Preperitoneal: see Pre- B. 3. 

+ Pre-peti'tion. O¢s. rave—'. [Pre- A. 2.] 
Petition beforehand, previous petition. 
1sqo in I. S. Leadam Sed. Cas. Crt. Requests (Selden) 50 
Vour said oratours vppon prepeticion made vito Sir Thomas 
Denys knighte [etc.}, concernyng the same [etc.]. 
| Prepigmental, -pituitary: sce Pre- B. 3. 
Pre-pious: Pre- A.6. Pre-placental: Pre- 
B.1. Pre-pleasing, -plot: Prr- A. 6, 1. 

+ Prepo'll, 7. Oés.rare—', [ad. L. pravfoll-ére 
to exceed in power or strength, f. pra, PRE- A. 5 + 
pollére to be strong.] fxr. To excel in power or 
importance; to he prepollent, to preponderate. 

1657 Tomutxson Renou's Disp. 229 1s thought to prepoll 
in the same faculties. 

Prepo'llence. Now rare or Obs. (ad. late L. 
prapolléntia, f. prapollnt-en: see PREPOLLENT 
and -ENCE.] The fact of being prepollent; greater 


prevalence. 
1748 Waetrey Obsere, Aan 1. iii. 322 The Prepollence of 

agreeable Tastes npon the Whole. /é7d. 1. i, 28 The 
| infinite Prepollence of Happiness above Misery. 
| Prepollency. Now rave or Ods. [f. as pree. : 
see -ENCY.] The quality or fact of being prepollent. 
| r68x tr. Wiis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Vocab. Prapollency, of 

very great force, strength, excellency, or virtue, 1684 tr. 
| Bonet's Mere, Compit. xvi, 576 Such things as destroy the 
prepollency ofan acid Sale in the Blood, 1802 Patey Vad. 
Theol, xxvi, (1819) 410 ‘The prepollency of good over evil. 

Prepollent (pr/pelént), @ Now rare. Also 
pre-. [ad. L. prepollént-em, pr. pple. of prarfol- 
fore: see PREPOLL.] Having superior power, weight, 
or influence ; predominating, prevailing. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenuou's Disp. 130 Now the basis is.. 
more prepollent in qnality. 1685 Boyt Ang. Notion Mat. 
y. 146 The prepollent gravity of some |hodies}, sufficing to 
give others a comparative or respective lightness. 1752 
Gentl, Mag. 154 Other evidence..such as has been always 
deemed prepollent to any other. 1825 R. P. Waan 7re- 
meine IIL. xiii. 239 The question. whether the evil or good 
is prepollent. r90r Dublin Rev. Apr. 293 1t had nowhere 
any current or prepollent vogne. 
| 1 Prepo‘llex, pree-. Amat. and Zool. [mod. 
| L. f. pre, PRE- B. 3+ PoLtex.] A rudimentary 

structure, sometimes osseous, similar to the pre- 
| hallux, found in certain animals on the radial 
border of the hand or fore-foot, and supposed to 


represent an additional digit. 

1889 [see Praenattux]. « Frower & Lyorkker Mawr. 
malia 49 Occasionally, as in FPedetes eae the so-called 
os! consists of two bones, of which the distal one 

ars a distinct nail-like horny covering. 

Prepo-nd, v. Short for next or preponderate. 

a1854 Caroutne B. Soutney Birthday i. Poet. Wks. (1867) 
50 If a mote, a hair, a dust prepond. :OH Inclination’s side, 
down drops the scale. 

Preponder (pr/ppndai), v.1 Now rare. [a. 
OF. prépondér-er (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or L. 
preponderare to outweigh, be of greater weight : 
see Pre- A. 5 and PonpER v.] 

+1. trans. To attribute greater weight or impor- 
tance to. O8s. rare. 

tsoz Atkynson tr. De Jititatione mm. vii. 202 He, .pre- 
pondereth the gyuer before all thynges gyuen. 

2. To outweigh in importance,to preponderate over. 

3624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 236 [Channelled 
. Pillars) ougbt..not to be the more slender, but the more 

corpnient, unlesse apparances preponder truths. a 1661 

Furrer Worthies, Surrey (1662) ut. 76 Though the trans- 

porting thereof be by Law forbidden, yer private profit so 

prepondereth the publick, that Ships hallasted therewith 
are sent over into Holland, where they have..Mugazins of 
this Earth. 

3. intr, To exceed in weight, number, etc. ; 
= PREPONDERATE Z,) 1, 

1676 Beat in Phit. Trans, XI. 601, T found not so munch 
difference, as coald clenr me from suspecting a ee atin 
fancy. + neat CLELannd Glasgow 39 The Trades’ Burgesses 
have prepondered. 1893 Scrzéner's Aag. June 749/x As it 
is, the embellishments preponder over constructive ability. 

+ Pre-po'nder, 2.2 O45. rare. [f. Pre- A. 1 
+PonDEk 2.J fans. To ponder beforehand. 

1610 Noapen Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 92 Thowgb the 
continuance..manie thowsande yeares may importe snffi- 
tient warrant, it will not now fall..; yet the prepondering 
minde of future daungers may vpon the view be easelye per- 
swaded of perill in standinge nere it. 

Preponderance (pripenderins). [f. PRE- 
PONDERANT @,: see -ANCE, and cf, F. prépondérance 


| (18th ¢. in Hatz-Darm.).) 


PREPONDERATE. 


1. The fact of exceeding in weight; greater 
heaviness. 

1681 Grew Alxsennt tc v. ii. 106 Little light Boats..To 
the side whereof, this l*ish [remora] fastening her self, might 
easily make it swag, as the least preponderance on either 
side willdo. 1742 Vounc Nt. 74. 1x. 1499 Close with the 
side where one grain turns the scale; What vast pre- 
ponderance is here! 183x Laronen /’ncxmat. iv. 259 The 
preponderance of the iron ball assists the atmospheric pres- 
sure in snstaining the column. 

b. Gunnery. The excess of weight of that part of 
a gun which is to the rear of the trunnions over 
thatin front ofthem. (So F, Aréfondérance, Littré.) 

It is measured by the force (expressed in pounds) which 
must be applied under the rear end of the base-ring or neck 
of the cascabel in order to balance the gun with the axis of 
the bore horizontal, when supported freely on knife-edges 
placed under the trunnions. 

1864 in Werster, 1891 C. UW. Owen Mod. Artillery (1873) 
2 The excess of weight in rear of the trunnions is termed 
the preponderance, 1895 Knicut Dict. Vech. 1783/2 The 
preponderance of a gun is usually yy of its weight. 1882 
Text Bh, Guanery 81 Vhe trunnions. .are generally placed 
a very little way in front of the centre of gravity to allow of 
elevating with ease: this causes a statical pressure on the 
elevating gear called preponderance, which 1s necessary for 
steadiness, 

2. Superiority or excess in moral weight, power, 
influence, or importance. 

1780 Bextuam Princ. Legisl. xiv. §3 The good wonld 
have an incontestible preponderance over the evil. 1808 
Wetitxctox in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1V. 55 It would give 
Great Britain the preponderance in the conduct of the war 
inthe Peninsula. 1883 Sin T. Martin Ld Lyndhurst xi. 
299 The Ministry had the great preponderance of popular 
opinion at their back. 

3. Superiority in number or amount. 

1845 MeCunzocn Faxatio v. i. (1852) 158 A consequence 
..of their immense preponderance in point of numbers. 
1862 Daxa AJan. Geof. 516 ‘The collection of animals has 
a strikingly Oriental character, except in the preponderance 
of Ungulates. 1894 11. Dremsuonn Ascent Jan 305 The 
more social animals are in overwhelming preponderance 
over the unsocial. 

Preponderancy. Now var. [f. as prec. 
+-Ancy.} The qnality or fact of being pre- 
ponderant ; an instance of this. 

1. Superiority of physical weight. 

1646 Sir T, Browse Psend. Ef, wv. vii. 196 Whereas men 
affirme they perceave an addition of ponderosity in dead 
hodies,..this accessionall preponderancy is rather in appear- 
ance then reality. 1692 Rav Disc. ut. ii. (1732) 86 By reason 
of the Preponderancy of the Earth. 1772 Hutton Arzdges 
58 The pointed projections. .will be a sufficient addition to 
the pier, to give it the necessary preponderancy. fig. 1802 
Fedin. Reo. 200 The permanent restoration of the balance 
of trade to its accustomed preponderancy in our favour. 

2. Superiority of power, influence, or importance. 

1692 Locke Toleration iv. Wks. 1727 111, 468 If. alt 
Magistrates saw the Preponderancy of the Grounds of 
Belief, which are on the Side of the true Religion. 1777 
Priestiry Dise. Philos. Necess. iv. 40 The final preponder- 
ancy of desire is called a will, or wish to obtain it. 1828 
D'Israrcr Chas. J, 1. v. 104 Coalition of interests. .were to 
strike at the preponderancy of Imperial Austria. 

Greater prevalence; = prec. 3. 

1845 A. Duncan Disc. 159 The evident preponderancy of 
good, however unable they might be to explain the origin 
of evil, testified against them. 

fad. 1. 


Preponderant (pripp'ndarant), a. 
preponderant-em, pr. pple. of preponderare: see 
PREPONDER. Cf. ¥. prépondérant (1723 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Preponderating. 

1. Surpassing in weight; outweighing, heavier. 

3664 Powrn Exp. Philos. st. 136 The internal Cylinder of 
Quicksilver in the Tube is not held up by the preponderant 
Ayr without. Xe z 

. Surpassing in influence, power, or importance ; 
predominant. 

1660 tr. Amyrakius’ Treat. conc. Relig. w. ti. 180 If he 
jndge the reasons which disswade the thing..to be pre- 

nderant, then he will..abstain from doing it. 1799 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sax. uv. i. 171 Elia is commemorated as the 
preponderant Saxon chief. 1849 Macauray ffist. Eng. 
1% 1, 239 The Roundhead party was now preety pre- 
ponderant. 1899 Adidutt's Syst. Afed. VIM. 77 Flexion 
at the metacarpo-phalangeal joints .. from preponderant 
contraction of the interossei. 

Preponderantly, ad. [f. prec.+-ty2.] 
In a preponderating degree ; pedo 

1823 Bentuam Not Pani 392 Becoming established, it 
[religion] became noxions,—preponderantly noxious. 1836-7 
Sta W. Hastrron A7efapf. slit, (1870) 11. 443 The powers... 
are eitber preponderantly strong by nature, or have become 
preponderantly strong by habit. 1886 H. James Bostonians 
1. ix, So preponderantly intellectual a nature, t 


Preponderate (pripendarét), a. rare. 


pas Pp e. of L. preponderare (see PREPONDER) + 
-ATE*, For sense cf. PREDOMINATE a.) = PRE- 
PONDERANT. 


180a Bentuam Princ. Yudic. Procedure Wks. 1843 I1. 8/2 
What security can, without preponderate hardship, be pro- 
vided agninst falsity uttered by an individual coming in 
the character of a pursuer. 1818 Gen. f/ist. in Ann. Acg. 
166/t Unless the fate of mankind takes some preponderate 
determination, it will not he easy to pronounce whether 

ood or evil will be the final result. 1889 Sexton Sf. in 

aily News 11 Apr. 8/2 A preponderate majority of elected 
representatives. Es 

Hence Prepo’nderately caz., predominantly. 

1820 Bentnam Liderty of Press Wks. 1843 IL. a 
Nothing will be done but what is a atin , OF 


PREPONDERATE. 


at leas 5 peemreaes |<ly bad. 1884 Society 11 Nov. 27/2 
Whether the style. .is not preponderately Dea 

Preponderate Pep vi Also 7 
pre-. [f. ppl. stem of L. praponderare: see PRE- 
PONDER v, and -ATE 8.) 

I. Intransitive senses. F 

1, To weigh more; to be heavier; to incline the 
balance; to turn the scale. 

16a3 CockeRam, Preponderate, to weigh downe more. 
1660 Bovis Mew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 259 ‘The Bladder 
appear'd to preponderate. 1672 Witkixs Vat. Rede 
Where neither side doth preponderate, the balance should 
hang even. 1785 lauson Sch. Art 1.125 The cork will pre- 
ponderate, and show itself to be heavier than the lead. 1800 
Vince /dydrostat. ii. (1806) 26 If two bodies of the same 


| 


weight in air he put into a denser fluid, the smaller body 


will preponderate. ; 
b. hie. To have the greater moral or intellectual 


weight. 

1659 Futter App. /n7. [nnoc. (1840) 288 These last reasons 
did preponderate with me. 1690 Locke Hum. Und iv. xvi. 
89 As the Arguments..shall to any one appear, upon the 
whole matter, ina greater or less degree, to preponderate on 
either side. 1818 Scott //rt. Jid/. iii, The verdict of the 
jury sufficiently shows how the evidence preponderated in 
their minds, 1874 Stuass Conse. J/ist. 1.1.8 One influence 
preponderates in the language, the other in the polity. 

e. To exceed or be superior in power, force, or 
influence; to exceed in amount, number, etc. ; to 


predominate. 

1799 S. Turner Anelo.Sax. 1. vil. 298 Oswy is ranked 
hy Bede the seventh .. of the kings who preponderated 
in the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nich. 
vi, The good in this state of existence preponderates over 
the had. 1862 Dana A/an. Geol. u. i. 481 But the relics of 
Ferns, Conifers and Cycads greatly preponderate. 1867 
Pali Mail G. 19 July 16 In milk,.. the heat-sustaining 
element prepondcrates largely over the nitrogenous or 
tissue-forming. howe 

2. To descend or incline downwards, as one 
scale or end of a balance, on account of greater 
weight; to weigh or be weighed down; to show 
a preponderance. Also ig. 

1678 Hores Decam. viii.oz In a pair of Scales equally 
charged with Quicksilver, the addition of a little Oy! to 
either Scale, will make it praeponderate, 2725 JEFFERSON 
in Atheneum: 25 June (1892) 825/1 When these have been 
withdrawn from us..the balance of pain preponderates 
unequivocally. a 1774 Gotnsm. Surv. Lap. Philos. (1776) 
{, 212 Suppose I take..a walking cane,..and attempt to 
balance it across my fingers I shall ut last find some one 
particular part in it which being supported, neither of the 
ends will preponderate. 1831 Laanner /Hydrostatics v. 8 
By the weight of this quantity the dish (of a balance] will 
now preponderate. 1844 Lo, Broucuam #rit, Const. tii. 
(1862) 45 It appears that the balance of probability pre- 
ponderates in Pode of the position. 

b. To gravitate or incline more strongly. rare. 

1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. vii. 255 They cannot be evenly 
nttracted on all sides, but must praponderate some way or 
other. 1757 Eowaros Orig. Sin iii. (1837) 24 The question 
..is not whether he is not inclined to perform as many 
good deeds as bad ones; but which of these two he pre- 
ponderates to, 

II. Transitive senses. 

+3, To weigh more than, exceed in weight; to 
turn the scale when weighed against (something 
else); to outweigh. Ods. 

1651 H. More Second Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 268 
The greater oumber of the lincks of a chain preponderating 
the lesse number. 1661 Gianvitt Van Dogm. 137 An in- 
considerable weight by vertue of its distance from the 
Centre of the Ballance, will preponderate much greater 
magnitudes. 1755 B. Mantin Afag. Arts & Sc. 111. xii. 394 
You see the Cork preponderate the Gold, as far as as 
Beam will admit. ; 2 

+b. fig. To ontweigh in importance, valuc, or 
influence. Ods. 

1611 Spero Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. 810 All which and some 
other,..must not preponderate the handling of things more 
rare and considerable. a 1652 J. Satu Se¢. Dise. vir. iii. 
(1821) 324 His merits preponderate his demerits. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art, xxv. (1700) 280 The evil does so far pre- 
ponderate the good. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) 1. 
607 That the good must greatly preponderate the evil. 

+4, To cause to descend, as one scale of a 
balance, by reason of greater weight; to weigh 
down, Also fig. To canse to incline more strongly. 

1642 Fuuter Holy 4 Prof. Si. w. xvi. 324 Desiring to 
spare Christian hloud, preponderates him for Peace. 1658 
Gurnatt Chr. in Arm. 1. 360 ‘They need not, when cast 
into the scale of thy thoughts, preponderate thee either way. 
1660 INcEeLo Bentiv. § Ur. 1. (1682) 117 Is not our Will.. 
ae us to preponderate our powers to such Actions as 

eason pronounceth good? 1796 Jarrerson IV rit. (1859) 
IV. 150 ‘The addition of my wish may have some effect 
to preponderate the scale, 

+ Pre-po‘nderate, v.2 Obs. [f. PRE- A. r+ 
PONDERATE , 6.) To ponder previously; to weigh 
mentally or consider beforehand; = PRE-PONDER 7”. 

a. trans, 

1so9 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Fee?. Biog. (1853) 11. 
106, | have considered and preponderated all my affairs 
and doings. 1632 Lirucow 7’rav. 1.7 Preponderate seriously 
this consequent. 1713 SWAFTESAa, era (1737) LI. 11. iv. 
308 Ilow many things do they preponderate? How many 
at once comprehend ? 

b. txtr. or absol. 

1682 P. Tuacuer in New Eng. Hisi. & Gen. Reg. (1868) 
XXII. 260, 1 have diligently weighed and preponderated, 
seriously consulted with Others. 1742 Fratoixe os. 
Andrews us, vi, The squire and his company thought 
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proper to preponderate, before they offered to revenge the 
cause of their..allies. 1838 Fraser's Afag. XVII. 263 
Decry hegan she to preponderate Whether she’d cut her 
throat, 

Hence + Pre-po'nderated f//. a. 

1653 Nissena 102 The first (step] required well weighed 
determinations and preponderate: execution. 

Prepo'nderating, #//.a. [f. PREPONDERATE 
vi+-ine4] That preponderates, or is superior in 
weight, influence, power, amount, number, etc. 

1674 Bovee Excell. Theol. w.i. 11 Her excellencies, though 
solid and weighty, are less so, than the preponderating 
ones of Theology. 1797 Burke Xegic. Peace iii. Wks. VIN. 
325 That very preponderating part of the nation, which had 
always been .. adverse to the French principles. 1886 
Tucker &, Europe 211 Vour mastery over a preponderating 
number of alienated races. Y 

Hence Prepo'nderatingly adv., in a prepon- 
derating or surpassing degree; predominantly. 

1840 Mitt Diss. § Disc., Democr. 12 Amer, (1859) U1. 71 
In each of them some one element. .existed exclusively or 
$0 preponderatingly as to overpower all the others, 1891 
Times 6 Oct. 8/2 [Comparative Philology] had been all 
along preponderatingly the science of comparing the Aryan 
languages with one another. 1 Adibutt's Syst. Bled, 
VIL. 332 The small pyramidal cells..have been assumed 
to be preponderntingly sensory in feature and function. 

Prepondera‘tion, Now rare or Obs. [n. of 
action f. 1. preponderdre to PreroxDeER; in late L, 
preponderdtio (Gloss. Lat. Gr., in Lewis & Sh.).] 

1. The action or fact of preponderating or exceed- 
ing in weight; preponderance. 

1653 Baxter Peace of Conse. 103 If..the scales be turned 
but with one grain,..its preponderation is with great 
wavering and mobility, 1741 Watts faiprow, Mind 1. xviii. 
§ 21 See on which side the preponderation falls, 1821 
Examiner 77/. We are scarcely conscious of the defects 
that are involved in the large preponderation of excellence. 

2. The adding of weight to one side; greater 
inclination or bias. 

1653 A, Witson Yas. / 201 Which preponderation of His 
puts them in ‘Equilibrio. 1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 
25 The only probable ballance to their mutinous prepondera- 
tions. 1784 Eowaros Freed. Wild u i, (1762) 4 ie every 
Act, or going forth of the Will, there is some Prepondera- 
tion of the Mind or Inclination one way rather than another, 
1799 C, Winter in W, Jay Alem, §& Lett, (1843) 43 In such 
a state of preponderation as to be uncertain which way the 
balance will titrn. 

+Preponderer. Oés. rare. [f. PREPONDER 


v.+-Enl,.] That which outweighs; in quot. an 
overbalancing branch. 

1679 Evetyn Sylva xxvii. (ed. 3) 141 Crooked Trees are 
reform‘d by taking off or topping the praponderers, whilst 
charg'd with Leaves or Woody and hanging counterpoises. 

Preponderous, @. rare. [f. Pre A. 5 + 
Poxperovs, after PREPONDERATE, ctc.] Exceed- 
ing in weight, amount, or number; having the 
preponderance. 

1700 S. Parker Sir Philos. Ess. 53 When once gathered 
to a preponderous Body they [vapours] return, and become 
the material Cause of our extraordinary Showers of Rain. 
1900 Forks, Post 5 Jan. 7/1 We are in a position to-day of 
heing sufficient throughout and preponderous nowhere. 

Prepontile: see Pre- B. 3. 

+ Preport, obs, erron. f, PuRport sd, and v. 

1g83 Stocker Cro. Warres Lowe C. 1. 16 Accordyng to 
the tenure and preporte of the saied pointes. 1616 Withals’ 
Dict. 975, Porausta [v.t. pyr) gaudes gaudiunt, your in- 
constant ioy preports annoy. J 

+Prepo'se,v. Oés. Also 6 pre-. [a. I. pré- 
poser (15th c.in Godef. Comp/.) after L. praponere 
to put before: sec Pre- A. and Pose v.1] 

1. trans. To set over; to appoint as chief or 


superior. (Cf, PR&positus.) 

1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xcii. 127 b, 
The holy man. .ordeyned there relygyouses, to the whyche 
he preposed & gaaf for abbot the holy man Samuell. 1655 
Futter Waltham: Abd, (1840) 258 A dean, in Latin, decanus, 
hath his name from dexa, ‘ten’, over which number he is 
properly to be preposed. ; 

2. To place before or in front of something else ; 
to preface, prefix. 

1gqt R. Coptano Galyen's Terap. 2 Divh, But yf any 
thynge be done presently thou shalt prepose two fynalytees 
gf curacyon. 1594 W. Peacy Sox, To Rar. Aij, I did 

eeme it most conuenient to praepose mine Epistle, onely to 
beseech you to account of them (poems] as of toys. 1662 
Hiaaeat Body Div. 1. 218 It is either prefixed or preposed 
to n sentence. 1669 Gate Cri. Gentiles 1. 0. iv. 37 To 
words beginning with a vowel, the Eoles were wont to pre- 
pose a Digamma. 

b. To put forward. rare. 

1607 Mankuam Cava, 1. (1617) 27 So that 1 conclude, 
and dare,.prepose myselfe against anie man of contrarie 
opinion. 

3. To propose, purpose, or intend. 

(Perh. in most cases an error for Srofose, purpose.) 

1508 Kennxevie Fiyting w. Dunbar 458 foul brow in holl 
thow preposit for to pas. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge t. 

202 ‘Iho mankynde prepose fis mynde to fulfyll, Yet god 

ysposeth all thynge at his wyll, 1597 Warner Ad. Eng. 
xi. Ixii, 271 And Prizes were preposde for such whose 
Champions bore them best At Tilts and Turnies. 16 
J. Havwarp tr. Biond:'s Banish’d Virg. 187, 1 then wou 
never have presumed to have preposed xa your flight. 

Hence + Prepo'sed ff/, a., placed in front. 

1608 B. Jonson Afasgne Ld. Haddington’s Marriage 
Wks. (1692) 340/1 With this preposed ‘ie of Judgment. 

+ Prepo'sital, a. rare, [f. L. preposzt-, ppl. 
stem of preepon tre (see prec.) + -AL.] Prepositional. 
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PREPOSITIONAL. 


1652 Unquuart Fewel Wks. (1834) 203 In the contexture 
of nouns, pronouns, and preposital articles, united together. 
Preposition (prepdzi‘jon). [ad. L. pragosi- 
tién-em a putting before, a preposition, n. of action 
£, prepincre to put before: see Pre- and Position, 
So F. préposition (preposicion, 15th c. in Godef.). 

L. preposttio rendered Gr. xpdeors, both terms having the 
wider sense, 2 below; thus, such particles as ev- well, and 
in- not, were included among prepositions.] 

l. Gram. One of the Parts of Speech: an in- 
declinable word or particle serving to mark the 
relalion between two notional words, the latter of 
which is usually a substantive or pronoun ; as, sow 
tn hope, good for food, one for you, Stratford on 
Avon, late 7 time. The following sb. or pron, is 
said to be ‘ governed’ by the preposition, and in 
inflected languages stands in an oblique case. 
Originally, as still often, the term was applied also 
to the same words when combined as prefixes with 
verbs or other words, and to certain other particles 
of similar force which are used only in combination 
(inseparable prepositions). 

Postpositive preposition (= Postrosttion 3), 1 word or 

article, having the same function as a preposition, which 
folluws its sb, as ‘he goes homewards'; L. ‘domum 
versus’, Ger. ‘meinetwegen'. In English, when the object 
is an interrogative or relative pronoun, the verb follows this 
pronoun, and the ed rege instead of preceding the pro- 
naun, often follows the verb,as Whom did you go with? 
the town that he lives rx, the place (that) he came /vom, 
With the relative ¢a? no other construction is possible. 

[c1000 AELraic Gram. xlvii. (Z.) 267 Praepositio est pars 
orationis indeclinahilis. Praepositio mzz heon zecweden 
on englise foresetuys, fordan de he stent afre on forewear- 
dan, swa hweer swa he by3, beo he gefeged to odrum worde, 
ne beo he.] 1388 WvceLir #70/. 60 Manie such aduerhis, 
coniuncciouns, and preposiciouns ben set ofte oon for 
another, and at fre chois of autouris sumtyme. 1530 Parser. 
Introd, 40 They take awaye the preposytion and say, /a 
vobbe mon maisire. 1661 Mitton Accedence Wks. 1738 1. 
620 A Preposition is a part of Speech most commonly, 
either set before Nouns in Apposition, as ad patrem, or 
join'd with any other words in Composition, as iadoctus. 
1672 Drvoen Def, Epilogue Ess. (Ker) b. 168 The pre; i- 
tion in the end of the sentence; a common fault with him. 
1704 J. Harps Lex. Techn. 1. s.¥.4 "Tis called Preposiv 
tion, because ‘tis most frequently in the Latin Tongue 
placed before other Words; and then either separately, as 
Ad patrent; or conjunctively, as Admrror. 1843 Proc. 
Phitol. Soc. 1. 66 The speaker made the prepositions do the 
work of the lost inflexions. 1845 Stoooart Gram, in 
Encyel, Metrop. (1847) 1. x24/1 These and other examples 
of a like kind edged some authors to make a class of post- 
positive prepositions ;..there are languages in which all the 

repositions, if we may so speak, are postpositive. a 18 
te reo Lect, Eng, Lit, ili. (1878) 102 That peculiarly 
characteristic arrangement, which puts a preposition at the 
end of a sentence, is eminently an English idiom. 1874 
1. Tavtor Etruscan Res. vii. 247 Qualifying words, which 
in Aryan languages would appear either as pre-positions or 
..are in the Ugiic languages glued on as post-positions. 
1875 LELanp Fusang Xx. 102 ‘Ihose Asiatic languages have, 
moreover, no prepositions, but only pos¢positions. So like- 
wise, has the Dakota tongue. 

+2, More widely: Any word or particle pre- 
fixed to another word; a prefix. Ods. 

is65 Kyg Da: (Brandl) 838 That Preposition /x is a 

Silent te low For it is that which Gikeabakec variance 
etwene mee and you: My name is called /srguétee, And 
thy name is called mayster Eguytie. a 1653 Gouce Con, 
Wb. xi. 5 The preposition (¢%), with which the verb (eimpe- 
oryxévai) is compounded, signifieth ‘well’, 1661 (see 1}. 

3. The action of placing before ; the fact of being 
so placed ; position before or in front. rare. 

(Sometimes hyphened (71-) for distinction.) 

1586 Weser Lng. Poeirie (Arb.) 71, Lam constrayned to 
strnine curtesy with the ‘reposition of a worde compounded 
or such like, which breaketh no great square. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Preposition, a putting or setting before, 1885 
Amer, Frul. Philol. Oct. 346 Contrasting the English pre- 
position with the French tposition of the adjective. 
igor M. Catrowav in Pubs. Mod. Lang, Assoc. Amer, 
XVI. 153 In Anglo-Saxon the appositive participle regularly 
follows its principal (post-position), though occasionally it 
precedes (pre-position). 

+b. pomesaing placed before. Ods. 

1635 Witner Lyddemes (ad init.), A preposition to this 
Frontispiece. 3811 Bussy Dict. Afus. s.v. Sharp, A chars 
acter, the power of which is to raise the note before which 
it is placed half a tone higher than it would be without such 
a preposition, -” wa 

+4. A setting forth ; a proposttion or exposition, 
Obs, [Dne to early confusion of pre- and p7o.] 

1494 Faavan Chron. v. exxxii, 116 Dagobert ..made a longe 
preposicion & oracion concernynge alleginunce which he 
exortyd his lordes to owe & bere to hym. 1525 Lo. Bernars 
Froiss. 11, cxcvi. (cxeii.] 605 This preposycion that the vny- 
nersite hadde made hefore the kynge, pleased right well the 
kynge. 168 Grarton Chron. Il. 390 The said Sir Iohn 
Bushe in all his prepositions to the king, did not onely 
attribute to him worldly honours, but dinyne names. 


5. pl. Premises: see PREMISE Sd. 1. , 
1646 Futter Wounded Conse. iii. 19 Gods children hy 
better logick, from the prepositions of Gods former pre- 


servations, inferre his power. 

Preposi'tional, 2. [f. prec. +-Al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or expressed by a preposition. 

1831 Bextuam Univ, Gram, Wk 1843 VIII. 346/1 In 
the singular number, besides the prepositional genitive, 
there is the inflexional formed as above by 's, 1846 Proc. 
Philol, Soc. VW. 212 The pronominal and prepositional roots 
constitute a class apart. 


a 


PREPOSITIONALLY. 


Prepositionally, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 
In a prepositional manner; with the force or 
meaning of a preposition. 

1845 Sroopart Grau: in Encyel, Metrop. (1847) 1. 1390/2 
The same must be said of the word a/ong prepositionally 
used by old writers to signify the relation of an effect Lo its 
cause, 1879 Wuitxey Sanskrit Gram, 366 Words are 
used prepositionally along with all the noun-cases excepting 
the dative. | ae 

Prepositive (pr/pp'zitiv), a. (sb.) [ad. late 
L. prepositiv-us (Diomedes) that is set before (in 
gramm,), f. ppl. slem of prepéncre to put before : 
see -IVE ; cf. F. présositif (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Proper to be placed before or prefixed, 

1583 Furxe Defcuce i. (1843) 139 Tt isa common thing in 
the Gresik tongue, that the article prepositiue is taken for 
the subjunctine. 1691 Ray Colfect, Words, ace. Errors 161 
What is the prepositive Letter in this Diphthong is doubtful. 
1755 Jounson Dict., Gram. cj, ‘The prepositive particles 
dis and mis. 1808 T. F. Minoreton Gr. Articde (1855) 3 
Theodore Gaza..gives in his [Greek] Grammar the follow- 
ing account: The Article is a declinable part of speech 
prefixed to Nouns. It is indeed divided into the preposi- 
tive and the subjunctive; but properly speaking the pre- 
positive only is the article. 1845 froc, PArflot Soc. 1. 
169 Many instances where the postfixes of older languages 
have become prefixes or distinct prepositive words in more 
recent ones. 1874 Dayies tr. Gesenius's Hebr. Gram, 50 
Some [accents] .. stand only on the first letter of a word 
(Prepositive), others only on the last letter (postpositive). 

B. sd. A prepositive word or particle. 

1693 Cuauncy Eng. Gosp. New Law 38 It were easie to 
shew upon what probable Reasons the Prepositive is added 
or omitted, in other places. $786 [see Postrositive a.]. 

Hence Prepo:sitively adv., by placing in front. 

1873 F. Hate Afod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, 
its subjective genitive, universally, and its objective geni- 
tive, very often, may be expressed prepositively. 

Prepositor!, prze- (pr/pp'zitgr). Also 6 -er, 
-our. [Alteration of L. Pr&vosiTus: see note 
$.v. PREPOSTOR. J 

1. The name given in some English public schools 
to those senior boys who are entrusted with much 
of the discipline of the school, esp. out of the elass- 
room; now usually Prepostor, q.v. Also jig. 


and in fg. context. 

a@igr8 Sketton A/agny/, 1941, | am Goddys Preposytour : 
1 prynt them with a pen; Because of theyr neglygence and 
Er thes wanton vagys. 1519 LIoRMAN J ‘xdg. 92 b, I ant pre- 
positer of ny boke, duco classemt. 1581 J. Bett fladdon's 
Axnsw. Osor. 259 b, And who hath made you usher I pray 
you, or prepositour of Ciceroes schoole? 1606 J. Canrexten 
Solouton's Solace i. 2 For this end had King Solomon those 
prudent and meete prepositours. 1649 Heviis Aelat. § 
Observ. 1%. 30 N meer Free-schoole, where Cromwell is 
Head-school-master,reton Usher, and. . Fairfax a Prepositor. 
2681-2 Verney Lett. in R. T. Warner IY iuchester iv. (1900) 
43, He is one of the best, if not the best scholar in the 
Schoole of his standing, though Hee Bee not yet a Prae- 
positor, 1706 Princes, Prepositer, (School-Term) a Scholar 
appointed by the Master, to over see the rest; such a one 
is otherwise call’d Odservator and Aloxitor. 1855 Lavy 
Hoitann Sidney Srtith 1.1.8 Whilst at Winchester he had 
heen one year Prepositor of the College, and another, Pras- 
positor of the Hall 1894 AsTLEY 50 Fears Life 1. 16 It 
was eight or ten days before he came under the Prepositor's 
ken [at Eton). 4 

B. in corrnpt form propositor. 

1633 EK. Verney Let. fr. Winchester in Verney Mem. 
(1892) 1. 156 His schoole master being at London, the pru- 
Positors begin to affront mee. 2 C. Matnen Magn. 
Chr. ut. t. tiie (2852) 303 He made such proficiency that 
while he was the Jeast boy in the school he was made a 
propositor. . 

+2. The master, director, or manager (of a house, 
ete.); the president or head (prapositus) of a 


monastic house. Olds. 

1698 Frver cice. £. udia § P. 343 The Prepositor of 
each [Bathing] House [in Ispahan] gives Notice to all Comers 
by blowing a Horn, when the [louses are ready. 1881 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 489 The fame for sanctity of their leader 
—or praepositor as he was called at first—spread through- 
vut the land. - 

Ilence Preposito‘rial a., of or pertaining to pre- 
positors in schools. ~ 

1844 Mozcey £ss. (1878) IE. 14 ‘Their prepositorial au- 
thority, as well as the fagging system, having been part of 
the old school plan, whieli he found going on when he came 
to Rugby. 1859 Hopson r2 Vrs, Soddier's Life in India 3 
Though he immediately re-established the shattered pres- 
tige of prepositorial power he contrived to make himself 
+70 with various classes of hoys. 

| Prepositor’, pra-. Komanz Law. [L. 
agent-nonn from prapondre to appoint over, charge 
with the management of an affair; f. pre before, 
in front +péére to place.) The principal who 
deputes the management of any business or com- 
mercial undertaking to a factor, consignee, or 
institor. (Formerly used in Scotch Law.) 

1681 Stain /ustit. Law Scot. %. x. $47 By the Con- 
tracts of Iustitors in relation to that wherein they were 
intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged, as Exercitors are 
as to Maritime matters; so Prepositors are correspondent in 
Trafficque at Land. 1754 Ersuine Princ, Law Scot. ut. tii. 
§ 14 Tho’ the institors be pupils, and so cannot bind theme 
selves, the prepositor..stands obliged by their deeds. 18.. 
W. Bert Dict. Law Scot, (1861) 45t/2 Prepositors are 
liable for the acts of the institor. 

+Prepositure, pre-. Ols. [ad. late L. 
preposittira the office of an overseer, in med-L. in 
cecl. sense, f. prepositis: see PRAPOSITUS and -URE.] 
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The office of a pizepositus or provost of a collegiate | 
church or priory. 7 

ar4qzg Mound, St. Bartholomew's VE T.S,) 34 The tyme | 
of a 3ere turnyd abowte, succedid in-to the prepositure and | 
the dignyte of the priore of this new plantacioun. 1617 
Morvson /tin, m1. 280 Whieh dignitie ts tied to the Tree 
positure of Bruges Church. @164t Beorin: in Friler’s 
adel Rediv., Erasinus (1867) 1. 82 In the interim he sent 
him a collation to the prepositure of Daventry. 1758 
Lowtu Lie of Hykeham i. 28 The King gave him. .the 
Prepositure of Wells with the Prebend annexed. 

Prepositus, variant of Pr:rosirus, 

Prepossess (pripgce’s), v.  [f. Pan- A. 1 + 
PossEss.] 

1, traus. To take or get possession of before- 
hand, or before another; to have prior possession 
of. Now rare. 

1614 Rareace Mist. Wordd Vv. iii. $11. go8 All passages 
ont of there Campe, Martius hath ptepossessed, so that there 
is no way toeseape. 1640 Be. Ruvno.ps /'assions xvii. 186 
Honours seldome came to ts but by the mortality of those 
that prepossessed them. 1665 Mastey Groffus’ Low C. 
Warres 349 The Hoemny liad prepossessed all the places 
more inward. @21916 Sovit Seri. 11744) N. 42 Hope is 
that which antedates and prepossesses a future goud. 

th. ref. with of or with : To possess oneself of 
beforehand; to take for oneself or make one’s own 
beforehand ; also in pass. fo be prepossessed. Obs. 

21656 Ussttrr 42m. (1658) 855 Pilate prepossessing him- 
self with his horse and foot at the top of the hill. 1692 
R. L'Estrance Josephas, Autig. xw. viii. (1733) 368 With- 
out more ado they prepossess‘d themselves of the ‘Temple. 
1938 tr. Guazzo’s eirt Conversation 79 Some..eagerly push 
for the chief Place, and are mightily chagrin’d if another is 
prepossessed of that silly Pre-eminence. 

2. ‘lo possess (a person) beforehand or cause 
(him) to be preoccupied or pre-engaged with or dy 
a feeling, nolion, etc.; to imbue, inspire, or affect 
strongly beforehand. Chiefly in pass. 

1639 Futcer f/oly War n, xx. (1840) 75 Leing prepos- 
sessed with this intent to dispossess him of his place. 1642 
Minton fod. Saect. Prol.,Whks. 1851 111. 258 Seeking thus 
unsensonably to prepossesse men of his modesty. 1657 
North's Pintarch Add. Lives (1676) 16 They were .. pre- 
possest with an ill opinion of him. 1730 A. Gorpox AMagei's 
sluphith. 288 Having been prepossessed in the Opinion, 
that they were allequal. 1738 tr. Guersso's 2irt Conversa. 
tfou 53 They prepossess their Auditors of their own Sincerity, 
..and under that Covert say the most spiteful ‘Things. 1836 
Keser Sevm. viii. (1848) 201 ‘The Creed... had prepossessed 
them with these truths, before ever they thought of proving 
them froin Holy Writ. 1862 S. Lucas Secudarta 375 Vhe 


| result of a disposition by which it [the Freneh nobility) was 


fatally prepossessed. 
+b. with the notion expressed by a clause. Oés. 

1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 69 This brief Inven- 
tory I fee here given. .to pre-possess the Reader, 1. ‘hat 
[this] is no contemptible or unworthy enquiry. @ 1732 
Gay Fadles 1. iti. g We're prepossest my Lord inherits, In 
some degree, his grandsire’s merits. 1797-8 Jaxe AusTeN 
Seuse § Sens. xxxiii, Fanny and Mrs, Ferrars were both 
strongly prepossessed that neither she nor her daughters 
were such kind of women, ; 

3. spec. To cause (a person) to have a feeling or 
opinion beforehand against or in favour of a | 
person or thing ; to bias, prejudice; now chiefly, 
‘To impress favourably beforehand. Chiefly in Zass. 

1647 Trapp Comm, 1 Cor. 22 The reason of their rejecting 
the Gospel is, they are prepossessed against it. 1654 Futter 
Commi, Ruth (1868) 129 Who have taken bribes to prepossess 
the Gace. 1900 T, Brown Avnusem. Ser. §& Cot 14% 
cin Outside so Prepossessing us in his Favour. 1846 Por 
Anthon Wks, 1864 U1]. 45 An attempt was made..to pre- 
— the public against his ‘ Classical Dictionary’. 1849 
eastwick Dry Leaves 123, | was quite pre-possessed by his 

“arance. 1866 G. Macoonatp Aux. QO. Neighd. xiii, His 
talk prepossessed me still more in his favour. 

Ilence Preposse'ssed 7//., possessed by a pre- 


coneeived idea; prejudiced, biased. 

1633 Paysse Hiéstrio-M, 1. vi xvi. 549 The sight of one 
onely Stage-play, though with a prepossessed opinion against 
it, will de men on to frequent, applaud, and admire 
others. sa Corton Esfernon 1.1. g0 What reasons can 
prevail with a pre-possess’d, and exasperated multitude? 
19774 Fuetcner Z'ss. Pruth Wks. 1795 1V. 131 Come then 
nty prepossessed brethren, show yourselves the children of | 
Abraham. 

Preposse'ssing, ///. 2. 
‘That prepossesses. 

1. Biasing ; causing prejadice. 

1642 H. Mone Song of Soud u. i. i xxii, I'll purge out the 
strong steem Of prepossessing prejudice. 1711 Snartess. 
Charac. (1737) Ul. Misc. ut. L 154 A very prepossessing 
Circumstance against our Author. 1954 Epwarps Freed. 
Will ut. vi. (1762) 18a Every pre-possessing fix’d Bias on 
the Mind brings a Degree of moral Inability for the con- 
trary. 1773 GoLvsm, Stoofs fo Cong. i, This awkward 
prepossessing visage of mine. 

2. spec. That predisposes favourably ; causing an 


agreeable first impression 5 attractive, pleasing. 
180s Surr Winter in Lond, (1806) HT. 92 Nature had 
bestowed upon him a fair and prepossessing exterior. 1838 
Diexens Nich, Nick. iv, Squeers’s appearance was not pre- 
possessing. 1853 Lytton Jfy Novel 1x. vi, Its expression 
was eminently gentle and prepossessing. 
Hence Preposse'ssingly adv., Preposse’ssing- 


ness. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 681 A way prepossessingly earnest. 
1876 Contemp, Kev. RXV. 390 what which has an air of 
consummate truth and likelihood, the prepossessingness of 
that which has this air. 1883 M. Annotp Lit. & Dogma 
Pref. s1 His prepossessingness, his grace and truth. 


[f. prec. + -1xG 2.] 


PREPOSTEROUS. 


Prepossession (prépjze'fan’.  [n. of action 
f. PRevossEss v.; see PRE- A. 2 and Pussession.] 
1, ‘The having or taking of possession beforehand ; 
prior possession or occupancy. Now rare. 

1648 Bove Seraph, Love xxv. (1660) 151 ffording them 
a full Praepossession of all the Objects of Desire. 1654 
Nammonn Adamentals viii, "Vo give piety the preposses- 
sion, before other competitors. .should be able to pretend 10 
him. 1733 W. Crawroro /ufidelity (1836) 208, 1 have 
heavenly qualities and joys already hegun in me; I havea 
prepossession of heaven. 1820 Mair fy70's Dict. (ed. 10) 
378 'racsumptio, .. prepossession, pre-occupation, 

. A previous or former possession. 

1646 Ste T. Browne Psewd. ££. 331 Vn after Ages many 
Colonies dispersed, and some thereof upon the coasts of 
Aftica, and the prepossessions of his [Ham's] elder brothers. 

2. The condition of being mentally prepossessed ; 
a preconceived opinion which tends to bias the 
mind; unfavourable or favourable antecedent 
opinion ; prejndice, predisposition, liking. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Awemp. 1. Ad Sect. v, God. . blesses 
holy Meditations with results of Reason, and prepossessions 
dogmatically decreeing the necessity of Vertue. a 1680 
Beurrer Men. (1739) 1. 202 Tt is the noblest et of hamin 
Reason ‘Io free itself from slavish Prepossession. 1702 
Lug. Fheophrast. 173 ‘Vhe prepossessions of the Vulgar 
for men in power and authority are blind. 1786 Mae. 
IyArniay Act, 19 June, ‘The preporsession the Queen 
has taken in my favour is truly extraordinary. 1863 H. Cox 
fastit. 1. 8.247 The King’s strong personal prepossessions 
against the ministers of the late Quecn, 1871 Morty 
Carlyle in Crit, Mise. Ser. 1.(1878) 163 To chime in most 
harmoniously with prepossessions. : ‘ 

Ilence + Preposse'ssionary a., having possession 
beforehand, of the nature of a prepossession. 

1757 fleradd No. 7 (1738) 1, 106 Valour commonly carries 
with it a prepossessionary excuse, even for actions of 
temerity. 

Pre-posse'ssor. Oés. or rare. [f. Pre- A. 2 
+ Possessor.] A previous possessor. 

1684 R. Brapy /atrod. O. Eng. Hist. Gloss. 18 They 
signifie only a bare Pra:possessor, one that possessed the 
Land before the present Possessor, 

+Prepost. 04s. rare. [ad. 1. provpost-ny, 
contr. f. praposit-us, sh. use of pa. pple. of pre- 
fonére to place before.) = PREPOsITUS; an over- 
seer, steward, superintendent, provost. 

1382 Wyente Daa, i. 3 Aphanet, prepost [gloss o1 
sonercyne 3 Vulg. srzfosito) of his geldingus. — slets vit 
io He ordeynede him prepost [ g/ess or soucreyn} tr. pro. 
noo.t; Vulg. prefosetniz) on Egipt, and on al his hous. 

Freposter, erron. form of Prevostor. 

+ Prepo'sterate, v. Obs. [f. L. prafosterare 
to reverse, thwart (f. prevfoster-us PREPOSTEROUS , 
+-ATES, Cf. obs. Fy prepostdver (Cotgr.).] trass. 
To make ‘ preposterous’; to reverse, invert; to 


overturn; to pervert. 

1566 Paistex Pal, Pleas, 1. 127 Before the warres had 
preposterated the order of auncient government. 1607 
Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr, t. iii. 147 This sinceritie of the 
election, the crosse preposterateth first of all, in that it is 
chosen being an vnlawfull ceremonie before those thal are 
Jawfull; heing a tradition of mans before Gods precept. 
1628 R. Muoret Law. ff clxxi, Never did princes more pre- 
posterate Their private lives. 

So + Prepostera‘tion [ad. late L. prafostera- 
fidn-enr], reversal, perversion. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst, Antichr. 1. iii. 146 The hypocrisie 
and preposteration of the Crosse, in the Will, in respect of 
the meanes for attayning to the right end. /ééd¢. 147 Is 
there not a preposteration to renewe a Crosse so zealously, 
while we burry so carelessly this auncient custome? raysing 
vp in the roome thereof newe courses of our owne which 
doe no good. 

Preposterous (pripe'storss), a. Also 7 
-postrous. [f. L. preposter-ts reversed, perverted, 
absurd (f. prw before + foster-ts coming after, 
following) +-ous. Cf. obs. F. préfosiére (Cotgr.).] 

1, Waving or placing last that which should he 
first; inverted in position or order. Now rare. 

1ssa Hunort, Preposteronse, out of order, ouerthwarth, 
transuerted, or Jast dope which should haue ben first. 1583 
Strunses Anat. Adus. ut. (1882) 59 This is preposterous 

eare, When Gods ordinance is turned topsie turnte, vpside 

iowne. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ut. xx. (Arb) 262 
The preposterous is a pardonable fault...We call it by a 
common saying lo set the caric before the horse. 1657 
Hawke Kidting is Al. 56 Though the Monster lurk in Cacus 
cave, yet notwithstanding his preposterous steps will be 
discovered, s7as Bravtey Faw. Diet. sv. Tulip, Which 
would certainly do them harm, by reason of the pre- 

osterous Motion it might give the Sprout when the Season 
for planting the Bulbs is come. 1809-10 CoLeripcE Friend 
(ed. 4) 1. 224 It is, indeed, in the literal sense of the word, 

reposterons. 1856 Ferner /nst. Afetaph. Introd. § 6a 
he fatal effects of this preposterous (in the exacl sense of 
that word) procedure. 
+b. Having the eyes set behind. Ods. rare. 

1665 GLANVILLE Scepsis Sci. xvii, 102 Thus our Eyes like the 
preposterous Animals are behind us. 

2. Contrary to the order of nature, or to reason 
or common sense ; monstrous ; irrationul ; perverse, 
foolish, nonsensical ; in later use, utterly absurd. 

1g4a Upate Evrasm. Apoph, (1877) 14 He checked the 
preposterous & overthwarte iudgemente, that the common 
sort of people haue of thinges. 1584 R. Scor Discow. 
Witcher. x. vii. (1886) 148 Dreames in the dead of the night 
are commonlie preposterous and monstrous. 1593 Swaks. 
3 Hen. VI,¥. vi. 5 Good Gloster, and good Deuill, were 


alike, And both preposterous. 1644 MILTON ed 


PREPOSTEROUSLY. 


xxii. Wks. 1738 I. 281 Austin and some others, who were 
much taken with a preposterous admiration of single life. 
1713 Gav Guardian No. 14g P12 The muff_and fur are 
preposterous in June. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom, Med. i. 


1799} 2 Nothing can be more preposterous than a mother | 
ac 


1809 | 


‘o thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
W., Tavinc A‘nickerd. (1861) 103 To exclaim at the prepos- 
terous idea of convineing the mind by tormenting the body. 
1863 P. Barry Deckyard Econ. 126 America has constructed, 
and is still constructing, ships of war of preposterous ton- 
nage, simply because England is constructing ships of war 
of preposterous tonnage. 1879 Froupe Cxsar xxviit. 480 
The very notion is preposterous. 

Prepo'sterously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In a preposterons order or manner. 

1, In an inverted or reversed order or position; 
with the latter part before the former; hind-side 
before. Now rare. 

1576 Fremixc Panofl, Efist. 269 So the sense inferreth 
albeit the wordes be somewhat preposterously placed. 1589 
Nasux cinad. ddésurd. D ij, Vhose that are called Agrippa 
being preposterously borne with their feete forward, 1676 
Pail. Trans. X1. 767 So preposterously are those Books 
ranged in this Catalogue, @1716 Sourn Sev. 11744) XI. 
3 Sume indeed apa niisplace these, and make us 
partake of the benefit of Christ's priestly office. .before we 
are bronght under the scepter of his kingly office. 1829 Sin 
W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 17 Preposterously.. deducing 
the laws of the understanding from a questionable division 
of logical propositions, 

2. Unnaturally, irrationally; perversely; absurdly. 

c1ggo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) |. 39 His brother 
Archigallo..didd preposteruslie exalte and honor the moste 
obseure and servile persons. 1599 Suaks. //ex, Vu ii. 112 
Whatsoever cunning fiend it was That wrought vpon thee 
so pleposterously, Hath got the voyce in hell for excellence. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard, (1626) 9 They 
doe preposteronsly, that bestow more cost and labours,.. 
ypon a Garden than vpon an Orchard. 1661 Bovir Séyte 
af Script (1675) 147 Our i coaterouely partial Memortes. 
1786 tr. Beckford 's Vathex (1883) 123, She is preposterously 
sighing after a stripling with languishing eyes and soft hair, 
who loves her. 1868 Faxran See&ers ut. iil. (1875) 299 Pre- 
posterously regarded as a sure criterion of truth. 1873 
Les Pr. Thule viii, He got up at preposterously early 
ours, 

Prepo'sterousness. [f. as prec. +-nxEss.] 
‘fhe quality of being preposterous; inversion of 
the natural or rational order (now rare) ; perversity ; 
unreasonableness ; absurdity. 

1607 Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr. t iii, 137 From this pre- 
posterousnesse of the Crusse setting the sense before the 
spirite, come wee to his Vacuitie for his inwarde Devotion. 
1678 Cuowormn Jvéedé. Syst, 176 We shall. choose rather 
to break those laws of method..and subjoyn them imme- 
diately in this place, craving the readers pardon for this 
preposterousness. 1727 Dairey vol. II, /refposterousness, 
the having the wrong End forward, Absurdness, contrariety 
to Nature or Custom. 1862 I’. Hauy “finds Philos. Syst. 
1. vi. 106 So they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the prepostcrousness of their con- 
clusions. i 
Prepostor, variant of PraposTor, 

Prepotence (prépduténs). [a. F. prepolence, 
ad. L. prapotentia: see next.] ‘The fact of being 
prepotent or of predominating; = next, !. 

18a9 Lanvor Jmag. Conv. Ser. a. II. 30§ The con- 
sciousness of having mastered some prepotence of passion. 
1857 Sia F. Patcaave Voru. 6 Lng. IL. 81 Henry.. 
enforced his claims with stern prepotence. 1888 J. T. 
Guuiek in Lian, Soc. Grnl., Zool, XX. 245 Tt may at first 
appear that a slight degree of prepotence will prevent 
crossing as effectually as a higher degree. 1896 Zdin. Rev. 
Jan. 265 Challenging the prepotence on land of so mighty 
an empire. Soreness : 

Prepotency (pr/poeténsi). [ad.L. prapolentia 
superior power, f. prepotent-ent: see PREPOTENT 
and -ENcY.] 

1. The quality of being prepotent; superior 
power or influence; predominance, prevalence. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef, tv, v. 187 If there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right [hand]. 1651 Howet. 
Venice 178 Prepotency of plundring did facilitat the way to 
dispossesse me of mine own, 1815 Ze/uca 1. 135, I shall not 
fall into the sullens at his present prepotency. 1887 
Edin. Rev. CLXV. 307 The destruction of that Russian 
prepotency. 

2. Lrol, The per power ofa parent organism 
lo transmit special characteristics to offspring. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii 274 The prepotency*runs 
more strongly in the male ass than in the female, 1868 — 
dnin. & Pi. IL. 71 The subject of prepotency is ex- 
tremely intricate—from its varying so much in strength, 
even in regard to the same character, in different animals. 
1877 — Forms of FL vi, 258 The prepotency of pollen 
from another individual over a plant's own pollen. 1893 
Nat, Observ.8 Apr. 523/2 Attributed to the Anglo-Saxon 
prepotency of transmission in the racial struggle. 


Prepotent (prépoetént), a. [ad. L. pragotent- 
ent, pe. pple. of preposse to be more or very 
powerful, to have the superiority, f. prez, PRe- A. 5, 
6 + posse to be able, have power: see PoTENT.] 

1. Having great power, force, influence, or 
authority ; pre-eminent in power. 

a1450 Mankind (Brandl) 759 My prepotent father, when 

e sowpe, sowpe owt gowur messe. 1468 Aen. Vil at York 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 56 Most prepotent prince of power 
imperial). xs9s R. Tuansutt £xf. St. Fautes 166b, Excel- 
lent for wisdome, prepotent in power, renowmed for vertue. 
1657 Physical Dict, Prepotent, strong, effectual, potent, 
above or before others, 1826 G. S. Fanex Diffic. Romanism 
(1853) 300 ‘Io borrow his prepotent bolt from the armoury 
of his predecessor. 
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Pare iii, Some vague, intangible, but prepotent barrier had 
risen up between him and them, 
b. Excelling in potency, more powerful than 


others ; predominant. 

1641 R. BK. Parallel of Liturgy w. Mass-Bh., ete. 
Pref. 6 Overswayed by the prepotent Popish faction. 1880 
P. Gare Errant II. v. 59 What was the attraction pre- 
potent over all the charms of the ball-room? 1881 Pauckave 
aes of Eng. 153 After the ruin of the prepotent influence 
of Spain, 

2, Biol, Having a greater power of transmitting 
hereditary features or qualities; having a stronger 
fertilizing influence. 

1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. iv. 4 plant's own pollen is 
always prepotent over foreiga pollen. /éfd. viii. 274 When 
two species are crossed, one has sometimes a preputent 
power of impressing its likeness on the hybrid. 1878 Siewarr 
& Vatr Unseen Unic. v. $168. 173 There seems to be in 
many instances a prepotent influence about a newly arisen 
variety. 1888 J. T. Gucicn in Linn, Soc. Frul, Zool, XX. 
239 If, individuals so varying as ta be prepotent with each 
other are very few .. they will fail of being segregated 
thraugh failing to receive any of the prepotent pollen. 

3. [Pue- A. 3.) Previously endowed with power 
or potentiality. 

1874 Tyxvatn ddr. Brit, Assoc, Belfast 58 It is by the 
operation of an insoluble mystery that life ise volved, species 
differentiated, and mind unfolded from their prepotent 
elements in the immeasurable past. 

llence Prepo‘tently adzv., in a prepotent manner; 


with overwhelming power. 

189g W. Janes in Yadks on Psychol. 88 A single exciting 
word may call up its own associates prepotently. 

Prepotential (pripotenfal), a. (sd.) [f Pre- 
A, 3 + PoTENTIAL. } 

1, laving a prior or superior power ; prepotent. 

1888 Academy 24 Nov. 329/3 What a contrast between 
those days... and our times of ‘telegraphic ambassadors’ 
and a prepotential ‘clerkery’! . 

2. AMath. (See quot.) Also as sd A prepotential 
function. 

1875 Cavtey Memoir on Prepotentials in Coll, Math, 
Papers 1X. 318 The present 3 emoir relates to multiple 
integrals expressed in terms of the (s+1) ultimately dis- 
appearing variables (r,.., 2 Ww), and the same number of 
parameters (4,056 ¢’...Such an integral, in regard to the 
Index 4s+g, is said to be ‘prepotential , and in the parti- 
cular case g = ~ 4 to be ‘potential’. /déd. 324 The pre- 
potential of the whole surface in regard to the indefinitely 
near point P is thus equal to the prepotential of the disk. 

Pre-practise: see Pre- A. 1. 

Pre-prandial (priprendiil), 2. [f. Pre- 
B.1+L. praudium \uncheon (see PRANDIAL) + 
-AL.] Done, made, taken, happening, etc. before 
dinner; before-dinner. 

1822 Lams Let. fo Coleridge Wks, (1865) 25, I have no 
quarrel with you about praeprandial avocations. 1852 
Mas. N. Cxostano rs. Blake (1. 101 The * pre-prandial’ 
hour or two of winter darkness, 1875 Ilunrs Sec. Press. 
xviii, 269 That charming invention of inodern days, the 
pre-prandial tea, 


Pre-preference, a. [Pre- B. 2.] Ranking 
before preference bonds, shares, claims, etc., in 
security, payment of dividend or interest. Cf. 
PREFERENCE 8. 

1882 BitHeLt Couating-ho, Dict. 236 The new series of 
Bonds. .distinguished from all the others by the name of 
pre-preference bonds. 1896 IWestw. Gaz. 3 Mar. 6/1 The 
directors..announce the issue of 6,000 Five and a-Quarter 
per Cent, Cumulative Pre-preference £10 shares at a 

remium of 10s, each. r1g00 /éid. 5 Mar. 11/1, The share- 
holders ..would not have it [the new issue] in the form 
of pre-preference shares, and now apparently the directors 
are determined to make it more pre than ever [by an issue 
of debentures}. 

So Pre-prefere‘ntial a. 

1885 Mauch, Exam, 21 Jan. 4/7 We might.. guarantee 
the whole loan..instead of guaranteeing only five and 
raising the other four by pre-preferential bonds. 

Preprint (prfprint). [Pre- A. 2.] Something 
printed in advance; a portion of a work printed and 
issued before the publication of the whole. 

1889 Academy 1 June 385/2 Dr. Charles Waldstein. .has 
made arrangements with the American Journal of Archae- 
ology..to issue these papers independently in a series of 
‘preprints. 1903, Déad (Chicago) 1 Feb. 93/1 A preprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago. .. Other preprints in this series are as follows. 


Pi Road sn te v. Obs.rare—*. [f. ppl.stem 
of late L. preproperdre to hasten greatly (Gloss. 
Philox.); see PRE- A. 6 and | (rans. 
To hasten unduly or in excess, So + Pre:propera’- 
tion, the action of ee undaly. Ods. care. 
2647 Warp Simp. Cobler 37 The ea of some 
impatient. .mindes, will pnt both Parliament and Assembly 
upon some preproperations, that will not be safe in Ecele- 
siasticall Constitutions, 1651 J. Rocket Chr. Subject viii. 
(1658) 77 To prevent the preproperating our misery, or 
lessen those evils into which.. we have cast ourselves. 
+Prepro‘perons,«. Os. [f. L. praproper-us 
too quick or hasty (f. pre, Pre- A. 6 + proper-us 
speedy, quick) +-ovs.] Over-hasty, precipitate. 
3855 J. Paocton Hist, Wyat's Rebell, 62 Vnaduised 
hardinesse and preproperons haste in mooste matters hane 
these twoo companions; Errour in the beginning, and Re- 
pentaunce in the ende. a1661 Futter Worthies, Leices- 
tersh, (1662) 11.133 By such preproperous Couling of Boyes, 
and vailing of Girles, Parents were cozened ont of their 
children. 1670 Ray Proverés, Devon. 226 Administring 


1885 Mrs. Lyxx Linton Staééed in | preposterous and preproperous justice. 


| prepyramids, 


PRE-RAPHAEL. 


Tience + Prepro‘perously adv., over-hastily. 

1637 R. Huspurey tr. St. daidrese 1. 31 Why dost pre- 
properously call for a crowne before thou overcommest? 

Preprostatic: see Pre- B. 3. 

Pre-prove, pre-provide: see Pre- A. 1. 

Pre-pubertal: see Pre- B. 1. 

Prepubic, pra- (pr/pi#bik), «. [fi next + 
-1c; in b, f. Pre- B.3+Puric.] a. Pertaining to 
the prepubis. b. Situated in front of the pubis. 

1871 Huxvey Anat. Vertedr. Anine v. 270 A large spatulate 
bone..»eems to be an exaggeration of the pre-pubi¢ process. 
1872 Humpurv J/yology 13 It extends over the side of the 
abdomen to the middle line and the edge of the prepubic 
shield and corna. beets 

|| Prepubis, pree- (pripisbis). Also -es. 
dnat. (Pue- A. 4.) The pre-acetabular portion of 
the pubis, esp. in Dinosaurs. 

1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim. Lie 65 ‘This process 
appears to be the homologue of the prae-pubis (so-called) 
in the Séegosauri and Ornithopeda among Deinosaurta. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, Prepubes, 1896 Nuwton Dict. Binds 
862 The. .anterior process of the os abis, often called the 
pectineal,..is the element which in Dinosaurs is described 
as the ‘ praepubis’, while in recent Reptiles it is represented 
by the pubis proper. | E 

Prepuce (prpiés). (a. F. prepuce (agth c. in 
Godef. Comp/.):—L. prepiitium.] The loose fold 
of integument which covers the glans penis (or the 
glans clitoridis) ; the foreskin, 

¢1goo Matnnev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 1a bis temple was Charle- 
mayne, when be aungell broght him be prepuce of oure 
Lord, when he was circumcised. 1541 R. Cortano Gny- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., etc. Kjb, The heade hyght pre- 
puce. ¢1618 Moxyson /éfa, 1v. ve vi. (1903) 495 Then the 
prepuce or foreskinne was taken out, and putt into a box of 
salt to be buryed after in the Churchyearde. 1767 Goocu 
Treat, Wounds 1. 433, 1 have divided the Prepuce several 
times in Phimoses, without any ill aceidents supervening. 
1878 Brun Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 623 The end of the cli- 
toris is generally provided with a gland, and is also covered 
by a oe ; p 

+b. érausf, (a) The slate of the uncircumcised, 
uncircumcision. (6) See quot. ¢ 1682. Obs. 
exgoo Apoll, Loit, 84 Poul seip, Noiber prepuce nor cir- 
cumcicoun is out, nur out worp, not but keping of be bid- 
dingis of God. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Xow. ii. 25 If thou be 
a prevaricatour of the Law, thy circumcision is become 
prepnce. @1682 Sin T. Browne Tracts (1684) 64 As the 
vulgar expresseth it to take away the prepuces from such 
trees. [Vulgate Lez. xix. 23 Auferetis preputia corum: 
poma qua germinant, immunda erunt vobis.) 
+Pre‘pucy. Os. [ad. L. prapiiiunte: sec 
prec. and -cy.] The foreskin. Also éransf. The 
state of the uncircumcised ; uncircumcision. 

1382 Wycetrr Acés xi. 3 Whi entridist thon to men hauynge 
prepucie? [Vulg. ad viros praputinn habentes|, — Rome. 
li. 25 If thon be a trespassour of the lawe, thi circumci: 
sioun is maad prepnele [Vulg. cércunrctsio tua praputinrn 
facta est 1388 — Deut. x. 16 Therfor circumcide 3e the 
prepucie [gésss ethir vnclennesse] of goure herte {Vaolg. 
preputtunt cordis). 1483 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 392/1 That 1 
may have the prepucye vndefouled. 

Prepunctual, ¢. rare. [f. Pre- A. 5, 6+ 
PuycTuaL.] More than punctual ; coming earlier 
than the appointed time. So Prepunctnality, 
anticipative punctuality, lhe fact of arriving before 
the precise time; Prepu‘nctually adv., more than 


punctnally. 

1870 Hevrs in M/acnt. Mag. July 239/2 Our conjuint pre- 

unetualities brought us to the statian a_good half-hour 
ee the time. 1882 Svcie¢y 9 Dec. 8/1 So far was pre- 

anctuality..carried, that.. Her Majesty was ten minutes 
efore time. 1890 Cent, Dict., Prepunetual. 1894 Story 
of My Two Wrees 110 We were at the agent's pre- 
punetually. | x. ee 

Preputial (pripia fal), a. [f. L. prepite-um 
PREPUTIUM +-AL; so mod.F. prépudial.) Of or 
pertaining to the prepuce. 

1611 Corner in Coryat Crudities, Panegyr, Verses, Thy 
observations. lave stuft thy massie and voluminons head 
With Mountaines Abbies Churches Synagogues Preputiall 
Offals and Dutch Dialogues. @ 1682 Sir'T’. Browne Tracts 
(1684) 65 Those sprouts and buds which. .resembleth the pre- 
putial part. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's nin, Chem, 11. 
46 Preputial and urethral calculi. 

Prepyloric: see Pre- B. 3. 

Prepyramid (prfpitrimid). Avat. [Pre- A. 
4-) The anterior pyramid of the medalla ob- 
longata. So Pre‘pyra'midal a., pertaining to the 
or sitnated in front of the pyramids. 
1866 Owen Vertebr. Aniut, I. ae narrower median 
‘pre-pyramidal’ tract. /éfd. 276 The ‘eommissura ansu- 
lata’, which crosses the pre-pyramids just, behind the 
*hypoaria’, 1868 /éfd. 111.83 Lhe prepyramids. .are long, 
narrow, flat, and contract as they approach the pons. lbid. 
8&6 The prepyramidal columns. 

Pre-Raphael (prircefeel), a. (s6.) [PRE- 
B. 2.] Previous to Raphael; a painter (or paint- 
ing) before the time of Raphael. b. = Pre- 
Raphaelite. Hence Pre-Ra‘phaelly adv. rare. 

1850 W. M. Rossetrt The PR. B. ral. July in Pre. 
raphaelite Diarics § Lett, (1900) 275, 1 reverence—indeed 
almost idolize —what 1 have seen of the Pre-Raphael 
painters. 1850 Gern: May 158 Mediazval, or pre-Raffaele 
art is seen in his youthful timid darings. 1850 Dickess in 
Househ. Words 1. 266/1 That the Pre-Raphael Brother is 
indisputably accomplished in the, ee ction of his art. 
Joid. 2635/2 As befits such a subject— re-Raphaell con: 
sidered. 1853 D.G. Rossutm in D.C. A.'s Family Letters 
(1895) 11. 122 Faltening on ill-got pictures in his sleep, Till 


PRE-RAPHAELISM. 


some Praraphael prove for him too deep. 1878 Grosart in 
i, More's Poems Mem, Introd. 29/1 lis pre-Raphaehlike 
studies of nature, . 

Pre-Ra‘phaelism, prera‘ph-, pre-. _[f. 
as prec. +-180.] The artistic principles of the I’re- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood (= Pre-RaruarLitiss) ; 
by Ruskin and others applied, by way of distinc- 
tion, to the art of the painters who preceded 
Raphael; see quot. 1882 s. v. Pre-RAPHAELITISM. 

1853 W. M. Rossert in Prevaph. Diaries § Lett. (1990) 
308 Though both Preraphaelism and Brutherlood are as 
real as ever. 1859 Gunuick & Times Paint. 231 Pre- 
Raphbaelism, though open to the charge uf inannerism, was 
a revulsion and protest agaiust the unmanly conventional- 
isms into which a portion of the English schoo) bad fallen, 
1862 ‘Sutatev’ Viege Crit. viii. 356 Fra Angelico da Fiesole 
+ is alinost the only one of the pize- Raphaelites, whom a msn 
who dves not believe in pra-Raphaelisim can thoroughly 
relish, 1882 [see PRe-RapHAcLitisa). 

5o Pre-Raphaeli‘stic a. = ucxt, I. 

188g K. Bucnanan foxrglove Manor 11, xvi. 38 One of 
your detestable pre-Raphaclistic drawings. P 

Pre-Raphaelite, preraphaelite, pre- 
(préree‘fe,élait), sd, and a. Also -Raffael-. [f/ Ine- 
B.1+the proper name Raphael (I. Raffaello, 
Raffaele) + TE },J 

A. sb. 1. An artist who aims at producing work 
in the spirit which generally imbued art before 
the time of Raphael (or, more especially, before his 
later work and that of his successors) ; «fcc. one of 
the group of English artists, including Holman- 
Hunt, Millais, and D. G. Rossetti, who ¢ 1848 
called themselves the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’ 
(DP. R. B.). 

1849 W. M. Rossetti The PLR. B. Yournaliu Preraph. 
Diaries & Lett. pe} 209. — /bid. 19 Nov., ibid. 231 ‘Yo. 
uight was a P. R. B. meeting at Millais’s, at which we were 
all preseut with the exception of Woolner. 1849 D. G. 
Rosseit Let. to F. Coltinson 25 Oct., ibid, 13 Dear PLR. BB 
{= Brother], On the rvad hither last night E [etc.} 

_ 1850 Black, Mag. July 82/1 The mountehank proceed- 
ings of a small nuniber of artists, who. are endeavouring to 
set_up a school of their own, We allude to the pre- 
Raphaclites, | 1851 Ruskin Fe te eat 27 The Pre- 
Raphaelites imitate no pictures: they paint from qature 
only. 1854 Fairuotr Dict. Terms +l rt, Pre-Raphaelites, 
a school of modern artists, peoples to follow the mode 
of study and expression adupted by the early painters who 
flourished before the time of Raphael, and whose principal 
theory of action is a rigid adherence to natural forms and 
effects. 186a ‘Survey’ Vuge Crit, vi. 271 We are all prac 
raphaelites. Mr, Millais’ gawky girls, and Mr. Dyce's skimay 
saints, have gained the day. 1875 Hetrs £'ss. 107 The 
Juxuriance and beauty of the water-weeds and of the bul- 
rushes..would have given work to a pre-Raffaclite for a 
ee 188a W. Hamilton s2sthetic Moventent (ed. 3) 11 

t pleased Mr. Buchanan, in his attack on the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and /Esthetes, to Sianeli The Germ as an unwhole- 
some publication. 1907 W. M. Rossen in Let, to Editor, 
{ myself write the words thus, Prevaphaedite and Pre. 
raphuelitism, P 

. One of the painters who preceded Raphael. 

1862 [see Par-Rarnaccisn}. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sb.) 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, or their principles and style. 

1849 [sec A. 1). 1851 Art Frail. 1 July 185/1 The attempts 
of a few young men why style themselves the Pre-Raffael-ite 
school, but mare properly might he called the Gothic school. 
1851 Ruskin Pre-Kaphaeiitisn: 27 ‘The Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures are just as superior to the early talian in skill of 
manipulation, power of drawing, and knowledge of effect, 
as inferior to them in grace of design. 1853 — Lect. 
Archit. iv. § 132 Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape baek- 
ground is painted to the last touch, in the open air, from 
the thing itself, 1857 Atheneum 7 Feb. 176/3 If our Crabbe 
he a poet (and a Pre-Raphaelite poet Crabbe was, lonz ere 
the Pre-Raphaelite style was ee of) 1860 Elaw- 
morne Maré. Faun xxxii, A pre-Raphaclite artist. emight 
find an admirable subject in one cet heee Tuscan girls. 
1873 Haneaton Th. about Art xiii. 184 The Pre-Raphaclite 
movement is understood to have combined two very distinct 
aims: first, the intellectual elevation of art by the choice of 
noble and original subjects, and, secondly, its technical 
advancement by a new and minute analysis of nature. 1905 
Hotman-Hunt Pre-Raphaelitism 1.161 In our final esti« 
mation this picture |Raphael’s Transfiguration] was a signal 
step in the decadence of Italian art. When we had ad- 
vanced this opinion to other students, they, as a reductio 
ad absurdusmt, had said, ‘Then you are Pre-Raphaelite ’. 
Referring ta this as we worked side by side, Millais and I 
laughingly agreed that the designation must be accepted. 

2. Existing before Raphael. 

3855 MotLev Corr. (1889) I. vi. 182 In these pre-Raphaclite 
productions Florence is very rich, 1882 W. HAMtLron 
<tisthetic Movement 1 Enthusiastic in their admiration of 
early [talian art and the mediaeval Pre-Raphaelite painters. 

Pre-Raphaelitic, preraph-, pre- (-i'tik), 
a. [f. prec. + -1¢.} Of, pertaining to, or after the man- 
ner of the Pre-Raphaelites ; = prec. B. 1. 

1877 T. Sincuair Mount (1878) 5 To note the baldness of 
Cesaric heads without specially organised education in this 
pre-Raphaclitic direction, 3882 W.G. Parcaave in Afacu, 
Mag. XLV. 23 A lofty tree of pre-Raphaelitic sleaderness 
and grace. 

Pre-Ra‘phaelitish, preraph-, pre- 
(-2iti]), @. rare. [f. as prec. + -1sH1.] Re- 
sembling the work of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

1865 Miss Mutock Christian's Afistake ii. (4866) 38 That 
pale, prim, proaeae regs dame who was represented all 
over the College. 1889 Art Frni, Aug. 222 A picture, which 
he describes as very preeRaphaelitish indeed, of a cornfield, 
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Pre-Raphaelitism, preraph-, pre-. [/. 
Pre-Rapuak ive + -18o.] The principles, methods, 
or style of painting adopted by the Pre-Raphaclite 
Brotherhood and their followers; sometimes applied 
to a similar tendency in poetry and other arts, 

1851 Ruskin (¢/t/e) Pre-Raphaelitism. 1853 V. Brit. Kew. 
303 Pre-Raphaelitism is in painting very much what the 
refurm led hy Wordsworth was in poetical literature, 1853 
Rusrin Lect. Archit. iv. § 132 Pre-Raphaelitism has but 
one principle, that of absolute, oncompromising truth in all 
that it does, obtained by working everything, down to the 
most minute detail, from nature, and from nature only. 
3858 Lain. Rev. July 206 Pre-raphaclitism, both of the 
pen and brush, is a useful correction of a previous morbid 
tendency. 1882 Ruskin Let, to Chesueau 20 Dec. 
(Ashley Libr. 1894), Pre-Raphaelism would properly express 
the method or manner of the painters why actually lived 
before Raphael—as ‘ Rapbaelism' might generally ‘be up: 

lied to the style of all his school, at every subsequent date. 

Pre-Raphaelitism is, it seems to me, the proper term tu 
express the peculiar tenets of the sect you have been 
examining, who called itself‘ Pre-Raphaelite '; or, with still 
greater exclusiveness, “The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren’. 

Prerectal,-reformatory,ctc.: Pru- 1}. 3,1, ete. 

+ Prereguant. Cls. rare. [f. Pre. A. 2 + 
Reexant.] One who reigns before another; 
a predecessor in the kingdain. 

1s89 Warsxer ol/é. Eu. wy xxii, gg Edward, King 
Harulds Preregnant, of this same Change foretuld. 1602 
féid. Epitome 376 William) and Edward the Confessur 
Harolds Preregnant were, by the father’s side, Cosen [ar- 
miaines, 

Pre-remote, -renal, cte.: see Pre- B. 1, 3, ete. 

t Prerept, v. Os. rare. [f. L. prwrepe-, ppl. 
stem of preripere to snatch away in front of 
another, f. Arce, Pre- A. gos repere to seize. Cf. 
Correrr v,.] érans. ‘To snatch away in front of 
any one; to anticipate or forestall in seizing. 

{Known only in pa, pple. prevept, after L. prerept-us.) . 

1545 Jove furs, Dai v. 6ob, In vayne wept Esau aftir 
Tacoh had prerept him his blyssinge. 

+ Prere‘ption. O¢s. rare. lu 7 pre-. [n. of 
action from 1. pravipcre. prarept-% see prec.) The 
action of seizing or snatching away in front of one. 

1648 /tkon Bas. x. 79,1 have none to defend my selfe, or 
to preserve what is mine own from their prasreption. 

Prerequire (pritékwaies, v. Also 7 pree- 
(Pue- A. 2.) fans, To require beforehand, 

1620 Be. Mant //on. Var, Clergy 1 iii, All other Churches 
.-prerequire a necessity of Mariage in the persons to be or- 
dained, 1654 Wanren Cxdedievers 223 Union... pre-requireth 
existence. 1696 Lorimer Goudwin's Dise, vii. 62 Repenvance 
is prerequired, and always was pre-required as a necessary 
Condition whereby a Simmer is qualified and made meet to 
receive the Pardon of his Sins, 1793 W. Rouerts Looker. 
on No, 69 (794) IL, 1% Z will not be able to move till A 
moves,. .neither will A be able tomove..til! Z hath + sothat 
the motion of every part will be prerequired to itself, 

Hence Prerequired A//. a., prerequisite. 

1661 Gianvitt Van. Degut. 213 Every single motiun.. 
lowes] a dependence on..a Syndrome of prac-required 
motors, 1696 Toumer Goodwin's Disc. vii, 62 The pre- 
required Condition. , 

a, and. sh. Ef. 


Prerequisite (préte-kwizit), 

Pre- A, 3 + REQUISITE a. and sé.) 

A. adj, Required beforeband; requisite as a 
previous condition. 

16sr Baxter ff, Saft. go A condition prerequisite in the 
subject of sanctification. 1696 Winston 7/4. Earth iw. 
(1722) 382 This breaking up of the Fountains of the Deep 
was a prerequisite Condition, 1817 Cotenoce Sivog. Lit, 
EL. xvi. 39 For the human soul to prosper in rustic life, a 
certain vantage-ground is pre-requisite. 1884 J. Burroucns 
Birds & Poets 185 Something ..which is prerequisite tu any 
deep and neue success, : . 

- sd. That which is required beforehand; 
a condition previously necessary. 

1633 T. AbaMs Erp, 2 Peter ii. 20 Knowledge is but a 
prerequisite to the niain of obedience. 1958 Monthly Kev. 
378 Prerequisites. expedient at least, if not wholly indis- 
pensable. 1830 Mackintosu £th. Philos. Wks, 1846 1.1 38 
All the changes in the organs..are nothing more than ante- 
cedents and pre-requisites of perception, bearing not the 
faintest likeness to it, 1881 Westcott & Hort Gré. NV. 7. 
Introd. § 226 ‘The essential prerequisites for striking the 
balance. ~~. 

t+ Prerequisition. 045. rare. [Pre- A. 2.] 
Requisition beforehand, previous requirement. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 292 That the giving of the Holy 
Ghost in ordinary for Regeneration, was ope stated end of 
Baptism, ..from the constant prerequisition of repentance 
and faith is evident to be a mistake. 

Pre-reso‘lve,v. Now rare. Also 7 pre-. 

Pre- A. 1.] a. pa. pple. Previously resolved ; 

aving made up one’s mind beforehand. b. ¢uér. 
To resolve beforehand. 

1633 Paynne /Afistrio dl. mm iw. ib gs0 No man goes 
thus pre-resolved to a Play. 1642 Sir E. Denne Sp. on 
Relig. xvi 83, 1 am confident you are herein pre-resolved 
as] wish. a1657 W, Burton /tin. Anton. (3658) 79 They 
came pre-resolved, hy study, of what they soon acted in 
the Counsel. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennetr Suter Indiser. 
11. 153 He had pre-resolved to send Henry from Ether, 

Preretina to -rhotacistic: see Pre- A.4, B. 1. 

+Preroganey. Ods. rare—'._ [f. L. prerogi-re 
to ask first or before +-ascy.] The possession of 
privilege; prerogative. 

(Cf. raga Brittox tv. i. § 3 Nul Parcener neqedent ne 
porra presenter sauntz autre par nule prerogaunce de einz- 
nesceri¢.)] 1438-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) VI. 205 The privi- 


PREROGATIVE. 


1 lege or immunite of whiche place encreasede tu grete pree 
rogancy [ad maga provevativant). 

Prerogatival (-ai-val), a. rare. 
-AL.J Of or pertaining to prerogative. 

1619 Sin J. Semen Sucritege andl, 73 Su nuust it not 
renuiine still ev abzw, but returie éme xeesrov. All these 
prerogatival Prepositions end euer in Christ. : 

Prerogative (priggativ), sé. [a I pre 
vogative (t4th uw in Littré) a prerogative, ad. L. 
frerogaliva a previous choice or election; a fore- 
token, prognostic; preference. privilege, prerogative; 
prop. tem. sing. of pravogalivus adj. ‘sce next) 
agreeing with (rtbes or centuria, applicd to the 
tribe or century to which it fell by lot to give its 
vole first in the Roman comitia, 

‘The box being shaken, so that the lots might lie equally, 
the century which came ont fitst gave its vote first, and 
hence was called fnerovelii cs. lts vote was held of the 
greatest Importance... dence prerogative is put fora sigu 
or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future ;.. for a precedent ur excanple,..a choice, ..or favour, 
sand among later writers fur a peculiar or exclusive privi- 
lege? (Adam Nowe ol adiz. (1.801) gt 

GAs the sense-development cook place before the word was 
taken into nglish, the chronological order here, as will be 
seen, Gues not correspond with it; the original or etymu- 
logical sense iy uf late use: see 3.3] ’ 

1. A prior, exclusive, or peculiar right or privilege. 

a. esf in Constitutional List. That special pre- 
eminence which the sovereign. by right of regal 
dignity, has over all other persons and ont of the 
course of the common law, the royal prerogative, 
a severcizn right (in theory) subject to ne iestric- 
tion or interference. 

In Great Britain, the extent uf the royal prerogative has 
Teen a matter of discussion, miure especially since the 
rth century: see the quots. At present it includes the 
night of sending and receiving anibassadurs, of making 
trcatics, and (theoretically) of making war and concluding 
peace, of conferring honours, nominannyg to bishuprics, and 
giving all commissions in the army and navy, of chousing 
ministers of state, summoning Parliament, and refusing 
assent to a bill, of parduning those under legal sentence: 
with many other political, ecclesiastical, und judicial privi- 
lezes, The exercise of many of these prerogative rights 

is practically linited by the rights of parliament or of other 
bodies ur persons, the constitutional ubligatiun to take the 
advice of ministers, and the need to secure the general 
approval and support of the nation. 

[1293 Aodés of Purl, 1. 1174/1 Quod Dominus Rex Pre 
sentationem suum rations Prerogative sue,..ad predictam 
Vicariam habeat. 1308-9 /é/d, 274/1 Pur la Prerogative 
& le droit le Roy.} ” 140g /ééd. WN. sy9/1 By the lawe ul 
his [the King‘s] Tend or by his prerogatif. 1494 Fauvas 
Chron, vit. 343 The wood or madde pailyament;. at this 
Counceyll, were nade many actis agayn the Kynges prerogu- 
tye and pleasure, for the reformaciun of the state of the land. 
1953 T. Witson A’4e?. 87 b, The kynges prerogatiue declareth 
his power royall aboue all other. 1637 Documents agst. 

| Prynne (Camden) 88, 1 heare all the Judges. .have con. 
, cluded the Bishopps have noe whitt incroacht uppon the 
King’s prerogative or the subject'sliberties. 1678 Maavet. 
Growth Popery Wks, (Grosart) IV. 249 His [the king o| 
England's) very Prerogative is no more than what the Law 
has determined. @ 1680 Burren Ae. (1759) L. 210 Princes 
had Prerogative tu give Convicted Malefaciors a Reprieve. 
| 1690 Locke Govt, tt. xiv. § 160 This Puwer tw act accord: 
ing to discretion fur the Publick Good, without the Pre- 
scription of the Law, and sometimes even against it, is that 
which is called Prevagatize. 1765 BLackstone Comme, 1. vii. 
257 The king has also the sole prerogative of making war 
and peace. For it is held by all the writers on the law of 
nature and nations, that the right of making war, which by 
nature subsisted in every individual, is given up by all pri- 
vale persons that enter into society, and is vested in the 
sovereign power. 1969 Funins Lele. viii. (1797) 1. 2 Every 
; Whgracious or severe exertion of the prerogative should be 
placed to the account of the minister. 1839 KeicutLev 
Hist, Zug, L410 The parliament by perseverance, and by 
taking ei ete of furcign wars, disputed successions and 
| other circumstances, gradually set limits to prerogative. 
1863 tl. Cox /astit. 11. i. 592 Writers on the constitution 
| lave frequently used the word § prerogative’ ina restricted 
sense, cunfining it to those political powers of the Crown 
which are not conferred by statute; and in this sense the 
word will be here employed. 1887 Spectator 27 Aug. 1143 
| The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is no easy oy plea- 
| sant duty. . 
b. generally, The peculiar right or privilege of 
| any person, class, or body of persons; as the pre- 
1ogatives of parliament, of a peer, of a manor, of 
a free man, etc, 

1q.. [see next, 2], 1494 Fasvan Chron. vil. 330 The kynge 
cousyderynge the great prerogatyues belongynge to that erle- 
dome. 1495 Act 11 /fen. VI, c. 3481 The same Manoris 
--with all liberties prerogatyves and fraunchises in the same. 
1538 Starkey Lugland ui. 151 Thys thyng schold much 
lntyse Mento maryage, specyally yf we gaue vnto them also 
certayp pryuylegys and prerogatyf. 1623 Gouce Sem, 
Extent God's Provid. § 8 The Church, and every member 
of it .. challengeth the speciall care of God, as a preroga- 
tive to itselfe, 1655 M. Canter f/on. Rediv. (1660) 60 
The Crown set on his head by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a Prerogative to that See. 1685 Drvoen Threx. 
August. 301 Freedon, an English subjects sole preroga- 
tive. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 180 » 2 Every one 
must have remarked, what powers and prerogatives the 
vulgar imagine to econ teers tee learning. 1757 SMOLLETT 
Keprisal \. ii, The prisoners to be plundered, which you 
know is the prerogative of pirates apd privateers. 1850 
Menace Kom. Emp. (1865) L. i. 13 It was for their exist- 
ence rather than their prerogatives that the Romans had to 
contend. 1875 Jowrtt Plate (ed. 2) I. 52 Will he not 
entrust to us the prerogative of making soup, and putting 
in anything that we like? 


[f next + 


PREROGATIVE. 


2. fig. A faculty or property by which a being 
(or formerly a thing) is specially and advanta~ 


1 
r 
| 


geously distingnished above olhers; a natural or | 


divinely-given advantage or privilege. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) IL. 213 In many poyntes of 
manis condicioun, of his prerogatif and his worbynesse 
lorig. in nonnullis conditionis prarogativis ; 1432-50 [//ar- 
éeian tr.Jin mony prerogatifes of his condicion], ¢ rg00 Lawd 
Troy Bk. 3778 Thei are at home In here contre And 
that is hem [J/S. tyme]—so mote I thryue—A wondir gret 
abet ove ¢x407 Lypa. Reson 4 Sens. 6444 |The panther] 

ath a prerogatyf That aljle] bestys specialy Desire of 
kynde hys companye And to he in his presence. 1485 
Caxron Sé Wenefr. 1 This prouynce..was enthellisshed 
and decorate with innumerable prerogatyuys, 1526 Pilger. 
Perf, (W. de W. £531) 123b, The gyfte of prerogatyuc 
called discreeyon or discernynge of spirytes is but in fewe 
persones. 15955 Even Decades 166 Other prerogatines 
whiche nature hath plentifully ginen to this blessed Land. 
1665 BavLe Uccas. Nefl. v. iv. (1848) 309 Rare Quiutities 
may sometimes be Prerogatives, withont being Advantages. 
1773, Moxsoppo Lanz. (1774) 1. Introd, 1 This distingttish- 
ing prerogative of our Nature. 1845 Cornte FAced.in Lacy. 
Vetrop. 861 It is man's high prerogative to be enduwed 
with reason and conscience. « 1862 Buckie JWVise. IVks. 
(1872) I. 37 It is the peculiar prerogative of certain minds 
to he able to interpret as well as to originate. 

+ b. Precedence, pre-eminence, superiority. Ods. 

61407 Lyn. Aeson & Scns. 4422 Hyt hath swych \ pre- 
rogatyf And of vertu so grete myght. 1412-20 — C/rron. 
Trey (E-E.T.S,) 2600 For trewly g¢..In bewte han a pre- 
rogatyfe, Passyng echon,..Amongis flouris as doth be rede 
rose. 1555 Even Decades 340 The moste noble. metals 
haue obteyned the prerogatine to be estemed aboue other. 
3588 J. Reap Compend. Method 62 This medicine hath 


a great prerogatiue in healing the French poxe. 1605 
Camnen Rem. (1637) 37 The Greek and Latin have always 
borne away the prerogative from all other tongues. 1624 


Cart. Ssutu Virginfa 22 4 country that may have the 
prerogatiue over the niost pleasant places knowne, for large 
and pleasant navigable Rivers. 1671 J. Wessrer JWJelad 
Le iii. 41 What prerogative have Vegetables over Metals. 

3. The right of giving the first vote and thus of 
serving as a guide or precedent to the yotes that 
follow. (Only an etymological use in Lnglish.) 

1600 Hottaxn Levy xxtv. 513 When it hapned that the 
centurie of the younger sort was drawne out first by Jot, and 
had the prerogative. 1897 Daily News 20 May 5/1 To- 
morrow the vote will be given, and. Cambridge has, in this 
instance, to use an old word in its original sense, the pre- 
rogative. If Cambridge gives women degrees, Oxford can- 
uot continue to withhold them, 1906 Daily Chron. 4 Jan. 
6-6 The..attempt to get the Birmingham pollings fixed for 
an earlier date,..was an effort for ‘prerogative’ in its 
original sense. A 

4. Short for Prerogative court: see 6. 

1603 Constit. §& Can. Lect, xeii, The Probate. .under the 
seal of the Prerogative. 

6. attrié, and Comd., as prerogative-monger, 
xolion, parly; prerogative case, a cause within 
the jurisdiction of the prerogative court (see 6); 
prerogative copy, a book of which the copyright 
is a prerogative of the crown; prerogative 
lawyer, a lawyer retained in behalf of the royal 
prerogative; prerogative man, an advocate or 
supporter of prerogative; prerogative office = 
prerogative court, sec 6. 

1589 Nasu Martins Months Jfinde 51 My will, being a 
*prerogatiue case..will hardlie passe with such expedition, 
as is convenient. 1596 Hamnoton Afetam, Aja (1814) 
62, 1 have small skill in the law especially in prerogative 
cases, 1667 Afodern Rep. 1. 257 The almanack that is 
before the common-prayer proceeds from a public constitu- 
tion..and is under the government of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, so that almanacks may be considered *preroga- 
tive copies. 1766 Biackstone Comm. 1. xxvii. 420. 
1681 Nuvite Mato edit, 120 If a Controversie should 
arise. between the House of Commons and the *Preroga- 
tive Lawyers, about the choice of their Speaker. @ 1797 
H. Watpots Mem. Geo. ff (1847) II. iv. 118 Beckford 
finished _the Dehate with reflections on the notorious duc- 
yl of Ipichon sitive lawyers. 1710 M. Henay Com. 
Bible, Foun iv. 46 He was an Herodian, a royalist, a *pre- 
Togative man. 1747 Ricnaapson Clarissa (1811) LI. xxiii, 
ts2 That little piddling part of the marriage-vow which 
some “prerogative-monger foisted into the office. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, U1. 136 In the "Prerogative Office 
of the Province of Canterbury, @18g0 Catnoun IVés. 
4874) IL, 399 That most dangerous spectacle in a country 
like ours, a “prerogative party, who take their creed wholly 
from the mandate of their chief. 

6. Prerogative court. The court of an arch- 
bishop for the probate of wills and trial of testa- 
mentary causes in which effects to the value of five 
pounds had been left in each of two (or more) 
dioce-es within his province; its jurisdiction was 
transferred in 1857 to the Court of Probate. b. 
In New Jersey, U.S. A.: A court held by the 
chancellor sitting as ordinary, in which prohate 
and similar causes are determined. 

_ li6og Constit. § Can. Eccl. xcii, Apparitors, both of 
inferior courts, and of the courts of the Archbishop's Pre- 
rogative. {/d., ‘Yo prove the said will..in the court of the 
said Prerogative.) /é/d., The Apparitor of the Prerogative 
Court. 1610 Hotiaxo Camden's Brit, (16371 182 The Pre. 
rogative Court, in which the Commissarie sitteth upon In- 
heritances fallen either hy the Intestate, or by will and testa- 
ment. @x613 Overrury Charac., Vertnous Widow Wks. 
(1856) 138 She would doe it were there no prerogative court. 
1766 Biackstoxe Com. El. xxxii. 309 The court where the 
validity of such wills is tried, and the office where they are 
registered, are called the prerogative court, and the prero- 
gative office, of the provinces of Canterbury and York 


1294. 


lAbbrev. P.C.C. and P.C.Y.]. 1846 M¢Cutrocs Ace. Brit. 
Empire (v854) It. 187 The Prerogative Court has jurisdic- 
tion of all wills and administrations of personal property 
left by persons having dna notabilia, or effects of a cer- 
tain value, in divers jurisdictions within the province. 1857 
Act 20 & 21 Victc 78 § 7 (Ireland), The Person who. .may 
be the judge of the Prerogative Court, shall be the First 
Judge of His Majesty's Court of Probate. 

7. Prerogative writ. A writ issued on extra- 
ordinary occasions in the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative : see quots. 

1789 Lo. Mansriecy in Burrows Resorts IL. 855 Writs, 
not ministerially directed, (sometimes called fJreragative 
writs, because they are supposed to issue on the part of 
the king,) such as writs of wandantus, prohibition, habcas 
corpus, certiorari, are restrained hy nu clause in the con- 
stitution given to Berwick. 1791 Junius Lett. \iv. (1797) 
II. 225 Prerogative writs,,.thuugh liable to the greatest 
abuses, were never disputed. 1898 G. H. B. Kesrics in 
Encycl. Laws Eng, Prerogative writs .. are issued upon 
cuuse shown in cases where the ordinary legal remedies are 
inapplicable or inadequite.  /47d., The prerogative writs in 
present use are the writs of hadeas corpus, mandamus, pro- 
Aibition, certiorart, procedende. 

Prerogative .prirpgiliv), 2. [ad. L. pre- 
rogalie-us characterized by being asked first, deriv. 
of prerogal-us, pa. pple. of prerogdre to ask before 
(others), f. Arw, Pru- A. 1+ rogdre toask : sce prec. 
and -1VE. So F, prdrogatif, -ive. The example trom 
Wyntoun ia sense 2 stands quite alone in date.) 

l. Xow, Hist, Characterized by having the right 
to vote first. Of avote: Given first and serving as 
a precedent for those that follow. Also ¢rausf. 

Prevogative century > see quot. 1850. 

1600 Houtano Livy xxvi. 601 This fore-dome & choise of 
the prerogative centurie, all the rest followed after, and by 
their suffrages confirmed. 1656 J. Haxninc ron Oceana (1658) 
76 The Lord High Sheriff, who..is the first, Magistrate 
of the Phylarch, or prerogative Troop. 1783 W. Gornon 
Liey v. xviii. (1823) 425 Licinins Calvus was by the preroga- 
tive tribes chosen military tribune, 1850 MuerivaLe Ren. 
Emp, (1865) I. ix. 387 note, ‘The prerogative century was 
chosen by lot from the hundred and ninety-three which 
coustituted the whole number, to give its decision first. 1885 

ald Mall G. 3 Nov., The municipal elections ..do nut 
constitute a ‘ prerogative ‘ vote in favour of the Yories. — 

2, Of, pertaining to, or arising from prerogalive 
or special privilege; held, enjoyed, or exercised 
by exclusive prerogative or privilege; privileged. 

14.. Wystotn Cron. (Wemyss MS.) 1v. 1809 To pis free 
dome Pan, And dignite preraa res Foroutin ganecalling or 
strive The Scottis fra be Pichtis wan [Cofz. J£S. Pis prero- 
gatywe ban Pe Scottis fra be Peythtis wan]. 

x6az T. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. ii. 18 He arrogateth the 
prerogative title of Christ Iesus, styling himselfe King of 
PS and Lord of Lords. 1768 BLackstoxe Coo. LI. xvii. 
258 Much easier and more effectual remedies are usually 
obtained by such prerogative modes of process, as are pecu- 
liarly confined to the crown. 1854 Miuman Lat. CAr. vi. 
iii, (1864) Itt. 425 It established a kind of prerogative right 
in the Roman clergy to the Pontificate. 1863 I]. Cox /ustit. t. 
vy. 28 Many of the prerogative Orders ti Counci] have 
a legislative character. 1906 Bp. Gore in West. Gaz. 
1 Sept. 8/3 This means the establishment in the public schools 
of one kind of religious teaching in the prerogative position, 

3. Having precedence or priority; having the 
right to lead, leading; pre-eminent. rare. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 27 The affirmative hath 
the prerogative i}lation, and Barbara engrosseth the power- 
full demonstration. 1894 M. W. Maceattum Zennyson's 
fdydls 87 It might have been expected that the adapter of 
knightly stories like Palamon and Areite..would above 
all be attracted to the prerogative romances of chivalry. 

Prerogatived (pritpgativd), pp4.a. [f. Pre- 
ROGATIVE sé, +-ED*.] Endowed with or possessed 
of a prerogative. Sometimes construed as pa. pple. 

@x603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhen. No T. (1618) 178 
The most priuiledged and prerogatiued man that is in the 
world. 1604 Suaxs, O¢A. ith iii, 274. 166x Fectuan Lett. 
vii. in Resolves, etc. 71 Prerogativ’d at once to Create both 
aCity and Church, 1835 7ast's Mag. IL. 182 The flattering 
attentions of one so privileged and so prerogatived as his 
capricious Lordship. 1879 Browntne 7'ray 38 Somebody, 
prerogatived With reason, reasoned. 

Prero:gatively, adv. rare. [f. PREROGATIVE a, 

+-LY*.] Asa prerogative or distinctive privilege. 

a@164r Bre. Mountacu Acts §& Afon. (1642) 32 Of these 
times it was said prerogatively by Esay 54. 13. ‘All shall! 
bee then taught by God’, 

+Prero-gativeship. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pre- 
ROGATIVE sd, +-SHP.] With possessive pronoun, as 
a satirical title for a bolder of a prerogative. 

1645 Sacred Decrelal 23 No Petition or Remonstrance.. 
can have a free passage for Redresse unto the Parliament, 
but what pleaseth their Prerogativeship. 

+ Prerogator. Ods. rare—'. [a. med.L. pre- 
rogator ‘ dispensator’ (Gloss. Isid.), agent-n. from 
prerogare to ask first; see PREROGATIVE.) (?) One 
who gives a prognostic. 

x6sz Gaute Magastrom. 237 Such a significator, such a 
promissor,..such a prerogator, such a dispositor. 

Prerupt (prito’pt),a. rare. Also 7 pre- [ad. 
L. prerupt-us broken or tor off, steep, abrupt, rash, 
pa. pple. of prwrumpére to break off before (the 
point), f. pre, PRe- A. 4 + reempére to break.] 

1, Broken off before the end, or (in quot.) having 
the bezinning broken off or lost. 

1600 Hottaxp Livy xub sog8 The beginning of this booke, 
and the greater part thereof immediatly ensuing, is lost.. 
thus it slieweth a prarupt and broken front as ye sce. 


} 
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PRESAGE. 


2. Abruptly broken away; precipitous; = 
ABRUPT @. 4. 

x603 Houtann Plutarch's Mor, 1282 Prerupt and craggy 
frocks, 1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 729 Yon craigs prerupt, 
which o'er the murky glare Of erimsoned smoke, their 
gloomy ledges shoot, 1831 J. Witson Unimore vii. 254 

isjoined with hurrid chasms prerupt. 

3. Sudden, unexpected; = ABRUPT a. 3. 

183: Scotr C#. Rodt. Intr., Transferring the said calum- 
nious reports to my ears ina prerupt and unseemly manner, 

+Preruption. ds. rare—'. [n. of action 
from L. prerumpére, prarupl-: see prec.) An 
abrupt breaking off, a cutting off at one stroke. 

@ 1683 Gouce Comm, Heb, xi. 32 Self-murther is a violent 
preruption of the place, time and means of ones own 
repentance. . 

+ Pres, prese. Oés. rare. [Etymology obscure : 
see Note.] ? Praise. Phr. 7o hold in pris aud pres, 
to hold in estcem and (?) praise. (Cf. Pricr 5.) 

@1300 Cursor MW. 6358 Fra pan forth heild sir moyses Pis 
lz.rr. pa, ber] waudes bath in pris and pres. ? @ 1375 
£.E. Adit. P. A. 419 Hys prese, his prys, and hys parage, 
Is rote and grounde uf alle my blysse. 

[Usually taken as a form of Praise sé., which in both pas- 
sages fuirly makes sense. But it is difficult to bring prés 
(iming in Cursor Jf. with Afeysés) into phonetic relation 
with preyse, praise, which is moreover unknown till after 
1400. The final cin £. £. Al/it. P. is not etymological.) 

res, obs. collateral form of Press. 

|| Presa (préza). A/us. [It., =a taking, from 
presa, pa. pple. fem., taken.] (See quot. 1898.) 

1724 Short Exflic. Por. Words in Mus. Bhs. Presa, is 
a Charnctes in Musick called a Repeat. 1898 Starr & 
Barrett Dict. Afus. Terms, Presa,..a character or mark 
used generally in continuous fugues or eanuns to mark the 
point of entry for the vuices or instruments; 3 lead. 

Presacral: see Pre- b. 3. 

Presage (pre'sédg, pri-, formerly priséd3), 
sb. Also 7 pre-. [a. F. présage (15-16tb c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prasdéginm a forehoding, 
prognostic, f. Arasagire to forebode, f. prasag-us 
foreboding, f. pra, Pre- A. 3+5dég-us predicting, 
divining. (In Gower perh. direct fiom Latin.)] 

1. Something that poricnds, foreshows, or gives 
warning of that which is about to happen; an 
indication of a future cvent; an omen, sign, portent. 

1390 Gowen Con/. |. 219 Aud seide how that was a presage 
. Of that fortune him scholde adverse. 1579-80 Noatt 
Plutarch (1395) 1rr2_ A very euil signe and presage for 
him, to enter into Rome with such bloudshed. rss 
Suaxs, John ut. iv. 158 ‘They will..call them Meteors, 

rodigies, and signes, \bortiues, presages, and tongues of 
esac 1664 Butter f/ud, tu. ut. 686 Do not the Hist’ries 
of all Ages Relate miraculous presages Of strange turns in 
the World's affairs? 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 313 
The coming of the Swallow is a true presage of the Spring. 
1704 Dennis Faction Display'd xvit, When Health and 

igour with a kind presage, Promis'd the hoary happiness 
of Age. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 188 | Fle] drew A sure presage 
from ev'ry wing that few. £774 Pennant Tony Scot. in 
1772, 312 The dread of Mariners who draw a certain pre- 
sage of a Storm from their appearance. 1866 J. H. New- 
MAN Gerontius iL 25 A presage falls ieee thee, as a ray 
Straight from the Judge, expressive of thy lot. : 

b. Without £2 Indication of the future ; chiefly 
in phr. of evél (etc.) presage, of (evil) omen, that 
ptesages (evil). 

1671 Mitton Samson 1387 If there be aught of presage in 
the mind, This day will ne remarkable in my life By some 
great act, or of my days the last. r69r Evetyn Led to Bp. 
of Lincoln 15 Oct., Those furious ravages..] looke on..as 
..ofevil presage. 1698 Concreve Seme/et. i, This dreadful 
Conflict ts of dire Presage. 1797 Burne Regie, Peace iii. 
Ws. VIII. 395 Yhese hirds of evil presage, at all times, 
have grated our ears with their melancholy song. 1871 
B. Tavtor Fans? (1878) 1. i. 32 Filled with mystic presage 
chimed the church bell slowly. ; 

2. An utterance foretclling something future; 
a prediction, prognostication. Now rare, 

1sgs Markuam Sir R. Grinvile exxxix, Misfortune 
hearing this presage of life. 1605 Verstecan Dec. fnteli. 
iii, (1628) 67 Presages or fore-tellings of their good or euill 
fortune, 1647 Cuarenvon //ist. Neb. 11. $ 103 He might 
reasonahly have expected as ill a presage for himself from 
those Fortune tellers. r68x Granvitn Sadducismens t. (1726) 
68 An ingenious Presage, but not true. 1871 Rossetii 
Dante at Verona vi, Shall not his birth’s baptismal Town 
One last high presage yet fulfil? : 

3. A presentiment, a foreboding; a feeling of what 
is going to happen ; an intuition of the future. 

1593 Suaxs. Kick. //, 11. ti. x42 Farewell, if hearts pre- 


| sages he not vaine, We three here part, that neu’r shall 


meete againe. 163: Weever Anc, Fun, Afor.g The pre- 
sage or forefeeling of immortalitie, implanted in all men 
naturally. 1736 BurLea Axa. 1. iil. 64 The natural pre- 
sages of Conscience. x81z J. Honcson in J. Raine Afem. 
(1857) 1. 1x5 He had a strong presage upon his mind that he 
had only a very short time tolive. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
Iv. 427. 1852 Lp. Cocusurn Jeffrey 1. 61, 1 have very 
often deep presages that the law will not hold me. 

4. € al. Presage-woman, a fortune-teller. 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais nt. xvi. 135 The customary 
style of ay anguage alloweth them the Denomination of 
Presage Women. 


Presage (prisé''dz), v. Also 7 pre-. [a. F. 
présager (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. présage PRre- 
SAGE sé. The form presagter, ad. L. presagire 
was common in 16th c. French (Hatz.-Darm.). 

1. tvans. To signify beforehand (supernaturally) ; 
to portend, foreshadow. 


PRESAGEFUL. 


1562 Butteyn Bulwark, Sicke Men 54 Thei dooe presage, 
deuine, or shewe before, what thynges doc folowe. ¢1595 
Cart. Watt &. Dudley's Voy. WW. Jud. (Hak). Soc.) 56 If 
but one fyre is sene, it presageth a most cruell, daingerous 
aud tempestuous storme. 1672 Sta T. Browne Let, Friend 
§ 16 Hippocrates wisely considered Dreams as they presaged 
Alterations in the Body. 1721 Avoison Sfect. No. 1 P 2, 
I am not so vain as to think it [a dream] presaged any 
Dignity that 1 should arrive at. @1816 Joyce Sci. Dial, 
xv. (1846) 105 Have not eclipses been esteemed as omens 
presaging some direful calamity? = 

b. ¢ransf. To point to or indicate beforehand ; 


to give warning of (by natnral means). 

1591 Suaks, 1 /¥en. VJ, tv. i. 191 This iarring discord of 
Nobilitie,..doth presage some ill cuent. 1596 Adz. 117, 
ii, Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, Pre- 
sageth nonght. 1671 Satmon Syx. Afed. m. li. 326 If the 
Feaver continue to the third Crisis, it presages Bleeding at 
the Nose, 1748 Gaay Adéfance 33 Th’ Event presages, and 
explores the Cause. 1822 Imison Se. & Art (ed. Webster) 
I, 150 The rising of the mercury presages, in general, fair 
weather. 1871 B, Tavtoa Faust (1875) 1. 399 ote, The 
confusion of Margaret’s thoughts, presaging her later 
insanity. E 

2. Of a person: To augur, predict, forecast. 
+ By Spenser used for To point ont, make known. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens v1. ixviii. 746 Uf they finde. .a Spider, 
they presage pestitence. 1g90 Greene Ord. Fir. (1390) 12 
Seest thon not all meu presage I shall be King? r§90 
Srensra F. QO. 1.x. 61 Then seek this path that I to thee 

resage, Which after all to heaven shall thee send. a 1680 

uTLer Kem, (1759) 1.174 Like Prophecy, that can presage 
Successes of the latest Age. 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vill, 209 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 1865 
Merivatr Row, Hp, VIL. Ixiv. 98 zofe, The author pre- 
saged from this vision that be shoutd write no more than the 
emperor had read. 7 

b. #ufr. To form or utter a presage or prediction. 

1so2 Doctor Faustus ia Thoms £. E. Prose Ront. (1858) 
THI. 199 Which learned him to presage of matters to coine. 
1665 J. Spencea Mudge. Proph. 5 Men..are apt to belicve as 
they affect, and then to presage as they believe. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 483 By certain Signs we may pre- 
sage Of Heats and Rains, and Wind's impetuous rage. 
1871 R. Extis Catullus \xviii. 87 Which not long should 
abide, so presag’d surely the Parcae. 1876 Moztey Uvrz, 
Serm, iv. 73 Prophecy would fain presage auspiciously. 

3. trans. To have a presentiment or prevision of. 

1594, 1st Pt. Contention (1843) 27, My mind presageth 
Tshall live To sce the noble Duke of Yorke to be a King. 
1598 Torte Al/éa Gv, My misgiving minde presaging to 
me ill. 1675 tr. Camden's frst. Eliz, u, (1688) 145 William 
Herbert Eart of Pembroke,.,presaging some Disaster to 
himself, departed this life in his Climacterical year, 1797 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 146 God forgive 
me if 1 don't presage some mischief to poor Miss Rosy. 
1879 Tourcer Fool's Err. xxv. 154 That great experiment, 
from the preliminaries of which he was only able to presage 
danger and disaster, 

b. zr. To have a presentiment. 

1585 Waanra Add, Eng.t, vi. (3612) 22 Where, like as did 
his minde presage, he found it very so. 1670 G, H. tr. 
Hist. of Cardinals. m, 181 It succeeded as they presag'd. 

Presageful (prisé'dgfiil), a. [f. PRESAGE 5d, 
+-FUL, (The pronunce. retains the earlier stress,)] 


1. Full of presage; portentous, ominous. 

1sgt Sytvesten fury 182 O Princely Port! Presagefult 
Countenance Of Hap at hand! 1605 — Du Bartas 11. iii. 
ut Law 279 Presagefull Tye of somwhat more divine. 
1726-46 Tomson IVinter 70 The brawling brook, And cave, 

resageful, send a hollow moan, Resounding long in listening 
Binet ear. 1820 L. Hunt /adicator No, 62 (1822) II. 75 
The presageful nature of the meteor. 1888 Brvce Aster. 
Cont. Il, wt. txxi. 584 A better chance of winning the 
preliminary canter, and thereby securing the advantage of 
a presageful victory. i 

2. Full of presentiment or foreboding. 

1729 Savace IVanderer v. 142 No sad, presageful Thought 
preluded Fate. 1796 Coreawwce Sonn, to Friend who asked 
how I felt, etc, 10 Dark remembrance and presageful fear. 
1859 Texxyson Vivier 293 Ev'n such a wave,..Dark in the 
glass of some presageful mood, Had I for three days scen. 

Hence Presa‘gefully adv. 

1844 Browninc Colombe's Birthday ui, Presagefully it 
beats, presagefutly, My heart. 

+Presagement. 0s. [f Presacr w+ 
-MENT.] The action or fact of presaging. a. Fore- 
showing, prognostication ; an omen, a portent. 

€ 1895 Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. {nd (Hak). Soc.) 
55 A fyre..called Santelmo or Corposantie; the which 
appeareth before anie tempestuous weather as a presage- 
ment of a most dainegerous storme. a 1639 Wotton DA, 
Buckhin, in Relig, (1651) 118, 1 have spent some enquiry, 
whether he had any ominous presagement before his end, 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 265 The falling of 
Salt is an authenticke presagement of ill Jucke. ae 

b. Presentiment ; foretelling power; prevision. 

1637 Jackson Seri. on Matt, ii. 17, 18,§ 8 Her own pre- 
diction or good ominous presagements of Joseph's name. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud, Ep. i, x. 40 His reservednesse 
had contrived answers, whose accomplishments were in his 
power, or not beyond bis presagement. 

Presager (prisédza1), [f. PRESAGE v. + -ER 1] 
One who or that which presages or portends. 

1s9r Troub. Raigne K. Fohn xiii. 141 Vnvsuall signes, 
Presagers of strange terrors to the world. ¢ 1600 SHaks, 
Sonn, xxiii, O let my books be..domb presagers of m 
speaking brest. 1698 [R. Fercuson] View Eccles, Pref, 
A Presager and Prophet, of the Fate and en which did 
await him. 1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 188 Au able Presager 
in the Events of this kind of Inflammation, D 

+ Presagie. Ods. rare—1. [ad. L. presdgium 
PRESAGE : for the form, cf. rodigy.] =PResacE sb. 

ag81 Stusses Two Examples (N.), Thinke thou this is 
a presagie of God's fearce wrath to thee. 
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+ Presa‘gient, 2 Ods. rare. Also pre-. 
(ad. I. presdgieni-em, pr. pple. of presdgire Lo 
presage: see PRESAGE 5d. Cf. obs, I. presagiait 
(Colgr.).] Having presentiment or foreboding. 

3648 W. ScuaTER Commt. Alalachy (1650) Ep. Ded., As it 
were forespeaking, and (after Zanchy's expression) priv. 
sagient, conjecturing natures. 1668 I]. More Div. Dial. u, 
x1. (1713) 120 ‘There not heing..so comprehensive and pre- 
sagient an Anxiety. .in Brutes, 

Presaging (prisc:dzin), 25/. sé. [-1nc1.] 
The action of the vb. PRESAGE; prognostication. 

1598 Fronio, Presagia, the arte of presaging or divination, 
1652 Gate J/avastrom. 241 When or where their divina- 
tions and presagings were most received, 1744 Braketey 
Stris § 252 Plotinus observes, .that the art of presaging is 
in some sort the reading of natural letters denoting order. 
1906 Hibbert Frul, Jan. 246 Destined to fulfil in his person 
the presagings of the nation’s seers. 

Presa‘ging, ///.a. [-1nc%.] That presages. 
a. Foreboding, portending, giving angury. 

1606 Hottanp Swcfon. 242 Presaging tokens which I will 
now relate. 1704 //ymt Vict. lix, We had presaging 
Tokens of Success. 1846 Trexcu J/irac. xviii. (1862) 299 
The very name of the pool having in his eyes a presaging 
fitness, 

b. That has presentiment or prevision. 

1632 Liticow 7 raz. x. 459 The portending heauinesse 
of my presaging soule. @ 1664 Katu. Puinirs J fer. 
# P. Poems (1667) qo No, thon art gone, and thy presag- 
ing Mind. 1923 Vounc Force Redig. un. 114 [He] wondring 
sees in sad presaging thonght. 1893 Standard 14 June. 
So much for the presaging intelligence which first invented 
the fable. 

Hence Presa‘gingly adv., in a presaging manner. 

1612 R. Suripos Sern. St. A/artin's 48 Mow often. hane 
T heard Robert Parsons..presagingly hope for such con- 
tentions vpon vnion of the two kingdomes. 1660 A. SaD.te 
Sudsect's Lom 2 The Younger is a Masquer; and she also.. 
doth .. presagingly praact his just Inauguration, 1846 
Chambers’ Misc. XA. Alex. Andrayue 5 The jailer opened 
a little door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been 
from the first presagingly fixed. 

t+ Presagious, a. Ods. [f. L. presdgr-um 
PRESAGE + -0US; ef, obs. F. presagienx (Cotgr.).] 
a. Of the nature of a presage; ominons, portentous. 
b, Having a presage or presentiment, 

@ 1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 204 Strange visions,..con- 
firmed with presagious chances, 1663 Flaged/ian, oO. Crom: 
qwell (1672) 9 Nor were there any presagious dreams or fearful 
divinations, 270a C. Matuer .Wagn. Chrys i. iv. vii. (1852) 
603 That holy..minister of the gospel at length grew very 
presagious that his labours..drew near unto an end. 

+ Presagi‘tian. Oés. rare—". In 7 pra. 
[app. for *fresagician, f. PRESAGE after magician, 
Practician, ete.) A professor of presages; an 
augur, prognosticator, 

1652 GAULLE Magastrom. 293 Augustus had..such a con- 
fidence in this fatidical praesagitian, that he divulged his 
natalitial Theme. 

+Presagition. Ofs. [ad. L. prwsdgition-em, 
n. of action f. prasdgire lo presage: see PResace 
sb.] A presaging, a presage. 

e1sgo tr. Pol. Vere. Eng. list. (Camden) 1. 228 A presa- 
gition and token, wherebie this Edgina conceaved hope to 
hringe forthe a childe, which in tyme to comme showlde 
reigne. 1652 GauLe AJagastrom. 52 Have not beasts..a 
more perfect presagition, by their senses, than men, with all 
their reason, can attain unto? 

Presanctify (prése'nktifei), v. rave. [Pne- 
A. 1.] trans, ‘Yo sanctify previously or before- 
hand. Chiefly in Presanctified A//. a. [after 
med.L. presanctificata the presanctihed (elements), 
missa presanctificdtérum the mass of ‘presancti- 
fied (elements); so F, da messe des présanctifiés), 
sanctified or consecrated beforehand. Liftrey 
or Alass of the Presanctified, an office said in the 
Roman Catholic Church on Good Friday, and in 
the Greek Church throughout Lent (except on 
Saturdays and Snndays and the Feast of the 
Annunciation), at which the elements used have 
been consecrated at a previous celebration. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers U1. 1. 242 The mass of the 
presanctified was celebrated. 1866 FELton Anc. § Mod, 
Gr. II. i. iv. 336 These two, with a third, called the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified,..constitute the general liturgy of the 
Greek Chureb down to the present day. 1872 O. Sutecey 
Gloss. Ecet. Terms 128 The custom ..of not consecrating but 
only of receiving the presanctified Host consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday. 

Presainctifica'tion, Also 7 pre-. [In a, 
f. Pre- A. 2; in b,n. of action from prec.] 

a. A previous sanctification. b. Consecration 
of the eucharistic elements at a previous celebration. 

@ 1660 Hammonp 19 Sern. ix. Wks, 1684 TV. 619 A pree- 
mundation or prasanctification of them that sued to be 
admitted bigher. 1872 O. Sutriey Gloss. Feed Ternis 128 
Tt is doubtful what the usage of the English Church, in 
the abeyance of presanctification, ought to be 


Presand, -ant, -aunt, etc., obs. ff, PRESENT. 

Pre-sartocrial, @. nonce-wd, (Pre- B.1.] An- 
terior to the rise of the ‘ sartorial art’ or tailoring. 

1871 Lownir Study Wind., Thoreau t45 Bran had its 
prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of asin its martyrs, 
tailored impromptu from the tar-pot of incensed neighbours, 

+ Pre-say, v. Obs. rare, [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Say v.] trans, To say before; to preface with 
something said. 


PRESBYTER. 


1722 S. Sewatt Diary 25 Sept. Sung 4 Staves of the 8oth 
Psalm, the last of it; only pre-said it with, From Egypt, 
&c., four Lines. 

FPresbyope (pre'sbio»p, pre‘z-). rare—9. [f, 
as next + Gr, -waos seeing.) A person affvcted with 
presby opia. 1857 in Dunxcttson, 

ll Presbyopia (pres-, prezbiov pia). Karely in 
anglicized torm pre‘sbyopy. [mod.L., f£ Gr. 
mpéoBus an old man+-ania (as in dyBAvania 
AMBLYOPIA), f. df, dz eye.] An affection of the 
eyes incident to old or advancing age, in which the 
power of accommodation to near objects is lost 
or impaired, and only distant objects are seen 
distinctly ; a form of long-sightedness. 

1793 Youn in Pail, Trans. LXXXILI. 178 The central 
part of the crystalline becomes rigid by age, and this is 
sufficient to account for preshyapia, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) UM. 151 Vhe third variety, or that produced by 
old age, constitutes the presbytia and presby opia of medical 
writers, 1869 G. Lawson Dis. Hye (1874) 233 Preshyopia 
or Long Sight is one of the first of the legion of troubles 
which advancing years bring upon allof us. 1881 Le Coxtr 
Sight 1. iii, 49 The remedy for presbyopy is the use of con- 
vex glasses, /éi:/. 50 Myopy is a structural defect; pres. 
byopy is a functional defect: 

Presby.opic (-p'pik), @. (s6.) [fas pree+ 
-1¢.) Pertaining to or affected with preshyopia. (In 
the same sense || presbyops has Leen used), 

wor Home in 24s Frans, XC. 6, I adapted the 
optonieter..to preshyopic eyes. [1803 tr, Zéeferden’s Conti. 
Ixvi. (ed. 2) 330 A violent giddiness has suddenly made a 
person presbyops, or long sighted.] 188: ANDERSON in 
Nature 27 Oct. 618/2 Suppose a man has becone presby- 
opic, Ae. his accommodation has gradually become stiff. 
and its range reduced. , . 

b, as sé. A person affected with presbyopia, 

1864 tr. Donders' Accom, & Refract. Eye 308 Often hyper- 
presbyopics and preshyopics are met with tn this group, 

Presby otic, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
obs, wr- ear, -wros -eared +-Ic.] Dull of hearing 


in consequence of old age. 
1890 Humpury O07 Age 152 To meet the anditory defects 
which may be attributed toa presbyotic condition. 


Pre‘sbyte. fad. Gr. apeo8vrns an old man 
(Aristotle, Prob, 31. 23). So F. preshyte, mod.L. 
presiyta.| = PRESBYOPE. 

Mhe modern use is not that of Aristotle, who only raises 
the question zefy an old man (xpeoBurys) is long.sighted. 
Nor is it recognized even in the 1762 ed. of Castelli Lex. 
Aled. 1. Bywater.) 

[1704 J. Harris Lea. Techa 1, Preshite, are those Men 
who by Old Age, or other Accidents, have the Globe of the 
Eye so flat, that the produced Visual Rays pass the Retina 
before they unite. 1727-41 Cuambrrs Cyd. s.v., Uf the 
distance between the retina and the crystalline be too small, 
the person will likewise be a presbyta.] 1846 Worcester 
cites Pror. Faanrar for Preshyte. A 

+ Presbytee‘r. Os. rare—'. Derisive abbrevia- 
tion of PrespyTerian sé,, after fulpiteer, ete. 
Hence +Presbyteering 7é/. sé, acting the 
Preshyterian ; practice of Presbyterianism. 

1708 T. Warp Ang. Ref. (1716) 112 The Wars that were 
begun In sixteen hundred forty,one ‘Tween Protestants and 
Presbyteers, 1684 Koxd. Ball, (1885) V. 461 Then leave 
your rebellious and damn‘d Preshyteering, Or you may be 
glad of Poor-Jack and Red-Ierring, 

Presbyter (pre's-, pre‘zbitaz). Also 6 pres- 
biter. [a. late L. preséyter (Tertullian), ad. Gr, 
mpeoBurepos, in N. T.an elder of the Jewish council 
or Sanhedrim, an eldcr of the apostolic church; 
prop. adj. ‘older, elder’, compar. of apéaBus an 
old man. So F. presbytre. 

The Vulgate regularly renders Gr. speaBurepos, -ot by 
Senior, seniores, exc. in Acts xx. 17, xxii. 5, where it has 
mayores natt, and in Acts xiv, 23, xv. 2,1 Tim. v. 17, 19, 
Titus i. 5, Jas. v. 14, where the Gr. is retained aside 
eri, The same men who in Acts xv. 2 are called afostolr 
et presbyteri, are denominated in verses 4, 6, 22, 23 afostoli 
ef seniores ; the Gr. having uniformly améoradat xai mpeaBu- 
tepo. Woyclif faithfully renders these Latin equivalents by 
1) edder man, cldre, eldie)re nten (wwice, in Rev., senyoures), 
2) the more thorw (or in) birth, and 3) prestis. ‘The 
16-17th Eng. versions from the Greek, and the Revised, 
have unifornily edder, -s, in every instance. The Rhemish 
N. T. has prvest wherever the Vulgate has presbyter; in 
other places regularly auucfents ; but, from 1 Peter onward 
(18 places) senior, seniors. 

Notwithstanding the prevatence of senor in the Vulgate, 
presbyter hecame the official name of the ecclesiastical 
order, whence also the Com. Romanic fréster, OF, and 
Prov, prestre, F. prétre, Sp. and Cat. preste, It. pretes 
WGer. *préster, OS. préstar, OF ris. préstere, MDu. and 
Du. priester, OHG, préstar, prést, priast, ON. prestr, 
prest-, OE, preost, Eng. priest (as an order in the Latin 
and Anglican churches): see Patrst.) 

1. An elder in the Christian church. a. In the 
early church: One of a number of officers who 
had the oversight and management of the affairs of a 
local church or congregalion, some of them having 
also the function of teaching. (Cf, BISHOP 56. 1a. 

1597 Hookea feel. Pol. v. ixxviii. § 4 The historie doth 
make no mention by what occasion Presbyters were insti- 
tuted in lerusatem, onely wee reade. .how the like were made 
afterwards else where. 1651 C, Cartwrrcnt Cert. Relig. 
H, 64 All agree in this, that in the Apostles time there was 
no difference hetwixt Bishops and Presbyters. 1781 Grason 
Deel. & F. xxxi, 111. 261 After receiving, by the imposition 
of hands, the sacred character of a Christian Presbyter, he 
ventured to open the gates of the city. 1820 SotTNry 


PRESBYTERAL. 


Wesley 11. 437 [Wesley] proposed, in his character of prese 
byter, which, he said, was the same as bishop, to invest 
him [Dr. Coke] with the same presbytero-episcopal powers. 
185z Conyrraag & H. St. Pad (1862) J. xiii, 406 The office 
of the Preshyters was to watch over the particular church 
in which they ministered, in all that regarded its external 
order and internal purity. ue 

b. In Episcopal chnrches: A minister of the 
second order, ranking below a bishop and above a 
deacon; a priest or pastor. (In modern use, not 
an official or ordinary term, but used occasionally 
instead of frvest, Lo connote identity wilh sense a, 
or distinction from the sense of ‘a sacrificing priest ’ 
(= Gr. lepeds, 1... sacerdos): see PRIEST), 

1697 Hooker Feed. @ol. v. Ixxviii. § 2 The Cleargie are 
either Presbyters or Deacons. 4rd. § 3 In truth the word 
Presbyter doth seeme more fit, and in proprietie of speech 
more agreeable than Priest with the drift of the whole 
Gospell of Lesus Christ. 1635 Canons Heeles. Ch. Scot. 
xvii. 39 If anie..confesse the same to the Lishop. or Pres- 
hyter,..hee shall not make knowne, nor reveale what hath 
beene opened to him in Confession, 1706 Puinutrs, /res- 
éyter,..a Priest: axa Presbyter of the Church of England, 
1820 (see a], 1846 Suarpr. //ist. Egyfé xiv. 443 Origen 
afterwards removed to Palestine, and fell under the displea- 
sure of his own hishop for being there ordained a presbyter. 

e. In Presbyterian churches: An occasional 
name for an elder see Etper 54.3 4, PRESBYTERIAN 
a. 1); esp. one who is a member of a PRESRYTERY. 

1615 Hevwoon Foure Prentises xviii Wks. 1874 11. 
207 Should Soldan, Sophy, Priest or Presbyter, Or gods, or 
Divels, or men, gaine-say our will. ¢ 1646 Micron Nez 
Forcers Consc, 20 When they shall read this clearly in your 
charge: New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 
1821 Galt Aan. l’arish xii, She considered the comely 
humility of a presbyter as the wickedness of hypocrisy. 1858 
Buckre Cirifiz. 11869) IL, v. 197 ‘Vhe main object was, to 
raise up presbyters, and to destroy hishops. 

+2. A Presbyterian. Oés. 

1647 in Rushw. /fist. Co//. wv. (1701) IY. 1033 He..prest 
him to tell him whether he was an Independent or a Pres- 
biter? The Gentleman answered, Neither, for he was a 
Protestant. 1655 Evruvs Diary 25 Dec., The mournfollest 
day thatin my life T had seene, or the Church of England 
herselfe since the Reformation: to the greate rejoicing of 
both VPapist and Presbyter. 1660 J. Clroucn] Return 
Chas. (/ 10 Monck was not so much Presbyter. 1681 
Woov Life 5 Nov. (O. H.S.) I. 558 Westminster School- 
boyes burn'd Jack Presbyter instead of the pope. 1827 
Poi.tox Conrse 7. vit.96 Episcopalian none, nor presbyter. 

3. ativié, and Comé.: presbyter-abbot, an 
abbot who was a presbyter; presbyter-bishop 
= sense Ia, identified with Bisuop sé 1a; 
+ presbyter dissent, app. a dissent on the part of 
presbyters or priests; + Presbyter John: sce 
PRESTER JOHN; + presbyter Scot, a Presbyterian 
Scot, or ?a Scottish Presbyterian elder. 

1839-47 Yeoweu. Anc. Brit. Ch. ix. 97 The monastery 
of lona had for its governor a *Presbyter-Abbot, to whose 
authority ..the whole province, and also the bishops them- 
selves, were bound to be subject. 1903 Unyfon Mag. Aug. 
364/2 ’Presbyter-hishops were in existence before the single 
hishop was thought of. 1690 Evenys Diary g Mar, He 
observed that the first *Presbyter dissents from our disci- 
pline were introduc‘d by the Jesuites order, about the 20 of 
Queene Eliz. 1649 Mi.ton £tkon. xxvii, While the *presby- 
ter Scot that woos and solicits him, is neglected and put off. 
1669 Perys Diary 14 May, A mockery, by one Cornet 
Bolton,..that..did pray and preach like a Presbyter Scot. 

Presbyteral (pres-, prezbitaral), @ Also 7 
-bit-. (a. F. presiyléral (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L, presbyierdalis (¢ 984 in Du Cange): see 
prec. and -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a presbyter or priest ; con- 
sisting of presbyters. 

x611 Coter., Presbiteral, Presbiterall, Priestlie, belonging 
to a priest. 1620 Brent tr. Sarfi's Counc. Trent vin. 652 
According to the Councell of Chalcedon, at which time a 
presbyterall title without an Office was not heard of. 172g 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. ist.17th C.1.¥.176 Neither the Unction, 
nor the Delivery of the Consecrated Vessels, are the Matter 
of Preshyteral Ordination. 1776 Gisson Decl. & F._xv. 
1. 490 These powers, during a short period, were exercised 
according to the advice of the presbyteral college. 1885, 
Licutroot £f. ves (ed. 8) 350 [In the Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles) There is no trace of the episcopal 
office as distinct from the presbyteral. 

2. == PRESBYTERIAN a. 1. 

16g1 W. Jane Erxwy AxAagzos 193 The Directory, Extem- 
porall devotions, Ena tectisent, or Presbiterall pik eames. 
1688 Andros Tracts 11. 12 Dissenting Ministers in and 
about London, that go under the Denomination of Presbi- 
teral and Congregational. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
11]. 49 Calvin's Presbyteral Order. = W,. Tavior in 
Aun. Rev. V. 577 Zeal for a pres yiera , rather than an 
episcopal organization of Church government. 1902 ‘I’. M. 
Linpaay Ch. Early Cent. v. 194 There is no indication 
that he is upholding the episcopal against any other form 
of church government, as for instance the presbyteral. 


Presbyterate (presbittorét, prez-), 56. [ad. 
med.L, presby/erdius (755 in Da Cange): see Prrs- 
BYTER and -aTE 1] 


1. The office of presbyter; prestige (cleo. 

1642 Jea. Tavior Episc. (1647) 82 Why should n Deacon- 
ship, or a Presbyterate consist with the office of an Evange- 
list, morethen a Bishoprick? 1683 Coaset Wonconf, Piea 
12 The Ministry that I have received, is the sacred office of 
Presbyterate. 1833-6 J. H. Newman Aitst. Sk., Prim, 
Chr, Apollinaris (1872) 392 His father. rose to the presby- 
terate in the Church of that city [Laodicea]. 288: STantLey 
Chr. Instit. (1884) 36 As the Episcopate became more 
separate from the Presbyterate. 
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2. A body of presbyters ; the order of presbyters. 

1641 R. Baooxe Eng. Efisc. 11. iit 74 As appears by that 
of Paul to Timothy, on whom were laid the Hands of the 
Presbytery; not of the Presbyterate, or one Presbyter. 
1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 17th C. 1, Vv. 165 The distine- 
tion of the Episcopate and Presbyterate, as of two separate 
Orders. 1899 Faurar St. Pan? UL. App. 618 The mild and 
natural authority which tbe Apostle assigns to a represen- 


tative presbyterate. 
Presby'terate (-ct), a. (Short for presbyte- 


rated: see next.) Constituted of presbyters or elders. 


1853 D. Kine Def. Prestyt. Ch. Govt, vi iii, (1854) 349 
The sole or chief use of presbyterate gathering is to settle 


disputes. 
Presby'terate (-cit),7. Also 9 -trate. [f. 
trans. To constitute or 


PRESBYTER + -ATE® 7.] 
organize according to the Presbyterian system. 
Chietly in Presby terated AA/. a. 

wgoz C. Maturr A/aga. Che, v. ii, (1852) 208 A presby- 
terated society of the faithful. 1900 W. A. Sutaw /7ést. 
fing. Cho 1, 126 All the Parliamentary ordinances for the 
county classes which have survived, only presbytrated or 
united into the classes, the parish ctiurches or chapels. 

|| Presbytére. [I’., ad. late L. PResRyTERIUM.] 
A Koinan Catholic priest’s house; = PRESRYTERY 6. 

3844 Lever 7. Burke 11. 165, | took him home with me 
to my presbytére at Sevres, for that was my parish. 1857 
(5, Outer Coll, Hist. Cath. Relig. Cornwall, etc. 27 A 
convenient site was purchased, .for a church, school, and 
presbytere. 1860 i// Vear Kound No, 63. 306 At the 
entrance of the.. village street, ..stood the church, and. .the 
presbytére and its apple garden. 

+ Presbyteress (pre’s-, pre‘zhitarés), Olds. 
(ad. med.L. preshyiertssa (Ordo Kont. in Du Cange, 
Duns Scotns Setent, 4. 25. 2-6); in sense 2 for 
earlier L. prestylera: sec PRESBYTER and -ESS.] 

1. The wife of a presbyter or priest. 

1546 Barr Lug. Motaries 1, (1350) 71 Marianus sayth, she 
Was @ presbyteresse or a prestes lean, to saue the honoure 
of that ordre, bycause he was a monke bys selfe. 
Foxe A. & Af. 21/2 Priestes then in those daies [¢ 1074} hac 
wiues openly and lawfully .. as appeareth by the dedes and 
writynges of their chapter seales. .and were called, by their 
name, presbyterisse.] 1672-5 Comner Comp. Teniple (1702) 
240 So it was in Germany long after, where the Priests 
Wife had the Title of Presbyteress. 

2. A female presbyter ; one of an order of women 
in the carly church, having some of the functions 
of presbyters. 

‘They were either widows, or matrons who had with their 
husbands’ consent left the estate of matrimony, to devote 
theinselves to divine service, (See Du Cange.) 

16g Jur. Vavtor Clerus Dom. 15 The Presbyteresses who 
were the..governesses of women, in order to manners and 
religion, 1682 Weekly Afent. Ingen. 342 Vo enquire into 
the quality of these Preshyteresses of the primitive church. 

Presbyterial (pres-, prezbitivrial), a. (s8.) 
Also 6-7 -bit-. [fi late L. presdytert-aen PRESRY- 
TERY + -aL.] 

L. Of or pertaining to a presbytery or body of 
presbyters or elders: a. generally. 

a1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi i. §4 Treatises ..whereby 
they have laboured to void the rooms of their spiritual 
superiors before authorized, and to advance the new fancied 
sceptre of lay presbyterial power. 1641 R. Rrooxe Eng. 
epise. 81 Timothy Decsivedthis Evangelicall Gift by the 
Imposition of Presbyteriall hands. 1706 De For Fure 
Div. Pref. 34 The Dieniies about the Yas Divinum, of 
several sorts of Power, whether Regal, Episcopal, or Pres- 
byterial, have had fatal Effects in their several Turns. 
1840 Giavstone CA, Princ. 410 A question of pure fact,.. 
whether the sufficiency of Sposshical powers bas been 
historically transmitted in the Presbyterial as well as in the 
Episcopal line. 

b. of a local PresnyTEry (sense 4). 

1717 Dr For Alen Ch, Scot. 16/1 The Assembly of 
Ministers, either General, Synedical, or Presbyterial. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1.271 The Presbyterian churches are 
governed by congregational presbyterial and synodical 
assemblies, 1832 Cuaumers in Hanna Afeo. (1851) ILI. 
xvii. 317 Men will not suspend their secular business on the 
Presbyterial fast-day. 1852 Buackie Stud. Lang. 25 Passing 
the entrance trials, .and Presbyterial examinations. 

2. = PRESBYTERIAN @.1, (Common in 17th cs 
now rare.) 

1592 (¢it/e) Conspiracie for Pretended Reformation: viz. 
Presbyterial] Discipline. 1593 Ase. Bancrort (¢/#e) 
Davngerovs Positions and Proceedings, published and 
i ae within this Iland of Brytaine, vnder pretence of 

eformation, and for the Presbiteriall Discipline. 1642 
Mitton Ck Govt. Pref., This government, whether it ought 
to be presbyterial or prelatical. 1642 Sia E, Draine SJ. on 
Relig. xvi. 82 The next is the Presbyteriall way...] can 

oynt out when it began. £646 Cuas. 1 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
eer ut. 11]. 326 Many persuasions and threatnings that 
hath been used to me for making me change Episcopal into 
Presbiterial Government. 2681-6 J. Scott Chr. Lise (1747) 
IIL. 388 The two main Rival Forms of Church Government 
proenaice to divine Institution, are the Presbyterial and 
episcopal. 2904 Mest. Gaz. 6 June 3/2 The petitioners 
were departing from the constitution of the Presbyterial 
system and were going on the worst lines of a Congrega- 
tionalism no one could defend. 

+b. as 56. = PRESRYTERIAN 5d. Obs. 

1647 G. Pater Sectaries Unmasked 23 Another point in 
difference between the Presbyterialls and some of the 
Sectaries, 

Hence +Presbyte‘rialist, a Presbyterian ; 
Presbyte'rially adv., + a. according to the Pres- 
byterian system of church government (oés.); 


b. by or on the part of a (or the) Pe. 


1647 G. Patmrr Sectaries Unmasked 2 Conversations 


ee 


Church in Ireland’. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


between those that stand for the Presbyterialists govern. 
ment (or at least nearest it) and those that dissent from it. 
1655 S. Asune in A. Baillie’s Lett. & Frnls. (Bannatyne 
Club) [11.307 Many act presbyteriallie in London, and in 
many counties, both in reference to ordination and admis- 
sion to the sacrament. 1904 R.Smauy Ast, U.P. Con- 
evegat. 1. 281 The congregation was visited presbyterially 
in_the end of 1773, . be 

Presbyterian (pres-, prezbitiorian), 2. and 
sb, Also 7 -bit-. Now usually with capital 2 
{f L. presbyieri-am PRESRYTERY +-AN; cf. F, 
presbyiérien (in 15th c. an almoner, Froissart). 
For form cf. episcopatian.] 

A. adj. 1, Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
government by presbyters or presbyteries ; applied 
to a form or system of church polity (see below) ; 
belonging to or maintaining this system. 

In Presbyterian Churches no higher order than that of 
preshyter or elder is recognized, the ‘bishop’ and ‘elder ‘ 
of the N. T. being held to be identical. All elders are 
ecclesiastically of equal rank ; but, in their function in the 
church, while some are ‘ruling and teaching elders’ or 
‘ministers’, others are only ‘ruling elders’ (popularly called 
‘lay elders ', but_erroneously, since all elders are ordained 
or ‘inorders") Each congregation is governed by its session, 
consisting of the minister and the other elders (see Kirk: 
session, also Consistory g); the sessions are snbordinate to 
the Presnvtery (see also Cassis), the presbyteries to the 
Synon, and (in most Presbyterian Churches) the synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church (see AssrmBty § b). 

1641 Sia 'l. Aston Kemonstr. Presbitery Vitleep, A Short 
Survey of the Presbyterian Discipline, 1647 CtaakNDON 
fist, Rebs. $172 In Scotland. though there were Bune 
in name,..they themselves were. subject to an Assembly, 
which was purely Presbyterian. 1651 Baxter /nf Baft. 
228, 1 am confidently perswaded, ‘hat the true way of 
Christ’s Discipline, is parcelled out between the Episcopal, 
Erastian, Preshyterian, and Independents; and that every 
party hath a piece of the ‘Truth in peculiar. 1663 BuTLen 
diud, 1. i. 191 For his Religion ic was fit To match his 
learning and his Wit: ‘Twas Presbyterian true Blew. 
a171g Burnet Own Time (1823) V. vi. 281 After the 
general vote was carried for the union fof England and 
Scotland}, before they entered on the consideration of the 
particular articles, an act was prepared for securing the 
presbyterian government. 1780 J. Enwaros IW&s, (1834) 
I. xvil. p, clxili/1 The presbyterian way has ever appeared 
to me most agreeable to the word of God and the reason 
and nature of things. 1817 J. Evans Zreurs. Windsor, etc. 
1o For this purpose they erected a Presbytery at Wands- 
worth [1572]... This was the first Presbyterian church in 
England. 1820 Soutury Wesley 11. 365 He died at New- 
bury-Port, in New-England, and..was buried before the 

nipit, in the Presbyterian church of that town. 2853 

SILLEN Hist, Preshyt, Ch. fred. wi. xxxi. 585 On Friday, 
the toth of July 1840,..the court was regularly constituted 
under the title of ' ‘he General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
1876 Proc. Union Synod in Drysdale 
flist. Preshyt. Eng. 1. (1889) 626 note, That the name of 
the Church shall be ‘The Presbyterian Church of England’. 
tgor M¢cCais Church of Scot. Divisions & Reunions ii. 33 
The polity of the Societies was presbyterian. - 

b. Reformed Presbyterian, of or pertaining to 
\bose Presbyterians who protested against the 
constitution of Chureh and State ia Scotland at 
the Revolution Settlement in 1689, and claimed to 
be the true representatives of the Covenanters of 
the seventeenth century; also popularly called 


CAMERONIAN, q. v. 

They consisted of members of the ‘United Societies * 
formed in 1681, and in 1743 organized themselves under the 
name of The Reformed Pres tery, known ata later date 
as the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church’. In 1876 the greater 

art of this body in Scotland united with the Free Church; 
Pat some held out, and stil! constitute a separate denomi- 
Nation. 

[zzor: see B. 1744 A. Marsnat in Hutchison Ref Presb. 
C&. 187 The Rev. Mr. John M'Millan and I,..with certain 
elders, upon the rst August 1743, did erect ourselves into a 
Presbytery under the name of ‘ The Reformed Presbytery’. 
1806 (é/t/e) Reformation Principles exhibited by the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 1860 
J. Gaaoner Faiths of World 11. 745/2 A fully organized 
and independent section of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was formed in tbe sister isle. 1893 Hutcnison Ref 
Presbyt. Ch. it. 25 The persecuted Presbyterians, of which 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church has always claimed to 
be the legitimate ecclesiastical successor. ee: 

ce. United Presbyterian, of or pertaining to the 
united church or denomination formed in Scotland 
in 1847 by the union of the United Secession and 
Relief churches. (Abbreviated U. P.) In 1900 
this body united with the (main body of the) Free 
Charch of Scotland, to form the denomlnation then 
named the United Free Church of Scotland. 

1847 Proc. United Presbyt. Synod 14 May 13 That the 
Name of the Churcb under the authority and inspection of 
this Synod be 7'2e United Presbyterian Church; and that 
the Naine of this Synod be 7'te Synod of the United Presby- 
terian Church, composed of the United Associate Synod of 
the Secession Church and of the Synod of tbe Relief Church. 
1goo Ross Tayuor in Proc. Assembly United Free Ch. Se. 
64, I declare the Act of Union finally adopted, and that the 
Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church are now one Churcb in Christ Jesus, under the 
designation of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

2. Characteristic of a Presbyterian. sonce-use. 

1699-1700 Eart or Brtnomont Let. to Sir 7. Stanley 
s Mar. (Welbeck MSS.), He gave me ao terrihle hard 
presbyterian gripe in the articles between him and me. 
— Let. to Vernon 7 Mar. (Ibid.}, When he had made me 
depend on him for advancing the money..he then gave me 
a Presbyterian gripe and fettered me in tbe writeings 
between us. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 


3. Of or pertaining to presbyters or priests, or 
the priestly order. rare. 

1881 Stantey Chr. /ast, vii. (ed. 2)147 The texts on which 
the theory of Episcopal or Presbyterian absolution rests. 

B. sé. One who maintains the Presbyterian 
system of church government; a member or 
adherent of a Presbyterian church. 

Reformed Presbylerian, United Presbyterian, a member 
er Ea rent of the religious denominations so called: see 

1b, 

1641 Sin T. Aston Remeonstr, Presbit., Survey Presbyt. 
Discipt. Tahle, Sectio 7. The Preshyterians must not be 
prescrihed in doctrine, /éid. xiii. Liij, The inordinate 
violence of the Presbyterians. ¢1645 HoweLn Lefe. (1753) 
478 Those unhappy separatists, the Puritans,..who since 
are called ‘ Presbyterians’, or ‘ Jews of the New Testament’. 
16ss Furvea CA. Hist. 1x, vii. § 21 A Synod of the Presby- 
terians, of the Warwickshire Classis, was call'd at Coventry. 
1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 77 The Pow’r and Interest 
of y® Non-Conformists here {Ireland}, and their greatest 
strength, is certainly that of y* Preshiterians, who are of y* 
Scotch nation. 1701 Sia R. Hamutton in Hutchison Ae/, 
Presiyt. Ch. \. (1893) 138, 1 die a true Protestant, and to 
my Knowledge a Reformed Presbyterian. 173z FE. Erskine 
Synod Sermon Wks, 1871 1. 504 All sound Preshyterians, 
who read the history of our forefathers, generally approve 
of the practice of Mr. Samuel Rutherford... and other 
ministers of this church. 1824 Byron Fax xv. xci, For 
1 was bred a moderate Preshyterian. 1867 T. S. James 
Hist. Litigation resp. Presbyt. Chapels 191 Milton, what- 
ever he was, was no Presbyterian, 1874 J. H. Brunt Dyce. 
Sects (1886) 98/2 Under the name of Reformed Presbyterians 
the society still exists, claiming to be the representative of 
the old Covenanters in maintaining the Solema League and 
Covenant as one of the standards, and still deploring the 
constitution of Church and State..as established at the 
Revolution of 1688 and at the Union. /éid. 609/2 The 
United Presbyterians carry on missions..in the East and 
West Indies, and in Africa, together with medical missions 
to China. 1885 W. D. Jenemy Presbyt. Fuad & Dr. 
Williams's Trust Introd. 8 note, ln the eighteenth century, 
wind-guards fixed on chimney-pots were called Presby- 
terians, in derisive allusion to the want of fixedness in the 
theological opinions of the Denomination of that name. 

Presbyterianism. [f. prec.+-1sa; cf. F. 
presbytérianisme.| The Presbyterian system of 
church government: see prec. A. 1, 

1644 Gitrespie (7itée) A Reerimination charged upon 
Mr. Goodwin, in defense of Presbyterianism. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charact., Univ, Beadle (1860) 72 The favorites of 
independing presbyterianisme. 1716 Aovison Freeholder 
No. 54 P 3 The Tories tell us, that the Whig-Scheme would 
end in Preshyterianism and a Commonwealth. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav, France 3 A more pious Christian, hat without 
presbyterianism, did not exist than Captain Eliab. 1872 
Ratwny & Macwenzis Life Cunningham xii. 164 Vhe 
ineradicable Presbyterianism of the Scottish people. 

Presbyte‘rianize, v. [f. as prec.+-I2£.] 
a. trans. To make Presbyterian; to organize ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian system. b. zutr. To 
act as a Presbyterian, or in a way tending towards 
the Presbyterian system or doctrine. Hence Pres- 
byte'rianized A//.a.; Presbyte‘rianizing £//.a. 

a 1843 Soutnry Com.-pl, Bh. Ser. t1. (1849) 192/1 Cromwell's 
olicy with the NS eel setting them to prepare a Con- 
eatin of faith,—which would, ipso facto, have Preshy- 
terianized them. ¢1878 Pusev in Liddon Lif (1897) IV. 
xiii. 315 Our Bishops seem paralyzed by our Preshyte- 
rianizing Archbishop of Canterbury. 1885 C4. O. Rev. Jan, 
494 The reaction from the unwise step of Archbishop Laud 
Jed them (Scottish Episcopalians) to all hut Preshyterianize 
their worship at the..restoration..in 1660. 1886 Brooaick 
Hist, Univ. Oxford 145 These bodies were equally resolved 
to Preshyterianise the University. 1889 Drvsoace fist. 
Presbyt, in Eng. 592 The need of..submitting to some 
more Presbyterianired development. 

Presbyterianly, adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In a Presbyterian manner or direction. 

1656 EveLyn Diary 2 Nov., Tho’ the Minister was Preshy- 
terianly affected, he yet was..duly ordain'd. ent Wooo 
Ath, Oxon. 11. 255 This person {Thos. Vaughan] tho’ 
Bebyrecisaly affected, yet he had the Kings ear. 1894 W. 

Waser “ist. Congreg. Ch. U.S. 171 This extension of 
the communion was not put in practice .. during the first 
half-century..save at Presbyterianly inclined Newhury. 

Pre‘sbyterism. vere. [f£ Prespyrrn +-Is«.] 
+a. = PRESBYTERIANISM. Ods. b. The office or 
rank of a presbyter. 

1659 Gauven Tears Ch. 564 Anabaptisme, or Presbyter- 
isme, or Png pee ace @ 1670 HAcKET wh Williams 
ut. (1692) 197 It looks not all like Popery that Presbyterism 
was disdained hy the king; his father had taught him that 
it was a sect so perfidious, that he found more faith among 
the Highlanders. 1826 G. S. Faerr Diffie. Romanism 
(1853) 407 The consecration..of Archbishop Parker, even if 
we concede the mere Presbyterism of Barlow, will be more 
canonical than that of Pope Pelagius, by the precise amount 
of one Bishop. . 

| Presbyte'rium, -ion. (Christian L. So 
prian, @ 250), ad. Gr. mpeoBuréptoy, -repeiov (N. T.) 
a-council of elders, Jewish or Christian; in eccl. 
Gr. the office of a presbyter, also the meeting-place 
of presbyters or elders. ] 

1. = PRESBYTERY 1. 

1565 JeweL Repl. Harding's Answ. ut. xxvi. 196 The 
Que was then..called Caine a Chauncet, and commonly 
of the Greekes Preshyterium, for that it was a place specially 
appointed vnto the Priestes, and Ministers, and shut vp 
from al others, 1701 Cowell's Inierpr., Presbyteriunt, the 
Preshytery #.¢. The Quire or Chancel so called, because it 
was the place appropriated to the Bishop and Priests, and 
other Clergy, , 

2. = PRESBYTERY 3. 

Vou, VII. 
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a1886 J. Ker Leet. Hist. Preaching iii. (1888) 46 Next 
was a space occupied by the Preshyterion or body of 
Presbyters. 1896 E. Beck in Dudlin Rev. July 82 ‘The 
college of cardinals represents the ancient presbyteriia, or 
council, by which the bishop of Rome, as every other bishop, 
was assisted. 190z T. M. Linpsay Ck. §& Min. in Early 
Cent. v. 196 According to the conception of Ignatius, every 
Christian community onght to have at its head a bishop, 


| apresbyterium or session of elders, and a body of deacons. 


Presby'tero-epi-scopal, a. noice-wa. Of or 
pertaining to a presbyter-bishop. 
1820 (see ParsayTea 1a}. 


Pre‘sbytership. [Sce -suir.] The office or 
rank of presbyter; = PRESBYTERATE I. 

31597 Hooxea Zee?. Pol. v. Ixxviii. § 3 Let them vse what 
dialect they will, whether we call it a Priesthood, a 
Presbytership, or a Ministerie, it skilleth not. 1635 Pacitt 
Christianogr, 84 That no Deaconship or Preshytership is 
given among them, except first they have contracted a 
Virgin. 1656 Trapp Comoe. 1 Tint, tii. 13 A fair step to 
a higher order, i. e. to a bishopric or presbyter-ship. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Ketig. Knowl. 1, 298/1 In chapter 47 he 
(Clement) speaks of the dignity of presbytership. 1885 
&. S. Feourxes Pritt, Cousecr. ix. 470 Thy servants, whom 
we dedicate to the honour of the presbytership. 

Presbytery (pre's-, pre‘zbitari). Also 5 
presbetory, -bytory, 6-7 -beterie, -y, -biterie, 
-bytrie, 6-8 -bitery. [a. OF. presditerie (12th c. 
in Littré) a priest’s house, ad. late L. presdyterium : 
sec PRESBYTERIUM.] 

1. A part of a church, esp. of a cathedral or other 
large church, reserved for the clergy; formerly, 
the three seats or sedz/ia@ on the sonth side of the 
eastern part of the chancel, the remnant of the 
bench which in earlier times ran all round; hence, 
the whole of the eastern part of the chancel 
heyond the choir, in which the altar is placed ; 
the sanctuary. 

1412 in Raine Catterick Church (1834) 9 A high awter.. 
with three Prismatories (sc] convenably made be mason 
crafte. 1466 Jv. in Archzologia 1. 34, j cloth of grene 
bokrante lyned for the presbetory. 1483 Cath. Angd. 291/1 
A Presbytory, presditerins:, c1gro Drv, in Papers aa & 
Norw, Archzol. Soc. XV. 194_ltm. iij old qwishons daily 
lying in the presbitery. @1sga LeLann /¢éx, 1.77 A Noble 
Man caullid Philip Fitz Payne was huryed..under an Arch 
on the North side of the Presbyterie. 1845 Panwer Gloss. 
Archit., Presbytery,..the part of a church in which the high 
Altar is placed; it forms the eastern termination of the 
choir, above which it is raised by several steps, and is 
oceupied exclusively by those who minister in the services 
of the Altar. 1848 Aéchean's Archit. (ed. 5) p. alvii, 
Clerestory of the sala a fine rich example. 1874 
Miceretuwaite Sfod. Par. Churches 8 The nave, or body 
of the church; the choir, and the sanctuary or preshytery. 

+2. The office of a presbyter; eldership or 
priesthood ; = PresnyTEraTE 1. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawpaevy Jadle Alph, Presbytery, eldership. 
1623 Cocweram, Preséyterie, Priesthood. 1630 Baatuwalt 
Eng. Gentlenz, (1641) 196 Those precise schismatics. .cannot 
endure any precedency or priority of place to be in the 
church, but an equality of Presbyterie. 1634 Sin T. Herseat 
Trav, 74 He..ransacks the Temples or Houses of Christian 
Deuotion, trampling vnder-foot.. alt reliques and vscfull 
Ornaments, belonging to Presbytery {among the Georgian 
Christians]. 1660 R. Core Power § Sudz. The next 
order in the Church of Christ to Apostles and Bishops is 
that of Preshytery or Priesthood. 1704 NeELson Fest. & 
Fasts 1, vii. (1739) 539 If the Word.. Preshytery..signifies 
not a College of Presbyters, but the Office, 

3. A body of presbyters or elders (in the early 
church; also in a general sense, usually with 


allusion to 4). 

1611 Brece 1 7272. iv. 14 Neglect not the gift..which was 

iuen thee hy prophesie, with laying on of the hands of the 

resbyterie (rov mpeaBureptov, presbytervii, Wvciir of prestis 
or presthod, Tinoace an elder, Cranmer presthode, Geneva 
the Eldership, Reims priesthod, Revised the presbytery]. 
1641 Mitton efor. 1. Wks. 1851 ILI. 32 The bosome 
admonition of a Friend is a Presbytery, and a Consistory to 
them. 16so Baxtea Saints’ R, i. vi. § 1 (1651) 254 Even 
the Bishop with his Preshyterie was in each particular 
Church. 1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade A. u. p. lis 
When Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, called a Presbytery 
to condemn Arius, he had Deacons present with him, as 
well as Bishops and Priests. 1833 7xacts for Tintes No.7. 
4 The Bishops have no where committed it to the Preshy- 
tery. 1853 D. Kino Def. Presbyt. Ch. Govt. v. vi. (1854) 
269 The early Christian fathers frequently call the delibera- 
tive council of a particular church its presbytery. 

4. In the Presbyterian system: A body or 
assembly of presbyters or elders, consisting of all 
the ministers, and one ruling clder (or sometimes 
two) from each parish or congregation within 
a particular local area, constituting the ecclesi- 
astical court next above the kirk-session and below 


the synod (see PRESNYTENIAN a. 1). 

1578 ond Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot. xi. §11 Na man aucht to 
have the office of visitation {i.e. be a Superintendent] bot 
he that is lawfully chosin be the Presbytrie thereunto, 
3582 Ree. Privy Counctl Scot, 111. 476 Patrik Gillespie, 
moderatour of the haill presbiterie of Striveling. 1640-7 
Kirkeudbr, War-Comm., Min. Bk, (1835) 25 Some must be 
appoyntit in everie Preshytrie, by the Committie thairof. 
1761 Hume fist, Ang. 111. till, 138 note, A preshytery in 
Scotland is an inferior ecclesiastical court, the same that 
was afterwards called a classis in England, 1806 Gazedieer 
Scotl, (ed. 2) p. xviii, The General Assembly. .consists of 
commissioners, some of whom are laymen, under the name 
of ruling elders, from fee royal boroughs, and 
universities, 1828 E, lavinc Last Days p. viii, Having 
received ordination from the Presbytery,..1 set out on this 


PRESCAPULAR. 


very morning six years ago,on my way to London. 1876 
Grant Bureh Sch. Scoth wu. i. 83 Ya 1706 the Asseinbly 
recommended preshyteries to visit all public grammar 
schools within their bounds. 

attrib, 1629 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 111. 22 That 
they .. make thair addresse to the severall presbytereis 
uponn the first presbyterie day after the charge. 

b. /ransf. The district comprising the parishes 

or congrcgations represented by a presbytery. 

1581 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WI. 383 That thaireftir 
Presbltereteier elderschippis may he constitute, 1591 /éid. 

V. 628 Maist pairt of the kirkis within the said presbiterie. 
1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 48 Thair 


are ten kirkes of the presbytrie of Dramfries. a@1817 T. 
Dwicury 7raz. New Lug, etc. (821) U, 112 He lived 


within the bounds of the Presbytery of Albany [U.S.]. 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVULU. 500/1 In the Established Church of 
Scotland, .there are 69 Presbyteries, each consisting of 
arishes in number not more than 24 nor fewer than 12. The 
Provincial Synods, of which there are 15,..are composed of 
the Preshyteries within the provinces which give name to the 
Synods. J/od. The churches in the London Presbytery. 
ce. By carly writers, sometimes applied to the 
body of elders of an individual parish church 


(corresponding to the actual kirk-session). 

[1573 Sanoys Led. to Bullinger 15 Aug. in Zurich Lett. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 11.173 Ecclesia Christi_non admittic aliam 
gubernationem, quam illam solum, que fit per preshyterium: 
scilicet per ministrumn, seniores et diaconum. Jézad., Habeat 
unaqueeque parochia suum proprinm presbyterium. fvazsé. 
ibid. I. 1. 295~6 The church of Christ admits of no other 
government but that by presbyteries; viz. by the minister, 
elders, and deacon... Each parish should have its own 
presbytery. 1655 Funter CA. (ist. 1x. iii. § 8 ‘The Non- 
conformists though over-powred for the present [1572] in 
Parliament .. after the dissolution thereof,,. presumed to 
erect a Preshitery at Wandsworth in Surrey... This was the 
first-born of all Presbyteries in England, and seezadzeare 
nsw Wandesworth, as much honoured by some, as 
secundum usnm Sarum by others. 1889 A. H. Dryspai.r 
Hist. Preshyt, in ding. 121 A Congregational Eldership or 
parochial Presbytery, to which the Elizabethan Puritans 
attached prime importance. J/éid. 146 ‘The Presbytery 
which was set up at Wandsworth was a loca) or parochial 
eldership. (But some question this view, and hold that the 
Wandsworth Presbytery was at least an approach to what 
is still known in Scotland as a presbytery (sense 4).] 

+d. The ministers and elders collectively form- 
ing the administrative body of the Presbyterian 
church of a country. Odés. 

1628 Witnen Frit. Rewzemb, vit. 1703 In Scotland if 1 
liv'd, 1 would deny No due respect to their Presbyterie. 
16st Honses Levrath. xliv. 341 The Presbytery hath 
challenged the power to Excommunicate their owne Kings, 
and to bee the Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places 
where they have that form of Church government. 

e. Keformed Presbytery, the presbytery or court 
of the Reformed Presbyterian church: see PRESBY- 
TERIAN a. 1b. 

1744 [see PaesayTeatan a. 1b). 1860 Garoner Faiths of 
World 1. 745/2 There being now two ministers, a meeting 
was held at Braehead on the rst of Angust 1743, when a 
presbytery was the first time formed under the name of the 
Reformed Presbytery. Ibid, 749/2 The formation of the 
Reformed Presbytery in Scotland in 1743 was productive 
of much advantage to the Cameronians in Ireland. 

5. The Presbyterian polity or system; Presby- 
terianism. (Contrasted with episcopacy or prelacy, 
and with zxdependency.) Common in 17th c.; 
now rare. 

1g90 Nasue Pasguils Apol. Wks.(Grosart) 1.239 Thysheeing 
a place vppon which they haue built theyr Preshiterie, if they 
pull but one straw ont of the nest, al their egees are broken. 
1622 Bacon A’ist. Gt. Brit. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bolin) 499 
The ministers, and those which stood for the presbytery, 
thought their cause had more sympathy with the discipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. 1641 Mitton 
Reform, uw. Wks, 1851 III. 66 In France..the Protestants 
..carry the name of the best Subjects the King has; and 
yet Presbytery, if it must be so call'd, does there all that it 
desires to do. 1647 Case Kingd. 10 Presbyterie is the 
Rivall of Hieoa pact 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. LI. 
Diss. Drama 2 Yhe Independants pretend to refine upon 
Presbitery (as that did upon the Church). 1846 MeCuttocu 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 283 The Act of William and 
Mary, re-establishing Presbytery, passed in 1690. 1872 O. 
Surpiey Gloss. Ecel. Ternis 264 Prelacy was re-established 
1610,..but Presbytery became finally triumphant. 

6. A presbyter’s or priest’s house; a parsonage. 
(Now only in &. C. Ch.) Also presbytery-house. 

1825 SouTHEY in Q. Rev, XX XIII. 136 The presbytery of 
the Moderator differed little either in construction or size 
from the hovels hy which it was surrounded. 1896 H’estzz. 
Gaz. 3 Mar. 8/3 He dated his communication from ‘The 
Pe *, as is usual among Roman Catholic clergy. 
1goz N. Musno in Blackw, Mag. Nov. 584/1 They walked 
together to the presbytery-house. 

|| Presbytia (-bitid). [mod.L., f. Gr, mpec- 
Borns: see Prespyre. Cf. F. presdytie.] =Pres- 
BYOPIA. So Presby‘tic 2., Pre‘sbytism. 

1706 Puitutrs (ed. 6), Presdytia, a dimness of Sight, when 
the Ball of the Eye is so flat, that the Visual Rays pass the 
Retina, or Net-like Coat before they are united. 1822-34 
Presbytia (see Presavopra]. 1857 DuxGtison Dict. Afed., 
Presbytic, preshyopic. 1863 Atkinson tr. Ganol’s Physics 
vu. vi. § 509. 461 The most usual affections of the eye are 
myopy and presbytism, or short sight and far sight, 

| Prescapula (prijskepila). Anat. [PRE- 
A.4b.] That part of the scapula or shoulder-blade 
above (or in quadrupeds, anterior to) its spine or 
median axis. Hence Presea‘pular @., anterior 
to the spine or long axis of the shoulder-blade ; 
sb. the prescapularts or supraspinatus aE 


PRESCIENCE. 


1890 Binuines Med. Dici., Prescapular fossa, supraspinous | 


fossa. ; 
Pre-scene, -scholastic: sce Pre- A. 2, Bid. | 


Prescience (prifiéns). [s. F. presctence 
(13th c.), ad. late L. presctentia (Tertull.) fore- 
knowledge: sec Prescient a. and -ENCE.] Know- | 
ledge of events before they happen; foreknowledge. 

@. esp. as a divine attribute. : J 
¢ yh Cuaucea Troylus 1. 974 (998) They seyn right bus 
t 


(is yng is not to come For pat rescience hath seyghen 
s-fore. 1382 Wyeiie 1 Pet.i.2 Up the prescience (g/oss 
or hifore knowinge; Yulg. secrmdaon prescientian] of 


God, the fadir, 
fareth by hem also that wyll ymagyne of predestynacyon 
and of the prescience or of the foreknowinge of god. 1532 
More Confut. Barnes vu. Wks. port Preseyence of God 
putteth no necessitie in thinges of their nature conuenient 
vnto free wyllof man. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 106 
It is utterly inconsistent with his Prescience and Omni- 
science. 1791 Boswelt Fohnson an. 1769 (1816) 1]. 100 
Predestination, or what is equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, 
if we hold an universal prescience in the Deity. 1835 1. 
Taytoa Sir. Desfoi. vii. 331 If we attribute it to the 
divine prescience. , c 
b, as a human faculty or quality: Foresight. 

141a-20 Lypa. Chon, Froy u. x. (MS. Digby 230), Cassandra 
«in eche arte had experience Of binges future fully pre- 
science To telle aforn what that shal betide. 1530 LyxogEsay 
Test. Papyngo 962 O prudent prelatis, quhare was your 
presciance, That tuke on hand tyll obserne Chaistytie, But 
austeir lyfe, Iaubonr, and abstenance? 1615 G. Sanoys 
7'rav. 100 Nature hauing endued them with that wonderfull 
prescience, to augide the inconueniences, and yet to enioy 
the benefit of the riuer. 179: Buaxe Led. to Memb), Nat. 
Assemé. Wks. VI. 54 Statesmen of a more judicious pre- 
science, look for the fortunate moment too. 1856 Kane 
Avct. Explor. 11. iv. 55 Resources..contingent certainly, 
so far as our prescience goes. | . 

ce. With @ and f/, An instance of this. rave}. 

@ 1763 Snenstone Ess. (1765) 148 We..deny ourselves.. 
natural gratifications, throngh speculative presciences and 
doubts about the future. 

+ Pre‘sciency. Obs. rare. 
-ENcY.] = prec. 

1572 R. T. Discourse 16 Partly by the Naturall motions 
of their myndes,..partly by the presciencie and foreknow- 
ledge of the thinges to comme, 

Prescient (pr7Jiént), a. A (a. F. 
prescient (15th ¢c.), ad. L. prescteniem, pr. pple. of 
prescire to know before, f£. pre, PRE- A. 1 + sciré 
to know.] Having foreknowledge or foresight; 
foreseeing. 

«1626 Bacon Hist. Gt. Brit, Wks. 1879 1. 796/1 The 
providence of king Henry the seventh was in all men's 


mouths; who. .showed himself sensible and almost prescient 
of this event. 1733 Poer Zss. Alan it. 101 Prascient, the 


, 

¢1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 17 Thus it 

{ 

tides or tempests to withstand. 1798 Cannina, etc. Mew 
Movality 123 in Anti-Facobin g July, Or, like the axagaliis, 


[f. as prec.: see 


Also 8 pree-, 


prescient flower, Shuts her soft petals at the approaching 
Shower. 1845 Disaagtr Sydif vt. xi, Gerard prescient that 
some trouble might in consequence occur there. 1888 Bryce 
Anmter. Comm, 1. iv. 46 James Harrington, one of the 
most prescient minds of that great age. 2 

b. Of, pertaining to, or arising from prescience. 

1860 W. Cottins Wom. White 1. x, The prescient sadness 
ofa coming and a long farewell, 

So + Presciential, pre-, @ = prec. 

a1699 J. Beaumont Love's Eye ii. Poems (Grosart) I. 
243/1 Love..intodark Futurity With presciential Raysdoth 
Bisse « ‘ pays 4 

Prescientific (prissijénti-fik), 2. [In 1, irreg. 
f, PRESCIENCE after scfendific; in 2, f. Pre- Bt 
+ScientiFic (prob. after prehistoréc).] 

I. +1. Of or belonging to prescience; cond?- 
tional prescicntific, making (the divine) prescience 
conditional. Ods. rare. 

1836 G.S. Fassa Prim, Doctr. Election u. iii. 265 Ireneus 
«has also been claimed as an advocate of the same Con- 
ditional Prescientific System: but, in truth,. .he really main- 
tained a directly opposite Scheme of cansation. /did. 267 
Ireneus never maintains the Conditional Prescientific 
Scheme, 7 

II. 2. Of or pertaining to times prior to the rise 
of modern science, or to the application of the 
scientific method. 

1858 G. Durr Sf. af Elgin 11 Aug., Belonging as he 
(Lord Palmerston] does to the premoral, as Lord Derby 
says he does to the prescientific, school. 1868-70 Mint Ess. 
Relig. (1874) 241 In prescientific times men always supposed 
that any unnsual faculties which came to them ee 
not how, were an inspiration from God. 1879 Times 5 June 
9 Their expeditions shonld not be regarded as either un- 
scientific or prescientific, 

Presciently (pri-{iéntli), adv. [f. Prescient 
+-L¥%,] Ina prescient manner; with prescience. 

1791-1843 D'Isracutr Cur. Lit, (1858) 111. 
memorable day a philosophical 
sciently marked the seed-plots o' 
Greece under Romans \ 
well and presciently, 
remote posterity. 


Prescind (présind),v. [ad. L. prescindtre, 
presciss- to cut off in front, f. pew, Pre- A. + 
sctndére to cut.] 

1, ¢rans. To cut off beforehand, prematurely, or 
abruptly; to cut away or remove at once. 

1636 Bratuwait Rone. ab 20 The brevity of his reigne 
prescinded many and great hopes of his good government 
of the whole Empire. 1657 Tomuinson A’enon's Disp. 284 
Therefore these surcles are prescinded, that a new spring .. 
may follow. 1689 Consid. conc. Succession §& A dleg.17 The 


(185% 454 On this 
jreliistie might have pre. 

events, 1844 De Quincey 
ks, 1858 VIII. 346 He legislated 
they imagine, for the interests of a 
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Crown may be so entailed. .to some Persons, as to bar and 
rescind the Title of others. 19718 Entertainer No. 29. 196 
ings ought..if they do fall into Miscbiefs to prescind the 
Occasions of them, as soon as they are discovered, 1850 
O. Brownson Wks. VI. 218 The ingenious writer is not 
at liberty to prescind from divine revelation all that he is 
not sure of by his own instincts. 

2. To cut off, detach, or separate from; to 
abstract. 

1660 H. More Alysi. God. To Rdr. 25 Nothing..but a 
mere Phrase, if you prescind it from what is comprized in 
Remission of sins. 1710 Berketey Princ, Huan. Knowl. u 
§ 100 An abstract idea of happiness, prescinded from all 
particular pleasure. 1744 — Sivis § 225 If force be con- 
sidered as prescinded from gravity and matter, and as 
existing only in points or centers, what can this amount to 
but an abstract spiritual incorporeal force? 1856 Ferater 
fast. Metaph. vu. 475 Nor have universal things pre- 
scinded from the particular any absolute existence. 

3. intr. (for reff.) with from: a. To withdraw 
the attention frovz; to leave out of consideration, 
tb. To separate itself, withdraw frou (obs.), 
te. Prescinding from, apart from (oés.). 

1650 H. Brooke Consert'. f/ealth Aij, They would not be 
prejudiced by Custom,..but_prescinding from that, give 
their understandings, 1686 Goan Celes¢. Bodies 1. ii. 6 The 
Air..must be defin'd, prescinding from all Admistions that 
are extraneous to it. /éid, 1. xii. 48 The Observer shall 
never find it worth while to observe Lunar Semisextiles or 

uincunxes, either prescinding from their Principals. 1687 
Noants Coll. A7ise. 362 A bare act of Obliquity does not 
only prescind from, but also positively deny such a special 
dependence of it upon the will. 1773 Beakerey A dcighr. vu. 
§ 5 The abstract general idea of man prescinding from, and 
exclusive of all particular shape, size, complexion, passions, 
faculties, and every individual circumstance. 1890 W. S. 
Linty Right §& Wrong 98 In what I am about to write I 
prescind entirely from all theological theories and religious 
symbols. 

Hence Presci‘ndent a., prescinding, abstracting, 

171g Cueyne Philos. Princ, Relig. 1.101 Which no Body 
who knows the prescindent Faculties of the Sonl..candeny. 

+ Pre‘scious, 2. Oés. [f. L. presci-us fore- 
knowing (£. prescire to foreknow: sce PRescieNt) 

+-ous.] = PRESCIENT. 

1643 Sta T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 11 Predestination. .is 
in respect to God no prescious determination of our Estates 
to come, but a definitive blast of His Will already fulfilled. 
1697 Dayorn ueid x1, 242 Thrice happy thou,..Prescious 
of ills, and leaving nte behind, To drink the dregs of life b 
fate assign’d. 1765 C. Smarr Phadrus im. ix, Cassandra's 
prescious care Songht, but obtain’d no credence there. 

Prescission (prési‘fan). rare. [n. of action from 
PrescinD.] The action of prescinding. 

1589 Nasne Almond 2 If, in comparing thy knauery, my 
full points seeme as tedious to thy pnritane perusers as the 
Northeren mans mile and a waybitte to the weary passenger 
. till 1 see what market commission thou hast to assist any 
mans sentences, I will nener subscribe to thy periode pre- 
scission [Arimted prescisme]. 1890 Cent. Dict., Prescission. 
(See also Precision 2.] 

+ Prescit, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. preesci?-us, 
pa. pple. of prwscire to foreknow (see PRESCIENT), 
in med.L. = reprobate (see Du Cange).] Fore- 
known (to be damned) ; hence, condemned, repro- 
bate. So + Presci‘ted a. 

(Prascitus ‘foreknown’ was evidently employed to avoid 
predestindtus; but the latter being commonly restricted to 
the sense ‘predestinated to salvation’, Arasciéus came to be 
= ‘foreordained to perdition, condemned, seprabize 1) 

€1400 Afol. Loll, 7 Pe pope wat not, ne of himsilf, if he be 
sauid of God, or prescit to be dampnid, pat if he be prescit, 
silk indulgencis rennun not forb azen be ordinannce of God. 
a 1660 Contemp. Hist, Irel. (tr. Archzol. Soc.) 1, 276 The 
deuont penetent and humble publican, whoe by our Sauiours 
verditt,..was justified, and the other, your examplare and 
his antigoniste, prescited, by those words gué se Aumilial 
exaltabitur, et gui se exaltat humiliabitur. 

Prescle, crron. form of PRESLE Oés. 

Prescribe (priskrai‘b), v. Also 7 pre-. [ad. 
L. prescribire to write before, to appoint or direct 
in writing; in law, to bring an exception against, 
demur to, etc.; f. srw, PRE- A + scriddve to write.] 

L +l. “ans. To write first or beforehand ; 
also, to write with foreknowledge; to predict in 
writing; to describe beforehand. Oés. 

1845 LELAND New Year's Gift (1549) Diij, There hath beneto 
the nombre of a full hundreth or mo, that.. hath. . prescribed 
the actes of your moste noble predecessours. 1570 Dee Afath. 
Pref. Aij, So to Paint, and prescribe the Sunnes Motion, to 
the breadth of a heare. 1612 Bainstey Lud, Lit, (1627) To 
Radr., For the manner of proceeding used in this worke, it is 
prescribed in the preface. 1651 C, Caatwaicut Cert. Relig. 1. 
133 Exeept you nightly understand the words of Berengarins, 
thee might have said of Pope Nicolas, who did prescribe 
them). 1653 H. Wuistter Upshot Inf. Baptism 102 Esaias 
prescribed it excellently; The wolfshall dwell with the Lamb. 

+b. To inscribe on the front or forepart. Ods. 

1608 Carman Byron's Conspir. Ded.,(Hauing beard your 
npprobation of these in their presentment) 1 could not but 
prescribe them with your name. ‘ 

2. To write or lay down as a rule or direction to 
be followed; to appoint, ordain, direct, enjoin. 
Const. fo or dative; with miaole abj. or obj. cl. 

1535 Goodly Primer (1834) 204 Let us prescribe him no 
time, but ever submit our wills to his. 1538 Caomwet in 
Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) V1. 153 The workes of charite 
marcy and faithe specially prescribed and commaunded in 
scripture, 1551 Roainson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 249 
What soeuer is prescribed vnto him that killeth any of the 
proclamed persons, 1576 Flesunc Panofpl, Epist.o3 Reason 
prescribeth..that Whatsoeuer we attempt in the course of 


| 
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PRESCRIBE. 


our life, blame may be auoyded. @1648 Lp. Heaneat 
Hen, Vill (1683) 227 Your master ought not to prescribe me 
what Iam todo. 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett, iv. Wks, 1761 
III. 64 Wood prescribes to the news mongers in London what 
they are to write. 1778 Jouxson in Boswell 17 Apr., Verses 
prescribed as an exercise. 1843 Sia J. T. Corearoce in 
Stanley drvold (1844) 1. i. 9, TF know not whether the 
statutes prescribe the practice, 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph, 
435 Not even Religion should presume to prescribe to 

vod the course which the world’s development must have 
followed subsequently to its creation. 

b. in indirect pass. with the person as subject. 

1609 B. Joxson Sif, Wor, 1. iv, So they were preserib’d 
to goeto Church, 1879 Baownine Ned Bratts 37 And ten 
were prescribed the wen and ten a brand on the cheek, 

+c. adbsol, or intr, To lay down a rule; to 
dictate, appoint, direct. Of a law or custom: To 
be of force. Obs. 

1564 P. Mariyr's Comm. Fudges 189b, These prescribe not, 
when as they are manifestly vicious and enyll. But that 
custome prescribeth, which 1s neither against the woord of 
God, nor the law of nature, nor the common lawe, ¢1586 
Cress Pemaaoke Ps. cv. vi, He rulers rules,.. prescribes, and 
allobey. 1610 Br, Cartaton ¥x7isd. 278 This Synode pre- 
scribed against the Pope’s jurisdiction. 21716 Soutn Serm. 
(1727) LV. ix. 387 Nothing. .being so tyrannical as Ignorance, 
where Time and long Possession enables it to prescribe. 

3. Med. trans. To advise or order the use of (a 
medicine, remedy, or treatment), with directions 
for the manner of applying it, Const. as in 2. 

1§81 Pettis Guazzo's Crv, Conv. u. (1586) 54, I prescribe 
for his health this medicine, 1607 Torset. Four. Beasts 
(1658) 178 Pliny prescribeth a man which twinkleth with his 
eyes, and cannot look stedfastly, to wenr in a chain the 
tongue of a Fox. 1676 W. Hupsaap ieee of People 
40 To prescribe to the people poysonous Drugs instead of 
wholsome food or physick. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 324 He was.. prescribed a.. Ptisan. 1806 
Bosanquet & Putten New Rep. 1. 196 The Defendant as 
apothecary made up the medicines prescribed by the Plain- 
uff for the patient. 1843 R. J. Gaaves Syst. Céin. Aled. 
ix..97 To leech his head and prescribe tartar emetic, 

b. absol. ot intr. Also fig. 

1598 Suaks. Merry WW. . ii. 249 Methinkes you prescribe 
to your selfe very preposterously. 1609 — Zion V. iv. 84, 
1 will..make each Prescribe to other, as each others Leach, 
1674 R. Goporary /nj. & Ab. Physick 200 This Doctor.. 
Prescribes, and..gives order for a Preventive Purge to be 
taken next morning. 1737 Wesr Let. in Gray's Poems 
(1775) 27 If..‘ Friendship be the physic of the mind’, pre- 
scribe to me, dear Gray,..J shall be a most obedient patient, 
1899 Daily News 13 Mar. 7/1 His motto was that no states- 
man sbould prescribe until he was called in. Jfod, ‘The 
physician was asked to prescribe for bim, _ 

+4. trans, To limit, restrict, restrain; to confine 
within bounds. Ods. 

1596 Drayton Leg. i. 601 Prescrib'd to one poore solitary 
place, Who should have progres’d alla Teityaboutes space. 
1688 Paioa Exodus fit. 14 vii, Laws to his Maker the learn d 
wretecb can give: Can bound that Nature, and prescribe 
that Will, Whose pregnant word did either ocean fill. 1726 
De For Hist. Devil u. iii, (1840) 197 The faculties of man.. 
are prescribed on the other hand, and cannot sally out with- 


: out leave, 


II. Law. +5. ¢rans. a. Tohold by Prescription 
(sense 4b). b. To claim by prescription. Oés. rare, 

1485 Rolls of Parlt.V. 337/x (Anc. Pet. 1387) P.R.O.) Not 
withstonding that by the olde liberte and fredome of the 
Comyne of this londe had, enjoyed and prescribed, fro the 
tyme that no mynde is, alle suche persones as .. beene 
assembled in eny parlement..ought to haue theire fredome 
to speke and sey in the hous of theire assemble .. he was 
. Brrested, and. .led to the Toure of London. 1607 Cowetr 
Interpr. s.v. Prescription, A seruant prescribeth liberty 
after a yeare. 

6. itr. To make a claim by prescription; to 
assert 2 prescriptive right or claim (¢o or for some- 
thing; also with 72. or clause). 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u.', 104b, If a hole countrey 
prescribe to pay no tythes for corne, or hey or suche other, 
(shewe me] whether thou thynke that that prescripcion is 
good, 154gtr. Littleton's Fenures u. xi. 42b, Aman may not 
prescrybe in a vyllayne in grosse without shewynge of wrytt- 
ynge but in bymselfe that claymeth the vyllayne and in his 
muncesters whose heyre he is. /did. 47b, If a lord of a 
manour wy! prescrybe that it hath ben accustomed within 
his manoure tyme out of mynde that euery tenannt [etc]. 
1gta Patoeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. - 75 The Lord 
of 2 Manor..may prescribe to a Seat in the Body of the 
Church, which he and his Ancestors have immemorially 
used. 1766 Biackstone Connn. U1. xvii. 264 Formerly a 
man might, by the common law, have prescribed for a right 
which had been enjoyed by his ancestors or predecessors 
at any distance of time. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nist Prins 
(ed. 4) II. 1119 If the party bas a general common, and 
prescribes for common for any pane eae sort of cattle, this 
will be good. 3844 Witiiams Aeal Prop. (1875) 450 A man 
might..prescribe that he and his ancestors had from time 
immemorial exercised a certain right in gross. a 
Jig. ax619 Fotizany Atheom. 1. ix, § 2 (1622) 62 Time, 
which prescribeth against al] humane inventions, and which 
chalengeth the hononr of Antiquity from them. 1650 Fuccea 
Pisgah u. xii. 260 Presuming on their former victories, that 
in so fortunate a place they might prescribe for conquest. 


+7. inir, Of a person: To plead prescription of 
time (PRESCRIPTION 4) agains? an action, Statate, 
or penalty; to cease to be liable on account of the 
lapse of the prescribed time. Oés. 


1595 Lagos. Terms Law 1456, But one may not prescribe 
against a statute except he hane an other statute that 
serueth for him, 1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Prescription 
A Judge or Clerk convicted for false entring of Pleas, &c. 
may be Fined within two years; the two years being past, 
he prescribes against tbe punishment of the said Statute. 
1672 Cowell's Interpr.s.v. Prescription, Whosoever offendeth 


PRESCRIBED. 


against any such Statute, and escapes unquestion’d for two 
years or three ,. may justly be said to have prescribed 
against that Action, 

8. Se. Law. intr. Of an action: To suffer pre- 
scription; to lapse, lo become invalid or void by 
passage of time. Ofa crime, debt, etc.: To be 


no longer capable of prosecution. 

1617 Se. dicts Jas. Vi, c. 12 All actions of warrandice.. 
shall not prascrybe [ed. 1816 prescryve], from the date of 
the band..but only from the date of the distresse. 1698 
Sir G. Mackenziz Crim. Laws Scot, u. xxix. § 1 (1699) 
276 According to the Civil Law, Crimes did prescribe 
in twenty years. 31951 Hume £ss., Fustice (1817) 11. 235 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes, by the laws of most 
countries, prescribe sooner than bonds, and mortgages. 
1838 W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. 773 By the act 1579, C. 82, 
actions of removing prescribe within three years from the 
term at which the tenant has heen warned to remove. 1874 
Act 37 & 38 Viet. c. 94 § a All inhibitions..shall preseribe 
on the lapse of five years from the date. 

ig. 1847 De Quincry SA. Wid, Nun xv. Wks. 13853 III. 3 

he grasp of the church never relaxed, never ‘ prescribed ’, 
unless freely and by choice. 

Hence Prescri‘bing wé/. 56. ; + Prescri‘bement, 
prescription, prescribing, Obs. rare}. 

1863 Foxe A. § Af. 26/2 The matter heing decised be- 
twixt them after the popes own prescribement, themperour 
taketh his iourny to Papin. 1618 M. Barer //orsemanship 
1. 65 By practise it may bee better perceiued then by pre- 
scribing. «1704 T. Brown Sat. ot Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 
Whole nations might he killed by thy prescribing. 

Prescribe, formerly frequent for ProscriBe. 

Prescribed (-skrai-hd), #4/. a. [f. Prescripe v. 
++ED1,]_ Laid down, appointed, or fixed before- 
hand; ordained, appointed, set, fixed, defined. 

1597 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 562 They..which after 
a prescribed manner of punishment doo penance for their 
sinnes. @1610 Huatey £pictetus’ Man. (1636) 49 To drink 
no colde water nor wine, but at prescribed seasons, 1728 
Morcan Algiers Il. iv. 276 Two of them seizing cach 
preserihed Criminal. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xsii. IV. 
775 On the prescribed day, the Sheriff’s officers ventured to 
cross the boundary. 1863 FE. V. Neace Anal, Th. & Nat. 
193 Within its prescribed limits, and under its prescribed 
conditions, the operations of instinct are certain. 


Prescriber (priskraiba1). [f.as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who prescribes. 


1, One who appoints or ordains, 

548 Upnatt Eras. Par. Luke Pref, The physycians 
of the bodyes, haue practycioners, and potycaryes that dooe 
ministre theyr arte vnder theym: and theinselfes are the 
prescrybers and appoyneters what it is that mnste bee geuen 
to the sycke. 1557 Pe¢. in IT. Swinden /Zist. Gt. Yarmouth 
(1772) 428 Not as prescribers, but humbell submitters, 1630 
Lorp Bantans 71 The first Prescriber of their rites. _1760- 
72 H. Brooks ool of Quad. (1809) 1V.63, I was impelled to 
.-your destruction..hy the hloody prescribers of custom. 
3907 in Westm. Gaz. 2 Oct. 6/3 Prescription is all very well 
if you are satisfied as to the indallibility of the prescriber. 

2. One who writes a medical prescription. Also fig. 

{1548: sce sense 1.) 41660 Hanmonp xix Serm. xiii. 
Wks. 1684 IV, 652 Hence is neither the physick to be 
under-prized, nor the Prescriber. 319756 C. Lucas Ess, 
Waters \. Pref., The best prescriber can hardly confide in 
his own prescriptions, 1851, J. Cumminc Foreshadows vii 
(1854) 233 The cure is not in the prescription, but in the 
prescriber. P aa 

3. One who holds or claims by prescription. rare. 

1717 in Keble Life Bs. 7. Wilson x. (1863) 348 Being 
thoroughly convinced of the Divine right of paying tithes 
in eh and being one of the ancient prescribers in this 


isle, [he] did freely..give up the said prescription into the | 


hands of the Bishop. 

Prescript (préskript, ¢ pr/skript), 5d. Also 
(in sense 3) preseript. [ad. L. prescript-um 
something prescribed, a copy, task, precept, rule, 
etc, sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of prescribére to 
Prescribe. So F. prescript.] 

1, That which is prescribed or laid down as a 
rule; an ordinance, rule, law, precept, command ; 
a regulation, direction, instruction. 

e1sgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I, 19 Emonge 
artificers and husbandmen it is receaved as a prescripte that 
thei should sweate hie noe meanes, 1543 Becon Policy of 
War Wks. 1560 I. 128h, They worshipped and serued him 
. .necording to the prescripte of his holy worde. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 624 To conduct the rest of their Lives 
according to the Prescripts of Chastity and Virtue. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 359 The legitimate 
contrihutions which he is to furnish according to the pre- 
script of law. 3898 West. Gaz. 30 Aug. 5/1 Whether 
the French Government was consulted before the issue of 
the Prescript. ; ; 

2. Medicine prescribed; also ¢rassf. a medical 
prescription, Now zare. = 

1603 Harsner Pop. fiifost. 45 Your prescript is com: 
penises of these delicate simples, Brimstone, Assa fectida, 

albanum, S. John’s Wort, and Rue. 1647 Trarr Cov 
Mait, xxiii. 5 Like unto the foolish patient, which when 
the physician bids him take the prescript, eats up the paper. 

17% T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. Title-p., A Body of Medi- 
cines, containing a thousand select prescripts. 1749 Suen. 
STONE Ode after Sickness 52 Vhe nymphs that heal the 
pensive mind, By prescripts more refin'd. 1891 G. Mere- 
pit One of our Cong, (1892) 205 A medical prescript, one 
of the grand specifics. 

3. xonce-use. That which is written beforehand 
or in the forépart (of a book, etc.); a preface, 


introduction. 

1862 Lp. Stannore Pitt 111. 408 He proposed that the 
paper should be seat unsigned, and with a Preface or Pra 
script as follows. 


1299 


Pin the following, app. a misprint of the early edd. for 
Prescription 4b: 

1596 Bacon Jiax. § Use Com. Law 1. (1629) 85 In those 
Cases eee will not serne, except it hee so ancient, that 
it hath had allowance hefore the Tustices in Eyre. | 

Prescript (préskript), a. [In L, ad. L. pre- 
sevript-us, pa. pple. of prescribére to PRESCRIBE. 
So obs. F. preseript adj. (21430 in Godef.), F. 
presevit, In IL, f. Pre. B.1 +L, seripe-us written.) 

I. 1. Prescribed or laid down beforehand asarule; 
ordained, appointed, fixed, settled. Now rare. 
¢1460 Oseney Reg. 161 Of oolde & laudabile and Iawfully 
prescripte custome. 1g51 Ropixson tr. JMore's Utop. 1. 
(1895) 108 A prescripte and appointed some of money. 1586 
Exam, iH. Barrowe iv tlart, Misc. (Malh) 11.19 Whether | 
hethinketh that any leitourgics or prescript formes of prayer | 
may be imposed vpon the church. @1693 Urguhart's | 
Rabelais ut. xxxiv. 290 The Prescript Rule of Hippocrates. | 
Hee Burke Corr, (1844) 1V.13 The prescript form to which 
the Church of Rome binds its clergy. 1897 Kixctake 
Crimea V1. viii. 482 Trying to make prescript words per- 
form the task ofa General. ‘ 

+ 2. Circumscribed, limited. Oés. rare. 

1645-7 Pacitr f feresiagr. §9 A prescript place like a Tub, 

+3. Acquired by or based on prescription; pre- 
scriptive. Obs. rare—?. 

1652 Nexouam tr. Sedden’s Mare Ch 7 If any Doctors 
should..say, that the Republick hath a prescript Dominion 
over the Adriatick Sea, with a long possession, notwithstand- 
ing ee not - 

II. 4. Prior to the age of writing. nonce-use. 

1883 T. Kerstake in V. § QO. 6th Ser. VII. 283/1 The 
earlier southern incursions of the Patrician school [i ¢. that 
of St. Patrick) through the estuary of the Severn, were in 
a darker and prescript age. 

Prescri‘ptible, «. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem 
prescripl- (sce prec.) +-IBLE; so F. prescriptible 
( prescritdible 16th c. in Littré), It. prescréttibrle.) 
Liable or subject to prescription; derived from or 


founded on prescription. 
1542 Henry VIII Deeder. Scots Diijb, The hole pre- | 
scription of the Scottis, if the matier were preseriptable, is 
thus deduced evidentely to.xiti. yere. 1688 A usw. Salon's 
Plea 31 A Sovereign Power, that neither suffers attaint, nor 
is prescriptible. 1793 Wytue Decis, Virginia 97 ‘That the 
demand of the plaintiffs is in its nature prescriptible. 
Iience Prescriptibl lity, the quality of being 
prescriptible. 
@ 1843 Junce Story cited in Worcester. : 
Prescription (préskripfon).  [a. F. Areserip- 
ton (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. preserip- 
tién-ent a writing before or in front, a title, 
introduction ; a pretext, pretence ; a precept, rule; 
in law, as in sense 4; n. of action f. prevscribcre 
(ppl. stem preseript-) to PRESCRIBE.), -— 

. 1. The action of prescribing or appointing | 
beforehand ; that which is prescribed or appointed ; 
written or explicit dircction or injunction. 

1549 Latimer ist Sern, wh Edw. Vi (Arb.) 37 Suerlye, | 
we wyll not exchange oure fathers doynges and tradicions, 
. hut cheifely lene vnto them and to theyr prescription. 
1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie u. xiv. (Arh.) 137 Your feere 
of three times by prescription of the Lutine Grammariens 
are of eight sundry proportions. 1641 ‘SwectyMscus’ 
Aunsw. § 2 (1653) 8 Their prayer was not of pee pre- 
scription, hut of a present Conception. @1716 BLackaLt 
Wes. (1723) 1.4 To lead his Life according to those Rules 
and Prescriptions which are here given by our Saviour. 
1874 Sipcwick JWeth, Ethics 1. ix. 95 In the recognition of 

conduct as ‘right ‘is involved an authoritative prescription 
todoit. 1888 Pa/t Mati G. 30 Apr. 7/1 Provinces. .where 

the prescriptions of the Berlin Treaty are still unfulfilled. | 

if 

| 


2. A direction or formula (usually) written by 
a physician for the composition and use of a 
medicine; a recipe; ¢ransf. the medicine prescribed. 
In early use, more widely, any course of hygiene 
ordered by a physician, ‘ doctor’s orders’. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard. X, (1599) 413 Eating. .raw apples 
and things contrary to the prescription of Physicke. 160% 
Suaxs, Ad?s Well 1. ili. 227 You know my Father left me 
some prescriptions Of rare and prou’d effects. 1650 BuLWER 
Anthyopomet, 188 The best prescription..is to use such 
exercises as gently dilate and extend the Breast. 16 
Hist. Fetzer 15 This Prescription the Sub-prior faithfully 
made up, and put into Phials for use. 1700 Rycaut ffist. 
Turks fit, 131 ‘The Elector of Bavaria,.remained at Brin 
to take the Air by the prescription of his Physitians. 1777 
Fuetcner Sréle Armin, Wks. 1795 1V. 263 Physicians, who 
write their prescriptions in Latin. 1861 Fo. NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing 93 Women who will write to London to their 
physician,..and ask for some prescription from him, which 
they ‘used to like’. ont : — 

+3. Restriction, limitation, circumscription. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawprey Tadle Adph., Prescription, limitation, 
or appointing a certnine compasse. 1649 Mitton Zitkon. 
ix. Wks. 1851 IIT. 405 To limit aud lay prescription on the 
Laws of God and truth of the Geepal Be mans establish- 
ment. 219718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 451 If Men be 
restricted by the Prescriptions of some Individuals. 

II. Law. 4, Limitation or restriction of the time 
within which an action or claim can be raised, 
[L. prascriptio, in law, An exception, objection, 
demurrer; a limitation of the snbject-matter in 
a suit; limitation as to time (Digest 18. 1. 76).] 
Now commonly called segative prescripiton. 

{292 Britton 1. xix. § 7 En tel cas voloms pous qe..pre- 
scripcioun de tens courge encountre nous cunt encountre 
autre del poeple. 1377 Rolls of Parit. 11. 409/1 La ou 
il ne poit assigner la dite Assise estre prescription de 
temps] 1474 Se. Acts Yas. LH (1814) U1. 107/1 Anentis be | 


| able in prescription for the losse of any right. 


PRESCRIPTION. 


act maide of hefor of cope of ohligacionis it is ordanic 
[etc 1542 Henry VII Declar. Scots Diij b, The passing 
ouer of tyme not comniodious for the purpose, is not alleg- 
1605 Srjali 
Chev. i. in Bullen O. PZ. (1884) IDL. 268 Yeres limit not a 
Crowne; ‘There's no prescription to inthrall a King. 1639 
Funver Holy iar t. ix. (18430) 14 No prescription of time 
could prejudice the title of the King of Heaven. 19797 tr. 
Vattel’s Law Nat. wu. xi. 187 Prescription is the exclusion 
of all pretensions to a right—an exclusion founded on the 
leugth of time during which that right has been neglected. 
1838 W. Bev Dict. Law Scot. 768 ‘The negative pre- 
scription of obligations, by the lapse of forty yeurs, wis first 
introduced [into Scotland) by the statute 1469, c. 29. fbic2. 
774 By 7 Will. IIL, c. 3 § 5, high treason committed within 
the Queen’s dominions suffers a triennial prescription, if 
indictment be not found against the offender by a grand 
jury within that time, 


b, Uninterrupted use or possession from time 
immemorial, or for a period fixed by law as giving 
a title or right; hence, title or right acquired by 
virtue of such use or possession : somctimes called 


| positive preseréplion. 


1380 Wreur Sed. Wks. IIL. 294 5if coveitouse prestis 
han Le in possession of obere mennus goodis fourty 3ver or 
pritti, wrougfully,.. pei may not be taken froin hem,.; be 
vertu of prescripcion, bi long custom of synne, habbe made 
hein lordis. 1483 sled 1 Wich. (Hf, 6 6 $1 Divers Fairs 
have becn holden..by Prescription allowed afore Justices 
in Eyre. agz3 FirzHers. Sw. 6 This is conunen appurte- 
naunte by prescripcyon, bycause of the vae out of tyme of 
mynde. 1§90 Swispuane Testaments 221 Where the pro- 
bation and approbation of testamentes of the tenaunts there 
dwelling, dooth hy prescription appertaine to the principall 
Lord. 1650 Futter Prsyat i. xiii, 269 His title to this 
plain..is inade lawfull by the prescription of three thousand 
years possession. 1682 Lng, Adect. Sheriffs 32 Nor were 
these Charters... Original Grants, but only Confirmations of 
what the City had by prescription possess’d and enjoy'd 
Jong before, 1726 Avurre Parergen 194 "Tis said_in our 
Law Books, that the Publick acquires a Right by Custom, 
but ouly private Persons acquire it by Prescription. 1790 
Burks Ar, Rev. Wks. V. 276 If prescription be once shaken, 
no species of property is secure, when it once becumes an 
object large enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power. 
1818 Cruist Digest (ed, 2) II, 467 This mode of acqui- 


| sition was well known in the Roman law by the name of 


usucapio...In the English law it is called prescription. 
1838 W. Beit Dict, Law Scot. 766 The positive prescription 
was introduced [into Scotland] by the act 1617, c. 12. 1876 
Dicry Read Prof. iii, § 18. 136 uote, Prescription is where 
& person possesses a right by reason of the fact of long and 
uninterrupted enjoyment, as of right, either by himself and 
hiy ancestors, or by himself and his predecessors in title. 
1895 Potiock & Maitnaxn f/ist, Eng. Law U1, u, iv. 8t 
Our law [in 13th ¢.] knew no acquisitive prescription for 
land, itanerely knew a limitation of actions. /¢d. 140 Many 
incorpoieal things can he acquired by prescription, by long- 
continued user. In particular we may see this in the case 
of rights of common. é 

@. transf. and fig. (a) Ancient or continued 
custom, esp. when viewed as authoritative. (4) 
Claim founded upon long use. 

(a) 1589 Horsny 7rav. (Hakl. Soc.) App, 301 Yt was not 
fytte his Majestie should be bound to geve his letteres of 
protectyon by preseriptyone, but as seemed his Kyngly 
pleasure beste. r605 Campen Mew. (1637) 100 Vet Plan- 
tagenet, Steward, Valoys, Borbou, Habsburg, &c. by pre- 
scription of time have preuniled so farre, as they are now 
accounted surnames. 1632 NEEDHAM tr. Sefden's Mare Ce. 
170 Almost all the Principal Points of the Intervenient Law 
of Nations. .do depend upon Prescription or antient Custom. 
a1704 T. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 83 Your 
love to my order is of antient date and very long prescrip- 
tion. 1750 Jounsox Ramdler No.1 P 1 Some easy method 
«-Which..might enjoy the security of prescription. 1850 
MerivaLe Xow. Lyf. (1865) I. ii. 68 His temper was 
moulded to the love of precedent and prescription. 188 
Westcotr & Hort Gré. NV. 7. Introd. § 19 ‘The..modified 
texts that reigned by an accidental prescription. 

(8) 1625 Bacon £ss., Negotiating (Arb.) gt Vse also such, 
as haue..Preuailed before in ‘Things wherein you have 
Emploied them; For that breeds Confidence, and they will 
Strive to niaintaine their Prescription. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. tit. § 17 Narrow self-ended Souls make pre- 
scription of good Offices. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xix. 
1V, 334 The country gentlemen and the country clergymen 
[had been} on the side of authority and prescription. 

+5. The action of ‘ prescribing’ or claiming by 
prescription (see PRESCRIBE v. 6). Ods. 

1531 [see Prescripe 7.6), 1641 Termes de la Ley 222 
Prescription is when 2 man claimeth any thing, for that he, 
his ancestors, or predecessors,..have had, or used any thing 
all the time, whereof no mind is to the contrary, 1818 
Cruse Digesi (ed. 2) 11. 65 A prescription de non deci- 
mando is a claim to be entirely discharged from tithes, and 
to pay no compensation for them. 

ITI. 6. attrib, and Comé., as prescription-book, 
-writing ; prescription-glass, (@) a glass vessel 
with measures marked on it (Cevd. Dict.) ; (6) a lens 
ground according to an oeulist’s prescription. 

1993 Beouors Calcudns 190 The art of pharmacy and the 
science of prescription-writing will become useless. 1887 
J. C Warris Free Foe, ete. (1888) 155 Dr. Buxton, pre+ 
scription-book in hand, gazed at her..over his old-fashioned 
spectacles. 1888 Sei. Amer. 28 Apr. 259/1 The lens-grinding 
room.,is devoted almost exclusively to making what are 
known as ‘prescription glasses". ae 

Hence + Prescri‘ptionary a., arising from pre- 
scription of time, prescriptive ; Prescri‘ptionist, 
+a. one who writes a prescription (04s.); ‘Bb. one 
who makes up medicines in accordance with pre- 
scriptions, a dispenser. 

1728 Earsery tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 8 We may safely, 
therefore, explode that old prescriptionary cle 1716 


PRESCRIPTION. 


M. Davies Athen, Brit, UN. Diss. Physick 12 All compre- 
hended in the bononrable Tetrarchy of Physicians or Doctors 
(xar’ étoxny, or Prescriptionists), Chirnrgians, Apothecaries, 
and Chymists. 18.. Saatlarian XVIII. ne (Cent. D.) 
‘The apparent deterioration was due to the dishonesty of the 
retail draggist or prescriptionist. 

+ Prescription 2, a frequent carly form of PRo- 
scriptiox. [Due to confusion of pre- and fro-.) 

¢1400 Afo?. Loll. 19 Lawful cursing..is dede of pe kirk ; 
for it is a prescripcoun fro comyning of feipful men. 1432-50 
tr. 2/feden (Rolls) 1V. 129 Grete treasones, destruccion of 
citesynnes, robbenge and prescriptiones folowede [L. pro- 
scriftiones; 1387 exilynge) r1s60 Davus tr. Sleidane's 
Conurt, 275 The same eaaaibs or prescription is against 
the lawes. 1639 Drumm. or Hawtin. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 
181 Nothing was heard but Prescriptions, Banishments, 
Assasinations, Treasons. ane 

Prescriptive (priskritptiv), a. [ad. late L. 
prescriptiv-us of or relating to a legal exception 
or demurrer: sec Prescnipr sd. and -1VE.] 

1, That prescribes or directs; giving definite, 
precise directions or instructions. 

1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) VIL. xviii. 93 -\ will to 
be executed by a father for a daughter. .carries somewhat 
daring and prescriptive in the very word, 1788 7vijfer 
No. 10. 126 Prescriptive roles for the preservation of health. 
1849 Rosertson Serm. Ser. 1. vi. gz Thus tbe spirit of the 
prescription may be still in force when the prescriptive 
authority is repealed. 

+2. Appointed or fixed by prescription. Ods. 

1765 BLacusTone Comin. 1. xviii. 485 Directions are given 
for appointing a new officer, in case there be no election, or 
a void one, made upon the charter or prescriptive day. 

3. Derived from or founded on prescription or 
lapse of time, as prescriptive right or title. 

1766 BLacksToNe Comet. 11. xxxii. 494 Lords of manors 
..who have to this day a prescriptive right to grant adminis- 
tration to their intestate tenants and suitors. 1782 Burke 
Reform Representation Wks, 1842 11. 487 Our constitntion 
is a prescriptive constitution; it is a constitntion, whose 
sole authority is. that it has existed time out of mind. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. v.182 The ancient holiday, 
to which the scholars believed they had acquired a pre- 
scriptive title from immemorial usage. 

4. Arising from or recognized by long-standing 
custom or usage; prescribed by custom. 

1775 Jouxson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 11 June, Unnsual 
compliments, to which there is no stated and prescriptive 
answer, embarrass the feeble,..and disgust the wise. 1805 
Roscoe Leo .¥, tl. 23 A work, which does not implicitly 
adopt prescriptive errors, 1837 Hawtnorne Zwice-told 1. 
(1851) II. i. g To have his regular score at the bar..and 
his prescriptive corner at the winter’s fireside. a 1854 
H. Reeo Leet. Brit. Poets (1857) U1. x. 14 To have the snn 
called by his simple almanac name, instead of the loftier 
prescriptive title of Phoebus. 

5. Giving or recognizing prescription or prescrip- 
tive right. rare. 

1785 Buake Verdbob of Arcol’s Debts Wks. IV. 226 This 
venerable patriarchal job,..hoary with prescriptive years. 
1796 — Let. Voble Li. ibid. VU. 48 The duke of Bedford 
will stand as long as prescriptive law endures. 

Hence Prescri'ptively adv., by prescription ; 
by recognized custom; Prescritptiveness, pre- 
scriptive character or quality. 
1780 Buaxe (Econ. Reform Wks. 111. 272 The forest tands, 
in which the crown has (where they are not granted or pre- 
scriptively held) the dominion of the soil, aaa the vert and 
venison. 1826-7 Dr Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 298 
The cards theinselves, by their gay colouring, and the 
antique prescriptiveness of the fignres..throw an air of 
biilliancy opon the game. 1858 Hawtuoane Fr. § /t. 
Note-bks. 1. 178 We continue to admire pictures preserip- 
tively and hy tradition. 

+ Prescri-ve, v. Sc. Ods. Also 6 pre-, 5 
-serife. fad. F, prescriv-, full stem of prescrirve 
(isthe. in Godefroy Comp/.), ad. L. prescribere to 
PRESCRIBE, after écrire:—scribére., Cf. DESCRIVE.] 

L. ¢rans. = PRESCRIBE v. 2. 

1563 Winget Four Scoir Thre Quest. \xxxi Wks. (S.T.S.) 
1, 129 Of prayar at prescrivit tymes in the Kirk. 1596 
Dacavaete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1x. 236, 1 prescrine him 
nalaw. 1597 Skene De Verd. Sign. 3. v. Annuel, Prescrived 
and appoynted be the law of this realm. 1640-1 Airkeudbr. 
War-Comnt, Alin. Bk. (185s) 97 At the expyering of everie 
ane of the dyets prescryvit be ae instructiones. 

b. = PRESCRIBE %. 3. 

1861 Davinson Poems 77 (E.D. D.) My grannie may pre- 
scrive an herb for me, 

2. (?)zutr. To become valid by prescription. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 80 Thair posses- 
sioun, .is of sa lang tyme bygane prescrivit and passit pre- 
scripcionn. ; : 

3. inir, Of a right or claim: To ccase to be 
valid, to lapse by prescription of time ; = PRESCRIBE 
v. 73 also said of the prescribed period: To 
elapse, run out, 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 262 Efter xxxtt 
geris he aw nouthir till ansner bataill na othir process, for 
the tyme prescryvis of lawe. 1469 Sc. Acts Fas. J2f (1814) 
ea es Pe obligatione..sall prescrife & he of nain avail be 
said fourtj 3eris beand Ronnyng & vnpersewit be pe law. 
1474 (bid. 107/1 In tyme to cum all obligacionis maid or 
to be maide pt beis not folowyt wtin xl 3eris sall prescrive 
and be of na awaill. 1540 in Balfour's Practichs (1754) 147 
Comprysit landis expiris and prescryvis sevin 3eiris bein 
bypast; hot landis annalzeit under reversioun prescryvis 
nevir. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot. 1. vi. § 22 
(1699) 29 If these pursuits should not_prescrive with us in 
five years, as they do by the common Law, 

4. ¢raxs. ‘To condemn, prohibit, Proscrise. 


rave". 


| 
| 
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(Due to med.L. confusion of gra- and fro-.] 

1s6z A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) i. 58 Bot wyte the wickit 
pastonris wald not mend Thair vitions leving all be warld 
prescryvis. | 

+ Prescri-ver, Sc. Ods. 
= PRESCRIBER 1. 

1639 Baucanquuat, Declar. Chas, [ Tumults Scot, 347 
Albeit by the meaning of the prescriver of an oath, the 
swearer were tacitly bonnd to maintaine Episcopacie. a 1653 
Bixstnc Sern, (1845) 408 What is the service of him that 
may be called religion indeed? Should we be the pre- 
scrivers of it? 

Prescutal, -scutellum,-scutum: Pre- A. 4. 

Prese, obs. f. PRAISE, PRESS, PRIZE. 

+ Pre'seance. Oés. [n. F. présdance ( presse- 
ance 1595 in Godef. Compi.), f. pré-, PRe- A, 2+ 
séance a sitting (see SEANCE), after OF. preseer to 


preside.]_ Presidencc, presidency. 

1581 Savite Tacitus, ifist. w. \xix. (1591) 222 Vet were 
they at discorde brawling ahont the preseance, 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 71 Who..may for their discrete judgement in 
precedence, and preseance, read a lesson to onr civilest 
gentry. 1826 H. Best Four Yrs. France 27 ‘Yo allow to 
the bishop of that city a préséance above all other bishops.] 

Presede, obs. form of PRECEDE. 

Presedent‘e, obs. ff. PRECEDENT, PRESIDENT, 

[Preseeing, misreading of foreseeing (in MS.). 

In Leycester Corr, (Camden) 170; whence in Motley, 
Cent. Dict., etc.) 

+ Presegme. Obs. rare—°. 


a picce cut off, paring.] 

1623 Cockeram, Presegute, the paring of ones nailes. 

Pre-select: see Pre- A. 1. Presell, Sc. var. 
PreceL Os. Presemilunar, -seminal, -ary: 
sec Pre- B, 3, 1. 

Presence (prezcns). Also 4-6 presens, 
-ense, 5 -ance, 6 -enss, presence, 7 preesens. 
(a. OF, presence (12th c. in Littré) (mod. F. 
présence alter new formations in fré-):+L. pre- 
Sentia presence, f, prasers PRESENT a, : see -ENCE. ] 

1. The fact or condition of being present; the 
state of being before, in front of, or in the same 
place with a person or thing; being there; attend- 
ance, company, society, association. Usually with 
of or possessive indicating the person or thing that 
is present. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. 47 pe folke pat i visited 
noght with hodily presens. 1340 tyend, 161 Of blisse of pe 
presense of Iesu crist, and of pe uelinge of pe holy gost. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 7936 Pou partid onr presens with pi prise 
wepyn, Pat with faith and affynité were festinyt togedur. 
@1833 Lo. Bernens //uox \xi. 211 Ye shat! se Huon, whose 
presence ye so sore desyre. 1560 Daus tr. Svefdanc's 
Comm, 23: Hys presence and persone is to them ryghte 
acceptable, 1651 Hosnes Leviath. 1. vi. 24 By Aversion, 
we signifie the Absence; and by Hate, the Presence 
of the Object. 1671 Mitton Samson 1321 Our Law 
forbids at thir Religions Rites My presence; for that 
canse ] cannot come, 1781 Gisson Deed. § Z. xvii. IL. 2 
They were seldom hononred witb the presence of their new 
sovereign. 1836 E. Osten //yntn, O God, unseen, yet ever 
near, Thy presence may we fee}. 1839 Dr La Becne Rep. 
Geol. Cornwail, etc. ii. 31 The junction of the..rocks. .is 
marked by the presence of a conglomerate with a calcareo- 
magnesian cement. 1893 Lippon, etc. Life Pusey 1. xii, 288 
Pusey..delighted in the presenceol God manifested in nature. 

+b, With p/ An instance of being present. rare. 

@1635 Sisnes Emanzuell ii. (1638) 10 There were divers 
presences of Christ, before Hee came. | ae. 

c. In reference to the manner in which Christ is 


held to be present in the Eucharist. (Sce also 


Reat 4.2 2b.) 

ferqz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1438 When they sy the 
bodyly presence Of that hooly Enkaryst, lowly gan they 
lowte.] 1gsz BA. Com. Prayer, Communion ad_fin, It is 
not ment thereby [kneeling], that any adoracion is doone.. 
nntoanyereall and essencial presence there beeyng [1662 any 
Corporal Presence] of Christs natorall fleshe and blonde. 
9 a1555 [? Latimealin Foxe A. § 47. (1563) 979/1 This same 
presence may be called moste fitly, a Real presence, that is 
a presence not fained, but a trae and _faythfoll presence. 
1559-1882 [see Rea 2.2 2b} 1560 Daus tr. Sicidane’s 
Comm. 369 b, The doctrine of the corporall presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament. ¢ 1683 Burnet Orig. Alen. (1902) 52 He 
(Jas. Dk. of York] was bred to believe a mysterions sort of 
real presence in the sacrament. 1851 S. Witaearorce in 
R. G. Wilberforce £i/¢ (1881) 11. iii. 105 This seems to me 
wholly different from speaking of the ‘Presence’ as the 
result’ of the faith of the receiver. 1866 R. W. Date Dise. 
Spee. Occas. iv. 93 The presence of Christ is not in con- 
secrated bread but in regenerated souls. 1875 Tennyson 
g Mary 1. ii, You do not own The bodily presence in the 
Sucharist, Their wafer and perpetual sacrifice. rgox B, J. 
Kwop 39 Articks Al. xxviii, § 3 The presence, as being 
thus a spiritnal presence, is at once a real presence and not 
a ‘gross or sensible’ one, 901 Be. Gore Body of Christ 
iv. § 2 (1907) 232 The doctrine of the objective presence in, 
onder, or with, the consecrated elements. 1903 J. P. 
Wuitwry in Camér, Mod. Hist. 11. x. 332 In spite of 
pes views as to the exact nature of the Presence, its 
rea aye ad always been admitted. 4 

2. certain connexions, used with a vague 
sense of the place or space in front of a person, 
or which immediately surrounds him. With of or 
possessive; nsually preceded by a Prep. (z#, before 
(arch.), znto, to, from, out of, etc.) ; also as obj. of 
certain verbs, as forsake. 

in his presence = before or with him, where he is, in his 


company 3 from his presence = from being with bim, from 
where he ts, ont of his company, etc.; also poet. and ried. 


[f. prec. +-ER TL] 


[ad. L. presegmen 


| 


PRESENCE. 


with demonstrative and other adjs. which in effect qualify 
the person or persons implied: e.g. ia this (august) pre- 
sence =in the presence of this (august) personage. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 329 That emperour bet,..that thai 
brinngge him sket, To Roine toun, to his presens. 1340 
Hamrote Pr. Conse. 5441 First sal pair awen conscience, 
Accuse pam pan in Cristes presence. 1390 Gower Conf, 
III. 288 He..goth to aproche The Boe Conrt and his 
presence. ¢1420 Lync. Assembly of Gods 174 That_he 
myght come vnto hys presence. 1493 Pelronilla 92 This 
pronde knight Made him redy to come to bir presence. 
c1goo Afelusine fi Thenne came tofore the presence of 
Raymondyn the barons of the land. 1516 Tinnace Luke 
xv. 10 loye shalbe in the presence off the angels off God 
over one synner that repenteth. @ 1533 Lo. Beaxers ‘von 
Ixx. 240 The duke caused them to nppere before the kynges 

resence. ¢1600 J. Leacit in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) 74 

eregrination from the prasens of your Worship. 1782 
Gipson Decl. & 2. xxviii. I]. 92 xe¢e, A man, who even in 
his presence wonld swear by Jnpiter. 1809 W. Irving 
Kuickerb. 1 v. (1849) 71 The five..monsters, which we have 
brought into this august presence. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 
ed 1, 22 Being admitted to his presence they salnted him 
in the queen’s name. 1878 Brownine Fve/s Croiste xiii, 
René..palely found Way of retreat from that pale presence, 
spe He was always very collected in the presence of 

anger. 

b. Without of or possessive; usually preceded 
by prep., as i (the) presence (ft often = present), ¢o 
(the) presence, etc. 5 spec. (NOW only) ia reference 
to ceremonial attendance upon a person of superior, 
esp. royal, rank; formerly also = ‘company’, 
(polite) socicty. 

1375 Bansour Bruce 1. 20 For aulde storys..Representis.. 
the dedys Of stalwart folk pat lywyt ar, Rycht as pai ban 
in presence war. 1390 Gower Conf 131. x54 When the 
conrt was plein, When Julius was In presence. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3328 Pe maistirs of Persy pan put pam in-to 
presens, as be prosetellis. 1514 BaRcLay Cyt. § Ufloudyshm, 
(Percy Soc.) 13 Thns all the chyldren than beynge in 
presence He set in honour, & rowme of excellence. ¢ 1560 
A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iii, 14 And preiss 30w ay in 
presenss torepair. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. i, 62 “Tis very 
true: You were in presence then, And yon can witnesse 
with me, this is true. 1630 X. Yohnson's Kingd. § Comnw, 
20 The King of China gives not presence, but rarely at the 
great snit of his people. @1655 Vixrs Lord's te (1677) 
379 His fathers corpse lying in presence in a coffin or bier. 
o1730 Burt Lett. N. Seot?. (1818) J. 176 They would not 
have done it in the presence at St. James's. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Rue (1809) 111. 134 The master of the 
ceremonies..led Harry np to the presence. 1823 Scorr 
Quentin D, xxii, A flock of sheep which, when a stranger 
dog is in presence may be..seen to assemble in the rear of 
an old belwether, 1889 Daily News 28 June 5/8 Eight-and. 
twenty gentlemen,..bent low to receive them, and backed 
ont of the Presence as best they conld with their prizes. 

te. Hence, A place prepared for ccremonial 
presence or attendance; a presence-chamber, Ods. 

1848 Hats Chron., ‘Ten. V1 1 86 Shortly after was made 
in Westmynster hall a scaffolde for the lordes and a presence 
for a ludge railed and connter railed about, and barred with 
degrees. 1613 Snaxs. Hen. Vil2, ui. i, 17 And 't please 
your Grace, the two great Cardinals Wait In the presence. 
1735 Pore Donne Sat, w. 238 The Presence seems, with 
eine so richly odd, The mosque of Mahound, or some 
qneer Pagod. 

+d. In same sense, chamber of presence. Obs. 

1565 Kart or Brororo in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. U1. 2x0 
David [Rizzio] was throste owte of the Cabinet thorowe the 
bede chamber into the Chamber of Presens. 1587 FLEMING 
Contin. Holinshed V1, 1582/1 Hir_Maiesties most gratious 
answer, delinered by bir selfe..in hir chamber of presence at 
Richmond. 1643 Evetyn Drary 5 Dec., He had andience 
of the French King..in the golden chamber of presence. 


+8. concer. Those who are present; a number of 
persons assembled; an assembly, a company. Oés. 


(See also note to 2.) 

¢1400 Desir. Troy 4560 When all the pepnil were pesit, 
pe presens full atl, Caleas to the a! carpes thies 
wordes, 1842 UpALL Eras. Afoph. 216 Suche persones.. 
forgetten tbeimselfes..& maken all the presence to langhe 
at theim. 1588 Suaxs. £. Z. £. v. ii. 536 Here is like to 
be a good presence of Worthies. 1634 Br. Mountacu 
immed, Addr. Aijb, 1 preached in English, vnto an 
English Anditoric, though composed then of Royall and 
Noble presence. 1674 Grew Anat, Trusks i. iv. § 13 In 
this Hononrable and Learned Presence, I have formerly had 
occasion to shew the Experiment. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 
I, 192 Choosing to. .have his first Presence composed, of a 
few hnmble Sbepherds. 1788 Jerrerson H/rrt. (1859) MI. 
462 The presence was so nnmerons, that little could be 
canght of what they said to the King. 

4, With possessive, denoting the actnal person 
(or thing) that is present (47's presence = his present 


self, himself being present) ; hence sometimes nearly 


=: embodied self, objective personality. Chiefly 
et. 
a 1430 Lypc. fin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 7 Where that ever 


[she} schewithe her presence, Sche bryngithe gladnes to 
Citees and tonnnes. 41595 Swaks. John 1% i 377 Your 
Royall presences he rad by mee. 1671 MiLton Sarson 
28 As in a fiery column charioting His Godlike presence. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 261 Her ample presence fills up all the 
place. 1821 SHELLey Epipsychidion 325 And from her 
resence life was radiated rongh the grey earth and 
ranches bare and dead, 1844 Mas. Brownine Lost Bower 
xviii, And the blue-bell’s purple presence signed it worthily 
across, 
b. Hence, A person who is corporally present ; 


usually with implication of impressive appearance 
or bearing (see 5); sometimes merely, a person 


of good ‘presence ' or aspect. 
1826 Disracwt Viv. Grey u. xii, In an awkward retreat to 


PRESENCE 


make way for the approaching presence. 1847 Wornsw. 
Ode Eustall, Pr, Alvert ad. fin., That Presence fair and 
bright,..The pride of the Islands, Victoria the Queen. 1871 
Browninc Salaustion 1814 And over him, who stood but 
Herakles? Vhere smiled the mighty presence, all one 
smile. 1896 ‘M. Fiero’ Aftida u. 37 Our envoy owns the 
Hun, When mounted on his wiry stced, a presence To pause 
before, admiring. . 

5. Demcanour, carriage, or aspect of a person, 
esp. when stately or impressive; noblencss, majesty, 


or handsomeness of bearing or appearance. 

1879 PuTTENHAM Partheniades viii, Affable grace, speeche 
eloquent, and wise; Stately praesence, suche as becometh 
one Whoe seemes to rule realmes by her lookes alone. 1590 
Suaks. Com Err. wt. ii. 166 Her faire sister..Of such 
inchanting presence and discourse. 1660 Pepys Diary 
22 Nov, The Queene a very little plain old woman, and 
nothing more in her presence..than any ordinary woman. 
3762-71 H. Warrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1. 210 
More was a man of a stately and handsome presence. 
x86r J. Brown Hore Suds. (1863) 120 He must have what 
is called a ‘ presence’..his outward man must communicate 
-.at once and without fail, something of indwelling power. 
1899 J.G. Mirus Life Sir J. F. Alidais 1.i.1 He was a 
man of fine presence and undeniable talent. _ 

+b. Carriage (of the body) in dancing. Oés. 

1706 J. Weaver Art Dancing 3 The Posture or Presence 
of the Body, is to have respect to that part of the Room, to 
which the Face or Fore-part of the Body is directed. 

6. Something present, a present being (see also 
4b); a divine, spiritnal, or incorporeal being or 
influence felt or conceived as present. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. x.144 To whom the sovran Presence 
thus repli’d. Was shee thy God, that her thou didst ohey 
Before his voice? 1718 Prion Anowledge 589 Wow can 
good angels he in Heaven confin'd, Or view that Presence 
which no space can bind? 1798 Woaosw. Lines Tintern 
Abbey 44 And 1 have felt A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy Of elevated thoughts. 1857-8 Sears A than. vi. 48 
Divine and celestial presences. 1876 J. Parker Pavacé, 1. 
ii. 17 He caused Himself to he succeeded by an eternal 
Presence, ‘even the Spirit of ‘Truth, which abideth for 
ever‘. 

7. Presence of mind (= L. presentia animé): 
the state or quality of having one’s wits about one, 
or of having full control over oneself, esp. in peril 
or emergency; calmness and self-command in 
trying or dangerous circumstances; freedom from 
embarrassinent, agitation, or panic. Cf. present 
mind, PRESENT @. 4. 

1665 J. Srencen Vulg. Proph. 38 Great courage and 
presence of mind. 1704 N. N. tr, Boccalini'’s Advts. fr. 
Parnass. U1. 96 That Commander. never wanted Presence 
of Mind in the most immergeat Dangers. 1754 Ricuarvson 
Grandison 111, xix. 168, 1 had besides been led into a 
presence of mind, by being made a person of some con- 
sequence, 1837 Diskarui Venetia iv. i, | fost my presence 
of mind. 1883 J. G. MeKenoricx in Ancyel. Brit. XV. 
281/2 What is called ‘presence of mind’ really means that 

ower of self-control which prevents the bodily energies 

ing paralysed by strong sensory impressions, A 

q 8. Catachr. This presence: the present writing 
or document (corrnption of ¢hese presents: see 


PRESENT 56.1 2b). Obs. 

1464 Rolls of Part. V. 544/t Expresse mencyon of the 
verey yerly valure..in this presence is not made. 1627 in 
Bury Wills (Camden) 165 The .. writinge before in this 
presence conteyned. ; : 

9. attrib. and Comd., a3 presence-affirming adj., 
-list, -token ; presence-lobby, the lobby or ante- 
room of a presence-chamber; presence-room 


=: PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 

1633 Foran Broken Hu. ii, She sits ith presence-lobby 
fast asleep, sir. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. u. iii. § 1 To 
convey them..to their Audience in the Brain, the mind's 
Presence room. 1849 Jas. Mite Z/um, Afind (1869) UL. xiv. 
104 Presence-affirming terms, 1836 Krste in Lyva Afost. 
(2849) 1278 Since holy Gahriel to meek Mary bore The 
presence-token of th’ Lacarnate Son. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 
1. 50 That morning in the asaet 2 room I stood With Cyril 
and with Florian, my two friends. 1904 H. Hecut //erd's 
Songs 47 The presence-lists show that Fergusson seldom 
inissed the mectings of the Cape. A ; 

Hence Pre‘senced (-énst) @., (in comb.) having 
(such and such) a ‘ presence ’, personality, or aspect; 
Pre‘senceless a., not accompanied by the presence 
of any one; + Pre‘sencing vé/. sd. (as if from 


a vb. presence), causing to be present. 

@ 1638 Meve IWés, (1672) 392 Temples... Places wherennto 
the Gods .. were confined and limited, and for the pre- 
sencing of whom a Statue was necessary. 1877 Iza D. 
Ilanpy Glencaira vi. xx, 1t..chilled him as if a presence- 
less voice had spoken. 1886 Ruskin Praterita I. xi. 375 
One of the rarest ae of nobly-presenced Englishmen. 

Pre'sence-cha‘mber. [Cf. prec. 2c, d.J 
The chamber in which a sovereign or other great 
personage receives guests, or persons entitled to 
appear before him; a reception-room in a palace 
or great house. Also fig. 

{1565-1643 Chamber of oe see prec. 2d.] 1578 
LANEWAM ek (1871) 47 The Parce..at high midnight, 

ate them gigling..into the prezens Chamber. a 1649 

RUMM. OF rpa Consid. Parit. Wks. (1711) 186 That no 
man stand bare-headed in the presence-chamber or parlia- 
ment-house of Scotland, or before any chair of state. 1667 
Poorer Dial, betw. Protest. § Papist (1735) 143 We shew 
our Reverence to the King in pellten uncovered in his 
Presence Chamber, though the King be not there. 1827 
Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) I. vy. 251 The peers..were 
excluded the presence-chamber till they made their sub- 
mission. 1885 W. F. Martin Afenz, vii. 160 Her closet was 
the presence-chamber of Deity. 
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ee ceney. Obs. rare. 
see -EXCY.] == PRESENCE, 

1sqz Test. Edor. (Surtees) V1. 169 In the prescencie of Sir 
Robert Gell. 16gr Sin EE, Dirinc SP, ov Nelig. (1642) 97 
You give us..a promise of a Nationall Synod; I doe sull 
wish the presency thereof. 

Presensation (prisensé'fon).  [f. Pru- A. 2 
+SENSATION,] = next. 

1653 H. Morr. Consect. Cabbal., Def 219 The presage and 
presensation of it, has in all ages been a very great Joy and 
Triumph to all holy men and Prophets, agra Suarress. 
Charac. (1737) 11. u. iv, 307 Beasts. have indeed Percep- 
tions, Sensations, and Pre-sensations (if IT may use the 
Expression), 1807 Jas. Hatt ram, Scot. 11. 436 Many 
helieve in the prescience or presensation of magpies. 1890 
Q. Kev. July 256 Concerning the faculty of presensation, it 
is worth while to say a little more. 

Presension (prisenfon). Now rare or O63. 
Also 7-8 -tion. [ad. L. prwsenston-em (Cic.) a 
foreboding, presentiment, n. of action f. prevsentire, 
ppl. stem frasens-, to feel beforehand.] Feeling 
or perception of something before it cxists, occurs, 
or manifests itself; foreknowledge, foresight; 


presage, presentinent. 

1597 J. King On Youas (1618) 125 They had many sorts of 
predictions, presensions, forseeings. 1646 Sir ‘T. Browne 
Psend. Ep.128 In sundry auimalls, we deny not a kiude of 
naturall Astrologie, or innate presention both of wind and 
weather, a@ 1677 Barrow Sern, (1683) Hl. ix. 130 A certain 
divination, which the Grecks call prophecy, that is a pre- 
sension, and_knowledge of future things. @azir Ken 
Hymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 Ul. 11 Ants have presensions 
of the Change in Air, And never work Abroad but when 
‘tis fair. 1836 Dx. Somerset in Lady G. Ramsden Corz. 
Two Brothers (1906) 328 Major Howard. appeared to have 
a very decided presension of his untimely death, 


Present (pre‘zint), a. (adv.) Also 6 presont. 
[a. OF. present (rith c. in Littré), in mod). 


[ad. L. prevsentia: 


| présend (see PRESENCE) :~—L. prasens, prarsent-ent 


present, immediate, prompt, properly pres. pple. of 
presse to be before, to be at hand. In verse often 


stressed Jrese'vf down to ¢1500.] An adjective of | 


relation; expressing a local or temporal relation to 
a person or thing which is the point of reference. 
I. Senses relating to place, etc. 

1, Being before, beside, with, or in the same 
place as the person to wliom Ihe word has relation ; 
being in the place considered or mentioned; that is 
here (or there). Chiefly in predicate. Opp. 10 
ABSENT @. I, 

1340 Ayens, 10 Huanne he pet me spekp of ne is nazt 
present. 1382 Weenie Deut, xxix.15 Ne to jow alone. .but 
to alle present & abseut. ¢1385 Cuaucer £. G. IW. 1769 
(Lucrece) Ryght so thogh that hir forme were absent The 
plesaunce of hir forme was present. 1390 Gower Conf HT. 
288 Whanne he sih the king present, He preith he moste his 
dowhter have. a1425 Cursor J/, 10294 (Vrin.) Tato wil- 
dernes he went Pere as his fe was present. 1503 Dunnar 
Thistle %& Rose 85 All present wer in twynkling of anc e. 
1ssz Asp. Hlamitton Cavecé. (1884) 133 How is it possihil 
that the precious bodie and hlude of our salviour Christ 
Jesus..may be really and corporally present in the sacra- 
ment of the Altar? Zé/d. 207 That the verai body of our 
Lord is really and substancially present in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 1570 T. Norton tr. Vowel’s Catech. (1853) 
165 What is presenter, what nearer, what closer joined than 
every man's soul to himself? 1611 Suans. Hind. Tv. ii 17, 
T must be present at your Conference. 1697  Dryoex 
Alexander's Feast ii, A present deity, ie shout around; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound, ey Cowper 
Fask vi. 252 Whom..what be views of beautiful or grand 
ln nature..Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
1839 Keicutury /7ist, Eng. U1. 30 To be present at his 
burial. 1862 Stantey Jew. Ch. (1877) L. xii. 258 We ave 
present at the details of the ancient custom, Alod. Were 
you present, when he made the statement? 

b. Existing in the thing, class, or case mentioned 
or under consideration; not wanting; ‘ found’, 


Opp. to ABSENT a. 2. 

1809-10 Conenince Fricnd (1865) 94 The reason is either 
lost or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly abseat. 
1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 1003 Uf, plants only 
emit oxygen gas by absorbing and decomposing carbonic 
acid gas,..unless carbonic acid gas be present, they can 
emit no oxygen gas. %877 Huxtey Anat. Lav. Anint, 423 
Ja the Hemiptera..wings may be present or absent. 

@. Present under arms (Mil.): see quot. 

1849 Sin W. Napier Pexins. War vin. i. U1. 266 His own 
British and German troops, about twenty-six thousand in 
number; of which the present under arms, including 
sergeants, amounted to twenty-two thousand, [/Vote] In 
the British army, when speaking of the number present 
under arms, the corporals and privates only are understood. 
In the French ariny, the present under arms includes every 
military person, 

2. That is actually in hand, being dealt with, 
written, discussed, or considered : often used in a 
book or writing to denote that book or writing 
itself, or the writer himself. (Formerly ¢his present 
(cf. OF. ceste present chartre); now usually the 
present is emphatic for ‘this’). 

1382 Wycwir 2 Ped. i. 12 And sotheli 1 wole 30u wityng 
and confermid in present treuthe, ¢1qso Godstow Reg. 

49 And fro all maner of zat and clayme therfro, they to 

e excluded for evermore by this present writyng. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2, 1 heseche all the reders so 
to study this present treatyse, that [etc]. 1392 West 
1st Pi. Symbol, § 103 A, The said parties to these present 
Indentures. 1729 Law Serious C. xix. 354 The much greater 
part of thein, are not brought up so wiles in the present 


PRESENT, 


instance. 1872 Mortry Mo/taire 295 One has sonie hesitation 
in adding Hue to the list in the present councction. 1895 
J. Appison in Law Tres XCIX. 546/:1 The entire subject 
«cannot be fully considered in sach a paper as the present. 
Alod. Vhe present writer has been unable to verify this. 

3. Being before or in the mind or thought; ol 
which one is conscious; directly thought of, 
remembered, or imagined. Usually const. a. 

tgoo-20 Dunsar Pecans xe. t2 With all thi synnes into thi 
mynde present. 1634 W. Tirwiuyt ti, Sadzac’s Letd, (vol. 1.) 
344 Though the half of France divide us, yet are you as 
present to my spirit, as the objects T see, rgg1 WaTis 
improv, Mind \ xvi. § 3 The ample mind takes a survey of 
several objects.., keeps them all within sight and present 
tothe soul. 1739 Hus f/. Vad. 1. iti. (1874) 1. 317 Whea 
any impression has heen present with the mind, it again 
makes its appearance there as an idea. 1875 Jowrrt ato 
(ed. 2) V. 6 The legends of the place are present tu the 
imagination throughout the discourse, 

4. Llaving the mind or thought directed to, intent 
upon, or engaged with what one is about; attentive 
(opp. to ABSENT a. 4); having presence of mind, 
collected, self-possessed (in this sense usually 


_ present to oneself’; prompt to perceive or act, 


ready, quick. Now vare or Obs. 

145r Carcrave Life St. Gillvrt (E.E.T.S.) 96 Now wex 
he absent to seculer pingis and more present to cuerlasting 
desires, 1548 Pairen £2. Scot. Gvj, My lord Mar- 
shal & the other, with present mynde & courage, waerely 
and quikly continued their coorse towarde them [=the 
enemy], 1954 Hoo Let. in Foae A. gy WZ. (1583) 1513 
Oure memorie,.be not as present and quicke as theirs be. 
z612 1. ‘Vaycor Cove. Fitus ii, 1g Shewing in all his 
answers a present mind and courage. 16.. L'Esittancr 
\J.\, "Tis a high point of philosophy and virtue for a man to 
he so present to himsctf, as to be always provided against 
all accidents. 1784 Ricuarnson Grandison 1. xv. 114 
Vou aiust be present to yourself, and put in a word now- 
and-then, 1864 Lowey AfcClellan's Rep. Wks. 18 i 
15 It is the faculty of being a present man, instead of a 
prospective one; of being ready, instead cf getting ready. 

5. Ready at hand, immediately accessible or 
available ; esf. ready with assistance, ‘favourably 
attentive, not neglectful, propitious’ (Jo. arch. 
(See also 9.) 

1539 Piste (Great) /’s, xlvi. 1 God is our hope & strength : 
a very present helpe in trouble. 1590 Syexsek 2. Q. 11. 1 46 
He oft finds present helpe, who does his griefe impart. 1611 
I. Jonson Caéééine 1. Chorus, Be present to her now, as 
then. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Past.1.59 Nor cou'd | hope in 
any place but there, To find a God so present to my Pray". 
1817 es Mite Brit. Jacia Vv, iv. 133 This sum, could it 
only be eatorted from him, was a large and present resource, 

+b. Present money: moncy in band or paid 
at the time, ready money. Odés. 

1600 12, Biount tr. Conestaggio 249 To whom they 
graunted many things, as titles,..rents for life, offices, and 
to some present money, 1671 Ur. Palasor'’s Cong. China 
sii. 138 They. .in exchange thereof, reccive present Money, 
wat Berkeiny Prev, Ruin Gt. Brit, Wks. 1871, 111. 200 
The temptation of a pistole present money never faileth. 

II. Senses relating to ¢zie. 

6. Existing at the time of speaking or writing; 
that is, or that is so, at this time or now ; occurring 
or going on now, current, contemporary ; In use Or 
yogne at this time, modern, Opp. to pas? and frdzere. 

Ad (this) present writing: at the time of writing this, as 
T now write (@ 0és,). 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 3578 (Cott.) He [the old man) praises al 
thing pat es gon O present thing he praisses non. 1382 
Wycurr 1 Cor. tii. 22 Eithir thingis present, either thingis to 
comynge. 1466 in Archrologia (1887) L. t. 50 Any other 
acte or ordynance made or to be made in this pein parle- 
ment. 1535 CoveroaLe Garuch i. 19 Sens the daye that 
he brought oure forefathers out of the londe of Egipte vnto 
this present daye. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 37 
Imprimis the rood mary and Jhon with all other Images of 
papistry—brokin and defacid in this Fee yere. 1665 
Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 764 If a remedy should 
be sought for present and future mischiefs. 1710 Hrarne 
Collect. 24 Feb. (O.1LS.) 11. 348 Our present ambidexter Vice- 
Chancellour. 1751 Harris é/ermes Wks. (1841) 113 [To] 
help us to a juster estimate both of present men, and present 
literature. 1860 Pusev Alin. ee 44 All things, past, 
present, and to come, are present before God. 1889 Gret- 
ton Memory's Harké, 245 There were three candidates : the 
preseat Dean of Exeter..; the present Bishop of Winches- 
ter; and William Selwyn. : 

b. Actually existing, actual (as contrasted with 
something that may formerly have existed or in 
other circumstances might exist). 

1774 Gounsm. Nat. Hisé. (1776) 11. 316 In the present 
state of nature, the means of safety are ratber superior to 
those of offence. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 

8 On the present plan, there is ample food and enjoyment 
for all. /éid., An immense class of animals, which, with 
their present constitution, could not otherwise have existed. 

ec. Comm, Present value or worth of a sum due 
at a definite fnture date: that sum which, together 
with the compound interest upon it for the time 
from the present until that date, will amount to 


the sum then due. : 
1797 J. Gray A vith. 56 As the amount of 1004. for the given 
rate and time: Is tu 100 :: So is the debt: To the present 
worth. 1831 Encyed. Brit. (ed. 7) IL. 2x0/2 The present 
value of £1 to be received certainly at the end of any assigned 
term, is such a sum less as, being improved at compound 
interest during the term, will jug amount to one pound. 
1868 Mite Eng. & Ivel, 36 What anoual payment would 
be an equivalent. .for the preseat value of whatever prospect 
there may be ofan increase. , 
7. Grant. Applied to that tense of a verb which 


PRESENT. 


denotes an action now going on or a condition 
now existing (or one considered generally without 
limitation to any particnlar time). Opp. to pas? 
(or precertde) and future. 

Present imperfect; see quot, 1866, and IMrerrect a. 5. 
Presents a name for the tense denoting action that 
is completed at the present time (usually called simply 
perfect: see Perrecr @ 9b). 

1388 Wyeur rol. 57 A participle of a present lens, either 
preterit, of actif vois,..iai be resoluid intu a verbe of the 
same tens, and a coniunccioun copulatif. 1530 Pascr. 
Introd. 31 His preterit participle and his present infynityve, 
1581 Fuike in Confer. u. (1584) N iv b, But you did English 
it before, the doores being shut, which is the resent tempus. 
1669 Minton Accedence Wks. 1851 VI. 448 The Present 
Tense speaketh of the time that xezu is, us dendo I praise. 
4845 Srovoakrt in Encycé. MVetrop. (1847) 1. 56/1 As absulute 
existence is naturally contemplated under the form of a 
time perpetually present, it is sufficient for us to consider 
this as_one of the uses of the present tense. 1866 MAson 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 7) § 206 The Present Imperfect, showing 
that an action is going on at the present time; as, / ane 
turcting, 1904 C. T. Oxtons Advanced Eng, Syntace $118 
tn the earliest period of Old English..the Past tense form 
had the See x of the Past, Past Imperfect, Present Per- 
fect, and Pluperfect of Latin. ; 

8. Existing or in use at, or belonging to, the 
particular time under consideration ; that was, or 
ihat was so, at that lime orthen. Now rare. (Cf. 
Furore A. 3.) + Near presend (quot. ¢ 1450), near 
at hand, imminent (vds.). 

e1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6559 He saw his dede day 
nere present. 1563 Gotptne Cwsar vit. (1565) 220 The whyche 
suffysed to obtein libertie fur the present time, but littel or 
nothing auailed, to kepe peace and quietnes in time ta come. 
1568 Grarton Chron. NE 343 Other Capteynes of the 
rebelles affirmed at the present houres of their death, the 
same ta be true. 1622 Gataker Spire Watch ed. 2) 
Such holy meditations, a> the present occasiun etaeld 
require. 1788 Priestury Lect, Hist, v. Ixti. 497 ‘There was, 
however, a present advantage In the system, when it was 
successful. 1868 Freeman Norn, Cong. 11. viii. 196 Koger, 
the present Lord of Montgomery, was, at the time of Duke 
Robert's death, in banishment. “Jad. The present Lnsiness 
was to attend lo present needs; other things could wait. 

+9. Occurring or used at the very time, without 
delay ; immediate, instant. (In quot. 1616, Needed 
immediately, urgent, pressing.) Ods. (or merged 
in 6). (Cf. also present help in 3.) 

1563 B. Goocr Cupido 15 Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 107 Care.. 
had me seeke sume present helpe, fur to relyue my wo. 
3578 Lyte Dodserts tt. Ixsit. 420 Such as haue eaten therel 
da seeme to laugh, and so they dye laughing, without 
some present remedie. 1597 Bacon £ss., Sacr. Medit. ii. 
(Arh.) 103 Peter stroke Anantias, with present death. 1616 
B. Joxson Devil an ciss in. vi, Alas! the vse of it is so 
present. @1651 uncer HW orthies, Vorthampé. (1662) 11. 
285 The Queen. .rigorously demanded the present payment 
of some arrears. 1793 Smeaton ELdystone L. § 241 An acci- 
dent..which, without some present resolution, might have 
prevented my seeing the first stone placed. [1836 Penny 
Cyed. V. 405/1 The attenuation .. will depend ©. upon... 
whether the beer is for present use or keeping.) 

+b. Of a remedy or poison: Taking immediate 
cffect, acting specdily ; immediate. (Soin 16thc. I.) 

1555 Eoex Decades 123 ‘The sauour of the woodde is 
presente poyson. 1563 /fomilies u. Repentance ut. (1859) 
547 Most present and deadly poison. 1576 Baker Yewedd 
of Health 145 \f man happen to be burned in any place 
with fyre, that the presentest remedie is, to burne the same 
place againe. 1615 Marrnam Eng, Aousew. ui, (1668) 
13 Wash the eye therewith, and it is a present help. see 
Satmon Bate's Disfens. (1713) 499/2 It is a present Remedy 
against the Suffocation of the Womb. 

10. Comdé.: chiefly phrases used atérib., as present. 
day, -lime, -use; also present-minded adj. (cf. sense 
4: opp. to absent-minded ). 

3836 Penny Cyel. V. 405/1 A very good criterion is about 
2-sths of the original saccharometric gravity for present-use 
ale, and r-3rd for keeping-ale. 1881 J. H. Incram Veo, 
Poe in P's Wks. 1. p. xviii, Cheerful and presenteminded 
athis work, 1887 Pald Afad/ G, 23 Aug, 6/1 Replying that 
this was not a present-day pomicdl question. 190% Forti. 
Rev, June rozo The mysterious and elaborate structure 
which present-time physiology attributes to the ganglions 
and the nerve cells. 

+B. as adv. Obs. 

1. At the present time; immediately, instantly ; 

at present, now: = PRESENTLY adv, 2. 
, €1381 Cuaucer Part, Foules 423 Or let me deye present 
in this place, 61386 — Ant.’s 7, 880 Itam I That loueth 
so hoote Emelye the brighte That I wol dye present in hit 
sighte. 1595 Locrine v. v, That which Locrine’s sword 
could not perfarm, This present stream shall present bring 
to pass (rows herself). 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wm. 
iii. 83, I cannot pay you, what T present owe, 

2. In or into the presence of some one; in the 
(or this) very place, there (or here). 

a14rs Cursor AM. 2404 (Trin.) As pei piderwarde went 
i forwarde made bei bere present. /did. 3532 His broper 

¢ funde bat toke tent To dizte a noble mete present. ¢ 1450 
Lovettcn Grait liv. 322 That he ne schal ful sore Repente, 
Tyl that A worthy knyht Come presente. 1554 Lady Jane 
Grey's Lament, in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 427 The 
lorde Gilforde my housbande, Whiche suffred here presente, 

Present (pre‘zént), 56.1 [Elliptical or absolute 
use of prec. adj.: in most senses already so used 
in OF. In ME. orig. prese*n2.] 

I. #1, = Presence 1, 2, 2b, Ods. Chiefly in 
phr. in present (OF. en present), whence fo, out of 
(your, ete.) presend, 

[The OF. e presexé represented 7th c. barbarous L. dz 


| 
| 
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bresenti or presente, for Ly in re presenti, in rem pre-e 
sexéeut, iu, into the place itself, an or lo the very »pot. Cf. 
Lex Baluwartorum (Text 1, 7th c.) xiii, § 2 tune index 
iubeat eum in prasente (v7 -ti) venire, et iudicet ci ‘then 
shall the judge order him to come before him and shall 
judge him ‘)} 

1303 RK. Brusnu Hand2, Syaue rof0o Je men pat are now 
yn present, Pat hauc herd me rede pys sacrament, 13.. 
fvang. Nicod. 76 iv Ierrig’s a rchiv Litt. 393 On knese 
here kneled he to [hesu Right in pine awen present [-Zmes 
tent, went], ¢1qg00 Fivaize & Caw. 1252 Sune unto the 
kirk thai went, And war wedded in thair present. ¢ 1440 
Ipomydon 1750 And thynke ye shuld_hane be shent, Had 
he be oute of youre present. ¢ 1470 Golayros § Gaww, 1287 
Meir am I cumyn at this tyme to your present. 

tb. In ph. presents: prob, error for presence. 

@ 1878 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.1.S.) 1. 259 
In presentis of all his lordis. 1592 Kyo Sol. § Pers. ui. 
gz To make thee well assurde How well thy speach and 
presents liketh vs. 

II. +2. The thing or person that is present; 
that which is before one, or here; affair in hand; 


present occasion ; 7/. things present, circumstances. 

1325 Lai le Freine 163 O Lord, he en Crist,.. 
Vuderfang this present. @ 1400-30 Alerander 3162 And 
he..bus ordans a pistill...¢ To Porrus vndire my present, 

lesance and iuy*, 1g88 Suaks. Z, Z. LZ. iv. ili, 189 What 
Prescut hast thou there ?.. Sume certaine treason... | beseech 
your Grace let this Letter be read. 1601 — Jwed. Vou 
iv. 380 He make diuision of my present with you. 1607 
— Cor. itt. iii, 2 Shall I be charg'd no further then this 
present? Must all determine heere? 1764 Rup /aguiry 
1.i. 29 That immediate knowledge which we have of our 
presents. 

b. his present, more commonly ¢hese presents: 
the present document or writing; these words or 
statcinents: used in a docnment to denote the 
document itself (ef. PReseNr a. 2). (So obs. I’, 
ces presentes (sc, lettres), 1§37 in Godef.) Chiefly, 
now only, in legal use. 

1389 in Lug. Grids (1870) 48 Be it upen and knowen,.be 
bels presentes, pt fetc., 1405 Lolls of Parit. 111. 605/1 We 
Henry Perey ..has constitute and assigned and by this pre- 
sentz constitutes and assignes Sir Henry Boynton..our 
generalls and specialls Attornes and Deputes.” 1497 Cad. 
etue. Ree. Dublin (1889) I. 383 Which is..ordeined and 
establid, by auctorite of this preseint. 1546 Reg. Privy 
Counei? Scot. 1. 51 ‘The saidis parteis hes subscryvit. thir 
presentis with thair handis. 1634 W. Tikwnyt tr. Salsac’s 
Lett. (vol. L) 235 As I was ready to seale these Presents. 
1752 in Cruise Digest (1818) VI. 76 Know all men by these 

resents, that I Jahn Griffin make the aforementioned my 
feat will and testament. 1978 si rt. Confederation in Bryce 
Amer. Commi, (1888) 1, App. 575 Know ye, that we, the 
undersigned delegates, .. do, by these presents ,, fully and 
entirely ratify. 1854 Tuackrray Rose & King xv, (The 
herald]..began to read :—'O Ves !..know all men by these 
presents, that we, Giglio, King of Paflagonia ‘ {etc.}. 

TI, 3. The present time, the time that now is 


(as opposed to éhe fas? and che future). 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sons.cxv, When I was certain ore incertainty, 
Crowning the present, duubting of the rest. 1759 Jounson 
Kasselas xxix, To judge rightly of the present we must 
Oppose it to the past. 1850 Blackie Eschylus 11. 151 
The present,.is everywhere at once the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 1855 BrowninG C/izéde 
Roland xviii, Better this present than a past like that. 

Tb. With cllipsis of woh (usually ¢hzs present): 
= Instant a. 2b. Obs. 

109 in Men. Hen. WIT (Rolls) 435 On the tenthe day of 
thys present y spake wyth the kyng. 1585-6 Eart Lrv- 
cEsTER Corr, (Camden) 444 Your excellences letter dated 
the 19. of this present. 1660-1 Marvetz Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) EI, 42 Vour kind letter of the &th present. 

c. Gran. Short for present tense: see PRESENT 


a7. Present stem, the stem of the present tense. 

1530 Parscr. 101 Of the Potentiall Mode. ‘che present 
tense Jike the present of the indicative. 1871 Ropy Lad, 
Gran, WW. xx, (teading), Tenses formed from the present 
stem. Jéfd. § 605 Ihe verb sua and compounds have 
apparently merely a different form of the present for the 
future. : oes 

4. In phrases with prepositions. 

+a. Inpresent [= OF. ex present (10th c.)J, 

@) in or at the present time, now ; (4) immediately 

cf. PRESENT @. g); (¢) at that time, then. So cx 
this present = (a). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4956 (Cott.) And pat find yee now in 
present. ¢1330 Amis & Amil sog He bileft at hom in 
present, To kepe al that ther ware. “¢ 1440 Yorh Alyst. xxv. 
345 What wolde pou man..in pis present? 1633 G. Her. 
Bert Jeuiple, Mans Medley 1, Mans joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter, then in present, is. 1720 Mrs. ManLey 


Power of Love (1741) 202 Offering a very large Dowry with | 


his Danghter in Present, and the rest of his Estate in 
Reversion. a1797 H. Howarp in ard Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Comme 434/1 Y® father could not afford to part with any 
thing in present upon the marriage, 4 
b. At present, at the present time, now 
(formerly + at ¢his present; so tat that present, 
at that time, then; Tad ¢he presen?, in both senses), 
1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Civ, The tuynes. .are 
to be seen at this present. rgs8in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm App. v. 388 A parcell of our ground, being at thes 
pi caencs waste withoute proffit. 3577-87 HoutnsHep Chron, 
If, 1197/1 The duke Daumale was there at that present 
with the Reingraue. 1647 Crarenvon A/ist, Red. vu. § 254 
He was not himself without that design at that present. 
165a Neepuam tr. Se/den's Aare Cl. 99 Nations which at 
this present are in high repute and antoritie. 1709 STEELE 
ater No, 26 #3 My Reason for troubling you at this 
preseat is [etc.). 2837 Wuewett in Todhunter Ace. Writ. 
(1876) II. 263, 1 myself am a busy man at this preseat. 
3647-8 Correnent Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 40 All men 
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believed at the present that he was poisoned. 1672 C, 

| Masxens in i2th Mep, Hist. MISS. Contur App. v.24. At 
the present the King and the Duke have put severall things 
into his hands. ‘ 

1662 STuuincrr. Orig. Sacr. wi, $3 ‘Vhis is all we at 
present desire, 1766 Forpyce Serar. Yung. Wout, (1767) 1. 
iv. 3¢8 OF miraculous interposition 1 think not at present. 
31868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. v. xxxv. (1879) 206 At present 
we are nearest to the sun about Christmas time, 

Tc. Of present [OF. de present, 14-15th e.], 
On the present, at present, now. Oés. 

¢1g00 AMelusine 45 A grete and meruayllons auenture 
whiche is happed as of present [Fr. @ present] in the place, 
1607 Suaks. Zinon 1. 1. 141 ‘Three Talents on the present; 
in future, all. 

d. For the present [= T'. pour le present], 

(+ formerly also, for this present, for that present, 
Sor present), for the time; + for that time, just then 
| (06s.); in mod, use, for this time, just now. 

1548 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser, ut. IL. 295 [He] wold not be 
spoken withall that night, nar this daye untill nine a clock 
in the morning, so as they departed for that present. 
1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 360 Monitionis. .necessar 
for this present. 1585 T. Wastincron tr. Aicholay's Voy. 
1 vil. 5b, To whom, for the present they would giue no eare, 
1608 Great frost in Arb. Garner 1.91 The wounds that 
this frost gave the commonwealth were for that present 
scarce felt. 1643 “Trarp Comme, Gen. xxxiv. 26 Jacob gave 
ee for present, to his sons rage and fury. 1660 F, 
BROOKE tr. Le Blane’s Trav. 2, ..shall satisfie my self for 
the present to tell you, that..we sailed happily for some 
few dayes. 1709 Atrerucry Serme., Luke x. 32 (1726) 1, 226 
They desire ta be excus'd from that Duty for the present. 
1885 Sumer yo 637/1 Vor the present it [the business] 
will be continued without change of name, 

| _@, Until the present, up to the present [ = F, 
dés & présent], until now, up ill now. +So for- 
merly ¢7//, zentil this or chat present, wp to this 
or that time (o4s.). 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vitl. 304 Inscriptions en- 
grauen in marble, and Tenino ul this present. 1609 

| Brice (Douay) £-red. vii. 16 Until this present thou wouldest 
| notheare, 1652 Nezvuam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 12 From 
the Peace of Venice 1522 until that present. 1883 Manch. 
£xvam, 27 Nov. 3/2 Up to the present the armies of France 
and China have nut been brought into collision. 

| Present (prezént), 54.2 Also 3-4 -ant, 3-5 

-aunt, (3 £/, -auns), 3-6 -ente, 4 -end, -aunde, 

4-6 -and(e, 5 -aunte, -awnte, -ond, -ound, 6 

-aunt, Sc. praisant. [a. OF. present (10th c. in 

Natz.-Darm.) = Pr. presens, It., Sp., Pg. presente 

an offering, 2 gift. In OI, originating in the 
phrase ex presen? in or into the presence (cf. 

Present sb.!.1): metére (une chose) ex present @ 

(quelqu’un), to puta thing into the presence of or 

before any one (i.e. to offer or present it to him), 
in which ev presen was in effect = ex don ‘in the 
form of, or as a gift’, making présend at length 

= don ‘gift’, Cf PRESENT v, 11.) 

+L. In the expression, 2 (nto, intil), o present 
= OF. en present: ia or into a person’s presence, 
before a person (as an offering); asa gift. 

a123a5 Ancr. R.114 Pet peo ilke pet he bledde wore ne 
brouhten heo him to presente ne win, ne ale,ne water. ¢1290 
S. Lag, Leg. 1. 178/22 Gold, and imirre, and An-sens, In 
vast heo him brouzten. 1390 Cursor AL. 7588 And 

roght it be king to presand. ¢ 1320.Sir Tristr. 825 Henedes 
of wild bare Ichon to presant brou3t. 1375 Barsour Brsice 
xviu. 170 [Thai] send it [the head) syne in-till Ingland, To 
Eduard king in-till presaad. d 

2. A thing that is offered, presented, or given: 
= Girt 56. 3. (The ordinary current sensc). 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 152 Poa uormest heo wnwrien pet present 
pet hea beren. @1300 Cursor AL, 160 Pe kynges bat him 
soght thre Peewee tilhim broght. 1470-85 Mauory Arthur 
1. vill. 44 The kyng made grete ioye and sente the kynges 
and knyghtes grete presentes, Ag0g frozen € Barth, De 
P. R. v1. xiii. (W. de W.) m viij, To wynne the lone of 
| her that he wowyth wyth yeftes..and wyth dyners presents, 
| 1585 ‘I. Wasuincton tr, Wicholay's Voy. 1. xvii. 19 b, The 

Ambassadour sent his presents vnto the Bascha,  26z% 
Biste Gea. alii. 25 They made ready the Present against 


loseph came_at noone. 1687 A. Loven, tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1. 85 The Mules that carried the Presents were... 
unloaded, 3703 Maunpret, Journ. Jerus. (1732) 7 We 
went to visit the Aga with a small Present in our hands, 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 45 Silver and pewter plate, 
+ presents to the Corporation from all parts of the Continent. 
transf. 16a5 Bacon £ss., Greatn. Kingdoms (Arb.) 483 
Romulus after his death..sent a present to the Romans 
that (L, ied civibus suis legavit ud) above all things they 
should intend arms. i Pe. d 
b. The act or fact of presenting or giving, pré- 
sentalion: = Girt sé,1. Usnally in phr. to wake 
a present (formerly also to make present): to make 
a gift or presentation (Zo a person, or with indirect 
dative obj.); ¢o make a present of = to present, 
give, bestow. With indirect passive: ¢o be made 


a present. 

13.. Coer de L. 1218 Over the see thenne are they went, 
For to make the fayr present. ¢ 1325 Spee. Gy Warw. 1018 
Riht to my-selfe,..Pu dost bi present euery dele. ¢ 1385 
Cuavcer Z, G. W.1135(MS. Gg. 4. 27) How that he schulde 
make The presentis [other 5 ¢exts presenting]. ¢ 2440 York 
Alyst, xv. 110, 1 am ovir poure to make presande. 1513 
Doveras nels im. ix. 44 My fader Anchises. .gaif that 
3oung man hys richt hand, And assuris his spreit with that 
presand. 1645 Watter Afol. having Lov'd ii, Yo the first 
that's faire or kind, Make a present of their heart. 19774 J. 
Bryant Afythol. 11. 379 Pausanias mentions one, which 


PRESENT. 


had been made a present to the Deity at Olympia. 1849 
Macautay Hést. Eng. v. 1, 667 To purchase the connivance 
of the agents... by presents of hogshends of wine, and of 
gloves sinffed with gnineas, 1884 J.T, Trowsrioce Farned/’s 
Foatly xxvi, Marian had made her a present of a new dress. 


te. spec. A bribe: = Girt sd. 5. Ods, 


1362 Lanci. P. P2. A. ut. 80 Bote Meede be Mayden & | 
rT 


Meir heo bi-sou3te, Of alle snehe sullers seluer to taken, 
presentes withonten pons as pcees of seluer. /dfd. 208 Pe 
pope and his prelates presentes vnderfongen. 
d. An offering to God or a deity; = Gurr sd. 4. 

Now rare or Obs. : 

1535 Coveaoace Ps. xxvii]. 11 Brynge presentes vnto him 
yt onght to he feared. 1606 G, Wlooncocke] //ist. Justine 
xin. 135 Returning from Delphos (whither they fad bene 
sent to carry presents vnto Apollo). 1707 Warts //ys:2, 
'When I survey the wondrous cross' v, Were the whole 
realm of nature mine, That were a present far too small, 

+3. An offer, proposal. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 75 Of pes pei mad present, 
to turne ilkon per pers Ageyn to Danmark go with his 
wille & hisleue, Jdfd. 303 To maynten ee in stoure, pei 
mad him per present, Scotlond of him to hold. 

4. Comb., as present-giver, -giving, etc. 


1895 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/5 Et is an oecnsion of present- | 


giving ad lib.; the confirmee receiving gifts from all her 
relatives and friends, 1897 MWest#, Gaz. 28 Dec. 4/2 A 
mission steamer made her usual trips present-lnden to the 
lightships of the Thames Estuary. 1901 Daily Chron. 
20 Aug. 5/1 The procrastinations of a present-giver in- 
definitely prolong and angment his sufferings. 

Present (prizent), 54.3 Af7. [f. Present v. 
ga.] The act of presenting or aiming a weapon, 
esp. a fire-arm; the position of the weapon when 
presented, es. the position from which a rifle is fired. 

1833 Regul. lustr. Cavairy 1.98 Bring the carbine down 
to the ‘Present’, 1846 Marrvat Privateersuian xvii,‘ Who 
are you?' said she, with the musket ce for the present, 
1847 /ufantry Man. (1854) 40¢ The first file comes to the 
present. 1859 A/usketry [ustr. 42 The most minute atten- 
tion is to he given to each man’s position when at ‘the 
present’. rgoz2 R. W. Cuampers Afaids of Paradise vii, 
An Uhlan..stood on guard below the steps, his lance at 
a ‘present’. 

Present (prize‘nt), v. Also 4-6 presente, 5 
presand, 6-7 present; contr, pa. 4. 4 presende, 
4-7 present, 5 presand; fa. pple. 4-6 present. 
[a. OF. presenter (11th c. in Littré, in mod.F. 
présenter) -—L. presentire to place before, exhibit, 
hold out, exhibit a likeness to, in late and med.L. 
to present to a person as a gift, lit. to make present, 
f, present-ent PRESENT a) 

I, To make present 0, bring into the presence of, 

1. ivans. To bring or place (a person) before, 
into the presence of, or under the notice of, another ; 
to introduce, esp. formally or ceremoniously ; sec. 
to introduce at court, or before a sovereign or other 
superior. 

c 1290 Beket 289 in S. Eng. Leg. l.115 For pe king was in 
Normandie, Ipresented he was To hentri, is sone, in Enge- 
londe. ¢3400 Destr. Troy 7837 He..went with po worthy, 
&..Present hom to Priam, pat was prise lord. 1526 Trx- 
DALE Acts xxiii. 33 They delivered the pistle to the dehite 
[=deputy}, and presented Paul before him. — Hude 24 
Vnto hym that is able.,to present you fautlesse before the 
presence off hys glory. 1582 N. ‘T. (Rbem.) Acts ix. qr 
And when he had called the sainets and the widowés, he 

resented her aline, 1612 Bove in Lismore Papers (1886) 

+ 13 Sir Thomas Roper presented W" my cook and his 

fie into my service. 1670 Lapv M. Bertie in 12th Rep. 


w | 
Wise, MSS. Comm. App. v. 21 The Datebesse. presented | 


mee to kisse the Queene’s hand. 1716 Laoy M.W. Mosxtacu 


Let, to Lady X—— 1 Oct., Whoever pleases may go, with- 


ont the formality of being presented. 1844 Disragtt 
Coningsby un, ii, The Duke and Duchess had returned from 
London. .with tbeir daughter, who had been presented this 
year. 2855 Eats My Novel v. viii, ‘They say he is clever’. 
‘Present him, my love; 1 like clever people’, said Mrs, 
M'Catchley. 1903 M¢&Newe Lgregions English 31 Some: 
times even Mr. and Mrs, Man-of-Business mrnage to get 
Presented, 

b. To bring before or Into the presence of God; 
to dedicate by so bringing: cf. PRESENTATION I. 

13... Cursor M. 10358 (Gatt.) Seho sal he at godd be-kende; 
To him presentyd [Co¢¢. offrid: ef. 10581] at thre 3er ende. 
3387 Trevisa figden (Rolls) 1V. 269 After [pat] fourty 
dayes of pe nativite, in a Porsday, be secounde day of 
Feverer, Criste was presented in be temple. ¢ 1400 MAUNOEYV. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 114 Pe first [feste] es at pat tyme bat pe Grete 
Caan was borne; be secund ¢s at pat tyme pat he was pre- 
sented in to paire tempill..whare he was circumcised. 1526 
Tinoate Like ti, 22 They bronght hym to hierusalem, to 
present hym to the lorde. 1848-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Collect Purification, As thy onelye begotten Sonne was 
this day presented in the Temple.., so grannte that we 
maie bee presented unto thee with pure and cleare myndes}; 
By Jesus Christ our Lorde. 1818 Benson Come. Bible 
Loke ii, 22-24 Luke himself introduces both the parents as 
presenting Jesus, 3188: KE, A. Greene Saints & Symrbols, 
(1888) 135 When she [Mary B, V.] was three years old she 
was taken by her parents to be presented in the Temple. 

e. A candidate is said to be presented (or to 
present himself) for examination; one who has 
passed a university examination, or is honoured 
with a degree, is presented for the degree; a 
theatrical manager is said (in recent use) to present 
an actor, etc. 

1661 Woop Li/e(O. H. S.) L. 414 Severall noble men [were] 
created Masters of Art, ..who were presented in scarlet robes 
belonging to Doctors. 1721 Amuerst Terre Fil, No. 24 
(1726) 13 The next congregation he was presented to_his 
degree. 1797 Cambr. Univ. Calendar 3143 [The public 
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| orator] His duty is to present noblemen to their degrees 
[ete.]. 1859 Lond. Univ. Calendar 51 On receiving each 
\ instalment ic shall declare his intention of presenting him- 
self at the Second Examination within two years from the 
time of his passing the First Examination. 1880 Plain 
Hints Needlework 54 In infant schools, and in others where 
ebildren are not presented [for examination} in needlework 
under Article 19¢.1, but only under Article 17 £. 1906 J. 
| Wes Oxford Degree Ceremony 11 note, The ald principle 
is that no one should be presented exeept by a member 
of the University who has a degree as high or higher than 
that sought. 190. Alod. Newspaper (Advt.) Charles Froh- 
man presents Ellaline Terriss and Seymour Hickes in *’She 
Gay Gordons‘. | P 
+d. ‘To bring (a person) by proxy or in a 
figure; to offer the salutation or greetings of (one 
at a distance); to give greeting from, to ‘remember’ 
(any one) éo. 
@ 1657 R. Lovepay Letd. (1663) 55 Present me tenderly to 
, my Sisters F. and J. 7 4 Burxe Core. (1844) 1. 503 Pre- 
sent me cordially to fs Champion. 1792 JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1859) LE. 495 Present me affectionately to Mrs. 
| Gilmer. 
| 2. ref. To present oneself: to come inta the 
presence and sight of another or others, or into a 
' particular place, esp. in a formal manner; to 
appear, attend, 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \. (Aaterine) 1001 Pane sir purphire 
.. Has present hyme befor pe king. ¢ 1450 Hontanp /Joz- 
dat 152 How thai apperit 10 the Pape and present thaim 
aye Fair farrand and fre. 1585 T, WasincTon tr. Nicholay"s 
Voy, mt. vi. 79 They are bonnd to present themselues euery 
morning at his honse. r61r Biste Yoh i. 6 Now there was 
a day, when the sons of God came to present themselues 
before the Lord. argg2 Br. Horne Dise. Purification 
Wks, 1818 IN). 157 That he who was thus offered in the 
temple,..still continues to present himself, ta appear in the 
presence of God for us, 1841 Lane Avaé. Vis. 1. ii. 85 [He] 
presented himself before the king. 18g9 [see 1¢]. 1896 Law 
Times C. 488/1 He presented himself at the museum, and 
attempted to enter the reading-room. 
+b. zztr. in same sense. Ods. 
e1380 Wveir Sed. Wks. ILL 357 3if two men ben of n 
date, whoever presentip first, shal es avaunsid bifore. 1605 
B. Jonson Volfone im. v, Has shee presented? 1626 — 
| Staple of Nu. ii, | must correct that ignorance and oner- 
oo Before I doe present. 
_ & trans. a, ‘Vo name and recommend (a clergy- 
| man) to the bishop for institution zo a benefice. 
Often aéso/. (Cf. also 12.) Also, to introduce or 
recommend to 2 presbytery (a candidate) for licence 
as a preacher. 
[1278 Rolls of Pari. 1. 3/2 Quod idem Abbas permitteret 
redictum Ricnrdnm presentare idoneam personam ad 
Seclesiam de Shire}. 
1473-8 in Calr. Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz. (1830) IL Pref. 61 
"o..pnt youre seid besecher frome hys free nominacion and 
| will of presentyng to the seidchnreh, 1523 Firztienn. Siz. 
| 29 He yt bath right to present to a churehe at one tyme. 
1595 in Calr. Laing Charters (1999) 319 Mr. James. .has 
presentit and proponit him to the presbyterie of Conper.. 
to be tryit. ¢1650 Kolls of Parlt. i. 37/1 The Incumbent 
. .therennto presented by the Chancellas of Ireland. 1673 
P. Henry Diary (1882) 259 He was praesented to a living 
| by y*lord Ward. 1726 Aviurre Parergon 415 The Patron 
may present severa] Persons to the Bishop, thongh he can 
only give Institution to one. 1818 Crvisk Digest (ed. 2) 


ILI. 26 A lunatic cannot present to a church, nor his com- 
mittee. For where a lunatic is scised of an advowson, the 
Lord Chancellor .. presents to the living. 1856 Faoupe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. iv. 291 The supposed right of the pope 
to present to English benefices, 
. Lonominate to the bencfits of any foundation 

or charitable institntion. 

1820 Lame Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vears Ago, L.'s 
poveuier (so we called the patron who presented us to the 
foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal roof. 


forth to view ; to offer to sight or observation; to 
show, exhibit, display; also (in recent use), TO 
offer (some quality or attribute) to view or notice; 
to exhibit, be characterized by. Also 7e/. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxi. 30 And thy bidding we trest 
thay salt ganestand, Without thow eum and present thame 
thy face. 15363 HytL Art Garden. (1593) 65 +73 any would 
put away the red eee of the face, which do present a kinde 
of leaprie. 2610 Suaxs. Temp. v.i. 85, 1 will discase me, 
and my selfe present As | was sometime Millaine. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, t. 17 The Glass [microscope] failed in 
presenting them. 3719 Pore Eloisa to Abetart 329 In 
sacred vestments mny'st thou stand,.. Present the Con 
before my lifted eye. “1823 F. Crissoip Ascent Alt, Blanc 
23 The snow-topped Apennines presented an appearance of 
low seattered clouds. 1816 Keatince Trav. (1817) 1. 11 
note, Who would have thonght it should have presented the 
interest it does at the hour, March the 8th, 1814? 1835-6 
Todd's Cyel. Anat. 1. 686 /1 t The shells of the Balanids pre- 
sent several striking peculiarities of structure. 1853 J. H. 
Newnan //ist. S&, (1873) II. 1. ii, 63 Laods, as Asia Minor, 
whicb have presented a very different aspect in different 
ages. 1885 Sir N. Linney in Law Kep, 14 Q. Bench Div. 
714 The few points which present any difficulty. 

b. Present arms (Mil.), to hold a fire-arm or 
other weapon in a position expressing honour and 
deference, in saluting a person of superior rank. 

1759 [W. Winnwam] Plan Discipl Norfolk Mititia 10 
note, Presenting the arms, being the same position as the 
rest, needs no further explanation; it is so termed when 
used as 8 compliment. 1796-7 /astr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
244 The men present arms, and the officers salute, So as to 
drop their swords with the last motion of presented arms. 
3798 Brit. Mitit, Frad. Oct.. Mannnl Exercise of Pikes 
[2nd word of eommand).. Present Pike. 1837 Diexens Pickw. 
tv, There was a general clash of muskets, as arms were pre- 


4. To put before the eyes of some one; to hold | 


PRESENT. 


sented. 1853 Srocqueter Afilit. Encyel., Present aruts ! 
is the salutation ofa sentry, a guard, or an entire line when 
@ superior officer appears, or the ‘colours’ are saluted. 
‘The motion is performed by bringing the firelock in a per- 
pendicular position in front of the body, and at the same 
re Placing, the hollow of the right foot against the heel of 
the left. 

5. To make present to mind or thanght, exhibit to 
mental perception ; to offer to notice or considera- 
tion; to suggest to the mind; to set forth or 
describe ; to represent (as or 0 de); to set forth. 

1579 Tomson Caédzin's Serum. Tint. 1001/1 To cut off all 
the desires which Sathan presenteth vs, to cause vs to loue 
the world. 1604 Stans. O//, 1. tii. 124 So iustly to your 
Graue eares, He present How I did thrive in this faire 
Ladies loue. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gf. Aves, Pref. § 32 Faith 
which is presented to be an infused grace. 1667 Mutton 
P. L. 48.213 Hear what tn my mind first thoughts present. 
1774 Gotpsm, Wat, //ist. 11.55 The creature is presented 
as very shy. 1885 Manch. Evan, 21 May 6/1 The argn- 
ments on both sides..were presented with clearness and 
precision. 

+b. To offer (battle or the like); to offer ar 
propose (a toast). Ods. rare. 

1600 Dymok fredend (1843) go The lord Lientenant..pre- 
sented a charge to the rebells grosse of horse and foote. 
@ 1627 Havwarp (J.), He was appointed admiral, and pre- 
sented battle to the French navy, which they refused. 1632 
Litncow Trav. x. 431 To pledge or present his Maiesties 
health. ; 

6. reff. (from 4, 5) Of a thing: To offer itself to 
view or perception ; to come before one’s sight or 
notice ; to show itself, appear; to suggest itself, 
came into one’s mind ; to occur. 

tsg0 Spenser #. QO. 1. vii. 19 She went in perill, of each 
noyse affeard, And of cach shade that did it selfe present. 
1603 SuaKs. eas. for 47, tui. 204 A remedie presents it 
selfe. 1638 Junics /aént. elucients 72 Here also pre. 
senteth it selfe in the open fields a great and fearfull 
spectacle, 1746-7 Heavey Aledit., Vewtds (1818) 73 They 
look forward, and nothing presents itself but the righteaus 
Judge; the dreadful tribunal. 1860 Tvnoatt Glac. 1. xxv. 
191 ‘The terrible possibility of his losing his hands presented 
itself to me. 

b. zur, in same senses: cf. 2o offer. Now rare. 

1697 J. Sexcuant Sodid Philos. 370 Our First Principles... 
govern all our Thonghts as occasion presents. 1759 
Gotosm. Bee No. 1 Whichever way I turned, nothing pre. 
sented but prospects of terror. 1805 Eucrenia nt Acton 
Nuas of Desert VW. 148 The idea of ventriloquism never 
presented to either of the Gentlemen or the Lady. 1868 
Chambers’ Encyct. V. 252/2 When no other resource 
presents, A 

7. trans. To bring before the mind by means of 
a symbol, to symholize; to represent, 10 be ihe 
representative of; to be a sign of, stand for, 
denote; to be a picture of. arch. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 2189 Thou shuld..herkon my wille,.. 
present myn astate; To lede all my legis with likyng in 
werre. 1578 Wuetstoxne Promtos & Cass. 1.1, He absent, 
I present our Soueraigne styll. 1599 THvsNne Au/nrade 
(1875) 36 Whiche venome they call by all names presentinge 
or signyfyinge poysone, as a toode, a dragon, a Basiliske, 
a serpente, arsenicke, and suche lyke. 1640 FULLER Joseph's 
Coat (1867) 55 ‘This is My body.’ ‘That is, that which 
signifies, signs, and presents My body. 1651 Hosrrs 
Leviath. u, xviii. 88 Phe Right to Present the Person of 
them all, (that is to say, to be their Representative). 1813 
Scorr Rokeby t. xx. uote, A remarkable figure, ealled Robin 
of Risingham, or Robin of Reedsdale. It presents a hunter, 
with his bow raised in one hand, and in the other what 
seems to be a hare. 

b. To represent (a character) on the stage; to 
act (the character of); to personate, arch. 

1588 Suaks. 1. Z. L.y. i. 124 Sir, you shall present before 
her the Nine Worthies. /déd, v. ii. 537 He presents Hector 
of Troy. 1598 — AZe: IV, w, vic 20 To-night at Hernes- 
Oke. hinst my Sucet Nan present the Faerie Qneene, 1824 
Scott St, Ronan's xx, 1826 — Woodst, vii, Wesaw Mills 
present Bomby at the Fortune playhonse, 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. t. 193 Remembering how we three presented Maid 
Or Nymph, or Goddess,.. In masque or pageant. 

te. To act (a play, or scene in a play). Oés. 

(? With mixture of sense 4 

@ 1610 Heacey Epictetus’ Alan, (1636) 50 Now they sound 
the ‘TI'rumpets, and presently they present the Tragedies, 
1637 Mitton (é¢2e) gk Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634: on Michaelmasse night. 1637 Evetyn Diary (1819) 
I. 7 At Christmas the Gentlemen of Exeter College pre- 
sented a Comedy to the University, 

8. Law. To bring or lay before a court, 
magistrate, or person in authority, for consideration 
or trial; to make presentment of. a. To make 
a formal statement of; to submit (a fact, or 
a request, complaint, etc.). Also adsol. 

{1290 Rolls of Partt, |. 56/2 Presentatum fuit coram, eis 
quod Abbas Saneti Benedicti obstruxit quandam ripariam 
barrera et catena.] 

a1400 Pistild of Susan 206 Pus _wib cauteles qwaynt, 
Preostes presented pis playnt. 1450 Rolls of Parlt.V. ae 
The seid xii men dar noo-thing say ne present agayns the 
seid mysdoers. 1546 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 202 A house.. 
whych hath hyn always employed, as hit was presented 
before the kynges Maiestyes Commyssioners there, to the 
mayntenannce of one seolemaster ther. 1724 Swirt Drafier's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. ut. 104 A sharp censure..against dis- 
solving grand-juries..while matters are under their con- 
sideration and not presented. /é;d. 105 Scroggs dissolved 
the grand-jury of London for fear they should present; but 
ours in Dublin was dissolved, because they would not 

resent. 189r Mairrann & Baitnon Court Baron (Selden 
Boe.) roo The ale-tasters present that Agneta the widow 
brewed and sold contrary to the assize. 2 

b. To bring (an offence, or something faulty) 


PRESENT. 


formally under the notice of the proper authority, 
for enquiry or action. 

1429 Kolls of Parlt. WV. 359 And he yat..presenteth yat 
offence to ye Tresorer. 1477 /bid. VI. 190/1 Theu the 
same Serchours present such defautes before the Justices of 
peas. 1555 WVottinghan Rec. (1889) 1V. 208 We presente 
the comnion bulle, that he be put a-way, for he ys uothyng 
worth. 1705 Heaane Collect. 2 Sept. \O.H.S,) I. go The 
Grand Juries .. preseuted ‘the Memorial of the Ch. of 
England’, 1881 Zines 28 July 9/5 There is not a rural 
dean in England who would not present St. Margaret's 
churchyard to his archdeacon at the uext Visitation. 

ce. To bring a formal charge or accusation 
against (a person), to charge formally; to report 
or bring up for trial. 

1§26 TinpDALe Aare xiii, 11 But wheu they leade you and 
present you take noothought. 1588 W. Saute Brief Deser, 
Lond, (Fkarl. MS. 6363, Hf. 13), They present euery man, at 
whose dore the street is uot well paved. 1603 Coxstit. 
§& Canons Eccl, exxi, 1701 Pripeaux Direct. Ch. wardens 
2 The Church-wardens are also to present alf such as come 
not to Church. 1945 De Joe's Eng. Tradesman (184) Wt. 
xxxix, 117 A tradesinan wrangling in every bargain..should 
be presented as a public nuisance. 

9. To place (a thing) in, or give to (it), a 
particular direction or position. a, To point 
(a weapon, esp. a fire-arm) al something; to hold 
(it) out in the position of taking aim, so as to be 
ready to fire immediately. Also aéso/, (esp. as 
word of command). (See also 4b.) 

1879 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 227 The said George 
Hume presentand ane pistolet to him. 1678 Six G. Mac- 
Kenzie Crom, Laws Scot. t xxxiv § 3 (1699) 153 William 
Hamilton pursued for wearing of Pistols, and presenting one 
to the Provost of Edinburgh. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
I. xvi. 280 He sces me cock and present. 1725 — J ‘oy. 
round World (1840) 1553 He presented his piece, and shot 
them both flying. 1801 Strutt Sports § Fast. uti. $ 14 
According to Virgil, the Roman youth presented their 
Jances_towards their opponents in a menacing position. 
1823 Scotr Peveril vil, He ordered his own people to 
present their pistols and carabines. 1853 Srocqurter A/idit. 
Encycl, Present, to level; to aim; to Wag the firelock to 
an horizontal position, the buit resting against the right 
shoulder for the purpose of discharging its contents at a 
given object. 

b. Oédstetrics, Of the foetus: To direct (a par- 
ticular part) towards the os zéeri during labour. 
Usually zztr. for reff. said of the part so directed, 
or of the foetus in relation to its position during 
labour, Also Path. of a tumour or abscess: To 
be directed, to project. 

1597 A. M. tr, Grildemcan's Fr. Chirurg. 36/1 Followinge 
the natural! Childehirth, the childe allways praesenteth first 
his hende. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. 163/1 When 
the Child presents in any other Posture. 1790 R. Biaxo in 
Med. Commun, U. 415 The head of the child presented. 
38997 Alibutt's Syst, Med. (11.377 A pericesophageat abscess 
frequently presents laterally. 

c. ¢rans. To point, direct, or turn (a thing) to face 
something, or in a specified direction. Also ¢vtr. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. §225 The first course, consisting 
of four stones,..which, as they all presented some part of 
their faces to the sea, were all of Moorstone. 1820 SHELLEY 
Edipus \, 318 The swine. with bare tusks And wrinkled 
suouts presented to the foe. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry 
Leaves 128 Occasion was now offering us her forelock: we 
strove in vain afterwards to catch the close-shorn backhead 
which she presented to us in her flight. 

+d. intr. for ref. Of the wind (Maut.): To 
take a favourable direction ; to begin to blow from 
the right quarter. Ods. 

1689 Loud, Gaz. No. 2306/1 The Wind presenting fair, 
they were obliged to sait that evening 1698 Faver Acc. 
E. India & P.2 A rich aud numerous Fleet of Merchants, .. 
designed for their several Places of Traffick, when the Wind 
should present. 171a W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 375 In case 
the wind should present sooner, 

10. To bring, introduce, or put (a substance) into 


the presence of or into close contact with another. 

1758 Rep tr. Macguer's Chyu. 1. 21 tifa pure Alkali be 
presented 10 a pure Acid, they rush together with violence. 
1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 392 When the vapour of 
alcohol is mixed with oxygen .., the mixture detonates when 
presented toa lighted taper, ’ 

II. ‘fo make an offering, present, or gift of; to 
offer, deliver, give. 

ll. ¢rans. To bring or place (a thing) before or 
into the presence of a person, or to put (it) into bis 
hands, for acceptance; to offer, proffer, deliver, 
hand over, bestow, give (usually in a formal or 
ceremonions manner). 

With various connotations: as (a) to offer or give as a gift 
(cf. Present 14.2); (6) to offer as an act of worship, as a 
sacrifice, etc. ; = Orrrr v. 15 {c) to offer or hand somethin, 
in ministration, service, or courtesy; +(d@) to deliver or hand 
afetter: formerly used in addressing a letter; see quots. ; 
{e) to offer a book or literary work to readers, to put it in 
their power to buy or read it. In the earliest quots. the 
things preseuted are gifts, but it is doubtful whether this was 
implied in the verb: there is no implication of a gift in F. 
présenter or présentation. | 

(a) 61375 ‘hrvon. Eng. (Ritson) 625 He brohte a riche 
present,. .he presentede him also Other thingesfele mo. 13.. 
K. Alis. 6% (Bodl. MS.) His mau him brou3th by a cheyne A 
grisely beest, a hugged colte.. He presented it to be kynge. 
1400-60 Alexander 5138 3it sall I send jow..a sertau of 
giftis,..1 presand 30w, of panters full of proud mascles, 
Foure hundreth feflis. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Three gostly giftes.. Unto the kyng anone they did 

resent. 1508 Dunasn Goldyn Targe 87 Thare saw 1 

Yature present hir a gounn Rich to behald. .Off ewiry hew. 
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rs85 T. Wasntncton tr. Wicholay's Voy, 1. xv. 15b, [They] 
presented vnto him a mulet. 1665 Boyte Occas. Reft, 
Occas. Medit. w. iv, The best ‘Trees present us their 
Blossoms, hefore they give us their Fruit. 1794 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett £i/en 1. 148 To present Miss Meredith in his 
name, a very elegant little watch. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot 
§ Elaine 70 With purpose to present them [the diamonds] 
to the Queen. 

(8) 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Communion, Here 
wee offre and present unto thec (O Lorde) oure selfe, oure 
soules, and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and liuely 
sacrifice unto thee, 611 Brpre Xow. xii, 1 i beseech you 
therefore brethren,..that ye present your bodies a liuing 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable vito God, which is your reason- 


able seruice. 1901 Br. Gore Body of Chrisé iii. § 3 (1907). 


198 The earlier practice ..was to prerene the earthly prayers 
and sacrifices at the heavenly altar. 1907 /éid. 310 note, 
The Fathers in general teach. .that our Lord..is now acting 
as our great high-priest in heaven ;..presenting His sacrifice 
on our behalf, or presenting our sacrifices for us. 

() 41533 Lo. Berners /7uon x\v. 150, I present you this 
cuppe, that ye shulde drynke therof, 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. 
ut. ii. tor, | thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which 
he did thrice refuse. 1912-14 Pore Rape Lock in. 130 So 
Ladies in Romauce assist their Knight, Present the spear, 
and arm him for the fight. 1777 W. Datrympce Trav. 5. 
& fort. xliii, Another nohleman. .to hand him his wine and 
water, which he tastes and presents on his kuee. 

(2) 136 in M.A. E, Green Lett. &. & Zllust. Ladies (1846) 
IL. cvili. 266 To the right honourable and my singular good 
lord, the Lord Privy Seal, this be presented. 1635 N 
Lacon in Priv. Corr. Lady JF. Cornwallis (1842) 274 To 
my deare and loving mother, the Lady Bacon, presente 
these. 1642 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1V. 2 To the hands 
of the Lady Marie, Princesse of Aurauia, these present. 
1720 in Lett, Lit, Alen (Camden) 354 To the Hontle the 
Lord Harley, present. 

(e) 1647 CLrarenvon Hist. Reb. 1. §1 To present to the 
world. .a full and clear Narration, 1662 in Boyle's Spring 
of Atr Publisher to Rdr., These following auswers to Fran- 
éiscus Linus aud Mr. Hobbs are presented in compensation 
of the delay. 1860 Hook Lives Adps. (1869) 1. i. 2 The 
work uow presented to the reader. Zéfd, v. 267 The docu- 
ment by which it was accomplished shall be presented to 
the reader. f E 

b. With a person as obj.: To deliver up as 
a prisoner. 

e1360 £. £. Alltit. P, B. 1217 Hise gentyle.. presented 
wern as presoneres to the prynce rychest. 1375 Bargovr 
Bruce xv. yor Bot weill soyue eftir he wes tane, And pre- 
sentit wes to the kyng. c18z0 Lincarp fist, Eng. (1855) 
LV. ii. 93/1 They [Queen Margaret aud ladies} were..dis- 
eacl: and presented as prisoners to the King [Edw. 1Vj. 

ce. To deliver, convey, give (something non- 
material, esp. a message, greeting, or the like) ; 
to offer (compliments, regards, etc.) ; ‘f to offer or 
render (service or assistance). 

13.. Coerde L. 2179 The messengers told al the dishonour, 
That them did the emperour }..And the steward's preseutin 
His behest, and his helping. _¢ 1385 Cuaucea ZL. G. IV. 
1297 (Dido) Aud ek merce his massage hath presentid. 
1398 Teesisa Barth. De P. &. 1. xvi. (1495) d iv/t What he 
idee wit] take of that he felyth, he presentyth to thynwytt. 
1604 E, G{rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies Vo Xxix. 422 
This Service presented, the old man returned, 1611 SHAKS. 
Wint. T. 01. 17 We shall Present our seruices to a fine 
new Prince Oue of these dayes. 1638 R. Banentr, Balzac's 
Lei#. (vol. 11) 19 To present you my comptements, 1656 B. 
Harris Parival's [ron Age (1659) 43 That..the Ifollanders 
..had presented all kind of help to the Venetians. Azad. 
Mr. A. presents his compliments to Mr. B., and regrets to 
say [etc.]. r 

d. To deliver formally to the proper quarter 
(a docnment, as a written address, petition, order, 
bill, account, etc.) for acceptance, or to be dealt 
with according to its tenor. Also fig. 

1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxi. (Percy Soc.) 151 In our 
court there is a byll presented By Graund Amour, ¢1 
Mitton Soun., On las Blindness 5 My Soul more bent To 
serve therewith my Maker, and present My true account. 
1742 Pore Dunc. w. 136 Now crowds on crowds around 
the Goddess press, Each ate to present their first Address. 
1971 Gotosm. Hest. Eng. VV. br Both houses presented 
her warm addresses. 1819 SHELLEY Cenci 1 ii. 59 But you, 
Orsino, Have the petition: wherefore not present it? 1863 
H. Cox Jnséél. 1. 1x. 16s After a bill is prepared and pre- 
sented, the question is put that it be read a first time. 1900 
Wesim. Gaz. 30 Jan. of “Present again',..shows that the 
banker has reason to believe that the cheque will be met. 

e. Of things: To offer, furnish, afford, supply. 

1604 E. Glermstone) D’Acosta's Hist, Indies wt. xxv. 197 
Some {fountains} are quite dried vp, according to the force 
and vigour they have, and the matter that Is presented, 
a 1614 NNE Biaavaros (1644) 19x If a man when an 
urgent occasion is presented, expose himselfe to a certaine 
and assured death, x817 Jas. Matt Srit. /ndia 11. ww. iv. 
118 An opportunity which ‘good fortune seemed to present. 
1863 Lyett Antig. Alan it. 19 [Their] thatched roofs and 
wooden walls could preseut but a poor defence. 


412. To give, make presentation of (a benefice) 


toa clergyman. Obs. (Cf. 3.) 

1390 Vork Manual (Surtees) 120 Alf those that mali- 
cious! Ae or lettis the right presentacion ofa chirche, 
the whiche the very patron sholde present. ¢1q425 MMS. 
Cott, Claud. A. 2 ¥f. 124 Alle poo pat lettuth pe rytheful 
patron to present his chyrche pat he hath ryte to. 1579 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Wi. 177 Lyke as. .all benefices 
hes beue presentit and collationat sen the begynning of his 
Hienes regnue. 1796 Mus. M. Roatnson Angelina 111. 33, 
I had, this morning, the happiness of presenting him a 
living in Herefordshire, (of three hundred pounds annually). 


13. To make a presentation or gift to; to give 
a present or presents to; to bestow something 
upon ; to endow. 


, [The resultant sense here is as in 11, but the person, who 
is the dative object in r1,is here the direct object, the thing 


N. 


PRESENTABLY. 


presented being either introduced by wth, or (in b) un- 
expressed. ‘This construction appears to have been of Eng. 
development, there being nothing similar in OF. or med.L. 
It is notable that it is represented as early as sense 11.] 

a. 7o present a person with a thing =o present 
a thing oa person (sense 11). Formerly in the full 
extent of sense 11; now always implying bestowal 
of somes a gift to be kept (11 (@)). Also 
fig. to furnish or supply with something. 

@1300 Cursor M. 12318 lesus..bar it ham als in a ball, 
And present pan his moder wit-all. a@1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxxiv.96 When the kynges come wery, to presente 
hyre soue With myrre, gold, ant eucenz. 13. Guy IVart, 
(A.} 1039 This present 3e schullen vnderfong,..And present 
per-wip..Rohaut, mi kinde ford. ¢14goo Maunoev. (Roxb.) 
xxv. 116 Efter paim commer grete barounes aud resandez 
him with sum iowell. e¢7 Melusine 304 He was.. 
receyued with grete joye, & presented with gret ryches. 
196 Suaks. Tam. Shr. u. i. §5, 1 do present you with a 
man of mine Cunning in Musicke, and the Mathematickes, 
To iustruct her fully in those sciences. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid u. prop. i. Schol., You must take all the Rectangles 
of the parts, and they will present you with the Rectangle 
of the wholes. 1676 Hate Contewtpi. 1. 65 The kuowledge 
of Christ Jesus presents me with a continual Odject of a 
higher value, 1787 Jerrerson H7ri#. (1859) 11. 103 To pre- 
sent the public with this acceptahle present. 103). Morse 
in AZ. Cutler's Life, etc. (1888) iL. 130 Yesterday week 
Mrs. Morse presented me with a fine daughter, 1831 
Soutuev Lett. (1856) IV. 247 Mrs. Bray..has desired to 
present you with a copy of Mary Colling’s poem. 

+b. with personal obj. only; rarely adsol. 
¢1330 R. Brune Chron. lace (Rolls) 3219 Pou scholdest 
vs presente & gyue, And helpe vs alle in pes to lyue; Bot 
vow bou comest to reue vs our socour, ¢1400 Maunorv. 

(1839) xxii. 237 Whan_pat all men han pus presented the 
Emperour. 1594 T. Bepincrteto tr. Machiavelli's Floren. 
tine Hist. (1595) 209 [He] was by the King so bountifully 
presented, and fouingly vsed. @1648 Ln. Heraerr 
dien. VIET (1683) 210 Francis not only richly presented 
him, but coudueied him through the Town. 1676 Soutr 
Serm. (1823) 1. 240 In these days men present just as they 
soil their ground, not that they love the dirt, but that they 
expect a crop. 1691 tr. Exflianne's Obsere. Fourn. 
Naples 105 They bestow them [benefices] upon such Secu- 
lars as Present them highest. 1g1z Araurunot John Bull 
un. iv, Have I not presented you nobly? Have [ uot clad 
your whole ene 

Presentable (prize‘ntib’l), 2. [f, PRESENT v, 
+-ABLE: cf. F. présentabée.] 

1. That can or may be presented ; capable of, or 
suitable for, presentation (to a person, to the mind, 
as a gift, etc.). 

a1626 A. Lane Aedil. (1629) aijb, Faultring words, 
wandring thoughts, are ueither of them presentable to thee. 
1756 Burke Sud. & B. v. vii, Here are again two ideas uot 
preseutable but by language. 1854 Farapay Ex. Res. Ww. 
468 Under that form it is easily presentable to the mind. 
1868 E. Eowaros Radegh I. xv, 280 These possibilities of 
a presentable claim. 

2. Law. That may or should be presented, or 
formally brought up or charged, as an offence, an 
offender, etc. ; liable to presentment. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 Thinges enquirable present- 
able or determinable before iusticers of peas. a@1701 in 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.wardens (1701) 11 They  will..pre- 
sent such persons and things as are presentable by the 
Ecclesiastical Laws. 1939 ¥. Bacon's Disc. Gout. Eny. 
1. Ixvi, 145 note, This was ofsunly presentable and punish- 
able in the Leet. 1863 Keate Life BA. T. Wilson 1. x. 
327 It [drunkenness] should be especially enumerated 
among the presentable offences. 

8. Eccl. a. Ofa benefice: To which a clergyman 
may be presented: = PRESENTATIVE t. b. Of 
a clergyman; Capable of being presented to a 
benefice (rave—°). 

2636 Pavxne Unbish. Tint. (1661) 130 Were all Appro- 

riations, and impropriations .. made presentable. 1686 

Lot Stafjordsh. 297 To found sucb a Church or Chappel, 
and to ordain that it shall be a douative and uot preseut- 
able, 31726 AYLIFFE aren 90 No more..than Incum- 
bents of’ Churches Preseutable can by their sole Act grant 
the Incumbencies to others. 1882 Ocitvie (Annan ale), 
Presentable..3. Eccles, (a) Cee of being presented to 
a church living¢ as,a presentable clerk. (So in later Dicts.] 


4, Suitable, by attire or appearance, to be pre- 
sented or introduced into society or company; in 
proper trim ; of decent appearance, fit to be seen. 
vay of persons; often extended to things.) 


he usual current sense. 

1827 Scorr Yrn/. 29 Aug., I am glad. sthat his friends are 
so presentable. 1835 Wtuuts Pencillings If. xlii 34 A wash 
in the clean water made him once more a presentable 
person, 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xiv, Is he a_present- 
able sort of a person? 1868 HawrHornxe Fr. & it. Note- 
Bks. 1. 170 The pictures beggin a more presentable con- 
dition than usual. 1887 R. N. Caary Uncle Max v, She 
.»was quite a presentable young whe 1 Mrs. Craw: 
ror iu Darl Vetis 12 Dec., This table looks very fine set 
out for an ofeeial dinner, but only the ends are of mahogany 
aud haye presentable legs. 4 

Hence Presentabi‘lity, the quality of being 
presentable; (a) capability of presentation; (6) 
state of being fit to be seen; Presentably adv., 
in a presentable manner, so as to have a decent 


appearance, 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 297 The phenomenal 
presentability within it. .of other and uon-native sentiencies, 
angelic or demonic. 1888 J. Martineau Stud. Relig. I, 1. 
iv, 124 We adopt the test of objective presentability 
(Anschauung). 1888 Pop. Sci. Afonthly Aug. 447 Qld boots, 
which had long passed the season of preseutability. 1894 


PRESENTAL. 


ALE. Ler fist. Columbus (Ohio) 1. 252 The Square was 
enclosed, for the first time presentably, with a fence of cedar 
posts and white painted palings. 

Presental (prize‘ntal). rare, ([f. as prec. + 
-AL 5, after destowal, etc.] = PRESENTATION, 

1869 Chicago Advance 14 Jan. (Cent.), As illustrations of 
the author's presental of different sides of a snbject, we give 


two extracts. _ 
+ Presenta'neous, ¢. Obs. [f. L. preesenta- 


neus operating quickly (Plin.) (f. prarsent-em 
PRESENT @.+Suffix -dve-ws)+-0uS.] a. Acting 
immediately or speedily: = Present a. gb. 

== PRESENT @. 1. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Presentaneous, present, ready, 
speedy, forceable, effectual. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 

lague ro Some fplagues) partaking of such a pernicious 
degree of malignity, that in the manner of a most presenta- 
neous poyson, they enecate in two or three hours. 1668 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1821) 63 But our relation to eternity 
«Will render the same invariable appearance of glory 
always presentaneous. 

+Pre'sentary, 2. Ols. Also 7 pre-. [ad. 
L. presentari-us that is at hand, ready, quick, 
f{. present-em: see PRESENT @. and -ary 1] 
= Present a, 6, 8. 

€1374 Cuaucer Bocth, v. pr. vie 134 (Camb, MS.) For 
this ie infynyt moeuynge of temporel thinges folweth this 
presentarye estat of lyf vnmoeuable, 1621 ‘J. Brororp Sinz 
unto Death 67 He alloweth a prasentary lapse. 1657 
Hawke Avding is AL. 15 These. .were the pena and 
explicite ‘Festimonies of the peoples general approhations, 
and congratulations. is 

Presentation (prezcntZifon). [ME. a. OF, 
presentacion (13th c. in Littré, mod. F. présenta- 
tion), or ad. late L. presentatién-ent, n. of action 
f. presentdre to PRESENT.) ‘The action of present- 
ing, in various senses ; ravedy, something presented, 

I. 1. The action of presenting or introducing 
n person: see PRESENT v 1, @. The formal 
bringing or presenting of a person before God, as 
a religions act : see PRESENT v, 1 b. 

preeincally, the Presentation of Christ in the Tenifile, 
as recorded in Luke ii. 22-39, and Presentation of the 
Virgin Mary as a child, narrated in the Apocryphal Gospels. 
Also applied to the festivals in which these incidents are 
celebrated hy various branches of the Christian Church, the 
former on Feb, 2 (see Canovemas, Purirication), the latter, 
by the Greek and Roman Churches, on Nov. 21. Also, in 
Aré, a representation of either of these incidents. Order of 
the Presentation of the Virgin Mary: a Roman Catholic 
order of nuns, founded in 1777 in Ireland, and mainly devoted 
to the education of poor girls. 
€1400 MAuNvEY. (1839) xxii. 232 The firste feste is of 
his (the grete Chane’s) ee pat ober is of bis presenta- 
cioun in here temple..where bei maken a mancre of cir- 
cumcisionn. ¢14§0 Cov. Aiyst. ix, (Shaks. Soc.) 89 Lo! 
sofreynes here ye have seyn, In the temple of oure je yes 
presentacion, 14.. in Yundale's Vis, (1843) 141 He 
{Simeon] hath the way nom ‘Io the temple with hye devo- 
cion ‘'o se of Cryst the presentacion. 1662 B.Com. Prayer, 
The Presentation of Christ in the Temple, commonly called, 
The Purification of Saint Mary the Virgin, 1859 Mrs. Jame- 
son Aarly Ital. Painters 250 (Raphael) The subjects. 
were all from the life of Christ, and were as follows :—..4. 
The Presentation in the Temple. /déd. 297 (7itfan) The 
first of his historical compositions..is the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple. 1879 Encyel. Brit. UX. 34/1 
(Farinato) In the Berlin gallery (is) a Presentation in the 
‘Temple. 1880 F. Mevricx in Dict. Chr. Antig. 11. t140/1 
(Festivals of Mary) The Greek and Latin churches agree 
in celebrating the Assumption and the Presentation. /did. 
1144/1 The Festival of the Presentation of St. Mary..did 
not pass into the West till 1375...1ts purpose is to com- 
memorate the presentation of St. Mary as narrated in the 
Gnostic legend which is embodied in the Protevangelion 
and the Gospel of the Birth of Mary. 1885 Cazh, Dict. 691/1 
The story of Mary's presentation in the temple when three 
years old and her sojourn there till her vipa first appears 
in Apocryphal Gospels. /id. 691/2 Order of the Presenta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary...In 1874 it possessed 
Bee tee houses, with 1,140 nuns and more than 20,000 
pupils. 

b. The formal or ceremonious introdnetion of 
a person to another, esp. to a superior; spec. the 
presenting of a person at court. 

1788 Lp. Aucktann Corr. (1861) II. 62 The presenta: 
tions of our countrymen are very troublesome when they 
happen here. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Prey. v, His 

resentation at St. James's had made him courteous, 186 
Mary Howitt /, Brewer's Greece 1. i. 16, 1 was promise 
an early presentation to Her Majesty. 1881 Laov Her- 
rert £dith 150 After May there would be no drawing- 
rooms or presentations, F 

c. The presenting of a candidate for examination, 
for admission to a degree, etc. 

1683 Woop Liz (O. H.S.) III. 57, The duke, after he was 
presented, took his place on the right of the vicechancellor; 
the rest, after presentation, on the left. 1864 ond. Uniz. 
Cal. sg A Certificate..shall be delivered at the Public Pre 
sentation for Degrees to each Candidate who has passed. 
1883 Camb. Univ, Reporter 22 May 732 The Presentation 
for Doctor’s Degrees..conferred honoris causa. .shall take 
Precedence of all others. 1906 J. Writs Ox, Degree Cerem. 
11 The second part of the ceremony is the presentation of 
the candidates to the Vice Chancellor and Proctors. f 

2. Eec/, The action, or the right, of presenting 
a clergyman to a benefice, or to the bishop for 
institation : see PRESENT v. 3. 

[2298 Rolls of Partt. 1.5/1 Diu ante presentacionem factam 
Radulpho per regem fuit institutns.] 

€1360 Wyette Hs. (1880) 248 Pou3z pore prestis my3tten 
frely geten presentacion of lordis to hane benefices wie cure 
of is ei Rolls of Parlt. V. $99/2 The next Presenta- 
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tion, power and auctorite of presentyng of a.. persone to 
the Parissh Chirche. 1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 55 Con- 
cerning the nomination and presentation into benefices, if 
pe Oar estan arise betweene the layetie and Clergie : 
or betweene one spirituall man with another (etc). 1607 
Cowrit Juterpr., Presentation. .is vsed properly for the 
act of a patron offering his Clerke to the Bishop, to be 
instituted in a benefice of his gift. 162e Canis Stzé, 
Sewers (1647) 107 One who hath the presentation or nomi- 
nation to a Church as Patron. 1766 [sce Presextative 
@.1). 1818 Cruise Digesé (ed. 2) LIT. 14 A presentation in 
writing is a kind of letter, not a deed, from the patron to 
the bishop. ., requesting him to admit the person presented 
tothe church. 1852 Hoon CA. Dict. (1871) 607 Presenta- 
tion... differs from nomination, inasmuch as nomination 
signifies offering a clerk to the patron in order thal he may 
be presented to the bishop. 1880 Fowirr Locke ii. o4 
Locke..was made Secretary of Presentations—that is, of 
the Chancellor's church patronage. 


3. Law. +a = PRESENTMENT 2. Ods. b. Bord | 


of presentation (Se. Law): see quot. 1861. 

[1278 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 13/1 Certificet de presentacione 
facta in Itinere suo.) 

1604 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 436 No presentation of blood 
drawing or bearcing wepons of a childe, shall be presented 
before hee he twelve years of age, 1610 Hontano Canuten's 
Brit, (1637) 181 The Clerke of Presentations. 1965 
Erskine, Just, Lave Scot. (1773) ut iii, $ 70 The granter 
of a bond of presentation who has failed to present the 
debtor's person in the terms of his obligation. 1861 W. De. 
Dict. Law Scot Bond of Presentation is an obligation 
granted for behoof of a person in custody on a legal war- 
rant, in order to obtain his temporary liberation. The 
obligant in such a bond becomes bound ‘to present the per- 
son so liberated, to the officer holding the warrant, at a 
particular day and place. 

II. 4. The action of offering for acceptance, esp. 
formally or ceremoniously; handing over, delivery ; 
bestownl, gift, offering. 

1433 Lyoc. St. Fremmund 814 To the Bysshop off the 
diocyse Made off his bullis presentacioun. c1seo Coz, 
Corp. Chr, Plays 26 Here make owre presentacion Vnto 
this kyngis son clensid soo cleyne And to his moder for ovre 
saluacion. 1597 Hooker /tced, Pol. v. xiviii. § 11 Prayers... 
are.,sometime a presentation of mere desires, as a means 
of procuring desired effects at the hands of God. 1700 
C. Nessa Antid, Armin, (1827) &1 The two parts of his 
ne dees ohlation and presentation, cannot be separated. 
1866 Crump Sanking iv. 93 It would seem sufficient that 
the post of the second day should be the medium of presen- 
tation [of a cheque at a bank), 1883 Act 46 & 47 | ict. 
¢. 52 § 10 The Court may. .after the presentation of a bank- 
Tuptcy petition stay any action. .against..the debtor. 

b. Something offered for acceptance ; a present, 
gift, donation; in quot. 1714, an address presented 
(with allusion to sense 3.a). ? Ods. 

1619 Time's Storehouse Ww iv. 1354/2 The height or top of 
an oliue tree..wherof the Doue broght a presentation to the 
good old man, asa symbolof grace. 1663 Giron Counsel 
aiij, This is a nae of Attome, in comparison of other 
Presentations. 1714 Strete Lever No. 3 (1715) 16 A Sett 
of Persons whom they call in their Presentation the Lovers 
Vagabond. 

III. 5. The action of presenting to sight or 
view, or that by which, something is so presented ; 
thentrieal, pictorial, or symbolic representation ; 
a display, show, exhibilion, 

1600 Suaks. 4, VY. LZ. v. iv. 112 He vses his folly like a 
stalking-horse, and vnder the presentation of that be shoots 
his wit. 1672 Dryoen £ss., Heroic Plays (ed. Ker) I. 130 
These warlike instruments, and even their presentations of 
fighting on the stage, are no more than necessary to pro- 
duce the effects of an heroic play. 1858 Hawruorne Jr, & 
ft, Note-Bks. 11. 19 To aim at any other presentation of 
female beauty. 1898 R. F. Hortons Command, Jesus v. 
78 The plain presentation of it [the Passion] by the peasants 
of Ober-Ammergau has an overwhelming effect even on 
careless spectators, 

b. An image, likeness, semblance (= PRESENT- 
MENT § b); a representation, a symbol. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. [/1,1. iv. 84, L call'd thee then, poore 
Shadow, painted ns The presentation of but what 
lwas. 1 » H. Newman Gerontius iii, 32 Thou livest 
in a world of signs and types, The presentations of most 
holy truths. 

6. The action of presenting toe notiee or mental 
view ; setting forth, a statement. 

1597 Hooker ced. Pol. v. \xvii. § 4 This new presenta. 
tion of Christ not before their eyes but within their soules. 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I, 283, 1 have not further to 
trouble yt Excell¢y then w! the presentation of my reall 
desires to serve you, 1829 I, Taytor Lnthus. x. 302 In 
the Bible, there are no scientific presentations of the body 
of divinity. 1907 Hiddert Frni. July 927 His presentations 
of the orthodox case are sometimes the merest travesties of 
what educated opponents really hold, 


b. The action of representing to the mind or 
thought; representation or suggestion to the mind. 
(Cf. PRESENTIVE.) 


1871 Eartr Philol. Eng. Tongue (1873) § 229 The letter A 
was once a picture, and it represented a bull’s hend.. .It 
began in presentation and has reached a state of symbotism. 


7. Metaph. and Psychol. (tr. Ger. Vorstellung.) 
All the modification of conscionsness directly in- 
volved in the knowing or being aware of an object 
in a single moment of thought. By some authors 
restricted to pereeptnal cognition, in order to mark 
the distinction between it and ideational cognition 
or representation. 


1842 Asp. Tomson Laws Th. § 46 (1860) 91 The impres- 
sion which any object makes upon the med may he called 
a Presentation. 1864 Bowen tet t Such acts are called 
Intuitions or Presentations; the former is the more gene- 


PRESENTATIVE. 


rally received appellation, 1871 Farrar Witn. #list. ii. 
51 xole, Strauss. .shewed how essential were the differences 
between dogma and speculation, between the presentation 
and the notion. 1874 Lewes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 691 
The specific facts of feeling, perception, desire, will, &c., in 
so far as they are £xozu#, may on the whole be called Pre- 
sentation (Vorstellung). 1884 Sutty Oxtl. Psychology vi. 

152 ‘The percept involves the immediate assurance of the 
presence of the whole object. Hence psychologists com- 
monly speak of percepts in their totality as presentations. 
1886 J. Warp in Fvcyed. Brit. XX. nie AML that variety 
of mental facts which we speak of as sensations, perceptions, 
images, intuitions, concepts, notions, have two characteristics 
in common : (1) they admit of being more or less attended 
to, and (2) can be reproduced and associated together. It 
is here proposed to use the term presentation to connote 
such a mental fact, and as the best English equivalent for 
what Locke meant hy idea, and what Kant and Herbart 
called a Vorstellung. 

8. The action of placing, or condition of being 
placed, in a particular direction or position with 
respect to something else or to an observer; the 
mode in which a thing is presented or presents itself, 

1833 Herscure Astron. xi. 349 A presentation of the one 
planet to the other in conjunction, ina variety of situations, 
tends to produce compensation. 1866 — Faw. Lect, Sc. 205 
Among them occurs every variety..of oblique presentation 
from a plane passing..edgeways thro‘ the eye of the specta- 
tor to one perpendicular to the visual line. 188: T. W. 
Wess in Nature 10 Nov. 38/2 The Earl of Rosse. .finds a 
narrow ray on either side, making..a singular resemblance 
to Saturn with a very thin presentation of the ring. 

b. Obstetr, The presenting of a particular part 
of the foetus towards the os wéer? during labour: 
see Present 7. gb. Often with defining word 
indicating the part, as arm, breech, face, foot, head, 
Shoulder, vertex, etc. 

1954-64 SNELLIE WMidwif 1,195 The presentation of the 
head was always deemed the most natural. 1842 STEPHENS 
Bh, Farm (1849) 1. 312/1 The presentation [of lambs, ete.] 
is sometimes made with the hind-feet foremost. 1851 
Ramszoruam Odstetr, Med, ‘ed, 3) 121 Discriminating 
marks of a Head Presentation. y 

"| 9. Used for presence (app. for the sake of rime). 

1485 Digly Myst. (1882) u. 180 Bounde to Terusalem, 
with furyous vyolacion, Be-for cesar caypha, and annas 
presentacion. ; i 

IV. 10. attrid. in sense 4, as presentation 
copy, clock, etc.; presentation day, a day on 
which a ceremonial presentation is made, e.g. 
a degree-day in a university: see qnots.; in sense 
1b,as presentation frock, gowit; in sense 6 or 7, as 
presentation value, value as a fact presented to 


mental view or knowledge. 

18rg Lavy Morcan Antobieg. (1859) 337 The others 
(books) were all presentation copies. 1837 Locktart Scott 
Ixii, (1839) VII. 406 There are few living authors of whose 
works presentation copies are not to be found here. 1843 
F. P. Beroen S&, Vale Coll, 131 A short time previous to 
‘Presentation Day ‘—the day when the Senior class leaves 
the Institution, (Vo¢e] At the middle of the third term.. 
certificates are presented by the Faculty to the Corporation 
recommending those who have passeda satisfactory examina- 
tion as warty of degree. This gave rise to the term 
‘ Presentation Day’. 1866 Vezspr., Presentation Day at the 
University of London, 1868 Sternens Runic Aton. 1. 296 
It must have been a presentation-sword. 1889 Lippon in 
Pall Mall G. 22 Apn 1f2 The death, burial, and resurrece 
tion of Jesus had a mystical side and aspect over and above 
their presentation value as events in the world’s history. 
1895 IVestm, Gaz. 19 Feb. 5/2 Presentation gown of white 
duchesse satin, a 

Ifence Presenta'tional a., of or pertaining to 
presentation (sense 7); Presenta‘tionalism: see 
quots.; Presenta‘tionism, the doctrine that in per- 
ception the mind has an immediate cognition of the 
object; Presentationalist, Presenta‘tionist, 
one who holds this doctrine, a believer in the imme- 
diate perception of sensible things (also aé¢rzd.). 

1886 E. J. Hanutton Afental Science xviii. 131 The whole 
doctrine is more comprchensive than that of *presentational 
realism, and..may be designated by the unrestricted term 
‘* presentationalism | 1907 A thenzum 18 May 610/3 The 
subjective self is..an inference from certain Pee aaveonal 
changes that cannot be ascribed to physical stimuli, and 
Ward's view is justified. 1895 Funk's Standard Dict., Pre- 
sentationalisnt, the doctrine that man has an immediate 
perception of alt the elemental forms of entity, as space, 
time, substance, and powers; natural realism, in an ex- 
tended sense. /did., *Presentationalist. a@18g2 Sin W. 
Hamitton in Reids Wks. (1846) 820/1 His doctrine of 
perception is..one of immediate cognition, under the form 
of real *presentationism. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 657 
If the reader wants a name to characterise this system, 
he may call it the system of Absolute or Thorough- 
going presentationism. @ 1842 Sir W. Hamicton in Reid's 
Wks, (1846) 816/1 ‘The *presentationists or Intuitionists 
constitute the ohject of which we are conscious in percep- 
tion, into a sole, absolute, or total object ; in other words, 
reduce perception to an act of immediate or intuitive cog- 
nition, 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 390 He is vir- 
tually a representationist as well as a presentationist. 1907 
Athenzum 6 Apr. 407/1 Let him consider the whole ‘ Pre- 
sentationist * controversy. win 

Presentative (prizent3tiv), 2. [ad. med.L. 
type *presentalivws: see PRESENT v. and ~ATIVE. 
Cf. REPRESENTATIVE. ] 7 

l. Zce/. Of a benefice: To or for which a patron 
has the right of presentation: see quot. 1766. Also 
said of the advowson, the tithes, ete. connected 
with such a benefice. Opp. to APPROPRIATE, 


CoLLATIVE, DONATIVE, EMPROPRIATE. No 


PRESENTATIVE. 


1559 in Strype Ans. Ref. (1709) J. App. viii. 22 Founda: 
tions of free-chappels..to be donatyve and not presentatyve. 
1612 W. ‘Taavers Supplic. in Hooker's Ws. (1888) LL. 555 
The place of ministry whereunto I was called was not 
presentative. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 300b, Parson Imper- 
sonee is the Rector tbat is in possession of the Church 
Parochiall, be it presentatine, or impropriate. 1646 Spe?- 
man's Denon Temer. Ecci. bj, The same remedy both for 
the presentative and impropriate Tithe, 1648 Ieviix 
Undeceiv. People 3 The Churches will no longer he preses- 
tative at the choice of the Patron; but either made £vective 
at the will of the People, or else Collated by the Trustees 
of the severall Counties (succeeding .. in the power of 
Bishops). 1766 Brackstoxe Comm. IL. iii. 22 An advow- 
son presentative is where the patron hath a right of presen- 
tation to the bishop or ordinary, and moreover to demand 
of him to institute his clerk, if he find him canonically 
qualified : and this is the most usual advowson. 1872 O. 
Suetey Gloss. Ecc. Terms s.v. Dean, [Vhis] deanery ts not 
presentative, but donative. 

+2. Of or pertaining Lo presentation or bestowal. 

1594 Airey. Policy (1599) 189 The manlike hand of the 
Poet Claudian that reas so well and eloquently set downe 
the presentatiue Epigram of the said gift. 

+3. = REPRESENTATIVE a. 1, 2. Obs, 
¢1430 [implied in Presentarivecy}. 1642 Left. /. 
Gentil. to Friend in Lond. 4 \f the Parliament without the 
King make the presentative body, the King is the reall head 
to that body of the kingdome. 1653 IT. Wutstier Upshot 
inf. Baftisnt 22 Christ heing God the Son, spake in the 
glory, the Majesty presentative of Christ. /éfd. 86 The 
Angell visionally, presentative Christ our Redeemer. 

4. llaving the function or power of presenting an 
idea or notion to the mind. 

1855 Britny “ss., Tennyson 37 That phrase, ‘a great 
water ',..is an instance of the intense presentative power of 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius, 1885 Stevenson in Contemp, Rev. 
Apr. 550 Those arts.. like archilcettre, music, and the 
dance, which are self-sufficient and merely presentative. 

5. VMetaph. and /’sychol, Of, pertaining or relating 
to, or of the nature of presentation (sense 7); by 
some authors (e. g. Hamilton and Herbert Spencer) 
distinguished from representative, but now more 
usually employed as the wider term including this. 

@184z Sir W. Hasurton in Reid's Wks. (1846) 804 
The distinction of Presentative, Intuitive or Immediate, 
and of Representative or Mediate cognition. /d%/. 8053/1 
An immediate cognition, in as much as the thing known is 
itself presented to observation, may be called a presentative ; 
and in as much as the thing presented, is, as it were, viewed 
by the mind face to face, may be called an intuitive, cngni- 
tinn. A mediate cognition, in as much as the thing known 
is held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarjous representa- 
tion, may be called a representative cognition... In a pre- 
sentative or immediate cognition there is one sole object. 
dbid. 823/1 If then he declare that his own opinion coin- 
cides with that of the vulgar, he will, consequently, declare 
himself a Presentative Realist. 1855 H. Srencer /’rianc. 
Psychol, (1872) 1. 1. iv. 5 Sensations are sometimes called 
presentative feelings. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley ii, 43 In 
his account of sense perception, he anticipates the spirit of 
the presentative psychology of Reid and Hamilton. a 1881 
A. Baraatr PAys. Mlelentpiric (1883) 176 This division of 
outer and inner seems to correspond with those between 
impressions and ideas, sensations and thoughts, and primary 
or presentative or vivid, and secondary or representative or 
faint states of consciousness, 

Hence Prese‘ntatively adv. (in quot., repre- 
sentatively, by representation). 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. \xxxvii. (1869) 49 With inne 
this bred al the souereyn good is put,..nouht ymaginatyf- 
liche, nonht presentatyfliche, nouht vertualliche,.. hut .. 
bodiliche and rialliche, presentliche and verreyliche. 

Presented (prizentéd), pf/. a. [f. PRESENT 
v.+-ED!1,} Brought or placed before one, intro- 
dneed ; offered, bestowed, directed, etc.: see the 
verb. In quot. 1631 aéso/. = next, I. 

rsga Suaks. Ver. & Ad. 405 Learne of him..To take 
aduantage on presented ioy. 1631 WEeveaR Anc. Fun. 
Afon. 303 Knowing the presented, to bee a very vnlearned 
and ynsufficient man, 1732 Pope /Yor, Sat, 11. ii. 51 Avidien, 
or his Wife..Sell their presented partridges, and fruits, And 
humbly live on rabbits and on roots. 1800 Céron. in Asiat. 
Ann, Reg. 26/1 His Excellency will enter at the St. George's 
gate, and be received with presented arms by his Majesty's 
5tst regiment. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. 
i. vi. 245 Presented feelings hinder the representation of 
other feelings. 

Presentee (prezénti’). [a. AF. presentee 
a presentee = F. présenté, pa. pple. of présenter 
to PRESENT: see -EE.] 

1. A person presented. 

a. dccl. A clergyman presented (for institution) 
to a benefice: see PRESENT v. 3. 

[1351-2 Roils of Parit. 11. 244/1 Vos Presentees sont a 
yeenx Benefices ensi recenz.] 1498-9 P/umpton Corr. 
(Camden) 132, I have..shewed to him as your mastershi 
presented in after the deith of the last Incumbent, whic 
presentee was in by the space of iiii or v dayes at the least. 
1570-6 Lamsarpe Peraml, Kent (1826) 229 King John 
presented a Clarke to the Churche and commaunded hy his 
writ that his presentee should be admitted. 1639 Eart or 
Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. t (1886) V. 94 The 
vickaridge of colligan, fallen voide by the death of Thomas 
Vyning, my laste presentee. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 86/1 
The people of the parish had no colour of an objection to 
the presentee. 1854 H. Mitter Sch, §& Sehm. ii, (1857) 32 
Donald's minister..died in middle life, and an unpopular 
presentee was obtruded on the people. 1884 Sir C. E. 
Pottock in Law Times Rep. 19 Apr. 239/1 The bishop 
wrote to the plaintiff that..he was obliged to refuse to 
institute his presentee. | 

b. A person nominated or recommended for any 


office or position. 
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1896 Ji vst. Gaz, 14 May 8/1 In one old case the court 
rejected a nominee as not being duly qualified,..whicb led 
to the passing of an Act, which provided that, even if the 
presentee is reported not to he qnalified, the Crown may 
nevertheless insist on his admission. Nowadays..the Lord 
Probationer is invariably found qualified, and is at once 
transformed from an ‘apprentice ‘ into a regular Senator of 
the College of Justice. 

c. A person presented at court: see PRESENT v. 1. 

1822 Blackw. Alag. X11. 276 In the palace, the presentees 
were crowded into a mob, 1897 Daily News 12 May 9/3 
The latest ‘ presentees ' had not all returned from the Draw- 
ing Room. 4 ke 

2. A person to whom something is presented ; 
the recipient of a present or gift. 

1854 ait’s Mag. XX1. 385 The frequency of testimonials 
does not lessen their effect to the presentee. 1874-7 Sia H. 
Tavior A ufobiog. (18851 IL. xii. 167 Most presentees would 
rather dispense with the present than have to invent the 
necessary letters of eulogy and thanks, 

+ Presente-ns. Vds. rare. [a. OF. present ens 
(mod. F. demps présent) present time: sec PRESENT 


a., TENSE sb.] &. Presenttime. b. Present tense. 

61475 Partenay 1439 What be ye? what is your name 
pis presentens? 1530 Parser. 43 We shulde confounde the 
persons of this tens with the same persons of their pre- 
sentenses, 

Presenter (prizenta1). [f. PRESENT v. +-ER!, 
See also PRESENTOR.] One who presents, in 
varions senses of the verb. 

1, One who presents a person to a benefice, or 
to any position or office, or for a degree; one who 
formally introduces a person, esp. at court; in 
quot. 1597, a sponsor. (See also PRESENTOR 1b.) 

1544 Suppiie. to King (E.E.T.S.) 38 The presenter of the 
clercke toa henefyce. 1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol, v. Ixiv. 85 
It is the Church which doth offer them to Baptisme by the 
Ministery of Presenters, 1706 A. Bover Ann. QO. dmue ly. 
254 The prolocutor..chose for his presenter the Dean of 
Christ Church..who accordingly presented him..with an 
elegant Latin speech. 1830 Gonwix Clondesiey 1, xiv. 233 
We had been presented to King George the First,,.the 
presenter being Rohert earl Danvers, 1903 Daity Chron, 
26 June 5/1 Jord Kelvin..Vhe first honorary Doctor of 
Science of London University was described by his pre- 
senter on Wednesday as ‘a greater philosopher than Demo- 
critus, and one in whom are united the qualities of Archi- 
medes and Aristotle’. 

2. Law. One who makes a presentment (of a fact, 


or an offence, ete.); = PRESENTOR 1a, Now rere. 

1545 Brinktow Compl. ii. 11 The thyrd [part] to the pre- 
senter that can iustyfye the matter. 1861 in Sir J. T. 
Gilbert Calr. Ane. Rec. Dudlin (1891) 11. 14 The presenter, 
fynder or spier of thoffence to have thone haulfe, 1656 
in 15f Cent, Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) J. 251 John 
Harman was chosen to ye Office of a Presenter to present 
breaches of ye Lawes, 1705 Hearne Co//ect. 2 Sept. (O.H.S.) 
I. 40 If we consider of wt Persons the juries consist, & 
who are the Presenters, 1891 Maiteano & Baitpon Court 
Faron (Selden Soc.) 100 ‘The said Benedict complaineth of 
all the presenters that falsely and maliciously have they 
indicted him. 2 

3. One who makes a present; a donor, giver. 

1548 Grst Pr. Jéasse Ded. to Cheke, Not respectynge 
so muche the vylenes therof, as the good mynde of the 

resenter of y¢ same. 1608 Witter é/erapla Exod, Ded., 

ne presented vnto him a booke .. the presenter replied, 
1699 R. L’Estaance Erasm. Collog, (1711) 37 He tells us 
the Weight, the Price, and the Presenter of every Piece. 
1903 Motor. Ann. 184 Mr. Gordon Bennett, the presenter 
of the Cup, is entitled to a seat on every such Committee. 

4, One who ‘presents’ a part in a play; an 
actor. arch. or Obs. 

41886 Swsev Arcadia (1622) 247 The denice did teach 
the eyes the present miserie of the Presenter himselfe. 1606 
Harixeton in Nichols Progr. Fas. 7 (1828) 11. 73 Strange 
Pageantries. .of this sort in our Queen’s days I was some- 
time an humble Presenter and Assistant. 1634 Forp 
Perkin Warbeck «i. ii, Are the presenters ready?..[Stage 
direct.) Enter at one door four Scotch Anticks [ete.]. 1824 
Scott St, Renan's xx, His skill in performing the presenter 
of Pyramus. ‘ 

&. One who presents an address, petition, me- 
morial, an order, bill, cheque, ete. 

1734 J. Macky poe thro. Eng. (1724) 1. xi. 213 These 
Officers. are the Presenters to his Majesty of all Memorials. 
1766 W. Gornox Gen. Counting-ho. 364 No presenter [of a 
bill} is obliged to wnit longer. 1784 J. Brown Hist. Brit. 
CA. (1820) 11. iii. 48 To intimidate the presenters of this 
remonstrance. 1864 Daily Tel. 27 Apr. Addresses were 
presented to Garibaldi this afternoon..,‘The presenters and 
a large number of other persons had interviews with tbe 
General in the library. 1868 Act 31 § 32 Viet. c. ror § 64 
Any person seeking to obtain a Crown writ shall lodge. .in 
the office of the presenter of signatures a draft of the pro- 
posed writ. 1881 Péilad, Record (U.S.) No. 3473. 6 The 
rules of the bank required that the presenter of a check 
should be identified. 4 

6. One who (or that which) presents something 
to the mind or to notice. 

1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (1873) § 232 But if we 
ask,.. What idea does this word [/4ing] present ? we answer, 
None! There is no creature, no suhject of speech or of 
thonght, which can claim the word /Aiag as its presenter. 
3897 Dowpen Fr. Lit, 1 iti. $ 3 §3 ‘The presenter in 
literature of this glittering spectacle is the historian Jean 
Froissart. 

Presential (prizenfal), a. Now rare. Also 
pree-. [ad. med.L. presentialis present (Du Cange), 
f. L. presenti-a presence: see -AL.] 

_1, Of or pertaining to presence ; having or imply- 
ing actual presence with a person or in a place; 
present. 


PRESENTIFICLY. 


1635 Bratuwatt Five Senses, Contin, v. 143 To see the pre- 
sentrall countenance of God with the blessed and Elect. 1649 
Jer. Tavior Lib. Prop. xiv. 204 By fiction of Law..the 
paines of Hell are made presentiall to him. 1724 R. Wet 
ton Chr. Faith & Pract, 34 He has been pleased to exhibit 
to us a presential communication of Himself 1833 Lama 
Elta Ser. u. Barrenn, Imag. Faculty, What associating 
league to the imagination can there be between the seers, 
and the seers not, of a presential miracle? 

2. Mentally present; having presence of mind; 
altentive to the matter in hand: = PRESENT a. q. 

164g Amprose Media xi. (1652) 291 One hath quickness of 
parts,..another is solid, but not so ready and presential. 
1815 Lame Let. fo Wordsw.in Final Jet, vi. 244, 1 lose 
all presential memory of what I had intended to say. 

3. Pertaining or relating to present time. 

1846 Mozcev £ss., Carlyle's Cromwell (1878) 1, 232 The 
two worlds of futurity have a praesential existence as of 
imagery within the mind. 

b. Gram. Applied to those tenses of a verb 
formed on the present stem, 

1898 W. M. Ransav Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? vi. 
124 Here the presential tenses [avoypadea@at and éropevovro) 
are necessitated by the sense; all persons, individually and 
severally, repaired to their proper cities for their respective 
enrolment. 

Hence + Prese‘ntialist Oss, snce-wd., a be- 
liever in the Real Presence: see PRESENCE I ¢, 
REAL @.2 2b. 

a16g5 Vixes Lord's Supp. iii. (1657) 50 As the Romish 
Presentialists and Schoolmen dream, r 

Presentiality (prizenfijeliti). Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. presentialitas (of time, Aquinas): see 
pree. and-1ty, So OF. presencfalité (in Godef,).} 
The condition or character of being presential. 

a. Presentness (in time). 

1624 F. Winter Refi, Fisher 424 This vnion is onely acci- 
dentall, and in regard of presentialitie and vbitie, 1652 T. 
Frovseun Gale Opportunity Ep. Ded. 2 Let Faith give you 
a presentiality of things to come...Faith gives them a 

resent Existence. 1664 Baxter Divine Life i v. 28 
That terms of priority, presentiality, and posteriority, have 
not that significancy in or about Eternity as they have with 
ns. Site Soutn Ser7, (1697) 1. 334, Which. .makes all futures 
actually present to him; and it is the Presentiality of the 
Object which founds the unerring certainty of his know- 
ledge. 1848 Hamenen Bampt. Lect. (ed. 3) 175 They 
[events] are fixed and immutable in their ‘ presentiality ’ 
before God, whose eternity admits no change, no succession. 

b. The fact or quality of being present in place; 
presence. 

1651 Biccs Nezv Disp. § 287 It's the significator of the 
presentiality of heat. 1852 Be. Fornes Nicene Cr. 54 Incom- 
prehensibility implies the negation of any limit in substantial 
presentiality or presence. 1894 Frovoe Liye § Lett. Erasm, 
125 Circnmincession is when a thing subsists really in some- 
thing else which is really distinct, by the mutual assistance 
of presentiality in the same essence. 

Presentially, av. Now rare or Oés. [f. 
PRESENTIAL +-Ly %, Cf. med. schol. L. presentia- 
Liter, OF. presentialment (Bruno Lat., 13th ¢.).] 
In a presential manner; in the way of actual 
presence; as being present. 

1615 T. Aoams Learen Wks. 1862 11. 72 He reigns in this 
place. .presentially by his grace. 1651 fee Tayvor Clerus 
Dont. 28 Himselfe actually and precstialyin heaven. 1691 
E. Tavtoa Behmen's Theos, Philos. 163 How doth Christ 
himself teach presentially in the Office of Preaching, and 
yet sitteth at the Right Hand of God? 

Presentialness. Now rare or Ods. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being presential ; 
= PRESENTIALITY (in quots., presence in spa 

1692 Noaris Curs. Reft. Ess. Hon. Und. 20, I account 
for the Mode of human Understanding... by the Presential- 
ness of the Divine Adyos, or Ideal World to our Souls. 1773 
A. Coturea Clavis Univ. 1. i. § 2 (1836) 36 If.. the Pre- 
sentialness of the Object be necessary to the Act of Vision, 
the Object perceived cannot possibly be External to..us, 

Presentiate (prize‘nfijet), v. Now rare. 
[f. L. prvesentia PRESENCE + -ATE 3; ef. differentiate, 
substantiate] trans. To make or render present 
in place or time; to canse to be perceived or 


realized as present. 

1659 Hammonp On Ps. v. 2 Paraphr. 32 That place where 
thou art pleased to prasentiate thy self. 1689 W. Tayior 
in Afanton's Treat, Sel/-Denial Ep. Ded., That faith which 
realiseth the nnseen glory, presentiateth our future hopes, 
looketh beyond time to eternity. 1755 Astory Mevt. (1766) 
II. ago A realizing, presentiating faith of the unseen things 
promised by God. 1845-7 P. Farasatrn Zypol. Script. 
(x87) 1. 1. it. 66 To figure and presentiate to the soul the 
future realities of the divine Kingdom. 

Presentient (prisenfiént), a. [ad. L. pre- 
sentient-em, pres. pple. of prasentire to feel or 
pereeive beforehand : see PRE- A. 3 and SENTIENT.] 
Feeling or perceiving beforehand; having a pre- 
sentiment ; scenting beforehand. 

1814 Soutnay Roderick xvi. 32a The ravenous fowls of 
heaven Flock there presentient of their food obscene. 1818 
J. H. Host tr. Zasso xix. 76 Shrinks then thy heart, 
presentient of its doom? 1854 Patmorn Ange tn fo. 1. 1. 
xii. (1879) 133 And, ere we reached her father’s gate We 
paused with one presentient mind, 1888 Quitter-Coucn 
Troy Town ix, Mrs. Buzza,..presentient of evil, ran down- 
stairs. 

+ Presenti-fic, 2. 00s. rare. [f. L. type *pre- 
sentific-us, £. presenti-, stem of presens present: 
see -rI¢.] Making or rendering present. Hence 
+ Presenti-ficala., } Presenti‘fiely adv. Obs.rare. 

1642 H. Morr Song of Sou? u. iii. 1. xliv, I have already 


PRESENTIMENT. 


told, and did descry How presentifick circularity Is spread 
through all. 1653 — Conject. Cadbbal., Def. 191 Adam .. 
notwithstanding that he found_no want of any covering to 
hide himself from that presentifick sense of him. /é7:7, (R.), 
The whule evolution of times and ages, from everlasting 
to everlasting, is collectedly and presentifickly represented 
to God at once. 1668 — Div. Dial, vs xvii. (1713) 466 
Phancy becomes sometimes presentifical, as in Mad-imen 
and those in high Mevers, whose Phantasms seem real 
external Objects to them, | cone 

Presentiment (prése‘ntimént). Also 8 pre- 
sentiment, [a. obs. I’. presentiment \Cotgr.) : 
see Pre- A. 2 and SENTIMENT. ] 

1. A mental impression or feeling of a future 
event; a vague expectation resting on no definite 
reason, but seeming like a direct perception of 
something abont to re an anticipation, fore- 


boding (most commonly of something evil). 

1714 Mrs, Maniey Ade. Kivella 71 Some Presentinient 
told me this agreeable Gentleman would certainly succeed. 
1736 Butcer Anal. t, vi. 114 God. must have given us this 
discernment..as a Pre-sentiment of what is to be hereafter, 
1761 Mrs. F. Sueawwan Sidney Bidulph 1. 340 She seemed 
to have a pre-sentiment of those evils, 1830 Wornsw. /re- 
sentiments i, Presentiments! they judge not right Who 
deem that ye from open light Retire im fear of shame. 1884 
L, J. Jenntnes Croker Papers \, vi. 181 They appear to 
have had a sad presentiment of the truth. — 

2. A previonsly conceived sentiment or opinion ; 
a prepossession. rare. 

1951 Cuesrear. Lett. (1792) I11. 109 You would not give 
people reason to change their favourable prae-sentiments 
of you. 1892 Lippon Elem, Relig. ii. 49 The idea or pre- 
sentiment of God, everywhere rooted in the mind of man, 

Hence Presentime’ntal ¢., of the nature of, 


expressing, or conveying a presentiment, 

€1819 Coterince in £22, Reur. (1336) 11,242 The affecting 
beauty of the death of Cawdor and the presentimental 
specch of the King. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xiii, 
Amelia. .thoughe somehow it was a mysterious and pre- 
sentimental bell. 


Presenting (pr/zentin), vé/. sd. [f. PRESENT 
v.+-INGL] ‘The action of the verb PRESENT, in 


ils various senses, Also attrid. 

€138 Wyeur Wks, (1880) 66 Whanne a lord hap Fe 
gold for his presentynge [to a benefice}, pe gold dwellip 
stille in oure fond, but whanne be pope hab be furste fruytes 
be gold gob out & comep neuere ajen. c1410 Sir Cleges 
401, I thanke the hartyly, seyd the kynge, Of thy yeft and 
presentynge. 1563 Wis3eT IV&s. (S. "1. S.) 11. 43 Nochta 
fenzeit, bot 1 trew persoun; nocht in presenting, bot in 
substance. 1639 Fuctre Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 266 They 
. -as it were scattered their powder in presenting, before they 
came to discharge. 1720 Winte Afonit. Clergy Peterd. 1.29 
‘rhey [churchwardens] have a general Prejudice to the sworn 
Duty of Presenting; for fear of offending this or that Neigh- 
bour. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 11. vi. 75 Discovered. .out 
of presenting-distance. x1g01 Br. Gore Body of Christ ivs 
$x (1907) 226 The presenting before God of the one sacrifice. 

b. Presenting term: in Ireland, the term or 
date for making legal presentments. 

1779-80 Ir. Act 19 & 20 Geo. IL, & 19 § 1 Any person.. 
may sue..in the county of Dublin at the next presenting 
term. 1898 Acd 61 4 62 Vict. c 37 $113 (1) The grand jury 
of..the county of Dublin at the aster presenting term, 
next after the passing of this Act, may choose [etc.]. 


Presenting, //. z. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2] 
That presents in various senses of the verb; that 
presents or shows itself. 

180a Med, Frul. VII. 394 The integuments of the pre- 
senting arm, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv. (1856) 114, 1 
could see thac the dark knoblike protrusions..were the 
presenting faces of hills, 1872 Anstre in Practitioner Jan. 
62 The presenting part seemed firm. 

Presentist (pre‘zéntist), sb. (@.) rare. [f. PRE- 
SENT a@.+-18T.) An advocate of the present; in 

not., One who believes that the prophecies of 
scripture, esp. of the Apocalypse, are at present 
in course of fulfilment: opp. to PreTerist and 

Futorist. In quot. aé/rid. or as ad). 

1878 H. G. Guinness End of Age (1880) 93 Three distinct 
classes .. denominated Preterist, Futurist and Presentist 
schemes of interpretation. : x 

Presentive (prize'ntiv), @. (sé.) [irreg. f. 
PRESENT v,+-IVE; used for distinction from the 
etymologically regular presenxtative.] resenting 
an object or conception directly to the mind (opp. 
to symbolic); also sb., a presentive word, Hence 


Prese‘ntively adv.; Prese'ntiveness. 

1871 Eaate Philol. Eng. Tongue (1873) § 227 We will call 
these two classes of words by the names of Presentive and 
Symbolic. The Presentive are those..which present any 
cunception to the mind. /4fd, §230 The numerals I and II 
and V1 and III] are presentive erihe ideas of one and two 
and three and four... The figures 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 are 
and always were pure symbols. /did. § 232 In Chaucer's 
Prologue it [the word ¢hing ] occurs twice presentively. 
ibid, $235 The word shail offers a good example of the 
movement from presentiveness to symbolism. When it 
flourished as a presentive word, it signified to owe. [6id. 
$244 A passage with many proper names and titles in it 
may, however, bring the presentives up to, or even cause 
them to surpass, the number of the symbolics. bid. § 464 
The pronoun /..has also a sort of reflected or borrowed 
presentiveness, which we will call a subpresentive power, 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan, 187 If, as some philologists maintain, the 
flevelopment of a language is to be estimated by the pro- 
or it shows of ‘symbolic’ as opposed to ‘ presentive ” 
words. 

Presently (pre‘zéntli), adv. [f. PRESENT a. 
“+ LY 2.} 
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+1. Soas to be, or as being, present; in presence; 
in the very place, on the spot ; in person, personally. 

€1380 Wyeiir Wks. (1880) 454 3if 2 man be presently ny3 
his sheep, & fayle not to fede hem & to defende hem.., his 
bodily presense is skileful to hym to dwelle vpon bes sheep, 
€ 1430 [see PresentaTIVELy]. 1537 Pour Let. fo [fen Vill 
in Strype “eed. Afewz. (1721) 1. App. Ixxxii. 199 Places{in ny 
book] that cannot so vively be perceived by writing av... by 
conferring..presently with the author. 1565 JeweL Def 
Afol.(1611) 199 When God himselfe in his owne person, and 
presently spake ynto Abel. 1579 W. Witktnson Confut. 
Familye of Loue Bij, Whercto alsa the Author presently as 
a concordable witnes with the same doth onely point and 
direct us. Bet 

2. At the present time; at this time, at present, 
now. Oés, (since 17th ¢.) in lit. Eng. (No certain 
instance in Shaks.) But in regular use in most Eng. 
dialects, and common in Sc. writers. 

1485 Caxtux Chas. Gi 50 Thou arte not presently in 
helthe of thy body. 1489 — Faytes of A. v.11 Charles 
the fyfthe. fader of this that presently regneth, «1533 
Lo. Berners Gold, BA. MM Aurel. 11546) Ggijb, Dedes 
done presendy in our daies. 1637 RK. Humparey tr. $4. 
Awibrose 14 31 A reward to be rendred hereafter, not 
presently, 1697 ur. C'fess D’ al unay's Trav. (1706) 191 It is, 
says he, too Jong and melancholy a Mischance to relate 
presently. 1740 I'vit //orse-hotng Hush. Suppl. 257 Enough 
to make the Horse hoing common in Time to come, if not 
presently, 1764 Rew /aguiry vi. § 17 The question presently 
nnder consideralion. 1826 Scori Province. Antig. 85 Sir 
William Rae, Baronet,..presently Lord Advocate, 1849 
Ruswin Sev. Laps vi. $9. 171 Our presently disputed 
claims. 1897 Gemkte Anc. Folcanoes Brit. 11.1. 5 The 
presently active volcano must be the basis and starting- 
point of inquiry. 1901 Leeds Mercury 4 July, A young 
man belonging to Rotherham and presemly staying with 
his parents at Bridlington. 

+b. Vor the present; on the present occasion, 

3593 Face Dialling A iij, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre .. we have ewe omitted. 1632 SANDERSON 
Sernt. 319 That which hath beene presently delivered. 

tc. At the time referred to; for the time being ; 
at that time, just then. (In quot, 1597, Al the 
very time, or immediately Lefore ; ‘just’.) Obs. 

1577 Houinsuen Chron, II. 573/2 [Vhey] fanoured not y° 
race of the Kyngs that presently raigned., 1397 Gerarnt 
Herbal t. xxxv. § 4. 48 Neuer cast any colde water vpon 
them presently taken out of a well. 1614 Racetcu fist. 
IVorla i. (1634) 128 Every one retaining what he presently 
had, 1696 STILLINGFL. 12 Sev. tli, 90 Although the people 
might not presently believe what they said. 1740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Fort. Country- Maid (1741) 1. 46 My Mness.. being 
pees attributed to the indifferent Ilealth [ had enjoy’d 
‘or some Days past. is 

3. At the very time, without any delay; at once, 
forthwith; immediately, instantly, directly, speedily, 


quickly, promptly. Ods. or arch. 

1430 Lyne. London Lackfenny Min. Poems (Perey Soc.) 
105 Then to Westmynster-Gate I presently went When the 
sonn was at hyghe gee 1537 Cromwett in Merriman 
Life §& Lett. (1902) 11. go Without some reparacion to be 
peently doon upon it, it canne not be enhabited. got 

HAKS. 7720 Gent, Iv. iv. 76 Go presently, and take this 
Ring with thee. 1615 G. Sanpys 7'raz.110 The Sacrament 
which they administer in both kinds, and give it to infants 
presently after Baptisme., 1692 Locke Ladue, § 83 It should 
not be done presently, lest Passion mingle with it. 1749 
Fiecoinc Tom Fares ix. iv, The poor woman,..no sooner 
looked at the serjeant, than she presently recollected him. 
1834 Sir H. Tavior Artevelde t xi, The terms are just and 
merciful indeed! But then they must be offered presently 
led. 1877 promptly proffered). 1 Hr. Marrixtau A sto- 
biog. Tee, Making arrangements for the issue of this Auto- 
biography presently after my decease. 

4. In blunted sense (gradnally weakened from 3): 
In the space of time that immediately follows, in 
a little while, before long, after a short time, soon, 
shortly. (Cf. Axoy 5, By AND By 4, and colloq, 
use of directly, 7mntedtately, and nearly all advbs, of 


the same kind). Now the ordinary nse. 

(The growth of this was so imperceptible, that early 
examples, esp. before ¢ 1650, are doubtful.) 

a1g66 KR. Enwarpes Daston & Pithias in Mazi. Dodsley 
1V. go For Pithias 1 bewail, which presently must die. 1598 
Suans. Merry W. ww. ii Nay, but heel be heere pre: 
sently: let's go dresse him like the witch of Brainford. 1666 
Pepys Diary 5 Oct., The Polyglottes and new Bible which 
he believes will be presently worth goé. a-piece. 1699 Locke 
Educ. (ed. 4) § 130 Toys..which are poly put out of 
order. 1721 Baaptev Philos, Acc, Wks, Nat. 10 Others, 
which are softer in the Quarry, grow hard and firm presently 
after they are taken out of it. 1766 Forpycr Sern. Vag. 
Tout, (1967) 11, xiii. 230 Pride will be presently brought 
down, 1829 I. Tavtor Znthus. iv. (2867) 73 But the very 
same extravagances..when caught up by inferior spirits pre- 
sently lose their garb..of beauty. 1833 Ht. Maatineau 
Brooke Farut ii. 20 The elder boys might earn their own 
shoe-leather ee 1857 Buckwe Civitiz. I. xi 647 The 
struggle, as we shall presently see, lasted two generations. 
Cotiog. 1 cannot attend to itat once; 1 will do so presently. 
+5. Immediately (in space or relation) ; so as to 
be adjacent or contiguous; directly, closely. Ods. 

1601 Hottann Fliny I, 119 Neither the hils Ceraunij, nor 
yet the region Adiabene, do presently and immediatly con- 
ine thereupon: for the country of the Sopheni lyeth 
between. a1z6r9 Fuercuen, ete. Ant, Afalta ut. i, I have 
a business Which much concerns you, presently concerns 
you. 1656 Hevian Surv. France 102 Presently without 
the Chappell is the Burse, 166 Lovett J/ist. Aninn & 
Alin. Introd., The stomach is joyned presently to the mouth, 
and is little. ; ‘ 

6. In the way of immediate consequence or in- 
ference; as a direct résull or conclusion, directly ; 


| consequently, thereupon ; necessarily, 7pso facto. 


PRESENTMENT. 


1634 W. Tirwiyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1) 292, 1 cannot 
thinke, .that it is sufficient onely to slander an honest man, 
to make him presently wicked. 16g9 Bu. Watton Conséd. 
Considered 94 We do not infer, nor doth it presently follow, 
that the present reading is corrupt and false. 174z Watts 
durprow, Mind \.ix. $11 Do not presently imagine you shall 
gain nothing by his Company. 1849 W. Firzceraco tr. 
i Attaker's Disput. 296 lt does not presently follow that ail 
have the Holy Spirit who say they have it. 1859 GANDELL 
tr. Lightfoot's Flore f{eé.\\, 45 Nor was he presently to be 
called an Eremite who dwelt in the wilderness. 

+ Presently, a. Oés.rare. [fas prec. +-ty 1] 
= PRESENT @. I. 

1449 Pecock Nepr. it. ix. 193 God is lijk presentli enery 
where, and therfore he is lijk redi for to 3eue hive gracis and 
siftis enery where. 1548 Gesr Pn Wasse Liv b, Yhough we 
monght praye vnto y+ sayd sainctes a> beyng presentlye 
and conversaunt wyth vs. 

Presentment (prizentmént). Also 5 (in 
sense 2a) presentamonte; 7 presentment. 
[a. OF. presentemené (12th ce, in Godef.): sec 
PRESENT v. and -MENT.] The act of presenting or 
fact of being presented, ptesentation; an instance 
or embodiment of this: chiefly in technical or 
special uses. 

L. The act of presenting a person to or for any office, 
esp. a clergyinan for institution to a benefice: see 
PRESENT 7, 3, PRESENTATION 2. Obs. exc. £/est. 

Dearvrein presentment: see DARREIN, 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Sune 10g44 Pe order of pe 
bysshopes presentement, ¢14g0 Godstow Reg. 423 Henry 
the fyrst..Comandit the busshop of lincolue & hy» archy- 
diacon that edwynus the sone of Godgose shold haue in 
pece & rest hys chyrche of seynt Gylys, aud put hys clerke 
whom he wold by hy» presentinent. 1494 Fanyan Choon, 
vi. 3st The commons of the cytic of London chase vnto 
their maire.. Thomas fiz Thomas..and made no presentee 
ment of hym vpon the morowe folowynge, nouther to the 
kynge ner yet to the barons of the kynges excheker, as 
they of right ought to have donn. 1§31 Déal. on Laws 
Eng. uc xxvi. 58 b, In the lawes of the realme..the rizht 
of presentment to a church, is a temporal) enheiitaunce, 
1579 Eapos. Law Terms 15g Presentment ts when a man 
which hath right to geeue a benefice spirituall nameth the 
person to whome he wil giue it, and maketh a writing to 
the Bishop for him, that ts a presentation or presentment, 
1641 Verimes de la Ley ~v., Vf divers colires may not 
agree in presentment, the presentee of the eldest shall be 
admitted. [1760, 1833 Darrein prescniment [see Danrein} 
1874 Stupss Cost, Hist, I. siti 617 The great charter of 
John. .retains the three recognitions of Novel disseisin, 
Mort @ancester, and Darrein presentment] . 

2. Law. The act of presenting or laying before 
a court or person in authority al formal statement 
of some matter to be legally dealt with (sce Pre- 
sent v. S,, a. A statement on oath by a jury of 
a fact within their own knowledge. This includes : 

(a) The statement by a grand jury at assizes or quarter 
sessions of an ladictable offence, or of the existence of u 
nuisance. +(¢) The statement by the grand jury, or (later) 
of a presentment sessions (see d) in Ireland, of the amount 
due by a county or barony, and the method of its assess- 
nent (ods.). (c) The statement by the jury of a court baron 
or court leet of matters from which rights acerue to the 
lord, or in respect of which his jurisdiction is invoked. 

[1308-9 Nolls of Parlt. 1. 279/1 Le Viscunte fet travayler 
les gentz des ditz Hundrez a fere presentemenz devant ly en 
sunturn, des articlesavantdiz. ¢1340 J/odus tenendt Curias 
in Court Baron (Selden Soc. ean 1x00 Ore doit le seneschal 
feare Jever un douszeyne de fraunk tenauntz ge ount oy 
ceanx presentementz ¢ serrent chargeez de touz les articles. 
(¢rans. Then shall the steward canse to be constituted 
a dozen of free tenants who have heard the presentments, and 
they shall be charged with all the articles).] 1439 Aad/s of 
Parlt, V.29/2 Presentamentes, Writtes, and al other maner 
of Recordes. 14497 SAtdlingford Lett. (Camden) 134 No man 
shuld be putte to answere before the King or his Counscill 
wlout presentment before Justice. 1988 FRraunck Lawiers 
Logic i xii, 53b, I take a presentment to bee a meere 
denuntiation of the iurors themselues or of some other 
officer without any other information. 1615 //enley-in- 
Arden Rolls (1890), Presentments by the aletasters for 
vitlers: William Kerhy shumaker faultie ;_ John Knight 
Couper faultie; [and 10 others; each fined] xij4. 1630 Coxe 
On Copyholds § 57 (2668) ts9 Of Acts which amount to 
Forfeiture, some are Forfeits co fus¢ante that they are com- 
mitted, some are not Forfeits till Presentment. 19715 
Burnet Ow Time im. (1823) I. 389 The grand juries 
made [1683] high presentments against all that were 
esteemed whigs and nonconlormists, 1755 /rish Act 29 
Gea fl, c 14 § 6 The power given to grand-juries at 
quarter-sessions, to raise money by presentment for the 
use of houses of correction hath been frequently abused, 
and the money so presented misapplied. 1769 Buack- 
STONE Coutrit. iv. xxiil, 298 Presentment..is a very com- 
prehensive term; including not only presentments properly 
so called, but also inquisitions of office, and indictments 
by a grand jury. A presentment, properly Spears: is 
the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence fro 
their own knowledge or observation, without any bill of 
indictment laid before them at.the suit of the king. did. 
zor The presentment of a nuisance, a libel, or the like; 
upon which the officer of the Court must afterwards frame 
an indictment, before the party presented can be put to 
answer it. 1798 Dattas Amer. Law Rep. 1. 237 The bills, 
or presentments, found by a grand jury are an official 
accusation, in order to put the party accused upon his trial. 
1863 H, Cox dnstit. uw. v. 457 Whe grand jury has also an 
important constitutional right of presentment of offences 
from their own knowledge. 1882 Scriven's Law 9, Boe 
holds (ed. 6) xii. § 2. 352 ft no presentment was made tn the 
court leet of articles of which that court had cognizance, 
they were to be presented in the tourn. 1889 MaiTLanp Sel. 
Pleas Manorial Courts Introd. 2q [In 16th ] it is still 
theoretical law that the jury ought to make presentment 
concerning all who are not in frank-pledge. 185 
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+b, A similar statement (formerly) made by a 
inagistrate or justice of peace, or by a constable. 
1523 Fitzners, Surv. 20b, 1 shall trae constable be..and 
true presentmeut make [etc.). 1535 Cromwete in Merriman 
Life & Lett. ea I. 437 (Let. to Mayor & Aldermen, ete, 
of Cambridze), Ye have also refused alonly this yere, to make 
a certain othe..for..the presenteinent to the vicechanncelor 
of vagahuades aad others. 1681 Lambarbe £¢ven. it. vis 
404 Of like strength also..is the Presentment of the Con- 
stables concerning sandrie poinctes contayned in the Statute 
of Winehester, 13 E. 1. 1607 Coweun /aterpr., Present- 
ment, isa meere deauntiation of the Lurours themselacs, or 
some other officer, as Iustice, Constable, searcher, suruciours 
&c...of an offence inquirable in the court wherevnto it is 
presented. 1827 Lp. Ecvon in Barnewall & Cr. Acforts 
VIE. 516 The presentment of a justice on his own know- 
ledge has, by statute, in some cases, the force of a present- 
ment by a grand jury. 1847 <ict 7. 4 8 Geo. IV, c. 38 No 
petty constables shall be required at any petty sessiva or 
elsewhere to make, nor shall any high constahle be required 
at any gaol delivery, great session, or general or quarter 
session ..to deliver any presentment respecting popish 
recusants [etc.} 1828 Barnuwatt & Cr. Reports VII. 514 
R. Hooper, high constable of the hundred of Whitley.. 
signed the following presentment in writing upon paper. 
1875 T.S. Priteuarp Pract. Quarter Sessions \. iV. § 3.173 
It may fairly be assumed that presentments by constables 
will be discontinued, and that..indictments will be sub- 
stituted in the necessary cases. 
ce, £ecl. A formal complaint or report of some 
offence or fault, made by the churchwardens or 
other parish authorities to the bishop or arch- 


deacon at his visitation. 

1576 Grinoat cirticles Canterd. xtiv. in Rew, (Parker 
Soc.) 170 Sums..forfeited..since the feast of Easter..uatil 
the day of giving up the presentment. ¢ 1583-4 in Usher 
Presbyt, Movent. in reign Elis. (Camden) 86, 89. 1603 
Constit. 4 Canons Eccl. exiii, Every parson..may join in 
every presentment with the said charch-ewardens, 1624 
Caer. Smita Wirginia 195 The Church-wardens should 
nicet twice a yeere, to have all their presentments made 
perfect against the Assises. a@1ztg Burnet Own Sime 
(1766) I. 183 ‘The Clergy of the City refused to make pre- 
sentiuents, 1720 Ware Wout. Clergy Peterd. 1. 28 The 
due Presentment of Defaults and Offences by the Church- 
Wardens upon their Oaths. 1901 Blunt's Bk. Ch. Law 
(ed. 9) tv. i, Such preseatments are now usually made once 
a year, at the archdeacon’‘s or the bishop's visitation, 

+d. Presentment sessions, special scssions 
held in Ireland for the raising of public money for 
certain purposes, in which certain cess-payers were 
associated with the Grand Jury. Ods. 

1835 cict 6.4 7 WE, LV, c. 116 (dite) An Act to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to the Presentment of Public 
Money by Grand Juries in Ireland, /4/d. § 4 Such justices 
are hereby required to assemble ..with the cess payers 
associated with them..to hold a special or presentment 
sessions for the purposes of this Act. /ééd. § 5 Grand juries 
sare hereby required, at each assizes, to appoint. .certain 
places..(one in each barony or half barony) where .. pre- 
sentinent sessions shall be..holden previous to the next 
assizes, 1898 ict 61 & 62 Vict. c. 37 $4 (t) The county 
council..shall..have the powers aaa duties of the grand 
jory and the said feounty at large} presentment sessions. 
/bid, $27 There shall be transferred. .to the district council 
of every county district, the business of any baronial pre- 
sentment sessions so far as respects that district. 

3. The act of offering for acceptance or considera- 
tion; the dedication of a book; giving, bestowal; 
handing over, delivery; the presenting of a bill or 
an account for payment: = PRESENTATION 4, 1a. 
Now rare. 

1607 SHaKs. T1207 1. 1.27 When comes your Booke forth ? 
Poet. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir, 1608 Hey- 
woop Salus? Ded.,] haue aduentured rather to tempt your 
acceptance in this sinall presentment. @ 1627 MipoLeton 
Mayor Quinborough w. ii, Mark bat the {est present- 
ment of occasion, As these times yield enough, and then 
mark me, 1642 Mitton Apol. Surect. Wks, 1851 III. 259 
To trick up the name of some Esquire..to be his book- 
patron with the appendant form of a ceremonious present- 
ment. 1646 Eart Mono. tr, Brondi’s Ciott Warres vi. 48 
Lord Howard and Lord Stanley..loaded him with the pre- 
seatment of their services to the King. 1659 H. L’Estaance 
Alliance Div. Off. 244 The presentment of children at the 
Font, is most properly the Act of the Church. 1665 Couttxs 
in Rigaud Corr. Sef. ATen (1841) II. 459 He desires the 
presentment of his most humble service. 2690 W. WALKER 
fdiomat, Auglo-Lat. Pref. 1 To make presentment of a 
new book to you. 1769 Buake Corr. (1844) 1. 216 To settle 
matters about the preseatment of the petition. 1776 ApaM 
Ssutu WW, M. uy ii. (1869) 1. 327 They promised payment... 
six months after such presentment. 1882 Act 45 4 46 Vict. 
C. 61 § 87 (2), Presentment for payment is necessary in order 
to render the indorser of a note Mable. 


+4. Ceremonial introduction (of a person): 
= PRESENTATION 1b. Obs. rare. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 34 An exceeding joy.. 
that shall attend the presentment of saints there. 1754 
C'ress Suartess. in Lett, Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 81 It 
was to attend my niece to the ceremony of presentment. 

5. The act of presenting to sight (or hearing), or 
something so presented: = PRESENTATION 5. 
a. A theatrical or dramatic representation; the 
performanee of a play or the like, (In quot. 1881 


the performance or ‘ rendering’ of a musical work.) 
e605 Row.ey Birth Merl. mi, Earl Cador’s marriage, 
and a masque to grace it, So, so, This night shall make me 
famous for presentments. 1668 Daynen £ss. Dram. Poesy 
Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 83 Three hours and a half, which is no 
more than is required for the presentment on the stage. 
1834 Bancnort ///si. U.S. 1. 116 (C. D.) She was an honored 
guest at the presentment of a burlesque masque. 1845 
Loner. Childr. Lord's Supp. 26 The Feast of the Leafy 


| apply your hearts to a presentness in hearing. 
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Pavilions Saw we in living presentment. 1881 4 éheneunt 
10 Sept. 348/1 Works of Beethoven and Wagner present 
the greatest facilities for presentment in this way. 

b. Representation of an object by a picture, image, 
or graphic description ; delineation ; usually quasi- 
concr.a picture, portrait, image, likeness. 

1602 Suaks. //amt, ut. iv. 54 The counterfet presentment 
of two Brothers. 1855 BuinLey Z'ss., Zennyson 45 A poem 
which consists of a series of actions admitting of splendid 
pictorial presentment. 1862 ‘I’. A. Trotiorr Wartetia t. 
iv, 62 Pleasing presentinent of advanced old age. 1871 M. 
Couns Arg. & Merch. 1. i. 3 He could not recognise in 
his own daughter the feminine presentment of himself. 1882 
Stupas Med. § Mod, 1st. xiv. (1900) 368 Oxford dropped 
the canon law degree altogether; Cambridge, by adopting 
a more general form, retained a shadowy presentment of the 
double honour. 
seer’s touching presentment of the Saithful dog resting its 
head on its dead master’s coffin. f 

c. The appearance, aspect, form, or mode in 
which anything is presented ; exhibition, display. 

1634 Minion Comrus 156 ‘Vo cheat the eye with blear 
i)lusion, And give it false presentments. 1853-8 HawTiorxe 
Eng, Note-BAs. (1879) 1.247 We did not see Loch Katrine, 
perhaps, onder its best presentment. 1874 Biackie Se/fé 
Cult, 65 In his preseatment as a member of society he 
should take a sacred care to be more than he seems, not to 
seem more than heis. 1905 academy 4 Feb. 99/2 The stories 
are naught, for they are a common fund, and, when stripped 
of the presentinent, they are not very nomerous, 

6. The action of presenting to notice or mental 
perception; statement, setting forth, description ; 
the form or mode of so presenting or stating. 

1611 Hevwooo Gold, Age. i, The Gods of Greece... lane 
giuen old Homer leaue to view the world And make his owne 
presentment, 1828 Soutwey £ss. (1832) 1. 334 It is ina fair 
way of putting an end to that particular cause of complaint, 
which, in all latter presentments of the grievances of Ireland, 
had been made to hold the atost prominent place, 1873 
M. Arnot Lit. & Dogma (1876) 4 ‘Vhe feeling of the chief 
people in the religious world..seems to be just now..in 
favour of dogma, of a scientific and exact presentment of 
religious thiags, instead of a literary presentinent of them. 
1875 Watney Zife Lang. x. 206 Every point is too doubtful 
to allow of summary presentment. 1881 A thengwm 5 Feb, 


195 Not less vivid are the presentments of character ° 


afforded us. 

7. The act of presenting to consciousness, or to 
the imagination 5 suggestion ; the conception thus 
given. 

1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter ii. 14 That sin at the first 
presentment would affright a man, which he juggles on by 
degrees. 1817 Coteaioce Bvog, Lit. Lis. 144 The writings 
of these mystics..gave me an indistinct, yet stirring and 
working presentment. 1856 Ruskin .Wod. /aint, V1. iv. iv. 
§ 9 The continual presentment to the mind of this beautiful 
and fully realized iatagery more and more chilled its power 
of apprehending the real truth, 1884 H. D. Tratw ia 
WVacm, Mag. Oct. 443/1 Vividness of preseniment to the 
imagination is not all that language has to provide Jor. 

b. Afetaph. and Psychol, = PRESENTATION 7. 

a@1842 Sin W. Hamitton Dissert. in Reid's Whs. App. 
819 Which .. supposes that the Idea is an original and 
absolute presentment, and. .constitutes the doctrine of Ideal 
presentative perception, 1856 Fearne fast. Metaph. v. 144 
‘The qualities of matter hy themselves are, equally with 
matter itself, au objective presentment without a subject. 
1877 E. R. Conver Sas. Faith iv. 153 Such is our know. 
ledge of our own sensations, emotions, and all direct_pre- 
sentments of consciousness apart from memory. Jz. 162 
All those immediate judgments which the intellect passes 
on the presentments of sense, or the representments of 
memory and imagination, 1882 Farrar Lardy Chr. V1. 
382 The Nominalist who regards abstract terms as repre- 
senting nothing but the generalisations of the mind out of 
concrete presentments, ~ 

Presentness (pre‘zéntnés), [f PRESENT a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
present in place, time, or thought. 

+1. The state of being in the presence of or close 
proximity toa person or thing: = PRESENCE Tr. Os. 

1530 Patscr. 258/1 Presentnesse, presence. 1571 GoLpD- 
inc Calvin on Ps. xxiv, 8 It was a presentnesse of his power 
and grace. 1609 OvEeRsuRY Odserv. State France (1626) 
28 The presentnesse of danger inflames their courage. 

2. The fact of existing at this time, or at the 


time referred to; present existence or coudition. 

1616 Surri. & Maakn. Country Farmee 131 Not alter, but 
even in the instant and presentnesse of time. 1660 INGELO 
Bentin §& Ur 1. (1682) 116, 1 can see beyond the presentness of 
this world. 1829 Jas. Mine //i02. AZ ind (1869) 1]. 119 Time 
is the equivalent of Pastness, Presentness, and Futureness, 
conilined: 1885-6 SpurcEon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 1 thas 
also a presentness about it, for Jehovah is now his strength, 
and is still teaching him. 2 

+3. a. Attentiveness, readiness, b. Presentness 
of mind = presence of mind: see PRESENCE 7. Ods. 

1647 CLaRENoon //ist, Red. vut. § 169 Goring had..a 
much keener Courage, and presentness of Mind in danger. 
@ 1653 BinxixG Serm. (1845) 310 Do you either listen and 
1660 INGELO 
Bentiv, & Ur. 1. (2682) 32 He had such an undaunted 
Preseatness of a prepared Mind. 

||Presentoir (prezaitwa'r). Ods. [In form French, 
as if:—L. type *prasentdrium; but not known in 
French use; apparently of English invention] 
(See quot.) 

1854 Fatrnott Dict. Terns Ari, Presentoir (¥Fr.),an orna- 
mental cup, very shallow, and having a tall, enriched stem; 
it was a decorative article of luxury, serving no particular 
use; but was much fabricated in ihe sixteenth ceatury, at 
which period the one engraved was execuied. 
WEBSTER 1864, Cent. Dict., etc. 


Hence ia 


1885 I}. Garrett vit avy Cost xvi, Land. | 


| 


PRESERVATIVE. 


Presentor (prize'nlg1). [Early mod.E. pre 
Sentour, a, AV. presentour =¥, présenteur, agent-n. 
f. présenter to PRESENT: see -OR.] 

tl. a. One who makes a presentment: = Pre- 
SENTER 2. Oés. 

(61340 Wodus tenendi Curias in Court Baron (Selden Soc. 
1891) 97 Ore doit le seneschal fere elire xij. fraunkes 
tenauntz..ye puissent oier le presentement de presentour 
sil facent oul conseylemeant.] 

1§32-3 «ict 24 //en. VI7T, ¢. 10 The stewarde with two of 
the presentours shall assesse..suche amerciament to them 
shall sectne reasonable. a1gg2 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 
xv. 277 Thone halfe [of the fine) to the comon chamber, and 
thother halfe toa the presentor, 1614 SELDEN 7itles Hon. 
270 Over euery Hundred is written (before the Jurors) 
adder, [uratorum with a oame prefixt, then Eleciores 
Juratorum with two names, and next the Presentors. 

b. One who presents to a benefice: = PRE- 
SENTER I, rare. 

1865 Nicnors Britton 11. 193 If.. the presentor pending the 
presentation dies forég. iv. iv. § 13 Si..pendauat le pre. 
sentement, moerge le presentour). 31904 A. F. Pontarp 
Cranmer vii. 195 The sale of benefices was to be punished 
by deprivation of the presentee, and by forfeiture arthe pre- 
sentor's patronage. 

2. = Presenroin (? misprint). 

1882 Pall Vail G. 28 June 10/1 A silver-gilt_ presentor, 
formed as an infant Bacchus on a barrel, of in. high, 290 
guineas, 

Presepe, obs. form of Przcirr, 

Preservable (pr/zs1vab'l), a. [f. PRESERVE 
@.+-ABLE.] Capable of being preserved. 

1647 Eng. Mountebank Casting Sickly Water of State 5 
Meere Notions, and not vindicable, nor preservable by 
Law. 1832 W. Tayior in Robberds Jem. TI. 537, | have 
often meditated to collect my preservable works under the 
denomination Wilhelm Taylor. 1868 Rusxin Pod. Econ. 
Art Add. 232 No work can be wasted.., provided only the 
kind of it. .be preservable and distributable. 

Hence Preservabi'lity. rare. 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 35 Advt., Securing safety, palata- 
bilicy, convenience and preservability of drugs. 

Preserval (prizsuval). rave. [f. Preserve v, 
+-AL.] Preservation. 

1640 GLAPTHORNE Wadlenstein i. ii, To thanke you For 
this same deare preservall of my life. 1827 Soutney Hist, 
Pentns, War V1. 237 The preserval of the deposit of the 
sovereignty eatrusted into their hands. 1882 Med, Temp. 
Frul. L. & Conducive to the preserval of order. 

Preservation (prezaivzifon).  [a. F. pré& 
servation (13-14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
preservalio (Duns Scotus, Sentent, 4. 22.17), n. of 
action f. late L. praservdre to PRESERVE. ] 

1. The action of preserving or keeping from 
injury or destruction ; the fact of being preserved 
(esp. with objective genitive, e.g. your preserva- 
tion = your being preserved), 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 17/2 Youre seid Suppliaunt shall 
pray to God for the preservation of youre moost roiall estate, 
1472-3, 1485 [see Paav v. sc]. 1555 oun Decades 103 
Thankes genynge to almyghty god Jor his delyuery and pre- 
seruation from so many imminent perels. 1594 T. B. La Pris 
mand. Fy, Acad. 1.233 Remedies meete for the maintenance 
and preservation of his bodie. 1641 More's Rich. 711, Ep. 
Ded. x The great care. observed. for the preservation of 
antiquities. 1662 Bs. Com, Prayer, General Thanksgiving, 
We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life. 1770 PA? Trans. L. 318 Varnished 
over with the same sort of varnish that is used Jor the preserva- 
tion. 1844 Lp. Brouciam Byit. Const. xx. (1862) 387 The 
preservation of the peace always must he the first iaterest 
of all who have property. 2845 R. Hunter Landlord & 
Tenant (ed. 2) I]. 213 Melioration and preservation, or 
repairs, often admit of little distinction. | 

. The state or condition of being (well or ill) 
preserved ; state of keeping. 

1751 J. Stuart in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 386 The out- 
ward precinet of an Amphitheatre in excellent preservation. 
1816 Cnatmers in Hanna Jems, (1849) Il. iv. 82 The fox- 
tails are still in great preservation. 1890 Barker Way/far- 
ing in France 216 The ramparts of Aigues-Mortes..are in 
a much better state of preservation, : 

+3. The means of preservation; a preservative. 

1584 Cocan (¢/t/e) The Haven of Health... Hereunto is 
added a Preseruation from the Pestilence, 1597 Hooker 
Eel. Pol. vy. \Ww. § 2 Measure is likewise the preseruation of 
all things. 1617 Moayson /éiz. ut. 166 Hallowed meddals, 
which they woare as preseruations against death. 

+4, A thing preserved from decay. Ods. 

1796 Burney Mem. Aetastasto IIl. 188 We should.. be 
in the state of those preservations which. .without salting, 
become incorruptible when buried uader a deep snow. 

Preservative (prizs'ivitiv), @ and sd. Also 
5-6 -yve, -if(fe, -yf(e. [ad. F. préservatif adj, 
and sb. (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Dapm.), ad. med.L. 
preservativus (R. Grosseteste ¢1225): see Pre- 
SERVE v. and -ATIVE.] : 

A. adj. Waving the quality of preserving; 
tending to preserve; protective. 

1398 Taevisa Sarth. De P. R. vu. lxix, (Bodl. MS.), He [the 
physician] techep to vse certeyne medicines preseruatyues to 
[= against] feblenes. ¢1430 Lypc. Ain, Poents (Percy Soc.) 
gt Demyng theyr odour. . Was to his courage tnost preservae 
tyve. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 334 b/s The medecyne pre- 
seruatyf is that whiche preserueth fro fallyng. 1578 Lyrz 
Dodoens ww. xii. 501 Treacles and Mithridates, and suche 
lyke presernatine medicines. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat, 
Monarchy ix. 69 This is the Doctors preservative Doctrine, 
1699 SHartess. Zug. conc. Virtue i, iii. 78 Virtuous and 
preservative of virtue, 18a7 Sir J. Barrincron Personal 
Sk. 1.12 A bad example may soinetimes be more preservative 


PRESERVATIZE. : 


against error than a good one. 1899 -1dLitt's Syst. Med. 
vil 1. 929 A preservative injection for anatomical purposes. 
B. sé. (absolute use of adj.) 

1. a. A medicine that preserves health, protect- 
ing from or preventing disease ; a safeguard against 
poison or infection ; a prophylactic. 

1466 Manners §& Household Expenses (Roxb.) 369 4 lyte 
boxe of preser[ulatyffe, and a pote of tryakel. a 1548 Haut 
Chron., [len ViiE 176 b, Whiche place was.. purged daily 
with fyers and other preseruatiues. 1672 Parl, Trans, 
VII. 5063 To swallow a Vipers head was a most certain 
Preservative and Remedy against the biting of a Viper. 
1779 Jounson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 17 June, Lan glad that 
you have Heberden, and hope his restoratives and his pre- 
servatives will both be effectual. 

Jit’s 1534 Mone Coif agst. Trib. 1. Wks. u1sof1 Tribula- 
ciun is double medicine, bothe a cure of the synne passed, 
& a preseruatiue fro the syn that is to come. 161r Brstr, 
Transt. Pref. 3 The Scripture..is..a Physicions-shop..of 
preseruatiues against poisoned heresies, : 

b. genx. A thing that preserves /rom (or against) 
any danger or injury; a safeguard. 

1526 Peder. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 113b, Preseruatyues 
agaynst enuy & wroth. 1670 WALTON Leves wv. 286 Strons 
preservatives against all disquict. a1703 Beeuitr On WV. 7) 
Rom. xi. 22 ‘he best preservative from falling, is humility 
and holy fear. 1775 Anair Arier, fed. 175 note, Av infallible 
preservative against the legions of evil spirits. 1874 L. 
Sternen //ours in Library (1892) 1. v.197 A delicate sense 
of humour, which is the best preservative against all ex- 
travagance. 

2. That which preserves, or (ends to preserve or 
protect from decay, loss, or destruetion, 

1503 Hawes E-ramis. Virt. v.17 Lete wysedome than be 
to the comfortyfe That to thy brayn is best preserniutyfe. 
iszo Wuitinton Vale. (1527) 5b, Good dyet, the pre- 
seruatyne of helthe, 1575-85 Abe. Saxpys Serve. v. (Parker 
Soc.) 93 Two preservatives and defences of unity and love, 
1683 Brit, Spec. 68 Vhe main Preservatives of Peace are the 
Durability and Order of the Government. 1808 Mes. M. T. 
Kensie Day after Wedding 22 ‘Vhis preservative of happt- 
ness, 4864 Bowen Logic i, 24 But Words are not only signs 
and preservatives, they are also substitutes, for Thoughts. 

3. spec. A ehemical substance or preparation 
used to preserve things subject to decomposition, 
as perishable food-stuffs, 

[1756 C. Lucas £ss, Waters 11, 36 Salt is not..ana 
effectual preservative from putrefaction.] 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 440, M. Carville affirms that glucose acts 
well as a preservative. 1898 !Veston. Gaz. 23 Feb. 3/2 A 
question of great difficulty to the public analyst is the intro- 
duction of preservatives into articles of food. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Frnul, 10 Sept. 620 The campaign..against the use of 
preservatives in other food-stuffs [than milk]. : 

+4. Photogr. Formerly used for fixing solution. 
1878 Abney Photogr. (1881) 94 The preservative is usually 
Preticd by floating it on the surface of the film for about 
a minute. s90 Anthony's Photogr, Bull, UY. 288 The 
processes at that time known as ‘dry’ were those where 
the collodion employed had received an application of so- 
called preservative, 
Preservatize, 2. 
14K, Ch. sensitize.) 
preservative. 

rgo1 Rep. Preservatives Com. in Daily Chron. 27 Nov. 
6/7 ‘The imported goods are preservatised to a much greater 
extent than the home produce. 1 Brit. Med. Frnt, 19 
Sept. 620 Milk has never been much preservatized in Liver- 
pool rg05 F. L. Doop Alunictp. Milk 3 So Song as it is 
profitable to sell dirty milk as clean, or preservatized butter 
as fresh, these efforts will produce but scanty fruit. 

+ Prese'rvator, -our. Ods. Also 6 erron. 
-itour, [ad. obs. F. Areservateur (1514 in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. L. *preservator-em, agent-n. from 
priesterudre to PRESERVE.) = PRESERVER, 

1540-1 Exyot /mtage Gov. 115 Which shall sweare by the 
gods preseruatours of the Citee of Rome, 1579 Noatu 
Plutarch 64 He imagined that his death..should be as a 
seale of confirmation of his lawe and the continuall preser- 
uitour of his cittie. : 

Preservatory (prizsivitari), a. and sd. rare, 
[ad. L. types *Sraservatori-us, -dri-um, {. pre- 
servére to PRESERVE: see -oRY! and #: cf. con- 
servalory, observatory, etc.) : 

A. adj. Tending to preserve 5; preservative. _ 

1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. u. iii, 128 The intentions, 
aad indevours must be no other than preservatory. 4701-2 
Narr. Lower Ho, Convocation Vind. 47 Business not so 
inuch Preparatory, as Preservatary. 

B. 56. (absol. use of adj.) 

1. A means of preserving; a preservative. _ 

1654 Wuitiock Zootomtia 410 Such vain Preservatories of 
us, are our Inheritances, even once removed. 1665 G, 
Haavev Advice agst. Plague 13 Most people that carry 
those perfumed boxes about with them, imagine them 
sufficient preservatories, as if the Infection were only taken 
by inspiration through the Nostrils. 1758 Sta J. Fretoine 
(été) A Plan for a Preservatory and Reformatory, For the 
Benefit of Deserted Girls, aad Penitent Prostitutes. 

2. A place for preserving ; = PRESERVE sd. 4. 

1823 D'Isearti Cur. Lit. Secr. Hist. Blenheim, Atossa.. 
had driven [her hunted prey] to a spot which she flattered 
herself would inclose it with the security of a preservatory. 

3. U.S. An apparatus for preserving substances 
for food, etc. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech, : 

+ Prese-rvatrice. Ods. rere—'. [fem., in F. 
form, of obs. F. Areservateur (see PRESERVATOR) ; 
ad. L. type *preservdtrix, -tricem.] = next. 

1589 Beacta Nobylytye Wymen (Roxh.) 103 Lady nature, 
the moste sage preservatrice of hyr werkes. 


[f PRESERVAT-IVE sd. + 
trans. "Yo treat with a 
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+ Preserva'trix. Obs. rare. [a. mod.L. /rv- 
servdlrix : see pree.] A female preserver. 

1650 T, Bavty fferta Parietis 15 A fond lover and pre- 
servatrix of so great a worthy. 1684 tr, 4. ert a's Van, 
Arts \siii. 190 Rhodope..the Preservatrix and Bedfellow 
of Aésop. 

Preserve (prizd:iv), 56. [f. next.] 

+1. A preserving agent ; a preservative. Ods. 

issz Lynoesay Afonarche 4926 Off Malideis it generis 
mony mo,—Bot gyfraen gett stm Souerane preserue. 15: 
Greene & Lonce Looking Glass G.’s Wks. (Ruldg.) 124/10 
Fetch balsamo, the kind preserve of life. 1627-97 Freetuam 
Resolves w. xitiie 242 Plainness and freedom are the pre- 
serves of amity. 

b. Weak spectacles intended to preserve the 
sight (Se.), ©. Goggles used to protect the eyes 
from dust, execss of light, ete. 

1808 JAMIESON. Presesves, spectacles, which magnify little 
or nothing, 1883 J. Purves in Contewp. Rev. Sept. 354 
He will at_a corner throw off his coat..and be at work 
stone-breaking with preserves on his eyes. 1887 A. Breck 
in Lacyct. Brit. XX. 372/2 Preserves are used to conceal 
deformities or to protect the eyes in the many conditions 
where they cannot tolerate bright fight, 1893 J. Wa1son 
Conf. Poacher 146 We carried about us stone-breakers’ 
hammers, and ‘preserves’ for the eyes. feed. 147 ‘The 
preserves cover the face. 

2. A confectionary preparation of [rit or other 
vegetable products preserved with sugar; jam; 
often in Jf. ef. canserces), 

1600 SurrLet Covulrie farnte u. li. 330 There is but very 
seldome any preserues made of the fluwers and leaues of 
herbes; I vnderstand by this preserne taken properly, the 
preseruing of things whole al hot stumpt and beaten into 
one bodie. 1670 Carr. J. Suivi Hag, diripros. Revit'd 18 
The Syrops, Conserves, and Preserves of the said Berries are 
of great use ina Family. 1794 Mrs. .\. M. Bexsirt fen 1 
8 A great manager, who, .made the best pastry, pickles and 
preserves in the Kingdom. 1854 Mus. Gaskenn sorts & S. 
xx, Perhaps, I might take her a little preserve, mude of our 
dear Helstone fruit, 1888 J. C. Harais Pree Foe, etc. 87 
My companion had a theory of his own that ginger-pre- 
serves and fruit-cake were nut goad for sick people. 

+3. A thing preserved. O6s. rere—'. 

«1682 Sin VT. Heowxe Jaeasies Wks 1835 IV. 273 
Wonderful indeed are the preserves of time, which openeth 
noto us mummies fron crypts and pyramids. 

4, A wood or other ground set apart for the pro- 
tection and rearing of game; a pond or piece 
of water for fish; a vivarium. 

1807 Wixonan SA. 22 July (812) TL 32 Whey secured 
them as country-gentlemen His the game in those places near 
their houses, which, by an odd misnomer, are sometimes 
called ‘the preserve’, where the ganie are, indeed, pre- 
served, but only till some circumstance..shall furnish an 
occasion for falliag upon them with redoubled fury. 1814 
Cot. Hawker Lary (1893) 1. 103 The pheasants from Lord 
Portsmouth’s preserves. 1849 Macactay //ist. Bug. iii, 1.290 
The moats were turned into preserves of carp and pike. 
1867 ‘I’koLtore Chron, Barset VL. Wii. 133 A husband with 
broad acres, a big house, and game preserves, 

b. lransf. and fig. 

3829 Moore A/em. (1854) VI. 44 Taken to the Ancient 
Music by Lord Essex..and sat in ‘the preserve’, as the 
directors’ box is called. 1862 ‘Smiecey’ Vage Crit. 134 
A iano unendowed with this capacity, when turned loose in 
a historical preserve, wanders about blindly and aimlessly, 
committing the most flagrant blunders. 1882 Penopy Ang. 
Sournalisit xxi. 155 The expresses of the 7¥nes and the 
Morning Chronicte..did a good deal to disturb the quiet 
preserves of the Provincial Press, 1897 Daily News 2 Feb. 
5/2 In the Colonies..we have not so much ntutral markels, 
as preserves, 


Preserve (priz31v), v. [a. F. préserver ‘to 
save from an evil that might happen’ (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. preservare (Milary) 
to preserve, f. sre before + servare to keep, protect.] 

l. trans. To keep safe from harm or injury; to 
keep in safety, save, take care of, guard. Const. from 


(tof, out of). 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till hyer hycht, That wald nocht that he swa war dede. 
1390 Gowea Con7. 11. 86 Forto kepe and to preserve The 
bodi fro siknesses alle, ¢1430 Lync, in Pot, Ret. §& L. 
Poems (1866) 26 Daniel lay.. preseruyd in prison with 
lyouns. 1483 Caxton Cato Cijb, Thus was the cytee 
kept and preserned of the pestylence. 1605 Suaks. Lear 
ul. iii. 6 Whiles I may scape I will preserue myselfe. 1605 
G, Wloopcocke) “ist. Justine xxx1x. 125 To preserue her 
out of captiuity. 1621 T, Wittiamson tr. Goudart's Wise 
Vieillard 22 Who braggingly gaue it out, that hee had 
a receipt would prescrue a man from growing old. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 229 Instructions..to the officers to pre- 
serve themselves from being seen from the shore, 1800 
Appison Amer. Law Rep. 142 Perhaps .. reasons which 
would preserve a presumed innocent man from a second 
trial would not preserve a presumed guilty man. ee 

b, In invocations. Now esp. Sc. (with ellipsis), 

1467 dlann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) les preserve 
gowe my moste drede soveren lord in his blesed safegard. 
1535 in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 84 Jhesu 
preserve yow in helthe with myche honore. 1597 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. LV, u, iv. 315 Oh, the Lord preserue thy good Grace, 
1796 R. Gat Tint Quey Poems eo 28 She cried, ‘ Pre- 
serve us! whare's the cow?’ 1885 J. Staatues« ' More Bits 
iii, (ed. 2) 42 Preserve me, George, that’s liker a ‘risp’ than 
a razor! 1899 Crockett Ait Kennedy iit. 20 Preserve us 
a’ — we mauna raise a finger against the brat, 

2. To keep alive, keep from perishing (arch.) ; 
to keep in existence, keep from decay, make last- 
ing (a2 material thing, a name, a memory). 

[1390 Gowen Conf. 111. 221 If a king the lif preserve Of 
him which oghte forto dye. ¢1430 Lypc. Asin. Poens 


PRESERVED. 


| (Percy Soc.) 62 O welle of swetnes..That_ al mankynd pre- 
served hast fro dethe.] 1560 Dats tr. Séeidaue's Comut 
igo Peter Wirtemie beynz in daunger amonzes the rest, at 
the request of the Lantgraue, was preserned. 1615 G. Sanpvs 
Trav. 82 la these Monasteries inany excellent manuescripts 
haue bene preserued, 1694 dee. Sez, Late Vey. latrod. 9 
They preserved thempelves with Geese, Ducks. vast Jurge 
Muscles..cte. 1738 Gaay Profertins ui. 1909 Aad the short 
Marble but preserve a Name. 1839 De 1a ecu Rep. Geol, 
Cornwall, etc. vill. 233 These sands. .have not preserved 
many of their exavias. 1874 Getten Short fist, ii. 3 3. 67 
A tiny litle village preserves the name of the Percy, 1875 
Me Plato (ed. 2) WV. 238 The budily frame is preserved 
y exercise and destroyed by indolence. 1904 W. M. Ramsay 
Lett. Seven Ch. i. 13 Few private letters older than the ims 
perial time have been preserved. 
b. To keep up, maintain (a state of things). 
1676-7 Magvett Corn Whs. Grosart) Tb. 529 The Bill from 
the Lords, for preserving a Protestant clergy..was read. 
| 1810 Soviuey in Adind Asst. Keg. 1. g2 Other means 
that would be equally cfectual in preserving discipline. 
1830 I) Isearia C4as, TIE x. 223 Knox .. preserved an 
uninterrupted correspondence with Calvin. 1860 Tysuare. 
Glac. 1. vite 56 Vo coable the stria: to preserve the same 
general direction. 
e. Tokcep in one’s possession ; to retain (a pos- 
session. acquisition, property, quality, cle. 

1617 Mogvson fff. it, 176 Uhe Turkish and Greekial 
wonten haue most delicate bodyes, and long preserue their 
heauticn 1687.\, Lovenctr. “Aerenod’s trac un 46 There 
are People in Debly, vastly rich in Jewels, especially the 
Kajas who preserve their Pretious Stones from Father to 
Sen. 1720 Ozeki. Uertet's Bourn Rep. UW. xiv. 330 Cassar 
contented himself with preserving the culvantage he had 
gain'd. 1828 D'Isracur Chas. f, 1. vic 130 In politics they 
often yield the name while they preserve the thing. 1834 
Mars. Somurvinwn Conner. f4ys. Se. xxvi (1849) 293 The 
scas preserve it considerable portion of the heat they receive 
in summer, 1886 Wittis & Crank Camédridge 11, 165 ‘The 
whole preserves 4 venerable air of undisturbed antiquity. 

3. To keep from physical or chemical change. 
a. To prepare (fruit, meat, etc.) by boiling with 
sugar, salting, or pickling, so as to prevent its 
decomposition or fermentation. Also aéso/. 

1579 [sce Peeservup 2). 1584 Cocan ffavet Health 
ev. 92 The Damuasin Plummes are woont to be dryed and pre- 
serned as figges, 61x Suaks. Cynid. i ye 13 Hast thou 
tot lcarn‘d me how ‘To make Perfumes? Distill? Preserue ? 
1663 Bovis Use. Exp. Nat. fAilos. u. ii. voz A Friend of.. 
mine..hath a strange way of preserving Fruits, whereby 
even Guos-beriies have been kept for many Moneths, with- 
out the addition of Suvar. 1796. C. MAarsnate Garden, xii, 
(1813) 167 The morella cherry is..not waated till late in 
the scason to preserve. 1870 Veats Vad. ffist. Conti. 
286 This art of preserving meat is one of modern times. 

b. To keep (organie bodies) from decomposition, 


by ehemical treatment, freezing, etc. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 540 Little \pes. which 
they used to preserve with certaine Spices, having flayed off 
their skinnes,..and sellthem. 1677 W. Huspanu Varrasie 
un. 72 he body of Captain pete preserven entire and 
whole and free fram putrefaction by the coldness of the long 
winter, 1729-41 Cuanpres Cycl sv. Pander, The Dutch 
preserve their gates, portcullices, draw-bridges, sluices, etc. 
i. coating them over with a mixture of pitch and tar [etc.]. 
1893 Setous Zrae.S. &. Africa 44, LT shot and preserved 
a great many fine specimens of. .antelopes. 1899 dMiutd's 
Syst. Med. VIL. 929 Those engaged in dissecting bodies 
preserved with arsenic. Mod. Specimens of snakes and 
other reptiles, locusts, etc. preserved in spirits. ‘ 

c. intr. (for ref.) ‘To remain without physieal 
or ehemical change; to remain in wholesome 
condition; to ‘keep’; also, to endure or ‘stand’ 
preserving. 

1585 T. Wasnineton tr. Wicholay's Voy. wm. i. 69b, The 
snow.. preserveth all the whole Sommer in hys accustomed 

| nature and coldnesse without melting. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
1.¥.45 The water. .is excellent, and preserves at sca as well 
as that of the Thames. : : 
4. ‘To keep (game) undisturbed for personal use in 
_ hunting, shooting, or fishing; to keep (game runs, 
| fishing rivers, ete.) for private use. Also adso/. 
1612 Earn or Exetea in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm} I. 239 The game was well preserved by his uncle. 
| 1807 [see Preserve sé. 4). 1853 Lytton My Noveé vu, v, 
Squire Thornhill..had taken the liberty to ask permission 
to shoot over Mr Leslie’s land, since Mr Leslie did not pre- 
serve, 1867 Trattore Chron. Barset 1. xxii. 187 A man 
who preserves is always respected by the poachers. 1886 
Ficld 13 Feb. 182/2 There is no better preserved wood 
throughout the length and breadth of the Hertfordshire 
country. did, 27 Feb. 2690/2 Mr. .\. H. Longman has 
foxes strictly preserved. 
Preserved (pr/z5'1vd), af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
1. gen. Kept safe, protected; kept in existence, 
maintained, retained, ete. : sce prec. 1, 2. 
| 1552 Hutoet, Preserned, praseruatus, Preserued in health, 
| sospes. 1573-80 Baaer Alu. P 680 Kept, Preserved, .. aé 
ostium populatione defensa, 1861 Wate Metvitte Jfke. 
Haré. iii, 22 A strong odour of preserved tobacco-smoke. 
1go2 Westn1. Gaz. 29 Sept. 3/2 Professor Dixon..described 
the contents of libraries as the ‘preserved verbosity of 
centuries ‘. ‘ F 

2. spec. & Treated so as to resist putrefaction. 

1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 136 Preserued Cheries 

and Plummes. 1582 N. Licuertero tr. Castanheda s Cong. 
E, ind... vi. 15 A pot a Dates preserued. 1820 W. lavinc 
Skhetch-Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow § 40 Delectable dishes of 
preserved plums. 1861 Zéwes 27 Soph Jars of preserved 
meats which had been brought from Eogland, 1890 Sarau 
J. Dencan Soc. Depart. 414 She had never seen anything 
So utterly horrid as a preserved Capuchin. 

b. In combinations used attrib. : 

igor Westnt. Gaz % May 2/2 He had the rations of con 


t 


PRESERVER. 


demned prisoners handed to him in old preserved-meat 
cans, 1904 /d/d. 12 May 2/3 ‘The development of the mar- 
malade and preserved-frnit industry. 1906 Daily Chron, 
28 July 5/5 A ‘preserved provision’ merchant. 

e. Kept undisturbed, as game or game-runs. 

1881 Darly News 1 Sept. 5/3 The Duke of Edinhurgh.. 
fished Lord Dalhousie’s preserved water on South Esk, 
having good sport. 

Preserver (prizs:ivat). [f. PRESERVE 7. + -ER!.] 

1. A person who preserves. a. One who keeps 
safe from destruction or injury; a saviour. 

1535 Covernatk Job vii. 20, | haue offended, what shal 
I do vnto y*, O thou preseruer off men? 1611 Snaxs. Cyazh, 
v.v. 2 Vou, whuin the Gods hane made Preseruers of my 
Throne. 1631 Gouce Ga.t’s Arrows i. $65. 304 The Church 
.-is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God, 
1662 Bk, Com, Prayer, Pr. all Conditions Jfen, O God the 
creator and preserver of all mankind. 1749 Fiewvixa Za 
Jones xvu. ii, He hath been the preserver of me and mine. 
1806 Sure HW vader in Lond. (ed. 3) 1b. 2 Wer open and warn 
expressions of thanks to the preserver of her life. 

b, One who preserves the bodies or stuffed skins 
of animals, etc. ; a taxidermist. 

17790 Kucknan Pres. of Dead Birds in Phil. Trans. UX. 
310 One fault very common with most preservers. 

ec. One who preserves game, fish, cte., for sport. 

1884 Padi Mal? G. 4 Apr. 4/2 It would be sad..if the 

efforts of preservers should succeed in reducing onr already 
apainfully small stock of native mainmals by further extir- 
pating the four or five now menaced species. 


2. A thing that preserves or keeps safe from harm. 
1615 Latuam Fadconry (1633) 110 A present and speciull 
remedie against such inward diseases, and a great preseruer 
of health and lustinesse. 1750 tr. Zeonardus’ Mirr. Stones 
8; Coral is a wonderful preserver. 1844 Cio Engin. 4 
Arch. Frad Vilvigs/1 Inverted vessels (which the inventor 
denominates ‘ preservers ') fixed at or near the bottom of the 
boiler or pan. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Ved. VI. 580 In the 
form of bandages, and .s with large pieces fitting like a ‘chest 
preserver '. 
b. pi. Spectacles for preserving the sight ; 
‘ preserves’: see PRESERVE 5d, 1b. 

1997 Mas. A.M. Bexsetr Beggar Gird (1813) IV. 53 Miss 
put on her preservers, and said she was quite a well-grown 
young woman. 

llence Prese‘rveress, a female preserver. Chiefly 


fig. and poetic. 

1s9s Danitt Cir. Wars (1609) 1. vi, And Memorie, pre- 
serv'resse of things done, Come thou, vnfold the woundes, 
the wracke, the waste. r6ar Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 228 
The true preserueresse of pure truths, 1863 Byainc-GouLtp 
Teeland ii. 62 The ancient Finns made... Antermen, ‘the 
steam of the bath ', the preserveress of vigour. 

Preserving (pri:divin), 42. sb. [-1nc1.] 
The action of the vb. PRESERVE, in various senses, 

e 1470 G. Asuay Actie Podicy 386 Being circumspect, as 
youre progenitours In suche caas hane bene, to the pre- 
seruing Of their Royal estate. 1530 Pavscn. 258/1 Preserv- 
yng, kepyng, conservation, a1610 Huatey Theophrastus 
(1636) 10 Whatsoever helongeth to the womens Academie, 
ay paintings, preservings, needle-workes, and such like. 1691 
T. Hlace] Ace. New (xvent. 90 Application of Lead to the 
preserving of Tronavork. 1824 Miss Mitrorp ] ‘rage Ser. 1. 
(1863) 221 Oh! the saltings, the picklings, the preservings 
» over which she presided. 

b. atirid. esp. designating utensils used in 
making and keeping preserves, and fruit fitted for 
being preserved. 

1679 Mara. Mason /tckler Tickl. 1 Superintendant of her 
limbecks, Preserving-Pans, and Washes, 1719 Loxnon & 
Wise. Compl. Gard. 87 The truly good and fair Cherries, 
commonly call'd preserving Cherries, are those of Mont. 
morancy. 1886 l'ork Herald 11 Aug. 1/2 Preserving Jars 
--in any quantity. 


Preserving (prizsiviy), pf/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING2.] That preserves; preservative. 

1g8t Perit tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 130 b, The 
onelie preseruing remedie against that jealousie. 1594 Piat 
Fewell-ho. » 14 Which Niter is a preserning salt. 1g 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 15b/2 The thirde 
stitchinge we call the conseruatiue or the praseruinge 
snture, because she praserueth and keepeth the lippes of 
the wounde. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. x. 11. 663 Itis 
hecause we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth 
century that we have not had a destroying revolution in 
the nineteenth. 

Preservitor, erron. form of PRESERVATOR. 

| Preses, preeses (prisiz). Chiefly Sc. [a. 
L. preses, -idem, pl. presidés, a president, chief, 
guardian, prop: ad}, presiding, {. presidére to PRE- 


SIDE.] ‘The president or chairman of a meeting. 
163750 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 285 When he was 
hroght before the Counsell, Bishop Bancroft, the preses, 


comanded him to kneele. 1676 W. Row Contin. Blair's 
A utobiog. xii. (1848) 470 Sharp is preses in that court. 1748 
Ramsay Archers diverting themselves 87 ‘My lord, your 
toast’, the preses cries. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scot? 1V. 
461 The Ear] of Fiolater is hereditary preses or provost. 
1833 det 344 Will. Vc. 46 § 11 (Se) The preses of all meet- 
ings shal! ascertain the determination thereof by a show of 
hands. 1876 Bancaorr Hist. U.S. V. xiii. 484 The praeses 
of the Pennsylvania Lutherans. 

Comé, 1797 aaa 51 Sir Spleen now mounted to the 
prases-chair, Jdid. 59 The Pra:ses-knight amus'd you with 


his vision. 
+Presession. Obs. rare‘. [ad. L. pre- 


session-ent, n. of aetion from prarsidére to PRESIDE.) 
The office or function of presiding, presidence. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's sagrer (1680) 292 The Legates of 
Pope [Pn not sit down in the Synod, becanse the 
praesession was not given to their Holy See [orig. gvod non 
data fuerit prasessia sancte Sedi corum), 
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Presewme, obs. form of Presume. 

Pre-shadow: see Pre- A. 2. 

Preside (prizaird), v Also 7 pre-, Se. pre- 
eeid, -seid. [a. F. Ardsider (15th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. prestdére to sit before, hence, to preside 
over, to guard, f. pra’, PRE- + sedére to sit.) 

1. intr. To occupy the chair or seat of authority 
in any assembly, or at the ordinary meetings of 
a society or company; to act as chairman or 


president. 

1611 Cotcr, Presider, to preside. 1638 R. Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. 111.) 152 Nor [do I] suspect the integ- 
ritie of the Judges that preside there. 1647 CLarexDoN 
ddist, Reb. 1. § 98 By his place, he presided in all Publick 
Councils, 1682 in Scott, Antig. (1901) July 7 Possessing 
him selfe in preseiding. /déd. 8 His possessione of preceid- 
ing in the mectingis of the facultie as formerlie. 1782 
Parestney Corrupt, Cho 1. ut. 310 Remi himself presided. 
1839 Keicutiry (7ést. Eng, 11. 104 Norfolk presided as 
lord high Steward. 

b. To sit at the head of the table. 

1871 R. Enats tr. Catuddes xxvii. 3 So Postumia, queen of 
healths presiding, Bids, 1900 ‘Saran Grano" Babs xxiv, 
Ye led his guests into the dining-room. .* Will you preside, 
dear lady?” he said. 

ce. évansf. To take the foremost place. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11, 236 In the rapid Course Alter- 
uae they preside, and justling push To guide the dubious 
Scent. 

2. To exercise superintendence, direction, or 


control. Also fig. to sit or reign supreme. 

1656 Brount Géossagr., Preside, to have authority or rule, 
to have the protection and tuition of any thing, place or 
people. 1675 Ocitey Brit, Introd. 3 One Alderman to each 
Ward, over which he Presides, 1726 Swiet Gudliver wi. 
iii, That part of the carth over which the monarch presides. 
1728 Voune Love of Fame 1, 201 How comes it then to pass 
we see preside On both their brows an equal share of pride? 
1754 J. Woo.man Ids. (1840) 198 When self-love presides in 
our mind our opinions are biased in our own favour. 1796 
Morse A aer. Geog. 1. 279 In none of their meetings have 
they [Quakers] a President ; as they believe Divine Wisdom 
alone onght to preside. 1823 De Quincey Lett, Edue. ii, 
Wks. 1860 XIV. 32 The same ideal must have presided. 
1849 MacauLay //ist. Hing. vic Il. 14 Others presided over 
important departments of the civil adatinistration. 1869 
Tozen Aight, Turkey 11. 282 Some Jaw must have presided 
over their formation. 

3. ¢rans, To direct, control. rare. 

1665 Man.ev Grotius’ Low C. Warres 649 Some accusing 
the unskilfulness of those that were to preside the Naval 
Affairs, 1802-12 Bentuam Nation, Judie. Evid. (1827) UW. 
119 X trial before a jury, presided by one of the twelve 
judges, 1837 Caatvie 7, Aev. I, ut. iii, He..sits there, 
since he must sit, presiding that Bureau of his. 

4. intr. To preside at the organ, or piano (harpst- 
chord, ete.). orig. To condticl ot be ready to guide 
the band on the instrument in question; now, in 
popular use, To have general control of the instrn- 
ment for the time, to be (or act as) organist or 
pianist during any social, religious, or musical 
assembly. 

‘Tn former times the chief musician sat at a pianoforte in 
the orchestra with the score before him; but it does not 
appear that he beat time continuously, or in. any way influ- 
enced the band, or did more than put in a few chords now 
and then when the orchestra was going astray’ (Grove in 
Dict, Alus. 3. 390). 

1799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 45% Preside is the word now 
applied—not to the leader of the band, hut to some distin- 
guished performer—as, ‘ Mr. —— will preside at the harpsi- 
chord’. Dr. Johnson did not live long enough to insert 
this meaning of the word, or to inquire whether it had any. 
1907 Mest Cumberld. Times 4 Dec. 2/6 The hymn ‘ Rock 
of ages * was then sung by the congregation, Mr. T’. 
presiding at the organ. 

15. calachr. tnir. To preponderate. 

1718 J. Fox IWVanderer 12 These were no sooner in the 
Scales, but I perceiv’d that [scale] to preside, which held so 
unhappy a Part of the Female World. 

Presidence (pre‘zidéns, pre’s-).  [a. F. pre- 
sidence (14th c. in Jlatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. pre- 
sidéntia (see next).} 

1. The action or fact of presiding; superinten- 
dence, direction. 

isos J. Kina Queens Day Serm, in Youas (1618) 693 They 
in the proper and internal offices,.. and he for ontward 
authority and presidences they as ouer-seers of the flocke 
of Christ, hee an ouer-seer_of ouer-seers, 1603 HoLtann 
Plutarch’s Mfor. 1331 The Demons ordained for the presi- 
dence and superintendance of prophesies and Oracles doe 
faile. x7aa Wotraston Relig. Nat. v. § 18. 105 By some 
secret law. .or rather by the presidence and guidance of an 
unseen governing power. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Aradia 
II. 258 Presidence in worship was..the privilege merely of 
greater age or of family headship. 

2. The office or function of president; = Pre- 
sipency 1. Now rare. 

1606 Rep. Dise. Supreme Power 32 The Emperours..had 
the primacie, and office of presidence in the eight generall 
Councels. 1717 L. HoweL Desiderius 4o When you come 
to be sensible by what Methods I obtain’d the Presidence 
of this place. 1889 Hamerton French & Eng. 136 The 
ar ak populet conservative tendency..may possibly pre- 
serve both the senate and the presidence. 

Presidence, obs. form of PRECEDENCE. 

Presidency (pre‘zidénsi, pre’s-). [= med. L. 
prasidéniia (1265 in Bonaventura), It. presidensa, 
Sp., Pr. presidencia, {. L. prasidens, -éntem: see 
PRESIDENT and -ENCY ] 


PRESIDENT. 


1. ‘The office or function of president; president- 
ship, chairmanship; superintendence, direction; 
also, the term during which a president holds office. 

rsor Percivar Sf. Dict., Presidencia, presidencie, gonern- 
ment. 1608 Cart. Suitu True Relat. Wks. (Arh.) 9 With 
one consent he [Capt. Wingfield] was deposed from his 
presidencie, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 768 All 
which were..seruiceable in Captaine Siniths presidencie, 
to the English. 1633 T. Starroap Pae. Hib, 1, i. (1821) 3 
The Presidencie of Mounster being voyd, by the unfortu- 
nate death of Sir Thomas Norris. ¢1796 ‘I’. Twixixc 
Trav. Amer. (1894) 136 General Washington .. remained 
there till 1789, when the general voice of his country called 
him from his pastoral pursuits to the Presidency of the 
Government. 1823 Cansixc Sp. Repeal For. Enlistment 
Bull 16 Xpr., In the days of the presidency of Washington, 
1847 Lewes //ist. PAilos. (1867) t. 135 Of the fifty Prytanes 
ten had the presidency every seven days. 1849 Macautay 
fi ist, Eng. viii. 11. 293 The presidency [of Magdalen College] 
was not vacant: Hough had been duly elected; and all the 
members of the college were bound by oath to support him 
in his office. 1884 Law Pines 14 Sept. 332/2 The Queen's 
Hench Division, under the presidency of the late Lord Chief 
Justice, refused to interfere, 

Jig. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1692) 91 Without the Presi. 
dency and Guidance of soine superior Agent. 1836 J. Gu- 
BERT Che, Alonem. iv. (1852) 92 Minds.. perceived in these 
parts ol his glorious works the presidency and the wisdom, 
as well as the power and majesty, of God. 

b. First Presidency (among the Mormons) : the 
board of presiding officers, consisting of the pre- 
sident of the church and two counsellors. 

a1853 Guxnison in Gardner Fatths World }. 492/2 The 
hierarchy of the Mormon church has many grades of offices 
and gifts, The first is the presidency of three persons. 
1858 Mrs. M. E.V. Satu fifteen Vears am. Mortons 151 
The Prophet and his two counsellors..form that fearful 
centre of all ecclesiastical and temporal power in the Church 
known as the First Presidency or simply the ‘ Presidency 

2. A district under the administration of a presi- 
dent; sfec. in India, Each of the three divisions 
of the East India Company’s territory, which were 
originally governed by the Presidents of the Com- 
pany’s three factories. Loosely, the seat of govern- 
ment of each of these. Also aéérié. Obs. in official 
use: see quot, 1872, 

fr598 Faver dec. £. India & P. Contents p. iv, Relation 
of the English Presidency at Surat. 170a in Charters 
Fast Ind. Comp. 323 (Y¥.) Under the Presidency of the 
aforesaid Island Bombay.] 1796 May. J. Tavtor (¢#tle) 
Observations on the Mode proposed by the new arrange- 
ment for the distribution of the off- Fechasioe Fund of the 
several Presidencies in India. 1839 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 
257 Those whose knowledge of India is lintited to the Presi- 
dency, and whose native acquaintance extends only to a 
few writers in Government offices. Jé/d., It is..a Presi- 
dency prejudice that the natives are averse to being taught 
from books of onr selecting. 1845 Stocqueter Handds, 
Brit. India (1854) 63 The enviable possession of a chap- 
laincy at the presidency. 1848 Tuackrray Van. Fair |x, 
Jos's friends were all from the three presidencies, and his 
new house was in the comfortable Anglo-Indian district of 
which Moira Place is the centre. 1859 Lane Wand. India 
73 The doctor had heen appointed a presidency surgeon, 
and had charge of one of the hospitals in Calcutta, 2872 
Wittaker's Aluanach 246 The term ‘ Presidency’. applied 
to the Provinces or Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, is no longer applicatile to the present condition 
of things, and in the case of Bengal is positively misleading. 
It isa relic of the time when the three settlements of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, each under the 
authority of a president, may be said to have comprised 
the whole of the British possessions in India. 

+3. Superior, foremost, or leading position. Ods. 

1608 Wiiet /Texafla Exod, 12 Caietan denieth that 
there was any such presidencie or superiority among the 
midwiues, 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Eng. 1. xx. (1739) 36 
The German Priests had a liberty lo be present..and to 
have some presidency therein. 

President (pre‘zidént, pres-), 56. Also 4-5 
preci-, precy-, 4-6 prece-, 5-6 presy-, 5-7 
prese-, 6 presi-. [a. F. président (1296 in Godet. 


Compi.), ad. L. presidéns, -déint-em a president, 
governor, sb. use of pres. pple. of presidére to 
PRESIDE. ] 

1. The ‘appointed governor or lientenant of a 
province, or division of a country, a dependency, 
colony, city, ete. Now, in this sense chiefly ///s?. 


(But see also 3 b.) -.. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xliv. (Lucy) 192 Befor kingis quhen 
3e sal Stand or befor precydentis of pe land. 138a Wyetir 
Aets xxiii. 24 Make 3e redy iumentis, or hors, that thei 
puttinge Poul vpon, schulden lede him saf to Felix, presi- 
dent. 1413 Pilger. Sowde (Caxton 1483) v. xi. 10a_He was 
hryght before the false preeydent Pylate. 1451 CAarGRAVE 
Lie St. Gilbert (E.¥.1.S.) 89 Pat I schnid take up-on me 
to be president ouyr pis puple, 1480 Caxrox Chron. Eng. 
iv. (1520) 31b/1 Vitellus that was Presydent of Fraunce 
chalenged the Empyre. ?a 1500 Chester PZ vi. 265 Warne 
hym that there is president, that this is fullie myne intent. 
1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D'Acosia's Hist. Indies vu XX. 475 
They said Pizarre was afterwards vanquished, taken, 
and executed by the President Guasca. 1607 CowrLi 
interpr., President ..is vsed | in Common law for the 
kings Lieutenent in any Pronince or function: as Presi- 
dent of Wales, of Yorke, of Barwick. President of the 
Kings Councell. 1683 #7rit. Spec, 148 They wrote to 
ZEtins, then President of Gallia, this short but lamentable 
Epistle. 1777 Watson Philip 77 (1839) 183 When the 
States found eae the governor was equally deaf to the 
remonstrances of the president as he had been to theirs, 
they an to dread the effects of his displeasure. 1853 
Maay Howitt # Bremer’s Greece 1. vi. 190 ‘The presidents 
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are changed, and the advocates of order are often compelled | 
to fly before the power of the lawless. 

b. jig. A presiding deity, patron, or guardian, 
e16r1 Crarman /ifad v.23 The God, great president of | 

fire. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 238 The Nymphes are 
sayed to bee presedents or dieties of the fountaine. ¢ 1650 
Don Bellian?s 216, 1 do most humbly beseech you (sole 
president of Divine Excellency...) to let me kiss the wonder 
of your hands. 1697 Potter Amtig. Greece it. xx. (1715) | 
153 The Tutelar Deities of the Place, and Presidents of 
the Sea. : 

2. The appointed or elected head of a temporary 
or permanent body of persons, who presides over 
their meetings and proceedings. 

a. In various general senses, now sometimes 

expresscd by other terms. 

¢1374 Cuavcer Troydus iv. 185 (213) For which was de- 
libered by Parlement...And it pronuncede by pe precident 
Al-pey pat Ector nay ful ofte preyede. argoo Pistil/ of 
Susan 304 Thow hast be president, be peple to stere, Pou 
dotist ae olde dayes now in pe dismale. 1538 Starkey 
England ti. ii. 183 Of the wych [council] the kyng schold 
be hede and presydent. 1560 Daus tr. Séefdene's Comut, 
178b, He would assigne some to be as presidentes of the 
disputation. 1641 in Rushw. //isé. Coll. tt. (1692) 1. 294 
Because all meetings of many must be disorderly,..unless 
there be one to guide and to direct the rest, I shall desire, 
that in every Shire, over every Presbytery, we may esta- 
hlish one President. 1663 Jer. Tavior Frnerald Sern. 
Bramhail 44 He receiv'd publick thanks from the Convoca- 
tion, of which he was President. 1740-1 in Yohnson's 
Debates 4 Mar. en 1. 244 The president of the Commons, 
who always in a Committee takes his seat as another mem- 
ber, rose here, and spoke,..his honour being pay-master of 
the navy. 2742 J. Gras Lord's Supp. v.vi. 241 The Elder, 
who is distinguished..by the Name President, is he who 
paciied ordinarily in the Assemblies of the Church and 

ad the chief Direction in their Order and Discipline, 1781 
Ginzon Decl. & F. xvii 11. 35 After the office of Roman 
consuls had been changed intoa vain pageant,.. the praefects 
..were soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that 
venerable assembly. A/od. The President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. 

+b. The head of a religious house or of a college 

of priests; also of a hospital. Ods. 

1387 Treviss f7igden (Rolls) VII. 165 Elfworde hisshop 
of Londonn, and somtyme abbot of Evesham,..wolde have 

hene president at Evesham, bunt pe breber of pe place 

denyenge pbat..he went to Ramesey. 1480 in Bury IE ids 

(Camden) 65 The maister, precedent, or othir reuler nf the 

colage of preestes newe bildid within the town of Bury, 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werdurge i. 2508 [She] consyderynge 

herselfe a lady and presydent, Ordered her monasteryes. 1519 

Alen, Ripon (Surtees) I. 315 Master Newman, Precedent 

of the Chapitor of Ripon. 1557 Ovier of Hospitals Ciijb, 

These xiij persons or BiLet them at the leaste, the President 

heing one of the Number. /df. Div, The President of 

enery seuerall Howse shal be taken as chief Ruler. | 

c. The title often borne by the head of a college | 
in a university, or in U.S. of a university consisting 
of (or originating in) a single college. 

In Great Britain used in four of the Oxford and one of the 
Cambridge Colleges, also in some University Colleges, 
as Bristol, Newcastle, and the three Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland (instead of the more usual title Princifad) ; in U.S. 
the most usnal title of the head of a college or university. 
In Great Britain, also of the heads of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons of London, Edinhurgh, and Ire. 
land, and of a number of colleges for professional education, 

1464 Rolls of Partt, V. 518/1 Felawes and Scolers, Presi- 

_ dent and Felawes of any College, Halle, Hospitall, Hous 

incorporate, or any other place. 1473 /éfd. V1.74/2. 15, 

Cromwett in Merriman Lif § Lett. (1g02) 1, 329 ife 

..was ons ellect presydent of Mandlen Colledse 1577 

Harrison £ngland it. iii. (2877) 1, 81 There is..in cucrie 

house a maister who hath vnder him a president, and cer- 

teine censors or deanes, appointed to looke to the behavour 
and maners of the students there. 12642 (Sept. 7) d/ass. 

Colony Reeds, (1853) I. 30 Together with the teaching 

elders of the sixe next adioyning townes..and the president 

of the colledge [Harvard] for the time being. 1725 Ber- 

KELEY nes Wks. 1871 FIL. 230 Which College is to 

contain a President and nine Fellows 1889 Bryce Aner. | 

Commonw, U1. ci. 549 A visitor from Europe is struck by 

the prominence of the president in an American university 

or college, and the almost monarchicat position which he 
sometimes occupies towards the professors as well as towards 
the students. 1 Oxford Univ. Calendar 298 The cor- 
porate designation of the College is ‘The President and 

Scholars of the College of St. Mary Magdalen in the Uni- 

versity of Oxford’. 


_ a. The person elected to preside over the mect- 
ings and proceedings of an academy, society, or 
institution, literary, scientific, artistic, or the like. 
1660 in Birch Hist. Ray. Soc. (1756) 1.6 That the standing 
officers of the society be three, a president or director, a 
treasurer, and a register. 1667 Sprat é/ist. Roy. Soc. 93 
Their Chief Officer, 1s the President ; to whom it cleo to 
call, and dissolve their meetings;..to regulate the Pro- 


ceedings [ete]. 1745 det 11 Geo. f (Guy's Hospital), The 
President, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of 
the said hereby erected Corporation. 1780 (Mar. 15) Penn- 
sytv. Acts (1782), They {the American Philosophical Society] 
shall have the following officers..one president, three vice- 
presidents, four secretaries [ete.} 184a AKudes Philol. Soc. 
iii, The Conncil..shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, a ‘Treasurer, r or z Honorary Secretaries, and 
twenty ordinary members. rgoz (Aug. 8) Charter g British 
Acadeny §5 ‘There shall be a President and a Council of 
the Academy. The President and the Council shall be 
elected by the Fellows from amongst their own number. 


e. In U. S. the title of one who presides over | 


the proceedings of a financial, commercial, or 
industrial company, as a hank, railway, mining 
company, commercial trust, ete. (In Great Britain! 
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usually styled ‘ehairman’; in the Bank of England 
and some other banks, ‘ governor ’.) 

1781 (Dee. 31) Fruls. Congress U.S., (Yo) be a corporation 
..by the name and stile of ‘Fhe President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of North America’, 1790 (Dec. 13) in 
Hist. Bank of U. §. (1832) 31 A general ineeting to be called 
by the President of the Bank. 1798 (Mar. 1) J/ass. Statutes, 

he Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Company..shalt 
have power to choose a President... and fifteen Directors. 
1808 (Dec. 15) §. Carolina Stat. VAIL. 245 President of the 
South Carolina Itomespun Company. 1830 (Mar, 12) .J/ass. 
Stat., The said directors [of the Massachusetts Rail-road 
Corporation] shall elect one of their number to he president 
of ie board, who shall also be president of the corporation. 
1883 Freeman J/mpress. U.S. xii. 192 In England. .we 
never, I think, give it [the title] to the head of a purely 
commercial hody. But in America we find the President 
ofa railroad and the President of a bank—that is, what we 
should call by the simpler name of Chairman, 1902 Revised 
Lats of Mass, 964 The directors {of manufacturing corpora. 
tions] shalt choose one of their number as president, 

3. The head or chief of an advisory council, or 
administrative board or department of government, 
as, in Great Britain, the (Lord) President of the 
Council, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
of Education, of Trade, etc.; also of certain conrts 
of justice, as the Court of Session in Scotland, 
the Court of Probate in England, ete. 

Lord President of the Council: an officer of the English 
crown whose duty is to preside at the meetings of the Privy 
Council, and to report to the King the business transacted 
there. He takes precedence nent after the Lord Chancellor 
and the Virst Lord of the Treasury, /’restdent of the Board 
of Control; see Contra sé. 1, 

1530-1 Act c2 //ew. 1 E/T, ¢. 8 $4 Provyded alwaye that 
the tables..shall fyrst be viened, examyned and approved 
by the Chauncellour and ‘lreasorer of England, the presy- 
dent of the Kynges Counsell, the Lorde privye Seale [etc.). 
1933 Ace. La. High Treas. Scot. VY. 134 To my lord of 
Cambuskennetht, precedent in the sessionne, for his fee. 
arxg48 Haun Caron, fen. V 33 Fur which offence [striking 
the Chief Justice] he [Henry] was [a 1312]..0f his father 
pnt out of the preny counsaill.., and his brother Thomas 
duke of Clarence elected president of the kynges counsaill, 
1s60 Baus tr. Steidane‘s Comin, 86 Fridericke Palatyne, 
presydent of the connsell imperial. 1596 Datryar1.e tr. 
Leste's Hist. Scot. i, 126 Quer the Senat ts set a prassident 
of the Ecclesiastical number, quha obteines the first place 
to giue out his sentence & to speik his opinione. _1607 [sce 
sense 1]. 1644-5 Mu..ton Son. fo Lady AL, Ley, Daughter 
to that good Karl, once President Of Englands Counsel, and 
her ‘Vreasury. 1661 (Apr. 3) Lett. “at, Werch. Trading with 
EE. dud. (X¥), Any Person or Persons, being convicted and 
sentenced hy the President and Conncil..in the said East 
Indies, their Factors or Agents there [etc.]. 1669 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelste’s Traz. 19 Yhe Commanders of the two 
Ships treated the [English] President, who afterwards 
return’d to Suratta, /é/d., 1... found company... at the 
Thutch Presidents, who had his Vamily there. 1776 J. 
Aoams in Fam. Lett, (1876) 189 The Congress .. have 
established a board of war and ordnance and made me 
President of it. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Jedia UL itv. 
z03 The President of the Board of Control, Mr. Canning. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 28 The Bishop of Bordeaux, 
acting as president of the council, addressed the accused. 
1863 H. Cox /ustit. 652 Legally, the highest rank in the 
Council belongs to the President of the Conncil; but 
according to modern usage, the chief member of the Conncil 
is the First Lord of the Treasury, /éfd. 653 In that year 
[1839]..the Crown appointed the new Board of Education, 
consisting of the Lord President and certain other privy 
councillors, 1905 [Vhitaker’s Almanack 343 Court of 
Session—Lord President of the whole Court, Right Hon. 
Lord Kinross. 1908 /drd. 172 Local Government Board. 
President, Re. Hon. John Burns, M.P. 

+b, Formerly the tille of the chief magistrate 
in some of the British North American colonies, 
and in the States to which they gave rise. 

Such a President was always associated with a Conncil, 
UE whom he was usually elected, and_in early instances is 
often denominated President of the Council, In 1776 the 
title was in use in Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina. Before 1800, it was exchanged 
in every case for ‘Governor’. 

1608 Cart. Suit True Relat. Wks. (Arb.)8 The President 
and Captaine Gosnold, with the rest of the Counsell, being 
for the moste part discontented with one another. 1654 
in United Col. Reeds. (1859) IT. 442 [Documt. signed] Roger 
Williams of Providence eae resid. 1681 (Dec. 7) in 
Publ, Colon. Soc. Mass. (1902) V. 168 By Advice of ye 
Honered President of this Provence [Maine], 173a Geo. it 
Charter of Georgia in Poore State Constit. (1877) 1. 371 
And our will and pleasure is, that the first president ehike 
said corporation is and shall be our trusty and well-beloved, 
the said Lord John Viscount Percival. 1776 Constit. of 
Delaware $7 A President or Chief Magistrate shall be 
chosen by joint ballot of both Houses. 1776 Constit. of 
Pennsylo, § 3 The supreme exeentive power shall be vested 
in a president and council. [‘ Governor ' rdopted 1790.]_ 1787 
{Apr.15) Fraxkiinin Writings {1906) LX. 559 Having served 
one year as President of Council. 179a BetknAp fist. New 
Hampsh. VW. 268 The President is annually elected by 
the people. [‘ Governor’ adopted 5 Sept. 1792.] ¢1796 T. 
Twrnisc Trav. Amer, (1894) 34 Mr. Bingham, the President 
of the Pennsylvanian State. 2 1817 T. Dwicut Trav. New 
Eng, etc. (1821) If. 154 His Excellency Josiah Bartlett, 
some years since President of this State |New-Hampshire]. 

4, The officer in whom the executive power is 
vested in a modern republic, the elected head of 
the government, having during his term of office 
some of the functions of a constitutional monarch 
in a monarchieal state. 

Used first in the United States of America, and snbse- 
queael in varions republics of Spanish America, etc. In 

. 5, the name was app. continued from that of the presi- 
dent or presiding officer of the congresses of the separate 
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states, held, from 1774 onward, during the revolutionary 
strugzle (ef. qnot. 1783), which belonged rather to sense 2a, 
To this also the office of President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion (quot, 1840) is more analogons than to that of the Presi. 
dent of the U.S. under the Constitution of 1789 and its 
amendments. 

{1783 in Hildeburn Cent. of Printing (1386) 4344 Proclama- 
tion. By his Excellency Elias Bondinot, Esquire, President 
of the United States in Congress assembled.]} 

1787 A.Ler in ¥. Adams's Wes, (1854) UX. 554 An oli. 
garchy, however, I think, will spring from it [the Constitn- 
lion of the U.S.] in the persons of the President and 
Vice-President, who, if they understand one another, will 
ensily govern the two Houses to their will, 1789 Coustitn- 
tion of U. Sou. §1 Vhe executive power, shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years. 1789 J. May Jrné. 
& Lett, (1873) 121 Wis Excellency the President [Washing- 
ton] is to he sworn into office. 1839 /'euny Cych XV. 1635/1 
(Mexico) The executive power is vested in a president and 
vice-president, both elected by the state legislatures for a 
terin of fony years. 1840 /érd, XVIEL 10/1 Towards the 
end of 1826, the Bolivian constitution was adopted [in Perit], 
according to which a president was to be placed at the 
head of the government, with the power of naming his 
successor. [1840 Axcyid. Brft, (ed. 7) XXL 47/2 The 
[Swiss] diet meets for two successive years by turns, at 
the capital. .of Lucerne, Ziirich, and Herne, the burgomaster 
or avoyer of which acts as president for the turn, with the 
title of Landmann.) 1863 Hawiuorxe Ons Odd Home (1833) 
1. 380 In consequence of one proud prerogative of caring 
no more about our President than for a man of straw. 1889 
Bayer later. Conmonie. bv. 48 Four Presidents (Harrison, 
Vaylor, Vincoln, Gartield lave died in office, and been 
succeeded by Vice-Presidents. /ééd. 1. xxv. 2go Only four 
years after the power of the executive had reached its 
highest point in the hands of President, Lincoln, it way 
reduced to its lowest point in those of President Johnson, 

§. a. Vrade-name of a heavy union fabric, of 
cotton warp and low woollen, mungo, or shoddy 
weft, the face resembling that of doeskin or plain 
dress-facecloth. b. A kind of damask of silk, or silk 


and wool, used for upholstery (U. S$.) (Cert. Diet... 

1886 Parly News 6 Oct. 2/4 Some sellers of pilots and 
presidents have also had their stocks considerably reduced, 
bid, 18 Oct. 2/4 Large orders are still being placed for 
cheap tweeds, meltons, and low worsteds and presidents at 
the advanced rates fately obtained. 1894 7Zes 7 May 13/2 
For other kinds of woollens snitable for the fall trade such as 
pilots, presidents, and reversibles, there is a scarcity of orders, 

8. atirib, and Comb, a8 president-founder, -king, 
-maker; Bb. president-general, a president who 
is over all the minor presidents of a system. 

1895 (Wester. Gas. 4 July 7/1 The annual convention of 
the European section of the Theosophical Society.., under 
the presidency of Colonel H. S, Olcott, the President- 
Founder. 1899 Partly News 30 June 6/4 The President. 
maker, a man who holds in his hands all the strings of the 
most coinplex organization in modern politics. 1905 Dafly 
Chron. 4 Oct 4/6 Prince George of Denmark was elected to 
the throne of Greece. .and on the whole he has been a popular 
Monarch of a democratic community—a ‘ President-King’. 

b. 19754 in Franklin Wks. (1887) Uf. 355 That the said 
general government |proposed for the N. Amer. colonies) be 
administered by a President-General, to be sprans and 
supported by the crown. 1809 J. Anas JIés. (1854) EX. 
620 At the meeting of the Cincinnati at New York, when 
they choose Hamilton their President-General. 1876 Ban- 
crort fist. U.S. TV. xii. 4o2 Galloway, of Pennsylvania,.. 
with the governor of New Jersey and with Colden of New 
York, proposed [in 1774] for the government of the colonies 
a president-general, to be appointed by the king, and a 
grand council to be chosen once in three years by the general 
assemblies. 1897 Eturtrep L. Taunton Exg. 82 Monks 
St. Benedict WW, 298 The high office of president-general of 
the whole congregation. 

President (prezidént, pre‘s-), @. Now rare. 
[ad. L, presidéntem, pr. pple. of presidere to PRE- 
SIDE.) That presides or occupies the chief place; 
presiding, superintending. (Sometimes hyphened, 
as if attrib. use of prec.) 

¢1400 Aude Sit. Benet 1362 It ordand es, Pat a president 
subpriores Sal non be chosin for no chanch Bot by be 
priores purnyanch. 1588 J. Upaut. Desonstr. Discipl. (Arh.) 
44 That there should be one byshop or pastor (at the 
least) president ouer euery congregation. 1599 HAKLUYT 
Vey. Il. 294 The state of Venice.. keepe there their Agent, 
president oner other Marchants. @ 1619 Fotnersy A ¢heow, 
I. xv. § 4 (1622) 159 Not onely present with them, but 
zlso president among them. 1664 H. More J/ys¢. fniy. 
270 Mars the President-Dzemon of the Roman Polity. 1671 
Mitton P. X. t. 447 Whence hast thou then thy truth, But 
from hin or his Angels President In every Province? 1697 
Porter Antig. Greece wi. vii. (1715) 66 Mercury the Presi- 
dent God of their Occupation, 1808 Pixs Sources d/ississ, 
i. (1810) 208 ‘The village of St. John’s,..the residence of 
the president priest of the province. 

President(e, obs. form of PRECEDENT. 

Pre‘sidentess. [f. Presipent sé, +-rss.] 
a. A female president. b. The wife of a president. 

1782 Eng. Chron. 8-10 Jan. 3/3 Beau Monde Intelligence, 
.. Arranged by the Ton Committees.. Lady Ar— Presi- 
dentess, 1786 Mae. D’Arsiay Diary & Lett. UL 171, 1 
became by that means the presidentess of the dinner and 
ten table. 1801 H. C. Ropixson Diary, etc. (1869) [. 91, 
I..was introduced to the well-bred, accomplished presi- 
dentess, Fraulein Gerstendorf. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 294 
La Gitana became all but presidentess of the ‘Transatlantic 
republic. 1891 Daily News 23 June 5/4 Cards are out 
in Madame Carnot’s name for a ' Matinée dansante*.. 
the Presidentess alone issues them, fad 

ad. 


Presidential (prezide'nfal, presi-), @. 
med.L, presidential-ts (¢ 1120 in Du Cange), f. pra 
sidentia PRESIDENCY ; see -AL. Cf, F, présidentiel.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a president or his office. 
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1603 Frorio Montaigne ut. xii. Gy A President of the 
law .. vanted himselfe, to have hudled vp together two 


hundred and od strange places in a presidentiall law-case | 


ofhis, 1656 Heviiwn Surv. France 134 Presidential Courts, 


1668 in R. Boyle's St. Papers (1742) I. Went. App. 52 The | 
presidential Court of Munster. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais | 
tt. xxxvii. 313 With a Presidential Majesty holding his Bable. | 


1785 R. H. Ler in F%. Adams's Wks, (1854) IX, 544 My 
presidential year being ended, | had left New York for this 
place. (Lee had been President of Congress.) 


gratulations on Mr, Adams's elevation to the Presidential 
chair. 1846 N. F. Mooar //ist. Sh. Columbia Coll. 75 
The professorship which for about three years had been 
annexed to the presidential office. 1860 Lowen. Election 
in Nov, Prose Wks. 1890 V. 19 The next Presidential 
Election looms always in advance. 1869 Symonns in Biag. 
11895) Il. 53 Some of the presidential addresses [Social 
Science Association] were mildly interesting. 1906 D. M. 
Forrest Authority of Christ vu. vy. 411 The mother Church 
of Jerusalem where James had held a presidential position. 

2. Of the nature of a president ; presiding. 

1630 R. Gete Ser. 8 Aug 1o He would..govern-them.. 
by a presidentiall Angel. 1659 Gavorex Slight Healers 
(1660) 105 The order and eminency of presidential Episco- 
pacy. 1676 Gianxvitt. Ass. vt. 26 Thus Origen and others 
understand, that to be spoken by the Presidential Angels. 

3. OF or belonging 1o one of the (former) East 


Tndiaa presidencies. 

1857 S. Witaerrorcr SA, J/issfons (1874) 107 The necessity 
of establishing missions in the presidential and other principal 
cities [of India}, 1877 Owen I ellesley’s Desp. p. xlvi, The 
Presidential designation of the young civilian should be left 
to the Governor-General. : 

Hence Presidentially adv., in a presidential 
way, in the character or person of a president. 

1882 J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 30 She was there not 
officially, not presidentially. 1884 Daily News 24 July 5 2 
On each of the six days a new president of the Conference 
will be elected, so that each of the great Powers will be 
represented presidentially. 

[f. as 


+ Presidentiary, «. and sh. Obs. 
prec. +-ary 1,] 

A, adj. = PRESIDENTIAL 23 presiding. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. vi x. (1713) 439 They [Angels] 
are Presidentiary Powers over such in this Terrestrial 
Region. 1681 — F.xf. Dan. y. 144 Michael is the Presi- 
dentiary Angel of the Jewish Nation. 

B. sé. A presidential or presidial officer. 

1655 tr. Com. fist. Francion i. 2 You are more eloquent 
than all the parlaments, presidentiaries, and seneschals, or 
the subalternate courts of justice in France. 

+ Presidentress, bad form for PRESIDENTESS 


(after words in -TRESS from -te7, -to7"). 

1650 Furtra Pisgah 340 Huldah’s colledge... Perchance a 
female foundation of women alone, and she the Presidentress 
thereof. 1810 Splendid Follies \. 181 Flouacing on the 
duchess presidentress's sofa, /éfd. IL. 41. 


Pre‘sidentship. [See -siur.] The office 
or function of a president ; the period over which 


this extends. 

cises L. Stuans fo Wolsey in Ellis Orie. Lete. Ser. i. 
II. 66, I do thank your Grace for my restitucion of the 
possession of my Presedentship of Magdalen College at 
Oxford. 1607 Sia J. Hanincton in Muga stint. (1804) 
II, 253 He went down with the presidentship of Yorke, in 
the vacancie,..committed to him. 1619 in Cré. & Times 
Fas. J (1849) 1. 161 They confirmed Sir Thomas Smith ia 
his presidentship of the Bermudas, or Summer Islands, 1687 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2299/2 They ordered him forthwith to 
depart the College, .. declaring the Presidentship to be 
Void. 1702 C. Matnea Alagn. Chr. ui. i. xxili. (1852) 475 
In..the seventeenth year of his Pees ur over Harvard- 
Colledge. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4938/1 The President- 
ship of the Council of the Finances. 1799 Hist, Exr. in 
Ann. Reg. 131/1 The appointment of his brother..to the 
government and presidentship of Madras. 1884 Lavy 
Veaney in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 552 A leading politician, 
who is looking forward to the Presidentship, 

Presider (prizai-do1). [f. Presipev. +-ER1.] 


One who presides. 

1699 Christ Exalted 117, 1 might refer the Bishop again 
to the Doctrines of the Church, (whereof he is an IHonour- 
able Presider). 1729 T. Cooke Vales, Proposals, etc. 4 
Thou just Presider o’er th’ illustrious Train. 1886 Pall 
Mail G.1 May aft Melpomene, scroll in hand, as the présider 
over Tragic Poetry. 

Presidial (prisi-dial),a.and sé. [a. Fu présidtal 
(15th c. in Godef. Cowl), as sb. a provincial 
coart, as adj. belonging to such a court, ad, late L. 
presidialis = presidalis, {. prweses, -idem, the 
governor of a province, esp. (in I4th c.) of one of 
the second rank: see Presesand -aL, In sense 4, 
fs presidium, Sp. presidio garrison, fort.] 

A. adj. I.1. French Hist. Of or pertaining to 
a province, provincial. Jresidial court, a court of 
justice baving jurisdiction within certain limits, 
formerly established ia France in towns or cities 
not having a parlement: see B. So presidial seat 
= F. stége présidial. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Presidiaux, The Offices of a Presidiall 
Seat, or Court. 1613 in Crt. & Times Yas [ (1849) I. 267 
To translate, by way of punishment, the ahaa seat of 
justice, whieh is there [Nismes], to Beaucaire. 1661 Cressy 
Ref. Oathes Suprem. & Alieg. 6 Fossart..was sentenced 
hy the presidia) Court of Justice in Caen publickly and 
bare-headed to acknowledge that the said propositions were 
false. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccd. Hist, 16th C, V1. ww, xix. 305 
note, Presidial Courts are usually held in Cities, ia which 
there are no Parliaments which are what in France they 
call Sovereign Courts. 1815 Paris Chit-Chat 11. 158 Aman 
. who continued to talk of Metz, and of the Presidial Court. 


1797 Mray | 
Wanren in Adigatl Adams's Fam, Lett, (1848) 374 My con- | 
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+2. Of a Roman province: Under a_preeses 
(but sometimes vaguely or incorrectly used). Oés. 
a16s4 SELDEN Ang, Epri. ii, (1683) 6 A good part of 
the Isle conquered, and into a presidial Province reduced. 
1931 Hist. Litterarta I]. 59 The Consulares, Correce 
tores, and Presides had the Government of one single 
Province, which from the Quality of its Governour was 
called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial, 1771 Mac 
rnerson Jntrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 264 They were succeeded 
in the presidial provinces by new levies of hardy and 
uncorrupted barbarians. . 

3. Of or pertaining to a president or the action 


or function of presiding. raze. 

[1598 Frorio, Presidiale, of or pertaining toa president, 
or presidencie, presidiall, of a garrison.) 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Presidial, pertaining to a Lieutenant, Vice-Roy, 
chief Ruler or President. 1685 Cotron tr. Montaigne \11. 
493 Judgment holds in me a presidial seat, at least it care- 
fully endeavours to make it so. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit, VW. 98 The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 
have a Right Presidial in Southwark, and hold frequent 
Courts at St. Margaret's-hill in the Borough. 1891 //arfer's 
Alag. Jan. 2185/1 Watching thescene with a suave, presidial 
gaze, as if he were the patron of the ball, 

II. 4. +a. Of, pertaining to, or occupied by a 
garrison ; fortified ; =PRESIDIARY @. (ods.) b. Of 
or pertaining to a presidio. 

[1g98: see sense 3.) ¢1645 Howets Leff. 1. xxxix, There 
are three Presidiall Castles in this Citic. 1650 — Giraffi's 
Rev. Naples 1. Ded., Naples, commanded by a Viceroy, 
and three przesidiall Castles, 1652 /éfd.1t.10 They plac'd 
presidiall forces of their own there. 1883 Cexfury Jag. 
XXXVI. 203 A second class of pueblos, called, in the legal 
phrase of California’s later days, ‘ Presidia) Pueblos’, had 
originated in the settlement of the presidios. 

B. sb. French Hist. A presidial court of 


justice in France: sec A. 3. 

1683 “fol. Prot. France ii.1s Me cites them before the 
Presidial of Nismes. 1756 Necent Gr. Tour, France 1V. 
6 Under these supreme courts, there are others for smaller 
matters, established in all the considerable towns of the 
kingdom, and distinguished by the name of presidials. 1820 
A. Ransen fJist. france VI. ut. ii. 339 There shall be..a 
presidial in the town of Rhodes. 

Ilence Presi-dially ade. rave. 

1611 Corer., Presidiaienent, presidially; within presidiall 
lurisdiction, or compasse. 

Presidi (présidiari), @. and sb. [ad. L. 
presidiarius that serves for defence, f. prestdttm 
a presiding over, defence, assistance, a garrison, 
f. preesidzre to Presibe: see -Any 1] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or serving as a garrison, 
garrisoning; having a garrison, garrisoned. 

1599 Havwaro 1s¢ Pt, 27en. ZV 57 But the Romane Con- 
querors kept not their presidiarie Souldiers in idle garrison. 
1601 R. Jouxson Avugd. § Comm, (1603) 242 The number 
of soldiers in all the presidiarie places of Spaine is 8000. 
1620 J. Dyke Counterpoyson 4 A martiall and presidiary 
guarding of a mans selfe. 1711 Lp, Moreswortn tr. 
FY Hotman's Franco-Gallia (1721) 23_ Those Germans 
which were transplanted by the Mmperor Frederick the Id, 
into... Naples and Sidily, and establish'd there asa presidiary 
Colony, were called Franks, 757 J. H. Grose Voy. £. 
Indies 61 The presidiary force of the island [Bombay]. 1856 
Meaivare Rom, Emp. (1865) 1V, xxxv. 217 Presidiary 
cohorts were stationed at every threatened point of attack. 
1895 — Gen, Hist. Rome \xxvit, Britain had been nominally 
recovered, but the presidiary legions had been withdrawn. 

B. sé. A guard, a protection; in quot. 1745, 
a relay, a reserve to fall back upon. 

1623 Br. Har Conxtenpl., O. T. xix. ix, Not one of those 
heavenly Presidiaries strucke a stroke for the Prophet. 1745 
tr. Columedla’s Hush. ww. xvi, Some cuttings must be 
planted as presidiaries for the regular vines. 

+ Presi-diate, p//. a. Obs. rare, [f. L. pre 
sidi-um garrison +-ATE 2,] _Garrisoned. 

1543 St. Papers Hen. VII, 1X. 472 Wt is thowght that 
the Turke wil use his powar ayenst Albaregal, wich is 
rekenid strong and wel presidiate. 

Presiding (prizaidin), A//. a. 
-1nc 2.) That presides. 

1667 Phit. Trans, 11, 534 The Specifick Form is often 
not so much as the Presiding, but only the most eminent. 
1707 Noants Treat. Humility vi.243 Not the condescending, 
but the governing and presiding part. 1839 De Quixcev 
Recoll, Lakes Wks. 186a 11. a17 Awfulsolitude. the natural 
and presiding sentiment—the ‘veligio loct'—that broods for 
ever over the romantic pass. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 
21a It is difficult..to withdraw the attention even for a 
moment from its presiding genius. 


|| Presidio (presi‘dio, présirdio). [Sp., 2 garri- 
son, a fort:—L. presidium: see next.) In Spain 
and in parts of America originally settled by 
Spanlards, e.g. the south-western United States: 
A fort, a fortified settlement, a military station, 
a garrison town. Also, a Spanish penal settlement 


in a foreign coantry. 

1808 PiKeE Sources ATississ. ut. (1810) App. 28 The pre- 
sidio of Rio Grande is situated on that river. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 158/1 For the protection of the latter (white 
settlers) the Spaniards erected [in Texas, etc.] presidios; 
a presidio consists of a wooden wall of a quadrangular 
form, within which the houses are built, and the gates are 
shut at sunset. 1843 Maravat A/, Violet xvi, The popula- 
tion rose...The presidio was occupied by the insurgents. 
¢ 1847 Lavine Span, Papers (1866) 1. 85 A presidio or strong- 
hold of the Moors. 1853 Cor. Wiseman ss. JI]. a0 An 
African presidio_or prison-fort, where galley-slaves are 
detained. 1885 Excycl. Brit. XIX. 763/1 The bulk of the 
prison population in Spain is still sent to presidios, or con- 
vict establishments. 1905 IVhitaker's Almanack 62c/2 
Spanish Over-Sea Possessions... In Morocco are several 


[f PRESIDE + 


) PRE-SOLUTION 


‘Presidios’; Lfni near Cape Non, Tetuan and Ceuta., 
opposite Gibraltar [etc.), 1906 Daily Chron. 19 Apr. 5/4 
The presidio or fortified settlement of San Francisco was 
founded by the Spaniards in 1776. 

+Pre'sidy, -die. Oss. [ad. L. presidium 
a guard, garrison, defence, assistance, aid, ctc., 
f. presidére to sit in front of, guard: see PRESIDE.] 

l. A gnard or garrison, 

1529 Let. lo Wolsey (MS. Cott. Vit. B, xt If. 14), To treate 
upon a presidie to be yeven unto the pope, 1544 St. Papers 
flen. VIIE,1%.732 Ut semith that the Frenchmen iatendith 
to leve a certaine wens in Piemont. 1570 Foxe A. § AL, 
(ed, 2) 1128/2 The Frenche kyng hath ordeined, that Seignior 
Renzio shal lie in a presidie, betwene the armye of Naples 
and the Citie of Rome. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Prestdie, 
a Garrison, all manner of aid and defence. 

2. Succour, remedy, aid. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 63 That drye grownde 
thurstethe as with owte presidye. 1657 Tomtixson Renon's 
Disp. 113 [To] cure this symptom with these presidies, 

Presign (présoi:n), v. arch. [f. Pre- A. 1+ 
Sten a7} cf. med.L. presigndre (presignétor 
1088).} _¢razs. To signify or indicate heforehand. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 121 The day 
presign'd being come. 1608 Aanun Mest Ninn. (1842) 26 
By the fourth taile is presigned the presumption of great. 
nesse, 1665 Sin T. Heanert 7 av. (1677) 93 At the place 
presigned (he) calls for Assaph-chan and his Son, 1839-48 
Bawev Festus xix, 203 Agents of destruction, like the 
flood, Presign regeneration, 

+ Presigni‘ficant, 2. Ods. rare. [ad. L, 
presignificant-em, pr. pple. of presignificdre to 
Presieniry.] Signifying or intimating belorehand, 
So + Presigni‘ficance, -ancy, the fact or quality 
of presignifying or foreshowing. 

1576 Frenne Panopl, Epist. 192 My presignificant speache, 
and forewarning watchwordes, were counted, vaworthy 
credite. 1685 H. More f'aralifp, Prophet. xxi. 19t This 
Introductory Vision..may have some more general Pre- 


' significances of the state of things in the times it may thus 


| 


presignifie. /d/d., This Roaring and Thundering has a pre- 
significaney in general of the Calamities and Miseries that 
will befal that Party. 

Presignification (prisi:gnifiké:fon). Now 
rare. [ad. L. prevsignification-em, n, of action 
from presignificére to PResicniry.] The action 
of signifying or indicating beforehand ; an indica- 
tion or sign (of what is coming). 

1603 Hottaxo Péutarch's Mor, 1191 Then is not this 
a bare guesse..but a preesignification and denouncing per- 
emptorily of such things as without faile shall be. a1677 
Barrow JVAs. (1686) II. 130 There having scarce happened 
any considerable revolution.. whereof we do not find 
mentioned in history some presignification or prediction. 
1695 J. Eowasps Perfect. Script. 11 These ceremonies.. 
were presignifications of ..the evangelical dispensation. 
1835 J. P. Kexneoy //orse Shoe Riv, R. directed bis eye 
to the presignifications of good cheer that were now before 
him. 1838 — Rob of Bowl xxv, The broad arrow, the 
mysterious presignification of mischief. 

So Presignificative (-si‘gnifikeltiv, -signi*fi- 
kétiv) a., characterized by presignification, giving 
a forecast; }Preslgnificator, one who or that 
which gives pre-intimation or pre-indication, 

1588 J. Haavey Disc, Prodi, 79 Looke into the Semeioticall 
or presignificatiue iudgements of phisitions, as WorttoGe 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 297 The blowing of the Winds from 
several Coasts..are the truest Pre-significators of Thunder. 

Presignify (prési-gnifoi), v. [= obs. F. pre- 
signifier (presignifié, in Cotgr.), ad. L. pravsignt- 
fitdre, {. pre, PRE- A. 1 + significdre to SIGNIFY.) 
trans. To signify or intimate beforehand. 

1586 Feane Béaz. Gentrie 1.30 Whereby the constancy 
and fortitude of the bearer is and may secretly pre- 
signified. 1g98 J. Dickenson Greene i Conc. (1878) 132 
Tbe hottest somnier presignifies the coldest winter. 1646 
Sir T, Baowne Psexd. Ef. Vv. xxi. 264 Owles and Ravens 
are ominons appearers, and presignifying unlucky events. 
3776 R. Cuanoten Trav, Greece (1825) II. 163 A long cloud 
uy on Hymettus in winter presignified a violent storm. 
1872 Br. Fornes Aalendars Scot, Saints 336 Full of years, 
he presignified the day of his death. 

+ Presle,sb. Obs. rare. Also 8 ervon. prescle. 
[a. obs. F. presfe ‘small Horse-taile, Tadpipes, 
naked Shaue-grasse’ (Cotgr.), erron. f. préle, /a 
préle being a corruption of /’asprele (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = It. asperella, dim. f. L. asper 
rough.) The rough horsetail, shavegrass, or Dutch 
rushes, Aguisetum hyemale. Wence + Presle v., 
trans. to polish with this plant. 

1661 NerouaM in Birch Hist. Ros. Soc, (1756) 1. 5x Rub 
it smooth with dried presle, i.e. the herb horse-tail, 170 
T.S. Art's Improv.a7 Cleanse it well with Prescle,..was 
over the Wood, and hold it to the Fire until it has done 
smoaking; when dry, Presele it again. /did. 45 Having.. 
Polish‘d it [your Work] with Prescle, 

Presly, variant of Pressiy, Ods. 

+Pre-solu‘tion, Oés. rare“). In 7 pre-. 
[f. Pra-, Pre- A. 2 + Sozvtioy.] A preliminary 
or prior solution (ofa difficulty), , 

1683 E, Hooxna Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 64 A fair 
preesolutien of som pramised objections. 

Presome, Presompcion, obs. fi. PResumr, 
Presumption. Presomtweste (-té), var. PRE- 
sumprvosity, Ods. Preson(e, -oun-e, -own-e, 
Presonar, etc., obs. ff. Prison, Prisoner, etc, 
Presond, -ound, obs. ff. PRESENT 50,2 


PRESPHENOID. 


Presphenoid (-sffnoid). Anat. [f. Pre- A. 4 
+SPHENOID.] ‘The anterior part of the sphenoid 
bone of the skull, which forms a separate bone in 
(human) infancy. Hence Presphenoidal (pré- 
sfinoi-dal) a@., of or pertaining to the presphenoid. 

1854 OwEN Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat, 
193 Lhe basisphenoid and presphenoid form a single bone, 
and the chief keel of the cranial superstructure. /déd. 25x 
‘The superior turbinals extend .. below into the presphe- 
noidal sinus. 1855 Hotpen J/uve. Osteol. (1878) 85 The 
front part of the hody, termed ‘ presphenoid ', has two centres 
of its own, 1872 Mivart Zfent. Anat. 83 The anterior part 
of the body, or pre-sphenoidal part. 1881 — Ca? 60 The 
occipital, two parietals, two frontals, two temporals, the 
sphenoid, the presphenoid, the ethmoid—which ten bones 
compose the cranium, or skull proper. 

Prespinal, -splenomegalic: see Pre- B. 3, 1. 

Press (pres), s/.1 Forms: o. 3-7 presse, 
(4 presee), 4- press. 8. 3-6 pres (dative 3-4 
prese, prece), 4-6 prees, prese, prece, 5 preesse, 
Sc. preys, 5-6 preas, preese, Sc. preis, 5-7 
preace, preasse, 6 Sc. preise, preiss, ? prais, 6-7 
prease. [Two distinct forms: a, ME. presse, a. 
F, presse (11th c. in Littré) = Pr. pressa, It. pressa, 
verbal sb. from stem of F. presser = It. pressare, 
L. pressdre, freq. of premere, press-tin LO press; 
or ?Romanic fem. sb. from fress-ns, -@, -2, pa. 
pple. of premétre; B, ME. prés, prees, in 16-r7th c. 

prese, preaste, preace, found as a parallel form 
only in early senses. The relation of this to the Fr. 
and the o-forms presents difficully. Cf. the two 
corresponding forms of the verb, press and frese, 
prease, and see Note below. (The spelling pres 
generally means frés, but may be sometimes = ress. 
ress in Barbour is doubtful, and may have been 
= prés.)] 
I. In reference to crowding, pressure of persons, 
circumstances, affairs, etc. 

1. The condition of being crowded or thronged ; 
a crowd, a throng, a multitude. arch. 

a, @1225 Ancr. RK. 168 Me is lod presse. axqoo R, 
Brunne's Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11255 (Petyt MS.) Grete 
presse was at the procession. ¢ 1400 2. Gloucester's Chron, 
(Rolls) App. XX. 190 Pe king forp com & out of be presce 
(v7. pres] mid strengbe him nom. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
2157 The pepull was depertid & the presse voidet. 1500-20 
Densak Poems Ixxvii. 50 Great was the press of peopilf 
dwelt sbout. 1957 N. ‘I’. (Genev.) fads. vill. 1 Great presse 
of people folowed him. 1581 W. Starroro L.zam. Conifl. 
iii. (1876) 76 As ina presse going in ata straight, the formost 
is driuen by him that is nexte hym. 1601 Snans. Yai. Cot 
ii. 15 Who is it in the presse, that calles on me? @16s7 Sir 
J. Barrour Ann, Scotl. (1824-5) If. 170 The presse so 
augmented, that the Ducke was forced to returne with 
speed to his fodgeing. 1741-3 Westey Extract of Fral. 
Q 49) 45 It was some time before 1 could possibly get out 
ort he press, 1866 Wuitriere Our Afaster xiv, We touch 
him in life's throng and press, And we are whole again, 
1891 C. E. Norton Dante's Purgatory x. 64 Round about 
him there seemed a press and throng of knights. 

B. ¢1290S. Eng. Leg. 1. 101/30 [She] cam ant touchede 
pe lappe of ore louerdes clopes ene Ase he eode In grete 
prece. ¢ 1330 R. Braunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11242 So pey 
ches, ffor to departe ber mykel pres. 
B, 880 Pay. .distresed hym wonder strayt, with strenkpe in 
bs prece, ¢1386 Cuaucer IVife's Prod. 522 Greet prees at 

Tarket maketh deere ware. ¢1390 — 7>#th 1 Flee fro be 
prees, ¢1440 Pronip. Parv. co Prees, or thronge, pres- 
sura, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. excviii. 177 Anon doth 
hym oute of prece [¢d. 1520 prees}, 1500-20 Donkan Poens 
xv. 33 Convenient tyme, lasar, and space, But baist or 
preiss of grit mengzie, 1526 TinpaLe Afark v. 27 She cam 
into the preace (Great, RAene. preasse, Genev., 1611 prease] 
behynde hym and tewched hys garment. 1558 Puaea 
Eneid 1. Gijh, The preas with crooked paws [the Harpies] 
are out. 1§90 Spenser /. Q. 1. iii. 3 Far from all peoples 
preace. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. ti, Those whom custome 
rapteth in her preasse, 1613 Snaxs. /Jen. VIZ, we. i. 77 
Great belly’d women,..would shake the prease And make 
‘em reele before "em. 1700 Davoren /liad 1. 338 When 
didst thou thrust amid the mingled preace [vise peace}? 
b. A throng or crush in battle; the thick of 
the fight ; an affray or mélée. 

+ Phr. proud in pres, said ofa knight: see Prouo a. 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 430 Thai prikyt then out off 
the press [vise wes}. 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 44 
Grete was the presse and the bataylle fyers. ¢ 1g0e Lance- 
dot 867 And in the press so manfully them seruith, His suerd 
atwo the helmys al to-kerwith. 1610 Downe Psendo-martyr 
264 They. .are seldom drawen to any presse or close fight. 
61964 GRAY Triumphs Owen 24 There the thundering strokes 
begin, There the press, and there the din. 1849 MAcAULay 
Hist, Eng, vii. 11, 168 He..fought, sword in band, in the 
thickest press, 

B. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 720 At which 
bataille pe Troiens lees, & fledde fro pat mykel prees. 
1350 Vill, Palerne 3848 Blive with his burnes he braide 
in-to prese. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 1201 Mony perysshet in pe 
plase er pe prese [»isfr. prise} endit. ¢1489 Caxton Blan- 
chardyn li. 194 He brake & departed the grete preesses, so 
that his enmyes made waye byfore his swerde. a@ 1500 Sir 
Bewes 3087 (Pynson) Beuys thoroughe the preas dyd ryde. 
1513 Douctas Enets x. xiv. heading, Hym to ravenge his 
lyfe lost in the pres [ed. 1555 preis]. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 

» CVil. 129 They..russhed into y® thyckest of the preace. 
isso Lynpesay Sgr. AJ eldrumn 1135 Than Makferland that 
maid the pals, From time he saw the Squyeris face, Upon 
his kneis he did him yeild. 1596 Srenser J. Q. 1v. iv. 34 
Into the thickest of that knightly preasse He thrust. 

+c. Jz press; in a crowd, crowded together, in 
the thick of the fight. Ods. 
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B. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xliv. (Percy Soc.) 213,] mar- 
veyle mnche of the presumption Of the dame Fame so 
uttyng in ure Thy great prayse, saiyng it shali endure 
oe to be infinite evermore in prease [rie cease}. 15.. 
Adam Bel 143 in Haz. #. P. P. Ut. 144 Among them all he 
ran, Where the people were most in prece, He smot downe 
many a man. 158s Mutcaster Positions. xvi. (1887) 74 
Ifere will desire throng in prease, though it praise not in 
arting, 1887 FLeminc Condn. Lolinshed M1. 1986/2 
The Scots..ran ela forward.., and witbout anie mercie, 
slue the most part of them that abode furthest in prease. 
2. The action or fact of pressing together in 


a crowd; a crowding or thronging together. 


a. 1595 Suaks, John vy. vii. 1g With many legions of | 


strange fantasies, Which, in their throng and presse to that 
last hold, Confound themselues. 1617 Moryson /#in. 1. 


134 There was such a presse to kisse his feet. 1823 Byeon 


Juan xm. xviii, Give gently way, when _there’s too great a 
press, 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of Tyne iv, Vhe press 
of vessels near the port is very awful. 1849 Macaucay 
flist, Eng. iii. 1. 36g The great press was to get near the 
chair where John Dryden sate. ‘ 

B. e1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 15/494 Pat folk him siwede with 
gret pres, ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, (Paulus) 87 For to 
here hym wes sik prese, Pat fawt of rowme gret par wes. 
e1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 504 By the grete 
prees & stampyng of their horses. 
Comnt. 24, Where was suche prease of the people, that 
harnessed men had niuche a do to kepe them backe. @ 1643 
W. Cartwaicut Lady Errant u. iv, Our loves what are 
they But howerly Sacrifices, only wanting The prease and 
tumult of Solemnity ? " 

+3. The condition of being hard pressed; a 
position of difficulty, trouble, or danger ; a critical 
situation ; straits, distress, tribulation. Ods. or arch. 

a, 1375 Barsour Bruce in. 129 The King wes then in full 
gret press. ¢1440 Vork Jyst. xiviii. 289 In harde presse 
whan f£ was stedde, Of my paynes 3e hadde pitee. 1627-77 
Feituan Hesodves 1. Ixxv. 115 Such Cordials, as frolick the 
heart, in the press of adversity. 

B. @1300 Cursor AM. §608 Born in pat sith was moyses 
Pat pe folke was in pat pres [Yrin, prees}. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chrov. (1810) 311 In alle bis grete pres praied be 
kyng of France, Pe Scottis suld haf es porgh Edward 
sufferance. 1§23 Lo. Bexners Froiss, 1. ceclvil. 577 They 
wolde not medell, nor be in no busynesse nor prease. 1573 
J. Davinson Conimend. Vprichines 153 Bot cheifly anis he 
Was put to ane preace, Quhen that the Quene of tressoun 
did accuse him. x60r J. Menvinn Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 
496 But pruff thy preass can neeht he understude. 

4. Pressure o! affairs; urgency, haste, hurry. 

a, 1641 Vind. Smectyninnts xi, 111 Poore men cannot 
have their Presse wayted on, as your greatnesse may. 1836 
Going to Service vi. 69 Roused to the press of an occasion, 
as if she acquired double power of diligence. 1883 #ortn. 
Kev. May 734 The eager press of our modern life. 1888 
Tacurmate Vung. Scigneur 52 What..is your press about 
going to England? 

8. @ 1400-50 Alexander 3382 For no prayer ne preese[v. 7 
pres} ne plesaunce on enh ine shuld he neuer. ¢1400 
Destr, Troy 11910 Pan the grekes ..With proses and pres 
ye vp bere ancres. 1533 BeLenpen Livy ut. xxit. (S.1.5.) 
. 222 The fray and noyis. .causit be Veanis to rusche with 
maist preiss to harnes. a1g47 Suarey 2xefd 1, 430 Amid 
the flame and armes ran [ in preasse. _ 

+5. Phe. Zo put oneself in press: (2) to exert 
oneself, use one's endeavour, set oneself, undertake. 


(Cf, Press v. 17.) Ods. 

a. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wont, (1541) 135, 
Lest she be to homely, to put her self in presse, in com- 
pany of her seruauntes, namely if she be yonge. 

B. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love Prol., That f..wil putten 
me in prees to speke of loue. exqz0 Lypc. Assentdly of 
Gods 1755 When the Son of Man put hym in prese, Wyl- 
fully to suffre dethe for mankynde. @ 1529 SkecTon Bowe 
of Conrte 44 But than L thoughte If wofde not dwell 
behynde; Amonge all other ! ne myselfe in prece. 1542 
Recorve Gr. Artes Pref. aiij, Yet am { bolde to put my 
selfe in preasse witb suche ahilitie as God bathe lente me.. 
to helpe my countrey men. rggx BisLe (Matthew) Ps. xxii. 
21 note, The common people of the lewes, who cruelly & 
furiously put them selues in prease agaynst Christe, cryinge, 
crucifie him, crucifie him. 1s60 Davs tr. Steédane’s Conrnt, 
208 We see hym put bymselfe in prease, to occupie a place 
in thys most nchle consistorye. 

+b. To put in preace: ?to cxercise, put in 
practice. (Perh. a Spenserian misuse.) Ods. rare. 

B. 1879 Spenser Sheph. Cai. Oct. 69 The vaunting Poets 
found nought worth a pease, To put in preace emong the 
learned troupe. : 

TI. In reference to the physical act or process. 
(Rarely in 8-form.) / 

6. The act of pressing (something); pressure. 

1513 Dovctas nets 11.1. 73 But eftir that the thrid syon 
of treis,..£ schupe to haue wprevin with mair preise (ze 
peice}. 1899 E. J. Cuarman Drama Two Lives, Dreani's 
End. 95 ‘Vhe proud lips meet with icy press. 1903 D. 
McDonato Garden Comp. Ser. 11. 82 Give it (the bulb} a 
gentle press sufficient to more than half hury ict. 

7. A mark made by pressing; a crease; 
impression. 

1601 Sir W. Coanwatzis Zss. 1. xl. (1631) 175 Medita- 
tion goeth with so fnint a presse in my braine, that it is 
soon wiped out @1688 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Resfora- 
fion (1775) 95 May their false lights undo ‘em, and discover 
presses, holes, strains and oldness in their stuffs. 

8. The action of pressing (forward), 

1893 Daily News 14 Apr. 2/2 The press forward of the 
horse against the stress of the hlast. 1895 /éid. 16 May 
6/3 Russia is heginning to feel uncomfortable from the press 
forward of Chinese in ber Asiatic States. 

9. Nant. Press of sail, canvas (formerly press 
Sail, prest sail, pressing sail): ‘as much sail as the 
state of the wind, etc., will permit a ship to carry’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). Cf. Crown 30.3 3b. 


ig. an 


1560 Daus tr. Sleédane’s | 


PRESS. 


‘The earlier variants Aress saiZ, etc., leave the origin obscure, 

1592 Nasurk Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) I. 240 
1 my self,..make my stile carry a presse saile. a 1642 
Sie W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 331/2 Keeping 
the Sea..with a contrary Wind, foul Weather, and a press 
Sail. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No, 2888/2 All Night we run 
along the shore with a press Sail. 1710 J. Hares Lex. 
Yeehn. UW. s.v. Prest Sail, A Ship at ‘Sen is said to 
carry a Prest Sail, when she carries all that She ean possibly 
Croud. 19792 Phil, Trans. LXIV. 129 We... carried a 
pressing sail, with hopes of reaching ‘Torbay before dark. 

1794 Netson in Nicolas Dysf. (1845) 1. 372 The gale.. 
obliged me to carry a press of sail to clear the shore 
towards Cape Corse. 1806 A. Duncan Melson 61 He bore 
away with a press of sail for Malta. 1836 Maarvat 
Midsh. Easy xxvi, Foaming in her course, and straining 
under the press of sail, 1884 H. Cottixcwoop Under 
Meteor flag 92, l carried on under a heavy press of sail. 

ITI, An instrament or machine by which pressure 
is communicated. (Only in form ress.) 

10, An instrument used to compress a substance 
into smaller compass, denser consistency, a flatter 
shape, or a required form: usually distinguished by 
prefixing a qualifying word, expressing purpose, as 
baling, coining, copying, packing, rolling, sewing, 
Slamping press, he naine of the thing pressed, as 
tonnel, cheese, clothes, cotton, hay, napkin press, 
or the power or mechanical contrivance employed, 
as cam, hydraulic, screw, toggle press; cte. 

1362 Lana. 2. PZ A. v. 127 Penne f drouz me a-mong 
pis drapers,...Among pis Riche Rayes lernde f a Lessun,.. 
Putte hem in a pressour [7 2. presse (su in Bi); C. vin ary 
pressours] and pinnede hem per-[nne. ¢ 1440 2’vonip. Parc. 
412/2 Presse, or pyle of clothe, panniplicinun, pressovinit, 
1483 Cath. Aingé. 290/2 A Presse for clathe, dacunar, panni- 
plictuim, vestipiicinm, 1513 Act § Hen, Vill, a 4 $1 
Divers Strangers..dry calander Worsteds with Gums, Oils, 
and Presses. 1532 Morr Confit. Barnes vin. Wks, 797/1 
Stretched out as it wer in the presse or 1enter hokes of a 
strong fullar. 1s7o Levixs J/anif. 84/31 A Presse for 
backs, Aradiunt. 1674 in J. Simon /rish Corns (1749) 138 
To impore such a quantitie of copper blocks or chipps as 
may possible with two presses, to be coyned by the spring 
ensueing. 1727-41 CitaMners Cyc/. 5. v., Rolling Press, is 
a machine used for the taking off prints from copper-plates. 
1776 Witnertwnc Brit, Plants (1796) 1. 31 Directions for 
drying., Specimens of Plants... lirst prepme a press, which 
a workman will make, 1787 M. Cutcer in Life, ete. (1838) 
1, 269 Another great curiosity was a rolling press, for taking 
the copies of letters or any other writing. 1824 J. Jounson 
Pyporr. VE. xv. 553 Hydraulic Presses..are now deemed a 
valuable acquisition to the printing profession. 1846 J. 
Vaxter Libr. Pract. cigric. (ed. 4) IL. 77 The wood 1s fit 
for..screws for presses, spokes for wheels, chairs, &c. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. frade, Copying press, Copying Machine, a 
press for taking duplicate or manifuld impressions on damped 
paper from manuscripls hy a lever. 1873 E. Spon /f'or 4. 
shop Rec. Ser. 1. 394/1 The necessary tools for small (book. 
binding} work arc: ..a sewing press; a cutting press [ete]. 

Sig. €1374 CHaucer Troydus 1. §59 And so kan leye oure 
folyte on presse. And bryng oure lusty folk to holynesse. 
b. ‘Fhe apparatus for inflicting the torture of 


' peine forte et dure: see Press v.l 1b. 


@1734 Norty Lives (1826) £. 287 He would not plead to 
the country..till the press was ready; and then he pleaded, 
and was, at last, hanged. 1839 W. H. Arsswortn 7. 
Sheppard wu. xv, The ponderous machine, which resemhled 
a_ trough, slowly descended upon the prisoner's breast. 
Nanel then, took two iron weights, each of a hundred 
pounds, and placed them in the press, 

1]. An apparatus for expressing or extracting the 
juice, or the like, ont of anything: usually desig- 
nated by prefixing the name of the substance ex- 
tracted, as wine, ofl, cider, sugar press, etc. 

a13x80 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, \iie 131 Til grapes 
to be presse beo set, Per renneb no red wyn in rape. 1382 
Wyettr /sa. xiii. 3 The presse I trad alone. 1398 ‘Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxii (Bodl. MS.), Pe faster oile 
renep oute of be presse..pe better it is acounted. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 2g1/1 A Presse for wyne, dachinal, calcato- 
riunt [etc.), 1530 Patscr. 258/1 Presse for lycour, press- 
over. 1853 Even reat. Newe Ind. (Arb) 40, 28. suger 
presses, (Oo presse ye sugre whiche groweth plentifully in 
certnine canes or redes of the same countrey. 1616 Surri. 
& Markn. Country Farute 430 Put them in a haire cloth 
or hémpen bagge, for to presse in a presse that hath his 
planke hollow and bending downeward. 1707 Mogtimer 
Hes, (1721) WV. 328 After your Apples are ground they 
should be..committed to the Press, 1825 J. NicnoLson 
Operat. Alechanic 291 Presses used for expressing liquors, 
are of various kinds. F ¥ 

th. Press of Herophilus [Gr. Anves (Hero- 
hilus, in Galen), L. éorcelar Herophili]: the en- 
arged reservoir at the union of the four sinuses of 
the dura mater, opposite the tuberosity of the 
occipital bone. Ods. 

1578 Banister /list. Wan v. 78 The quadruplication of 
Dura mater..is called a presse, & lyeth betwene the brayne 
and Cerebellum, 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad, u. 
150 [A vessel] which both the Greeke & Latine pons 
call by a name that signifieth a presse, because the blood is 
pressed into it for the nourishing of the braine. 

12. In the Jacqnard loom, The mechanism 
which disengages the needles or wires which are 
not to act from the lifting-bar. ; 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 7) WI. 3 The name press is 


given to the assemblage of all the pieces which compose the 
moveable frame BB. 


13. A machine for leaving the impression of type 
apon paper, vellum, or other smooth surface; a 
machine for printing, a printing-press. Often quali- 
fied, as Stanhope, Albion, Michie press, is é 


PRESS. 


{x507 tn Blades Caxrfoa Plate vii. (from Ascensius Bk.), 
Prelum Ascensianum.] 1535 [seed.] 1536 J. Rastent JVidé, 
My house in St. Martyns, with my presse, notes and lettres 
comprised in the same. 1565 Cooren Shesaurus, Predum, 
a presse that eyther Printers or any other occupation vseth, 
1574 Will of Fohane Wolfe, All the presses, letters, furni- 
ture, etc., belonging to the arte of prynting. 1588 Alarprel. 
Fipist. (Arb.) 22 Waldegranes printing presse and Letters 
were takkenaway, 1594 R. Asuey tr. Loys de Roy 22 ‘Then 


the gouernour of the Presse taketh these list chasies or | 


fourmes, and Jaieth them on the marble of his Presse. _1§98 
Stow Surv. 394 Therin [the Ambry,] Islip, Abbet of West- 
minster, first practized and erected the first Presse of booke 
Printing that euer was in England, ahout..1471. 1683 
Moxon ech, Exere., Printing ii. 21 Mis Presses have 
a solid and firm Foundation. 1827 Hatta Const. fist. 
(1876) TH. xiii. 3 ‘The privilege of keeping presses was 
limited to the members of the stationers’ company. 
AN. § Q. ast Ser. VII. 10/1 Charles Karl Stanhope, whose 
versatility of talent succeeded in abolishing the old wooden 
printing-press, with its double pulls, and substituting .. 
the beautiful iron one, called after him the * Stanhope 
Press’, 1873 H. Spencer Studd, Sociod. (1882) 126 The last 
achievement in automatic printing—the Walter-Press. 1896 
Howe ts fompressions & Facp. 11 A second-hand Adams 
press of the earliest pattern and patent. 

b. Used as an inclusive name for the place of 
business of which the printing-press is the centre, 
in which all the slages and processes of printing 
are carried on; a printing-house or printing-office. 
Often used in the names of such printing establish- 
ments, e. g. the Clarendon V’ress, Oxford, the Ditt 
Press, Cambridge, the Aldine Press, Leadenhall 
Tress, Chiswick Press, etc. Ience, contextually, 
for the personel of such an establishment, the 
compositors or printers, printer’s readers, ete. 

1879 Gosson Sch. Abuse To Rdr, (Arb) 18 Because you are 
learned amende the faultes freendly, which escape the Presse. 
1589 Pasguil’s Ret. Aiijh, ‘That worke shall come out of 
the Presse like a bryde from her chamber. 1590 Nasne 
Pasguil’s Apol. 1. V3j, When he carried his coppie to the 
Presse, 1641 J. Jackson Yrue Evang. T. ut. 200 While 
these Sernions were betweene the Pulpit, and the Presse. 
1647 CiarEnnon ‘ist. Red. w. § 10g The Presses swell'd 
with the most virulent Invectives against them, a 16g6 Lr. 
Hate Aen, Hks. (1660) 82 We should not have such libel- 
lous presses. 
a Press..for all Foreign Languages. 1797 Wonthly May. 
111. 46 An elegant and splendid edition of ‘Archimedes’, 
from the Clarendon Press. 1841 Macauray &ss., L. //unt 
(1883) 594 ‘The Athenian Comedies .. have been reprinted 
at the Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press under the direction 
of Syndics and delegates. 1849 — f/ist. Eng. vii, 11. 263 
‘The Dutch arms. .were scarcely so formidable to James as 
the Dutch presses. 1900 H. Hart (éit/e) Notes on A 
Century of ‘fypography at the University Press, Oxford, 
1693-1794. . . 

c. ‘The printing-press in operation, the work or 
function of the press; the art or practice of printing, 

1879 Fucke Con/fiut. Sanders 661 Wis report is more to bee 
credited then the Printers presse. 1641 .Wore's Kick. lll, 
Ded., Having for many yeares escaped the presse. 1656 
Fart Moxm. tr. Bocealini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. ty xxxv. 
(1674) 42 Of all Modern inventions. .the precedency ought 
to be given to the Press..; and that now the Press had.. 
for ever secured the past and present labours of the Vertuosi, 
1663 R. L'Estranor (¢/f/e) Considerations and Proposals 
in Order tothe Regulation of the Press. 1791-1823 D'IseaeLi 
Cur. Lit. Licensers Press, Under..William T11..the press 
had obtained its perfect freedom. ¢ 1880 Texnvson Despair 
xvi, These are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular 
press. ; ‘ 

d. In phrases belonging to 13, b, or ¢, as af, 77, 
tunder (the) press, in the process of printing, being 
printed ; off the press, finally printed, issned ; + oz 
of press, = ptec., also ont of print (0és.). 

1665 Bovie Occas. Reff. Vatrod. Pref. (1848) 1s Papers.. 
discovered to have been lost when some of the rest were to 
be *at the Press. 1823 J. Bapcock Dont. Autusent. p. viii, 
After the volume has been at press upwards of a year. 1535 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.} 21 One bothe to wryte yt and to 
correcke it *in the presse. 1545 Lerano New-Year's Gift 
(1549) Civ, Part of the exemplaries,..hath bene emprynted 
in Germany, and now be in the presses chefely of Frobe- 
nius. 1642 Cuas. I in Clarendon fist, Keb. ve § 399 
A Declaration now in the Press, 1670-1 T. Prerer in 
Lett. H. More (1694) 43, 1 have a Book in the Press. 
1 Buaxe Let. to J. Dodsley 9 Feb. (in Westin. Gaz. 
12 Jan. (1898) 2/1) I suppose that by this our work is in the 
pe 1 Advertisement, In the press, and shortly will 

e published, a new work by [etc.]. 1823 J. Bancock Doi, 
Antusem. p, iv, The first intelligence..of the sheets being in 
hand, was the announcement that they were also ‘ *off the 
press’. 2622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 128 His 
eces have been long since worne “out of press. 1674 
ewton in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Afen (1841) 1. 367 Hearin 
that Mr. Kersey’s book is out_of press, I desire you Roald 
send in the fourth part. 1622 Sir R. Naunton in Bucclench 
MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) J. 113 The great work of his 
Chrysostome then *under press. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5961/2 
A Memorial of the Grocers. .said to be under the Press. 


e. In many other phrases, in which press passes 
from the literal sense 13 into that of c, as ¢o 
bring, put, commit, send, submit to the press; to 
carry, ste through the press; to come lo, pass, 
undergo the press; to correct the press, i.e. the 
printing, or the errors in composing the type. 

1g8z T. Watson Centurie of Loue Ep, Ded., The world.. 


z 


called vpon mee, to put it to the presse. 1597 Mortry 
dntrod. Mus. 75 Ul 1 had seene it before it came to the 
resse, it should not have passed so. 1605 Gunpowder Plot 


in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) UL. 5 Being about to commit them 
to the press. 1631 Massincer Evperor East Ded., Such 
trifles of mine as have passed the press, 1646 Ear. Monat. 


1853 ° 


1670 G. H, fist. Cardinals 1. ut, 87 There is | 
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ty. Biondi’s Civil Warres n.To Rdr., IT know not whether 
they may ever undergoe the Presse. 1649 W. DuGnaue in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 175 Soe may he correct the presse, 
which will be an especial! matter. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 
I]. 696 A stop was made for some years of bringing the 
second [vol.] to the Press, @ 1764 Lioyo duthor's Apol. 
Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 2 But when it comes to press and print 
You'll find, ! [ike but little int. 1800 Med. Frnd. IY. 274 
It will be submitted to the Press in the course of the ensuing 
month, 1848 Haruiweit Zagelend's Discbed. Child (Percy 
Soc.) Pref, 14 was formerly a very common practice to 
correct and alter the press whilst the impression was bein 
taken. 1867 E. Quincy Life J. Quincy 477 My father too 
an active interest in this publication, and corrected the 
press himself. 1869 Sia J.T. Coterince Alem. Aetle (ed, 2) 
265 A transiation..is now being carried through the press. 
Mod. Inhis absence, J am tosce the book through the press. 

f. Freedom or liberty of the press: free nse of 
the printing-press; the righ! to print and pnblish 
anything without snbmitting it to previons official 
ecnsorship; see Liperty 2b, and quots. So in 
Sree press, unfellered press, etc. 

{1644 (¢it/e) Areopagitica; a Speech of Mr. eae Milton 
for the Liberty of Valicenc’d Printing To the Parlament of 
England.] 1680 R. L’Estaance (tt/e) A Seasonable Me- 
morial,..upon the Liberties of the Presse and Pulpit. 1681 
W. Deston us Crsaris ad fin, An Apology for the 
Liberty of the Press. 1769 Bracnstone Comin. IV. xi 151 
The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature of 
a free state; but this consists in laying no previous restraints 
tipon publications, and not in freedom from censure far 
criminal matter when published. 1771 Smoteert d/imph, 
Céxg July, Ite said, he should always consider the liberty 
of the press as a national evil, while it enabled the vilest 
reptile to soil the lustre of the most shining merit. 1789 
Constit. U.S. Amendm. i, Congress shall make no law.. 
abridging the freedom of the press. 1827 Hattam Coust. 
Hist, (1876) VI. xv. 167 The liberty of the press consists, in 
a strict sense, merely in an exemption from the super- 
intendence of a licenser. 1903 in H esti. Gaz. 11 Aug. 8/2 
Jt has heen pointed out over and over again,..that the 
licence of the Press is not the liberty of the Press. 


&. (Also feriadical or public press, datly press, 
etc.) The newspapers, journals, and periodical 
literature penerally ; the newspapers and journals 
of a country, district, party, etc., as the French 
Press, the London Press, the Conservative Press, 
the religious press, the secular press, etc. 
sometimes the title of a newspaper, as Zhe Press, 
Fhe Scottish Press, The Aberdeen Free Press, etc. 


This use of the word appears to have originated in phrases | 


such as the diberty of the press, a servile ox shackled press, 
fe write bel the press, etc., in which ‘ press’ originally had 
sense c al 

of the printing-press. Quotations before 1820 are mostly 
transitional, leading gradually up to this sense, 

1997 THe Press (Dublin) No. 1. 1 By some fatality of late, 
the Press of the harassed country has been either negligent 
or apostate; it has been a centinel a-sleep on its post... It 
is now proposed to establish a newspaper, to be solely and 
unalterably devoted to the people of Ireland and their 
interests, under the appellation of The Press. 1798 Anti- 
Facobin No. 36. 281 For this purpose, the Press was engaged, 
and almost monopolized in all its branches: Reviews, 
Registers, Monthly Magazines, and Morning aad Evening 
Prints sprung forth in abundance. 1807 Edin. Rev. X.115 
Unlimited abuse of private characters is another charac. 
teristic of the American press. 1817 Connett in Weekd; 
Polit, Reg. v1 Jan. §3 Silencing the press would not enakie 
them to pay the interest of the debt. 1820 Load. Jfag. 1. 
569 The Manager has thought it his any to suspend the 
Free List during the representation, the public press 
excepted. /did. 575 The gentlemen-critics of the daily 

ress, 1823 Edin. Rev. XXXVIML. 349 (Article) ‘The 

eriodical Press, /id., 1{ he had not had the fear of the 
riodical press before his eyes. /d/d. 359 The staple 
iterature of the Periodical Press may be divided into 


Newspapers, Magazines, and Reviews. /d¢d. 360 This 
paper [the Morning Post] we have been long used to think 
the best..that issued from the daily press, 1828 Lance? 


19 Jan. 595/1 Sir Astley Cooper, in a silly speech ata public 
ainnen talked of the t reptile press’. 1840 Penny Cycé. 
XV1. 194/1 The two principal persons..at this time con- 
cerned in the newspaper press. fbi. 195/t Capital to the 
amount of £500,000 at least is invested in the daily press of 
London, of which two-thirds..may be represented by the 
morning papers. 1843 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) J. 3, 
I seldom, therefore, read..the ordinary animadversions of 
the press. 1862 T'rottope Oréey F. xiii, There was also a 
reporter for the press. 1885 Sin C. P, Butt in Law Times 
Rep. LIM. 61/2 After so much discussion..in the public 
press on this question. fod. ‘he book has been favourably 
noticed by the press. 

IV. 14. A large (nsnally shelved) enpboard, 
esp. one placed in a recess in the wall, for holding 
clothes, books, etc.; in Scotland, also for provisions, 
victnals, plates, dishes, and other table requisites. 
Cf, CLorHes-prrss 1, Also adért6. 

€1386 Cuaucer Miller's T, 26 His presse ycovered with 
afaldyng reed. 1398 Tagvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, cv. 
(1495) gg iv/1 Whanne the cloth is to longe in presse & thicke 
ayre. @1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxi. 384 There were 
presses..in the whiche presses were gownes. and robes of 
fyne golde, and ryche mantelles furryd with sabyls. 1552 
in Bury Wills (Camden} 142, 1 gyve her my newe cuhbord 
with the presse in y* and too great books the Bybyll and 
the New Testament, with the Booke of the Kings Statuts. 
1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 67 One sepulcre—sold to 
Johnne orson and he haith made a presse therof to laie 
clothes therein. zg98 Suans. Merry HW’, 11. ili. 226 In the 
house, & in the chambers, and in the coffers, and in the 
pee 1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa 1.125 Each chamber 

ath a presse curiously painted and varnished belonging 
thereunto. 1686 fev. in Essex Rev, (1906) XV. 172 Two 
chayers, one presse cubbord, 1709 Hucurs Satler No. 113 


lTence, | 


ve, but was gradually taken to mean the products | 


PRESS. 


?9 A Press for Books [with four shelves]. 1753 SmMottett 


| Ct. Fathour (1784) 35/2 He should..conceal himself in a 


large press or wardrobe, that stood in one corner of the 
apartment. 1790 Burns Zan o' Shanter 125 Coffins stood 
round like open presses, That shaw’d the dead in their last 
dresses, 1802 FinptatEe Agric, Peebles iti. 41 The ambry, 
or shelved wooden press, in which the cow's milk, and other 
«+provision are locked up. 18s9 Jeruson Brittany xiii. 221 
In a press with glass doors, she showed me some beautiful 
yeliquaries, 1888 Barnet Asld Licht Indylls ti. 50 A 
* press’ or cupboard containing a fair assortment of cooking 
utensils, 1892 fall Madi G. 16 Jan. 7/3 The Sliding Book- 
Press at the British Museum, Zé7d., The principle of a 
sliding or hanging press is entirely peculiar to the British 
Museum, and hardly could have originated elsewhere than 
in a building possessing. . floors and ceilings entirely grated. 


V. atirid. and Comé, 

15. General combinations: a. attribntive, (a) of 
a press (senses 10, 11), as press-bar, -beam, -block, 
-board, -frame, -plunger, -shop, etc.; (6) of or 
pertaining to the printing-press, to printing, or lo 
journalism, as press-censorship, -correspondent, folk 
(cf, PRESSMAN), -girthing, -mohawk, -organ, -people, 
-reader, -worker. b. [from the vb. stem.] Used to 
press, pressing, as press-arrel, -box, -harrow, 
c. objective genitive, as press-butlder, -building, 
-haunter, -maker, -mauder. . instrumental, as 


press-made, -noliced, -ridden adjs. 

1839 Ure Dict. Aris 158 (Bookbinding) The *presshar, 
or beam, has two holes upon its under surface, for securing 
it 10 two pegs standing on the top of the chest. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 53 * Press-barrels are old tar-barrels 
filled with clay, and laid on the sledge or drag to add 
weight when the rope is closing. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 
477 The [old] tar barrels..are applied to the purpose of 
serving as a weight in laying..rope, and are called press 
barrels. 1825 J. Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 448 (Oil-milh, 
16, the first *press-box, (also hollowed out of the block,) in 
which the grain is squeezed, after it has come for the first 
time from below the mill-stones. 17, the second press-box, 
at the other end of the block, for aqneczin the grain after 
it has passed a second time under the pestles. 1890 W. J. 
Gorvon Foundry 194 Associated with Smith, be [Richard 
Hoe’s father] had turned his attention to *press building in 
general. 1896 T. L. De Visne Moxon's Mech. Exere., 
Printing 419 Press-building was not a distinct trade in 1683. 
3887 Pail J/all G. 9 Aug. 5/1 An aggressive and oppressive 
“press-censorship. x900 J/acu. Mag. May 36 One of our 
*press-carrespondents at the present day. 1729 Swirr 
IWks. (1841) 11. 98 Mist..happened to reprint this paper in 
London, for which his *press-folk were prosecuted. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 448, Fig. 460 is the eleva- 
tion of the pestle and *press-frame, their furniture, the 
mortars, and the press-pestles. 1840 J. Bust, Farmer's 
Comp, 146 For pulverizing stiff clays, Concklin’s "press- 
harrow is an admirable instrument. 1597 G. Haavey Friar 
ming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 11). 67 To all ballet-makers, 

aumphleters, *presse hanters, boon pot poets, and such 
Eke 1886 ball Mail G. 4 Sept. 14/1 The original intro- 
ducer of *press-made pens. 1900 Daily News 11 May 3/2 
‘The .. theory that this is a capitalist- and Press-made war. 
1705 J. Dunton Life & Err. 244 He has been an inde- 
fatigable *Press-mauler, for above these l'wenty years. 1844 
Tuackenay Box of Novels Wks. 1900 XIII. 399 The nation 
«looks upon the *press-Mohawks..as it did upon the gallant 
young noblemen who used a few years since to hreak the 
heads of policemen. 1906 in JV estnt. Gas. 24 Sept. 4/2 One 
of the hest *Press-noticed books he had ever published. 
1895 Daily Tel. 27 Aug. 4/7 The pernicious example ..was 
followed by more than one Parisian ‘press-organ. 1884 
C.G.W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1, 361/1 The die 
is easily reached by lifting the chamber ¢, which is done by 
attaching the same to the *press-plunger and elevating the 
latter. 1849 Lonar. Kavanagh xiii. (1857) 228 This country 
is not priest-ridden, but *press-ridden. 1798 7Ynres28 June 
1/3 At the back of the said dwelling-house are also a “press- 
shap and other conveniences for carrying on the Business 
ofa Merchant. 

16. Special combs, a. from senses 10,11: press- 
cake, = MILL-cake (a); press-copy sé.,a copy ofa 
writing made by transfer in a copying-press; hence 
press-copy v.; press-drill, (@) = LanD-fresser; 
(5) see quot. 1884; +press-fat, a vat used for 
collecting the prodnce in an oil- or wine-press ; 
press-forged a., forged by pressure; press-house, 
the honse or building containing a press; a place 
where pressing is done; press-iron, = PRESSING- 
IRON; press-key, a thomb-serew used to tighten 
and hold the cords of a sewing-press, in bookbind- 
ing; press-pack v., /ratis. to pack or compress 
(something) into small compass by means of a press 
(Webster 1864); press-pin, the lever of a screw- 
ptess: press-plate, (a) in Bramah’s press ='Fot- 
LOWER 56, 5; (0) a plate of metal placed between 
the press-boards of a standing press; press-pole, 
a pole used in pleaching: see quot. ; press-print- 
ing, printing by a press; a method of printing 
porcelain: see quot.; press-ware: sce quot. 

1839 Uae Dict, Arts 629 It comes out in large thin solid 
cakes, or strata, distinguished by the term “press-cake. 
1858 Greenca Gunnery 43 ‘lwo picces of ligaum vite .. 
are placed on the broken press-cakes in each sieve, 1796 
Gopv. Moaris Let, to Lady Sutherland 22 Aug., 1 will 
fold up in this a *press copy of my last, because the original 
may have been drowned, 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 224/2 In such 
soils an artificial pan may formed by the land-presser 
or *press-drill, 1884 Ksicut Dret. Alech. Suppl., Press 
Drill, a drilling machine largely used in gun and sewing 
machine work. 1611 Brate Haggai ti. 16 When one came 


to the *presse-fatte (1885 A.V. winefat] for to draw out 
filtie vessels out of the presse, there were but twentie, 1895 


PRESS. 


Duily News 14 Nov. 6/5 His gun, Captain Jaques ex- 
plained, would be made of a few holluw, *press-forged, cold- 
drawn, taper cylinders of alloyed steel. 1744 N. Fersey 
Archives XM. 211 ‘To Be Sold,.. A new Fulling-Mill, 
*Press-House and Dye-House. 1878 J. Inciis Sport § 
WW. iv. 34 The huge tever is strained and pulled at by 
the press-house coolies. 1900 Wes/m. Gas. 25 Oct. 7/2 
Allowing the populace to enter the press-house of the vine- 
yard, 1892 Zanowite Children of Ghetto 1. 45 Ne taught 
them how to handle a “press-iron. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
1031 Upon the top of the ram, the “press-plate or table... 
rests, which is commonly called the follower, hecause it 
follows the ram closely in its descent. 1858 Report U.S. 
Commissioner Agric. (1869) 257 Two men use the “press- 
pole,..the other uses the pleaching-hook. The pole is 
thrust alsa behind each stout vertical sapling, when 
both men pull gently and equally. Thus bent back a little, 
the third man cuts it two-thirds through, cutting obliquely 
downward with the pleaching-hook. 1875 Ure Pict, Arts 
(ed. 7) IIS. 620 There are two distinct methods of printing 
in use for china and earthenware; one is ee me on the 
bisque, and is the method by which the ordinary printed 
ware is produced,..called ‘*press-printing . 1612 STURTE- 
vane Jefallica 38 *Press-ware or Mould-ware is any thing 
that can bee ade, wrouzht, or formed of clay and earth,.. 
hy Presse and Mould, or by pressing and moulding. 

b. (connected with printing and journalism): 
press agent, a man employed in connexion with 
a theatre or the like to attend to the advertising, 
and the reporting of the performances; press- 
blanket, a piece of flannel or felt used on a 
printing-press to equalize the impression of the 
type; press-box, a shelter for newspaper reporters 
in the open air, as at a cricket or football match ; 
press-boy, a boy employed as messenger in a 
printing-office; in the United States, a machine- 
boy; press cutting,a paragraph, article, or notice, 
cut from a newspaper; also alirtb. as press-culting 
agency; press-gallery, a gallery or part of the 
house at any public meeting, set apart for reporters; 
esp. that in the Mouse of Commons or other 
legislative chamber; press-law, a law as to 
the licensing of printing, esp. of the newspaper 
press; press-preof, -revise, the last proof ex- 
amined before printed matter goes to press; 
press-etone, the bed of a printing-press; press- 
tradition, handing down in print. 

1905 HWestm, Gaz. 12 Dec. 9/2 A Series of scrimmages on 
that side of the field remote from the *press-box. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Alachine-boy, in the United States known as 
feeder or “press-boy, 1888 /’ad/ Mall G. 4 May 11/1 A 
Visit to a “Press-cutting Agency... For some time an agency 
has been at work for supplying newspaper references—at so 
niuch per hundred cuttings or a yearly subscription. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 5 May 2/3 Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
made a feeling protest against government by Press-cutting 
agency. 1901 Cyel, Four. Club Gaz. Oct. 389 The press 
cuttings that lie before us. 1884 Yates Aecod/. 11. vii. 286, 
I..was in the “press-gallery of the Chamber., on_the 
24th May. 1897 [see Gaiery sé. 3d], 1897 Mrs. E. L. 
Vovnicn Gadfly ix, A new *press-law was expected, 1683 
Moxon Meck. Exerc. Printing xi, p17 The *Press-Stone 
should be Marhle, though sometimes Master Printers make 
shift with Purbeck. 1675 J. Smutu Ch~. Helig. Appeal i. 16 
Conveyed down to us in the same way of pen or *press- 
tradition that other writings are. 

LVode. The origin of the 8 forms frés, Arees, preas, prese, 
prease, preace, is not clear. So far as concerns the tength- 
ened vowel, they go with the similar forms of the verb 
prése-o, preese, preast, beside the ordinary press-en, Press 
v! These agree with cease, lease, decease from OF. or ME. 
cesse, lesse, ME. decesse, also with dbcast, feast, in_which 
vriginal short ¢ before ss,s¢ is tengthened. (See Note to 
Press v1) The special difficulty in the sb. is that ME. prés 
had no final ¢ (tbe 15-16th. -e being only graphical), so that 
it cannot be identified with OF, and ME. Jresse. Could 
it be an Eng. derivative from the long-vowel stem of 
the vb. frés-e(2? Asa formation, it appears to be distinct 
from presse, press, and might bave been treated as a 
separate word frease or preace; but being obsolete, and 
its senses (so far as they went) coinciding witb those of 
press, it has for convenience been treated as a parallel form 
of this word.] 

Press (pres), 56.2. Now rare. [An alteration 
of or substitution for Prest sd,t 5, as in Press v.%, 
and Press-MoNEY.] 

1. The impressing of men for service in the navy 
or (less frequently) the army; compulsory enlist- 
ment; =IMpruss 56.2, IMpressMENT”. Now //is¢. 

[xg92 Kyp Sol. & Pers. i. v.27 A common presse of base, 
superfluous ‘Turkes May soon be leuied. (But this may be 
Press s6.), crowd.)] 

1599 Minsuxu SA. Dict, Léva,a presse or taking vp men for 
the war, 1601 R. Jouxson Aingd. § Conte, (1603) 99 He 
gineth his captaines commissions to take vp souldiers through 
the whole Realme, (not by presse, as with us) but by strik- 
ing vp the drumm. 12615 Yrade's Fucr. in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) 111. 304 The general press that was made of men 
from all the coasts to man the ships, 1667 Lend. Gas. No. 
154/a The Press for Seamen is great, and several Captains 
are imployed to raise men both in Denmark and Lubec. 
1676 1, Matuzr A. PAilif’s War (5862) 139 At Boston 
Lhere is a Press in order to sending forth another Army to 
pursue the enemy. @1715 Burner Own Time (1766) If. 9 
It fooked liker a press than a levy. 1761-a Huse fist, 
Eng. (1806) !L. xtix. 779 An English srmy of twelve 
thousand foot and two hundred horse was levied by a 
general press throughont the kingdom. 1971 Junius Leit, 
lix. (1797) 11. 196 With regard to the press for seamen. . boune 
ties. .have a limit. 1793 Netson in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 
1. 299, | have unly got afew men.., and without a press 1 
have no idea our Fleet can be manned. 1803 Naval Chron, 
IX. 323 There was a very hot press tast night throughout 


| Phanix (1721) 1, 33 They observe not those terms an 


| Press (ptes), 2.! 


1315 


1 Plymouth. 1894 C. N. Rontxson Brit, Fleed 413 The 
| *Press' does..derive its name..from the ‘prest’ or ‘im- 
prest "money paid to the man on entry as an earnest of his 
wages on enlisting in the King's service. 

+b. A warrant or commission giving authority 
to impress recruits. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1596 Suaks. x //cn. FV, w. ii. 13, 1 have mis-vs'd the 
Kings Presse damnably. 1 hane got, in exchange of a 
hundred and fiftie Souldiers, three hundred and odde 
Pounds. 1667 Dryves Hid Gallant Epil. 22 They shrink 
like seamen when a press comes out. 

+e. = Press-noney. Oés. 

1626 Faithful Friends ii, Alarc. Hold thee, here's gold ; 
furnish thyself with speed :,. These shall along with us too, 
Receive your press. Cadve. Oh, good captain, I have a 
wife, indeed, sir. 3/arc. If she be a striker, I will press 
her too. 

2. transf. and fig. Impressment into service of any 
kind; a requisition. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety viti. ? 44, 233 "Tis this Fear (of singu- 
larity) that engages many in it; and though it hath too many 
vultintiers, yet sure ‘tis this press that helps to ntake up its 
numbers. 1670 Eaciarp Cond, Clergy 119 1f men of know- 
ledge, prudence, and wealth, have a phanste against a living 
of twenty or thirty pounds a year, there ix no way to get 
them into such an undertaking, but by sending out a 
spiritual press. 1855 W. Sarcent Braddeck's Exped. 166 
To he reminded that such things as a Press of private 
means for the benefit of the State still existed. 1894 Daily 
News 25 July 56 ‘Vhe Centeal Government {of China] has 
placed an emergency press upon the fleet of the China Mer- 
chants Company to he taken when necessary for transport 
of troops. 

8. atirié. and Comb., as press boat, -ketch, 
«smack, -vessed (a vessel employed in pressmg sea- 
men). See also PRESS-GANG, PRESS-MONEY, etc. 

1688 Lutrrent. Brief Kel. (1857) 1. 457 The next day the 
presse boats went down the river to presse seamen, 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3164/t On Board any of His Majesty's 
Ships of War, or Mire-Ships, or on any Press-Yessels, or 
Tenders. 1702 Flying Post Apr. 4/7 Some Press. Ketches 
in that [Dublin] Harbour lave pressed goo Seamen within 
a few Days, and..a great many are voluntarily come in. 
174§ Prog. Manning Navy 6 ‘Vhose who are daily dragg'd 
into the Press-Smacks. 

+ Press, a. Ols. [ad. L. Aress-uts, of style, com- 
pressed, concise, also close, exact, accurate, precise; 
in origin pa. pple. of premeére to press.] Concise, 
compendious; close, precise, exact, minute: chielly 
of language. 

cr61r Cuapman /é/ad xiv. Comm. 199 Homers maner of 
writing..is so presse, and puts on with so strong a current, 
that it farre ouer-runnes the most laborious pursuer, 1615 
Crooks Body of Man 432 There is a double acception of 
the word Cafu among Physitions, one strickt & presse, 
another large and ample. 1661 Rust Origen § Opin. in 
condi- 
tions, being drawn away froma press and careful attendance 


| tothem. 1675 R. Bertnocey Cavs sae Of which per- 


suasion [that the World should have End by Fire]. .were all 
the Stoicks; Seneca La ee and full, 4¢ zo tempore, 
solutis Legibus, fine modo fertur [etc.J. 


Forms: a. 4-5 presé-en, 
-yn, 4-7 presse, 6- press (5 pres), Ja. ¢. and 
pple. pressed ; also 4- prest (4 yprast). 8. 4-7 


| prese, 4-5 prece (4-7 praise), 5-6 preace, 5-7 
| Se. preis, -88, 5-7 (dal. 8-g) prease, 6-7 preasse, 
| gazal. preese, -ze. [Iwo forms: a. ME. press-en, 


a. OF. press-er (13th c. in Littré) = It. pressare:— 
1. pressdre, freq. of premdre, press-um to press. 
B. ME. prése(n, préce(2t, with lengthencd vowel : 
cf. prés, prees, prese, parallel form of Press sé.1, 
and see Note below. The 8 form prevails in branch 
Ill, where it appears to be the earlier; it is rare 


| in Land IL] 
| I. Literal and directly connected senses. 


Pri- 
marily ¢razs. 

1. é¢vans. To act upon (a body) with a continuous 
force directed towards or against it (the body by or 
through which the force is exerted being in contact 
with that acted upon); to exert a steady force against 
(something in contact),e.g. by weight (downwards), 
or by other physical agency or voluntary effort (in 
any direction); to subject to pressure. 

[13.. Z. £. Adit. P. Ve 1249 Prestes & prelates bay 
presed to debe.) ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G, IV, 1787 (Lucrece) 
‘And as sbe wok hire bed she felte presse. c1qgo Pron, 
Paro. 4312/2 Pressyn, premo, comprimo, presso. 1445 
Lyoc. Nightingale 152 Like hem that pressen quayers of 
| entent Inthe pressour, 1592 Suaxs. Xow, § Fut. m1, ii, 60 

Thou and Romeo presse one heauie beere. 1656 tr. Hobbes" 
| Bivens, Philos, (1839) 211 Of two moved bodies one presses 
the other, when with its endeavour it makes either all or 
part of the other body to go ou of its place, 1820 SHELLEY 
Sensit. PL wt. 21 Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest. 
1839 G. iro Vat. Philos. 89 The layer of fluid would be 
submitted to unequal pressure, being in B pressed by the 
long column, and in a pressed only by the shorter column. 
bid, 341 The plane glass against which it is pressed. 1893 
W. S. Gitpert Utopia 1, You only need a button press. 

b. Zo press (¢o death): to execute the punish- 
ment of peine forte et dure wpon (a person arraigned 
for felony who stood mute and would not plead) : 

| see Penk, Ods, exc. ist. 

| 3564 Dial, on Laws Eng. u. xii. 133 He shalbe pressed 
to death [see Prine), 1604 G. Ducpate Dise. Pract. &liz. 
Catiwell Biij, According to the Law, he was adiudged to 
be prest, receiuing his iudgement on the Saturday, to he 
| executed on Munday following. /bd., [He] was prest. 


| 


PRESS. 


1675 3 Iuhumane Wurthers 6 Thesame day he was pressed, 
being very willing to dye. 1970 Chron in dun. Reg. 129/2 
Conoway ag first refused to plead, but being taken down and 
shewn the apparatus for pressing him to death, if he refused, 
he relented. 1900 Daily Mews 31 Dec. 6 There can be no 
doubt that it was in 1736 that the barbarous practice of 
‘ pressing to death * was last resorted to. 

e. As a sign of affection or courtesy (with a 
person, the hand, etc. as object). 

1700 Daypen Hind vi. 173 She..press'd Th’ illustrious 
infant to her fragrant breast, 1780 Cowper Doves 26 "Tis 
then I feel myselfa wife, And press thy wedded side. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.u. xxxvii, The Minstrels hand be kindly 
pressed. 1832 Tennyson J/i//er’s Danghter 160 She. .rore, 
and..press’d you heart to heart. 

a. iuir, To exert pressure; to bear with weight 
or force ont, upou, against. 

1815 J. Satu Panorauta Sc. & Art 1. 76 The column 
stistained by the hottom of such a vessel..is therefore no 
more than what would press upon the bottom of a vessel Y. 
/bid. 232 To make the surfaces intended to be in contact, 
press against each other simultaneously and uniformly in 
every part. 1837 W. Ievixc Capt, Bonneville 111. 240 
The heavy buffalo. sare easily overtuken by the Blackfeet ; 
whose fivet steps press lightly on thesurface. 1878 Huxtry 
Physiogr. 88 Since air porsesses weight, it necessarily 
presses upon any object expoved to its influence. 

2. trans. To cause to move in some direction or 
into some position by pressure; to push, drive, 
thrust. (With various advbs. and preps.) 

1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxiv, If..be 
foote and be knees hiuue .. ypressede pe grasse a doune, 
a 142g Cursor M. 11829 (Trin) Pe dropesy so to gider him 
prest. ¢ 1440 Promp. Pars. 42/1 Precyn in, fugere. £bid, 
4t2/2 Presse downe, aprivo, refrino. 1526 ‘Tixnpary. 
Luke vi, 38 Good measure, pressed doune, shaken to gedder, 
and rannynge oner. 1697 Dameine Loy, 1. xviii. 495 ‘The 
Wind being on our Lroad side, prest her down very much. 
1824 R. Sivart (fist. Steant Engine 196 The steam presses 
the pistons or valves forward in th at direction. 1832 R.& J. 
Lanver E.wfed. Niger 1. xi. 84 The weight of his. .orna- 
ments almost pressed him tothe ground. 1842 Trxxyson 
fhocksley Hall go Vaby fingers, waxen touches, press me 
from the mother’s breast. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. VU. 
250 The blood pressed up the vena cava can he aspirated 
into the right heart. 

b. fig. (usually with dows). 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter, Cant. 497 Noght pressid down 
in pe laf of pis warld. 1382 Wreutr idle Pref. Ep. i. 61 
Pictagorax..more wilnyng other mennus thingis shamfastli 
to lernen, than bis owne vnshamfastli to prece forth [swa 
impudenter ingererc\. 1576 FLEMInc Panopl. Hpist. 82 
We felt the burthen of tecessitie pressing downe our 
shoulders. 1668 R. Steece //ushandman's Calling vii. 
(1672) 188 The husbandman..hath weights to press him 
down, and therefore hath need of wings to lift bim up. 

3. To extract by pressure ; to express ; to squecze 


(juice, etc.) ox? of or from something, 

1388 Wyerr Ges. xl. te Therfor Y took the grapis, and 
presside [c ry30-4o. /SS. 7. & S. presside hem] out in to 
the cuppe which V helde. ¢ 1420 Lfder Cocartunt (1862) 49 
Sethe hom in water..; Pen take hom up; presse a non Pe 
water of hom. 1826 Piler, Penfi (W. de W. 1531) 246d, 
This..shall presse out teares of our eyes. 1697 Dryness 
Virg. Georg. 1. 412 To gather Lanrel-berries, and the Spoil 
Of iloody Myrtles, and to press your Oy!, 1744 BERKELEY 
Siris § 212 Wine is pressed from the grape. 1830 M. Doxo- 
vaN Dom. Econ. 1. 13 Tt is very probahle, that it was much 
the same word as is used..in Gen. ix, 21, viz. 7» from 713° 
to press out. | 

4, To subject to pressure so as to reduce to a 
particnlar shape, consislence, smoothness, thinness, 
or bulk, or so as to extract juice, etc. from; to 


compress, squeeze. 

¢ 1430-40 [see prec, quot. 1388]. 1549 Act yh 4 du. V4, 
¢.2§8 ‘That no person shail..put to sale here within the 
Realme. any cloth being pressed to be..worne here within 
the Realme of England. 15s5 Epen Decades 3 They never 
eate /ucca excepte it be first sliced & pressed. 1562 J. 
Hevwooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 137 He hath turnd his 
typpet and prest it so close, That for a turnd typpet it 
hath a fayre glose. 16g9 Leak Waterwks. + The Aire 
may be prest, but not the Water. 1715 Drsacuuirrs Fires 
Lupr. 45 You have always more dense Air in the Room, it 
being more press'd. 1764 HagMEr Observ, x. iv. 155 Into 
these they put the curds, and binding them up close, press 
them. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxi. 339 Press them as 
long as there is any milk in the almonds. 1844 G. Dopo 
Textile Manuf, iii. 106 ‘Pressing’ it [cloth] between hot 
iron plates and smooth millboard. 

+5. To print: = Iurress 7.1 4. Ods. or arch. 

1579 Furs Confut. Sanders 691 Howe prove you that 
this picture was pressed when that leafe came to correction ? 
1637 Laup Nelat, a ae Ep. Ded, (1639) A iij b, The Dis- 
course upon this Conference stayed so long, before it could 
endure to be pressed. 1857 T. H. Warren Ay Severn Sea 
32 He who pressed, He who bound. 


II. Figurative senses, denoting actions com- 
pared to physical pressure, Usually ¢razs. 
6. érans. (fig. of 1.) Of an enemy, an attacking 
force, etc.: ‘To bear heavily on, to assail with 
much force; to reduce to straits; to beset, harass. 


Now chiefly in Aard pressed. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x. 316 [He] presyt the folk that 
thar-in ves, Swa that nocht ane the 3et durst pas. €1400 
Destr. Troy 864 Polidamas, the pert, was presset so fast, 
Pat he was wonen in wer, & away led. 1560 Dats tr. 
Sleidane's Comit. 353 The horsemen pressed him before, and 
the fotemen gaue he onset al his hack, 1607 TorseLt 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) tor All of them being pressed with 
Dogs or other wilde Beasts, will fly unto a man for succour. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat, Solyman 94 The Generalissimo 
ceas'd not to press the Armenians. 1693 Mem. Cnt. Feckely 
nn. 153 The Place was pressed with vigour crag till the 
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irth of September. 1769 Ropertson Chas. Viv. Wks. 3813 
V. 405 The castle of Milan was pressed more closely than 
ever, 1893 Fornes-Mitcneu Remin. Gt. Mutiny 23 Although 


hard pressed at first, the force eventually gained a..victory. 

+b. Of a tyrant, adverse circumstances, etc. : 
To oppress; to crush, reduce to distress or misery ; 
to load or burden with impositions or restrictions ; 


to distress, afflict. Ods. 

¢1400 Destr. Trey 5093 Non proffer, apon payne, to prese 
hym no more, ¢142§ Wyntoun Crov. 1. 1663 (Cutton MS.) 
Na man sulde swa hardy be Ilym to presse, to tak or 
sla. 1553 T. Witson A4et. (1580) 202 Chrisogonus here 
that moste can doe, will presse vs with his power. 1585 
T. Wasntncton tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1 xiii. g5 Vet are they 
pressed wyth a more grievous tribute. 1609 Biste (Donay) 
ftist. Table V1. 1079 The children of Israel were pressed 
with servitude in Egypt. 1633 P. Frercner Purple [sd 
tt. xix, So when a tyrant raves, his suhjects pressing, His 
gaining is their losse. 3720 Ozeut Vertot's Kom. Rep. Il. 
x. 1§3 The People, press'd hy Hunger, called loudly for 
Bread. 1793 Smeaton Adysfone L. § 102, 1 should not be 
able to.,get out when there pressed with danger. 

ce. To affect with a feeling (physical or mental) 
of pressure, constraint, or distress; to weigh down, 
burden, oppress (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.). 

1604 Suans. Of4. ui. iv. 177, Lhaue this while with leaden 
thenghts beene prest. 1656 Rivcrey Pract. Physic 259 
When he ascends a steep place, he is pressed with an 
unusual difficulty of breathing. 1695 Prior Ode QOnecn's 
Peath vi, Wf prest by Grief our Monarch stoops. 1738 
Westey Ps. exxxvu i, These horrid Clonds that press ny 
fiighted Souk ; 

+d. Of a difficulty or the like: =BEset v. 3b. 

1654 Jer. Taviorn Neal Pres. 35 On the other side no 
inconvenience can_ presse our interpretation. of ‘spiritual 
cating Christ by faith’. 1662 Stinuincre. Orig. Sacr. ui. i. 
§ 8 The Atheist in denying a Deity, must assert something 
else instead of it, which is pressed with the same, if not 
greater difficulties, and proved by far less reason. 

e. To put to straits, as by want of time, space, 
means, ete.: in passive, usually with for. (Cf. 8b.) 

1678 Hicxes in Ellis Orig. Left, Ser. ut. VV. 47, 1..am 
very sensihle how much you press yourself to keep corre- 
spondence with me. 1813 Macavtay in Lift 4 Let. (1880) 
I. 42 Being pressed for room, I will conclude. 1817 CopueTt 
IV&s. XXXUL 354 [n writing the last Number I was pressed 
for time. 184§ Disranti Syfd 111. iii, Lam pressed for husi- 
ness, but IT will wait and watch over him till the crisis is 
passed, 1861 Crain f/ist, Eng, Lit. 1. 89 He had felt can- 
tinually pressed hy the necessity of economising his paper 
or parchment. 1866 G. A. Lawrence Sans JJerct xiv, You 
can have money sooner, if you are much pressed for it. 

7. intr. To produce a strong mental or moral 
impression #for; in mod. use usually (fig. from 
1d), to bear heavily, weigh upon (the mind, ete.). 
, 1861 T. Norton tr. Caloin's Inst. 1. 5 Least they shoulde 
in al thinges seme to despise him, whoes maiestie still 
presseth vpon them. 1802 Mar. Enocrwortn .Vorad 7. 
(1816) 1. xvii. 144 ‘Vhe reflection that he had wasted his 
time..pressed upon his mind. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kesar 
Restt, in Georgta (1863) 131 People in the South, pressed 
upon hy northern opinion. 

8. ¢rans. To urge on, impel or try to impel to 
action; to constrain, compel, force. 

(The frequency of frese forms in 8, on ob, perh. indicates 
some association with the intr. senses in E11.] 

a. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 217 Sodeinly the jugge he nom.. 
and hath him pressed, That he the sothe him hath cun- 
fessed. 1590 Snans. AZids. N. ut. ii. 184 Why should hee 
stay whom Lone doth presse to go? What loue conld presse 
Lysander from my side? 1611 Bistr Acts xviii. 5 Paul 
was pressed in spirit, and testified to the Iewes, that Iesns 
was Christ. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 
164 The Patient being pressed to go backwards, went 
behind the Tent. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) L. i. 62 
They (the Commons] could withhold the supplies, and press 
the king with representations against his ministers, 

B. 1865 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 372 Vhair Majesteis 
heirtofoir hes na wayis preissit ony personis in the fre use 
of thair conscience. 1880 /éfd. 11. 281 They have nevir 
persnadit nor preissit his Majestie to this hour. 1586 J. 
Caamicnaen Let. in Wodrow Soc. Avise. (1844) 444 ‘Turn- 
cotes..if they were preasit, they wald be readie to cap, and 
cope, and surpleis. 1623 Pr. Cnartes Les. (in Atheneum 
24 Feb. (1872) 241/2) Ye ener promised that the King [my] 
father should be no farder preaced in matters of religion. 
@ 1627 MippLeton .Wayor of QOuinborough \. (1661) 8 Great 
Constantine our Noble Father,..therefore prais‘’d me into 
this profession. 

b. Said of danger, business, etc., or of time. 
Now only adso/. or t#ttr. To compel haste or dis- 
patch; to be urgent; to be pressing; to demand 
immediate action. (Cf.6e.) So mod.F. /e temps 
presse; le péril presse. 

c14g0 Vork Myst. xl. 192 Here may we notte melle of 
more at bis tyde, For prossesse of plaies bat precis in plight. 
1683 Tempe Mem. Wks. 1731 1. 396 The Prince wou'd have 
had me stay, but..] pretended some Letters press’d me, 
and so went away. 1746 Col. Rec. Penansylv, V. 44 Let it be 
done with Dispatch, for the time presses. 1823 ScotT 
Peveril xxviii, Do you think 1 will read all these?. 11 mean, 
is there any thing which presses? /od. Time presses : 
1 must go. | ' 

¢. To impel to rapid movement; to urge on, 
hasten, drive quickly. rave. 

1611 Biste Lsther viii. 14 So the posts..went out, being 
hastened, and pressed on by the kings commandement. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. 11 xx.198, 1.. pressed my dogs for the hut. 


d. With the movement as obj.: To urge, hasten, 
execute quickly. 
1742 Cotuins Oriental Eel. vv. 9 Fast as they prest their 
flight. 1821 Scort Kenilw, xiii, ‘T'ressilian and his atten- 
dants pressed their route with all dispatch. 
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9. To urge by words or arguments; to try hard 
to persuade; to importune, beg, beseech, entreat 


(a person ¢o do something or for something). 

a. 1393 Bitson Gout. Christ's Ch. 273 ‘Vhey be leromes 
owne words that ] presse you with. 1596 Snans. d/erch. V. 
Ww. i. 425 You press mee farre, and therefore I will yeeld. 
1617 Moryson /éist. 1. 23 Neither they nor any other would 
take the least reward of mee, thongh I pressed them to 
recetne it. 1698 Fryer dec. £. India & P. Pref, More 
than Four hundred Queries..1o which I was pressed for 
Answers, 1748 Axnson's Vay. ut. x 409 He was much 
pressed to go into a_neighbouring apartment. 1800 De 
Quincey in ‘H. A. Page’ Z2/ (1877) 1. iii. 53 To avoid 
being pressed..to stay anather day. 1875 Jowett Plate 
ed. 2) 1.15, I will share the enquiry with yon, but I will 
not press you if yon would rather not. 

B. 1623 Pr. Cnartes Leé, (in A thenzun: 24 Feb, (1872) 
241/2) Which the Pope so earnestlie preases to be added. 

b. tuér. or adbsol. ‘To use urgent entreaty ; to ask 
or seek importunately. Const. for or #2; formerly 


also ov, wfon (a person). 

B. rg0r Pol. Poems (Rolls) If. 33 Freer, what charity is 
this, to prease upon a rich man, and to intice him to be 
buried among ee from his parish church? 1 More 
DPyaloge wi. Wks. 214/1 We was in his examinacion sore 
preaced vpon to tell for what intent he made sucha sermon 
ready. @1699 Lapy A. HaLkett Axtoérog. (1875) 43 As 
much as was fitt to prese for the reason. 

ea, @1§33 Lo. Berners /Zxor clvi. 599 Kynge Arthur 
hath sore pressed on me to haue my dignyte &realme. 1648 
in /amilion Papers(Camden) 220 My Lord Newcastle hes 
prest mouch for his dispach, and a comision for the North, 
1zog-10 Anvison Fatler No. 121 21 There was a Gentle- 
woman below who..pressed very much to see me. 1766 
Goupss. Vie. WW. viii, And spread his vegetable store And 
gaily pressed, and smiled. 1833 Ht. Martineau A/anch. 
Séerke ix, Don't press for an answer yet. 1895 Lake in 
Law Times XCVX. 468/1, Lapplied for this on the oth May, 
and pressed for it day hy day. 

10. vans. To urge, insist on the doing of (some- 
thing); to solicit, request (a thing) carnestly. 
Const. 01, «por (a person). 

r6z5 Burces Pers. Pithes 16 The Apostles peremptory 
commaund more then once pressed in the Gospel. 1673 
Essex Papers (Camden) 1.93 The discontented part of y* 
Citty press, that ye Election last mentiond may be con- 
firm'’d. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iii, 143 note, St. 
Ambrose very earnestly presseth the payment of ‘lithes. 
@ 1716 Duackaut Is. (1723) 1. 294, 1 suppose, it was not 
press’d upon such, by the Apostles, as a Duty. 41770 
Janus Sere. (1771) Liv. 65 Such a person might eimelt 
press the observance of a duty which himself had so well 
fulfilled. 1834 Yvacts for Times No. 40. 2 This material 
part of piety..had not been sufficiently pressed on my 
people. 1899 Adlbuti’s Syst. Med, V1. 591 Nothing now 
remained hut to press the use of anti-pnenmococcic serum. 

11. To urge, insist on the belief, admission, or 
mental acceplance of (something); to impress (a 
thing) upon the mind, cmpbasize, inculcate earnestly; 
to present earnestly, plead with insistence (a claim, 


etc.). Const. o72, for (a person, his attention, etc.). 

1625 Burces /’ers. Tithes 35 It must be pressed..vpon 
the Magistrate, that he is bound in Conscience to pull down 
all Churches, once superstitiously prostituted to Popish 
Idolatry. 3692 Bexttey Boyle Leet. ix. 303 ‘he Apostle 
presseth this advice in the text. 1781 Cowrer Conversation 
10g Remember, if yon mean to please, To press your point 
with modesty and ease. 1836 J. Girnert Chr. dfonem. vie 
(18s2) 174 Thus are we bronght again to the conclusion 
already pressed upen attention, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2} 
1. 379 Crito is but pressing upon him the opinions of the 
many. 1878 Stunes Const. f7ist. 111. xviii. § 664. 129 Letters 
..in which he..presses on the potentates of cast and west 
the great opportunity for ecclesiastical union, 


12. To urge, thrust (something to be taken or 


accepted) fo a person. 

1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /talian i, He pressed the offer so 
repeatedly and respectfully that at length she accepted it. 
1815 W. H. Irevano Scriddleomanta 285 note, He..refused 
the first ecclesiastic dignities, which were unsolicitedly 
pressed upon him. 1879 M. Pattison J/tlton v. 63 The 
garden-house in Aldersyate-street had before been found too 
small for the pupils who were being now pressed npon Milton. 

13. To push forward (arguments, views, con- 
siderations, positions, etc.). 

1665 Sin T. Herpert 7yav. (1677) 355 Nor am I willing 
to press these conjectures any firthen 1766 Fornvce Sermt, 
Vug. los, (1767) 1. i. 17, L press not any farther-an argu. 
ment so exceedingly plain. 1856 froune Ast. Eng. 1. ii. 
130 Charles had no desire to press matters to extremities. 
1874 Stusus Const, Hist, 1. x. 320 Stephen pressed his 
advantage. 

IIT. Senses connected with the notion of a crowd 
or throng, or of pushing one’s way as in a throng; 
cf. Press sé.13, Primarily retry. Here the B forms 
are usually the earlier, and predominate till ¢ 1600, 

As L. premére and pressdre and OF. presser were only 
transitive, the intransitive use appears to have been de+ 
veloped in Eng., and perh. in connexion with the notion 
of pressing or crowding upon each other. 

14. zxtr, To come closely to or about a person 
or place; esp. of a number of persons : to come up 
or gather in a crowd; to crowd, throng. Also fig. 

B. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 830 Mony prond mon per 

resed, bat prynceto honour. 13.. Cursor A. 2796 (Gott) 
be mare pat loth [= Lot] baim (bus) bisoght, Pe mare pai 
presid (77. pressed] and sesid noght. ¢1440 Sone Flor. 
1082 They presyd abowte syr Sampson all. 1526 Tinoace 
Luke vi. 19 All the people preased to touche hym. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., Worcester xvii, 1 could not passe, so sore they 
on me preast. 1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. t._xxxii. 38 
Commanding them to prease and talke with the Captaynes. 
1593 Suaxs. 3 Men. V7, un. i. ig No humble suters prease 
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to spake for right. 16r0 Hottano Camden's Brit, (1637) 
175 By reason of the multitude preasing up to him, 

a. e400 Song Roland 635 Ingler, and arnold, of the 
peres, I say, Pressen to the prince in per palle wedis. 
e1q00 Destr, Troy 8227 Then the wrekes Oa hom 
with pyne, pressit full hard. 1642 H. More Song Soud un. 
i, a. Ivit, The crosse lines of a Rhomboides That from their 
meeting to all angles presse. 1648 in //amilton Papers 
(Camden) 210 The enemy presseth harde npon us, 1776 
Ginson Deel. & F, xii. (1869) 1.341 The nations of Germany, 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire, 1833 
Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike ix, The most thinking men 
in the crowd pressed towards the waggon. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 106 Consisting..of ‘thoughts that 
had been pressing in upon his own soul’, 1881 Henty 
Cornet of Horse xxvi, Al the sailors pressed up, eager to 
know how the pursuit had been shaken off. 

b. trans. To crowd upon, throng. Ods. or arch. 

1549-62 Sterniotp & H. Ps. cxlii. 7 When thon art good 
to me, the just shall prease me round about. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Luke viii. 45 Maister, the multitudes throng and 
presse thee (Vadg. te comprimunt et affligunt ; Wyctir 1382 
thringen and turmentyn thee, 1388 thristen and disesen thee; 
“Vinpace, etc. thruste the and vexe the; Geaeva, thrust thee 
and treade on thee; 1611 throng thee and preasse thee; 
Revised, press thee and crush thee), ¢ 1586 C’rrss 
Pennroxe 2s. vt. iv, They presse me neere, my sonle 
in snare to take. : 

ec. Nault. To press sail = to crowd sail: see 
Crown v.1 9, and cf. press of sail, Press sh.1 9. 

1860 Aferc. Marine Mag. V1. 98 Press on sail, to see if 
yon can come in. . 

15. intr. To push or strain forward, as through 
a crowd cr against obstacles or hindrances ; to push 
one’s way, advance with force or eagerness; to 
hasten onward, urge one’s way. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrom. (1810) 112 After pis fest 
pa Stenen with alle his here, Pe castellis he seised, fat 

e hat nener ere. €1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13811 
Among be moste euere he presed, His harde strokes nonght 
ne sesed. ¢2385 Cuaucer L.G. IV. 642 (Cleopatra) In with 
the polax presith he & sche. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5138 So 
pai Ve fro pat pales, preset vnto horse. 1826 ‘VinpaLe 
Phil. iti. 14, 1 forget that which is behynde me...and preace 
ynto the marke apoynted. @1599 Srensea F. Q. VII vi. 1 
‘The Giantesse.., boldly preacing-on raught forth her hand. 
1603 Fiorito Montaigne ui. x. (1632) 226 Sometimes they 
prease out thicke and threefold. x6z1 Bratnwatr Nat. 
Embassie, etc. (1877) 257 Two iollie shepheards, that do 
hither prese. 

a. C1400 Destr. Troy 2156 And pus pertid be persons & 
presset to bere ynnes. c1goz Lync. Reson g Sens. 5129 
ay the more I gan to presse The more my loyle] gan 
tencresse. 14-. in Tendale's Vis. (1843) 158 Efthyr them 
full fast I prest. 1g00-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 4g Vito 
no mess pressit this prelat, For sound of sacring bel! nor 
skellat. 1560 Davs tr. Slefdane's Comm. 136 So made way 
for their fellowes without, which immediately pressed in 
with a strong power. 1660 Hovte New xp. Phys. Alech. 
xvii. ro Air would..press in at some little Avenne or other. 
1738 Wesnry Ps. uxxxix, iv, With Reverence and religions 
Dread His Servants to his Honse should press, 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.m. xiv, Pressing forward like the wind. 18 
Bryant /iad 1. v. 138 Trojans, great in mastery of steeds, 
Press on! : 

+b. ref. in same sense. Se. Obs. rare. 

1425 Wvstoun Crow. i. 1310 Qwha wibe in walde presse 
hym ont, pan hym bebnuffit to mak entre. Jéfd. vit. 2y70 
(Cotton MS.) Wipe al be kynge of Inglandis mycht He 
pressit hym [JV emtyss A/S, He schupe him] to pe cite richt. 

16. ‘xtr. To push one’s way, thrust oneself, ad- 
vance intoa person’s presence, orinto a place, boldly, 
presumptuously, or insistently ; to approach ventur- 
ously, to venture ; to push oneself forward, obtrude 


oneself, intrude, arch. 

B. 1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. xiv. 212 Pere pe pore preseth 
bifor be riche with a pakke at his rugge. ¢1394 7. PZ 
Crede 749 So of pat beggers brol a bychop schal worpen, 
Among pe peres of pe lond prese to sitten. c1460 Urébani- 
tatis 25 in Babees Bk. 13 Amonge be genteles gode & hende, 
Prece bon not vp to hy3 for no yng. 1535 Coveroa.e 
Prow xxv. 6 Prease not in to y® place of greate men. 
— Eectus, xiii. 10 Preasse not thon vuto him, that thou be 
not shott ont. 1987 Turrerv. 7rag. 7. (2839) 14 ‘The peevishe 

uttocke may not preace in place where fees are. 1606 

. CARPENTER Solomon's Solace viii, 32 Forhidden to prease 
forth to do the priests office. 1615 CHarMan Oryss. tv. 663 
Men's knowledges have proper limits set, And should not 
prease into the mind of God. 

a. 1393 Lanoci. ?. 2é. C. xvit. 55 There be ponre presseb 
by-fore with a pak at hus rygge. 1599 Sanoys Luropx 
Spee. (1632) 76, I will not here presume tu presse in with my 
determination upon this great difference and question, 1607 
Dexxer & Wenster é/ist, Sir 7. Wyatt D.'s Wks. 1873 
111. 88 Pardon me Madam, that so totaly 1 presse into 
your Chamber. 1714 Swirt Jit. I/orace wu. vis 89 You 
ne'er consider whom yon shove, But rudely press before a 
duke. 1885 G. Macponatp Diary Old Sol 16 May, | 
would go near thee—but 1 cannot press Into thy presence 
—it helps not to presuine. 

+b. ref. To presume, take upon oneself. rare. 

1500-20 Dunpar /’oents xxxv. 14 Me thocht Deme Fortoun 
. said on this maneir..preiss the nocht to stryfe aganis my 

uheill, 1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 4 And preis 
the nocht my purpois till impung. 

+17. reir. Tostrive, try hard, endeavour, atlempt 
to do something (usually with cagerness or haste) ; 
to aim at, strive or endeavour after something, 
Also in weaker sense: To essay, undettake, take 
in hand. Oés. (So F. presser in Froissart (Godef.).) 

B. €1374 Cnaucer Traylns 1. 446 To seen here goodly 
look be gan to prese [rises encrese, cece]. ¢1380 Wycur 
Wks, (1880) 166 jonge childre presen faste to be prestis. 
c1475 Rauf Cottzear 615 ‘Vo cum to this Palice he preisst» 
to preif. 1513 Dovctas «Kueis x. ai. 193 Athir way till 
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assay thrys preisyt hes he. 178 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, 
Lament, Gentiliv., With Poets pen, | doo not preace to 
write, 1586 J. Carmicnaen ct. in Wodrow Soc. Mise. 
(1844) 442 To..prease.. to wesh ane Indiane or black-more, 
whom al the watir in the sea can never mak quhite. a 1598 
Peete David 4 Bethsabe Prol., Of this sweet poet, Jove's 
musician .. L prease to sing, 1637-50 Row /fist, Nirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 24 Whe Kirk in this mean tyme preassing 
to keep their Assemblies, but got little good done. 1642 
Rocers Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 We had now need to prease 
upon more familiar acquaintance with God. . 

a 1375 (MS. 1487) Barsour Bruce xvi. 305 And thai that 
pressit mast to stand War slane doune. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S.T.8.)79 Thai movit bataill and weris, pressand 
quha mycht be lord. a1gea Ratis Raving 1. 337 Bot that 
pow pres to do, my sone, Rycht as bow wald to the war 
done. r1g00-20 Dunsar Poems xi. 4 Lang heir to dwell na 
thing thow press. 1632 Litucow /7av, 11. 100 They had 
.sworne, if 1 pressed to escape, before the rest.., they 
would throw me..into the sea, : 

18. znér. Yo strive, contend, make resistance. 


rare. (Now only as fg. from 1d.) 

£1375 Se. Leg. Saints ti. (Paulus) 543 Saule, saule,..is it 
nocht hard to pe agane pe brod pu for to prese? | 1590 
Srexser #. Q. 1. xii. 19 Ne I against the same can iustly 
preace [vives peace, release]. 1872 Moriey Vodlaire i. (1886) 
3 Human nature, happily for us, presses ever against this 
system or that. F 

for the verb-stem in Comb., see Press 54.1 15 b. 

[Nodée. ‘Vhe 8 forms frés-en, prése, prease, preace, agree 
in their lengthened vowel with cease, Wase, decease, com- 
pared with F. cesser, /esser, and ME. deeesse ; bat while in 
the latter the long-vowel form alone survives (in the simple 
word), here Aress is the surviving form, frease, preace, 
searcely appearing in literary Eng. after 1650, though still 
used in north. Eng. dialects from the Scottish border to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, written reese, prease, preeze, 
preaze ipriz). This English lengthening of Irench short ¢ 
before ss and sé tcf, beast, feast) has not been satisfactorily 
explained ; it is discussed (with other lengthenings) by Mors- 
bach in Jestschrift fiir Wendelin Foerster (1902) 327. The 
fact that OF. presse, cesse, beste, feste, were in Picard Ariesse, 
ciesse, bteste, fieste, has suggested that double ME. forms 
such as presse, Présc, might come from two French dialects, 
priesse, ciesse, giving prése, cése,as piece gave ME. péce ; but 
the ¢ of Arese, Arease, seems to be the open é, not the close Z 
as in péce.) 

Press (pres), v.2 fa.¢. and fple. pressed ; 
also 6-8 prest. [Altered from or substituted for 
Prest v2, by association with Press v.!; see 
PRESS-MONEY. 

‘This result may have been facilitated by the fact that the 
pa. t. and pa. pple presi could be the pat. and pple. either 
of prest vb. (cl. cast, cost, thrush, or of press vb. (cf. drest, 
past, fost), so that ‘be was prest’ could be understood either 
as ‘he was prested ’ or ‘he was pressed’.] 

+1. érans. To engage (men) with earnest-money 
for service ; to enlist by part-payment or ‘ bounty’ 
in advance; = Prest v.21. Oés. 

2600 HOLLAND Livy xxvi, xxxv. 610 When the Consuls 
could neither raise men enow, nor yet find monie..for to 
presse and hire them, and pay their wages withall. 

2. To force (a man) to serve in the army or 
navy; = Impress 2.2, Prest v.2 2, with further 
development of the sense of compulsion. 

(Quots. 1543 and 1568, from their early date, may belong 
to Prest v.}, presf being a shortened form of prested, as in 
cast, thrust, etc.) 

{1543 Bacon Policy of War Pref., Wks. 1564 I. 125 b, The 
men, which wer prest to go vnto the warres, it is almost 
incredible..what alacryte & quickenes of spirite was in 
them. 1568 Grarron Chvon, 11. 25 Enery Souldiour there 
prest should pay ten shillynges, and thereupon to be dis- 
charged from that voyage.) 1578 Court Jfin, Grocers’ 
Comp. 11 Aug., 15 men which were pressed by this Company 
to serue in the Gicies Mates shipps. 1595 Locrine 1 il. 
Dij, O wife ..if F had bene quiet, lined not bene prest... 
But come,..shut vp, for we must to the warres. 1600 FAIRFAX 
Tasso xx. xvi, Men halfe naked, without strength or skill.., 
Late pressed foorth to warre, against their will. 1627-77 
Ferruam Resolves 1. xivii. 74 Like Sons prest from an 
indulgent Father, they would come for a sad Vale. 1697 
Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 681 The peaceful Peasant to the 
Wars is prest; The Fields lye fallow in inglorious Rest. 
1708 Mrs. Centiivrr Susie Body u.ii, Let me catch you 
no more Puppy-hunting about my doors, lest I have you 
prest into the Service, Sirrah, 1745 Westey Is. (1872) 
J. 512 ‘The Constables and Churchwardens came to press 
you for n soldier. 1749 Fie.oinc Fou Yones xvi. vii, 
‘Yo contrive some method of having him [Jones] pressed 
and sent on board a ship. 1833 Marevat 2, Simple xvi, 
He replied that he bad oe pressed out of an American 
ship, that he was an American born, and that he bad never 
taken the bounty. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii, § 3 485 
Poor men who refused to lend were pressed into the army. 

b. gnir. or adbsol. 

a1625 Fretcner //unz. Licut, u. iv, Come get your men 
together..And presse where please you as you march. 1678 
Marvat Growth Pofery 43 The King is tain to press now. 
18x19 Crasne 7% of Hall y. 174 Gangs came pressing till 
they swept the shore. 1901 Lo. RaGLan in Westnet. Gaz. 
22 May 2/3 We pressed for the Navy until a time remem- 
bered by many present; we pressed for the Army until a 
much more recent period. 

¢@. trans. To take authoritatively for royal or 


publie use; = IMpress v.2 b, 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. // 76, u. xxiv. (1821) 4g0 To presse 
and take up any the Boats, or Vessels that are or shall bee 
witbin the compasse of your command. 1687 A. Lovett. 
tr. Phevenot's Trav. 1, 178 Saturday after noon the Cachef 
of Catie pressed our Camels to fetch wood from the Sea- 
side. 1698 Crowne Cafligula 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 369 And all 
the horses, in, or near the town, You press’d, to bring th’ 
imperial treasure home. 1813 Wetttxctox in Gurw. Des/, 
(2839) X. 393 Ele was not authorised to press hoats, yet he 
pressed at the British landing place boats which had been 


service was still conducted by presse: 
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in our service two years. 1907 C. B. Wexcuester in Let, fo 
Editor, \n British fodia tv this day every executive olficer 
when he moves camp ‘presses carts’ to obtain means for 
transporting his tents. 

d. éransf. and fig. To seize and force into some 
service; = IMPRESS v2 c. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Alan in dinne. iu. ii, Would we were 
eene prest, to make porters of; and serne out the remnant 
of our daies, in Thames-street. 1621 Burton Anat. Jed. 
ut. ii, 1. i. 2651) 450 They press and muster up wenches as 
we do souldiers. 1733 Pore #ss. Van wu. 86 Reason. .but 
serves when prest,.. But honest Instinct comes a volunteer. 
1824 Lams /Adfa Ser. 11. Capt. Jackson, The anecdote was 
pressed into the account of the aly importance, 1871 
Freeman //is?. Zss. Ser... iv. 85 Ya ‘Vhierry’s well-known 
History..he is pressed into the service of that writer's 
peculiar theories. 1883 Gimour Jlougols xxvii. 322 ‘Vhe 
‘shirt’ aforementioned ..is pressed to do duty as a towel. 

Hence Pressing zé/. s6.,impressment; also até 76. 

ror Perciva.e Sp Dict, Waherimiento, pressing of 
soldiers, dedectus. 1640 Pym in Rushw. //rs¢. Codd. ut, (1692) 
1.23 But now there follows Pressing of men against their 
Wills, orto find others. 1748 Smounett Rod. Rand xxiv, L was 
disarmed, taken prisoner, and carried on board a pressing- 
tender. 3761 Hume ffise. Zug. IL App. iii. sio ‘Vhe 
power of pressing both for sea and land service .. was 
another prerogative. 1809 J. Apams H"4s, (1854) IX. 327 
A few words more on the subject of pressing. 

Press (of parchment): see Prest 56% 

Pressable (presib'l), @! rere. [6 Puss v.! 
+-ARLE. Also in form Pressip.e.] ‘That may 
be pressed: in various senses of the verb, 

ax652 Brome Lag. JZoor i. iii, OF all ages that are 
pressable, From sixteen unto siaty. 1667 Watrritousk 
fire Loud, 136 Which,..} think..is pressuble upon rich 


txempted persons now. 

Pre‘ssable, «2 rare. [f. Press 7.4 + -\BLE.] 
Liable to be pressed or taken by a press-gang. 

_ 1833 M. Scorr Yom Cringée ii. (1859) 37 Pick up all the 
information you can regarding the haunts of the pressable 
men at Cove. 

Press-bed. Oés. exc. dia’. A bed constructed 
to fold up, when not in use, into a press (PRESS 
56.1 14) closed by a door or doors; somctimes less 
correctly applied to a box-bed (which docs not 
fold up) shut in by folding doors. Also aéérié. 

1660 Perys Diary 14 May, The Judge and 1..lay in one 
press bed, there being two more in the same room. 1670 
Reoway in Bedloe Hapis Plot (1679) 20 An inclosed Bed 
(commonly called a Press-Bed). 1708 PAid. Prans. XXVI. 
39 She removed a Table Press-Bed from the Place where 
the Hair Trunk stood. 1785 Roswet. Your Hebrides 
21 Aug, an. 1773, [At Aberdeen] I was to sleep in a little 
press-hed in Dr. Johnson’s room. I had it wheeled out into 
the dining-room. 1843 BaLuantine Gaderlunsie i, 21 The 
press-bed doors, stools, tables, and other furniture. 

So + Press-bedstead, 

1683 Trvon Way fo Health 390 You are to destroy all 
Press-Bedsteads which stand in Corners of Rooms, being 
made np with Boards so close, that the Air cannot penetrate 
or dry up and consume the.. Vapours that are contracted. 


|| Presse. Ods. rare. [KF r., ad. Prov. (Gascon) 
pressee —L.. perste-umt: sce Peach sb.!] A cling- 
stone ie Seat 

1604 FE. G[rimstoxe) D'Acosta's Fist. Indies we xxxie 294 
Peaches, presses and apricockes have greatly multiplied, 
especially in New Spaine. 

resse (of parchment): sec Prest sé.2 

Pressed, + prest (prest), #/a.1 [f. Press 
vl +-ED1,] Subjected to pressure; forced or 
squeezed iuto a smaller volume or denser consist- 
ence than the ordinary. Often qualifying articles 
in the preparation of which pressure is specially 
used, as pressed beef, brick, fuel, glass, etc. Also 
with adv. as hard-pressed, hot-pressed, ete. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Seerct., Gov. Lords. 81 Froo a draghte 
of wyn to be quantyte of oon pressyd prada 1594 ‘I. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 399 Out of pressed milk and 
cruds as it were. 1594 Lyiy Jloth. Bowed. 11. iv, Three 
damaske prunes in veluet caps and prest satten gownes. 
1781 Crassus Library 147 The close-prest leaves, unclosed 
for many an age. 1887 Pad? Mall G. ca Extensive 
purchases of pressed hay have been effected in Holland. 
1891 E. Kixcuake Australian at H.95 The hard pressed 
artist is obliged to cut down his price. 1894 Daily News 
5 June 7/5 ‘Lhe best British pressed glass tumblers. .are 
made in the North. 1896 /étd. 30 Jan. pit A... building 
erected in pressed Leicester facing bricks of dark red. 


ee tprest, f//.a.2 [f. Press v.24 
“BEDE 
+1. Hired, engaged (with earnest-money). Ods. 

1650 Futter Pisgah u. ii. Gad § 16. 79 Ahimaaz.. being 
a messenger volunteer, would confess..no more news then 
what he knew would be welcome, whilest Cusbi a prest Post 
must relate the full of his message. 

2. Forced to enlist in, or seized for use in, the 
royal or public service. 

1889 Late Voy. Sp. & Port. (1881) 51 Our slovenly prest 
men, whome the Iustices. have sent us out as the scumme 
and dregges of their Conntrey. 1652 Cottincrs Caveat 
for Praf, (1653) A iij_b, ‘Mbey were all prest men, that ran 
ely. 1705 Lo. Seymour in Hearne Codéect, 31 Oct. 
(O. H. S.) 1, 62, 1co Voluntiers are better than 200 press'd 
men, 1748 Avson's Voy. 1. iii. 31 The Spaniards were 
sensible of the disaffection of their prest hands. 1878 
Stusss Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 88 oo part of the naval 

ships. 

Presser (pre'so1). Also 6 -or. [Partly f. 
Press v.J+-rr1; partly from Pressour, with 
change of suffix.) 


PRESS-GANG. 


1. One who presses. Applied to workmen in 
various trades, often with specification, as cloth- 
presser, collon-presser, hal-presser, stocking presser, 
dailor’s presser, trouser-presser, ete. @. One who 
is employed to press cloth, felt, ete. into shape in 
tailoring, hat-making, etc. 

1549 ict 3 44 Ede. V7, c. 2 § 10 Clothworkers Dyers and 
Pressors howses shoppes and other places. 1724 Swtrt 
Drapier's Lett. Wks 1755 V. th 95, Lam not richer, .with 
the sale of all the several stuffs T have contrived: for, 1 
give the whole profit to the dyers and pressers, 1892 
Latour Commission Gloss., Pressers, men engaged in 
pressing the seams of garments with heated irons. 1902 
Brit. Med. Frud.r5 Feb. 380,1 Mlockers, including ‘pressers’ 
(hat-manufacture]. c 

b. One who works a press of any kind; ta 
printer; a wine-presser (0ds.). 

1545 Exvor Diet, Vorcudarius, a presser. 1§73-80 Darer 
ei/v, P 683 A presser, or he that presseth, soreudarius. 1614 
Monstr. Serp. in fhard. Misc. (Math) M11. 228 Pamphileting 
press 1641 1. Herserr Aepd. Defence Oxford fetition 
fit the Presser shonld the Vine Cut downe, 


qlti 
e. Pottery. A workman who makes plates or 
hollow-ware by pressing the prepared clay into 


js hot 


plaster-ofParis motids. distinguished into fad 
fressers, who make plates; fo/low-cware fressers, 
who make cups, basins, vases, and the like; and 
ornamental pressers, Who make ornamental porce- 
lain, relic! work, ete. 

19770 A. Younc Zour N. #ag. (1771) HL xx. 258, 1 had 
the pleasure of viewing the Staffordshire potteries at 
Burslem... Modellers, .. Pressers, .. Painters, .. Moniders in 
plaister of Paris. 1898 Bixxs Story of otter Ww. i. 208 
The hollow-ware presser uses a whirler, but not a jigger, 
and does all his work by hand...“Fheeliy is beaten out inte 
suitable bats, and these are pressed and beaten into the 
mould until every crevice is properly filled. 

2. One who urges or strongly inculeates. 

1643 J. Wurre rst Cent. Scand. Malignant Priests 35 A 
great practiser and presser of the late ilegall Innovations. 
a 1658 J. Dunnam af, Nev. u. iii. (1680) 122 That learned 
author is an eminent batterer down of presumption and 
a presser of holinesse, ‘ 

3. An instrument, machine, or part of a machine 
which applies pressure. Often with specification, 
as brawn-presser, drill-presser, etc. 

Among other things, applied to a form of ironing-nachine ; 
the fresse-dar of a knitting-machine, which drives the barb 
of the needle into the groove of the shank; the foot-picce 
or fresser-foot in a sewing-machine which rests npon the 
cloth to hold it steady; the presser-roller of a drawing- 
frame; the spring-linger of a bobbin-fiame. 

1766 Museum Must. V1. 10 The presser, which Mr. Crock- 
att’s chaff-cntter uses. 1799 G. SaivH Latoratory I. 7 To 
these sort of saddles are also made pressers, whereby the 
cases on the roller are pressed down with a heavy hand. 
1844 Srernens 44. Harv 11, 523 The number of pressers 
should be increased, or a considerable extent of land be 

ressed before it is sown. 1852 /'razs. Soe. cirts LVI. 475, 

have made experiments with the drill and drill-presser in 
the same field. 1853 Ure Dyct. Arts 11. 831 ‘Whe legs of 
the flyers carry an arm called a ‘presser’, 1884 Z/eaith 
Exhib, Catal, 10/2 ‘Vobacco and Vegetable Slicers. Brawn, 

‘Tongue and Lard Pressers. | 
| b. A cider-press or wine-press. 

1570 Levins Manip. 73/12_A presser, pressoréunt, 1616 
Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 408 The way to breake 
them [apples} in peeces, is to put them in a presser made 
round. 1845 Lo. Camppece Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii.197 
From the vat of the purest presser it passed, dregless, into 

| the vat of our memory. 

+4. A press, a cupboard. Oés. 

1§03 in Aipon Ch. Acés (Surtees) 296 Unum magnum le 
buke presser. xg92 Anaresborough Weis (Surtees) 1. 188 
One presser standinge at my bedd head. 

| tb. A press-bed. Ods, 

1557 in Wills & funy. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 139, 1n the Chamber 

ouer the Hall...A presser wt a mattres in it vj* viij¢. 

5. Contdb.: presser-bar, (2) the presser in a knit- 
ting-machine: see 3; (6) the vertical bar in a sew- 
ing-machine which bears the presscr-foot; presser- 
flyer (Spinning), a flyer (see FLYER 3c) having 
| aspring-arm which presses against the bobbin to 
regulate the tension in winding on the yam; 
presser-foot, the foot-plate of a sewing-machine 
which holds the cloth down to the feed-plate ; 
presser-frame, a spinning-frame furnished with 


| 
| 
| presser-flyers. 
| 


+ Presserage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. pressorage 
(1296 in Godef.), -ofrage, -owerage, etc. (mod. F. 
pressurage), {. pressoirter (mod.¥. pressurer) to 
press (grapes), f. pressozr.a wine-press.] ?Pressing, 
pressure, 

1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. xvii. (1869) 184 Wher of 
men haue seyn wel ofte, bi pe condyt bi which it discendeth, 
a gret presserage [F. Aressoucraige] of teres. 

Pre‘ssful. [f. Press s6.1+-run.J] As much 
or as many asa press will hold. 

1854 H. Mincer Set, §& Scho. iii. (1858) 52 He possessed 
a whole pressful of tattered, hard-working volumes, 1898 
Engineering Mag. XV1. 128/1 The charge for a ress-full 
is disposed between crates in thin layers, 16 in number. 

Pre‘ss-gang, 53. [f. Press 54.2 or v.2 + Gane 
sb1] A body of men employed, under the command 
of an officer, to press men for service in the navy 
or army. es 

1693 in C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet (1891) 424 That all 

| officers who send men to the press shall give them tickets, 


PRESS-GANG. 


No. 2 to 15, expressing in their tickets what press-gang they 
belong to. 1707 ch aed Causes Miscarriages in [fart. 
Afisc. 1. 566 Being the other day at the water-side, I saw 
a press-gang hauling and dragging a man, in a most 
barbarous manner, in order to send tan on board a press. 
ketch. 1739 Westey H’&s, (1872) 1. 212 In the middle of 
the sermon, the press-gang came, and seized on une of the 
hearers. 1820 W. Invinc Sketch Bh, Widow § Sot § 12 
He was entrapped by a press-gang, and carried off to sea. 

Hence Pre-ss-gang v., draus. & inér.= PRESS v.2; 
Pre‘ss-ganged ff/. a., Press-ganging vd/. sh. 

1863 Mas. Gasket Splode's ZL. vii, There'll be no more 

ress-ganging here awhile. 1882 /raser’s déag. XXV. 756 
Phe surfeit of learning which sv unhesitatingly leads the 
presszganged scholar to accelerate his emancipation from 
the school or university. 1899 Nesta. Gaz. 14 Mar. 1/2 
Mr. George Harwood,.. member for Bolton,.. mentioned 
casually that his grandfather had been ‘press-ganged ’ into 
the Royal Navy...Phe grandfather ot ale Billsop, the 
Radical member for Matifax, had similarly been the victim 
of * press-ganging ‘, 

Pre‘ssible, ¢. rave". [f. Press v.1, on ana- 
logy of CompresstBLe, repressthle, suppressible.] 
Capable of being pressed; cf. PRESsABLE. 

1865 Pall Madd G. 6 Sept. 11/2 No duubt my friend the 
Italian innkeeper would be more easily pressible,—what we 
generally call more reasonable,—in his financial arrange- 
ments if you could argue out the question of your bed and 
supper in good Tuscan. 

Pre'ssing, vd/. sb.) [f. Press v.14-1ne LJ 

I. ‘The action of Press 2.1, in various senses. 

€1goo Aon, Rose 6436 Withoute presing more on thee, 
I wol forth, and to him goon. ¢1440 Promp. Parw. 412/2 
Vressynge, compressio, 1568 Gravion Chron. H. 297 Then 
was there great preassing to tuke the King. 1616 Sure. & 
Marsan. Covstry Fariwe 414 Guod housbolders doe not 
loose the drosse of their pressings, but..cast them into 
vessells, and with. .water, make Cider for the houshold. 
1694 Lssex Papers (Camden) 1. 265 Without y* extra- 
ordinary pressing of friends 1 cannot remaine in it. 1681 
Triad S. Colledge 10 ‘The common Judgment of Pressing 
to Death must pot pass opon him, bur an Attainder of High 
‘Treason. 1719 De For Crusoe 1.207 Those secret Hints, or 
Pressings of my Mind, to doing, or not doing any Thing 
that presened. 1838 James Hedder vi, The madman re- 
quired no pressing. 1881 /’orcedain Works, Worcester 20 
‘The manufacture of soup tureens, covered dishes... basins, 
&ce. is called Hollow Ware Pressing. fééd., ‘The manu- 
facture of plates and dishes is called Flat Pressing. 

2. That which results from or remains after 
pressing; the product of the pressing, the juice; in 
pé. also, the solid matter left after expressing juice. 

1607 Torseur. four-~ Beasts (1658) 59 Where is want of 
such pulse, they may give them pressings of Grapes dryed 
and cleansed. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 1. 335 Which 
+-you may put among your pressings for a Water Cyder. 
1898 Rev. Brit. Pharit, 32 ‘The third pressing is evaporated 
to such a volume that when added to the first two the whole 
shall measure 2 pints. Z 

3. attrib. aud Cod. with sense ‘used in or for 
pressing’, as pressing-bag, -case, -cylinder, -kntfe, 
-mtachine, plank, -plate, -roller, -shed, etc. ; press- 
ing-boards, boards used in bookbinding to com- 
press the sheets or volumes, and by botanists in 
pressing specimens of plants; pressing-fat =fress- 
Jat: see Press 56.1 16a; pressing-paper (sense 
iu quot. uncertain); now, botanical drying-paper. 

3875 Kuicnt Dict. Mech., “Pressiug-dag, the horsehair 
cloth bag in which flaxsced or stearic acid 1s pressed. 1823 
G. Marin Bookbinder's Compe Lustr.g* Pressing Boards, 
are flat boards made of well seasoned beech. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts (ed. 7) 1. 424 (Bookbinding) The volumes are 
carefully laid between pressing-boards with their rounded 
backs put outside the edges of each fieciog bored so as to 
escape the coming squeeze. 3894 Kenn fa Alpine Valley 
I. 153 Only let_me ee my pressing-boards and the alpen- 
stock. 1897 Mrs. E. L. Voysicu Gadfy (1904) 5/2 He 
expended half his spare cash on botanical books and *press- 
ing-cases, and started off. .for bis first Alpine ramble. 1810 
Patent Specif, No. 3385 Having the *pressing cylinder 
reduced at one side in the well-known form called the 
D roller (chiefly used by calicoe printers). 1561 Davs tr. 
Bullinger on A foc. (1573) 214 There shall the right *press- 
ing-fat be set vp and made readic, 1884 Sfeatth #xhib. 
Catal, 113/1 Two Cloth Cutting Machines, One *Pressing 
Machine. 31545 Rates of Custonts cijb, *Pressing papers 
the C. leues xxd. _160x Hottano Pérny I. 488 Make thy 
“pressing plank..of the black Sapine or Ilorn-beam tree. 


Pressing, v4/. 53.2: see under Press v7.2 


Pre‘ssing, //. a. [f. Press v.1+-1ne2,] 
That presses, in various senses of the verb. 

l. That presses, or weighs heavily; burdensome. 

1sor Troub. Raigue K. Foku i. 14 The heauy yoke Of 
pressing cares, that hang vpon a Crowne. 1657 AusTEN 
frutt Trees u, 15 The sense of his present misery is there. 
fore the more pressing. . 

2. That presses physically; exerting or causing 
pressure. Pressing sail: see Press sb. 9, 

1656 tr. //obbes' Event Phitos. (1839) 211 Bodies, whose 

arts yield more or less to the endeavour which the pressing 
Bes makes at the first arrival. 1807 Worosw, White Doe 
y. 65 Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd Deep feeling. 

3. Calling for immediate attention ; urgent. 

1616 J. Cuampertatn in Crt. & Times Fas. f (1848) 1. 
4oo Providing for matters most necessary, and discharging 
the most pressing and crying debts. 1690 Locke Govt. 
1. iv. § 42 His pressing wants call for it. 1781 Grsuon 
Dect. & FUT. 175 [He] advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger. 
1807-8 Svo. Sairy Plyneley's Lett, Wks. 1859 UL. 2151/2 
Pressing evils are not got rid of, because they are not talked 
of. 1885 Jaw Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 459 The real object... was 
to enable the directors to pay off pressing liabilities. 
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{  b. Of a request, invitation, ctc.: Expressed with 
an carnest desire for compliance; also of the 
person : persistent in solicitation; importunate. 

1705 Stanuore Parapér, 111. 201 They received fresh and 


more pressing Invitations. 1710 SteKLE #atler No. 200 | 


p2 My Mother. .is very pressing with me to marry. 171 
Lurke 7, Kev. Pref, A new and pressing application ee 
the Author’s sentiments, 1845 Forno //andth, Spain t. 29 
They are very pressing in their invitations whenever any 
eating is going on. 18sg Macautay ééist, Aug. xxi TV. 
662 He had..come np to town..in consequence of a press- 
ing summons from Porter. 

+ Pre'ssing-iron, Os. An iron implement 
(= Inon 56.1 5) used by tailors, dressmakers, laun- 
dresses, etc., which is heated, and used to press 
down seams, smooth cloth, and the like; a smooth- 
ing-iron, Also fix. 

1343 Neuding Abbey Tailor's Compotus (Add. MS. 19637), 
In Reparacione vnius pressynge yryn pro Scissore viij.d. 
1489 J/addon, Essex, Court Rotls Bundle 34. No. 1b, A 
pressynge yren, preci iid. 1877-87 Houinsiep Chron. ILL 
1064/2 Then Mosbie hxuing at his girdle a pressing iron of 
fourteene pounds weight, stroke him on the hed with the 
same, 1607 ‘Torsun. Jour Beasts (1658) 313 ‘Take a 
Taylors pressing lrou made hot and rub it up and down 
upon the cloth. ¢1637 Worton Let. to Sir Ay Baker in 
Aedig, (1651) 446 Your worldly troubles have been but 
Pressing-Irons ta your heavenly cogitations, 

Pressingly, ade. [f. Pessina ppl, + -Lv2,] 
In a pressing manner; urgently; importunately. 

1642 Howxtt Jor. Trav. (Arb.) 33 The one contracts and 
enchaines his words, and speakes pressingly and short. 
a1661 Honypay Furenad 125 First, in respect of the express 
testimonie of the poet ;..secondly, and more pressingly (as I 
think) because of the absurd conseyuence. 1760 & Joux- 
sion Cérysad (1822) [1.149 My motive for writing to you so 
pressingly to come to me. 1872 Cartyie in A/rs. Cardsle's 
Lett, (1883) 1. 392 W. E, Forster..pressingly hospitable, 
took us home with him, 

Pre'ssingness, [f. as prec.+-Ness.] The 
quality of beg pressing; urgency ; importunity. 

@ 1681 ALLESTREE Serm., Watt, vi, 22, 23 (1684) II. 258 
This consideration alone might apply it self with pressingness 
upon us. 1684-5 Bove Win. Waters Advt, Which pressing- 
ness of theirs he could not deny to be the more excusable, 
on this occasion, 1881 P, Brooks Candle of Lord 127 He 
has been allowing the nearness and pressingness of his own 
circumstances to delude him. ; 

| Pression (prefon). Now rare. [a. I. pression 
(16th ce, in Hatz.-Darin.), ad. L. Aresstén-em, nv. of 
action f. premére: see Press v.!] 

1, The action of pressing ; pressure. 

1661 Bovin Spring of ltr (1682) 110 This is tue difference 
between Pression and Suction, that suction makes such an 
adhesion and pression doth not. 1674 Grew Disc. Adiviure 
iv. $3 Weight it self is but Pression. 1880 Nature XX1. 
422/2 Under ordinary conditions of pression diamond will 
withstand a high temperature. 

+2. In the Cartesian physics: Pressure or im- 
pulse communicated to and propagated through 


a fluid medium. Ods, 

1672 Newton in Aid, 7rans. VIL, 5089 Other Mechanical 
Hypotheses on which Light is supposed to be caused by any 
Pression or Motion whatsoever, excited in the aether by the 
agitated parts of Luminous bodies, 1704 — Optics m1. (1721) 
336 If Light consisted only in Pression propagated without 
actual Motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the 
Hodies which refract and reflect it. 1786 Amony Bunele 
(1770) 1.187 Ifthe moon. .by pression and attraction, was the 
principal cause of flux and reflux. . 

3. In massage: ‘A method of pressing or com- 
pressing the muscles, by means of the whole hand, 
the tips of the fingers, or the roulette’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1887 D. Macuire Art Massage i. (ed. 4) 15 In the sundry 

ressions he should not fatigue the patient.  /dfd. ii. 27, 
i helieve that a soft percussion..might accomplish the same 
result as massage by pression. * = 

Pressiroster (presirpstor). Ornith. [ad. F. 
pressirostre (Cuvier), ad. mod.L. pressirostrts adj., 
{. L. press-tes pressed + rostrunt beak, bill.} A bird 
of the Presstrvostres of Cuvier, now included in the 
Charadriomorphx or plover-snipe group. So 
Pressiro‘stral a., having the characteristics of the 
Pressirostres; Pressiro’strate @., having a com- 
pressed beak (Mayne Zxgos. Lex. 1858). 

1842 Branok Dict, Sci., etc., Pressirvosters, a tribe of 
wading birds, including those which have a flattened or 
compressed beak, 1847 Wesster, /’vessirostrad, having 
a conipressed or flattened beak ; applied to certain birds, as 
the lapwing. Partington. 

| + Pressitant, a. Os. vare—'. [ad. L. type 

| *pressitdnt-ent, pr. pple. of *Pressitare, iterative of 

| pressdre to Press: cf. cursitare.) Continuing to 
press; exerting continuous pressure, . 

1668 H. More Div. Diad. 1. ix. 34 Neither the Celestial 
matter of the Vortices nor the Air nor Water are pressitant 
in their proper places, 

Pressive (pre'siv),@. Now rare. [ad. obs. F. 
presstf, -ive, pressing, urgent, violent (16th «& in 
Godcf.): see Press v.) and -1vz.] 

+i. Pressing, urgent. Ods. . 

1619 Times Storchouse ui. U. iil. 301/1 If the affairs are 
ge Soe a canton must aduertise his confederates, to 

e in readinesse for aduising (altogether) on that which is 

| to bee done. 

| +2. Oppressive. Ods. 

) 1623 Be. Haun Contempi.,O. 7. xvin.i, How did he make 
siluer to he in Ierusalem as stones, if the exactions were so 

| peessiue? 


| 


PRESS-MONEY. 
+3. Impressive. Ods. 


1623 tr. Favine's Theat. fon. 1. xiii. 213 These are the 
Inost pregnant and pressiue passages. 

4. Characterized by pressure; pressing, 

3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 133 From the pressive 
violence of the action, it has also been highly beneficial in 
many cases of obstruction. 1887 D. Macuire Art Adassage 
(ed. 4) Introd. 6 Give pressive inovements to the several joints, 

+Pressly, adv. Ols. Also6 przecly,7 presly. 
[f. Press a.+-1v 23; in sense 1 perh, short for 
expressly.) 1. ? Expressly. 

@1§18 SKELTON Magny. 2577 This mater we haue mouyd, 
ede to make, Precely purposyd vader pretence 
of play. 

2. See eee exactly. 

1636 I3. Jonson Déscov., Dominus Verulamius, No man 
ever spake more neatly, more presly, more weightily. 1642 
H. More Soag Sond 1. ii. 1. xxviii, Still more presty this 
point to pursue. a 1675 LiGutroor A’em, (1700) 48 Study then 
pressly, for they are of infinite sweetness and satisfaction. 

Pressman], [f. Press s4.1+ Maw sb.1] 

1. A man engaged in a wine-press. rare—?, 

e611 Cuarman ftiad xvin. 516 One only path to all, by 
which the pressmen came In time of vintage, 

2. A man who operates or manages a printing- 
press; ¢sf. a hand-press printer. 

198 Fionio, Baftitére, .. a Printers presse-man. _ 1683 
Moxon Jfech, Exere., Printing xxiv. Pp 5 When the Press. 
man Pulls, the ‘Tennants of the Head shall have an equal 
Horizontal level Check. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. 
Yechu, 374 Yhe care and attention of the pressmen in well 
working the ink on the types with the balls, are very 
material points. 1866 Branoe & Cox Dict. Se., ete. IL, 
74/1 Pressmen, who apply ink to the surface of the forin of 
types, and take off the impressions upon paper. The presse 
mmen who work steam presses are called machine minders. 
1894 Labour Coun. Gloss, Pressnien, mechanics engaged 
in printing by the old hand presses (very few now) laking 
off impressions on paper, whether from type, stone, woods 
cuts, or metal plates. 

3. One who writes or reports for the daily or 
weekly press; a reporter, a journalist. 

1859 Sata 77w. round Clock (1861) 34 This brave old press- 
man, who,..when there were neither contributors nor com: 
positors to be found at hand, bravely took off bis coat, and 
in his shirtsleeves first translated, and then. .proceeded to 
set up in type his own manuscript. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
13 Sept. 4/2 Our Commissioner..was not the first press 
man presented to the Japanese Sovereign. 1898 Daily 
News * Aug. 6/3 (institute of Journalists) Sir Edward 
Russell delivered his presidential address before a large 
audience of pressinen from various parts of the country. 

4. In shoemaking: A workman who stamps out 
the sole-leather for boots or shoes with a press. 

1895 Daily News 22 Mar.7/3 The demand for an increase 
of wages to clickers and pressmen. 1897 /é/d, 17 Mar. 3/2 
A minimum wage of 28s, per week for clickers and 26s. per 
week for press men, 

+ Pre’ssman?, Oés. [f. Press sd.2 or v.2 + 
Man 56.1 In sense 1 perth. for prest-man.] 

1. Aman ‘ pressed’ into naval or military service ; 


an impressed man. P 

1638 Eart or Mancuester in Bucelench MSS, (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 282 The soldiers that are to go must now 
be press men. 1665 Pepys Diary 10 May, To get some 
soldiers. .to go keep pressmen on board our ships. 

2. A member of a press-gang. 

1755 Jounson, Pressman, 1. One who forces another into 
service; one who forces away. 1775 in Asn. 1828 in 
Wesster; and in inod. Dicts. 

Pre'ssmanship. [f. Pressuan] + -suip.] 

1. Occupation as pressman in a printing-office. 

1825 Hansaro 7 fographia 912 Those shect-anchors of 
pressmanship called points. 

2. Occupation as a writer or reporter for the press. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 409/1 During his sixteen years of 
pressmanship.. the passion for truth has solely possessed him. 

Press-mark, [Press sé.) 14.] In libraries, 
a mark or number written or stamped in or on 
each book (now usually on the inside of the cover), 
and also given in the library catalogue, specifying 
the room, book-press, book-case, shelf, etc., where 
the book is kept. 

(1684 E. Cuampertayne Pres. Si, Eng. (ed. 12) 1. 228 
margin, The several Marks on the Presses which contain 
the Records.] 1802 Pranta Cat MSS. Cott. Libr. Br. 
Alus. p. xii, note, The books were deposited in fourteen 
presses, over which were placed the busts of the twelve 
Czesars and of Cleopatra and Faustina, whence the press- 
marks given to the volumes in its several catalogues. 1841 
Tlatuwetr in Cov. afyst. Introd. 6 A quarto volume,.. 
now preserved in the Cottonian collection of manuscripts... 
under the press-mark Vespas. D. viii. 1906 Adin. Rev. Jan. 
130 The press-inark was always omitted, 

+ Press-master. Ods. [f. Press 5b.2 + 
Master 56.1] One who was authorized to impress 


recrnits; the officer in command of a press-gang. 

1673. A. Warxer Leez Lachrymans 12 He that’s taken 
by Ae great Press-master, must serve in person, 1690 
Lond, Gaz, No. gsr’ These are to desire all Officers, 
Press-Masters and others whom it may concern, to Press 
the foresaid Samuel Courtner wherever they shall find him. 
1697 View Penal Laws 52 Two men. for every hundred 
Tun [collier] Vessel..Press free; and if any Press-master 
presume to press such then he Shall forfeit 102. 1705 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4087/4 In case he should have been forced from 
his Duty by.. Press Masters by Land or Sea. 

Pre'ss-mo:ney, tpre’st-money. Now 
only //ist. Also 6 presse-, 7 pressed-. [Orig. 
prest-money, {, Prest sb.1 + Moxey. 


PRESSNESS. 


The change to ress-ononey may have been at first a pho- 
netic simplification, the 7 between two cunsonants being 
squeezed out, asin OE, didstma, bidsma, hlossom, Christuras 
(kri‘smas), Christ-cross, criss-cross, etc.; this would naturally 
encourage association with the notin of pressing and pres- 
sure, as in Pauss v.* Cf. the mn c. spelling pressed-moucy, 
as if money paid to men when fressed. (Some 17th c 
etymologists tancifully derived the name from Prest a. 
and explained it as money paid to men for being ‘ prepared 
or ‘ready ’ for service.)] . 

1. Money advanced, a loan ; esp. to the sovercign 
in an emergency; = Presr sé.1 1. 

a, 1860-1 Newcastle Guilds (Surtees) 89 An act mayd for 
the payment of the prest [zisf-. press] money, (Cf. quots. 
1560-3 in Paest sé.) 1 and Prest v1.) 

2. Money paid in advance for work undertaken, 
or expenses to be incurred; = Presr 54,1 3. 

a. 1448 Order Queen's Coronation in Rymer Fadera 
(1710) X1, 83 That ye Deliver under oure saide Tresorcr.. 
in Prest Moneye the some of Five Hundred Pounds. 1539 
in Housek. Ord. (1790) 228 The said Cofferer shall give 
prest money beforehand to every of the said Purveyors. 
1604 /éid. 309 Item, that the Cofferer doe give Prest-Money 
before hand to Our Purvayers, : 

3. Earnest-money paid to a sailor or soldier oa 
his enlistment, the acceptance of which was the 
legal proof of his engagement; ‘the King’s (or 
Queen’s) shilling’; = Prest 56.1 4, 

a, 1§23 Lp, Beeners J rviss. 1, cccxc. 667 Then it was 
ordayned. .to gyue all maner-of men of warre lycence to go 
thyder [to Spain); And the kyng delynered then their first 
lie money. 1545 Sf. Papers Hen. Vill, 1. 792 Master 

ugh Stuycklye.. hathe. laid owt certen summes of monye 
for the conduyt and prest monye of such maryners as he 
towke up to go to Portesmouthe. 1548 Etvor J7cZ., 
Anthoramentum,..also earnest. money, Wages or hyre, 
preast money. 1555 Puicpot in Foxe 4. § Al. (1583) 1833/1 
They haue taken his prest money a great while, and now 
let them shew themselues readye to serue hym faythfully. 
1600 Hottann Liny i. xxiv. 59 The comminaltie..encouraged 
one another not to take prest monie, or to enter their names 
in the muster-masters book, 1619 Datton Country Just. 
vii. (1630) 280 Souldiers entered of Record and having taken 

rest Money. 1633 D. Rlocrers) 7reat. Sacram. 1. 170 

aptisme is our prest-mony to hind us to Christ in all 
estates to be his souldiers. 1666 Perys Diary 30 June, He 
had not money to pay the pressed-money to the men, 1710 
J. Harats Lex. Techn, WI, Prest Money,..is Money given 
to Soldiers when they are ?ves?: and binds such as receive 
it to be »eady at command at all ‘limes appointed. 

B. 1583 Founders’ Comp. (MS.) Acet, Books, Imprimis 
payd the xvjth day of aprill unto them in presse monye.. 
ij s. /éfd., lum. payd unto gefferaye voo the xxiiijt of Luly 
ffor Presse monye..xijd. 1595 Locrine u. ii, Zhra. My 
captain and the cobler so hard at it? Sirs, what is your 
quarrell? Café. Nothing sir, but that he will not take presse- 
mony. 1649 G. Daniet. 77inarch., Hen. Vi, coxcix, The 
Subtle traps Of Pay,or Press-emoney. @ 1639 Bre. Brownric 
Sernt, (1674) V1. xxiil. 294 ’Tis like Press-money, if once thou 
receivest it, thou art bound to do service. 1689 Hoya? 
Proclam. 29 Apr. in Loud. Gaz. No. 2450/2 Nevertheless 
His Majesty is informed, that several fietineres Presta 
for His Service, and having received PresssMoney, do 
neglect to repair to, and desert the said Service. 1714 Gay 
What D'ye Call 22. ii, Here—Peascod, take my pouch— 
"tis all F'own..."l'is my press money—can this silver fail? 
a17a0 Sewet [ist, Quakers (1722) u. 41 The Justices ., 
tesolyed to press him for a Soldier..and Bennet sent Con- 
stahles to give him Press- Money. 

+Pressness. Ods. rare—'. 
-NESS,] Conciseness. 

1728 Vounc Love Fame Pref. Aivb, An excellent critick 
of our own commends Boileau’s closeness, or, as he calls it, 
pressness, particularly. 

Pressor (pre'sJ1),4. Phys. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from prenére to press, used a/t77b.] That presses ; 
stimulating, exciting. 

1890 Bitttnes Aled. Dict., Pressor nerves, nerves whose 
stimulation increases activity of vaso-motor centres, 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pressor,exciting, stimulating. 1899 4 l/butt's 
Syst. Med. V11. 253 1f the hasilar artery be embolised by in- 
jections into the vertebral arteries the grentest pressor effects 
occur. 1904 Brit. Aled. Frnt, 10 Sept. 693 The extract .. 
seems to contain both a pressor and a depressor substance, 

Pressor, obs. f. PReSSER; var, PRESSOUR, 

+ Pressocrian, a. Obs. rave. [f. L. pressdri-us 
(see next) +-AN.] Of or pertaining to pressing and 
moulding in clay: cf. press-qare in Press 56.116. 

x612 Sturtevant Afefallica xii. 82 Earthen pipes by the 
Pressorian Art, being well made are as strong to Bout and 
conuey water as leaden pipes or potters pots. 

+ Pressour. Obs. Also 4-6 -ure, 5 -ur, 6 -or, 
(4 presour, 5 prassur). [a, OF. pressor, -our, -eur, 
variants of pressoir (12th c. in Littré):—late L. 
pressorium a press for wine, oil, etc., sb. use of 
neut. of pressdrius adj., f. press-, ppl. stem of pre- 
miére to press: cf. pressor. See also Presser. } 

1. An apparatus or instrument for pressing or 
squeezing. a. A wine- or oil-press: = Presstit. 

1340 Hamrote Psalter lv, 1 Haly kirke as a grape in be 
pressure cries god hafe mercy of me. 1383 Wve.tr Alate. 
xxi. 33 Ther was an husbondman, that plantide a vyne 3erd, 
..and daluea pressour |v. ”. pressure, 1388 presour] therynne. 
1425 Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 666/14 Hoc torcular, prassur. 
€1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode wW. xvii. (1869) 184 11 is streyned 
in a pressour [F. Jressoner], 1558 Waave tr. Alexis" Secr. 
(1568) 46b, PresSe them in a faire white linnen cloth in a 

ressour, votyll there issue out a very cleare oyle. 1570 

EVINS Manip. 192/45 A Préssure, pressorinm, 

b. = Press 54.1 10. 

1362 [see Parss $4.2 10). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xix. Ixxv. (1495) llij/2_Chese eten after meete thurstyth 
dounwarde pe meete as it were a pressour. 


(f. Press 4. + 


} 
| 
| 


1319 


e. fig. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilgr. 15897 In a pressour off gret 
peyne ‘hey kan ful offte A man dystreyne. ¢1445 — 
Nightingale 304 The strong pressour of oure Redempcioun, 
On whiche the bloode downe be his sides Ranne. 

2. A clothes-press, a cupboard: = Press sd. 14. 

1471 in Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 154 Unum pressur in alta 
camera mea, 1551 Avaresborough Wilts (Surtees) 1. 59 
My sone to have one pressour. 1564 in His & Lav MC. 
(Surtees) 1. 218, I gene him my pressor, my gownes ny 
surpless, my ij furred amysis. .wnd all other rayments apper- 
teynyng ¥nto me. : : ' 5 

Pre‘ss-pa:per, [ad. F. presse-pafter (in Dict. 
Acad. 1878), f. presse, imperative or stem of Presser 
to Press + papier paper.] A plain or ornamental 
weight with a flat base for pressing or securing 
loose papers; a paper-weight. 

x821 Petvatr Aden. Glass Manuf. Expl. Plates 6 A solid 
square hlock of glass..to serve as a press paper or chimney 
ornament. [1897 D, M. WaLLace Aussfa (ed. 2) 1. 383 A 
library table, with ink-stand, presse-papicr, paper-cutters, 
and other articles in keeping.) 

Pre'ss-room!, [f. Press s4.1+ Room 5é.] | 

1. The room in a printing-office in which the 
presses stand, and where the printing is done. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Everc., Printing ii. ? 1 The Roof and 
Sides of the Press Room. 1824 J. Jouxson 7ypogr. 11. viii. 
222 The press-room should, if possible, be separated from 
the composing-room. 188z J. Sournwarn Pract. Printing 
(1884) 411 ‘he press-room is generally in the basement. 

2. A room in which a press of any kind is kept. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3186/4 That none but Persons of 
Quality, and those concerned in the Coinage, be permitted 
to enter the Melting-houses, Mill-rooms, Press-rooms. 1839 
W. UL. Ainsworti 9% Sheppard im. ix. The Press Roam, 
a dark close chamber, near Waterman’s Hall, obtained it. 
name from an immense wooden machine kept in it, with 
which such prisoners as refused to plead to their indict- 
ments were pressed to death. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 863 
The pressroom at the Royal Mint contains eight machines. 

+ Press-room’. Ods. [f. Press 5d.2+ Koom.] 
The cabin or apartment in which newly impressed 
men were confined. 

1812 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 1§2/2 The new raised men on 
board the Neptune tender..broke through the pressroom, 
and took possession of the vessel. 

Press sail = press of sail: see Press sé] 9. 

Pressumyt, obs. Sc. form of PRESUMED. 

Pre‘ssurage. vare. [a. VF. pressurage the 
action of pressing, ‘also, the fee thats due to th’ 
owner, or given for th’ vse, of a common wine- 
presse’ (Cotgr. 1611), f. pressurer to press: sce 
“AGE 3.] (See quot.) } 

1858 Siumonps Dret. Trade, Pressurage, the juice of the | 
grape extracted by the press; a fee paid to the owner | 
of a wine-press for its use. llence in mod. Dicts. 

Pressural, ¢. [f. next+-aL.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nalure of pressure. | 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 V. Brit. Daily Mail 17 Feh. 4 
Arrangement for obtaining pressural disturbance through | 
a considerable space of air. | 

Pressure (pre‘fiiz, prefer). [a obs. Fe | 
pressure (vath c, in Godef.), ad. L. pressiira, f. 

| 
} 
I 


press-, ppl. stem of premére to press: see -UBE.] 

I. 1. The action or fact of pressing ; the fact or 
condition of being pressed (in the vations senses 
of Press v.21); the exertion of continuous force upon 
or against a body by some other body in contact 
with it (the results being various according to the 
relative positions of the bodies, and the yielding or 
non-yielding nature of that which is pressed) ; 
compression, squeezing, crushing, etc, 

1602 2 Marston Pasguil & Kath. 11. 98 Vhe pressure of | 
my haires, or the puncture of my heart, stands at the sernice 
of your sollide perfections. 1602 — dnt. § Afel. ve Wks. 
1856 1. 66 In the soft pressure of a imelting kisse. 1636 tr. 
Hobbes Elem, Philos. (1839) 333 When two bodies having 
opposite endeavours, press one another, then the endeavour 
of either of them is that which we call pressure, and is 
mutual when their pressures are opposite, 1725 N. Rozin- 
son 7h. Physick 308 Let every thing be remov’d, that may 
cause the least Pressure upon his Breast. 1744 Berkeley 
Siris § 46 ‘The juice of olives or grapes issuing by the 
lightest pressure is hest, 1825 Scoty Lad. of /sles v. xix, 
Verdure meet For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 1830 Katee | 
& Laroner Blech. v.55 1f motion be resisted, the effect is | 
converted into pressure. ¢ 1860 Faravay Morces Nat. iv. 

| 


119 We can obtain heat..by the pressure of air. 1875 
Waste Mecvitte Aiding Recoll, xii, (1879) 216 They 
[blood-hounds] are sad cowards under pressure from a crowd. 
2. Lhysics. The force exerted by one body on 
another by its weight, or by the continued applica- 
tion of power, viewed as a measurable quantity, the 
amount being expressed by the weight upon a unit 
area. 
Absolute pressure, the total pressure (of steam, ete.), found 
by adding the amount of the atmospheric pressure to that 
indicated by the ordinary steam-gauge (which slows the 
relative fressure, or pressure above that of the atmosphere). 
Pressure of the atmosphere: see ATMOSPHERIC Pressure. | 
Centre of pressures sce Centre. High pressure, low | 
pressure: sce 8 | 
1660 Bovie New Exp. Pays. Mech. xliti. Wks. 1772 1.115 
The conjecture. ,that perhaps the pressure of the air mizht 
have an interest in more phenomena than men have hitherto 
thought. 1739 Lasetre Short Ace. Piers Westm, Bridge 
55 Buildings of very considerable Weight and Pressure are | 
found to stand firm on such Foundations. 1774 Gotpsw. | 
Nat. Ist, (1776) 1. 186 If the vessel filled with water be | 


PRESSURE. 


forty feet high, the bottom of that vessel will sustain such a 
pressure as would raise the same water forty feet high. 
1820 Scorespy vice. Arctic Reg. 1. 191 At great depths, 
the effect of the pressure of the sea is nota little curious. 
1827 N. Axnort /hysics 1. 337 Ina fluid the pressure is in 
all directions. 1858 LarpNer /Jand-b4. Nat. Phid., etc. 287 
Steam produced under a pressure of 35 atmospheres has the 
temperature af 419”, 1878 Iuxvev /ysierr. gt The weight 
or pressure of the atmasphere is about 15 Ibs. in every 
square inch. x Pall Mall G18 Sept. 7/2 A final test 
ascertains what is called the ‘pressure’ of the powder— 
that is to say, its explosive impact upon the breech. 

+b. In the Cartesian theory: =V’ressiox 2. Ods. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. VW, Pressure, by vhis word 
sume Philosophers, addicted to the Cartesian Hypothesis, 
mean a kind of Motion which i» impressed upon and pro: 
pagated through a Fluid Medium. 

e. In Llectricity: see quots, 1907. 

1889 Nature 24 Oct. 630/2 Currents of high tension are 
converted into pressures suitable for incandescent lamps 
by means of transformers. 1907 Regulations Use Electrical 
Energy under Factory and Workshop ect got In these 
Regulations .. Pressure means the difference of electrical 
potential between any two conductors, or between a con- 
ductor and earth, as read Ly a hot wire or clectrostatic volt- 
meter. — A. P.‘Vromerin Let., Electrical pressure is used 
officially in Acts of Parliament and in Regulations, in pres 
ference to efeedromutive force (which is neither clectro- 
mnmotive nor force).  Bnt the relatian Letween ‘electrical 
pressure! sind the ordinary pressure of mechanics or dyna. 
mics is nothing more than an analogy; the same may he 
said of éensien which some prefer. Strictly speaking, 
pressure, tension, and forve apply only to matter, In 
reference ta Electricity, all these terms mean ‘That which 
causes or tends ta cause an electric current. 

A. /ressure of canvas, said = press af canvas: 
sce Press 50.! 9. 
3823 Scorrspy Fond. Whale fish. 3 ly carrying a pressure 
of canvass, we were enabled to weather the Calf of Man. 
+3. (2) That which is pressed or prepared by 
pressing : see quots. Oéds. 

x486 BA. St. clibans cvijb, Take pressure made of a 
tombe that was borne in vintyme..and put it in a gut of 
a coluer and fede her therwith. 1727 Brantey far, Dict. 
s.v. Back-wornt, Vake a Pressure made of a Lamb that 
was slink'd, and make thereof two or three Pieces, which 
pnt inte the Gut of a Dove or the like Fowl, and feed your 
Hawk therewith. 

+4, fig. The ark, form, or character impressed ; 
impression, image, stamp. Ods. 

1602 Suaxs. f/an. 1. ¥. 100 Yea, from the Table of my 
Memory, Ile wipe away..all presares past, That youth and 
obseruation coppiced there. /éfd. ut. ii. 27 ‘lo shew Vertue 
her owne Feature..and the verie Age and Dodie of the 
Time, his forme and pressure. 1809 Matnix Gi? &las v. i. 
® 53 No sooner did 1 cast my eyes on her face, than 1 knew 
the very form and pressure of Lucinda. 


IL. 5. The action of pressing painfully upon 
the sensations or feelings; the condition of being 
painfully pressed in body or mind; the weight or 
urden of pain, grief, trouble, poverty, cte. ; 


afiliction, oppression. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.; also in rathe. in OF) 

1382 Wyctir YoAn xvi.21 Whanne sche hath Lorun a sone, 
now sche thenkith not on the pressure [g/oss or charge; 
Vulg. pressura'), for iaye, for aman is borun in to the warld. 
1447 Boxexnam Seyadys (Roxh.) 176 Thorgh thi greth grace 
and cheryte In alle the pressurs of my chyldyng. 1526 
Pitgr, Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 57b, In all perylles, tempta- 
cyons, pressnres, & necessitees. ¢ 1586 C'tess Pemproxk 
Ps, oxix, S, ii, In_presure and in paine My joyes thy pre- 
ceptesgive, 1662 R. Marnnw Und. Adch. p. viii, His Fatherly 
chastening of pains, sicknessces, and hodily pressures. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety viii. P19 Joh, whom we find not so often 
nor so passionately complaining of any of his pressures, 
as of the unkind censures of his friends. 1794 Mrs. Rap- 


| curere Adyst. Udolpie viii, Vamily struggled against the 


pressure of grief, 1889 Gaetton Jlenory's Harkd. 97 le 


| said..that the mental pressure and excitement was far the 


worst ; it robbed him of his sleep. . 

+6. The action of political or economic burdens ; 
a heavy charge; the state or condition of being 
weighed down or oppressed by these. Oés. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Pressure, an oppression. 
1628 Sir H. Maatin in Rushw. A/fsé. Co??. (1659) 1. 581 The 
pressures and grievances of the people, with the easie 
remedies. 16qz /d/d. 11, (1692) 1. 642 Detaining our Aris, 
destroying our ‘I'rade and Markets, with many more Pres- 
sures upon us than we are willing to repeat, 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Bes. 1. § 8 A proportion (how contemptible soever in 
respect of the pressures now every day imposed,) never 
before heard of in Parliament. a1715 Buanet Owa fine 
(2823) 11. 422 He [Baillie] thought it waslawful for subjects, 
being andes such pressures, to try how they might be 
relieved from them. 1719 W. Woop Surv. {rade 113 That 
our Goods were first sent into Holland, Flanders, Italy, 
&c., and afterwards into France, under the pressures of the 
high duties. 

b. A state of trouble or embarrassment; #/. 


straits, difficulties. 

1648 Gace Mest /nd. 68 The Common-wealth hath soon 
fallen into heavy pressures and trouhles. 1727 Swirr jiouder 
of Wond, Wks. 1755 Y8. u. 53 In all urgent necessities and 
pressures he applies himself to these deities. 1817 Jas. MILL 
Brit. India if. v1.i.47 The finances of the Company were 
in their usual state of extreme pressure and embarrassment. 
1868 M. E.G. Durr Fol. Surv. 202 The summer of 1868 is 
remembered as a period of financial pressure. 

c. Urgency ; demand of affairs on one’s time or 


energies. 

1845 Disraeu Sydi/ iv. xiii, Another day: 1] have a great 
pressure of affairs at present. 186x Dickens Zed?. 9 Jan., 
1 write under the pressure of cecneanon and business. 1885 
Austin Dosson Steefe Introd. 46 ¥ Satin hastily and under 
pressure, his language is frequently involved and careless. 


PRESSURE. 


7. The action of moral or mental force, or of 
anything that influenees the mind or will; con- 
straining inflnence. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 433 lt was a notable 
Obseruation of a wise Father. ‘That those, which held and 
perswaded pressure of Consciences, were commonly inter- 
essed therin. 1656 Eart Moxo. tr. Boccadini’s Advts. Jr. 
Parnass. W. ii, (1674) 133 Rebelling against their natural 
Lords, at the pressure of Forrein Princes. 1791 Mus. 
Rapcuirre Nom. Forest i, His virtue, such as it was, could 
not stand the pressure of occasion. 1792 D. Stewart 


Philos, Hum. Mind 1. w. viii. 270 In every state of society * 


..the multitude has..acted from the immediate impulse of 
passion, or from the pressure of their wants and necessities. 
1860 Warter Sva-foard Il, 8 The pressure from without 
will be a benefit to outlying clergy. 1897 Miss Brovcuton 
Dear Faustina xv, 1 really have some Influence with her 
.-if I put pressure on, I really have a good deal. 

III. 8. High pressure. orig. A pressure higher 
than that of the atmosphere, said in reference to 
steam-engines, but now only a relative Lerm without 
any absolute limits: esp, in reference lo compound 
engines in which the steam is used at different 
pressures in the different cylinders; mostly a¢ér7é., 
as in Afgh-pressure cylinder, engine, steam, ete. bd. 
transf. of speed, work, business, conditions of life, 
ete., and in Pathol, asa high-pressure pulse. @. In 
AVetcorol, said of a dense condition of the atmo- 
sphere over a certain region, indicated by a high 
barometer, as in Aigh-pressure area, high-p. systent 
(of winds), So low pressure, of the steam-engine, 


and in /'athol. and Afeteoral. 

1824 R. Stuart Vist, Steam Engine 67 To supersede the 
high-pressure engines. 1833 N. Axnotr Aysics (ed. 5) U1. 
1. 97 In proportion as the fluid is more condensed—high- 
pressure steam is merely condensed steam, just as high- 
pressure air is condensed air; and to obtain a double or 
triple pressure, we must have twice or thrice the quantity 
of steam under the same volume. /é4/. [see Low a. 20). 
1851 fllusir. Catal. Gt. Bxhit, 212 UWigh-pressure oscillat- 
ing, steam-engine. /4/d. 213 Self-acting. damper, for high 
and low pressure steam. 1890 WeBSTER s.v. Compound, 
‘The steain that has been used in a high-pressure cylinder is 
made to do further service in a larger low-pressure cylinder. 

b. 1838 New Monthly Alag. LAL. 448 The importation of 
the battu,.. by which the slaughter of game is achieved 
with a high-pressure velocity, is another illustration of the 
same truth. 1839 Sronenouse lrhofme p. xi, A small 
freeholder, who was working under the high pressure of a 
stiff mortgage. 1862 T. C, Grattan Beaten Paths I. 3 
The high-pressure eugine of refinement is always furnished 
with a safety-valve against the danger of explosion. 1888 
Mrs. ff. Warp &. Edsmere xx, As for Robert, he, of course, 
was living at high pressure all round. 1895 Daély News 
31 Oct. 6/6 There was no high pressure work going on, and 
no high pressure oratory. 1897 Low-pressure pulse [see 
Low a. 20) 1901 Daily Chron. 25 Dec, 5/1 The strain of 
another high-pressure Session like that of last year. 

@. 1891 Daily Newsg Feb, 2/7 About the middle of last 
week a large high-pressure system spread over the United 
Kingdom from tbe southward. 1900 Iestr. Gaz, 27 Aug. 
4/2 A high-pressure area lies over our northern regions, but 
a depression exists over the west of France. 

IV. 9. attrib. and Comé. a. of pressure, as pres- 
sure height, stage; b. used to indicate or ascertain 
the amount of pressure exerted, as pressure-anzuto- 
meter, -test; @. worked by means of pressure, as 
pressure fan, pump, valve; A, caused by pressure, 
as pressure-displacement, Sigure, forging, -sign, 
-symptont; ©. for pressing, or causing pressure, 
as pressure-ball, -bandage, -bottle, -box, forceps, 
-frame, -screw; f. objective and obj. gen., as 
pressure fixing, -reciprocating, -relievtng adj. 
pressure-reducer. 

1898 IVestnr, Gaz. 24 Jan, 7/2 Passing a current of air by 
means of indiarubber *pressure-balls through a glass bottle 
full of glass shavings steeped in sulphuric acid. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med, \1. 232 The application of “pressure 
bandages is very useful. 1899 /4d. VII. 239 In its turn it 
is attached hy a T-tube, toa *pressure bottle, 1882 Kep. to 
Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 626, In order to utilize the 
pressure due to the elevated position..the water is con- 
ducted from the ditches into a tank called the ‘ *pressure 
box’, 1903 Aces M. Crerxe Astrophysics 38 *Pressure- 
displacements and motion-displacements are, in fact, respec- 
tively concerned. ¢1890 W. H. Casey Ventilation 7 The 
*pressure fan..used where a small volume of air at a high 
velocity of pressure is required. 1899 A d/butt's Syst. Aled. 
VIIL. 821 Excision associated with the rapid application of 
the "pressure forceps. 1875 Kxicur Dict. Mlech., Printing 
JFrame {Photograpby), also known as a “pressure-frame. 
1899 Adlbute’s Syst. Med. V\1, 253 Ata certain *pressure- 
height the fluid meniscus exhibits maximal pulsations. 1881 
Nature 15 Dec. 167 The total work done by a fluid “pres- 
sure-reciprocating engine. 1889 Fiectrical Kev. XXV. 

83 An accumulator is,.merely a chemical converter which 
is unequalled as a *pressure-reducer. 1880 BarwetL 
Aneurism 41 The *pressure symptoms of innominate 
aneurisms are very varinble. 1897 4 débutt's Syst. Med. 111. 
87 The muscles may be so wasted that no “pressure-test is 
available. 1897 Weekly Sun 19 Sept. 15/2 It is forced 
down by the tremendous “pressure-valves into a small 
chamber within the tank, 

10. Special Combs. : pressure-bar, a device in 
a planing-machine for holding down the material 
to be planed; pressure-blower, a blower for 
producing a blast in which the air is driven by the 
pressure of pistons ; pressure-button, a © button 
or stud, by pressing which a spring is liberated or 


an electric bell rung; pressure-cylinder, the 


1820 


cylinder of the pressure-gange of an engine; 
pressure-engine, a machine driven by the pressure 
of a column of water, esp. one in which the piston 
of a cylinder is driven by water-power ; a hydraulic 
engine; pressure-filter, a filler in which the 
liquid is forced through filtering material by pressure 
grealer than that of its own weight; pressure- 
gauge, -gage, aninstrument forshowing the pressure 
of an elastic agent, as sleam or gas; also, one for 
showing the pressure in a cannon or fire-arm at the 
instant of explosion of the charge; pressure 
heater, an apparatus for healing water, etc., by 
steam under pressure ; pressure-note, A/us. anole 
marked with a crescendo; pressure paralysis, 
paralysis caused by pressure on part of the brain ; 
pressure-pipe, the pipe of the pressure-gange of 
asteam-engine; pressure-point, one of the points 
on the surface of the body marked by special 
sensibility lo pressure; pressure pouch = PHArYN- 
GOCELE; pressure-register, a recording pressurc- 
gauge, particularly one that records the fluctuations 
of pressure of air, steam, or gas; pressure ridge, 
a ridge eansed by pressure; esp. a ridge of ice in 
the polar seas caused by lateral pressure ; pressure- 
spot = fressire-point, 

1884 Knicut Dict, Alech. Suppl.s.v. The long suits of 
the Woodworth and the Woodbury Patents were npon 
“pressure bars and pressure rollers. 1893 Star 19 May 1/8 
‘The new electric bells. the substitution of “pressure buttons 
for the existing lever pulls. 1898 IVestu1, Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/3 
Whilst eee out 2 speed trial..the *pressure cylinder 
burst, and the engineer. .got badly scalded. 1815 Chron. in 
Ann, Keg. 91/1 A new steam boiler, worked by what is called 
a *pressure engine of about six horse power. 1853 GLYNN 
Power Water 96 By the pressure-engine and the turbine, 
the power of waterfalls of any height... nay at once be 
made available, 1874 Knicur Dict. Alech., Filtering-press, 
a *pressnre-filter. 1862 Catad, /nternat, Exhib. 11. xi. 17 
The Deep-Sea *Pressure-Gange. 1879 Cassel7's Techn. 
Edue. w. 211 Some mode of indicating at zeny moment the 
exact pressure which the steam exerts, and this we learn 
by means of the ‘ pressure-gange'. 1896 Rep. Aerated 
Bread Ca. 11 The litde boiler which is generally termed 
the "pressure heater, 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med, V1. 633 
*Pressure paralysis for the most part is rapidly recovered 
from. 1889 Pall Mall G. 27 Nov. 4/3 During her ue 
trials the *pressnre pipe, which was & feet long, burst. No 
one was hurt. 1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XM. 315 
It is in this form of spasm that the “pressure points which 
are capable of inhibiting spasm have been recognised. 1897 
Alliutt’s Syst. Med. Vil. 363 *Pressure pouches, though 
often called cesophageal, in reality arise from the lower part 
of the pharynx. 1897 Nansen's Harthest North \. vi. 241 
The *pressure-ridges..nre apt to run at right angles to the 
course of the pressure which produced them, 1887 G. "F. 
Lavp Physiol. Psychol. 410 The finest point, when it tonches 
a‘*pressure-spot ', produces a sensation of pressure, and not 
oue of being pricked. 


Pre'ss-wa:rrant. Now //::t. [f. Press 56.2 
+ Wargast sb.) A warrant giving authorily to 


impress men for the service of the navy or army. 

a@ 1688 Vitiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Sea Officers, And in their 
Pockets carried their Press- Warrants. "1770 Chron. in Aun, 
Reg. 147/2 Press-warrants were sent to Portsmouth, and next 
morning the press-gangs went on board the merchant ships. 
1904 Daily Chron. 3 Sept. 3/2 In 1673-4.. Colonel Strode, 
the Governor of Dover Castle, had refused point blank to 
execute a press warrant till he knew what Parliament 
would say. 

Pre'ss-work. [f. Press 54.1 + Work s.] 

1. The work and management of a printing-press ; 
lhe printing off on paper, etc. of what has been 
‘composed’ or set up in type; the result of this, 
the work turned out from a press, esp. from the 
point of view of ils quality. 

1771 Luexomae fist, Print. 47 His excellent method of 
dispesition, composition, and press-work. Jéfd. 52 His first 
works. .resemble the press-work of Worde and Pinson. 1832 
Bansace Econ Manuf. xxi, (ed. 3) 208 The press-work, or 
printing off, is charged ata price agreed upon for cach two 
hundred and fifty sheets. 1867 Branpe & Cox Dict, Sc, 
ele, s.v., By fine presswork is meant work printed with the 
best paper and ink, and with the utmost care at a hand 
press. 1896 T. L. De Vinxe Moxon's Alech. Exerc, Printing 
412 The new method has..cheapened common presswork.., 
but it has not bettered the presswork of hooks. | - 

2. Literary work done for the press; journalistic 


work. 

1888 Barrie When a Alan's Single v, His first press-work 
had been a series of letters he had written when at school, 
and contributed to a local paper. : 

3. Pottery. The making of ware by pressing the 
clay into moulds. , 


1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1012 A great variety of pottery 
wares..are made by two different methods, the one called 
press-work, and the other casting. The press-work is done 
in moulds made of Paris plaster...All vessels of an oval 
form, and such as have flat sides, are made in this way. 

4. Joinery. (See quot.) . 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Alech., Press-work.., cabinet work of 
a number of successive veneers crossing grain, and united 
by gine, heat, and pressure. 

Pre‘ss-yard. Ods. exc. Hist, [f. Press v1 
1b+YVaRpD.] Name of a yard or conrt of old 
Newgate Prison, in which the torture of pezse forte 
et dire (PEINE, Press v.! 1h) is supposed to have 


originally been carried ont; and from which, at 


PREST. 


a later period, capitally convicted prisoners started 
for the place of execution. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes it, v. 99 It_was as good and all 
one, as if God had done it with the Country, or else the 
Presse-yard had ended the quarrell. 1717 (¢i#ée) The 
History of the Press-Yard: or a Brief Account of the 
Customs and Occurrences ...to be met with in.. His 
Majesty’s Goal of Newgate in London. /did. 3 The Press- 
Yard being no part of the Prison, but taken in as a part of 
the Governor's House..it is in the Keeper's Breast to 
refuse any Prisoner a Reception there without a Conditional 
Premium. a1jzo Sewer /list. Quakers (1722) vu. 374 
hie te Turnkey bring down the said Prisoners to him 
in the Press-yard. 1773 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 161/1 Their 
wives and children were admitted into the press-yard to take 
their leave of them before ae set out [for the gallows at 
Tyburn). 1780 Newgate Cal. V. 109 Being brought down 
into the press-yard, his irons were knocked off, and he was 
put into the cart. 1840 Baruam fJugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Execue 
tion, Round the debtors’ door Are gather'd a couple of 
thousand or more; As many await At the press-yard gate. 
1906 Daily Chron. 5 Oct. He The new Old Bailey... There 
will be no‘ peine forte et dure‘, commemorated in the name 
Press Yard. 

+ Pre‘ssyly, adv. Obs. rare—', [perh. after F. 
pressément, with substitution of English suffix.) 
Urgently, pressingly. 

14gr Caxton Vitas Patr. (WW. de W. 1495) t. Ixxxii. 122 
Lettres... By the whyche they wrote well pressyly that her 
sone sholde be delyuerde to her agayne. 

+ Prest, 54.1 Ods. Also 5 prestte, 5-7 preste, 
6 preast(e. [a. OF. Arest (12th ec. in Littré), 
inod.F, ré, the aclion of preparing or lending, 
a loan, purveyance for the king’s lable, advance 
pay for soldiers; vbl. sb. f. OF. prester, mod.F. 
préter \o afford, lend, Prest v2 So It. presto 
aloan, (In Eng. hist. documents the L. word is 
usually prestitum, pa. pple. of prestdre, PRest v.1)] 

1. An advance of money; a loan; esg, one made 
to the sovereign in an emergency; a forced loan; 
a grant, gilt, bequest. 

1439 Rolls of Parit. V. 8/2 Ne hadde \cen ye gret loones 
and presttes. 1475 Bk. Nodtesse (Roxb) 80 The creditours 
have not been duelie paide of here lonys and prestis made 
to highe sovereins, a1giz Fasyvan CAron. vn. 683 In thys 
yere (1496] a prest was made to the kynge of .ii, M-1é of the 
whyche the mercers, grocers, & drapers lent .ix. C. xxxvii. li. 
and vi. s. @ 1529 SKELTON Cod, Cloute 352 The people mones 
For prestes and for Jones Lent and nener payd. 1§60-1 
Newcastle Guilds (Surtees) 89 A serteyn some of money 
beyng granted by waye of loon or prest. 1577-87 LYottn- 
sueo Chron. WL. 1090/2 The first of September the queene 
demanded a prest of the citie of London of twentie thousand 

unds, to be repaied againe within foureteene daies after 

Tichaelmasse next folowing. 1643 PrynxE Sov. Power 
Parl. App. 29 For lack of money, he was driven of necessitie 
to aske a preste of the citizens of Paris. 


2. A charge, duty, or impost; a deduction made 
from or in connexion with any payment. See also 


quot. 1898. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 59/2 The said Maire, Feliship 
and Merchauntes fof the Staple of Caleys], nor their suc- 
cessours, shall not sett nor Bur any ymposition, prest or 
charge, uppon the Wolles or Wollefelles of any persone of 
the said Feliship. 149: Ilen. VE Lin Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ut. 
1. 170 We... charge you that BS content and paye unto 
theim (for their wages of the half yere ended at Estre last] 
..the summes aforsaid, withonte any prest or charge setting 
upon theim..for the same, /dfd. 172, 173. 1548 de? 2 
Edw, Vi, c 4 §2 (For allowance of sheriffs upon their 
necount] That the same tayles soe hereafter there to be levyed 
and striken, shalbe delyvered unto everye of the same 
Sheriffes.. without prest or other chardge to be sett upon 
them for the same. (1898 Ancycl. Laws Eng. X. 327 Prest, 
a duty which sheriffs formerly had to pay on receiving their 
tallies for the sums standing due from them in the accounts 
of the Exchequer.) ‘ , 

3. A payment or wages in advance; money paid 
on aceount to a person to enable him to proceed 
with an undertaking; cf. Imprest sd. 1, PREs8- 
MONEY 2. Anditor of prests: sce InpreEsT sb! 1c. 

1495 Naval Ace. Hen. V11 (1896) 137 Sommes of “apa by 
the said Robert..by way of preste at the Receipte of the 
Kinges Eschequier..hade or receyued. 1515 T, Larke in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 499 One hundreth 

undes sterling to be delivered unto..the Kinges Glasier 
in way of prest towardes the glaising of the great Churche. 
1saz Ruijand Papers (Camden) 76 Prestes to diuers per- 
sonnes for pronision of vilailfes for themperor. a 1562 G. 
Cavenpisn Wolsey (1893).197 Yt was concludyd that he 
shold have by the way of prest, a thousand marks owt of 
Wynchester byshoprie eC byfore hand of his pencion. 1657 
Howett Londinop. 370 The Auditor of the Prests, whose 
Office it is to take ie Accounts of the Mint..and of all 
other imprested or moneys advanc'd before hand. 


4, esp. Earnest-money paid to a sailor or soldier 


on enlistment, enlistment-money. ; , 

1480 Howard Househ, Bhs. (Roxb.) 9 {Of this sum] is 
prest for j. M. j.ciiij2* maryners, every of them ij.s. for 
prest, C. xviij.li. 1491 Act 7 fen. VIf,o.1 81 Any Souldeour 
* which herafter shalbe in Wages and reteyned or take any 
prest ta serve the King uppon the See. 156a Royal Letters 
23 July (City of London, Jor. 18 If. 57), For their prest, 
coates, and conducte money. 1583 E.xee. for Treason (1675) 
45 As it were an earnest or presL. 1588 Letter Bh, §c. Crty 
Lond. if. 200b, Frauneys Tohnson who was appoynted to 
serve as a soldyar..and receyved her Maiesties prest. 

5. An engagement of a person by payment of 
earnesl-money ; an enlistment of soldiers or sailors. 

1542 St, Papers Hen.Vill, 1X. 139 We wolde you shuld 
provyde us of ten good dromes, and as many fifers. For the 
prest and setting forward of whiche persons you maye 


PREST, 


receyve, what money you wolle desire, of our servaunt | 


Guidenfingre. 1602 Carew Cornwall 101 This towne 
furnisheth more able Mariners at enery prest for her High- 
nesse seruice, then many others of farre greater blaze, 

6. Jz prest: As a ‘prest’ or loan; in advance; 
on account ; as earnest-money. (Cf. senses 1, 3, 5-) 

1486 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 9 Receyned..by thandes 
of the said Henry Palmer in prest vpon the said office. .cll!, 
tsgo Eow. VI ral. in Froude Hist. Eng. xxvii. (1870) TV. 
518 For which I should give him 15,0002. in prest, and leave 
to carry Boool. over sea to abase the exchange. 1557 Order 
of Hospitalls ¥F iv, You shall not deliver any mony in prest 
to any Officer,.. without the Thresorer will yow tle same to 
doe. 1579 Fenton Guieciard. x. (1599) 456 ‘They departed 
to their houses, hauing receined in prest only one Florin of 
the Rhein for aman. 1603 Kxotves //7st. Turks (1621) 999 
‘There was taken pan prest of privat merchants in.. Aleppo 
only, the summe of three score thousand Cecchini. 

7. attrib. and Comdé.: prest-warrant, see quot. 
and cf. PRESS-WARRANT. 

1894 C. N. Ropinson Brit. Fleet w. iv. 413 In, Elizaheth's 
reign there was no great difficulty experienced in obtaining 
men when wanted by ‘prest warrants ', or warrants for paying 
* prest ’ money, 

+ Prest, 2.2 Obs. Also 7-8 press(e. [Of un- 
certain origin.] A sheet (of parchment or the like), 

1405 12? of Bullok (Somerset Ho.), My wille as it ys 
wryten ina prest of parchemyne, 1658 Practick Part of 
Law 232 Fees..For the transcript of a Record, being a 
presse, 6s. &/. For every presse more 6s. 8¢, 1705 LuTTRELL 
Brief Ret. (1857) V. 520 Yesterday the lords read .. the 
commons bill for relief of the poor, containing 60 presses of 
parchment. 

+ Prest, ¢. and adv. Obs. Also 3-6 preste, 5 
preest, (prast), 6 preast, ? Sc. priest, (7 error. 
pressed). [a. OF. prest (11th c. in Littré), in 


mod.F, pfréf = Pr., Cat. prest, It., Sp., Pg. presto 


:—late or pop. L. pravst-us ready (Inscr. and sth c, 
in Salie Law), f. earlier L. presto ( prastit) adv., near 
at hand, in readiness, at one’s service ; supposed to 
be contr. from *prasito, f. pre before, in front + 
abl. or dat. of se¢zs placed, situated, lying; or from 
*prasilil, §, pre sitti, abl. of sttus situation.) 

A. adj. 1. Ready for action or use; at hand ; 
prepared, or in proper order, 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7217 Nou, wole vr louerd ssake is 
suerd, is bowe is ibend, & prest imad uor to smite men 

t beb mis wend. ¢ 1300 S¢#. Margarete 302 Nou in mi 
louerdes name prest i¢ am perto. 13.. A. Adis. 1187 Ten 

ousande, al prest & gare In to bataile forto fare, 138 
Myctip Bible Pref. Ep. vii. 68 Prest is the book of Leuy 
[Vulg. 2a prompiu est Leviticus liber]. ergoa Sowdone 
Bab. 1164 To Tuste thai made hem preest. 1513 DouGlas 
Aéneis 1. vi. 10 With eris prest stude thair als still as stone. 
1549-62 STERNHOLD & JI. #s. xi. 2 Behold the wicked bend 
their bowes, and make their arrowes prest. 1566 Daant 
Horace, Sat. ii. Bj, Then cums this foxe, this Fusidie, wyth 
money Preste in bande, 1578 Wnetstone Promos § Cass. 
it. ii, Who styll is preast tis lawles love to make his lawful 
wife. 1635 Hevwooo //ierarch. v. 282 A huge Nany prest 
at all Essayes. 1697 Deypen Virg. Georg. 1. 733 The 
Victim Ox, that was for Altars prest, Trim’d with white 
Ribbons, and with Garlands drest. 

b. Often in association with ready, readily. 
¢ 1475 Partenay 1585 Greffon with swerdes fors was redy 
and preste. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xv, 42 To see that 
althyng be redyly prest at hande. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 304 All was prest and redy. @1548 Hate 
Chron., Edw. £V 200b, .xv. thousand men enen ready prest 
to set on the citie of Yorke. 1600 Hoitann Livy xxxy. 
XXXV. The AStolians..were ready and prest_to come 
to Lacedemon. 1632 — Cyrupaxdia 27, 1 may find them 
[soldiers] prest and ready for any service. 1675 Brooks 
Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V.37 He is ready pressed to break all. 
/bid, 396 Christ is ready prest for action, ee 
2. Ready in mind, disposition, or will ; inclined, 
disposed, willing ; prompt, alert, eager, keen. 
e1ago Becket 2073 in S. ae Leg. 1, 166 Pat min heo-te 
* prestore nis pene dep for-to take. a 1300 Cursor MM. 25 To 
rede and here Iikon is prest, pe thynges pat bam likes best. 
1362 Lanat. P. PZ. A. vi. 41 He is fe presteste payere pat 
pore nen habbep. ¢1475 Babees Bk. 78 Take eke noo 
seete, but to stonde be tee es 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 378 This verely should .. make them preste and 
willing to doe all shines for your sake. 1600 Fatarax 
Yasso 1. \xxxii, Each Mind is prest, and open every Ear 
‘Yo hear new Tydings, 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1. 106 
very Knight is..Prest for their Country's Honour, and 
their King’s. 

b. Alert, active, sprightly, brisk. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 75 Pere were papeiayes prest, 
Nihtgales vpon nest. a1s29 Sketton Ph. Sparoiwe 264 
As prety and as Rie As ne sparowe was, 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 142 More people, more handsome and prest, 
Where find ye? (go search any coast). 

3. Close at hand. (Cf. Aandy.) 

c1goo Robin Hood & Potter \xiil. in Child Ballads (1888) 
I}. 112 Berdys there sange on bowhes prest. 1§89 Putten- 
nam Eng. Poesie w. xix. (Arh.) 231 In presence prest of 
people mad or wise. 

. adv, Readily, quickly; = PrestLy adv, 1. 
t297 RK. Grove. (Rolls) ne As prest eft sone hii come. 
e320 Sir Tristr. 3145 He seyd tristrem prest, ‘ Now it 
were time to ride’, 1393 Lanot. ?. P2.C. xxt. 274 Princes 
of pis palys prest vudo be gates. cq eee Coilzear 
hee Out of Paris proudly he preikit fa prest. «1547 
uRREY Aeneid w. 789 Shall not my men do on theyr 
armare prest? 1587-8 Frere & Boye 48 in Hazl, £. P,P. IT. 
62 ‘The lytell boye wente on his waye, To the ffellde full prest. 

Prest, f//. a.: sce Pressep Af/. a.) and 2, 

+ Prest, v.1 Obs. [a. OF. prester (11th c. in 
Godef, Compl.), mod.¥. préter to furnish, place at 
one’s disposal, lend, pay in advance (= It. prestare, 

Vou. VII. 
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Pr., Sp., Pg. prestar):~L. prestire to stand before; | 
to be superior, excel; to stand for, vouch for, take 
upon oneself; to perform, show, offer, furnish; in 
late and med.L. (sth ¢. Salvianus and Salic Law) 
to lend; f. pra before + stdre to stand.] 

1. trans, To lend (money); to advance on loan. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Money so aduanced, 
prested, or lent to hys hyghnes. a1gq8 Hatt Chron, 
Rich. 747 41h, Requirynge hym farther to prest to hym 
a conveniente some of money. 1560-1 Newcastle Guitds 
(Surtees) 90 Money whyehe ys prested, or lent, to the 
Quens Maiesties Juse). 

b. To get on loan, to borrow. rare. 

are48 Hatt Chron., [fen. V7 176 Lest the lordes there 
should borow of them any money, as they did prest of the | 
marchantes of the staple .xviij. M, L late before. 

2. To advance (money) on account of work to 
be done or service to be rendered or not yet 


completed. 

1539 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. ii. 106 Ttem, prested to 
Anthony Chobo, the kingis Surgion, in aduaancement of his 
half yeres wagis beforehande..xx li. 1586 Hart Lercrstea 
in Mouley Nefherd. (1860) I. vill. 523 note, 1 myself have 
prested above 3000/. among our men here since I] came, 

+ Prest, v.2 Ods. [f. Prest 56.1; or perh, an 
inverted use of PResT 7.1] 

1. ¢rans. To engage or hire the services of 
(a person) or the use of (a ship, etc.) by giving 
part-payment in advance. 

1513 Lett. & Pap. Hen, VITF, 1. No. 3978 (P. R.O.) 
Shyppys prested for the King in the West Countrey. 
1532 Caomwert in Merriman Life 4 Lett, (1902) 1. 351 
The kinges messenger. .hathe repayryd..to Burrye Saynt 
Edmondes and therabowtt For to haue taken and prestyd 
masons For the accomplyshment of the kynges sayd woorkes. 
1545 St. Pafers Hen. VIH, 111. 542 Suche shippez as were 
ele in Chestre and Bewmarres. /déd. 544 Your Highnez 
had byn at so great chardges, both with the presting, and 
seta ine of shippez. a . 

2. esp. To engage (men) for military service on Jand 
or sea by giving part-payment or carnest-money in 
advance; to enlist, levy (without reference to | 
method): passing at length into the sense of PRESS 
v.22, (Cf. IMprest v.2) 

a Hen. VIII Declar. Scots Bij, In this meane tyme 
staied a great part of our army alredy prested and in our 
wages, to go forwarde. 1545 S4. Papers Hen, Vill, U1. 
536 ‘Those that be all redy comme nowe demaunde here 
their wages, which thei say thei be not paide ; and here is 
non that can enforme ns, whether thei be paide or not, nor 
for howe longe tyme thei were prested. 1560 Davs tr. 
Steidane's Comm. 395 b, They ..whan this league was made, 
going into Germany, prested souldioures, and broughte 
them into Fraunce. 1600 Hottano Livy xxv. v. §48 Somany 
as they thought able men of bodie to beare armes..to prest 
them for soldiours. /é/d. xxvt. xxxv.611 One whiles buying 
them up to the warre, for some small peece of money : other- 
whiles levying and presting them to the seas to be gallie- 
slanes, for a thing of nothing. /ééd. xuit. i, 1116 Com- 
maunded they were to prest [scridere} fifteene hundred 
footmen and a hundred horse of Romane citizens. 

Hence Pre‘sting v/. sd., hiring, enlisting. 

1545 [see rahove). 1546.S?. Papers Hen. VILT, 1.874 Wee 
have also commoned with theym of the Admyraltye, whoo 
have onely twoo shipps in aredynes, .. wee have geven theym 
charge to procede, and delyvered theym money for the 
presting of men for the purpose. 

+Prest,v.® Obs.rare. [?{. Presta.) ref. a. To 
make oneself ready. b. To make haste, to hasten. 

14.. Lybeans Disc. (Ritson) 1738 A morow Lyheaus hym 
pe (wr. was prest] In armes that wer best, And fressch 

e wastofyght, 1582 A. atetr. Homers. 14 One morning 
Thetis from the sea to heanen hir sclfe doth prest. 

Prest, obs. ME. form of Priest. 

Pre'stable, a. Sc. Now rave. Also 7 -ible. 
{a. obs, F. | (mod.F. frétable) lendable, 
that may be lent (Cotgr.), also, ready to afford or 
give (16th c. in Godef.), f. prester; see Prest v.! 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being paid or advanced ; | 
payable; capable of being performed or discharged. | 

1650 Acts Sederunt 29 Jan. (1790) 67 After discussing of the 
first suspensioun for liquid soumes or deeds preseutlie prest- | 
able. 1665 fs FrasEa Polichron. (S.H.S.) 159 Sir Walter | 
- «promised Lord Hugh all the kindness and service prestible 
bim, south and north, 1715 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
Ii. 54 Seriously to consider this, and fall upon some more | 

restable methods. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. #1, & 43 8 17 

ecovery of multures or services payable or prestable to 
their mills. 1826 Scort Let, to Lockhart 20 Jan., To offer | 
my fortune so far as it was prestahle.., to make good all 
claims As Ballantyne & Co, 1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. e. 101 
§ 8 All feu duties or ather duties and services or casualties 
payable or prestable to the superior. 

Prestance. vare~!. [f.asnext+-ance. Cf. 
F, prestanee (prestais), ad. It. prestanza.] =next. 

1893 Nat. Observ, 21 Jan. 231/2 They..put their trust in 
great names and social prestance. 

+Prestancy. Ols. rare. [ad. L. prestantia 
pre-eminence, f. privstare to excel: see Prest v.1 | 
and -ancy.] Priority, superiority, pre-eminence. 

1615 A. Starroan /feav. Dogge 39 If then the prestancy 
of instructing be soch; surely Diogenes..may in name, but 
nat in deed bee a slaue, 1658 J. Rozinson L£ydo.xra iv. 30 
In Adam, yet intire, there was a priority and a prestancy, 
but no soveraignty. 

Prestant. Afusic. fa. F. prestant, ad. It. pre- 
stante excellent.] (See quot.) 

1876 Stainsa & Barartr Dict. Aus. Terms, Prestani, 
the open diapason of an organ, sometimes of 16 feet, some- 
times of 8 feet in length. 
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+ Prestantious, pr@-, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. 
prastaniia excellence, PRESTANCY + -0US.] Charac- 
terized by excellence ; excellent. 


1638 T. Waitaren Blood of Grape 35 This innate (humour) 
so praestantious, so necessary, as without it mixt bodies can- 


not subsist. 
Prestate (pre'stelt), v. Now. Law. [f. ppl. 


stem of L. pra'stdre to stand before, to stand good 
for, vouch for, answer for: see Prest v.) and 
-ATE3,) ¢raus. To undertake, take upon oneself, 
become responsible for; to furnish, manifest. 

1880 Mutnivap Gaius i. $215 All that the heir is bound 
to prestate in such a case..is sufferance [damnetur heres 
patientiam prestare) — Ulpian ii, § 9. 367 Any person 
to whose good faith it can be committed to prestate a thing 
lad rent aliquam prestandam) may also have it committed 
to his good faith to confer freedom, 

Prestation (presté Jon). [a. VF. frestation 
(1272 in Godef. Conf.) action of lending, tender- 
ing, ctc.,ad. L. Arastalton-em, in late L. a payment, 
in med.L. esp, a feudal due, n. of action f. prwsiare: 
see Preat z.1, PrustatTe.] The action of paying, 
in money or service, what is due by law or custom, 
or in recognition of fendal superiority ; a payment 
or the performance of a service so imposed or ex- 
acted; also, the performance of something promised. 

1473 Kolts of Parlt, V1, 66/1 ‘Vhat no prises, exactions 
nor prestations, shal be sette uppon their persoues or goodes. 
1607 Cowetr /uterfr., Ayde..in the common lawe, it is 
applied ..sometime to a prestation due from tenents to 
their Lords, as toward the releife due to the Lord Para- 
movnt..or for the making of his sonne knight, or the 
marying of his daughter. 1670 Wacker Cent, Ser. 
(1675), Not,.as if the richer and mightier Church did, er 
could bind the smaller to the eee of her co~toms. 
1754 Sir J. Sivance Aeforts 11, 879 The bishop libetled 
in the spiritual court, suggesting that Dr. Gooche, as arch- 
deacan of Iissex, fenctur solver: 104. duc to the bishop as a 
prestation, for the exercise of his exterior jurisdiction. 1788 
Reto Active Poiwers v. vi. 667 It is obvious that the presta- 
tion promised must be understood by both parties. 1818 
Hattam Mid. Ages 1 ii. 144. The military tenant. .was 
subject to no tribute, no prestation, but service in the field. 
1868 Act 31 § 32 Vict. c. 101 Sched. (y), No.2 The yearly 
feu duties and the whole other prestations. 1890 Gross 
Gitd Merch. 1. 195 The gild merchant with the right to 
exact money requisitions or prestations from the brethren 
as well as from non-gildsmen trading in the town. 


b. Prestalion-money : sec quots. 

1536 in Strype Eeed. Aden. (1721) 1, App. Ixxix. 187 The 
Archdeacons had their acquittance of the Bp. by the name 
of Prestationsmony. 1607 Coweit Juterpr. s.v, Com- 
missaric, The Bishop taking prestation money of his arch- 
deacons yearely. bid, Spiriiualties of a Bishop.. be those 
profits which he receiueth, as he is a Bishop, and oot as he 
is a Baron of the Parlament...[e.g.] prestation money, that 
subsidinm charitatinnm, which vppon reasonable cause he 
may require of his Clergie. 1710 J. Haars Ler. Fecha. 11,5.v. 

+ Prester. Obs. [a. L. préstér, a. Gr. mpnorip 
a fiery (or scorching) whirlwind, also a kind of 
venomous serpent, agent-n. f. mpmpd-var, mpq-eu 
(root fra-) to burn, also to inflate, blow.] 

1. A serpent, the bite of which was fabled to 
cause death by swelling. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De #. R. xvu. x. (Bodl. MS.), Prester 
is an horrible addre alwei wib open moube and castinge 
and schedinge venym as he gabe. 1562 Turner flerdad u. 
118 The bramble..is good for the hiting of y* serpent called 

rester, 1608 Torsete Serfents (1658) 745 ‘Fhe Dipsas 
Filling by thirst, and the Prester by heat, as their very 
names do signifie. 1627 May Lucan 1x. 828 The Drester 
too, whose sting distendeth wide The wounded’s foamy 
mouth. 1706 Putts, Prester, a venamans Serpent, whase 
Sting causes a deadly Thirst. [1847 Emerson Aepr. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) I. 328 1 hilosophers are, there- 
fore, vipers, cockatrices, asps, .. presters.] 

2, A buming or scorching whirlwind. 

1601 Hottano Péiny 1. 25 The same [wind], if it be more 
hot and catching a fire as it rageth, is named Prester ; 
burning. 1643 Howett Parables on Times 15 Asif it had 
been that incendiary Prester wind, or rather an Harancana 
..had blowne here. 1655 Stantey /fist. Philos, u. (tor) 
61/2 Thunders, Lightnings, Presters, and Whirl.winds are 
caused hy the wind enclosed in a thick Cloud, which.. 
breaketh forth violently. 1727-41 Cuamarrs Cycl., Prester, 
a meteor, consisting of an exhalation from the clouds down- 
wards with such violence, as that by the collision it is set on 
fire. 1797 Alonthly Mag. V1. 518/2 (tr. Procl. in Crat.) 
From him leap furth the implacable thunders, and the 
prester-capacious bosoms [tpnornpodoxor xoAmor} of the all- 
splendid strength of the father-begotten Hecate. 


\|3. (See quots.) 

1753 Cuamaras Cycl, Supp., Prester,a word used by some 
to express the external el of the neck, which is usoally 
inflated in anger. 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Prester, érts, 
formerly used for the white of the eye when inflamed ; also, 
for tbe veins, when swollen under excitement. 

Pre’ster John. Forms: a. 4-6 prestre, 
-ere, 6 preter, -our, prater, prest, priester, 
(6-7 precious), 6-8 presbyter, 7 priest, 6~ 
prester ; 4-6 Jon, Johan, 6 Joan, Jan, (7 Jack), 
8 Jean, §~ John. Also 8. 6 Pretian (=Pret 
Ian), 7 Prete Gianni, Janni, Prestegian,-giane. 
[ MIE. Prestre Johan, a. OF. prestre Jehan (13th e 
in Littré), mod.F. prétre-fean, med.L. presbyter 

Johannes, ‘ Priest John’, in It. prete Gianni, wheace 
OF. prette-jau and the B forms above.] _‘l he name 
given in the Middle Ages to an alleged Christian 
priest and king, originally suppo' to a ia 
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the extreme Orient, beyond Persia and Armenia, 
but from the 15th c. generally identified with the 
King of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 

(For the history of the subject, see Col. Yule’s article in 
Encyel. Brit. XUX. 715-718. It_is there shown that from 
the first mention of Preshyter Fohannes in the twelfth c. 
European belief placed him in some remote region of the 
East; but that, after growing knowledge of geography had 
at once cast doubt upon his existence there, and revealed 
the existence of a Christian king and kingdom in ‘Ethiopia’ 
or Abyssinia, ‘Prester John’s land’ was located by the 
Portugnese, and after them hy other writers, in the latter 
region. Col. Yule is even inclined to think that the original 
germ of the legend may have consisted in vague rumours as 
to the rule of a Christian king in ‘ Echiopia',at atime when 
Ethiopia and India were still vaguely imagined to be con- 
terminous or adjacent regions; although reports of the war- 
like achievements of Mongol or other Asiatic conquerors may 
in process of time have been credited to, or associated with, 
the name of ‘ Prester John’. As to the origin of this name 
or title, though numerous conjectures have been offered, 
there is no historical evidence.) 

13.. AK. Adis. 2589 (Bodl. MS.) Oute of Inde from prestre 
dene Hym com knizttesmanyon, asgo0in Ref. Ant. 1.272 
The Jasse Asia and the lond of Histria; These ben Prestere 
Johanes londes. ¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 117 He 
schulde be cleped preester Iohn..for ber is no degre in pis 
world aboue fe egre of peers ¢1400 Maunnev. 
(1839) xxii, 246 Prestre lohan [A’oxé. xxix. 132 Prestre 
lohne] that is Emperonr of the high Ynde. 1485 Caxton 
Paris & 1. 69 The londe of Prester Johan. 1g13 Dowctas 
“Eneis vii, Prol. 155 To reyd I begane The riotest ane 
ragment..Of all the mowis in this mold...The horne and 
the hand staff, Prater John and Port Jaff. 1562 Pirkincton 
Expos. Abdyas Aaiij, The Sonldan, priester ohn & other 
Heathen princes. 1582 N. Licurririp tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. #. dud. is That in the East India were Christians, 
which were gouerned by a King of great power called 
Preesbiter loan. 1620 Metton sistrofog. 11 As for Prester 
Jacke, the Great Mogul, the Sophy of Persia, and the Great 
Turke, I can see them as often as ] doe my Boy. 1712 
Aopison Speci. No. 495 P § Not to mention whole Nations 
hordering on Prester-John's Country. 1788 Ginnon ect, 
& Fy xivii. IV. 597 The fame of Prester or Preshyier John 
has long amused the credulity of Lurope. 

(2) 1532 Morse Confit. Tindale 85 Bothe the Latyn chyrch 
& the Greke chyrehe and pretour Iohns Chyrche to. 1554 
W. Prat Africa Ejij, The kynge of Ethiope whiche we 
call pretian or prest John. 1555 Epen Decades ‘To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 5: Preciosus Iohannes, otherwyse cauled Presbyter 
Johannes, Emperour of many Chrystian nations in Ethiope. 
Jbid. 374 In ihe East syde of Afrike beneth the redde sea, 
dwelleth the greate and myghtye Emperour and Chrystian 
kynge Prester Johan, wall knowen to the Portugales in 
theyr vyages to Calicut. 1585 T. Wasuincron tr. Micholay's 
Voy. mt. x. 86b, Whe Prester Jan king of Ethyopia. 1598 
W. Prine Linschoten 1, (Hakl. Soc.) 1. 34 The countrey of 
Prester John, which is called by them the countrey of 
Abexines. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd, 21 The 
emperonr Prete lanni hath two speciall princely names, to 
wit, Acegue..and Neguz, a king. 1634 Sia T. Herasert 
Trav, 130 The great Christian of Ethiopia, vulgarly cald 
Prester, Precious, or Priest-lohn. 1678 Butter //xd, ut. 
Lady's Answ. 277 Like the mighty Prester John, Whose 
Person none dares look upon. ‘ 

b. frausf. and jig. A ruler likened to Prester 
John; one who is supreme (in a particular sphere). 

1598 E. Ginpin Skiad. (1878) 34 And fooles doe sit, More 
honored then the Prester Iohn of wit. Devoen Sir 
Martin Mar-Aily.i, Your Prester Johns of the East Indies. 

c. Heraliry. (In the arms of the sce of 


Chichester.) 

1688 R. Horme Armoury tv. iv. (Roxb.) 287/: (Coates of 
Bishopricks) He beareth Saphire,a Prester Nona or Pres- 
byter John sitting on a tombstone, haneing in his left hand 
a Mound, and his right extended... with a sword in his 
mouth..his is the Sea of Chichester. 1894 Parker's Gloss. 
Fleraldry 476 Azure, a Presbyter John hooded sitting on 
a tombstone. 

Hence Prester-Jo‘hnian @. sonce-wad., of or 
pertaining to Prester John. 

1643 W. Caatwaicnt Ordinary 1. iv, On them, a lay Of 
Prester-Johnian whispers. 

| Pre-sternum, preste‘rnum. [f Pre- 
A. 4b+ STERNUM. ] 

1. Entom. = PROSTERNUM. 

1828 Staax Elem, Nat. Hist. UW. 279 Pre-sternum dilated 
at its anterior extremity. 1836 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 
TV. 141 The prasternum forms a sort of chin-cloth anteriorly. 

2. Comp. Anat, The front part of the slernum ; 
the part corresponding to the first segment of the 
human sternum. 

31872 Nictotson Paf/goul. 39) The preesternum is the 
‘manubrium sterni’ of human anatomy. 187a Muivaat 
Fillem, Anat. 35 The broad upper part to which the first rib 
is annexed is called the manubrium or pre-sternum. 

Iience Pre-ste'rnal @., of or pertaining to the 
pre-slernum, as prve-sternal bone, regior, etc. 

1890 in WEBSTER. 

Presthold, obs. form of PriEstHoop, 

+Pre‘stial, c. Obs. rave. [f. ME. prest, 
Priest 56.4 -1At.] Priestly. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. iv. v. 450 In the lay parti of Goddis 
pepte, and..in the prestial parti of Goddis peple. 

Prestidi-gital, a. nonce-wd, [f. after next and 
digital.] Light-fingered; practising sleight of hand. 

1856 Reanr Never Too Late vi, The two hands he 
gathered coin with were Meadows and Cawlek: The first 
his honest, hard-working hand—the second his three-fingered 
Jack, his prestidigital hand. 

Prestidigitation (pre:stididgit2'fan). [a. 
F, prestidigitation, f, as next: sce -ATION.] Sleight 
of hand, legerdemain. Also jig. 


| 
| 
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1859 [see next]. 1862 Leisure four No. 542. 319 The real 
fact upon which all prestidigitation or quick finger con- 
juring depends, is the fact that human hands are quicker 
than human eyes. 1887 Stevenson Afeu:, 5 Portraits xi. 
188 ‘his sort of prestidigitation is a piece of tactics among 
the true drawing-room queens. 

Prestidigitator (pre:stijdi-dzitetts:), Also in 
F, form ||prestidigitateur (prest/dizitalor). [ad. 
F. prestidigitateur (J. de Rovere, a 1830: see quot. 
1839), f. preste nimble (ad. It. presto, L. preestus : 
see Presto) + L, digit-us a finger +-atexr, L. -ator 
agenl-suffix; perh. suggested by F. prestiviateur 
PRESTIGIATOR, or due to a perverted derivation 
of it.] One who practises sleight of hand or 
legerdemain; a juggler, a conjnrer; hence jig. 
a juggler with words, a tricksler. 

@ 1843 in Southey Compl. Bk. 1V.603/1 De M.G, Ferizer 
the celebrated enchanter .. prestidigitateur, and anthor of 
several experiments adapted to public amusement. 1859 
Waaxate tr. A. Jfoudin viii. 166-7 Jules de Rovere, the first 
to employ atitle now generally given to fashionable con- 
jurors,..One day the pompons title of ‘ Prestidigttatexr’ 
was visible on an enormons poster, which also condescended 
to supply the derivation of this hreath-stopping word, presto 
digit: (activity of the fingers) fd, ‘he learning of the 
conjuror—I beg pardon, prestidigitator.. . This word, as well 
as Prestidigitation, due to the same author, were soon seized 
upon by Jules de Rovére’s rivals. 1870 M.D. Conway 
Larthw, Pilgr. xvi. 201 Whether our young men should 
turn themselves into intellectual prestidigitateurs. 187 
Barinc-Goutn Gerwany 1, 392 A prestidigitator can wor 
magic with his nimble fingers. 1905 Contenzp. Rev. June 
877 ‘The repeated successes of the prestidigitator who is at 
the head of its Government. 

Hence Prestidigitato‘rial, Prestidi-gitatory 
adjs., of or pertaining to prestidigitation. 

1860 Adi ear Round No. 63, 312 Prestidigitatory ele- 
ments of entertainment were not wanting. 1861 in Datly 
7'ef, 22 Oct., He has managed his cards well if he has sub- 
stituted prestidigitatorial feats for operatic. 


Prestige (||prest7z, pre'stidz). [a. F. prestige 
(16th c. in Littré) an illusion, esp. in pl. ‘ deceits, 
impostures, delusions, iugling or cousening tricks’ 
(Cotgr.), in mod.F. illusion, magic, glamour, ad. 
1. prestigium a delusion, illusion, usually in pl. 
frestigiz, illusions, juggler’s tricks, for *pre- 
strigium {. prestringére to bind fast (prestringere 
oculos to blindfold, hence, to dazzle the eyes): see 
PRESTRINGE.] 

+1. An illusion; a conjuring trick; a deception, 
an imposture. Usually 77. Obs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. [from Cotgr.], Prestiges.., deceits, 
impostures, delusions, consening tricks. 1661 Fustictary 
Ree. (S. H.S.) 1.12 The Dittay does not condescend upon the 
Sorcery and prestiges whereby the Pannell did effectuat the 
particulars lybelled. 1753-4 Wanauaton Princ. Nat. & 
Rev, Reilte. v. Wks. 1788 V. 92 That faith. .we are told, 
was founded on a rock, impregnable..to the sophisms of 
infidelity, and the prestiges of imposture! [1870 M. D. 
Conwav Earthw. Pilgr. vii. 99 Prestige is simply sre 
stigium, deccit ; and surely that is a dangerons weapon for 
a true cause to nse, 1881 Fareman in Life & Lett. (1895) 
11, 228 Prestige, you know, ] always like to have a pop at; I 
take it it has never lost its first meaning of conjuring tricks.] 

2. trans/. Blinding or dazzling influence; ‘magie’, 
glamour; influence or repulalion dcrived from 
previous character, achievements, or associations, 


or esp. from past success. [So in mod.F.] 

[181g Scorr Paul's Lett. (1839) 58 He | Napoleon] needed 
.. the dazzling blaze of decisive victory to renew the charm, 
or ee, as he himself was wont to call it, once attached 
to his name and fortunes.] 1829 IVesten. Rev. Oct. 397 The 
pleasure of these people does nol consist in acting upon 
their maxims of fon among themselves, but in the effect of 
them on the inferior world, Dissipate the prestige, and you 
deprive them of the delight. 2837 Fonatanqur Aug, tunudter 
Seven Administr 1. Inwod. 7 The prestige of the perfection 
of the law was nnbroken, 1838 Mitt 4. de Vigny Diss. & 
Dise. (1859) 1. 316 The prestige with which he [Napoleon] 
overawed the world is..the effect of stage-trick. 1845 Foap 
Flandbk. Spain 1. 201 Such is the prestige of hroad cloth. 
1847 Emrason Kepr. Aten, Shaks, Wks, (Bohn) 1. 354 Tad 
the prestige which hedges about a modern tragedy existed, 
nothing could have been done, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I. xviii, 216 The prestige of the (a with a savage is in bis 
notion of its infal PENS 1859 Kincstey A/isc. 1. 11 She 
[Elizabeth) comes to the throne with such a prestige as 
never sovereign came since the days wben Isaiah sang his 
pzan over young Hezekiah’s accession. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. iv. 66 Balliol..can set offa prestige of long 
standing against a deficiencyin thestipend. 1871 L. Sreruen 
Playgr, Eur, iii, Wn 1861..the prestige of the mountains was 
rapidly declining. 1878 Graostone Prim. Homer vill. 112 
Aidés..means honour, but never the base-born thing in these 
last times called prestige. 1898 Sia W. Haacovar in Daily 
News 9 May 8/6 People talk sometimes of prestige...1 am 
not very fond of the word. What I_ understand by prestige 
is the consideration in which nations or individuals are 


| held by their fellows. 


+ Presti-giate, v. ? Obs. rare. Also 8 pre-. 
[f late L. prastigiare (f. prestigium : see prec.) + 
-ATE 3.) rans. To deceive by jugglery or as by 
magic; to delude. Hence +Presti‘giated de- 
Inded, + Presti-giating deluding, pA/. ad7s. 

1647 Waro Sinip. Codler 17 To take Christ as himselfe 
hath revealed himselfe in his Gospel, and not as the Divell 


presents him to prestigiated phansies. 1716 M. Davirs 
Athen, Brit, Vt. 229 Prastigiating and ensnaring Arians, 


Prestigia‘tion. Now rare. Also 7 pre-. 
[n. of action from L. prestigidre: see prec.) 


PRESTISSIMO. 


The practice of juggling, soreery, or magic; de- 
ception or delusion by such practice; conjnring. 

ersgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) }. 83 Least thei 
might. .bee envegeled with the sorceres and prestigiation of 
devils, ¢ 3645 Howect Lett, (1650) 111. xxiit. 37 Examples 
-.of fascinations, incantations, prestigiations, of philtres, 
spells, charmes, sorceries, characters and such like, a 1670 

acket Cent, Sermt, (1675) 338 If such a thing come to pass 
by the Devil's mists and devices, then it is prastigiation or 
delusion, 1885 S?. Faees‘ Gaz. 20 June, At Piccadilly Hall 
-. To-day. Séances of Prestigiation, Mesmerism, and 
Thonght Transmission. 

Prestigiator (presti-dzi,clta1). Also 8 pree.. 
[a. L. praestigidtor, agent-n, f. prastigidre: see 
Puestigiate. So F. prestigiateur (16th c. in 
Godef. Comp/.).] One who practises ‘ prestigia- 
tion’; a juggler, a conjnrer; +a cheat. 

1614 Rateicn Hist, World 1. vi. § 7 (1634) 270 Prestigiators 
are such as dazell men's eyes, and make them seeme to see 
what they see not, 1660 H. Moae A/yst. God. w. iii. 103 
This cunning Prestigiator took the advantage of so high 
a place to set off his Representations the more lively. 1784 
t. Write Bampton Lect. iii. 141 Augustus ..had_pub- 
ished very rigorous ediets against the whole race of Pra 
stigiators. 1861 Miss Brappon Lady Lisle (1885) 74 The 
coin which the prestigiator shows is not the first shilling at all. 

+t Prestigiatory, «. Ods. [f. L. prestigiator: 

see prec. and -ory’.} Practising ‘ prestigiation’ ; 
juggling, conjuring; deceptive, delusive. 
, 1588 J. Harvey Dise. Probl, 66 el eae subornations, 
in some like prestigiatory, and sophisticall veine. @ 1677 
Baraow Ser. (1683) 1]. xx. 283 Wicked spirits deal onely in 
petty, low and useless prestigiatory tricks, 1681 GLANVILL 
Sadducisous uu. 204 By that «xAepwxia, or Prestigiatory 
art or faculty of these ludicrous Daemons. 

+ Prestigion. Oés. rare. [irreg. f. late L. pre- 
Stigitm a delusion, illusion, trick (see PRESTIGE) 
+-I0N.] = PRESTIGIATION, 

1635 Hevwoon Hierarch. 1x. Comm, 610 Simon Magus.. 
after all his cheating, jugling and prestigion (if ] may so 
call it),..at the prayers of St Peter his spells failed. 1637 
— London's Mirr. Wks, 1891 IV. 314 Pride, Arrogance, 
Sloath, Vanity, Prestigion. 


Prestigious (presti‘dzas),@. Nowvere. Also 
ypre-. fad. late L. prwstigiosus full of ticks, 
deceitful, f. Arastig?-e PRESTIGE + -ous. So F. 
prestigienx (16th c.in Hatz.-Darm.) illusive, using 
charms.] Practising juggling or legerdemain; of 
the nalure of or characterized by juggling or magic; 
cheating, deluding, deceitful ; deceptive, illusory. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 48 b, Ashamed are not 
these prestygiouse Papystes, to vtter it in their storyes and 
reade it in their Sayntes legendes. 1607 Dekker ihore of 
Babylon Wks. 1873 I. 195 That inchantresse. . by prestigious 
trickes in sorcerie, Has raiz‘d a base Dulas ae azwgiy Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11.116 Asin the Mines prestigious 
Spirits lurk, And while the Miners sleep, seem hard at work, 
3884 Swinaurne in 19th Cent. May 771 The prestecn in- 
fluence which turned the heads and perverted the bearts of 
the Byrons and the Hazlitts of his day. 1887 T. Crito in 
Contemp. Rev. May 713 The grandiose language, the rings 
ing rhymes, and the prestigious metaphors. 

Tlence Prestigiously edv.; Presti‘giousness. 

1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super. 208 He..that was pre- 
stigiously besieged, and inuisibly yndermined with that 
weapon of weapons. 1646 Gauce Cases Conse. 115 There 
is nothing but preestigiousnesse of Forme, End, Effect. 1664 
H. More Afyst, Zuig. 437 Their being able to make a con- 
secrated wafer appear to be the very Body and Person of 
Christ is such a piece of prestigiousness as has no parellel. 
1671 Satmon Syn. Afed. 11. xxv. 459 We cannot beso presti- 
giously ]mpudent, as to. pretend to the World. .that these 
our Pills will Cure all diseases. 

+ Presstigy. Ods.rare—'. In 7 preestigie. [ad. 
L. prastigi-unt: see PRESTIOE.] ? = PRESTIGE I. 

x652 Gaute Mfagasirom. 250 They committed it, to nurse, 
lo a prodigious hagge that high! praestigie. 

Prestimony (pre‘stimani). Canon Law, Also 
8 pre-. [ad. F. prestimonie (1690 in Halz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. prestimonium (781 in Du Cange), f. 
L. prastére to furnish, etc. ; see PRESTATION and 
-MoNy.] (See quot.) 

1727-41 Cuamaeas Cyel., Prestimony, Prestimionia,in the 
canon law, a term about which authors are much divided... 
Upon the whole, the surest opinion seems to be this, that 
praestimony is a fund or revenue appropriated by the founder 
for the pibeiniedce of a priest, without being erected into 
any title or benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, 1848 in 
Wuarton Law Lex.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Prestimonial (-méuniil) 2@., of or per- 
taining to prestimony. 

31706 tr. Dupin's Ecet. fist, 16th C. U1. wv. xx, 332 Some 
simple Benefices,. also Donatives, or Prestimonial Portions, 
as hey are called. b 

Prestinate, obs. form of PRisTINATE. 

|| Prestissimo (prest/*ss?mo), @., adv, sb. Mus. 
[It. prestissimo, superl. of presto adj. and adv.: see 
Presto.] A musical direction indicating very rapid 
performance: Very quick, very fast; as 5d. a very 
quick piece or movement. Hence ¢ransf. 

1724 Short Explic. For, Words in Mus. Bhs, Prestissino, 
is Saree Fast or Quick. 1841 Maazyat Poacher \xiv, 
At the report of the pistol, the. choristers struck up prestis- 
simo with their fect. 1882 Miss Baanoon A/é Royal it, 
Angns had naturally taken the time of life's march prestis- 
simo, 3904 Iiesfi, Gaz. 22 Feb. 3/1 Our opponents’ totals 
of 388 and 351 mnst_seem big enongh in England, but ont 
here on these prestissimo wickets they are really nothing 
like so formidable as they look. 


PRESTLY. 


+Prestly, adv. Obs. Also 4-5 pristly, 
prystly, 6 preastly. [f. Presta. +-Ly2.] 

1. Readily, quickly, promptly, immediately. 

1340 Ayend, 140 Pe ournemens of bo3samnesse Rccerta 
pet ys, bet me bone prestliche, gledliche, simpleliche, klen- 
liche, generalliche, zuyftliche, and wiluolliche. ¢1350 Widd. 
Paderne 1146 Bobe partizes prestly a-paraylde hem. 2a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2762 He flenges to syr Florent, andirastly he 
kryes,—* Why flees thow, falls knyghte? be fende hafe bi 
sale!" ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xix, He prekut oute prestely. 
15.. Adam Bel & Clyne of Clough 451 They preced prestly 
into the hall, 31548 Uoart Zrasur. Par, Luke xxiv. 189b, 
His speciall great strength.. was pa. and readily shewed 
foornh at the houre of his death. ¢1557 Ape. Pargea /’s. 
cli. 288 His sauing helth comth prestly on ‘To ryd thy life 
from pery!s all. 

2. Eagerly, urgently, earnestly. 

€ 1400 Destr. Troy 230 Yift pu puttes pe pristly bis point 
for to do. 1922 World §& Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 253 
Now pray you prestly on every side ‘lo God omnipotent. 
164a H. More Song of Sou ut. i. 1.x, The heart, the heart- 
blond, brains fleet aire, hot fire ‘To he the thing that they 
so prestly sought, Some have defin’d. 

Prest-money, earlier form of PRess-Money, 

+Prestness. Ols. rare". [f. Prest a,+ 
-NESS.] Readiness, preparedness, 

1582 Lo. Burcuiey in Ellis Orig. Led. Ser. 1. IIL, 100, 
I was glad to perceaue your prestnes to enter into Scotland. 

| Presto (precsto), 2.1, adv, 56.1 ALusic. [It. 
vee quick, quickly (¢eapo presto quick time) :— 
ate L. prast-us, f. earlier prestd adv., at band, 
ready, in med.L. prompt, quick : see Presr @.] 

A, adj, or adv. A direction indicating rapid 


performance : In quick time; fast. 

1683 Puaceit Sonnatas in 1/f Parts Pref., The English 
Practitioner..will find a few terms of art, perhaps unusual 
to him, the chief of which are.. Presto. 1724 Short Expire. 
For. Words in Alus. Bks., Presto Presto, or Pinu Presto, 
very Fast or Quick. /éfd., Ble Presto, not too Quick 5 
or not quite So Quick. 1752 Avison A/us. Expression 107 
The words Andante, Presto, Allegro, &c., are differently 
apply‘d in the different kinds of Slusic. 2876 STainer & 
Barrett Diet. Afus. T Presto, fast. ; : : 

B. as sé. A movement or piece in quick time. 

1869 Athenzunt 20 Nov., The final presto was a miracle 
of consentaneousness, the rapidity of the movement never 
interfering with the distribution of light and shade. 1888 
Mars. H. Waro &. Elsmere 394 How the presto flew as 
though all the winds were behind it. 

Presto (pre'sto), adv.2, a.2, sb.2 [a. It. presto 
adj. and adv., quick, quickly: the same word as 
prec., but the two uses are unconnected in Eng.] 

A. adv, (interj.) Quickly, immediately, at once ; 
used by conjurers and jugglers in various phrases 
of command, esp. Lresto, be gone, Hey presto, pass, 
etc.; hence, = immediately, forthwith, instanter. 


Also interjectionally : see quots. 1821, 1892. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered 1. i, Presto, Go to, a 
word to the wise: away, fly, vanish! 1622 Masse tr. Ade. 
uran's Guzman TAY, 47 Crying. out Presto, bee gone,.. 
hee flies away in the ayre. 1656 BLount Glessogr., Presto 
«+, a word used by Juglers, in their Hocus Pocus tricks, 
a 1683 Otonam Poet. Wks. (1686) 89 Hey Jingo, Sirs! 
What's this? 'tis Bread you see; Presto be gone! ‘tis now 
a Deity. 17a: Swivr South Sea Wks. 1755 11. 1, 132 Put 
in your money fairly told; Presto be gone—"Tis here agen. 
r8a1 Byron is. Ftedgve, Ixxviii, The moment that you had 
pronounced him one, Presto! his face changed, and he was 
another. 1858 Lytton What will he do 1. iil, Hey, presto,— 
quick, while we turn in to wash our hands, Ege E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 72 You pressed a bell, the boy appeared 
with his lift, and, presto! you are in the street again. 

B. as 56, Au exclamation of ‘ presto! 

16a Buercuea Beggars Bush i. i. (1647) 83, x 8. Cloakes? 
looke ahout ye boys: mine’s gone. 2 B. A—— juggle ‘em! 
[Pox] o' their Prestoes: mine's gone too. a 1677 Barrow 
Serut, (1686) 111. xvi. 185 Neither..a spirit, that will be 
conjured down by a charin, or with a Presto driven away. 

C. adj. or attrié, At hand, in readiness ; active, 
ready, rapid, quick, instantaneous; of the nature 
of a magical transformation; juggling. 

1644 Butwer Cééror, 100 Upon the hearing of which 
watchword they were to be presto and at Hand to execute 
their dumbe commands. 1767 S. Paterson Amother Trav. 
1.80 Instantaneously she betook herself to presto-prayer. 
1826 H. N. Corerioce West /adies (1832) 285 There is no 
hocns pocus.., no presto movements. 1877 Paperhanger, 
Painter, Grainer, etc. 107 The presto system [of graining]} 
is very useful where work is required to be done out of 
hand, as it may be varnished almost immediately. 

Hence Pre‘sto v, érans., to convey or transfer 
instantaneously, by or as by magic; to conjure. 

3831 Examiner 92/a The man of magic must have ‘ pre- 
stoed ' the watch into his own pocket. 1853 /raser's Mag. 
XLVIL. 19 The latter, by a process of etymological con- 
juring.. have sought to presto thunuus out of ¢anuiut 


Prestod, obs. form of PrizsTHoop, 

+Prestolate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. F. pre- 
stoler (Rabelais), ad. L. prestolirt to stand ready 
for, wait for: see -ATE3.] fvaxs, Toawait. 

1653 Uaquuart Rabelais wu. vi. 31 We prestolate the 
coming of the Tahellaries [orig. prestodans les tabellaires & 
venir] from the Penates and patriotick Lares. 

| Prestominm, pre- (préstemidm). [mod.L., 
f. Pre- B. 34 Gr. oréutov, dim, of o7dza month.] 
The anterior segment of the head of an annelid, 
bearing the eyes and tentacles. Hence Presto’mial 
a., of or pertaining to the prestomium. 


1877 Huxtev Anat, [uv. Anint v. 232 The peristomium 
and the praestomium together are ordinarily confounded 


1823 


under the common term of ‘head’, /éa,, The praestomial 
tentacle is stinilar in structure to an otdinary cirrus. 

+ Prestri‘ction, 06s. rave". [Aad. late 1. 
prestriction-em binding fast, n. of action f, pre- 
Stringére; see next.] The binding or tying up 
of the eyes; blindfolding, blinding. 

1641 Mitton Axewmady. iii, Wks. 1851 IIL. 213 Boast not 
of your eyes, “tis fear'd you have Balaams disease, a pearle 
in your eye, Mammons Prestriction. 

+Prestringe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pre- 
Stringére to bind fast, also to touch upon, 
mention, f. pra, Pre- A. + s/ringcre to draw tight, 
totouch.] ¢azs. To touch upon, mention, refer to, 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. w. iit. (1713) 292 The greatest 
Wits of the World have been such Persons as you seem so 
freely to prestringe. 

Prest sail = press of sail: see Press 56.1 9. 

Pre-study: see Pre- A. 1. Prestwoode, 
obs. form of Prizstioop. Presubsistent, Pre- 
subterminal: see Pre- A. 3, B. 3. 

Presul (prisdl). rare. [a. L. preesud a dancer 
in public, the leader of the Sa/ (dancing priests), 
henee in late L.a president, in med.L. a prelate, 
bishop, f. *Sresilire, presudt-tun, to dance before 
others, f. rw before, in front + sadire to leap, 
dance.] A prelate, a bishop. LIlence Pre‘sulate, 


the tenure of office of a ‘presul’. 

(1377 Laxct. P. PL B. xv. 42 For hisshopes yhlesced pei 
beretl many names, Presnd and foutifer and smetropoll- 
tanns.) 1877 11. Budtinger's Decades (1592) 885 These are 
called both shoes chiefe priests, and presuls. 1853 J. 
Stevenson Hist. Was. Beda 431 note, Upon which day 
Deusdedit..commenced the tenth year of his presulate. 


|| Presultor. Ods. rare—*. In 7 pre-. [Late 
L. prasetor one who dances before others, agent-n. 
f, *presilire: see prec.] One who leads the dance, 

1678 Ceowortn /utell. Syst. 397 In the world, God, as 
the Coryphieus, the Precentor and Prasultor, beginning 
the Dance and Musick, the Stars and Ileavens move round 
afier him according to those numbers and measures, which 
he prescribes them, all together making up one most excel- 
lent Eaaca 

+ Presultory, a. Os. nonce-wd. [f. after DE- 
suLtory: see Pre- A. and prec.] Characterized by 


leaping forward, presumptuous. 

1652 Gavtr Magastront. 147 Betwixt the desultory levity 
of an indifferent casualty and the presultory temerity of an 
urging and inevitable necessity. at 

Presumable (prizi#mab'l),a. [f. Presumev. 
+-ABLE; so F. préseemadle (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1, Capable of being presumed or taken for granted ; 
probable, likely. 

1692 Locke 7'oleration m1 viii, Wks, 3727 II. 380 Which 
Corruption of Nature, that they may retain... I think is 
very presumable. 1704 Norns fdeal World ui, 5 Sup- 
posing met to consist of soul and body, ‘tis fairly pre- 
sumable that ’tis my soul that thinks. 1868 Stantev iVesév. 
Ab, iii. 145 No other presumahle mark of violence was seen. 

2. ‘To be expected or counted on beforehand. 

1825 Lams Leé. fo Old Gentlentan, Whether a person.. 
of sixty-three..may hope to arrive, within a presumable 
number of years, at..the character..of a learned man. 1860 
Aouer Manriel’s Prov. Poetry xix. 435 The abrupt return 
of Philip Augustus. compromised the presumable results of 
the third crusade. ; 

Presumably, adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥%.] 

+1. With presumption or taking of things for 
granted without examination. Ods. rare. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ff. 34 Authors presumably 
writing by common places, wherein for many yeares pro- 
miscuously amassing all that makes for their subject. 

2. Qualifying a statement: As one may presume 
or reasonably suppose 5 by presumption orsupposi- 
tion ; probably. 

3846 Por Kirkland Wks. 1864 III. 38 A journal exclu- 
sively devoted to foreign concerns, and therefore presumably 
imbued with something of a cosmopolitan spirit. 1869 
Browninc Xing & BA. vut.1257 Where all presumably is 

aceand joy. 3880 L, STEPHEN Pofc i. 2 The little house- 

old was presumably a very quiet one, 1885 Sir H. Cotten 

in Law times LXXIX. 195/1 A vendor is presumably 
aware of the nature of his title. 

+ Presu‘mant, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. prdsu- 
mant, pres. pple. of préseemer to PRESUME.) Pre- 


suming, presumptuous. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 318 If his Maiestie 
permit it to passe currant without due punishment inflicted 
vpon the presumant scribe [Father Parsons}, 1612 T. James 
FJesnit's Downf. 66 This great auctority, which this pre- 
sumant Scribe tooke vpon him, made him no little prowd. 

Hence +Presu‘mantly (in MS. fresumatlye) 
adv., presumingly, presumptaously. 

¢ 1536 in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. (1872\ 1. 411 She spake 
he* wordes presumailye, & sayd: ‘ye Byrdes, behold & sel 
Do nat gruge, for bis wyll hyt be; Suche ys my fortune.’ 

+Presume, sé. Obs. [f. next.] The act of 
presuming. 

1. Anticipation, expectation. 

¢ 1470 Henavson Mor, Fad. vin.(Pr. Sw.) xxxiii, Thir sniall 
birdis..lichtit doun, Bot of the nettis na presume thay had. 

2. Presumption, audacity; an instance of this. 

1590 TY. Watson Eglogue Death Sir F. Walsinghaut 360 
Ah but my Muse.. begins to tremble at my great presume. 
1610 W. FourtncHam Art of Survey Ep. Ded. 2 Praying 
your gracious Indulgence for my rude Presume. 1611 
Cuarman /liad xt. 495 When their cur-like presumes More 
urged the more forborne. 


’ 


PRESUME. 


Presume (pr/ziz‘m’, v. Also 4 -sewme, 
-sum, Se. pressume, 6 preswme, ‘Sc. presome, 
7 presume. [a. I’. Arcsemer (12-13th co in 
lJatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prastim-ére to lake before, 
anticipate, in late I. to take for granted, assume, 
suppose, dare; f. frat, Pre- A. 1 + saimére to take.J 

tL. vans, To take possession of without right ; 
to usurp, seize. Obs. rare. 

€ 1380 Wvrerr Sed. IAs. LIL. 363 Pe pope inai not opinlier 
telle pat he is Anticrist.. ban for to putte many mennis lyves 
for pis office bat he presumeb. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
IL. 157 Kinadins.. presumede alle the grownde [orig. éerraaz 
omnent nsurpavit), 

2. To take npon oneself, undertake without ade- 
quate authority or permission; to venture upon. 

a. with simple object. 

€1380 Wreuie Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 76 Pei hen contrarie to 
alle bes newe ordris bat ben presumed ajens Crist. 14.. 
Kudle Syon Monast. iit. in Collect. Tapagr. (1834) I. 31 any 
hane desire to lyghe in her cowle, none schal presume thys, 
withe oute speci] licence of the abhes, 1490 Caxion f/ow 
to Die 7 Late none presume nothynge of hym selfe. 1541 
Act 33 fen. VITL, c. 6 Evill dispused persons, ..presumynge 
wilfullye and obstynatlye the violacion and brvach of the 
saide Acte. 1669 Lo. Cuawortit in 12/4 Aep, U/ist, MSS. 
Comet, App. v.13, | had not prasumed so much but that 
I have heard my Lorde off Rutland say {etc.J. 1780 Joun- 
son Let. fo Mrs. Thrale 10 July, Hopes of excellence 
which I once presumed, and never have attained, 1784 
Cowrer Yash tt. 439 One..whose powers, Presuming an 
attempt uot less subline, Pant [ete.]. 

b. with zzf. ‘To be so presumptuous as; to 
take the liberty ; to venture, dare (¢o do something). 

1375 Barwour Bruce 1. 572 [The King] swour that he suld 
wengeance ta Off that brwys, that presumyt swa Aganys 
him to brawle or rys. ¢137§ Sc. Leg. Saints tii. (A nectreas) 
822 Fore he be-cause of cowalice, pressuinyt sik a man to sla. 
1460 Carcrave Chron, (Rolls) 43 He [(Uzziah] presumed 
to do upon him the prestis stole. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Conmnintiont, We do not presume to come to this 
thy table (o mercifull lord) trusting in onr owne righteousnes, 
but {ete.]. 1634 W. Wooo New Eng. Prosp. To Rdr, Yet 
dare I presume to present thee with the true relation. 1732 
Por: £ss. Jan tt. 1 Know then thyself, presume not Gud 
toscan. 1791 Mrs. Raocuirre Nom. Forest v, May I pre- 
sume to ask what has interested you thus in her favour? 
1868 FE. Evwarns Aafeg’ I. xxiii. §17 ‘To his mind, it was.. 
intolerable that historians should presume to sit in judgment 
on the actions of kings. 

+0. Also presume oneself, Presume upon oneself, 


in same sense. Oés. 

¢1440 Gesta Rom, xxiii. 78 (Harl. MS.) O ! rybawde, whi 
hast pou presumyd thi self for tosey that pou were emperour ? 
1444 Rodis of Larlt. V.108/2 Who so evere presume opon 
hym or thaime, to accept or occupi¢ the seide Office of 
Sherreff, by vertue of Sel Grauntes. 1489 Caxton Fayfes 
of A.W. xv.275 Noon ought to presume himself to take eny 
thinge of the armes of an other. 

td. ref. To set oneself up, be presumptuous. 

€1340 HAmroty f’vose Tr. 2t Presumynge of thi silfe and 
veynlikynge of thi silfe of eny thynge that God hath sent 
the bodili or gostely. 

+3. drans. (with 2. or cl.) To profess, pretend, 


make pretension. “Also presume upon oneself 
(quot. 1470). 

1470-85 Matorv Arthur u. i. 76, I wille my self assaye.., 
not presumynge vpon my self that I am the best knyghte. 
1557 Nortu Guenara’s Diall Pru. xiii. (1568) 22 The 
prince whiche is vertuous, and presumethe to be a christian, 
+ oughte to considre what losse or profyte will ensue 
thereof. /ééd, xxxvii. 62 Ifa man did narowly examin y*® 
vyces of many, which presume to bee very vertuous, 1581 
Perris Guazzo's Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 52 Those who will not 
presume to bee able to doe anie thing, knowe how to doe 
most thinges, and those who take npou thein to knowe all 
thinges, are those which commonlie knowe nothing at all. 
16sa GauLe J/agastrom, 279 Although be much presumed 
to be an astrologer or diviner, himselfe. 


th. intr. Presume of: to lay claim to pre- 
sumptuonsly, pretend to. Ods. rare—). 

1599 Luwsne Auiwadz. 31, I will not presume of muche 
knowledge in these tounges, 

4, trans. To assume or take for granted; to 
presuppose; to anticipate, count upon, expect (in 
earliest instances with the notion of over-con- 
fidence). sfec. in Law: To take as proved until 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. a. with 


inf., obj. clause or obj. and compl. 

3377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. Prol. 108 pe cardinales atte Courte 
pat .. power presumed in hem a Pope to make.  ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Merch, 7.59 A ful greet fool is any conseillour.. 
That dar presume, or elles thenken it That his conseil 
sholde passe his lordes wit. 1456 Sia G. Have Law Arnis 
(S.T.S.) 2a7 Fra tyme a man be ressavit in service he is 
presumyt ay to be servand quhill he be releschit of his 
service. 3638 Starkey Ang/and 1. iv. s21 That, by the law 
ys presupposyd snd vtturly presumyd to be truth. 2590 
Swinaurne Vestaments vt. xiii. 223 Some are of opinion, 
that every man is presumed to line till he be an hundred 
yeares old. 16a8 - Seencer Logick 304 The proposition 
presumes, that one of the three must be indured, and no 
more hut one of them. 1759 Robertson //ist, Scotd. ut. 
Wks. 1813 L. 236 Elizabeth, we may presume, did not wish 
that the proposal should be received in any otber manner. 
1805 E. it ast Reforts Vi. 82 At any time beyond the 
first seven years they might fairly peu him dead. 1879 
Lussocr Addr, Pol, & Educ. i. 20 Cicero in one of bis letters 
to Atticus..presumes that he would not care to have any 
from Britain. 4 

b. with simple object. 

1565 Kee. Priny Council Scot. 1. 34 

presumit alteratioun of the guid an 


Hir Majestic nevir 
quiet esiait of the 
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PRESUMED. 


commoun weill. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 131 We 
cannot presume tbe existence of this animall, nor dare we 
affirme there is any Phaenix in Nature. @1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt.i. 19 Kind and merciful men always presume the 
best. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 4x2 Until a writ of seisin 
is awarded, executed, and returned, (all which must appear 
upon record, and_cnnnot be presumed). 1871 Str W. M. 
de! in Law Rep. 6 Chanc. App. 357 Death is presumed 
rom the person not being heard of for seven years. 


5. intr, To act or proceed on the assumption of | 


right or permission; to be presumptuous, take 
liberties. Often presente o12, upon (fof): to act 
presumptuously on the strength of, to rely upon as 
a pretext for presumption ; also in neutral sense, 


to take advantage of. 

¢1430 Lypa. Jin. Poenss (Percy Soc.) 37 To be coupled to so 
hiheastate, Inm unable, I am not apt thereto, So to presume. 
1§80 Lyuv Lnuphues (Arb) 246 Presume not too much of the 
curtesies of those. 1600 EK. Bioust tr. Conestaggio 6 The 
Catholique King knowing the Portugals to presume beyond 
their strength. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 6 If they presume 
too much upon their nobility. @1708 Beveripce # hes. 
Theol. (x70) 11. 250 To take no care, is to presume upon 
providence. 1797 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Itvit. 
(1832) IIL, 106 Ignorance will presume, and its presumption 
will be chastised. 1877 Freemas orm. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. 
app. 785 Lest other strangers should venture to presume on 
their kindred with Kings. 1885 [see Press v.' 16). 

8. itr. To press forward presumptuously; to 
advance or make one’s way over-confidently into 
an unwarranted position or place; to aspire pre- 
sumptnously ; to presume to go. Now rare or Ofs. 

1430 Freemasonry 917 Presume not to hye for nothynge, 
For thyn hye biod, ny thy comynze. 1865 STAPLETON tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Feng. 159, 1 straightly chardged him not to 
presume to that mynisterie which he could not do aecord- 
Ingly. 1667 Minton P. ZL. vit. 13 Up led by thee, Into the 
Heaven of Heavens [ have presumed, An earthly guest. 
1697 Devon I7ing. Past. vi. 31 If my Wishes have pre- 
sum‘d too high. 

7. Presume on, upon, (tof): to rely upon, count 
upon, take for granted; to form expectations of, 
look for. Now rare or Obs. 

e1586 C'tess Pemproxe Ps. xcr ii, (Thou shalt] on his 
truth noe lesse presume, Then most in shield affy. 1897 J. 
Kinc Oa Jonas (1618) 46 Some haue presumed, by con- 
iecture, vpon his going to Tarshish, and fleeing from the 
face nf the Lord. 1608 Doo & Creaver Expos. Prov. ix-x. 
125 They presumed of peace and safety, and so their 
destruction commeth suddenly without resistance. 1664 
Preys Diary 27 July, How uncertain our lives are, and how 
little to be presumed of. 1688 Pennsyde, Archives 1. 107 
Upon which acconnts I shall presume on you. 1766 Exrick 
Loudon IV. 202 These conld not be presumed npon for 
columns exceeding four feet in dinmeter. 1803 Forest of 
flohenelbe 1.9, L was not to presume onany further favours. 

Presumed (prizizmil), Aff. 2. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Assumed before or without proof; taken 
for granted; anticipated, expected. 

1597 Ilooker ced. Pol. v. 1x. § 6 As there is in their 
Christian Parents and in the Church of God a presnmed 
desire that the Sacrament of Baptisme might be given thei. 
1646 Sia T. Browne (¢7tde) Pseudodoxia Epidemica: or 
Enquiries into Very many received ‘Tenents, And commonly 
presumed Truths. 1817 Jas. Mint. Brit. dndia iL. iv. v. 169 
‘he unpopularity .. Jaffier's administration, and the 
presumed weakness of his government. 


Presumedly (prizi#-médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] As is or may he presumed; supposedly. 

1869 Daily News 11 June, The majority..of presumedly 
educated people. 1885 J. Pavn Luck Darretls ti, The cal 
was .. presumedly within a few doors of her destination. 
1895 Satmono Chr. Doctr. Jamort, mi. 29 Take the 
synoptical account. .as presumedly the earlier. 

Presumer (pri/zi#:ma1). [f. PResunE v + 
-ER1,] One who presumes. 

1, A presumptuous person. 

1g09 Fisuea Sernt, Wks. (1876) 270 Of such presumers 
scante one amonges a thousande cometh vnto this grace. 
1645 Mitton Codas¢t, Wks. 1851 IV. 345 An illiterat, and 
arrogant presumer in that which hee understands not. 1791 
Paint Rights of Man u. iv. (1792) 55 Mr. Burke is such 
a bold presumer. 1845 Mas. S.C. Hate MWiutedoy viii, 
‘The broad, vulgar, pompous presumer who dared to tattle of 
‘his family’. R 

2. One who assumes or takes something for 


granted, without proof, 

1692 Locke Toleration iit. Wks. 1727 I]. 462 He must 
pass for an admirable Presumer, who seriously affirms that 
it is presumable that all those who conform to the National 
Religion, where it is true, do so understand, believe and 
practice it, as to be in the way of Salvation. 1708 H, Doo- 
wet Nat, Mort. Hunt. Souls 152 The Question... whether 
the Mistakes be such as the Presumer takes them to be. 

Presu'ming, vé/. sd. [f. Presume v. +-1ncl] 
The action of the verb PRESUME; presumption. 

xs82 Bentiey Afon, Matrones u. 172 By the transgression 
of Adam, whose haughtie presuming. .thonght to be as Thy 
selfe. a@1694 Tittotson Serm. ph, iv. 29 Wks. 1717 11. 
396 An affront to modest Company, and a rude presuming 
upon their goer sien. 1871 R. Exits tr. Catudlus xxiv. 6 
Ere you suffer his alien arm's presuming. 

Presuming, ff/. a. [f. PRESUME v. + -ING2,] 
That presumes; presumptnons, arrogant. 

1604 Sufplie. Fas. fin Southey Comm.Al Bk. Ser. ut. 
(1849) so The Puritan as he increaseth daily above the 
Protestant in number, so is he of a more presuming. .dis- 
position and zeal. 1676 Daypen 4urengz. Epil. 42 He 
more fears (like a presuming Man) Their votes who cannot 
judge, than theirs who can. 1859 Mitt Liderty iv. 139 If one 

erson could honestly point ont to another that he thinks 
fie in fault, without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming. 


1824 


Hence Presu'mingly adv., presumptuously. 

1608 Hirron IVks. 1. 697 Grant that I may not bee 
presuminglie secure touching mine owne estate. r185r 
Blackw, Mag. LXX11. 515 And thus may’st thou..mect the 
Fate thon can’st not see, In hope, but not presnmingly. 


+Presu-:mpted, fa. pple. Ols. rare". [f.L. 


| prasunepl-us, pa. pple. of presitmere (sce next) + 
» Pa. pp 


-ED 1] Made or done presumptuously. 

1550 Bat A fol. 106 b, Neither is it a poynte of infidelyte 
against God, in them whych hath..dampnably vowed, nor 
yet a goynge hacke froma godly purpose [to hreak a vow], 
the vowe beynge presumted, dyssemhled, and fayned. 


Presumption (pr/zv'm*fan), Forms: 3 pre- 
sumciun, 4 -sumpciun, 4- presumption ; also 
4-5 -som(p)cion, -sumpsion(e, 4-6 -cio(u)n(e, 
-eyon, §-sumcyoun(e,-sumpscione, 6 .S¢.-tioun, 
7 -sumtion; 7 pre-. [ME. a. OF. presumpcion 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Jresontpcion, mod.¥. 
présomption = Sp. presuncion, li. presunsione, ad, 
L. prvsumption-cm a taking beforehand, auticipa- 
lion, in late J. confidence, audacity, n. of action 
f. presiimére to PRESUME.) 

+1. Seizure and occupation without right ; usurpa- 
tion ; presumptuous assumption (of an office): cf. 


PRESUME uv. 3h. Obs. rare. 

[2a 1135 Leges Menrici I, c. 10 §1 (Schmid 442) Praemedi- 
tatus assaltus; robaria, stretbreche ; praesumptio terrae vel 
pecuniae regis.] 1432-g0 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 147 So that 
peple, of robbers made inhahitatores, occupiede the northe 
partes of Briteyne thro presumpcion. /é/d. VII. 18x 
Stigandus..entrede the seete of Wynchestre by presump- 
cion and supportacion [L. [Vymntontensem sedem invaserat]. 
1565 Harnina Confit, A pol. vt. xix. 333 In their presump- 
tion of that office they are not duly called vnto. x809-70 
Corertpce Friend (1844) 1. 34 An office which cannot be 
procured gratis. The industry, necessary for the due 
exercise of its functions, is its purchase-money: and the 
absence. .of the same,,implies a presumption in the literal 
. sense of the word. 

2. The taking upon oneself of more than is 
warranted by one’s position, right, or (formerly) 
ability ; forward or over-confident opinion or con- 
duct; arrogance, pride, effrontery, assurance. 

ax22g Aner, R. 208 Nis hit be spece of prude pet ich 
cleopede presumciun. 1340 «lycnd. 17 Pe pridde [bo3 of 
prede is] onerweninge pet we clepepb presumcion. 1395 
Purvey Kemonsétr, (1851) 131 To compel alle cristen men to 
belieue ech determination of the church of Rome is a blinde 
and open presumption of Lucifer and antichrist. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom, xxiii, 78 (Add. MS.) Thou shalt go to my lord, 
and there thou shalt aunswere of thyn presumpscion. 1§35 
Covernate 2 Sam. vi. 7 God smote him there beenuse of 
his presumpcion, so that he dyed there besyde the Arke of 
God. 1601 Suans. 4d/'s Weld. i.184 But most it is pre- 
sumption in vs, when The help of heanen we count the act 
of men. 1989 Bersnam £ss. 11, xli. 544 It would be great 
presumption in me to altempt a reply. 1875 Manninc 
Mission #f, Ghost iv. 107 Presumption is a confidence 
founded upon ourselves. 

3. The assuming or taking of something for 
granted; also, that which is presumed or assumed 
to be, or to be true, on probable evidence; a belief 
deduced from facts or experience; assumption, 
assumed probability, supposition, expectation. 

13.. Cursor Af, 27800 {Cott.) O bis hicums presumpcion, 

at es hoping of vnreson. 1362 Laxct. P. Pd A. x 42 

ei puytep forb presumpciun to prene pe sobe. 1386 
Cuaucer Afedib. » 440 By certeyne presumpcions and con- 
iectynges I holde and bileeue that Ged. bat suffred this 
bityde by Iuste cause resonable. 1§33 Mork Dededl. Salem 
Wks. 981/: A man may sometime be so enapecte of felony 
by reason of sore presumpcions, that thongh no man saw 
hym doe it..yet may he be founden giltye of it.  1g97 
Mortev /atrod. Mus. 150 Others hane done the contrary, 
rather vpon a presumption then any reason which they bane 
todoe so. 66x J. Davies tr. Afandelslo's Trav. 230 They 
«never order any to be tortured, but upon very great pre- 
sumptions. 1747 Gouto Eng. Ants 53 It will be proper to 
shew on what Presumptions it is grounded. 1838 De Morcan 
Ess. Probab. 91 We do not know the contents of the urn, 
but only tbe result of a certain number of drawings, from 
which we can draw presumptions ., about the whole con- 
tents. 1846 Gaote Greece 1. xxi. I. 160 ‘The presumptions 
are all against it. 1881 Westcott 4 Hoar Gré. NV. 7. Introd, 
§ 8 The..presumption that a relatively fate text is likely to 
bea relatively corrupt text. i 

b. spec. in Law. Presumption of fact: the 
inference of a fact not certainly known, from known 
facts. Presumplion of law: (a) the assumption of 
the truth of anything until the contrary is proved; 
(2) an inference established by the law as universally 


applicable to certain circumstances, 

1596 Bacon AMfaxc. § Use Con, Law 1. v. (1636) 25 So 
great a perturbation of the judgment and reason as in pre- 
sumption of law mans nature cannot overcome. 1766 BLack- 
stone Conent. IL. ix. 146 Having sown the land, which is for 
the good of the public, upon a reasonable presumption, the 
law wilt not suffer him to be a loser by it. 1844 GREENLEAF 
Law Evid. 1. iv. § 14.75 Presumptions of Law consist of 
those rules, which, in certain cases, either forbid or dispense 
with any ulterior inquiry. 1877 Wuaaton Law Laid, I. 
§ 1226. 440 A presumption of fact isa logical argument from 
a fact ta a fact; or..it is an argument which infers a fact 
otherwise doubtful, from a fact whichis proved. 1895 Pitt- 
Taylor's Law Evid. (ed. 9) 1. v. 69 Presumptive evidence 
is usually divided into two branches, namely, prestmnptions 
of law, and presumptions of fact. Presumptions of law 
consist of those rules, which, in certain cases, either forbid 
or dispense with any ulterior inquiry. Presumptions of law 
are sub-divided into two classes, namely, conclusive and 
disputable. 


PRESUMPTUOSITY. 


4. A ground or reason for presuming or believ- 


ing; presumptive evidence. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 13 If you will now 
aske me what presumption [ haue then to charge him more 
then another... 1 will answere you. 1658 BKAMUALL Conseer. 
Aps, v. 132 If the strongest presumtion in the world may 
have any place. 1971 Yunius Lete. xliv. (18-0) 239 ‘The 
presumption is strongly against them. 1838-9 Have 
Hist. Lit. 1. 1, iv. § 81. 323 There seems strong internal pre- 
sumption against the authenticity of these epistles. 1880 
Carrenten in 19¢4 Cent. Apr. 614 The presumption is 
altogether very strong, that these vast masses have originally 
formed part of a great ice-sheet, formed by the cumulative 
pressure of successive snow-falls. 

+ Presumptions, 2. 04s. Also 5 -tius, 5-6 
-teous, 6 -tiouse, presumtious. [ME. a. OF. 
presoncieus (14th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. pra- 
sumpliosus (sth ¢.), f. presumplidn-ent PResuMY- 
TION: see-10US; cf. the less regular PResumPTUOUS.] 
= Presumpruous a. i. (In quot. 1596 as adv.) 

¢ 1400 Desir. Trey 3847 Machaon the mody kyng was.. 
Proude & presumptius, prouyt of wille. asqg Compl. Scot. 
i. 19 Princis.. becummis ambitins ande_presumpteous, 
throucht grite superfluite of veltht. 1570 Levins Manip. 
227/32 Presumptiouse, presmurmptuosus, 1596 DALRYMPLE 
tr. Leslie's Mist. Scot. 1. (8.1. $.) 71 Mair arrogantlie, pre- 
sumpteous, and mair proudlie, than was decent. a 1607 
51x E. Dvea Writ. (1872) 39 Presumptions eye, to gaze on 
Phillis face. 1662 R. Matnew Und, Adch, § 81. 108 People 
desperntely presumptions hoth to abuse themselves and me. 
1815 Zeduca I. 248 ‘The growth of presumptious hopes. 

Hence + Presu'mptionsly adv.; + Presa‘mp- 
tiousness. 

x50: Douctas Pad, LJon. 1. Ix, Thon..*Presumpteonslie., 
My Lady heir blasphemit in thy rime. asia Act 4 
Hen. VITT,c. 19 Preanble, Presumtiously contrary to the 
lawes of Gode and all holy Churche. a 1642 Sia W. Monson 
Naval Tracts nt. (1704) p37’? That he carry not himself 
proudly or presumptiously. 166z R. Matuew Und, Alch. 
8 87.122 Some that have used it presumptiously. x1gso0 
Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 91 He receiveth. .the sacrament 
..too the condemnatyon of hys *presumptionsnes. 


Presumptive (prizomftiv), a. [a. F. pré- 
sompiif, -ive (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also obs. 


presumplif, ad. late L. presumptivus (Priscian), 


| 
| 


f, presumpe-, ppl. stem of presiiméere to PRESUME: 
see -1VE.] 

1. = Presumprvous 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1 Dantec Civ. Wars vut. ixvii, To keepe his forward- 
nes Backe from presumptine pressing. 16.. Baown (J.), 
There being two opinions repugnant to each another, it 
may not be presumptive or sceptical to donbt of both. 1748 
Smottett Nod. Rand. {18r2z) 1. 418 Your presumptive 
emulation in a much more interesting affair. 1816 J. Evans 
in Monthly Mag. XLI. 124 Having so far proceeded in 
a strain of dictatorship, that some..may deem altogether 
presumptive, 31883 Scttarr Hist. CA. I. iv. xxvi. 254 He 
protested in presumptive modesty, when Christ would wash 
his feet. 

2. Giving reasonable grounds for presumption or 
belief; warranting inferences. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 174 Quhitk claus is ad- 
jectit to mak the mair cleir probationn presumptive. 1685-6 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1V. 87 The evidences against 
him were very many, and the circumstances very numerous 
and presumptive. 1766 Bracnkstone Cone. IL. xiii, 197 The 
presumptive evidence of that right is strongly in favour of 

is antagonist. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Wisi Pris (ed. 4) 
II. 1028 ‘That will be presumptive against him, that he made 
that return, unless he shews the contrary. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk, Boz, First of May, This is strong presumptive evidence, 
hut we have positive proof—the evidence of our own senses. 
1895 [see PaEsumrtion 3b]. 

3. Based on presumption or inference; presumed, 


inferred. Heir presumptive: see Heir sé. 1b. 

1628, 1683, 1875 Presumiptive heir, etc. [see Hes sd. 1h). 
1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 89 This estate, wherein I 
have a reall & presumptive, tho’ not a present or a certain 
interest. 1818 Scotr Art. Midi. v, The case of Effie.. 
Deans..is one of those cases of murder presumptive. a 1854 
H. Reeo Lect. Eng. dist, ix. (1855) 289 The Duke of York 
being the heir presumptive, 1858 Sreans A than. 1 xii. 249 
Immortality is not made presumptive, as a conclusion 
banging on the last link of a syllogism, hut its giant glories 
are disclosed. 1874 Garen Short Hise. ix. § 4. 635 As the 
King was childless., Mary was presumptive heiress of the 
Crown. 

Presu'mptively, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] By 
presumption or inference; presumably. 

1677 Barnow Unity of Church (1680) 14 Presumptively 
every member of this [society] doth pass for a member of 
the other. 1771 Burne Poceers of Furies Wks. 1812 V. 402 
When he who could read and write was presumptively a 
person in Holy Orders, libels could not be general or dan- 
gerous. 1885 tae Sevaorne in Law Ref. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
647 The furniture of an hotel is not presumptively the pro- 
perty of the person who is occupying the hotel. 


+Presumptorily, adv. Obs. rare“. [f. 
late L. prasumpiorié adv., from presumptorius adj. 
(rare), presumptuous: see -ory 2 and -Ly2.] =PrE- 
SUMPTUOUSLY. 

1681 in Savile Corr. (Camden) 234, I durst not pre- 
sumptorily undertake .. that whatever stock of, that kind 
[tin at Marseilles] they should carry over should bee snfe. 


+Presumptuo:sity. Oés. vare—'. In 5 pre- 
somtweste. [a. obs. F. presompiuouseld, -ositd 
(15th c. in Godefroy) : seenext and-rry.] Usurpa- 


tion; = PRESUMPTION I, 

¢14g0 Loveticu Grail |. 340 But now knowe I wel that 
thilke same se, That I Inne sat be presomtweste, It Is that 
sameseye tomene Wher as God to his disciples Made his Sene. 


PRESUMPTUOUS. 


Presumptuous (pr/zv'mPtivas), a, Also 4 
-somptuose, 5 -sumptuose, (-suis), 5-6 -tuouse, 
-tuows(e. [a. OF. presuntuex (rath c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), presumptuoux, mod.F. présomplucux, 
ad. L. presumptudsus, late variant of the regular 
presumpliosus Presomprious, perh. influenced by 
Sunipludsus, £. suniptus (u-stem).] 

1. Characterized by presumption in opinion or 
conduct; unduly confident or bold; arrogant, 
presnming ; forward, impertinent. 

¢ 1350 Medit, de Passione Dom. in Hampote's Wks. (1896) 
I. 92 Neuere to be presumptuous ne proud of pi 3iftis. 
é ae Promp. Parv. 412/2 Presumptuowse, or bolde, or 
malapert (P. oner bolde), preswmpruosus. 1456 Sir G. 
Ilave Law Arms (S.T.S.) 84 Suppose a knycht wald be.. 
sa presumptuous that he wald assailge ane hundreth knychtis 
him allane. 1535 CoverDALe Dau. vii. 20 A mouth speak- 
ynge eee prune thinges. 1593 Susans. 3 /fen. V7.1. i. 
157 “lis not thy Southerne power.,Which makes thee thus 
presumptuous and prowd, 1635 Quaries Autbl., Hiero- 
efypk i, That glorious, that presumptuous thing, call'd man. 
1673 O. Waker £duc, (1677) 108 Such persons. .if not well 
regulated become scornful and presurntuous. 1777 Ropert- 
son /Jist. Amer. IL. v. 82 Narvaez, no less brave in action 
than presumptuous in conduct, armed himself in haste. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L. 1. xi, The tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain, 188: P, Brooxs 
Candle a asd It is almost as presumptuous to think 
you can do nothing as to think yon can do everything. 

+2, = PRESUMPTIVE 2. Obs. rare. 

@ 1639 Srottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scot. v.(1677)226 A number 
of presumptuous likelihoods and conjectures, to make it 
appear she was privy to the Murther. 1653 A. WiLson 

‘as. £ 285 Suspected of heing poisoned; the Symptoms 
being very presumptuous. ete 

+3. That assumes beforehand ; anticipative. Ods. 
rare—\, (But referred by Puttenham to sense 1.) 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie ut. xix, (Arb. 230 This 
figure was called the presumptuous. 1 willalsocall him the 
figure of presupposadl or the prenuenter. |Slarginal note: 
Procatalepsis, or the presumptuous, otherwise the figure of 
Presupposall.} 

Presumptuously, adv. [f. prec. + -Lx ?.] 
Iu a presumptuous manner; with presumption; 
with overweening self-confidence or forwardness. 

2362 Lanet. 7’. PZ, Ac xit, 8 Pou woldest konne pat J can 
and carpen hit after. Presumptuowsly, parauenture a-pose 
so manye, That [ete.}, 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) u. xiii. 
(1859) 49 Heretykes, and Scysinatikes presumptuously per- 
uertyn hooly Serypture. ¢1536 M. Nisper 7radade's 
Prol. to Romans in N, 7. in Scots (S.T.S.) 111. 338 They 
..ar blynde, and gangis to wyrk presimptwslye. r54a 
Henry VIIb Declar. Scots Bij, All these be ouer pre- 
sumptuously done agaynste vs, 16aa Row.anos Gd. WVeives 
& Bad 5 Grosse ignorance presumptuously will prate Of 
serious matters that concerne a State. @1720 SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) JVs. (1753) I. 136 Presumptuously to arro- 
gate a Preheminence ahove all their Brethren. 

Presu‘mptuousness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being presumptuous; groundless 
self-confidence ; over-bold forwardness. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 2810 Ny suche presumpsuisnas vpone 
here take. ¢€1490 Promp. Parv. 412/2 (MS. K.) Pre- 
sumptuowsnes, presumptuositas, 1535 CovERDALE 1 Sam. 
xvii. 28, I knowe thy presumptuoustesse well ynough, and 
the wickednesse of thine hert: for thou art come downe 
to se the battayll, 1688 Buxvan Ferns. Sinner Saved 
{r700) 98 ‘his presumptuousness is a very heinous thing in 
the eyes of God. 1802 Edin. Kev. 1. 201 It seems to be the 
business of philosophy..to restrain the presumptuousness 
of the theorist, 1882 A.W. Waroin Jac, Mag. XLVI. 
425 One thing. .may be asserted without presumptuousness. 


+Presuppone, v Os. Chiefly Se. [In 
1400 ad. med.L. presuppdncre (Albertus Magnus, 
a@1250), f. pre, Pae- A, 1+ suppdntre to SUPPOSE; 
in Sc. perh, f. Pre- A. 1 + Suprone (found ¢ 1§35)-) 
trans. To presuppose ; to assume beforehand. 

e1goo Afol. Loll, 19 Perfor bow peun prescit curse bi 
autorite of be [kirk], neuer pe lesse he presupponip be kirk. 
a 1598 Rottoce Sern, Wks, 1849 I. 480 This presupponeth 
.. that the church is full of sin so long as it is in this world. 
1609 Hume Admon.in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 583, I pre- 
suppone that theis grave personages wer alyve to behold 
your proceedingis. 

Presupposal (prisipdu'zil). Now rare. [f. 
next +-AL; cf. SUPPOSAL.] A ‘snpposal’ or supposi- 
tion formed beforehand ; a presupposition. 

1s89 Putrennam Lug. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 206 If our 
presupposall be true, that the Poet is of all other the most 
auncient Orator. /did. 239 [see Presumrtuous 3]. 1687 KR. 
L'Estaance Axnsw. Diss. 35 He..Proceeds upon the Pre- 
supposal of an Imaginary Breach, and Right. 1847-8 De 
Quincey Protestantism Wks. 1858 VIII. 131 Scriptural 
truth..is protected hy its prodigious iteration, and secret 
presupposal in all varieties of form. 

Presuppose (pris#péuz), v. Also 6-7 pre-. 
[a. KF. présupposer (14th c. in Littré), after med.L. 
presupponére (cf. PRESUPPONE): see PRE- A. 1 and 
SUPPOSE v.] 

1, érans. Of a person: To suppose, lay down, or 
postulate beforehand; hence, to take for granted or 
assume beforehand or to start with; lo presume. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3043 rs wale ther be no 
whyht To whom the offyce sholde of ryht Appertene off 
ducte. 148a Caxton revisa's fligden wt. xv, YC hester 
had be in his tyme [it] is to presuppose he wolde somwhat 
haue spoken of hir. 1530 Patsen. 52 For the declaryng of 
whiche thyng thre syiee® he to he presupposed. 1581 Lam- 
BARDE Liven, ut, vit. (1588) 243 The Jawe ete that 
he carieth that malicious mind with him. 1641 Best Faron. 
Bhs, (Surtees) 37 In makinge of a pyke they first frame 


i attempted it. 


| duced by that action. 
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theire staddle accordinge to the loades of hey that they 
presuppose shall bee layde in thei. 1703 Moxon Jfech. 
E£xere. 308 All the Authors I have met with seem to pre- 
suppose their Reader to understand Geometry. 1809 Syn. 
Ssitu Is. (1867) I. 179 Pre-supposing such a desire to 
please. 1875 Joweit Péato (ed. 2) ILD. 273 Vou can tell 
that a song or ode has three parts—. .that degree of know- 
ledge 1 may presuppose. 
+b. To suppose or assume the existence of (some- 
thing) as prior 4o something else. Ods. rare. 
(Ilere the pre- does not qualify the supposing, but in- 
dicates the order of the things supposed.) 
1697 G. K. Dise. Geom, Prodlems 7 To presuppose the 
knowledge of Conick Sections to the knowledge of sume 
| necessary Problemsin plain Geometry, is greatly incongruous. 
| 2. To suppose beforehand, or @ priori; to think 
| or believe in advance of actual knowledge or 


experience. 

c1g30 L, Cox A/et. (1899) 87 Presupposynge hym nat to 
be in muche other case. 1555 Epes Decades 321 Pree 
supposynge the thynge to bee impossible they neuer 
1573 G. Harvey Letier-th. (Camden) 25 .4 
man wuld have pruesupposid that the Masters letters to his 
president miht have dun somewhat with his prusident. 
1605 Lacon Adv. Learn. wn. xxi. $9 Mea of corrupted 
minds presuppose that honesty growcth out of simplicity of 


manners. 1865 Dickens Maus. Fria x, With a pervading 
air upon him of having presupposed the ceremony to be 
a funeral. 


3. Of a thing: To require as a necessary preced- 
ing condition ; co involve or imply as an antecedent. 

1526 Siler, Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 22 The holy lyfe of re- 
ligyon presnpposeth grace. 31594 Aire. Policy (1599) 54 
Gouernement presupposeth Order, forasmuch as without 
Order, there can he no due government. 1669 Crarexvon 
ss. Tracts (1727) 123 Princes. .can have few friends, because 
friendship presupposeth some kind of equality. 1802 Panny 
Nat. Theol. xxiit. (1819) 369.-\ law presupposes an agent, 
for it is only the mode according to which an agent proceeds. 
1866 Corni. Mag. Aug. 231 Ilealthy sleep presupposes a 
healthy state of brain. 1877 FE. R. Convnn Bas. Hearth vii. 
296 An effect presupposes a cause. : : , 

4. passive (from 1 or 3). Yo be implied or in- 
volved as something previously or already present 
or in existence. Formerly with fo (cf. 1b). 

1526 Pilger. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 155 [This] is necessaryly 
required to be had, as * meane directly presupposed, before 
y' every persone can attayne ty y® perfeccyon of y® contem- 
platyne lyfe. 15957 Epceworty Serv. Repert., laith, hope, 
and charitie, be presupposed to the .vil, giftes of the holy 
gooast. 1597 Hooker eed. Joé. vy. lviti. § 3 Other princi- 
ples. .although not specified in defining, are notwithstanding 
in nature implied and presupposed. 1653 Asuwent Sides 
A fost. 142 And Christs descent into Hell, is presupposed to 
the Article of his Resurrection. 21736 Soura Sevm. (1744) 
TX. xi. 319 In all rational agents, before every action there 
is presupposed a knowledge of the thing that is to be pro- 
1853 Lyxcu Sefflinprov. iv. 84 In 
all culture, nature is presupposed. a 

Ilence } Presuppo'se 54., a presupposition. Ods, 

1sga R. D. /Lyfmerotomachia 84 Having made thys .. 
swasive ero «1, determined ..to come backe againe 
to this noble.. Nymph, 


Presupposed (-dwzd), Afi. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Supposed, assumed, or implied beforehand. 
1577-87 Hounsuep Chron IL 19/1 All which presup: 
S ‘ plagues concurring. 1643 Marton Divorce u. xvi. 
Wis. 1851 1V. 103 The efficacie of those (cites) depends 
upon the presupposed fitnesse of either party. 1794 Howe 
in Pid Trans, LXXXV, 14 It was a particular satisfaction 


to have an evidence who had no presupposed opinion, there- 
foreimpartial. 1840 Trackeray Paris Sk.-bk., Case Peytel 
(1872) 194 The dreadful weight of his presupposed guilt. 

Presupposition (prisvpdzi-fon). Also 8 pree-, 
[ad. med. L. prvsupposttion-em (a 1308 in Duns 
Scotus Ler. Princip. 5. 20), n. of action from med.L. 
presupponéere: see Presvtrrone. So F, prd- 
Supposttion (14th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action or an act of presupposing; a 
supposition antecedent to knowledge; the assump- 
| tion of the existence or truth of something, as 

a preliminary to action, argument, etc. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh, AL. Aurel. xxx. (1535) 50 ‘To 
my lugement, these princis are not chosen, that they 
shulde cate more mete than all other,.. but with presup- 
position, yt they ought to knowe more than all other. 
1614 Secpen itles ‘Jon. 4 That cannot..be conceiued.. 
otherwise than with a presupposition of a Democracie, out 
of which, as is related, a Monarchie might haue original], 
tjox Norris /dead World 1. v. 238 That which Suaver calls 

sition, 187r Earte WAilol. Eng. 


a priority of prasup 
and adjective alike have their very 


Tongue § 387 ‘The ver 
nature based upon the pre-supposition of the substantive. 
2. That which is presupposed, assumed, or taken 


| 
for granted beforehand ; a supposition, notion, or 
' 


| 


idea assumed as a basis of argument, action, etc. ; 
an antecedent supposition, preliminary assumption. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 383 As ina Mathematicall 
Proposition, there were maay great conjectures and pre. 
suppositions, and many long circumstances te bring the 
matter toaconclusion. 2660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudié. 1. 
id. rule vi. § 1, I will not now examine whether they certainly 
follow from their premises and presuppositions. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos, (1867) |. iv. 397 The presupposition, absurd as it 
really is, has been generally entertained. 188a W. Wattace 
in Academy x Apt. 231/3 He sought to set before those who 
ignore philosophy,. .the consideration that there are a few 
presuppositions still unanswered and apparently unanswer- 
able by scientific methods, 2895 Adhenarnet 23 Feb. 242/3 
Pre-suppositions, axioms, postulates, call them what you 
will, are discovered hy analysis to be a necessary ingredient 
of unoyedee i and their acceptance is an act of faith, which 


| is justified by its results. 


| 


PRETENCE. 


Ilence Presuppositionless @., without pre- 
suppositions. 

1871 Davinson tr. Trendelendurg in Frail. Spee. Philos. 
V. 358. 1885 A. Setu in Lucycl. Brit. XVI. 795/12. 

Pre-surmise, -suspect: see Pre- A. 1, 2. 

Presydent, obs. f. PReceDENT, PRESIDENT. 

Presyes, -syse, obs. forms of PRECISE a. 

Presylvian, -symphysial: sce Pre- B. 3. 

|| Presystole prisi‘siol’). Physiol. [mod.L., 
f, Pre- Bo +Systote.] The interval immediately 
preceding the systole. Also trib. 

1884 .Vature 4 Sept, 4601 A study of the sphincters of the 
cardiac and other veins, with remarks on their hermetic 
occlusion during the presystole state. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Presystole, the Jatier part of the diaséofe, corresponding to 
the tiine occupied hy the dilatation of the ventricles 

Presystolic (préistplik', a. Physiol. [fas 
prec. +-10; so F. presystoligue.] Preceding the 
systole ; of or belonging to the presy stole. 

1857 Dunaiison Dict. Med. s.v., Presystolic friction sound, 
3876 [sce Peniviastotic]. 1897 Adéduit’s Syst. Med. 111.58 
He has..a well-watked presystolic thrill and a lond pre- 
systolic murmur at the cardiac apex. 

+ Pret, sb. Cés, rare. [short for It. Prete Gianni.) 
= PRester JouN, applied to the Negus of Abyssinia, 

1635 Paciit Christianog?. 1. ii, 40 The Abassins reckon a 
succession of Christian Empcrors...'he Prets or Empcrours 
dwell in a mvoveable City of ‘Vents, 

t+ Pret, a. Sc. Obs. [a. mod.¥. prét ready: see 
Prest.] Ready; = Pues a. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 63 Witht laureat lan- 
guage and pret for till prys | =ready for to praise], His orisoun 
begouth he on this wyss. 

+ Preta:xate, «. O45. rave". [f. med.L. pre- 
faxdré: sce next and -ATE*.] Estimated, or fixed 
as to amount, beforehand. In quot. const. as 
pa. pple So +Pretaxed fa. pple. Obs. 

¢3§20 Barcray Jagurth li. 72 That suche excused of warr 
. shulde pay a certayne somme of moncy pretuxed to warde 
the wages of such as laufully were acdinytted to warcre. 1570 
Yoxe A. as. (ed. 2) 464/2 That no man, vpon payne pre- 
taxate, should helpe, reskew, vr relicue the sayd rebells, 

Pretaxation (pritxkséifon). Also pre-. 
[ad. med.L. *frataxdtion-ent, n. of action f. med. 
L. pretaxdre to count, reckon, or estimate before- 
hand: see Pre- A, and Taxatioy. The intermediate 
sense was app. that of giving a preliminary 
opinion.} The action of giving a vote before 
others; prior election : see quots. 

1769 Rosertson Chas. V (1796) 1. 358 This privilege of 
voting first is called by the German lawyers the tight of 
Practaxation. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, anf, xiv. (1866) 251 
At the election of Lothar H. a.p. 1125 we find a certain 
small aumber of magnates exercising the so-called right of 
pretaxation; that is to say, choosing alone the future 
monarch, and then submitting him to the rest for their 
approval. /éfd. 232 ‘The right of prataxation had ripened 
into an exclusive privilege of election, vested in asmall body. 
2878 Stupps Const. #Jist, HM. xx. 437 A pretaxation was 
made by the ruling officers of the community. 

Pre-teach, -telegraph, etc.: sce PRE- A. 1, 
B. 2, ete. 

Prete‘mporal (pré-), a.} (sb.)  [ad. mod.L. 
prelemporalis: see Pre- B. 3 and Temroran (be- 
longing to the temple).] Situated in front of the 
temporal region of the skull: applied to a muscle. 
Also edfipi. as sb. 

(1866 Owen Vertebr. Anint. 1. 223 The temporal is repre- 
sented by two muscles, one of which, the prefemporalis .. 
has its origin extended forward into the orbit from bencath 
the postfrontal.] /dé2., Its fibres pass vertically external to 
those of the pretempural, , 

Pretemporal, a.*: see Pre- B. 1. 

Pretence, pretense (préte'ns), 52. [= late 
AF, pretensse (€ 1471 in Godef.), ad. med.L. *sra- 
tensa vbl. sb., f. prevtens-us for class.L. pratent-us, 
pa. pple. of prateadcre: sce Prerenp. ‘The spelling 
pretense is now usual in the U.S.; ef. defense.] 

1. An assertion of a right or litle; the putting 
forth of a claim; aclaim, Now rare. 

1425 W. Paston in /. Lett, 1. 19 His pretense of his title 
to the prionrie of Bromholme is adnulled, 1495 Acf 11 
Hen VIL, & 47 Preamble, Voure seid Suppliant [hath] 
contynually ben seised..therof. .hidirto without any pre- 
tence or clayme made therto by the seid Duke. 1522 in Ld. 
Herbert /fea. Vi/I (1649) 127 To prevent perineliies and 
quarrels, each Prince before May 1524, shall declare his 
pretences. 1667 Mitton /. Z. ai. 825 Spirits that in our 
Just pretenses arm’d Fell with us from on high. 1683 Tempe 
Alem, Wks. 1731 1. 410 His Highness had a long Pretence 
depending at Madrid, for about Two hundred thousand 
Pounds owing to his Family from that Crown. 1709 Curios. 
tn Husb. & Gard. 186 No Man has. .more Pretence to speak 
of Nitce, than M. Boyle. 1855 MacauLay //ist. Eng. xvi. 
ILL. 679 Marlborough calmly and politely showed that the 
pretence was tinreasonable. : 

b. Her. Jn pretence, borne on an inescutcheon 


to indicate a preteusion or claim, e.g. that of 
a husband to the estates of his wife. scztcheon 


of pretence, such an inescutcheon. ; 

156a Lricn Armorie 43 If the man haue maried an heyre, 
he shall beare her cote, none other wise, vnuill he haue be- 
gotten an heyre of the heyre. ‘hen may he, by the curtesy 
of armes, beare her armes in an Inscocheon, that is to saye, 
ascocheon of pretence, 1611 Guittim /Jerald>y it. Vi. (611) 
65 Escocheon of Pretence. ae 38a3 (see EscuTcuEeon 1c]. 
1869 Cussans Aer: (1882) 231 The only difference between 


PRETENCE. 


the Arms of William and those of Mary was, that the former 
bore Nassau in pretence. /éd. 233 From [1801] until the 
accession of our present Queen, the Royal Arms were: 
Quarterly of four: x and 4. England: 2. Scotland: 3. Ire- 
Iand: in Pretence, Hanover, ensigned with an Imperial 
Crown. : . f 

2. The putting forth of a claim to merit, dignity, 
or personal worth; pretension, profession ; ostenta- 
tion, parade, display. 

31526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 81 But for shame she 
wyll not make suche pretence as to aske them openly. 1567 
Satir, Poens Reform, iv. 39 My Princelie pretence began 
to decay. 1649 Jer. Tavion Gt. Lxemp, Disc. xiv. § 26 
There are no greater fools in the world then such, whose 
life conforines not to the pretence of their baptisme and insti- 
tution, 1729 Buturr Sev. Wks. 1874 11. 87 Persons. .who 
yet make great pretences to religion, 1802 Mar. Encr- 
wortn Moral T. (1816) [. iv.20 Fashionable dialect . desti- 
tute of any pretence to wit, 1885 Wanch, Exam. 20 Mar. 
8/6 His bearing had always a kind of stateliness, utterly 
free from ponip ur pretence, 

+3, An expressed atm, intention, purpose, or 
design ; an tntending or purposing; the object 
aimed at, the end purposed. Oés. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 18 In whome he coude 
fynde neyther synne_ nor pretense of synne, 1547 Boorpr 
futrod. Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 205, I, knowyng theyr pre- 
tence, aduertysed them to returne home to Kngland. 1621 
Eustnc Debates (lo. Lords (Camden) to2 Jt. Marshal. 
Wysheth well to the pretence of the byll, hut not his vote 
thereunto as yt is. 1626 W. Vaucuan Direct. /ealth v1. 
viii. (ed. 6) 169 Cause your bed to be heated with a warmiag 
pan: vnlesse your pretence be to harden your members. 1648 
Mittox Yenure Atngs (1630) 3 Fainting ere their own 
pretences, though never so just, be half attain'd. 1700 
Drvoen Pal & Arcite 306 But thou, false Arcite, never 
shalt obtain ‘Thy bad pretence. 1700 Concxeve IWay of 
Wordd Prol. 33 Tu please, this time, has been his sole pre- 
tence. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks, 1842 U1. 17 
lt appears, that the subscription, even in idea or pretence, 
is not for the use of the company. 

b. esp. A false, feigned, or hypocritical pro- 
fession or pretension. 

1545 Jove £6. Dan. vii. 103 He shall do all his fraudelent 
featis vnder a meruelouse pretence of holynes innocencye and 
mekenes. 1896 Spenser #.Q. 1v. v.23 With hoastfall vaine 
pretense Stept Braggadochio forth, and as his thrall Her 
claym'd. @ 0677 Hace Prim. Orig, Man. 145 Manetho,.. with 
very great pretence hath carried up their Government to an 
incredible distance before the Creation of Mankind. @ 1763 
Suexstons ss. (1765) 57 How often du we see pretence 
cultivated in proportion as virtue is neglected. 1872 Mor- 
tev Voltaire 1. (1886) 8 A piece of ingeniously reticulated 
pretence. 

4. A profession of purpose; es. a false pro- 
fession, a merely feigned aim or object, a pretext, 
a cloak. 

In earlier use the falsity is only expressed hy the context. 

1538 Starnev England 1. iii. 85 Vunder the pretense and 
colure therof [the common weal], euery one of them pro- 
curyth the pryuate and the syngular wele. a 1648 Lp. 
Hexuert //en. 74 f (2683) 259 He commanded one Francisco 
Campana..into England, oa pretence to confer with the 
King and Cardinal, but indeed to charge Campejus to 
burn the Decretal. 1665 Manuey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 
694 That under the pretence of bringing in several prisoners 
to Gertruydenbergh, he should open the Town to the 
Enemy. 1712 tr. Pomed's (ist. Drugs 1. 195 A good Pre- 
tence to cover their Knavery. 1845 James A. Neil iv, He 
had some other object—this is all a pretence, 

5. An assertion, allegalion, or statement as to 
fact; now usnally with implication that it is false 
or inisleading. 

1608 Torsent Serpents 79 (The Drones] suffer punish- 
ment..for pretence of idlenesse, gluttony, extortion, and 
rauenous greedinesse, to which they are too much adicted. 
s6ga tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. vi. § 470. 205 The wife dyeth 
within one day after the descent, so as the hushand could 
not enter during the coverture for the shortnesse of the time, 
yet hee shall not bee tenant by the curtesie, And yet 
according to common pretence there is no default in the 
husband. ¢1656 BramuaLy Xefiic. ii. 1x1 How many of 
the orthodox Clergy without pretence of any other de- 
linquency have been beggered? 1754 Suerrock Dise. (1759) 
LB E But let us, if you please, exaniine this Pretence. 
1856 Exerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 79 
The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken descent from 
the Norman, .. But the fact is otherwise. 

b. The action of pretending, as in children’s 
play; make-believe, fiction. 

1863 Kincstey Water-Bad. ii. 80 Don't you know that this 
is a fairy tale and all fun and pretence; and that you are 
not to believe one word of it, even if it is true? 

6. The assertion or alleging of a ground, canse, 
or reason for any action; an alleged ground or 
reason, a plea; now nsnally, a trivial, groundless, 
or fallacions plea or reason, a pretext. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 392 bh, Vnder this pretence 
of the law, he might by little and fhtle tourn both hia: and 
his children out of all theyr landes. 16a7 Donne Serm, v. 
(1640) 39 Moses having received a commandement from God, 
+,and having excused himselfe by some other modest and 

ious pretences. 1654 Bramnatt Just Vind. i, (1661) 12 

eresic obtruded upon them under the specious pretences 
of obedience and Charity. 1674 Marvett Corr. Wks, 
(Grosart) 11. 422 ‘his new bauke which occasions it, will 
serve for a just pretense to the variance of our judgements. 
1759 Roaertson Hist. Seo, v1. Wks. 1813 I. 448 A pretence 
was at hand to justify the most violent proceedings, 1823 
J. Guites tr. Aristotle's Rhet, xii. 228 Villany, according 
to the proverh, wants but a pretence. 1846 GREENER Se 
Gunnery 166 For what purpose? Under the pretence that 
the barrels are firmer, and not so liable to become loose. 
1880 Scribner's Mag. June a84 And ring for the servants on 
the smallest pretense, : 
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+Pretence, pretense, v. Obs: [Back- 
formation from PrETEexcep Jf/, a.; or f Tate L. 
prelens-, ppl. stem of pratendire : sec PRETENSE a. ] 


1. trans, To offer, proffer. rare. 

@1s48 Hate Chron., Hen. VIL1 82 None ceased till they 
all chat would entre were delivered of their pretence in 
chalenge royall pretenced. 5 

2. ‘l'o cloak, to give a feigned appearance to. 

1548 Gest Pr. Adasse Ajh, It is also pretensed & cloked 
wyth the pretence and vsurped name of the Enangelicall 
truthe. 1648 J. Gooowin Aight § Migh? 36 Much more 
may the most worthy actions and services of men, bee com- 
pelled to pretence the worst and vilest deeds. 

3. ‘To pretend, profess, allege, esp. falsely. 

1567 Keg. Privy Councit Scot, 1, 525 Vo mak publicatioun 
. that nane pretense ignorance vf the same. 1892 WARNER 
Add. Eng, Wi. xxx¥, (1612) 163 A Priests base Puple, he By 
his Complottors was pretens’te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 
3627 W. Scrater Lap. 2 Thess. (1629) 257 That impossi- 
bility, or difficulty may not be pretensed. 1691 Pol, Ballads 
(1860) 11. 27 The Nations salvation Front mal-administration 
Was then pretenc'd by the Saints, but now ‘tis abdication. 

4. ‘Yo intend, purpose, design. 

1565 in Cals, Scott. Papers (19c0) 11. 119 The overthrow 
of religion ys pretensed. 

Pretenced, prete’nsed (-e'nst), //. a. 
[orig. pretensed, f. L. prwvtens-us (see PRETENSE a.) 
+-ED! 2.] 

1. Put forward in defence or exense; alleged, 
asserted, professed, claimed, esp. falsely; feigned, 
counterfeit, spurious; = PRETENDED 1, 2. arch, 

1425 Rolls of Parit, IV. 273/1 V® pretensed ryght of my 
said Lord. 146 /d/c. V. 467/2 Eny Acte made in the pre- 
tensed Parlement holden at the Citee of Coventre. 1535 
in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 77 Vexede without 
cause or any pretenced occasion motioned_of your saide 
oratours partie. 15gx G. Fretcner Russe Comanw. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 35 Upon some pretensed crime objected against them. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Sithj, 225 Such as then had ob- 
tained pretenced licences and dispeasations from the See 
of Rome. 1798 1. Wasutscton feg, 1. 39 An act against 
huying pretensed titles. 1883 R. W. Dixow A/ano 1. iv. 11 
‘Through the pretensed commission which they gave. 

+2. Intended, purposed, designed. Os. 

1513 Mone Rich. /1/ (1641) 2 He set forth openly his 
pretensed enterprise. ¢ 1540 tr. So? Verg. Eng. list. 
(Camden) I. 207 Thei beganne to goe forwarde with their 
pretenced jornic. 1543 GraFTon Contn. flarding 469 His 
mischeuous imagened & pretenced enterprise. 1577-87 
Hourxsurn Chron. (1807-8) IV. 245 That wicked practise 
missed the pretensed effcct. 1596 J.Smytu in Lett, Lit, 
Men (Camden) 92 That 1 had ‘a pretensed intencion to 
stirre the soldyers to mutynye. . 

+b. esp. in prevenced or pretensed malice, frequent 
in 15-16th c. for purfensed, prepensed malice 
(from similarity of sound and sense). Oés, 

1483 ard, Roll. Rich. 1/7, m. 9 (P. R. 0.) Of thair pre- 
tenced malices and traitours entent. 1542 Becon Pathw. 
Prayer vii. D vijb, Wt cume to passe accordynge to his 
pretensed malyce, that he slewe his brother. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 74/2 We resisted not the Gospell, nor 
fought against the tructh of God of a pretensed malice. 

+3, Seriously intended (as opposed to feigned). 

1547 Hoorer Ausw. Bf. Winchester's Bk. E uj, This 
reason and accompt of fayth yeuen, with a moost ernist, and 
pretensyd nowe to lyue for euer nerteusly. A 

llence Prete'ncedly, prete’nsedly adv., with 
pretence, feignedly, pretendedly. rare. 

1567 Draxt Horace, Epist. xvi. E viij, In case thou walke 
pretensedly and thereby hope to gaine. 1607 Br. ANDREWES 
Serums, (1843) V. 191 Let the word be preached, .beit sincerely, 
or be it pretensedly. 1885 R. W. Dixon //ist, Ch. Eng. xv. 
(1893) II]. go The Parliament saw. .their own statute of re- 
peal traversed by these royal, or pretensedly royal edicts. 

Prete nceful, « rare. [f. PreTence 5d. + 
-FUL.] Full of pretence, or of loud pretension. 

31841 Tait’s Mag. VU. 564 Sounding the trump ecclesi- 
astic with pretenceful blare and fanfare. 

Pretenceless, a. [f. as prec. +-LEss.} With- 
ont any pretence of reason ; without excuse. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks, 1851 IN], qx What Re- 
bellions, and those the basest, and most pretenselesse have 
they not been chiefe in? 1817 Bentuam Parl Reform 
Introd. 26 Oh! pretenceless and inhuman tyranny! 1818 
— Ch, Eng. 352 The number of these pretenceless instances 
of dereliction of duty is more than half as great again as in 
either of the two preceding years. 

fad. L. 


Pretend (prite:nd), v. Also 7 pree-. 


pretend-tre to stretch forth, hold before, put 


forward, allege, pretend, f. pra, Pre- A. + fenddre 
to stretch, extend, TEND. So F, pretendre (15th c. 
in Littré).] 

I. +1. ‘rans. To stretch, extend, or hold (some- 
thing) before, in front of, or over a person or thing 
(e.g. as a covering or defence). Obs. 

1596 Spenser / Q. vi. xi. 19 But Pastorella.. Was hy the 
CAptaine all this while defended, Who.. His target alwayes 
over her pretended. 1658 Everyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 145 
They may pretend them [bells of earth over plants) for the 
night ante and to prevent hail, 1670 H. Stusae Plus 
Ultra 146 There was an opacous, dark red setling, with an 
enaeorema of contexed filainents pretended to the top. 

+ 2. ‘To bring or pnt forward, set forth, hold ont, 
offer for action, consideration, or acceptance; to 
proffer, present; to bring (acharge, an action at law). 

€ 1450 tr, De Intitatione i. xlv. 115 Lorde, what may I.. 
rigtwesly pretende ayenst pe if pou do not bat I aske? 156. 
B. Goose Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 78 Suche towardenes,..Doth 
sure a hope, ouprea thyngs pretende. 1569 Neg. Priny 
Counci? Scot. U1, 30 Without prejudice of the said Gilberts 


PRETEND. 


' actioun..that he may have, pretend, or move, aganis the 
airis. 1994 Carew //uarte's Exan Wits xii. (1596) 198 
God..had pretended a remedie in that behalfe, which was 
«» Manna, 1616 R. C. Tres’ Whistle, Cert. Poers 
(E. E.T.S,.) 110, 1 had not thought..to have pretended thns 
conspicuously in thy sight this rude and indigested chaos of 
conceites. 1621-3 Mipnreton & Row ey Changeling w. ii. 
gt To that wench I pretend honest love, and she deserves 
it. 1653 Hotcnort Procopius u. 55 Women .. offered their 
breasts: but the child would not take womans milk, neither 
would the Guat leave it; but importunatly.. pretended to it 
her own. So that the women let it alone, and the Goat 
nursed it. 1690 Leysounn Cars. Math, 345 When there is 
an Aequation pretended like aa+édat+ca = —6c, present 
judgement may be made. 

3. fa. refi, ‘To put oneself forward in some 
character ; to profess or claim (with taf. or compl). 

61380 Wycuie Sed. Wks. UI. 518 Po pat pretenden hem 
to hen principal folewers of Cristis steppis. ¢ 1412 Hoc- 
cirve De Keg. Princ. 886 He pat pretendip him of most 
nobley. 1g08 Kennente Jlyting w. Dundar 26 Pretendand 
the to wryte sic skaldit skrowis. 1660 Futter Wirt Cons 
tempi. (1841) 252 Poor, petty, pitiful persons, who pretended 
themselves princes. 1672 in Picton Lifool MWunic. Nec. 
(1883) 1. 246 A paper or libell..pretending itselfe to be a 
remonstrance. 1680 H. Dooweit Swo Lett. (1691) Ep. 
Ded., None can now pretend thentselves unconcerned in the 
Advice of a Laick, or a private Person. 

pb. Withont reflexive prononn, in same sense as 
a; gradually passing inlo one closely akin to 7: 
To put forth an assertion or statement (expressed 
by an inf.) about oneself; now usnally implying 
mere pretension without fonndation: to feign ¢o be 
or do something. (A leading modern sense.) 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xX. (1555), She vnto some 
pretendeth to he trewe. 1526 Pilger. ery. (W. de W. 1531) 
204 ¥f he had pretended to suffre payne & had feled no 
smarte, 1530 Patscr. 665/2 He pretendith to be my frynde, 
but he doyth the worst for me that he can. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Job xxxv. 8 Of y* sonne of man that is rightuous as thou 

retendest to be. 1638 Crittuxew. Relig. Prot. i § 10. 37, 

may, and doe believe them, as firmely as you pretend to 
do, 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsto'’s Trav, 227 He will pre- 
tend not to have seen him. 1749 Fietpine Zome Fores u. 
vi, He was ignorant, or at least pretended to be so. 1794 
Mrs, Raocitrre Alyst. Udolpho xxxi, The people pretend 
to know nothing about any prisoners. 1847 Hres /riends 
én C. 1. 10 Pretending to agree with the world when you 
do not. 1866 G. Macvonato dan. QO. Neigh’. xxx, I cannot 
pretend to feel any of the interest you consider essential. 

+c. with ellipsis of refl. pron. or inf. Ods. 

1671 Minton Sassou 212 Wisest Men Have err‘d, and by 
had Women been deceiv'd; And shall again, pretend they 
ne're so wise. ’ 4 

d. To feign in play; to make believe. (With 
inf. as in b, or cdause as in 7 a.) 

1865 ‘L, Carnoty' Alice in Wondert. i, This curious child 
| was very fond of pretending to be two people. 1871 — 
Through Lookinggl. i, ‘Let's pretend we're kings and 
queens,’ ..‘ Nurse! do let's pretend that I'm a hungry 
hyazna, and you're a bone!’ 1891 E. Kinctarse Australian 
at i/. 20 The boys used to pretend that they were a court 
of justice, and appoint a judge, jury [etc.]. 
| 4, trans. To give oneself out as having (some- 

thing); to profess to have, make profession of, 
profess (a quality, etc.). Now always in a bad 
sense: To profess falsely, to feign (some quality). 
| gor Pot. Poems (Rolls) V1. 55 Anticristis menye,..the 
which pretenden first mekenesse of herte, and aftir rysyng 
to arrogaunce, disdeynynge al other. /dd. 102 Thou seist 
that we pretenden the perfeccioun of apostlis. 141a-20 Lys. 
Chron, Troy wv. (MS. Digby 230) If. 4ob/a Thou pt pei 
feith aforn pretende. 1563-4 Keg. Privy Counci¢ Scot. 1. 256 
Nane of his liezis pretend ignorance heirin. 1629 MassINcER 

. Picture w. ii, That comfort which The damned_ pretend, 
fellows in misery, 1654 Futter Two Ser. 37 Leastwise 

, they. seemingly pretended it [real piety]; and Joshua 
charitably pelea it. 1654 Winttock Zootoutia 203 Good 
Meanings rather pretended than intended, are ful of Hel, 

| and Mischiefe. 1740 Grenvitte in Fohnson's Debates 
4 Dec. (1787) J. 79, 1 do not pretend any other skill in 
military affairs, than may be gained by casual conversation 

| with soldiers, ¢1850 Arad. Nts. (Reldg.) 707 The en- 
| chantress then related..how she pretended illness, and thus 

excited Prince Ahmed’s compassion. e 
+b, esp. To profess or claim to have (a right, 

title, power, anthority, or the like); to claim. O65. 
r4az7 Rolls of Parlt, WV, 326/2 Any right pat he wolde 
retende or clayme in the governance. 1469 Paston Lett. 

I. 344 My Lorde of Norffolk pretendeth title to serteyn 

londys of Bir John Pastons. 1523 Fitzners. Surv. 17 b, 

Where a man pretendeth a tytle and after releseth in the 

court. 1658 Bramnatt Consecr. Bps. v. 133, Where the 

Bishop of London never pretended any Jurisdiction. 1667 

in 10th Rep. Hist. BSS. Comm. App. vs 44 Notwith- 

standing any priviledge hee may pretend as being our 
servant. 31784 Cowper Let, fo J. Newton 11 Dec., Its right 
heing at least so far a good one, that no word in the language 

could pretend a better. . A 

+5. To pnt forth or lay a claim to (a thing) ; to 
assert as a right or possession ; to claim. Obs. 

| 1498 Rolls of Parit. V1. 489/1 That your said Oratour may 


claymyng or pretendyng any thing 
Tieiin's Gusman LAL, u. 39 
He hath no reason to pretend the Diamond. 1680 TorDEN 
Geog. Rect., Yapan (1685) 427 At this day the Hollanders 
pretend all Trade at Japan. 1693 Evetvn De fa Quint. 
Compl. Gard. \. 70 The Peach-tree might well pretend a 
lace there, for the Excellency of its good Fruit. 1755 
IAGENS /psurances 11. 165 Seamen taken and made Slaves 
shall not pretend any thing for their Ransom, either of the 
Master, Owners or Freighters. 
+. with zuf. or clause. Obs. 
¢1g00 in I. S. Lerdam Star Chand, Cases (1903) 95 (Henry) 


their heyres, havyng, 
therin. 16aa Masar tr. 


| have .. the said Manonrs..ayenst.. all other persones and 


PRETEND. 


Erle of Northumberland claymythe and pretendythe to 
hane the warde and mariage of yonr saide Oratonre. 1654 
tre Martin's Cong. China 129 This Prince pretended that 
the K, called 4.2, shonld ele his right to him, 1686 F, 
Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 36 The deputy of the 
Raffians pretended to receive the full sum which his accom. 
plices had agreed upon. 1761 Hume Aisi, Eng. I. ix. 204 
As both the archbishops pretended to sit on bis right hand, 
ahs question of precedency begat a controversy between 
them. 

+6. To put forward as a reason or excuse; to 


nse as a pretext; to allege as a ground or reason. 

34456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. 1.5.) 191 The resoun 
that thai pretend is this. 1532 TinoaLe E-xfos, Sfatt, oti. 
vi. 67 h, etelnges wil pretende their worke and saye: ‘T 
haue deserued it, J haue done so much and so much and my 
labonre is worth it’. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's Comm. 339d, 
Thou canst pot hereafter pretend the name of the Turkishe 
warre, 1600 FE, Biount tr. ea Led 27 At this time the 
Irishmen rebelled. .pretending the libertie of Religion. 1654 
Gatanrr Disc. Apol. 54 When J pretended mine unfitnes 
for such apiece andimployment. 1658 IW’hole Duty Man 
xiv. §5 We must..not pretend conscience for a cloak of 
stnhbornness. 21715 Burnet Ovun Time an. 1684 (1823) 11.423 
The only exense that was ever pretended for this infamous 
prosecution was [etc]. 1776 JEFFEasON HW/7it, (1892) 1. 47 
Speak in honest langnage and say the innarity will be in 
danger from the majority. And is there an assembly on earth 
where this danger may not he equally pretended ? 

7. To put forward as an assertion or statement ; 
to allege; now esf. to allege or declare falsely or 
with intent to deceive. (A leading current sense.) 
a. with clause. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) op Pretending 
that he was sickly, 1629 Payxne Ch, Zug. 87 If they 
have power to leave their sinnes as they pretend they 
have, why are their lives so vicious? 1637 Hrvuin Brief 
Answ. Burton 21 \t is pretended that... yon were not 
bound to answer to it. 1693 Dryvoen Fuvenal x5 Nohle- 
men won'd cause empty Litters to be carried to the Giver's 
Door, pretending their Wives were within them. 1703 
Moxon Jfech, #xere. 257 By this construction he pre- 
tends..that,.this charge, or weight, will be stopped, or 
stayed hy the Inverse Arches. 1765 H. Wacpote lertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (ed. 2) U1. App. It is pretended that to 
satisfy their natural impatience, he formed a hasty manner 
that prejudiced his works and reputation. 1804 Aled. Frat. 
XII. 537 [This] induced practitioners to suppose, or to pre- 
tend, that the small-pox sometimes degenerates into the 
chicken-pox. 1839 Kricnttry Hist. Eng. H. 26 A monk 
wrote a letter in golden characters which she was to pretend 
had heen given her by Mary Magdalen. 

tb. passive with zuf. or compl. Obs. 

(The work was pretended to be ready =it was pretended 
that the work was ready; passive of they pretended that 
the work was ready.) 

1639 I.0. Dicny, ete. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 108 The pre- 
cedency..is pretended dne upon another ground also. 
1658 Baamnatt Consecr, Bps. 1. 7 He might heare many 
things. .from the persons pratended to have hene then con- 
secrated. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xxviii. § 10 Vertue 
and Vice are Names pretended and suppos’d every where 
to stand for Actions in their own nature right and wrong. 
1748 Anson's Voy. u. xii. 260 These rocks..are by the help 
of a little imagination, pretended to resemble the form of 
a cross. 1781 5. Peters /fést. Connecticut 22,] will now 
consider the right they are pretended to have acquired 
after possession. 4 ; 

ec. with simple 067, To allege the existence or 
presenec of. 

1587 Hanrison England u. v. (1879) 1, 128 Monie hauea 
cote and armes bestowed vpon him by heralds (who in the 
charter of the same doo of enstome pretend antiquitie and 
seruice, and manie gaie things). 1655 Furter Ca Alfst. tx. 
vii. §2 What ever was pretended to the contrary, England 
at that time flourished with able Ministers more then ever 
before. 1668 Hace Pref Rolle's Abridgu:. bjb, Men not 
much acquainted with the study..pretend two great pre- 
judices and exceptions against the study of the Common- 
‘Law. 1710 Berkecey Princ. (lum, Knowl. 1 § 52 To pre- 
tend difficulties and inconsistencies. 1873 H. Roceas Orig. 
Bible App. (1875) 438 In any ‘type’ it is only analogical 
resemblance that is pretended. 

d. with infinitive: see 3b. 
+8. To intend, purpose, design, plan. Oés. 
a. with stifle ob/. 

¢2470 Haapine Chron. ccxxvit. vii, Flakes... ouer the mosse 
«he layde with fagottes, There gate away [= going away] 
and passage to pretend. 1s02 ATKYNSON tr. De /uritatione 
nt. Ixiv. 258 Thou alonly pretendest and sekest my profyte 
and helthe eternall. 1551 Roatnson tr. More's Utopia u. 
(895) 132 This ende is onlye and chiefely pretended and 
mynded. 1579 Lyty L£uphues (Arh.) 110 That women 
when they be most pleasaunt, pretend most mischiefe. 1587 
Tuaseav. Trag. 7. (1837) 75 One that did pretend the 
pa and slaughter of her sonne. 1633 T. Starrono Pac. 

z, 1, v. (1821) 72 They pretend a jonrnie towards the 
Conntie of Limenck. {1840 Baanam /ugol. Leg. Ser. i 
Barney Maguire, And now I've ended, what 1 pretended, 
‘his narration splendid in swate poe-thry.] 

b. with clause. 

¢ 1477 Caxton Yason 30 Pretending that men shold speke 
of his faytes and vailliaunces. 1612 Davies Why /reland, 
etc. (1787) 36 To make a perpetual separation and enmity 
between the English and the Irish, pretending..that the 
English should in the end root out the Irish, 1728 Morcan 
Algiers 11. v.298 We pretend, that this City, already 
famous for the Defeat of two of ge Armadas, shall become 
far more so by the Disgrace of this your third. 

c. with 7a. 

1g12 /felyas in Thoms Prose Rout, (1828) 111.126 Never.. 
shail I departe fro this regyon where as I pretende to save my 
soule. 1604 E. Glaimstoxe] D'Acosta's Hist, Iidies \. xvii. 
58 ened shall stray wonderfully in their course, and arrive 
in another place then where they pretended to go. 1665-6 
Phil, Trans, 1.99 We pretends tomake a visit into England 
with some of his Pieces. 


1728 Morcan Algvers 11. iii. 237 . 
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The Christians,. out of whose Hands he pretended to wrest 
some Place of Strength, wherein to fortify himself. 

9. To aspire to; to take upon one, to undertake; 
to venture, presume ; to atlempt, endeavour, try. 
Const. with inf. 

1482 Monk of Eveshane (Arb.) 45 The deuyls..whyche 
pretendyn by mony weys of reson to haue her to hem. 1550 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 84 In eaise it sal happin ony 
army to pretend to invaid and persew the said fort. 1604 
FE. Cl ETERE) PD Acosta's Hist, Indies 1. xiii. 43 Whether 
King losaphats fleete, pretending to go, did suffer ship- 
wracke. 31711 Aonison Sfeci. No. 128 2 x Whether. .there 
may nat be a kind of Sex in the very Soul, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 142 ‘Vhe 
people offered to fire at them, if they pretended to go forward. 
1855 Dain Senses & Int. ue ii, § 10 (1864) 191 How many 
ultimate nerve fibres are contained in each unit nerve, we 
cannot pretend to guess. 1869 Brownine Ning & BEX. 
1781 Dost thon dare pretend to pnnish me For not descrying 
sunshine at midnight? 

+10. To portend, presage, foreshow. Ods. 

€1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 38 All the ele- 
mentys pretendid to the wrecchid shipmenne deith of nature. 
1513 Dovuatas ners x. v. 147 The sing Pretendand tyll ail 
mortale folk,..Contagyus infirmyteis and seyknes. 1523 
Bransuaw St. Werburge 1, 741 It pretended by all reasone 
Synguler grace and goodnes to her comynge soone. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Contur. 63, The signes and wounders 
that are seene in all places, dne pretende no good, 1609 
Hottann Avi. Marced/, 218 Which the standers by..said 
did pretend some such accident unto the elder of the two 
Consuls. 1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 16 Overmuch 
repleation pretendith strangling or snddaine death. 

+11. To indieate, signify, import, mean. Oés. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 That her name pre- 
tendeth, in that she is called Maria, that is, the sterre of y® 
see. 1568 Lamparpe Fiveu. 1v, ili. 393 These men be not 
truly lurors, till they be sworne, as their name pretendeth. 
1607 Vorsri..t Four. Beasts 459 Althongh the curling of 
his haire be a token of sluggish timidity, yet if the haire bee 
long and curled at the top onely, it pretendeth generous 
animosity. 1639 Cnapman & Suiriey Sad/ im. ni, What 
pretends this, to dance? there’s something in‘t. 


II. zztr. (from prec. senses.) 
412. To stretch or reach forward; to move or 
go forward ; toextend, tend; to direct one’s course 


to, to make for. Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. rto Tt maketh me 
backwarde to meue, whan my steppes by comon course enen 
forthe pretende. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. ut xv. 168 Who pre- 
tendeth to god, God attendeth to hym, ¢1485 Digly Alyst. 
(882) 111.1076, I wyll merece Low esto uiy faliee Lbid. 2074 
Ona.to sny sell I yall pretend. [Sfage direct. Her xall pe 
prest go to his selle.] 1633 I’. Anams £xf. 2 Peter ii. 20 
‘Thongh we pretend for heaven, yet still we bear about us 
a twang of our native country. 1650 W. Branucu Sacer. 
Prine. (1659) 35 Suffer none .. to pull down Thy throne, 
whilst they pretend for Thy scepter. 

tb. fig. To tend in action, speech, etc. to an 
end or oa to extend in time. Ods. 

1374 Cuaucer 7roydus 1. 894 (922) For to what fyn he 
wolde a-non pretende Pat wot I wel. c1gz0 Barciay Fugnurth 
(1557) 67 b, ‘The wordes and counsel of the enchantour and 
preest whiche helde his sacrifice pretended to the same 

ynte and conclusion as the desyre of his mynde moned 

nim longe before. 1655 Staxtey /fist, Philos, wi. (1701) 
75/1 None of his arguments pretend beyond Meton’s tine. 
1667 JEP Tavior Collect. Polentical Disc. (1674) Ep. Ded., 
I find by experience that we cannot acquire that end which 
is pretended to by such addresses. 

13. To pretend to. + a. ‘To aspire to, aim at, make 
pretension to; to be a suitor or candidate for. Os. 

3483 Caxton Jfyrr. 1. xiv. 45 Some pretende to hye 
estates & grete richesses, & other ben content with lytil 
estate. ¢1500 Lancelot 559 Shir knyclit, your lorde wondir 
hie pretendis, When he to me sic salutationne sendis. 1883 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 132 To heich promotione he pretendit, 
1633 G. Heraert Temple, Unkindnesse iv, When that my 
friend pretendeth toa place, I quit my interest, and leave 
it free. 3672 Sin C, Lyttecton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 
100 My L¢@ Fanshaw was disapointed of his desire to goe to 
Constantinople, having long pretended to it. 

b. spec. [ad. F. prelendre a.] To make suit for, 
try to win in marriage. 

1652 J. Wricnt tr. Casmus' Nat. Paradox ww. 82 In this.. 
the Salvage Podolian had two ends; One, to hinder Liante 
from pretending to his Danghter. 1723 De For Col, Yack 
(1840) 206 That..step..lays her under the foot of the man 
she pretendsto. 1855 T'Hackeaay Newcomres xxiv, He might 
pretend surely to his kinswoman’s hand. 1874 ‘I’. Haapy 
Madding Crowd xxix, 1am not such a fool as to pretend to 
you now I am poor, and you have altogether got above me. 

ec. To lay claim to; to assert a right of owner- 
ship to. 

1647 CLaaennon Ffist, Reb.1.§ 11 The Houseof Commons 
never then Pretending to the least part of Judicature. 1683 
Buanet tr. Afore's Utopia (1753) 127 Yet they pretended to 
no Share of the Spoil. “1769 odes Lett, xvi. (1820) 7o The 
niinistry have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. 1834-43 Soutuev Doctor cxviii. (1848) 289/1 He was 
as justly entitled to the appellation of a learned man. .as he 
was far from pretending to it. 

d. To claim or profess to have; to make pro- 
fession of having; to affect. 

1659 Haumonp Ox Ps, xviii. 20 What is here meant by the 
cleannesse of David's hands, to which he here pretends, 
a 3674 Ciarenpon Surv, Lewiath, (1676) 320 Lamented by 
all men living who pretended to Virtue. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No, 51 P 2 Persons who cannot pretend to that 
Delicacy and Modesty, of which she is Mistress. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) V. 223 Each party pretended to 
the victory. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Mfefapn. viii, (1870) 
147 ‘To determine the shares to which the knowing subject, 
and the object known, may pretend in the total act of 
cognition, 1843 Matt in Aonconf 111.1 A bondage which 


PRETENDED. 


it becomes all who pretend to intelligence to renounce and 
abjnre. 1868 Heirs Readmah viii. (1876) 203 People who 
pretend to supernatural wisdom. . 

te. To make pretensions or claims on behalf 


of, to support the claims of. Oéds. 

16g0 T. Vaucuan Axnthroposophia 19, I know the Peri- 
pateticks pretend to four, and with the help of their Masters 
Quintessence to a fife Principle. 1659 Br. Watton Consid, 
Considered 8 Witness a late Pamphlet, pretending to the 
integrity and pnrity of the Hebrew and Greek Text. 1670 
E. DBortase Lathom Spaw Ep. Ded., 1 know, Medicinal 
Springs were never more pretended to than of late. 

+14. To form designs; to plot (against). Ods. 

1559-66 /fist, Estate Scotl.in Wodrow Soc. Mise. (1844) 
63 She said, That it wes against her authoritie that they 
pretended. . 

15. ‘Io make pretence; to make believe; to 
counterfeit, feign. 

1526 Pilger. terf. (W. de W. 1531) 78 Pretendynge and 
shewynge outwardly as though it were of very mekenes, but 
it is of false mekenes. 1560 Davs tr. Slefdane’s Comin, 
125), The byshop nowe pretendeth, as though he wonld 
calle a counsel, c1i6qgo Water 4 da Malade 6 Had the 
rich gifts, conferred on you So amply thence, the common 
end Of giving lovers—1o pretend? 1733 Firtoinc Quix. in 
Fug. in. x¥, Pretend madness! Give me leave to tell you, 
Mr. Brief, | am not to be pretended with, 1780 Cowrre 
Progr. of Err. 13 Weak to peiform, though mighty to 
pretend. 

b. In imagination or play: adsol. of 3d. 

Let's pretend (as sé.): a child's game of ‘ make-believe‘. 

1893 Mrs, Il. Lurxet One / knew fest xiv, So she 
wandered about in a dream—‘ pretending . That changed 
it all, The heaps of earth and rubbish were mounds of 
flowers [etc.]. 1904 Darly Chron, 12 July 8/5 She entered 
into the spirit of the thing as heartily as if we were at games 
of‘ Let's pretend’, 1907 /éf.16 May 3/5 It is just a song, 
a jig, and ‘let's pretend‘. 

«16. = Perrary (perh. an error). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xviii, 64 They farnysshed hem 
.-of good men of armes and vytaille and of alle maner of 
abylement that pretendith to the werre [ed. 1329 ordynaunce 
that belongeth to warre). 

+ Prete:nd, 56. Ods. vare. [f. prec. vb.) The 
act of pretending ; a pretension. 

1600 W. Watson Decacorden (1602) 15 The honour nf 
Priesthood doth [hinder] the vsurpate pretend of Tesuiticall 
esteeme. /é/d. 314 This platforme doctrine and pretend of 
the Tesuits. 

Prete'ndable, a rare. [f. Pretenp 7. + 
-ABLE.} That may be pretended or professed. 

1657 J. SeRGeanT Schisar Dispach't 392 "Vhat dwindling, 
puling puritanical expressions of one flock .. &c. equally 
pretendable (if taken alone) by Quakers, as by them. /4fd. 
628 Motives to Unity..some of them equally pretendable 
nay actnally pretended by ‘Turks, Hereticks, etc, 

Pretendant, -ent (prite‘ndant, -ént), 54, and 
a. [a. F. prétendant (16th c. in Littré), pr. pple. 
of prétendre to PRETEND (also as sb. ).J 

A. 56. 

+1. Onewho purposes; =PRETENDEKI. Ods. rare. 

1598 Frono, Pretendente, a pretendent, a pretender, an 
intender, a meaner, 

2. A claimant; esp. to any office or honour, e.g. 
toathrone. Now sare. 

1600 FE, Brount tr. Cones/ageio sg ‘The pretendants to the 
snecession. 1638-29 in Rushw, “est. Codd. (1659) 1. 382 All 
the Pretendants were called in upon these proceedings, 
divers of the Ships and Goods were rondétned 0d divers 
were released in a legal course. 1652-62 Heviin Cossrogr. 
at. (1682) 78 Whether of the two Pretendents had the juster 
Canse. 16790 G. H. Hist. Cardinals wi... 315 Almost all 
the pretendants came into the Conclave with an absolute 
intention to advance every one his own proper interest, 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. VI. 73 All censnres, excommunications, 
interdicts, issued by the two pretendants, were annulled. 

b, A fictitious or fraudulent claimant; a mere 
pretender. 

1826 Soutuey Vind. Eccl. Angl 189 Vhey..are always 
heightened in proportion to the attention which the pre- 
tendant, whether knave or fanatic, obtains, 

3. A suitor: a. at law; b. a wooer. 

1652 Waoswoatn tr. Sandoval’s Cir. Wars Spain 30 Mt is 
reported that a certain Pretendent or Petitioner..had pre- 
sented Xeures with a very handsom Mule. 1655 tr. Cov, 
flist, Francion 1. 45 By this, and other like subtilties, she 
screwed..2 small summe of Money ont of her pennrions 
Pretendant. 1883 HoweLts Woman's Reason (1884) 11. 252 
The good-natured slight with which husband and wife 
always talk over the sorrows of unlucky pretendants, 

+B. adj. That claims to be (somebody); of 
or pertaining to a claimant. Oés. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success. u. iv. 58 Richard Earle of 
Cambridge father to this Richard pretendent duke of Yorke. 
1595 Daniel. Civ. Wars w. xxxv, How easie had it beene for 
thee All the pretendant race t’ haue laid full low. 1620 
Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent vu. 681 The Cardinal! of 
Loraine came to the Councell as Head of one of the pre- 
tendent parties, 


Prete‘nded, #//. a. [f. Prerenp v. + -ED1.] 
+1. Put forward for consideration or acceptance. 
1646 GATAKER Afistake Renroved To Rdr. x A bush suffi- 
cient of itself to invite to snch pretious pretended liquor. | 
2, Alleged, asserted; elaimed to besuch. a. Said 
of a title or designation which the speaker does 


not admit or allow: Reputed, so-ealled. | 

1461 Rolls of Partt, V. 490/2 The pretensed reigne of any 
of the seid late pretended Kynges, 1640-1 Avrkcudér. Ware 
Comm. Alin, Bk. (1855) 4 The woode and bark, thairof, 
quhilk pertaines to the pretendit bischope of Edinburgh. 
1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 52 The Kdict..allowed the 
Protestants the free exercise of their Religion, which..was 


PRETENDEDLY. 


to he called The Pretended Reformed Religion. 1688 

SuRNET Let. 25 Dec, in Ang. Hist. Rev. July (1886) 535 | 
That this Assembly is to Judge..the birth of the Pretended | 
Prince. 1gog-10 Steece Vater No. 115 Pr One Isaac 
Bickerstaff, a Pretended Esquire. 

b. Applied to things of which the speaker does 
not admit the existence, reality, or validity. 

e1goo in 1. S. Leadam Star Cham. Cases (1903) 96 The 
saide Erle bathe sensed the body of your saide Oratoure by 
reason of his pretended title. “1564 in Scott, Antig. Oct. 
(1901) 80 The makyug and compulsit grantyng of the said 
pretendit infeftment. a 1661 Futter Worthies, Westiidd. 
(1662) ut. 140 A railing Jesnit wrote a pretended Coufuta- 
tion thereof. 1679 Evetyn Diary 23 Nov., Shewing with how 
little reason the Papists applied those words..to maintaine 
the pretended infallibility they boast of. 1991 Luckomne 
Hist. Priat, 68 Dr. Viarnes was prior, who was burnt for 
pretended heresy. 7 Rusa Sev. Lamps vo § 17.153 A 
stranger instance ..of the daring variation of pretended 
symmetry, 

c. Put forward as a pretext, excuse, defence, 
cte.; professed falsely or insincerely. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ix. Wks. 1851 IV. 46 The pretended 
reason of it is.as frigid as frigidity itself. 1695 dug. Anc. 
Const. Eng. Pref. 7 Sacrificing (under the will-worship of 
a pretended loyalty) the religion, civil Liberties and pro- 
perties of their country to Carsar’s will. 1873 H. Rocess 
Orig. Bible i. (1875) 33 They..made the pretended service 
of God a reason for evading the most sacred obligations, 

3. Hence, That professes or is represented to be 
what it is not; fictitious, counterfeit, feigned. 

1727 Gay Fables 1. xvii. 34 An open foe may prove a 
curse, But a pretended friend is worse, 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecitia m1, vii, With a pretended laugh, he hastily left her. 
1884 D. Hunter tr. Aeuss' Hist. Canon xiii. 264 A pretended 
Confession of Faith, dated 1120, which is now known ta be 
forged, at lenst antedated, and to helong at the earliest to 
the year 1532. ‘ 

+4. Intended, designed, purposed, proposed. Oés. 

1593 Mew Custom 1.1. in Hazl. Dodsley 111.13 For the 
better eects is our subtlety pretended, It were ex- 
pedient that both our names were amended. 1997 A. M. 
tr. Guiltemean's Fr. Chirurg. Author's Pref. 2 Therbye to 
attayne vnto his pretended intente. 1600 Hakiuyt Foy. 
(1810) TTT. 86 I'wo small barks... wherein he intended to com- 
plete his pretended voyage. 1691 ‘I, H[ace] Ace, Mew 
Javent. p. \xxiii, The suffering Populace, whose pretended 
Forfeitures were granted before Conviction. 1703 De For | 
Reas.agst. War w. France Misc. 194 That we should .. be 
Insulted by the French in the Article of the pretended New 
King [of Spain]. 

Prete‘ndedly, adv. ([f. prec.+-1y¥2%] In 
a pretended manner ; in or by a pretence ; ostenst- 
bly, professedly: usually, and in mod. use always, 
implying fcigning or deceit; hence, by false re- 
presentation, feignedly, fictitiously, not really. 

1611 Sreeo //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1623) 638 Pretendedly 
founded vponu that Charter. 1629 W.ScLater Lf. 2 Whess. 
(1629) 76 Yet liues his Heresie amongst men_pretendedly 
mast Orthodox. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. iii, Wks. 1851 
IV. go If any one be truly, and not pretendedly zealous for 
Gods honour. 1683 Afol. Prot. France i. 7 Those of the 
said Religion pretendedly Reformed..may uot hereafter he 
overcharged or oppressed with any Imposition..more than 
the Catholicks. 1716 B. Cuvren //ist. PAiip's War (1865) 
1.98 He and his English Men pretendedly fied, firing on 
their retreat towards the Indians that pursued them, 1788 
Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks, XIII. 223 Every kind 
of act done by Mr. Hastings—pretendedly for the Company, 
but really for himself. 1807 A/oathly Afag. XXIV. 362 
Things are pretendedly explained and classed in unmeaning 
words. 3185x Ruskin Stones Ven. wn ii. § 22. 47 The pre- 
tendedly well-informed, but really ignorant, artist. 

+ Prete-ndence. Ods. rare. [f. PRETEND v. 
+-ENcE.] A pretension, claim. 

1603 Danie, Panegyric to King xiv, Their projects, 
censures, vain pretendences. 1613 Sueatev 7rav. Fersia 
100 ‘Chere is no possible pretendence from one to the others 
getting. 

Pretendent, variant of PRETENDANT. 

Pretender (pr/tendaz), [f. PRETEND 7% + | 
-ER1,] One who pretends. | 

+1. One who intends or purposes. Obs. rare. | 

1ggt Percivaty Sp. Diet., Pretensor, a pretender, he that 
purposeth, 1§98 [see Partenpant sé, 1], 

2. One who puts forth a claim, or who aspires to 
or aims at something; a claimant, candidate, or 
aspirant; now, one who makes haseless pretensions. 

x62 Manne tr. Aleman's Guzman TAY.\, 214 By how 
straight a Rule..must that Pretender carry himselfe, who 
is to saile thorow the sea of this world, hoping for a fortune 
from another mans hand? a@ 1631 Doxxe Serm. xxxii. , 
(1640) 315 The sinister supplantations of pretenders to places | 
in Court, 1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angelis 116 Every | 
one is a pretender and a runner; hut few carry the prize. | 
1766 Biackstone Covi, 11. xiv. 218 The issue of the eldest 
son excludes all other pretenders, as the sou himself (if | 
living? would have done. 1780 Jounson Let. fo Mrs. Thrale + 
25 May, A candidate for a school at Brewood in Stafford- 
shire; to which, I think, there are seventeen pretenders. 
1845 Disaaeit Syéi/ 1, vii, 1 wonld sooner gain five thou- 
sand pounds by restoring you to your rights, than fift 
thousand in establishing any of thee pretenders in their 
base assumptions, 3 

+b. Ouie who aspires to the hand of a woman 
in marriage; a suitor, a wooer. Ods. 

1612 7wo Noble K.v.i, He, of the two pretenders, that 
best loves me. 21699 Lany Hatxert Aufobiog.(Camden)17 
An Earles daughter,..whose mother not allowing him to 
come as a pretender shee made apointmentt with him 
and mett him att her cousin’s howse. 1728 Extza Heywoop 
Adbne. de Gomez's Belle A.(.7 32) UU. 233 Tc is not my design | 
to dispose of Irene to the most noble, but most wealthy of 
the Pretenders to her Love. | 


1828 


@. Aclaimant toa throne or the office of a ruler; 
orig, in a neutral sense, but now always applied 


to a claimant who is held to have no just title. 

The Old aud the Voung Pretender sole Hixt.): the 
designation of the son and grandson of James 1 of England, 
who successively asserted their claim to the British thrane 
against the house of Hauover. ‘ 

1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. v.93 Wintestine Broils allarm 
the Flive, (For two Pretenders aft for Empire strive). 
Q. Anxe Sp. Ho. Parl. 11 Mar. in Chandler Hist. 
Coot. (1742) IV, 92 The French fleet sailed from Dunkirk 
..with the Pretender on board. @1715 Burner Own Fime 
(1734) Tl. so3 She (Q. Anne] also fixed a new Designatinn 
on the Pretended Prince of Wales, and called him the 
Pretender; he was so called in a new Set of Addresses .. 
upon this occasion..made to the Queen. 1745 P. C. Wenn 
(title) Remarks on the Pretender's Son's Second Declaration. 
1747 (¢/#e) Genuine Memoirs of John Murray.. Late Secre- 
tary to the Young Pretender. 1824 Scotr Aedgauntiet 
ch. xvi. 1827 Hautan Const. fZist, (1876) V1. xvi. 223 The 
pretender. .had friends in the tory government more sincere 
prohably and zealous than [the cari of] Oxford. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref V1. 633 Wullenweber..turned 
to the nearest protestant pretender, Duke Christian, and 
offered him his assistance to obtain the crown, 1855 
Macautav /é/st. Aug. xiv. TL, 442 Every province.. had 
its own Augustus All these pretenders could not be 
rightful Emperors. z 

3. One who pretends or lays claim /o something; 
one who makes a profession, show, or assertion, esp. 
withont adequate grounds, falsely, or with intent to 
deceive; adissembler, deceiver, charlatan, hypocrite. 

1631 Massincea Emperor Fast u.i, A pretender To the 
art, f truly honour..your majesty’s opinion. 1631 — Belfeve 
as Von List u.ii, This false pretender To the correction of 
the lnw. 1651 Hossrs Leciath. u_xviii. 89 So evident a lye, 
even in the pretenders own consciences. 1738 Swirt Pod, 
Conversat, Introd. 45 It is not so easy an Acquirement as a 
few ignorant Pretenders may imagine. 1784 Cowrer /ask 1. 
492 That honour has been long ‘The boast of mere pretenders 
to the name. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 
122 Simon, a Samaritan, a pretender to divine authority and 
supernatural powers. 1871 Jowett Plato 1, 28 To dis- 
tnguish the pretender in medicine from the true physician, 

Hence Prete‘nderism, Ang. //ist. = JACOBITISMI. 

agro G, Hiexes Let. in Thoresby's Corr. (ed. Hunter) 11, 
278 To purge themselves from all suspicion of Pretenderism 
(this is a uew word) which their adversaries lay to their 
charge. 1859 W. Cnapwick De Foe iv. 239 The Duke.. 
was conquering Toryism, Churchism, and Pretenderism. 

Pretendership. [See -suir.] The position 
or character of a pretender. 

rg12 Swirt Public Spirit of Whigs ? 48, 1 am ata 
loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he happen to be 
king of France ae the pretendership to Britain falls to 
his share. 1848 in Life A, Fonblangue (1874) 393 Apart 
from his pretendership, which has latterly been in abey- 
ance, he is a thoronghly sensible and well-informed man, 
3858 Busnnecs Vat, & Supernat, i, (1864) 22 The stolidly 
physical pretendership of Comte. 

Pretending, 7v/. sd. [f. Prerzxp v. + 
-InG1,] The action ofthe verb Pretenn; pretence; 
esp. the making of a profession or false show. 

1647 Crarenoon Contemp. Ps. Tracts (1727) 405 A pre- 
tending to do that which I do not do, or to be that Iam 
not, being..a lie in action. 1665 Bovie Oceas, Re/?. 1v. ii, 
When the pretending of religion grows to be a thing in 
request, many hetake themselves to a form of religion, who 
deny the power of it, 1865 Dickens A/ud. #'y. 11.1, There's 
no pretending about my sister. 

Prete‘nding, A//.a. [f. PRETEND v, + -1NG 2.] 
That pretends, in various senses of the vb.; es, 


making mere professions ; pretentious. 


1 


7 


e400 Afol. Loll, 20 [The curse] be wilke be iust man be | 


cursid as coutrart to Godds lawe, pat is but only in name or 
pretendand. 1657 Owen Comutin. w, God Wks. 1851 11. 
258 The pretending spirit of our day. 1727 De For Syst. 
Magic 1. Ww. (1840) 105 Things out of the rench of the most 
retending of the rest of his fellow-magicians. ¢ 1815 Fuseit 
in Lect. Paint. vi. (1848) 489 Correggio’s numerous pretend. 
ing imitators. 1842 J. Wrison Chr. Morth (1857) 1. 254 
Remembered when more pretending edifices are forgotten. 
Hence Pretendingly adv.; + Prete‘ndingness. 
1648 J. Goopwin Right & Alight 2 Many pretendingly 
coenia of want of conscience. 31697 Cottier Ess. Alor, 
Suédz. 1. (1703) 2, | have a particular reason to look a little 
pretendingly at present. 1701 — AZ, Aurel. (1726) 135 No 
man Za charge him with vanity, flourish, and_pretend- 
ingness. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 319 To smile, 
either really or pretendingly. 
+ Pretendment. 0Oés. rare. 
+-MENT.] A pretension, claim. 
3640 T. Lecuroro Plain Dealing (1867) 146 Uf the con-, 
gregations be not united under one Diocesan in fit com- 
passe, they are in a confusion, notwithstanding all their 
classicall pretendments. 1657 W. Moatce Coena guasi 
Kotwj vi. 62 None should presume to do, but such as can 
justly make that pretendment, 
+Pretensary. Os. rare—'. [f. late L. pre- 
tens-, ppl. stem of pravtendére to PRETEND + -ARY 1] 


One who makes a pretension or claim. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit, Concern. 14 b, Within this same 
writ. .the vusatiate Legates are named Catholicks and pre- 
tensaries to reforme religion, through crueltie to be exercised 
ypon the annointed of God. 

+ Prete:nse, z. Ods. Also 5 pretence. [ad. 
late L. prwtens-us (in Quicherat Addenda) for el. 
L. preient-us, pa. pple. of pretenddre to stretch 
forth, Pretenp.] Pretended, alleged, professed; 
feigned ; dissembling, fictitious. 

13967 in Eng. Hist, Rev. (1907) XXII. 302 Manslaute 
be batayle or preteuse Jawe of rythwysnesse, for temporal 
cause or spirituel, with outen special reuelaciun, is expres 


(f PRETEND v. 


PRETENSIVE. 


contrarious to pe newe testament. ¢1430 Lyne. Alvin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 165 A double hert ake fayre feyned 
countenaunce, Aud a pretence face trouble in his daliaunce. 
146% Kolls of Parlt, V. 465/t In a pretence Parlement... 
holden at Coventree. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Wii. 
22 Ther is naturell or kyndely lordshyppe. Ther is also 
cyuyle or seculer lordshyp. And ther is lordshyp pretense. 

Pretense, sé. and v., variant of PreTEeNce. 

Pretension (prite’nfan). Also7-gpretention. 
Eapp. ad. med.L, pretensro (¢1150 in Thomas 
Thes. Nov. Lat.), n. of action f. pretendére to 
PRETEND, also med.L. preientio (1100 in Du 
Cange), I. prétention (in 16th e, rarely precension, 
Goief.).] “The action of pretending. 

1. An allegation or assertion the truth of which 
is not proved or admitted ; often with an implica- 
tion that it is unfounded or false, or put forth to 
deceive, or to provide a false excuse or ground ; 
hence, a pretext, pretence. 

1609 Damet Cre. Wars vin. Ixi, And then, with what 
pretentions he might hide His prinat comming, and his 
oft resort. 1624 Bacon Consid. War w. Spatn Wks. 1879 
1. p38/t It was afterwards alleged, that the duke of Parma 
did artificially delay his coming; but this was but an inven- 
tion and pretension given out by the Spaniards. 19722 
De For Plague (1754) 11. The same thing .. was the strongest 
Repulse to my Pretensions of losing my Trade and my 
Goods, 1973 Jounson Let. fo Airs. Thrale 21 Sept., The 
ouly things of which we, or travellers yet more delicate, 
could find any pretensions to complain. 1791 J. Lraa- 
mont Poems 143, 1 winnae gung For uae preteusion or 
Rae 21894 Stevenson Foreigner at Hone (Cent., 

liss Bird. .declares all the viands of Japan to be uneatable 
—a staggering pretension. 

2. The assertion of a claim as of right; a claim 
put forth, a demand. 

1600 EF. Biounr tr. Conestaggio 60 By reason of his pre- 
tention ta the Crowne. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 221 
Nor can there be any question or process about the state or 
pretensions of the King, but in his Courts. 1700 Dryoen 
ajax & Ulysses 550 All these had been my rivals in the 
shield, Aud_yet all these to my pretensions yield. 1748 
Cuestear. Left. (1774) 1. exxi. 297 The pretensions also of 
France, and the Tfouse of Austria, upon Naples. 1856 
Stanxtey Sinai & Pal. i. (1858) 39 Jebel Misa is now the 
only one [of the peaks] which puts forward any pretensions 
to be considered as the place. 1877 Frovvr Shor? Stud. 
(1883) IV. 1. x. 108 Ecclesiastical pretensions were still 
formidable under the Tudors. 

b. A rightful or justifiable claim, a title. 

rgro Steece Zatler No. 207 ? 3 The Courtier, the Trader, 
and the Scholar, should all have an equal Pretension to the 
Denomination ofa Gentleman. a 1805 Parey Sermt. x.(1810) 
163 An opinion of merit is discouraged, even in those who 
had the best pretensions to entertain it; if any pretensions 
were good, 1822 P. Henay in Pritt. Corr, H. Clay (1855) 
67 He has pretensions fto the Presidency) in every respect 
—a man of business. an elegant scholar. 5 

3. The assertion or claim that one is or has 
something ; profession, Also of things. Const. ¢o. 

1662 Everyn Chadcogr. 23 Some pretensions to the Inven- 
tion of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 1718 /ree- 
thinker No. 66 P2, 1..have littl or no Pretensions to 
Beauty. 1754 Ricwarpson Grandison (1781) V1. xxxiv. 323 
Sir Charles Grandison, without making an ostentatious pre- 
tension to religion, is the very Christian in practice, 1897 
Freeman Vornt. Cang. (ed. 3) 11. viii. 197 A medizeval castle 
and a house ..of no great pretensions, 1884 Swinavane 
Afise. (1886) 23 It would be but too easy a tusk to.. prove 
by the avowal of his own pretentions that he can pretend to 
the credit of no such imbecility. é : 

b. The unwarranted assumption of a quality, esp. 
of merit or dignity; pretentiousness, ostentation. 

19727 Pork Epitaph R. Diy 4 Good without noise, with- 
out pretension great. 1837 Emerson Addr., Amer. Sehol. 
Ws, (Bolin) If. 184 The world is his, who can see through 
its pretension. 1856 — Lug. Traits, Manuers ibid, 50 
They avoid pretension, and go right to the heart of the 
thing. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth (1875) 95 This 
day of self-seeking and pretensions ! ie 

+4. An intention, a design; aim, aspiration, 

1620 E. Biount /fora Subs. 155 In seeking a new for- 
tune, lose their old, and so conuert their substance into pre- 
tensions, their certainty into nothing. 1714 Laov M. W. 
Montracu Lett, to IV. Montagu (1887) 1. 96 They are. 
always looked upon, either as neglected, or discontented 
because their pretensions have failed. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia u. vi, Acquaint me, theu, freely, what are the pre- 
tensions of these gentlemen [to Cecilia's hand]? * 

Hencc Pretensional, + -tional a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of pretension; Pretensionless 


a., without pretensions, unpretending. 

1659 Hevux Examen Hist, 1. 98 Hitherto his intents 
were reall, not pretentiouall only. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
XXII. gsr It would..be..unjust to throw the slightest 
slur or stigma on the pretensionless character of a crowd of 
humble and high individuals. 1831 Crayons /r. Commons 
10 A steady grave deliberative man, Pretensionless in 
manner, air, and tone, 


Pretensious, obs. variant of PRETENT10U8 a. 
Pretensive (pritensiv), a. rare. Also 7 
-cive. [f. late L. privtens-, ppl. stem (sce PRE- 
TENSARY) + “1VE.] 

1. Characterized hy being asserled or pretended 


to be true; professed ; feigned. 

1640 H. Parken Case of Ship Mo : 
distant..though it bee certaine, and not pretensive, yet 
Parliamentary Aid may be ey enough. 1658 Stincsay 
Diary (1836) 213 It has been my fortune to make experience 
of a pretensive stay, which proved so unsteady, that fetc.} 
38g¢ Kirro Lible fllustr. (ed. Porter) VIT. xxx, 112 The 
name [Magism] covered all that was true, all that was pre- 


17 If danger.. be far 


PRETENSIVELY. 


tensive, and all that was false, in the philosophy of the 
ancient Orientals. 

2. Full of pretence; pretentious, ostentatious, 

1876 [implied in Pretensiveness). 1907 Biackw. Mag. 
Jan. 120/2 Their ornament is hideousty heavy and pretensive. 

Pretensively, adv. rare. [f prec. +-Ly 2] 
In a pretensive manner; professedly; as a pretext. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1.i.36 A stand against 
them, who pleade fine things, against the sentence of aboli- 
tion, for this grosse Idoll_ pretencinely chaunged, 16«6 
Hevun Surv. France 262 There passed an Act of Parlia- 
ment pretensively against the depopulation of Villages, and 
decay of tillage, but purposedly to inable his subjects for the 
wars. 1665 Tier Grottus’ Low C. Warres 601 He would 
not vonchsafe to inquire what might be pretensively said, 
either from the Antients, or at present for the Austrians 
against them of Cleves. 

Prete‘nsiveness., rave. [f.ns prec. +-NESs.] 
+a. Pretension (oés.), b. Pretentiousness. 

1710 C, SHapwetl Fair Quaker of Deal 1.35 What Pre- 
tensiveness have you to it, Sirrah? 1876 W. M. ‘Taytor 
Ministry of Word 56 Guilty of the same pretensiveness. 


+ Prete ‘ngsory, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as PRETEN- 
SIVE+-oRY 2,} ? = PRETENSIVE 1, 

1663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 119 With the pre- 
tensory advice of his Council of Officers unanimously and 
readily urged. 

+ Pretent, v Ods. P ad. L. pretentare, 
-templare to search out beforehand, hold before 
oneself, make a pretext of, freq. of fretendére to 
PRETEND.] = PRETEND v, (in various senses). 

1494 Faavan Chron. vit. gor Willyam Waleys, whiche. .pre- 
tentyd the rule & gouernaunce of Scotlande. rs82 N. 
Licnerieco tr. Castankeda’s Cong. E. Ind... ix. 24 As 
though they were such men inwardlye indeede, as in appear- 
aunce outwardlye they then pretented, 1587 Greene Pene- 
lope's Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 182 No intent of treacherie 
shall so much as in thought hee pretented to the person of 
our Souerayne. 1602 T. Fitzuersert Aol. 12 
lawes and treason is pretented, hut religion condemned. 

+Pretentative, ¢. Os. rare. [f. L. 
pretent-dre to search or try before +-aTIvVE; or f. 
Pre- A. 3+ TENTATIVE.} Tentative beforehand. 

1620 Wotton in Nelig. (1672) 507 This is but an exploratory, 
and pretentative purpose between us..about the form 
whereof, and the matter, we shall consult to morrow. 

Pretention, obs. form of PRerEnstoy, 


Pretentious (pr/te-nfas), a. fad. F. prd- 
tentieux (17th c. in Littré), ad. L. type *Ar2- 
tentios-us, f. pretention-em PRETENSION : see -I0US.] 

1. Characterized by, or full of, pretension; pro- 
fessing or making claim to great merit or im- 
portance, esp. when unwarranted; making an 
exaggerated ontward show; showy, ostentatious. 

1845 Lever O'Donoghue xxxi, An hotel of more pretensions 
exterior, 1851 J. H. NewMan Cath. in Eng. 360 Round 
your pretentious sentences, and discharge your concentrated 
malignity on the defenceless. 1857 Kinostsy Two ¥. Ago 
xix, As severe as he dared on all Pharisees and pretentious 

rsons whatsoever. 1868 Browsinc Ring § BR. we 515 
Pretentious poverty At its wits’ end to keep appearance np. 
1907 Atheneum 25 May 641/3 His two larger pictures..ure 
as clever, but a little more pretentions. 

2. Of the nature of a pretension. rare}. 

3886 W. Cuarrete in WY. & QO, 7th Ser. 1, 4/1 After which 
[Thomsen’s death] Mallet put in a pretentious claim [to be 
the author of ‘ Rule Britannia '), against all evidence, 

Prete:ntiously, 22. [f. prec.+-LY¥2J Ia 
& pretentious manner. 

1864 in Weaster. 1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even? xiv 
While she, really, not pretentiously, threaded in her mind 
the possible moves. 1882 A, W, Waap Dickens tii. 64 Even 
in his newspaper letters. .his impressions are never given 
pretentiously. | 

Prete‘ntiousness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality or condition of being pretentious. 

1863 Hoitanp Lett. Foneses xii. 172 A pretentious man 
is, hy token of his pretentiousness, a charlatan always. 
1880 Edin. Rev. Jan. so Whatever may have heen the 
faults or the pretentiousness of his classifications. 

Pretenture (pritentiii). Nom. Antig. Also 
pree-. fad. late L. pratentivra(Ammian. Marcell.) 
aguard on the frontier of a province, also a barri- 
cade, f. pretenddre; sce PRETEND.) 

1, A Koman frontier wall or rampart, esp. one of 
the two defending Roman Britain from the un- 
subdued tribes in the north. 

16g8 W. Burton /tiz. Anton. 102 There remain yet two 
doubts: First, whether this Pratenture, or Wall, was made 
of Stone, or of Turfs. 17727 Macrnerson futrod, fist. Gt. 
Brit. :60 note, A stone dug out of the ruins of the Roman 

retenture, between the Scottish firths, inscribed to Apollo 

rannius. 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 11. 112 The most 
amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is the 
praetenture, or wall of Severus. : 

2. A Roman garrison guarding a frontier. 

1807 Britton Beauties Eng., Lincoinshire 596 Carrying 
corn, and other commodities, from the Iceni, ete, for the 
use of the northern pretentures. 

+ Preter (pri‘ta1), 2. (s6.) Obs. Also 7 preter. 
[The contraction preter for prateritum preterite, 
in preterperfeet, etc., prefixed in the same way to 
tense, and at length treated as a sepatate word.] 

a. Gram, = PRETERITE, past. 

1530 Patscr. 86 Circumiocutyng of al the pretertenses. 
1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1347/2 Which wordes wer 
..prophesyed by the verbe of the pretertemps or time passed. 
1535 Jove Afol, Tindale (Arb.) 9 He englissheth the verbe 
of the preter tence for the future. 1546 GaRDixEK Decéar, 
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Art. Foye 29b, The pretertens rather declareth a perfection 
in thacte, then the passing ouer the time in the acte. rs99 
Nasur. Lentex Stugfe 14, 1..paralogized on their condition 
in the present and in the preter tense. 1676 Dixon 7ivo 
Test. 30 So the Saying of God runs in the Prater-Tense, 
‘Unto thy Seed Ihave given the Land® 27x J. Grern- 
woop Exe. Gram. 114 In Latin. .the Preter Time of the 
Perfect Action, is commonly called the Preter-pluperfect, 
that is, the Preter more than Perfect. 1747 Jouxson Plax 
Eng, Dict, Wks. 1X. 178 Our verbs are conjugated by 
auxiliary words, and are only changed in the preter tense. 
b. = Past. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Vew Vayn Glory, Diners 
mo, whase preter pathes may learne Our future steps, our 
vayn unsteady stay. 

B. sb. a. ellipt. for preter tense: see above. b. 


Past time, the past. 

1615 Br. AnDRewes Serm, (1841) 1. 162 But the other hath 
neither future nor przter, neither mood nor tense; nay, no 
verbat all. 1618 M. Barnet Horsenranship~ 1. 60 Let him 
observe the three (chiefe) parts of time which is, the preter, 
the present, the future. 2675 G. R. tr. Le Grand's Man 
without Reason 200 The present..is but an individual 
point, an instant that separates the praeter from the future. 

Preter-, preter- (prftar), prefix. The L. 
adv. and prep. fravter past, by, beyond, above, 
more than; in addition to, besides; comparative of 
pre before, = further forward, more in front. 

1. In Latin preter adv. was prefixed only to verbs 
and their derivative sbs. and adjs., as Arelercurréve 
to run by or past, fratergredé to step or march 
past, to surpass, fraverire to go or pass by, omit, 
pass over, pass away (in tine), Areferfens passing, 


_ preteritus past, preteritio a passing by or over, 


reach of , 


preterldgbi to glide or slip by, pratermittcre to let 
go by, omit, overlook, pravtermissio omission, etc. 
Hence the Eng. pretergress, -gression, preterient, 
preterite, -itton, pretermit, -miisston, etc., and the 
analogous pretergeneration, preteroffice. 

2. In Scholastic Latin, adjectives began to be 
formed from L. phrases with Jraver prep. +sb., 
e.g. prelerndtiralis, from preler ndttiram (Cic.) 
beyond or outside nature; Du Cange has of 1451 
preternecessartus, from guod preter necessdrium 
est what is beyond the necessary. Hence French 
préternaturel 15.., Eng. preternatural a 1600, 
followed in the 17th c. by preternotorious, -native, 
-regular, -royal, -legal, -intentional, -scriftural, 
-seasonable, ete.; preterhuman, -nuptial, -sensual, 
etc. are 19th c. formations. From these adjs., 
adverbs and nouns of quality, as preterwaturally, 
preternaturalism, are always possible; preterplu- 
vality follows this analogy. 

All the derivatives from words already in Latin, 
with the more important adjs., appear in their 
places as Main words; those of less importance 
(many only nonce-words) follow here. 

Preterca‘nine ¢., more than canine. Preter- 
Chri‘stian @., beyond what is Christian; lying 
outside Christianity. Preterdete‘rmined @., more 
than determined; hence Preterdeterminedly adv, 
Preterdiplomatie «., lying outside of or not 
within the bonnds of diplomacy; hence Preter- 
diplomatically a/v, Pretere’quine a.,more than 
equine. Pretereroga‘tion, zonce-wd, [after SuPER- 
EROGATION], performance beyond or outside of what 
is demanded or required. Preteresse’ntial a., 
beyond what is essential, Pretergenera‘tion, 
pteternatural generation, monstrous birth, Preter- 
inte’ntional a., beyond or additional to what is 
intended. Preterle'thal «., taking place after 
death. Preterna‘tive a., beyond or additional to 
what is native. Preternoto'rious a., surpassingly 
notorious, Preternu‘ptial c., lying outside of the 
nuptial relation, Pretero-ffice, an action contrary 
to duty: cf. OFFICE sb. 2a, Preterplura‘lity, 
excessive numeronsness or multitude. Preter- 
political a., lying outside of what is political or 
civil, Preter-re‘gular @., outside the limits of 
what is regular. Preter-roy‘al @., more than 
royal privilege warrants. Preterscri*ptural a., 
beyond what is written. Pretersea’sonable c., 
beyond what is seasonable. Pretersensual a., 


beyond the domain of the senses. 

1847 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xii, A great dog..passed me.. 
not staying to look up, with strange "pretercanine eyes, in 
my face,as I halfexpected it wonld, 1873 Mortey Koussear 
17. 258 A *prater-christian deism, or the principle of natural 
religion, was inevitably contained in the legal conception of 
anaturallaw. 1892 G. Mereoitu £mpty Purse Poems 1898 
1]. 200 Not as Cybele's beast will thy head lash tail So *prae- 
ter-determinedly thermonous. 1904 Contemz. Rev. May 615 
*Praeter-diplomatic machinery may be set to work to remove 
them, /d1d. June 806 In praeter-diplomatic ways.. Mr.Cham- 
berlain received excellent grounds for believing that Germany 
was ripe for analliance with Great Britain. 1900 Daily News 
24 Dec, 5/1 The drivers are skilled, and their borses endowed 
with a*preterequine intelligence. 1617 Cotttns Def Bp. Ely 
it, ix. 346 It is certaine that Supererogation there can be 
none, thongh *praetererogation we should graunt you, how- 
beit subtererogation were the fitter word. 1664 H. More 
Mtyst. [nig., Synopsis Proph, 542 Puzzled in some opinions 
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! and scrupulosities that are *preteressential. 1640 G. Watts 
tr. Bacon's Ad. Learn. wi. iv. 145 Concret Physique hath 
the same division which Naturall History hath; so that it 
is a knowledge either concerning the Heavens; .. or con- 
cerning the lesser Collegiates, or natures specifique; so 
likewise concerning *Pretergenerations [L. pretergencra- 
tones), and concerning Mechaniques, dg Bovie Chr, 
Virtuoso 1. Wks, 1772 V. 528 Sir Francis Bacon. assigns 
the second of them to what he calls prater-generations, 
such as monsters, prodigies, and other things. 1663 Si G. 
Mackenzir Religrous Store xis (1865) 103 Define them to 
be the *preter-intentional works of nature. 1887 W. M. 
Rossetti Shelley's Prometh. Unb, 19 The indednable 
possibilities of existence prenatal and *praterlethal—the 
world of spirit before birth and after death. 1647 M. 
Hupson Div. Right Govt. wx. 146 Thus much briefly of the 
Native Fundamentals and Essentials of Politick Govern- 
nent; the next point to be spoken of is the *Preternative. 
a1625 Fretcnrr, etc. Fatr Aard Inn ww. ii, 1 confess 
myself a more “preternotorious rogue than himself, 1833 
Cariyte Afise. Ess, Diderot (1872) Vo 2t To whom we 
owe this present “preternuptial Correspondance. 1837 fbid., 
Aftrabeau 243 Nay, poor woman, she by and by, we find, 
takes up with preternuptial persons, 1656 Stantey //ist. 
Philos. vit. (1701) 328/2 *Preter-oflice is an action, which 
reason requireth [ fs, acquireth] that we do not, as, to neglect 
our Parents, ta contemn our Brethren, to disagree with onr 
Friends, to despise our Country. 1647 Warp Stamp. Codler 
28 Jt is not easily credible, what may be said of the ‘preter- 
Pluralities of ‘Taylors in London. I have heard. .there 
were nuinbred between Temple-harre and Charingcrosse, 
eight thousand of that ‘Trade. 1651 Hopes Lezrath, wv. 
xlvii. 385 The analysis, or resolution,..beginneth with the 
knot that was last tied ; as we inay see in the dissolution of 
the *preeterpolitical Church Government in England. 1647 
Warp Sy¥mf. Codler (1843) 37, 1 had rather suppose them 
to powder, than expose them to preregular, much lesse to 
“preter regular Judgements. 7#i:d. 49 Vhe tongues of Times 
tell us of ten *Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra. 
civil Rebellion. 1672 H. More Brief Xe ply viii. 240 The 
former part..is so withont analogy, and the leuer so turgid 
and “preterscriptural. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1, xii 56 
When ‘tis an Ordinary and Durable. though *Preter-season- 
able Constitution, Cold will be sure to be remembred, 
1885 tr. Schudtce’s fetichisnr vii. § 2 He must needs go 
beyond the domain of sense, and assign causes not appre- 
hensible to the senses, *practersensual or supersensual, 
|| Preterea (prite ri), [L. prvtered adv., beyond 
| those, besides, f. Arater beyond + ea pl., ‘those’. 
Taken in quot. as a sb. (perh. orig. a heading of 
items in an account) with pl. -s; ef. ef ceteras, 
extras.) In pf. Additional items, extras. 
rgi2 Northumbld. House. BR. (1770) 181 Item that the 
saide Clarks of Brevements entre in the Counting-hous 
Mounethlie alle the Pretereas in the title of Costs Necessary. 


| Pretergre'ss, v. rare. Also preter-. [f. L. 
| pretergress-, ppl. stem of pretergred? to walk past, 
go by, surpass, f. Araver, PRETER- + ered to step.] 
1. ‘rans. To go beyond (bounds) ; to surpass, 
1596 Barrotcu Jeth. Physick v. xxv. 346 It keepeth 
within the precincts of his hbertie, which if it shall once 
pretergresse,.it is no longer to be called melancholie, but 
some other humour, 18sr Neata A/ed. Hyotus 98 ‘Tree... 
Every other preetergressing Buth in bloom and bund and 
flower. 
| 42. To go outside of. Ods. 
2615 Jackson Creed w. it. vill. § 5 If some sins there be, 
as Roman Catholics teach, only besides the law, in doing 
them we do not transgress the law, but rather preteigress 
or go hesides it. 
| Pretergre'ssion. vere. [n. of action from 
prec.: see -I0x.}] a. The action of passing by 
(withont notice or performance); failure to follow 
a path, conform to a law, etc. b. The action of 
going beyond or overstepping bounds. 
161g Jackson Creed 1. i. villi, § 5 Seeing the Lawgiver's 
will was that we shoutd do the Jaw, not only hear it, much 
, less go besides it, there is no pratergression of it but is 

directly against the Lawgiver’s will. r180a-1z Bentiam 
| Ration. Fudie. Evid. (1827) V. 251 A motion for a writ of 
| prohibition to be directed to tbe ecclesiastical court, on the 
| ground of pratergression of jurisdiction. /éid. 617 There 


| would he, at least,..no pretergression of the bonnds of 
official authority. 

Preterhuman (pritoihi#maa),¢. [f. Pre- 
TER- + HuMay.] Beyond or outside of what is 
haman: often = seferkuman, but generally used 
to avoid the specific connotation of that word. 

1811 Sneitry St. frvyne fi, He..started..as from the 
emanation of superior and preter-buman being. 1854 
Mitman Lat, Chr. 11. iv. (1864) 1. 276 The introduction of 
praeter-hnman forms, 1866 Linpon Bamrft. Leet. vi. (1875) 
298 What is it that gives Christ’s human acts and snfferings 
such preterhuman value? 1871 Mortey ¥. De Maistre 
Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. (1878) 134 Laboriously building up with 
preterbuman patience and preterhuman sagacity. 1878 
Guapstone Homer xi, 130 Achilles seems everywhere to 
trend on the beunds of the preterhuman. 

Preterient (priteriént), a. vave. [f. L. pre- 
teriens, pres. pple. of preterire to go by, pass (of 
which, however, the stem of the chlique cases is 
pretereunt-).| Passing or going by: transient. So 
Prete-‘rienoe, the fact or condition of being passing 
or transient. ee: 

1786 Cumpertann Oéserver No. 11 1. 97 Migrating 
alter the death of one body into that of another, with the 
faculty of remembering all the actions of its preeterient 
states, ¢ 1827 Corerioce in Blackw. Mag. (1882) CXXXI. 
120 There seems to me a confusion of sekein with the pree- 
terience or impermanence, 

Preterimpe'rfect, 


a. (sb.) Gram. Now rare. 
[ad. L. preteritum imperfectum 


‘uncompleted 
168 


PRETERIST. 


past’, with contraction: sce PRETER, PRETERITE, 
and IMPERFECT.] Expressing a past action which is 
not stated as completed but as going on: applied 
to one of the tenses of the verb in the Indo- 
European languages, as L, currébat, Eng. he was 
running; = IMPERFECT 5. Also adso/. as sb. 

1530 Patsor. 84 The preter imperfit tens as ze pardoye | 
dyd speke. 1591 Percivau, Sp. Dict. Cj, The tences are 
fiue, the present tence, signifying the time that now is:.. 
the preterimperfectence, the time not perfectly past. 1648 


| 


Gace West Jud. 215 There is no preterimperfect tense,nor | 


preterpluperfect tense; but the preterperfect tense standeth 
for them. 1799 Moathly Rev. XXVAM. g11 The Verb 
must be..in the Preterimperfect Tense, when in English we 
use the Preterplnperfect. ; 

Preterist (pre'térist), 56. (¢.)_ Also pree-. [f. 
Preten-, short for precerite + -Ist.] 

1, One whose chicf interest is in the past; one 
who regards the past with most pleasure or favour. 

1864 in Wesstea; and in later Dicts. 


2. Theol. One who holds that the prophecies of 
the Apocalypse have been already (wholly or in 


great part) fnlfilled. 

1843 G.S. Faser Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) J. p. xviii, 
To consider certain vituperative prophecies..as already 
accomplished in the course of the first and second centuries: 
whence, to commentators of this School, we may fitly apply 
the name of Preterists. 1854 Praeterists [see Futurist) 
1860 Jowett in £ss. § Rev. ay The Preterists and Futur- 
ists..may alike claim the anthority of the Book of Daniel, 
orthe Revelation. : : 

b. atirtb, or adj. Of or pertaining to pretcrists. 

1878 H. G. Guinness End of Age (1880) 93 Preterist, 
Futurist and Presentist schemes of interpretation. 1904 
G. Smtru Short Hist. Chr. Missions 1. iv. 43 A Praeterist, 
ora Futorist interpretation of its visions. 

Preterite, -it (pre‘tarit), a. (s¢.) Forms: 
4-7, 9 preterit, 5 -yte, 8-9 preeterit(e, 5- 
preterite, [= F. preférit (13th c. in Littré), ad. 
L. preterit-us gone by, past, pa. pple, of preterire, 
f, prvier, PRETER- + ire to go. 

I. Of or pertaining to bygone time; occurring 
or existing previously; past, bygone, former; 
= PAST a, 2. 

1340 Ayend. 59 On is preterit, pet is to zigge, of binge 
ypased. be oper is of present, bet is to zigge, of nou. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love un. iv. (Skeat) |. 56 In. .heven..'There is 
nothing preterit ne passed, there is nothing future ne com. 
ming}; but al thinges togider in that place ben present ever- 
lasting, without any meving. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 26 
The swete mayntene and semblaunce of the sayd Sychee, 
her preteryte husbonde. ¢ 1500 Kennepy J’oems (Schipper) 
ii, 10 Proch ignorance and foly youb My preterit tyme 
I wald nevir spair. 1657 Hawke ATding is AZ. 25 Compare 
the store and cheapnesse of our present Commodities, with 
the Scareenesse and dearnesse of the preterit times. @ 1 
Urouhart’s Rabelais 1. xiii, 102 What is preterit, anil 

one. x8r2 L. M. Hawnins C’less & Gertr. (1812) 1. 266 

‘oO return to the preterite gala-days of Lady Luxmore. 
1854 Lowet. Cambridge Thirty Y. Ago Prose Wks, 1890 
1. 52 You shall go back with me thirty years, which will 
bring you among things and persons as thoronghly preterite 
as Romulus or Numa. | : 

2. Gram. Expressing past action or state; past; 
as preterite tense (L. preteritum tempus (Quint.)), 
preterite participle; = PAST a. 4. 

388 Wvetir Prod. 57_A participle of a present tens either 
preterit, of actif vois eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe..and a coninaccioun copulatif. 1530 Patsca. 86 The 
participle preterit after the tenses of ye ay remayneth for 
the most part unchanged. 1562 Pitxincron F-xfos. 
Addyas 42 Al the prophets use to speake by the preterit 
temps. 1728 Pore Dunc. ut. 337 note, Wks. 1736 LV. 225 
In the style of other prophets, [he] hath used the future 
tense for the preterit. 1865 CartvLe Fredk, Gt. xix. ili, 
(1872) VIIL. 131 Friedrich finds that Loudon was there last 
night-preterite tense, atas. 

b. So Preterite perfect = PRETERPERFECT. 

1530 Patsca. Introd. 42 The preterit parfyte tens of the 
infynityve mode. f 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.J 

+1. Past time, the past (= Past sé. 1); also pi. 
past times or events. Obs. rare. 

¢1374 Cnavcer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 133 (Camb. MS.) It.. 
procedith fro preteritz in to futuris, pat is to seyn fro tyme 
passed in to tyme comynge. /éid. 134 Thilke thing .. to 
whom ther nis nawht of be preterite escapyd nor I-passed, 
c1400 Rom. Rose sor1 She wepeth the tyme that she hath 
wasted, Compleyning of the preterit. 

2. Gram, = Preterite tense: see A, 2. 

1530 Patscr. Introd, 37 The preterites and supines of 
suche verbes, 1661 Mitton Accedence Wks. 1738 J, 613 
The Preterit speaketh of the time past, and is distinguish'd 
by three degrees: the Preterimperfect, the Preterperfect, 
and the Preterplnperfect. 1875 Wrttrney Life Lang. ii. 13 
It is an era in his education when he first begins to employ 
preterits and plurals and their like. 

3. Theol. One who is passed over or not elected 
by God; cf. PRETERITION 4. rare—. 

1864 Fraser's Mag. May §33 The reprobates wha are 
damned because they were always meant to be damned, 
and the preterites who are damned becanse they were never 
meant to be saved. 

Pre‘teriteness. Also pre-, preteritness. 
[f. prec.i+ -NESS.] The state or condition of being 


preterite or past; pastness. 

1665 J. SERGEANT Sure Footing 205 The preteritness of 
the Thing has so fixt its Existence to its proper time, that 
‘tis not now obnoxious to variation. 1692 Bentiev Soyle 
Leet. vi. 23 We cannot conceive a Praeteritness (if ] may 
say so) still backwards é ix/inétem, that never was present. 
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1854 Lowett Yrn/. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 TI. 140 The 
feeling of preteriteness and extinction. 1866 — Lessing 
ibid. II. 219 Klopstock..is rather remembered for what he 
was than what he is—an immortality of preteriteness. 


Pre‘terite-pre'sent, 2. (sb.) Gram. 
mod.L. preterito-preesens, neut. pl. -presentia, f. 
preteritus PRETERITE + presents PRESENT.] Applied 
to verbs of which the tense now used as the present 
was originally a preterite (or to this tense); esp. to 
the small gronp of verbs in the Germanic languages 
(mostly auxiliaries of predication) represented in 


| English by can, dare, dow, may, must, shall, tthar, 


will, wit, of which the current present tense is in 
form and origin a preterite, from which the cnrrent 
past tense is a new weak formation; also applicable 
to the Latin verbs cafz, memint, novt, odt, the 
Greek ofSa, etc. Also PRETERITO-PRESENTIAL, 

[1870 Iletrenstein Compar. Gram. Tent. Lang. 521 The 
preterite indicative is always in imitation of the pratterito- 
prasentia qwolta, rarely cwélfa, subj. wolti.] 1874 Mason 
Eng. Gram, (cd. 19) 78 note, These preterite-presents may 
be compared with otéa, zovi, &e., in Greek and Latin. [1880 
Eartr PAtlol. Eng. Tongue § 291 These help-verbs are 
a ver 
1888 New Eng. Dict. sv. Can. 1892 Sweet New Eng, 
Gram. § 1477 Most of the MnE [= mod. Eng.) verbs that 
we class as anomalons are old preterite-present verbs. 1892 
Waricnt Primer Gothic Lang, § 272 Preterite-Presents. 
These verbs have strong preterites with a present meaning 
.-to which new weak preterites have been formed. 


Preterition (pritari-fon), Also pre-. [=F. 
preétérition, ad. late L. preterition-em a passing 
over, n. of action f. prevterire : see PRETERIENT.] 


+1. Passing by, passage (of time). Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 136/1 The preterition 
of Jife is the praterition of time. 1647 Trare Conn. Luke 
xix. 42 The time of grace is fitly called a day in regard of 
- speedy preterition. ; 

2. ‘The action of passing over, or fact of being 
passed by or over, without nolice ; omission, disre- 
gard, neglect; with @ and /. an instance of this. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ansiw. Nameless Cath. 236 His volun- 
tarie but subtile preter-ition, in leauing out all the other 
disasters in the Oath. @163g1 Donne Ser. xxxvi. (1640) 
354 As long as they are hut preteritions, not contradic- 
tions.. they are not worthy of a reproofe. 1654 II. 
L'Estrance Chas. 7, 208 A preterition.. studiously and 
deliberatively resolved upon. +709 Lamenire in Hearne 
Collvet. 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) I. 300 “Twould be best to pass by 
without going in. For.. Dr, Barlow loves praterition. 
1877 Sparrow Sernt. iii, go It is negative in its nature, and 
consists in the mere preterition and overlooking of the agency 
of the invisible God. 


3. Khet. A figure by which summary mention is 


made of a thing, in professing to omit it. 

x6r2 T. Taytor Com Titus i. 9 The Apostle thankfully 
remembreth their diligent Jove ; and yet. by a wise rhetori- 
call preterition, exhorteth them vnto it. 1619 W. ScLATER 
Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 386 Snch Ironicall preteritions are 
something frequent in Scripture. 1657 J. Smitn Jfyst. 
Rhet. 165. 1727-4« Cuamazrs Cyci. s.v., The most artfol 
praises are those given by way of preterition, 

4. Theol. The passing over of the non-elect; 


non-election to salvation. 

16z1 Burton Anat, Afel. au. iv. u. iti, Our indiscreet 

astors..speak so niuch of election, predestination, repro- 
Fann ab xterno, subtraction of grace, preterition, volun- 
tary permission, &c. 1654 Witvain Theol. / reat. ti. 66 The 
Decree of Reprobation (both in the privativ act of preteri- 
tion, and positiv of punishment) depends on Gods anne 
Prescience. 1740 Westey Hs, (1872) VII. 375 Call it..by 
whatever name you please, Ejection, preterition, predestina- 
tion, or reprobation, tt comes in the end to the same thing. 
1862 Evangelical Christendont Oct. 475 The preterition 
and consequent perdition of the majority of mankind does 


no violence to our sense, cither of the Divine justice or | 


sovereignty, oo 
5. Kom. Law. The omission by a testator to 
mention in his will one of his children or natural 


heirs: see quot. 1880. 

17zz Wottaston Relig. Nat, v. xviii. (1738) 104 If it had 
been foreseen, that L would not so much as ask, and had 
therefore been Jeft out of the will; this preterition would 
have been caused by his carriage. 1848 Wuarton Law 
Lex., Preterition, the entire omission of a child’s name in 
the father’s will, which rendered it null: exheredation 
being allowed, but not preterition. 1880 Muinneap U/pian 
xxviti. § 2 nofe, Praeterition of a sus invalidated a will. 
lbid., Digest 573 Praeterition in testaments, omission to 
mention a person that the law required should be instituted 
or disinherited. 1887 Tenxnaut’s Notary's Man. (ed. 5) 29 
If a soldier upon a military expedition, in making his will, 

assed over his children in silence, such preterition was 

eld of equal force with a nominal disinherison, and the will 
could not be set aside as inofficions. 

Preteritive (priteritiv), a. [f. L. preterit-, 
ppl. stem of preterire: cf. PRETERITE and -IVE.] 

. Theol. Of or pertaining to preterition or non- 
election. rare}. 

1836 G. S. Faaer Prin. Doctr. Election 1. ix. 139 
Augustine's logically correlative doctrine of Absolute Pre- 
teritive Reprobation to eternal death. . . 

2. Gram. Used only in the preterite tenses: said 
of a verb. (Webster 1847.) 

Mod. The Latin memnini is called a preteritive verb, 

b. Preteritive present (adj. and sb.) = PRETERITE- 
PRESENT (verb or tense). 
1885 A. S. Coox tr. Sievers’ O. Eng. Gram, § 417 The 


Germanic preteritive presents [die verba praeteritopre- 
sentia des germanischen] have sprung from strong verbs 


[ad. | 


ancient group of so-called praeterito-praesentia.] 


PRETERMIT. 


whose preterits have assumed a present meaning (tike 
Lat. memini, novi, coepi, Gr. ofc), while the originat 
presents have disappeared. 1899 W. J. Seocertetn A. 
“ilfreds Boeth. 207 Verbs with preteritive presents..e.g. 
mag, deah, | i" 

Prete‘rito-prese‘ntial, a. (sb.) Gram. [f. 
mod.L. pratertlo-presentia (sc. verba) + -AL.] 
= PRETERITE-PRESENT @., as in precertto-presential 
verbs, called in mod.L. praterito-presentia (pl.). 

(1870, 1880: see PRETERITE-PRESENT.) 1875 Witney Lie 
Lang. ¥. 93 Important little class of Germanic verbs called 
‘ preterito-presential’, becanse they have won their present 
meaning through a ‘perfect ’ one. 

Preterlabent (pritoilz'bént), a. rave. Also 
preter-. [ad. L. preterlibent-em, pres. pple. of 
preterlébi to glide or flow by, f. pvater, PRETER- + 
abi to glide.] Gliding or flowing past. 

1670 W. Simpson S/ydro/. Ess. 5 Those differ. .according 
to..the different impregnation of the preterlabent water. 
1757 Wacker in PAG. Trans, 1. 143 The preterlabent 
streams of water. 1905 H. A. Evans Hae 4 Castes xii 
314 There is the old garden behind the house, with the 
stonesteps descending thereunto, and the praeterlabent Coin, 

Preterla'psed, ff/. a. rare. [f. L. preter- 
laps-us, pa. pple. of prater/abi (see prec.) +-ED}.] 
That has glided by ; gone by, past, bygone. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadethouer's Bh. Physicke 226/1 When as 
now the 12 dayes are praterlapsede, he may as then accom- 
panye..with his wife. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Taylor's 
| raz. Ded., Wks. us. 76 In the preterlapsed occurrences 
| there hath beene an Antagonisticall repngnancy betwixt vs. 

1661 Gianvitn Van, Dogm.137 We look with a snperstitious 

reverence npon the accounts of pratterlapsed ages. 

[f 


Preterle‘gal, a. ave. Also preter-. 
PRETER- + LEGAL.] Beyond or ontside of what is 


legal ; not according to law. 

1648 Likon Bas. xi, 91, 1 expected..some evilt customes 
preterlegall, and abnses personall had been to be removed. 
@ 1661 Futter [Vorthies, Cheshire (1662) 1. 178 Sir Randal 
. openly manifested his dislike of such Preter-legal Courses. 
1818 Coueripce in L274, Rene. (1838) II. 189 This illegal or 
praeter-lega] and desultory toleration by connivance at 
particular cases. 

+Prete-rminable, 2. Obs. rare~. [f. PRE- 
A. 3 + TERMtNABLE, app. in an active sense. 

The word may represent a Schol. L. *Areterminadilis, f. 
*hratermindre, rendering Gr. spoopigew to determine be- 
forehand, f. dpigecw to bound, Spar bounds, fines, termini. Cf. 
PrepeterMineE. Mr, C. G. Osgood in his ed. of Pearl 
illustrates the passage, which refers to Ps. Ixii. 12 [Ixi 13], by 
Albertus Magnus’s comment on the same passage, ‘ Primo, 
divina: votuntatis ordinatio zterna et perfecta *, etc.) 

Predetermining, foreordaining. 

13.. £. E. Allit., P. A. 595 In santer is sayd a poynt 
determynable, Thon quytez uchon as hys desserte, Thou 
hy3e kyng ay pretermynable [4/S. pertermynable (Gollancz)}. 

+ Pretermi'ssed, 2. Obs. rare". [f. L. pre- 
termiss-us, pa. pple. of pratermiticre to pass over, 
omit (see next)+-ED1.] Pretermitted, omitted, 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. v1. ii, 271 The 
cause that many things which referre unto it, and are use- 
full to be knowne, are pretermiss'd [Arztermissa sunt). 


Pretermission (pritazmi'fan). Also prester-. 
[ad. L. pratermission-ent, n. of action f. preter- 
mittére: see next. So F. prétermission (16th c. 
in Godef. Con:p/.).] The action of pretermitting. 

1. The passing over, overlooking, or disregarding 
of anything; omission of anything from a narra- 
tive; omission of, or neglect to do, something. 

1583 Baaincton Contmandm, i. (1637) 11 The pretermis- 
sion of thankes for any goodnesse.. bestowed by the Lord, 
. ds horrible. 1633 IT. Avams Z.rf. 2 Peer iii. 18 Any pre- 
termission of the physician may exalt the disease. 1704 
Swirt 7. Tué iii. (1709) 52, I proceed to refute the ob- 
jections of those who argue from thesilence and pretermission 
of anthors. 1879 Farraa S¢. Pand II. 211 God's righteons- 
ness, which might otherwise have been called in question 
because of the prastermission of past sins. 

2. Ceasing to do something (for a time); leaving 


off the practice of anything; disuse. 

1677 Cary Chronol.1.1.1.xi. 45 ‘There was no ahsolute 

retermission of that Reckoning. 1831 TytLea Lives Scott. 
Wore: 1, 113 The detestation and pretermission of vice, 

3. Rhet. = PRETERITION 3. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Preterition, or Preterntission, 
| in rhetoric, a figure wherehy, in pretending to pass over 
| a thing untouched, we make a summary mention thereof, 
1828 in WessteR. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

4. Rom. Law. = PRETERITION 5. 
| 19795 Wrrue Decis. Virginia 104 Inserting in her will 
i apology for the pretermission of her daughter, 

Pretermit (prétemit), v Also preter-. 
[ad. L. preetermittére to \et pass, omit, overlook, 
f, preter, PRETER- + mt/tdre to let go, send.} 

I. svans. To leave out of a narrative; not to 
notice, mention, insert, or inclnde; to omit. 

1538 Stankey Zngland it. i, 166 Bycause I see here ys not 
the place now to dyspute..I wyl thys pretermytt and set 
apart. 1598 Stow Su7v. xv. (1603) 123 The recitall whereof 
I pretermit for brenitie. 1651 Howazs Leviath. (1839) 194 
In all kinds of actions by the laws praetermitted, men have 
the liberty, of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, 
for the most profitable to themselves. 1745-6 FieLpinc 
True Patriot No. 13 The lad..had uttered many wicked 
things, which I pretermitted in my narrative. 1870 Giap- 
STONE Glean. iV, xliii, 228 Some points of conduct relating 

* to the present war, .we advisedly pretermit. : 
+b. Zheol. To pass over in electing to salvation. 


' Cf. Prererinion 4. Oés. 


PRETERMITTED. 


1608 Witter Mexafla Exod. 812 God doth. .of his owne 

will, as he electeth some so pretermit others. 
e. Lou. Law. ‘To omit mention of (a descendant 

or natural heir) in a will. Cf, PReTerition 5. 

1875 Poste Gaius u. Comm. (ed. 2) 229 If a descendant of 
the testator was..pretermitted (fracteritus), i.e. not ex- 
pressly either instituted successor or disinherited, possession 
was not granted to the devisees but to the pretermitted 
descendant. 1887 Texnant's Notary's Man. (ed. 5) 28 A 
father was bound to institute his children as his heirs, and 
could not disinherit them unless for very weighty reasons ; 
for if a father pretermitted or passed them over in silence, 
the testament was void. . 

2. To allow to pass withont notice or regard; to 


overlook intentionally. 

1s42 Hen. VIET Declar. Scots Aijb, [Such] as we ought 
not with sufferannce to pretermitte and passe ouer. 1571-2 
Ree. Préoy Council Scot. VW. 111 Quhilk..oppressionn gif it 
be pretermittit tnpuneist. 1630 Donne Seri. xxv. (1640) 
253 God pretermits many times errours in circumstances. 
1821 Lams Elta Ser.u New Vear’s Eve, The birthofa New 
Year is of an interest too wide to he pretermitted by king 
or cobbler, 

3. ‘lo fail or forbear to do, use, or perform; to 


leave undone, neglect, omit. 

1513 Douctas Exes vi. viii.66 Na thyng, my deir freynd, 
did thow pretermyt; All that thow ancht to Deiphobus. 
1528 Fox in Pocock Nee. Kef lL. 142 We... pretermitted 
nothing which might in any way conduce to the furtherance 
thereof. 1609 Bratx (Donay) Wis. x. 8 For pretermitting 
wisdom they..did slippe. 1665 Manrey Grotius' Low C. 
Warres 197 Prince Maurice .. pretermitted none of those 
things which had been nsed by Antiquity inthe Art Military. 
@ 1797 H. Watrore Mem. Geo. Lf (1822) 1. 394 Was the 
necessary defence of her colonies to be pretermitted? 1836 
Emerson Nature 47 A care..pretermitted in no single case. 

+b. Const. with zzfiz. Obs. 

1870-6 Lamaaave Peramd. Kent (1826) 160 So yet wil 
I not pretermit to declare ont of other men such notes as 
1 ae 1665 Hooke Atcrog”, xiii. 85, 1 must not pretermit 
to hint. 

4, To neglect to avail oneself or make use of; to 
allow (time or opportunity) to pass unused or un- 
improved; to miss, lose. Now rare. 

1538 Starkey L£ugland 1. i. 25, 1 schal neuer pei 
occasyon nor tyme of helpyng my cuntrey. 1 Sir FE, 
Hosy Let. fo Mr. T. H. Pref. 3 Throughly to possesse 
themselues of your fanour, they will pretermit neither time, 
nor meanes, 326g1 Wittig tr. Primrose's Pop. Err iv. iis 
205, 1840 f: P. Kennepy Quodiibet i. (1860) 27, 1 cannot 
pretermit the opportunity now afforded me to glance..at 
some striking events. " é 

5. ‘To leave off for the time or for a time; to 


interrupt; erroneously, to leave off, cease. 

1828 Miss Mitroro Vitlage Ser. mt. (1863) 484 For her 
doth Farmer Brookes's mastiff..pretermit his incessant 
bark. 1878 Stevenson Edinburgh (1889) 36 Some customs 
-» have been fortunately pretermitted. 1882 B, Haare 
flip ii, The monotonous strokes of an axe were suddenly 
pretermitted. 

( The alleged sense ‘To render ineffectual ', ‘to frustrate’, 
in Cent. Dict. and Standard Dict., is an error due to mis- 
reading the passage cited,] 

Hence Pretermi'tting v3/. si. Also Preter- 
mi-tter, one who pretermits; Pretermittently 


adv,, erron. for INTERMITTENTLY. 

1566 Daanr Horace, Sat. u. iil. Prot. Fv b, A sluggarde, 
and pretermitter of duetifull occasions. 1579-80 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 111. 259 But pretermitting of ony tyme. 1857 
Miss Morocx Woman's Th. abt. Wom, 191 One half the 
parish resolutely dectines ‘knowing ' the other half—some- 
tintes pretermittently, sometimes permanently. 


Pretermi'tted, 7//. «. [f. prec. + -Ep 1] 
That is passed by or overlooked ; omitted. 

16531 Wetoon Crt. Chas. { 196 He hath Pensions out of 
the pretermitted Customs. @ 1661 Futtea Worthies (1662) 
1. 184 Cheshire is one of the 12. pretermitted Counties, the 
Names of whose Gentry were not returned into the Tower, 
in the 12. year of K, Henry the Sixth. 1927 in 6th Rep. 
Dep. Kpr. App. tt..118 The Office of Comptroller of the 
Petty aud of the Pretermitted Customs..in the Port of 
London. 1875 Poste Gates 1. Comm, ied. 2) 224 The existence 
of a pretermitted swus Aeres..was alone important. _ 

Preternatural (pr7tometiiral, - t{irdl), ¢. 
(sd.) Also preter-. [ad. med.L, praterndtiralis 
(1255 in Albertus Magnus AfetapA. m1. xi) f. L. 
phr. prater ndtirem: see PretEr-. So obs. F. 
preternaturel (15.. in Godef.), It. preternaturale.] 
That is out of the ordinary conrse of nature; be- 
yond, surpassing, or differing from what is natural; 
non-natural; formerly = abnormal, exceptional, 
unusual; sometimes = UNNATURAL; see also b. 

1580 G. Haavey Three Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 59 A pre- 
ternatnrall, or sapernaturall ominous worke of God. 1593 
R. Harvey Phitadelphus 49 Some make themselues barren 
with preternatural dyet. 2651 Wrerie tr. Primrose's ae 
Err, 232 We use them [remedies] that we may reduce the 
body from a preternaturall to its naturall state Bgaine. 266 
} Svencea /rodigies (1665) 5 Prodigies Praternatural, such 

account all strange Events, which hold of no steady 
causes, but are to us soly casnal and uncertain, 1685 Bovir 
Eng. Notion Nat. iv. 82 That which thwarts this Order 
[of Nature] may be satd to be Preternatural, or contrary to 
Nature. 17a5 Baaptey Fam. Dict, Whitloe, a preter- 
natural and very troubtesome Swelling towards the Fingers 
ends, 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. iii. (1819) go Kjither in the 
natural or preternatural state of the organ, the use of the 
chain of bones is to propagate the impulse. 1866 Gro. 
Euior F. Holt ii, Mrs. ‘Transome ., seemed to hear and 
see what they said and did with preternaturat acuteness. 

b. Used as = SuPERNATURAL. a... 

1774 J. Bavant Myzhol, 1. 190 People were determined in 
the choice of their holy places by those practernatural 
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phenomena. 1829 Soutuey Sir 7, More (1831) 1.11 Preter. | 
natural impressions are sometimes communicated to us for 
wise purposes. 1875 E. Waite Life in Christ v._xxxi. 
(1878) 533 His coming was heralded by a series of pre- 
ternatural dispensations. ; | 
+B. sé.(¢/.) Preternatural attributes or qualities. | 


Obs. rare. 

1708 H. Dopwe.n Nat. Mort. Lum. Sonls 138 Vf Hamane 
Sonts, since their loss of Pra:ternaturals, are in course, 
subjected to these inferior Daemons. 

Hence Pre:ternatura lity, ouce-wd., Preter- 
na‘turalness, preternatural quality; Preterna‘- 
ture, vouce-wa., that which is out of the course 


of nature. | 

1666 J. Smitu Odd Age (1676) 133 There is such an intri- 
cate mixture of naturality and preternaturality in Age. 
1727 Baiey vol. 11, Preter-naturalness, quality ont of the 
natural Course. 1860 Pusry Jin. Progi, 588 The preter: 
naturalness of the deliverance is pictured by the driving the 
locust..into two opposite seas. 1842 Vor Marie Roget 
Wks. 1864 1. 260 In my own heart there dwells no faith in 
praeter-nature. . 

Preterna‘turalism. [f. prec. + -1su.] 

1. The character or condition of being preter- 
natural; that which is preternataral; with ¢ and A/. 
an instance of this; a preternatural occurrence. 

1834 Fraser's Jag. Dec. 7o2/2 Byron’s drama partakes 
both of Hamlet and Macbeth. It is the incest of the one 
with the preternaturalism of the other. 1837 Cartyie fr. 
Kev. WE ut viii, Saturated through every fibre with Pre- 
ternaturalism of Suspicion. 1858 — f/’7edh. Gé. vic ii, EE. 10 
Among the simple People, arose rnmours of omens, preter- 
naturalisms, for and against. 

2. A recognition of the preternatural ; a system 


or doctrine of the preternatural. 

1864 Real & June 7 ‘ Frankenstein’ and ‘ Zanoni' are 
powerful books, but their praternaturalism seems forced 
and unreal, 2872 A. B. Atcotr Concord Days, Sleep §& | 
Preams 204 A faith, were such possible, destitute of an 
element of preternaturalism, or of mysticism, 1882 M. 
Arnop in 19/4 Cent. May 695 A religion of preternaturalism 
is doomed. . és 

So Preterna‘turalist, a believer in the preter- 


natural. 

1868 M. Cotsins Szvcet Anne Page 1.93 The ladies were 
rather puzzled how to deal with this young przeter-naturalist. 

Preterna‘turally, edv. [f.as prec. +-Ly 2] 
In a preternatnral manner; more than naturally; 
abnormally, extraordinarily, unusually. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 30 Simple air, being preternaturally 
attenuated by heat, will make itself room, and break, and 
blow up that which resisteth it. 1668 CuLperrer & Cor 
Barthol., Anat, Introd., Warts and Swellings, with other 
things which grow upon the living Body preternataurally. 
1748 Hartiey Odserv. Man 1. iii. 402 The Vibrations in| 
the internal Parts of the Brain are preternaturally increased. 
1848 Lytton Harold 1. ii, With a countenance preter- 
naturally thoughtful for his years. 1881 W. Cottins Slack | 
Robe vii, The night was almost preternaturally quiet. | 

Preterperfect (priteipd-afékt), @. (s6.)  [ad. | 
late L. praterituni perfectum ‘complete past’, with 
contraction: see PRETER, PRETERITE, and PERFECT. ] 

l. Gram. Past perfect ; applied to a tense which 
indicates a past or completed state or action. Also 


ellipt, as sb. Now rare or Obs. 

1534 Tinpace ZV. 7., Afatt. Prol., The Hebrue phrase, or 
maner of speach.. Whose preterperfectence and presentence 
is bothe one, and the futuretence is the optatine mode also. 
1530 Patsca. 84 The preterperfit tens as ye ay farlé Lhave | 
spoken. 1591 Perciva.e Sf. Dict. Cj, The ieee lela J 
the time perfectly past. 1658 CLevetann To 7. C. 26 | 
How canst thon then delight the Sense In Beanty's Pre- 
terperfect-tence? 1711 J. Grrenwoon Lug. Gram, 114 In 
Latin the Present ‘Time of the Perfect action is commonly 
called the Preterperfect Time. 1775 Avan Amer. /rd. 38 
They ..sometimes use the preterperfect, instead of the present 
tense of the indicative mood, ; 

2. uonce-tse. More than perfect, surpassing the 
point of perfection. 

1848 Blackw. Afag. LXV. 559 Dumas is one of those 
persons who love.. to furnish the most preterperfect of 
apartments with the most fabutons of furniture. 

+ Preterpluparenthetical, 2. Ods. Aumor- 
ous aonce-wd. [f. after next + PARENTHETICAL.] 
Exeessively addicted to parenthesis; ef. ParEn- 


THETICAL @. 2. 

1650 B. Discolliminiumt 16 Let him understand that 
Ignorance is the Grand-mother of mistaken Necessity ; mis- 
taken Necessity, the Father-in-law of intended iniquity; 
and that a preterptuparentheticall head hath seldomea clear 
and orderly judgement. 


Pre:terplupe rfect, <. (sd.) [ad. late L. prz- 
terituen plusquaniperfectunt (Priscian ¢ 525), with 
contraction: see PRETER, PRETERITE, and PLUPER- 
FECT. ] 

1. Gram. = PLUPERFECT a. 1. 


Now rare or Oés. 

1530 Patsca, 84 The preterplusperfit tens, as zavdye parté 
1 had spoken. 159% Peactvate Sf. Dict. Cj, The preter- 

Iuperfectence, the time more then perfectly past. 1614 

aInsLEyY Pos. Parts(16 Fe What time speaks the Practer- 
pluperfect Tense of ? A. Of that which is more than per- 
fectly past, or past a long while since. 1685 H. Mone 
Paralip. Prophet.ix. 53, €yeyéver being the Preterpluperfect 
tense, 1799 [sce Parreaimpearect). 1862 CaayLe Freak. 
Gt. xm. xiv. (1872) V. 137 Friedrich..gave him to know.. 
that codperation was henceforth a thing of the preterptu- 
perfect tense. F 

2. gen, or allusively. More than ‘ pluperfect’; 


superlatively perfect. (Chiefly in humorous use.) 


Also eZift.as sb. 


PRETEXTATIAN. 


1599 Massixcer, etc. Ofd Law tv. i, Darest thou call my 
wife strampet, thon preterpluperfect tense of a woman ! 
1652 J. Tavior (Water P.) (¢i#/e) Newes from Tenebris: or 
preterpluperfect nocturnall or night Worke. ¢1817 Hoce 
ales & S&. 11.334 Most sanctimonious and preterpluperfect 
maiden! 1 abhor myself for once suspecting your impenc- 
ae 1892 Lounspury Stud. Chaucer 1. 348 Phere are 
men who, neither in language nor in literature, can be 
satisfied with perfect propriety. They insist upon what 
nay be termed preterpluperfect propriety. 

Pre-terrestrial: see Pre- B. 1d. 

+ Pretervection. Obs. rare. [ad. L. preter 
vection-ent, n. of action from pretervehcre to carry 
or convey past, f. prw/er, PRETER- + vehdre to carry. ] 
The action of carrying past a place or station. 

1697 Potter A ntig. Greece ww. iv. (1715) 189 The Place he 
produces ont of Eunapius to that Purpose [wapaxoucCeer] 
seems rather to denote the Practervection of the Body by 
some Place, than its Elation from the House wherein it was 
prepar’d for Burial. 

+ Prete’x,v. Obs. [ad. L. pretextre to weave 
before or in front, to border; to place before asa 
covering, to cloak, disguise, pretend; f. pra, Pre- 
AA. 44 fexere to weave. ] 

1. rans. To put forward as a pretext; to allege 
as a reason or excuse; to pretend; = PRETEXT v. 

1545 Jove £xf. Dan. xii, 210 Leste their rasshnes (as 
thei pretex it) shuld confirme the enimies of the gospell. 
156210 Aessoning betuix Crosraguell & Knox Biij b, Thair- 
fore keip your promes, and pretex na ionkrie be my Lorde 
of Cassillis writing. . : 

2. To cover or shicld with a pretext ; to cloak. 

1548 Patten Fred. Scotl, Ljb, Pretexyng this his great 
vngodlines ..with coolour of religion, ?%@1566 Eowarps 
Sonn. i. (R.), O nener let ambition’s pride, (I'oo oft pretexed 
with our Country’s good). . Or thirst of wealth thee from her 


banks divide. 
Pretext (pritekst), 54.1 [ad. L. pratextus 


(z-stem) outward display, show, a pretext, f. ppl. 
stem of prevtexcve : see prec. (orad. L. prevtext-une 
a pretext, orig. pa. pple. nent. of the same). So 
V. pretexte (16th c. in Littré), Formerly (until 
¢ 1840-50) stressed preterxt,] 

That which is put forward to cover the real pur- 
pose or object; the ostensible reason or motive of 
action; an excuse, pretence, specions plea. 

1513 More Nick, 1/7, Wks. 38/1 The denise of some con- 
ttenient pretext, for which the peple shonld be content, to 
depose the prince. 1g91 Srensea WW. {/ndderd 988 We may 
coulor it with some pretext. 1651 Hospes Lezath. ut. wi. 
255 A pretext..to discharge themselves of their obedience. 
1736 BERKELEY Querisé App. § 80 Such cash should not he 
liable to seizure on any pretext. 1790 Burke Fr. Rez. 
Wks, V.159 Publick benefit would soon become the pretext, 
and perfidy and murder the end. 1810 Scott Lady of 1. 
it. xxviii, ‘he same pretext of sylvan game, 1842 ‘TENNYSON 
Gardener's Daughter 188 Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep me from that Eden where she dwelt, Light pre- 
texts drew me. 1856 Kane Arete. L£apl. UW. xxiv. 241, 1.. 
sent them to their village under pretext of obtaining birds. 
1883 H. Drummoxp Nat. Law in Spir. W, (1884) 89 To 
sit down on the outermost edge of the Holy Ground on the 
pretext of taking off their shoes. 

+b. A claim or pretension asserted. rave~. 

1633 Starroro Pac. Aid. ut. iii. 139 Praying that his life 
might hee spared, in policie of State; for whilest hee lived, 
his brother Tohn could not make any pretext to the 
Earledome, 

+ Pretext, @. (sb.2) Ods. rare. Also pre-. 
[ad. L. (oga) prvtexta a toga bordered or edged 
with purple, pa. pple. fem. of pravtexédre to edge, 
border: see Prerex. So F. prétexte.] 

1. Woven in front; bordered, edged, fringed (in 
quots., with purple); pretext gown = PRETEXTA. 

1533 Bevtenpen Livy t iii. (S.T.S.) 1. 25 Be exempill of 
pir Iethruschis pe sadill currill and be pretext govne, with 
mony vthir ornamentis..war brocht vp in rome. /d/d. 1. 
xxiii. 224 Pe ornamentis consulare, pat is tu say, pe axis, 
the sadill curall, the pretext govne. 

2. Ofa person: Wearing the PRETEXTA. 

@ 1659 Lovetace Poets (1864) 252 A senator pretext, that 
knewst to sway The fasces. 

B. sé. = PRETEXTA, 

1598 Garnewxy J'acitus' Ann, 1. i. (1622) 2 His earnest 
desire was, they should be called Princes of youth, and 
chosen Consuls elect, before they had cast of their pretext 
or infants garments. /éd. xu. ix. 167 Britannicus in his 
pretext, and Nero in trinmphing attire. 

Hence + Prete-xted A7/. a. Obs. rare—', bordered. 

1647 RK. Staryiton Fuvenad 154 AEmilius Lepidus ..b 
decree of senate had a statue in his pretexted purple ao 
golden bulta’s (or bubbles) set up in the capitol. 2 

Pretext (priteskst),v. [a. F. prétexter (17th c. 
in Littré) to take as a pretext, f. préfexte PRETEXT 
$6.1] trans. To use or assign as a pretext; to 
allege as an excuse ; to pretend. Also adso/. 

1606 [see Partexteo fff.a.", «1997 H. WaLPote Alem, 
Geo. Lf (1822) 1. 378 A decency was observed, and con- 
science always pretexted. 1849 Miss Parpor Francis /, 
IL. xiv. 377 He retraced his steps to the Rue de Fer; where, 
pretexting business he entered the ace of the armourer. 
1885 C. Brack in Eng. fidustr. Mag. U1. 241 Pretexting a 
sprained wrist as excuse for a strange hand. 

+Pretexta‘tian, ¢. Ots. In 8 pra. [f. L. 
bretextat-us clothed with the /oga pretexta (see 
PRETEXT @.), in elas pretextata (Gellins) + -1AN.] 
Of or pertaining to those who wore the fratexta 
(i.e. to children under seventeen years of age). 


31716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, We 355 So il the 


PRETEXTATIZED. 


said Septennian Age; for, from those Years upwards to the 
Pratextatian term of fifteen or upwards, the Doctor pre- 
seribes (etc.]. 

Prete-xtatized, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [f. L. pree- 
textat-us veiled, disguised, hence (of words) equi- 
vocal, nnchaste.] Rendered equivecal or obscene. 

1853 Baonam Halieut. (1854) 507 Debased and pretexta- 
tized as the Imperial city had become in Juvenal's time, no 
Roman was a match for them. 


Prete xted, f/. a.) [f. PRerext v.+-Ep1.] 
Put forward or used as a pretext; pretended. 

1606 Foro Honor Tri. (7843) 25 Such these are, who.. 
import the pretexied glosse of beauties name, 1864 Reali 
23 Mar. a What the real truth is with regard to the pretexted 
Holy Alliances and retrograde policy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, 1880 Corah. Mag. Jan. 54 He called most of them 


{ 


hy their Christian names on some pretexted fiction of 


cousinship. 

Pretexted, ppl. 2.2: see after PRETEXT a. 

+ Prete:xtuous, ¢. 06s. rare. Also pre- [f. 
L, pravtextu-s (se-stem: see PRETEXT 56.1) + -ots.] 
Of the nature of a pretext; specious, plausible. 

1647 QOuares presented to his Mayesty's Remembr, 3 To 
advance the designe with a pretextuous letter, An Roy. 
1649 in Proc. Comm. Gen. Assemély (1896) a4g Envyous 
ynderminers in a singular and practextuous way aiming at 
our rine. 

+ Prete‘xture. Ofs.rare—'. [f. L. pretext-, 
ppl. stem of pratexére (sec PRETEX)+-URE.] A 
disguising or cloaking ; a pretext. 

1618 T. Apams Love's Copy Wks. 1862 I. 416 Now we 
have studied both textures of words and pretextures of 
manners, to shroud dishonesty. 

Prethe, pre-thes, prethy, obs. ff. Prirnre. 

Prethoracic, -tibial: sce Pre- B. 3. Pre- 
thoughtful: see Pre- A. 3. 

+ Pretifotlie. Ods. nonce-wa, Alteration of 
trettifollte, TRE-TRIFOIIE, after PRETTY and FoLuy. 

asgt Harincron Ori, Fur. xxix. Notes 239 <An herbe.. 
(suppose it to be trettiefolie or pretiefollie) mingled with 
elder herryes and rew, (which may signifie sage counsell and 
repentance). " 

Preti-nect, v. Ods. rare". [f. L. pretinct-, 
ppl. stem of pratingére: see Pre- A.and Tincr v.] 
trans. To tinge or imbue beferehand. 
_164x Lp. J. Dicay Sp, in Ho. Comme, 21 Apr. 11 The eye 
if it be pretincted with any colour, is vitiated in its discerning. 

Pretiosity, -tious, obs. ff. PreciosiTY, -clovs. 

Pretland, obs. Sc. form of PRATTLING Apé. a, 

+ Pretoi'r, -oyr(e, so. and a. Obs. [a. OF. 
preloire sb. and adj., ad. L. pretérium, pretorius 
adj.: see Prerortum, Pretortan.} a. 36. = 
Pretorius, b. adj, = PRETORIAL, PR.ETORIAN. 

1390 Gower Conf IIT. 181 A Romein, Which Consul was 
of the Pretoire, Whos name was Carmidotoire. 1430-40 
Lype. Bochkas vit. i. (MS. Bodl. 263) 367/1 Whilom a prefect 
in Rome the Cite Of the pretoire. 1485 Caxton Chas, Ct. 
nem. iv. 94 In one of the quarters was a gardyn pretoyre 
mernayllously fayr wherin floures ne fruytes faylled nener 
(Fr. avoit wig pretoire, i.e. an enclosed yard or space). 

Pretoir, obs. Sc. form of Prator. 

Pretone (prftéun). Phonology. [f. Pru- B. + 
Toxr.] The syllable or vowel preceding the stressed 
or accented syllable. Se Pretonio (pritgnik) a., 
coming immediately before the stressed or tonic 
syllable. 

1864 Wesstea, Pretonic, before a tone; as, a pretonic 
sound or note. 1874 Davipson Hedr. Gram. (1892) 46, 
a in the pretone, or @ in the tone, or a in both places 1884 
C.H. Tov in Amer, Frnt, Phitol. Dec. 499 
vowel is either heavy or lightest, that is, sh¢wa. .. The number 
of occurrences of sh¢wi in pretone is considerable, 1895 
W. M. Linosay Short Lat. Gram, 29 The new law of 
accentuation.. hrought with it the possibility of a new 
variety, namely, suppression of the syllable preceding the 
accent, Pretonic syncope. 

Pretor, -orian, -ory, etc.: sec PR#TOR, etc. 

Pre-torture, -tracheal, etc.: see Prre- A. 1, 
B. 3, etc. 

+ Pretru-de, v. Ods. rare. [f. Pre- A. 44+L. 
tradére to thrust.] ¢rans. To thrust er drive in 
frent or before one. 

1693 PAit. Trans, XVII. 662 Those..which are rot smal! 
enough to pass those Straits... being just admitted, stick 
there till other appelling Substances give them a farther 
Comminution, and so pretrude them along. 

Prette, obs. rare pa. t. of PRIDE v, 

Prettify (pritifai), v. collog. [f. Pretty a.+ 
-FY.] ¢vans. Vo make pretty ; to represent prettily 
ina foal er writiug. Hence Pre'ttifying 
vod. sh. 

1850 F. Trottore in F. E. Trollope £i/ (1895) II. xi. 203 
Keep your money to prettify your house, dear son. 1855 
Hawtnorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1870) 1. 237, 1 rather wonder 
that people of real taste should help nature out, and beautify 
her, or perhaps rather gre¢#i/y her so much as they do. 
1890 Univ. Rev. 15 June x81 He has prettified his market 
town, and thereby lost much of its reality. 1902 Academy 
12 Apr. 379/2 Keats said it [Leigh Hunt's angelic optimism] 
did RA positive injury by its eternal prettyfying of fine 
things, and he might have added its eternal prettyfying of 
common things, 

Prettily (pritili), ado. Forms: see Pretty. 
[f. Prerry a. +-Ly2.] Ina pretty manner. 

+1. In a cunning or clever manner; cleverly, 
ingeniously, skilfully, neatly. Ods. 


he pretonic | 


14.. A.5.C.6 in Pol, Ret. & L. Poeus (1866) 244 A bok 
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hiyin is browt..Pratylych I-wrout. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xi. 282 They shoved theym so prately ayenste 
a pyller of marbel! stone that their eyen lepte onte of theyr 
hedes.  ¢1830 Crt. Love 420 Though thow seest a fant 
right at thyne y, Excuse it blyve, and glose it pretily. 
1579-80 Nortm /'tutarch (1676) 881 They were driven to 
give ground; and so prettily retired, defending the Consul 
the best they could. 1589 //ay any Work Bj, Vou can 
shift of an baynons acensation very pretily. 1590 Suars. 
Alids, Nu. it. 53 Lysander riddles very prettily. 1594 — 
Rich. U1, w. i134 To mittigate the scorne he giues his 
Voekle, He prettily and aptly taunts himselfe. 1667 Pervs 
Diary 23 Sept., 1 find how prettily this cunning Lord can 
be partial and dissemble it in this case. 
+b. To the point; expressively, aptly, neatly. 

1584 Cocan Maven Health ii. (1636) 20 When hee [Socrates] 
was laughed to scorne of Alcibiades, for so doing, he 
answered him very prettily. 1605 Campen Rem, Epigr. 16 
Which a Poet. expressed thus very briefly, and for that age 
pretily. 1625 Bacon Z£ss., Vruth (Arb.) 501 Mountaigny 
saith prettily [etc]. 1776 Gtanon Decé. & Fi. (1846) 1. 12 
It is prettily remarked by an ancient historian who had 
fought against them, that the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise. a 

2. In a way that pleases the cye, ear, or aesthetic 
sense; beautifully but net grandly; ‘nicely’. 

In nursery language children are told to eat, ash, dehave 
prettily. r 

1423 Jas. | Méingis Q. cliii, Lytill fischis..In a rout can 
swym So prattily, and dressit tham to sprede Thaire cnrall 
fytinis. 1463 P2enpton Corr. (Camden) 8 Vour daughter & 
myn..speaketh prattely & french, & hath near hand learned 
her sawter. @ 1500 Flower & Leaf 89 Therin a goldfinch 
leping pretily Fro bongh to bough. 1573-80 Barer Ale. P 
661 Pretilie or pleasantly spoken, “pide aut facete diction. 
1653 Jur. Tavior Serm for Year 1. xx. 263 It looks 

reitily, but rewards the eye, as burning bhasons do, with 
intolerable circles of reflected fire. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
E-xere, a46 The Ax stroaks..on the Brick,..if they be 
streight and parallel ong to another, look very prettily. 
1754 Ricuaapson Grandison 1. xv. 92 So prettily loth to 
speak till spoken to. 1800 Mas. Hervey Alourtray Fam. 
11. 237, I mean to be so prettily behaved, as to hecome the 
darling of all the old, sober, stupid folks in the kingdom. 
1852 Mas. Stown Uncle Tom's C. xxvi, Eva said, ‘ Topsy, 
you arrange flowers very prettily’. 1857 Woon Com. O67. 
Sea Shore 27 The body is prettily banded with multitudes 
of narrow dark markings. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fria xvi, 
Her prettily-insolent eyebrows, 187a Biack Adv. Phaeton 
xxx, If you had only asked me prettily. 1883 ‘Asnie 
Tuomas” Mod, Housewife zo A prettily-worked holland 
blouse. 

b. Gently, softly, quietly. Now dat, 

€1g§00 Melusine 9 The kinge hyed hym, & helped to sette 
her on horsbak moche prately [orig. doulcement]. 1533 
Moar Afol. 93h, Wyth that worde putte the tone pretely 
hacke with his hande, and all to buffet the tother about the 
face. 1674 Rav N.C. Words 37 Prattily, softly. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Prattily, softly, delicately. ‘Gang 
prattily, er thou'lt wackeu 't barn’, 1883 Aluondb. & 
Huddersf, Gloss... A tap rans pratly when it lets ont 
only a small stream in proportion to its size, 

+3. Considerably, fairly, passably, moderately ; 
= Pretty adv. 1 (but also qualifying vbs.), Ods. 

1533 Moar Ausu. Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1037/a Tyndal the 
captain of our Englyshe heretikes..was taken for full pretyly 
learned to. 1540 Coverpare Confut. Standish (1547) iiv, 
Ye can prately well graunt to a thing in one place, and 
denie the same in another. 1621 Laoy M. Waotu Urania 
201 Hauing now recouerd his strength ales well. 1656 
Sanpeason Sern. Pref. (1689) 67 By their Education prettily 
well principled. 18a3 Byron Juan xu. lxxv, 1..had anear 
that served me prettily. 1826 Coaarrr Aur. Rides (1885) 
II. 7 The English money used to be spent prettily ia that 
country. 

Prettiness (pritings). [f PRETTY a. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being pretty. 

1, ‘Beauty without dignity ; neat elegance with- 
out elevation’ (J.); beauty of a slight, diminutive, 
dainty, or childish kind, without stateliness. 

1530 Patsor. 257/2 Prattynesse, miguonneric. 1653 H. 
Mone A ndid, Ath, u.ix.(1712)65 There being. .that Majesty 
and Stateliness, as in the Lion, the Horse, the Eagle, and 
Cock; or that grave Awfulness, as in... Mastiffs; or Ele- 
gancy and Prettiness, as in your lesser Dogs, and most sorts 
of Birds; all which are several Modes of Beauty. 1663 Cow- 
Lev Ess. tn Verse & Prose, Greatness, If 1 were ever to fall 
in love again .. it would be, I think, with Prettiness, rather 
than with Majestical Beauty. 1707 Heflex. upon Ridicule 190 
Tis vast Impertinence in an Old Woman, to think to set up 
for Prettiness. 1832 W. lavinc Adhaméra 11, 13 A neatness, 
a grace, and an all-pervading prettiness, that were perfectly 
fascinating. 1859 Lanc Wand. Judia 2 These houses.. 
nothing can exceed in prettiness their aspect as they shine 
inthe sun. 1874 J. Fercusson in Contemp. Reo. Oct. 755 
The vigour of the crude colouring. .of the staircase at Car- 
diff stands in strange contrast with the feeble prettiness of 
Worcester Chapel. 

+2. Pleasantness, agreeableness. Ods. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. tv. v. 189 Thought, and Affliction, 
Passion, Hell it selfe, She turns to Fauour, and to pretti- 
nesse. 1658 Everve Diary 27 Jan., He [a child] was all 
life, all prettinesse, far from morose, sullen, or childish in 
any thing he said or did. ’ 

+b. Cleverness; amusingness. O65. 

1674 R. Gooragy Jy. & Ab, Physic go But the prettiness 
of the Knack was that Master Docter who denyed strong. 
Leer to his two Patients.. was almost angry with his servant 
for not quickly bringing up a Cup of the Best-beer to quench 
his thirst. 

3. with @ and £/, That whlch is pretty; a pretty 
act, thing, feature, etc. ; a pretty ornament. 

1649 Jea, Tavior Gt, Exxemp. Disc. i. § 10 Receiving 
and ministring respectively, perpetual prettinesses of love, 
and fondnesse. 1686 W, or ig Sum, Prud, xiv. 64; 


PRETTY. 


lever had a Noble Affection for that excellent Sex, as great 
Instruments of good. and the prettinesses of Society. 1826 
Miss Mitrorp Vid/uge Sere ue Copse 47 All this and a 
thuusand amusing prettinesses..does my beantiful grey- 
hound perform, 183a /éé. Ser. v. C. Cleveland 202 The 
neal prettinesses of cake, and gloves, and silver favours. 
1865 ‘Tro.tore Belton Est. i, The prettinesses of Somerset- 
shire are among those which are the least known, 1888 
Miss Branoon Fatal Three 1. i, The room was full of 
flowers and prettinesses of every kind. 1893 Mes. C. 
Prato Ontlaw & Lawn. 1. 62 1t wasalways Elsie who did 
the prettinesses..whether it was in our ball dresses or our 
parlour, 

4, Affected, trivial, or conceited beauty of ex- 
pression, slyle, or execution in literature or art. 
Also, an instance of this, a prettyism. 

1660 H. More 3/yst. Godd, v. xiv. 172 The learned Hugo 
Grotins. .the ingennities and prettinesses of whose exposi- 
tions had almost imposed upon my self to a belief that there 
might be some such sense also of the Revelation as he drives 
at. 1690 Noxats Beatitudes (1692) 118 There is more 


prettiness in the Expression, than truth in the Notion. 


ayia Steere Sect, No. 474 ? 4 Their distinguishing 
Mark is certain Prettinesses of Foreign Languages, the 
Meaning of which they could have better express’d in their 
own. 1751 SmouLetr Per. Pee. (1779) I. Ixvii. 233 He.. 
uttered a thousand prettinesses in the way of compliment. 
1794 Matnias Purs. Lit, (1798) 56 Before they attempt by 
prettinesses, glittering words, points, conceits, and forced 
thoughts, to sacrifice propriety and just imagery to the rage 
of mere novelty, 1887 Leeds Mercury 8 Jan. 10/1 A seholar 
who delights in the delicacies and prettinesses of scholarship. 

Pretty (priti), 2. (sé.) Forms: a. 1 preettig; 
peetiz, petiz; § prati, 5-6 praty, pratie, 5-7 
(9 dal.) pratty, 6 prayty, pratye, prattie, 8-9 
Sc. proty, pretty. 8. 5-7 prety, 6-7 pretitjie, 
6- pretty. +. 6 preatie, -ty, prittie, 7 preety, 
prity, 7~8 (9 dad.) pritty (8 pritey). 5. 9 dial. 
perty, pirty, purty, pooty, putty. [OE, pretizz, 
f. preit, Prat sé.1, trick, wile, craft, akin to Icel. 
pretiugr tricky, deceitful, f. pretty trick; also to 
ElFris. and obs. Du. prettig sportive, funny, humor- 
ous, f. pret joke, sport, fun, pleasure (Doornkaat- 
Koolman, Franck) :—~WGer. *prattz- or “praita; 
also, with metathesis, Flem. fertig, MDu. ( ghe)- 
fertich brisk, clever, reguish (‘fertigh Fland. 
argutulus, fallax’, Kilian), ff MDu. parte, early 
mod.Du. gerte, parte, pratte trick, deceit, cunning 
(Kilian), Du. fare trick, prank, 

The history has several points of obscurity. The OE. 
preitiz appears to be rare and late; it also varies in an 
unusual way (hunt c& spree, space speech) with patiz, petig 
or rather Jatiz, pétiz. After the OE. period the word is 
unknown tll the isthe, when i¢ becomes all at once fre- 
quent in various senses, none identical with the OE., though 
derivable from it. ‘he earlier forms frati, pratty, ctc, 
also correspond to the OE. prxitiz; but prety, pretty have 


¢, like the ON. and continental words; while preaty, preety, 


pritly may represent OE. “praitiz, "prétiz (whence patiz, 
éifg), The current spoken word is prétty, but spelt pretty. 
The metathesized pirty, purty, etc., agree with the usual 
treatment of re, 77, in s.w. dial. (ef. urd, durches, Urehet, 
urn, (or red, breeches, Richard, run), and with the Flem. 
and Dn. forms above. (Celtic and Latin derivations some- 
times conjectured are unfounded.) The sense-development, 
LB Petes clever, skilful, adinirahle, pleasing, 
nice, pretty’, has caratigie more or less extensive, in casuy, 
clever, cunning (cl. mod. U.S. use), fine, nice, and other 
adjectives.) 
I. In OE. 

+1. Cunning, crafty, wily, artful, astute. Obs. - 

c1000 AEuraic Collog. in Wright Voc. 12, Vultis esse 
versipelles, aut milleformes, in mendaciis vafri, in loquelis 
astuu? Gloss, Wille ze beon prattize opbe pusenthiwe on 
leasungum lytige on sprecum gleawlice? ¢1000 — Fo. 
ibid. 47/2 Sagax, vel gnarus, vel astutus, vel callidus, 
petiz, ve/ abered. 

II. From 15th century. 
2. a. Of persons: Clever, skilful; apt. 06s. or arch. 


The sense in some of the quots. is uncertain. | 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2622 A praty man of ae wit, protheus 
he hight. ¢1440 Vork Alyst. xx. 276 He schall (and he 
haue lif) Prove till a praty swayne. 1570 Levins A/anip. 
112/8 Prétie, sedéus, facetus. 1877-87 Houtxsuen Chron. 
IIL. 44/1 Andrew White a good humanician, a pretie philo- 
sopher. 1712 Arsutunot John Bull ut. vili, ‘There goes 
the prettiest fellow in the world. .for managing a jury’. 

b, Of things: Ingeniously or cleverly made or 

done ; ingenious, artful, clever. Ods. or arch. 

o1440 Gesta Rom, xiv. 46 (Harl. MS.) My son..woll with 
his praty wordis & pleys make me foryete my anger. ¢ 1470 
Henay Wallace vt. 133 The prety wand, I trow be myn 
entent, Assignes rewlle and cruell jugement. 1547 5%. Afar- 
chauntes fiv, A gallant naminge hym selfe an aulmosiner 
.» played a prety gewgaw. 1565 Jewen Def Apol 1. 
(1609) 151 When the right Key of Knowledge was lust 
and gone, it-was time to denise some other prety pick- 
locks to worke the feat. 1589 ‘/ay any Hork Bj, A very 
prety way to escape. 1691 tr. Palafox's Cong. China vi. 
119 The King..at last thonght of a very pretty way to sup- 
press him, and this was by a stratagem. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1721) 1. 84 They have in Kent a pretty way of 
saving of Labour in the digging of Chalk. i 

8. A general epithet of admiration or apprecia- 
tion corresponding nearly to ‘fine’ in its vaguest 
sense, or the modern ‘nice’: excellent, admirable, 
commendable; pleasing, satisfactory, agreeable. 
a. Of persons: Having the proper appearance, 
manners, or qualities of a man, etc. ; conventionally 
applied to soldiers: Brave, gallant, stout, war- 


PRETTY. 


like (chiefly Se.). Pretty fellow, a fe fellow, a 
swell’, 2 fop: common in 18th century. Now arch. 

c1goo Desir. Trey 10815 A prouynse of prise, & praty 
men in, 1483 Cath. Angi, 290/1 Praty, Prestans. 1519 
Interl, Four Elements (herey Soc.) 17 Than hold downe 
thy hede lyke a prety man, and take my blyssyng. 
1570-6 LamparDEe Peramd. Kent (1826) 217 The Bishop of 
Rochester stept into the Pulpit, like a pretie man, and 
gave the Auditorie a clerkly collation, and Preachement. 
1649 Be. Gurunie Jfern. (1748) 28 If it had not been that 
the said Francis, with the help of two pretty men that 
attended him, rescued him out of their barbarous hands. 
1660 Perys Diary 11 May, Dr. Clerke, who | found to 
be a very pretty man and very knowing. 1709 Yatler 
No. 21 P4 fi Imitation of this agrecahle Being, is made 
that Animal we call a Pretty Fellow; who being just able 
to find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable, is a 
Natural Behaviour; in order to the same Reputation, makes 
his own an Artiiicial one. 1728 Frewwinc Love in Sev. 
Aéasgues 1. v, Yam afraid, if this Humour continue, it will 
be as necessary in the Education of a pretty Gentleman 
to learn to read, as to learn to dance. a 1732 Gay Dis- 
tress'd Wife u, A pretty fellow—that is a fine dress‘d 
man with litle sense and a great deal of assurance. 1750 
Mas. Detany in Life & Corr. (1861) 11. 563 Vhey are 
pretty people 10 be with, no ceremony. 1754 RicuArpson 
Grandison (1781) 1. v. 20 By his outward appearance he 
may pass for oue of your pretty fellows, for he dresses very 
gaily. 1768 Ross J/elexore ut, 118 Tooming faulds or 
ca‘ing of a glen, Was ever deem’d the deed of protty men. 
1814 Scotr Mav. xvii, He. observed they were pretty men, 
meaning, not handsome, but stout warlike fellows. 1824 — 
Redgauntlet Let. xi, He gaed out with other pretty men in 
the Forty-five, 1844 ‘uackeray &. Lyadon xvii, | was a 
pretty fellow of the first class. 1886 Stevexson-Arduapped 
i, A pretty lad like you should get to Cramond..in two 
days of walk. < Fe . 

b. Of things: Fine, pleasing, nice ; proper. 

1566 J. Atoay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. World Kv, There 
is recited a pretie historie of a noble Romane. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 90 Women haue a 
prettie dish made of Peares. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. 11. i, To read them asleep in afternoones vpon some 

retty pamphlet, 1660 R. Coxe Power § Sudz. Prefir 

Jan's thoughts of life and living are odd things; pritty 
antitheses. 1667 Pervs Diary 1 Sept., It is pretty to see 
how strange everybody looks. 1777 Suenripan Sch. Scand, 
1. i, He has a pretty wit. 1815 Jane AusTEN Louma Ns, 
Such a pretty height and size. ¢1850 Cod/og. (said of one who 
had said or done something kind or graceful) It was very 
pretty of him, 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 25 Roach- 
fishing is very pretty sport. 1894 J. T. FowLer ddamnan 
Introd. 34 There is a very pretty legend, possibly founded 
on facts, about his ‘call’. ye 

@. Used ironically: ef. Fine a. 12¢. 

1538 Lett. Suppress. Afenast, (Camden) 198 Sum heynge 
plucked from under drabbes heddes;..wythe suche other 
praty besynes, off the whyche 1 have to moche. 3gso0 Bate 
Afol.74 ¥Yorsoth it isa praty Ambrose, a 1650 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1.115 Ther was no mete cam her before, Butt 
she ete itt vp, lesse and’ more, Tbat praty fowlle dameselle. 
1742 A pretty kettle of fish [see Kerrie 2 bb 1754 Ricnarp- 
sow Grandison LV. iv. 31 Expecting us to bear with their 
Lies perversenesses, 1809 Matain Gr/ Blas u. iv. p4 We 

rank hard, and returned to our employers in a pretty 
pickle. 1837 Macautay £ss., Bacort (1865) 1. 404/2 A dray- 
man in a passion cals out, ‘You are a pretty fellow’, ith: 
out suspecting that he is uttering irony. 1842 Thackeray 
Miss Tickletoby’s Lect, vi, A pretty pass things are come 
to, when hussies like this are to be. bepitied. 1845 Disraru 
Syéil vi. iii, "And the new police’, said Nick, ‘A pretty 
go when a fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's 
own con on your head’. 1873 Buack Pr. of Thule xxi, 
Well, young lady..and a pretty mess you have got us into!’ 

4, Having beauty without majesty or stateliness ; 
beautiful in a slight, dainty, or diminutive way, 
as opposed to Aandsome. a. Of persons (usually 
women or children): Of attractive and pleasing 
countenance or appearance ; comely, bonny. 

Pretty is somewhat of a condescending term; we grant it: 
beauty is imperious, and commands our acknowledgement. 

01440 Alphabet of Tales 440 A fayr yong man..and he 
was so pratie & so defte at yong wommen wex evyn fond 
onhym. c1440 Promp. Parv. 411/2 Praty, elegans, for 
siosus, elegantulus, formulosus, 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour Gij, He made her to Gndereronac she was fayr and 
praty. 1530 Pauser. 776/2 You shall se me waxe pratye 
lamiguonner] one of this dayes. 1590 Greene Never too 
tate (1600) 61 Her Luorie front, her pretie chin, Were stales 
that drew me onto sin. 1616 Hirron J¥és. 1. 588 As the 
saying is, euery thing is pretie when it is young. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xviii. 62 Brought upon the deck, 
together with a woman aud two pretty children. @ 1717 
Parxett Elegy io Old Beauty 34 And all that’s madly 
wild, or oddly gay, We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 
t7az Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) VII. 373 She was a ey 
Rey Woman, and is so still, only too fat. 18.. (Ballad) 

Where are you going, m pee maid? 1870 Mrs. H. Woop 
G. Canterbury's Wee X . i. 9 He is not a fine child, for 
he is remarkably small; but he is a very pretty one. 1907 
Daily Chron, 11 Sept. 4/7 We never call a man‘ beautiful. 
With ‘pretty’ aud ‘lovely’, that adjective has become the 
property of women and children alone. | é 

pb. Frequently applied in a coaxing or soothing 
way, esp. to children. 

¢1460 Towneley Afyst. xii. 477 Hayll, so as 1 can hayll, 
praty imytyng!” @1529 Sketton Agst. Garnesche Poems 
1843 I. 127 Bas me, buttyng, praty Cys. 1590 SHAKs. Com, 
Err.1.i.73 Pitteous playnings of the prettie babes. 1607 
— Timow ut. i. 15 And what hast thou there vnder thy 
Cloake, pretty Flaminius? 3611 — iVint. T. tw. iv. 595 My 

rettiest Perdita, 1684 Bunyan Pilg. 11. 66 Then_said 

Ir. Great-heart to the litle ones, Come my preety Boys, 
how do you do? 2847 Texxyson Princ, in, While my little 
one, while my pretty one, sleeps. e 

c. Of things: Pleasing to the eye, the ear, or 

the wsthetic sense. (Cf. Farr a, tf, g, 2.) 
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1472 Joun Pastox in P. Lett, LL. 55 Forget not ..to 


get some goodly ryng, pryse of xxs., or som praty flowyr of 


Sounes of Aymon vi. 150 The place is praty and fayr and 
1 wyll that it be called Montalban. 1538 A Loxpon in 
Lett. & Pap. Hen Vilé, XU No. 1342(P. R.O,), They haue 
oon fayer orchard and sondry praty gardens and Jodyinges. 
¢ 1586 C’vess Pemsroxe /s. exivull. ii, You pretie starrs in 
robe of night, As spangles twinckling. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
therenot’s Trav.\. 35 They sing several pretty Songs in the 
Turkish and Persian Languages. 1732 Ear or Oxrorp in 
Portland Papers V1.(Hist. MSS, Comm.) 164 We stopped at 
- Narford, the seat of Sir Andrew Fountaine. 11 is a pretty 
box. 1802-21 Mas. Wuetcer Hestodd. Dial, iv. (ed. 3) 87 
Ah Lord! its fearful pratey, indeed. 1888 Miss Braovox 
Fatal Three. ii, She can havea prettier room at the Hook, 

d. Often conjoined with //2/e; sometimes app. 
merely expletive: see LITTLE a. 3. 

2a 1400 Lype. Chorle & Byrde (Roxb) 4 He purposed to 
make Within his hows a praty litill cage. 1529 Lytle prety: 
pecadulians [see PeccaoiLian]. 1532 More Con/ud. Findale 
Wks. 381/1 A lytle prety sorowe and verye shortely donc. 
1552 Hucoer, Pratye lyttle one, paruedes. 1601 TLontann 
Piiny V1. 503 In his left hand he bare somtime..a little 
pretty coach, 1864 Texxvson An. rd. 195 This pretty, 
puny, weakly little one. 1883 Ruskin Aré Zag. 25 The 
mother sent me a pretty little note. 

5. Considerable in numbcr, quanlity, or extent, 
asin a pretly deal, while, way, ele.; also a preity 
many — a good many; = Fair a. 3b; Se Gry, 
Gay ay. Ch Prerry adz.1. Now arch. ot dial. 

1483 2. &, JMéisc. (Warton Chub) 88 Caste in your colours 
that schalbe rede afore a prety whyle, and..let heim boyle 
togedyris. 1486 BA. St. Pie Dijb, Holde vp yowre 
hande a praty way of from the Malarde. @1535 Mort 
Mery Yest,erc. 73 n Hazl. £. 7’. 2. ULL. 122 Firse faire and 
wele a pretie ole He hyd it_in a potte. 1538 Losvor in 
Lett. Suppress. Monast. 234 Catell, wherof [ founde praty 
store. 1542 Upatt “rasm, Apoph. 224b, Antigonus.. 
stood hangyng downe his hedde a preatie space. 1§79-80 
Noxrn Plutarch (1676) 14 N place of some pretty heighth. 
1599 Haxxiuyt Voy. I. i. 30 Their bowes be short, and of 
a pretie strength. 1656 Hevuin Surv. France 8 Swine 
also they have in prety number. 1703 Moxon d/cch. 
E.verc. 199 With a pretty strength press the middle of one 
end of your Work. 31738 tr. Guazzo's rt Conversation 152 
AN Person, who lived a pretty way off, 1852 Tuackeray 
Esmond wm. i, The transfer of his commission, which 
bronght a pretty sum into his pocket. 1860 Darwin Let, 
to Lyell Sept., Which is a pretty deal more than T can say 
of some. 1861 TunLocu Hag. Purit. iv. 415 1n the light.. 
of this word he went a pretty while. 

b. A preity penny, a considerable sum, a good 
deal of moncy: sce PENNY ge. 

171z SteeLe Sfect. No. 444 P 4 Charles Ingoltson..has 
made a pretty Penny by that Asseveration, 1768, 1885, r889 
[see Penny ge). 1848 Mars. Gaskett Jf Sarton v, This 
mourning.,will cost a pretty penny. 

+e. Pretty and (with another adj.), was formerly 
used as = Prerry adv. t. Cf, Gey a. b. Obs. 

1596 Nasny Saffron Walden 153 It was but pretie and so, 
for a Latine Poet after others. 1615 Marknam £ng. 
Housew. 1. ix. (1668) 184 Vou shall blink it more by much 
than was the strong Ale, for it must be pretty and sharp. 
1633 T. James Voy. 75 The weather. .was pretty and warme. 
dbid, 78 11 was pretty and cleere. 

+ 6. Mean, petty, insignificant. (?Error for petty.) 

1513 Dovcias éneés x. Prol. 90 For, mycht thou com- 
prebend be thine engyne The maist excellent maicste 
devyne, He mycbt be reput a pretty God and mene. 

B. sd. (The adj. used absol.) a. A pretty man, 
woman, or child; a pretly one; in phr. wy pretty! 
my preities! used in addressing people, ete. b. 
A pretty thing, nn ornament. c. The finted or 
ornamented part of a glass or tumbler. 

1773 Goins. Stops to Cong. 11. Wks, (Globe) 657/2 Back 
to back, my pretties. @1814 Father § Son voi. in New 
Brit. Theatre (1. 399 If you would but comprehend me, 
my pretty. 31886 Fenn Afaster of Cerem. xvii, Wo-ho, my 
pretties. bb, 1882 Society 28 Oct. 23/2 A profusion of.. 
shells. .completed this hist of ‘pretties. c. 1890 Buck MAN 
Darke's Sqjours ix. 101 He proceeds to pour into the glass 
whisky nearly up to the ‘ pretty’. 

C. Used interjectionally. 

1666 Perys Diary 1 Oct., But preuy ! how 1 took another 
pretty woman for her, taking her a clap on the breech, 
thinking verily it had been her. 

D. Com. (of the adj.) a. Parasynthetic deriva- 
tives, as preily-footed, -humoured, -toned, -wilted 
adjs.; pretly-girchood (the estate or domain of pretty 
girls). b. Pretty-and-Little, Pretty-Betty, 
Pretty-Betsy, Pretty Nancy, names of flowers 
(see quots.); pretty-dancers, the northern lights : 
see DANCER §; pretty-face, one who has a pretty 
face. 

1882 Frirnpo Devon. Plant Names, * Pretty-and-Little,the 
common Virginia Stock. 1887 Acntish Gloss., "Pretty 
Betty, flowering Valeriana rubra. 1899 Church Times 
24 Nov. 622/1 He probably means valerian or Pretty Betsy, 
common on the chalk ef North Kent. 1808 op eed 
* Pretty- Dancers, a name given by the vulgar to the Aurora 
Borealis. 1741 Ricnaroson Pavrela (1824) 1. xviii. 29 She 
hugged me to her, and said,..*Prettyface, where gottest 
thon all thy knowledge? 161z SeLpen Jilustr. Drayton's 
Potly-olb, ii. 34 ttargin, Wel haired, and “pretty-footed; two 
speciall commendations, dispersed in Greeke Poets, 1784 
R. Bact Barham Downs 1, 319 The Earl expectant had 
somehow linked together the ideas of pleasure and *pretty- 
girl-bood. 1664 Perys Diary 1 Aug., Mrs. Harman is a very 
*pretty-humoured wretch. 1886 Baitten & H. Plani-n., 
Pretty Nancy, Sa.ci/raga umbrosa (London Pride}, 1581 
J. Buu Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 36 The man is “prettie 
witted enough. 


the nes af Ayman vst to Jane Rodon. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
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Pretty (priti), adv. 
adj. in adverbial use.] 

1. Toa considerable extent, considerably; ina fair 
or moderate degree, fairly, moderately, tolerably ; 
rather, Sometimes expressing close approximation 
to guite, or by meiosis equivalent to zery"5 at other 
times denoting a much slighter degree. (Qualify- 
ing an adj. or adv.) 

1565 Coorrr Thesaurus, Atdaculus, a pretie hardie 
felow: vsed in derision. 1598 Frorio Dret. Ep. Ded. 3 
Deccace is prettie hard, yet understood: Petrarche harder 
bat explaned. 199 Massincer, etc. Off Law v. i, The 
Dutch what-you-call | swatlowed pretty well. 1638 Rovsr 
fheaz. Univ. (1702) 166 They are of a pretty ancient date. 
1677 W. Hursarp Narrative 44 By the end of November 
the coast was pritty clear of them. 1727 A. Hasitaios 
Wew Ace. BE. fad. UW. Viv. 288 It is pretty like a young 
Willow. 1749 Firnping Your Joues xvut. iii, | have dis- 
covered a pretty considerable treasure. 1775 SHERIDAN 
St. Patr, Day u.ii, MM take pretty good care of you. 1779 
— Critic ti, My power with the managers is pretty 
noturious. 31806 Gaseltcer Scotl. (ed. 2) 24g On the S. in 
asmal] chapel, pretty: entire, dedicated to Mt. Oran. 1861 
Hlucnns You Brown at Oxf i, Vhe other men. lived 
pretly much as they did. 1888 Hryce Ames, Covent. We 
xlvi. 195 Parties. .are generally pretty equally balanced. 1896 
Law Q, Ker. July 201 If such be the law, we are pretty 
sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make. 

2. = Pretriny, Now vare and rfilerate. 

1667 Veevs Dfary 6 Sept, The several states of man's 
age, to 1co years old, is shewn very pretty and solemne. 
1861 Gro. Eviot Silas WJ. xvi, J like Aaron to.. behave 
pretty to you. 1876 in Mordaunt & Verney Marwick. Hunt 
(0896) HL. 7 Were halloacd on tua fox from Frag Hall Osiers, 
and ran him very pretty by Kineton Village. 

b. Combined with ppl. adjs., as pretty-behaved 
= preltily-behaved ; pretty-spoken, spoken or 
speaking prettily. coldog. 

1787 Generous Attachmené IV. 167 He thought her..a 
very decent pretty-behaved sort of a young woman, 1809 
Manin Gi Blas ut viii. ep 5 The lady is a very pretty 
behaved young Jady. On my part, Panta very pretty be- 
haved young gentlemin. 

Prettyish (pri tiif, @. colloy. [See -1su1,] 
Somewhat pretty, rather pretly. 

1741 Tf. Watrote Lett. fo Manu (1834) 11g ‘There was 
Churchill's daughter, who is prettyish and dances well, 1758 
Mrs, Dezany in Life & Corr. (1861) VE. 486 She is prettyish, 
young, and ignorant, 1852 Croven foems, etc. (1869) 1. 
183 Walk with Emerson to a wood with prettyish puol. 
1880 Saf. Rev. 2 Oct. 438/2 His work contains some 
prettyish, and even pretty, passages. 

Prettyism (pritijiz’m). [See-1su.} Studied 
prettiness of style or manner; an instance of this. 

1806 W, Tavtor in Aan. Kev. IV. 739 We cannot prefer 
the vague prettyisms of the mere gentleman to the sub- 
stantial tuition of the mere pedant. 1812 — in AMonthiy 
Hew, LXVII. 388 As full of antithesis and prettyism of style, 
as any other part of the book. 1862 0, Kez. Apr. 324 Surely’ 
the following puerilities and pretcyisms are unbearable. 
1907 M.G. Pearse in Life y Work Apr. 81/2 The ugliest 
ism in the world is Pretty-ism, when it does not matter so 
much what you say as haw you say it. 

Pretty-pre‘tty, ¢. and sé, [Keduplicated 
from Pretry a. (Imitating childish talk.)] 

A. adj, That overdoes the pretty ; in which the 
aim at prettiness is overdone, Cf. Goopy-coopy. 

1897 Bookman Jan. 119/1 Save in the over-rated, pretty: 
pretty ‘ Harbour of Refuge’, he is always interesting. 1907 
Daily Chron, 1 Apr. 4/4 We can’t expect men who have to 
do unpleasant work to be a select gang of pretty-pretty 
sentimentalists. 

B. sé. (#7) Pretty things; ornaments, knick- 
knacks. (Properly nursery prattle.) 

1875 Trottore Antobiog. (1883) 1. ii 35 My mother. .had 
contrived to keep a certain number of pretty-pretties which 
were dear to her heart. 1888 Sow Bells Weekly 15 June 
376/3 This room contains a small fortune in pretty-pretties. 

Pretympanic: sce Pre- L. 3. 

+ Prety'pe, v. Ols. [PRE- A. 1.] = next. 

¢ 1624 Lusuincron Recant. Seri. (1659) 85 St. Jerome 
might have pretyped it by the age of Map in general. 

Pretypify (pritivpifei), x. [& Pre- A. 1 + 
Tyiry v.] trans. To typify beforehand, pre- 
figure, foreshadow. 

3659 Hansono On Ps. Ixxii. 17 Soshall Christ, pretypified 
by Solomon, 1659 Pearson Creed iv. 412 Our Tetus_ did 
really undergoe those sufferings, which were pretypified and 
foretold. 1880 W.S. Kest Alan. [n/fusoria 1. 103 Parame- 
cium and itsallies would appear to pre-typify the Turbellaria. 

| Pretzel (pre'tsél), bretzel (bre'tsél). U.S. 
[G. pretze?, bretce/,in OIG, brizaidia= It. bracetello 
(Florio) a craeknel ; usually taken as ad. med.L. 
bracedius a bracelet; also a kind of eake or biscuit 
(Du Cange).]_ A erisp biscuit baked in the forn 
of a knot and flavoured with salt; used esp. by 
Germans as a relish with beer. 

1879 in Wessten Suppl. 1889 Harper's Mag. Apr. 6g2/x 
The German beer-houses, with their baskets of ‘pretzel’, are 
more frequent as we approach the commercial quarters. 
ee XXX. 134/1 She brought me some pretzels 
and a stein that she said her mother brought from the 
fatherland. 

+Preu, prew, 2. Obs. Also 4 preus, 5 pru, 
5-6 prue, 6prewe. [a.OF. pren, prov, Prez, nom. 
preu-z (pros, prous, pris, 111h c. in Godef.), in 
inod. F. pres valiantybrave, good :—late L. prod-is, 
prod-em ( prode neut. in /tala); sce Prow.] Brave, 


Forms: see prec. [The 
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valiant, doughty, gallant; full of prowess: ef. 
PREUX. 

1340 Ayend, 83 Ine pronesse byep pri binges to-deld, 
hardyesse, strengbe, an stedeuestnesse. Non ne is ary3t 
preus, pet ise bri binges ne heb. ¢1386 Cnaucer Jfouk's 
7. 177 (Hard. MS.) This king of kinges pren was and elate. 
c1400 Laud Froy Bk. 4888 lector rode forth In gode vertuus 
Strong kny3t, hardy and prus. 1477 Caxton Jason 8b, 
The worthy hercules and the noble prea Jeon ¢ 1489 — 
Sonunes of Aymoa iii. 79 We ben so pru & so good nien of 
armes. 1512 //eéyasin Thoms Prose Nom. (1828) 111. 15 
The prue king Oriant. 1523 Lo. Berners Frotss. 1. i. 1 
Wherby thepreweand hardy may haue ensampletoinconurage 
them in theyr well doyng. 

Preua-, Preue-, Preui-: see Prev-. Pre- 
understand, -union, -unite: see Pre- A.1, 2. 


| Preux (pid), a. [mod.F, presx valiant: see 
the earlier form Prev.] Brave, yaliant, gallant ; 
chiefly in prewx chevalier, gallant knight. 

1771 H. Watrotre Leét., to G. Sekuyn g Sept., If he is a 
preux chevadier, he will vindicate her character d'une 
maniére éclatante. 1803 Edin. Rev. Oct. 116 When the 
adventures of a prenx chevalier were no longer listened to 
by starts. 1840 Baruam /ugot. Les. Ser. t. Cynotaph, NM 
Preuz Chevaliers, in friendly rivalry Who should best bring 
back the glory of Chi-valry. 

Preva, Prevable, obs. ff. Privy, ProvaBLe. 

Preva‘ecinated, p//. a, [Pre- A. 1.]  Pre- 
viously vaccinated. 

(1903 Hit, Med. Frul.21 Mar.663 Prevaecinated Small-Pox 
[i.e. occurring in a person previously vaccinated]. 

+ Preva‘de, v. rare—'. [app.ad. L. pravadire 
to pass before, to be discharged from, to get rid of 
(perh. here identified with @adéve to escape from’.] 
? To rid oneself of, to omit; ‘to neglect’ (Jam.). 

1641 R. Bartite Lett., to Ld. Montgor. 2 June, My mau, 
--give my letters with him to the Generall-Major Baillie, to 
Meldrum and Durie; prevade not to obtaine him his pay. 

+ Pre'vagely, adv. Obs. rare—'. Of obscure 
elymology and meaning; there is no answering word 
in the L. Possibly some error. 

1513 DouGias ners v1. v. 14 Tis smotterit habit, our 
his schuldcris lidder, Hang prevagely [Camd, A/S. and ed. 
1553 pevagely} knyt with a knot togiddir. 

+ Prevail, s/. Ods. rare. [f. next.] 

1. The fact of prevailing: = PREVALENCE 1. 

1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1.9 Vour gracious preuaile 
ayenst thentent & malice of your evilwillers. 1586 J. 
Hooker Hist, Jref, in Holinshed M1. 143/2 His preuaile 
was to their reproch. 

2. Advantage, benefit: = AVAL sd, 1. 

¢1475 Pol. Poents (Rolls) IJ. 285 Vt ys necessary to every 
clothyer, And the most prevayle to theym that may 
fownde, Yf they wylle take hede therto and y¢ undyrstonde. 

Prevail (privé''l), v. Forms: 4-7 prevayle, 
5 -vayl(] -vaylle, (Sc. -vele), 5-7 -vaile, 6 
evaill, 6-8 -vale, 5- prevail. [ME,. frevaylle, 
-vaile, ad. L. prevalzre to be very able, have 
grealer power or worth, prevail (see Pre- and 
Vai). Ch. FE. prévaloir (subj. + prévaille, now 
prévale), 15-16th e.] 

t1. intr. To become very strong ; to gain vigour 
or force, to increase in strength. Ods. rare. 

Ir Trevisa Barth. De P. Rw. ix, (Tollem. MS), By 
the benefyte of bloudde all the lymmes of the hody prevayle 
and he fedde [orig. spelt et nutriuntur), a1soo Colkedbie 
Sow 654 (Bann. MS.) Into the first orising of it to tell, Or it 
prevelit planeist and popelus, Quhair now Pareiss citie is 
situat thus, @x1gqo Barnes Hks, (1573) 3932/2 We see that 
nawe, hee is preunyled in mischief. 1697 Dayvrn Virg. 
Georg. , 681 Teach ine.. Why flowing Tides prevail upon 
the Main, And in what dark Recess they siete again, 
1755 Younc Centaur it, Wks. 1757 LV. 105 Prevails not 
Infidelity as much as Pleasure? And for-ever they must 
prevail, or decrease, together. 

2. ¢xtr. To be superior in strength or influence; 
to have or gain the superiority or advantage; to 
get the better, gain the mastery or ascendancy ; 
lo be viclorious. Const. against, over, + of, t upon, 

€ 1450 Cov. Myst. xxiv. (Shaks. Soc.) 237 Whan agens the 

--he may not prevaylle. rs0g9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxit. 
(Percy Soc.) 161 In tyme of fight..If you prevayle you 
shall attayne the fame Of hye honour. 1529 SuAfiic. to 
King (E.E.T.S.) 43 Hell gates shall not prevayle ageinste 
them. 1553 Brenoe Q. Curétixs mi. 36 Hys men prevayled 


! 
j 


of their enemies, 1594 22d Rep. Dr. Fansins xxviii. Kij,So | 


much the Christian prenailed vpon the Turke in three haures 
and a halfes fight. 1650 Hunseat Pidd Formality 46 Great 
is trath, and it shall prevaile. 1671 Matrox 7. R. 1. 16 


So did not Machabeus: he..o're a mighty King so oft | 


Boers That by strong hand his Family obtain'd, Though 


riests, the Crown, ae W., Marsnace Gosf, Myst. Sanctif. | 


(1764) 328 In Christ God’s mercy prevails high above our 
sins. 1711 Apptson Spect. No. 61 wp 5 As Pedantry and 
Ignorance shall prevail upon Wit and Sense. 1725 Dr For 
Voy. round World (1840) at Some were for returning and 
others for staying longer, till the majority prevailed to come 
back, 1729 Butter Seruz, Wks. 1874 11, 16 Cool self-love 
is prevailed over by passion and appetite. 1818 Cruse 
Digest (ed. 2) V1. 377 The intention of the devisor must pre- 
vail. 1895 Law Limes C. 5/2 The title of the assignee 
was. -held to prevail over that of the trustee, 

+b. ¢rans. To prevail over, have superiority 
over, ontstrip. Se. Obs. rare. 

1535 Stewaat Cro, Scot. (Rolls) LI. 198 Displesit wes 
the nobillis of the Britis, That sic ane man of law birth and 
valour, Sould thame prevaill into so grit honour. 

3. intr. To be effectual or efficacious; to be 


successful, to succeed, 


1834 


1432-g0 tr. //ieden (Rolls) IV. 241 Whiche preuaylenge 
not, [she] was commaunded to kepenge. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cexivii. (1482) 314 So he retorned home ageyne with 
his meyny and preuayled nothynge. 1§26 ‘Tinpate Fohs 
xii. 19 Ye se that we prevayle no thynge : loo all the worlde 
goth after hym. 1961 T. Tlosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
Mt. (1577) O viij b, [He] proued many remedies, but all pre- 
uayled not. 1697 Drypen Ving. Past 1X. 16 Songs... Pre- 
vail as much .. As would a plump of trembling Fowl, that 
rise Against an Eagle. 1830 ‘ennyson Supposed Confess. 
99 But why Prevailed not thy pure prayers? 
tb. 7o prevail fo (a thing) or /o do (something) : 
to sueeced in doing, attaining, ele. Ods. rare. 
1473-5 in Calr. Proc. Chanc. Q. Elis. (1830) 11. Pref. 57 
Seeng that the said Richard,,conde not prevaile to his said 
feyned title. 1561 Norton & Sacky. Gorbadue wv. ii, Oh, 
eruell wight, shulde any cause prevaile To make the staine 
thy hands with hrothers blod? 1644 Br. Haur Serm. 9 Fune 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 109 Let no Popish Doctor prevail to the 
abatement of this holy sorrow. 1764 Goivsm. Hist. Eng. 
in Lett. (1772) IL 81 Neither he, nor his ministers, could 
prevail to alter the resolutions of his society. | 
ce. To prevail on, upon (formerly with): to sue- 
ceed in persuading, inducing, or influencing. 
1593-80 Baret 4/v. P6g6 With whom when she could 
nothing preuaile. 1617 Moryson /éi#. 1. 25, ] so preuailed 
with hin, as he let me haue it. 1656 Stancey Hest. Piiles. 
Iv. (2701) 133/1 Enqniring what disputes they were where- 
with Socrates prevailed so much upon the young Men, 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge Wks. 1755 11. 1 138, I prevailed 
with myself to goand seehim. 1711 Buncete Spect. No. 67 
?6, ] was prevailed upon by her and her Mother to go last 
Night to one of his Balls. 1805 Enty Crark Banks of 
Douro 11,118 They conld not prevail with her ta stay. 1844 
H.H.Witson Brit, India I. 220 The Peshwa. .endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Resident to grant a pies interval. 
1863 W. C. Bacowin AY. Hunting ix. 396 As hard as ever 
Teould prevail on my nag to ga. z 
td. (rans. = prevail upon; to persuade, induce. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 3 Yhe anguisshes, troubles, and 
divisions..may not prevaile them to the repairing and 
wynnyng of any soche manere outrageous losses to this 
Reanme, 1586 Lp. Burcueery in Ellis Orig. Letd. Ser... 
ITI. 6 Morgan prevaled hir to renew hir intelligence with 
Bahyngton, 1752 Fiet.oinc Asmedsa 1, vii, His partner, who 
was. .alterwards prevailed to dance with him. 1834 7 racés 
Jor Fimes No. 40. 2 Those who were most likely to be pre- 
yailed to act upon the principles of it. 
44. intr. To be of advantage or use; to profit: 
= AVAIL v, 2. Obs, 
€1§00 Afelusine 209 Syth...pat my presence & long abydyng 
here with you may nought prenaylle to you. 1534 Tinpate 
Nv 7, Prol. Romans (1551) 66b/1 What prenayleth it 
nowe that y" teachest another man not to steale, when 
y" thine own selfe art a thefe in thine hert? 1584 Cocan 
Haven Health (1636) 16 Aristotle.,saith that it prevaileth 
greatly both to the health of the body, and to the study of 
Philosophy. 
tb. frans. To be of advanilage or use to, to 
benefit: = AvalL uv. 3. Ods, 
1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 56/: Menes how to prevaile the 
straungers. 1465 Marc. Paston in /. Lez. IT. 241 He seyd 


| 
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yf it myght prevayle yow, he woulde with ryght good | 


wylle that 1t choulde be doo. 1549 Latimer amd Sern. bef. 
dw. V1, To Rar, (Arb.) 50 There thy money so gleaned 
and gathered of the and thyne..cau not preuayle the. 159) 

Tell-Troth's N.Y. Gift (1876) 32 Vulcans lelosy prenaile 

him nothing. — 

te. To give (any one) the benefit or advantage 
of (something): = AvAlLz. 7. Usually ref. to 
avail oneself of: = Avaitv.5. [F. se prévalotr, 
@1600.| Obs. 

1617 Monyson /¢in. 4. 234, 1 am againe going..to waste 
the Coane of Tyrone, and to crime the Gamer: there 
of some Corne to keepe their horses in the Winter. @ 1648 
Lo. Henpert L{/¢ (1888) 47 No man hath more dexterously 
prevailed himself thereof. 1681 Daypeu Ads. & Achit. 1. 
461 Prevail yourself of what occasion gives. 

5. intr. To be or become the stronger, more 
wide-spread, or more frequent usage or feature; to 
predominale. (A later weakening of sense 2.) 

1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 3 These cities.. began. .to be 
called Hellenes: and yet could not that name of a Jong 
time after prevail upon them all. 1690 Locke //un:. Und. 
it. vi. § 39 If any one will..to such..complex Ideas, give 
Names that shat! prevail, they will then be new Species to 
them, 1912 Appison /ymn ‘The spacious firmament’ ii, 
Soon as the Evening Shades prevail, The Moon takes up 
the wondrous Tale. 1718 Free-thinker No. 35 16 The 
Gilded Signs prevailed over those of any otber Colour. 
1879 HWantan £yesight it 16 Light eyes prevail among 
northern nations and dark eyes among the races who live 
in the ere of a tropical sun. ; 

b. Hence, To be in general use or praetice ; to 
be commonly accepled or adoptcd; to exist, 
obtain, ocenr, or be present constantly or widely ; 
to be prevalent or current. 

1776 Gipson Decl. §& F. vii. (2 
sternation prevailed on the assembly. 1790 Patry ffore 
Paul, i, 2 Reports and traditions which prevailed in that 
age. 180 W. lavinc in Life § Lett. (1866) 111.155 Now 
a snowstorm is prevailing. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) V. 
228 Their way eh ocatiae is far better than any other which 
now prevails tn the world. 


+ Prevailable, 2. 00s. rare. [f._ prec. + 
“ABLE, Cf. OF, prevaladle (21500 in Godef.).] 
a. Able to prevail; effieacious. b. Capable of 
being beneficially used, available. ¢. That may 
be prevailed zfox or influenced. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 68 The Diuell hath no greater 
cunning, nor prenaileable art. a 1638 Merve I&s. (1672) 3 
So prevailable with Almighty God is the power of Consent 
in Prayer, 1668 M. Casavson Creduéity (1670) 111 Who 


$1. 145 A silent con- 


PREVALENCE. 


maintained, that Christ his miraeles, without further con- 
sideration, were not prevailable to that end, to make faith 
or evidence of his Deity. 1679 Marc. Mason Zic&/er 
VickZ 3 Upon the account of their Religion, or of their 
Sex, very prevailable upon to speak what often is not true. 

Prevailance, obs. form of PREVALENCE. 

Prevailer. Now rare. [f. Prevam v. + 
-ER!.] One who prevails; one who is successful 
or gains the mastery. 

1618 Fist. P. Warbeck in Select. fr. Hart. Mise. (1793) 
71 That so,.they might..be..the better welcomed and 
entertained with the prevailer. 1670 in Somers Trac¢s J. 
14 For want of Discipline, the Prevailers applied themselves 
to plunder the Baggage. 1721-2 Woprow Hist. Sufi CA. 
Seotd. (1828) I. 1. if. 200 He was mighty in prayer and a 
singular prevailer. 1800 A. Swanston Serut. & Lect. 1 
437_It signifies a princely prevailer with God. 

Prevailing, v//. sd. [f. as prec. +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb Prevait; the having or 
gaining of themastery or predominanee; prevalence. 

1607-12 Bacon &ss., Nad. in Men (Arb.) 358 A smal pro- 
eeeder thonghe by often prevaylinges, 1710 Strete Vadler 
No. 195 ?2 To hinder the creeping in and prevailing of 
ves and Pretenders. 1872 Montey Voltaire (1886) 4 

fhe prevailing of the gates of hell. 

Prevai‘ling, f/. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 2] 
That prevails, in various senscs. 

1, That is or proves to be superior in any con- 
test; victorious ; ruling; effeclive, influential. 

@ 1586 Sipney Ps. xin. ii, Why walk 1 in woes, While pre- 
yayling foes Haue of joyes bereft me? 1667 Mitron ?. LZ. 
1.973 Farr heavier load thy self expect to feel From my 
prevailing arme. 1706 Estcourt Fair Exanip. 1. i. 20 
Effects of Age, not to be remov‘d hy Physick, tho’ never so 
prevailing. 1848 R. 1. Witserrorce Doctr. Incarnation 
ix. (1852) 206 Pleading the merits of His death as the pre- 
vailing Intercessor for His brethren. 

2. Predominant in extent or amount ; most widely 
occurring or accepted ; generally current: = Pre- 
VALENT @. 3. 

1685 in Academy 21 Oct. (1876) 408/2 The prevailing re- 
port is that the ond Gray is pardoned. 1711 Suartess. 
Charac. (1937) IL 1. 11. i. 123 Led by false Religion or pre- 
vailing Custom. 1815 Ecrninstoxe 4ce. Caubul (1842) 1. 
17t The prevailing wind,.. in the region south-west of 
Hemalleh, is from the south-enst. 1849 Macautav //és?. 
ting. ii. 1. 230 The prevailing discontent was compounded 
of many feelings, 1867 H. Macounean Bible Teach, vii. 
(1870) 148 The colours..of leaves are wonderfully diversified, 
though green is the prevailing hue. 

Prevai'lingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly%.] In 
a prevailing manner or degree. 

J. With prevailing effect; effectively, snccessfully. 
Now vare or Obs. 

@ 1638 Mene Ji‘ks. (1672) 366 We by him do that here on 
earth in a meaner way, which he..doth for us in heaven 
powerfully and prevailingly, @ 1683 Orpuam Poet. Wks. 15 
Sure were the means, we chose, And wrought prevailingly. 

2. In a preponderating degrec; predominantly ; 
chiefly, mainly. 

31797 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XX. 248 The litera- 
ture..and the manners..were prevailingly those of pro- 
testant Germany. 1845 H. Roceas £ss. (1860) 1. 97 Lhe 


| one is the prevailingly philosophical temperament .. the 


other, the prevailingly poetical, 1878 O. W. Hotmes Motley 
zor Of the seven United Provinces, two..were prevailingly 
Arminian. 

So Preyai‘lingness, rare, the quality or faculty 
of prevailing. 

1880 G. Merepity Tragic Com, viii, His pride in his pre- 
vailingness thrilled her. 

+ Prevailment. 0és. rare. [f. PRrevai v. 
+-MxENT.} The action or fact of prevailing, in- 
fluencing, or gaining ascendancy. 

1590 Snaxs, Afids. N. 1. i. 35 Messengers Of strong pre- 
vailment in vnbardned youth. 1599 R. Lixcue Anc. Fict. 
1 ij, That..famoused preuailement which Iupiter so victori- 
ously carried oner his father. 16:  Apams £.xp. 2 Peter 
ii. 10 If we be sensible of the flesh,..repent of her prevail. 
ments;..we shall then sing to his glory. 

Prevalence (pre'viléns). Also 6-7 prevail- 
ance. [a. I’. prévalence (15-16th c. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L. prevaléntia (Digests) superior force, f. 
prevalére to PREVAIL: see -ENCE.] 

1, The fact or action of prevailing ; the having or 
obtaining of predominance or mastery. Now rare. 

1soz Kyo SA. Tray, 11. xv, Awake, Reuenge, if loue.. 
Hane yet the power or preuailance in hell. 1633 Br. Hatt 
Hard Texts, N, 7. 22 Those sins which we commit. .apon 
.suddaine and forceable prevalence ofa temptation, 1713 In 
roth Rep. Hist, MSS. Conn. App. v. 140 There was a 
strong probahility for their prevalence, considering their 
advantage in the ground, their numbers.., and their resolu- 
tion. 1748 HartLev Odserv, Afan u. ii. 178 The Prevalence 
of their own Endeavours..over this Opposition. 1833 CHat- 
mens Const, D/an (1835) 1. iv. 192 The final prevalence of 
the good over the evil. /1866 Swinsurne Two Dreams 74 
Words and sense Fail through the tune’s imperious pre- 
valence. " 

+b. Presence or existence of greater power or 


strength. Ods. F 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. 2p. 1. v. 188 Many are right 
handed whose Livers are weakely constituted, and many 
use the left [hand], in whom that part is strongest; and we 
observe in Apes and other animals, whose Liver is in the 
right, no regular prevalence therein. _ F 

2. Effective force or power; influence, weight ; 
efficacy; prevailingness. Now rare. 

1631 T. Powett, Fom Adt Frades (1876) 149 In Colledges, 
the letters of great persons... have beene of great prevailance 


PREVALENCY. 


lin getting preferments); But it is not so now in these dayes. 
1642 Br. Revnotos /srael’s Petri. 6 There is a kinde of 
omnipotencie in prayer, as having an Interest and preva- 
tence with Gods omnipotencie. 1718 Entertainer Nos 15. 
ror Great is the Prevalence of a fashionable Practice. 1802 
Mas. E. Parsons Myst. Visit 1V. 262 Example has great 
prevalence, whether good or had. 1879 G. Mereoitn Ego/st 
xvii, A sensitive gentleman, anxious even to prognostic 
apprehension on bebalf of his pride, his comfort and his 
prevalence. 

3. The condition of being prevalent, or of general 
occurrence or existence ; extensive or common 


practiceor acceptance. (The ordinary current sense.) 


1913 SteELe Guardian No.1 1 The notion I have of the” 


prevalence of ambition this way. 1750 Jounson Ramdler | 


No. 43 73 This position..perhaps, will never gain much 
prevauece by a close examination. 1792 Buake Corr. (1844) 
V. 2 We were a little uneasy from the steady prevalence 
of winds in the westerly quarter. 1844 lo. BroucHam Brtt. 
Const. v. (1862) 77 The prevalence of bribery is the most 
difficult subject with which we have to deal. 

Prevalency (pre‘valénsi). Now rare. [ad. 
med.L, prevalentia: see prec. and -ENcy.) The 
quality or fact of being prevalent. 

+1. Superiority, predominance : = PREVALENCE 1. 

3623 Cockrram, Preualencie, excellencie. 1642 Cuas. | 
Declar. 12 Aug., Wks. 1662 I. 152 Concurrence was 
desperate by reason of the Prevalency of the Bishops and 
of the Recusant Lords. 1691 Andros Tracts 11. 241 Where 
the vice of Covetousness has..got the prevalency over the 
rest. 1710 Paroraux Orig. 7 ithes v. 23§ ‘Vhe corruptions of 
the Church of Rome through the prevalency of the Papal 
Power brought some such [prescriptions] afterwards in. 

+b. The quality of being of greater power or 
strength ; op Sadaalaes of power: = PREVALENCE tb, 

1646 Str T. Browse Pseud. Ep. wv. v. 187 That there is 
also in men a naturall prepotency in the right [hand], we 
cannot with constancy affirme, if we make observation in 
childrea;. this prevalency is either uncertainly placed in 
the laterallity, or custome determines its indifferency. /déd, 
18 According to the indifferency or original and native 
prcpotency, there ariseth an equality in both, or prevalency 
in either side, i 

2. Prevailing or effective power or influence ; pre- 
vailingness: = PREVALENCE 2. 

1656 Jeanes Juln, Christ 333 So the value of his suffer- 
ings was an argument of prevalency with his father. 1661 
Feituam Reso/ves i. vii. (ed. 8) 191 Those that are daily 
attendant upon great Persons,.. have a greater prevalency 
with them, than those. .that live as strangers tothem. 1794 


Parev Zuid. wt. ix. (1817) 222 For the express purpose of 
showing to the emperor the effect and prevalency of the new 


institution, ae J. Sueeman in H. Allon Jest, (1863) 296 
Prayer has a wonderful prevalency with God. 

3. The quality or condition of being prevalent, 
or of frequent or general occurrence or acceptance: 
== PREVALENCE 3. 

1651 C. Caatwricnt Cert, Relig. 1.110 Sometimes through 
. prevalencie of error, the Church may be so obscured as to 
be scarcely visible. 1766 Core in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 
1V. 485 Convinced of the great prevalency of Deism in that 
Kingdom. 1794 S. Witiaams Verntont 63 The prevaleucy 
and extent orihe westerly winds. 1882-3 Schaff’s Encycil. 
Relig. Knowl, 11. 885/2 From Cicero down, stress has been 
justly laid_on the prevatency among all nations of a belief 
in a superior being. 

b, With a and 2/7. A prevalent feature. 

1806 R. Cumsertano Jfer, (1807) I. 262 To.. purify my 
native language from certain false pedantic prevalencies 
which were much in fashion when I first became a writer. 

Prevalent ee vee a. (sb.) (Also 7 pre- 
vailent.) [ad. L. prevaléns, -énl-em very strong 
or powerful, pr. pple. of prevalére: sve PREVAIL v. 
(Not in Fr.)] That prevails; prevailing. 

1. Having great power or force ; effective, power- 
fal; influential, cogent ; efficacious, potent. adso/. 
or const. with (a person). Now rare (and chiefly 
in connexions in which frevai/ is in use). 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 67 Neither these, nor thosc 
consolations. ought not to seeme so preualent and effectuall, 
as the verie state it selfe of our citie. 1624 T. Tayiox 
2 Sern, nu. 23 Lifting up hands, and _praiers, which are 
powerfull and prevalent against Amalek. 1642 Declar. 
Lords & Comm, 3 Aug. 15 Illaffected persons, who are so 
prevalent with His Majestie. 722 W. Kinc tr. Maude's 
Ref. Politics iii. 106 Love is more prevalent in obtaining 
what you desire than fear. 1796 Burke Let. toC. F. Fox 
Wks. 1842 II. 389 He, and those who are much prevalent 
with him. 12805 Horcrorr Bryan Perdue 1. 265 Of all 
other instruction, that of example is the most prevalent. 
1828 A. Jotty Sunday Serv. (1840) 76 Praying in faith... 
we may humbly hope that our prayers shall te prevalent. 

+ b. Of medicines, etc. : Efficacions. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 126 A kind of Rue..much in re- 
quest..esteeming it preualent against hurtfull spirits. 1632 
tr, Brue(’s Praxis Med. 7 Pils are more prevalent then 
electuaries in this disease. 1676 Wor.ipce Cyder (1691) 194 
Cider. .is also prevalent against the stone. 1712 tr. Pomtet's 
Hist. Drugs 1, 163 A most prevalent Thing against the 
Green-Sickness. rey 

2. Having the superiority or ascendancy; pre- 
dominant, victorious. Now rare. 

1614 Rateicn Hist. World y. iii. § 15 I. st1 But the 
yong Nephew .. regarded only the things presents the 
weakenesse of Rome; the prevalent fortunes of Carthage. 
1640 Lp. Say in Lana's Wks. (1857) VI. 120 A theological 
scarecrow, wherewith the potent and prevalent party uses 
to fright and enforce those who are not of their opinions. 
1761 Howe Hist. Eng. WN. xtv. 12 nofe, The Puritans, 
though then prevalent, did not think proper to dispute this 
great constitutional point. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. i. 1. 
79 ‘The gross injustice, insolence, and cruelty of the party 
which was prevalent at Dort. 
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3. Most extensively used or practised; generally 
or widely accepted; of frequent occurrence ; ex- 
tensively existing ; in general use. 

1658 Sta T. Browne /yd riot. Introd. (1736) 3 Which. .fromn 
that Time spread, and became the prevalent Practice. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1.15 ‘The false notion..so aera 
so absurdly prevalent. 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 144 The 
watermark most prevalent. .is found on the paper of books 
printed by Lucas Brandis de Schass. 1827 Roarrts Voy. 
Centr. Amer, 32, | shall write the proper names ..according 
to the most prevalent pronunciation. 1834 Mas. Somrr- 
vite Connex. Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 139 The most prevalent 
winds in Europe are the N.E.and 5.W. 1870 ANDERSON 
Alissions mer. Bd, WV. xxxv.271 The cholera was preva- 
lent in that year. . sue 

B. sé. (absol. use of adj.) That which is pre- 
valent: see quots. Cf. PREVALENcY 3b. rare. 
1867 Latuam Black § White 119 The complaint [ague] 
is familiarly spoken of as the ‘ Prevalent... When the ‘ Pre- 
valent’ is very prevalent, families have to arrange not to 
have it all at the sametime. 1892 Lyiion Parisi:tns ut vi, 
A lively pattern, in which the prevalents were rose-colour 
and white. "owe 

Prevalently (pre‘viléntli), ad. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.]_ In a prevalent manner or degree. 

1. Prevailingly, overpoweringly, victoriously ; 
powerfully, effectively. Now rare. 

1636 Jackson Creed vui. xiv. §1 They..prevalently tempt 
them to cruelty and hatred towards this Holy One. 1737 
Royse Lhe Olive xiii, By long succeeding Trials doom'd to 
et Strength from her Falls, and rise more ape 
great! 1858 Cartyie Fred. Gt. u. vi. (1872) 1. 82 They 
fonght much and prevalently. 5 

2. Toa prevailing extent; in a great proportion 
of cases; very frequently, generally, usually. 

1709 CHANDLER Lot agst. Bigotry 30 Censorious Persons 
(those that are habitually and prevalently so) do really want 
that Charity which is essential to Christianity. 2869 F. W. 
Newsan disc. 202 Long steppes,..which..like our sheep- 
downs, were prevalently round and smooth. 1879 Cur. G. 
Rossettt Seek & F, 281 Silence and peace are and ought to 
be more prevalently characteristic of ordinary Christians, 

So Pre'valentness, the quality of being prevalent, 
prevalency, (Bailey, vol. 11, 1727.) 

+ Prevale-acent, a. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. prv- 
valéscent-em, pr. pple. of prwvadléscére to become 
very strong, inceptive of prevalére to PREVAIL: sce 
-EScE.] Becoming prevalent ; growing to prevail. 
So t Prevale’scence, growing ascendancy, 

1653 J. Haut Paradoxes 56 In the primitive times..our 
reason was not deprav’d with long traditionall customes, 
nor tinctured by any prevalescent humour. /déd. 118 Livia 
.-had that great prevalescence with him, that he by her 
means disposed the succession of the Empire upon a son of 
her womb by a former husband, 

+ Prevallid, 2. Obs. rare. fad. L. pra- 
valid-us very strong, too strong: see Pre- A. 6 and 
Vaip.] Excessively strong. 

1657 Hawke Killing ts A. 23 Prevalid bodies are secure 
from external hurts, yet are they burdned and laden with 
their own strength. 

Prevaly, obs, form of PRriviLy, 

+ Preva‘ricable, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pra- 
varic-dri to PREVARICATE + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being ‘ prevaricated’ or deviated from. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Soul nu, Pref. 353 1t will follow evidently 
out of them, (if they be of necessity and not preuaricable) 
that some other Principle beyond bodies, is required to be 
the roote and first ground of motion in them. 

+ Preva‘ricant, 2. Obs.rave—'. [ad. L. pra- 
varicant-em, pres. pple. of prevaricaré to PRE- 
VARICATE.} Deviating from the proper course or 
method ; irregular, improper. 

1644 Butwer Chiron, 103 To throw downce the Hand from 
the Head, with the Fingers formed into a gripe or scratching 
posture;..or to throw it upwards with the Palme turned up, 
are actions prevaricant in Rhetorick, and condemned by 
Quintilian, : 

+ Preva‘ricate, «. Obs. rare. Also pre-. 
[ad. L. prevaricat-us, pa. pple. of pravaricari: 
see next.] Perverted; perverse. 

1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. ut. 58 In this case (see my 

revaricate misery!) would I not cither be led or driven 

yany. 1650 Cuarteton Paradoxes Prol. 7 The Divine.. 
met with a cure for the nicety of his Conscience, from a 
preevaricate Adversary. . 

Prevaricate (privetikeit), v. Also 7 pre-. 
[f. L. pravaric-ari to walk crookedly, hence, to 
deviate from a straight course, hence from the path 
of duty ; spec. of an advocate, to practise collusion ; 
in eccl. L. to transgress, f. prx, PRE- A. + varicdre 
to spread the legs apart, straddle (f. varicus 
straddling, f. varus bent, knock-kneed + -dczs, 
-1¢) : see -ATE 3.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

+1. To go aside from the right course, method, 
or mode of action; to swerve from the proper 
course; to deviate, go astray, transgress. Ods. 

1582 N.T. (Rhem.} Acés i, 25 Shew..whom thou hast 
chosen, to take the place of this ministerie and el 
from the which Iudas hath prevaricated. 1610 B. Jonson 
Aleh, u. iii, Mf you..should now preuaricate, And, to your 
owne particular lusts, employ So great, and catholique a 
blisse. 2657-83 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) 11. 305 How 
widely they differ and prevaricate from the wholesome pre- 
cepts and doctrine delivered. 1681 Wuaaton Sond World 
Wks, (1683) 651 Motion .. might easily prevaricate, 
wander, unless it were Ruled by the Intellect. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and | corrupt action, esp. in 


PREVARICATION. 


2. To deviate from straightforwardness; to act 
or speak evasively ; to quibble, shuffle, equivocate. 

@ 1631 Donne in Seéect. (1840) 257 Follow not these men 
in their severity,..norin their facility to disguise and pre- 
varicate in things that are. 1645 Pacitt Herestogr. (1662) 
x9 Let therefore all men no longer pravaricate with their 

‘onscience (in matters of some inconsiderable scruples). 
1749 Firtoinc Tone Jones xviu. viii, Do not hesitate nor 
prevaricate; but answer faithfully and truly to every ques- 
tion I ask. 1841 James Brigand xxxii, Perhaps we may 

ut it in such a way as to prevent his prevaricating. 1865 
« H. Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 392 It is impossible 
.-for me either to conceal or to prevaricate, 

+3. Law. a. Vo betray the cause of a client by 
collusion with an opponent. b. To undertake a 
matter falscly and deceitfully in order to defeat the 


object professed to be promoted. Oés. 

1646 in Somers Tracts 1, 33 Nor is it.an unusual thing for 
a Lawyer to be of Council with one Party, and to prevari- 
cate, and be of Confedeiacy under-hand with the adverse 
Party. 1656 Brount Glossogr. suv. Cadionniate, We that 
undertakes ones sute, and cilher will not urge reasons in the 
behalf of his Clyent, or answer the Objections of his adver- 
sary, when he is able, is said to Prevartcate, i, to play the 
false Proctor. 1672 Cowedd’s Interpr., Prevaricate, is 
when a man falsly and deceitfully seems to undertake 2 
thing, ea infentione that he may destroy it. @ 1716 SoutH 
Serm. (1744) XI. 132 For should a brother prevaricate and 
prove false, nature itself would seem to..upbraid his un- 
human perfidionsness. 

+4. In etymological sense: To walk or 
crookedly; in quot., to plough crookedly. Ods. 

rBor Raxxen Mist. France 1. 424 They were careful not 
to Gases or make crooked serpentine ridges; but to 
make straight furrows and ridges. 

II. ‘Transitive senses, 

+5. To deviate from, transeress (a ‘law’, etc.). 

1596 Spenser State fred, Wks. (Globe) 6210/1 ‘The lawes.. 
are sithence either disanulled, or quite prevaricated through 
chaunge and alterations of times. 1604 'T. Waicnt Passions 
vi. 297 When the Soule did not prevaricate the Lawe of 
God, or passe the limittes of Reason. 

+6, ‘To turn (anything) from the straight course, 
application, or meaning ; to pervert. Ods. 

1647 Warn Sinip. Cobler 2 Fle will therefore bestirre him 
to prevaricate Evangelical! Truths, and Ordinances. 1660 
Jer. Taytor Duet, Dudit, 1. ii. rule viii, He may not pre- 
varicate this duty of a judge. 1682 Deynen Aelig, Laict 
Pref, Wks. (Globe) 189. 1705 Segue? xiv, O! Holy Times— 
when purity our Vouth, And Plriests] prevaricate the Sacred 
Truth, Desert the Chlurc]h for meaner ends unknown. 


Preva‘ricating, ///. a. [f. prec. + -1xc .] 

1. That prevaricates; swerving from the proper 
course or from straightforward statement; quibbling. 

1641 Bratuwait Aferc. Brit. Fijb, Pious bashfulnesse is 
unusuall in prevaricating transgressors. 1913 Aovisox Ce. 
Tariff 12 Vhe Court found him such a False, Shuffling, Pre- 
varicating Rascal. 1833 J. H. NEWMAN <l riaas 1. iii, (1876) 
308 Creeds, which were. intolerable only because the badges 
of a prevaricating party. 

2. Dellecting light so as 
crookedly. rare. 

1870 Lowen Study Wind. 237 Flowers..made of French 
cambric spangled with dewdrops of prevaricating glass. 

Prevarication (priverikéi-fon). Also 7 pre-. 
(=F. prévarication (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
previrication-em, n. of action f. pravaricdri to 
PREVARICATE. 

1601 Hottann Péiay xvi. xix. I. 579 The ploughman, 
unlesse he bend and stoupe forward..must.. leave much 
undone as it ought to be; a fault which in Latine we call 
Prevarication: and this tearme appropriate unto Husban- 
drie, is borrowed from thence by Lawyers] 

+1. Divergence from the right course, method, or 
mode ofaction. a, Deviation from rectitude; vio- 
lation of moral law ; transgression, trespass. Ods. 

1382 Wycur 1 71m. ii, 14 Forsoth the womman was dis- 
ceyned in feith, in preuaricacioun [géoss or brekyng of the 
lawe]. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1892) 45, He was right 
couenable by cause of the curyng, the whiche by manere 
was semblable to the preuaricacion, by lyk and contrarye. 
1528 Roy Xede me (Arb.) 119 Of all oure detestacions And 
sinfull prevaricacions ‘Thou alone arte the defender. 1665 
Witnea Lord's Prayer 122 It was thereby subject to many 
infirmities, and inclinable to all manner of Prevarications. 
r7on tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 337, That all Men 
do not die through the Death and Prevarication of Adam. 

+b. Departure from a rule, principle, or normal 
state ; perversion or violation of a law, etc.; de- 
viation from truth or correctness, error; breach 
of rule, irregularity. Ods. 

1615 Caoore Body of Man 258 So is her body a necessary 
being, 1 first and not a second intention of Nature, her 
proper and absolute worke not her error or prenarication. 
1633 Paynne /iistrio-Mastix i. vt xii. 533 b, On Holi-dayes 
..men every where runne to the Ale-house, to Playes, to 
Enterludes, and dances, to tbe very derision of Gods Name, 
and the prevarication of the day. 1671 Howe Vanity Manx 
Wks, 1862 1. 430 It is equally a prevarication from true 
manhood to be moved with everything and with nothing. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit Wks. 1852 TIT. 146 It is no small 
prevarication in some Christians to give countenance to so 
putid a fiction. : . 

+e. Zé. Divergence from a straight line or course. 

{1601: see etymol above] 1672 Newton in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) UL. 343 How much those errors. .are 
increased or diminished, 1s to be estimated by the prevari- 
cation of the rays. é 4 

+2. Deviation from duty; violation of trust; 
a court of law. Ods. 
154t Pavnen Catiline vii, 11 b, Catiline (the whiche a fewe 


go 


to show objects 


PREVARICATIVE. 


.dayes before was hy preuarication and falsehod quite of petye 
theft). a7 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S.) x80 Sen our Be in 
his office, Is lyke in Preuaricatioun, He sall ressaif sic lyke 
Justice, Mak he nocht reformatioun., 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Amébass. 115 ‘he Inhabitants of Pleskou.. 
charg’d Puskin with prevarication in his Employment, and 
perfidiousness towards his Prince. 1727-41 Cnamners Cycé., 
Prevarication is also used for a secret abuse committed in 
the exercise of a pubtic office, or of a commission given by 
a private person. [Hence in Webster 1828, etc.) 
tb. Law. See PREVARICATE v. 3. Obs. 

rsg2z Hutoet, Prevarication..is a collusion done in lawe, 
..Wherby the one partye suffereth the other to obtayne in 
snite, to the entent to hurte or endomage some other. 1628 
Le Gays tr. Barclay's Argenis 256 If it shall appeare, that 
they haue forfeited their Faith, or wronged their Client by 
prenarication. 1930 J. Harais Ler, Zechu. 11, Prevarica- 
tion, in the Civil Law, is where an Informer colludes with 
the Defendant, and so makes only a feigned Prosecution, 


3. Avoidance of plain dealing or straightforward 
statement of the trath; evasion, qnibbling, shuffling, 


equivocation, double-dealing, deception. 

1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413, 1... shall clearly 
without any frand or prevarication declare my opinion, 
1673 Marvett Ach. Transp. IL. 388 When Doctor tley- 
lin's Divinity shall go for orthodox, or his Praevarications 
pass for History, you may then.. be repnted a Classical 
Author. 1797 tunes Regic. Peace iii, Wks. VIIL. 304 
Fraud and prevarication are servile vices, @ 1852 Buckir 
Crotliz, (9871) Tb. v. 337 Hame..was a man.. utterly 
incapable of falsehood, or of prevarication of any kind. 
1862 Buaton B&. Hunter (1863) 132, Mr. Justice Best said 
he hada great mind to commit the witness for prevarication. 


Preva‘ricative, « rare". [f. L. prevari- 
cari to PREVANICATE: see -IVE.] Charaeterized 
by or tending to prevarication. 

1657 Hawke Kidding fs Af. 38 The {mpostors penalty.. 
for his prevaricative and invective pamphlet, 

Also 6-7 


Prevaricator (pr/vorrike'tas). 
-tour, 7-9 pre-. [a. L. prazdricator, agenten. f 
prevdricar? to PREVARICATE : see -OR.] One who 
prevaricates. 

+1. One who goes astray, diverges, or deviates 


from the right course; a transgressor. Ods. 

1542 Brecon Christmas Banguct i. Civ b, The fyrst sinner, 
y* fyrst renaricatonr begat synners bonde to death, 1582 
N. ‘L. (Rhem.) Gad, ii, 28 For if 1 bnild the same things 
againe which I have destroied, { make myselfa prevaricatour 
{Wyecir, Tinoace trespassour, 1611 transgressour). 1697 
C. Leisure Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 74 Which neither Fox, nor 
any of his Followers have done; and therefore are accus‘d 
hy them as Prevaricators from their own Principles. 1755 
Smotrert Quix. nu. u. xi, Thon prevaricator of all the 
squirely ordinances of chivalry ! 

tb. One who hetrays a cause or violates a trust ; 


a renegade; a traitor, Ods. 

1555 Harpsrienp Divorce Hen. VE1 (Camden) 177 The 
King .. licensed Queen Katherine to choose counsellors 
where she wonld., whereof some played very honest parts 
and stood stiffly and fast to her canse, some played the pre- 
varicators, und fled from her to the King's side. a@ 1637 
B. Jonson Underwoods, Epist. to Master Colby, Where.. 
lond Boasters, and perjur‘d, with the infinite more Prevari- 
cators swarm. . é : 

+2. One who diverts something from its proper 


use; a perverter, Obs. 

1694 D'Ursrev Quiz. 1.1v. i. 40 A plagne on thee, thou con- 
founded Prevaricator of Language. rg07 G, G. Couttox in 
Contemp, Rev. June 797 Knowing that such prevaricators 
of tithes were destined to find their part in hell with Cain. 

3. One who acts or speaks so as to evade the strict 
truth ; a quibbler, shuffler, equivocator. 

1650 Butwer Anthrofome?, 21 Who have forced Art (the 
usual imitator of Nature) to turn prevaricator in humanity. 
1656 Hoases Six Lessons Wks. 1845 V11. 334 There was 
fever seen worse reasoning than in that philosophical 
essay; which, .proceeded froma prevaricator, 1741 WARava- 
ton Div. Legat. Mw sop: 46 What is to be done with this 
Prevaricator? 1760-72 H. Baooxe Fool of Quad. (1792) MI. 
29 The judge cried ont, Clerk, hand me np the examination 
of this prevaricator, 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 6 Sept., 
The prevaricators, who ever they were, said dogs could not 
be obtained. / E , 

4. At Cambridge University; An orator who 


made a jocose or satirical speech at Commence- 
ment; ealled also varier. (In quot. 1885 applied 
to the corresponding terri filius at Oxford.) Obs. 


exc. Ast. 

ACh. Cicero De Partit. Orat. c. 36, § 126 Prevaricator 
significat eum qui in contrariis causis quasi varie esse positus 
videatur.) 

1614 J. CHAMBERLAIN in Cré. & Times Fas, 1 (1848) 1. 304 
The Bishop of Ely sent the moderator, the answerer, the 
varier or prevaricator, and one of the repliers, that were all 
of his honse, twenty angels a-piece. 1636 Laup in Peacock 
Stat. Camébridge (1841) App, A. p. xxv, St. Mary's Charch 
(Cambridge) at every Great Commencement is made a 
theatre and the prevaricator’s stage, wherein he acts and 
sets forth his profane and scurrilous jests. 1706 Puittips, 
Prevaricator.., also a Master of Arts in the University of 
Cambridge, chosen..to make an ingenions Satyrical Speech 
reflecting on the Misdemeanours of the principal Members. 
1851 Coll, Life t. Fas. £84 The Praevaricator’s gibes were 
launched forth at all present. 1883 Hazuitt in Antiguary 
Oct. 154/1 Randolph the poet appears to have been the 
prevaricator for 1632. 

+6. Law, (See PREVARICATE v. 3.) Obs. 

1638 Cuitiuinow. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. §21 Do we know 
the Jesuits no better than so? What, are they turned Pre- 
varicators against their own Faction? Are they likely 
Men to betray and expose their own Agents and Instru- 
ments? 1696 B. Kennett Rome Antig. wu. ut. xviii. 136 
The Civilians define a Prevaricator to be one that hetrays 
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his Cause to the Adversary, and turns on the Criminal’s side 
whom he ought to prosecnte. 1793 Murray Jacitus (1805) 
111. 355 All persons concerned either in procuring or con- 
ducting for hire a collusive action, were to be treated as 
public prevaricators. 

Preva‘ricatory, @. rare. [f. as PREVARICATE 
2 + -oRY%.] Characterized by prevatication ; 
prevaricating ; evasive. 

G os Bramuatt Keplie. iii. 138 His fellows being examined 
+ either refused to answer, or gave such ambignous and 
prevaricatory answers, that some ingennous Catholicks 
began to snspect that they fostered some treachery, 1814 
W. Tavtor in Monthy Mag. XXXIV. 415 Exhibiting the 
disgrace of prevaricatory witnesses. 

+ Preva‘ricatri:ce. Oés. rare—',  [ad. late 
L. prevdricilric-em (Augustine) a female trans- 
gressor, fem. agent-n.: see PREVARICATOR; perhaps 
through F. prévaricatrice (12th e, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A female ‘ prevaricator’ or transgressor, 

¢14s0 Affrour Salnacioun 1198 Oure ladie.. wold be 
panied to be of the lawe Executrice ¥' sho ne shuld noght 

¢ demed of the lawe preunricatrice. 

+Prevary,v. Obs. rare—'. [prob. a. OF. pré- 
varier (12the. in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. pravdricasi: 
see PREVARICATE @.] trans. To pervert: = Pre- 
VARICATE 2. 6, 

1541 R. Coprano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Bjb, He 
ought to knowe the accydentes that chaunce to come in 
dyseases for often tymes it preuaryeth the same selfe cure 
of the dyseases as Gaylen declareth [ovdg, totam curam prie- 
uaricant et pernertunt]. 

Prevaseil, obs. Sc. f. Privy Srav. Prevate, 
obs.f. Privity, Prevay, obs. f. Privy. Preve, 
yar, Prive vw. O6s.; obs. f. Privy, Proor, PROVE. 

+ Pre-veance. Obs. vare—". [a. obs. F. pre- 
veance providence, provision (1617 in Godef.) :—late 
L. type *frwwidentia, in sense of providentia: 
see PRevipE.] Provision: in quot., the Provisions 
of Oxford, drawn up 1238. 

€3338 Chron, Eng. (Ritson) 1003 Bituene the barouns ant 
the yng, Wes gret stryvyng For the preveance of Oxne- 
ford, That sire Simound de Mountfort Meintenede, 

Prevei, obs. f. Privy, Prevelage, -lege, obs. 
ff. Puivitece. Prevely, obs. f. PRIVILY. 


Prevenance (pre‘v/nins). [a. F. prévenance 
(prevani-hs) (also in Eng. use), f. préventr to an- 
ticipate, prepossess: see PREVENE and -ANCE.] 
Courteous anticipation of the desires or needs of 
others; an obliging manner; complaisanee. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., A very conversable 
pleasing man, with an air of prévenance and ready civility 
of communication. 1848 THackeray Vas. Fair li, The 
same good-humonr,srévenances, merriment [etc.]. 1876 Mas. 
Horxins Nose Furg. 11. xxvii. 112 She did everything he 
asked carefully and well, but the sweet prevenance was gone. 

+Prevenancy. Obs. rarve—', [f. as prec.: 
see -ANCY.] = prec. 

1768 Steaxs Sent. Fouru. (1775) {1.52 La Fleur's preve- 
nancy (for there was a passport in his very looks) soon set 
every servant in the kitchen at ease with him. 

Prevenant (pre-vinint), a. and sd. rare. Also 
as French prévenant. [F., orig. pres. pple. of 
prévenir to predispose, prepossess : see PREVENE.] 


A. ee 

L. In F. form prévenant (prevanan). Courteously 
anticipating the needs of others; obliging. 

1770 Mur. D’Aratay Zarly Diary (1889) I. 86 There is 
something in his manner Jrévenant. 

+2. = PREVENIENT 2. Obs. rare". 

*790 Bystander 386 He made me tomprehend..a wide 
difference between... grace prevenant and grace co-operant. 

B. sé. Something that precedes; an antecedent. 

1876 W. G. Waao Ess. Philos. Theisen (1884) 1. 318 On 
reflection, we tbink it will be satisfactory if we use the 
word ‘prevenant ' to denote what he calls ‘canse’. 

Prevene (privi'n), v. Chiefly Se. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 6 preuine, -veynne, prevene, pra- 
uein(e,7 preveen(e,-w(e)ine. [ad.L. prevenire 
to come before, precede, anticipate, hinder, excel, 
f. pre, PRE- A.+venire to come. So F. prévenir 
(1539 in Hatz.-Darm.).] . 

+1. trans. To take action before or in anticipa- 
tion of (a person or thing), a. To anticipate, 
take precautions against (a danger, evil, etc.) ; 
hence, to prevent, frustrate, evade. Os. 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 270 Na man..sald 
byde his dede, seand it cum till him; bot he suld prevene it, 
and he mycht. And sea a man seis his fa cum to geve him 
mortall woundis..he wald..prevene the strakis. 1533 
Beirenoen Livy m1. xvi (S.7.S.) If. 13 Be my calamyte 
ge may eschew or ellis prevene sictike displeseris in tymes 
cummyng. 1578 Reg. jaya Council Scot, 111. 12 Gif thair 
ireseoeeitl interprysis be not..spedilie prevenit.  16g0 
Eaat Mons, tr. Scrault’s Man bec, Guilty 329 His justice 
doth never through punishments prevene our sins, @1657 
Batrovua Ann. Scott. (1824-5) IL. 54 Mischieffe.. wiche the 
Lordes of priney connsaill wyssly preweined. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenaie Cram, Laws Scot. i. xxix. § 2 (1699) 276 That 
the Crime committed, may be punished, to preveen the 
Errour of others. * 

+b. To aet before or more quickly than (a person 


or thing); hence, to forestall, supplant; also 


absol. to intervene. Obs, 

1500-20 Dunaaa Poems xlvii. 70, 1 salbe als weill tuvit 
agane, Thair may no jangler me prevene. 1600 Jas. VI in 
Leti. Fas. & Eliz, (Camden) 132 In this office of kyndnes 


PREVENIENT. 


tonardis me, ye haue farre praueined all other kings my 
confederatis. 1650 Eart Moxm. tr. Senandt’s Alan bee. 
Guilty 73 When the Pagans were surprized with any danger, 
and that instinct did in them_prevene reasoning, they im- 
plor’d the succour of the true God. 1708 J. Puswirs Cyder 
1. 43 If thy indulgent Care Had not preven'd, among on- 
body’d Shades 1 now had wander'd. 

tc. Theol, = PREVENT v. 4,4b. Used esp, in 
reference to prevenient grace: see PREVENIENT 2, 
, 1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 220 The beginning of 
instification in men of perfect aige mon be tain ofthe grace 
of God pravening tham throngh Iesns Christ. 1600 Haut. 
ton Facile Traictise in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 223 Saue 
our king, o lord, preuine him in the blissings of your sueit- 
nes. (Cf. Ps. xxi. 3.) 1633 W. Strutuen True Happines 
47 All these works of the Soul neither breed in us, neither 
begin at_us, hut he preveeneth us in them all. 1662 A. 
Petar Ch. Hist. 1. isi. § 2. 28 Our good things are both 
God's and ours, because he prevensen: us by inspiring that 
we do will. 

td. Se. Law. Of a court or judge: To take 
from (another) the preferable right of jurisdiction, 
by exercising the first judicial act. Oés. 

1678 Siz G. Mackenzin Crim. Laws Scot. u. ii. § 5 (1699) 
182 Where many Judges are competent, they may preveen 
one another, and prevention is defyned to be anticipatio 
sive fa paap usus furisdictionis. 

+2. To take in advance. a. To preoccupy, 
prepossess. Ods. rare}. 

1513 Dovcras -eneis 1. xi. 35 Bot he (Cupid).. Can 
{= gan] her dolf spreit for to prevene and stcir, Had bene 
disvsit fra fuif that mony 3eir. 

tb. Of death, ete.; To overtake prematurely. 

1567 Gude §& Godlie B.(S.'V.S.) 165 Thocht pest, or sword 
wald vs preuene, Befoir our hour, to slay vs clene. 1596 
Dacryete tr. Lesite's ff ist. Scot. i. 158 Bot this capitane 
is preneined in Camelodune w! deith in few dayes. 

‘te. To anticipate (a time) by earlier action; to 
provide beforehand for (a eoming event). Ods. 
1sjo Satir. Poems Reform. xii. 150 Best wer, 1 think, 
mycht we prenene sone day. @1578 Lixprsav (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot. (S.T. 5.) 1. 397 The Scottis prevenit the tyme 
and past fourtht at midnight to the fieldis. 1596 DaLaymrte 
tr. Lesiie’s Fist. Scot. ix. 261 He oft vset to preucine 
materis of waicht with a sad connsell and graue,.. preneining 
the tyme to cum, with Judgement incredible. 
3. In lit. sense of the Latin: To come or go 


before ; to precede. rare. 

1596 Dateyrte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 455 Preneineng 
al the rest, [he] landis in Scotland the first of Maii. 1869 
Hottano Kathvina u. 107 Till our poor race has passed the 
tortuous years That lie prevening the millenninm, 

Hence Preve‘ning vé/. sb., anticipation; AA/. @., 


prevenient. 

1633 W. Stavtura True Happines 28 In Spiritual things 
we must ascend from gifts to grace, and in grace. .froma 
preveening to an exciting grace. 166a A. Petrin CA. f7ist, 
1. lit, § 2. 28 By preveening grace and good will following, 
that which is the gift of God, becomes onr work. 12678 Sta 
G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1 xxi. § 2 (1699) 111 If it 
could have been proved that the wrong was done imme- 
diatly without any preveening provocation, 

Preve'nience. rare. [f.as next: see -ENCE.} 
@, = PREVENANCE. b. The fact or condition of 


being prevenient. 

1859 Mas. Stowe Afinister’s Wooing xxv, Striving by a 
thousand gentle preveniences, to spare her from fatigne and 
care, 1864 Weaster, Prevenience, the act of anticipating, 
or going before; anticipation, 1872 O. Surrey Gloss. Eccl, 
Yerms 417 They [Semi-Pelagians) held freewill and pre- 
destination from foreknowledge, denying the prevenience of 


grace. 2 
Prevenient (pr/viniént), @. [ad. L. pre- 


ventent-em, pres. pple. of pravenire: see PREVENE, | 

1. Coming before, preceding, previons, antecedent. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Prevenient, coming or going 
before, preventing. 1800 Lama Let. to Manning 3 Nov. Wks, 
(1865) 54 Which . stupidly stood alone, nothing prevenient or 
antevenient. 1834 Sia H. Tavior Artevelde v. Lay Elena x, 
The darker, soberer, sadder green Prevenient to decay. 
18g9 C. Banken Assoc. Princ. iii, 64 The various pre- 
disposing or prevenient agencies existing in Europe. 895, 
Satmon Chr. Doctr. Fiumort. v. ii, 518 1t could not take 
effect until two prevenient events had occurred. 

b. Hence, Anticipatory, expectant. Const. of 

1814 Caay Dante (Chandos) 286 She, of the time preve- 
nieot, on the spray, That overhangs the couch, with wakeful 
gaze, Expects the sun. 1881 J. Simon in Nature XXIV. 

74/1 Unless they be regulated and inspected under a special 

aw in much the same prevenient spirit as if they were 
prostitutes under tbe ntagious Diseases Act. 1889 
Macnt. Mag. Aug. 300/2 Prevenient of all disgraceful sick- 
ness or waste in the ansullied limbs. ; 

2. Antecedent tohumanaction. Prevenient grace, 
in Theol. the grace of God which precedes repent- 
ance and conversion, predisposing the heart to seek 
God, previously to any desire or motion on the part 
ofthe recipient. See PREVENE v. 1 ¢, PREVENT v. 4. 

a1607 J. Rayyotps Proph. Haggai ix. (1649) 100 Gods 
grace must be both prevenicnt to go before, and subsequent 
to follow after us in all things. 1667 Minton P. Z. x1. 3 
From the Mercie-seat above Prevenient Grace descending 
had remov'd The stonie from thir hearts, and made new 
flesh. 1747 Mattet Amyntor & Theodora 1. 127 Love 
celestial whose prevenient aid Forbids approaching ill. 
1809-10 Coteaipce Friend (1818) 11h, 85 he articles of 
prevenient and auxiliary grace, 2849 R. 1. Witpearoxce 
Docir. Bapt. (1850) 59 Since this action of prevenient grace 
does not supersede human aoe i it can only per- 
snade, it cannot coerce. 1904 J. R. Intincwortn Car. 
Charac. ix. 167 This desire..must come from God, by what 
is technically called His prevenient or antecedent grace. 
féid. 168 There is nothing in this term ‘ prevenient grace’ 


PREVENIENTLY. 


to favour the Calvinistic doctrine of irresistible and inde- 
fectible grace. 

Hence Preve'niently adv., antecedently, pre- 
viously. rare. 

1633 T'. Aoams £xf. 2 Peter ti. g This is a course that 
shall make men either preveniently thankful, or inexcusably 
desperate. 1880 Mrs. Wuttney Odd or Even? xxv, Neatly, 
and perhaps, preveniently, discharged her conscience. 

+ Prevenirre, erron. for PREMUNIRE. 

é 1460 IVisdort 859 in Macro Plays 63 A‘ preuenire facias’ 
than haue as tyght, Aad pon xall fracle hym, so bat he xall 
haue I-now, 

+ Prevent, #//. a. Obs. [ad. L. prevent-us, 
pa. pple. of pravenire to PREVENE.] Prevented, 
in various senses: chiefly as pple.; see the verb. 

61420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 248 And tilyng, whenne hit 
tyme is hit to do, Is not to rathe yf dayis thryis fyue Hit he 
prevent. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls} 1V. 397 Vhe lecches 
seide the deformite of the childe to be causede in that the 
dewe tyme of childenge was prevente [L. dedita tentfora 

revenissel). erqgo tr. De fmitatione 1. viii. 49 But if 

u_be prevent and norisshid wih his grace. 2482 Afowk 
of Eveshant (Arb.) 46 Ye remembre how a certen..cytson of 
this place was hastly preuent of dethe and sodenly dyed. 
1521 Bradshaw's St. Werburge, end Balade to Auctour 23 
With deth prevent he myght nothyng replique. 


Prevent (privent),v. [f. L. prevent-, ppl.stem 
of praevenire: see PREVENE, and cf. prec.] 
I. +1. trans. To act before, in anticipation of, 
or in preparation for (a futnre event, or a point of 
time, esp. the time fixed for the act); to act as if 


the event or time had already come. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) V1. 37 The peple prevente that 
feste by the ahstinenceof a monethe [L. jesunio prevenitur). 
1467-8 Rolls of Parit. V. 623/1 Better it were to prevente 
the tyme, and occupie the seid Adversary at home, than to 
suffre hym to entre this Londe. 1535 CoverpaLe Ps. exix. 
148 Myne eyes preuente y°? night watches, y! I might he 
occupied in thy wordes. 1601 Suans. Ful. C. v.i. 105 But 
I do finde it Cowardly, and vile, For feare of what might 
fall, so to preuent The time of life. @ 1626 Bacon New A él, 
(3650) 4 He had prevented the Houre, because we might 
have the whole day before us, for our Businesse, 1633 G. 
Heaaert Temple, Sel/-condennation, Thus we prevent the 
last great day, ad ju geour selves. 1694 Concreve Double- 
Dealer w. xv, Who does not prevent the hour of Love out- 
stays the time. 1752 Hume Ess. §& Treat, (1777) 1. 130 
Celia,..preventing the appointed hour,..chides my tardy 
steps, 1813 Scorr Rokeby u. iv, Bertram ..from the towers, 
preventing day, With Wilfrid took his early way. 

b. To meet beforehand or anticipate (an objection, 
question, command, desire, want, etc.). arch. 

41533 Fait Another Bh. agst. Raslell Wks. (1829) 217 
To these two points I answer, preventing their objection, 
that they should not despise it, because of my youth. 1553 
T. Witson X het. 100 Anticipacion is when we preuent those 
wordes that another would saie, and disproue theim as vn- 
true, or at least wise answere ynto them, 1588 Kyp Househ. 
Phil, Wks. (1901) 240 So that I preuented his desire, and 
in some sort to satisfie him, said J was neuer till nowe in 
this Countrey. 1633 in Verney Mem. (1892) 1. 124 My 
hopes are that your religious care hath prevented these 
admonitions, 1667 Dayoen Maiden Queen u. i, Your 
goodness still prevents my wishes. 1700 in Coé Ree. 
Pennsylv. \. 597, 1 am glad wee have prevented their Come 
mands in doing it before bia came, 1788 Disinterested 
Love \. 5 Thus he prevented all my wants. 1830 Woapsw. 
Russian Fugitive 1. v, She led the Lady to a seat..Pre- 
vented each desire. 1850 Smentey /, Farriegh xliv, It will 
be the study of my life to Prevent your every wish——.. 
* Prevent’ means to forestall in that sense. 

+ ¢. éntr. or absol. To come, appear, or act before 


the time or in anticipation. Ods. 

1542 St. Pagers Hen. VII, UX. 199 ThEmperour. .fearin 
the comming of the Turques power this next yere, entendet 
to prevente, and also to goo Hym self hefor into Italie. r609 
Brace (Douay) x Mace. x. 4 Let us prevent to make peace 
with him, before he make with Alexander against us. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 403 Strawberries watered now and then.. 
with water wherein hath been steeped Sheeps-dung..wil 
prevent and come early, 

2. trans. To act before or more quickly than 
(another person or agent); to anticipate in action. 
Now rare and arch, 

1§23 Sketton Gari. Laure! 428 So 1 am_preuentid of 
my hrethern tweyne In rendrynge to you thankkis meritory, 
1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 106 Our lorde knowynge 

) thoughtes & wordes, preuented his discyples, & made 
aaswere hym selfe. 1556 Roatnson tr. Afore’s Utop. Epist. 
P. Giles (Arb.) 25, 1 shoulde prenent him, and take frome 
him the flower and Es of the noueltic. 1627 Haxe- 
witt AgoZ, (1630) 6th Advert., I finde my selfe for the 
maine matter prevented by Stephanus Pannonius in that 
booke of his, 1675 Hoanes Odyssey xv. 146 Whil what to 
answer he was taking care, Helen prevented him, 1725-16 
Porr Let. to £. Blount 20 Mar., f know you have prevented 
me in this thought, as you always will in any thing that's 
good. 1758 Biackstone Comm, 1. Introd. 32 Perhaps... 
could now .. suggest a few hints in favour of university 
learning :—but in these all who hear me, I know, have 
already prevented me. 1776 Gianon Decl, § F. vi. ¥. 154 
The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand of 
cultivation. 1808 Heten St. Victor Ruins of Rigonda J.6 
Foventi wished..to ask the father’s consent to address his 
daughter, when he was prevented by the baron’s asking his 
advice in point of providing a husband. 


b, Canon Law. ‘ To transact or undertake any 
affair before an inferior, by right of position’ 
(Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.); =PREVENE v.14, Cf. 
PREVENTION 2a. 

3. To come, arrive, or appear before, to precede ; 
to outrun, outstrip. Now rave aud arch. ; 
== Pa; a Hen. VITLNIA. 193 The Frence men..dis- 
OL, 
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cendyd with incredible diligence, preventing thestimation 
off all the Italians, 1538 Cromwett in Merriman Life & 
Lett. (1902) WH. 138, F have .. sent it vuto hym after the | 
departure of the said Muriell, to thentent he myght pre- 
vente thambassadours poste and you have leasure to con- 
sulte and advise vpon the same. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
1 Thess. iv. 15 We which lyue..shal not preuent them 
(Wvcuir schulen not come before hem; ‘Tinoare shall not 
come yerre they) which slepe. @1586 Sipnev Arcadia 1. 
(1622) 33 The sunne..could never prevent him with earli- 
nesse. 21648 Ln, Herarat Léfe (1886) 175, I went from 
Lyons to Geneva, where I found also my fame had pre- 
vented my coming. 1655 Futter Cé, Hist, 1. i. § 15 To 
prove our Old Style hefore the New (which prevents our 
Computation by ten dayes..), 41766 Mrs. FY Surripan 
Sidney Bidulgh V. 6,1 aman early riser, yet my lord V—— 
prevented me the next morning, for 1 found him in the 
parlour when I came down stairs. 
tb. fig. To outdo, surpass, excel. Os, 

1540 Morvsinr Vives’ introd, liysd. Vivb, Be not onely 

enen with them that honour the, but .. preuente them whan 


thon mayste. 1548 Unact, ete. Arasm. Par. Afait. ii. 26 
Preuenting the ewes, which were thought to he next vnto 
God. 1634 Sir 1. Heraert 7rav. 52 Had Vulcan and 
his Cyclopes beene working there, there noise had beene 
prevented. 1660 tr. Auipraldus' Treat. cone, Relig. i. viii. 
270 To prevent and go heyond all the world in respect. 

4, Theol., etc. To go before with spiritual guid- 
ance and help: said of God, or of his grace anti- 
cipating human action or need. arch. 

1531 ‘Tinoare L£.xp. 1 o/s (1537) 34 In all that we do or 
thynke well, he prenenteth vs with his grace. 1548-9 
(Mar.) B&. Con. Prayer, Collect 17th Swuad. Trinity, Uhat 
thy grace maye alwayes prenente and folowe us. /did., 
Comenennéon ad fin,, Prevent us, O lorde, in all our doinges, 
with thy most gracious fauour. 1597 J.T. Seri Paules 
Cr. 65 The benignitie of God did alwaies prevent me, from 
many dangers freed me. 1676 Hate Contenpl. t. 43 The 
Spirit of Truth and Wisdom, that doth really and truly but 
secretly prevent and direet them. a@1gx1 Ken Diz. Love | 
Wks. (1838) 303 O let thy grace..ever prevent, accompany, 
and follow me. 184x Trencu Parables, Los? Sheep (1860) 
371 It is in fact only the same truth..that grace must pre- | 
vent as well as follow us. 1869 Goutaurn Puss. Holiness 
ii. 12 God in it prevents us (in the old sense of the word } 
‘prevents '), anticipates us with His Grace. 

b. Said of the action of God’s grace, held to | 
be given in order to predispose to repentance, faith, 
and good works, See PREVENIENT 2. arch. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bs. Come. Prayer, Collect Easter Day, As 
by thy speciall grace, preuentyng us, thou doest putte 
in our myndes good desyres. 1561 Articles of Relig. x, 
We haue no power to do good workes.. without the grace of 
God by Christe preuentyng vs, that we may haue a good | 
wyll, & workyng with vs, when we haue that good wyll,_ 1563 | 
Homilies u, Rogation Week un. (1859) 485 If any will we 
have to rise, it is be that preventeth our will, and disposeth 
us thereto. 1577 St, Aue Manual (Longman) 79 Who is | 
so hard harted that he will not be softened hy the love of 
God preventyng man with so harty good will, thathe vouch. | 
safed to become man for mans sake? 1670 Devout Commun, 
(1688) 135 If thy grace prevented us hefore repentance, that | 
we might return, shall it not much more prevent repenting | 
sinners, that we may not perish? 1842 Manninc Serm, 
(1848) IL. ii, 19 Baptismal regeneration ts the very highest 
and most perfect form of the doctrine of God's free and 
sovereign grace, preventing all motions, and excluding all 
merit on our part. P 

+c. To come in front of, to meet in front: to 
meet with welcome or succour; to meet with 
hostility or opposition, to confront. Ods. 

1535 CoverDAce Ps, xviili). 18 They prenented me [X./. 
came upon me] in the tyme of my trouble, but y* Lorde 
was my defence. 1560 ince (Genev.) od tii, 12 Why did 
the knees preuent me? and why did I sucke the hreastes? 
1611 — Ayzos ix, 10 All the sinners of my people shall die 
hy the sword, which say; The euill shall not ouertake nor 
prevent vs. 


Il. +5. To forestall, balk, or baffle by previous 


or precautionary measures. Ods. or merged in 7. 

1560 Biare (Genev.) IVisd. iv. 7 Thogh the righteous be 
prenented with death, ge shalhe bein rest. 1568 //¢sf. shied 
& Esau v. iv.in Hazl, Dodsley 11, 250 Thy brother Jacob 
came to me hy subtlety, And brought me venison, and_so 

revented thee, 1600 J, Pory tr. Leo's Africa m. 128 The 

ing was prevented by vntimely and sudden death before 
he could bring his purpose to effect. 1697 PoTTER ae 
Greece W. xiv. (1715) 315 Unlucky Omens were. .Especially 
if the Beast prevented the Knife, and dy'd suddenly. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus, Antig. wu. x. § 2 Moses prevented the 
enemies, and,.led his anny before those enemies were 
apprized. 

6. To cut off beforeband, debar, preclude (a 
person or other agent) from, deprive of a purpose, 
expectation, ete. Now rare or merged in 7. 

1549 Latimea ast Servo, def, Edw, Vi (Arb.) 34 How dyd 
wycked lesabell preuente kynge Hachabs herte from god 
and al godlines, and finally vnto destruction. 1586 Maa- 
Lows 18/ Pi. Tamburl. v. ii. 335 As the gods, to end the 
Trojans’ toil Prevented Turnus of Lavinia. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunaik. v1. 273 The Consull was prevented of his purpose. 
1673 Davpven Assignation Ep. Ded., I have declar'd thus 
much before-hand, to prevent You from Suspicion, that 
I intend to Interest either your Judgment or your Kindness, 
1755 B. Mastin Mag. Arts & Se. xv. 1, ror, 1 should scarce 
regret Death so much on any worldly Account as prevent- 
ing me of so desirablea Sight. 1813 L. Huntin Lxaminer 
15 Feb. 97/2 A wall prevents me from this sight. 1882 W. E. 
Forster Let. 23 Apr. in 194 Cent. Oct. (1888) 615 To pre- 
vent men from the fulfilment of their contracts, or in any 
way, by boycotting or otherwise, to intimidate them from 
the full enjoyment of their rights. 

7. To stop, keep, or hinder (a person or other 
agent) frovt doing something. Often with const, 


omitted. (The usual word for this sense.) 


PREVENT. 


1663 Woop Life 7 July (0.H.S.) I. 480 If not prevented 
by raine [they] would have rode. . before the corps [=corpse] 
up the street. 1665 MAN try Grofius' Low C. Warres 604 
The Fortifications..were etd weak, and the enemy pre- 
vented them in perfecting their design. 1674 AsHMoLE 
Diary (1774) 343 This night Mr. T—— was in danger of 
being robbed, but most strangely prevented. grr SwiFt 
Conduct of Allies Wks. 1765 1X. 104 So great a number of 
troops..as should be able to..prevent the enemy from erect- 
ing their magazines. 1758 Beacksrone Cor, 1. 24 ‘The 
intention is evidently this; by preventing private teachers 
within the walls of the city, to collect all the common lawyers 
into the one public university, which was newly instituted 
in the suburbs, 1824 Carv Dante, Paradise xxxi, 22 
Through the universe..celestial light Glides freely, and no 
obstacle prevents. 1839 Keicuiiey /fist. Ang. 11.33 Henry 
took due precautions to prevent the bull from getting into 
his dominions, 1875 Jowetr Péato (cd. 2) V. 352 There is 
nothing to prevent us from considering ..the subject of law. 

b. Const. obj. and gerund, 

Prevent me going appears to he short for prevent ste 
JSrom going, perh. influenced by prevent my going (8b). 

1689 Col. Ree. Pennsyle. \. 253 Any Expedient..for pre- 
venting ffurther heats arriseing vpon such occasions, 1718 
J. Fox Wanderer 147 A free Confession. .easily prevents 
a little Error growing 10 4 great Evil. 1765 Gro. in het. 
to Gen. Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. IV. 379 The 
only method..by which the French can be prevented sett- 
ling on the coast of Newfoundland. 1768 Sterne Sev. 
Journ. (1778) 1. 134 (Aanéens) She had been prevented 
telling me her story, 1807 Sournry Let. to N. Lightfoot 
24 Apr., Circumstances have prevented me going to Portu- 
gal. 1835 Wuewett in Todhunter dec. If oct, (1876) 1 
216 Sedgwick is prevented joining you by a misfortune in 
his family. 1867 MorLey Zur%e 92 To prevent this hecom- 
ing a serious affair, 1874 Dasext flalfa Life II. 275, 
I know of no accident that onght to prevent you heing in 
the first class. 

8. To provide beforehand against the occurrence 
of (something); to render (an act or event) im- 
practicable or impossible by anticipatory action ; 
to preclude, stop, hinder. (A chief current sense.) 

In the earlicr quots, the notion of anticipating or acting 
previously is generally prominent; in modern use that of 
frustrating. 

1548 Exyor, Pracidere cansam belli, to preuent and 
take awaie cleane the occasion of warre. 1624 Lavun 
Diary 13 Dee., Me prevented his punishment by death. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, Penalties & Forfeit. nij by 
Tf all concerned had .. knowledge of what they should 
know, they might prevent this loss and damage. 1736 
Butter Anal. u. vy. Wks. 1874 1. 209 Persons may do a 
great deal themselves towards preventing the bad conse- 
quences of their follies, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 489 
To place the legal estate in trustees, on purpose to prevent 
dower, 1836 W. lavinc Astoria III. 213 Should any thing 
occur..to prevent his return. 1863 Gro. Exiot Rovtola 
xxvill, He.. had produced the very impression he had 
sought to prevent, 1872 Ruskin Fag/e’s NV’. § 61 We cannot 
prevent the religious education of our children more utterly 
than by beginning it in lies. 

b. Const. gerund (or vb]. sb.) ; rarely clause. 

1704 N.N, tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass, W1. 174 
alt the Monarchies in the World..consule in a General 
Diet how to prevent being Oppresst by'em. 1769 Gotpse. 
Hist, Rome (1786) 1, Pref. 6 It was found no easy matter 
to prevent crowding the facts. 184: Lane Arad. Ves. I. 
ii. 1rz Thou hast prevented my sleeping from the commence- 
ment of darkness until morning. 1847 Marrvat Childr. NV. 
Forest xxi, 1 shall not prevent your going. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 135 What, forsooth, prevents That..I fulfil of 
her intents One she had the most at heart? 

+9. To keep (something) from befalling oneself; 
to escape, evade, or avoid by timely action. Ods. 

isox Syivester Du Barfas 1. vi. 245 Th'hast not onely 
lent Prudence to Man, the Perils to prevent, Wherewith 
these foes threaten his feeble life. 1598 W. Pricup 
Linschoten 168/1 The cloud came with a most horrible 
storme, and fell vppon them before they coulde preuent it, 
1632 Lrtucow Trav. x. 439 To conclude this Epitome of 
France, three things I wish the way-faring man to preuent 
there. 1705 HickeRincite Prtest-cr, u. Wks. 1716 TEL. 87 
Fox..had the Wit to keep his own Fingers out of the Fire, 
and prevent the Honour of dying a Martyr. 1710 Suartesa. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 1. i. 290 The surest method to prevent 
good sense, is to sct up something in the room of it, 

+10. To frustrate, defeat, bring to nought, render 
void or nugatory (an expectation, plan, etc.). Ods. 

1558 Lydgate's Chron. Troy Address to Rdr., To prevent 
the malice of suche, as shal happlye accompte my trauayle 
herein rather rashe presumpcyon. 1616 Siz C, Mountacu 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 248 The Bas 
off of the arraignments spent much money and prevente: 
most men's expectations. 1612 Bacon Hen. Vil 4 Which 
if it had beene true, had prevented the Title of the Lady 
Elizabeth. a@x6g2 Brome Queenes Exchange ww. i. Wks. 
1873 J1¥. 523 All our art, And the Kings policy will be 
prevented F 

+11. izir. or abso]. To use preventive measures. 
Usually with extension, that... not, dut that. Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 303 Doth it not stand 
her in hand to prenent that the number of catholiks do not 
increase? 1601 SHaxs. F:/. C. 1. i. 28 So Cassar mays 
Then least he may, preuent. 1656 East Mono, tr. Bocea- 
lini's Aduts. fr. Parnass. \. xiv, (1674) ay It was impossible 
to prevent, hut that a pair of shooes..should in process of 
time become torn. 1723 Present St. Russia M1. 122 The 
Design .. was, to prevent that no body might be sent to 
meet me. 


III. +12. causative. To hasten, bring about or 


put before the time or prematurely; to anticipale. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Arasm, Par, Matt. xxvi. 116 As pre- 
uentyng the honour of his burial. 1553 BreNot Q. Curtius 
vit. 54 Whyche counte it the most gloryous thyng to pre- 
uente their awne deathe. 1654 WuttLock Zootomia 230 
Such as are of this nature, prevent the Worlds raat and 


PREVENTABILITY. 


their own, not staying for the general Conflagration, but 
beginning it. 21683 Ovowam Sunday Th. in Sickness 
Wks. (1686) 59 Fear is like to prevent and do the work of 
my Distemper. ; 

+13. To take possession of or ocenpy beforehand ; 
Jig. to employ before another person. Ods. 

1577-87 Howxsnen Chron. I, 73/1 Preuenting euerie con- 
uentent place where the barbarous people might lie in wait 
to doo mischiefe. /é/a’. 148/1 Thus like a worthie prince 
and politike gouernor, he preuented each way to resist the 
force of his enimies, and to safegard his subiects. : 

tb. To preoccupy, prejudice (a person’s mind). 
1ggr Routxson tr. Alore's Utop. (1895) 97 Whose myndes 
be all reddye prenented with cleane_contrarye persuasyons. 
1654 tr. Alartinis Cong, China 56 Rather..[not to] accuse 
the least default in his Sovereign’s judgement, though pre- 
vented, by very unjust impressions. 1704 Hragne Duc?. 
Hist. (1714) 1. 143 Withont labonring to prevent the Minds 
of People by a studious Excuse. 1718 J. Cuamareataynr 
Relig. Philos. (1730) Ded., Endeavouring to prevent your 
Lordship in Favour of my Author. 

Hence Prevented f//. a. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvii. § 4 In this same antici- 
pated and prevented knowledge, no man knoweth how he 
came to the knowledge whicb he hath obtained. 


Preventable (pr/ventéb’l), a. [f. Prevent 
v.+-ABLE; cf. acceptable, attributable, creditable. 
See also PREVENTIBLE.] That may be prevented, 
capable of prevention, 

1640 Br, Revxoios Passions xl, The Ignorance of the Endis 
far more preventable..than ofthe Meanes. 182z8in WeesTer. 
1859 Kinestey J//sc, (1860) LI. 315 Lord Shaftesbury told 
fe i now that there were 100,020 preventable deaths in 

ngland every year. 1871 Napueys Prev. & Cure Dis. 34 
All preventable diseases. 18979 Lusnock Addr. Pol. & Educ. 
viii. 147 This immense loss..due to preventable causes. 

Heuce Preventabi'lity. 

1860 in Worcester citing Ze, Rev. 1883 Nature 19 Apr. 
574/2 Knowledge of the Causation or Preventability of some 
important Disease. 1894 W. Waker /fist. Congregat. Ch. 
U.S. 357, His theories regarding the nature and preventa- 
bility of sin. 

Preventative (priventitiv),@.andsd. Also 
8 erron. -itive. [f. PREVENT”. +-aTIVE. See also 
PREVENTIVE, the preferable formation.] 

A. adj. = PREVENTIVE a. 2, 2b, 2c. 

1654-66 Eaat Oraery Parthen. (1676) 581 All preventative 
thoughts of hostility were silenced. 1722 De For Plague 
137 To send a preventative Medicine to the Father of the 
Child. 182z A. Ranken “Vist, France UX. v. 104 This was 
merely a preventative measure, 1860 Waatea Sea-doard 
I]. 207 No preventative man but knew the name of Coaly!t 
1884 Chr. World 10 Jaly §13/3 Its action has been rather 
preventative than corrective, 

B. sé. = PREVENTIVE 56. 

1975 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. xv. (1783) 1V. 75 Without 
meeting any new preventative in my way, I at length took 
by the hand my friend Mr. Green. 1776 Anam Soitn 
W, Nw. v. (1869) IH. 116 The most effectual preventative 
of a famine. 1809 Syp. Smitu Sevwz. 1. 413 The most 
effectual preventative against the perils of idle opulence. 
1812 WetLincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) 1X. 462, I shall.. 
not trouble Government..with suggestions of remedies or 
preventatives. 1829 Lytton Devereux i. iv, The only 
preventative to rebellion is restraint. 1847 Lewes fist. 
Philos. (1853) 233 A preventative against ill fortune. 

b. Afed. = PREVENTIVE sé. b. 

19774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 175 The practice of bleed. 
ing—as a preventitive against the pleurisy. 1793 WasHIncToN 
Writ, (892) X11. 395 Wearing flannel next the skin is the 
best cure for, and preventative of the Kheumatism I ever 
tried, 1812 Soutuey Ommniana 11. 265 A_ preventative for 
canine madness. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain 163 
Dr. Baillie’s preventative of the flatulency which tea pro- 
duces. 1879 Mas. A. E. James Jud. Househ. Managem. 24 
Essence of Jamaica ginger, which is a very good preventa- 
tive of sea-sickness. 

Preventer (prive'nte1). [f. PREVENT v. +-ER1, 
See also PREVENTOR.}] One who prevents. 

+1. One who goes or acts before another, an 
anticipator. Ods. 

1624 Bacon lar w. Spain Wks. 1879 I. 540/2 The arch- 
duke was the assailant, and tbe preventer, and had the 
fruit of his diligence and celerity. 

+b. The rhetorical figure of procatalepsis, by 
which an opponent’s arguments are anticipated. 

1589 Purrennas Lng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 239, I will also 
call bim the figure of presuppecall or the preventer, for by 
reason we suppose before what may be said, or perchaunce 
would be said, by our aduersary, or any other, we do prevent 
them of their aduantage. 

2. A person or thing that hinders, restrains, or 
keeps something from occnrring or being done. 

(1587 Greene Penelopes Web Wks, (Grosart} V. 150 Con- 
sideration, the preuenter of had I wist, tied him..to the per- 
forming of these forenamed premisses, a 1684 Letcuton 
Comm, 1 Pet. Wks. (1868) 274 Prayer..that preventer of 
judgments. 19725 Braotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Wind, The 
fierce bitter Blasts in the Spring destroying whole Fields ; 
of which nothing is a preventer but Inclosures. a 1846 Car. 
Fay Serift. Reader's Guide viii, (1863) 118 The preventers, 
till their cup of wrath be full, of the Saviour’s reign. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal, 46/1 The \atest improvements of 
Water-waste Preventers. 

3. Naut. Orig. preventer-rope, as in quot. 1625 ; 
later, applied to any rope used as an additional 
security to aid other ropes in supporting spars, etc., 
during a strong gale, or to prevent the mischief 
caused by their breaking; and at length extended 
to supplementary parts generally: sce quot. 1867. 

a@165 Nontenclator Navalis s.v. Roape (Harl. MS. 2301) 
A preuenter-roape (which is a little roape seased crosse over 


’ 


1838 


the Ties close at the Ramhend that if one parte of the Ties 
should breake the other sbould not run through the Ram- 


bead to endanger the Yard). So 16a7 Capt. Situ Seaman's — 


Gram. vi. 283 1678-1706 in Prius. 

wir W. Sutnerrann Shipbuild. Assist. 162 Preventers, 
le that have Wale Knots ut cach End, chiefly used 
in ‘fights. For when Rigging is in part shot, such 
Ropes are apply’d to prevent the damaged Ropes being 
qnite broke of 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii, We.. 
ran ont the boom and lashed it fast, and sent down the 
lower halyards as a preventer. 1859 F. A. Gairritns 
Artitl, Man, (1862) 115 Two lnff tackles, one preventer rope. 
1867 Branoe & Cox Dict, Sc., etc., Preventer,on Shipboard 
lis] a term applied to any rope, chain, bolt, &c., which is 
placed..as a deputy or duplicate for another similar instru- 
ment. 1868 Jforn. Star 6 Jan., The main yard was sup- 
ported from the lowermost head by stay tackles; from the 
topmost head there was a strengthening tackle, and from 
the lowermost head to the yard there were preventers, 

b. atirth. and Comé. (a2) with specification of 
the rope, ns preventer-backstay, -brace, -gaskel, 
-ouy, shroud, -stay, stopper; (6) denoting various 
other secondary or additional parts serving to 
strengthen or take the place of the main ones, as 
preventer-bolt, -plate, -post, -stern-post: see quots, 

1832 Maaayat WV. Forster xxvi, The boatswain proposed 
a *preventer backstay. 1880 Datly Tel. 7 Sept., The wind 
is playing a tune on the preventer backstay as if it were a 
fiddlestring. Le Phen Faiconer’s Dict. Marine, *Pre- 
venter-Botts, are bolts driven in the lower end of the pre- 
venter-plates, to assist the strain of the chain-bolts. 1776 
Fatconea Diet, Alarine, s.v. "Preventer-brace, .. He 
genter-shrouds, and Preventer-stays, 1840 R. H. Daxa Bef 
Afast xxxiii, Preventer braces were reeved and hauled 
taut. 1888 Cuvacnwaro Blackdirding 138 We then closely 
furled the sails, putting *preventer gaskets round them all. 
1888 Crank Russett Death Ship 1. 41 *Preventer guys were 
clapped on the swinging-booms. 1815 Buanev /alconer's 
Dict. Marine, *Preventer-plate, a broad plate of iron, fixed 
below the toe-link of the chains to support them against 
the efforts of the masts and shrouds, having a chain-bolt 
driven through its npper end, and a preventer-bolt through 
the lower. 1874 Tnearte Naval Archit. 60 The lower 
bar, which is fitted to give support to the bolt in the lower 
end of the upper bar, is known asa preventer plate. 1841 
R. H. Dana Seaman's Afan.77 Lash the upper part of the 
*preventer post to the upper part of the ship’s stern-post. 
1748 Anson's Voy. ¥. 56 The other ships. .set upa sufficient 
number of *preventer shrouds to each mast, to secure them 
in the most effectual manner. 1776 *Preventer-stay [see 
Preventer-brace|, 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 108 This 
sail..is extended on the main-topmast preventer-stay. 1830 
N.S. Wueaton 9rad. 515 To construct one..with a *pre- 
venter stern-post, would have required the labour of a fort- 
night. 1730 Carr. W. Waicteswoatn JS, Log-bt. of the 
‘Lyell’ 24 Mar, Wee..put a “preventer Stoper on the 
Stranded Sbroud and set it up again. R 

+ Prevential, a. Oés. rare—}.  [irreg. f. Pre- 
VENT.] = PREVENTIONAL b, PREVENTIVE @, 2. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 56 A prevential provision is 
as fit in such cases as in physic, 

Preventible (prive'ntib’!), 2. [f. L. prevent-, 
ppl. stem of prevenire (sce PREVENE) +-IBLE, on 
analogy of contemptible, permissible, susceptible, etc. 
The earlier Eng. formation is PREVENTABLE] That 
may be prevented, capable of prevention. 

1850 Dicnens Begging Letter Writer Wks. 1858 VILL. 179 
Sacred from preventible diseases, distortions, and pains. 
1871 Tynpva. Frage, Sc. (1879) II. xii. 290 This preventible 
destraction is going on to-day. 1885 Alanch. Exam. 8 May 
4/7 A large loss of life..which was in a great degree pre- 
ventible and ought to be prevented. 

Hence Preventibility. 

1852 Q. Rev. (Fligel), The preventibility of disease. 

Preventing, 74//. 56. [See -1nc!.] The 
action of the verb Prevent. ‘ta. Anticipation. 
Obs. b. Hindrance, stopping, keeping from action. 

130 Parscr. 258/1 Preventyng, prevention. 
Baret A/zv, P 705 Anticipation, preventing, anticipatio. 
1586 in roth Rep. Hist. MLSS. Commi App. Vv. 440 For 
avoydinge and preventinge of any other. .unlawfnll custome. 
1636 Sanverson Ser, Il. 56 For the avoiding and pre» 
pe both of sin and danger, 1818 Coaaett Pol. Xeg. 
XXXII. 222 As to the preventing of those colonies from 
becoming free. | 

Preventing, //. z. [See -1xe%.] That 
prevents, in varions senses of the vb. 

+1. Going before, preceding, anticipating. Ods. 

1643 [AnctER] Lance. Vall. Achor 3 This preventing Pe- 
tition fonnd this satisfying Answer. 1688 Drypen &77t. 
Rediviva 3 Preventing angels met it [the prayer] half the 
way, And sent us back to praise, who came to pray. a 1716 
Soutn Serve. (L.), A preventing judgement and goodness,.. 
able not only to answer but also to anticipate his requests. 

b. Of divine grace: That goes before and leads 
or guides; sec. that predisposes to repentance and 
salvation; = PREVENIENT 2. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas u. iii. 1. Vocation 1431 Uf thon 
but turn thy face, And take but from us thy preventing grace, 
1699 BurNET xd rt. x, (1700) 120 There isa preventing Grace, 
by which the Will is first moved and disposed to turn to God. 
az7it Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 243 Out of what motive 
didst thon suffer,O boundless Benignity, but out of thy own 
preventing love? 18530 E. H. Browne Expos. 39 Articles 
x. ii, (1856) 265 The grace of God acts in two ways. First it 
is preventing grace, giving a good will. Afterwards it is 
co-operating grace, working in and with us, when we have 
that good will. 1878 Mannine Adission H. Ghost ii, 36 
There is what is called preventing grace: that is, God 
going before us by His operations in every good thing we do. 

4c. = Prevenant a. 1. Obs. rare—'. 

1751 Female Foundling ll, 78 The polite Manners the 
preventing Care, and the infinite Complaisance, the Court 
shewed me. 
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PREVENTION. 


2. That provides against anything anticipated; 
that keeps from occurring; precautional, preclud- 
ing, hindering. 

1677 Hare Contemp/. u. 194 It may be it is Preventing 
Physick against a greater mischief. 1697 Drypen A necid 
x. 361 He charg’d the Sonldiers with preventing Care, ‘heir 
flags to follow, and their arms prepare. a1716 Soutn 
Serum. (1717) V. 16 Minds..seasoned with a strict and 
virtuous, an early and preventing Education. 

b. = PREVENTIVE @. 20. 

1800 Corqunoun Cor. Thames 177 Superior Officers 
[of the Customs]. 4 Inspectors, 16 Tide Surveyors, 3 Pre- 
venting Officers, 1 Tobacco Inspector [etc.]. 

Preventingly, dv. rave. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a preventing manner; so as to prevent, antici- 
pate, keep from occurring, etc. 

c1gs7 Aap. Parker Ps, cxix. 361 The dawning day pre- 
uentingly I cried most earnest than Trust fast I did thy 
words for why my hope therby I wan, 1619 W. Scrater 
Exp.1 Thess, (1630) 206 How necessary comfort and con- 
firmation was for this people, Pau! here prenentingly 
sheweth. 1678 AntH. WaLkEa Lady Warwick 99 Before 
1 could suggest the reasons, she preventingly replied, she 
would never give less than the third part. 


Prevention (pr/venfon). [ad. late L. pre- 
wentton-em, n. of action f. prevenire: see PREVENE. 
So F. prévention (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of the verbs PREVENEand PREVENT in varioussenses. 

+1. The coming, occurrence, or action of one 
person or thing before another, or before the due 
time; previous occurrence, anticipation; in Zheo?. 
the action of prevenient grace. Ods. 

1544 St. Papers Hen, VIL, X.179 The prevention of the 
tyme of the French Quenes retourne. 162: BraTuwatt 
Nat, Emdbassie (1877)18 His gracious prevention that giueth 
to each work a happy period. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 210 The 
greater the distance, the greater is the prevention: as we 
see in thunder which is far off, where the lightuing pre- 
cedeth the crack a good space. 1651 C. Cartwaicut Cert. 
Relig. 1. 213 Workes, which none can attaine unto without 
the prevention of Gods mercy. 1705 Stannopz Paraphr. 
III. 577 ‘bat those Preventions might furnish an oppor- 
tunity for rendering both his Humility and his Faith exem- 
plary and publick. ae 

2. a. Canon Law. The privilege possessed or 
claimed by an ecclesiastical superior of taking pre- 
cedence of or forestalling an inferior in the execution 


of an official act regularly pertaining to the latter. 

1528 Si. Papers Hen. ViTE, 1.311 Hys..desier is, Your 
sayd Grace, by verten off your Legantine prerogative and 
prevention, conferr to hys chapleyn, Mr. Wilson, the vicarege 
off Thackstedd. 1348 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIET 184 b, 
ively was] called on for an answere..to the premunire, 
‘or geuyng benefices by prevension in disturbance of mennes 
inheritaunce. 56a Jewer Afol Ch. Eng. vi. xxi, Wks. 
7579) 726 Peradventure they will saie That Peter. .solde 
Jubilees, Graces, Liberties, Aduonsens, Preuentions. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 1614 C. 11 1. xx. 346 note, Preventions 
are Privileges that a Superior claims over an Inferior; that 
when he comes first, the Inferior loses his Right for that Time. 

b. Sc. Law. A similar privilege exercised by 
a superior judge or civil magistrate: see quot. 

1678 Sia G. Mackenzte Crin. Laws Scot. 11. it. § 5 (1699) 
182 Prevention is, when one Jadge interposes his authority, 
or when a tryal is entered upon by one Judge, before another 
Juaee do exerce any action of Jurisdiction about that subject. 

+3. Action or occurrence before or in anticipation 
of the expected, appointed, or normal time; anti- 
cipation ; in Wet. prolepsis. Oés. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. Ix, 12 In the way of pre- 
uention he proceedeth further, and sayth that he looked for 
the residew at Gods hand. 1575-85 Aap. SAnpys Sev7. 
(Parker Soc.) 284 He answereth that objection by a pre- 
vention (so to term it) calling him Lord of all. 1583 eg. 
Privy Councit Scot. V1, 619 The effect of the law wes ful- 
fullit be preventioun of the terme. 1658 Br, Reynoips 
Rich Man's Charge 4 This Duty is pressed by a ey ele- 
gant reason,..asa prolepsis or prevention of what might he 
objected. 1711 Suarresa. Charac. (1737) VII. vi. v. 376 
How particalarly onr philosophical Historian affects to 

ak, by way of  aicadell of the solitary place where 
Hiercules was retir’d. ; : 
4, +a. The action of forestalling, of securing an 


ndvantage over another person by previous action, 
or of baffling or stopping another person in the 


execution of his designs. Ods. 

1s82 N. Licnertero tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1, vii. 
18b, Appointing also there shoulde be great watch, for pre- 
uention of the Moores, least that they should by anye deuice 
set on fire the ships, 1601 Suaks. Fx/. C. 1, i. 19 Caska 
be sodaine, for we feare preuention, 1667 Mitton ?. Z. v1. 
129 Half way be met His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens't, and thus securely him defi'd. — 4 

+b. Action intended to obviate or provide 
against an anticipated danger or mischief; pre- 
cantion ; a precaution, a defensive measure. Obs. 

1600 E. Biounr tr. Conesiaggie 93 This preuention was 
done like a valiant and wise Prince. 1614 Rareicn //ist. 
World u. (1634) 210 The same prevention Herod long after 
practised. @1639 T. Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 105 Where 
our prevention ends, danger begins. 1774 Foote Cozeners 
nu Wks. 1799 HL 196, 1 took the liberty, by way of pre- 
vention, to get him secured for the money. < 

@. The action of keeping from happening or 
rendering impossible an anticipated event or an 


intended act. (The chief current use.) i 
1661 Guanvite Van. Dogm, xii. 110 For the prevention 
of such inconveniences in meditation, we choose recess and 
solitnde. ¢1710 Paton Own Monument 1 Doctors give 
pbysic by way of prevention. 1751 N. Corton Vis. Verse, 
Heatth 31 Prevention is the better Cure, So says the Proverb, 


PREVENTIONAL. 


and ‘tis sure. 1813 Gent?. Mag. UX XXIII. 1. 53/2 Lord 

Erskine's Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty towards Animals, 

186: Mas. Ovirwant Last Mortimers vi, ‘Ah! but pre- 
vention is better than cure’, said the wicked little creature. 

+d. A means of preventing; a preventive, a 
safeguard ; an obstacle, obstruction. Ods. 

1589 Greene A/enaphon (Arb,) 28 No preuention [pre- 
vails) to diuert the decree of the Fates, 1597 Hooxer 
Ecct. Pol. v. \xv. §8 A kinde of barre or preueution to 
keepe them euen from apostasie. 1641 Mitton daimady. 
Wks. 1851 111. 203 A better prevention then these Councells 
have left us against heresie. @17x6 Sour Seva, (1744) X- 
349 Those, who, uot being hampered with such early pre- 
ventions, break forth into the most open, aud flagitrous 
practices. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing viii. 440 They furnish 
preventions for that lassitude which so often arises..from 
want ofemployment. f 

+5. A mental anticipation ; a presentiment. Ods. 

@ 1601? Marston Pasguil & Aath. 1. 32, | could burst Ac 
the coniectures, fexres, preuentions, And restles tumbling 
of our tossed braines, 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. E.cemp, 1. Ad 
Sect. iv. $3 ‘These [delights] are the antepasts and preventions 
of the full feasts. .of Eternity. 1801 Cuantotre SautH Lett. 
Solit, Wand, 1. 247 Which I had a strange prevention 
would he fatal to one of us, — 

‘t 8. Prepossession, bias, prejudice. Ods. 

1688 Busnet Lett. conc. Pres. St. Italy 16 A man that 
sces the exteriour of another,..and is much taken with his 
face,..aud mien, and thus has a blind prevention in his 
favour. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) IT. Misc. 11. iii, 108 
‘Tis a known Prevention against the Gentlemen of this 
Character, ‘That they are generally ill-humour'd’. 1755 
J. Suesoazare Lydia (1769) 1. 179 Much assisted by his 
natural prevention in favour of Rate 1829 Lanpor 
imag, Cony, Chaucer, Boccaccio, etc. Wks. 1853 1. 403/2 
My prevention, in regard to the country about Rome, was 
almost as great, and almost as unjust to Nature. 

Preve'ntional, a. rare. ([f. prec. + -aL.] 
+a. Precedent, antecedent. Oés, b. Preventive. 
Hence Preventionalist. 

1658 Rowtann Moxfer's Theat. [ns. 1097 What concerns 
preventional means, Hemp-seed, or winter Cherries laid near 
the hed, or hanged up drive away Wall-lice. 1678 Puitiirs 
(ed. 4), Preventional Fult Afoon, that..which comes before 
any grand movenble Feast or Planetury Aspect. 1820 
Bentuam Headings Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1843 X. 520 Auti- 

reventionalist’s; or, Suffer-first argument. 1831 Gen. P. 
Tuompson Lxerc. (1842) 1. 376 The various degrees of pre- 
ventional infliction, from the fivefold retribution of Moses, 
to the gullows or the guillotine, 
_ Preventive (préve'ntiv), z. and sd. [f. L. type 
*preventiv-us, f. prevent-, ppl. stem of prevenire: 
see PREVENE and -IVE$ cf. ¢znventive, So mod.F, 
préventif.| 

A. aaj. +1. That comes or goes before some- 
thing else; antecedent, anticipatory. Oés. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. Wks. 1851 IIE. 142 A pre- 
ventive fear least the omitting of this duty should be agatnst 
me when I would store up to my selfe the good provision of 
peacefull hours. 1678 Cupworty J/xted. Syst. 73 Atoms.. 
were not then directed hy any previous Counsel or pre- 
ventive Understanding, 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 147 
The First is previous to our Repentance, and indeed wholely 
preventive of any thing we can do. B 

2. That anticipates in order to ward against; 
precautionary; that keeps from coming or taking 
place; that acts as a bindrance or obstacle. 

1639 Fucter Holy War v ix. (1840) 15 A preventive war, 
rounded on a just fear of an invasion, is lawful. 1769 
Beecxstoxe. Comm, WW. xviii. 251 This preventive justice 
consists in obliging those persons, whom there is probable 
ground to suspect of future misbehaviour, to.. give full 
assurance to the public, that such offence as is apprehended 
shall not happen. @ 1822 C, Exris Clergyman's Assist. 325 
[Chapter heading] Statutes preventive of blasphemy and 
profaneness. 1828 Sourney in Q. Kev. XX XVII. 227 Politics, 
if it content itself with devising remedies for immediate 
danger, instead of acting with preveutive foresight, ceases 
to be a science. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) I. 116 The pre- 
ventive nature of punishment, , i 

b. A/ed. Having the quality of preventing or 
keeping off disease; prophylactic. 

1646 Sin T, Browse: Psexd. Ef. wv. xiii. 230 Physicke is 
either curative or preventive. 1724 De For Plague 36 Posts 
of Houses..were plaster'd over with Doctor's Bills..set off 
with such Flourishes as these, (viz.) Infallible preventive Pills 
against the Plague. 1881 J. Simon in Vature 18 Aug. 372/2 
rose parts of pathology which make the foundation of 
preventive medicine. 1884 Pall Malt G, 20 May 7/2 The 
celebrated scientist hopes..that the dogs inoculated by him 
with preventive virus will prove the correctoess of his in- 
vestigations, 

ce. Belonging to that department of the Customs 
which isconcerned with the prevention of smuggling; 
spec. of or belonging to the Coast Guard. 

1827 Lytton Pelham vii, After having met..one officer on 
the preventive service. 1833 H1. Martineau Loom & 
ple 1. i, The Preventive Service.. To prevent prohibited 

oods being brought on shore ; to frevent smugglers’ boats 

rom landing. 1873 Mrs. H. Woop Mast. Greylands 1. 31 
The heights were tolerably flat, and..the preventive men 
were enabled to pace. 1884 Pas Awstace 222 Preventive 
stations were planted at every harbour orlikely landing-place. 

3. = PREVENTER 3b. 

1831 J. Howtano Manuf. Metal 1. 110 When the blocks 
were made secure to the chain, two capstans and also two 
preventive capstans commenced yey ¢1860 H. Stuarr 
Seaman's Catech. 19 What is the use of yard tackles? For 
hoisting in and out boats and spars,..and for preventive 
braces, r 

B. st. A preventive agent or measure; a means 
of prevention; a hindrance, obstacle, obstruction. 
, 41639 Wotton Let. to Dr.C. in Reéig, (1651) 487 Though 
it be a natural preventive to some evils. 1769 BLAcksTONE 


| 
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Comm, IV. i. 1o Where the evil to be prevented is not ade- | 


uate to the violence of the preventive, a sovereign that 
thinks seriously czn never justify such a law to the dictates 
of conscience and humanity. 1860 Mitr Aepr. Gevé. (1865) 
126/1 Such a federation is more likely to be a cause than 

reventive of internal wars. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Mee. 
VIL. 747 These [beverages]..are in most people powerful 
preventives of sleep. F 

b. Aled. A arop or other medical agent for 
preventing disease; a prophylactic. 

1674 R. Goorrey Jj. & Ad Physie 203 Yet would I not 
have you think there are uo Preventives, or means to pre- 
serve Health for the future. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow. Aled. 
(1790) 48: When used as a preventive, it will be sufficient to 
rub daily a drachm of the ointment into the parts abont the 
wound, 180z wed. Fred. VIM. 21 If properly conducted, 
it is a preventive of simall-pox, and he has practised it 
himself with success, 1871 Narnnys Prev. § Cure Dis. 1. 
viii. 237 A more potent preventive has been found. 

Hence Preve'ntiveness. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Preventively, cd. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
@ preventive manner; in such a way as to prevent. 

+1. Previously, by anticipation. Oés. 

1646 Sir TI’. Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. xiv.368 To engrosse the 
messe, he would preventively deliver his nostrils in the dish. 
1678 Cunworrn Juiell, Syst. t. iii, $36. 146 We shall shew 
how the Ancient Atomick Atheists did preventively over- 
throw the foundation of Hylozoism, 

2. By way of prevention, precaution, or hindrauce; 
so as to preclude or hinder. 

1694 Sat.mon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 680/1 It ts chiefly to 
be done (if used preventively) three days before and after 
the Full and New Moons. 1796 Burke Kegic. Peace i. 
Wks. VIII. 187 It is preventively, the assertor of its own 
rights, or remedially, their avenger. 1862 T. A. Trotrore 
Sent, Journ. xiv. 216 Mauy persous of known bad character 
..Were preventively imprisoned. 

+Preventor. Oés. [a. L. praventor, agent-n. 
from pravenive: see PREVENE.] One who goes 
before or precedes; a-predecessor ; an anticipator. 

1598 Frorio, Preventere, a preuentor, an ouertaker, an 
anticipator. 1599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 With Simon Magus 
your Preuentor,.,you arc not contented to be accomptcd 
+a great Dinine. 

Preversion (preva-1fen). [f. Pre- A. 2 +L. 
vertére to tum, afler Ruversion.] (See quot.) 

1903 Myers Human Personality |. p. xx, Preversion, a 
tendency to characteristics assumed to lie at a further point 
of the evolutionary progress of a species than has yet heen 
reached ; opposed to reversion. 

+ Preve'rt,zv. Ods.rare—'. [ad. L. pravertére 
to outstrip, f. pre, PRE- A. 4c+vertcve to tum.] 
érans, To go beyond, outstrip. 

1513 Doucias nels vu. xiv. 64 And throu the speid of 
fut in hir rynning The suift windis [to] prevert and bakwart 
ding orig. cursuque pedum pracvertere veutos). 

Prevertebral, -vesical: see Pre- B. 3, 

Prevetie, Prevey, obs. ff. Privity, Privy. 

+Pre'vial,a. Alsopre-. [f. L. praui-zs (sec 
PreEviovs)+-Au.] Going before, previous. 

1613 Jacksox Creed u. § 2 The original causes of their 
error..serue as prauiall dispositions, for their Agents to 
work vpon 1636 /éid. vi. v. § 3 The previal sinne of 
omitting this duty. 166a Hisarrt Body Div. u. 45 There 
are many pravial and antecedent dispositions. 


+ Pre-viant, a. Obs. rare—, [ad. late L. 
previant-em, pres. pple. of pravidre to go before, 
{. pre, PRe- A. +vidre to travel.) = prec. 

1603 Gite Treat. Trinttie Wks. (1635) 215 It is suddenly 
framed without any previant knowledge, to faith and 
obedience. | 

+ Previ'de,w. Oss. Also8 pre-. [ad. L. fra- 
widére lo foresee, anticipate, f. fra, Pre- A. 1+ 
videre to see; in late L. used for providére lo pro- 
vide.] a. dtr, Toprovide. b. trans. To foresee. 

e1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 946 Whyle Vertu thus 
preuydyd For hym and hys pepyll the feld for to wy ene 
1543 St Papers Hen. VITL, 111. 443, 1..perceyve howe 
your excellent wysdome prevideth your princely affaires to 
no small comforte of me. a 1660 Contemp. Hist. Ire. (It. 
Archxol. Soc.} III. 116 Some of the comaunders (.. pre- 
uidinge what after hapued), 1784 tr. Swedenborg’s New 
Ferusalent § 275 it is to be noted that there is providence, 
and praevidence; good is what is provided by the Lord, 
but evil is what is praevided. i . 

So +Pre-vidence Ods. [mod.L. previdentia], 
foresight. 

1656 Biount Géossogr., Previdence (previdentia), fore- 
seeing, or fore-casting. 1784 [see above]. 

Preview (pri-viz2), 5d. rare. [f. PRE- A. 2+ 
View sé. ; in sense 2 after Review s4.] 

1. Previous viene foresight, prevision. 

1855 Battey Afystic 6 The preview clear of prophet-bard, 

2. A previous view, inspection, or survey. 

1882 F. Russeut in Chicago Advance 13 Apr. 227 At the 
beginning of each quarter a pre-view of the lessons should 
be given to the Sabbath-schools, 1899 Lutheran (Philad) 
6 Apr. 321 The consecutive lessons..may furnish both review 
and preview as essential (eatures. 

Preview (prviz), v. rare. [f. PRE- A. 1+ 
Viewv.] ¢rans. To view beforehand ; to foresee; 
to behold or get a sight of previously; to look at 
or examine anlecedently. 

1607 Marston What you wilt v. i. Hiijb, Preuiew but 
not preuent No mortall can the miseries of life. 163z Vicars 
incid 1. 24 That none preview, and so prevent our skill. 
1839-5a Baitey Festus xiv, 164, I cast my spirit sight Into the 
orient future, to preview The features of thy lifelot. xg0a 
'R. Connor’ Sky Pilot xiv, Every act of importance had 
to be previewed from all possible points, 


PREVIOUS. 


Previlege, obs. Se. form of PRIVILEGE. 

Previous (pri‘vies), a. (adv.) Also 7 pre- 
vious. [f L. prav-us going before, leading the 
way (f. pra, Pre- A. + eta way) + -ovs.] 

+1. Going before or in front; leading the way. 
(fig. in quols.) Ods. 


1658 Prittips, /revious, leading the way, or going before. 
1660 CowLev Ode on /fis Mayesttes Restauration vii, For 
in the glorious General's previous Ray We saw a new 
created Day, 1678 H. Vausuan Thalia Rediv., Recovery, 
Fair vessell of our daily light, whose proud And previous 
glories gild that blushing cloud. 

2. Coming or going before (in time or order); 
foregoing, preceding, prior, antecedent. 

1625 W. Pemsce Justification (1625) 44 Disputes touching 
pracuious, or fore-going dispositions, 1742 Younc We. 7A. 
wt. 218 A previous blast foretels the rising storm. 1797 
Goowin A£nuguiver iv. 34 The mind seems to bave acquired 
a previous obstinacy. 1845 M, Pattison #ss. (188)) I. 23 
His oath of the previous evening. 1860 ‘Tynpati Géac. 1. 
xii, 88 A es inspection of the glacier. induced us to 
fix on a place. 5 

b. With é¢: Coming before, preceding, ante- 
cedent to. Now rare: cf. B. 

1902 STEELE Funeral iv, 1 hope my Felicity is previous 
to yours, 173 Pore Ep. Burlington 42 Something there 
ip more needful than Expense, And something previuns ev'n 
to ‘Vaste—'tis Sense, 1808 Pine Sources Jississ. uw, (1810) 
120 We wish to improve every moment of time previous to 
its (the river's) entire fall. 

ec. Previous guestion (in parliamentary pro- 
cedure): the question whether a vote shall be 
taken on the main question or issue, moved before 
the main question is put. 

In the British Parliament, the previous question is moved 
for the purpose of avoiding the putting of the main question; 
its original fori being ‘that thts question be now put ', and 
its mover and seconder, with those in favour of shelving 
the main question, voting in the negative; but since 1888, 
tu avoid frequent misunderstanding, and confusion with the 
closure motion then introduced, its form has been ‘ that that 
question be xof now put’, so that those who wish to shelve 
vote ‘Aye’, In the House of Representatives and many 
State legislatures in the United States, the previous question 
retains the original form, but is used in order to close debate 
and obtain an immediate vote on the main question (its 
supporters voting in the affirmative): see quot. 1888. 

Hatsell Pree. Ho. Cont. (1746) 1. 104 says ‘On the 
2sth of May, 1604, is the first instance I have found of put- 
ting the previous question’: but the entry in the Journal 
of Ho. Com, on that occasion is ‘Whe Bill much disputed put 
to Question, and upon Question, dashed without one Yea’. 
In 1673, according to Cres Debates (1769) 11. 113, Sir T. 
Littleton said ‘Sir Henry Vane was the first that ever pro- 

sed putting a Question, “ Whether the Question should 

now put’: and Sir R. Howard, who followed, said ‘ This 

Question is like the image of the inventor, a perpetual dis- 
turbance’. The latter 1s erroneously quoted by Hatsell 
as ‘ This previous question’; but no example of the phrase 
before 1700 has yet been pointed ont, ‘ 

wjoo-1g Burxet Owe Time (1766) 1.544 The previous 
question being then put whether the main question should 
be then put or not. [1710 S. Sewart Diary 3 Nov., After 
reading papers and debates, at last they who were against 
the precinct, mov’d that a previous Vote might be put; 
whether they would vote it now, or no; and the Council was 
divided, so nothing was doue.] 1775 G. Mason in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 62 We had..o0 other way of 
preventing improper measures, but by procrastination, 
urging the previous question, and giving men time to 
reflect. Debate Ho. Com. on Repeal of Corp. & Test 
Acts 49 He [Mr, Burke] declared. .be had formed an idea 
of moving the previous Question. 1817 /'ard, Ded. 332 The 
House then divided on the previous question moved by 
Lord Castlereagh :—Ayes..208 | Noes..152—Majority 56. 
1844 May Treat. Proc. Parit. vil. 173 The previous question 
is an ingenions method of avoiding a vote upon any ques- 
tion that has been proposed... The words of this motion are, 
‘That this question be zow put’, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comenrw. 
1.1. xiii. 177 The great remedy against. obstructive debate is 
the so-called previous question, which is moved in the form, 
‘Shall the main question be now put?’ and when ordered 
closes forthwith al debate, and brings the House to a direct 
vote on that main question. /é#7. 181 The ‘ previous ques- 
tion’ is often applied to aes eperere it bills. 1893 
May's Part. Peon ix. (ed. 10) 269 In the Commons, the 
words of this motion are, ‘That that question be vo0/ now 

ut', [Mote] The Speaker, with the coucurrence of the 
Fouee first put the previous question _in these words, 
2oth March, 1888.. because the motion ‘That the question 
be now put’, is akin to the closure motion. ‘ E 

trans). 1724 T. Cuusa (4#e) The Previous question with 
tegard to Religion. 1745 — A Supplement to the Previous 
Question. 

d. Previous Examination (Cambridge Univer- 

sity): the first examination for the B. A. degree; 


colloquially called Zz¢¢é/e-go. (Also ellipt. as 5d.) 

1828 Guxnixc Cerem. Univ. Camb. 97 Previous Examina- 
tion of all Persons, who take the Dace of Bachelor of 
Arts [etc.}. 

3. slang or collog. (orig. U. S.) Done, occurring, 
acting, etc., before the proper time; coming too 
soon, hasty, premature. (Usually with éeo.) 

31885 Daily Tel. 14 Dec. (Farmer Sfang), He is a little 
before his time, a trifle previous, as the Americans say. 
1890 Boston (Mass.) Frnd.21 June 2/3 The grumbling in 
this matter hzs been too previous. 1895 Soston (Mass.) 
Herald 11 May 6/6 Summer is too previous. 190% Jest. 
Gaz, 16 July 9/1 The Stock Exchange has been, in the 
slang of the Bt a little ‘too previous : 

B. as adv. = Previousby ; usually prevzors fo 


= before, prior to. 
1719 S. Sewatt Diary ae T..would have them pre- 
vious to it, freely confer xbout it. 1747 W. Soe Fool 


PREVIOUSLY. 


(1748) IT. 190 His being brought to Judgment here, previous 
to his appearing before a most salem Jadieatae, 1802 
Mar. Epcewortn Aforal T., Prussian Vase (1816) 217 The 
company, previous to his majesty’s arrival, were allassembled. 
1843 Mitt Logie ut. v. § 3 The event not only exists, but 
begins to exist immediately previous. 1849 F. W. NEwMAN 
Soul 205 Previous to Ordination, they may be subjected to 
some literary ordeal. 

Previously (priviasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
At a previous or preceding time ; before, before- 
hand, antecedently. 

1718 Prior Solomon t. 166 Darting their stings, they pre- 
viously declare Design’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. 
1797-1803 Fostea in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 216 Principles 
Previously known. 1860 ‘I'vnpatt Glac. 1. vi. 45 They were 
different from any I had previously seen. 1879 Casse/d's 
Techn. Educ. ut. 176/2 About two years previously. 

b. With éo: = before (some action or event). 

1806 Suan Winter in Lond.\. 250 The few weeks which 
were to be passed previously to their entering the metropo- 
lis, 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 11. viii. 708 Previously to describ- 
ing the changes then made. 

e. Qualifying (and usually hyphened to) a ppl. 
or other adj. in attrib. relation, forming a kind 
of compound adj.: cf. aforesaid, etc. 

1849 D. Campart /xorg. Chem. 37 Introduced into a pre- 
viously weighed thin small hulb with a long neck. 1849 
}; Gray Larth’s Antiq. ui. 116 A..previously-existing 
Zarth. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 285 In accordance 
with our previonsly-declared rule. 

Pre‘viousness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality or fact of being previous. 

1. Existence or occurrence before something else; 
antecedence, priority. rare. 

1677 OwEN Justification i, Wks, 1851 V. 77 As to the 
previousness of the conviction of sin unto faith, they are 
found in all who sincerely believe. 173: Bamey vol, II, 
Previousness, foregoing or introductory quality. 

2. slang or collog. (See PREVIioUS 3.) 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frat. 4 Mar.a/1 A Case of Previous- 
ness. 1885 /6/d. 16 Apr. 2/1 The victim of his own over- 
confidence and indiscreet previousness, 1892 WV. ¥. Laz 
Fral.in Law Times XC1IU, 413/1 He gets there sooner 
than the rest. His previousness, however, is not always 
effective. 

Previse (privaiz), vw. [& L. previs-, ppl. 
stem of previdere: sce PREVIDE.] 

tl. ¢rans. To provide, supply, furnish. Const. 
ofathing. Obs. rare. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxx. vii, She was so wel, within her 
selfe auysed Of great sadnesse, and womanhede preuised. 

2. To foresee; to forecast. Also adsol. 

1597 J. Kixnc On Yonas (1618) 287 God had a purpose 
pertined herein, to worke the glorie of his name. 1622 

Lanse tr. Aleman's Guzmand Alf u. 290 Neither do they 
previse, and provide for after-claps. 1694 Motteux Rate- 
fais v. xxii, Faculties, that do not previse the facility of the 
operation adequately, 1863 Lytton Caxtontana 1. 5: 
{They] only through reason discover what through imagina- 
tion they previse. 1890 J. Sninner Diss. Afetapz. 98 He 
had intelligence to previse the possible future. 

3. To advise or inform beforehand. rare. 

1834 Lytton Pornfefi u. i, Who sent to previse thee of it? 
1849 — Pelham xv. note, Mr. Pelham.. has prevised the 
reader, that Lord Vincent wassomewhat addicted to paradox. 

Hence Previ-sed Zf/. a., foreseen. 

1644 Quaates Barnabas §& B. 257 He takes benefit by 
prevised misery that strives to eschew it. 1890 J, SKINNER 
Diss. Metaph. 98 He had power to accomplish an almost 
infinite amount of good in that prevised future. 

Prevision (privi-zen), sé. Also 7-9 pre-. 
[= F. prévision (4th c. in Littré), ad. L. type 
“prevision-em, n. of action f. previdere PREVADE.] 
The action or faculty of foreseeing ; knowledge of or 
insight into the future; foresight, foreknowledge. 

16xa T. Taytoa Comm. Titus iii, 7 The Apostle by 
mentioning of grace againe, secludeth all that prevision of 
workes formerly mentioned, which might be motiues vnto 
God for the bestowing of his Grace, 1647 Taapr Come. 
Atatt. xxiv. 25 Prevision is the best means of prevention. 
1741 Wanavaton Div. Legat. v1. v. 11, 623 Such a Relation 
-.could not possibly come about but hy divine Prevision. 
1833 Mas. Brownine Prometh. Bound 313, 1 have known 
Allin prevision ! 


b. With @ and gf An instance of this; a 


prophetic or anticipatory vision or perception. 

1652 J. Smita Sel, Disc. vt. iii, (1821) 200 The mind of 
the universe ', which mingling its influence with our minds, 
bears these mpoyracets or previsions, 1682 FLavet Fear 
80 We see the benefit of such previsions and provisions for 
sufferings. 1851 THackenay Lug, Hunt. i, (1858) 5 Stella 
was quite right in her previsions. She saw from the very 
first hint what was going to happen. 1866 Mas. GASKELL 
Wives § Dau. \, She hud a prevision of what was coming. 

Hence Previ-sion 2. ‘rans. (@) to endow with pre- 
vision; (4) to have previston of, to foresee; Previ'= 
sional a., relating to, depending on, characterized 
by, or exhibiting prevision (whence Previ‘sionally 
adv.); Previ'sionary a. = previstonal. 

(1891 T. Haapy Jess xxxvi, Like all who have been “pre- 
visioned by suffering, she could..hear a penal sentence in 
the fiat, ‘You shal. born’, particularly if addressed to 
potential issue of hers. x West. Gaz, 23 Mar. 2/1 He 
must have previsioned clearly .. that whatever .. may he 
about to befall Empires. .cooks, at any rate, will always be 
in request. 1836 G.S. Faara Prim. Doctr. Election i. viite 
(1842) 376. /drd, mh. ix. (1842) 387 Election, whether abso- 
lute and unconditional, or *previsional and conditional, is 
equally, both on the Calvinistic Scheme and on the Arminian 
Scheme, An Election of certain individuals, directly and 
immediately, to eternal life. 1887 Spectator 15 Oct. 1394 In 


| 


1340 


a spirit of previsional self-defence. 1836 G.S. Fapea Print. 
Doctr, Election i. ix. (1842) 405 Certain individuals. .pre- 
destinated either absolutely or *previsionally to eternal life. 
1818 — Hora Mosaic 11, 261 A special *previsionary regard 
..to a very remarkable part of our Saviour's history. 1851 
a ae AMlaustons 373 As respects the previsionary mercy 
ol . 

Previsive (privoi'siv), a. rarve~'. [f. as PRE- 
VISE +-IVE.] Of, pertaining to, or of the natnre 


of prevision ; foreseeing. 
1907 C, Faaserin Hiddert Fru. Jan. 244 Past customary 
uniformity is apt..to produce blindly in us a previsive habit. 
Previte, obs. form of Privity. 
+Previva'tion. Ods. rare—). [irreg. f. Pre- 
A. 1.4L. viv-cre to live+-ation.] The fact of 


living before anolher ; seniority. 
@ 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 60 The first (who claims pre- 
cedencie by previvation) strove to excuse his absurd writing 
hy publishing a worse fault. 
Prevocalized (priviwkaloizd), pAl. a. Philol. 
{f. Pre- A. 14 cocalized, f. VocALizE.] Preceded 


(as a consonant) by a vowel. 
eri Dousrt Grinun's Law App. E. 205 The close re- 
semblance of certain simple Jravocalized roots (e.g. ak-, 
ag-..) to the simple Jostvceulized roots, exhibiting the same 
consonant (e, &. £a, ga..). 
Pre-volitional : see Pre- B. id. 
+ Prevost, |i prevot. [a. OF. prevost, mod. 
F, prévot (prevo):—L. preposttus one appointed 
over others, Provost.] The French equivalent of 
Provost, retained by Caxton in translating from 
Fr., and used in modern times in reference to France 
and the Channel Islands, 
+1. The provost or president of a chapter or 
collegiate church; = Provost 3. Oés. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 35h/1 Whome wilt thou gyue 
ine of thise preuostes that entende nat more to empte the 
purse of his subgettis than [etc]? 1838 Lenny Cyct. XI. 
go/1 Gassendi was promoted to a canonry in the cathedral 
of Digne, where he was. .appointed prevét of the ehurch. 
|| 2. a. In France: Formerly, an officer of the king 
or a fendal seigneur charged in his name to collect 
imposts and administer justice; also, a provest- 
marshal ; now, the judge of a prevotal court. 
t Prevost de U'hostet,an officer of the French King's house- 
hold, who had cognizance of criminal cases affecting 
members of the court. 
1644 Evetys Diary 20 Apr., The Prevost Martial, with 
his assistants, going in persuite. 1670 Cotron Esfernon ut. 
xt. 538 An Archer belonging to the Prevost de ]'Hostel, 
that the Partners had substituted, for the gathering in of 
this Impost. /é/d. xu. 617 He sent a Prevost to take him, 
wherein he was also so successful, as to have him fore'd 
away from his own Country. 1841 James Brigand xxv, 
What he has done requires the chastisement of my prévét. 
b. In Guernscy: The name of the officer cor- 
responding to the High Sheriff of an English 
county; also, both in Jerscy and Guernsey, an 
estates bailiff or sergeant of a fief. 
[1331 Precepte d’Assize (Billet d’Etat, Guernsey 9 May 
1906) Ung sergeant aupels le Prevost du Roy. 1580-83 
pprobation des Lois (1897) 9 Les Seigneurs qui ont prévéts 
ou mediniers les peuvent faire arréter parle Prévét du Roi.) 
1682 Wansurnton sist, Guernsey (1822) 55 The King's 
Prévét is elected after the same manner as the Jurats are. 
His office is..to bring ull criminals before them [the court] 
.-to see the sentence executed. He executes all arrests, 
féid, 68 The private men’s fiefs, most commonly the rents 
are received by prévots, /did. (see Prevéte). 1857 Order 
i Council 21 fee That the Prevost is the Executive Officer 
of Justice in the Island of Guernsey, both in civil and in 
criminal matters. 1862 AnstEep Channel /s2.1v. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
525 In Jersey there is an officer called Vicomte, or Viscount, 
who represents the High Sheriff of an English County. 
The corresponding officer in Guernsey is called the Prevét. 
1908 A. Hitcraove Tvanea in Let@. to Editor, In ten of the 
twelve parishes of Jersey there are subordinate officers of 
the Roysl Court called ‘The King’s Prévéts’. These are 
furnished in turn by the various proprietors on the Crown 
fiefs... There are also what de Geyt calls ‘les petits Prevosts’, 
Le. Prévdts of ‘ Fiefs subalternes’ or private fiefs. 
Hence + Pre‘vostship, the office, jurisdiction, or 


district of a prevost; Pre‘votal (F. prévdta/] a., of 
or pertaining to-a French prévot ; prevotal court, 
a French temporary criminal tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal; || Prévété [F., = Provosry], 
in Jersey and Guernsey, a fief held by a prévdt. 

1597 F. de L'isle's Legendarie Avj, The seconde [daughter] 
«was giuen to lames Marquise of Baden, with the dowrye 
of three preuostshipps.. besides a good summe of money. 
1821 New Alonthiy Mag. 1. 303 Military police was 
established; the ordinary laws he ie a prevotal 
tribunal erected at Mayence. 18: lackw, Mag. XLV. 
435 Nine years of agitations, civil war, regicide, Insurrec- 
tions, prevotal courts, states of siege, and then amnesty, order, 
prosperity, and peace. 1682 Waravaton Hist. Guerns 
(1822) 68 ‘here are yet other fiefs where the lord's rent 1s 
received hy prévotés, which are tenements or lands, parcel 
of the fief, obliged by their tenure to collect the lord's rents. 
.-Such as hold by this sort of tenure are, in the old Contumier, 
called prévdts-receveurs. , 
Prevoyance (privoians). rare. [a. F. pré- 
voyance, {. prévoir:—L. previdére to PREVIDE : see 
-ANCE.] Foresight. So Prevoy‘ant a, [ad. F. 
prévoyant, pres. pple. of prévoir), foresceing. 

1820 C. R. Maturin Afedmoth (1892) 111. xxvii. 93 To 
whom misfortune had taught_an anxious and jealous pre- 
voyance. /bid. xxx, 229 Affectionate and delicate pre- 
voyance. 1862 Mas. Outenant £, Jrving I. vi. 149 But 
Nature, prevoyant, tingled into his heart an inarticulate 


PREY. 


thrill of ie heey. 1883 Mas. Lynn Linton /one viii, The 
girl is all obedience and prevoyance, all self-sacrifice and 
devotion. 

Prevy, Prevyledge, obs. ff. Privy, PRIVILEGE. 
+ Prew. Oés. [var. of preu, pru: cf. Preva.] A 
parallel ME. form of Prow, advantage, profit, good; 
to his prew, advantageously. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12754 Penne had 
Marcel a neuew Pat was horsed vutil his prew. 

Prewa (for preva), obs. Sc. form of Privy. 
Prewarn (priéwO:1n), @ rare. [Pre- A. 1.] 
trans. @, To give warning of (an event) before- 
hand. b. To warm (a person) beforehand; to 
forewam. Hence Prewarning vé/. sb. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Conrnrw, (1878) 31 Deseruing 
either prewarning in the beginning, or reproofe in the ende. 
1612 Tivo Nobte A. v.i, (Whose approach] Comets prewarne; 
whose _havocke in vaste feild Unearthed skulls proclaime. 
1881 Durrietp Jon Quix. I. xxxvii. 184, Iam prewarned 
. of this my squire that your greatness is overthrown, 


Prewe (w=v), obs. Sc. f. Privy, Proor, 
Prove. Prewely, Prewete (w =v), obs. Sc. 
ff, Privity, Priviry. Prews, -e, obs, ff. Pruce. 
Prewy, -ledge, obs. Sc. ff. Privy, PRIVILEGE. 
Prex. U.S. college slang for PRESIDENT (of a 
college). 

1858 NV. V. Tribune x6 Oct. 3/2 But the face of the‘ Prex' 
(of Amherst College] appearing, all parties ceased con. 


tention, 1862 Afemn. Hamilton Coll. 154 Prex Backus was 
a jovial Prex, The roughest, kindest of his sex. 

Prey (pré!), s6. Forms: 3 preize, 3-6 praie, 
3-7 preie, preye, 4 preze, 4-5 pral, prei, 4-7 
pray(e, 6 Sc. pra, praii; 4-prey. &. 5-6 proye, 
proie. [ME. preye, a. OF. preve (21140 in Godef.) 
booty, prey, also a flock, later OF. and mod.F. 
prote, earlier OF. *prezde, Pr., It. preda:—L. prada 
booty, spoil, prey; in med.L., also, a flock. Cf. 
Preve sé. The -form was immed. from isth c. F. 
Now collective: formerly also with a, and £/.) 

I. 1. That which is taken in war, or by pillage 
or violence; booty, spoil, plunder. Formerly, 
often with 22 + L prey, to prey, as a prey. arch. 
rare. 

¢1280 Gen, & £2, 4028 Dis lenn sal oder folc freten, Lond 
canaan al preize bi-geten. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6163 Pe 
deneis..wende estward in to kent & robbede bere vaste & 
hor preye at medeweie in to ssipes caste. 1382 Wyvcuir 
1 Mace. 3B He toke prayes of the citee (1388 preies; Vulg. 
sfolia) and brente it with fijr. 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) 
31 The men of Gaule had wonne gret Bias and good, us 
horse harneis, vesselle of golde and of silver gret plente, 
1535 Stewaat Cron, Seot. (Rolls) 11. 89 To be maid als 
with oure mortall fa, At thair plesour baith presoner and 
pra. 1563 Gotpinc Cesar vit. (1565) 237 Al the rest of the 
prysoners he dystrybuted among hys souldiers euery man 
one in name of a pray. 1880 Reg. Privy Counett Seot. U1. 
308 Exponand..the saidis compliners guidis.., in prey to 
the enemy. 1584 Power Léayd's Cambria 77 Returned to 
their ships with their praie. 1603 Knottrs Hist. Turks 
(1621) 127 Great Monarchies destitute of their lawfull heires, 
had..become rich preyes unto such as could first lay strong 
hand upon them, 1641 Decfar. to Chas. / in Rushw. Hist. 
Coil, mt. (1692) L 529 The Prey, or Booty which they take 
from the English, they mark with the iene mark, 1697 
Davpen Virg. Georg. m. 621 Thy faithful Dogs..hold at 
Bay Vhe Mountain Robbers, rushing to the Prey. 

B. 148 Caxton Godefroy ccxil. 310 There gadred he 
many grete proyes, that is to wete, horses, beufes, Kyen and 
sheep, And ryche prysonners, 1489 — Faytes of A. ut. xi. 
191 Where as byfore he wasa powere knyght he was becom 
ryche by the proyes that he had goten and taken. 1552 
Hunoer, Proye, praye, and spoyle, , 4 

b. fig. (In Seriptural use.) That which one brings 
away or saves from any contest, etc. 

1388 Wreur Yer, xxi.9 He that goith ont,..schal lyue, 
and his lijf schal be as a prey to hym, 1535 CoveRDALE 
Jéid., He shal sane his life, and shall wynne his soule for a 
pray. 16x11 Bare /did., His life shall be unto him for 
a prey. /did. xxxviii. 2 He shall have his life for a prey, 
and shall live. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 25 Craving [that] 
our owne lives may be given us as a prey, if we can speed 
for nomore. 1827 Keaie Christian Year, uth S. aft. Trin, 
vii, Too happy if, that drendful day, Thy life be given thee 
foraprey. | 4 

2. An animal hunted or killed, esp. (now only) 
by carnivorous animals for food ; quarry. Also fig. 
a@1240 Wokunge in Cott. Hom. 273 Pu band ta helle 
dogges, and reftes ham hare praie. a1300 Cursor Af. 833 
strang pe weker for to sla, Ikan to mak of ober prai. 
fbid. 4216 Of him has beistes made pair prai. /d7d. 22901 
An bungre leon mete_he son, Vp and dun his prai (Trin. 
rey] sekand. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 258 As the Tigre 
is time awaiteth In hope forto cacche his preie. 1481 
Caxton Afyrr. 1. xvi. 102 The goshawke and sperhawk 
taken their prayes hy the ryuers. 1577 B. Goocs /reres- 
bach's Hush. 1v. (1586) 169 So fall they many times out, and 
become a pray to Vermine. 1608 Topsent. Serpents (1658) 
686 The Cre odes a up and down to seck preys to 
satisfie their hunger. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
70 There doth accompany this fish [shark] divers little fishes, 
which are callet pilats fishes,..and feede of the scraps and 
superfluities of bis prayes. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 153 
p12 The hungry family flew like vultures on their prey. 
1853 J. H. Newman Z/ist. Sé. (1873) UL. & ii. 75 Down they 
came one after another, like wolves after their prey. 

B 1484 Caxtou Fables of sop t.xiv, The Egle beganne 
to flyhe and lete full his proye. 

+b. That which is procured or serves for feod. 

1382 Wvewrr Prov. xxxi. 15 Fro the ny3t she ros, and jaf 
ret (1388 prey; wary. oes to hir homli men. (1g55-8 
yan vEneid t. Aiijh, Than all bestyrd them to the praye 


PREY. 


jovi. Mi se praedae accingunt] the bankettes gan beginne.] 
1683 Brit. See. 41 [They] satisfied their Hunger with any 
sort of Prey, as Venison, Natural Fruits, and Milk,and many 
times with Roots and Barks of Trees. _. . 

3. One who or that which falls or is given into 
the power of (a) a hostile or injurious person, or 
(@) an injurious influence ; a victim: esp. in const. 


to be or become a prey lo. 

(a) ¢1325 Mletr. Hom. 55 Satanas was ful redie, And tok 
that sawel gredilye, And mad ful gret joi of his prai. ¢1330 
R. Brunnxe Chron. (1810) 269 Opon pe prid duy, at a toun 
hamelet, Thomas was his pray, as he to mete was set. € 1400 
Rom, Rose 5143 But unto Love I was so thral, Which callith 
over-al his pray. ¢ 1430 Alymnns Virg. 14 Lete me not be 
pe feendis pray. 1560 Daus tr. Sfeidane’s Comm. 331 The 
Emperour setteth forth against them new proclamations, & 
maketh them a praye vnto all men. 168r H. More ZA. 
Dan, p. Ixxviii, Like to make us a prey to the common 
enemy. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. vii. Wks. 1842 ie 
579 Jerusalem fell an easy prey tohisarms, 1849 MacauLay 
ffist. Eng. vii. 11.194 A man who had hitherto been the prey 
of gamesters. 1878 Simpson Sch. Sha&ks., 1. 140 Phe Cardinal 
succeeded to the crown, and after a brief reign left it a prey 
to pretenders. 

B. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxx. 73 The chyue- 
fayns..yeuen weye to their enemyes and mide the peple 
proye to them. 

( 1593 Swaks, 2 Hen. V/, ui. 198, I banish her my bed 
and company And gine her as a prey to law and shame, 
1697 Davoen Virg. Saeki s mt. 844 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the parching Limbs, and makes the 
Life his Prey. 1741 Watts /utprov. Mind w i. § 15 Given 
up a Prey toa thousand prejudices. 1750 Gray Elegy xxii, 

‘o dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vidt. 51 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay. 1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. ute 
iv, An unresisting prey to that inscrutable toothache. 

4, The action of preying; seizing or taking by 
force or violence, or (of an animal) in order to 
devour; depredation, pillage, capture, seizure. 
Now rare. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss, 1. ecexciii. 675 Heading, Of the 
peat puleee and proyes [¢ab/e of contents proies) done by 
the Chanone Robirsarde and his company agaynst the 
kynge of Castyll. 1585 J. Hooker //ist. red. in Holinshed 
If. 112/1 Ormond..by the dailie inuasions and preies of 
Piers Grace was almost wasted and vnhabited. 1651 Honues 
Leviath. 1. xiv. 65 To expose himselfe to Prey..rather than 
to dispose himselfe to Peace. 1675 Temrie Let. to Sir ¥. 
Widliantson Wks. 1731 UL 5° Both Parties will be ont upon 
Prey, 1721 Bractey Philos. Ace. Wks, Nat. 116 The 
Otter..whose Prey is chiefly upon Fish, 1787 Jerrerson 
Writ. (1859) Uf. too The general prey of the rich on the 
poor. 31855 Tennyson Mad 1v. iv, The whole little wood 
where I sit is a world of plunder and prey. 

b. Beast, bird (+ fowl), fish, etc., of prey: one 
that kills and devours other animals; a predatory 
or rapacious beast, etc. 

1340 Ayend. ue Uor be uojeles of pose pet byep pe 
dyeulen. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 107 Faweons and other 
byrdes of proye. ¢xs3a Du Wes /utrod, Fr. in Paisgr. 

to deading, Haukes of pray syxtene kyndes. 1662 
STILLINGFL, Orig. Sacr. un iil. $8 Even beasts of prey are 
not such to those of their own kind. 172y Baaptey PAsios. 
Aec. IVks. Nat. 51 Subject to the voracious Appetites of 
the Fish of Prey. 1854 Birds of prey [see Rartoa 4]. 

transf. a@1732 Gay Fables t. xii. 24 Yet this you do, when- 
ever ee lay Among the gentlemen of prey. 

If. 4 5. érauzsf. A company of men, a troop, an 
army. Obs. [So OF. frove, troupeau (@1300 in 
Godef,), med.L. preda (Du Cange).] 

azzo0 K. Hor 1235 Horn tok his preie And dude himin 
peweie. 13.. A. Ads. 1991 (Bodl. MS.) Alisaundre pi foo 
. .Liggeb now wip swiche preye Pat he wrijep al be contreye, 
ibid. 2595 Of his poeple be grete praye Lasted twenty milen 


waye. 

TII. 6. attrib. and Cowdé., chiefly objective, as 
prey-catcher, -devourer, -getter, -seeker, -laker; 
prey bird, fish, a bird, fish of prey. 

‘381a_ Byron Ch. far, 1. \xxxviii, Unworthy of the *prey- 
bird's maw. 1821 Sueitey edéas 255 The prey-birds and 
the wolves are gorged and sleep. 1548 Upatt, ete. Erasvt. 
Par. John x.72 To discerne the trne shepeherd from y* 
thefe or *prayecatcher. 1638 FacKLann io Jonsonus Vir- 
bius, The *prey-devourer had our prey been made. 1899 
O. Perrersson in 194 Cent. Feb, 295 The numbers of 
useful fishes devoured by “prey fishes, &c. 1553 Hutoet, 
*Praye getter or seker, prxdator. 1553 Grimatne Crecro’s 
Offices (1556) 85 Who with their riches do raunsome men 
taken by *preyeseekers. 1619 MiooLeton Love & Axntig. 
Wks. VII. 320 The sturdiest "prey-taker that here assembles, 

Prey (pré!), v. Forms: 3-4 prei-e(n, 4 prai, 
4-7 pray, 5-6 praie, 5- prey. 8. 6 proie. 
Fa.t, preyed; 3 preide, 5-6 Se. prayit, 6 preid, 
prayde. [ME. a. OF. freer, preter (in earlier 
form, preder, ¢1040 in Godef.):—late L. pradare 
(Vulgate), collateral form of pradirZ to plunder, 
spoil, rob, f. a Prey sé. Cf. PREDE v.] 

+1. évans. To plunder, pillage, spoil; to rob, 
ravage (a place, person, etc.). Obs. 

13.. Cursor MM. 2503 (Cott.) Siben pai spred to prai 
[Fair/. spoly: Gott, winne] be land, Al pai tok pai forwit 
fand. 1375 Barsova Bruce xv. 330 The nethir end of tevy- 
daill He prayit doune till him all haill. 1q2m tr. Secreta 
Secret. Priv. Priv. 183 The extorcioner rubbyth and Preyeth 

ood men and trew. 3579-80 Nortu Pisutarch (1676) 925 

‘© prey and spoil the Countrey. 1594 SrensER Amorettt 
\Wiii, Devouring tyme and changeful chance have prayd, 
Her glories pride that none may it repayre. 1654 R. Cop- 
RINGTON tr. /ustine xxiv. 336 Having plundered the Towns, 
and preyed the Fields. 

B. 1562 i. Suute Cambini's Turk. Wars 39 The Turckes 
+eWent and spoyled and proied all the contre. 
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+b. To make prey or spoil of; to take posses- 
sion of as booty. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser FQ. v. iv. 14 Yet my good lucke he shall not 
likewise pray. /éid. v1. x. 35 His loves deare spoile, in 
which his heart was prayde. 1623 Bincuam .Venophon 7 
The Cilicians, abundance of whose persons and goods, we 
hane preid and carrie with vs. : 

2. intr, To take booly; to pillage, plunder; Zo 
prey on, tepor, tover = sense I, 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 471 Hii wende abonte & preide, 
hom ne mi3zte no3t atstonde. 1375 Baruour Brace xvu. 226 
The king gert men of gret nobillay Ryde in-till ynglande, 
for till pray. e¢1q00 Desér. Troy 2643 If Parys with a 
pepull past into Grese, In purpas to pray or profet to gete. 
1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 1x5 Either to aske that which 
was nnother inans right, or else to Fey pen that which 
was none of their owne. 1634 Str ‘T. Herbert _7yvav. 71 
He gaue..treasure there, to the laniznries and Spahcis to 
prey over. 1840 Macaciay Ess., Clive (1887) 530 Ferocious 
tuvaders had descended through the western passes to prey 
on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan. 1872 Years 
Growth Comnt, 264 The buccaneers preying upon Spanish 
commerce were masters of the smaller W. India Islands. 

3. intr. To seck for or take prey, as an animal ; 
esp. with or, upon: To seize and kill as prey; to 
kill and devour, to feed on. Also fig. 

1340 Hamrote /’sadter xvi. 13 The princes ware like til 
the leoun, that is the denel, redy til pray of manny saule. 
1575 Tursery. Venerie 185 They pray also vppon all Pullen. 
Ibid. After three dayes they [Badgers] haue come out for 


| 


pure hunger, and gone to praye for meate. 1595 — Falconric , 


156 As they feede when they pray of themselues at large. 
1580 Stoxey /’s. xvi. ii, On me the paines of death..gan 
to prey. 1587 Gotomne De Wornay xxi. (1592) 323 He 
prepareth foode for the Ranens to pray vpon. 1600 Snaks. 
A. YL £1. iit. 119 ‘Tis The royall disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing, that doth seeme asdead. 1610 Row- 
LANOS Martin Mark-adl 14 Brokers | meane and Vsurers, 
that like vultures prey vpon the simple. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. 
Gout. Eng. 1. xxxiv. (1739) 51 Nature taught Beasts to prey 
for themselves. 1770 Lancnorne P/starch (1879) I. 142/2 
Another fox finds the same fields to oe in. 1841 Emerson 
Leet., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) 
of property is preyed on by its own enemies, as iron by rust, 
timber by rot. 1859 Mici. Liderty i, ‘To prevent the weaker 
members of the community from being preyed upon. 

4. inir. To exert a baneful, wasting, or destruc- 


tive influence ov, zpor; to destroy gradually. 

1713 Aovison Cato tt. ti, Language 1s too faint to show 
His rage of loves it preys upon his life, 1798 Ferriar 
thustr, Steone v. 150 The secret which preyed upon his 
mind, 1833 Woansw. Coewposed by Sea-Shore 3 How 
bafiled projects on the spirit prey. 1885 Laz Times 7 Feb. 
270/2 His health was bad, and this had no doubt preyed 
very much upon his mind. 

tlence Preyed-upon ff/. a. 

1888 H. Wacter in Vines 12 Nov. 13/3 To help the poor, 
wretched, preyed-upon Afrieans. 1905 Jf est. Gas. 22 Mar. 
2/1 The preyers and the preyed-npon. 

Prey, preye, obs. forms of Pray. 

Preyche, Preychour, obs. ff. PREACH, -ER. 

Preyer (préi‘a1). [f. Prey 2.+-rn1.] One 
who or that which preys. 

1586 J. Hooxer Hist. /red. i. in Holinshed 11. 1/1 She 
hecame and would needs be a preie ynto the preier. 18 
Fraser's Mag. X. ee The heartless preyer will in turn be 
prey, 1848 /bid. XVIITL. 398 Useless preyers upon the 
publie revenues. 

Preyer, -ere, -or, obs. forms of PRAYER. 

+ Prey ful, c. Obs. rare. [f. PREY 56. +-FUL.] 
Killing much prey or quarry; prone to prey. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. 1v. ii, 58 The prayfull Princesse 
pearst and prickta prettie pleasing Pricket. 1624 Cnapsan 
irene Ayman to Venus 115 The Preyfull broode of sauage 

Jeasts. 

Prey'ing, v/ sd. [f. Prev v.+-1nc1.] The 
action of the verb Prey ; pillaging, plundering. 

1588 Kyo ousch, Phil. Wks. (1901) 276 In the olde time 
prayeng or robberye was not to be blamed. 1651 Hopses 
Gout. & Soc. xiii. § 14. 203 Preying is nothing else but a 
warre waged with small forces. 1 Mary Kinestey 
IV, Africa App. 1. 664, I hate the preying upon emotional 
sympathy by misrepresentation. 

Prey ‘ing, f//.¢. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
preys; cantor, predacions Sg. wearing, baneful. 


1611 Frorio, Adita, a kind of praing bird. 1822- 


T. 240 Every species | 


Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) U1. 74 Preying anxiety or lurk- 


ee ea 
reyne, obs.f. Preey. Preynkte, preynte, 
obs. pa. t. of PRink v.l Preynte, Preyntyce, 
obs. ff, Print, PRENTICE, Preys, obs. Sc. f. PRICE. 
Preyse(n, preysse, preyze, obs, ff. PRAISE, 
Preyst, obs. Sc. f. Priest sd. 

Prezygapophysis (prijzigippfisis). Avat. 
Pl. -ges een [Pre- B. 3.] An anterior zyga- 
pophysis; each of the two anterior or superior 
articular processes of a vertebra. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anim. V1. 37 The nenral arch [in 
birds] has prezygapophyses, very small_postzygapophyses. 
1875 Huxcey in Encycl. Brit. \.752/1 The thocteaar pro- 
cess is represented by a mere facet placed below the prezy- 
gapophysis, 

Hence Prezygapophysial (prijzigepofi-zial) ¢., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a prezygapophysis. 

1890 in Cent. Diet, iogin Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Priacanthine (proijikenpain), 2. and sé. 
Tehth, [f Priacanthus, generic name (Cuvier 
1817, {. Gr. mpiow a saw + dxavOa thom) + -INE1.] 
&. aaj, Related to the genns Priacanthus. Db. sb. 
A fish of this genus or of the family Priacanthide. 


PRIAPUS. 


Prial, dial. f. Parr-royat. Prian, var. Pryay, 

+ Priape, sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. Priafe, ad. L. 
Prigp-ws.) =Priarus. lence t Priape v. uir. 
(nence-wid,), to act lasciviously. 

1561 T. Norton Caézin's fast. 1. 25 (Hor. Sai. 1. viii), 1 
was sometime a fig tree log,.. Fhe workeman douted what 
of me were fittest to be wrought; A fourm to sit vpon, or 
els a Priap God to he, 1586 Warner Add. Lng, Vie xxxiy 
That cowled, celled, he, or she, whoso, or wheresoeuer, Or 
Uotarie, or Secular, scarce one pryaped never. 1598 Marston 
Sco Vitlanie 1, iii, What peece of lustful flesh Hath Luseus 
left, his Priape to redresse ? 

Priapean (proijapiin), a. Also-ean, [ad. 
¥. priapéen, f,L, Pridpéi-us (a. Gr. Wpramet-os adj., 
f, TIptdros Prrapus) +-¢, -AN.] 1. Priapic. 

@1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais ut. xxvit. 224 The Priapzan 
Prowess of..Herenles. 1849 Lavaap Nineved oy Rent tv. 
I. 128 A_broken,.vase, on which were represented two 
Priapean human figures. 

2. ciuc. Pros. Name of a logacedic metre consist- 
ing of a catalectic Glyconic and a Pherceratean, 
associated with poems to Priapus. 

Ie was used by Anacreon, also by Catullus (xvii), and by 
the writer of the poem to Priapus in the Appendix Vergi- 
liana, ‘ Mune ego o iuvenes locum villulamque palustrem ‘. 
See R. Ellis Comsnent. on Catudius, pp. xliti, 62, 5033 Ram- 
% Prosoay 214% Gildersleeve Lat, Cras. 805. 

riapian, Priapiform: sees. v. PRIAPUS. 

Priapic (proie'pik), a. (sd.) [f. Priar-vs + 
-l0. So F. priafigue.] Of or relating to Priapus 
or his cult ; phallic. 

1786 R. P. KRataur Worship of Priapus (1865) 145 The 
use of priapic figures as amulets..so common among the 
Romans, was certainly continued through the middle ages. 
1818 —- Sywdolic Lang. (1876) 30 The key which is still 
worn, with the Priapic hand, as an amulet, by the women 
of Italy. 1850 Lerven tr. C. O. Waller's elnc. Art § 241 
(ed. 2) 247 note, Baal-Peor in Moab was probably priapte. 
1882 QO. Kev. July 50 Priapic and pornographic literature. 

B. sb. 7/7, Verses of obscene nature addressed to 
Priapus.  [med.L. préafa.] 

1865 Symonns in ae (1895) I. 324 Unpardonable panderism 
no less odious than Latin Priapics. 

Priapism (proitpiz’m). (=F. priapisme,ad. 
late L. Pridpism-us, a. Gr. Mpeamop-ds (Galen), 
n. of action f. Mperiter to act Vriapus, to be 
lewd: see PRiapvs and -IsM.] 

1. Path, Persistent ereclion of the penis. 

{1590 Barroven JWeth. PAysick 179 Priapismus.] a 1625 
Fetcuer & Mass. Elder Bro. w.iv, Potatoes and Eringoes, 
and, as | take it, Cantharides—Encellent, a Priapism follows. 
1626 Bacon Spéva § 722 Lust causeth a Flagrancy in the 
Eyes; and Prinpisme. 1875 H. C. Wooo 7/ieraf. (1879) 565 
Neither amatory desire nor true priapism is, however,a con- 
stant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 1894 Lance? 
3 Nov. 1031 There was complete retention of urine, but no 
priapism. A 

= Prrarus 3; also, an obscene mental image. 

1662 J. Barcaave Pope Alex. Vid (1867) 117 Two Priapisms, 
in brass, being votes or offerings to that absurd heathen 
deity. 1896 C. K, Paun tr. déuysatan's En Route tt. v. 248 
Fluids passed hefore his face and peopled the space with 
priapisms, ; ; 

3. Licentionsness; intentional indecency. 

1758 J. Cruspe JVise. Tracts, Hist, Wheatfield (1770) 1. 
42 The nakedness of the boys and girls..1 do not consider 
as a tincture of Priapism, or want of modesty, but real want 
of cloathing. 189@ Nation (N.V 7 Apr. 262/3 Those 

roclamations of utter nudity which Emerson called ‘priap- 
ism’, in connection with ‘ Leaves of Grass “ 

4, fig. Prostitution to what is low or base. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv. 254 In the absence of the 
highest aims..there is the suppression of the imagination, 
the priapism of the senses and the understanding. 

So + Pri‘apist, a votary of Priapus; ft Pritapize 
v [ad. Gr. Mpariger], to act Priapus ; to be lewd. 

1538 More Confit, Tindale Wks. 366/1 _Priapistes, 
ydolaters, whoremaisters, and sodomites. a 1693 Urguhart's 
Rabelais u. xxvii. 220 If there pass long intervals between 
the Priapising Feats. 1694 Mortevx Nadelais v. xl, 189 
Priapus full of Prinpism had a mind to priapise. 

Priapus (proijpis).  [a. L. Pridpes, a. Gr. 
ripianos} 

1. The Greek and Roman god of procreation ; 
hence, also, of gardens, vineyards, etc. (in which 
his statues were placed). 

1go8 Dunpar Gold. Zarge 118 Thare was the god of 
gardingis, Prinpus. 1608 Suaks. Per. tv. vi. 4 Shee's able 
to freze the god Priapns, and vndoe a whole generation. 
1651 Stantry Pocnts 46 Satyrs Priapusses in mourning 
weeds. 1870 Rossetti Jenny, Let ofterings nicely plac’d 
But hide Priapus to the waist, And whoso looks on him 
shall see An eligible deity. ‘ 

2. Astalue or image of the god Priapus; often 
placed in gardens to protect them from depredators 


Or as a scarecrow. 

1632 Sutacey Bal? ww. i, Thon wot stopa breach in a mudde 
wall, Or serve for a Priapns in the garden to Fright away 
crowes, 1633 Maamion Fixe Companion v.i, Lack. How 
doe Hlooke..¥ Cre. Very dreadfully: like a Citizenina fray, 
as fearefull as Priapus in a garden. 1743 Firtpinc Jos. 
Andrews 1. ii, 19746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. 1 VIM. 4 The 
idee doubting, or to shape us, Intoa stool, or a Priapus, At 

length resolved, for reasons wise, Into a god to bid us rise. 
1756 C. Smart tr. Horace, Sat, 1. vill. (1826) I]. 6% 

3. A representation of the male generative organ; 
aphallus. b. A drinking-vessel of bene Lan 

1613, Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 79 Two Phall, or Friap 
fume images of the cates part ofa man), 1693 TaTE in 
Dryden's Fuvenad u. 143 Another in a Glass-Prinpus swills, 


PRIBBLE. 


While twisted Gold his platted Tresses fills. 
Vtaly, Rome 3z4 Urns, Lamps, Lachrymary 
apus's. 

4. transf. a. The generative capacity or function. 
b. Med. and Path, The male genitals; ¢sf. the 
virile organ in a state of erection. 

1637 T. Morton V. Eng. Canaan (1883) 205 This beast 
[Beaver) is of a masculine vertue for the advancement of 
Priapus. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl., Priapus, a tern some- 
times applied to the pul parts of men. 1822 in Hoover 
Med. Dict. 1857 in Duxcitson Dict. Wed, 

+5. Akind of holothurian. [F. priage de mer.) 

1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVI. 129/1 They have two holes 
as the priapuses. 

Hence + Pria:pian (also as sd.), + Pria‘pish 
adjs., of, relating or belonging to Priapus, lewd; 
obscene; Pria‘piform 2., of phallic shape. 

1598 Marston Pygmat., Sat, Prayse of precedent Poem, 
The Salaminian tiuillations, Which tickle vp our leud Pri- 
apians. 1872 T.G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 37 Called 
priapiform pessaries. 1530 ‘Ttxoate Amsiv. More iv. il. 
Wks. (1573) 320/1 That filthy priapishe confession which ye 
spew in the eare, 

Pri‘bble. Weakened ccho of PranBiz, used 
along with it in the on pribble and prabble, and 
the reduplicated pribéle-prabile = Petty disputation, 
paltry discussion, vain chatter. 

1598 Suaks, dfersy IV. 1.1. 56 It were a goot motion, if 
we leaue our pribbles and prabbles, and desire a marriage 
hetweene Master Abraham, and Mistris Anne Page. 1625 
Vat, Welsh, (1663) Biij, Cousin Caradoc, well, iu all these 
pribble-prabbles, how doth our Unele Cadallan? 1769 
Stratford Fubilee u. i. 2g Without any balderdash pribble- 
prabble. 1824 Mess Ferrimr Zuker. xiv, Miss P.'s pribble 
prabble was, therefore, music to her ear. 1855 THackERAY 
Newcomes ii, All these squabbles and jokes, and prilbles 
and pralibles,..niay he omitted. 

+Pricasour. Ods. rare', [Derivative of 
Prick zw, of unusual form; prob. of Anglo-Fr. 
origin.] ?A quick rider, (or perh.) a huntsman: 
cf. PRICKER 2, 3. 

€1386 Cuaucer /rof, 189 A Monk ther was..he was a 
prikasour [v. x7. pryk-, pric-, prek-] aright Grehoundes he 
hadde as swift as fowel in flight Of prikyng and of huntyng 
for the hare Was al his Iust. 

Priccatte, obs. Sc. form of PRIcKErT. 

Pricche, obs. form of Prircy sé. and z. 

Price (preis), 54. Main forms: 2-5 pris, 4-7 
prise, 5- price: others see below. [Mlt. a. OF. 
pris (mod.F, prix) :~earlier *prieis (= Pr. prefs, 
Sp. prez, It. prezzo):—late L. precium, orig. pretium 
‘ price, valne, wages, reward’; in OF. also ‘honour, 
praise, prize’. The long z of ME. pris was 
variously represented by 72, 7, zy, 9, y, ze, and 
indicated later by final ¢, Arzse ; but to avoid the z 
sound of s between two vowels (cf. rise, wise), prise 
was changed to price (as in dice, mice, twice). 
The pl. had, sometimes at least, the s sound (cf. 
house, houses) and was commonly written prises, 
prizes in 16-17th c.; but though (proi‘z?z) is still 
common dialectally and with individuals, the 
standard pronunciation is now (prai's?z) after the 
sing., prices being thus distinguished from fr7zes. 
ME. gris had all the OF. senses ‘price, value, 
honour, prize, praise’; it first threw off the last 
of these, for which in 15th c. the sb. Jrec‘se, PRAISE, 
was formed from the cognate vb. freiser, PRAISE. 
During the last 300 years it has also thrown off the 
fourth sense, for which the by-form Prize has been 
established. ‘The sense ‘ honour’ is obsolete, that 
of worth or value (‘a pearl of great price’) obs. or 
arch., so that Jréce now retains only the primitive 
sense of OF. gris and L. pretium. Sce also 
PralseE sb. and v., Prize sb. and v.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, 2-5 pris (4 priis, priys, 4-5 prijs, prys, preis, 
5 pryys, priss, -e, pries, 5-6 pryis, pryss). 

@ 1325, ¢ 8250 pris [see B. 6,11). exzso Hymn Virgin 6 
in 7vin. Colt. Hom. App.255 Of alle wimmen pu hauest 
pet pris. 1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 6635 A ryche man 
was sum tyme of prys. 13.. Guy HWarw. (A.) 712 Pe 
mantels weren of michel priis. 13.. Cursor AL 4613 (Gott.) 
| art sua mekil of prijs, /did. 16529 ‘Lo! here pe preis’, 

e said, ‘bat i gun for mi lauerd sell 13.. &. &. Addit. P. 
A. 754 Quat-kyn of priys Berez be perle so maskellez. 1375 
Barsoun Sruce t. 21 ‘Thai suld weill hawe pryss. ¢ 1380 
Wveur Se/, Wks, VEL. 328 Sette more priss yi a wrongful 
curs, 1382 — £zek. xxii. 25 Thei deuoureden soule, of the nedi 
man, and thei token priys. 1388 /é/d., Thei token richesses 
and prijs [apes ef pretium: acceperunt), 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 3: Paide be prys [v.r. r ys) ¢ 1400 Pwarne & 
Gaw, 2924 Oft-sithes winnes ful fitel pries. ¢rgoo S/. 
Alexius (Laud) 927 She was..Louelich, & of gret prijs. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 4242 Mare passand of prisse pan all fi 
proude rewmes, ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1, 2 In prys of 
armys, 1483 Caxton Dialogues 26/20 At pris of viij. 
pens. ¢1560 A, Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) vi. 32 Thocht gold 
gif grittar pryss. 4 

8. 4-7 prise (5-6 pryse, 6-8 (9 dial.) prize). 

€1375 Mfetr, Font. 18 Another an honderet or the prise 
(rime penis). 13.. Cursor M. 6146 (Cott.) Clathes pat was 
© prise dere. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1143 Worldes 
tiches of grete pryse. 1483 Cath. Angi. zy A Pryse of 
wodde, duear. 1569 Gude § Godtie B.(S.1.5.) 91 And all 
gude men he haldis in to pryse. 31599 T. Mlourer) Sik. 
wormes 75 Your oew found stuffe, chatired at highest prize, 


essels, Pri- 


1705 ADDISON | 1656 Eart Mowas tr. Boccalini’s Advis. /r. Parnass. 333 | 220 
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Purchased. .at the prise of much blood. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridreule 213 Who. .would, at any Prize, have Intimacies 
with the Great. 1886 Erwortny 7, Somerset Word-bk. sv. 
‘Tt haint gwain to gee no jis prize’ [such price}, 
Sheffield boss. Prize, s6, the price, as of goods. 

y- (4-7 Pryce) 5- price. 

13.- (MES. @ 1400) Coer de L. 395 To be bolde to wynne the 
pryce. ¢ 1425 Cursor AM. 10515 (Laud) This lady was of 
mnuche price [eardrer ASS. pris, prise}, 1617 Sir W. Muar 
Mise. Poems xxi. 44 Of highest Oe 

&. plural. 4- prices (4 -is, 6-7 pryces; 6 prises, 
6-8 prizes). 

1382 Wycur Ac/s iv. 34 Thei sellynge brousten to the 
prices [v. x. pris; 1388 pricis, v. 7. priys) of tho thingis that 
thei solden. 1542 Unatt Hrasm. Afoph. 17 b, In Athenes 
the prices of all thynges was ey high. 1g99 Hakcuyt 
Voy. \N. 1.217 To buy or sell at the prises currant, 1627 
Hakewitt Afol. (1630) 145 The high prizes of vietuals, 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xi. 292 Vous the prices of 
Martyrs ashes rise and fall in Smithfield market. 1653 
Hotcrorr Procopius ut. 93 But Bessas..grew rich, hunger 
and necessity setting the prises for him. 1697 T. Brown 
Dispensary u. Wks. 1709 JET. 11. 81 To settle what ought 
to the Prizes of our Medicines. 1875 idee Plato 
(ed. 2) V. a list the same goods should not be sold at two 
prices on the same day. 

B. Signification. 
I. Money, or the like, paid for something. 

1. The money (or other eqnivalent) for which 
anything is bought or sold (or a thing or person 
ransomed or redeemed) ; the rate at which this is 
done or proposed ; also, less usually, money paid 
as the equivalent of labour, wages; rate of wages. 

1300 Cursor Jf, 15967 (Cott.) Moder, i haf mi matster 
sald..And in mi purs ris i bere. 1383 [see A. 6). 1388 
Wyeuir fsa, xlv. 13 He schal delynere my prisoneris not in 
prijs. 1433 Rolls of Parit. W. 477/2 Ueh of hem have.. 
yerely xxvis. viud, and a Rohe pris of xs. 1461 Cad, Anc. 
Kee. Dublin (1889) L. 308 To syll the whet iti. undyr the 
comyn prys in every peke. 1481 Caxton Gedeffray elxv. 
244 To hane vytaylles at resonable prys. ¢1489 — Sounes 
of Aynton xxviii. 577, I wyll not reteyn you for that pryse 
that E do knaves, for I shall paye you in conscyenee after 
the werke that ye shall doo. 1535 CoveapaLe Zech. xi. 13 
A goodly pryee for me to be valued at of them. 1596 Sitaks. 
Merch, Vout. v. 26 This making of Christians will raise the 
pce of Hogs. 1599 Haxcuyr Vey, 11.1. 217 When as the 
Marehant thinketh that he cannot sell his goods at the prise 
currant. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 32 The 
common price of the Bagnio, is two Aspres to the Master. 
1734 Pore Ess. J/an iv. 151 fs the reward of Virtue bread? 

hat, Vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil, 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. 202 She comes up to his price 
within half-a-erown a yard. 1828 Lo. Gaenvitte Sink. 
Fund 45 The farmer who has sold bis wheat at its market 
price, has obtained for it neither more nor less than a just 
equivalent. 1885 Janck. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/3 He is sup. 
plied..at a reduction of 4o per cent. on the trade price. 


b. fol, Econ. (See quots.) 

1691 Locke Lower. Snterest Wks. 1727 1.49 The Value 
or Price of any thing, being only the respective Estimate it 
bears to some other, which it comes in Competition with. 
1757 Jos. EEArris Coins 94 What measures and pays the 
price of labour will be ultimately the real standard of the 
nation. 1776 Apam Satu WW, 4. 1. v. (1869) I. 31 The real 
price of everytbing, what everything really costs to the man 
who wants to acquire it, is the toi! and trouble of acquiring 
it... Labour was the first price, the origina! purchase-money 
that was paid for all things. /éid. 34 Labour. .is their real 
price; money is their nominal price only. 1848 Mitt Po?. 
£eon. m, i, § 2 Exchange value requires to be distinguished 
from Price...The most accurate modern writers .. have 
employed Price to express the value of a thing in relation 
to money ; the quantity of money for which it will exchange, 
1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 136 The price of anything 
is the quantity of labour given by the person desiring it, in 
order to obtain possession of it. 1863 Faweetr Pol. Zeon. 
ut. i, 307 If the value of a commodity is estimated by com- 
paring it with those precious metals which civilised 
countries employ as money, then it is said that the price, 
and not the value of a commodity is ascertained. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. iii. (1876) 21, The price of an article.. 
is its estimate in some one uniform measure. 1900 Lop. 
ALDENHAM Codloguy on Currency it. 31 Price. .is the ratio.. 
between the money-measure and the purehaseable com- 
modity measured. Price is a Ratio, but it does not follow 
that a Ratio is always Price. - 

+e. Phr. Jz price with: in treaty to buy. Ods. 

1621 J. Revnotos God's Rev. agst. Murder 3. i.12 Buying 
a Tewell from her which she was in price with, of a Gold- 
Smyth at Dijon. 

d. Payment of money in purchase of something. 
Obs. exc, in phr. without price = without payment, 
gratis, for nothing (arck.). 

€ 1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 393 For welle_ni3 alle her 
blessyngis ben sett to sale and to prise. 1611 Brave /sa. lv, 
1 Come, buy wine and milke without money, and without 
price. 16.. Daypen (J.), Wisely make that kind of food 
thy choice, To which aecessity confines thy price. 1745 
Scott, Paraphy. xxv. i, Free to the Poor, Life's Waters 
flow, and bought without a Price. 1781 Cowrex Hope 496 
Here see the eacouragement Grace gives to vice, The dire 
effect of Mercy without price t 2 

e. Reckoning or statement of the value; estima- 
tion of value: in such phrases as above, beyond, 
without price = so valuable that no definite price 
cau be reckoned or stated; = PRICELESS 1. 

1582 N. Licuerietn tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. 
xxxii, 79 b, Eis girdell,..made of Golde and Stone that the 
same was aboue all price. a 1674 Tranerne /nnocencev. Poet, 
Wks. (1903) 13, I..had a Sight of Innocence, Which was 
beyond all bound and price. 178: Cowrre Friendship 56 
But will Sincerity suffice? It is indeed above all price, And 
must be made the basis, 1859 Tennyson Merl. & Vivien 
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PRICE, 


A robe Of samite without price..clung about her 
lissome limhs, 

2. A sum of money offered for the capture, 
apprehension, or death of a person. Usually in 
phr. ¢o set (or put) a price on (the head of, etc.). 

1766 tr. Becearia’s Ess. Crimes xxv. (1793) 87 The law.. 
setsa me on the head of the subject. 1842 Penny Cyel. 
XXITE 1s9/z On the 6th of August [1745] a reward of 
30,000/, was offered..to any person who should secure the 
eldest son of the Pretender... The prinee, having heard of 
the price put upon his person, issued a counter proclamation, 
offering goooal, for apprehending the elector of Hanover. 

3. Betting. = ODDS 5. 

1882 Daily Tel. 30 Jan., Cyrus..made such light work of 
the Aintree Hunt Steeplechase in November that several 
people wanted to know his price. 1882 S/andard 6 Sept. 
2/6 The starting price of Mr. Perkins’s horse was 5 to 1. 
1895 James 10 Jan. 3/3 The defendants and others made 
prices on the horses and shouted out the odds as upon a 
racecourse, E A 

4. The amount of money, or other consideration, 
by which a man’s support or interest may be 
purchased, 

(3, K. Alis. 1489 (Bodl. MS.) Forto ben of his frenderade, 
Pc Romeynes hym sendeb pis prise, And gretyng, and 
tedy to his seruise. 1631 Weeven Ane, Fun. Mon. 254 To 
procure his fauour for an election, either by petition, or price.] 
1780 Bextuam Princ. Legist. xiv. § 8 note, fis a well-known 
adage, though it is to be hoped not a true one, that every 
man has his price. 1860 Wanter Sea-doard 11. 327 Amongst 
the lower orders most have their price. 1907 Daily Chron. 
27 Mar. 6/6 By the time Sir Robert Walpole arrived on the 
political scene it was possible for him to he credited with 
the now familiar saying, ‘Every man has his price’. 


5. fig. What it costs to obtain some advantage ; 
that which is given, surrendered, or undergone, for, 
the sake of something else. A? any price: what- 
ever it may cost, whatever loss or disadvantage is 


or may be entailed. 

€1430 Lypa. Alin. Poenrs (Percy Soc.) 169 The sleyghti fox 
.“T'akithe to his larder at what price he wold, Of gretter lam- 
bren, j., ij.,or thre. 1588 Swaxs. LZ. LZ. LZ. v. ii. 223 Kosa, 
We ean afford no more at sueb a price. Ai. Prise your 
selues: What buyes your companie? 1613 Purcnas Pifgrini- 
age (1614) 775 They vse smokie fires in their rooms, almost 
with the price of their eyes saning their skins. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. \xxv. 308 He determined to bring 
his design to pass at any price whatsoever. 1755 YounG 
Centaur vi. Wks, 1757 1V. 253 The lowest price of virtue is 
vigilance, and industry; and if it costs us no more, it comes 
very cheap. 1866 R. W. Dare Disc. Spee. Occas. v. 164 
We know at how great a price our inheritance of truth has 
been purchased. 

II. Valne, worth. Ods. or arch. 

6. Preciousness, value, worth; the quality or 
condition of being (much or little) prized, valued, 
or esteemed, Usually with qualifying adj., as 
great, much, dear, high; little; some, no, etc. 
(Sce also 7 a, and cf. 8.) arch. 

a1275 Ancr, R. 290 Dem perefter pris, & beo on hire be 
deorre. 13.. Cursor MM. 29040 (Cott. Galha) Fasting es of 
ful grete prise. 1382 Wvycurr Luke xii. 7 3¢ beu of more 

riys than many sparowis.. 1413 Pilgr. Sowdle (1483) 1v. ix. 62 

he prys of myn Appel is of suche valewe. 1570-6 Lam- 
parnok Peranid. Kent (1826) 159 The place was at the first 
of little price. 1611 Biste AZaé?. xiii. 46 One pearle of great 
price [Wyeuir oo preciouse margarite; Tinpate, Great, 
Rheims, one precious pearle} 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
Ded., Trial and examination must give it [truth] price. 
4703 T. N. City & C. Purehaser 58 To them Method and 
Contasion are both ofa Price. 1872 Brackie Lays Highi. 

2 Like some old ereed Erect, to show what price it had 
before When men believed it bad a power indeed. 

+b. Personal or social worth; excellency, 


honourableness. Ods. (See also 7b.) : 

¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2690 Riche maiden of michel pris. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 28: An do3ter..of gret pris noble & god 
also, a3300 Cursor AL, 436 Pai all war fair and wis And 
sum of less and sum mare pris. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
417 To watehe that lady, muche of pryee, And her to kepe 
fro ber enemyes. 1523 Lo. Beanras Froiss. J. ccclxxiii. 


| 616 Two barownes of great prise aud hardynesse. 1608 Br, 


Hatt Char. Virtues & V.i. 47 Those orphans which neuer 
knew the price of their father; they become the heires of 
his affection. F 

+7. Of price (adj. phr.): of great value, worth, 
or excellence. (Often passing into sense 8 or 9: 
Highly estecmed or regarded; famous, renowned.) 
Obs. a. Of things: Precious, valuable, $ 

€1350 Gen. & Ex. 2700 He carf in two gummes of pris, 
Two likenesses so grauen & meten. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 

16 A fair pocok of pris. ¢ 2386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 186 
Ne speken of Romances of prys Of Hornchild and of 
Ypotys. ©1400 Desir. Troy 13712 In aparell of prise, on 
a proud wyse..In his palais of prise prudly he leuyt. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Fen. LV, v.ilL_100 perl Jewes of price. 1615 
G. Saxovs Trav. 11 Faire pillars of marble..and other 
stones of price. 1775 Buake Sf. Conc. Amer. Wks. IEE. 
124 Freedom is..the commodity of price of which you have 
the monopoly. 

+b. Of persons: Worthy, excellent. Ods. 

1303 [see A.a]. 1307 Elegy Edw, J, iv, With fourscore 
knyhtes al of pris. 13.. Guy Warw. (A) 168 Kniztes to 
hauen & holden of pris, ¢1400 Desfr. Tray 1693 Mykell 


epull of prise & proude men of Armys. ¢1430 Hyas 
Vie 53 Horible deuelis of helle, Pat samtyme were aungils 
of prijs. 1475 54 Noblesse (Roxb.) 26 Men of price and 


renomme. ¢19584 /nterlude of Youth B jb, I can spede the 

of a seruaunte of pryce That wildo the good seruice. | 
+8. Sense or estimate of worth ; esteem, estima- 

tion, regard. Chiefly in phrases: /o have or hold 


in (great, etc.) price, to set at (light, little) price, 


PRICE, 


to have or hold ( great, little) price of, to set or tell 
(auch, little, no) price of or by, later to put or set 
(high, little, no) price upon; also (without defining 
word) fo have or hold t1 price, to hold or tell price 
of, to set price by: to value or esteem highly. Zz 
(much, some, etc.) price: esteemcd, valued (much, 
somewhat, elc.); also (without defining word) 
price: highly estcemed, thought much of. Ods. 
c1zgo Gen, & Ex, 292 He saz Adam and eue in mike{l] 
pris. ¢ 1300 Beke? 130 Ech man tolde of him pris that him 
mi3zte iseo. ¢2386 Cuaucea Frankl. 7. 206 Wel biloued 
and holden in greet prys. 1429 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 345/2 
Setting uo price by your saide Prive Seal, cx1q440 Generydes 
35 Shuld sette hyr wurchippe atte so litill prise. 1526 
Tinpace Heb. xiii. 4 Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
poyntes. 31581 W. Starronn Exam, Compl. \. (1876) 25 
They fall to those sciences that they sce in some pryce. 
1594 Wittoair Avista (1635) 120 Her vertue shall be had in 
prise. r60r F. Goowin fps. of Eng. 444 Perceiuing the 
monkes onely were now in price, and other cleargy men little 
esteemed. 1662 HI. More Philos. Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 
1x Where men have an over-proportion'd Zeal for or against 
such things in Religion as God puts little or uo price upon, 
+b. Valuation, appraisement. Oés. rare. 

1605 Suaus. Ant. § Cé. v. ii. 383 Caesars uo Merchant, to 
make prize with you Of things that Merchants sold. 161 
— Cymd. ut. vi. 77 Would... they Had bin my Fathers 
Sonnes, then had my prize Bin lesse, and so more equal! 
hallasting To thee Posthumus. 

IID. Leading up to Pratse. Ods, in this form. 
+9. General recognition of excellence; honour, 
glory, renown. Ods, 

a@1sagy Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunted efter pris, & kecched 
lastunge. %41366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1161 Gret loos 
hath Largesse, and gret prys. ¢1380 Sir Ferur6. 467 Po3 
y slowe pe her in fi3t, what prys were bat for me? Men 
wolde sayn y were to blame. 2423 Jas. I Arugis Q. 
exxvili, That wil be to the grete worschip and prise. 1523 
Lo. Bersers /vorss. I, cciv. 240 Certayne yonge kuyghtes 
und sqnyers to get prise in armes. .iusted one with another. 
3600 Hottano Livy t. xxxvii. 27 In this conflict the horse- 
men won greatest price and praise [L. eluria). 

+10. The verbal expression of one’s recognition 
of worth or excellence; = PRAISE sé 1. Ods. 
(Survived longer in the north.) 

a 1340 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205 Prude & wilnunge of pris. 
€1320 Sir Lristr. 1340 Of ysoude ban spekeb he, Her prise, 
Hou sche was gent and fre. ¢ 2374 Cuaucen Troylus 11. 1536 
(1585) To preisin a man & vp with pris hem reise A pousent 


fold i hey3ere ban pe sunne. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 225 
The king. .hem axeth this, What king men tellen that he is 


..touchende his name, Or be it pris, or be it blame. 142 
Jas. 1 Kingis Q. clxxxviii, Of quhom [the gods}, In lan 
and prise, With thankfull hert I say richt In this wise. 1426 
Lyoc. De Gail, Prigr. 14922 Whan he herde the prys was 
more Off Davyd than off hym-sylff, allas! 1567 Sazir. 
Poems Reform, vy. 3 Gif to that leuing Lord all pryse. 

th. A price, aprys: so as to gain praise or 
approval ; landably. Ods. rare), 
erg00 Langl.s P. Pl. C. xv. 19441 (MS. S) Tob was a 
pay & plesede god a prys. 

IV. Leading up to Prize sé.1 Ods. in this form. 
+11. The position of excelling others; place of 
honour; first or highest place; pre-eminence. 
Usually in phr. fo dear or have the price, to have 
the pre-eminence, to surpass all others. Os. 
ergo Gen. & £x. 326 A tre. dat ouer alle odre bered pris. 
1390 Gower Conf III. 298 Receive he scholde a certein 
mede Aud in the cite bere a pris. ¢ 1430 Sy Tryan, 1692 
A lorde..That pen the pryce in press €1450 LoveLicnt 
Grail xiii. 222 Of konnenge hadde he not pe pris. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur 1x. xix. 366 Of goodely harpynge he bereth 
the pryce in the world, 1540 Hvyepe tr. Vives’ faster. Chr. 
Wout. (1592) B vj, All.. by one assent gaue her the price of 
ee and chastity. 1573 Vew Custom u. ii. in Haz. 

odsiey III. 28 All these bear the price. 

+12. The position of excelling in a match or 
straggle ; superiority, victory. Oés. 

3307 Elegy Edw. J, xi, In much bataille thou hadest pris. 
¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 67 Alle be day pei fauht, at 
euen he had pe pris, 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. x. 178, I 
had leuer to haue ben torn with wytde horses, than_ony.. 
page or pryker shold haue had pryson me. 1494 FABYAN 
Chron. vi. clxix. 162 Fynaily the Dae wan the pryce, aud 
slewe bothe the foresayde kynges. 1523 Lo. BRRNERS 
Froiss, 1, cccexv. 726 If y* flemyuges had achyued the prise 
ouer them. 31542 Uoatt. Eras. Apoph. 160 ‘Tethrippo had 
gotten the price & chief maistcrie at Olympia. i 

+13. The symbol, trophy, or reward of victory 
or superiority (Fr. /e prix); = Prize sd.1, which 
sec for examples. Ods. 

V. 14. attrib. and Comb., as price-history, 
-tssue, -maintenance, -making (MAKE 2.1 13e), 
-reduction price-deciding,-enhancing, -ruling adjs.; 
prioe-outting, the action of ‘ cutting down’ or 
loweriag prices, esp. in or by way of competition ; 
so price-cutter; price-list, @ a list of the prices 
of commodities offered for sale ; (4) a list of the 
‘prices’ or odds in betting ; price-mark, a mark 
upon goods indicating the price; price-tag, a tag 
or ticket attached to something and bearing an 
indication of its price. Also PRICE-CURRENT. 

agor WV. ¥. Pudi. Wily. in Publ. Circ. 14 Sept. 243/1 This 
firm..have great difficulty in ep their reputation 
&S *price-cutters on net books. 1899 Paid Mad? G. 11 Oct. 
s/3 *Price Cutting in the Cycle Trade. 1784 Cowrer Task 
Vi 291 Oft as the “price-deciding hammer falls. ¢ 2760 
Hocartn in Hilda Gamlin Roney (1894) 24 Let the picture 
rust, Perhaps Time's *; a «.may mark its 
worth. 1900 Westm, Gaz, 4 Jan. 7/3 The *Price History of 


! 
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the Stock. 1902 /5/d. 18 Feb. 11/t An introduction, a price- 
history of the market. 1885 Pad? Mall G. 13 May 5/2 Some 
of the borrowers will..find it necessary to be generons in 
their *price issue when so many are in the field. 163z 
Lirucow rav. x. 439 [Let him beware) the eating of 


Victuals, and drinking of Wine without “price making; 


leust (when he hath done). .his charges he redoubled, 1901 
Wide World Mag. V1. 491/1 The children left Port Darwin 
with new boots, and when they returned the *price-marks 
were not even rubbed off the soles. 1890 Spectator 23 Aug., 
Wheat..is still pre-eminently the *price-ruling grain. 1888 
Chantauguan VII. 422 Accordingly they attached ‘cti- 
quettes', or *price-tags, to their articles, 


+Price, prise, z. Oés. Forms: 4-3 pris, 


| (4 priis, prijs, 4-5 prys, 5 pryss); 4-5 price, 


pryce; pryse; 4-7 prise. (attrib. use of prec. 
sb,, from the phrase of price, OF. de pris; thus 
roi de pris *kyng of pris’ or ‘ pris king’.) A general 
term of appreciation: Worthy, exccllent, valiant, 
eminent, prime, choice. 

313.. Coer de L. 4300 A mangene!..To the prys tour a ston 
gan sende. 1340-70 Ader. & Dind. 161 As prest as be pris 
king sai his pres stinte. 12377 Lanot. #. #2 Th. xix. 261 
Iohan..Pe prys nete of Piers plow. 1387 Teevisa ffigden 
(Rolls) 11. 79 Pis citee [Chester] hap plente of. .pris salmoun 
forig. safmonis oftinti). @arqoo Morte Arth. 335 Send 
prekers to be price toune, and plaunte there my segge. 
crqo0 Destr. Troy 6010 And Paris the prise with pepull 
ynogh. /féfd.g111 There were plenty of pepull, prise men 
& noble. ¢2450 Jferlin u. 220 So dide well thoo prise 
knyghtes in her companye, and also the knyghtes of the 
ronnde table. 1480 Caxton Chron, Fug. cexxiv, Tho had 
enery lenglish batayll 11 winges of prisarchiers. 1615 Bratii- 
wait Strapfpado, etc. (1878) 292 More prise and richer than 
those sisters three, Which kept the upples of faire Hespery. 

b. aéso?. The most excellent ; the chief. 

€1330 Amis & Antil. 137 Ouer al the lond than were thai 
pris. 13.. 4. A. Addit. P. B. 1614 A prophete of pat 
pronince & pryce of pe worlde. ¢ 2394 P. #'d. Crede 256 Pe 
prijs of popes at Rome, And of gretest degre. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. Rox. ixxxvii. (Bod! MS.), Smaragdus is pris 
of alle grene precionse stones. ¢xqo00 Destr. Tray 8954 
Palomydon for prise be pert kynges toke. 

Price (prois), «. Also 6 pryee. [A later 
variant of the earlier prise, of which Prize w.! is 


the direct modern representative. The regular 


forms of sb. and vb. after 1400 were pris (Prijs, 


pryce), price sb., and prise, prize vb. (cf. device, 
devise; advice, advise). In the verb, price is a ncw 
form, assimilated to the sb., and used in the litcral 
sense, while przze has become more or less fig. 
For the full history sce Prizz v.; the following 
instances illustrate this special form, which hardly 
appears before the 16th c., and was cited by 
Johnson in 1773 only in the Spenserian instance 
in sense 2, In many parts of England ¢o prize is 
still said instead. Cf. also APPRISE v.2) 

1. trans. To set the selling price to, to fix the 
price of (a thing for sale); to state the price of. 

Originally preyse, PRAISEY. 1; then prise, PRIZE ; 
inally price.) 

138a- (see Praise v.31]. ¢ 14q0-3713 [see Prize .! 1]. ¢ 1490 
Promp. Parv. 413/2 (MS. K.) Pricynge, ?. prisinge, dict 
tacio. 1570 Levins Manip. 114/41 To Price, appreciare, 
astimare. 1620 in Essex Rev. (1907) XVI. 206 Item, for 
peutter, priced v3, 1652 Boston Kec. (1877) 11. 108 Good- 
wife Howen hath chosen Elder Coleborne to price and 
accept of 1 Cow from the Towne. 1831 Axanrrner 338/2 
The next jeweller..will price at 10,000/...the baubles that 
may sell for 3,500¢. 1845 J. Saunpeas Cad. Pict. Eng. Life, 
Chancer 251 In 1504, London ale was priced ss. a harrel 
more than that of Kent. 12865 Sata Avner. in War 1, 136 
The decimal monetary system has been legalised in our 
possessions—though the shopkeepers are given to pricing 
their wares in shillings und pence, 

b. ‘fo quote a price for: cf. Prick sé, 3. 

1865 Aforn, Star 1 June, The layers of the odds com- 
plaining that nothing but the favourites were backed, not- 
withstanding their tempting im pricing ' of the outsiders, 

ec. fig. To value relatively, to estimate. 

1876 Geo. Extot Dan. Der, xxxix, The girls’ doings are 
always priced low. ; 

+2. To pay the price for, pay for. Ods. 

1s00-20 Duxpar Poenrs xc. 42 And rype thi mynde haw 
every thing befell, The tyme, the place, and how, and in 
quhat_wyis, So that thi confessioun ma thi synnes pryce. 
tsgo0 Spensea /, Q. 1. v. 26 The man that made Sansfoy to 
fail, Shall with his owne blood price that he hath spilt, 
féid. ix. 37 What justice cau but judge against thee right, 
With thine owne blood to price his btood, here shed in sight? 

3. To inquire the price of, bargain for; = CHEAP 
Uv. 3, CHEAPEN v. I. 

a 1845 Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. ur Ld. Thoulouse xxi, Uf 
you priced such a one in a drawing-room here, And was 
ask’ pe) you'd not say it was dear. 1889 SALa 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 94 That glorious avenue of Covent 
Garden Market, where they price cucumhers ut Mrs. Solo- 
mon's and bouquets at Mrs, Buck's. 287a Howe ts Wedd. 
hela (1892) 179 The evening they spent in..pricing many 
things. 

+4. To raise the pee of, to make dear, O63. rare. 

1§33 J. Hevwoop Play IWVeather (1903) 636 Aud well it is 
knowen, to the most foole here, How rayne hath pryced 
corne within this vii. yeare. 

+5. To value highly; to value; = Prize z,! 3. 
Pos ¢1375 isa casual instance of the spelling rice for 

vise. 

[ce 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 145 For-bi suld 
men ain gretly price, And lowe hym in ony, wyse.) 1562 
tr. Calvin's Foure Godlye Serm. ui. Giijb, It is..suche a 
special prerogatyue as can not for y* great dignitie therof 
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sufficiently be pryced 1o remaine and lyue in the churche. 
1606 Suaus. Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 325 (Qo. 1, 1609) Men price 
(o/. 1 prize) the thing ungained more then it is. 1643 
Burroucnes Z.xp. Hosea (1652) 420 We have had a peace 
a long time and,. have not priced that mercy. 

Price, obs. form of Prisr, Prize s4.1, 2, 3, 

Price-current. [= Il’. prix courani in same 
sense (1769 in Littré): so also Du. fri/s courant, 
Ger, preiskurant.) A list of current prices of com- 
modities ; a pricelist. 

3696 J. Hovcnron Collect, fuipr. flush. 4 Trade No, 180 
4/1 Mr. Procter’s Price Current is published every Friday. 
.. These are the Prices of most Foreign Merchandizes, with 
the Customs payable for each, 1706 Prititrs, Price Cur- 
rent, a weekly Account publish'd in London, of the current 
Value of most Commodities. 19733 Buvceit. Lee I. 181 
Looking in our senseless Pamphlet for the Price Courant. 
3848 Mitt. Sol. Econ. u. iv. § 3 (1876) 150 There is at each 
time and place a market price, which can be quoted in 
a price-current. 1866 Lown. Seward- Johnson Keation 
Wks. 1890 V. 293 His own countrymen were also unpro- 
vided with a price-current of che latest quotation in phrases, 
1908 Keonontist 8 Feb. 308-9 (#/eadzng) London Stock 
Markets, Price Current. 

Priced (praist., ffi. a. 
+-ED.] 

1, Having the price fixed or stated; containing 
a statement of prices. 

1ss2 Hunort, Pryced, (icitatus, favatus. 1837 Hattam 
fist, Lit, t Wi. $147 The priced catalogues of Colinans 
and Rohert Stephens are extant. rg01 Mest. Gaz, 24 July 
2/1 Seven priced works have been sold in this gallery. 

2. Ilaving a ,specified or indicated) price: in 
parasynthetic combinations, as Aigh-priced, low- 
priced: see Hicn a, 22 b, Low a, 21. 

+ Pri-ceful, a, Obs. rarc. In 4 prisful, 5 pryce- 
full. [f Price sé. W.+-Frut.J Full of ¢ price’ or 
value ; precious, worthy, excellent. 

13.. Cursor A, 18173 (Cott,) Sua prisful [Land a7S. 
prycefull] quar es pou o pight [Géez, Sua prisful quar ert 
He of pith)? 

Priceite (proi‘sait). Afin, [See quot. and 
-IrE.) ‘ Hydrons borate of calcium, near coleman- 
ite’ (Chester). 

1873 Sturman in Amer. Frad. Se. Ser. ut, VL 130 As it 
[this borate of lime] appears therefore to he a new species 
I would propose for it the name priceite, in honour of 
Mr. Thomas Price, the well known metallurgist of San 
Francisco. 

Priceless (prai‘sl‘s), a. Also 6 prise-, 5 prize- 
lesse, S -less, [f. PRICE sb. +-LEss.] 

1, ‘ Witbout price’; having a value beyond all 
price or equivalent; invaluable, inestimable. 

1593 Suaks. Lucy. 17 What priselesse wealth the heauens 
had him lent In the possession of his beauteous mate. 1607 
Wacaincton Off. Glass 13 Crasie barkes,., ballist with 
prizelesse marchandise. ¢1616 Fretcure & Mass. hversy 
& Theod. u. i, His ignorance of the priceless jewel. 1735-6 
Tuomson Liderty 1, 227 Tutor of Athens! he in ev'ry 
street Dealt priceless treasure. 1863 Bricut Sf, Amer, 
3 Feb, (2876) 116 That priceless possession which we have 
perhaps more clearly established ..that of personal freedom. 

b. With mixture of literal sense ‘having no 
market price; that canaot be obtained for money’. 

1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 34 Those gifts that cannot be pur- 
chased with money, that are priceless. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 
374/2 These [stencil-plates]..are priceless, not to be bought 
in_common shops. 

2. Having no valne; valneless, worthless. rare. 

2771 Aluse tn Min. 60 Beauty that prizeless pageant of 
uday. 1847 Weastrr, /’rice/ess...2. Without value; worth- 
less or unsalable. 7. Bartow, | ; 

Hence Pri-celessness, inestimable value. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI.804 The pricelessness of water 
in a land where no rain falls during six months, 

+ Pricely, adv. Obs.rare. In4 prisely. [f. 
PRICE @. +-Ly 2.) Excellently, choicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 733 Hee was ishape as a sheepe 
sand bright, I-painted full prisely and precious stones 
Wer sticked on pat stock, stoute toa beholde, 

Pricement, var. ParzEMeNt Oés. 

Pricer (preiso1). [f. Prick v.+-ER1!.] One 
who prices. (Cf. PaizeR! 1.) 

3878 MacuintosH Hist. Croitiz, Scott, 1. xi 454 There 
were public pricers of flesh in all the burghs, 

Prich : see Pritcs. Pricipe, obs. f. PRacIPE. 

Prick (prik), sd. Forms: 1 prie(c)a, price, 
(pryce), 2, 5-6 prike (5 pryke) ; 3-7 pricke, 4- 
prick (4-6 prikke, prik, 5 prykke, prikk, 5-7 
pryck, -e, pryk). [OE. prica, pricca m., price t. 
=mod. Du. préé m. (t prick Kilian) a sharp point 
or stick, prickle, ete. ; LG. prik a dot, spot, point, 
prik, prikke a pricking instrument; WFris. Arik; 
also Icel. Ariz a dot, a little stick (?from Eng.), 
Da. prik, Norw. prikk, Sw. prick (fr. LG.) a dot, 
mark, From same root as Prick v., q.v. See 
also Pritcu sé, (The W. pric stick, broach, and 
Iv. prioca sting, are from Eng.)] a 

I. An impression or mark made by pricking. 

1, An impression in a surface or body made by 
pricking or piercing; a puncture: = Point sd. 1. 

(This seems to be etymologically the earliest sense, and is 
app. the meaning in Ailfric.) a. c 

¢ 1000 ALLFAIC Gram. xxviii. (Z.) 180 Pungo, IC pricize oof 
3am is nama punctus prica [v. pricca). 13. Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon &1S, Wi. 58 In fot and hond berep blodi 


io 


(f. Price s4. or 


PRICK. 


prikke. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Micholay's Voy, 1. viii. 
4tb, They hane firste p{rlicked them, out of which prickes 
do..hreed certaine..wormes. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. 111) 113 The less credulous tooke the pricke of a 
pinne for a Saintes marke. 1878 Brownine Poets Croisic 
cxli, No pin’s prick The tooth leaves, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, U1. 1078 The prick may continue to drip for hours. 

b. sfec. in /arriery, A puncture or wound in 
the quick or sole of the foot of a horse. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 322 Of a Prick in the 
sole of the Foot, by treading on a nail, or any other shar; 
thing. 1831 Youatt //orse 303 Prick or wound in the sole 
or ernst... The sole is very liable to be wounded hy nails, 
pieces of glass, or even sharp flints, bunt much more frequently 
the fleshy little plates are wonnded hy the nail in shoeing. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 788 Loosening and detach: 
ment of the nail following a ‘prick ' or crush. 

e. The footprint or track of a hare. 

1598 Fi.orio, Pedata, a track,..the print of a foote,..the 
prick of a hare. 19741 Compl, Fant.-Piece ui. 301 1f it be 
smooth and plain within,..so that you may discern the 
Pricks,..then endeavour to recover the Hare upon the 
Trail, 1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit, Sports i. 1. 1. § 5. 8 (The 
hare) leaves her mark or prick in the soil. 

2. A minute mark made by slightly pee eine or 
indenting a surface with a pointed tool; formerly 
also the impression or mark made with the point 
of a pen or pencil or the like, or a mark having 
this appearance; a dot, tick, point. Cf, Poin? 
$6.12, Now rare or Oés. 

€ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 188 Heo hefd on xzhwylcum leafe 
twa endebyrdnyssa fagerra pricena & ba scinad swa gold. 
€1391 Cuaucer Astrod, un. § 5 Set ther a prikke of ynke. 
fbid. § 42, ¥ sette per a prikke at_ my foote; ban goo [y] ner 
to be tour,..& pere y sette a-nober prikke. 1 Patscr. 
258/1 Pricke a marke, sargue. 1607 Nornen Surv. Dial, 
ui, 129 Upon this line I make a pricke, which is the ver 
station where the instrnment is supposed to stand. 1676 . 
Mitrea Compl, Modeliist 1 Set 1 foot of your Compasses at 
I, and with the other mark a prick at G. 19766 Comfd, 
farmer s.v. Surveying, A point is. ordinarily expressed 
with a small prick, fike a period at the end of a sentence. 

tb. Each of the marks by which the cirenm- 
ference of a dial is divided, or the divisions of any 


scale indicated. Oés. rare. 


Hy 


1592 Suaks. Now. §& Ful. u. iv. 11g The bawdy hand of | 


the Dyall is now vpon the pricke of Noone. 1593 — 
3 Hen. Vi, 1. iv. 34 Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his 
Carre, And made an Evening at the Noone-tide Prick. — 
+3. A dot or other small mark used in writing 
or printing; as, a punctuation or metrical mark, 
a diacrilical point, the points in Hebrew or other 


languages, etc. ; = Point sé,1 3. Obs. 
¢ 1000 /Etreic Gram. |. (Z.) 291 Se forma prica on bam 
ferse is gehaten wredia distinctio, pat is on middan todal. 
1530 Patser. rt If they..be nat part of a diphthong, they 
shall have ii prickes over theyr heed, thus j, % 1567 
Sacesavev Playne Introd. Ej, The sound of x, in French, 
or #, wyth two prickes ouer the heade in Duch. 105 
Wuet //erapla Gen. 26 This word Iehouah..borroweth 
all the prickes from Adonai, 1646 Fopicks ix Laws of 
Eng. Errata, Some mistakes are in the pricks and commacs, 
1693 J. Enwarvs Anthor. O. & N. Fest. 53 One tittle..is 
meant of those little horns, pricks and dots belonging to the 
Hebrew letters. 
tb. A mark or dot nsed in musical notation ; 
= Point s4.1 4. (a) In medizval music, a note. 
(4) In later musical notation, a dot placed after 
a note or rest for various purposes. Cf, PRicK v. 13. 
1597 Mortry /ntrod. Afus. Annot., A pricke is a kinde of 
Ligature, so that if you would tie a semibrief and a minime 
together you may set a pricke after the semibrief, and so 
= shall bind them, /éfd.12 P&i. 1 pray you say what 
rickes or poynts signifie in singing. Afa...As your rests 
signified the whole lengthe of the notes in silence, so dothe 
the pricke the halfe of the note going before to be holden 
out in voyce. .and this pricke is called a pricke of augmenta- 
tion. 1659 C. Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World xcix. (1672) 
x Musique setteth Tunes with Pricks. 1674 Ptayrorp 
Sk Aus. vii 27 This Prick of Perfection or Addition is 
ever placed on the right side of all Notes, for the prolonging 
the sound of that Note it follows. 1749 Nusders in Poet. 
Comp, 31 By a proper Use of the Pricks and Pauses it may 
be so contrived..as to make no alteration in the Time of 
the Tune, or manner of beating it. 
IL. A minnte particle. 
+4. A point of space (or particle of matter) 
viewed in reference to its minuteness, a mere point, 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 11. pr. vii. Mae MS.) Al the 
enuyronynge of the erthe abowte ne halt but the resoun of 
a pukke at regard of the gretnesse of henene. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 33 ‘This little pricke of the world (for surely the 
earth is nothing else in comparison of the whole), "1606 
Snaks, 77. §& Cr, 1 iii, 343 In such Indexes, although smatt 
Pie To their subsequent Volumes, there is seene ‘I'he 
by figure of the Gyant-masse Of things to come at large, 
1616 Bors Expos. Profer Ps. \vii, 102 The earth. .com- 
pared vnto the greatnes of the starrie skies circumference, 
is but a center or little pricke. 
+5. A minute part or quantity of anything; a 
jot, whit, particle; = Pornr sd.1 6, 
To the prick, to the smallest jot, with minute exactness or 


precision. ’ 
In the first quot. and in quots. 1579, 1645, orig. fig. from 3. 
e1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. y. 18 An i of an prica [Royal 


AMS. pryce; c1160 Hatton G. an prike] ne gewit fram pare 
zw. airs Ancr. R. 228, & te deouel ne mei nout gon 
furder a pricke, ¢1450 Afivour Saluacioun 4270 Alle thire 
thinges..wille he weghe streytly thare And to the prikke 
thaire value tofore alle men declare. 1501 Dovctas Pal. 
fon. \ii, Of all that rout was neuer a prik disioynt. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 291 Syne all the lawe re- 
manand wes behind, Rycht equalie, .. Be the leist prick.. 
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Distribute hes amang his men of weir. 1579 Futke Hes 
ins's Parl. 84 Nota iote, or a pricke of the law shall passe, 
vntill afl be fulfilled. 1645 Ussnea Body Div. (1647) 13 Not 
one jot or prick of the Law shall perish. 

+6. The smallest portion of time; an instant, | 
moment; = Point 5d.1 7. Ods, 

7340 Ayeud. 71 Paz he lenede a pousond year pet ne 
ssolde hy bote onlepy prikke to be zy3be of be obre lyue 
pet eure wypoute ende ssel yleste. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love 1. vii. (Skeat) 1. 128 That dureth but a pricke, in « 
respecte of the other. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) | 
95 They that shall bee then liuing..shall ina very prick of ° 
time be changed. 1579 Twrne Phisiche ags/, Fort. 1. xcii. 
114 The tyme present is lesse then a pricke, and euermore 
vnstable. ‘ 

tb. In medieval measure of time: The fourth 
or (according to some) the fifth part of an hour; 
= Point si.1 10, Cf. Atom 56.7. Ods. 

€rooo Aitraic fou. (Th) 1, 102 And swa swa se mona | 
dzghwonlice feower pricon lator arist, swa eac seo sx symle | 
feower pricum lator fleowd. c10so Byrhtferth's Handboc 
in Anglia VIL1. 317 Feower punct? bat synt prican, wyrcad 
ane tid on pre sunnan ryne...Syx and hundnigontis 


prican beod on bam deze. i 


te. Astron. = Diart sé. 4, Point sb.) 11. Obs. 


1561 Even Arte Maunig. 1. viii. 35 The quantitie of these 
Eclipses, the Astronomers deuide into .xii. equall partes, as 
well the Diameter of the Sunne as of the Moone. And 
these partes they call fyngers, punctes or prickes, 

III. A point in reference to position. 

+7. A point in space; a geometrical point: 
= Potnt sé.) 18. Ods. 

{1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. vii. (Skeat) l. gs A pricke is 


wonder little, in respecte of all the cercle.) 1g51 KecoanE 
Pathw. Know?. 1. Defin., A Poynt or a Prycke, is named of 


Geometricians that small and vnsensible shape, whiche hath | 


in it no partes, that is to say: nother length, hreadth, nor 
depth. 
ouer the head). 1578 Banister //7st. Afar vist, 10: 
which you see in the centre, or middle pricke of the eye 
is named Pupilla, 1589 Ive Fortif. 10 Draw a right line 
.;which must cut the fine C.D. in the pricke E. a 1619 
Fotuersy A theo. u. 1x. § 3 (1622) 296 Hee calleth a Pricke 
the pe of all magnitnde. : : 

+8. A point marking a stage in progression ; 
degree, pitch. Zhe prick, the height, highest point, 
apex, acme, Cf, Point sd.1 22, Obs. 


€1386 Cuavcer Maz of Law's T. 21 Alle dayes of poure | 


men been wikke Be war therfore er thou come to that 
pee @ 1400-50 Alexander 45 Per preued neuer nane 

is prik for passing of witt, Plato nor Piktagaras ne Prektane 
him seluen. cxgio Mone Picus Wks. 7/1 He was come to 


1555 Even Decades 247 Zenith (that is the pas | 
That | 


that pricke of parfit humilitie. 1548 Upatt, etc. Hraso. 
Par, Matt, iii. 30 Endeuour with ali your herte to the 
hygh prycke of vertue. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 30 Vntill 
you hane attayned vnto the verie pricke of proportion. 1606 

OLLANO Sefton. 141 Setting the prices..and enhaunsing 
the same to such a prick, that some men enforced to buye 
certaine things at an extreame and exceeding rate..cut their 
owne veines and so bled to death. 


+9. The precise instant of time at which any- 
thing happens; the critical moment: = Point 56,1 
23. Prock of the day (after Fr. le potnt du jour), 
daybreak. Ods, 

21400 Land Troy Bk. $639 He was dryuen so ney the 
prikke, That he myght not his lippis likke. ¢ 1422 Hocct.eve 
Learn to Die 847 Kemembre or bat he come to the prikke. 
pa Towneley Myst. xxx. 370, I trowd it drew nere the 
prik. ¢1532 Du Wes /autrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 At the 
prick of the day, ax point du sour. 

IV. In archery. ; 

+10. The mark aimed at in shooting; the spot 
in the centre of the target; the bull’s-eye; hence, 
a target, esp. one at a fixed distance, having such | 
a mark in its centre. (Opposed in the latter sense 


to Burr sé.4 2 and Rover.) Ods. | 

31382 Wvycuir 1 Sas, xx. 20 And Y shal sende thre arowis | 
biside it, and shal throwe as hauntynge me to a prik (1388 
exercisynge me at a signe (v.7. marke]], ¢1400 Sowdone 


Bab, 2260 Thou kanste welle hit the prikke. 1464 Afanz. 
& FHousch. Exp, (Roxb.) 269 Item, payd.. for my masterys 
lossys att the prykkys, viij.d, Item, at the huttys, viij.d. 1477 
Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 89 An archier to faile of the 
butte is no wonder, but to hytte the pryke is a rect maistrie, 
1541 Act 33 Hen. V//T, c. 9 § 4 No man, vnder the age of 
»xxiiii, yeres, shall shote at anie standing pricke, excepte it 
be at arouer. 1548 Ascuam 7oxofh. (Arb.) 113 A bowe of 
Ewe must be hadde for perfecte shootinge at the prickes, 
1577-87 Hotinsuro Chron. 111. 1208A Diuerse of the court 
. Shot dailie at pricks set vpon the Thames, 3611 Maak- 
HAM Country Content?. i i, (1668) 46 The Prick is a Mark of 
some compasse, yet most certain in the distance. 1845 J. 
Savnoers Cabinel Pict, Eng. Life, Chaucer 89 In every 
village were three kinds of marks set up:..the prick, a 
‘mark of compass’, requiring strong light arrows, with 
feathers of moderate size. f ’ 
th. Twelve Gaeniy fa@ ) score prick ; a ‘prick’ 
or target placed 240 (or 480) paces distant, the 
regular distance at which shooting at the prick 


was practised. Obs. . 

1569 in Camden's Elfz. (1717) Pref. 29 The shotinge with 
the Standerd, the shotinge with the brode arrowe, the shotinge 
at the twelve skore prick, the shotinge at the Turke. 1602 
Carew Cornwall (1811) 194 Their shaft wasa cloth yard, their 
pricks twenty-four score. 1608 Pennyless Parl. in Hari. 
Afise. (Malh.) II. 76 A Turk can be hit at twelve score 
pricks in Finsbury Fields. 1620 Miopteton & Rowtey 
World Tost at Tennis Induct. 67 The bowman’s twelve 
score prick. 

11. fg. (or in fig, context); That at which one | 
aims ; an object, end: = Point 53.1 28. Obs. 

¢ 1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 528 Than myghte siluer | 


PRICK. 


walke more thikke Among be peple ban pat it dob now: 
Ther wolde I_fayne that were sette the prikke. ye 1533 
Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. Al, Aurel. (1546) Rib, They shote at 
the pricke of the woman's beantie. 1558 Morwyxe Ben 
Gorton (1567) 1 Seyng all the prophetes haue bent and 


| directed their |B cca Tee this pricke, that the kingdome 


of the house of Danid should be restored. 1592 Timme Zen 
Eng. Lepers Cij, What madnes is it then in those men, 
who hecause they cannot be in the prick, wil not be in y* 
but neither. 

V. Anything that pricks or pierces; an instru- 
ment or organ having a sharp point. 

12, A small sharp projecting organ or part; a 
thorn or prickle; a spine on the skin of an animal, 
or the like. Now vave or Obs. 

at Cursor M. 24084 A crun o thorn his hefd on stod, 
Pat ilk prick broght vie fe blod. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 283 
And thus myn hand ayein the pricke I hurte and have do 
many day And go so forth as ] go may. ¢1440 Prowp. Paro, 
413/1 apes ynie, spintrum, vel spinter. 1519 Intert, 
Four Elem. in Hazl, Dodsley 1, 14 In comparison. .they be 
so small, No more than the pricks that be on a gall. 1548 
Turner Names of Lerbes (1881) 17 It (Asparagus) maye be 
called in englishe Poe Sperage, because it is all full of 
Jeebane 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 998 As pricks be 

idden under Roses. 1633 Br. Haut Occas. Afedit, (1851) 
136 (The hedgehog] knows how to roll np itself round within 
those thorns,..so as the dog, instead of a beast, finds now 
nothing but a ball of pricks to wound his jaws. 1688 RK. 
Houme Arwoury u. 84/2 The Thorns or pricks, are sharp 
points growing from the hranches of some trees. 

+b. The sting of a bee, scorpion, or the like, 

1382 Wycur Rev, ix. 10 Thei hadden tayles lijk of scor- 
Ppiouns, and prickes weren in the tayles of hem. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. 2 304 Bees, whan they maken hir kyng, 
they chesen oon that hath no prikke wherwith he may 
stynge. e¢141n Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 3378 Othir bees, 
prikkes han enerichon, —. 

te. fig. Something that causes mental irritation, 
vexation, or torment; a ‘thorn’, sting. Ods. 

Prick of conscience: see es 

€3380 Wrctir Serm, Sel. Wks, IL. 264 God 3af bim [Paul] 
a prikke of his fleish, an angel of be fend to tempte him, 
1382 — 1 Cor. xv. 55 Deeth, wher is thi pricke? Forsoth 
the pricke of deeth is synne. 1600 HoLtano Livy xxv. xl 
615 le was never well taken by Hanno, nor ioyewety accepted, 
in oad of the person, who was a pricke alwaies in his eie, 
1612 T, Tavtox Comm, Titus Ded., That cursed race of the 
Cananites, who were ever pricks in the sides, and thornes 
in the eyes of Gods people. 1645 Ussner Body Div, (1647) 
374 Who will seem to forgive, and yet keep a prick and 


quarrell in their hearts. ; 
18. A goad for oxen. Zo hick (+ work, spuri) 


against the pricks: said of oxen; now arch. and 
usually fig. (after Acts ix. §): ef. Kick v1 1c. 

¢1350 Nominale Gall.-Angl. (E.E.T.S.) 862 Fuel e 
agtloun, gode and prikke. 1382 [see Kick vw! 1}, 14.- 
Cursor M, 19626 (lairf.) Hit is to be ful harde & wik For 
to wirk a-gaine be prik. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 413/1 Pryk, 
or prykyl (S. prykkan), séinudus, stiga, 1520 Nisart N. 
fest. tn Scots, Acts xxii.7 It is hard to thee to spurn aganis 
the prick. 1830 Patsar. a58/1 Pricke to drive oxen with, 
aguillon, 1679 Buount Anc. Tenures 17 Pryk signifies a 
Goad or Spur.” 1775 Romans Florida App. 56 In that case 
an attempt to beat ue under Cuba will be nothing better 
than kicking against the pricks, 1904 Marie Corngtti God's 
Good Mani, For the past ten hee he has known what it is 
to ‘kick against the pricks’ of legitimate Church anthority, 

th. jig. That which incites or stimulates ; 
a spur, an incentive, Ods. 

1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 3y He feng pe prikkes 
of pe love of God. ¢1450 Afirour Saluacioun 2421 His 
prikke specially is a womman gloosyng, 1526 Pilgr. Pag 
(W. de W. 1531) 240 b, The moost speciall medicyne & Ry € 
agaynst slonth. 1§79 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb,) 2 ich 
rather effeminate the minde, as pricks vnto vice, then pro- 
cure amendement of manners, as spurres to vertue. 1638 
Junws Paint. Ancients 114 The greatest wits are ever by 
the prickes of emulation driven forward to greater matters. 

qr {a A slender piece of wood or metal tapering 
to a sharp point, used to fasten things or parts of 
a thing together ; a skewer; a pin (or in quot. 1721 
a thorn) for fastening one’s clothes; a thatcher’s 


broach. Ods. See also PuDDING-PRICK. ; 

1377 in Cowell Interfr.s. v. Pryk, Per servitium inveniendi 
unum equum, unum saccum & unum Pryé in Guerra Wallizx. 
e440 Promp, Parv. 413/1 Prykke, for pakkys, droccus. 
€1450 Tivo Cookery-bks. 82 Take a prik, and prik him 
togidur, And lete him roste. 1530 Parser. 258/1 Pricke to 
pricke meate, drvchette, 1551 [sce Pricx-Tree]. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. li, 726 The wilde Cornell tree.. Butchers vse 
it to make prickes of it, /éfd. [see Prick-timagn]., 1621 
Burton Anal, Afe?. wu. ii, ut iii, (1651) 477 Set out with 
bables, as a Butchers meat is with pricks, ¢1630 A/S. 
Egerton 923 \f. 3 Like to a packe without a pricke, Or 
o-per-se in arithmeticke. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury 1. xiv. 
(Roxh.) 19/2 Thatchers Termes...Thatch pricks, and bind- 
ing pricks, 17ar Ketty Scot. Prov. 184 It's a bare Maor 
that you'll go o'er, and no get Prick to your Blanket. /did. 
198 if ever you make a ae Pudding, I'll eat the Prick. 
That is, lam much mistaken if ever you do goad. 

15. A pointed weapoa or implement. Applied to 
+a dagger or pointed sword ; +a fish-spear (o0s.) ; 
a pronged eel-spear (Jocal: cf. Pick sd.1 4d); a 
small chisel or punch nsed by stone-workers; etc. 

issz Hutoet, Prycke, a fysbers instrumente. Loke in 
Trowte speare, ¢1sgo Greene Fr. Bacon xi. 62 I'll set 
a prick against my breast. 1837 Civil a § Arch. Fral. 
1. 33/a The backs are to be scappled with a prick. 1859 
Kansas Hist. Coll. (1896) V. 581 Ordnance stores this day 
turned over to Samuel Medary,..100 cap pouches and 
pricks, worn, 1882 Dav Fishes Gt. Brit. VW. 246 The prick 
is constructed of four bread serrated blades or tines spread 
out like a fan, and the ecl becomes wedged between them. 


PRICK. 


+16. An upright tapering spike, spire, or similar 
object : applied among other things to 

The upright pole of a tent; the spike on which a candle 
was fixed (see Pricket 2); the ie xe of a, prick-measure 
(see 21); an iron spike set on a building; aspires a pinnacle; 

inted top ofa rock or mountain, an ‘aiguille’ or ‘ needle’; 

the first ‘head’ of a deer. Ods. ~ ° 

1497 Naval Acc, Hen. Vit (1896) 99 Pavilion of xvj and 
a pnk. ¢1530 in Gutch Co/Z, Cur. 11. 339 Twoo Aulter 
Candilstickes parcell gilte with prickes. 1563 Wis3et IVs, 
(S.T.S.) 11. 66 Than the deuil tnke him..and set him 
aboue the prik of the temple. 1587 Se. Acts Jas, V/ (1814) 
TI]. 522/1 Pp pair be a prik of Irne.. Ryssing vpricht out of 
pe centric or middis of be bottom of be firlot and passing 
throw be middis of be said ovircorss bar. ¢1600in A. Max- 
well Hist. Old Dundee (1884) 150 [To erect] ane sufficient 
prick of fine ashler wark weill hewa, rising with ancht 
square panes like the old foundation of the wark, in hicht.. 
eleven foots, 31604 E. G[rimstonr] D’Acosta’s Hist, fiudies 
ye xxv. goo High and stiep rockes, which have prickes or 
poynts on them, above two hundred fadome high. 1650 
(PSanperson) A udicus Coguin. 34 His head to be set unpona 

rick of Tron upon the highest part of the Talhoth. @ 1700 
r E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Prick, the first Head of a Fallow 

jeer, 

17. The penis. (Now /ow.) 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 42 b, The pissing Boye lift 
up his pricke. 1598 FLorio s.v. rsciaruola. 1599 Mixsneu 
Sf. Dict. s.v. Pica de nifio. 1635 Movret & Bennet 
Fealth's Impr. (1746) 267 The Frenchmen call this Fish 
the Ass‘s Prick, and Dr. Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle. 
fish. 1683 SNare Anat. Horse un. v. (1686) 114 It [elandula 
pineatis) is also called the Yard or Prick of the Brain. 

+b. Asa vulgar term of endearment. Ods, 

1540 [see Princocx). 1671 H. M. Erasm. Collog. 547 
One word alone hath troubled some, because the immodest 
maid soothing the young man, calls him her Prick... He 
who cannot away with this, instead of ‘my Prick’, let him 
write ‘my Sweetheart’. 

18. A small roll (of tobacco). ? Oés, 

1666 J. Davies /isl, Caribdy Isles 190 The place design'd 
for making of it (tobacco) up into rolls or pricks. 1704 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4054/6 Lots. es 4000 Pricks of Tohaceo. 
1888 Crark Russet Death Ship 11. 88, 1 had the remains 
of what sailors term a prick of tobacco in my pocket. 

VI. 19. The act of pricking, or the fact of 
being pricked; a punctare. (The chief extant 
sense.) Also fig., esp. in phrase prick of conscience, 
stinging or tormenting reflection or compunction, 
remorse; in earlier use, that which pricks the 
conscience or causes compunction: see 12 c. 

13.. Hampole’s Pr, Conse. (Yates MS.), Here bigynnep 
pe boke whiche is iclepid be Prick of Conscience. ¢ 1425 
Casteli Persev. 1858 in Afacro Plays 129 It puttyth a man 
to ponerte, & pullyth hym to peynys prycke. a@1548 Hatt 
Chron., Rich. [1,53 b, This was no dreame, but a punccion 
and pricke of hys synfull conscience. 1g99 Suaxs. Hen, V1. 
i. 36 Gentlewomen that liue honestly by the pricke of their 
Needles. 1699 Dametea Voy. 11. 1. 171 Captain Minchin 
..was like to lase his hand by a prick with a Catfishes Fin, 
1867 SmiLes Huguenots Eng. ix. (1880) 513 Every prick of 
conscience was succeeded by new resolutions to extirpate 
heresy. 1884 tr. Lotze's Mee so4 A stimulus, strictly 
limited in its local extent—say the Ree ofaneedie. 

+b. The act of ‘ pricking the card’ or marking 
a ship’s position on the chart: see Prick v. 16. 

e1sgs Cart. Watt &. Dudley’s Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 21 Wee shall.., if God prosper our proceedings, see 
land such a daie by the prick of this my carde. 

420. Alliterative phrase, prick and praise (also 
prise, price, prize): the praise of excellence or 
success ; success and its acknowledgement: perh. 
connected with Prick v. 15, or ?with the use in 


archery: see sense 10. Ods. 
a@rsoo Mrowatt Nature (Brandl) 1. 324 Now forsoth I 
gyue the pryk and pryse, Thou art worth the weyght of 
gold. 1565-73 Coorea Thesaurus, Primas deferre aticui, 
to gine to one the chiefe praise; to attribute most vnto one 3 
to giue him the pricke and price. 1586 J. Hooxra 2//st. 
fret. in Holinsked 11, 6/2 In these seruices, as in all other, 
Robert of Barrie, and Meilerius bad the pricke and praise. 
1589 Whip for Ape in Lyly's IVs, (1902) L1. 419 For 
knaue and foole thou maist beare pricke and price. 1600 
Hocranp Livy 1x. xvi. 324 For in running..he bad not his 
peere, but went away with pricke and prise before all other 
in those daies, 1657 Tuoantey tr. Longus’ Daphuis & 
Chloe 49 The women gave bim prick and praise for beanty. 
@1700 B, EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, The Prick and Praise of 
our Towz, that bears the Bell. .in all Exercises,as Wrestling, 
Running,..&c. fe 
VIT. 21. attrié. and Conb., as prick-point, 
-Spol, -thorn; prick-protected adj.; + prick-arrow 
= PRICK-SHAFT; } prick-candlestick = Pricker 
2; tprick-cast, ? = frickshot; + prick-grass, 
a prickly weed, petty-whin; +prickhead: see 
quot. ; prick-hedge, a thorn hedge; prick-line, 
a dotted line; prick-lugged a., prick-eared; 
+ prick measure, prick-met S¢., a measure for 
grain, having an iron rod of stated length rising 
erect from the centre of the bottom: see sense 16; 
+prick-pear = PRICKLE-PEAR, PrickLY PEAR; 
+ prick-penny, some kind of trick at dice; prick 
punch: see quots.; prickshot, a shot at the ‘prick’ 
or target; hence, the distance at which this was 
usually praclised: cf. Rowswor; prick-spur, a 
spur having a single point; also nsed as a heraldic 
charge; {prick-tackle, ? tackle for catching fish 
with a ‘prick’: see sense 15; prick-tohacco, 
tobacco made up into a small roll: see sense 18; 
tprick-wand: see quot. 1765; prick-wheel, a 
Von, VIL. 


| 


| 


1345 


toothed wheel mounted on a handle, used by | 
saddlers for marking places for stitches at regular | 
intervals; also=PAtTERN-wheel, See also Prick- 
EARED @., PRICK-SONG, etc. 

1547 in Meyrick. dnc. Armour (1824) IT]. 10 Quyver for 
*pricke arrows for crosse-bowes. 1610 Bovs E.xfos, Domin. 
Epist. & Gosp. Wks, (1622) 170 Her prick-arrowes, as the 
shafts of Jonathan forwarne David of the great kings dis- 
ee Ge 1566 in Peacock Hug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 50 

tem ij “pricke candlestickes—broken and sold to george 
nyxe, 1578 in Feuillerat Nevels Q. Elis. (1908) 300 Pricke 
Candlestickes vi. 1580 Hottynanp Treas, Pr. Vong, Vn 
coup @estoc, a “pricke cast. 1611 Coter., Coup Westoc,a 
thrust, foine, stockado, stab; also, a prick-cast. 1616 Suri. 
& Maran, Conatry farme w.iv. 498 Hf the ground haue beene 
such subject to small whynnes or *prick-grasse, which is a 
Most venimons weed in anie ground. 1688 R. Howe 
Arntoury i. 76/1 “Prickhead, is the first head of a Fallow 
Deer. 1601 Hotiann Pry I. 510 This was at first practised 
with foot sets for a *prick-hedge, namely by pitching down 
into the earth Elder, Quince-cnttings and brambles. 611 
Nottingham Ree. 1V. 302 He to sett a prick hedge hetwixt 
the chappell and the dwelling howse. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. Prick-hedge..,a dry hedge of thorns, set 
to protect anewly planted fence, 1653 R. Sanoeas Aysiogn. 
262 The “prick lines poynt to the back part of the body. 
1700 Moxon Mfech. Exerc. (1703) 261 The black Lines shew 
a stretching course, and the Prick-Lines an Heading course. 
1847-78 HaLuiwet., *rick-dueged, having erect ears. 164% 
Se. Acts Chas, £(1817) V. 425/t Thay ar chairgit to ressave pe 
*prick measure, contanie tobeact of Parliament, 1647 Rec. 
flgia (New Spald, Cl, 1903) 1. 182 For the lend of the *prick 
mett of Elgin. 1622 R. Wawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 87 One 
other fruit we found..compassed about with prickles; our 
people called them “pricke-pears. 1662 J. Witson Cheats 
lv. 1. (1664) 46 Did uot I (..) teach you, your Top, your 
Palm, and your Slur?.. And generally, instructed you from 
*Prick-penny, to Long Lawrence? " 1894 Ovting (U.S.) 
XXIV. 22/1 Place one point on the prick spot on the staff, 
and prick the board for the plank with the other point... 
Remove the staff, bend a batten to the “prick-points on the 
plank. r905 Longm. Mag. July 272 The birds resort to its 
*prick-protected shade. 1677 Moxon Afech, /xere. No. 2. 
28 A *Prick-punch, is a piece of temper’d Sceel with a 
round point at one end, to prick a round mark in Cold 
tron. 1683 /bid., Printing xi. 21 Make a small mark with 
a fine Prick-Punch, 1548 Patten Lxped, Scott, Eiijb, The 
tentes..were deuided in to iiii, seuerall orders and rewes 
liynge east & westand a “prikshot asunder. 1688R. Home 
Armoury i. 325/1 *Prick Spur, with a Nail or sharp point. 
1824 Mrvatcx Ane, Ariour 1. 12 The. .spike of the pryck- 
spur. 1839 Knicut Pict. Shaks., Foin io The spur worn 
(Zest. K. John] was the goad or pryck spur, without a rowel, 
1868 Cussans //ex, (1882) 122 Spur... may either be..with 
a revolving rowel, or with a single point. The latter is the 
most ancient, and is known as the Pryck-spur. 1464 A/aus#,. 
§ Househ, E-xp.(Roxh,) 250 To Robart Clerke for a *pryke- | 
takylle for my mastyr, and for botchyre, jij. 956in Birch | 
Cart. Sac. 111. 123 Andlang fura on “pric born. 1688 R, 
Hotme Armoury mi, xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 “Prick tobacco, | 
thick roll all made vp together withont any wreathing. | 
ar650 Guye of Gisborne 126 in Furniv. Percy Folio 11.233 | 
Robin hoode shott it better then hee, for he clone the cecal ! 
*pricke wande. 12965 Percy Religues 1. Gloss. Pricke- 
wand,a wand set up for a mark. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech, 
*Prick-wheet (Saddlery), a toot used to prick off the work 
for the harnessestitcher, ' 

Prick (prik),«. Forms: see A. below. [Late 
OF, prician, pa.t. *pricode, ME, prikie(n, prike, 
p2.t. prikede: cognate with OE. prica, Prick sé, 
Cf. Icel. prika (1394) to stab slightly, Norw. Arisa 
( precka); also MLG., LG., EFris., Dn. prikher, 
MDu. prikken, pricken, W¥ris. prykje, Wang. 
prikje, NFris, pricken; also Da. prikke, Sw. pricka, 
Norw. pritka (from LG.), all poiating to WGer. 
doublet forms *frikdjan and *prikkéjan, Cf. also 
Prircy v., representing an OF. *friec(e)an (found 
in apriccai) :—W Ger. *prikjan. 

Like the sb., the verb appears to belong peculiarly to the 
Low German domain, being evidenced first in OE., aad next 
in MLG.; it was prob, in OLG., OFris., and ODu, From 
LG. it seems to have passed into Scandinavian. Perh, 
from an onomatoporic root ri, expressing the action and 
sound of piercing abruptly stopped. In the later prikse, 
bricke, the kk, ek was perb, merely graphic, to show the short 
vowel. The form fréke appears to be a northern develop- 
ment of frician; but the 14-15th ¢. prike, Arykc point toan 
OE. prician; ef. WFris. Arykyeaprikje. But cf. also pike, 
byke as parallel form of sik, Axh%, Prox v, and sé.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 1 prician; 2-4 prikie(n, (4 prykie, -kye) ; 
2-§ prike, 4-5 pryke; (5 fr. pple. pricande). 

cx000 Prictan [see B. x). ¢ 2000 Altrric Grant. xxviil 
(Z.)174 Pungo, ic pricige.—Priciad (see B. 4]. a 1050 Lider 
Seintrid. xi. (1889) 188 Pricigende eaze utzelet tearas & se 


pricab heortan. e¢xzoo 7'rin. Coll. Hont. 205 Pornene 
elm..him swipe prikede. ie R. Grove. (Rolls) 9415 Pat 
bor fon toward hom ne come prikie vaste. 13.. Guy Warw. 
(A.) 899 Pe donke come prikiand on his stede. 
Cnavecen Friar’s T. 
it in my side, 1387 T'arvisa yas (Rolls) 1V. 211 He was 
i-priked & i-dryve in idel. /3fd. V11. 35 Panne he gan to 
pryke his hors, rd. VIII. 251 He hadde leve..to prike 
acoursere. 1393 Lancet ?. £7,C.¥. 24 Thenne conscience 
on hus capel comsed to prykie[v.r. prike). ¢1400 Socudone 
Bab, 42 Whan kynde corage begynneth to pryke |»? like). 
Lbid. 1383 He priked forth. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bh. 6631 
Theseus. .come thedur pricande sone. ¢ 1440 Yacod's Well 
154 Whanne on pryketh an-ober. ¢1440 Prike [see B. 19). 
1483 Cath, Angl. 291/2 To Pryke. 
8, 4-5 prik, pryk; 4 prikke, 5 prykkyn; 4-7 
prioke (5-6 prycke(-n)); 6- prick. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr, Knit. 2049 Hym lyst pe for poynt. 
exes Poem Tins Edw. If (Percy Soc) 7 He pricket out 
on hys contre. 1375 Se. Lee. Saints iv. 299 He gert fele 


£1386 
296 So priketh [mr7, Rive prickep) 
S. 


| pray. 


| driving the nails. c 
| considers the thiancss of the crust... wi 
smith] for sometimes pricking the horse. 


PRICK. 


knychtis..pryk efter bame. 1402 Hocereve Lett. Cupid 106 
Now prikke on fast. ¢1470 Wenryson Jfor. Fad. iv. (Fox's 
Conf) xxii, The fox he prikkit fast vnto the ecird. ¢ 1470 
Gol. & Gaw. 539 ‘Yo..prik in your presence, to purchese his 
1490 Promp. Parv. 413/1 (MS. H.) Prykkyn, or 
| etal eke 1530 PAcsGR. 432/2 Tliis fellowe can bothe 
latter and pricke. 1g52 I] cLorr, Prycken, agito,. .stineuilo,.. 
Prycke wrytynges wyth a penne,. .dispungo. 1562 J. Heve 
woop Prov, & /pigr. (1867) 164 Wis prouender prickth him. 
1579 Gosson Sch. clduse, Zo Gentlew. (Arh) 58 Wanton 
wil hegins to prick. 1597 Morury /ntrod. Mus. 28 As they 
are commonly prickt now. 1638 Junws Patnt. Ancients 
103 He did pricke on the other. 

y- 4-6 prek(e; 5-6 preik, 6 preak; 8-9 (dial.) 
preek. 

€13378 Sc. Lee. Saints. (Johannes) 430 [He] come prekand 
in sic degre. 1378 (MS, 1487) Barnour Bruce xvi. 615 Prek 
weapon thame hardely, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIII. 
237 Slow hym so wip prekynge and wib hunger. ¢ 1400 
Melayne 999 Prekande one a stede. a rq00-s0 Alexander 
3483 A powere of be Persens..On kyng Porrus to preke. 
1495 auf Cotlzear 410 Out of Paris proudly he preikit. 
1535 STewaRT Crow. Seof. (Rolls) 1. 362 hair preikand on 
the plane. @1572 Knox ¢/ist. Ref. Wks, 1846 1, 86 To 
provok gready and imprudent men to preak at thame, 1825 
Jamtrson, Preek, 1894 [see 2. 20}. 

B. Signification. 
I. To pierce, or indent with a sharp point. 

1. ¢rans. To pierce slighUy, make a minute hole 
in (a surface or body) with a fine or sharp point; 
lo puncture; henec, to wonnd (or hurt) with or as 
with 2 pointed instrument or weapon, Said also of 


the instrument. Also fg. 

e100 /Evrric //or, (Th.) 11. 312 He. .het..das papan 
lima gelome prician, odpat he swulte durh swylcum pinnn- 
gum, ¢4r200 [sec A. a}, 1382 WycLir Rev. i. 9 ‘Vhei that 
pungeden [goss or prickeden] him, 1426 Lyoa. De Guil. 
fidgr, 14165 Lyk a bladdere..Pryke yt with a poynt, a-noon, 
And ffarwel, al the wynd ys gon, ¢1440 Adphaset of Tales 
446 Pai myght not he wakynd with no maner of criyng, nor 
pai myghe fele nothyng sore and pai had bene nevur so 
prykkid. 1530 Patscr. 666/1, 1 pricke with a sharpe 
nedell, or pynne, or thorne. 162r Quarters Esther Div. 
Poems (1717) 45 A bubble full of care, Which (prickt by 
death) straight enters into Air. 1626 Bacon Sjéva § 326 
Take an Apple, &e. and pricke it with a Pinne full of 
Holes, nat deepe. 1667 Perrys Diary 18 Aug., 1 could 
perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut, ili, 86/1 Prick the Loafe, is 
to make little holes on the top of the Loafe with a Bodkin. 
1789 linano /fist. Newcastle 11. 679 By the wetness of the 
rods they [the borers] know when any feeder of water is 
Pricked. 1888 Lapy D, Harov Dang, Exper. 11. v, 66 A 
tall thin church spire pricked the skies. . 

b. To make (a hole or mark) by pricking. 

[a 1023 WULFSTAN /fow2, xxx. 146 Ponne man anne prican 
apricce on anum bradum brede.] 1680 Moxon Jlech. Axerc. 
No. rz. 214 Prick there an Hole fora mark, <Afod. Prick a 
hole in it with a pin. A 

ec. Farriery. To pierce the foot of (a horse) to 
the quick in shoeing, causing lameness. 

1591 Frorio 22d Fruites 35,1 will goe byre a horse, for 
mine was so prickt yesterdaie, that he can not goe. 1592 
Garene Blacke Booke’s Alessenger Wks. (Grosart) XT. 1 
His horse..halted right downe:..I wondred at it, an 
thought he was prickt. 16aa Fretcnen & Mass. Sfan. 
Curate wm. ii, You shall have the tenth borse I prick, to 
pray for. 1725 BraoLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Prickt, By the 
negligence or unskilfulness of the farrier they are prick’d in 
i 1831 Youatt Horse 304 No one who 

It lara bim [the 


d. To detect (a witch) by pricking her skin until 


a spot was discovered which did not bleed. //zs¢. 


ICf. 16a7 R. Beanano Guide Grand Jurymen xviii. 219 


| This [witebes’ mark) is insensible, and being pricked will not 


bleede.) 166x in Pitcaim Crim. 7tats I]. 602 The 
Magistrat and Minister caused Johne Kinkaid, the comon 

ricker, to prik hir, and found tuo marks upon hir, whicl 

called the Devill his markis. [Cf, quot. 1895 in 4 b.] 

e. To affect with a sensation as of pricking. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxxviil. (Bodl, MS.), 
3if tt [evil meat or drink) or a and prickep be stommake, 
it is yplilebched and ipricked and compellep it to passe oute. 
Mod. cotlog. 1 don’t like soda-water ; it pricks my mouth. 

f£ To convert by puncturing 2/0 something. 

1830 Tennyson Talking Oak 69,1 swear (and else may 
insects prick Each leaf into a gatl) ; 

2. fig. To cause sharp mental pain to; to sting 
with sorrow or remorse; to grieve, pain, torment, 
vex. Also aédsol. 

arogo Liber Scintill. xvi. (1889) 79 He nys zepricnd 
[st¥nrulatusjon ae gyltes, a 1340 HampoLe Psalter 
iv. § If pai pryk vs in forthynkynge of oure synne. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2628 Pe pite of ersens him prickis in his 
saule, 1530 Pausca, 666/r As any displeasure pricketh one 
atthe herte. 694 F. Baacce Dise. Parables xitr. 445 Let 
those wlio find themselves pricked by what is now said take 
care thit their religion be more pure. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) 1.1. 15 His conscience pricks him 
so much that he cannot rest. " 

+3. To sting or bite, as a serpent, an insect, or 


the like. Also abso?, Obs. 

exroo Trin. Cotl, Hom, 191 Neddre .. attred hwat heo 
priked. 1484 Caxton Fables of Asop ww. iii, The scorpion 
+ «Prycketh sore with his taylle. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7heve- 
not's Tram, 1.260 There are always swarms of them ee) 
buzzing about People, and continuatly pricking of them. 

4, intr, To perform the action of pricking or 
piercing; to cause a pricking sensation; also, to 
have the quality of pricking, lo be prickly or sharp. 

cx000 /Eiratc /font, (Th) IL. 88 Dornas priciad. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hont, 207 Pe pornes swide prikeden. caine 
Cuavcen Merch. 7. 391 Thanne is..no thyag me is. 


PRICK. 


1346 


ese Sane o thyng priketh in my conscience. 1846 J.Hev- | 1526 Pélgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531) sab, Now prycked or 
y f 


woop Prov. (1867) 77 It pricketh betymes that will be a good 
thorne. 16z5 Bacon Zss., Revenge (Arb.) 502 It is but like 
tbe Thorn, or Bryar, which prick, and scratch, because 
they can doe no other. 1872 Lenxyson Gareth & Lyn, 191 
At times the spires and turrets half-way down Prick’d thro’ 
the mist. Alud. Give me ay to prick with. The 
leaves are acute, but they do not prick. 

b. In various pregnant uses and phrases. 

To prick for, to try, choose, or decide for something My 
pricking (cf. sense 15); also fig. Yo prick for a soft pla 
(Vane): see quot. 1867. +70 prick for witches, to prick 
suspected persons with a pin, to find out, by their sensibility 
or insensibility to the pain, whether they were witches; cf. 
1d. Zo prick (in) the belt, garter, loop, to play at Fast- 
AND-LoosE; cf. Garter s4. 7, Looe sh'1. Zo prick in 
(on, ufou) a clout, ta do needlework, to sew. See also 
phraseological derivatives below, 

1584 Lviv Campaspe v. iv, The one pricking in cloutes 
haue nothing els to thinke on. 1594 — Aloth. Bourd. 1. iii, 
My daughter..shall prick on a clont till her fingers ake. 
1615 Crookk Body ef Man 274 Women. .liue an idle and 
sedentarie life, pricking for the most part vppon a clout. 
1758 Gonos. .Verr. Protestant (1895) I], 229 Players at 
Shght of Hand; athers who invite the ignorant to prick in 
the Belt. 1828 Svmes 23 -\ug., [A grave-digger] so well 
acquainted with the ground, crowded as it was, that he 
could prick for room in little or no time, 1836 Disrarti 
Runuymede Lett, (1885) 176 To arrange a whitebait dinner 
at Blackwall, or prick for an exeursion to Riehmond or 
Beulah Spa. 1867 Smytu Saslor's Word-bh., Pricking for 
a soft plank, selecting a place on the deck for sleeping upon. 
1895 J. CHAMBERLAIN Sf. /fo, Com. 14 May, There were 
witch-finders in the Middle Ages who pricked for witches. 

5. inér. To thrust aé something as if to pierce 
it, to make a thrust or stab a#. Also fig. 

c14jo Henay Wadlace v1. 473 Sum brak a pott, sam 
pyrlit [v.r. prikkit] at his E, 1860 Daus tr. Sleédane's 
Contin. 257 Who can donbt any longer, but that_you pricke 
at relygion? 1837 Cariyte Fy. Rev. IL. u. i, Thus Marat 
.-is, as the Debate goes on, prickt at again by some dex. 
trous Girondin. 1863 Mars. Ovieuant Chron. Cari., Salem 
Ch, xv. 255 All his own duties pricked at bis heart with 
bitter reminders in that moment. : 

+b. Archery. To shoot at a ‘prick’ or target ; 
hence fig. to aim at, Obs. 

1s4g Ascuam Joxoph. (Arb.) 106 This prayse belongeth to 
stronge shootinge and drawinge of mightye bowes, not to 
prickinge, and nere shootinge. ¢ 1555 Haarsrietp Divorce 
HenViii (Camden)94 Hisanthors. .roved far fromthe mark 
they should prick at. s6z2 Drayton Poly-ofd. xxvi. 331 
With Broad-arrow, or But, or Prick, or Rouing Shaft, At 
Markes full fortie score, they vs'd to Prick, and Rone. 

6. intr. or abso?, Of a hare: To make a track in 
Tunning. 

¢ 1410, etc. [see Patexinc 7d. 33.2). 1602 2nd Pt, Return fr. 
Parnass, u,v. 937 By that 1 knewe that they had the hare, 
-.and by and by IT might see him sore and resore, prick an 
reprick, 1632 Gutttim Heraddry m1, xiv (ed. 2) 176 For when 
she [a hare).. Beateth the plaine high-waie where you may yet 
pereeine her footing, it is said she..Pricketh. a1700 B. FE. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Pricketh, the Footing of a Hare on the 
hard Highway, when it can be perceived. 

b. ¢rans, To look for or find the ‘ pricks’ of (a 
hare) ; to trace or track (a hare) by its footprints. 
Also aéso/, or inir. 

€1386, etc. [see Paickine odd. sb. 2) a 1673 J. Carve in 
Spurgeon 7'reas. Dav. Ps. xvii. 11 Hunters, who go poring 
upon the ground to prick the hare, or to find the print of 
the hare’s claw. 1678 Drypen Liaderhkam w.i, You have 
been pricking up and down here upon a cold scent. 1756 
Connoisseur No. 105 ud We were often delayed by trying 
if we conld prick a hare, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Prick, to trace a hare by its footsteps, 1886 Etwoatny 
IV, Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Yo examine the mnd in a gate- 
way or road to see if a hare has passed, ista ‘prick thehare'’. 

7. intr. To have a sensation of being pricked ; 
to tingle. 

1830 Tennyson /# Afenz. 1, When the blood creeps, and 
the nerves prick And tingle. 1868 Baowninc Ring § Bk. 
mn 55 Her oe limb 'gan prick and promise life At touch 
o’ the bedclothes merely. 

8 intr. Of wine, heer, etc. : To become or begin 
to be sour; to be touched or tainted with acetous 
fermentation ; to be just ‘turned’: = F. se prguer. 
Cf. PrickED AA/. a. 2. 

1 Prat Fewedl-Ao. im. 66 If they [wines] pricke a little 
they hane a decoction of honie. 1651 Howett Veatice 30 
By reason of the over delicatnes therof it cannot brook the 
Sea any long time, but it will prick. 1703 4+? & ALysé. 
Vintners 67 Day half your Wine into another Butt; then 
take your Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so much 
Syrup as will not prick. 

II. To urge with a sharp point or spur. 

9. trans. To urge forward (a beast) with a goad 
(ods.); lo spar (a horse) (arch.). 
ergo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 61/249 An Asse..is..1-priked and 
iscourget. 13.. Sir Benes (A,) eA eee is stede sire 
Gil. 21485 Promp. Parv.413/2(MS.S.) Prikkyn, or punchyn, 
as men dop beestis, fungo. 1530 Patscr. 666/1, 1 pricke'an 
oxe,or any other beest with a gade, 1600 HoLtann Livy 1x. 
xxViL 334 [he Romane horsemen pricked and gallo their 
horses to flanke them. 1737 [S. Bratncton) G. di Lucca’s 
Ment. (1738) 76Short Goads to prick on their Dromedaries. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl, Sufp., Prick,or Pinch,in the manege, 
is to give a horse a gentle touch of the spur, without clap- 

ing them hard to him, 1893 Baamsc-Goutp Cheaf- 

‘ack Z. 1. vii. 102 He pricked bis horse on, but she beld to 
the bridle and arrested it. 

10. fig. To drive or urge as with a spur; to 
impel, instigate, incite, stimulate, provoke. a7ch. 

@ 1248-1340 [see Parcxinc vdi. 5d. 4). €1385 Cravucer 
LG. W. 1192 (Dide) So (hee hire this newe iolye wo, 
1386 — Prol. 11 So priketh hem nature in hir corages, 


| to use Severity. 


stered by the consyderacion of his fernent lone. 3568 
Facob & Esau v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsécey UL. 251 Well, nature 
pricketh me some remorse on thee to bave. 1 Hotianp 
Aun, Marcell, xw.i. 2 The Queene ever al his elbow to 
pricke and proke him forward, 1675 tr.Camden's Hist. Eliz. 
1v.(1688) 622 His perverse Obstinacy ..did so prick her forward 
1868 Lowe te IVillows Poet. Wks, (1879) 
75 Pricked on by knightly spur of female eyes, 1872 R 
Luis Cazudius Ixiii. 76 Let a fury,a frenzy prick him to 
return to the wood again. 


tb. Phr. Provender pricks (a horse, etc.) ; abund- 


ance of food stimulates and makes high-spirited. 

(Cf. Ger. der hafer sticht ihe in similar use.) 

146 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 27 When provander prickt 
them a little tyne. 1550 CrowLev Jiay to Wealth Bijb, 
The paisant knaues be to welthy, prouender pricketh them, 
1658 'T. Watt God's Revenge agst. Rnemies Ch. 58 Profit 
pricks forward zeal, as provender does the Ass. @ 1688 
Bunyan Ff. Gev. Wks. 1861 I]. 494/1 When_provender 
pricks us, we are apt to be as the horse or mule, that is with- 
out understanding. 

11. zz¢r. To spur or urge a horse on; to ride 
fast; hence, to ride, advance on horseback. arch. 

e1zg0 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 415/423 Wel i-Armed be maister 
cam prikie and ride fast. 1340-70 Ad’saunder 382 Pei 
putt bem in perril & prikeden aboute. 1362 Lanct. P. 2. 
A. 11.164 Sopnesse..prikede on his palfrey and passede hem 
alle. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxiii, 249 Als wel on hors bak, 
prikynge, as on fote rennynge. 1470-85 MALory Arthur xiv, 
vy. 647 Anone the yoman caine pryckynge after as fast as 
euer he myghte. 1590 Spexsra #. Q.1. i. 2 A gentle Knight 
was pricking on the plaine. 1667 Micron P. L. 1. 536 
Before each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch 
thir spears. 1808 Scotr Alarm. 1. xix, For here be some 
have pricked as far On Scottisb ground as to Dunbar. 1884 
J. Pawns Tales /r. Arabic 1.283 Presently,1 espied a horse- 
man aed after me, . ; 

tb. intr, Also said of a horse; and in allit. phr. 
to prick and prance, of either rider or horse. Ods. 

1390 Gowea Conf INI. 41 Wherof this man was wonder 
glad, And goth to prike and prance abonte. ¢1420 Padlad, 
on Hush. WW, 878 So thewed that.. Anoon they [foals] may be 
stered forto prike. c1z44o Lypa. ‘ors, Shepe, & G. 344 
‘The Goos may gagle, the hors may prike & praunce. ¢1441 
Pod. Poems (Rolls) 11. 208 Now I lyste nother to pryke nor 
praunce; My pryde ys put lo poverté. 1590 Nasue 
Pasguil’s Apol.. Ejb, V trust they shall see me pricke it, 
and praunce it, like a Canaliero. 

+12. Zo prick fast upon, to approach closely 
(a time or aye); ¢o prick near, to approach closely 
in attainment or qualily. Cf. Prick sd. 2b, 9. 

1s6s T. Staeceton Forty. Faith 13), Ener sence the 
faith hath ben knowen and preached.., which pricketh nowe 
fast vpon a thousand yeares. @1566 R, Epwarores Damon 
§& Péthias in Hazl. Dodstey 1V. 92 It pricketh fast upon 
noon. 1580 Gotnine in Baret Ad. To Rdr. xii, lt would 


pricke neere the learned tungs in strength. 1586J.Hooxra | 


flist, frei. in Holinshed 11. 88/1 You may growe to..that | 


hoary winter, on which you see me yonr father fast pricking. 
TIE. ‘To mark by or with pricks or dots. 

13. ¢rans. To write or set down (music) by means 
of ‘ pricks’ or notes (arch.) ; also, to write music 
in (a book) (o4s.). Also adsol. or intr. 

13325 Song Deo Gratias 6 in &. E. Poenrs (1862) 124, 1 
seiz a clerk a boke forthe brynge, Pat prikked was in Mony 
a plas, Fast he souht what he schulde synge. 1463, @1§09, 
¢ 1520, etc. [see Parckep £A/.a. 3, Pricnine odd, sb, 6). 1549 
Ludlow Churchw. Ace. (Camden) 39 For paper to pryk 
songes in for the churche..ij@ 198 Dattixcton Aleth. 
Trav. Vijb, The Italian hath a proverbe:..The French 
neither [sae as they write, nor sing as they pricke, 
nor thinke as they speake, 1623 Chegue Bh. Chapel Royal 
(Camden) 58 For prickiag of a sett of bookes. .iij li. tijs... 
for pricking in the bookes iijli. xijs. 1668 Pepys Diary 
24 Mar., To my chamber, to prick out my song ‘It is 
Decreed 1765 Westev I¥és, (1872) XIV. 330 They [tunes] 
are pricked true, exactly as I desire all our congregations 
may sing them, 1826 Scott [Voods?. iii, A book having 
some airs pricked down in it. . 

b. To write out bell-changes in figures, thus : 
123, 132, 312, 321, 237, 213, etc. 

1843 Le Fevae Life Trav. Phys. 1.1, viii. 178 Who can 

prick the peal of bells—the bobs and treble bobs ? 


+14. To write down; to note or jot down; to 


record in writing. Ods. 
¢1400 Desir. Troy 418 Als put is in poisé and prikkit be 


uyd. 

15. To mark or indicate by a ‘ prick’; esf. to mark 
(a name, or an item) in a list by making a ‘prick’ 
through or against it; hence, to mark off or tick 
off in this way; spec. (of the sovereign) to select 
(persons) for the office of sheriff from a list hy this 
means ; whence of other appointments ; also, to ap- 


point, choose, pick oxt. Also prick down, off, elc. 

1557 Recorpe Wels?. K ij, First 1 set theim downe and 
pricke theim, as here doetb appeare 18766224. 1577 Haa- 
Rison England u. iv. (1877) & The prince .. foorth- 
with pricketh some such one of them .. who herevpon is 
site of that shire for one whole year. 1599 _B. Jon- 
son Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Why did the ladies pricke out 
mee? Iam sure there were other gallants, 1654 Wiit- 
Lock Zootomia 538 Known he is sure, that is pricked 
down for one of the Judges of the twelve Tribes of Israel. 
1788 J, Bevertey Cerem. Univ. Cambr, 14 Election of the 
Caput...The Proctors nominate only, unless they prick as 
Representatives of their Masters. /did. 15 Each Person 
is to prick only one of the three nominated for each Faculty. 
1853 JERDAN Axdzobrog. III. vi. 68 My friend was pricked as 
High Sheriff of the county. 186x Hucurs Jou Brown at 
Oxf. vii, What do you think of that fellow., offering ,.the 
junior servitor..a bribe of ten pounds to prick him in at 
chapel when he isn't there? xr907 W. Tuckwett Renin. 


PRICK, 


Oxford viii. 107 J. G. Wood. .was a Bible clerk of Merton, 
-.who pricked Chapel attendance and said grace, 

16. To mark or trace something on (a surface) 
by pricks or dots; esp. ¢o prick the chart (+ card, 
plot) : see quots.; also, to mark or trace (a position, 
direction, design, etc.) on a surface by pricks or dots 
(in quot. 1663-76, with pegs). Also prick off, out. 

1598 Fiorito Dic?. To Rdr. bj, | was but one. .tositat sterne, 
to pricke my carde, to watch vpon the vpper decke. 1627 
Cart, Smitu Seaman's Grant xv. 73 To learne to..kpow 
the tides, your Roomes, pricke your Card, say your Com- 
passe. 1665-76 Rea Flora (ed. 2z) § Prick down a line eight 
or ten foot long. 1669 Sruamy Mariner's Mag. 1. xv. 196 
To find the Latitude, Rhomb, and Longitude, and..to prick 
the same down _in a Blank Chart. 1704 J. Haaats Lex, 
Vechn. I. s.¥., To prick the Chart or Plot at Sea, signifies 
to make a Point in their Chart whereabont the Ship is 
now. 1867 Smytn Satlor's Word-bk., Pricking ker off, 
marking a ship’s position upon a chart by the help of a 
scale and compasses. 1872 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 95/2 
The lights of the eyes..mnst all be pricked ont witb a fine 
needle. 18975 Sir Te Seaton Fret Cutting 144 With a very 
fine steel point prick out lightly the whole pattern. 


+17. To insert the points or stops in (a writing, 
etc.) ; to punctuate, point. Obs. rare—'. 

1637 HeEviin Answ. to Burton 16t This is the place at 
large, so pricked and commade..in the said old booke, 

IV. To put into some position or condition by 
piercing or transfixing. 

+18. To stick, fix, or impale (anything) o# the 
point of an instrument. Obs. 

1420 Anturs ees ix. (rel. MS.), Opon the chefe of 
hur cholle, A padok prykette [v.77 pikes, pykit} on a polle. 
cxssg R. Hau Life Fisher xii. (1655) 211 Che head..was 
pricked upon a pole and set on high upon London Bridge. 
16.. Childe Maurice xxviii. in Child Badlads 1. (1886) 
266/1 Child Maurice head he did cleeue And he pricked 
itt on his swords paynt. 1615 G, Sanpys Yrav, 27 The 
cookes, who. .slicing it into little gohbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a fornace. 1683 Moxon Mech, 
Exere., Printing xi. ?23 They.. prick the Oynion fast npon 
the end of a small long Stick. 


+19. To secure or fasten with a pin or skewer, 


or the like; to pin, skewer. Oés. 

€1440 York Myst. xiit 303 Gadir . now all oure gere ; Slike 
ponre wede as we were, And prike bam in a pak. ©1450 
Two Cookery-bks, 82 Take a prik, and prik him (stuffed pig] 
togidur, And lete him roste. 1596 Snaxs, Zan. Shr, m1. i, 
zo An old hat, and the humor of forty fancies prickt in’t for 
a feather, 1647 J. Lawninp Putuey Progects 46 To Sit.. 
like so many Tiecew pricked down for stales. 1780 Forsrs 
Dominie wi. 14 The clout about nie shou'd be pricked At 
the kirk-door, 1819 W. Tennant Pagisiry Storm'd ww. 
(1827) 133 The warden's trunk-hose to bis fecket Wi’ gowden 
corken-priens was pricket. 

20. To attire (a person) with clothes and orma- 
ments fastened by pins, bodkins, etc.; to attire 
elaborately, dress #f. Now dial. 

G 1340 [see Paicxine vdé. sh, 7). 1523 World § Child in 
Hazl. Dodsicy 1. 244, 1 am nat worthily wrapped nor went, 
But poorly pricked in poverty. c1g40o Hevwoop Four P. P. 
ibid. 351 But prick them [women] and pin them as nice as 
ye will Aad yet will they look for pinning still. 1599 Mas- 
SINGER, etc. Old Law it.i, Pricked up in clothes, Why should 
we fear our rising? 1638 Bratuwatt Sarnabres Frail. 1. 
(1818) 27 On earth she only wisbed T'o be painted, pricked, 
kissed. 1790 D. Morison Poems 81 Ne’er price a weardless, 
wanton elf, That nought but pricks an‘ prins herself. 1894 
Northumbld, Gloss, Preek, to adorn. ‘She's a’ preeke: 
up wi' ribbons an’ laces.” 

+21. To remove, or bring into some position, by 
pricking. Ods. ae 

1573-80 Barer Adv. P 706 Oculis punciu erutis, cies pricked 
out. /bid.709 To pricke ont crowes eles, configere cornicunt 
oculos, 1592 Suacs. Kom. & Ful. t. iv. 66 A small.,Gnat, 
Not balfe so bigge as a ronnd little Worme, Prickt from the 
Lazie-finger ofaman, 1645 Harwoop Loyal Subj. Retiring. 
roont 3 Please yon to observe the comfortable lessons I shall 
prick out of it. 1683 Moxon Aleck, Exerc., Printing xvii. 
P3lf the Matrice too thin on the right or left side, or 
both; They prick np thal side,..and so raise a Bur upon 
that side, e 

22. To plant (seedlings, etc.) in small holes made 
by piercing the gronnd at suitable intervals. Const. 
tforth, in, out, off. Also, to prick in (manure): see 
qnot. 1847. ‘ 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1651) 13 A young Slip or 
Cions..if it be pricked into the Ground. 1664 Evetyn Kaé. 
Hori, Mar, (1729) 194 Prick them forth at distances. 70id., 
Ang. 215 Prick out your Seat ars igiz J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 179 Make a Hole..at every Foot dis- 
tance, and throw a Nut or Acorn into it; after which, you 
fillup the Hole again..; which is called pricking Frnit 
into the Ground. 1847 Mas. Loupon Amateur Gardener 
85/z Rotten hotbed dung is..merely ' pricked in ', as gar- 
deners term it, that is, incorporated mig with tbe top 
stratum of the soil. 1851 GLexnv Hands. Fl, Gard. 22 
The seedlings, when grown enongh, may be pricked out 
into small pots. 1854 Ord, R, Agric. Soc. XV... 408 Cab- 
bage plants are pricked in in March. 1882 Garden 2x Jan. 
48/3 The most critical time with seedling ferns is when 
they require pricking off for the first time, 

23. To prick up (in plastering on laths): to 
scratch or score the surface of the first coat so as 
to afford a hold for the next ; hence, to lay on the 
first coat which is afterwards so scored. 

1778 [see Patcxane vdi. 56. 9}, 1823 P. Nicnotson Praci. 
Build, 373 Pricking-up is similar to laying, but is used as 
a preliminary to a more perfect kind of work. /d/d. 392 
Pricking-up, in plastering, the first coating of three-coat 
work npon Iaths, 1873 E. Spon Workshop Rec. Ser, 1, 122/1 
The wall is first pricked up with a coat of lime and hair. 


PRICK. 


24. To propel (a punt) by pushing with a pole 
on the ground ander the water; to punt. 

1891 Daily News 26 May 4/8 A man or woman who 
cannot run or prick a punt, scull, or handle a Canadian 
canoe, is regarded as an outsider by his or her friends. 

V. To insert or stick as a point. 

25. To thrust or stick (a pointed object) zzéo 
something ; to set, fix, or inscrt by the point; to 
stick zz, on. Also fig. ? Ods. 

61430 L'2vo Cookery-bks. 36 Ley .iij. lechys on a dysshe, & 
on euery leche prycke .iij, Almaundys. 1450 Afankind 30 
in Afacro Plays z Pryke not yowur felycytes in thyngts 
transytorye! ¢1460 Play Sacram. 468 Stage direcl., Here 
shalle y€ tiij Jewys pry’ yr eaeeens in iiij qua(rjters pus 
sayng. 1594 Sie G. Carey in I, H. Jeayes Catal. Charters 
Berkeley Castle (1892) 335 The findinge of his picteur framed 
in wax, with one of his owne heares prict directely in the 
hart therof. 16x1 Corer. s.v. Passage, So tender that a 
iG pricked into it cannot fetch it vp any height. 1669 
VORLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 245 Observe also, that you 
prick small Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, cross-wise, athwart 
all the other hy-passages. i , 

26. To stick (something) /te// of, or set (it) with 
pointed objects or points; hence, to stud, mark, or 
dot wetk something. ? Os. 

1530 Patscr. 666/1, ¥ pricke full of bowes, as we doa 

lace or a horse whan we go a mayeng, je rae, 1584 

OGAN Haven Health (1636) 141 If it be pricked with 
cloves it isthe better. 1856 Mrs, Browntnc Aur. Leigh 1. 
275 Brown hair pricked with gray. 1861 L. L. Nose fce- 
ergs 139 Belle Isle, a rocky, blue mass, with a wavy out- 
line, rising from the purple main pricked with icebergs. 

VI. To stick np as or in a point. 

27. To raise or erect, as the ear of an animal when 
onthe alert or listening ; hence, of a person, fo prick 
up one’s ears, to become attentive or alert to listen. 

1587 Turserv. Trag. 7. (1837) 200 And prickt his plumes 
to please his Ladies eyes. a@iggr H. Situ IWks. (1866-7) 
I. 207 To put a pediar’s shop upon their hacks, and colour 
their faces, and prick their ruffs, and frizzle their hair. 
1626 Bacon Ess., Fame (Arb.) 579 She pricks up so many 
Ears. 1682 Bunyan ffoly War i, At this the town of 
Mansoul began to prick up its ears. 1697 Dryoen Virz. 
Georg. i. 132 The fiery Courser, when he hears. .the Shouts 
of War, Pricks up his Ears. 1826 J. W. Crorur Diary 
26 Oct., I_pricked up the ears of curiosity at this exordiua. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Manna li, ‘The roused hounds 
prick their ears. r f 

28. intr. Prick up, to rise or stand erect with 
the point directed upward ; to point or stick up. 

[16r0, 1614: see Prickine Ji, a. 4.) 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowwy v. s5 The full ear [of 
corn) hangs the head, when the empty pricks up. 1763 J. 
Cruane Afise. Tracts, Physiognomy (1770) I. 22 Their (a s 
were both uader water, hut that the tips of their ears just 
pricked up above it. 1887 Besant The World avent xv, His 
cars.,prick up at the sound of a fiddle. 1905 Béackw. Mag. 
Sept. 321/2 The spires of churches are to be seen pricking 
up through the greenery. 

VIL. 29. Phraseological derivatives. Prich- 
(tu-)the-garter, -the-loop, sb. phr., one who plays 
the game of fast-and-loose: see 4b; also, the game 
itself; prick-the-clout adj. phr., tailoring. Also 
PRICKLOUSE. 

1763 Brit, Mag. WV. $48 *Prick in the Garter,..a knave 
well known By silly rusticks,—when their money’s sae! 
For near his side, to make the cheat go down, Gad s his 
accomplice, like a simple clown, Who pricks, and ev'ry time 
is sure to win; But if another pricks—he's taken in, @ 1861 
R. Rae ia W. Hunter Biggar & Ho. Fleming iii. (1867) 
37 To prick-the-garter gaed the law. 1886 Wittock 
Kosetly Ends xxi, (1887) 54 The money-sellin’ dodge, or 
the three-card trick, or prick-the-garter, or the pea-an’s 
thummils. 1891 R. Forp Z/istledown xvi. 313 *Prick-the- 
loops, wha are sae familiar wi’ the hangman's loop that 
they've turned the idea into husiness, and set up wi’ their 
garter. 1824 Scotr Nedgauntle? Let. xii, Ye *prick-the- 
clout loon. 

Prick (prik), a. rare. Also 5-6 prik. [Only in 
reference to ears; upp. by resolution of the com- 
pound PRicK-EARED.} Pricked up, erect and 
pointed, 

1449 W. Bower in Fordun's Scotichronicon (17 59) H.xiv. 
xxxi. 376 Wyth prik 3oukaad eeris, as the awsk gleg. 1513 
Dovctas #ueis tv. v. 20 Als mony has scho prik wpstandand 
cris. 1889 Gorpon Stastes Dog Ozwners’ Kennel Comp. 
vi § rn. 59 The hard-haired Scotch terrier... Ears very small, 
prick or half prick, but never drop. 

tPricka'do. Oés. rare-,  [f. Prick v.+ 
-ADO.] A piercing or stab (of the sword). 

isgz Kyo Sol. §& Pers. 1 ii, 21 With that they drew, and 
there Ferdinando had the prickado. i 

+Prickal, Ods. [app. for prick-aul; cf. 
PRITCH-AULE.] See quot. 

1688 R. Home Armoury wi. 273/2 (Upholsterer’s tools) 


A Prickal..is a kind of Aul with a great Box or other hard 
Wooden head, 


+ PricKant, 2. Obs. rare. [Ilumorous f. Prick 
v.+-AnT1, after heraldic terms in -azt.] 

1. Pricking or riding ; errant. 

y6rr Beaum. & Fu. Kui. Burn. Pest.u. ii, What knight is 
‘that,..ask him if he keep The passage bound by love of 
Lady fair, Or else but prickant. 

2, Pricking up or out. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu. Knit. Burn. Pesi. ui, ii, Without his 
door doth hang A copper bason, on a prickant spear. 1633 
“Marmion Fine Companion u.v, They are three asses ram- 
pant, with their ears prickant. 

Prick-bill, [f. Prick v.+Binu 563] At 
Christ Church, ()xford, One of the junior students 


| seconde to be lytell care 
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to whom was given the task of pricking off on a ' 


printed list the names of undergraduates attending 
chapel. 

1825 C, M. Westmacotr Zug. Séy I. 174 Another visit 
from the prick hill, 1853 ‘L. Cagrott’ Diary 15 Oct. in 
Lye & Lett. (1898) 53 Found 1 had got the prickbills two 
hundred lines apiece for not pricking in in the morning. 
1879 Simmons Lay Folks Alass Bk. 371 note. 

Pri-ck-ea:r, prick ear. f[app. a back- 
formation from PRICK-EARED, q.v.] 

1. 4/. The erect pointed enrs of some beasts, sfec. 
of dogs; ears that are pricked up or stand erect; 
hence fig. those of a person on the alert tohear: cf. 
PRICK v, 27. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey'’s Chirurg. 1004 Having two 
hornes, pricke eares, und armes, 1652 GaULe Afagastrout. 
184 Prick-eares (presage or note] a medler. 1839 C. Knicur 
Pict. Shaks., Hen. V. 3440/2 A portrait of the Esquimaux 
dog, which strikingly exhibits the prick ear. 1853 Kixcstey 
fypatia xxi, The faithful Bran, whose lop-cars and heavy 
jaws, unique in that land of prick-ears and fox-noses, formed 
the absorbing subjcet of conversation. . 

b. The ears of a person when conspicuous by 
naturally standing ont, or by having the hair cut 
short, as those of a ‘Roundhead’: cf. sense 2 and 
PRICK-EARED 2, 

1641 Bratuwait Jere. Brit. w, How these. round heads 
with their prick eares doe listen. 1650 BuLwer Axthropo- 
set, (1653) 158 Wee of this Nation..affect a small Eare, 
standing close to the Head, .. Our Eares are naturally extant 
and looke forward. .all which commodities our mickle-wise 
Mothers defraud us of hy their nice dislike of Lugs, and as 
they call them in reproach, Prick-cares. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Nice ut. 16 //ot. Sirrah, if you bea Presbyterian, I'le kick 
you down Stairs.., woe he to your prickears, Sirrah. 

2. A person having prick-ears; one whose ears 
are conspicnons; ta nickname for a Purilan (see 
PRICK-EARED 2, and cf. RouNDHEAD). 

1642 Grand Plutoes Renonstr. Tide-p., How far he differs 
from Round-hend, Rattle-head or Prick-care. | 

b. ( prick-cars.) One of a breed of pigs charac- 
terized by erect ears. dial. 

1830 Cumdld. Farm Rep. 57 in Libr. Usef. Knowl. (usd, 
11], What are provincially called the ‘prick ears’, a well 
made, short-legged animal of its kind. 

Prick-eared (prikjieud), @. [app. f. Prick 
sd. (branch V)+Earep: sce Note below.] 

1. Having erect ears: spec. of dogs. 

¢ 1420? Lyoc. Assentdly af Gods 328 And at hys feete lay a 
prykeryd curre, 1523 Pirzuern, éfusb. §77 ‘The .ix. pro- 
pertyes of a foxe. The ages is: to be prycke cared, the 

« ¥599 Suans. Afen. Vy it. 1. 44 
Pish for thee, Island dugge: thou prickeard cur of Island, 
1607 Torsett Sour-f. Beasts (1658) 285 By this..you may 
make any lave-ear'd Horse, to be as prick-ear’d aad comely, 
as any other Horse whatsoever. 1637 G. Danie. Genius 
fsle 23 Here the ffawnes Aad prick-ear'd Satires shall your 
Groves frequent. 21873 S. Witserrorce Zs. (1874) 1. 45 
Any prick-eared_tree-inhabiting monkey. 17 Goroon 
Stastes Pract. Kennel Guide (ed. 3) vii. $3. 81 Dogs both 
prick-eared and drooping are often found in the same litter. 
+b. Applied opprobrionsly (with pun) to prick- 
song. Obs. 

1519 /nterd, Four Elem, (Percy Soc.) so For me thyakyth 
it servyth for no thyag, All suche pevysh prykyeryd song ! 
Pes, man, pryksong may not be dispysyd. 5 

c. fg. Waving the ears pricked or erected in 
attention; hence, attentive, alert. 

1sso Bate Afol. 141 b, These prycke eared pryuces 
myghte truste those vowers, as hawkes made to theyr 
handes. 1608 Mipoceton Mad World m. ii, 181 Jealousy 
is prick-eared, and will hear the wagging of a hair. 1682 
H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 184 The prick-eared 
Acuteness of that trim and smug saying. 1897 S.S. Spricce 
L. Wakley |. 500 A prick-eared public official. 

2. Of a man: Having the hair cut short and 
close, so that the ears are prominent; a nickname 


| applied in the rth century to the Puritans or 


‘Roundheads’ ; whence opprobriously, priggish. 
1641 in Rushw, //ést. Coll, mt. (1692) [, 482 The said 
Captain Hide said,..that they were a company of prick 


| eared and cropt eared Rascals, and that he would believe a 


Papist before a Puritan, axzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Prickear'd Fellow, a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his 


| Hair. 1707 Hearne Collect, 21 Nov. (O. H.S.) 11. 74 These 


Prickear'd, starch, sanctify’d Fellows. 1752 Foote Saste 
ut. Wks. 1799 I. 21, 1 adore the simplicity of the antieats ! 
How unlike the presen, priggish, prick ear'd puppets ! 1872 
Geo. Extor Afiddlem. xvi, Vred Vincy had called Lydgate 
a prig, and now Mr. Chicheley was inclined to call him 
prick-eared. 

[Note. Of prick-eared, prick adj., prick-ear(s, pricked or 
prickt ear(s, to prick the ears, the first is much the earliest, 
and is app. to be compared with such formations as dack- 
headed, bow-legged, club-footed, club-shaped, and the like, 
in which the first element is a sb., the sense being ‘ cared 
(i. e. having ears) like pricks ', in some early sense of Prick 
sb, €.g. 22, 13, or a4. Of the other expressions, prick car(s 
is prob. a back forination from prick-eared, on the analogy 
of club foot, club-footed, and the like, and pricked ears, to 
prick the ears derived from it.] 

Pricked (prikt, pri-kéd), pf/. a. 

I. (f Prick v.+-Ep1,) 1. Pierced with pricks 
or with a prick ; punctured; wounded by pricking; 
spee. of a horse: see PRICK uv, Ic. 

1467 in Charter of Selby Abbey (Brit. Mus. Addit. Ch. 
45, 861), 1 panem album vocatum Prikkedlof [in ch. of 1324 
brochee, 1433 brochet}. xs97 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. 30/2 The wounde of the pricked synnue. 1855 
Macautay fist. Eng. xx. 1V. f°3 The money bags shrink 
like pricked bladders. 1898 P. Manson Y¥of. Diseases 


PRICKER. 


iii. 7r Malarial blood..does not flow freely from the pricked 
inger. : ‘ : 

b. spec. In plastering, Aricked up: see PRICK v. 23. 

1825 J. NicnoLson Oferat. Alechanic 619 Over the pricked> 
up coat of lime and hair. 1832 Zncyel. Brit. (ed. 7) V. 679/2 
When the pricked up coat is..dry.., preparations niay be 
made for the floating. 

2. Of liquor; Turned or tending to turn sour. 
(Cf Prick. 8.) Also fig. [=F. pigud (vin pigué, 
“vin qui tend 4 se transformer en vinaigre’, Littré).] 

1678 Butcer f/ud. ut. i. 696 And turn as eager as prick’d 
Wine. ax700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Prickt, decayed 
Wine, tending to Sower. 1743 Loud. & Country Brew. th. 
(ed. 2) 108 Which will occasion the Whole [ale] to hecome 
sometimes only pricked, or just tainted. 1834 Hoon /y/ney 
ffall(1840) 3 Technically speaking her temper was a little 
pricked, 1845 Disrarts Syéié in. ii, Making the Vicar.. 

raise a bottle of Burgundy that he knew was pricked, 1886 

euwortHy HH" Somerset Word-bh., fricked, or Prilled, 
turned sour ; said of any liquid turning acid. 

3. Formed of, traced or written in pricks or dots; 
dotted ; written; spec. in Pottery, ornamented with 
designs traced in dots. ricked song: see PRicK- 
sonc. ? Obs. 

1463-1606 [see Prick-sonc re], ¢1520 Bh. Mayd Emlyn 
33 in Maz. £. 2.2. IV. 84 We do nought togyder, But 
prycked balades synge. 1532 Morr Coufal. Tindale Wks. 
4085/2 The clergie of the realme haue burned vp their false 
prycked kes. 1669 SturMY Mariner's Vag, wv. xi, 180 
Draw the prickt Line NS. 1748 Avson's Voy. u. vic ig2 In 
the plan..the road..is marked out by a prickt line, 

4. Produced or obtained by pricking. 

igo Munsey's Mag. XXV. 6445/1 A pricked drop of blood 
from a wild animal injected into a healthy tame animal 
would cause it to fall sick of xagana. 

5. Erect; pointed upright; set 2#f, cocked wf, 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 72 So smirke, so smoothe, 
lis pricked cares, 31741 Compl, Fant-Piece Ml. i. 304 A 
Kind of Dog..with pricke Ears, 1842 J. Witson Chr. 
North 1. 39 A sinallish, reddish-brown, sharp-nosed animal, 
with pricked-up ears. 1898 Sk. of Dogs 62 (Vhe Pomera- 
nian} has sharp features and pricked ears. 

II, (f Prick st, +-ED*.) +6. Having a prick 
or point; pointed, tapering ; prickly, sharp; bear- 
ing prickets; furnished with a sting. Oés. 

crqoo Maunpev. (Roxb) ii, 6 Whyte and prikked..as 
thurnes. 1552 Hetorr, Prycked or slynged, aculeatus. 
1584 ia leuillerat Neveds Q. Eds. (1908) 368, iii prickt candle- 
stickes, 

+7. Fumished with a prick or pricks ; dotted. 

1665 Perys Diary 23 Apr., Every barr to end in a pricked 
crochet and quaver. 1667 C. Simrson Compend. Pract. 
A/us. 24 Here you have a Prickt-Crochet (or Crochet with a 
Prick after it), 1715 Pid. Trans. XXX, 204 Prickt Letters 
never signify Moments, unless when they are Sk abe by 
the Moment o either exprest or understood to muke them 
infinitely little. 

Pricker (prikai). Also 4-5 prikiere, -yere, 
prikere, 5-6 preker, Sc. -ar. [f. Prick v. (ME. 
prikie)+-ER 1} One who or that which pricks. 

1. One who pricks or goads; sfec. one who 
professed to discover ifa woman were a witch by 
sticking pins into her: see Prick vu 1d. Also fig. 
One who incites, provokes, or stimulates, 

1382 Wyetir Yer. xlvi. 2o The prickere fro the north 
Vulg. stinalator ab aguilone) shal come to hic. 1552 

uLoet, Prycker or stynger, stigator. 1565 Coorer Z'he- 
saurus, Stounlator..a pricker or stirrer forwarde. 166% 
[see Prick v% rd]. 1836 Sin W. Hamitron Discuss. (1852) 
330 For n few holders of the plough, there are inany prickers 
of the oxen. 1865 Gro. Ettot Zss., Jal. Rationalisnt (1884) 
21x It was the regular profession of men called ‘ prickers ' 
to thrust long pins intothe body of a suspected witch in order 
to detect the insensible spot which was the infallible sign 
of her guilt. . 

b. A northern name for the Basking-shark 
(BASKING ff?. a. 2), from its habit of lying at the 
surface with its back-fin poe Also (dza/.) 


applied to some species of dog-fish. 

1701 Brann Descr. Orkuey i. 4 When before Peterhead we 
saw the fins of a great Fish, about a yard above the Water, 
which they call a Pricker. x P. H. Emerson Wild 
Life on Tidal Waler xxiii. 99 All we got out of a mass of 
weed and mud..[{were] two prickers, and an old mussel. 

2. One who spurs or rides a horse; a rider, 
a horseman; hence, a mounted warrior or soldier ; 
esp. a light horseman employed as a skirmisher or 
scout; also, a mounted moss-trooper, a ‘rider’. arch, 
and /77st. f 

1362 Lanct, P. Pd, A. x. 8 A proud prikere (C. xt. 134 

rikyere] of Fraunce, princeps huius mundi, 1377 [bid 
B. x. 308 Ac now is religioun a ayers cen on a pal- 
fray. %a@1400 Morle Arth. 355 Send prekers to be price 
toune, and plauate there my segge. 1519 Horman Vudlg. 
258 The pryckers be gone to spye what oure ennemyes go 
abate: a157z Knox //ist. of, Wks. 1846 I. 210 The 
Erle of Warwik and the Lord Gray. pera ne, the host to 
be molested with the Scotishe preakaris. @ 1600 Atag & 
Barker 30 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 5 A preker_abowt..yn 
maney a contre. @ 1639 Srorriswooo /7ist. Ch. Scot. vi. 
(265s) 401 Lolinston..after the Border fashion, sent forth 
some prickers to ride, and make provocation. 1785 Grosz 
in Archzologia (1787) VILL. 113 ‘This sort of spur (having 
only one very long and very thick point) was worn by a body 
of light horsemen in the reign of Heary VIII. thence called 
eee 3808 Scott Sarm. v. xvii, Northumbrian prickers 
wild and rude. 1894 Tweevie Arabian Horse i. & "165 
What the cleverest collie is to the Cheviot shepherd gives 
but a faint idea of what his mare is to the desert pricker, 

8. sfec. A mounted attendant at a hunt, a hunts- 


man, Now chiefly in YEomaN ee , 7 
70-2 


PRICKET. 


1875 Tursery. Venerie 103 If the hart be accompanyed 
with any other deare, then the pricker on horselacke must 
ryde full in the face of bim, to trie if he can part them or 
not. 1586 T. Raxooren in Ellis Orig. Lett, Serou. TIT. 
123 To lend him..a cowple of her Majesties Yeomen 
prickers and a cowple of the Groomes of the Leese. 1616 

ULLOKAR Lxne, E.vfos., Pricker, a Huntsman on horse- 
hacke, 1760 R. Ilkser Horse Matches ix. 23, 50). was ran 
fur, free only for the Huntsmen, Veomen Prickers, and 
Keepers of Windsor Forest. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rew. 11 
ii, Who is it that the King..now guides? lis own hunts- 
men and prickers, 1891 Daily News 12 June 3/1 At Ascot 
..the Royal procession..was headed by Lord Coventry, 
the Master of the Buckhounds, and the whips and ycomen 
prickers in their picturesque uniform of green and scarlet. 

4, An instrument or tool for pricking or piercing. 

at Not, in Wr Wilcker 682/37 Hee punctoriunt, a 
prykker. 1805 Hurton Course Math. 1. 80 With the point 
of a fine pin or pricker, prick through all the corners of the 
plan to be copied. 1875 Sir T. Seaton Fret Cutting 145 
One of the best instruments to use as a pricker js a bit of a 
knitting needle put into a stout handle, and ground to a 
fine point. ‘ rues 

b. in many specific applications; as 

(z) An awl; a brad-awl (cf Prickan); in Sattmaking, a 
tool for making holes in sails. (6) A goad; a spur. (c) 
A priming-iron. {@) In Blasting, A metal rod which is 

laced in the drill-hole during the packing of the charge, 
eaving when it is withdrawn a touch-hole for firing. (¢) 
A fork or prong used in handling sugar; also, a two-pronged 
fork used in handling blubber, ~ (7) A surgical instrument. 
(g) A toothed tool or wheel used for marking equidistant 
holes for stitching leather, etc. (4) Aclimbing-iron, —(é) 
A slender iron rod used in sounding bogs, probing for 
sunken timber, or the like. (7) In some organs, A sinall 
upright rod beneath the front end of each of the manual 
keys, which, when the key is pressed down, transmits the 
motion to other parts of the mechanism so as to open the 
valve and admit air to the pipe. 

1611 Froaio, Agicchiz,..amongst gunners a pricker or 
[priming] iron. 1649 G. Danten Srinarch., Hen. £V, 
cclxxxvill, The Sharpest prickers for his vse, To drive the 
Restive Lords. 1678 Moxon Meek. Hxerc. No.6. 111 Pricker 
is vulgarly called an Awl. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 
xxii, (Roxb.) 280/1 Sugar Boylers Instrnments,..A Lofe 
Pricker or a small Pricker. Tt much resembles the Shoo- 
wnakers or Sadlers Aule.., being a long slender Jron sharp 
»vinted, set in a wooden ronnd head or haft hooped at the 

ottom. 1747 Hlooson Miner's Dict. s.v., It is best..to put 
aw little Clay on the top of the hole, upon the Raming fast 
abont the Pricker. 1788 W. Marsnatn Vorksh. ices 
\E.D.S.2, Pricker,a brad-awl. 1794 Rigging & Seaman 
ship 1. 88 Pricker, a small instrument, like a marline- 
spike..,tomuake the holes with. 1824 Manxorr Derbyshire 
Miner's Gloss. 84 The Pricker_ is then withdrawn, and a 
straw filled with gun-powder, is placed in the hole in its 
stead, which communicates with the powder in the Chamber, 
1836 Uncle Philip's Convers, Whale Fishery 42 The 
pricker..is used in packing the binbher in casks. 1842 
5. Lover Handy Andy iii, Dick poking the tonclt-hole of 
the pistol with a pricker. 1852 Seinen Organ 64 These 
prickers are small pieces of wood a few inches long and 
one third of an inch thick. 2858 Stmmoxns Diet. ‘rade, 
Pricker,..a toothed instrument used hy workmen for stab- 
hing or marking leather, paper, &c. 31869 G. Lawson Dis, 
Eye (1874) 150 If an iridectomy has to be performed, instead 
of tearmg through the lens capsule with the ordinary 
pricker, a pair of fine iris forceps 1s introduced throngh the 
corneal wound. 1875 Kyicnt Dict, Afech, Pricker, 5. 
(Sad-tlery)...6, A tool used to mark stitch-holes so as to 
render them uniform in distance. Jdid., Pricker, 4. a long 
slender iron rod used for probing or sounding the depth of 
a hog or aaa 18.. dun. Philad. & Pennsylo. VW. 
20 (Cent.) He had iron prickers to the hands and feet to 
aid in climbing lofty trees. é 

+5. A pricket candlestick; see PrickET 2. Ods, 
rants 

x52 Inv. Ch, Surrey (1869) 89 Item v candilstyckes ij 
pryckers and ij standardes and one with ij sockes and a 
pryckett in the myddes, 

Pricket (priskét). Forms: 4-6 prik(ic)-, pryk-, 
prek-, prick-; -et, -ett, -ette, 5- pricket; also 
(chiefly S¢.) 5 pre-, prycate, 6 prekat(te, pric- 
catte, (7 ? proket). [app. ad. med. (Anglo-)L. 
priketius (13th c.), £ Eng, prike, Prick sb. + Rom. 
suffix -eétus, -¢tto, -ET.] 

1. A buck in its second year, having straight nn- 
branched horns, Pricket’s sister, a female fallow 
deer in its second year. Cf. Brocket. 

[1285 Close Rolt 14 Edw. f,m. 8 (P.R.O.), Capiendo vaant 
damam et vnum Prikettum de Ceruo...De quibus quidem 
dama et Priketto iidem Robertus et Johannes indictati 
sunt] ¢ 1440 Prong. Parv, 413/1 Pryket, beest, capriolus. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Kiv, The secunde yere a preket. 
1579 Srrnser Sheph, Cad. Dec. 27, I..ioyed oft to chace 
the trembling Pricket. 1657 Veruey Mem. (1894) III. 409 
Non but dows and fannes and prickets and prickets sisters 
-.tuenty shillins a e for all thees. 177a R. Graves 
Spir, Quiz. (1820) LU. 1859 Sodas Cycl. V. 518/1 At 
the second year the..‘ pricket ’ pnts forth a simple ‘dag’, 

th. ¢ranusf. A boy. Obs. 

1s8z Stanyuvest nes 1v. (Arb.) 97 You with your 
pe lorig. fugue prergue tutus) anes loa the victorye 

‘amouse. 1784 Evruinston tr. Afartial tv. 1. xxvii. 180 
Their industry industrious to deride, The pricket points the 
bed; but not the side, 
e, The straight unbranched hom of a buck or 
young stag; a dag. rare. 

1855 Swainson Quadrufeds 296 ‘The bucks. never bear 
other than prickets, or single dags on the head. 

2. A spike on which to stick a candle; hence, 
pricket candlestick, a candlestick having one or 
more of these. 

e14z20 Aaturs of Arih. 43x (Thornton MS.) Preketes 
[Douce ALS, torches, fre¢, ALS, troches] and broketes, and 
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standertis by-twene. ¢x440 Prop. Parv. 413/1 Pryket, 
of candylstykke, or other lyke, séiga. 1534 évv. Wardr. 
Kath. Arragon 41 in Caniden Mise. (1855), Syxe candil- 
styckes .. wherof ij. with prickettes and iii. withe sockettis, 
1ssz fav. Ch. Surrey (1869) 24 Item ij small pEyEele candel- 
slickes, 1859 Jrruson Brittany xii. 195 The thicker end 
{of the taper] was hollowed out for the convenience of 
sticking on the pricket. 1884 A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. 
Egy ft 1. 82 ‘Vhe picture is mounted in a frame : before it is 
fixed a little beam set with a row of prickets for candles. 
1886 Morse Yap. Homes wv. 220 In England the pricket 
candlestick went out of nse a few centuries ago; in Japan 
it is still retained, , 

+3. A candle or taper (orig. such as was stuck 
on a pricket candlestick). Ods. 

41331 JS. Cott. Galba &. iv. MW 45 Item parui torticii 
minores de tribus filis qui vocantur prikettes coram priore 
in cena...viij. priketti ponderant vnam libram cere. 1398 
Tarvisa Barth, De P. Rov. xxiv. (Tollem, MS.) Candelis 
and oper priketis bep set on candelstikkis, and chaunde- 
lers. 1432 [see Percner?), 3527 in Visit. Southwell 
(Camden) 129, iij or iiij poundes of prikketts to burne 
also abowte iny herse. 1557-75 Diurn, Occurr, (Banna- 
tyne CL) 103 Allthe barronis and gentilmen bnre priccattis 
of waix, «1639 Svortiswooo /7ist. Ch. Scot. wv. (1655) 197 
Walking betwixt two ranks of Barons and Gentlemen... 
holding every one a proket [? preket] of wax in their bands. 

+4. A small prick or spike ; a thorn, a prickle. 

168a WueEver Greece 1. 7 Each leaf ended with a Pricket. 


+5. A pinnacle or spire; a pointed finial. Ods. 

¢ 1600 in A. Maxwell Aust. Old Dundee (1884) 150 Ane 
steeple and pricket of ashler wark upon the cast neuk and 
cunyie. 2652 Urqunaat Jewel Wks. (1834) 196 Outjetting 
of kernels, erecting of prickets, barbicans, and such like 
various structures. 3717 Aecords of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 
1. 397 The Contract with the masons for the four vaults of 
the tolbooth and the pricket was £ 1000 Sc. 

+6. A chrysalis. Obs. rave. 

1707 Mortimer f/usé. (1721) 1. 327 To prevent their 
numerous increase on Trees gather them off in Winter, 
taking away the Prickets which cleave to the Branches, and 
burn then. 

7. An old name of the Stonecrops, Sedum acre, 
S. album, and S. reflexum ; = PRICK-MADAS. 

[? From the awl-shaped leaves, or the biting taste of S. acre.] 

1611 Cotar. s.v. foudarbe, Petite loubarbe, the male 
Prickmadame, or Sengreene the lesser; also, Mousetaile, 
Pricket, Stonehore, little Stonecrop, Wall-pepper, Countrey- 
pepper, Iucke of the Butterie. 1866 Treas. Sot., Pricket, 
or Prick-madam, Sedum acre, album, and reflexum, 

Pricking (pri‘kin), 2d/. 56. [f. Prick u+ 
-InG1.) The action of the verb Prick. 

1. Piercing, puncturing, wounding: see the verb. 
With @ and Z/, an instance of this. 

1382 Wrenir Lev, xix. 28 Upon the deed 3e shulen not 
kitte sonre flesh, ne eny. .pryckyngis ge shulen make to gow. 
1607 TorsetL Four. 8. (1658) 475 By thorns and prickings 
of bushes. 1762 Goupsm. Mash Wks. (Globe) 545/2 Conntry 
men are deceived by gamblers, ata ae called Pricking in 
the Belt, orthe old Nob. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Afed. VMI. 
768 The exudation of sebum after pricking is of importance. 

b. The sensation of, or as of, being pricked or 
wounded ; smarting, tingling. 

1178 Lamb, Hon. 145 Per scal beon..[dunge] wid-nten 
prikunge. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. Roxvi. clxxxv. 
(W.de W.) 726 A dronklew mann feleth and is grenyd with 
sore pryckynge [Bod/. AIS. picchinge] and aking in his 
heed. 1605 Suaxs, Afacd. 1v. i. 44 By the pricking of my 
‘Thumbes, Something wicked tbis way comes. ae Mary 
eee IW, Africa 687 Producing terrible pricking and 
itching. ae : : : 

ce. fig. The infliction of mental pain ; grief, dis- 
tress, sorrow ; remorse, compunction, regret. 

c1000 fEraic ffon, (Th.) 11. 88 Hi da sawla toterad mid 
pricungum mislicra gedohta. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2183 M 
payne with prickyng io hert. 1526 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 127 Without _drede or feare, scruple or pryckynoge of 
yence. 1617 Hizaon IVks. 11. 328 ro the pricking and 
astonishing of thy heart, 1815 W. H. Iretano Scvibdieo- 
mania 205 Those elected to this function Ne’er feel the 
prickings of compunction. 

2. The footprint or track of a hare (rarely of 
other heasts). Hence, the tracking of a hare by its 
pricks or footprints; also + pricking geek. 

¢1386 Cuavcer Prod, 191 Of prikyng and of hnntyng for 
the hare. c1g10 tied (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, 
Till she [a bare] be retrened, or pat. .he fade hey poyntynge, 
or pryckynge. 1575 Turner. Venerie 163 If he can finde 
the footing of the hare (which we call pricking). 1616 Surri. 
& Maakn. Country Farine 696 By these traces or footsteps, 
he shall hy little and little picke out which way she is gone, 
and this amongst huntsmen is called the pricking forth of 
the hare. 1630 Bratuwait Eng. Gentlent, (1641) 156 The 

rints and prickings of sundry sorts of beasts might easily 

dice) 1834 Mevwin Anger in Wales I. 262 These 
tracks were sometimes lost..3 but by careful pricking, they 
were hit upon again. , ; 

3. The souring of wine or liquor. 

¢ 1645 Howe Lett, (1650) 1.371 The length of the voyage 
makes them [wines] subject to pricking. 1 G, Sita 
Laboratory 1, 432 To prevent wine from pricking. 

4, The action of spurring or goading onward ; 
instigation, incitement, provocation. Now rare. 

@ 1a28 Ancr. R,234 Seinte Powel hefde.. flesches prikiunge. 
exa3o Hadi Metd, 3 Wid hare pricunges of fleschliche fulden. 
Prz.. tr. Charter of Adelstan in Birch Cart. Sax. 11. 452 
hag by be pricingge of de Haly Goste. 1340 Ayend, 148 

pondres efterward and prekiinde of harde eens. 
wqz2 tr, Secreéa Secret, Priv. Priv, 205 Ofte Prayer 
quynchyth the Pryckynges of vices. 1666 Bunyan Grace 
Aé. 41, 1 did..find in my mind a secret pricking forward 
thereto, 1884 Daily Ted. 12 Sept. 2/1 In former times there 
was a custom called pricking—a sailor got behind a boy and 
forced bim up by digging into him with a sharp marlingspike. 


PRICKLE. 


+5. Peel galloping ; riding. Ods. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Kunt’s 7, 1741 The herandes lefte hir 
prikyng [v.» prykynge, prikking] vp and doun. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 413/2 Prykynge, of hors, cursitacio. 1549 
Compl, Scot. xiv. 114 In_prikkyng contrar ther enemes. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commt, 119 bh, When a benefice or 
prebende is fallen..what busie suite, what gadding and 
prickyng vp and downe. | z 

6. Marking or writing hy means of pricks, dots, 
etc.; tchiefly of music: sce Prick v. 13 (obs.); 
appointing a sheriff: see Prick v.15; tin quol. 
1532-3, figured ornamentation, embroidery (ods.). 
a1sog Proverbs io Grose Antig., Rep. (1809) LV. 405 A 
songe myssonndithe yf the prickynge be not right. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIif, c+ 13 No manne vnder the degree of a 
barons soune .. shall weare any maner embrodery, prick- 
yng or printing with golde, siluer, or other sylke. 1621 
Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) ro For pricking of 
songes and for a new sett of bookes for the Chappell. 1699 
Wantev in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 273 The reducing of 
any ‘Inne in that book to our way of pricking on five lines. 
1755 Carte Hist, Eng. VV. 464 It was now the nsual time 
of the year for the Kings pricking of sheriffs, 181 Sed/ 
fastructor 116 By pricking over the book, is meant an 
examining every article of the Journal against the Ledger. 

7. Fastening with a pin, elc.; dressing up, 
adornment ; = PRINKING. 

€1340 Hamrore Prose Tr. 21 With in thi herte thynkynge, 
boostynge, and prikkynge and preysynge of thi silfe. 14.. 
Voewin Wr.-Wiilcker 583/31 Fixura, prykkynge or festen- 
ynge, sso Latimer Scr, Like zit. 1§ (1562) 116b, 
Women. .hane muche pices when they put on their 
cap, £d/d., They would not make so muche pryckynge yp 
of theym selues as they dooe now a dayes, 

8. fort. The planting oud or off of seedlings. 

1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. xiv. (1813) 189 The pricking 
out the young plants. .whea they are three or four days old. 

9. Pricking up (Vlastering): sce Prick v. 23. 
Also atirid, 

1778 Lo. Manon in PA. Trans. LXVUEL, 887 Common 
coarse Eme and hair (such as generally serves for the prick- 
ing-up-coat in plastering). 1832 pee Brit. (ed. 7) VY. 
678/2 In three-coat plastering on laths..the first [coat] is 
called the pricking up. /did. 679/2 The first, or pricking 
up, is here laid on the laths, the principal object being 
to make the keying complete. x 

10. attrib. and Comd.: + pricking-hat, a riding 
hat; + pricking-knife, a carpenter’s tool; prick- 
ing-note, a note of goods for shipment, on which 
the customs officer pricked each item as it was 
delivered on board, and on which the captain gave 
a receipt for the goods; + pricking-pallet (PALLET 
56.3), a tiding head-piece; pricking-pole, a pole 
with an iron point for propelling a boat; pricking- 
wheel = frick-wheel (sec Prick sb. 21). 

1438 Durham Chapter Munim, Misc. Charters 5603, 
j *prekynghatt coopertum cum Welwete. 1441 Plunzptox 
Corr. (Camden) p. liv, Either a prickinghate or a sallett 
upon their heads. ¢1500 Debate Carpentcr’s Tools in 
Halliwell Mage Poet. 15‘Than bespake the *prykyng-knyfe, 
*He duellys to ny3e the ale-wyfe’. 1858 eae Dict. 
Trade, *Pricking-note, a form of cnstom-house order.. 
delivered by n shipper of goods to the searcher. 141a-z0 
Lypc. Chron. Troy un xxi. (MS. Day 230) If, 102 b/z 
His vanntbrace may be cnred ner A *prikinge palet of plate 
be kever, 1892 P, H. Emerson Son of Mens xv. 153 ry 
my *pricking-pole up. 

Pricking (prickin), 4/2. a. [f& Prick wv. + 
«ING *.] That pricks, in various senses of the verb. 

L. Causing a prick or puncture ; piercing, prickly. 

a1z25 Ancr. RK. 134 Nest is herd, of prikinde bornes 
widnten, & widinnen nesche & softe. 1535 CovernaLe 
Eek. xxviii. 24 She shal no more be a prickinge thorne, & 
an hurtinge brere vnto the honse of Israel. 1 E. G[rint- 
stone] D’Acosda’s Hist, fndies w. xxvi. 282 In a huske 
somewhat bigger, and more pricking than.a chesnut. 1608 
Torsece Serperts (1658) 639 With their pricking stings they 
[bees] grievously wound and torment. ; 

b. ¢ransf. and jig. Producing the sensation of 
being pricked; having a wounding or paining 
effect on the feelings or mind; causing a sharp 
sudden pain ; piecing: smarting. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hymself ryght 
curyously from the Pe yng sawtes and watche of the 
world the flesshe and the denyll. 1528 Paynet. Saderne’s 
Regim, Ej, Myltke..is good agaynst prickynge humours in 
the entrayles. 1629 T. Browne tn Darcie's Ann, QO. Eliz 
11. 371 Marshall Byrone, who with pricking words wonnded 
the Muiesty of the King, was now beheaded. 1656 RiocLey 
Pract. Physick 140 here is oo pricking cold. 1834. + Forses 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 473 Attended with pricking 
pains in the right side, 

+2. That presses forward; keen, eager. Ods. 

1575 Appius & Virginia in Mazi. Dodsley 1V. 112 The 
pert and pricking prime of youth onght chastisement to have. 

+3. Goading, stimulating. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Lag. Secretary 1. (1623) 46 The Hortatorie 
and Dehortatorie are a little more vehement, stirring and 
pricking then the others. 

4. Pointed or arrect, as an ear. - 

1610 B. Jonson Afasgue of Oberon 73 Stick our pricking 
ears With the pearl that Tethys wears. 1614 Marnua 
Cheap Husé. v i. (1668) 2 A small thin ear short and pricking, 


Prickle (pri*k’l), 53.1 Forms: 1 pricels, pricel, 
inflected -ele, -le, 4-5 prykel, -yl, 5 -elle, 5-6 
prikle, 6 Sc. prickil, 6-7 prickel, -ell, 6- 
prickle. [OE. fricel, later form of pricels, f. 
slem déric- of prician to Prick + instrumental 
suffix -e/s from earlier -zs/ = OHG., -zs/7 :-WGer. 
*.tsja, Ch MDu, MLG. prickel, prékel, Du, 


PRICKLE. 


prikkel, LG, prickel a prickle, sting, spur, etc, | 

In later limes the suffix was app. sometimes asso- 

ciated with the dim. -e/, -/e from Fr., and a prickle 

viewed ag a small prick. See also PritcHus.} 
+1. A thing to prick with; a goad. Qds. 

@ 1000 in Addhclue Gloss. (Napier) 4228 and 4656 Stivendis, 
pricelsuin. ¢€1000 Ags. Gosp., Luke Pref, Wid priclain eft- 
dragend (L. contra stinulos recalcitrantem), 1330 R. 
Brusxxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16218 Peada poyned hym als 


i 
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aprykel. ¢1qoo Land Troy Bk, 6578 Wel ney his flanke 
his strak he tecles, And strikes him with spere and pricles. 
c1gga Promp. Pare. ary Prykyl.., stemeulus, aculeus; 
idem quod pryk. 1570 Levins Jfanip. 121/41 A Prickle, 
stimulus. 1609 Biste (Douay) Zeclus. xxxviil. 26 That 
holdeth the plough, aad glorieth in the goade, driveth oxen 
with the prickle, and converseth in their workes. 

+2. A pricking or goading sensation. Ods. 
aroga Lider Scintill, xviii. co 87 Peenne mid oferfytle 
wamb byd abened pricelas (L. acadeé] galnysse beod awehte. 
21050 Byrktferth’s Handboc ia Anglia (1885) VIII. 307 Ac 
seo raeding piagd pene scoliere mid scearpum pricele. 1303 
R. Brusne Handl. Synne 8485 Y fele a ful hard prykyl 
pat my flesshe tenptep me mykyl. ‘ y. i 

+3. A small mark or character in writing ; a jot, 
iota; a minute fraction, part, or particle; = Prick 
36. 3, 5. Obs. (Only OF.) 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v.18 fota unum ( gloss] foruord 
ved pricle an vel enne, aut uaus apex enne pricle ved stazfes 
hated non prateribit ne forges. — Luke xii, 59 Done | 
hletmeste pricclu [Ruskw. latemestu pricia]. | 
+4. The sting of an insect. O6s. | 
erar2 Hoccreve De Neg, Princ. 3376 (Royat MS.) Senek 
scithe how the kyng and the leder GF bees prikles hathe he 
right none,..Othir bees prikles han euerychone. | 

5. A rigid sharp-pointed process developed from | 
the hark or any part of the epidermis of a plant, | 
consisting of a compound hair. | 

Batanically, a prickée differs from a thors or spine in that | 
it nay be peeled off with the epidermis and does not graw 
from the wood of the plaat; but popularly a prickle is a 
smaller or finer kind of prick or tharn, and the prickles of | 
the rase are commonly called zhorns. 

1440 (see 1]. 1880 Lyty Zuphues (Arb) 388 Nettles.. | 
laue nv prickells, yet they sting. 1660 R. Coxe Porver & 
Subj. 63 No roses without prickles. «1672 Sterry reed. 
IVidd (1675) 157 It hath prickels to guard those Roses fram | 
rash and rude hands. 1776 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) | 
1]. 188 The prickles at the edge of the leaves.. readily dis- 
tinguish this from the Gla/fus] seontanum, 1870 Hooker | 
Stud, Flora 123 Rosa canina.. distinguished fram spinosis- 
sinta by its hooked prickles, 

6. A hard-pointed spine or outgrowth of the 
epidermis of an animal, as in the hedgehog; for- 
merly applied also to the quills of the porcupine. 

t Marcet Gr. Fores? 89 Almost on euerie prickle or 
brestle he getteth an Apple or Grape. 1577 NoxtHprooke 
Dicing Ga 84 Histrix is a little beast with speckled 
prickles on his back. 1661 Lovett Alis?. Anim. & Alin. 74 
the Urchin] of the Sea, drunk with the prickles, expelleth 
the stone. /4id.102 Parcupine. They have..on the back and 
sides diverse coloured prickles. 184a Hoop Atlmaznsegg, 
Dream xiv, He lies like a hedgehog rotl’d up the wrang | 
way, Tormenting himself with his prickles. | 

b. One of the minute spines on a prickle-cell. 

1899 Adbui?’s Syst. Med, V111. 881 The prickle cells in 
the neighbourhood of the lacunz, which are found here and 
there over the papilla, have fost their prickles. 

7. fg. Something that pricks the mind or feelings. 
\Chiefly in 7.) 

1638 Baxer tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol, IL) 128 The wisedome 
of the Cardinall will strip off all the thorny prickles of 

assion, 1682 Dryoen Jfedad 148 The man who laughed 

ut once.. Might laugh again to see a jury chaw The prickles 
of unpalatable law. 1705 tr. Cozwley's Plants Wks, 1711 
11. 364 The Rose has prickles, so has Love, ‘Though these 
a little sharper prave. 

+8. =I 1LE-FIsH b. Oés. 

1681 Grew Afnseuner. vy. ili, 143 The Prickle or longest 
Vile-Fish. .an the sides hinderly grows a little short Prickle 
upon the centre of every Scale. 

9. attrib, and Comb, as prickle-edge; prickle- 
armed, -edged, -nosed, -shaped adjs.; t+ prickle- 
apple, = PRICKLED afp/e; prickle-cell, Bio/. a 
descriplive term applicd to the round cells found 
in the deeper layers of stratified epitheliam, hear- 
ing fibrils or minute spines; +prickle-fish, the 
stickleback; prickle-layer, the lowest layer of 
epidermis, made up of prickle-cells (Billings Dict, 
Med, 1890); tpriokle-palm = frickly pain 
(PRICKLY @. 3); prickle-tree, the Spindle-tree : 
see Evonyaus; prickle-yellow, prickly yellow- 
wood: see PRICKLY 3, 

168: Grew Mfnszrst U1. 1. ti. 186 Part of a *Prickle-Apple. 
«sThe Fruit is remarkable for the several Tussucks or 
Bunches of Thoras wherewith it is armed all round about. 
e1620 T, Rosinson Mary Magd. 1. 310 No thistle heere 
was seen, no “pricle-armed tharne. 1890 Biutincs Aled, 
Dict.,*Prickle-cells. 1899 Adébutt’s Syst. Afed, VIL. 542 
The prickle layer is thinned or absent, and the prickle cells 
flattened horizontally, 1885-8 Facce & Pve-Smitn Princ 
Med.(ed. 2)1.119 Nat infrequently some of the cells [af kera- 
toid carcinoma] have *prickle-edges, exactly as in certain 
layers of the epidermis. 1857 Gossz Creation 136 Its great 
*prickle-edged stiff leaves grow in long diagonal rows. 
1668 CHARLETON Oxomtast. 144 Atherina ..the *Prickle 
fish. 168: Grew Jfuseun 1, vu. ii.162 The *Prickte-Nos’d 
Beetle. .hath only a small short Prickle. 1684 tr. Bucaniers 
Anter, egg sort of these Palm-trees is called *Prickle- 

Palm .. by reason it is infipitely full_of prickles. 1776 
Witnerine Brit, Plants (1796) 1V. 105 Leaves..edged with 
*prickle-shaped substances the same as thase an the surface, 
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1607 Torset, Four. Beasts (1658) 190 The *prickle or 
spindle tree (called also Euanyimus). A E 

Ilence Pri-cklet, sonce-c/., a minute prickle; 
+ Pri-cklish a., somewhat prickly. 

1878 Ocre tr. Kerner's lowers & Unbidden Guesisiv. 76 
The under side..being studded .. with numerous sharp 
pricklets. 1698 J. Petiver in PAI. Trans. XX. 328 The., 
Leaves stand on a pricklish or rough Footstalk, 

Prickle (pri'k’l), s4.° [Derivation obscure.] 
A wicker basket, esp. for fruit or flowers. ? Ods, 

1609 N. lf. Fruiterers Secrets 17 When your baskets or 

rickels be ful, 1625 B. Joxson Pan's Anniversary 21 

ain roses still,. and fill Your fragrant prickles for a secand 
shower, 1883Symonps Shaks, Predec. ix.(1g00) 278 Nymphs, 
carrying prickles, or apea wicker baskets. 

attrib, 1693 Evetyn De la seer Compl. Gard. VW. 181 
‘he prickle Baskets, and Hand-barrows should at this time 
be plyed with the greatest vigour and diligence. 

b. Also used in specific senses: see quots. 

1674 in Strype Stow's S127v, (1754) I. v. xxi. qag/1 For 
each Prickle or Basket, holding not above one Bushel, 
one Ilalf-penny ger Day. 1825 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., 
Prickle, a basket or measure of wicker work among 
fruiterers. Formerly made of briers. Hence, perhaps, the 
name. 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour |. 27/2 The prickle is a 
brawn willow basket, in which walants are imported. from 
the Continent; they are about thirty inches deep, and in 
bulk rather larger than a gallon measure; they are used unly 
by the vendors of walnuts. 1858 Simmonus Dict. 7'rade, 
Prickle, a sieve of filberts, cantaining about dacwt 

Prickle (prik’), 7. [Partly f£ Prickne sd.); 
= MDu, MLG. préfelen, MDu. prickelen, Du. 
prikkelen, LG. prikkeln, prickeln, whence G. 
prickeln to prickle, sting, prick. Partly dim. of 
Prick 2] 

1. trans. (or aébso/.) To prick, as with a goad or 
other sharp instrument ; hence, to goad, instigate. 

1513 Dovuctas nes xu. Pral. 299 Se pryklyng hyr grene 
curage for to crowd In amorus voce and wowar soundis 
Yowd. 1570 Luvins A/lanip. 122/3 To Prickle, stimudare. 
1585 Lerten Vous. Notadle Th. (1675) 16 The outward 
part of the Nettle, doth sting, prickle, or buru. 1693 Can- 
GREVE Old Bach. ui. x, You Rave such a beard, and would 
sa prickle ane. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prickde, to prick. 
1876 ‘I’. S. Ecan Heine's Atta Troll, etc. 222 1F that point 
I shall once unpack, “Iwill prickle and hackle your faces. 

b. éransf. To affect with a prickling sensation. 

1855 Tennyson A/and 3. xiv. 36, 1.. elt a horror over me 
creep, Prickle my skin and catch my breath. 

+2. fig. To affect with a feeling of pain or com- 
punction. Oés. Cf. Prick v. 2. 

1goo-20 Duxsar Poews xxix. 15 My panefull purss sa 
prikillis me, /4f, 20 Sa pricliss me. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
62 Thay war priklit in thair hartis and said to hime..quhat 


3. tntir. To tingle as if pricked. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 42 His finger 
burned and prickled. 1872 Texnyson Gareth § Lyn. 1361 
Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath his helm. i 

4, trans. To sprinkle or cover with minute 
points; to dot. rare. 

1888 Harper's Mag. ae 753 Evening shadowed; the 
violet deepened aad prickled itself with stars. | 

§. intr, To rise or stand up like prickles. Cf. 
Prick z. 28. 

1905 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 305/2 The roofs of gray shingles 
or red tiles prickling up through the mass of greenery. 

Hence Pri‘ckling vé/. sé. and ffi, a. 

1sgo Srenser /*. Q. 1, v. 29 The fragrant Eglantine did 
spred His prickliag armes, entrayld with roses red. 1656 
W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 258 With very little 
pricklings, Itchiag. 1726 Moxra Avat. Nerves (1741) 63 
The Numnaess and Prickling we..feel point out the Course 
of this Nerve, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxiii. (1856) 289 
‘The wiad was like prickling needles. 

Prickle-back., Also8-bag. [fPrroxLeE sd,1 
+ Back s6.1] Name of the three-spined stickleback, 

1746 Arperon in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 424 Observations 
made an the Baansticle, or Pricktebag, alias Prickle-back, 
1987 Best Angling (ed. 2) 4 ‘The Commen Prickle Back, 
Sharpling, or Banstickle. 1843 James Forest Days i, A 
httle rivulet, full of pricklebacks, 

+ Prickled pare), a. Obs, [f. PRIcKLE 56.1 
+-ED?.] Furnished or set with prickles ; prickly. 
Prickled apple: app. the fruit of Anona mutri- 
cata, the sour-sop. Prickled pear = next. 

1598 FLorto, Sorce, an herbe..whereof be two kindes, the 
one prickled, the ather not prickled. 1607 Torsetn Four 
Beasts (1658) 546 Within which the beast draweth up his 
body, as a Hedge-hag doth within his prickled skin. 1610 
Jovroan Discov. Bermudas 15 The Country yeeldeth 
diuers fruits, as prickled peares. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit, 
Past. u. iii. 63 The little Redbrest to the prickted thorne 
Return'd, 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 7a The Prickled 
apple .. is shap’t like the heart of an Oxe,..a faint gecen on 
the outside, with many prickles on it, the tast very like a 
musty Limon. 1725 Braotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Spinach, 
Having its Corners very sharp-pointed and prickled. 

+ Pri‘ckle-pear. Obs. [f. Prickte 53,1 + 
Pear sb; cf. prick-pear.| = PRICKLY PEAR. 

1624 Carr. Sarna Virginia y. 170 The Prickell-peare 
--grawes like a shrub by the ground, with broad thick 
leaues, all quer-armed with long and sharpe dangerous 
thornes. 1697 Damrier Voy. round World (x699) 222 Here 
are several sarts of Fruits, as Guavo's, Pine-apples, Melons 
and Prickle-Pears. Lbid., The Prickle-Pear Bush, or Shrub, 
«3 ar 4 foot high. 1792 Mar. Riopetn Voy. Madeira 86 
A.tribe of the cactus, or Fer species, 

Prickless (pri‘klés), a. [f Prick 53. +-LEss.] 
Having no pricks ; without a sting ; thornless. 

€t41a Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 3376 (Hari. MS.) Senck 
seith how be kyng and pe ledere Of bees is prikkéles. 160% 
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Hotrann Pliny 1. 128 Smooth and pricklesse plants. Mod. 
A prickless species of thistle. 

Pri‘ckliness. [f. PrickLy + -Ness.] The 
quality of being prickly. 

1661 J. Cuiorey Brit. Baconica 105 The sharp prickli- 
ness of its finnes. 1725 Beavisy “/am. Dict. IL sox. 
Presage, A Thistle. assuming a new Form, and without 
any prickliness. 1878 A. Yorses in Daily News 15 Aug. 
6/2 Closer Roreetion disclused the furious and impossible 
prickliaess of their surface. 

+ Pri-ckling, sd. Ods. [f. Prick sb. + -Line 1.] 
A name of the stickleback. 

1668 Cuarnitox Oxomast, 161 Piscicudus Aculeatus.. 
the Banstickle, or Prickling. 1696 PAél. Trans. XIX. 348 
A small Fish, called. .Stichle-dack, elsewhere Prickting. 

Pricklouse (pri‘kjlous). Now dal, Also 8- 
prick-the(-a)-louse. A derisive name fora lailor. 

ts00-20 Dunpar Poems xxvii. 5 Betuix a telgour and ane 
sowtar, A pricklouss and aue hobbell clowttar, 1587 Di>- 
ham Depos. (Surtees) 322 Pricklouse that thou arte. 1668 
R. D’Esreaxce ! 7s. Oeev. (1708) 151 ‘he poor Prick-Lice 
were dama’dly startled at that, for fear they should not get 
in. 1709 O. Dykes Lng. Prov. & Ref. (ed. 2) 117 What an 
ignorant Presumption. .for an impudent Prick-lowse to set 
up fora Lawyer, or u Statesman. @1796 Buns -tusiv. to 
failor ii, Gace mind your seam, ye prick-the-louse, An’ jag: 
the-flae. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prickea-louse, a 
conteaniptuous name fer a tailor. 

Prickly (pri'kli), a. [f. Prick ie 5d.1+-y.J 

L. Uaving,armed with, or full of prickles; aculeate. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxxiv. zoo The leaues of Holly are 
..full of sharpe poyntes or prickley corners. @ 1661 FULLER 
Worthtes, Middlesex (1662) 11.152 Mr. Jolin Denley.. began 
to sing a Psalm at the Stake, and Dr. Story..caused a 
prickley fagot to be hurled in his face, which so hurt hin, 
that he bled therewith. 1774 Gotosm. Vat, f7ist. (1776) V1. 
315, | examine its fins, whether they be prickly or soft. 
1784 Cowrer 7 ash 1. 527 The common, overgrown with fern, 
aad rough With prickly gorse. 1870 HooniK Stud. /lora tz0 
Rose. Erect sarmentose or climbing shrubs, usually prickly. 

b. fig. Full of contentions or irritating points; 
difficult to deal with. 

187% E. I. Burr Ad Fidem xi. 217 Prickly Christianity. 
1882-3 Schaf's Fncych. Relig. Kuowl, VW. 943/2 The 
discussion over this extremely complicated and prickly 
question is not yet closed. 1894 Zdler Sept. 207 Ansious 
to try, in his own person, the effect of wedding what one 
may call the Prickly Young Person. nee . 

2, Having a sensation as of many pricking points ; 
smarting, as if full of prickles; tingling. 

1836 J. M. Guiry Vagendic's Formud. 4 Vhe patient com. 
plained of a prickly feeling of the limbs. 1902 Buchan 
Watcher ly Threshold 81 The skin graws het and prickly. 

3. Special collocations: prickly ash, an aromatic 
N, American shrub, Yauchoxylum americanum ys 
prickly back, (a) = PRICKLE-BACK ; (0) sec quot. 
1890; prickly box: sce Box sé.1 3¢; prickly 
broom, the whin or furze, V/ex exropeus ; prickly 
bullhead, a freshwaler fish of the genns Coétzs 
(Webster 1864); prickly cedar: see CEDAR ; also 
applied to an cvergreen shruh of Tasmania and 
Victoria, Cyathodes Oxycedrus; prickly fern, 
rigid species of the genus /lystichum; prickly 
grass, any species of Zchinochloa; prickly 
lettuce, Wild Lettuce, Lactuca Seartola; prickly 
palm, pole, a slender West Indian palm, Bactrts 
Phinierana; prickly rat, any one of the specics 
of Clenomys and allied genera of S. American 
burrowing rodents, the hair of which is usually 
intermingled with sharp spines (Webster 1890); 
prickly samphire, the sca-parsnip, Echkinophora 
spinosa; prickly withe, a cactaccons plant of 
Jamaica and Mexico, Cercus triangularis ; prickly 
yellowwood (also prickle-yellow), a West Indian 
tree, Yanthoxylum caribeum. See also PRICKLY 
pear. Prickly CoMFREY, GLasswort, Porry, 
Tan, etc, : see the sbs, 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 3x The whole boltam 
covered with the “prickly ash. 1817 J. Brapsury 7'rav. 


Amer, 30 The underwood cansisted chiefly af the prickly 
ash 1 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal.(ed, 4) 174 Tom Cods,.. 
*Prickly Backs...Dog Fish. Bilt Fish. 1890 Cent. Dicé., 


Pricklyback, the edible crab, Cadtinectes hastatns, when 
the new shell is only partially hardened ; a shedder (Long 
Island). 186a Anstep Channel fst. u. viii. (ed. 2) 182 
The *prickly fern (Polystichum aculeatum) .. exccedingly 
abuadant ia Englaad and Jersey, 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby [sles 36 VWethe *Prickly-Palm hefore described, 
affard Wine. 1725 SLoane Famaicall. 121 *Prickly Pole. 
The Stem is very small,..and thick beset with large and 
long prickles round it, /éfd. 155 *Prickly Withe, This 
plant has several small roots sticking to the bark of trees. 

4. Comb., as prickly-cupped, -headed, -stemmed, 

31858 Homans Cycl. Comm, s.v. Leather, the acora cups 
of Quercus Ai gilops, or prickly-cupped oak, grawing in the 
Morea. 1871 Kincstev Aé Last x, The prickly-stemmed 
scarlet-flowered Euphorbia. 187a Roxutledge’s Ev. Bay's 
Ann, June 419/1 The prickly-headed Poppy. 1. 

Prickly heat. A common name for Lichen 
éropicus, an inflammatory disorder of the sweat 
glands, prevalent in hot countries, characterized by 
eruption of small papules or vesicles, accompanied 
by a sense of pricking or burning. 

1736 Westey Iks. (1830) I. 36, 1 found she had only the 
prickly heat, a sort of rash, 1822 J. Funt Let?, Amer. 
10 Called the prickly heat, from the pungent feeling that 
attends it. 1898 P.. Manson 7vop. Diseases xxxviL 55%. 
1899 4 Ubutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 586 ‘ Prickly heat’, in whic 
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the papules are formed by the blocking of the mouths of the 
sweat-pores. ; ; 

Prickly pear. The name given lo various 
species of the cactaceous genus Ofuzdéa, prickly 
plants with pear-shaped fleshy edible fruit; also 
the fruititself, Formerly also Prick-fear, Prickle- 
pear, Prickled pear. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. App. 322 Prickly Pear, Cactus. 
1764 GaaisceR Sugar-Cane 1. 536 On this lay cuttings of 
the prickly pear ; ‘hey soon a formidable fence will shoot. 
31825 Geatl. Mag. XCV. 1, 318 The Jack-fruit, sweet sops, 
sour sops, mannees, prickly pears. 1870 Disracui Lothair 
Ixxvi, Gardens enclosed with hedges of prickly pear. 1877 
C. Gente Christ (1879) 19 He will recognize such fruits as 
the lime, the banana, the almond, and the prickly pear. 

altrii, 1832 J, A. Heraun Vay, & Menu. Midshipur. ix. 
(1837) 174 An arid plain, with straggling hedges of prickley 
pear bushes, 18399 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 272 Prickly- 
pear hedges, enclosing black-looking Palmyra-trees. 

Pri‘ck-madam. //erd. ? Otis. Also 7 prick- 
my-dame, [Altered from F. trigue-madame (18.45 
in Hatz.-Darm.): see Littré.] An old name of the 
Stone-crops, esp. Sedu acre; also S. album and 
S. reflexunt 

1545 Ecvot Dict. Afzoon, .. called .. singrene or house- 
leeke.. The lesse .. is called in english pricke madame. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxvii. 114 Prickmadame hath small 
narrow thicke and sharpe poynted leaves. 1688 R. Hotwe 
Armoury 1. 73/2 Leaves long and slender, and thick, like 
Prick-my-dame. /déd¢. 99/1 Prick Madam, or stone Crop. 
«-It is termed also Trick Madam. 1883 Cassel/’s Fav. 
ag. Oct. 672/2 Sweet country flowers.. pansy, rose, lady- 
smock, prick-emadam, &c. 

Prick-mark. [f. Puck sb. 10+ Mark 30.1] 

tl. Archery. The mark aimed at; the bull’s-eye ; 
hence fg., an end, aim, object. Os. rare. 

agg6 Witnats Dyct, (1566) 64a/2 The pricke markes, 
dicuntur destinata, 1863 Burgh Rec. Edind, (1875) V1. 
168 Within the said space..salbe maid dry buttis and prik 
merkis. 1588 A. Kina tr. Canisius’ Catech, 29 Baith ye 
beginning and prikmark of our wil, and of al our doings. 

%. A mark made by pricking, a prick on a surface, 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 206 With the points of, your 
Compasses. .describe a Circle. ., by placing one Foot in the 
prick-mark, and turning abont the other Foot. 1875 Sir T. 
Seaton fret Cutting 144 Pick out lightly the whole pattern. 
A single line of prickmarks will suffice for the stems. 

Pri‘ck-me-dai'nty, sd. and a. Now Se. or 
arch, Also 6 pryeckmedenty, prickmydante; 
9 prig-, prick-my-dainty, prick ma dainty, 
-denty. [f. Prick v. (sense 20) +Mr+ Daryty a} 

A. sd. One who dresses in a finical manner, or 
is ridiculously exact in dress or carriage’ (Jam.) ; 
one who is affectedly finical ; a dandy. 

a1g29 Sxeiton ZL Aummyng 582 ‘here was a prycke- 
medenty, Sat lyke a seynty, And began to paynty, «\s thonghe 
she would faynty, 1548 2. Ocnyne Sev Aij, If any 
prety pivchemyilanie shal happen to spy a note in thys 
godly labour. “ a@1gsg Uoate AKayster D. at. iil. (Arb.) 36 
Mary then prickmedaintie come toste me a fig. 1576 
Newton Leauie's Complex. (1633) 63 As some nice Dames 
and Prickmedainties..curionsly combe and bring their 
haires into a curled fashion and crisped lockes. 1898 Lp. FE. 
Hamitton A/awhin vi. 75 She..took it to be one of her 
young prick-me-dainties coming a-jinking after her. | 

B. adj. Excessively or affectedly precise in per- 
sonal adornment; over-nice, finical, 

1820 Hoa in Blackw. Fag. VI. 392 One can’t think the 
blacksmith had been jealous Of any of these prig-iny-dainty 
fellows. 3824 Scotr St. Ronav's xii, It's an ill world since 
sic prick-my-dainty doings came in fashion, 1897 L. Kratu 
Bonnie Lady vii. 67 What a high-beadit, prickmadenty lady 
he had in his mind's eye. : 

Pricknickety, -nikity, ¢. Sc. arbitrary var. of 
PERNICKETY @. 

1845-67 Autobiog. Eliz. Grant (1898) 311, ] was by nature 
tidy, had all the Raper methodical pricknikity wa 

Prick-post. [f. Prick s6.+ Post sd.1] (See 
quot. 1842-76.) 

1587 Harrison gan xii. (1877) 1. 233 In the open.. 
conntries they are inforced for want of stnfie to vse no studs 
at all, hut onlie franke posts, raisins, beames, prickeposts, 

roundsels,..and such principals. 1663 Gersiea Counsel 67 
Prick post seven inches one way. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
163 Prick-Posts, Posts that are framed into Bressummers, 
between Principal-Posts, for the strengthning of the Carcass. 
1776 G. Sempre Buidding in Water 115 ‘Che Prick-posts.. 
are designed to shorten the bearing. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Prick Post, the same asa Queen Post of a roof, Also 
the posts in a wooden building placed between the principal 
posts at the corners, Also the posts framed into the breast- 
summer, between tbe principal posts, for strengtheaing the 


carcass of a house, 
Pri‘ck-seam. [f. Prick sd. or v. + SEAM] 


1 
1 


A partienlar stitch used in glove-sewing. Also | 


attrib. and comb., as prick-seant sewer, sewing. 
1632 B. Joxson AMfagn, Lady w. i, With your Prick-seam, 
and through-stitch. 2635 Korb, Ballads VIL. 142 If that 
a Glover marrys me, part of his Trade I know, Whether it 
cal or prick-seam be, that makes the braver shnw. 1839 
re Dict Arts 599 Adapted for what are called ‘drawn 
sewing, and prick-seam sewing’. 1884 Pad Afal/G.16 May 
4/2 Around ‘Torrington, in Devon, for instance, are the 
best prick-seam sewers in the country, | s 
Hence Pri-ck-seamed a., sewn with prick-seam. 
1624 in Archzologia XV. 16: Item fora pare pe seamed 
gloves o. 1. 4. 1635 T. Crantey Amanda xiv. 3: White 
‘prick-seam'd Gloves of Kid, full many a paire. ; 
+Pri‘ck-shaft. Oés. An arrow or ‘shaft’ for 


shooting at the ‘ prick” (Prick sé. to). a. 
~ 3938 in Priory of Hexham (Surtees) I. App. p. clxiv, My 
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howe and my qwyver with prike shaftes. rsqz Act 33 
tien. Vii 1,c.9 & 2 Noe person above the saide age of xxiitj 
yeres shall shoote at any marke of xj score yardes or under, 
withe anye prickshafte or fleight. 1551 Tuanea Herbal i. 
F vb, Flechers make prykke shaftes of byrche becanse it is 
henier than espe is, 1633 Rowtev Match at Midnight u. 
i, in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 39 Why, to shoot at butts, when 
you should nse prick-shafts. ; 

Prick-song (pritkisy). Afws. Obs. exc. List. 
(Shortened from the early form pricked song, prickt 
soug: cf, Puick v, 13 and sé, 3.) 

1. orig. pricked song: Music sung from notes 
written or ‘pricked’, as distinguished from that 
sung from memory or by ear; written vocal music. 

a, 1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 17, I wille yt on the day 
of myn intirment be songge a messe of prikked oe 
Seynt Marie anter. 1556 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 70 The 
said Sir Johne sall study continualie qnhill he be cunnand in 
prikat sang. 1597 Moriry /utrod. Alus, Title-p., The first 
teacheth to sing with all things necessary for the know- 
ledge of pricktsong. 1606 Hottaxo Swelou, 187, Beeing 
imoch delighted with the Alexandrines praises in prict song. 

B. 1519 /aterl. Four &lent. (Percy Soc.) 50 Pes, inan, 
pryksong may not be dispysyd.  1g22 Churchw, Act. St. 
Giles, Reading 16 Paid for a boke of priksong iij*. 1607 
Cuarman Bussy D'Ambois1. i. Wks. 1873 LH. 16, Lean sing 
prickesong, Ladie, at first sight. 1872 Etacomee Cd, Bells 
Devon, Bells af Ch, ix. 457 The staff is of five lines, and the 
notes are of the lozenge Wan usually seen in prick-song of 
the period. 5 i 

2. esp. A written descant or accompanying melody 
to a ‘plain-song’ or simple theme; hence, gers. 
descant or ‘counterpoint’ accompanying a simple 
melody (also jig.) 

tgoz Douctas /’al, ffo2. soo In modnlatioun hard 1 play 
and sing Faburdoun, pricksang, discant, conntering.. 15¢3 
Aten, Kipon (Sourtees) 1V, 276 Nollus diaconus, .-admittator 
nisi seit distincte cantare cantum planum, et eciam fractuin, 
viz. prykesange. 513 Priket sang; 1545 Priksong {see 
Puainx-sone 1). 1593, . Barnes Parthenophil § P. Elegy 
xiv. in Arb. Garner V.425 I'll sing my Plain Song with the 
turtle dove; And Prick Song, with the nightingale rehearse ! 
a 1670 Hacner Aédp, Williams 1. (1692) 91 The unsatisfied 
that sung so far ont of tone, had another ditty to their 
prick-song. 1776 Sia J. Hawkins Gex. dist. Afus. Uo. x. 
243 From the preference which the old writers give to 
written descant, which they termed Prick-song, in regard 
that the harmony was written or pricked down, 

3. atirib., as prick-song book, lesson, music, ete. 

31518 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) calt> x. 232 Item to Doctor 
Fairfax, for a pricksonge boke xx li. 1329-30 Nec. St. Afary 
at fill 351 Paid to sare Northfolke for prykkyd song 
bokes. ¢ 1847 in Strype Zeed. Alem, (1721) th App. A.r 
Which mass {being Jsolemnely sungin prick song descant,an 
organ playing. 198 E. Gitrin Sérad. (1878) 20 Vee that 
have beanty and Withall no pitty, Are like a prick-song- 
lesson without ditty. @ 1668 Lasseis Vay. ftaly (1670) 1, 34 
They sing .. withont pricksong musick, organs, or other 
instruments, nosing only the ancient Ru eare: 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1. 572 The... Archb. [Warham] left all... the 
prick-song books belonging to his Chappel, to New coll. 

+b. Prieksongwort, an old name for the herb 
‘honesty’ (Luuaria), bearing flat round pods. Oés. 

1597 Gerarot fHeréal it. cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower, or money flower, siluer plate, Prick- 
songwoort,..& omong our women it is called Honestie. 


+ Pri-ck-timber. O¢s. [See Prick sd. 14.] 
a. The Spindle-tree: = Pricxwoop a, b. The Dog- 
wood: = Pricxwoop b; also prich-tineber tree. 

a. 578 Lyte Dodoens vi. \xxix, te This plant ..some call 
..in Englishe, Spindeltree, and Pricke ‘Timber: bycause 
the timber of this tree serueth very well to the making both 
of Prickes and Spindelles. @ 1697 Avarey Nat. /Jist. Welts. 
(1847) 56 The butchers doe make skewers of it, becanse it 
doth not taint the meate as other wood will doe: from 
whence it hath the name of prick-timber. 1753 CuamBEeRs 
Cycl. Supp. App., Prick-timber,a name sometimes givea to 
the Euonymus, or spindle-tree. A 4 

b. 1578 Lyte Doaoens v1. li. 726 The wilde Cornell tree, is 
called..in Englishe.. Dogge berie tree, nnd the Pricke 
timber tree, bycause Butchers vse to make prickes of it. 
1611 Cotcr., Corniliier femelle, Hounds-tree, Dog-berrie 
tree, Prick-tymber tree. 


+ Pri-ck-tree, Ols. [See Prick sb. 14.] a. 
The Wild Cornel; =next, b. b. The Spindle-tree ; 
sz next, a. @. The Alder Bucklhorn, Adanenzes 


Frangula, 

rgsz Turner /ferbad 1. pe b, Sume because bucheres vse 
to make prykkes of it call it [cornel] pryke tree. 1597 
Geraaot Herbal un. ci. 1286 Alnus nigra, siue frangula.. 
is called in English Aller tree, and of diners Butchers Pricke 
tree. 1671 SKINNER Béymol. Ling. Augl., Bot. Butcbers 


Prick tree, Zuonymtus, 
Privcckwood. {See Prick sd. 14.) a. The 


Spindle-tree, Zzonymus exropeus. ? Obs. b. The 
Wild Comel or Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea. dial. 
a. 1661 Lovet. Mist, Anim. § Min, 15 They pelanad | 
are hurt by aconite, nereon, prickwood, savin,. .and scortch- 
ing fennel. 1760 J. Lee /ntvod. Bot. App. 323 Prick Wood, 
Euonyntus. 1861 Miss Paart Flower. Pl. V1. 64 Euonymeus 
Europeus (Common Spindle-trec).. known to the old 
English herbalists chiefly by the name of Prickwood. 

b. 1869 Hardwicke's Sc. Gossip 1 Fel. 30/1 The Dog- 
wood (Cornus sanguinea) means dagge-wood, dagge bein; 
the old English equivalent for a dagger, and the woo 
having been used for skewers...In Buckinghamshire it is 
still called Prickwood and Skewerwood. 1886 Baitren & 
Hott cite it from MN. Bucks. i E 

Pricky (priki), 2. Now dial. [f Putck sb. + 
-¥.] Furnished with pricks or spines; prickly. 

1548 Pricky Sperage [see Paicit sd. 12], 1578 Lyre Dodocus 
Iv. xxvil. 485 The whiche beareth rongh an: prickie buttons. 
60x Houtann Piiny xix. tit. LI. g A prickie stalke it [Madder] 
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hath of the owne. /d/d. 10 Prickie moreover it [Soap-wort] 
islikeathorne, [1684 Banks’ Ab. Oucen “pil., But Nolens- 
Volens, Pricky must appear.) 1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. cites 
it from Scotland to Kent. 

b. Comb. Prieky-back or pricky-back ur- 
chin, prieky urchin, dal. ihe hedgehog. 

1796 W. Marsuatt Vords. (ed. 2) 11. 337 Pricky Urchin: 
..the hedge hog. 1855 Robinson IWh?tby Gloss., Prick-a- 
back urchiu,the prickly hedge-hog. 1863 ATKinsoN Stauton 
Grauge (1864) 219 Next I kenned ‘twere a prickyback. 

Priddy, var, Preny (A/aué.) Obs., ready. 

Pride (preid), sd.1 Forms: see A. below. 
[Late OE. prylo, prytu str. fem., pryte weak fem. ; 
also (prydo), pryde; abstract sb. from prit, pritd, 
Provp; cf. ON. f7y2 gallantry, bravery, orna- 
mentation, f rdr gallant, brave, stately; both 
generally held to have been adopted ¢1ooo from 
OF. prit, prid, mod.F. preux. The period of 
umlaut formations had passed long before 1000; 
and these quasi-umlaut derivatives in OE. and ON, 
must app. be explained as analogical, after the 
namerous original nmlaut derivatives existing in 
the langs., as in OE. ful, fyllo, ON. fulir, fylli.) 

A. ILnstration of Forms. 

a. (OL. and Southern ME.) 1 pr¥to, -u, -e, 3-5 
prute (=7), pruyte; 1 pryde, 2 priede, prudu, 
2-4 prude( = 7), 3-5 pruyde, pruyd, 4-5 pruide. 

a 1000 Aldhetm Gloss.in Napier O. £. Gloss. 18 8. Fastys, 
sapryte, 1014 \Wutrstan Sermo ad Anglos in Hout. 
(Napier) 165 gelice bam ee oe for heora prytan lewe 
nellad beorgan, a 1023 /d/d. 178 Se de for his prydan gode 
nele hyran. cx175 Las. Hlout.7 Ne we ne heod iboren 
for to habbene nane produ ne forde nane odre reneas. /éia. 
61 Pe angles of heouene nolle for heore prude in to helle. 
c12z00 Vices & Virt. 89 Of modinesse and priede. ¢ 1290 S. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 47/16 And pruyte he louede lest. 1297 R. 
Grove. (Rolls) 1252 Such prnyd hym hath ynome [v. »7. 4 1400 
prnyd, prude], c1z00 eket 1928 Forto..alegge his prote 
(v7 pruyte] 1362 Lana... ?. P/. A. Prol. 23 Samme pntten 
hem to pruide, 1987 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) LLL. 173 For 
his pride (A/S. y pruyde]. dd. 213 Grete boost of pryde 
LMS. y proyte, Jdid. VII. 263 Pride of herte [A/S. y 
prote}. c1goo Ront. Rose 3723 Devoyde of pruyde she was, 

B. (Kentish) 2-4 prede. 

a3175 Cott. Hont. 221 pe ham 3earcod was fer hare ptede. 
¢1zg0 O, Kent. Sern: in O. E. Mise. 3 Purch senne, borch 
prede oper burch an-vie. 1340 Ayend. 21 Pe pridde bo3 of 
prede is arrogance. 

y. (idl, and north.) 3- pride (3-6 prid, 4-5 
priyd, 4-6 pryde, 4-7 pryd, 5 pryte, 6 pried). 

¢ 1300 Cursor M. 23751 (Edin.) Pe warlaw, swernes, wrebe, 
and prid {other ALSS. pride). ¢1 R. Baunne Chron. 
(1810) 280 Prive pride in pes es nettille in herbere. 13.. 4. 
E. Allit. P. B.179 For bobaunce & bost & bolnande priyde. 
(bid. 1450 Wyth bost & wyth pryde. c1gz5 Se. Leg. 
Saints xxvii. (Afachor) 1048 Thro priyd & awaris gredy. 
Lbid. xxx. (Theodera) 215 Na ogart na _pryd is be with-in. 
1375 (MS, 1487) Baazour Bruce 1, 408 The King Eduuard, 
with mekill prid. ¢14a5 Pryd [see B. 5]. 15., Sir A. Barton 
in Surtees Jfise. (1888) 68 She is dearelye deighte, and of 
mickell pried. 1596 Datavurcetr. Lestie's Fist, Scot. v.284 
Thair pryd sa now was dantount, 

B. Signification. The quality of being prond. 

I, 1. A high or overweening opinion of one’s 
own qualities, attainments, or estate, which gives 
rise to a feeling and atlitude of superiority over 
and contempt for others ; inordinate self-esteem. 

Reckoned the first of the ‘seven deadly sins’: see Deaoty 5. 

¢ 1000 AELeaic Hout, 11. 220 Of ydelum gylpe bid acenned 
pryte and abilignys. a 1050 /ustit. Polity c, 10 20te in Thorpe 
Anc. Laws V1. 318 Ne gerisad heom prita ne idele ranca. 
aizzg Ancr, RX. 52 Lucifer..leop into prude, & bicom of 
engel atelich deonel. +340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3363 Pir er 
palhede syns pat er dedely; Pride, hatreden, and envy fetc.}. 
¢ 1380 Myvcue Sel, Wks, WA. 101 By stynkynge pryde 
heusce ous self worbyer to God pan ober trewe men, 1382 
— Mark vii. 22 Fro withynne, of the herte of men comen 
forth ynele heise, cade folye. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 
4313/1 Pryde, superbia, fastus, elacto, ambicio. ¢ 1830 Lo. 
Bernxers Arih. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 96 Blessed be God bade 
alwayes ouerthroweth his maister. 1650 Jer. Tavtor F/oly 
Living w. iv. iii, » & Spiritual pride is very dangerous,.. 
because it so freqnently creeps upon the spirit of boly 

rsons. 1667 Mittox P, Z. 1, 809 Vain hopes, vain aimes, 
inordinate desires Blown up with high conceits ingendriog 
pride, 1783 Brata Lect, 1.x. 197 Pride makes us esteem 
ourselves; Vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. It 
is just to say, as Dean Swift has done, that a man ts too proud 
to be vain. 1837 Sta W. Hamitton Ale¢aph. xlvi. (1870) 11. 
519 Pride, or the overweening sentiment of opr own worth. 
1872 Daawin Emotions xi. A peacock ora turkey-cock 
strutting about witb puffed-up feathers, is sometimes said to 
be an emblem of pride. 


b. in plural. rare. 
c1ooe in Sax. Leechd. II, 428 Mid ofermettum afylled 
ne mid woruld-prydum, ne mid nydum. 1609 BisLe (Douay) 
2 Esdras xv. 18 Becanse of their prides the citie shal be 
trubled. 1878 Ruswin Lett. to Faunthorpe(1895) I.13 My 
selfishnesses, prides, insolences, failures. ? 
¢. with specification of the cause or subject of 
ride. (Often passing into 30r 4.) 
Le 74 Tucner Lt. Nad, (1834) 1. 189 Pride..may be 
called hau of dwelling upon the thought of any sup- 
posed excellences or advantages men believe themselves 
possessed of; as well power, birth, wealth, strength of body, 
or beauty of person as endowments of the mind.] 1797 
Mas. Rapcurre /talian i, His pride of birth was equal to 
either. 1827 Po.ton Course 7. 1x. 723 Pride of rank And 
office, thawed into paternal Jove. 1879 Faraar St. Paul 
(2883) 133 The pride of system, the pride of nature, the 
rank pride of the self-styled theologian, the exclusive 
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national Pharisaic pride in which he had been trained— 
forbade him to examine seriously whether he might not 
after all be in the wrong. 

d. Personified, esp. as the first of the seven 
deadly sins. 

e420 LypG. Assembly of Gods 621 Pryde was the furst 
pat next hym roode, God woote, On a roryng lyon. 2606 
Dekker Sev. Sinnes u. (Arb.) 22 Because Pride is the 
miteene of Sinnes, thou hast chosen her to be thy Concubine, 
1870 Loser. Sales Wayside Inn n. Bell of Atri, Pride 
goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, But cometh back 
on foot, and begs its way. 

e. In various proverbs. 

1382 Wverir Prov. xvi. 18 Pride goth befor contricioun: 
an befor falling the spirit shal ben enhauncid. ¢1425 4/S. 
Digby 230 If. 223 b, Pees makith Plente Plente makith Pride 
Pride makith Plee Plee makith Pouert Pouert makith Pees. 
1440 Yacob's Well zo Pride goth beforn, & schame folwyth 
after. 1gog Baactay Sip of Folys (1874) 11. 159 For it 
hath he sene is sene, and ener shall That first or last foule 
pryde wy!l haue a fall, 1646 J. Waitaker Uzsiah 26 That 
pride will have a fall, is from common experience grown 
proverbiall. 1784 Jounson Ler. 2 Aug.in Boswel/, lam now 
reduced to think..of the weather. Pride must have a fall. 

2. The exhibition of this quality in attitude, 
bearing, conduct, or treatment of others; arrogance; 
haughtiness. 

¢1a0g, Lay. 19409 Bruttes hafden muchel mode & vnimete 
prute, @a1300 Cursor MM, 6224 He (pharaon] went wit mikel 
prid and host. ¢1330 R. Breunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6222 
Pey preied hym (Constantine) he wolde make defens, & 
abate pe pruyde of Maxens. 1483 Cath. Angl 2091/1 A 
Pryde, arrogancia. 1588 Suans. 77/. A. 1. 1, 33 Since first 
he..chasticed with Armes Our Enemies pride. 1601 — 
Twel, N. ui. i. 163, 1 loue thee so, that maugre all thy 
pride, Nor wit, nor reason, can my passlon hide. 1764 
Goupsm. Trav. 327 Pride in their port, defiance in their 
eye, I see the lords of human kind pass hy. 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint & Enid 195 Doubling all his master’s vice of pride. 

3. A consciousness or feeling of what is befitting 
or dne to oneself or one’s position, which prevents 
a person from doing what he considers to be 
beneath him or unworthy of him; esp. as a good 
quality, legitimate, ‘honest’, or ‘ proper pride’, self- 
respect; also as a mistaken or misapplied feeling, 
* false pride’, 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 3393 Vor pe brutons nolde uor 
prute after be erl do, Vor he nas no3t king & peruore pe 
worse hom com to, 3570-6 Lamaanor Peramd, Kent (1826) 
251 He, which hefore writing unte the King, refused in his 
letters for pride to call him his Lord. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 
527 But he his wonted pride Soon recollecting, with high 
words..dispel'd their fears. 1736 Gray Satins 1,25 These 
conscious shame withheld, and pride of noble line. 1769 
Junius Lett, ti, (1820) 13 He was trained. .to the truest and 
nohlest sort of pride, thatof never doing or suffering a mean 
action. 1802 Worosw. Resolution 
of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, The sleepless Soul that 
perished in his pride, 1836 Ww layinc tone I). 304 
‘this ludicrous affair excited the mirth of the bolder spirits, 
..and roused the pride of the wavering. 18s5 J. R. Lrtr- 
cHiLp Cornwall Mines 296 A man of considerable setentific 
attainments, who, 1 believe, has no false pride about him, 


fudep. vii, 1 thought | 


and who will rejoice to find that his ee may be | 


influential to others. 1880 Dixon Windsor 11 
pride of virtue was as lofty as his pride of birth. 

4. A feeling of elation, pleasure, or high satisfae- 
tion derived from some action or possession ; esp. 
in fo take a pride (in, + 10 do something, ete.). 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. fV, 1.11. 7 Men of all sorts take a pride 
to gird at mee. 1603 — Afeas. for M.u.iv. 10 My Grauitie 
Wherein..1 take pride. 1666 Davoen Ann. Mirab. cxvi, 
To rescue one such friend he took more pride, Than to 
destroy whole thousands of such foes. 1774 Gotoss, Vai, 
Hist, (1776) V.156 Her parental pride seems to overpower 
every other appetite. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Xcon. Arti.13 You 
will sce the feed housewife taking pride in her pretty table 
cloth, and her glittering shelves. 1867 Laoy Heaazar 
Cradle L. viii. 225 Achill Aga .. produced, with natural 
oe and pleasure, the watch and pistols given him by the 

rince of Wales. 

§. That of which any person or body of persons 
is proud ; that which canses a feeling of pride in 
those to whom it belongs; hence, the flower, the 
best, of a class, country, etc. 

1382 Wveuir Ezek, xxiv.21 Y shal defoule my seyntuarie, 
the pryde of jour empyre, and desyrable thing ef jour eyen. 
e145 Eng. Cong. Fred, 32 Her be pryd of waterford felle; 
her all hys myght went to noght. 1599 Suaxs. ‘ew V, 1, 
ii. 112 O Noble English, that could entertaine With halfe 
their Forces, the full pride of France, 1611 Biare od xli, 
15 His [leviathan's} scales are his pride. @ 3721 Pator 
Garland i, ‘The pride of every grove echese;-clo deck my 
charming Cloe's hair. 31742 Geay Propertiusu.i.77 Love and 
the Fair were of his life the Pride, 1770 Gotosm. Des. Vill, 
55 A bold peasantry, their country's pride. 1813 Scotr 
Kokeby wt. xv, See yon pale stripling! when a boy, A 
mother’s pride, a father’s joy ! 

b. In names of plants: Pride of Barbadoes 
(see BANBADOES pride); pride of China, pride of 
India, a tree, the AZEDARAC; pride of Columbia, 
an American species of Phlox, 7. speciosa; pride 
of London = Lonpon pring; pride of Ohio, the 
American cowslip, Dodecatheon Meadia, 

1629 Paaxixnson Paradisus 321 Spotted sweet Williams 
ride of London. 1683, 1688 (sce LoNnDON PaipE). 1756 

P. Browns Yamaica 225 Barbadoes Pride... It grows wild 
in many parts of Liguanea, and makes a beautiful show 
when in bloom, 1842 Dunetison Aled. Lex., Pride of 
China,..p. of India, Afelia azedarach. 1849 Lvett 2nd 
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II. 6. Magnificence, 5 aa pomp, ostenta- 
tion, display. foe’. and rhet. 

¢1205 Lay. 14292 He heo lette scruden mid vnimete prude. 
1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 9898 Pe sixte day of Tul he deide 
and mid gret onour & prute At founte ebraud he was ibured. 
exgo0 Land Troy Bk, 4078 For Theman dyed in that stede 
And heryed he was with mochel pride. @1450 Le Morte 
Arth, 972 They reseyved hym with grete pride, A Riche 
soper there was dight. c1460 How Gd. Wif thaught hir 
Doughter 95 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 186 Ouere done pride 
makythe nakid syde. 1604 Suaxs. Of&. 11. ili. 354 Ob fare- 
well’.. all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and Circumstance of 
glorious Warre. 1732 Pore £ss. Alan u. 44 Trace Science 
then, with Modesty thy guide; First strip off all her equip- 
age of Pride. 1876 Moanis Sigurd w. 369 Folk looked on 
his rich adornment, on King Atli’s pride they gazed. 

+b. Love of display or ostentation. Obs. 

¢1460 Mow Ga. Wif thanehi hir Doughter 97 in Hazl. 
EF. P. P.1. 186 Mekille schame ben wymmen worthi,,.That 
bryngyn her lordis in mischef for here mekille pride. 1593 
Suaks, Luen. 864 He..leaues it [gold] to be maistred by his 
yong: Who in their pride do presently ahuse it. 1680 
Otway Orphan 1 ii, 157 Wealth beyond what Woman's 
Pride could waste. 

ce. Pride of life, pride of the world, worldly 
pride or ostentation, vainglory. arch. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 112g Al pat in world men tel 
can, Es outher yhernyng of be flesshe of man, Or yhernyng 
of eghe, pat may luke, Or pride of lyfe, als says pe buke. 
1382 WyeLir 1 Yok ii. 16 Coucytise of flesch, and coueytise 
of igen, and pride of lijf (Vulg. superdia vite, Gr. 9 adagoreia 
tov Biov. So 16123 #17. vainglory of life], 1729 Law 
Serious C. iv. (1732) 49 It is not left tothe rich to gratify 
their passions in the indulgencies and pride of life. /éz2f. vi. 
82 In conforming to these passions and pride of the world. 

d. flier. In his pride: applied to a peacock 
when represented with the tail expanded and the 
wings drooping. See also PEacoek sé. 1c. 

1530 in Ancestor x1. (1904) 181 Banester heryth to his crest 

coke in his pryde. 1721 Stayre Ace? Aco. V1. xii. 339 
His standard [was] of yellow and blue, with a peacock in 
ricle gold, and pensils with a peacock. 1766 Porny /Jeraddry 
Dice s.v., Peacocks are said to be in their pride when they 
extend their tails into a circle, and drop their wings. 1864 
Boura Her. Hist. §& Pop. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 272. 

7. Magnificent, splendid, or ostentatious adorn- 
ment or ornamentation. a7ch. 

231300 Cursor M. 21050 He wroght O grauel bi pe se side 
Stanes precius 0 pride. 13.. Guy MWarw. (A.) 6382 He jaf 
him armes and riche stede, And di3t him per alle wip prede. 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 43 The Sadies were of such a Pride, 
..90 riche syh sche nevere non. 1g9g0 Spenser #. Oui. 7 
Loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride. ¢ 1600 SHAKS. 
Ixxvi, Why ts my verse so barren of new pride? $ 
from variation or quicke change? 1634 Six ‘J. Versert 
Trav. 15 Their armes are loaden with pride, such make the 
Tron shackles, beades, twigges of trees and hrasse Kings. 
1697 Davoen Vig, Georg. in. 663 A Snake. renew'd in all 
the speckl'd Pride Of us Youth. 31725 Porr Odyss. 
vit, 439 Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s side. 1767 Sir W. 
Jones Sev, Fountains Poems (1777) 33 Deck'd with fresh 
garlands, like a rural bride, And with the crimson streamer’s 
waving pride. a. 

+8. a. Exalted or proud position or estate. Obs. 

e1goo Laud Troy Bk. 46 For ther were, In that on side, 
Sixt: kynges and dukes of pride. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 118 RBeholdynge Mars how wonderly he 


| stode, On a whele top with a lady of pryde Haunced aboute, 


1729 Law Serioxs C. xi. (1732) 167 The man of pride has 


_ a thousand wants. 


Visit U, S. (x8s50) 11. 60 Before the house stood a row ef | 


Pride-of-India trees. 1856 Otmsteo Slave Stales 416 A 
broad avenue, planted with Pride-of-China trees, 


+b. Honour, glory. Ods. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) ‘Ag Per-fore, on euerich a side, 
On him was leyd al pe pride. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. V7, 1. 
vi 57 If thou wilt fight, fight by thy Fathers side, And 
commendable prou’d, let's dye in pride. eee 

9. The best, highest, most excellent or flourishing 
state or condition ; the prime; the flower. 

¢1420 Avow, Arth, \v, Hertis conne thay home bring, 
And buckes of pride. _¢1390 Martowr Faust. xiii. 31 Since 
we have seen the pride of Nature’s works..Let_us depart, 
591 Swaxs. 1 Hen. V/, ww. vil. 16 There di'de My Icarus, 
my Blossome, in his pride. 1611 Sir W. Mure Afise. Poems 
i. 54 Lyk toa blooming meadou Quhose pryd doth schort 
remaine. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard, (1626) 
19 If you remoue them in the pride of sap. 1674 PLavroro 

ill Mus, 1.65 When as May was in her pride. 1688 R. 
Home Armoury 1. 188/1 Pride of Grease is full Fat and 
in good liking. 1851 Mavuew Loud, Labour (1861) II. 
58/2 Sometimes, in the pride of the season, a bird-catcher 
engages a costermonger’s poney or donkey cart. 1904 Daily 
Chron, 24 May 3/1 But deer are already almost in ‘ pride of 
grease’. 

+b, Exuberance. Ods. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire viii. (1892) 62 One eeu of 
oates pulleth downe the pride of good grounde verye lowe. 
1613 Maaknam Eng, Husbandut.1. v.24 ‘he ground having 
his pride abated in the first croppe. 

10. Mettle or spirit in a horse. 

1592 Snans. Ven. §& Ad. 420 The colt that’s backt and 
burthend being yong, Loseth his pride, and never waxeth 
strong. 1596 — 1 ez. /V, Iv. iii. 22 Your Vuckle Worcesters 
Horse came hut to day, And now their pride and mettal is 
asleepe. 13864 ae Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 495/1 A little pride is 
good even in a wild horse. . 

+11. Sexual desire, ‘heat’; esp.in female animals. 

1486 Bh. Si. Albans Ev, The noyes of theyes beestys thus 
ye shail call For pride of theyre make thay vsen hit all. 
1590 Coxaine Treat, Heating Biijh, Your man must be 
very carefull in the time of the Braches pride, 1604 Suaks. 
Ofh. ut. iii, 404 As salt as Wolues in pride. 

412. A fanciful name for a ‘ company’ of lions. 

3486 Bk. St. Albans F vi, A Pride of Lionys. 

13. Falconry. Pride of place: see Puace sb. 8c. 


14. Pride of the morning, a widely used rnral 
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phrase for a morning shower which promises or 


is expeetcd to usher in a fine day. 

1854 in V. § Q, rst Ser. X. 360 (fr. Cornwall), 1867 /4yd. 
ard Ser. XL. s2o (fr. Kent). 1877 /dd. sth Ser. VIII. 129 
(fr. Yorksh.). ” /ééa, 275 (fr. Lancash., Shropsh., Berks.). 

15. Comb: objective, as pride-inspiring adj. ; 
instrumental as prfde-blind, -tlinded, -bloaled, -in- 

flamed, -vidden,-sick, -swollen adjs.; pride-money : 
see quot. 1632. . 

1599 Broughton's Let. xiiv 43 A..brainsicke, pride-swolne 
companion. 1632 Brome Court Beggar i. i. Wks. 1373 I. 
193, 1 2. For every wearer of his first 0’ th’ fashion To pay 
a groat to th’ King...Ga4, And what may this pride money 
amount unto Per annum, can you guesse? 171z M, Hexry 
Lopery a Spir. Tyranny Wks. 1853 11. 350/1 Vour glory 
may well be turned into shame if you be pride-ridden, and 

assion-ridden, and lust-ridden. 1828 Mitman Savor 12 

uike the pride-drunken Babylonian king. 1839 Battery 
Festus xxxi. (1852) 502 Then she elate, and with pride- 
blinded soul The towering seat..assumed, 1884 J. Tair 
Alind in Matter (1892) 332 A pride-inspiring style of Chris- 
tianity, leading to a dangerous consciousness of power. 

Pride (proid), 54.2 foca?. [Etymology obscure. 
Ferh. abbreviated from obs. /amprid (17th c. : see 
LAMPRET; orig, stressed /afri‘a) = med.L. dam- 
preda, lamprida, Lamprey.) ‘The fresh-water or 
river lamprey; also called sand-pride. 

a 1490 Botonrr /fin. (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
..de prides ad similitudinem lampreys. 1538 Exvor Décé, 
Additions, Lraubrici, lytell fyshes taken in small riuers 
whyche are lyke to lampurnes,..callyd in Wylteshire prides. 
1661 WALTON Angler xiii. (ed. 3) 192 A very little Lamprey, 
which some call a Pride... may..be found many of them 
in the River Thames. 1677 Prot O.cfordsh. 183 We have 
a sort in the River Isis, that we call here a Pride, of the 
long cartilagineous smooth Kind. a 170g Ray Sy. Method. 
Piscinm (1713) 35 A Lampern, Pride of the Isis, 1885 
Srerey /vesh-water Fishes Europe sit. 427 Petromyzon 
brauchialis (Linnieus),..is locally known as the Pride. 

b. Conth.; pride-net. (Sve also PRIDE-GAVEL.) 
a1300 Lider Custim, (Rolls) 1117 Ilia un autre manere 
de reies, 9¢ len apele ‘pridnet', 1584 in K, Griffiths £ss. 
Cousert. Thanves (1746) 63 A pride Net, not to be occupied 
hut by Special Licence of the Water-Dailiff, and not above 
a Yard in Length. 

+ Pride, 54.3 Obs. rare. (Origin and sense un- 
certain.] ? The spleen of a deer, (So taken by 
editor of S.T.S. ed.) 

13.. Six Tristr. 475 Tristrem schare be brest, Pe tong sat 
next pe pride. 

Pride (proid), «. Forms: 3 sowth. prude (wi ; 
4 Aentish prede (fa./. prette); 4- pride (5 
north, prid, 5-7 pryde, 6 Se. pryd). [Early 
ME. preiden, priden, {. priide Prive sb.ty ef. ON. 
pryda to adorn, f. prydi an ornament. The pa.t. 
pretiein Ayenbite perh. points toa form préve beside 
préde: cf. Prive sé.V] 

+1. fans, To ornament or adorn magnificently 
or proudly, Os. 

atiaas Leg. Kath. 1460 Se prudeliche ischrud & iprud 
(». . iprudd] ba wid pel & wid purpre. a1661 Hotyoay 
Fuvenal (1673) 22 One, with his crisping pinne, his eye- 
brows dies With black: paint too prides-up his lustful eyes. 

+2. muir. To he or become proud. Also /o prive it. 

@12a25 Aner, R. 232 note, An is, fet we ne pruden. a1340 
Ilampote /’sa/fer ix. 23 Whils be wickid prides, kyndeld ts 

re, 1382 Wren Aeclus, x. 9 What pridist thou, erthe 
and asken? (1388 What art thou proude?] ¢1440 Prop. 
Parv. 413/1 Prydyn, or wax prowde, sxperdio, 1656 S. H. 
Gold, Law x03 Vf then thou..seest more, or beyond me, 
pride it not, nor contemn me, @ 1670 Hacket Add, Wiliams 
I. (2692) 203 Neither were the vain-glorious content to 
ee it upon Success. 1802 II. Maatin /lelen of Glenross 

« §0, I price to feel [etc]. 

3. trans. To make proud, fill with pride; to dis- 
play proudly (quot. 1667). Chiefly in fass., to be 
made or become prond. 

a1340 Hamporr Psalter ii, 11 If 3¢ doe wele as 3e aghe at 
doe, seruys til god in dred that 3e be noght pridid. ¢ 1430 
Piler. Lyf Manhode w. xx. (1869) 186 Pat pe seruantes of 


» Adonai ben so pryded ayens us. a 1619 Fotuenay A rieon, 


n. vii, § 4 (1622) 265 Those, that are prided with prosperous 
Fortune. oe Eaat or Baaryoore in Lismore Papers 
Ser, 11. (1888) IV. 39 Titles and commissions..with which 
they are soe rise vpp. 1667 Waternouse Fire Lond, 
159 King Sesostris..forget himself much, when he caused 
four captive kings to draw his chariot. swhen he prided his 
inconstant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 1785 
Burns //oly Fatr xi, Nae wonder that it pride him! 1884 
J. Suarman Hist, Swearing 42 A people who, perhaps un- 
justly, have been prided for the choiceness of their swearing. 

4. ref. To make or show oneself prond; to lake 
ae) take credit to oneself, congratulate oneself ; 
to plume oneself. Const. 07, wpor, in (hor, of, 
about, with), that. 


aia7s Prov, Ailfred 686 in O. E. Alise. 138 Pe luttele 
mon.. Bute he mote himseluen pruden, he wole maken fule 
luden, 1340 Ayend. 258 Onder be uayre robes a zaule 
dyad be zenne, and nameliche ine pan bet ham gledyep and 
predeb LF. orgoillissent], Yet be pokoc him prette (F. 
orguerllist, v.t. orgueitlissoit| uor his uayre tayle, and pe 
coc uor his kombe, hit ne is no wonder...Ac man ober 
wyfman..he ne ssel him_nazt prede (F. orgvetliir}. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7, P 385 For to pride hym in his strengthe of 
body it is an heigh folye. /d#d. p 387 Eek for to pride hym 
of his gentrie is a ful greet folie, ¢1412 Hoceteve De Reg. 
Princ. 1063 Prydé pe noght for no prosperitee. 1535 Cover: 
pate Ece/us. x.g What prydest thou the, o thou earth and 
aszshes? 1674 Bovte Zxce/l. Theol. i ii, 138 The variety of 
inventions... make us pride ourselyes about things, that (etc. }. 
692 tr. Enrilianne's Frauds Rone Monks (ed. 3) 361, I know 


PRIDED. 


..no Reason, why the Priests should pride themselves with 
this. 1756-7 tr. Aeysder’s Pee) TIT, 108 At Mantua, 
where they pride themselves not a little on account of their 
city being the birthplace of that great poet. 1806 Med. 
Frul. XV. 437, 1 prided myself that my hands had never 
heen guilty of communicating that disease. 1807-3 W. 
lrvinc Sa/mag. (1824) 35 We pride ourselves upon giving 
satisfaction in every department of our paper. @ 1849 H. 
Coceringe Ess. (1851) IL. 146. The impotence of that which 
some women pride themselvesin, 1882 A, W. Waro Dickens 
iv. 91 He prided himself on his punctuality. 

b. tnér. in same sense. Now rave. 

¢1470 Hexrv Wadlace x1. 1271 Quha pridys tharin, that 
Jaubour is in waist. @1578 Linuvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) 11. 17 [They] prydit everie ane of thame 
quho sould he maist gallzeart in thair clething. 1648 tr. 
Senault’s Paraphr. Fob 326 Wee walkes publikely with 
lost men, and priding in his sinne, 1659 Hooter Comenius’ 
Vis. World (1672) 43 The gay Peacock prideth in his feathers 
~e pennis superbit. 1747 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1749) 1. 
xxx. 193 Distinction or quality may be prided in hy those 
to whom distinction or quality are a new thing. 1897 
Ansa M. Witson Days Afahommnuad 39 My brother, I pride 
in your courage. 

Iience Pri-ded A//. a., filled with pride. 

(See #1340 in 3 above.) ¢1g00 Gowran Addr. Hen. 11, 
in fod. Poems (Rolls) 11. 11 Whan humble pacience is 

rided, 1883 A. S. Haany Buz yet Wontan 12 Many a stouter 

eart, whose prided stoicism is often only a strait-jacket. 

Prideful (praidftil), 2. Chiefly Se. [f Prive 
s6,14+-FuL.] Full of pride; proud, arrogant. 

e14g0 Mirour Saluaciount 4017 Some man wille he ins 
pugne be pridefulle bolnyng. 1533 Gau Aicht Vay 12 
Thay quhilk ar pridful of thair wisdome or science. @ 1572 
Knox “ist. Ref, Wks. 18461. 155 ‘Iho pridefull and scorne- 
full people that stood by, mocked him. 1740 WuaiTenean 
Gyunasiad 1. 36 High disdain sat prideful on his brow. 
1817 Coteaipcr Alice Du Clos tii, As if in prideful scorn 
Of flight and fear he stay'd behind. c 1843 Cartyie /Zist. 
Sk. Jas, 1 & Chas. 1 (1898) 340 Why should not such a 
man he prideful? F 

b. Full of pride in some fact or achievement; 
pleased, elated. 

1841 7aét’s Mag. VIIL 110/1 The father prideful as the 
scene reveals, And the fond mother smiling as she feels. 
1848 Tatrourn Final Ment. Lantd 300, | well remember the 
flush of prideful pleasure which came over his face. 1897 
H.W. Sraonae in Westut. Gaz. 14 July 2/1 He may, ina 
prideful moment, declaim Cowper: Yam monarch of all 
Isurvey; My right there is none to dispute. 

Hence Pri-defully adv., in a prideful manner ; 
with pride; Pri‘defulness, proudness, pride. 

16... Lindesay{Pitscottie)'s Chron. Scot.(MS, F. 16), The 
king, hearing of this prydfullness [S. 1. S. lL. 82 prudeness]. 
@1670 Spatoinc Trowb. Chas, # (1851) IL. 256 The toun 
thocht evill of Haddochis behaveour, to ryde so prydfullie 
about thair cross. 1820 Scorr Afonas?, viii, A white kirtle the 
wench wears, .and a blue hood, that might weel be spared, 
for pridefulness, 1843, Caaryie Past §& Pru. ti, The man 
«had walked .. humbly and valiantly with God .. instead 
of walking sumptuously and pridefully with Mammon, 18635 
Ruskin Sesame 159 Strange that they will complacently 
and pridefully bind up whatever vice or folly there is in them, 

+ Pride-gavel. Oés. local, Also prid-. [app. 
from Pripr sé.2 + GaveLl tax 3 but ef. quot. 1779.) 
(See quots.) 

1663 S. Tavior //ist. Gavelkind ix. 112_A Pridegavel; 
which in the Lordship of Rodely in the County of Glou- 
cester is used and paid .,as a Rent to the Lord of the 
Mannour, by certain Tenants..for their Liberty and Privi- 
lege of Fishing in the River Severn for Lamprayes. 1679 
Riount Anc. Tenures 18. 19779 Ruoora Gloncestersh. 
gst Acknowledgments are paid ., for fishing in the river 
Severn, some of which were antiently called Prid-gavel, 
from the word Gave? a rent, and Pride, the name of a kind 
of wicker'd putt, or pouchin, which is laid in the water to 
catch the fish. [No authority is given for this alleged sense 
of Pride: it is unknown to all the archaic and dialect glos- 
saries and dictionaries.] 

Pri-deless, a. [f. Prive s6.1+-trss.] Devoid 
of pride (either in bad or good sense); having, 
feeling, or manifesting no pride. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7.874 Ful of pacient benyngnytee 
Discreet and pridelees. 1508 Dunaaa Fisting 115 Thow 
lay full prydies in the peise this somer. 1703 Tate //er 
ae Pict. xiii, Behold ’em now, Pacifick and Serene, 
With Prideless Pomp, possess’d by Britain’s Queen! 1817 
Coreriwcr Biog. Lit. xxii. (1882) 216 This lofty, yet pride- 
less impartiality in abe 3889 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 3/r 
The prideless, drunken parent feels no humiliation in going 
before the managers pleading poverty. 

Prideling (prai ‘dlin). wonce-wd. [f. PRIDE 
sb.1+-Linc.] A ‘child’ of pride. 

1824 R.C, Dattas Corr, Ld. Byron (1825) I. 22, I think 
he [Byron] was inoculated by the young pridelings of intel- 
lect, with whom he associated at the University. 


Pridian (pri-dian), a. rare. [ad. L. pridian-us, 
f. pridié adv., on the day before, [. stem Arz- before 
+ diés a day: see -An.] Of or pertaining to the 
previous day, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pridian, of the day before. 1840 
Tuackeaay Shadbéy Gentecl Story ii, Thrice a week. .does 
Gann breakfast in bed—sure sign of pridian intoxication. 

Pridie, var, PRepy Obs. (Naut.) ready. 

Priding (praidin), 767. sd. rare. [€ Prive v, 
+-Inc1,] The action of showing or taking pride. 

1594 Canew asso (1881) 24 The king of streames on 
priding set.. Beyond his banckes abroad all wrackfull goes. 
1648 Tomars Anthrofol,11 From the Pastours or peoples 
priding in guifts. 

Pri‘ding, f//. a. rare. 
Affecting or displaying pride. 
adv., with display of pride. 


(f. PRIDE v.4-InG 2.) 
Hence Pri-dingly 
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PRIEST. 


| 3592 Greene Art Conny Caich. 1.7 This fellowein akinde | speoBvrepos respectively, notwithstanding that there are 


of priding scorne would vsuallie saye [etc.]._@ 1677 
\ sia Suprem, (1687) 123 He pridingly doth set himself 
| before all others. rgz1 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
' App. v. 153 Lett them keep their prideing cavalry to stop 
bottles with. y 

Pri'dy, a. Obs. exe. dial, Also 5 Sc. prydy, 
| 9 dial, preedy. [f. Prine sb,1+-y.] Character- 

ized by pride; proud. 

1456 Sta G, Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 113 He suld nocht 
be callit a gude knycht, bot ane orguillous, hychty, and 
pady rebelloure unworthy. 1865, etc, in Eng. Diad, Dict. 

Pridy, preedy (cited fr. Cornwall), 

Prie, obs. form of Pry sé. and 

|| Prie-dieu (pridyd). [F., lit. ‘pray God’.} 
a. A desk made to support a hook or books, and 
having a foot-piece on which to kneel; a praying- 
desk, kneeling-desk, b. A chair with tall sloping 
back, for the same purpose; also, a chair of this 


form for ordinary use. Also prive-dfeu chair. 

(1362 Laxct. P. PZ A. vy. 163 Pe Clerk of be churche, Sire 
Pers of pridye, and pernel of Maundres.] 1760 Hl. Watrote 
Let. toG, Afoutagn 28 Jan. Before the altar, was an arm- 
chair for him, with a blue damask cushion, a pric- Dien, and 
a footstool of black cloth. 1826 (H. Rest] Jour 3. in 
France 8 The litanies are..chanted in the middle of the 
choir, from what I have since learned to call a prie-Dicw. 
3852 M. ArNoto Tristram & éserdé ut. gt She will fall 
musing..then rise And at her prie-dieu kneel. 188z Muss 
Baapnon Aft. Reyad UL, vi. 123 Miss Bridgeman placed a 
prie-diew chair ina commanding position for the reciter to 
lean upon gracefully. 

Priefie, obs. Sc. form of Proor, PRove. 

Prier (prai‘a1). Alse 6 priar, 6- pryer. [f. 
Pry v.+-ER1,] One who pries. 

rgsz Hucoert, Pryer or loker after some myschiefe, Z/na.x, 
1575 Lanenam Jet, (1871) 59 A lystenar, or a priar in at the 
chinks or at the lokhole. 1674 Bovir Freed/. Theol. 1. i. 
127 Curious priers into nature. 1790 J. Bruce. Source Nile 
11. 577 The monks, the constant pryers into futurity. 

Pries, obs. form of Pricr $6.1 

Priest (prist), si. Forms: 1-4 préest, (1 
priost, preast, 2 proest, 3 prost), 1-6 prést, 
(3-5 prust, pruest, 4-5 prist, 4-6 pryst. preste, 
priste), 4-7 preest, -e, (2) 4— priest, (4-6 preist, 
-e, 3 preyst, 6 preast, pryste). [OL. frost = 
ONG. prést, priast, ON. prest-r (Norw. prest, Sw. 
prast, Da, prest); app. shortened from the form 
seen in OS. préstar, OLIG. préstar, pricstar (MDu., 

| Du, MHG., Ger, prfester), OF ris. présiere 5 wlti- 
mately from L.. presdyter (-brter), a. Gr. mpeaBurepos 
elder: see PRESBYTER ; perh. immediately through 
a Com. Romanic *frester (whenee OF. prestre, 
F. prétre, Sp. preste, It. prete). The origin of éo 
in OF, gréost, and the anterior phonctic history of 
this and the ether monosyllabic forms, are obscure ; 
see Pogatseher Lehawworte im Allengl § 142. 
The ON, may have been from OLG, or OE.] 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

(805 Charter Cudred of Kentin O. E. Texts 442 Beforan 
wulfre{de] arcebiscope & zedelhune his mzesseprioste.] agoo 
(MS. e1120) Fxg. Laws Alfred c, 21 gif preost oberne man 
ofslea..hine hiscop onhadize. [egso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. 
it. 4 Principes sacerdotum (g\.] da aldormenn biscopa ve/ 
mesa-prensta, c¢xooo /Erraic Colloguy in Wr.-Wiilcker 
100/13 Sacerdos, mzesseprest.) ¢117§ Lamd, Hon. 17 Al 
swa be proest pe'techet. c1ace Vices & Virdues 29 Priest 
oder munec. araso Owl & Night. 733 An_prostes upe 
londe singep. axzz5 Poent on Cousistory Cris. in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 159 A pet proud ase a po, Sepbe weddep 
us bo. 13.. Cursor af. 2145 (Cott.) He was king and prest 
(Gott, priest] o salem. Léid, 19136 (Edin.) Pai gaderit oute 
habe prince and priste [v.77. prist, prest, preist, preest), 
Thid. 28137 (Cott) Til vncouth pryst. ¢1380 Wren Ws, 
(1880) 195 Preostes, pat shulden ben ly3t of pene lif. 
1367 Tarvisa //igden vi. xxix. (MS. Cott. Tib.), ‘Nay’ 
quap Harold, ‘hy bep no prustes, bote a bep wel stalwor 
kny3tes . 1426 AupELay Poems 3 Pristis that bene lewyd 
in Here levyng. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 412/2 Preeste, sacer- 
dos, presbiter, capedlanus, c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
6942 A preste sange at ane altere. 1504 Lavy MaaGAaeT 
tr. De Imitatione w. vi, 268 Whan the preyst sayth masse. 
usar Zest. Edor, (Surtees) VI. 4 To a preiste to syng for 
my saull. rs29 Preest, c1s40 Pryst [see B. 2a}, 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Be Cam. Prayer (past) Priest. 1551 Rosinsox tr. Afore’s 
Utop.s. (1895) 74 It I were a priest. 1587 Preist [see B. 2c]. 


B. Signification. 

(Etymologically fries? represents Gr. mpeoBurepos, L. pres. 
dyter, Evpra; but by a.p. 375 or earlier, and thus long 
before the L, or Romanie word was taken into Eng., the L. 
word sacerdos, originally, like Gr. iepevs, applied to the 
sacrificing priests of the heathen deities, and also, in the 
translations of the Scriptures, to the Jewish priests, had 
come to be applied to the Christian ministers also, and thus 
to be a synonym of presbyter. In OF., L. presbyter was 
usually represented by préost; L. sacerdos, app) ied toa 
heathen or Jewish priest, was usually rendered by sacerd 
{regularly so in Hexateuch, Psalms, and Gospels); some- 
times, when applied to a Jewish or Christian priest, by préost 
or more particularly mzsse-préost (Mass-patest). But, with 
the close of the OE. period, sacerd became disused, nnd 
préost, prést, \ike OF. prestre, became the current word alike 
for presbyter and sacerdos, and thus an ambiguous term. 

1583 Fucke Defence i. 15 Which distinction [of tepevs and 
mpeaButepas) seeing the vulgar Latine texte doth alwaies 
rightly obserue, it 1s in fauour of your hereticall Sacrificin 
Priesthoode, that you corruptly translate Sacerdes an 
PE fa 4 alwayes, as though Aare were all one, a Priest. 
18az Wnatety Logic 257 ‘Vhe term "lepeds does seem to 
have implied the office of offering sacrifice,..the term Priest 

| is ambiguons, as corresponding to the terms ‘lepeis and 


Barrow | points in which these two agree. These therefore should be 


reckoned, not two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in 
two different senses. 1869 Lichtroor Philippians (ed. 2) 
184 The word ‘priest ’ has two different senses. In the one 
it is a synonyme for presbyter or elder, and designates the 
minister who presides over and instructsa Christian congre. 
gation: in the other it is equivalent to the Latin sacerdos, 
the Greek icpevs, or the 1Lebrew ji, the offerer of sacrifices, 
who also performs other mediatorial offices between God 
and man. 1897 R. C. Moperty A/intsterial Priesthood vii. 
§ 4. 291 The Church of dingland in her refusal to abandon 
the title ‘priests' (by this time identified verbally with 
sacerdotes and tepeis).] ‘ ‘ 

I. One whose office is to perform public religiots 
finetions ; an official minister of religions wership. 
(Sce also Hicu rrigst, Parisi PRIEST.) 

+1. Used for a PresyTer or elder of the early 
church, Ods, arc. (Chiefly in early translations of 
Gr. mpeaBurepos, L, eee Ls in N, Test.) 

1382 Wretir 772. i. 5, Llefte thee at Crete, that thou.. 
ordeyne by cytees prestis [Vdg. presbyteros; 158 (RAe.) 
shouldest ordaine priestes by cities]. ¢1q00 Apol. Lol, 
(Camden) 30 Bi forn pat presthed was hied,..ilk prest of 
Crist was callid indifferently prest and bischop. 1563 Man 
Musculns' Conmonpl. 274 Thet do alleage the place of 
igs [v. 14]: ‘Whan any bodie is sicke amongest you, let 

im brynge in the Priestes [fuducat preshyteros] of the 
Churehe and let them praie oner him’. 

2. In hierarchical Christian churches: A clergy- 
man in the second of the holy orders (above a dea- 
con and below a bishop), having authority to ad- 
minister the sacraments and pronounce absolution. 

Historically repr. L. Aresdyfer, but often including the 
sense of L. sacerdos (see above), and thus that of 4 b. 

a. before the Reformation. 

1601-4 (MS. ¢ 1120) Laws of AEthelberht c. 1 Biscopes feoh 
xigylde, Preostes feoh ix zylde. Diacones feoh vi ile. 
Cleroces feoh iii gylde. 695-6 (MS. ¢ 1120) Laws Wihired 
c. 6 sif priost lefe unriht hamed obbe fulwihde untrumes 
forsitte,..sio he stille his pegnunga ob biscopes dom. 
goo, €1175, etc. [see A.], ¢xrzog Lay. 2 An preost wes on 
leoden Lajamon wes ihoten, ¢1380 Wvycur Sel. Wks. 111. 
367 Pei sey pat iche bischop and prest may lawfully leeve 
hor first dignyte, and after be a frere. 1483 in Somerset 
Medieval IW ills (1901) 239, 1 woll that my executonrs fynde 
an honest seculer prest to syng for my soule. 1529 RASTELL 
Pastyme, fist. Ront, (1811) 29 Preestis Grekes myght haue 
wyfis which to preestis Latens was forboden. ¢1540 Pilger. 
7. 54 in Thynne's Animady, (1865) App. 78 Benet .. was 
a brother & no pryst. 1670 G, H. /fist. Cardinads 1. ut, 68 
And from hence was the original of Bishops, Priests, Deacons, 
and Cardinals; there being several ‘Titles and Cardinal 
Churches in Rome, the Priests that were Rectors over them, 
were call‘d Cardinal Priests. 1765 Biackstone Com, 1. 
Introd. iv. rrr Every man was at liberty to contribute his 
tithes to whatever priest or church he pleased, provided 
only that he did it to some. 1844 Lincarn Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) T. iv. 133 These ministers were at first confined to the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. /éfd. IN. i. 
‘The seventh order (that of the priesthood) was subdivide 
into two classes,—of bishops, who possessed it in all its 
plenitude, and of priests, 1874 Stuaas Const. Hist, 1. viii. 
§ 85. 227 As the kingdom and shire were the natural sphere 
of the bishop, so was the township of the single priest. 

b. in the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion. (The specific name of the order; but in 
common speech usually comprehended under the 
more general term céengyman, except in rural 
parts of the northern counties, whcre the parish 


clergyman is commenly called ‘ the priest ’.) 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Commt. Prayer, The Fourme of Order- 
ing Priestes. Rudric. The Bisshoppe with the priestes present, 
shal lay theyr handes seuerally upon the head of enery one 
that receiueth orders. 1652 (/i¢/2) A Priest to the Temple; 
or the Character ofa Country Parson. By G, Herbert, 1652 
Evetyn Diary 14 Mar., It being now a rare thing to find 
a priest of the Church of England in a parish pulpit. 1706 
A. Beororp 7emfple Afus. iv. 78 Our not admitting Priests 
until Four and ‘Twenty Years old, is an Argument. 1833 
Tracts for Times No. 5. 11 The Priests and Deacons (whom 
we usually class together under the common vame of Clergy- 
men). e 

1814 Wornsw. Zxcursion vir, 316 Vou, Sir, know that in 
a neighbouring vale A priest abides before whose life such 
doubts Fall tothe ground. 1868 ATKinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Priest, a Church-of-England slegeymans not infrequently 
called a Church-priest. 1887 ‘Maare Weturaat' Swe 
NV.-C. Maids xxiv, Mr. Northcote they called the priest, 
and a real good gentleman he was, 2 q 

ce. in 4. C. C&. since the Reformation, and in 


the Eastern Church. (The usual name in common 


as well as official use, i ran , 

1 Reg. Privy Counetl Scot, 1V. 233 Jesuitis or semi- 
oe jes. 1615 G. Sanvys 7raz, 164 This place 
belongeth to the Georgians : whose Priests are poore, and 
accept of almes, No other nation say Masse on that altar. 
163: High Comnitssion Cases (Camden) 197 A petition to 
the Court in behalf of a Popish priest, a prisoner. 1885 
Catholic Diet, (ed. 3) 193. If a coadjutor is wanted for a 
parish priest, it is for the bishop of the diocese to nominate 
one. /éid. 564/2 Missionary priests, such as those in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, are mere delegates of the bene without 
cure of souls in the strict sense, rg01 AZacm. Mag. 414/2 
In every Catholic parish the priest is at the very heart of 
things. 

3. In more general sense: A clergyman, a member 
of the clerics! profession, a minister of religion (in 


OE. often transl. c/erzeus). ; , . 

[In Anglo-Saxon use] fries? isa generic term ineluding all 
clergymen, from the lowest ranks mass-priest specifies one 
who ie received the order of priesthood. The simple clerk 
is the mass-priest's priest—messe-preostes preost,—T’ horpe 
Il. 412, No. 15 ‘(Lingard AngloSaxon Ch. 1. iv. (1858) 134). 


PRIEST. 


a tr. Bada's Hist, v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 454-6 He 
[Wilfrid] was to preoste besceorea fram him [orfe. attoasus 
est ab co}... pa fhligde hiae Wilfrid his preost & his hond- 
peng {ox . secutus est Vilfrid clericus illius}...On pa tid.. 
was Willfrid to pee peels aehalgad [orig. presbyter 
ordinatus est} c1ooo /Hieric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 155/30 
Sacerdos, sacerd... Clericus, preost. c14so Prov. in 
Deutsch. Nenphil. (1906) 53 Thow shall do as be preste 
says, but not as be preste does. 1483 Cath. Angi. 291/1 
A Preste, capellanus, flamen,.. sacerdos, presbiter. 1560 
Pitkixcton Expos, Aggens Djb, They said it was neuer 
good worlde syace euery shoomaker could tel the priests 
duty. 1653 Hotcrort Procopins, Gothie Warsi. ii. 6 Vor 
Tet pues or private men speake as they are perswaded, 
I can say no other thiag concerning God, buat that he is 
absolutely good. 1807 Craase /’ar. Keg. 1.777 Each vil- 
lage ina has heard the ruffian boast That never priest believed 
his doctrines true. 1813 Suettey Q. fad iy. 168 War is 
the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight. 1847 Janus 
Convict iv, We are priests of different churches, 


b. fig. One whose office is likened to that of 


a priest, as a priest of nalure, of science, etc. 

1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 1.675 Ye sacred Muses... Whose 
Priest I am, whose holy Fillets wear. 1803-6 Wornsw, 
intini. Fmmort. v, The Vouth, who daily farther from the 
east Must travel, still is Nature's Priest. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 32 Eschylus and Aristotle, Shakspeare and 
Bacon, are priests who preach and expound the mysteries 
of man and the universe. 1850 Tennyson fx Alem, xxxvii, 
This faith has many a purer priest, Aad many an abler 
voice thaa thon, 

4. A sacrificing priest, a minister of the altar. 

a, Inthe Jewish church, and other pre-Christian 
systems (as used in the Bible, rendering Ieb. 72 
hohén, Gr. lepeds, L. sacerdos). 

fegso: see A. e¢1000 Gosp, Nicodemus x. (Thwaites) 
Dacweedon fa ealdras & ba massepreostas to Pilate..he by 
deapes scyldig.] ¢12z00 Oran 293 Aaron wass pe firrste 
preost Off Issrazle beode. /érad. 466 He [Zacaryas] wass, 
alls icc hafe seyd, God prest, & Godd full cweme. a z300 
Cursor M. 5584 (Cott.) or {indasj coin kinges..And of his 
broper leni bredd, be pristes pat pair lagh ledd. 138a Wer 
Gen. xiv, 18 Melchisadech, the yng of Satem..forsothe he 
was the prest of the heizest God. — Heh. vii, 1. 1535 
Coverpate Exod. xxxi. 10 The mynistrynge vestimentes 
of Aaron y®* prest. 1597 Hookra Fee?, Pol. ve IxKviii. 
§ 2 Because the most eminent part both of Heathen- 
ish and Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when 
learned men declare what the word Priest doth properly 
signify accordiag to the atind of the first imposer of that 
name, their ordinary scholies do well expound it to imp! 
sacrifice. 1611 Biste Yon xix. 21 Then said the chicte 
Priests (Valg. foutifices, Wve. bischops, ‘Tixoare to 
Geneva hye prestis, Rhem. cheefe priests] of the lewes to 
Pilate, Write not, The king of the lewes. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. xt 353 Factions they [Israelites] grow; But first 
amoag the Priests dissension springs, Mea who attend the 
Altar. 1860 Gaaoner Faiths World V1. 713 The high-priest 
and the ordiaary priests were chosen eats from the 
family of Aaron. It was the duty of the priests to serve at 
the altar, prepariag the victims for sacrifice, and offering 
them up on the altar. 1 Encyck. Biblica 1, 2052 Before 
the Exile there were. .ditferences of rank among the priests; 
but the chief priest was only primus inter fares; even 
Erekiel knows no high priest in the sense of the Priestly Code, 


b. In specific Christian use, The officiant at the 
Eucharist and other sacerdotal offices, (Denoting 
the same ecclesiastical order as in 2, but with a 


specific connotation.) 

695-6 Laws Wihktred ¢. 18 Preost hine ctansie sylfes 
sobe, in his halgum hregle ztforan wiofode. .Swylce diacon 
hine claensie, axz225 Fudiana 44 Hwen pe preost inwid pe 
messe noted godes licome. 1466 in Archxologia (1887) L. 
1. 37 A hole sute of vestments..for prest dekyn and eadeya: 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Connnunion, Rubric, At 
tbe tyme appoincted for the ministracion of the holy Com- 
munion, the Priest that shal execute the holy ministery shall 
put upon hym the vesture appoiacted for that ministracion. 
/éid., Here the priest shall turne hym toward those that 
come to the holy Communioa, and shall saye. You that do 
truly [etc]. £4i¢., Then shall thys generall Confession bee 
made. .by one of the ministers, or by the prieste himselfe, 
1657 Sparrow Bk. Cou, Prayer (1684) 217 [Of Eucharistic 
rite in Eastern Ch.] When this ie of praise is finished, 
the Deacons with the Priest, set the holy Bread aad Cup of 
Blessing upon the Altar. /é7#/, 340 In respect of this Sacri. 
fice of the Eucharist, the Ancients have usually call’d those 
that offer it up, Priests, 1858 J. H. Buunr (4i//e) The 
Position of the Priest at the Altar. 1870 — Dict. Doctr. 4 
Hist. Theol. 59x The chief sacerdotal fuaction of the 
Christian priest is to offer up on behalf of the people the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 691 It is 
the office of a priest, according to the Pontifical, ‘to offer, 
bless, rule, preach, and baptise’. First, he is empowered to 
offer that sacrifice of the Mass which is the centre of all the 
Church's worship... He succeeds the Jewish ‘etder' as well 
asthe Jewish priest. Hence he is called tepebs and sacerdos 
~i.e. ‘sacrificing priest’, but also Aresdyter—i.e. ‘elder’. 

c. In a spiritual sense, applied (@) to Christ in 
his sacrificial or mediatorial character. (After 
Heh. v. 6, vii. 15-21.) (Cf. Hien priest 1b.) 

€12z00 Oamin 361, & ec forrpi batt he [Crist] wass Preost, 
Hefedd off alle preostess. «1340 Hampote Psalter xix. 1 

le prophet spekis of crist as of a prest, pat sall offire. 1382 

Weir f7ed. vii. 17 Thou art a prest iato withouten ende, 
vp the ordre of Melchisedech, 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 25 
See Father,..these Sighs Aad Prayers..1 thy Priest before 
thee briag. 1681-6 J, Scorr Ch. Life (1747) HI. 586 ‘That 
individual Humanity, which as our Priest he offered up for 
us on the Cross. 1719 Watts Ps, cx. 17 Jesus our Priest for 
ever lives To plead for us above. 1901 Br. Gore Body of 
Christ iti. § 3 (1907) 192 This meaas that all our prayers 
and offerings have been united to the abiding sacrifice and 

Offered by the Heavenly Priest. 4 

(4) to all believers (after Rev. i. 6), and to the 


Christian Chorch, 
Vou. VII. 


| 


1353 


4382 Wrertr Rev.i.6 The which..made us a kingdoin, 
and prestes to God aad to his fadir. [1539 Bree (Great) 
Exod. xix. 6 Ve shall be ynto_me also a kyngdome of 

restes & aa pole people.] 1626 Donne Serur. iv. (1640) 33 
every inan should come to that Altar, as holy as the Pricst, 
for there he is a Priest. 18r0 J. Benson Syré/e 1. Exod. 
xix. 6 ‘Thus all believers are, through Christ, made to our 
God kings aad priests, 1897 R. C. Moneriy Alinistesiad 
Priesthood vii. § 2.256 Then the Church is God's priest in 
the world and for the world. /dir. & 3. 279 If the Christian 
Charch is a ‘ priest’, offering ‘sacrifice’ ta the perpetual 
Fucharist. , 

5. An official minister of a pagan or non- 
Christian religion; originally implying sacrificial 
functions, but in later use often applicd to the 
finetionaries of any religious system, whether 
sacrificial or not. 

ex2so Gen. & fa. 3922 Balaac king was Sor-dred for- 
San,..And sente after balaam de prest. a 1300 Cursor Jil. 
54t2 (Cott) Pe landes o pat lede, pat taght was for pe 
preiste to fede, 1382 Wvette 2 Afags xi. 18 Mathan..the 
prest (z388 preest] of Baal, thei slewen before the auter. 
erqoo Lestr, Troy 10784 In Iono ioly teinple.. Therein 
Paris was put with prestis of be laghe. 1601 Suaks. Fal. C. 
u. ii, 5 Go bid the Priests do present Sacrifice, 1615 G. 
Sanovs #rav. 55 The Priest doth sometimes reade vnto 
them some part of the Alcoran. 1732 Pore /ss. Jann. 27 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles rua, And turn their heads 
to imitate the San. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S2.-lverre's Stud. 


Nat. (1799) V1. 315 He had ine educated by the priests of 


the ‘Temple of Osiris, @182a FE. D. Ciaake Fran. Russia 
(1839) 70/1 A party of the elder Calmucks, headed by their 
priest. 2835 eee Greece }. vic 201 The term priest 
always related not only to some particular deity, but to 
some particular seat of his worshi 1866 ‘TexNvson 
Victint i, The Priest ia horror about his altar ‘To Thor and 
Odin lifted a haad. 1885 W. R. Saitiin Aneyed, Brit, XTX. 
730/t Orthodox Islam has never had real priests, doing 
religious acts on behalf of others. 
tb. Applied to a Priestess. Ods. rave. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 262 She was 
a& pretty pinckany aad Venus priest. 1608 Suaks. J’er. ve 
i. 243 Diana, My Temple stands in Ephesus. .'l here when 
my maiden priests are met together [ete.]. 1614 Citarman 
AMasgne Mid. Temple ii, Aiijl, \ little more elevate, sate 
Eanomia, the Virgine Priest of the Goddesse Honor. 

+6. Allusively, 7 de (a person’s) Arics¢: to kill 
him, ? Os. (In allusion to the function of a priest 
in performing the last offices to the dying.) 

(The sense of quot. ¢1430 is doubtful.) 

(e 1430 Sy Gener, (Roxb,) 758 The Iren with the haw- 
berk met Right ageyn the self brest; Wel nigh it had hen 
his prest.] 1§92 Kup Sf. 7 rag. i. iii. 37 Who first laies 
hand on mie, ile he his Priest. 1593 SHaks. 2 /Yen, I°/, 11. 
i, 272 And to preserne my Soueraigne from his Foe, Say 
bat the word, and I will he his Priest. ?% 2800 in Cock's 
Stuiple Strains (1810) 135 Jam.) Syne clanght the fellow by 
the breast, An’ wi’ an awfu’ ame Swore he wad shortly 
be his priest. 

IT. Transferred senses. 

7. A mallet or other weapon used to kill a fish 
when spent. (Chiefly in Ireland.) Cf 6. 

18sx New Land Erne, Leg. § Fly-Fishing 284 note, Priest, 
a short wooden mallet, whose offices are required when the 
salmon is in extrenris, 1900 W. Sentor Pike & Lerch xi, 
175 The hatoa, or short cudgel, used to perform the last 
offices for captured fish is still called the ‘ priest’, the name 
lingeriag, perhaps, more in Ireland than in Englaad or 
Scotland. 1906 Afacw. Mag. Nov. 28 Lydon. lifted an 
iron thole-pin for a ‘priest ’, gave a couple of decisive taps, 
and thea Jaid it on the boards of the boat. 

8. Angling, Name for a kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Faancis Angling x, (1880) 369 The Priest..is a 
good general fly. 

9. A fancy breed of pigeons, of varions colours. 

1904 Times 6 Jan. 8/5 Priests, birds rarely seen nowadays 
at exhibitions. 


TIL. efirid. and Cond. 

10. a. Appositive (= that is a priest), as priest. 
astronomer, -chaplain, -doctor, -hermit, -hing, 
knight, -monk (= HyEromonach), -s0ble, -philo- 
sopher, -poet, -prince, -statesman, -viclin. b. OF 
or pertaining to a priest or priests; priestly, sacer- 
dotal, as priest-death, + -flock, -Ringdom, b-linen, 
-massacre, -trap, Also I’RiesTCRAFT. @. Objec- 
tive, instrnmental, etc., as priest-baiting, -caicher, 
harbouring, -hunter, -taker; priest-catching adj. 
(all in reference to the treatment of R. C. priests 
under the penal laws); prvest-striver (one who 
strives or contends with a priest); Aries?-educated, 
-guarded, -hating, -led, -prompted adjs. Also 
PRIEST-RIDDEN, 4. Special combs. (often with 
priest's): + priest's bonnet, name of some plant 
(? = priest’s hood); priest-cap, priest’s cap, 
(2) @¢. a cap worm by a priest; (6) Fortif. an 
outwork with three salient and two re-entrant 
angles; + priest(’s) crown, an old name for the 
dandelion, from the bald appearance of the recep- 
tacle (like a priest’s shaven crown) when the pappus 
is blown off; priest-fish, the black rock-fish 
(Sebastichthys mystinus), common along the Pacific 
coast of N. America; priest’s hole, a secret 
chamber or hiding-place for a (Roman Catholic) 
priest (in times of the penal laws); priest’s hood, 
a name for the wild Arum (4. maculatum), from 
the form of the spathe (cf. MonKsmoop) ; priest- 
ill, the ague (da/.) (Halliw. 1847-78) ; priest-in- 


PRIEST. 


| the-pulpit = fviest’s hood (the spathe representing 
the pulpit, and the spadix the priest); priest(’s) 
pintle, (a) = prec, (from the form of the spadix : 
cf. Cuckoo-PinT); (6) a name for Orchis maseula 
or other species of Orchis; priest-vicar, in some 
cathedrals, the name of a vicar choral who is a 
priest ; a minor canon. 
1899 O. Kev, Apr. 486 The crowd. cheerfully joined the 
sport of “priest-baiting. 1685 J. CuamMprreayne Coffee, Tea 
| & Chee.7 The Berries grow on a tree much like our * Priests 
| Bonnet. 1704 J. Harnis Ler. Vecha. 1, Bonnet a Prestre, 
or the *Prvest's Cap, in Fortification, is an Out-work having 
at the Head three Saliant Angles, and two Inwards. 1887 
R.B. Irwin in Battles § Leaders Civ. War Vit, 595 Paine 
attacked..at..the strongest point of the whole work, the 
priest-cap near the Jackson road. 1899 Daily News 14 dept. 
6/4 Rabbi—, attired in white robes, bound by a girdle, and 
surmounted by the scarfand priest-cap of white silk. 1688 Sin 
J. Kyatennvte Diary in V. 4 O. 3rd Ser. (1864) VI. 2/1 We 
should pay that respect to our *Priest-carchers they expected 
atcour hands. 1886 J. Gitcow 72, & Biog. (Vist, Eng, Cath. 
IL. 531 One of those objectionable officials called pursuivants 
or priest-catchers, 2644 WVerenotus Crricus 17-25 July 587 
He would have nothing to doe with such ‘priest-catching 
Kaaves. 1654 .Vicholas l'afers (Camden) IL. 133 Wee found 
him besett close with Walter Montague, his “priest chap. 
laine. 1483 Cath. Angi. 2091/1 “Preste crowne, giedanr 
herha vel flos. 1530 Pasar. 258,2 Prestes crowne that 
flyeth about ia somer, dartedieu. 1598 Frorto, Astro. 
sfae,.. Also Dandelion, Priests crown, Swines snont, 
| Monkshead or Dogs teeth, 1897 Haznetr Onrsetzes 67 
The “*Priest-Doctor has, like the Barber-Surgeon, re- 
linquished his double function. ¢1200 Oxsty 439, & talde 
lazhess “prestefloce Comm all off pa twa prestess, 1848 
Euiza Coon /fe that is without Sin i, A simple creed, 
Whose saving might has no ‘priest-guarded bound, 1894 
Fisuwick //ist, Lancs. 222 *Priest-harbouring was soon 
| amongst the most prolilie causes of arrest and imprisonment. 
er440 Alphabet of Tales 128 pe maister of his felowship 
went & shrafe hym vnto a “preste hermett. 1660 Prevs 
Diary 23 May, At a Catholique honse, he was fain to lie in 
the “priest's hole a good while. 1850 E. Warsurtox A. 
Hastings 11. 185 This was one of the old places of conceal- 
ment called Pricsts Holes. ¢1g16 Grete fferball cexv. 
| Njb/r Some call it “prestes hode, for it hath as it were a 
cape & a tongue in it lyke serpentyne of dragons. 1875 
Foury Kee. Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus 1.1. 493 Mr. Wiseman... 
got the *pricst-hnaters to come thereat midaight with their 
band. 1907 Dasiy Vers 28 May 11/2 Itis knownalsoas Wake- 
Rabin, Cuckoo Piat, and Lords-and- Ladies, hut neither of 
these aames describes the plant so well as the quaiat * Priest- 
in-the-Pulpit. 1866-7 Harinc-Goutn Cur. Wyths Mid. 
ages, Prester Fohn (1894) 46 The reports. .of the piety and 
| the magnificence of the “Priest-King [Prester John}. 1877 
Je E. Carprster tr. Tiele's dist. Relig. 55 Vower Egypt 
throws off the yoke of the priest-Kings of ‘Thehes, 1895 
Saver Patriarchal Palestine iii. 74 (Abram] had restored 
peace to the country of the priest-king (Melchizedck]. 1905 
Lixpositor Mar. 185 The character assumed by the Macca- 
baeaa *priest-kingdom. 1826 W. E. Anorews Exam. 
Fox's Cal, Prot, Saints 47 The cause for which the *priest- 
kaight and the duchess-gentlewoman suffered. 1649 Mu.ton 
thon, xv, Wks. 1851 111. 451 Those *Priest-led Herodians 
with thir blind guides are in the Ditch already. 1871 G. 
Macponato Sonn. conc. Jesus xviii, Despised ! rejected 
by the priest-led roar Of multitudes! 1961 Reg. Pricy 
Couner? Scot. 1,175 Thre fardellis *prest lyanyng, allegit 
schippit be Aathonie Triciane. 1712 Suartrsa. Charac. 
(1737) 1. 86 Much less won‘d you..have carry’d on this 
' magophoay, or *priest-massacre, with such a_ barbarous 
zeal, 88x ‘T. E. Brincetr Ast. Eucharist in Gt. Brit. WM. 
167 Regulations regarding the private masses of the “priest- 
monks. 1879 Bacrnot Physics §& Pol. (1876) 38 The policy 
of the old “priest-nobles of Egypt and India, 1711 Suarress. 
Charae, (1737) 111. 76 “Iwas satisfaction enough to the 
*priest-philosopher. 1578 Lyre Dodoens u. lvi, 222 The 
first kinde is called ia Greeke opxes, Orchis..in Eaglish 
.. “Priest pintell, /4rd. 111. vii. 323 This plant Is called..in 
Latine Arum:..in English also it 1s commonly called Aron, 
Priestes pyatill, Cockuwpiatell. 1688 R. HotmMe Armoury 
tr 56/1 A Dog-stone fiower..is generally kaown by the 
name of Priest-Piatle, or Goat-Stones. 1895 Pop. Scr, 
Monthly Aug. 440 The *priest-poet, appoiated eulogizer of 
the deity he serves, is the first poct. 1877 J. E. Caapenter 
tr. Tiele’s Hist. Relig. 56 The conflict of the Ethiopian 
*priest-princes..wasia part national. 1839-52 Baiwev Jestus 
xix. 271 As guiltless... As is the oracle of an extinct god Of its 
*priest-prompted answer. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 27 He 
Says not, they were “priest-strivers, but were Zi#e priest- 
strivers, persons whose habit it was to strive with those who 
spoke in God's Name. 1679 Baaotev ia R. Mansel Warr. 
Popish Plot (1680) 49 She heard the said Lawtoa was a 
*Priest-taker. 1681 Drvorn Spanish Friar ut. iii 36 
A *Priest-trap at their door to lay, For holy Vermin that ia 
houses prey. 1688 eae Prince of Orange in Select. fr. 
Hari, Misc. (1793) 471 The prince commanded Dr. Burnet 
to order the “priest-vicars of the cathedral, not to pray for 
the prince of Wales, 1837-8 Ac 1 § 2 Viet. c. 106 § 39 
Any spiritual person, being Prebendary, Canon, Priest Vicar, 
Vicar Choral, or Minor Canon in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Charch. 1901 Crockford’s Cler. Dae p. lvii, Exeter... 
Priest-Vicars, a Corporation. 1893 GLavstonr in 19¢h Cent. 
Dec. 1074 The recovery of this race. .is by a *Priest-Victim 
foreshadowed in ancient predictions, 
Priest (prist), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. zuér, To exercise the ministry or functions of 
a priest. Also fo priest 77. 2? Obs, 
¢1400 Afpol. Loll. 34 Prestis pat prestun wel be pei hade 
worpi dowble honor. 1509 Baactav Slap of Folys (1874) 
1. 158 Courters become prestes nought knowynge but the 
dyce; They preste not for god, buat for a benefyce. 1642 
T. Gooowts Christ set forth 120 Christ had not been aa 
High-Priest, if he had not gone to heaven, aad Priested it 
there too (as 1 may so speak). . 
2. ¢rans. To make (any one) a priest; to ordain 
to the priesthood, admit to priest’s orders. 
1504 Bury Wills (Camden)g7 Tytlhe be of si i to 


PRIESTAL. 


be prystyd. 
wes prestyt, and ordanit be Sathan For to be borne to do 
thy kin defame. 158: J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 285 
One Stephen was made Pope, who..doth first unpriest, and 
alterwardes newpriest agayne all such as Const. before hint 
had priested. 1647 Trarr Conn. Phil. i, 1 And yet haw 
eager were our late factours for Rome to have priested us all. 
1823 Br. J. Jess in Forster Life App. 721 Deacans seeking 
to be priested, must exhibit their letters of orders, 1896 
J. H. Were ‘fist. Eng. Hem £7,101. 394 John was only 
in deacon’s orders, but he was priested by Cardinal Brogny. 
+3. To bless as a priest: sce PriesteD below. 

Jlence Prie’sted ff/ a., (a) ordained to the 
priesthood ; + 4) blessed by a priest (quot. 1603); 
Prie'sting 752. sé, (a) the function of a priest, 
priestly ministration; (4) ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

isso Crow.ry /nform. & Petit. 2 For lyk causes do our 
ministers. .applye themselues to priestyng, because they lyke 
wel the ydelnes of the lyfe. 1603 Harsner fof. Linpost. 
£0 To have a precious payre of priested gloves. .[such) as 
they may use against any Sparrow-hlasting or Sprite-blast- 
ing of the Devil. 1609 Be. W. Bartow Ausw. Mameless 
Cath. 123 Had She not relied toa much vpon the Priested 
sort, her End had not beene so sudden nor vnkinde. 1647 
Miron rel. Zpisc.24 Bearing the image of God according 
to his ruling, and of Christ aceording to his priesting. 1897 
S. Mostys Curatica ix, It wag the anniversary..of my 
ordination, and the day of my priesting. 

Priestal (pristal), a. rave. [f. Priest sd. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or having the character of 
a priest or priests ; sacerdotal. 

1839 J. Rocers A utipopopr. xvii. § 2. 340 Apparent priests 
may he not really priestal. 1848 Cueever Wand. Piler. 


xxviii. 184 The matter has ended in the establishment of a | 


priestal republican despotism. 

Priestcraft (pristkraft), 

1. The ‘craft’ or business of a priest ; the exercise 
of priestly functions. (Now only as an ctymological 
nonce-use.) 

1483 Seid? of Caus Edin. 2 May, MS. (Jam.), ‘To the wp- 
holde of devyne service at the said alter ouklie and daylie, 
and to the priestcraft at the alter as effeirs. xrg00 in C/. 
Times 9 Mar. 267/2 ‘Craft' means art, dexterity, skill... 
Priestcraft in a good sense simply means the diligent and 
ahle exercise of priestly functions. 

2. Priestly craft, or policy; the arts used by 
ambitious and worldly priests to impose upon the 
multitude or further their own interests. 

1681 Drvpen Ads. §& Achit, 1. 1 In pious times ere priest- 
craft did begin. 1700 ToLanp Ciito x, Religion's safe, with 
Priestcraft is the War. 1796 Ibe, Watson Afol. Bridle (ed. 2) 
197 The extreme folly, to which credulity and priesteraft 
can go. 1834 Lytron /omfeti 1. viii, ] would preserve the 
delusions of priesteraft, for they are serviceable to the mul- 
titude. 1869 L. Scumirz in Sweith's Dict. Gr. §& Rom. 
Antig. 838/2 Freethinkers and unbelievers looked upon the 
[Delphic] oracle as a skilful contrivance of priestcraft which 
had then outgrown itself, 

Hence Priesstcrafty a., characterized by priest- 
craft. 1846 Worcester cites Ch. Ob. 

Priestdom (pristdem). [f. Priest sé. + -pox.] 
ta. The office of priest, priesthood. Oés. +b. 
With possessive, as a mock title (cf. PRIESTSHIP), 
Oés. ec. The rule or dominion of priests. rare. 

1§28 Tinpate Obed. Chr. Man 1356, He was cursed 
and Joost the kyngdome and also the prestdome, 1588 
id daa Efist. (Arb.) 26, | woulde praye your priestdomes 
to tell me which is the better scholler.” 1615 Six E. Hoay 
Curry-combe iii. 130 Vour answer puts the nose of your 
Priestdome clean ont of ioynt. 1871 H. B. Forman Lrorag 
Poets 372 The people crucified by king-craft and priest-dom. 
1895 Crockett Bog Afyrtie t. i, 20 It is a mistaken belief 
that priestdom died when they spelled it Presbytery. 

+Priesterly, 2. Ods. rare—'. [app. ad. G. 
priesterlich, {. priester Priest sb, + -dich, -L¥1,] 
= PRIESTLY. 

1535 Coverpate Fred. xix. 6 Ye shall be vnto me a 
presterly kingdome, and an holy people. 

+Prie-stery. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Priest sb. + 
-ERY.] Priests collectively ; a body or company 
of priests. (contemptuous.) 

1649 Mitton £ikon. i, The King among all his priestery, 
and all those numberless volumes of their theological distil- 
Jations, not meeting with one man or book of that coat that 
could befriend bim with a prayer in captivity. 

Priestess (prstés). [f. Priest sd.+-Ess1, 
taking the place of the earlier PRIESTRESS.J 

1. A female priest; a woman who holds the 
position and performs the functions of a priest, or 
(loosely) of a minister of religion. 

1693 Casecn in Dryden's Fuvenal xiii. (1697) 336 He goes 
to Bagnee humbly begs Advice; And thus the Breese 
hy Command replies. 1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Vade AL, 
u. 99 Priestesses or women-presidents are not to be consti- 
tuted in the church. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) V1. 
416 In the next room are the heads of Livia Augusta veiled, 
and a priestess of Cybele. 1768-74 Tuckea Lf, Naé. (1834) 
Il. 451 The gifted priestess among the quakers is known hy 
her green apron. 1884 Sie S. St. Joun Aaytr vy. 184 He 
[Salnave}..made considerahle presents to the [Vaudoux] 
priests and priestesses. 

b. fig. and éransf. 

1738 Pore Egil, Sat, 1. 234 Her priestess Muse forbids 
the Good to die, And opes the temple of Eternity. 18121 
lL. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. 1, 10x If mistresses of 
families will make their own passions their idols, they can 
seldom hope for virtuous priestesses to serve the altar. 
1817, Laov MoaGan France 1. (1818) 1. 48 Pretty douguets 
are tossed into the carriage windows... while the little 
priestesses of Flora offer their gratuitous prayer of ‘don 


1508 Kenneore J¢sting tw. Dunbar 309 Thow | 
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voyage’, 1859 Tennyson Jn Afem. iii, O Sorrow, cruel 
fellowship, O Priestess in the vaults of Death. 

2. A priest’s wife. (collog.) 

1709 Mrs. Mantrev Secret Alen. 1. 158 The Priestess 
flounced out of the Honse, call'd for her Coachman, and bid 
him put in his Horses, for away would she go. 1778 Chron. 
in Aun. Reg. 207/2 The Jew priest of the Hamhurgh Syna- 
gogue,in Fenchurch-Street, was divorced from his priestess. 

Hence Prie‘stesshood, the office of a priestess ; 


the system of priestesses. 

1841 C. E. Lester Glory Eng. 11. 739 When one of the 
six. happens to die, the remaining five fillup the void; and 
thus the priesthood, or, rather, priestesshnod, lives on in a 
sort of corporate immortality. 1887 H.R. Hawes Light 
of Ages v. 145 The priesthood and priestesshood were as 
perfectly organised, 

+ Prie’sthead. Forms: see Priest: also 4-6 
prestede, -hed, [f. Priest 5d. +-HEAD.] = next. 

@1300 Cursor M. 21695 Quen strijf was bute pe preisthede 
In paa dais mang be Tuus lede. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Satuts 
xxxii. (Fustin) 62 Of par prestede he had hade, Bot sernice 
til ydolis he made. ¢1400 Afol. Loli. 30 Biforn pat 
presthed was hied. 1533 Gau Nicht Vay 36S. Paul writis 
. of his [Christ's] halie preistheid and sacrifis. 1535 Cover- 
pace Afal, iti. Aeading, Of the ahrogacion of the olde 
leuiticall prestheade. 1556 Chron. Gr. Hriars (Camden) 96 
‘Thomas Creme some tyme archehyshoppe of Cantorbery.. 
was degradyd..of hys archehyshoppecheppe, & presthed. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 110 ‘The onlie Prince of 
ye priestheed of God. 

Priesthood (pristjhud). Forms: see Priest 
and -Hoop; also 4 prestod, -hold, 6 -woode. 
[OE. préosthdd, f. préost, Priest sb, + -hdd, -Hoov.] 

1. The office or function of a priest; the condition 
of being a priest; the order of priest. 

agoo tr. Brda's /ist. 1. vii. (1890) 34 Da gelamp bet he 
sumne Godes mann preosthades [orzg. clericum quendam).. 
on gestlidnysse onfeng, c¢1000 Aldhelim Gloss. 3692 in 
Napier O. £. Glosses % Clericatns, preosthades. ¢ 1380 
Were H£s. (1880) 58 Who euere comep to prestod, § /did. 
78 Nowe, whanne presthold stondeb in peny clerkis, 1387 
Trevisa /igden (Rolls) TV. 1053 Symon. . preost of be temple 
and hisshop,..bou3te be preosthood of Appolinus duke of 


Phenicia. /dfd. 125 He hadde renewed pe principalte and 
be preosthode. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 412/2 Preesthood, 
presbiteratus. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Ordering 


of Priests, Reuerende Father in God, ! presente unto you, 
these persones presente, to bee admitted to the ordre of 
Priesthode. 1662 Stinuincre. Orig. Sacr. uw. vii. § 12 
When an order of Priesthood different from the Aaronicall 
should be set up. 1729 Law Sertous C. x. (1732) 142 He 
therefore..is like him that ahuses the Priesthood. 1865 
R.W. Date Sew. Tentp, xiii. (1877) 139 1t was these cir- 
cumstances that made the priesthood of Melchizedek unique, 


b. The priestly office of Christ, of his Church, 


or of believers. 

1382 Wyeur //ed. vii. 24 [Christ], for that he dwelle 
into withouten ende, hath enerelastyng presthod. 1681-6 

. Scott Chr. fe (1747) 11). 130 To explain the Priest- 
hood, and Priestly Acts of our Saviour. 31851 Pusey Let. 
to Bp, London 25 In His abiding Priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedech, He pleads, in Heaven, what He has com- 
inanded us to plead on earth. 1868 Lyncn Rivule? cx. ii, 
sind the pale Victim, in the strife, Eternal priesthood earns. 
1897 R. C. Moserty Aftristerial Priesthood iii. 87 The 
troe rationale and the true distinction (within the inclusive 
priesthood of the Christian Church Body) at once of the 
priesthood of the Christian layman, and of the priesthood of 
the Christian minister. /dfd. iii. §2, 251 The Church's 
priesthood being in its inner truth the priesthood of Christ, 
1s a substantial reality. : 

e. The priestly office personified. 

1393 Lance. P. P24. C. xx. 334 Grace denysede A cart, 
hihte cristendome, to carien home peers sheues ;..And 
made preesthood haiwarde. c1qzo ?73.yvoc. Assembly of 
Gods 839 Preesthood theym folowyd with the Sacramentes, 
And Sadnesse also with the Commaundementes, Jésd. 1426, 
1452, etc. ‘ A . 

+d. With possessive, as a mock title for a priest, 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1.1.23 What, Cardinall? Is your 
Priest-hood growne peremptorie Eas 

2. The office or order as embodied in or repre- 
sented by the persons holding it; hence, The 
system of priests; the or a body of priests. 

1377 Lana. P. Pe. B. xv..93 Rist so out of holicherche 
alle yueles spredeth, There inparfyt presthod is prechoares 
and techeres. c¢1400 Desty. Troy 11778 ‘Ihe glemyng of 
gold, pat glottes pere hertis..puttes the pouer of pristhode 
ahake. 1§39 Briere (Great) 1 Zim. iv. 14 The layinge on 
of handes by the auctoryte of presthode. 1678 DrypEN 
& Lee Zdipus ut. i, Oh, why has priesthood privilege to 
lie, And yet to be believed! 175) tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) I. 415 This severity is easily accounted for from the 
dignity assumed by the priesthood. 1820 Byron Mar. Fad. 
1. ii, But the priests—1 doubt the priesthood Will not be 
with us. 1883 Gitmoua Mongols xxxi. 361 Sacred books 
used by the priesthood and laity of Mongolia. 

trans, aa ig. 1382 Wveiir 1 Pet, ii. g Je ben a kynd 
chosun, kyngly presthod, holy folk [1526 Tinpate, a chosen 
generacion, a royal} presthod]. 1805 W. Taytor in Ann. 
Rev, LL 257 Schemes of public instruction..may hire the 
literary priesthood of philosophy, to all the servility which it 
imputes to the Christian eley tgor Br. Gons in Daily 
Chron, 18 Oct. 6/7 There must be a priesthood of medicine. 

Priestianity. sonceewd. [Humorously f. 
Priest sd, after Christianity.] A hostile appella- 


tion for a priestly system or doctrine. 

1720 T, Gorpon (éit/e) Priestianity, or a View of the 
Disparity between the Apostles and the Modern Inferior 
Clergy. 1823 Parr Let. to R. Odell Wks. 1828 VIL). 224 
He has a larger share of priestianity than of christianity. 

t Priestish, a. Ods. [f. Priest sd. +-1811.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a priest; 
priestly, sacerdotal. (Chiefly contemptuous.) 


PRIESTLY. 


1529 Suppite, to King (E. E.T.S.) 45 No neade of longe, 
prystshe prayers. 1553 Brcon Religues of Rome (1563) 
26 b, Pope Siricius ordayned y* priestishe orders should not 
be geuen altogether at one time, but at sundrye tymes. 
1569 E. Hane Wewes Powles Churchyarde F vij, Much 
lesse that I depraned haue all Preachers so attyrde In 
Priestish weedes, as Popelings were. 

Priestism (pri‘stiz’m). [f. Priest 5d, + -1su.] 
The system, spirit, methods, or practices of priests; 
sacerdotalism. (In hostile use.) 

184z Miact in Nouconf 11. 145 Priestism, the first-born 
child of worldliness and hypocrisy. 1887 J. Parker in 
Chr. World 4 Aug. 589 All priestism is bad, whether in the 
Establishment or in Nonconformist churches. 

Priestless (pr?stlés), a [f. Priest 56.4 
-LESS.]_ Without a priest; not having, or not 
attended by, a priest. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 11301 Euere lokede pis burgeis 
wan hii were vorp idriue, Prestles hom was wel wo pat hii 
nere issrine, 1879 Baninc-Goutp Germany 11. 145 In these 
priestless parish churches, at the hour of mass the congre- 
gation assembles. 1885 Fairpaian Catholicism Rout. 
Angi. iv. (1899) 169 It stood among the ancient faiths as a 
Strange and extraordinary thing—a priestless religion. 

Priestlet (pri‘stlét). [f. as prec. + -LEr.] 
= PRriesTLING 1, (Contemptuons.) 

1880 Vern. Lee Stud. /taly 157 Dapper literary priestlets 
redolent of bergamot and sonnets. 1883 Cornh. Alag. 568 
The priestlets in the train of a hishop. 


Priestlike (pristleik), 2. (adv.) [f. as prec. 
+-LIKE.] Like, or like that of, a priest; resem- 
bling, pertaining or proper to, characteristic of, or 
hefitting a priest ; priestly, sacerdotal. 

¢1470 Henry HWadllace w. 702 Than Wallace... Arayit him 
weill in tilla preistlik goun. 1§59 AYLMER Hardorowe Oivb, 
Let your portion be priestlike and not princelike. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 345 A very Trned, religious, 
and priestlike apology. 1607 Sere. Cor. ¥. i. 56 We haue 
suppler Soules Then in our Priest-like Fasts. a 18at Keats 
Last Sonn., The moving waters at their priestlike task Of 
pure ahlution round earth's human shores, 1831 CaatyLe 
Afise. (4857) 11, 189 There is something priest-like in that 
Life of his. i 5 i 

B. adv. Like a priest; in the character or 


manner of a priest. 

1565 T. STAPLETON For/r, Faith 152 Hazard their lininges 
yather then go priestlike. 1612 Suaks. Win. 7.1 ii. 237, 
T haue trusted thee..With all the neerest things to my 
heart, as well My Chamber-Councels, wherein (Priest-like) 
thou Hast cleans'd my Bosome. 

Priestliness (pristlinés), [f. Priestry a. + 
-NESS.] Priestly quality or character. 

1681 [Vhole Duty Nations 22 Cloath'd with that Denomina- 
tion of Priestliness, use hath appropriated to it. 1870 
Disrarii Lothair xliv, The Bishop..had now..to restrain 
his exuberant priestliness, 1897 R. C. Moseaty A/inisterial 
Priesthood vii. § 3. 263 The true priestliness necessarily 
carries with it the pastoral character: the real pastoral 
character is but an expression, in outward life, of priestliness, 


Priestling (pristlin). [f. Prrestsd.+-Lincl.] 
L. A little, young, petty, or insignificant priest. 


(Usnally contemptuous.) 

1629 Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 286 This brave young 
priestling as he sacrificed, and caperd about the Altars,.. 
was curiously eyed ofall. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace 
Wks. 1851 IV. 570 The Rebellion which was even then 
design’d in the close purpose of these unhallow'd Priest- 
lings. 31816 Sovtuev in Q. Rev. XLV. 352 For the purpose 
of conciliating the good will of the prelates and priestlings. 
1866 J. H. Newman Gerontins iv. 29 Such fudge, As priest. 
lings prate, Is his guerdon, . e 

2. A person weakly or servilely devoted to a priest- 
hood or priestly system. rare. (Cf. worldling.) 

1720 Gorvon & TaExcuanD Independ. Whig (1738) 379 
It 1s no Wonder that weak People now a-days should believe 
in Priests, and not in Christ; should be Priestlings, and 
not Christians. rg907 19t Cent. Mar, 464 The priestlings 
of the Centre exclaimed that the finger of God had done it. 

Priestly (prfstli), @ [f. Prieat sd. +-Ly1; 
in OE. préostiic.] : : 

1. Of or pertaining to a priest or priests; sacer- 
dotal; + in OE., canonical (0ds.). 

¢ 1000 Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. ATS. 191, 150 Eac ic mingie 
pact hi gemunon pes preostlican regoles. 1535 CovERoALE 
1 Esdras viii. 55, I weied them the golde & the syluer & all 
the prestly ornamentes of the house of oure God. x56 T. 
Noaton Calvin's Insé. 1. vii. (1634) 156 They are all endued 
both with Priestly and Kingly honour, 1641 Lopeachut, 
Wren in Rushw, Hist. Coll, 111. (1692) 1. 354 Some of which 
he did against his Priestly Word given to the said Patrons, 
or their Friends, tx verbo Sacerdotis, not to do the same. 
1782 Patestiey Corrupt, Chr. 1.11. 224 Lactantins said little 
..of Christ's priestly office. 1838 Tuirewatt Greece xi. IT. 
6 The tribe which has been taken for a priestly caste. 1891 
Maag. Sauisauay in Datly News 22 Jan, 6/1 Priestly rule 
is the great vice of the religious organization..; it 1s the 
attempt to use the influence gained Sy teachers of religion, 
by virtue of their holy mission, in the furtherance of secular 
ends. xgor Br. Goar Body of Christ iv. § 4 (1907) 255 The 
fathers..clearly see that the priestly action of Christ is now 
in heaven, | . ae 

b. Priestly code, in O. T. criticism: A name 
given to one of the constitnent elements which 
recent criticism finds in the Hexateuch, and holds 
to constitute the framework of the whole in its 
existing form. Also called Priests’ code, Priestly 
writing ; so Priestly writer, the writer of this. 

[1891 Daiver /ntfrod. Lit. O. Test. 9 By Ewald it was 
termed the ‘ Book of Origins’; hy Tuch and Néldeke, from 
the fact that it seemed to form the groundwork of oar 
Hexateuch, the ‘Grundschrift’; more recently, by Well. 


PRIESTLY. 


hausen, Kuenen, and Delitzsch, it. has been styled the 
Priests’ Code’. This last designation is in strictness ap- 
plicable only to the ceremonial sections in Ex.—Nu...Jt 
may be represented conveniently, for the sake of hrevity, 
hy the letter P.)_ 1899 F. I]. Woons in dfastiugs’ Diet. 
Bible 11. 3635/2 Thus we find three distinct codes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (D , the Levitical or 
Priestly (P). /éfd. 368/2, P. The Priestly Rook. The most 
striking general characteristics of P._ 1900 Carrenter & 
Harrorp-Barterssy f/exateuch 1. xiii. 121 The Priestly 
Code. The large extent and the complicated character of 
this great collection raise many problems, gor Lucycl. 
Biblica \\. 2050 The characteristic lestare in the hypothesis 
of Graf is that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deu- 
teronomy, so that the order is no longer Priestly Code, 
Yahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but Jehovist (JE), Deutero- 
nomy, Priestly Code. 1905 H-zfositor Jan. 68 The district 
- ais termed by the Priestly Writer the ‘Steppes of Moah’. 

2. Befitting or characteristic of a priest; like that 
of a priest. 

1soq-5 in Brand Hist, Mewceastle (1789) 1. 641, Such .. 
honest conversation..as..shalbe thought convenient. and 
prestly. 1608 Suaxs. Per, ul. i. 70 Hie thee whiles ] say 
a\ priestly farewell to her. x905 A. C. Benson Upton Lett. 
(1906) 25 He [Newman] had fittle of the priestly’ hunger to 
save souls, 

3. Waving the character or aspect of a priest; 
such as a priest is or should be; like a priest. 

1465 Marc. Paston in P, Lett, 11. 242 A prystly man and 
vertusly dysposyd. 1832 CartyLe Neneén. (1831) J. 52 John 
Johnston, the priestliest man 1 ever under any ecclesiastical 
guise was privileged to look upon, — : 

4. Holding the office of a priest; that isa pricst. 

Priestly writer, in O. TY. criticism : see 1b, 

1817 Suetey Nez, Jslane xu.ix, Scared by the faith they 
feigned, each priestly slave Knelt for his mercy whom they 
served with blood. 

Priestly, adv. rare. [f. Priest 56.+-Lv 2.J 
In the character of, or in a way befitting, a priest. 

c1goo Afol. Loli. 59 Pat pey be polid to minister prestly 
oper sacraments. 1493 Festival? (W. de W. 1515) 170b, 
How blessyd bea preestes sayth he ([S. Bernard] yf they 
Pecctly lyue. xg11 Coret Serm. Conf. & Ref Bivb, 

ristes, nat lyuynge pristly but secularly, to the vtter and 
miserable distruction of the churche. 1755 J. SuesucarE 
Lydia (1769) 11. 78 His peruke was priestly smart. 

+Prie‘stress. Obs. rare. [Late ME. prestresse, 
a. OF, prestresse (mod. prétresse), 1. OF. prestre 
PRIEST + -esse, -ESS1,] = PRIESTESS. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. ii, There serued grete plente 
of prestis and priesteresses. 1490 — Eneydos xvii. 66 Thyas 
a grete prestresse. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 866 

he priestresse of Minerva in Athens. /6éa 1301. 

Priest-ridden (pristyri:d’n), 747. a. Also 
tid (ods. or arch.). [f. Preusr sd. + Rippen 
pila] ‘Ridden’, i.e, managed or controlled by 
a priest or priests; held in subjection by priestly 
authority. 

a, 1653 WatEruouse Afol. Learn. 82 That pusillanimity 
«which by many in our Age scornfully is called Priest- 
riddenness as I may so say, their term being Priest-ridden 
when they express a man addicted to the Clergie. 1681 
Davoren Spanish Friar u. iii, Was ever man thus priest- 
ridden? 1705 Hickertnew. Priestcr ut, viii. 80 Nothing 
but the Redemption of the Priest-ridden Laiety from Priest- 
craft Slavery and Tyranny could have perswaded me to 
this ungrateful.. Toil. 1818 Scorr Hrt, AZid2, xi, 1 have 
been abroad, and know hetter than to be priest-ridden. 1849 
[see fress-ridden: Press 56.115). 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
I. v. 290 note, The Scots are called a priest-ridden people, 
yet their most esteemed jests are against the clergy. 

B. 1664 H. Moak Alys¢. (nig. 411 Which. .they endeavoured 
to keep as ignorant as they could, that the People might be 
the more patiently Priest-rid. 1714 MANDeEviLLe Fad, Bees 
(1733) I. 260 Men [may] he. religious tho’ they refus'd to 
be priest-rid. 1860 Reape Cloister § #7, (1861) IL. 28 Not 
the first fool that has been priest-rid, and monk-bit. 

Hence Prie’st-riddenness, the condition of 
being priest-ridden, So (sonce-wds.) Prie’st-riid- 
ing, the domination or tyranny of priests; Prie’st- 
ride v. ¢rans. (rare), to control as a priest. 

1653 Priest-riddenness [see above]. 1705 in W. S. Perry 
list. Coll. Amer. Cot. Ch, 1. 156 Common aversion against 
Priest-ridiag. 1733 Revolution Politicks wt. 59 "Vis well if 
they don’t priest-ride you. 

Priestship (rrP'stifip). Now vare. [f. as 
ptee, + -suip.] The office of priest; also as a mock 
title: = PrrestHoop 1, 1d. 

1642 Sin E, Deaine Sp. on Relig. 96 The Kingship and 
Priestship of every particular man, 1648 Mi.ton Oédserz, 
Art. Peace Wks, 1851 1V, 572 We know your classic Priest- 
ship is too gripple, for ye are always begging. 1868 
Brownine King ees vi 1442 My salutation to your 
Pte! (2896 Gopparn in A/ission, Herald Jan. 27/1 

he priestship for this temple descends from father to son. 

Priest-shire. Hist. rare. [repr. OE. préoséseir, 
f. préost, PRiEST sb, +scir, SHIRE.] A district to 
which a priest ministered: a term equivalent to 
‘parish’, 

c1000 Eccles, Drtst.c.14 in Thorpe Ane. Laws II. 410 Ne 
spane nan massse-preost nanne mon of odre cyrcean hymysse 
to his cyrcan, ne of odre preost-scyre lare, bat mon hys 
cyrcan zesece. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 
144 note, These districts allotted to priests were called 
Priestshires. 

+ Priesty’bulous, a. Ods. rare—'. A pun on 
PROSTIBULOUS, meretricious (also in Bale). 


1550 Bate fmage Both Ch. xiii. Hiij, Their more then 


Jewish ceremonies, their priestybulous priesthoode, theyr 
vowing to haue no wiues. 
Prieue, prieve, obs. f. Proor and Prove. 


Prife, var, PBiveEv. Os. Priffe, obs, f. Privy a. 
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| + Prig, 3.1 Os. Also 5-6 prige, pryg‘ge 
| (7prydg). (App. another form of Srnic sd. (nail). 
Cf. Prac 56.1) (?) =Sprie, brad (usually collective). 

31410 in Rogers Agric. § Prices (2882) 111. 447 (Wye) Tile- 
prig 6200 @ mufio. r41z /éid , Wogh prig nails... ‘l'yle prig. 
1415 Zbid., (Charles & Kowhill) Prignail, 1420 /éd. 448 
(Lullington) Prigg. 1460 /é¢ 453 Prigs. 1490 Churchur 
Ace. St, Dunstan's, Canterb. (1885) 12 Item payde for 
pryggeand lathe ilijd. 1948 //awhkhurst Ch. Accin dd rchvol. 
Cant.V.6t Payde..for prygge and nayls ilijtilijd, 1621 ILS, 
lec, St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb,, Vor a thousand of prydgs 
xviijd. Comb. 1540 WS. Ace. St. Fohn's Llosp., Canterd., 
Payd for a pryg hammer ij d. 

Prig (prig), 34.2 Now dia/. Also 6 pryg, A/. 
prygges. [Origin unascertained. Cf. Pic 56.2] 
A small pan of brass or tin; see also quot. 1674. 

1si1 Pleadings Duchy Lancaster (1896) XXX. 53, 
v_brasse pottes, iij pannes, iij prigges. 1573 Lane. Hilts 
(Chetham Soc.) J. 60 Ffyve pannes and twoo prygges or 
lyttel pannes. 1636 Martagfon Papers (Chetham Svc.) 15 
Apperteyninge to the Kitchen. 2 Priggs. 1674-91 Rov 5. & 
£.C. Words 10 A Prigge, a small Pitcher: this is T sup: 
pose, a gencral word in the South Country. 1703 ‘THorkssy 
fect. to Ray Gloss. (0.8), #rigee, a little brass skellet. 
1896 Leeds Merc. Suppi.16 May (E.D.D.), Put v prig an t'fire. 


Prig (prig), sd.3 (a.) Also 6 prygg, 7-5 prigg. 
{In branch I originally Rogues’ Cant, of obscure 
origin: ef. the cognate vb. Pric v.! It is not elear 
whether the other senses (which appear more than 
a century later) arose out of 1, or represent, as 
is possible, a different word; in cither case, the 
history of their sense-development is uncertain ; 
they are here arranged chronologically. (If there 
should prove to be two separate words, the deriva- 
tives Priccisn, Priceisy, Pricster, will also con- 


sist each of two distinct words.) 

In the following passage Daxter plays on this word as 
agreeing with the initial letters of PRond EGnorance, in 
which, and the want of Christian Love, he sees the cause of 
excommunication, persecution, and schism. 

1684 Baxter Yieelve Argts. $16. 29 The warldly PR. 1Gs, 
and the unruly PR, 1Gs. by Persecution, and by causeless 
Separation and Alienation, have done the burt.] 

I. +1. Rogues’ Cant. A tinker. Ods. 
1567 Harman Cavea? (1869) 59 These dronken Tynckers, 
| called also Prygges, be beastly people. 2 
2. slang. A thief. Now usually a petty thicf. 

| 1610 Row.anos Afartin Markald (Hunter. Cl.) 42 That did 

the prigg good that bingd in the kisome. 1611 Straus. Wind. 
7. wv. ML 108 Hee.. married a ‘Tinkers wife..and (hauing 
flowne over many knauish professions) he setled onely in 
Rogue: some Balink Antolicus. Clowne. Out ypon him: 
Prig, for my life Prig: he haunts Wakes, Faires, and Beare- 
baitings. 1651 J.Suirvey (4/#2e) An Excellent Comedy, Called, 
The Prince of Priggs Revels, or, The Practices of that 
grand Thief Captain James Hind. 1743 Firtpine F. 1 tld 
1. v, The same endowments have often composed the states- 
man and the Prig: for sa we call what the vulgar name 
a Thief, 1832 Leucodn Her. 28 Jan., Serenely thieved the 
nightly prigs. 1838 Dickens O. 7wist xiii, Why didn't he 
rob some rich old gentleman.., and go out as a gentleman 
and not Jike a common prig, without no henour nor glory } 
1842 Mtaun in Noncon/. 11. 66, 1am a prig, Sir: J lives by 
rigging whatever I can get, 1874 W.S. Gicpert Charity u, 
"you sit at quarter-sessions..and sentence poor prigs? 


TI. slang and collog. 


+3. A spruce fellow, a dandy,a fop; a coxcomb. 

1676 Eruerence J/an of Mode ut. iii, What spruce prig 

is that? 1688 Suanwe. Sg”. désatia 1.1, Thou shalt shine 

and be as gay as any Spruce Prigg that ever walk‘d the 

Street. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 77? 1 A Cane is Part of the 

Dress of a Prig, and always worn upon a Button, 1788 Y. 

Ksox Winter Even, 1.1. iv. 264 "Fhe dealers in silks and 

_ gattins might adopt some good hints from prigs in pulpits. 
| 1835 [see Priccisu a. 2). sak ‘ 

+4. A vague term of dislike or disrespect. Ods. 

(But perth, closely allied to 6, as a censorious and didactic 
person who made himself disliked.) 

1679 Suapwew. True Widow Ded. Aij b, A_sensless, 
noisie Prig. 1695 Coxcreve Love for L.v. vi, What does 
the old Prig mean? I'll banter him, and laugh at him, and 
leave him. x700 T. Baown Asmusent. Ser. § Cort. 135 
There’s that Old Prig my Father,..as sound as a Roach 
still, 1712 Apotson Sfeet. No. 403 P 5 Well, Jack, the old 
Prig [Louis XIV of France] is dead at last. 21730 Koval 
Remarks 21 Yhey said..Doctor Puzzlepate [was] an Old 
Put, and my self. an Old Prigg. 1749 Cuesterr. Lets, (2792) 
II. 218 What does the old prig threaten then? ‘ 

+5. In late 17th and early 18th c.: Applied toa 
puritanical person, a precisian in religion, es/, 
a nonconformist minister. Ods. 

In quot. 1693, ‘Young Mr. Prig’ may have been so called 
in sense 3, from his self-adornment. But Jeremy Collier 
treats him as a Dissenting minister: see his Short View 
Immor. Stage iii. (1698) 102 and Defence (1699) 65. 

[1693 Concaeve Old Bach. ww, ii, Young Mr, Prig., he is 
a wanton young Levite, and pampereth himself up with 
Dainties, that he may look lovely in the Eyes of Women;.. 
while her good Husband isdeluded by his godly Appearance.] 
21704 T. Brown Sat, French King Wks. 1730 1. 59 In thy 
old age to dwindle to a Whig, By heaven, | see, thou’rt in 
thy heart a prig. 1720-1 Lett. fy, Mist's Frail, (1722) 1. 
212 He may be as subtile as a young Prig, who held forth 
for two long Hours..against Episcopacy. 1744 Z. Grey 
Notes Butler's Hudibras 1. i. 10, | have heard of.,a Pree 
cisian.., who after the Restoration, pone an orthodox 
clergyman for the length of his hair;..he [the clergyman] 
replied, ' Old Prig, J pions you to cut my hair up to my 
ears, provided you will cut your ears up to your hair’. 1752 
Adventurer No. 12 P11 A formal prig, of whom he knew 
nothing hut that_he went every morning and evening to 
prayers. 1752 A. Muapruy Gray's Jan Frail. No. 8 The Secs 
taries, who are ia Possession of this Place, are entitled Prigs, 


PRIG. 


1 6. A precisian in speech or manners; one who 

| eultivates or affects a propricty of culture, learning, 
or morals, which offends or bores others; a econ- 
ceited or self-important and didaetic person. (Only 
in later use including women.) 

1953 SmoiwetTr Ct. Fathout (1784) 57,1 The templar is, 
generally speaking, a prig; so is the abbé: both are dis- 
tinguished by an air of petulance and self-conceit, which 
holdsa middle rank bet wiat the insolence of a first-rate buck, 
and the learned pride of a supercilious pedant. @1771 Gray 
Lett, Alphabet Whs. 1843 V. 220 Now a pert Pris, he perks 
upun your face, Now peers, pores, ponders, with profound 
grimace, 1778 Jonnsos 7 Apr. in Hostel, Harris, however, is 
a prig, and a bad prig...(Boswell) He says things in a formal 
and abstract way tobe sure. a 1805 \. CARLYLE clitebiog. 441 
"The clergy..are in general. .divided into bucks and prig»... 
The prigs are truly not to be endured, for they are but half 
learned, are ignorant of the world, narrow-minded, pedantic, 
and overbearing. 1824 W. Irving 2. Zrat. 1. 256 The 
school was kept by a conscientious prig of the ancient 
system. 1828 Blache. Jfag. SX. 372 The peculiar im- 
pudence ingrained into the natural disposition of the prig. 
1872 Gro. Enaor Jiddlent. xi, A prig is a fellaw who is 
always making you a present of his opinions. 1877 Mus. 
Forrester Wiguon 1. 39 The ideal woman is a prig. 1879 
Trottore Tha hevay v.29 The virtues are all there with 

| Henry Esinond, and the flesh and blood also... But still 
there is left a flavour of the character which Thackeray 
himself tasted when he called his heroa prig. 1897 Seademy 
Suppl. 20 Nov. 11/1 A prig may repent of his or her wayo 
and yet not be able ta turn from them, and so at last we 
lind her confirmed in her priggistmess. 
b. fg. Applicd to a thing considered priggish. 
1873 Brownixe Aed Cott, .Vt.-cap 49 Only, I could endure 
a transfer. just Of Jayenx church, exchanged for yonder 
prig, Our brand-new stone cream-coloured masterpiece. 
|]. atérib. or Comd, in sense 6. &. = ‘of a prig 
| or prigs’, as prig-manufactory; Bb. appositive 
= ‘that is a prig’, as frig-parson, -preacher, 
-pupfy, -scoundre/; @. prig-napper (Aogues 
| Cant): see quol. a 1700. 

arzjo0 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Prig-napper, a Worse- 
Stealer; also a Thief-taker. [So 1725 New Cant. Dict} 
1728 Swier Let, Publ. Dublin Wey. Grad 14 Sept. Vo 
laugh at all the prig puppies that could not speak Spanish, 
1785 TresLER JJod. Times 1.139 A smart prig preacher of 
twenty-five. 1824-9 Lanpor /mag, Cont. xiii, Whs. 1846 I. 
80/2 Cowper... passessed a rich vein of ridicule, ..opening it 
on prig parsons, and graver and worse impostors. 1889 Sa/. 
Kev. 16 Feb. 184/2 The subtle and fatal influences of the 
prig-manufactory. 1904 A. Lane Zeanysou viii. 187 He ir 
that venomous thing, the prig-scoundrel. 

B. adj. (from attrib, use in 7) = priggish, precise, 
proper, exact. 7a7e. 
| 3995 S. J. Pratr Liberal Opin, Ixxxv. (1783) VT. a2) 

Stockings..and huckles..of so modest..a pattern, that they 

utterly discarded all the vagaries of the mode; yet were 

they..prig, prim, prue,and parsonly. 1872 H. W. EB 


JERCHER 
in Chr. World Pulpit VL. 341 That..which is contained in 
| our system of trig and prig theology. 
Ilence (from 6) Pritgdom, Pri‘ghood, the state 
. or eondition of a prig or prigs; Pri‘ggess rare, 
' a female prig. 
aa Besant & Rice dfonks Thelema iv, So you really 
think. that my son. .will drop the livery of prigdom, and 
talk. ike other people. 1884 J. Haw tnoane NV. Hawthorne 
| & Wife 1. 120 He steered equally clear of the Scylla of 
| prigdom, and the Charybdis of recklessness. 1890 /.ongu, 
| Mag. Mar. 532 Unwholesome little pragmatical prigesses. 
| 1906 Daily Chron. 31 Aug. 3/2 George Washington's heroism 
| ee hovered uncomfortahly near the regian of prig- 
a “ 
Prig (prig), vl [In sense 1, goes with Pric 
$6.3 2, both being orig. Rogues’ Cant. Branch II 
| may he a different and even carlier word (in which 
| ease the derivatives PaiccinG, etc. will also consist 
of two words); but nothing has been ascertained 
as to the origin in either sense. 
(Some compare sense 4 with It. sreg-are to pray, beg.)) 


| 
| 
I. 1. ¢rans. To steal. (Zhieves’ Cant.) Now, 


ustially said of petty theft. 

(In early instances often in reference to horse-stealing.} 

1561 [implied in Patccer! and Pricman]. 1567 HARMAN 
Caveat (1869) 42 A Prigger of Prauncers be horse stealers ; 
for to prigge signifieth in their language to steale. 1g91 
Greene Conny Catching u.Wks, (Grosart) X. 78 He he- 
strides the horse which he priggeth, and saddles and bridles 
him as orderly as if he were his own. 1626 Buttoxaa Lng. 
£xp., Prigge, to filch, to steale. 16.. Zo O' Bedlam's Song 
{L.), The palsie plague these pounces When I prig your 
pigs orpullen. 1812 Sforting Mag. XXXIX. 210 It was 

illy’s boast, that he had not for many years worn a single 
article of dress that had not been prigged. 1840 BArwuAM 
Ingol. Leg. Ser. Fackd. Rheims, Aud the Abbot declared 
that, ‘when nobody twigg’d it, Some rascal or other had 
popp’d ia, and prigg’d it!’ 1891 E. Roper Ay Track & 
Trail xxvi. 387 Anecdotes..‘ prigged" from comic papers, 
Mod. Schoolboy slang, Who has prigged my pencil? 

2. ? To plunder, to cheat. 

1819 Sforting Mag. III. 213 The President. shook hands 
with me, and trusted I should soon prig the London cocknies. 


IT. 3. é#tr. To chaffer, to higgle or haggle about 


the price of anything. Sc. and orth. dial. 

1513 implied in Patc-renny. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zion's 
Flowers (1855) 54, I will not prigge, I will not you deceive. 
1632 Rutuearoap Leét. (1671) 447 As the frank huyer who 

| cometh near to what the seller sceketh, useth at last to 
refer the difference to his will, and so cutteth off the course 
of mutual rigging. Madam, do not prigge with your frank- 
hearted.. Lord. 1681 Coiyit, Whigs ae (2710) 78 The 
| love of Pelf..makes them prigg for Milk and Eggs, Put in 
their Broth, Cocks-halfs, and Legs. 1755 Ramsay Z/. oe 
Clerk 16 Yn comes a customer, looks big, ae generous, 
ik~2 


PRIG. 


and scorns to prig. (1786 Burns Srigs of dyr 186 Men 
wha grew wise priggin owre hops an’ raisins. 1824 Mac- 
tacGart Gallovid. Eucycl. 387 Some merchants alter not 
the price of their goods, let the buyer prigg as he may. 
1825 Brockett JV. C. Géoss., Prig, to plead hard ina bargain, 
to higgle in price. ; 

b. fig. To haggle about terms, to try to drive 
a hard bargain. 

1632 (see prec.]. «1688 J, Renwick Serm., etc. (1887) 431 
© come and lay all down at his feet and prigg not with 
Him, 1698 Scot. Presbyt. Eloguence (1738) 106, I see 
Christ will not prigg with me. 1703 D, Witntiamson Sern, 
bef. Gen. Assemd. Edin. 59, \ pray that none of Nobility 
or Gentry prigg with God in this matter. 

ce. trans. To prig down, to try to beat down 
(the price demanded, or the Jerson who demands it). 

1853 in Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., [He'll ettle sair to prig you 
doun. 1903 /é:d., He's be sure to prig doon yor price. 

4. inir. To make entrealy, beg, importune, 

1714 Woprow Corr. (1843) 1, 553 Many think it was 
very great imprudence ..to prigg so with the Assembly 
from the throne upon this head. 1755 R. Forpes Ajax 25 
(Poenrs Buchan) Fat gars you then, mischievous tyke ! For 
this propine to prig? 1818 Scorr #rt, Midi. xxiv, To tell 
us that the poor lassie behoved to die, when Mr John Kirk, 
as civil a gentleman as is within the ports of the town, took 
the pains to prigg for her himsell. rg01 G. Douctas //v. w. 
Green Shutters 297 He prigged and prayed for a dose o° 
the whiskey. u 

+5. intr, (Sense uncertain : quot. not Sc). Ods. 

1623 Weester Devil's Law-Case 1. ii, Let none of these 
come at her.. Nor Dence-ace, the wafer woman, that prigs 
abroad With musk-melons, and malakatoones. 

Hence Pri‘ggable a., that may be pilfered. 

1goo ‘ Maup Manyon' (ow Garden grew 103 Lay aside, 
from hedgerows, corners of field or other prigable parts, 
some rolls of turf 

+ Prig,v.2 Obs. or dad, [Origin obscure; perh. 
variant of Prick v. Cf. Se. prig-me-dainty = PRick- 
ME-DAINTY, Prigga trout a stickleback.] 

1, éntr. slang. To ride; = Prick v. 11. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Fo prygee, to ride. 1609 
Dexter Lanthorne § Candle-light Cij. 1611 L. Barry 
Ram-A ley 1. Biv, Some of our clients will go prig to hell 
ee our selues. 21700 B. i. Dict. Cant. Crew, Prigging, 

Riding. 

2. U.S. To dress «pf, adorn: cf. Prick v, 20, 
PRINK v.? 2, 

1845 S. Juop Jargaret t. iv, He’s no more use than yer 
prigged-up creepers [vines]. 

Pri-gger!. sang. Also 6 -ar. [f. Puig v1 
+-ER1.} One who prigs; a thief. 

1s61 Awpezay Frat. Vacad. (1869) 4 \ Stealer of Horses, 
which they terme a Priggar of Paulfreys. 1567 Harman 
Caveat (1869) 43 A Gentleman .. espying a  Pryggar,.. 
charging this prity prigginge person to walke his horse well. 
.. This peltynge Priggar..walkethe his horse vp and downe 
tyll he sawe the Gentleman out of sighte, and leapes him 
into the saddell, and awaye he goeth a mayne. 1s91 
Greexe Conny Catch. 1. (1592) 3 The Priggar is he that 
steales the horse. 1673 [see Gxcctrgy a1jo00 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Priggers, Thieves. 1712 J. Suravey Tri. Wit, 
Black Profess., A Prigger of Cacklers.,.steals..the Poultry. 

+ Prigger*. Obs. rare. [?f. Pric v2] Arider, 
spec. A mounted highwayman. 

¢1600 Day Begg. Beduadl Gr. 1. iii. (1881) 21 He wo'd be 
your prigger, your prancer, your high-lawyer, 

Priggery (prigeri). [f Pric 56.3 + -ERy.] 
The action or conduct of a prig (l’aic 54.3 6). 

1823 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. X1V. 501 This particu- 
lar piece of priggery. 1886 Saz. Rev. 10 Apr. 518/2 The 
Bayard of India did enough good work to make all right- 
minded men ready to forget his self-righteousness and (to 
us¢ plain language) his priggery. 1886 D. Hannay Adm. 
Blake i. (1888) 9 There was hypocrisy and spite and acrid 
priggery on the side of the Parliament. 

Prigging, 2/.s6. slang. [f. Pricv.1+ -Ine1.] 
The action of Prie v1; a. (Thieves Cant.) 
Stealing ; in mod. slang, petty thieving, pilfering. 
Prigging law ot lay, thieves’ trade or way. 

x Garexe Conny Catch. 1. (1592) 3 ‘This base villany 
of Prigging, or horse-stealing, 1627 E. F, Afist. Edw. //. 
(1680) 82 The Scots, that love not rest, delight in prigging. 
1799 in Spirit Pub. Fruis. 111. 353 Vhree boys brought in 
for prigging of ie (pocket handkerchiefs} 1859 4 utodiog. 
Beggar Boy 99 He had tried the prigging, aah had been 
na four times, and had been twice on the mill. 

sgt Greexe Conny Catch. 1. Wks. (Grosart) X. 75 The 
Pao of the Prigging Law or nature of horse stealing. 
dbid.871n Prigging w. The towling place, Ad/-Aallowes. 
1829 Slackw, Mag. XXVI. 131 As from ken to ken I was 
going, Doing a hit on the prigging lay. 

b. Higgling or haggling about price or terms ; 
hard bargaining. 


ic see Paicv.' 3], 1654 A. Gray Gt. Salvation (1755) 

129 Take it and have it, and there shall be no more prig- 

ging. 1822 r hokey the Book-Aan 81 The prigging o'er,— 
lo 


the penn wn Admitted, beef is bonght anon. 1889 
Barrie Window in Thrums xviii. 169, 1 wondered at her 
want 0’ pride in priggin’ wi’ him. 

Prigging, #//.c. [f. ’ricvl+-1xe2,] That 
prigs. a. Thieving; b. haggling. 

1597 [see Paiccea'), 1599 Sanoys Aurofe Spee. (1632) 
x19 Sundry of their prigging and loose Friers. .have robbed 
their Convents of their Church-plate and Repositories. 
¢1620 Z, Bop Zion's Flowers (1855) 55 Wee merchands are, 
weeare not prigging men. 1668 Rotter Aéridgm. 1.73 Thou 
art a prigging, pilfering Merchant, and hast pilfered away my 
Corn and my Goods. 1886 J, R. Rees Divers. Bk.-worm 
iv. 136 The works of the prigging author of 77istra, 

+. 7? Connected with PRiccIsH 2. Qds. 


a@16z5 Frercuern Mice Valour ww, i, Was ever such a 


1856 


prigging coxcombe seen! One might have beat him dumb 
now in this humour, And he'd ha’ grinn‘d it ont still. 
Priggish (prigif), 2. [f Pric s6.3+-1su.] 
Having the character of a prig (in various senses). 
+L. Dishonest, thievish. Obs. Cari. 

arjoo Ii. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Priggish, Thievish. 

+2. ?Dandyish, dandified; coxcombical. Oés. 

tjoz SteeLe Funeral w. (1723) 62 Major General Trim, 
no, Pox Trim sounds so very short and Priggish—that my 
Name should be a Monosyllable! 1755 J. SHEBBEARE 
Lydia (1769) 11. 116 The priggish affection of yon thin old 
coxcomb, the earl, is so insipid and irksome, that it is 
intolerable. 1835 Bootu Analyt. Dict. Eng. Lang. 59 In 
common language a Prig is a young Coxcomb, and has the 
adjective and adverb Priggish and Priggishly. : 

8. Precise, particular, conceited, pragmatical, 

1782 Foote Zaste u. Wks. 1799 1. 21, L adore the simpli- 
city of the antients! How unlike the present, priggish, 
prick car'd puppets! 1816 Scott Fam. Let. 22 Nov., The 
forehead. .has not a narrow, peaked, and priggish look.. 
which strongly marks all the ordinary portraits [of Shak- 
spere] 1836-9 Dickens S&. Boz, Mr. inns, Ile was 
Abeer exceedingly clean, precise, atid tidy; perhaps some- 
what priggish, 1869 Paid Mall G. 7 Jan. 12 There is..no 
moralizing of that offensively priggish kind which the 
instinct of boys teaches them to despise and mistrust. 1898 
Str E. Monson in Tres 7 Dec. 5/2 At the tisk of being 
branded hy that terrible epithet ‘ priggish’, which is, 1 
suppose, held in some quarters to be the antithesis of ‘frank’. 

Hence Priggishly adv., Pri‘ggishness. 

1834 Sait’s Mag. \. 56/1 For the ‘compliment extern’ of 
Cockney priggishness and petty intellectual pretension, 
look at..Lord S——. 1835 [see Priccisu a.z]. 1847 Mrs. 
Gorn Castles in Airy,‘ Tt is with great regret’, said I, as 
priggishly and consequentially as became. an Esquire. 1873 
symonps Grh. foets viti. 262 The priggishness of upstart 
science had to Aristophanes the air of insolent irreligion. 
1876 Bancrort Alist. U.S. V. Iii, 171 A good secondary 
officer, priggishly exact in the mechanism of a regitnent, but 
unfit to plan a campaign or lead an army, 1898 Sfectator 
19 Feb, 268 Priggishness is narrow mindedness, with a 


turned up nose, ie 

ria ae (privgiz’m). [f£ Pric sd.3 + -1s1.] 

+1. Professional thievery or rognery. Os. 

1743 Fiennine % Wild 1. iii, An undeniable testimony of 
the great antiquity of Priggism. /d¢. 1v. ili, While one 
hath a roguery (a Priggism they here call it) to commit, and 
another a rognery to defend. 

+2. (Sense obscure.) Ods. 

1754 A. Muarny Gray's-/un Fral. No. 86 At a Board of 
Priggism held here, it was pretty warmly debated. . whether 
a Gentleman acquires more Ionour by whoring than by 
gaming? 

3. Priggishness. 

ax8os A. CaatyLe Antobiog. 48: The minister,..a0 ald 
bachelor,..who had such a mixture of odd qualities in his 
composition, such as priggism and pedantry, with the 
affectation of being a finished gentleman. 1857 Hucues 
Tom Brown t. ii, That your great Mechanics’ Institutes 
end in intellectual priggism. 1891 Y¥wes 14 Oct. 13/6 The 
priggism of intellectual pretension is the one unpardonable 
sin. 

Prighte, pri3te, obs. pa. t. of Pritcy z. 

+ Prigman. O¢s. In 6 pryg-, pridgeman. 
[fPrieg.t14+Man sd.1] Athief; = Prie sd.3 2. 

1361 Awpe.ay Frat. Vacaé. (1869) 3 A Prygman goeth 
with astycke in hys hand like an idle person. 
is to steale cloathes of the hedge..or els filtch Poultry. 
1567 Daaxt Horace Epist. u. ii. Hij, A pridgeman from 
him apoeils his money did purloyne. ; 

+Privgnet. Obs. rare—!. [app an irreg. dim. of 
Pric sd.2, perh. after Posxet.] A small prig or 


brass vessel. 
_.1870 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 228, 17 April.. One spittell. 
ij prignetts xij*. 

+Pri‘g-penny. Sc. Ods. [f Pria vl 3+ 
Penyy.] One who prigs or haggles for pence; 
a hard bargainer. 

1513 Douaias Zxeis vut. Prol. 98 Sum prig penny, sum 
pyk thank wyth privy promyt. 

+ Pri-gster. Obs. [f. Pric v1 + -srer.] 

1. = Pric 50.3 4 or 6. 

1688 SHapwett Sgr. Alsatia m1. 38 If you meet either your 
Father, or Brother, or any from those Prigsters, stick up thy 
Countenance. 1714 C. Jonnson Country Lasses v. i, Hah! 
Thou art a very Prete, metaphorical prigster. 

2. A thief, a pilferer; = Priccrr!. 

@1807 G.S. Canary Soug ‘ Every tan his Mode’ v, The 
Player's a Prigster of every kind. ; 

Priis, prijs, obs. ff. Prick, Prys. Priket(e, 
prikkett, Prikle, obs. ff. PRicKET, PRICKLE. 

+ Prill, sé.! Oés. [app. related to It. pir/a, pirlo 
‘a childes top, a gig, or twirle’ (Florio) (cf 
Pirovette), and prob. to Prt v] A whirligig, 


or top that one spins. 

¢1440 Prong. Parv. 413/2 Prylle, or whyrlegygge, as 
chylderys pley (or spylkok,.. A’. prille of ch ideys pleyynge, 
S.whyrgyg), ctraculnm. (a 1300 Medudla Gram, in Prowip. 
Parv. 413 note, Giraculum, a pirlle.] 

P (pril), 56.2 Now /oca/. [A phonetic variant 
of pirfe, PuRL, asmallrill, Cf Prittv.] Asmall 


stream of running water; a rill. 

1603 J aes Microcosm, (Grosart) 12/2 Each siluer 
Prill: ghidi oe golden Sand. 1614 — Zelogue 150 By 
some prill, that ‘mong the Pibbles plods, 1610 R. VAUGHAN 
(¢itte) Most Approved And Long experienced Water-Workes. 
Containing The manner of Winter and Summer-drowning of 
Medow and Pasture, hy the aduantage of the least Riuer, 
Brooke, Fount or Water-prill adiacent. 1862 Temple Bar 
Afag. V1. 464 Tints of orange-brown..colonred the prill of 
water running on the wayside. 1879 Miss Jacnson 
Shropsh, Word-bkh., Priil, a streamlet of elear water, a rill; 


1s propertye | 


PRIM. 


a runnel from a spring. [1903 in Eng. Dial, Dict. from 
Wore., Shrop., er Ae Glouc.] 

+ Prill, 54.3 Ods. rave. [Origin donbtful ; perh. 
a generalized use of the proper name /ri//, short 
for Priscilla, which according to Elworthy is very 
common in West Somerset. Cf. Gitn si4] A 
girl, a lass. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops 5 Hipp. (1878) 78 The change of 
dames within the court: For Countrey prilles, /éid. 83 
Though that she be a conntrey Ne weight thereof doth 
stand: aes that some those Courtly dames are not 
of countrey land? 

Prill, 5.4 Afining, [A local term in Cornwall.] 

1, In Cornish copper-mining: The rich copper 
ore which remains after cobbing and separating 
the inferior pieces. 

_1778 Payce Alin. Cornib, 263 The reduced Copper, or as 
it is more usually called by the Cornish assayers, the Prill, 
will be found beneath the slagg. /did., The refining the 
prill is a very nice operation. 1839 De ra Becne Nef. 
Geol. Cornwall, etc. xv. 594 At present the copper-ores.. 
are broken or spalied as before, and divided into pieces of 
Rood ore, commonly termed prills. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 

I. 80 Detaching from each piece the inferior portions, and 
thos forming prill or best dradge ore, 

2. Hence, A button or globule of metal obtained 
by assaying a specimen of ore in the cupel. U. S. 
and Codontes. 

1864 in Wepster. 1880 i; Preacy Aletadlurgy, Stuer & 
Gold 1. 249 Examination of the Silver ‘ Prills* for Gold... 
One or more of the ' prills ' are flattened out by hammering, 
and heated with dilute nitric acid [ete.]. 

+ Prill, 56.5, obs. variant of Brivt sé.1 

1668 Cuarteton Onomast. 145 Rhombus sguammosus 
.. Turhut, Bret-cock, Bret, or Prill. 

+ Prill, v. Ods. rare. [app.a variant of pz7/, 
PuRLY.: see PRILL S62] znde. ‘To flow, spirt, purl. 

1603 Stow Surv. xxx. (ed. 2) 269 An Image..of Diana, and 
water connayd from the Thames prilling from her naked 
breast foratime, ; 

[Prill, prile, in Rom. Rose 1038, app. a scribal 
error; ?for Jri/ or prick.] 

Prillion, Jéning. dial. [? Related to PRILL 
56.4, or to pri// vb. dial. (Cornwall), to mix.] An 
inferior tin extracted from the slag. 

(1778 Payce Min. Coruud. 263 The pillion (for so all Tin 
recovered out of the slags is called). See Pitrion 5] 1825 
Hamitton Dict. Terms of Art, Prillion, in Metallurgy, tin 
extracted from the slag of the furnace is thus named in 
Cornwall, 31839 Uae Dict, Artz 1249 The scorix.. are 
stamped in the mill, and washed, to concentrate the tin 

‘ains; and from this rich mixture, called fs fé/ron, smelted 

y itself, a tin is procured of very inferior quality. 1892 
Black's Guide Cornwall 53 The slag is pounded, stamped, 
and washed, and the tin, or priidion, extracted from it is 
again smelted. ~ 

+ Prim, st.) Ods. Also 6 prym(me. [Origin 
obscure ; the sense and date are against connexion 
with Prix a.] A pretty girl or yonng woman; 
a paramour. 

1gog Baactav Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 250 Than must he 
have another prymme or twayne. 1514 — Cyt. §& Uplon- 
dyshin. ey, Soc.) z Abonte all London there was no 
propre prym But long tyme had ben famylyer with hym. 
e1sz0 BE. Mayd Entyn 4z in Hazl. £.P.P. 1V, 84 With 
suche wordes douse Thys lytell prety mouse The yonge 
lusty prymme She conde hyte and whyne. ¢1530 Hicks. 
corner in Hazl. Dodséley 1. 181, | would that hell were full 
of such prims, As Jane, Kate, Bess, nnd Syhil. 1573 G. 
Haavey Lettcr-bk. (Camden) 102 So pretty a prim of evel 
limme, (1847-78 Hacuwett, Prin, (2) a neat pretty girl. 
Yorksh, (Obs. Eng. Dial, Dict.)) 

Prim, 53.2 Now decal. [app., like Prinp, 
short for Pris-prtnt.] A name of the privet. 

1573. Tussea // usd. (1878) 33 Set priuie or prim, set boxe 
like in, 1610 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict. 1. xliv, How 
her watchman, arm'’d with boughie crest, A_wall of prim 
hid in his bushes bears. 1629 Parninson Paradisus 445 
Ligustrum—Primme or Priuet. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed.2), 
Privt, privet, spindle tree, Ligustrum vulgare. 1845-59 
Mas. Lincotn Lect. Bot. 137 The prim or privet. .is found 
growing wild in some parts of New England. 

Prim, 56.3 Ods. or dial. [orig. app. a slang or 
cant word. Related to Prima. and Prim w., q. v.] 
A formal, precise, or ‘stuck-up’ person. 

atyoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Prim, a silly empty 
starcht Vellow. 1876 Bracxmore Crifps UI. xit, 192 A 
prude, or a prim, she would never wish to be. 

Prim, sb.4 rare. [f. Pris v.] The act of 


primming or screwing up the mouth. 

a1825 Mas, Suerwoop in Houlston Tracts U. No, 31 
xx When..a peculiaz prim of the mouth was observed in the 
good housekeeper, the subject which had excited these 
symptoms was never pursued any further, 

Prim, 50.5 dial. (See quot.) 

1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Print, very smal! smelts, 
So called at Lynn, where the smelts are remarkahly fine. 

Prim, a. [Goes with Prix 50.3 and v.: see. 
the latter.] Of persons, their manner, speech, etc. ¢ 
Consciously or affectedly strict or precise; formal, 


stiff, demnre. 

1709 SterLe & Swirt Tatler No. 66 4 A spruce Mercer 
is inher off the Air of a Fine Gentleman, than a downri ht 
Clown... 1 indeed proposed to flux him; but Greenhat 
answer'd, That if he recovered, he'd be as prim and feat as 
ever he was. 1737 Gay Begg. Of. 1. iv, As prim and 
demure as ever! 178. Sneaioan Sch, Scand. Portrait, 
Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, er 
Beresrord Aiseries dium. Life (1826) xvi. vit. 148 The 
next figure is that of a prim Miss of t2 or 13. 1833 Ht 
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Martineau 7. Tyne i. 10 Setting his ps in a prim form. | 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/2 The blessid laurence iy he | 


1838 Mrs. Cartyce Let. (1883) 1. ot Pretty fairish for a 
prim Quakeress. 1885 Brack White Heather i, His cos- 
tume was somewhat prim and precise. . 

pb. Of things: lormal, regular, stiff. 

1771 H. Watrore Vertue'’s Anecad. Paint, LV. vii. 137 
The garden in its turn was to be set free from its prim 
regularity, that it might assort with the wilder country 
without, 1796 Moase Amer. Geog. 1.399 In many places, 
their forest trees have more the appearance of a prim hedge, 
than of timber. 1855 ‘'rottore Bedtor Est, vit, A square 
prim garden, arranged in parallelograms. PS 

@. Comb, as privt-mouthed, -scenting, -set adjs. 

1735 Promfpter 21 Jan. 2/2 Will she give Room to the 
prim-seeming Wife, or the less-cautious Widow? 1899 Hest, 
Gaz. 12 June 1/3 Then Force scarce hid, with a prim-set 
lip, the length of its eager tooth. 

Prim,v. [/'rim vb., prim sb, and prin adj., 
appear 10 have come into use in the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18the., the vb. being evidenced 
in 1684, the sb. a 1700, and the adj. in 1709. The 
sb. appears first as a cant word, and in this eapacily 
it may have been used before the vb, But the latter 
is the first of the group to appear in Dictionaries: 
see quots. 1706 and 1721. Johnson knew the vb. 
(in sense 2b), and the adjective. (He thought the 
vb. derived from the adj., and the adj. a contraction 
of primitive.)] 

L. intr. (also to prim it), To assume a formal, 
precise, or demure look or air; ‘to set the mouth 
couceitedly’ ; prim wp, to bridle up, sct the faee or 
mouth firmly, as if to repel familiarities. 

1684 Orway Atheisé m, A vain, pert, empty rogue, That 
can prim,dance, lisp, or lie very much, 1703 Andes Crotlity 
206 A Lady will Prim it, or bridle it up, or pull off her Glove 
to shew a fine Hand. 1706 Purturs, fo Prin, to he full of 
affected Ways, to be much conceited. 1721 Baitey, Prin, 
to set the Mouth conccitedly, to be full of affected ways. 
1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa 1V. 99, I therefore wink’d at 
her. She primm'd; nodded, to shew she took me. 178 
Mae. D'Arucay Let#. 22 Sept., Tell dear Kitty not to prim 
up as if we had never met before. 1893 G. Mrxepitn La. 
Ormont i, They mince and prim and pout, and are sigh-away 
aud dying-ducky. 

2. trans. To form (the face or mouth) into an 
expression of affected preciseness or demureness; 
to close (the lips) primly. 

1708 E. Waro Wooden World Diss, (x708) 44 The Choicest 
Looking-Glass in Christendom for 2 Country Corridou to 
prim his Phiz by. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) V1. 
350 She prims up her horse-mouth. 1809 Matuin Gil Blas 
i. vil. P 22 Primming up her mouth into a smile, [she] pro- 
mulgated this comfortable doctrine. 18:6 Scorr Old #/ore. 
vii, Her arms were folded, her mouth primmed into an 
expression of respect mingled with obstinacy. 1837 Cartyie 
Fr. Rev, 1. wv. iv, Mark also the Abbé Maury: his broad 
bold face; mouth accurately primmed; full eyes. 1876 
G. Mergotrn, Beauch. Career 11. viti. 138 Rosamund 
primmed her lips at the success of her probing touch. 

b. ‘To deck up precisely, to form into an 
affected nicety’ (J.); chiefly with 2, oz. In later 
use, to make prim. 

1721 Ramsay Yartana 344 May she..Be ridicul'd while 
aos up iu her scarf. 1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa (1810) 

Il. iv. 36 When she was primmed out, down she came to 
him. 1860 Houme Lee Leg. fr. Fairy Land § So Idle 
primmed herself up..and went out in the finest intentions. 
1863 — Annie Warleigh's Fort. 11. 229 My Gypsy .. 
trimmed and pruned and primmed in the likeness of a wee 
quakeress, a of precision and demure obedience. 
1875 Rusxix Hors Cla. hi. 95 Vhis {church) has becu duly 
patched..and primmed up. 

Hence Pritmming vé/. sé. and Afi. a. 

1690 D'Unrev Collin's Walk thro, Lond. 1. 36 Where 
Pamimniog Sister, Aunt, or Coz, Tune their warm zeal with 

um and Buz. 1822 W. Ievinc Braceb, Hall (1845) 368 
Mrs. Hannah,..with much primming of the cake and 
many maidenly hesitations, requested leave to stay bebind. 

| Prima! (praima). Zypogr. [a. L. prima 
(? pagina) first (page).] ‘The page of printer’s 
copy on which a new sheet begins and on whieh 
the first word of the sheet is marked. 

1880 Jacost Printers’ Vocab, 104 In reading [the proofs 


of] a work sheet by sheet, the first word of the ensuing 
signature is marked by the reader as ‘ the prima’, 


MW Prima 2 (prima). lt. fem. of primo first, used 
in some phrases, chiefly musical (or relating to 


| par. 


eards) as Prima Donna; also prima buffa, chicf | 


comic singer or actress; prima viola, first viola ; 
prima volta, first time or turn, denoting that the 
passage so marked is to be played the first time 
the section is played, but omitted when it is re- 
peated, its place being taken by that marked seconda 
volta. See also PRIMA VISTA. 

| Prima, in L. phrases: see Prima FACIE. 

Primacy (proimasi). Also 6 -tie. [a. OF. 
brimacie (14th c. in Godef. Compl), in mod.F. 
primatie (pron. -sie), ad. med.L. primatia (1174 
in Hoveden) for earlier prindtus (zt-stem): see 
PRIMATE 56,2] 
_L. The state or position of being ‘prime’ or first 
in order, rank, importance, or authority ; the first or 
chief pace } pre-eminence, precedence, superiority. 

31382 Wyctir Col. i. 18 The firste bigetun of deede men, 
that he be holdinge primacie [ e/oss or the firste dignyte] in 


alte thingis. Fokn 9 This Diotropis, that loueth for to 
bere primacye (Vulg, Arémzatun:] in hem, receyueth not us. 


that after Saynt Stephen ought to holde the prynracye. 
1583 Srusars Anat. Adus. un. (1882) 71,1 grant the prince 
to haue the soueraigntie and primacie ouer the church 
of God, within his dominions. 1614 Ratetou //ist. Word 
1, (1634) 282 In after times ‘lyre contended with Zidon for 
Primacie. «1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem, (1687) 30 There 
are several kinds of Primacy, ..1. A Primacy of Worth 
or Personal Excellency. 2. A Primacy of Reputation and 
Esteem. 3. A Primacy of Order, or bare Dignity and 
Precedence. 4. A Primacy of ower or Jurisdiction, 1796 
Burney Jfem. Afetastasio 1, 341 All this theatrical primacy 
.-is yuur work. 1817 CoLenibcr Biog. Lit, 160 “Vhe earlier 
appearance and established primacy of the Tuscan poets 
1885 Mauch. Exam. 7 Apr. 4/4 Vhe position of primacy 
which England sustains among the commercial communitics 
of the world. ; a 

2. Eccl. The first place or leadership in spiritual 
miatters (sometimes identilied with, but properly 
distingnished from, s#fremacy); the office, dignity, 
or anthority of a primate; sfec. the chief dignity 
in an ecclesiastical province: cf. Primate sé! 2. 

(1194 in Roger of Howeden's Chron, (Rolls) 11. 59 Con- 
seerato palliam ..dedit, et .. primatiam addidit.) ¢1470 
Haroine Céron, cu, v, To depriue Lambert of Caunter- 
bury, Of primacy. 1529 Supptic. to King (EM, YS.) 36 

Bokes which write agaynste the Popes prymacie, 1534 
More Let. to Cromwelé in Strype Aced, Mews. (1720) 1. 
App. xlviii, 134 As touching. .the primatie of the Pope, 1 
notning meddle inthe matter. 15gz Aor. [Astron Catech, 
(1384) 3 The office of ane Archbischop and general primacie 
of this kirk of Scotland. 1635 Pacirr CAristianogr. 1. iil. 
(1636) 174 ‘They yeild a Primacic to the Pope, if he be 
Orthodox, but no Supremacie, 1641 ‘SuucrymNcus? Aust. 
(1653) Post. 87 The Archbishop .. spends the rest of his 
dayes in a long contention .. with York ahout Primacie. 
axgig Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 229 Vhey declared 
themselves for abolishing the Papal authority and for re- 
ducing the Pope to the old Primacy again. 1746 Berketry 
Let. to T. Prior v2 Sept. Whs. 1871 IV. 311 ‘Fhe Primacy 
or Archbishopric of Dublin, if offered, might have tempted 
me. 1833 Tracts for Times No. 15. § Rome has ever had 
what is called the primacy of the Christian Churches. 1867 
Freesan Norv, Cong. 1. v. 304 The primacy fell to the 
lot of Sigeric, Bishop of Ramsbury. 1907 Q. Kez. Oct. 366 
Perhaps about the time Je z50 u.c.] began the hereditary 
primacy of Taoisin in the Chang family. 

b. The ecclesiastical province or see of a primate. 

igsz Aner. Hamirton Caéect, (1884) 3 Within the boundis 
of al our hail primacie of Scotland. 1807 G. Cnaraters 
Caledonia 1. itt. viii, 428 The church of Dunkeld appears 
to have formed the primacy of Dunkeld. 

Prima donna (prima, praitma dpa). PI. 
prime donne, (prima donnas). [It. (priina 
donna) ‘ first lady’.] ‘The first or principal female 
singer in an opera. 

11768 [W. Donaupsos] Life Sir B. Sapskudl 11. viii. 53 
So great is the infatuation of playing, and the secret satis- 
faction of heing the prima of a Company so prevalent, that 
fetc.}.] 1812 Soutney Lett, to Miss Barker 3 May, Aa 
author, likea previa donna, hasa sort of dignity from appear- 
ing sometimes fncog., when, in reality, everybody knows 
him. 1842 Loner, in Liye (1891) 1. 433 The prima donna 
of the Diisseldorf theatre. 1880 W.S. Rockstxo in Grove 
Dict. Alus. U1. gog/t [In an Opera] the First Woman (2'7i1a 
donna) was alwaysa high Soprano. 1887 J. A... Martiaxp 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. X11. 274/1 In managing recalcitrant 
prime donne and other mutinous persons, 

Primetiall, obs. erron. form of PRIMITIAL, 
Primeval, ete. : sce PRIMEVAL, ete. 

|| Prima facie (proima fé-fi,z), adv. and adj, 
(L. prima facié at first sight (M. Seneca), 
Jacié, ablative of faciés face. Formerly anglicized, 
afier . de prime face, ‘at’ or ‘of prime face’: 
see Prine a. ge] 

A. adv. At first sight; on the face of it; as 
appears at first without investigation. 

3420 (7) Lyoc. A ssenthly of Gods 157 Here, prima facie, to 
vs he doth apere That he hath offendyd—no man can se 
nay. 1986 A. Dav Lug, Secrelary tu. (1625) 55 A Phisi- 
ognomer by chance..was demanded what (Prima facie) 
he thought of Socrates. 1624 Beortt Lefé. vii. 115 And 
indeed, Arima facie they have reason. 1766 Brackstoxe 
Comm, 1. xiii. 196 Such actual possession is, prima facte, 
evidence of a legal title in the possessor. 1883 Law Kep. 
11 Q. B. Div. 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, and has 
prima facie a cause of action. 

B. adj. Arising at first sight; based or founded 
on the first impression. 

Prima facte case (Law), a case resting on prima facie 
evidence. 

1800 J. Avams Is, (1854) 1X. 50 This Gazette is said by 
lawyers and judges to be prinré facie evidence in courts of 
justice, of matters of State and of public acts of the govern- 
ment. 1864 Spectator 16 Apr. 440/2 Doubtless .. there is 
aprimd facte reason for his suggestion. 1870 J. H. Newman 
Gram, Assent 1. viv.174 A prima facie assent is an assent 
to an antecedent probability of a fact, not to the fact itself. 
1895 L. J. Kay in Law Times Rep LXXUL. 624/12 Ut lies 
upon the plaintiff to make out a Arima facie case. 

So || Prima fronte (proitma trent’) adv. phr. 
(L. (Quintil.) ; fronte, ablative of frons, fronten, 
forehead, front], at first appearance, on the face 
of it. 

, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 299 To make a revolution 
is a measure which, prima fronte, requires an apology. 


Primage ! (proisméedz). [Known first in med. 
(Anglo-)L. form primagium (see -AGE) ; of obscure 
origin: cf. Primecitr. Hence mod.F. primage 
(1771 in Diet. Trévoux).] 

1. A customary allowance formerly made by the 
shipper to the master and crew of a vessel for the 
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PRIMALTY. 


loading and eare of the cargo; also called Aat- 
money; now merely a percentage addition to the 
freight, paid to the owners or freighters of the vessel. 

[1297 Boston Customs Acc. Customs, K. R. Bd. 5 No. 5 
dorse (P.R.O.), In frectagio pro .lij. saccis et xx. petris 
Jine..et in touwagio dictarum Janarum et in loadesmanagio 
exxj.... tem in primagio .ij.>] 1540 dct 32 Hen. VILL, 
c. ry A piece of flemmishe mony called an Englyshe for 
lodemanage and for primage of enery fardell of wollen 
clothe. 1598 W. Pune Lénschoten 1. iii, 4 2 And ree 
ceaue before hand, cach man twenty foure millreyes,.. 
as also primage, & certaine tuunes fraught. 1662 MARVELL 
Corr, Wks, (Grosart) 11. 68, | haue spoke with Mr. Porter, 
who assures ine he hath giuen order to stop the Primage, 
loadage [etc.]. 1755 Macens Jusurances 1.73 In Lien of all 
. petty Port charges, it is usual at some Places to pay 5 per 
Cent calculated on the Freight, and 5 per Cent more for 
Primage to the Captain, 180g K. Lancrokn /atrod. Trade 
134 Prinage, an allowance to masters of vessels for the use 
of cables and ropes, and to mariners for their assistance in 
loading and unloading cargoes. 1882 Bivunia Cosating-ho, 
Diet. (1593), Primage, a small contribution, usually about 
one-lenth the amount of the freight, formerly paid tu the 
captain of a vessel for taking care of the cargo hut which 
is now regularly charged as an addition to the freight, and 
applied to the shipowner’s benefit. 

2. A small duty formerly paid to a local society 
of pilots, as at Neweastle-on-Tyne. Also aftrtd. 

1606 Mariners’ Charter in rand Jiist. Neweastle (1739! 
IE. zvo An ancient ductie heretofore ..paid to the Companie, 
Misteric, Brotherhood, and Sucicty [the Maister, Pilotts, 
und Seamen of the Trinitic House of Newcastle upon Fyne), 
called Primage, that is to say, 2¢. of everie tuna of wine, 
vile, and other goods. .rated. .by the tun fete... 1789 Braxo 
thid. 714 Primage is still paid to this society [of Pilots] at 
two-pence per ton. /6fd. 31 nofe, The primage book of 
the Trinity-Tlouse of Newcastle. {Abolished on the Tyne 
in 18ts, on formation of the ‘ Pilotage Board "} 

Primage?, Zagincering. (f Prime v.! 6.) 
The amount of water carricd off suspended in the 
stcam from a boiler. 

1881 J. Hinwin Metal Wordd & Oct. 342 Experience shows 
that steam always carries a certain percentage of water in 
suapension as if rises from the body of water of which it 
is formed..."Lhe water so suspended in the steam is known 
As water entrained or as primage. 1890 Cent, Dict. ».v., It 
is estimated. usually ay a peicentage..as, a primage of 
three per cent. 

Primal (primal), z. [ad. med.L. primdal-cs 
(1485 in Du Cange), £. L. prinues first: sce -aL.] 

1, Belonging to the first age or earliest stage; 
original, pristine ; primitive, primeval. 

x60z Suaxs. Lan. un. iii. 37 Oh my offence is ranke, it 
smels to heauen, lt hath the primall eldest curse vpon ‘t, A 

jrothers murther. 1606 — tut. & CL tive gn. 1615 Jarre. 
& Wietag iii, in Maré. Mise. (Malh) IL. 238 The primal 
blessing, Increase and multiply. 1784 Cowren Z'usé 1. 364 
See him sweating o'er his bread Before he eats it—‘Tis the 
primal curse, But soften‘d into mercy, 1817 Moore Ladia 
A. (1824) 15 And bring its primal glories back again. 1879 
Huxtey /ftme ii.63 He. falls into the primal and perennial 
error of philosopbical speculators. P 

2. Of first rank, standing, or importance; chicf, 
principal ; fundamental, essential. 

1812 Byron CA. Zar. 1. xivii, He. left the primal city of 
the land. 1824 Woxosw, Lxvcurs, 1x. 244 The primal duties 
shine aloft—like stars. 1878 GLanstoxe Glean. (1879) 1. 20% 
The great questions of policy which appeal to the primal 
truths and laws of our nature. 

+3. = PrimatiaL i, Cf. Prisarty. Obs. raven! 

1843 Alarding's Chron, cu. v, Whiche the byshop Adrian, 
anone hastely Graunted him then, by bulles written papal, 
Lambert depriuyng of his sea primal. 

4. Geol, The name given by 11. D. Rogers to the 
earliest or lowest member of the pal:ozoic strata of 
the Appalachian chain, and to the period at which 
this was deposited. 

1858 H. D. Rocexs Geol. Peansylv. VW. 1. 749 These 
periods..are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant, Surgent 
[ete,]. 1859 in Pace Handbh. Geol. Lerms. A 

5. Biol. Pertaining to the Primalia, a third 
kingdom of organized beings, comprising those 
least specialized, not recognized as being distinctly 
either animal or vegetable (proposed by T. B, Wilson 
and J. Cassin, 1863); cf. PRoTisTa. 

[1863 T. B. Witson & J. Cassin in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. 
Philad. 1x6, t. he Reproductive Organs are first specialized 
in the kingdom Primatia.] 1890 Cent. Dict., Primal. 

6. Comé., as primal-born adj., firstborn. 

3874 T, Harrer Peace through Truth Ser. 11. 1. 60 The 
physical light of heaven, primal-born of all the things of 
creation. i : a 

Primality (preimz iti). rare. ff. Prixan+ 
-1ry: cf. Primatry.)] The quality or condition of 
being primal; with f/, that which is primal. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 234 As Campenella saith, The 
abuse of the Potestative Pi amlity is ‘l'yranny, the abuse of 
the Intellective Primality is Heresie, and the abuse of the 
Volitive Primality is Hypocrisie, 1846 T. W. Jenkyn 
Baxter's Wks, Pref, Ess. 51 The perspicacity necessary for 
detecting tbe trinal ‘primalities‘ as they develope them- 
selves in the phenomena of the Universe. é 

Primally, adv. [f. PrimaL+-Ly 2.) Origin- 
ally, primitively ; first in order. 

1875 Ruskin Fors Claz. \viii. 296 The carrying out of the 
pe accepted laws of Obedience and Economy. 1887 

P, Power Heredity fr. God 146 Primally, Adam was 
perfect, morally aud physically. 
ar Primaity. Obs. rare. In 4 primalte, 
-aute. [a. OF. primaite, primaute, ad. L. type *ri: 
malttat-em + see PRIMAL and -ty.J] = Primacy 2. 


PRIMAR. 


¢1330 R. Beunne Chron, (1810) 138 Pe kirke of Scotland 
to Canterbirie ore se Obliged bam & band, as to per pri- 
malte [Fr. cus ad primalté), bid. 283 Forto gyue ansuere 
Roberd of Wynchelse Studied how he mot were alle his 
primaute [Fr. prinzacye). 

+ Pri-mar, sb. Sc. Ods. (exc. Hist.). Also 7 -er. 
[ad. L. primarius, f. primus first.] The principal 
of a college or university. 

_ (In the Scottish colleges, as in Germany, primarius occurs 
in early Latin documents in the sense of Princifat. In 
a document of 7 Feb. 1539, the first head of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews, is designated by Archhp. Beaton /’ri- 
sarius, but in one three days later is styled Principalis. 
After the re-foundation of the college in 1554, the titles used 
were Principatis, Prxpositus, and Prefectus, esp. the last. 


! Brit, (1652) 274 Fyrst thou them Putrefye Her prymary | 


The Principal of this college is now ‘ Primarius Professor of 


Divinity’. In St. Leonard's College, Primarius is frequent 
in the 17th c.; and at Edinburgh in the 17th c. this appears 
to have been the regular Latin form: sce the extracts from 
the Register of 1664 and later, in Append. HI and 111 to 
Alex. Bower's Mist. of the University, 1817.) 

1620 aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 370 Be Ae erection and 
foundation of the said college, the primar is appoyntit to 
teache divinitie. 1649 Br. Gurnee Jen. (1702) 54 As for 
the College of Edinburgh,.. Mr. John Adatason, primer 
thercof, was furious enough in their Cause. 1646-62 T. 
Cravurvuarn feist. Univ. /din, (1808) 91 The Primar's charge, 
who before had been Rector and Professor of Divinity, was 
divided ; the Council and Ministers chuseing Mr Andrew 
Ramsay, Minister, to be Rector of the University and Pro- 
fessor of ‘Theology, and M+ Patrick Sands, Primar of the 
Philosophy College. 1693 Scezen Theatr Scotiz 28 In 
ie [Aberdeen Univ.) there isa Primar or Principal, a Pro- 
fessor of Theology, a Professor of the Civil Law, [830 Rep. 
ra Commission St. Andrews, ‘Vhe Principal of St. Mary's 

ollege is Primarius Professor of* Divinity.] 1907 C. G. 
MeCrix Confess. Ch. Scot. iii. 83 In one of his lectures when 
Primar of the University of Edinbargh. 

So + Primariat Ods., the office of prineipal. 

1646-62 T. Craururn Jfist, Uniz, Edin, (1808) 97 The 
Citie-Council. .unanimouslie set their eyes upon Mr. Joha 
Adamson. .to succeed to Mr. Robert Boyd in the Primariat. 

+Pritmar, a. Se. Obs. [f. L. primdri-us, f. 
prim-us first: see-aAR*.] First; = PRIMARY @.1, 
PRIMER a. 1, PRIMITIVE @, 1. 

1721 Ramsay Yo Music Clad 7 The primar speecb with 
notes harmonious clear. 

Primare, obs. esp. Sc. form of PRIMER 56.1 

Primarian (proiinéeiién), 0. S. rare. [f. 
as Primary a. +-AN.] A pupil ina primary school; 
a member of the primary class. 

1883 Education (U.S.) 1. 637 As important for a pri- 
marian to develop a keen perception. 

Primarily (prai‘marili), adv. 
+eLY 2.) 

1. In the first order in time or temporal sequence ; 
at first, in the first instance, firstly; originally. 

1631 GoucE God's Arrows i. § 2. 182 Amalek, the man.. 
fiom whom the name was primarily taken. 1852 RopERTSON 
Serm, Ser. ut. xiv. 170 Whielt originated primarily in the 
oriental schools of scilosophi: 1897 Mary Kixosiey 1, 
Africa 657 These men, although primarily Africans, had by 
their deportation from Africa in the course, ia some cases, 
of only one generation, lost the power of resistance to the 
deadly malarial climate their forefathers possessed. 

+b. In its primary or original sense or first 
meaning ; as first used, in its first intention. sa7e. 

1617, Donne Sern, 7s. Ww. 19 (1661) TIE. g9 Elohim 
+.a@ name primarily rooted in power and strength. 1640 
J. Stoucuton Def. & Distrib. Divinity i. 8 Signifying 
primarily habits of the understanding. 1724 A. CoLtixs 
Gr. Chr. Relig. 42 Literally, obviously, aad primarily uader- 
stood. /éid. 265 In interpreting the celebrated prophecy of 
Isaiah [he] refers it primarily to the Prophet’s owa Son. 

2. With reference to other than temporal order: 
In the first place, first of all, pre-eminently, chiefly, 


principally; essentially. 

_ t6a0 T, Gaancen Div. Logike 66 Because it issueth 
immediately, and primarily from the fortne, or essence. 
@ 1638 Mebe IWks. (1672) 880 The Apocalyps is properly 
and primarily the Gentiles Prophecy,..and of the Jews but 
by accident and coincidence only. 1664 PowEr £26. Philos. 
it. 162 The World was not nade Primarily, nor Solely for 
the use of Man. | r71g Watratann Vind. Christ's Div. 183 
The Father is primarily, and the Son secondarily, or imme- 
diately, Author ofthe World. 1825 Macautav &ss., Milton 
(1887) 17 Their hostility was primarily not to popery but to 
tyranny, 1859 Mint, Liderty iii. (1865) 33/1 It is desirable, 
in short, that in thiags which do not primarily concern 
others, individuality should assert itself, 

Primariness (proi'mirinés),  [f. Prrwary @. 
+-NESS.) The quality of being primary. 

1687 Nonais Cold. Afise. (1699) 353 That..which is peculiar 
and discriminative must be taken from the Primariness and 
Secondariness of the Perception. 1854 Rusxin Leet. Archit. 
Add. 121 From p confusion of the idea of essentialness or 
primariness witb the idea of nobleness. 

Primarize (preimaraiz), v. reve. [f. Pri- 
MARY @.+-I1ZE.] évans. To make primary; in quot. 
to convert into primary (crystalline) rocks, 

1834-5 J. Paiirps in Encyct. Metrop. V1. 555/1 Have many 
repetitions of igneous action primarized, to use Mr. Cony- 
beare's remarkable expression, strata of all ages, secondary 
and tertiary, which happened to be the lowest af the points 
of action? ie 

Primary (proi‘mari), a. and sd. [ad. L. pri- 
mari-us of the first rank, chief, principal, f. Arimzzs 
first: see Prise @. and cent 

A. adj, 1. General senses. 

1. Of the first order in time or temporal sequence ; 
earliest, primitive, original, 

31471 Rircev Comp, Alch, 1x. v. In Ashm. Theat, Chen 


[f. Prisary a, 


| 
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qualytes destroying utterly. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psenct, 
#A. 357 Besides this originall, and primary foundation, 
divers others have made impressions according unto dif- 
ferent ages and persons, 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 
1. 107 So we grant that primary antiquity is asure note of 
truth. 4840 Cariyte Aferves i. (1872) 3 Let us look ..at 
the Hero as Divinity, the oldest primary form of Heroism. 
t855 HH. Spencer Princ. Psychol. iw. xvi. 273 1a the order of 
constructive thought, the sensation of muscular tension is 
primary, and that of pressure secondary. 

2. Of the first or highest rank or importance; 
that claims the first eonsidcration ; principal, chief. 

1865 Butcincer Let. te Ads. 3 May in Strype elas. Nef 
(1709) I. sli, 428 We would do nothing..without the privity 
of you, the primary ministers, @ 1631 Donne Serv. xxvit. 
(1640) 270, 1 meane of a primary necessity, ofa necessity to be 
beleeved De fide. 1769 Ronrrtson Chas, Fy vi. Wks. 1813 
VI. 106 The primary object of almost all the aionastic orders 
is lo separate men from the world, 1850 Ropertsox Serv. 
Ser. 1. ii. (1872) Introd. 16 Every apostle, in his way, assigns 
to faith a primary importance. 1883 H. Spencen in Contes. 
Rev. XLU1. 11 The primary use of work is that of supplying 
the materials and aids to liviag completely. 


3. Of the first order in any series, sequence, or 
process, esp. of derivation er causation: with 
various shades of meaning. a. Not subordinate 
to or derived from something else; original; 
independent; often with the connotation Having 
something else derived from, or dependent on, it; 


fundamental, radical. (Cf. Primitive a. 3.) 
21631 Doxne Seva. xi, (1640) 102 Their faith..was not 
the principle and primary cause of his mercy. 
flobbes's Elen, Philos. (839) 81 That order of speech 
which begins from primary or most universal propositions, 
which are manifest of themselves, and proceeds by a..com- 
position of propositions into sylogisms, 176a Kames £¢en. 
Crit, i §§ (1833) 43, The emotions produced.,may..be 
termed secondary, being occasioned either by antecedent 
emotions or antecedent passions, which in that respect may be 
termed primary. 1766 BLacnstoxe Comin. 11. xx. 309 Original, 
or primary conveyances..are those by means whereof the 
benefit or estate is created or first arises, 1789 W. Bucnax 
Dom. Med. xxv. (1790) 249 Sometimes it is a primary disease, 
and at other times valy a symptom of some other malady. 
1826 Syo. Smite Wks. (1859) 11. 95/1. Words, ia their origin, 
have a natural or primary sense. The accidental associa- 
tions.. afterwards give to that word a great number of 
secondary meanings. 1868 Locnyen Elem. Astron. Vv. xxxiii. 
(1879) 190 The Sun..gives us the primary division of time 
into day and night. 1874 Davinson Heér. Gram. (1892) 3 
The first tine exhibits tbe three primary vowel sounds a iw. 
b. Not involving intermediate agency; direct, 


immediate, first-hand. 

162t T. Wettiamson tr. Goularl’s Wise Vieitlard 193 We 
call then: immortall..: first by reason of their essence, 
which is spiritual and originarie, or primarie from God the 
giuer of it. a@1655 Vixes Lora's Supp. (1677) 279 The 
schoolmen distinguish betweea the prnnary and fer se 
effects ..and these that are fer aceidens, 1832 BKEWSTEK 
Nat. Magic ix. (1833) 222 The direct or priniary echoes from 
each reflecting surface reach the ear in succession. 1849 
Noap Eéectricity (ed. 3) 211 When a substance yields uncom- 
hined and unaltered at the electrodes, those bodies which 
have heen separated by the electric current, then the results 
may be considered as primary. 1g0r Daily Chron, 9 Dec. 
3/3 Poverty, due to absolute deficiency of money income, 
is called ‘primary’, and comprises nearly ten per cent. of 
the population, ; r 7 

ce. Belonging to the first in a series of successive 
divisions or branehings; constituting the main 
undivided body, or its first divisions or branches. 

1804 Anernetuy Surg. Obs. 207 The large primary 
branches of the carotid artery. 1835 Henstow Princ. Bot. 
1. 1. di. 63 The primary nerves braach off from it on either 
side, throughout its whole length. 1868 Owen Vertcdr. 
Anim. W119 The primary cerebral convolutions in the 
hoofed Mammals have a general disposition. 1877 F. 
Heatu Sern W.21 1a compound froads..the mid-rib of tbe 
frond, is called the primary rachis, : 

a. Belonging to the first stage in a process of 
compounding or combination; constituting the 
ultimate or simpler constituents of which a more 


complex whole is nade up; elementary, 

1807 T, THomson Chen. (ed. 3) 11. 2 Compound bodies 
are of two kinds. Some of them are formed by the combi- 
nation of two or more sitaple substances with each other, 
+, Others are formed by the combination of two or more 
compound bodies with each other...The first of these kinds 
of compounds I call Primary Compounds ; to the second J 
give the name of Secondary Compounds. 1813 Sia H. 
Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 123 To ascertain the primary 
elements of the different vegetable principles, and the pro- 
portions in which they are combined. 1855 Orr's Circ. Sey 
Chem, 2 When two atoms of different kinds anite to form a 
third or compound atom,..tbey may be called elementary 
or primary atoms. 1869 J. Maatingau Zs. II. 100 He 
descends into the primary elements of human knowledge. 

II. Special and technical senses. 

4, Connected with sense 1. ; 

a. Geol. Of the first or earliest formation ; for- 
merly applied to crystalline rocks, as having been 
formed before the appearance of life on the earth 
(= Priurive a. 7) ; now, Of or pertaining to the 
lowest series of strata, including all the sedimentary 
formations up to the Permian (= Patzxozorc). 

1813 Sia H, Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 19% Rocks are 

enerally divided by geologists into two grand divisions, 

istinguished by the names of primary and secondary... 
The primary rocks are composed of pure crystalline matter, 
and contain no fragments of other rocks. 1829 BAKEWELL 


in Glover's Hist, Derby 1. 44 (Lehman) inferred that the 
lower rocks were formed prior to the creation of animals, 


1656 tr. 


PRIMARY. 


and he gave them the name of primitive or primary, and 
distinguished the upper by the name of secomdfary. 1845 
J. Putturs in Eneyel Metrop. V1. 560/2 1a England.. 
gneiss and mica schist, and primary limestone, and quartz 
{ rocks, are almost unknown. 1854 Brewster More Htordds 
iti. 44 The Primary formations consist of granite rocks, trap, 
syenite, and porphyry. | 1871 Lyece Student's lent, Geo. 
viii. (1884) x05 T'abular view of the Fossiliferous Strata. . Post. 
Tertiary.. lertiary or Cainozoic. .Secondary or Mesozoic.. 
Primary or Paleozoic [containing the formations] 19 Permian 
[to] 30 Liawer Laurentian. /6/d. xxiii. 344 It has at length 
been aiade clear that the..Permian rocks ate more con- 
nected with the Primary or Palwozoic than with the 
Secondary or Mesozoic strata. : 

b. Sirol, Belonging to oz directly derived from 
the first stage of devclopment or growth, and (often) 
forming the foundation of the subsequent structure 
(cf. 3a). Cf, Primitive a. 8a. 

1848 Caarenteée Anint. Phys. 34 This membrane is termed 
the basement or primary membrane. 1854 Owen Sket. § 
Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 165 \n no system of 
the skeleton are bones a primary formation of the animal: 
they are the result of transmutations of pre-existing tissues. 
7873 Dawson Pawn of Life iv. (1875) 63 The original 
skeleton or primary cell-wall, 1875 Besxerr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 78 Originally the whole mass consists of..a 
uniform tissue, out of which by diverse development of its 
layers these tissue-systems have their origin; this tissue. . 
| which is not yet differentiated may be termed..Primary 
| Tissue. /6id.117 This tissue is termed Primary Mevistem 
. because it presents the primary condition of the tissue, 
out of which the different forms of ihe permaneet tissue are 
successively formed. 1885 GoopaLr /Aysiol, Bot. (1892) 119 
| he primary cortex consists essentially of parenchyma in 
which isolated cells ofa peculiar character may often be found, 

ec. Primary ampuiation (Surg.), amputation 
| performed before inflammation supervenes. 
| "1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. VX. 289 Primary amputa- 
tion 2 inches below elbow. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Primary 
amputation, amputation performed within the first twenty- 
four hours after an accident, before inflammation has had 
time to supervene, 5 F E 

a, Primary education ox instruction, that which 
begins with the rudiments or elements of know- 
ledge: used as an inclusive designation of that 
provided for the childrcn liable to compulsory 
altendance. Primary school, one at which such 
instruction is given ; so primary scholar, 

1802 Jisies 27 Apr., Vhe Paris journals. .are full of a plan, 
brought forward by Fourcroy, for the establishment of 
{| primary schools, which is not interesting to an_Maglish 
' reader. 1828 Wepster, Privary...3. Elemental ; inteaded 

to teach youth the first rudiments ; as, frimtary schools. 

1861 M. Arnoto Pop. Educ. France 2 M. Magin, now 
| Inspector-General of primary instruction, and formerly 

Rector of the Academy of Nancy. 1868 Rocers Pod, Econ. 

xx, (1876) 264 The German eniigrants .., most_ of whom are 
fairly possessed of primary education, are much more handy 
than those who come from states where equal care is not 
taken. a Huxiey PAysiogr. Pref. 6 The boys and girls 
who pass through an ordinary primary school. : 

e. Primary assembly or meeting, a gathering at 
whieh a preliminary selection of candidates for 
election, or of delegates, is effected; spec. in UL S., 
a general meeting of the voters belonging to a party 
in an election district, for these purposes; so primary 
election, an election at a primary meeting, See B. 6. 

1833 ALISON /f?'st. snare (1847) V. xviii. 117 The privilege 
of electing members for the legislature was taken away from 
the great of the people, and confined to the colleges of 
delegates. Their meetings were called the Primary Assem- 
blies. 1905 West. Gaz. 8 Nov. 1/3 All the party voters 
in a district assemble at a‘ primary’ meeting to vote for 
delegates to attend a ‘nominating convention’. The busi. 
ness of this nominating convention is to decide on the party 
candidates. 9 

5. Connected with sense 2. Primary feather, 


one of the large flight-feathers of a bird's wing, 
growing from the manus. + Primary humours 
(obs,), the ‘ cardinal humonrs’: see Humour sd. 2 b. 


Primary wings (of an insect): see quot. 1826. 

16ar Buaton Anat, Mel, 1. i. 0. ii. 21 To maintaine those 
foure first primary Ilumors. 1803 Afed. Frud, 1X. 556 We 
canaot admit. .that the hypothesis of four primary humours 
..was already established ia the writings of Hippocrates. 
1826 Kianv & Sp. Entomol. 111. 374 External anatomy of 
insects... dz superiores vel primariz (the upper or primary 
wings). 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 1. vii. (1852) 137 When these 
birds [Scissor-beaks] are fisbing, the advantage of the long 
primary feathers. .in keeping them dry, is very evident. 

6. Connected with sense 3. @. Primary colours: 


see COLOUR sé. 2. d 
16ra Peacnam Gentl. Exerc. 1, xxii 72 Blacke, white, and 
yealow according to Aristotle are the foure primary or 
rincipall colours. 1672 Newton in Pdi, Traus. V11. 5095 
What Colour is Primary or Original, which cannot by any 
Art be changed, and whose Raysare alikerefrangible. 1822 
Imison Se. § Ard (ed. Webster) I. 248 The separation of the 
primary colours of light. 1848 Wonxum in Lee?. Pain? 211 
note, Although there are but fee primis colours, painters 
have nine. These are—yellow, red, blue, which are primary; 
orange, purple, green, which are secondary, being compounds. 
of the primaries [etc.]. 1876 Branstein Five Senses x 
These tbree colours, red, green, and violet, are now receiv 
as primary colours, because they are the only three pure 
colours in the spectrums which, whea combined, produce 
a nearly perfect white. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edne, 1.178 
| The primary or simple, aud the secondary or mixed colours. 


b. Primary qualities (in Philos.) : see quots. 

31656 StanLuv Hist. Philos. v.(x701) 3181/1 In Sensibles, 
some are Primary, a5 qualities, colour, whiteness, others by 
as white coloured, and that which is concrete, as 


con , 
necident, Hum, Und, We vii § g ‘These 1 call 


| fire, 1690 Locxe 


PRIMARY. 


original or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we 
may observe to produce simple Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, 
Extension, Figure, Motion, or Rest, and Number. 1810 
D, Stewart Philos. Ess. t. 1. ii. 95 The line which I would 
draw between primary and secondary qualities is this; that 
the former necessarily involve the notion of extension, and 
pee equently of externality or ontness; whereas the latter 
are only conceived as the unknown causes of known sensa- 
tions. 1856 Ferrata Just, Wetaph. v. v. (ed. 2) 148 It is 
through our perceptions, and not through our sensations, 
that we are made acquainted with the primary qualities of 
matter —that is with the extension, the figure, and the 
solidity of external objects. ; 
ce. Primary planets, those planets which revolve 
directly around the sun as centre, as distinguished 
from the secondary planets or satellites, which 
revolve around primary ones. ‘tf See also quot. 1704. 
1664 [see Praner 6! 2]. 1704 J. Iarris Lex. Tech. 
I, Primary Planets (according to some) are the Three 
Superior Planets, v/z. Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; hut 
more properly a Prizary Plane? is one that moves round 
the Sun, as its Centre; whereas a Secondary Planet moves 
round some other Planet. 1816 Prayeaw’ Vat. Vhrl. IL. 
339 The eltiptical motions of the planets, both primary and 
secondary. i 
a. Primary rainbow, the rainbow produced by 
the simplest series of refractions and reflexions; 


the inner and usually brighter when two are seen. 

1793 Sturces in PAil, Trans. LXXXUT. 1 In this 
shower two primary rainbows appeared. 1815 J. Situ 
Panorama Sc. & Art}. 444 In the true or primary bow, 
the rays of light arrive at the spectator’s eye after twa 
refractions and one reflection, 1831 Brarwster Oftres 
xxxii. 265 The primary or inner rainbow, which is commonly 
seen alone, is part of a circle whose radits is 41° 

e. Cryst. = PRIMITIVE a. 5b. 

1823 H. J. Brooke /ntrod.Crystallogr.75 These secondary 
motecules would consist of certain numbers of primary ones 
arranged in the same order as they would he in the produc- 
tion of the entire secondary erystals. 318g: Riciarnson 
Geol. v. (1859) 85 We can ineariable by a careful dissection 
of the crystal, extract from it a nucleus which has constantly 
the same form in the same minerat species...Such a nucleus 
is called a primary form, 

£. Chem. Primary ALCOHOL, AMIDE, AMINE, etc. : 
sce the sbs, 

g. “lectr. Primary battery, a battery in which 
a current is produced. Primary coil, wire, that 
which conveys the current from the battery, and 


induces a current in the secondary coil or wire. 

e1865 J. Wytpe in Cire. Se. 1253/2 When we employ the 
term primary to a wire, we mean that which conveys the 
current of electricity from the battery; and the secondary 
wire, is that in which a current is ph ie by its proximity 
to the primary one. 1902 SLoane Eleetr, Dict. (ed. 3), 
Battery, primary, . The term distinguishes it from a 
secoadary or storage battery. /éfd.s.v. Cord, An induction 
coil comprises three principal parts, the core, the primary 
coil and the secondary coil. 

B. sd. {elliptical use of adj. Mostly in 2/] 

1. That which (or one who) is first in order, rank, 
or importance; anything from which something 
else arises or is derived. Usually #/, = Primary 
things or ones; first principles. 

1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Oual. (1809) IT]. 52 Where 
any secondary agents atiempt to defeat the power of their 

rimaries, 1846 G. S. Faper Lett, Tractar. Secess. 248 
Lhough there may be occasional disagreement in subordi- 
nates, there is a verysingular and a very striking agreement 
in primaries, 1856 Dover Logie Chr. Faith Introd. § 5. 13 
Every science. .begins with primaries or with ultimates, 

2. Short for primary planel: see PLANET 56.1 2, 

auyaxr Kritn Aauperiuis’ Diss, (1734) 33 We see that the 
Sun attracting the Planets, is the Cause why they move 
round him, as the attraction of the Primaries confines their 
Secondaries. 1868 Lockven £ilew. Astron, ut. x. (1879) 58 
The only satellite which takes a longer time to revolve 
ronad its primary than our Moon, is Tapetus, the eighth 
satellite of Satura. 

3. A primary feather: see A. 5. Usually in #7. 

1776 Pennant Zool, 11. 441 Primaries and taif black. 
1834 R. Muote Feathered Tribes Brit. {sles (1841) 1. 9 The 
primaries or principal quills, 1883 Martin & Moatr Vertedr, 
Dissect. 1. 99 The primaries are ten in number and are 
inserted npon the manus, 

4. Short for primary colour: see A. 6. 

1848 [see A. 6}. 1884 A. F. Oaxey in Harper's Mag. 
Mar, 586/2 The eye supplies the absent primary, htue. 

5. Electr. Short for primary coil or wire: see 
A. 62. 

_ 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 490 The coil of thick wire 
is called the primary. 1869 Eng. Afech. 17 Dec. 335/2 The 
core and primary are enclosed in an ebonite cylinder, 

6. Short for primary meeting or assembly, a 
caueus: see A, ge. U.S. 

1880 E. Kirke Garfield 3x The clergy .. and many of 
the leading business men., never attend the township caucus, 
the city primaries, or the county convention. 1888 Brycr 
Amer, Comm, V1, 1x. 421 If the district is not subdivided, 
i.e. does not contain any fesser districts, its meeting is 
called a prima. A primary has two duties. One is to 
select the candidates for its own focat district offices. .The 
other duty is to elect delegates to the nominating meetings 
of larger areas. 1896 Harper's Mag. XCIIT. 147/2 He 
knew the primaries and the value of pulls and colonizations, 

7. Short for primary scholar: see A. 4d. 

1908 Roains Come §& Find Me 36 ‘Serves her right’ said 
Primarys, Academics and Collegiates all with one voice. 


Prima:tal, a. (sb.) Zool. rare. [f£. L. Protates 
+-aL.} Of or pertaining to the order Primates. 
Also as s8., An animal of this order. 

1870 CoasoLp in Athenwunt 8 Oct. 468/2 It was..held 
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that either of these groups, as we now know them, might 
have been separatelyevolved from more generalized primatat 
types... The assumedly missing tertiary primatals consti- 
tuted a great and natural bar ta the popular acceptance of 
the theary of descent by natural seleetion. 

Primate (proim¢t), 54.) (a) Forms: 3-7 
primat, 4-5 prymat(e, 5 premate, 4- primate. 
(=F. prima? (athe. in Littré), ad. late L. primds, 
-dicm adj. (Apnl.’, of the first rank, chief, ex- 
cellent, in med.L, sb. a primate ; f primus first.] 

1, One who is first in rank or importance ; a chict, 
head, superior, leader. Now rare. 

313.. 4. £. Altit. F's. 1570 He schal be prymate & prynce 
of pureclergye. 1382 Wyeur d/fcak v5 We shuln reyse on 
hym senen sheperdis, and ei31 primatis [e/oss or first men 
in dignyte}, 1387 ‘Trevisa //igeden (Rolls) 11. 325 Pis preost 
was primat [L. sacerdos iste prfntas fait] in pat lond of 
Madyan. 1513 Brapsuaw S¢. Werdurge 1. 21 Byrdes hesely 
syngynge.. Praysynge theyr prymate all that they may. 
1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark v. 32 Although he 
werea ruler of the Synagage, that is, a primate among stately 
felowes. 1581 Murcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 The 
prince which is the primate and pearle of nobilitie. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 30 Vhey [Druids] were subject to two Primates ; 
one of which..had his Residence in the Isle of Man; the 
other..in Anglesey. 1866 Acader 28 July 675 Man is a 
primate in his particular locality—that of intelligence and 
thought; but fish and birds are equally primates in their 
peculiar stations, 

2. Eccl, An archbishop, or formerly sometimes 
a bishop, holding the first plaee among the bishops 
ofa province; also applied toa patriarch or exarch 
of the Eastern Church, 

Tn England both the archbishops are primates, the arch- 
hishop of Canterbury being entitled ‘primate ofall England’, 
and he archbishop of Vork ‘primate of England’; so, the 
archbishop of Armagh is ‘ primate of all Ireland ', the aich- 
bishop of Dublin ‘ primate of Ireland’; before the Reforma- 
tion, the arehhishop of St. Andrews was (from 1487) pri- 
mate of Scotland; but on the continent, there are primates 
having archbishops under them; in France there were 
formerly three primates, the archbishops of Lyons, Bourges, 
and Rouen. 

¢ ra0g Lav. 29736 He [Austin] was icleopped legat, of bissen 
londe he wees primat. ¢1330 R. Brunner Chroa. (1810) 73 
Pe archbisshop Stigand, of Ingtond primate, Pat tyme was 
suspended, be pnpe reft him pe state. 1387 Trevisa figden 
(Rolls) If. 11g But now beep but twete primates in al 
Engelond, of Caunterhury, and of jork. 1427 Rofis of 
Parlt, TV. 322/2 ‘he Archebisshopp of Canterbury and 
Primat of al this land. 3x4qgx Carcrave Life St. Ang. 43 
This bischop of Cartage was premate borw all Affrik, pan 
was pere anopir bischop premate of al Numidie. ¢1460 
Oseney Reg. 98 Walter, By pe grace of god Archiebisshop 
of 3orke, a primat of Ingelonde. 552 Acr. Hamuton 
Catech. (1884) 1 Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scot- 
land. r60x R. Jounson Angad. & Commi. (1603) 23 TH hath 
one primate, and two Archbishopricks, Armach and Cassels. 
1709 J. Jounson Clergyn. Made M. 1 160 (African Code, 
a.o, 418) Let not any number of Bishops presume to ordain 
another without the leave of the Primate. 1726 AvLirrr 
Pavergon ce Tho’ an Archbishop be superionr to all the 
Bishops of his Provinee; yet, according to the Canon Law 
he is inferiour toa Primate. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Frauce 
1V. 158 The archbishop [of Lyons] is primate of Gaul, and 
has. 48,000 livres a year. 1756-7 tr. Keysier's T'vav, (1760) 
1V. 62 He [Archbp. of Venice) is primate of Dalmatia, 
metropolitan of the archbishops of Candia and Corfu, as 
also of the bishops of Chiozza and Tercello, 1833 Yracts 
Jor Times No. 15.6 These Patriarchs..were the Taiiaaiss 
or Head Bishops of their respective Patriarchates. ea 
Whitaker's Aint, 239 Colonial Bishops... Sydney. Alf. 
Barry, D.D. Primate of Australia and Metropolitan New 
South Wales. 1896 Dict. Nat. Biog, LVI. 281/2 On 22 Feb, 
1354..the pope..direeted that York shonld’be styled pri- 
mate of England, and Canterbury primate of All England, 

3. Name of a variety of pear. ? Obs. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort., Fuly zo Pears. The Primat, 
Russet-pears, Summer-pears [etc.]. 1707 Mortimer Husd, 
(rz21) TE 375. i 

4. Zool. Anglicized singular of Primates, q. y. 

+B. adj. First, carliest. Obs. rare. 

1584-9 Songs & Ball. (1860) 5 The gates infernall, Wheryn 
ower primat parent had closyd us. 158 HoLtuvaanp 7 reas. 
fr. tong, Premier, first or primate. 

+ Primate, 53.2 Oés. [= OF. primat (15th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L, prin:atius (2e-stem) the first place, 
preference, pre-eminence, primacy. 

1. Chief place, primacy. 

21340 Hampote Psalter xxiii, 6 Pat god gif paim be 
primate in blisse. 143a-so tr. Higden (Rolls) If. 273 After 
that. .Cesares, emperoures, and men callede Augusti haldede 
the primate and chiefe place (L. primattunr tenuerunt}, 

2. A first or chief point or article. sexe—1, 

1g9z Warner Adb. Eng. 1x. lit. (1612) 235 Gods Con'nant 
with the Patriarchs..is a Primate of our Gee 

|| Primates (praimétiz), 56. 2/1. Zool, Sing. 
primas (proitmes), also anglicized primate. 
(L. primalés, pl. of primas Primate $6.1, in mod.L, 
(Linn.) name of an order.] The highest order 
of the Afammalia, including man, monkeys, and 
lemors, and, in the Linnaean order, bats. 

1774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. IV. v. 138 This was a suffi- 
cient motive for Lianzeus to give it the title of a Primas, 
to rank it in the same order with mankind. 1826 Goop 
Bk, Nat. (1834) 11. 47 The rst order, Primates or Chief- 
tains, is distinguished by the possession of four cuttin 
teeth in each jaw. 1863 LyeL. Antig. Alan xxiv. 474 All 
modern naturalists, who retain the order Primates, agree to 
exclude from it the bats or cheiroptera, 187: Darwin Desc. 
Man I. i 24 Man differs conspicuously from alf the other 
Primates in being almost naked. 1899 J. Fiske Through 
Nat. to God . v. 83 Forthwith .,she [natural selection] 
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invested all her capital ia the psychical variations of this 
favoured primate, 

attrib. 1898 IWestu. Gas. 26 Aug. 8/2 Te was a fixed fact 
that man is a member of the primate order. 

Primateship. [f Primate 5d.t + -sur.J 
The office or position of primate. 

2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 253 Thence remoued to 
this Primatship of Canterbury. 1799 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 
67/1 ‘The primateship will remain vacant_for two years. 

Primatial (proiméifal), a. [a. VF. prematia? 
(16th. in Littré), f. L. primedéia Primacy: see -a.] 

l. Of, pertaining to, or having ecclesiastical 
primacy; pertaining to a pritnate. 

1623 tr. favine's Theat. Ion. it xiii. 249 Toledo, which 
he made Priimatiall of all Spaine. 72g tr. Duptu's Eccl. 
flist. w7the Co. v.119 People were commonly perswaded, 
that the Church of Lyons was Primatial. 1750 Carre ///s¢. 
fing, U1. 613 The consequences of his being advanced to 
the primatial see of Canterbury. 1876 FRenman Norn, 
Cong, V. xxiii, 317 Henry of Winchester pleaded hard... 
that the ancient capital should be raised to primatial rank, 
as the metropolitan see of Wessex. 1904 Pottarn Cranmer 
iv. 95 Another attempt. against his primatial dignity, 

b. ger, Of pre-eminence or superiority, 

i892 Granstone in Maidy Vets 5 Dec. 3/5 The claims 
of Bristol to what F may call the primatial position in British 
commerce, mee S 

2. Zoot, Of or pertaining to the mammalian 
order /yimales: more properly PRimarat. 

31864 Spectator 4 June 6350/2 The lemurine—and conse- 
quently quadrumane (Professor Huxley world call then 
évimatial)y—affinities of the Césronrys. 

Primatic (proime‘tik), 2. [f. Prisare 5é.0 + 
-Ic: cf, OF. prematic (1491 in Godef.).] 

1. Of or jertaining to ecclesiastical primacy; 
= PRIMATIAL a. 1, ? OAs. 

1687 S. Wate Cath. Balance 76 The Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, the Metropolis of all the Jews of the World. and 
therefore the primatic See of all the Jewish Chiristians, /fd., 
The three great primatic Bishopries of the Gentiles, Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria. 1826 G. 5. Fankr Difie. Komanisne 
(1853) 218 They submitted, not ta Peter's primatic mandate, 
Iur to the very ample reason which he gave for his conduct. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Z’rzuates 5 = PRIMATAL, 

a3890 Hexcry cited in Cert. Dret. 

So, in sense 1, Prima‘tical «. 

@ 1677 Barrow f'ofe's pane. (1687) 171 The original aad 
growth of Metropolitical, Primatical, and Patriarchal Juris- 
diction. 1747 Cartn é/ist. Eng. L. 356 Stigand, the canoni- 
calness of whose primatical dignity was not as yet called 
in question, 1872 O. Sutprey Gloss. Eccl. Leris sve 
&xarch, A bishop of primatical rank, having under him 
metropolitans, “ 

Primatife, -ive, etc., obs. forms of PRimITIvE. 

| Primavera (primavera), [Sp. frémavera, 
lit. spring ; so ealled from its early flowering, the 
flowers appearing at the top like a bright yellow 
clond, usually before the leaves.] A tall tree, 
Tabebuia Donnell-Smithit,a native of Mexico and 
Central America, the wood of which, also known 
as IVhite Mahogany, has been sinec ¢1885 much 
used in ecabinet-making in U.S. A. 

1892 in Coulter's Botanical Gaz, XVII. 418. 

Primaveral (proi:mavieril), a. rare. [f. 
Prov. or It. (= Sp., Pg.) prtmazera springtime 
QGQ-—L. prima véra, pl. of primum vir ‘first or 
earliest spring’, used as a fem. sing.) +-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to the earliest springtime. Also fig. 

1824 T. Forster Perennial Cal. 106 The Primaveral Flora 
. comprehends the Snowdrop, the Crocus [etc.]. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 30 Apr. 3/2 An aspect of morning brightness and 
primaveral gaiety, , : 

| Prima vista (prima vésta). [It., lit. ¢ first 
sight’: see Prima 2.) 

+1. (Also corruptly 6 primo visto, 7 primuiste, 
primivist/(e, -ta, -efisto, -ofistula}. An old game 
at ecards (by some identified with PRIMERO). Obs, 

1ggt Greene Dise. Caosnage Wks. (Grosart) X. 25 What 
will you play at, at Primero, Primo visto, Sant, one and 
thirtie, new cut, or what shall be the game? 1598 Fiorio, 
Prima,..a game at cardes called Prime, Primero, or 
Primanista, 1617 Mixsueu Ductor, Primere, and Prima- 
vista, Wwo games at cardes, primum, & printum visune, 
that is first and first seene, because hee that can shew such 
an order of ecardes, first winnes the gume. 1621 J. Tavior 
(Water P,) Afotéo Wks. (1630) Ee iv b/2 At Primetisto, Post 
and payre, Primero, Maw, Whip-her-ginny, he's a lib’ralf 
Hero. 1628 Earte Mlterocosu., Reserved Man (Arb.) 35 
His words are like the cards at Primniste, where 6. is 18, 
and 7. 21, for they neuer signifie what they sound. 1632 
Hausteo Rival Friends Pref. Aiijb, A set at Maw or 
Primivista. @1652 Brome Mew Acad, in, i, Gleek and 
Primero, Gresco, sant, primofistuta, I know all by hear-say. 

2. Music. At first sight; as, to play or sing 
prima vista, 

Primeock, obs. form of PRrincock. 

Prime (preim), 54.1 [OE prim, ad. L. prima, 
from prima héra the first hour (in Roman reekon- 
ing): sec Prive a. Reinforced after the 22th c. 
by F. prime (:—L. prima), from which the non- 
ecclesiastical senses were prob. mainly taken.) 

I. In the ecclesiastical and connected senses. 

1. One of the Day Hours of the Western Church : 
a Canonical Hour of the Divine Office, appointed 
for the first hour of the day (beginning originally 
at 6A. M., but sometimes at sunrise); = pr7me-song 
(see 11); also, the hour or time of this offices 
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Prime is one of the jore pave or ‘Little Hours '(Arime, 1 Golden Number, is the fyme of 19 yeares, in the which 


tterce, sext, none, and compline) as distinguished from the 
*Greater Hours’ (/auds and vesfers), and is said to be of 
later baly b than the others, having been, according to 
Cassian (born ¢ 350), added in his boyhood at the monastery 
of Bethlehem. 

Etymologically and historically in Latin, the sense ‘ first 
hour of the day’ is earlier than the ecclesiastical use; but, 
in English, as in French, prime was app. introduced as the 
name of the office, and came only secondarily to be applied 
to its time. 

eg6t Etuetwoun Rule St, Benet xvi. (Schroer) go On 
pisum tidum we herian urne scyppend..on degred, on prim, 
on undern, on middzz, on non, on afen, on nithtsange [pat 
is compli}. c1ooo AELeRIc Coflog. in Wr.-Wilcker 101 We 
sungon,,after pysum prim and seofon seolinas mid Ictanian 
aud capitol mxssan. ¢ 1200 ices & Virt. 1g Dar hwile de 
h@e singed godes lofsang at prime. ¢1290 St. Brendan 
224 in §. Eng. Leg. 1, 225, & of pe sauter seide pe uers, 
& sipbe also prime, & vnderne sippe, & middai, & after- 
wardes non. ¢1386 Cuaucer /ard. 7. 334 ‘Uhise Riotours 
thre.. Longe erst er prime rong of any belle Were set hem 
ina Tauerne to drynke. 1450-1530 Jyrr. our Ladye 138 
As mattyns longe to the nyghte, & 


& Laudes to the morow 
tyde, so Pryme longeth to the fyrste houre of the day after 
sonne rysynge. 1§26 Prder. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 164, 
In .. the ., houres canonicall,.. that is to saye, in matyns, 
prymne, tierce, sext, none, euensonge, & complyn. 1547 in 
Cardwell Doe. et et. (1839) 1. 20 Item when any sermon or 
homily shall be had, the prime and hours shall be omitted. 
3647 Crasuaw Poems, Llour of Prime 7 Vhe early prime 
blushes to say She could not rise so soon as they Call'd 
Pilate up. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s Trav, 254 So 
omit they not to sing the Prime. the third, the sixt, and 
other Canonical houres, 1706 tr. Dupin's Heel. List. v6the C. 
Il. v. 43 Cassander is much perplexed about the Office of 
Prime, how to reconcile it with the ancient Lauds, which 
he would not bave been had he known that the Office had 
not been so ancient. 1843 [see Laun sé.! 2]. 1854 Mu.Man 
Lat. Chr. ut. vi. (1864) 11. 89 From prime to noon..was 
devoted to labour, 1877 J.D. Cuamners Div. Worship 129 
Prime succeeded Lauds at an interval. 

2. Hence, in general use, The first hour of the 
day, beginning cither at six o’clock thronghont the 
year, or at the varying time of sunrise; also some- 
times used for the period between the first hour and 
tierce, the end of which period (about nine o'clock) 
is helieved lo have been Adgh prime, or prince large. 

{See Skeat’s notes ta P, Pl. p. 162, also Astrolabe p. xi. 
Cf. the expressions ad tertiam plenam, etc. in Benedictine 
Rule x!viit.) 

c1290 St. Michael 461 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 313 And for be 
sonne is feor a-bone ri3t at-fore pe prime, bi-neoben hire 
pe Mone is euene, 1362 Lance 2. PZ A. vit. 105 At hei3z 
prime perkyn lette be plou3stonde. ¢1374 Cuaucen 7roslus 
tl. 943 (992) Al so syker as bow lyst here hy me, And god 
toforn I wole be bere at pryme. ¢1400 NRCS RES (1839) 
xxx. jor From pryme of the day in to noon, c1q00 Song 
Roland 776 Be that it was pry, the prese wex ille. rg12- 
20 Lyn. Chron. Troy (E.b. T.5S.) 2968 My lady it is tyme 
pat we arise, for sone ic wil be pryme: 3e may se el pe 
day hegynneth springe. ¢1430 — Afin. Poens (Percy 
Soc.) 105 Then to Westmynster-Gate I presently went, 
When the sonn was at hyghe pryme. 1493 estivald 
(W. de W. 1515) 7 Aa hashonde man wente in to his gardyn 
or vyneyerde at pryme. 1513 Braosnaw St. Werburge 1 
10o§q Vnto huntynge..was his resorte Every day in the 
morowe longe afore pryme. 1656 Blount Glossoger., Prime 
..the first bour of the day, in Summer at four aclock, in 
Winter at eight. 1746-7 Hravey ee Fl-Gard. Wks. 
1767 I, 114 How charming to rove abroad, at this sweet 
Hour of Prime! 31814 Scott Ld. of fsles vi. i, Early and 
late, at evening and at prime. 1814 Cary Dante's fnf. 1. 35 
The hour was morning’s prime, and on his way Aloft the sun 
ascended. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. 1. 30 At early prime She 
sat before thee and embraced thy knees. 

+3. The general meeting of a guild; also, the 
hour of its assembling. Ods. 

1389 in Eng. Cilds (1870) 79 (St. Fohn Baft., Bps. Lynn) 
Also, qwat bropere or sistere pat comet3 aftere prime be 
smeten, he shal pay j.d. to be ye ; and prime shal be smetf{en] 
ij. howres aftere noon. /bid. 94 (St. Edmund) And if he 
come after prime be thriis smeten, he schal paie jd. 1437 
Lbid, 275 (St. Clentent, Camb) Who-so comyth aftir prime 
be smette, he schal payen ij. denar. And y® oure prime is 
clepyd the secounde oure aftyr noone. 1812 tr. Aules §& 
Ordin, Gild of Holy Trin, Kings Lyunin Richards Hist, 
Lynn 1. 456-7, 11. HW any one is called and cited at a prime 
(or general meeting} and does not come before the issue of 
the first consult, he isto pay rd. by order of the dean...14. 1f 
any servant of the hrethren comes at the drinking, or the 
prime, he is to lay down the cap and cloak (etc. }. 

IL. The beginning of a period or cycle. 

4. ‘The Golden Number: see GoLDEN 6. arch 

1338 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 341 Pe day is for to wien, 
Idus pat is of May left I to write pis e, D. letter & 
Friday bi ix pat 3ere 3ede prime. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 111. 135 Whanne prime goob by oon, panne fallep 
the prime be pre and twenty day of Ianyuer, and pe next 
3ere after it schal falle..enleuene dayes raper. 1430 Lvpc. 
Afin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 24 The aureat noumbre in kalen- 
ders set for prime, 1546 Laneiey Pol. Verg. De [nvent, 11. 
iv. 42 The Prime, whereby we fynde the coniunction of the 
mone and al moueable feastes as Lent, Easter. .was inuented 
by the greate Clarcke S. Barnarde. 1§74 Bourne Reedment 
for Seaii. (1577) 9b, The cause. .it is called the Prime, was for 
that it was the first order that the Moones course was known 
by. 1604 Bk, Com. Prayer, To find Easter for ever, When 
ye haue found the Sunday letter..guide your eye downe- 
ward from the same, till ye come right ouer against the 
Prime. 1732 /bid., Table to cope Easter-Day, To find the 
Golden Number, or Prime, add one to the Year of our Lord, 
and then divide by 19; the remainder, if any, is the Golden 
Number. 4 

“|b. Confusedly explained as the lunar cycle of 


19 years. Obs. 
1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea ii. (1577) 10 The Prime or 


tyme the Moone maketh all her chaunges or coniunctions 
with the Sunne. 1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 6 
The Prime is the space of 19 yeres, in which time the 
Moone performeth al the varieties of her motion with the 
Sunne. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. ii 9. 

te. éransf, in reference to a cycle of weather, 
Obs. rare. 

x625 Bacon Ess., Vicissitude of Things (Arb.) 571 They 
say, it is obserued, in the Low Countries. that Euery Fiue 
and Thirtie years, The same Kinde and Sute of Years and 
Weathers, comes about againe: As Great Frosts, Great 
Wet, Great Droughts, Warme Winters, Summers with little 
Heat, and the like: And they call it the Prime, 

+5. The beginning or first appearance of the new 
moon. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 133 Pe 3ere af pe mone 
is aa prime in see of pe 3ere to pe firste prime in pe 
same monbe anober 3ere. /éid.135 {see 4]. crggo St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6569 Pat day was of be mone pryme. 1g62 Lricu 
Armori¢ 102 Y* moone in her prime, which is y* thyrd day 
after the coniunetion, or, as we commonly cal it, the newe 
moone. 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, O.ven (1627) 49 ‘Vake no 
calfe that is calued within the prime, which is counted the 
fiue dayes after the change. 1607 ‘Torset. Four. Beasis 
(1658) 162 When the Moon is changed untill her prime and 
appearance, these beasts... take boughs,. .and then look upon 
the Moon. 1635 Quartes Lodé. ut. i. (1718) 129 Falls have 
their risings, wainings have their primes, 1704 J. Hanets 
Lex. Techn. t, Prime of the Moon, sigmfhes the New 
Moon, at her first Appearing, or about Three Days after the 
Change, at which time she is said to be primed, . 

6. fg. The heginning or first age of anything. 

1430-40 Lypc, Bochas 1.1. (MS, Bod, 263) If rr/1 It was 
off chaunge to hem a newe pryme J'or to beholde a thing 


disnaturalle. ¢1qq0 Carcrave St, A’ath. 1v.1698 The maister | 


princypal. .Of hir doctryne was ful Joyefuland gladde; For 
god had poynted in hym anewe pryme. 1594 Hooree Ecel, 
Pol. 1. iv. § 6 Let them cast backe their eies..and marke 
what was done in the prime of the World. 1631 CHAPMAN 
Casar §& Pompey w. Plays 1873 IL. 176 Betwixt the ends 
of those things and their primes. 1657 Tuoentey tr. Longus’ 
Daphuis §& Chloe 124 Vhe Daffodil, the Primrose, with the 
other primes and dasenitias of the Spring. 
Mirac, viii. 303 note, In the first conversion of the Franks, 
or in the prime of that church. 
b. The beginning or first age of the world. 

1616 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Seiges Ferus. i, Who in the Prime, 
when all things first began, Made all for Man, and for him- 
selfe made Man. 1814 Worosw. Wh. Doe vit. 360 Thou, 
thou art not a Child of Time, But Daughter of the Eternal 
Prime. 18g0 ‘Texxyson /# AZent. lvi, Dragons of the 
prime, That tare each other in their slime, : 

7. The first season of tbe year (when this began 
at the vernal equinox); spring. (So OF. prime.) 

rsq1_ St. Papers Hen. Vil, VIAN. 641 This prime the 
French King entendith to work great maisteries against 
th Empereur in sundry places. xg92 Svivester Du Bartas 
1. v. 615 A thousand Winters, and a thousand Primes, 
¢1600 SHaxs, Sonn. xcvii, The teeming Autumne big witb 
ritch increase, Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime. 
1725 Pore Odyss, 1v. 770 The fields are florid with unfading 


prime. 1885 Burton Arad, Nts, (1837) IL]. 8a Winter had 
gone..and Prime had come to it with his roses and orange 
blossoms. 


8. The ‘springtime’ of human life; the time of 


) early manhood or womanhood, from about 21 to 


28 years of age. (Sometimes distinguisbed from 


sense 9 as the prime of youth.) Now rare. 
tsga Kyo Sf. Srag, 1. i. 8 My discent. .inferiour far To 


gratious fortunes of my tender youth: For there in prime 
and pride of all my yeeres..1n secret I possest a worthy 
dame. 1594 Snaxs. Rich. /17, 1. ii. 248 And will she yet 
abase her eyes on me, That cropt the Golden prime of this 
sweet Prince? 31603 Knoires (Hist. Turks (1638) 158 But 
when he was out of his childhood, and grown to be a lusty 
youth,,.and in the prime of his youth, 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 1, 106 Whereof in the prime of my adolescency..1 
had the full proofe. 31645 Mitton Sows. ix, Lady that in 
the prime of earliest youth, Wisely hath shun’d the broad 
way and the green. r71z Steve Sfect. No. 282 73 ‘They 
had by this time passed their Prime, and got on the wrong 
side of Thirty. 1726 Swit Gudiiver 1. ii, Ile was then 
past his prime, being twenty-eight years and three quarters 
old. 1770 Funius Lett. xxxvi. (1820) 171 The vices operate 
like age..and in the prime of youth leave the character 
broken and exhausted. 1838 Prescott Ferd. & Is. (1846) 
IT]. xvi. 160 She followed to the grave.. her se son, the 
heir and hope of the Monarchy, just entering on his prime. 
1877 Brack Green Past, xxii, ‘There was he, in the prime of 
youthful manhood. 

III. That which is first in quality or character. 

9. Of human life: The period or state of greatest 
perfection or vigour, before strength begins to 
decay. (Sometimes distinguished from sense 8 as 
prime of age, or of middle age.) 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 385 In yonger men it is faster, 
in the prime of our age more rare and hollow. 1697 Cottier 
Ess, Mor. Subj. (1703) 180 When he is past his prime, his 
vigour is perpetually wearing off. ¢1718 Paror Ladle 80 
The honest farmer and his wife, To years declin’d from 
prime of life. 1728 Youxc Love Famte v. 498 Nought trends 
so silent as the foot of time; Hence we mistake our autumn 
for our prime. 1802 Worosw. Sailor's Mother, A Woman 
on the road 1 met, Not old, though something past her 
prime, oe Lytton Calderon i, The king was yet in 
the prime of middle age. 1863 Gro. Exiot Rowola xxxix, 
He was still in the prime of Eire, not more than four-and- 
forty, 1875 Jowetr Pla/o (ed. 2) 111. 342 Those years are 
the prime of physical as well as of intellectual vigour. 1887 
Jessore A rcady ii. 30 When a man has arrived at the prime 
of life..he is apt to become sensitive on the subject of his age. 

b, Of things, material or immaterial : The best 
or most flourishing stage or state; the state of fall 
perfection. 


1865 MozLev — 
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Prime of grease: ch. pride of grease, Prive sé.49, quot. 1682 

¢ 1836 in Neon. Ballads Jr. ‘MSS. (1872) 1. me lesantly 
Tam plyghte in the pre of my fortune! ¢1rg90 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon vi. 34 As Greece affoorded in her chiefest prime. 
1601 R. Jonnson Avngd, §& Commu, (1603) 105 They are 
onely for the owners pastime in the prime of sommer. 162 
T. Witutamson tr, Goulart's Wise Viettlard v1 It may be 
said, that the world was then in his prime and best dayes. 
1664 Evetyn Kad, /fort. (1729) 202 Aprié... Flowers in Prime 
or yet lasting, Anemonies,.. Cyclamen, Bell-flower, Dens 
Caninus. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 11. 188/1 Prime of his 
Grease (is] a term used to a Boar when he is full Fat. 1794 
Biaxe Songs Exper, Little Girt Lost iii, Where the summer's 
prime Never fades away, 1800 Maa. Epcewoaru 1/1 i. 
(1832) 9: The second week in November is the time when 
the rabbits are usually killed, as the skins are then in full 
prime. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 259 Those trees 
which have been cut before they had reed their prime. 
1830 Tennyson Recoll. Arad, Nis. ii, A goodly time, For it 
was in the golden prime Of good Haroun Alraschid, 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 16.178 A building cannot be con- 
sidered as in its prime until four or five centuries have 
passed over it. , 

10. The choicest, principal, or chief member or 
members of a company or number of persons or 
things, (The later examples may be absolute uses 
of PRIME a.) 

1579 Lwyne Phisiche agst. Fort. 1. iv. 166 The father of 
Phisitions, and the primes of Keruers and painters, namely, 
Hippocrates, and Bridie and Apelles. 1599 LB. R. in 
Wordsw. Accel, Biog. (1818) IT. 57 The red rose..of all 
hearbes and flowers the prime and soveraigne. 1608 
Miooreton Mad IWVorld my Masters 1.1.96 A fellow whose 
only glory is to be prime of the company. 3671 Mitton 
P, R.t 413 Among the Prime in S lee jour. 1725 Pore 
Oadyss. 1. 432 Prime of the flock, and choicest of the stall. 
1804 Worosw. Affict. Margare? iii, He was among _the 

rime in worth, 1844 Kesre Lyra Janoe. (1873) 19 Hard 
it is, ‘mid gifts so sweet Choosing out the prime. 

b. The best, choicest, most attractive or desirable 
part of anything. 

1635 R. Borron Com. Aff. Conse. (ed. 2) 343 He now 
gives up the flower and prime of all his abilities to the 
highest Majesty. 1782 Miss Buangy Cecilia v1. i, [He] 
always chused to have the prime of everything. 1873 E, 
Situ Foods 63 The ‘ prime ' of three shoulders and other 
joints. 

IV. 11. aérié. and Comb.: + prime day: see 
quots.; prime-song Hist. [repr. OE. primsang], 
the office or service of prime (= sense 1). 

1574 W. Bovane Regiment for Sea iii. (1577) 12b, The 
Sen men do imagin a *prime day, which is the halfe quarter 
of the Moone. rg94 Biunpevie Z-xere. vit. b. (1636) 739 
When tbe Moone is three daies and x8 houres, which is 
the halfe quarter of the Moone, the Sea-men doe call that 
time the Bane day, because the Moone is tben 4 points 
to the Eastward of the Sunne. e961 /ETHELWOLD Aule 
St. Benet xvi. (Schréer) 40 Dact seofonfealde zeta]. .dagred- 
sang, *primsang, undernsang, middagsang [ete.J. 1844 
Lincaao Anglo-Sax. Ch. (858) I, vii, 272, 1853 Rock Cé 
of Fathers \M1. , 126 At the end of prime-song, all the 
clergy went in procession from the choir to the chapter- 
house. 

Prime (proim), 55.2 [Absolute use of PRIME a., 
or of its Lat. Fr., or other equivalent. (Senses 7 
and 8 may be different words. )] 

I. 1. Arik, A prime number: see PRIME a, 7. 

1594 Biunoevit. Zere. 1. vii. (1636) 25 But such [numbers] 
as cannot bee divided but that there will remaine some 
odde unite, those are called Primes, 1709-a9 V. Manpev 
Syst. Math., Arith, 22 Numbers are Primes between them- 
selves, all which Unity only measures, as 5, 7, 9: also 3, 11, 
13. 1806 Hutton Course Afath. 1.54 If a number cannot 
be divided by some quantity less than the square root of the 
same, that number is a prime, or cannot be divided by any 
number whatever, 1875 Topuuntea Algebra (ed. 7) lit 
§ 705 Thus #’ is divisible by 4, and is therefore not a prime. 


2. A subdivision of any standard measnre or 
dimension, which is itself subdivided in the same 
ratio into seconds, and so on; e.g. gb of a degree, 
a minute (5 of which is in its turn a second); the 
twelfth part of a foot, an inch; or, with some, 
ys of an inch; in Scotlish Troy weight for gold 
and silver, a, of a grain, itself consisting of 24 


seconds, etc. [So obs. F. prime} : 
Primes, seconds, etc., were formerly used instead of decimals. 
1604 in Moryson /¢ruerary 1, (1617) 282 (Table of Scottish 
Weights of Coins) {x denier] 24 Graines; [1 grain] 24 
Primes; [1 prime] 24 Seconds [etc.], /éid., xx. s. {sterling]= 
06 pennyweights, 20 graines, 16 mites, 18 droits, 10 periots, 
English Weight; 07 deniers, 21 graines, 07 primes, ox seconds, 
thirds, 19 fourths, Scottish Weight. 1641 in R, W. 
Cochran eat Ree. Coinage Scotl, (1876) 1, Introd. 32 
The pund Troy English consisting of 12 02z..is equall to 
12 oz § drs g gr 18 pr Scots or 169,002 primes Scots. 1695 
W. Lownpes Amend. Silv. Coin 66 And one other Piece 
which may be called the Prime, which shall be equal to.. 
a present standard peny. 1703 T. N. City § C, Purchaser 123 
Inches by Inches, produce Primes, or (rath) Parts (of an 
Inch); Inches by (rath) Parts, produce Seconds, or 12th 
Parts of the rath Part of an Inch, 1727-41 CuamBers 
Cret. s.¥. Degree, Thus, a Degree, as being the integer or 
unite, is denoted by °, a first minute or prime by ¥, a second 
by 2. or", a third by 3 or”, etc. Accordingly 3 Degrees, 
25 minutes, 16 thirds, are written 3° 25’.0% 16% 18.. B. 
Garentear (Webster 1890), 12 seconds (’”) make 1 inch or 
prime. _ rz inches or primes (’) make one foot. 
b. In decimal fractions : see qnots. Now Oés. 


or rare. 

1608 R, Norton tr. Stevin's Disnte ci, Each tenth part 
of the vnity of the Comencement, wee call the Prime, whose 
signe is thus (') 030) 7 50) (= o4759h that is to say 

Primes, 7 Seconds, 5 Thirds, 9 Fourths ..of valeu, 16r0 

V. ForkincHast Ard of Survey ut. iv. §2 Deuide each foote 


PRIME. 


of the Rule..into decimals or Tenths, and each Tenth or 
Prime of the Rule into Seconds. 1695 E. Harton Aferch, 
Mag. 83 That place in a Decimal Fraction next the prick is 
called Frimes, being so many Tenth parts. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 66 The rst place of decimals, counted 
from the feft-hand towards the right, is called the place of 
primes, or roths; the 2d is the place of seconds, or sooths. 

ce. Surveying. A linear measure of py or +1 of 
a pole or perch. 

1658 Paittips, Pein, is in Surveying, an exact part con- 
taining 19 inches and fonr fift parts of an inch. 

d. Printing. The symbol / or', written above and 
to the right of a letter or figure, to denote primes, 
or merely to distinguish it from another not so 
marked. [So F. prime in Algebra.] 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mfech., Prime, (Printing) a mark over 
a reference letter (a’, 6”, etc.) to distinguish it from letters 
(a, 4, etc.) not so marked. [Usually read ‘@ dash’, ete.) 

3. Chem. A single atom as a unit in combina- 
tion; a combining equivalent. 

1839 Ure Dict, Arts 627 The nitre contains five primes of 
oxygen, of which three, combining with the three of char- 
coal, will furnish three of carbonic oxide gas, while the 
remaining two will convert the one prime of sulphur into 
sulphurons acid gas. The single prime of nitrogen is, there. 
fore, in this view, disengaged alone, 

4, Afusic, a. Short for prime tone (PRIME a. 9): 
The fundamental note or generator, as distinguished 
from the harmonics or partial tones. b. The 
‘interval’ of a unison; s¢ferfluous printe, a chro- 
matic semitone. ¢. ‘The lowest note of any two 
notes forming an interval’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1988 Cavatto in PAIL Trans. LXXVIILI. 239 Ifa string 
stretched between two fixed points..be struck, it will pro- 
duce a sound called the prime, first or key-note. 1866 
Encet Nat. Afus. ii. 25 It must..be remembered that a 
semitone is called small when it consists of a superfluous 
prime, as C—C¥, A2—A4; and that it is Suey large when 
it consists of a minor second, as C—DD, FE=—G. 1881 
Broapuouse A/us, Acoustics 135 The fundamentat or prime 
partial tone, or simply the Avie. 1884 Sia G. A. MACFARREN 


in Encyel. Brit, XVM. 93/2 Thus, %, the fourth and fifth 


harmonic, produce C, the prime or generator, at the interval 
of two octaves under the lower of those two notes, 


5. Fencing, +. The lower half of a sword. Oés, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut, xix. (Roxb,) 159/2 The sword 
is dizided into two parts, namely into the ie and che 
Secunde. The Prime is measured from the hilt to the Midle 
ofthe Rapier. 1692 Sia W. Hore Fencing-Aaster (ed. 2) 
The Strong, Fort, or Prime of the Blade is from the Shel: 
to the middle of the Blade. a z A 

b. (Also preem.) A position in fencing: the 
first of the eight parries or guards in sword- 
play, used te protect the head ; also, a thrast in such 
a position. [F. primte.] 

1710 Pater Proverbs 203 Which ay wou'd find of more 
satisfaction and use in the conduct of life, than tierce and 

cart, prime and second, dancing and dress. 1730 Gentil, 
Tutor for Small Sword & Some teach upon a Preem with 
the Edge upwards, /é/d. 33 The Third [Parry] is, turning 
your Hand in Preem, You may parry and thrust him at the 
same time. 1889 Badminton Libr., Fencing ii. 44 Prime, 
the hand in pronation opposite the left shoulder; the arm 
hent, the elbow lowered somewhat, the point low anda little 
outside the lower line. 

IL. Related to Prmra VISTA, PRIMERO. 
+8. Cards. A hand in primero consisting of a card 
from each of the four suits. Also, an old game 
of cards, by some identified with primero. Ods. 

1598 Foaio, Prima,..also a game at cardes called Prime, 
Primero, or Primanista. 1599 Minsneu Stan. Dial. 26 
4M, Twas a small prime. Z. Iam finsh...0. I made fiue 
and fiftie, with which I win his prime [ato su primera). 
1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 45 He that wil not pluck a 
card, is not worthy of a prime, but..he that can be flush, 
may hetter carrie the rest. @1612 Harincton Zfigr. u. 
xcix. Marcus at Primero, For either Faustus prime is with 
three knaves, Or Marcus never can encounter right. 1616 
B. Jonson Efigr.cxii. 22 There’s no vexation, that can make 
thee prime. 1798 Sporting Mag. X\L 142 The prime is four 
cards of different suits, 1826 Sincrr Hist, Cards 245 He 
who holds the prime (primero), that is, a sequence of the 
best cards, anda good trump, is sure to be successful over 
his adversary, and hence the game has its denomination. 
(bid. 248 The varieties which daily occur at Primero, as the 
greater and lesser flush, the great and little Prime. 

TIT. Of aneertain origin and position. 

1. Basket-making. A kind of stout conical bodkin. 

1894 Parker's Gloss. Her. 46 The four implements, viz. 
prime, iron, cutting-knife, and out-sticker, used in basket 
making are represented on the iasigaia of the Basket-makers' 
Company. 

8. The footstep of a deer; cf. Prick sd. rc. 

1849-78 in HacuiweLt. 

Prime, 2.3 [é PRIME v1] 

+1. The priming of a In quot. 1655, 
perbaps the pan for the priming. Ods. 

1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. /nv. § 44 A perfect Pistol .. 
with Prime, Powder and Fire-lock. 1706 Paturs, Prime 
of a Gun, the Powder that is put ia the Pan, or Touch-hole. 

1738 Westey }ks, (1830) I. 164 He went and got fresh 
Prime, heat the flint witb his key and..shot himself through 
the head. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), The.. 
Priming-iron..serves to clear the inside of the touch hole, 
and render it fit to receive the prime. 31823 W. Faux dZen:, 
Days in Aner, 48 The colonel..then attempted to shoot 
himself, but had no prime, 

attrib, 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s. v. Priming, That so 
they may put in the prime-powder, or touch-powder, to fire 
off the piece. 
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+ 2. A first coat of paint; priming. Ods. 

1658 W. Sanorrson as eet 58 Lay your ground or 
Prime therein of Flesh-Colour. 1669 Srurmy Mariner's 
Mag. vu. xxxiv. 49 The Prime is made thus. 1735 Dye?. 
Polygraph. s.v. Face, You ought to cover rather too much 
than too little of your ground with this prime. 

Prime (praim), a. (adv.) [=F . prime adj. 
(now only in certain phrases), ad. L. prim-zs first.) 

1. First in order of time or occurrence; early, 
young, youthful ; poss primary, 

1399 Lanct. Xich. 
posi of her prime age. ¢1450 Afirour Saluacioun 4587 

na the houre of pryme dayes thyne hoege luf shewed thow 
me. ¢1489 Caxton Sennes of Aymon viii. 191 Vonge men 
of pryme berde. 1553 Brenoe Q. Curtius Rvj, He was in 
the prime floure of his pea 1587 Go.ownc De Mornay 
xxviv (1617) 441 Jt befell in the prime tiine of the world. 
1639 Lavo Hés. (1849) 11. 93 If the speech he of the prime 
Christian Church. 1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 1. 273 If 
the prime Swarm be broken, the secand will both cast and 
swarm the sooner. 1850 S., Dosrte Roman vii, The men of 
whom I speak Lived by the prime tradition. 

2. Of persons; First in rank, dignity, influence, 
authority, or importance ; highest in degree; prin- 
cipal, chief, foremost. 

1610 Suaks. Tew, 1. ii. 72 Prospero, the prime Duke, 
being so reputed In dignity. 1613 — é/en. V/T/, mn. ii. 162 
TIaue I not made you The prime man of the State? 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. & Commi. 206 These are chosen.. 
out of the Nobilitie and primest Magistrates, both of the 
Provinces and Citizens. 1691 Wooo Ath, O.ron. 1. jor 
Rich. Smith..had been prime Mourner at his Brother's 
Funeral. 1707 E. Cuampertavnr Pres. St Eng. ut. xi. 
{ed. 22) 357 eG @ Lord Mayor] upon the Death of the King, 
ts said to he prime Person of England. 1761 Hume //is4, 
Eng. MIM. liit_155 The nohility and prime gentry of the 
nation. 1862 Goutnuran Pers. Kedig. wt ix. (1873) 232 Me 
was God’s prime agent in the spread of the Corel 

3. First in importance, excellence, or value ; 
principal, chief, main; of primary importance. 

1610 Suaks. Zemf. 1. ii. 425 My prime request (Which I 
do last pronounce) is.. If you be eet or no? 1613 — 
Hen. VILL, WW. iv. 229 To come, with her, (Katherine our 
Queene) hefore the primest Creature That's Parragon’d o' 
th’ World. 1620 Venxer F'/a A'ecta iv, Bo It might..be 
numbred among the fishes of primest note. 1717 Prior 
Almna ui. 364 That prime ill, a talking wife. 3776 G. Sempin 
pea in Water i110 Waterford and Wexford .. have 
constantly enjoyed a prime Place in my Mind. 1814 Worosw. 
Sonn, ‘Front the dark chambers of dejection freed’, A 
soaring spirit is their prime delight. 1874 H. R. Revnorns 
John Bapt. vi. i. 359 The prime intention of each Evange- 
list is to establish the same sublime position. 

4, ‘First-class’, ‘first-rate’; of the best quality ; 
now used esp. of cattle and provisions. 

Prime fish, the more valuable kinds of fish caught for 
food: pppceed to Orrar sense 3, q.¥. 

1628 Dicny Voy. Afedit. (Camden) 37 Shee was a shippe 
of a roo tonnes, a prime sayler. 1634 Nedat. Ld, Baltimore's 
Plantation (1865) 12 As good, (if not much better) chan the 
primest parcell of English ground. 1663 CowLey Dise. 
Govt. Cromwell Verses & Ess. (1669) 75 Vhis Son of fortune, 
Cromwell (who was himself one of the primest of her Jests). 
1743 Butkecey & Cummins Voy, S. Seas 1 The Ships were 
all in prime Order, all lately reo 1805 R. W. Dictson 
Pract Agric. 11, 1032 Removing the lambs from the ewes. . 
in order to complete them on young clover or other sorts of 
‘prime keep’. 1833 Ht. Maatixeau 7. Z73yne ii, 28 Coal 
enough—and no little of a prime quality,—was destroyed at 
the pit-mouth, 1884 Brit, Alu. § Comp. 29 Soles, turhots, 
and brills, which are technically termed ‘prime’ fish. 1892 
E. Reeves Homeward Bound 285 The butcher won't cut 
ae a off a hullock. 

5. Sexually excited, ruttish. 

1604 Suaks. Ott, ut. iit, 403 Were they as prime as Goates, 
as hot as Monkeyes, As salt as Wolues in pride. 

6. First in order of existence or development ; 
primary, original, fundamental ; from which others 


are derived, or on which they depend. 

Prime feathers, Reaty feathers: see Patmary a. 5. 

1639 Lavo Is, (1849) I]. 152 Excommunication on their 
part was not the prime cause of this division. 2657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden lix, The prime root_shooteth down- 
wards like a Cinquefoile. 19742 Lond. §& Country Brew... 
(ed. 4) 17 The_prime Cause of our British Malady the 
Scurvy. 1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 156 The prime middle 
feathers on the tail are red. 1871 Bracniz Four Phases i. 
gt According to the prime postulate not of the philosophy 
of Socrates only, but of Plato and Aristotle also, 1878 Apxey 
Photogr, (1881) 8 What the prime form of these undulations 
may be we cannot tell. 


7. Arith. Of a number: Having no integral 
factors except itself and unity. Se prime divisor, 
factor, quotient, etc. b. Of two or more numbers 
in relation to each other: Having no common 


Measure except unity. 

1570 Brrttncscey Exclid yin. def. xii. 186 A prime (or first) 
number is that, which onely vnitie doth measure. 1660 
Baraow Luchid vit. xxiii. (1714) 156 Numbers prime the one 
to the other,..are the feast of all numbers that have the 
same proportion with them. 1674 Jeake Avith. (1696) 5 
Six..though it may be made by Addition of Five and 
One, yet shall it not be Prime. 41722 Horstey in PAiz 
Trans. 1X11. 327 ‘Two or more numbers, which have no 
comnion integral devisor, besides nnity, are said to be Prime 
with respect to one another. 1795 Hutton Math, Dict. i. 
276 Prime Numhers are. .otherwise called Simple, or Incom- 

itenumbers, /érd¢.279 The whole number, whether it he 
ime or composite. 1829 Vat. Philos. 1. Mechanics u. vii. 
30 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Making the number of teeth and the 
number of leaves prinie to each other, that is, such that no 
integer divides both exactly. 1875 Toonuntea Algebra (ed. 7) 


fii. § 703 If aand 4 he each of them prime toc, then af is | & Keg. Cavalry (1813) 2 


prime toc. Jd, § 708 A number can be resolved into prime 


| 


edeles Wt. 34 And my3te nat passe be 
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factors in only one way. (dia. § 713 If # he a prime num- 
ber, and 4 prime to #, then NV“~!—1 is a multiple of a. 
(Ferinat's Theorem.) /éid. § 717 If # he a prime number, 
r+|2—r is divisible by 2. (Wilson's Theorem.) 


8. First in numerical order, asin prime meridian, 
the first meridian (of any system of reckoning). 


1878 Eluxtey Phystorr. xix. 330 The meridian from which 
the reckoning begins is called the prime meridian. 

9. Special collocations and phrases: a. prime 
dun, an artificial fly in angling: cf. Dun sé.! 3; 
prime entry, an entry of two-thirds of a ship's 
cargo liable to duty, made before discharge (on 
which an estimate of the duty is paid}: cf. Post 
ENTRY 2a (Bithell Cozenting-ho. Dict, 1882); prima 
figure: see quot.; prime function (Zee/.): see 
quot.; prime number, the Golden Number 
= Priak 56.14; see also 7; prime tint: see quot.; 
prime tone (A/usic), the fundamental note of a 
compound tone. Also prime Conpucror, Cost, 
Mover, SERJEANT, VIZIER, WARDEN: see the shs. 

1799 G. Smit Laboratory 11. 309 *Prime-dan. Wings, of 
the feather got from the quill of a starling’s wing. 1696 
Puttuies (ed. 5), "Prine Migure. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn 1, Prime Figure, is that which cannot be divided 
into any other Figures more simple than it self; as a ‘Tri- 
angle in Planes, the Pyramid in Solids: For all Planes are 
made of the First, all Bodies or Solids compounded of the 
Second. 1866 Direct. Angl, (ed. 3} 253 * Prime Function. 
From the Credo inclusive to the end of the Office. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ii.g In what year you wonld 
know what is the Prime Number, add 1 to the date thereof, 
and then divide it by 19, and that which remaineth upon 
the Division ..is the Number required. 1733 Hocaxiu 
Anal, Beanty xii. 95 The first we shall call *prinie tints, 
hy which is meant any colour or colours on the surfaces of 
objects. 1881 Broaptouse Jfus. Acousties vii. 130 The 
*prime tone is abways the sound which is called by the name 
which the note bears, as C, B, A, or any other note. This 
tone is called the prime tone because..it is always much 
louder than any of the constituent parts of the sound, 

b. Prime vertical: (z) in full prime vertical 
circle, a great circle of the heavens passing through 
the east and west points of the herizon, and 
through the zenith, where it cuts the meridian at 
right angles; (4) short for prime vertical dial, 
a dial the plane of which lies in that of the prime 


vertical circle, a north and soxth dial. 

Prime vertical transit instrnanent, a transit instrument 
the telescope of which revolves in the plane of the prime 
vertical, for ohserving the transit of stars over this circle. 

1669 Sturmy Aariner's Mag. vu. xiv. 21 1f a Plane shall 
decline from the Prime Vertical, and incline to the Iorizon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Prime Verticals, or Direct 
Erect North or South Dyads, are those whose Planes lie 
parallel to the Prime Vertical Circle. 1761 Dunn in //sé. 
Trans. LIL. 185 In taking altitudes, I always observe, when 
the sun, or other celestial hody, is as near the prime vertical, 
or east and west azimuth, as possible, 1868 Lockyer E/em. 
Astron, Ww. xxvi. (1879) 147. i 

te. Ad, of prime face [F. de prime face], at first 
sight, Prima FAciE. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Zroylus ut. 870 (919) This accident so 
petous was to here And ek so Jyk a soth at pryme face. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1 vi. (Skeat) |. 57 At the prime 
face, me semed them noble and glorious to all the people. 
1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Piler. 10173 But thow make resistence 
Be tymes & at prime face. 1490 Caxton £uneyidos xv. 56 
It appiered of prymeface, that the heucns were broken 
and parted a sondre. 

d. Printe ratio: the initial limiting ratio between 
two variable quantities which simultaneously recede 
from definite fixed values or limits, (Correl. to 


ultimate ratio.) 

The method of prime and ultimate ratios is essentially 
the same as the wefhod of limits in the differential and 
integral calculus (see Lraur 54, 2 b). 

B. as adv, In prime order, excellently. collog. 

1648 Gacs [Vest Jned. 148 If the Indians bring that which 
is not prime good, they shall surely be lashed. 1785 Burns 
To Fames Smith iv, My barmie_noddle's working prime. 
1886 C. Scott Sheep-/arming 96 The hoggets will be prime 
fat hy Christmas. 

Prime (praim), 2.1 [Origin uncertain. 

If sense z was the source of Prinsace, Paimecicr, it must 
be older than the quotations show. The fact that, in most of 
the senses, ‘priming’ is a first operation preliminary to 
something else, suggests connexion with L, grtyeus.] 

1. ¢rans. To fill, charge, load. Now chiefly dia. 

1513 Douctas Eneis mt. vi. 213 Our kervalis howis ladis 
and prymys he With buge charge of siluir in quantite. 1606 
G, ipnstcarars fist. lostine Prel., To read as birds skip 
from bow to bough, more to prime their hils, then benefit 
their bodies. 1791 Leaamont Poets 109 Her bottle prim’d 
came last night frae the town. 1805 MeInpoe Poems 149 
John calmly prim’d his aose. 1883 G. M¢Micnaet Vay thr. 
Ayrshire 126 The injector for priming the steam boiler. 

. To snpply (a fire-arm of old-fashioned type, 
or more strictly its pan) with gunpowder for com- 
municating fire to a charge; also, to lay a train of 
powder to (any charge, a mine, etc.); cf. PRIMING 
vol, sb4 1,2. Also intr. or absol. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 17 He ought to haue 
his peece readie charged and primed, /é/d. m. i. 35 Then 
to prime his = with touch powder. 1660 Boyte New 
Exp, Plys. Mech, xiv. 88 We took a Pistol.., and..prim’d 
it with well dry’d Gun-powder. 1748 Smo-verr Rod. 
Rand. ix, Before he had time to prime again. 1796 Lustr. 
1 The commanding officer orders 


the battalion to prime and load. 1873 E. Sron al 


PRIME. 


Receifis Ser. t..127/2 Rockets are primed with mealed | 
powder and spirits of wine. 1895 G. Merrpitn Amazing 
Marriage t. viii, Midway on the lake he perceived his 
boatman about to prime a pistol. 

+ b. To pat (powder) in the touch-pan. Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch, v. v, An old Hargubuzier..Could 
prime his ponlder, and giue fire, and hit, All in a twinckling. 

3. fig andivansf, a. To charge, fill, or fnlly furnish 
(a person) beforehand w/t4 information which he 
may subsequently give forth or otherwise use. 1 

1791 Cumnertann Odsermer No, 130. V. 44,1 primed my 
lips with such a ready charge of flattery, that [ete.]. 1800 
Wettincton ia Gurw. ne i (1837) 1. 254 All that I can say 
is that ] am ready primed, and that if all matters suit, 1 | 
shall go off with a dreadful explosion, 1876 ‘F. Harpy | 
Ethelberta (v8go) 234 Primed with their morning's know. | 
ledge as they appeared tobe. 1884 Afanch. Exam. pee 
5/3 Every man present..is primed with a speech which he 
is not satisfied till he has delivered. 

b. To fill with liquor. 

1823 /Tints fe Oxford 73 A determination when the 
sit dawn to table to have a row as soon as they are primed, 
and often before they rise they commence the work of de- 
struction on glasses and plates and decanters. 1854 Wuvts 
Meuvittr Gen. Bounce viii, A fat little man, primed with port. 

4. To prime a pump: see quots., and cf, Fang 
7.22, Fercn v.20. (=F. charger la fontpe.) local. 

ay84o- [In common use in south of Scotland), 188 
Ociste (Annandale), 70 primea punip, to pour water down 
the tube with the view of saturating the sucker, so causing it 
to swell, and act effectually in bringing up water, 1894 
Northumbld, Gloss. Prime, to pour water into a pump 
bucket to make it lift. When a pump bucket becomes dry | 
and leaky and fails to induce suction, it is said to have lost 
its frimin. [Known in South Vorksh.} 

5. To cover (a surface of wood, canvas, ete.) 
with a ground or first colour or coat of paint, or 
with size, oil, etc. 10 prevent the paint from being 
absorbed : ef. Prisinxc v7, 56.1 3, 4. 

1609 AIS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp, Canterh,, Rec. for 
primyng wood ijs. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. 
axxiv. 49 Ta Paint them, you must first Prime them. 1762- 
gr Hi, Wacpore Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1, 182 Bis 
. works are chiefly..on a fine linen cloth, smoothly primed 
with a proper tone to help the harmony of his shadows. 
1801 Fusen in Lect. Paint. i. (1848) 350 A plane or tablet | 

rimed with white. 1859 Guctick & Timss Paint. 220The | 
intention of priming the ground with size or oil is to prevent 
the very rapid absorption of the colours. 

tb. fransf. To ‘make up’ (the face, etc.) with 
cosmetics. Ods, 

1609 [see priming colour, Primine dd, $d.) 8). @ 1683 
Orpuam Sat. Poetry Poet. Wks. (1626) 172 Commend her 
Leauty, and bely her Glass, By which she every morning 

rimes her face. 1771 SMOLLETT ee cé. Wi. 18 July 

t. i, Her face was primed and patched from the cbin up 
to the eyes. 1782 J. Trumpun, McKingal 56 Your gay 
sparks.. With wampom’d blankets hid their laces, And hke 
their sweethearts, primed their faces. 


6. tuir, Engineering. Of an engine boiler: To 
let water pass lo the cylinder in the form of spray | 


along with the sleam. 

1832 Edin, Rev. LVI. 139 The steam,.is charged with 
water suspended in it in minute subdivision—an effect 
called by engineers priming. 1839 Civil Eng. § Arch. 
Frnt Vi. OE The carrying over of water with the steam. 
.. Fhere are moments when this effect is so violent, that it 
manifests itself externally in the form of an abundant fall 
of rain from the top of the funnel. The engine is then | 
said to prime; and this takes place especial y when the 
boiler is too full. 2849 Proc. fast. Civ. Eng. VIL 182 When 
a steani-vessel came from sea and entered the Thames, she 
began to prime at the moment of passing from salt to fresh 
water, 1881 Tuwatte Factories §& Workshops, etc, (1882) | 
3138 If a boiler foams or primes, it is because it has insuffi- 
cient steam room or because the feed water is dirty. 

Hence Primed f//. a., prepared to receive paint. 

1725 Braorey Fan. Dict. s.v. Painting, The Primed 
Cloth, which is usually good Canvas made smooth, sized 
over with a little Honey, and when dry'd, whited over with 
Size and Whiting..upon which you paint. 1799 G. Saitek 
Laboratory Vi. 64 Having first made a rough sketch upon 
your primed cloth with white chalk. 

Prime (praim), v2 [f. Prime a. or sh.) With 
sense 2 cf, F. privier to take the first place, lead, 
anticipate, outstrip, f. prime PRIME a.] 

+1. intr. Of the moon: To enter on the first 
phase; to become new, appear first after the change. 

1549-62 Stranioip & H. /’s. uxxt vii, Vatill the Moone 
shall leaue to prime, waste, chaunge, and to encrease. 
1647 J. Hevoon Discov, Fairfax $0 long as the Sun 
shall shine, or the Moon prime. 

2. To be first; to domineer; to lord it. So ¢o 
prime it. ? Obs. 

1756 F. GrevitLe Maxims, Charac. § Ref. 78 Whether 
men like best to prime over others, or to have others prime 
over them, 1805 W. Taytor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 
(1830) I. 332 Lessing loved to eggs was adapted for it. 
a821 JerFERson $17. (1830) LV. 340 Harvard will still 
prime it over us with her twenty Professors, 

3. Of a tide: To come at n shorter interval: 
nsually in Pristine vdl. sb.2 (So F. primer.) 

1890 C, A. Younc Elem, Astron. vii. § 267 At the time of the 
spring tides, the interval between the corresponding tides of 
successive days ts less than the average, being only about 
24 hours 38 minutes (instead of 24 hours §1 minutes), and 
then the tides are said to prime. At the neap tides, the 
interval is greater than the mean—about 2s bours 6 minutes, 
and tbe tide lags. 

Prime (praim), v7.3 Now only dia/, [Origin 
obscure, ? Related to a ig PRUNE.) ¢rans, To 
prune or trim (trees). Also fig. 
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1865 T. Starceton Forir. Faith 86b, The vine being.. 
primed multiplieth the more. 1601 R. Jouxson Ningad. & 
Comurw, (1603) 114 They..prime and draw such woods as 
frow too thic and obscure. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomd 
1. ii, ‘'wo-edged winds that prime The maiden blossoms. 
1631 MS. Ace. Ste John's Hosp., Canterd., Ta Newton for 
priming our trees fiijs. 1790 Cunium //ist. Fawsted iii, 
Gloss. 172 Prindng a tree, is pruning it. 1823 E. Moor 
Suffolk Words, Priming, pruning the lower, or wash- 
bonghs of a tree. a@1825 Foray Voe. E. Anglia, Prime, 
to trim up the stems of trees; to give them the first dressing 
or training. 1884 American VII. 350 All he needs is to 
prime down extravagances and modify excesses in voice and 
expression, : ae z 

Prime (proim), 7.4 [Origin unascertained.] 
imir, Of a fish : To leap or ‘rise’. 

1787 Best Ang/ing (ed. 2) 41 In fine sunshiny days, carps 
will often frzme about noon and swim about the edges of a 
pond to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of the 
water, /dfd. 168 /*»zme, fish are said to prime when they 
leap out ofthe water. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 76 
When the angler notes a bubble or two..left after the 
priming of large fish. 1883 G. C. Davirs Norfolk Broads 
xii. (1884) 93 ‘The bream are ‘priming * in sboals on the top 
of the water. 

Primecocks, obs. form of Princox. 

+Pri-meful, a. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. Prise sh} 
+-FuL.] Characterized by being in the prime. 

1606 Warner 4/5, Fag, xiv. Ixxxix. (1612) 361 A paire of 
Loues, fresh in their primefull dayes. 

+ Primmegilt. Sc. Oés. In 6-7 pryme-, 
prym-. [?trom Prine v.! 14 g¢t = gelt, GELD, 
payment.) = PRIMAGE I. 

1518-19 urgh Rec. Edinb, (1869) 1. 187 To he furit to 
the port of Detp in France for the francht of xxvjs. and xvjs. 
the most chairge frie of all vther chairges except pryme gilt. 
176 /did. (1882) LV. 54 The pryme-giltt, quhilk was gevin 
be the liberaltie of merchantis, hes bene in all tymes past 
vplifted and spent be the marinaris in vane and wicked vses, 


w6ar Sc. Acts Fas. V1, (1816) LV. 668/a Pe prymgilt To be | 


yplifted for sustentatioun Of the pure and decayit Marineris 
wtin The said toun of leith. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. J. (1817) 
V..93/2 Grantit..the indraucht thairof and prymegilt of all 
shipes coming to the said port. 

Primely (proimli), adv. [f. Pring a.+-Ly 2] 

1, In the first place, in the highest degree; firstly, 
primarily, originally. Now rare or Oés. 

1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe u. (1614) Dj, The Nightin- 

ale records againe What thou dost primely sing. 1649 JER. 

favior Gi. Axemp. Pref. § 13 Some parts of it [natural 
law) are primely necessary, others by supposition and acci- 
dent. 1698 Noreis /’ract. Disc. (2707) IV. Pref, The 
application..made to men's Reason and Understanding (as 
the part primely affected). 

2. Exceedingly well; excellently. co//og. 

1946 Coxuira (Tim Bobbin) }fer0 Lance. Dial. Wks. (1862) 
qo Theaw looks primely. 1755-73 Jouxson, Primely .. 2. 
Excellently, supremely well. A low sense. 1873 A. G. 
Muevocr Doric Lyre 26 He who this night dares the road, 
Should have his good steed primely shod. 1900 A. Lane in 
Blackw, Mag, Mar. 367/1 Wt was primely witty to half-poison 
somebody with a surreptitious dose of medicine. 


Prime Minister. [Protea 2, MINISTER 
$6.2, 3.) 

+L. generally, Used in the ordinary sense of the 
two words: A principal or chief minister, servant, 
oragent. Often in A/. Obs. 


1646 Br, Maxwete Surd, Issach, 11 To effectuate his 
poe Designes, he made mucb of some few prime leading 

linisters, 1647 CLasENpon Hist, Red. vil. § 337 He 
[Charles I] received advice and information from some of his 
prime ministers of that kingdom [Ireland], 1694 Lurraste 
Bri¢f Rel. (1857) 111. 355 Vhe emperor of China and several 
of his prime ministers are turnd Christians, 1713 M. Henay 
DMeekness §& Quietn, Spirit (1822) 143 The apostles, those 
prime ministers of state in Christ's kingdom. 1906 JWestnz. 
Gaa. 9 May 2 hs Those who were jealous of too much personal 
power being placed in the hands of a single statesman were 
necustomed to describe all the leading members of the 
Administration as ‘the Prime Ministers of State’ in order to 
prevent the title being arrogated by one among them. 

2. The first or principal minister or servant of 
any soverelgn, ruler, or state, or more vagucly of 
any person of rank or position ; = premier minister, 


PREMIER @. Ib, sé, a. 

Applied descriptively to the chief minister of some foreign 
rulers, before it me usual in sense 3; but in the rgthe. 
Jargely extended from the English use. 

1655 Lp. Noawicn in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 111. 144 
He bein in close treaty with the Pr. of Condés prime 
minister. a1678 Maavett in Casgue? of Lit, (1873) 1, 310/1 
Time, the prime minister of death, There's nought can 
bribe his honest will. 1678 Evetyn Diary 8 Feb., 1 had 
a long discourse with the Conte de Castel Mellor, lately 
Prime Minister in Portugal. 1730 T. Bostos View Covt. 
Grace(1771)212 The prime Minister of the Kingdom of Egypt. 
1790 Beatson Nav, § Afil, Mem. 1. 168 Cardinal Tencin, 
who, on the death of Cardinal Fleury, assumed the lead in 
the French councils, was now regarded as Prime Minister. 
8x5 Evpuinstone Acc. Caudul (1842) 1. 248 The Moollah 
-ehad charge of the prime minister's son (a boy of sixteen 
when I saw him), 1882 H’Aitaker's Alm. 333 Japan.. Prime 
Minister, Sanjé Saneyoshi. 1889 /did. 516 Sweden.. Prime 
Minister, Baron Bildt. 1884 Jrssopr in 19f4 Ceni. Jan. 110 
The prior was the abbot’s prime minister. = 

3. In Great Britain (in early use, prime minister 
of state): A descriptive designation, which has 
gradually grown to be the official title of the First 
Minister of State or leader of the administration. 

Originally merely descriptive and unofficial; in the early 
8th c. (perh. from its prior bs aed in sense 2 to the 
sole minister of a despotic ruler) odious (see quot. 1733)$ 
applied opprobriously to Walpole, and disowned by him, as 
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later by Lord North. Little used in later part of 18thc., 
premier being often substituted, also frst minister; became 
usual by the middie of the 19th ¢., and began to ereep into 
official use from 1878, In 1905 fully recognized, and the 

recedence of the Prime Minister defined by King 

tdward VII. For fuller history, see A. F. Robbins in MW. & 
Q. 8th s. X1. 69, and onward to roths. 1X. 425; also Morley 
Walpole vii. 

1694 Grason in Left, Lit. Men (Camden) 231 My Lord 
Keeper, who is..(what my Lord Burleigh .. was) Prime- 
Minister of State. 1 ieee in Thoresby's Corr. (ed. 
Hunter) 1. 345 The Earl of Leicester, prime minister of 
State to Queen Elizabeth. 1704 St. West Let. to Harley 
29 Aug. in Portland Papers 1V. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 119, 
1 have heard of ipraples talk, that..if the Court had 
appointed my Lord Rochester, or any other person to be 
the Prime Minister, it wonld have been the same thing to 
you, and that yonr aim is in time to be the Prime Minister 

ourself. 1733 fog’s Jrnd. 28 Apr., In Countries where 

oyal Prerogative is limited by Laws, the Name of prime 
Minister has been always odious. 1734-5 C. D'Anvers 
Craftsman No. 446? 3 The late Earl of Oxford stands charged, 
in the [mpeachment against Him, with being the Prime, if 
not the sole Minister, and engrossing to Himself the absolute 
Management and Direction of all Affairs. 1741 Lo. Harn. 
wick in Gentil. Afag. XI. 405 It has not been yet pretended 
that he [Walpole] assumes the Title of Prime Minister, or 
indeed, that it is gies to him by any but his Enemies, 
1741 Watrote Sf. He. Conmm.in Doran Lond, ie Jacob. T. 
(1877) II. 89 Having invested me with a kind of mock 
dignity, and styled me a Prime Alinister, they impute to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chimerical authority, 
which only they created and conferred. 1747 Bigg. Brit. 1.379 
Yet be | Bacon] behaved... towards the Earl of Salisbury, who 
was now become Lord Treasurer and Prime-Minister, with 
suhmission and respect. 1849 Macaunav J/fst. Eng, ii. 1, 
254 When there was a lord treasurer, that great officer was 

enerally prime minister: but..it was not till the time of 

WValpale that the first lord of the Treasury was considered 
as the head of the executive government. 1878 (July 13) 
Treaty of Berlin, The Earl of Beaconsfield, First Lord of 
the Treasury and Prime Minister of Her Britannic Majesty. 
1 fimes § Mar. 10/4 The Queen has summoned the Eart 
of Rosebery, K.G...and_ offered him the post of Prime 
Minister vacated by the Right Hon. W. 1, Gladstone, M.P. 
1899 Lp, Rosreerv in Anglo-Savon Rev. June 105 The 
Prime Minister, as he is now called, is technically and 
practically the Chairman of an Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council, or rather, perhaps, of Privy Councillors, 
the influential foreman of an executive jury. 1905 Ayng's 
Warrant 2 Dec., Whereas We taking it into Our Reval con- 
sideration that the precedence of Our Prime Minister has 
not been declared or defined by due authority... We do 
hereby declare Our Royal Willand Pleasure that, the Prime 
Minister of Us, Our Heirs and Successors shall have place 
and precedence next after the Arcbhisbop of York. 

b. Also the official designation of the leader of 
the administration in some of the self-governing 
British colonies and ‘dominions beyond the sea’. 

The usnal tide of the chief of the ministry in the colonies 
is Premtkes in Canada and in Australia this is retained in 
most cases for the chief minister of each constituent colony, 
while Jrime minister is used for the first minister of the 
whole Dominion and of the Commonwealth ; it is also the 
title in the Dominion of New Zealand, and in the colonies of 
‘Transvaal and Natal. 

igor Whitaker's Alnt, 520 New Zealand... Prime Minister, 
Colonial Treasurer, ete. Rt. Hon, Richd. J. Seddon. goa 
Lbid, 529 The Commonwealth of Australia. .Prine Minister 
and Minister of State for External Affairs, Rt. Hon. 
Edmund Barton. 1906 /éid. 513 Dominion of Canada... 
Prime Minister and President of Privy Council, Rt. Hon. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Hence Prime-minister v., sonce-wa., intr. to 
act as a prime minister; Pri‘me-ministe‘rial <., 
of or pertaining to a prime minister; Pri-me- 
mi‘nistership, + Pri‘me ministry, the office or 
position of a prime minister, 

1742 Firtpine 7. Andrews u. i, There are certain Myste- 
ries or Secrets in all Trades.., from that of *Prime Minis- 
tring to this of Authoring, 1897 West. Gaa, 9 Dec. 10/1 
What may be regarded as Mr. Gladstone's *Prime Ministe- 
rial youth was very vigorons, 1995 Sat. Kev. 8 Apr. 4 
Sir Alexander—chief reporter on the Priministerial staff. 
1867 Athenzum a3 Nov. 679/a He won.. the *Prime 
Ministership. 1887 S/ectator 6 Aug., If..Lord Salisbury 
should find the combined burden of the Foreign Office and 
the Prime Minister-ship too much for his health, 1730 T. 
Boston View Covt. Grace (1771) 141 God..exalted him to 
the “prime ministry of heaven. 

Primeness (prai‘mnés). [f. PRIME a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being prime; + primitiveness, earli- 
ness (ods.); first quality, excellence. 

1611 Cotcs,, Prameur,. pence perfection, excellencie, 
1624 R. B. in F. White Repl. Fisker App. 1a Euerie thing 
Fundamentall is not of a like neerenesse to the Foundation, 
nor of equall Primenesse in the Faith. 1628 Gaute Pract, 
The. Panegyr, as As they of their Emperour, for prime- 
nesse and eminence. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, ‘All fan, 
ain't it?’ § Prime!’ said the young gentleman., The youag 
gentleman, notwithstanding his piaines and his spirit,.. 
reclined his head upon the table, and howled dismay 
1842 THackrnay Fita-Boodle Prof, ii, Wks. 1898 TV. 360 He 
..1s able at a glance to recognise the age of mutton, the 
primeness of beef. 189a Daily News 13 Dec. ofs Sheep 
that for neatness of form and primeness of quality have 
never been surpassed. 


Primer (pri‘mar, proi‘maz), 53.1 Forms: a. 
4- primer ; also 4-6 prymer, 5 prymar, -mere, 
premere, 6 primare, 7 primere, -mier. 8. 5-6 
prymmer, 6-8 primmer. [In 15th c. = med.L. 
primarius, -Grium,{, L. prim-us first, or (?) prima 
Privé 50.1; see -aRtTumM and cf. PRIMER a. 


(The actual reason for the name does not appear ; thesense 
‘first or primary book’, which suits sense 2, is less suitahle 
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to sense 1, which some would connect, as a book of Hours, 
with Prime sé,!)] 

1. Aname for prayer-books or devotional manuals 
for the usc of the laity, used in England before, 
and for some time after, the Reformation. 

The mediaval Primarium or Primer was mainly a copy, 
or (in English) a translation, of different parts of the 
Breviary and Manual. For its origin and structure, see 
the Introduction to ‘the Prymer or Lay Folks’ Prayer Book’, 
edited by H. Littlehales, E.E.1.S. 1895-7. Inthe 14th and 
tsth centuries, in its simplest form, it contained the Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin, the 7 Penitential and 15 Gradual 
Psalms, the Litany, the Office for the Dead (Placebo and 
Dirige), and the Commendations; to which however various 
additions were often made. In the early 16th c., the printed 
editions of this in English (examples known from 1527) are 
often called on the titlepage /xyse7, and in the colophon, 
Hore Beate Mariz, or the like. The name was also given 
in 16th c. to books similar in character and purpose, partly 
based upon the Sarton Hora, whether ptt out by private 
persons (e. g. Marshall's Primer, 1534), or with some sort of 
authority (e.g. Bp, Hilsey's Primer, 1539), or by royal 
authority, as the King's Primer of 1545 and the successive 
recensions issued in the reigns of Hen. VIII, Edw. VI, and 
Elizabeth ; also to ‘the Uniform and Catholyke Prymer in 
Latin and English’, appointed for general nse by Queen 
Mary's Letters Patent tn 1555. The title was also used for 
several English or Latin and English editions of //ore 
according to the Roman use, published in 1599 and later. 

After the Reformation, Primer was also applied to books 
in which the offices for daily prayers were based upon 
the orders contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
These are described in the Privilege to William Seres, the 
printer of the first of them in 1553 (see quot.) as ‘books of 
ete prayers, called and usually taken and reported for 

rimers..set forth agreeable and according to the Book of 
common prayers’, ater forms of this, under the title 
‘The Primer or Catechism set forth agreeable to the Book 
of Common Prayer’, were issued under Chas. II, Jas. 11, 
Geo. IT, and Geo. ILI, the Jatest app. in 1783. 

(1323 Will Eliz. Bacon (cf. Tall in A. Gibhons Early 
Lincoln Wills 4) Domino Johanni la Ware fratri meo unum 
primarium quod fnit Margr'sororis mee..Item Margarete 
sorori mee.. unum tressour cum primario meo.] 

1393 Laxci. FP. 2/. C. vt. 46 he lomes pat ich laboure 
with and lyflode deserue Vs pater-noster and my prymer 
placebo and dirige. 1434 F. E. Wills (1882) 102 Alea a 
Eoiner for to serve fs with. 21460 Paston Lett. 1. 539 

ly Maister Fastolf, .by his othe made on his primer ther, 
grauntted and promitted to me to have the maner of Gunton. 
61475 fict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 755/13 Hoc primarium, a 
premere. six Fasvan Wid! in Chron. (1811) Pref. 7 Wt 
My great masse booke, snd also the great prymar, whiche 
before daies I gave to my wif, 1530 Pausca. 183 Vacs heures, 
a primer or a mattyns boke. 1534 (¢/#/e) A Prymer in 
Englyshe, with certeyn prayers and godly meditations, very 
necessary for ail people that vnderstonde not the Latyne 
Tongue. (Marshall's) 1539 J. Husry Zhe Manual of 
Prayers, or the Prymer in Englyshe Prol., Called the 
prymer, because (I suppose) that it is the fyrste boke that 
the tender veut was instructed in. 1545 (/##/e) ‘Fhe Primer, 
set foorth by the Kynges maiestie and his Clergie, to be 
taught, lerned, and read: and none other to be vsed through- 
out all his dominions. 1553 Becon Redigues of Rome (1563) 
159 b, Reade we not these wordes in their Popish primare. 
1553 (¢/¢/e) A Prymmer or boke of priuate prayer nedeful to 
be vsed of al faythfutl Christianes, (Seres.) 1605 Gunpowder 
Plot in Marl, Mise. (Malh.) II. 25 Having, upon a primer, 
given each other the oath of secrecy. 1651 N. Bacon Die. 
Govt. Eng. 1. xxx. (1739) 139 ‘This was the Clergy's Primmer, 
wherein they imployed their study. 1669 (é°2/e) The Primer, 
or Three Offices of the B, Virgin Mary, in Latin and 
English {by Thomas Fitz Simon}, (Rouen.) | 1686 Evetyn 
Diary 12 Mar., One Hall, who styl'd himselfé his Majesty's 

rinter..for the printing Missalls, Offices, Lives of Saints, 

‘ortals, Primers, &c., ks expressly forbidden to be 

rinted or sold, by divers Acts of Parliament. 1716 M. 

AVIES then. Brit. Ul. 116 All Prayers to Saints were to 
be struck out of the Primmers, publish‘d by the late King. 
1846 Maskete Alon. Rit. 1. p. xxxii, xliii, 

2. An elementary school-book for teaching chil- 
dren to read; formerly, ‘a little book, which 
children are first tanght to read and to pray by’ 
(Phillips 1706); ‘a small prayer-book in which 
children are taught to read’ (Johnson 1755-73). 

This sense gradually disengaged itself from the preceding, 
from which in early use it cannot be separated. The books 
included under sense 1 appear to have been also used in 
teaching to read and as first reading-books; and there may 
have been from early times forms of them specially intended 
for this near | such was perhaps the primer of quot, 
€1386, In the 16th c., printed books of this kind became 
common ; that mentioned in quot. ¢ 1537 has a section con- 
taining the A. B.C., followed by the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, Creed, Decalogue, forms of Grace before and after 
meat, Bnd certain prayers. Recensions of Marshall's and 
Hilsey’s Primers (quot. 1530): also began with the A. B. C. 
Smaller works containing the part for children only, began 
to be officially published in 1545, under the title of *The 
ABC’. Primers for children, issued under Edward VI and 
Elizabeth, contained also the Church Catechism; and after 

1600 the main purpose of the Primer appears to have been 
educational ; as known to Dr. Johnson, it contained, besides 
the alphabetic matter, ‘godly prayers and graces, very meet 
and necessary for the instruction of youth’, !n Scotland, 
‘the A 13 C with the Shorter Catechism’, containing also 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Graces before and after meat 
etc, was used as the first reading-book down to c 1800, an 
is still published as the official form of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, The use of the Primer, thus variously transformed, 
as a book in whieh children learned to read, at length so 
overshadowed its original purpose that, when all the devo- 
tional parts were eliminated, popes usage still continued 
to app ly the ancient name to the Abecedarium pure and 
simple. 

£1386 Cuavcer Pricress’ T. 65 This litel child his litel 

lemynge As he sat in the scole at his prymer He 

Alma redemptoris herde synge As children lerned hire 


| said 
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Antiphoner. ¢1g00 Regr. Aloone If. 2ab (Somerset Ho.), 
The prymmer that she lernyth yppon. 1537 (#/#/e) ‘Che 
Primer in English for children, after the vse of Sarum. 1539 
(aide) The Primer in English most necessary for the educa- 
tion of children. 1617 Bayne On Coloss, (1634) 82 Tt is a 
good primmer for us to spell in. 1639 in Bury Wills 
loxtadenh 176 For the buyeing and provideing of horne 
bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children of the 
arish of St Maries, 1727 Pory, etc. Art Sinking 89 
But for which. .the substance of many a fair volume, might 
he reduced to the size of a primmer, 1810 Craune Soroush 
xxiv, Where humming students gilded primers read, 1839 
Praep /ocnrs (1864) 11.105 The treasured primers lettered 
rows, 

b. By extension, a small introductory book on 
any subject. 

1807 T. Burcess (ftée) A Hebrew Primer. 1846 (27d) 
Primer of the Trish Language. 1875 (4#te of Serivs) Science 
Primers, edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 
Stewart. 1889 (¢sé/e} Primer of the History vf the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, 1895 &.. Cronn(¢i#ée) Primer of Evolution. 

ce. fig. ‘Vhat which serves as a first meaus of 
instruction. 

1640 Quaries Euchivid. 1. xeix, Keepe him from vaine.. 
and amorous Pamphlets as the Primmers of all Vice. 1658 
J. Rowinson Hudoxa i. 4 Thus did Adam, Noah,..tcach 
their Families, by the primmer of divine Traditions. 1871 
B. Tavior # ass? (1875) EL. 1. zor Spell in lovers’ primers 
sweetly. 1901 JWunsey's Wags. XXV. 672/1 Iu China,.. 
learning is the first primer of power. ‘ 

3. Zypogr. a. Great Primer, a size of type be- 
tween Paragon and English, of 51 ems to a foot. 


Great Primer type. 


b. Long Primer, a size between Small Pica and 
Bourgeois, of 89 ems to a foot. Ywo-dine long 
primer = PARAGON (type). 


Long Primer type. 

1598 Ord. Stationers'Co.in'V.V. Reed fist. Lett. Foundries 
(18597) 129 Those in brevier and long primer letters at a penu 
for one sheet and a half. 161a Stuxrevant .Wetadlica xiit. 
89 The Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica, 1629 C. Butter 

vratoria Aivb, Genera literarum ..corporum proceritate 
distinguuntur: Piimier, Pique, English: & supra hac, 
Great Primier, Double Pique, Double English. 1683 Moxps 
Mech, Exerc, Printing ii, pz Most Printing: Houses have... 
Pearl, Nomparel, Brevier, Long-Primmer, Pica, English, 
Great-Primmer, Double-Pica, ‘['wo-Lin’d-English. 1771 
Luckomng f/ist. Z'rint. 135 Two \.ines Great Primer. 1771 
Frankun Aatobieg, Wks. 1887 1. 144 It was a folio, pro 
patria size in pica, with long primer notes, 1882 Clar 
Press List New Bks, 44 ‘The Book of Common Prayer. 
Long Primer, 24mo. 

+4. The first one. Ofs. 

1597 Warner Adé. Eng. 1x. Ded. 210 Such as that 
Henrie (Primer of you Innsdon Barons) bee Your Lord- 
shippe, to your Countrie. 1625 F. Marxnam Bd. fon. 1. x. 
§2 When I looke..into the great Antiquitie of your Noble 
House (being in descent the Primere of our Nation). 

+5. A student of the first grade at the university 
of St. Andrews. Ods. 

1684 A. Skane Le? in Scottish Antig. XI. 19 If his sone 
bea primer his expence will be as foloueth. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as primer-school, an 


elementary school; primer-stato, elementary state. 


PRIMEROLE. 


{ Must be thoroughly experienced in preparing all kinds of 


1545 Primer Hen, Vill Injunction, For the auoydyng of | 


the dynersytie of primer bookes that are nowe abroade.. 
whiche minister occasion of contentions. 1680 Cuarnock 
Altrib, God (1834) L. 257 The law. .could no more spiritualize 
the heart, than the teachings in a primer-school can enable 
the mind, and make it fit for affairs of state. 1903 Critic 
XLIII. 368/1, | have passed this primer-state of religious 
emotion. 

Primer (praimar), 54.2 [f. Prime v.l+-ER 1] 

1. A primiug-wire: see Primine vé/, 56.18, 

1497 Naval Acc, Hen. V11 (1896) 100 Wire for _prymers, 
1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram, xiv. 68 His Primer is 
a small long peece of iron, sharpe at the small end to pierce 
the Cartrage thorow the toutch hole. 1826 Scorr J oods#, 
viii, Poise your musket—Rest your musket—Cock your 
musket—Handle your primers—and many other forgotten 
words of discipline, ; a 

2. A cap, wafer, cylinder, etc., containing ful- 
minating powder or other compound, in com- 
munication with the powder of a cartridge, blasting 
charge, etc., which it ignites when exploded by 


percussion or otherwise. 

1819 Sporting Mag. 1V. 185 The flash of fire from the end 
of the primer communicates fire, by the touch-hole, to the 
gunpowder contained in the barrel. 1838 Cor. Hawxza 
Diary (1893) 11. 138 Had not my primer missed fire, [1] 
should have had about 30 geese at another shot. 1869 Pal 
Mall G. 8 Oct. 3 Unless purposely arranged to explode, or 
purposely ignited with a detonating primer, it [gun-cotton] 
is not an explosive at all, 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 21 
In the large turret-guns the primer is fired by electricity, 
entirely under command of the officer on duty. 

+3. = Primine vél. sb.l ga, Obs. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury 11. 369/2 By this Instrument 
[the Priming Knife] are all sorts of Cloths laid over with 
their first colour, which is called Primer. 1703 T. N, City 
bs C. Purchaser 2153 Spanish-brown, Spanish-white, and 

ed-lead,.. ground with Linseed-oyl, will make excellent 
Primer. 3 

4. A person who primes, 
charges detonators. 

1890 Pall Mal! G, 18 Sept. 7/2 When compounded, it has 
still to be packed into the detonator cases by the primer, 
The primer's work is done upon a copper-plate, perforated 
like a cullender, ; 

b. One who prepares canvas, ete, for a painter. 

1896 Daily News 15 Feb, 10/4 Canvas Primer Wanted. 


a. One who loads or 


Artist's Canvas. 

Primer (proitmas), 56.3 rare. 
-ER 1.) One who prunes trees, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Aréoratexr, a planter, primer, dresser, 
breeder of trees. . 

Primer (pritmag, proi'maz), a = (Now only in 
phrases in sense 3.) fe AF, primer = OF, primer 
(z 1000 in Godef. Compl.), also premer, mod.t". 
Premier, Vr. primer, Sp. primero, Ve. primetro, Th. 
primiero:-L, priméréus PRIMARY + sce PREMIER.) 

+1. birst in time; early; primitive. O¢s. 

11343 Aodls of Parlt. FH. 144/1 Aussi bien des Denefics 
come des primers Frnitz.) 1448 Hex, Vii in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) {. 353 Vhe prymer notable werk purposed 
by me. 1525 Lo. Berxens /rofss. TL xx, 40 They to enioye 
them as in their primer state. ¢1557 Aur. Parken /’s, 
Ixxviii, 225 He stroyd theyr fruites.. Their prymer fruts. 
158i J. Bent /faddon's clnstw. Oser. 255 All thynges may 
be referred to this, as to the primer Cause efficient. 1622 
Drayton Poly-off. xaiv. 123 S58 Lucius (call'd of us) the 
primer christen'd King. . 

+2. First in position, rank, or importance; chief, 
leading, foremost, premier. Ods. 

1589 Warner l/h. Aug, Va. xxix, (1612) 143 These primer 
Vorkests, 1602 /4/d. xu. Ixxvi. 316 Vhe Primer Mouers 
violence. 1610 Guitiim Heraldry iv. vii. (1860) 293 The... 
Mercers being the primer Company of the City of London, 
1637 W.. Crowne 7rne Kedatics, etc. lee Lord Howard, 
Warle of Arundell and Surrey, Primer Earle, and Karle 
Marshall of England. 19747 Jfewe. Nutrebian Crt. Wh. 212 
The contemptible pity of the primer sort. 

3. a. Primer fine, in fended /aw [lit. ¢ first 
fine’: see Fine sé.f 7a], the stim, usually about 
one-tenth of the annual value of the land sued for, 
paid to the erown by a plaintiff who sued for the 
recovery of lands by a writ of covenant; = Pre- 
FINE. Now only //s¢. 

1634 Conn aad ft. fuse. (1642) str A Writ of covenant 
is brought to levy a fine of land, of the yearly value of 
¥. marks, there is vies. viij.d. due presently (Le. at once] for 
the primer fine, or fine in the Hamper. 1766 Hiackstonn 
Commr It. xxi. 350 On this writ there is due to the king, by 
antient prerogative, a primer fine, or a noble for every five 
marks of land sued for; that is, une tenth of the annual 
value. 

b. Primer seisin, in (eral Law [lit. ¢ first 
seisin’], a feudal right of the English Crown to 
receive from the heir of a tenant 7 capite who 
died seised of a knight’s fee, such heir being of age, 
the profits of his estate for the first year; abolished 


in 1660. Now only //isé. 

3488 Rolls of Part. Vi. 415/2, Savyng to the King and 
his Heires, the avantage of his primer cession of tha» 
Landes. 495 det tr ffen. ESL, cc. 39 § 5 Thissues and 

trofites for the Premer season of the same Honours Manoris 
jondes, 1sg0 dict 32 Hen Vill, c 1 Saving alway and 
reserving to the King..all his right title and interest of 
prymer season and reliefis, and. all other rightes and ducties. 
ax625 Sin H. Fixncn Laz (1636) 148 Tenure by Socage in 
chicfe giueth the King primer seisin, or the value of that 
land by a yeere, if the heire be of the age of 14, at his 
ancestors death. 1648 Articles l'eace vii. in Aléilton's Wks. 
(x851) Tl, Profit by Wardship, Liveries, Primer-seisins, 
Measne Rates, Ousterlemains or Fines of Alienations with. 
out Licence. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, & 24.81 It is hereby 
Enacted That..all Wardships Liveries Primer-Seizins and 
Ouster-le-mains.,be taken away. 1672 Coweld's ee 
s.v., All the charges arising hy Primer seisins are taken 
away by the Stat. made 12 Car. 2. ca. 24. . 

|| Primeras (pr:méras). [Sp., pl. of primera: 
see next.] A term in Ombre: see quot. 

1878 H. H. Ginss Ombre 35 Primeras, U the Ombre win 
the first five tricks before either of the adversaries has 
won one. P 

|| Primero (prémé1ro), Also 6 -row, prie- 
meero, 7 primera. [Altered from Sp. primera 
(= Iu premiera), fem. of prémero first:—L. pri- 
mdri-us: see PRIMER a.] A gambling card-game, 
very fashionable from about 1530 to abont 1640, 
in which four cards were dealt to each player, 
each card having thrice its ordinary value. 

(See a long description in Sir J, Iarington's Epigram, 
* The Story of Marcus's Life at Primero’) non 

[1526 (féalian title) Capitolo del Gioco della Primiera col 
commento di Messer Pietropaulo da San Chirico.] | 

1533 ELyor Anow/edge Pref. Avj b. Itissoone lerned, in good 
faythe sooner thanne Primero or Gleeke. 1545 Acts Privy 
Council (1890) I. 289 A fraye..whiche grewe apon certaine 
wourdes .. for a questyon of playeng at Primero at Do- 
myngo's howse. ¢ 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 12 Some kept 
the goodman company at the bazard, some matched them- 
selves at a new game called primero. 1589 Paffe ww. 
Hatchet (1844) 27 If you had the foddring of the sheep, you 
would make the Church like Primero, foure religions in it, 
and neere one like another. 2 Hay any Work Aiijb, 
Our brother Westchester had as fiue playe twentie nol:les 
in a night, at Priemeero on the cards. 1648 Gace West Ind. 
26 They challenged us..toa Primera. 1658 Puituies, Pri- 
mero, and Primavista, two games at Cards formerly much 
in use. 1762 Sterne 7r, Shandy V. xvi, How the holy 
man managed the affair, unless he spent the greatest part of 
his time in combing his whiskers, or playing at primero. 
1816 Sincea Aisi. Cards 27,248. 1887 All Year Round 
5 Feb, 66 Primero..was probably introduced to the English 
Court in the suite of Catherine of Arragon. _ 

Jig. 1641 Mitton A nimady, Postscr. 73 At that primero 
of piety, the pope and cardinals are the better gamesters, 
andes ll cog a die into heaven before you, 


+ Prismerole. Heré. Oés. Forms: 4-5 pri- 


merole, 5 -erolle, prymrol, 5-6 Std [ME,. 
2-2 


(f. Priste v3 + 


PRIME-SIGN, 


a. OF. primerole (13-15th ¢. in Godef.), dim. of 
OF. prime first (ef. fverole, pommerole, etc.), and 
thus rendering or corresponding to med.L. priuula, 
dim. of prima first.] A name given to one or 
more early spring flowers, esp. to the cowslip 
(?ineluding the primrose) and the field daisy. b. 


Jig. & pretty young woman. 

The early literary uses in OF. and ME. are not sufficient 
to identify the plant meant. The Great Herbal, Fr. ed. of 
¢1473) Eng. of c1g16, identifies it with the Cowslip, St. 
Peter's wort, or Palsy-wort, Primula veris; in mod. Norman 
dialect primerole (fiumerole, pomerocle) is a popular name 
of the Primrose, and this may have been the case in England 
also: see Primaose, Paimceca. But A lphita, ¢2450, distinctly 
identifies it with the field daisy, Bedéis Perennis. 

a@ 1310 in Wright Zyrie P. v. 25 The primerole he [=she] 
Ea the parvenke of pris. 21350 Song in A sgiia (1907) 

XX. 175 Wat was hire mete The primerole ant the violet. 
c1986 Cravcen JWiller's 7.82 Hir shoes were laced on hir 
legges hye She was a prymerole, a piggesnye. 1390 Gowra 
Conf, Wi. 125 The frosti colde Janever,..of his dole Te 
yifth the ferste Primerole. _/é/d. 130 Canis minor. . His 
Ston and herbe, as seith the Scole, Ben Achates and Prime- 
role. c1q20 Liter Cocorum (1862) 42 Po prymrol, violet, 
pou take perto Town cresses, and cresses pat growene in 
flode,.. Alle bese erbs pou no3t forsake, But lest of prymrol 
pou shalle take. ¢ 1430 Lvoc. Win, Poems (Percy Sac.) 
242 The honysoucle, the freisshe prymerollys, Ther levys 
splaye at Phebus up-rysyng. 14.- Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 
57 Strawe ther on flour of pr smerolle. 1450 A/E. Med, BR. 
(Heinrich) 224 Drynke ofte he jus of calamynte, or drynke 
pouder of primerole. ¢1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 146 
Primula ucris, prima rosa, gallice et anglice primerole. 
Respice in consolida minor, (Consolida minor, primula 
ueris idem, ossa fracta consolidat, coe le petite consonde, 
angl. dayseghe [4/S. waysegle] ue bonwort, uel brosewort. 
Respice in venti minor, Vendé minor, consolida minor idem, 
an. Bonwrt, a. dayesegh.) ¢1516 Grete Hertall cccl. ‘Vv, 
Primula veris is called prymerolles. Some call it saynt 
peterworte. Other paralisie. 11 is called prymerolle or 
primula of pryme tyme, becanse it beareth the fyrst floure 
in pryme tyme. (Jr, Est appellee primerole ou primule de 
ver ou de printemps pour cc qu'elle pourte la premiere fleur 
en printemps.] | : a 

Prime-sign, primsign, v. Now only 
fist. Also 3 (Orm.) primmse33nenn, 4 prim- 
sene, fa.pfe. yprimisined, 5 primsein(e. [ME. 
primsejuen, ad. ON. prim-signa, f. eecl. Le *Pri- 
mum signdare, implied in prima signatio ‘the first 
signing’, the signing of a person with the cross 
as a preliminary to baptism: see Priag a. and 
Sienv. The ME. form prémse(é)n(e was perh. ad. 
OF. prim-, prinsetgn(z)er (¢ 1176 in Godef.), which 
was perh. from ON. OF. greseignciyer (—L, pre- 
signare to mark before or in front) was also used 
in the same sense.] ¢rasvs. To mark (a person) 
with the sign of the cross before baptism ; to make 
a catechumen. 

c¢ 1200 Ormin 16560 Patt tu ne mahht nobht husledd ben.. 
Pohh patt tu be primmse33nedd ribht, 3iff batt tu narrt 
nohht fullhtnedd. ¢ 1313 Suorunam Poems i, 331 Pe chil- 
dren atte cherche dore So beb yprimisined. 1340 Ayeud. 
188 Martin yet non y-primsened me heb yssred mid pise 
clobe. ¢ 1428 Eng. Cong. Irel. 64 That the chyldren, at pe 
chyrche dorre shuilen ben T- rimseined [catechisentur] of the 
prestes hond, & yn be holy fantstones yn har moder chyrches 
to be I-fulled. [1874 Vicrusson /eelandic-Eng. Dict. 4790/1 
Primsigndra messa, the mass for the ‘ prime-signed *... 
These ‘prime-signed ‘ men, returning to their native land, 
brought with them the first notions of Christianity into the 
heathen Northern countries. 1893 S. O. Aovy flall of 
Waltheof 218 ‘They were also admitted to.a special part of 
the mass, known as the mass of the prime-signed.] i 

[Primet, erroneously stated by Prior to occur in 
the Grete Herball as a name of the primrose, and 
used by him and others to suggest an et mology 
for privet. No such word is there Saad] 

+ Pri-me-temps. Ots. Also 5 prime-tens, 
pryme temps, prymtemps (prymsauns, ? for 
-tauns). [ad. OF, prin(s) fans, mod.¥. prin- 
temps spring, lit. first time’; with Prime @. for 
OF. prin, prim : see Tense s6.] Springtime, spring, 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 3373 How he is feers of his chere, At 
prime temps, Love to manace. Jé/d. 4747 Pryme temps, ful 
of frostes whyte. ¢x40a Sowdone Bad. os In the prym- 
sauns of grene vere, Whan floures spryngyn and bygynne. 
€1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode xli. (1869) 24 The earthe is 
of my robes and in prime temps alwey j clothe it. €1445 
Lyos, Nightingale 11 Fresschly encoragyt, as galantes in 
Fae a [rinte presence]. 1484 Caxton sof 1Vv. vil, The 

yrdes..loyeful and gladde as the prymtemps came. 

+ Pri-metide, pri-me-tide. Oés. [f Prinz 
a. or sb. + TIDE} in sense 2 prob. after prec.) 

1. The time of prime; early morning. 

a1300 K. Horn 849 Rizt at prime tide Hi gunnen vt ride. 

2. Springtime, spring; also fig. the ‘ springtime’ 
of tife, or of any movement. 

1s4g Cuaroner Lrasni, on Folly Aj, Whan, after a 
sharpe stormie wynter, the new primetyde flourisheth. 1553 
T. Witson Rhet. 8b, Beyng in their primetide and spryng 
of their age. 1393 Bitson Govt. Christ's CA. 306 At the 
Prime tide of the Gospell. 

+ Prime-time. Oés. [f. Prime a, + Time, prob. 
after F. printemps : ef. prec.] 

1. Springtime, spring. 

1503 Kalender of Sheph. a ilj, e 
ar:..Prymtym, sommer, autom, & wynter, Jbid.a iijb, The 
saysons..of the qwych ewyrych oon has iii. moneth. 
Prymtym as fewryer, mars, awryl. 1516 [see Doar) 
@ 1533 Lo. Beaxers Gold. BR. Df, Aurel. xiv, (1534) Gvij by 


iii. sayssons the qwych 


1364 


If a tree beareth not in Primetime his flowers, we ug not 
to have the fruite in harnest ripe. ayzsq8 Hatt Chron, 
Hen, VIF 4b, In y* pryme tyme of the yere he toke his 
iorney towardes Yorke. 1609 Brete (Douay) Fer. XXxiv. 2 
Good figges: as the figges of the prime time are wont to be. 

2. The early age (of the world, ete.). 

1587 Gotoixe De Mornay axvi. (1592) 402 Tt befel in the 
primetime of the worlde._ i 

I Primeur (prémor). [Fr., the quality or con- 
dition of being quite new; anything that is quite 
new; f, prénte PRIME @. + -et7', -OUR.] Anything 
new or early; es. fruit before its ordinary season ; 
an early piece of news; first-frnits, firstlings. 
(A word affected by newspaper writers.) 

1885 W. L. MaccrkGor in Pall Mail G.15 June 2 If 1 
desire to send some flowers or primeurs in the shape of early 
asparagus or fruits to friends in Germany, 1897 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 She had the primenr both of the Rand 
and of the ‘women and children’ letter—and_both plums 
she allowed Mr. Chamberlain to share with ‘The ‘Times’. 
1907 Daily Chron, 21 Aug. 4/7 Joy ..over anything that is 
out of season, provided that it’ be before its time, a true 
primeur, i Pee 

Primeval, primeval (proimivil), . (s6.) 
[f. L. Artmwv-ns (see PRIMEVE) +-AL.] Of or per- 
taining to the first age of the world or of anything 
ancient ; primitive. 

a. [1653 Urounaat Rabelais 1. vi. 33 The primeval origin 
of my aves and ataves, was indigenarie of the Lemonick 
regions, where requiesceth the corpor of the hagiotat St. 
Martial.] 1775 Dr LouMe Eng, Const i i. (1784) 25 The 
principle of primeval equality. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 
(1875) 1a. viii, rg0 A primeval state of the globe. 1847 
Loxcr. Ev. Prel. 1, This is the forest primeval. 

B., 1662 If, More Philos. Irit, Pref. Gen. 24 It is very 
plain that the primaval Ages of the Church had no ill _con- 
ceit of the opinion of the Soul's Praexistence, 1728 Pore 
Dunc. Mm. 338 With Night primzval, and with Chaos old. 
Tbid. 17. 630. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. vib 145 note, 
‘These two remarkable monuments of primaval times. 

b. as sé in £2 Primeval men. 
_ € 1845 Hoop Nees ¢ for Civiliz, 115 But, the naked truth 
is, stark primevals, 1hat said their prayers to timber devils. 
llence Prime'valism,Prime‘valness,the quality 
ef being primeval; primitiveness; Prime‘vally 
adz., in the first age of the world; also, in a pri- 
meval manner or degree. 

axgit Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 475 Sweet Poetry 
..From God primevally it streams. 1727 Baltev vol. Il, 
Primevalness. 1839 apy Lytrox Cheveley iii, How glori- 
ously, how primevally beautiful, is just this one favoured 
spot! 1899 F. R. Stockton Associate Jermits 22,1 had 
visions of forests and wilds. .anda general air of primevalism. 

+ Prime‘ve, pee ee a. Obs, [ad. L. 
primexy-us in the first period of life, £. prim-ts first 
(see PRIME @.) + wv-tm age.) = PRIMEVAL a. 

1626 W. Fexxen Hidden Manna (1652) 77 A power of 
heleefe was included in their primave innocency’, as széuses 
in majort, 1693 J. Enwaros Author. 0. & N. Tesh 104 
Footsteps of the old and primeve state of man. 

+Prime‘vity, primee'vity. Ods. rare. [f 
as prec. +-ITY; ef L. primavitds youth.] The 
quality of being primeval ; primitiveness. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 1. 38 My father. says we must 
ascribe primavity and sacred prerogatives to this language 
[Hebrew] 1772 L. D. Neue £ss. Lang. Pref. 9 Without 
considering that simplicity as a proof of its primxvity. 
1786 Grass in Archzologia (1787) VIM. 84 Argument in 
favour of the primzvity of the ilebrew language. 

+ Prime‘vous, prime'vous, 2. Obs. [f. as 
PRIMEVE +-0u8.] Primeval, primitive. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Primevons, the elder, or of the 
first age. 1658 Puturs, Primavous, of a former age, 
elder. 1928 Morcan Algiers 1. i, ut Those_primevous 
Phoenicians, or Canaanites. 1875 11. Miter Test. Rocks 
ix. 358 Sufferings to which they had been subjected in a 
primevous state. 

Hence + Prime-vousness. 1727 in Baney vol. IT, 


Prim-gap. Derlysh. Lead-mining. _[app- 
comb. of Gab sd.3 first element nncertain.] See 


quot. 1851. 

1653 Mantove Lead Afines 60 (E.D.S.) Perchance the 
Farniers may a Prim-gapp get. fbid. 264 Starting of oar, 
Smiling and driving drifts, Primgaps, Roof-works, Flat- 
works, Pipe-works, Shifts. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. 
lijb, Allodd Yards of Ground under half a Mear, inter- 
vening between them is the Lords, and we callita Primgap. 
1851 ‘Tarpinc Gloss. to Manlove, Primgap..,a portion of 
metalliferous rock less than half a meer, lying between 
different titles or different jurisdictions. By custom such 
portion belonged to the Jord or farmer. 

+Primicere. Obs. rare—. [ME. prynycere, 


a. obs. F. premicere, mod.F. primicter, princier), 
ad. late L. primécéri-as the first among those 
holding a similar office (lit. the first of those whose 
names are inscribed on the wax-coated tablets, f. 
primus first + cra wax), in med.L. a precentor ; 
also explained as ‘the first candle-bearer before 
a bishop’ (Du Cange).] Applied fg. to Lucifer, 
the morning star. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xr Ixi. (1495) 898 They 
that serue in chyrches of wexe candyls ben callyd Cerofe- 
varit: as he that seruyth in halles of kyngesand of bys boes 
ben callyd Primecerti.] Ya 1412 Lyva Two Aterch, 685 
Eck Lucifer, at morowhil prymycere, By nyht hym hidith 
vndir our empeere. 

+ Primices, sé. /. Obs. Also 4 prymysies, 
primyssis, primycies, 6 premities, 7 premices. 
[a. OF. pré-, prentices (12th c. in Littré, mod, F, 


PRIMIGENIOUS. 


prémices):—L. primitiz, -icie first-fruits, £ primis 
first.] First-fruits. 

¢1250 Gen. § Ex. 921 Abel_primices first bi-gan. 1382 
Wyetr Ezek. xx. 40 There I shal seche 3our prymystes 
[evoss or first fruytis}. 1382 — Rev. xiv. 4 Primycies [g/. or 
firste fruytis) to God, and to the lomb. 1595 Goopwine 
Blanchardine 1. Ded., And as these {my Premities, patro- 
nized by you) shall seeme pleasing; so wil I alwaies be 
most readie..to offer it vp in all dutie at your shrine. 1603 
Hoitanp Plutarch's Mor, 683 The pumice and first 
gatherings of those herbs and roots. 1693 Dryorn Disc. Orig. 
§ Prog. Satire Ess. (ed. Ker) 11. 54 Fruits offered to the gods 
at their festivals, as the premices, or first gatherings, 

Primier, obs. form of PREMIER. 

+Primifeste. Ods. nonce-wd. {ad. mod.L. 
primifest-us adj. (More), f L. prim-us first + 

Jest-um a feast.) (See quot.) 

11 Ropinson tr. Afore's Utof. 11. (1895) 28: 
woordes maye be interpreted primifeste and finifest; or 
els, in our s che, first feast and last feast. 

+Primi-fiuous, a. Obs. rarve~. [f L. type 
*primiflu-us (f print-ts first + /l-cre to flow) 

+ -ovs.] That flows first (nfter incision). 

1657 ‘TomLiNsoN Renon's Disp. 377% Primifluous Rosine 
by negligent collection, contracts, and retains sand [etc.]. 

+ Primigenal (proimi‘dgfnal), a. Aas. Hist. 
Obs. [f. L. prinigen-us (= primigentus: see Pri- 
MIGENTAL) + -AL.] Belonging to or constituling 
the reguune primigenum, a kingdom of nature 
proposed to include the lowest or most primitive 
forms of animals and plants (ecerresponding to 
Wilson’s Primalia or Haeckel’s Protista). 

1860 J. Hocc in Edinb, New Phil. Fral. XII. 223, [here 
suggest a fourth or an additional kingdom, under the title 
of the Primigenal kingdom. (bid. Vhe Primigenal king- 
dom might be placed either the fourth and last, or between 
the vegetable and the animal kingdoms. 

Primigene (preimidgin), a. rare. [ad. L. 
primigen-us, primigenius: see next.] = next. 

1623 CockEesam, Primigene, that commeth naturally of 
itself, with-out father or mother. 1661 EveLyx Fumifugium 
Misc. Writ. (1809) 215 The benefit which we derive from it 
[the air]..for she use of the spirits and primigene humours. 
1884 Atheneum 13 Sept. 343/2 Bones of the primigene ox, 
arrow-heads, and, other flint implements. 

Primigenial (preimidginial), ¢. Now rare. 
[f. L. primigent-2s, also primigen-ns first of its 
Kind, original (f. primi-, comb. form of prim-us 
first + genes kind, or gen-, stem of gignére to beget, 
produce) + -AlL, Ofien erroneously spelt primo- 
genial (-geneal), by confusion with derivatives 
of L, primo-genitus.] 

+L. First generated or produecd; earliest formed ; 
belonging to the earliest stage of existence of any- 
thing; original, primitive, primary. Obs. 

1602 Fuupecns and Pt. Parall. 1, 1 am verie desirous 
..to know the first and primigeniall existence of Tythes. 
1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat. 48, 1 call these 
twa Elements Primigeniall, or first-born, in respect of the 
Farth. 1707 Frovea Physic. Pulse-Watch 343 The two 
Causes of the Pulse, the Spirits from the primigeniat Heat, 
or the Spirits of the radical Moisture. ji 

8. 1627 Hanewite Agel. 2.4. 5 The radicall moisture, and 

rimogeniall heat naturally ingrafted in us wastes alwayes 
& degrees. 1680 Bovie Seept. Chews. u. 162 It will follow 
that Salt and Sulphur are not Primogeneal Bodies. 1753 
Jounson Adventurer No. 95 P13 it has been discovered by 
Sir Isaac Newton, that the distinct and primogenial colours 
are only seven, 1822 T. Taylor ee 264 The primo- 
genial Phrygians call me [Cybele] Pessinuntica. as 

2. Zool. Applied to species belonging to a primi- 
tive oe (rendering the specific name primigentus, 
as in Bos primigentus, Elephas primigentus). 

1868 OWEN Vericbr. Anim UL. xxxv, 618 This is seen in 
the Musk-bubale, and was the case with the primigenial 
Elephant and Rhinoceros. i 

B. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) IL. 11, vi. 153 ‘The 
Primogenial or slender-legged horses. 1867 W. T. THoanton 
in Fortin, Rev. Nov. 593 Neither could Cain do the like with 
respect to a primogenia zebra which his father fancied as 
much as himself, 

Hence + Primige‘niainess. 

n 133 Battey vol, 11, Primigenialness, Primigeniousness. 


The whyche 


rimigenian, a. rare. Also 7 erron. primo-. 
[f. as prec. +-AN.] 


= pree. 
16so AsumoLe Chyit. 


Collect. 55 Even as the heat of 
Animals [is hidden] in the Primogenian moisture. 1847 
Wuewstt Hist. Induct. Se. (ed. 2) 111. 694 The primigenian 
elephant or mammoth. x: 
+ Primigenie, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. prime- 
geni-us (see above); or error for primigene.] = prec. 
3615 CroorE Body of Man 199 The exhaustion or expence 
of the Primigenie moysture by the Elementary heat. 
+Primigenious (proimijdgfnias), 4. Obs. 
[f. L. primigeni-us (see PRIMIGENIAL) + -OUS. 
Often erroneously primogenious {-eous): see 
above.] = PRIMIGENIAL. .. 
1620 Br. Haun ffon. Mar, Clergy \. Xxv- 134 The Primi- 
genious [W4&s, 1628 primogenious] Antiquitie (which pro- 
ceeded from the ancient of Dayes). a1646 J. Gaecory 
“Assyrtan Aton. Posthuma (1650) 211 The greatest Alchimist 
in Historie can scarce extract one dram of the pure and 
primigenious metal. _ 1693 J. Beavstont On Burnet's Th. 
Earth 1. 68 In the primigenious Mass the Earth must have 
held the lower place. r 
B. 1628 [sce 1620 above]. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey's 
Chirurg, (1678) 1x. ix. 221 The inbred and Eee 
humidity of the Nerves is wasted. 1712 /f, Alore's Antid. 


Alfa i. ix. 10 Schel, 157 This he determines primogepious 


PRIMIGENIOUSNESS. 


moisture. 1765 Afusenn: Rust. EV. ii. 7 In poor lands it 
opposes the most active primogencous agents. 1799 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XVII. 268 Atlow me to calt the first tree primo- 
geneous or stock. 

Hence Primige'nionsness. 

1727 Baitev vol. U1, Prinigeniousness, originalncss, the 
being the first of the kind. 

+ Primi-genous, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. primt- 
gen-us, PRIMIGENAL + -0US: cf. fndigenous.) = prec. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. tv. 166 This Discourse retcin- 
ing the vestigia of the primigenous Truth. 

| Primigravida (praimigrevidi). Pl. -@. 
[mod.L., prop. fem. adj., f. primt-us first + gravides 
Gravip; after Prisipara.} (Sce quot. 1890.) 

1890 Buttincs Aled. Dict., Primigravida, one pregnant 
forthe first time. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VU. 818 The 
disease affects chiefly primigravida:. 

Priminary, obs. and dial. form of PREMUNIRE. 

Primine (preitmin). Bot, [= F. primine 
(Mirbel 1828), f. L. prim-zs first+-1nE1.] The 


first of the two coats or integuments of an ovule; | 
i.e. a. (originally), the outer one; but subsequently | 


b. applied to the inner, as being formed first. 
Opp. to seceendtne. 

a. 1832 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) V. 52 note, The extensible side 
of the secundine, and even of the tercine or oncleus, soon 
ceases to increase with the corresponding side of the pri- 
mine. 1835 Linovey Znfrod. Bod. 1848) L. 395 The outer- 
most of the sacs is called the primine. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Primina, Bot. name given by Mirbel to the 
more exterior of the two membranes which envelope the 
nucleus of the ovute when the fatter has assumed a certain 
degree of increase: the primine. 

b. 18795 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 501 When there are 
two or three integuments, the innermost (the Prismine..) is 
always formed first, then the outer one (the Secumdine), and 
finatty..the Aril. 1875 Wuxcey & Martin Len. Biol 
(1883) 83 Its two coats, an inner (prfmiine) and outer (secrete 
ding). 1885 Goopace Physiol. Bot. (1892) 178 The integu- 
ments of the seed answer morphologically to the primine 
and secundine of the ovule. 


Priming (preimin), v6/. sd.1 
-Incl.] The action of Prime v1 

(In the foltowing quot., the sense is, from the date, un- 
certain (23): 

1427-8 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 67 Also for primyng of be 
haly water stop, viij’.) . 

1. The putting of gunpowder in the pan of an 
old-fashioned fire-arm. 

1598, etc. [see friming-iron, etc. in 8). 1655 Mro. Wor- 
cesten Cent, inv. § 58 To make a Pistol discharge a dozen 
times with one loading, and without so much as once new 
Priming requisite. 1816 Sorting Mag. XLVIII. 174 Any 
of the compounds or matters to be used in priming. 1851 
Layarp Pop. Ace. Discov. Nineveh ix. 238 Vhis..led to the 
drawing of sabres and priming of matchtocks. é 

2. concr. The gunpowder which was placed in 
the pan of a fire-arm and to which the match or 
spark was applied ; also, the train of powder con- 
necting a fuse with a charge in blasting, etc. 

1625, etc, [see priming-horn, etc. in 8), 1781 THomrson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXI1. 260 The sailors bruise the priming 
after they have put it to their guns, as they find it very 
difficult, without this precaution, to fire them off with a 
match. 1799 G, Smitn Ladoratory I. 19 Make a tittle 
receptacle for the priming. 1870 Lowett Study Wind, 143 
The man who pronounced the Nibelungen Lied not worth 
a pinch of priming. ‘ A 

b. fg. (in quot. applied to liqnor). 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxv, ‘Well, Mr. Simple, so I 
will; but I require a tittle priming, or I shall never go off.’ 
* Will you have your glass of grog beforeor after?’ ‘ Before, 
by all means.’ ie. 

3. The preparing of (a surface) for painting, by 
coating it with a body colour, etc. Also ¢razs/. 

1609 [see priming colour in 8]. 1676 C. Hatron in 
#H. Corr. (Camden) 139 ¥* oe of y* ctoath is very good. 
3796 Morse Amey. Geog. 1. 410 Ruddle, or a red earth... 
used as a ground colour for priming, instead of Spanish 
brown. 1825 J. Nicnotson Le dell Mechanic 641 There 
can be no hetter mode adopted for priming, or laying on the 
first coat on stucco. 1847 Smeaton Butider's Man. 97 
Priming has also the advantage of preventing the knots 
from being seen through the paint. F 

4. concer. &. The substance or mixture used by 
painters for the preparatory coat. b. A coat or 
layer of the substance. Also fg. 

1625 Vomenclator Navatis s.v. Pryming (Hari, MS, 2301) 
The first grounde or cullor w° is laid on for others to rome 
over it in Painting the Shippe is called Priming. 1661 
Fectnam Resolves it lix. (ed. 8) 310 Prayer..t'is the priming 
of the Soul, that laying us in the Oyt of Grace preserves us 
from the Worm and Wether. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. §24 
Grind your Red-Lead with Linseed Oil, and use it very 
thin for the first Colouring or Priming. 1825 J. Nictorson 
Oferat. Mechanic 722 When the priming is quite dry, a 
thin coat of gold-size must be laidon. 1873 E.5ron Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 76/1 The priming or undercoat makes 
a saving in the quantity of varnish used. 

5. (See quot. 1896.) 

1896 IVestnr. Gaz. 16 Mar. 3/2 The use of ‘priming '— 
which is a preparation of sugar, added after brewing, to 

ive the beer 'body'and make it more palatable. /dia., 

n addition to permitting ‘priming’ we have specially 
allowed the use of adjuncts for the preparation of water for 
brewing purposes, and for fining and cotouring the beer. 


[f. Prinz v.1+ 


6. fg. The hasty and imperfect imparting of 


knowledge; cramming. 
189 G. Merepitn R. Meverel xxvii, Tom also received 
his priming. 1894 E. C. Setwvw in Sesto. Gaz, 23 July 2/3 


¢ was primed for the occasion, and such priming deserves 


the name of pot-hunting, 


the “priming pans of the muskets that lay on heaps. 
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7. Engineering, (See Prime v.! 6.) 

1841 Croid Eng. & Arch. Frnl. WW. 15/2 The total toss 
both by the safety-valve and by priming. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes /'ract. f/ygrene (ed. 3) 24 Salt water is sometimes 
mixed with it (distilled water) from the priming of the 
boilers. xg02 Feilden's Mag. VV. 413/1 The first point to 
aim at is to have the steam and any water of priming or 
condensation flowing in the same direction. ae 

8. attrib.and Conth., as priming colour, position ; 
priming-box, a box carried at the waisl contain- 
ing priming for cannon, etc.; priming-hole, the 
touch-hole of a gun or the vent in blasting ; 
priming-horn, (@) a horn containing priming- 
powder formerly carried by gunners, (4) the pow- 
der-horn carried by miners and quarry-men ; prim- 
ing-iron = priming-wire; priming-maechine, 
a machine for putting the priming in cartridge- 
shells or percussion-caps; priming-pan, a small 
plate in a match-lock or flint-lock gun, for holding 
the priming; = Pay sd.1 4b; priming-powder, 
=sense 2; detonating or fnlminating powder; 
priming-tube, a tube containing fulminating 
powder or some inflammable composition for firing 
the charge of a cannon; priming-valve, a valve 
connected with a steam cylinder, to allow water 
carried over by priming toescape; priming-wire, 
a sharp pointed wire used in gunnery and blasting 
to ascerlain whether the touch-hole or vent is free 
and to pierce the cartridge. 

1829 Maravat ¥, Afidmay iii, The captains of guns, with 
their “priming-boxes buckled round their waists. 1609 1. 
Jonson Silent Wort, tu vi, One o' their faces has not the 
*priming color laid on yet, nor the other her smocke sleck'd. 
1665, Phil, rans. ¥.84 The round side, where the *Prim- 
ing-hole is, being uppermost, 1838 Crof? Eng. & Arch. 
Fral.\. 292/1 if the firing did not succeed, a fresh priming- 
hole was bored in the tamping. 1625 Nomenclator Navalis 
sv. Pryming (Harl. MS. 2301) The Gunner hath it [powder] 
in a greate horne at his girdle in fighte we® horne he calls 
his *priming horne. 1759 [W. Wixouam] Plan Discipl. 
Norfolk Militia Inttod.g They had. .a priming horn hanging 
hy their side. 1598 Barret Lheor. Warres ut. i. 34 To be 
provided of a “priming iron or wyer. 1622 F. Markuam 
Bk. War 1. ix. 34 His priming-yron, being a small artificialt 
wiar, with which he shatl clense and kecpe open the touch- 
hole of his eece. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Dégor- 
georr, the bit or priming-iron of a cannon. 1650 R. Stapyi- 
Ton Strada's Low C. Warres 1x. 56 With the flash firing 
1833 
Regul, instr, Cavalry t. 103 Place the carbine in the 
*puming ition. 1613 FLeTcner, etc. Caffain iy. iit, 
Now could I grind him into *priming powder. 1869 
Bouret, Aras & Arm. (1874) 246 By this contrivance 
fire is conveyed to the priming- powder by a guo-cock, which 
holds inits grasp the flint. 1598 *Priming wyer [see privcing 
iron), 1709 Conn. Col. Ree. (1890) XV. 565 With a good fire 
lock, a cartouch box, priming-wire and neat worm, 3 flints. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 4 What is the use of a 


priming wire? To ascertain if the vent is clear, and the 
cartridge home. 


Priming (proimin), 24/. 53.2 [f. Prime v.2 3+ 
-InG1.] Lriming of the tides: the acceleration of 
the tides, or shortening of the interval between 


| 


corresponding states of the tide, taking place from | 


the neap to the spring tides ; opposed to /agging. 

1833 Herscue. Astron, xi. 337 Another effect of the com- 
bination of the solar and tunar tides is what is called the 
priming and lagging of the tides. 1867 Denison Astros. 
without Math, 122 The tide of any place is not regulary 
49 minutes tater every day, as if it obeyed the moon solely, 
but sometimes..an hour tater and sometimes only 38 minutes. 
This is called the priming and lagging of the tides. 


|| Primipara (praimi-para). (L., f. prine-es first 
+ -farus, trom pareve to bring forth.) A female 
that brings forth for the first time. 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex. Primigara..a name given 
to femates who bring forth for the first time, 1880 Afed. 
Temp. Fral July x§2, 1 was called..by a midwife to Mrs. 
T. aged 28, primipara. ; ; 

Hence Primiparous (proimi'piras) a., bearing 
a child (or young) for the first time; Primiparity 
(proimipze'riti), the condition of being primiparous. 

1857 Buttock Cazcane’ Midwif, 128 is line may 
generally be regarded, especially in a primiparous female, 
as a certain sign of pregnancy. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy 
ix. 320 Multipara..are prohably more liable to attacks of 
inn during pregnancy, than primiparous young femates. 
1890 Cen?. Dict., Primiparity. 1893 1n Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Primipilar (proimipsilan), a. Rom. Antig. 
(ad. L. primipilar-is adj. and sb., f. primtpil-us : 
see PRIMIPILE.] Belonging to, or that is, a primi- 
pilus or primipile. 

1600 Hottann Livy vu, xiii. asz This Tullius cow had 
heen seuen times alreadie a primipilar or principatt Centu- 
rion. @1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. 1. ut. v. Wks. 1832 
VII. 150 A primacy of order; such a one..as the primipilar 
centurion had in the tegion. 1782 Eceuinston tr, Martial 
1. xxxi. 39 Soon as the brave centurion shalt attain The 
primipilar honours, 1891 Farraa Darkness ¢ Dawn xi. 
(1893) 339 He had risen to the rankof a primipilar centurion. 

So + Primipi‘lary a. Oés. rare—"', ‘first-class’. 
41693 Urguhart's Rabelais ut, xxxviit. 316 Primipilary 
[Er. primiprle)} fool, 

Primipile (proimipail). Also in L. form 
-pilus. [= F. primipile, ad. L. printipivus the 
chief centurion of the ¢riariz or third rank in a 
legion, for primi pili centurio centurion of the 
primus pilus (primus first, pilus a body of pike- 


PRIMITIVE. 


men, f. piduut a pike, javclin}.] In Rom, cintiz., 
The first centurion of the first maniple of the érzarzz 
in a legion. Also_/ig. 

[1600 Hottano Livy vin. vill. 287 Two Prinifil? or chiefe 
Centurions there were amongst the Triarij in the one armie 
& the other.} 1856 Mertvace Aow:. Eaep. (1865) V. xiii. 162 
All its officers, from the imperator to the centurion and 
primipile. 1898 Daily News 14 Feb. 6/5 Mr. Willian 
O'Brien, a primipiluy in the Parnell movement. 

Primi‘potent, @. rare. [ad. L. primiporens, 
-fotentem, f, prinius first + fofens powerful.) ‘Of 
chief power’ (Blount Clossagr. 1656). 

Primite (proitmait). Zoo/. [f. L. prin-us 
first (see Prime @.) +-ITE] 3.] The first member 
of a catenated scries of gregarines. 

eye Sevewicr Vert &&, Zool, 1.57 The anterior indivi- 
dual of an association is called the prineite, the rest the 
sateliites. 1901 G. N. Caurins Profozea v. 156 Catenoid 
colonies, where the protomerite of one [individual] (satedéite) 
becomes attached to the deutomerite of another ( princite . 

I Primitize (praimisfiy7), sd. 22. (Le prineitiv, 
-cr the first things of their kind, firstlings, first- 
fruits, f. prive-us first: cf. PRiMices.] 

1. Virst fruits or produce ; spec. ANNATES T. 

tsgt Srenser WV, f/ubderd 313 The Courtier needes must 
recompenced bee With a Benevolence, or have in gage ‘Ihe 
Primitias of your Parsonage. 1657 ‘ThornLey tr. Lorgrs' 
Daphnis & Chéce 92 They offerd 100 the J'rfatitig, or the 
first carvings of the flesh. 1672 Cowedt?'s /nterpr., Prince, 
Virst-traits..in our Law, are the profits after avoidance of 
every spiritual Living for one year. 

2. Obstetrics. See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Judes. Lex. Prinitia., 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, 
Primitiz. ..term applied to the amniotic fad, whore 
discharge precedes the expulsion of the foetus. 

Primitial () reimifal), ¢@ Now rare. Also 
7 erron. -ectiall. [= obs. F. primicial (Cotgr., 
ad. med. L. primztia/-ts (Du Cange): see prec. 
and -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, first-fruits. 

1645 Harwoon Loyal Subj. Retiring-room Ep. Ded., So 
doe they now most gratefully present their Primatiall 
offering. 1658 J. Ropinson /imdoxa Pref. 1 He that hath 
not had a primittall tast and prelibation of them here below. 

2. loosely. First, primitive, original. 

1736 Atnsworti, Primitial, prrvdtius, 1814 Sovtuey 
Roderick xvi. 346 Thou Covadonga with the tainted stream 
Of Deva, and this now rejoicing vale, Soon its primitial 
triumphs wilt behold! 1839 Dattey Jresétes xix. (1852) 299 
But ah! from that primitial world to this, From Eden t> 
Chaldawa, what a change. re. 

+ Pri-mitist. sxonce-wd. Obs. (contr. for *fvr7- 
mutivist, f. next +-1sT.] An advocate or adherent 
of primitive practices or beliefs. 

2818 R. P. Ksiont Sywido?. Lang. § 92.69 The Persians 
+-were the primitists, or puritans of Heathenism. 

Primitive (primitiv), 2. and sé. Forms: «. 
5 primitif, prymytiff,6 primity ve, (premetivo , 
6- primitive. 8. (5 premative, 6 -yvoe), 6 
primatife, -yve, prymatyfe,-ive, 5-7 primative. 
(ME. premitif, a. F. primrtif (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. Arimedtiv-zs first or earliest of its 
kind, f. primus first, Prime a.: of. Primitiu. The 
B-forms were app: influenced by Priaate sd,] 

A. adj, . General senses. 

1. Of or belonging to the first age, period, or stage; 
pertaining to early times; earliest, original; early, 
ancient. Prémitive Church, the Christian Church 
in its earliest and (by implication) purest times. 

a, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 No religyon is 
founded hytherto, yt so nere representeth y® primityne 
chirche of Chryst. c1s40 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Cam- 
den) I.1v. 178 Which good primitive successe purchased him 
muche quietnes. 1548-9 (Mar.) 52. Com. Prayer, Com- 
nitnation, In the peygucie churche there was a godlye dis- 
ciplyne, that at the begynuyng of lente suche persones as 
were notorious synners were put toopen peuaunce. 1581 
J. Hamitton Cath, Traictise in Cath, Tractates (S.T.5.} 
76 According to the ancient estait of the premetiue kirk. 
1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 671 The primitive generation 
came first and immediatly from the earth, hut afterwards.. 
they breed their yoong. 1669 FramsTeco in Rigaud Corr. 
Sei. Alen (2841) IL 7 That illustrious body [the Royal 
Society], of which you have stood a primitive member. 1795 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 285, I wish very much to see..an 
image of a primitive Christian Church, 2858 Lonar. W/. 
Standish 1x, 89 Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, 
pastoral ages, Fresh with the youth of the world, and 
recalling Rebecca and Isaac. a 1878 Sir G. G.Scotr Lect, 
Archit, (1879) 1.5 The great valleys of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia..were the cradtes of primitive art. 

B. 1486 Hen. VII at York in Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 
This nage, Whos primative patrone I peyre to your pre- 
sence, Ehraunk of Britane. 1534 More reat. Passion 
Wks. 1346/2 It was knowen..unto the primatiue churche or 
congregacion of chrysten people. 4 Coorea Admon. 
217 The practise of the primatiue Church. 1630 Prynxe 
Anti-Armin, “9 Adam in his primatiue estate. e-.. 

2. Having the ality or style of that which is 
early or ancient. In first quot. = Conformed to the 
pattern of the early church (see 1). Also, Simple, 
rude, or rongh likethat of early times; old-fashioned. 
(With implication of either commendation or the 
reverse.) : 

1683 Evetyn Diary 2 Oct., The Church of England. .Is 
certainely, of att the Christian professions on the earth, 
the most primitive, apostoticat and excellent. /dfd. 26 Oct., 
Amaiden of primitive life,,.wbo..has for many years refus'd 
martidge, or to receive any assistance from the parish. 1752 


PRIMITIVE. 


H. Watroce Lett. (1846) Tl. 459 A poor, good primitive 
creature. 182z W. Irvine Sraced. Mail ili, Her manners 
are simple and primitive. 1838 Lytton Alice un. ii, At her 
very primitive wardrobe. 1889 G. Finptay Eng. Kailway 9 
‘The engines employed [in 1830] were of an extremely primi- 
tive character. 

Comb, 1847 Hook Eccl. Biog. 11. 546 (Chad) Struck by 
the worth of this primitive-mannered cian 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. July 40 To..hear such primitive-sounding words as.. 
‘overtune' for the burden of a song. 3 

3. Original as opposed to derivalive; primary as 
opposed to secondary ; ¢sf. said of that from which 


something else is derived; radical. (Cf, Primary 
a. 3a.) 

c 1400 Cabs Cirurg. 65 (Add. MS.) Pere bep opere 
causes pat beb clepyd causes prymytiff. 1543 ‘TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg. 26/2 \t commeth of the cause primitive 
thoroughe brusynge or breakyng. 1581 Mutcaster (¢/t/e) 
Positions wherin those Primitive Circumstances be Ex- 
amined, whichare Necessarie for the Training vp of Children, 
1628 Preston Mew Covt. (1634) 27 God is the primitive, 
he is the originall, he is the first, the universal cause. 1678 
Cupwortu /ntel?, Syst, 854 Life and Understanding, Soul 
and Mind are to them, no Simple and Primitive Natures, 
but Secondary and Derivative. 181z Brackenripce Views 
Louisiana (1814) 38 This valley is confined by what may 
be termed, as distinguished from the alluvions, primitive 
ground. 1846 Grotk Greece 1. xv. (1862) 1. 238 The primi- 
tive ancestor of the ‘Trojan line of kings is Dardanus, 

II. Special and technical senses. 

4, Gram. and Phi/o/, Of a word or language : 
Original, radical: opposed, or correlative to dert- 
vattve. 

1530 Patscr, Introd. 29 Of pronownes there be thre chefe 
sortes, primityves, derivatyves, and demonstratyves. /éid., 
Pronownes primityves be fyve, je, a, s¢€, nous, vous, 1612 
Gainstey Lad. Lit, viii. (627) 123 The primitiue word 
whereof they come, or some words neere vnto_ them. 
1687 A. Lovee tr. Thevenot's Trav 1 36 The Turkish 
Language is a primitive and original Language, that's to 
say, not derived from any of the Oriental or Occidental 
Tongues that we have any knowledge of. 1706 Prittirs 
s.v., Primitive Word Gn Grammar) an original Word, from 
which others of the kind are derived. 1824 L. Murray Exg. 
Gram. (ed, 5) 1. iii, 55 A primitive word is that which 
cannot be reduced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 1856 R. A. Vauouan Afpstics (1860} 
1. 18 To have a distinction in the primitive and not in the 
derivative word is always confusing. 

5. Afaih., etc. Applied to a line or figure from 
which some construction or reckoning begins; or 
toa curve, surface, magnitude, equation, operation, 
etc., from which another is in some way derived, or 
which is not itself derived from another. 

Primitive circle or plane, the cirete or plane upon which 
projection is made. #rinitive radii, in geared wheels, = 
Prorortionat radit, 

1690 Levsourn Curs. Math, 668 b, The Meridian passing 
through L is the Primitive Circle. 1727-41 Cianpers 
Cych sive Number, Prinitive or prime Number, is that 
which is only divisible by unity, 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxi. 185 The plane A rs, or the plane in which the light is 

olarised, is called the plane of primitive polarisation. 1864 
VEBSTER S. V., Primitive axes of coordinates, that system 
of axes to which the points of a magnitude are first referred 
with reference to 1 second set or system, to which they are 
afterward referred. 1878 Gurney Crystaiiogr. 34 The great 
circle is called the primitive. 1895 Story-MasKELyNe 
Crystallogr. ii. 25 ‘The plane of projection thus bounded by 
a great circle of the sphere is represented by the plane of 
the paper on which the cirele is drawn, which latter will be 
termed the circle of projection or primitive circle. 

b. Cryst. Applied to a fundamental crystalline 
form from which all the other forms may be derived 
by geometrical processes; the form obtained by 
cleaving the crystal, inferred to be that of the 
nucleus from which ‘the crystal grew. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 136 This new 
regular form is by Tlauy named the Primitive nucleus; and 
the crystal whose form is the same the Primitive form. 
1807 T, THomson Chem, (ed. 3) 11, 536 ‘The primitive form 
of muriate of barytes is, according to Hauy, a four-sided 
prism, whose bases are squares, 1831 Brewster Oféics 
xxv. a14 This mineral,..called cubizite, has been, regarded 
by mineralogists as having the cube for its primitive form. 

6. Of colours: = Primary a. 6a. 

1739 SymMeR in PAIL Trans, LV. 368 He ranged a num- 
ber of ribands, of all the primitive colours, 18z2 Isuson 
Seg Art l.247 Asa a of the sun may be separated into 
these seven primitive colours, 1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc. 1. ii, 
27 The primitive rays—red, yellow, and blue—of which a 
colourless ray of light is composed. 

qT. Geol. Belonging (or supposed to belong) to 
the earlicst geological period; applied to those 
rocks or formations held to be older than any 
fossiliferous strata, or of which the contained 
fossils have been obliterated by metamorphism ; 
= PRIMARY a. 4a (in ils obs. sense). 

1777 Hamitton in Phil. Trans. LXV111. 106 Most of the 
mountains which are called primitive..are of this texture. 
1813 Baxewe et /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 446 Those rocks which 
are called primitive, in reality the original coat of the 
nucleus of our planet. 1842 Branos Dred. Sa, etc. 5. v. 
Geology, The crystalline, massive, and unstratified rocks, 
which seem to form the bases or foundations upon which 
the others have been deposited.. have therefore been called 
primary or primitive rocks. 1863 A. C, Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. iv, (1878) 45 The term Primitive,as applied to gneiss, 
is no longer tenable. 4 

8. Biol, Anat., etc. a. Applied to a part or 
structure in the first or a very early stage of forma- 


tion or growth (whether temporary and subse- 


1866 


quently disappearing, or developing into the fully 
formed structure); rudimentary, primordial. Pre- 
mitive streak or trace, the faint streak which 
constitutes the earliest trace of the embryo in the 
fertilized ovum ; primitive groove, (a) = p. streak; 
(6) a groove or furrow which appears (in verte- 
brates) in the upper surface of the primilive streak, 
and marks the beginning of the vertebral column. 
b. Applied to the minute or ultimate elements 
of a structure, or to some part connected with 
these: as the privetive fibrifie of a nerve; the 
primitive sheath investing each of these (also called 
neurilemma). ¢. Rarcly applied to a structure 
from which secondary strictures arise by branching, 
as the primitive carotid artery: see quot. 1895. 
1837 Dunciison Dict. Aled. 435/2 Primitive Groote, 
Primitive streak or trace..,a bright streak in the long axis 


of the pellucid part of the area germinativa, after it presents 
a_central pellucid and a peripheral opake part. 1879 tr. 


Paeckel’s Evol. Alan 1. 299 In the centre of the primitive } 


streak an even, dark line, the so-called primitive groove, 
becomes defined. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Sary's Phaner. 
345 These are called by Dippel bast-fbres, and by Russow 
protophloem, because they appear as the primitive elements 
of the phloem, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anint Life 
Introd. 29 The cells [of the mesoblast] arise..from the 
primitive streak behind the blastopore in Peripatus. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Primitive carotid artery the common 
carotid artery...P. iliac artery,..the common iline artery. 
1899 ALbutt's Syst. Med, VITL. 547 It [i.e pityriasis rosen] 
usnally begins as a solitary patch situated in the neck, 
trunk, abdomen, or arms,—the * primitive patch ' of Brocq. 

9. Afus. Applied to a chord in its original or 
direct form, nol inverted. 

1811 Busey Dict. Mus. s.v., Primitive Chord, that chord 
the lowest note of which is of the same literal denomination 
as the fundamental bass of the harmony. The chord taken 
in any other way, as when its lowest note is the third, or the 
fifth of the fundamental bass, is called a derivative. 

10. Primitive Alethodist Connexion: a society 
of Methodists founded by Ilugh Bourne in 1810 
by secession from the main body; so called as 
adhering to the original methods of preaching, 
ctc., practised by the Wesleys and Whitefeld. 
Primuive Methodist: a member or adherent of 
this society. 2rtmitive Afethodism: the principles 
of this society, or adherence to it. 

181z H. Bovene ¥rxd. in J. Gardner Faiths World 1. 
426 Thursday, February 13, 1812, we called a meeting, 
made plans for the next quarter, and made some other 
regulations; in particular, we took the name of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Connexion, 1860 J. Garoner did. 428/1 
Open-air worship is frequently practised by the Primitive 
Methodists. 

B. sé. I. Senses related to A. 1. 

1, An original or early member of a society or 
body. +a, A primitive Christian; a member of 
the early Church. Oés. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordo (1602) Pref. A iij b, Did not 
then the primitives of the East Church amongst the Chris- 
tians carry nway the auriflambe of all religious Zeale? 
1651-3 Jer. Tavior Serm. for Vear t. xiii. 173 ‘Vhe fervors 
of the Apostles, and other holy primitives, 1686 Evetyn 
Diary 7 Mar., The severall afflictions of the Church of Christ 
from the primitives to this day. nee 

b. An original inhabitant, an aboriginal ; a man 
of primitive hash prehistoric) times. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 273 The Haraforas, who 


| seem to be the primitives of the island. 1895 Darly News 


13 May 6/3 The effects sought here relate to the ‘ primi- 
tives ‘ of the Irish heroic age. 3 

+2. /. The primitive or earliest stage; the 
‘ beginnings’, Ods. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 52 Probably..in the 
primitiues of their institutions they han better, lowlier, and 
more religious spirits then now they haue, 1609 Brats 
(Douay) £:-xod. xxix. 28 They are the primitives and begin- 
ninges of their pacifique victimes which they offer to the 


rd. 
3. Short for Primitive Alethodist: see A. 10. 
1855 J. R. Lesrcuttp Cornwall Mines 303 Those worthy 


though sue people, the Primitives of Redruth. 1906 
Essex Rev. XV. 135 The ' Primitives’ in their litle thatched 
and clay-lump chapel. 


4. In art criticism: @. A painter of the early 
period, i.e. before the Renascence ; also transf. 
a modern painter who imitates the style of these. 
b. A picture painted by any of these. 

1892 Spectator 30 Jan. 168/1 O impressionist, do I find 
Ries among the primitives? 1892 Afhenzum 13 Feb, 220/3 

n usly artists we call ‘ primitives’, such as Crivelli.,stll 
adhered to the early manner while Titian was in his glory. 
1895 Westin. Gaz. 7 Feb. 3/3 On the left as you enter the 
room are some Bobble examples of what may be considered 
‘primitives. 1907 Edin. Rev. July 237 Among the work 
of the Italinn ‘primitives’ towns are pretty common in the 
background. 

IT. Senses related to A. 3. 

5. An original ancestor or progenitor (of men or 
animals). ? Ods. 

1486 Hen. VET at York in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 54, I 
[Ebrauk}] am premative of your rs enie. of LynDe- 
sav Test, Papyngo 771 3e¢ bene, all, Degenerit frome 3our 
holy prematyuis. «1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, w vil. 
aor ‘Ihe various kinds of Dogs..might in their Primitives 
be of one Species, 

6. Gram. A word from which another or others 
are derived ; a root-word, Opp, to derivative. 


PRIMITY 


1565 Coorer Thesaurus xiv, Whether the worde be a 
Primitive, or Deriuatine deduced of some other. 1657-8 
Evetyy Diary 27 Jan., He..got by heart almost the entire 
vocabularie of Latine and French primitives. 1755 Jounson 
Dict. Pref. Bj b, Of thieflike or coachdriver no notice was 
needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of the 
compounds. 1759 Apam Saitu Orig. Lang. (3790) 451 All 
the words in the Greek Language are derived from about 
300 primitives. 1820 9. Kev. Jan. 314 The absence of all 
distinction between primitives and derivatives. | 

7, Anything from which something else is derived ; 
in quot. 1784, a pee or primary colour. 

31628 T. Spencer Logick 139 These arguments haue the 
same force to argue, that the primitiues haue, from which 
they are derived. 1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint. vi. (1848) 
air Yellow, red, and blue... These three uncompounded 
primitives. : i i 

8. Math. Any algebraical or geometrical form in 
relation to another derived from it; as, the original 
expression or function of which another is the 
derivative; the original equation from which a 
differential equation, etc. is obtained; the original 
cnrve of which another is the polar, inverse, evolute, 
etc. (Short for primitive expression, equation, 


curve, etc.: see A. 5.) 

Coniplete primitive: a primitive equation containing the 
requisite number of constants to furnish the solution of the 
derived equation. : 2 

Primitively (pri-mitivli), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+-L¥2] In the primitive way, manner, or order. 

1, In the earliest age or time; at the beginning ; 
anciently ; originally in time, at first. 

31607 Torsett Fourf. Beasts (1658) 580 That rare concord 
and agreement which was primitively ordained by God to 
be betwixt man and beast. @ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 
UM. vii. 201 So ibly might the Ghee of Pern,..be primi- 
tively Sheep, but differenced by their long abode..in Peru. 
1704 in Collier Dissuasive fr. Play Ho. 30 Whether this 
Primitive Church of his was primitively pure, or originally 
Profane. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 126 A beam of 
ee which was primitively white. .becomes sensibly red. 

. Originally, as opposed to derivatrvely, or as 
giving origin to something else ; radically, funda- 
mentally; primarily. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 59 This direction pro- 
ceeds not primitively from themselves, but is derivative and 
ree from the magneticall effluxions of the earth, 
1827 CaRLvLE Jéisc. (1857) 1. 61 This is the Absolute the 
Primitively True, | ae a 

b. Originally; in origin or derivation. 

1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poesie ut. xi. (Arb.) 121 One other 
pretie conceit..also borrowed primitinely of the Poet, or 
courtly maker. 1659 T. Pricirott Hrd. Cant. 227 The 
Medway, from whence it [Maidstone] primitively borrowed 
its Name. 1869 Huxtey ri xii. (ed. 3) 324 That inverted 
portion of the integument, from which the whole anterior 
character of the eye and the lens are primitively formed. 

3. Ina primitive style; with the purity, simplicity, 
or rudeness of early times. ; 

1672-5 Comper Comp. Temple (1702) 106 Ordinances, 
which are purely and primitively administred there. 21716 
Sourn Sern. (1717) V1. 129 The purest, and most primi- 
tively ordered Church in the world. 1902 Words Eye- 
witness 72 The most primitively manly race on earth. Afod. 
‘The concern was very primitively put together. 

Primitiveness (pri‘mitivnés). [f as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality, character, or condition of 
being primitive (in any sense of the adj.). 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. i § 4. 35 Transcendental Re- 
lations of Quality at large...3. Primitiveness, Root, original, 
simple, underived. 1684 Def. Resol, Case of Conse. conc, 
Symbolizing w. Ch. Rome 30 Replying ta those few lines 

at follow against the Primitiveness of our Episcopacy. 
1856 Miss Murock ¥. Halifax xxvii, The folk in our 
valley, out of their very primitiveness, had more faith in 
the master. 1881 Westcorr & Hort Gré. MV. 7. 11. 281 
These gradations of primitiveness in corruption. 

Primitivism (primitiviz’m). [Sce -1su.] | 

1. Adherence to or practice of that which Is 
primitive. 

1861 Neate Wotes on Dalmatia, Croatia, etc. 137 Had 
he not provocation enongh,..to confirm him in his primi- 
tivism. 3 Westin, Gaz. 14 May 3/1 This country, in 
which primitivism—if T may be permitted the expression— 
and progressivism ure sometimes so oddly mixed. 

2. Short for Primitive Methodisin : see PRIMITIVE 


A. 10, and ef, B, 3. -. 
31907 Daily News 28 May 8 Closing Day of Primitive 
Methodist Centenary...The Rev. Jabez Bell described 
“Primitivism ’ as neither painfully poor nor rascally rich. 
Primitivity (primiti-viti). [f Prourive a 
tery. Cf. FL prémitivité] = PRiMITIVENESS. 
1759 H. Watrore Lett. to Alann 8 Aug., The age of 
George the Second is likely to be celebrated for more primi- 
tivity than the disinterestedness of Mr. Deard. | 1890 Cent. 
Dict, sv In matbematics we speak of the primitivity of 
aform. 1891 L. Ravincton in Dudbiin Rev. Apr. 372 The 
have added to the notes of the Church that of * eee . 
+Primity. Os. [f L. prim-us (PRIME 2.) + 
“ty; = obs, KF. primié (16th c. in Godef.) and 
med.L. primitas firstness in time (41308 Duns 
Scotus, De primo principio 2. 2).] : 
1. The fact or position of being first in rank or 
order ; first or chief place, pion supremacy. 


1659 Pearson Creed i. 40 This_primity God requires 
to be attributed to himself. 1660 R. Snerincnam Aing’s 
Suprem, Asserted viii. (1682) 70 He grants him a primity of 
share in the supreme power. 20d. 94 Where a transcendent 
interest, or primity of state, is in one man, it 1s sufficient to 


constitute a Monarchy. 


PRIMLY. 
2. The first part, the beginning. rare, 


1684 11, More 4 aswer xiv. 103 Which being not a final or 
total Ruine of Babylon, but, as it were, the Primity thereof. 

Pri-mly, edu. [f. Prota.+-Lty 2] Ina prim 
or precise manner, with primness, 

1837 Mrs. Cartyie Leff. (1883) 1. 66 She primly promul. 

ates her opinion that influenza is masculine. 1853-8 

awtnorne Lug. Nolte-Bks. (1879) V1. The grounds... 
had not the appearance of being very primly kept. 1897 
Bookman Jan, 122/2 She was not quite so primly decorous 
as the young persons of her epoch. 

Primmer, obs, spelling of Primer 5.1 

Pri‘mness, [f. Pris @.+-xEss.] The quality 
of being prim; formal or affected preciseness. 

1713 STEELE Guard. No. 29 p11 Her lips are composed 
with a primness peculiar to her character. 1758 Grav Lez. 
Poems (1775) 265 Primness and affectation of style .. has 
turned to hoydening and ride familiarity. 1858 HawTnorNe 
Fr, & it. Note-Bks. 11. 98 A primness of eternal virginity 
about the mouth. 
affected a certain niet primness of dress, 

Primogenial, -genian, -genious (-geneous), 
erroneons forms of PRIMIGENIAL,-GENIAN, -GENIOUS $ 
app. in imitation of prémogenit, -geniture, etc., in 
which the first element is L.. primd. 

+ Primoge'nit, ¢. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. pri- 
magenit-us, properly two words, primd genitus, 
first born, f. primd advy., first + gerit-us, pa. pple. 
of gignére to bring forth, bear. (Hence, not a com- 
ponnd of primus, like primigene, etc.) So OF. 
primogent? (13th c. in Godef.).]  First-born, 

[1160-80 Laws Henry I, c. 70 § ax Primo patris feodum 
primogenitus filius habeat; emptiones vers, vel deinceps 
acquisitiones suas, det cui magis velit. a@1190 Gt.ANVIL 
Tract. de Leg. vit. iii, Tune secundum ius regni Anglie 
primogenitus filius patrisuccedit in totum, 2 1635 NauNnTON 
Fragm, Reg.(s641) 11 Our Common Law... did ever of old pro- 
vide aydes for the Artmo-genitus, and the eldest Daughter] 

1450 Mlirour 
the dede rose tofore. 1609 A. Craic Poet, Reereat. Yo Rdr., 
They are my children, you baue them as they were borne: 
And so the Primo-genit must haue the prioritic at the Presse. 
1619 Sir J. Sempit Sacritege Handled App. 39 Sem could 
beget (and did) diners Primogenit Priests. 

Primogenital (proimo,dzenitl), a. (ad. late 
L, primogenitalzs (Tertull.), f, primagenit-us 
(taken as sb.): see prec. and -aL.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the first-born or to primogeniture. 

3657-83 Evetvn Hist. Relig. (1850) 11. 21 Those garments 
Rebecca put on Jacob, his sacerdotal vestment; but it was 
still the primogenital right, till a family separated. 1859 
G. Merevitu 2. Feverel iv, The primogenital cellars were 
not niggard of their stores. 1888 Scfence 14 Sept. 124/1 
Genesis..considered under some of its subordinate phases, 
as heredity, physiological selection, sexual selection, primo- 
genital selection, sexual differentiation,.. hybridity, &c. 

Primogenitary (proimo,dge‘nitari), a. [f. 
L. primdgenit-us (see above) + -Ary1.] = prec. 

3827 Hattam Const. Hist, (1876) 1, vi. 294 The conscious. 
ness of this defect in bis parliamentary title put James on 
magnifying. .the inherent rights of primogenitary succession, 
1838-9 — Hist. Lit. U1. nt. iv. § 47. 160 Derived by some 
one..through pinoeenita descent. 1867 W. L, Newman 
in Quest. Keformed Parl, 83 It is sufficient to say of this 
law, that it adheres more strictly to Primogeniture than the 
practise of the Primogenitary class. Ree: 

Primogenitive (praimo,dze‘nitiv), a. and sd, 
rare, [fas prec. +-IVE.] a. adj, = pre +b. 
sb. = PRIMOGENITURE 2. Ods. 

3606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. iti, 106 How could Communities, 
Degrees in Schooles, and Brother-hoods in Cities,..The 
primogenitiue, and due of Byrth, Prerogatiue of Age,.. 
(But by Degree) stand in Authentique place? 1842 Mrs. 
F. Trotuore Vis. to /taly 11. iv. 87 She bad a sort of primo- 
genitive right to. .a red cap and tricoloured banner. 

Primogenitor (praimodzenitg:). [a. med.L. 
primdgenitor (1361 in Du Cange), f. L. primd adv., 
at first, first+ gentéor begetter, GENITOR, aftcr L. 
primigenitus; so OF. primogeniteur (1340 in 
Godef.).] First parent, earliest ancestor ; /oosely, 
ancestor, forefather, progenitor. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. 38 If your primogenitors 
be not belied, the generall smutch you have, was once of a 
deeper black, when they came from Mauritania into Spain. 
3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 11. 271 The supposition of 
our being punished for the offence of our primogenitor. 
1824 Mirror 111. 402/2 The male descendants of our great 
primogenitor. 1888 Hastuck Afodel Engin. Handybk. (1900) 
2A model of this, the primogenitor of the modern steam- 
engine, can be bought..for one penny. 

Hence Primoge'nitrix, a first female ancestor, 

1875 M. Cotuns Fr, Midnight to Alidn. IV. xii, 202 
Fluent as that ‘affable archangel’ who delighted our pri- 
mogenitrix. i rhs 

Primogeniture (praimodgecnititiz), (ad. 
med.L, primogenitiira, {. L. primd adv., first + 
genitiira GENITURE; after primdgenitus, So F, 
primogéniture (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact or condition of being the first-born 


of the children of the same parents. 

(e1aag Wittsam Britto Philipis wv. 2 Lege patrum veteri 
Richardum, patre sepulto, Efficit Anglorum primogenitura 
monarcham. 1594 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. vi. 128 That 
Bae ecuiura or eldership of birth..was greatly respected 

y God.) 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. §7 These were 
the Arts which had a kinde of Primo geniture with them 
seuerally. 1626 T. H. Cawssin's Holy Crt. 121 Al those, 
say with Esau :..To what vse, will tbis_ goodly prerogatiue 
of primogeniture serue me? a1715 Burnet Owns Lime 
(1766) II, 238 If primogeniture from Noah was the ground 


3894 Dovie Alem. S. Holutes 99 He 


aluacioun 3435 Crist the Primogenit of | 


1867 


settled by God for monarchy, then all the Princes now in } 
the world were Usurpers. 1867 Freeman Worm, Cong. 
1. v. 291 Though primogeniture gave no positive right. 

b. esp. in right of primogeniture (also + primo- 
geniture-right), the right (of succession, etc.) of 
the first-born: see 2. 

1602 Futarcke Pandectes 16 The right of Primogeniture, 
or elder-brothership is fenced, supported, and defended 
against this last decree of the Millanasses, and that first of 
the Persians, 1612 Setoen /iustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. 
xvii. 269 Claiming his Primogeniture-right, & therhy the | 
kingdom. 1683 rit, Spec. 162 That his present Majesty 
of Great Britain is by Right of Primogeniture the next | 
and undoubted Heir to Cadwalladar, will manifestly appear. | 
1766 Buackstonk Comm. V1.4. 13 In the division of personal 
estates, the females of equal degree are admitted together 
with the males, and no right of primogeniture is allowed. | 
1865 Kinesury //erezw. ix, The rights of primogeniture.. | 
were not respected. 

2. The right of succession or inheritance belong- 
ing to the first-born ; the principle, custom, or law 
by which the property or title descends to the eldest 
son (or eldest child); sfec. the feudal mle of 
inheritance by which the whole of the real estate 
of an intestate passes to the eldest son. (Intro- 
duced into England at the Norman Conquest, and 
still prevailing in most places in a modified form : 
but ef. BoROUGH-ENGLISH, GAVELKIND.) Also /ig. 

@ 1631 Donne Sevzr. xxxiv. (1640) 340 Heires of heaven, 
which is not a Gavel-kinde, every Son, every man alike: 
but it is an universal! primogeniture, every man full, so 
full, as that every man hath all. 1726 De For //isé. 
Devil 1. ix. (1840) 108 Abel had broken the laws of primo- 
geniture. 1788 Ginnon Decd. § F. (1869) II. sliv. 654 The 
insolent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown. 1875 
Marne /Tist, {nst. vii. 199 When the Teutonic races spread 
over Western Europe they did not bring with them Primo- 
geniture as their ordinary rule of succession, 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. V. xxiv. 491 Under the working of the new 
feudal doctrines, the custom of primogeniture er cually sup- 
planted the Old-English custom of equal partition of lands. 

Primoge‘nitureship. Now rere. [f. prec. 
+-SHIP.] = prec. 2. 

1632 Manne tr. Ademan's Guziwan d'Alf. um. 59 It is 
likely to prone..an immortall kinde of businesse, like vnto 
that of your Mayorasgos or Primno-genitureship, which your 
fathers settle vpon their eldest sonnes, 1762 tr, Busching’s 
Syst. Geog. 1V..156 The Emperor Frederick 1... introduced 
into the house of Austria the right of primogenitureship. 
1822 J. Punt Lett, Amuer.177 Local attachments are much 
weakened by the open prospects of an extensive country, hy 
the abolition of priiogenitureship, and by the introduction | 
of laws that promote family justice. 1830 Eraminer 259/1 
A younger brother, corrupted at heart with envy by the | 
injustice of primogenitureship. 

+Primo-prime, a. Obs. [f. L. primd adv., 
first+ Prime @.] First of all; the very first; 
absolutely primary. So + Primo-pri‘mitivo a., 
earliest of the primitive. 

1673 O. Waker Edney. 46 As if not taken at the first 
moment, as it were, the primo-prime acts. 1679 ALSop 
AMelius inguivend. ii. 48 It would be a severe charge upon 
all the Primo-primitive Fathers that they were Arians, 
3693 Bevertey True St. Gosp. Truth 9 This is the Primo- 
prime, as may be said, Foundation of Holiness, and Happ 
ness; To Know and Enjoy the only True God. s715 M. 
Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Pref. 87 The Secular Ignorance and 
Candid Simplicity of the Primo-Primitive Christians. 

Pri:mo-ra‘tional. A/ath. rare—', [f. as prec. 
+ RATIONAL, as derivative of prime ratio: see -0 
suff. Land ef, politico-economic.] A quantity ex- 
pressing a prime ratio: sce PRIME @. gd. 

386a De Morcan in Graves Life Sir IV. d/antiTton (1889) 
HI. 576, I would rather use primo-rationals than differentials. 

Primordial (proimp-3dial), a. (sd.) Also 5, 
8 erron. pre-. (ad. late L. primordial-is that is 
first of all, original, f. Primorpium: see -AL. 
So F. primordial (1480 in H ae Dera 

1. Of, pertaining to, or existing at (or from) the 
very beginning; first in time, earliest, original, 
primitive, primeval. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vin. i. (Tollem, MS,), The 
virtu of God made primordial mater, in pe whiche as it 
were in massy binge be foure elementis were vertually, 
and nou3t distinguid. 1486 Neception Hen. VIE at York 
in Surtees Mise. (1888) 55 Theiz premordiall princes of this 
principalitie. 1626 Br. Axorewss Seva. (1856) 1. 385 
Abstinence is a virtue..Sure Iam the ‘ primordiale Pee 
tum ', the primordial sin was not abstaining, Ht? _K 
Veritas Evang. 98 There would have remained illustrious 
Memory thereof, at least in some of the primordial Churches, 
1844 Disragts Coningsdy i. i, To reeur to the primordial 
tenets of the Tory party. 1875 Poste Ga/us 1, Introd. (ed. 2) 
6 The portion of primary rights that..we shall call Pri- 
mordial rights bcs to life, health, liberty, reputation, etc.) 
are never so much as mentioned by Gaius. a s 

2. Constituting the begianing or starting-point; 
from which something else is derived or developed, 
or on which something else depends; orlginal (as 
opposed or correlated to derivative) ; fundamental, 


radical; elementary. 

#18529 SkeLton Aes. Garnesche wv. 104 It etlialdes noble 
prince rojalle Me as hys master for to calle In hys lernyn 
primordialle. 3666 Bovte Orig. Formes & Qual. 388 Pri- 
mordial Textures (if I may so call them), 2678 CuoworTH 
fntetl. Syst. 837 Being no Simple Primitive and Primordial 
thing, but Secondary, Compounded and Derivative. | 3799 
Kirwan Geol. £ss. 327 The primordial chaotic fluid, in 
whose bosom most stones were formed, 1856 Dove Logie 
Chr, Faith v. ii. 323 Space and time are the primordial 
necessaries of thought. 1893 Trattt See. Ang. I. Introd. 53 


PRIMORDIAN. 


A primordial instinct of human nature insures this con- 
eurrence and mairtains it. 

3. Anat. and Zool. Applied to parts or structures 
in their earliest or rudimentary stage, or to those 
formed at first, and afterwards replaced by others: 
= Primitive a. 8a. 

1786 PA, Trans. LX XVI. 448 New ones are formed 
above, under, or at the sides of the primordial or temporary 
teeth, hut in different sockets, 1870 RotLEston Anim. Life 
p. xxxv, In all Vertebrata ahove the Amphibia, a primordial 
as well as a secondary kidney is developed. /dfa’. 338 Two 
fused primordial vertebrae. 1905 Arif, Med. Frul.1 July 
18 Final or dictyate condition of the primordial ovum, 

4, Bot. a. First or earliest formed in the course 
of growth : said of leaves, fruit, or other parts. 

1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 443 The Scotch 
Pine. ,has two leaves in a sheath; and the primordial ones, 
solitary and smooth, 1830 Tanntey Nat. Syst, Bot. 247 
When fascicled, the primordial leaf to which they are then 
axillary is membranous, and enwraps them like a sheath. 
1870 Hooxer Stud, Flora 220 Leaves broadly obovate 
obtuse toothed, primordial orbicular. 

bb, Applicd to tissues, cte., in their simplest or 
rudimentary stage or condition: as primordial 
cortex, epider nits. 

Primordial cell, a cell in its simplest form, consisting 
merely of a mass of protoplasm, without cell-wall, cell-sap, 
ete, Primordial utricte. name for the layer of denser 
protoplasm lining the wail of a vacuolate cell, and forming 
a sac inclosing the thinner protoplasm and cell-sap. 

1849 E. Lannester Sedderden’s Princ. bot. 569 Moll 
asserts that the primordial utricle is the forerunner of the 
formation of the cellulose cell-wall, 187g Bexnett & Dver 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 5 It has hence become usual even to con- 
sider a protoplasmic body of this kind as a cell, and to 
designate it as a naked membrancless cell or, Primordial 
Cell. 70d. 126 The outermost layer of the primary meri- 
stem which covers the punctut vegefationis together with 
its apex is the immediate continuation of the epidermis of 
the older part which lies further backwards; it may there- 
fore be termed the Primordial E:pidermis. 

Jig. 1893 Barrows Part. Nedte. U. 1481 The primordial 
cell of organic Methodism is the class-meeting. 

5. Geol. and Pa/vout. + a@. = Primitivea.7. Obs, 
b. Applied by Barrande (1846) to a series or * zone’ 
of strata in Bohemia, containing the earliest fossil 
remains there fonnd; hence extended 10 the cor- 
responding strata in other parts of the world, 
forming part of the Cambrian system ; also applied 
to fossils found in these strata, 

19796 Kirwan Elene, Min. (ed. 2) 1, 285 In the primordial 
Stones of Vesuvius, 38oz Peavrarr Jdlusir. Hutton The. 
361 De Luc... applies the term primordial to the rocks 
in question and considers them as neither stratified nor 
formed hy water, 1885 Lyi Elem. Geol, xxviii. (ed. 4) 
454M. Barrande found in Etage C, in Nohemia, Trilobites 
of the genera Paradoxides, Conocoryphe {etc.}... These pri- 
mordial Trilobites have a peculiar facies of their own, 1894 
Geol, Mag. Oct. 445 M. Barrande.. then recognised the 
“Lingula Flag * of Sedgwick as the exact equivalent of his 
primordial stratum (Etage C). 

16. App. misused (as if f. L. ordo, ordin- order) 


for: Of the first order or rank. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX X1X. 383 From the time of Bossuet 

+o primordial champion of Catholicism arose in France. 

B. sé. 1. Something primordial, original, or 
fundamental ; beginning, origin; a first principle, 
an element. rare. 

1s2z SKELTON IVAy not Lo Court 486 The primordyall Of 
his wretched originall, x6r0 Marcetuins Trivuphs Fas. f 
85 It consisteth of 3. Letters. .as the primordials and Radical] 
Letters of the Hachrewes. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. 37 
The Primordialls of the World are not Mechanicall, but 
Spermaticall or Vital. 1813 T. Busay Lucretius 1. Dissert. 
p. iv, Like his own primordials, they are not only inde- 
structible, but unassailable, 

+2. Naine for an early variety of plum. 04s. 

3664 Everyy Aad. Z/ort., Fuly 70 Plums, etc, Primordial, 
Myrobalan, the red, blew,and amber Violet. 1707 Mortimer 
Husd, (1721) VI. 376. 

Hence Primo'rdialism, primordial nature or 
condition; Primordia‘lity, the quality of being 
primordial; something characterized by this quality. 

1879 H. Srexcer Princ. Sociol. 1v. § 343 Yet another 
indication of primordialism may be named... ven between 
intimates greetings signifying continuance of respect, begin 
each renewal of intercourse. 1889 H. F. Woon Englishi, 
of Rue Cain xiv. 206 There be tbose that have construed 
simple grandeurs, grand ae. from idyllic gold-fields, 
to mean primordialities which, elsewhere, receive much 
precious time and space from the assize court and the gaol. 

Primovrdially, adv. ([f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a primordial way. a. At or from the very begin- 
ning; in the earliest stage; at first, originally, 
primitively, b. In relation to the beginning or 
Starting-point ; radically, fandamentally, 

31856 Ferrter dust, Aefaph, tt. xviii, 120 Everything which 
1, or any intelligence, can apprehend, is steeped primordially 
in me. 1871 Darwin Dese. Alan viii. (1874) 228 We have 
no grounds for supposing that male bees primordially col- 
lected pollen, 1875 Lyene Princ. Geof, (ed. 12) I. ut. 
xxxvii, 324 His dogma of the immutability of primordially 
created species, 

+Primordian. Obs. [f. L. primordt-us (see 
PRIMORDIUM) +-AN.] = PRIMORDIAL 5d. 2. . 

3731-3 MitterGard. Dict. s.v. Prunus, The Jean-Native, 
or White Primordian. ‘Thisisa small white Plum, of a clear 
yellow Colour, .. and for its coming very early, deserves 
a Place in every good Garden of Fruit. 1755 in Jounson, 
whence in many mod, Dicts. 


PRIMORDIATE. 


+Primo‘rdiate, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. pri- 
mordi-tts (see next) +-ATE2.] = PRIMORDIAL a, 

1599 Nasue Lenten Sing 15 Farewel the Baylies of the 
Cynque ports whose 
dropping out of my inckhorne. 1680 Bovte See. Chem. 
vi. 356 ‘Tis not every Thing Chymists will call Salt, 
Sulphur, or Spirit, that needs alwaies be a Primordiate and 
Ingenerahle hody. 

| Primordium (proimgadidm), Pl. -ia. [L. 
primordium sb. orig. neut. of prinordius adj., 
original, f. primus first+ordiri to begin.] The 
very beginning, the earliest stage; opening part, 
introduction ; primitive source, origin. 

1671 Howe Js. (1834) 190/1 (Stanf.) The mere preludes 
of this glory, the fr7mordia, the beginnings of it. 1677 — 
Work foly Spirit vi. Wks, 1832 1. 66 ‘They..want the 
radical, fundamental preparation; the prémordia, or first 
principles by which they are to be adopted to that kingdom. 
1704 Swirt 7. 7'xé vill. § 3 Those Beings must be of chief 
Excellence wherein that Primordium appears most promi- 
nently to abound. 1846 R. Garnett in Prec. PAtlod. Sec. 
II. 212 It would seem more probable that those roots are in 
many cases the real primordia of the ostensible d@’hatoos 
or verbal roots. 1847 Lytton Lwerctia 1. i, This is the 
primordium,—now comes the confession. 

b. Biol. The first rudiment or germ of an organ 
or structure, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1898 Wittey in Mature 25 Aug. 390/T. 

+Primorre. Oés. rare". [ad. It. primore 
(pr'méa're), L. primdr-7s first, foremost, chief, L, pl. 
primérés, as sé. the front rank in battle, deriv. of 
prim-us first.} A chief man. 

1625 T. Gopwin Moses & Aaron (1641) 18 The Patriarke 
of Constantinople and his Primore termed Protosyncellus, 
and amongst the Romans, the Centurion and his Optio. 


rimordiat Gethneliaca was also | 


[1856 J. Brown in Cairns Jen. x. (1860) 325 My earlier | MU e 
primula veris (see Prracna), and F. and Eng. 


friends among the frimores of the Synod..have most of 
them long ago departed.] 

Hence + Primovity, foremost place or importance. 

1727 PAilié Quaril 142 Sally,..seeing the Primority of 
Marriage so much pleaded for, thought it may be worth her 
while to claim it, 

+ Primo:rtive, @. Obs. rare". [f. L. primus 
first + OntIve.] Arising from that which is prime, 
primary, or primitive ; derivative. 

3620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 12 Artificiall Argument is 
either prime, or primortiue [margin, Primnunt, ced a primo 
ortusm). : 

+ Primosity (primg'siti), Ods. Aumorous nonee- 
wd. (f. Prim @.+-osiry.] Primness. 

a@1839 Lapv H. Stanmore Afewe. xi. (184s) II. 27, E should 
really like to know what excuse Lord 4, could offer for his 
pore to us, when he was riding with such a Jezebel as 

Lady ——. 

+ Primo:vable. Oés. rare". [f. Prime a. + 
MovaBLE, after primum mobile.] = PRIMUM Mo- 
Rive. Also + Primo-vant [cf. F. prime, mouvant 
moving]. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref biij, As the Heauen, is, by the 
Primouant, caried about in 24. equall Houres. fdfd. dij b, 
A..way..of hauing the motion of the Primonant (or first 
zequinoctiall motion) by Nature and Arte, Imitated. 1625 
Liste Du Sartas, Noe 162 ‘This power hath the Moone by 
motion of the Primouable; which maketh her rise and set, 
as the Sunne and other Starres doe, in the space of a day. 

Primp (primp), s4.. Now only dial, Also 7 
prympe. [app. like Prim sd.2, short for Prim- 
ee The privet ; = Pri 56.2 

1616 Surrt, & Marun. Country Farme 156 The Garden 
of Pleasure is to be set about with Arbors, conered with 
lesamin, .. Bay trees, Woodhind, Vines, .. Prympe, sweet 
Bryer, and other rare things, 1658 RK. Franck North. 
Mem, (1821) 140 A beautiful arbour adorned with primp 
hedges. 1897 MV. JV. Line. Gloss., Primp, privet. 1886 
S.W. Line. Gloss., Primp, the shrub Privet. 

Primp (primp), v. dia/, [Related to Pris 2] 

1. ¢rans. To make prim; to dress (#) or deck 
neatly or showily ; to dispose or arrange primly. 

1Bor W, Beatne Parings (1873) 14 (E.D.D,) Just i’ the 
newest fashion primped. a 1860 in Spartlete Dut, Amer, 
sv., Arter marm and Aunt Jane had vo ed up an’ fixed 
m har an’ creevat, I was red ly. 1880 J. EK. Warr Poet. Sk.73 
(E.D.D,) Ye lassies, .. A’ primpit up an! dressed like leddies. 

b. intr, (for ref.) To make oneself smart; to 
prink. 

1903 Review of Rev. Apr. p. xix. (Cartoons) The world is 
beginning Eagee for the big show at St. Lonis in 1904. 

2. ixir, To behave primly ; to put on affected airs. 

1804 [see below]. 1875 W. Wetsn Poet. & Prose Wks. 39 
Pridefu’ like she primpit Wi puckered neck and glancin’ 
cheek And ruffles neatly crimpit. 

Hence Primped, Se. primpit, pp/. a. dial., 
affected, prudish; of the mouth, closed primly, 
pursed up (S¢.); Primping vé/. sé., preparing, 
dressing up ; ppd. 2., demure, prudish (Se.). 


¢1739 J. Suinner Christmas Ba’ing iv, Vhe tanner was 
s flimsy as a featber. 


a ira ie [Géoss. ‘delicate, nice '] bit, 
1804 Tarras Poems 72 Young primpin Jean, wi’ cuttie 
speen, Sings dum’ to bake the bannocks. 1853 CaDENHEAD 

on-Accord 199 (E.D.D.) Lady Ladles—primpit dame, 
fbid, 169 Some wi’ primpit mon’, And upturn'd e’en, 
1888 Aver. Ann. Deaf Apr. 100 Helen has a great notion 
of ‘primping'. Nothing pleases her better than to be 
dressed in her best clothes. 1894 Ecsz. L. Baxns Campaigns 
Curtosity 40 Annie insisted tbat J wasted too much time in 
‘primping‘. 1899 Winston Cuurcnie 2. Carved x, You 
are content to see Richard without primping. 


+ Pri‘m-print. 0s. Also 6 prymprynt, 
6-8 prime(-)print. [Derivation unknown. 


1368 


Appears too carly to be connected with Pama a. The first 
element has heen conjectured to be F. grime, L. prinvus 
first, and the second short for I’. prixtesnfs spring; but 
for this there is na confirmatory evidence, nor is the sense 


4 
| 


probable. (The statement in Prior’s Pop. Names of Plants | 


that frfm-priné was orig. the primrose, and that the name 
was transferred from tbe herb to the shrub, is erroneous, and 
arises from the fact that éigustru, in| Pliny the privet, 
has been supposed by some to he in Virgil and Ovid the 
name of some white-flowered herb.)] 

An early name of the Privet. 

148 Turner Names of Herbes Ejh, Ligustrum is called 
in greke Cypros, in englishe Prim print eae though 
Eliote more boldely then lernedly, defended the contrary 
[cf quot. 1542 s.v. Priver! 1]. 1562 — Herdad u. 36b, The 
herbe which is called..prymprynt or prynet. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens Vu XXV. oe This plant is called in.. English, Priuet, 
or Primprint, in Frenche, Yrocsve. 1598 Frorio, Ligustro, 
the priuet or prime print tree vsed in gardens for hedges. 
Also a kind of white flonre. 1674-5 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I1. 642 Two thousand two hundred of 
Quicksetts and Prim-print. 1749 J. Martyn tr. Ving. Bucol. 
1. 18 note, f the Ligusérau of Pliny was that. .by us called 
privet or primprint. 

Primrose (pritmrdvz), sb. (@.) Forms: 5 
prymrose, prima rose, 5-6 prymerose, prime 
rose, 5-7 primerose, 6 pryme rose, (prymer 
rose, primorose,) 5¢. prymross, 7 prim rose, 
prim-rose, prime-rose, 6- primrose, [Late 
ME. prémerose (1413: see (€) below; not used by 
Chaucer or Gower; occurring in several glossaries 
and vocabularies @ 1450, but not in Sz. Barthol. 
or A/phita); corresp. in form to early OF. primerose 
(12-13th c.), and to med.L. prima rosa, lit. ‘ first” 
or ‘earliest rose’, in Eng.-Lat. vocabularies of 
1sth c.: the latter in AAzla a synonym of 


primerole; by Palsgr. frimerolle is given as Fr. 
for primtorose, and is still so used dialectally in parts 
of Normandy. In It., Florio 1598 has ‘ Prima rosa 
the flowre called the primrose or cowslip’. Prim- 
rose is not in the Great Herbal 1516-29, but is in 
Turner’s Lbel/us 1538, and Names of Herbs 1548, 
also in Lyte and later Herbals. See Note below.] 

1. A well-known plant (Primze/a veris var. acau- 
His Linn., P. vulgaris Uuds., #. acaulis Jacq., 2. 
grandiflora Lam.), bearing pale yellowish flowers 
in early spring, growing wild in woods and hedges 
and on banks, esp. on clayey soil, and cultivated in 
many varieties as a garden plant. Also, the flower 
of this plant. Sometimes extended to include other 
species of the genus PRIMULA. 

(a) in glossaries and vocabularies. 

14.. Voc.in Wr-Wiilcker 592/41 Ligustrun, a primerose. 
14...Vominale ibid, 712/18 floc digustrum, a primerose. 
[féid, 913/11 Hoe ligustrum, a cowslawpe.| ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 413/2 Prymerose, pgrinula, calendula, ligusirum, 
@ 1450 Lackh. Med. MS. 196 Prymrose, digustrum, ¢1475 
Pict. Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 786/24 Hoe digustrum, a prym- 
rose. JYoc ligustrum,a cowyslepe. 1483 Cath. Angl.291/2 
A Prymerose, primarosa, primula verts._ 1530 Parscr. 
g6b/2 Primorose a flour, prrmerolle. 1538 Etvot, Verdas- 
cum, an herhe wherof be ii. kindes: of which one is sup- 
posed to be Molin or long wort, the other is supposed to be 
that whiche is callyd primerose. 1573-80 Baret Ai. P 715 
A Primerose, or cowslip, verdascum, vel verbasculum minus. 
Primula veris. Dodon. 

(4) in herbals, botanical works, etc. 

1538 Turner Lidedlus Aijh, Arthritica officinis est pri- 
mula yeris qua ab anglis dicitur a prymerose. 1548 — 
Names of Herbes G vij, There are .iij, Verhascula... The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 
a Primerose. 1598 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixxxiii. 122 Of Petie 
Mulleyn or the kindes of Primeroses... The smaller sorte..we 
call Primerose, is of diuers kindes, as ble and greene, 
singleand dubble. /dfd. 123 [Figure of] Verbasculum minus, 
Prymerose. 1597 Gerarpe fferdadu. cclx. 637 The common 
white fielde Primrose needeth no description. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 512 There is a Greenish Prime-Rose, but it is Pale, 
and scarcea Greene. 1629 Panxinson Paradisus 242, 1 know, 
that the name of Primnda veris or Primrose, is indifferently 
conferred vpon those that I distinguish for Paralyses or 
Cowslips. I doe therefore..call those onely Primroses that 
carry but one flower vpon a stalke...And those Cowslips, 
that beare many flowers vpon a stalke together constantly. 
1688 R. Hotme Arwoury u.70/1 Primroses are also double 
of variable colours. 1856 Drtamza F 2. Gard, (1861) 101 
Double Primroses delight in the same soil and situation as 
Polyanthuses, but are somewhat less robust. 

(¢) in literature. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) v. ii, (1859) 75 One [world] is 
corowned with faire rede rosys,.,and the thyrd with lust 
prymerosys and lylyes entermellyd, and a arrayed. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans B vij, Take alisawndre and the Roote 
of prima rose, 1g08 Duwaar Fiyting 192 Powderit with 
prymross, sawrand all with clowiss. ¢1530 Cré. of Love 
1437 Eke eche at other threw the floures bright, Tbe pryme- 
rose, the violet, the gold. 1576 Freninc Panopl, Epist, 352 
What man. .euer sawe the Spring tide without Marche Vio- 
lettes, Primeroses,and other pleasant floures? 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb, xv. 150 The Primrose placing first, becanse that in 
the Spring It is the first appeares, then onely florishing. 
1621 ones Esther (1638) 117 Now plucks a Villet from 
igs pirele bed And then a Prim rose (the yeares Maiden- 
head). 1637 Mitton Lycidas 142 The rathe Primrose that 
forsaken dies. 1977a Foot Vadod u. Wks. 1799 IT, 903 The 
poor fellow's face is as pale as a primrose. 1798 Worpsw. 
P. Bell \. xii, A primrose by a river's brim A yellow prim- 
rose was to him, And it was nothing more. 1899 Daily 
News 19 Apr. 6/4 Blue primroses, that came into vogue a 
few years ago, were of course not wanting. 


| bifforus, *Peerless 


| 
| 


PRIMROSE. 


b. Formerly applied to the Daisy, Bedlis pe- 
rennis; and now in U. S. toa kind of wild rose 


(? Kosa setigera). 

1585 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. v. § 94 (1675) 133 Th 
Bop (which some take to be Die 1864 apELL 
Fireside Trav. 18 A kind of wild rose (called by the country 
folk the primrose), 

2. With qualifying words, applied to a. Other 
species of the genus /rimu/a: as Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, P. farinosa, 2 mountain plant, bearing 
compact umbels of light purple flowers with yellow 
centres: Chinese Primrose, ?. s/zensis, a Chinese 
species bearing white or lilac flowers in umbels, 
familiar as a greenhouse and room plant in winter 
and early spring; Fairy Primrose, P. minina, 
a small plant of Southern Europe, bearing large 
white or rose flowers (Nicholson 1887); Hima- 
layan Primrose, /. siékimensis; Scotch Prim- 
rose, J. scotica, a native of the north of Scotland, 
bearing umbels of purple yellow-eyed flowers; 
sometimes applied to 2. farinosa, 

1796 Witnertnc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) I. 235 Primula 
Jarinosa ..*Birds-eye Primrose. Marshes and bogs on 
mountains in the north. 1867 Bagincton Jfax, Brit, Bot, 
(ed. 6) a77 Plriniuda) farinosa...North of England and 
South of Scotland... Bird's-eye Primrose. 1858 Hoe Veg. 
Kingd. 595 The *Chinese Primrose. 1887 Wicholson's Dict. 
Gard.s.v. Primula, Perhapsthe best-known Primula is that 
which is very generally cultivated for greenhouse and room 
decoration.., namely, the Chinese Primrose (/. sinensis). 

b. Some other plants having flowers resembling 
those of the common primrose ; as Cape Primrose, 
a plant of the genus Streptocarpus, of S. Africa, 
etc,, bearing showy pale purple, blue, or red 
flowers; Evening (Night, tNightly) Primrose, 
the genus @nothera: see Eventno 56.1 5h; Poer- 
less Primrose = PrimRosE PEERLESS 2; Tree 
Primrose = Evening primrose. 

1884 Minter Plant-n. 253/2 Streptocarpus, *Cape Prim- 
rose. 1902 IWestm. Gaz. 28 May 6/3 On entering the first 
tent, the visitor is face to face with..a wonderful bed of 
Cape primroses, creamy-white, mauve, and in many shades. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 927 “Evening or Night Primrose, no. 
thera. 1760 J. Lex fntrod. Bot, App. 323 “Night Primrose. 
1849 [ses Nicut sd. 13). 1884 Miter Plant-n., Narcissus 
rimrose or Primrose Peerless, T'wo- 
flowered Daffodil. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 264 The 
*cree Primrose of Virginia. 1785 Mantyn Koussean’s Bot. 
xix. (1794) 246 Tree Primrose, a Virginian plant... The corolla 
is a fine yellow, shut during the day, but expanding in the 
evening; whence some call it Nightly Primrose. 
+38. fig. a. The first or best; the finest, or a fine, 
example; the ‘flower’, ‘pearl’ (cf. pink of per- 
feetion) ; also, a person in the flower of yonth. Ods. 
c142g in Leg, Rood a12 My swete sone. . pou art pe flour, 
My primerose, my patamour. ¢ ar Cast. Persev. 2024 in 
Macro Plays 134 A‘ Meknesse, Charyte & Pacyens,.. 
rymrose each patlasent. ¢1450 Cov. Mys¢. xvi. (Shaks. 
Boe) 158 Le peerles, prime rose of prise! 1523 
Sxetton Garland of Laurel 912 Ye be, as 1 deuyne, ‘The 
praty primrose, The goodly Columbyne. a 1568 AscHam 
Schotem,1.(Arb.) 66 Two noble Primeroses of Nobilitie, the 
yong Duke of Suffolke, and Lord H. Matreuers. 1579 
Srensen Sheph. Cad, Feb. 166 Was not I planted of thine 
owne hand, To be the primrose of all thy land? 1664 
Cotton Scarron. 1. 86 O Dido Primrose of Perfection, Who 
only grantest kind Protection To wandring Trojans. 

Tes Prime; first bloom; first-fruits. Ods. 

1611 Bratuwatr Golden Fleece u. Sonn, sv. iti, For she 
[Rosamond] poore wench did flourish for a while Cropt in the 
primrose of her wantonnesse. 1647 Traer Comm. Rot, 
xvi. 5 Gods soul hath desired such first ripe fruits, AZéc. 7. 1, 
such primroses. 1650 — Com. Lev. it 14 God should bee 
served with the first-fruits of our age, the primrose of our 
childe-hood. | a. . 
+4. In ancient cookery, A ‘pottage’ in which 
the flowers of this plant were a principal ingredient, 
¢1430 Two Cookery-bks.25 Prymerose. Take oper half- 
pound of Flowre of Rys, .iij. pound of eae rie half an 
vnee of hony & Safroune, & take be flowre of be Pryme- 
rose, & grynd hem, and temper hem vppe with Mylke of be 
Almaundys [etc.} ns , , 

5. é/er. A conventionalized figure of this flower 
asacharge; in quot. 1562 said to have four petals. 
1562 Leicn Armorie 64 Quater foyles, otherwise called, 
prime Roses. 1 Parker's Gloss, Her. 477. Primrose, 
this flower occurs in somefew instances. Though thecolour 
varies, the shape of the natural flower should be retained. 


6. Elliptical for primrose colour: A pale grecnish 
ellow or lemon colour. 

1882 Garden a1 Oct. 355/3 Take, for instance... Narcisse, 
primrose, tipped with white. : : 
7, attrib, and Contd., as, in sense ‘ of primroses , 
“of the primrose’, frimrose bank, bed, breath, 
bud, chaplet, colour, drop (Dror sd. 10 g), peep, 
spicker, season, star, -tide, yellow; instramental 
and parasynthetic, as primrose-coloured, -decked, 
-haunted,-scented,-spangled,-starred, sweet, -tinted 
adjs.; + primrose cowslip, Parkinson’s name for 
the hybrid Oxi; primrose path, way, a path 
abounding in primroses; fig. the path of pleasure ; 
primrose-time, fig. the time of early youth ; prim- 
rose tree = ¢ree primrose: see 2h. 

3592 Suaks. Ven. § Ad. 151 This *Primrose hanke whereon 
I fie. 1834 Mars, Hemanxs Sonn, Happy flour 8 The 
wandering *primrose-breath of May, 1777 Wanton Ode 
Friend leaving Hampsh. 56 His *primrose-chaplet rudely 
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tern, 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 244 Of the very same 
> Primrose colour that the former is of. 1796 WitneRING 
Breit, Plants (ed. 3) IV. 238 Gills primrose-colour. 18: 

Withering’s Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 1V. 216 Agaricus Primula 
(*Primrose-coloured Agaric) 1888 Yiues 2 Jan. 7/4 The 
young. . Lady Mansfield in her primrose-coloured dress. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisus 244 Paralysis altera odorata flore 
pallido polyanthos. ‘The *Primrose Cowslip. 1625 B. Jon- 
son Pan's Anniv. The *primrose drop, the Spring's own 
spouse | 1835 Mrs. Hemans Rememédr, Nat, 3 Feeding my 
Pieaghts in *primrose-haunted nooks. 1567 Gotoinc Ovid 
xi. 929 More whyght thou art then “primrose leaf (/o/fo 
nivet digustvi}. 602 Suaxs, f/ant. i tii, so Doe not as 
some vngracious Pastors doe, Shew me the steepe and thorny 
way to Heanen; Whilst like a puft and recklesse Libertine, 
Himselfe the *Primrose path of dalliance treads, 1820 
Hazurtr Lect. Dram, Lit, 80 To tread the primrose path 
of pleasure, 1882 Frounr Carlyle I. xix. 355 Never to sell 
his sou! by travelling the primrose path to wealth and 
distinction, 1831 E. FitzGrraro /eéé. (1889) 1.8 So winter 
passeth Like a long sleep From falling autumn To alas 
rose-peep. 1 Wirneeiwne Brit, Plants (ed. 3) LH. 398 
Hypopithys..*Primrase scented Birds-nest. 1634 Mitton 
Conus 671 Brisk as the April huds in * Prinirose-season, 
1648 Herrick Tespery Epitaph upon a Child, Virgins 

romis'd when F dy'd, ‘Ehat they wo'd cach *primrose-tide, 

uely morne and ev‘ning, come, And with flowers dresse 
my tomb. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 238 
Vl prank myself with flowers of the prime; And thus Itt 
spend away my “primrose-time. r7qx Compl, Fam.-Fiece 1. 
iit. 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow Pinks,.. Sweet 
Williams, *Primrose-trees. 1760 J. LER /afrod. Bot. App. 

24 Primrose-trec, Oevothera. 1605 Snaks. Macd. it. til ot 
some of all Professions, that goe the *Primrose way to th’ 
enerlasting Bonfire. 1817 Scorr //arofd v. xiv, Chief they 
lay Their snares beside the primrose way. 388a Garden 
2 Dec, 481/1 A large... flower of a soft *primrose-yellow, 

8. From the association of the flower with the 
memory of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who died 19th April, 1881: Primrose Day, the 
anniversary of that event; Primrose League, 
a political association formed in 1883, in memory 
of Lord Beaconsfield and in support of the principles 
of Conservatism as represented by him. Hence, in 
sense ‘of the Primrose League’, Primrose dame, 
habitation, knight: see the sbs.; so Primrose 
associate, banner, circle, lady, literature, etc. 

1883 (¢/dZe) Primrose League. 1886 Sir A, Bortuwick in 
19th Cent. July 39 The badges are..an absolute introduc- 
tion into all Primrose Circles. 1890 (¢7¢4:) A Little Prim- 
rose Knight, a story of the autumn of 1885, by a Primrose 
Dame. 1891 Pal? Mall G. 2 Dec. 6/2 In the accompany- 
ing cartoon a Primrose dame is depicted fastening a prim- 


rose posy into Mr. Chamberlain's button-hole. 1898 IVestz2, 
Gaz, 9 ee 8/1 Although Sir George Birdwood has never 


ublicly claimed any credit in that direction, we are, we 

lieve, not very wide of the mark in suggesting that he 
was the originator of ‘ Primrose Day ‘. 

B. as adj. Of primrose colour. 

1844 Wiis Ledy Fane u. 366 Serene in faultless boots 
and primrose glove. 185: G, Merreoita Love in Valley 
xxv, Soft new becch-leaves, up to beamy April Spreading 
bough on bough a primrose mountain. 

(Note. The history of this word and its original applica- 
lion are obscure, The designation ‘first ’ or ‘earliest rose' 
is not very applicable to the flower, which in no respect 
resembles a rose in colour, form, or habit of growth. And 
if ‘rose’ be taken as vaguely lea yous with ‘ flower’, 
the primrose is not manifestly the ‘first flower ‘ of spring. 
The same holds good of the F. Arfmevére or cowslip, which 
flowers still later chan the primrose. The L. Arima rosa is 
not known before ¢1450 (in A/phita: see Primvuca), which 
is later than the Eng. word, ‘The It. Arima rosa, in Florio, 
is of uncertain age. In OF., pritmerose is cited only from 
some MSS. of the Geste des Lohérains, and from Perceval, 
both of x2th c. The meaning is uncertain; though, as other 
MSS. of the Lohérains have the variant Arzmrevorre (mod. F. 
ice cowslip), the flower meant ny possibly have 

en the cowslip or the primrose. According to Bouillet 
Dict, des Sciences 1862-3, and Littré 1863-72, Arimerose is 
a synonym of fasse-rose, popularly or locally applied to the 
Hollyhock, and to the Rose Campion (Lychuts Coronaria); 
but Jrimerose is not recognized as an existing name of any 
flower in La Flore des Jardins et du Champ ol Le Maoulet 
& Decaisse, 1855. Historical connexion between the OF, 
and the rsth c. Eng. word is thus uncertain. The original 
application in Eng. is obscure; the 15th c. vocabularies and 
glossaries use it to gloss /iewséviea7, a plant noted in Roman 
ea for its white flowers (now identified as the Parvet, but 

y early glossists taken to be a herb); but as /igustrun 
is also glossed by cows/epe, cowslope, and one explanation 
af Aryarrose in Promp. Parv. is Arima (and in Cath. Ang! 
Primula veris), it is fairly certain that by the middle of 
the xsth c. grimvose was applied to ane or both species of 
Primula. Palsgrave it 1s, like prima rosa in Alphita, 
identified with Preterote, which in parts of Normandy is 
now a name of the primrose. In Turner's Lidel/us and 
Names of Herbes, primrose is certainly a Primula and 
prob. the primrose; in Lyte, 1578, itis figured and is there 
clearly the primrose (though the ‘cowslippe, oxelippe, and 
prymerose' are all included as ‘kindes of Primeroses’}, See 
also Vote to Paimuta.] 

Primro'se, v. [f. prec.: cf. BLACKBERRYING 
vbl. sb. and Nur v.1.] ¢nir. To look for, or 
gatber, primroses; esp. in pht. fo go (a) prim- 
rosing. b. humorously (see prec. 8), To speak at 
or take part in Primrose League gatherings. 

1830 Miss Mirroro in L’Estrange Z7/ (1870) IT. 301, T.. 
had gone toa copse primrosing. 1887 Pad! Mal/G. 9 Sept. 
4/2, perative farming is a good deal better than ‘ prim- 
rosing', 1888 Afanchester Courter 19 Apr. gi? One section 
of the Unionist party went primrosing with Mr. Smith. 


Primrosed (pri‘mréuzd), a. [f. Primrose sd. 
+-ED2,] Abounding in primroses; covered or 
adorned with primroses. 

Vou, VII. 
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165g HI. Vaucuan Siler Seint. 1. Regeneration, Ik was 
high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung with 
shade. 19777 Warton ffamilet 35 Or through the primros‘d 
coppice stray. 1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVI. 714 On prim- 
rosed bank and brae, 

Primrose peerless. [See the two words.] 

+1. Originally used in the senses of the two 
words: A peerless or unrivalled primrose; usually 
fig.: sce Primrose sé. 3. Obs. rare. 

1523 Sketton Gari, Laure? 1447 This ieloffer ientyll, 
this rose, this lylly flowre, This primerose pereles. 1542 
Bare dZpsé. Zatz. (1545) Div, Holye Phomas Becket wold 
sumtyme for his pleasure make aiournaye of pylgrymage to 
the prymerose peerlesse of Stafforde. [¢ Se Bug. 
bears. ii. 3 in dlrehiv Stud, Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVAUIL 
307 Old Brancatio hath a passing pereles primrose to his 
danghter.] : é 

2. A name formerly given to the species of 
Narcissus, including the wild daffodil; now spec. 
to Narcissus biflorus, the two-flowered narcissus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. 1. 211 These pleasant flowers are 
called..in Latine, Varcissus..in Englishe, Narcissus, white 
Daffodill, nnd Primerose pierelesse. 1597 Gerarnn /ferdal 
t Ixxy. § rg. 114 Generally all the kindes are comprehended 
vader this name Vare/ssus, called..in English Daffodilly, 
Daffodowndilly, and Primerose peerelesse. 1599 — Cataé. 
Aré., Narcissus Prsanus, tralian Daffodill, or Primerose 

ccrelesse. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 74 Bearing .. 

lowers..of a pale whitish Creame colour,.. (which hath 
caused our Countrey CGentlewomen, | thiuke, to entitle it 
Primrose Veerlesse’. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pf. V. 237 
‘Yhis beautiful species, the Primrose-peerless of old writers. 
1866 Treas. Hot., Primrose peerless, Narcissus difforus. 

Primroser (pritmrduzo1). [f. Prinnose sd, + 
-ERL] a. One who seeks or gathers primroses. b. 
Political slang, An adherent of the Primrose League. 
So Primrosery, Pri‘mrosism, the principles and 
practice of the Primrose League. 

1885 Pall Mati G.6 May 3/2 What in Dawson's day was 
figurative only has by the Primrosers been made literally 
true. 1886 Sa’. Rev, 20 Nov. 683/2 The ‘ Liberal League for 
the Association of Men and Women’ in fighting Primrosism. 
1897 Hest, Gas. 20 Apr, 2/2 Primrosery is not so mucha 
reasoned faith as a social cult. 

Primrosy (pritmrduzi’, 2, [ff Priwrose sd, + 
-y.) Abonnding in or characterized by primroses; 
resembling a primrose, primrosc-coloured. 

18a6 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. 11. 47 (Copse) Primrosy is 
the epithet which this year will retain in my recollection. 
1880 J. Hatron Three Recruits wu. vi, April surely used to 
be a gayer, brighter, and more primrosy month. .than it is 
now. 1882 Marc. VeLey Damrocles \11. 39 A trifle pale... 
Almost primrosy, isn’t it? 

b, Aumorous, Of, pertaining to, or having the 
character of the Primrose League. 

1890 Daily News 2 See 6/5 Salvation will no more 
come to him by class legislation than it has reached him by 
doles ecclesiastical or Primrosy. 1904 Sat. Rev. 16 July 
66 The meeting was distinctly Primrosey in its enthusiasm 
and adornments, = 

Primsie (primzi), a. Se. rare. [f. Prin a] 
Demure, formal, precise. 

1785 Burns Halloween ix, Poor Willie, wi bis bow-kail 
runt, Was brunt wi’ primsie Mallie. 

+Primstaff. Obs. Also 9 primestaff; /. 7- 
primstaves. [Sw. primstaf/, Norw. and Da. prim- 
stav, Icel. primsiafr (in text of ¢1200), f. prim 
PriMe 50.1 + staf-r stave, letter.] The Icelandic and 
Scandinavian name of a clog almanack. (Partly 
in Eng. form in Evelyn and Plot, and in mod. 
Dicts., bnt never in Eng, use.) 

166a Evetvn Chalcog?. (1769) 38 Runic writings, or engraven 
letters, as in their simstoc or primstaf. 1686 Plot Stafordsh, 
19 By the Norwegians .. [wooden Almanacks] are call'd 

rimstaves,..the principall, .thing inscribed on them, being 
the Prime or golden number. /67d. 420 The Primstafof the 
Norwegians. 

Primula (prismis3). Bot. [2. med. L. primula, 
fem. of prinil-us, dim. of préme-zs first ; originally 
in the name primudla véris ‘little firstling of spring’, 
applied by tor app. to the Cowslip, but at an 
early date also to the Field Daisy, perh. as an 
earlier spring flower, or because both plants were 
from their supposed virtnes known as herba para- 
dysis. Matthioli in 1565 confined Prémzula verdes 
to the Cowslip; Linnaeus adopted Primula as a 
generic name, and made Premu/a veris a species, 
including three subspecies, P. veris officinalis the 
Cowslip, P. v. e/atior the (true) Oxlip, 2. v. acaulis 
thePrimrose; but theseare now generally considered 
as three species. See Note below.] 

A genus of herbaccons, mostly hardy, perennial 
plants, of low growing habit, having radical leaves, 
and yellow, white, pink, or purple flowers mostly 
borne in umbels; chiefly natives of Europe and Asia, 
and eultivated in many varieties. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The species of primula 
enumerated by Mr. ‘fournetort, are these [etc]. 1834 Mars. 
Someavitie Connex, Phys. Sc. xxvii. a) 303 Ou the 
lofty range of the Himalaya the primula, the convallaria, 
and the veronica blossom. 1841 Penny Cycl. XEX. 3/1 The 
Primula, Anagallis, [etc.},..are the gayest of the genera, 
some of whose species arefoundin almost all gardens. 188a 
Garden 18 Feb. 121/3 Qne of the finest varieties of the 
Chinese Primula yet produced, ,was shown. 

[Note Primula veris occurs ¢ 1101 in Regimen Sanitatis 
Salerani, app. in a list of plants supposed to cure paralysis; 


PRIMUM MOBILE. 


‘Salvia, Castoriumque, Lavendula, Primula veris, Nastur- 
tium, Armoracia, hace sanant paralytica membra', in which 
Primula veris appears to mean the Cowslip, often called 
Verba Paradysis. Put both names appear also to have 
been applied 10 other plants. ‘Fhus the Stvonoma Bartho- 
fomel a 1387 (Aneed, Oxon, 1882) has, p. 23, ‘Merde 
faralists, t. coustop, alia est a primula veris '; also, ‘ //erda 
Sancti Petri,primula veris idem“; and, p. 35, $ 2rinindaveris, 
herba Sti. Petri idem, solsequium idem, alia est ab herba 
paralisi'’, Adphita 21450 (claecd. O.von. 1887) identifies 
Primula verts with the coinmmon [ield Daisy; thus (p. 146) 
‘Primula ueris, prime rosa idem, gall. et angi. manreralel 
Respice in consolida minor. (p. 45) Consolida minor, 
primula ueris idem, ossa fracta concolicdat, gallice, le petite 
consoude, angl. dayseghe [44.5, waysegle] uel bonwort uel 
brosewort. Respice in wenti minor. (p.190) Venti minor, 
consolida minor idem, an. Bonwrt, a, dayesegh.' The 
difference of opinion is also hinted by Simon Januensis, 
Clants Sanationis (a 1400, ed. Venice 1496) ' Passeredia, 
primula veris, herba paralisis idem, ut volunt quidam 
Primula veris was identified with the daisy in the Ortas 
Sanitatis (Augsh. 1486), and by the 16the. botanists 
3runsfels, Lonicerus, Tragus, and Fuchs, several of whom 
figure the eae Parkinson 7/ieat. Rot. 531 gives the 
name to both the daisy and the primrose. Uteronynus of 
Brunschwygk, 1531, says that there were three plants called 
lherba paralysis, of which If. paralysis minor was the 
Daisy, and “J, paralysis major was Primula veris, 
Matthioli 1565 has ‘Bas vulgaris notitie plantas, que qui- 
busdam Sractea_ ce. nlf Jef. KF. concen cowslip], officinis 
Privnfa verts, Germanis Claves Sauct? Detrt, nonnullis 
herba paralysis appellantur', and figures the Cowslip as 
Primuda veris. “the names Claves SU. Petri, Herba SU. 
fletri, St. Peter's wort, and Ger, Schfisselhlunte, ave due to 
the resemblance of a cowslip head to a bunch of keys ] 
lence Primuta‘ceous v., belonging to the natural 
order Primelaceat, of which /rimuéa is the typical 
genus; Pritmulin Chem, [-1N 1] (see quots.). 

1840 Penny Cycl X1UX.3/1 The *Primulaccous order con- 
sists of herbaceons plants inhabiting the temperate parts of 
the world, in moist situations. 1851 Guexsy //andok. Fl. 
Gard, 46 Pretty little plints of the primulaccous order. 
1837 K. 1), THomson in Srit. Ann. 352 *Prinindin.—When 
the roots of the eee verés or cowslip are digested in 
water or spirit.a bitter tincture is obtained—the spirituous 
solution deposits after a considerable time by spontaneous 
evaporation many small prismatic crystals—these are primu- 
lin mixed with some vegetable matter, 1897 Wateralist 45 
An acrid principle called primulin. 

i aes rd aurea 

| Primum frigidum (praitmém frisdzidim). 
Oés. [L.,first cold.] Absolute or pure cold, which 
Parmenides (¢ 450 B.C.) accounted an elementary 


substance; the origin or source of cold. 

1626 Bacon Sylu2z § 69 ‘Fhe Earth being (as hath beene 
noted by some) Primus: Frigid, 1665 BOvLE frp. J/ist. 
Cold xvii. § 2, F think, that, before men bad se hotly dis- 
puted, which isthe /yfarai Frigidun, they would havedone 
well to inquire, whether there be any such thing or no. 

|| Primum mobile (praitmsm mowbilz). [med. 
L.,, lit. ‘ first moving thing’, L. primz-us first, mobilis 
movable: see PRIME a. and MoBILE 56.1 and a. 

Primum mobile (also prinus niotus, priutus motor) was 


an it-1ath c. rendering of the Arabic al w) srell 
p) 2 


almuharriz alawival, the first mover or moving (thing), 
cited from Avicenna (@ 1037) by Shahrastini (@ 1153). ‘Ihe 
L. occurs in Thomas Aquinas Comanent, in Aristot. De 
Cala. ix. § 1, xv. § 73 also in John of Holywood (de 
Sacrobosco) 1256.] 

1, The supposed outermost sphere (at first reckoned 
the ninth, later the tenth), added in the Middle 
Ages to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and 
supposed to revolve round the earth from east to west 
in twenty-four hours, carrying with it the (eight or 
nine) contained spheres. Cf. Mopice sé. 1, and 
MovaBLy 5d, 1. 

[1zs6 Jou. ne Sacroposco Sphera Mund? (Paris ¢ 1500) 
Aij, Sphera diuiditur..secundum substantiam in spheras 
novem, sc. Spheram nonam que primus motus siue primum 
mobiledicitur, et inspheram stellarum fixarum que firmamen- 
tum nuncupatur, et in septem spheras septem planctarum, 
ex39x Cuaucen Astrolabe 1. § 17 This equinoxial is cleped 
the gyrdelle of the firste Moeuyng, or elles of the angu/us 
primi motus vel primi mobilis.| 1460-7a Bk. Quintessence 
(1889)26 Philosofirs puttyn gsperis vndirewritten; hut Dininis 
putten be tenbe spere, where is heuyn empire,..in be whiche 
1s crist..and also owre lady, & seyntis pat arasen with 
criste. Pe first spere of peg is clepid ‘primum mobile’, be 
first mevabil thyng. 1gsg W. CunnixcHam Cosmagr. Glasse 
to The .x. heauen or Primum mobile, comprehendeth the 
.ix, beauen callid also Cristalline. Zéfd. 12 And that, which 

w call the eight heaven, they name primum mobile. 1669 

TURMY Mariner's Mag. 1. ii, 13 The Motion of the Moon 
is. caused by the diurnal swiftness of the Primum Mobile. 
1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 18 He is always 
looking upwards; yet dares believe nothing above Primum 
Mobile, for ‘tis out of the reach of his Jacob's Staff. 16g0 
Levsourn Curs. Afath. 45 Others are of Opinion that they 
[comets] are fiery Meteors, generated of copious exhalations 
from the Earth and Sea,..elevated to the Supreme Region 
of the Air, and hurried about by the swift Motion of the 
Primum Mobile. 1733 P. Snaw tr. Bacon's Nou. Org. t. \x, 
Of the former ia ‘dl e. Names of Things that have no 
Existence] are such as Fortune, the Primunt Mobile, the 
Orbs of the Planets, the Element of Fire, and the like Fig- 
ments; which arise from imaginary false Theories, bo Lp. 
Linosay Sé. Chr. Art I. p, xxxii, Beyond the region of fire.. 
succeeded the spheres of the seven planets 5.. the firmament, 
or eighth heaven ;..the crystalline, or ninth heaven ;..and 
the primum mobile, a void;—the whole, continually re- 
volving round the earth, and encompassed in their turn by 
the empyrean, 2 

2. iransf. and fig. A prime source of motion or 
action; an original cause or spring of activity; 


a prime mover, mainspring. Cf. Mover mae Be 


PRIMUS. 


r6rz2 G. Catvert in Crt. & Tésnes Fas. [ (1248) 1. 191 You 
know the prinztent mobile of our court, by whose motion all 
the other spheres must move, or else stand still. 1655 Mra. 
Worcester Cent. /ev. § 98 An Engine so contrived that 
working the Prinient sobile forward or backward, upward 
or downward, circularly or corner-wise, to and fro, streight, 
upright or downright, yet the pretended Operation con- 
tinveth, and advanceth. 1673 Kirkman Unducky Citizen 
207 My Son, keep thou ready Money in thy Pocket: this is 
the primum Alodile of all their Science of thriving. 1753 
Haswav Trav, (1762) 11. 1x. ii. 216 Their religion, which 
the Mahommedans consider as the basis and primum mobile 
of political government. 1768-74 Tucker £4. Nat. (1834) 
11. 670 Each man's own satisfaction, interest, or happiness, 
is the primym mobile or the first spring of al! bis schemes 
and all his actions, 1802-12 Bestuam Ration, Fudic. 
Evid. (1827) V1. 285 Modified by the other known primum 
mobiles, or causes of motion and rest. 1864 Layer Foly 
Rom, Ling, xv. (1889) 255 There must, in every system of 
forces, he a ‘ primum mobile ’, 

| Primus (proitmés), a and sd, [L. primus 
first: see PRIME @.] 

A. adj, First (in time, age, order, or importance); 
original, earliest; chief, principal. 

1. In Latin phrases, as primus inter pares, first 
among equals; Artimus mofor, prime mover, the 
original souree of motion or action; primus 
secundus (lit. ‘rst second’), some game, 

1813 J. Anams Let. fo Feferson 12 Nov., Mr. Dickinson 
was “prints inter pares, the bellwether, the leader of the 
aristocratical flock. 1887 Afhenxumt 16 Apr. 507/1 The 
sovereign, relatively, was but prtvins fnter poe closely 
connected by origin and intermarriage with a turbulent 
feudal nobility, ¢1g92 Martowr Jew of Malta i. ii. Wks. 
(Rildg.) 150/1 The plagues of Egypt, and the curse of 
heaven..Inflict upon them, thou great *Primus Motor! 
1617 J. Cuanmertain in Crt. & Times Fas. 7 (1848) 13.9 
Now the primus wzoter of tbis feasting, Mr. Comptroller, is 
taking his leave of this town. «@ 1670 Hacket Adp, Williams 
ni, (1693) rx You have said somewhat, .concerning the last 
Parliament, somewhat of the Privtus sofor, and Divine 
Intelligence which enliv'd the same. 1584 R. Scot Dyscoz. 
IPiteticr, xi. x. (1886) 159 It [lottery] is a childish and 
ridiculous toie, and like unto childrens plaie at * Prins 
secuadus, or the game called ‘The philosophers table. 

2. In some boys’ schools, appended to the snr- 
name to distingnish the eldest (or the one who has 
been longest in the school) of those having the 


same snrname. Cf, Mason a. Fe. 

1796 T. Ronains Drary (1886) 1. 6 My classmate Romeyn 
primus, was, T hear, quite unwell. 1826 Disnarur fre, 
Grey 1. tii, ‘ Mammy-sick ', growled Barlow frincus. 

B. sé. In the Scottish Episcopal Chureh: The 
presiding bishop, who is chosen by the other 
bishops, and has certain ceremonial privileges, but 
no metropolitan authority. Hence Pritmus-ship, 


the position or dignity of the primus. 

1860 i: Gaapyea Faiths Iiortd 11.830,'2 Scottish Episcopal 
Chorch.. .Oae of the bishons is elected primus or chief bishop 
during pleasure, there having been no archbishops in Scot- 
land since the Revolution, 2899 J. Wornswoarn ego tee 
C. Wordsw. v. 178, 1 wrote to the Primus, Bishop Gleig. 
fbid. 156 The second [year] was the beginning of the reign 
of King George HJ, and of the Primus-ship of Bishop 
William Falconar. 

Primwort. fot. [f. Prim-rose or prim-ula + 
Wort.) In //. Lindley’s name for the Natural 


Order, Printulacer. 

1846 Lixnotry Meg. Kingd. 644 The Order of Primworts. 
fbid. 645 Primwortsare uncommon within the tropics. 1866 
in Treas. Bot. 927/2. 

? Incorrectly stated by some to be an old name of the 
Privet or Primprint. — 

Primy (prei‘mi), a. rare. [f. Prime sé,+-y.] 


That is in its prime. 

x602 Suans. /favt. 1. ili. 7 A Violet in the youth of Primy 
Nature; Forward, not permanent; sweet not lasting, 1828 
Blackw. Mag. XXI111. 536 Sent forth..by those of power- 
ful and primy manhood. [18a Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 142 
The youth of primy nature is gone by.] 

+ Prin, Sc. Ols. rare—'. [Origin unknown.] 
Some appliance for catching fish. 

1469 Se. Acts Fas. F/1 (1814) 1. 96/2 Fisch. .ar distroyit 
be cowpis narow massis nettis prinnis set in to Reueris that 
has course to be sey or set within be flude merk of be Seye. 


, 


[189a Cocnaan-Patrick AMfedizval Scot. vi. 70 The act of | 


1469 prohibiting the use of ‘conps', narrow mesh nets, and 
prins in rivers running into the sea.] 
rin, obs. or dial. var. PrEEN sé., v.1 and 2, 


+ Prina-do. Oés. s/ang. [Origin obsenre. 

Tn form it might be a corruption of Sp. freffada‘ pregnant 
woman’; but the sense does not favour this.] 

? Some kind of female sharper or impostor. 

1620 Dexkre Dreame (1860) 38 Base heapes tumbled 
together, who all yell'd Like bandogs tyed in kennels: 
high-way-standers, Foists, nips, and tylts, prinadoes, bawdes, 
pimpes, panders. 1631 Baatuwait Whtmeres 12 You shall 
see him guarded with a Janizarie of Costermongers, and 
Countrey Gooselings: while his Nipps, Ints, Bungs and 
Prinado's, of wbom he holds in fee, ofttimes prevent the 
Lawyer by diving too deepe into his Clients pocket. 1658 — 
Flonest Ghost, Chym. Apé 231 Flankt were my troups with 
bolts, bands, punks, and panders, Pimps, nips and ints, 
Prinado's. ‘ 

Prince (prins), 56. Also 3-6 prynce, 4 prines, 
pryns, prines, preins, 4-6 prins(e, 6 prynse, 
Sec. prence. [a. I’, prince (12th c. in Littré) 
= Pr prince, ad. L. princeps, -cip-em adj, first; as 
sb. the first or principal person, a chief, leader, 
sovereign, prinee; f. Arim-zs first, PRIME a. + -cip-, 
from capere, -cipére to take. 


| prince of be world calles, 


1370 


As applied in sense x, it prob. came down from Roman 
usage under the principate and eimpire: see Princrrs, and 
cf. Hor. C. 1. 2. 50, Ovid P. 1. 2. 23, lac. Act. x.) 


I. In primary general sense. 
1. A sovereign ruler; a monarch, king. Now 


arch, or rhetorical, 

a@xza5 St. Marker. 2 Of bat hedene folc patriarke ant 
prince. @r225 Leg. Kath. 578 Da onswerede be an swide 
prudeliche, bus, to pe prude prince. crz90 5S. ng. Leg. I. 
20/32 He dude him sone bringue To be prince of Engelond 
Abelston pe kyngue. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 811 God 
by-sechep to eee soueraine prinse. c 1380 Wycuie JI’és. 
(1880) 375 Seculer lordis, pryncis of pe worlde. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 7371 Then partid the prinsis,and the prise 
dukes, c1qgo York Myst. xy. 7 Preved pat a prins with- 
outen pere. 1536 Cad. Anc. Kec. Dublin (1889) 1. 498 We 
most umbly desyre youre grase to he oure solester to oure 
prynse. xigsz 24. Com. Prayer, Contuaunion, Prayer Ch. 
Altl, We beseche thee also to saue and defende all Christian 
Kynges, Princes, and Gouernoures. a@1ssg L.vNDESAY 
Fragedy 344 Improdent Prencis but discretioun, Hauyng 
in erth power Imperiall. 1607-12 Bacon fiss., Hutpire 
(Arb) pay Princes are like the heavenly bodyes which cause 
good, or evill tymes, and which have much veneration, but 
noe rest. 1774 Goupss, Vat. Hist. (1776) VY. 398 These 
animals are often sent as presents to the princes of the east. 
1861 ‘Tackeray Four Georges 1. (1904) 29 In the good old 
times. noblemen passed from Court to Court, seeking service 
with one prince or another, 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 738/1 
The emperor of Russia, the queen of England, and the 
king of the Belgians are equally princes or monarchs, and 
the consorts of emperors or kings are princesscs. 

+b. Applied to a female sovereign. Ods, 

1560 Grstr Serv. in H. G. Dugdale 4c (1840) App, 2 191 
Let us low our prince (Q. Eliz.},. nothing thinking sayeng or 
doyng that may turne to hyr dyshonor, prayeng all way 
for hyr long and prosperus reigne. 1562 def 5 liz. cos 
Preamble, Vhe Reigns of the late Princes King Philip an 
Queen Mary. 581 W. Starroanp Zxam. Compl, i. (1876) 29 
Vea, the Prince,..as she hath most of yearely Renenewes,.. 
so should shee haue most losse hy this dearth. 1594 WitLomir 
Avisa (1880) 29 Cleopatra, prince of Nile. 1610 Hortano 
Canden's Brit. (2637) 511 Another most mighty Prince 
Mary Queene of Scots. 1650 Stapytton Sfrada's Low C. 
IWarres 1. 37: They had now been governed by female 
Princes for forty years together. 

c. In phrases and proverbs : see quots. 

1589 Greene Spanish Mfasguerado Wks, (Grosart) V. 266 
The tolly fellowes that_once in England lined like Princes 
in their Abbeies and Frieries. 1660 Preys Diary 1 Nov., 
We came to Sir W. Batten’s, where he lives like 9 prince. 


’ 
| 


1804 Lxrop. Mag. Jan. 33/2 UW 1..wonld send..a pound of 


good tobacco, T should make her husband as happy as a 
Prince. 1868 Yates Rock A head m. iii, ‘Princes and women 
must not be contradicted ‘, says the proverh. 

+2. One who has the chief authority; a ruler, 
commander, governor, president; also, the head 
man, chief, or leader of a trihe: cf. DUKE 1c. Ods, 

Prince of priests, chief priest, high priest. 

az225 Aucr. R. 54 Hire ueader & hire bredren, se noble 
princes alse heo weren, vilawes imakede. a 1300 Cursor Al. 
16903 Pe prince o pretstes o hair lagh went to pat monu- 
ment. 1377 Lancu. P. Pf. B. xix. 218 And pryde shal he 

ope, prynee ofholycherche. 1382 Wyctr A/a/?. ii. 6 Thon, 
Bethlem,..thou art nat the leste in the princis of Juda. 1382 
— Acts iv, 23 The princes [1388 the princis of preestis] and 
eldere men seiden to hem. /d/d. xviii. 8 Crispe..prince of 
the synagoge, bileuyde to the Lord. arqgo Ant. de la 
Tour (1906) 166 Whiche Iacob hadde .xij. sones that were 
the princes of .xij. lynages, 1535 CoveaDaLe Gen. xxxvi. 
40 Thus are the princes of Esau called in their kynreds, 
places & names. 16.. in Longfellow's Al. Standish App., 
It is incredible how many wounds these two prinses, Peck- 
suot and Wattawamat, received before they died. 


+b. A literal rendering of princeps in the Vulgate 
(Gr. dpx7) where the English Anthorized and Re- 


vised Versions have ‘ principality’. Ods. 

1382 Wycur £tes. vi, 12 For stryuynge is not to vs ajens 
fleisch and blood, but azens the princes [L. Arincifes, Gr. 
apyai] and potestatis, azens governours of the world of thes 
derknessis, [Tispace, Ceanmen, etc, rule; Geseva rulers; 
Rheims Princes, 1611 principalities.] 

3. One who or that which is first or pre-eminent 
in a specified class or sphere; the chief, the greatest. 


Cf. Kine sé. 6. 

erazs Serving Christ 39 in O. E. Afise. 91 Seynte peter 
wes prynce and pyned is on rode. ¢131g SHoannam Poenes 
iv. 306 Pat ober feend ofonde[envy] Hys pryns and cheuetayn, 
13.. Cursor Af. 28071 (Cott.), 1 will first at pride be-gin, pat 
prince es of all oie sin, 1484 Caxton Fables of Poge v, 
One named Hugh prynce of the medycyns sawe a catte 
whiche had two hedes. 1583 Fucke Dies. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 381 As though you were prince of the Critic? or 
Areopagifac. a1658 Ciuevetann Elegy B. Fouson 1 Poet 
of Princes, Prince of Poets (we, 1f to Apollo, well may pray 
to thee), Faver Ace. E. India & P. #3 Des Cartes, 
the Prince of Philosophy in this Age. 1783 oGantH Anal. 
Beauty viii. 47 Sir Christopher Wren,..the prince of archi- 
tects. x799 C. Winrea Let, in W. Jay Alem. (1843) 28 
Mr. Toplady called him [Whitefield] the prince of preachers, 
1891 Speaker 2 May 527/2 Gray is a prince of letter-writers. 
1896 Westin. Gaz. 31 aig 2/r The prince of Australian 
reptiles is the black snake. 

4. a. Applied to Christ, esp, in the phrase prince 
of peace. b, Applied to an angel or celestial being 
of high rank; sometimes (in /.) = PRINCIPALITY 5. 
(Cf. 2b, above.) ¢. Applied to Satan in the 
phrases prince of the air, darkness, evil, fiends, 
the world, etc, 

1300 Cursor AT, 9317 * Princs o pees’ sal man him call. 
1340 Hampots Pr. Conse. 1084 Parfor God him [the devil] 
i 1382 Wycur /sa. ix. 6 Fadir of 
the world to come, Prince of Pes. — Dan. x. 13 Mychael, 
oon of the first princis, came into myn help. /4/d. 21 No 


| 


| of ‘prince’ 


PRINCE. 


man is myn helper in alle these thingis, no bot Mishel, your 
prince. — Fo/s xii. 31 Now is dom of the world, now the 
prince of this world schal be cast ont. ¢1440 Aiphabet of 
Tages 293 So his sawle was broght vnto be prince of Hell 
syttand opon be pytt bra. 1573 L. Luovp Marrow of Hist. 
(1653) 3 That. Princes should be so misguided hy the Prince 
ofthe ayr. 1599 Suaxs. Aen. V, ut. iil. 16 Impious Warre, 
Arrayed in flames like to the Prince of Fiends. 1601 — A/’s 
IVedl 1. v. 44 The blacke’ prince sir, alias the prince of 
darkenesse, alias the diuell. ¢1800 CoLenipce Christias 
Carof, Peace, Peace on Earth! the Prince of Peace is born. 
1854 Fanra Oratory Hymns, St. Alichael, Hail, bright 
Archangel ! Prince of Heaven! 186x R, M. Bexson Ayan, 
* Praise to God Who reigns above’, Thrones, Dominions, 
Princes, Powers, Marshall'd Might that never cowers, 


II. Specific uses. 
5. spec. The ruler of a principality or small 
state actually, nominally, or originally, a feudatory 


of a king or emperor. 

Tn origin, app. a use of sense 2, describing a ruler who had 
no recognized title such as duke count, etc. First used of 
ltalian and Welsh, subseq. of German and other rulers of 
petty states. ‘he rulers of Wales, or its divisions, down 
to the r1th ¢, bore the title of ‘king ' (6renhin, vex); then 
the title sank to ‘prince’ (¢yzeysog, princeps). 

1z97_R. Grove. (Rolls) 11484 Lewelin prince of walis 
robbede mid is route. 1387 ‘revisa Higdex (Rolls) VIN, 
387 Kyng John mariede bis baast dou3ter to Lewelyn prince 
of Wales. 1432-s0 tr. Higden, Mart. Continx. (Rolls) VIU, 
438 A soore batelle was hade..betwene Edward prince of 
Aqnitanny and Henricus Bastarde occupyenge the crowne 
of Speyne. 1560 Daus tr. Séefdane's Comm, Pref, How he 
[Luther].. pleaded his own cause, before themperour and 
counsell vf princes. #éé@. 54, The Princes that were of 
the confederacie and league of Sweland..were these, Cesar 
as Prince of Austriche [etc]. 1617 Moryson /¢in. m. 193 
Not onely the Emperour, but also many Princes of 
Germany. . have ingly power in their owne Dominions, 
and these absolute Princes are so many in number, as 
a passenger in each dayes iourney, shall obserne one or two 
changes of Prince, Money and Religion. 1727-41 Cuamaras 
Cyet., Prince is also used for a person who is sovereign in 
bis own territory ; yet holds from some other, as his superior 
or lord, and pays homage or tribute to him, Thus all the 
princes of Germany are feudatories of the Emperor, 1845 
Ss. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. 1.377 Vhe hostility of the 
most able and prudent of all the princes of the empire was 
provoked. 1885 ucyel, Hit, XIX. 738/2 Princes regarded 
as the political chiefs of states are inferior to emperors and 
kings, and not necessarily superior to reigning grand-dukes 
or dukes 1885 JWAttaker’s Adm. 314/2 Bulgaria. Prince, 
Alexander (of the House of Hesse)...The Principality of 
Bulgaria is under the suzerainty of Turkey. 1890 /éfd, 
g1t/s Waldeck. Prince, George Victor, Prince of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont. 1900 /éid. 456/1 Native States of India... The 
States are governed hy their native Princes, Ministers, or 
Councils, with the help and under the advice of a political 
officer of the Supreme Government. 1905 /dfd. 595/1 Lippe, 
Principality of. Reigning Prince, Charles Alexander. 

6. A male member of a royal family; es. in 
Great Britain, a son or grandson of a king or 
queen. Also called prince of the blood (royal) 
(BLoop sé. 9). Prince Consort, the husband of a 
reigning female sovereign being himself a prince. 

In this sense originating in the title Prince of Wades, which, 
in the first instance, was simply a continuation of sense 5, as 
title of the deposed native Welsh princes; but being, from 
the reign of Edward 111, customarily conferred upon the 
eldest surviving son of the King or Queen of England, came 
to be associated with this relationship. The Prince of 
Wales was at first the only ‘prince’in England (see quot. 
1577); but in the reign of James I ‘ prince’ was extended 
to all the sons of the soverelgn, and under Victoria (with 
‘princess ') to all the grandchildren, being children of sons 
(quot. 1885). After che example of England, the equivalent 
been given, with some addition, to the 
heir-apparent to the throne in various countries, as crows- 
prince in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and Japan, prince 
tniperia’ in the French Empire of 1852-70, Prince of 
Asturias in Spain, Prince of Piedmont in Italy, etc. In 
most of these countries the title of prince is also given to 
male members of the reigning family. (This sense may have 
been partly influenced by Roman usage under the empire, 
in which ihe title princeps guventutis ‘chief' or prince of 
the youth’, which was bestowed by the Equites upon the 
two grandsons of Augustus, was afterwards customarily 
conferred upon the probable successor to the throne on 
his first entry into public life.) 

€1305 Flent. Insurr.in Pol. Songs (Camden) 194 3elf] the 
Prince of Walis his lyf habbe mote. 1455 EF. CLeae in “our 
C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 5 The Queen.. brought my Lord Prynce 
fof Wales] with her. ¢1475 Hart. Contin. Higden (Rolls) 
VIII. 433 Edwarde sonne of kynge Edwarde, prince of 
Wales, saylede to Caleys. a 1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. 1V 
32b, The prince his sonne..entered into the chamber and 
toke away the crowne. /dfd., Leuyng behind him by the 
lady Marie .. Henry prince of Wales, Thomas duke of 
Clarence [etc.]. did, fen. VITT 9 On Newyeres daye, 
the first day of lanuary, the eens was deliuered of a 
Prince. 1563, etc. [see Brack Parxce]. 1577 Haarison 
England u, v. (1877) 3. 106 The title of prince dooth pecu- 
liarlie belong to the kings eldest sonne...The kings 
yoonger sonnes be but gentlemen by birth (ill they bane 
Teceiued creation of higher estate, to be either visconts, 
earles, or dukes) and called after their names, as_ lord 
Henrie, or lord Edward. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. £V, 1. iv. 83 
Health to my Soueraigne,.. Prince Iohn, your Sonne, dothe 
kisse your Graces Hand. 1610 — Ter. m1, i, 60, 1 am, 
in my condition A Prince (Miranda), 1 do thinke a King. 
61x — Wut. T. 1. iii. 13, 1 haue seru’d Prince Florizell,.. 
but now 1_am out of sernice. 1614 SELDEN ites Hon. 178 
After the Conquest, no special] title more then Primoagenifus 
filius Regis was for the Prince, vatill the name of Prince of 
Wales came to him, 1624 Massincea Parl. Love 3, iv, 
Next unto the princes of the blood, The eyes of allare fixed 
on you, 1707 CHamaratayne Pres. St, Fug. wt. vil. 102 
Prince George, Hereditary Prince gf Denmark and Norway. 
féid, 103 By the Articles of Marriage, he is declared to be 


PRINCE. 


received as one of the Princes of the Blood-Royal of 
Englaad. x7a5 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 4 When we speak of 
the Prince, we intead his Royal Highness George Priace 
of Wales. 1839 Lxcyet. Brit. (ed. 2. SIM: 513/2) he 
husbaad of a queea regaaat, as Prince George of Denmark 
was to Queen Anne, is her subject. 1885 Zncycl, Brit. 
XIX. 738/2 Ja Eagland..it was considered necessary only 
about a quarter of a ceatury ago to make express provision 
by royal autbority that the titles of ‘prince ' and ‘ priacess” 
should be enjoyed by the children of the sons as well as by 
the sons aad aughters of any sovereign of the United 
Kingdom. 1901 Daily Chron. g Nov. 3/1 Dukes of Coru- 
wall, like poets, are born; but the King alone can make a 
Prince of Wales. ; 
7. The English rendering of a title of nobility 
in some foreign countries, which, in Germany 
(when representing /7rs¢), France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, now ranks next below duke: see quot. 1885, 


1729-4t Cuasuers Cyl. s.v., The momeat a pope is | 


elected, all his relations become princes. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenci, iii. 2 Welcome, ye Princes and Cardinals, pillars of 
the church. 1831 Sir ty Sinccatr Corr H. 275 Prince 
Gabriel de Gagaria. This Priace held a high office at 
Moscow,—that of ‘ Procureur de Senat'. 1885 [Artaker's 
Adm, 322/1 Yhe German Eanpire...Cliancellor, Otto, Prince 
Bismarck. 1885 Lacycl. Brit. XIX. 739/1-2 In Germany 
and Austria the title of ‘ prince‘ is represented by ‘ Priaz’ 
when it appertains to the members of imperial aad royal 
families..and by ‘ Fiirst’ when it appertains to the imem- 
bers of .. aoble families... According to its identification 
with ‘ Prinz’ or ‘ Fiirst 'it isa higher or lawer dignity thaa 
" Herzog’ (duke). /d/d., In Spain and Portugal we are aot 
aware that the title of ‘prince ' has ever been conferred oa 
a subject outside of the royal family cxcept in the well- 
known case of Godoy, Prince of the Peace, : 

b. Applied as a title of courtesy in certain 
connexions to a duke, marquis, or earl, 

1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. St. Eng. i. iii, 273 Duke... His 
Title is Graces and Bein atten unto may be Stiled, 
Most High, Potent and Noble Prince... Marquis... Vis 
Title is Most Noble, Most Honourable, and Potent Prince. 
1851 Burke's Peerage \atrod.12 He [aa earl or marquis] bears 
also, upon some occasions, the title of ‘Most Noble and 
Puissaat Priace'. 1898 Whitaker's Vitled Persons Introd. 
1o A Duke is styled ‘Most Noble’, or more commonly 
*Your Grace’; but ia very formal language he can be 
spoken of as‘ The Most High, Potent, aad Noble Prince’. 
fvid. it The style of a Marquess is ‘Most Honourable’, 
not ‘Most Noble‘, though it is stated that in some formal 
descriptions both he and an Earl may be termed ‘ Most 
Noble and Puissant Prince’. A 

e. Prince of the (Lfoly Roman) Church, a title 
applied to a Cardinal. 

(78a Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. x. 251 Cardinals. .have 
the rank of princes in the Church.] rgor Watker & Burrow 
Cal. Neunnan x. 145 His body was laid ia state with the 
insignia of a Prince of the Holy Roman Church, 


TIT. Transferred applications. 
es. ee to a queen-bee. Ods. rare—'. 
1609 C. 


utter Fem, Mon, v. (1623) N i, 1 obserued once, 
that the Prince being scarce ready, fell dowae from the 
stoole vnable to recouer hir wings, whereupon the swarme 
returned. She being put into the Hiue, the next day the 
swarme rose agatne and setled. 

+9. Chess. = Bisnor 58. 5. Obs. rare. 

1562 Rowsotuum Play Cheasts A iv, The Bishoppes some 
name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them Princes. 
/bid. Avj, Of the Bishop or Archer... The Spaniardes named 
him prince..for he is aerer vato the King and the Queac 
then any other of the Cheastmen. 

IV. attrib. and Cond. 

10. a. appositive, ‘that is a prince’: as prince- 
abbot, -angel, -duke, -god, -infanta, -foet, -pofpe, 
«priest, primate, -teacher. See also PRINCE-BISHOP, 
-ELECTOR, REGENT. 

1650 R. Staryiton Sivada’s Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether 
the King would allow him place, as a Prince-lafaata within 
the Cloth of State. 1656 Ean. Mono. tr, Boccalini's Advts. 
Jv. Parnass. \. Vix. (1674) 76 Apollo..created him Prince- 
Poet, and. .gave him the Royal Ensigns used to be given to 
Poets-Laureat. 1679 C. Nesse Antid. agst. Popery 92 
‘That Prince-fow) of the air, the Devil, 1865 T. I. Knox 
tr, Life H. Snso 28 As if he were a prince-angel. 1866-7 
Barinc-Goutp Cur. Myths Mid. Ages, Prester Fohn (1894) 
47 The papal epistle, .assures the Eastern Prince-Pope that 
his Christian professions are worthless, unless he submits to 
the successor of Peter, 1897 Prince-abbot [see Prixce- 
uishop]. 1908 H. A. L. Fisner Bonapartisms iii. 54‘ Moasicur 
L'Abbé’, said Napoleon to Dalberg, the subservient prince- 
primate. : fi 

b. simple attributive, ‘of a prince, princely’, as 
prince-dish, -humour; objective and obj. genitive, 
ele., as prince-killer, -pleaser, -queiler, }-ireacher, 

-worship; prince-killing adj.; instrumental, etc., 
as prince-it, -graced, -foyal, -protected, -proud, 
-ridden, -trodden a4js. 

41618 Svivester Woodsnan's Bear xxxvii, In the Crofte 
80 faire aad pleasant, Harbour of the *Priace-dish Pheasaat. 
1614 — Bethulia’s Resene wy. 197 From Powdred ‘Tresses, 
from forc’t Apish Graces, From *Prince-fit Pompe. 1s91 
— Du Bartas 1. vi. 655 Through Newbery, and_*Priace- 
Brac't Aldermaston. 160a Firzners, Agof 39 For maa- 
quellars pad *princekillers, traytours, and homicides, 1595 
Polimanteia (1881) 57 A Queene..more valiaat then *priace- 
killing Judith. a 1658 Syivester Afiracie of Peace xxxiv, 
Th'yerst most *Priace-loyal people..Are aow *Priace- 

treachers, 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie t viii. (Arb.) 32 
Poesie was a delicate arte, and the Poets them selues 
cunning *Princepleasers. a 1548 Haut Chron, Hen. VE 
135 b, The people. .found out the *princequellers, and thein 
brought to straight prisone. /d/d. [see Recicioz] 1), 16g2 
Persuasive to Compliance 16 His poor “prince-trodden 


people. 
it. Combinations with frisce’s; prince’s cord, 
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?a fabric resembling corduroy; prince’s mixture, 
a kind of snuff: see quot. 1858; prinee’s pine, 
(a) the Grey Pine, /%nus Bankstana; <b) = Pir- 
SISSEWA 3 prinee’s stuff, a corded textile material, 
? = prince's cord. Also PRINCE'S FEATHER, METAL. 

18:10 Sforting Mag. XXXVI 2zqo White *Prince’s-cord 
hreeches. 1836 Backwoods of Canada s24 A little rappee or 
*prince’s mixture added hy way of Sauce. 
Dict. Trade, Prince'semixture,a dark kind of snuff so called, 
which is scented with otto of roses. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 772/1 
Liquor kava kava .. composition, kava kava.., *prince’s 

ine.., golden seal.., tag alder.., and uva ursi. 1814 //ésé. 

nity, Oxford \\. 261 The gown of Bachelor of Arts is 
made of “priace’s stuff, with a full sleeve, 1825 in //ovte's 
“very-day Bh 1. 1334 ‘Yhe lord mayor of London .. the 
household now all wear black gowns,.. made of prince’s 
stuff faced with velvet. nies 

12. Phraseological combinations: Price Rupert's 
drop: see Drop sb. toh; also fig.; Jrince Rupert's 
(erron. Robert's) metal = Princk’s METAL, 

1695 Loud. Gas, No. 3121/4 The Drops kaown by the 
name of *Prince Rupert's Drops. 1849 Dana Geol. tii, 
(1850) 180 Nearly as brittle as a Prince Rupert's drop. 1878 
Emerson Afise. Papers, Fort, Rep. Wks. (Bohn) HL 395 
In Mr, Webster's imagination the American Union was a 
huge Prince Rupert’s drop..which will snap inte atoms if 
so much as the stnailest end be shivered off. 1698 Pércrt. 
Trans. XX. 170 The Buttons we wear. said to be made of 
” Prince Robert's Mettal. 1789 Chaméers’ Cyel, s.v. Zine, 
Compositions or alloys called tombac, similor, pinchbeeck, 
and ites metal... The English..called their invention 
Priace’s metal, or Priace Rupert's metal. 187g Kxtcut 
Dict. Mech, Prince Rupert's Metal, au alloy for cheap 
jewelry,..composed of copper, 75} 2iac 25. 

Prince (prins), 7 ? Obs. [f. prec. sb.J zur. 
with 7¢; To play the prince, carry onesclf as a 
prince. Also ref. 

e3sgo Greene Fr. Bacon i. 103 J'll to the court, and J'll 
prince itout. 1681 Saas, Cyd. un. iii. 85 Nature prompts 
them Jn simple and lowe things, to Prince it, much Beyond 
the tricke of others. 1656 S. H. Geld. Law 100 Whose 
Priaciples are to Prince themselves, and precipitate al sorts. 
1658 J. Hartincton Pop. Gov't. u. v, A Metropolitan.. with 
whoai nothing will agree but Princetng of it in the Senat. 

Princeage (prinstdz). rare. [f. Prince sd,+ 
-AGE.] Princes collectively. 

1846 Worcester cites J/onth. Rev. 

Pri‘nce-bi:shop. A bishop who is also a 
prince (sense 5); also one who (asin certain cases 
m Germany) enjoyed the temporal possessions 
and authority of a bishopric, with princely rank 
(= Ger. Fiirst-bischof: see PRInce sb. 7). 

_ 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, 1. v. § 3. 321 Durham. .with 
its highest poiat crowned aot oaly by the minster, but by 
the vast castle of the Priace-Bishop. 1879 IVAdétaker's 
Adm. 63 Family of Geo. III. ..2. Frederick, born 16th Aug., 

1763. was at the age of six months declared Prince-bishop 
of Osnaburgh. 1879 Excyed. Brit. X. q69/2 Vreslau (where 
the archbishop has the title of prince-bishop), 1883 H. A. 
Wesster ibid. XVI. 781/2 (Wontencgro) Vhe people chose 
their bishop as their chief. Priace-bishops or vladykas, 
elected by the people, continued to lead them..till 1697. 
1886 C. F. Pascoe London A Toxtay v. (ed. 3) 69 The 
Prince-Bishops and other small German potentates. 1897 
Fiiicet, etc. Bug. §& Geru. Dict. Furst-abt, ae : 
priace-abbot, priace-bishop, sovereign bishop (of princely 
rank, and bearing the title of priace). 

Pri-nce-craft. rare. t PRINCE 56, + CRAFT, 
after Ariestcraft.) The skill or art of a prince or 
ruler. Chiefly dysdogistic. 

174x Warsurton Div. Legat. V1.3 Princecraft or Priest. 
craft. 31862 M¢Dure Snasets Heb. Alount, 105 By con- 
summate art, or rather by unprincipled princecraft, he had 
undermined his father’s throne. 


Princedom (prinsdam). [f. as pree. + -pow.] 

1. The state or country ruled over by a prince; 
a principality. 

1560 WaitznornE Arie Warre 39 He that shall consider 
the partes of Europe, shall finde it to haue_ been full of 
common weales, and of princedomes,. .constrained to kepe 
ue the warlike orders. 1599 Sanovs Eurofee Spec. (1632) 
49 [ hey] are likely also to draw in the Princedome of 
Traasilvania, 1611 Coryat Cradities 573 Those frontier 
parts of their Princedomes. 1800 Coeripce Prccofom, 11. 
i, To me he portioas forth the priacedoms, Glatz And Sagan. 
1876 L. Tottemacne in Fortu. Rev. Jan. 119 About as 
populous as the priacedom of Monaco. _ . 

2. The position, rank, or dignity of a prinee; 
princehood ; princely power or sovereignly. 

1s60 WuiTEnoRNE Arte Warre x103b, He then that 
despiseth these studies, if he be a Prince, despiseth his 
Princedome. 1590 Spenser /. QO. u. x. 44 Next Archigald, 
who for his proud disdayne Deposed was from priacedome 
soverayne. 16:0 Br. Carteton Fuerisd, 11 The priacedome 
and double portion are generally acknowledged to belong 
tothe hirthright, 1854 Miuman Lag. Chr. vit. vi. (1864) LV. 
197 Some of all ranks up to priacedoms. 1871 Leho 
13 Dec., The abeyance of the Princedom of Wales. 

b. The personality of a prince. rave. 

1828 Scorr #, Af. Perth xvi, So please your princedom, 
I have yet far to go. 1832 Fraser's Afag. V. 542 A gigantic 
carter, .challeaged his princedom to box. 

3. = PRINCIPALITY 5. 

1667 Muton P. LZ, ul. 320 Under thee as Head Supream 
Thrones, Priacedoms, Powers, Dominions } reduce, 1814 
Cary Dante (Chandos) 239 In one orb we roll, One motion, 
one impulse, with those who rule Princedoms in heaven. 
1844 Me BrowninG Drama of Exite Pocms 1850 1. 18 
The angelic hosts, the alleges pomps, Thrones, domina- 
lions, priacedoms, rank on rank. 1899 C. Ie. Cement Angeés 
in Art 26 The Princedoms and Powers of Heaven ate repre- 
seated by rows and groups of angels. 
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Pri‘nce-ele‘ctor, (= Ger. Aurfirst.) One of 
the princes who elected the Holy Roman (German | 
Emperor; — Execror 3. Mence Pri‘nce-elector- 
ship, the office or dignity of a prince-cleetor. 

1560 Daus tr. Sfeidane s Conte. Pref., To ihe most excel- 
Tent Prince Augustus, Prince Electour, Duke of Saxon 
[cic]. 1606 G. Wlooncockn] Lites Huiperors in Lfist. 
festine Liv, Ferdinandus brother of Charles, was conse: 
erate Emper. in the towne of Franefort, by the Princes 
electors, 1624 Aphorisms of State in /larl, Mise. (1810) 
V. 511 Maximilian, the Duke of Bavaria, for the establish- 
ing the state of his prince-electorship, hath sought uato the 
wuthority uf the apostolical seat. 1692 WasHINGiaN tr. 
Mitton's Def. Pop. M.'s Whs. (1847) 352/2 The emperour of 
Germany never was summoned to appear before one of the 
prince electars, 1845 S. Ausuin Manke's fist. Ref 1. 37 
Whea the prince-electors proceeded to the vote, they swore 
that ‘according to the best of their understanding, they 
would choose the temporal head of all Christian people, 
é¢. a Roman king and future emperor’ 

+ Princehead. O¢s. [f. Princk 56, +-mEAD.] 
a. = Puincenoop 1. b. = PRixcepom 2b. 

1382 Weeur #rov, xxix. 2 Whan vapitous men han taken 
princehed [1388 prinshod] the puple shal weilen. 1382 — 
1 Cer. xv, 24 Le schal auoyde al princehede, and power, 
and vertu. 1486 Sik G, Have Law rms (S. TLS.) 4 The 
propheeyes. auaist worthy be verifyit in 30ur maist nable 
and worthy princehede. 1483 Cat’, . Laasd. egt/2 A Prynse- 
hede, archiau, principatus. 1535 Sinwart Cron, Scot. 
(Rolls) 1.2 Ane nobill bike his princeheid for to pleis. 

Princehood (pritnshud). (fas pree. + -Houb.] 

1. The condition, dignity, or dominion of a prince 
or ruler, Now rare. 

1382 Wye 1 Wace. xi. 27 Vhe kyng..ardeynide to hyn 
princehod [1388 prinschod] of presthod. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Seeret., Prie. Priv, 132 But Sum Pryncis ther hene, that. . 
hy coloure of har Pryncehode and coloured defense of the 
commynh Pepill, takya atte har taleat_ trew men goodis. 
axs48 HALL Chrom., dle. 1 F 98b, Promisyng and be- 
hishtyng, by the faith of his body and worde of his prince- 
hode. 1617 Cottins Def Hf. ééy 1 iii. 142 Their chiefdom 
or princehood ought to stand in the lone of such as are 
vader them. 1907 Daily Chron. 23 Sept. 3/6 Fhe feeling 
used to prevail that the Princehood should be limited to 
the great historicat families. 

th. = Princepum 1. Obs. rare7!. 

1565 Jewet, Def. A pol. 1. (1567) 403 Pipinus..gaue the 
Pope the Exarchate, or Princehoode of Raucana. 

+2. a. An order of angels or other spiritual 
beings: = Principatity §. b. Each of the three 
celestial hierarchies: = [llmnarcuy 1. O65. rare. 

1388 Wyceiwr Co/.i.16 Ether trones, ether dominaciouns, 
ether princeliodes, ethir poweris. 14g0-1530 Jéyrr. our 
Ladye 119 So are the nyne orders of aungels departed in 
thre pryacehoodes, as in thre hoostes. 

Princeite (pri:nsait), Name of a small re- 
ligious sect: see quots. 

1874in J. 11. Buunr Dict. Sects. 190a Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 
s.2 The Princeites, in whose Ark of the Covenant at Clapton 
oa Sunday evening the Second Coming of Christ was claimed 
to be realised, are the disciples of the late Rev. Henry James 
Priace. /dfd., The.. tenets of the Princeites and the rumoured 
life of the Agapemone were severely criticised by Hepworth 
Dixon in his * Spiritual Wives ‘, in 1868, 

Princekin (prinskin). [f) Prince 5. +-K1y.] 
A little, young, or diminutive prince. (Usually 
jocose or belittling.) 

18sg Tuackeray Newcomes liti, Every one of us..can 
point to the Priacekins of private life who are flattered aad 
were tippe 1858 Caruver Fred&. Géo i ii. 1. 25 ‘There 
have already been two little Priacekins, who are both dead. 
1894 Du Mavrier 7riféy [1.142 This genial, dainty, be- 
nevoleat little princekia. 

Princeless, a. save. [f. Princy 56, +-txss.] 
Without a prince; having no prince. 

@x661 Futter IVorthies, Rutland (1662) 1. 347 This 
County is Princeless, } mean affords no Royal Nativities. 

Princelet (pritnslét). [f. Price ae 
A little or petty prince; the ruler of a smal 
principality. 

168a T. Fratman Heractitus Ridens No. 73 (1713) Ha. 196 
The Princelet..employ’d his Eauissaries to auc all his 
Dependents to make their whole arene a agaiast the Lovers 
of the King aod Government. 1850 Kixestey Alt. Locke 
xxxii, German princelets might sell their country piecemeal 
to French or Russian! 1870 Lowect Asmong ny Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 325 Lassie «Nas librarian of one of those petty 
priacelets who sold their subjects to be shot at ia America. 
188a Athenzum 9 Dec. 767/2 Negotiations. with single 
Italian priacelets like Sigismondo Malatesta. 

+Princelihood. 03s. rare. [f. PRINCELY a. + 
-HOOD.] Princely condition or stale. 

1597 J. Kixc On Yonas (1618) 479 Whatsoeuer he had, 
making for honour and princelihood, that hee forsooke, 

Princelike (prinsjleik), @. (adv.) [f Prince 
56, +-LIKE.] Like or resembling a prince; charac- 
teristic of or suitable to a prince; princely, royal. 

1532 Hervet Acnophon's douse’. (1768) 56 He that can 
make them maisters, can make them princelyke, and able to 
be kinges. 1553 Even 7'reat. Newe ud. (Arb.} 33 ‘They 
interteined their gestes after a harbaros and beastly maner, 
which..semed to them princelike. 1360 Daus tr. Sleédane's 
Comm, 434 b, Crafis and policies, neitber commendable nor 
princelike. 1625 Bacon Char. Yas. 7 ia Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 158 Your Majestie’s maaner of Speech is indecd 
Prince-like. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvii. 498 Thou dost not seem 
the worst Of all the Greeks, but Prince-like and the first. 
1826 Scorr iVeodst. ii, I have outlived the kindest aad snost 
priacelike of masters. : q 

+B. adv. Ina princely manner; like a prince. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. xix. F vij, | ever set my fote- 
stepps fre princelike where none had gone. 1660-1 Perys 
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Diary 12 Jan., ¥ went home with Mr. Davis, storekeeper... 
and was there most prince-lke lodged. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Geraint §& Enid 545 Vhro’ these Princelike his bearing shone, 

Princeliness (pritnslinés). [f. PrinceLy a. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being princely. 

1571 Gotoine Calvin on is. xlv. 17 The princeleynesse.. 
consisteth not in the persons of men, but is referred to the 
head. 1637 Dastwick Lrtany 1 ee his princlynesse and 
royall munificence they have such power. 1813 L. unt 
in Lvaminer 1 Feb, 63/2 Vou have a certain indescribable 
air of Princeliness. 1872 Howetts IVeda, Fourn. (1892) 
66 The ridiculous princeliness of their state-room. 

Princeling prinslin). [f.Princysd. + -Ltve1.] 

1. A little or young prince. 

1618 Sytvester /'anare/nus 4 To see our Princeling with 
a name indewed. 1745 Younc Ref. Public Situation 
Ningd. 161 Shalla pope-bred prinecling craw! ashore, Re- 
plete with venom? 1862 11. Marevat Wear in Stveden 1, 
367 No new born princeling ever came into the world at so 
ul-omened a period for royalty. eee 

2. A petty prince; the ruler of an insignificant 
puneipality. 

1794 Coreripcr Nefig, Alusings 179 Leagued with these 
Wach petty German prince eh nursed ingure! 1874 Farrar 
Christ lx. WL. 372 Verod Antipas .. this petty princeling 
drowned in debauchery and blood. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 
64 His army reminds one of the famous war establishment 
of the older German princelings, 

Princely (prinsli), ¢@. [f. Prince sd. +-1tv1.] 

L. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a prince or 
princes (in various senses); held or exercised by 
a prince; royal, regal, kingly. 

1§03 Dungar VAistle §& Kose 118 He did thame ressaif 
with princely laitis, 1513 More Acé, /77, Wks. 59/1 She 
said also yt it was not princely to mary hys owne subject, 
1611 Suars, int. Tv. ii. 37 The Prince. is lesse frequent 
to his Princely exercises then sumer he hath appeared. 
1774 J.Bavanr Alythod (1. 439 Vhe Bull's head was esteemed 
aprincely hieroglyphic. 1845 S. Austin Aaake's Hist. Ref, 
TH. ant. iv. a9 To destroy the Council of Regency, which 
Hutten looked upon as the representative of the princely 
power, 1869 Freeman worm, Cong. UL xii. 177 Among the 
princely houses of Western Europe. 

2. That is a prince; of princely descent or royal 
rank ; royal, kingly. 

1582 Stanvucest A2nefs 1. (Arb.) 19 Too this princelye 
regent [Aolus) her suit ladie Luno thus opned. 1594 184 Pf. 
Contention (1843) 5 We thank you all for this great favour 
done In entertainment to my Princely Queen, 1769 Gray 
fastallation Ode 42 Princely Clare, And Anjou's heroine, 
1828 Scorr /. Af. Perth xxiii, ‘Vhe Constable's lodgings 
icceived the owner and his princely guest, 1867 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. 1. v. § 3. 321 Lhe sovereign powers enjoyed 
by the princely churchmen of the Empire. 

3. Like a prince, princelike ; having the appear- 
ance, manner, or qualities of a prince; dignified, 
stately, noble. 

1500-20 Dunbar Pecms \xxxviii. 49 Thy famons Maire, by 
prsncey governaunce, .. the mulith prudently. 1361 ‘T. 

SuRtoN Calvin's Zast. u. iii. (1634) 128 God .. furnisheth 
thase with a Princely nature whom he appointeth to beare 
governement. 1588 Cofy of Letter, etc. in Hart. Altse. 
(Math,) 11. 75 Praising her for her stately person and princely 
behaviour. 1793 Buxre Rew. Poticy Allies Wks. VIN. 149 
Jlis conversation is open,. .his manners graciuusand princely, 
1810 Scorr Lady of £. it. xxxii, [ see Ri yet, the princely 
boy! 1891 M. Conuxs Afrg. & Merch, 1. i. 3 A merchant 
might be princelier than he. 

transf, 1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's Life S. Af (ed. 2) 
1, 188 He was a princely old stag, carrying splendid horns 
and a beautiful coat of new hair. 

4. Like that of a princc; befitting or fit for 
a prince ; sumptuous, magnificent, munificent. 

1539 de? 31 Hen. VIII, ¢. 5 A goodly sumptuous beauti- 
full and princely manour, decent & convenient for a king. 
1555 Even Decades To Rar. (Arh.) 49 Vet gaue he a greate 
parte of bis glory to that Puoeely buyldynge. 1614 LaTHAM 
(¢étfe) Falconry or The Faulcons Lure and Cure: in two 
bookes,..published for the delight of noble mindes, and 
instruction of young Faulconers in things pertaining to this 
Princely Art. 1677 Evetyn Diary 10 Sept., My Lord..is 
given to no expensive vice but building, and to have all 
things rich, polite, and princely, 1688 R. Hotme Avmtoury 
ut, 372/1 The Jacobs Staff. .is a Princely Instrument being 
set forth in its Perfection. 1838 James Robber ii, The 
estates are princely. 1866 Neate Sequences & Hyntns 183 
Princeliest galleys bedropped the main, bound outward or 
inward. re Pal Mall G, 21 Nov. 6/1, 1am told in the 
newspapers that Sir E— G—'s gift of £ 250,000 is ‘princely’. 

5. Comb., as princely-loyal, -proud. 

1605 Svevesten Du Bartas u. iii. wv. Captains 1268 
O Peers, Princely-loyall Paladines. 1872 Tennvson Gareth 
§ Lyn. 158 Her own trne Gareth was too princely-prond 
To pass thereby. 

Princely, adv. Now rare. [f.as prec. + -Ly 2] 
In the manner of or befitting a prince; royally. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron. Edw, /V 234 The kyng. answered 
to i wordes so soberly, so grauelye, and so princely, that 
the Frenchmen their at not a littell mused. 1573 L. Luovo 
Marrow of dist. (1653) 25 ‘Thou shalt live rincely, thou. 
shalt injoy pleasures, 1668 H. More Div. Dial. u. xxi (1713) 
154 Some Vertnonsand Beautiful Virgin, Royaily descended 
and Princely attired. 1807 E. S. Baragtr Rising Sun 1. 
104 Georgy did go it till he got (according to the vulgar 
idiom) princely drunk. 1885 Howertts Silas Lapham 
I, 169 She wonld have gone to Kome..and lived princely 
there for tess than it took to live respectably in Bostoa. 


|| Princeps (ptinseps), @. and sé. Pl. prien- 
cipes (-sipiz). [L. princeps adj., first, chief; as 
sb, first man, first person, head man, chief, prince; 
f. prim-us first + -cep-s, -cip- f. capéye to take.] 
A. adj. First, original; spec. of a book, from L, 
phrase editio princeps original edition. 
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1809 Frariar Bibliomania 6 The Trinceps-copy, clad in 
blue and gold. 1815 Chron, in Aun. Meg. 66/2 No editio 
princeps of any classic. 1889 Jacoss Agsof 20 Eight coim- 
plete editions appeared within a year of the Aviuceps. 

b. Also frequent in L. phr. factle princeps 
(Cicero), indisputably the first or chief. 
a SOs 

1. The title under which Augustus Caesar and 
his successors exercised supreme authority in the 
Roman Empire: now generally used by historians 
instead of Lmperor (which, in its L. form 7yperator, 
originally denoted military command) to describe 
the constitutional position of the head of the state. 

Formerly supposed to be for priuceps senatus first man of 
the senate; now generally held to be for Srinceps civitatis 
first persou of the city or state. 

1837 Menny Cycl. 1X. 382/2 The term Princeps was adopted 
by Augustus as the least invidious title of dignity, and was 
applied to his successors. 1893 Buay fist. Roman Emp, 
ii. 15 A word was wanted, which without emphasizing any 
special side of the eitperons power, should indicate his 
supreme authority in the republic. Augustus chose the 
name priuceps to do this informal duty, /ééd. 17 The posi- 
tion of the new Princeps was fully established when he was 
acknowledged by both the senate and the army. /déd. 26. 

2. The name applied by Tacitus and by some 
medizeval Latin chroniclers and writers, and, after 
these, by some modern historians, to the head nan 
or chief of n pages, tribe, or small community in 
carly Teutonic times. He corresponded gencrally 


to the Old English ealdor or eakdorman (by which 


words the L. prtuceps was often rendered). 

See Tacitus Germ. xili, xiv; Hucbald lita S, Leduini in 
Suuhbs Const. #ésé. 1. iil. § 22, 44 note, etc. 

[e835 iesp. 2s. Ixvii. 28 (0...) Srincipes (gf, aldermen) 
luda... principes (aldermen) Zabulon, bid \xxxii. 12 Onuics 
frincipes corum (gé. alle aldermen heora). a 1000 Psaluts 
Ixvii. 25 (Thorpe) Principes luda..princifes Zabuton (tr. 


ealdormenn cac of Indan,.and ealdras cac of Zabulone). 
c1000 vEUfric’s Vee. in Wr.-Wiilcker 155/18 Princeps, nel 
comtes,ealdorman. a 1200 /bid. 53 19 Princeps, aldermon.] 

1874 Stuass Const. Hist. (1875) 1ii.§ 14. 24 Outside of his 
official authority, the chief or only privilege of the princeps 


was the right of entertaining a cowitatus...Vhe princeps 


provided for them horses, arms, and such rongh equipment 
as they wanted, /Afd. § 16, 29. /did. ili, § 22. 44 Over 
each of their (the heathen Saxons’) local divisions or fagi.. 
a single prvnceps or chieftain presides, 

3. cllipt. for editto princeps: see A, 

Prince Regent. [Princz ioa,andREcent.] 
A_prince who is regent of a country, during a 
minority, or in the absence or disability of the 
sovereign. Particularly, in Eng. Hist., the title 
commonly given to George Prince of Wales (after- 
wards Geo. 1V) during the mental incapacity of 
George HJ, 1813-20. 

His official title in the Act of 1811 (51 Geo. TI, c. 1) was 
‘Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britaia and Ire- 
land’, but as he was ‘the Prince’ (of Wales), the word 
‘Prince’ was, in non-official language, commonly prefixed 
to ‘ Regent’, even by speakers in Parliament: he was also 
empowered hy the Act to sign documents George P. R. or 
G. P.R,, instead of his initials G. P. as Prince of Wales. 
‘Prince Regent ' had also been casually applied to him in 
January 1789, in course of the Regency resolutions on the 
occasion of the King's first illness, which came to nothing 
because of his recovery. 

1789 Ln. Tnurtow Sp. 7 Ho. Lords 22 Jan. (Cobbett 
Part, Hist, XXVII1. 1072), That the patronage of the royal 
household was pot eee to be exercised by the exalted 
personage, in whose hands the resolutions went to place it, 
to the disndvantage of the Prince Regent, her son, 1811 
Wuitaread Sf. f f/e. Com. Jan. (Hansard XVIII. 594), 
Is it fit that the Prince Regent should have only an ephe- 
meral evanescent establishment? 18x1 SHeripan 18 Jan. 
(Ibid. 906), The reconimendation which that ight hon. gent. 

ave himself, in order to fill the Prince Regent with the 
idea that he was the best minister he could have, 1812 
Scotr Let. Ld. Byron 3 July, 1 dare say our worthy biblio- 
polist overcoloured his report of your Lordship's conversa- 
tion with the Prince Regent. 

Prince royal. Also prince-royal. f EP oA 

prince royal ‘royal prince’: see Prince sd, and 
RoraL.] The eldest son of a reigning monarch ; 
spec. of the king of Prussia. 
, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3879/2 The Prince Royal of Prussia 
intends to accompany the gucea his Mother to Hanover. 
1710 /bid. No. 4731/1 The Prince-Royal sent his Majesty 
the first News of it. 

Jig. 1845 G. Murray Jstaford 143 That scape-grace, Prince- 
royal of a comet, 

b. A variety of cherry. ? Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 233/2 Cherries... Carnation, 
Hartlih.. Morocco, Prince Royal [etc.). 

Prince’s feather. A popular name of several 
plants. a, London Pride (Saxifraga tmbrosa). 
Now dra/, 

1629 Paaninson Paradisus 234 Some of our English 
Gentlewomen have called it, The Princes Feather. 1688 R. 
Motme Armoury 11. 91/2 Princes Feather bath the leaves 
invecked, the Flawers grow in branches. 1899 Daily News 
30 Oct. 8/3 The., London girl is looked upon with suspicion 
and dislike by the rustics. She is nick-named ' Princess [sfc] 
ae *, the local name for the flower known as ‘London 

ie. 


b. A tall handsome garden plant, Amaranthus 
hypochondriacus, bearing feathery spikes of small 
ted flowers; also A. sfeciosus, a larger species. 


1721 Moatimea flusb, (ed. 5) 11, 208 Amaranth Flowers 
gentle, or Princes Feathers, are of great Variety; bnt the 


| 


| tinental princeship. 


PRINCESS, 


principal are, x, The great purple Flower with a thick tall 
Stalk, and many Branches, large green Leaves [etc.}, 1857 
Hexrrev Sot, § 533 The species of Amaranthus, such as 
A. caudatus, Love-lies-bleeding, and A. Aypochondriacus, 
Prince's-feathers, : 

ce. Locally applied to other plants: see quots. 

1853 G. JonnsTon Vat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 164 Prunella 
vulgaris. ..1n the Merse called Heart-o-the-Yearth and 
Prince's-Feathers, 1866 reas. Bot., Prince's feather,.. 
also an American name for Polygonum orientale. 1886 
Britten & Hottano Lug. Plani-n., Prince’s Feather..(4) 
Syringa vulgaris .. Devon], Rutlifand] .., pronounced 
Priucy Feather. 

Princeship (pri-ns,fip). [f. Prince sé. + -su1r.] 
The position, dignity, or rank of a prince; the 
period of his being prince. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 140/39 A Princeship, principatus. 
1599 Nasue Lenten Stugge Wks. (Grosart) V. 275 In the 
Frinceship or nonage of Cerdicke Sandes. 1868 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. WU. vit, 16 Within the circle of ordinary con- 
1896 A. Donsonin Longm. Alag, Sept. 
453 Some, especially in the princeship of the second George 
+. were also accomplished and sensible, 


b. With poss., as humorous title for a prince. 

1664 Kitnickkw Pandora i. 5, 1 wish your Prince-ship had 
all the Ladies you desire. 

Prince’s metal, [From Prince Rupert of the 
Rhine, who invented it.] An alloy of about three 
parts of copper and one of zinc, in colour resembling 
vold; now chicfly used for cheap jewellery. Also 
(Prince) Rupert's metal (PRINCE $b, 12). 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1779/4 A ‘Tall Man,..having a Cune 
with a Crooked Head, of the Princes Mettal. x691 /did. 
No. 2650/3 A dark colonred Cloth Coat with Princes-Metal 
Buttons. 19758 Reo tr. Afacguer’s Chym. 1.94 ‘Tbe com- 
position will prove but a Tombac or Prince's Metal having 
very little malleability. 1842 Faaxcis Dict. Artss.v. Alley, 
The chief alloys are brass, tombac, pinchbeck, prince’s metal, 
bell metal, type inetal, gun metal, .ete. 

Princess (pritnses), sd. Also 5 prinses, Sc. 
prynsace, 5-7 princes. [ME. prencesse, a. F. 
Princesse (1gth c. in Littré), fem. of prfuce: see 
-EsS!, So med.L. prinetpissa (1338 in Du Cange), 
It. principessa. 

The ¢ in the second syllable is usually pronounced clear, 
and by some with secondary or even primary stress, to avoid 
confusion with prince's, princes.) 

1, A female sovereign or ruler; a queen. arch. 

¢1400 Mavunvev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 He wedded be princesse, 
whilk was called Cadrige. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vit, 1381 
Ingland sen syn has boucht it Hee enewch, Thocht scho had 
beyn a queyn or a prynsace. 1483 Cath, Axugl, 291/2 A 
Dryncesse, principissa. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
262b, | wolde..moue them to folowe the example of y° 
noble princesse saynt Edithe. 136a A. Scott /’ocus, Zo 
Q. Afary 7 Welcum ! oure plesand princes, maist of pryce. 
1613 Suaxs. Hen, V/1/, v. v.58 She shall be to the happi- 
nesse of England, An aged Princesse, 1709 Swirt Adz. 
Relig. P14 os excellent a princess, as the present queeu. 
1842 Macautay Ess, /vedh, Gt. (1865) I]. 2971/1 ‘The Empress 
Queen took a very different course. Though the haughtiest 
of princesses, .. she forgot in her thirst for revenge. .the 
dignity of her race. 

2. The wife of a prince. 
DowaceEr,. 

e1400 Destr, Troy 8473 Therat Ector wasangry,., Reprenet 
the prinses with » pale face: With his worshipful wife 
wrathit hym ben. 1447 Bokennam Seyutys (Roxb.) 8 Whan 
Olibrius hyr profryd his wyf to be And that she shuld be 
clepyd a pryncesse. 1568 Gaarton Chron. IL 319 The 
Prince al princes his wife, with their yong sonne Richard 
..entered into their Shippes. 1613 Suans. //ex. V/Z/, it. 
ii. 70 Katherine no more Shall be call’d Queene, but 
Princesse Dowager, And Widdow to Prince Arthur. 1834 
Jamis ¥. AL. Hail xxi, The princess dowager..is every day 
presenting some new petition. 1885 [see Paince 1). 

3. The daughter or grand-daughter ofa sovereign; 
a female member of a royal or princely family: 
see Prince 6. Princess of the btood: see BLoop 
5b. 9. Princess royal, the eldest daughter of the 
sovereign in Great Britain; also formerly in Prussia. 

1508 Fisnea Seven Penit. Ps. title-p., Compyled..at the 
exhortacion .. of the moost excellent Princesse Margarete 
Countesse of Rychemount and Derby. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
friars (Camden) 32 ‘The second of Lent (1525), the kynge, 
qwene, and pues [Mary], with all other stattes both 
spirituall and temporall, came to Powlles. 1594 SHaks. 
Rich, Li, w. iv. 211 Wrong not her Byrth, she is a Royall 
Princesse. 1626 Massincex Rom. Actor i. i, She..esteems 
herself Neglected when the princesses of the blood On every 
coarse emploeniane are not ready To aor toher commands. 
1646-7 Cal. St. Papers, Dom. 535. The Princess Royal has 
beea very well received, the King [of France} says he 
never saw _a more bandsome princess. 1650 Cuas. If in 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1. 211 If you finde our decre 
brother att the Hague, you shalf entreat our sister the 
Princesse Royall to use her best endeavours to perswade his 
returne into Fraunce. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4494/2 (At Berlin) 
Their Majesties, the Prince and Princess-Royal ..performed 
the usnal Ceremony. - se tr, Aeysles's Trav. (1760) I. 
267 Soon after the birth of the prince of Piedmont, the 
princess of Carignan heing at court, a celchrated female 
singer..began Son finite le Speranze, 1765 Biackstone 
Con, 1. tii. 216 The princess Sophia dying before queen 
Anne, the inheritance thus limited descended on her son 
and heir king George the first. 1819 7?es 25 May, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent was safely delivered 
yesterday morning, at Kensington-palace, of a Princess, at 
@ quarter past four o'clock. 1879 Whitaker's Alm. 67 
Princess Lonise (Marchioness of Lorne). 1905 Lond. Gaz. 
g Nov. 7495 The King has been graciously pleased to 
declare that His Majesty's eldest, Daughter, Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar 


Princess dowager . see 


PRINCESS. 


(Duchess of Fife) shall henceforth bear the style and title 
of Princess Royal. 

4, Princess Regent. a. A princess who is regent 
during the minorily or the absence of the nominal 
sovercign (in quot. 1714 applied to the Princess 
Ulrike Eleonore, sister of Charles XII of Sweden, 
who was Regent during his absence), b. The wife 


of the Prince Regent. 

1714 Lond, Gaz, No, 5210/1 It has heen proposed in the 
Assembly of the States to enter intoa Treaty with the Allies 
of the North during the King’s Absence... But the Princess- 
Regent has declared that she cannot consent lo any Negotia- 
tions of Peace without Instructions from his Majesty. 1812 
Chron. in Examincr 4 May 282/2 The Princess Regent.. 
shonld go before the Prince Regent. ; 

II. 5. Applied to a female, or anything per- 
sonified as feminine, that is likened to a princess in 
pre-eminence or authority; formerly often to the 
Virgin Mary, also to female deities, ete, 

@x13z80 Minor Poems fro Vernon MS. xxviii. 45 Weil 
puyred princesse of paramour, Heil Llosme of Brere, 

rihtest of ble, ¢ 1407 LyvG. Kesou § Sens. 2234 With the 
cheff princesse of kynde, Which that called ys nature. 1423 
Jas. I Atugis Q. xcix, Pitouse princes, and planet merciahie! 
1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Adsies xv. 13 He [Asa] removed also 
Maaca his mother, that she should not be princess in the 
sacrifices of Priapus. 1645-52 Boats /red. Nat, (list. 64 
The Liffie is the princess of the Irish-Rivers. 1678 lag. 
Man's Call, 73 This is the day of his Saviours resntrection, 
the flower of time, a princess amongst all other daies, 1898 
Westen. Gaz. 23 Feb. 4/3 The princess of milliners and dress- 
maker to the Princess of Wales. 2 

6. A size of roofing slate, 24 inches by 14. 

1878 D. C. Davirs Slate § Slate Quarry. 136 Princesses... 
Duchesses, . Marchionesses ..Countesses. ae 
7. altrib. and Comé. (chiefly appositive), as 
princess-nun, «president, -priesl, -queen, -worship. 

1s94 Martowr & Nasue Dido i, Til! that a Princesse 
priest conceau'd by Mars, Shall yeeld to dignitie a dubble 
birth. 1809 Mazkin Gi? Blasi, tv. P 4 Your subjects. may 
ask of you a princess-queen, descended froin a long line of 
kings. 1865 Ruskin Sesase ii. § 61 (1907) 69 [Fhe] simple 
aa of happy Nausicaa. 1880 Archxologia Cant. 
XIII, 89 Mary, daughter of Edward I, and princess-nun of 
Amesbury. 

8. Princess (or princesse) Aress, a lady's robe of 
which the lengths of the bodice and skirt are cut in 
one piece; also applied to modifications of this 
shape; so princess-shape, frock, polonaise, robe, 
skirt, etc.; also princess-shaped adj., and princess 
adj. or ellipt. = princess-shaped. 

1879 Wesster Suppl., Princesse, a.,..a term applied to a 
ladies’ costume, made with a train flowing from the 
shoulders. 1879 Mrs. A. EK. James dud. Housch. Managem. 
14 Half a dozen white morning wrappers made Princesse 
shape. 1883 Pall Mad G. 3: Dec. 6/1 A princesse dress of 
severe simplicity. 1887 Daidy News 14 Oct. 6/1: The dress 
is princess-shaped at the back. 1898 /dfd. 15 Oct. 6/4 Some 
gowns are plain, others princess, others donble-skirted. 
1899 Jéid. 15 July 7/4 The princess dress is rarely seen, but 
the long princess tunic, or polonaise, has come to stay. 1900 
Bladud 17 Oct. 6/2 A Princess skirt sounds an anomaly, 
but it..is nothing more or less than an abbreviated robe; it 
comes np more or less deeply towards the bust and is met 
by the ubiquitous bolero. 

Hence t Princess v. Cookery, trans. to dress 
(meat) in a certain way: see quot. Oés. 

1789 - Skeat Art Cookery 8 Sweetbreads Princess’d. .. 
Inlay them with the lean of ham, and carrot cut thin, three 
rows in each sweetbread. These must be done in an oven, 
and a good ragout sauce in the dish, with parsley chopt 
fine. A Leg et bans Princes’d. Take a fine white Icg, 
and inlay it with ham, carrot, and chopt parsley [etc.]. 

Princessdom. [f. prec. sb,+-poM.] The 
position, dignity, or territory of a princess. 

1883 M. BetHam-Eowarps E.cchange no Robbery 1. 33 It 
had seemed probable at one time that she avoid Iose her 
Ppacessdon altogether. 1900 Crockett Black Dongias 469, 

have many castles there, and, they tell me, a princessdom 
of minc own. 2 

Princessly (pri'nsesli),@. [{Paixcess + -Lx1] 
That is a princess or like a princess; befitting or 
appropriate to a princess, 

1747 Ricuarpson Céavrissa (1810) I, xxxi. 216 To engage her 
(for example-sake to ber princessly daughter) to join in their 
cause, 1813 Lo. Byron in La. &. Gower's Rec. & Rentin. 
(1903) 33 She is handsome. .and her manners are princessely 
{sec}. og Junge Parry Cold, Jujube ii. in Scartet Herring, 
etc, 88 Imprinting a kingly kiss upon her princessly cheek, 
{the king] rushed from the room. 

Princess-ship (prinsesfip). [f. PRixcess + 
-suip.] The condition or fact of being a princess; 
with possessive as title for a princess. 

1733 Frecoinc Quixote i vi, Hf your princess-ship could 
but prevail on my master. 1884 Lucy B. WaLrorp Nan, 
ete, (1885) 1. 13 Her day's of princess-ship are over. ; 

+ Prince‘tta, -ette. Trade name of a fabric. 

1844 G. Doon Fertile Manuf, iv. 114 Vhe trade-list of a 
large worsted-factory..contains the following enumeration, 
-. Merino, Say Plainback, ..Says,.. Princettes. ¢18g0 in 
Rachel J. Lowe Farm § Jahad. (1883) 84 [On ordinary days 
she wore a thick camlet, which was called] ‘ Princetta stuff’. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. 7’rade, Princettas, a worsted fabric, 
which is sometimes made with a cotton warp. 

Prince-wood. Also prince’s wood. A dark- 
coloured and light-veined timber produced by two 
W. Indian trees, Cordia gerascanthotdesand Hamelia 
ventricosa; also called Spanish elm. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No, 2183/4 Stolen.., a strong Box of 


Princes Wood Varnished. 1707 Stoane Famaica I, p. lv, 
The goods..cxported from the island are Sugars, Indico, 


1873 


Cotton-wool,..Prince-wood. 1756 P. Browne Yamasca 170 
Spanish Elm or Prince-wood. «is generally esteemed as one 
of the best timber woods in the island. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Prince's-wood, a light-veined brawn wood, the 
produce of Cord Gerascanthus, obtained in Jamaica, and 
principally used forturning. 1866 7rcas. Sot., Princewood. 

+ Prince-worthy, «. Od. [f. Prince 5d. + 
Worry @.} Worthy of or befitting a prince. 

1574 Life Abp. Parker To Rdr. Civb, His commendable 
and Princeworthy thyrste off knowledge had excused his 
ignorance. 1593-5 Norden's Spec. Avtt., M'sex uu. Pref, 
Prince-worthy touch. 1632 J. [favwaro tr. Biond?s Hro- 
mena 58 To this her sound judgement shee hath conjoyned 
a Prince-worthy erudition. 

+ Prinche, 7. Oés. App. a by-form of Prxcu v. 

1390 Gower Conf. IL. 290 Ther was with him non other 
fare, But forto prinche and forto spare, Of worldes muk 
to gete eneress, 

Princify (prinsifoi), v. rare. [f. Princy sd. + 
-[1]ry.]  zvans. To inake into a prince; to make 
princely. Hence Princified f/. a., princelike, 
stately, majestic, So Princifica ‘tion. (souce-wids.) 

1847 ‘Fuackeray Lords & Liv. i, Napoleon princified 
him. 1859 — Mérgin. v, ‘Phe English girls ..laughed at 
the princined airs which she gave herself. 1865 Daily Ted. 
8 Nov. 5/2 ‘The Emperor... has heen persuaded to do injudi- 
cious things— witness the princification of the Iturbides. 

Principal (prinsipal), 2. and sé. (adv.) Also 
3-6 priney-, prynci-, pryney-; 3-6 -palc, 4-7 
-pall(e,s5 Sc.-paill; 5 prinsipall, -sepall, prynsi- 
pall, prencipall, -ale. [= }. principad (11th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. principal-is first, chief, 
original, primitive; princely, imperial; as sb. in 
late L. an overseer, a chief; f. princeps, princip-cnt : 
see PRINCE sé. and -an. In early use the adj. was 
often in plural préncipal(e)s (after F.) esp, when 
following the sb. 

A. adj, T. General senses. 

1. First or highest in rank or importance ; that is 
at the head of all the rest; of the greatest account 
orvalue; foremost: =CHter a. 3. a. of persons. 

1297 Rk. Giouc. (Rolls) 9154, & pe bissup roger of salesbury 
after him suor anon. .& po was pe principal pe sacringe vor 
to do & vor ensample of hom opere encentede per to. 
1390 Gower Cou LIT. 144 As a king in special Above all 
othre is principal Of his pouer. ¢1rqoo Maunpev. (1839) 
xxHiL 248 Of his iij wyfes, the firste and the princypalle pat 
was Prestre Iohnes doughter. 1535 Covernate é'sther 
(Apoer.) xvi. 11 He was.. had in hye honoure of eucry man, as 
the next and pryncipall vnto the kynge, 1578 in 1. H. Jeayes 
Catal. Charters Berkeley Castle (1892) 324 Robert Com- 
mendatar of Dunfermelenge owre principall Secretar and 
Ambassador. 1662 J, Daves tr. nasties Voy. Ambass, 

The principal Minister, who among the Lutherans is 
ook'd upon asa Bishop. 1795 Genté. Afag. July 544/2 He was 
the principal projector of the fund for decayed musicians. 
1900 Loudon Lett. 26 Jan. 133/1 In the part of Pele irl 
lina pantomime] Miss L. L... dances and sings delightfully, 
»» Miss F. L. as principal boy has no equal. 

b. of things. 

€ 1386 Cuavcer ars. 7. 441 The remedie agayns the 
foule synne of Enuye First is the louynge of god _priacipal 
and louyng of his neighebor as hym self. ¢1g00 Maunnrv. 
(Roxb.) v. 14 Pe principale citee of Cypre es Famagost. 
1413 Pider. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71 This hows is 
chyef and prveeipele of alle other howses. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 1 The rioey eel purpose of onr 
entent. 1611 Biste Prov. iv. 7 Wisedome is the principall 
thing, therefore get wisedome. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his 
Logie i, xvii 62 Cause Efficient is divided into Priacipaland 
less Principal. 1799 G. Sarin Laboratory 1,121 Your first 
or principal matter for enamel colours. 1860 Tynoaut Glac, 
1. xv. roo The glacier which had filled the principal valley. 
1895 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) LI. 27 Their principal food is flour 
and meal. 

2. Less definitely: Belonging to the first or 
highest group in rank or importance; of the first 
order; main, prominent, leading: = Curr a. 4. 
In this sense formerly sometimes with comparative 
principaller (or more principal), often with super- 
lative principallest (or most principal) ; otherwise 
referring usnally to a number of individuals. 


a. of things. 

e1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 345/15 Bote breo wateres princi- 
pales of alle ne beoth Asa Pat on pr homber, pat opur 
senerne, and _temes pridde is. 1340 Hamrote Pr. 
Conse. 7299 Yhit es over pase a payne gencralle, Pat of alle 
other es mast principalle. c1ggz Cuaucer Asétrod. 1 § 5 
The 4 quarters of thin astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 
principals plages or quarters of the firmament. aan ron 
Cato Bjb, The scoler which wyl lerne ought to haue thre 

ryncipalle condycions. 1533 7'¢st. Edor. (Surtees) VI. 36 
The fyve pryncypall woundes of our Lord. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 10 Water is one of the princi. 
palest things to be cared for. 1665 Bovte Occas. Kel. v. 
1, A further and more principal Consideration. 1690 in 
Locke Govt. 1. vi. § 62 He..has the Sovercignty over the 
Woman, as being the nobler and principaller Agent in 
Generation, 1723 Present St. Russia 1, 305 Among the 
Drugs which Russia produces, Rhubarb is one of the most 
principal. 1874 J. Sunty Sensation & Intuition xi. 298 
Character is hut one, though a principal, source of interest 
among several that are employed by the drama. 


b. of persons. 

€1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxii. 242 It hath xii princypalle 
kynges in xii prouynces. ¢1430 Lyna. AVin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 4 Alle clad in white, and the most principalle Afforne 
in reed, with thaire mayre ryding. 1523 Lv. BERNERS 
Froiss. 1, clxi. 196 The frenche kynge wolde nat agree with- 
out he myght haue foure of the princy pallest of the englyssh- 
men at his pleasure. 1598 Grenewey 7'acifus’ Aun. 1. vii. 


PRINCIPAL. 


(1622) 11 Certaine of the Principallest Gentlemen of the citic. 
1648 Gace If 'est 2nd. 133 A principal] family of Indians, who 
are said lo descend from the ancient Kings. 1771 FRANKLIN 
dintobiog, Wks. 1840 1. 73, F made acquaintance with many 
principal people of the province. 1808 ELrasor SLEATH 
Bristol Heiress W11, 263 Attended by some of the principal 
of the nobility. . ; 

3. Specially great (in comparison with things of 
the kind generally) ; of high degree or importance ; 
special, eminent. Now rare or Obs. 

1437 Let. fo Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett, Serou. 1. 55 ‘The 
same beinge soc gracious and joyous newes as any can 
imagiae or thinke 10 the principal] comforte and especial 
consolation of us and all your faythfull subjectes. 1424 
in Calr. Pat. Rolls, 8 dfen. Uf 30 Vhe xxiii) aldermen.. 
xal..supporten the mair..walkyng with hym on principal 
dayes and in procession. 1576 Mueminc alae List, 353 
Some beastes..as they are vnto man principal! benetites, so 
to themselues and to their kind, they are must loning and 
tender. 1611 Brsen fravsd Pref 3 ‘The Pen-nen [of the 
Scripture being such as were| endewed with a principall 
portion of Gods spirit. 1748 ILarrtey Ofseru. Man ma iil. 
213 That which is prior in the Order of Nature ts always 
Jess perfect and principal, than that which is posterior, 1868 
Dvstinene Sera. Littng Subj. 252 Which is understood to 
be the manuer to a principal degree of a certain immense 
trading house, 

+ 4. Ofspecial quality; excellent, goodly, choice ; 
first-class, first-rate. Ods. a 

€ 1430 f/yzrzs Virg.1 In pi palijs so principal I pleyde 
pa wipoute mys. 1535 CoveroaLe Seng Sof. v.13 His 
ippes droppe as the floures of the most principall Myre. 
@ 1652 Litany ffi, IV. 44 From Kiddey Mouth..10 the 
Mouthe of ‘Thawin a 3 Miles by very principal good Com 
Ground, 1589 Nasug Pasgrid y Maxforins liiijb, A great 
Nosegay in his hande, of the principalest flowers 1 could 
gather, 1609 Danis (Douay) feed. xxviiiaz Juda and the 
und of Israel they: were thy merchants in the principal corne 
(Vulg. ia frumento printo), . 

+5. Of, belonging to, or befitting a prince; 
princely, royal. Oés. 

13.. 4.4 Addit, #. DB. 1381 Fyrst knew hit be kyng & 
alle pe cort after In pe palays pryncipale. 1382 Wyeiu 
Esther ii, 18 We 3af reste to alle prouyneis, aml grauntide 
large 3iftis aftir principal gret doing [1388 the worschipfal 
doyng of a prynces Mudge. magnificentiam principale). 
— Ps M14 (li, 12] With the spirit principal conferme thou 
me (}edg. spiritu principali confirma me, LX X meevgare 
AYEROVRG aTjpisov we ; COVERDALE, etc, with thy free spirit]. 
1578 Chan. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (Parker Soc.) 499 Give 
me the comfort of thy saving help again, and strengthen me 
with a principal Spirit. 1582 Benivev wor, Vatrones Ep. 
Ded., Hauing the principal and heroicall spirit of your hole 
father good King Dauid. xs9x Srensrx Mulofotsos 380 

fut walkt at will, and wandred to and fro, In the pride of 
his freedome principall. 

II. Special and technical senses. 

6. Of money; Constituting the primary or original 
snin; that is the main or capital sum invested or 
lent, and yielding interest or income; capital, 


capitalized. (Cf. B. 9.) 

t Principal cost, money, original or prime cost. 

1340 Ayeud. 35 ierraied ofte of be gauel principale 
dette. 1494 anvan Chron. vi. 496 was ordeyned yt the 
sayd..dettours to the sayd vsurers shuld paye the pryn- 
cipall dette vnto the kynge at theyr dayes of payment. 
1540-1 Exyvor /wage Gov. 121 He desired theym .. lo lake 
for that time their principall samme that was borowed, aad 
clerely to remette the residue. ¢1677 in Marvell Grows 

-apery 62 The parties..swore the Principal Costs of their 
Goods was to the Value of 30924 a@ 3687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
Pref, (1690) aiij, Actions [shares] in the East-India Com- 
pany are near double the principal Money. 173% Gav Let. 
to Swift 20 Mar., At the same time tell me what I shall 
do with the principal sam. 18g2 Buicut Let. to Dr. Gray 
25 Oct. in Speeches (1876) 549/2, scocoo/. per annum..ora 
principal sum, at twenty years’ purchase, of 1a,000,000/, 1864 
Will in Law Rep. (1871) 11 Eq. 232, 1 declare that the 
income arising from my principal money shall be paid fetc.]. 
[Matins 7did. 234 In using the words ‘ principal money’ ] 
think he intended to signify all bis capital.] 

7. Law. a. That is the chief person concerned 
in some action or proceeding ; es/. that ts the actual 
perpetrator of, or directly responsible for, a crime: 
cf. B. 2b. ? Obs. b. Principal challenge: a chal- 
lenge against a jury, or against a particular jurcr, 
alleging a fact such as, if proved, would disqualify 
such jury or juror as a matter of law. 

3448 Paston Lett. 1.74 Before the coroner of Coventre, u, 
on the sygth of the bodyes, ther ben endited, as prynsipall 
for the deth of Richard Stafford, Syr Robert Harcourt and 
the ij. men that ben dede, And for the ij. men of Harcourts 
that ben dede, ther ben endited ij. men of Syr Umfrey as 
Poel 1486 Act 3 Hen. Vil, c. 2 Such Mis-doers, 

akers,..and Receitors..(shall] be..judged as principal 
Felons. 1553 Brenve Q. Curtius vi. 112b, The residue of 
the counsail were of opinion that Philotas woulde neuer 
hane conseiled this conspiracie, excepte he had bene either 

tincipall or prinye therunto, 1607-72 Challenge principal 
sec CHALLENGE $6.3} 1768 Brackstoxe Comm, ILI. xxiii. 
363 A principal challenge is snch, where the cause assigned 
carries with it Jriima facie evident marks of suspicion, either 
of malice or favour. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 11, iil, 354 Where 
there are manifest reasons of suspecting partiality. .in which 
case the challenge is called a principal challenge, 


+8. Of a document: Original (as opposed to 


a copy): ef. B. 5. Obs. ae 
1567 in 644 Rep. Hist. MISS. Commt. 642/1 This is the 
autentik and inst copy of the principall lettir aboue men- 
tionat...And the same originall and principall extant to 
schaw will testifie 
9. Gram. Said of a sentence or clause, or of 
a word (esp. a verb), in relation to another which 


is auxiliary to or dependent upon it: opp. to 


PRINCIPAL. 


subordinate or dependent. Principal parts of a 


verb: see Pant sé, 19 b. 

1590 Stockwoop Awles Construct, 2 After the nominative 
case commeth the principall verbe...First of all, the prin- 
cipall verbe must be sought out. 1824 L. Murray “ag. 
Gram. (ed. §) 1. 272 This rule refers to principal, not to 
aunilisry verbs..the principal and its auxiliary form but 
one verb, 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. iil. § 1024 A compound 
sentence contains two or more single sentences... 1f they are 
not independent of each other, one will be principal and the 
others subordinate. /éid, § 1032 A subordinate sentence 
may itself be principal to a third sentence, 1876 Masox 
fing. Gram. (ed. 21) § 400 A Complex Sentence is one which, 
besides a principal subject and predicate, contains one or 
more subordinate clauses, which have subjects and predi- 
cates of their own, 487d. § 403 A Substantive Clause..may 
be either the subject or the chject of the verb in the principal 
clahse, 

10. Surddéing. Applied to the main rafters, posls, 
or braces in the wooden framework of a building, 
which support the chief strain. Cf B. 7. 

1504 Prat Fewell-ho. 1 10 The principall postes, the 
Rafters, and the heames of any house. 1663 GreBir 
Counsel 45 Beams of the Roof for the principal Rafters to 
stand on. 1703 Moxon Week. Lverc. 163 Principal-Posts, 
the corner Posts of a Care: 1710 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. 
Ul, Principal Posts, in any wooden Building, are the Corner 
Posts. 1860 Weate Ose. Terms Archit., Principal brace, 
«brace immediately under the principal rafters or parallel 
to them, in a state of compression, assisting with the princi- 
pals to support the timbers of a roof. 


LL. Afath., etc. 

Principal avis: (a\ of a conic, that axis which passes 
through the foci, the transverse axis (opp. to confugate axis); 
(4) each of three lines in a body or system used as the chief 
lines of reference in relation to forces operating upon it; as 
principal axes af inertia, of stress (see quots.). Principal 
Jocus ofa lens or concave mirror, the focus of raysthat impinge 
upon it parallel to its axis, Principal plane: (a) of a 
symmetrical body, an imaginary plane of symmetry, as, in 
an oblate or prolate spheroid, the plane passing through the 
centre ait right angles to the axis of revolution; in an 
ellipsoid there are three principal planes at right angles to 
each other, two of which pass through the longest axis, and 
the third through the centre of boththe others ; (6) of stress: 
see quot. 1883. Principal point, in Perspective, the point 
where the principal ray meets the plane of delineation, 
Principal potnts of a \ens or combination of lenses (tr. Ger. 
Hlauptpunkte, Gauss), two points on the optical axis such that 
the straight line between the first of these and any point of 
the object is parallel to that between the second and the 
corresponding point of the image. /rincifal ray, in 
Perspective, the straight line from the point of sight per- 
pendicular to the plane of delineation. = /rincipad section 
of a crystal, any section passing throuzh the optical axis. 
Principal vaédne, the one real value of a function which has 
also several imaginary values. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Jechn. 1, Principal Ray, in Per. 
spective. Ji, Principal Point, which some Writers call 
the Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Concurrence. 
3831 Brewster Oftics i.g When the rays which the mirror 
Elec are parallel, as in the present case, the point F is 
called its principal focus, or its focus for parallel rays, 
fdid, xviic 151 every plane passing through the axis is 
called a principal section of the crystal. 1862 Satmox 
Analytic Geom, Three Dimens. ix. 45 A diametral plane is 
said to be principal if it he perpendicular to the chords to 
which it is conjugate... Hence a quadric has in general three 
principal diametral planes, the three diameters perpendicular 
to which are called the axes of the surface. 1879 Tomson 
& Tart Nat. Philos. 1, 1. 262 Any axis is called’ principal 
axis of a body's inertia, or simply a principal axis of the 
body, if when the body rotates round it the centrifugal 
forces either balance or are reducible to a single force. 188a 
Routn Dynamics Rigid Bodies (ed. 4) 99 ‘Vhe existence of 
principal axes was first established fe Coens in the work 
Specimen Theorizg Turbinum, 1883 Tuomson & Tart Nat. 
Philos. 1.11. 207 For any stress..there are three determinate 
planes at right angles to one another such that the force 
acting in the solid across each of them is precisely per- 
pendicular to it, These planes are called the principal or 
normal planes of the stress; the forces npon them, per unit 
area,—its principal or normal tractions; and the lines per- 
pendicular to them,—its principal or normal axes. 

B. sé, 

I. 1. A chief or head man or woman; a chief, 
head, ruler, commander, superior; a governor, 
a presiding officer, as the head of a religious or 
educational institution, the manager of a house of 
business, an employer, etc.; {the master or mistress 
of a household (o4s.). 

1390 Gowrr Con/. II. 345 Criseide,.. Which was. .Of thilke 
temple principal, Wher Phebus hadde his sacrifice. c 1400 
Rute St. Benet 2211 Pe Priores als principall Es lady " & 
leder of bam all. c1440 Afphade! of Tales 219 Sho.. went 
ynto ane abbay..And when per principall was dead, sho 
was made principall. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1m. ii. 170 
The Emperoure of Rome..is the pryncypall of the worlde. 
1608 Suaks. /er. 1v. vi. 89 Why, hath your principall made 
knowne vnte you who lam? ‘1754 Rienaroson Grandrson 
(1781) IL). vii. 48 The servants throughout the bouse adore 
you: And I am sure their principals do. 1805 Suer Winter 
tn Lond, (1806) 1. 43 [He] attended the banking-house in the 
capacity of a pupil, who was hereafter to become a principal 
in the concern. 1836 Sia H. Tavioa Statesman xxiii. 167 
A minister's private secretary has the care and manage- 
ment, under his principal's direction, of all affairs relating 
to the disposal of offices and employments. 

b. jig. or fransf. Of a thing. 

1390 Gowea Con/. 1. 322 Thi will is thi principal, And 
hath the lordschipe of di witt, Jéd. TIT. 101 So is the 
herte principal, To whom reson in special Is yove as for the 
governance. ¢€1420 26 Pol. Poents xv. 14 Pe brayn is 
pryncypal Chef of counseil ymagenyng. 

c. In Great Britain, outside Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the most usnal designation of the head of 
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a COLLEGE in senses 4c, d, e: sometimes also in * 


senses 4a, b, and often in 4f; also of the head of 
a Tlaun (sense 4b’. (Cf. PRESIDENT 2.) 

Not used in the colleges of the university of Cambridge, and 
only in three of those of Oxford (but, in both, the halls, and 
the denominational and women’s colleges have Principals). 

1563 Act 27 fien, }'J71, c. 42 § 1 The Deanes, Wardeynes, 
Provostes, Maisters, Presidentes, Reciours, Principalles,.. 
Scoters and Studentes.,within the said Universities. 1569 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. \. 675 Maister Alexander Andir- 
soun principall, Maister Andro Galloway sub-principall,.. 
of the College of Auld Abirdene. 1582 A’ce. Privy: Council 
Scot. 11. 490 Maister Thomas Smetoun, principall of the 
College of Glasgow. 1691 [see PRINCIPALITY 6). 1706 Puintirs 
s.¥., The chief person in some of the Inns of Chancery is also 
called Principal of the House. 1899 O.r/ord Univ, Cad. 511 
The King’s Halland College of Brasenose,..'‘The foundation 
was for a Principal and_twelve fellows. 1900 O.rfond 
Directory 104 Mansfield College, founded here in October 
1886 by the Congregationalists as a Faculty of Theology. 
Principal, Rev. A. A. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D.  s4id. 106 
Lady Margaret Hall, founded in 1879 for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Lady Principal, Miss llizabeth Wordsworth. 
1908 Camd, Univ. Calendar 785 A student of .. Newnham 
College may present..a es signed by the Principal 
of her College. rae : 5 

td. pl. Principal or chief men; leading or 
prominent persons; nobles, notables. Ods. 

1388 Wyeur Yer. xxv. 34 3elle, re scheepherdis, and crye, 
and se princypals of the floc. 1460 Carcrave Chiron. (Rolls) 
160 Ther the kyng tok the principalis of London, and sette 
hem in prison at Wyndsore. 1576 Fleminc Panopl, Epist, 
ij, The principalls of ech Prouince, stayed themselues pon 
his determination. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's fist. China 
zo The garments which the nobles and principals do vse, 
hee of silke. 1622 Bacox Hen. I'/7 11 To attaint by 
Parliament the Heads and Principals of his Enemies, 

2. A chicf actor or doer; the chief person en- 
gaged in some transaction or function, esp. in 
relation to one employed by or acting for him 
(deputy, agent, ete.); the person for whom and by 


whose authority another acts. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Faction (Arh.) 81 Those that are Seconds 
in Factions, doe many times ..proue Principals. ¢ 1645 
Howrte Lett, (1650) I. 58 Their factors live in better 
equipage, and in a more splendid manner than in all Italy 
besides, than their masters and principals in London. 1654 
Pen. Let. to Secr. Vhurloe 2g July in Vaughan Protectorate 
O. Crourwell (1838) 1, 35 He will say, ‘EF shall report this 
your answer to my principals‘, that is to those that sent me. 
«It is a form of speaking not yet in fashion in England. 
1707 Loud, Gas. No. 4368/2 The Deputy was dismissed 
with no other Reply than, That they would send an Answer 
to his Principals in due Time. 1732 Pore ss. Alan 1. 57 
So man, who here seems principal alone Perhaps acts 
second to some sphere unknown. 149.. Swirt (J), We were 
not principals, but auxiliaries in the war, 1788 JErFERSON 
Horet. (1859) IT. 496 The functions of the vice-consnl would 
become dormant during the presence of his principal, 1848 
Wuartox Law Ler. s.v., He who being competent and 
suf Juris to do any act for his own benefit or on his own 
account, employs another person to do it, is called the 
principal, constituent, or employer, and he who is thus 
employed is called the agent, attorney, proxy, or delegate. 

b. A person directly responsible for a crime, 
either as the actual perpetrator (priuctpal in the 
first degree), or as present, aiding and abetting, at 
the commission of it ( principal in the second degree). 
Opp. to Accessary. (Cf. A. 7a.) 

1994 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 40 To prison was I sent as 
principal, and my master as accessarie. 1596 Srensen State 
Jrel, Wks. (Globe) 620/1 By the Common Lawe, the acces- 
soryes cannot be proceeded agaynst, till the principall 
receave his tryall. 13 BLAcKSTONE Comin, LV, iii. 34 A 
man may be principal in an offence in two degrees. (1977 
Junius Lett, xlix. (1820) 257 In murder you are both princi- 
pals. 1849 Macautay /Jis¢. ae (1871) I. 31a In cases 
of felony, a distinction. .is made between the principal and 
the accessory after the fact. . 

e. A person for whom another is surety; one 
who is primarily liable for a debt. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scol. \\. 545 We Alexander 
Arbuthnot merchand, and Thomas Bassinden imprentair.. 
hindis and oblissis us, conjunctlie and severalie as princi- 
pallis; David Guthrie [etc.) as souirteis conjunctlie and 
severalie, 1652 Z. Boyn in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 
The foirsaids persones principallis and eatiounaris, 1789 W. 
Brown Cases Chancery Il. 581 The defendant .. insisted 
upon the benefit of the said plaintiff's bond, and that he was 
to be deemed a principal and not a surety. 180a Lo. ELpox 
in Vesey's Ref. V1. 934 But the surety is a guarantee; and 
it is his business to see, whether the principal pays, and not 
that of thecreditor. 1848 Wnaaton Law Lex.s.v.Guaranty, 
A surety or guarantor who has paid the debt of his principal, 
is entitled to a reimbursement therefor... Story on Contracts, 


chap. v. 
d. Each of the actual or intending combatants 
in a duel, as distinguished from their seconds. 

1824 Scott St. Nonan's xxix, Your principal, I presume, 
is Sir Bingo Binks?,.I have not forgotten that there is an 
unfortunate affair between us. 1837 Dickens Prckvw, ii, 
‘We may place our men, then, I think ', observed the officer, 
with as much indifference as if the principals were chess-men, 
and the seconds players. 1848 W. H. Ketey tr. L. Blane's 
flist. Ten Y. 1%. 232 The principals were placed at forty 
paces from each other, and were to fire as they advanced. 

e. Each of the solo or leading performers at 
a concert, as distinguished from the members of 
the band or chorus. 

88: W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. AJus. U1. 32/1 Prine 
cipals, in modern musical language, are the solo singers or 
players in a concert, 

II. 3. The chief, main, or most important thing, 
part, point, or element. ? Ods. 


PRINCIPAL. 


In early quots. perh. the adj. 

1396-7 in Lag. (fist. Rev. (1907) XXIV. 298 Fals beleue, 
be whiche is principal of be denelis craft. exgo0 tr. 
Secreta Secret.,Gov. Lordsh. 85 Pys ys be brydde medicyne, 
his properte ys to efforce be pryue, and namly be pryncy- 
pales. 1523 Ln. Beennes Froiss. 1. cccexxvi, 748 ‘hey 
shulde take downe the leanes of the gates of the foure 
peocmes of the cytie. 1g96 Spuxser #. QO. v. x. 2 That 

Yertue.. Which. .to preserve inviolated right Oft spilles the 
principal to save the part. 3611 W. Scrater A’ey (1629) 35, 
I meane not to proseeute every particular at large, but 
to cull out the principals. 1726 Ayturre Parergon 21 A 
Quality is said to be an Accessory unto a Fact or Crime, 
which is the Principal. 1845 StoovartT Gran: in Encyed. 
AMetrop. (1847) 1. 16/1 The words which are necessary for 
communicating the thought..may well be called principals, 
and those which only help to make out the thought more 
fully and distinctly may be called accessories. 

tb. Zn principal: principally, chiefly. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 85 As of thre pointz in principal. 
Woherof the ferste in special Is Theorique. 1470-85 Maoay 
Arthur vi, xi, 198 That wylle 1 refuse in pryncypal for 
drede of god. 1815 Soutury 4.e/f, (1856) 11. 410 Thanks to 
my fea and to you in principal. 

te. A primary or fundamental point of a subject, 
upon which the rest depend; a Prixcipne (in most 
or all cases app. identified with that word, or 
perhaps an ecrroncous spelling of it). Obs. 

1545 Jove xp. Dan. Argt. sh, Let euery diligent reder 
knowe hymselfe miche 10 haue profited, if he but the cheif 
principalls vnderstand, although it be hut meanly. 1598 
Cat. in Maitl. Cl. Misc. (1840) 1. 11 The principallis of 
astronomie. 1663 Flagedlum or O. Crourwell (ed. 2) 4 His 
Father.,sent him to School to Jearn the Elements of Lan- 
guage and principals of Religion. 1784 J. Barry in Lecé. 
Paint, iv. (1848) 158 A centre and a great uniting principal 
which associates all parts of the composition. 1816 Accum 
Chem, Tests (1818) 51 The test combines with some principal 
of the body. 

+4. The head, top. Obs. rare}. 

21533 Lo. Beaners Gold. Bh. AL. Aured. xiviii. (1535) 93 
In the principall of the sayd table was pictured a Bulle. 

+5. The original document, drawing, painting, 
etc., from which a copy is made; an original. Ods, 


(Cf. A. 8) 


1560 Davus tr. Sletdane's Contm, 98 He shewed him the 
copie of the confederacie, promysing hym also the principall. 
2646 Crasnaw Delights Muses, Upon Dk. York's Birth 48 
Yhou art of all his well-wronght copy the fair principal. 
1660 Perys Diary 19 May, Another pretty piece of painting 
} saw, on which there was a great wager laid by young 
Pinkney and me whether it was a principal or a copy. 

+b. Origin, source. Cf. Principe sé. 2. Obs. 

tsss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. i.27 To Jupiter 
also thei Sacrificed, and did honour as to y* principal) of 
life. 1616 R.C. Times Whistle 1.18 For heresie, Scisme, 
Puritanisme, Brownisme, papistrie,.. Proceed from thee, 
thou art the principall. , 

+6. The best beast or other chattel of any kind 
bequeathed, or passing by custom. Oés. exc. fist. 

1367 (Trinity term) Coram Rege Roll 41 Edw. UL, ro. 21 
Consuetudo hundredi de Stretford in com. Oxon,, talis est 
quod heredes terrarum et tenementorum .. post mortent 
Antecessorum suorum habebunt .. principalia, videlicet de 
quocumque genere catallorum, utensilium et mecessariorum 
domorum et culturarum melius catallum illius generis, vide. 
licet optimum plaustrum optima caruca et optimum ciphum, 
et sic de aliis instrumentis fete]. 1420 £. £. IV 7lis (1882) 47, 
I bequeth my body to be beryed yn the chapele..and my 
beste best in the name off principale. 1424 /d:d. 57 After my 
principal is taken, I wul my wyf haf my best ambeler. 511 
in roth Rep. fist, MISS. Contin. App. ¥. 325 Forasmuch as 
taking of such principales is not by commene luwe, butt 
only a custume and usage. sgra in Southwell Visit. 
(Camden) 115 Item 1 bequeth my best horse for a princi- 
pall. 1534 /éfd, 138, I gyffe and bequethe unto the vicar 

| for my principall accordynge to the acte of parliament. 
1670 Brouxt Law Dict., Principal,..an Ueirlome. x895 
Potrock & Martiasn Eng. Law I. 1. vi. § 4. 361 There are 
' many traces of local customs which under the name of 
‘principals’ or ‘heirlooms’, will give him [the heir-at-law] 
various chattels, not merely his ancestor's sword and hau. 
berk, but the best chattel of every different kind, the best 
: horse (if the church does not take it)and the best ox, the 
| best chair and the best table, the best pan and the best pot. 
| J. Building. A principal rafter (see A. 10); any 
one of the rafters upon which rest the purlins 
| which support the common rafters. Also applied 


to a main iron girder. 

1448-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 10 The 
rincipalles shalbe..x inch thik with a purlyn in the Middes 
rom one principall to a nother, 1579 /did. I. 310 Braces lo 
the principals eche of them xij foote longe. 1624 A. Wotton 
Runne fr. Rome 4 To trie how every tenant and mortuis is 
fitted each to other, what principals are too weake, which 
peeces are too long. 197978 Phid. Surv, S. /rel, 146 The 
| remainder they lay parallel to the principals, 1860 [see 
: A. 10]. 3898 Wesinn Gaz. 25 Mar. 7/2 Four massive iron 
| principals (or girders) of a building in course of erection.. 
' fell yesterday afternoon. . 

+8. An upright pillar or stem having branches 
to bear tapers ; formerly used on a ‘hearse’. Ods. 

a1gq8 Hatt. Chron, Hen. V/T/ 1b, A curious berse 
made of .ix. principales, full of lightes. 1594 in Coll, Top. 
& Gen, (1837) LV. 286 This... Bishope of Norwiche was 
buried with a hearse of foure pone or vprightes. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers vii. 11. 496 These uprights fof a 
hearse of lights}, technically called “principals. 

9. The original sum of money dealt with in any 
transaction, as distinguished from any later accre- 
tions; the sum lent or invested upon which interest 
is paid ; the capital sum as distinguished from the 
interest ; also, capital as distinguished from income. 


| (CEA. 6). 


PRINCIPALITY. 


¢1390 Eart or Marcu Let. in Rec. Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 65 We wylle garre rayse till us alle the fermes and 
the profittes of Coldynghame, quylle we be assethit als wele 
for owr scathes and of our costages as of our principale. 
1goa Ord. Crysten Mea (W. de W. 1506) 1. xxi. T viij b, 
And the other it receyue ouer the pryncypall for to kepe hym, 
& to recompense hym the domage. 1571 Act 13 Ediz. 8 
§ 4 So muche as shal be reserved by way of Usurie above the 
Principall for any Money so to be lent. 1572 ‘T. Witson 
Disc. Vsurye 85. 1693 Dryoen Persius vi. 159 Put out thy 
Principal..: Live of the Use. 1728 ‘I. Sueripan Persius vi. 
(1739) 93 But you have broke in upon the Principal. That 
I did for my own Use. 1827 Hutron Conrse Math. I, 129 
The sum of the principal and its interest added together, is 
called the Amount. 1856 Seétéement in Law Rep. (1908) 
1 Ch, 523 To hold as well the capital or principal of the said 
trust funds as the dividends, interest and annual income 
thereof upon the usual trusts for the children of the marriage. 
3868 MLE. G. Durr Pod. Sur. 14 Ft will facilitate the re- 
duction of the principal of the Natinnal Deht. 

Ag. 1818 Byron Fuan i. cextii, 1 Wave spent my life, both 
interest and principal. ure T. Harnv Far fr. Madding Cr. 
xli, ‘You'll never see Fanny Robin no more—use nor 
principal—ma’am .  ‘Why?' 
Union ’. 

10. Falconry, Each of the two principal feathers 
in each wing (the two oulermost primaries). 

1575 Turserv. Fadcourie 120 Then cutte off some part of 
hir two principalles in each wing. 1579 E. K, in Sfeuser’s 
Sheph. Cal, Ep. Ded., So finally flyeth this our new Poete, 
asa bird, whose principals be scarce growen out. 1677 N. 
Cox Gentl, Recreat, (ed, 2) 186. 

ll. Afus. +a. The subject of a fugue or other 
contrapuntal piece, as distinguished from the answer 
or ‘reply’. Obs. 

1597 Mortey /atrad, Afus. 105 The first [sort of double 
descant]) is, when the principal! (that is the thing as it is 
firste made) and the replie..are sung changing the partes. 
1898 Stainer & Barrrtr Died. Mus. Terms, Principal 
ee the subject of a fugue, the answer being termed 
the Reply. A 

b, An organ-stop of the same quality as the 
Open Diapason, but an octave higher in pitch. 
+ Small principal (obs.), a similar stop two octaves 
higher than the open diapason; now called fffcenth, 
Also, with qualification, applied to other stops an 
octave higher than the ordinary pitch, as Didciana 


Principal (also called Dutcet). 

In German, Princifad is applied ta the Open Diapason, 
and (with qualifications) to all stops of the same quality, of 
any pitch higher or lower. 

1613 Organ Specif, Worcester Cathedral, The particulars 
of the great organ, 2 principals of mettal, 1 twelfth of mettal. 
féid., In the chaire organ, 1 principal of mettal, r flute of 
wood, 1 smal principal or fiftenth of mettal. 1776 Hawkins 
Hist. Mus, WW. i. 8 10. 46 The simple stops are the.. 
Principal. .and some others. 1789 Organ Spee . Greenwich 
Hosp. in Grove Dict. Mus. 1). 398/t Swell Organ. Open 
Diapason. Stopped Diapason. Dulciana. Principal. Dul- 
ciana Principal. 1881 Raoaououse Afus. Acoustics 219 The 
principal is a stop of four feet in length. 

+e. A kind of trumpet used in the orchestra in 
the time of Handel: see quots. Ods, 

1881 W. H. Stoxe in Grove Dict. Afus. IL 32/1 Principal 
or Prinzigale, a term employed in many of Handel's scores 
for the third trumpet part...It is obvious that whereas the 
tromba..represented the old small-bored instrument now 
obsolete, ..the Principal. .more nearly resembled the modern 
large-bored military trumpet. 1898 Stainra & Barger 
Dict. Mus. Terms, Principal, the name given by Handel 
to the third trumpet in the Dettingen ‘Te Deum’. 

+C. adv, Principally, chietly ; in the chief place. 

€ 1400 Destr, Troy 2895 And prinsipall of Parys the pepull 

dessiret, Of pat comly to Ken. 1486 in Coventry Leet BR. 

(KE. E. T.S.) 288 Prince Edwarde, my gostly chylde, whom 1 

love principall, 1480 Newcastle Merch. Vent. (Surtees) 1. 5 

Maires, shereffs, and aldermen..shall go princypall in the 
sayd solemp procession, a 

Principality (prinsipe'liti). Forms: a. 4-5 
principalte, (4 pry-, 5 -tee). 8. 4-6 princi- 
palite, etc. (with y for 2; also § -ete), 5-7 -allitie, 
6-7 -alitie, (6 -ye), 6- principality. [ME. 
principalite, principalte,a. OF. principalite (¢ 1170 
in Godef.) dominion, power (in mod.F. principalité 
headship of a college); also princépadtee (1362 in 
Godef. Compi. aud in AF.), in mod.F. princepacdtd 
territory of a prince; hoth ad, late L. principa- 
litét-em the first place, superiority, in med.L, also 
the authority or territory of a prince, f. priucipal-rs 
PRINCIPAL @.: see -1TY.] ae 

1, The quality, condition, or fact of being prinei- 
pal ; ee orrank; pre-eminence. Now rare. 

BT. Us Test, Love u, iii, (Skeat) |. 12 For right as 
man halte the principalte of al thing vnder his beinge, in 
the masculyne gender. ¢1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg. 85 Po 
lymes pat han principalte in mannes Laie — 

B. €1380 Wreuir HWés. (1880) 327 As wille hab principalite 
to-fore witt of mannes sonle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
202/2 He was sayd chief by reson of the pryncipalyte in 
prelacyon, 1576 Bakea Jewel? tie flealth 160b, For the 
recovering of memory, defnesse, an the crampe,this obtaineth 
principalitie. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows m. § 5 391 ‘The 
word ..signifieth to obtaine principality, or to prevaile, 
@ 1677 Manton Christ's Eternal Exist. vi. Wks. 1870 1. 468 

Christ hath the primacy of order and the principality of 
influence. 1884 Ruskin St. Mark's Rest x. § 196 Vhe 
heavenly look on the face of St. Stephen is not set off with 
raised light, or opposed shade, or principality of place. 
+. That which is principal ; the chief point or 

part. Obs. . 

1567 Maetet Gr. Forest 29h, But now let vs heare in eche 

Plant his principalitie, @ 1619 Fotneany Atheom. 1 xi. § 5 


‘Vecause she’s dead in the 


: Ee, of Trinity College. 
i€ 
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(1622) 121 ‘The Atheist, gining the principalitic of his loue 
and seruice, onely to himselfe. 

2. The position, dignity, or dominion of a prince 
or chief ruler ; sovereignty; supreme authority. 

a, 13.. HE. Addit. P. B. 1672 Now is alle by pryncipalte 
ee at ones. 1387 Trevisa ffigifex (Rolls) 1V. 225 Me 
rouzte al be worlde into oon principalte and lordschippe. 

B. @1400-50 Alevander 2311 In a wrath pe wale kyng 
swyth Him of his principalete priued. Ya 1500 Chester Pi, 
xii. 2 Now by my soverayntie 1 sweare and principalitie 
that 1 beare. 1560 Biste (Genev.) 772. ili, 2 Pvt them in 
remembrance that they be subiect to the Principalities {1831 
A.V, rulers) & powers. 1 Coorrn Adon. 157 At the 
beginning.., all men were alike, there was no principalitie. 
1643 Pryxne Sov, Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 92 Hf a Royall 
Principality be thus instituted, as it is inthe proper pleasure 
and power of the people to ordaine, 1692 WasitincTon tr, 
Milton's Def. Pop. ii. M.'s Wks. 1850 VILL. 65 Josephus. . 
calls the Commonwealth of the Hebrens a ‘Theocracy, 
because the principality was in Gad only. 1737 Wiisron 
Josephus, Antig, Xu. vii. § 2 ‘Vhe first year of the princi. 
pality of Hyrcanus, 1878-83 Vintare Li0 & aes Machine 
vedd? (1892) HI. tiv. 180 He then gocs on to treat of the 
civil principality, 

b. With possessive, asa title. sovce-wse. 

1828 Scott /../, /erth xvi, May it please your honour— 
T mean your principality. 

@. Princely action or behavionr. sovtce-252. 

19 Byron Let, to Marray Wks. (1846) 572/1 lt was a 
very noble piece of principality. 

3. The sovereignty, rule, or government of the 
prince of a small or dependent state. 

1489 Rolls of Parit. V. 363/1 Offices, perteynyng ta the 
said Principaliee and Duchie [of Cornwall}, 1485 /é77. 
V1. 350/1 Auditour of the Principalite of Northwales, 1584 
Powrt Lloyd's Cambria Cj, The beginning of the Pritci- 
palitie..of Wales, @1727 Newton Chroned, Amended i 
(1728) 119 Caranus an penleee ee erected small princi- 
palities in Macedonia, 1853 J. 11. Newman f/ésé. S%, (1873) 
11. a. iv. 176 China was for many centuries the seat of a 
number of petty principalities. 1897 Datly News es Mar. 5/4 
The proposed Principality of Crete under Prince George. 

4. A region or state ruled by a prince. 7he 
Principality, a familiar designation of Wales. 

@ 1400-50 dl lexander 1737 Pe prouynce & principalte [z. 7, 
principalite] of Persye la graunt. 1592 Wvncev Armorie, 
Chandos 60 He safely went his way The principalitie through 
1 him conuay., 1617 Morvson /f/ne 4. 2753 Vpon the con- 
fines of Italy, and the seuerall principalities thereof, 1705 
Aputson /éudy 8 On the Promontory .. was formerly the 
Temple of Hercules Monaccus, which still gives the Name to 
this small Principality [Monaco}. 1838 .Murray'’s Mandth, 
N.Ger0t.331 Paderborn. . formerly capital of an ecclesiastical 
principality, and seat of a University. 1889 Gretton 
Memory's Harkb, 189 OF your fashionable sea-bathing 
resorts, the Principality boasts a pair—="Cenby and Aberyst- 
with. 1905 IW hitaker's Alot. 617 Samos... principality 
of the Ottoman Empire, more or less independent. 

6. Aspiritual being (good or evil) of a high order; 
spec, in pL, in medizeval angelology, one of the nine 
orders of angels (see OxrpdER sé. 5), which has heen 
variously reckoned as the seventh, fifth, or fourth. 
(Representing L. priucipatis, Gr. dpxai. In the 
Dionysian hierarchy, dpyoi were the seventh order.) 

This nse is founded mainly on passages in the Pauline 
epistles, in which apy} ‘rule, ruler, has been taken to refer 
to a spiritual power, (In the Bible of 1611, principatity 
renders apx% seven times; in five of these the Vulgate has 
principatus, in two (Eph, vi. 12, Tit. iii. 1) principes 
‘princes, The Revised version has in Eph. i. 21, rude 3 in 
Tit. iti. 1, rufers: cf, 1560 in sense 2.) 

[1560 Bis.e (Genev.) ZA. vi. 12 For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against pee [1557 Rulers), 
against powers, and against the worldlie gouernours. 
Cot. i. 16 By him were all things created, which are in 
heauen, and which are in earth..whether they be Thrones, 
or Doniinions, or Principalities, or Powers [1534 Tixpace to 
31557 Geneva, maicste or lordshippe, ether rule or power).} 

1621 Burton Anat. Afed. 1. ii. 1. it (1651) 45 Plato..made 
nine kindes of [spirits), frst God, secondly Idez, 3 Intelli- 
gences, 4 Arch-Angels, 5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes, 8 Princi- 
palities, g Princes. 1667 Micron £. Z. vi. 447 In th’ 
assembly next upstood Nisroc, of Principalities the prime. 
1756 A. Butter Lives Saints 8 May UU. 317 The tathers 
from the sacred oracles distinguish nine Orders of these holy 
spirits, namely the Seraphims, Cherubims and Thrones; 
Dominations, Principalities and Powers; Virtues, Arch- 
angels, and Angels. 1839 Craatotre Exuiorr “yan, 
7 ri uian seek not yet repose’ ii, Principatities and Powers, 
Mustering their unseen array, Wait for thine unguarded 
hours 

6. The office of principal of a college, university, 
ete. pe Now rare. (In quot. 1641 
applied to the lordship or [eee of a colony.) 

1423 det 2 Hen. VI, c.8 § 1 Qils ne preignent sur eux la 
principalte dascun Sale ou Hostell.] 1642 in E. Hazard 
List. Coll. (1792) 1. 474 Sir Ferdinando Gorges Knight 
Lord of the Province of Maine..in the second yeare of my 
Principality in Newe England, 1660 Woon Life Dec. 
(O.H. S.) 3. 363 First, the principality of Jesus; then, the 
1691 — Ath. Oxon. I, 
148 In 1546 he was made Principal of St. Maries Hall,..in 
1580 he resign’d his Principality, 1712 Heaaye Codlect. 
(O.H.S.) 111. 460 No body to have two Principalities at the 
same time. 1855 G. Hitt (titde) The Right of Appointment 
to the Principality of St. Edmund's Hall. «@ 1882 Sia R. 
Curistison Life (1885) 1. 428 The principality of a small 
University like that of St. Andrews, 


Principally (prinsipali), adv. [f. Princiean 
a. +-LY 2, : 

1, In the chief place; as the chief thing concerned; 
chiefly, mainly, above all. 

1340 Ayend, 26 Po byeb fole ypocrites, pet..dop manie 
penonces,..principalliche, uor pe los [= fame] of be wordle. 


PRINCIPATE., 


1398 Treviss Hartt, De Py ditt xxi. 1495) d¥ij 2 His wy tte 
(se. of gropyng)..is pryncypally ia pe palme of be honde, 
und in soles of pe fete. c14goGesta Nout. li, 22g (Add. MS.) 
Pryncipally and before all thyng he oweth to take a way: 
toward his owne conntre. 1580 Hoiiysaxn /reas. #Y. 
| Tong, Principalenent, chiefly, especially, principally. 1624 
Dx. Buckum. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, 111, 180 For manie 
_ Waightie considerations, but principally this, 1677 DevpEen 
| Afpol. Heroic Poctry & Ess. (Ker) 1.179 ‘Ihey wholly niiy- 
take the nature of criticisin, who think its business is princi- 
pally to find fault. a1z45 Swirr (J.), What I principally 
Insist on, is due execution, 1872 Ruskin Lagle's NV. ili § 41 
My steady habit ofalways looking for the subject principally, 
and for the art only as the means of expressing it, 
th. In the way of main division ; primarily. Ods. 

1340 Ayent, 50 Pernore him to-lelp be ilke zenne in tuo 
deles principalliche. 1340 Hameote /'-. Conse. 433. Alle 
mans lyfe casten may be, Principals, in pis partes thre, . 
Ryeynnyng, midward, and endyrg. 

ye. [n the tirst place; in the first instance ; 
originally, primarily, fundamentally ; at first. Oés. 
¢1380 Wren Sed, Wks, U1. 91 His lore is not his, for it is 
. hot principali his, but it is Goddis pat sent him.  ¢ 1425 
| Cursor AM. 889 (‘Vrin.) OF bis guilt here Is she to wite pat is 
| amy fere.. For princvipaly she bed hit me. @1552 Letanp 
ftin 1.8 Ruines of a very large Hermitage and principally 
well buildid but a late discoverid and suppressid. 

+2. In a special or marked degree; above or 
beyond the rest, above all; especially. O¢s, 

1377 Laxch. 7. P4 B. xiv.194 Of pompe and of pruyde 
be parchemyn decorreth, And principaliche of alle peple hut 
pei be pore of herte, ¢1g00 Lan/ranc's Cirnrg. 184 1f pon 
wolt worche more stronglich.., and principaly if he be 
ariche man, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of ciynion iv. 121 Whan 
she sawe theym so blacke and soo hidous, and pryncypally 
Reynawde. 1560 tr. fisher's Godlye Preat. Prayer 1s) b, 
‘there be three sortes of fraires principallye growyng vnto 
man hy prayer. 1647 Svuimarsy Sparkles Glor gr (1847) 8y 
‘fo administer Peace and Judgment to the world. .and more 
principally to his people in the flesh, . 

3. For the most part; in most cases; in the 
main; mosily. 

1832 De ia Brenm Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 331 Camerated 
shells. .have been principally discovered in these rocks of 
central Haly, 1845 MeCuncoce Varation it xib. (1852. 383 
Those who subsist wholly or principally on incomes derived 
from the state or from taxes, 1868 Lockyer Blew. Astron, 
Vii, (1870) 268 ‘the astronomer, to make observations on his 
sphere of observation merely, makes tse principally either 
of a sextant or an altazimuth. 

Pri‘ncipalness. vere. [f. Prixciran a. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being y-rincipal. 

1530 PAtscr. 2338/2 Drincipalnesse, principalité. 1668 
Witkixs Heal Char. 35 Vezrees of Being or Causality, 
whether superior and. before all others, or inferior, and after 
some others, Principalness. 1856 Ruskin Jlod, Past, 
Mav. xiv. $15 Principslness of delight in human beauty. 

Principalship pritnsipaljip’. [f Prixcrrar 
s6.+-sHtp.] The office of principal, the headship 
(of a college, ete.). 

1893 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 161 .\ great office is not so 
gainful, as the principalship of a Colledge of Curtizans. 
1707 Hraanr Codlict. 12 july iONLS) JI. 25 Dr. Hudson's 
fbances of the Principalship are small. 1865 Padl Mall ©. 
No. 208. 6/1 The principalship of the Theological College. 

Principate (prinsipét), so. Also 4-6 with y 
for 7; B. 4-7 -at. [ad. L, prénedpat-us the first 
place, pre-eminence, esp. in the army or state, the 
post of commander-in-chief, rule, sovereignty ; in 
eccl. L, the hosts of angels, good or bad, f. 

| princeps, princip-: sce Prinen sh, and -atE}. 
With the obs. form principat, cf. VF. prtucipat 
(13th c, in Godef. Compé.).] 

1. The office or dignity of, or as of, a prince or 
ruler; supreme position or power; supremacy, pti- 
macy, headship, pre-eminence: = PRINCIPALITY 1, 


| 2. Now rare, 
a1340 Hampore Psalter xlvi. He made folke suget 
| til vs...Pis principate has nane bot haly men. 1382 Wyeur 
Eph. i. 2% Abone ech principat [ g/oss or power of princes], 
and potestate, and vertu and lordschiping. | 1387 TRE- 
visa Higden (Rolls) 11. 317 Oon schulde be i-bore of pe 
Hebrewes pat schulde bere adoun pe principat of Egypt, 
and arere pe kynde of Israel. /éid, VIIT. 291 Kyng 
Edward 3af his sone Edward pe principate of Wales and 
pe erldom of Chestre. 1398 — Barth, De P. Rv. ii 
(Toliem. MS.), Amonge all pe uttir membris of be body 
| .. be heed Re pe beste principate [orig. obtinens principa- 
tum), 1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 233/2 The cyte the whiche 
helde the pryncipate of the other citees in Ttalye. 1555 
Even Decades 286 They proudely denye that the Romane 
churche obteyneth the principate and preeminent autoritie 
of allother. 1606 Waaxer 4/6, Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 399 And 
Rees thus slaine the Principate of South-Wales so was done. 
a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon. iv, (1642) 255 Thus ended 
..the Dukedome, or Principate of the Maccabees. « 1677 
Baarow Poge's Supremt. i. (1687) 59 That nnder two meta. 
hors the principate of the whole Church was promised. 1904 
W: M. Rastsav in fe Apr. 246 As yet Ephesus had 
no principate in the Church except what it derived from its 
own character and conduct. 

b. Rom. Hist. The rule of the Prixcers; the 
imperial power of Augustus and his successors, while 
some of the republican forms were still retained ; 
the period of rule of a princeps. A 

(The L. Princifatus is applied by Pliny to the reign of 
Tiberius and of Nero; and is also used hy Tacitus and 
Suetonius.) Quot, 1862 shows the earlier opinion that the 
title stood for princeps senatus: see Note to, Rae erss “ 

1862 Merwate Ron. Hip. (1865) VI. liv. 466 a ie 
emperor's principate or first place in the senate they 1 We 
acquiesced. 1875 — Gen. Tist. Rome lviii. (1877) 464 The 


PRINCIPATE. 


ptincipate of Claudius had been, on the whole, a period of 
general prosperity. 1893 Bury //ist. Row. Emp. ia. 13 The 
Empire as constituted by Augustus is often called the Princi- 
pate, as opposed to the absolute monarchy into which it 
developed at a later stage...§ 3 According to constitutional 
theory, the state was still governed under the Principate by 
the senate and people. 1 T. Honakty in Pilot 7 July 
9/1 ‘The ‘Principate ‘as it 1s now usual to style the supreme 
power held by Augustus and ‘Tiberius. 

+2. = Prixcipaity 5. Oés. 

[1382 Weir Rom, viii, 38 Nether angels, nether prynci- 
patis, nether virtutes, nether potestatis,..may departe vs fro 
the charite of God.] 1483 Fabia Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The 
Angels were glad, tharchangels enioyed, The Thrones songen, 
The domynacyons maden melodye, The pryncypates armo- 
nysed, The potestates harped, Cherubyn and Seraphyn 
songen louynges and preysynges. 1566 Pasguine in a 
Traunce 73 Even as a man woulde saye Angels, Arch- 
angels, Thrones, Dominations, Principates. 1635 Hrvwoop 
Hierarch, w. 194 In the third order Principates are plac't; 
Next them, Arch-Angels. 

+3. A person having the chief position or pre- 


eminence ; a chief, a prince. Ods. 

1413 Piler, Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. iii. 93 Seynt Powle 
claymed hy the deth that he suffred the Aurenle of martirs, 
..he must also as one chyef and pryncipate were also the 
aureole of prechours. 1896 Fitz-Grrrray Siz F. Drake 
(1881) 28 Fettring with galden chaines their principates, And 
leading captive Spaines chief potentates. 165 Biacs ew 
Disp, § 31 His ambition to be Principate in Physick. 

4. A state, territory, or community ruled by a 
prince or petty king: = PrinciPaLity 4. 

1494 Fanvan Chron. v. xci.67 This Hengiste and all the 
other Saxons whiche ruled the .vii. pryncipates of Brytayne 
..are called of moste wryters Reguli. 1g29 Rasteci. 
LPastyme, “list. Brit, 1811) 112 (They) roulyd ioyndly the 
princypat of West Saxons. ¢1§70 Sir H. Gitpert Q, Edis. 
Achad. (E.E.T.S.) 3 All monarchies and best knowen 
Common weales or principates that both haue bene and are. 
1652 62 Hevein Cosmogr. tt. (1682) 9 There is reckoned one 
Principate, 10 Earldoms, 12 Peerdoms or Pairries. 1884 
J. J. Rein Yafan i. 7 The Riukiu.. constituted until lately 
4 separate principate or Han. 

+ Pri-neipate, 7. Ols. rarc, Erroneous variant 
of PRINCIPIATE ¢. 

¢1650 Don Beltianis 47 1s it possihle..that Don Bellianis 
should with such glory principate his haughty deeds of 
Chivalry? a1677 Hace Prim, Orig. Man, iv. vi. 344 The 
‘Things or Effects principated or effected by this intelligent 
active Principle. | ves 

+Principatie. Ofs. rare. [f. L. principal-us 
Princrpatr sé, + -¥; perh. error for préncifacy : 
see -ACY 3.) = PRINCIPALITY, PRINCIPATE. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles \\.1v. 187 Arche, a Prince, Princi- 
patie or Governement... Rom. 8 38. apxat is taken for Princi- 
paties. ' poe . 

+ Principe. O¢s. [a. F. principe (14th ec. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L, préncipi-em a beginning.) 
= PRINCIPLE sé. 7, 3. 

1649 JER. Tavior Afol. Liturgy $99 Such as must be one 
in the frincife, and diffused in the execution. 1669 Gar 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. i. 2 God. being the first principe, and last 
end ofal things. /4/d. 4 The effective, productive principe 
of al that wisdome, and truth. 

|| Principia, L. pl. of Prixcrrium. 

+ Princispial, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. principi-um 
a beginning+-aL: ef. L. principial-7s existing 
from the beginning, original.] Standing at the 
beginning ; initial. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Prophecies (Atb.) §37 The Princes. .which 
had the Principialt Letters, of that Word Hempe (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, Elizabeth). 1626 — Sylva 
§ 251 ‘Where are Letters, that an Eccho will hardly expresse ; 
as S, for one: Especially being Principiall in a Word. 

Principiant (prinsi*piint), a. and sé. [a. 
obs. F. Bi aad pt. pple. (also used as sb.) of 
principicr (1464 in Godef.), ad. late L. principiare: 
see PRINCIPIATE v. and -ANT.] 

+A. adj. Constituting the beginning or source 
of something; originating; primary. Oés. 

a161g Donne Ess, (1651) 109 It consists not of the chief 
and principiant parts. 3660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit. (L.), 
There are some principiant and mother sins pregnant with 
mischief of a progressive nature. 1675 R. BuatHoccE 
Causa Dei 244 A Paternal is a Generative or Principiant 
Monad, and so is tbis, for he begetteth or Principleth the 
Number next in Nature, and that is Two. 

B. sé. +1. A beginner, a novice. Os. [Cf. It. 
principiante.] 

16a9 Smmrtey Grateful S, m. iv, Do you think that I have 
not wit to distinguish a principiant in vice from a graduate ? 

2. Math. (See quot.) 

1887 Syivester in Amer. Fral. Math. VX. 20 Instead of 
the cumbrous terms Projective Reciprocants or Differential 
Invariants, it is better to use the single word Principiants to 
denominate that crowning class or order of Reciprocants 
which remain toa factor Jrés, unaltered for any homographic 
substitutions impressed on the variables. 

+ Princi‘piate, a, and sé. Obs, rare. [ud. 
late L. priscipidius, pa. pple. of principidre : see 
next.] @. adj. Properly, Origiaated, initiated; but 
in quot. 1661 used as = Constituting the beginning, 
origin, or source; original. b. sé. See quot. 1694. 

1661 Gianvitt Van. Dogz iv. 27 Our eyes, that see 
other things, see not themselves: And those principiate 
foundations of knowledge are themselvs unknown. 1694 
R. Buatnocce Reason 10x OF Substances some are Prin- 
ciples, some ee ee Principiates (give me leave 
to make an English word of one not very good Latin) I 
mean substances that are caused or composed of Principles. 
Principles make, Principiates are made to be. 
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+ Principiate, v. Ols. [f. late L. principi- 
dre to begin (f. principi-uuz a beginning) +-aTE 3,] 
trans. To cause to begin ; to originate, initiate. 

1653 Sueriev Trav. Persia 4 Some parts might have bene 
found fit for the Indian Nauigation, then principiated in 
Holland, and muttered of in England. 1697 J. Sraceant 
Solid Philos. 218 The Soul, by reason of her Potential 
State here, cannot principiate any Bodily Action. 

Principiation (prinsipié''fan). rare. [ad. 
med.L. principidtio (21250 Albertus Magnus De 
Predic. 4.1),n. of action f. principiare: sce prec.] 

+1. Rednetion to ‘ principles’ or elements ; de- 
composilion or analysis of a substance. Ods. 

a@1626 Bacon Péys. Rew. Wks. 1879 U. 244/1 The third 
is, the separating of any metal into its originat or materia 
prima, or element,..which work we will call principiation. 

2. Logic. The process of deriving a general 


principle, as by induction. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

+ Princi'piative, 2. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
principiit-, ppl. stem of principidre (see Princt- 
PIATE v.)+-IVE.] Taving the quality of ‘ princi- 
piating’; originative, initiative. 

16st Bioces ew Disp. § x60 Its Us funda- 
mina, 166a Stantey fist. Philos. Chaldaic(1701) 18/2 They 
«assert a Principiative Son from the Solar Fountain, and 
Archangelical, and the Fountain of Sense. 1662 J. CHanv.er 
Van Heluont's Oriat, 40 To know by a Syllogisme, cannot 
be an intellectual essentiall, as neither a principiative thing, 
or froma former cause. ace 

|| Principium (prinsipivm). Pl. princi-pia. 
[L. principium beginning, origin, source, first 
place; in pl. front (of an army), staff, general's 
quarters, also foundations, elements; f. prizceps, 
frincip-em: first in time or order: see PRINCE.] 

I. Beginning, commencement; origin, source ; 
first principle, clement; fundamental truth, ete. : 


= PRINCIPLE sd, in various senses. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 138 The doctrine of 
the Catholike Church, consists of three speciall Arincipia 
or causes. 1628 ‘I’. Seencer Legick 43 ‘Vhe matter is the 
brincipinu of individuation, saith Thomas, [See Ixpi- 
vinvaTion 1.]  /éfd. 281,The principium of a demonstration 
is an immediate proposition, 77. that hath none before it. 
@ 1635 Nacxton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 34, have noted the 
causes or princifia of the Warres following. a x1679 ‘I’. 
Gooow1n Christ Mediator u. vi, God is the principium 
of subsistence to all. 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), 
#lementa, ox Principia, ave the Simplest Bodies that can 
he... There are Five Elements, Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water 
and Earth. 1796 Z. Macautay in Life & Left. vi. (1900) 173 
Useful productions, containing the principia of retigious 
knowledge. 1871 Grote “th. Frag. v. (1876) 130 Not 
able to imbibe even the Jr 7ucipia of ethical reasoning. 


the title of a famous work of Sir Isaac Newton, 
setting forth the principles of natural philosophy 
or physics. 

[1687 Newton (4it/c) Philosophie Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica.) 1727 Cuampers Cych s.v. Projectile, Sir 


Isaac Newton, shews, in his sréncipra, that [ete]. 1878 Hare 
Walks in Lond. V1. ii. 76 The ‘Principia’, which occupies the | 


same position to philosophy as the Bible does to religion. 

2. In the medieval University, @. A public 
lecture or dispntation by which a Bachelor in any 
faculty, who had received the Chancellor’s licence, 
entered upon his fuuctions, and became an actual 
Master or Doctor, with certain ceremonies, b. 
Also applied at Paris and elsewhere, in the Theo- 
logical Faculty, to the dispatation by which a 
student became a Bachelor of Divinity, and to the 
discourse upon some theological problem which 
the B,D. at a later stage, as a Sententiarius, was 
required to deliver before beginning his course of 
lectures on each of the four books of the Seatenlix 
of Peter the Lombard. 

In sense a, also called Zuception; the day on which this 
took place is still called at Cambridge and in some American 
universities ‘the Commencement’ (at Oxford ‘the Act’). 

3895 Rasnoatt Univers. Europe Middle Ages 1. 150, 
229, 465, 466. A 

. Rom, Antiqg. (pl.) The gencral’s quarters in 
a camp. 

3s81 Savite Tacitus, Hist. wt. xiii. (1591) 121 They only 
of the conspiracie might assemble themselues in the Prin- 
cipia. 1600 Hottann Lizy vit. 257 In the verie Lomi saat 
yea and within the quarter of the L. Generall his pavilion, 
were heard confused speeches, A 

Principle (prinsip’l), sé. Also 4-6 with y 
forz; 6 pryncypull. [ad. F. principe (Oresme 
¢1380), or f. L. principinnt (sce above) ; formed on 
the analogy of manciple, participle, L. mancipium, 
participium, there being app. in this case no OF, 
form in -Z/e.] In various senses often emphasized 
by pie oe Sirste 

. Origin, source; source of action. 

+1. Beginning, rise, commencement; fonntain- 
head ; original or initial statc. (Also in p/ 

€1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 209 Knyghthood in 
Grece and Troye the Cité Took hys principlys, and next in 
Rome toun. 1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 105 The begyn~ 
nengee of that water callede Tiberiades, and of the water 
off lordan, whiche haue their _originalle principle at the 
foote of the mownte callede Libanus. 1553 Even 7read. 


Newe Ind. (Arb,) ° Reason vsing sense, taketh his principles 
nnd fyrst sedes of tbinges sensyble. 1596 SPENSER /. é. Ne 


PRINCIPLE. 


xi, 2 Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 1674 Evetyn 
Navig. § Conimerce § 20. 46 Yrom how small a principle 
she had spread. /dfd. § 21. 47 Richlieu, .by.. Improving 
their Ports and Magazines, has..given Principle to no in- 
considerable Navy. 

+2. That from which something takes its rise, 
originates, or is derived; a source; the root (of a 


word). Odés. (exe. as in 3). 
1382 Wycuir Yod xxviii. x Siluer hath the principlis [1383 


bigynnyngis; Vulg. préncipia] of his veynes. 1628 Coxe On 


Litt.294 b, En Attartnt, Attincta,isa Writ that lyeth where 
a false Verdict in Court of Record vpon an Issue ioyned by 
the parties is ginen.. .And is deriued of the principle 7Yxctus, 
or Aétinctus, for that if the petty lury Ke attainted of a 
false Oath, they are stained with periury. 1649 Jer. Tavior 
Gt. Exemp. ww. Disc. vi. 14 Jesus..is the principle, and he 
is the promoter, he begins our faith in revelations, and 
perfects it in commandments. 1697 Dryoen Hirg. Georg. 
i.17 With Osiers thus the Banks of Grooks abound, Sprung 
from the watry Genius of the Ground: From the same 
Principles grey Willows come. 


3. In generalized sense: A fundamental source 
from which something procceds; a primaryelement, 
force, or law which produces or determines par- 
tichlar results; the ultimate basis upon which the 
existence of something depends; cause, in the 


widest sense. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxviii. 74 Nothyng 
cometh of nou3t, that is to seye, withoute a begynner, bue 
a canse and pryncyple ther must nedes be. 1526 Piler. 
Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 12 Certeynly grace is in man y* chefe 
principle of meryte. a16z0 J. Dyke Worthy Commun, To 
Rdr., Man in his first estate had in himselfe a principle of 
life. 1701 Grew Cosi, Sacra tt. i, 35 For the performance 
of this Work, a Vital or Directive Principle seemeth..to be 
assistant to the Corporeal. 1704 Swit lech. Operat. Spirit 
ii, ? t Those Idolaters adore two Principles; the Principle 
of Good, and that of Evil. 1780 Bentnam Princ. Legisl. 
i. § 2 no¢e, The word principle. .is applied to any thing which 
is conceived to serve as a foundation or beginning to any 
series of operations, 1849 Noap Evectricity {ed. 3) 134 
Electricity. .for a time, reigned as the vital principle, by 
which ‘the decrees of the understanding, and the dictates 
of the will were conveyed from the organs of the brain to 
the obedient member of the body’, 1871 Biackin Four 
I’hases i, 20 Thales said that the first principle of all things 
was water. : 

4, An original or native tendency or faculty ; 
a natural or innate disposition; a fundamental 
quality which constitutes the source of action. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s 7. 479 Of verray wommanly be- 
nignytee That nature in youre principles hath yset. an 
Rocrrs Naaman 136 Aman..who hath no inward princip! 
of skill to enable him, in comparison of a skilfull workeman. 
1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag., Penalties & Forfeit. wij, 
Out of a Principle of good will Ihave to you. 1711 Buo- 


Siemens 5 eet { ect. oy ] tiv 
b. pl. Principia : The conimon abbreviationrol @ GELL Sect, No. 116 Pr Every Man has such an active 


Principle in him, that he will find out something to employ 
himself upon. 1732 Pore /ss. Afan u. 53 ‘wo Principles 
in human nature reign; Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to 
restrain, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 201 They, from a 
principle of instinct, affix themselves to her teats, 1823 
Scoresay Jral, Whale Fish. 75 Several of them followed 
the ship, and seemed to be attracted by a principle of 
curiosity. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 229 The com- 
parison of sensations with one another implies a principle 
which is above sensation. 

II. Fundamental truth, law, or motive force. 

5, A fundamental truth or proposition, on which 
many others depend ; a primary truth comprehend- 
ing, or forming the basis of, various subordinate 
trnths; a general statement or tenet forming the 
(or a) ground of, or held to be essential to, a system 
of thonght or belief; a fundamental assumption 
forming the basis of a chain of reasoning. 

t Craving of the principle (quot. 1587): begging of the 
question, petitio princi fii. - 

¢1380 Wveuir Tks. (1880) 290 The pridde manere of 
errour pat fallip in mannes iugement is falceheed of here 
prynciple bat pei grounden bem on, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 11. 251 Ptato afterward made pat art [of logic] 
more, and fonde berynne meny principles and rules. 1538 
Starkey England 1.1. 16 Thys law ys the ground and end 
of the otber, to the wych hyt must ever he referryd, non 
other wyse then the conclusyonys of artys matbematical are 
cuer referryd to theyr pryncypullys. 1587 Gonoinc De 
Moraay ix. (1617) 132 Us not this a setting downe of that 
thing for a ground, which..zesteth to be prooued, and (to 
speake after his owne maner) a crauing of the principle? 
3664 Power £.xf. Philos, Pref. cj, Hence wil unavoidable 
follow some other Principles of the ever-to-be-admired Des- 
Cartes, 1732 Berkerey Adcifhr. i. § 1 Principtes at other 
times are supposed to be certain fundamental Theorems in 
Arts and Sciences, in Retigion and Politics. 1825 M¢Cutrocn 
Pol, Econ, 6t [panies Principles of political economy. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 488 First principles, even if 
they appear certain, should be carefully considered. 

b. Physics, etc. A highly general or inclusive 
theorem or ‘law’, admitting of verynumerousspecial 
applications, or exemplified ia a multitude of cases. 

Ohen named after the discoverer, as the Archimedean 


principle and D'A deat ve (in mechanics), Carnot's 2. 


(in heat), Déppler's p. and Helmkolts's p. (in acoustics and 
optics), Huyghens's g. (Gin wave-motion), Pascal's . {in 
hydrostatics). Cf. Law sé 37. 

1710 J. Craakn Rohanit's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 85 From 
this Principle [that of the parallelogram of forces], the 
Method of explaining the Forces of the Mechanick Powers 
-emay excellently well be deduced. 1838 Dr Moacan Zs, 
Probab. 49 Principle 11. The probability of any number of 
independent events all happening together, is the product 
of their several probabilities. 


6. A fundamental quality or attribute which 


PRINCIPLE. 


determines the nature of something; essential 
characteristic or character; essence. 

1662 Greater Princ. 1 The three chief Principles of Magni. 
ficent Building, viz, Solidity, Conveniency, and Ornament, 
170% Puituirs sv., The Epicurean Principles, are Magni- 
tude, Figure, and Weight. 1817 Jas. Mit Brit. /adia I. 
v. liL 383 This was the principle and essence of his ee 
1862 Maurice Mor. § Met. Philos. 1V. v. § 35. 163 [This] 
indeed must involve the very prineiple and meaning of tbe 
subjeet with which he is occupied. 

7. A general law or rule adopted or professed as 
a guide to action; a settled ground or basis of 
conduct or practice; a fnndamental molive or 
reason of action, esp. one consciously recognized and 
followed. (Often partly coinciding with sense 5.) 

¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod, Fr. in Padsgr. 895 To teche and 
instruct by the principles and renles made by divers well 
expertr anctours, 1g90 Greese Never foo date (1600) 6t 
Vou keepe the prouerbe for a principle, to bed with the Bee 
and vp with the Lark. 1656 Evetys Diary 8 July, Some 
Quakers..; a new phanatie sect, of dangerous principles, 
who shew no respect to any man, magistrate or other. 
1762-71 H. Watroie Vertue's cAnecd, Paind, (1786) 11. 68 
He painted the great staircase, and as ill,as if he had spoiled 
ic ont of principle. 1763 Jounson 1 July in Bostwe/t, This 
shews that he has Bood princes: 1785 Rew futell. Lowers 
vi. vi, There are also first principles in morals. 1844 DisraFit 
Coningsdy vi. iii, Before I support Conservative principles, 
.. 1 merely wish to be informed what those principles aim 
toconserve, 1853 J. H. Newman //ist, Sé. (1873) IL. 1. iv. 
183 The barbarian lives without principle and withont aim. 

b. Used adsol. for good, right, or moral principle: 
An inward or personal law of right action; personal 
devotion to tight ; rectitude, uprightness, honour- 
able character. (Also in £7.) 

1653 Cromwett Speech 4 July in Caréy2e, If 1 were to 
choose any seryant..1 would choose a godly man that hath 
principles. .. Because I know where to Aave a man that hath 
principles. 1 Cotrier Jmmror. Stage (1698) 287 The 
management of the Stage. .strikes at the Root of Principle, 
draws off the Inclinations from Virtue, and spoils good 
Edneation. 1704 J. Haars Lex. Techa. ls... We sayy 
a Person isa Alan of Principles, when he always acts 
according to the Eternal Rules of Morality, Vireue and 
Religion, 1721 De For Afod! Flanders (Bohn) 45 Thus my 
pride, not my principle..kept me honest. 1874 Baxcrort 
Footpr. Tinrei.87 He had brilliant powers, but little principle. 
1894 F. Watson Genesis a true Hist, v. 103 The religion of 
the prophets..the religion of principle rather than of law, 
and of morality rather than of ritual, Afod. A manof high 
principle, . " 

G. Phr. On principle (nsnally in sense b): asa 
matter of (moral) principle; on the ground of fixed 
rule or obligation; from a settled (conscientious) 
motive. 

{Cf quot. 1762-71 in 7.) 1824 Lannor Jutag. Conv, xxxii, 
11, 267 Principles do not much inflnence the unprincipled, 
nor mainly the Tapered. We talk on principle, but we act 
on interest, 1835 J. H. Newman Par, Sermt, (1837) I. i. 10 
Outward aets, done on principle create inward habits. 1871 
Lown. /’ofe Prose Wks, 1890 LV. 26 There was atime when 
I could not read Pope, but disliked hitn on principle, 1894 
Westnt, Gaz. 3 May §/3 He was acting as counsel for an 
insurance company, and they told him that they were 
defending on principle. 5 

8. A general fact or law of nature by virtue of 
which a machine or instrument operates; a natural 
law which furnishes the basis of the construction, 
or is exemplified in the working, of an artificial 
contrivance; hence, the general mode of construc- 
tion or operation of a machine, etc. (Cf. 5 b.) 

1802 Parey Nat. Theol. iii. § 2 (1819) 24 Construeted 
upon striet optical principles; the self-same principles upon 
which we ourselves construct optical instruments. 1829 
Nat. Philos. 1. ti. 8 (Usef. Know]. Soc.) The principle of the 
Archimedian Screw is oecasionally adopted in the wheel- 
form. 1838 W, Beit Dict. Law Scot. s.v. Patents, Vhe 
subject of a patent must be something vendible, A mere 
Principle cr method would not be sufficient; but if the 
patent were actually for a process or thing produced, it 
would not be a valid objection that the specification de- 
sctibed it asa method. 21842 in Meeson & Welsby Reforts 
VIIL. 806 nofe, In this specification the plaintiff did not 
claim a patent for a mere principle, but for a mode of 
applying a well-known principle, viz. the heating of air, by 
means of a mechanical apparatus, to fires and furnaces, 1858 
Laroner Handbk. Nat. Phit. 255 This thermometer ts 
sometimes varied in its form and arrangement, but the 
Principle remains the same. ; 

b. A general fact which forms the basis of any 
artificial device (e. g. of a system of measurement), 

18ar J. Q. Avams in C. Davies Alef. Syst, ut. (1871) 121 
The real original connection between the cubic foot and the 
English bushel was not formed by ayoirdupois weights and 
water, but by the easterling pound of twelve and fifteen 
ounces and Gascoign wine. It was the principle of the 
quadrancal and congius of the Romans, applied to the foot 
and the nummulary pound of the Greeks. /é/d, 179 Thus 
the gallon of wheat and the gallon of wine, though of 
different dimensions, balance each other as weights... This 
observation applies, however only to the original principle 
of the English system, 

+9. A motive force or appliance, as in a machine. 

1631 Mitton Univ. Carrier 1% 10 And like an Engin 
movd with wheel and waight, His pie being ceast, 
he ended strait. 1830 Ch von. in Ann. Keg.84/1 Muchattention 
was excited in the neighbourhood of Portland-place, by the 
appearance of a steam-carriage, which made its way through 
a crowded passage, without any perceptible impnlse.. ; one 
gentleman directed the moving principle, and another 
appeared to sit unconcerned behind. 

III. Rudiment, element. 

+10. a. £/. The earliest or elementary parts of 


Vor. VIL. 


1377 


a subject of study; elements, rudiments. Ods. or 
merged in 5. 

1534 Exvot Dectr, Princes 7 These be the principtes and 
chiefe introduction to the right..gouernance of a publike 
weale, 1638 Juntus Paint. Ancients 10 lhe first principles 
..of these Arts of imitation. 1706 Piittirs s.v., Principles 
are the first Grounds and Rules.., otherwise call'd Elements 
and Rudiments; as the Principles of Geometry, Algebra, 
Astronomy, &c. 

+b. concr. A sudiment of a natural structure; 
a germ, embryo, lind. Ods, 

172t Brapiey Philos. Ace. Wks. Nat. tog All the Trunk 
of a Tree..is fill’d with Principles or little Embrio's of 
Branches. 1932 Berkecey Adciphr. m1. § 1 Sometimes by 
Principle we mean a small particular seed, the growth or 
gradual aati of which doth produce an Organized Body, 
animal or vegetable, 

tll. A component part, ingredient, constituent, 
element. Oés. (exe. as inc), 

Proximate principle, ULtiMate principle: see these words, 

16153 Crooke Body of Man 33 There are two materiall 
Pees the Crassament or substance of the seede..and 

Blond. 1644 Bury Utd’s Camden) 187 My body I commite 
to the earth whereof it was framed, knowing it must rcturne 
toits first principles, 1655 Fuster //fsé, Caath, (1840) 101 
Within few years hither eame a confluence of buyers, sellers, 
and lookers-on, which are the three principles of a fair. 1732 
Brerecey Adeiphr. ut. $ 1 Sometimes by Principles we 
mean the parts of which a whole is composed, and into 
which it may be resolved. Thus the Elements are said to 
be principles of compound bodies. And thus words, syllables, 
and letters are the principles of Speech. 

tb. Old Chem, Chiefly in 94. : The five supposed 
simple substances or elements of which all bodies 
were believed to be composed; classed into three 
active (or Hypostatican) principles, by which the 
sensible properties of the body were supposed to 
be determined, called respectively spirit? (or mer- 
cury), off (or sulphur), and salt; and two passive 
principles, called water (or palegm), and earth (or 
caput mortuum), Obs. 

16s0 T. Vaucuan Anthroposophia 22, 1 speak not of 
Kitchin-stuffe, those three Pot-Principles Water, Oyle and 
Earth, or as some Colliers call them Mercury Sulphur and 
Salt. 1698 Sir T. Browne Jlydriod, iii. 44 When the heavy 
Principle of Salt is fired out, and the Karth almost only 
remaineth [in burnt bones}. 1661-1706 Hypostatical Prin- 
ciples [see Hvyposraticat 2]. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. 
sv. 1999 G, Smita Ladorafory J. 334 In this manner are 
extracted from roses the three principles, spirit, oil, and salt. 

ce. In later chemical use: One of the consti- 
tuents of a substance as obtained by chemical 
analysis; usally restricted to a constituent which 
gives rise to some characteristic quality, or to 
which some special action or effect is due, as in 
active, bitter, colouring, neutral principle. 

Of these, Jitter princifie, is almost the only one com- 
monly used ; for the rest constituent or matter is preferred. 

1738 AanutHNot Audes of Diet in A fiments, etc, (1736) 265 By 
which Principles they [spices] are heating, and act strongly. 
1769 E:. Banerort Griana 299 It is but seldom that either 
Animal or Vegetable Poisons derive their deleterious 
properties from either of these principles. 1799 [see Nar- 
cote a. 1]. 813 Sir VW. Davy Agric. Chent tit (1814) 94 The 
nareotic principle is found abundantly in opium. /0/d., The 
hitter principle is very extensively diffused in the vegetable 
kingdom. /@fd. 123 When any vegetable principle is acted 
on by a strong red heat, its elements become newly arranged. 
1831 T. P. Jones Convers, Chen. xxviii. 282 Those dis- 
tinet compounds which exist ready formed in a plant, are 
called its Aroxtmaze, or tnintediate principles. sugar, starch, 
and gum are proximate principles, and these we obtain by 
proximate analysis, 18442 Paanert Chevr, Anad. (1845) 
284 To coagulate varions animal principles which may be 
present, 1874 Garrop & Baxtea Mad. Med. (1880) 98 The 
increase of the enlouriag matter and other principles of the 
bile in the evacuations from the bowels. 5 H.C. Woop 
Theraf. (1879) 26 The active principle of the vegetable 
astringents is tannic acid,. .it is almost their sole therapeutic 

rinciple. 1879 Chemica’ Society, Instr, to Abstractors P16 

asic substances should invariably be indicated hy names 
ending in -iue, as aniline..the termination -i# being re- 
stricted to certain nentral componnds, viz. ee glu- 
cosides, bitter principles, and proteids, such as palmitin, 
amygdalin, albumin, 

+ Principle, v. Ots. [f. prec. sb.} 

1. trans. To ground (any one) in the principles or 
elements of a subject ; to impress with principles of 
action; to instruct, teach, train, indoctrinate ; to 
influence by instruction. (See also PRINCIPLED Ia.) 

1608 D. Tluvit] Ess. Pot. & Aor. 124, Simplicitie hath 
principled her selfe with stronger Axiomes then heeretofore. 
1651 Futler’s Abel Rediv., Pease (1867) I. 152 Urbanus 
Regius was born..of honest parents, who principled him in 
the rudiments of learning. 21661 Futter Worthies, Durham 
(2662)1. 300 Pions and orthodox Professors to have Principled 
and Elemented the Members therein with Learning and 
Religion, 1690 Lockr “fui Und, 1. iii. § 22 Such, who 
are careful (as they call it) to principle Children well. 1760 
STERNE Servi. vi. (773) 73 He had been so principled and 
instructed as to observe a scrupulous nicety..in the tesser 
matters of his religion. . 

b, To act upon or influence (one) as a principle ; 


to dispose to some course of action. 

17za M. Heney Serm, Death R. Stretion Wks, 1853 U1. 
392/2 O that grace might. .principle yon with a concern for 
their spiritnal lives, 1716 Soutts Sev, 744) XI. 308 It 
is not the mere interest of his own salvation, but of God's 
honour, that principles and moves him in the whole course 
of his actions, aw i 

2. To be the principle, source, or basis of; to 


give rise to, originate. 


PRINCOCK. 


1650 T. VAUGHAN Anima Vayica 2 They would ground 
Nature on Reasons fram'd and principl'd by their own Con- 
ceptions. 1668 Owen Vat. § Power Indwell, Sin xv. 259 
All neglect of private duties is principled by a weariness of 
God. 1675 R. Burtuoccr Causa Def 242 Not conceiving 
how any lower Being should he able to inspire and principls 
it [world]. 

Hence Principling zé/. sé. 

1649 in Perfect? Diurnal’ 26 Mar., Public Schools for the 
better education and principling of youth in virtne and 


' justice, 1692 Locke due. $70 If the foundation of it he not 


laid in the Education and Principling of the Vouth, all 
other Endeavours will be in vain. 

Principled (prinsip'ld), 447. a. Now rare 
(exe. in comb.). [f. prec. +-Ep !, but in later use 
as if f. PRINcIpLR sé, + -ED 2,} 

L. Imbued with or established in principles; 
trained or instructed in certain principles of action ; 
holding or habitually actuated by particular prin- 
ciples; that is so or such on principle, Often in 
parasynthetic combs., as Argh-, honest-, right- 
principled. a. In predicate, or following tts noun. 

1642 Mitton Afpol. Surect, Wks. 1851 IJ. 277 He shall be 
tome soas I finde him principl'd. 16s7 Titus AWd/fay xo 
Murder 12 What are the people in Generall but Knaues, 
Wooles, and Cowards; principled for Ease, vice, and Slavery? 
1700 ‘I. Brown Aainsent, Ser. & Cont, 126 Povts are better 
Principled than to hoard up Trash. 1712 Brrxecey Passive 
Obedience To Rdr., Take care they go into the world 
well prinsiples. 1799 Wastuxcron Leff, Writ. 1893 NIV. 
196, 1 am principled against this kind of traffic in the human 
species. 1886 Ruswin Prateriza 1. 423 She was firm, and 
fiery, and high principled, 

b. In altribulive relation, preceding its noun. 

1655 Nrehofas Papers (Camden) UL. 279, 1 think him. a 
vary honest, right principled man in the mayne. @ 1744 
Pores (J.), We seems a settled and poiene philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her aversion, 
1774 tr. Heloctins Child of Nature UW. 224 A Knave, Fanny, 
is a principled impostor, who, guided by self-interest,..acts 
in defiance to the Law. 1846 Urwick 7. //owe 29 Though 
a principled Nonconformist, he was on intimate terms with 
‘Tulotson, . BAe 

2. llaving good or right principles; actuated by 
moral considerations; devoted to rectitude; upright, 
honourable. (The opposite of wnfrincipled.) 

1697 C. Lestin Snake 7 Grass (ed. 2) 224 Now let any 
honest-Hearted People judge, whether these be found 
Principled Men, that can Turn, Conform, and Transform to 
every Change according ta the Times, 1785 G. A. Betray 
Apology, etc. 1V.63 He was the most principled man | ever 
was acquainted with. 1856 Bacenor Meg. Stud, 36 To 
expect,.a principled statesman from such a po-ition, would 
be expecting German froma Parisian or plainness from a 
diplomatist. : . es ste 

3. Founded on or involving a principle; instilled 
into or settled in the mind as a principle. 

1784 J. Barevin Lect, Paint. (1848) 1.73 A loose mechanical 
abridgment..of the other more entire, principled, and more 
perfect art. 1824 Soutwey B& of Ch. (1841) 526 A steady 
and principled resistance. 1865 Busuxett Vicar. Sacr. 1, 
iii, 127 ‘That the love is a principled love, grounded in 
immovable convictions of right. 

Princke, obs. form of Prink, 

+ Prisncock, -cox. O/s. exc. dial, Forms: 
a. 6 pryn-, 6-7 (9) princox; also 6 -coxe, 
-occkes, -cocks, -kox, -kockes (7 primecocks). 
8. 6-7 princock, (prime-cocke, primcock), 9 
(dial.) princy-cock. oe and original form 
obscure; the form -cocks, -cox appears earlier than 
-cock, See Note below.] 

A pert, forward, saucy boy or youth; a conceited 
young fellow; a coxcomb. Amorous or con- 


templuous, 

o. 1840 Parscr. Acodastus Rijb, Aco. Wylt thou gold 
.i. any pieces of golde? Lats. This chayne my lyttell 
prycke .t. I wolde fayne haue this chayne (of golde) my 
pretye pryncockes, or my ballocke stones. a 1553 ?Incer- 
END WVice Wanton (1560) Aivb, What ye pryncockes, begin 
ye to raue? 15968 flist. Facob & Hsaw v. x. in Haal. 
Dodsiey U1. 260 It is your dainty darling, your pues; 
your golpol. rs92 NasHe /. Peatlesse (ed. 2) 23 A Caualier 
of the first feather, a princockes that was but a Page the 
other day in the Court. 1592 Suaks, Ron, §& Fud, 1. v. 88. 
160a and Pt, Return fr. Parnass, uw it. 1197 Your proud 
oninersity princox thinkes he is a man of such merit tbe 
world cannot snfficiently endow him with preferment. 1606 
Warner Al. Eng. xvt. cv. (1612) 410 And dares the Prime. 
cocks interrupt me in my lone, quoth she? 1636 Heywoop 
Loves AMistr, tu i. Wks. 1874 V. 113 Who doe you thinke 
maintaines this princox in his Pontificalibus? 1841 Scott 
Kenitw., vii, Well-a-day—God save ns from all such mis- 
proud princoxes! 1825 Baocketr WV. C. Gloss., Princox, 
a pert or forward fellow, F , 

B. 136a Praer /fneid ix. Ddij, Euryalus,.. Fyne prin- 
cock fresh of face furst vttring youth by buds vnshorne. 
1570 Levins A/anip. 159/1 A Princocke, precox, lasciuus. 
1589 Mar Martine Aiij, Siker, thous bot a prnid princock 
thus reking of thy swinke. 1598 Fiorito, Prachino, a pilli- 
cock, a primcock, a prick, a prettie lad, a gull, a noddie, 
1611 /bid., Pinchino, a prime-cocke, a pillicocke, a darlin, a 
beloued lad, 1617 Minsueu Duefor, A Princocke, a ripe 
headed yong boy. 1674 Rav WV. C. Words 37 A Princock, 
a pert, forward Fellow. 1719 Gloss. Angi. Nova, Princock, 
a forward Youth, a brisk Spark. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Princy-cock, a term used here in addressing a young 
person. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. Princy-cock, a dandified, 
conceited young fellow. 

b. attrib. or as adj.; esp. in princock-boy. 

1595 Locrine 11. iv, Naught reek I of thy threats, thou 

princox boy. 1598 Frorio, Herba da buot.. vsed for a 


princock boy [1611 a prime-cock-boy}, a fresh ma on 


PRINCOD. 


sop, a nonice, or fresh water souldier. 1611 CoavaT 
Crudtties 414 Proud princocke scholars that are puffed 
vp with the opinion of their learning. 1621 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribe 367 Such vpstart princox Youths as you. 1634 
Canne Vecess. Separ. yee They shall he called asses, 
geese, fools, dolts, princock boys, beardless boys,. .new come 
out of the shell, &e. 41668 Davenant Play-house to let 
v. i, Proud Princock-Casar hardly seems to mind hin, 
(Note. One suggestion is that the first element is prime, 
but though frisecock is used by Florio, this looks rather 
like an etymological manipulation; other early writers held 


it for an alteration of L. precox ‘early, precocious ok 
parently the word was eae f of slang or low use, perh. 
somewhat obscene or equivocal; ef. quot. 1540, and the 


synonyms in Florio.) : 

Princod, a pincushion : see PREEN sé. 4. 

+ Princum, 06s. collog. [? Mock-latin f, PRink 
v2] Nicety of dress, behaviour, etc. 

1690 D'Urrery Collin's Watk thro, Lond. u 41 An auk- 
ward fear..'That my behaviour may not yoke With the nice 
Princums of thal Folk. 

Princum-prancum: sce PrinKUM-PRANKUM. 

+ Prine. Obs. rare, [ad. late L. prin-ws (Vulg.), 
a. Gr. mpiv-os holm oak, ilex. Cf.OF. przu(Godet.).] 
Also prine tree: The holm or evergreen oak ; ilex. 

a 1400 PYrstill of Susan 342 (Vern, MS.) Pat robly cherl., 
seide hifore pe prophet: pei pleied hi a pane (US. Phil. 
pryne; J/SS. Jng., Cott. pyne; Vulg. (Dan. xiii. 58) sud 
prino). 1609, Buisre (Douay) Susanna i. 58 Tel me, under 
what tree thou tookest them speaking one to an other. 
Who said: Under a prine tree [1611 a holme tree]. 

Prine, obs. form of PREEN, pin, brooch, 

+ Pringle, sd. Ods.dial. Alsoprindle. [Ori- 
gin unascertained: perh. from the surname Pringle.} 


A silver coin: sec quots. 

1683 G. Meaiton Jerks. Dial. 183 Were's good Tobacco, 
Wife, ic costa Pringle {v.7. prindle], [1697 (cd. 3) Gloss. 
Pringle, a \ittle silver Scotch Coin about the bigness of 
a penny, with two xx. on it.] 

Pringle, v [Alteration of PRINKLE v. (app. 
influenced by /ingle).] ¢utr. To have a prickly 
and tingling sensation. 

1889 Dovte Jicah Clarke xxi, Vou must be still pringling 
from the first [hand-grip], /47d. xxxii, My eyes ached and 
my lips pringled with the smack of the powder. 1894 — 
Round Red Lam, 


blood and pringled in his skin. 

+ Prink, v.! Obs. exc. dial, Pa.t. in 4 (25) 
preynte, preynkte, prengte, prent, prentede, 
prynkid; 9 dial. prenk’d, prinked. [app. 
eonnected with OE. prince (or prince) a Dlink, 
a wink, a twinkle of the eye (Defensor £26. Sezvt. 
ix. (1889) 43).], ; ; 

1. intr, To wink, to give a wink. 

1377 Lance. P. PB. xis. 1x2 Pann conscience curteisliche 
a contenannce he made, And preynte [z+7. prentede, 
prynkid ; 1393 C. xvi, 121 preynte, prengte] vpon Pacience 
to preie me to be stille. /érd. xvi. 21 ‘Is Piers in pis 
place?’ quod 1, and he preynte [v.»7. twynclid, prent; 
1393 C. xxi. 19 preynkte] on me. ¢1380 Sir Kerib, 1238, 
& pan sche preynte with hure e3e oppon hur chamberere 
par sche stod. ?az800 in W. Walker Bards Bon-Accord 
(1887) 634 The dear, the lovely blinkin'o’t {an eye].. plagues 
me wi’ the prinkin'o’t. 1873 S#. Pauls Alag. Mar. 259 
Professedly prudish. .they. .nod, osculate, prink, quiz. 

2. (rans. To prink the eye: to wink. 

€1380 Sir Ferunih. 4507 With pat Richard preynte ys e3¢, 
Oppon ys feleschip pat was him neze._ @ 1900 in Eng. Dial, 
Diet. s.v., He never prinked his eyes for the night. ‘Evvent 
prenk’d an eye far tha neight, 

» The following are perh. incorrect uses, which may have 
arisen from confusing this with Painx v.72 b. 

1 Anstey Eleciton Bali 1.241 How she simpers and 
prinks while the glass is before her. 1841 C. H. Hantsuorne 
Salopia aa Gloss. 536 Prink, to look at, gaze upon, as 
a girl does at herself in a glass, 

Prink (prink), v.24 Also 6 prineke. [Known 
from ¢1570; evidently related to PRANK v.4, in 
similar senses (occurring 1546): see Note below.] 

tl. érans, with up: (?) To set up, exalt; to dis- 
play ostentationsly, show off. Ods. 

1573 Twynz nerd x1, Hhivb, Fortune whom she did 
disgrace Oft times agayne doth rayse and prinkes him up 
in pronder place. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Anszw. Osor. 407 
He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales in 
princkyng upp the glory of this whotthouse. 

tb. zur. (7)To make ostenlations display ; 
also to prink it. Obs. 

1573 New Custom 1. i. in Harl. Dodsley 111. 6 See how 
these new-fangled prattling elves Prink up so pertly of late 
in every place. 1576 Gascoicne Phslomene xxi, To get 
more grace by crummes of cost And princke it out hir parte. 
1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 254 Some princk and pranck it. 

2. trans. To make spruce or smart; to deck or 
dress «p with many pelly adomments; esp. reff. 
to deck oneself out, dress oneself 2p. collog. 

1576 Gasocoicne Steele Gi, ae Ded., Now I stand prinking 
me in the glasse. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1595) 1010 
When he [Demetrius] was to make any preparation for 
warre, he had not then..his helmet perfumed, nor came 
not out of the Ladies closets, picked and_princt to go to 
battell, 1600 Breton Pasguill's yi (1626) Bj, 
Who hath not seene a logger headed Asse., Prinking him- 
selfe before a Looking-glasse? rzog tr. Bosman's Guinea 
142 The Women prink up themselves ina particular manner. 
1978 in F. Moore Sougs § Ball. Amer. Rev. (1856) 100 All 
prinked up in full bag-wig. 1784 Cowrer Zask v1. 303 To 
gather king-cups in the yellow mead, And prink their hair 
with daisies. 1808 Souruay Chron. Crd 246 Since midnight 
they had done nothing but prink and prank themselves, 


xii, 230 ‘There was something in this | 
sudden, uncontrollable shriek of horror which chilled bis | 


1878 


1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prenk, Prink, Pronk, to decorate, 
to dress in a showy, affected manner. 1871 B. Tayton faust 
(1875) I]. t. ii, 8 Adorned and prinked with wondrous art, 
Yet so grotesque that all men start. 

transf. 1876 Bracuie Songs Relig. & Life 95 Nor, where 
flowers prink the mead with diverse hue. 1877 — IWVise Men 
63 My Ctesibias, who not with gold And silver only prinks 
his princely hall. 1899 Caocuett Kit Kennedy 1, The 
flowers which have slept,..prink themselves again, and give 
forth a good smell. 

b, intr. (for refl.) To dress or deck oneself up, 
make oneself look smart. co//og. 

1709 D'Urrev Perils (1719) 1. 177, 1 hate a Fop that at his 
Glass Stands prinking half the Day. 1753 Miss Cottiea 
Art Torment. i ti. 59 She was every day longer prinking in 
the glass than you was. 1858 O. W, Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. 
ii. (1865) 15 Ironing out crumpled paragraphs, starching limp 
ones, and crimping and plaiting a little; it is as natural as 

rinking at the looking-glass. 1898 Daly News 8 Aug. 5/4 

he young man, after an appropriate time spent in his room, 
prinking, appears in all the glory of starch and perfumery. 

3. érans, Of a bird: To trim (the feathers); to 
preen. Also b. dvér. 

1s7s Gascoicne leeds, Farew. Mischief vi, But marke 
his plumes, The whiche to princke he dayes and nights con- 
suines. 1820 Scott J/onast. xxiv, Meantime he went on 
with his dalliance with his feathered favourite,..‘Ay, prune 
thy feathers, and prink thyself gay—much thou wilt make 
of it now’, 1878 B. Tavtor Dewkalion 1. i. at Yonder bird 
Prinks with deliberate bill his ruffled plumes. 

b. 1877 Lanter Alocking Bird 11 This bird .. perched, 
prinked, and to his art again. : 

4. intr, To be pert or forward. dad. 

1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Prenk, Prink, Pronk, to be 
forward or pert, /4id., Prenkin, pert, forward. 1863 Mrs. 
Toocooo Yorks. Dial, She's a prenkin, forward, lass. 

IIlence Prinked (prinkt) #//, a., Prinking 
vébl, sh; also Prink sd., the act of prinking or 
making spruce; Pritnker, one who dresses up with 
minute care. (All coflog.) 

1579-80 Noatn Plutarch (1676) 579 To apparel himself 
so sumptuonsly, and to be more fine and prinked then 
became a private man. 1699 Farquuar Constant Couple 
v. ii, I knew, sir, what your powdering, your prinking, Your 
dancing, and your frisking, would come to. @1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant, Crew, Prinkt up, set up on the Cupboards- 


head in their Best Cloaths, or in State, Stiff-starched. 1783 _ 


tr. Nollin’s Belles Leitres (ed, 10) 1. 1. 49 He compares this 
florid prinked eloquence to young people curled ont and 
powdered. 1864 Wesstea, Prinker, one who prinks; one 
who dresses with much care, 1883 Howes Register ii, 
That just gives me time to do the necessary prinking. 1895 

Westu, Gaz. 6 Aug. 3/1 Most..of the present Bench. have 
had a full-dress ‘prink ‘in front of the large looking-glass 
. hefore venturing to make their first appearance in court. 

[Wote. The late appearance of Peans v4 and Prink 2,2 
makes it difficult to refer them to an ablaut stem srink, 
prank, prunk, or to suppose prink to represent an earlier 
prené, an umlaut deriv. of prank, It seems more likely 
that prink was formed from frank, with the thinner 
vowel sound, to express a more slight or petty action, or 
perhaps in the reduplicated formation prink-prank, 
and prank, as in elink-clank, crinkle-crankle, singleyjangle, 
etc. It may have also been associated with or influenced 
by Patcx v.20: cf. Painxtz. There is no decisive evidence.) 

Prink, v.8 dial. [app. related to PRANK v3] 
?To walk jauntily or affectedly. Hence Pritnking 
wbl, sb. 

1697 C. Lesuie Snake rn Grass (ed. 2) 41 Thou, and thy 
Godfather Fox can know a Saint from a Devil, without 
speaking, but not without 2 little Mincing and Prinking. 
1803 Mary Cuartton Iie & AVistress 11, 28 ‘Oh'; says 
she, mincing and prinking, ‘1 find, Mrs. Maunder, that you 
have been so unlucky as to affront Boden’, 1880 JV. Corn. 
wall Gloss., Prink, to walk jauntily. 

Prinkle (pri-nk’l), v. Sc. [Origin obscure; in 
sense 1, perh. a modification of PricKLe 7; in 
sense 2, perh, dim. or frequent. of Prink v.1 See 
PRINGLE ¥v.] 

1. ¢xtr. To have a thrilling sensation, such as the 
feeling of ‘pins and needles’; to tingle, prickle. 
Hence Prinkling vdi, sb. 

1741 Ketty Se. Prov. 396 1'll gar your Daup [ole Back- 
side) dirle Geass, smart). 1807 ioe Song, ‘Sing on, 
sing on’ i, My blude ran prinklin’ through my veins, My 
hair begoud to steer, O. 1818 — Browne of B. |. xii. 270 
Are ye an angel o’ light. .that ye gar my heart prinkle sae 
wi’ a joy that it never thought again to taste? 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd 175 The dulefu’ dart, That sent 
a prinklin’ to his heart Mair tierce than burr or nettle. 

2. zxtr. To twinkle, scintillate, sparkle. 

1724 Ramsay Vision xvii, Starrie gleims..prinkled, and 
twinkled, 18g: Maynz Reio Xie Xangers xi, His rays, 
prinkling over the waves, caused them to dance and sparkle 
with a metallic brightness. £éfd. xii, The humming-hirds.. 
prinkled over the parterre like straying sunbeams, 

+ Prinkum-pra‘nkum. (és. Also prin- 
cum-prancum, [In sense 1, reduplication of 
prankum, PRANCOME, related to Praxk 56.1; in 
sense 3 related to PRANK a. and w.4: ef. also Du, 
pronckeprincken, pronckepinken to glitter in a fine 
dress (Oudemans).] 

1. A prank, freak, frolic, trick. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 191, I 
wil not present into the Arches, or Commissaries Court, 


what prinkum prankums Gentlemen (his nere neighbors) 
haue whispred to me of his Sister, 


2, = CUSHION-DANCE, 

@ 1635 Ranootrn Aluses’ Looking-Gi. v.i, No wanton jig, 
I hope: no dance is lawful But prinkum-prankum! 4 1668 
DAvENANT Playhouse to Let v.i, Call in the Fidlers.. Vet 
let ‘cm play us hut princum and prancum, And we'll pay 


prink | 
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at last, or els we'll thank ‘um. 1698 Dancing Master 
Then he lays down the Cushion before a Woman, on shack 
she kneels and be kisses her, singing, ‘Welcom, Joan San- 
derson, welcom, welcom’. Then she rises, takes up the 
Cushion, and both dance, singing, ‘ Prinkum-prank’um is a 
fine Dance, and shall we go dance it once again.., and shall 
we go dance it once again?’ 

3. Fine attire, fine clothes and adomments: ef. 
Princum. See also quot. 1725. 

1715 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Wks. 408 Yonder she hides her 
self, because she was not dress'd up in her Princum 
Prancums. 19725 Mew Cant. Dict., Mistress Princum:- 
Prancunt, such a stiff, over-nice, precise Madam. 


Prinky, c. [f Privk v2; cf. Prayky.] 
Prinked up, decked out; spruce-looking ; precise. 

1834 Mew Monthly Mag. XLII. 442 Notbing can be more 
at variance than the aristocratic-looking houses half buried 
in gloom..in May Fair, and those prinky green and white 
dwellings, where city folks enjoy themselves. 1895 Chicago 
Advance 18 Apr. 1025/3 The idea may suggest itself that 
prinky, medieval, despised China has been making a re- 
sistance which amounts to something, 

Print (print), sé. Forms: 4 prient(e, pryente, 
preynte, 4-5 preent(e, 4-6 prente, printe, 
prynte, 4-7 preinte, 5 preynt, (prend), 4-6 
(7- Se.) prent, 5- print. [ME, (= obs, Du. 
printe (Kilian), Du., Da. prent, MLG., LG, prente 
print, impression), a, OF. prience (1317 in Godef.), 
preinle impression of a seal, etc., f. préent, preint, 
pa. pple. of preznad-re, priemd-re to press, stamp :— 
L. prem-ére Press v1} 

A. Ulnstration of Forms. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 557 (Cott.) Als prient Looe ee F. 
prent] of seel in wax es thrist. 13.. Str Bewes (A.) 1244 To 
schewe pe prente of mesele! a1340 Hamrote Psalier iv. 
7 Pe prynt we bere of pt light. 1340 Ayend. 81 His ry3te 
pryente, pet is be ymage of his sseppere. ¢ 1380 WvcLtr 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 7 Sum..fordiden soone Cristis prente. 
1390 Gowga Conf. 1. 60 My lady therupon Hath such a 
poe of love grave. abs Lanct. P. Pi. C. xvii. 73 A 

adde peny with a g reynte {v.7”. preente, prente). 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3162 To Porrus ynder my print. ¢1490 
Three Kings Cologne 101 Pe sane preent is made, bobe in 
gold and in copyr. c14qo Promp, Parv. 412/1 Preente 
(K. prend, S. preynt), effefes, raipressio, 1512 Act 4 
ifen. VIET, c 19 § 14 Pennys..havynge the prente of the 
Coigne of this realme. 1555 Even Decades 219 ‘The printe 
of his feete, 1583 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 583 Libellis 
bayth in write and prent. @ 1660 Contemp. Hist. frei. (Vr 
Archzol, Soc.) 1. 203 They issued a declaration in preinte, 
19785 Buans Zo F. Smith vii, To try my fate in guid hlack 
prent. F 

B. Signification. 
I. General non-typographical senses. 
*An impression or impress. 

1. The impress made in a plastic material by 
a slamp, seal, die, or the like; a distinctive stamped 
or printed mark or desiga, as on a coin, 

@ 1300 {see A... ¢3315 SHoarwam Poems i. 2205 Caracter, 
pet is prente ycliped, Nys non of eliinge. 1388 Wycur 
1 Mace, xv. 6 ¥ suffre the for to make smytyng Lg/oss or 
printe; 1388 prynte] of thin own money in_ thi regyoun. 
©1450 Godstow Reg. 295 He strengthed hit with the prynte 
of his seale. 1463-4 Rolls of Parll. V. sor/2 Sealed with 
a douhle prynt Cries atthe endetherof. 1533 Act 14 ¢ 
15 Hen, Vi2l,c. 12 All suche farthinges..shal! haue vppon 
the one side thereof the printe of the port collice. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion Ruhric,That the breade 
--for the Communion bee made.. without all maner of printe, 
and sometbyng more larger and thicker than it was. 1 
Davies Jrtmorl. Sond x. ti, As the Wax retains the Print in 
it. 1660 F. Broowe tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 69 That famous 
Idol made of the tooth of a Monkey...The King of Pegu 
..5ent yearely Ambassadours thither, to take the print of it 
upon Amber. ; 

+b. A symbolic mark, a character; a badge. 

2 Wveur 1 Save. Prol., Samarytans also the fyue bokis 
of Moyses wryten in as feele lettris, oonli in figuris and 
printis dynersynge, 1387 Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) 111. 11 
[Solomon] fond vp figures and prentis to be grave in precious 
stones. 1 Lancet. Arch. Redeles uu. 108 Pat comounes of 
cous, ane ide knowe be hir quentise pat pe kyng loued 
hem Ffor her priuy prynte passinge anoper. 1546 LancLey 
Pol. Verg. De Prevent. 1. vi 13h, Afore that time {of Esdras) 
the Hehrues and Samarites ysed all one carecters and print 
of their letters, 

ce. See quot. (A doubtful sense.) 

1840 Paakea Gloss. Archit. (ed. 3) 169 Print, Pryni,a 
plaister cast of an ornament, or ap ornament formed of 

laister from a monld. The term is used in the record of 
Ee Stephen’s chapel, {Founded upon instances Aa 
preynts, in accounts cited in J. T. Smith Antig. of West. 
minster (1807) Ppp. 203, 237, 219-21, of uncertain meaning 
but prob. belonging to sense 1. Hence, with modifications, 
in recent Dicts. 2 

2, fig. a, An image or character stamped upon 
the mind or soul, es. the Divine likeness (in allusion 
to Gen, i. 27); a mental impression. Now rare, 

€1315 SHorEHam Poems i, 450 For wanne me takep pis 
sacrement, His sonle prente takep. 1413 Prlegr. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 10 Deformynge in hym self the prent 
and the figure, that god hath set in hym, 1583 Bapincron 
Commandant, vii. (1622) 58 Which needeth no proofe besides 
.ethat print which in his conscience euerie one carrieth 
about. 1642 R. Cagrenter Lxpertence it. vill a To lay 
him low, and make him supple to take the print of Humility. 
18sg TENxyson AZaud 1. 1. 8 Sooner or later I too may 
passively take the print Of the golden age. 

b. An image or likeness of anything. 

1388 Wve.ie Ezek, xxviii. 12 Thou a preente of licnesse, 
ful of wisdom, perfit in fairnesse, were in delicis of paradijs 
of God. ¢1470 Henayson Mor. Fab. vu. (Lion & ATouse) 
xix, It bair the prent of my persoun. 1513 More Aich. //f 
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Wks. 61/1 This is quod he, y* fathers owne figure, this is his 
own countenance, y* very prent of his visage. 
+e. Form, appearance. Se. Obs. rare. 

a 450 Hottano Howlat 854 The pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt,..He hesocht.. That thai wald pray 
Natur his prent to renewe. 1535 STEwART Cron. Scod. 
(Rolls) HI. 415 Hir plesand prent, hir perfit portrature, 
Exceidit far all vther creatuir. . 

3. genx. Any indentation in a surface, preserving 
the form left by the pressure of some body, as 
the print of a foot in the ground ; also, by extension, 
a mark, spot, or stain produced on any surface 


by another snbstance. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 47 Jet may men see in be 
roche pe prynte of oure Lorde hend. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
116 The prynte of the hors shoo and nayles abode euer in 
his vysage. 1546 Puarn Sk. Childr. (1553) Q viij, The 
swellyng or puflyng vp..pressed wyth the fiager, there 
remaineth a print. 160% Honan Pliny Il. 141 A faire 
medicine to cure..the black prints remaining after strokes. 
aziz ArsuTunot John Bulf it. i, He would piach the 
ea Gren. .co hard that he left the print of his forefingers 
aud thumb ia black and blue. 1853 Kane Grinned! Exp. 
xxix. (1856) 239 Returning..we saw the recent prints of 
a hear and two cubs. 1867 Murcnison Siluria ii. (ed. 4) 29 
Smaller ripples .. together with apparent rain-prints [in 
stratified rocks]. 1g0z Mesto. Gaz. 25 Sept. 5/1 laformed 
that the Finger-print Office bad stated that the finger-prints 
+sWere identical with those of a convicted person. 

th. A vestige, trace, indication. Ods. 

@xs4q8 Hate Chron, Edw. 1V 223h, That no print or 
shadowe should remaia of the adverse faccion, in bis realme. 
1615 G. Saxoys 7rav. 228 The inhabitants..yet retaine 
some print of the Punicke language. @ 1668 Lassets Hoy. 
étaly (1670) I, 160 lard by it appeare some prints of the 
Temple of Venus and Cupid. aigig Burnet Own Time 
760) 1. 247 Scarce any priats of what he had been remained. 

**An instrument for impressing, 

4. An instrument or apparatus which produces 
a mark or figure by pressing; a stamp or dic; 
amould. Also fg. 

cxq7o Henry Wallace v. 606 The prent off luff him 
pungeit at the last So asprely. 1586 in IWills §& Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 11. 139, v printes for gingbreade 124, 1594 /d/d. 
245, ¥j printes for printinge jens-breade, 3/44. 1660 STAN- 
Ley Hist. Philos. 1x. (1701) nye Matter is the priat, 
mother, nurse, and productrix of the third essence. 1789 
O'Brien Calico Printing Eviij, Some treacle and lamp- 
black may be mixed and diffused with a pad..over the face 
of the print (i.e. the ‘ block’ used in block-printing of cali- 
coes], 1847-78 Hattiwett, Prtnt, a mould for coin, &e. 

b. Cudlery. (See quot.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 379 In order to make the bolster ot 
a given size, and to give it..shape and neatness, it is intro- 
duced into a die, and a swage placed upon it; the swage 
has a few smart blows given it hy the errier This die aad 
swage are, by the workman, called prints. 

c. Founding. A support for the core of a casting. 

1864 WessTER S.v., Cove print, a projection on a pattern, 
forming a mortise in the mold made from it, to receive a 
portion of the core that does pot appear in the casting, for 
the purpose of holding the core in place. 1884 Spon's 
Alechanic's Own Bk. (1893) 37 Prints are extensions of the 
cores, which project through the casting and into the sides 
of the mould, to be beld by the sand or flask. 

**44 thing impressed. 

5. A pat of butter, moulded toa shape. 

2768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1778) 11. 128 He had brought 
the little print of butter upon a currant leaf. 2977 in J. 
Hancock fis B&. (1898) 216 Mrs. Smith seat up..a print of 
Butter. 1877 Cornh. Afag. Feh. 175 Saucers of cream and 
prints of butter were to be found upon the dresser. " 

6. A printed cotton fabric; a piece of priated 
cotton cloth. Often attrié, 

1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend xl, Shrouding berself..in her 
cotton pete cloak. 1852 Hawtnorne Siithedale Kom. iii. 
I. 31 She was dressed as simply as possible, ia an American 
print. 1858 Lytton What will ke do. xiv, Ina coloured 
print, of a pattern familiar to his observant eye ia the win- 
dows of eee ee. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado as 133 He 
chose the print stuff for his wife's dresses. 1891 ‘I. Harpy 
Yess xvii, Mrs. Crick... wore a bot stuff gown in warm 
weather because the dairymaids wore prints, 1893 J. AsuBy 
Sterry Naughty Girl vi, Their print frocks. .were gone. 
1899 ree alico Printers’ Assoc., Certain markets are 
closed to English prints owing to bostile tariffs. 

II. Typographical uses, 

7. The slate of being printed, printed form: in 
phrases. &. Ju print. (a) In a prinied state, in 
printed form. Cf. also sense 14. So /xfo (+ zev¢0) 
print. 

3482 J. Paston in P. Lett, LIT. 300 A Boke in preente off 
the Pleye off the Chess. ¢1493 In Christ Church Canter- 
bury Lett. (Camden) 9, I can nat thynke yt lykely that 
ther shall come ony moo of them yn prentys, as be that 
T her off them that selle such bokys. 1529 More Dyaloge 
it. Wks. 245/2 The worke..by theyr authorities so put vato 

rent, as all the copies should come whole vato the bysshoppes 

ande. 1533 Jest. Ebor. (Surtees) V1. 38 A antipbonar ia 
pryat. 1563 Winjzet Four Scoir Thre Quest.'To Rdr., Wks. 

1888 ]. 60 ‘To put furth our mynd in prent at hame. 1606 

Choice, Chance, etc, (1881) 45 My Mistris was saluted by a 
Spruse companion that lookt likea letter in print. [Cf sense 

14.] 1617 Moryson /¢f#. 11. 71 A certaine dangerous seditious 
Pamphlet was of late put forth into print. 1714 STEELE 
Spect. No. Pr My present Correspondent, 1 believe, was 

Never in Print before. 1816 Byron Eng, Bards § Sc. Rev. 51 

"Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in prints A book's a 

book, although there's nothing in't. «1839 Praco Poents 

(1864) 11.6 Rush like a hero into print, { 

(6) Of a book or edition; On sale at the publisher's, 
hot yet sold ont. 

3880 (#/#/e) The American Catalogue... Author and Title 

Entries of Books in Print and for Sale... July 1, 1876. 
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b. Out of print (of a book or edition): no longer 
Hy iJ 
to be bought at the publisher's, sold out. 

1674 Bovie Zreell. Theol. tv. 194 Divers excellent little 
Tracts, which..are already out of. print. 1895 Prospectus 
oS ELELT.S.6 Half the Publications for 1866..are out of 
print, but will be gradually reprinted. 

8. concr. Language embodied in a printed form; 
printed lettering ; typography; esp, with reference 
to size, form, or style, as small] print, clear print. 

1673 Massincer Dd. Afilan ti, And if you meet An 
officer preaching of sobriety, Unless he read it in Geneva 
print Lay him by the heels. 1657 T. Arxin in Fuller VortAies 
(1662) 1. 309 Forty years since he could not read the biggest 
Print without Spectacles, and now there is no Print so 
small,..but he can read it without them. 1773 Jounson Lez. 
to Boswell § July ia Life, | can now write without trouble, 
and can read large prints. 1856 EmMEnson Lng. f'ratis, boy. 
fing, Wks. (Bohn) Il, 12 The sea-fire shines in her wake... 
Near the equator, he can read small print by it. 

b. fig. (Cf. also 1623 in a.) 

16a3 Witner in C. Butler's Fen: Afon. Ad Author. 28 An 
Abstract of that Wisdome, Power, and Loue, Which is im- 
printed on the Heav’ns aboue In larger volumes, for their 
eics to see That in such little prints bebold not thee. 1637 
Svuckiine Aglavra 1 i, Well, Ile away first, for the print's 
too big If we be seene together. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xxv, All the wickedness of the world is Print to hin. i 

+9. <A printing-press (with its accessories). 
Hence, the work of the press, the process of print- 
ing. Obs. Cf. Press sd 13, 

1507 Jas. IV in Dict Nat. Biog. 11887) X. 187/1 To furnis 
and bring home ane prent, with all stuff belangand tharto, 
and expert men to use the samyne for imprenting..of the 
bukis of our lawis. 1538 Covernare Prot. N,v. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 36 The turning of a letter is a fault soon 
committed in tbe print. 1549 CoverDace, etc. ras. Par, 
Efh. Pro, Neither translated ready to the Prynte nor yet 
appointed certaynle to be translated. 31691 Woon Arh. 
Oxon. I. 134 M's Doctor Stevens .. espyed certain false 
allegations in his Masters book, whilst it was under the 
print in Loadon. ; 

10. An impression of a work printed at one time; 
ant edition. 

1835 Jove A fol, Tindale (Arb.) 20 When these two pryntes 
(there were of them botbe aboute v thousand bokis printed) 
were al soulde..the dewch mien prynted it agen..ia a small 
volume lyke their firste prynt. 1623 ‘T. Jasins in Ussher's 
Lett. (1636) 304 To compare old Prints with the new. 1634 
Raynold's Byrth Maney Pref. 1 In the other prints, 
there lacked matter necessary to the opening and_declara- 
tion of the Figures. 1887 Datly News 1 July 3/2 Notwith- 
standing an immense ‘print ', the papers rapidly reached a 
premium of, in some cases, 300 per cent. F 

ll. A printed publication ; esp. a printed sheet, 
news sheet, newspaper; ‘the prints = the press. 
Now chiefly U. S. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. Ajj, Will ele him, by worde 
and Print. 1651 CLevetanp Aing’s Disguise 44 A Psalm of 
mercy in a miscreant print. 1654 Vicholas Papers (Camden) 
II, 108 The English letters came not till last evning and soc 
late as [ could not see the prints, but heare they conteyne 
little. 1696 H. Sampson in YAoresdy's Corr. (ed. Hunter) 
I. 246 Manuscripts, if lost, can never be made good, as prints 
may, 1927 Swiet fmt. dforace WW. vi. 115 Inform us, 
will the emp'ror treat? Or, do the prints and papers lye? 
3797 J. Avams in Fas, Lett. (1876) 234 The particulars you 
will have..ia the public prints. 1779 Surripan Critic i il, 
I believe, Mr. Puff, I have often admired your talents ia 
the daily prints. 1871 Morrey Crit. Alisc. Ser. 1. Cov- 
dorcet (3878) 52 The freedom of the press, the multitude of 
the public prints, were all so many insurmouatable barriers 
against a Branch Cromwell. 1892 Aadion (N. Y.) 22 Dec. 
470/3 Of course, the Government prints take in each case 
the opposite view. a 2 

b. A printed copy (of a bill in parliament). 

1828 in Picton L'food Aluntc. Rec. (1886) IL. 329 That the 
intended Bill. .be read.., and Prints of the Bill circulated. 
1831 /did. 331 Laid before the Council a Print of tbe Dill. 

12> A picture or design printed from a block or 
plate; an impression from an engraved or other- 
wise prepared plate. Hence zw frist, quot. 1662. 

In a general sense, including impressions from a raised 
surface as in wood-engravings, aad from sunken lines as in 
copperplate and steel engravings; also from a flat surface 
as in lithographs; but sometimes eos lithographs and 
etchings, and otherwise variously restricted. ‘ 2 

1662 Everyn Chadcogr. iii. 38 With eight more Prints {i. e. 
woodcuts by Diirer] of thissubject. /ééd.iv. 45 After Raphaels 
death, did Julio Romano pablen some of his own designes in 
print. /6id, 48 Diogenes..a very rare print {i.e. a chiaro- 
scuro}, /did. v. 129 Copies are in Prints mucb more easily 
detected, then in paintings. /éid. 141 An Universal, and 
choice Collection of prints and cuts. 1703 Maunprewe Fours, 
Ferus, (1732) 7 Were fastned to the Wall two or three old 
Priats. 1710 J. Hannis Lex. fech, 11,8. v., Prints or Cutts, 
as we sometimes call them. 2745 Jon. RicHAarDSon Ess. 
Prints Wks. (1792)262 Hehath etched several valuable prints. 
2755-73 JOHNSON 5. v., It is usual to say wooden prints and 
copper plates, 1762-71 H. Wacpote Vertue's Anecd, Paint, 
(786) if. 206 There is a print of him, painted hy John Ly. 
vyns, and engraved hyena 39774 Gotosa. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) II. 307 In such a case. .there is no other substitute 
but a good print of the animal to give an idea of its figure. 
815 J. Sante Panorama Se & Art 11.752 This combina- 
tion of the two modes of colouring prints has a good effect. 
18a Craic Lecl. Drawing vii. 384 The earliest specimen 
that we have of it is in a print, by Albert Durer. 1898 
Pennewt Lithography 54 From 1817 onwards the great 
lithographic houses issued theis prints by ‘hundreds and 
thousands. s901 Blackw. Mag, Nov. 663/1 Garish coloured 
prints and execrable oleographs. 

13. Phofogr. A picture produced from a negative; 
see PRINT v. 14. 

1853 R. Huxr Afax. Photogr. 22 Attempts are heing made, 
at this time, to fix the images produced by the Daguerreo- 
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{ype—perfect prints, it is true, but which are as light as the 
¥Yapour from which they are produced. 1855 Harpwtcu 
Man, Photeer, Chen, 293 Some advise that on removal 
from the colouring Bath the print should be soaked in new 
Hypo for ten minutes. 1879 Cassel?'s Techn. Edue. WI. 
207 A good priat may be obtained by a person who is 
unskilled in making a negative. 1893 /hotogr. Ann. 50 
Rough paper for prints in silver is now on the market, and 
certainly gives most pleasing results, 
ILI. Transferred uses, of uncertain origin. 

By Nares and others derived from the typographical sense, 
‘from the exact regularity and truth of the art of printing, 
which was at first deemed almost miraculous’. But printing 
was not new in 3§76 aad in various respects this explana- 
tion scems doubtful, though Shakspere plays on the two 
senses of ‘ia print’ in 720 Geat. u.i.175, A. FLL. ve iv. gg, 
and the phrase may sometimes have been so taken: cf. quot. 
1831, and 1606 in sense 7. The use in refereace to the ruff, 
14b, may yet prove to he the earlier, though not evidenced 
in the quots, 

14. In phrase #x frit: Ina precise and perfect 
way or imanner; in exact order, with exactness or 
preciseness ; to a nicely. Now dfa/. 

1576 Fiemine Manopl, Epist. 357 Considering that what 
socuer is vttered in such mennes hearing, must bee done in 
printe, as wee say in owe common Prouerbe, 1g80 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb) 407 Concerning the body, as there is no 
Gentlewoman so curious to have him in print, so is there 
no one so careles to haue him a wretch, onlye his right 
shape to shew hima man. 1583 Greent J/amiliia uu. Wks. 
fRulde) 316/1 Dames now-a days Paetd ia print, hrave 
lofty looks, not us‘d with the vestals. 1588 Suaks. 4.4.2. 
1.4. 173, 1 will doe it sir in print. 1591 — 7700 Gent. Ferona 
n. i175 All this I speak in print, forin print I found it. 16z1 
Burton Anat. Med ut. ii, av. i. (1676) 328/1 A young lover 
+. must... speak ia Print, walk in Print, eat and drink ia 
Print, and that which is all in all, he must be mad in 
Print. 1658 Guenaue Chr. tn clr, verse 14. xi. § 1 (1669) 
97/2 If his heart be on his Garden, O how neatly it is kept ! 
it shall lic, as we say, in print. 1692 Locne Educ. § 22 Not 
design'de to lie always in my young Master's Bed at home, 
ard to bave his Maid lay all Things in print, and tuck him 
in warm. @zzoo B. EL Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., To set in 
Print, with Mouth skrew'd up and Neck Stretcht out. 
1854 Miss Baker Northants. Gloss. & vy She's always in 

rint, and so is her house. 1881 Lcicestersh. Gloss. s.v.,' The 
house is as neat as print’...‘Shay kips all ‘er plazes in 
print’, is high praise for a servant who keeps ber owa part 
of the bouse neat and clean. 

tb. With asb.: <i man, fool (etc.), én print, a 
perfect or thorough man, fool, etc. Ods. 

1604 Dekker Honest Whore 1. Wks, 1873 IL. 10, lam sure 
my husband is aman in print, for all things else, save only 
in this. 16xz Cotor, s.v. Bosse, Sot eu bosse et platte 


| petnture,afoole in print, asse ia graine, compleat coxcombe, 


absolute hoydon. 1633 Massixcer Guardian wt. i, Is he 
not, madam A monsicur in priat? What a garb was there! 

te. Applied, @ 1600 to ¢1630, lo the exact 
crimping, goffering, or set of the plaits or pleats of 
the rnffs then worn. Nearly always in the phrases 
to set the ruffin print, or the ruff stands in print. 
See also Print @. 1, PRintED 1b. Said also of 
clothes. Obs. 


Quot. 1628 appears to mean a ruff of the size or pattera 
worn by Puritans: cf, 1614 in Printep 1b. There may 
also be a reference to the small print of Geneva Bibles: cf. 
1623 in sense 8. 

1598 Ic, Given Shed. (1878) 58 Neat as a Merchants ruffe, 
that's set in print. 1602 Mipp.eton Blurt, Master Constable 
in, iif. 105 Your ruff must stand ia priat; and for that pur- 

se, get poking-sticks. 1615 Band, Ruff, & C.(Halliw.) 5 
The presse Ruffe Cuffe aad Baad (what reason's in’t} And 
yet desire they still should stand in print. 1616 J. Lane 
Contn. Sqr's #. x1. 363 Vet these mote sett their ruffes and 
clothes in priat, Vea, keepe them so: elles dames will looke 
asquint. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. i, Put on my 
girdle, rascal: fits my ruff well? Zin. In print. 16278 Earce 
Microcosm, Shee Precise Hypocr. {Arb.) 63 Shee is a None 
conformist in a close Stomacher and Ruffle of Geneua Priat, 
and ber puritie consists much in her Linen. a 1641 SuckuixG 
To Ld. Lepington Poems (1648) 18 It is 50 rare,.to see 
Ought that loess to young Nobility Ia print (but their 
own clothes) that we must praise. 

d. Said of the beard or hair. So also out of 
print, out of proper order, in disorder. Ods. or dial. 

160g CuapMan Aéf Fools v. i. Hivb, Tis such a picked 
fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, but it stands in 

rint. 31629 GauLe ffoly Afadn. 91 His {a id ad squire’s] 

euer cocks, Featber waggs, Locks honer,and Beard stands 
in print. 1851 4. & Q. rst Ser. LV. 12/1 An old Somerset- 
shire servant. .used to say..' Take care, Sir, you'll put your 
hair out of print ‘. 

IV. 15. attrib. and Comé., in sense 1, as print- 
mark; in sense 6,as print-broker; in sense 7, as 
priut-blurred adj.; in sense 12, as print-collector, 
-pedlar; print-cutter, (a) a person occupied in 
cutting prints; (4) a knife for cutting photographic 
prints; print hand, handwriting imitating or re- 
sembling print; so print letters; print-holder, 
(2) a small frame for holding a photograph or 
engraving ; (6) a device for holding a photographic 
print flat or in a desired position (Cent. Dict.); 
print-room, a room in a museum or the like, 
containing a collection of prints; print-state, 
state or condition of an engraving, resulting from 
the number of impressions that have been previously 
printed; print-trimmer = priut-citter (6); print- 
washer, an apparatus for washing photographic 
prints after fixing. See also (ULE Soa A ed 

190s Academy 30 Dec. 1362/1 They have done duty 
cnet that they me now like battered ee wa only 
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*print-blurred. 1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 1. 374/1 The 
‘ *print-brokers’, who sell ‘gown-pieces ‘to the hawkers or 
street-traders. 1830 WaRREN Book-flates xii. 126 A *print- 
collector, an ex-librist, and a herald. 1861 in //dusir. Lond. 
News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 (Occupations of People) *Priat 
colourer, *print cutter, print mouater. 1773 GoLosm. Stoops 
to Conz. 1v. Wks. (Globe) 668/2, I can read your “print 
hand ae well. 1826 Miss Mirroro Village Ser. . 250 
(Wy Godfather) The letter in print-hand, proper to the 
damsel of six years old. 1837 Dickens Péedzu, lii, It ain't 
ny father's writin’, ‘cept this here signatur in *print letters. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3694/4 A bright-bay Gelding near 
16 hands,..a *Print-Mark pretty high oa the near Buttock. 
1804 Exrof. Mag. XLV. 360/1 An open saloon, where are 
tty book-stalls and “print-pedlars. xg02 Blackw, Jag. 
ov. 616/2 Had ‘ *print-states" been aumbered consecutively 
by the old publishers, we should aow have graduated prices. 
1892 Photogr. Ann. Il. 7 Ifa circular *print-trimmer is 
used, the priat, if albumen, can be cut while damp. 1889 
E. J. Watt Dict. Photoyr. a61 [Advt.) ‘Optimus " rocking 
“print-washer, 1892 Photogr. Aun, 480 Combined Tank 
and Print Washer.. will accommodate any plate rack up to 
half-plate size. 

Print, « Now only dia’. Also Sc. prent. 
[In sense 1 perh, pa. pple. of Print v.; cf. quot. 
1513 in sense 2b, also MDu. geprent; but possibly 
sometimes attrib. or adj. use of Print 54,] 

1. Printed. 

1475 Bk Noblesse (Roxb.) 84 Late us. bring forthe..the 
golde and silver of coyne and print inoney that every of us 
seuatours and statis haven. 1§42 in Archaologia (1887) L. 
1, 46 Item a prynte masse boke. 1816 Scott Anéiy. xxvi, 
She can speak like a prent buke, 1864 Mars. Lroyo Ladies 
Pole, 103, 1 can't spake like print books—never could, 1865 
J. Vouna Pictures 64 (E. D. D.) Thou com'st wi' some prent 
scrap in han’. 

b, Of a ruff: cf. Print 5.14, Proytep 1b. 
Aew print, ?newly printed, pressed, or goffered. 

1600 Rowtanns Lett. //umours Blood (Hunter. Cl.) 52 
[hey] are foorth comming sir, and safe enough Sayes good- 
man Broker, in his new print ruffe. 

2. dial. Clear, bright (of moonlight, ete.). 

1736 Peace Nenticisms s.v. (EK. D.S.), The nioon shines 
print. 1787 Grosrk Province. Gloss. s.v., Print star, or 
moonlight. 1875 Sussex Gloss. Print-moontight, .. very 
clear moonlight. 1887 Avent Gloss. s.v., ‘The night is 
print ;.. Che moonlight is very print. 

Print (print), v. Forms: 4 prente, 4-5 (6- Se.) 
prent, 4-6 prynt{e, 5 preent(e, 5-6 printe, 6- 
print, a. pp/e. printed: Sc. 6 prent, 6- prentit. 
[ME. prenie-n, prinie, known from ¢1350, app. 
f. the earlier Arente, printe, Print 5b, like OF, 
eniprienier, empreinter, £. enpriente,empreinte, Vs- 
rrint sé, The vb. corresponds toM Du., Du. prenten, 
Wis. priniven ; MLG., LG. preaten (whence Da, 
preute, Sw. prenta), also app. f. the corresp. sb., 
MDu. prente, priate, Du. prent, MLG. frente, a.Ol, 
priente, freinte. Cf. also obs. F. printer to coin 
or stamp money (1544, Liége, in Godef.).) 

T. General senses. 

1. ¢rans. To impress or stamp (a surface) with 
a seal, die, or the like; to mark with any figure or 
pattern, impressed or coloured; to brand. Said 
also of footsteps upon soft or yielding ground. 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind, 256 Whan we sihen pi sonde wip 
pi sel prented, We kenden im couaitise, ¢1goo Maunpey. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 117 Pis monee es prynted on bathe be sydes. 
¢ 1466 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. 1. 2 ad other ij. pottys 
Le prentyd with that merchauntys marke. 1637 G, DasiEL 
Genius this /sle 26 The Naiades..the willing Sand shall 
oe 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1, 308 He..treads so 
ight, he scarcely prints the Plains. 1708 Loud. Gaz. 

9. 4421/8 Stoln.., a black Mare.., printed in the near 
Hip. 1750 Grav Evegy 116 +4 Little footsteps lightly print 
the ond 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 194 A spot 
that has heea printed by the footsteps of departed beauty. 
1879 Casself's Techn. Educ. VV. 246/2 ‘Yhe butter is then 
salted..and then moulded and printed. 

+b. iE. To stamp, brand, stain. Ods. 

€1380 Wyewir JVs. (1880) 473 Crist. .forfendide hein to 
prynte ber soulis to myche wip erply godis. ¢ 1440 Vork 
Afyst. xxxvi. t11 Sette bat he saide.., As he pat was prente 
full of pride, ‘ Jewes kyng am I’, comely to knawe, Fall 
plsvae 1598 E. Gitpin Séia/, (1878) 21 It is Cornelius that 

raue gallant youth, Who is new printed to this fangled age. 

+o. To coin (money). Os. 


r, 


1393 Lanat. P. PZ. C. xvii. 80 God couciteb nat be coygne. 


bat crist hym-self prentede. 1432-50. tr. é/igden (Rolls) 
VIII. 265 He caused halpenys and ferthynges to be printed 
and made rownde. 1533 BeLtenpEN Livy iv. xxiii. (S.T.S.3 
II. 135 Becaus na siluer was as 3it prentit ia rome, thay 
Cunzelt grete sovmes of brasin money. 1567 Se. Acts 
Fas. VE (1814) LL, 29/1 That our Souerane Lord..may 
cause prent, and cunjze gold and siluer of sic fynes as 
vtheris cuntreis dois, 

2. To impress or stamp (a form, figure, mark, 
etc.) in or ona yielding substance ; also, by exten- 
sion, to set or trace (a mark, figure, ete.) on any 
surface, by carving, writing, or otherwise. 

¢1400 Maunoey. (1839) v. 62 And in that roche is prented 
the forme of his body. “1494 in Somerset? Med. Wills (1901) 
318 A basyn and lavor of siluer, myne armes printed thereon. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. 3 Lyke the Prentyse that hewyth the 
rawgth stone, And bryngeth it to square,.. That the mayster 
after may..prynte therin his fygures and his story. 1536 
Betrenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 193 On the ta side of this 
inoney was preatit ane croce, and his face on the tothir. 
1615 Bere ev, xix. 28 Ve shall not make any cuttings in 
your flesh for the dead, nor print any markes vpon you, 
1658 A. Fox MWiiris' Surg. ut. xxv. 158 The plaisters.. 
growing hard there, would print a hole into the flesh. 1789 
E, Darwin Bol, Gard. I. 90 Thrice round the grave 
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Circaca prints her tread. 812 J. Witsos Iste of Pals 
ut, 834 The child prints many a playful kiss Upon their 
hands. 1890‘ R. Botprewoon' Col, Refornter (1891) 156 If 
you'd only had those patterns printed out slowly and ia- 
delibly.., you'd have known it was no joke [to be tattooed). 

b. fig. To impress (an image, thought, saying, 
etc.) upon the heart, mind, or memory; to fix in 
the mind. 

€1374 Cuaucer froyds 1. 851 (goo) Euery word pat sche 
of hire herde Sche gan to prentia in hire herte faste. 
€1420 ?Lypa. Assembly of Gods 1784 Remembre hit well and 
prynte hit ia thy mynde. 1523 Dovctas nets iv. i. 8 

eip in hir breist sa wes his figur prent. 1863 //onilies 1. 
Aéatrimony (1359) 505 ‘Vhis senience is very meet for 
women to print in their remembrance. 1678 Cuoworrs 
inteld. Syst. 68: Contrived by a Perfect Understanding 
Being or Mind..which hath every where Printed the Sig- 
natures of its own Wisdom upon the Matter. a1704 T. 

Brown fait, ist Sal, Persius Wks. 1730 1. 53 Then will 
grey hairs on all thou say’st print awe. 1850 ‘TENNyson /n 
Mem, xxix, Aad hill and wood and field did print The 
same sweet forms in either mind. 

3. To press (anything hard) into or upon a yield- 
ing substance, so as to leave an indentation or 
imprint. Also with 7. 

3382 Wyciie Fer. xxxii. 44 Prented ian shal be the sel. 
1530 Pacscr. 666/2 Let me priate your seale in a_pece of 
waxe, me thyoketh it is antique. a1sqx H. S. in I yate's 
Penit, /’s, Prelim. Sona, 15 Ia princes’ hearts God's scourge 
y-printed deep, Ought theta awake out of their sinful sleep. 
1599 Suaks. //en. 1", Prol. 27 Horses.. Printing their prowd 
Hoofes i’ th'receining Earth. 1697 Drvpex Virg. Georg. 1. 
ror If the Soil be barren, only scar The Surface, and but 
lightly print the Share. 1884 ‘T'ennvson Secke? u. ii, Only 
the golden Leopard printed in it Such hold-fast claws. 

ees To fix in or on (something). Ods. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xiv. (Follem. MS.), Pe 
sonne entrynge in to pat parti of be signe prenteb in his 
Lemis more scharpely [orig. acriter radios tprimit] baa 
he doop in be ende. 1g13 Dovctas neis vit. v. 132 His 
sycht vninovyt to the erd dyd he prent.. , , 

ec, Sounding. Vo make an impression of in 
2 mould with a core-print or with a pattern, 

1895 in Fuark's Standard Dict. 

+4. To commit (anything) to writing ; to express 
in written words; to inseribe. Ods. 

¢x400 Dusty, Troy 11772 This poynt is net prynted in 
roces pat are now. ¢1430 //ymas Virg. 114 The lhizest 
essoun pat man may lere..¥f pou haue grace to holde & 
heere, Is playnli printid in poulis booke. ¢1440 lerk 
Aéyst. xxvi. 76 Loo! sir, bis is a_periurye To prente vndir 
penne, 1588 Saas. 7if. A. tv. i. 75 Heaven guide thy pen 
to print thy sorrowes plaine. 

+5. To formina mould ; to cast, shape. Oés. rare. 

1sgo Patscr. 157 A moulde, to moulde or print a thyng 
in. 1g58 Warpe tr, Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 110 b, Thinges that 
remain in the fire without melting, whereia men print very 
well all maner of inetall. /Jfd. 114 b, Untill that turniage 
downwarde the mouldes, they come out. And if in case 
they be not wel printed,..you may put them in agayne, 

IT. Senses relating to typography. 

6. To make or produce (a book, picture, etc.) by 
the npplication to paper, vellum, or any similar 
substance, in a press or machine, of inked types, 
blocks, or plates, bearing characters or desigus. 
(In printing for the blind, embossed characters, 


without ink, are produced.) 

In this sense cuprynte, lee ed is found earlier, and was 
app. at first more in use: see IMPRINT @. - 

(1474 Caxton Chesse Pref., By cause thy's sayd book is ful 
of holsom wysedom..1 haue purposed toenprynteit.} agit 
Pilton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 62 ltem for a new 
processionary printed..xvj4 1533 Gan's Richt Vay 109 
(Colophon) Prentit in Malmw Be me Ihone Hochstraten the 
xvi day of October Anno moxxxiii. 1g60 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 160 Englishe Bibles were printed at Paris. 
1603 Jas, lin Ellis Orig. Leté, Ser. 1. IIL 78, 1 sende you 
herewith my booke latelie prentid: studdie and profite in 
it. 1633 Prynne /listrfomastix To Rdr., They are now 
neweprinted in farre better paper than most Octavo or 

uarto Bibles, 1639 Gentitis Servita's inguis. (1676) 882 
Things of importance ought equally to be handled, as well 
in those that are Printed, as in those that are to Print, 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 22 We procured me the 
Mappe of Babylon, or Bagdet, printed upon a Cotton. 
1zit App, Kine ia Szi/i's Lett, (1767) IN. 239 The Specta- 
fors are likewise printing in a larger and a smaller volume, 
1712 Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) II]. 426 "Wis about half 
tinted off. 17420 Lond, Gaz, No. 5850/3 His Majestys 

icture, printed in natural Colours. 1775 Jounxson in Bos- 
well Life xo Oct., Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 217 The copper-plate printing of calico 
is almost exactly the same as that used for printing engravings 
on paper from flat plates. 1887 Chicago Advance 19 May 
ade She..prints it herself with the cyclostyle. 1906 L. 

ILES Afusings Chinese Mystic 3x The p ed ie works, 
in Kuo Hsiang’s standard edition, were printed for the first 
time in the year 1005 a.D. ; 

7. Said of an author or editor, not of the actual 

rinter:; a. To cause (a manuscript, book, ete.) to 

printed ; to give to the press. 

1530 Patscr, 666/1 Whan wyll you printe your booke, 
uant voulez vous faire tmprimer vostre lure? 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. Aaaaijb, Being desired by 
some Friends. .to Print it,..1 have so done. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1 Author's Apol., Some said, John, print it; others 
said, Not so;..Atlast I thought, Since you are thus divided, 
1 print it will; and so the case decided. 1789 Burns Café. 
Grose's Peregrin, i, A chield's amang you taking notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 1897 J. W. Crank Saruwedd 
Introd. 9 My first idea was to print the Latin text alone, 

b. To express or publish in print (ideas, etc.). 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 23 They thinke it 


not enough to do me wrongs unlesse they print them too. | a vast number of beautiful impressions. 


PRINT. 


167a Vittiers (Dk, Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. (Arb.) 133 I'l be 
reveng'd on them too: 1 will both Lampoon and print 'em 
too, T gad. 1751 Lasetye Jest, Br. 107 My Latention, 
in Printing and distributing this Plan. .is..to ease the Minds 
of many Persons. 1874 Brackie Sed/Cult. 17 Young men 
of course may..have opinions on many subjects, but there 
is no reason why they should priat them. 
tc. To designate in a printed statement, de- 
scribe in print as. Oés, rare. 
161r Beaum. & FL. Atag § no King in. ii, My safest way 
were to print mysel€a coward. ¢ 1646 Mitton New Forcers 
Conse. 11 Mea whose Life, Learning, Faith and pure intent 


' Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, Must now 


' be nam‘d and printed Hereticks, 


8. cuir. or adsol, a. Of a Vedas (in senses 6, 7): 
Yo exercise the vocation of n printer ; to employ 
the press in printing. + /riné wfou, to print an 
edition of a book immediatcly after that published 
by (the author or editor), in order to appropriate 
some of the profits (0ds.). 
aid Bestiev Phal. Pref. 5 Before they veatur'd to Print, 
which isa Sword in the Hand of a Child. 1716 Hearne 
Collect. (O.H.5.) V. 324 There may be danger they may 
print upon you, ualess you print more Copies. 1733 Pore 
flor, Sat, 1. i. 109 In durance, exile, Bedlam or the Mint,— 
Like Lee or Budgel, I will rhyme and print. 1771 Luexompe 
dlist. Print. 25 [Caxton] printed likewise for.. eas Vilth, 
1802 Syo. Smirn Ji &s, (1859) 1. 13/2 Every man who prints, 
imagines he gives to the world something which they had 
not before, either in matter or style. ‘ 
b. Oftype, a block,a plate: To yield an impres- 
sion on paper, etc. @. Of a manuseript or of 
literary matter; Torun zp or amount in type (to so 


much), rare. 

1886 Turrer Aly Life as Author 282, 1 wish there was 
space here to say more about all this; but the great book 
before me would print up into several volumes. 1904 194 
Cent. Apr. 672 Here scarcely a line has heen added: but 
the plate ‘prints’, and the pute began by so¢ printing. 

9. ¢rans. ‘To mark (paper, etc.) with printed 
characters or designs. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s, v. Printing, The wetting of the 
paper ought to be done two or three day's before printing it. 

10. ‘To take an impression from (a forme of type, 
a plate, block, etc.) ; to use in printing. 

3727-41 Cuambers Cyci. s.v. Printing, Engraving several 
plates of Sandro Boticello’s design, and printing them off 
this new way. 1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIVL 5732/1 
‘These machines, however, are better adapted to printing 
stereotype plates, to which a curved form could be given. 
2875 Kyicut Dict. Aleck. 1335/2 The stone is then etched, 
washed out, and printed. 

11. To write in imitation of typography ; to form 


(letters) in the style of printed letters; also aéso/. 
1837 Dickens @ickzw. xxxvii, ‘Mr. Weller. .bere's a letter 
for you’... It can't be from the gov’ner', said Sam, looking 
at the direction,.* He always prints, I _kaow, ‘cos he learnt 
writin’ from the large bills in the hookia’ offices. A/od. A 
little boy, who cannot write yet, has Jrinded me a letter. 


III. Technical senses analogous to IL 
12, ¢ranxs. To stamp or mark (a textile fabric, 
as cotton or oilcloth), by hand or machinery, with 
apattern or decorative design in one or more colours. 


Also adso/. 

1588 Ilicxock tr. Frederick's Voy. 7, Goods and mar- 
chandize that come out of the kingdom of Cambaia, as cloth 
of Buinbast white, painted, printed, great quantitie of Indico 
[etc.]. 1600 in Nichols Progr. QO. Elis. (1823) ILL. so5 One 
coveringe fora Frenche gowne of lawne, embrodered all over 
with fountaines, snaikes, ..and other devises, upon silver 
chamblet preated. 2700 Act 11 4 12 Will, £1/,¢. 10 All Cali- 
coes, painted, dyed, printed or stamped there [in E. Indies] 
shall not be worn or otherwise used_within the Kingdom of 
England. 1712 Acé 10 Anne c. 19 There shall be. . Paid for 
and upon. .all Callicoes to be so Printed, Stained, Painted 
or Dyed..the Sum of Three Pence for every yard in length. 
1758 Franks Lett, Wks. 1837 III. 7 There are also fifty- 
six yards of cotton, printed cee fram copper plates. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 214 The manufacturer..can print at 
whatever hour he may receive an order... Under the patron- 
age of parliament, it was easy. .to buy printed calicoes. 

b. Print on (in Calico-printing): to apply (the 
colouring matter of the design) upon the surface by 
printing. ; 

1839 Ure Dict. Aris 215 Four different methods are in 
use for iinpriating figures upon calicoes. the fourth is by a 
system of copper cylinders..by which two, three, four, or 
even five colours may be printed on in rapid succession. 
{bid, 222 Some mordants..liquefy in the course of a few 
days; and being apt to run in the printing-on make blotted 
work, did. 241 Print-on the resist to preserve the white, 

13. Pottery. To transfer to the unglazed surface 
a decorative design in colour from paper, or in oil 
from a gelatine sheet or bat, the colour in the latter 
case being dusted on afterwards. With the pottery, 
or the design, as obj. d 

1839 Urs Diet. Arts 1017 The old plan of passing the 
biscuit into the mufile after it had been printed... The [glue] 
cake..is..transferred to the surface of the glazed ware 
which it is intended to print. /4fd. 1029 M. Saint Amans 
..says the English surpass all other nations in manu- 
facturing a peculiar stoneware ..as also in printing blue 
figures upon it. a é 

14. Photogr. To produce (a positive picture) by 
the transmission of light through a negative plac 
immediately upon the sensitized surface, or, in an 
enlarging camera, before it. Also with off, out. 

1851 Hunt /hotogy. 80 The Printing Process... It is, .A 


negative picture,..a inatrix which is capable of 1 


PRINTABLE, 


many as fifty printed from one, and 1 have no doubt that 
as many more might be obtained from it. 1851 TAcsor in 
Athenzum 6 Dec, 1286/2. 1852 Chemist UN. 222/1 The | 
positive pictures are.. printed off, and fixed. 1855 Ilarowictt | 
Man, Photogr. Chem. 173 Cis always necessary to print 
the picture some shades darker than it Is intended ta remain, 
1893 Photogr. Ann. 49 ‘Nhese papers are somewhat quicker 
in printing, but the surface will not bear the rough treat- 
ment which coagulated albumen would stand. 

b. intr. Of a negative (with a qualifying adv.) : 
To produce a photograph (wel/, badly, etc.) 

1852 Chemist 111. 2221/2 [A negative] which will, as the 
phrase goes, print well, 1855 Harnwica A/an. Photogr. Chem, 
290 Asa general rule, the best Negatives print slowly. 

15. See NaTURE-PRINTING. 

16. Comds., in which print- is used attrib. in the 
sense of PainTIne vé/, sé., as print-eloth, cotton 
cloth of the kind suitable for printing; print- 
ground = Print-rikLp. Also print-out paper 
Photogr. = printingoul paper: see PRINTING 
vol. sb. A. See also PRINT-FIELD, -HOUSE, etc. 

1839 Une Dict. Arts 213 Calico-printing..was unknown 
as au English art till 1696, when a small print graund was 
formed upon the banks of the hames, near Richmond. 
1885 Pop. Sei. Monthly Feb. 480 A yard of cotton cloth of 
the kind called print-cloth. 1893 /’ofogr. Aun, 444 Anew 
toning agent..said ta be superiar to any yet introduced for 
the toning of albumen ar gelatine print-out papers. 

Printable (printab’l),@. [f. Print v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being printed; fit to be printed. 

1837 Caatyie /r. Kev. 111.1. iv, Such ground-scheme,.. 
still legible and printable, we shall now .. present ta the 
reader. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. V. 293 Lemaire..called 
him names not printable in these prim days. 1891 J. D. 
Camesett in Athena 31 Oct. 583/3 Talfaurd had printed 
--all in the letters that was printable in 1837 and 1848, 

b. Capable of being printed from. rare. 

1885 Manch. Exant. 22 tas 5/ Of alt the modern 
methods of producing printable plates, heliogravure stands 
undaubtedly pre-eininent. 

Printed (printéd), 7, a. [f. Print v. +-Ep1,] 

1, Impressed, stamped, marked, + moulded. 
es Caxton Dialogues 12 Of mylke soden with the 
flour Men make printed cakes. 1616 Sure. & Marku. | 
Country Farme 683 Their dung is printed, grosse, long, 
and knottie. 1742 Cottins Oriental Zed. 1. 52 Oft in the | 
dust 1 view his printed feet. . 

b, Said of a ruff; In print (Print sd. 14); | 
?with the pleats properly pressed or goffered; cf. 
Print a. 1b. 

1611 LB. Jonson in Coryat's Crudities aiijb, He [Coryat] 
will shortly be reputed a enon ing Beper, and well traueld 
scholer, as by his starchd beard, and printed ruffe may be as 
properly insinuated, 1614 -- Barth. Fair ui. ii, Mooncals. 
[Of a party of Puritans.) A body may read that i* their | 
small printed ruffes [i. e. ruffs in small or Geneva print). } 

2. Produced or prepared by typography; bearing | 
printed characters ; expressed or publishes! in print. 

1sog llawes Past. Pleas. xiv. (Percy Soc.) 53 Whose 
godly name In printed bokes doth remayne in fame. 1553 
Eaten Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 5 A shietz af printed paper. 
1655 Orders of Ld. Mayor Lond. in De Voe Plague (Rudg.) 
62 With these usual printed Wards,..° Lord have Mercy | 
upon us’, 1709 Laoy M. W. Monvacu Le#. to Miss A. | 
Wortley 21 Augsy 1 don't see any violent necessity of 

| 


printed rules. 1841 D'Isxaeis Aven. Lit, (1867) 215 The 
first printed book in the English language was not printed 
in England, oie 

8. Coloured or figured by a process of printing, 


as colton goods, carpets, pottery, etc. 

1588 [sce Patnt 7.12]. 1633 Worron Let. to Sir di. Bacon 

ao in Refig. (1672) 464, | send you herewith twa printed 

ps... The Caps is a pretty fresh invention of a very easie 
rate }..which may come to some preity perfection in the 
arnament of Curtains and Valances of Beds, ar in some fine 
historified Table-clath for a Banquet. 1758 Vrankuin Lett, 
Wks. 1887 111.7 Seven yards of printed cloth. 1791 HamiLton 
Berthoilet’s Dyeing \. \ntrod. 2 A mode. .we use for colaur+ 
ing printed linens. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 1028 The blue 
printed ware af England has been hitherto a hapeless object 
ofemulationin France. 1888 Brack Ja ar Lochaber viii, 
I've bought each 0° them a printed cattan gown. 1900 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 6/5 Printed in the medley af colours and the 
designs so long associated with cashmere shawls. 

4. Reproduced by nature-printing, photographic 
printing, etc. 

1856 I. Moons (¢/f/c) Nature-Printed British Ferns. 1859 
{see Nature-printEeD). 1907 IWes/an. Gaz 9 Nov. 18/2 The 
development of a partially printed-out image. 

Printeis, obs. Sc. form of PRENTICE. 

Printer (printe:). Also 6 prent-; 6 -or, 
cour, S¢.-ar. [f. Paint v.+-ERn1. So MDu. and 
early mod.Du. prenter, printer.] 

1. A person who prints, in any sense of the word ; 
one engaged in impressing or stamping marks or 
designs upon a surface, as a calico-printer, and 
(formerly) a coiner. 

4 Reg. Privy Council Scot.1, 556 All Meliaris, els 
and Prentaris within the said cunychous. 1570-2 /d7d, X1V.89 
The generall maister cunzeour, warrandis, ..sinkar, meltaris, 
-.and prentaris of the cunze hous. 1 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) 111. 803/2, 100 Printers of Callicoes. 1839 Uae 
Dict. Aris 214 The great disadvantage under which the 
French printers labour is the bigher price they pay for 
cotton fabrics, above that paid by the English printers. 
1853 Dickexs Let. in Datly News 12 Jan. (1899) 5/2, 1 hape 
we shall never terminate our business engagements uatil 
that printer in stone, who will have to be eaeloved at last, 
shall set ' Finis’ over our lust binding in boards 

b. spec, One whose business is the printing of 
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books, ete.; the owner of a printing business 
(formerly usually identical with a publisher); a 
workman employed in a printing-oflice. 

1904 Statula in Fartiamenio (Colaphon), Emprented at 
London..by me Rycharde Pynson, Squyer and Prenter 
unto the Kynges noble grace. 1509 //atves' Conv. Swearers 
9° (Colophon) Enprynted at London... by Wynkyn de Worde, 
prsnlee vnto the moost excellent pryncesse my: lady the 
<ynges graundane, a@1szo Duxnar /'ocrs Ixili, 220 
Pryntouris, payntouris, and polingaris, 1532 More Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 499/1 OF that writing that remayneth, same 
corrupted bi writers, some by prenlers. 1570 Levins 
Manip. Vocabul.77f17 A Vrinter, chaleographus, 1996 Date 
RYMPLE tr. Leslfe’s Hist, Scot. x.(S. V5.) 468 “Phay cansult 
ta binder his labour, to tak Mr. Ninian, ta punise the 
prenter. 1613 Percuas Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Wee can no 
more ascribe these things ta chance, thaa 4 Printers Case of 
letters could by chance fall inta the right compnsition of 
the Bible which he printeth, or of Homers Hiads. 1770 
Junius Lett. ic 1 To the Printer af the Public Advertiser. 
1867 Branor & Cox Diet, Se., etc. [1169/2 Caxton's types, as 
well as those of most of the early printers, were the Gothic, 
ar_ black Ielter characters. ne 

2. An instrument or appliance used for printing. 

n. A telegraphic printing instrument; b. a photographic 
negative in its printing capacity; ¢. wecchantcal printer, 
a name fora typewriter. (U.S) 

1890 //arper's Maz. Keb. 432/1 Edison's variaus devices 
in his old stock printer have formed the basis of all later 
variations on that sort of instrament. 1890 Cerf. Dict. sv. 
Motor, Moter printer, a printing telegraph in which the 
mechanism is moved by clectric, steam, or other motive 
power, 1905 Westin, Gaz 11 Mar. 14/2 It is nat always 
the negative which looks best which is the best printer. 

3. Zrade. A cotton cloth made to be printed 
on; printing-cloth. 

1864 J. S. Buckie Maunuf. Conipend, p. ix, 36 inches wide 
Cambnic Printer, 50 yards long. (1883 Daily News 25 June 
2/7 Catton Goods...Mexicans, T-cloths, and printers are 
generally dull, with occastonal sales at a slight decline. 

4, attrib, and Comb. chiefly appositive, ‘that is 
aprinter’ (sense tb), as printer-author, journalist. 

1663 Grriea Counsed 105 Printer setters will commit 
faults, as appears by the Errataes at the end af books. 1888 
Pali Malt G. 13 Sept. 5/2 Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde 
command large sums,.,and so..of many ather printer- 
authors who cambined bath professians in thase primitive 
times when labour was ondivided. 1906 4 theseum 25 Aug. 
209/3 In 1618 the Community of Printer-Booksellers was 
sanctioned by the king [of France]. 

b. With prauter's: as printer's devil = DEvIL 
5a; printer's flower = FLoweEr sd. 5¢; printer's 
imprint = Imprint sé. 3; printer's mark, a 
monogram or other device used by a printer as 
atrade-mark. ¢. With printers’, as printers’ fal 
(= Fat sh.2 5b), tak (see Ixk $4.11), pie (sce Pir 
$6.4), ream (see Kuan $0.3), roller, varnish; 
printers’ bible (sce quot.); printers’ gauge = 
GaucE sé, 12. 

1898 L/ome Mag. 31 Dec. 378/2 The so-called '*Printers’* 
Bible, which contains .. the .. misreading ..‘ Printers have 
ponecu me without a cause ‘(Psalm cxix. 161), ‘printers » 

ing substituted for ‘princes’. 1763 H. Rose in avi, 
Kose Kilravock (Spald. Club) 438 Marassed every morning 
by the “printer’s devil. 1782 Mux. D’Aastay Let. Zo 
dirs. Thrale 24 Apr. 1 think J could submit to be printer's 
devil, to get a sight of the next volume. 1873 H. Srexcer 
Stud, Soctod. (1882) 127 The hand implements used by 
«printer‘s-devils’ filly years ago. 1898 V. 6 Q. oth Ser. 11. 
33/1 Type. .oceupying exactly three-sevenths of the apen 
page, the remaining four-sevenths heing ‘“printer’s-fat’. 
1820 Ure Dret. Chent. (1823) 506/2 Good *printers' ink is 
a black paint, smooth and uniform in its composition, 1838 
Penny Cyel. X\1. 478/1, Printers’ ink may be cansidered 
as a black paint, writing ink..asa black dye. | 

Hence Printerdom, the ‘world’ of printers. 

1903 Brit. § Col. Printer 19 Nov. 4/1 The list of present 
entrants is being spread abroad through printerdom. 1904 
fbid. 19 Mar, 15/3 There are enough titled ineo io printer- 
dam ta give a little point to a story [etc.}. 

Printery (printeri). Chiefly U.S. [f prec.: 
sce -ERY. Cf. ew primery.] 

1. A printing-office. 

1638 H. Peters in 4 A/ass. Hist, Colt, VI. 99 Wee have 
a printery here. 1657 W. Ranp it. Gassena’s Life Petrese 
u. 28 He would cause the Vatican Printery to be sel on 
wark again. 1864 WesstEa, Prinfery,..also, sometimes, a 
printing-office. 1894 NV. Brit. Daily Mail 7 Sept. 2 ‘The 
American Government,..and some of our colonies, had 
established Government printeries, 

2. A colton-printing factory; = PalnT-work I. 

1846 in WoncesteEa citing Pitkin. 1903 Fadian News 
XIII. 34/2 [He] was head of a big calico printery. 

+ Print-field. Oés. [f Print v.+ Frecp 56.) 
An establishment for printing and bleachiag 
calicoes; = PRINT-WORK 1, 

1799 J. Ropeatson Agric. Perth 788 Printfields for staining 
cottan cloth have been established at Cromwel-haugh, 
Huntingtower, Slormant-field and Tulloch. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scotl, (ed. 2) 138/1 The banks of the Leven..are covered 
with numerous bleachfields, printhelds, and cotton-warks. 
1839 Une Dict. Arts 214 One of his foremen..worked for 
a year in a print-field in Lancashire. 

+ Print-house. Ods. [f. Paint v. + House sé] 

1. = PRINTING-HOUSE. 

1629 Wapswoatr Piig~. iii. 13 Father Wilson, onerseer of 
the Print-house, 1668-9 Woon Life (O.H.S.) 1V.. 81 
Mr, Delgardno, who lived in the house now tbe little print- 
house, 1711 Heaane Collect. (O.H.S.) MIL. 221 They are 
about pulling down our Print-House. 

2. Print house. te. A cotton-printing factory 
b, A house of business selling prints (PRINT 5d, 6). 


1 
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18399 Ure Dict. Arts 242 Filters for the colou: shop of 
a print house sire best made of wool. 

Printing (printiy), v/. sd. [f Print v.+ 
-xcl.] ‘The action of the verb P'kist, in various 
senses; an instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 7. K.N. iii. (Follem, MS.), In 
comparison ta be formest party [of the brain] he be menely 
harde, bat be prentynge of agen lorig. forma fupressio) 
and af fiknesse he perinne pe longer holde. | /did. xtv, ii. 
{Bocl. M5S.), hs printinge of Pe sonne hemes is strenger in 
lowe places paune in hize. ¢ 1450 Gadstoww Reg. 542 She 
strenethed hit with the pryntyng of her seale. 1532-3 <fc/ 
24 fen, W111, c 13 No manne vader the degree ef a barons 
sonne..shall weare any maner embrodery, prickyng ar 
printing with golde, siluer, or sylke. 1728 De For Jan 
Eng, Commerce 296 Wir but a few Years ago since no such 
thing as painting or printing of Linen ar Callicoz was known 
in England. 1835 i. Haines //ést. Cotfon Manuf, 257 In 
some parts [of the East] block printing is wholly unknown, 
2839 Une Dict, Arts 102g Unsized paper fit for printing 
upon stoneware. 1904 Daily Chron. 22 Oct. 4f4 Finger- 
printing, first suggested and practically applied by Sn 
Villiam Herschel, of the Indian Civil Service. 

b. In Zypography. (Sce Punt v. 6.) 

1530 Pasar. 258/2 Printyng of bokes, rapression. a1548 
Hat Chron, dicen. V7 1z0b, In which seasoa [1457] the 
craft of Printyng was first Inuented in the citie of Mens in 
Genmanie. 1613 Purcuas fidgrimage (1614) 438 ‘Their 
printing is not by composing the letters as with vs; but.. 
they make far euery leafe a Table or boord, with characters 
en both sides, 1772 Luckomnn d/ist. Pefat. 30 Caxton 
distinguished the books of his printing by the following 
particular device, 1837 Hartam //ist, Let. (1843) 1. iil, 
§19. 143 The invention of printing..from mouveuble letters, 
has been referred by must to Gutenberg, a native of Mente. 

@. In Shotography. (See Punt v. 14.) 

1853 Family Herald 3 Ve. §10'2 The printing of pool: 
tives will take from three or four minutes to one hour and 
ahalf,according to thesun. 1855 Harowien Waa. Phofagr. 
Chea, 289 Photographic Printing... “Fhe exposure to 
light, or printing, praperly so called.—L, The fising and 
colouring [eve]. 1893 Phetogr. Ann. 49 These papers ure 
samewhal quicker in printing. 

Qa. atirth. and Comb, as printing-hammer, 
-material, -pad, -frocess, -roller, -works; in 
Typogr., as printing-letler, plate, -roone, -tool, 
-4ype; in cotton-printing, as preeting-shop; in 
poltery-printing, as prézting-colour ; in Vhotogr., 
as printing light, negative; printing-body : sce 
quol.; printing-cloth, cotton cloth made specially 
for printing ; printing-cylinder, in some printing- 
machines, the cylinder by which the paper is 
pressed on the flat forme of type, the impression 
cylinder; printing-drum, a revolving drum in 
a printing-machine serving to guide the paper; 
printing-frame (/’%ologr.): sce quot. 1875; 
+ printing-irons, iinplements for coining; print- 
ing-machine, a printing-press of the kind used 
for printing rapidly and on a large scale, generally 
one in which mechanical power is employed ; 
+printing-mould, ?#a set of matrices for type: 
sce Mou.p $6.3 2, Matrix 4; printing-paper, 
(a) paper used for printing on; (4) in Dhologr. 
sensitized paper on which pictures are printed (also 


printing-oul paper, abbrev. P.O. P.); printing- 


wheel: see quot. 

1839 Une Dict, Arts 1015 Three kinds of glazes are used 
in Staffordshire; ene..for the finer pipe-clay ware to receive 
impressions, called *printing body, 1883 Datdy News 22 Oct. 
7/1 Cotton guods...*Printing cloth quiet, and rather un- 
steady. 1839 Unt Dict. Aris 1015 As ta the stoneware.. 
iL is covered with a glaze compused of 13 parts of the 
Aprinting-colour frit. 1790 Patent Specif. No. 1748, A is 
the “printing cylinder cavered with woollen cloth. 1839 
Ure Dict. Ares 1036 ‘The paper is thus canducted from the 
first printing cylinder lf, to Lhe second cylinder G. /éfd, 
1037, Then encompassing the left-hand side and under 
porlion of the *printing drum..it passes in contact with 
the..rollers, 1835 Harnwicn Alan. Photogr. Chen. 159 
With sensitive paper..the picture will look well on its first 
removal fram Lhe *printing-frame. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., 
Printing frame, ..a quadrangular shallaw box in which 
sensitized paper is placed beneath a negative and exposed 
to the direct rays of the sky or of the sun. /déd. 1801/1 
The type-wheel Is continuously rotated by an independent 
motor, the circuit of the *printing-hammer being closed 
when the letter is opposed to the printing-pad. 1531 Ace. 
Ld. High Treas, Scotl. V\..49 For bering of the kist with 
the seeentne irnis tothe nbbay. 1538 Etyor Dict, Tudi- 
cuéa, a ladell,a pryntynge yron, wherwith vessell is marked. 
2991 Lucxomse Hist. Print, 227 The Sizes of *Printing 
Letter would not perhaps have been carried lower than Bre- 
vier. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 267 Good *printing 
light. 1858 Stntmonos Dret. Trade 302/2 Hand-presses are 
naw for the most part superseded in large establishmeats 
hy steanm-presses, generally called _*printing-machines. 
1664 Atayns Orig. Printing 4 Thomas Bourchier, 
Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, moved the then king (Hen. 
the 6th) to use all possible means for procuring a *Printing- 
Meld ., to be brought into this Kingdom. 1856 Pract. 
Chen. in Orr's Cire. Sci. 206 Yor the production of a 
*printing negative. 1904 Daily Chron, 28 Apr. 8/4 The 
sensitive paper—ordinary_gelatino-chloride “printing-out 
paper answers well. 1875 *Printing-pad [see BEE atte 
mer). 1828 Wester, *Printing-papfer, paper to used 
in the printing of books, pamphlets, &c, 1892 ‘othamiey's Ll» 
Jord Man. Photogr, App. 164 The printing paper ofthe future. 
1905 Westin, Gaz. 11 Mar. 14/2 Close cantact between 
negative and printing-paper._ 1778 Patent Speci/. No, oe? 
The top “printing roller and iron levers must then be raised, 
1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 168 Printing a Cotton Gown... 
The inner raller revolves in the colour, and distributes ic 


PRINTING. 


over the printing roller, which in its turn presses against the 
gliding cloth. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts 215 ‘The “printing shop 
is anoblong apartment. 1683 *Printing Tools [see Parntinc- 
nouse). 1875 Knicnt Dict. Afech., *Printing-wheel, one 
used in paging or numbering machines or in ticket-printing 
machines. 

Printing, f//.¢2. [f Painte.+-1nc *.] That 
prints, in various senscs of the vb. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh v. 805 ‘Ah', Said I, 
‘my dear Lord Howe, you shall not speak To a printing 
woinan who has lost her place. .compliments, As if she were 
awoman'’, 1875 Kstcut Dict. Alech., Printing-telegraph, 
an electro-magnetic telegraph which automatically records 
transmitted messages. The term is, however, generally 
applied only to those which record in the common alphabet. 

rinting-house. Now only //ist, A build- 
ing in which printing is carried on, a printing-officc. 

Printing House Square, a small square in London, the 
site of the office of the res newspaper; hence fransf 

1576-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 583 ‘The prenting hous 
and necessarisappertening thairto. 15947. B. La Primaud. 
Fr, Acad. 1. 337 Every one abideth m his owne office..as 
.-is to bee seene in the printing house. 1683 Moxon AfecA. 
Exerc, Printing iii. They say, Such a One has set up 
a Printing-House,..thereby they mean he has furnish'd a 
House with Printing Tools 1721 Amursst Ferre Fil, 
No. ur (1754) §t Of all the sumptuous edifices which of late 
years have shot up in Oxford, and adorn’d the habitation of 
the muses, the new printing-house..strikes me with par- 
ticular pleasure and veneration. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Times Wks. (Bahn) [1.117 The perfect organization in its 
printing-house. ; ; ea 

Printing-ink, ‘The ink used in printing, 
printers’ ink ; fig. printed matter, print. 

1676 Marver. wr. Smirke g Such [books] as are writ to 
take out the Blots of Printing-Inke. 1765 Dict. Arts 4 Sc. 
sv. dak, Black printing Ink for engraving on Copper. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts 11. 916 Printing Ink..is essentially a com. 
bination of lamp-black.. with oil. Athenrwm 2t May 
657/3 Amid all this flood of printing-ink English students 
have had to wait till now for any connected and detailed 
account of this new branch of physics. 

Comb, 1823 J. Bancock Dom, Am, 27 Printing-ink-makers, 

Printing-office. An establishment in which 
the printing of books, newspapers, etc. is carried on. 

1827 Oxford Guide 79 The Clarendon Printing Office. 1864 
A. McKay Hist. Kibuarnock 159 His_prinving-office, in 
which the poems of Burns were first put into type. . 

Printing-press. An instrument or machine 
for printing on paper, etc., from types, blocks, or 
plates: = Press sé.! 13; sometimes restricted to 
a hand-press, as distinguished from a prénting- 
machine, worked by machinery, with cylinders. 

1588 [see Press 53.113), 3655 Cutrerrer Xrvevius Advt., 
Athis Shop at the sign of the Printing-Press in Cornhil, 
neer the Exchange. 1714 Manoevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 
258 Would you. .break down the Printing-T’resses, melt the 
Founds, and burn all the Books in the Island? 1861 Mus- 
crave By-roads 127 It is only because chroniclers were 
scarce, and printing-presses unknown, in thuse times. 

atirth. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc, Printing xi, ?. 1 The 
Worms for Printing-Press Spindles. 

Printiz, obs. toad of PRENTICE. 

Printless (printlés), e. (adv.) [See -LEss.] 

1. Making or leaving no print or trace. 

1610 Suaks. Zemp. v. L 34 Ve, that on the sands with 
ees foote Doe chase the ebbing-Neptune, and doe flie 

iin When he comes hacke. 1634 Mitton Comms 897 Whilst 
from off the waters ficet Thus I set my printless feet O're 
the Cowslips Velvet head. 31855 O. W. Hotnes Poems 79, 
I heutd the spirits’ printless tread, And voices not of cestele 
sound. 

2. That has received, or that retains, no print. 

19797 Mary Wottstoneer. Posth, Wks. (1798) 1V. 160 
Pacing over the printless grass. 1809 Sv. Ssutu Sev. IL. 
333 We leave his infant body tothe winds, and engrave 
upon his printless heart, in the first morning of life the 
feeling of pain. 1874 B. Tavtor Prophet u. iv, Wandering 
birds..Strike their way across the printless air. i@ 

B. as adv, Without leaving, or withont receiving, 
a print. 

1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Odes to Kien Long wm, vii, Let 
the widow's and the orphan’s tear Fall printless on thy 
heart as on a stone. 1818 Miman Samor 198 The moss 
springs printless up beneath her feet. ‘ 

Pri-nt-se:ller. A person who sells prints 
(Punt sd. 12) or engravings. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4685/4 Sold by C. Browne, Print and 
Map-Seller. 1818 Cosaett Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 688 He con- 
nived at a print-seller’s carrying away a great many valuable 
prints, 31857 Ruskin Elem. Drawing ii 139 Any printsellers 
who have folios. .of old drawings, or facsimiles of them, 

Pri-nt-shop. A print-seller’s shop. 

1697 Ausrev Lives (1898) 1. 407 To take viewes, land- 
skapes, buildings, ete...which wee see now at the print 
shopps. 1780 ‘I. Davies Garrick 11, xlii. 186 An engraving 
of her..is still to be seen in the print-shops. 1859 Jeru- 
son Brittany xix. 310 Circular frames, which revolved 
after the manner of those in the print-shops. 

Pri‘nt-work. [f. Print sd. + Work sé.] 

L (Now usually prinfworks, often const. as sing.) 


A factory in which cotton fabrics are printed. 

3835 Ure Philos, Alanuf. 400 Employed in the drying. 
room of a calico print-work. 1844 G. Doon 7extile Alanuf, 
ii, 54 A large print-work, .consists of several distinct depart- 
ments, sith as the mechanical department, the chemical 
department, the artistic or designing department, the printing 
department, &c, 1885 Manch, Exasm. 10 Sept. 5/1 Manager 
of the calico printworks. c 

2. Lettering imitating printed characters. rare. 

184 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 68 (Lucy) But never 
was MS. 50 illegible..as the print-work of that sampler. 

Printyce, obs, form of PRENTICE. 


1882 


Priodont (preiddgnt), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. | 
Priodén, -ont-em (Cuvier), generic name, f. Gr. 
mpi-ev to saw + dd0us, d8avr- a tooth, later altered 
to Prionodon, {. mpiwy, mpiov- a saw, whence 
Prioxopont.] Saw-toothed. a. Belonging to the 
genus Priodon (Priodontes, Prionodon), or the sub- 
family Prionodontine, of armadillos (the kaba- 
lassous), characterized by very numerous teeth set 
closely like the teeth of a saw. b, Applied to 
a form of the mandibles in stag-beetles, having 


the projections or teeth small and closely set. 

1854 Owen Skel. 6 Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
278 The priodont armadillo. .has ninety-eight teeth, 1883 
Atheneum 29 Dee. 870/3 Four very distinct phases of 
development in their mandibles, which the author proposed 
to term ‘priodont ‘, ‘amphiodont ', 'mesodont’, and ‘ telo- 
dont’. 1899 Camby. Mat. fist, V1. 193 In each species 
lof Liucanidz (stag-beetles)] these variations [of the man- 


- dibles]fall. into distinct states, so thatentomologists describe | 


them as ‘ fornis’, the largest developments being called teleo- 
dont, the smallest priodont. 

+ Priol, obs. form of PAtR-ROYAL. 

3776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Mabmnesbury (1870) 
1. 341 If the highest has a priol of aces all the company 


give five guineas each. 

Prion (praign). Ornith. [mod.L., a. Gr 
npiov a saw.] ‘A genus of Petrels established by 
Lacépéde, on account of the denticulated or 
serrated edges of their mandibles, and used as an 
English word by many writers’ (Newton Dict. 
Birds); a saw-billed petrel. 

Prionodont (praip*nedgnt), a. (sd.) Zool, [fh 
mod.L, /rzonodon, or f. Gr. mpiwy, mprov- a saw + 
d8ovs a tooth: see Prioponr.] Maving teeth 
serrated or resembling the teeth of a saw. 

a. Of an armadillo: = Priopont a3 as sd. a prionodont 
armadillo, a kabalassou, b. Of a civet-cat: Belonging | 
to the genus Prionodon or subfamily Prionodontine (the 
linsangs), having only one tubercular molar on each side in 


each jaw; as s& a prionodont civet-cat, a_linsang. c. 
‘Transversely plicated, as the hinge of the bivalve shells of 
the group /’rionedesmacea. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Prior (prai‘a:), 4. Forms: 1-3 prior, 4-6 
priour, -e, pryour, (5 priowr, pryo(u)r, | 
pryowre, prier), 6- prior. [Late OE. prior, 
a. L. prior, -6r-ent former, superior (see next), in 
med.L, as sb. the superior or chief officer of a 


_ society, spec. a prior; in ME. reinforced by OF. 


' on ealle 
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priuy (12th ¢, in Iatz.-Dann.), priowr (mod.¥. 
‘prienr), whence the ME. form friour, etc. In | 
sense 2b ad. It. Arzore.] 

1. A superior officer of a religious house or order, 

a. In an abbey, the officer next under the abbot, appointed 
by him to exercise certain authority, maintain discipline, 
and preside over the monastery in his absence (prior 
claustraé); ina smaller or daughter monastery the resident 
superior (Jrfor conventuad). In monastic cathedrals, in 
which the Bishop took the place of Abbot, the Prior was 
the actual working head of the abbey. In some large foreign 
abbeys, ¢.g. Cluny and Fécamp, there were several priors, 
the chief of whom was called Grand Prior. b. The 
superior or head of a house of Canons Regular (Augustinians, 
Arroasians, and originally Premonstratensians). ce. Also 
the superior of a house of Friars. 

Grand Prior, the commander of a priory of the Knights of 
St. Us Jerusalem, i of eae ae a 

1093 Charter of Wulfstan in Thorpe Dipl, dugl Acv. 
Sax. (1865) 445 Hine God geuferade pat he Riers caer & 
fader pes bufan cwedenan mynstres, a 1123 O. £. Chron, 
an. 1107 Ernulf be ar wees prior on Cantwarbyrig. @ 1131 
ibid. an. 1129 Pa priores, muneces and canonias ba warou 

fe cellas on Engla land. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 

219/642 And pe prior with procession to pe gate coiez. 
o R. Baunxe Chros. Wace 7065 He asked leue atte 
riour To speke wyp Constant. ¢1380 Wyctrr Sed Wks. 

Il. 350 Per [friars] ordre lettib pes, but 3if bei han per 

riours leeve. 1485 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 287 
The Priowrys of the fowre Orderys of Freyerys. ©1475 
Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wileker 780/20 Hie prior, -ris, a prier. 
1533 Moar Confut. Tindale 1. 532 In the same house 
whereof I was master and pryour.. 1570-6 LAMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 270 Laurence his suecessor, brought 
Monks into the house, the head whereof was called a Prior, 
which woorde..was in deede but the name of a seconde 
officer, bicause the Bishop himselfe was uccompted the very 
Abbat. 1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3918/1 The Grand Prior is at 
present with the Duke of Vendosme, his Brother. 1706 

wits, Priors A Hens, were certain Priors born in France, 
that hnd the Government of Monasteries founded for out- 
landish Men in England. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl Hist. 
16th C. IL. 1v. xxi. 379 The general Chapters, or the Visitors 
of the same Orders, shall appoint Priors-claustral, or Sub- 
Priors, in the Priories in which there is a Convent, to 
exercise Corrections and Spiritual Government. 1727-41 
Cuampens Cycl. s.v., In the monastery of St. Denys, there 
were anciently five priors; the first whereof was called the 
grand prior... There are also peed priors in the military 
orders. 190% J. T. Fowxer in Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 
ILI. Introd, 3 In Durham, as in Winchester, Ely, and other 
monastic Cathedrals, the Bishop was the il titular 
head, while the true head of the house was the Prior. 

2. a. In foreign countries, the title of the elected 
head of a guild of merchants or craftsmen. b. 
The litle of a chief magistrate in some of the 
former Italian republics, e. g. Florence: cf. PBIoR- 
ATE Ib. Oéds. exc. fist. 

1604 Merch. New-Royall Exchauge Bij b, The Merchants 
[at Rouen}.. shall chuse out_of the said number three 
officers, viz. A Prior and two Consults, to remaine in their 


| authoritie for one yeare. ¢ 2618 Moryson Ji. tv. vi. (1903) | 


| come ino 
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93 Still the cittizens had theire wonled Magistrate called 
Gonfaloniere, and theire Priour of Justice, 1948 Earth. 
quake of Peru i. 60 ‘he Court of Commerce is the Consul- 
ship, where a Prior and two Consuls preside. [1832 tr. 
Sismonat’s Ital. Ref. x. 224 His son Cosmo, born in 1389, 
was priore in 1416.) 1878-83 Vitra Life & Times Machia- 
vellé (1898) 11. xiv. 398 The working-classes placed the Priors 
of the Guilds at the head of the Government. 

+3. Asnperior. (After L. prior in Vulg. John 1.15.) 

¢x380 Wretir Serm. Sel. Wks. Lae He is to come after 
jeen al if he be Joonis pryour. Ffor he was not made 

ifore loon in tyme. .for loon spekip of forperhede of man- 
hede of Crist bifore loon in grace, and also in worbynes. 
ibid. 77 After me is to comen a man, be whiche is made 
bifore me, for he was anoon my priour [cf Vadg. John i 15 
quia prior me erat]. ¢ 

+4. The first or greatest ; the chief. Obs. 

1644 Buiwer Chiron. 127 Plato, the Prior of all ancient 
Philosophers. 

5. Commerce. The head of a firm. Now rave. 

1853 Mintnovuse Diston. Ingl-ltal., Prior (com.), socio 
principale, direttore. 1865 Gan. 2) Circular of Messrs. 
A. Gibbs & Sons, We beg leave to inform you that we have 
this day admitted as partner io our House Mr. George Louis 
Monck Gibbs, nephew of our prior. 1908 Aforntng Post 
x Jan, Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons announce that they 
have admitted into partnership the Hon. Gerald Gibbs, son 
of their prior, Lord Aldenham. F 

Hence Pri-oracy, the office of prior: = Prior- 
ATE 1; Pri-oral a., of or pertaining to a prior. 

1895 E. Marc. Tuompson fist, Somerset Carthusians 71 
St. Hugh’s immediate successor in the prioracy was Bovo. 
1882 Athenaum 30 Sept. 4297/3 The Abbot of Bath, who 
thereto had at once erected a prioral cell. 

Prior (prai-as), 2. (adv.) _[a. L. prior former, 
earlier, elder, antcrior, superior, more important, 
f. OL. prep. fré before.) Preceding (in time or 
order); earlier, former, anterior, antecedent. 

1714 R. Fipves Prae?. Disc. ii, 38 Whether we become 
partakers of it bya prior or an after-consent. 1754 Eowarps 
Freed, Will wu. ii. (1762) 39 That_is what is meant by a 
Thing’s being prior in the Order of Nature, that it is some 
Way the Cause or Reason of tbe Thing, with Respect to 
which it is said to be prior. 1765 Bracrstone Come, 1. 
xv. 436 The first of these legal disabilities is a prior 
marriage. 1791 Wasuincron Led, Writ. 1892 X11. 17 The 
necessity of a prior attention to those duties. 1856 Miss 
Mutock % Halifax xi, I was fully acquainted with all 
the prior history of her inmates. 1865 H. Puriurrs Amer 
Pager Curr. 11.12 The meeting in the prior year was under 
different circumstances, 

b. Const. fo. 

31714 R. Fiopes Pract, Disc. ii. 37 The sin is prior to and 
..mdependent of the action. 1739 Huse Aus. Nat. t. it. 
(1874) 1. 316 Our simple impressions are prior to, their 
correspondent ideas. 1974 J. Brvant Afythol. 11.263 These 
rites are said to have beet [ot ae to the foundation of 
Rome. 1907 H. Jones in f/sbbert Frei. July 747 They 
dience to a necessity prior to their own wil 

B. as adv. with fo: Previously to, before. 

1736 Buriea Anal. Introd. Wks. 1874 1. 6 There is no 
presumption against this prior to the proofof it. 1766 Mas. 
S. Pennincton Lefé. 1. 127 It existed prior to the formation 
of these bodies. 1826 G. S. Fanra Diffie. Romanisn: (1853) 
116 Prior to the year 1215, a man..might be perfectly 
orthodox, who denied Transubstantiation, if he held Con- 
substantiation. 1875 Scaivener Lect. Text NV. Test. 6 Ut] 
seems, prior to experience, very improbable. 

Priorate (proidret). [ad. late L. pridrat-us 
(Tertull.) priority, preference, in med.L. the office 
of prior, a priory, f. pvior Prior a,: see -ATE!] 

1. The office and dignity of a prior; also, the term 
of office of a prior: &. of an ecclesiastical prior. 

¢1400 Apol, Loil, 51 Wat euer clerk takip priorate,religioun, 
bischophed, or dignite of pe kirk. 1737 M. Jouxson in 
Bibl. Topogr. Brit.(1790) 111. 68 Sir John Weston, in whose 
priorate this exchange was madeor confirmed. 1775 WARTON 
Hist. Eng. Poetry xxiv. U1. 112 Benoit’s suecessour in the 
priorate of saint Genevieve was not ae attentive to the 
disciplive and piety of his manks, 1854 Mumau Laz. Chr. 
IIT. 363 That ascending ladder of ecclesiastical bonours, the 
priorate, the abbacy, the bishopric, the metro; litanate. 

b. The dignity of prior in the Florentine re- 
public : see Prior sd. 2b. 

1818 Corenipce in Lr4, Ret. (1836) 1. 86 Members of this 
family (the Pulci] were five times elected to the Priorate, 
one of the highest honours of the repute 3872 Lowe.t 
Dante Prose Wks. 1890 1V. 130 Just before his assumption 
of the priorate, however, a new complication had arisen. 
1874 M. Creicnton “ist. Ess. i. (1902) 16 This priorate 
Dante calls the source of all his woes. e 

2. A priory; also, the inmates as a community. 

1949 Hist. Windsor viii. 107 The Manour, or Priorate of 
Munelane, in the County of Hereford. .with all and singular 
its appurtenances, 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. ee IV, 264 
Betbleem, a priorate, or college of regular canons of the order 
of St. Augustine. x829 Sourney in Q. Rev. XLI. 211 An 
address from the priorate of the order of Malta to the 
prince of Brazil, spoken hy one of their Commendadores. 
1844S. R. Maittann Dark Ages 323 On his return he found 
that his unele was dead, and that the see of Frisingen, as 
well as his own priorate, was filled by a successor. 

Priore, obs. variant of Priory. 

Prioress (praidrés), [ME. a, OF. preoresse, 
prieuresse (13th c, in Godel.) = med.L. pridrissa 
(¢1135 in Abelard); see Prior sé, and -¥3s1.] 
A nun holding a position under an abbess similar 
to a claustral prior; also, one governing her own 
house like a conventnal prior: see Prion sd.1. 

€1290 St. Edmund 161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 436 Bope his 
sustren .. Nounnes he made pere..Pe eldore was sethpe prior- 
esse of pe lanedies ech-on. _ 1303 R. Brusne /fandd, Synne 
7808 Pyr com to hym, for hys godenesse, A nunne, y wene 
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apryores, ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Prod, 118 Ther was .. a Nonne 
a Prioresse That of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy. 
61440 Proms, Parv. 413/2 Pryowresse, priorissa, 1535 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 91 The two prioresses 
wolde not confesse this,..nor none of the nunnes. 1603 
Snaxs. Meas. for M.1. iv. 11 When you haue vowd, you 
must not speake with men, But in the presence of the 
Prioresse. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xlix, [She] wished only 
to fill it with pious inaidens, and to be made prioress of the 
order, 1808 Scotr Marmion t1, xix, Tynemouth’s haughty 
Prioress. 1861 Craik /fist. Eng. Lit. 1.301 Withhow genuine 
a courtesy..he first addresses himself to the modest Clerk, 
and the gentle Lady Prioress, and the Knight. 

+Prioressy. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. + -v.] A 
nunnery or convent presided over by a prioress. 

1575 in M¢Crie Life A. AMfelville (1819) 1. 150 note, Tis 
hienes chalmerlan and fretor to the said priorissie of the 
Senis. 1633 Se. Acts Chas. / (1817) V. 164/1 It is fund.. 
That the richt of superioritie Off all lands..perteining to 
quhatsumever abbacies pryortes pryoressis (ete.] pertenis to 
his Majestic. 

+Priorhede. Os. vare—'. [f. Prior sd. + 
~hede, -HEAD.] Priorship ; priorate. 

©1428 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 14 Rayer 
optenynge cure and office of the priorhede. 

riori, a.: see high priori (HIGH a. 17 g). 

176a Gentil. Slag. 546 Most of you take the priori high- 
road. 1823 J. Gitties Aristotle's Rhet. .79 The school- 
men audaciously followed the priori road. 

Prioric (proijp'rik), a. rave. [f A Prion + -1c.] 
Of a prioré character. 

1895 Atheneum 7 Dec, 796/1 If we consider that the 
posterius of one inference becomes the Arius of the next, so 
that a conclusion may, be prioric though drawn from 
premises ohtained posteriorically, the prioric nnd posterioric 
seem to have no connexion with Kant's a prtort, a poste- 
viort. lbid. (see Postertoric}. 

Priorily, erron, var. of Priory adv. 

Priori‘stic, z. [£ Prroxa@.+-istic.] Of or 
belonging to Aristotle's Prior Analytics: opposed 
to PostrRioristic. Hence Priori‘stically adv. 

€ 31600 Tron ww. iii, (Shaks. Soc.) 67 Thou art moved 
formally, prioristically in the thing considered, not pose 
terioristically in the manner of eonsidenng: 1890 Cent, 
Dict., Prioristic. 190a Baldwin's Dict. Philos. & Psych. WU. 
940/t Priortstie dictum de ontnt and Prioristic universal $ 
universal predication as defined by Aristotle at the end of the 
first chapter of the first book of the Prior Analytices:..We 
say that anything, P, is predicated universally (dictum de 
omni) when nothing can be subsumed under the subject of 
which P is not intended to be predicated. 

Priority (proig'riti). Also 5 priorte. [ME. 
a. F, priortté (14th c., Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
prioritas, f. L, prior, -dremt: see PRIOR @. and -1TY.] 

1. The condition or quality of being earlier or 
previous in time, or of preceding SCSI else. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jesé. Love mt. iv. (Skeat) 1.166 In diuers 
times, and in diuers places temporel, withont posteriorite or 
priorite. 1432-50 tr. eiigden (Rolls) VIL, 273 The seetes of 
Cawnterbery and of York> not to be suhiecte in eny wise to 
other after the constitucion of Gregory, excepte that the oon 
is moore then that other for the priorite of tyme. | 1597 
Hooker Lce?. Pol. v. \xxxi § 16 The preeminence of prioritie 
in birth. 1662 Stictincet. Orig. Sacer. um. it. § 7 Though 
there might bee some priority in order of causes between 
them, yet there was none in order of time or duration. _ 1879 
H. Georce Progr. & Pov. vu. i. (1881) 309 No priority of 
appropriation can give a right which will bar these equal 
rights of others. ae 

. Precedence in order, rank, or dignity. 

e1g00 Cursor M. ihe (Cott. Galba) Pride .. riueliest.. 
For werldes hap, .. Exthly honowre, or priorte, Welth, or 
lordschip, or pouste. ¢1440 Alphabet of Tales 248 Per it 
is semand pat ie fathur suffer pe son to hafe a prioritie. 
1534-1704 [see Posteniority 2]. 1606 Suaks, 77. & Cr. 1. 
ii, 86 The Heauens themselues, the Planets, and this 
Center, Obserue degree, priority, and place, 1803 Stuart 
in Gurw. Wellington's Desp. (1837) Lk. 190 note, The priority 
of his rank tothat of Major General Wellesley would render 
his presence to the northward of the Kistna incompatible 
with a due exercise of the powers. delegated to the latter 
officer. 1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 608 The courtesy of tho 
American dockyard officers would probably grant toa British 
man-of-war priority over several merchantmen which were 
in need of similar accommodation. 

3. Law. +a, See quot. 1607. Ods. b. A pre- 
eedence among claims, or a preference in order of 


payment. 
1533 Firzners. Surv. 23b, The lorde that the tenaunt 


holdeth of by priorite shall haue the warde of the body, be 
it heyre male or heyre female. 1607 Coweut. fnterpr. sv. 
Posteriority, A_man holding lands or tenements of two 
lords, holdeth of his auncienter Lord hy prioritie, and of his 
later Lord by posterioritie. 1766 BLacKSTONE Covet. L1xxxit 
511 In payment of debts be must observe the rules of 
priority; otherwise, on deficiency of assets, if he pays 
those of a lower degree first, he must answer those of a 
higher out of his own estate. 1869 Act 32 4 33 Viet. c. 46 
§ 1 In the administration of the estate of every person who 
shall die. .after [z Jan. 1870] no deht or liahility,.shall be 
entitled to any priority or preference by reason merely that 
the same is secured by or arises under a bond, deed, or 
other instrument under seal, or is otherwise made or consti- 
tuted a specialty deht, 1884 Six J. Pearsow in Law Rep. 
28 Ch, Div. 178 At that time the law of Ireland gave judg- 
ment creditors priority over ony contract creditors, 
= ‘ Apriority’ (Cent. Dict.). 
6. attrid.: priority-bond = preference bond 


(PREFERENCE 8). 

1849 Darwin in ie & Lett, (1887) 1, 368 If 1, a priority 
man called aspeciesC. D. 1884 Pal? Mall G.7 Apr. 5/1 New 
issues of Turkish Tobacco and Priority bonds, of Spanish, 
and even of Russian bonds, 1897 MWestm. Gaz. ag Nov. 
2/2 (He] insisted on the importance and significance of 
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the ' priority pledge ', which he asserts is always given by 
Liberal candidates. 
Pri-orly, a. wonce-wd. [f. Prior sd.+-1L¥1,] 


Proper to or befitting a prior. 

1838 Fraser's Alag. XVII. 62 Blandly he patteth his 
priorly pauneh. : 

Priorly, adv. rare. [f. Prion a,+-L¥2.] As 
a prior step; previously, anteccdently, 

1792 Geoors 7’ransi, Bible b, Pref. 2 Whether, priorly 
to that wra, it had ever been inhabited .. is a question 
whieh it would be rash to decide. 1839 J. Rocks 
Antipopopr. xvi. iii, 332 Thus people may neither marry 
Nor unmarry without priorly obtaining permission from the 
priesthood, 

Pri‘orship. [f. Pron sé,+-surp.] The offiee 
or dignity of a prior. 

1553 Brecon Redrques of Rome (15363) 22), Those hyshops 
which sell. .priorships, or any other ecclesiasticall dignityes 
«should be adiudged Simoniakes. 1626 ALS. Aec. Sh 
Fohn's Llosp., Canterd., Rec. for my whole wages dureing 
my Pryorshipp the some of vjs viijd. 1671 Woonurap 
St. Teresa. xviii, 120 Father Antonio quitted his Prior- 
ship with great willingness. 1762 tr. Husching’s Syst. 
Geog. WV. 66 The order of St. John has likewise a priorship 
or grand priorship in Lohemia. 1840 Cartvis //eracs 
fii. (1872) 82 In Dante's Priorship, the Guelf-Ghibelline, 
Bianchi-Neri, or some other confused disturbances rose to 
such a height, that Dante..was with his friends cast un- 
expectedly forth into banishment. 
Reformation ii, 24 Election to the Priorship at Canterbury. 

Priorte, obs. form of PRrorITY, 

+ Prio'rums, 52.//. Ods. (L. prtorunz, asin the 
usual Latin litle in 1th c., Analyticorum priorum 
libri duo, the two books of the Prior Analytics 
(of Aristotle): with Eng. pl. suffix -s.] Aristotle's 
Prior Analytics, or questions taken from them. 

1596 Harincton Metam, Ajax (1814) 4 ‘That he had 
before in his priorums. 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Séaz. 
Cambridge (1841) App. B. p. xviii, All the Quaestionists 
between the time of their Admission and Ash Wednesday 
are to enter their Priorums. 


Priory (proiri). Also 3-6 priorie; 8. 5-6 
pryoure, priore. [ME. priorte,a. Anglo-F priorie 
(21240), med.L. pridria: see Priok sé, and -y. 
The form might also arise from OF. frioré, 
moi.F. prieuré:—L. pridratus; butin Eng. prion’, 
prioré is of late occurrence.] 

1, A monastery or nunnery governed by a prior 
or prioress ; generally an offshoot of an abbey on 
which it was more or less dependent; also, a house 


of Canons Regular. Alen priory: see ALIEN @. 2. 

Sometimes the name of a dwelling-house on the site of 
a priory. 

cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. }. 71/10 In pe priorie of wiricestre. 
1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 5599, & porn [his conseil chirchen 
wide he let rere & abbeys & prioryes aboute her & pere. 
1432-50 tr. Hieden (Rolls) VEL 473 The priory of Norton 
in the province of Chestre was founded this tyme ig Per 
sonne of Nigellus. a1gsa Leianp f7in. ILL. 50 Here was 
a Priorie of Nunnes baely suppressed. 1726 AVLIFFE 
Parergon 6 The Churches which are given to them [priors] 
in Titulum, or by way of Title, are called Priories. 1806 
Gazetteer Scoti, (ed, 2) 96/1 Coldstream,,was anciently the 
seat of a priory or ahbacy of the Cistertian order, 1845 
Euz, M. Sewett Gertrude i, The modern Priory. .had no 
connection with the old religious house except that of bear- 
ing the same designation. 1889 Jrssore Coming of Friars 
iii. 136 A priory was a monastery which in theory or in fact 
was subject to an abbey. 

B. ¢1800 Afelusine 210 Ye muste doo founde a Pryoure of 
twelue monkes, & the pryour, in suche place there as my 
lady shal ordeyne. 1530 Patscr. 258 Priore, prioré. 

aitrtd, 1470-85 Matorv Arthur xt, i. 64a, I wel ought 
to knowe you.., al though I be in a pryory place. 

b. Grand priory, a province, next below a 
‘language’, of the order of the Knights of St. John 
or of Malta, under tbe rule of a Grand Prior. 

Cf. Priorate a, quot, 1829, and Priorsuie, quot. 1762. 

1885 Cath. Dict. 413/2 The Hospitallers, .After the order 
had attained its full development, it was divided into eight 
languages... Each language was divided into grand priorics 
and hailiwicks, which again were subdivided into com- 
manderies. 

2. = PriokaTEe 1, PRIORSHIP. 2 a 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VEL. 443 After fifteen, 
sere of his ae Herlewyn abbot of Becco deide, and 
Anselme was i-made abbot in his stede. tr, Afont- 
alembert’s Monks of Wes? VEN. 161 note, During the 

fifteen years of his priory. 

73. = Priority. Os. rare. 

1600 Se. Acts Fas, V1 (1816) 1V.246/2 Anent pe priorie in 
places and voting ffor removeing of all sic oceasionis of 
controverseis, 

Pris, obs, form of Price 56.1, Prize v.t 

Prisable (proi:zab’l), 2. Also prizable. [a. AF. 
prisable, f. prise PRISE sb.) ; see -ABLE; ef. dutiable.] 
Liable to the custom of prisage. 

(1394-3 Rolls of Parli, UN. 307/1_ Paiant ae cbescun 
tonell de Vyns prisahles Vynt deners.] 188a Hua. Hatt in 
Antiguary V1. 231/1 ‘The primary meaning of the term 
prizage—viz. that the Crown took prizahle wines at its own 

rice. 1885 — fist, Customs 11. 106 An equivalent of the 

vustom of as. paid by aliens, namely, 20d, for every prisable 
Pipe, and rod. for every other pipe. 

Prisage! (praiz¢dz). Now Hist. Also 7 pry-, 
prisadge, 7-9 prizage. ([f. as prec, +-AGE, 

Spelman mentions a med. (Anglo-) L. prisde‘um ‘jus 
prisas capiendi vel ipse actus‘, which may have been the 
immediate source.] - . . 

1. An ancient custom levied upon imported wine; 


1g00 Gasqurt Ere of 


PRISCIAN. 


in later times correlated to and often identified with 
ButLerace r. (Abolished 180g by 49 Geo, III. 
c. 98 § 35.) , F : 

For the nature of the impost, its changes, and its relation 
to Rurierace, see Hubert Hall Aust. Customs (1885) 
T1. 90 et seq. ‘Fhe “ Butlerage “ was..the commutation of 
the ‘prizage into a petty custom, and was paid by aliens 
alone, who consequently paid no prizage. Prizage was the 
ancient toll in kind retamed for choice by natives, who 
therefore paid no hutlerage, as it was afterwards called * 
(H. Hall in Aatiguary (1882) V1. 230/2), 

tsos in Facsimiles Nat. JSS. 1. (1865) 71 Ree. of 
William Spencer for buttlerage & prisage of the porte of 
Ippyswiche Cxijs. vjd, 1588-9 Act 31 Ail. 0. 58 4 Any 
Olffence..committed .. for the concealinge or defrandinge the 
Quenes Majestie .. of any Custome Tonnage Pondage 
Subsidie Voposte or Prisage, 1655 Caé. State Iapers, 
Domestic (1882) 46 Your late Declaration reviving the Act 
for Prizage of Wines will ruin us unless suspended. 1682 
Leterent, Brief Ned, (1857) |. 230 ‘They have a right by 
prescription to appoint and alter markets in the said city 
[London], and to ascertain tolls and prisages therein. 1736 
Canute Ormonde \I. 219 The Marquis [of Ormond] did not 
esteemt any part of his revenne so much as he did that 
which arose from the prisage of wines. 1797 BurRKRE 
Abridgm, Eng. Histo. it. Wks. X. 400 The last general 
head of his (the king's] revenue were the customs, prisages, 
and other impositions upon trade, 12812 J. Savin Pract. ef 
Customs (1821) 278 Wine entered for prisage; of the Cap: 
of Good Hope; ina British-built Ship, the tun 12 19 03 in 
A Foreign Ship, the tun 1g00. 1832 def 2 4 3 UL IT, 
c. 84 § yo For... Surrender of the Estate, Right, Title, and 
Interest..in the.. Duties of Prisage and Butlerage within 
the said County Palatine [Lancashire]. 1882 [see pree. }. 

tb. Short for présage wine: see c. Obs. 

Perges in roth Rep, Llist. MSS. Comm, App. Vv. 292 The 
commene wyne callid prisage. . 

6. atirié. and Comb., as prisage fund, lease, wine, 

1§86 J. Hooker sist. freé, in folinshed VY. 139/71 Also 
that they haue the prisage wines and the iurisdiction of 
the admeraltie, within the limits of the said riner. 1601 
F. Yate /fouseh. Ord. Edw, ff. § 66 (1876) 47 Let 
him presently canse the prisage wines & the wines he 
hath bought, presentli to be caried & lodged. 1619 in 
NV. Eng, fist. §& Gen. Reg. XLVU. 128, 1 give unto my 
danghter..one sixteenth part of the ‘prysadge’ lease and 
unto my son.,the other sixteenth part of the same prysadge 
lease I now hold, which prysadge lease I did put imy hns- 
band..to huy for me, 1902 Daihe Chron. 25 bet. 7/5 The 
Prisage Fund is, | believe, now represented by real estate 
—abont 3,020 acres, producing a present gross rental of 
£2,597 per annum, the net rental being £2,126. 

“| 2. (See quots.) 

1607 Coweit /uterpr, Prisage, scemeth to he that cus- 
tome or share, that belongeth to the King out of such 
merchandize, as are taken at sea, by way of lawfull prize, 
anno 31 Eliz. cap. 5. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Prisage, is 
that Custom or Share, that belongs to the King, or Lord 
Admiral, out of such Merehandises as are taken at Sea, by 
way of lawfull Prize, which is usually a ‘Tenth part. 1848- 
83 In WHarton Law Lex. 

{But this seems to be merely a conjecture of Cowell, 
accepted as fact by his successors and handed down_in the 
law dictionaries. Act 31 Eliz. c. 5, referred to by Cowell, 
contains nothing about prizes taken at sea, but mentions 
prisage, app. in sense 1; see quot. 1588-9 there.) 

+ Prisage 2. Os. rare—°. [a. obs. I. prisage, 
f. priser to prise, reckon, value: see Prize v. and 
-AGE.] Valuation, appraisement. (Perh, only 


a misuse of the word by Cotgr.) 

1611 Cotcr., Prisage,a prisage, prising, praising, rating, 
valuing. . 

+ Pri-sal, prizal. Oés. Also 7 prisel. [a. 
AF, prise/, £. F. prise seizure, taking, Prise 56.1, 
Prize 56.3: see -at, and cf. Reprisav.] 

1. The taking or seizure of a thing as by legal right 
or custom. 

(a1482 Litrceton Tenures § 693(1557) 158 Si tiel prisel de 
estate ne soit par fait endent.] 1628 Coxk On Lift. 311 
Hee shall auow the prisel to bee good and rightfull, as in 
lands or Tenements so charged with his distresse, &e. 1647 
N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. lxiv. (1739) 135 But the 
Statute in his [Edw, I's) 28th year had a sting in the tail that 
was as ill as his saving of ancient aids and prisals. f 

2. The laking of anything (a ship, etc.) asa prize 
of war. With @ and g/. an act of such capture; 
also concer, an article so acquired. 

1sgo Siz R. Stoney in Motley Netherd, (1867) IIT. 174 
note, They complain of two ships taken on the coast of 
Portugal... hey of Zeland did send unto Holl¢ to let them 
know of these prisals. 1894 Dantet Cleopatra 111. ii, The 

reatest Trophy that my Travels gain, Is to bring Home a 
Brizal of such Worth. 1643 Sir J. Sretman Adfred Gi. 
(1709) 6a_Of what Credit soever the Omination of the 
[Haven] Standard was in itself, the Prisal of it [from the 

anes] by the Christians was of no little Consequence. 1651 
Howett Venice 67 But the Venetians freed the Town from 
the siege. .with great slaughter of the enemy, and prizall of 
many rich booties. 

Prisar, obs. form of Prizer 1, 

Priscal, a. rare—', [f. as next +-AL.] = next. 

1831 Examtiner 181/1 Priscal manners, undebased by 
corruption. ; 

Priscan (prisskin), a rare. [f. L. prisc-us 
old+-an.] Anclent, primitive, of early times. 

1877 Rotteston Brit. Barrows 742 A pack of wild dogs 
co-operating with priscan men in driving a herd of wild 
cattle..along a track in which a pitfall had heen dug. 1880 
Dawxins Early Man vi. 173 The wide area occupied by 
this priscan population. 1881 Swithsonian Rep. 506 We 
seem to hear..the echoes of our own prisean history. 

Priscian (prisfin). [ad L. Priscian-us.) 
Name of a celebrated Roman grammanian, ¢ 500- 


PRISCIANIST. 


530: used esp. in the phrase /o dreak (huock) 
Priscian's head ( fate), to violate the rules of 
grammar (L, diminuere Prisciani caput), 

€1525 SKELTON Sp. Parrot 176 Prisians hed broken now 
handy dandy, And /nter didascolos is tekened for a fole. 
¢1533 R. List in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. Il. 252 Many a 
tyme when he [Father Forest] hath preched..I have harde 
hym soo often breke Master Precyens hede. 1588 Stas. 
Ly Li LN. 31. 1606 Sir G, Goosecapfe 1. iv. in Bullen 
O. 4% UL, 26 Wilt speake false Latine, and breake Pris- 
cians head. 1633 Geraro Deser, Somerset (1900) 224 
Knocking poore Priscian's pate soe familiarly as in most 
ancient evidence they doe. 1664 BurLer //ud. 1, it. 224 
(Vhey] hold no sin so deeply red, As that of breaking 
Priscian's Head, 1728 Pore. Dunc, wt. 162 Some free from 
rhyme or reason, rule or check, Break Priscian's head, and 
Fegasus's neck. @ 1849 11. Cotrrince #ss. (1851) If. 124 
(fhe has not broken Priscian's head, he has at least boxed 
his ears, 

Tb. transf. A grammarian. So Priscianist. 

1898 Marston Pygmad, tv, 64 But thus it is when pitty 
Priscians Will needs step vp to be Censorians, 1611 
Corvat Crudities 64 He had a little beggarly and conrse 
latin, so much as a Priscianist may have. 


Priscillianist (prisi-liinist),sé.and@. [=F. 
Priscillianiste, ad, med.l,. Prisciilianista, f. Pris- 
efldiin-us Priscillian: see -1st.] 


A. sh. 1, A disciple of Priscillian, bishop of 


Avila, in Spain, in the 4th c., who taught doctrines 
alleged to be Gnostic or Manichzean. 

1594 T. B. La Ivimanud. Fr. Acad. Wu. 506 Manie.. 
amongst the Christians haue imagived that the soules of 
men are the substance of God. 1 omit to speake of the 
heretikes, as the Priscilianists, & some others that haue 
been of this opinion, 1680 Haxtur Ausw, Stilding/l. Ixxiv, 
95 Our Quakers are much like the Priscillianists. 1834 
Fenny Cycé. It. 528/2 ‘The doctrine of astrology was among 
the errors imputed to the Priscillianists, 


2. A name sometimes given to the MonTanists, 
from Priscilla, the name of one of the two women 
associated with Montanus, 

1874 in J. 1. Buunt Dict, Sects, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Priscillianists 
or their doctrines, 
(1889 Dict. Chr. Biog WV. Ae A specimen of the Priscillian- 
ist allegorical treatment of the Christian Scriptures. 1900 
Contemp, Rev, Sept. 354 The smaller Priscillianist move- 
ment in Spain, 1g02 /éid, Apr. 504 He has succeeded 
in tracing the interpolation to a Priscillianist and therefore 
heretical source, 

50 Prisci‘llian, Prisci‘llianite= A.1; Prisci‘l- 
Uanism, the doctrines or principles of Priscillian, 

1680 Baxtea Answ. Stillingfl, \xxiv. 95 Those Bishops 
«.suspecting men that Fasted and Prayed much, to be 
*Priscillians, 1620 Be. Wate Hon. Mar. Clerey 1. ix, He, 
being suspected of *Priscillianisme, wrote affectly against 
thatheresie, 1882 Dict. Chr. Biog, MIL. 841/2 Priscillianism 
is usually..considered as a phase of Gnosticism. 1585-7 
T. Rocers 39 rt, xxxix. (Parker Soc.) 357 The. .*Priscil- 
lianites,..who for ease, and to avoid ieoables and persecue 
tion, dread not to swear and forswear themselves, 1676 
W. Huapaan Happiness of People 40 'Vhe success of capital 
punishment inflicted on the Priscillianites. 

Prise (praiz, |] priz), s4.1 Ods. or Fist, Also 
5 pryse, 6 prese, 6-7 prize. [a. F. prise a taking, 
seizure, capture, sb, fem. from pa. pple. pris, prise 
of rendre to take; in med.L. prisa (Du Cange). 
The original form of the word now spelt prize 
(Prize sd.3), which has been retained in some 
early uses (senses I, 2) now historical or archaic, 
and is the only “pale found in otber senses now 
obsolete. For the specific sense in hunting, see 
PrrsE.] 

1. The taking or seizing of anything bya lord for 
his own use from his fendal tenants or dependants; 
a requisition; a thing seized or requisitioned for 
the king’s use by his officers or purveyors, or for 
the use of the garrisons in bis castles; the right of 
such seizure. Ods. exc. Hist. 

_(trgo Gervase (in Du Cange), Et de omnibus prisis 
inquirant causam et testimonium. 3274-5 Ae? 3 Edw. /, 
c. 7 {Stat, Westm.) Purveu est que nul Conestable ne 
Chasteleyne desoremes nule mancre de prise [frans/. 
1543 pryse] ne face dautre houme..qui de Ia Vile ou son 
Chastel est assis. 7é/d., Si ceo ne seit aunciene prise due 
an Rey ow al Chastel ou_al Seygnur del Chastel] 1297 

R. Grove. (Rolls) he Sir hubert de boru..Acused was 
to be King of mani uber iE e1q00 Brut cexviil. 257 

¢ Quene Isabel and be Mortymer had a grete manie of 

er retenne, pat folwede evermore pe Kyngus courte, and 
went and tok be Kyngus prises for her penyworthes at gode 
chepe. zs0a ArNoLng Chron. 31 V* the Constable of the 
tour of London make no preses by Ionde ne by water of 
vytayle or any other thinges what so ener thei ben of men of 
y* forsaid cite. 1621 Botton Stat. /re?. t (Act 3 Edw. II) For- 
asmuch as merchants and the common people of this land are 
much impoverished and oppressed by the prises of great 

Lords. /dfa., That no such prises be neneetor made without 
ready payment. 1750 Carte Hist, Eng. 11.319 ‘Vhat the king 
might live of his own without taking unusual prises. 1971 
Antig. Sarish. 53 The former used to make captures ypon 
the latter of hay, corn, beer, and other things under divers 
denominations, to wit, Pryse, Tyne of Castle, forrage, &c. 
‘Thus the Constable of Dover Castle and the Soldiers, were 
accustomed to take from the Kentish-men, straw, hay, 
vetches, peas, beans, corn, and other things. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. % Prices 1. ix. 155 All tallages, fifteenths, and prises 
levied. .in the county. 


2. p?. (rarely sixg.) The king’s customs; that is, 
portions taken by him from goods brought into the 
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realm, or duties levied in lieu thereof. Cf. Prisaar!, 
Obs. (or only 7st.) 

[1290 Rolls of Parit. 1. 27/1 Cum Dominus Rex capiat 
+. per Vicecomitem .. Prisas snas et Custumas debitas 
ad Portum, .videlicet, de qualibet nave vini duo dolia ante 
et retro electa, quodlibet dolium pro viginti solidis.] 1455 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 293/2 Velyvered to the said Prynce 
..the said Duchie of Cornewayll, and all.. Wayfes, Strayes, 
Forfaitnres, wrekkes of the See, prises of Wyne, Custumes 
Havenary, Tolles, Cunage of Tynne, Stannaries |etc.). 
1467-8 [id, 585/1 A Tonne of Wyne, to be takyn of oure 
Pryse within our Port of Bristowe. 1577-87 Hotinsnen 
Chron. Ul, 1240/2 Peter de Oriall,.. gardian of all the 
forrest of England, of alt the escheats, of all the ports of 
the sea, and of all the prises of England and Ireland. 1607 
Cowett, Prise,..signifieth also a custome due to the King. 

+3. Her. Anything assumed; a bearing, Ods. 

1572 Bossewens. sirmorte u.116h, Thus those prises in 
coates armounres, which are af many called Fusils, that is to 
saye Spyndles, may aptly be taken for pillers. 

+4. A small piece of gold or silver coin taken 
for the assay at the Mint. (== F. prise dessai, 
‘morcean de monnaic pour essayer’ Littré.) Ods. 

1469 in Archrologia XV. 170 Whenn the seid prises of 
gold and syluer be made and putte in a box to make the 
assaies. ; 

+5. The quantity of medicine to be taken at once; 
a dose, a pinch. (Cf. F. une prise de tabac.) Obs, 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. Pref., They are to be found, 
together with thcir certain prizes by the Onnce. 

6. attrib,: (sense 1) prise ale (sec quot. @ 1600) ; 
(sense 2’ prise wine, wine taken as prisage. 

[1300 Hardrobe Acc, Edw. I (1787) 14 Vinis de prisa.} 
1530 More Let. to Wolsey to July in P. HW. Hore Aust. 
Wexford (1900) 234 Disturbing the citie of Waterford in the 
nse of a certayn graunt of prize wynys, made and confermed 
unto theym, as they allegge, by the Kyngs progenitors. 
1sso Mia? 18 Nov. in 8th Rep. Dep. Apr. frei. 91 ‘The 
prise wines of Waterford, Rosse, Lymerick, Dublin, Dro- 
gheda and Dundalk. Ya1600 G, OWEN Saronta (1861) 45 
Prise ale is certen monye payed by custome used within 
thesaid baronye [of Kemeys], of all those that sell ale within 
the said baronye, burghe or manors aforesaid, vz., vd. 
for every brewinge, which is due to the lorde there by cus- 
tome nsed time ont of mynde. 


+ Prise, 56.2 Oés. [Origin obscure. 

Known only in the work cited (in which the number of 
alliterations in f- and fr- is extraordinary), The only con- 
jecture offered is that grfse was a shortening of F, reprise, 
ppl. sb. of reprendre ‘to reprehend, blame, check, reprove, 
rebuke, find fault with, carp at’; but examplesof the sb. in 
the appropriate sense are app. unknown even in OF.] 

? Reprehension, reproof, rebuke, angry check ; 
utterance of angry disapproval or rejection. 

¢31g00 Destr. Troy 2032-4 The proude wordis & pe prise of 
Pelleus the kyng ; ‘The tene and the torfor of ‘elamon after; 
The Reprofe and prise of Pollux & Castor; The noy and be 
new gremof Nestor the Duke. /dfd, 2042 That his message 
was manast o po men all, And reproued with prise in bere 
proude yre, /dfd. 5114 With presumpcoun & prise of his 
proude hert. 

Prise, 56.3 and v,: see Prize sé.4 and v.3 

Prise, obs. f. Price, Prizz, PRYsE. 

[Prise, a frequent misreading of prese, preese, 
Press s4,1, senses 2=5, Press v.116,17, in ETS, 
ed, (1869-74) of Destruction of Troy (¢ 1400). 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 1201 Mony perysshet in pe plase er 
prise (1/5. prese] endit. /¢d. 133 Erenles..Pricket furthe 
into prise [AZS, prese] and full playne made...Bere the 
batell a-bake, mony buerne qwellid [cf. 8317 Past furth into 
poe paynet hym ther-for],  /ds¢, 12048 Eneas egerly.. Put 

ym in prise & profferit to say.} 

Prise}, variant of PrisaL. Ods. 

Priser, obs. form of Prizer | and 2. 

+ Prishede. Oés. rare‘. [f. Price, PRISE a. 
+-hede, -HEAD.] Worthiness, excellence, valour. 

exgo0 Destr, Troy 2907 The prishede of parys was praisit 
so mekyll. 

+ Prisk, a. Sc. Obs. vare. [ad. L. prise-us old, 
primitive, old-fashioned.) Ancient, primitive. 

1533 BFEULENOEN Livy 1, xiii. (S.T.S.) J. 75 Pe fader patrat 
of prixk latynis, /dd. 76 Or ellis pe prisk latyne men, has 
falezit or done Iniuris aganis he quirites & romane pepil, 

Prism (priz’m). Also 8 erroz. prysm. [ad. 
late L. frisma (Martianus Capella), a. Gr. mpiopa 
a thing sawn, a prism (Euclid), f. mpi¢eyv to saw. 
So F. prisme (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Geom. A solid figure of which the two ends 
are similar, equal, and parallel rectilineal figures, 
and the sides parallelograms, 

1570 Buetrnestey Euclid xt. x!. 355 la Petar 
don may be resolued into two like, and equal Prismes. 1706 
Paitutrs s.v., Triangular Prisu,a kind of Prism whose two 
opposite Bases are Triangles alike, paralleland equal. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1. 331 A Prism takes particular names 
according to the figure of its base or ends, whether tri. 
angular, square, rectangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, &c. A 
Right or Upright Prism..has the planes of the sides per- 
Pendicular to the planes of the ends or base. 1847 SMEATON 
Builder's Man, 177 To find the Solidity of a Prism, 

2. Any body or object of this form. 

2661 J. Cuiwprey rit, Baconica 81 In Sittle Columnes, 
or Prismes an inch long or more, 1758 Reso tr. Macguer's 
Chem, U. 191 An iron grate, the bars of which are quadran- 
gular Prva of half an inch square. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Cheut. VI. 105 The salt deposits itself in compressed prisms 
of great length, 1836 Maccitiivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
xvul, 232 A granitic prism, terminated by a flat surface 
covered with a tuft of trees, rises to the height of 213 feet. 
1862 Rawiinson Ane. Afon. I. v. 32g Hexagonal or octa- 
gonal prisms made in extremely fine and thin ‘Terra Cotta, 


| object with the 


PRISMATIC. 


3. Optics. A transparent body of this form, usually 
a triangular geometrical prism, of which the re- 
fracting surfaces are at an acute angle with each 
other. A'tcol('s) prism = Nrcou 2. 

1612 Peacnam Genti, Exere, i 150 A most plea- 
sant and delightfull experiment..in a three square cristal 
prisme, wherin you shal perceiue the blew to be outmost 
next to that the red. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius Gate Lat, 
Uni, § 480. 139 Prismes (called fools paradises) which trans- 
form the colours of things into a thonsand shane? 1728-46 
‘Tomson Spring 208 Here, awfut Newton, the dissolving 
clouds Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prisin. 
1743 Lo. Hervey Montmia to Philoctes Poet. Wks. (1808) 
48 So in a prism to tbe deluded eye Each pictur'd trifle 
takes a rainbow dye. 1847 De Morcan Formai Logic ii, 
35 Wollaston and Fraunhofer have discovered black lines 
which always exist in the spectrum of solar colours given 
by a glass prism, in the same relative places. 1873 J. P. 
Cooke New Chenr, 5%, 1 have a prism..made of Iceland- 
spar, and called a Nicol prism. 

b. fig. 

1820 W. Iavinc Sketch Bk. V1. 207, | had surveyed the 
Jandscape through the prism of poetry, which tinged every 

hues of the rainbow, 1847 L, Hust .Wen, 

Women, & B. 1, viii, 140 A bit of health 1s a fine prism ta 
see fancies hy. 1874 Savce Comrfar. Mhilol. i. 35 ‘Lhought 
and its expression are but the two sides of the same prism. 

c. Loosely nsed for a spectrum produced by 
refraction through a prism; /. prismatic colours. 

¢18g0 Mrs. Orre in Miss Brightwell Afeus xxii. (1854) 334 
Oh! the exquisite beauty of the prisms on my ceiling just 
now. 1842 ‘Texnyson Day-Dream, Sleeping Pal. v,'‘Vhe 
beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, Make prisms in every 
carven glass, And beaker brimm'd with noble wine. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Sept. 358 A glass drop chandelier, quaint 
and old-fashioned, reflected it (the tight] in bright prisms. 

4. Cryst. A ‘form’ consisting of three or more 
fees parallel to the vertical axis of the crystal. 


Cf. Dome 54, 5 h.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 51 A group of tautozonal faces 
is in some cases called a prism, 1895 Story-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. v. § 108 Vhe prismatic forms..are constituted 
each of four planes, the first form being technically termed 
a prism, A C 

5. Lugineering. A length of cutting or embank- 
ment, treated roughly as a prismoid or a parallele- 
piped, of which the content is calculated hy the 


prismoidal formuta. 

1906 Rep. Board Consulling Engineers Panama Canal 
25 Very accurate cross sections of the Canal Prism included 
between Obispo and Paraiso, seven miles and a half, were 
obtained. /édrd. 49 There is much rock to be removed from 
the Canat prism at Obispo. 

+6. Sawdust. Os. rare, 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Prisuz,..the powder or dust of 
those things that are ent with a Saw. a1zoo B. E. Diet. 
Cant. C: rew, Prisme,,.Saw-dust. 7 

7. ativid, and Comd., as prism-form, -glass, 
-maker; prism-hued, -like, -shaped adjs.; prism- 
battery, an clectric battery in which the materials 
forming the positive pole are compressed into a 
prism or block (Knight Déct. A/ech. Suppl. 1884) ; 
prism-train, a combined series of prisms used 
with the spectroscope to give incrcased dispersion. 

1666 Bove Orig. Formes & Qual, Wks. 1992 III, 56 These 
crystals... would shoot into prism-like figures, as roched petre. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury wi. 375/1 Prismes Glasses... 
represent things of diverse colours, as red, green, yellow, 
like a Rain-Bow, 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. 111. xxii. (1965) 
29 ‘I'he Pericarpium is..prismatic, Prism-shaped. 1839 
Battey Festus vi. (1852) mage feclings, prism-hued, 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. ~ in Frnl. Geog. Soc. XXX. 
134 The prism-shaped ceiling is composed of thin poles 
extending from the long walls to the centre, 1895 Storv- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. vii. § 328 One of these varieties 
{of prismatids] includes the vertical or ortho-prism... usually 
distinguished as the prism-form, the faces of which lie in 
the zone. Pn, 

Prismal (pri:zmal), a, [f. Prisw+-at.J Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by a prism; prismatic. 

18g0 ALLINGHAM Poems, Bubble vii, Prismal life outgoing, 
Welling without sound, 1855 13. T'avton Poems of Orient, 
L’ Exvoi 23 Gathering from every land the prismal beams. 
1862 Lytron Str, Story Ixxxvii, Coruscations of all prismal 
hues. 

Prismated (priszme'téd), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
type *Prismdt-us+-ED 1; after F. prismé (Haiiy).] 
Formed as a prism; see quot. So Pri-smate a, 


in same sense. 

1805-17 _R. Jameson Cham. Alin, (ed. 3) 197 A crystal is 
named..Prismated.., when the primitive form is composed 
of two pyramids, joined base to base, and the pyramids 
separated by a prism. 1858 Mavne A-xfos. Lex, Prisina- 
fus...presenting a prism between two pyramids. .as pris- 
mate felspar. c ‘ 

Prismatic (prizme'tik), @. [f. Gr. apropar-, 
stem of mpicpa PRIsM+-10. So F. prismatigue 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).) : 

1, Of or pertaining to a prism; having the form 
of a prism or prisms; prism-like, f 

Prismatic powder: a gunpowder the grains of which are 
hexagonal prisms, , 

1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 311 False Eloquence, like the pris- 
matic glass, Its gaudy colours spreads on ev'ry place. 1812 
Str H. Davy Chem, Philos. 73 Certain saline solutions like- 
wise that shoot into prismatic crystals, 1843 PoatLock Geol, 
146 The truly prismatic basalt 1s confined to narrow limits. 
1880 Fes 27 Dec. 9/2 Prismatic powder was exclusively 
used during the gunnery trials on board. 

b. adsol. Short for prismatic powder. 

1894 Sia A, Noatg in Natere 26 July 310/2 The erosive 


PRISMATICAL. 


effect of cordite..is very slightly grenter than that of brown 
peatc, but very much higher effects can, if it be so 
esired, he obtained with cordite. 2 : 

2. Of or pertaining to the optical prism ; formed, 
effected, separated, or distributed by or as by 
a transparent prism; hence, of varied colours, 
bright-colonred, brillant. Also fig. 

Prismatic colours, the seven colours into which a ray of 
white light is separated hy a prism. Prismatic compass, 
a surveying compass so arranged that by means of a prism 
the angle of position of the object sighted can be read nt the 
same time as the object itself is seen. 

1728 Pemacrron Newton's Philos. 332 The result... of 
mixing together all the prismatic colours. 1788 V. Kxox 
Winter Even. 1. iti. 27 All the hues of the prismatic spec- 
trum, 2820 Hazutr Lect, Dram Lit. 308 (Jeremy 
Taylor's] style is prismatic. It unfolds the colours of the 
rainbow, 1859 F. A. Grieritus Arti, Alan. (1862) 371 
The traversing may be performed .. with the Prismatic 
compass, 1868 Lockver Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 429 
The light of this Nebula, unlike any other ex-terrestrial 
light which had yet been subjected to prismatic analysis, 
was not composed of light of different refrangibilities, 

3. Crys?. = ORTHORHOMBIC a, 

1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex. Prismatic Systen.., that 
derived from the great number and variety of the prisms it 
contains, 1868 Dana Afin. Introd. (ed. 5)'25 Orthorhombic 
system. (Also called Rectangular, Prismatic, Trimetric.) 
1878 Guaney Crystallogr. 37 There may be three planes of 
pony at right angles, Snch erystals..belong to the 

rismatic.. System, " 

4. Comb. prismatic-cellular, of prismatic cells. 

1854 Wooowaan Afollusca 1. 292 The shell-stractnre is 
prismatic-celiular, as first pointed out by Sowerby... In 
Cardium the outer layer is only corrugated or obscurely 
prismatic-cellular, 

Prisma‘tical, ¢. Now rave. 
-AL.] = PRISMATIC @, 1. 

1654 T. Wiite Dailie’s Arts Discow. in Afol, etc. 181 
Prismatical glasses, in which we are pleased to know our 
selvs delightfully cosen’d. 1672 P/i?, Trans, VII. 4096 The 
exquisite uniformity of shape, so admired in Gems (especially 
the Prismatical one in Crystal), 1794 Sir W. Hamitrox 
thid, UXXXYV. 88 The prismatical form of basalt columns. 
1845 Lixocey Seh, Sot. i. (1858) 13 Prismatical, when, 
heing tubular, it [the calyx] is also regularly angular. 1866 
Treas, Bot., Prismenchyma, prismatical cellular tissue, 

Prismartically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a prismatic manner; like a prism; with, or as if 
with, prismatic colours. 

1680 Bovir Scepi. Chent. v. Wks. 1772 1. 556, I might.. 
demand, what addition or decrement.. befalls the body of 
the glass by being prismatically figured. 1824 Mezowin 
Convers. Byron 1, 212 His colour changed almost prismati- 
cally. 1897 Howects Landl, Lion's Head 11 The colossal 
forms of the Lion’s Head were prismatically outlined 
against the speckless sky. ee, 

risma;tico-, combining form of Pris@atic, as 
in Prisma‘tico-cla:vatea., Nat. Hist.,club-shaped 
with polygonal section like a prism. 

1856-8 W. Crarkx Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 404 Crepus- 
cularia,— Antenne prismatico-clavate or fusiform. 

Prismatid (pri-zmatid), a. (s6.) Cryst. rare. 
[f. Gr. wpopar-, stem of mpiopa Pris +-1p 2,] 
Applied to a crystalline form consisting of faces 
parallel to an axis and thus constituting the sides 
of a geometrical prism. tb. 3d. A prismatid form. 

1895 Story-MASKELYNE Crystattogr. vil. § 302 The desig- 
Nations of..the horizontal prismatid forms as domes, the 
vertical one as a prism, have already been given in article 109. 
“bid. § 328 Among the varieties of prismatids, of which the 
poles always lie in a zone perpendicular to the zone-circle of 
symmetry, two are especially noticeahle, 

Prismatize (pri‘zmitaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1zE.) ‘rans. To make or render prismatic ; to canse 
to consist of prismatic crystals. Hence Prismati- 
zation, the process of rendering prismatic. 

1834-5 PHitiirs Man, Geol, ( Ae 189 Dikes of greenstone. 
producing npon the coal the effect of charring and partial 
prismatization. /id. 260 The prismatizing o! shale by the 
action of hasalt. 1869 — Vesuv. iii, 63 The lava is rather 
earthy in texture, except at the end, where it is compact 
and prismatized. ee 

Pri-smato-, repr. Gr. mptoparo-, combining form 
of zpicya Prisx, as in Prissmato-rhomboi‘dal a., 
having the form of a rhomboidal prem. 

1822 K. Jameson Alan. Mineral, ne merald...Cleavage 
prismato-rhomboidal, or prismatoidal. 

Prismatoid (pri-zmitoid), 2. andsd. [ad. Gr. 
mpoparoadys prism-shaped, f. mpisparto-: see prec. 
and -o1p, So mod.F. prismatoide.) : 

A. adj, Cryst. Applied to any plane, in a 
crystallographic system, parallel to one of the 
three axes of co-ordinates and intersecting the otber 
two;. so called because a group of eight snch 
planes would form a prism. Opposed to octahedrid 
and pinakoid, 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Prismatoides.., Mineral, re- 
Sembling a prism; applied to a single cleavage face that is 
Parallel to the axis: prismatoid; also sci translated 
Prismatoidal. 1895 Stoay-MASKELVNE Crystatiogr. ii. § 18. 

B. sb. Geom. A solid figure having parallel 
polygonal ends connected by triangular sides. 

1890 in Cen. Dict. 

Prismatoidal, zc. [f. as prec. + -au] a. 
Resembling a prism. b. ‘In the form of or con- 
nected with a prismatoid’ (Cent. Dict.). c¢. 


= PrIsMopDAaL. 
x82r Ure Dict, Chenr. s.v. Zeolite, Prismatoidal zeolite, or 
Vou. VIE. 


(f. as prec, + 


| 
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stilbite, 1821[see Prismato-}. 1858 [see prec.}. 1876 Ca/al, 
Sct, App. S. Kens. Mus. § 10 Estimator, A sliding mle, 
by which the volume of prismatoidal bodies (embankments, 
ditches, cnttings, &c., occurring in the construction of rail- 
toads, canals, fortifications, &e.) is calculated mechanically, 

Prismatory, erron. form of PRESBYTERY. 

Prismed (priz’md), «. [f. Prisw sd. +-Ep 2] 
Produced by refraction in a prism; having pris- 
matic colours, bright-coloured. 

1820 C. Pinturs Queen's Case Stated 13 Too soon life's 
wintry whirlwind must come to sweep the prismed vapour 
into nothing. 1876 Mrs. Horxins Rose Turg. 1. iv. 72 The 
sunbeams came and made prismed glories in her hair. 

Prismenchyma (prizme'nkimi). Aor. [f. as 
Prism + Gr. éyxupa infusion, after PARENCHYMA.] 
Vegetable tissue consisting of prismatic cells, 

1866 (see Prissaticat]. 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lea. 

Prismie, a. reve—', [f. Prism+-ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a prism; Prissatic a. 2. 
fies W. C. Sout Avédrostan 1. i. 41 Broken prismic 

ights. 

Prismo-dio, a. rare—', [f. Prisa, after spas- 
modic.| Like that ofa (transparent) prism. 

1854 W. Waterworta Lng. § Rome 126 Prejudice, which 
distorts and multiplies with prismodic power every object 
subjected to its action. . F 

Prismoid (pri-zmoid), sé. (@.) [= F. pris- 
motde, {, prisnte PRISM: sce -OID.] 

1. A body approaching in form'to a prism, with 


similar but nnequal parallel polygonal bases. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.1, Prismoid, isa solid Figure, 
contained under several Planes whose Bases are rectangular 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike situate. 1743 EMERSON 
Fluxions 208 Let BF be a Prismoid, whose Bases are right 
angled Parallelograms, though not similar. 1837 W. TRvinc 
Capt. Bonneville (1849) 317 In this neighborhood, he saw 
«Several prismoids of hasaltes, rising to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet 1870 Tracy in Lug. Aleck, 28 Jan. 4$9/% 
The greater end of a prismoid measures 12 in. by 8. 

2. (See quot.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Liquid prismoid, J. Thompson's 
name for the refracting watery fluid found in the corneal 
reflexion of the conjunctiva of the eye. [Also called} watery 
Srismoid, f 

B. adj. rare. = next. 

1840 E. Witson Anat. Vade MM, (1842) 1 The shaft is 
cylindrical or prismoid in form. /éid. 64 The shaft of the 
bone is prismoid at its upper part, and flattened from before 
backwards below. 


Prismoidal (prizmoi-dal), a. [f. prec. + -ar.] 
Of the form of, or pertaining to, a prismoid. 


| Prismoidal formuda, a formula for the mensurement of | 


railway cuttings or the like, based on the consideration of 
a solid body as being composed of prismoids. Prismeidal 
vattway, a railway in which the wheels run on a single 
central prism-shaped rail mounted on posts $a mono-railway. 

1826 Piany & ae Entomol, IV. xvi 266 Prismoidal.., 
having more than four sides and whose horizontal section is 
a polygon. 1872 KE, Morais (ide) Easy Rules for the 
Measurement_of Earthworks by means of Prismoidal For- 
male, 1874 P. Suvru Our Jnher. ii, 16 After chipping of 
the prismoidal anglesand edges, 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech, 
Suppl, Prismoidal Raitway, a wooden or iron beam is 
supported on posts, the cars are mounted saddle-fashion ; 
the engine grips the rail, Used in South Africa. 


Prismy (prizmi), a. (f. Prism+-y.] Like 
those of a prism; prismatic; refracted; refracting, 

1799 H. Guaney tr. Apuleius Cupid & Psyche viii. 14 
Round Ifustres wreaths of diamonds fix'd, Their prismy 
rays profusely pour, 1811 W. R, Srencer Poents 149 As 
still those sunbeams brightest shine Which light the dia- 
mond's peer fires! 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 230 Light 
wings of prismy gossamer. 

Prison (pri‘z’n), sd. Forms: 2-5 prisun 
(dat. 2-4 -une), 4-5 -une; 3- prison (dat. 
3-4 -one), 4-6 prisone; 3-6 -oun (5 -oune), 
4-5 -own; 4-6 pryson, -one, -oun, -own ‘ 
-yn); 6 prissoun. 8. 4~5 presun (4 pressone), 
4-7 preson(e, -oun(e, 5 -own, 6 preassoun, 
Peay ME. pristen, -on, a, OF, prisen (11th c, in 

ittre), prisor, the action of taking, imprisonment, 
captivity, a prison; a prisoner; altered (prob. by 
assimilation to the pa. pple. gr7s taken) from 
earlier OF, preson:—L. prenston-em, contr. from 
prehensiou-em a seizing, apprehending, n. of action 
f. prehendere, | haaniche to seize. So Pr. pretso-s, 
It. prigione, Sp. prision, Pg. priséo. Sense 2, 
which existed also ia OF., It, Sp., and med.1.., 
appears to have arisea from a person taken (in 

war) and held as a captive, being considered as a 
capture, prise, or PRIzE.] 

1. orig, The condition of being kept in captivity 
or confinement; forcible deprivation of personal 
liberty; imprisonment; hence, a place in which 
such confinement is ensured; sec. such a place 
properly arranged and equipped for the reception 
of persons who by legal process are committed to 
it for safe custody while awaiting trial or for 
punishment; a jail. 

@. without article. Here the primary sense is that 
of the condition, though the notion of a definite 
place of confinement is now more or less present. 
Often with certain verbs, as to break prison Gaitan 
Y, 19); tocast (Cast v. 32), t do, put, set in prison; 
to keep, lay, lve tu prison. 


? 


PRISON, 


3423-0. #2. Chron. an. 1112 Rothert de Baslesme he let 
Niman and on prisune don. 1154 bid. an. 1137 Pa namen 
hi ba men,,.& diden heom in prisun. e175 Lamb. Hom, 
13 3¢ beod isenld eower feonde to pristine. € 1250 Gen. & 
4:2. 2070 Dre daies ben jet for to cumen, Du salt ben ut of 
prisun numen, 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 875 Pe quene hor 
aunts in bataile hii nome & in stronge prison broste (2. x7, 
dude, putte), a 1300 Cursor Df, 9556 Til hisaun fa felun Was 
he be-taght for to prisun (7. #7. Presoun, preson, prisoun), 
€1400 Maunnev. (Roxh,) x. 40 A place whare onre Lord was 
donein prisoun. ¢ 1430 Lypc. J/tn. Poems {Percy Soe.) 183 
Songe and prison have noon accordaunce, Trowest thou 
I wolle syng in prisoun? 1448 Pasfon Lett. 1. 74 Sum be 
in pryson in the jayll at Coventre. a1go0 in Arnolde Chron. 
(1811) 264 YE ony thing in this lettre be vntrne, | am con- 
tente that your Grace gine vnto me therfore perpetuell 
prison. 1535 Covernae /’s. exly[i}. 7 The Lorde lowseth 
men out of preson. 1§§9 Jfi+>, Afag., Dk. of Suffolk xx, 
And caused me in prison to be thralled. 1581 Marueck Sk, 
of Notes 665 The King caused him to be clapt in prison, 
but he brake prison. 1621 A.recution at frague in Hari, 
Afise. (Malh.) TN, g12 Remain in erpetual prison, 1700 
Deyorn Pat. § Arvest. 461 While I Mod languish in despair, 
in prison die. 1897 Daily News 30 Aug. §)1 Prison for lads 
should be the last, and not the first, resort. 

b. with @, ¢#e, or a possessive, or in plural, 
referring more distinctly to a material structure. 

State prison: (a) a prison for the confinement of political 
offenders; (4) U.S. a prison under the control of the 
authorities of a State. 

cr175 Lamb, [fom 33 Pe mon pe leie xii. moncd in ane 
prisune, c1200 7 rin. Coll, éfom. 131 Seint iohan baptiste 
was bihaueded in herodes prisone. “@1300 Curso Af, 13068 
Tohn..pou sal in mi presin li, 13... AL A. Adit. PLC. 79, 
Lcom wyth bose typynges, fay tame bylyue, Pynez me in 
a prysoun, put me im stokkes, 1382 Wvcur Acts v. 23 We 
fonnden the prison schit with al diligence, and the keperis 
stondinge at the gatis. c1qoo Dest, Troy 3518 The kyng 
ben comaund to..fetur hir fast ina fre prisoune,—A suthe 
house of stone. 1490 Caxton Aueydos xxvii. 120 Thus 
eschaped dedalus onte of the pryson of Mynos kynge of 
Crete, 1530 Pasar, 258/2 Prison a dongyon, ehartre. 
@3g7z Kxox /fist. Ref, Wks 1846 1. 383 ‘The uthir [was] 
in vyle preassoun cassin. 1600 J. Pory ur. Leo's Africa 33 
There are no prisons in al his empire; for. .iustice is exe 
cuted out of hand. 1637 Documents agst. Prynne (Cam- 
den) 91 The order to send Doctor Bastwieke, Mr. Burton, 
and Mr, Printo their severall remote prisons, 1649 Love. 
Lace Yo Althea from Prison iv, Stone Walls doe not a 
Prison make, Nor Iron bars a Cage. 1774 Howarn (titZe) 
The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with Pre- 
liminary Observations, and an account of some foreign 
Prisons. 1795 Jemima Il. 97 Gave the air of a state 

rison to the apartment. 1823 Act 4 Geo. LV, c 64 § 76 
Namie in this Act contained shall extend to the.. Prison 
of Bridewell, nor to the Fleet Prison, or to the Prison of 
the Marshalsea. 1885 Majoa Grirritus in £neyc?. Brit, 
XIX. 747/2 The atrocities perpetrated [¢1730] by the 
keepers of the chief debtors’ prisons in London, /dsd. 755/2 
Where the sentence passes beyond two years... the prisoner 
becomes a convict, and undergoes his penalty in one or more 
of the convict prisons. 189. Sie G. Rerewren in Westut, 
Gaz. 20 Mar. (1900), 10/1 Every time I hear of a new 
school being opened, I say to myself ‘There goes another 
prison". 


e. transf. and fig. (from a and b.) 

az231g Ancr. R. 54 Eue..leop..vrom pes eorde to helle, 
Per heo lei ine prisune nour pusend 3er & moare. 1377 

anct, 2. Pf B. x1.128 Resonn shal .,casten hym in 
atrerage, And putten hym after in a prisone in purgatorie 
to brenne, 1383 Wyctir 1 Pet. iii. 19 To hem that weren 
closid to gydere in prisoun he comynge in, spirit prechide 
[16r1 He went and preached vnto the soul in prison]. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 377 Aluredus .. ladde 
uncerteyn and unesy lyf in be wode contrayes of Somer- 
sete ., Aluredus com out of prison. 1s0g Hawes (ast. 
Pleas. xxxii. (Percy Soc.) 157 This False Reporte hath 
broken pryson, With his subty! crafte and evyl treason. 
r526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 75 b, The Cite is to mea 
pryson, and the wyldernes a parndyse. 1602 Suaks. Han, 
Mi. 246-9. 1606 Br. Haut Medtt. § Vows 1. § 5. 132, 1 may 
not breake prison, till | bee loosed by death. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1.113 The Island wascertainly a Prison to me, 1835 
Sia J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xxxiii. 473, Our winter prison 
was before us, 1880 E. H. Prumprae in Dict, Chr. Biog. 
Il. 196/1 So Cyril of Jerusalem .. speaks of Christ as 
descending to Hades...The souls that had been long in 
prison were set free. 

+2. A person held in prison; a Prisoner. Oés. 

(3195 Charter Rich, f in Rymer Kedera 1. 92/2 Hiis 
omnibus per actis Comes Leicestria, et omnes Prisones, et 
hostagii Prisonum ..liherahuntur.) @ 1225 Aner. R. es Pe 
pine Pet prisuns pees pet heo ligged mid iren henie 
iveotered, [1292 Baitron 1 xii. §2 Et si yo een ak si 
averaeschapé.] 1300 Cursor AT. 4436 (Cott.) I be prisuns 
(v.rr. presunes, prisonns] pat bar was, pat ober in prisun 
war or band. 13.. Evang, Nicod. ee in Herrig’s drchip 
LILI. 401 A pryson ge had hight Barabas. 1377 Lancer. 
P. Pi. B. xvut. 58 Pitonsliche and pale as a passe pat 
deyeth. 1438 Be, Alexander Grt. (Bann, 4 Thay tik na 
tent to tak presounis. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vil. 530 They.. 
toke with them all seyntwary men, & the prysons of New- 
gate, Ludgate, & of hothe Counters, 


3. attrib. and Comb. a, attributive: (a) of or 
pertaining to a prison or prisons, as prison-accom- 
modation, -boat, -buildings, -cell, Commission (Com- 
MISSION 6), -discipline, -dream, -dress, -gariment, 
ground, -hour, -industry, -labour, -library, -official, 
piety, -rime, -roof, -sister, -thrall, -torture, -wall; 
(6) confined ia a prison, as prison-author, -slave, 
woman; (¢) serving as a prison or place of con- 
finement, as prison camp, chamber, fort, fortress, 
hold, island, isle, pit, place, room, ship, tower. 
b. objective and object. gen., as prison-cleaner, 
-heeper, -making; prison-bursting, ial: sae 


», 
5 
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PRISON. 
ing adjs. ©. instrumental, locative, ete., as f7#so7- 
born, -bound, -caused, flavoured, -made, -taught ; 


also préson-free, -like adjs. a. Special comb. : 
prison-bird, one who has been often or long 
in prison for felonies: cf, JaIL-BIRD; prison- 
praach, -breaking, a breaking out of a law- 
fully confined person from prison: cf. fo break 
prison, see 1a and BREAK v. 19; so frison- 
breaker ; prison-crop, hair cut very short, ‘county- 
crop’: cf, Crop sb. 135 $0 prison-cropped adj. 5 
prison editor, an editor (of a newspaper) who 
takes the legal responsibility for what appears in 
the paper, and serves the terms of imprisonment 
that conviction may entail; prison-fever = JatL- 
FEVER; prison-van, a close carriage for the con- 
veyance of prisoners. Also PRISON-BAR, -DOOR, etc. 


1907 Iestm, Gaz. 23 Oct. 16/2 Mrs. Price..had many 
distinguished predecessors as “prison-authors. It was in 
Newgate that Defoe wrote his ‘ Jure Divino’ [etc]. 1632 
Massincer City Madam t. i, | sent the *prison-bird this 
morning for them. 1898 Besant Orange Girt Prol., ‘I 
venture 10 ask wha yon are.’ ‘A prison hird, madam. 
Nothing more," ¢1820 S. Rocras /taly, St. Mark's Place 
114 Most nights arrived The *prison-boat. 1660 FULLER 
Mixt Contempt (1841) 173, lack .. many things which 
thou, being “prison-born, neither art nor ean be sensible of. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix, (1856) 240 Us, poor *prisoa- 
bound vagrants. 1903 Lo. W. N(evitte] Penal Servitude vi. 
63 A most irregular proceeding,. calculated to lead to can- 
spiracy, *prison-hreach. 1725 (¢é¢¢e) The *Prison- Breaker ; 
or, the Adventures af John Sheppard. a 1849 J. C, ManGan 
Poems (1859) 455 “Prison-bursting Death ! Welcome be thy 
blow! 1902 Mayor Gatrritus in Encyed, Brit. XXXII. 
7/t The *prison cell, which in effect typifies the modern 
system. 1797 Mas. Raacuiree /tadian xii, The passage .. 
probably led to the “prison-chamber which Olivia had 
described. 2898 lester. Gaz. 18 May ed Down till after 
1801 ‘a "prison crop’ was unknown in the services—officers 
and men wore their hair in quene. 1894 A, Rauent- 
son Nuggets 13 You'll find he’s “prison cropped. 1857 
Rusxin Pol, Econ. Art i, § 2. 56 Without..pushing our 
calculations quite to this *prison-discipline extreme. 1885 
Major Gusrritus in Encyct. Brit. XIX. 749/1 Stimulated 
.. by the success achieved by Mrs. Fry, deen Discipliac 
Society continued its useful labours. 1869 W. P. Mackay 
Grace & Truth (1875) 26 The “prison-dress that you have 
on, 1896 Daily News 14 Noy. 6/7 A writer in the Pretoria 
Press’ says, in cannection with the Coercion Act recently 
passed: “Should the Press Law came into force, it will be 
necessary for some af our papers to become ssessed af 
a ‘*Prison Editor’. x90§ Daily Chron. 28 Sept. 4/6 In 
France...most of the important political articles are signed; 
and the name of an editor is generally printed an the main 
page. But it is sometimes merely that yf the ‘ prison editor *. 
2853 Car. Wiseman £ss. ITI. 20 An African -. *prison-fart, 
where galley-slaves are detained. 18.. Lang Fohnny Moir 
xlix. in Child Ballads vu. (1892) 400/1 They've taen the 
lady by the hand And set her *prison-free. 1560 Brace 
(Genev.) Yer lit, 33 Euil-merodach .. broght him aut of 
prison, .. And changed his *prison garments (Cavero. 
clothes of his preson}. 14.. Sér Bewes 1311 (MS. M) Whan 
he was dawn in *presan ground Beues handis they an-bound. 
31837 Cuatmers Lect. Rom. I. iv. 68 They chain it, as it were, 
in the “*prison-hold of their awn corruptians. 1727-46 THom- 
SON Summer x507 Raleigh .. with his *prison-hours enrich'd 
the world, 188: W. W. Newton Serm. Boys § Giris 2 
Order the “prisan-keepers ta let me go. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man, 198 Far superior to the bald and *prison- 
like structures which haunt the metropalis, 1895 JVestet. 
Gaz, 21 Feb. 3/3 Legistation .. effectual in keeping out of 
this country *prisan-made goods. 1905 Datly Chron.20 May 
3/1 The prison-made warkman is hable to be spotted in an 
autside factory. 1891 Daily News 22 Jan. 7/2 [An] officer 
of the Mendicity Society produced a *prison photograph of 
prisoner, 1677 (¢##/e) *Prison-Pietie: ar, Meditations Divine 
and Moral, Digested into Poetical Heads.. By Samuel Speed, 
Prisoner in Ludgate. 1646 P. Bucketey Gospeé Covt. t. 21 
To see the children of aur father in the dungeon, ond 
*prison-pit. 1810 Scott Lady of L. vt. xii, "Twas a *prison- 
room Of stern security and gloom. 1795 Netson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 11. 47, [am nat Captain af the Ca Tra, At 
oer she is a *Prison-ship. 1553 Brenoe 0. Curtius v.83 

hall our chyldren, shall aur brethren acknowledge vs, beyng 
*prison slaues? 1866 J. H. Newman Gerontius 1.12 Rescue 
..the two Apostles from their *prison-thrall. 1835 L. E. 
Lanvon Mise. Poems 23 When she left her *prison-tower.. 
It was to seek the sea-beat strand. 1858 Sumonns Dict. 
Trade," Prison-van,a police carriage for canveying prisoners 
to and from acaurt af justice, 1880 G. R. Sims Three Brass 
Baits xvii, The time when ‘ Black Maria’, the prison van, 
stands waiting at the door. 1593 Suaxs. Kick. £/, ¥. Vv. 22 
The Flinty ribbes Of this hard world, my ragged *prison 
walles. 1706 Watrs Hore Lyr. 1. Happy Frailty xii, 
Devatian breaks the prison-walls, And speeds my last re- 
mave. 1655 (¢#/c) ‘The Oppressed Close Prisoner In 
Windsor-Castle, his Defiance to The Father af Lyes. By 
Chr. Feake, in his *Prison-Watch-tawer. 1898 Darly News 
19 Nov. 6/3 It took half a dozen of these poor nerveless 
*prison women to da what ane ardinary energetic laundry 
woman would accomplish, 


Prison (priz’n), v. Forms: see the sb. [f. 
Prison sb.) ‘rans. To put in prison, make a 
prisoner of; to incarcerate; to keep in a prison 
or other place of confinement; to detain in custody. 
Now poet. or rhet., and north, dial, (the usual 
word for the literal sense being Imprison). 

(129a Barrron t, xii. §6 Mes les prisouoez pur felaunie en 
nule manere voloms suffrer de nul homme enpleder.] @1300 
Cursor AM. 4484 (Gatt.) First men stal me [Joseph] fra mi 
thede And presuned (v.7r. prisund, prisoned] me, sacles af 
dede. ¢x330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 101 Sir William 
Crispyn with be duke was led, Togider prisoned. ¢ 1380 
Wyeuir Wks, (1880) R So trewe prestis schullen be cursed 
& prisoned. 1387 Taevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 181 His 


1386 


felawes were ..i-prisoned to her lyves ende. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) IIT. 39 Cordeilla the do3ter of kynge Leir,.. 
whom Morganus and Cunedagius prisonede at the laste. 
1526 TixdaLe Acts xxii. 19, I presoned and bett ia euery 
sinagage them that belened on the. 1542 BaixkLow Compié. 
xii.29 Many tymes thei preson men for their fryndes pleasure. 
1608 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Decay 1104 Even asa 
Lion pris’ned in his grate,..Roars hideously. 1813 Byran 
Corsair u. xi, A chief on land—an autlaw on the deep 
— Destroying—savin, —prison’d—and asleep | [2903 in Eng. 
Dial. Dict. instanced fram Shetland Is. to Mid Yorksh.] 
b. transf. and fig. To restrain from liberty of 
movement; to confine; = Imprison 1b and 2. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) tv. xxxvili, (1859) 67 Here 
myght thou see the meschyef of vntrewe caunceylle, that 
made this gentil Lyberalite prisond. 14§0-1530 A/ys7. our 
Ladye 11 Whyle aur soulles ar_prysoned in these dedly 
bodyes. 1593 Suaks. Luer. 642 His true aes will prison 
false desire. 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts, N. 
spirits are now fast prisoned in Hell. 1742 Vousc Ni Th. 
it, 524 From winds, and waves, and central night, Tho’ 
prison’d there, my dust too | reclaim. 1847 C. Bronte 7. 
Eyre xxxvii, I arrested his wandering hand, and prisoned 
it in both mine, 1878 Brawninc Poets Croisic xxv, Why 
prison his career while Christendom Lay open to reward 
acknowledged worth? 7 

Hence Pri‘soned ///. a., confined in or as in 
a prison; imprisoned. 

1327 in Pol. Poents (Camden) 202 The Jafful man ssal 
be i-bund,..And i-holdin fast prisund. 1375 Lay Fotks 
Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 378, 1 pray pe, lord..To hom pat are.. 
seke or prisonde, or o-pon po see..til alle hom, pou sende 
socoure, 1§98 Syivester Du Bartas wis ute Muries 462 
Wb prisoned winds the wringling Colick pains them. 1790 
Cawrer Sfauzas 2 Where the prison’d lark is hung. 1811 
Scotr Don Roderick xxxii, The groans of prisoned victims 
mar the lays. @ 188: Rasserti ffouse of Life iii, Thine 
eyes Draw up my prisoned spirit to thy Saul. 

Prison-ba‘r. a. p/. The iron bars by which 
a prison, its door, windows, elc., are made fast; 
bars which imprison, b. Prison-bars, a game: 
see PRISONERS’ BARS. 

1844 Wetay Poems (1867) 86 Yet from my prison-bars A 
narrow strip of sky is all { see, 1860 Emrrson Cond. Life, 


Worship Wks. (Bohn) IT. 393 He to captivity was sold, But 
him no prison-bars would hold. 


Pri‘gson-doo'r. The door ofa prison. /é4. or fig. 

a@ 1300 Cursor BM. 19305 Pe angel. ape prisun dors lefte als 
he fand. 21450 Mvac Festiaf 81 He apenyd pe pryson- 
dyrre, and bade hym go. 1684 T, Buanet 7%. Earth u. 67 
The particles af fire, that are shut up in several bodies, will 
easily flie ahroad, when by a further degree of relaxation 
you shake off their chains, and apen the prisan-doors, 1869 
W. P. Mackay Grace ¢ Truth (1875) 26 man that was 
condemned walks out free thrangh the opened prison-doors. 

Pri'soner!. (és. exc. dial. [f. Prison sd, or 
v, + -ER]: cf. jailer; also med.L. presonerius 
(1285 in Const. K. James of Sicily, Du Cange), 
and Anglo-L. prisondtor (¢1290 in Flefa I. xx. 
§ 9).] The keeper of a prison ; a jailer. 

¢1zg0 Gen, § Ex. 2042 Sa gan him figsep] 
prisuner, And him de chartre haued bi-ta3t, Wid 
to liuen in ha3t. [Still sometimes so used dialectally. 
was familiar to me in childhood. J. A. H. M.] 

Prisoner 2 (pri:z’ns). Forms: see Prisoy sd.; 
also 6 priesoner. [ME. a. F. prisonnier ( prisonier, 
12-13thc.in Hatz.-Darm.) = med.L, pris(2)ondri-us 
(14th c. in Du Cange): see PRISON sé, and -ER? 2.] 

1. One who is kept in prison or in custody; 
spec. one who is in custody as the result of a legal 
process, either as having been condemned to im- 
prisonment as a punishment, or as awaiting trial 
for some offence. 

Prisoner at the bar: a person in custody upon a criminal 
charge, and on trialin a court of justice. Prisoner of state, 
state prisoner, one canfined for political ar state reasons, 

13.. Coer de L. 754 To the jayler thanne sayd he: ‘Thy 

resoners let me see!’ 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B. 1. 136 She 

leteth passe prisoneres and payeth for hem ofte. ¢ 1425 

Cursor MM. 9593 (Land) She was algate abowte For to haue 
this presonar (eartier ALSS. prisun, ete.] owt, 1952 LYNoe- 
say Monarche 4107 The rest in Egypt thay did sende, 
Presonaris to thare lyuis ende. 1637 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 68 A letter. .for the removing af William 
Prinne fram the Goale or Castle of Carnarvon,..to ane af 
the two Castles af the Isle of Jersey,..to be there kept close 

risoner. x644 Mitton Areos. (Arb) 60 A prisner to the 

aquisition, 1660 Trial Regic. 32 The Court being Assem- 
bled, the Keeper was commanded to set the Prisoners ta 
the Bar. 1670 Act 22 § 23 Chas. 11, c. 20 § 13 That it 
shall not be lawful hereafter. ., to put, keep or rele Priso- 
ners for Deht and Felans tagether in ane Room, 1769 
Bracxstone Comat. 1V. xxii, 296 The justice, before whom 
such prisoner is braught, is bound immediately to examine 
the circumstances af the crime alleged. 2807 (#i/e) Case 
af St. John Mason, who was confined as a state-prisoner, 
in Kilmainham. 1824 Act A Geo. iV, ¢. 85 § 26 If there be 
indorsed upon such Pass. .the Wards * Pass of a discharged 
Prisoner’. 1834 Yait's Mag, 1. 4316/2 When a convict or 
prisoner (for that is the colanial phrase) becomes free, 
either hy serving aut the period of his sentence af trans- 
portation or by obtaining a pardon. 1848 W. H. Kecty 
tr. L, Blane's Hist, Ten Y. U1. 75 Standing in a firm and 
graceful attitude, at the end of the prisoner's bench, he 
gazed deliberately upon the audience. 1900 Westin. Gaa. 
24 Nov. 10/1 Lieutenant ——..was assigned as advocate 
for the prisoner, or ' prisoner's friend ', as the term stands in 
the military system of jurisprudence. ¢1900 What of the 
Wight? (Ch. Army Press) 20 The Church Army has been 
officially appointed by the Home Office a * Discharged 
Prisoners” Aid Society’, 

2. One who has been captured in war; one who 
has fallen into the hands of or surrendered to an 
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PRISONERS’ BASE. 


opponent; a captive. Now often more fully 
prisoner of war. To take (a person) prisoner, to 
seize and hold as a prisoner, esp. in war. 

¢13§0 Will. Palerne 1267 Pan william..Profered him pat 
prscgen prestely at his wille To do ban wip be duk what 

im dere pon3t. 13.. E. Z. Aliit. P. B, 1297 Presented 
him pe prisaneres in pray pat bay token. ¢1420 Avow. 
Arth, xxxiii, He toke him there to presunnere. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 412 Whan thei hadde chaced hem to the nyght, thei 
returned with grete plente of prisoners, 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 
412 For prisoner i mot me yeld, As overcome yn feld._¢ 1460 
Forrescur Ads. & Lint. Afon. ix, (1885) 130 The Erlis of 
Lecestir and Glocestre..rose ayenest thair kynge Herre the 
iijde, and toke hym and his sonne prisoners in the ffelde, 
1553 Eorn 7reat. Newe Ind. (Arh.) 13 The gouernour..so 
by crafte circumuented him, that he take him priesoner, 
and commaunded him ta be hanged on the sayle yarde o 
the shyp. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, y. iii. 10 This Sword 
hath ended him, so shall it thee, Vnlesse thou yeeld thee as 
a Prisoner, 1601 — ¥x/. C. v. iii. 37 In Parthia did I take 
thee Prisoner, And then I swore thee, sauing of thy life, 
That whatsoeuer I did bid thee do, Thou should’st attempt 
it. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 305 To make 
Exchange of Prisoners, 1678 Butter //ud, m1. it. 113 Ralph 
himself, your trusty Squire Wh{o]..thougha Prisonerof War, 
Ilave brought you safe, where now you are. /éfd, 120 The 
Infernal Conjurer Pursu'd and took me Prisoner, 1864 
Buatan Scot Aér. 1. i. 20 Baliol, being then a prisoner of 
war. 1902 Baacrav in Encyci, Brit. XXXII. 753/2 
Prisoners of war are in the power af the hastile government, 
ies not in that of the individuals or carps who captured 
them, 

b. A captive at the game of prisoners’ hars. 

1801 Stautr Sforts § Past, u. ii. § 12 If the person sent 
to relieve his confederate be tauched by an antagonist before 
he reaches hit, he also becomes a prisoner, and stands in 
equal need af deliverance. 

3. transf, and fig. One who or that which is 
confined to a place or position, 

€1380 Wveur IVés. (1880) 323 Siche bildyngis makyn 

ride, and not comfort af goddis prisounneris. 1526 Piigr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 100 This warlde is the pryson, & we 
be the prysoners. ¢ 1586 C'ress Pemproxr Ps. xix. ili, 
Death his prisoner never will forgae. 1613 Suaxs. /ien. Vi1T, 
1.4. 5 An vatimely Ague Staid mea Prisoner in my Chamber. 
1917 Pore Elegy Unfort. Lady 18 Most souls, ‘tis true, but 
peep aut once an age Dull sullen pris'ners in the body's 
cage, 1867 Latnam Slack & White 115 Here we remain, 
stil prisoners at Fortress Monra. .the steamboat never came 
to take passengers to Narfolk. 1878 Ruskin Hortus 
Inclusus (1887) 53, 1 came to see Prince Leopold, wha has 
been a prisoner to his sofa lately. Afod, He made her hand 
a prisoner. oa A ; 

4. attrib, Of or pertaining to a prisoner; that is 
a prisoner. 

1846 C. G. Paowetr Prometh. Bound 8 Thou com’st ta 
find A prisoner-God. 1855 Loner. Hiaw, xi. 153 With 
his prisoner-string he bound him, 1878 W. Pater IWés. 
(igo) VIII. - in ane of those two Prisoner days when 
Lewis was sick. 1896 Daily News 2t Nov, 8/2 His medical 
attendant..remained with the prisoner-patient throughout 
a considerable partaf the night. x904 A. Grirritus Fifty 
Vears Public Service xix. 277 He cut aff remorselessly the 
prisoner gardeners and the prisoner stable-man, . 

Hence Pri‘sonership, the condition ofa prisoner. 

1906 tr. Fogazzaro's Saint \otrod. 14 That other fiction, 
the Pope's prisonership in the Vatican. 

Prisoners’ bars, ba‘se. Forms: a. 7- 
prison-bara (8 bar); 8. prison-base (7 prison 
bace, 8 bass); 7. 9 prisoner's, -ers’ bars; 8. 9 
prisoner's, -ers’ base. [See Prisoner? and 
Bar sé.1 17, Base sb.2 The earlier forms were 
prison-bars and prison-base, the former app. the 
original: cf. the Fr. name of the game ées barres; 
also the Fr. and earlier Eng. pronunciation of dase 
(bis, baz), 

x33t-a Rollsof Parll. 11.65/1 Qenal enfaunt ne autres jue 
eaul lien du Paleysde Westmanstre, durant le Parlement .. 
a bares ne a autres jues. 1530 Patscr.196/1 Bace playe, 
jev aux barres.) ; : ‘ 

A game played in a variety of ways, chiefly by 
boys ; the players are divided into two parties, who 
occupy distinct demarcations, ‘ bases’, ‘homes’, or 
‘dens’, the aim of each side being to make prisoner 
by touching any player of the opposite side who 
runs out from his enclosure. 

a. 1611 Corcr., Barres, the play at Bace; or, Prison Bars. 
1706 Farounaa Recruiting Oficer u. i, Our Army did 
nothing but play at Prison Bars, and hide and seek with the 
Enemy. 1755-73 Jaunsan, Prisondase,a kind af rural play, 
commonly called prisondars. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nai. 
(2834) II. 624 Whether cricket ar prison-bar, shuttle-cock 
or trap-hall be the better amusement? 2 1795 {see Bar 
sb) 37), 1883 Burne Shropsh. Folk-lore 524 Men-servants, 
in the last century, were want to ask a day’s holiday to join 
or witness a game of prison-bars, arranged beforehand as a 
cricket-match might be. 

B. 1598 Dravran Heroic. Ep. xxi 200 Where light-foot 
Fayries sport at Prison-Base. 1630 — Muses Elizium t 27 
Whilst the Nimphes .. Disposed were to play At Barly- 
breake and Prison-base. ae E, Cuamarrcayne Pres. S¢. 
Fale Lv. (ed. 22) sr They will goin the Evening to Foot- 
hall,..Cricket, Prison-base, Wrestling, 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. 1. 342 Jumping, hopping, foot races, and prisan bass. 

y. 1801 Sraurr Sports § Past. u.ii. § 12 There is a rustic 
game called Base or Bars..and in some places Prisoners’ 
Bars. 1864 Carcan Devon Province, Prisoner's-Bars or 
bonds, a very ancient game. 1872 Punch 6 Apr. 141/2 
Prisoner's-bars, 1902 Pad! Mall Mag. Sept. 38 He was 
never too busy oie umpire at ‘tig’ or prisoners’ bars. 

& 185 THackeray Newcomes ii, Playing at cricket, 
hockey, prisoner's base, and football, according to the season. 
1861 Fun 12 Oct. 42 An unextinguishable affection for 
‘prisoners’ hase’, 1876 Gaant Burgh Sch. Scott. u. v. 180 


PRISON-FELLOW. 


A game less known, thongh a most admirable one, is.. 
C prisoner's base, 1880 Prisoners’ base [see Base s4.*}. . 

+ Prisson-fellow. Oés. A companion in 
prison ; a fellow-prisoner. 

1526 Tinoace Cod. iv. 10 Aristarchus my preson felowe 
[1582 (Rhem.} fellow-prisoner) saluteth you. 1577-87 Hotin- 
sHep CArou. III. 1110/2 ‘The lord Thomas Greie being 
my prison-felow. 31721 Stayre Eced, Mem. U1. xxxili. 259 
Bishop Barlow, who was prison-fellow with him. 

Prison-ga‘te. The gate or entrance of a 
prison. Also atirié., esp. in reference to the rescue 
and reclamation work for discharged prisoners on 
leaving the prison. 

1590 Suaks, Mids. Nit. ii, 36 Shiucring shocks shall break 
the locks of prisou gates. 1794 Het. M. Wittiams Lezt. on 
France 799) 1. 44 He used through the lonely day to count 
the hours tll the prisou-gates were closed. 1900 Wests. 
Gaz. 8 Jan, 5/3 As a leading member of the Army's § Prison 
Gate ' branch, Archie was in his element, and many an old 
gaol-bird was brought to a better frame of mind..by Archie's 
judicious ministrations. 1901 /4éd. 28 Aug. 8/2 The Salva- 
tion Army never turus a deaf ear to any appeal of the kind, 
and the applicant is now in the prison-gate home. 

Pri‘son-house. <A house of imprisonment; 
a building that is or serves as a prison. Often fg. 

614785 Pict. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 804/6 Hie carcer, a pre- 
suuhowse. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 850 So the) put 
them both into the prison-honse, and made the dores be 
shut after them. 1602 Suaxs. Ham, 1. y. 15, 1 am forbid 
‘To tell the secrets of my Prisou-House. 1784 Cowper Task 
it. 661 So fare we in this prison-house, the world. 1803-6 
Worvsw. /atine. Jmunort. 68 Heaven lies about us in_ our 
infancy ! Shades of the prison-house begin to close Upou 
the pevine boy. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 39 
In the old prison-house of the town, 1902 Daily Chron. 
25 Apr. 6/5 To escape from the prisou-house of London 
streets aud factories into the ‘ great spaces of nature’. 


Prisoning (pri‘z'nin), vé/. 56. Now rare. 


[f Prison v.+-1xG1.] The action of the verb | 


Prison ; imprisonment, confinement. 

@1300 Cursor MZ. 21259 Sibeu efter prisuning, His saul he 
veld to heuen king. ¢1380 Wveuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I1. 376 
hive bes two prisounyogis..in Moises tyme and Jeremyes. 
1g6x T. Norrox Calvin's Inst. 1. xvii. 65b, 1] speake uot 
of prysonninges, treasons, robheries, open violence. 1907 
Dublin Rev. Jan. 30 Feet..Too wayward for the straight 
path's prisoning. 

Pri‘soning, 2//. a. [f. Prison v. + -ING 2, 
That prisons or imprisons ; imprisoning, confining. 
Usually fg. 

165a Bentowes Theoph. 1. i, Souls... Eufranchis'd from their 
pris‘niug clay. 1868 Neriieswir Srowning 243 Spring, 
which has freed the mountain from its prisouing breastplate 
ofsnow. a 189a J. Hystor in Pad! Madi G. 26 Apr. (1892) 6/1 
My soul.. When that has passed beyond life's prisoniug bars. 

Prisonment. Now rare. [f. PRISON v. + 
-MENT; cf. IMPRISONMENT and obs. F. prisone- 
ment (216th c. in Godef.).] The action of im- 
ptisoning, or fact or condition of being im- 
prisoned ; detention in a prison or place of con- 
finement ; = ImpRISONMENT. Also fig. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. xi. (Skeat) 1 54 For prison- 
ment or auy other disese, (if) he take it paciently, dis- 
comfiteth he not, the tiraunte ouer his soule no power maie 
haue. 1468 Afaldon, Essex, Liber B.\f. 12b, Nat. -wythout 
licence of the Baillies, vpon xl, dayes prisonement and a 
grete fyn, 1526 Tisoate 2 Cor. vi. 5 In anguysshe, in 
strypes, in presoument, in stryfe, in labour, 1607 J. Car- 
rpenten Plaine Mans Plough 188 Mockiugs, scourgings, 
hands, prisonments, stoniugs. 1641 J. Taarpe Lheol. Theol. 
vii. 286 The taking away of..thy good Ministers by exile, 
prisonment, and death. 1893 Codnmbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
ag Ang. The trausformation from prisonment to thrilling 
liberty is so inexpressibly complete. - 

b. An imprisoning or confining condition. 

1goo Crockett Black Douglas 6 If he may uot sometimes 
+ lay aside his beavy prisonment of armour and don such a 
suit as this, 

Pri‘sonous, a. nonce-wd. [f. Prison 56. +-0US, 
after potsonous, etc.) Characteristic of a prison, 

1855 Dickens Dorrit_1. vi, His son began. .to be of the 
prison prisouous aud of the street streety. 1888 J. Assy 
Sterry in Lng, (dlustr. Mag. 109 Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
..has an impressive fagade..distinctly prisouous in every 
line and ornamentation. 

Pri-sonry. xonce-wd, [f. Prison sd. + -RY.] 
State or place of imprisonment. 

31830 W. Tavioa Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry UW. 389 For 
worse than death awaited me Iu this sepulchral prisoury. 

Prisoptometer (proizpptpmétas). [Arbitrarily 
f. Gr. mpio-ts sawing (allied to prism) + dwr-ds seen 
+-(0)METER.] An optical instrument: see quots. 

1894 A. L, ADAMs iu 27¢h Bicun. Rep. Illinois lustit. Dea 
§ Dum 62, 1 found Culbertson’s Prisoptometer invaluable 
as a means of diagnosing the amouut aud various kinds of 
astigmatism. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prisoptometer.., an 
iustrument designed for the estimation of varying degrees 
of ametropia of the eye, by means of two prisms fixed to- 
gether at their bases. 

Prisor, obs. {. Prizer!, Priss(e, obs. {, PRicE 
sb1, Prizev.1 Prist,-e, obs. pa. pple. of PRIZE v. 

| Pristaf. Also 7 -affe, 9 -av (-aw); 7 pre- 
stave, [Russ. upneranb f7iséav" an inspector, 
commissioner, bedell, lit. one appointed or com- 
missioned, a prefect; f. pri- before + sta-viz* to set 
up, place, post.] A commissioner, police officer, 
overseer. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Amibass. 178 To his 
kuowledge, the Pristaf was a persou of hovour, 1671 Crowne 
Fuliana 1, Dram. Wks. 1873 t. 27 A Russian, sir | a pristaffe's 
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son of Archangelo. @1674 Mitton /7ist. A/ose.v. Wks. 185 
VILL, 516 The Prestaves or Gentlemen assign'd to have the 
care of his entertainment. 1837 De Quixcey Revolt of 
Tartars Wks. 18g0 VII. 386 He was styled the Grand 
Pristaw, or Great Commissioner, and was universally known 
amongst the Tartar tribes by this title. 1889 G, Kennan 
in Century Mag. Apr. 893/1 The original report of a Russian 
police pristay, written upun a printed form. a. 

+ Prisstinary, «. Obs.rare7). [f. L. pristin-us 
PRISTINE + -any 1] = Pristine. 

1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 199 Uf there hath been 
no new thing under the sun, according to the. .sense of those 
pristinary lobcocks. 

+ Pristinate, ¢. (sd.) Obs. 
PRISTINE + -ATE2,] = PRISTINE. 

1531 Exvor Gow. 1 ii, The pristinate authorite and maicstie 
ofakyng. /ééd., Kyuge Ldgar..reduced the monarch to 
his pristinate astate aud figure. 1602 FuLpecke is? 2’¢. 
Parall. 5 The pristinate wildenes and sauageness¢ of nature. 
1630 K. Fokuson's Kingd. & Comniw. 356 To this day they 
conld never recover their pristinat fortuues. 

B. sé, The first or original state. rare". 

1598-9 B. Joxsox Case is Altered 1.ii, Slid, | am no change- 
ling, | am Juniper still, } keep the pristinate. 

Pristine (pri-stin), a Also 6-7 pristin. [ad. 
L. fristin-us former, previous, early, original, 
primitive (f. stem fr7s-, as in prisc-us, pri(s)mi-us: 
for suffix cf. cvas-tinus, diu-lin-us), So OF. pristin.] 
Of or pertaining to the carliest period or state; 
original, former ; primitive, ancient. (Now usually 
commendatory.) 

1534 Q. Anne Voteyn iu Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. M1. 46 
Restored to his pristine fredome. 1569 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. WI. 10 To reduce the saidis partiis to thair pristine 
amytic. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrias 1. 1213 Au expedition.. 
for recoverie of their pristine possession. 1696 Prior Zo 
Ainug, Disc. Conspir.75 Hence then, close Ambush and per- 
fidious War, Down to your pristin Seats of Night repair. 
1760-72 H. Drookxe Fool of Qual, (1809) IV. 31 You speak 
and prophesy like a sage of some pristine ara. _ 1782 
Purestury Corrupt. Chr. Iu 151 To restore it tu its pristine 
purity, 1841 D'Israrcr etaen, Lit. (1867) 126 The trans- 
lators. .have happily preserved for us the pristine simplicity 
of our Saxon-English. 1849 Murcnison Siluria xx. 500 
The extent of pristine shores. 1873 Symonos Gr, Poets ii. 
53 Empedocles believed in a pristine state of happiness. 

ristly, variant of PRestuy adv. Ods. 

Pritch (pritf), sd. Os. exc. dial. Also 3 
pricche, 5 prytch, 7-9 prich. [app. a by-form 
of Prick sé. with palatalizcd ¢; perh. a southern 
repr. of OE, price from prick (ct. miche, much, 
from niice(?, guitch from ¢wice), or possibly assimi- 
lated to PritcH v.} 

I. +1. A prick, goad, or spur; an incentive, 
Obs. Cf. Prick sé. 13. 

a1225§ Ancr. R. 60 Eien beod be earewen & te ereste 
armes of lecheries pricches. : 

2. In local dialects, the name of various sharp- 
pointed tools or implements. Cf. Prick sd. 15. 

_ 1800-25 Foany Voc. E. Anglia, Pritch,..1. A fold-pritch 
is that with which boles are made in the ground to receive 
fold-stakes.,.2. An eel-pritch is a spear for takiug eels. 1823 
E. Moon_Sugolk Words. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss. (.D.S.), Pritch.., a heavy pointed irou for making 
holes for stakes. In Wore. a stick, irou shod, hanging at 
the tail of a cart, aud acting as a prop when resting oua 
steep road. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Pritch, 
a loug pole furnished with an irou fork at one end, used by 
Severn boatmen for propelling their boats—a river term. 
1886 Ecwortuy Ji, Somerset Word-bk., Perch,. the irou- 
poiuted stave often fixed by a joiut to the axletree of carts 
and wagons, to preveut their running back when the horse 
stops on an ascent. ‘The word uo doubt is pritch or point. 

I, +3. A grudge, spite, offence taken (against 
any one). Ods. 

1871 GoLwinc Calvin on Ps, xii.1 All of them with oue 
Consent taking pritch sealnst a good cace. /did. xxxix. § 
Hee taketh prytch, that hee is not delte with more meeldly. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 371 If a Noblemaus Secretarie 
be cast out of fauour with his Lord, so that he taketh a 

ritch against him, it is a matter of great sorrow. 164a 

ocras Naaman 270 Oh!..the least conceit taken, or 
pritch,..is enongh to make sutes. /did. eet The finer Selle 
is spuune, the more she will take pritch if she be defeated. 
IT, 4. Small or poor beer; perh. originally 
soured beer: cf. Prick v. 8, PRICKED AA/, a. 2. dial. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury 1. 104/2 Wort of the last drawing 
- sis. .of some called put up drink, sbower-trough, or peuny 
prich. /déd. 105/1 Pritch Driuk,. drinks sweet aud sower, 
through a taiut that it bath taken throogh the foulness of 
the Vessels, 1691 Ray 4. C. Words (E. D.S.), Prich, thiu 
drink. 1828 Craven Gloss., Prich, small beer, thin driuk. 

Pritch,~. Ods.exc. dial. Alsospricche. [A 
by-form of Prick. with palatalized ¢, partly at least 
representing OE. *priccan, *priccean (in apriccan), 
from WGer. *frikjan: see Prick v. Pa. t. in 3-4 
prize, prighte:—OE, Pee) 

1. ¢vans, To prick; to affect with a pricking 
sensation. Ods. exc. dial. 

ex250 Hymn Virg, 53 in Trin. Coll, Hom, App. 259 Pe ve 
stizte, ne be ne pri3zte, iu side, in lende, ue elles where, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Sgrs 7. 410 And with hir beek hir selueu so she 
prighte. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 31 Uf seeknes come 
therin thus shalle thou knowe, if tunge shalle be pricchid, 


[f. L. pristin-zs 


pi mouth shalle be bittir. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. & Epigr. 

(1867) 103 His uostrils so pritcht. 1823 E, Moor Suffolk 

Words s.v. Bullock, 1 ha got sitch a lameptaable push,..an 

at night ta itch an ta pritch, au ta gaaalva. 1903 Zag. 

Dial. Dict. s.v., (Worcester) I've got sharp pritching paius. 
+2. (See quot.) Ods. 


| 


PRITTLE-PRATTLE. 


1688 R. Houme Armory mi. 2359/1 (Goldsmith's Work) 
Pritching, is to find the center of the Plate to be worked. 

3. To prick or punch holes in. dad. 

1746 (see 5). 1778 Exmoor Scolding Gloss. (E.D.5.), Te 
Pritch, to prick Holes in; to make Holes for the Wires in 
the Leathers of Wool-Cards. 1886 Wiwortny JV. Somersct 
Word-bh., Perch v¢., to punch or prick holes in anything, 
chicfly in horses’ shoes, with a pritchil or purchil. 

4, To catch (ccls) with an cel-pritch or Prick 
(sé. 15); also zxf7,. to use a pritch. dead. 

1894 Ik. Croov Fitaycrald’s Grave 8 Ditches whence 
delicions eels are pritched, 

5. Lritch thee! an imprecation. diaé. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 193 Whan tha young Zaunder 
Vursdon and thee stey'd up oll tha Neert a roasting o° 
Taties, pritch tha vor me! Zéid. 244 Tha art a Beagle, 
Chun, pritch tha! vor ancther ‘Trick. [1746 Gloss. in 
Geantl. Mag. XVI. 407/2 To fritch, wo check, or withstand. 
ote. Aterm for making holes iu the leathers of cards to 
adinit the wire.) 

+ Pritch-aule. O¢s. rare~'. ?Comb. of Prircu 
z, and AWL, or false spelling of PRritcHet. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 87,1. .solde pritch-aule, spunge, 
blacking tub, and punching yron. 

Pritchel (pritft, s4. dial, Also prichell, 
pritchil, purchil. [A sowhern parallel form of 
Prickue séJ, repr. the uncontracted forms of OE. 
pricel. | Asharp-pointed instrmment or tool of vari- 
ous kinds for prodding, cutting, making holes, etc. ; 
b. esp. for punching the nail-holes in horse-shoes. 

14.. Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 605/20 Promotorium, a prychel. 
1833 J. Hottann Waanf, Meta? HW. 337 The orifice [in wire- 
drawing plate) is.. brought to the proper size by the intro- 
duction of what the workman calls a pritched, or long taper 
needle. ak fe Hactiwen., /’*#tchel, au iron share fixed on 
athick stalt for making holes in the ground. Ment. 1895 
EB. Anglian Gloss., Pritchel, a kind of lard chisel for mill- 
stones. ¢1g00 J77ce List of Millstone fvols, Pritchels and 
Chisels for cutting Burrs, letting in driving irons, etc. 

b. 1820 Bracy Ciark Descr. Vou Horse Shoe 14 Nor was 
there so nruch trouble in reducing them (the pritchel bumps 
on the outside of the shoe], with the pritchel remaining in 
the hole to prevent its closing. 1875 Ksicut Diet. Mech., 
Pritchel (Forging), the punch employed by horse-shoers for 
puuching out or enlarging the nail-holes in a horse-shoe. 
1886 Etwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Purchit, or Pritchid, 
the square point used..to punch the nail-holes in a horse. 
shoe. [Soin d/artland Gloss.) 1896 Farriers' Price List, 
A Smith can easily, with his stamp and pritchel, make a hale. 

Tlence Prittchel v, da/., to goad (a beast). 

1875- Gloucestersh. etc. in Zug. Dial. Dict. 

Prithee (prvi), int. phr. arch. Forms: 6 
preythe, prcee-the(e, prethe, 6-7 pre-thee, 6-9 
prythee, 7 pree thee, prethee, prethy, 8 
pr'ythee, prithy, pri’thee, 8- prithee. Archaic 
colloquialism for ‘ (1) pray thee’. (Cf. Pray v. 8b.) 

WPe1sgz2 Juscription in Almondtury & Elnddersf. Gloss. 

xxv, Quarfor pray the thy Sweryng lay by.) 1577 G. 
Preeey Letier-dk. (Camden) 57 But preythe see where 
Withipolls cam. a@1sg1_H. Smitu_ W&s, (1867) 11. 481 Ob 
deign, I prythee, then, with speed, To help thy servant now 
atneed. 1602 Marston dat. §& Aled. 1. Wks, 1856 1. 30 
Pree the observe the custome of the world. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp, wi. 171 Pre-thee no more: thou dost talke uothing 
tome. 1689 Priel Pritchard v. Papillion 6 Nov. 4 L. Ck. 
ams Ay, prethy tell us. 1711 Aopison Spfect. No. 131 P 

r'ythee don't seud us up auy more Stories of a Cock an 
a Bull. 1728 'F. Suerioan Persius i. (1739) 15 Prithy tell 
me the Truth, 1807 Crass Parish Keg. wu 780, 1 bunger, 
fellow; prithee give me food! 1831 Miss Muatrorv in 
L’Estrange Lifé (1870) II. xiv. 319 Come, I prythee ! come 
again! 1875 Jowett lado (ed. 2) III. 214 Prithee, friend, 
he obliging and exhibit your wisdom. 

Prittle, v.: see PRITTLE-PRATTLE 2, 

Prittle-prattle (prit'lipre:t'l), sé. Now 
rare. {RKeduplicated extension of PratTLy sé.] 
Trivial, worthless, or idle talk; also, light, easy, 
familiar conversation, smal! talk; chatter, tittle- 
tattle; childish prattle. Also aé/7zb. 

1556 OLoE Antichrist 9b, I could easily contemne their 
prittle prattle talking. 62a. 30 To make much prittle prattle 
of Salomons temple. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 546 
Every man’s mouth was full of prittle prattle aud seditious 
words. 1698 Vanaeucu Prov. Wie wu. i, Our prittle- 
prattle will cure your spleen. 1714 Manoevitte Fad, Bees 
(1725) 1. 287 We took delight in the., Prittle-Prattle of the 
inuocent Babe. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 419 Nor bear a 

rt in prittle-prattle Of rumour-loving tittle-tattle. 1974 

‘este, Mag. V1. 453 He is sure to be a prittle-prattle fellow, 
1838 Miss Mitroap in L'Estrauge Zz/e (7870) ILI. vi. 85 
Freuch, being the very language of chit-chat and prittle- 
prattle, is one reason why I like so much the ‘mémoires* 
aod letters of that gossiping nation, 

b. A silly chatterer, a gossip. 

(1602 F. Hering Anat, 12 Being in high Credit.. with my 
Gossip Prittle Prattle.) 1725 Bawey Erase. Collog. 35 
Don’t be a prittle prattle, nor prate apace. 

+ Prittle-pra‘ttle, v. Oi. [Reduplicated 
from PRaTTLE v.] éxfr. To chatter, prate, talk idly. 
Hence ¢ Prittle-pra‘ttling p//. a. 

1ss2 Larimer Serut., Fohkn ii, x (1584) z06b, As our 
Papistes doe, which prittle eae a whole day vppou theyr 
Beades, saying our Ladies Psalter. (1583 Prittle and prattle 
[see Paattie v. 2}.] 160a F. Harinc Anat. 4 luglers, 
Pedlers, prittle-pratling Barbers. 1611 J. Davis iu Coryat 
Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For, he as t'were his mother's 
twittle-twattle (That's Mother-tongue) the Greeke can prittle- 
prattle. [1634 Hrvwooo Xoy, King 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 9 
Welchman. Awe man, you prittle aud prattle nothing but 
leasiugs and uutruths, a 1800 Outlandish Knight xv. in 
Child Ballads 1, (1882) 59/2 Don't prittle nor prattle, my 
pretty parrot, Nor tell no tales of me.J 176-2 


PRIUS, 


Priueable, bad form of srevad/e, PROVABLE. 

|| Prius (prods), [L., nent. of prior former, 
earlier, also adv. before. See also Nist privs.] &. 
That which takes precedence; the superior, first, 
chief. b. That which is prior, esf, that which 1s 
a necessary prior condition. 

1891 H. Jones Browning 220 That final perfection which 
..is first in order of potency,—the Jrixs of all things, 1892 
E. Cairo Ess. Lit. § Philos. (1, 404 Thought is not set up 
as an absolute prius, but as the prius of experience. 


Privacy (prai‘visi). [f Private a.: see -cy.] 
The state or quality of being private, 

1. The stale or condition of being withdrawn 
from the society of others, or from public interest ; 


seclusion. 

c1450 St. Culhdert (Surtees) 611 To kepe paim in priuace. 
1606 Suaks. Tr. 4 Cru, tii, rgo atch, Of this my prinacie, 
1 haue strong reasons. Féis. But 'gainst your priuacie ‘Vhe 
reasons are more potent and heroycall. 1652 Hryzin 
Cosmogr. To Rar. A iij, Some time to spare; some privacics 
and retreats from business; some breathing fits bon the 
affairs of our Vocations. 1659 T. Pecks Parnassi Puers. 
168 Vespasian during his Privacie, Led such a Life, as was 
Exemplary. 17859 Jouxson /déer No. 51 P 1 Those that 
surround them in their domestic privacies. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A, tt. iv, Your privacy will never le disturbed. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 48 
‘The motive and end..is to guard the independence and 
privacy of their homes, 

2. £2 Private or retired places; private apart- 
ments; places of retreat. Now rave. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 1776) 343 Vt soarsaloft, 
and enters ioto tbe privacies of Nature. 1749 Frecpinc 
Tout Younes xvi, vii, Do you think yourself at Liberty to 
invade the Privacies of Women of Condition, without the 
least Decency or Notice? 1878 Lanier ocms (1884) 14 
Beautiful glooms.. Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire. 

+b. A secret place, a place of concealment. Obs. 

1686 Plot Stafordsh. 307 Having rested at Boscobel two 
days, one in the Oak; the Night in a privacy behind the 
Chimacy in one of the Chambers. 

3. Absence or avoidance of publicity or display ; 
a condition approaching to secrecy or concealment, 

1598 Suaxs. Jerry IV, 1. ve 24 Let her descend: my 
Chambers are honourable: Fie, priuacy? Fie. 1641 Wit- 
kins (fife) Mercury: or the Secret and Swift Messenger. 
Shewiog how a Man may with Privacy and Speed communi- 
cate his Thoughts to a Friend at any Distance. 1647 
Crarenoon Hist. Red.1.§ 81 The Duke.,took a resolution 
once more to make a Visit to that great Lady, which he 
believed he might do with great privacy. 1700 Penasylz, 
Archives 1. 129, 1 caused this Town to be searched but 
with soine Privacy. 1809 Wettinctonin Gurw. Desf. (1838) 
V. 167, I have also to observe that privacy is inconsistent 
with every just notion of punisbment. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xiv. LI. 403 The emaciated corpse was laid, with 
all privacy, next to the corpse of Monmouth in the chapel 
of the Tower. 1876 J, Saunoers Lion ru Path i, A 
marriage..was solemnised with strict privacy ia the chapel 
of Leigh Court, Vorkshire. 1879 R. K. Dovctas Con- 
Sucianism iti. 77 No darkness conceals from its view, aud 
no Nala eet: from its knowledge. 

+b. Keeping of a secret, reticence. Ods. 
» 3736 Ainswortn Eug.-Lat, Dict,, Privacy, or keeping of 
counsel, faciturnilas, 3. silentium, 2. 

4. A private matter, a secret; //, private or 
personal matters or relations. Now rare. 

asgt Hoasev 7rav. (Hakl. Soc.) 236 Som other privacies 
comitted to my charge had ben so whispered owt, 1649 
Mitton £tkon, vii. Wks. (1847) 293/1 What concerns it us 
to hear a husband divulge bis household privacies, extolling 
to others the virtues of his wife? x170z Ang. Theophrast. 
46 A blab, and one that shall make a privacy as public as 
a proclamation, 1759 Jonxson Aasselis xi, }f he descend 
to the privacies of life, their habitations are more com- 
modious, and their posscssions are more secure. 

+b. d/, The private parts. Ods, 

1656 Eart Mono, tr, Boccalini’s Advts, fr. Pt. xxxv, 
Plucking up her cloaths, and shewing them her privacies, 

+5. Intimacy, contidential relations. O/s. 

1638 Baker tr. Balsac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 20 At that time., 
you gave me leave to boast of your friendship, I dare not 
now use the privacie of suchtearmes, 1653 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) 11. 17 He.. observed tbat there was great in- 
timacy and privacy between that Col, and St Jobn Hender- 
son, 3683 A.D. Art Converse 42 Those that are our equals 
or have made us such by their privacy or intimate frieadship. 

6. The state of being privy to some act; =Pri- 
VITY. rare, 

1719 Younc Revenge u.1, And now I come a mutual friend 
to both, Witbout as privacy, to let you know it. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 23 July 1/2 The amendment leayes the whole 
question as to the privacy to crime alleged against Mr. Par- 
nell and bis fellow members before the Commissioa. 

|| Privado (préva-do). Obs. [Sp., private, par- 
ticular, familiar, a favourite.] Aa intimate private 
friend, a confidaat ; the favourite of a ruler. 

1584 Leicester's Comm. (1641) 49 The good Earle 
answered his Servant and deare Privado curteously. 1637 
Hevun Axlid, Lincoln. i. 20 The papers were not sent 
unto the Vicar, but to some one or other of your Privados 
about those parts. 1679 A/ist. Fetzer 3 The Friers, who 
were their Confidents, and Privadoes in the Plott. 1704 
Steere Lying Lover 1, Lat, May I desire one Favour? 
Y. Book. What can I deny thee, my Privado? 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) VI. lxxxiit. 347 He eave a 
very profligate character.. and is Mr. Lovelace’s more 
especial Jrivado, 1838 Scott F. Af, Perth xii, A courtly 
knight..and privado, as they say, to the young prince. 

? An alleged sense ‘a private soldier or inferior (non-com- 
missioned) officer’ in some recent Dicts. is founded on a 
misreading of ‘lantz prisadoes’ [in Harl. MS. 4031 If. 244). 
see LANcE-PRISADO. 
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+Pri-vancy. Ods. rare). [f. obs. F, privance 
familiarity: see -ancy,] Inlimacy: = Privacy 5. 

r6zz Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d'AUf.1. 80 A kinde 
of friendship was begun betweene them (ff any such thing 
may bee found betweene master and man ;)..it is commonly 
called by the name of Privancie or Inwardnesse. 

Privant (prai‘vant), 5d. and a. rare. [ad. L. 
privantem, pres. pple. of privdreto deprive} ta. 
sb. A privative (quality). Oss. b. ad, Indicating 
a privative opposile. 
1586 Bricur Aedanch. xii. §7 An absence of one quality 
is not..an inferring of the other: but only in privants wherof 
the one is a ineere absence, 1890 Cent. Dict., Privant, 
noting privative opposites. 

|| Privat-docent, -dozent (priva-t,dotsent). 
[Ger., a private teacher or lecturer: see PRIVATE a. 
and Docext B,J] | In German and some other 
universities: A private teacher or lecturer recog- 
nized by the university but not on the salaried staff. 

1881 J. Rak in Conéemp. Rev. pone 925 He meant to 
habilitate as a privad docent when he returned. 1892 Pall 
Alail G. 20 June 6/1 The Queen found the then privatdozent 
. busy atachemical experiment, 1899 J. Starker Christod. 
Fesus ii. 72 One of those tours de force by which the German 
Privatdovent secks to attract public atteativn. 


Private (prai'vét), @. (sd.) Also 4-6 pryvat, 
-€, 4-7 privat, 6 privit, -att, pryvatte, Sc. pre- 
vat, 6-7 privet. [ad. L. privat-zs withdrawa from 
public life, deprived of office, peculiar to oneself, 
private; as sb. a man in private life; prop. pa. pple. 
of priv-dre to bereave, deprive: see PRivE v.] 
In general, the opposite of pudlic. 

+1. ? Withdrawn or separated from the public 
body: by Wyclif applied to the orders of the 
friars. Ods. 

¢1380 Wyettr Sern. Sel. Wks. 1.67 pis asse and bir fole 
ben comen to pes pryvat ordris, but not to alle Cristene men, 
61380 — De Ecclesta v. ibid. (11. 350 Comunly bes pryvat 
prioures letten per felowes here to go out. 


2. Of a person: Not holding public office or 


official position. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) 1V. 63 A crye was made..that 
private persones [orig. private fersonz) scholde brynge 
theire goodes to the place of treasure. /ééd. 1. 91 [see 
Pay a. 4]. ¢1460 Fortescue sds. § Lim. Alon, vii. (1885) 
azs Ve lyved..in more subgeccion than doth a priuate 
person, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bs. Cont. Prayer, Ceremonics, The 
pepe ninety beeen to pryuate inenne. 
J. Stuases Gaping Gu// B vij, Whereas mariage is the moste 
important matter euen to the privatest person that hee can 
doe all bis life long. 1644 Mitron Aveop. (Arb.) 49 No 
Poet should so much as read to any privat man, what he 
had writt'n. 1712 StreLve Sect. No. 429 P8 A Woman of 
Quality ; married to a private Gentleman. 1817 J. Evans 


E-xcurs. Windsor, etc. 72 It was a most uncommon thing | 7. 


for a private man, and a commoner, to be honoured with so 
long an audience. 
the usurer who advertises himself as a private gentleman, 
Mr. Justice Hawkins grimly said that he would make him 
a a gentleman’ for some time. * . 

. Lrivate soldier: an ordiaary soldier without 
rank or distinction of any kind; also + private man. 
Cf. common soldier (COMMON a. 12 b). 

1579 Diccrs Stratiot. 152 They can doe no more than 
Privat Souldiors. 1§97 Suaxs. 2 /7er. /V, m1. ii, 177, T can- 
not put him to a priuate souldier, that is the Leader of so 
many thousands. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2629/2 We lost 
6 private Men, and bad 15 wounded. 1698 Luntow Afez. 
1, 192 Pretending..to keep the private soldiers, for they 
would no longer be called common soldiers, from running 
into greater extravagancies and disorders. 1796 Pecce 
Anonynt. (1809) 164 Application..on behalf of a private man 
tbat had deserted from an independent company just as 
they were embarking for North America. 1844 Regul. § 
Ord. Army 176 All the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
Drummers, aud Private Men, who may be at Home, are to 
be accounted for. 1898 E. J. Harpy in United Service 
Mag. Mar. 646 Another expression, which is far more 
objectionable [than the name * Tommy Atkins’], is to speak 
of a ‘common soldier’ instead of a private soldier. 

ce, Private member, a member of the House of 


Commons who is not a member of the Ministry, 
1863 H. Cox /usfit. 1. ix. 138 The portion of each sessioa 

allotted to measures promoted by private members is.. 

limited. 1883 S¢udés' Alerc. Circular 26 Sept. 862/1 It is 


_ almost hopeless fora private member to ect an opportunity 


! 


of bringing on a Bill before half-past twelve. f 

a, Private trader, one who trades on his own 
account, as distinguished from an agent of a public 
company. 
_ 1616 in W. Foster Lef?, E. fd. Co, (1901) V. 119 With the 
intelligence conceraing the private traders of Captain 
Downton's merchants. , 

te. Of a cily or town: That is not a seat of 


government. Ods. rare. 

1632 Lirncow Trav. vu. 334 This Citty..was once the 
Capitall seat of the Kingdom, though now..it is onely 
become a priuate place. 4 

3. Kept or removed from public view or kaow- 
ledge; not withia the cognizance of people gener- 
ally; concealed, secret. 

1474-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 29/2 After that dyvers of the 
Lordes and Knyghtes of the Shires were departed, by 
mervelous pryvat labour, a Bille signed by the Kyng was 
brought to the seid Commens..conteignyng an Ordynaunce 
to be made, 1593 Suans, 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 60 In this 

riuate Plot he we the first, That shall salute our rightfull 

oucraigne. 1615 Bratawatt Strappado (1878) 120 Which 
he suspecting, lay in private wait, T’o catch the knaue. 
1669 Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS, 
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1898 Vesti. Gaz. 16 Mar. 2/3 As for | 
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Comm.) I. 441 She desired..to send it over in my naine, 
because that way it would be privater. 912677 Lapy Euiz. 
Berxetey in Matton Corr. (Camden) 143 They have 
not acquainted you wth Lady Alethea’s privet wedding. 
1700 ‘Tyare.t Hist. Eng, 11. 842 He lay private, till his 
Peace was made with the King. 1726 Leon: Adésertr's 
Archit. 1. 52/1 1f the sound comes to you dead, and flat, it 
is a sign of some private (It. fxferna) infirmity. x890 
Lippincott's Mag, Jan. 13, It should be kept private for a 
tine. 

b. Private parts, the external organs of sex, the 


pudenda. 

[1634 Sia T. Hersert Trav. 41 A cloth which should 
couer those parts, made to he priuate.] 1885-8 Facce & 
Pye-Smitiu Princ. Afed. (ed. 2) 1,188 She mentioned. .that 
she had severe pain in micturition, and that her private 
parts were swollen. 


4, Ofathing: Not open to the public; restricted 


| or intended only for the use or enjoyment of par- 


ticular and privileged persons. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1x. exxix. (Add. MSS.) pe 
priuate wey longip to ny3e towne and is schort and ny3 and 
ofte y growe ae gras. 1477 Rolls of Parit. V1. 185/2 |n 
pryvat and pryvileged places. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
(Rolls) Il. 63 Quhair he wes bureit in ane prevat place. 
3613 Suaxs. ‘en. V7L7, 11, L 28 May it please you Noble 
Madam, to withdraw Into your priuate Chamber. 1638 
Braruwait Barnabees Frnd. (1818) 187 This place it is 
private. 1817 W. Secwyn Law Wist Prius (ed, 4) IL. 1242 
A person having a private way over the land of another, 
cannot, when the wzy is become impassable by the over- 
flowing of a river, justify going on the adjoining land. 
1838 Lytros tice mt, ii, A private staircase conducted into 
the gardens, 1849 Macaucav //ist. Eng. vi. V1. 142 News 
which reached him through private channels. 

th. Private ( play) house: see quot. 1891. Obs. 

@1635 Fretcnea Nice Valour iv.i, 1 hope To save my 
hundred gentlemen a-month by it; Which will he very good 
for the private house. 1637 Survey (¢it/e) The Gamester. 
As it was presented by her Majesties Servants At the private 
Ifouse in Drury-Lane. 1891 R. W. Lowe 7. Betterton iii. 
6o The Cockpit in Drury Lane..a small theatre, one of 
those which, before the Civil War, were called ‘ Private 
Houses’, In these the performances took place by candle. 
light, whereas tbe larger, or public playhouses, being partly 
open to the weather, were used only in daylight. : 

c. In many connexions private is used to dis- 
tinguish something that is not open to the public, 
or not publicly done or performed, from a thing 
of the same kind that is ‘public’, esp. when the 
normal or usual condition is that of publicity, or 
when both conditions are common. In this dis- 
tinclive use, the sense may also be 5, 6, or 7, or 
may include some notion of 3. Such are private 
assembly, function, meeting, etc.; private baptism, 
communion, education, funeral, marriage, mass ; 
vivale boarding-house, brougham, carriage, 
chapel, hotel, theatre, theatricals, etc.; see the sbs. 
Private view (e.g. of an exhibition of pictarcs or 
the like), whence private viewer, viewing. 

1560 Private mass (see Mass 38.) 3), 1581 Mutcastex 
Positions xxxix. (heading) Of priuate and publike edaca- 
tion, with their generall goods and illes, 1662 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, The Ministration of Private Baptism of Children 
in houses. 1699 Locke £duc. (ed. 4)§ 70 The Faults of a 
Privater Education. 1794 Matone Wks. Sir F. Reynolds 
in Life (1797) p. lv, Whea not engaged ..ia some publick or 
private assembly, or at the theatre. 1816 Gatt Beny. West 
s1 A private meeting of the Friends [i ¢. Quakers] was 
appointed to be holden at his father’s house. 1832 D. E. 
Wits Sir T. Lawrence L. 50 Nor did be ever take 
part in any private theatricals. 1836-9 Dickexs S54. Sos, 
Scenes xiil, Private Theatres, 1852 Times x May 8/2 
(heading) Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Private View). 
186a W. Sanpsy fist. Roy. Academy W1.239 It had.. been 
the custom toregard the apuiversary dinner as one ofa private 
nature—a gathering of the members of the Royal Academy 
and of the friends and patrons of art. /id, 240 The art- 
critics for the newspapers, etc., were admitted tothe private 
view of the exhibition. 1884 Hordd 3 Dec. 13/1 ‘There were 
no fewer than five ‘ private views’ on Saturday last. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 565/2 In all private Masses the priest must 
have at least a server to represent the body of the faitbful. 
1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. i.27 The private view day of 
the Old Water Colour came. 1897 Daily News 28 Apr. 6/6 
The galleries. .soon to be refilled by the critics, the private 
viewers, and the outside crowd. 1898 /estzm. Gaz. 28 Apr. 
5/3 On the whole the private viewing ladies have had the 
excellent taste of coming in the morning in morning dress. 

5. That belongs to, or is the property of a parti- 
cular individual; belonging to oneself, one’s own. 

rsoa2 Atkynson tr. De fmitatione 1. 221 The xxxi. 
chapiter, the loue of pryuate thynges & of mannys selfe 
letteth the perfyte goodnes of mannyssoule, 1530 Pacscn. 
321/1 Private, belongyng to a persons owne selfe, Arixat. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 127 They teache howe it 
is not lawful for the christians ..to haue any thynge priuate, 

“al things ought 10 be common. 1601 Suaks, Bu Co 
ii. 253 He hath left you all his Walkes, His priuate Arbors, 
..On this side T'yber. 1638 Junius Paint, Auctents 147 
As for private Libraries, Martiat teacheth us, That in them 
the Images of such Writers as were as - surviving, eat 
bee admitted. 1845 R. Jeu in Encycé. Metrop. (1847) te 
703/1 The divine purpose of the institution of private pro- 
perty is, in general, very inadequately represented. 1899 
Weston. Gaz, 21 Sept. 4/1 He boped it would not go forth 
from the Conference that they wanted to stamp out all 

rivate venture schools. 1904 J. T. Fownea Durhant 

‘iv, 5 His private goods were all seized by his creditors. 


b, Private house, the dwelling-honse of a private 
person, or of a person ia his private capacity ; 
with implied or expressed distinction from a public- 
house or inn, a shop or office, which are open to 


PRIVATE. 


the public on business, and, in modern use, from 
a public building or official residence. Private 
family, the family occupying a private house. 
Private man of war sce PRIVATEER sb. Private 
school, a school owned and carried on by a person or 
persons for their own profit, as opposed to a pudilic 
school, founded and carried on primarily in the 
public interest; often with mixture of other senses. 
So private schoolmaster. 

1542 in 10h Rep, Mist. AFSS. Comnt. App. v. 410 If [they] 
carry anny such wares to pryvat housses shappis or sellers 
and not to the costome housse. 1548-9 (Mar.) S& Com. 
Prayer, Contmtunion, When the holy Communion is cele- 
brate..in priuate howses. 1585 T. Wastincton tr. Nicho- 
flay's Voy. uu. xiii. 48 Buildings..aswel publike as priuat. 
1657 Eveiyn Diary 3 Aug., Dr. Wild preach'd ina private 
house in Fleete Streete. 1781 Gipson Decé. § F. xix. U1. 131 
The private houses of Antioch, and the places of public resort. 
1848 Dickens Domdcy vii, There was another private house 
besides Miss Tox's in Princess's Place. 1849 MacAvutav 
Hést. Eng. tii. (1871) 1. 144 By the Petition of Riche, it had 
been declared unlawful to quarter soldiers on private families. 
1857 Hucnes Fo Brows. iii, A private school, where he 
went when he was nine years old. /éid., Were In private 
schoolmaster. | 

ce. Privale judgement: see JUDGEMENT 7c. 

1565 T. Starteton Fortr. Faith 6 He interpreteth it 
after his owne liking and priuat iudgement, 

6. Of or pertaining to a person in a non-official 
capncity. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 286 In a priuate habit 
he visited the Markets, and hanged vp the hoorders of 
coine, 1713 BeRKetry Guardian No. 69 ? 2 The private 
letters of great men are the best pictures of their souls. 
1797 Gopwin Engutrer 1. vii. 59 A private pupil is too 
much of a man. 1801 Aled. Fru, Ve 7 Those to whom I 
have communicated the infection out of the Hospital, or 
among my private patients. 1830 Chron. in Aun. Key. 
asq/1 ‘The eldest of three sons of the grand-duke Charles. 
Frederick, by his sorganigue, or private-marriage, with 
Louisa-Caroline, countess of Hochberg. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med. ix. ag In private practice the physician is 
called at an early period of the disease. 1859 Kixcstey 
Lei#. (1878) 11. 83 Private correspondence, private conver- 
sation, private exainple may do what no legislation can do, 
1859 Sata Tx. round Clock 108 While the brass bandsmen 
at once subside into private life. 1864 (on a Presentation), 
A tribute to private worth and public usefulness. 

7. Of, pertaining or relating to, or affecting 
a person, or a small intimate body or group of 
persons apart from the general community; indi- 
vidual, personal, 

1526 Pélgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 33 Onely for theyr 
pryuate profyte. 15960 Davs tr. Séeddanc's Comin. 341, 
Certen priuate dyspleasures did growe betwixte hym & the 
Frenche kynge. 1601 Suaxs. Zul. C. uu. ii, 73 For your 
priuate satisfaction..I will let you know, 1651 Hospes 
Leviath, u, xxii, 12a He, whose private interest is to be 
debated, 1838 Tittatwatt Greece 11. xv. 260 In reality they 
had only consulted their own private ambition. 1858 Lo. St. 
Lronaros /Handy-Bk. Prop. Law iv. a2 If you employ an 
agent to sell an estate by public auction, a sale by private 
contract is not within his authority. 1883 Law Ref. 
tx Q. B. Div. 597 That the censure had been made inju. 
tiously and from motives of private malice. 

b. Private bill, act: a parliamentary bill or act 
affecting the interests of a particular individual or 
corporation only: sce Brut 54.3 3. Hence 2rivate 
Bill Office. 

1678 Buiter Hud. in. ii. 901 Who..Can..Lay Publick 
Bills aside, for Private, And make ‘em one another drive out. 
1818 Cevise Digest? (ed. a) V. 527 An estate tail, granted by 
Richard IT. to the Derby family..which by a private act 
of 4 Jac. 1. was limited to the heirs male of the family in a 
different manner from that in which it had been limited by 
the letters patent. 1844 Mav Treat, Law, etc. Pard, 302 The 
functions of Parliament in passing private bills, have always 
tetained the mixed judicial and legislative character of 
ancient times. 1830 in a Irving Ann. Our Time 30 Nov. 
{1872) 315/1 Plans for about 104 new schemes were deposited 
—y in the Private Bill Office. 1863 H. Cox /ustz?. t. ix. 
1B n order to the first reading of a private bill in the 
House of Commons, a petition for leave to bring it in is first 
presented, by being deposited at the Private Bill Office. A 
certain interval of time is required to elapse hetween the 
first and second readings, during which the bill remains in 
the custody of the Private Bill Olfice. 

+8. Peculiar to a particular person or body of 
persons, a people, etc. ; particular, special. Ods. 

1526 ‘Tinpate a Pet. i. 20 So that ye fyrst knowe this, 
that no prophesy in the scripture hath eny private interpre- 
tacton | Wycutr ech prophecie..is not maad bi propre inter- 
pretacioun; Coveap. no prophecie..is done of eny priuate 
interpretacion ; Geneva is of any priuate motion; AAenz. is 
made by priuate interpretation; 1611 is of any priuate 
interpretation.) 1 Even Decades 296 [They] haue a pri- 
uate language differyng from the Moscouites. 1559 in 
Strype Anu. Ref (1709) 1. App. viii. 20, The realm of 
Englande hath been alwaies governyd by private tawes and 
customes. 1593 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. vii. 86 Neither 
was this priuate to Timothie, but..it was vsuall in the 
Apostles times. r6gr C. Cartweicut Cert, Relig. 1. 120 

ow can any man assume to himselfe a freedome from Erring 
by the assistance of a private Spirit? 

9. By one’s self, alone; without the presence of 


any one else. - 

59a Suaks. Ront. § Ful. 1. i.144 Away from light steales 
home my -heauy Sonne, And priuate in his Chamber pennes 
himselfe. 1613 — F/en, 7/7, 1. ii. 15, 1 left him priuate, 
Full of sad ibatuhts and troubles. 1752 Foote Zasie1. 
Wks, 7% I. 8 Let us be private. ; 

+10. Intimate, confidential (zvith a person). Ods. 

1574 Hettowss Gueuara's Fam, Episi, (184) 195 The 
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Court is not but for men that be private and in favor, that 
can gather the fruit thereof. 1641 W. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
ATSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 286 The King is often very 
private with Digby and Bristow. 1648 Gace IWest /nd. 
205 A great Politician, and very familiar, private, and secret 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. a 

b. Of a conversation, communication, ete.: 
Intended only for or confined to the person or persons 
directly concerned ; confidential. 

160 Daus tr. Sterdane's Comm. 113b, The byshoppes 
hauynge priuate talke with the Quene. 1650 W. Brovai 
Sacr. Prine. (4659) 334 Private Confession is retained in the 
reformed churches. 1734 Up. Srerne Let, to Swift 25 June, 
T shall put off my defence till I have the pleasure of half 
an hour's private conversation with you. 1857 ‘lRoLLork 
Barchester 1. x\vii, He received a letter, inan official cover, 
marked ‘private’. fod. May 1 have some private con- 
versation with you? 

+11. =Privva. 4; having secret, unacknowledged, 
or confidential cognizance. Const. fo, with. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. ii, Had Eccho beene but 
private with thy faults. 1621 Quartus Argadns §& 7'. (1678) 
69 Not making any private to her flight, She quits the house, 
and steals away by night. 1742 Cervantes’ Novels, Lady 
C.. Bentiveglio 92 That Maid-servant of mine, who was 
private Jed. 1640 privie] to my Actions. 

2. Of a place: Retired, unfrequented, secluded, 

1494 Fasyan Chrov. vi. clix. 149 V@ sayd bysshoppes were 
depryned of theyr dignyties, and put into pryuate houses of 
relygyon, 166a Rav 7hovce ftin, 11. 162 We went to Shap, 
«where we saw the ruins of the abbey, very pleasantly 
situate ina private valley. 1817 J. Evans xcurs. Windsor, 
etc. 192, I searce go out of my own house, and then only to 
two or three very private places, where 1 see nobody that 
really knows anything. : i 

13. Of persons, etc.: Retiring ; retired; secluded. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. uu. i. igt S, Antony..a little 
before had professed a prinate and a solitarie life in Egypt. 
1994 Drayton fica 142 O God from You, that I could 


private be. 1630 A. JYohuson's Aingd. & Commie. 58 Vheir 
women are very private, fearefull to offend. 1759 FRANKLIN 
ss. Wks. 1840 TT. 530 Gentlemen, it is true, but so very 


private, that in the herd of gentry they are hardly to be 
found, 
all public men found himself complimented, 

+ 14. Of a person: Secretive, reticent. Ods. 

@1627 Vietcner Wife for Bonth 1. i, Vou know I am 
private as your secret wishes, Ready to fling my soul upon 
your service. 1660 Marvr.. Corr, Wks, (Grosart) I. 34 
We hope you will be private in these things, communicated 
to you out of faithfulness to your interest. 

+15. Private seal = PRIVY SEAL. Obs. 

1531 in Sed. Cases Crt. Regiests (1898) 33 To graunte vnto 
your seid Orator your most dredd wrytte of pryuatte seale 
to be dyrected vito the seid abbot. 

+16. quasi-adv. Privately, secretly. Ods. 

1sgo Greene Ord, Fur. Wks. (Grosart) XII. 195 Ne're 
had my Lord falne into these extreames, Which we will 
parley priuate to ourselves, 1659-60 Perys Diary 6 Mar., 

very body now drink the King’s health.. whereas before, 
it was very private that a man dare doit. 1704 J. TRare 
eléra-Muid \. i. 117, 1 came private, and unattended. 

17. Conth., as  rivate-humoired, spirited. 

16oa Futarcke Pandectes 58 Secreat mectinges of male- 
contents, phantasticall, and priuate hamored persons. | 1655 
J. Sergeant, Schisee Disarnt'd 19 The Doctors private. 
spirited opinion. 1895 Spectator 21 Sept. 368 Unpattiotic 
and. .private-spirited reason, 

B. sd. I. Of a person. 

+1. A private person; one who docs not hold 
any public office or position. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 291/z A Private, prinatus. 1599 Suaxs. 
Hen. V,w. i. 255 Aud what haue Kings, that Privates haue 
not too, Saue Ceremouie, saue generall Ceremonie? 1671 
Mitton Samzso# 1201, 1 was no private but a person rais‘d 
With. .command from Heav'a To free my Countrey. 

+b. The private: private people, opposed to 
the public. Obs. 

31716 Pore Let. to Fervas ag Nov, You have already done 
enough for the private; do something for the public. @ 1734 
Norts Lives (1826) LIL. a74 Who hath neither inclination 
nor temptation to court the public, or flatter the private. 

+2. An intimate, a favourite. Ods. 

160z Suaxs. Ham. ui, ii. 238 In the middle of her fauour 
- her priuates, we. [With play on sense 7.] 

3. A private soldier : see 2b above. 

1781 Justamoxo Priv. cue Lewis XV, U1. 375 This party 
-.consisted of a Colonel, four Cianeccod 360 private. 
1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 45 One officer, 
four serjeants and fifty privates of the a3rd light dragoons. 
1849 Macautay /Yist. Eng. iii. 1.294 Even the privates were 
designated as peaiemen ofthe guard. 1868 Regud. & Ord, 
Araty § 845 The Wives and Children of Non-Commissioned 
Officers and privates are entitled to medical attendance, 

II. Of things or affairs, 

+4. A private or personal matter, business, or 
interest ; 7. private affairs. Ods. 

1549 Riptey Let to Somerset in Liber Cantat, (1855) 245 
[Letters] to signifye. the privits of my hart and consciance. 
1592 Uston Corr. (Roxb.) 280, I witl no longer hold your 
Lordship with this my privatt. 1606 Waaner Ald Eng. 
xv. xcvi. 383 Phocas for his Priuats Rome the Supreme Sea 
promoted. 1611 B. Jonson Catidine ut. ii, Nor must I be 
uamindful of my private. r6ga J. Mlaasu] Argt. conc. 
Alilitia 7 When it concerns any mans private. 

- tb. Private opinion, one’s own mind or thought. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary v (1625) 145 Yet may you 
vouchsafe in your owne private to reckon mee with the 
Sreatest in willingnesse. F 

+5. A private or confidential communication. 

1595 Suaxs. Yok tv. iii. 16 The Count Meloone,.. Whose 
priuate with me of the Dolphines foue, Is much more 
generall, then these lines import. 


+6. Retirement, privacy. Qds. 


1Bg0 L, Flunt Astediog. xvii. 267 ‘The privatest of ; 


PRIVATEER. 


1601 Suaxs. 7ivel, .V. 11. iv. 100 Go off, I discard you: 
let me enioy my priuate. «@ 1639 Webster App. & Lire. 
i, | see there's nothing in such private done, But you must 
inquire after. @ 1653 G. Danie fey/Z i. 58 Perhaps I have 
To my owne Private, had reflects, as grave On my Condition. 

b. /u (ton) private: privately, not publicly; in 
private company ; in private life. 

58x Muccaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 187 Doth not that 
deserue to be liked on in private, which is thoroughly tryed 
heing showed forth in common? xg82z Staxvaurse “nets 
i (Arb.) 28 Hee waleks on prinat with noane but faythful 
Achates. 1615 G. Saxoys 7'va7, 171 Confesse they do, but 
not greatly in priuate. 1615 Rrarnwait Strappado (1578) 108 
Laugh and spare not So't be in priuate, burst uy sides with 
laughter. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life on Wilds vi, Let each 
family eat in private, 1859 G. Mervoiru A. Fevere? i, Mer 
opinion, founded on observation of him in public and private, 
was, that..his ordinary course of life would be resumed. 

7. f/. The privy or private parts. (See 2.) 

+8. = Privy sé, 3. Obs. 

1600 Hamitton Fac. Traiciise in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 
235 Voung wemen. .casting thair new barne babes in filthie 
ptluets, vthers in colpots, and in vther secret places. 

+ Pri-vate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. L. pricvat-us 
deprived, pa. pple. of Arizive: sce next.] Deprived, 
bereft, dispossessed. Commonly used as pa. pple. 
of Prive v. Obs. = PRIVATED, 

1492 Ryman Poents xx. 2 in AnAiv Stud. Neu Spr. 
LXX XIX, 188 Of her crowne priuat she is. 1g09 Bancuay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) Lx Thou shewest by euydence Thy 
selfe of Rethoryke pryuate and barayne. @isg1 Wyacl 
Absent Lover v, ML worldly felicity now am 1 private, 
And left in desart most solitarily. a1ggz Aur. Hamitton 
Catech. (1824) 16 Quha ar private the communioun of sanctis. 
1573 J. ‘vu Refut. in Cath. Tractates (8...) 22 Tt is 
easier the sone to be priuat and destitute of licht, cor the 
kirk to be ony wais obscurit. 

Private, v. [Originally and chiefly in pa. pple. 
privated prob. privaied,, £1. Arivdt-us, pa. pple. 
of frivare to deprive (PRIVE v.) + -ED): ef. prec. 
The finite parts of tbe vb. are later and rare. In 
I) @fré-vate) app. f. Privare a; in LI (praivet) 
f. Urevate sb, 3.] 

Lt 1. ¢rans. To deprive or dispossess (2 person) 
of, to cul off front something. Obs. 

c142§ Found. St. Bartholomew's (V1.T.8.) 45 Both the 
shippe of her marchauntyse And they of ther lyif are 
priuatid. 14gt Caxton Vilas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
xIvii. 89 We shall be prynated fro her gracyous syghte 
corporal, 1533 Lv, Berners Gold, BR J. ured. (1546) 
li iy b, They wolde be pryuated fro the company of so noble 
barons, 1548 Matt Chron, Rich. £17 41, Promisynge 
faythefully..that they would..be priuated of their Iyues 
and worldely felicitee, rather then to suffre Kynge Richarde 
--to rule and reigne ouer them. 

IL. +2. To keep private; to seclude. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiii, 85 The soules pryuated & 
lowe, that be descended in-to helle. 1581 Muncaster Posi- 
tions xxxin. (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp within private 
dores, though it mislike the cloistering, iu Prey the 
person. 1612 W. Parkes Curtarne-Dr. (1876) so ‘Their 
vulawfull and lustful! recreations must be priuated and 
couered with the Curtaine of Secresie. 

IIT. 3. Yo furnish (an army) with privates; ef. 
fo officer, lo Wan. Nonce-Use. 

1884 Sat. Nev. 15 Nov. 626/1 Between a league of this 
sort and an army privated by persons like the Three 
Witnesses, chaplained by Mr. Rogers, and officered by 
Mr, Wren, there ought to be a very pretty battle, which 
also may in its time figure in the Chan berkeniadl! 

Hence + Privated //. a., deprived, robbed. 

1656 S.H. Gold, Law §8 They hang not,.. but reserve their 
pee for useful service, private or publike, yet to 
give the privated satisfaction, which done, they return to 
themselves, and are their own inen again. 

Privateer (proivalies), sé. [f. Private a. + 
-EER, prob, after volunteer ; in sense 1, app. orig. 
collog. for private man of war, the name in earlier 
use. (Privateer, used in the Calendars of Statc 
Papers from 1651, does not occur in the original 
papers before ¢ 1664.) 

1646 (Oct. 29) ALS. Orders § Insiruct. (Adm. Libr.) 22 
Instruccions and_a fiat in the usuall form were this day 
signed for Capt. Wm. Davies employing of the ship the 3 
kings of dover being of aso tons and 197 guns as a private 
man of warre in her way of merchandize. 1651-a State 
Papers Dom. 1. 3a p..29 That Warrant be issued to the 
Judges of the Admiraltie to grant letters for a Private Man 
of Warr to John Mole. Jéfd. 1.131 p. 64 Commissions for 
Private Men of Warre or letters of reprezall, 1665 Cad. St. 
P. Dont. (1869) 18a Obligation. .entered into by private men- 
of-war furnished with letters of reprisal against the Dutch.] 

1. An armed vessel owned and officered by private 
persons, and holding a commission from the govern- 
ment, called ‘letters of marque’, authorizing the 
owners to use it against a hostile nation, and 
especially in the capture of merchant shipping. 
(See MARQUE 2.) 

(The first een may belong to sense 2.) 

1664 Cot. ‘T. Lyxcx in Cad State Pap., Color, (1880) 211 
The calling in of the privateers will be but a remote and 
hazardous expedient... What compliance can be expected 
from men..that have no other element but the sea, or trade 
but privateering. 1665 Perys Diary 17 Apr., How three 
Dutch privateers are taken, in one whereof Everson’s son is 
captaine. 1667 Ibid. a0 Feb, 1687 B, Ranooten Archi 
pelago 46 There are sevetal other ports and creeks, which 
are often haunted by the privateers, 1702 Royal Declar. June 
in Lond. Gaz, No. Bis/3 Her Majesty having Impowered 
the Lord High A iaicall of England to grant Letters of 
Marque, or Commissions for Privateers, 1748 Anson's Vay. 


PRIVATEER. 


ut. xiv, 279 Men of war are much better provided with all 
conveniences than privateers. 1813 Wettinctox in Gurw. 
Desf. (1839) XI. 143 The capture of a Mediterranean packet 
by an American privateer. 

2. The commander, or f/, the crew, of such a 
vessel. 

@ 1674 Crarenpon Life (1842) 1127/2 It was resolved 
(1665) that all possible encouragement should be given to 
privateers, 1687 Kayal J’roclant, 18 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2279/3 His Majesty will..grant unto such Pirat or 
Pirats, Privateer or Privateers, a full Pardon for all Piracies 
or Robberies, 1748 Anson's oy. tt. i, 120 ‘The usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers, 3850 Grote Greece 
tt. Ixv. VIET. 297 Lysander sent off the Milesian privateer 
Theopompus_to proclaim it (the victory] at Sparta, 1883 
S.C. Hause Refrospect 1.86 Privateers were little scrupu- 
lous as to what kind of victim they pounced upon. 

Jig. ga Wicked Contriv. S. Blackhead in Select. fr. 
flarl, Altse. (1793) 830 To give notice of him, that there 
was such a privateer abroad, and to obviate... the evil 
practices of so vilea man. 1698 Farqunar Love & Bottle 
1. Wks. 1392 I..13 We masks are the purest privateers | 

+3. A volunteer soldier, a free-lance, a guerilla. 

1676 I, Matra AY PAilip's War (1862) 58 Hearing many 
profane oaths nmong some of our Souldiers (namely those 
Privateers, who were also Volunteers’. 
Narrative 18 Our Horsemen with the whole body of the 
Privateers under Captain Moseley .. ran violently down 
upon them, 

A, attrib.,as privateer brig, captain, schooner, ete, 

1675 Cal. State Pap., Colon. (1893) 263 What is due to the 
Lord Admiral from the privateer captains and their com- 
panies that sail under his commission. 1695 Lutrrett 
Brief Rel, (1857) V1. 552 Their King, the nobility and gentry 
(of France], have subscribed to a new bank (which they 
call the privateer bank), designing to fitt out yearly a certain 
number of privateers to disturb ihe trade of the allies. 1943 
Burkecey & Cummins 10x. S. Seas 3 ‘The Commodore sent 
outa Privateer Sloop. 1798 Zines 28 June 2/2 A French 
privateer brig of 14 guns. 

Privateer (praivities),v. rare. [f. prec. Chiefly 
used in the vbl. sb, and ppl. adj. privatecr7ng (sce 
next): cf mountaineer, parliamenteer, ete.) tnir, 
To play the privateer, to practise privatecring. 

1691 Com mtission of Fas. 12, 29 June (Admiralty Prize Pap., 
bundle 90, P.R.O), We..give leave permit and suffer you 
..to privateer and seaze the ships of all persons whatsoever 
onely excepted [etc.]. 1696 Lutrrete Brief Red. (1857) 1V. 
fe To perswade the (Freneh] King. .to fitt out all the frigats 

¢ has, and to privateer this summer. 

Privatee‘ring, vé/. sé. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-1nG!.] The occupation or practice of a priva- 
teer. Often a¢trid., as privateering trade, practices, 

1664 [see Privateer sé. 1). 2698 C. Davenant Disc. I. 
115 ‘The Profits and Advantages they have gain’d.. by 
Privateering. 1935 J.ond. Gaz, No. 5317/1 Commissions 
for Privatcering are much demanded. 1850 Grote Greece 
n. Ivi. VIL. 1g0 To grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. 
1863 H. Cox /astit. 1. ii, 398 At the conference at Paris, 
in 1856,..it was declared that, as to those Powers..' pri- 
vateering is and remains abolished '. 

b. csp. in phr. a-privateering: sce A prep. 

wor Lutrrect Srief Rel, (1857) V. 82 Several vessells are 
fitting out..to goe a privateering with his imperial majes- 
ties commission. s N. Jersey Archives XX. g05 Vhey 
have both been a Privateering. 1851 Carcyte Sverding 
1 x. (1872) 6s That they should..sail a-privateering ‘to 
the Eastern Archipelago % 

c. fig. 

1668 Davoen Evening’s Love w. iii, When our_loves are 
veering, We'll make no words, but fall to privateering. 1673 
Marve. Reh. Transp. U1. 30 Ut is a predatory course of 
life, and indeed buta privateering upon reputation. 1890 
‘R. Botprewoon’ Afiner’s Right x. 1. 250 In all privateering 
on gold-fietds..the initiated are aware that the alliance of 
capital with labour is indispensable. 189: T. Harpy Jess 
xxii, Mr, Clare..stepped out of line, and began privateering 
about for the weed. 

Privatee'ring, jf/. a. [f. as prec, +-1NG 2] 
Following the occupation of a privateer. 

1703 C’tess Wincnetsea Pindar. Poem Hurricane 262 
The Wealth, .of diffrent Shores..destroy’d by generous 
Fight, Or Privateering Foes. 1868 Dighy's Voy. Atedit. Pref. 
(Camden) 31 The design was that of a general privateering 
voyage. . 

Privateerism. [f Privateer sb, + -18M.] 
‘ Disorderly conduct, or anything ont of man-of- 
war rules’ (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867). 

Privatee'rsman. U.S. [[. genitive of Priva- 
TEER sb. + Man sb.t Cf. dandsman, etc.] An 
officer or seaman of a privateer. 

1824 W. Ievinc 7, Trav, Il. 241 There is but a slight 
step from the privateersman to the pirate ; both fight for the 
love of plunder. 1876 Bancaorr /¥ist. U.S. V. xviii. 546 
An act which described American privateersmen as pirates. 
1883 Anierican V1. 361 He tells..of the life of a merchant 
captain and privateersman between 1775 and 1783. 

Privately (praivétli), adv. “[f. Private @.+ 
-L¥ 2.] Ina private manner, way, or capacity. 

1. Ina private capacity ; unofficially. 

isso CaowLey Efigr. 1141 (deading) Priests that vse 
theyr Tithes priuatly. ssg0 J. Smvtne in Lete, Lit, Alen 
(Camden) 64, I, beeinge pervally many yeares beeyond the 
seas. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrintage (1614) 43 Hee went pri- 
uatly to Constenttinenles and had sight of the Citie, with all 
kindnesse from the Emperour. 1877 Froupe Short Stud, 
(3883) IV, 1. iii. Fa Several. .prelates wrote privately to the 
Pope to entreat him to interfere. P 

. Withont publicity; without the particlpation, 
presence, or cognizance of the public, in private; 
in a retired or quiet manner, quietly ; secretly. 

1848 Upaut Eras, Par. Luke ui, 35 He had priuatetye 


1677 W. Hupparp | 


1890 


had testimonie geuen him of Aungels, of Elizabeth, of Simeon, 
of Anna, of y¢ Magians. 1552 44. Com. Prayer Pref., Ali 
Priestes and Deacons shalbe bounde to say dayly the Morn- 


| yngeand Euenyng prayer ithe: pavalyae openly. 1580 Keg. 


Privy Council Scot, 1, 281 Git he depairtit privatlie from 
this..place. 1621 Suaks. Wind. 7’. v. ti. 114 Shee hatb pri- 
uately, twice or thrice a day, euer since tbe death of Her- 
mione, visited that remoued House. 1611 Biste Afats. 
xxiv. 3. 1617 Moavson /¢71. 1. 210 All falling on our knees, 
«praying ¢ucry man priuately and silently to himselfe, 
1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 201 To be buried in the night 
privately. 1651 Hosses Leviath. iu. xiii. 277 1f thy Brother 
offend thee, tell it him privately. 1712 Apnison Sfect. 
No. 475 #1 She had been privately married to him above a 
Fortnight, 1804 Aled, Fru/. X11. 463 Maving been requested, 
both publicly and privately, to give my opinion of the pre- 
paration of the Lichen dsfandicus, 1853 Mrs. Carty.e 
Lett, (1883) Il. 23: Leaving [Scotland] that morning, 

rivately minded never to return. 1875 Jowett Plato I. 52 
Lysis..whispered privately in my ear, so that Menexenus 
should not hear. 5 anne en 

3. Ina manner affecting an individual ; individu- 
ally, personally. 

1860 Davs tr. Slefdane’s Cont. 18 Uf the head do ake, it 
greueth the rest of the membres, taking the same to apper- 
teine priuatly to every of them. 1568 Grartox Chron. UU. 
so He,.so louyngly spake vnto them both generally and 

riuately, that cuery man conceyued thereby great hope of 
1is J government to come. 1828 Wensrea s.v., Ie is 
not privately henefited, 

4. Comb, as privately-minded, -owned, 

1899 Daily News 26 Oct. 7/1 The mischiefs of the pri- 
vately-owned railways. 1908 Daily Chrou. 8 Aug. 2/7 
The one person who is a drag upon progress towards a 
- happier social life, is the privately-minded person. 

Pri-vateness. Now rare. [f. as pree.+ 
-NESS,] The quallty or condition of being private, 
in various senses ; privacy, the opposite of publicity; 
withdrawal from society, seclusion; ‘secrecy ; 
+ the pursuit of privateends; + the quality of being 
a private person or of living privately; + con- 
fidentia] intercourse, intimacy. 

1585-7 [see Owepness. 1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 
389 All churlish words, sbrewd answers, crabbed lookes, All 
se ale aa a spite. 1604 Bacon Apel. 

Vks. dike 1. 435 This difference in two points so main and 
material, bred 1n process of time a discontinuance of private- 
ness. 1607-12 — £ss., Great Place (Arh.) 280 Nay, retire 
men cannott when they would, .. but are impatient of 
privatenes, even in age and sicknes. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 
245 ‘lo attempt the defacing of them in an open manner, 
where our Privatenesse cannot extend. 1667 ANNE Wynp- 
aM Avne’s Conceadnt. (1681) 76 Into the highest chambers, 
where Privateness recompensed the meanness of the A\ccom- 
modation. 3676 Towerson Decaiogue 441 Differenc'd..by 
the publickness or privateness of the things. Rt AA 

Privation (proivetfen). [= Fi privation 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. privation-en a taking 
away, deprivation, n. of action from friv-dre to 
hereave, deprive: sce PRIVE.] 

1. The action of depriving or taking away; the 
fact or condition of being deprived oF or Fcut off 
from something; deprivation. Now rare. 

1340 Hamrote Px. Conse. 1806 pis may be calde..a pri- 
vacion of pe life, When it partes fra be body in strife. 1483 
Caxron Cafo Viv, A man ought to suffer for a vertuous 
friend priuacion of all worldly goodes. a1s48 Hawi 
Chron, Rich. i77 39 King Richard had bene in greate 
ieopardie either of priuacion of his realme or losse of his 
life or both. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Coronat. Solyman 15 
Necessity..constrained them to prefer..the younger, and 
to fix him in the Throne, tho to the Privation of his elder 
Brother. 1756 Burke Svdd. § Bou. vi, All peal priva- 
tions are great because they are all terrible; Vacuity, 
Darkness, Solitude, and Silence. 1803 Alan te Afoon (1804) 
47, His mind is ina state of privation from the greatest solace 
of religious hope. 1858 Lytron Nhat will he do? vu. x, 
Condemned to the painful choice between his society and 
that of nobody else, or tbat of anybody else with the rigid 
privation of his. 1897 Ad/buit's Syst. Med. 1. 130 Rickets 
may be produced artificially in animats by absolute priva- 
tion of lime. A 

b. Law. The action of depriving of office or 
position; = DEPRIVATION 2; in &. C. Ch. = Sus- 
PENSION. Now rare or Oés. 

e435 Wyntoun Crom. vit. 1701 pis Kynge Edwarde gaf 
sentens And dome of his prywacioun For his hie rebellioun, 
23539 in Archeologia XLVI. 59, 1 chardge and com- 
niaunde you undre payne of priuacion that ye [etc]. 1544 
tr. Littleton’s Tenures (1574) 116b, This warrantise is 
expired by his [the Abbot's} privasion or by his death. 
1628 Core On Lrit. 329. 1670 Brount Law Diet., Priva- 
éfou,..most commonly applied to 2 Bishop, or Rector of a 


! Churehs when by Death, or otber act, they are deprived of 


their Bishoprick or Benefice. 
See Suspension. i F . 
2. Logic. The condition of being deprived of or 
heing without some attribute formerly or properly 
possessed; the loss, or (loosely) the mere absence 
of a quality, a negative quality. 

Often called the negative or negation of the eighth 
Aristotelian category, éxetv, dadz/us, the fact of having. 
3398 Trevisa Larth. De P. KR. x.1. (Tollem. MS), Priva- 
cion of matter and forme is nou3t ellis but destruccion of all 
binge. 1555 Epen Decades 87 To gyue substance to priua- 
tion, (that is) beinge to noo beinge. 1588 Faaunce Lawicrs 
Log. 1. xi, 49b, ‘The affirmatiue is called the habite, {i.e 
habitus, éxewv) the negatiue the priuation thereof, 16a0 1’. 
Grancer Div. Logike 109 Habite signifieth disposition, 
power, and act, to which priuation is opposite. 1654 Z. 
Coxe Logrek 95 Privative Opposition, is the fighting betwixt 
habit and privation, 1685 Bovis Eng. Notion Nat, 22 This 
Death, which is said to do so many and such wonderful 
things, is neither a Substance, nor 4 Positive Entity, but 


1885 Cath. Dict., Privation. 


PRIVATIVELY. 


aimeer Privation. 1838 Emerson Address, Camb., Mass. 
Wks, (Bohn) 11, 192 Evil is merely privative, not absolute: 
it is like cold, which is the privation of heat. 

3. Want of the usual comforts, or especially ot 
some of the necessaries of life. 

1790 Catu. Granam Lett. Educ. 67 When you reflect on 
the many privations which people who cannot help thein- 
selves suffer wben any of their attendants are out of the 
way. 1838 Lyrron dice 1. vii, ‘It can be a privation only 
ta me’,,.said Maltravers. 1845 S. Austin Pe fist, 
Refiw. i. W351 A needy band of mercenaries, urged by 
hunger and privation. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. S& (1873) 
11.1. iv. 219 Prepared by penury and hard fare for the priva- 
tions of a military life. 

Privative (pri-vativ), 2. (sb.) [ad. L. priva- 
t¥v-us denoting privation, in Granz, privative, nega- 
tive, f, ppl. stem of privdre (see Prive v. and -IvE). 
So F. privatif, -ive (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Having the quality of depriving; tending to 
take away; t having power to prevent (obs. rare). 

«1600 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. vy. App. i § 26 We may add 
that negative or privative will also, whereby he withholdeth 
his graces from some, and so is said to cast them asleep 
whom he maketh not vigilant. @1639 Wotton Elect. Dk. 
Venice in Relig. (1651) 186 No one of them had voices 
enough to exclude the otber three from making a Duke: 
for to this Privative Power are required seventeen Bals at 
least. 1646 S. Botton Arraigum. Err. 283 The power of 
a Synod as I told you, is not privative, but cumulative. 
1650 R. Hotuncwoatn Lxerc, Usurfed Powers 45 Mf the 
thing sworn should become privative of, or opposite to, the 
publick good. 1895 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. (ed. 2) 3 Title.. 
is any fact Collative or Privative of a Right and Impositive 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. : : 

2. Consisting in or characterized by the taking 
away or removal of something, or by the loss or 
want of some quality or attribute normally or 
presumably present; also, in looser sense, by the 
simple absence of some quality, negative. 

(In quot. 1398, srivative is the Latin adv., after the pre- 
ceding L. fosttive in the _L. and Eng. texts, though both 
words were mistaken for English inthe printed ed. of 1495.) 

(1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. Re xix. xxxviii. (Bodl. MS.) 
Fumosite..pat declareb not pe complection of stone posi- 
tive [1495 -yf] & bi presens of odoure, but priuatiue [-yf] 
& bi absens of odoure (non positine, sed per prinationent et 
absentian).) 

1598 Bacox Sacr. Medit, xi, Ess. (Arb.) 127 They .. 
bring in against God a principle negatiue and priuatiue, 
that is a cause of not being and subsisting. 1644 Vicars 


| God in Mount 185 Remarkable mercies both by Sea and 


Land, botb privative and positive. 1651 Jer. Taytoa Serni. 
Sor Vear i. xii. 151 The eb blessings, the blessings 
of immunity, safeguard, and integrity, which we all enjoy. 
16g Baxter fnf Haft. 48 Their unbelief which was but 
negative, was now privative. a 1659 Z. Bocan in Spurgeon 
Yreas. Dav. Ps. xxiii. 1 Only privative defects disconmmend 
a thing, and not thosethat are negative. 1805 Monthly Mag. 
XX. 137 As we deprive a body of part or all of its natural 
share of fluid to produce what is called negative electricity, 
whether the Wonis privatryve clectricity would not be more 
proper? 1838 [see Paivation 2} 1866 ‘I. Haarur Peace 
thro’ Truth 309 note, We mean by it {aversion]..something 
which is not positive, but privative,—not an act, but a state. 

3. Of terms: Denoting or predicating privation, 
or (loosely) absence of a quality or attribute. 

3646 Sia ‘I. Baowne Pseud. Ep. 152 Although ghee had 
neither eyes nor sight, yet could they not be termed blinde; 
for blindenesse being a gpa terme unto sight, this 
appellation is not admittible in propriety of speech. 1656 
tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 18 ‘Uhe first distinction of 
names fs, that some are posites, or affirmative, others nega- 
tive, whicb are also called privative and indefinite. 1690 
Locke 7am. Und. n.i. § 4 All which negative or privative 
Words cannot be said..to.. signify no ]deas..but.. relate to 
positive Ideas, and signify their Absence. 18a9 Jas. Mint 
Hunt. Mind (1869) MW. xiv. 105 Privative terms are marks 
for objects, as not present or not existent, [Note by J. S. 
Mill: ‘It is usual to reserve the term Privative for names 
which signify not simple absence, hut the absence of some- 
thing usually present, or of which the presence might bave 
been ex ced] 1891 Morey Crit. Mise. Ser.1. Carlyle 
(1878) 162 ‘The addition of a crowd of privative or negative 
epithets nt discretion, _ en . 

4. Gram. Expressing privation or negation ; esp. 
applied to a particle or affix. 

1sgo Hurcutnson in Greenwood Collect. Selaund. Art. 
Divb, Know you what a is here, it is @ priuatiue. 1706 
Puituirs sv. A Privative Particle in Grammar. 1837 G. 
Puituies Syriac Grant, 116 The ticle... placed before 
adjectives assigns a privative signification to them. 1846 
Proe. Philol. Soc. Vi. 184 Bopp's theory of the Greek t 
tenses.. being formed by the addition of the particle called 
@ privative, —_ . i 4 

B. sd. A privative attribute, quality, proposi- 
tion, word, or particle. 

1§88 Fraunce Latwiers Log. 1. xi. 49h, Priuatiues they 
call those whereof one denieth onely in that subiect where- 
vnto the affirmatine agreeth by nature. 1627 Donne Sern 
v. (1640) 46 Man hath more privatives, then positives in him. 
21683 Oconan Poet, ks. (1686) 109 In them sin is but a 
meer privative of good, ‘The frailty, and defect of flesh and 
blood. 17 tx. Burgersdicius his Logie ni. xviii, 83 Of Pri- 
vatives, The one must of Necessity be in the Capacious 
Subject, the other not. As, He is blind; and therefore does 
not see. 1864 Bowen Logie vi. 152 One is merely the 
Contradictory or tbe privative of the other. 

Pri-vatively, adv. (f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 

1. Ina privative manner; by the taking away or 
absence of something ; negatively, 

1689 H. More Zenwrort, Soult. xi. $7.81 This Indifferency 
of the Matter to Motion or Rest may be understood two 
wayes: Either privatively, that is to say, That it has not any 
al or active propension to Rest, more tben to Motion, or 


PRIVATIVENESS. 


vice versd. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conipit. vi. 312 In this 
Disease. .the Stomach is affected privatively, not positively. 
3687 Norris Coll, Mise. (1699) 301 To be in pain, is not 
Privatively, but contrarily opposed to heing happy. 1707 — 
Treat. Huttility iii. 87 ‘The man who is a sinner is not only 
negatively, but privatively imperfect. 1710 Wuitpy Disc. 
tv. i. § 5 (1735) 322 The Devils. .being determined to do Evil 
in the Covaalrand that only privatively for want of Motive 
or Inducement to do otherwise. 


+2. To the deprivation or exclusion of others ; 


exclusively. Ods. 

361: Sreen Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. (1614) 57/2 The power 
of coynage then. .not being so privatively in the King, but 
borowes, bishops and earles enjoyed it. 1634 W. Tinwavt 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 267 Assuring yourself there is no 
one man in the world worthy to enjoy you privatively. . 

So Pri-vatlveness rare, the quality or condition 
of being privative. 

3668 Witkins Real Char. tt. i. § 3.28 Privativeness. 1682 
H. Mors Axnot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 211 Andiscerpibility.. 
of an Atom..from imperfection and privativeness, 3927 
Battry vol. H, Peivativeness, depriving Quality, or Faculty 
of taking away. 

+ Priva‘tor. Obs. rare—). [a. L. type *privator, 
agent-n, f. privdre: see PRIVE v.] One who or 
that which deprives or takes away. 

1630 J. Lane Con?. Sgx.’s 7. (Chaucer Soc.) 33 xote, All 
thinges demolish, as hates dire privator, In spite off (yet 
suffred hy) their creator, 

+ Prive, v. Os. Also 4 preve, Se. priwe, 
4-6 pryve. [a. F. priv-er (1307 in Godef. Comp/.), 
ad. L. priv-are to bereave, deprive, rob, deliver, 
perh, orig.to isolate, make solitary, f. Ar7v-ws single, 
individual, private, peculiar, deprived.] 

1, trans. To deprive, strip, bereave. Const. of 
also with double obj. 

13.. Evang. Nicod. 1440 in Herrig’s Archiv LUD. 418 
Pou has vs schamely schent And pryued vs of our pray. 
3340 Hamrore Pr, Conse, sro When he had done mys, Aud 
thurgh syn was prived of hlys. ¢1400 Afol. Loi/. 67 pat he 
priue himsilf power of ne and lowsing. ¢x4§0 tr. De 
Duitatione wi. xxxi, 100 Pat may..pryue_ pe bin inward 
liberte. a15q8 Hatt Chyron., Edw. 7195 By this mariage 
were kyng Edwardes .ii, sonnes declared bastardes, & in 
conclusion priued of their lifes. 1654-66 Eart Orrery 
Parthen. (1676) 182 He prives me of my hope. 

b. sfec. To strip or divest of office or dignity; 
to depose. 

£1330 R. Brunse Chrou. (1810) 73 Abbot & prioure, men 
of Religion, .. Wer priued of bar office. 1390 Gower Conf. 
ITl. 202 Leoncius Was to thempire of Rome arrived, Fro 
which he hath with strengthe prived The pietons Justinian. 
1399 Rolls of Parit, IN. 424/1 Adjugged 3owe for to be 
deposed and pryved, and in dede deposed 3owe and pryved 
gowe of the astate of Kyng. 1413 Pilger. Sow/e (Caxton 
1483) 11, i, so Vpon that condicion that I myght priuen hym 
his power. 1426 Paston Lett. 1.25 By this acceptacion of 
this bysshopriche, he hath pryved hym self of the title that 
he claymed in Bromholm. 3559 Afirr. Mag., Northumbid. 
xi, To pryue the king, and part the realme in tbre. 3634 
S. R. fe Soldier 1 ii. in Bullen O. Pi. 1. 272 To prive 
thy sonne,..Spaines heire Apparant. 

2. To take away, withdraw, cut off from. 

€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints \. (Katerine) 932, 1 dout bat sum 
cristine has now fra oure goddis priwit pe. 3382 Wycur 
Prol. i, 3 Pride and couetise of clerkis.. prfueth hem fro 
verrey vndirstondyng of holy writ. 3387 Trevisa Higdex 
(Rolls) VII. 335 Pe pope.. restored his felowes hisshoppes.. 
crosses and rynges = were to forehonde i-preved [v.~ 
ypriued, L. privatos}. ¢s400 Afol. Loll. 14 Nor pe kirk 
may not iustli priue be comyning of cristun men, nor taking 
of be sacraments, 1629 N. Caarenter Achitophel 1. (1640) 
95 Some inchanted Relicke to prive him safe from danger. 

Hence + Pri-ving v4/. sd., depriving, privation. 

¢1380 Wyetie Wks, (1880) 267 Assentynge to hem. .summe 
for drede of curs, prinynge of beneficis & selaundre & 
prisonynge & brennynge. ¢342z2 Hoccteve Learn to Die 
Fe What may profyte the lore of dyynge, Syn deeth noon 

auynge is but a prynynge? c1440 Proms, Parv. 4x4}o 
Privynge, Jrivacio, ¢1460 G. Asunv Dieta Philos. 586 
Ner in a man errynge, peine deseruing, Ner in hym that 
hathe he of goode pryuyng. 

Prive, obs. dial, ena of Zreve, PROVE. 

Privet! (privat). Also 6-7 -ett(e, 7 -ate ; 
B. 6 privy, -ie, [Instanced from 16the.: origin 
unknown; cf, the synonyms prin-print, primp, and 
prim. See Note below.] 

1, A bushy evergreen shrub, Ligestretm vulgare 
(N.O. Oleacew), a native of Europe, having elliptic- 
lanceolate smooth dark-green leaves, and clusters 
of smal] white flowers, succeeded by small shining 


black berries; much used for garden hedges. 

3543 Etvor, Ligusivum,.this tree dothe growe in watry 
laces, as wyllowes and salowes do, and bearith a blacke 
ruite lyke to an elder tree; they whiche doo take it for the 
bushe callyd Priuet, be moche deceyned. 1 TURNER 
Names of Hertes jb, Ligustrum is called in..englishe 
Prim print or priuet, though Eliote more boldely than 
lernedly, defended tbe contrary. i Lyte Dodoens vi. 
xxv. 689 Priuet isa base plante, very seldome growing vpright. 
1634-8 Brereton 7raz. (Chetham Soc.) 45 Cornowlee makes 
an hedge like privett. 2779 Mason £ng. Gard. mt. 114 
The hardy Thorn, Holly, or Box, Privet, or Pyracantb. 2842 
Tennvson Walking to Mail 48 A skin As clean and white 
as privet when it flowers. 1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands 
(1862) 132 The clustered white flowers of the Privet appear 
ahout midsummer, and are very ornamental, 

8B. 31573 Tussra Husé. (2878) 33 Set priuie or prim, Set boxe 
like him. ssg3 in Lyly’s Wes. (1902) I. 433 ‘The 3. and last 
was a Snayl mount {spiral ascent), rising to foure circles of 
greene priuie hedges. 1593 Barton Daffodils § Primroses 
3/2 The borders round about, are set with prinie sweete, 


{ 
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2. In southern U.S. = Swamp privet: see 3. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. 

3. With distinctive prefix, applied to other 
species of Ligustrum ; also, to other shrubs, chiefly 
evergrecns, in some respect resembling the true 
Prive; as Barren privet, Ahaniius Alaternus,an 
evergreen shrub of $. Europe; Calitornia, Japan, 
or Japanese privet, Ligusivum japonicum ; 
Egyptian privet, the Henna of the East, bearing 
panicles of small white sweet-scented flowers ; 
Evergreen privet, any evergreen species of the 
genus Rhamnus; Mock privet, the evergreen 
genus Puintyrea, N. O. O/eacew; Jasmine Lox; 
Swamp privet, Adelia (forestiera) acuminata, 
N.O. Oleacex, a small evergreen tree of the southern 
United States, of the same order as the Common 
Privet, and closely resembling it in general 
appearance, 

1§97 Grrarve flerbal mm. liv. 1209 Of mocke Priuct, 
t Phillyrea angustifolia. 3611 Cotcr., Alaterue, (ruitlesse, 
or harren Privet. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 603 Alaternus. 
The euer greene Priuet. 1678 Puruutes (ed. 4) s.v., There 
is also a sort called Mock.prrvet,in Latin P4idyrca. 1760 
J. Ler futrod. Bet. App. 324 Evergreen Privet, AAasaus, 
1866 7reas. Hot. 928/2 Privet, Barren, Khamnns Ala- 
fernus, —, Egyptian, Lavsonia alba. /bid. 6635/2 Henna is 
the Persian name..in England it is often cafled Egyptian 
Privet. 1868 Keg. U.S. Commissioner sigri¢. (¥869\ 197 
For, ae propagation, and ample foliage of shining deep- 
green color, there is no plant superior to the Japan privet 
(Ligustrum Yapouicum). 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard., 
Lhillyrea,.. Jasmine Box; Mock Privet. 1901 Mower /'fant 
Life Alatania (Contrib. fr. U.S, National Llerbartuiat V1.5 
667 Swamp Privet. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as privet berry, blosson, 
bush, flower, hedge, leaf; privet-like, -scented ajs.; 
+t privet-fiy, an old name of a Plume-moth, /’%ezo- 


| phorus; privet hawk (-moth), a large species of 


hawk-moth which deposits its eggs on the privet ; 
so privel-hawhk caterpillar. 

1688 R, Hotme Armoury u. 81/2 “Privet Berries grow in 
hunches, and are all iilack. 3870 Mores Larthiy Par. 1. 
1. 356 And there she stood apart,.. pale as “privet blossom is 
in June. 1650 T. Baviy /ferda Partetis 125 Vf all yonder 
regiments were but sa many “private hushes. 1872 in 
Feuillerat Revels O. Hiiz, (1908) 165 Pinkes and “privett 
flowers. 1749 J. Marrys tr. Virg., Buc u.18 The white 
privet flowers drop on the ground [orig. alba digustra 
cadunt). 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp, *Privet/ly, in natural 
history, the name of a species of fly very common on the 
shrub from whence it has its name. It is ealled the 
erinopterus. 3826 Kirsy & Sp. #atomiel. UN. xxxi. 266 
*Privet-bawkmoth (Sphinx Ligustri). 3859 W.S. Coleman 


Woodlands (1862) 133 The Privet..being the chief food of 


the caterpillar of that very beautiful insect the Privet Hawk 
Moth, rg9: *Priuie hedges {see 18). 1856 Mrs. Brownixc 
Aur. Leigh. 368 As green as any privet-hedge a bird Might 
choose to build in. 3831 Laxpor Af/se. Wks. 1846 11, 633 
‘Thro’ the pale-glimmering *privet-scented lane. 


[Wote. Privet has been suggested to be a corruption of | 


*primet,a word erroneously said in Prior's Names of Plants 
to occur in the Grete Heréal as a name of the primrose; no 
such word occurs there, Another suggestion is that Srivedd(e, 
privie, are the same as a Pad and applied to this 
shrub from its use in making hedges to cut off a private part 
of a garden, to conceal dung-heaps, etc.; hut of this there 
is no evidence. Privet or Privett occurs more than once 
asa place-name in Hampshire, and the name Pry/etes floda, 
app. in that county, is fonnd in the O.E. Chron.; but no con. 
nexion of this with the shrub is known. /revet also occurs 
in a 13th ¢. deed, where it is doubtful whether it is a proper 
name: 3256 June 8 Ancient Deed P.R.O. A. 8635, In omnibus 
mariscis qui pertinent ad villam de Farlingetone [F arlington, 
Havant, Hants]excepto. . parco et excepto coopertode preuet 
et Crofta que fuit Rogeri le Lung, que est contra portam 
curie. If we had other evidence of the name of the shrub in 
ME,, it would be tempting to render this ‘covert of privet’ 
(as is done in Cafal. Ane. Deeds 1902, LV. 338).] 

+ Privet 2, Oés. Also6 provet. (Corruption 
of provet, from F. éprouvetie, in 16th c. esprouvetie, 
{. é-, esprouver to try, search out.) A surgical 


instrnment for searching a wound ; a probe. 

3697 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. bijb/2 The 
Provet, or soundinge irone..we sounde the depthe of the 
fistle with this sounding irone. /éid. bivb/2 The Privet, 
or Needle to religate the fistles. /é¢a. 6/2 The bullet may 
he felt with the privet or searchinge iron. 

Privet, obs. form of Private. 

+ Privign. ad. L. privign-us.] A stepson. 

[3605-6 B. Jonson Masgue Hynien Wks, (1616) 927 ole, 
A Step-mother insulting on the apis of her two Prixigni, 
Bacchus and Hercules.) s654 CopRIncTon tr. Justine 
xxxvi. 426 To be constituted by the people to be the guardian 
of Antiochus, tbe privign of Demetrius. 


Privilege (pri'vilédz), s/. Forms: a, 2-4 
privi-, 4 privy-, pryve-, prevylegie. 8. 3- 
privilege; also 4-5 pryve-, 4-6 preve-, previ-, 
prevy-, privy-, pryvi-, pryvy-, 4-8 prive-, 5 
preva-, priva-, pryva-; 4 -liche, -lag, -leg, 
-legge, 4-5 -lage, 5~8 -ledge, 6 -lidge, 7 -ledg. 
[In form privilegie (only ME.), ad. L. privilégi-um 
a bill or law in favour of or against an individual ; 
later, a privilege, prerogative, {. priv-us private, 
peculiar + lex, /égem law; in form frivilege, a. F, 
privilege,-lége(12the.in Littré),ad.L. priviléginm.] 

A. Forms: a. privilegie, etc. 

a. (70s in Birch Cart, Sax, 1. 156 1c Ealdhelm brohte to 

Ine Wessexena kyncege and to Atpelrade Myrcena kynege 


PRIVILEGE, 


pas privilegia.) a1354 O. £. Chron. an, 1137 (Land MS.) 
Martin abbot..for to Kome..and beget thare prinilegies. 
41327 Sad, Consist, Courts in Pol. Songs (Camden) 157 Ant 
suggen he hath privilegie proud of the pope. ¢ 3380 Wvciir 
Sel. Wks. 1. 132 Crist apperide to bes holy wonmen, fer to 
graunt a privylegie to wommans kynde. /é¢. 11. 281 
Dignities and pryvelegies pat ben now grauntid bi be pope. 

B. privilege, etc.: see 8. 

B. Signifieation. 

lL. Rom. Antiy. A special ordinance having refer- 
ence to an individual. 

(Late in English; in Roman Law or Hist., or etymological.) 

1483 Cath, Angel, 292/1 A Priyvalege, priaideginin, Quast 
frinatus legen. 1548 Fvor Dict, Printlegiun,..a lawe 
concernyng priuate persons, also a prinate or speciall lawe, 
a priuilege. 1741 Mtppneton Cicero 1. v. 339 Lt was not 
properly a law, but what they called a privilege; or an 
aet, to inflict penalties ona particular Chizen hy name, with- 
out any previous trial, 1799 Mackintosn Stud, Law Nat. 
so note, Privilege, in Roman jurisprudence, means the 
exemption of one individual from the operation of a law. 

2. A right, advantage, or immunity granted to 
or enjoyed by a person, or a body or class of 
persons, beyond the common advantages of others ; 
an exemption in a particular case from certain 


burdens or liabilities. 

@ 3154, etc, Jee AL 1g.. Customs of Malton in Surtees 
Wise. (1888) Go And aske pe prevalezge of pe Burgage. 
1g08 Dunnar Yura Maritt U'emen 207 Hed J that plesand 
prevelege to part quhen me likit. 1526 /vler. Perf. (1531) 
42 To suche other as he hath graunted suche specyall 
preuylege. 1644 Mutton Areof. Arb.) 56 The priviledge 
and dignity of Learning. 1776 Gispon Deed. & FL xiv. Le 
407 The privileges which had exalted Italy above the rank 
of the provinces, were no longer regarded, 1844 Wiitiier 
Bridal of Pennac. Vrol. 167 Pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, 
with the privileges .. and appurtenances, 1879 Frovor 
Crsar tii, 26 A monopoly of privileges is always invidious. 

b. In extended sense: A special advantage or 
benefit; with reference to divine dispensations, 
natural advantages, gifts of fortune, etc. 

¢3230 fladé etd, 23 Pus feole privileges scheawed. ful 
sutelliche hwucche beon be meidnes & sandred hain fran 
be udre. 31340 Ayend. 15 In erpe ne ys zuo heli man pet 
moje parfitliche be-uly alle pe maneres of zenne..wyp-oute 
special priuilege of grace. c1380 {see A.J. 1754 SHERLOCK 
Dise. J, viii. 227 To be the Children of God is the ¢ st 
privilege under the Gospel. 178: Gingos Peed. ¢ / vii. 
I1f.31 The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well as 
spiritual, were confined tu the true believers. 1849 MACAULAY 
ffist. Eng. vic VW. 69 ‘To sit near hin at the theatre, and to 
hear his criticisms on a new play, was regarded as a privi- 
lege. 2862 Staxtry Few. CA, (1877) 1. xix. 370 All the greater 
Prophets claimed, and most of them enjoyed, the privilege 
of married life. r ‘ 

+c. A special distinction; a speciality. Ods. 
¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxii. (Lanrentins) 790 Vang al 
otherts als had he specialis prewylege thre. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. 1x, xxxi, (Bodl, MS.), The preuyleges of 
fe daie [Good Friday] were offringe of criste, spoillinge of 
elle, and eke ouercomynge of dee. /déd. xin. ix, Pis ryuer 
(Jordan] hab manye priuyleges for it departeb pe contrey 
of rizt beleued men fro pe contrey of mysbileued men, for 
he departep Jewry and Arabia, : 
+d. An advantage yielded, superiority, pre- 
eminence. Ods. 

igor Suaks. x /Zen. 177, 1. i, 121, J would see his heart 

out, ere the Priest Should euer get that priuiledge of me. 
e. See WATER PRIVILEGE. 

3. A privileged position; the possession of an 
advantage over others or another. 

1390 Gowra Conf. ILI. 152 Largesse it is, whos privi- 
legge Ther mai non Avarice abregge. c1qoo Desir. Troy 
140 Lest he put hym from priuelage & his place toke. 
exqso Pistild of Susan 33 (Ingilby MS.) Prestes hye 
of priuylage were praysed saune pere, 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's dust. ww. 28b, Abbaties and priories are geuen 10 
very boyes, by privilege, that is to say, by common and 
vsuall custome. ¢1386 C’ress PEMBROKE /s, LXXXIX. XV, 
From this necessity [death].. No priviledge exemptes. 1647 
CowLeyv Mistr., Bathing in River v, As in the Ocean Thou 
No priviledge dost know Above th’ impurest streams that 
thither flow. 3754 Ricuarpson Grandison IV. xx. 150 A.. 
man, who wants to assume airs of privilege, and thinks he 
has a right to be impertinent. 3861 Mitu Udit. iii. 48 
Inequalities of legal privitege between individuals or classes. 

4. The special right or immunity altaching to 
some office, rank, or station; prerogative, 

The privilege, the royal prerogative. Privilege of clergy 
= benefit of clergy: seeCLercy 6, Privilege of Parliament, 
the immunities enjoyed by either house on atliament, or by 
individua] members, as Such; as freedom depecc: freedom 
from arrest in civil matters, the power of committing persons 
to prison ; similarly of other legislative assemblies ; so privi- 
lege of peerage, 4 ‘peers. 

@ 3225 Ancr, K. 160 In onliche stude he hizet peos preo 
higeaten, priuilege of prechur, merit of martirdom, & 
meidenes mede. a@ 3340 Hampo.e Psalter xix. 6 Pat is ye 
pryuelege of criste godis sune. 1390 Gowrr aes 1, 7 The 
privilege of regalie Was sauf. ¢3480 Godstow Reg. 29 All 
these yftys kynge Stephyn by the priuilege of hys regal 
pour habe strenghyd & confermid. 1513 More Rich. f/, 

ks. 49/1 Muche of this miscbiefe..myghte hee amended, 
with greate thank of god and no breache of the Popeie. 
3588 Lamaarvr Lives. wv. xiv. 361 In all other cases. .the 
prisoner may enjoy the priuiledge of Clergie. 31643 Pro 
testation of Parit. 3 & 4 May (Long Parliament), L A. B. 
do..promise, vow, and protest, to maintain and defend.. 
the power and privileges of Parliament. 3642in Whitelocke 
Ment, (1732) 53/t The House fof Commons] was in a great 
disorder, crying aloud many of them Pogethe Privilege, 
Privilege. ‘s6qz in Clarendon Hist, Ked. av. § 157 In his 
[the King’s] ge tbrough the city, the rude pele 
crying out, Davilege of parliament, privilege o' , Parlia- 
ment’. 1642 Laup Diary 4 Jan., His Majesty went into the 


PRIVILEGE. 


Honse of Commons, and demanded the persons of [five 
tmembers]..great stir was made about this breach of the 
privileges of Parliament. 1663 Flagellum or O. C romewell 
(1672) 29 Secured from an Imprisonment by his priviledge 
as a Member. 1689 Tryal Bps. 14 3t is the Priviledge 
of the Peers of England. 1765 Buacrstoxe Com, 1. 163 
An observation, that the principal privilege of parliament 
consisted in this, that it's privileges were not certainly 
known to any but the parliament itself. 1827 Hattam 
Const, Hist. (1876) LT. xii. 23 The commons voted Skinner 
into custody for a breach of privilege. 1840 Richaapson 
Dict. Suppl._s. v., Privilege is in common speech applied 
in contradistinction to Prerogative. As the Privileges of 
the Commons, the Prerogative of the Crown, 1863 H. Cox 
Jastit. 1. ix. 204 A peeris, by the privilege of peerage, always 
exempt from such arrest, 1883 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. 
Peer, The Ilouse of Lords, on the report of a Committee 
of Privileges, held that he [Baron W ensleydale] was not 
entitled to sit and vote in parliament. ig. 1840 Loner. 
Sp. Stud. 1. i, Lava...1 think the girl extremely beautiful. 
Don C. Almost beyond the privilege of woman ! 

b. Bill of privilege, a petition of a peer demand- 
ing lo be tried by his peers. [Vit of privilege, 
a writ to deliver 2 privileged person from custody 
when arrested in a civil suit. 

1453 Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 3. 277 Gy any men 
within the seid cittie will sywe eny wryttis of privelage, 
1607 CowELL Jnterpr. s. Ve Writ, A writ of uflkdce is that 
which a priuiledged person bringeth to the court, for his 
exemption, by renson of some priniledge. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., A person belonging to the court of chancery 
cannot be Sued in any other court, certain cases excepted; 
and if he be, he many remove it by writ of privilege. 1763 
Cuercnit Author 149 Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 
And treat a Poet, like a Creditor. 

5. R.C, Ch. A special ordinance issued by the 
pope, granting exemption in the case of all such 
acts as are necessary for the purpose for which it 
is obtained ; cf. DISPENSATION 8, 

€1394 P. Pl. Crede 467 (The friars] purchaey hem pryuy- 
lege of popes at Rome. c1qoo Afol. Loll. 12 pei pat per- 
suen for indulgences, exempcouns, & prineylegs, sey how bei 
geyt nowt wip out bying. ¢1425 Lag. Coug. Zred. 90 The 
forme of thay preuyleges, as thay wer endyted yn the Court 
of Rome a latyne, ne myght I nat comly setten yn Eng- 
lyshe. 1885 Cath. Dict. 8. vy A private enactment, grant. 
ing some special henefit or favour, ngainst or outside the 
law...A privilege may be granted by word of mouth as 
well as by deed. 

b. éransf, A licence, permission. 

1715 Pore liad t. 385 Has foul reproach a privilege from 
Heaven? 

6. A grant to an individual, corporation, com- 
munity, or place, of special rights or immunities, 
sometimes to the prejudice of the general right; 
a franchise, monopoly, patent; + sfec. the sole 
right of printing or publishing a book or the like 
(formerly often signified by the Latin phr. Ca 
privilegio imprimendi solum), 

1387 ‘Teevisa AZigden (Rolls) 11. 45 (MS. a) Belinus be 
kyng .. made foure hize kyng weies i-priueleged wip al 
privilege. 1530 Royal Priv. in Palsgr. 10 ‘The Kynges 
Graces Pryvilege. ere foloweth the copy of the Kynges 
Graces pryvilege, graunted unto the anthour for the space 
of sevyn yeres...Our favorable letters of privilege. 1540 
Coveroace Confit. Standish To Rdr(r547) a ijb, The shame 
is it of all Englande, that vnder his (the king’s] prinilege 
anye erroneous, contentions, or slaunderous boke or papyre 
shalde be prynted. 1579 Expos. Terms Law 161/r Priul- 
ledges are lyberties and fraunchises graunted to an Office, 
pic: towne, or mannour, by the Queenes great charter, 
eters patentes, or acte of Parliament. 1592 Nasne P. Peni 
lesse 19 b, The Printer..wer best to get a priuiledge betimes, 
Adimprimendunt solu, 1598 in D'Israeli Cur. Lit, (1866) 
331/1 Of the antiquitie, etimologie, and priviledges of parishes 
in Englande. 1607 CoweLn Jnterpr. 5. Ve A personall 
priniledge is that, which is grannted to any person, either 
against, or beside the conrse of the common law:..A prini- 
ledge reall is that, which is graunted toa place, as to the Vni- 
wersities, that none of either may be called to Westm. hall, 
vpon any contract made within their owne precincts. 1685 
Petty Last Willin Tracts (1769) p. vii, The copper-plates 
for the maps of Ireland with the king's privilege, which I 
rate at rool. per ann. 1753 N. Toaatano Gangr. Sore 
Throat 116 The French Book was also published by Privi- 
lege of the King of France. 1890 Fiske Civ. Govt, aS. 
vi. 1g0 The charter of Maryland conferred upon Lord Balti- 
more the most extensive privileges ever bestowed by the 
British crown upon any subject. 

b. A document or deed by which this is granted. 

1818 Hautam Aid, sae I. v. 467 In the famous privilege 
of Austria granted by Frederic 1 in 1156. 

+7. The right of affording security from arrest, 
attached to certain places; the right of asylum or 
sanctuary. Ods. 

1387 Tarvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 247 Pis is he pat_3af 
prineliche and fredom (orig. Pe Ate ee, eA 
temples. 1485 Rolls of Parit. VI. 291/2 He was faine..to 
take tuition and privilledge of the Seinctuarie of Glouc’. 
1513 Morr Rich. 777, Wks. 46/r It would bee..to the.. 
hyghe eee of Godde, yf the prineledge of that holye 
place should nowe bee broken. | 1594 Suaxs. Rich. 7/7, 11. 
1. 41 God forbid We shonld infringe the holy Priniledge Of 
blessed Sanctuarie, 1648 Gace iVest nd. Table, The privi- 
ledge of a great river, called Lempa, dividing the Countrey 
of St. Salvador, and Nicaragua. (Cf. Paiviecen pé/a. c.) 
1683 Brit, Spec. 24 That the Wayes lending to the Temples, 
and the Roads of Great Cities, should have like Privdedges. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as privilege debale (sense 
4 above), leave (LEAVE sb, 1e), paper (PAPER sé, 
7d), -pass (Pass sb.2 8d), system, ticket; + privi- 
lege book, a book issued with the royal privilege ; 
privilege cab, a cab admitted to sland for hire in 


1892 


some private place (esp. a railway station) from 
which other cabs are excluded. 

1607 in Plomer Abstr. Wills Eng, Printers (1903) 42 The 
“priviledge books gniers and bindings at the price I paid 
for them. 1906 Vesta. Gaz. 3 Ang. 4/3 All are agreed.. 
that the “privilege-cab system onght to be abolished. 1896 
Datly News 22 Dec. 7/3 Many of the *privilege cabdrivers 

| ..had preferred to throw up their privilege and cast in their 

| lot with the Union of their trade. 1899 Hestm. Gaz. 
2 Sept. 4/3 It was decided in a “privilege debate in the 
House of Commons in 1830 that a solicitor in Parliamentary 
practice cannot occupy a seat in the House. 90a Ibid. 

| 12 July 2/1 She was marrying an officer, home on *privi- 
lege leave, and they had to be back in India by a given 
date. 1825 Gentl, Mag. XCV.1.6 A free person of colour 
is mow entitled to give evidence against a white, in any 
Court of Justice, npon producing his ‘privilege papers. 
1897 I’ests. Gaz. 15 Feb. 5/3 The “privilege ticket system, 
hy which the employés of every railway company were 
enabled to travel over all parts of the Kingdom, or at an 
rate over all the leading lines, at ..one-half of a single third- 
class fare for the donble journey. 

Privilege (privilédz), v. [ad. F. privitdgier 
(13th ¢. in Littré), ad, med.L. privilégi-are (1190-3 
in Hoveden), f. privilégium ; see prec.] 

1. “rans. To invest with a privilege or privileges; 
to grant a particnlar right or immunity to; to 
benefit or favour specially; to invest (a thing) 
with special honourable distinctions. 

(ax193 in Roger of Hoveden's Chron. (Rolls) Ik. 74 
Summus pontifex privilegiavit Hugonem Dunelmensem 
episcopum.] 13.. [see Prtvicecixc below]. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Pars. T.? 965 Certes it [the pater noster] is prinyleged of 
thre thynges in his dignytee, for which it is moore digne 
than any oother preyere. 1387 (see Privicece 56.6). 1483 
Cath, Augl.292/1 ‘To Privalege (4. Pryuelege), priuilegiare, 
1547 Reg. Priny Council Scot. I. 78 Oure Soverane Lady 
privelegis and grantis to thaim that thai may enter within 
thre termes, 1597 Braap Zheatre God's Fu 
374 How infamous a thing it is..to priniledge and allow 
publike places for adulteries. 1688 Bunyan Jerus, Sinner 
Saved (1886) 18 He [Christ] had a mind..to privilege the 
worst of sinners with the first offer of mercy. 1769 BLack- 
stone Conon, IV. ii 22 The law of England does in some 
cases privilege an infant, under the age of twenty-one, as to 
common misdemesnors. 1795 SouTHEY Foan of Are VL 240 
Let this woman who believes ter name May privilege her 
herald, see the fire Consume him. 1885 Pad? Aladl G, 
16 Muy 2/1 They are certainly privileged institutions, and 
if the country wants universities at all it must ‘ privilege ' 

| them, 1896 Darly News 24 Sept. 7/5 (heading) Privileged 
cabs, iérd., We do not privilege any vehicle unless it is 
a good one and the driver a steady and respectable man. 
+b. ref. To avail oneself of a privilege (in 
quot,, to take sanctuary). O4s. rare. 
j 160a Warner Ad, Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 He allured out 
of Sanctnarie his fme Neeces.. who with the Queene- 
Mother. .had of long time priniledged themselues there. 

2. To authorize, license (what is otherwise for- 
bidden or wrong); to justify, excuse. 

1592 Dantet Compl, Rosamond ci, Kings cannot privilege 
| what God forbade. 1605 Lond. Prodigal. i, His youth may 
| priniledge his wantonnesse, @ 1668 Davenant Vews fr. Plt. 
| mouth w. i, This Priviledges cowardize, to wrong trne valour. 


1769 Biackstone Come, IV. ii. 26 The law of England... 
will not suffer any man thus to privilege one crime by another 
[i. e. by pleading drunkenness} 


8. To give (a person, etc.) special freedom or 
immunily from some liability or burden to which 


others are subject ; to exempt. 
| 3542 Uoatt Evrasi. Apoph. 55h, He was exempted..or 
| printleged from bearyng almaner offices of charge. 3597-8 
| ACON ESS. Discourse (Ath.) 16 Some thinges are priniledged 
from jest, @1624 P. Lise Tivo Serz. (1619) 34 Tbongh 
women be priviledged from bearing of armes. 1778 Lapy 
M. W. Montacu Let. io C'tess Mar 10 Mar., She repre- 
sented to him.. that she was privileged from this misfortune. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 431 Representatives are privi- 
leged from arrests or mesne process. 1848 Wuarton Law 
| Lex. s.v. Barristers are privileged from arrest exndo, 
worando et redeundo, going to, coming from, and abiding 
in court..: so clergymen as to divine service. 

Hence Pri‘vileging vé/. sb.; also Pri-vileger, 
one who grants a privilege or privileges. 

13.. Cursor AT, 25044 (Cott.) Cros it beres o mani thing, O 
cristen men pe ae 1587 Harrison England 1. xii. 
te in Holinshed, King Athelstane is taken here for the 

¢ 


iefe priuileger of the towne. 

Privileged (prisvilédzd), 447. a. [f. prec. 0. 
or sb. +-ED.] Invested with or enjoying certain 
privileges or immunities. a. Of things. 

Privileged altar, in R.C. C&.: see quot. 1885. Privi- 
leged communication, in Law, (2) a communication 
whicha witness cannot be legally compelled to divulge ; (4) a 
communication made between such persons and in such 

| circumstances that it is not actionable, unless made with 

| malice. Privileged cab: see Paiviece sé. 8. Privi- 
leged debt, a debt having a prior claim to satisfaction. 
Privileged deed, in Se. Law,a deed which is valid without 
witnesses’ signatures, as 2 holograph deed... Privileged 
share, stock, preference stock: cf. quot. 1842 s.v. Par. 
FReENcEe 8. Privileged summons: see quot. 1838. 
Privileged villelnage, a form of villeinage in which the 
service was defined, as distingnished from pure villeinage. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De Propr. Rerum xvi. \xxxvii. 
(Tollem, MS.), These herhes were prenelegid, pat be liknesse 
of hem were worpi to be set in tokenynge and figure in be 
crowne and mytoure of be chef preste. :1477 Rolls of Parit. 
VI. 185/2 In pryvat and parece laces, 2588 AMarfrel. 
pist. (Arb.) 41 1n other priuile: ed English translations it 
is, And they [etc.]. 1590 Swinsvane Teslamen?ts 24 db, 
Prinileged testamentes are those, which are enriched with 
some speciall freedome or benefit, contrarie to the common 
course of Inw. Zéid. 25 Of printledged testamentes there 


udgermt. (1612) 


PRIVIMENT. 


are three sortes,..a testament made by a Souldier, a testa- 
ment made by a father amongest his children, and a testa- 
ment made for good and godly vses. 17a7-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Debt, Privileged Debi, is that which must be 
satisfied before all others; as, the king’s tax, &e. 1838 WW. 
Bett Diet. Law Scot, Dees Debts are those which 
humanity has rendered preferable on the funds of a deceased 
person, and which an executor may pay without decree; as, 
1. Sickbed and funeral expenses. .. 2, Monrnings for the 
widow fetc.]. 3. A year’s rent of the house, and servants’ 
wages since the last term, /did., Privileged Deeds. A 
legal deed requires certain statutory solemnities; but, 
from this rule, exceptions have heen made in favour of 
certain deeds and writings on grounds of necessity or 
expediency. Jdid., Privileged Suimmionses,..a class of 
summonses in which, from the nature of the cause of action, 
the ordinary ixducia..are shortened. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med. Introd. Lect. 2 note, The Meath Hospital 
became for several years n privileged hospital, 1884 S¢. 
Yames' Gaz. 22 Aug. 7/2 Guaranteed, privileged, and de- 
benture stocks were less strong than of late. 1885 Cath. Dict., 
Privileged altar, (x) An altar..by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained. (2) An altar at which Votive 
Masses may he said even on certain feasts which are donbles, 
. (3) Altars with a plenary indulgence for one soul in purga- 
tory attached to all Masses said at them for the dead. 1896 
Privileged cab [see Patvitece z. 1). 
b. Of persons. 

1435 Misyn Frre of Love 1. xxiii. 50,1 of men prinelegid 
speck, for loy of godis lnfe in to gostly songis or henenly 
sound behaldandly for to be takyn. a@ 1548 Hart Chron, 
Edw. V 10 He nether is nor can bee a sanctuarye or 
prinileged man, 1768 BLacksTose Commnt, 1i1. 33, Where 
a scholar or privileged person is one of the parties. 183 
Auson ist. Europe (1849) 1.1. § 16. 62 The descendants o} 
the freemen in one age become the privileged order in the 
next. 1888 Buacon Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1. 1 78 He was 
scarcely ever seen except by a privileged few. 

ec. Having the privilege of sanctuary attached to 


it. ? Ods. 

x6or Ylottann Pliny 1. 108 A prineledged place for all 
fugitines. 1648 Gace West Ind. xxi. 184 This River is 
privileged in this manner, that if aman commit any hainous 
crime or murther on [either] side..if hee can flie to get over 
this River, he is free as iong as hee liveth on the other side. 

+ Pri-vilegement. Ods. rare. [f. PRIVILEGE v. 
+-MENT.] The grantingof (ecclesiastical) privilege. 

¢1470 Haroine Chron. cxun. x, Thus stode this Innde.. 
Hole enterdite from all boly sacramentes, That none was 
done, without prinelegementes. 


+ Privilegiate, //. 2. and sb. Obs. rare. 


Also 7 -at. [ad. med.L. privilégial-us, pa. pple. 
of privilégiare: sce PRIVILEGE v.] a. ffl. a. 
Privileged. b. sé. A privileged person, So 


+ Privile-giate v., to privilege. 

exsss Ylaarseietp Divorce Hen, VITT (Camden) 229 The 
see apostolic of Rome .. is ever in such matters excepted 
and privilegiated. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. vii, Fivb, As 
if they had the Spirit of Infallibility, and were. .the onely 
Privilegiats not to erre. 1658 Manton Exp. Fude 3 Wks. 1871 
V. 95 None have a special and privilegiate call from heaven. 

+Privile-gious, a. Obs. vare—'. [E. L. privt- 
legi-um PRIVILEGE +-0US.] Having privilege (in 


quot., of sanctuary) ; privileged. 

1599 R. Lincue Ane, Fict. Biv, Whatsoener,.had fled to 
these prinelegions places, had ben freed from any pursuing 

anger. — ee : 

Privily (pri-vili), adv. Now arch, or literary. 
Forms as in Privy (also 4-6 priva-, preva-, 5 
pryva-, 6 Sc. preeve-, Sc. prefa-); with 3-4 
cliche, 4-5 -lich ; 4-5 siorth, -lik, -like; 4- -ly 
(4 -li, -le, 4-6 -lie). “[f. Privy a. +-Ly 2.] 

1, In a privy manner; not openly or publicly ; 
secretly, privately stealthily ; craftily. 

e129 Beket 25 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10 Priueliche heo dude 
for Gilebert Anantages manie and fele. a 7398 Cursor Mf. 
1152 (Cott) He..tok his redd al for to fle rinelik [v. 77. 

renili, previly] and latt hir be. 13.- Rule St, Benel 20 
Bruaiice man sal amoneste pam, pat tay amende pbaim. 
1386 Cavern Frankl. T. e* is brother weepe and 
wayled pryuely (v.r7. pryuyly, prinyly, prively, prively). 
€1460 Towneley Alyst. xx. 737 Wold ye thus prenaly morder 
aman? 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. it. § Preuelich he went 
hym from the kynges court. 1526 Tixpate ohn vii. 10 
‘Then went he also vppe vnto the feast, nott openly: but as 
it were prenely |Wveuir in prynei, 2612 in secret]. 1535 
Srewaat Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. x79 3it_prefalie on 30w tha 
wan the feild. 1539 Brate (Gr) A/ait. 19 He was mynded 
preuely to departe from her [Tinpate to put her awaye 
secretly, 1611 prinily]. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Come. 45 
That nothing of Luthers..be taught_priuely or openly. 
is8a Stanvuvast Aneis 1. (Arb.) 72 This Polydor..Pree- 
uvelye hy Priamns.. Too king Treicius was sent. 1688 
Evetys J/ent, 2 Dec. The Prince of Wales and greate 
trensure sent privily to Portsmouth. 1869 FREEMAN Worm. 
Cong. Il. xiii. 257 He took him aside, and told him the 
news privily and briefly. 1884 Texnyson Falcon. i. 41, 1 
left it privily At Florence, in her palace. 

+b. Closely, so as to conceal. 

c1440 Alphabet of Tales 150 He ., putt paim in small 
boystis, & selid baim privalie & gaff paim ; and pai tuke paim. 

+2. In a private station or rank. Obs. rare. 

1387 Taevisa Ligden (Rolls) HI. 139. Pan le yng. nf 
his dongter toa symple kny3t pat was prineleche i-bore. 

+Pri-viment, adv. Ods. Also 3 privee-, 4 
prive-, privie-,6 pryvy-. [ME. priveement, 2. 
OF. priveément (Rom. type *srivatamente), mod.F. 
privément, adv. f. priv€ Privy @.] = PriviLy adv. 


1, Priviment enseint: see ENCEINTE 4. ; 

aug Aner. R. 146 pi gode were pet tu hefdest idon 
prineement. Jdid. 154 Peo bet beod priniment ham one. 
€1380 St, Augustine 590 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (3878) 71 
He. .him isent To a place, to bibnd prinement. 1546 Test, 


Obs. vare—%. 


PRIVISANT. 


Eébor. (Surtees) V1. 247 Also yf dame Marie, my wif, be 
previmentincent. 1559 JVf/of G. Faylard (Somerset Ho.), 
Vf my wife be pryvyment insentid wa man childe. @16a5, 
Sia H. Fincn Law (1636) 34 A man hath issue a daughter, 
and leaueth his wife priutment inseint. 

+ Privisant, a. Obs. rare". Also 5 pryui- 
sant. (Form and meaning obscure: perh, erron.) 

e425 Eng. Cong. fret. 80 Pe crye arose, & Reymond (as 
man that eucr was formost redy) went aftyr, with one 

rinisant (Raw, MS. ipeyiionny man an hors wyth hym 
EGiraldus satellite gquodame comitatus equestré), 

Privit, obs. form of Private. 

+ Privitate. Sc. Obs. rare. [app. ad. L. type 


“privitatem : see next.] = next, 1b. 

1849 Compl. Scot. xiii. 111 Cause that the counsel of 
ingland gettis sa haisty aduertessing of the priuitate that is 
amang the lordis of scotland. 

Privity (pri-viti). Now chiefly techn. (in 
Law, etc.). Forms: 3-5 privete, -vite (also 
4-6 pre-; 3~5 -vy-, 4-5 -ve-, -va-; -too); 5-7 
privitie, 6- privity. (ME. privete, -ite, a. OF. 
privetd, privité (a 1200 in Godef.) privacy, a secret, 
etc.,ad. L, type *privitds, -alem, abstr. n. f. priv-2s 
private, peculiar: see -1Ty.] 

+1. A thing that is kept hidden or secret. a. 
A divine or heavenly mystery; a secret of nature. 
The book of privity ees the Apocalypse. Ods. 

aza2g Aner. R. 154, 1 bode me ivint pet God his derne 
runes, & his heonenliche prinitez scheawede his leoue freond, 
41300 Cursor Af, 23193 Als sais be bok in priuete Ee en OL: 
private), Pat to sant Iohn was scaud to se. 1380 Wryeur 
Wks. (1880) 309 Jon euaungelist spak..in his book of 

rinetees. 1382 — fat, xiii. 11 To jou it is youen for to 
nowe the mysterie, or priuyte, of tbe kyngdam of 
heuenes. ¢1goo Mavnorv. (Roxb,) xiv. 61 In spirit he 
was rauischt intill heuen, whare he sawe heuenly prinetez, 
1470 Bk, Quintess, 5 pis is a passyng souereyn priuytee, 
+b. A secret matter, design, purpose, or plan; 
a secret. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 7228 (Cott.) Pe wijf.. For noiper for 
Inue, dredes, ne au, Dos man his priuetes to scau. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x. 161 [He) schew till sum his premate. 
1382 Wveuir Prov. xx. 19 To hym that openeth priuetes, 
and_ goth gilendeli, and 5 eedeth abrod his lippis. 1558 
in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz, (1908) 8 marg., A Privitie to 
be amongest the officers. 1567 Gotpine Ovid's Met. vit. 
157 © trustie time of night Most faithfull unto privities. 
1625 K, Lonctr. Barclay's A rgenis 268, 1 .. did willingly scorn 
the danger which that hope and privity might afford. ; 

+. One’s private thought or counsel ; private 
business; personal affairs. Ods. 

e12ago S. Eng. Leg. I. 22/116 Whon he him schewede 

re so muche of his prinyte. age Cursor AM, 2738 (Cott.) 

ra be wil i noght helle mi priueté, 1375 Barsoua Bruce v. 
572 The king..richt towact thair cowert gais .. For till do 
thar his preuate. ¢1430 Lvpc, AZix., Poems (Percy Soc.) 
166 He is a foole, whiche to every wight ‘Iellithe his coun- 
sail and his privité. 1596 Spenser FQ. tv. ix. 1g Yet 
neither shewed to other their hearts privity. 

+2, The condition of being private; privacy, 
seclusion, retirement ; concealment, secrecy ; chiefly 
in phr. iz privity, in privacy, in private. Ods. 

@1225 Ancr. R. 146 Riht hond is god were & bosum is 
prinite. /dyd, 152 Niht, ich cleopie priuite. cx1ago 5S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 65/409, Ase Moyses opon synay was bi olde dawe 
Fourti daizes in priuete, 21300 Cursor AM. 16271 (Cott.) 
Noght als in priueti [v. x7. priuite, priuete, previte] i sai, 
Bot in yur aller sight. ¢r400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 He 
wald speke with me in priuetee betwene vs twa. 1828 Rov 
Rede me wu. (Arb.) 101 Ilappely they do it in prevete. 
ar166r Futter Worthies, Oxford. (1662) 1. 338 Being 
ambitious of Privity and Concealment. i aa 

+3. Private or secret fellowship; intimacy, 
familiarity. Ods. 

a1240 Ureisun in Cott, Hont. 185 Ich nahbe no mong, 
ne felawscipe, ne prinete, wib be world. 1390 Gower Conf, 
I]1. 289 The question. .toucheth al the privete Betwen thin 
oghne child and thee. a@14q50 Ani. de la Tour (1906) 119 
And bare hem more fauour and priuete thanne vnto her 
owne frendes. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 37 The pryuete 
and promesse that he had wyth vyenne. 

4. The private parts. Chiefly in J/ Now rare. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints ii, (Paul) 712 Ay as men war hyr 
scherand Pai prewetes. ¢1386 Cuaucen Afonk's T. 724 
His Mantel ouer hise hypes caste he For no man sholde 
seen his priuetee. e2qs0 Cov. Styst, it, (Shaks. Soc.) 27 
Oure pore prevytés ffor to hede, Summe ffygge-levys fayn 
wolde 1 fynde. 1ssg W. Watarman Fardle Factions 1. iv. 
41, The moste part of them..go naked; couering their 
pines with shiepes tayles. 1713 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 

¥.217 One Hand she holds up, namely y€ right one, the left 
upon her Privities. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 
405 The inflammations that are stated to have fallen upon 
the privities. fransf. 16041. M. Black Be in Middleton's 
Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 24 The bare privities of the stone-walls 
were hid with two pieces of painted cloth. 2 ue 

5. The fact of being privy to something ; partici- 
pation in the knowledge of something private or 
secret, usually implying concurrence or consent; 
private knowledge or cognizance. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 103 And by the Empe- 
tours priuitie, moue a reconciliation & to treate with hym of 
fyue thynges. 1587 Freminc Contn, Holinshed WN. 1374/1 

€ idersiood matters were determined in France Sire 
his prinitie. «1693 Lp. Drtamer Was, (1694) 75 That 
which makes a Man guilty of Treason or any other Crime 
is his Privity or Consent to it, 1790 Patey Hore Paul. i2 
Without any direct privity or communication with each 
Other, 1850 Mzatvace Row, Lorp. (1865) L. iii. 113 Antonius 
was suspected of privity to their designs. 1877 T. D, 
Wootsev Pol, Science § 114. 1. 358 Mere privity..without 
active concurrence in some offences is a crime. 


Vor, VII. 


| 


1393 


6. Law. Any relation betwcen two parties re 
cognized by law, e.g. that of blood, covenant, 
tenure, lease, service, ctc.; mutual interest in any 
transaction or thing, 

1§23 Fitzners. Surv. 25 Bytwene the lorde and hym that 
dyed there was no maner of priuyte of bargayn or cony- 
naunt, 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng, 1 xlix. (1638) 154 
Though the Law for the privity of blood that is between 
them suffer him to have a disadvantage. 1544 tr. Little. 
ton's Tenures (1574) 106 The release shalbe voide, for this 
that there no priuity was betwene nie & the tenant for terme 
of yeres. 1670 Brount Law Dyct.s. v., If there be a Lord 
and Tenant, and the Tenant holds of the Lord by certain 
services, there is a privity between them in respect of the 
tenure. 1766 Buackstone Coma, V1. xx. 325 In both these 
cases there must be a privity of estate between the relessor 
and relessee. 1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) V. 185 The privity 
must be both in blood and estate, for privity in blood only 
will not be sufficient [to make a fine bar an estate tail}, 
1844 Witutams Meal Prof, (1877) 407 Between hint [the 
lessor] and the underlessee, no privity is said to exist. 

7. Comb,, as + privity-walk, a private walk. 

1600 Look About Vou xxviii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIM. 471 
My lady gentlewoman is even here in her privity-walk. 


Privy (privi), a., sd. (adv.) arch. or techn. (in 
Law, cte.). Forms: 3- pri-, 4-6 pry-, pre-; 
3-6 (7) -vo (4 Sc. -we); 4 -vei, -voie, 4-5 -vee, 
vay (5 Sc. -way), 4-6 -vey, -veye (5 -vey3e, 


Se. -wey), 5-7 -vie; 4- privy (4 previ, 4-6 


pry-, prevy; 5 ae prewy, 5-6 prova; 6 pri-, 
pre-, pryvye ; 7 privi). lee prive, privy, ete., 
a. F. privé (rath cin Littré) private, tame ; as sb. 
in OF. a familiar friend, a private place:—L. 
privatus ; see PrrvaTr, a later doublet of the same 
word, directly from I..; but in sense-development 
the two words do not mn parallel.] 

A. ad). 

I, +1. That is of one’s own private circle or 
companionship ; intimate, familiar; = PrivatE a. 
10. In later quots, with admixture of sense 4. Oés. 

21225 Aucy, X. 168 Hwni 3e habbed pene world ivlowen 
pet is, uorte beon priue mid ure Louerde. c1290 5S. Hug. 
Leg. I. oe Sire porfirie, pat was hire priue kny3t. 
1303 R. Baunne Hand. Synne 467 Pey bat beyn with god 
pryne. 313.. 4. #. Adit, 2, iB 1748 As to be prynce 
pryuyest prened pe prydde. 1375 Barsoun Aruce 1x. 22 
Sum of his preue men. 1450 fupeachm. Dk. Suffolk vi. 
(Rolls of Parlt. V. 179/1), ‘he setd Duke. .seid.cthat he 
-coude remeve fro the seid Frenssh Kyng the pryvyest 
man of his Counseill, yfhe wold. 1485 Caxton Paris § 17. 4 
Hyr damoysel and Wwe felowe. 1535 Cranmer in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. I. 66 Servant unto the Cardinall..& 
more privy with him of all Secrets than any other about him. 
1644 Minton Ydgntr. Bucer xxxvii, Wks. 1851 IV. 327 If 
she be privie with those that plol against the State. a 1645 
Featcy in Fuller Abe? Rediv., Fewel (1867) 1. 358 Zuinglius, 
Peter Martyr,.. Lavater, Gesner, and other privy pastors of 
the Reformed churches beyond the seas. 

+b. Of an animal; Familiar with man; domes- 


ticated, tame. Ods, rare. 

1340 Alyend. 230 Pe priue cat bezengh ofte his scin. c¢1q10 
Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) vi, Nor neuer shall he be 
so pryue.. but he shall loke hider and peder forto looke if 
he may doo any harme. 14az tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, 
Priv, 212 Pryue and tame asa culuere, 

+, Sexually intimate. Ods. rare}. 

etgoo Rou, Rose 5964 So dyvers and so many ther be 
That with my modir [Venus] have be privee, . 

+2. Of or pertaining exclusively to a particular 
person or persons; one’s own; = PRIVATE @. 5; of 
an attendant, etc., personal. Oés. exc. in Privy 
CHAMBER, COUNCIL, COUNSELLOR, SEAL. 

21300 Cursor Af, 10432 Sco had a maiden hight vtaine, 
Pat was hir priue [v.». preue] chambur-laine. ¢ 1305 57, 
Dunstan 60 in E, Ey P. (1862) 36 Seint Dunstan..nolde bi 
his wille no tyme idel beo A prinei smybbe bi his celle he 
gan him biseo. 13.. A. Adis. 4497 (Bodl. MS.) Weleaway 
& allas For Archelaus, and Salome, And for his ober pryue 
meignee. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 274 Whan he 
[Prester John] hath no werre, but rideth witha pryny meynee. 


1 Act Eléz. ¢.2 (Act of Uniformity) Either in Com- 
mon Churches Sethe Sbaperiles or Oratories. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr, Nieholay's Voy. wt. x. 90 Ordained for the 


priny kitchin of the great Lord, & the other for the common 
sort. 1647 Litty Ch Astrol, cxy. 561 Neither very much 
augmenting his prive fortune, or. .diminishing hisPatrimony. 
1670 L. Stuctev Gosfet-Glass x. 86 We would count it a 
favour, ifa Prince would give us a privy Key, to come to 
him when we please. 1694 Motreux Radelais ww. Ixiii. 
(1737) 260 The King..took him into his Privy-garden, 
+b. Peculiar to or characteristic of an individual 

orarace, Of language: idiomatic. Oéds. rare. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zesé, Love Prol. (Skeat) 1. 32 The vnder- 
standyng of Englishmen woll not stretche to the priuye 
termes in Frenche, what so euer wee bosten of straunge 
langage. /drd. 11. ix. I. 33, I canne it not otherwise nempne, 
for wanting of priuie wordes. 16g0 Futcea Prsgah ww. vii. 
128 What art thee Priests did use, to keep np the breed, 
and preserve succession of Cattell with such yrwpicnara 
or privy marks, I list not to enquire. 

+3. Of or pertaining to a person in his private 
or personal capacity; not public or official; = 
PRIVATE a. 6. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. gt pey goop to Grine [1432— 
o private) offis [or7g. officia privata adeunt] and to comyn 
feestes, hut bey techip besiliche here children to ride and to 
schete, 1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 328 Before the pre- 
face, the preste sayeth preny prayers é hymselfe.  ¢ 1532 
Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Padsgr. 1044 Her Grace beynge 
with a priuy family in the parke of Theukesbery. 1567 in 
Churchyard’s Chippes (1817) 174 Her previe letters written 


PRIVY. : 


halelie with her awn hand, and sent by her to James, earl 
Bothwell. 

4, Parlicipating in the knowledge of something 
secret or private; in the secret ; privately cognizant 
or aware; inlimately acquainted with or accessory 
to some sccret transactions; =: PRIVATE @. 11, 


Const. fo, tof, or + with clause. 

1390 Gower Conf. I]. 282 Which art prive to tho doinges, 
¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 1862 And also pat preneyse of his 
conselle bo was. 1484 Surtees Afise. (1888) 42 Ne noon of 
theim wer nevere prevey to ye sealing of ye forsaid forged 
and untrue fester al 1537 STARKEY in Strype Ecc. 
Afent, (1721) L. App. Ixxxi, 194 Few among al your lovers 
and friends, which are privy of your judgment. 1548 Upatt, 
ete. Zrasm. Par. Pref. 18 Being ferther prinie to myne 
owne ynwurthynes. 1560 Daus tr, Slefdane's Comm, 118 
The Maior makynge his frendes priuie what he would doc, 
1573 Stow Ayn. (1605) 776 It is necessarie to consider what 
persons we shall first make priuy of this politike conclusion. 
1596 J.Suvruin Lett. Lit. Ven (Camden) 94, I did. .make 
her Majestic privy to the whole state of Spayne. 1787 
Jrrrerson Writ. (1859) IL. 134 ‘Those who may have sitp- 
posed me privy to this proposition. a 1862 Buckie Cretliz. 
(1869) TIN. iv. arr The clergy believed that they alone were 
privy to the counsels of the Almighty. 

b. Possessing esoteric knowledge of; versed 
or skilled (in some subject). Ods. rare. 

1390 Gower Conf. TIL. 88 To this science [theology] 
ben prive The clerkes of divinite. 1433 Rolls of Parit. it, 
449/2 Brocours aliens, yat been nowe so prive and expert 
of merchandises. 

II. 5. Withdrawn from public sight, know- 
ledge, or use; kept secret or concealed; hidden; 
secluded. arch, , Of material things. 

crago St. Brendan 23 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 220 To wende 
in-to a prine stude and stille, Pare he mizte beo al one to 
a-serui godes wille. a 1300 Cursor A. 16920 Pai..grofe 
paim thre [crosses] for cristen men, wit-in a priue sted, 
1382 Wyetir fsa. xiv. 3, 1 shal 3yuen to thee..the priue 
thingus of priuytees, chat thou wite. ¢ 1440 /fonyidon 
1855 In at a preny posterne gate, By night she stale. 1470- 
85 Matorv Arthur t. xiv. 53, 1 wold that kynge Ban and 
kynge Bors. . were put in 1 wood here besyde in an embusshe- 
ment and kepe them preuy. 1525 Lo. Berneas Fro/ss. IT. 
exxxiii. 373 Go thou the moost preuyest wayes thou cunste 
(thou knowest all the preuy wayes of the countrey). 1526 
Tixoare Luke xi. 33 Noo inan lighteth a eandell and 

utteth it ina preve place. 1598 Barret Theor. Warresv. 
1,128 Round ahout the ditch there should be another like 
vault or pritie way. 1613 Puarcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 194 
He gceth to stoole in some priuie place. 1719 D'Urriy 
Pills VV. 140 The Place did begin to grow privy, 1855 | 
Tuackerav WVeweomes xxxix, A poet must retire to privy 
places and meditate his rhymes in secret. 

Comb. 41593 Martowe Ovia’s Eleg.u. xiv, And theirown 
privy-weapon’d hands destroy them. 

b. Of immaterial things. (Often opposed to 
apert, pert: sec APERT @.1, PERT a. 3.) 

¢1300 Beket 290 And to al his privei consail Seint Thomas 
he nom. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 2410 Ne swa prive es 
nathyng pat touches man, Pat sal noght be knawen pan. 
ps nHaucer ff. Fame u. 20g What so euer..Is spoken 
either prevy or aperte. ¢1400 Afol, Lol, 33 Hauing be 
priuey witt of be feib in a pure consciens. ¢1450 Merlin 
47, | knowe alle the prevy wordes that haue ben be-twene 
hem two. 1s12 Act 4 Hen. VIII, ¢. 20 Preamble, John 
Tayler. having pryve knowlege of the commyng of your 
seid Beseecher. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Anszw, Osor. 
269 b, Nor ever obliged themselves by any promise privy 
or aperte, that they would accomplishe the same. 1660 in 
J. Simon Ess. /rish Coins (1749) 125 Tokens..with a privy 
marke..in order to discover lhe counterfeiting of any such 
like tokens, : 

6. Acting or donc in sccret or by stealth; secret, 
clandestine, furtive, surreptitions, sly. (Often op- 


posed to apert, pert: arch. 

1300 Cursor Mf, 7234 Als traitur dern and priue theif. 
fbrd.11852 To be barnage tit he sent, To maka Ps parle- 
ment, ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 94 (Camb. MS.) Vif 
he bea preney a is I-hidd and reioyseth hym to Rauysse 
hy whiles pou shalt seyn hyn. 1433 Wot/s of Parit. LV. 
447/1 By murdererys, and priveroberyes, 1535 CovrroaLr 
celus. v.14 He that is a preuy accuser of other men, shalbe 
hated envyed and confounded. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, 
fr ayer, Litany, From all sedicion and priuye conspiracie.. 
Good lorde deliuer us. 1g60 Daus tr. Sée¢dane's Comun. 
169 The Turke.. by priuie espiall, knewe the determination 
of the Senate longe before. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AT. (1684) 
M1. 4/1 A certain Image of the Virgin so artificially wrought, 
that the Friars by privy gins made it to stir, and to make 
gestures. 1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poesie ut. xvii. (Arb.) 
aor When ye giue a mocke vider smooth and lowly wordes 
the Grech call it (chartentisus) we may call it the priuy 
nippe, or a_myld and appeasing mockery, 1637 Mitton 
Lytidas 128 Besides what the grim Woolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, 1864 Swinsuane Afalanta 1636 Fallen 
by war Or by the nets and knives of privy death, '. 

+7. Of which the presence or existence is not 
known or not recognized ; that is not outwardly 
evident; of which no indication is visible; bidden. 

ats48 Hart Chron., Edw, IV 192h, Whether it wer for 
@ prinie sickenes, or an open impediment,..this_mocion 
vanished, 1§63 B. Goocr Aglogs, etc. (Arh.) 83 To shun 
The priny lurkyng hookes. 1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse (Arh) 
38 The Marriner is more indaungered by prinie shelues, 
then knowen Rockes, 1654 Trapr Com. Ps. xi. 2 The 

rivie armour of proof, that the Saints have ahout their 
reasts. 


TIT. In specific collocations with sbs. 
8. Privy evil (Falconry), a disease of the hawk : 
see quot. Privy tithe, the ‘small’ or vicarial 
tithe. Privy vordict, a verdict given to the 


judge out of court. a ly 
: 1688 R. Hotmg Armoury u, 238/1 (Diseases ot sali 


PRIVY. 


The *Privy, or hidden Evil, is a glottonous Stomack, a 
greediness in eating, and devouring. 1530 Profer Dya- 
loge in Roy Rede me, etc. (Arh.) 138 Payenre of tythes 
open and *preny. 1765 Buackstone Comm, I. xi. 388 A 
particular share of the tithes..called *privy, small, or 
vicarial, tithes. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt, 227 b, After they he 
agreed they may,..if the Court be risen, gine a “priuie 
verdict before any of the Judges. ; 

+b. Privy coat, a coat of mail worn nader the 


ordinary dress. Ods. 

1g3a Will of F. Baynham (Somerset Ho.), A pryvye coat. 
1538 J Beaumont in Lett, Suppress. Alonasterics (Camden) 
252, I have secret warnyng by one off hys counsell to weyre 
a prevy cote. 1999 Bacon Leé.in Spalding Live 4 Lett, 
(862) I1. 161, 1 have the privy coat of a good conscience, 
@1649 Weaster Cure for Cuckold s1.i, 1 wear a privy coat. 

te. Privy house (also 5 privehouse) = B. 3. 
So + privy stool, a close-stool. Ods. 

¢1460 J. Russecn B&. Nurture 931 Se pe privehonse for 
esement be fayre, soote, & clene. 1528 / est. Hdor, (Surtees) 
V, 254 In his owne chambre..A prevey stole, itijd. 1660 
Wooo £i% \O. 11. S.) I. 388 A common privy house belong. 
ing to Peckwater Quadrangle. 1679 /6fd. 30 Jan. I. 435 
He throw’d it in the privy honse. 

a. Privy members, privy parts, the external 
organs of sex; the private parts. Ods. or arch. 

So forinerly privy chose (of a female), sds, etc. 

97 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11731 Hii ne bileuede nou3t pis, 
Pat (hjis prine membres hii ne corne of iwis, 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) VI. 475 Here body..al i-roted..ont-take be 
thomhe and here wombe wip pe prive chose bynepe. 1398 
— Barth. De P. RK. t. xxiit. (1495) ej/t To assaye the puls 
..it were vnsemely & shamly to vnhele be preay lymmes. 
dbid. v. x\viii. (Bod). MS.), The preney stones of foules bene 
smale after be tyme pat is yordeyned to ham to gendre. 
Tbid, xvi xevi, Pe female ape is like to a womman in be 
priny chose. 148% Aod/s of Parit. V1. 221/2 That no maner 
of persone..were..any Gowne or Cloke, but if it be of such 
jengh, as hit..shall cover his prevey membres and buttokks 
1556 W. ‘Towason in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) ror They goe all 
naked except some thing before their priuie partes, which 
is like a clont. 1563-87 Foxe A. & JL, (1596) 89/2 Then in 
his privie yard had a sharpe reed thrnst in with horrible 
paine, 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1658) 500 Of a Dog... 
the gnt of the privy place sodden in Oyl, is a very good 
and soveraign remedy. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 140 £.C. J. 
-. Your Privy-members shall be ent off, and your Bowels 
taken out and bnrnt hefore yonr face. 


9. Privy purse. a. The allowance from the 
public revenue for the private expenses of the 
monarch. b. Short for Aeeper of the Privy Purse, 
an officer of the royal honsehold charged with the 


payinent of the private expenses of the sovereign. 
1664 Perys Diary 15 Dec., When the King wonld have 
hin to be Privy Purse. 1765 Brackstone Com. 1. viii. 
332 The king's private expences, or privy purse; and 
other very numerous outgoings, as secret service money, 
pensions, and other bounties. 1837 Penuy Cyed. VIL. 2245/1 
‘The civil Jist. amounted, during the reign of William III, 
. to the annual sum of about 680,000/, Out of this sum 
were paid the expenses of the royal honsehold, of the privy 
purse [ete.}. 1848 W. H. Keury tr. £. Blaac’s Flist. Ten 
Y. 1. 292 He (Lonis Philippe] placed at Lafayette’s disposal 
a hundred thousand francs ont of the privy purse to aid the 
enterprises of the Spanish revolntionists, 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, i, Maces, or petty-hags, nr privy-purses..all 
eG 1908 Whitaker’s Alinanack 85 His Majesty's 
onsehold... Keeper of His Majesty's Privy Purse, 


10. Privy signet: sce SIGNET. 
See also Privy cHAMBER, PRIVY couNcIL, Privy 
COUNSELLOR, PRIVY SEAL. 
B. sé, [Absolute or clliptical uses of the adj, 
Cf. OF. privé, privée, in various subst. uses.] 
I. Of persons. 
+1. An intimate, confidential, or trusted friend 


or couasellor; a confidant, an intimate. Cf. A. 1. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8647 He nom on of is priues pat 
het water tirel. a@1300 Cursor M. 8342 For-pi bir enterd 
bersabe Pe qnen, his spuse, and his prine. 1377 Lana. 
P. Pl B. 1.177 Paulynes pryues for pleyntes in be con- 
sistorie, Shul serue eas 1380 Sir Ferumb, 2480 Pe 
kyng of Comble, Sir Sortybraunt & othre of his pryucez, 
¢1450 Merlin 377 That he wolde.. be oon of his privees. 

2, Law, One who isa partaker or has any part 
or interest ia any action, matter, or thing: including 
the parties entering into a contract, and also any 
one that is bonad or has an interest under a con- 
tract or conveyance to which he himself is not a 
party. Cf A.6. Opposed to StrancEr. 

[1292 Bartron 11. vi. §15 Pur ceo ge ceste assise ne tient 
poynt lu par entre privez del sannc. (#7, Whereas this assize 
does not lie between privies of blood.) 33a1-2 Rods of 
Parlt. \. 411/2 Lesquexs demornnt & sonnt aloynes par tes 
prives a la talye.) 1483 def a Rich. I//, c. 7 §3 The seid 
fyne to be fynall ende, and conclude aswell” prives as 
estraunges to the same. 1579 Expos. Terms Law 159 b/2 
Priuic..wher a lease is made to bolde at will, for yeres, for 
life, or a feffement in fee. because of thys that hath passed 
betweene these parties, they are called prinies, in respect of 
stranngers betwene whom no such dealings, or conueiances 
hath ben. /d/d. 160/1 Prinies are in diners sorts, as namely 
prinies in estate, prinies in deede, prinies in law, prinies in 
right, and priuies in bloode. 1607 Cowzit Juterpr., Priute 
. Signifieth .. him that is partaker, or hath an interest in 
any action, or thing: as, prinies of bloud..be those that 
he linked in consangninitie, Ewuery heire in tayle is 
priuy to recouer the Jand intayled. 1766 BLacksrone 
Comm, II. xxi. 355 Privies to a fine are such as are any 
way related to the parties who levy the fine, and claim 
under them hy gey risa of blood or other right of repre. 
sentation. 1818 CoLeBRooKEe Obligations 22g His repre- 
sentatives and universal successors, or privies in blood, as 
heirs, and privies in representation, as executors and ad- 


1894 


ministrators, may at the death of a person of non-sane 
memory avoid his deeds. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 
08 Privies in hlood, as the heir; privies in estate, us the 
eoffce, lessee, &c.5 privies in law, as lord by escheat, tenant 
by the enrtesy, tenants in dower, and others that come in 
by act of Jaw, or in the Jost; shall be bonnd, and take 
advantage of estoppels, 1882 Sweet Law Dict. s.v., In the 
taw of fines, the heirs and successors of the parties to a fine 
were said to be privies to it,and were bound by it as if they 
had been parties, as opposed to strangers, that is, persons 
who were neither parties nor privies, 


tb. One who participates in the knowledge of 
something private or secret; aconfidant; one privy 


toa plot or crime: see A. 4. Ods. 
@3s48 Watt Chron., f/en. Vf 164 b, The citezens glad of 
his commynge, made not the French capitayns, which had 


the gonernaunee of the towne, either parties or priuies of | 


their entent. Y 1g. 1 
94 Muinperners are not to be paushed as Principals, unless 
they be parties or privies to the failing of the Principal. 
te. One who belongs to a country or place; a 
native or denizen, as opposed to a stranger or 


foreigner, Obs. 

1565 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Ree. Oxford (1880) 312 
Right ye shall doe to every person as well to ye stranger 
as to ye pryvye. 164: W. Haxewtn Libertice of Subject 
ror (tr, Act 2 sive JIT, c 9) All Merchants, Strangers and 
Privies [fons sarchantz aliens & priveez], May goe and 
come with their merchandizes into England after the tenure 
of the Great Charter. 

II. Of things. 
3. A private place of ease, a latrine, a necessary : 


see A. 8c. 

1375 Barsova Sruce v. 556 The king had in custum ay 
Yor to riss airly enirilk day, And pas weill fer fra his men3e, 
Quhen he vald pas tu the prene, ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 


273 Whanne he sittip at priuy he schal not streyne him-silf 


1423 Coventry Leet Bk. 59 Allso pai orden pat.. 
1530 
Nottingham Ree WU. 364 A prevye comyng ont of the 
Kynges Jayle in to the hie-wey, vnto the grett noysance of 
alle the inhabytantes. 16g0 IloweLn Giragi's Kev. Maples 
1. (1664) 104 They priced into the very privies and jakes. 
1704 Swirt Avech. Operat. Spirit § 2 Mise. (1711) 303 As 
fa Traveller should go about to describe a Palace, when 


to harde. 
all be pryves & swynesties peron be done away. 


he had seen nothing bunt the Privy. 1869 E, A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 107 The clearing out of a privy pro- 
duced in twenty-three children violent vomiting. 
attrib. ayers Aucr. R. 276 Ne berest tn two purtes, ase 
panh hit weren two prine purles? 1483 Cath. Angl. 292/1 
A Pryvay scowrare, .cloacarius, 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med, 
11. 413 ‘The bad privy accommodation, 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases xi. 194 A peculiar mawkish, privy odour. 
+4. Short for privy member (see A. 8 d). rare. 
€1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh.83 pys ys be Teas 
medicyne, his properte y's to efforce be pryne, and namly be 
pryncypales. y : 5 ‘ 
+5. ‘That which is secret, sccrecy; ia phr. 7 
privy, in secret, in private, coverlly. /# privy 
or apert, in privy or in plain, covertly or openly. 
1388 Wyeur Jfaét. vi. 18 pi fadir pat seep in privye shal 
es to bee. 1390 Gowea Conf. 1. 182 Alle tho that hadden 
« Or in apert or in prive Of conseil to the mariage, Sche 
slowh hem. 1460 Rolls of Parlt, V. 378/2 Directely or 
indirectely, in prive or appert. 1535 StewaaT Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) IY, 173 To grant him self in Britane to remane, 
Quhair plesis 3ow in previe or in plane. 1567 Satir. Pocus 
Reform, vii. 3 Twa leirnit men in prinie 1 hard talk. 1569 
Reg. Privy dewcati Scot, 1. 652 Nor yit sall we tryist or 
haif intelligence with thame in previe or apart. 


+C. adv, = Privity adv.; privately, secrctly, 


in secret. Ods. 

Frequent in privy or (a\gert (contracted from in priv 
apert; see B. 5), secretly or openly, privately or publicly. 

13.. Cursor M, 27180 Preist sal,. knau.. pe pligth..Queber 
it ie priue don, or hid. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 3393 Brenne had bem ber ham [al] pryne, Wip-onte 
noyse. 1485 in 10th Rep, Hist, ALSS. Comm. App. v. 321 
That,.will goo among them prevy or gee for his propre 

ynes. 1§08 Dunaagk Yuva Mariit Wemen 273, 1 hatit 
him like a hund, thought 1 it hid prene. 

Privy (priuie), obs. yar, Prrvet!, 

Pri:vy cha‘mber. Now //ist. [Privya. 2.] 
1. In a general sense: A room reserved for the 

private or exclusive use of a particular person or 

persons; a private room, in which one is not liable 
to isterrnption or disturbance. Oés. or arch. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2972 Thou dissyret full depely, dame 
Elan, pi seluon, To pas fro pi palis & pi priuey chamber. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 414/1 Pryvy chawmyr (S. chambyr), con- 
clave. ¢€1450 Aferlin 1g Bryoge thy moder in to a prevy 
chamber. 158 Pertie tr, Guazzo's Civ, Conv, 1, (1586) 23 
Those which conet to get learning, seeke it not in publike 
places. .but in their studies and prinie chambers. 

Jig. 1615 Caoone Body of Man 432 All these individnalt 
formes receiued hy the senses, are..resigned vp in token of 
fealty to the Common sense or privy-chamber of the sonle. 
1645 - Danier Odes xivi. Wks, (Grosart) IT. 96 Norcan Man 
in this Motley, meerlie man, Stand in the privie Chamber of 
his heart. > . 

2. spec. A private apartment in a royal residence, 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber: see quots. 1681, 1727-41. 
1540 Caomwettin Merriman £ifé § Lett, (1902) 11.270 Your 

Magestye avauncyd toward the galerye owt of your pryvey 

Chambre. 1681 Burner Hist. Ref 11. 10 Those who attended 

on him {Edw. V1} in his bedchamher during his sickness, 

though they were called gentlemen of the privy-chamber ; for 
the service of the gentlemen of the hed-chamber was not then 
setup. rzaj—qt CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Chamber, Gentlemen 
of the Privy-Chamber are servants of the king, who are to 
wait and attend on him and the queen at court, in their 
diversions, progresses, &c...‘Their number is forty-eight. 
Their institution is owing to king Henry VIL. 1828 Tytiza 
Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 39 The King of England summoned 


1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. liti. (1739) | 


| priue, The lord the bruce thar callyt he [Edward I}.J 


PRIVY COUNSELLOR. 


Baliol. into his privy chamber at Newcastle. 1849 James 
Wooduian ii, You seem to he of his privy-chamber, good- 
man Boyd. 

Hence Privy-cha‘mberer, a frequenter of the 
Privy Chamber. 

1640 Haaincron Queen of Arragon i, Who hath art To 
judge of my confession; nust have had At least a Privie 
Chamberer to his Father. 

Pri:vy cowncil. [ME. rive counsetl (Privy 
a. 2 and CounseEt sé.) = OF, privé conset] (1296 in 
Du Cange), mod.¥. conseil privé, med.L. constlium 
privatum, For the change (17th c.) of CoonsEt to 
Council, see these words.] 

+1. In general sense: A private coasultation or 
assembly for consultation. Ods. 

In later nse usually transferred from sense 2. 

¢1300 [see Paty a. 5b). ¢1450\eriin 251 Dodynell..tolde 
tohis prevy counseile that he wolde goto court. ¢1§30 Hick- 
scorner in Haz), Dodsiey 1.157 Into lords’ favours Tcan get 
me soon, And he of their py council. [1634 Foro Perain 
Warbeck 1. iii, How the counsel-privy Of this young 
Phaeton do screw their faces Intoa mnvitys 1749 FieLpInc 
Lom Yones xv. ix, Jones, by the advice of his privy-council 
(Le. Nightingale), replied. 1773 Gotnsm. Stoops to Cong. 
u. i, Then I beg they'll admit me as one of their priv 
council. 1825 Fossaoke Encyel, Antig, (1843) 11. are 
Our nobles had also their privy councils, composed of gentle. 
men of family and fortnne. A 

. The private counsellors of the sovereiga ; 
spec.in Great Britain a body of advisers selected by 
the sovereign, together with certain persons who 
are members by usage, as the priaces of the blood, 
the archbishops, and the chief officers of the 
preseat and past ministries of state. 

Its original function of advising the crown in matters of 
state and adininistration is now discharged by the Cabinet 
(Capinet sé. 7 b), a select body of ministers drawn from the 
Privy Council; and munch of its business is carried on by 
committees, as the Board of ‘Trade (originally the Com- 
mittee of Council for Trade and Fotiee Plantations), the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, etc. Hence, to be 
‘sworn of His Majesty's Privy Council’ is now mainly a 
personal dignity, conferred chiefly in recognition of eminent 
public services, 

[1375 Baaaova Bruce 603 And forouth hys consaile 
1450 
Rolls of Parit. V.178/1 Beyng oon of your grete and pryve 
Counseill, and with yon best pasted. 1549-8 Ordre of 
Comeunton 3 And other of our priney Counsaill. 1555 
Baaprorp in Strype £eed. Afem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 230, 
1 was chambarlayn to one of the privie counsayll. 1613 
Suaks. Hen. VI //, wi, 112 The King ha’s made him (‘Thomas 
Cromwell] Master o’th'lewell Honse, And one already of 
the Priny Conncell. 1667 Ducness or Newcasrie Life 
Dk. N. (1886) 9 King Charles the First..made him withal 
a member of the Lords of his Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council. 1765 Biacksrone Comm. 1. v. 229 The 
principal council belonging to the king is his privy council. 
1827 Harram Const. Hist. (1876) WL xv. 185 During the 
reign of William [111] this distinction of the cabinet from the 
privy conncil.. became more fully established. 1844 H. H. 
Wuson &7it. /ndia V1. 287 The Foitien of Sir John Grant 
to the Privy Council. 1863 H. Cox /astit, ut. v. 647 The 
highest administrative department under the Crown ts the 
Privy Council. 


b. Applied (by English writers) to a couacil of 
state in a foreiga country, or to the conacil of an 


ancieat king or ruler. 

1480 Loveticy Aferéin 4713 Thanne answerid his (K. 
Uter's] prevy cownseyl ageyn: ‘what wil 3e pat we do, 
telle vs now pleyn’ ¢1450 Jfertin 372 Than spake the 
kynge Arthnr, and seide..1I will that..ye be..of my prive 
counseile and lordes of my court. ¢1460 Zowneley Alyst, 
xvi 196, [ hane maters to mell with my preney counsell. 
@1833 Lp. Beaners ffvon Ixxxviii. 278 Thus duke Raonll 
retonrnyd to the cyte of Vyen..and sent for his preney 
coansall 1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) J. 184 These 
fonre are noble men and all of bis [Russian] Mate Privy 
Councell. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V (1783) 1. 265 Ferdinand 
empowered a committee of his privy-Council..to hear the 
deputies sent from Hispaniola. 1808 Edin. Rev, X11. 389 
By these, and by other means, the College of Savi, or Privy 
Council, as it may be termed, had acqnired so much power, 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. \11. 243 ‘The affair had 
often been disenssed in his [the emperor's] privy-council, 

o. A similar body formed to assist the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the governors of some 
British colonies or dominions. Scottish Privy 


Council: see COuNciL sd. 7. ' 
1765 BLacksTonxe Comin. 1, 102 In that shape they [bills] 
are offered to the consideration of the lord lieutenant and 
rivy council [of Ireland). 1889 WAitaker’s A dmanack 436/2 
iominion of Cannda.. The Executive Government and 
authority is vested in the Qneen, and exercised in her name 
hy a Governor-General, aided by a Privy Council. 
Fé. : 
a i ae Poems (x864) 226 Thou art of privy council 
tothe gods! @1708 Beverince Thes. Sheol. (1711) 111. 329 
Who are His (Chrise’s] Privy-Councit? God the Father, the 
godly His children. 


Pri:vy cownsellor, councillor. [ME. 
prive counsetiler; see PRIVY a, 2 and COUNSELLOR ; 
from 17th c. occasionally, and ia othe. often spelt 
councillor after prec.; bnt conzsellor is the official 
as well as historical form.] , 

1, A private or confidential adviser. 

(Often with allusion to sense 2.) _ Z 

[23.. Cursor AL, 3005 (Fair) Pe kinge [Abimetech] made 
him {Abraham} his counsalour pige [cartier texts made him 
his prive]. ¢1380 Six Ferumid, 2052 Charlis consailer am y 

ryne y-sent on his message] 1390 Gowea Conf. IU. 292 

e hadde a felonn bacheler, Which was his prive consailer. 


PRIV Y-COUNSELLORSHIP. 


1gzz tr. Secrela Secret., Priv. Priv. 167 The kynge Of the 
Cite. .sende for the Philosofre, and makyd hyin his prywey 
consailloure. 
principal guide and privy counsellor, was my good ancient 
widow, 1837 W. Irvine Capt, Bonneville U1. xxxii. 256 The 
old chief and his privy counsellor, the guide, had another 
aos colloquy. ie : 

. spec. in Great Britain: One of the private 
counsellors of the sovereign; a member of the 


Privy Council. 

Indicated by the addition to his name of P.C., and styled 
Right Honourable, See note to prec., sense 2. 

1647 CLarENoon “ist. Red. 1. § 42 Having..married a 
near ally of the Dukes, with wonderfull expedition was made 
a Privy-Councellour. 1659 Rusnw. //is2. Coll, 1. 165 The 
Privy-Counsellors to the late King, with all the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal then about London, were in the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall by Eight of the Clock in the 
morning. 1765 Buackstony Com 1. v, 232 The privileges 
of privy counsellors,as such, consist principally in the security 
which the law has given them against attempts and con- 
spiracies to destroy their lives. 1814 [J. Hunter] J¥ho 
wrote Cavendish's Wolsey ? 22 He left it, at about the age of 
fifty, a knight, a privy counsellor, and the owner of estates, 
1818 Cruise Diges? (ed. 2) 1V. 277 A deed executed in the 
presence of four privy councillors. 189: J. CHAMBERLAIN in 
Limes 28 Nov. 12/3 There are those who sit upon the front 
bench who, by reason of not being Privy Councillors, have 
no right to sitthere. 1907 IWVhitaker'’s Peerage 49 \n the 
Official list the members are termed Privy Counsellors, 
which is correct, in view of the counsel they are supposed 
to give; but they are equally Councillors as being members 
of a Council. 

Jig. 1687 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 10 Some.. 
rashly do fancy to themselves, that they are the Almighties 
Privy-Counsellours. 1711 Appison Sfec?. No. 55 # 4 Avarice 
shad likewise a Privy-Counsellor who was always at_his 
Elbow, and whispering something or other in his War: The 
Name of this Privy-Counsellor was Poverty. 

Hence Pri:vy-Coun'sellorship, -Cou‘ncillor- 
ship [see -SHIP]. 

1880 Disraeti Zndyst. iii, He retired with the solace of 
a sinecure, a pension, and a privy-councillorship. 

Pri:vy seal, Forms: see Privy and SEAL. 
[Privy @. 2: lit. privale seal.] 

1. The seal affixed to documents that are after- 
wards to pass the Great Seal; also to documents 
of less importance which do not require the Great 
Seal. In Scotland, A seal which authenticates 


a royal grant of personal or assignable rights. 

t Clerk of ihe privy seal (obs.), the keeper of the privy seal; 
also, one of the four clerks formerly employed in the office 
of the privy seal. Keeper of the privy seal: see Keerer 1c 

[1z30 in KE. Déprez Etudes de’ Diplom. anglaise (1908) 19 
Teste me ipso apud Hamsted u die decembris Has fitteras 
privato sigillo nostro fecimus sigillari. 1295 Rodls of Parit, 
I. 33/1 Done desuz nostre prive seal, a Rughemor. 1347-8 
Jbid. U1. 206/2 Notre Seignour le Roi ad mande ces Lettres 
desouth son Privie Seal a son Chanceller.] 

1425 Rolls of Parti, WV. 297/1_Keper of ye Kyngs Prive 
Seal. a 1434 in Exch. Rolls Scot. \V. 572 note, Gevin 
under oure prive seleat Edynburch. 1497 in Ledi. § Papers 
Rich. LIT & Hew. VII (Rolls) 1. 104 The Bisshop of 
Duresme, keper of our pryveseall. 1543 tr. ded 12 Rich. /, 
c. 11 To saye or tell any false newes..of the chauncelar, 
tresorer, clerke of the pryuye seale [orig: Clerc du Prive 
Seal]. 1607 Cowrtt Interpr., Priuie seale..is a seale that 
the King vseth some time for a warrant, whereby things 
passed the priuy signet and hrought to it, are sent farder 
to be confirmed by the great seale of England. «1660 
Hammono Seraz. il, Wks, 1684 1V. 569 Vhat_ Privy Seal 
of his annexed to the Patent. 31827 Hattam Const. flisé. 
(1876) 1. vii. 382 He (Chas. 1] had issued letters of privy seal 
+.to those in every county whose names had_been returned 
by the lord lieuteoant as most capable, mentioning the sum 
they were required to lend. : ' 

2. A document to which the privy seal is affixed ; 


spec. a warrant, under the privy seal, demanding 
a loan; hence ¢ransf.a forced loan, a benevolence. 


Now only //ss¢. 

1419 in Proc. Privy Couneid (1834) 11. 247 We have .. 
comynd togidder. .for pe exploit of the pryve seals fat were 
ysent to us by..be lordys of be Conseil. 1449 Rolls of 
Parii, V. 167/1 That your seid besecher may have..als 
mony Writts and Prive Salas as shall be behovefull. 1530 
Patser. 258/1 Prevy seale, mandentent du roy. 1585 Act 
27 Eliz. c. 3 § 6 A Priuy Seale, commanding the same heire 
to make personal appearance in the Court. 1657 J. Watts 
Vind, Ch. Eng. 78 eee they send out their privie Seals, or 
Troops, to fetch in money or cattle. 1827 Iattam Const, 
His?, (1876) 1, v. 244 She [Q. Eliz.] did not abstain from the 
ancient practice of sending privy-seals to borrow money 
of the wealthy. fig. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, Ps. \xxxiv. 10 In the sacrament God..gives them a 
smuile of his face, and a privy-seal of his love. 

3. a. The keeper of the privy seal; now called 
Lord Privy Seal, 

¢x420 Brut (E.E.T.S.) 539 Maistre Symond Islepe, 
Privey Seal, with xvij men of Armes, and xij Archers on 
horsebakke. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 297/2 Decreed..by 
ae Archebysshop, Ducs, Bisshops, Erle, Prive Seel, and 

rd Cromwell. 15586 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 61 The 
lorde Kosselle that was then lorde privisele. 1682 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1768/3 His Majesty has been pleased to confer the 
Office of Lord Prry-sou upon the Right Honourable the 
Marquiss of Hallifax. 1794 G. Rose Diartes (1860) 1. 193 
Lord Spencer is to be the Privy Seal. 1874 Chamber's 
Encycl, VU. 775/1 The Lord Privy-Seal is now the fifth 
great officer of state, and has generally a_seat in the cabi- 
net. His office is conferred under the Great Seal during 
pleasure. 

+b. The office in which documents were pre- 


pared and the privy seal affixed to them. Ods. 
6112 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1464 So longe as pou, 
sone, in be priué sel Dwelt hast. 


! 


1719 De For Crusoe 1. xx. (1840) 363 My 


1395 
e. ellipt. The office of keeper of the privy seal. 


179% Junius Lett, xlix. (1820) 257 The privy-seal was 
intended for him. 

Priys, obs. form of Price sé., Prize sd.1 

Prizable, prizeable (prai:zab'l), 2.1 Now 
chiefly dia’, Also 7 priseablo. [f. Prize vt + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being, or worthy to be, prized ; 
valuable. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne ut. xiii. (1632) 628, 1..finde it 
{life] to be both priseahle and commodious. 1634 W. ‘Trr- 
wut tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 203 The very ravings of my 
fever are sometimes niore prizeable than Philosophical 
Meditations. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies Vo Rdr. 2, 1 hope 
this our Principle is so much the more prizable, that it [ete.]. 
3816 Keatince Zrav. 1. 108 Clothed with that delicatc.. 
short grass so prizable for the flock and the dairy. 1862 
Sin H. Tavror$é. Clement's Evet.i, A prizeable possession. 

+b. Comparable in value (wth). Obs. rare—'. 

1644 Quarters Barnabas § B. 99 1s a poor clod of earth 
(we call inheritance) prizeable with his greatness? 


Prizable, a.2 Chess. [f. PRive sh3=F, prise 
capture +-ABLE.] ‘That can be taken or made a 
prize; exposed to capture. 


1808 Stud. Chess \1. 202 In case you touch a piece not 
prizable, you..must play your king if you cau. 

+ Pri-zal!. Ods. [f. Prize v.t+-at.] Estimate 
of worth; appraisement; valuation. 

1610 W. Fornincuam Art of Survey tx. 29 With us 
Pidgens dung..carries chief preheminence for due prizall of 
worth.  /éfd. 1V.i. 79 The Valuation of Possessions consists 
in the due Estimate and Prizall of all Parts and Particulars 
Essentially and Accidentally thercunto belonging. 

Prizal 2, late form of Puisat sé., taking. 

Prize (praiz), s4.1 For earlier forms (pris, prys, 
prise, price, etc.) sce Price sd. {A differentiated 
variant of ME. pris, prise, now Price sb. ‘The 
latter was formerly, and in some dialects is still, 
prise, prise (praiz), and its plural in 16-18th c. was 
yery commonly frises, prizes. The corresp. verb 
is also prise, Prize v.' Cf. also the forms of 
PRIZE 54.3, v2] 

1. A reward, trophy, or symbol of victory or 
superiority in any contest or competition. 

Consolation prise, a prize won in a consolation match: 
see CONSOLATION 3 b. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 25364 (Cott.) For oft pe men pat er 
rightwis Thoru faanding win pai to bair pris [so Gott. 5 & 
prise], 1382 Wycvir 1 Cor. ix. 24 Thei that rennen in a 
furlong, alle forsoth rennen, but oon takith the priys. 
3390 Gower Conf LIT. 15 So that the heiere hond he 
[Bacchus] hadde And victoire of his enemys, And torneth 
homward with his pris. ¢1460 Launfal a So the prys of 
that turnay Was delyvered to Lanfaul that day. 1617 
Moryson /ffa. nt. 196 Shooting for wagers..and for like 
rewards and prises. 

B. 1523 Lv. Bersers “ross. Lclxviii.205 All. .ar playnly 
acorded..to gyne you the price and chapelette. 1627 
Hakewut Afol. (1630) 239 The onely man to whom the 
price was of right to be adjudged. 1675 #272. ?rans. X. 
549 Certain dradbiums or prices for such as shall do best. 

y. 1596 Suaks, Merch. Vu. ix. 60 (Qo. 1600) Did 1 deserne 
no more then a fooles head, Is that my prize,are my deserts no 
better? 1600 — A. Y. 4.1.1. 168 If euer hee goe alone againe, 
Ile neuer wrastle for prize more. 1668 Drypen £ss. Dram. 
Poesy Ess, (ed. Ker) 1. 37 They had judges ordained to 
decide their merit, and prizes toreward it. 1752 Hume £ss. 
& Treat, (1777) 1. 193 We overvalue the prize for which we 
contend. 1802 Mak. Evcewortu Adgeral 7. (1816) 1. 250 
A week before the prize was decided by the king. 1899 
Seribner’s Mag. XXV. 7/1, 1 should have missed the 
Santiago campaigo, and might not even have had the con- 
solation prize of going to Porto Rico. . 

b. In colleges, schools, cte.: A reward in the 
form of money, hooks, or the like, given to the 
pupil who excels in attainments, usually as tested by 
a competilive examination. Formerly Premium, 

1752 Cambr. Univ, Notice 11 Dec., Mr. Finch and.. Mr. 
Townsend having proposed. .to give Two Prizes of Fifteen 
Guineas each to two Senior Batchelors of Arts..who shall 
compose the best Exercises in Latin Prose. 1768 M. Tlowarp 
Congi. Quebec, Honoured with the Prize given by the.. 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, for the best English 
Verses on this Subject. 1769 Str J. Reynotps (tit/e) A Dis- 
course, delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the distribution of the prizes. 1784 Cowrer Tiroc. 473 The 
prize of beauty in a woman's eyes Not brighter than in 
theirs the scholar’s prize. 1791 (Circudar) Clarke's. School, 
Liverpool. Pramia. Names of the Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen to whom the Annual Prizes were publicly ad- 
judged. 1800 Cambr, Univ. Cal. 9 University Prizes. Two 

old medals, value 15 guineas each, are iven annually by 
the Chancellor of this niversity. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
in, 283 You love The metaphysics } read and enrn our prize, 
A golden broach, wie 

e, A premium offered to the person who exhibits 
the best specimens of natural productions, works 
of art, or manufactures, at a competition designed 
to promote the study, cultivation, or production 
of snch objects, or at an exhibition or ‘show’ ar- 
ranged for the instruction or amnsement of visitors. 

1975 Orig, Ipswich Frni. 6 May (in NV. § Q.29 Feb. 1908), 
There will be a shew of Tulips. .. Every person's flower shall 
be his own actual property and of his own blowing, or they 
will not be entitled to either of the prizes. 1793 ue 4) 
Musical Entertainumt. ai Sadler's Wells Th., The Prize of 
Industry. Taken from a Fete given in Oxfordshire for the 
encouragement of industry amongst the Villagers ; and intro- 
ducing the Spinning for the Prize Medal. 1824 [sce 4 a). 
1845 Florists Fril.209 The first prize for 12 Ranunculuses 
(amateurs’ class) was awarded fetc.]. A/od. The infant to 
whom the first prize was awarded at tho baby slow, 


PRIZE. 


2. A sutn of money or a thing of value, offered for 
competition by ehance or hazard, as hy trying who 
shalt throw the highest or other specified number 
at dice, or draw a particular ticket from among 
a large number lo which no advantage attaches, 


called d/anks, Often fig. 

31567 Lottery Chari Aug., A very rich Lotterie generall, 
without any Blanckes, contayning a great number of good 
Prices, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 242 p2 A Ticket in the 
Lottery, and..’tis come up this Morning a Five hundred 
Pound Prize. 1728 Younc Love Fame ui. 264 A beauteous 
sister, or convenient wife, Are prizes in the lottery of life. 
1842 Miss Mirroru in L'Estrange Z¢/e (1870) IIT. ix. 153 
<A twenty thousand prize in the lottery, 1883 W. C. Saitu 
in Aneyel. Brit, XV. 11/1 The word lottery..may be applied 
tu any process of determining prizes hy lot. 

3. fig. Anything striven for or worth striving for; 
a thing of value won by or inspiring cffort. 

1606 Suas. 77, § Cr, 111. iii. 83 (Qo. 1609) Place, ritches, 
and fauour, Prizes of accident as cft as merit. (1610 — 
emp. 1. ii. 452 But this swift busines [ must vneasie make, 
least too light winning Make the prize light. 1712-14 Pore 
Rape Lock v. 111 ‘The Lock. In ev'ry place is sough, but 
sought in vain: With such a prize no mortal must be blest. 
1838 Lyiton sldice x, What a prize to any younger sons in 
the Merton family. 1849 Macauzay //ist, Ang. iti. 1. 326 
There were still indeed prizes in the Church: but they were 
few. 1856 Grixnon Life xxii. (1875) 273 Life has a prize 
for every one who will open his heart to receive it. 

b. An advantage, privilege; something prized 
or highly valued. 

1§93 Suaks. 3 fen. 17, 1. iv. 59 (Qo. 1595) Tis warres prise 
to take all aduantages. /é/d. 1. i, so (Fol. 1623) Me thinukes 
‘tis prize [1595 pride] enough to be his Sonne. 1638 Warton 
in L. Roberts Merch, Mapp Commend. Verses 11 [f thou 
would'st be a Merchane, buy this Booke: For 'tis a prize 
worth gold. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. (a) That gains a 
prize; for which a prize is awarded in a competi- 
tion or exhibition ; also fg. such as would or might 
gain a prize; supremely excellent of its kind, first- 
class. (4) That is offered or gaincd as a prize. 
(Often hyphened.) 

1803 D. Witson (£itde} Common Sense: A Prize Essay, 
recited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 15, 1803. 1807 (¢#tde) 
Oxford Prize Poems: being a Collection of such English 
Poems as have at various times obtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL.270 Jemmy 
Hill claimed his prize-pig, but his competitors disputed fis 
right. 18zq Byron Yean xve Ix, There was a prize ox, a 
prize pig, and ploughman, For Ienry was a sort of Sabine 
showman. 1881 Jowert Thucyd. 1. 15 My history is an 
everlasting possession, nota prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten. 1 Daily News 28 Jan. 3/1 Look at the 
prize gussets, the prize Lap the prize buttonholes, the 
prize darnings, the prize stitchings..suspended by innu- 
merable tin tacks to the wall. 

b. Comé., as prize-giver, -giving, -holder, -loser, 
seeker, -taker, -winner; prize-taking, -winning, 
-worthy adjs.; prize-book, a book gained as a 
prize; prize-fellowship, a fellowship in a college 
given as a reward for eminence in an examination, 
as distinct from an offieial fellowship; hence prize- 
fellow, one who holds such a fellowship; prize- 
list, a list of the winners of prizes in any competi- 
tion; prize-medal, a medal offered or gained as 
a prize; prize-quostion, a question or subject for 
the answer to or discussion of which a prize is 


offered. 

1858 Lytton I hai witl ke dowu.ix, The poor relics of her 
innocent happy girlhood,..—the *prize-books, the lute, the 
costly work-box. 1897 IVestw:. Gaz. 27 Apr. a/1 A *prize- 
fellow in his seventh year is one of the most dolorous sights 
inthe world. ‘These *prize-fellowships ought to be abolished, 
and the money devoted. .to relieving the intolerable strain 
ou the University chest. xg00 G. C. Broprick Jen, § 
Impress. 170 ‘Prize fellows! as they are ungracefully called, 
elected for seven years only. 1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 7/1 
Zealousand more determined *prize-givers and prize-seekers 
overruled Mr. Wright and his supporters. 1864 Burton Scoz 
Aér, 1.1. 54 They were naturally the*prizeholders, 1890 Cen? 
Dict. *Prize-list, 1, A detailed list of the winners in any 
competition for prizes, as a school examination or a flower- 
show. 1793 *Prize Medal (see 1c}. 1862 Catal. {uternat, 
Exhib, Brit, WW. No. 3524 Patent and prize-medal artificial 
eyes,..&c, 1808 Edin. Rev. X1. 268 ‘The subject of the 
tides was proposed as the *prize-question by the Academy 
of Sciences in the year 1740. 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXIL. 
146/1 The cockpit in the *prize winners is only large enough 
to contain the feet of the skipper. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biond?s Basish'd Virg. 5 Endowments but handmaides 
to others farre more *prize-worthy. 

+ Prize, sJ.2 Obs. Forms: a. 6pryse,6-7 prise, 
price; 8. 6-8 prize. [Oftncertain origin: possibly 
the same word as the prec. in a transferred use: cf. 
Gr. &dov, ‘the prize of contest, a prize’, also ‘a 
contest, hence conflict, strnggle’. The forms are the 
same as the contemporary ones of PRIZE sé; but, 
not being found before the last third of the 16th 
century, this has not the earlier Arzs, Prys. ’ 

In Amyot's Fr. transl., 1559, of Pluiarch's Lives, Pericles 
c. xX. the Gr. povoieis ayava, robs povcxovs aywras, lit. 
* contest of music’, ‘the musical contests ', are rendered seu 
de prix de (la) musique, \it. * prize-plays of music’; for 
this North, 1579, has not ‘ prizes ' but ‘games for musicke *] 

A contest, 2 match; a public athletic contest ; pl. 
the public games of the Greeks and Romans; in 


ize-fight. Also jig. 
late use, a prize-fig: I 176-2 


PRIZE 


o. 31577 Nortuerooke Dicing (1843) 106, I meane not to 
condemne such publicke games or prices, as are appointed 
by the magistrate. 1 Spenser F. Q. vi. vill, 25 His 
leg, through his late luckelesse prise, Was erackt in twaine, 

B. 1596 Suaks. Merch. Vin ti, 142 (Qo. 1600) Like one of 
two contending in a prize That thinks he hath done well in 
peoples eyes. 1597 Bearo Theatre God's Fudgent, (1612) 
349 The people being gathered together to behold the 

“encers prizes were fiftie thousand of them hurt and maimed 
..by the Amphitheatre that fell vpon them. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. u. vie (1739) 34 The Prize was now well 
begun concerning the Pope's power in England. 1663 Perys 
DPrary 1 Jane, Here I saw the first prize 1 ever saw in my 
life: and it was between one Mathews, who did beat at all 
weapons, and one Westwicke. 1669 /d/d. 12 Apr., Here we 
saw a prize fought between a soldier and a country fellow. 

b. esp. ia phrase fo Alay a price, to engage in 
a contest or match, esp. a fencing-match ; also fi. 
to play one’s prize, to play one’s ‘game’, play 
one’s part. 

a, 192 Greene Ufst, Courtier Biijb, leatting vp and 
downe like the Usher of a Fense-schoole about to playe 
his Pryse. rs97 Torte Laura 1. iii, Like to the blacksome 
night I may compare My Mistres gowne, when darknes 
playes his prise. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone vy. ii, Thou ‘hast 
playd thy prise, my precious Mosca, ; 

8 1588 Snaxs. Trt, 4.1. i. 399 (Qo. 1600) So Bascianus, you 
haue plaid your prize, God giue you ioy sir of your gallant 
Rride. 1620 Swetnant Arraign'd (1880) 55 Cupid, the little 
Fencer playd his Prize At scuerall weapons in Atlanta's 
eyes. 31640 Brome Aniifodes iv. iii, A Woman Fencer, 
that has plaid a Prize, It seemes, with Losse of blood. @ 1 
Hacker 4 op, Welliams ui. (1692) 147 Attributed to the Chair- 
man’s dexterity, who could play his prize in all weapons. 

c. in pl. To play prises (= b); lo fight prizes, 
to fight as gladiators; to engage in a prize-fght, 
or practise prize-fighting; fo run frizes,to run raccs. 


Also fiz. 
a. 1565 CatrniLe dusw. Treat. Crosse Fijh, When 


a 
masters of defence came to play their prises, he [Nero] auld 
beholde them in his ring. 1600 Hottaxo Lizy vil. xx. 295 
That yeare were erecied in the great race called Circus, the 
Barriers, from whence the horses and their chariots are 
let forth, when they run their prices. 1642 RoGers Naawan 
197 This base carnality plaies her prises one way or other, 
and dares act her part upon Gods stage. 

8. 15996 Nasue Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
HI. 6 Dick of the Cow..who plaied his prizes with the lord 
Tockey so brauely. 1599 — Lenten Stuf ibid. V.235 Another 
playes his prizes in print. 1607 TopsELt Four./. Beasts 206 
When the ee of Germanicus Casar were played; there 
were many Elephantes which acted strange feates or partes, 
1663 Pepys Diary 1 June, The New Theatre, which. .is this 
day begun to be employed by the fencers to play prizes at. 
a 1694 Littotson Sera, ix. (1743) I. 222 He docs not, like 
some of the cruel Roman emperors, take pleasure..to see 
them play bloody prizes before him. 1702 W. J. Bruya's 
Voy, Levant vit. 8 A Circus or Amphitheatre, wherein 
Prizes were anciently Fought. 1712 ArsuTHNoT John Bulli. 
iv, He.. went about through all the country fairs, challenging 

ople to fight prizes, wrestling, and cudgel-play. 1775 

LEON Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 77 The whole People 
came there together, to see the Athletes (or Fencers and 
Wrestlers) play their prizes. ; ' 

d. Comé, prize-playing, the playing of a prize 
or prizes; acting as an athlete or gladiator; in quot. 
atirib. = won in athletic contests, See also PRrizE- 


FIGHT, -FIGHTER. 

1647 R. StaryLton Fuvenal 6 Onr nointed clowne prize- 
playing ornaments Or a poore basket-scrambling gown con- 
tents [£. Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, Et 
aromatico fert niceteria collo.] 

Prize (praiz), 56.3 Forms: a, 4-7 prise, 5-7 
price, 6-7 pryse. 8. 6-7 pryze, 6- prize, [a, 
F. prise the action of taking, capture, esp. the 
capture of a ship, the booty taken, a captured ship 
or cargo = Pr., Sp., It. presa :—early Rom. présa :— 
prensa, L. prehensa, fem. sb. from pa. pple. of L. 
prehendére \o seize: sce PREHEND. (ln origin, a 
special sense of Prise sé.1, which late in 16th c. 
began to be phonetically spelt Avize, and thus to be 
identified with Prize sé.1)} 

+1. The action of taking; capture, seizure. Ods. 

(1414 Act 2 Hen, V, Stat. 1. ¢. 6 Quils..facent plein 
enformacion..a le conservatour de le port..de la dite prise 
et de la quantite dicelle.] 

€1475 Harl, Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIM. 576 The cyte of 
Constantynople..was taken by the Turke..by whiche pryse 
Cristen feyth perysshed in Grece. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
Ixxxii. 130 By the prise of this cyte. Jéid. elxxxv. 271 
heading, Of the pryse and takynge of Therusalem. 1611 
Cuaeman /éiad ww, 332 Age, that all men overcomes, hath 
made his prise on thee, 1648 J. Ravmono Voy. /taly 77 
Oppesite te this is the Arch of Titus Vespasian, erected to him 
for eS of sci a 1649 Wintnror New Eng. (1853) 
Il. 74 esaid he got them by trade, but it was suspected a 
got them by prize. 19721 De Foe Mol! Flanders (1854) 167 
This [stealing of a bundle of plate, jewellery, &c.] was the 
greatest and the worst prize that ever I was concerned in. 

+2. Anything seized or captured by force, espe- 
cially in war; booty, plunder, prey; a captive of 
war, O6s. exc. as in b 

a, ¢1386 Chaucer Pars. 7. ? 281, I wol departe my prise or 
my praye by deliberacion. 1390 Gower Conf I. 246 Gret 
pris upon the werre he hadde, ¢1430 Aynms Virg., (1867) 
53, I haue brou3t hidir manye a greet price Hidir into helle 
of'al kindeof man. ¢ 1450 Aferdin 11. 240 Thei hadden gete 
the richest pee thut euer was sein in her comynge. 1578 
Linogsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 72 Returnit 
hame againe witht great pryce of men and goodis. ¢ 1612 
Cnaeman Iliad 1. 135 Woulst thou maintaine in sure abode 
Thine owne prise, and sleight me of mine? 1693 Len. Cu. 
Teckely 1. 40 ‘Yo shelter the Prises which the Croats had 


1396 


taken from the Turks. @1734 Nortn Eran. 1. iti, § 154 
(1740) 222 His Neighbour’s Pigs and Hens used to be his 
Prise, when he could catch them. 

B. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. iv. 8 His owne prize, Whom 
formerly he had in battell wonne. 1608 D. T[uvit] £ss. 
Pol. & Mor. 69 Many have had the victory snatcht..and 
themselves become the dishonourable pryze of whome they 
had earst most honourably surpryz'd. “@1735 ArsuTHNOT 
Most Wonderful Wonder Misc. Wks. 1751 I. 195 He took 
Shipping afterwards with his Prize, and safely landed at 
Tower-Wharf. 1865 Kart or Denay /éiad 1. 220 Ev'n from 
thy tent, myself, to bear thy prize, The fair Briseis. - 

b. esf. A ship or property captured at sea in 
virtue of the rights of war; a legal capture at sea. 

a. 1g12 in Rymer Foedera X11. 328/2 One Shippe Royall 
+. With the Ordinance and Apparell of every such Prise 
that shall fortune to be taken by theym. 1588 Greexe 
Perimedes 9 Carrying away, both vessell and marriners as 
apryse, 1634 Sir IT, Heaueat Trav, 188 Calicut, a great 
Citie ten leagues whence we tooke our price (1638) 302 prize]. 
1672 C. Manners in 12th Rep. Hist. ASS, Comm, App. v. 
24 Wee take every day some considerable pryses, which may 
res forthe warr. ig. 1593 Saks. Lucr. 279 Desire my 

ilot is, Beautie my prise. 

B. 1608 Snaxs. Jer. wv. i. 93 Piva. 2. A prize, a prize. 
1613 Purenas Pilgrimage (1614) 549 They took a prize 
of nine hundred tunnes. 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 51 The 
gallies..towing at their sterncs three or foure little vessels 

| no bigger then fisher boats. A ridiculous glory, and a 
prize to be ushamed of. 1697. Dampizn Voy. round World 
(1699) 174, We were now 6 Sail, 2 Men of War, 2 Tenders, 
a Fire-sbip and the Prize. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 164 
The Commodore ordered .. his first Lieutenant, to take 
| possession of the prize. 1879 Lusaock Addr. Pol. & Educ, 
vii. 137 Steamers.. would be the real prizes—if prizes are to 
be made at all. . , 
c. without @ or f/. Property seized as in war; 
| 


esp. in the phr. fo make prize. Also fig. 

(In this and the following, Arzze seems to hover between 

| sense z ‘capture, seizure’, and the concrete sense 2.] 

1594 Suaxs, Nick. J//, 11. vii. 187 (Qo. 1597) A beauty- 
waining and distressed widow.. Made prise and purchase of 
his lustfull eye. 1601 J. WHEELER 7reat. Comm, 68 Diverse 
ships..had heene taken al sea, and the goods therein made 
prize, and confiscate. 1725 Dr For Voy.round World (1840) 9 
We resolved to make prize of it,as ina time of war. 1955 
| Macens /usurances 1, 496 Prize or not Prize, must be 

determined by Courts of Admiralty, belonging to the Power 

whose Subjects make the Capture. 1798 Ferriar J//ustr. 
| Sterne vi. 182 Ile made prize of all the good thoughts that 

came in his way. 1845 ea Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 

Il. 18 It is..mecessary that the vessel should have been 
. condemned as prize, by legal sentence. 1885 Ricsy in Law 
| Hep. 29 Ch. Div. 286 On matters of prize the judgment 
| could be looked to, — : 
| In good, fair, free, just, lawful prise, with 
reference to the legality of the seizure. Also fig. 

1550 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 102 The samin schip and 
gudis..in caise scho wer nocht fund just prise. 1561 /éfd. 
162 Deeernyn the schippis and gudis..to be lauchfull 
pryse. 3610 B. Jonson Adch. at. iii, How now? Good 
prise? 1634 Sir ‘TI. Hersert 7 rev. 185 (The junk] was a 
good prize and worth the keeping. @ 1680 Burter Rewt, 
(1759) 1. 168 Plagiary Privateers, That all Mens Sense and 
Fancy seize, And make free Prize of what they please? 
1747 Gray Caf 41 Not all that tempts..your heedless 
hearts is lawful ne 1836 Auson Hist, Europe xiii. § 52 
(1847) IX. 362 The English Admiralty courts..declared 
good prize neutral vessels carrying colonial produce from the 
eneniy's colonies to the mother state. 1854 J. S. C. Aasotr 
Nafoleon (1855) 1. xxii. 353 If the command was unheeded, 
a broadside followed, and the peaceful merchantman became 
lawful prize. P 

3. alirié. and Comé., as prize brandy, cause, goods, 
| property, ship; prize agent, an agent appointed 
for the sale of prizes taken in maritime war; so prize 
agency ; prize court, a department of the admiralty 
court, which adjudicates concerning prizes; prize 
erew, a crew of seamen placed on board a prize 
| ship to bring her into port ; prize-list, a list of per- 

sonsentitlcd lo receive prize-money onthe capture of 

aship; prize-master, an officer appointed to com- 

mand a prize ship; prize-office (see quot. 1706). 

See also PRIZE-MONEY. 

1806 A. Duncan Nelson 215 The abuses of *prize agency. 
1802 Netson /’ari. Sp.ax Dec. tid. 213 Transactions... with 
any of the boards or “prize agents. 1867 Suytn Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v. Agenl, Prize agent, one appointed for the 
sale of prizes, and nominated in equal numbers by the com- 
mander, the officers, and the ship's company. 1905 IWitta- 
her's Almanack 211 Navy and Prize Agents. 1667 DryDEN 
& Davenast Tempest 1. i, This is *prize benny. 1747 
(title) Observationson the Course of Proceeding in Admiralty 
Courts in * Prize Canses. 1810 J. F. Potr (¢/t/e) Observations 
on Matters of Prize, and the Practice of the Admiralty 
*Prize Courts, 1830 Marryat King’s Own xxxiv, The *prize 
crew of the Aspasia, 1625 Jinpeachm. Dk. Buckhn, (Camden) 
2 To hasten the raising of monies hy sales of *prise goods 

ere. 1711 Act 10 Anne c, 22 Preamble, Several consider- 
able Quantities of Prize-Cocoa, Sugars, Indigo, and other 

Prize-Goods. 1826 Kent Comms, (1873) 1. xvit. 357, 1 know 

of no other definition of prize goods..than that they are 

goods taken on high seas jure dedi, out of the hands of 

the enemy. 1794 Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 417 

You want a *Prize-List for one vessel taken by Tartar and 

elf, 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Prizetist, a return 
of all the persons on board ..at the lime a capture is made; 
those who may be absent on duty are included. 1800 Sxffi. 
to Chron. in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 144/1 The *prize-master 
informed the unfortunate people who were sent on board 
the Arab, that there was abundance of provisions and water. 
1893 Dict. Nat. Biog. XXXIV. 152/1 Lovis was appointed 

es of the Phoenix. 1748 Anson's Voy. mi. i. 209 
| It was..with..difficulty that the *prize money, which the 

Gloucester had taken.., was secured, and. .the prize goods 
+ were entirely lost. 1664 Peevs Diary 22 Nov., To speak 


| 


PRIZE, 


with my lord about our *Prise Office business. 1706 Puturs, 
Prize-Office, an Office appointed for the Sale of: Ships taken 
from an Enemy as lawful Prize, @1722 Fountatnnat. 
Decisions (1759) 1. 333 The oft debated cause of the Capers 
of the two *prize Danish us 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1. 
87 The officer in command of the ‘ Erie’ when sent asa prize- 
ship to New York. 1799 Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 

2,1 send you a cask of sugar, such as I think you mean 

y saying “prize-sugar. 

Prize, prise (proiz), 56.4 Also6 pryse. [ME. 
prise,a. F. prise a taking hold, grasp: see prec.] 

1. An instrument used for prizing (see PRIZE v.3) ; 
a lever. Now dia/, 

33.. St. Erkenwolde in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 267 
Wy3t werkemen.. Putten prises ber to, pinchid one vnder, 
Kaghtene by be corners wt crowes of yrne. 1541 Aberdeen 
Regr. (1844) I. 176 Item, ane pryse, with ane turning staf. 
a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Prise, a lever used for the 
purpose of forcing. This instrument is sometimes called a 
pry. 1825 Jamieson, /’rise, Prize, a lever. 1895 T. Pin- 
nock Black Co. Ann, (E.D.D.), Run, fetch a prise, quick 
to lift on. 

2. The act of prizing ; leverage, purchase. 

1835 Kinsy Aad, & 2st. Anion. IL, xvii. 150 Those plumes 
which so ornament the wings of birds, and give them as it 
Were more prise upon the air. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. 
Fcan, (1857) 166 This spade is..rounded considerably in the 
back, to afford the better prize. 1893 F. Apams New 
Egypt 88 Is it fanciful to ascribe this curious upward move- 
ment of a river-course to the prise given by it, in its enor. 
mous stretch in a straight line from north to south, to the 
diurnal whirl of the earth from west to east? 

3. Comb., as prize-bolt: see quot. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. Prise-bolts, the projecting 
bolts at the rear of a mortar-bed or garrison gun-carriage 
under which the handspikes are inserted for training and 
maneuvering the piece. 


Prize (preiz), v1 Forms: a. 4-7 prise, 4-6 
(Sc. -8) pryse (also Sc. 4 priss, pryss, 4-5 pris, 
prys, 6 pryis(s), prysse. 8. 6- prize. +. See 
Prickv. [ME. a. OF. prister, F. priser, levelled 
form of OF, preisier, PRAISE v. (under which see 
the origin and form-history). In Sc., from the 
14th century, Zrise was preferred to fratse in all its 
senses (see sense 4 below); but English at length 
differentiated Arazse and frise, retaining praise in 
the sense of F. ower, L. daudare, and appropriating 
prise to senses connected with the sbs. pris, prise, 
price, and prize. In these senses it has received 
further differentiation, becoming Pricz in the com- 
mercial sense of ‘set a price to’, and remaining 
as prize only ia sense 3 below. (But this last 
differentiation has hardly yet been completed, for 
in dialect, loca), and individual use, fo prise or 
prize is often said instead of fo price, even when 
the latter is written: cf. the distinction of sb. and 
vb. in advice, to advise, house, lo house, use, to wse.)] 

I. +I. érans. To valne, to estimate the (relative) 
valne of; to estimate, esteem, account as worlk 


(so much); to account, reckon. Ods. (or arch.) 

a, 1375 (MS. 1487) Banaovun Bruce vi. 505 He wald nocht 
priss his liff a stra, With-thi he vengeans on hym mye ta. 
rs00-20 Dunaan Poems xix. 44 A prodigall man I am so 
prysit. #1574 Eart Giencairnn £6, 7%. Flermit of Alareit 
11 Our stait eportisie they prysse.. Sayand, That we are 
heretikes, 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 146, I prise 
your worthinesse at farre greater value. 1599 Suaks. Afuch 
Ado 1. i. 90 Haning so swift and excellent a wit As she is 
pate to haue. ¢x6rx Cuarman Jiiad vu. 38, 1 am thy 

rother, and thy life, with mine is euenly prisde, 1724 Ram- 
say Vision vii, Decne and prysing, Freidom at ony rate. 

B. 1596 Edw. #11, 11.1, 1f on my beauty, take it if thou 
canst; Though little, 1 do prize it ten times less. 1633 
P. Fretener Purple Isl. 1x. xiv, He in himself priz’d things 
as mean and base, Which yet in others great and glorions 
seem'd. 1642 Futter /loly & Prof, St. mi. xxv. 230 Oh 
that their profession were but as highly prized, as their 
estate is valued. 

+ 2. To cstimate or fix the money value of; to 
value, appraise ; to fix the price of (a thing forsale). 
Oés. in literary use: see APPRAISE v., PRICE z. 

a, 31440 Prontp. Paro. 414/1 Prysyn, or settyn a pryce, 
taxco,..licitor. 1445 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 14 They sal 
sell na _flesche quhill it be prisit be the sworne prisaris. 
01475 Rauf Coiljear 254 ‘Vhair may thow sell..als deir as 
thow will Poe. 1530 PatsGr. 666/2, I prise ware, I sette 
a price of a thyng what it is worthe, ze aprése. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Zech. xi. 12 So they wayed downe xxx. syluer pens, 
y¢ value that I was prysed at. 1611 Brave rdf. 13 A goodly 
price, that I was prised at. 1625 Puncnas Pilgrinis u. x. 
iv. 1709 margin, There Pearles are prised according to the 
Caracts which they weigh. 1733 S, Sewatt Diary 2 June, 
Owen took a Cow of Veisy pris'd at £4. 0. 0. 

8. 1899 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M iv, The Romanes 
prized this fish at a wonderfull high rate. 1623 WHITa0URNE 
Newfoundland 59 [They] were there prized to be worth 
two shillings sixepence apiece. 1698 PArl. Trans. XX. 442, 
1 will procure you one of the Catalogues of Manuscripts, 
which is prized by the Delegates of our Press, at One 
Pound Two Shillings, 1709 Hucnes Tatler No. 113 ? 26 
The Whole [goods] are to be set up and prized by Charles 
Bubbleboy, who is to open the Auction with a Speech. 1755 
Jouxson, Prize, to rate; to value at a certain price. 

+b. To be the price of; to equal in value. 


Obs. rare. 

1596 Srenser Hymn Heav. Love 175 How can we thee 
requite for all this good? Or what can prize that thy most 
precious blood ? P 

+c. To offer as the price, to stake. d. To offer 


a price for, bid for, Ods, rare, = * 


PRIZE. 


¢1sgo Greene “ry, Bacon xiii. 41 Thou'rt worthy of the 
title of a squire, That durst, for proof, of thy affection And 
for thy mistress’ favonr, prize thy blood. 1590 C’rEss 
Penproke Antonie 264 But terror here and horror, naught 
is seene: And present death prizing our life each hower 
lertg. Et la presente mort nous marchande & tons coups). 

3. To value er esteem highly, to think much of. 


(The current sense. } 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 239 And suld think fredome mar 
to pryss Than all the gold in warld that Is. ¢1470 Gol. § 
Gavw. 1207, | aught as prynce him to prise for his prouese. 
¢1615 Sin W. Mure Sonn. ix, In bewty, (lone’s sucit object), 
ravischt sight Doth some peculiar perfectioun pryse [7fe 
lyes}), 1665 Bovty Occas. Ref. vi. ili, That we..prise many 
[customs] of our own onely because we never consider’d them. 

6. ¢1s86 C’reEss Pemproke /s. cxxxtx. x, My God, how 
I these stndies prize, That doe thy hidden workings show ! 
1618 E. Ecton Exp. Rom. vii. (1622) 136 A blessing that 
cannot be sufficiently prized. 168x Fraver Meth. Grace 
xxxv. 583 When we would express the value of a thing, we 
say, we prize it as our eyes. 1715 Pore //iad 1.237, 1..prize 
at equal rate Thy short-liv'd friendship, and thy gronndless 
hate. a17z0 Sewer fist. Quakers (1795) 1. 53 Prize your 
time now, while yon have it. 1898 Speaker 11 July 36/2 
The Swiss seem more and more to prize..the Referendum 
and the Initiative. 

y- 1375-643 [see Paice v. 5). R 

+b. With negative: Nat to value at all, to think 
nothing of, care nething for. Oés. 

¢1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxliii, Not prizing her poore infants 
discontent. 1613 — /Vind 7. iv. iv. 386 Had [1] force and 
knowledge More then was cuer mans, I would not prize 
them Without her Lone. 

II. +4. To commend or extol the worth, ex- 

cellence, er merit of; = Praisev 3. Obs. northern, 

a. 3375 Barpour Bruce x.776 Of this deid,.. The Erll wes 
pei gretumly. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aris (S.'1. S$.) a1 
ike man did sum thing, that was mekle to lowe and to 

ris, rge0-20 Dunsar Poems xiiii. 45 Sic ladyis wyiss, 
Thay ar to pryis. 1567 Satir. Poems Refornt. v. 16 Gif 
him all thankis. , And pryse his name with all your micht. 

Prize, prise, v.2 Forms: a. 6 pryse, 6-7 
prise; 8. 7- prize. [f. Prize sd.5) ¢rans. To 
seize, take, capture; te seize as farfeited, to con- 
fiscate. Ods. exc. as in b. 

@. 1835 CoveRDALE Da. iii. 29 All people.. which speake 
eny blasphemy agaynst the God of Sydrac, Misac and 
Abdenago, shal dye, and their houses shalbe prysed. 1581 
Lamparore Hiren. ui. iv. (1588) 177 If any bee afterward 
found offending,..their armour and weapon shall be prised, 
..tu the nse of the Queenes Maiestie. cr61x CrapMan fifad 
xt. 385 To kill the five Hippasides And prise their arms. 
B. 1602 Warner Ab. Zug. x. lw. (1612) 245 The Queene of 
Scots from Ours almost her Crowne and life had prizde. 

b. spec. To make a prize or scizure of; to seize 
(a ship or her carga) as a prize of war. 

a, 1568 C. Watson Polyé. 60b, The Romans being both 
more in number and valianter Ben paste her [the Rhodians' 
ship] without labonr and toke the Rhodian. 1600 Haxtuyt 
Voy. (1810) III. 236 The one [ship].. being prised near 
Silley by a ship of which Lam part owner. 1622 MALYNes 
Anc. Law-Merch, 145 1f it happen a Ship to be prised for 
debt or otherwise to bee forfeited, By the Mariners hire is 
to be payed. B. 1886 American X11.67 lt was explained 
that the David ¥. Adams was prized for concealing her 
name and her sailing-port, 

Prize, prise (praiz), v.3_ [f. Prize sé.4] 

-1. trans. To raise or move by force of leverage; 
to force up; es. to ferce open in this way. 

1686 Prior Staffordsk. 344 They easily prize vp bushes, 
furses, or hroom hy the yey roots. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armoury ut. xx. (Roxb,) 246A The Forked end is strucken 
deep in the gronad each side the root and so drawn or 
prised vp. 1808 Jamieson, Yo prize up, to force open, to 
press up a lock or door, 18:8 Scott Art. AfidZ, vi, ‘Vhe 
door was. assailed with sledge-hammers, iron crows [etc.].. 
with which they prized, heaved and battered for some time 
with little effect. 18za — Peraze vii, ‘here stands yonder 
a chest, from which the lid has been just prized off. 1840 
Dickens Barn. ees Ixiv, Many men..wereseen. .striviag 
to prize it [the jail door] down with crowbars. 1897 Pal? 
Malt Mag. June 254 The lock was broken, and the lid 
bore signs of having been prised. (fig. 1824 Prion Burke 
(2854) 232 Thus this famons measure. .became the lever by 
which to prize its anthors out of office. 

2. To compress (cured tobacco) in a hegshcad 
or box. Southern U.S. 

1867 Smytn Satlor’s Word-bh, Prizing,..also, the act of 
pressing or squeezing an article into its package, so that its 
size may be reduced in stowage. 1889 Bruce Plant. Negro 
183 To the moment that the leaf is prized in the hogshead. 

Ience Prizing, prising v7. sb.; also attrib. 

1867 [see a]. 1890 Daily News 14 July 2/8 This pad pre- 
vented the splintering of wood, although the prising power 
would be the same. 1891 ATKINSON Las? of Giant-Killers 
166 More haininering and more prising with the gavelocks 
and crowbars. 

Prizeable: see PRIZABLE. 

Prized (praizd), fo/. a. [f. PrizevJ+-rep1.] 

1. Greatly valued ; highly esteemed. 

1538 in Lett, Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 109 The 

rysed memoryes and perpetnall renowned factes of the 

famionse princes of Israel, 1856 Kane Arcé. Expl. V1. 

xvii. 180 Two of our most prized comrades, 1873 EMERSON 
Let. 3 May in Westin. Gaz. 7 Aug. ve 3/3, i am glad 
you have seen my prized friend, your Uncle George. 

+2. =Pricep. In quot. 1642, High-priced, 
expensive. Ods. or dial. 

164z Harcovar in Macut. Mag. XLV. 1289/2 Some prittee 
small laces, hut not prized ones; for 1 will spare your pursse 
as mnch as may be. 1682 Flaver Fear 44 "Tis a low 
Priz’d conimodity in my eyes. 1710 Hearne Collect, 
19 Mar. (O.H.S.) 11. 36a The priz’d Catalogue w¢b J have 
seen, (Priced is still so pronounced hy some.) 
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Prize-fight (proi-zfai:t). [app. a late back- 
formation fram next.] A public contest between 


prize-fighters ; a boxing-match for mency. 

1824 W.N, Beaxe Axcursion 508 There had just been a 
‘prize fight’ well attended by noblemen and gentlemen. 
1857 Hucnes /'om Brown u,v, The stories he had heard 
of men being killed in prize-fights rose up horribly before 
him. 1898 Daély News 18 Nov. 4/5 Sir Joha Bridge said 


this contest was not, in his opinion, a sparring match, buta 


prize-fight. He held that fighting for money was a prize- 
fight, and that was illegal. 

Prize-fighter (proizfaitaz). orig. f. Prize 
sb.2 + Ficntrr, from the phr. ‘to fight a prize’ or 
‘prizes’; in later use associated with Prize sé.?] 

+a. orig. One who ‘fonght a prize’ (see Prize 
56.2); one who engaged in a public fighting-match 
er contest. Obs. b. In mad. use, A professional 
pugilist or boxer, who fights publicly for a prize or 
stake; ‘one that fights publicly for a reward’ (J.). 

1703 Lurrrent Bricf Red. (1857) V. 316 Yesterday, one 
Cook, n prize fighter, was condemned at the Old Baily for 
killing a constable last May fair was twelve month. 1725 
St. Mary le Bow, Durham, Par. Keg., Jane, daughter of 
Vhotnas Barrett, Prize fighter, bap. 28 April. 1727 Pore, 
ete. Art Sinking 122 1t is proposed..that Mr. Figg with 
his prize-fighters, and Violante with the rope-dancers, be 
admitted in partnership. 1753 Smotietr Ct. Mathour (1784) 
117/2 The sword..he brandished over the chevalier's head, 
with the dexterity of an old prize-fighter, 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. \\. 104 ‘The encouragement given to prize- 
fighters and boxers. 1828 Scorr /. MU. Perth xiv, 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 587 He..had the wit and Inck to bring 
over that bulky prizefighter [Heenan] to make a sensation 
in England, 

Jig. 829 Cartyte Afisc. (1857) 11. 17 Not that we would 
say Voltaire was a mere prize-fighter. 

So Pri’ze-fi:ghting s/. and a. 

1720 Swirt 7, Td, Hist. Jfartin § 2 Wence the origine 
of that genteel cnstom of Prize-fighting, «1763 Hyrom 
Verses Figg & Sutton i, Long was the great Figg, by the 
prize Fighting Swains, Sole Monarch acknawledg’d of Mary- 
bone Plains, 1796 Morse Awer. Geog. 11. 108 The barbarous 
diversions of boxing and prize-fighting. 1878 V. Amer. Rez. 
CXXVII. 289 Countries that have not been civilized by 
prize-fighting. 1890 Review of Kev. 11, 510/2 Prize-fighting 
in the ordinary sense of the term—i.e., a fight for money with 
fists, fonght ont to the bitter end—is absolutely illegal. 

Prizeless (prai-zlés), @. [f. Prize sd.) + -Less.] 
Withent a prize ; net having gained a prize. 

1897 IWestut. Gaz. 11 Feb. 3/2 The kind old lady who 
went about consoling the prizeless dogs at Cruft’s. 1899 
féid, 3 Ang. 2/3 On the return of Marry and Robert home 
from school; Robert laden with prizes, Harry prizcless. 

Prizeless, obs, ferm of PRICELESS. 

Prize-list: sce Prizxz sé.) 4b, 56.3 3. 

Prizeman (proi:zmin),  [f. Prizé sd.3+ May 
$6.1] Aman who wins a prize (esp. for excelling 
in learning or art). 

3800 Camér. Univ. Cal. Vitlep., A list of the.. Medallists 
and Prize-men. /éid. 15 Members’ Prizemen. /dtd. aa 
Seatonian Prizemen. 1834 Lain. Rev. LEX. 133 The mere 
prize-inan is often dismissed in a few lines. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro'dl. xiv, He's more than that..he isthe great 
prize man of the year in Trinity. 1896 Current Hist. 
(Buffalo) VI. 463 In his third year he [Lord Kelvin] came 
out as second wrangler and Smiith’s prizeman. 

+Pri-zement. Os. Also 6 prisement, 7 
pricement. [f. Prize v.1+-ment.] The act of 
‘prizing’ or valuing; valuation, appraisement. 

1566 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 189 All theis ta remayne 
at the honse thare withonte prisement so ie as any of 
the Phitlipson name shall dwell at the said honse. 1632 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 274 According to the pricement 
at the suppression. «1700 in Keble Life Bf. IWilsou vi. (1863) 
203 When sufficient men are sworn to prize children’s 
goods..the executors..must take all things according to 


the prizement. 
Prize-money. ([f. Prize 53.3} Money 


realized by the sale ef a prize (esp. one taken in 
maritime war), and distributed among the captors. 

1757 J. Lino Lett. Navy i. 23 All ships are eqnally entitled 
to their share of prizeemoney. 3800 J. Wesse in Gurw. 
Wellington's Desp. (1837) 1. 128 Likely to obtain neither 
fame nor prize money. 1887 Besant The World went 
xxiv, The prize-money..amounted to a very pretty sum, 

Prizer! (preitza1). Newrare. Forms: 5 pryzer, 
5-6 prysar(e, 6 prisar, pryser, -or, 6-7 priser, 
7 prisor, prizor, 7— prizer. [f. Prize v.1+-ER1,] 
One who prizes. 

+1. One who estimates the value, or determines 
the price, of something; an appraiser. Ods. 

31427 in Trans, Stirling Nat. Hist. & Archzol, Soc, (1902) 
57 Ihe pain of the Pryzer, if he be negligent & punish not. 
1440 Promp. Pare. 413/2 Prysare, or settar at price, ya 
a merket, or oper placys. 1505 Berwick Reg. in Hist, MSS, 
Comzm., Var. Collect, 1. 7 No bowcher..shall breke nor cut 
out any flysh to sell SSeRe the colt ote be ther present. 
3549 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) L_97 Alexander 
Wynchester [and five others] electit prisers of flesche. 1552 
in Picton Z'pool Afunic. Rec. (1883) I. so Assessors and 
Prysors. «1625 Sir H. Fincn Law (2636) 472 The prisors 
to take them of the price if they prise too high. 1654 H. 
L’Estrance Chas, / (1655) 194 Charges of driving to be set 
by a priser of the forrage. . 

2. +a. One who values or esteems somethiog at 
a specified (high, low, etc.) rate. Ods. b. One 
whe values or esteems something highly. 

¢161s CHarman Séiad xvt. 76a Too much prizer of thyself, 
3657 Ars. Hobson's Brass in Chancel of Clewer Chy A 
despiser of y? world and a high Prizer of y* Lord Christ, 


PRO. 


16g: Norris Pract. Disc. 33 Bot now, are the Children of 
Light such Prizers of ‘Time? 

Pri-zer 2. arch. Also 6 priser. [f Prize 54.2 
+-ER sl One who engages in a ‘ prize’ er contest; 
a prize-hghter, 

1599 LB. Jonson Cynthia's Revo. v, have a plot ypon 
these prizers, 1600 Suaks. al. VL. tt iii, 8 Why would 
yon be so fond to overcome ‘The bonnie bees of the 
umorous Duke? 1679 Mrs. Beun felgu'd Curtizan v, 
And fought like prizers, not as angry rivals. 1823 Scotr 
Quentin D, xxxv, Vou shall be fought for in real uré/ee, 
Only..the successful prizer shall be a gentleman. 1845 
BrowninG Luria i. 52 The brace of prizers fairly matched 
Poleaxe with poleaxe. 

Prize-ring (prot'zyriy). [f. after PRize-rIGHT: 
sce Kine sé.) 13.] A ring or enclesed space 
(new a square area enclesed by poles and ropes) 
for prize-fighting; hence /ravsf. the practice of 
prize-fighting (cf. ¢e ¢uzf = horse-racing); also 
attr?é, belonging lo prize-fighting, characteristic 
of prize-fighters. 

1840 Busine facycl. Kur. Sports § 4020 ‘Two of the 
members of ‘the ancient prize-ring’ in actnal combat. 
1848 Tuackeray fae, fair lxiv, Captain Rouk with his 
horse-jockey jokes and prize-ring slang. 1861 J. Craw- 
rurb in Trans, Ethuol, Soc. 1, 367 One of this race had 
nearly carried off the championship of ingland in the prize- 
ring. 1884 7vaes (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 2/2 Better. not tointro- 
duce into political controversy the language of the prize-ring. 

Prizing (praizin), v/. 56.1 Forms: see Prizk 
vl [f, Prizev.t+-1xcl.] Theaction of Prizev.!; 
+ determination of price or value, appraising ; 
valuing, estimation (0ds.); high estimation. 

©1440 Proup. Parv, 4.4/1 Prysynge, dcAfatio. 1499 
Each. Kolts Scott, X1. 436 ‘Vhe prising of the said landis. 
1552 Hvcort, Prisynge or settynge pryce, dicttatio. 1678-9 
Lurtrece &ricf Wed, (1857) 1.6 The latter end of this month 
caine out his majesties proclamation for prizeing of wines. 
[The proclamation has ‘to set the Prices of all kinds of 
Wines’.] 1907 Daily Chron 9 Oct. 6/4 Te was a fit prize 
for a feat that stood above all prizing. 

Prizing, vd/, 56%, 3: see Prise v.27, 3, 

| Pro (prow). ‘The L. preposition 470 before (af 
place), in front of, for, on behalf of, instead of, in 
return for, on account ef, etc. [Cognate with Gr. 
mpd forward, before, in front of, earlicr than, Skr. 
pré before; more remately related to O'Tent. for, 


fora, Eng. for, fore.] 
A. as prep.in yarious Latin phrases, more ar less 
used in Eng. (See alse PRo anv CoN.) 

1. pro a‘ris et fo'cis, for altars and hearths; 
for the sake of, or on behalf of, religion and home. 

1621 Burton slnad, Aled. ut. iv. 1. tii, (1676) 3938/1, When 
1 see two superstitious Orders contend fro aris 4 foct's, with 
snch have and hold, d¢ ana caprina. 1741 Une Fss. iv. 
48, 1 won'd only perswade Men not to contend, as if they 
were fighting pro aris §_focts. 1859 Lowe. Bigiow é'. 12 
‘They serve cheerfully inthe great army which fights even 
unto death pre aris et focis. . 

2. pro bo'no pu-blico, for the public good. 

1726 Gitpert Cases in Law & Equity (1760) 113 It is 
bro bono publico, in which they are included. i 

3. pro confe’sso, for or as canfessed or admitted : 
chiefly in Zaw. 

1631 in Cré. & Times Chas. £ (1848) 1. 141 As if they had 
taken ie confesso that he is living. 1776 Clatu: of Koy 
Rada Churn 17/1 in Trial J. fowke, etc., The Court.. 
had informed them, if they did not [support their case by 
affidavit], the negative of the qnestion put would be taken 
pro confesso. 

4. pro fo'rma (-&), for form’s sake; asa matter of 
form; in the way of formality. Also aétrié. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 77 To give the 
choyce of a thonsand thankes for every gewegawe; and 
stumtymes tooe for very meere Nifilles as it were only pro 
Jorma taniun: 1623 J. CHaMBerRLain in Crt. & Times 
Sas. £ (1848) 11. 425 Which is thonght to be done rather 
ae forudé than ex aniuro. 1788 Gent Mag. LVIIL 73/2 

he cession of the Crimea by the Porte was contrary to the 
Alcoran, and was therefore adinitted merely Aro forma. 
188a Bituect Counting-ho. Dict. (1893) SV When a docu- 
ment is drawn up or a process gone through after a pre- 
scribed model, and with the special object of complying 
with some legal requirement it is said to be done pro forma. 

5. pro hac vice, for this turn or occasien (only). 

1653 in Rashdall & Rait New College (1g01) 178 Wee 
therefore shall fro Aac vice nominate the 13 Seniors and 
Officers for the carryinge on the government of the said 
Colledge. 1715 S. Sewatt Diary 29 Mar., Made Mr. 
Little Clark fro 4ac vice, Mr. Cooke being sick of the Gont. 
1873 Oxford Univ, Gazette 18 Nov. 31a The following 
gentlemen have been nominated by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors to examine fre Aac vice this Term. 

6. pro indivi'se (Law), ‘as undivided’: applied 
to a right shared by two or more persons without 
division : see quet. 

1607 Coweit Jnterpr., Pro Inditiso, is a possession, and 
occupation of lands, or tenements belonging vnto two or 
more persons, whereof none knbweth his senerall portion, 
as Coparceners before partition, 

7. pro rata (-8) [= for the rate’: Rate sd. 2], 
in proportion to the valne or extent (of his interest), 
proportionally. Also a¢¢rid. or as adj., propartional. 

[1354 Rolls of Paril, U. 260/1 Les Eschetours sont chargez 
..a Tespoundre des parcelles des ditz rentes et fermes Pro 
rata temporis.] 1375 Reg, Privy Council Scot. U. 468 To 
mak payment of thair part of the said taxationn pro rata. 
1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bh, v. $310 (1657) 128 His wife shall 
not have dower of that which the other copercener bad ro 
rata, 6077 L, W, M. Locknarr dine ts Shine xv» (0879) 


PRO, 


134 Uf take my fro ra¢é allotment. 1901 Daily Tel. 9 Mar. 
ht The Preference issue will be offered fro vata to share 

olders at 115. 

8. pro re na‘ta (-4), ‘for the affair born, i.e. 
arisen’; 
or without being provided for; for an occasion as 
it arises. Also atirzb. 

1578 in Spottiswood Hest. Ch. Scot, vt. (1677) 295 Ie is in 
the power of the Eldership to send ont qualified persons to 
visit pro re nata. 1765 Buackstone Covrur. [, ii. 174 Vt 
was formerly left to the crown to summon, £70 re nata, the 
most flourishing towns to send representatives to parlia- 
ment. 1885 A. P. Peter in Law Zimes 10 Jan. 185/1 
Such orders are only granted Aro ve natd, and must be 
renewed on cach fresh occasion arising. Wod. Ata pro re 
nata meeting of the ‘own Council, it was resolved, ete. 

+b. So pro-re-nasecent «a. (obs. nonce-wd., 
arising unexpectedly. 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 50 In pro-re-unseent occurrences, 
which ennnot be foreseen. 

9. pro ta'nte, ‘for so much’, so far, to such an 
extent. Also aftr76, 

1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisi. ii. § 4 Any one who repro- 


bates any the least particle of pleasure as such..is pro, 


tanto a partizan of the principle of asceticism. 1882 Jacwr. 


Mag. XLVI. 437 Anything which reduces the amount of _ 


payments to be made out of the country pro ¢anto reduces 
the loss. 1885 Law Zimes LXXVIULLI. 387/21 The land tax 
was redeemed and gro tanto personat estate converted into 
real estate. ‘ 

10. pro tempore, for the time, temporarily; 
attrib, or as adj. temporary. (Abbrev. fro ¢e2.) 

1468 Pasion Lett. 11. 3253 The tythandes did goode fro 
fenzpore. 1625-6 J. CuamBEeRLAIN in Crt. & Tintes Chas. I 
(1848) f. 73 The Lord Chamberlain is like to he Lord Steward 
this parliament, fro fentfore. 1748 J. Lina Lett, Navy ii. 
(1757) 7o Another might be ay ointed pro fenipore to com. 
mand his ship. 1759 E. W. Fore jr Anc. Republics 
353 Vhe pro tempore Dictator soon came to be perpetual. 
1828 Reg. Deb. Congr UV. 787 President Pro Tempore...The 
Senate proceeded io the election of a President pro tem. 
1846 H. Grevirty, Diary (1883) 159 Called to-day upon 
Craven..who is fro fem. private secretary to Normanby. 

B. Pro- sé. 1. An argument for or in favyonr 
of something, as opposed to one against it. (Now 
usually in PRO AND CoN, q.v.)  b. A person who 
sides or votes in favour of some proposal. 

c 1400 Leryn 2577 That T may the bet perseyve al incon- 
venience, Dout, pro, contra, and anbignite, Thurh yeur 
declarncionne. 1§09 Hawes /ast, Pleas. vi. (Percy Soc.) 
26 Provyng the pro well from the contrary. 1784 Geo. III 
in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 61 Mr. Pultney..should have 
stood amongst the Pros. 1790 M. Cutter in Life, etc. 
(2888) L. 452 ‘The pros are afraid to hring it forward until the 
return of several inembers on their side of the question. 

2. Tally of pro. see TALLY sé. 

Pro, pro., a familiar abbreviation of varions 
wds., as froproctor and other combs. of Pro- pref 
4, also professional. 

1848 J. HH. Newman Loss & Gain iii. 17 When he came to 
Oxford ..he reverenced even the velvet of the Pro. 1861 
H. Kincstey Aavenshoe xiv, He had past the Pro’s at 
Magdalen turnpike, and they never thought of stopping 
him... Both the Proctors were down at Coldharbour turn- 
pike. a 1884 M. Pattison Wem, (1885) 229) Thad acted as 

roproctor to Green, the other pro being Kay. 1885 J. K. 
Nenese On the Stage % The poor players helped each 
other as well as they could, but provincial Pros, are—or, at 
least, were—not a wealthy class. 1887 Scott. Leader 
19 Dec. 4/1 A match., between six professional golfers and 
six amateurs resulted in favour of the ‘ pros.’ hy three holes. 
1890 Daily News 18 Sept. 5/3‘ Master or Pro.’..the burning 
ea of whether school cricket should be under the 

aminion of the schoolmaster or the professional cricketer. 
1903 192 Cent. Sept. 464 Taverns frequented hy ‘pros’, as 
music-hall artistes are popularly eallea: 

Pro-, prefix! The Latin ady. and prep. (sce 
above), used in combination with verbs and their 
derivatives, and sometimes with other words not of 
verbal derivation. 

(Unlike the Gr. mpo-, the L. was originally and usnally 
fré-; ut in some compounds it was occasionally and in 
others usually or always shortened to 7d-.) 

A large number of Latin words so formed were 
retained in popular use in French (as in the other 
Romanie langs.); many otbers were taken into 
French in earlier or later times as learned words, 
and were thence taken into English, In later 
times words of this kind have been adopted or 
adapted in English direetly from Latin, or have 
been formed immediately from Latin elements. 

In OF. the prefix had often the popular form 2% Pers 

 pour- (see Pur-); but this, in many words, was subseq. 
changed back to the Latin form in ro.. 

I. As an etymological element. The following 
are the principal uses in Latin and English, (All 
words of this class appear as Main words.) 

1. a. Forward, to or towards the front, from a position in the 
rear, farth, out, into a public position; as Jrdciimare to 
call out, Proctam, prddicéve to lead forth, Proouce, prd- 
{undéve ta pour forth (Proruse), prdjicére to throw’ forth, 
Project, Srdminére to jut out (PaomiNENt), Srdnuntiare to 
speak out, Pronounce, Jrdfdndre to put forth, Paorone, 
Propose, prdtridére to thrust forth, Paotrupe. 

b. To the front of, down before (the face of), forward and 
down; as Jrdcidéve to fall forward or down (Procipence), 
procitvis sloping downward, Proctive, prdculedre to 
trample down, Procutcate, précumbére to fall down for- 
wards (PaocumBent), Jrdfligdre tadash down (PRoFuicaTe), 
protdbtl, prilaps- to slip down forwards (PROLAFSE), prdster+ 
neve, Srdstviize to strew or lay flat before one, to PaosTrATE. 


for some contingency arising unexpectedly . 


1898 


| ¢. Forth from its place, away; as prddéve to give away, 
| betray (Propition), Arddigdre to drive away, dissipate 
| (PRovicat), profugére to flee away (PROFUGATE). 

d. Forward, onward, in a course or in time; as procédére 
to PRocEED, précessus Process, frdcrastinadre to defer till 
the morrow, ProcrasTINATE, srdgredi to step forward, 
Procress, prdmindre to drive onward (PaomENaode), prd- 
movére, prdutdt- to move onward, Pramove, Promote, 
brépellére to drive forward, Prope. 

e. Out, with outward extension; as prdductitis able to 
he drawn ont, Propuctite, prdlixus PRoLix, propdgare to 
pat out, PRopaGaTE, prdtrahére, prétract- to drag out, 

ROTRACT, 

f. Before in place, in front of ; as srohibdre to hold in front, 
hold back, Promrit, prdsertdére to write in front, PRoscetBe, 
| prodlegére to cover in front, Protect. 

g- Before in time, in anticipation of, in provision for; as 
prodigium Provicy, prdélogui to speak before (Protocu- 
TIon), Providére to foresee, ProvineE. 

h. For, in preparation for, on behalf of; as prdcinetus 
girt for, Procinct, prdchrare to take care for, Procure, 
icles wished for, Prosperous, prdficére to do service to, 

ROFIT. 

i. With worn-down or obsenre force; as prdcérus tall, 
Paocerous, profinus PROFANE, profundus deep, Prorounn, 
proiés offspring (PROLETAIaE), prdurerére to deserve, Pro- 
MERIT, Prdmiscus mixed, Paomiscuous, prdverdixut Pro- 
VERB, provincia Province. { 


2. Frequently prefixed in Latin to names of 
relationship, answering to Eng. ‘ great’ or ‘ grand ’, | 


great-grandfather, amida aunt, father’s sister, pro- 
amita great-aunt, grandfather's sister, gener son- 
in-law, frdgener grandson-in-law, granddanghter’s 
husband. So fronepos great-grandson, great- 
nephew, PRONEPHEW, PRonEPoT, proneftis great- 
grand-daughter, great-niece, PRONIECE, PRONEPT. 
3. Pro- for Pra-, Pre-. In late and medieval 
Lat. fro- was sometimes substituted for pra-, pré-, 
partly throngh confusion of sense, partly perhaps 
under the influence of words from Greek, such as 
| prologus, prophéta, proscenium, Examples of this 
are frequent ti ME., where, however, as in med.L. 
MSS., it is often difficult to say whether pro- was 
intended, or was merely a scribal or copyist’s error, 
due to confusion of the written ¢ ande. Examples 
| 
| 


will be found among the cross-references, 
II. As a living prefix. 

4. In Latin frd- in the sense ‘for’, ‘instead of’, 
‘in place of’, was prefixed to a sb., app. originally 
in prepositional construction, as Ard consele (one 
acting) for a consnl, afterwards combined with 
the sb., as prdconsu/ =deputy-consul ; so prddic- 

tator, proiflimen, prégubernalor, prolégdtus, pro- 

magister, priprefectus, prépreior; also in a few 
names of things, as prondmen Pronoun, protitéla 
deputy-guardianship. 

English has examples of fro- prefixed a. to 
names of persons (officials or functionaries), 

| ‘aeling as deputy’, as pro'-Grand Ma'ster, pro'- 
guardian, pro-legate, pro-provincial, pro-provost, 
pro-regent, pro-seneschal, pro-letrarch, pro-trea- 
surer, pro-tribuue, pro-warden, ete.; also PRo- 
CONSUL, PRoprocTor, PRorectonr, etc. b. to names 
of things, as fro:-rea'lity (something serving the 
purpose of a reality), Aro-skiin, pro-verdb [after 
pronoun], etc.; also PRO-CATHEDRAL, PRo-LEG, ete. 
¢, to an adj,, as pro’-e’thieal, serving as a substitute 
for what is ethical ; pro:-su'bstantive (see quot.) : 
hence pro-sebstantively adv. 

1892 H. Spencer Princ. Ethics 1. i. ii, § 123. 337 We 
must class them as forming a body of thought and feeling 
which may be called *pro-ethical ; and which, with the mass 
of mankind, stands in place of the ethical properly so called. 
igo R. R. Mazett in Personal /dealisut 250 Religion. .as 
often as it happens to take the side of salutary practice.. 
is probahty [a] more effectual ‘pro-ethical sanction’ [than 
law} 1898 Daily Chron, 21 Nov. 5/1 Having served with 
ee distinction the office of Deputy Grand Master, 

¢ was in 1891 elected *Pro-Grand Master, a distinction 
which can only be understood when it is recalled that the 
Prince of Wales himself is Grand Master. 1868 Digéy's 
Voy, Medit. Pref. 17 Digby's “pro-guardian was a man of 
considernhle celebrity. 1656 Blount Glossogr., A "Proles 
gate,..2 Deputy Legat, or one that stands forn Legat. rg02 
Vest, Gaz.25 Jan. 4/2 In the name of the Trinity, Thomas, 
*Pro-Provincial of Canterbur: » Joseph, Provincial of York, 
Laurence, Provincial of Caerled, deplore the evil state of 

the Established Church. 1858 in Stat. Univ. Oxford 
(1863) 158 *Pro-Provost. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith 
iv. 185 This kind of idealised symbol or concept serves as a 
*pro-reality, which we can reason about as though it were 
real. 1798 Heten M. Witiiams Tour Switzerland I. 238 
(Jod.) Don Amatori Solani *proregent, professor extra- 
ordinary, and enjoying numerous other titles. 3657 A 
Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Petrese it 84 Cadafatcius *Pro- 
senescal of Digne. 1886 H, Sreneee in 19¢h Cent, May 763 
There is produced a new skin, or rather a *pro-skin. | 1794 
E. Bancrorr Kes. Perm. Colours t. 176 Such compositions 
+.assume the form of substantive colours, without being 
such in reality;..1 beg leave..tocall them *Sro-substantive 
topical colours. {bid. 390 Of the Uses of Quercitron Bark, 
in producing Topical Vellow and other Colours, *pro- 
substantively, upon Cottonand Linen. 1647 Trapp Com, 
Luke viii. 3 His vicar-general, or *protetrarch. 1645 Woop 
Life Jan. (O.H.S.) 1. 115 For the space of three yenres he 
was a “protribune {»sf7. protobune] of horse under Charles 


Lewis elector Palatine. In 164t he was sent into Ireland.. 


F. grand and petit; as avus grandfather, pro-avus 


| capitalism. 
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where he served in the quality of a tribune for two yeares. 
1907 J. M. Gratncrr Studies K. Yas. Bible 19 Do is 
sometimes used as a “pro-verb, to avoid repetition of an 
antecedent verb, 1862 Neate Notes Dalniatia, etc. 169 
*Pro-Vicar of the Bishop in the southern part of his diocese. 
1857 in Stat. Univ. Oxford (1863) 83 *Pro-Warden. 


5. In sense ‘for, in favour of, on the side of’, 


This use is entirely modern, and has no precedent or 
annlogy in Latin. It appears to have arisen from the use of 
froin Pro B.1b, or in Pro anp cox. Ton certain extent, 
combinations with sve take the place of those with 
Puito-, as philo-Turk, philopublican. They appear to 
have begun ¢ 1825, but to have been comparatively rare u 
to 1896, since which date they have swarmed in the journal- 
istic press, usually in antithesis to formations in anzi- 
expressed or understood. Pre-Boer and anti-British were 
terms of opprobrinm during the South African War, 1899- 
1902. 

a. Prefixed to a sb., sb. phr., or adj., forming 
adjs. with sense ‘favouring or siding with (what is 
indicated by the second element)’; as pro-alter, 
-American, -annexation, -Asiatic, -Boer,-British, 
- Catholic, -Chinese,-clerical,-educational,-English, 
Soreigit, -French, -lrish, ~Japanese, -moral, -negro, 
-opiunt, ~papist, -patronage, -popery, -rebel, ~-Rus- 
sian, -slavery, -tariff reform, -iransubstantiation, 
-Turk, -Turkish, -war, ete. Where the form of 
the second element permits, as in pro-Boer, pro- 
Catholic, pro-negro, pro-papist, pro-Turk, these arc 
also used as sbs. = ‘one who is on the side of, or 
favours . .., a partisan or adherent of...’.. b. In 
comb. with a sb. (or verb-stem)+-ER or -ITE, 
forming a nonce-sb, = ‘one who favours or sides 
with...’; 2s pro- Boarder (one in favour of a School 
Board), -dreecher (a partisan of breeches), -fogger 
(one who favours flogging), -s/aver (a pro-slavery 
man); pro-liquorite (one in favour of the un- 
restricted sale of alcoholic drinks). ¢. In comb. 
with a sb. or adj. (or directly from those in a.) + -IsM, 
forming abstract sbs. = ‘the principle or character 
of being in favour of . . .’, as pro-alcoholism, -~Boer- 
zsm, -capitalism, -clericalism, -Russianism, -Semit- 
ism, -slaveryism, Many of these are of opprobrious 
or hostile nse. 

1898 [Vesém,. Gaz. 27 Apr. 6/3 Owing to the *pro-American 
tone of the English Press. 1899 Fitzpatrick Transvaal 21 
In demolition of Sir T. Shepstone’s *pro-annexation argu- 
ments, 1902 Daily Chron. 7 May 4/7 The *pro-Boarders 
were out-vated. 1899 HWestu1. Gaz. 23 May 1/3 Liberals need 
nottrouble to be more *pro-Boer than the Boers themselves, 
gx J. Cuampertain Sp. Ho. Comm. 18 Feb., We have had 
six pro-Boers speaking in this debate..and not one Liberal 
Imperialist, 1900 Dundee Advertiser 23 Aug. 4 Lord 
Rosslyn brings the novel charge of *pro-Boerism against 
us. 1901 Daily Mews 28 June 3/4 This trumpet blare of 
Triumphant Democracy .. almost unnerves us into *pro- 

1831 SouTHey in g Rev, XLIV. 284 The 
Roman Catholics and the *pro-Catholics, and their infidel 
allies, had incessantly employed the periodical press in aid 
of their cause, 1839 A/orn. /ferald 22 Oct., The opinions of 
the *pro-educational and anti-slavery parties throughout the 
country. 1898 M. Davitr in /Vests. Gas. 14 July 2/1 The 
*pro-English minority in the United States..are aLeem Be 
a very hazardous enterprise for the future peace of the 
Republic. 1903 Daily Chrou. 30 June 3/7 The *pro-floggers in 
the United States are constantly appealing to the condition of 
Delaware in proof of the efficacy of flogging. 1897 Westn:. 
Gas. 8 Apr. 2/2 If Russia can arrange a *pro-Greek setile- 
ment, do not let us denounce her. 1904 Datly Chron. 2 Dec. 
4/3 Some of the pro-Greeks [those in favour of retaining 
Greek in tbe Previous Examination] at Cambridge would be 
ready to vote for an anti-Greek motion on the Oxford lines. 
1897 Daily News 22 Feb. 9/3 The *pro- Hellenic manifesta- 
tions in the streets.. have.. produced an unfavourable 
impression among businessmen, 190 Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 
4/3 Mr. Chamberlain..deseribed Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as the leader of the pro-Boer and Little 
Englander and “pro-Irish party. Daily News 7 Mar. 
5/7 Kim-Hong-Tsu, the Premier [of Corea), and seven other 
*pro-Japanese Ministers were beheaded and their corpses 
dragged through the streets. 1896 M. Davitt in West. 
Gaz. 15 Dec. 4/2 If the Irish Land Commission were not 
a practicall packed *prolandlord tribunal. 1895 Voice 
(N. Y.) 19 Ae 3/4 It has even been admitted hy *pro- 
liquorites that the voters of New Jersey would under the 
Initiative and Referendum adopt county, municipat, and 
township locat option. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 649 
It may be well to call the. tendencies favorahle to virtue, 
*pro-moral. 1892 Pall Mal? G. 20 Apr. 6/1 Mr. Matins 
headed the “pro-negro party when the secession .. took 
place. 1839 Conservative Frat, 26 Jan., The interests of.. 
a *pro-papist popnlarity-hunting viceroy. 1841 J. Ropeat- 
son in Charteris Life v. (1863) 125 The anti-patronage men 
and the “pro-patronage Non-intrusionists split among them- 
selves, 1888 Syp. pole od Hoiland — (1855) I. 
217 A deputation of *pro-Popery papers waited on me 
today to print, but I derined 1829 WueweLe in Life 
(1881) 127 He is supported by the pro-popery Ministry. 
1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/7 The *pro-Rhodes feeling in 
Capetown..is strong to unreason. 1890 Columéus (Ohia) 
Dispatch 29 Aug., The so-called United Brethren known 
as liberals or *pro-secretists. 1856 in L. W. Sprinc Kansas 
(1885) 48, I tell you I'm *pro-slave. 1858 WV. York Tribune 
29 Dec. 6/4 The *Pro-Slavers alt went home without any 
action. 1843 Witter iWVhat is Slavery? Prose Wks. 1889 
I}I. 106 In the midst of grossest *pro-slavery action, they 
are full of anti-slavery sentiment. 1856 G. D. Brewrrton 
War in Kansas 124 ‘The hour and the man’ of Freee 
State-ism, or *Pro-Slavery-ism, for we can scarce say which, 
is yet tocome. 1839 J. Roceas Antifopopr. vi. ii. 222 One 
sense tells that a *pro-transubstantiation passage is in the 
Bible. 1896 Daily News 3 Apt. 4/7 The curious anomaly 


PRO-. 


that some of our strongest anti-Turk politicians on the 
Armenian question should at the same time be in favour of 


| 


a *pro-Turk policy in Egypt. 1899 /é/d.6 Mar. 8/5 The | 


*pro-vaccinist statisticians, 

Pro- (pro), pref2, repr. the Gr. preposition mpd, 
meaning ‘before’ (of time, position, prefercnce, 
priority, etc.), forming in Greek many compounds 
—verbs, substantives, and adjectives. Of the sbs. 
and their derivatives more than 60 were adopted in 
late Latin as technical terms of rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, natural history, art, and Jewish or Christian 
religion (e.g. problema, proboscis, prodrontus, pro- 
lépsis, prologus, prophéta (prophztia, prophéticus, 
prophétizare), propolis, proscenium, frosty lus, pro- 
asis), With the revival of learning many more 
Greek terms were latinized. Many of these latin- 
ized forms of both periods have been adopted 
or adapted in the modern languages generally, and 
have subsequently served as models for the forma- 
tion of new combinations from Greek (less com- 
monly from Latin) elements, in the nomenclature 
of modern science and philosophy. The older 
and more important of the English words so 
derived appear in their alphabetical order as Main 
words, ‘Those in which g7o- is more obviously a 
prefix to a word itself used in English, or which 
are merely technical terms, follow here. 

1. In sense ‘ Before in time’: forming (a) sbs., 
chiefly scientific terms denominating the earlier, or 
(supposed) primitive type of an animal, plant, 
organ, or structure (with dcrived adjs.); (4) adjs. 
meaning ‘ previous to or preceding that which is 
expressed by the second element’, 

Pro-agonic (-Aiggnik) @., Fath, preceding a 
paroxysm. Pro-a'mnion, the primitive amnion 
in the embryonic stage of some animals; hence 
Pro-amnio‘tie a@., pertaining to the pro-amnion. 
|| Pro-amphibia (-%mfi-bia) 54.27, Z00/,, the (hypo- 
thetical) primitive or ancestral amphibious animals. 
Pro-angiosperm (-s‘ndzicspdim), /of., a primi- 
tive or ancestral angiosperm, from which the 
existing angiosperms are supposed to have been 
developed; hence Pro-angiospe'rmio @ FPro- 
baptismal a., preceding or preparatory to baptism. 
Prochorion (-kéerign), Eméryo/., the vitelline 
membrane or integument of the ovum, which 
develops into the chorion. Pro-dialogue (s0nce- 
wd.), an introductory dialogue. Prodissoconch 
(-disokpnk), Zoo/, [Gr. d:006-s double + Concy], a 
name suggested for the early shell of the oyster. 
Pro-ethnic (-e'pnik) @., PAilol. [see Eruntic], 
anterior to the division of the primitive Aryans 
into separate nations or peoples, or of any people 
Or race into separate tribes. Progametange 
(-gee'miteendz), -gameta‘ngium, J7o/., ‘an im- 
mature or resting gametanginm’ (Cent. Diéct.). 
Proganoid (-ge‘noid), /cA¢hyol., a. of or belong- 
ing to the primitive (fossil) ganoid fishes; 5d. a 
primitive ganoid. Proganosaur (-gz-nos§1), 
Falxont, [Gr. yavos brightness + gadpos lizard], sé. 
a member of the order Proganosauria of extinct 
reptiles; a7. belonging to this order. Progy‘mno- 
sperm, Zo/., a primitive or ancestral gymnosperm, 
from which the existing gymnosperms are supposed 
to have been developed; hence Progymno- 
spermic a. Proko'smial a@., sonce-wd. [Gr. 
késpos world: see Cosmos], existing before the 
cosmos or universe. Proma‘mmal, Zoo/., one 
of the (hypothetical) Promammalia or primitive 
mammals; so Promamma‘lian a. Prome‘ri- 
stem, ot, primary meristem, protomeristem. 
Pronymph (prdenimf), Zxéon. [see NyMpu 3], 
a stage in the development of some dipterous 
insects, intervening between the larval and pupal 
stages (cf. propupa below); hence Prony-mphal 
a, || Pro-estrum (-i'strim, -e's-), Zoo/., the 
period immediately preceding that of the cestrum 
or sexual excitement in animals; so Pro-c'strous 
@., preceding the cestrum; belonging to the pro- 
cestrum. Prope'ptons (see quot. 1895). || Pro- 
peristoma (-péristém%), Properistome (-pe'ri- 
stoum), Zmébryol. [cf. PertstomE], the lip of the 
primitive moulh of a gastrula; hence Properi- 
stormal a || Prophy‘llon, Zor. (pl. -phylla), 
[Gr. pvAdoy leaf}: see quot. {| Propupa (-pid-pa), 
Entom., a stage In the development of some 
insects, as the cochineal-inseet, intervening between 
the larval and pupal stages (cf. pronymph above). 
Prorenal (-rinal) @., Emébryol. [see RENAL], be- 
longing to the primitive kidney or segmental body. 
|| Proscolex (-skduleks), Zoo/., pl. proacolices 
(-skdu'liszz) (Gr. oxwAng worm], the first embryonic 
stage of a cestode or tape-worm, from which the 
scolex is developed by budding; hence Pro- 
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scolecine (-skdulésoin) @., pertaining to a pro- 
scolex. || Prospora‘ngium, fo/. (pl. -ia) = pro- 
soosporange. Protrypsin (-tripsin), Phys. Chem, 
a substance formed in the pancreas, and afterwards 
converted into trypsin; also called ¢rypstuogen. 
Prozoosporange (-2du‘o,sporzendz), Hof, a slage 
in the development of certain fungi, which pro- 
duces a thin-walled process into which the pro- 
toplasm passes and divides into zoospores. 

1896 tr. Waguer's Gen. Pathol. 621 The termination is 
doubtful, and transition into the *pro-agonic stage not rare. 
3890 Littincs Med. Dict. *Pro-amnion, tern applied by 
van Beneden and Julin to an area around the head of the 
very young embryo in which there is no mesoderm, the 
ectoderm and endoderm being in direct contact, and which 
is soon obliterated by the ingrowth of mesoderm, 1889 
Q. Frnt. Microsc. Sc. Dec. 290 Long after the true amnion 
has been quite completed the head gradually emerges from 
this *pro-amniotie pit. 1901 ature 14 Mar. 462/2 Con- 
nected through a series of hypothetical * Proamphibia or 
Protetrapoda with equally hypothetical Sclachian-like 
animals. 1886 /did. 25 Feb. 389/1 The ancestral ‘ “pro- 
angiosperms’ are supposed to have borne leaves such as are 
found diminished or masked in so many of their existing 
descendants. /éid 3890/2 Such was the nature of plants in 
their ‘*pro-angiospermic’ stage. 1840 G.S, Fasta Christ's 
Disc. Capernaum viii. 230 note, Cyril tas devoted to his 

ainful *probaptismal instruction no fewer than cighteen 

Lectures, 1879 tr. /faeckel's Evol. Man IL. xix. 157 This 
*prochorion very soon disappears, and is replaced by the 
permanent outer egg-membrane, the chorion. 188% 
Atheneunt 12 July 41/1 In the *pro-dialogne to the ‘Isle of 
Gulls’ one of the characters says, ‘I cannot see it out.’ 
1888 Jackson in Prec. Boston Soc. Nat, fist. XXII 543 
In the oyster..this shell is not single but donble-valved, and 
eS it precedes the dissoconch or true shell, I suggest the 
name “prodissoconch, or early double shell, 1864 Max 
Milutre Se. Lang. Ser, 11. viii. (1868) 383 Deriving both from 
a common Aryan or “pro-ethni¢ souree. 1887 R. 5. Conway 
Verner'’s Law ut Italy § 5 Medial s between vowels.. 
became voiced (z) in pro-ethnic Italic. 1889 Nicuorson & 
Lypexkea /alvont. I. xlix. 959 *Proganoid Series. /dfd. 
965 The last group of the Proganoids. 1900 Osuorn in 
Amer, Naturalist Oct. 797 More probable than that the 
avian phylum should have originated quite independently 
from a _quadrupedal *proganosaur. 1886 Nature 25 Feb. 
389/2 In the remote past..the cambium layer may have 
existed in an irregular or fugitive manner in the ‘ pro- 
angiospermic ’, as it did in the ‘ *pro-gymnospermic’ stem. 
1855 Bainey Jfystic (ed. 2) 36 Where the “pro-kosmial 
forms of thought abide. 1889 Proc, Zool. Soc. 262 If not 
the **Promammal’ of Haeckel, it may perhaps have been 
a near relative of some such transitional form. 1876 tr. 
Haeckels Hist. Creat, xxi. 11. 235 ‘The unknown, extinct 
Primary Mammals, or *Promammialia. .probably possessed 
a cae bighly developed jaw, 1898 tr. Sfraséurger's Bot.1. 
go The tissues. .are distinguished as primary and secondary, 
according as they are derived from the *promeristem or 
secondary meristem. 1895 D. Saar in Canid. Nat, fist. 
V. 164 The process of forming the various organs goes on 
ia the *pronymph, till the ‘nymph’ has completed its 
development. /éfd., ‘The *“pronympbal state may be 
looked upon as being to a great extent a retura of the 
animal to the conditioa of an egg. 1900 W. Hearse ia 
Q. ral. Microsc. Sc. Nov. 6 *Praestrun: or the *Pro- 
astrous Period..I have adopted to describe the first phases 
of generative activity in the female mammal! at the beginning 
of a sexual season. rgor Brit. Med. Fri. No. 2097. 593 
There is the ‘ pro-cestrum’ (‘ the coming in season ') ..charac- 
terised by. .a pro-cestrous discharge.. most usually of mucus. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Propeptone, also termed Hemialbu- 
mose, one of the intermediate products formed during the 
conversion of albumins into peptones in gastric digestion. 
31897 Alibutt's Syst. Med, 11. 292 The action of the gastric 
juice upon the albuminous constituents of the food is iadi- 
cated by the presence of syntonin, propeptone and peptone. 
1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1. viii. 220 At the thickened 
edges of the gastrula, the primitive mouth-edge (*Aroperi- 
stoma), the eadoderm, and the exoderm passinto each other. 
1898 tr. Strasburger’s Bot. 462 The leaves borne oa the 
stalks of the flowers are designated Bracteoles or *Prophytla. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Propupa, that stage in insect develop 
ment immediately preceding thepufa. 1898 Packaro Te2xt- 
bk, Entontol, wi. 627 It passes into what Riley terms the 

ro-pupa, ta which the wing-pads are present. 3888 Huxiey 

Maatin Elem, Biol. 169 The *pro-renal (segmental) duet ; 
n conspicuous thick-walled tube seen, on sited side, lying 
within the somatic mesoblast, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *"Pro- 
scolecine, belonging toa Proscolex. 1870 ROLLESTON A nti. 
Life 250 Embryo or *proscolex of an ordinary Taenia, 
armed..with six spines. 1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anz. 
Life 233 That the proscolex may develope in an alimentary 
canal is proved by P, J. Van Beneden's discovery of pro- 
scolices with scolices in all stages of growth ia the intestine 
of the Lump-fish. 1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi 163 When it 
{Polyphagus Euglenz) has reached a certain size,.. it 
sbows itself in many specimens to be a sporangium, or, if 
the term is preferred, a “prosporangium, /é:d. Explan, 
Terms 498 Prosforangiuim, in Chytridiez: vesicular cell 
the protoplasm of which passes into an outgrowth of itself, 
the sporangium, and becomes divided into swarm-spores. 
1900 Lancet 27 Oct. 1187/r The pancreatic zymogen, 
trypsinogen or *protrypsin. F i" 

. Of local position: forming sbs. and adjs., 
chiefly anatomical and zoological terms (often 
correlated with words in MetTa- and MEso-); (@)in 
adjectival relation to the second element, denoting 
either ‘an anlerior or front (thing of the kind)’, 
or ‘an anterior or front part (of the thing)’; (4) in 
prepositional relation to the second element = 
‘lying before or in front of (the thing)’. 

Pro-a'tlas, Zoo/, [ATLAS 56.1 2] (see quots.). 
|| Procerebrum (-ser/brdm), Axat., the front 
part of the cerebrum or brain; the fore-brain, pros- 


encephalon; hence Procerebral a. Procne- 


PROA. 


mial (-kni-mial) @., Anat, [Gr. xvjuy leg, tibia], 
situated in front of the tibia. || Fro-epimeron 
(-epimie'rgn), néom., the epimeron of the pro- 
thorax of an insect, the second sclerite of either 
propleuron; hence Fro-epime‘ral @ || Pro- 
episte'rnum, /u/om., the episternum of the pro- 
thorax, the anterior sclerite of either propleuron ; 
hence Pro-episte‘rnala«. || Pro-o'steon, Oruith. 
[Gr. doréov bone], an ossification in each anterior 
lateral proeess of the sternum in certain Dirds. 
|| Proparapteron, /:v/om., the parapteron of the 
prothorax; henee Propara'pteral a. || Pro- 
plexus (also anglicized Pro‘plex’, Anat, (@) 
Wilder's term for the choroid plexus of either of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain; (4) ‘the analogue 
in the Vertebrata gencrally of the brachial plexus 
in man’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Pro-postscute‘llum, 
|| Pro-presen'tum, /7/0m., the postscutellum and 
precseutum (respectively’ of the prothorax of an 
insect; hence Pro-postscutellar, Pro-pr- 
seu'tal ads. || Propygidium (-paidzi-diim), 
Etniom.. the segment immediately in front ot 
the pygidium in certain beetles. || Proscapula 
(ska pila), /-A/#., the outer hone of the seapular 
arch, usually passing forwards and articulating with 
its fellow of the opposite side, and supporting the 
cartilage or hone which bears the pectoral fin; 
hence Prosea‘pular a. || Froseutellum (-skis- 
teldm), || Proseutum (-ski@tdm), L2fom., the 
scutellum and scutuni (respectively) of the pro- 
thorax; hence Proscutellar, Prosew'tal ads. 
|| Prozygapo'physis = PREZYGAPOPHYSIS, 

1886 GUntuer in Laced. Brit, XX. 447/2 The first two 
vertebriu are differentiated as axis and atlas, and in front 
of the latter there may be (in Reptiles] a rudiment of another 
vertebra, which has been distinguished as the “proatlas 
1889 Nicnotson & Lyvexken Paedront, It. xiv. 897 It has 
been suggested that certain bany splints overlying the arch 
of the atlas in Crocodiles represent a vertebra intercalated 
between the latter and the cranium, for which the name 
preatias has been proposed. It is, however, by no means 
proved that these splints do not belong to the atlas vertebra. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, "Procercbral, belonging to the Precere- 
brunt. 1890 Bituines Med. Dict. *Procerebrum, Prosence- 
phalon. 1854 Owrn Shel. § Teeth (1855) 64 The proximal 
end of the tibia,.: two ridges are extended from its upper and 
anterior surface : the strongest of these is the ‘*procnemial’ 
ridge. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Protpimeral, *Proépimeron, 
*Progpisternal, *Progpisternum. 1868 W. K. Darra 
Shonider-Girdle Vertebr. (Ray Soc.) 144 Inthe genus Adca 
.- there is, on cach side, an osseous centre in front of the 
first rib: it ossifies the costal process, and, projecting 
forwards asa wing in front of the sternal ribs, may be called 
the ‘*pro-osteon'. 1896 Newton Dict. Birds 910 ‘Thus in 
Rhea, Gailint, Turnix, Lestris aad the Passeres, each 
anterior lateral process has its #0-osteox.,, but in many 
other forms. .these recesses ossess no special centre of 
ossification. 1882 WiLorr & Gace Anat. Techn 485 
*Proplexus, 1899 D. Saanp in Cand, Nat, Hist. V1. 187 
A similar plate anterior to the pygidium is called *pro- 
pygidium. 1833 F. Waker in Entomol. Mag. 1. 2t The 
semihyaline spots oa the *proscutellum are much larger in 
this species, 1872 Mivaat Aéem. Anat. 46 But in some 
Chameleons, a prominence is developed from each *pro- 
zygapophysis, which may be a metapophysis. 

Proa (prow4), || prahu (pra-z). Forms: 6-7 
parao, paroe, 7 paro, 7-8 paroo; 7-9 prau, 
praw, (7 prawe) ; 7-9 prow, (7 provoe, proc) ; 
9 prace, 8- proa, (9 prosh); 9 prahu. [ad. 
Malay 92,8 Pra Aya a boat, a rowing or sailing 
vessel; in Pg. farao, Du. prauw, F. prao, pro. 
The forms Arow and proa are assimilated to the 
Eng. Prow (sd.2) and ils Pg. equivalent prea.) 

A Malay boat propelled by sails or by oars; 
spec. a sailing boat of a particular type used in the 
Malay Archipelago, 


It is about thirty feet long, has both stem and stern sharp, 
adapting it to sail equally well in either direction ; one side 
is curved as in other vessels, the other is flat and straigbt 
and acts as a Iee-board ; to steady the boat a small canoe 
or the like is rigged parallel to it in the manner of an out- 
rigger (see OuTRiGGEA 2). 

1582 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \. 
xxv, 62b, The next day..tbere came in two little Paraos, to 
the number of twelue men. 1599 Haxtuvt Voy, II. 1. 258 
We left our boats or Paroes. 1606 Mippieton May. C iij b, 
Aa howre after..came 2 prawe or a canow from Baatam. 
1623 St. Pagers, Col. :88 Others violently kept their men 
from entering Limco’s prau. 16425 Purcnas Pelerturs 1.11. 
x. § 1.239 The King sent a small Prow, 1653 11. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, ii. 35 She_imbarqued hersaif ia sixteen.. 
fishermens Paroos. 1698 Faven Ace. £. fndia & P. 20 They 
are Owners of several small Provoes..and Canooses. 1700 
Solvitca Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 50 They were carried off in 
little Praw's, or small Boats, on Board the Men of War. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 437 We saw_several 
ba prows, hut none came near us. 1745 P. Tuomas 

? 


ithe Anson's Voy. 150 The Pinnace.. brought with her aa 
ndian Paroo, which you may see Py well deseribed_ by 
Capt. Cooke. 1785 Franxun Left. Wks. 1840 VI. 472 We 
have no sailing boats equal to the flying proas of the South 
Seas, 1831 Trenawney Ady. Vounger Son 1. 220 They 
are called by Europeans, owing to the wonderful rapidity 
with which they sail, flying prows. re W. STANTON in 
Merc. Marine Mag. (1860) VII. 107 Prahus frequently 
anchor here. 1883 RK. A. Paocror in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 571 
At Bima every proa and boat was forced from its anchorage 


and flung on the coast. 


PROACH. 


alirid.and Comb, 1699 Damrire Voy, I. 1.111 The Dutch 
--do often buy Proe-bottoms for a small matter of the 
Malagans..and convert them into Sloops. 1904 [World 
Afag. Apr. 21/1 Six lusty proa-men paddled her along. 

+ Proach, proche,~. Oés. [= AF. proscher 
(Britton).}] Aphetic form of ArproacnH v. 

[1z9z Britton 111. xxiv, § 2 Sauvement gardez qe nul ne 
les prosche jekes autaunt qe il eynt respoundu.} 1426 Lyne. 
De Gutl Piigr. 18761 Seue thow be hardy and bolde For to 
proche to hir presence. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace v. 987 The 
day was downe, and prochand wes the nycht. 1563 Sacx- 
vite Airey. Mag., /nduct. i, Vhe wrathful winter prochinge 
ona pace. 31600 Fainrax Zasse vi. xxxix, To make their 
forces greater, proaching nire. 

+ Proadju‘tor. Ols. rare—°,  [f. Pro-1 + L. 
edjtitor helper, aider.] (See quot.) 

1623 CockeRaM li, A chiefe Author, proadiutor, , 

|| Prow‘resis, -ai'resis, [a. Gr. mpoaipecs 
a choosing one thing before another, f. mpoarpeto@at 
to choose before.] A delibcrate choice, a resolution. 

1644 Mitton Educ, Wks. 1851 VV. 387 That act of reason 
which in Ethics is called Proairesis. 

Pro-agonic: sce Pro- 21, 

Proague, Proak, obs. ff. Proc 54.2, Proxe. 

Proal (prowal), a. Physiol. [f. Gr. mpé before 
+-AL,] Having a forward direction or motion: 
said of the lower jaw in mastication, 

1888 Core in Amer. Nat. Jan. 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from behind 
forwards, ..and the palinal, from before backwards. 

+ Provalizer. Ods. rare". [f. *proulize (ad. 
Gr. mpoadi¢-ew to collect before) + -ERLJ] An 
empiric, a herb doctor. 

1577 13. Goocr Meresbach's Husd. w, (1586) 191. Cardus 
Benedictus, or blessed ‘Vhistle, which the Empuirickes, or 
common Proalisers, doc commend for sundrie. . Vertues. 

Pro-amnion to -amphibia: see Pro- 2 1. 

Pro-anaphoral (préwanze'féral), a. [f. Pro-2 
+Gr. dvapopa offering +-sL.] Applicd to that 
part of the Eucharistic service (esp. in the Greck 
rite) which precedes the anaphora or more solemn 


part (the consecration, great oblation, communion). 

1850 NEALE Last. Ch. 1, 1. i. § 8. 319 In every Liturgical 
family there is one Liturgy, (or at most two,} which supplies 
the former or proanaphoral portion to all the others. 1866 
Buunt Annot. Bk. C, P. 148. 1878 C. EE. Hammonp Ant. 
Liturgies p. xxxi, Another division of the service isinto the 
Anaphora and the Pro-anaphoral part. 

Pro and con. Forms: 5-7 pro et contra, 
pro and contra, 7 pro ot con, 6- pro and con. 
[Abbreviation of L. pro e¢ contra for and against. 
The avd instead of ef prohably originated as an 
English reading of the character &.] 

A. adv, phr. For and against; in favour and ia 
opposition ; on both sides. So gro or con. 

1426 Lypc, De Guil. Prigr. 5663, } tauhté folkys to argue 
Pro & contra, yong & olde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccliii, Wherof aroose a grete Altercacion..pro and contra. 
1s7z R. H. tr. Lavaterus' Ghostes ‘Yo Rdr. (1596) Aij, The 
inatter throughly handled Pro and Com. 1597 Der Gen. 6 
Rare Mem. 10 Such. -may be here sayd, /’v0, e¢ Contra, 
1636 Jackson Creed vu. iit. § 6, F will not determine pro 
ur con, that [etc]. 1720 Apnison Zatler No. 224 P 3 The 
whole Argument pro and con in the Case of the Morning- 
Gowns. 1819 Byron Let. fo Murray a5 Jan., The rest., 
has never yet nffected any buman Pesos “pro or con *. 
1863 Reade Hard Cash xxxvii, 1 have no objection to 
collect the evidence pro and con, 

b. attrib. or as ad), 

1715 M. Davies Aiken. Bril. 1, Pref. 25 Several Peo and 
Con- Pamphlets. . 

B. sb. phr. (now always, in pl., pros and cons.) 
Reasons for and against; rcasonings, arguments, 
statements, or votes on both sides ofa question. (Ja 
quot. 1809, favourable and adverse fortunes.) 

(¢ 1400, 2509: see Pro B. 2.) 1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 20 
Such a quoile abont fro and con, such vrging of Ergoes. 
1591 Trout, Raigne K. Fokn i. 403 Why stand | to expostu- 
late the crime With fJyo § contra? 1640 Brome Axntif, 
11, iv, The pro's and contras in the eas workings And 
carriage of the cause. 1704 Swirt 7. 7d i. § 24 A Quill 
worn to the Pith in the Service of the State, in Pro's and 
Con's upon Popish Plots. 1913 Humble Plead. for Gd. 
Old Way 259 Seeing the gros and cons did run equal so 
that the determination depended on the moderator's casting 
vote. 1809 Makin Gil Blas vit vi. P14 A.. true narrative 
of all my pros and cons, my ins and onts, since that.. 
separation of ours, 1880 Huxtey in Life (1900) TI. ii ax, 
I felt justified in stating all the pros and cons of the case. 

Cc. as vb. To weigh the arguments for and 
against ; to debate both sides of a question. 

1694 Concrrve Doxble-Dealer Ded., When a man in 
soliloquy reasons with himself, and 70's and con's, and 
weighs all his designs, we ought not to imagine that this 
man either talks to us or to himself. x276z Sterne 7. 
Shandy V1, xvi, My father's resolution of putting me into 
breeches, .had.. been pro'd and con'd, and judicially talked 
over betwixt him and my mother about 1 month before, 
18:8 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 II]. 158 The topic was the 
Duke of Wellington—very amusingly pro-and-con'd, 1835 
Sovruey Doctor cv. IIL. 324 He was no shillishallier, nor 
ever wasted a ses ade minute in pro-and-conning. 

Proane, Proaness, obs. ff. PRONE a., PRONE- 
ness, Pro-angiosperm, -atlas: see PRo-? 1, 2. 

Pro aris et foois: see Pro 1, 

Proase, obs. form of PROSE, : 

Proat (préut), v. dia’. Also prote. (Origin 
obsenre: cf, Pore v. and Prop v.}] To poke. 


Heace Proter dia/., a poker. 


1400 


31654 Future Comme. Ruth (1868) 141 Like sullen chickens 
-eproating under an old wood-pile. a@18a5 Foray Voc. 
ELA gal Proter,a poker. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Prote, 
to poke. 

+Proauctor. Ofs. rare—°. [a. L. proauctor 
remote ancestor, founder; sce Pro-! 2.] 

1643 CockrraM, Proanctor, the chiefe author. 

Eee ealronlprdp 12). Archxol. [a. Gr. mpoav- 
Auov a vestibule, f. mpd, PRo- 2 + atA7 a court, with 
dim, ending -1or.] A portico or colonnade outside 
a church or temple, opening into the narthex. 

184z Braxoe Dict, Sci. etc., Preaulion, in Architecture, 
the same as vestibule. 1850 Neate Last. CA. I. at. ii. § 48. 
235 The Preaulion, or porch, is..sometimesa lean-to against 
the west end of the narthex. 1869 Tozer Highl. Surkey 
1.98 The Jroaulion, or porch, a corridor supported on the 
outside by light pillars. /éfd., Passing onwards from the 
Preaulion, we enter the narthex. 

Prob, dial. variant of PRoBE z, 

Probabiliorism (prebabi'lidriz’m). _[f._ as 
next +-1sM.] The doctrine of the probabiliorists ; 
according to which, in opposition to probabilism, 
it is claimed that that side on which the evidence 
preponderates is more probably right and there- 


fore ought to be followed. 

1845 Gladstone Glean, (1879) VII. 192 Probahilism is by 
no means the universal or compulsory doctrine of the 
Roman theologians...Jt is confronted by a system called 
Probabiliorism: which teaches that, when in doubt nmong 
several alternatives of conduct, we are bound to choose that 
which has the greatest likelihood of being right. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1931 Probabiliorism.. 
demands that the more probable opinion shall always be 
chosen, 1885 Catholic Dict. s.y. Moral Theology. 

Probabiliorist (prebibi-lidrist), [= F. pro- 
babilioriste, mod.1., probabilisrista,{, L, probabilior 
more probable, compar. of prodaditis: see -1st.] 
One who holds the doctriae of probabiliorism. 

1727-41 Cuamners Cycl. s.v. Probabilists, Those who 
oppose this doctrine [of the Probabilists], and assert, that 
we are obliged, on pain of sinning, nlways to take the niore 
probable side, are called probabiliorists. The Jansenists, 
and particularly the Port-royalists, are \paenbolagers 3768 
J. Baxettt Ace. Mana. * Cust, Itaty VV. 49 The vain 
disputes between the.. Probabilists and the Probabiliorists, 
have long divided our friars into nearly equal parties. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 602/a The Probnbiliorists put no restraint 
on liberty, where a man was convinced on solid grounds 
Hoe the balance of evidence was decidedly in favour of his 
iberty. 

Probabilism (prgbabiliz’m), [=F. proda- 
bilisme, f. as next: see -IsM.]} 

LR. C. Casuistry. The doctrine, orig. pro- 
pounded by Molina, a Spanish Dominican, in the 
16th century, that ia matters of conscience on which 
there is some disagreement among authorities, it 
is lawful to follow any course in support of which 
the authority of a recognized doctor of the Church 


can be cited. 

1842 in Branor Dict. Scé., etc. 1844 W. G. Warn Jdeal 
Chr, Ch, (ed. 2) 326 The very interesting controversies of 
the last and previous centuries on probabilism. 1845 [see 
Proaasitiorism], 1872 Jervis Gallican Ch. Ml, v. 164 The 
doctrine of Probabilism.. popularly identified with the Jesuits, 
did not strictly Hippel originate with this body. 1886 
Sincwick fist, Ethics itl. 151. ? 

2. Philos. The theory that there is no absolutely 
certain knowledge, but that there may be grounds 
of belief sufficient for practical life. 

1goz Batowin Diet. Philos. HW. 344 The term probahilism is 
also used to describe the theory which mediates between a 
sceptical view regarding knowledge, and the needs of 
practical life. 

Probabilist (prpbibilist). Also yprobablist. 
(=F. probadbiliste (17th c.), ad. mod.L. proba. 
bilist-a, {. L. probabil-ts PROBABLE; see -IST.] 

1. One who holds the casuistic doctrine of pro- 
babilism. 

1657 J. SERGEANT Schi'sot Dispach'i 93 Then indeed I shatl 
not refuse to..rank them [men who call us Papists] in 
Dr. H's Predicament of Probablists. 1727-41 CHanBers 
Cyct., Probabitisis, a sect, or division, among the Romanists, 
. holdiag, that a man is not always obliged to take the 
ble side, but may take the less probable, if it be 
but barely probable. 1884-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
III. 1931 In 1665 Alexander VII felt compelled to disavow 
a number of the propositions of the Probabilists, 

2. Philos, One who holds the philosophical theory 
of probabilism. 

1847 Wester, Probadilist. 1. A term applied to those 
who maintain that certainty is impossible, and that proba. 
bility alone is to govern onr faith and actions. vr. 

Hence Probabili‘atio a. [see -1sT1C], pertaining 
to probabilists or probabilism, 

1864 Chambers's Encycl, V1. 131/t In that [R. C.] charch 
his (Liguori’s] moral theology,..a modification of the so- 
called ‘probabilistic system’ of the age immediately before 
his own, is largely used in the direction of consciences. 

Probability (prebabi-liti). [ad. F. probabittd 
ioe c.in Littré), ad. L. probabslitatem, f. proba- 

zi-is PROBABLE: sce -}TY,] 

1. The quality or fact of being probable; the 
appearance of truth, or likelihood of beiag realized, 
which any statement or event bears in the light of 
present evidence; likelihood. 

. 1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 30b, Ia. .gatberyng of con- 
iectures that are donbtfull, whea probabilitie onely and no 


more pro! 


that each tree hy prebehuise will take and fill. 
} 2 


| likely to be true, to exist, or to happ 


PROBABLE. 


assured knowledge, boulteth out the truthe of a matter. 
16a3 J. Mave in Ellis Orig. Ledi. Ser. 1, 11. 150 Other 
reports there are, but without any probability of truth, 
and therefore I will not mention them. 1936 BuTLer Anad, 
Introd. 3 Probability is the very Guide of Life, 1843 
Je Gituies tr. Aristotle's Rhet. w xxiii, 348 Truth and 
probability are the causes of assent. 1882 Froupe Short 
Stud. (1883) 1V. 1, iii, 197 The soundest arguments. .went 
no farther than to establish a probability, 

b. in, t by probability: probably ; considering 
what is probable. (Now always with a//.) 

a t60a W. Pernixs Cases Conse. (1619) 140 In probabilitie 
they could not bee cither many or great. 1613 W. Lawson 
Country Housew. Gard.(1626) 23 The compasse and roomth 
161 
Moryson J/i/n, M1. The Lord Deputies going into ane 
field,..ia all prabslality could not be for some two moneths 
after. 1697 LuttTRELt Brief Rel, (1857) IV. 202 Otherwise 
in probability they had fallen into the haage of the French. 
1880 Hacucuton Phys. Geog. ii. 50 These cliffs correspond- 
ing in all probability to ancient lines of faults. 

2. An instance of the fact or condition described 
in 1; a probable event, circumstance, belief, etc. ; 
something which, judged by present evidence, is 
en. 

1576 Fremine Panopl. Efist. 375 Hee beginneth.. with 
the infancie of Alexander which ministred manifest and 
manifold probabilities of things which came afterwards to 
ae 1620 ‘I. Grancer Drv, Logike 80 Many proba. 

ilities concurring prenaile much. 1769 Junius Leti. xvi. 
(1820) 71 Arguments. -have been drawn from inferences and 
probabilities. 1856 Frovupr Ast. Eng. I. ii. 152 Wolsey's 
return to power was discussed openly as a probability, 1866 
ee Exuror ¥. f/odt xi, You must not strain probabilities in 
that way. 

b. gf. Probabilities of the weather; weather 


forecasts. U.S. 

Old Probabilities, a humorous name for the chief signal- 
officer of the U. S. Signal Service Bureau. 

1875 O. W. Hoimes Old Vol. Life, Crime § Automatism 
{1891) 327 No priest or soothsayer that ever lived could hold 
his own against Old Probabilities. 1886 Pod. Sc? Afonthly 
Aug. 546 The official publications embrace the ‘probabiti- 
ties’ und the so-called * weather-maps’. 


3. Afath. As a measurable quantity: The amount 
of antecedent likelihood of a particular event as 
measured hy the relative frequency of occurrence of 
cvents of the same kind in the whole course of ex- 
perience; estimated by the ratio of the anmber of 
successful cases to the whole number of possible 


cases. 

we De Mowre (di#/e) The Doctrine of Chances: or, 
a Method of Calculating the Probability of Events in 
Play. 1788 Rees Chambers’ Cyel., Probability of an event, 
in ihe Doctrine of Chances, is greater or less according to 
the number of chances by which it mny happen, compared 
with the whole number of chances by which it may either 
happen or fail, 1838 De Morcan £ss, Probab, Pref., At 
the end of the seventeenth century, the theory of proba. 
hilities was contained in a few isolated problems, which had 
been solved by Pascal, Hnyghens, James Bernoulli, and 
others. 1884 tr. Loftze's Logic 1. ix. 369 For each draw the 
probability of a white ball being drawn would = 7/g9, so 
that the probability of two whites being drawn in succes- 
sion would = 7/29: 7/39=49/an0. 1892 H. Gooow1n in Contemp. 
Kev. Jan, 60 To spenk of a certain possible event as having 
a probability of three to one, .is to use language in a strictly 
defined sense. 

Probabilize (prebabilsiz),v. [f. L. prodabi/-és 
PROBABLE + -1ZE.] ‘rans. To render probable or 
likely, 

18oz-1a Bentuam Ration, Yudic. Evid, (1827) U1. 13 By 
means of it the fact is ae UES rendered, in a greater 
or less degree, prohable. a 183z — Deonfol. iv. (1834) IL 
aio The considerations which tend to probabilize success, 
1846 S. R. Maittanno Ess. Reforin, Eng, (1849) 314 That he 
may take his turn at probableizing [the story], and pass it on. 


Probable (przbab'l), a. (sb.) [a F. probable 
(14th c. in Littré), or ad. L. prodabi/-is that may 
be proved, probable, credible, f. prob-dre totry, test, 
approve, make good: f. prob-is good : sce -ABLE.} 

. Capable of being proved ; demonstrable, proy- 


able. ow rare. 

1485 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 Which..duly examined by 
hym..and no thing probable object ayenst the same, the.. 
Naivowagerted and finally determyned [etc.]. 41548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen, VII 33 Wt is probable by an inuincible reason 
and an argument infallible. 1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks, 
1851 V. 3xa_No man in religion is properly a heretic,. .but 
he who maintains traditions or opinions not probable by 
scripture. 1678 Sin G. Mackenzin Crim, Laws Scot. i, 
xiii. § 2 (1699) 209 Executions by a Barrons Officer are valid, 
though not given in Writ, and tbat the same are probable 
hy Witnesses. 1865 Grote Plato 1.xix. 536 Neither proved 
nor probable. . 

+2, Such as to approve or commend itself to the 


mind; worthy of acceptance or belief; rarely in 
bad sense, ea specious, colonrable. (Now 


merged in the modern sense 3.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) }. 339 It is more probable and 
more skilful [= reasonable], pat bis lond was from be bygyn- 
nyngealwey wipoute suche wormes, 1467-8 Rolls of Parl, 
V..622/2 As it appereth by probabill persuacions of Philo- 
sofers, 1538 STARKEY Angéand 1, iv. 139, 1 can not wel tel 
what I schal say, your resony's are so pro! aby! 31593 SuaKs. 
a Hen. V/, wi it. 178 It cannot be but he was murdred 
heere, The least of all these signes were probable. 1639 S. 
Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir, Events 129 One of his most 
probable excuses was to frame some journeycs out of towne. 
1718 Burnet Own Fie (1823) 1. 1 gor His schemes were 
probable, 1780 Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 280 He assigns 
the most probable reasons for that opinion. 1872 Jervis 


PROBABLENESS. 


Gallican Ch, 1. v. 165 It was proclaimed that an opinion 
was probable, and might therefore be safely Tollowed in 
practice, which had the sanction of any single theologian of 
established reputation. i 

+b. Of a person: Worthy of approval, reliable. 
1sg7 Bearo Vheatre God's Yudgent, (1612) 213 There is 
not one example here mentioned, but it hath a credible or 
probable Author for the auoncher of it, 1682 G. Tornas 
Rome's Trad. 223 If this be but the single opinion of a 
robable Doctor, we may have the same asserted by an 

nfallible one. . 

3. Having an appearance of truth ; that may in 
view of present evidence he reasonably expected 
to happen, or to prove true; likely. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant, & Ci, v. ii. 356 Most probable That 
so sbe dyed, 1620 T. Grancer Dit. Logike 152 ‘The 
birds neither sow, reape, &c. as you doe, Zrgo tis lesse 
probable that they should be fed. 1r65r owners Leviath, 
i, xxv. 134 Tbe necessary or probable consequences of 
the action, 1736 Wetstep Hks. (1787) 469 This were a 
probable opinion, though not warranted by holy writ. 
1809 Rotaxp Fencing 67 Is it probable that a man will 
thrnst if he expects that he will be parried? 1814 Db. 
Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind Vu. iv. § 4. 240 In ourantici- 
pations of astronomical phenomena. . philosophers are accus- 
tomed to speak of the event as only srodad/e; although our 
confidence in its happening is not less complete, than if it 
rested on the basis of mathematical demonstration. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 392 The Probable Error 
of an observation is a numerical quantity such that the 
error of the observation is as likely to exceed as to fall 
short of it in magaitude. 1891 E. Peacock NV. Brendon 1). 
317 This was the more probable solution. 

+b. with infinitive as complement: Likely ¢o de 
or fo do something. Ods, 

1653 GavoENn Averasf. 114 These rustick and rash under- 
takers..are only probable to shipwrack themselves, 166a 
Stituixcet. Orig. Sacr. tt. iv. § 10 None is conceived so 
probable to have first peopled Greece, as he whose name 
was preserved, with very little alteration, a1680 BurLer 
Rem. (1759) 1. 223 "Tis probable to be the truest test, 

ce, Relating to or indicating probability. 

1736 Buttea Auad, Introd. 1 Probable Evidence is essen- 
tially distinguished from demonstrative by this, that it 
admits of Degrees. ‘ 

a. Likely to be (something specified). 

18go ‘R, BotoaEwoon’” Col, Reformer (1891) 215 He 
essayed to make choice of a probable compaaion. 

+B. as sé. Something probable; a probable 
event or circumstance ; a probability. Ods. 

1647 ae Tavxor Lid. Proph. vi. § & 117 These probables 
are buskins to serve every foot. 1652 Gacte J/agastrom, 
27 What talk ye of some immediate and imminent probables, 
such as even sense may ghesse at? 1692 Sovrut Seri. (1697) 
1]. 114 If a thing in it self be donbefull, let it make for 
interest and it shall be raised at least into a Probable; and 
if a truth be certain, and thwart interest, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a Probability. 


+Pro‘bableness. Oés. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality or fact of being probable ; probability, 
likelihood ; plausibility. 

e1449 Pecock Repr.11.i. 133 Ifa treuthe be knowun oonli 
bi Peebahilnes and likelihode, and not sureli., 1561 Davus 
tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 122b, He seemeth to reason 
probably.. but this probablenes is of vneleane fleshe, not of 
God. 1650 Vind, Dr. Hammond's Addr, § 12. 4 Nor shall 
T..fear the probablenesse of his unprov'd gronndlesse sap- 
position, 

Probably (prp‘babli), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a probable manner or degree; with probability, 

1. In a way that approves itself to one’s reason 
for acceptance or belief; plausibly ; in a way that 
seems likely to prove true; with likelihood (though 
not with certainty). Now rave. 

1535 Starkey Lef. in England (1871) p. xxx, You wrote 
so probably that hyt put me in a feare of daungerys to 
come. 15§r T. Witson Logrke (1580) 1 j b, Logike is an Art 
to reason probablie on both partes, of all matters that be 
putte forthe, so ferre as the nature of euery thing can beare. 
1s7a J. Jones Bathes of Bath Ep. Ded. 3 Vhe first of 
these bookes probablie proueth the discent of Bladud. 
1678 Hoppers Deca, vii, 100 This your Hypothesis 
+. by which you have so probably salved the Problem 
of ae 419774 Govosm. Hist, Greece 1. 342 With a 
party of thirty men only, as Nepos says; but, as Xenophon 
more probably says, of near seventy. 1823 J. Baocock 
Dom, Amuse, 28 More than he could probably hope to 
make by aay transaction in the Alley. 

2, Asa qnalification of the whole statement: As 
is likely; so far as evidence goes; in all proba- 
bility; most likely. Now the ordinary use. 

1613 Surrtey 7rav. Persia 101 Now that we haueiudged 
of all, we must resolue..of that which is probabliest best. 
1647 Crarexoon fist. Red. 1. §6 A source, from whence 
those waters of bitterness. .have..probably flowed. 1692 
O. Wacker Gré. §& Rone, fist. 86 Secespita, an Hatchet, 
probabilier a Knife, to kill the Beast. 1774 PENNANT Zoxr 
Scot. in 2772, 251 The present stones were probably substi- 
tuted in place of these [=]t is probable that tbe present 
Stones were substituted]. 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) xii. § 55t The River Tigris is Srowably evaporated 
from the upper half of this sea by these winds. 1882 Afed. 
Temp. Frnt, \. 10r Probably Bort eters operate to account 
for the failure to perceive the difference. 

[f. L. prodatio, 


+Probacy. Oés. rare’. 
with snffix-substitution: see -acy.) ? Probation, 
evidence; ‘affirmative proof’ (editor’s margin in 
loc, cit.). 


_¢1400 Beryn 2595 The lawes of be Cete [Falsetown] stont 
in probacy ; They vsen noon enquestis, be wrongis for to try. 


+ Pro-bal, a. Ods. nonce-wd. [? Alteration of 
ae Snch as approves itself to reason or 
ou. VIE. 


| remove a foreign body. 
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acceptance; ‘calculated to bias the judgment, 
satisfactory’ (Schmidt). 

1604 Suans, Oth, 1 iii, 344 When tbis adnise is free 1 
gine, and hnnest, Proball to thinking, and indeed the course 
‘Lo win the Moore againe. 

Probality, error for PropaBILity. 

Probang (préuben). Also 7 provang(g, 
(provango), [The name given by the inventor 
was provaizg, of unknown origin (but cf. prove? = 
Privet “), subsequently altered, prob. after Prope 
s6.] A surgical instrument, consisting of a long 
slender strip of whalebone with a sponge, ball, 
button, or other attachment at the end, for intro- 
ducing into the throat to apply a remedy or 
Also, a larger form of 
this employed in the case of choking cattle. 

1657 Howett in W. Rumsey Organon Salutis a viij, To 
. Judge Rumsey, upon his Provang, or rare pectoral] In-tra- 
ment. /Zfd.biv, Touching your Provang, or Whale-bone 
Instrument..it hath purchased much repute ahroad among 
Forreiners, 1661 Biount Glossogr (ed. 2), rovange, an instrue 
ment made of Whalebone, to cleanse -the stomack. 1691 
Woon +174, O.von. 11.166 Walter Rumsey. .was the first that 
invented the Provangg, or Whalebone instrument to cleanse 
the throat and stomach. 1809 B. Parr Loud. Aled. Dict., Pro- 
dang, a flexible piece of whalebone, with spunge fixed to 
the end. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, dled. xxv. 31t 
An inflamed state of the cesophagns, caused by a chimsy 
Pore, roughly passed. 1849 StrPHENS G4. Marni (ed, 2) 

. 296/2 The probang ts 5 feet 1 inch in length, three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, with pewter eup and ball ends 14 
diameter. 1872 O. W. Houmes [eet Breabf.-t, iii. (1883) 
63 There were..Prohes and Probangs. 

Probant (prowbint), a. rare. [ad. L. prodiine- 
ent, pr.pple. of proddre to prove: see -ANT.] 
Proving, demonstrating. 

1908 Mouth Jan. 103 The true probant foree of interior 
experience regarding the existence of God. 

Probaptismal: sce Pro-* 1. 

Probate (prambet), st. Also 3-8 -bat. [ad. 
L. probat-im a thing proved, subst. use of pa. 
pple. neut. of proddre to PROVE: sec next.] 

+1. The act of proving or fact of being proved ; 
that which proves; proof, demonstration; cvi- 
dence, testimony. Oés. 

1534 Cow. Corp. Chr. Plays ii, top Whatt maner a wey 
They have made probate of this profece. 1610 Boys Z.xf. 
Dom. Epist. & Gosp. Wks. (1629) 80 Abraham assuredly 
beleened God before, but his offering vp of Isaac was a 
greater probate of his faith. 1711 in 10/4 Ref. fist, MISS. 


| Coma, App. v. 187 There are innumerable proofs of this 


| mental probat. 


position, among them our late monarch stands a moan- 
1842 G.S. Faser Prov. Lett. (1844) L 150 
Here, then,..we have another probate of the object of the 
Tract-School, 
+b. A putting to the test, experiment. Ods. rare. 
a 1643 J. Suute Fuelgem. & Mercy (1645) 9 As) would not 
incourage you upon the long-suffering of God, to make a 
probate, and triall of his patience, 
2. Law. The official proving of a will; also, 


' the officially verified copy of the will together 


with the certificate of its having been proved, 
which are delivered to the executors. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 43, J wil it be wretyn..in the 
rotle that my testement and last wil is in, altir the probat 
be maad. 1530 Tinpate Pract. Prelates K ij b, The hypo- 
crites..made a reformacyon of mortnaries and probates of 
testamentes. 1g90 SwinpuRNE 7estaments 224 The indge 
doth therupon..annex h{s probate and seale to the testa- 
ment, whereby the same is confirmed. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj, 118 The Probate of Wills, and letters of 
Administration are determinable by the Civil Law, 1768 
BLacksTone Come, EL. vii. 96 We find it. asserted. that 
it is but of late years that the church hath had the pioiate 
of wills. 1846 MeCuttocn Ace Brit, Entpire (1854) LI. 
73 The Lordship of Newry; the proprietor of which olde 
his spiritual court, and grants marriage licenses and pro- 
bates of wills, under the seal of the religions house to which 
the lordship belonged before the Reformation. 1872 Seeton's 
Everybody's Lawyer 472 An executor, upon obtaining pro- 
bate, is not required to enter into a bond. 

b. attrté. Probate Act, an English statute 
passed in 1837 (20 & a1 Vict. c. 77), by which 
the jurisdiction of matters of probate and admini- 
stration was removed from ecclesiastical and other 
courts and transferred to a new Court of Probate. 
Probate bond, a bond in which an administrator 
other than an executor gives a guarantee that 
he will administer the estate in accordance with 
the will or with the law of intestate succession. 
Probate court, a court having jurisdiction of pro- 
bate and administration. Probate duty, ‘a tax 
upon the gross value of the personal property of a 
deceased testator’ (Wharton Zaw Lex.): since 
1894 merged in the estate duly, Probate judge, 
a judge having jurisdiction in probate and testa- 
mentary causes ; hence probate pudeeship. + Pro- 
bate law, the law of the ccclesiastical probate 


court (03s.). 

¢1400 Beryn 2069 They were grete Seviliouns, & vsid 
probate law; Wher, evir-more affirmatyff shuld preve his 
owne sawe. 1845 McCurtocw Varation u. vi. § 3 (1852) 
305 The holders of personal property are .. entitled to 
require, either that the prohate and legacy duties should be 
abolisbed, or that they should be extended to real property 
also. 1863 W. Piurtres Speeches vii. 154 Probate judges 
are the gnardians of widows and orphans, 187a Beeton's 


PROBATION. 


Everybody's Lawyer 473 \ non-exeentor is required to 
enter into a probate bond, 1898 WAttaker’s dur, 430/2 
Estate Duty: In the case of every person dying after ist 
August, 1894 (prior to which date Probate, Affidavit, or In- 
ventory Duty is payable. tgor lun. Kep. fucorp, Law 
Soc. 24 Probate engrossments as well as the probate piece 
were to be on paper. 

+ Probate, ffl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. probat-us 
tricd, proved, pa. pple. of proddre to Prove.] 
Proved, demonstrated. Also (quot. 1513) of a 
person: [laving received proof; confirmed or 
established in a belief; convineed. 

€1500 Joseph Armathy WW, de W.) 2 The veray trae and 
probate assercyons of hystoryal men toucbynge and con- 
cernynge thantyquytes of .Glastenburye, 1313 Drapsuaw 
St Werburge to tig Vulfade, conforted and in the fayth 
probate, Fell downe to his fete. 1621 ‘Tl. WittiaMson tr. 
Gonlart’s Wise Vieillard 84 Vf daily experience did not 
make it manifest and probat ynto vs. 

Probate (proube't), v [f. ppl. stem of L. 
protire to prove : sce prec.) 

tL. trans. ( probate) To prove. Obs. rare. 

3570 Levixs Manip. 39/33 Yo Vrobate, probare, 

2, To obtain probate of, to prove (a will), Chiefly 
U.S. \lenec Pro-bating 747, sé. 

1792 Cuirman Amer, Law Nef. (S71) 52 C's will has 
never been probated. 1837 Dickens /‘ickw. Iv, ‘Vy not!" 
exclaimed Sam,—‘ ‘cos it must be proved, and probated, and 
swore to, and all manner o° formalities.” 1889 Froec. NV. 
Eng, Hist, Geneal, Sec, 2 Jan. 20 Wills.. probated as early 
as 1373. 1892 Blackw, JJay. CLI. 622 The contests 
over the probating of wills reveal too cften the unscrupn- 
lous, blackhearted ingratitude of children, 

+ Proba‘tic, a. Ods. vare. [ad. late L. pro- 
datie-us \in Vulgate), a. Gr. mpoBarixes belonging 
to sheep, f. mpéBaroy a sheep. So VF. prodatique.] 
Of or pertaining to sheep: in frobatie piscine, pro- 
batic pond, rendering 1.. probatica piscina of the 
Vulgate in Johny. 2, Also } Probastical a. Ods. 

c1430 Lyoc. Commend, Our Lady 134 Thow misty arke, 
probatik piseyne, [1s82 N. ‘I. (Rhem.) You v. 2 There is 
at Hierusalem vpon Probatica a pond.) 1656 Btount 
Glossogr., Probatick Poud..,a Pond at Jerusalem, where 
those sheep were washed, that were by the Law to be saeri- 
ficed. 1818 J. Mitner Lad Relig. Controv. u. (1819) 72 
note, The probatical pond was endowed by an Angel with 
a miraculous power of healing. 


Probation (probét'fan), sé. [ME. frodactor, 
a. OF. probacton (14th ¢c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.l. 
-ation, ad. L. probatran-em, n. of action f. prob-dre 
to prove, test.] 

I. +1. The action or process of testing or putting 
to the proof; trial, experiment; investigalion, 
examination. Ods. .exe. as in 2). 

e412 llocerrve De Reg. Prine. 376, 1 panke it god, aon 
inclinacioun Hane FI to labour in prohacionn Of his hy 
knowleche & his myghty werkys. ¢1440 Gesta Ront, xix. 
66 (Harl. MS.) What is re depnesse of the Sce ?..1f } were 
a ston, I shuld discende to pe grounde of pe see, & telle 
you the soth by probacion. 1559 Fecknam in Strype Aux, 
Ref (1709) I. App. ix. 24 Towchinge the second rule. .of.. 
probation, whether of bothe these religions is the betrer. 
2682 Bunyan Holy War xii, Thy lying flatteries we have 
had and made sufficient probation of. 1736 Neat //ist. 
Purit, UE 49g Ht was publisbed by way of probation, that 
they might learn the sense of the nation. 1865 Moztey 
Afirvac, viii, 181 We see a broad distinction, arising. from 
.. the character of the witnesses, the probation of the 
testimony. tare 

+b. Surg. Examination by or as by means of 
a probe; the use of a probe. Obs, 

1612 Woonatn Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 17 The Probe.. 
there is much abuse of this instrument oftentimes by 
making probation (as the phrase is). 1685 Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg. 1. i. 3 Probation, made either by hand, Instru- 
ment, or both, 

tc. Trial by ordeal. Ods. rare. 

1693 I, Matuer Cases of Conse. (1862) 273 The Vulgar 
Probation by casting into the Water practised upon Persons 
aceused with other Crimes as well as that of Witcheraft. 
ibid. 274 When they were brongbt to their vulgar Proba- 
tion, [they] sunk down uader the Water like other Persons. 

d. The examining of students as a test of pro- 
ficiency ; a school or college examination. Now 


only in U. S. 

1706 Piittirs, Probation,..the Tryal ofa Student, who is 
about to take bis Degrees in an University. 1766 Extick 
London IV. 57 There is an order appointed for the proba. 
tion of the school. 1895 Funk's Sland, Dict, Probation, 
.. Specifically : (x) In universities, examination of a student 
for degrees. 4 ‘ : 

2. The testing or trial of a person’s conduct, 
character, or moral qualifications; a proceeding 
designed to ascertain these: esp. in reference to 
the period or state oftrial. a. Of a candidate for 
membership in a religions body, order, or society, 
for holy orders, for fellowship in a college, ctc. 
(Cf, PROBATIONER. ) , 

1432-80 tr. Tigden (Rolls) IV. 327 This peple [Essences]... 
not takenge eny man to theire secte withowte probacion by 
the space of a yere. 1597 Hooken Eec?, Pod. v. Ixviii. § 8 
They first set no time (vis long this supposed probation 
must continue. 1603 SHaxs. Afeas. for Al. vo L 72 1612 
Beaust, & Ft. Philaster u. ii, She that hath snow enough 
about her heart,..May bea nun without probation. 1872 
O. Suietey Gloss. Eccl, Terms s.v. Monks, They were 
subjected to a probation, but did not take solemn vows. | 

b. In theological and religious use: Moral trial 
or discipline; the divinely appointed or oer 
i 


PROBATION. 


testing and determination of character and prin- 
ciple, esp. as taking place in this life in view of a 
fnture state of rewards and punishments. 

Future probation, a similar moral trial after death, which 
some believe will be granted to those who have not accepted, 
or have not had the offer of, the Gospel in this life, or to 
those who depart this life insufficiently purified. y 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3b, To sane thei in 
theyr Srekaryon in deserte. 1529 Mone Suppl. Soulys 
Wks. 315/1 [vtargin] The probacion of purgatorye. 1547 
Boorve Brev. Health xcix. 38b, 1f aduersitie do come, it 
is either sent to punysse man for synne, or els probacion. 
1563 Winzet JV&s. (S.T.S.) EH. 36 The pronideace of God 
sufferis that thing to be for our probationn, 1703 NELSON 
Fest. & Fasts ii, (1705) 29 At the end of the World. When 
the state of our Trial and Probation, shall be finish’d, ‘twill 
be a proper Senson for the distribution of publick Justice. 
a180g Pacey Sern xxxiii. (1810) 491 Of the various views 
under which human life has been considered, no one seems 
so reasonable as that which regards it as a state of probation. 
1907 H. Buckie (z/t/e) The After Life: A Help toa Reason- 
able Belief in the Probation Life to Come. 

ce. In general use. 

1616 Chegue Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 8 For a yeare of 
probacion of his manners and good behavior. 1754 Ricnarp- 
son Grandison V. xiii. 262 The creature..who would have 
lived with you on terms of probation, 1833 Cuanmers in 
Hanna Aen, (185t) IIE. xviti, 356 After the probation of 
eighteen years, we have the Second Book of Discipline 
1578. 1860 Wnyte Meuvitte //olady ffouse (new ed.) 
287 Are they places of probation, of reward, of punishment? 
1871 R, Exits Cafudéus xxviii. 5 Enough of empty masters, 
lrost and famine, a lingering probation, z 

3. In criminal jurisdiction: A system of dealing 
(chiefly) with young persons fonnd guilty of crimes 
of lesser gravity, and esp. with first offenders, 
wherein these, instead of being sent to prison or 
otherwise punished, are released on suspended 
sentence during good behaviour, and placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer, who acts as 
a friend and adviser, but who, in case of the failure 
of the probationer to fulfil the terms of his pro- 
bation, can report him back to the court for the 


execution of the sentence originally imposed. 

The term has been in use in parts of U.S., as Massa- 
chusetts, since 1878, and has more recently been used also in 
Great Britain. 

1897 Resol. Comnt, Howard Assoc. June, Either an 
indastrial discipline in special institutions, or, better still, 
a aysiem of conditional liberty under the supervision of 
probation officers. 1906 J. G. Lecce Rep. Reforni. & 
éndustr. Schools, There is much discussion at present of 
the advantages of a probation system and of probation 
officers. Infinite good will undoubtedly be achieved by aa 
effective probation system. 1907 Westur. Gaz. 21 Mar, 2/3 
In Anierica the probation-officer, who makes every possible 
inquiry into the circurnstances of the offence and advises the 
judge, bas long been an institution. 1907 Let. of Seer. 
N. OV. State Probation Comission 7 Oct., Since the year 
1878 in Massachusetts, and now ia most of the common- 
wealths of the United States, persons found guilty of crimes 
(usually of the rank of misdemeanors..} have instead of 
being sent to a penal institution, been placed on probation. 
..The term of probation varies from a few weeks to over 
a year. Probation officers are either snlaried by public 
authorities or serve as volunteers so far as their official 
status is concerned... he term ordinarily employed in this 
country is * to place on’ or ‘under probation’, ‘to put on’ or 
“under probation‘. /éid., The expression ‘ probation-law ‘ is 
coming into usage. The State of New York has recently 
established a‘ Probation Commission ‘. ; 

IL. 4. The action of proving, or showing to be 
true; proof, demonstration; an instance of this, a 
proof, a demonstration. Now rave or Ods. exc. Se. 

61475 Harl, Contin, Higden (Rolls) V111. 468 Theseide man 
--faylenge in the probacion of his accnsacion was. .-hongede. 
1so0-z0 Dunaar Poens lxv. 9 The curious probationn 
logical. @1533 Fraitu Answ. Afore (1548) Avb, The seconde 
parte..nedeth no probacion. 1§58 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 
33.In probation whereof, because the mater is more than 
euident, I will vse fewe wordes. 1598 Drayton /feroic. 
£f., Edw iV to Mrs, Shore 126 Poore picddins. Schoole- 
men they are farre too lowe, Which by probations, rules, and 
uxiomes goe. ee ‘Towerson Decalogue 35, I will not.. 
attempt the probation of it. 1836 Str W. Hami.ton 
Discuss. (1852) 308 The cogency of strict probation, 1889 
Stevenson Alaster of B. x, it was clear, even to probation, 
the pamphlets had some share ia this revolution, 

tb. Something that proves or demonstrates ; 
that which constitutes the ground of proof; proof, 


demonstrative evidence. Chiefly Se. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. ‘Tigden (Rolls) I, 367 An argumente and a pro- 
bacion of this thynge dothe appere in that the fischer. may 
see in the bry3hte dnies of somer vader the waters hye 
towres and rownde of chirches, 3526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de 
W. se 199 That isa great probacyon of the trewth therof. 
I Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 111, 392 The quhilk 
wedding wes lauchfull probatioun Of his ae legitima- 
tioun. 1678 Str G, Mackenae Crime. Laws Scot. us. xxiv. 
§ 1 (1699) 256 Probation is defined to be, that whereby the 

udge is convinced of what is asserted. 1752 W. MiLcer 
in Scots Afag. (1753) May 235/2 His..confession would be 
no probation of his having committed the crime, 

tc. The proving of a will: = PROBATE sé. 2. 
1gs%9 Act 21 Men. VIII, c. 5 Dyvers ordynaries take for 
the probacion of testamentes .. sometyme xls. Passtnz, 
1s7t Willis §& Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 353, I regattas Jace 
Cole to tranell with my said doughter abont the probacion 
of this my will. zs90 Swinpurne Testaments 224 Formes 
of prouing testaments..which are referred to that kinde of 
probation which is called pudlicatio testamenti, 
IIT. 5. attrib, and Comd., as (sense 1) probation- 
dish; (sense 2a) probation sermon, -weed (= gar- 


ment) ; (sense 2 b) probation-space, -statle; (sense 3) 
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probation commission, law, officer, system; 


probation class, station, for convicts in convict 


| 


| 


settlements. 

1899 Wesint. Gaz. fe Oct. 8/3 All prisoners. .remain there 
three months, but if they show docile spirit at the end of 
that time they are transferred into the *probatioo_class. 
1625 B. Jonson pe be of N.w.Interm., Let Master Doctor 
dissect him, hane him ‘open’d, and his tripes translated to 
Lickfinger, to makea “probation dish of. 1662 Perys Diary 
4 May, The church being full..to hear a Doctor who is to 
preacha ‘probacion sermon, 18123 A. Bruce Life A. Morus 
1i, 37 He heard the probation sermons of the students of 
divinity. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 270 ne earth 
to be a pupil's place, And life, time,—with all their chances, 
changes,—just *probation-space. 1736 Burter Avaé. 1. v. 
79 The Consideration of our being in_a *Probation-state, 
1852 Munpv Our Autipodes (1857) 211 Darlington had heen 
a * Probation Station containing some four hundred prisoners, 
Jbid., \ewas resumed when the *Prohation System was intro- 
duced, and has since agnin been vacated as a Government 
station. ax619 Furercuer, etc. At. Aaita v, i, 1 must or 
deliver in..my *probation-weed, Or take the cloke. 


Hence Proba‘tion 7. /rans., to place (an offender) 
under or on probation (sense 3); whence Pro- 
ba‘tioned fA/. a. 

1889 Charity Organis. Rew. Nov. 439 The probationed 
element is admitted in dealing with both. 1907 
Seer, MV. 1. Probation Cont, 7 Oct., In Indianapolis..the 
word ‘ probation’ is used as a verb, as for instance ‘1 pro- 
bation yon’. 

Probational (probét-fonil), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 

1., = next, I: 

16s0 Trapp Commu. Exod. ix. 9 Job’s boils were rather 
probational then penal. 1720 WiakatLey Com. Prayer 
vi. § 11 (ed. 3) 279* A State of Purgation; which they 
imagin’d to consist of a probational Fire. 1887 H. 5. 
Hoitano Christ or Eccles, (1888) 121 It is impossible to 
speak on the probational significance of human life. 

+2. Performed for the sake of testing or trial ; 


experimental. Oés. 

1670 MAYNWARING Pi baie: Repos. 14 Medicines. .the 
result of practice and frequent probational experiments in 
the Laboratory. is ae 

Probationary (probé!-fonari), 2. (s6.) [fas 
prec. + -Ary 1] 

1. Of, pertaining or relating to, or serving for 
probation; made, performed, or observed in the 
way of probation; belonging to the testing or trial 
of character or qualifications. 

1664 H. Morr Afysé, /niy., Apol. 482 All the Philosophy 
that I give but so much as a Probationary countenance to. 
1693 W. Free Sed. Ess. xxxiv. 216 The present State of our 
Nature and Sences is Probationary. 1752 Jounson Rambler 
No, 178 pr: Pythagoras is reported to have required from 
those whom he instructed in philosophy a_probationary 
silence of five years, 1856 W. Cotuixs Nogne’s Lie v, After 
a shore probationary experience..I was advanced. 1867 
Edin, Med, Frni, Dec. 552 Admitted into the probationary 
ward of the poorhouse. : £ ie 

2. Undergoing probation ; that is a probationer ; 
consisting of probationers. 

1818 Scott Lett. 10 May, A probationnry piper is exer- 
cising a new..pair of bagpipes. 1884 W. Ay Courtuorr 
Addison ii. yo The College elected him probationary Fellow 
in 1697, and actuat Fellow the year after. 1886 Mrs, OLt- 
puant in Blackw., Mag. Apr. 417 He entered the proba- 
tionary order of the Scottish ministry, 

B. sb. = PROBATIONER. rare. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) VITE, lxxiii, 353, I think 
I onght to pass some time as a probationary 

Proba‘tionatory, a. Ods. rare—*.  [f. as prec. 
+-atory, asin acerts-atory, etc.] Connected with 


trial or investigation. 

1677 GALE Cré. Gentiles 1.11. 17 The Adyos meiparrixas, 
the probationatory, or problematic disputes in the ol 
Academie begun by Socrates and Plato, 


Probationer (probél‘fonas).  [f. as prec. + 
-Et!,] A person on probation or trial; one 
who is qualifying, or giving proof of qualification, 
for some position or office; a candidate ; a novice. 

(A term recognized, or in common use, in connexion with 
many offices or positions: seralsobandd.) | ’ 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne 11. ii, (1632) 451 He is stilla Prentise 
and a probationer. 1691 SHAoWELL Scowrers v, You must 
he at least a year’s probationer. 1729 Swirt Alodest Pro- 
posal § 6 They learn the rudiments much earlier; during 
which time they can bowever be properly looked npon only 
as probationers. 1836 Sim I]. Tavion Statesman xxiii. 174 
A twelvemonths’ probation, at the end of which the proba- 
tioner is pronounced to be either fit or unfit for admission 
on the establishment. Allbutl's Syst, Med. 1. 423 
While probationers are being thus educated they are also 
instructed in the special branches of the work, . 

b. spec. (@) A candidate for a scholarship or 
fellowship in a college, admitted on probation. 
(6) A novice in a religions house or order, or in 
a nursing sisterhood. (¢) A candidate for the 
ministry of a church, etc.; one licensed to preach 
but not yet ordained (esp. in Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches), (@) In criminal jurisdiction 
an offender under probation (see PROBATION 3). 

&, 1609 B. Jonson Sil, Won, ti, And every te aine to 
their Colledge some new probationer. 1846 M°Cuttocu 
Mec. Brit. Eatpire (1854) 11. 335 It is enstomary in some 
colleges for individuals elected to fellowships to pass a year 
as probationers, during which they receive no income, and 
are considered as holding their appointment merely at 
will. B. 1629 Wanswortu Pilgr. viii. 81 Before they 
enter their.. Religious Houses, to be Probationers. 1892 
‘H.S. Merriman’ Slave Ca!” xxi, He was in the dress 
of a Probationer of the Society of Jesus. ¢. 1645 MILTON 


Let. of 


| 
| 


PROBATOR. 


also ' Colast, Wks. 185 IV. 347 A stripling Divine or two of 


those aewly fledge Probationers, that usually come scouting 
from the University. 1694 Act Gen. Assembly c. 10.12 The 
General Assembly hereby Appoints, That when such persons 
are first Licensed to be Probationers, They shall oblidge 
themselvs to Preach only within the bounds, or by the 
Direction of that Presbytry, which did License them. 1730 
Boston Afem. iv. (1908) 36, I past two years and three 
months in the character of a probationer. 1904 R. SmMatt 
Hist. U, P. Congregat, UL. 428 the preseatee was Mr. David 
Duacan, probationer. a.t Let. of Secr. N. Y. Pro- 
bation Comm. 7 Oct. 1a case of failure of the probationer to 
live up to the terms of bis probation, [the probation officer] 
caa report the probationer back to the court for commitment 
to an institution or for the execution of whatever other 
sentence may have been originally imposed and thea 
suspended. 
c. transf. and fig. 

1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. § 1 Wks. 1851 111. 306 To make 
my selfe a canting Probationer of orisons. 1689 SHERLOCK 
Death t. § 1 (1731) 20 Adam..was but a Probationer for 
Immortality. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) V. xxxiiis 
211 The brevity and vanity of tbis life, in which we are but 
probationers. 1844 Emerson £'ss. Ser. 1. vi. (1876) 148 The 
po is the novice and probationer of a more advanced 
order, 

d. attrib.: chiefly appositive = that is a proba- 
tioner; one on probation or trial (for the position 


indicated by the second element). 

1649 Foier Just Man's Funeral 17 What the Probationer- 
Disciple said to our Saviour, 1674 Hickman Hist. Quin- 
guart, (ed. 2) 20 It is but a probationer attribute. 1679 
Woop Life 24 Ang. (O. H.S.) TL. 461 ‘Tom Wood chose pro- 
bationer ‘fellow of New Coll. a@1715 Burnet Own ime 
an. 1666 (1766) I. 11. 332 One Mnccail, that was only a pro- 
hationer preacher. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 15 Mar. 5/1 A special 
class of the Naval Reserve, to be called the ‘probationer 
class’. 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Oct. 9/1 A probationer nurse 
at Poplar Hospital, 

Hence Proba'tionerhood, Proba‘tionership, 
the position or condition of a probationer. 

1845 J. Cairns Led. in Life x. (1895) 234 This knight 
errant of *probationerhood. @16sa J. Suitn Se, Disc. vi. 
vi. (1821) 366 Saving faith..is not patient of being an ex- 
pectant in a *probationership for it [salvation] until this 
earthly body resigns up all its worldly interest. 1690 
Locke Hunt. Und. w. xiv. § 2 That State of Mediocrity 
and Probationership, He has been pleased to place us in 
here. 1880 A. SomERVILLE Anvfodbiog. 97 Fen months of 
what is significantly called ‘ Prevalieteap i 

Proba‘tionism. 7heol. rare. [f. as preat 
-isM.] The, or a, doctrine of future probation 
(sce PROBATION 2b), 

1886 Relig. Herald 1g July (Cent. Dict.). 


Proba‘tionist. rave. [f. as prec. +-187.] 

1, = PROBATIONER. 

1885 Congregationalist 14 May (Cent.), What portion of 
the probationists uniting with the M{ethodist] E[piscopal] 
church become full members? ape 

2. One who holds the doctrine of probationism. 

1893 E.S. Care in VW. Western Congregationalist 14 Apr, 
Tam satisfied the probationists among us are an extremely 
small minority. 

Proba‘tionship. reve. [f. as prec. +-sHtP; 
cf. relationship.) A slate or condition of proba- 
tion ; a term or period of probation ; novitiale. 

1626 tr. Boccalini’s New-Found Politick 1. xi. 202 Before 
the end of these Ladies probationship and their matricn- 
lation, his Mniestie charged the Cathedrall Doctors to 
dismisse them out of the Vuiuersitie. 1691 Wooo A?s. 
Oxon. 1. 181 After be had served his probationship, he went 
into Ireland. 1823 Mew Monthly Mag. 1V. 323 Her face 
covered with the white veil of probationship. 1884 Weekly 
Register 18 Oct. so04/2 At the end of a two year’s proba: 
tionship. 

Probative (prébitiv), a. [ad. L. probativ-ts 
belonging to proof: sce PROBATE f//. a. and -IvE.] 

1. Having the quality or function of testing ; 
serving or designed for trial or probation; proba- 
tionary. Now rare. 

1483 in Epist. Acad. Oxon. (O. H.S.) 1. 320 We assignyd 
to them a terme probatiffe. 1624 F. Waite Kegi, Fisher 
559 The second are exemplarie, purgatiue, probatine, or for 
the edifying of the Church, 1730 WaTERLANO Scrif¢, 
Vind, 1.99 A much better Argument against human Sacri- 
fices, than n probative Command, not executed, could be for 
it. 1816 Bentuam Chresfomt, u.18 On the constancy of the 
applicntion made of the correspondent probative exercise, 
by which a lesson is said, depends all the use derivable 
from any mathetic exercise. 

2. Having the quality or function of proving or 
demonstrating; affording proof or evidence; de- 
monstralive, evidential. 

1681 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1820) VIII. 242/2 Act concerning 

rohative witnesses in writs & Executions. id. 243/1 

one but subseryving witnesses shall be probative in 
Executions of Messingers [etc.]. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
ation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 18 The principal fact may, 
in a more expressive way, be termed the fact proved: the 
evidentiary, the probative fact. 1868 Act 31 6 32 (ict. 
c 10 § 142 Which [certificates] shall..be probative of such 
registration, 187§ Posts Gafus ut. Comm. (ed. 2) 412 
Caxutio..signified a probative or evidentiary document, as 
opposed to a literal contract. 4 P 

Hence Pro-batively adv., in a probative manner ; 
in the way of probation, or of proof. 

1869 Brownine Ring § BR. x. 1415 “Tis even as man grew 
probatively Initiated in Godship. ’ 

| Probator. Oss. rare. [f.. probator an ex- 
aminer, approver, agent-n. f. Arobave to PROVE.) 

1. = Approver] t, APPELLANT Sd.t. 

[e 1290 Fiera 11. Jit $44 [li autem quia probatoribus ipsis 


PROBATORY. 


mortuis fuerint appellati (etc.}] 
Probator, an Accuser, or Approver, or one who undertakes 
to prove a crime charg'd upon another, 

2, An examiner. 

1691 Mayoman Maval Sfec. 182 Some nominated, and 
appointed for Probators. 

+ Pro’batory, 5d. Obs. rare, [ad. med.L. 

robatort-um, nent. sb. from probatorius: see next.] 

1. A house for probationers or novices. 

1610 Hotiann Cauiden's Brit, u. 151 In the same yecre 
Christiap, Bishop of Lismore .. and Pope Engenius a 
venerable man, with whom hee was iu the Probatory at 
Clarevall,..departed to Christ. 

2. (See quot.) rare—°. 

1670 Brounr Glossogr, (ed. 3), Probatory, (from probe) the 
place where proof or trial is made of any thing, or the 
Instrument that tries it. e 

Probatory (probatori), ¢. [ad. med.L. pro- 
batori-us belonging to trial or proof, f. ppl. stem 
of L. probare to prove: see -ony?. Chi. proba- 
toire (1762 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. = Propative 1; testing. Now rare. 

1625 Ussuer dusw. Jesuit 172 Although it be a proba- 
tory, and not a purgatory fire that the Apostle there treateth 
of, 1662 Hiusert ody Drv. 1. 130 Those tribulations... 
were onely probatory, to trie his strength. 1799 Usef. Pray. 
in dan. Reg. 41/1 Preparation of the new apie Liquor 
(=testing liquid]. 1874 Busuneie Forgiveness §& Law i. 
139 In a scheme of probatory discipline. 

+2. = Propative 2; proving. Ods. rare, 

1s93 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 325, 
1 am content to referre pier to the visible, and 
palpable enidence of the ‘l'erme Probatory. 1638 Fratiy 
fransuédst. 179 That (these words] are not argumentative 
or probatorie. 1656 Artif. Handsomt. 126 His other heap 
of arguments are only assertory, nat probatory. 


| Probatum (probée'tm). ? Obs. (L. probatun: 
a thing proved: see PRoBATE 5.] 

1, A thing proved; a demonstrated conclusion or 
fact; esp. a means or remedy that has been tried 
and found efficacious ; an approved remedy. 

1594 Nasue Zerrors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) IU, 251 He is 
a mettle-bruing Paracelsian, haning not past one or two 
Probatums for al diseases. 1607 WaLKInGTon Oft. Glass 44 
To giue vsuall probatums to trie conclusions. 1654 GavToN 
Pleas, Notes w. viii. a) The very Probatum for a Lethargy. 
[1800 Cotrrince Wadlerst. w. ii. 130 ‘Vhat’s probatum, 
Notbing can stand ‘gainst that.] 

+b. A proof or demonstration, 

1613 Jackson Creed 1, xxxi. § 7 His people might havea 
AProbatuncof it either in themselves or others. 1627 SANoEK- 
son Serm. L275 A good probatun: of that observation of 
Solomon, ‘ When a mans ways please the Lord, He maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with bim.” 

te. Short for probatzenz est: see 2. Obs. 

1634 Massincer Very Woman in.i, Peed him with fags; 
frobatum. 1709 O. Dykes Eng. Prov. & Rofl. (ed. 2) 203 
It has every one’s Probatum to’t. 1741 Watts /iprov. 
Mind 1. xvit, § 4 He..recommended it to all his friends, 
since he could set bis probatum to it for seventeen years. 

+2, Phr. probatum est [L.]‘ it has been proved 
or tested’, a phrase used in recipes or prescrip- 
lions; also in general sense, Hence as st. Obs. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Letterdk, (Camden) 238 By y? masse 
all, all is nawgbt, Probatum est; I teach as I am tawght. 
1693 C. Matuer Wond. [nvis, World N ijb, [The devil] 
has had the Encouragement of a Probatunt est, upon these 
horrid Methods. a@zzaz Prior Zpigrau to Dk. de Noalles 
iit, Lend him but fifty louis-d’or; And you shall never see 
him more; Yake my advice, probatum est. 1757 //ist. 2 
Mod. Advent. 1. Av, To the above Nostrum, I can subscribe 
my Prodatus: est, from its powerful effect upon myself. 

Probe (pré"b), sd. [ad. late L. proba a proof, 
in med.L, also an examination, f. frob-dre to try, 
test, Prove. Cf. Cat. proba, Pr. prova a probe, 
a sounding line; also med.L, ¢ena, Sp. téenta, f. 
tentare to try (see TENT),] 

i. A surgical instrament, commonly of silver, 
with a blunt end, for exploring the direction and 
depth of wounds and sinuses. 

1580 Hottysaxn 7'reas. Fr. Tong, Vue petite Esprouvette, 
a Sinalt instrument wherewith Surgeons do search wounds, 
a probe, 1612, 1656 [see Proor sé. 13a]. 2612 Woonatt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 8 Some use the longer sort of 
Probes, with eyes like needles. 1706-7 Farquuar Beaux 
Strat. v. iii, Do, do, Daughter--while I get the Lint and the 
Probe and the Plaister ready. 1807-26 S. Coorer First 
Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 413 The course of many narrow stabs 
cannot be eusily followed by a probe, 1813 J. THomson 
Leet, Inflaut, Bop ten I passed my probe into it,] did 
not feel the bone bare, but only its resistance. 

Jig. 1871 Buackte Four Phases i. 66 Those whom he sub- 
mitted to the operation of bis ethical probe. 1876 Lowett 
Ode 4th July ww, iii, We, who believe Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test. — A 

2. transf. a. The proboscis of an insect. b. 
Angling. A baiting-needle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.2 At his (the flea’s] snout is 
fixed a Proboscis, or hollow trunk or probe. fd, 8 The 
Butter. Fly...The Probe (which you sce lyes in her mouth 
in spiral contorsions), 168: Cuetiam Angler's Vade-m. 
XXXxVIL $9 (1689) 237 Others use the Prohe to draw the 
Arming Wire under the Skin only. (Cf. 1653 Watton Angler 
vii, r50 The better to uvoid hurting the fish, some have a 
kind of probe to open the way, for the more easie entrance 
and (area of your wyer or arming.) 

+38. A printer’s proof. Olds, rare—}. 

ld an error for grove, Proor sd. 

3563 Grinvat Let. to Sir W. Cecil 2t Jan., The thanks- 
giving for the queen’s majesty's preservation..ye shall see 
in the probe of the print, and after judge. 


rjor Cowell’s futerpr.y | 
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4. [f. Prope v.] An act of probing; a piercing | 


or boring, a prod. 

s90 Athenzunt 1o May 613/3 As the Agora was gradually 
working itself out we tried prohes to the west in the adjoining 
fields. 1894 Onting (U. rs) XXIV. 108/2 ‘The fish felt a 
probe in the ribs. rg07 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/1 A probe 
with a pin is needed to unfold it. 

5. attrib. and Conb., as probe-cnd, -potnt ; probe- 
needle, n needle used in the manner of a probe 
(cf. probe-scissors); probe-pointed a., having a 
blunt point, like that of a probe; probe-scissors, 
scissors used for opening wounds, having a button 
on the point of the blade. 

1863-76 Curtine Dis. Rectuut (ed. 4) 105 Using the “probe 
end of the director as a guide, the surgeon may make an 
external artificial opening. 1676 Wiseman CAtrurg. Treat, 
1. Vv. 231, | prepared a Ligature, and with a *Probe-needle 
passed it np into the Gul. 1879 St. George's sosp. Kep. 
1X. 787 ‘The puncture is visible,.. *prabe-point inserted into 
it. 1783 Port Chirurg. Wks. 11.155 The extremity of the 
“probe-pointed knife. 1869 G. Lawson Dis. #ye (1874) 59 
Into this opening I insert a pair of small probe-pointed 
scissors, 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 7reat. vie iv. 418 The 
sinus..ntay_be..snipt open by a pair of *Probe-scissors. 
1983 Pott Chirure. Wes. 1.155 The probe-scissors..is in 
this case particularly hazardous and improper. 

Probe (provb), v. Also 7 proab. [f. Prose 
56.2 in some uses perh. influenced by L. proddre to 
try, test: see ROVE 7] 

1. ¢rans. To examine or explore (a wound or 
other cavity of the bedy) with a probe, Also 
with the person as 06/. 

sal Dryoen Hind & P. ut. 80 Vet durst she not too 
deeply probe the wound, As hoping still the nobler parts 
were sound. 2758 J. S. He Dran’s Observe. Surg. (1771) 
266, I probed hin carefully, and found no Stone. 1828 
Scott #. VM. Perth xxii, The leech,..when the body was 
found, was commanded by the magistrates to probe the 
wound with his instruments. 

2. fig. To search into, so as thoroughly to explore, 
or to discover or ascertain something; to try, 
prove, sound; to interrogate closely. 

1649 Lovetace fees 28 She proabed it [sc. my heart] 
with her constancie, And found no Rancor nigh it. 1732 
HRerkerey Adiphr. t. § 5 Stand firm, while I probe your 
prejudices. 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1839) EL. 
667, [ was anxious to find out to what countries they had 
elaims, and probed them particularly npon that point. 1818 
Scott Rob Ray viii, A rascally calumny, which I was deter- 
mined to probe to the bottom. 1875 Hrirs Soc. Press. iii. 
53 If they were probed as to their motives. 

b. To ask or inquire probingly. rare. 

1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. x. 334 ‘Anything 
about Denham in it?’ probed Herbert, 

ce. To find oz? by probing or similar action. vare. 

1699 Wancey in Leté, Lit. Men (Camden) 284 But 1 made 
shift to probe out a few of them myself. 

3. transf. To pierce or penetrate with something 
sharp, esp. in order to test or explore. 

1789 G. Write Seléorne vi. (1853) 25 Which tbe owners 
assured me piey procured. by probing the soil with spits. 
1841 Emerson Addr, Aleth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 222 As 
soon as he probes the crust, behold gimlet, plumb-line, and 
philosopher take a lateral direction. 1863 Lyet, Al nirg. 
Afau ii. 31 The bog or peat was ascertained, on probing 1t 
with an instrument, to at least fifteen feet thick. 1904 
Brit, Med. Fral.17 Sept. 660, ] counted thirty-eight [tsetse 
flies] probing the body of a large monitor I had shot. 

b. To thrust (a piercing instrument) for the 
purpose of examination or exploration. rare. 

1889 Gretton Afensory's Hurkd. 109 One of the soldiers 

robed his bayonet between the logs under which he was 

ying, and just pricked him. : . 

4. intr. To perform the action of piercing with 


or as with a probe ; to penetrate, as a probe, 
1835-6 Todd's Cyci. Anat, 1, 311/2 Which (birds) have 
occasion to probe for their food in muddy or sandy soils. 
1878 Geo. Entot Colt, Breakf P. 201 Your question.. 
has probed right through To the pith of our belief. 
Hence Probing wé/. s4.; also Pro‘ber, one who 


or that which probes. 

1680 Otway Orphan ww. vi, 1540 Every probing pains me 
tothe heart. 1890 Pali Madi G. 27 Nov. 3/1 That greatest 
prober of the secrets of science, the microscope. 1894 
Athenzunt 12 May 624/2 Probers of feminine hearts. 

[Probend, in Wright Vocab, 201, Wr.-Wiilcker 
664/10, error for PROVEND.] 

Probing (préwbin), pp/. a. [f. Prope v.+ 
-ing2,} That probes; piercing so as to try. 
Ience Pro‘bingly adv., Pro‘bingness. 

1795 Soutuey Youn of Are 1. 265 Conscious of guilt The 
Monarch sate, nor could endure to face His bosom-probing 
frown. 31800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X. 320 There is 
often a tenderness yet a probingness in the pathos. 1868 
Brownine Ring § Bk v1. 1288 She feels The probing spear 
o'the huntsman. 1876 Gro. Ettot Dan. Der. xl, He could 
have no conception what that demand was to the hearer— 
how probingty it touched the hidden sensibility, 

Probity (prebiti).. [ad. L. proditas, -dtent 
goodness, honesty, modesty, f. prob-xs good, 
honest: see -1Ty. So F. proéité (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Moral excellence, integrity, rectitude, 
uprightness; conscientiousness, honesty, sincerity, 
, 1514 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshm., (Percy Soc.) 23 What 
is..more Fepuany ine to faythe & probyte? 1570 Levins 
Manip. 110/20 Probitie, prodifas, atis. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 1. § 129 Of much reputation for probity and 
integrity of life. s752 Hume £ss, & Treat. (1777) 1. 548 
Probity and superstition, or even probity and fanaticism are 
not..incompatible, 2856 Emerson Lag, Tratts, Wealth 


PROBLEM. 


Wks. (Bohn) IL. 75 Tis not, I suppose, want of probity, so 
nich as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a pei petual 
competition of underselling. 1877.\. B. Enwaros Up Nile 
xxi, 603 ‘The Governor, .. a man of strict probity. 

Problem (pryblem). Forms: 4-7 probleme, 
5- problem. [ME. frodéeme, a. F. frobléne 
(14th c. in Watz.-Darm. , ad. L. prof/ima, a. Gr. 
mpoBAnua, -par-, lit. a thing thrown or put forward ; 
hence, a question propounded for solution, a set 
task, a problem, f. mpoBdAdAav to throw ont, to 
put forth, f. pd, Pro- 4+ Baddey to throw. ] 

+1. A difficult or pnzzling question proposed for 
solution ; a riddle; an enigmatic statement, Ods. 

3382 Wrettr edz, xiv.15 Faage to thi man [1388 glose 
thin hosebonde}, and anette hym, that he shewe to thee what 
bitokeneth the probleme. ¢1386 Cuaccer Sowpa. 7. 511 
How hadde the cherl this yimaginacioun To shewe swich a 
probleme to the fiere. c1qj0 Lypo. Win. Hoems (Percy 
Soc.) ay. Problemys of olde likenese and figures, Whiche 
proved been fructuons of sentence. c1440 /'vomrp. Pari. 
414/2 Probleme, or rydel, prodlema, enigma. a 1548 HAL. 
Chron, Hd. IV ig9b, The erle of Warwicke.. thonghe 
firste to proue hym a farr of, as it wer ina probleme, and 
after to open to him... the secret imaginations of his stomake. 
1562 P, Martyr Come. Judges xiv. (1564) 218 b, Grauc men 
wer wont toput forth ridles or prablemes, omitting dangerous 
talke. 1602 Warner Ald. Aug. xut. Ixxvit. (1612) 319 
Hfowsoere those Oracles of men were vnderstood, Double 
construction euer makes their Prothean Problemes good. 

2. A question proposed for academic discussion 
or scholastic disputation. Ods. exc, Hist. 

a1szg SKELION SP. Jarret 167 du Acad. wtia Parrot dare 
no probleme kepe 3 For Grave fari so oceupyeth the chayre, 
Vhat Latinua fart may fall to_rest and slepe. 15 3 G 
Harvey Lefter-¢f, (Camden) 11 Semli for masters Baal Coitks 
to dispute uppon. c1s90 Makitowre /anst. i. 113. 1, that 
have with concise syllogisms Gravell’d the pastors of the 
German church, And made the flowering pride of Witten- 
berg Swarm to my problems. 1603 Hontanp Plutarch 
Explan, Words, /rodlenies, Questions propounded for to be 
discussed. 1624 Bu. Mountacu duaned. Addr. 206 It is.. 
not of force ta conclude a Diuinity probleme, 1646 Sir 
‘T. Browns /’seud. £f. 21 Hereof there want not many 
examples in Aristotle, through all his hooke of animals; we 
shall instance onely in three of his Problemes. 1851 College 
Life t. Fas. / 65 He attended the common-place, and the 
ee which were Latin dissertations read in the chapel 

y the graduates. A 

Logic. The question (expressed, or, more 
usually, only implied) involved in a syllogism, 
and of which the conclusion is the solution or 
answer, (In quot. 1656 restricted to one form 
of this.) 

1656 Stantuy Afist. PAdios. vie vie (1701) 2497/1 AMI Dis- 
putation is of things controverted, either by Problem or 
Proposition, A Problem questions both parts, as @ dei 
Creature, is it the Genus of Man or not? A Proposition 
questions but one part, as, 2s not diving Creature the genus 
of Man? 1929-41 Cnamaers Cycé. s.v._A logical or dia- 
lectical problem, say the schoolmen, consists of two parts; 
a subject, or subject matter, about which the doubt is raised; 
and a predicate or attribute, which is the thing doubted 
whether it be true of the subject or not. 1837-8 Hamicron 
Logie xv. (1860) I, 280 (transl. Esser) There are to every 
syllogism three..requisites..10, A _doubt,—which of two 
contradictory predicates must be affirmed of a certain sub- 
ject,—the problem or question, (problema, guasituin) 5 2", 
The application of a decisive general rule tothe doubt; and, 

“, The general rule itself. /é/d. 282 The Conclusion is the 
Deoblent (problema), Question, (guerstio, guasitum), which 
was originally asked, stated now asa decision. The Problem 
is ‘uly omitted in the expression of a syllogism; but is 
one of its essential parts. | 4 

3. A doubtful or difficult question; a matter of 
inquiry, discussion, or thought ; a question that 


exercises the mind. 

1594 Carew /fuarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 126 It is a prob- 
leme often demaunded,.. For what cause a Diuine being a 
great man in the Schooles,..and in writing and lecturing of 
sare learning; yet getting vp into the Pulpit, cannot skill of 

reacbing. 1621 Burton Avat. Med. 1. iii, wt. (1651) 207 
Why melancholy men are witty..is a_ problem much con- 
troverted. 1795 Bure 7%. Scarcity Wks. VII. 416 It is 
one of the finest problems in legislation,..‘ What tbe state 
onght to take upon itself to direct..and what it ought to 
leave, with as little interference as possible, to individual 
discretion.’ 1841-4 Emerson £ss., friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
1.85 Not one eae man taken toward the solution of the 

pohlen ofhisdestiny. 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) I. 173 

Johammed remains..an historic problem: his character, his 
motives, his designs, are all equally obscure. 1874 Green 
Short tHist, vii. § 5. 384 Elizabeth. shad hardly mounted the 
throne, .when she faced the problem of social discontent. 

+b. Problematic quality ; difficulty of solution. 


Obs. rare}. : 
1641 J. Jackson Zrue Evang, T. u. 142 Is it not enig- 
maticall and [ull of Probleme, to wash white in blond? | 
4. Geom. A proposition in which something is 
required to be done: nas to theorem. 
1570 Bituincstev Luctid 1, Introd. 8 A Probleme, is a pro- 
osition which requireth some action or doing, 1658 Sir T. 
ore Gard. Cyrus iii, 53 Which..is become a point of 
art, and makes two Problemes in Euclide, 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 3, Problem, is a Proposition which relates to 
Practice; or which proposes something to be done} As to 
make a Circle passe through three given Points not lying in 
a Right Line, 1885 Leunesporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 
135 The solution of the problem, To construct by means of 
its tangents the parabola which is determiaed by four given 
tangents. 2 . 4 
5. Physics and Math, A question or inquiry 
which starting from some given conditions investi- 


ates some fact, resnlt, or law. 
gates so . 4 ‘ea 


PROBLEM. 


Many probleins in Physics and Mathematics are nanied 
after the persons who propounded or solved them: e.g. 
Apottonius's, Kepler's, Pappus's, V1 tviani's problene; others 
by a specification, as the problem of duplication of the cube, 
of quadrature of the circle, of inscription o the heptagon 
(ina circle), of téree dodies (quot. 1812-16), etc. 

1570 Bintincstey Lucid xt. xxxvi. 35 i 
this creepeth to the famous Probleme of doubling the Cube. 
ara Kew. tr. Maupertuis’ Diss. (1734) 41 Wt is seen 
that the solution of these Problems must give the true 
Vigures the calestial Bodies may be of, by fixing the Law 
according to which Gravity increases and decreases pro- 
portionably to the distance from the Center. 1798 Hutrox 
Course Math, (810) 1.2 A Proélem is a proposition or a 
question requiring something to be done; either to investi- 
gate some truth or property, or to perform some operation, 
‘As, to find out the quantity or sum of all the three angles of 
any triangle... Lineited Problem is that which has but one 
answer or solution. Aa Untimited Problem is that which 
has innumerable answers. And a Deterneinate Problem is 
that which hasa certain number of answers. 1812-16 PLay- 
rata Mat. Phil, (1819) 1. 279 ‘The great problem in gunnery, 
siz. having given the weight, the magnitude, the direction, 
and the velocity of a projectile, to determine its path through 
the air..is very difficult. /dz¢. 11. 244 Hf there are three 
bodies, the action of any one on the other two, changes the 
nature of their orbits, so that the determination of their 
motions becomes a problem of great difficulty, distinguished 
by the name of the Problem of the three bodies, 1885 
Watson & Buusury Math 7h. Electr. & Magn. 1. 91 
The actual solution of this problem consists in the determi- 
nation of a function V; the potential of the system, to satisfy 
the [following] conditions (1) 17 is constant over Cxletal 

6. Chess. An arrangement of pieces upon the 
chessboard for play in accordance with the rules 
of the game or other prescribed conditions, in 
which the player is challenged to discover the 
method of accomplishing a specified result 
Formerly called ‘jeopardy’, ‘ situation’, ‘ position’. 
See quots. 1890, 1894. 

1817 Monticny Stratagents of Chess iv, These situations 
are in reality so many problems, the solution of which 
is required to be found. 1827 W. Lewts (¢itée) Chess 
Problems. Being a selection of original positions, 1890 
Rayner Chess Probfans 5 A chess problem is an idea, or 
combination of ideas, expressed upoa the board in accord- 
ance with a number of generally accepted principles of 
construction, 1894 R. F. Green Céess 21 Problems have 
come te be a study almost entirely: distiact from that of the 
game proper... Their composition is regulated by elaborate 
rules. 

7. attrib, and Comb. as problem-mouger, spot; 
problem-wise adv.; (6) ‘in which a problem is 
treated or discussed’, as problem drama, novel, 
flay, poem, story; {c) in sense 6, as problent-com- 
foser, composition, editor, tourney. 

a3859 De Quincey Posth. Wes. (1891) 1.37 An idea 
sketched problem-wise. 1900 Dafly News 17 Sept. 6/1 The 
healthy, virile English intellect. .is naturally suspicious of 
morbid problem-mongers, 1908 Daily Chron. 15 Jan. 3/2 
The problem spot in Africa now is the Congo. 

(6) 1894 MWestn. Gas. 16 July 1/2 Who invented the term 
* problem play ’?. "Fhe phrase is new,.,the thing itself dates 
from twenty years, to go no further back. 1895 A. W. 
Pineao in Daily News 27 Nov. 3/4 The problem drama is, 
after all, earnest draina. 1897 dbrd. g Nec. 8/2 Me has.. 
given a fuller expression of himself in powerful ‘problem’ 
poems. 1904 MWestm, Gas. 13 July 2/1 A problem play,.. 
a piece supposed to prove some particular proposition. 

(Q) 1890 Rayner Chess Problems 6 The history of problem 
composition. 1898 IWVesém. Gaz. 6 June 9/3 In 1887 he 
became problem editor of the British Chess Magazine, and 
that occupied, with his work as judge in problem tourneys, 
most of his time of late. xgo1 S. S. Biackavunne (¢/¢/e) 
Problem Verms and Characteristics. : 

Heace + Pro‘bleming, academical or scholastic 
discussion : see 2; Pro‘blemize v, z¢r. to discuss 
problems, theorize, speculate. 

1657 J. Watts Vind, Ch. ENG 96, T fell to Conon placing 
and probleming (as it is called in the Colledge). 1884 
Crark Russet. Zack's Courtship xxxii, To drop all this 
problemizing for the plain truth. 1890 — Ocean Trag, 11. 
xvii. 88 lt was a thing to set me problemising. 

+ Problematary. Os. rare—". [f. Gr. mps- 
Banya, -ar-, L. probléma, PROBLEM + -ARY!.] 
=: PROBLEMATIST. 

1581 Muncaster Positions xxxy. (1887) 129 All natural! 
problemataries, dipnosophistes, symposiakes,..and such as 
deale with any particular occurence of exercise. 

Problematic (preblémetik), a. Also 7 
rique. [a. F. prodlématique (15th ¢. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. problématic-us, a. Gr. mpoBdn- 
pari-ds, f. mpéBAnpa: see PROBLEM and -ATIC.] 

1. Of the nature of a problem; constituting or 
preseating a problem; difficult of solution or 
decision ; doubtful, uncertain, questionable. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum, u.i,in Bullen O, Pl. VV, All 
which to me are problematique mines, Obscurde inigmaes. 
1768 H. Watroce Hist. Doubts 73 Were that imputation 
true, which is very problematic, 1807 CoLeripce in Lit, 
Kem. (1836) 1. 263 The very existence of any such indivi- 
dual (Homer].., is more ihan problematic. 1875 H. C. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 522 The value of true expectorants in 
pneumonia, .is exceedingly problematic. 

2. Logic. Eaunciating or supporting what is 
possible but not necessarily true. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citic of God 260 A problematique 
form of argument, 1677 [sce Propationatoary]. 2837-8 
Sia W. Hanitron Legic xiv, (1866) 1. 260 A proposition 
is called .. Problematic, when it enounces what is known 
as possible. 1863 KE. V. Neate Anal. Th. §& Nai, 242 
The judgment ‘If this house has stone floors it will be 
fire proof’ is asiauch a problematic judgment as ‘ the house 


Consider how near | 


1404 


considered from this poiat of view is good’, 1884 ir. 
Lotse’s Logic 1. ii. 51 The ambiguity of the ordinary theory 
of modality is still more striking in the case of problematic 
judgments. //d., What it [a proposition] states is not a 
real occurrence, but the possibility of an unreal or only con- 
ceived one, and this is enough according to traditional 
usage to give it the name of problematic. 

3. Chess. OF or relating to problems. 

1890 Rayner Chess Problems 5 Aspirants to problematic 
fame. 1905 A. F. Mackenzie Chess Lyvics li, Three or 
four-move themes .. well worthy of illustration and pre- 
servation in problematic form. , 

Problematical (preblémetikal), 2. [fas 
prec. + -AL.] 

+1. Of the nature ofa problem (Prosies 4). Obs. 

1570 BILLINGSLEY Leuelid x1. xxxtii. 347 Methods, aad 
engines.. whereby lo execute thys Problematicall Lemmiu. 
1696 Prutuirs (ed. 5), Prod/ematical, belonging toa Problem, 
which is opposed to a Theoreme. i 

2. Of which the solution, realization, or truth is 


. uncertain; disputable ; doubtful; = PRoRLestatic 1. 


1611 Cotar., /roddematig ue, Prohlematicall, belonging to 
a Probleme. 1621 Be, Mouxtacu Diatriéz 293 Those men 
who propound..their prinate, probable and problematical 
opinions, .. of the Number af ihe Beast. 1624 Doxxr 
Devot, 297 His happinesse is but disputable and problemati- 
call. 1628 — Sera. vi. (5649) 61 Problematical points, of 
which, either side may be truc,.. should not extinguish 
particular charity towards one another. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone £. § 253 1t appeared to me very problematical 
whether we might be able..to get another course finished 
this Season. 1815 W. H. Irevann Scriéb/eomania 69 note, 
Which is..to my mind a very problematical assertion. 
1891 Law Ftmes XCL. 2/1 No one can help sympathising 
with the effort.., though its success may be problematical. 

b. Involving or giving rise to problems or 
questions; of which the nature is unsettled, 

1970 C. Jenner Placid Afan 1, 1m. viii. 206 His lordship’s 
conduct had been a little problematical. 1799 Jlonthly 
Rev, XXX. 572 We recommend them to the candid atten- 
tion of future writers on this curious and very problematical 
branch of natural philosophy. 1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 
346 Aware of the many problematical appearances which 
igneous rocks of the most modern origin assume, especially 
after decomposition. 1875 Witney Life Lang. x. 186 A 
dialect of peculiar and problematical character. . 

8. = Pronematic 2, /’roblematical question, 
a question put forth merely for discussion, but not 
of any practical bearing; an academic question. 

31§88 [implied in PropnemaTiCcALLy} 1621 Br, Mountacu 
Diatribe 10 To follow coniecturall probabilities, or to 
proue by arguments problematicall, did not stand with the 
nature or notion of a leer History. 1651 Biacs New 
Disp. § 60 Subtile problematical disputing upon ae pro- 
position. 1660 BLoust Bescobe! 36 His Majesty... was pleased 
merrily to propose it,as a Prohlematical Question, Whether 
Himself or the Col. were the Master-cook at Boscobel and 
the supremacy was of right adjudg'd to His Majesty. 1662 

. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amébass. 124 Lutherane 

octours in Suedea and Livonia, who have made it a pro- 
blematical question, whether the Muscovites were Christians 
or not? 1842 Asp, THomson Laws 7h. § 118 (1860) 242 
The problematical judgment is neither subjectively nor 
objectively true: that is, it is neither held with catire 
certainty by the thiaking subject, nor can we show that it 
truly represents the object about which we judge. 

4. Chess, = PROBLEMATIC 3. 

31895 B.G. Laws in Brit. Chess Mag. 61 Ona superficial 
grasp of the problematical positions. 

Problematically, aa. [f. prec + -LY 4] 
In a problematical manner; in the form of, or as, 
a problem; as an open question ; doubtfully. 

1588 J. Warvey Dise. Prodl.7 Neither dare} dae outd 
or afficmatiuely auow euery part of the premisses, but onely 
assay problematically, and as our schoolenien tearme it, dis- 

utatinely, what may therin Hl agi most probable. 1609 Be. 
hoe No Peace w. Rome iii, Wks, (1624) 650 H they had onely 
doubtfully and problematically commended their Purgatory 
lo the Church, we might easily haue fauoured them with a 
conniuence, 1751 Afectng Narr. of Wager §, 1 have ex- 
pressed myself problematically, leaving the Determination 
of the Point to others. 1876 Mas. Wuartney Sights & Zres, 
vii. go ‘Ifa woman can be a Queen, why can’t she be a Pre- 
sident?’ she said, problematically. 

Problematist (pre‘blématist). [f. Gr. mpé- 
Banya, -at- PROBLEM +-18T.] One who occupies 
himself with problems; a PROBLEMIST. 

1668 Everyn Let. ¢o Dr. Beale, This learned Problema- 
tist. was brother to him who, preaching at St. Maries, 


Oxford, tooke [as] his text.."Am I not thine Asse?’ 1866 
Chess Player's Mag. 133 Mr. Healey, long known to the 


| chess world as one of the most skilful living problematists. 


1890 Rayner Chess Problems 9 The multi-theme or multi- 
form problem. .is the one now composed by the German and 
British schools of problematists, 

+ Problematize, v. 08s. rave—'. [f. as 
prec.+-1ZE.] z¢7. To proponnd problems. 

1630 B. Jonson Wer Inn 1. ii, Hear him problematize. 
. Or syllogize, elenchize. 

Problemist (preblémist). [f. Prone + 
-18T.] One who devotcs himself to, studies, or com- 
poses problems; esp. a composer of chess problems. 
lence Problemi‘stic, of, belonging to, or that is 
a problemist. 

1615 Donne Ess. (1651) 173 The same Problemist ob- 
serves this wonder, that €very maa took a like roportion, 
and all were alike satisfied, though all could aot Ke of alike 
appetite and digestion, 1875 J. H. Buackaurne in City 
Lond. Chess Mag, 1, Aug, 200 Some young and aspiring 
problemist Ui in showing you a position which he is 
pleased to calla problem. 1892 in Brit, Chess Mag. 457 Our 


| distinguished problemistic confrere Mr. A. F. Mackenzie. 
igor Daily Chron, 13 July 9/5 A problemist who has done , 


! 


PROBOSCIDIFORM. 


some good things in hoth stroke settings and analytical 
end-games. 

{| Probole (pre"bél’). [a. Gr. mpoBody a projec- 
tion, a bump (of the skull) (Hippocrates), ctc., 
{. mpd, Pro-2 + Bodn throwing; cf. mpoBadAcv: 
sec PROBLEM. ] A bony projection or process. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2)s.v. Apophysis, Pro- 
bole;..is a part of a Bone that is..Continuous with the 
Bone, and stretching it self beyond a plain Surface. 1874 
Dawetns Cave Hunt. vi. 193 The occipital tuberosity, or 
probole, is the most prominent feature. 1880 — Larly 
Alan ix. 316 The skulls are broad or round, the supra- 
occipital tuberosity or probole prominent. 

Probolistic, a. xonce-wd. [Arbitrary f. Gr. 
mpoBody (see prec.) or mpoBadAev to throw forward, 
send forth.] ? Of the nature of a forward throw. 

1876 BLackMore Criffs xlix, He brought his fettered heel», 
like a double-headed hammer, as hard as his probolistic 
swing could whirl, against the very thickest-crowded cells 
of bygone domicile. 

Pro bono publico: see Pro A. 2. 

Proboscie (probe'sik), a rare. [irreg. f. Pro- 
BOSC-IS + -I¢.] = PROBOSCIDEAN @. 2. 
ae Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1. 36/2 Pulmograda..4. Pro- 

iOSCIC, 

Proboscidal (probg'sidal), a. rare. [f. L. 
proboscid-ent PRoBoscis+-AL.) Of the nature or 
appearance of a proboscis. 

18.. Savckarp (Cent. Dict.), A proboscidal prolongation 
of the oral organs. 1884 Lat Rev. July 170 Their 
exuberant hair..depends in proboscidal excresceaces. 

Proboscidate (probg'sidet), a. Entom. [f. 
as prec. +-ATE?: cf. F. proboscidé.]  Vurnished 
with a proboscis ; formed as a proboscis. 

1826 Kinny & Sp, Entomol, 1V. xlvii 382 Diptera... Mouth 
proboscidatc. 

+ Pro-boscide. Her. Obs. [a. F. proboscide 
(16th c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. prodoscéd-em 
Proposcis.] An elephant’s trunk used as a bearing. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry um. xiii, (1611) 125 Idomenes .. 
the son of Deucalion did beare Gules a Vroboscide of an 
Klephant after this manner argent. 1688 R. Tlome 
Armoury u. 132/2 An Elephant his Nose or Snout, is 
called, a Proboside, or Trunk. 1722 Nisset Her. }. 339 
The Elephant's Probicide, as an armorial Vigure, flexed 
and reflexed in Form of an S. is 10 be seen in the English 
Herauld-Books, 

Zool. 


| Proboscidea (prebgsitd74), 54. pi. 
[mod.L. neut. pl., f. prodoscéd-eae PRoxoscis: ef. 
lact-eus, lign-ews.] An ordcr of mammalia con- 
taining the clephant and its extinct allies ; charac- 
terized by having a long flexible proboscis and the 
incisors developed into long tusks, 

1836 Encycl. Brit.(ed.7)X1V.146/2 Mammalia. .Order VI. 


Pachydermata .. Family rst. Proboscidea. 1875 C. C. 
Brake Zool. 43 The order Proboscidea commenced at ihe 


__ beginning of the Miocene period. 


Proboscidean, -ian (prebgsitdéin, -iin), 2. 
and sé, [f. prec.+-an, or f. L. probosctd-ent + 
-aNn: ef. F. proloscidien.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Proboscédea. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11%, 875/2 The nasal pro- 
fongation of the Proboscidian Pachyderms is able to move 
in every needful direction. 1893 Zdin. Rev. Oct. 354 Then 
was the culminating epoch of the proboscidean family. 

2. Of animals of any kind: Having a proboscis. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 385/2 In most of the pro- 
boscidian species the tongue is short. 1868 Owen Vertebr. 
Auint. 111. 337 In the great proboscidian and hooded Seals. 
igor Brit. Wed. Frat. No. 2101. 842 Marsh fevers are 
produced hy the hites of proboscidian insects. 

8. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a proboscis. 

1875 C. C. BLake Zool. 58 The snout of the Iledgehog is 
elongated, and the nose proboscidean. 1898 F. Les tr. 
Margueritte's Disaster 72, Du_Breuil noticed the pro- 
boscidian gravity with which a Captain of Gendarmerie,.. 
with an enormous nose, carried a fetit-verre to his mouth. 

B. sé. A mammal of the order Prodoscidea. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & [nst. Anint M1. xvii. 199 In the Pro- 
boscidians of Cuvier, including the elephant and Mastodon, 
or fossil elephant, there are five toes, 1842 C. H. Suivi 
Mammalia 269 In the next group we have the true Pro- 
boscideans. 1863 Lyett Antig. Man xii, 226 Before the 
growth of the ancient forest, the Mastodon arvernensts, 
large proboscidian,.. appears to have died out. 

Proboscideous (prebpsi-déas), a. [é L. pro- 
boscid-ext PROBOSCIS + -EOUS.] Having a proboscis 
or something likened to one. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Proboscideous, having a hard termiaal 
hora, as the fruit of Afartynia. 

Probosci'dial, a. [irreg. for Proposcrpat.] 
= PROBOSCIDEAN a. 1864 in WeasTER. 
Proboscidiferous (probpsidi‘faras), a. [f. L. 
proboscid-ent PBROBOSCIS + -(1)FEROUS.] Bearing or 
having a proboscis; sfec. in Conch., belonging to a 
division of pectinibranchiate gastropods (/roboscz- 
difera) characterized by a long retractile snout. 
31828 Stark Elen. Wat. Hist, 11. 10 The Proboscidiferous 
Mollusca are carnivorous, making use of the organ for per- 
forating the shells of other animals. 1878 E, R. LANkesTER 
in Encycl, Brit. XV\. 652/1 ‘The modification in the form 
of the snout upon which the mouth is placed, leadia 
to the distinction of ‘ preboscidiferous* and ‘ rostriferous 
Gastropods. |_| — 
Proboscidiform (prpbesidifgmm), a. [f. as 
prec. +-(1)Fors.] Having the form or shape of 


a proboscis; proboscis-like. 


PROBOSCIFORMED. 


1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 452/1 Melanopsis. Animal furnished 
with a prohoscidiform wuzzle. 1877 Huxtey duat. Luv. 
Axnint iv.178 With a second hollow muscular proboscidi- 
form organ, which may be termed the frontal proboscis. 

Probosciformed (proby'siffimd), ¢. [f. Puo- 
koscls + forned.] Proboscis-shaped. 

2851 Darwin Cirrifedia 1. 176 The surface of the pro- 
bosciformed mouth, 1859 — Orig. Spec. xiii. (1860) 440 The 
larvae in the first stage have..a very simple single eye, and 
a probosciformed mouth. ec ya 

Proboscigerous (prpbgsi'dzsras), @. Zool, [fas 
prec. + L.-ger bearing +-ous.] Bearing a proboscis. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. : ; 

Proboscis (prebp'sis). 7/. probo‘scides 
(-idiz), probo:scises (-iséz) 5 con. probosces. 
[a. L. proboscis, -cident (Plin.), a. Gr. mpoBooris, 
-«i8- an elephant’s trunk, lit. ‘a means of providing 
food’ (Liddell & Scott), f. mpd, PRo- 2 + Booxew to 
feed.]} 

1. An elephant’s trunk ; also applied to the long 
flexible snout of some other mammals, as the tapir 
and proboscis-monkey. 

[1576 Even tr. Vertomaunus’ Voy. ww. ix, The trunke or 
snoute of the elephant (which of the Latines is called Pro- 
moscis or Proboscis). 2601 Hotiano Pliny 1.195.) 1609 
Be. W. Barrow Aasw. Nameless Cath. 312 As the Elephant 
veeth her proboscis or trunke. @ 1631 
390 Like an unbent bowe carelesly His sinewy Proboscis 
did remisly lic. 1667 Micron 2%. Z. 1v. 347 Th'unwieldy 
Elephant ‘Fo make them mirth us‘d all his might, and 
wreathd His Lithe Proboscis. 1694 Motreux Radelais v. 
xxx. (1737) 138 With their Snouts or Prodoscis’s. they draw 
up Water. 1700S. L. tr. dryhke's Voy. 2. fad. 328 At last 
he lifted up his Proboses, and made a horrid noise, 1803 
Niconus in Gurw. Wellington's Desp. (1837) LU. 586 sere, 
To each pair of iron x2 pounders, an elephant is attached, 
which assists them in their draught. .they apply their pro- 
boscis..to the muzzle. 187a Mivart “fem. Anat, xi, (1873) 
435 The upper lip may unite with thenose to form anelongated 
proboscis, as in the Elephant. 

2. Aumorous. Vie human nose. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jiu. ii, No flattery for't, No lick. 
pa pain of losing your proboscis. 1705 Dyed of Poland 1 
Yhe World's Proboscis near the Globe's Extreme. 1833 M. 
Scott You Cringle i, A fair enough proboscis as noses go. 

3. Entom. Applicd to various elongated, olien 


tubular and flexible, parts of the mouth of insects, 

a. The beak or rostrum of the RAynchophora or snout 
beetles. b. The long coiled Aausted/um, antlia, or sucker 
of the Lepidoptcra. c. The buccal apparatus of the 
Hymenoptera. __ a, The sucking mouth of a fy, 

1645 Evetys Diary 18 Jan., Three jettosof water gushing 
cut of the mouthes or proboscis of bees (the armes of the 
late Pope). 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. §& Alin, Iutrod., Some 
have a proboscis like flies. 1664 [see Prose sé. 2]. 1792 

. Henter in PAIL Trans. LXXXII. 173 The male of the 
tumble bee, which collects its own food, has as Jong a pro- 
boscis, or tongue, as the female. 1828 [see Promuscts 2]. 
1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 615 Amongst .. the Bugs .. the 
inouth is armed with a tubular and cylindrical proboscis, 
directed downwards and backwards. did. § 616 Amongst 
the Flies .. the proboscis .. represents the under lip, and 
uften bears palpi at its base...Sometimes this proboscis 
acqgires an enormous length; sometimes on the contrary it 
is hardly visible. 1863 Bates Nad. Amazon vii. (1864) 173 
Their habit is to attach themselves to the skin hy plunging 
their proboscides into it. 

4, An extensible tubular structure of varying 
function in other inverlebrates, esp. a sucking organ 
in various worms, and the tongue of some mollusks. 

1796 Bett in Sonthey Life (1844) 11. 27 These spawns.. 
dart about in all directions. .. Some of the largest have pro- 
boscises. 31830 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 381 Eutozoa.. 
the head furnished with fossulz, suckers, and one or more 
naked or armed proboscides. 1872 Nicuotson Palwoue. 119 
‘The aperture of the anus. .is usually placed excentrically in 
one of the spaces between thearms, and..generally. .carried 
at the end of a longer or shorter tubular eminence or process 
.-called the ‘ proboscis’. 

5. Short for proboscis-monkey. 

1882 De Wixot Eguator 105 Excitement as to whether 
the ‘moniet ’ was but a common proboscis or wa-wa. 

G. attrib. and Cond., as proboscis-like adj.; 
proboscis-monkey, a large semnopitheeine ape, 
Nasalis larvatus: = Kauiau; proboscis-rat = 
KLEPHANT shrew (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1849 Sk. Nat. Hist, Mammalia W158 The Indian tapir 
..has no mane, and thesnout is longer and more *proboscis+ 
like. 1793 Pennant Quadrufeds (ed. 3) I1. 322 *Proboscis 
Monkey. .the nose projecting very far Beran the mouth.. 
in the profile it exactly resembles a long proboscis. 1885 
Hornabay 2 Yrs. in Jungle xxxiii 395 The proboscis monkey 
..is found only in Borneo. 

Hence Proboseised (probysist) a.,furnished with 
a prohoscis. 

1883 Tuonrson tr. Madder's Fert, Flowers 579 Long-pro- 

scised varieties of insects. 

Proboscoid (probgskoid), a. [irreg. {. Pro- 
BOSC-IS +-O1D.] = PRroposcipirory 2. 

1847-9 Todd's Cych Anat. WW. 407/1 By means of their 
proboscoid mouth..they grasp..the object on which they 


are placed, 

+Probo-ss. Obs. humorous nonce-wd, [=*pro- 
tosce, shortened from Prozoseis.] 

anf. T. Pecks Parnassi Puerpf. 129 Dreaming thus, 
Ab 


phant to toss; He was strook Dead, by the flinty 
Proboss. 


Probouleu'tic, «. Gr. Hist. [f.Gr. mpd, Pro- 2 
+ Bovdevtixés belonging to the Bovay or council, 
deliberative : cf. mpoBovAevey to pass a preliminary 
decree.] That deliberates preliminarily; s/ec. 


Oonne Progr. Soul . 
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applied to the Athenian senate, which discussed 


PROCEDENDO. 


mpoxatapyey to begin first.] -Wed. Applied to an 
g PI 


measures before they weresubmitted tothe Assembly. | external cause which is the immediate occasion of 


1847 Grore Greece I xi T11, 161 He [Solon] created the 

ro-bouleutic or preconsidering senale. 1879 W. F. ALN 
in Penn, Monthly Feb. 124 (Cent) .\ probouleatic body, like 
that of Athens, which prepared business for the Assembly. 
190g A. Lane ééss?, Scot. IIL iii 69 Nobles, baruns, and 
burghs should all elect their own representatives on the 
*probouleotic ' board, 

+ Pro‘bre. Ots. rare. [ad. L. prodrrum reproach, 
disgrace.) <A reproach, an insult. 

¢ 1460 Oseney Kegr. 205 Vppon summe despites or probris, 
harmys, violences, and oper moony wronges. ee: 

+ Proc, prock, Ots. U.S. Abbreviation of 
proclamation money. sce PROCLAMATION 50, 5. 

1755 J. Murray Led, (1ga1) 78 The Money FT get since the 
Presidents Currency came out isall proc, 1768... Carolina 
Col. Hee VII. 775 To the amount of Five Pounds Prock. 
1776 WV, Jersey Arch, Ser. u. 1. 80 At 308. proc. the season, 
font, 94 Joseph Archer..has this day obtained of me..a 
Note of Hand for Twelve Pounds proc. money. 

|| Procaccio (proka‘tt|e). Oss. .\lso 8 -cia, 
procace. [lt. procaccio, prop. purveying, provi- 
sion, procuring, diligence: hence obs. F. frocace 
‘the Post, or Carrier that gocth weckely betweene 
Rome and Naples’ (Cotgr.).] A regular provision 
for the conveyance of passengers or goods in Italy ; 
a transit agency. 

1645 Lvetyn Diary 29 Jan, The hast of our Procaccio 
did not suffer us to dwell so long on these objects,..as we 
desired, @ 1743 Ozen. tr. Srautome's Spanish Khodgmont. 
41744) 167, 1 was going, one Day, to Naples with the 

Procace. 1987 Beckroro Lett. /tely (2805) T. xlii gar A 
Pec sets out every day at twelve aiclock: 1824 W. 
rvine 7. Zraz. , 1.(1848) 200 ‘The procaccio and its con- 
yoy; a kind of caravan. .for the transportation of merchan- 
dize, with an escort of soldiery to protect it from the robbers. 

Procacious (proké'fos), a2. Now rare. [f. 
L. procdx, stem -caci= (see next) +-ous.}] Forward, 
insolent, saucy, pert. Ilence Proca'ciously adv. 

1660 Banier Sef/-Denial xliv. 237 ‘The temptations of 
woinen, and procacious youth, 1685 — /wraphr NF. 
1 Pet, iii, 3 A vain, proud, procacious, tempting mind. 1772 
Nucent tr. ist. Fr. Gerund 1, 535 Denying procacioosly 
what he wishes to confer. 1869 J. Brown Led? (1907) 197, 
I stuck in M, Arnold's brilliant and procacions lecture. 

Procacity (prokisiti). Now rare. [ad. F. 
procacité (15th ¢. in Godef, ad. L. procdcitis, 
-ddemt impudence, f. prucdx, -dcene Yorward, bold, 
petulent, insolent, f. Droc-dre, -dr7 to ask, demand.] 
Forwardness, petulance ; sauciness, pertness, 

i621 Be. Mountacu Diaéribe 453 Let Scaliger pay for 
his malapert procacity against Paulus, concerning ignorance. 
16at Burton Avat. Afed ui. ii. vie i, (1676) 3933/1 In vain 
areall your flatteries, .. Delights, deceipts, procacities, Sighs, 
kisses, and conspiracies. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprert. 
1. xv. (1680) 76 Porphyrius with good colour of reasun might 
have objected procacity to S. Paul in taxing his betters, 
1859 J. Brown flore Suds. Sere i. Alyst, (1861) 360 ‘That 
mouth,,.arch and kind, with a beautiful procacity or petu- 
lance aboot it, 31865 J. H. Stimnine Severe? /fegel 1. 122 
Precipitate procacity and pretentious levity. 

+ Pro-eacy, -le. Obs. rave~'.  [ad. late L. 
prociia insolence.]_ = prec. 

@ 1619 Fotnersy 2 /keom. 1. xvic § 4 (1622) 169 Not 
libertie or audacitic, but petulancie and procacie. 

|| Procambium (prokembidm), Zot, [mod. 
L.: see Pro- #1 and Camuuivus.] The young tissue 
of a fibrovascnlar bundle, before its differentiation 
into permanent cells of wood, bast, ete. Also 
alirib, WUence Proca‘mbial a., of or pertaining 
to procambium. 

1875 Bennett & Dver tr, Sachs’ Bot. 93 This form of 
tissue of the young bundle, which has not yet undergone 
differentiation, nay be termed Procamébinm,  lbid., As 
soon asa ies bundle has become transformed into 
a closed fibro-vascular bundle, all further growth ceases. 
1876 J. H. Batroun in Eucycl, Brit. IV. 105/2 A procam- 
bial bundle Leing first formed, which differentiates ,.inuto 
xylem and phloém layers. 

Procarp (prowkirp). Bot. [ad. mod.L. pro- 
carpium, 1. Gr. mpi, PRo-* 14 #apnés fruit, dim. 
xapmov,] The female organ of some alge and fungi, 
which when fertilized develops into a sporocarp. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi 121 In the Florideae it is the 
procarpium (procarp), which consists of a single cell or a 
small cell-group. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl. UX, 289/1 ‘The 
female organ is a procarp, whose structure varies in come 
plexity in the different orders of Rhodophycez. 

Procatalectic (prdvketile’ktik), a. Pros. rare. 
[f. Pro- 2+ Cararectic.] Ofa verse; Incomplete 
at the beginning; wanting the unaccented part of 
the first foot. 

| Procatalepsis (prduketalepsis), hed. 
[med.L., a. Gr. mpoxaraAnyis anticipation, n. of 
action f, mpoxaraAapBdavey to take up beforehand, 
anticipate.| A rhetorical figure by which an 
opponent's objections are anticipated and answered, 

31586 A. Dav Eng. Sceretary u1, (1625) 96 Procatalepsis or 
Preoceupatio, when wee doe anticipate vnto our selues that 
we know will he obiected, as thus, what doe you obiect vnto 
me the times sed, those seasons and ours are vttérly 
vnlike? 1589 Putrennam Zug. Poeste un. xix. (Arb.) 239 
margin, Procatalepsis, or the presumptuous, otherwise the 
figure of Presupposall. 

+ Procata‘rctic, a. (sl.) Obs. [=F. pro- 
catarctigue (16th c. in Littré), ad. mod.L. pro- 
calarctic¢-us, a. Gr. mpowarapxtix-ds antecedent, f, 


a disease. Also applied ger. to the immediate 
or exciting cause of any effecl, as distinguished 
from its predisposing cause or ground. (Opposed 
to PROEGUMENAL.) 

1603 Hontano Plutarch Explan, Words, Procatarctiche 
causes of sicknesse, be such a are evident and comming 
from without, which yeeld occasion of disease, but do not 
mainteine the sume: as the heat of the Sunne, causing 
headach or the augue. 2627 W. Scrarne Zp. 2 Thess. 
(162g) 185, I can but wonder at Arminius and others, seeks 
ing in the vessels of Mercy, the Procatarctickhe Cause of 
Election. 1666 G. Harvey Word. lag/, xii1g2 The pio- 
eatarctick or external causes of Pulmoniqae Consumptions. 
iw7t7 J. Kenn late Oecon. (17538) 234 No procatarctic 
Cause appears of so great a Perspiration in the Night. 
1822-34 Good's Sindy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 559 In early times the 
catioes of discases chiefly contemplated were proegumenal 
or predisponent and procatarctic or occasional. ‘Thus aun 
hereditary taint. may be regarded us a proegumenal cause 
of gout, and catching cold..may form its procatarctic cause. 

“b. By some applied to the primary cause. 

1658 Pruvuirs s.v., Procalarctich cause, that cause which 
furegocth or beginneth another cause [1696 (ed. 5) adds— 
and cvoperates with others which are sabe OU), 1681 
tr. Wh redrs' Reus Ved. Wks. Vocab., Proatarctic, remote, 
hot next cause of a discase. 1689 Acwwey Lites, Lucius 
Cary (1898) 1. 1sz_ ft so broke and weakned the king's 
army, that ‘twas the procatarctigue cause of his ruine. 
1695 Tevoxn Dreams 4 tis. App. 256 Pride may justly be 
sant to be the chief Procatarctick, or remote original cause 
uf Madness. 19714 Manprvitte Aad, Secs (1728) L311 
Whoever would accuse Ignorance, Stupidity, and Dastard- 
ness, as the first, and what Physicians call the Procatarctic 
Cause, let hin cxamine into the Lives. .and Actions of ordi: 
nary Rognes and our common Felous, and he will find the 
teverse to be true. 

B. as 50. (ellipt. for frocatarctic cause’. 

1694 Wrsimacott Scrip, Herb. 1a Tt is a procatarctic 
of the scurvy, 

+ Procata‘rctical,a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
= prec. 

x601 Dr. W. Bartow Difeuce 92 The procatarcticall, or 
first moouing cause. 1643 T. Goonwin Childe of Light 165 
Gad often oseth even the guilt of that very sinne to terrifis 
thee 3..it is both the procatarcticall cause and the vacca- 
Uoner of it, 1654 Wankin Cadelievers 46 His death was 
looked upon..as the procatarctical, or outward moving 
cause of the transicat act of God in justification. 1697 tr. 
Burgersdicius his Logic t xvii. 63 Procatarctical, is that 
which Extrinsically excites the principal Cause wo Action. 
The Proégumenal, which inwardly disposes, or also excites 
the principal Cause to Action. 

'Procata‘rxis. Od. [mod.L., a. Gr. mpo- 
warapiis a first beginning: see Procatarctic.} 
A ‘ procatarctic ’ or exciting cause, or its operation. 

1693 tr. Blaxcard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Procataretica, 
the pre-existent Cause of a Disease, which co yperates with 
others that are subsequent; whether it be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget ill Juice in 
the Blood, and canse a Fever. Procatarxis, Uie same. 
1699 'Misaurus' /fonour ef Gout 24 And remove the 
Procatarxis of the Gout. 1719-26 Quincy Lex. Physio. 
Med., Procatarxts..is the pre-existent Cause of a Discase. 


Pro-cathedral (préukip7dral), cand sd, ([f. 
Vro-1 ¢ + Carieprat s0.] a. aaj. Used as the 
substitute for a cathedral. b. sé. A church used 
instead of, or as a substitute for a cathedral church. 

1868 A. K. H. Bown Less. Mid. Age 134 The ancient 
parish chorch of the Holy ‘Trinity was ranked as pro-cathe- 
dral when episcopacy was restored for a while under the 
Stuarts, 1874 Catholic Caleudar [R.C.] 36 Pro-Cathedral 
of Westiwninster.—Our Jady of Victories, ..opened 2nd July, 
1869. bid. 52 Diocese of Beverley,.. York... Pro-Cathedral 
of S. Wilfred. 1884 L'fool Mercury 22 Oct. 5/1 The Bishop 
of Liverpool held his triennial visitation in the pro-Cathedral. 
wgos MWVestu. Gaz, 2 Mar. 7/2 At a few minutes, before 
twelve the Bishop of Birmingham knocked three times at 
the south-west door of the Pro-Cathedral, and on its being 
opened he was received by the Archdeacon of Birmingham 
and _the rector. | 

+Proca'tion. O¢s.rare—}. [ad. late L. Zro- 
cdiion-em_ suing, wooing, nu. of action f. procdre 
to demand.] An asking in marriage, wooing, suit. 

1650 Be. Hate Cases Conse., Add. ili, (ed. 2) 416 She 
ought to have made hiin sensible of so odious a procation. 

Procatour, obs. form of Procurator, Procror. 

Proecy, obs. form of Proxy. 

| Procedendo (praustdendo). Zaw. [L. pro- 
cédendo (ad judiciun), ‘of proceeding (to judge- 
ment)? : see PROCEED v.] (In full (de) procedendo 
ad judicium.) A writ which formerly issued out 
of the common law jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, commanding a subordinate court to 
proceed to judgement, either when judgement had 
been wrongfully delayed, or when the action had 
been removed to a superior court by certiorari or 
other writ on insufficient grounds. 

1593 Pete Chron, Edw. J, Wks. (Reldg.) 382/1 Here’s a 
certiorari for your procedendo, \Attacks them with his 
staff.) 1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Zrav. Wks. m1. 84/1 
Quirks, Quiddits, Demurs, Habeas Corposes, Sursararaes, 
Procedendoes. 1641 Zermes de ta Ley 225 Then the plaine 
life shall have this writ of Procedendo, for to send again 
the matter unto the first base court, & there to be deter- 
mined. ae Brackstone Comnt. IE. vii. 109 A writ of 
procedendo ad judicium issues ont of the court of chancery, 
where judges of any subordinate court dodelay the par' vee} $ 
for that they will not give judgment, either on the one side 
or the other, when they ought so todo. 


PROCEDURE. 


Procedure (prosidiii). Also 7 procedour, 
-or, 8-9 proceedure. [a. F. procédure (1197 in 
Godef. Contfi.), f. procéder to PROCEED: see -URE.] 

1. The fact or manner of proceeding with any 
action, orin any circumstance or situation ; a system 
of proceeding ; proceeding, in reference to ils mode 
or method; conduct, behaviour. 

1611 Cotcr., Procedure, a procedure; a course, or pro- 
ceeding. 1660 Susrrock Vegetadles 21 The best husbandry 
. .has been in Staffordshire, where this procedure is general. 
1671 R. MacWarn Zrue Nonconf. 406 Their summare 
manner of procedor. 1774 M. Mackenzin Maritinee Surv. 
tt. 65 Of the Procedure and Operations in surveying Sea- 
coasts, according to their various Circumstances. 1828 
Wuatuty Réetin Excycl. Metrop. 1. 293/1 This is precisely 
the procedure which, in Elocution, we deprecale. 1850 
Grote Crecee ty, Ixii, VII. 3 Tasting the difference between 
Spartan and Athenian procedure. 

b,. With @ and f4. A particular action or conrse 
ofaction, a proceeding; a particular mode ofaction. 

21677 Hate rin: Orig. Afan. ii. 28 Many times the 
distinction of these several procedures of the Soul do not 
always appear distinct. 1686 Cotton tr. A/ontaigne (1877) 
I, 25 This was, indeed, a procedure truly Roman. @ 1770 
Jortin Serve. (1771) Y. ii, 30 note, Cicero justifies such pro- 
cedures. 1812 Woopnouse Asfron. xxix. 290 We may 
adopt a contrary procedure. 1872 Gro. Eusot AMiddlent 
Ixai, He won his fortune by dishonest procedures. 

c. sfec. Legal action or proceeding; the steps 
taken in a legal action, collectively ; the mode or 
form of conducling judicial proceedings (as dis- 
tingnished from those branches of the law which 
define rights or prescribe penalties). 

1676 Towcrson Decalorue 486 The manner of the Jews 
procedure in their several courts of judicature. 1687 Noyal 
Let. to Privy Counc, Scot, 12 Yeb. in Lond. Gaz. No, 2221/2 
Vf any shall be so bold as to shew any dislike of this Our 
Vrocedour. 1728 Larnner Hs, (1838) 1.67 The treatment 
of Paul in Judea, so far as there is any appearance of a 
legal procedure. 1817 Jas. Minn vit. oie Loan. vy. 641 
‘The system of procedure; or the round of operations 
through which the judicial services—inquiry, sentence, and 
cnforcement—are rendered. 1860 Sat, Kez. 1X. 189/1 The 
blending of native consuetudinary law and English civil 
and criminal procedure in the administration of justice. 

d. Themodeof condueting business in Parliament. 

1839 Carve Chastisw: i, (1858) 5 To a remote observer 
of Parliamentary procedure it seems surprising. .to see what 
space this question occupies in the Debates of the Nation. 
2863 H. Cox fustit, 1. ix. 136 The Standing Orders are 
rules and forms of procedure which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time totime. 1878 Stusns 
Const. Hist. WW. xx. 375 The rules and forms of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

+2. The going on or continuance of an action or 
process; progress, course. Obs. 

1644 [Howe] Were. dlibernicus 1 Whether one cast his 
eyes upon the beginning and procedure of the warre,.or 
upon the fate Cessation, 1703 Moxon Weck. vere. 253 
Whe hindrance of the Procedure of the Work. @ 1716 Soviit 
Serm, (1717) VE. 427 The Confidence reposed by Men in 
their own Hearts will in the Procedure of this Discourse 
appear to be inexcusably foolish. 

tb. The action of proceeding or going on ¢o 
something. Ods. rare. 

1663 OWEN Hind, Animady. Wks. 1851 XIV. 426 Your 
next procedure is to your discourse of figures or images and 
ty animadversions upon it. 

3. The fact of proceeding or issuing from a source; 
origination. rare. 

1651 C. Cantwricnt Cert. Relig. 37 You will say, your 
Religion is as ancient as ours; having its procedure from 
Christ. 1865 Gixsuure in L'poal Lit. & Philos. Soc. Proc. 
XIX. 185 The procedure of multifariousness from an absolute 
unity. 

+ b. concr. Something that proceeds, issues, or is 


derived from something else; proceeds, produce. Obs. 

1614 T. Gextieman Jay to Wealth 6 They..returne for 
the procedure of fish and herrings, the fore-named commo- 
dities. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 550 There is not any known 
Substance, but Earth, and the Procedure of Earth (as ‘Tile, 
Stone, &c.} that yeeldeth any Moss or Herby Substance. 

Proceed (préusid),sd. Also 7 procede. [f.next.] 

ti. The action, or manner, of proceeding or 
going on; proceeding, procedure ; course. Ods. 

1628 in Crt, & Times Chas. / (1848) 1. 344 He now looks 
for a present Proueed in his affairs, laying by all unnecessary 
delays. 1653 R.Saxours PAystogn. 1 Vor one more orderl 
proceed into the body of this Work. 1674 Owen Jin 
Doctr. Communion Wks. 1851 U1. 297 His proceed in the 
same page is to except against that revelation of the wisdom 
of God which | affirm to have been made, 

2. That which proceeds, is derived, or results 
from something; that which is obtained or gained 
by any transaction; produce, outcome, profit. 
Now almost always in J/. proeeeds. 

sing. 2643 Declar. Commons, Reb, Irel. 48 Saint Mallo in 
France, where the Hides were sold, and the proceed returned 
unto him in the said Ship. ¢164§ Howet. Lefé. (1650) I. 
1, xxix, 47 The only procede (that 1 may use the mercantile 
term) you can expect is thanks. /dfd. II. 105 The procede 
of this exchange wil come far short of any Gentlemans 
expectations. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1.256 The 
neat proceed of the same sum, expended in the same given 
lime... will amount only to [etc]. 1892 Stevenson Vadinia 
Lett. viii (8898) 74 Dust and not flour is the proceed. 

pl. 1665 Perys Diary 11 Dec, About £350,000 sterling 
was coined out of the French money, the proceeds of Dun- 
kirke, 1706 Priturs, Proceed, that which arises from a 
thing: as The Neat Proceeds among Merchants. 1849 
Macautay Jfisi, Eng. iii. 1. 287 The net proceeds of the 
eustoms amounted in the same year to five hundred and 
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thirty thousand pounds. 1885 Sia W. B. Brett in Law 
Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 877 Handing over the proceeds of sale 
to the execution creditor. 

Proceed (prosi-d), v. Forms: 4-8 procede, 
5-7 -ceede, 6-ceade, Sv.-ceid(e,(-sede,prossed), 
6- proceed. [ME. Arocede-n, a. Vi procdder 
(t3-14th c. in Tatz.-Darm.), a. L. précid-cre Lo 
go forward, advance, go on: see Pro-! and CrpE.] 

L. tzir. To go, move, or travel forward ; to make 
one’s way onward; esf. to move onward after 
interruption or stoppage, or after reaching a certain 
point; to continue onc’s movement or travel. 

1430 LyvG. Alin. Poeus (Percy Soc.) 12 The kyng pro- 
cedyng forthe upon his way, Kome to the Condyte made in 
cercle wise. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 26 Before 
we procede on our iourney, aisso Sir A. Sarton in 
Surtees Misc, (1888) 72 But up in haist he did prossed. 
1613 Purcnas Pileriviage ut. vi. 224 Then proceeding on 
their way, they finde an Arch. 1743 J. Morris Serv. vii. 
183 Elisha. .did not procede on his intended journey, 1768 
Toman of Honor 111.87 This intention of her's, to proceed 
for Lancashire. 1860 TyNpALL Géac. 1. ii. 18 Accompanied 
by our guide, we proceeded to the glacier. ; 

2. intr. To ‘go on’ with or carry on an action 
or series of actions, a discourse, an investigation, 
etc.; esp. with reference to the manner or order 
observed. Also with indirect passive. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 13 ‘Yo pe worschip of our Lord Jhesu 
Crist, & due ordre procedand up be gospel. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Trey 5139 ‘Vo holde A counsell in the case,..And procede 
on her purpos, as prise men of wer. 1447 BokeNtiam 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 1 Two thyngys.. To advertysyn 
hegynnyng a werk If he procedyn wyl ordeneely. 1560 
Dacs tr. Sleidane's Com, 364 The cause, why the Emperor 
proceded on thys wise against them. @1586 Sipxey Ps, 
xv, Who thus proceeds, for aye in sacred mount shall 
xaign. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gowt. Lug. to xx. 59 Matters 
also of private regard were there proceeded wpon, 1918 
Lvece-thinker No. 27 21 The true Philosopher must always 
proceed with a sober Pace, 1884 FP. Tempte Xelat. Relig. 
& Sc. vil, (1885) 210 Science proceeds in far the majority of 
cases by trial of some theory as a working hypothesis. 

+b. To carry on an argument, to argue, debate, 
It ts proceeded = itis argued. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1449 Precock Kefr. 208 As for answere and assoiling to 
the firste argunient, y procede thus. /éfd. 565 A3ens al this 
blamyng,.it is procedid in othere placis of my writingis. 
1724 A, Cottns Gr. Chr. Relig. 120 Who proceeds with 
them on the supposition ofa lost New Testament. 

c. Todeal wth ; to treat, act (in some way, esp. 
judicially) with regard to. (With indirect passive.) 

¢1430 Lyvg. Adin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 Ye to be juge, 
and lyk as ye proceede. We shal obeye to your ordynaunce, 
3686 Eant Monn. tr. Boccalint's Advts. fr. Parnass. UW. 
xiv. (1674) 157 These men. .ought not lo be proceeded with, 
with such rigour, 1667 Mitton 2. £.x1. 69, [ will not hide 
My judgments, how with Mankind I proceed. 1737 Porr 
Hor, Epist. ww ii. 157 But how severely with theinselves 
proceed ‘The men, who write such Verse as we can read? 
1831 in Picton /."pood Music. Kec. (1886) I. 73° The party 
offending should not only be disfranchised, but otherwise 
proceeded with to the utmost rigour of the law. 

d. sfec. To institute and carry on a legal action 
or process; to take legal proceedings, go to law 
(against, t upon a person). With indirect (formerly 
impersonal) passive. 

€1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Hari. MS.) Perfore we aske of 
you, pat it be procedid agenst him, as owith to be don ajen a 
heuer of be lawe, 1533 Lo. Berners //uor Ixxxii. 255 
Yf ye wyll procede vpon Huon by iustyce. 1596 Suans. 
Merch. Vow. i179 In such rule, that the Venetian Law 
Cannot impugne you as you do proceed. 1607 — Cor. uni, 

14 Proceed by Processe, Least parties..breake out. 1647 

LARENDON //tst. Reh, $148 Direction in what manner he 
should proceed against such as refused. 


3. inf. With stress on the progress or continuance 
of the action: ‘To go on, advance, to continue acling, 
speaking, ete.: in various shades of meaning. 
a. To go on with or conlinue what one has begun; 
to advance from the poiat already reached, go 
further, pursue one’s course; to go on after inter- 


ruption, renew or resume action or specch. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. Prol. 38 Ther wist non what 
other mente. So that thei myhten noght procede. 141 
Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xi. 103 Procedeth now fort 
in youre mater. ¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 8 
Thou schalt have strenghte, and myghte, Forth to procede 
in long felicite. rg35 CoverpaLe 1 Saw. xix. 2 And lonathas 
proceaded further, and sware vnto Dauid (he loued him so 
well). 1860 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Comm. 16b, Exhorting him 
to procede as he hath begonne. 1665 Hooxe Affcrogr. x. 
74, I proceeded on with my trial. 1769 Gornsm. fist. 
Rome (1786) U1. 378 In this manner Perennius proceeded 
sacrificing numbers of the Senate. 1856 Frovupe //ist. Fug. 
I. v. 3s0 Henry.,was determined to proceed with the 
divorce. 1874 GREEN Short Jisi, viii. § 3. 484 The Commons 
. refused to proceed with public business till their members 
were restered, ¥ 

b. To go on ¢o do something; to advance ¢o 
another action, subject, etc.; to pass on from one 
point to another in a series or sequence of any kind 
(said also of the series, or of its terms or items). 

1390 Gower Conf. ITI. 105, I wol procede To speke upon 
Mathematique. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hug. 1. (1520) 6/2 Of 
thes men is lytel wryten in serypture and therfore I procede 
toother. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering Deacons, Then 
shal the Bisshop procede to the Communion. 1g90 Sir J. 
Saytu Disc. Weapons 2, I will hegin with one of their 
loyes, and so proceed to greater matters. 1674 T. Camrton 
Art of Descant 41 The one part proceding hy degree, the 
other by leap. 1690 Locne ¢/min. Und. 1. i, §8 Before 


PROCEED. 


I proceed on to what [have thought this Subject. 1743 
Emexson /icxfons 35 ‘The Terms in the horizontal Row 
inust be placed to proceed from the greater Indices tothe 
lesser. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Sect. iii. (1840) 1. 
116, I therefore proceed to observe, that [etc.}. 182g Tniei- 
WaLt Crit, Ess.168 The narrative proceeds from one incident 
to another, by the slightest connecting phrases. 1854 
Brewster Afore Worlds xv, 221 From the globular clusters 
of stars our author proceeds to the binary systems. 

e. absol. Yo continae or pursue one’s discourse 
(ia speech or writing) ; to go on to say. 

1g09 Hawes Past, Pleas. xii. (Percy Soc.) 52, I must pro- 

cede, and shew of Arismetrik With divers nombres which 
T must reporte. 1870 /fenry's Wallace v1. 72 +6 Heirof as 
now I will na mair proceid. 1588 Snans. Z. L. L.v. ii. 570 
The Conqueror is dismaid: Proceede good Alexander. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 280 ‘lo proceed, the land 
of Egypt is highly renowned. 1697 Davoren Virg. Past. 
v1. 19 Proceed, my Muse: Two oa on the Ground 
Stretch’d at his Ease, their Sire Silenus found. 2814 Scott 
Wav. xxxiii, He paused, and then proceeded ; ‘1 do not 
intrude myself on your confidence [etc.]', 1868 Mitman 
St. Paul's 37 The Holy Sacraments, he proceeds, were 
frightfully profaned. e : 

d. To carry on an action or discourse to a 
particular point or stage; to advance (so far), make 


some progress, Now rare or merged in a. 

1860 Davus tr. Sleidane's Conn, 24h, When he had a litle 
Roe he demaundeth of him in Latin, whether he wil 
kepe the Catholicke faith. 1643 in 10fh Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 492 The. ,rampier.., begun and considerablie 
proceeded in in ould time.., was this yeare recontinued. 
3660 Trial Regic. tog The treaty was so far proceeded in 
that it was near a perfection. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
$132 We again proceeded towards mooring the sloop. 

te. In emphatic sense: To make progress, 

advance, get on; to prosper. Oés. 

é€1g9a Marrowe Fez of Malta ww. iii, This is the hour 
wherein I shall proceed; Oh, happy hour, wherein I shall 
convert An infidel, 2621 B. Jonson Catidine i. i, These 
things, when they proceed not, they go backward. _ 1706 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4191/1 The French proceed but very slowly 
in the Siege of the Castle. 1777 Jounson Let. to Mrs. 
Vhrale 318 es Invite Mr. Levet to dinner, and make 
enquiry what family he has, and how they proceed. 

4. inir. To advance, in one’s university course, 
from gradaation as 3. A. to some higher degree, as 
master or doctor. In the Inns of Court, to advance 


or be admitted to the status of a barrister. 

One is said to graduate B. A., to proceed M.A., B.D., 
etc. (in U.S. also to proceed B. A.). 

1479 W. Paston in ?, Lett. 111. 246, U supposed... that the 
Qwenys broder schold have procedyd at Mydsomer. 1536 
Act 28 Hen. VIII, c.13 §.5 Any person. which shal resorte 
to any of the sayde vniuersities to procede doctours in 
diuinitie. @1g48 Hatt Chron., dfen. V 37b, Althoughe I.. 
haue not proceded to degre in the Vniuersitie, 1563 Foxe 
41.& 4M. 1297/1 He proceaded Bachelour of Diuinitye in the 
sayde Vniuersitye of Cambridge. 1612 Rictt Hones. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 41, I am a scholler, and I hane proceeded 
maister in the seanen Liberall Sciences. 1640 Yorut Union 
Hon. 131 After hee became student in the Temple, where he 
proceeded Barrester. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. 11. ix. 
(1852) 184 His eldest son he maintained at the Colledge 
until he proceeded master of arts. 1828 H. Gunsixe 
Ceremonies Univ. Camb. (new ed.) 168 Between the two 
Congregations he [a B.A. of 3 yrs. standing) visits the Vice- 
Chancellor, (ote. The practice of visiting is now discon- 
tinued. The Candidates for degrees ask the Vice-Chancellor 
leave to proceed as he is quitting the Senate-House.} 
1833 B. Prsace ist. Harvard Univ. 52 In 1656 he pro- 
ceeded Bachelor of Arts. 1879 M. Partison Afidton 1. 8 
In 1632, when he proceeded to his M.A. degree, Milton 
was twenly-four. 1893 Daily News 24 Mar. 5/3 The new 
Archdeacon was educated at St. John's College, Oxford, 
graduated B.A,..in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 1851, B.D. 
ta 1856, and D.D. in 1860, 1899 Oxf. Univ. Cal 74 A 
Bachelor of Arts can proceed to the degree of Master in the 
twenty-seventh Term from his Matriculation, provided [etc.}. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To advance to some stalus or 


function ; to grow or develop into; to become, 

1879 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 139 That as you haue proued 
learned Philosophers, you will also proceede excellent 
diuines. 1898 B, Jonson £v. Man in Hum, Prol., To make 
a child now swadled, to proceed Man. 1647 Furter Good 
Th. iu Worse T.(1841) 152 Shall a plant take a new degree 
and proceed sensible? 1 Davoren Virg. Georg. iv. 440 
Shooting out with Legs, and imp'd with Wings, The Grubs 
proceed to Bees with pointed Stings. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
f/ist. (1714) 1. 224 After they were become Masters in the 
Law, they proceeded Rabbi or Doctor. f 

5. intr, Of an action, process, etc. & To goon, 
be carried on, take place; to take effect. (Cf. 2.) 

e1440 Alphabet of Tales 28 If be law procede for me, be 
pe sentance of pe law I sall aw be no thyng, for I ouercom: 
pee 1s2t Afaldon, Essex, Town clerk's oath of office 

iber B. If. 57h, Ye shall truly write all siche procese as 
shall procede this yere betwix party and party. 1601 
Suags. Fud. C.1. ii 28x He will..tell you What hath pro- 
ceeded worthy note today. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1V. 
244 With Diligence the fragrant Work proceeds. a 
Avurre Parergon 352,This Rule.. proceeds and takes 
place when the Ambiguity thereof consists in some Points 
of Law alone. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 85 Forth 
I fared:.. Saw proceed the transmutation—Jura’s black 
to one gold glow. 4 4 

b. To go oa or advance to a certain point; to 
be carried on farther, to continue. (Cf. 3.) , 

1670 Maavete Corr. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 319 The two Bills 
are both yet proceeded no further then to a commitment. 
1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 122 To what a pitch.. 
the depravity of the poet had proceeded. 1885 Law Times 
Rep. LAM, 466/2 The jury was discharged hy consent, and 
the case proceeded before the judge alone. 1892 ‘F. 
Awstey’ Voces Pop. Ser, u. 156 The Pantomime procecds 
without further disturbance. 


PROCEEDER. 


+6. érans. To proceed with, or cause to proceed ; 
to carry on; in Zassive, of legal proceedings. Ods. 

1433 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 441/2 John Duc of Norffolk.. 
besekes..yat in yis matier nothing be proceded, nor putte 
in execution, to his disheritance.., duryng his noun age. 
1s25 Lo. Berners Froiss. 11. cxiv. [cx.] 327 Then I 
began to wake, to procede this historye more than J dyd 
before. 1585 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 9 That nathing 
suld be procedit aganis hir be vertew thairof. 1992 
Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Wont. ii. 36 So that the man 

only have to proceed, not to begin, the important 
task of learning to think and reason. i ’ 

7. inir. To go or come forth; to issue. a. lit. 
from (tof), out of a material thing ot place; and 
in directly derived nses. In quot. 1703, of position 
or direction, to arise or spring from. 

1382 Wycuir ¥ohn xv. 26 A spirit of treathe, the whiche 
procedith [goss or cometh forth] of the fadir, he schal bere 
witnessing of me, 1420 ? Loc. Assembly of Gods 1609 
Oute of whos byll procedyd a gret leme..lyke a son 
beme, _ rg§00-20 Dunear Poems xxi. gt bra everilk mowth 
fair wirdis proceidis. 1526 Tinnate Jfa/t. iv. 4 Every 
worde that proceadeth out off the month off God. 1548-9 
(Mar) BA. Com. Prayer, Coutmunion, Nicene Creed, | 
belene in the holy ghost, the Lorde and gener of life, 
who procedeth from the father and the sonne, 1582 N. 
LicweEFietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. &. Indi. xiii. 33 (targin) 
Laker is 2 kinde of gum that procedeth of the Ant. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies ut xvi. 170 There 
are many other Lakes in the high mountains, whence pro- 
ceede brooks and rivers. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 30 
It is fixed..by two small Shanks proceeding from that 
Edge of the Snes 1813 S&, Charac. (ed. 2) I. 125 Soft 
sohs were heard proceeding from Catherine's bed. 1889 
Jessorr Coming aia vt. 264 The most sumptuous work 
that has ever proceeded from the Cambridge Press. 

b. spec. To be the issue or descendant of; to be 
descended, spring from: (a parent, ancestor, or 
stock). Now rare or Oés. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ut. (1920) 27/2 Maria Cleophe 
the whiche was wedded to Alphe of whome proceded James 
the lesse. 2578 T. N. tr. Cong. WW. india 1 They were 
both of good hirth, and proceeded of fonre principal houses. 
1667 Mitton P. £, xit. 381 Virgin Mother, Haile, High in 
the love of Heav'n, Ree from my Loynes Thon shalt proceed, 
and from thy Womb the Son Of God most High. 1768-74 
Tucker £2, Nad. (1834) TT, 195 We all proceed from the 
loins of Adam. : 5 ; : 

c. fig.and gen. To issue, spring, arise, originate, 
emanate, result, be derived (/rom, t+ ofa source or 
cause), Formerly also wilh other constructions : 
To arise, come into being, come to pass, happen. 

€ 1393 CHAUCER sapien 6 Allas from whens may pis 
byng procede. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge iv, Wherof 
procedeth to me grete solas and playsyre. 2524 Barciay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 24 Vf by your labour 
procedeth more rychesse. 1g6z 1. Hlony tr. Castizliie's 
Courtyer 1 (1977) ¢jb, Whereby somtime it proceedeth 
that..castomes..which at sometyme hane beene in price, 
become not regarded. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 680 
‘Yeach me the varions Labours of the Moon, And whence 
Ricceed th’ Eclipses of the Sun. 1992 Gentil. Mag, 22/2 

‘here deafness proceeds from an obstruction of the auditory 
duct, by wax. 18g0 MeCosu Div. Govt. wn. iii. (1874) 425 
One-half of man's exertions, and more than one-half of his 
happiness proceeds from hope. 


Proceeder (prosido1), Also 6 procedar. 
{f. prec. vb. +-ER1.] One who procceds. 
1. One who carries on some action, or acts in 


some particular way ; an agent, doer. 

tgss EH. Pexowton in Bonner Aomiities 38b, The impu- 
dente procedars hane tanghte the zely people that euery 
man sboulde and may be a indge of controuersyes. 1638 
Penit, Conf. (1637) 344 Which the Devil seeing, thought tt 
seasonable to trip up the proceeders heels, 

b. One who carries on a legal process. 

1618 RaLeiGu Kem, (1664) 257 Be thou ([Christ]_my 
speaker, taintless Pleader, Unblotted Lawyer, true Pro- 
ceeder. ' 5 i 

2. One who is proceeding to a university degree. 
?0bs, (Cf. INcepTor 1.) 

1581 Muccaster Positions xii, (1887) 241 Are not the pro- 
ceeders to reade in any of those sciences? 1625 Br. Moun. 
TaGu Afp. Caesar ni, v. 144 To tender unto Proceeders this 
Proposition, ‘The Pope Is Antichrist’. 1744 Tanner 
Notitia Monast, Pref. 41 A little before the Reformation the 
greatest part of the proceeders in divinity at Oxford were 
monks and Regular canons, 

3. One who advances or makes progress. 

(In 1596 transf. from 2.) 

1596 Suaks. Taw. Shr. iv. ii, 11 Bian. And may you 
proue sir Master of your Art. Luc. While you sweet deere 
Prone Mistresse of my heart. //er. Quiecke proceeders, 
marry, 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Nad. in fen (Arb.) 159 The 
second will make hima smate proceeder thonghe by often 
prevaylinges, 

Proceeding (prosidin), v5/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-InGl.] The action of the verb PROCEED. 

1, The action of going onward; advance, onward 
movement or course. 

1517 Torktncton Prigr, (1884) 41 At the procedyng owt 
of the.. Chapell.., They Shewyd ontovs..&c. 2526 Prlg7, 
Perf, WW. de W. 1531) 198 b, There is no sucbe monynge or 
outwarde procedynge, as this example sheweth. 1612 
Brerewooo Lang. & Kelig. xiii, (1614) 114 Plinie, in the 
deriuation of water, requireth one cubit of declining, in 240 
foot of proceeding. 1627 Cart. Samira Seaman's Gram. x 
50 In the proceeding of 200. foot forward, there should bee 
allowed one foot of descending. 1832 Loner. 47 00k 7 To me 
thy clear proceeding brighter seems, Than golden sands, 

+b. A company of people marching along in 
regular order on a festive occasion; a procession. 

1660 England's Foy in Somers Tracts qth Collect. (1751) 
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1}, 142 From this Tent the Proceeding was thns ordered, | 


viz. First, The City Marshal... Next the Sheriffs Trampets; 
then the Sheriffs Men in Scarlet Cloaks fete... 1714 Lord. 
Gaz. No. 5270/6 Those who formed the first part of the 
Proceeding, ..came down in Solemn Procession. 1747 dee. 
Ceremonies Coronations 13 About 12 of the Clock the Pro- 
ceeding begins to move. ; , 

2. The carrying on of an action or series of 
actions; action, course of action; conduct, beha- 
viour: = PROCEDURE 1. 

1553 Brenne QO. Curtius iv. 39 The Tyrians were as dili- 
gent to inuent all such thinges as might gine impedimentta 
their proceding. 1603 Dravtan Bar. Wars. Wii, For who 
observes strict Policies true Lawes, Shifts his Proceeding to 
the varying Canse. 1702 Prevs Let. to Anedler in Diary, 
etc. (1879) VI. 238 My surprise, at the manner of my friend's 
proceeding with me. 1756 Burke Saudi. § ff. Pref, We 
must make use of a cautions, I had almost said, a timorous, 
method of proceeding. 1816 A. C. Heutcmson Pract, Obs. 
Surg, (1826) 192 This line of proceeding .. will soon clear the 
list of such persons, of the description we are adverting to, 
as have any soul or feeling. ; 

b. A particular action or course of action ; 
a piece of conduct or behaviour; a transaction; 
= ProckpuRE 1b. Most usually in 7/,: Doings, 
actions, transactions. 

1553 Brenner Q. Curtis vit. 140 b, The continual! felicitie 
he was wont to hane, in all his procedinges, 1642 (¢é¢¢c) 
The Dinrnall Occurrences, or Dayly Proceedings of Both 
Honses, in this Great and Happy. Parliament, Irom the 
third of November 1640, to the hea of November 1641. 
17.. Swirt J.), From the earliest ages of christianity, there 
hever was a precedent of such a proceeding, 1802 Mar. 
Epoceworra dora? 7. (1816) 1. ix. 70, J}. .shall inform myself 
.-of all your proceedings. 1856 Irovon Jéist. Eng. 1. 1 
27 The law..stepped in to prevent 2 proceeding which it 
regarded as petty treason to the commonwealth. 

c. fi, A record or account of the doings of a 
society; sometimes sfee. a record of the business 
done, with abstracts or reports of the less important 
papers not included in the 7ransactions. 

1830 (fit/c) Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1843 (¢7¢/e) 
Proceedings of the Philulogical Society for 1242-43. 1904 
(tide) Proceedings of the British Academy (vol. I.) 1903-04. 

3. spec. The instituting or carrying ow of an 
action at law; a legal action or process; any act 
done by authority of a court of law; any step taken 
in a cause by either party. 

1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot, \. 66 Dischargis the .. 
officiaris, of all arresting, atteching, unlawing, calling or 
proceding aganis the said George. 1591 Greene Disc. 
Coosnage {28} tr Think you some lawyers could be such 
purchasers, if al their pleas were short, and their_proceed- 
inges instice and conscience? 1643 Declar. Commons, 
Reb, fret. 5 Proceedings were begun against the Papists, 
upon the Statute of 2 Eliz. 1830 J. H. Moxn “fe AY 
Bentley (1833) U. 279 Having already as much law pro- 
ceedings on his hands as he could manage. 1849 Mac 
autay éfisé. Eng. ii J, 268 With these criminal proceedings 
were joined civil proceedings scarcely less formidable, 

4, The action of going on with something already 
begun ; continuance of action ; advance, progress ; 
advancement. Now varv. 

1ggx Ropixson tr, Aore's Utog. n. (1895) 267 To hym 
allone they attrybute the begynnynges, the encreasynges, 
the Riccaienecs the chaunges, and the endes of all thynges. 
3563 J/omities u. Idolatry mi. (1859) 213 The beginning, 
proceeding, and successe of idolairy. 1660 MU.ToN Pres. 
Afeaus Wks, 1851 V. 457 When they shall see the beginnings 
and proceedings of these Constitutions propos’d, : 

b. The taking ofa nniversity degree ; graduation. 

2479 WW. Paston in &. Lett. IVT. 246, Danderstod that my 
moder and yow wold know what the costes of my procedyng 
schold be, <a 

5. The action of coming forth or issuing from 
a place or source ; egress; emanation. 

1587 Go.oinc De Jornay v. (1592) 61 Then Jet them be 
inquisitine. .for the proceeding of the holy Ghost. 1877 W. 
Bavce Come. Rev. 97 Divine Trath in its going forth or 

roceeding bears witness to Divine Truth in its origin and 


ssence. 

Proceeding, #//. @. [f. as prec, +-1nG 2] 
That proceeds; in quot., progressing, advancing, 

3847 Emerson in Atlantic Monthly rg) June 742 The 
proceeding effects of electric telegraph will give a new im- 
portance to such arrangements, 

Proceleusmatic (prpsiflidsme'tik), a. (sd.) 
(ad. late L. procelensmatic-us, a, Gr. mporedevopa- 
tixés, {, mpoxéXevopa incitement, £. mpoxercvey to 
rouse to action beforehand.] 

1, Serving for incitement ; animating, inspiriting, 

1773 Jounson West. fst. Raasay, The ancient pro- 
celensmatick song by which the rowers of galleys were 
animated. 1818 é Mites Crusades (1822) 1. 55 vole, In an 
army..there were as many proceleusmatick words as there 
were banners, 1866 Excen Nad. Afus. iii. 115 The oar-song 
of the Hebridians, which resembles the proceleusmatic verse 
by which the rowers of Grecian galleys were animated. 

2. Pros. a, adj. Epithet of a metrical foot of 
four short syllables; pertaining to or consisting 
of such feet. b. 5d. A proceleusmatic foot. 

[2706 Piiietes, Precedeusmaticus Pes, (in Grammar) a 
Foot consisting of four short Syllables; as Pelagius.) 1751 
Westev IVés. (1892) XIV. 74 A Procelensmatic, which is 
four short. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages ix. (1868) 389 The 
proceleusmatic foot, or four short syllables, instead of the 
dactyl, 1837 C. P. Brown Sauscrit Prosody 13 One long 
being equal to two shorts, the admissible feet are the 
spondee, dactyl, amphibrach, anapzst and procelensmatic, 
1900 H. W. Suvtu Gd. Medic Ports 344 Marfins] Vicftorinns) 
says that procelensmatics were used in Satyric plays, 
whereas they are alien to sober compositions in anapaests. 


PROCERITIC. 


Procellarian (presclé-"riau), a. and sé. 
Ornith, [f. mod.L. Procellivia (f. procedla storm) 
+-AN.] a. ad). Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Procedlaria or family /rovel/aritdée of sea- 
birds. b, sé. A bird of this genus or family, 
a petrel. So Procella‘rid, a bird of the family 
Procellariide; Procela‘riine (-ijain) (erron. 
procellarine), @. belonging to the subfamily 
Procellartinw ; sb. a bird of this subfamily. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1836) 548 The great families of 
ducks, Auks, and procellarine birds..throng the seas anid 
passages of the far north. 1864 Weaesrer, Precedlarian, 
one of a family of oceanic birds ..the petrel. 1899 H. N. 
Mosrney Notes Vat. Challenger 207 Weside the Prian, 
there is the ‘mutton-bird ' of the whalers (Estrelata Les- 
sof), a large Procellarid, as big as a pigeon. 

+Proce'lle. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. procelle 
(15th c. in Godef., ad. 1.. proce//a.] A storm. 

1426 Lype. De Guil. Miler. 16995 Lych vnto a procelle 
which dryveth all sodeynly a Shy ppe vn-to goode aryvaylle. 

Procello (prese‘lo). Glass-making. ? Obs, Also 
9 procellos (?//.), procellas (erro, pucellas, 
priscillas). [a.It. prvceddo: cf. VRocer.] A tool 
used for modifying the form of a glass vessel or 
object while being rotated on the end of the punty 
(e.g. for pinching in the neck of a bottle). 

[1699 Alancourt's Making Glass, The instruments marked 
E serve to finish the work, which the Italians call Ponteglo, 
Passago, Procello, Spici, and also Vorsello.] 1788 Rres 
Chanibers’ Cycl. s.v. Glass, Vhe aperture, opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procello. 1832 
GR. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 172 Taking in his right hand 
an iron instrument, called a procello, the blades of which 
are connected together by an elastic bow in the manner of a 
pair of sugar tongs. 1849 Peceatr Glass Mating 81 The 
‘pucellas‘ is somewhat Nke a pair of sugar-tongs, the 
prongs resembling the cutting part of shears, but blunt. 
1869 J. Letcester in Aug. Week. 3 Dec. 2$2/1, ard, the 
procellos, exactly like a pair nf sheepshears. 1895 KiGut 
Dict. Mech, Procedlas, (Glass-making).  lbid., Pucelias,.. 
a pair of tangs whose flat jaws rub upon the exterior sure 
face of an object to reduce its diameter while it is being 
rotated, Lbid., MP risctllas. 

+ Proce'llous, a. Ods. [= obs. F. procedleux 
(15th c. in Godel. , ad. 1. proce//is-us stormy: 
see PROCELLE and -ovs.] Stormy. 

1650 B. Discollineininm 22 1 is ill building of Steeples in 
an earth-qnake, or setting up weather-cocks in procellons 
windes, 1772 Nucest ur. /ffst, fo. Gerterd V1, 265 An 
happy voyage over the procellous ocean of your funeral 
parentation. ‘ d 

Procephalic (p:dvs/falik), a [f. Gr. ape, 
Pro-2 + xepady head + -Ic. In sense 2, f. Gr. 
mpoxépndos ‘long-headed ’, also in Drosody.] 

1. Zool. Belonging to the fore part of the head ; 
applied to certain lobes or processes in Crustacea 
and other Arthropoda: see quots. 

1874 Lursock Orig. § fet. Jas. iii, 45 This portion is 
divided by a median fissure into two lobes, which. . will be 
termed the ‘ procephalic lobes’, 1897 Huxtry Anat, fav. 
Anim. vi, 251 The neural face of the embryo is fashioned 
first, and its anterior end terminates in two rounded 
expansions—the procephalic lobes. 1880 — Craysish iv. 
160 ‘Two flat calcified plates, which appear to lie in the 
anterior of the head (thongh they are really situated in its 
upper and front wall). .called the procephatic processes, 

2. Aue, ros. Having a syllable too many at the 
beginning; applied to a dactylic hexameter having 
asyllable in excess in the first foot. [So mpoxépados 
in Hephestion, A.pD. 150.] 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

(Proception, error in J., whence repeated in 
later Dicts., for prereption (in Eikon Basilike): 
sec PREREPTION. ] 

+ Provcer. Glass-making. Obs. 
origin: cf, ProcrLro.] (See quot.) 

2662 Merrett tr. Neri’s Art of Glass 363 Procers are 
Irons hooked at the extremity to settle the Pots in their 
places. 1670 Buousxt Glossogr. (ed. 3), Procers, [adds. to 
prec.] ased by makers of Green-glass. 

+Procere, 2. Obs. [ad. L. frocér-us high, 
tall. Cf séxcere.] Tall, lofty, high; long. 

a1g60 Brecon Pleas. New Nosegay Wks. 1. 105 It shall 
canse you to delyght buat lytyll in your body, be it nenr 
so strong,..pleasaunt in aspect, procere and tanll. @ 1652 
Brome Love-sick Court ww. ii, A perpetual spring of more 
procere And bigger-bladed grass. 1664 Evetyn Syéva 
(1776) 3 By Trees here, I consider..snch lignons and 
woody plants, as are hard of Substance, procere of Stature. 
1697 — Numeism. ix. 314 What is large, procere, goodly, 
and beantiful to took on. 

Procerebrum : see Pro- 2 2, 

|| Proceres (prossériz), sb. pl. [L. procerés (rate 
sing. procer), leading men, chiefs, nobles.) Chief 
men, nobles, magnates, 

1848 Lytton Harold m. ii, In that_chamber met_ the 
thegns and proceres of his realm. 1875 Stuaas Cons¢. Hist. 
xvil. § 294. IL. 602 In 1328 it was with the counsel and 
consent of the prelates and ‘proceres’, earls, barons, and 
commons, that Edward resigned his claims on Scotland, 


Procerite (prgstrait). Zool, [f. Gr. mpd, 
Pro-2+épas horn + -1T£13.] The many-jointed 
terminal segment (forming nearly the whole length) 
of the antenna in certain Crustacea, as lobsters. 
Hence Proceritic (prgséritik) a., pertaining to 
the procerite. 


1877 Huxnev Anat, {no. Anim, vi. 314 The last segment, 
or procerite, consists of a long multi-articnlate filament. 


Lapp. of It. 


PROCERITY 


Procerity (proserili). Now rave. [ad. obs, 
I, procerité (15th c, in Godef.) or ad. L. procéritd- 
tem height, tallness: f. prdcér-us: see PROCERE and 
-IT¥.J]  Tallness, loftiness, height; length, 

isso Latimer Last Sern. de . Edw. V1 (1562) 112b, They 
were Gyantes for theyr cruelty..and not in stature or pro- 
cerity of body. 1604 Tooker Fadrigue of Ch. 13 All trees 
are not of one growth or proceritie. 1646 J. Hats Poems i. 
36 (Thou) Com’stas near a Wit,as dotha Rat Match in pro- 
certty Mount Ararat. @ 3677 Hate Prim. Orig, Manu. vie 
173. Ats Vears of age in an ordinary growth the procerity is 
half of that which will be attained at full age. 1756 Jounson 
Life King of (russia Wks. 1V. 532 When he met a tall 
woman, he immediately commanded one of his ‘Titanian 
retinue to marry her, that they might propagate procerity. 
1864 Str F. Parorave Norv. & Eng LV. 448 A cubit taller 
than any of his companions, and rendered even more re: 
markable by his beauty than his procerity. 

+ Procerous (prosi-ras), a. Obs. [f. L. procér- 
us (see PROCERE) +-0U8.] 1. = PROcERE. 

1s9g NasHe Leute Stuf 14 The procerous stature of it 
».twentie foot and sixe inches, 1657 Tomttnson Rezon's 
isp, 243 Vhree sorts, the sharp, the smooth, and the 
procerous, j 

2. Ornith. Belonging to the order Procerés or Pré- 


ceri, the name given by Illiger 1811 to the Aasitx, 
comprising the ostriches and allied birds. 
Process (pre'ses, prou'ses), sé. Forms: 4-7 
proces (also //.), -eesse, (5 procese, -ceis, -ses, 
-seys, -Sis(sc, -s8asse, 5-6 prosses), 5~ process. 
[ME. froces, a. F. proces (13th c. in Godef.), ad. 
L. frocess-us (tt-stem) advance, progress, process, 
lapse of time, f. ppl. stem of prdcéd-ere to PROCEED. 
Orig. stressed Aroce'ss, still used by Milton and 
others in 17-18th ¢.; but frovcess already in 
Chaneer: see Acckss, and cf. rece'ss, success. In 


F. the pl. is also Arocés; so sometimes proces, 
proses, prosses in MIE.: see sense 4.] 

1, The fact of going on or being carried on, as 
an action, or a series of actions or events ; pro- 
gress, course. Now chiefly in phr. 7 process 
= going on, being done; iv process of (construction, 
etc.) = in course of; being (constructed, ete.). 

1330 R. Bruxxe Chroot. (1810) 216 Pei teld him fe pro- 
cesse of alle ber comon sawe, ¢ 1386 Cyaveer Franki. 7. 
617 It is agayns the proces [z., prosses, processe, process] 
of nature. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 96 Loke aftirward be 
prosis of bi worchinge sci pis hoke. ¢1440 Fork ulyst. ii. 
6 So multeply 3e sall Ay furth in fayre processe. 1549 
Coverbate, ete. Lrasm, Par. 2 fet. 16 Contirmed nowe by 
longe processe of godlynes in the acquainted knowledge of 
the trueth. @1619 Fotnerny A theont, n, iii. § 3 (1622) 237 
What then, in Causes can there be an infinite processe ; 
Aad can no End bee fonnd? 1697 Davoex «2 netd vu. 790 
Saturnian Juno, now, with double care, Attends the fatal 
process of the war. 1779-81 Jounson 1. 2, Addison Wks. 
(Ll. 8g The whole drama is..engaging in its process and 
pleasing in its conclusion. 1858 HawtHorxe 7’ & Jf. 
Note-bks. U1, 270 New edifices..are in process of erection. 
196 E. F. Scotr 4f4 Gosp. i. 18 A judgment is in process 
and we follow it stage by stage to the great climax. 

th. By process, in process: in the course of 
events; in course of time; in the sequel, at length, 


in dune course. Obs. (Cf. 2.) 

1385 Cuaucea £.G. W. 1553 (7lyfpsipfyle §& Aledca) As 
wolde god I leyser hadde & tyme By proces al his wowyng 
for toryme, ¢xqz0?Lvpc. Assembly of Gods 1213 Whyche 
shall to Vertn bryng yow by processe. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froiss, 1. xc. 1x2 So he went forthe, and in processe re- 
tourned agayne. 1523 Fit2znere, 7/usb. § 127 The sappe 
wyll nat renne iato the toppe kyndely, but by proces the 
toppe wyll dye. 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Alon. i. § 1a 
(1642) 8 All Man-kind succeeding. .afterward in processe 
tobe derived fromhim, 4736 Wetstep Ji7#s. (1787) 450 That 
the same thing would, in ae have happened of itself. 

2. Course, lapse (of time). Chiefly in rz (+ dy) 
process of tinte, in course of time, as time goes on. 

€1340 Hampote Prose Jr, 20 Therfor we muste abide and 
wirke be processe of tyme. c1g00 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xi. 49 
Of paire kynredya by processe of tyme come oure Lady 
saynt Mary. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii, 70 That is 
By Tong. proces of tyme chaunged. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Soun. civ, 

hree beautious springs to yellow Autumne turn’d In pro- 
cesse of the seasons haue I seene. 1654 R.CoparincTon tr. 
Justine xviii, 267 After the process of many yeers..they took 
sbipping again, 3667 Micton P. £. 1. 297 To found this 
nether Empire, whicb might rise By pollicy, and long process 
of time. x711 Sreeve Speet, No. 154 22 In due Process of 
Time 1 wasa Beery Rake among the Men. 1838 Aanoip 
Hist. Rome 1. 3x The city of the Palatine Hill grew in pro. 
cess of time, so as to me a city of seven hills, 184z 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 138 The thoughts of men are 
widen'd with the process of the suns. 

+3. Course (of a narrative, treatise, argument, 
elc.); drift, tenor, gist. Ods. 

[e.1330: see sense 1.] ¢1380 Wretir Se/, Wes, 111, 518 
As it is knownn by alle be processe of pe gospel. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arns (S.T.S.) 1 The rubryis.. be the 
quhilkis men may better knaw the process of the said buke 
and of every chapter. 1563 Man Afusczfus' Commonpi, 45 
This is the processe of the Decalogus [orig. Hie es? con- 
textus Decalogi|, 1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 236 We shall 
haue occasion to treate of [these] ia the processe of our 
Iournall. 1643 Sire T. Browne Relig. Afed.1. § 22 No man 
will be able to prove it, when, from the process of the Text, 
I can manifest it may be otherwise. < 

+4. A narration, uarralive; relation, story, tale; 
a discourse or treatise; an argument or discussion. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 171 To profre bis process prestly too 
here, Lkarp of a kid king Arisba was hote. 1390 Gowra 
Conf, WN. 284 Wherof a tale in remembrance, Which is a 


1408 


Inng process to hiere. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 247 When Pelleus 
his proses hade puplishit on highe,..lason was Ioly of his 
luste wordes. — 11772 This poynt is not prynted in proces 
pat are now. — 13774 Here the prosses of byes I put to 
anend. 31486 B4, S?, Albans diij, Here endyth the proceis 
of hawkyng. 1523 Lo. Beaners /roiss, li. 1 Who so this 
Proces redeth, or hereth, may take..ensample, 1533 More 
Afol. 12b, They preache some tymea longe processe to very 
lytle purpose. 1602 SHaks. //as. 1, Vv. 37 So the whole eare 
et aor kes as Is by a forged processe of my death Rankly 
ahus d. 
doing which may be found in many authors,,..ia Manuseripts, 
and written Processes. 1753 Scots Wag. Oct. 522/2 A verbal 
process of this day's transactions. [Repr. F. proces verbal.) 
1784 R. Bact Barham Downs 1. 296 Kitty, having heard 
these dialogues and processes repeated by Molly's mother, 
who had an excellent knack at tbis kind of rehearsals. 
+b. A passage of a discourse. Ods. 

1388 Wreite Pro. iii, 4 This proces of Genesis shulde 
stire cristen men to be feithful. ¢1449 Preock Repr. it. xi. 
55 Eny proces or parti writen in Holi Writt. 1535 Crax- 
Mea Let, in Mise. H7rft. (Parker Soc.) I. 308 Ve take for 
your purpose some processes of scripture. xgss J. Harrrs- 
FELD in Bonner f//erlies 44b, This processe of Scripture 
hath in it many circumstaunces to he noted. 

5. Something that goes on or is carried on; a 
continuous action, or series of actions or events; 
a course or method of action, proceeding, procedure. 

1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 235 Pe bygynnyng of alle bis 
proces Ryght knawyng of a man selfes. a xqoo f7st?l/ of 
Susan 294, U schal he proces apert disproue pis a-pele. 
1513 More Aich. J[7 Wks. soft Troweth the protector.. 
that I parceiue not wherennto his painted processe draweth, 
r60z2 Suaks. Han. mt. iii, 29 Behinde the Arras [le 
conuey my selfe ‘Io heare the Processe. 1691 Rav Crea- 
tion 1. (1692) 54 Ignorance of the true Process of Nature. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) LV. 65, 1 wished, 
atter the process of my divine Master, to be despised and 
rejected of men. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemace Xesid. Georgia 
(1863) 26 The shutting of a door is a process of extremely 
rare ocenrrence. 31897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 610, 
I gladly accepted this generous offer and proceeded to wait 
for the Nachtigal, and a very pleasant process this was. 


6. A continuous and regular action or succession 
of aetions, taking place or carried on in a definite 
manner, and leading to the accomplishment of some 
result; a continuous operation or series of opera- 
tions. (The chief current sense.) 

a. A natural or involuntary operation ; a serics 


of changes or movements taking place. 

1627 tr. Bacon’s Life & Death (1651) 57 There are four 
Processes of the Spirits To Arefaction ; To Colliquation ; 
‘To Putrefaction; ‘To Generation of bodies. 1733 P. Suaw 
tr. Bacon's Phys. Fables viii, Expl., Philos. Wks. 1733 1. 
568 He who knows the Properties, the Changes, and the 
Processes of Matter. 1871 1. Stewart Z/eat (ed. 2) § ot 
Ice is not instantly converted into water but the process is 
gradual, 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Sot. 174 In order 
to ohtain..a deeper insight into the processes of growth 
..it is necessary to follow up the history of development. 

b. An artificial or voluntary operation; a course 
or method of operation; a systematic series of 
actions, physical or mental, directed to some end. 

1665 Guanvite Def Vanity Dognt. 39 Little ean be col- 
lected from the Chymical Processes he speaks of. @1715 
Burnet Our Timte an, 1681 (1766) I. 1. 142, diverted m 
self with many | ie in Chymistry. 1800tr. Lagrange's 
Chen 1. 296 ‘Vhese explanations induce us to prefer the 
processof Foureroy and Vauquelin. 1807 T’. Thomson Chev, 
(ed. 3) I. 126 Such are the different processes for procuring 
carbonic oxide, 1860 ‘'yNpatt Gilac. 1. iii. 25 Explained 
to me the process of making cheese, a7 J P, Horrs 
Princ, Relig. xiv. (1878) 45 Salvation, like education, is a 
process, not an immediate act. p 5 

c. A particular method of operation in any 
mannfacture, or in printing, photography, sanita- 
tion, ete.: often named from the inventor, as 
Bessemer p., Fox-Talbot p., Patlinson p., etc., or 
from the snbstance or means used, as collodion p., 
gelatine p.; dry p., heliotype p., wel p.ele.: q.v. (8) 
In Patent Law, applied to any method of obtaining 
a useful result by other than mechanical (e. g. by 
chemical) action. (¢) In recent use spec. applied 
to methods other than simple engraving by hand 
(e.g. chemical or photographic) of producing 
blocks for printing from; ¢//ift. a print from such 


a block, 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1333 The patent process (for separate 
ing silver from lead] lately introduced by Mr. Pattinson. 
1839 Sia J. Heascuen in Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V. 33 M. Da- 
guerre's concealed photographic process, 1842 Blackwood 
Mag. LU. 388 Having their portraits takea by the photo- 
genic process, 1856 (see Bessemer]. 1856 Chanzbers’ 
Fncyet.V MI. 5121/1 Photo-Glyphog raphy. .a process invented 
by Mr. Fox Talbot. 1859 Sa/, Rev, 22 Jan. 98/1 Various 
processes of photoglyphy and phototypy. 188r (see PatTix- 
SONIZE], 1886 DatlyWews 9 Dec. 5/2 There were no photo- 
gravures then,nor hideons scratchy and seamy ‘ processes *. 
1886 Sci, Amer. 24 July 49/3 They produce by a new pro- 
cess colored prints, so-called photo-chromotypes. 1898 Daily 
Chron. 8 Oct. 3/4 In the Dibdin process..the sewage 1s 
pumped on to a coarse ballast filter. 1907 Vew Eng. Dict. 
(See the articles Photogravure, Photolithography, Photo- 
mechanical, Phototype, Phototypography, Photosinco- 
graphy, ete.) end 

7. Law. a. The whole of the proceedings in any 
action at law; the course or method of carrying 
on an action; an action, suit. b. sfec. The formal 
commencement of any action at law; the mandate, 
summons, or writ by which a person or thing is 


brought into court for litigation. 


1671 J. Weestex JWetadlogr. xviii. 251 The way of 


PROCESS. 


a. 01325 Poem Times Edw, [1 (Percy Soc.) xlvi, That 
have drive truth out of londe Without process of law. 3414 
Rolls of Parit. WV. 57/1 The processe of myn outelawery 
was unlawefully made. 1560 ae tr, Sleidane's Comm, 
108 All suytes & proces in the law, commenced for Religion, 
shal in the meane tyme be let falle & suspended. 1627 
Lisander & Cal. vit. 122 1t was a little before the feast of 
Christmas after which time Calista’s processe was to be 
judged. 1640 Vornr Union Hon. 124 He..without pro- 
cesse, was executed at Bridgewater. xjor Swiet Contests 
Wobles 4 Comur Wks. 1755 IL. 4. 17 The power of judg- 
ing certain processes by appeal. 1781 J. Moone View Soc. 
It. (1790) 1. xv. 180 They may..search his papers, make his 
process and in conclusion, put him to death. 186z MerRivate 
Rom, Emp, (1865) V1. lii. 294 He was allowed to.,turn the 
charge against himself into a process against his accuser. 

b. 1433 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 447 The said John was en- 
dited..and proces made out upon the same enditement. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 391 Yf the seid pleintif require 
eny seriautt to serue the seid processe accordynge to the 
lawe. 1482 Hosts of Parit. vi. 208/1 Power. .to awarde 
processe hy Capias, and to make other such processes into 
every Countie of Englond. 1877 ia W. H. Turner Sedect. 
Rec, Oxford (1880) 490 They of the Towne had servid proces 
upon bim. 1768 Hee ace Comur U1, xix. 279 The 
next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out the 
original, is called the process; being the means of compell- 
ing the defendant toappear in court. 1827 Hatta Const. 
Hist, (1876) 1, vi. 344 ‘Che chancellor..had a court of his 
owa,..out of which process to compel appearance of parties 
might..emanate. 1883 Law Kep. 11 Q. B. Div. 545 An 
attachment granted to enforce coinpliance with the order of 
court is process of a punitive aad disciplinary character. 

+8. Onward movement in space; procession ; 


progress, progression. Obs, 

1400 Destr. Troy 8793 Fro thetben the lycour..past so 
byt proces to his prise armys. éfad. 11910 Pan the grekes 
. With proses and pres auld vp bere aneres. ¢ 1440 Parto- 
nofe 3669 Eche Bysschope made hys processe To the dore 
of hys chambre be sermoun. 1642 H. More Song of Son? 
uw ii 1. vi, A poiat the line doth manfully retrude From 
infinite processe. 1875 H. James, jr. Pass. Pilgrin: 41 The 
whole. surrounding prospect lay answering in a myriad 
fleetiag shades the cloudy process of the tremendous sky. 

9. fig. Of action, time, etc.: Progress, progres- 
sion, advance; development. Now rare, 

1638 Rouse Heavy, Univ. ix. (1702) 136 Daily to make a 
Process ia his Learning. 1664 Powea £2. J’hilos, u. 131 
But presently our Glass-tube..began to leak, and let in 
Ayr; so we could make no further process in the Experi- 
ment. 1747 Goutp “ng. Ants 40 The process of Ant Ver- 
micles is remarkable aad worth Observation, 1813 T. 
Busay Lueretins 1. 1. Comm, p. xxvi, Virgil..most ad- 
mirably describes the gradual process of the fire, 1850 
Tesnyson fx Afens, Ixxxii, Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks. 

+b. Degree of progress or advance. Obs. rare. 

1654 H. L’Estaancr Chas. f (1655) 137 Nor was this a 
Schisme of an ordinary assise, but grew to that processe, to 
thar degree, as..Altar was erected against Altar. 1774 tr. 
dlelvetius' Child of Nature 11.171 That great man..calcu- 
lated the process and degree, at which our effeminacy would 
be followed by a contempt of liberty, and a surrender of the 
invaluable rights we have inherited from our ancestors, 

ce. Logic. The act of proceeding from a term 
in one of the premisses to the corresponding term 


in the conclusion; only in Ituicir process (q. v.). 

(1692 Acpricn Artis Logica Rudimenta (ed, Mansel 1852) 
69 Processus ab extremo non distributo in preemissis, ad 
eo distributum in conclusione, vitiosus est.  fdid. 77 
Quzlibet Figurn excludit adhuc sex modos. Nempe x. 
Propter Medium non distributum...2. Propter processum 
majoris illicitum...3. Propter processum minoris illicitum.] 
1827 [see Inutcit ch, 1864 Bowen Logic vii. x98 The viola- 
tion of this last Rule, in respect to the Major Term, is 
called illicit process of the Major. - 

10. The act of proceeding or coming forth from 


a source: = PROCESSION sd. 4. rare. 

1537 Apr. Ler in Strype Zecl. Ment, (1721) 1. App. Ixxxviii, 
229 The proces of grace in this sacrament cometh from him 
by whose authority it is institute. a1641 Br. Mountacu 
Ais & Mon, (1642) 552 Beginning with the processe of our 
Saviour’s Fore-runner, John the Baptist. 1877 E. Caran 
Philos. Kant ii. 18 The process of the infinite out of itself 
into the finite. . 

+11. A formal command, mandate, or edict, 


proceeding from a person in authority. Cf. 7 b. 
1602 Suaks, Aan. wv. iii.65 And England, if my loue thou 
holdst at ought,..thou maist aot coldly set Our Soueraigne 
Processe, which imports at full.. The present death of 
Hamlet. 1606 — Ant & Cit. i.98 Where's Fuluias Pro- 
cesse ? (Czsars I would say) both? : 
12. A projection from the main body of something ; 
esp. a natural appendage, extension, or ontgrowth ; 
a projection, prominence, protuberance. & Avat., 
Zool., and Bot.: originally and chiefly, of a bone 
(= Aporursis 1). b. Bot. In mosses, one of the 
main divisions or segments of the inner peristome. 
1578 Banister /ifst. Max 1.26 These bones are endewed 
with two notable productions or Processes. 1598 Fionio, 
Corona, ..a thicke and pointing processe of bones much like 
to the snagge of a Hartshorne. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man 79 In woemen two processes or productions passe 
from the wombe to the vpper part of the neck of the same, 
1682 T. Giason A nat. (1697) 20 It has two remarkable Pro- 
cesses in men placed before, by the os pubis, on each side 
one, 3719-aa Quincy Lex. Physico-Med., Acromium 35 
the upper Process of the Shoulder-Blade. 1862 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids ii, 81 (The stigmas] form two protuberant, 
almost horn-shaped processes on each side of the mouth of 
the nectary. 
ce. gen. and fig. . 
1775 Jouxson Tax. no Tyr 23 Mere extensions or pro- 
cesses of empire. 1839 De Quixcey Recoil, Lakes Wks 
1862 II. 217 Mighty fells, immediate dependencies and pro- 


PROCESS. 


cesses of the still more mighty Helvellyn. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. V.\iii. 35 The assailants turned the cannon upon 
the lower processes of the fortress. ‘ 

13. attrib. and Com. chiefly in sense 6c, as 


process block (a block te print frem, produced by 
some process other than simple engraving by hand), 
cul, -engraver, -owner, picture, plate, work; bd. 
process-server, a sherifi’s officer who serves pro- 
cesses or summonses (sense 7b): = Bair 2; 


so process-serving. 

1877 Ravaono Statist, Mines § Mining 3 Both parties.. 
are. interested in a favorable result : the ore-owner, because 
it may lend new value to some hitherto refractory and un- 
profitable material; the process-owner, because it may 
enlarge the field of his operations, “a W. J. Gorpon 
Foundry xi. 215 Half tints have been the difficulty of all 
process inventors. /éfd. 216 The lines in, the process-block 
can be thickened in three ways—either by the final planing 
or hy the dusting on of the rosin or by the coarse grain of 
the zinc. 1898 IWestw. Gaz. 2 July 4/2 Printers of fine 
etchings.., and workers in what is known ia the trade as 
pecs work’. 1902 Lncycl. Brit, X XVI. 558/1 A port- 
able process kettle has made canning possible on the farm. 

b. 16rz Snans. Wiat. T. vy. iii. 102, I know this man 
well, he hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Processe- 
seruer (a Bayliffe), then [etc.]. 1842 S.C. Haut Jredand W, 

6 The pioneers of the law, called ‘ Process-servers', 1856 

even Martins of Cro’ Mf, xxxix, Is it rack-renting, pro- 
cess-serving, exterminating, would make them popular 7 

Pro-cess (see prec.), v.1_ [In sense 1, a. OF. 
processer to ptosecute (1240 in Godef.), f procés; 
in senses 2, 3, f. Process sd.] 

1. frans, To institute a process or action against, 
to preceed against by law, to sue, prosecute; to 
obtain a process or summons against (a person) ; 
to serve a process on. Originally Sc. 

1532 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. V\. 111 That sche wald 
be processit for non payment of hirtaxt. 1573 ae Privy 
Council Scol, V1. 284 Being | eager k and Pat to the horne 
thairfore, 1637-50 Row /7ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 95 
ee Durie made a large narration how and for what he had 

ene processed before the King and his Councill, a 1674 
Ciarenoon Hist. Red. x. § 65 The Chancellor of Scotland 
toldhim. .that all England would joinagainst himas one man 
to process and depose him. 1804 Mar, Epocewortu Zanut 
vil, He was at the quarter sessions processing his hrother. 
1883 V. Stuaat Egypt 137,The debt for which they were 
processed was made up entirely of interest at most usurious 
rates, 

2. intr. To go on, take place: = PRocEED v. 


ga. rare—'. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 883 The hollow murmur 
of the earth in the spring season, which some take to be the 
sound of vegetation, in its multitudinous forms, processing 
on her surface. . ‘ 

3. trans. To subject to or treat by a special 
process (see prec. 6c); e.g. to reproduce (a draw- 
ing, ete.) by a mechanical or photographic process ; 
to prepare by an artificial or special process; to 
preserve fruit, fish, flesh, etc., by some proccss. 

1884 WVew York Even. Fost 28 Jan. (Cent.), Every cut in 
Mr. Pyle’s admirahle book was processed—to use a new 
verb invented to fit a new thing. 1889 Athenaeum 14 Dec. 
826/3 The illustrations. appear to have heen ‘processed * 
very unskilfully. 1896 IWestmt, Gaz, 24 July 3/3 It is often 
not made on the premises, but is brewer's yeast imported 
from England, then processed, and sent hack to England. 
1902 Encyel, Brit. XXV1, 558/1 As a general rule fruits 
and vegetables are only processed once, ments and fish twice. 

Hence Pro‘cessed ffi. a. (in sense 3) ; Pro-cess- 
ing v?/, sb. (in senses 1 and 3). “ 

1606 Wortros Left. (1907) 1. 354 ‘They have there [Rome] 
newly proposed..the processing of the Duke hy way of In- 
quisition, 1676 W. Row Coutn, Blatr’s Autobiog. xil. (1848) 
478 Their processing and deposing of Mr. John Forrest. 
1888 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/2 This business of processing 
is killing woodcutting, which will soon probably be a lost 
art, 1899 féid. 13 Feb. 5/5 The charges .. that ‘em- 
halmed" and ‘processed’ beef had been furnished to the 
troops in the field in the recent war. 1901 Natio (N.Y.) 
3 Jan. 2/2 The renovating and processing of butter is carried 
on all over our country. . 

Process (prose’s), v2 [A colloquial or hu- 
morous back-formation from Procession sé., after 
progress, transgress, ete.] inir, To go, walk, or 
march in procession. 

1814 J. Train Afountain Muse 83 As venerahly as when 
they Process on Dedication day. 1824 Lapy Granvitte 
Leit. 1 Jan. (1894) I. 243 On Christmas Day we processed 
into the chapel, 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere xxxviii, 
The cassocked monk-like clergy might preach and ‘ process 
in the open air as much as they pleased. 1897 ‘Tan Mac- 
LAREN’ in British Weekly 1 Apr. 422/3 So sure of themselves 
that they do not need to protest nor process, hut carry their 
flag in their heart. 

rocessal, «a. rare. [f. Proczss sb. +-a. 


Cf, ProcessuaL.] Pertaining to 1 legal — 
¢3645 Howe, Leff. (1650) I. 124 All sorts of damages, 
and processal charges, come to about 250,000 crowns. 1894 
encase Howeil's Leti. \. p. xxxiv, Counting principal 
and interest and processal charges. 
+Pro-cessar, Oés. rare—!, [f, Process v.2+ 
-AR3,] 2A process-server. 
1534 in Hist. Fortescues (1869) If. 204 Item, gevyn to the 
processar, to stay all the accions v./é. b 
Procession (prose‘fon), sd. Also 2-4 -iun, 
(4 -iune), 3-5 -ioun, (4-5 -ioune), 3-6 -yon, 4-6 
-ione, 5 -yone, -youn, -iowne}; 4 procesioun, 
-sesioun, -scession, -sessyoun, (5 -yon, 6 -ion), 
5 -cescion, 6 -ssession. [Early ME. a. F. pro- 
Vou. VIL 
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cesston (11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. précession- 
em a marching onwards, advance, in late and 
med.L. a religious procession, n. of action f. prd- 
céddre to ProceeD.] The action of proceeding. 

1. The action of a body of persons going or 
marching along in orderly succession, in a formal 
or ceremonial way; esp. as a religious ceremony, 


or on a festive occasion, 

1103-23 O. &. Chron, an. 1103, /Efter sancte Michacles 
mazssan on .xii. Kal. Nov' he wars mid procession under 
fangantoabbote, 1154 Sééd. an. 1154, Was under fangen mid 
micel wurtscipe at Burch mid micel processiun. ¢ 1x00 
Trin. Coll. I1om.91 Nime we beone 3eme 3if ure procession 
bi maked after ure helendes procession. c¢1tz90$. Zug. Lee. 
I. 15/471 A-donn of pe hulle wende pe Aumperour with 
fair processioun. 1297 R. Grovuc. (Rolls) 8368 Massen & 
proceso hii made monion. 13.. Six Beues (A.) 2732 And 

rouzte Benes in to be toun Wip a faire prosesioun, 1568 
Grarron Chrow, I. 387 The King (Rich. I!) .. forhad 
streyghtly all Bishoppes and Prelates that such Processions 
shoulde be no more vsed. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 
62 When they would haue raine, ten Virgins clothed in hal- 
lowed garments of red colour, danced a procession, 1704 
Newson fest, & Fasts viv (1739) 515 At the Reformation, 
when all Processions were abolished, 2872 K. Exuis Ca- 
tulius xvii. 6 Passive under a Salian god’s most lusty pro- 
cession. 190g W. M. Ramsay Lett, fo Seven Ch. xiit. 160 
After the analogy of a religious procession on the occasion 
of a festival. 

b. Phr. fo go, walk (etc.) iu frocession; + for- 

merly also on, fo, with p.; to go (a) procession. 

e1175 Lamb. Hon. 5 Al pat folc eode par ford to proces- 
siun to munte oliueti. ¢1z00 7'rin. Coll. Ifom. 89 Do- 
minica Palmarum, It is custume pat ech chirchsocne god 
pis dai a procession. 1389 in Lag. Gilds (1870) 19 For to 
gone with processioun wt her candel, 14.. in £/ist. Cold, 
Citizen London (Camden) 162 ‘The kyng and the quene.. 
wentt on processy a0 through London, 1466 in Archvolo- 
gia (1887) L. 1. 49 Also he [the sexton] shall bere the crosse 
on procession. 1560 Davs tr. Séeidane's Con. 415 The 
French men..go a procession about all the Churches ia 
Metz, 1582 N. Licneriecp tr. Castankeda's Cony. E. Ind, 
Lii. 5 All the religions men.. went in Procession hare footed, 
and in their cowles with waxe Candles in their hands. 1662 
Virginia Stat, (1823) 1. 10oz Within twelve months after 
this act, all the inhabitants of every neck and tract of land 
adjoining shall goe in procession and see the marked trees of 
every mans land.,.to he renewed. 1693 Drvpen Fuvenad xvi. 
Notes (1697) 391 As we go once a Vear in Procession, about 
the Bounds of Parishes, and renew them. 1849 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. vi. 11. 29 The Commons went in procession to 
Whitehall with their address on the subject of the test. 

ce. transf. Of boats, barges, etc. 

(At Oxford, ‘a Procession of Boats’ over the rowing course 
on the Thames formerly took place annually in Commemora- 
tion Week. Described, but not under this name, in Yack- 
son's es Frai. of 15 June 1839.) 

1843 Yackson's O.vjford Frni.1 July 3/1 In the evening 
{of Tuesday 27 June] thousands of persons were congre- 
gated on the banks of the river to witness the procession of 
the racing hoats. /did¢., After the procession had ceased a 
splendid display of fireworks took place. 1893 J’resfdent's 
Bh. Oxf. Univ. Boat-Cl., The Procession of Boats took 

face on Monday June 19. 1893 Secretary's Bk. ibid. Oct., 
The Procession of Boats was abolished unanimously. 1900 
W. E. Surrwoop Ox/ord Rowing xi. 98 190a Daily 
Chron. 10 July 5/2 At the half-mile London were leading 
by fully three lengths, and from Fawley it was simply a pro- 
cession, the Londun pair winning anyhow. 

2. concr. A bedy of persons marching in this way. 

13.. &. £, Allit, P. A. 1095 Sodanly on a wonder wy'se, 
I watz war of a prosessyoun. 1451 Capcrave Life St. 
Gilbert (E.E.T.S.) 105 In pis mene-while be procession went 
fro pe hous. 1696 Tate & Brapy /'s. laviii., 27 Zebulon... 
And Nephthali..(The grand Procession to compleat) Sent 
up their Tribes, a Princely Host. 1705 Apcison /faly 195 
(Naples) My First Days at Naples were taken up with the 
Sight of Processions. 1866 Neate seg. & Hynins 131 Again 
shall long processionssweepthrough Lincoln's Minster pile. 


b, ¢ransf. and jig. A regular series, sequence, 
row, or succession of things, such as suggests au 


orderly march, 

1688 R. Homme Armoury it. viii, (Contents), In the 
second plate of this chapter is..a further Procession of 
Tradesmens Tools, 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 13 ‘The 
majestic procession of stately aqueducts which no har- 
barism has been able to destroy. 

3. ¢ransf. A litany, form of prayer, or office, 
said or sung in areligious procession. Ods, exc. /7ist. 

1343 in Strype Eccl. Mem, (1721) 1.1, 384 Being resolved 
to have continually ., general processions..said and sung 
with such devotion & reverence as appertaineth. 1560 Daus tr. 
Steidane's Comm. 433 By the kyng her fathers commaunde- 
ment procession was sayde in the vulgare tongue. 1594 
ust Pt. Contention (Shaks, Soc.) 62 Come let vs hast to 
London now with speed, That solemne prosessions may be 
sung. 1616 Marlowe's Faust. uri. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1190/1 
(Stage Direct.) Monks and Friars, singing their procession. 
1904. A, F, Portarp Cranmer vi. 172 note, The use of litanies 
had early grown up in the Western Church and from the 
fact that the were sung in procession they were often 
themselves called processions. a 

+b. A book of such offices; a processional. 

1540 Knaresborough Wills 1. a4 Fe by a processione and 
other orpamentes to ye said church necessaries iijs, iiijd. 

4. The action of proceeding, issuing, or coming 
forth from a source; emanatien. Chiefly Zheol. 
in reference to the Holy Spirit (cf, Fiz1oque). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. cazviii, (Add. MS.), 
By procession pe holy gost comep of be fader and of pe 
sone. ¢1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1v. 2299 After thei 
had spoken..of the hooly goost and his procession. 160: 
A. Wotton Answ. Pop, Articles 56 It absolutely taket 
away the nature of a sonne,and consequently the admirable 


PROCESSION. 


procession of the second person. 1639 Futter Holy War 
Iv. v. (1840) 183 ‘The Greeks..maiatain the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone. 1699 Berner 39 Art. 
viii. (1700) 106 The Article of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and all that follows it, is not in the Nicene Creed. 
1725 tr. Dupin's Heel. Hist, 17th C. 1. vu v. 253 The Pro- 
cession and Mission of the Holy Spirit are nothing, accord- 
ing to him [Servetus], but the Action of God, by which he 
acts on his Creatures. 1865 Pusey 7ruth Eng. Ch. 263 
as the Council of Florence states, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, though using different language, meant the same 
as to the Procession of God the Holy Ghost. 1907 J. R. 
Inuincworta Doct, Trinity i. 16 The doctrine of the 
‘Trinity .. confessedly underwent development,.. hy the 
adoption..of such terins as substance,..circuminsession, 
double procession, 

5. The action of procecding, going on, or ad- 
vancing ; onward movement, progress, progression, 
advance. a. “t, ? Obs. or merged in I. 

1607 WaLxkixncton Of?. Glass 102 There is a double pro- 
cession or way of choler. 1615 G. Saxpys 7'rac. 245 The 
women in Jarge Carosses, heing drawne with the slowest 
procession. @1763 Suenstone Lvegtes xxiv. 72 And hail 
the bright procession of the sun. 

b. fig. Now rare. 

1585 T. Wastixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. x. 12b, Of the 

further procession of our Nauigation. 1663 Cowtry /iadar. 


Odes, fsa. xx.xcit. Notes, The motion of the Spirit of God, 
for it is a Procession of his will toan outward Effect. 2795- 
1824 Worpsw. /.vcursion wv. 13 An assured belief That the 
procession of our fate..is ordered by a Being OF infinite 
henevalence and power. 1875 Lewes Prvodl. Life & Mind 
1. ii, 393 The flash is antecedent to the sound of the expla- 
sion, but the flash is not the cause of the sound; it has no 
procession in the sound. 

6. atirth, and Comd., as procession-aisle, -gadding, 
-man,-pace,-road, -way ; procession-wise adv.; pro- 
cession caterpillar, moth (PROCESSIONARY a. 2) ; 
procession-day, a day on which a procession is 
made; spec. (~l.) the Rogation days (= Gane- 
DAYS); procession-flower, a name for the common 
milkwort (/o/ygala vulgaris), from its blossoming 
about Regation weck and being worn by persons 
taking part in the processions (cl. GANG-FLOWER) ; 
procession-week, a name for Kogation week, 
from the precessions then made (= GANG-WEEK, 

1856 Ecedesiologist XVM. 89 The choir-screens facing the 
*procession-aisle are beautifully treated, 1850 Chand. Frud. 
25 May 327/1 Interesting communications..conceraing the 
*procession-caterpillar (Bombyx processionea, Linn,). 1660 
R, Coxe Power § Sxdj. 157 Ifa man accuse another of any 
crime, let him make hin recompence, unless he did it upon 
*Procession-days, 1668 Prrys Diary 30 Apr., ‘To the 
Dolphin tavern, there to meet our neighbours, this heing 
Procession-day. 1633 Gerarde's Llerbal u. clxix. 564 Milke- 
wort is called by Dodonaus, /'los Ambarualis; so called 
because it doth especially flourish in the Crosse or Gang 
weeke, or Rogation ete’ of which flonres the maidens 
which vse in the countries to watke the Procession doe 
make themselues garlands and nosegaies: in English we 
may call it Crosse-floure, *Procession-floure, Gang-floure, 
Rogation-floure,and Milkewort. a1gss G. Marsn in Foxe 
A. & AM, (1583) 1565/1 Holy water casting, *procession 
gadding, Mattins mumbling. 1837 Dicxexs Picdzw. iii, 
What a host of shabliy, poverty-stricken men hang about 
the stage of a large establishment—not regularly engaged 
actors, hut ballet people, * recession men, tumblers, 
and so forth, 1816 Kiray & Spe. Entomol. iv. (1818} 
I. 131 The *procession moth (&. processionea, L.) of which 
Reavmur has given so interesting an account. /dfd. xvi. 
1.8 The larva:..live in society and emigrate in files, like 
the caterpillar of the procession-moth, 1652 Everys Diary 
23 June, Within three miles of Bromley, at a place call'd 
the *Procession Oake. 1755 Smo.vetT Quix. (1803) 1V. 4 
The twelve duennas and their lady advanced at a “pro- 
cession-pace, their faces covered with white veils. 1466 in 
Archgolegia (1887) 1.. 1. 51 Thei shal. .suffer no grave nor 
pitte to be made in the “procession way. 1546-7 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw, Ace, (1896) wee Payed in the *procession 
weke to the baner bearers and bell ryngers. 1570 B. Gooce 
Pofish Kingd. w. (1880) 53 (uargin) Procession weeke, 
Bounds are beaten. 1599 Haxtuvt Vey. 11.1. 56 A great 
company of virgins go *procession-wise two and two in a 


rank singing before him. 
Proce'ssion, v [f. prec. sb. So med.L. fro- 


cesstonare (Du Cange).] 
1. trans. To honour or celebrate by a procession ; 


to carry in procession. 

31646 Bate Eng. Votarits t. (1550) 72 b, Whan theyr feast- 
guleatees come, they [saints] are yet in the papystyck 
churches of Englande, with no small solempnite mattensed, 
massed, candeled, lyghted, processyoned..and worshypped. 
1837 CaatyLe Fr. Rev. 11. 1 vii, Jean Jacques too, «must 
be dug up from Ermenonville, and processioned, with pomp, 
..to the Pantheon of the Fatherland. 

2. intr. To make a procession, religious or other ; 
to go in procession. (Sce alse PRocESSIONING.) 

1693 tr. Enilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 362 To 

‘o a Processioning with great Crosses of Wood upon their 
Shoulder: 180a Mas. Ravcutrre Gaston de Blondeville 
Posth, Wks. 1826 J, 89 As he turned out of the gate, he met 
the Prior..and a long train processioning, all in full cere- 
mony, bearing precious reliques, to welcome his Highness, 
1859 Trotiore West Indies xviii. (1860) 268 ‘The whole 
town was processioning from morning. .till evening. 

b. spec. To perambulate the hounds. 

3691 Woon Life (O. H. S$.) II. 223 June x. Holy thursday, 
Se Peter's (in the East] parishioners came a processioning 
and took in half Alban hall, 1723-4 Bristol DEE sobad 
Parish Vestry Bk. (1898) 15 It is ordered that Godfry 
Fowler Jun? and Mark Moon procession from Nooning 
Creek to the Extent ofthe Parish, on 

3. ¢rans, To go round (something) in = nes : 


PROCESSIONADE. 


spec. in some of the N. American colonies (and 
still in the states of N. Carolina and Tennessee), 
to make a procession around a piece of land in 
order formally to determine its bounds (with the 
land, or bounds, as obj.): = PERAMBULATE 7. 2b. 


Also to walk along (a street, etc.) in procession. 

1710 Acts Assembly Virginia (1759) 292 The bounds of 
every persons land shall be processioned or gone rouod, and 
the landmarks renewed..such processioning shall be made 
in every precinct. 1727 Bristol (Virginia) Parish Vest 
Bé, (1898) 34 To procession lands on the South Side Bristoll 
parrish. 1883 FE. Incre in Johns Flopkins Hist. Studies 
Ser. ut. 1. (1885) 64 Once in every four years the vestry, 
by order of the county court, divided the parish into pre- 
cincts, and appointed two persons in each precinct to ‘ pro- 
cession'the lands. 1887 Pad? Mal/G, 25 Oct. 4/1 Meetings 
of the unemployed were held yesterday in Trafalgar-square, 
and certain streets of the West-end were processioned by 
the crowd, with a red flag at their head. 

+ Processiona‘de. Oss. rare. [f. Procession 
56.+-ADE.] a. An epic ofa procession. 2once-z¢5¢. 
b. A ceremonial procession. 

1748 (¢it/e) The Processionade, in Panegyri-Satiri-Serio- 
Comi-Baladical Versicles, by Porenpinus Pelagins, 1762 
Cuvrcuite Ghost wi. 1179 Proclaim a Grand Processionade 
—Be all the City Pomp display’d. 1809 in Spirit Prd, 
Frals. XU, 183 1f yon could transpose Hamlet inta a 
comic opera, with an oriental processionade. 

Processional (prosefanal), sé. [= F. pro- 
cessional (1563 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. pra- 
cessionale, neut. of processiénalis adj. : see next. ] 

1. £ecl. An office-book containing litanies, hymns, 
etc., for use in religious processions. 

14,. Voc, in Wr..Wiilcker 605/8 Processionale, a pro- 
cessional. 1§37 in Glasscack Kee. St. Michael's Hp. Stort- 
ford (1882) 127 Item v processionals in paper and ij parche- 
ment masbooks. 1549 Act 3 6 4 Edw. Vi, c.10 §1 Ml 
Books called .. Grailes, Processionals, .. Pies .. shall be .. 
nbolished. 1571 GainnaL f/ujuactions Biv, That the 
Churehwardens and Minister shal} see, that. .Processionals 
«. be vtterly defaced, rent, and abolished. a peas Grecoxy 
Posthuma (1650) 96 A Cireumstance of the Chapter di- 
rected mee to their Processional, 1846 Maskete Alon. Rit, 
1. p. xiii, The printed Processionals of Sarum or Vork Use 
would, in one important respect, vary from the earlier MSS. 

b. A processional hymn : see the adj. 

1884 Pall Mall G.24 June, The 48th Psalm was sung as 
a processional, ae H. Housman John Elterton iv. 71 It 
was for this book that Mr. Ellecton wrote his spirited pro- 
cessional: ‘Onward, brothers, onward !' 1898 Jest. Gaz 
2 yo Tbe processional was ‘ Blessed City, Heavenly 

alem*, 

"12. (erron.) A procession. 

, 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1324 Pelagius 1, 
in 555, after the litany was said ina certain church in Rome, 
had a processional from there to St. Peter's. 1902 Afunsey's 
Mag, XXVI. 621 By some strange chance I stood where 
streams The long processional of dreams. 
_Proce’ssional, ¢. [== OF. processional (1472 
in Gedef. Compl, mod.F. -‘onnel), ad. med.L. 
Pprocesstonal-is ( p. crux, Ademar a 1030) : see Pro- 
CESSION sé. and -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a procession; characterized by pro- 
cessions. Of a hymn, psalm, litany, etc.; sung or 
recited in procession, e. g. by the clergy and choit 
in proceeding from the vestry to the chancel at the 
opening of a service: cf, RECESSIONAL. 

1611 CotGr., Processional, processionall; belonging to, 
seruing for, a procession. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Proces- 
sional, pertaining to process or proceeding. 1686 J. S[rr- 
GEANT] Hist, Monast, Convent. 184 This done, he was 
carried in the usual processional manner, to the Benediction 
Hall. 1827 Gent). Afag. XCVII. . 14 His immediate suc- 
cessor, Cardinal Henry, had the same processional taste. 
1830 Cuatmers in Hanna AZem. (1851) ILL. xiv. 280 We 
entered in processional order. 1877 A. B, Eowanos US 
Wile vii. 186 The ceremonial of Egyptian worship was 
essentially processional, 

b. Used or carried in processions. 

1846 Lanpoa /mag. Conv., Alfieri & Salomon Wks. 1, 
3191/1 The Cristo Bianco and Cristo Nero of the Neapo- 
litan tabble..two processional idols,..which are regularly 
carried home with broken heads. noo Jarason Brittany 
xvi. 271 After Vespers the chair, preceded hy a processional 
cross, walked down the nave. 1895 Mas. B. M. Crokea 
Village Tales {1596} 80 The great processional elephant.. 
hada superh cloth-of.gold canopy. 

ec W alking or going in procession; forming 
a procession (/72. and fig.) ; humorously, forming 
a long series or ‘string’ (e.g, of words). Proces- 
stonal caterpillar; see PROCESSIONARY a. 2. 

(1855 Brownixe Fra Lifpo 118 Which gentleman proces. 
sional and fine, Holding a candle to the Sacrament, Will 
wink and let him lift a plate and catch The droppings of 
the wax tosell again. 1861 L. L. Noaie /eederes 175 Long 
processional lines of hroken ice. ye Pall Mali G. 28 Dec. 
6/1 Processional caterpillars, ants of varions sizes and sorts, 
mantises, mason bees, carpenter bees, and such small fry. 
1905 J. Ore Problem O. 7’. vii. 206 These processional Js 
and Es, however, should not be scoffed at as arbitrary. 

Prooe'ssionalist. xonce-wd. {f. prec. + -187.] 
== PROCESSIONIST. 

1780 T. Davirs Afemt. Garrick (1781) 1. xxix. 337 The 
stage..amidst the parading ofdukes, dutchesses,arch bishops, 
peeresses, heralds, &c., was covered with a thick fog from 
the smoke of the fire, which served to hide the tawdry 
dresses of the processionalists. 

[f as 


Processionally (prose.fanali), adv. 
prec. +-Ly 2: in ME, directly after med.L. adv.] 
In a processional manner; in procession, 
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1432-50 Ir. Higden (Rolls) VII. 203 That person, whom he 
mette in a certeyne place of the cite commynge procession- 
ally (orig. processionaliter] in the ny3hte. 1447 BoxennaM 
Seynfys (Roxh.) 293 The bisshope & she wyth a grett cum- 
pany Them ageynys wentyn processyonelly. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 100 Processionally the Father Prior 
accompanied with all the rest (with Torches in their hands) 
hrought him the holy Sacrament, 1728 NortH Alem. Alusic 
(1846) 54 In times of calamity the Letanys were sung pro- 
cessionally about the streets of great citty’s in divers 
choruses. 1837 Cantyte #>. Rev. 1, ut.ix, Necker’s Por- 
trait..is borne processionally, aloft on a percb, with huzzas. 

Processionary (prose‘fanari), s. [ad. med.L. 
processtonari-um, orig. neut. of *processtonart-us 
adj.: see next. So OF. proucessionnaire (1328).] 

+1. = Processionau sé. 1. Obs. 

1466 in Archzxologia (1887) L. 1. 37 Item j processionary 
wryttyn in pe ijd* lefe, Exorsiso te, 1483 Cath. Angl. 292/1 
A Processionary, processeonarium, processionale, ¢1544 in 
Shropsh. Parish Documents (1903) 53 Item, bookes in the 
Church: j mass books, j portehowse, j manuell, j pro- 
cessionaries. : 

2. U.S. = PROCESSIONER 4. (Cent. Dict.) 

Proce‘ssionary, ¢. [f. med.L. type *fra- 
cesstondri-tus ; see ROCESSION sé, and -aRY 1. So 
¥. processionnatre (16-17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. = Processionat a, ? Ods. exc, as in 2. 

1597 Hooxrr Feed. Pol. v. xli. §2 Decreed, that the whole 
Chureh should bestow yeerely at the feast of Pentecost three 
dayes in that kind of processionarie sernice. 1664 H. More 
Myst. eh & 333 The Pagans in their superstitious and 
idolatrous Processionary pomps carried the Images of their 
Gods. 1703 Macnorett Journ. Ferus, (1721) 71 With 
‘Tapers and Crucifixes, and other processionary solemnities, 

2. Entom. Applied to caterpillars which go in 
procession ; esp. those of the moth Crethocampa 
processionea; hence, p. moth applied to this species, 

1765 Projects in Ann. Reg. 140f/2 M. de Reaumur ranks 
this species of caterpillars amongst those which are called 
processionary, from their marching from one place to another, 
in large bodies..and in great order. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. 
Entomol, xvi. (1818) 11. 23 A still more singular and pleasin, 
spectacle, when their regiments march out to forage, is 
exhibited by the Processionary Bombyx. 1861 Hutme tr. 
Moguin. Tandon 1. Ww. i. 234 Studying the habits of the 
Processionary Moth. 

Processioner (prose‘fana1), Also 5 -yonar(e. 
[f. Procession +-ER; so OF. processionnier (book, 
¢ 1469 in Godef.).] 

1. A person going in procession. ? Ods. 

1426 Lync. De Guil, Pilgr. 17914 Wherfore, befull [it] is to 
frerys, sythe they he no processionerys, to get theyr lyvelode 
wher they may. 1612 SHELTON Quix. v. xxv. (1896) IL. an 
The Processioners returning into their former order, di 
prosecute their way. a@1739 Jarvis Quiz. iv. xxv, The 
processioners seeing them running towards them. 

+2. Lect, An office-book used in processions : 


= PROCESSIONAL sb, 1. Obs. 
14.. Nout. in Wr.-Wiileker 720/1 /Voe processtonale, a pro- 
cessyonar, ¢1440 Promp. Pare. 414/2 Processyonal, or 
Prioclessyonare. 1g42 in Archaologia (1887) L. 1, 46 Item 
¥. processioners written and iij prynted. 1558 in Sussex 
Archol, Coll, XLI. 41, ij masse bokes, one pressessyner. 
1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 32 ‘he mass 
bookes, the processioners, the manuell, and all such peltrei of 
the popes sinfull service. 
+b. A processional (candlestick). Oés. 
1466 W121 of Mortymer (Somerset Ho.), Par candelabrorum 
de laton vocat. le precessionars. 
3. A _processionary caterpillar. 
1743 Zottman in Phil, Trans, XLII. 458 They may be 
ranked among the Processioners, or those that follow one 
another, 
4. U.S. (Sce quots., and cf. PROCESSION », 3.) 
1860 Bartlett Dict, Amer., Processtoner, an officer in 
Kentucky, and possibly in other States, whose duty it is to 
determine and mark out the bounds of lands. 1864 Wrsster, 
Processtoner..2. An officer appointed to procession lands, 
(Local in North Carolina and Tennessee.) Burrill, 1890 
in Cent. Dict. % : 
Processioning (prose‘Janin), 747. 5d. [f, PRo- 
CESSION sb, or ¥,+-ING1.] The action of going in 


procession. 

1593 Nasu Christ's T. (1613) 57 Yoo Pilgrims. .weare the 
plants of your feete,..by bare-legd ee gato the 
Sepulchre. 1769 Cotman Man & Wife 1. Dram. Wks, 1787 
II. 240 There ts eating and drinking, and processioning, and 
masquerading, and horse-racing, and fire-works—So gay— 
and as merry as the day is long. 1837 CartyLe Jr. Rev, 
III. iv. iv, Next are processionings along the Boulevards. 
1884 Afanch. Exam, x8 june 4/6 No harm in allowing 
cyclists to pass through Vietoria Park,..on condition that 
they did not there engage in racing or processioning. 

d. spec. = PERAMBULATION 3; esp. in 


America : see PROCESSION v. 3. 

1710 [see Procession v, 3]. 1893 Buomriety /Tist. Frits 
well 21 The ceremony of perambulating the boundaries of 
a parish (‘ processioning ’, as it was commonly called in later 
times) is an extremely old one. 1896 P, A. Baucr /icon, 
Hist. Virginia 1. 544 In case an altercation arose between 
two neighbors in tbe course of the processioning, as to the 
boundaries of their estates, the two surveyors.. were required 
--to draw again the lines in dispute. une 

attrib. 1664 Wooo Life (O. H.S.) I. s10 The parishioners 
..made their processioning cross (upon a wall). 

Processionist (prose‘fonist),  [f. Procession 
sb, + -1st.] One who goes in a procession. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 682 The most blushless of the 
bee ahs the most fawning of the addressers, 1854 H. 

Titre Sch. § Scho, xxiv, (1852) 535 The processionists 
had a noble dinner in the head inn. 1889 Sat. Rev. 
16 Mar. 305/z Mr. Booth’s processionists and preachers, 


PROCHE. 


Proce’ssionize,v. [f. as prec.+-1ZE.] intr. 
To go in procession, 

1774 West. Mag. 11. 489 Triumphant ecarrs shall roll, and 
minstrels play; We can processionize as well asthey. 1862 
Sat. Rev. 6 Sept. 277 Eighteen of the incorporated com- 
panies Aertel in all their bravery. 1884 /éfd. 
30 Aug. 270/r The liberty of processionizing is not..as sacred 
as the liberty of prophesying. 

Processive (prose'siv), a. rare. [In sense 1, 
ad. F. processif, -ive litigions, In sense 2, f. L. 
process-, ppl. stem of pracedére to PRocEED: cf. 
med.L, processtu-zs (a 1250 in Albertus Magnus).] 

+1. Of the nature of a process or summons (see 
Process sé. 7b); serving to initiate legal pro- 
ceedings. Ods, 

1622 Manne tr. Aleman's Guzman PAY u. 242 They fell 
to Law abont it, whose bills, and answers, together with 
other writings, processiue, justificatine..and infinite other 
the like..came to [etc]. 3 , 

2. Having the quality of proceeding or going 
forward ; progressive. 

1819 Co.rrince in Lit, Rem. (1836) Il. 978 There can be 
no galaxy in poetry, because it is language, ergo processive 
—ergo every the smallest star must be seen singly. 1850 
Mas. Browntnc Seraphim ut. 499 His own Processive 
harmony ..Is sweeping in a choral triumph hy. 1866 
Reader 20 Oct. 880 Recognise in its processive and chang- 
ing phases the varied animal forms, rising higher and still 
higher in the complexity of their structure up to the advent 
of Man himself. 

Processnal (prose'siz)4l),¢. Roman Law. [ad. 
L.type *frécessual-is,£. processu-s (t-stem) Process 
56.2 see -AL.] Pertaining to a legal process, 

1875 Poste Gatus 11. Comm. (ed. 2) gor The principal 
function of the Adstipulator. .seems to have been processual 
agency. 1880 MuirHeao Gatus in. § 180 note, ‘These two 
pars. deal with what hus been called necessary or processual 
novation, in contradistinction to the voluntary or conven- 
tional novation described in those immediately preceding. 

|| Processus (prose'stis). [L. processus a going 
forward, advance, also a projection, process. ] 

1. Anat. = Process sb, 12, Obs. exc. as mod.L, 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1 xii. § 3 (1712) 80 The 
Tuntca Arachnoides ..by virtue of its Processus Ciliares 
can thrust forward or draw back that part of the Eye. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit, 126 Like the processus of a 
bone in a mans leg. 

2. = Process sd. 5 or 6. rare. 

1891 tr. Sadatier’s Pauls. iil. 256 A logical and inevitable 
processus. 


|| Procés verbal (prose verbal). Pl. procds 
verbaux (-bo). Sometimes anglicized as process 
verbal, [F.: see Process and VERBAL.] A 
detailed written report of proceedings; minntes ; 
in Fr. Law, an authenticated written statement 


of facts in support of a criminal or other charge. 
1635 (¢itée) A Relation of the Devill Balams Departure 
out of the Body of the Mother Prioresse of the Ursuline 
Nuns of Loudun,..with the Extract of the proces verbal}, 
touching the Exorcismes wrought at Loudun, (1753 Verbal 
process: see Process sb. 4.] 1804 Edin. Rev. Jan. 390 All 
this was attested in a procés-verdal, signed by the magistrates 
of the municipality. 1807 Soutury £spriella’s Lett. III. 
283 The process-verbal of the conference has been printed. 
181s Scott Guy Ai.x, (To] make up the written report, 
procés verbal, or precognition, as it is tecbnically called. 
1906 Athengum 23 June 772/1 Mr. Somers Clarke wishes 
that the honorary members. .could receive the procés-ver 
dauzx in time to communicate their views as to important 
decisions before these are irrevocably carried into effect. 


Prochain, a. (s4.) Also 5--ein, 6 -ane, -yn, 
[a. F. prochain (profeh), precern (12th c. ia Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. proche near:—L, propius ady., compar. 


of prope near.] 

+1. Neighbouring, nearest, next. Obs. 

1549 Compl, Scot. Epist. 4 Godefroid of billon. .deffendit 
his. ,subiectis of loran, fra his prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. 1g5§ /ust. Gentleman 1ij, As 
wel against our prochane and nere enemis, as also in foren 
wars. 1592 Wracey Armorie 116 All the prochaine ground 
We riffed, and toth’ siege brought what we found. 2 

12. Lrochain ami. [F. = ‘near friend’: see 
Amt] In Zaz: The next friend (Nex? a. 3b), 
one who is entitled to sne on behalf of an infant or 


a person of unsound mind, 

{1285 Early Stat. [rel, (1907) 82 Si ele seit recoueree al 
prochein ami a ki le heritnge ne purra decendre aa apruer.] 
1473-5 in Calr. Proc. Chane é. Eliz. (1830) 11. Pref. 59 
The replicacion of Johan Saunder, by William Cooke, per 

rochein amy, to the answer and title of John Saunder. 1607 

OwRLL /uterpr., Prochein Amy..is vsed in our common 
lawe, for him that is next of kin toa childe in his nonage, 
and is in that respect allowed hy Inwe, to deale for himin the 
managing of his affaires. 1715 M. Davies Athex, Brit, 1. 

20 For ought I know Fox's Heirs, per Descent, or even 
his Prockain-amis, might bring their Assize for that Dis- 
seisin, and so re-enter. 1809 Q, Aev. Feb. 103 Had such a 
tirade been delivered in Westminster Hall..the learned 
Counsel would have been recommended to the care of his 
prochein ami, ‘ : F 

3. Prochain avoidance [lit. next voidance], a 
power to appoint a minister to a church when next 
it becomes vacant. 1744 in Jacon Law Dict. 

B. sd. One near of kin. = ae 
¢1520 Hyse Chylde & Emp, Adrian (i 15 That they 
heden ae leue i ante prochynsand nereste of blode. 


+ Proche, v. Oés. [app. either a palatalized 
form akin to PROKE v., or due to assimilation of 


PROCHLORITE. 


proke and dbreche, Broach v. in a similar sensc.] 
trans, and intr. To prick, pierce, spur. 
(The first quot. is obscure, and the word may be different.) 
ar400-50 Alexander 1926 For now he proches (Dudlin 
A/S, prokes] for pride & propurly he wedis, For-bi him bose 
to be bett as a barne fallis. 1515 Scot. #ie/d 325 in Percy 
Folio 1, 228 They proched vs with speares & 
ever that they blood out brast at there hroken harnish. 
15a3 Lo. Berneas ross. 1. ccclxiii. 591 The englysshe- 
mien and gascoyns proched their horses with their spurres. 
Prochein, var. form of Procuaiy. 
Prochlorite (prokloerait). AZiz. [f. Pro-2 
+ CHLoRITE 1, on account of ‘its being the earliest 
crystallized kind recognized’ (Dana 1868, 502).] 


A species of chlorite, occurring in foliated or | 


granular masses of a green colour, translucent or 
opaque; a hydrous silicate of alumina, iron, and 
magnesia, crystallizing in the monoclinic system. 
Allied to Ripidolite, and so called in Brit. Mus. Cat. 

1867 Amer, Fral. Sc. Ser. u. XLV. 258 It is accordingly 
designated..Prochlorite. 1900 Aosendusche's Mic. Phys. 
285 Prochlorite is crystallographically and optically like 
clinochlore. . 

| Prochoos (préwkogs). Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. 
mpoxoos, Attic mpdxous a jug, pitcher, f. mpoxeiy to 
pour forth] <A jug of elegant shape, used for 
pouring water over the hands before meals, 

1850 Lerten tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 365 (ed. 2) 457 
The Delian Artemis. .with phial and prochus, stands beside 
Apollo. 1857 Bircn Amc. Pottery (1858) H. Another 
jug was the Jreckoos, with an oval body, tall neck and 
round mouth, but without a handle. 


Prochordal (prokg'sdal),a. Zmdryol. [f. Pao-2 
+ Cuorp sd.1+-at.] Anterior to the notochord. 


1881 Academy 23 Apr. 303 The prochordal part of the 
trabeculae is segmented off from the parachordal part. 


Prochorion: sce Pro-* 1. 

Prochronic (prekrg‘nik), @. rare. [f. Pro-2 
+ Gr. xpévos time + -1¢, after chronic.] Pertaining 
toa period before time began. Hence Prochro-ni- 
eally adv., before the beginning of time. 


1857 Gosse Creation 87 The two creations—..the pro- 
chronic and the diachronic—here unite. fia, 173 It has 


been educed..prochronically, by the omnipotent fiat of the 
Creator. " ; 
Prochronism (proéwkréniz’m). [f. Pro-21 


+ Gr, xpéves time + -18: cf. ANACHRONISM. So 
F. prochronisme (1762 in Acad.).] The referring 
of an event, etc., to an earlier date than the true 
one. A particnlar case of ANACHRONISM, q.v. 

@1646 J. Grecory Posthumma (1649) 174 An error.. herein 
is called Anachronism :. .¢ither saith too much, and that is 
a Prochronism; or too little, and that is a Metachronism. 
1677 Cary epee cicey il. tt. ¥. 105 Which seems to be a 
Prochronism of 25 Years. 1838 Archxologia XXVII. 252 
The prochronisms in these [Towneley] Mysteries are very 
remarkable...Caiaphas sings mass. 1899 J. A. Gisss Cofs- 
wold Village (ed. 2) 156 It is a prochronism to talk of the 
May-fly ; for, as a matter of fact, the first ten days of June 
usually constitute the may-fly season. 

Procidence (prou-, prg’sidéns). Path. [a. F. pro- 
cidence ‘a falling downe of a thing ont of its place’, 
or ad. L. procidentia (Cels.) in Path. prolapse, f. 

rocidére to fall forward. Often used in L. form.] 
The slipping of an organ or structure from its 


normal position ; prolapsus. 

1601 Hottano Pliny xx1. xix, Violets have a peculiar 
vertue..to help the procidence or falling downe both of 
tuill and matrice,and to reduce them again into their places. 
1640 E. Cuitmeap tr. Kervand's Evotique Metlanch. it 15 
These women were troubled with the Procidence of the 
Matrix, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 112 This 
{prolapse of the vagina]..may..he a relaxation, procidence, 
prolapse or complete inversion of the organ. 

So Pro‘oident a., falling forward ; prolapsed. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Leet. Dis. Women it. (ed. 4) 7 On her side, 
a woman can easily press out a replaced procident uterus. 
Jdid.\. 417 When the patient came to us, the womh was 
not procident. 5 

+ Proci‘duous, ¢ Od. [6 L. procédu-us 
fallen or falling forward or down, f. procidere: 
see prec. and -ous, and cf. deciduous.) Falling 
down or forward from the proper place. 

1656 Buounr Glossogr., Prociduous, that falls down ont of 
his right place. 1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 395 It 
(gum-arabick] represses prociduous eyes. 

+ Pro‘cinct, 56.1 Obs. [ad. med.L. procinct-us, 
-a (Du Cange), for L. precinctus PREGINCT : see 
Pro-1 3. So OF. procincte, proceinte (13th c.), var- 
iants of pourceinte: see Puxcincr.] = PRECINCT sd. 

1432-50 tr. Héyden (Rolls) I. 401 In whiche procincte [L. 
in hoc precinctu Walliz] were wonte to be thre courtes. 
1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. p55 Aboute the 
gardynes and alle the procincte of the place, 1491_ Act 

Hen, Vil, c% 11 §& 1 Within the seid Towne of Grete 
Ser omutls and procinete therof. 1583 in Willis & Clark 
Caméridge (1886) 11. 688 The scite, circuit, ambulance, and 
procinct of the late Priory. 1616 Mani, Adp. of Spalato's 
Motives 34 A Prelacie thou hast here..of large procinct, 
and faire reuenue. 1822 T. ‘Tavior Apuleius xi, 265 For 
the priest. .shall bear a rosy crown in his right hand, adher- 
ing to the rattle, in the very procinct of the pomp. — 

t+ Procinet, 33.2 Os. [ad. L. précinctus, 
vbl. sb. f. procingére to gird up, equip, in phr. 
int procinctn in readiness for action.] The con- 
dition of being prepared or eqnipped; readiness 
for action; only in Ze procinct, teady, prepared. 


< put many | 


1411 


¢1611 Cnarman /liad xu. 89 And gaue vp each chariot 
and steed Tu their directors to be kept, ia all procinet of 
warre, There, and on that side of the dike, «1639 Worron 
, Let. in Relrg. 1651) 453 Being then in procinct of his 
travels, 1667 Mitton 2. Z. vi. 19 Warr he perceav'd, warr 
1 in procinct, and found Already known what he for news had 
thought ‘To have reported. 1763 C. Jouxston Reverie II. 
128 War! War in proce The comforts of Greatness. 
1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 815 In sbort, all Rome, and at 
all times was ‘in procinct”. 
+ Proci‘nct, «a. Os. 
L. procinctus, pa. pple. of préctugére to gird up, 
equip (PRo-1 1h): ef. sucezucd.] Ready, prepared. 
1618 M. Baret /lorsemanshif i. xxxiil. 98 Many things are 
now become nocent and hurtful] to man, which at the first 
was procint and seruiceable to him. 1623 Cockrram, 
Procint, readie. 1973 J. Ross #atricide wt. 21 (MS) 


Also 7 procint. 
And from a bubbling fount, procinet and pure, Takes proper 
| 


[ad. 


portion and dilutes the draught, 

Procinctive (prositnktiv), @ vare. ([f. L. 
procinct-, ppl. stem of procingére : sce Rocinct a] 
? That girds itself for action. 

1841 Slackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 To neither of these docs 
the procinctive future belong. 

+ Proci:sion. Ods. [ad. L. prdcisién-em, n. of 
action from précidére to cut short in front, f. PRo-1 
1£+cadére to cut.) A cutting short in front. 

1650 Butwer dAnuthroponet, 213 The shortnesse of the 
Prepuce,..whether it be original, or adscititious by an arti- 
ficial prucision of it. 

Prock: sce Proc. Prockesy, obs. f. Proxy. 

+ Proclai-m, sd. Oés. rare. [f. Procraim v. 
So F, proclame, mcd... préc/ima a proclamation.] 
; The action of proclaiming; proclamation. 
| 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot, (Rolls) 11,12 Quhen the herald 
| had mnid his proclame, He tuke his leif, & syne he sped 
hin hame. 1788 T. Tayton Preclus 1, Dissert. 62 Axioms 
derive all their authority from intrinsic approbation, and 
not from public proclaim, 1820 Keats A/sperion 1. 130 
peices of soft proclaim, and silver stir Of strings in holluw 
shells, 

Proclaim (proklzim), v. [ME. proclame, ad. 
1G, prockint-are to cry out (esp. before a judge, in 
one’s defence): see Pro-1 and Cuaim v, (whence 
altered to the present spelling). Cf I. proclamer 
(1549 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1. ¢rans. To make official announcement of 
(something), by word of mouth in some public 
place; also, to cause this to be done by officers 
or agents. The object may be a sb. or clause. 

¢1g00 Maunoev. (1839) Prol. 2 He wil make it to ben 
eryed & pronounced in the myddel place of a town; so 
pat the thing pat is proclamed .,imay euenly strecche to 
alle parties. 1450 cVerdiz 577 The pardon that the 
legat hadde graunted and proclaymed thourghall cristindom. 
1535 Covurvae 2 Chron, xxxvi. 22 He caused it be pro- 
clamed thorow out all his empyre. 1596 Dataympce tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, v. 290 In haist the Nobilitie proclames 
a conuentioune in Skune, to sett another in his place. 1667 
Mitton #. £.1. 754 The winged Haralds.. with.. Trumpets 
sound ..proclaim A solemn Councel forthwith to be held At 
Pandzmonium. 1722 Wot.aston Xelig. Nat. vi. 143 A 
lie is as much a lie, when it is whispered, as when it is pro 
claimed at the market-cross. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
SA. (1873) 11. 1. ii, g2 His titles were proclaimed by the 
voice Of teralds and the applause of the Moslem. 1859 
Tennyson Lid 552 Then Yniol's nephew, after trumpet 
blown,.. procluim'd, ‘Advance and take, as fairest of the 
fair..The prize of beauty’. . 

b. Zo proclain: war: to make public declara- 
tion of war against another power (formerly also 
with detween, to); to declare war. So ¢o proclaim 


peace. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VIE, c. 12 § 6 ¥f, Warre be reared 
levy'ed and proclaymed betwene the seid realmes. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 269 Sebastian .. proclameth 
warre to the Duke of Saxons people. 1606 G. WloovcockE] 
fist, fostine ww. 11 Sodainly they proclaimed open Warres 
aguinst the Megarenses. 1617 Moryson /éin. 1. 185 A 

rench Gentleman ..the same day had there proclaimed 
Peace. 1771 Junius Lett. lxiv. (1820) 326 The executive 
power proclaims war and peace. 1864 Lv. Brouciam Srit. 
Canst, App. ii. 411 The King in England can proclaim war, 
but without the sanction of Parliament bis proclamation 
must immediately be retracted. : 

c. To publish (the banns of marriage); also 
(Se.) ¢o Fe oclaim the parties: cl. 2c. 

15988 in R. M. Fergusson Adex. Hume (1899) 182 Johnne 
..und Margaret. .desyrit me..to proclame the said persones 
in ible peocre kirk according to the order. 1596 Suaks. 

i 


Tam, Shr. itt. ti, 16 Hee'll wooe a thousand, point the day 
of marringe .. and proclaime the banes. 1773 Ersxine 
inst. Law Scot, t vi. § 10 88 The council of Trent.. 
ordained bans to be proclaimed on three successive holidays, 
in the parish church or churches of the persons contracting 3 
and this canon was adopted hy. our first Reformers, und 
hath been ever since observed by our church. 1893 Vew 
Eng. Dict.s.v. Cry vb. 54, To proclaim the marriage banns 
of. 1898 7i4-Bits 1 Oct. 1/1 The minister, after proclaiming 
the banns of matrimony between a young couple fete). _ 
+d. Law. To proclaim a fine: to read a fine in 

open court in order to make it more public and less 
liable to be levied by fraud or covin: see F1nE sd.1 6. 

1483-4 Act 1 Rich, [f/,c.7§ 1 pe Tustices of Assisez..do 
rede & proclnyme the seid fyne ee, and solemply in 
every their Cession of Assises to be holde the same yere. 
1489 Act 4 Hen. Vil, Cc. 24. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. 2. 1766 
BLackstone Comtm, 1. xxi. 352. 

2. To make official announcement of or concern- 
ing (a person or thing). a. With complement. 

1494 Faayvan Chron. iv. lxxil. 50 For this victory his 


PROCLAIMED. 


knyghtes proclaymed hym Eimperour. /4/d. v1. clxxv. 172 
They..conueyed the sayd .ii, children vnto the cytie of 
Ferrer, and there crowned and proclaymed theym for kynges. 
151z dict 4 Hen. Vit, ¢ 20 Preamble, One Archbold 
Armestrong wich was proclaymed a Rebell to the Kyng and 
Realme of Englonde. a@1sq8 Hatt CAévon., Hen. VILE 
245 At this Parliament the kyng was Proclaymed kyng uf 
Irelande, whiche name his predecessors neuer had. 1741 
Mwoctrox Cicero 1. tt. 145 [They] loudly and universally 
prociamed Cicero the first Consul. 1858 Frovoe ff ist. Ling. 

Il. xiv. 204 When he found himself proclaimed a traitor. 

b. Without complement: Short for to proclaim 
(a person) as a rebel or outlaw’. Also non- 
officially: To denounce (a person or thing). 

tgo0-20 Dunsar Pocus Ixxxii. 67 And gar 30ur merchan- 
tlis be disereit, That na_extortiounes he, proclaime All 
fraud and cchame. 1603 Swans. Jfeas. for VW. u. iv. 151, 1 
wil] proclaime thee Anelo,..He tell the world aloud What 
man thou art, 1605 ~ Lear 11. iii, 1, I heard my selfe pro- 
claim'd, And by the hiyepy hollow of a ‘Tree, Escap'd the 
hunt. 1797 Mus. Rapcutres /fadian ix, I know and will 
proclaim you to the world, 

tc. To give public notice of (soinething) as 
lost or found; to give public notice of a marriage 
between (parties): see 1c, Obs. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Hug. u. li, (1638) 157 Where beasts 
Stray away.., aud they be taken up and proclaimed. 

cl. ‘To proclaim the accession of (a sovereign). 

1714 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to IV. Montagu 9 Aug., 
I went..to-day to see the King proclaimed, 1849 MacatLav 
flist, dong. ve Ye 588 On the mourning of the twentieth of 
June he was proclaimed in the market place of Taunton. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. $ 2. 354 The new suvereign was 
proclaimed on Edward's death, 

e. ‘To place (a district, country, etc.) under legal 
restrictions by proclamation: sfec. under the pro- 
visions of the various Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Acts of 1881 and following years. 

3881 [see Proctaimep 2]. 1885 Datly Tel 29 Oct. s/2 In 
the interest of trade we stamp out other diseases of animals, 
hot scrupling to ‘proclaim’ whole counties, and put the 
community to serious inconvenience for the general good. 
1887 ines 28 July 8 Every part of Ireland is proclaimed. 

. To denounce or prohibit by proclamation ; 
to forbid publicly or openly. 

1888 Sa/, Kev. 14 Apr. 444/2 O, tneet me by mounlight alone, 
Since our meetings by day are proclaimed. 

3. transf. To declare publicly; to make known 
aloud or openly ; to publish, Const. as in 1, 2a. 

1390 Gower Conf, IIT. 179 Whanne he made a governour. . 
He wolde ferst enquere his name, And let it openly proclame 
What man he were, or evel or good. 1560 Daus tr. Slet. 
dane's Comm, 337b, They haue openly proclaimed that 
nothing be said a misse against him. 1§77 Hanmer dnc. 
cece. Hist, (1639) 203 bt shall be expedient that these our 
writings be euerie where proclaimed. 1665 Boyte Occas. 
Refl., Disc. (1848) 61 1f. the Man is hap 4" whose sins God 
is pleas’d to cover; what may that Nee be accounted 
whose Graces he vouchsafes to proclaim? 1764 GoLosM. 
Trav, 66 The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone Boldly 
proclaiins that happiest spot his own. 1784 Cowprr Task 
v. 857 In vain thy creatures testify of thee, Till ‘Thou pro- 
claim thyself. 1867 J. Maatineau £ss. 11. 3 Sir_John 
Herschel ..proclaims the need of a better logic, 1874 GakeNn 
Short fist. v. § 5. 250 Ue proclaims a righteous life to be 
better than a host of indulgences, 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) 
is 4 You proclaim in the face of Hellas that you are « 

ophist. 

4. fig. Of things: To make known or manifest ; to 
intimate, prove. 

1597 Hookea Zecé. Pol. v. liii, § 2 ‘The true beliefe which 
muketh a man happie proclaymeth iy God and man. 
1602 Suaks. Ham. 1, iil. 72 The Apparel! oft proclaimes 
the man. 1611 — JWint. 1. vy. ii, 42 Many other Eui- 
dences, proclayme her,..to be the Kings Daughter. a 1678 
Marve, Bermudas 28 He,.mukes the hollow seas, that 
roar, Proclaim the ambergris on shoar. ¢1704 Prior /fenry 
& Eniuua 242 His steps proclaim no lover's haste. 1757 
Gray Sard ut. ii, Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- 
Line. 1813 Scotr Kokedy 1. vii, Then did his silence long 
proclaim A struggle between fear and shame. r 

5. intr. To make proclamation or public an- 
nouncement. /#, and fig. 

1470-85 Mavorv Arthur vit. xxxix. 334 He proclamed 
in al Cornewaile of alle incaduentaresofinece two knyghtes ; 
so was hit openly knowen. 1608 Suaks. Meas. for Af. wv. 
iv. 27 But that her tender shame Will nut proclaime against 
her maiden losse, How might she tongue me? 

Hence Proclai‘ming vd/. sd. and Zp/.a. Whence 
Proclai‘mingly adv., in a way that proclaims or 
announces. 

1588-9 Act 31 E£diz. c. 2 Scarclye one daye in euerie Terme 
can be spared for the proclaymynge of Fynes. @ 17%6 Soutn 
Sernt, (1727) YI. xi. 372 Is not the Piety and Obedience of 
our Lives a proclaiming of God to be our King? 1880 G, 
Meaeowtn 7 ragic Com. iv. ce 49 Not the less were they 
proclaimingly alight and in full blaze. 

Proclai‘mant. rare—'. [f. Procuars v.+ 
“ANT: cf. claimant.) A proclaimer. 

1847 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xii, 1 was spared the 
pain of being the first proclaimant of her flight, 

Proclaimed (projklé'md), pp/.a. [-ED1.] 

1. Publicly and officially announced; publicly 
declared; designated in a proclamation. ‘ 

1603 DEKKER IWonderfull Veare C j, The holesome receipt 
of a proclaymed King. 1681 E. Murenv State freland 
§ 7 Bryan Micardle, a proclaimed Tory. 1826 Soutney 
Vind. Ecel. Angl. 526 Trained up in such a principle of 
proclaimed intolerance. a 

2. Of a district: Placed hy proclamation under 
special legal restrictions; of a meeting, etc.: Pro- 
hibited by proclamation. See A Gail alent 

=—2 


PROCLAIMER. 


1881 Aci 44 § 45 Vict. c. 5 § 1 Ina proclaimed district a 
person shail not carry or have any arms or ammunition 
save as authorised by the conditions set forth in the ie 
clamation herein-after mentioned. 1882 Ann. Reg. 65 The 
bill proposed that in proclaimed districts the police should 
have power to search for implements of crime. | 

Proclaimer (pro,klé!'mas), [f.as prec. + -ER].] 
One who proclaims or publicly announces, 

1548 Uva. Evasm. Par. Luke iii 29 The kyngdome of 
heauen..wherof Jhon the soonne of Zacharie was chosep and 
specially appuincted to bee an open preacher, and proclamer. 
1579 Funke Heskins's Parl.27 Hee chargeth the proclamer 
with slaundering their Churche, 1604 Hisaon Wes. I. 522 
Spreaders abroad and proclaimers of Gods truth. 1671 
Mitton P. R. 1. 18 Now had the great Proclaimer with 
a voice More awful then the sound of Trumpet, cri’d 
Repentance. 1879 Macrean St, Wark xiv. 138 The Cele. 
brant or Proclaimer of the Feast. 

b. spec. The official who proclaims the number 
drawn in a lottery. 

1775 in Hone 2very-day Bs. (1827) 11. 1464 The proclaimer 
is not to suffer [the boy who draws the tickets]..to leave 
the wheel without being first examined by the manager. 

Proclamation (prpkliméi‘fan). [a. F. pro- 
clamation, OF, -acion (1370 in Godefroy Comp/.), 
ad. L. prockimation-em, n, of action from proclhimare 
to ProcuatM.] 

1. The action of proclaiming ; the official giving 
of public notice. 

[1383 Act 7 Rich. /f,c. 6 Que chescun Viscont Dengle. 
terre soite tenuz decy en avant en propre persone de faire 
proclamacion de mesme lestatut quatre foitz lan.] ¢ 1420 
? Lyps. Assembly of Gods 43 Then was there made a pro- 
clamasion, In Plutoys name commaundyd silence... ‘That 
Dianaand Neptunus myght haue audience. 153a Cromweti 
in Merriman Life §& Lett. (1902) I. 349 It hathe not ben 
seen nor herd that any Subiecte..sholde presume to make 
proclamacion within this your realme but onelie in your 
graces Name. 1596 Suaus. Jered, 7. 1v. i. 436 The dearest 
ring in Venice will 1 giue you, And finde it out by proclama- 
tion, 21651 CaLpEawoop /fist. Kirk (1843) IL. 348 Aa edict 
was published by open proclamatioun, that no man sett 
furth, or read anie of these libells. 1769 Buake Pres. St. 
Nat, Wks, I. 139 The writs are issued, .. A proper space must 
be given for proclamation and for the election. 1797 Encyci. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 1X. 655/1 ‘Yo prevent bigamy and incestuous 
marriages, the church has introduced proclamation of banns, 
1864 Bayer f/oly Rom, Eztf. ix. (1875) 151 Latestine feuds 
were repressed by the proclamation of a public peace. 

b. sec. The public and formal announcement of 
the accession of a king or ruler; the fact of being 
proclaimed king. 

1593 Suaks. 3 ffen. ¥Z,.w. vii. go Sound Trumpet, Edward 
shal be here proclaim’d: Come, fellow Souldior, make thou 
proclamation. 1840 PHiatwaLu Greece VIL. lix. 329 Plutarch 
says that his troops received his rival’s proclamation with 
shouts of applause. ; R 

ce. The action of denouncing by a public notice, 
or of declaring a person to be outlawed, a thing 
to be illegal, a district to be under legal restriction, 
etc. ; the fact of being so proclaimed; proscription. 

1561 T. Nokton Calvin's Inst, 1. 18 ‘The miraculous 
working, that God prescrued the tahles of his couenant 
froin the bloody proclamations of Antiochus. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear v. iii, 183 The bloody proclamation to escape That 
follow’d me so neere,. taught me to shift Into a mad-mans 
rags, 1881 ct 44 § 45 Vict. c.5 § 2 Any such proclamation 
{of a county or district] may set forth the conditions and 
regulations under which the carrying or having of arms or 
ammunition is authorised. 1887 Speclator 27 Aug. 1138 The 
Proplamabien of the League by the Government under the 

times Act. : : 

2. That which is proclaimed, either as to its 
substance or its form; a formal order or intimation 
issued by the sovereign or other legal authority, 
and made public either by being announced by 
a herald, or by being posted up ia public places. 

In Eng. Hist, applied esp. to decrees issued hy the 
sovereign, in the roth and 197th centuries, by which it was 
sought to legislate without the assent of Parliament. 

1415 Eart or Camar. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 45 As 
for ac forme of a proclamacyon wych schulde hadde bene 
cryde in ye Erle name, as fijhe heyre to the Corowne of 
Ynglond ageyas 3ow, my lege lord. 1494 Fasvan Chron. 
Vi. cexvil. 235 The duke..made his peignevaits & cryes, 
that no man shulde..do any force to epee 1545 Aeg. 
Privy Council Scot, 1. 12 Ordourit and furnest eftir the 
forme and tenour of the proclamationis direct herupon. 
1613 Suaxs, Hen, Vii/,1, iii. 17, 1 heare of none but the 
new Proclamation, That's clapt vpon the Court Gate, 1671 
Lavy M. Beatiz in 12th Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 
23 They say the King hath put out a Proclamation to aid 
maskerades. 1 36 Swirt Gulliver 1. i, A proclamation was 
soon issued to forbid it, upon pain of death. 1834 MACAULAY 
Ess. Burghley (1887) 241 She [Elizabeth] assumed the 
power of legislating by means of proclamations. 1863 H. 
Cox Justit. uv. 27 Proclamations..are usually issued ia 
pursuance of Orders in Council. 187§ Taswett LANcMEAD 
Eng. Const, Hist, (1890) 398 The King [Henry V1]1) then 
appealed to Parliament to give to his Proclamations the 
force of statutes, id. 580 (Under Chas. I] In lieu of Acts 
of Parliament, Royal Proclamations .. were issued from 
{ime to time and declared to have the force of laws. 1881 
{see Proctatmep 2). 


+3. Law. a. Proclamation of a fine: see qaot. 
1607 and Proctam v, 1d, Ods. 

1483-4 Acts Rich. L/f, c 7 § 2 The Lustices of Peas..do 
make open and solempe proclamacion of the seid fyne in 
iiij generall Cessions of Peas to be holden the same yere. 
31489 Act 4 Hen. Vil, c 24. 1588-9 Act 31 Elis. c 2. “1607 
Cowen [nterpr., Proclamation of a Fine, is a notice openly, 
and solemaly giuen at all the Assises that shall be holden 
in the Countie withia one yeare after the ingrossing of the 
fine, ..and these proclamations be made vpon transcripts of 


| 
| 
| 


‘distinguished as reclining 
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the fine, sent by the Tustices of the Common plees. to the 
lustices of Assise, and the Lustices of peace. 1766 Biack- 
stone Comm. 11, App. 16. : 

tb. Proclamation of rebellion: sec qnots. Obs. 

1607 Cowen. J/nterpr., Proclamation of rebellion, is a 
publike notice given by the officer, that a man nota pearing 
vpon a Sub faa, nor an attachment in the Starre é amber 
or Chauncerie, shalbe reputed a rebell, except he render 
himselfe by a day assigned. 1670 Brounr Law Dict. s.v., 
Proclamation of Rebellion is a Writ so called, whereby 
publick notice is given, where a Man, not appearing [ete., 
as above]. : ; c 

+4. transf. Open declaration; manifestation; 
favourable or unfavourable notice. Obs. 

1574 HELLowEs Guenara’s Fam, Ep. (1577) 153 Vpon that 
day, that the gentleman doth begin to hourde vp money, 
fromthence foorth, he putteth his fame in proclamation. 1601 
Suaks. Ad's Well 1. ii. 180 Inuention is asham'd Against 
the proclamation of thy passion To say thou doost aot 
Havel 1607 “Vouaneva Rev. Trag. u. 1i, Here a Dame, 
Cunning, nayles lether-hindges to a dore To auoide pro- 
clamation. 

5. Comd.: + proclamation-horn, a horn blown 
to call public attention before mnking proclama- 
tion ; proclamation hour, an hour fixed by pro- 
clamation for some specified purpose; e.g. for 
retiring within doors; proclamation money (in 
N, Amer. Colonies), coin valued according to a 
table prescribed in a proclamation of Q. Anne on 
18 June, 1704, in which the Spanish dollar of 
173 dwt, was to be rated at six shillings in all the 
colonies; proclamation-print, the type used in 
a printed proclamation; proclamation writ, 
a writ directing a proclamation to be made. 

1868 G. SrerHens Runic Mon. 1. 321 Neither of these 
Cornucopia, or.. Drinking or* Proclamation-I]orns, or Horns 
of Ceremony now exist. 1900 Hest. Gaz. 18 Aug. 5/3 
Duplessis acknowledged that he had been in the company 
of Gano and Cordua at night after *proclamation hours. 
1735 NV. Jersey Archives X1. 432, I do hereby promise to 
Pay tothe said Discoverer the Sum of Thirty Pounds, *Pro- 
clamation Money. 1748 .V. Hampshire Prov. Papers (1871) 
Vie pes His Majesty has recommended that my salary should 
be fixed and Paid in Sterling or Proclamation money. 1774 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 86/1 The general assembly .. hath 
passed a bill for emitting 60,0002 proclamation money, ia 
paper bills of credit. 1775 Gouv. Moaris in Sparks Life § 
Writ, (1832) 1. 72, 40 shillings each per day, ] 
money. 1896 Hor. Winte Afoucy §& Banking 15-16 Six 
shillings was considered by the home government a fair 
average of the various colonial valuations of the Spanish 
dollar. This valuation came to be known hy the term pro- 
clamation money,or proc. money, 1592 Nasne P. Pent. 
Wks. (Grosart) I]. 25 The Kitchin.. was no bigger than 
the Cooks roome ia a ship, with a little court chimney, about 
the compasse of a Parenthesis in *proclamation-print. 1863 
H. Cox /ustit, 1. iv.17 The tenor of them [the Acts) was 
affixed to *proclamation writs, and directed by the sheriffs 
to be proclaimed as law in their counties. 

Hence Proclamation v. /rans. nonce-wd., to 
force or coerce by proclamations. 

1864 Athenzum 8 Oct, 459/2 If religious disputants had 
been ‘ proclamationed ' ioto silence. 

+Proclama:tor. O¢s. [a. L. préclimitor 
one who cries out or proclaims, agent-n. f. procla- 
maré to PROCLAIM.] One who proclaims or makes 
a publicannonncement; sfec, an officer of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

1650 Hussert Pill Formelity 64 Ministers..were..pro- 
clamators of new engagements. 1658 Practick Part of Law 
3 The Proclamator of the Court ; the Keeper of the Court. 
1684 E. CuamBeatayne f'res. St. Eng. u. (ed. 15) 101 He is 
also by inheritance Proclamator of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 171a Arsutunor JYohu Bull 1. xi, Fees to Judges, 
Puisne Judges, Clerks,..Under Clerks, Proclamators [etc.}. 

Proclamatory (projkle'materi), a. [f. L. 
proclamator : see prec. and -ORY.] 


1. That proclaims or makes public announcement. 

1636 Jackson Creed vitt. xii, § 1x Hee uttered it, voce 
magna, with a proclamatory voice, 1830 Wesim, Rev. 
Oct. 452 The honourable..gentleman would of course make 
a speech declaratory and_proclamatory of bis disinterested- 
ness, 1884 St, ¥ames’ Gas. 1 May 8/1 The thunder of the 
proclamatory cannon. 


2. Of, pertaining to, like, or of the nature of 
a proclamation, 


1853 G. J. Caviry Las Adforjas 1. 90, | wrote..a short 
notice in the fly-leaf of my pocket-book, setting forth, in 
proclamatory style, ‘who I was, and what was to be done 
with my ly, in case it should be found’. 188a T. Haroy 
Two on Tower INI. iv. 55 To make due preparation for a 
wedding of ordinary publicity..with.,.a bonfire, aud other 
of those proclamatory accessories. 


Procli-ne, v. rare. [ad. L. proclina-re to lean 
forward, f. pro, Pro-1 +4 -clindre, = Gr, KAlv-ev to 
bend.] z#fv. To leaa forward; ia Déafling 
= INCLINE v. 10b. 

31877 Encyel, Brit. VL s/t Inclining dials.. were further 


when leaning backwards from an 
observer, proclining when leaning forwards. 


Proclitic (prokli‘tik), a. and sb. Gram. [ad. 
mod.L. proclitzcus (Hermann, 1801), f. Gr. *npo- 
ndutixés, f. mpoxdivey, f, mpd, PRo-2 + KAfvew (see 
prec.), after Gr. éyxdirixés Encuitic. So F. pro- 
clitique.] 

A. adj. In Greek Gram., used of a monosyllabic 
word that is so closely attached in pronanciation 
to the following word as to have no accent of its 
own; hence, generally, used of a word in any 


| 


| 


roclaination | 


esse | 


| 
| 


PROCLIVOUSNESS. 


language, which in pronunciation is attached to 
the following stresscd word, as in av ou‘sce, as 
Soon, al home, for no*body, lo comprehend. 

1846 Kev Lat. Gram. p. ix, The term prociitic is adopted 
rom Hermann’s treatise ; ‘De emendanda ratione Graecae 
Grammaticae’, p 

B, sé. A proclitic word. 

‘The proclitics in Greek are certain forms of the article, 
viz, 6, %, of, ats and certain adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, viz, éx, év, ets, ef, ob (odx), ws. 

1864 in Westea. 1874 Kev Language v. 72, €x and otx 
are not in themselves words but always attached as pro- 
clitics to that which follows. 1893 SoxnenscuEiN in Class. 
Rev. Mar 1353/2 ee “*the preposition is a procéitic.. 
Hence he finds himself compelled to say that modo € Dauo 
is equivalent to a single word like récibare. 


Procli-ve, a. Obs. or arch, [a. obs. F. pro- 
edive (16th c. in Littré), or ad. L. procliv-is (also 
-us) sloping, descending, inclined, prone, f. pré, 
Pro-1 1b +c/ivus a slope] 

t1. Slopingsteeply forwardsanddownwards. Ods. 

1524 Pace Let. fo Hen. VIT/ in Strype Eced. Ment. (1721) 
rr Bg xi. 20 ‘The Montens [were} so proclive in descence, 
1606 G. WloopcockE] Hist. Justine xxiv. 90 The temple... 
is scituat vpon the Mount Parnassus, on the top of a cliffe 
froin every side and procline steep down. 

2. a. Of persons: Inclined, prone, disposed; 
having a proclivity or inclination 40 or towards any 
course or action. 

1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 120, The ingine of 
man is mair proclive and reddy to evil werkis than to gud. 
1549 Latimer st Seri. b¢f Edw. VJ (Arb.) 34 A woman is 
frayll and procliue vnto all euels. 1601 B, Jonson Ev. Man 
in #fum, (Qo. 1) u. ii, As that land or nation best doth thrive, 
Which to smooth-froated peace is most procliue. 1611 
Srxeo Hist, Gt. Brit. rx. viti. § 44 They incensed the Pope 
(too procliue of himselfe to set forth his owne greatnesse). 
1706 Bayxarv in Sir J. Floyer Hot §& Cold Bath. 1. (1709) 
234 People were gencrally Faint, sad proclive to Sweat. 

b. Of things: Leading or tending towards some 
course or action (usually onc considered bad). 

1563 Foxr A. § JZ. 55/1 Howe muche more prone and 
prochiue I sawe the waye to hurt. 1653 Gataxea Vind. 
Annot. Fer. 96 Astrologie..doth pave a plain and proclive 
path to Idolatry. 

3. Headlong, hasty, forward. 

1609 I. Jonson Case fs Altered 1.iv, A foolish fellow, some. 
what proclive and hasty, 1856 Mas Baowninc Aur. Leigh 
1. 756 In measure to the proclive weight and rush Of His 
inner nature. ae 

Hence + Procli-veness, proclivity, : 

1623 T. Scor Highw. God 73, 1 speake not of them, which 
miay pretend their excuse from the fraylty of our natures, 
and our procliuenes to sin, 1638 Pent. Conf. (1657) 298 
The procliveness of mans nature to plunge into former sias. 

Procli-vitous, a. rare. [f. next + -ous: ef. 
calamitous.) Bicep. 

1859 R. F. Buaton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
104 Many of the ascents and descents are so proclivitous 
that donkeys must be relieved of their loads. an 

Proclivity (prokli-viti). [nd. L. proclivitas 
a tendency, propensity, f. praclivis; see PRochIvE 
and -1ry, and cf. F, proclivité (1603 in Godef).] 

1, A conditioa of being inclined to something ; an 
instance of such condition; inclination, predisposi- 
tion, teadency, leaning, propensity. a. Const. ¢o 
or fowards some action, habit, or thing; also 40 do 
something; esp. said of what is evil. - 

aisox H, Smitn IWés. (1867) 11. 42x He hath no proclivity 
or willingness of himself to come. 1594 R. Asucey tr. Leys 
le Roy 77>, lniquitie of nature, and procliuitie vnio vice. 
@ 1639 nes Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. (1651) 76 
To which lessons he had such a dextrous proclivity, as 
his teachers were fain to restrain his forwardness. 1651 
Hosses Govt. § Soc. i. § 12.13 This naturall proclivity of 
nien, to hurt each other. rex R. Kerrn tr. 7. @ Mempis 
Solid, Soul xiii 202 Known unto thee it is, how great a 
Proclivity there is in my Nature to fall. 1813 Syp. Smitn 
ks, (1850) 218 Persons..found with such a Poo to 
servitude, 1864 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. u.iv.§ 65, 181 he 
vitalized molecules composing the tissues, show their pro- 
clivity towards a particular arrangement. 1876 Baistows 
The. & Pract, Med, (1878) 142 A proclivity to catch cold. 

b. absol. ms : : 

1649 Jer. Tayoa Gt. Exemp. Disc. iii. § 15 The mastering 
of their first Appetites..lessening the proclivity of habits. 
1666 Hosses £15, Necess. & Chance (1841) 308 That which 
he calls a necessity, is no more hut a pee 1708 in 
Fowler /dist. C. C. C.(O.H.S.) 263 Persons wit. Jacobite 
proclivities. 1879 M. Parmison Av/1déon i. 6 The tutor to whom 
the young Milton was consigned was specially noted for 
Arminian proclivities. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 770 
The family proclivity is only..a local tissne proclivity. 

+2, A steep slope; un acclivity. Ods. — 

3645 Evetyn Alen. 7 Feb., We alighted, crawling up the 
rest of the proclivity with great difficulty. dj 

Proclivous (projklei-vas), a. [f. L. proctio-as 
(see PROCLIVE) + -0US.] 

1. Iaclining downwards, rare. 

1727 in Bawey vol, Il. f 

2. Inclined or sloping forward: applied to teeth 
inclined nearly in the line of the axis of the jaw, as 
the inferior canine teeth of the hippopotamns. 

[18s8 Mavne Expos. Lex., Procitows [Lat.); so in Syd. 
Soc, Lex.) 1890 Cent, Dict., Proctivous. 

Hence Procli‘vonsness, proclivity. rare. 

1727 Batrey vol. H, Proctivousncss, inclination down: 
wards, propensity. 

Proonemial: see Pxo-2 2, 


PROCGELIA., 


| Proceelia (prosrlid). Anat. Pl.-iw. [mod. 
L. (Wilder), {. Gr. mpé, Pro-2 + xoAia a hollow: 
ef. Catrac.] <A prosencephalic ventricle; cither 
of the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

1882 Witper & Gace Anat. Techn, 485 Procelia .. the 
lateral cavity of the prosencephalon, communicating through 
the porta with the aula and thus with ie plateer eres and 
with the mesaf series of coclia, 189 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 


Proceelian (pros‘liin), a. (s6.) [In sense 1, 
f. mod.L. Procalia (f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 + Koid-os 
hollow) +-AN; in sense 2, f. prec, +-ANn.] 

1, Anat. and Zool. a. =PRocerous. b. Having 
proccelous vertebrae; pertaining to the Procalia, 
n suborder of Crocodilia including all the extant 
and recent crocodiles; also as sé. a crocodile of this 
suborder. 

1854 R. Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Orr's Cire. Sc. 1. Org. 
Nat. 196 The vertebra: are ‘procelian'’. 7éid. 199 The 
vertebra: of the trunk have the same proccelian character, 
4.é with the cup anterior and the ball behind. 

2. Anat, Of or pertaining to the proccelix or 
prosencephalic ventricles, 

1890 in Cent. Diced. 

Procewlous (prosiles), 2. Comp. Anat. [f. 
Pro-? + Gr. xofA-os hollow + -ovs: see prec.] 
Concave or cupped in front: applied to vertebrie; 
distinguished from opésthocalous and amphicelous. 

1890 Routeston Aint. Life Introd. 50 The anterior sur- 
faces of these centra have the procoelous appearance, 1872 
Nicuotson Palzont. 347 The dorsal vertebra: are ‘ pro- 
ccelous’ or concave ia front, 1872 Mivart Alen. Anat. 39 
The ball may be post-axial in each vertebral body, a structure 
termed procalous, and found in existing crocodiles. 

i Pro confesso: see Pro, 

Proconsul (proukpnsdl).  [a. L. proconsul, 
from the earlier phrase pd consufe ‘(one acting) 
for the consul’: see Pro-! 4 and Consut.] 

1. Rom. Hist. An officer who acting as governor 
or military commander in a Roman province dis- 
charged the duties and had most of the authority 
of a consul; in the later republic the office was 
almost always held by an ex-consul; under the 
emperors, the governor of a senatorial province. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xiii. 7 A fals prophete, Jew,..that was 
with the proconsul Sergius Poul, prudent man. 1432-50 
tr, Higden (Rolls) 1V. 173 They were deuicte after that in 
Apulea by Marchus the procoasul of Rome. 1g31 Exyor 
Goov.1. ix, He [Marcus Antoninus] aduanced hym [Proculus] 
to be proconsul. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 11. vii. 8 He creates 
Lucius Pro-Consull, 1652 Neeouas Sedden's Mare Ci. 83 
The spatious province of the Proconsul of Asia. #781 Gisron 
Decl, & £, xvii. WU. 36 The proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the 
remembrance of their ancient dignity, 1844 TarriwaLe 
Greece VII1. Ixiv. 275 ‘The proconsul, P. Sempronius.. 
endeavoured to rouse the adjacent Illyrian tribes against 
Macedonia. 1904 Rawsay Lett. to Seven Ch, ix. 97 The 
provincial administration exercised the full authority of the 
Romaa Empire, delegated to the Proconsul for his year of 
office. ig. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. 1. (x879) 61 Our 
Proconsul, and ebief Prouost, Christ Iesns. 

b. ¢vansf. Applied rhetorically to a governor 
of n modern dependency, colony, or conquered 


province. 

In the earlier period of the French Revolution the title 
was borne by certain commissioners who accompanied the 
revolutionary armies ia aesiargent departmeats, ete. 

1827 Scorr Nafoteou Tatrod., Wks. 1870 EX. 277 Another 
Beectin proconsul. 184x Macauray “ss, WW. Hastings 
(1887) 684 Such was the aspect with which the great Pro- 
consul presented hiinself to his judges. 1864 Tarveyan 
Compet. Wallak (1866) 125 It is a fine thing to see ahomely 
old pro-consul retiring from the government of a region as 
large as France and Austria together, with a clear con- 
science and a sound digestion. 1893 McCaatuy Red 
Diamonds 1, 2 The poets and proconsnls who made the 
Hanoveriaa rule illustrious. 


2. (pro-consul.) A deputy consul (Consur 8). 

1804 Netson in Nicolas ie (1846). V1. 87 Had the 
Dey yielded this poiat..I should have had no diffieulty in 

lacing a Pro-Consul at Algiers... I should have appointed 
Mr. M«Donough Consul fro tempore. 

Proconsular (prokp:nsizlas), @. [ad. L. pro- 
consular-ts: see prec. and -AR1,} 

1, Of or pertaining to a Roman proconsnl. 

3685 H. More edhe, xiL 89 He was invested 
with Proconsular Authority for the more contentfully per- 
acting this Tax. 1778 Lang. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Tilbury, 
The 4 proconsular ways made in Britain by the Romans 
crossed each other in this town. 1852 Conyseare & H. S4 
Paul (1862) I. xii. 391 Gallio is seated on that proconsnlar 
chair from which judicial sentences were prononneed by the 
Roman magistrates, 1904 W. M. Ramsay Lett. to Seven CA. 
xxii. 297 The Christians were tried in the procoasular courts. 

b. évansf. Of or pertaining to a medizval or 
modern provincial governor. 

1998 Hei. M. Wittiams Switzerland 1, xiv. 200 Stung 
into disobedience by some act of proconsular tyranay, they 
took up arms against their sovereign. - . 

2. Of a province: Under the administration of 


a Roman proconsul. 

Proconsular Asia, the Roman province of Asia, including 
the districts of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia, the 
western part of Asia Minor; the ‘Asia’ of the New 

estament. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. Acts xix. 10 The Gospel 
was spread through all Asia proconsular, 1832-4 De 
Quincey Caesars Wks, 1859 X. 228 note, Thronghout the 
Senatorian or proconsular provinces, all taxes were Imme- 
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diately paid into the avartumt, or treasury of the state. 2840 
A. Jotiv Sunday Serv. 310 Abitina, a city in the procon- 
sular province of Africa, 1885 ‘I’. M. Lixnsay defs IL. 44 
Later [Cyprus] became imperial and still later again pro- 
consular. Luke is strictly accurate. 

Hence Prooo‘nsularship, the position of a pro- 
consular province, 

1882-3 Schaf’'s Encycil. Relig. Kuowl. ¥. 301/1 Augustus 
raised it [Bithynia] into a proconsularship a,c. 27. 

+ Proco'nsulary, 2. Ods. rare. [f. as prec.: 
see -ARY 2.] = prec, 

1598 Grenewey Jacitus’ Anz, 1. v. (1622) 8 He [Tiberius] 
entreated .. that proconsularie authority might be giuen 
Germanieus Casar, a 1656 Ussuzr Ane. vit. (1658) 809 
Hadrian .. was made Colleague with his father in the Procon- 
sulary power. 1728 Morcan A dgzers 1. ii. 17 ‘To inform our- 
selves of the State the Roman Procoasulary Province was in. 

Proconsulate (prokg:nsidlet). [= 1. fro- 
consulai (1552 in Watz.-Darm.), ad. L. frdconsulat- 
zs: see PRoconsuL and -aTE!.] The office of an 
ancient Roman proconstl ; the district under the 


government of a proconsul. 

@1656 Ussuer Ann. v1. (1658) 609 He governed the pro. 
consulate of Asia little to his credit. 1856 MenivaLe 
Rom. Eng. IV. xxxiv. 140 The proconsnlate of Syria 
became the object of every inordinate ambition. 1875 
Licutroor Comm. Col, 413 The Proconsulate of Paullus, 

b. tvansf. Cf. Proconsuu ¥b. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i, Wks. VII. 113 Citizen Bar- 
thelemi had been established .. at Fasles where, with his 

roconstlate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of 

ermany, he was appointed as a sort of factor to deal in 
the degradation of t he crowned heads of Europe. 

Proco'nsulship, [f. Proconsun + -suip.] 
The office or position of a proconsul. 

1s8r Savite Zacitus, Agricola (1622) 200 Now the yeere 
was at hand, when as the Proconsulship of Asia or Africke 
should be alotted wnto him. 1631 Massixcer Believe as 
You Lisé 1. i, Aad, shoulde shee begge your procunsulship, 
yf you heard her, "I'were her's, upon my life. 1741 Minare- 
Ton Cicero (L.), This..is shewn by the letters (of Cicero] 
during his proconsulship. 1807 urop. Alag. LIT. 443/2 


One of the. .coadjutors of the saaguinary Collot d'Herbois, 


during the dreadful period of his proconsulship at Lyons. 
Procrastinate (prokre’stinet), v. [f. L. 
procrastin-Gre to put off till the morrow, to defer, 
f. L. prd, Pro-1 1d+crastin-us belonging to to- 
morrow (f. erds to-morrow): see -ATE 5.) 
1. érans. To postpone till another day ; to put off 


from day to day ; to defer, delay. Now rare. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prob/. 114 The significations of this 
Coniuaction happening in the watrie Trigon, are procrasti+ 
nated or prolonged untill after sixe Coniuactions immediately 
insuing. 1603 Hottanpn Piutarch's Alor. 1216 The short- 
aes of time, which allowed us ao leasure..to procrastinate 
the matter. 1624 Cart. Smitu Virgreia wv. 158 Many such 
deuices they fained to procrastinate the time, 19775 Sterne's 
Sent. Fourn. Contin. 1V. 246, 1 blush to take a view of 
myself, and would procrastinate a scrutiny which harrows 
me at reflection. 1871 Browninc Balaust, 2385 It was the 
crowning grace of that great heart, ‘io keep back joy; 
procrastinate the trath. 

2. intr. To defer action, delay ; to be dilatory. 

1638 Sia T, Hersert 7 raz. (ed. 2)93 Bacherchan haviag 
commission to persecute Curroon, procrastinates not. 1647 
Warp Sim. Cobler 37 To procrastinate in matters clear .. 
may be dangerous. 1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 225 
While we procrastinate, a fatal stroke may intervene, 1850 
McCosa Diz. Govt. 1. ii, (1874) 45 He hesitates and pro- 
crastinates till the time for action 15 over. 

Hence Procra‘stinated /f/. e., Procra‘stinat- 


ing vd/. sb. and pf/. 2.3; Procra’stinatingly adv. | 


1624 Cart. Sata Virginia i. 73 The President secing 
the procrastinating of time was no course to line, 1633 
Eari Mancn, Al Afondo (1636) 124 There is no safetie in 
procrastinating. 1665 MANLEV Grotfus' Low C, Warres 
686 Great Winds and Rain. .caused a procrastinating Delay 
ia the Transacting of many Affairs. 1774 Buake Amer. 
Tax. Wks. IL. 402 A timid, unsystematick, procrastinating 
ministry. 1789 M, Manan tr. Persins (1795) 130 note, Pro- 
erastinated time will always fly on, 1893 Huxtey in Life 
(1900) EI. xxi. 364, I was too procrastinatingly lazy to expend 
even that amount of energy. é 

Procrastination (projkrestind-fon), (ad. L. 
procrastinadtion-em, n. of action f. procrastindre : see 
prec., and cf. F. procrastination (16th c. in Godef., 
nowrare).] The action or habit of procrastinating, 


or putting off; delay, dilatoriness. 

ais48 Hart Chron., Hen. Vi 165 Without longer pro- 
¢rastinacion, he assembled togither .viii. C. horsemen. 1603 
Knowies //sst. Turks (1621) 1293 Most weightie businesse 
++) and such as could suffer no procrastination or delay. 
3742 Youne Mé. 7h, 1 393 Procrastination is the thief of 
time} Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 1877 FARRAR 
Days of Youth xiv. 133 They branded prudent caution as 
mean procrastination. ' . 

b. The putting off or deferring of something. 

3632 Litneow 7raz vit. 304 That benefite of the pro- 
erastination of my Life. 1800 Proc. £. ind. Ho.in Astat. 
Ann, Reg. 68/2 Whether he would consent to the pro- 
erastination of his motion or not. ae 

Procrastinative (prokrestin¢tiv),@. [f. L. 
fricrastinat-, pp\. stem of procrastin-dre to Pro- 
CRASTINATE + -IVE.] That tends to procrastinate 
or put off action. Hence Procra‘stinativeness. 

1824 Examiner 289/2 The number of merely procrastina- 
tive suits. swells the aumber of cases decided. 1858 Care 
tyis Fredk. Gt. vi. ix. (1872) Il. 224 Whatever the answer 
.. Negative, procrastinative, affirmative, to me it shall be 
zero, 2896 A. Taumpus fe Fail w. C. Dickens iii. 105 An 
Act of Parlizment..contested with the usual ponderous 


_ Procrastinativeness. 


| 


| 


} 
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_ Procrastinator (projkre'stineitar), [agent-n. 
in L, form from ProcrastinaTE v.: see -OR 2c.) 
One who procrastinates or defers action to another 
day or some future time; one who habitually 
delays or puts off attending to matters. 

1607 WaALKINGTON OAé. Glass 154 So is he no procrastina- 
tour. rgcx Swirr Jrnd. to Stella 2 Nov. Lord Treasurer 
-. is the greatest procrastinator in the world. 1865 T. 
Waicnt /fist. Caricature xiii. 219 The procrastinator is 
Pictured hy another fool, with a parrot perched on his head, 
and a magpie on each hand, all repeating EFAS, CYAS, CFAS. 

Procrastinatory (projkre'stinétari), a. [f. 
as prec.; sec -ony¥.] Given to or implying pro- 
crastination; dilatory. 

1846 Worcester, Procrastinatory, implying procrastina- 
Yon. Le, Kev. 1892 Black §& White 6 Feb. 175/2 A pro- 
crastinatory belief in the protection of Providence. 

t Procra'stine, v. Ods.vare—!, [ad. L. pro- 
crastin-dre to PROCRASTINATE, or a. obs. F, pro- 
cvastine-r (15-18th c. in Godefroy).] = Pro- 
CRASTINATE, 

axsq8 Hate Chron, den. VUE 7 Thinkyng that if that 
pardon were any lenger space procrastened or prolonged, 
that..Sir Thomas Broughton ..should sodeynly, moue 2 
hewe insurreecion against him. 

Procreant (prowkriint), @ (sé) [ad. L. 
procrcdut-em, pr. pple. of précre-dre: see next. 
So FE. procrdani, pres. pple. of procrécr.] 

1. That procreates or begets; producing young; 
generating ; producing, as in frocreant cause. 

1588 Frauxce Lawiers Log. 1. wi. 18b, The procreant 
and conseruant cause. 1654 ‘Rapp Comm, f's. evil. 11 Sin 
is at the bottome of all mens miseries, as the procreant cause 
thereof. 1679 [see Conservant]. 1802 Pansy Nat. Theol. 
xviii. 344 But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what 
the procreant bird suffers. 1849 Croven Dipsychus us. iii. 
23 The procreant heat and fervour of our youth Escapes, 
inp, in smoke. — ; r 

. Of, pertaining or subservient to procreation. 

1605 Suaks. AJach. 1. vi. 8 No lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigae of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed, aad procreant Cradle. 1767 G. Waite Seféorne xii, 
‘This wonderful ' procreant cradle’ [a harvest-mouse's nest). 
1817 Worosw. Vernal Ode iii, Her procreant vigils Nature 
keeps Amid the unfathomable deeps. 1824 W. Irvine T. 
Trav. 1, 200 The swarms of children nestled aad cradled in 
every procreant chamber of this hive. : 

+B. as sé, One who or that which procreatcs; 


a generator. Oés. 

1604 Suaks. Ot/. 1v. ii. 28 Leaue Procreants alone, and 
shut the doore, 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logrhe 16 God the 
Father, Sonne, and holy Ghost, are Procreants and Conser- 
uantsof the world. 1641 Mitton Aaimadty. xiii, Wks. 1851 
HI1. 235 Putrid creatures that receive a crawling life from 
those two most nalike procreants, the Sun aad mndde, 


tPro-create, #//. 2. (sb.) Obs. Also -at, 
(ad. L, procreat-us, pa. pple. of précre-dre to bring 
forth or beget, produce, cause, f. frd, Pro-lia+ 
ercdre to create.) Proereated, begotten. (Usually 


construed as fa. ffle.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 381 Dinerse kyndes of bestes 
whiche be procreate of commixtion. ¢1475 Songs & Carols 
(Percy Soc.) 64 Syns that Eve was procreat owt of Adams 
syde. 1533-4 Act 25 fen. V771,c. 22 § 4 All the issne hade 
aad procreate, or hereafter to be had and roe hytwene 
your Highnes and..Quene Anne. 1609 Skene Neg. Alay. 
1. 121 b, Gif ane Burges .. hes procreat bairnes with ilke 
ane of his wifes, 1632 Litucow 7raz, 1v. 170 Some of 
these Kings, dying withont procreate Heires. 

B. sé. The Becdoee of money; interest. 

1674 JeaKE Arith, (1696) 578 If the Paiment be half Yearly 
or Quarterly,..Jet the Log. of the Yearly Procreat be multi- 
plied accordingly by 4 or 4. 

Procreate (prée'krz,cit), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. procreat-, pp\. stem of prdcredre: see prec.) 
trans. To beget, engender, generate (offspring). 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VI14, c. 7 § 5 ‘That the issue borne and 
procreated under the same valawfull mariage .. betwene 
your Highaes, and the said Lady Katheryne, shall be taken 
demed and accepted illegittimate to all ententes and pur- 
poses. 1579 Fenton Gurcctard. xvi. (1599) 747 Their... hope 
to procreate children. 1693 Everyn De fa Quint. Compl. 
Gard. 74, Animals..do not Procreate their Like, but when 
they are in their Vigor. 1730 ‘I’. Bostos Alem, i. 5 Four 
brothers and _ three sisters, procreated betwixt Joha Boston 
and Alison Trotter, a woman prudent and virtuous. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1872) 71 A pair of animals, produc- 
ing -. two huadred offspring, of which ..only two on an 
average survive to procreate their kind. : 

b. adsol. or intr, ‘To produce offspring. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ff. 94 Hf that be. .female 
which procreates in it selfe;..all plants pre female. 1792 
A. Younc Trav. France 408 Couples marry and procreate 
on the idea, aot the reality, of a maintenance; they increase 
beyond the demand of towns and manufactures, ‘ 

G. trans. (transf. and fig.) To bring into exist- 


ence, pects: to give rise to, occasion. : 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Javeni. 1. iii. 5 The Riuer 
Nilus, whiche for the lustye fataesse of the slime, doeth pro- 
creat diuerse kyndes of beastes. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers 
Log. 1. iii, 11 b, The canse efficient..doth either procreate 
or bring forth that which was not before, as God the worlde. 
3634 Sia T. Heapent 7'vav. 46 Ormus. .procreates nothing 
note-worthy, Salt excepted. 1674 JEAKE A sith, (1696) 305 
The sides of Homogeneal Surdes multiplyed procreateth 
sides of Homogeneal Surdes. 1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. 
(1778) If. v. 41 The offspring of the sun, procreated..in the 
regions of the east. ‘ . 

Hence Pro‘created, Pro:creating ppl. 2a/s. 

3552 Hutort, Procreated, procreatns. 1653 Manton £2. 
Yames 1. 14 Wks. 1871 IV. 93 The true procreating Cause 


PROCREATION. 


of sin is in every man's soul. 1857-69 Heavysece Sant 
(ed. 3), 135 That procreated race, Which holds ‘twixt us 
and brutes the place. 1864 R. A. ArNnotp Cotton Fam, 10 
An urgent demand for labour will increase the procreated 
supply. ® 

Procreation (proukrézi-fon). (ME. a, OF. 
procreacton (14th c. in Littré), mod.F. procréa- 
tron, ad. L. procreation-em, un. of action f. pré- 
cre-dre; see above.] 

1. The action of procreating or begetting; genera- 
tion, propagation of species; the fact of being 


begotten, 

¢1386 Cuaucer JWerch. T. 204 Take hym a wyf.. By 
cause of leneful procreacion Of children. ¢1q1z occtevE 
De Reg. Princ. 1576 Procreacioun Of children is, vneto 
goddes honour. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. ccvii. 220 Of this 
Wyllyams procreacion, it is wytnessed of Vyncent Hystoryall 
& other. 1848-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
The causes for the whiche matrimonie was ordeined. One 
cause was the procreacion of children. 1607 Suans. Zi uon 
i. iii, 4 Twin'd Brothers... Whose procreation, residence, and 
hitth, Scarse is diuidant. 1682 ‘I’. Gisson Anat, 22 The 
parts..minister either to nutrition, for the conservation of 
the Individual; or to Procreation, for the conservation of 
the Species. 1766 Brackstone Cone, Il. vii. 114 As the 
word /efrs is necessary to create a fee, so..the word Jody, 
or some other words of procreution, are necessary to make 
it afee-tail, a 1874 SuckLev in Coues Sirds N. IV. 11 The 
indispensable union of a pair for the purpose of procreation. 

+2. That which is procreated; offspring, progeny. 

1533-4 elct 25 /fen. VI, c.12 To the intente that his 
maiestie. might haue issue and procreation for the. .suretie 
of this his realme. 1610 Guiuuim /feraddry un. xxvi. (1611) 
183 No lesse monstrous then those deformed procreations 
and naturally deformed animals. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
1. xxiv. 131 The Procreation, or Children of a Common- 
wealth, are those we call Plantations, or Colonies, 

3. transf. and Jig. Origination, production, 
natural formation. 

1578 Banister /7ist, A/a 7 Yor the procreation of 
Sutures. 1599 Naswe Lenten Stufe Vitle-p., ‘Vhe Descrip- 
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of the course of instruction. @ 1846 Christian Obs. (cited in 
Worcester), *Procrusteanize. 1899 SAcaker 30 Dec. 338/2 
The girls sat daily in a horrible machine ee | to 
Procrusteanize a long und graceful neck by drawing up the 
head and chin. 

Procrustes (prokro'stiz). [a. Gr. Mpoxpovarns, 
personal name, lit. ‘one that stretches ’, £. rpoxpov- 
ev to beat or hammer ont, to stretch out.] The 
name of a fabulous robber of Attica who is said to 
have stretched or mutilated his victims to conform 
them to the length of his bed. Wence allusively, 


Also attrib. 

1583 Ferns Defence i, (Parker Soc.) 97 You play mani- 
festly with us the lewd part of Procrustes, the thievish host, 
which would make his guests’ stature equal with his bed's, 
either by stretching them ont if they were too short, or by 
cutting off their legs if they were too long. 1637 ‘I. Morton 
New Eng. Canaan (1883) 335 This passage ts like to the 
Procrustes of Roome, mee thinks, 1790 Hay. More Redig. 
Fash. World (1791) 35 We may rejoice that the tyranny 
of the spiritual Procrustes is so far annihilated. 1837 Syp. 
Ssutn it Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 259/2 It is 
quite absurd to see how all the Cathedrals are to be trimmed 
to an exact Procrustes pattern. 1870 W. Granam Lect, 
Fiphestans v. 12g It_became the procrustes bed on which 
the faith and hope of the nation were offered up. 

Procry, obs. Sc. form of Procuracy. 

Procryptic (prokritptik), a. Zool, [f. Pro-1 
or2+Gr. xpunrieos fit for concealing, f. xptrrew to 
hide, conceal: cf Crypric. (App. formed after fro- 
tecttve.)] Having the function of protectively 
concealing: applied to the protective mimicry of 
colour and form, observed in insects (esp. butterflies 
and inoths and their caterpillars), and some other 


animals, lence Procry‘ptically adv. 
1891 E. B. Poutton in Proc. Zool. Soc. 463 A palatable 
insect..which defended itself, like the great majority of its 


allies, by Protective Resemblance (Procryptic Colouring), 


tion and first Precreation and Increase of the ‘Towne of | 


Great Yarmouth in Norffolke. 1642 FuLter Holy § Prof, 
Sf. ul. xix. 127 The procreation of peace..is the end of 
warre. 1671 J. Wester Jfetadlogr. iv. 74 In the pro- 
creation of Metals some Sulphurcons matter doth inter- 
vene, 1871 B, Taviror Fanst (1875) I. 1. ii 95 ‘This pro- 
creation is most rare; Of the old senseless way we're now 
well ridden, eae 
_Procreative (prowkréitiv), 2. [f. L. type 
“procredtiv-us: see PROCREATE AA/. a. and -IVE. 
So OF. frocreative (14th c. in Godef.).] Pertain- 
ing to procreation; having the power or function 
of producing offspring. Also fig. 

1634 T. Jouxson Parey's Chirurg, XxW. xxxix. (1678) 568 
The..procreative faculty ceaseth in some sooner, in some 
later. 1642 Futter //oly § Prof St. v. xii. 4066 Having 
made one lye he is fain to make more to maintain it... Not 
one amongst them shall be barren, but miraculously pro- 
crealive to beget others. 1815 W. H. IRetann Scriddleo- 
mania 252 aote, The procreative soil will expand the 
ripening germs, and in the end produce a plenteous harvest. 
1850 Biackis “fe schy/us 11. 153 ‘Lhe irregular gratification 
of the procreative instinct. 

Hence Pro‘creativeness. 

1655 Futter Cz. Hist, 1. iit, § 32 The Procreativeness of 
those Nations presently stinted and abated. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety ix. ? 14 To have reconcil'd the procreativeness 
of corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal substances. 

Pro‘crea‘tor. rare. (a. L. pracredtor, agent-n. 
{. procre-dre to PROCREATE. So F. procréateur adj, 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who or that which 
procreates or begets; a parent. 

@1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 203h, Ve is vnkynd and 
vnnaturall, that will not cherishe hys natural parentes and 
procreators. 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 185 They.. 
henier mention onr sinnes, which are his ae procreatours, 

+ Pro‘creatory, 4. Ods. [f. as prec.; see 
-ory2.] Of or tending to procreation; procreative. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 32 Thus the 
wonderfull Creator of Nature... put into all things that 
were created a power procreatory, and the order of their 
encreasing, and propagation. 

Pro‘crea:tress. rare. [f. Prooreator + 
-Ess1.] A female pprocteator or parent. 

31597 MinpLeton Vise. Solomon xiv. 26 O idol-worshipping, 
thon mother art, she-procreatress of a he-offence. 162 
WooroePue Marrow Fr. (Ble toa 528/2 The most libernl 
Mother and Procreatresse of all Things, the Earth. 

+ Procrea‘trixz. Obs. rare. [a. L. procredtrix, 
fem. of Zrécredtor PRocREATOR.] = prec. 

1sgz Stunaes Motive Gd. Workes (1593) 18 b, The earth, 
the mother and procreatrix of all things. 1611 Coter., /’ro- 
creatrice, a procreatrix; a mother, or damme, 

Procrustean (prokrz’stin),@. [f. PRocrustes 
+-ani cf. /erculean.) Of or pertaining to Pro- 
crustes: aiming or tending to produce uniformity 
by violent and arbitrary methods, 

@ 1846 Christian Observer (cited in Worcester), 1848 Mra 
Gasxett Af. Barton xv, To.,tie them down to their own 
Procrustean bed. 1857 Tounmin Sait Parish 118 For 
which they have cut and dried procrnstean remedies ready 
to hand. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) II. 271 Neither must 
we attempt to confine the Platonic dialogue on the Pro. 
crustean bed of a single idea. 1876 Moztev Unty. Serm 
vii. (1877) 156 Not to be submitted to any Procrustean 
process, even of disciplinary moulding. 

Hence Procru‘steanigm, a Procrustean method 
or principle; Procru‘steanize v., to render Pro- 
crustean ; to treat by Procrustean methods. 

1864 £din. Rev. July 168 The repulsive *Procrusteanisin 


1900 Naixze 13 Dec. 157/2 ‘These animals are known to 
procryptically coloured. 


Procto- (pre*kto), before a vowel proct-, com- 


bining form of Gr. mpaxrds anus; used to form 
modern scientific terms, chiefly medica] and surgical, 
tarely zoological. || Prootagra [Gr. dypa seizure], 
=next (Dunglison 1853). || Proctalgia (Gr. dA-yos 
pain], pain in the anus ; so Procta‘lgy. || Procta- 
tre‘sia (Gr. drpyoia imperforation], imperforation 
of the anus (Dunglison 1842); so Pro‘ctatresy. 
Proctectomy [Gr. éx7oyuq excision], excision of 
the rectum (Syd. Soc, Lex.), Procti-tis [-1r1s], 
inflammation of the rectum and anus. Pro‘ctocele 
(-sl) [Gr. #7An tumour], prolapse of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum through the anus (Dungli- 
son 1842), Pro:etocysto'tomy, cystotomy per- 
formed through the anterior wall of the rectum; 
so Proctocy'stotome, an instrument designed for 
this operation (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1858), || Proc- 
todeum Lmdbryol, [Gr. ébatos that is on or by 
the road], the posterior portion of the digestive 
tract, beginning as an invagination of the epiblast; 
hence Proctode‘al ¢. {| Proctody-nia [Gr. d5vv7 
pain] = proctalgta (Dunglison 1857). {| Procton- 
cus {Gr, dyxos swelling], a swelling of or near the 
auus (Dunglison 1853), Pro:ctopara‘lysis, para- 
lysis of the muscles of the rectum (Dunglison 1853). 
Pro‘ctoplasty [-rLAsty], plastic surgery of the 
anal region; so Proctopla‘stic a. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Pro:ctopolypus [PoLyrus 2], anal papas 
(Mayne 1858), || Proctopto‘ma [Gr. rr@ye tall], 
= proctocele (Dunglison 1857). || Proctopto‘sis 
(Gr. rr@ors a falling] = prec. || Proctorrha‘gia 
[see HaMorruacy), hemorrhage from the anns 
(Dunglison 1853). Prooto'rrhaphy [Gr. fapy 
suture], suture of the rectum close to the anus 
(Billings 1890). || Proctorrhea (Gr. fofa flux}, 
a morbid discharge from the anus (Hooper Jfed. 
Dict, 1811). Pro‘otoscope [-score], a rectal 
speculum ; hence Proctoseo'pic a. Procto‘tomy 
(Gr. vou% cutting}, incision of the rectum (Mayne 
1858); so Proctotome, an instrnment for this 
operation (Billings 1890). Pro’ctotrete [Gr. 
Tpy7és perforated], a S. American iguanoid lizard of 
the genus Proctotrétus (Cent. Dict. 1890). Procto- 
tru-pid (Gr. rpumay to bore), 2. belonging to the 
Pratotrupide, a family of minute ichneumons; 
sb, a fly of this family. Proetu‘chous a, [Gr. éxev 
to have), having an anus; applied to one division 
of turbellarians, the Prectt#icha, as distinguished 
from the Aprocta (Cent. Dect. 1890). 

1811 Hoover Afed. Dict., *Proctalgia,..a violent pain at 
the anus, It is mostly symptomatic of some disease, as piles, 
-.&c. 1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Proctaigia.., "proctalgy. 
lbid., Proctatresia.., *proctatresy. 1811 Hooper Afed. 
Dict. *Proctitis,. inflammation of, .the lower part of the 
rectum. 1866 A. Fur Princ. Med. (1880) 431 Proctitis 
occurs from the action ‘of local causes, and may simulate 
dysentery, 1888 F, E. Beovarp in Fncycl, Brit. XXIV. 
680/1 The terminal section of the intestine is formed by the 
*proctodwal invagination. 1878 Beit Gegendaur's Conip. 

nat. p. xiv, The corresponding passage fading from the 


anus I..propose to call the **proctodssum '. 1904 Brit. Aled. 
Frauh 17 Dec, 1632/2 Both cavities—the postanal gut and the 
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proctodeum—are actively growing. 1902 /5id. 19 July 170/2 
A few days later I examined with the *proctoscope, 1904 
Lbid. ec, 1505/2 The electric proctoscope enables the 
lower bowel to be examined by the eye without difficulty to 
a height of 30centimetres, 1902 /did. 19 July 170/2 *Procto- 
scopic examination. 31869 Packarp Guide Stud. Insects 
(1872) 131 note, An exceedingly minute *Proctotrupid fly, 
supposed to be parasitic on A nthophorabia megachilis. 
Proctor (pro‘kto1), sb. [A syncopated form 


of procuratou'r, PRo-coraTor, through procutour, 


| Procketour, proctour, cic. Cf. Proxy = PRocuracy, 


also the ME. weakening of Procure w. to proker.} 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 3-7 procuratour (5-6 -oure, 6 Sz. -ure), 5 
prokeratour, 3- procurator. Sce PRocuRATOoR. 

8. 5-6 proeutour, 5-8 -or (5 -oure, -ur, pro- 
catour(e,proketowre,procketur),6-7 procutar, 
9prokitor. After ¢1500 only Sc. 

€1386 Cuaucer Friar's 7. 298 May 1 nat..answere there 
by my procutour? (v.77. Lia rea Hart, 7334 procura- 
tour]. 14.. Cursor Af. 16023 (Gott.) Pilate pair procketur 
{v.7. procuratur]. ¢14q40 Promp. Parv. 414/2 Proketowre 
(X, prokeratour), Arocurator. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 649 Yhe 
Procutur of the mynchons, 1459 Paston Lett. i‘ 454 The 
wardeyn and the procutoris..of the parishe chirche. 1641 


» Se. Acts Chas, [ (1817) V. 413/2 The humble supplication 


of Mr. Archibald Johnstonn procntor for the Kirk. 242700 
Trath's Trav.in Pennecuik’s Poems (1715) 106 The Pro- 
cutars bad him be stout, Care not for Conscience a Leek. 
1818 Scott f/rt. Aid! xvi, Great poet for poor 
Madge..to speak wi" provosts, and bailies, and town-clerks, 
and prokitors. 

7: 4-7 proctour, (5-6 proktur(e, 6 proctoure, 


6-7 procter), 5- proctor. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. HWés. 1. 412 Many ben traitours to God, 
and proctours to be fend. 1432-50 Proctor [see B. 1, 4]. 
1483 Cath. A ng. 292/2 A Prokture, accurator, procurator, 
a1sq48 Hate Chron., Rich. [71 44h, Affiances made and 
taken by procters and deputies. 1613 R. Cawprey /adle 
A lph. (ed. 3), Proctour, a factour or solicitor. ¢1618 Procter 
[see B. 2c}. | : 

B. Signification. 

+1. Rom, Hist. = PRocuRaTor 1. Obs. 

14.. [see A. B]. 1432-0 tr. Wigden (Rolls) IV. 391 Felix 
was.. made the proctor of the lewes, 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. tv. (1520) 28/z Pontius Pilatus was Judge and proctour 
in the Jory voder the Emperoure. F 

2. A person employed to manage the affairs of 
another; an agent, deputy, proxy, attorney: = 
ProcuRATOR 2. Obs, or arch. exc. in technical use. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. in. xviie 396 Thei schulden be 
punyschid ..in her procutour or attorney occupiyng..in her 
names. a1450 Myzc 22 All pat consenten thereto in 
hermyng of the person or of be vicary or her proketours, 
1494 Fapyan Chron. vit. coxxxvii. 274 ¥¢ kyng sent ouer 
bysshoppis & prectours to complayn vpon hym to y* pope. 
3560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comin, ps Others.. whan they 
had obtained license, sente theyr Proctours. 1643 Pryxne 
Sov. Power Part, App. 206 But he neither vouchsafed to 
appeare, nor yet to send any one to us in the nameof a 
Proctor. 

tb. A steward: = Procurator 2b. Obs. 

1380 Wycur Hks. (1880) 279 Alle pes goodis ben pore 
mennus goodis, & clerkis ben not lordis of hem but proctours. 
1382 — Gen. xv. z The sone of the proctfour [2388 procuratour) 
of myn hows, this Damask of Elyzar. ¢1449 Pecock Xefr. 
Ut xvii. 389 The Lorde of the Vyner..seide to his procntour 
thus aleae thou the werkmen and 3eelde to hem her 
meede’, 1538 Lonpon in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries 
(Camden) 215 We founde the prior of the Charterhowse in 
hys shortt gowen and velvytt cappe..and the proctor of 
thnt howse in lyke apparell. jor Thesaurus, 
Castaldius, a proctor: meleeed sa daily. 

e. An agent for the collection of tithes and other 
church dues; a tithe-farmer. In full éé¢he-proctor. 
x607 CoweL, /uterpr., Procurator, is vsed for him that 
gathereth the fruites of a benefice for another man... They 
are at this day in the West parts called Proctors, ¢ 1618 
Moryson /#in, tv. 1t1. vi. (1903) 288 Both Ministers and 
Bishops non resident sent to theire remote linings only 
Procters to gather theire tythes and profitts. 1780 A. Youne 
Tour Iret. 1, 217 Tythes..were a real grievance; the 
proctors let the first, and perhups the second year with them 
run by bond. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 102 
Tyranny and extortion..exercised by the tithe-proctors, or 
eities persons renting the great tithes from the church of 
Exeter. 1898 MacDonacn /risk Life xiii. 229 The tithe- 
proctors—the men who collected the impost, or, in default 
of payment, seized the stock of the Catholic peasants—were 
objects of intense popular hatred. 

3, In a University, one of two or more officers 
periodically elected by the members of the Uni- 
versity or oue of its constitnent sections, whose 
duties have varied at different times and in different 
places. The primary function of the office seems 
to have been representative, esp. in law-suits, and 
in the administration of corporate funds. é 

a. In reference to medieval (and Scottish) 
universities, an occasional anglicized form of the L. 
term procurator actually used: see PROCURATOR 3. 

189g Rasupatt Univ, Eur tn Middle Ages 1. 315 
(Paris) The first document in which the Rector and Proctors 
are clearly distinguished from one another is n Statute of 
the Faculty of Arts in 1245. /id, 11, 121 [At Montpellier] 
as at Oxford, the Masters are more directly represented by 
two Proctors, the office circulating among them, The 
functions of these Proctors were primarily financial, as 
originally were those of the Proctors of Paris and Oxford. 
Zbid. 298 [At St. Andrews] The Masters and students— 
divided into the Four Nations of Fife, Lothian, Angus, and 
Britain, cach with its Proctor—elected the Rector. /47d. 306 
[At Glasgow] Only on occasions of the Rectorial elections 
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was the organization of Nations and student Proctors called 
into actual existence—for which purpose it has lasted down 
to the present day. 

b. Tn modern use, as at Oxford and Cambridge, 
each of two officers appointed annually to dis- 
charge yarious functions in connexion with the 
meetings of the University and its various Boards, 
the examinations and conferment of degrees, and 
the like; they are also charged with the discipline 
of all persons 1 stale pupillari, and the summary 
punishment of minor offences. 

In the old English Universities, they were formerly called 
Northern and Southern Proctor respectively (see Pro- 
CURATOR 3); they are now distinguished as Scniorand Junior 
Proctor, in accordance with their university seniority. 
They are appointed or elected by the various colleges in 
rotation. At Oxford they are the representatives of the 
body of Masters of Arts, and, as such, are assessors to the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, and ex-officio memhers of the 
Hebdomadal Council and of almost all University Boards 
and Delegacies ; they exercise a joint veto upon the pro- 
ceedings and decrees of Congregation and Convocation, ask 
graces for degrees in the Ancient House of Convocation, 
nominate delegates not otherwise specially appointed, super- 
vise the examiners and examinations conjointly with the 
Vice-Chancellor, and concur with him in the conferring of 
all degrees. At Cambridge their powers and functions are 
similar, hut less extensive. Proctors also exist with certain 
functions at Dublin and at Durham. 

Proctors' dogs or bulldogs (Univ. slang), the sworn 
constables who accompany the proctors in their nightly 
perambulation of the streets for the purpose of preventing 
disorder. 

{(For the sake of historical continuity earlier examples 
in the Latin form srocurator are also given here.) 1248 
Rot. Claus. 33 Hen. ¢/1, m. 15 dorso (in Rashdall II. 369 
note), Presentibus apud Woodstocke tam_procuratoribus 
scolarium universitatts quam Burgensibus Oxon. ¢ 1280 1 
Mun. Acad, Oxon. (Rolls) 12 De assensu Cancellarii et 
Procuratorum Universitatis. 1257 /did. 30 Faciant Pro- 
Curatores congregationem fieri, qua: ultra triduum non 
differatur, 1314-13 Rolés of Parit. 1. 327/1 Quotiens..per 
Cancellarium & Procuratores Universitatis fuerint pre- 
muniti. 1407 in Alun. Acad. Oxon. (Rolls) 237 Magister 
Ricardus Flemmyng, Canonicus ecclesia: cathedralis Ebora- 
censis, et Procurator borealis Universitatis Oxonize. 1411-12 
Rolls of Partt. 11, 651/2 Visitatio Cancellarii ac Pro- 
curatorum dicte Universitatis. necnon omnium Dectorum, 
Magistrorum, regentium et non regentium, ac Scolarium 
ejusdem Universitatis.] 

1536 Ken:. Sedition 16 In Oxford. .the nameof the northern, 
and southerne proctour, hath been the cause, that many 
men haue ben slayne. 1936 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. 
Oxford (188) 136 Y® Proctor did thrust his poleaxe at 
him. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-dh, 7 M. Alin, then and now 
senior proctor. 1574 M. Sroxys in Peacock Stat. Cambr, 
(1841) App. A, p. ix, Then shall the Proctours apoynt them 
[Determiners] their Senioritie. 21613 Overaury Charact., 
Meere Scholer Wks, (1856) 88 University jests are his uni- 
versall discourse, and his newes the dereinar of the 
rector, 1663 Wooo Lie 24 Sept. (O.H.S.) I. 495, 16 

asters in proctors’ gownes, 1797 Camdbr. Univ. Cal, 140 
Proctors are two officers chosen annually from the regent 
masters of arts on the zoth of October: they are called 
pegiors, trom their managing (frocurandis) the affairs and 

usiness of the university, and also rectors from their super- 
intending or governing (regendis) theschools. 1828 Guxninc 
Ceremonies Poe 3 Cycle for the nomination of proctors. 
1841 Peacock Stat. Camby. 24 The two proctors,..after the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor were the most important 
administrative officers in the university. hey were chosen 
annually by the regents, 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol, 113 
We, unworthier told Of college ; he had climbed across the 
spikes..And he had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs. /did, 141 

retty were the slab Hf our old halls could change their 
sex, and flaunt With prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans, And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 1863 
‘Ouiwa’ Held in Bondage (1870) 39, 1 had been shown up 
before the proctor on no less than six separate occasions. 
1899 Oxf Univ. Cal. p. xxiii, Cycle for the nomination of 
proctors,. .1899. Trinity, Jesus. 1 Merton, Lincoln [ete.]. 

Fig. a 1667 Cowrey Etegy ¥. Littleton 37 He.. might find 
A little Academy in his mind; Where.. Reason, and Holy 
Fear the Proctors were, To apprehend those words, those 
Thoughts that err. 

4. Law. One whose profession is to manage the 
causes of others in a court administering civil or 
canon law; corresponding to an attorney or solicitor 
in courts of equity and common law. (Now in 
England retained only in courts of ecclesiastical 
and Oxford university jurisdiction.) 

King’s (Queen's) Proctor, an official of the Prohate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, who 
has the right to intervene in meters divorce, and nullity 
cases, when collusion between the parties or suppression of 
material facts is alleged. (The title is a survival from the 
time when these cases belonged to the ecclesiastical courts.) 

1432-50 tr. /Vigden (Rolls) III. 201 Promisenge to hyma 
grete summe of moneye in that day he eeiside Ve a proctor 
a fore aiuge and haue iL victory in hiscauses. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. iii. 83 Prokturys and brokarys of both lawys.. 
are to many. 1546 Lanciey Pol. Verge. De Invent. Vil. ii. 
145 Pius the II. .instituted the new College of Solicitors & 
Proctors by whose Counsaill and aduiseall bullesand grauntes 
wer made, 1603 Const. § Canons Eeel. § 133 The loud and 
confused cries aod clamours of proctors in the courts of the 
archbishop are..troublesome and offensive to the judges and 
advocates, 1605-6 Act sae iG ‘i §6 No Recusant con- 
vict shall..practise the Common Lawe..as a Councellor 
Clerke, Attourney, or Sollicitor..nor shall practise the Civill 
Lawe as Advocate or Proctor. 1693 Concreve Doudle 
Dealer w. x, I've a cousin who is a proctor in the Commons. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, ‘What is a proctor, Steer. 
forth?’ said I. ‘Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney... 
He is, to some faded courts held in Doctors’ Commons... what 
solicitors are to the courts of law and equity’, 1860 Act 23 
% 24 Vict.c. 144 § 5 In every case of a petition for a dis- 
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solution of marriage it shall be lawful for the Court..to 
direct all necessary papers in the matter to be sent to Her 
Majesty’s Proctor, who shall..instruct counsel to argue 
before the Court any question in relation to such matter. 
1899 Oxf. Univ. Cal. 21 Proctors in the Vice-Chancellor's 
Court. William Henry Walsh [etc.], Solicitors. 1908 
Whitaker's Ada. 181/2 Treasury... Department of Solicitor 
to the Treasury, Director of Public Prosecutions and King's 
Proctor. " 
+5. An advocate, patron, defender, guardian: 


= ProcuraTor 5. Oés. 

a 1413 in Hall Chron., Hen, 1V (1548) 21 Ilenry Percy our 
eldest sonne..and Thomas Percy erle of Worcester beyng 
proctours and protectours of the comon wealth. c1qg20Ctrev. 
Vilod. 591-2 Swythelyne, pat was bysshop po, Was made 
cheffe procutour of pat place ; And so he was procutour and 
gret beleer perto, Forafulle holy mone forsothe he was. ¢ 1450 
tr. De linitatione wt. t. 40 He shal be pi prouisour, by trae 
Prectiour in all binges. 1548 Gesr /’x. JJasse in H. G. 

ugdale Life (1840) App.t..74 Whether ie bee an hartic 
hearer or proctour of the sayd masse. 1553 Brcon Nelignes 
of Rome (1563) 85 The firste promoters & chiefe proctors to 
haue Images in churches. 1594 Sovtuwni. 3/4. Mage. 
Fun. Teares (1823) 171 Thy teares were the procters for thy 
brother's life. 1608 Torski. Serpents 252 Imputing that 
to the Patron and Proctor some-times of Musick, which 
ought rather to be attributed to Musicke it selfe. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxvii. (1663) 106 This hard pro- 
ceeding much astonished these two Proctors for the poor. 


6. A deputy elected to represent the chapter of 


a cathedral or collegiate church, or the clergy of a 
diocese or archdeaconry ( proctor of the clergy), in the 
Lower House of Convocation of either province. 

1586 J. Hooker J/ist. Jref. in FFolinshed VV. 122/1 The 
hishop ought. .to sutminon and warne all deanes and arch. 
deacons within his diocesse to appcere in proper person at 
the parlement, vnlesse they haue some sufficient and reason- 
able canse of absence, in which case he may appeere by his 
proctor, hauing a warrant or proxie for the same. 1607 
Cowntt faterpr., Procters of the clergie.., are those which 
are chosen and appointed to appeare for cathedrall, or other 
Collegiat churches, as also for the common clergie of enery 
Dioces, at the Parlament, whose choice is in this sort [etc.]. 
1823 Lincarn J/ist. Eng. V1. 421 To elude the opposition of 
the clergy, their proctors, who had hitherto voted inthe Irish 
parliaments, were hy a declaratory act pronounced to be 
nothing more than assistants, whose advice might be 
received, but whose assent was not required. 1875 STUBBS 
Const. Hist. 11. xiv. 129 The archbishops and bishops are 
to bring [to Batiamenty one proctor for the clergy of each 
cathedral, and two for the clergy of each diocese. 1878 
Jéid, WW. xx. 447 On the occasions on which the clerical 

roctors are known to have attended, their action is insigni- 
icant, and those occasions are very few. 1888 Ln. Cor. 
RIOGE in Law Rep. 20 Q. B. D. 744 Inthe Northern Con- 
vocation the parochial clergy are and have been for centu- 
ries represented by two proctors from each archdeaconry 
within the province of York. 

+'7. One who collected alms on behalf of lepers 
or others who were debarred from hegging for 
themselves; es. one having a patent or licence to 
collect alms for the occupants of a ‘ spital-house’. 
(Ileld in evil repute from the abuse of the system.) 

1529 More Sufi. Soudys Wks. 292/1 And they be also our 
proctoures & begge in our name, and in our name receiue 
your money. 1538 Firznera. Yust. Peas 102 b, Al proctours 
and pardoners goinge about without sufficient auctorite.. 
shalbe punyshed hy whyppynge. 1561 AwpeLay /rat, 
WVaeab, (1869) 14 Proctour is he, that will tary long, and 
bring a lye, when his Maister sendeth him on his errand. 
1567 HarMaNn Caveat (1869) 46 Proctors and Factores all of 
Spyttell houses. 1577 Haretson England u, x. (1877) 1.220 
Among roges and idle persons..we find to be comprised 
all proctors that go vp and downe with counterfeit licences, 
1608 Dekker 2nd Pt. Lion. livhore Wks. 1873 11. 149 V’are 
tse get a clap-dish, and say y’are Proctor to some euittle: 

Ouse, 

Hence Proctorage, management hy a proctor; 
Pro‘ctoral, Proctorly adjs. = PROCTORIAL ; 
Pro‘ctorling, a petty or stibordinate proctor. 

3641 Mitton Aeform, u. Wks. 1851 1]. 65 As for the 
fogging *proctorage of money, with such an eye asstrooke.. 
Simon Magus with a curse, so does she looke. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letfer-5&. (Camden) 47 Saiing in his Proctors vois 
that I shuld read no lecture there; as he bi his *Proctoral 
autoriti had _suspendid me before. 1738 Gray Let. fo R. 
iWVest in W. Mason Alen, (1807) 1. 171 The University has 
--created half a doren_new little *procterlings to see its 
orders executed. 1601 Deacon & Waker Spirits §& Divels 
64 Howsoener your selfe may haply stand in some neede of 
a *proctorly bribe: my cause, it standes in no neede of 
bribe-pursing. 

Proctor, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, intr. To officiate as a university proctor. 

1676 Marveus Afr, Smirke 37 Ufa man went out by night 

ranelling, or Bat-fowling, or Proctoring, he might catch 
these Exposers hy Dorens. 

2. air, (See quots., and cf. prec. 7.) 

©1730 Dorsets, Voc. (MS. in N. § Q. 6th Ser. VITI. 45/1), 
To proctor, to scold or lord it. a18ag Foray Vou E. 
Anglia, Proctor, to hector, swagger, hully...The Proctors 
connected with this verb were. sturdy beggars, 

? Warburton in his ed. of Shakspere, 1747, substituted 
‘procter ' for ‘project’ in Ant. § Cl. v. ii. 121, remarking 
‘ Project signifies to invent a cause, not to giead it: which 
is the sense here required, It is plain then we should read, 
“I cannot procter [ete.].” The technical term, to plead hy 
an advocate, But no example of proctor in this sense has 
been found, while Jraject is abundantly supported: sec 
PROJECT @% 3. = 

Proctorial (prektdoriil), @. [f. Procror sd. 
+-IAL; cf. procuratorial.) Of or pertaining to 
a proctor (a, at the universities, b. in the eccle- 
siastical courts). 

Proctorial cyele, the order in which the various colleges 


PROCURABLE. 


elect proctors 5 proctortt/ veto, the power of the two proctors 
conjointly to veto any decree of Convocation at Oxford; 
proctorial year, the annual period for which the university 
proctors are elected. 

a. 1864 Trevetyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 58 The condi- 
tion of Oxford or Cambridge on the night of a grand Proctorial 
vaid! 1881 Nature XX111.377/2 He..shall have proctorial 
authority over memhers of ae University. 1882 SYandard 
13 Apr. 3/8 The outgoing Senior Proctor. .summarised the 
events of the past proctorial year. @ 1893 W. 1. Courtney 
in Fowetf’s Life (1897) 11, viii. 232 The traditional police- 
mian..was represented hy the Senior Proctorial bull-dog. 

b. 1883 Law Sines 13 Oct. 398/2 The two items are 
inserted in the proctorial charges as ‘ Probate under seal and 
court fee’. 

So + Proctorical (-p'rikil) @., in same sense. 

171g Paears in Lie (1748) 231 Every Tutor, for the better 
discharging of his duty, shall have Proctorical authority 
over his Pupils. 

Proctorize (pry‘ktaraiz), 7. [fas prec. + -14E.] 
érans. Of a university proctor: To exercise the 
proctorial authority on (an undergraduate, cte.>; 
to arrest, summon, and reprimand, fine, or punish 
(an offender’, [fence frausf. 

1833 Cuvecn Let. 2 June, I have only been proctorised 
once, for not having my gown on. 1861 Hecurs Zou 
Brown at Oxf. xii, One don't like to go in while there's 
any chance of areal row..and so sets proctorized in one’s 
old age for one's patriotism, «1884 M. Partison in J/enr. 
(1825) 18 He took him to task for the colour of his great- 
coat—proctorised him, my father said. 

b. fr, To officiate as proctor, 7are. 

1882 ' F. Axsigy J ice Versa v, Somehow he never would 
proctorixe any more—it spoilt his nerve. 

licence Proctoriza‘tion, the act of proctorizing 
or fact of being proctorized. 

1883 in Whibley /7 Cap § Gown (1890) 136 Did yon break 
the lamps, and hope to escape... Proctorization? 1905 
Athenrum 17 June 74142 The proctorization of Jacobson 
the well-beloved. 

Proctorrhagia to Proctuchous: scePrRocto-, 

Proctorship (prv‘ktayfip). [f. Procror sd, + 
-sIIP.] ‘lhe olfice, position, or function of a 
proctor, in various senses of the word. 

1535 (13 Oct.) in Weaver Med/s I/tdds (1890) 178 To Thos 
[my son] I leve my parte in the hargyn for the proctor- 
sheype of the Auterlaege (i.e. altarage] of Upton. 1890 
Swinnurne Vestanzents 256 If the names be artificial, not 
naturall, as to vse proctorship, for curatorship. a 1656 
Ussuer Ax, vi. (1658) 620 He..was forced..to undertake 
there the Proctorship and Stewardship for the King. 1706 
Hearxe Coédlect. 21 Apr. (O. H.S.) 1. 230 {Hel was a little 
after his Proctership preferr'd. 1762 [see Procuracy 1). 
1886 Pop. Sci. Monthiy XXVI111. 615 ‘Vhe proctorehip for 
science, justly assumed for matters within his province as 
a_student, is rather hastily extended to matters which he 
himself declares to he beyond it. 


Pro‘ctress. rare—'. 


[f. as prec. + -Ess1}.] 


A female proctor, 


1628 Witner Brit. Rementd. 1. 1025 (Justice speaking to 
Mercy] Thou hast Proctresse bin For Ieroboam..’That hand 
recuring which he did extend, The Messenger of God, to 
apprehend. 

+ Procu‘leate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. procule- 
are (f, pro, Pro-1 1b + caledre to tread) + -aTe3.] 
trans, To tread or trample down ; fig. to despise, 
spum. Hence t+ Proculea'tion, Oés. [ad. L. pri- 


culcation-em), a treading or trampling. 

1623 Cockrram, Procudcate, to trend vnder foot. 1641 J. 
Jacnson Tree Evang. T. it. 195 Wee should have pro- 
culeated and trampled under foote most faire hopes of 
immortality unto glory. 1656 Biounr Glussogr.. Proculca. 
tion, a treading or trampling under foot. 1668 H. More 
Div. Dial. we xxv. 121 The Preculcation of the outward 
Court by the Gentiles for 1 months. 

+ Pro-culstant. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. L. procul 
afar + stant-em, pr. pple. of stare to stand, as a pun 


on Protestant.) 

1589 Protestatyon. Martin Alarprelat 27 Both [Dr. 
Andrew Perne and Dean Bridges] old standards, both pro- 
culstants, both catereaps, both priests (etc. ]. 

Proeu:mb, wv. wonce-wd. [ad. L. procumb-cre: 
see next.] zx¢r. To prostrate oneself. 

a 1784 Afock Ode in Boswell ohsson (1816) 1V. 428 Opin’st 
thou this gigantic frame, Procumbing at thy shrine; Shall 
- be thine? ¥ 

Procumbent (prekymbént), a. [ad. L. pro- 
cumbent-ent, pr. pple. of procemb-ére to fall forwards, 
bend down, f. ro, Pro-! 1b + *ctemd-dre to lay one- 
self: see CuMBENT.] 

1. Lying on the face, prone ; prostrate. 

azar Batney, Procumébent, lying along. 19755 Jonnson, 
Procumébent, lying down, prone. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. 1x. 
580 Procumbent, cach obey'd, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IL 449 It (bleeding] will cease upon bending the head 
forward, or lying procumbent, 1 oweR & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. 486 Medullary rays with procumbent cells 
are. .easy to distinguish from parenchyma of the bundles. 

2. Zot. Of a plant or stem: Lying flat on the 
ground without throwing out roots; growing along 
the ground; having a prostrate or trailing stem. 

1668 Witkins Real Char, 1. iv. § 4. 82 Week procumbent 
stalks, full of joynts. 1756 PAil. Trans. XLIX, 835 The 
common Tormentil is..very frequently found ea 
cumbent state. 1851 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 195 Lycopodium 
selaginoides .. has a slender, procumbent, often branched 
stem. 

Procurable (prokiiie'rih’l), a. . [f Procurz v. 
+-ABLE.] That can he procured or obtained. 

1611 Cotcr., Recouvrable. .alsogettahle, procurable. a 1664 
Barrow in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Afen (1841) 11. 33 Histreatise.. 


PROCURACY. 


..L..would gladly see and have it to myself, if procurable. 
1954 Lewis in PAil. frans. XLVIUIL. 645 It is not to be 
bronght into fusion by the greatest degree of fire procurable 
in the ordinary furnaces. 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sun- 
beam xv. (1878) 265 No wine or spirits being procurahle on 
the premises. ; 

+ Pro‘curacy. Oés. Also 3-6 -acie, 3-4 -asie, 
5 -acye, -ase, -esy, (3 procracie, 6 Sc, procry) : 
see also Proxy. [ad. med.L. prociiradiza (1245 in 
Du Cange), for cl. L, praciratio Procuration. 
So obs. It. procurazia, procuratia ‘a proctorship, 
also a procuration ’ (Florio).] 


1. The office or action of a procnrator; manage- | 


ment or action for another, Leélers of f.:= 2. 


[1315 Rolls of Parlt, 1. 357/2 En les Letres de Procuracie | 


q'il porterent ovesge eux souz le Seal le dit Count.] _ ¢ 1380 
Wryeur Sed, Wks. UL. 155 Such procnracie is synful and 
yvele takun, 1482 in Rymer foedera (1711) XUL. 1735/1 
Ladies of Commission and Procuracye under the Grete 
Seale. 1565 Satir, Poems Reform. i.134, | sawe.. howe the 
faythfull was enforst with procry to procede. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc, Fun. Mou. 670 Letters of procuracie signed, and 
sealed by the King his master to redemand divers great 
suimes of money, x762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. IV. 530 
‘The procuracy or proctorship of Lorsch, 

b. A deputy, proxy, legate. rare! 

1460 Carcaave Chron. (Rolls) 30x Whan this procuracie was 
come to the Kyng, these articu es were offered of the lordis, 
2. A document empowering a person to act as 
the representative of another; a proxy, a letter of 


attormey. 

1425 Paston Leil. 1. 20, [ have, by advys of counseill, in 
makyng a procuracie ad agendum, defendendum, provo- 
candum, et appellandum to yow..; the whiche procuracie 
«.T shal sende to yowr persone. a31sq8 Haut Chron, 
flen. Vilf 211b, He sayd he would sende thither a suffi- 
cient procuracie and_conuenient proctors, & desired to see 
the Orators commission. 1607 Cowrit /nterpr. s.v. Pro- 
curator, Procuracy is vsed for the specinlitie, whereby he is 
authorized. [184g Lo. Camppet. Chancellors (1857) 1. xii. 
180, I, William russel, procurator of the prelates, earls, 
and barons, and other people in my procuracy named, 
having, &c.) oe 

3. Lccl, The provision of entertainment for the 
bishop or visitor by the parson or religious honse 
visited ; hence, a sum paid in commutation of this; 
= ProcuraTIon 3, Proxy 5. (= Anglo-L, jpro- 
curatia, Matt. Paris, med.L. Arocuratio.) 

e290 St. Edmund Conf. 333 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 440 Pro- 
cracies [Afard. AIS. 2297 procuracies] huy genen him also... 
Of persones to nime largeliche. ¢138 Wycetur JVés, (1880) 


249 Whanne hischopis & here officeris comen & feynen to | 


visite,..wrecchid curatis ben nedid to festen hem ene & 
ene procuracie & synage. ¢1440 Yacob's Well 129 Pre- 


atys of holy cherch,.,puttya here sugettys to outrageous | 


cost,..in vysityng, & in raisynge of procuracyes vnleffully. 
¢ 1450 Godstow Keg. 87 They shold paye..to the Archidekon 
of Bokyngham, procuracy. i 

4. The office or official residence of a Venetian 
procurator (= It. procuratia), 

16gr tr. Entilianne’s Frauds Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 253 He 
«went up to the Procuracies of S. Mark. (1715 dees 
Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1. Pref. 6 In Venice,.the new 
Palace of Procuracy.] 

Procural (prokitieril), [f. Procure v, +-aL.] 
The action or process of procuring; obtaining. 

1851 Owen in Athenzunt 27 July 118/1 Alexander the 
Great devoted large sums ay moncy to the procural of 
objects of Natural History. 1883 Gd. Words 186 Their 
chief object is the procural of food. 

Procurance (prokiiierans).  [f. PRoouRE v. + 
-ANCE.] The action of procuring; the actlon by 
which something is attained or brought about; 
agency. So also +Procu'rancy Obs. rare—', 
agency, advocacy. 

1ss3 Low. VI Lel. BS. Ridley 9 June in Strype Eccé, 
Afemt. (1721) UL. xxii. 421 We will and command you, that 
neither you nor any for you, or by your procurancie..shalt 
admit him, 1559 Alirr. Afag. (1563) Gvij, He thought it 
best hy polytyke procurance, ‘I'o prive the kyng and so 
restore hys frend, 1844 G.S. Faaen Light Dissert. (1845) 
IL. 101 A knowledge of the Hebrew Law was bronght into 
China during the Seventy Years Captivity, either by the 
procurance of Laou-sze himself, or in consequence of the 
emigration of this very Colony. 1887 J. C. Roainson Lev. 
Sir J. Donnelty 7 Apr. (Daily News (1899) 26 Oct. 3/2), 
Acquisitions.., which hy procnrance have... enriched the 
South Kensington Museum. 

t+ Pro‘curate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. praciiral-, 
ppl. stem of prdcitrare: see Procure v, and -aTES.] 
trans. To do (something) as agent for another; to 
do, perform, etc., by or through an agent. Hence 
t Pro-curated Afi. a., + Pro‘curating véi, sb. 

x659 H.L’Esrrance Alliance Div. Off. 262 The principles 
of Christianity..reqnire from them, no procurated, but a 
personal, and actnal faith, repentance, obedience. x7ox 
Bevertey Apoc. Quest. 26 There is Another Beast, spoken 
of, that was Zealously Concern'd in Procurating all for the 
Papal Beast, oy 

rocuration (prpkiiir-fon). [ME. procura- 
cio(a)a, a, Fy procuration (13th c. in Litiré, also 
OF. -céoz), ad. L. préciration-em, a. of action f. 
prociivare to PROOURE ; see -ATION.] 

+1. The action of taking care of, looking after, or 
managing ; management, superintendence, admini- 
stration, agency; attention, care. Ods. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husd, xu. 193 Ek plauntis han this pro- 
cura —_n Vnto their gret multiplicacioun, 1460 CapGRAVE 
Chros. (Rolls) 199 Be procuracion of the qween, Roger 
Mortimere was mad erl of Kent. 1483 Caxton Godd, Leg, 


1416 


| 287/2 Theophyle was receyued into the grace of the Bissho 

by the procnracion of the denyll, argg2 Leann /¢in. TL, 
114 ‘The 2 ‘Towers in the Haven Mouth were hegon in King 
Edwarde the 4 ‘l'yme...Kyng Henry the vij aaa them at 
the Procuration of Fox Bisshop of Winchester. 1609 SKENE 
ae Majy., Stat. Dav. 11 39 All they quha are destitute, .. 
salbe vnder the Kings procuration, and protection within 
his Realme. a@1677_ Hare once Atticus 24 He 
avoided the procuration of the Commonwealth, not for 
| sloth, but in judgment. 


+b. Management for another; stewardship; 
procuratorship. Ods. 


31484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 3h, To thende that my lord 
depose me not of my procuracion. 1596 DaLavMpte tr. 
Lestie's Hist. Scot. ww. (S. 1S.) 207 Maximian. .eftirward 
committing the procuratione of Britannie til Dionethie, 
passid in ffrance, 1689 tr. Buchanan's De gure Regni 
apud Scotos 35 [They] think that a Kingdom Is not a pro- 
euration concredited to them by God, but rather a prey put 
into their hands. 

2, The appointment of a procurator or attorney ; 
the authority or power thus delegated; also, the 
authorized action of one’s agent; the function of 
an attorney or representative. Letiers of procura- 
tion=b. By procuration, by attorney or proxy. 

(The person so appointed signs 4.4, or per proc, = per 

Procurationent; sce Pen 1. 7.) 
{1489 Caxton Faytes of A, ww. ii. 232 Yfa man gyueth a 
procuracyon to another for to doo and execute certeyn 
thinges of his owne it is not therfore to be wndrestande that 
he gyueth him a generall procuracyon, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. V1, 221 ‘The mariage was foorthwith made, and 
solempnized by procuration from the king of England. 1574 
Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. V1. 404 Be thair letters of procura- 
tioun under the seill of the same toun. 1682 Scartetr Ex. 
changes 1553 When any one doth hy the Order, full Power 
and Authority of another, which is called among Merchants 
Procuration. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIIT. 323 
Without a fetter of attorney, or any other act of procura- 
tion. 1844 Lo. Brovcuam Brit, Const. iii, (1862) 43 [He] 
could, if absent himself from just cause, appear hy his pro- 
curation or proxy. 1870 Datly News 14 Dec., They clamour 
for sorties, vow to die for their country, and then wish to do 
it by procuration. 


b. A formal document whereby a person gives 
legal authority to another to act for him; a lelter 


or power of attorney, Now rare. 

1426 W. Paston in P, Leét. 1. 25, I make this day a newe 
apelle and a newe procuracion. ¢1430 /‘ler. Lyf Manhode 
tv, xlvi. (1869) 198 But pat hire procuracioun he seled with 
| denocionn, 1523 Lo. Berners /rotss, 1. xix, 27 There this 
rincesse was maryed, by a sufficient procuration, brought 
ro the kyng of Inglande, 1622 Matynes Ane, Law-Merch, 
' For that purpose he hath a Letter of Atturny, called a 
| Procuration. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xix. 342, | caused 
@ procuration to be drawn, empowering him to be my 
receiver, 1889 W. Locknaat C&. Scot. 113th C. 40 They.. 
sent on their procurations by some ecclesiastic to Rome. 

3. Ecc? The provision of necessary cnlertain- 
ment for the bishop, archdeacon, or other visitor, 
by the incumbent, parish, or religions house visited ; 
subsequently commuted to a payment in money 
{but sce quot. 1895). 
| ¢1q450 Hottana Howlat 220 The Ravyne..Was dene 

rurale,,At vicaris and personnis, For the procuraciounis, 

Cryand full crowss. 1585 in Strype Acecd Alem, (1721) LL. 

App. xlvi, 140 Letted hy the said Bisshope from gathering 

of procurations. 1654 Gatakea Ditc. Apol. 48 The Annual 

payments of ‘enths and Subsidies to the King, the Pro- 
curations to the Bishop and Arch-deacon, the Assessments 
for the poor, 1661 J. Steriens (¢##/e) Historical Discourse 

» on Procurations, 1726 Ayurrre Parergon 429 Procurations 
+eare certain Sums of Money which Parish-Priests pay 
yearly to the Bisiicp or Archdeacon ratrone Visitationts. 

| 1864 C. B. Rep. (N.S.) XI. 416 At the.. visitation. the 
churchwardens..attend the registrar..[and] pay the ‘ pro- 
curations and synodals’ claimed as due from the clergy to 
the archdeacon, 1895 Puitiimore Lecl, Law (ed. 2)1v, xi. 
§ 2. 1051 It seems..that where the estates of hishops have 

| ¥ested in the ecclesiastical commissioners under 23 and 24 
Vict. c. 124, these procurations have become payable to 
the commissioners, who have, however, abandoned their 
collection. 

4. The action of procuring, obtaining, or getting; 
procurement. 

1533-4 4c? 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 2 Somes of money., 
payd at the seid See of Rome for procuracion or expedicion 
of any suche bulles breves or palles, ¢15sg HanpsFiecp 

| Divorce Hen. ViTI (Camden) 153 He wickedly did let the 
| procuration of children. 1651 \atron Lik Wotton in 
Relig. civ, His procuration of Priviledges and courtesies 
with the German Princes, and the Republick of Venice for 
the English Merchants. 1695 Wooowaro Vat, Hist, Earth 
(1723) 25 Procuration of..Shells from several Parts of this 
Island. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 594 Such irrational.. 
beings..regard the difficulty of procuration as one of the 
most estimable qualities, 188a Standard 26 Dec. 3/2 Those 

{coals} used in the procuration of steam power. 
| b. sec. The obtaining or negotiating of a loan 

for a client; also, the fee for this. 

1678 R. L’Estrance Senxeca's Mor. (1702) 183 As to Judg- 
ments and Statutes, Procuration, and Continuance-Mony, 
these are only,.the Dreams of Avarice. 1679 Prance True 
Narr. Pop. Plot 32 He would not let 40 or 502, ont for six 
Months, but he would have 4os. for Procuration,..and ae 
the full Legal Interest torunon. 1881 Times 18 May 6/5 The 
action..was one hrought by the plaintiffs to recover cme 
their commission of 1 per cent for the procuration of a loan 
Of £12,000, 

_¢. The action of a procurer or procuress; 
pimping. 

| _ 1696 Priturps (ed. 5) s.v., Procuration is also taken in an 
» Ill sence, for the Act of a Baud or Pander. 1892 [sce 5]. 


PROCURATOR. 


5. attrib. Procuration fee, money : see quots. 

3706 Puitutps, Procuralion, or Procuration-Money, a 
Duty which Parish-Priests pa yearly to the Bishop or 
Arch-Deacon, upon account of Visitation. 1769 BracksTONE 
Com. IV. xii, 157 1f any scrivener or broker takes more 
than five shillings pe» cen. procuration-money, or more than 
twelve-pence for making a bond, he shall forfeit 2cé. with 
costs, 1848 Wiarton Law Lex. Procuration fee, a sum 
of money taken by scriveners on effecting loans of money, 
1884 Law Rep. 25 Ch, Div. 280 He agreed to find the mone 
for a lump sum_as a procuration fee. 1891 Pad/ ‘Mall C. 
ad Oct. 6/3 The Chertsey procuration case... A servant... was 
charged with procuring her daughter.., aged fifteen years. 


Hence Procura‘tional ¢., of or pertaining to 


procuration : see sense 2 above. 

¢xjoz Case of Pramunientes Considered 14 Now, when 
there is no such Return made, and..seldom distinct Pro. 
curational Letters upon the Choice to Parliament. : 

Procurative (prokiiie-ritiv), 2. [f. PRocurr v. 
+ -aTIVE.) Having the quality of procuring; 
tending to procure or obtain, 

3633 T. Apaus E.xf, 2 Peter ii, 10 There is a procurative 
uncleanness; that.. helps forward the damnation of men. 
3657 ‘Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 554 Cassia..is thought pro- 
curative of flatulency. 1816-30 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Mlax- 
imized, Extract Const. Code (1830) 52 Those..by whom.. 
are exercised the several functions, procurative, custoditive, 
applicative, reparative, and eliminative. 


Procurator (prekitirettox), Also 3-7 -our 
(5-6 -oure, 6 Sc.-ure, 5 prokeratour): see also 
Proctor sb, A, [a. OF. procuratour (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. -exv), or ad. L. proctirator- 
em manager, agent, deputy, collector in a province, 
attorney, agent-n. f. proctirave to PROcURE.] 

1. Rom, Hist, An officer who collected the taxes, 
paid the troops, and attended to the interesls of the 
imperial treasury, in an imperial province; some- 
times he had the administration of part of a province, 
asin the case of the Procurator of Judzea, which 


was part of the province of Syria, 

@3300 Cursor Af, 16023 All pai gadird o be tun,,.And 
sent to pilate pair procuratur(Gét/, procketur], And did him 
pider hring, ¢1425 Wvynroun Orig. Cron. vy. xiii. 4 19 
Hade he callyt Lueyus procuratoure, Qwhar pat he callit 
hym emperonre. 1581 Savite Tacitus, Agricola (1622) 190 
Whereas in former times they had onely one king, now 
were there two thrust vpon them, the Lieutenant te sucke 
their bloud, the Procuratour their substance. 1593 G. 
Haavey Pierce's Super. 81 As Paul demeaned himselfe.. 
before the twoo Romane Procuratours of that Prouince, 
Felix, and Festus, 1737 Witistou Yosephus, Antig. xiv. 
viii. 441 [Caesar] made him (Antipater] procnrator of Judea, 
18 & Geikig Christ Ix. (1879) 735 Herod's palace had been 
taken..as the residence of the procurators, 


2. One who manages the affairs of another; one 
who is duly authorized to act in behalf of another 
in any business; an agent, an attorney. ta, (In 
earliest use) The official agent of a church or 
religious house. Obs. +b. The steward or manager 
of a household, estate, or the like; an overseer, a 
bailiff. Os. c¢. The agent, deputy, proxy, or 
representative of a non-ecclesiastical person or 
body; one who has a power of attorney for 
another, to sign for him fer procerationem (see 
PROCURATION 2). Procuvator general, an agent- 
general. + Procuraior of parliament, an early name 


of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

& ¢r290 St. Brandan 356 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 229 pis 
procuratonur heom cam ag3ein and welcomede heom a-non, 
And custe seint brendanes fet and be Monekes echon. 
(1306 Rolls of Parlt, |. 220/1 Mestre William Testa, & les 
autres clercs & procuratours l'apostoill. 13: ibid. UU. 
9/2 Qe nul Provisour alien, ne Procuratour de par enx 
-enentre la Terre.) ¢1400 Plowman's T. 733 (Secular 
canons] have a gedering procuratour That can the pore 
people enplede, And robben hem as a ravinour, ¢1480 
Ta tets Regr. 492 Hit shold be wele lawfull to the forsaid 
abbesse and Couent and to ther successours or to ther pro- 
curatour to distreyne. 1645 Evetyn Déary 26 Mar., The 
Procurator of the Carmelites preaching on our Savior's 
feeding the multitude. a E 

b. 01375 Se. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 241 He made hyme 
(Judas] Gb procuratore, Po he wyste he suld be traytore. 
1377 Lanai. P. Pd. B. xtx. 253, 1 make pieres be plowman 
my procuratour & my reve. 1382 Wycur Afatt. xx. 8 
Whenua euenynge was maad, the lord of the vyne 3erd seith 
to his procuratour, Clepe the workmen, and 3elde to hem 
her hijre. rqgx Carcrave Life St. Gilbert (E.E.T.S,) ot 
Nowt as a gonernour of his owne, but as a procuratour and 
a sernaunt of ober mennes ricchesse, xg5§ Eoen Decades 72 
Alphonsus Nunnez..who also was lyke to haue hyn chosen 
procuratoure of this vyage. 

@. 1399 Rolls of Parlt. 111. 424/1 The States..made thes 
same Persones that ben comen here to 3owe nowe her Pro- 
curatours, and gafen hem full anctorite. 1494 Faavan 
Chron. vit. 431, 1 Wyllyam Trussel, in the name of all men 
of this lande of Englande, & procuratour of this parlyament, 
resygne to y* Edwarde y* homage that was made to y*some 
tyme. a@xgq8 Hatt Chron., Hen. V148 The Marques of 
Suffolke, as procurator to Kune Henry, espoused the said 
Ladie, in the churche of sainct Martyns, 1561 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1, 179 At the instance of ee Baptista de 
Sambitore, procuratour generall for the panische natioun, 
160a FureecKe ist P?, Parall. 30 Actions doe not passe, 
but the granntor if he will hane the grauntees to take any 
benefit by the graunt, must make the granntees or ope of 
them his procurators to sue in his name, and to recouer to 
their owne vse. 1682 Scartetr Exchanges 156 A prudent 
Merchant... will advise ail his Correspondents (on whom his 
Procurator shall have occasion to draw, &c.)..that he hath 
granted to such and such a one such n full Power to draw 
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in his Name Bills of Exchange. 1777 Roseatson //ist. 
Amer. 11, vi. 236 They elected him procnrator general of 
the Spanish nationin Pern. 1874 Stupps Const. /#ist. 1. xiii. 
634 The early representative members .. were frequently 

--invested with the character of procurators or proxies. 

3. In the medizval universities, one of two or 
more representative officers, of whom one was 
elected by each of the ‘nations’ into which the 
students and Regent Masters were divided, having 
financial, electoral, and disciplinary functions. 
Hence, at the present day, in some of the Scotiish 
universities, the name of the student representatives, 
elected, one by each ‘nation’ of the whole body 
of students, to preside over the election of a Rector. 
See also Proctor, the modern form of this word 
in the English universities, under which (sense 3) 
its later history is given. 

At Paris and Cambridge, and prob. also originally at 
Oxford, they were called iedifecentiy procurators (proctors) 
and regents. At Paris there were four ‘nations’ and four 
procurators, at the English Universities two, called Pro- 
exrator anstralts and Procurator borealis, the Southern 
and the Northern Procnrator or Proctor. 

(ra19 in Bulaeus “7st. Univ. Paris (1666) 111. 94 Quod 
super hoc a snis Procuratoribus contingeret ordinari, 1237 
Builin Rashdall Univ, Europe (1895) 1. 314 sole (Paris), Ut 
nullus contra universitatem magistrorum vel scholarium seu 
rectorem vel procnratorem corum ad qnemqnam alinm pro 
Universitatis vel facto vel occasione [etc.]. 1244 Sfatiute of 
Faculty of Arts, Paris in Bulaeus 111. 195 Qno vsque pro 

walitate et quantitate delicti vel transgressionis Mandati 

ninersitatis Rectori et Proenratori pro Vniuersitate fnerit 
ad plenum et pro ipsorum voluntate satisfactum. 1453 
in Munin. Univ. Glasg. (Maitland) 1. 6 Rectores.., 
decanos, procuratores nacionum, regentes, magistros ct 
scolares.) 1574 M. Stokys in Peacock Stat. Canidr. (1841) 
App. A. p. x, ‘hen shall folowe. .nexte the Father the two 
Procuratonrs. 1664 in /asti Acad. Aberdeen (1898) IL. 11 
The colledge being fullie conveened and divided in fonr 
nationes ..did.. nominat .. procurators for electing of anc 
Rector. 1831 Sia W. Hamitton Desenss. (1852) 412 In Paris, 
each of the Four Nations elected its own Procurator. 1885 
Pall Malt G, 12 May 2/1 In the universities of the Middle 
Ages the Chancellor had little power; the Rector, elected hy 
Procurators of the Nations, exercised authorityin his own 
right, or more commonly along with the Proenrators, and, 
subsequently, with the Deans of Faculties...In Scotland all 
these elements of medizval organization are still existent 
and active. 1896 Daily News 16 Nov. 7/3 The students at 
Aberdeen do not give a direct vote for the Rectorial eandi- 
dates, They vote fora student who represents them, called 
the Procurator. After the recording of the votes. .the ‘ Pro- 
curators’ meet in nnother room, and the successful candi- 
date is he who has a majority of Nations. If the Nations 
are equally divided the winner is he who has the numerical 
majority of votes. i 

4, Law. An agent in a court of law: =Proc- 
ToR 4; used in countries retaining the Roman 
Civil Law (ef. also PRocurgur), and in England 
in the ecclesiastical courts; sfec. in Scotland, a 
law-agent practising before the inferior courts, an 
attorney. (Now rare.) 

1386 Cuaucea /rfar's T. 298 (Harl. 7334) May. 1 nat 
aske a lybel sir Sompnonur, And answer ber by my pro- 
euratour To suche ping as men wol oppose me? 124586 Sir 
G. Have Law Arnis (S.T.S.) 109 My procnratour, that f 
inak on myn awin cost to defend me. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 647 There is one procurator 
for the king, and two advocats, to looke to the kings pre- 
rogatives. 1587 Sc. dels Yas, VI (1814) 111. 460/2 All and 
quhatsnmenir lieges of pis realme accuisit of tressonn .. 
salhaif pair aduocattis and procnratoris to vse all be lauchfull 
defenses, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3818/4 Her les has 
been pleased toappoint. .‘Thomas Sinith Esq.; Her Majesties 
Procurator in all Canses, Maritime, Foreign, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil. 1752 Loutntan Form of Process (ed. 2) 95 His 
Majesty's Advocate, or other Advocates, or Procurators for 
the Pannel, were ordained to debate the Relevancy viva voce, 
1766 Entice London IV. 33 The fgroctors, otberwise pro- 
curators, exhibit their proxies for their clients. 1791 BosweLL 
Johnsou 4 June an. 1781, ‘The Society of Procnrators, or 
Attornies, entitled to practise in the inferior courts at Edin- 
burgh..had taken care to have their ancient designation of 
Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a notion, 
as they supposed, that it was more genteel. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist, ae I. 275 That the evil did not arise from 
his good lords and friends the bishops, but from the judges, 
officials, and procurators, who songht. .only their own profit. 

b. Short for PRoCURATOR-FISCAL, 

1899 Daily News 6 May 2/1 Four pleaded guitty of rioting 
only. The plea was accepted by The Procnrator, and the 
Bn ae sentenced to thirty days’ each with the alternative 
ofa £5 fine. 

+5. An advocate, defender, or supporter of the 
eanse of any person, system, tenet, proposal, etc. 

€1380 Wveiir HWés. (1880) 1 39 ee wolen pot paie for pore 
men, not wibstondinge bat bei ben procuratonris of pore 
men. 1484 Caxton Fables of Adfonce iii, He went to a 
philosopbre which was the procuratonr of the ponre peple 
and prayd hym for charyte that he wold gyue to hym good 

counceylle of his grete nede. 1528 LyxpEsav Drea 1049 
Tyll dame Fortune thow nedis no procurature; For scho hes 
lairglie kyithit on the hir cure. 1609 Dantet Civ. Wars iv. 
xxvii, To confirm and seal heir vndertaking, with their 
dearest bloud, As Procurators for the Common-weale, 

+6. One who or that which brings or helps to 
bring something about; =PRocURER 2; in quot. 

$647, a producer, generator. 

1486 Act 3 Hex. Vil,c. 2 Such Mys-doers, takers, and 
procuratours to the same, and receytonrs,..{shall] be. juged 
As principall felons, 1642 W. Biro Afag. Honor 44 Charge 
him with. .fellony, or to be a procnrator thereof, or accessory 

thereunto. 1647 Litty CAr. Asétrol. xliv. 270 (The planet 
Mars] being a very sharpe heater and procurator of blood. 
Vou, VII. 
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+b. The procurer of a loan: ef. ProcuRaTIon 
4b. Obs. rare, 

1677 Yaaranton Eng. fuiprov.8 The Gentleman gets.. 
Friends. .to be hound for his Covenants, whom if they [the 
lenders) accept, then the Procurator aad Continnator have 
their Game to play. 

7. (repr. It. proceratore, t-adore.) In some 
Italian cities, A public administrator or magistrate ; 
also repr. I. frocuveur (sce Procureun). Lro- 
curator of St. Alark, a senator, aficrwards each of 
two senators, of the Venelian Republic, charged 
with high administrative functions. 

€1618 Moavson /é/n. IV. vil. (1903) 115 These Procurators, 
namely the old Dukes chosen for life, and the old Gonernors 
chosen for two yeares, hane care of the Treasure, and other 
publique affayrs, and are of great repntation. 1645 LEveLvn 
Diary June, The Doge's vest is af crimson velvet, the Pro- 
cnrator’s, &c. of damasc. 1656 Blount Géossogr. s. v., In 
the Repnbliqne of Venice the Procurator is the second man 
in dignity. 1727-41 Cuamners Cyc?, Proenrator is alsoa 
kind of magistrate in several cities of Italy, who takes care 
of the public interests. 1794 Burke Pref. do Brissat's 
Addr, Wks. VUI. 304 The treacherous Manuel was pro- 
curator of the Common-hall, 1832 tr. Sfswondi’s tal, ep. 
ix. 20g Two senators, distinguished by the title of pro- 
curators of St. Mark, were charged to attend in the camp. 
1865 Marre Srigand Lift V1. 159 The elaborate requisi- 
tion presented by the royal procurator .. contains some 
passages which are worth preserving. 

b. attril,, as procuralor treasurer, 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4545/1 He was there [at Venice] 
erowned by the Procnrator-Treasnrer. 

Pro-curator (proukiierater. Se. Law. [fh 
Pro-l 4 + Curator 1.) One who performs the 
duties of a curator though not legally appointed 
as snch: see CURATOR T. 

168: Stair /ustit. Law Scot. 1 vie §12 Whosoever... 
medicd with Pupils Means or Minors, as Pro-tntors, or 
Pro-eurators, should he lyable .. as Tutors or Curators, for 
intromission and omission, 1773 Erskixe fast. Law Scot. 
1, vii, § 28 Pro-tutors and pro-curators. By these are under- 
stood persons who act as tutors or curators withont having 
a legal title to the office. 1838 W, Bett Dict. Law Scot. 
798 ‘I'he same principle regulates the claims of a pro-tutor 
or pro-cirator against the minor for reimbursement of 
money expended for the minor. 

Pro‘curator-fi'scal. In Scotland, the public 
prosecutor of a shire or other local district, appointed 
by the sheriff or magistrates. He initiates the 
prosecution of crimes, and takes the precognitions, 
also performing some of the functions of a coroner. 

The term appears to have originally designated the official 
who had to collect and administer the fines, fees, and other 
payments accruing to the criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical 
courts: he was the precurator (in sense 2) who had to do 
with the “sca or revenue matters of the court. (Cf. ProcurEr 

Jiscal 1e.) For history of the office see the Journal sé 
Surisprudence Vol. XX. (1877) pp. 24~, 67-, 140-, etc., Vol. 
XXII. (1878) pp. 24-, 69-. 

1583-4 Decree-arbitrad of Jas. V1 in Fral. Jurispr. XX. 
14x Mr. Johnne Skene, procurator fiscail. 1g84 tn Little- 
john Aberd. Sheriff Court (1904) Introd. 44 Actionn..at the 
instance off onr Souerane Lord and Mr. George Barclay 
his M. Procuratotr Phiscall. 
4 Feb. (Frad. Fur. XXI. 69), Pryces set down to the Pro- 
cnrators- Fiscal, to be taken hereafter for forming of Testa- 
ments. 1678 Str G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. u xii. 
§ 4 (1699) 207 The way of Procedure before the Sheriff, is by 
an Assize, and the Procurator-Fiskal is Pursuer in place of 
bis Majesties Advocat. 1752 J. Loutwian Fornt af Process 
(ed. 2) 254 Application shall be made to the Sheriff by 
Petition, signed by the private Party complaining, or by 
the Procnrator-fiscal, setting forth the Natnre of the 
Crime. 1818 Report of Commissioners in Jral. Furispr. 
XXI. 26 The Procnrator-Fiscal likewise receives a certain 
proportion or share of the fines fevied in the Sheriff's Court 
according to ancient usnage. 1818 Scort Art. Alid/. xvi, 
The city’s procurator-fiscal, upon whom the duties of super- 
intendent of police devolved. 1875 W. MecTuwaaitu Guide 
Wigtownshire 95 On the ground floor is the office of the 
Procurator-Fiscal. B 

Procuratorial (prekitiritdorial), a. [f late 
L. prociiratori-us Procuratory (f. prociratér-em 
PROCURATOR)+-AL, Cf. F. procuratorial.] ’ 

1. Of or pertaining to a procurator or proctor, in 
various senses ; proctorial, i 

1726 AYLIFFE rhe See 254 A Procuratorial Exception is 
Twofold, viz. First, that A, is not a lawful Proctor: and, 
Secondly, That he cannot be a Proctor. 1738 Neau Misé. 
Purit, 1V. 33 ee es with procuratorial letters. 
1874 Queen's Printers’ Bible-Aids 81 A procuratorial coinage 
circulated in Judea from a.o. a 1874 Stuses Const. 
Hist. 1. xiii. 635 The ecclesiastical practice of which such 

rocuratorial represeritation was a familiar . 1899 W. M. 

sav in £xfositor Jan. 46 Pamphylia was a distinct 
procuratorial proviace, . . 

2. Of or pertaining to university proctors. 

1663 Woop Life 22 Sept. (O. H.S.) I. 492 To be pro-proctors 
and exercise proces ee power. 1845 Moztev Laud Ess, 
(1878) I. 198 The procnratorial cycle was his remedy for the 
disorders then attending the public election of the proctors. 
1894 Lipo, etc. Pusey 1. xvi, 378 Keble..dryly observed 
on hearing the procuratorial veto, that ‘others too might 
play atthat game’. = ; 

Procuratorship (prpkiireitaafip).  [f. Pro- 
CURATOR + -SHIP.] ‘The office, funetion, or period 
of office of a procurator. 


1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1663) 13 The fourth [year] . 


of the Procuratorship of Pontins Pilate. 176atr. Busching’s 
Syst. Geog. V. 244 The abbey..holds also the procnratorship 
of Altorf as a Mortgage from the Empire, 1836 Penny 
Cycd. V. 235/2 In Nero’stime, and during the procuratorship 
of Catus anus, 
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Procuratory (pre‘kitir’tari), a. and sd, [ad. 
late L. prdriiratori-us belonging to an agent or 
manager; sce PRocuraTor and -ory2; hence 
med.L, proctrdtortim sb., whence B.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a procurator or pro- 
curators, or to procuration, Now rare or Oés. 

1459 Kodis of Parit. V.36:/2 The Procuratorie Hons or 
Priorie of Ware, 1570 Foxe al. § Jf, (ed. 2) 770/1 Apte to 
receane of God thys power procuratorye. tg7z WALSINGIIAM 
in Digges Cowipl, Ambass. (1655) 183 He was no longer a 
Proctor then he kept himself within the limits procuratory 
of the letter procuratory. 

B. sé. +1. = Procvuration 2 (= med.L. fro- 
curatoriunt), Obs. rare". 

¢ 1380 Wveuir Sef IWhs. THT. 440 Worldliche excusacioun 
shat not penne assoyne, ne onswer by procuratorye, ne 
sultilte of werkis. 

2. Civil and Se. Law. Authorization of one 
person to act for another; an instrument or clause 
man instrument giving such power; esp.in Zedfers 
of procuratory. LProcuratory of resicnation, a decd 
granted by a vassal authorizing his proeurator lo 
return his fee to the superior, either to be retained 
by him, or to be given out to a new vassal, ete. 

1540 dee. Ld. ff. Treas, Sc. V\1. 281 For making of ane 
pene to resing the hallierie of ‘Totternes in the 

‘ingis hand. 1665 Keg. f'rity Council Scot. 1, 373 As pro- 
curatour,.be thair lettres of procuratorie..fauchfullie con- 
stitute, 1569 /ééd. U1. 8 (Ile] producit ane procuratorie 
subscrivit be the Quene. @ 1639 Sroitiswoon ffise. Ch. Scot. 
vi. (1677) 444 A nuinber of persons. .presented a Procuratory 
under the Seal of the ‘Town,and the Subscription of the Clerks 
thereof, 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1, Procuratory, is 
the Instrument by which any Person or Community dit 
constitute or delegate their Proctor or Proctors to represent 
them in any Judicial Court or Cause. 1946-7 sitet 20 
Geo. H, c. so § 12 A..conveyance, containing a procuratory 
of resignation in favour of such purehaser or disponee. 1874 
Act 37 § 38 Viet. ¢.94 § 26 lt shall not be necessary to 
insert in any such conveyances a procuratory or clause of 
resignation. 1880 Mutrurap Gains Digest 578 Under the 
system of the éegis acitones procuratory was incompetent 
except pro popula, pro iibertate, or pro titela, 

= PRocuracy 4. 

1840 Staniey in Life § Corr, (1893) 1. viii. 265 The long 
array of the ancient library, proenratory, and Ducal Palace 
{at Venice}. i : : 

Procuratrix (prpkiiire'triks). fa. L. prociira- 
dvix, fem, agent-n. corresponding to fr dc#ralor Pro- 
curaton.] The inmate who atlends to the temporal 
concerns of a nunnery: ef. PRocurAToR 2 a. 

t8gx Utatuoaxe Plea Rights § Lib. Relig. Wom, v1 
The second superioress, the procuratrix, who manages the 
temporalities, 1889 J.G. Acer Eng. in Fr. Rev, 325 The 
procuratrix produced the little paper money she had, 

+ Procuraty. Oés.rare—'. [ad. It. procteratia: 
see Procuracy 4.] The official residence of a pro- 
curator in Venice: see PROCURATOR 7. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant xxvii. 365 The Front cf 
each Procuraty is supported by a large Portico. 

+ Procw're, sd. Obs. rare. Also6 Sc. proeuire. 
[a. OF. procure (13th c. in Godef.) procuration, 
agency, f. procurerto PRocuRE. Somed.L. procira 
(1389 in Du Cange).] = PRocuneMeNT 1. 

1432-g0 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) V. 37 This Comodus. .wassleyne 
..thro the procure and cause of his wife. 1867 Satir. Poems 
Reform. iv. 147 Off Ancus Martius we reid the greit mis- 
chance,..Slaine be Lucinio at Tanaquillis procuire. 

Procure (prokiiier), v. Forms: a. 3-5 pro- 
eure-n (3 -curi), 4- procure (4 -cury, 5 -kure, 
6 Sc. -euir). 8. 4 proere, -core, 4-5 procur, 5 
procour, proker. f[a. F. procurer (13th ec. in 
Littré), ad. L. précirdre to care for, take care 
of, attend to, manage, to act as procurator: see 
Pro-1} and Cure v In ME, nsnally stressed on 
the first syllable, provceere (from F. inf. procure'r) ; 
hence the weakened A-forms Zro'cur, ete., here 
illustrated : 

ae Cursor M. 28201 (Cott.), I wald he ware vn-fere or 
ded, And bath i_procurd pam wit red. ¢1330 Procore 
(see 5}. 1340-70 Procre [sec 6]. 1375 Barsour Bruce iv 
pat And mankynd biddis vs that we To procur vengeans 

sy be. 1387 Taevisa //igdex (Rolls) V1 “235 (MS. Cott. 
Tib.) On Aluredns [he] hadde yprocred his dep. ¢ 1400 
Desir. Troy 9226 He shuld procour the prinse, & the prise 
grekes, To pas fro pat pronyns, payre hom nomore. féid. 
11555 Sho prayct hym ge aa hir pes with bis 
prise wordes. 21450 Myrc 689 Al them that .. prokeren 
wher thorgh hoty chirch is peyred. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 
vi, 863 To procur pes be ony maner off cace.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To care for, take care of, attend to, 
look after. [So in L., and OF.] Oés. rare. 

¢1425 Wynroun Cron. v1. iv. 357 (Cott. MS.) Bot pe 
possessoure to procure [JVemyss A/S, trete]..wibe hononre, 
And habundance of reches.  /4id. vin. xxiv. 3648 Our 
Kynge Dauid was sende in Frawns, Qwhar he..was. .pro- 
curyt (v.. tretit] in al esse ilk deil. 

+2. txtr. To put forth or employ care or effort ; 
to do one’s best; to endeavonr, labour; to use 
means, take measures. Const. 7a/ with ¢o (for 40); 


Sor, to, untoa thing, Obs. 

¢1330 R, Baunnes Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7462 Pus bey 
prete wyp manace, & ful yuel pey procure & purchace. 
¢1380 Antecris? io alodd. ii ee, peed 

schi office; 
Crist fleed from seculer lo Pp ee inar ter ex: pow 
ies ¢1400 Brut 249 
i debate an 
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fast to aed i ¢1380 Sir peg 
mys-b te, To procury hym to s 
pai ee is enemys. .and procurede forto mal 
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contak hituene him and his sone. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) + 
9220 Vnto his deliueraunce he procured. 1509 Pard. Dewylles 
ad fin., Who that wyll for heuen procure, Kepe hym fro the 
deuylles combrement. 1548 Unatt Aras. Par. Pref. 3 | 
To procure for the commodities and welth of Englande. ° 
156: T. Hosy tr. Castigtione's Courtyer 1. (1577) Div b, Such 

a countenaunce as this is,..and not so softe and womanish | 
as many procure to haue, 1582 N. Licuerirco tr, Castan- 
heda's Cong, E. Ind. 1. ic 3 Hee gaue them charge..that 
they Should procure to atteine to the sight of Presbiter 
Toan. 1608 R. Jonnson Seven Chanipions n. liv b, Rosana 
..did procure to defend her selfe and offend hir enemie. 

+3. érvans. To coutrive or devise with care (an 
action or proceeding); to endeavour to cause or 
bring about (mostly something evil) fo or for 
a person. Ods. 

éx2g0 Beket 1258 in S, Eng. Leg. 1.142 A-morewe comen 
is bischopes and pe eorles also, To procuri seint thomas al 
at vuel pat heo mizten do. 13... Senyn Sag. (W.) 1201 He 
the procureth, night and dai, AI the sschame that he mai. 
13.. Coer de 4.1730, I pray thee, Sir Tanker king, Procure 
me none evil thing, 31484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce v, Ofte 
«the euyll whiche is procured to other cometh to hym 
whiche procureth it. 1§30 Parser. 667/1, I | pealike T cause 
a thyng to be done, or | devyse meanes to bringe a thynge 
to passe, je Procure. 1573-80 Baart Ac. P 740 ‘So procure 
hatred, or euill will to men, struere oditn in aliguos. 1620 | 

. Wiwxixnson Courts Leet 136 Yee shall reasonably and | 
onestly procure the profit of the corporation of this Towne. 
tb. ?To care for; ? to endeavour to get or do. | 

1574 Hettowes Guevara's Fam, Ep. (1§77) 308 For 
women be of such quality, that they procure nothing (gwe 
ninguna cosa tanto procnran) so much as that which is 
most forbidden them. 

If. 4. To bring about by care or pains; also 
(more vaguely) to bring about, cause, effect, pro- 
duce. &. with simple object. Now rare, 

¢1340 Hampotr Prose Tr. 11 MI maner of wilfull polla- 
syone procurede one any maner agaynes kyndly oys. 1387 
Trevisa /fiyden (Rolls) V. 215 Pe emperesse Eudoxia had 
pecs be out puttynee (procurarit cyectionent] of lohn, 
/bid, V1. 243 We sente Alcuinus..for to procure pees. 1554 
Braoroap in Strype Led, Mem, (1721) IIL App. xxx. 84 It 
is we..that have sinned and procured thy grievous wrath 
upon us. 615 G. Sanpys frazv. 1.66 A drinke called Cofta 
«which helpeth .. digestion, and procureth alacrity, 1677 
W. Haars tr. Lenmtery’s Chynt. (1686) 536 It is good to 
procure sweat, 1748 SMottetr Nod. Rand, xii, This second 
sneer procured another laugh against him. 3861 O’Cuaay 
Lect, MS. Materials 252 His uncle Cobhthach soon pro- 
cured his death by means of a poisoned drink. 

b. with subordinate clanse, a7ch. 

«1340 Hamroce Psalter Ixviii. 12 Sum procurd bat .. 
sould dye. 1551 Rostnson tr. More's Utod. Ep. P. Giles 
(1895) 8 He is mynded to procure that he maye be sent 
thether, 1654 tr. Wartint's Cong. China 226, Iwill procure 
all Europe shall understand the Issue of these prodigious 
revolutions. 7x1 A/eddzy No. 40 They procur'd that Mony 
shou'd be lent at § per Cent. 1894 R. Brinces Feast of 
Bt, 301 Could you procure that I should speak with her? 

te. with vf To manage (odo something). Ods. 

rss alirr. Bag. (1563) H vb, Eyther I must procure to see 
them dead, Or for contempt as a traytour lose my head. 
1587 Fremixc Contn. Holinshed Ul. 1378/2 Sir Roger 
Manwood..procured to pas another act of parlement,.. 
wherein is further prouision made for the said bridge. 1678 
R. Baretay Afol. Quakers u. iii, 25 Men.. have procured 
to be esteemed as Masters of Christianity, by certain Arti- 
ficial Tricks, 

d. with 047. and igf passive. To cause or get 
(a person or thing) ¢o de treated in some way; to 
get something done to (a person). Now rare, 

@ 1450 Mvac 696 All that vnrightfully defameth eny person 
or prokereth to be famed. 1577 B. Goocr eresbach's 
f1usb, 1. (1586) 7b, Procuring him to be sent in emhassage. 
1626 Bacon Civ. Char. Ful. Czsar Ess. (1696) 161 He 
procured to be enacted no wholsome Laws, 1724 A, Cutuins 
Gr. Chr, Relig. 34 They procur‘d him to be crucify'd. 1794 
Parav Evid, it. 1x, (1817) 216 [Nero] procured the Christians 
tobeaccused. 1866 Howeits Venet. Life v. 68 An ingenious 
lover procured his..rival to be arrested for lunacy. 

5. To obtain by care or effort; to gain, win, get 
possession of, acquire. (Now the leading sense.) 
In early use, to gain the help of, to win over (a 
person) to one’s side. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11483 Sir Ion..turnde age sir 
simond & procurede oper mo. ¢ 1330 R. Baunne Chrov. 
(1810) 119 Mald in Bristow lettres fast sendes, Bi messengers 
trow, forto procore frendes. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 355 He was be firste bat 
ordeyned comyn scole at Oxenforde.., and procrede fredom 
and priveleges in many articles to pat citee. 145x CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Aug. 50 The first bat he schuld neuyr procur no 
wyf to no man, 1538 Starkey England 1. i 7 Hyt ys 
bettur..fora man being in gret pouerty, rather to procure 
some ryches then hye phylosophy. 1596 DaLayMPLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, ~. 256 To him selfe he procuiret the 
fame of all uitie, 16xr Biate Transl, Pref, 2 This 
+. procured to him great obloquie. 17:8 Laov M. W. 
Mowtacu Let. to Abbé Conti 19 May, Things that ‘ris 
very easy to procure lists of. 1776 Carlisle Mag. 7 Sept. 
143 She endeavoured to procure employment as a needle- 
woman, 1874 Green Short Hist, ii. § 4. 134 Books were 
difficult and sometimes even impossible to procure. fod, 
Could you procure me specimens? 

b. To obtain (women) for the gratification of 
lust. Usually adso/. or intr, To act as a procurer 


(sense 4) or procuress. 

1603 SHaxs, Afcas. for Af. un. ii, 68 How doth my deere 
Morsell, thy Mistris? Procures she still? 1706 Puttutrs, 
Procure,,.is also taken in an ill Sense, for to act asa Pimp 
or Bawd, 1748 Cuesterr. Leté, (1792) I. 282 Juno, offers 
to procure for Acolus, by way of bribe. 3 Daly News 
26 Jan. 7/2 Charged..at the Lambeth Police-court, on 
Saturday, with that he did by false pretences procure E. A. H. 
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6. To prevail upon, induce, persuade, get(a person) | 
to do something. Ods. or arch. | 

1340-70 Aler. & Dind. 347 Ne we agayn hem to do [ed. | 
go] nol no gome procre. ¢ 1380 Wveuir Seé. és. IIT. 342 | 
Hou pat Clement left his office and procuride opir to helpe 
him, 1401 Pod. Poems (Rolls) 1L 253 Why procurest thou 
men to yeve the their almes? 1568 Gaarton Chron, HE. 184 
Pope Boniface being informed and procured by the Scottes, 
sent his letters vnto the king of England. 1579 Fenton 
Guieciard. 1. (1599) 75 The newes of the reuolt of Nouaro, 
procured the King ..to make way, 1667 Evetyn Diary 
19 Sept., I procur'd him to bestow them [the Aruridelian 
Marbles) on the University of Oxford. 1736 Hade's Placit. 
Coron. 1, 615 An accessory before is he, that being absent 
at the time of the felony committed doth yet procure, counsel, 
command, or abet another to commit a felony. 1756 C. | 
Lucas £'ss. Waters 11. 144 The writer is influenced or yS 


cured to write for the one, against the other. 182 


Turner Anelo-Sax. (ed. 5) 1. 1. x. 245 Charlemagne com- | 


municates to him [Offa]..his success in procuring the | 


continental Saxons to adopt Christianity. i 


+b. spec. Law. To induce privately, to suborn, 


to bribe (a witness, juryman, etc.). Ods. j 


(1292 Britton 1. ii. $11 Et si defendoms a touz Coronners 
..qe nul face ses enquestes..par amis procurez.) 1433 
Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 476/1 Whether they..be procured to 
chese eny persone. .to eny maner Office..and yf eny persone 
.-be founde procured, that then he or thet be remeved. 


1573-80 Baret AZ. P 741 A witnes procured with monie, | 


or bribes, conflafus pecunid testis. 1620 J. WILKINSON 
Coroners & Sherifes 44 Ve shall..make your pannels your 
selfe of such persons, as bee. .not suspect, nor procured. 
+c. With adv, of place: To induce or prevail 
upon (a person) to come; to bring, lead. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooner fist. Zred. in Lolinshed V1. 130/2 [They] 
agreed to cause Tirlough Lennough to procure in the Scots, 
1592 Suacs. Now. & Ful. in. v. 68 What vnaccustom’d 
cause procures her hither? a@x60g IHanxmea Chron. fred. 
(1633) 128 Neither were we procured hither to be idle, or 
live deliciously, 1625 Suirtey Love Tricks ww. ii, Yonder 
is a pleasant arbour, procure him thither. 

a vi To try to induce; to urge, press. Obs. 

assx Eow. VI Let. Sir 3. FitzPatrick 20 Dee. in Ltt 
Rem. (Roxb.) I. 69 If yow be vehemently procured yow may 
goe as waiting on the king. 1581 i: Betti /faddon's Answ, 
Osor.219b, Where did he euer shake of the obedience of 
due allegeaunce? or procured any Subjectes to rebellion 
agaynst their Gouernours? xg90 Srenser #.Q, 11. i 1 The 
famous Briton Prince and Faery Knight,..Of the faire 
Alma greatly were procur'd To make there lenger soiourne 
and abode. : 

TIL. +8. zntr. To act as a procurator or legal 
agent; to solicit. (In quot. 1401, To act by a 
proctor or attorney.) Oéds. 

1380 Wycuir Seri, Sel. Wks. I. 383 Many trewe men, 
bobe aprentis and avocatis, wolen not procure in # cause 
bifore pat bei heeren it. 1401 Pod, Poenzs (Rolls) 11. 34 You 
wend or send or procure to the court of Rome, to be made 
cardinals or bishaps of the popes chaplens. 1528 Wotsey 
in St, Papers Hen, Vidi, 1, 291 What promy'sse I de- 
maunded of the said Emperours Ambassadour, who said he 
wolde procure for restitution, 1536 in Strype Cranmer 11. 
(1694) 36 There should be as many..admitted to procure 
there as shuld be seen convenient to my said Lord of 
Canterbury. 1539 Se. Acts Fas. V (1814) 11. 353/2, Ane 
writing subscriuit be be kingis grace .. chargeing him & 
certane vberis his collegis to procure for be said James, 

tb. fig. To plead, make supplication. Ods, 

1563 Winzet Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1. 57 
For in defence of that thing only procuir I, quhilk. .the haitl 
Kirk of God..maist clerlie appreuis. «1568 R. Noavai 
O most eternall King gi in Bannatyne MS. 51 Thairfoir 
to God for grace procure: He that wold feif most lerne to 
dy. 1578 Lixoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. u. xxiii. 
(S.T.S.) I. 35x The king..procurit for his lyfe at the 
hischopis handis. a 1615 Brieve Cron. Erlis of Ross (1850) 
13 He procurit to him, by nature inclynit to follow such 
counsel, to mak war in his favour. 

IV. +9. zntr. ? To proceed, advance. Obs, rare. 

(Sense and sematology obscure.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii, 47 In her thonghte the wounde 
of ambycyouse desyre..is so procured that she can not 
hyde it noo lenger. 1573 Tussra J/usé. (1878) 146 His 
heited procuretis from naughtie to wurse, His friendship 
like Tudas that carried the purse. a 

Procurement (prokiiio-rmént). Forms: sce 
ProcurE; also 5 prokyr-. [a, OF. procurement 
(13th c. in Godef.), f. procerer to PROCURE: see 
-MENT. (In ME. orig. provcer-.)] 

1, The action of causing, compassing, accomplish- 
ing, or bringing about, esp. throngh the inslru- 
mentality of an agent; management, arrangement ; 
authorization, instigation ; prompting, contrivance, 

1303 R. Bauxne Hand?. Synne 5953 3yf pou hyre one out 
of seruyse Purgh 3yft or burgh Teens Pou synnest 
gretly yn swych atent, ¢x400 Chaucer's Pars. T. P 710 
(Harl. 7334) He pat bieth binges espiritueles..be it by pro- 
curement (six ¢exts procurynge) or by fleisshly prayere of 
his frendes. cx4q0 Promp, Parv. 414/2 Prokyrment, pro- 
euracio, 1534 Moas Treat. Passion Wks, 1281/1 By the 
procurement of the dyuel,_155x Ropinson tr. Jfore’s Utop. 
Title-p., Translated into Englyshe ..at the procurement, 
and earnest request of George Tadlowe. 1615 G, Sanoys 
Trav. 46 He was poisoned..at the procurement of... his 
sonne. @1662 Hevitn Laud t. 181 Laud himself, by whose 
procurement his Majesties Declaration had been published. 
171%0 Hearne Collecz. (O. H.S.) ILI. 80 The old Testament 
was translated into Irish at y* Procurement of Bp. Bedel. 
1767 Wescev IVs, (1872) I]. 298 The bells began to ring, 
by the procurement of a neighbouring gentleman, 1845 
STEPHEN Comm: Laws Zing. (1874) 11. 62 An act to be per- 
formed on his part or by his procurement. 1886 STEVENSON 
Aidnapped xxvii. 279 It was by his means and the procures 
ment of my uncle, that I was kidnapped. 

+b, An agent or instrument; a means. Oés. 


PROCURER. 


w6or WEEVEa Mirr. Mart, E ij, Sir Roger Acton, in the 
priests displeasure, Of my escape was thought the chiefe 
Procurement, — 

2. The action or process of obtaining by care or 
effort; acquisilion, attainment, getting, gaining, 

1612 T. Tavior Comet. Titus i, 9 By all good meanes they 
labour the procurement and presence of it. 1629 Symuex 
Spir. Posie Ep. Aijb, The witty industry of man about the 
procurement of artificial smels. 1702 S. Paaner tr. Cicero's 
De Fintéus 1. 23 Brequently.- Hai and Labour prove a 
necessary Means towards the procurement of Exquisite 
Pleasures. 1847-8 H. Mitten First Jngpr. viii. (1857) 122 
Luxuries of difficult procurement. 1882 H. W. Bercner 
in Chr. World 20 Apr. 251/3 Within proper bounds, the 
procurement of riches is training in morality. 

+b. Athing procured or obtained; an acquisition. 

1753 N. Toratano AVidwifry 4 Nor is there now for Man 
an e eanure or Procurement whatsoever without Labour 
to ad. 


Procurer (prokiiivraz), Forms: a. 4-7 pro- 
curour, 5-7 -or, (4 Sc. -ur, § -oure, 6 Sc. pro- 
kerrour). 8. 5- procurer. [ME. and AF. 
procurowr, = OF. procuréur, -eeur (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. procureur):—L. procirator- 
em Procurator. In later ME. provcurour; in 
tsth and 16th c. changed to proce‘rer, esp. in 
senses arising from or naturally associated with 
the vb. Procure: sec -ER1.] 

I. +1. =Procurator, in various uses. &. Rone, 
ffist. An imperial procurator. b. A steward, 

a manager, oc. An attorney; an advocate, a de- 


fender. d. A deputy, commissioner, representative, 

& a, 1470-85 Maoay Arthur v. i. 160 The Emperour 
Lucyus ais was called at that tyme Dictatour or pro- 
curour of the publyke wele of Rome. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 412 b/t Accusyng hym that he had synned wyth the 
doughter of the procurour. 1§96 Datayaere tr. Lesére's 
Hist, Scot. 11. 187 Ffel in this field Quintine Bassian legat, 
Hircie the Emperouris Prokerrour in Britannie [etc.]. 

b. a. €1395 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Afagdalena) 157 He 
mad hyt his familiare, & procurur in-to be way he wald hyr 
hafe. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 100 Make him 
thy procurour and receyvour of thy money. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. uw. ii 171 It were a grete oultrage that che 
procuroure sholde be ageynst the mayster. 

Cc. a. 1390 Gowrr Conf Il. 224 Thei make here prive pro- 
curours, lo telle hou [etc]. 14§6 Sir G. Have Law Arnis 
(S.T.S.) 109 The Emperour suld be procuroure to defend 
haly kirk. 1598 Datuincton Afeth. Trav. ¥ iv, Two other 
Lawyers, the one an Aduocate, the other a Procuror. 

8. 1658 CLevetano Kustie Rampant Wks. (1689) 412 
The Places and Houses of Advocates, and Procurers, 

d. a. 21533 Lo. Beanrrs Gold, Bk. AL, Aurel, (1546) 1 iij, 
He wente to the colledge, where as al the procurours and 
ambassadours of all provinces were. 

B. 1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 32 He by his pro- 
curers sheweth causes why he coulde not come. Jéid. 425 
The Emperour, and kyng Ferdinando, .. appointed their 
procurers with large and ample commission, whiche should 
treate and followe the cause, in their names, at Rome. 

te. =F. procureur or its equivalents in cognate 
langs,: see Procuneur. Procurer fiscal = ¥, pro- 
cureur fiscal: cf, PROCURATOR-FISCAL. Ods, 

a, 1575 Gascoicne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. (1821) 74, 1 haue 
beene hy the Procuror generall, twise severally summoned 
to appeare before the great Gods in their Councel chamber, 
1647-8 Cotterett Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 37 Procuror 
Fiscal to the King. : 

B. 1360 Daus tr. Steidane's Comnt. 366 Both the kinges 
procurer, and also the university of Paris,..resisted with a 
stout courage. 1604 E.G{aimstonr)] D'Acosta's Hist, indies 
iv. xi. 240 He was in surte against the Procurer fiscal. 1721 
Sravea tr. Pernegan's Let. lo Wolsey (1515) in Ecel, Mem. 
{172t) 1. i. 13 Eloy de la Rice, high procurer of this City 
(Tournay). 1762 H. Wacrots Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 
111, i. 63 He married.. Mary Van Gamaren, daughter of a 
procurer at Utrecht. : E 

II. 2, One who or that which brings about, 
effects, or induces something ; es. one who causes 
something to be done by the agency of another or 
others; a promoter, prime mover, Instigator, 
contriver, ultimate author. Now rare or Obs. 

B. 1451 Rolls of Parit. V. 225/1 Which shall nct be partie 
to eny such offence, ne Procurer, Councellour, nor Abbettour 
to the doyng therof. 1548 Hat Chron. Jien. V7 157 
Affirmyng him to be. .the chief procurer of the death of the 
good Ace of Gloucester. 1580-1 Act 23 Eliz. c.8 § x The 
said Melter Myngler or Corrupter Causer or Precurer 
thereof, shall forfeyte for everye pounde, Twn Shillinges. 
@ 1639 Wortrox in Walton Angler 1. (1653) 33 Angling. .was 
..& procurer of contentedness, a 16sx Catorawooo /Tist. 
Kirk G84 II. 346 He was neere of kin to the king, and the 
cheefe procurer of the matche. 1769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
68/2 Mr. Recorder. .hoped that the fate of these twounhappy 
persons would he a warning to all rioters..and that the 
rocurers..as well as the procured, were not exempt, by our 
es from this catastrophe. 1776 Aatcait Apams in /agr, 
Lett, (1876) 137 How shall the miserable wretches wha have 
beenthe procurers of this dreadful scene. .lie down with the 
load of guilt upon their souls? 1822 Lama Zdia Ser. 11. 
Confess. Drunkard, To be set on to provoke mirth which 
procures the procurer hatred. 

3. One who procures or obtains, 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii, 8x Al such yl-occupyd 
personys as be procurarys only of the vayn plesure of man. 
1573-80 Baret Ady. P74: A reconciler, or procurer of 
fauour, concilialor, ris 1883-3 Seat Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 610 Having been one of the procurers of the 
patent for Massachusetts Colony (1628). .he finally set sail 
thither. é . 

4, One who procures women for the gratification 


of lust ; a pander. Often feminine = Procuress 2. 
1632 Massixera Cily Afadaniw. ii, Thy procurer Shall 


PROCURESS. 


be sheathed in velvet, and x reverend veil Pass her for 
a grave matron. 1698 Crowne Cadigeét ut. 23 Shall t.. 
Provoke the proud adulterer to my couch, And be Procurer 
to my own reproach? a1716 Soutn Serm. (1727) UL. 182 
Strumpets in their Youth turn Procurers intheir Age. 1 
Muirxeao Ufpian xiii. § 2 Other persons of free-birth are 
forbidden to marry..a freedwoman imanumitted by a pro- 
curer or procuress,..or one that has been an actress. 

Procuress (prokiiiorés). [ME. proceere'sse, 
syncopated from OF. procurere'sse (14th c.), fem. 
of procureur Procuner : ef. governess.) 

+1. A female advocate or defender. Obs. rare. 

1413 Compl. Sout 169 in Hoccleve's Was, (E. E. T.S.) 111. 
P: Ivi, As aduocate for man, & procuresse.. Now be myae 

elpe o blisful qwene. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ww, x\vi, 
She hath wynges..for to soone doo hire message hifore god 
for mankynde, and is procuress whan time is to see him. 

2. A woman who makes it her trade to proctire 
women for the gratification of lust; a bawd, 

1712 Steere Sfect. No. 266 P 4 Who should 1 sec there 
but the most artful Procuressiu the Town, 1758 J. GRAINGER 
tr. Libudtus’ Efegies 1. vi. 85 From you iny Ruin, curst 
Procuress, rose, 1850 Tennyson Ju AYem, Siti, For fear 
divine ee push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell, 1880 [see PRocurer 4]. 

li Procureur (prokéro-r), [F., agent-n. trom 
procurer to Procure :—OF. procereeur, -€ur, -cor:— 
L. proctiratér-en: Procurator.]  A_procurator 
(esp. in sense 4) ; an attorncy, agent, or legal repre- 
sentative. rocurenr du rot or dela république, 
in France, a public prosecutor; procercur général, 
the legal agent of the state, in a court of appeal or 


court of cassation. 

1598 Datuncton Meth, Trav, 23 There bee of this Court, 
of Presidents, Councillors, Procureurs, Aduocates. 1682 
Warsurton /fist. Guernsey (1822) 11 The then bishop of 
Codtance.., sent his procureur, or agent. éfa 56 The 
King’s Procureur... He is properly the King’s Attorney. 
1751 Cursterr. Lett. to Son 18 Mar., Not the hand of a 
procureur, or @ writiug-master. 1763 SMoLLeTT 7 raz. ii. 
(1766) 1. 20 To have my books examined on the spot, bi 
the .. procureur du roy, or the subdelegate of the intend- 
ance. x804 Aedind. Kev. Apr. 112 Bougon, procureur- 
general of the department of Calvados. 1884 Pad? Mad? G. 
1 Aug. 3/2 Sir E. Baring..goes on to say that he would.. 
have preferred making the Mudira magistrate to having the 
procureur system. 1905 GuNTER Conscience Aing i 8 A 
procureur attached to the local courts of Rouen. 

b. = PRocuRATOR 2a. 

1907 Daily Chron. 9 July 3/5 The monks..of La Grande 
Chartreuse..were governed by priors and procureurs. .. the 
latter [looked] after the temporalities, or revenues and 
supplies. 

Procuring (prekiiierin), v2 sd. Also 5 pro’- 
kering. [f. Procure v.+-1nc!: in ME. pro- 
curing.| ‘Yhe action of the verb PRocuRE, 


+1. Doing one’s best, labouring, striving. Ods. 

1548 Uoatt Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 Speadyng his lyfe in 
procuring for owr wealth. ee " 

2. ‘The action of causing or contriving to bring 
about; the fact of being the prime agent; = Pro- 
CUREMENT 1, Now rare. 

1340 Ayend. 39 Greate prelas, bet..robbeb hire onder- 
linges be to moche Brociirings: 1387 ‘Trevisa Aigden 
(Rolls) Tk. 35 pat was at erle Harolde his protaryige. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13766 Thurgh his er a3 prestly all 
the pure Troieus,.. Were deliuert yche lede, & lause at hor 
willne. ¢1440 Vork Afyst. xt. 82 Thurgh prokering of 
es. 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vi o9 He was there 

y myne excitacion and procuryng to haue slain the fure- 
saied Prince there in his bedde. 1639 Futter Holy War 
tn. xi. (1840) 133 Henry..was chosen King of Jerusalem, 
by the especial procuring of King Richard his uncle. 

3. The getting or obtaining (of anything) by 
effort; == PRocUREMENT 2. 

1608 Hieron Wks. 1.753 We may cuen deuote our selues 
to the procuring of the present and eternall good one of 
another. 1663 Gersizr Conse? 108 The procuring of 
precious Wood. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. ii. 135 The procuring 
of refreshments. 1885 Weekly Notes ae ‘The maliciously 
procuring a bankruptcy is not actionable unless the adjudi- 
cation is set aside. 

4, The action of a procurer or procuress. 

a1758 Ramsay Address of Thanks xvii, Your procuring 
ts now sae far frae being a crime. 

Procuring (prokiti'rin), 2p/, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2,] That procures, in various senses; causing, 
producing; obtaining, winning ; pandering, pimping. 

¢ 1618 Morvyson /4in, (1903) 427 If any man, by himselfe or 
by any frend, makes meanes to iS chosen Rectour, he must 
pay 50 Lyers, and his procuring frend 30. 1672 Cave Print. 

Chr. x. iit. (1673) 52 The procuring cause of all those mis- 
chiefs and calamities. 1693 Drvoen Fuvenad i, 86 With 
what Impatience must the Muse behold The Wife by her 
Be cring Hushand sold? 1761 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 94/1 

fo prevent their clergy from. .declaiming on the procuring 
cause of earthquakes, 1837 Russett in Liddon, etc. Live 

Pusey (1893) 1. xvii. 407 Newman strongly insisted,..that 
the Atonement alone was the grand procuring and meri- 
torious cause of our pardon, 

+ Procwrish, a. Obs. nxouce-wd. [f. PRocur-E8s 


+-isH},] Like a procuress. 

1687 Seotey Bellamira u.i, She..begios to look some- 
thing procurish. 

Procuror, -our: see PROCURER. 

Procursive (prokiusiv), a. [f L. précurs-, 
ppl. stem of procurrére to run forward +-IvE.] 
Characterized by running forward; s#ec. applied to 
a kind of epilepsy in which the fits are marked by 
an aimless running forward, 


| 
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1890 in Cent. Dict, 1894 Pop. Sci, Monthly June 283 
Running or ‘ procursive epilepsy’. 

Procurva‘tion, [u. of action from L. pracurv- 
@re to bend or curve forward.J A curving or bend- 
ing forward; forward curvature (as of the spine). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) UI. 262 This species 
offers us the four following varieties :—a@. Auticus, ‘Tetanic 
procurvation [ctc.)  /é7d. 1V, 249 Lordosis.., imported pro- 
curvation of the head and shoulders, or anterior crookeduess. 

Procurved,a. [f Pro-2+ Curvep: ef. pree.] 
Curved in a forward direction. 

1898 Proc. Zool. Soc. 894 Anterior row strongly procurved, 
laterals slightly larger than centrals. 

Procusie, obs. form of Proxy. 

Procyon (prou'sign). Je L. Procyon, a. Gr. 
Tipoxvwy (in sense 1), f. mpd before + xvwv dog: so 
called as rising a little before the dog-star Sirins.] 

1. The principal star in the constellation of Cazis 
Afinor; also formerly the constellation itself. 

1658 Puitutes, Procyov, the lesser Dog-Star. 1842 [sce 
Doc-star 1). 3868 Locnver Guillemin's Heaveas (ed. 3) 
324 Betelgeuse, Sirius, and Procyon form a triangle. 

2. Zool. A genus of plantigrade carnivorous 
mammals, inhabiting N. and S. America, including 
the racoons, typical of the family Procyouide. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV1. 57/1 Procyon. 1849 Craic, Pro- 
cyon, the Racoon, a genus of quadrupeds, placed by natural- 
ists imnicdiately after the Bears. ; 

Hence Pro‘cyonid, an animal of the Procyoutdy 
or racoon family ; Procyo:niform a., resembling 
the racoons in form, racoon-like (Cent. Dict. 


1890); Pro‘eyonine a., of or pertaining to the | 


subfamily /rocyorinw, conlaining only the racoons ; 
Pro‘cyonoid a. = procyoniform ; also as sb. 

1883 W. H. Fiower in Zncycé. Brit. XV. 441/1 This uame 
[Bassaricyon) has recently (1876) been given to a distinct 
modification of the Procyonine type. 

Prod (pred), sé.) [f. Prop v.] 

1, An act of prodding; a thrust with some pointed 
instrument ; a poke, a stab, 

1802 R, Anorrson Cusmderdd, Ball. 42 Come, Jobby, gi’e 
the fire a prod, ‘hen steek the entry duir. 1822 HocG 
Perils of Man 1, x. 247 Ane may ward a blow at the 
breast, but.a prod at the back’s no fair. 1849 Sidonia Sorc, 
UL. 47 Giving many of them a sharp prod on the shoulder. 
1864 Daily Ted. 6 Aug., The prisoner. .made what he called 
a ‘prod ' (thrust) at him with his bayonet. 1886 Hatt Caine 
Son of Hagar, vii, Prompted by sundry prods from the 
elbow of a little damsel by his side. 7 

b. On the prod: looking out for something to 
prod; on the attack, on the offensive. 

ar1gog A. Avams Log Cowboy ix, When he [a man] came 
near enough to us, we could see that he was angry and on 
the prod, /dd. xi, Several steers showed fight, and when 
released went on the prod for the first thing in sight. 

2. A name given to various pointed instruments, 
as a goad, a skewer, a brad, a thatcher’s pin, etc. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Prod, an awl 1808 Jasne- 
son, Prod, a pin of wood. /&id., Prod, Crawu-prod, a piu 
fixed in the top of a gable, to which the ropes, fastening the 
roof of a cottage, were tied. 1825 Brocketr WV. C. Gloss., 
Prod, a prick, a skewer. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prod, 
agoad. /éid., Prod,an iron pin fixed in pattens. /d/c, 
Prod, a short stake driven in the ground. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Prod, au iron point at the end of a stick. 
§ An ox prod’, an ox goad. 1873 Dixon Ywe Queens Lu 
iv. g2 ‘Fo drive more soldiers to his camp, he wanted sharper 
spurs and stronger prods. . 

Prod, sd.2 s/ang. [app.a variant of Prap.] An 


(old) horse. 

1891 E. Kinctake Austratian at H. 119 The contemptuous 
terms..have led Mr. Newcome to suppose that his mount is 
most likely the quietest old ‘prod’ on the place. 1goo G. 
Euson in Academy 4 Aug. 91/1 The horse was a prod, the 
cart a drag. 


Prod (pred), v. [Kuown from 1535; there isno 
related word in the cognate langs. Perh. of ouoma- 
topceic origin, related on one side to prog, proke, 
prick, and on the other to d7ed (all of which express 


piercing or stabbing action of some kind). 

The word has been thought to enter into the OE. comb. 
prod-bore, prot-bore (dative), ia Rushworth Gospels, Matt. 
xi, 16, xx. 3,5 the gloss on /oro‘in the market-place ’, but 
which has n conjectured to mean ‘auger’ or ‘ boring- 
tool’ (cf. OE. dor borer, gimlet), the L. having been erro- 
neously connected by the glossator with L. yoro I bore.] 

1. rans. To thrust or stab; to poke with a pointed 


instrument, or with the end of a stick. 

1538 Coveroate cclus, xxxviil, 25 He that holdeth ye 
plough, & hath pleasure in proddynge & dryuynge y® oxen, 
¢ 171210 Hogg Yacobite Relics (1819) E. go Aue proddit her 
in the lisk, Anither aneath the tail. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Prod, Proddle, to goad. 1854 Tuackerav Kose § 
Ring xvii, With bis fairy sword..his Majesty kept poking 
and prodding Padella in the back, 1855 — Newcomes 
xlvii, A physiologist..prods down this butterfly with a pin. 
1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 1. $9 Please tak a brog and prod 
him weel and let the wind out o’ him. 1887 Huxcey in Lie 
(1900) 1I. xi. 184, E..have vitality enough to kick .. when 
prodded. F ae 

b. fig. To goad mentally; to stir up, instigate, 
incite; to irritate. 

1871 J. R. Green Lett. 11. (1901) 295 The excitement of 
trying..to prod them into action. 1890 Spectator 4 Oct. 
429/2 You complain of Italy,—well, leave off Brodin her. 
1899 Daily News 6 June 2/2 Poor little things!..E felt it 
was cruelty to even prod them with my few questions. 

2. zntr. To thrust, to poke. Const. 27, z#f0, at. 

1696 Money masters all Things (1698) 94 The stinking Gold- 


PRODIGAL. 


finder with his white Rod, In common or in private Jakes 
will prod. 1859 Saé. Kev 10 Dec. 705/2 To prod into the 
fat sides of the Hereford ox or Devon heifer. 1866 Fitz- 
rarrick Sham Sgr. 112 Assailed by themall, and in stepping 
back, fell; they prodding at hint. 

3. ¢raus. To make by prodding. 

1865 Dickens .V/ut. #7. 1. x, The lady has prodded little 
spirting holes in the damp sand..with her parasol. 

Ilence Pro‘dded ffi. a., Provdding vd. 56. 

1879 G. Mereuitn /gotst xivii, Neat as a prodded eel on 
a pir of prongs, 1883 E. Incersout in Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 206/1 Under resounding thwacks and proddings of an 
tron-tipped goad, the. .cattle snake the log endwise down 
the hill. 1898 L. Srernun Stud. Biogr. in iv. 137 Vou 
were subject to a vigorous course of prodding and rousing. 

Prodatary (predétari). [ad. mod.L. produlare- 
us: sce Pro-} 4 and Darary 1.) The title given to 
the presiding official of the datary office at Rome, 
when a cardinal, 

1880 Libr. Univ, Kuowl. (N.¥) VIL. G8 Pope Leo 
(X11) [J appeinted..Cardinal Sacconi prodatary. 

Prodder (predoi). [f. Prop v+-ER1.] Onc 
who or that which prods. 

1894 Padé Wall G. 5 Dec. 2/1 For coarse work Macdonald 
uses electric needles, which he calls ‘ prodders *.. ‘The largest 
uumber of needles which his prodders contain is eighteen. 
1902 Daily Chron, 14 May 3/2 He piods him in the eyes.. 
The sailor is blinded..the prodder gets his money, and runs 
off. x907 /éid, 24 Dec. 4/4 The punchers and prodders 
are small _boys. from eight to twelve, 

Prodder, Proddest, obs. comp. and sup. of 
Proup, Prode, obs. f. Provp, Prodegato, 
Prodege : sce PRromicate ppd. a.. PRovice v. 


Prodelision (prdidfli-zon). Prosedy. [f. L. 


| prod, older form of fd, Pro-1, used before vowels 


+ Exisioy.)  Elision of an initial vowel. 

1906 Academy 17 Mar. 257/1 Creaking Ionic scazons 
distigared..by prodclision and synizesis and crasis. 

Pro-dialogue: see Pro- 21. 

+ Prodig, pro‘digue, ¢. (s4.) Oés. Also 
s prodyge. [a. F. prodigue (13th e. in Littré), 
ad. L. prddig-us wasteful, lavish, f. prodig-cre: see 
Propice vw Perh. in part direct from L.J Prodigal. 

[c1gg0 Lypc. Seerees 942 Whoo is nat mesurable In his 
Rychesse, but disordinat, ts Callyd prodigus.] 149 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. cixiv..173 A womin ryche & 
noble .. she was prodyge & lecherous. 1598 SyivesTeR 
Du Bartas ui. 1. Edezt §43 Where prodig’ Nature sets 
abroad her booth Of richest beauties. 

B. sé. A prodigal. 

az600 Montcomerie Devot. Poents iv. 4, Lam not worthy 
to be cald thy chylde,.. Not lyk thy sone, bot lyk the pro- 
digue wyld. 


*prédigal-is ( prodigaliter, Ambrose, prodigiiilas, 
Boeth.), f. pradig-us: see prec. and -AL.] 
A. adj. 1, Given to extravagant expenditure ; 


recklessly wasteful of one’s properly or means. 

1goo-20 Dunsar Poems xix. 44 Git 1 be nohill, gentill and 
fre, A prodigall man ] am so prysit. 1538 Starkey Lngland 
1. iv. 107 Yf the sone be prodygal and gynen to al vyce and 
foly. 1601 R. Jounson Ningd. §& Coneniw. (1603) 136 The 
nobility is very gallant, Beosiealt in expenses, spending 
more than their reucnues in diet and apparell. 1641 J. 
eee True Evang. T. u. 95 The elder and thrifty 

rother [represents] the Jew; the younger and prodigall, 
the Gentile, a1716 Sout Sera. (1727) 1V. x. 428 Itis hard, 
if not impossible, for a prodigal person to be guilty of no 
other Vice, but Prodigality. 1870 Disraeit Lothair vii, 
Lothair was profuse, but he was not prodigal. 

b. with of (Often passing into 3 b.) 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 149 Too late they 
pleased to he prodigal, both of Wealth and Life. 1773 
Obsery. State Poor 134 Ear nps no nation on earth is so 
prodigal of life as the English. 1864 Kincstey Xow, § 
Yeut. i. 15 Nature is prodigal of human life. . 

e. Prodigal son, child: in reference or allusion 


to the parable, in Luke xv. 11-32: cf, B, 2. 

¢ 1450 {see Propicate (perh, error for prodigak)}. 1508 
Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. cxhi. Wks. (1876) 265 The comynge 
agayne of this prodygall chylde whiche hath spent his 
substance. [1533 Vdgate, Luke xv. marginal note, para- 
bola de filio Bieeed 1st Bistr (Matthew) Lede xv. 
teading, The parables of the loste shepe, of the groat that 
was loste, aud of the prodigall sonne, 1611 Suaxs. Wind. 7. 
1v. iii. 103 Then hee compast a Motion of the Prodigal sonne, 
and married a Tinkers wife, 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ 
Voy. Ambass. 16 A Clock, ou which was represented, in 
painting, the Parable of the Prodigal Child. ‘ 

2. Of things or actions: Wastefully lavish. 

(In Shakspere sometimes by a kind of hypallage attributed 
to another noun in the sentence.) f : 

1g00-20 Dunsar oes ix, 124 Prodigall spending, hut 
rewth of peure folkis neiding. 1530 Parser. 361 Some by 
fyre, some by prodigall expences. 1588 Suaxs. £. 2. Le ve 
it. 64 How would make him..spend his prodigall wits in 
booteles rimes. 1607 — Timon u. ii. 174 How many prodi- 
gall bits haue Slaues and Pezants This night englutted. 
1672 Cave Prim. Chr. u. iv. (1673) 78 Our little suppers 
they traduce as prodigal. 1683 Evetyn Diary 4 Oct., This 
woman’s apartment, now twice or thrice pull’d down and 
rebuilt to satisfie her prodigal and ote pleasures. 
3855 Macauzavy /fest. Eng. xix. LV. 327 Under the energetic 
and prodigal administration of the first William Pitt, the 
debt ony swelled to a hundred and forty millions, 

8. Lavish in the bestowal or disposal of things. 

1895 Dantet Civ. Wars 1. xxv, Too prodigall was nature 
thus to doe, To spend in one ge, what should serue for 
two, 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VIII, ¥. v. 13 My Noble Gossips, 


y’haue beene too Prodigal; ! thanke ye oti a 


PRODIGAL. 


Hevirx Cosmogr. ttt. (1682) 18 Inriched with prodigal veins 
of Gold and Silver. 1838-9 Hatiam /fisé. Lit, TI. an i 
§ 3.4 A more prodigal accumulation of quotations. 1859 
Kinastev Afise., Yennyson 1. 228 The prodigal fulness of 
thought and imagery. me 

b. with of: lavish ef; also with é# (rare). 

1588 Suaks. L. ZL. L. 11. i..9 Be now as prodigal! of all 
deare grace, As Nature was in making Graces deare. 1681 
Nevine Plato Kediv. 25 Of these things I shall be vei 
prodigal in my discourse. 1745 WV. Jersey Archives X11. 
275 Kun away..a Servant Man,..appears a weildy young 
Man, prodigal in his Walk, and much so in his Speech. 
1778 Tian. More Florio 1, 183 When..May is prodigal of 
flowers. 1832 ‘Tennyson Palace of Art xx, Realms of up- 
land, prodigal in oil, And hoary to the wind. 1856 Frovpe 
‘list. Eng. |. ti. 157 Nature had been prodigal to him of 
her rarest gifts. és i 

14. ‘Prond’ (Llalliw. Dict, Arch. 1847). error.) 

B. sé. 

1. One who spends his money extravagantly and 
wastefully ; a spendthrift, waster. 

1s96 Suans. Merch. V. ut. i. 47 A bankrout, a prodizall, 
who dare scarce shew his head on the Ryalto. 16z0 T. 
Grancer Div. Logike 171 To play the dingthrift, or prodigal. 
1776 Aoam Soitn JV, WV. 11. iv. (1869) T. 360 The greater 
part of the money. . would he lent to prodigals and projectors. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. 143 Formerly, | was 
rich and a prodigal. 

b. with of 

1655 Furrex /7ist. Canzb. (1840) 127 No wonder for those 
«who were prodigals of their own persons, 1885-94 R. 
Bainces Lres & Psyche Mar. xv, The prodigal of an im- 
mortal day For ever spending, apd yet never spent. 

2. In pregnant sense, with reference or allusioa to 
the carecr of ‘the Prodigal son’: see A. ic. 

3596 Suaks. Jerch, Vv. vi. 14, 16._ 1601 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum, (Qo. 1) v. i. 360 Where is he?. .the picture of 
the prodigal, go to, ile haue the calfe drest for you at my 
charges. 1719 De Foe Crusve 1. 9, 1 would, like a true 
repenting Prodigal, go home to my Father. 1951 7'ransé, 
¥ Paraphr. Ch. Scot. xt.v, The grieving prodigal bewail'd 
the follies he had done. 1828 Scotr #. AL. Perth x, Should 
not I be permitted, like him, toreclaim my poor prodigal h 
affection as well as severity? 1885 S.Cox #.xpositions III. 
30 Though a prodigal, he was still a son. 

3. To play the prodigal: to act prodigally, be 
wasteful or lavish ; to act like ‘the prodigal soa’. 

1602 Marston Aunt. & Afed.1. Wks. 1856 I. 12 Let vollies 
of the great artillery From of ourgallies banks play prodigall. 
¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly, Fountain 7 The water..o'erflowed; 
Then dashed away, playing the prodigal, And soon was fost. 

C. as adv. Prodigally, lavishly. 

160z Suaxs. Ham. 1. iii. 116, 1 doe know When the Bloud 
burnes, how Prodigall the Soule Giues the tongue vowes, 

Hence + Prodigal v. ‘rans. to expend waste- 
fully, extravagantly, or lavishly; Pro-digalish a., 
that is somewhat of a prodigal; Pro-digalism, 
the conditioa and action of a prodigal; a course 
of life like that of ‘the Prodigal son’. 

1628 Fertuam Xesolves u.[t.] xx. 67 Hee prodigalsa Mine 
of Excellencie, that lauishes a terse Oration to an approued 
Auditory. 1654 Wutttock Zootomia 4‘ Nemo se sibi vin- 
dicat, sed Alius in Alium consumitur' (saith..Seneca) No 
man Hushandeth himselfe, but vainly..Prodigalls Himselfe 
out on others. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. ii, He should 
like to cross a stick wi’ the prodigalish young chap. 1896 
Chicago Advance 1 Oct. 429 Infatuation is the bad element 
in prodigalism. 

+ Prodiga-leous, a. Obs. rare—!,_ [Erroncous 
form for *prodigalious, {. med.L. *prddigali-s+ cf. 
audaci-ous, bili-ous.] Of the nature of a prodigal. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 52 He is a wastour 
of his goodys,..& he ys callyd a prodegaleous man pat is 
ffvle Jarge. 

Prodigality (predigeliti), [ME. prodigalite, 
a. F. prodigaliié (13th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
prédigalitas (Boeth.), £. *prddigalis: see PRODIGAL.) 
The quality of being prodigal. 

1. Reckless extravagance in expenditure, wastc- 
fulness: a. of material things, especially of money. 

1340 Ayend, 21 Fol niminge of greate spendinge, bet ine 
clepep prodigalité. c1q12 Hoccurve De Reg. Princ. 4592 
By whiche he cured is of pe seekenesse Of prodigalitee, or 
fool largesse, 1494 FABvAN Chron. v1. ccix. 222 ‘This kyng 
-. was of suche prodegalytie, that his bourdes & tabylles of 
his courte were spred .iii. tymes inthe day. 1548 Upatt, etc 
Erasm, Par, Mark xiv. 84 The losse of this oyntment 
greued them so muche, that ie made a great murmuryng 
agayast the godly prodigalitie of the woman. 1622 MaLyNes 
dnc, Law Merch, 481 Cxsar notwithstanding all his pro- 
digalities, brought to the treasurie fortie millions of Crownes. 
1716 [see PropicaL a. 1}, 1841 Exewixstone J/ist. Ind. 
Il. x. iii, 433 Sh&h Jehin..The most striking instance 
of his pomp and prodigality was his construction of the 
famous peacock throne. 

b. of immaterial thiags. 

1751 Jounsou Rambler No. 89 p 4 This invisible riot of 
the mind, this secret prodigality of being. 1846 Trencu 
Mirvac. Introd. iv. (2862) 48 There is..an entire absence of 
prodigality in the use of miracles. 1860-2 Mitman in Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XI. p. xx, In other departments of poctry he 
[Macaulay] might have been endangered by his affluence 
and prodigality. 

2. Lavishness, profuseness ; lavish display, pro- 
fuse supply. 

1594 SHAKS. Rick. J/f, 1. ii. 244 Asweeter, and a louelier 
Gentleman, Fram’d in the prodigallity of Nature... ‘The 
specious World cannot againe affoord. 1658 Sir T. Browne 

fydriot. iii. 45 ‘To drink of the ashes of dead relations 
[seems] a passionate prodigality, 1832 Lytron Eugene A. 
L xi, Merry fellows..; you must take care of the prodigality 
of their wine. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop ' Col. Reformer (1891) 
144 That wondrous wealth and prodigality of perfect weather. 
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Prodigalize (prodigilaiz), v. [f. Propican 
sb.+-12E: cf, obs. F. prodigaliser (1605 in Godef.), 
perth. the immediate source. ] ‘ 

til. intr. To prodigalize it, to be lavish. Ods. 

1611 Cotar., Despendre trop, to prodigalize it, lauish, or 
lash out. k 

2. ivans. To spend profusely or lavishly. 

1611 Cortcr., Prodigalisé, prodigalized, lauished,..squan- 
dered away. 1650 [? W. Saunverson] Awd. Coguin. 68 This 
Lord ..did most'vainely prodigallize, what he often begg'd. 
3836 Lytrow Athens 11. iii, (Croesus) prodigalired fresh 
a on the Delphians. 1849 — Caxtons xvu. i, Major 

facBlarney prodigalizes his offers of service in every con- 
ceivable department of life. oe. 

Prodigally (predigili), adv. 
“Ly 2,] Ina prodigal manner. 

lL. With reckless extravagance ; 


wastefully. 

rs3o Parscr. 841/1 Prodygally, prodiguement. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Gold. Bk Af. Aurel. xlv. (1535) 87b, Some 
prodigally spende and wast all their goodes. 1682 Norris 
fiterocles Pref. 19 That neither spends his goods prodigally 
& like a fool. 1697 Drypen 4inefd vi. 587 The next, in 
place and punishment, are they Who prodigally throw their 
souls away. : 

2. With lavish abundance; lavishly; profusely. 

tsgo Greene Mourn. Garnt, (1616) 1 Fortune. .prodigally 
had wrapt him in the vestment of her riches, 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 795 The King will not suffer them to 
haue Oyle or Wine there growing, although the earth would 
prodigally repay them, that they may still haue neede of 
Spaine. 1821 Byron Yuan vy. Ixv, The moveahles were 

rodigally rich, @ 1853 Roserrson Lect. (1858) 285 We 
ee how prodigally the tongue vows, 

+Pro-digate, pp/. a. Obs. rare—'. In § prode- 
gate. [If not an error for prodigale, may repre- 
seat a med.L. *prodigatus, pa. pple. of *prodigare 
= It. prodigare to play the prodigal or spendthrift, 
F. prodiguer to spend lavishly.] Prodigal. 

e14go Wirour Saluacioun 1647, This prodegate [gloss 
folelarge] son may wele a synnere signifie. . 

+ Prodige, s+. Obs. rare. [a. F. prodige 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. prodige-um Puoviey ; 
cf. vestige] A esp 

1470 Brut 530 Which was take for A prodige or token 
pat be reign Fd King Henry was ended. 1618 T. Aoams 
five Contention Wks. (1629) 797 Signs and prodiges of 
a fearefull conflict to come. 

+BProdige, v. 04s. rare. In6 prodege. [prob. 
ad. L. grodig-ére to drive forth, squander, f. préd, 
form of pré, Pro-1 before a vowel + ag-cre (-igere) 
to drive. Cf F. prodiguer, It. prodigare, on L. 
type *pridigdre.| trans, To squander. 

1538 SZ. Pagers Hen. VfTI, WL. 10 All religious incom- 
bentes here do not onelie leve theire demaynes,..in maner 
as waste.., hut also dothe contynuallic prodege theire move- 
ables unto them belonging. f . 

+Pro'digence, Ods.rare. [ad. L. pridigentia, 
{. prodigeni-em, pr. pple. of prodig-cre + see prec. 
and -ENCE.] Extravagance; waste; prodigality. 

1634 Be. Hatt Contempi., N. 7. lv. iv, There is no pro- 
portion in this remuneration; this is not bountie, it is prodi- 
gence. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Prodigence, prodigality, 
wastefulness, riot, unthriftiness. . a 

+ Prodi-gial, 2. Ods.rare. [ad. L. pradigial-is, 
{. prodigium Provicy: see -AL.] Relating to 


prodigies or portents. 

1609 Horanp Asm. Marcell. 280 Events whereof, such 
as were skilfull in prodigial learning foretold and prophesied. 

Prodigious (prodi-dgas), 2. (@dv.) [ad. L. 
prodigios-us marvellous, prodigious: see PRODIGY 
and -ous, Cf. F. prodigieux (RK. Estienne 1549).] 

+1. Of the nature of a prodigy; ominous, por- 
tentous. Ods. 

1552 Hutoet, Prodigious, prodigiosus. r5go Suas. Afids. 
NV. i. 419 Neuer mole, harelip, nor scarre, Nor marke 
prodigious,..Shall ypon their children be. 1601 Hottanp 
fliny |. 224 It was alwaies taken for a monstrous and pro- 
digious signe. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigtes (1665) 204 They 
carry a fair aspect toward the Prodigious Appearance in 
Heaven. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1. 64 Many dreadful 
Signs of his foe prodigious Darkness and frightful 
Sights in the Heavens, : 

2. Having the appearance of a prodigy; un- 
natural, abnormal. 

1579 Lyty £xuphues (Arb.) 119 As ther hath ben a pro- 
digious Pasiphae,so there hath bene a godly Theocrita. 2667 
Mitton P. LZ. 11,625 Nature breeds, Perverse, all monstrous, 
all prodigious things, ..Gorgons and Hydra‘s, and Chimera’s 
dire. 1687 De ta Payme Diary (Surtees) ro It rained 
wheat. .several granes of which were sent as miraculous and 
prodisiet presents to several gentlemen about us. 1728 

LorGAN A deters I. vi.190 The Pe Gabriel assuming 
a prodigious Form, descended. 1819 Sueiiev Cenci ul. 1. 
32, Prodigiou mixtures, and confusions strange Of good 
and ul, 

3. Causing wonder or amazement; marvellous, 
amazing; (in a bad sense) monstrous, 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 390 He by his euill counsaile and 
prodigious suggestions, craftilye circumuented the king. 
1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 25 The gentlemen after a 
new prodigious manner attired themselues like vnto the 
Castillians. 1652 Neronam tr. Se/den's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded., 
Aod with a drawn Sword declare prodigious Principles of 
Enmitie against the Rights and Liberties of England. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 82 It was thought pro- 
digious..to rug 1140 Stadin..in the space of two days. 1789 
Mrs. Pozzi Yourn. France 11. 37 The spirit of composi- 
tion, the manner of eroupine an 


J colouring, the general 
effect of the whole, (is) prodigious ] 2872 Tytor Prim. Cult. 


[f Propic aL + 


extravagantly, 


PRODIGY. 


I. viii. 249 Why..are the gods and giants and monsters 
no longer seen to lead their prodigious lives on earth? 
4. Of extraordinarily large size, extent, power, or 
amount; vast, enormous. (Often hyperbolical.) 
1601 Hotiano Pliny Il. 368 A fruit..answerable to the 
mightie, huge, and prodigious tree that beareth it, a 1661 
Fuiter IVorthies, Suffotk (1662) u. 71 He left five thousand 
Marks, a prodigious sum in that age, to charitable uses. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 247 Satan, who that day Prodigious 
power had shewn. Bet age ie Nat. Hist. Earth uu. 
(1723) 172 The Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains 
in South America, 1722 Hearxe Cod/ect, (O. H. S,) VIL. 381 
The other Bones are of a prodigious Size. 1734 tr. Xollin's 
Ane, Hist. (1827) 111. vii. 4x4 ‘The prodigious regard which 
was shown to the Greek physicians, 1846 Dickens Leé¢. 
(1880) I. 167 They were in prodigious spirits and delight. 
1868 Lyew. Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) 1. 1. xxxiii, 214 The 
prodigious volume of atmospheric water which must be 
absorbed into the interior. 1878 Huxtey PAéysiogr. 200 At 
great depths, the pressure must be prodigious. 
b. Asan exclamation: ‘Monstrous’, ‘astounding’. 
1730 Fiscoixc Cofte Ho. Polit. un v, Constant.— Pro- 
digious !'..‘ What in the Devil's Name bath brought thee 
to the Constahle’s?' 1735 Pore Donne Sad. iv. 255 Let 
but the Ladies smile, and they are blest: Prodigious | how 
the things protest, protest. 1815 Scotr Guy AV. viii, The 
good Dominie bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity 
equally imperturbable. ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous!’ was the only 
ejaculation they ever extorted from the much-enduring man. 
quasi-adv. = PRopIGiOUSLY ; amazingly; 
wonderfully; exceedingly; ‘mightily’. Now velar. 
1676 Woop Fraé. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 190 The 
Sea running prodigious high. 1717 Mrs. Centiivee Bold 
Stroke for W7e 11.1, This snuff is extremely good,—and the 
box eae fine. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nad. (1834) I. 
596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety of lan- 
guage; fora thing may be..vastly little, monstrous pretty, 
- prodigious natural, or devilish godly, 1804 Evcesia 08 
Acton Yale without Title 1. 51 A prodigious high hill 
fronting the westero tower. 


Prodigiously (prodi-dzasli), adv. 
+-LY2] Ina prodigious manner. 

+1. Portentously, ominously. Ods. 

1595 Suaks. YoAn i. i.91 Pray that their hurthens may 
not fall this day, Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost. 
1605 Drayton fan ra Afoon 278 ‘Twice every month, 
th’eelipses of our light Poor mortals should prodigiously 
affright. 1663 CowLey Verses Sev. Occas., Ode on His 
May. Restaurat. ii, Auspicious Star again arise,.. Again all 
licaven prodigiously adorn. | ts 

2. Wonderfully, astonishingly; in colloquial use 
(hyperbolically), Exccedingly, immensely. 

1664 Power £xf. Philos. 117 Such prodigiously little 
spindle-shank’d leggs. @ 1679 GuRNALL in Spurgeon Yeas. 

av. Ps. ci. 6 Among those who were as procamicusty wicked 
as any there. 710-11 Swiet Yrnd. to Stella 22 Feb., It 
snowed all this morning prodigiotsly. 2978 Miss Burney 
Evelina (1791) U1. xxxvii. 244 You are prodigiously kind ! 
1825 MeCutiocu Pol. Econ. u. ii. 85 The wealth and com- 
forts of all classes are, in consequence, prodigiously aug- 
mented. 1848 Tuackeray lan. Fair lvi, A prodigiously 
well-informed man. 

Prodigiousness (prodi‘dgasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.J The quality or condition of being 
prodigious; the quality of exciting amazement; 
enormousness; hugencss; monstrousness. 

1631 Br, Hate Rem. Wes, (1660) 289 The corporal receiving 
of Christ hath in it a further prodigiousness and_horrour. 
3649 Jer. TavLor Gi. Exemtp. i. Sect. xv. P 13 The Dis- 
ciples.. wondering at the prodigiousnesse of the woman's 
Religion, 1723 Matuer Vind. Bible 309 The prodigiousness 
and irregularity of the punctuation of some words. 1832 
L. Hunt Str &. Esher (1850) 126 The. .neatness of their 
operations, contrasted with the Pose of their fists. 

+ Prodi-gity. Obs. [ad. L. prédigitds extrava- 
gance, prodigality, f. prddée-us; see PRovio a.and 
-ITy.] 

1623 Cockeram, Prodigitie, wilfulnesse. [Ridiculed in 
Vindex Anglicus (1644) 6.) 

+Prodigous, 2 Obs. vare—!, [ad. OF. 
prodiguens(15thc.in Godet.), f. L.type*prodigos-ts, 
f, prodig-us: see -0vs.] Prodigal, lavish. 

1477 Caxton Yason 5 Be not ydelle ne prodigous of thy 
tonge, take hede, beholde and see and sayc litel. 

Prodigue: see Propic. - 

Prodigy (pre‘didzi). [ad. L. prédigi-um, f. 
prid-, early form of rd, Pro-1, retained before 
a vowel + (?) prim.L. *agzon: a thing said: cf. L. 
Gio L affirm, also adagizm ADAGE] — 

1. Something extraordinary from which omens are 


drawn ; an omen, a portent. Now rare. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. ccxxy. 252 Many wonderfull pro- 
dygyes & tokyns were shewed in Englonde, as y@ swellyu 
or rysyng of the water of Thamys. 1560 Daustr. Sletdane's 
Comm, 285 A prodigie [Jrinted perdigie) of the Sunne. 
t6ro Hotrano Camden's Brit. (1637) 448 This slaughter 
was foretold hy many Prodigies. @1658 CLevetanp Rustick 
Ramp, Wks. (1687) 478 The Insolency of injust Men is a 
Prodigy of their Ruin. 1741 Mippteton Cicero 11. xii. 553 
‘The province of interpreting prodigies, and inspecting the 
entrails, belonged to the Haruspices. 1758 Jounson /dler 
No.1: 28 Omens and prodigies havelost their terrors, 2 1816 
Jovce Sei, Dial., Astron, xxiv, Were not comets formerly 
dreaded, as awful prodigies intended to alarm the world? 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1.73 The air was full of prodigies. 
There were terrible storms; the plague wrought fearful 
ravages, 2 

2. An nmazing or marvellons thing; ¢sf. some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of nature ; some- 


thing abnormal or monstrous. " 
1626 Mipp.eton Women Beware Wo, w. ii. 61 He's a 
villain As monstrous as a prodigy aod as dreadful. 1653 


[f prec. 


PRODITED. 


Gataker Vind. Annot. Jer. 52 What is a prodigie, hut 
some thing that comes to passe hesides, heyond, above, or 
against the cours of nature? 1677 W. Harris Lemery’s 
CAyor, (1686) 154 Quicksilver is a prodigy among Metals. 
1748 Anson's Voy. u. vi. 189 A climate, where rain is con- 
sidered as a prodigy, and is not seen in many years. 1852 


Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 1. xxviii, 236 Did not our innate 


generosity restrain us, 1 would confound him, and make 
him a prodigy to all the world } 
tb. Of a person: in bad sense, A monster, Oés. 

15994 20d Pt, Contention (1843) 130 Or where is that valiant 
Crookbackt prodegie? 1656 Petition to Chas. /7in Clarendon 
Fist. Keb. xv. § 113 That prodigy of nature, that oppro- 
brium of mankind,..who now calls himself our Protector. 

3, Anything that causes wonder, astonishment, 
or surprise; a wonder, a marvel. 

{@ 1638 Mepve IVés. (1672) 757, 1 cannot but think it a 
prodigiu: that any man should think otherwise.) 1660 
Suarrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., A multitude of monstrous 
untruths, and prodigies of lies. 1680 H. Morn Afocaé. 
A foe. 341 It is a most incredible prodigy..that he should so 
rashly reject what he had so devotionally received. 1722 
Macky Journ. oo 11. 30 It's a Prodigy, how so wise a 
People as the English ean be gulled hy such Pick-Pockets. 
1874 H.R. Revnotos Foltn apt. vst. 303 The hand and 
breath of one Ecclesiastic is made to convey to another 
the power to perform invisible and aidemonetatle prodigies. 

b. A wonderful example of (some quality). 

1646 Eveiyn Diary Apr.-June, Julius Casar Sealiger, 
that prodigic of learning. 1689-g0 Trempte Ess. /feroic 
Virt. Wks. 1731 1. 194 Alexander was a Prodigy of Valour. 
1774 Gotos. Nat. Hest, (1776) V. 277 This hird, he asserts, 
+15 a prodigy of understanding, 1844 W. Sauru Dict. 
Gr, & Rom, Biog. (1867) M1. 193/2 Pericles. .perfurmed 
prodigies of valour, 1867 Laoy Herserr Cradle L. iii. 104 
The knights..by prodigics of valour, maintained their 
position. 1874 Deutsen Rem, 208 If Christianity is 2 
prodigy of sanctity, Hellenism is a prodigy of beauty. 

ce. A person endowed with some quality which 
excites wonder; esg. a child of precocious genius. 

1658 Everyn Diary 27 ee Died my deare son Richard, 
+5 yeares and 3 days old onely, but at that tender age 
a_prodigy for witt and understanding. 1794 Suirroan 
Duenna ni. i, a ie but her beauty will affect you—she is, 
tho’ I say it, who am her father, a very prodigy. 182 
W. Irvine 7) Trav. 1, 204 The juvenile prodigy, the poetica 
youth, the great genius, 183: D. E, Tee Life Sir 
ZY. Lawrence 1. 5¢ This infant prodigy had excited so 
much attention that his likeness was taken, and engraved 
by Sherwin. 21862 Buckie Cioiliz, (1869) IN. v. 453 
Whose almost incredible achievments entitle them to be 
termed the prodigies of the human race. 

4. attrib. (chiefly appositive). 

1889 Daily News 29 Jan. 6/6 The ‘prodigy’ season .. 
began yesterday, when Master O— H— made his rentrée 
in London, 1891 /éi¢. 8 Jan. 5/4 The deceased..made his 
déhut at the age of thirteen as a prodigy pianist. 1900 Sid, 
19 June 4/7 He was a‘ prodigy ’ violinist at the age of cight. 

rodissoconch: see Pro-2 3. 

+ Pro-dited, ga. ple. Obs. rare—9, [f. L. pro- 
@it-us betrayed + -ED1,] 

1623 Cockrram, Prodited, betrayed. 

Prodition (predi-fan). Now rave. [ME. pro- 
dycyon, a, OF, prodicton (r4th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 
prodition-em, n. of action f. préd-re to betray, f. 
pro, Pro-1 + ddre to give.) Betrayal, treason, 
treachery, 

1412-20 Lync. Chrom. Troy w. xxxiv. (1555), Of doubil- 
nesse and of false treason Undermyninge with prodycyon. 
1go0-20 Dunaar Poess xlix. 4 Thocht he remissioun Haif 
for prodissioun. 1549 Comp. Scot. viii. 72 ‘The proditione 
of ane realme succedis to the hurt of the public veil. 31597 
Bp. Hatt Guistard § Sismond wu. xv, A traytor guiltie of 
false prodicion. 1610 Rowianos Martin Mark-all 21 They 
are likely to decrease..through the proditions and betray- 
ings of the peaple which are contrary to them. 1669 Addr. 
Hopeful ae Gentry Eng. 55 ‘Yhe Lanthorn of Judas.. 
lighted the Traitor to the prodition of our Blessed Saviour. 
1794 T. Tavton Pausanias U1. 194 All those who were 
charged with prodition. 1887 W. pe G. Brac Domes- 
day Bk. ix. 133 Waltheof does not appear to have entered 
upon this perilous path of prodition with any intention of 
acting upon it. 

+ Prodi-tious, a. Obs. rare, 
*proditios-s, {. L. prodition-em: 
-0us.] _Treasonable, traitorous, 

.1635 Hevwoop HHierarch. iv. Comm. 260 By the prodi- 
tious insinuations of the Deuill. 

Prodito-ma‘nia, reve. [Arbitrary f. L. pro- 
dit-, ppl. stem of prodére to betray +-MANIA.] 

1898 Contemp. Rev, Mar. 309 The concomitant prodito- 
mania, [Foetxote, A morbid belief in the ubiquity and 


omnipotence of traitors.] 
+ Proditor. Os. [ME. and AF. proditour, 


= OF. proditeur, ad. L. préditérem, agent-n. £, 
prod-tre to betray.) A betrayer; a traitor. 

1436 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 500/2 10 resistence of youre Pro- 
ditours Rebellesand Adversaries. 1546.52, Pagers f7en.VIH, 
XI. 95 As manifest ennemy and proditour to the Cristen 
state. ig9r Suaks, 1 Hen. Vi, 1. ii. 31, 1 doe, thou most 
vsurping Proditor, And not Protector of the King or Realme. 
1657 Hawke Aviding is Mf. 54 [He} was betrayed by his 
Servant,..whom. .they..asa Proditor preeipitated from the 
Tarpeian stone. 1678 SirnG, Macken Crim. Laws Scot. 
t. xi. § 16 (1699) 67 The Betrayer or Proditor. 

Prodito‘rious, 2. Oés. or arch. [f. prec. + 
-10Us, as if from L, type *Ardditéri-us.}  Traitor- 
ous, perfidions, 

€1475 Harl, Conlin. Higden (Rolls) VIII. sox By usur- 
Pacion of that proditorious commission. 1577-87 Hotinsueo 
Chrox, (1807) 11, 487 This reward reaped he for his pro- 
ditorious attempts. 1641 Prynne 4 ntif. Ep. 1 The Capital- 
nesse of such a Concenlement in these proditorious times, 


{f. L. type 
see prec. and 


1421 


b. fig. Apt to betray or reveal what is hidden 
or in the mind. 

@ 1639 Wotton Surv. due. in Kelig. (1651) 329, 1 will 
now hasten to those more solid and conelusive Characters, 
which, .are emergent from the Minde ; and which oftentimes 
do start out of Children when themselves least think of it: 
For let me tel! you, Nature is Proditorious. 1709 #yrit. 
Afolle V1. Noa. 74. 3/1 Blind to Events, however they 
might prove, Or Proditorious or Exitious. 1824 Sovrney 
Colloguies on Soc. (1887) 140 The eye, then, Sir Thomas, is 
proditorious, and 1 will not gainsay its honest testimony, 
1828 — in Corr, w.C. Bowles 1881) 144 A strong brow, A 
proditorious eye, for no dislike Can lurk dissembled there. 

+ Prodito'riously, edz. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) Ina perfidious or treacherous manner. 

€1495 Alar. Contin. Higden (Rolls) VIN, sor That thei 
did slee proditoriousely Tames Brueis and Symon Lurte. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 57 Thus nefariously and prodi- 
toriously prophaning & penetrating our holy fathers nostrils. 
1619 Time's Storehouse x. vii.o35/1 They..fell to killing one 
an other,. .proditoriausly massacring their very hest friends. 

+ Pro-ditory, a. Obs. [f. Proviror (sce 
-orY~): as if repr.a L. */roditorius.] Traitorous, 
treacherous, 

1615 Str E. Hos Curvy-combe v. 238 The suspition. .of 
all proditory or trecherous emlendments. 1649 Mittox 
Ftkon. ii, Wks. 1851 V1. 353 That proditary Aid sent to 
Rochel and Religion abroad. " 

|| Prodroma (pre‘dioma), sd. Path, usually in 
fé. prodromata (prodrgmati). [mod.L., an 
erroneous formation, app. in imitation of steh 
etymological forms as carcinoma, -o'mata, sar- 
coma, -o maa, cie.; possibly originaling in a L. 
prodroma, sing. for Gr. mpodpoxy a running forward, 
or in mistaking the neuter pl. mpddpope (see next) 
for a sing.] = PRoprone 3, Propromus 3. 

1859 Serie Diphtheria 317 In young children, I have 
always met with the following prodromata, 1870 MavvsLev 
Body & Mind ’ The uniformity cf the prodromata and of 
the symptoins of the attack. 1882 Wed. Le Grul. No. 
52. 170 The inebricty..coming from physical causes was 
marked bya long prodroma before the trauce state appeared. 

| Pro-droma, sé. #/. [mod.L.,= Gr. mpddpopa, 
neut, pl. of mpddpopos, -oy adj.: see Propromes.} 
Premonitory symptoms. 

1880 J. W. Lecco &rle 546 Yellow fever usually begins 
very suddenly, with slight prodroma. 1899 Adébutt’s Syst. 
Med. V11. 466 He insiste: 
tuberculous meningitis}. 

Prodromal (pre‘d-), a. [f. PRopros-vs + -a.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a prodromus; forernnning; 
introductory, preliminary. 

1716 M. Davies el then. Brit, 11. 366 Their Works and 
Writings were the Prodramal Copies ‘and Consonant Origi- 
nals to the Nicen Creed, ¢1720 /did. V1. Diss. Physick 7 
That Learned prodromal Protestant of the reth Christian 
Century, Rupertus Tuitiensis. A ‘ 

2. Path, Precursory or premonitory (of disease). 

1861 Bumstean Ven. Dis. (1879) 652 Vertigo is a promi- 
nent prodromal symptom, 1885-8 Facce & Pys-Ssuitn 
Princ, Med. (ed. 2) 1. 170 If..the patient has been unwell 
for a few days previously, the disease is said to have had 
a prodromal stage. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. VIL 463 
The more extensive prodromal erythema seen in small-pox. 

Prodroma‘tic, 2. [f. the erroneous Pro- 
bRoMA, pl. -omata: see -1¢.] = Proproman. So 
Prodroma‘tically edv., as a preliminary or in- 


trodnectory step. 

3871 Hammonn Dis. Werv. Syst. 34 linpossible to predict 
with accuracy, from the symptoms of this *prodromatic 
stage. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. LU. 319 Both together 
(High and Low Church} should *Prodromatically [ards- 
Printed -dram-} advance with Carismatical-Emulation. 
‘bid. 429 So happily lucky as to lead Prognostically and 
Prodromatically to the Metropolitan Crosier. 

Prodrome (pre‘drgm), sd. (a2.) Better pro- 
drom, cf. axadrom, aiom. [a. F. prodrome (a 1584 
in Godef. Comf/.), ad. nod. L. Propromus.] 


+1. Something that is a forerunner; a precursor, 

1643 Soder Sadness 45 These..may..prove the Prodromes 
«eto the ruine of our Monarchy. 1651 H. More Second Lash 
xi. in Enthus. Tri, ete. (1656) 280 Sober Morality..is like 
morning light reflected from the higher Clouds, and a certain 
Prodrome of the Sunve of Righteousniesse it self. F 

2. An introductory or preliminary treatise or 


book ; a prodromus, 

1866 Cours (¢/i/e) Prodrome of a Work on the Ornithology 
of Arizona Territory, 18.. Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 
243 (Cassell Supp.) Mr, Scudder discussed and reviewed 
Brongniart’s recent prodrome of palaozoic insects. ae 
Academy 17 Jan. 71/2 What is ‘Donovan’ to ‘We Two' 
Prelude, prodrome, proem or introduction might be used. 

3. Path. A prodromal or ea symptom. 

1822-34 Good's Siudy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 648 The symptoms 
of invasion or accession, the prodroines of M. Deveze. 1864 
Tuomas Jed. Dict, Vertigo is sometimes said to be a pro- 
drome or precursor of apoplexy. 

B. adj. = Propromovs. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux QO. xiii. 119 The 
first Predelineations and prodrome Irradiations into the 
matter [Zvarst, mpodpdmous cAddupers eis VAnv]. 

Prodromic (ptodre'mik), ¢. [f. as next +-1¢: 
so FE. prodromigue.] = PRODROMAL. 

1866 Pall Mall G.3 Aug. 10 The medical treatment of 
cholera is successful chiefly as it is direeted to the prodro- 
mic symptoms. 189: H. F. Stewaat Boethius p. vii, An 
essay of this kind can never be more than prodromic and 
tentative. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 492. 

+Pro-dromist. Obs. [f. as next + -1sr.] A 


precursor, forerunner. 


ot its prodroma [i.e. those of | 


PRODUCE. 


1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, 1.228 There were several 
other Pradromists or Precursors of Arianism in that uhird 
Century. /érd. 374 The Popish Clergy made those honest 
Prodromists of the Reformativn to pass for Hercticks. 


Pro‘dromous, a rare. [f. Gr. mpdspop-os 
(see next) + -vus.] Introduetory, prodromal. 


1652 Ler Hxlex Vitle-p., A Prodromous Discourse to a 
subsequent Tract. 1846 in Worcester. 

|| Prodromus (prpe‘dromés). Pl. pro-dromi. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. mpd8popos adj., running before, as 
sb. a precursor, f. mpd, Pro-2+ dpapeiy to run, 
dpdpos running, race, course.) 

1. A forerunner, a precursor, a premonitory event. 

1645 in Rushw. 7/7fs¢. Coll. wv. 1.135 Beeston Castle..a 
while before the taking of Chester. asa Pyedromius of its 
neighhouring Cities fate was yielded to the Parliament. 
1660 'V.M. C2. Walker's Hist. ludepend. 1. 95 ‘The Pro- 
dromé of whose miserable end might be these and the like. 
1698 Frver Ace. &. dudia & P.76 The Prodromi of the 
ensuing Rains, 1708 T. Warn Zug. Ao. (1716) 58 As 
Prodromits ta its Intrusion. 

2. A book or treatise which is introductory or 
pteliminary to some larger work. 

1672 Jacoms Ser, Rom, viti. Pref. § 7 This Volume.. 
I publish as a prodrommus to what is yet to come. 1756 
Genti, Mag, XXVI. 415 The neat year Linna:us published 
his ¢uudamenta Botanica, which may be considered as the 
Prodromus to many of bis succeeding works, 1864 Hato 
Man Jibitogr. Chess Kat's Tour Pref, This Prodromus is 
offered with the bope that it will le expanded and com. 
pleted by some one who has more bibliographic facilities. 

3. “ath, A premonitory symptom of disease ; 
= PROpROME 3. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prodromus, a 
Disease that comes before a greater, as the straitness of the 
Breast: predicts a Consumption. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Jed. eat 4) IL. 289 The fit lof gout] is often preceded by 
certain prodromi. 

tProdromy. Ols. [?P ad. Gr. spodpopia a snd- 
den attack, f. zpé3pep-os adj.: see prec.) = prec. 

1647 Warp Synple Cobler (1843) 30 They are, .the certain 
prodromics of assured judgement. 

Produce (prp‘dixs), 56, {f Propucrv. (For- 
merly stressed Arodice, like the vb.)J 

1. The fact of producing ; production. vere. 

1769 E. Harcrove (/ist, Anaresh, vi. (1798) 246 This 
place is remarkable for the produce of a delicious apple. 
1849 Copnin Speeches 64 ‘They say they cannot compete 
with the fureigners in the produce of grain, . 

2. ‘The amount produced, yielded, or derived ; 
the proceeds; the return, yicld. Now chiefly in 
the assay of ore. 

1707 Mortimer //usé. 78 They sow it with Barly, 
allowing 3 Bushels of Seed to an Acre: Its common produce 
is 30 Bushel. 1716 Avoison Freeholder No. 20 ? 4 This 
Tax has already been so often tried, that we know the exact 
Vroduce of it. “1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 263 Not only 
the interest but the produce of the real and personal estate 
Was to be applied hy such trustees, 1831 A.ramtiner 141/1 
‘They had sold their shoes,..and were getting lushy with the 
produce. 1871 J. S. Dauturs Faplorer's Comp. 209 A 
weight of qoo grains [in assaying ores}..is divided into 
hundredths and again into eighths of one unit of such 
pereeningss to represent the market ‘produce’, 188: 

AYMOND Mining Gloss., Produce,..the amount of fine 
oe in one hundred parts of ore. ‘ 

3. The thing (or things collectively) produced, 
either as a natural growth or as a result of action 
or effort; product, fruit. Also “ig. 

199 Drypen £fist, to J. Driden 118 Vou hoard not 
health for your own private use, But on the publick spend 
the rich produce. 1919 De For Crusoe t. 33 Two Pieces af 
dry Flesh and some Corn, such as is the Produce of their 
Country. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. (1820) 287 They are the 
produce of his invention, 

b. More generally: Result, effect, conseqnence. 

1730 Cnuas Collection of Tracts 377 Uf the actions of men 
are not the produce of a free eae or election. 1754 
Eowaros Freed. Will 11. x. (1762) 95 If it were.. possible. . 
that every free Act of Choice were the Produce or Effect of 
a free Act of Choice; yet even then..no one Act of Choice 
would be free, but every one necessary. 1818 Cosserr 
Pol, Reg. KXXILI. 498 It was the produce of an honest 
heart, a clear conscience, and a manly mind. 1873 Browsine 
Red Cott. Nt.cap w. 198 Such the days of faith, And 
such their produce to encourage mine | 

ce, Offspring, progeny. rare. 

1845 Youatt Dog iv. (1858) 104 The Artois dog..is a 
produce of the shock-dog and the pug. 1862 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xu. vii. (1872) V. 76 Comte de Saxe..was..the 
produce of the fair Aurora von Kénigsmark. 


4, Agricultural and natural products collectively, 
as distinguished from manufactured goods. Also 


raw produce. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman Antrod. (1841) 1. 3 
The ..British product, .. whether we mean its produce a3 


| the growth of the country, or its manufactures as the labour 


of her people. 1832 Ht. Martineau Deomerara ii, 15 The 
cry for higher bounties on West India produce. 186: M. 
Parmison £ss. (1889) 1. 47 The export trade..consisted 
sluts taw produce, wool and hides, corn, beer,and cheese. 
18s H. Paiies Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 84 The payments 
-.tempted the farmers to sell to them their produce, 

5. techn. Materials produced from breaking up 
ordnance or other military or naval stores: chiefly 
in phrase drought to produce, i.e. broken up, and 
the material assorted into various kinds or classes, 


which may be separately disposed of. ‘ 

1904 Cot. C. F. Haopen Let. to Editor, A gun carriage 
brought to produce is broken up, and steel, brass, etc, 
separated, and disposed of as so much metal. 


PRODUCE. 


6. atirib, and Comé. (all from sense 4), as 
produce broker, business, market, merchant, trade. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Produce Market, Veuchurch- 
street, Miucing-lane, Tower-street, and their immediate 
localities, where the offices of the principal produce-brokers 
are situate, 1887 Hall Mad? G. 14 Oct. 6/2 Tustend of the 
4300 being paid money down, it should be & 500 of tithe 
nioney, or rather £500 of produce money, so that it should 
represent very much the same quantity of stuff x892 /éfd. 
8 Aug. 7/t The total produce trade for 189: is estimated at 
102 millions sterling..the principal feature being the large 
increase in the receipts and epomients of wheat. 1899 
Sirthuer’s Bag. XXY. 55/2 A Missourian, in the produce 
business. 

Produce (predi#s), «.  [ad. L. pradiic-cre to 
lead or bring forth, extend, promote, produce, f. 
pro, Pro-) + dite-dve to lead.J 

1. ¢rans. To bring forward, bring forth or out; 
to bring into view, to present to view or notice; to 
offer for inspection or consideration, exhibit. Often 
used of bringing forward witnesscs, as well as evi- 
dence, or vouchers, in a court of law. 

1499 exch. Rolls Scott. X\. 435 To comper..to produce 
his tukkis and rychtes of the kingis landis of Murray gif he 
ony has. 1530 Patscr. 667/1, 1] produce wytnesses, se fro- 
dnys tesmoyngs. 1582 N. LicHerietp tr. Castanheda’s 
Cong, &. Ind. vi.16 They also produced to sight and viewe 
of him certaine harnesses or armours, whereat he also 
nieruailed much. 1601 Suaks. Fad. Co un i. 228, T..am 
moreouer sutor, that 1 may Produce his body to the Market- 
place. 1611 — Cyméd.v. v. 363 In a most curious Mantle, 
wrought by th' hand Of bis Queene Mather, which for more 
probation T can with ease produce, 1611 Bipie Zsa. xii. at 
Produce [warg. cause to come neere] your cause, saith the 
Lord, bring foorth your strong reasons. 1624 Br. Mountacu 
fumed. iddr. 130 To make this good, Saint Augustine is 
produced, 1662 Suciincre. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 5 Joseph 
Scaliger who first.. produced them into the light out of 
Georgius Syncellus. 1697 Drvven irg, Georg, 1. 69 Pro- 
duce the Plough, and yoke the sturdy Steer. 1776 77ial of 
Nundocomar 16/1 The books must be produced, as we can- 
not receive parole evidence of their contents, 1828 Scort 
# AL Perth viti, So saying, he produced, from the hawking 
pouch already mentioned, the stiffened hand. 1877 Act 40 
4 4 Vict, c. 60§ § Any person..may,on producing..a copy 
of his authorisation..enter by day such canal boat, 

b. To introduce; now, sfec., to bring (a per- 
former or performance) before the public; ret. to 
come forward, come ‘ out’. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. w. xxxv. 158 
Orpheus was he which produced and celebrated the first 
sacrifices vnto Liber Pater. 1686tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
ery They had an extraordinary desire to produce me. 1709 
Steete /atler No, 84? 4 My Design of producing obscure 
Merit into publick View. 1709 Swirt Adz. Relig. p6 The 
pert..demeanour of several young stagers in divinity upon 
their first producing themselves into the world. 1734 tr. 
Kollin's Anc. Hist. V. 99 Plato..sought every occasion of 
producing him tothe public. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 27 
? 8 Hilarius received me with an appearance of great satis- 
faction, produced me to all his friends. 1766 SmotieTT 
Frav. vi, 1 wish they had antigallican spirit enongh to 
produce themselves in their own genuine English dress. 
3808 Ian, More Caveds 1, 71 They [girls] were always 
ready to sing and play, but did uot take the pains to pro- 
duce themselves in conversation. 1864 Standard 31 Dec. 
6/3 There is a stringent competition going forward amidst 
musical managers as to who shall oroduce er [a singer}, 

tc. To bring (to a specificd condition); to 
advance, promote, Obs, 

21618 SyivesteR Panaretus 1B Till with advantage 
gracious Heav'ns produce Their Wished Counsails into act 
and use. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. ii, The Art..Is 
by the Brotherhood of the Rosie Crosse, Produc'd vuto per- 
fection. 1741 MiopLeton Crcero 11, viii 233 Trebonius.. 
was wholly a new man and the creature of Coeaats power, 
who produced him through all the honors of the State, to his 
late coasulship of three moaths. : 

2. Geom. To extend (a line) in length; to con- 
tinue; hence gex. to lengthen Canytiing) out; to 
extend, enlarge, or develop longitadinally. 

1570 Bituincstey Euclid 1.'sb, Vo produce a right line 
finite, straight forth continually. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Alag. u ii. 27 Parallel Lines..produced infinitely on both 
sides, do never,.concur, 1676 Grew Anat. Flowers App. 
§ 11 The Bottom, is either Reduced towards the Top, as in 
Ground-Ivy; or Produced upon the Stalk, as io ‘oplar, 
Bay, &c, 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1.290 When one side 
ofa triangle is produced, the outward angle is greater than 
cither of the two inward opposite angles. 1869 TVNDALt 
Notes Lect. Light 16 The reflected rays are here divergent; 
hut on being produced backwards, they intersect at the 
principal focus behind the mirror. 1877 Daawin Fertil, 
Orchids vi. (ed. 2) 169 An insect with the extremity of its 
abdomen produced into a sharp point alights on the flower, 
1881 Mivart in Mature XM gat Each eyebrow is 
produced into a flexible horn-like prominence. 

tb. To extend, stretch out. Obs, rare, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. v. ii, Hed. O, his leg was 
too much produced, Aza. And his hat was carried scieyly. 

+c. To extend in duration; to prolong, lengthen, 
spin out. Ods. 

1603 B. Joxson Scyanus in. iii, Perhaps our stay will be 
Beyond our will produced. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Aon, 
Printer to Rdr., The E silent. ., serveth onely to produce the 
vowel precedent. 1643 Sin T, Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 43 
‘There goes a great deal of providence to produce a maus 
life unto threescore, ae. ‘ " 

3. To bring forth, bring into being or existence. 
a. generally, To bring (a thing) into existence 
from its raw materials or elements, or as the result 
of a process; to give rise to, bring about, effect, 
cause, make (an action, condition, etc.). 


i 


1513 [implied ia PaopucrRr1}. 1587 Gotpinc De Wornay vi. 
(1592)81 The One is the Producer or yeelder foorth, the Vinder- 
standing is the thing produced or yeelded foorth. 1621 
Fitz-Gerrray Elisha's Lantent, (1622) 14 Double affection 
-.produceth doubled Jamentation. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
U. xxvii, x55 There are few Crimes that may not be pro- 
duced by Anger. 1697 Darvuen Virg. Georg. wv. 57 Nor 
Birdlime, or Idean Pitch, produce A more tenacious Mass 
of clammy Juice. 1sg1o Berrecey Princ. Hum. Know. 
§ 94 That Eternal Invisible Mind which produces and 
sustains all things. 1748 Hume £ss. xviii. (ed. 3) 193 Art 
may ovake a Suit of Clothes. Mur Nature must produce a 
Man. 1792 Mary Wo.tstonecr. Rights Wom. tv. 129 To 
use an apt French turn of expression, she is going to produce 
a sensation. 1868 Lockyer £lem, Astron. 1. 1x. (1879) 52 
Steam is produced by heating water by coal. 1879 Lussock 
Sct Leet. iii. 87 Certain. .insects produce a noise by rnbbing 
one of their abdominal rings against another. 1891 Law 
Rep., Weekly Notes 136/2 ‘The coal was cut in large blocks 
+-the small coal was produced by the frictiun of the blocks. 

b. Of an animal or plant: To generate, bring 
forth, give birth to, bear, yield (offspring, seed, 
fruit, etc.). 

1526 Pilger. J'erf. (W. de W. 1531) 215, He may not be 
sayd to he the holy goost, whiche is produced of y® father 
& the sone. 1650 BuLwer ed: ape 125 Kunuchs.. 
are smooth, and produce not a Beard. 1667 Micron P. L. 
x1. 687 Who.. by imprudence mixt, Produce prodigious 
Lirths of bodie or mind. 1715 De For Fast, Znstruct. 1. i. 
(1841) 1.6 Every creature is produced by its own kind. 1774 
Gotpsm., Vat. Hist. (1776) fit. 54 The goat produces but 
t 1857 Hluxvrey £vew. Bot. § 22 Flowers.. 
capable of producing seeds. did. § 28 The anthers..pro- 
duce pollen, and the carpels..produce ovules. Zdid. § 452 
The Vine.. where the temperature is.,t00 high. .runs away 
to leaf and does not produce fruit, 1902 D. McDoxatp 
Garden Comp. (Ser. 1) 38 It is these early blooms that .. 
produce the finest pods. . f 

ce. Of a country, region, river, mine, process, 
ete.: To give forth, yield, furnish, supply; in 
quot. 1664 to grow, raise (plants); in quot. 1827, 
to yield or bring in as profit. Also aéso/. 

1585 T. Wastuncron tr. Micholay’s Voy. ui. x. 44h, A 
great countrey of vines producing great aboundance of good 
wines, 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 11 To Produce them 
immediately of the seed is the better way. 1673 Essex 
Pagers (Camden) 1. 128 Considering y* severall Countrys 
woh produce wooll. 1732 Berxetey Adeiphr.u. § 1 England 
hath of late produced great philosophers. 1827 Roberts 
Voy. Centr. Amer, 244 Vhe other goods produced me abont 
one hundred dollars. 1836 Varreu Srit, Fishes (1859) I. 
379 Near London, the 'Vhames..produces Barbel in great 
quantities, 1879 Toursne Jool's Err, xlvi. 348 The earth 
produces in an nbundance unknown to other regions. : 

d. To compose or bring out by mental or physi- 
cal labour (a work of literature or art); to work 
up from raw material, fabricate, make, manufacture 
(material objects); in Z’%o/, Econ. often blending 
with sense c. 

1638 Junius Paint, Ancients Aij, 1 had produced..my 
observations of the manner of painting in use among the 
ancients. a 1719 Anuison To Sir G. Aneller 78 This wonder 
of the sculptor’s hand Produced, his art was at a stand, 
1771 Grav Hocl 17 Nectar that the bees produce. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 122 When the solid is produced 
from the drawing by the artist's own hand, 1856 Faoube 
dist, Eng. (1858) ih. vi. 32 Such volumes .. were here 
multiplied as fast as the press could produce them. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vi § 4. 297 Not_a single book of any 
real value, .. was produced north of the Alps during the 
fifteenth century. 1878 Jevons Print, Pol. Econ, ii. § x0. 
18 However much we manage to produce, there are still 
many other things which we want to acquire. 1901 JVes¢s, 
Gaz. 6 Sept. 9/1 The true principle is to produce for one’s 
self what one can best prodnce, and with the product buy 
clsewhere that which others can best produce. 

Hence Produced f7/. a.; whence Produ‘cedness, 


the condition of being produced. 

1644 Butwea Chiron. 71 The same gesture, but a little 
more produced and certaine. 1827 [see Propucine f4/. a], 
1840 Laroner Geom. xxii 311 Producing the line OB above 
the directrix till the produced part is equal to the parameter. 
1862 F, Wau Hindu Philos. Syst, 65 Not from the mere 
fact of its heing uttered hy a person, can one say there is 
produceduess of a thing by that person. 

Produceable: see PRopucrBLe. 

+Producement. 00s. [f. Propuce v. + 
-MENT.] The fact of producing, or the condition 
of pene produced; production. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 12 The produce- 
ment of so excellent a creature. 1642 Mitton Afol. Siect. 
Wks, 1851 IL]. 301 The producement of such glorious effects 
and consequences in the Church. 1645 — Zetrach. ibid. 
1V. 157, 1 am taxt of novelties and strange producements. 

Producent (prodi#sént), @. and sb. [ad. L. 
prodicens, -entem, pr.pple. of prodiicére to PRODUCE. ] 

A. adj. That produces; in Zecl. Law, that 
brings forward a witness or document. Now rare. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests Answ, to § 12 Witnesses.. 
that either speake nothing..or els contrary to the party 
producents intention. 1651 J. Gooowin Kedempt. Redeemed 
iv. § 9 God him-self the.. producent canse of all men. 1825 
Coteriwce Aids Ref. (x86x) 138, 4, ¢ being the two pro- 
ducts, and A, .X, the producent causes. 7 

B. sé. One who or that which produces; 
a producer; the party producing a witness or 
document under the old system of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Now rare. 

16a2 Matynes Anc. Law- Merch. 470 That they bee sworne, 
and the producent payeth his charges. «1677 Hae 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. ¥. 116 Such a production cannot by 
any possibility be as ancient as the producents. 1726 
AyLirre Parcrgon 307 Mf an Instrument be produc’d with 


two ata time 


i 


PRODUCING. 


a Protestation in respect of these Parts of it which make in 
Favour of the Producent. 2 1834 Coceripce in Lrt. Rene. 
(1839) 1V. 52 A product divisible from the producent as a 
snake from its skin. 1835 in Curteis Nef. Eccl, Cas. (1840) 
1. 403 The producent and the deceased did uot stand in any 
other relation to each other, than solicitor and client. 
Producer (prodid'sa:). [f Propucey. +-rn1}.] 
1. One who or that which produces ; in various 


senses: sec the verb. 

1513 Douctas 2 ncis xu. xiii. 92 Jupiter the..producer 
of men and euery thing [ovg. hominum rerumque repertor]}. 
1587 (see Provuce vw. 3). 1676 Towerson Decalogue 359 
Hatred is not murther.. yet it is..at feast the producer of it. 
1752 J. Gite Trinity vi. 113 The first pareat, bringer forth, 
or producer of every creature. 1844 Jrnl. R. Agric. So. 
V. 1. 60 Pearl [wheat].—Very white, compact ear, and great 

roducer, 1881 M. Arsoio in Sfacm, Mag. Mar. 368/2 
The producer of such poems could not hut publish them. 
1903 Daily Chron. 13 Apr. 5/2 Mexico, the greatest silver 
producer in the world. 

2. Lol. Econ. One who prodnces (grows, digs, or 
manufactures) an article of consumption. Opposed 
to consumer, 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 290 In every prosperous 
community something more is produced than goes to the 
immediate support of the producer. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
f1ill & Vadley iii, 40 How many classes of producers do you 
reckon? 1864 H. Srencer Princ, Biol. ut. v. 1. 373 He 
ceases to be a producer, and becomes simply a channel 
through which the produce of others is conveyed to the 
public, 1878 Huxtey PAysfogr. 227 The pigeon is a con- 
sumer, not a producer. 1879 Rocers iu Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 67/2 The means for bringing producer and con- 
sumer together. F : 

8. Short for gas producer, a furace in which 
carbon monoxide gas is produced for use as fuel 
in another furnace, or in an internal combustion 
engine ; hence producer-gas, gas so produced as fuel. 

1881 Raysono Alining Gloss, Producer, see Gas-pro- 
ducer, 1890 W. J. Gorpox Foundry 13 Here are the half. 
dozen producers, to give the gas for the two Siemens’s 
furnaces. 1895 Datly News 22 Oct. 9/1 The motive power 
. supplied by a large Crossley gas engine worked hy pro- 
ducer gas and three zo horse power dynamos, 

Producibility (prodivsibi'liti), [f. late L. 

Prodicibil-is PRopUCIBLE + -1T¥; cf. med.L. prd- 
diictbilitas (¢ 1300 in Duns Scotus).] The capabi- 
lity of being produced. 
, 1656 Hospes Lid., Necess., §& Chance (1841) 387 They 
imply not the actual production, but the producibility of 
the effect. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LU. 730 The scale passes 
over, of necessity, from the relative producibilities of things 
to their relative useabilitics. 

Producible (prediéstb’'l), 2 Also -eable. 
[In form producible, ad. late L. proditeibil-is 
(Jerome), f. Arodiicére to PRoDUCE: see -IBLE; in 
form produccable from Propuce v. + -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being produced, bronght forward, 
or presented to the eye or mind; adducible; pro- 
curable, obtainable, available. 

@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & don. iii. (1642) 214 Therewere 
copies produceable, which were elder, and written before 
the Incarnation. 1704 Norris /deal World 1. vill. 381 
They are not in themselves of a producihle nature. 1809 
Pinrney Trav, France 91 They are considered as public 
records, and are only producible in the courts of justice. 
1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. Pros The greatest amount of pro- 
duceable knowledge. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. 1. 
407 No producible recollections remain of that early period. 

. Fitto be produced or introduced; presentable. 

1802 Syp. Smitu Dr. Parr Wks. 1867 I. 5 The courtly 
phrere was, that Dr. Parr was not a producible man. 1817 

SARL oF Dupiey Leét. 24 Dec., He will never be able to 
turn him out a producihle Emperor. 1894 Weston. Gaz. 
11 Dec. 5/1 ‘The Vote Catchers' was written hy the 
pa, and if this had been producible nothing would 
ave heen heard about the non-production of the burlesque. 

3. That can be produced or extended in length. 

@ 1696 Scarnurcu Exctd (1705) 31 They are producible 
infinitely both ways. 

4. That may be caused or brought about; capable 
of being brought into being, generated, or made. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dudit. 1. ii, To suppose it pro- 
ducible or possibte to be effected. 1677 Given Demonol. 
er 31 Such as are in themselves produceable hy nature, 

ut not in such an order. 1 G. Aoams Nat. § Exp. 
Philos, 1. xi. 431 Mr. Boyle. .became solicitous to know 
whether a fluid of so great importance [air] was not pro- 
ducible by art.. 1828 £.ramtiner 44/2 Tears. .produceable 
hy the pathetics of Mrs. West, 1890 Spectator 10 May, 
There will be no labour millennium, wealth being no more 
producible without painful toil than any other crop is. 

Produ‘cibleness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality or fact of being producible. 

1666 Bovte Orig. Formes § Qual, u.v, The producihle- 
nesse of an Alkaly out of Bodies of another nature. 1680 
— Produc. Chem, Princ, m, 116 That part of these Notes, 
that treats of the prodncibleness of Vinous Spirits. 

Produ'cing, v/. sb. [f. Propuce v.+-1ng1.] 
The action of the verb PropucE; production. 

1627 Rawtev in Sacon's Sylva To Rdr., The producing 
of many noble works and effects. 1691 Locke Lower. 
énterest (1692)16 Trade then is necessary to the producing of 
Riches, and Money necessary to the carrying on of Trade, 
1707 Curios, in Hush, & Gard. 35 Generation is ont the 
Producing and Manifestation of ap Animal..form’d a few 
days after the Creation of the Sun. 

Producing, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG 2] 
That produces; productive. J ; 

1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 50 Multiply the producing 
terms of one line, and the produced terms of the other line, 
continually, and take the result for a dividend. «187% 


PRODUCT. 


Gaote Eth, Fraguz i, (1876) 26 The producing cause of 
plensures or of pains. 1907 Q. Rev. July 208 Hordes of 
mendicants tive upon the producing classes. 

Product (preddkt), 56.1 [ad. L. product-um 
a thing produced or brought forth, sb. use of 

a. pple. neut, of prédiicéve to PRopucE ; in sense I 
m Albertus Magnus Avetaph. v. 111. vi.] 

1. Afath. The quantity obtained by multiplying 
two or more quantities together. 

€1430 Art of Nombryng 8 In multiplicacioun .2, nombres 
pryncipally ben necessary,..the nombre multiplying and the 
nombre to be multipliede, .. Also.. the .3. nombre, the 
whiche is clepide product or pervenient. 1571 Dicces 
Panton. 1 vill. D jb, Multiplye the length..by 12. and the 
producte diuide by the partes in_whiche you founde the 
threade. 1614 T. Bepwett Nat. Geom, Numéers ii. 25 The 
products of 12 by 2, and of 6 by 4, are equall, 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. Y.4 A Compound Number is one which is 
the product of two or more numbers. 

b. Product of inertia of a body or system of 
bodies, with respect to two given planes at right 
angles to each othcr, or to the two axes perpen- 
dicular to such planes: the sum of the elements of 
mass each multiplied by the product of its distances 
from the two given planes. 

1873 Maxwetn Biécetr. & Mags. (1881) IL. 194 We may call 
the coefficients of the form 2.17 Moments of Mobility, and 
those of the form 2.12 Products of Mobility. 1877 3B. 
Wittumson Jutegral Calculus (ed. 2) x. $ 195 Saxydui, 
Sardmt, Syedmz are called the products of inertia relative 
to the same system of co-ordiniute axes, 

2. A thing produced by nature or a natural pro- 
cess; also in collective scnse, = produce, fruit. 

1653 H. More Aatid. Ath. 1. tt. iii. (1712) 48 He [man] is 
the Hower and chief of all the products of Nature upon this 
Globe of the Earth. 1667 Mitton /, Z. x1. 683 These are 
the product Of those ill-mated Marriages thou saw'st; 
Where good with had were matctit, who of themselves Abhor 
tojoyn. 1690 Locke Gove. uv. § 48 Land..where he had no 
Hopes of Commerce..to draw Money to him by the Sale of 
the Product. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade7 The Exportation 
of our own Product is, indeed, the Foundation ofall our Trade. 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 64 The purest product of the chrystal 
Springs. 1751 Jounson Nasudler No. 153 P 5 Enquiries 
after the products of distant countries, 1813 BakewrLe 
Introd, Geol, (1815) 337 Among the products of volcanoes 
there are only three combustible at a moderate temperature. 
1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 10 ‘The product of any 
Pi ee seed is fixed within the limits of a type. 

. fig. 

1682 Dayven Religio Laici 66 These truths are not the 
product of thy mind, 1693 Awnours Town Ay, The un- 
premeditated Products of my Fancy. 1862 H. Srencea Firsé 
Princ. wiv. § 22 By analyzing either the product of thonght, 
or the process of thought. 1894 H. Daummono Ascent Man 
171 Intellectual products common to both Animal and Man. 

+c. A quantily produccd or obtained; asupply, 
provision, stock, Oéds. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. t. xvi. (1739) 32 A yearly 
product of Victuals or other service was reserved und 
allowed to the Saxon Kings bythe people. 1762 tr. Busch. 
ing’s Syst. Geog. V. 438 Having down all along the Mayn 
also a good product of wine. 

3. That which is produced by any action, opera- 
tion, or work; a production; the result, 

1575 Recorde's Ground Artes Hvj, If you had sub. 
tracted the uppermost from the product or totull summe, 
then the residue thereof woulde bee equall to that middle- 
moste number. 1646 Sia T. Browne f’seud. Ep, vi. i. 277 
If unto that summe {5509 be added _ 1645. the product will 
be 7154. 1656 Eaat Monn, tr. Boccalin’’s Advts. yr. 
Parnass. i. \xxviii. (1674) 105 Whether he brought news of 
any gallant Italian Product, or of any taking Piece lately 
Printed? 1657 Caomwet. Speech 8 May in Carlyle, The 
things are very honournble and honest, and the product 
worthy ofa Parliament. 1700 Davpen Pythagorean Philos, 
91 The fruit and produet of his labours past. 1890 Gaoss 

Gild Merch, 1. 107 He..sold the products of his handiwork 
in his shop. 1897 Pop. Sei. Monthly Nov. 133 The produet 
of the flaking operations was a leaf-shaped blade. 1903 G. 
Matueson Aepr. Men Bible Ser. 1. xiii. 269 Shall a liternry 
product reveal the spirit of its age and be silent as to the 
spirit of its author ! 

4, That which results from the operation of a 
cause; a2 consequence, effect. 

1651 Baxter /#/, Bafpi, 218 Dueness of Reward or Punish. 
ment is the immediate Product of Promise or Vhrentening, 


1843 Grova Corr. Phys. Forces (1846) 39 Heat isan imme- + 


diate product of chemical affinity. 1874 GarEen Short 
fist. v. § 1.214 The long French romances were the pro- 
doet of an age of wealth and ease. 

5. Chem, A compound not previously existing in 
a body, but formed during its decomposition. See 
also Ky-propucr. Opposed to Enver sd, 

3805 Hatenetr in Pail. Trans. XCV. 299 In the first 
experiment it_was obtained as a product, and not as an 
educt. 1807 T, Tnomson Chen. (ed. 3) II. 434 The pro- 
ducts of the combustion, besides the soot, are water and 
carbonic acid. 1845 G. E. Dav tr, Sinzon's Anim, Chem, 
I. 160 Products of the metamorphosis of a substance of an 
invariably uniform composition. 

+ Product, sé.%, app. a corrnpt form of PRATIQUE. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5888/2, 1..have..appointed a Pro- 
duct-Boat_to tie ., off Enropa-Point, to stop all Vessels. 
1722 De For Plague (1756) 246 Four Ships..being denied 

roduet, as they call it, went on to Turkey, and were freely 
admitted. 1745 — Voy. round World (1840) 109 The 
governor presently gave us product, as we call it, and leave 
to buy what provisions we wanted. 

[ad. L. pro 


+ Produ:ct, #//. a. Obs. rare. 
@ict-us, pa. pple. of proditcére to PRopucs.}  Pro- 
duced: construed as pa. pple. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxviii. (1495) 340 In 
an instant 00 poynt that is product fillyth all the world of 
lyghte and shinyng. 1534 Wuetixnton Tudlyes Offices ut. 
{x540) 144 Lawe ciuyle producte out of the law of nature.. 
dothe chalynge malyce and fraud. 

Product (prods kt), v. Ods. or rare. [f. L. 
product-, ppl. stem of prodicére to PRopuce: cf. 
conduct, deduct, induct, ctc., and the prec. ppl. adj.J 

+1. ¢rans. To bring forward: = PRopUcE v. 1. 

ergss Tlaresrictn Divorce Hen. Vii? (Camden) 212 
Many reasons are producted in the said dialogue. 1563 
Foxe 4. & .W. 1093/1 More then the articles whereupon 
they were produeted doth contain.  /d/d’. 1466/2 Beyng 
producted to his last examinatyon before the sayde byshop. 

+2. To bring forth, beget: = Propuck v, 3. Oss. 

1877 Harnison England 1. viii. in Holinshed 1. 18/2 In 
these Isles also is great plenty of fine Amber to be had, 
which is producted by the working of the sea, vpon those 
coastes. 1610 Marcrtuxe 2 yin pas Fas, / 66 Our Great 
King, who hath producted the most Noble Prince Henry.. 
for the greater height of his good fortune. 1683 I. Hooker 
Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. os All other Essences, 


Globes, Worlds, producted, educted, or brought forth ont of 


the Womb of pure Nature. 

3. To extend, lengthen out, prolong; = Propucr 
v.2,2¢. In later use chiefly Zo0/, Obs, or rare. 

a1670 Hacket 44p, Widliams (1693) 89 He that doth 
much in a short life produets his mortality. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 405 The shells are producted to a sharp point at 
both ends. 1826 Kirny & Sr, Znfomod. WA. xxxv. 538 In 
many of the species. .the prothorax is producted posteriorly 
into a long scutelliform horizontal horn. 

Hence Produ'cted f//. a.; whence + Pro- 
du‘ctedness O4s.; }Produ‘cting 7v//. 54. and 


ppl. a. Obs, 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. t.i.3 For the producting of 
Elementarie bodies. 1628 Fertuam Resodves U1. [1] xxx.95 
For conception, and fostering the producted hirth, 1635 
llevwoon f//ierarch, 1. 142 Time is the sole producting 
instrument. 1664 H. More A/yst. aig. 302 The present 
Tense may intimate a productedness of the Action as being 
tn Fieri, 1826 Kinsey & Sp. Lxtomoé VV. 328 Prothorax.. 
Producted... When behind it terminates in a long scutelli- 
form process. 

Produ -ctible, ¢. rare. [f. L. prodiict-, ppl. 
stem of prodticére lo PRODUCE + -IBLE.) = |'Ro- 
DUCIBLE, 3830 in Maunver Dict. 

lence Produ:ctibi-lity, the quality or fact of 
being protuciale. 

3832 S. Turner Sac, Hist. (1836) 1. iv. 127 There are 
demonstrations of the latent and indefinite productibility of 
vegetable nature. 1849 SZ. Mad. Alist., Masmatia 111.80 
The test of excellence is productibitity, a readiness to 
become fut, small bone, and the quality of the whole animal 
when converted into bacon. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 
ti. 53 note, No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of 
productibility. 

Produ‘ctile,e. rare. [ad.late L. productil-is, 
f. as prec.: see -ILE.] Capable of being drawn 
out or produced. 

1727 Batcev (vol. 11), Productife, drawn ont at length. 
1755 Jounson, Productile, which may be produced. 1795 
tr. Mercter's Fragm, Pod. & Hist, Vt. 4x1 Prior to the exist 
ence of a line, there was a law which, supposing a line, 
rendered it productile. i oad Lewis & Stort Lat, Dict, 
Productilis adj., that may be drawn out, ductile, productile, 

Production (prodzkjon). Also 5-6 -ccion. 

Late ME. a. F. production (13th c. in Littré), ad. 

. production-em a lengthening, n. of action f. 
prédiicére to Propuce.] 

I. 1. The action of producing, bringing forth, 
making, or causing; the fact or condition of being 
produced ; with @ and A/, an act of producing. 

7483 Caxton Caéo A ij b, God is the unyuersel commaundour 
of all our production. 1529 Morr Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1209/2 
By generacion & produccion did the doers work both 
willingly & naturally, 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D'Acosta’s 
Hist, indies W. i. 203 Mettals are (as plants,) hidden and 
buried in the bowels of tbe earth, which have some con- 
formitie in themselves, in the forme and mater of their pro- 
duction. 1651 Baxter ff. Bapt. 100 What alteration was 
in the Deed at the production of the effect? 1660 BovLe 
New Exp. Phys. Mech., Digress. 346 The Production and 
Modulation of the Voice by the Elision of the Air, the 
Larynx, &c. 1976 Avam Sauru 1. N. 1. vill, (1869) 1. 84 
The demand for men. necessarily regulates the Seduction 
of men. | 1823 H. J. Brooks /nxirod. Crystallogr. 95 The 
manner in which those molecules are aggregated tn the 
production of crystals. 1900 Frnd. Soc. D ers XV 6 The 
production of delicate and bright shades of pink. 

b. ol, Econ. (See quots.) 

1825 MeCuttocu Fol. Econ, u. i. 61 By production, in the 
science of Political Economy, we are not to understand the 
production of matter,..but the production of utility, and 
consequently of exchangeable value, by appropriating and 
modifying matter aleney in existence. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 1, iv. (1876) 26 Cupital is wealth which hus been 
appropriated to assist future production. 1879 H. Georce 
ie 110 & Pov. 1. tii, (1881) 50 Production is always the 
mother of wages. 

2. That which is produced ; a thing that results 
from any action, process, or effort; a product. 
In quots. 1695 and 1885 collective, = produce. 

61430 Ar? of Nombryng 9 Whan the digit multipliethe a 
hombre componede,. .afterwarde Ioyne the produccionn, and 
bere wol be the some totalle, 1624 MassincERr Renegado 
tu. v, Nature, the great qneen and mother Of all productions, 
1638 Cuiuincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 67,170 A mountain 
may travail, and the prodnetion may ig aA mouse. 1695 
Pennsylo. Archives 1, 117 Any of the Production or Manu+ 
facture of ad not Legally Imported in the said 
Province. 1748 Hume Ass. xviii. (ed, 3) 193 His utmost Art 


PRODUCTIVE. 


1 and Industry can never equal the meanest of Nature's Pro. 
ductions, either for Beauty or Value. 1870 Jrvons Alen. 
Logic iit. 22 We constantly talk of the productions of a 
country meaning the products. 1885 Mauch. Avavz. 3 June 
5/3 The market ts reported to be glutted, and the production 
has of late heen largely going into stock. 

b. A product of human activity or effort; spec. 
a literary or artistic work. Chiefly in //. 

1651 Hosnus Gort. §& Soc. Ep. Ded., We lay a partiall 
estimate upon our own prodoctions, 1705 Annison ffady 
Pref., It is the great School of Musick and Painting, and 
contains in it all the noblest Productions of Statuary and 
Architecture. @ 1828 1. Nees 274, Rew. (1829) 43 Chap- 
min's Homer is a production of great value and interest. 
1839 Vrowr.s Anc. Brit, Ch. ix. (1847) 91 Two short 
writings..deemed hy the ablest critics to be the genuine 
productions of the apostle. 1879 Kroner Ca'sar ix, too 
The finest productions of Praxiteles or Zeunis. 

te. Ancflect; = Propucr sb. 4. Obs. rare. 

a3610 Heaney Eficte/s' Mean, (1636) 58 To follow. the 
causes and productions of all that seemeth usefull, 16977 
SELEY Avs. & CL Wks. 1722 1. 155 ‘They're Cleopatra's 
Subjects; let that be A full Production in our Victory. 

d. The total yield, produce, or proceeds of 
(something); = Propvce sé. 2. rare. 

1878 SEELEY Sfeix TI. 142 The one financial procedure was 
to increase the production of the royal demains, 

IX. 3. The action of bringing forward or ex- 
hibiting ; in Zaz, the exhibiting of a document in 
court. 70 satisfy production (Se. Law), to produce 
and submit a document called for by a court 
of law (and thereby to admit the title of the 


pursner and competence of thc court). 

1562 Ree. Privy Conncid Scot. 1,224 Eftir the productioun 
quhairof the personis undirwrittin. absentit thame selffiis. 
1566 /éid. 443 Summondis cf errour for productioun and 
reduetioun of the said declaration of the assyisis. 1818 in 
Picton L "pool Manic. Rec. (1826) V4. 264 That the Surveyor 
do furnish the Mayor for production at the nest Council 
witha plan. 1828 cict of Sederunt 11 July § 36 Uf the de- 
fender is to object to the title of the pursuer. or to state 
any other action against satisfying the production, he shall 
return defences confined to these points. 1838 W. Brin Dyed. 
Law Scot. 7g0 Production of articles at criminal trials. 
/bid. 830 If he {the defender] mean to defend the action on its 
merits, .he merely retuens the summons, which implics that 
he means to satisfy the production, as it is expressed; fe, 
to produce the document called for, and to contest the 
reasons of the reduction. 1878 E, Ronertson in Encycé. 
Brit. VU. 742/1 Public documents in general must be 
proved either by the prodtiction of the original or by the 
Official copies. 1883 Str N. Linptey Law Ref. 23 Chance. 
Div. 49. There is a broad distinction between a general 
application for discovery of documents. .and an application 
for production of documents referred to in the pleadings. 
1894 Mesto. Gaz. 4 Vec. 2/1 The great event of the past 
week has been the production of the Greek play. fad. 

shall call for the production of that document. ; 

b, Se. Law. A document produced in an action. 

1838 W. Bru Dict. Law. Scot. s.v. In judicial pro. 
ceedings, written documents produced in process, #7 atodu2 
Probationis. are technically called productions. So also in 
an action of reduetion, the writ, or deed, or deeree, called 
for.., is called the production. i 

IIT. +4. Leading or carrying forth. rare—', 

163: Weever Anc, Fn. Mon. 11 Men of meaner ranke.. 
were not allowed this princely kinde of production to their 
graues, : 

IV. 5. Drawing out, extending, or lengthening 
in + time (e4s.) or space ; prolongation, extension. 

1536 BELLENnEN Cron. Scot, (1821) 11, 189 Tothat fine, that 
King Gregorius army, be production of lang time, suld laik 
vittalis. 2653 R. Sanores Péysiogn. bij, Animals long- 
liv’d, being fed upon, conduce much to the production of 
life, 1658 Puttuirs, Production,..also a lengthening, or 
making longer. 1840 Laronra Geom, 280 Hence n tangent 
may be drawn toa parabola from any point T, in the pro- 
duction of its axis. EN she 

+6. Anat. An extension of or projection from 


a bone or other part; = Process s#, 12. Obs. 

1578 Bantster Hist. fan 1.26 These bones are endewed 
with three notable productions, or Processes. 1615 Crookr 
Body af Man 483 Through these passages & productions 
aire and vapors attracted or drawn in respiration through 
the nosthrils..are carried vn to the hraine. 1725 Stoanr 
Famaica Il. 284 There being no such production on the 
upper chap. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Productio,..a pro- 
longation ; a production. 

V..7. attrib. and Come. 

1895 W. Smaat Stud. Economics 8 Production goods.. 
may be shortly described as..all the forms of land, capital, 
and labour that go, proximntely or remotely, to provide and 

roduce the consumption goods and_ services. 1897 Lo. 

Hasna in Wester. Gaz, 29 Jan. 3/2 When capital ceases 
to be invested in our production industries, 1898 Exgineer- 
ing Afag. XVI, 40 This is used either for production order 
or for sales order. 

Hence Produ‘ctionist, as in co-operative pro- 
ductionist, one who believes in or advocates co- 
operalive production. 

1888 Co-operative News 22 Sept. 958 The idenl co-operative 
productionist begins by ignoring or defying tbe existence of 
competition, | ; 

Productive (prodyktiv), @. (si) [ad. F. 

productif, -ive (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or (its 
source) med.L. préductiv-us: see Propuct pZ/. a. 
and -IVE.] i 

1. Having the quality of producing or bringing 
forth ; tending to produce; creative, generative. 

x61a R, SHELDON Seri. Si? Martin's 35 What new 
existencies are made of one Christ, by your productiuc, 
creatiue, and faetiue consecrations in your massing fiue 
words? 1954 Eowaros Freed, Witt 11. iii, 41 There are 


PRODUCTIVELY. 


many Things which have no snch positive productive 
Influence. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 163 These altera- 
tions of the hairs..have all their origin and cause in the 
productive parts. 1870 Lowri. Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
11873) 168 A writer so busy as Shakespeare must have heen 
doring his productive period. 

b. Const. of the thing produced. 

1678 Cupwortu /utedi, Syst. 1. iv. § 17. 302 That essence, 
that is generative or productive of all things. 1767 Cowrer 
Let. to ¥. Hill 16 June, This part of the world is not pro- 
ductive of much news. 1870 Veats Nat. Mist. Conze. 
81 Oak trees... productive of gall nuts. . 

2. ‘That causes or brings about, that results in; 


causative. Always with of. 

1647 CLarenvon fist, Red. 1.§ 70 His single Misfortune... 
(which. .was productive of many greater). 1748 Anson's 
Voy. u. ii. 136 Salted cod..was..as productive of the scurvy, 
as any other kind of salt provisions. 1806 Afed. Frul. XV. 
457 1t may be productive..of incalculable good. 1886 cic? 
49 & 50 Vict. c. s0 Preamble, Such want of uniformity is 
productive of great inconvenience. 

3. Lol, con. That produces or increases wealth 
or value ; engaged in the production of commodi- 
ties of exchangeable value ; esp.in productivelabour, 
labourer, classes. 

1776 Anam Situ WH", NV. u. iil, (1869) I. 332 There is one 
sort of labour that adds to the value of the subject upon 
which it_is bestowed: there is another which has no such 
effect. The former, as it produces a value, may he called 
productive. 1792 A. Vounc ¥raz, France 438 A govern- 
ment. .that struck a palsy into all the Jower and productive 
classes to favour those whose only merit is consumption. 
1832 Ht. Martinrau Life in IWVilds iv. 51, I have been 
accustomed..to think productive labourers more valuable 
than unproductive. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. ii. § 3 Precions 
stones..are to some small extent employed in the produc- 
tive arts. 1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. iii. 28 ‘Vhe great 
object must be to make labour as productive as possible, 
that is, to get as much wealth as we can with a reasonable 
amount of labour. 

4, That prodnces readily or abundantly; fertile; 
prolific. 

(1706 Pinus (ed. 6), Productive, apt to produce, or 
bring forth. gaz Pore Chorus Bruins, Vouths & Virgins 
24 Chaste as culd Cynthia's virgin light, Productive as the 
Sun.) 1846 McCurrocn Ace. Brit. Enepire (1854) 1. 615 
The mine of Fcton.. was one of the most productive in the 
kingdom. 1874 Fawcetr Pod. Econ. 1 v. (ed. 4) 175 An 
abundance of productive land. 

+ B. 5d. ‘That which produces or tends to 
produce. Ods. 

1642 R. Watson Sernt, Schisme 29 That last productive 
of Schisme, Inordinate zeal. 1686 Oke Celest. Bodies 1. ii, 
Warmth is the instrumental Productive of Cloud and Rain. 


Produ‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] In 
a productive way or manner. 


+1. By production, as a production. Ods. rare. 

1602 Warner Ab, Eng. xu. xxviii. (1612) 322 Not that 
yli, productiuely, from Nature firstly springs. 1 Cup- 
wortH /nfed. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 582 All things animally; that 
is, self-moveably, actively, and productively, 

2. In a way that produces or increases wealth ; 
profitably. 

a 1832 Bentuam Alan. Pol, Econ. Wks. 1843 11. 54 The 
capital..will be applied as productively to other under- 
takings, 1868 Rocers ol. Econ. vi. (1876) 55 Capital is 
invested productively in the enclosure, drainage, and other 
improvements of land. ; 

Productiveness (prodz‘ktivnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEsS.] Tbe quality of being productive; 
capacity of producing; prolificacy ; fertility, fruit- 
fulness ; abundance or richness in output. 

1727 Battey vol. II, Productiveness, aptness to produce. 
1795 W. Tayvtor in Alonthly Rev. XVIII. 543 Circirello 
would be preferred to every other on acconnt of its produc- 
tiveness. 1819 W. Lawrence Nat. Hist, Man 1. i. 265 
Indeed, we know no difference in productiveness between 
such unions and those of the same race. 1825 M¢Cutrocn 
Pol. Econ. 1. iv.254 A gold mine. .of equal productiveness 
with the silver mines, 1847 Grote Greece 11. xviii. IIL. 365 
The extreme productiveness of the southern region of Spain. 
a1850 Rossetm Dante 4 Circ. 1. (1874) 263 Francesco da 
Barberino shows by far the most sustained productiveness 
among the poets who preceded Dante. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
fol, Econ. vii. 54 To increase the productiveness of labour 
is really the important thing for everybody. 

Productivity (proudzkti-viti). [f L. grd- 
ductiv-tts PRODUCTIVE + -ITY. So F. productivité.) 
The quality or fact of being productive; capacity 
to produce; = PRopuctivENEss. 

1809-10 Coterince Friend (1818) II}. 202 Its own pro- 
ductivity would have remained for ever hidden from itself. 
1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynaniics 30 This is the first 
character of all life, Productivity. 1865 Lecxv Xation. 
(1878) J). 347 A sign of the limited productivity of the soil, 
1898 L. Stepuen Stud. Biog. 11. i. 29 A publisher..doing 
all in his power to stimulate the productivity of an author. 

Productor (prodektaz), [Agent-n. in L. form 
(used in late L.) of productive to Propuce: see 
or. CE F. producteur (a 1504 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who or that which produces; a producer. 

1624 Hevwoop Gunaik. 4 2 A divine thought was the 
producter of all things whatsoever. 1631 — Zing. Elis, 
(1641) sn, Dillerice is the breeder and productour of arts. 
1813 T. Buspy Lucretius 1. 1. Comm. p. xxxiii, Every 
theory of creation that excludes the operation of Mind as 
the productive cause of being,.. makes inanimate matter 
the prodnctor of mind. 1887 L. Pans Star in East ii. 51 
The universal agent is the productor, the generator of beings, 

Produ‘ctress. [f. prec.: sce-Ess.] A female 
productor or producer. Chiefly fg. 

1751 Harris Hermes Wks, (1841) 131 The ocean,..the 
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| Container and productress of so many vegetables and 
animals, 1796 Burney Mem. Aletastasio I. 419 Magna 
Grecia, the enviable productress of men of such vigourous 
and universal genius. 

So + Produ:ctrice, + Produ‘ctrix [from the F. 
and L. forms]. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1%. xxix. 150 
The natiue conntrie of Hercules..was the productrice of.. 
Epimanondas. 1630 Prysxe Anti-Armin. 125 You make 
this vniuersall grace the productrix of sauing grace. 1660 
Stantey Hist. Philos. x. (1701) 419/2 Matter 1s the print, 
mother, nurse, and productrix of the third essence. 

Proe, obs. f. l’Row 56.2; var. Proa (Malay boat). 

t+ Proegumenal (préigiéménal), 2. Obs. 
{f. Gr. mponyotpev-os, pr. pple. of mponyeta@a: to 
lead, precede (see Pro-2 and Hecumen)+-au.] 
Preceding, predisposing; applied to an inward 
predisposing cause, as distinguished from the 
immediale or exciting cause. So + Projegu'mene, 
+ Projegume'nic, + Proegume‘nical, + Pro e- 
gu‘menons aa7s., in same scnse. 

1638 Mayne £.2c7a2 (1664) 389 Do you not understand that 
some of these things are proeg[u]menicall, others not proc- 
g{ujmenicall? 1654 Z. Coxe Logick 51 The cause Protgu- 
mene is Gods good will and love. 1656 Jranes /udn. 
Christ 361 The inward, or proegumenall moving canses of 
the glory of believers come next to be considered, 1. Gods 
love of Christ, 2. Gods righteousnesse. 1697 Proegumenal 
{see Procatarcticat]. 1713 tr. Werenfels’ Logomachys so 
Aristotle, says he, divides .. the Efficient Cause into the 
Procatarctick, Proegumenick, and Instrumental. 1822-34 
Proegumenal [see Procatarctic] 1858 Mayne £.rfos. 
Lex, 1020/1 Proegumenal ; proegumenous, 

Proem (préuém), s¢. Forms: 4-6 proheme, 
5 -heim, 6 proéme, 6-7 proceme, 6-9 proeme, 
7-8 proém, 7-9 procwem, 6- proem. Sec also 
Proemy, Prowmium. [ME. froheme, a. OF. pro- 
(A)eme (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. proime, 
ad. L. proami-um (Cic.), ad. Gr. mpootpsoy an 
opening, prelude, f. 1pd, Pro- 2+ ofpos way, road, 
or ? otzn song, lay.] 

An introductory disconrse at the beginning of a 
book or other writing; a preface, preamble, 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's Prol. 43 (Ifarl. MS.) He first 
with heigh stile enditith..A proheme (2, 7, prohemye, -ie, 

rochem, procheyn] in the which descriuith he The mounde 
E vy. Pemonde] and of Saluces Fe contre. ¢1475 Partenay 

In the proheim off hys notabile boke. 1542 Uvati 

| Lrasm, Apoph. 64 As testifieth Cicero in the proheme of 

the offices. 1594 Carew Muarte's Exam. Wits ix. (1596) 

123 That doctrine of S, Hierome, which is found in his 
proem vpon Esay and Hierimie. 1655 Stantey Hist. PAslos, 

It. (1701) 120/2 Seven Books; each of which.. hath a Proem, 

the whole none. 1731 Swirt Ox Ais Death 7x Thus much 

may serve by way of proem; Proceed we therefore to our 
poem. 19765 Brackstone Conv. 1. Introd. ii. 60 The 
proeme, or preamble, is often called in to help the con- 
struction of an act of parliament. a 1861 Mrs. Browxixc 

Summing up in Ltaly ix, 1 began too far off in my proem. 

1882 Farrar Karly Chr, 11. 404 The procem of the Gospel 
declared that ‘the Word became flesh *. é 

b. The prefatory part of a spcech or discourse ; 
the preliminary remarks; an exordium, 

1541 Paynece Catzline xii. 16b, M. Cicero. .called a great 
counsayle. He began with a proeme farre fetched, to 
declare the vengeable dryftes & mischeuous imaginations of 
Catiline. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Alark x. 70 With 
this iproheme ) ma discouraged the yong man. 1667 MILTON 
P. L, 1%. 549 So gloz'd the Tempter, and his Proem tun'd. 
1748 Geones Comp, Antients 84 The proem is the first part 
ofan oration. 1865sGrotE Plato 1, iti. 130 note, He some- 
times..opened the debate by a procem or prefatory address 
in his own person. 

ec. if A commencement, beginning, prelude. 
1641 M. Frank Serm., St. Pauls Day (1672) 216 These 
yet are but the Proems of his mercy. 1788 H. WaLrotr 
Remin, Lett, 1857 1. p. xcii, The reign of George I was little 
more than the proem to the history of England under the 
House of Brunswick. 1874 H. R. Revnoips Yohn Bape. 
ii. 67 It then becomes part of a record which..does not 
shrink from the supernatural, the proem of a unique life. 

+ Proem, -eme, v. Ods. rare), [f. prec. sb.; 
cf. L. prowmé-4ri to make an introduction.}| frazs. 
To preface, introduce. 

1658 Soutn Seri (1744) VIL xiii, 367 Mdses might.. 
very well proceme the repetition of the covenant with this 
upbraiding reprehension. 

Proembryo (preembri,o). Bot. [f. Pro-2 1+ 
Embryo; so F. proembryon.| A term which has 
been applied to various structures of plants: eg. 
to the protha/Jus of the Ptcridophyta (Ferns, etc.) ; 
but more especially to embryonic structures, snch 
as the szspexsor of Phanerogams, the profonema 
of Bryophyta (Mosses, etc.), and the embryos of 
certain Algae (e.g. Chara, Batrachospermum). 
Now little used. 

1849 Laxkesrer tr. SeAleiden's Princ. Set. Bot. 174 
(Mosses) The spore-cell expands, emerges from its torn outer 
Coat, and, new cells being developed at the free end, forms 
for itself a filamentous tissue, composed of linear cylindrical 
cells ranged end to end (the proembryo). bid. 198. 1863 
M. J. Berkerey Brit. Afosses Gloss. 312 Proentbryo, the 
same with cotyledonoids. (Cofylencid =a term applied to 
the germinating threads of mosses.) 1875 Bennetr & Dyer 
Sachs's Bot. ae Mosses. The spore produces a conferva- 
like thallus, the Pro-emhryo or Protonema, /éid. 312, 1882 
Vines Sachs's Bot. 292 Characez. As a consequence of 
fertilisation the large cell of the onium becomes a 
resting Spore, producing, by its germipation, a pro-embryo 
from which the sexual plant springs as a lateral shoot. 
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Hence Projembryocnic @., of, pertaining to, or 
having the character of a proembryo. 

1875 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs's Bot, 282 (Characee) The 
Pro-embryonic Branches..have a similar structure to the 
pro-embryos which proceed from the spores... They have 
only been observed in Chara fragilis, 1888 Henstow Orig. 
Floral Str, 281 Even after fertilization the embryo cannot 
grow to maturity, but remains in the arrested proembryonic 
condition, 

Proemial (pro,i‘miil), 2. Also procemial. [f. 
L. prowm?-um PROEM + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a proem; prefatory, introductory. 

1447 Borennam Seyatys (Roxb.) 136 Thine erys inclyne 
To prohemyal preyer wych I the made to. 1597 J. Kinc 
On Fonas (1618) 457 In this procemiall sentence. 1659 H. 
LiEstrance Alliance Div. Of. 240 Baptism was never 
afforded to persons adult without Repentance, proemial and 
preparatory to it. 1750 Jonnson Xamdler No.1? 3 The 
epick writers have found the proemial part of the poem such 
an addition to their undertaking. 1838-9 Ha.tam //ist. 
Lit. WV. wW. ili. § 15. 69 The Logic is introduced by two pro- 
cemial books, 1841 Blachw. Mag. L. 629 Introduced by 
the chanter with a proemial address to some deity. 

Hence Proemially adv., by way of introduction. 

1898 F, Davis Rom.-Brit. City Silchester 29 A building 
not less interesting, and proemially far more potent. 

+ Proe‘miate, v. O45. rare". In 6 -hemiate. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. prowmiédr? to make a prowmium 
or PROEM.] 2/7, To write or compose a proem. 

1568 H. Cuarteris Lyadesay's Whs. Pref., It is the.. 
maner ., of all thame quhilk dois prohemiate vpon ony 
vther mannis wark, cheiffie to travel about twa pointis. 

| Proemptosis (proemPtawsis). Chronol. 
[mod, L., f. PRO-2 4+ gumtwors a falling in or on: ef. 
mpoepzninrey to fall on before: cf. METEMPTOSIS.] 

An anticipation or occurrence of a natural event 
earlier than the time given by a rule; esp. the 
ocenrrence of the new moon earlier than the Mctonic 
cycle or 19 years’ period woald make it; also, 
loosely applied to the lunar equation or correction 
neccssary to bring the calendar into agrecment with 


the actual new moon. 

The name froemptosis had reference to the Julian 
Calendar, according to which the actual new moon occurred 
06 day earlier than the 19-year cycle provided; in 19 
tropical years and their approximation in the Gregorian 
Calendar the new moon occurs *og day later than provided 
for hy the cycle. 

3727-41 CuamBeErs Cycl., Proempéosis, in astronomy, that 
ieee: the new moons appear a day later, by means 
of the lunar eqnation, than they would do without that 
equation. 


+Proemy. Ols. In 4-5 prohemy(e, -ie. 
(ad. L. proami-tim PROEM.] = PROEM sd, 

1382 Wycuie Esther (Apocr.) xii. 6 gloss., Hider to the 
prohemy [1388 prohemye]; thoo thingus, that folewen, in 
that place weren put, wher is write in the volume [etc.}. 
61386 Cnavcer Clerk's Prod 43 (Ellesmere) First .. he 
enditeth,.A prohemye [/fengzurt prohemie}. 1484 Caxton 
Hii of Assop ii, The prohemye of the second book of 

ables. 

Pro-epimeral to Pro-ethnic: see Pro- 2, 

Proer, obs. f. Prone sé., prow. Proes, -esse, 
obs. ff. Prowrss. Proese, obs. f. Prose. 
Proestasy, crron. f. Prostasy. Proeve, obs. 
f. Prove v. Prof, obs. f. Proor, PROVE. 

+ Profa‘ce, ivt. and sé, Obs. [a. obs. F. pros 
SJassel in fall bon prou vous fasse! (also as sb. 
prouface, 1388 in Godef.) ‘may itdo you good’; f. 
prou Prow1! + fasse (3rd pers. sing. pres, subj. of 
Jaire to do) :—L. factat; cf. PROFICIAT.} 

A. int. or phrase. A formula of welcome or 
good wishes at a dinner or other meal, equivalent 
to ‘may it do you good’, ‘may it be to your 
advantage’. 

1s1g Barctay Ledoges iit. (1570) Ciij/1 A naturall foole of 
reason dull and rude, Proface arider thus do J here con- 
elude. 31575 Lanenam Leé. (1871) § Thus proface ye with 
the Preface. 1580 Stow Chron, 955 Before the second course, 
the Cardinall came in booted and spurred, all sodainely 
amongest them, and bade them Praface. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. 1V,¥. iit. 3o Master Page, good M. Page, sit: Pro- 
face. 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks, 
111. 61 Proface my Masters, if your stomackes serue. 1638 
Hevwoop Wise Woman wi. Wks. 1874 V. 335 The dinner's 
halfe done, and before I say Grace, and hid the old Knight 
and his guest proface. - suite 

B. sé. A salutation or good wish in drinking, 
a toast drank to a person’s health. rare. 

1 B. Younc Guaszo’s Civ. Conv. 1. 195 This speech 
makes me think..yt we have ended our taske, and are now 
come to the last Proface. 

Profa‘nable, a. rare. [f. PROFANE v. + -ABLE. ] 


Liable to be profaned. 

1891 Longm. Mag. Apr. 623 Something..that was pro- 
fanable by publicity. 

+ Pro‘fanate, v. 02s. Also proph-. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. profandre to PROFANE: S¢€€ -ATE3, 
For proph- see PROFANE a.] trans. To profane. 

1sz6 TonstaL. Proclam, 23 Oct., in Foxe 4. 4 Al. (1576) 

/a By their wicked and peruerse interpretations, to pro- 
oi niite the maiestye of the Scripture. 1560 Brecon 
Humble Supplic. Wks. 11. 19 The wycked Papistes pro- 
phanate and vnhallowe these two aforesayde holy Sacra- 
mentes. 1570 Foxe A. § Ad. (ed. 2) 555-1 here..{he] hath 
in contempt of y* keyes, presumed of his own rashnes to 
celebrate, nay rather to prophapate. 


PROFANATIC. 


+ Profana‘tic, 2. Ods. nonce-wd. [app. f. Pro- 
FANE, with word-play on Fanattc.]  Infatuated 
with profanity. 

= . Prunset Char. Gd. Commander 53 What astrange 
Prophanatick Age is this, Whea Truth is scora‘d, and fals- 
hood courted is 

Profanation (prefané'-fen). Also 6-8 proph-. 
[Early mod.E. a. OF. prophanation (15the.in Hatz.- 
Darm., mod.F. prof-), or ad. late L. profandlion-em 
(Tert.), a. of action f. profin-are to Provaxe.] 

The action of profaning; desecration or viola- 
tion of that which is sacred; defilement, pollution. 

152 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, That the Communi- 
cants knelyng shoulde receyne the holye Communion..to 
anoyde the prophanacion and dysordre which .. myght 
els ensue. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. 7. 1 Cor. ae 
Lest your prophanation of so holy a thing bring down God's 
Judgments on you. 1790 Burke #7. Kev. 136 ‘Vo preserve 
the structure from prophanation and rnin, 1803 R. Hate 
Wes. (1833) 1. 176 In no nation..has the profanation of 
sacred terms heen so prevalent. 1877 FRounr Short Stud. 
(1883) IV. 1. xi. 232 A wall was built round the toinb to pro- 
tect it from profanation. — é : 

b. By extension : The degradation or vulgariza- 
tion of anything worthy of being held in reverence 
or respect ; cheapening by familiarity. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Ath) 49 You haue ioyned the pro- 
phanation of the magistracie, to the corruption of the 
ministerie. @1631 Donne Poews (1650) 41 “I'were propha- 
nation of our joyes To tell the layitic our love. 1780 Cowrer 
Table-t.758 Eecy Distorted from its use and just design, 
To make the pitiful possessor shine,..Is profanation of the 
basest kind. 1825 Coterince Aids Reff. 54 About this time 
too the profanation of the word, Love, rose to its height. 
1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 225 This morbid terror of 
the profanation of the treasures committed to their charge. 


Profanatory (profenatori), @ [f. as Prora- 
NATE +-ony.] ‘That tends to profane; profaning. 

1853 C. Bronte Villetfe xxv, Every one now had tasted 
the wassail-cup, except Paulina, whose fas de ve on de 
Janiasie nobody thought of interrupting to offer so pro- 
fanatory a draught. 

Profane (profztn), a. (sb.) Also 6 prophan, 
6-7 -phain(e, 6-8 -phane. [a. obs, F. prophane 
(1228 in Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. profane, ad. L. 
profin-ts, in med.L, also prophan-us, lit. ‘before 
(i.e. outside) the temple’, hence ‘not sacred, 
common’; also, ‘impious’: see Pro-! and Fane 2, 

The spelling proph- (in med.L., Fr., and Eng.), evidently 
due to erroneous imitation of such words from Gr. as Aro 
Phsta, phantasia (see note uader PH), occurs as early as 
1025 in prophindre (Du Cange). Prophane was the ordinary 
spelling in Eng. down to 1750, and occurs as late as 1795. 
So the derivatives, prophaneness, prophanity, ete.) 

1. Not pertaining or devoted to what is sacred 
or biblical, esp. in profane history, literature; 
unconsecrated, secular, lay, common; civil, as 
distinguished from ecclesiastical. 

1483 Rolls of Perit. VI. 241/1 The said .. Mariage was made 
privaly and seeretely,..in a private Chamber, a prophane 
place. 1549 Latiuer’s ond Serm. bef. Edw. VITo Rade. 
(Arb.) 49 We myghte as well spende that tyme in reading of 
ee hystories, of cantorlurye tales, or a fit of Roben 

ode, 1570 Foxe A. & J, (ed. 2) §s5 Ina certeyne chappell 
not hallowed, or rather in a prophane cotage. 1581 W. 
Starrorp Z.cavt. Contpi. i. (1876) 26 Scholers that came to 
learne his prophane sciences. 1609 SKENE Meg. ay 
Forme af Proces 109 b, All civil] actions, that hes not fide/, 
vel juramenti interpositionem, are civill, and profane; and 
therefore perteines not to the Ecclesiasticall jurisdiction. 
1614 Raceicn /fist. World w, (1634) 268 If there be any 
truth in prophaine antiquitie. 1718 /ree-thinker No. 6 P3 
The most celebrated Examples of an Heroical Death in 
Prophane Story, are, tes amongst the Greeks [etc.]. 
1678 Bunyan Pilg. Prog. 1.104 What you will; I willtalk of 
-.things Sacred, or things Prophane, 1726 Leoni Adberti's 
A rehit.83/1 Things sacred. .appertain tothe public worship: 
«things profane..regard the welfare and good of the 
Society. 1788 Priestitey Leet, Hist. u. xii, 100 The best 
pee to the knowledge of prophane history. 1875 Scrivener 

ect. Text N. Test. 4 Not of the Bible only, but of those 
precious remains of profane literature, ‘ 

b. Of persons: orig. Not initiated into the 
religious rites or sacred mysteries; ¢ransf. not 
participating in or admitted to some esoteric know- 
ledge; uninitiated, ‘lay’, Philistine. 

1616 B. Jonson Hymengi Wks. (Rtldg.) §53/1 Bid all pro- 
fane away; None here may stay To view our mysteries, 
41667 Cowtey tr. Horace’s Odes ut. i, Hence, ye Prophane; 
[hate ye all; Both the Great Vulgar, and the Small, 1 
Drvoen -Zncid vi. 368 Far hence be souls profane (The 
Sibyl cried), 1764 Foote Patron 1. Wks. 1799 1. 350 The 
ignorant, the profane (by much the majority), will be apt to 
think it an occupation ill suited to my time of life. 1866 
Howetts Venet, Life 147 No one profane to the profession 
of artist ever acquired a just notion of any picture by 
ue 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed, 2) 1.69 Let the attendants 
and other profane persons close the doors of their ears. 

2. Applied to persons or thiags regarded as un- 
holy or as desecrating what is holy or sacred: 
unhallowed ; ritually unclean or polluted; esp. said 
of the rites of an alien religion: heathen, pagan. 

1500-20 Dunnar Poems Ixvi. 35 The ayr infectit and pro- 
phane (v.7. profane]. 1560 Bint (Genev.) Zed. xii. 16 Let 
there be no fornicator, or prophane persone as Esan, which 
for a portion of meat solde his byrth right. 1596 Dat- 
RyMpce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. uu. 135 viargin, Tempilis. .to 
prophane Godis, /ééd. 111. 188 Prophane rites of the Ethnikis. 

1606 CHAPMAN Monsieur D'Olive it. Plays 1873 I. 215 Said [of 
tobacco] ‘twas a pagan plant, a prophane weede And a most 
sinful smoke, 1609 Bice (Douay) Jsa. Ixv. 4 A people.. 
Vor. VII, 


1425 


that eate swines flesh, and profane pottaze in their vessels, 
1632 SANOERSON Sernt. 16 Hypocrites, and vnsanctified and 
prepians, and such as are in the state of damnation, 169 

RYDEN Vive. Georg. u. 670 Nor are the Gods ador'’d and 
Rights prophane. 1738 Wesrey /s. xty. ix, Nothing pro- 
fane can dwell with Thee. 1878 Maciear Celts ix. 147 
[He] was rewarded by seeing many won from their profane 
rites. 

3. Characterized by disregard or contempt of 


sacred things, esp., in later use, by the taking of | 


God’s name in vain; irreverent, 
tibald; impious, irreligious, wicked. 
€1560 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.5.) xxiv. 47 Jor prettikes ar 


blasphemous, 


profane, Puir ladeis to supplant. | 1666 Jer. Tavior Serv, | 


Whole Duty Clergy ii, 202 He is a prophane person who 
neglects the extertor part of Religion: and this is so vile 2 
crime, that hypocrisie while it is undiscovered is not so much 
nuschievous as open prophaneness, or a neglect and contempt 
of external Religion, 1666-7 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) 
Il. 210 The Bill against Atheism and prophane Swearing 
we have sent up to the Lords. 1722 De For Nedig. Courtsh, 
1. i. (1840) 28 We need no profane hushands to keep us back: 
a loose, irreligious husband, is a dreadful snare. 1755 
Jounson, Profane, irreverent to sacred uames or things, 
1841 W. Spanoine Zfaly § 7¢. sé. U1. 271 The Testament 
of this personage, which may usually be purchased at any 
stall,..is a very profane production. 
B. adsol. or as sé. One who is profane. 

(The first example may be the pl. of the adj,.as in Fr. the 
last is a Gallicism.) 

@1529 Surtton Col. Cloute 208 Howe some of you do 
eate In Lenton season fleshe mete,..Men call you therfor 
prophanes, 1§96 IlaRtncTON JVetae, Afar (1814) 6 Who 
Can stand against such an army of emperors, kings, magis- 
trates, prophets, all-hallows, all-prophanes,..as are by him 
brought for enobling his arguments? 189 M. O'Rett 
French, in Amer. 294 They will declare you a profane, 
unworthy to live. 

Profane (profé'n),v. Also 4-8 prophane. 
(ME. prophane = OF. prophaner (1486 in Godef. 
Compl.), mod.F. profaner, ad. L. profan-dre, in 
med.L. prophdndre to render unholy, desecrate, 
violate, disclose, f. profin-us PROFANE @.] 

1. ¢rans. To treat (what is sacred) with irrever- 
ence, contempt, or disregard ; to desecrate, violate, 

1382 Wycuir Ezek. xxiii. 38 Thei prophaneden [gévss or 
maden vnhoolif my sabotis. 1545 Jove Arg. Dan. ili. 35 
He commandeth..to prophane their places and taber- 
nacles euen to make them lothely and abominable. 1611 
Biste Lev. xix. 12 Ve shall not sweare hy my Name falsly, 
neither shalt thou prophane the Name of thy God: I am 
the Lord. 1623 Cockrram, /’refane, to put holy things to 
a common vse. 3715 De For Fam. fustruct. tv. (1841) 
I. 97 You have been guilty of profaning the Lord’s day, 
1795 Gentl. Mag. July $42/ [in France] where licentious- 
ness, prophaning the sacred name of liberty, has gloried in 
the destruction of order. 1854 Mitaan Lad. CAr. tv, viii. 
(1864) IT. 379 Feasts and revels profaned the most hallowed 
sanctuaries, 1875 Jowetr Péafo (ed. 2) ¥Y. 487 It is an ex- 
cellent rule not lightly to profane the names of the Gods. 

b. To misuse, abuse (what ought to be held in 


reverence or respect) ; to violate, defile, pollute. 

1563 Winzer JVs. (S. T. S.) NH. 21 Mariit women defilit, 
wedowis spulzeit, virginis prophanit. 1597 Suaks.2 /Zen. 7 V, 
un. iv. 391, 1 feele me much to blame, So idly to prophane 
the precious time. 1685 Pexasyfo. Archives t. 94 Least 
men prophain Government by an unhallowed use of it. 1716 
Gay Trivia 1. 75 Imprmdent Men Heav'ns choicest Gifts 
prophane. 1844 Disragws Coningsdy vi. v, There was 
no malicious gossip, no callous chatter to profane his ear, 
187: R. Excis Catndlus \xii. 55 (46) Once her body profan'd, 
her flow’r of chastity blighted. 

+e. To make (anything of valne) the property 

of the vulgar crowd; to vulgarize. Ods. rare—'. 

1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med. n. § 4 Well understanding 
that wisdome is not prophan'd nnto the World, and ‘tis the 
priviledge of a few to be Vertuous, 

2. absol. or intr. To act or speak profanely ; 


to blaspheme. rave. 

1690 Penn Rise §& Progr. Quakers i. (1694) 27 They grew 
very troublesome to the better sort of People, and furnished 
the looser with an occasion to Profane. 

Hence Profa'ned ff/. a., Profa‘ning vé/. sd. 


and ffl a. 

c1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1, 847 Myn auctour eck,..Seith 
this prophaned thyng may nought auaile, 1548 Recoroe 
Orin. Physick Pref. (1651) 7 It is a profaining of learning, 
and a meanes to beings it into contempt. 1839-52 Baitey 
Festus 205 Scenes..Of senseless and profaning mirth. 1872 
R. Extis Catudlus xv, 14 But should impious heat or 
humour headstrong Drive thee wilfully, wretch, to such 
profaning. 1884 Brack ¥ud, Shads, iit, The profaning of 
sacred places will bring a punishment. 

+ Profaneling, proph-. Ods. rare". [f. 
PROFANE a. + -LING.] One given to profanity. 

a1640 W. Fenner Sfir. Man's Direct. cop) 55 As if 
drunkards, and whore-masters, and Atheists, and prophane- 
lings, were holyer than they. 

Profanely (profé''nll), adv. Also 6-8 proph-, 
{f. PROFANE a.+-LY2,] Ina profane manner; by 
profanation ; irreverently, impionsly, . 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 367 Sacrifices to be 
made, .with holy fire, and not with strange fire, or fire pro- 
fanely kindled. ¢1586 C’ress Pemsroxe Ps, Lxxtx. i, 
Thy temple..is now propane’ stained. 1653 Lamont 
Diary (Bann.) 56 He was cast of for profainlie taking the 
name of the diui!l in his mouthe twyse, especiallie vpon the 
last Sabath the communion was given in Largo. 1912 
STEELE ee No. 298 @ 3 What they profanely term 
Conjugal Liberty of Conscience. 1728 Younc Love Fame 
1.179 The bailiffs come (rude men, prophanely bold!) _ 1855 
Prescott Philip 17, 1.11, xii. 276 the holy oil was profanely 
used to anoint their shoes and sandals, 


PROFECTION. 
Profa‘nement. rare. [f. ProFane v. + 
-MENT.] = PROFANATION, 

1815 Moors det. to Lady Donegal 3 July in Alem, (1856) 
MITE 1911 T rather think you would burn it to the ground 
after such profanement. 


Profaneness (proféi‘njnis). Also6-8 proph-; 
6-7 prophanness(e; 8, 6-8 proph-, profaness. 
[f. Proranra, + -vess, For the & form see note 
under -Ness.] The quality or fact of being profane 
or unholy, or of opcaly violating what is sacred ; 
profanity ; profane conduct or speech. With @ 
aad £2., an instance of this. (Now somewhat rare.) 

1994 T.3. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. Yo Rdr., Seeing 
the generall prophannesse of mens lives «lmost enery where. 


w61r Suaks. (rad, 7 ut, ii. 155 Apollo pardon My great 
prophanenesse ‘gainst thine Oracte. 1650 ‘rape Comet. 


Lev. xix. 19 All the prodigions errors, lies,. and prophane- 
nesses in the world. 1736 Butter siveé ain vie 224 Pro- 
faueness and avowed Disregard to all Religion, 1884 Zaz 


Times Rep. 19 Apr.239/1 It seemed almost a profaneness to 
administer the oath af canonical obedience in the sense in 
which he was prepared to take it. 

B. 1597 Bearv Pheatre God's Fdeem. (1612) 205 To be thus 
vsed for his vile prophanesse and abusing his holie things. 
1633 Pryyxe /frstriomastix 520 Stage-playes are the 
Lectures, the Marts, the common treasuries of all rihaldry, 
scurrility, prophanesse. 1649 Futirr Just Man's Hunerad 
26 Wicked men, persisting in_ their profaness. — ¢ 1710 
Eowarns in Cand. Antiz. Soc. Commun, UL. 133 Which at 
an other time js reckoned to be Prophaness. 

Profaner (profé'nor). [f. PRorase 7. +-ER 1] 
One who profanes; a desecrator, violator, defiler. 

a3572 Knox //ist. Nef ut. (1386) 462 Prophaners of thy 
Nioly name. 1670 G. H. /7ist, Cardinuads ut. 239 These 
were such as declar'd him a Heretick,..a Profaner, and sa 
forth, a 1862 W. Cunninciam /f ist. Theol. 1. vill. 238 [ie 
traders into the saered office and profaners of sacred things. 

Profanish, a. rare. [f. PROFANE a. + -Ish 4] 
Somewhat profane, Ience Profanishness. 

1675 T. Durretr Mock Tempest v. i, He is sweetly in his 
Scourge-stick of Prophanishness. 

+ Pro:fanism, proph-. Ods. rare. [f. L. 
profin-us PROFANE + -1sM, or f. OF. prophartiser 
to Prorantze.] _Profancness, profanity. 

1607 Marston What you wéil/w.t, lee it spoken without 
prophanisme, hee hath more in this traine. 


Profanity (profeniti). [ad. late L. Arofanitas 
(Tertull.) : see PRorane a. and -1ty; so OF. pro- 
phanile (a single instance of 1492 ia Godef.). 

App. in no Eng. dictionary before the rgth c.; not in 
Todd's Johnson 1818; added hy Jodrell 1820, citing quot. 
1813. In Webster 1828. Smart 1836-49 says ‘ Little 
authorized ’; referring to which, Worcester 1846 says ‘It is 
in common use in America and in Seotland, and it is also used 
by respectable English authors’, But examples occur both 
in Eng. and Sc. writers from 1607, though profaneness was 
the usual word with the former down to 1300.J 

The quality or condition of being profane ; pro- 
faneness; profane conduct or speech ; in #/. profane 
words or acts. 

1607 J. Carcenter Plaine Mans Plough iti. 24 Vniustice, 
thegenerall voyce of all malice,.. profanity, impiety, naughti- 
nesse and vice. 162x Bre. Mountacu Diatride 13 Compari- 
son..betwixt these ridiculous prophanities, and your so 
much admired History. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirké (Wodrow 
Soc.) 174 The people perish in ignorance, atheisme, and pro- 
fanitie. 1699 Proper Project Jor Scot. 28 The avowed and 
oben Profanity..overspreading the whole land. 1763 Mrs. 

arris in Priv, Lett, Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 101 Lord 
Temple..could not justify his [Wilkes's] profanity, but 
thought the seizing of his papers a wrong thing. 1805, 
ae Pub. Frnis, 1X. 267 This very seasonable exertion 
of the law against profanity, 1813 Adin. Rev. July 283 
There is a tone of hlackguardism—(we really can find 
no other word)—both in his indecency and his profanity. 
#1849 H. Cotertoce ss. (1851) 11. 63 The sacrilegious 
profanity of his adulation. 1853 Miss Yoncr Heir of Reds 
ely G@ xxxix, He felt it a sort of profanity to disturb her. 
1875 Graostonr Glean, (1879) VL xliv. 132 Indecency in 
public worship is acted profanity and is grossly irreligious 
in its effects. | ; 

Profanize (prp‘finsiz), v. rare. {ft PROFANE 
a. + -IZE; cf. OF. prophaniser (Godet.).] trans. 
= PROFANE 2. 

¢ 1873 J. Anois Elizabethan Echoes (1879) 92 How he 

ut poison in the Sacred Chalice, And profanized the Holy 
Mysteries, . 

So + Profanizate v., in same sense. Obs. rare, 

1578 Frorio 1st Fruties 73 The ende of warre is this.. 
churches are profanizated and sacrileged. , 

Profe, obs. f. Proor, Prove, Profecie, obs. f. 
Propuesy v. Profect, obs. by-form of Prorir sé, 

Profection (profekfon). Now rare. [Partly 
ack, ie a progression, in Astrol. (1510 in 
Godef.), f. L. prdfect-, ppl. stem of préjic-cre to 
put forward, go forward, advance, progress ; partly 
ad. L. profectién-en: a setting ont, n. of action f. 
proficiscé to set ont, start.] 

. 1. The action or fact of going forward; 
progression, advance. Oés. exc. Astrol. 

1597 J. Kixc On Fonas (1618) 225 The great vessell of 
election..confesseth his profection and going forward; 1 
endeauour my selfe to that which is before. 1609 Ww. 
Sciater Threefold Preserv. (1610) Bivb, In the state of 
this mortal life, there is no meane betwixt profection and 
defection. 1646 Sin T. Browxe Pseud. Ep. 1. xii, (5650) 187 
Which together with other Planets, and profection of the 
Horoscope, unto the seveath house, or opposite signes every 
seventh year, oppresseth living natures. 1652 WHARTON 


Rothman’s Chirom, Wks. (1683) 638 The atte or 


PROFECTIONAL. 


Revolution of the Sun, comes to the Opposition of Mars, in 
the year 1600. about the 20 of November. 1819 J. Witson 
Compt, Dict. Astrol. 326 Profection, the progression. 

+b. The degree of advancement attaincd ; pro- 
ficiency. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Ded. to King § 2 There 
seemeth to be no lesse contention hetweene the excellencie of 
your Maiesties gifts of Nature and the universalitie and 

rofection of your learning. 1615 T. Apams Hhite Devill 

ip. Ded., Your affection to divine knowledge, good profec- 
tion in it, and much time spent towards the perfection of it. 
1631 Hevwoop London's Jus Hon, Wks, 1874 1V. 278 1f 
Kings arrive to my profection Tis by Suecession, or Election. 

+2. A setting forward in process or rank ; fur- 
therance, advancement. Ods, 

1540 Cromwetrin Burnet /fisé. Ref (1681) 11. 191 Their 
said Promotions ur Profections into the same [Bishoprics} 
1687 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 83 ‘Vhe better propaga- 
tion and profection of the Divine truth. ‘ 

II. +3. A sctting out, setting forth, starting. Obs. 

1598 Haxtuvt Voy. |. 288 The time of the yeere hasting 
the prvfection and departure of the Ambassador. 65a 
Gautr Magastroni. 303 In his profection into Africa, as he 
went out of the ship, he chanced to fall flat upon the ground. 

IIcnce + Profe‘ctional a., Astro/., of or relating 
to ‘ profection’ or progression. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clvii. 655 To consider with which 
of them, the Profectionall Figure, or of the Revolution, doth 
agree. 1647 Wuarton Mlerlin’ Angl, Errata Wks. (1683) 
297, I have considered the Profectional Figure of the last 
Conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 

Profecti'tious, ¢. Now. Law. Also -icious. 
[f late L. Arofectict-us, -?tius that proceeds from 
some one (f. profect-, ppl. stem of Zroficiscé : see 
prec.) + -ous.] That proceeds or is derived from 
a parent or ancestor. Opposed to adventitious. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1788 Giuaon Decl. & &. xliv. 
IV. 372 The threefold distinction of profectitious, adventi- 
tious, and professional, was ascertained. 1880 Mutrizap 
Ulpian vi. § 3 A dowry is either profecticious, given by the 
woman's father, or adventicious, given by some other person, 

Profe‘ctive,a. Hom. Law, [a. F. profects/, -ive 
(legal), f. L. profect- sce prec, and -1vE.] = prec. 

19795 tr. Alercier's Fragm. Pol. & fist. \. 163 We have 
our distinctions of goods moveable, immoveable, profective. 

Profe‘r, v.! Os. or rare arch. Also 4 profre, 
4-7 pro‘fer, 6 proferre. [app. a. I. proferer 
(13th c. in Brunet Lat.), recorded in sense ‘ utter, 
pronounce, dire tout haut’ (see sense 3 herc), 
= Pr. proferre, Cat. proferer, It. profferire (+ pro- 
Jerire, Florio) to utter, pronounce, speak, ad. L, 
profer-re to bring forth, produce, atter, bring 
forward, adduce, also es) to offer, proffer. 
From the interchange of / and /, often confused 
in form, and sometimes app. in sense, with proffer, 
to which sense 1 may even belong. 

It is only in later examples Geren annndiy appears.) 

+1. érans, ‘To put forth, extend; in first quot. 
intr, for reff. to project. Obs. 

13.. ££. Adit. P. 13. 1463 Pinnacles py3t per apert pat 
profert bitwene. 1377 Lanoi. ?. Pé, Th. xvit. 141 Pe paume 
1s purely be hande and profreth forth pe fyngres To mynystre 
and to make, 1578 Banister /7ist, Max vit. 97 This in- 
feriour trunke..out of his hynder part profereth Arteries to 
the spaces of the rihbes, 
+2. To bring forth, produce, yield. Ods. 
¢ 1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T. 5.) 42 Neyr the 
tyme that the fruyt shulde be proferid forthe, 


a byrthe. 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. (1810) Hf. 249 The 
Islands. .seem to proffer..plenty of all kinde of our grain. 

8. To bring out (words), utter, pronounce. Now 
vare, 

exqgoo Desir. Troy 1096 When the peopull were pesit, he 
profiert pes wordes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. aan "He 
comyng to the last houre,..and profferyng the laste wordes 
1 commend my sowle in to thyn handes deyed. ¢1489 — 
Blanchardyn xxxiv. 12§ After many wordes proferred & 
sayde, axzgoo in Arnolde’s Chron. (1811) 273 Whether 
priestis ean proferre [Srinéed proforre) the wordis off the 
canon and baptym. 158 Hotrysanp Jreas. Fr. Tong, 
Prolation, pronouncing or profering of wordes. 1830 Ww 
Tavyuor Hist. Surv, Cerm, Poetry 1. 129 Not a word Had 
either of us yet proferr'd. 

+4. To bring or pnt near or into contact with 
something; to present. Ods. 

4523 Fitzuern. /7usd, § 138 Than proferre thy graffe in-to 
the stocke, 1698 BattarD in Phil, Trans. XX, 418, 1 took 


my Knife,..and profering it to the Needle, it drew the 
North Pole. 

+ Profe-r, -fe-rre, v.2 Obs. [? a. OF. profercr= 
proferer (Godef. Compt.).] A by-form of (or 
?error for) PREFER v. (see PRo-1 3); to promote, 
coe Nence + Profe-rring wvé/, sd, 

1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. W. 114 For good will that th 
seid Sir John Fastolff had to the een of cue ead 
besecher. a1s0o in Arnokée's Chron. Tiv, Every trew 
counceler.. ought .. to .. promote encrece proferre and 
auaunce the wele and prosperyte of his lorde. 

Profer, -ere, -erre, obs. forms of Prorrer. 

Profert (prdwfait). Law. Obs. exc. Hist. [1. 
L. profert (in ciirid) ‘he produces (in court)’, 3rd 
sing. pres. of prdfer-re to bring forward.] The 
production or exhibition of a deed in court. 

1719 Litty Pract. Regr. Vi. 382 Where the Plaintiff 
declares upon a Deed, or the Defendant pleads a Deed, he 
must do it with a Profert in Curia to the end that the 
other Party may at his own Charges have a Copy of it, 
1769 Graton Law Evid, 189 (Jod.) Upon every contract 


1450-15307 
‘lyrr, our Ladye 232 The fruyteful moder bathe rofere 
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with solemnity there is a profert made of it to the courts,so 
that it appears to be the same on the declaration and in the 
evidence, 1852 Ac/ 15 & 16 Vict. ec. 76§ 55 It shall not be 
necessary to make Profert of any Deed or other Document 
mentioned or relied on in any Pleading. 1884 Sir H. C. 
Lores in Law Tintes Rep. L. 366/2_A plaintiff suing as 
exeeutor could not maintain his action without making 
profert of the prohate. 1885 L. O. Pixe Veardks. 12 § 13 
| £dw. f/f, \ntrod.61 Profert of a deed had been made by the 
defendant, and..the deed had been denied by the plaintiff. 
| + Profe-ss, sd. Ots, Ia 5 professe (prouese). 
| [Late ME, professe, either from PROFESS v, or from 
L. professus sb., profession of faith, or a Romanic 
*professa fem.: cf. obs. F. professe ia same sense 
(1610 in Godef.).J ‘The declaration made by one 
| entering a religious order; = PROFESSION 1 5 the 
document containing this. Also attrié. 

c1g00 Rule St, Benet Wiii. 38 When shu sall make hir 
professe, In be Kirke hi-fore bame alle sal sho haite stahilnes 
and buxumnes, by-fore god and alte his hatizes. fd. 39 

e bref of hir professe sal sho noht haue, bot in hae kirke sal 

gete, 14.. Vespasian Ritual ibid. 145 Att be bygyanyng 
of pe mese pe madyn pat salbe mayde nun sal sitin be quere 
a-pon a stole be-for be priores stayle with hir prouese in hir 
hand. /did., Scho with hir professe-boke in hir hand, /dfd. 
147 When scho hase red hir professe. 

+ Profe'ss, «. Obs. Also 3-4 profes, 4 -esse, 
[ME. a. F. profes, professe = Pr. profes, Sp. profeso, 
YPg., It. professo, ‘that has taken the vows of a 
religions order’, ad. L. professus ‘ having professed 
or declared publicly’, pa. pple. of profilért to 
profess.] Professed, that has made a profession, 
that has taken vows of religion. In early use 
const. also as pa. pple. Also adsol, 

1297 R. Guouc. (Rolls) 8944, & uor to he siker of ire stat 

| be abit of nonne heo tok, Ac me nolde hire profes no3t make 

a none wise. ¢1315 Snorenam Pocms i. 1782 Monek, 
| muneche, ne no frere, Ne no man of religion, Profes 3ef pat 
‘ he were. 1340 Ayend. 238 Pet neuremor hi ne moz by 

spoused, ze’ ue hi byep profes, 13.. Alet7. fom. (Vernon 
MS.) in Herrig’s Archiv LVI. 276 pis ilke Monk wip oute 
les Was Monk of Cleruaus profes, 1387-8 ‘I. Usk Jesé. 
Love m1. i. (Skeat) l. 130 Vander whiche lawe (and vaworthy) 
bothe professe & reguler arn obediencer an bounden to this 
Margarit perle, & by knotte of loues statutes. [1896 Black. 
Afag. Aug. 169 Voung Fathers are, but do not seem [holy]; 
Profess Fathers both seem and are.] 


Profess (profe's),v. [f L. profess-, ppl. stem 
of profit-cri io profess, f. Pro-!+ facéri, fass- to 
confess, own, acknowledge: cf. ConrEss, also It. 
professare (Florio 1598), Sp. profesar, Pr. professar, 
mod.F. professer (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.). Before 
1500 only in religions sense (see below), the 
earliest part occurring being the pa. pple. professed 
(answering to earlier frofes(s), L. professus, F. 
profes, ~fesse : see prec.).] 

I. 1. “rans. a. Orig, in passive form, fo be pro- 
Jessed (cf. Proress a., PROFESSED Afi. a.), to have 
made one’s profession of religion; to make one’s 
profession, to take the vows of some religious order, 
esp. to become a monk or nun (= ¢); afterwards 


app. viewed as passive in sense, whence, ia 15th c.,, 


b. the active voice 4o profess, to receive the pro- 
fession of (a person), to receive or admit into a 


religions order, 

(The form fo de Srafemd app. either arose directly out 
of fo be profess (see Paoress a.), F. étre profes, or was due 
to rendering the L. deponent professus est as a sive, ] 

€1315 Suornenam Poems i. 1792 Kelessed Schel hym nau3t 
be religioun, Paz he be nau3t professed. 1390 Gower Conf 

I}, 337 His wif,..Which was professed in the place, As 
sche that was Abbesse there. e1goo Lansdowne Ritual in 
Rule St, Benei, etc. 143 Efter be gospeli cha day pat sho 
sall be profeste, hir maistres sall cum til hir & lede hur til be 

ee, And bare sho sall rede hir professiun. 1494 Fapyan 
Chron, ¥. cxiv. 88 Than he sent his sone vnto Paris..and 
there causyd hym to be professed in an howse of relygyon. 

1823 Firzuees, Surv. 32 Lhey be all onely plro]fessed to god 
to be his men and women and tonone other. 1600 HoLtaxp 
Livy xxxtx. xii, 1030 When she was a very young wench... 
shee, togither with her mistresse, was there professed and 
consecrated. 1672 DayporEN Assignation u. 1, A House 
of Benedictines, call’d the Torre di Specchi, where only 
Ladies of the best Quality are profess'd. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
curre /fadian xi, Vivaldi was told that a nun was going to 
be professed. 

Sig. ¢1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 3683 Folkys that ben 
amerous, Professed in Venus covent. 1560 INceLeND Disob. 
Child (Percy Soc.) 25, 1 am profest for losse or gayne, To be 
thyne owne assuredlye. 

b. ¢1430 W. Paston in P. Left. 1. 30 To graunte..to the 
priour of Thetford..autorite and power as your..depute 
to professe in dwe forme the ceyeneanis of Bromholm 
unprofessed. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 36 In the .ix. yere 

. of his reigne, the Archbishop Anselme professed Gerard 
Archebishop of Yorke to the yoke of obedience. 1886 
Monawtan Rec. Dioceses Ardagh § Clonmacnoise 6 The 
Bollandists hold that St. Mel professed St. Bridget in his 
own church at Ardagh. 

ce. reff and intr. To make one’s profession ; to 
take the vows of a religious order. 

¢1sto More Picns Wks. 8/2 He chaunged that purpose, 
and appointed to professe him self in the order of freres 

rechours. 1833 Cranmer Let. to Archd. Hawkyns in 

fisc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11, 273 She had a commandment 
from God ..as she said, to profess herself a nun, 1745 
Pococke Deser. East 11. 01.1.4. 4 They [Calamarians] cannot 
profess before they are aire years old. 1829 SoutHey 
in Q. Kev. XXXIX. 394 The young man went back to 
France, and professed there in some religious order. 


PROFESS. 


II. 2. ¢rans. Todeclare openly, announce, affirm; 
to avow, acknowledge, confess: a. oneself to be (or 
do) something (often with omission of either reff, 
proa. or inf., or sometimes of both). Ia later nse 
often coloured by 3. 

1536 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 9 And professeth them 
selie to he pilgrymes in this worlde. 15947. B. La Prinaud. 
Fr, Acad. u.§5 Many professe themsclues better Philosophers 
then good Christians, xg96 Spenser F. Q. vi. vi. 10 Yet did 
her face and former parts professe A faire young Mayden, 
full of comely glee. 1605 Snaxs. Lear t. i 74, I professe 
My selfe an enemy to all other ioyes. 1627 W. Scratea 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 114 Saint Paul is too nice, and pro- 
fesseth Puritane, when hee reekons Fornicators, Adulterers 
«among the damned erne, 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Pr. for 
all Conditions of Men, That all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth. 1678 
Watton Life Sanderson 23 They shut up their shops, pro- 
fessing not to open them till justice was executed. 17974 J. 
Apams HAs, (1854) LX. 27 Your plan of a newspaper to 
profess itself a general channel of American intelligence. 
1794 Pacey Evid. (1825) 11. 320 He probably was what he 

rofesses himself to be. 1838-9 Fra. A. Kemsre Resid. in 

eorgia (1863) 63 She professed herself much relieved. 1890 
‘R, Botpazwoop' Col. Reformer (1891) 220 He.. professed 
himself to be snugly lodged. 

b. with object clause. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Jfaét. vii, 23 And then wil I professe - 
to them, 1 neuer knewe you. 1619 Visct. Doncaster in 
Eng. §& Germ, (Camden) 101, 1 must professe the cheare 
was royall, 1670 H. Stvase Pins Ulira 38 Galileo pro- 
fesseth that in the moon there is no rain, 1716 ADDISON 
Frecholder No. 50 » 1 He profess'd it was his Design to 
save Men by the Sword. 1826 Scotr Woodstock xxv, 
‘T profess I thought I was doing you pleasure...’ 'Oay |... 
oe ane gs Ay, that is the new phrase of asseveration, 
mstead of the profane adjuration of courtiers and Cavaliers. 
Oh, sir, Srofess less and practise more.’ 1869 F. W. Newman 
Misc. 43 Wvis professed that Mathematical science is demon- 
strative, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 77 Who professes 
that he will not leave him. 

¢. with simple object. 

1603 Suaks, Meas. for M. 1. ii. 103 Lord Angelo hath to 
the publike eare Profest the contrarie. 1626 Massincer 
Rom. Actor Ded., I were most unworthy of such noble 
friends, if1 should not. .profess and own them. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 5 » 8 [He] took all Opportunities. .tu strike his 
Rival, and profess the Spite..which moved him to it. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. S&. (18 > HL. 1. ili 146 They one hy 
one professed their faith in é rist, and were behcaded in 
the Sultan's presence. 

3. To make profession of, to lay claim to (some 
quality, feeling, etc.); often implying insincerity, 
as ‘ to profess and not practise’; to make protesta- 
tion of; to pretend to. With sémple ob7. or inf. 

1530 Patscr. 667/1 Wolde to God every man that pro- 
fesseth chastyte coude kepe it well. 1553 Even Treat. 
Newe nd. (Arb,) 5 1f a man woulde professe to wryte of 
Englande. 1604 Bacon Agol. Wks. 1879 1. 436, 1 profess 
not to be a poet. 1644 Mitton Arco. (Arb.) 34 That love 
of truth which ye eminently gets > 1778 Jonxson Tax. 
xno Tyr. 40 The right which their ancestors professed, 1784 
Cowrer Ziroc. 194 Whose only care..1s not to find what 
they profess to seek, 1826 [see 2b} 1842 Macautav £ss., 
Fredk. Gt. (1877) 658 It professes, indeed, to be no more 
than a compilation. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xiii. 
269 William professed, and in many respects hanestly prac- 
tised, a devotion to religion beyond that of other men, 
1884 Manch. Exam. 3 May 6/1 Mr. Bailes vowed 
extreme regret at being compelled as an act of public duty 
to make these painful disclosures, , 

b. vefl. and zxir. To make a profession or pro- 
fessions ; esp. to Poe friendship or attachment. 

1601 SHaks. Ful, C.1, ii. 77 1f you know, That 1 professe 
my selfe in Banquetting ‘Yo all the Rout, then hold me 
dangerous. x6xx — Hint, 7. 1. ii. 456 He is dishonor'd 
hy a man, which euer Profess'd to him. 19775 Sueainan 

wenna Wi, iti, In religion, asin friendship, they who prefess 
most are ever the least sincere. 


4, trans. To affirm or declare one’s faith in or 
allegiance to ; toacknowledge or formally recognize 
as an object of faith or belief (a religion, principle, 


rule of action; God, Christ, a saint, etc.). 

1s60 Daus tr. Slerdane's Com, 20h, John Phefercarne 
a Tete that professed Christianitie. 1565 eg. Privy 
Council Scot. \. 372 The securitie of thame professing the 
said religioun. 1603 SHAks. has MM. 1, ii. 192 By the 
Saint whom I professe, I will plead against it wit my life. 
1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 395 Who professed 
the rule of S. Augustine. 1611 Biste 7rans/. Pref. 2 “the 
first..that openly professed the faith himselfe, 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows wi. § 2. 185 The Amalekites had forsaken the 
God..whom Israel still professed. xz55 Youne Centaur i, 
Whks. 1757 LY. 122 They, that profess deism for the eredit of 
superior understanding. 1867 R. Parmer Life P. Howard 
3137 In this year F. Vincent Turre professed two Retigions, 


b. absol. or intr. 

3640 Laup in Neal //ist. Purit. (1733) 11. 383 As if he 
should profess with the Church of England, and have his 
heart at Rome. P . 

5. trans. To make profession of, or claim to have 


knowledge of or skill in (some art or science) ; 
to declare oneself expert or proficient in; to make 
(a thing) one’s profession or business. Ja quot. 


16¢3 absol, or intr. ‘ 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 6 Ozias as we 
ene professed husbandry. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, v. ii. 

, I thanke him, that he cuts me from my tale: For I pro. 
fesse not talking. 161x Bisre Vitus iit, 14 Let ours also 
fearne to maintaine good workes [marg. professe_ honest 
trades}. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 827, They .. 
beginne to professe in practise of Physick and Diuination. 
16st Hopses Leviath. i. xxvi. 142 The advice of one that 
professcth the study of tbe Law. 1776 Giauon Decl & & 


PROFESSABLE. 


xiii, (1869) I. 268 War was the only art which he professecl. 
1818 in Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 147 Playing on the 
harp and piano, which instruments she professes. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encyct. Relig, Knowl, 1.936/1 When passing his 
examination, he [Sir W. Harittony professed the whole 
works of Aristotle. 

6. To teach (some subject) as a professor. 

1s60 Daus tr. Steidane's Comn:z 1 The same time was 
Martin Luther an Dugustios Frere, & professed diuinitie 
in the Vniuersitie of Wittemberge. 1611 Coryar Crud- 
tier 62 ‘Vhe senerall Schooles wherein the seven liberali 
sciences are professed. 1638 Rousr /feav. Univ. Advt. 
(1702) 2 That common learning which is profess'd and 
tanght in our Universities. 1871 C. J. Musno in Life Cler& 
Afaxwell xii. (1882) 379, 1 hope it 1s true that yon are to 

rofess experimental physics at Cambridce. 1906 Sir O. 

opGe in St. George 1X. 6 Several friends... professing 
different subjects at the University College in Liverpool. 

b. intr. To perform the duties of a professor. 

2610 Camden's Brit. 533 No student in Oxford should 
publickly professe or reade at Stanford. 1706 tr. Dufin's 
Eccl. Hist, 16th C. VW. a. xiv 457 The Univertiteeeces 
manded, Who they were? and by what Right they undertook 
to Profess? 1850 Brownince CAvistinas Eve xvi, Down lo 

yon, the man of men, Professing here in Gottingen. 1867 
weLt Lett, (1894) 1. iv. 427 If I live this life much 
longer I shall do nothing but profess and review. 

Professable, a. vare. ([f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being professed (in quot., of being 
publicly taught or lectured on by a professor). 

1897 tr. Balzac's Cousin Pons 129 We are founding chairs 
of Mantchu and Slav, and literatures so little professahle 
(lo coin a word) as the literatures of the North, 

+ Profe'ssant, 2. and sd. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
“ANT, or immed, a. F, frofessant pres. pple.] 

A. adj. Professing (to believe in or worship). 
x6ar Ainswortu Aanot. Pentat., Gen. vi. 3 These also. are 
my peculiar professant people. 1643 Trarp Contm. Gen. vi. 

2 His peculiar professant people, called sons of Jehovah. 

B. sé. One who professes (in various senses). 

1615 Bratuwait Sirapfado (1878) 24 But of professants, 
which compose their song To a strange descant 1 this Ile 
say they wrong Flowrie Parnassus. 1635 — Acad. Pr. 157 
Presents .. are moving objects to mercenary professants. 
1665 — Comment Two Tales 27 One trick .. wherein nane 
of all his feliow-consorts or Astronomical Professants can 
ever come near him. 

Professed (profest, profe'séd), Af/. a. Also 
5-8 profest. [f. Proress v.+-ED1: sce also 
PROFESS @,, in earlier use.} 

1. That has taken the vows of a religious order. 
Also adsol. as sb. (= med.L. professus, PROFESS a.) 

c13904 P. Pt, Crede 348 A prechour y-professed hab plizt 


me his trewpe. ¢1440 4 lphabet of Tales 289 A profeste of . 


pe ordur of Permonstracence;.. pis pe stoppid his hors 
& haylsid hur honestelie. c1ggo Live St. Cuthberé (Sur- 
tees) 7963 Pe bischop bad paiin be profest Monkys, or ga and 
do pair t. 1564 T. Martin (¢it/e) A_Traictise..plainly 
prouyng, that the pretensed marriage of Priestes and pro- 
{essed persones, is no_mariage, but altogether vniawful. 
1588 ALLEN Adnron.14 She hathe suppressed all the religious 
honses..dispersed the professed of thesame. 1626 L. OWEN 
Spec. Fesuit. (1629) 58 ‘These professed Iesnites are imployed 
in hearing Confessions, iy of Masses, Preaching, and 
Writing. 1766 Biackstone Cont. 11. xv. 257 One who 
entered into religion and became a monk professed was in- 
capable of inheriting lands. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. v. 
265 Anatural danghter of Eadgar and already aprofessed nun. 
b. ¢ransf. Of or pertaining to professed persons. 

2526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 21b, All thongh she 
were not in the rolgered habyte of religyon. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelsto's Trav. 99 We dined at the Profess'd 
House of the Jesuits. 1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 
UL. av. xi. 455 Chey [the Jesnits] have Profess'd Houses for 
their Profess’d Members, and their Coadjutors. 

2, Self-acknowledged; openly declared or avowed 
by oneself; sometimes with an implication of 
‘not real’, and so = Alleged, ostensible, pretended. 
(Of persons or things.) 

@1569 Kincesmyit Conf, Satan (1578) 15 A professed 
Satan to all the children of God. 1s92 Suans. Rom. & Ful. 
Ui. ili, 50 ae Friend profest. 605 — Lear. i. 275, Lone 
well our Father ; To your professed bosomes 1 commit him. 
z621 Bratuwair Wat. Enbasste (1877) 42 What T hane 
ginen thee, I would hane bestowed on my professedst enemy. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit.1. i. 278 He bears ae noble Altamont 
Protest and deadly hatred. ry11 STEELE S/ect. No. 33 ? 1 
The Protess'd Beauties, who are a People almost as unsuffer- 
able as the Profess'd Wits. 1841 Catiin MW. Amer. fud. 
I. xlvii. 103 A professed, and I think, sincere Christian. 

3. Followed as a profession or vocation. 

1598 Stow Surv. Lone, (1603) 240 In those dayes enery man 
lined hy his professed trade, no. .one interrupting an other. 

4. That professes to be duly qualified; pro- 
fessional (as opposed lo amateur). 

1675 R. Burtnocce Causa Dei 111 Thangh he were not a 
Profest Divine. 1722 STEELe Spect, No. 473? 2 You profess’d 
Authorsarea little severe upon us, who write like Gentlemen, 
1796 Mas. Grasse Cookery iii. 16, 1 do not pretend to teach 
professed cooks, but my design is to instruct the ignorant 
and unlearned, 1874 Carpenter Afen?. Phys. 1. i. § 20 (1879) 
20 The professed Anatamist would be unable. .to determine 
what is the precise state of each of the muscles concerned. 

Professedly (profesédli), adv. Also 7 pro- 
festly. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 

1, By or according to profession or declaration ; 
avowedly, 

1s7o Foxe A. §& Jf. (ed. 2) 831/2 He whiche wrote 

rotessedly against the superstitions of the people. 1641 

Linton Cé&. Gove. Pref., Wks. 1851 IIT. 97 The reasons 
thereof are not formally and protestly set downe. 1647 
Warn Sinip. Cobler (1842) 17, | should. .suspect..that faith 
that can professedly live with two or three sordid sins, 1667 
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Pepys Diary 9 Jan., The Commons do it professedly to 
prevent the King’s dispensing with it. 1693 Devoen 
Fuvenal (1697) p. xiii, Only Virgil, whom he profestly tmi- 
tated, has surpass’d him, among the Romans; and only 
Mr Waller among the English. 1751 Jounson Namdler 
No. 175 P 13 Many there are, wha npenly and almost profes- 
sedly regulate all their conduct by their love of money. 
1884 Law Times LX XVII. 382/2 Professedly written,..nat 
for the lawyer, but for the commercial world. 

2. Ostensibly, under mere profession or pretence: 
opposed, implicitly or explicitly, to ‘ actnally’ or 
‘really’. 

2832 Mackintosy /fist. Eng. I[. i gx Ruckingham.. 
hastened with a body of adherents, professedly to join 
the king. 1856 Froune //ist. fing. 1.it. 181 Her portraits, 
though all professedly by Holtbein,..are singularly unlike 
each other, 1892 Lace Sinatcs NCU g51/1 The process 
of the court had been used by the solicitor professedly for 
one purpose, to levy a debt, but really for another purpose. 

Professing (profesiy), vf. sb. [f. Proves 
+-ING1] The action of the vb. PRorrss. a. 
= Prorrssion r. b. Avowing, acknowledging. 

a. rsoz Priny Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork (1830) 47 The 
professing ofa nonne of Elstowe. 1669 Woonrao J/onast, 
Discaiced Nuns 8 For the professing them,a very great 
diligence is requisite. 

b. 1560 Daus tr, Séetdane’s Comm. 449 For the trne pra- 
fessing of the Gospell they be expulsed. @ 1683 Owen 
Posth, Serm, Wks. 1851 1X. 178 This is a professing that 
brings conviction. 

Profe'ssing, ///. a. [f. as jrec. + -1NG 2.] 
That professes; that professes to be such. 

1675 OwEN Serm, Wks. 1851 1X. 311 Believers shall be 
saved and a professing church shall be preserved. 1822 J 
MacDonatn Jéene. Leas 136 He censures himself for 
things which too many in the professing world would look 
upon as so many innocent infirmities. 1842 Maxsixc 
Sern, Alyst. Sin (1848) 1. 16 What a prodigy in God's 
world is a professing atheist ! 1906 1. S. Cairns Chr. Mod. 
World iv. 212 The Church is the visible comniunity of pro- 
fessing Christians founded by our Lord for the propaganda 
of the Kingdom. 


Profession (profe-fan).  [ME.a. F. profession 
(t2th c, in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. professtén-em 
a public declaration; a business or profession Lhat 
one publicly avows, n. of action f. profitér? to 
Prorrss.] The action or fact of professing ; that 
which is professed. 

I. 1. The declaration, promise, or vow made by 
one cntcring a religious order; hence, the action of 
entering such an order; the fact of being pro- 


fessed in a religious order. 

a sane &.6 Non ancre. .ne schal makien professiun, 
pet is, bihoten ase hest, bute preo pinges, pet is, obedience, 
chastete, & studestapelnestnesse. 1300 Meket 1407 Ac 
mi professioun ich habbe to Jesu Crist ido. 1340 Ayend. 
225 Huanne pe beheste is solempne ase be hand of prelat 
oper be profession of religion. ¢1386 Cuavcer Séup- 
man's T. 155 Nay quod this Monk by god and by seint 
Martyn .. This swere I yow on my profession. ¢1400 
Lansdowne Ritual in Rule St. Benet, ete. 143 Sho sall 
rede hir professiun..& pe nouyce sal make a crosse on 
buke of hir profession. 145: Carcrave Life St. Gilbert 
(E. E.T.S.) 22 Of pis same mannes handes took Gilbert be 
hahite of profession. 1603 Hortann Plutarch's Afor, 1288 
‘The searching after such science, is as it were a profession 
and entrance into religion. 1671 Woononeap St. Feresa 1. 
iv. 13 When I consider the manner of my Profession, and 
the great resolution and gust wherewith I made it. ae 
Woop Ath. O.ron. 1.281 He was called to Rome to tal 
npon him the profession of the four vows. 1971 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. 11/1 Madame Louisa of France took the veil 
of professions at the convent of the Carmelites. 1797 Mas. 
Rancurre /fatian xi, The novice kneeling before him made 
her profession, 1891 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xvii. 89 He 
had received the second profession of Maurilins, the Primate 
whostill for a short time fis er filled the metropolitan throne 
of Rouen. 1885 Catholte Dict. s.v., A religions or regular 
profession is ‘a promise freely made and lawfully accepted, 
whereby a person of the full age required, after the comple- 
tion of a year of probation, binds him- (or her-) self to a 
particular religious institute approved by the Church * 

b. Any solemn declaration, promise, or vow. 

1362 Lance. P. PZ A, 1. 98 Danid .. Dubbede knihtes, 
Dude hem swere on heor swerd to serue trenpe euere, Pat 
is be perte profession pat a-pendep to knihtes. [1393 C.u. 
97 Trewely to take and treweliche to fyzte, Vs pe profession 
and be pure ordre pat apendeb to kny3tes.] 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) 11.215 Pe bisshop of Menenia was i-sacred 
of be bisshoppes of Wales..,and made non professioun nape 
subiection to non oper chirche. 1494 Fasyan CAvou. vi. 
cexxviil 257 Thurston was choshen archebysshop of Yorke ; 
the which withsayd his professyon of obedyence y$ he shuld 
owe to the See of Caunterbury. 

+ 2. A particular order of monks, nuns, or other 


professed persons. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucre Sompn. 7. 217 So forth al the gospel may 
ye seen Wher it be likker oure professioun Or hirs that 
swymmen in possessioun. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 239 If thon 
er this Hast ben of such professionn, Discovere thi confes- 
sioun. 1451 Carcrave Life St. Aug. (E.E.T.S,) 1 A gentill 
woman desired of me..to translate hir trenly oute of latyn, 
pe lif of Seynt Augustin, grete doctour of be cherch, Sche 
desired bis ping of me rather ban of a-nober man be-cause 
pat Iam of his profession. 

th. ivansf. Christ’s professton, the order insti- 

tuted by Christ; Christianity. Ods. 

¢1395 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 696 George wes be 
trewest knycht To crist ymang al pat lyf ychin Pes vndir 
knychtly habit kyd Cristis professione had vnbyde. ¢ 1380 
Axntecrist in Todd Three Treat, Wyclif (1851) 117 Iche 
man pat linep not after Pe reule of Cristis professionn. 

+3. Special character, nature, or kind. rave—’. 

61440 Pallad.on Husb, wt. 64 (E.E,T.S.) Aud shortte to sai, 


PROFESSION. 


—se the prnfession Of every vyne, and wherin thai myscheve 
As cnunter it by goode discrecion. 

II. 4. The action of declaring, acknowledging, 
or avowing an opinion, belicf, intention, practice, 
etc.; declaration, avowal. In later use often with 
implied contrast to practice or fact: cf. PRorEss 
v. 3, PROFESSED 2, 

1§26 Miler, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 9 Eyther hy his owne 
fayth & professyon, or els in the fayth of they spiritual 
parentes, 1565 Ace. /eiey Conmnid Scot. 1. 370 Thai mak 
plane professioun that the establissing of ‘religioun will 
Hocht content thame., 1617 Morvson /fin. 1. 142 Having 
made profession of my yreat respect to hin. 1662 
HM. Morn PAtlos. U'rit, Pref. Gen. (igtz) 26 That 1 may 
not seem injurions to my self, nor give ands] unto 
others by this so free profession. 1692 Devon $f. Erere 
mont’s ss. 353 There are Friends of Profession, that take 
a pride in following our Party at random, and upoa all 
Occasions. 1750 Jouxson Aaméder No.1 9 to That..sonu: 
should endeavour to gain favour. .by a daring profession ut 
their own descits. 1796 Du Regic. Peace i. Wks VU. 
18 In this unity and indiv lity of profession are sunk 
ten immense and wealthy provinces. 1877 Jas. Mica 477, 
fudia Wh vist. se Here, too, profession was al variance 
with fact. 1868 Fireasn Norm. Cong. MM. vili, 218 Such 
aman was already a saint tn proctice, if not in profession. 
1871 Brownine Balausé. 1442 Nor she, who makes profession 
of my birth And styleshersel{ my mother, neither she Hore me. 

b. with z and ~/ An act of professing ; a de- 
claration (lrue or false). 

1674 Aissex Papers (Camden) 1. 236 Of all persons, 1 need 
make you the least professions. 17g0-1 Butirn Ser, fo. 
Lords 30 Jan, Wks. 1874 1h 256 ‘These false professions 
of virtue..imnst have been originally taken up in_ oder 
to deceive. 1755 Vounc Centaur iil, Wks 1757 1V. 173 
Greater professions of friendship can ao man make, vain 
this arch-promiser: greater proofs of the contrary can no 
man give. 1782 Mass Burxny Cees v. v, Cecilia. found 
lite difficulty in returning her friendly professions. — Aded. 
T believe his professions of regard to be perfectly sincere. 

5. spec. ‘The profession of religion; the declara- 
tion of belief in and obedience to religion, or of 
acceptance of and conformity to the faith and 
principles of any religious community; bence, 
the faith or religion which one professes, 

1526 Tinpace /feé. iii, 1 Consyder the embasseatoar and 
hye prest of onme profession Christ Jesus. 1531 -—- 4 2/. 
1 John (1537) 2 To hane thys profession wrytten in thyne 
harte, is to consente vnto y¢ law that it is ryghteous. 1548-9 
(Mar.) 84. Coan Prayer, Collect 3rd Sunday after Easter, 
Graunt unio all..that they maye exchew those things 
that be contrary to their profession, and folow all such 
things as be agreable to the same. 1601 W. Parry Fre. 
Sir A. Shertey 5 Certaine Persians. Pagans by. prafessicn, 
16.. Hares Gotd. Rent. 1. (1673) 36 True profession without 
honest conversation, not onely saves not, bul increases our 
weight of punishment. 1 Porrig u. Locke's 1st Let. 
Toteration L.'s Wks. 1714 UL. 243 Tt is in vain for an Un- 
believer to take np the ontward shew of another Man's 
Profession. 1728 Ke1iza Hevwooo A/ure. de Gomes'’s Bele 
A. (1732) 11.15 Several who made profession of the , 
testant Religion. 1876 Moziuy Unit. Ser. ii, ao As the 
standard of goodness rises the standard of profession must 
rise too. i 

b. A religious system, communion, or body. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vu. 293 ‘Vhey embrace no 
religion at all, being neither Christians, Mahumetans, nor 
lewes, nor of any other profession. 1646 J. Grrcory 
Notes & Obs, (1650) 20 Whatsoever the moderne practice is, 
the ancient must be to bury towards lerusalem.,. for alf pro- 
fessions huryed towards the place they worshipped. 1839 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (185) 131 How think himself safe 
in a profession, which was without temple, without priest, 
without allar, without victim? 190g R. Sate Z/ést, Of 
Congregat. i, 72 At the close of his Arts course, he ‘left his 
profession ' and joined the Relief. 

III. 6, The occupation which one professes to 
be skilled in and to follow. a. A vocation in 
which a professed knowledge of some department 
of learning or science is used in its application to 
the affairs of others or in the practice of an art 
founded upon it. Applied sfce. to Ihe Utree 
learned professions of divinity, law, and inedicine ; 


also to the military profession. 

1sqt R. Copraxn Galyen's Terap. 2Ajb, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne..can not he seperated one from the 
other withont the dommage and great detryment of all the 
inedicynall professyon. 1581 Pettis Guazzo’s Cro. Con. 
(1586) A v b, Such as Tam, (whose profession should chiefelie 
bee armes). 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. u. Ded. § 8 Amongst 
so many great foundations of colleges in Europe, I find 
strange that they are all dedicated to professions, and none 
left free to Arts and Sciences at large. 1682 Drvoen Neliv, 
Laict Pref., Wks, (Globe) 185 Speculations which belong to 
the profession of Divinity. 1687 A. Lovee tr. Fhewenot’s 
Yrav.\. 107 They know not what Physicians, Chirurgeons, 
Apothecaries, and men of that profession are. 2912 A ix: 


«ON 
Sect. No. 21 P1 The three great Professions of D.\ inity, 
Law, and Physick. 1727 Gay Begg. Of.1. viii, The Captain 
looks upon himself in the military capacity as a gen..-mau 
by profession. 1788 Gisson Decd. & #. xliv. (1846) TV. 186 
Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted 
a citizen to the honours of the Roman state; and the three 
professions were sometimes more conspicuous by their union 
in the same character. 1839 Maurice Lect, Educ. Alid. 
Classes 186 Profession in our country..is expressly that 
kind of business which deals primarily with men as men, and 
is thus distinguished from a Trade, which provides for the 
external wants or occasions of men. 1850 Kep. Oxf, Univ. 
Commission 94 A professorship would then .. become s. 
recognised profession. 1870 L. Ouseuant Precaditly 1 4 

‘The Church..compared with other eS ies out 
no inducements for young men of family. 1888 Besant 
50 Years Ago xix. 262 New professions have come . 
ence, and tfc old professions are more esteemed, It was 
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PROFESSIONAL. 


formerly a poor and beggarly thing to belong to any other 
than the three learned professions, ¥ 

b. In wider sense: Any calling or occupation 
by which a person habitually earns his living. 

Now usually applied to an occupation considered to be 
socially superior to a trade or handicraft ; but formerly, and 
still in vulgar (or humorons) use, including these. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 386 Why do not you apply 
your selfe, to some one kinde of eee or other, wherin 
there is certaintie and stay of living? 1577 13. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 5b, Princes. delighted with y* 
profession of husbandry. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
App. 364 Their profession is to robbe and steale from their 
neighbours, and to make them slaues. 1601 Suaks. Yui. C. 
1. i. § (Being Mechanicall) yon ought not walke Vpon a 
labouring day, without the signe Of your Profession. 
Speake, what Trade art thon? 1616 Shrréurn Bailads 
(1907) 71 The Professions of these persons, so vnfortunately 


| 
| 


drowned, were :—1, a Haberdasher; 2,a Taylor; 3, a Sad- | 


ler: 4,2 Barber; 5,a Waterman. 1665 Boyte Occas, Refi. v. 
vii, This Gard'ner..inherits. of Adam. .that primitive pro- 
fession that imploy‘d and recompenc’d his Innocence, 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury 11. 326/1 A Graver..is also used for 
many uses about the Plummers Profession. 1733 Gent 
Rippon 49 Joseph her Spouse, by Profession a Cen 
3739 Cisner A fol. (1756) 1. 175 The different conduct of 
these rival actors may Re of use to others of the same pro- 
fession. 1762 H, Watvrote Mertue's Anecd. Parnt. (1765) 
1. iv. 62 Anuther serjeant-painter in this reign was John 
Brown, who, if he threw no great lustre on his profession, 
was at least a benefactor to it's professors, 1828 Scott 
#. M. Perth ii, The forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith, (for 
. both words equally indicated bis profession,) was high and 
noble. 1828 P. Cuxxincuam .V, S. JF ales (ed. 3) Il. 221 
The veteran thief assumes the same sort of lofty port and 
high-toned consequence over the juniors of the profession, 
that the veteran warrior..does. 1898 estat. Gaz. 17 Nov. 
7/3 He is doing a very nice trade in the muffin ‘ profession '. 

ec. By extension: dy profession = professed, pro- 
fessional. 

1806-7 ?: Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life vu. x, The 
raillery of some wag by profession, : : 

d. The body of persons engaged in a calling. 

The profession, in theatrical use, actors as a body; public 
performers generally. 

1610 WitLet f/fexapia Dan. 52 To take renenge of the 
whole profession, and so to punish one for an otbers offence. 
1678 Butter féud, mt. ii, 488 Lawyers are too wise a 
Nation, T'expose their Trade to Disputation:..In which 
whoever wins the day, The whole Profession’s sure to pay. 
1700 T. Brown Asnusem. Ser. § Com. 67 A Company of 
the Common Profession in Dishabilie, 1840 Creéd Eng. & 
Arch. Frui. \\\. 30/2 [Specifications] onght at all times. .to 
accompany the drawings, as they at once convey to the 
profession the minutia of the construction. 1899 Wests, 
Gaz, 25 Nav. 2/1 A heavy tragedian and his leading lady.. 
confronting a provincial Jandlady. ‘Do you let apartments 
to—ah—the profession?” 

IV. +7. The function or office of a professor 
in a university or college; = PROFESSORSHIP, 

-ROFESSORATE; public teaching by a professor. Obs. 

Lyty £uphues (Arb.) 436 There are..in this Islande 
two famous Vniversities, the one Oxforde, the other Cam- 
bridge, both for the profession of al sciences. 1656 Honpes 
Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VU1. 345 There will need but one 
house, and the endowment of a few professions. 1708 J. 
Cuampertayne Sé. Gt, Brit. iu. ut. x. (1737) 443, There is a 
new Profession erected in the University oe dinbur h, for 
the Law of Nature and Nations. 1712 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H.S.) 111. 391 His Entrance upon the Profession of the 
Greek tongue. 

8. Rom. Ant, The public registration of persons 
and property [literal rendering of L. professio}. 

1856 Merwwate Rom. Enrp, (1865) 1V. xxxix. 405 The 
provincial Profession, as it was designated, extended wher- 
ever the land tax gvas exacted. 

9. attrib. and Coimb,, as (sense 1) profession-book, 
-ring; profession-making ; professton-like adj. 

314.. Vespasian Ritual in Rule St. Benet, etc. 147 Scho 
sal..lay hir *profession-boke a-pon pe anter, & fe ryng 
with-al. 1857 G. Oxtver Coll. Cath. Relig. Cornwall 313 
From the profession-book of Lambspring Abbey, I learn 
that he was born at Ramsbury. 1677 Gitrin Demonol, 
(1867) 97 That under a smoother and *profession-like beha- 
viour, when they are stirred up to persecute, the rigour 
might seem just. 1654 Owen Doctr. Sarnts' Persev. Wks. 
1853 X1. 6oo Such an one may forsake the external pro- 
fession of Christianity, or cease "profession-making. ¢ 1420 
Chron, Vilod. 3217 Pe Mad yeeecoicgh seynt Wultrnde *pro- 
leprae. And abou3t his nekke bey hongedone hit po. 
1489 WWill of Marg. Darcy (Som. Ho.), My profession Ryng. 

Professional (profefanal), a. (s6.) [f prec. 
+-AL. Cf, mod.F. professtonnel.] 

I. +1. Pertaining to or marking entrance into 
a mligious urder Obs, rare—". 


cigza SL Etweldred ¢7 in Wor “¢ + 1881) 
= R > yp ofeshe Mall ae fC 2 BStON- 
18 Ge. teat to, prope ©. © nected 
wit Session or cally, 
1747-8 KICHAKDOUN Clarissa \)., Drofessio: ‘ell as 
national, reflections are to be avoided. 1 Macktn Gil 


Blas u. iii, 2 2 He had got into reputation with the public 
by a certain professional slang, 1838 Dicnens Wick. Vick, 
xiv, I dislike doing anything professional in private parties. 
1849 Macautay //isé. Eng. ni, 1. 332 It was in these rustic 
ee had not the smallest chance of ever attaining 

igh professional honours, that the professional spirit was 
strongest, 1870 Lowe. Study Wind. 
professional ns the mourning of an undertaker. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. 5. v, Education, Special or professional [education].. 
aims to fit one for the particular vocation or profession in 
which he is toengage. 1907 Scott. Ch. §& Univ. Almanac 
266 (Aberdeen Univ.) Every candidate for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine and..of Surgery must undergo four 
professional examinations. 


o8 As perfectly 
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8. Engaged in one of the learned or skilled 
professions, or in a calling considered socially 
superior to a trade or handicraft. 

31793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 73 Called npon, nat only as 
a professional man, but as a man of veracity. 1805 A/ed. 
rad. XAV. 381 The College invites all professional men, 
who had an opportunity of treating the yellow fever, to 
communicatetheir observations, 1871 Miss Brannon Zoo- 
payte’s Rev. iii, Sometimes there was a partys consisting of 
professional people. .with a sprinkling of the smatler county 
gentry. 1888 Besaxtso Fears clgo xix. 262 There has been 
a great upward movement of the professional class. 

4. That follows an occupation as his (or her) 
profession, life-work, or means of livelihood, as a 
professional soldier, musician, or lecturer; Spec. 
applied to one who follows, by way of profession 
or business, an occupation generally engaged in as 
a pastime; hence used in contrast with amateur, as 
professional cricketer, Disparagingly applied to 
one who ‘makes a trade’ of anything that is 
properly pursued from higher motives, as a fro- 
Sessional politician. 

Professional beanty, humorously applied to a lady with 
the implication that she makes it her business to be a beauty, 
or to be known as such. ame 

1805 Sure Winter in Lond. (1806) 11. 223 Professional 
and amateur singers. 1844 Jfem. Babylonian P'cess 11. 30 
V’rofessional dancers and singers are usually engaged sen 
these festive occasions. 1850 * Bat’ Cricket. Alan. 49 The 
way to ensure good practice is by engaging a professional 
bowler, 1882 H. Srencer Princ. Sociol. v. xii. § 520 The 
growth of a revenue which serves to pay professional soldiers. 
1883 J. Hawtnorne Dus? I. 2 More to fear from young 
bloods. .than from professional thieves and blacklegs. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 4/2 Ladies raised..to the now extinct 
position of ‘professiunal pea *, 1888 Bryce Amer 
Comunv., \. vii. 90 Professional politicians. conduct what is 
called a ‘campaign’. J/od. He is a professional agitator. 

b. Of play, sports, etc. : Undertaken or engaged 
in for money, or as a means of subsistence ; engaged 
in by professionals (as distinct from amateurs). 

1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 247/2 A rule prohibiting the holding 
of professional events at amateur athletic meetings. 

5. That is trained and skilled in the thcorclic or 
scientific parts of a trade or occupation, as distinct 
from its merely mechanical parts; that raises his 


tradc to the dignity of a learned profession. 

1860 Tyxpatt Glace. 11. ix, 271 Having constructed, by a 
professional engineer, a map of the entire glacier. 1898 
Westut. Gaz. 18 Jan. 10/2 A witness described himself as a 
professional gardener...‘ There is a vast difference between 
professional and ordinary gardeners. I am competent to 
give a lecture on botany and horticulture.’ 

+6. = PRoFESSORIAL, Ofds. rare. 

1799 Med. Frail. 1. 418 Etauutler filled a professional chair 
at foie’ 31865 Dickens Leé?. 16 Aug., The Scotch pro- 
fessional chair left vacant by Aytonn’s death. 

B. sé. 1. One who belongs to one of the learned 


or skilled professions ; a professional man. 

1848 Dickrns Dombcy i, The family practitioner opening 
the room door for that distinguished professional. 190% 
Westin, Gaz. a) Mar. 2/2 Some of the speeches of the re- 
turned Generals make us glad to think that the ‘profes- 
sionals’ (as Lord Salisbury say's) are not the politicians, 

2. One who makes a profession or business of 
any occupation, art, or sport, otherwise usnally or 
often engaged in by amateurs, esp. as a pastime: 


see the adj., sense 4. 

1811 Jane Austen Lef?. (1884) 11. 86 There is to be some 
very good music—five professionals,.. besides amateurs. 
1850 ‘Bat' Cricket, Afan. 63 Averages of Batters— Profes- 
sionals. 1859 Lane JWand. fudia 318 In nearly all these 
cases, the witnesses are professionals; that is to say, men 
who are accustomed to sell their oaths, and who thoroughly 
understand their business, 1882 Boy's Own Paper 1V. 807 
Our amateurs are improving, and the interval between them 
and the professionals is growing beautifully less. . 

3. Univ. slang, Short for professional examina- 


dfor. 

In the Scottish Universities, the four necessary examina- 
tions for the degree of M.B.C.M. are commonly known as 
First, Second, and Third Professional, and Final. 

1908 in Scott. Med. & Surg. Frat. KXM1. 528 Those who 
have failed in one or more of the subjects af the Second 
Professional. | —, 

Profe'ssionalism. [f. prec’ + -1sx1.] 

1. Professional quality, character, method, or 


conduct; the stamp of a particular profession. 
186 J. Grote in Camby. Ess. 88 The question of profes- 
sionalism, or specialism, in education is closely connected 
with,.that. .of the suitable ages for different parts of educa- 
tion. 1863 Sat, Rev. 440 Professionalism stamps its mark 
more deeply upon the ecclesiastical mind than upon the 
followers of the non-clerical, but liberal, occupations. 1893 
Athenzum 14 Oct. 519/1 The bloodthirsty professionalism 
..[is] decidedly characteristic of the Napaleonic warrior. 
31895 Educat, Kev. Sept. 169 ‘Vhe..student should not lose 
sight of general cultivation and fall into stark professionalism, 
2. The position or practice of a professional as 
distinguished from an amateur; the class of pro- 


fessionals: cf. PROFESSIONAL @. 4, 56. 2. 
1884 Evocutionist Aug. 2/1 Local talent..may be very 
good, but in the majority of cases it fades before proper 
rofessionalism. 1886 Keferce 14 Feb, x But Amateurism 
as a fringe just the same as professionalism. 1894 Aspects 
Mod. Oxford 31 The modern tendency to professionalism in 
athletics. 1894 [see Proressor 5]. 
Profe’ssionalist. [-1st.] One who follows 
an occupation as a profession ; a professional man ; 
a representative of professionalism. 


PROFESSOR. 


1825 Fosnroxr Encyel. Aue 1. 90* Crockets, as called 
by Mr. Hawkins (History of Gothic Architecture '), by 

rofessionalists termed ‘scrollcreepers". 1840 Fraser's Mag. 

X11. 363 There certainly are two sets of prejudices—those 
of jie ey ae and those of anti-professionalists. 1856 
J. Grove in Cambr. Ess. go Against those, then, whom we 
may call professionalists. 


Professiona‘lity. [f. as prec. +-1Ty.] Pro- 
fessional quality or character; professionalism. 
| 1886 Century Mag. Jan. 399/2 There is one characteristic 
in which it is well for every country to imitate France: that 
is, the honesty and ‘ professionality ’, if lLmay invent such a 
word, of its work. 1904 Cor. L. Harr, People’s War 56 
How the ‘ professionality' of these men is in subjection to 
their exceeding ‘hnman-ness ‘. 

Profe‘ssionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -1zz.] 

1. ¢rans, To render or make professional. 

_ 1856 J. Grote in Cambr, Ess. 89 The mere professional- 
izing the education will not better the matter, 1886 
Bicycling News 22 Jan. 290/1 We da not think that any 
number of the present offenders will professionalise them- 
selves at once. filustr, Lond. News 7 June 728/2 
Perhaps it is the fate of every form of recreation that it 
should become more or less ‘professionalised'—if 1 may 
coin a word—and degraded from its original pure health- 
giving aim. : 

2. zutr. To become professional ; to proceed in 
a professional manner. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Hence Profe’ssionalizing v//. s4.; also Pro- 
fe:ssionaliza‘tion, the action of making or fact of 
becoming professionalized. 

_ 1899 Speaker 2 Sept. 224/2 It will be interesting to see if 
its popularity will survive the Fane Silas! of warfare. 
1901 Sat. Rev, 24 Aug. 233/1 Batting has..greatly risen.. 
due in part to..the process which we may perhaps be 
allowed to call by the clumsy name of professionalisation. 
1907 £din. Rev. Oct. 411 The professionalising of religion. 

Professionally (profe‘fonali), adv. [f. as 
prec, +-L¥2.] In a professional manner; with 
regard to or by way of one’s profession. 

19784 Cowrer Siroc. 658 Art thou a man professionally 
tied? 179g Matias Purs, Lit, (1798) 169 Yet do I not 
speak professionally. 1879 Miss Brappon Cov. fool Me 
xiv. 262 Do you wish to consnlt me professionally? 1901 
Daily Chron, 21 Dec. Po For German officers, the best 
professionally trained officers in the world, no preliminary 
specialisation is required. 

+ Profe‘ssionary, @. Obs. [f. PRorEssion + 
-ARY!.] Of or pertaining to a profession ; that is 
such by profession ; = PROFESSIONAL @, 2, 4. 

3734 Nortu Lives (1826) 111. 277 He resigned himself 
entirely to the order of his parents, and particularly in their 
professionary disposition of him. @19764 Liovp Genius, 
Envy & Timex \n all professionary skiil, ‘There never was, 
nor ever will Be excellence, or exhibition, But fools are n 
in opposition, @ 18:3 A. F. Tytier Univ. fist. (1850) 1. 
ut. vi. 347 The great advantage which Rome had gained by 
her system of professionary soldiers. 

+ Profe'ssionate, a. Oés. rave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 2.] =PROFESSIONAL. Hence + Profe'ssion- 
ately adv., professionally, in the exercise of a pro- 
fession. 

1660 Trial Regicides 182, Cook. 1 say it was professionately. 
LZ. Ch, B...Vhe profession of a Lawyer will not excuse 
them..from Treason. 

+ Professionist. Oés. [f. PRorEssion +-IsT, 
after G. professionist an artizan, tradesman.] A 
person of a particular profession or trade. 

1804 Eucenta pe Acton Tale without Title 11. 278 There 
is seldom more than a stated number of respective pro- 
fessionists in such a district, 31805 W. Taytor in Ann. 
Rev. U1. 244 The accumulation of snecessful professionists 
is intercepted by them. 1834in A'ed, Poor LawComuu. App. F. 
482 In Dresden, professionists (N. W, Senior’s comment: 
p. xxxix: by which word artizans are probably meant] may , 
not marry until they become masters in their trade, 

Profe'ssionize, v. rave—!.  [f. as prec. + -12.] 
inir. To follow or exercise a profession. 

1858 W. Jounxson fonica 63 Professionizing moral men 
Thenceforth admire what pleased them then. 


Profe'ssionless, «. [f as prec.+-LEss.] 
Without a profession ; having learned no profession, 

31798 Hull Advertiser 15 Sept. 2/3 An unfortunate and 

rofeslonttee gentleman, 1833 Fraser's Mag. VII.65 Vhe 

arassed parent of half-a-dozen portionless girls and as 
many professionless boys. 31881 H. James Portr. Lady xx, 
A fresh-looking, professtonless gentleman, whose Ieisured 
state..was a decided advantage. 

+ Profe'ssively, adv. Obs. rare—°. ¢ 

1633 Cotar., Professotremient, professinely, or by profession. 

+ Profe‘ssly,adv. Obs. [f.Prorrssa. +-Ly2.] 
Avowedly, expressly ; = PROFESSEDLY J. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 56 (To] make a voluminous collec- 
tion of testimonies and authorities profesly against their 
arts. 1662 } Cuaxnirr Van Helmout’s-Oriat. 185 A dis- 
ease, which I will at sometime profesly touch at in a Book. 

Professor (profe'sa1). Also 5 -oure, 5-8 -our ; 
G-er. [a. L. professor, agent-n. f. profiteri .to 
declare publicly, to PRrorEss.] ‘ 

_ 1. +1. ‘Eccl, One who has made profession; a 
professed member of a religious order. Oés. 

¢1420 ?Lype. Assembly of Gods 914 Chanons, & nonnes. 
feythfull professoures. 1761 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 3172/2 
In France in the year 1710, there were. .612 jesuits colleges 
..and 24 professors houses of that society. 

+2. One who proclaims or publicly declares, 
Obs, rare. = 

31987 Trevisa Higden (R 
tyme,..story weldep passy 


) I. 7 Storie is wytnesse of 
doynges, storie puttep forp 


PROFESSOR. 


hire professoures lorig. suosgue prarogat professores). Dedes 
pat wolde be lost storie rulep. ‘ 4 - 

3. One who makes open declaration of his senti- 
ments or beliefs, or of his allegiance to some 
principle; one who professes (sometimes opposed, 
implicitly or ey, to one who practises). 

3538 Starkey England 1. iv. 135 Professorys of Chrystys 
namie and doctryne, 1554 Knox (¢i4/) A Faythfull admoni- 
tion..vnto the professours of Gods truthe in England. 1580 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, VW. 277_ Mantineris and_pro- 
fessouris of papistric. 162g Purcias Pilgrivts U1, 1610 Those 
Turkes which are professors of Humilitic and Devotion. 
1678 Wantey IWVond. Lit. World v. i. se 468/1 In the 
treaty of Passaw was granted Liberty of Conscience to the 
Professors of the Augustare Confession. 1690 Locke ffigz. 
Und. w. xix. §.17 Vhere is no Error to be named, whieh 
has not had its Professors. 1710 Avpison Whig Exam. 
No. 5 #8 If the Professors of Non-resistance and Passive 
Obedience would stand to their Principle. a 1862 Buckie 
Civittiz. (1869) III. v. 294 The professors of one creed would 
stigmatize the professors of other creeds as idolatrous. 

b. spec. One who makes open profession of 
religion ; a professing Christian. Now chiefly Sc. 


and U.S. 

(Cf. 391 Avcust. Usilit, Cred. 15 Cuiuspiam religionis., 
professores. ] 

1597 Bear Theatre God's Yudgem. (1612) 93 Both two 
hauing hin professors in time past. 1634 Ruturrrory 
Lett, (1671) 470 Ye know many honourable friends and 
worthy professors will see your Ladyship, and that the 
Son of God is with you. 1684 Buxvan Pelgr. a. 151 
Then the Name of a Professor was odious; now specially in 
some igh) of our Town.. Religion is counted Honourable. 
319714 5. Sewarr Letter. Bk. 17 Aug., Give warning to pro- 
fessors, that they heware of worldlymindedness. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xxx, An excellent blacksmith: ‘but as he was a pro- 


fessor, he would drive a nail for no man on the Sabbath ‘~~ 


1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, Not a professor, as 
your town folks have it; and what is worse, I'm afraid, not 
a practiser, either. 1894 Crocketr Kaiders 137 He had 
never rebuked me asa strict professor would have done, 

II. 4. A public teacher or instructor of the 
highest rank in a specific faculty or branch of learn- 
ing; spec. one who holds an endowed or established 
‘chair’ in a university or one of its colleges. Also 
frequently applied to the tutors or lectnrers on the 
staff of theological and other professional or tech- 
nical colleges, academies, and semlnaries. 

Tn the media:val European Universities, at first simply a 
synonym of Magister or Doctor (degrees being originally 
qualifications to teach); but in this use not common as an 
English word. The right ori inally possessed hy any 
Master or Doctor to teach publicly in the schools of his 


] 


' 


Faculty was gradually restricted to an inner circle of | 


teachers, and the terin Prefessor came eventually to be 
confined to the holders of salaried or endowed teaching ~ 
offices, or to the highest class of these, such appellations as 
Reader, Lecturer, Instructor,-bei : 
lower rank. {In the old English Universities the ancient 
usage surviyes in the letters S.T.P. (Sacre Theologizr 
Professor) for D.D. { the modern use is lege, due to the 
ereation of five Regis or King’s Professors by Uenry VELL 
(a number in recent times increased to seven). Theendowed 
teachers of some other subjects were at first called pra. 
dectors, but this has gradually been superseded by professor. 
See Rashdall Univ. Exrope Mid. Ages ¥. 21, ete. 
1380 Wvcuir Se/, JVks. IL}. 123 But men pat schulden 
professoures of science of God synnen many weies aboute 
is science. |1g17 Saintes Corpus Chr. Coll, Oxford, 
worum trium unus sit Latinae linguae seminator et plan. 
tutor, qui Lector scu Professor artiam humanitatis appel- 
Jator.] 1540-1 Ecvor fenage Gov.2b, By his commandement, 
the professours of those sciences purposed openly questions. 
1599 Droughion's Let. vii. 21 (Uhey] amounted him to bee 
the Chiefe professor in Diuinitie. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. 
§ Comma), (1603) 89 Geneua..the professor in diuinity..the 
professor in law..the professor of philosophy. .the professor 
in Ebrew. x62: Burton Anat. Aled. To Rae. GS) ay 2 Our 
Regius Professour of pbhysick. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x, 
i. § 65 Dr. Richard Smith kings professour of Divinity in 
Oxford. @ 1658 CLeverann Comsmencenzent iv, How bravely 
the Marg’ret-Professor Disputed. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chev. 
Philos.18 The magistrates of Basle established a professor's 
chair for their Countryman [Paracelsus].\ 1831 Sin W. 
Hamuttow Discuss, (1853) 407 It was to the salaried gradu. ° 
ates that the title of Prafessers, in academical language, 
was at last peculiarly attributed, a1878 Sir G. G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. I. Pref., Only half of the following Lectures 
were delivered by me, as the Professor of Architecture, at 
the Royal Academy. 1895 Rasuvate Univ. Europe Mid. 
ages 1. 21 The three titles, Master, Doctor, Professor, were 
in the Middle Te absolutely synonynious, : 

b. Prefixed as title to the name~(sometimes 
ahbrev. Prof.), and used in addressing the person. 

1706 Bentiey Corr. I. 231 Pray tell Professor Cotes that 
the book..is presented hy Sir Isaac Newton. Jérd, 232 
(address) To Mr. Professor Sike, at Trinity College, in Cam- 
bridge, 1726 S. Sewatt Letter-Bk. 3 Feb., You may.. 
comunicate this to Mr, Professour. 1735 S¢. Andrews 
University Minutes 10 June, Sederunt: The Rector, Pro- 
vost Young, Principal Drew, Professor Tullideph, Masters 
Johu Craigie, Heary Ramsay |ete.]. 1787 Burns Let. fo 
Clarinda a1 Dec, If you Tinea anyching of Professor 
Gregory, you will neither doubt of his abilities nor his 
Sincerity. 1790 Cowrer Let. to Mrs. King 5 Oct., I 
.-do not find among them the name of Mr. Professor 
Martyn. 1825 Afinutes King’s Coll. Aberdeen 3 May, Pro- 
fessors Paul, ‘Tulloch, and Scott. 1858 O. W. Hormes 4 ué, 
Breakft. vii, Stand in the tight of the window, Professor, 
said I.—The Professor took up the desired position. 1888 
Atheneum 30 June 830/3 Prof. Bell exbibited..a specimen 
of a tube-forming actonian..in its tube. F 

G. Loosely applied to a professor-like person. 

1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 54 
They hate the French, as frivolous 3. .they bate the Germans, 
as professors, 186g Mavrice in Reader 8 Apr. 392/3 The 


| 


| 


1429 


sophists, whom Mr. Grote perhaps more rightly calls the 
professors of Greece, who inight bear the name of Critics 
more properly than either, “ 

5. One who makes a profession of any art or 
science; a professional man. Also, in modern use, 
a‘ professional ’ as opposed to an ‘amateur’ in any 
form of sport. 

1563 T. Gare Just. Chirurg. rob, It woulde come to 
estimation, and be a worshipfull lyuynge to the professer. 
31577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1386) 16b, A greater 
shame is it for a professor of husbandry, to be vnskilful in 
the ground whereon his whole trade lyeth. 1581 Perne 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. t. (1586) 41 b, This fault is peculiar to 
certaine schoolemaisters, and other professonrs of learning. 
1609 Honeaxp Avtt. Marcell. 327 Asbolius, a professor 
of wrestling. 1647 Crarenpon //rst, Hed. 1. § 136 The 
Lawyers. should more carefully have preserved their Pro- 
fession and its Professours from being profaned by those 
Services. 1819 Moore Yout Crié 13 note, Mr. Jackson.. 
forms that useful link between the amateurs and the pro- 
fessors of pugilism. 1894 West. Gaz. 3 Nov. 7/2, 1 think 
that professionalism in Rugby football in the North of 
England is inevitable, and that it will bring with ita rupture 
between the North and South is no less certain...In this 
case..there will be no international cups for the professors 
and no North v. South match. < : 

b. Assumed as a grandiose title by professional 
teachers and exponents of various popular arts and 


sciences, as dancing, juggling, phrenology, ete. 

1864 Burton Scot Ady. IV. v. 255 The word Professor— 
now so desecrated in its use that we are most familiar with 
it in connection with dancing-schools, jugglers’ booths, and 
veterinary surgeries. 1893 Datly News 22 Mar, 4/3 Pro. 
fessor T. B. (the World's Champion High Diver). 

6. Comb. as professor-like adj. 

1806 W. Taytor in Aa. Rev. IV. 253 The letter. displays 
nore understanding ..than all the professor-like verbiage of 
Sir James Steuart. : 

iience Professordom, the domain or sphere of 
professors; professors collectively; Profe'ssor- 
ling [see -LING 2], 2 petty or embryo professor. 

1870 Contemp. Rev. XVI. 21 Its long combat with German 
Professordom. 1892 Cath. News 23 Jan. 3/3 The tyranny 
of professordom and tyranny of the state. 1903 I}. G. 
Weuts in 7. P.'s Weekly 13 Nov. 761/2 A provincial pro- 
fessorling in the very act of adds 

Professorate (profe'sarct), [f. prec. +-aTE]; 
so I’. professorat (Dict, Acad. al 

1. The office of professor ; professorship. 

1860 Kinestey Linitts Exact Science: ‘he whole of such 
Ae ll paners as I possess will be devoted to this Professorate. 
1875 M. Pattison Casanbon 60 He will do better things 
in time—that is the cry of these years of the Genevan 
professorate. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl, Relig. Knowl, VW. 
1448 Calls to other charges and to theological professorates. 

4. A body of professors’; = PROFESSORIATE 1, 

1872 W. Cory Lett. § Frais. (1897) 282 Enter Oriel or 
Corpus, and learn lessons of your great Professorate. 1880 
Encyel, Brit, X1.64/1 A complex organization for the higher 
education, with a regular professorate. 

Professoress (profe'saris), [f. Paoressor + 
-xss1.]_ A female professor. 

(Also used for Ger. Professorin, wile of a professor.) 

1740-87 Lett. Miss Talbot, etc. (1808) 34 Nor can [I] be 
so happy as to have any assistance from the professoress in 
fine speeches, 1845 Atheneum Feb. 204 A Symphony by 
a Parisian professoress, Madame Farrene, was performed, 
1848 Sara Coteripce in Q. Rev, Mar, 440 Descriptions are 
given of the College, and some lecturing of one of the pro- 
fessoresses is reported. 1850 Kincstey Wise. 1. Tennyson 
228 The female college, with its professoresses, and hostle. 
tresses, and other Utopian monsters. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 352 The verry Mr. Professor Zachariah, and 
- his wife, the worshipful Mrs, Professoress Zachariah, 

Professorial (préwfesderiai), a [f. L. pro- 

Jessori-us belonging to a public teacher (see Pro- 
FESSOR) +-AL, So obs. F. professorial (18th c. in 
Littré).] Of or pertaining to a professor; charac- 
teristic of a professor or body of professors; peda- 
gogic, dogmatic. 

1713 Bentiey Kem, Disc. Freethin&. § 43 Those persons, 
for their Professorial interest, and to keep the Pagan 
System in some countenance against the objections of Chris- 
tians, had quite alter'd the old Schemes of Philosophy, 
19732 Hist. Lrtterarta WI. 384 Too much of the Profes- 
sorial or Sophistical Spirit, 1818 Byron C4. Har. tv, \vii. 
note, They endowed a professorial chair for the expounding 
of his verses. 1886 F. Powraro in Antiguary Feb. 53/2 Cause 
ing .. professorial and tutorial duties to entirely suspended. 

Hence Professo’rialism, the professorial system, 
constitution, or practice; Professo‘rially adv., in 
a professorial manner ; inthe manner of a professor. 

41846 Ee, Rev, (cited in Worcester), Professorialism. 1864 
Wesster, Professorialisnz, the character, manners, or hahits 
ofa professor. rgox Atheneum 17 Aug. 214/1 An.. invasion 
of the solemn precincts of professorialism by a pethjant 
Junker, 1884 Daily News 27 June (in Cassell’s Encyel, 
Dict.), Merely lecturing professorially. 

Professoriate (provfesdorict). [fas prec. + 
-ATE1] 

1. A body of professors; the professorial staff of 
a university, . : 

1858 W. MM. Campion in Camér. Ess, 167 The revivifica- 
tion of ateaching professoriate. 186a MerivaLe Rove, es 
VIII. Ixiv. 281 Even the extensive professoriate of the 
Flavian and later emperors conned: no chairs for the 
teaching of mathematics. 1895 Rasupate Univ, Europe 
Aftd, Ages 1.276 The Universities [in Germany] were thus 
provided with a permanent Professoriate, and this Pro- 
fessoriate succeeded in time in ousting the unendowed 
Regent Masters from all real academic power. 

« The office of professor; a professorship. 


| 


PROFFER. 


[1860 Reape 8¢4 Commandut. 24 Sv he dismissed himself 
from the professariat, and became what we eall at our Uni- 
versidies fa private tutor] 1885 Yfazes 3 Feb. 9/3 Young 
men who were studying for the priesthuod or for the pro 
fersoriate. i 

Professorship (profe‘sa:fip). 
+ -SHIP.] 

1. ‘The office or function of a professor. 

1641 Hevtin ffist, Epise. 1. (1657) 383 After his returne, 
he tooke upon him the Professour-ship m the Schoole afore 
said. 1678 Wataion Sanderson b5, Dr. Pridiaux succeeded 
him ia the Professorship, in which he continued till the year 
1642,..and then our now Proctor Mr. Sanderson succeeded 
him in the Rezius Professorship. 1706 Hearne Collect. 
23 Apr. (O. 1. S.) L233 The Regis Professorship of Divinity. 
1854 R. Wittis in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) IIL. 167 
The private room and laboratory of the lrofessorship are 
placed on the ground floor. 

. with possessive, as a humorous title. 

1656 Hosses Six Lessons Wks. 1843 VIL. 297 Vour pro- 
fessorships could not forbear to take occasion thereby, to 
commend your zeal against Leviathan to your doctorships 
of divinity. azar Amunkst Verne Fil. No. 5 (1754) 25 
‘Indeed ‘; quoth his professorship upon this, ‘yes, really, 
T have heard of strange doings there". 

2. The position of a professor of religion. rare. 

1869 W. Arnor Life J. Maniilten iv. (1870) 180 The cozy 
self-coddling ways of modern professorship. 

+ Profe'ssory, a. Ods. rare“. [ad. L. pro- 
Jessdrius: see PROFESSORIAL and -orY=.] Of or 
pertaining to professors; professorial. 

1605 Bacon Adi. Learn. ut. Ded. to King $8 This dedi- 
cating of Foundations and Dotations to professory Learning 
hath..had a Maligne.. influence vpon the ‘growth of 
Scyences, 

Profet, -ett, -ette, obs. ff. PRurrt, PROPHET. 

Proff(e, obs. forms of Proor, 

Proffer (prp‘for), sb. Forms: 4-6 protre, 4-8 
profer, 5 profire, -ure, -yre, etc.: see the vb. 
[ME. profre, a. Al. profre (a 1240 in Godef.), 
OF. foreffe, *foroffre, vbl. sb. £. foroffrir: see 
next.] An act of proffering ; an offer. 

1. The act of offering or presenting something for 
acceptance, or of proposing to do something; an 
offer; a proposal. Now chiefly diferary. 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 4413 Of be quenes profer be puple 
hadde reupe. 1390 Gower Cou 1. 346 ‘Vhei profren hem 
to his servise; ar he hem thonketh of here profre And 
scith himself he wol gon offre. ¢zqo0 Maunvev. (Roxb.) 
xxvi. 123 Pai behete paim pat er enseged so faire profters, 
e14qo Lyoc. Chron. in Harvard Studies (1897) V. 210 ‘The 
kynge..Gret_profres made..of golde & tresoure. 1544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures (1574) 70 b, Uce refused the money 
when lawful profer was made of it, 162 ‘I, WiitrieLp 
Doctr, Armin, 58 Though the proferre of Salvation he con- 
ditionall, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VITL 93 
Hoping that the enemy..would make a pa of peace, 
187° Disratu Lothair xxxii, Accepting the proffer with a 
delicate white hand. a 

+2. An act or movement as in beginning or 
altempting to do something, or as if one were 
abont to do something; a show of intention to do 
something ; an essay, attempt, endeavour, trial. 

(The alleged sense ‘a rabbit-burrow’ (in Halliwell, and 
thence in recent Diets.) appears to be founded on a mis- 
understanding of the use in quot. 1577.) 

Pa1g00 Morte Arth. 2857 We Balle blenke theire boste 
for alle theire bolde profire. @ 1425 Cursor .M. 8819 (Trin.) 
For no profur pat pei dude [Pe tre] wolde not pere stonde 
in stude, 1456 in Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays App. ili. 116 That 
no fals treitour, ne cruell tirrant, Shall in eny wyse make 
profer to your lande. 1532 in More Confut, Tindale Wks. 
389/2 The priest..playeth out the reste vnder silence with 
signes and profers, with nodding, becking, and mowing. 
1577, Harrison Fugland mu. xxiv, (1877) & 358 Conies in 
making profers and holes to breed in, fae scraped them, 
[coins] out ofthe ground. 1577-87 Howinsnen Chron. IIL. 
1094/2 After some resistance..and profer of onset made 
hy their horssemen, they were put to flight. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva $236 It is done..by little and little and with many 
Essays and Proffers. 1668 Drvoen £ss. Drant. Poesy Ess. 
(ed. Ker) I, 32 You may observe. .how many proffers they 
make to dip. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 206 With your 
Compasses find the Center on the backside of the Round 
Board (with several profiers if need require), . 

tb. In extended or loose nse: An indication 
of something about to happen; a very slight mani- 
festation of some quality; a sign, a trace. Ods. 

1548 Uvatt Krasm, Par. Luke xxi. 167 Y¢ foresaied signes 
& profres towardes y® chaunge of y® worlde. 1739 CisBeR 
pol. (1756) I. 163 The characters I have namd..cannot 
have the least cast or profer of the amiable in them. 

3. Law, <A provisional payment of estimated 
dues into the Exchequer hy a sheriff or other 
officer at certain appointed times, ~~ 

(Inaccurately explained in Cowell and later dicts. as the 
time of such payments, etc.) 

[rag90 Rolls of Parit, 1. 58/1 Quod non venerunt ad pro- 
frum. etiam quia non venerunt super compotum Vicecomitis 
tempestive.] 1450 /é/d. V. 1175/2 Shirreffs, Eschetours, or 
eny other persones that shall make their profres betwene 
the Feste of Ester, and the first day of Juyll. xrsg0 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c a1 § 2 The said terme .. shall... begynne 
the Monday next aftre Trinitie Sonday..for the keping 
of thessoygnes profers retornesand other ceremonies. [1607 
CoweL, Iuterpr., Profer (profrum vel een Is 
the time appointed for the acompts of Shyreeues, and 
other officers in the Exchequer, which is twice in the 
yeare, anno 51 H. 3. stat, gutut.| 620 J. WiLkInson 
Coroners § Sheréfes 45 He hath entred Recognisance for 
his proffers. 1701 Cowell's [nterpr. s.v. Profre Vicecomitis, 
Altho" these Proffers are paid, yet if upon conclusion of 
the Sheriffs Accompts,..it appears that..he is charged 


[f. Proressox 


PROFFER. 


with more than indeed he could receive, he hath his Proffers 
aid or allowed to him again. 1874 Srunrs Const. Hist. 

i xb 379 Each of these magistrates..paid in to the Ex. 

chequer such an instalment or proger as he could afford. 

Proffer (prefer), v. Forms: 3-5 profre, (4 
profry, proofre), 4-3 proffre, 4-7 profere, 
proferre, 4-8 profor, (5 profir, -yr, prouffer, 
prouffre, peroffer, propher, 5-6 profor(re, 
profur), 5- proffer. (ME. profr-en, proffre, 
a, AF. proffrir, -er, late OV. profrir = OF. 
purofrir (¢ 1080 in Godef.), poroffrir, 1. OF. pur, 
por (F. four) :—L. prd, Pro-! + offrir:—Romanic 
type toffercre or *offerire:—L. offerre 10 Orrenr. 
Krom the interchange of fand_/f, the early forms 
are often identical with those of PROFER v.; and 
in certain senses (L. frdferre having sometimes 
the sense ‘ proffer’, and It, proferire combining 
‘ proffer? and ‘ profer’) the two verbs are difficult 
lo distinguish: see also PhorEn.] 

1. drans, To bring or put before a person for 
acceptance; tooffer, present, tender. Now éi/erary 
and usually in PROFFERED f//. @. 1. 

Const. with direct and indirect (dative) obj., the latter with 
or without Zo. With direct ur indirect passive. ° 

13.. Cursor AZ. 4358 (Gtt.) Scho..proferd him hir muth 
to kiss. €1375 Lay Foiks Mass Bk. (MS. ¥.) 254 Oure 
offrandes pat we offer, And onre ponies pat we profer. 
1390 Gower Conf 111. 74 To hire he profreth_ his servise. 
€1430 Lvs. Din. Poents (Percy Soc.) 105 Cookes.. pro- 
ferred me bread, with ale and wyne. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arnis (S.1.S.) 174 And he peroffer resonable ransoun. 
1526 Tinvare J/a??. vi. g Vsthere eny man among you which 
wolde proffer his sonne a stone if heaxed him breed? 1615 
G. Saxovs /'razv. 18 He shall be proffered in marriage the 
best..virgin of their Hand. 1672 Crowse Fadéiava 1. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 1. 26 Five thousand crowns are proferr'd To auy 
one that will discover him. 1837 Dickens Jick. 
Mr. Winkle seized the wicker bottle which his friend 

roffered. 1897 Ibtack Green Past. xxi, Before proffering 

tim this promised help. 7 

b. reff. To offer or present oneself (or itself). 

Const. év with simple obj. or inf,, or fad with clause, 

crz90 8. Zug. Leg. 1, 84/26 Seinte Fey. pou. hire to 
pe tormentores. @ 1330 Otnel 1265 Ppere-fore he profreb 
him to fizt. ¢2rgoa Matxvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 95 Ane of pe 
grettest meruailes..pat fischez..schall..come pider and 
prufre pam self to pedeed. 1484 Caxtox Fables of Alfonce 
xi, Vet shalle I profere me to hym, 1602 Futsecke and 
Pt. Parall. 3 Others, as executors profered themselues. 
iii ATTEraurv Sern, 1 Cor. x. 13 (1734) 1. 99 The 
Followers of his Fortune proffered themselves to the 
ready Ministers of his Revenge. 1809 Bawowrs Domesday 
Bk guy The Priest .. proffers himself that he will prove 
. that it is not as they have given in their verdict. 

e. absol, or with indirect obj. only; ‘To make an 
offer. ? Ods. 

1393 Lanct.. 2”. 2¢.C. v.67 On men of lawe Wrong lokede 
and largelich hem profrede. 1423 Holds of Parlt, 1V. 258/t 
If any man will come and profre as it is supposed. ¢1435 
Torr. Portugal 417 The kyng of Gales proferd hym feyer: 
‘Wed my dowghttyr and inyn Eyer’, 1575 R. h Appius 
& Virg. tn Maz). Dodsley 1V. 152, 1 proffer you fairs You 
shall be nry full executor and hetr. 

2. with 7zf. ‘To make a proposal or offer, propose 
(to do something): = OrreR v. 4. Rarely with 
clause (quot. ¢ 1350), or simple obj. Ods. or arch. 

1783 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 3908 That God almy3ty, 

..Profrede hym to kesse so louely. ¢1350 Wild. Palerne 
2489 Pe prouost dede pertli profer.. What man. .mi3t be 
beres take, He schuld gete of gold garissoun, 1438 
Surtees Misc. (:888) 2 John Bower proferd to selle hym 
a laste of osinundes. ¢ 1450 Afertin 50 Sende to hem... that 
thei yelde yow the castell. and profer hem to go saf with 
their Iyves. 1648 Bove Seraph, Love Ep. Ded. (1660) 2 
A necessitous person... proffer'd to sell the Copy. 1657 
“Mitton #, Z. 1. 425 None..So hardie as to proffer or 
accept Alone the dreadful voyage. 1701 W. Wotton //ist. 
Rome, Comimodus i. 191 They proffer’d to submit upon his 
own terms, pe Lama Elia Ser. 1. Poor Relations, He 
proffereth to go fora coach and lets the servant go. 

+3. with 7zf. To make an atteinpt, to essay: 
=Orrer vw 5b. Also ref. with zuf (quot. 
1475). Obs. 

_ €1330 R. Brusxe Chron. (1810) 326 An engyn had pei ber 
in, & profred for to kast. ¢1400 Destr. #rey 12048 Eneas 
-. Put hym in prise & profferit to say. ¢1475 Rauf Coilyear 
149 The King profferit him to gang, and maid ane strange 
fair. a 1548 Hace Chron. Hen. V71F 122 When the Frenche- 
men profered to enter, the Englishmen bet them of with 
sbylles. 1655 Futter Ch. Zist. vi. ii. §9 This priviledge 
fwas profered afterwards by some Saxon Kings to be re- 
stored; which Turketill would never consent unto, 
tb. absol. or intr, ‘To make a movement as if 
about to do something ; to begin to act or move, 
and then slop or turn back: spec. of a stag; see 
quots., and cf. Prorren sd. 2 and Reprorren. Oés. 
e140 Brut (E.E.T.S.) 424 There they lay two dayes and 
two nyghtis, and_no pepull proferid oute to hem, 1486 
Bk, St. Albans ¥ vij, The hert..He proferith. .snd so ye 
shall say For he wot not bym selfe yit how he will a way. 
1575 Turserv. Venerie roo When he {an hart} leapeth into 
the water and commeth out againe the same way, then he 
proficreth, 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. WV. 907 

The Hart..being in the water, pro erd, and reproferd, and 
Rae againe. axz6s0 Crasnaw Carmen Deo Nostro 

Vks. (1904) 213 To ee the amorous spies, And peep and 
proffer at thy sparkling Throne. [1847-78 HatuiweLt, 
i a to dodge any one. Devon. (Not now known, 

é.D.D.)) 

+4, trans. To offer (battle, injury, cte.); to 
attempt to infllet; = OFFER v. 3 f, 3. Obs. 


| 
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fic-ére to make progress, profit + -AcIOUS. 


1430 


1471 J'02, Poents (Rolls) 11.273 Dayly be prophered batayle 
his enmys durst not fyghte. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayuton 
xxiv. 507 Ve prouffer me owterage. @15q48 Hatt CAron., 
Hen. VITT 36b, The citezens..manfully profered to skyr- 
mish, but thei wl archers were sone driuen backe. 1579 
Lyiy Fuphucs (Arb.) 89 Which of them hath profferred me 
the greatest villany. 

lence Pro‘fferable a., that can be proffered. 

1822 G. Dartey Errors of Ecstaste 38 Didst thou not quit 
..No proferable cause asserted why, The track? 

Proffered (prp'faid), ppl. a. [f prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Offered for acceptance. : 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Yom. Prot. § T. 513 Swich profred 
seruyse Stynketh, as witnessen thise olde wyse. 1539 
Taverner Evasnt. Prov, (1552) 27. Profered ware stynketh. 
Sernyce yt is wyllyngly offered is for moost parte to be 
suspected. arggt H. Smivu Ws. (1867) 11.75 The very 
best worthy do refuse proficred promotion. 1597 A. M. tr 
Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 4/2 Most commonly proferede 
witnesse is reprehendable. 1687 Drypun Zfind § Put. 766 
Methinks such terms of proffer’d peace you bring, 4s once 
/Eneas to th’ Italian king. 19777 Watson 2’4i2ip FH (1793) 
Il. xt. 1. 155 The conditions annexed to the proffere 
indemnity. 1868 E, Enwaros Aavegh 1. xxi. 464 The Dean 
refused the proffered mitre. ee 

+2. Attempted 5 offered, as an injury. Ods. 

1576 Fiesinc Panop). Epist. 322 Through the proferred 
iniurics of naughtie people. 

Profferer (prp‘fore:). [fas prec. + -ER1.] 
One who proffers; one who makes an offer. 

1515 Barctay “gloges nt. (1570) Bij, So many woers, baudes 
and brokers, Flatterers, liers, and hastie proferers. 199% 
Suaks. Tzvo Gent. 1. ii. 56 Maides, in modesty, say no, to 
that, Which they would haue the profferer construe, I. 
1697 Cottier ss, 11. (1703) 58 Ile who always refuses taxes 
the proferer with indiscretion. 1723 Postmaster 31 May 4 
The best Profferer (ata Sale] shall have a Reasonable Price. 

Pro‘ffering, vi/. si. Now rare exc. as gerund. 
[See -1nc 1] “The action of the verb PRoFFER, 

1. The aetion of offering for acceptance or sale; 
an offer; a proposal: = PRorrer 56, 1. 

31388 Wyeir Gen xxxiv. 18 The profryng feabe proce of 
hein pleside Emor and Sichem. 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 


59/1 Such (wools] as shal he opened at Caleys at the sale or | 


proferyng of sale by theym. 1647 in W. M. Williams Anz. 
Founders’ Co. (1867) 103 That no person free of this Society 
. beare about the Streets..any Was made of Brasse or 
see by the way of Hawking or Proffering. 
+2. = Prorrer sd. 2. Obs. 

1546 J. Hrywoon Prev. (1867) 80 In such signes and 
proffring Many prety tales..had they. 

+ Profica‘cious, 2. Obs. rare". (2 £. L. pro- 

ch 


efficactous.] Advantageous, profitable. 

@1660 Contentp, Fist, Jre?. (It. Archaeol. Soc.) 1. 204 It 
would proue somewhat proficacious, if the Councell did 
send Gerrolt Fennell .. to advise phisically that potator 
Generall to forgoe distempers and surfeites. 

+Profi-ciary. Obs. vare—'. [app. f med.L. 
proficium, var. of proficuunt profit, subst. use of 
nenter of late L. prdficue-us beneficial, advantageous 
(for *prdficivus), f. profictre to be advantageous, 
to profit.] One who profits. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribe 3122 Being ignorant what 
your practice is, and how you thriue thereby, commonly the 
st argument of a good Proficiary in tbat trade. A 

|| Proficiat (profissiet). Obs. [obs. F. proficiat 
(16th c. in Littré), a. L. prdficiat ‘may it profit’, 
grd pers. pres. snbj. of prdfic-ére to be advanta- 
geous, to profit.] A friendly greeting when meel- 
ing; payment to ensure a friendly welcome: cf. 
Prorace, Footine vbZ sb. 9, HANDSEL sd. 2. 

[1611 Cotea., Proficiat, a fee, or benevolence hestowed on 
Bishops, in manner of a welcome, immediately after their 
installments.) 1653 Urqunart Radelais 1. xvii, These 
buzzards wil have me to pay them here my welcoin hither, 
and my Proficiat, 2bid, xxxiv, For my Profctat \ drink to 
all good fellowes. Fdid. 1, xxx. 

+ Profi‘cience. Ods. [f. Proricient; see 
-ENCE.] Movement onward, progress, advance, 
improvement ; hence, the degree of advancement 
attained ; skill, proficiency. 

1605 (¢it/e) The Twoo Bookes of Francis Bacon. Of the 

roficience and aduauncement of Learning, diuine and 
humane. @ 1610 Heatey Epictetus (1636) 91 The tokens of 

roficience in goodnesse. 1673 Mitton True Relig. 14 

mplicit faith, ever learning and never taught, much hearing 
and small proficience. 1713 Steete Guard, No. 43 P 8 Bat 
Pigeon..has attained to great proficience in his art. 1783 
Jounson Let. to Miss Thrale 24 July, Your proficience in 
arithmetick is not only to be commended but admired. 

Proficiency (profi:fénsi). [fas prec. + -ENcY.] 

+ 1. Progress or advance towards completeness or 
perfection ; improvement in skill or knowledge, as 
distinguished from perfection. 

1844 Covernate Les, to C. /inbert Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
URE 517 John Dodman,..I trust, has hy this time made such 
pe tency in the German language, that 1 doubt not of his 

ing able to discharge the duties of his office to the benefit 
of the church. 1624 Donne Le??. (1651) 7 Heaven is not a 
place of a proficiency, but of present perfection. a 166% 
Hievuin Laud (1668) 317 The Hebrew and Chaldaick 
Tongues. .became to be so generally embraced, and so chear- 
fully studied, that it received a wonderful proficiency. 
1690 Noaais Beatitudes (1694) 1.118 We are now in a State 
of Proficiency, not of Perfection. 1849 Macautay ‘ist. Eng. 
vii. IL 164 Meanwhile he made little proficiency in fashion- 
able or literary accomplishments. 1855 Paescotr Philip 77, 
1. 1. ii, 13 In sculpture and painting he also made some 
proficiency. 

2, The state or degree of Improvement attained ; 


PROFILE. 


nn advanced condition; the quality or fact of being 
proficient ; adeptness, expertness, skill. 

@ 1639 Wotton Aphorisins Educ. in Relig. (1672)91 Pleas- 
ing themselves more in opinion of some proficiency, in terms 
of Bunion or horsemanship. 1699 Bentiey ?/’Aal. Pref. 64 
Ie has shown his Proficiency in the noble Science of De- 
traction. 1726 Swirt Gudfiver m1. ii, A tolerable proficiency 
in their language, 1758 BLacksTONE Comm. 1. Introd. 1. 
17 The clergy in particular..were peculiarly remarkable 
for their proficiency in the study of the law. 1859 C. 
Barker Assoc. Princ 1. 56 A proficiency in the use of 
these weapons heing acquired..by..athletic games, 1907 
Daily Chron. 23 Feb. 4/3 Men of over two years’ service 
will be eligible for this proficiency pay (threepence or six: 
pence extra a day) by the attainment of a defined standard 
of skill in musketry, signalling, or some other branch. 

b. (With @ and f/) Progress made or adeptness 
attained in a particular subject. rare. 

a 1662 Hevun Laud 1, (1668) 49 Partly by his own pro- 
ficiencies, and partly by the good esteem which was had of 
his Father, be was nominated. .unto a Scholars place in that 
House. @2729 J. Rocrrs Serus, 1 Cor, x. 12 (1735)104 Re- 
flecting with toomuch Satisfaction on their own Prohcieigies 

Proficient (profifént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
proficiens, -ent-em, pres. pple. of projictre lo advance, 
make progress, profit, be useful, £ 70, Pro-1+ 
facere, ~ficdre to do, make. So OF. proficient 
(15th c. in Godef.) productive] 

‘A. aaj. +1. Going forward or advancing towards 
perfection ; making progress, improving : opposed 
to perfect. Obs. rare. 

1615 W. Huts Air. Afaiestie 126 He is all-sufficient ¢ 
neither deficient, nor proficient, because he is perfect and 
all sufficient. 1658 Puiturs, Proficient, helping forward, 
or profiting. ; 

2, Advanced in the acquirement of some kind of 
skill; skilled; adept, expert. 

€1590 Martowr Faust. iii, 28 Who would not be pro- 
ficient inthisart? 1984 Cowrer ask 1.145 No powder'd 

rt, proficient in the art Of sounding an alarm. 180% 
Sourney Led. to C. WW. Wynn a1 Feb, in Lie (2805) IL. 
332 The art..in which they were so proficient, may now be 
turned successfully against them, 1878 Ilotproox /fyg. 
Brain 41 There are some subjects none can become pro- 
ficient in. 1892 Greenea Breech-Loader 189 To becoine 
proficient in the use of the gun. F 

B. sé. ti. A learner who makes progress in 


something : opposed to one who is perfect. Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. 2V, 1. iv. 19, 1 am so good a proficient 
jn one quarter of an houre, that I can drinke with any Tinker 
in hisowne Language. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1776) 334 These..are but proficients, and not yet arrived at 
the state of wisdom. 1721 R. Keita te. Zid Aeuipis' Solil. 
Soud xii. 194 He is the Way to Beginners, the Truth to 
Proficients, and Life to the more Perfect. 1742 Youxc 
Nt. Th. vy. 165 The world’s a school Of wrong, and what 
proficients swarm around We must or imitate, or disapprove. 

2. One who has made good progress in some art 
or branch of learning; an advanced pupil or 
scholar ; an expert, an adept. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. City of God x. xxvii. 396 The 
great proficients of righteousnesse. 1616 BurtoKar Eng, 
Expos. Proficient, one that hath well profired, 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 6 Who... became in short time so great 
a proficient, that he was capable of the more solid Arts, 
1661 KE. Barker Fun. Serm, Lady E. Capell 4 Every pious 


| man is an humble modest man, and never reckons himself a 


rfect proficient. 31711 Suarress. Charac. (1737) i. 
lisc. v. i. 238 A Man of reading, and advanc’d in Letters, 
like a Proficient in the kind, 1816 W. Hottar Dance of 
Death 67 He.. became so distinguished a proficient in 
re learning, that he opened a school in his monastery 
or teaching the sons of the nobility the .. elegancies of 
composition. 1868 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. 11. x. 438 The 
architect, painter, and general proficient in the arts. 

+3. A thing that helps or conduces to progress. 

1602 Heywoono Wom. Ailde Wks. 1874 Il. 102, 1 nm 
studied in all Arts; The riches of my thoughts, and of my 
time, Haue heene a good proficient. 


Hence Profi‘ciently adv., with proficiency; with 
some skill; skilfally. 
1835 Becxrorn Recod. 104 Twanging away most pro- 


ficiently. 1843 aroy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No.1. 
65 note, They could not proficiently tint their woollen cloth, 

+ Proficuous, a. Obs. [f. late L. proficte-us 
(Cassiodorus) beneficial (f. prdfic-cre: see |e + 
-ous.] Profitable, advanlageons, beneficial, useful. 

1622 Carus Stat. Sewers (1647) 107 The Law intends the 
immediate possession of such Tenements which be proficu- 
ous. 2665 G. Harvey Advice agst, Plague 28 You may 
now believe nothing more proficuous against the Plague... 
than Phlebotomy. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyaer 1. 38 He for ever 
blest With like Examples, and to future Times Proficuous. 

Profight, occasional scribal error for perfigh?, 
obs, f. PERFECT. 

Profile (prévfil, -fil), s4. Also 8 profil. See 
also Purrie. [ad. obs. It. profilo, now profilo, 
a border, a limning or drawing of any figure, sb. f 
profilare, now profilare to Prorite; from It. also 
mod.F, profil, formerly porfil, pourfil(1539-¢1700), 
profile, section, contour, from which some of the 
Lng. senses may have been directly taken.] 4 

1. A drawing or other representation of the outline 
of anything; esp. of the human face, outlined by 
the median line. 

1656 Biount Clossogy., Profile (Ital. frofi/o), that design 
that shews the side with the rising or falling of any work; 
Asa place drawn sideways, that 15 so as onely one side or 
moyety of it may be seen, is called the )rofile; and is a 
term in painting. 1704 J. Harrts Lex. Techn. 1, Profil..a 


PROFILE. 


Face or Head set sideways, as usually on Medals, and 
such a Face is said to be in Profil, or ina Side View. 1734 
tre Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) 1. 139 Invented the profile to 
represent the side face of a prince who had lost one eye. 
3833 R. Arnotr Physics (ed, 5) II. i. 182 The shadow ofa 
face on the wall is a correct profile. Z 

2. Ju profile, as seen from one side, as opposed 


to a front view. 

a 1668 Lassets Voy. Italy . (1670) 172 The head in Pro- 
file of Alexander the great cut into marble. 1702 AoDISON 
Dial, Medals iii, (1726) 164 Till about the end of the third 
Century, when there was a general decay in all the arts of 
designing, I do not remember to have seen the head ofa 
Roman Emperor drawn with a full face. They always 
appear in frofi/, to use a French term of art. 1746-7 

ervey Aledt?, (1818) 268 Sometimes, she appears in profile, 
and shews us only half her enlightened face. Anon, a 
radiant crescent but just adorns her brow. 1865 Lussock 
Preh, Times xiv. (1869) 518 He excited great commotion 
umong the Sioux by drawing one of their great chiefs in 
profile. ‘Why was half his face left out,’ they asked. 


3. The actual outline or contour of anything, esp. 
of the human face; in quot. 1791 the horizontal 


contour-line of a hill. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 1. 13, 1 continually 
hegin to measure the projectures of every Profile from the 
Central line of the Colomn. 1776 Mas. Decaxy in Lie 
& Corr. Ser. un. LI. 225, 1..discovered him at my elbow, 
modelling my antiquated profil. 1791 Newte Your Ang. 
§ Scot, 434 Leading canals around the profiles of hills. 
1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sg. 23 Mount Saint Helena.. 
excelled them by the boldness of her profile. i pte 
Haroy Jessi, Throw up your chin a moment, that 1 may 
catch the profile of your face better. 

b. lraxsf. A barometric enrve. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xxi. § 859 There is 
barely a resemblance between this profile of the atmosphere 
over the land and the profile of it over the sea. 

4. Arch, Surveying, and Engineering. A sec- 
tional drawing, generally vertical; esp. in Fortif, 
a transverse vertical section of a fort. 

1669 StavNred Fortification 7 The Profile or Section of 
a Fort with a Fausse-Bray and Counterscarp. 1715 Desa- 
cuuers Fives f/ripr. 141 The Profil of a Chimney, cut 
by a Plane perpendicular to the Hearth and to the Tacks 
1803 Woopincton in Gurw. Wellington's Desf. (1837) IL 
291 The profile and elevation of the western front of the 
fort, 1838 Crotl Eng. § Arch. Fral, 1. 148/2 A profile of 
the river was constructed, exhibiting the depth of water and 
mud to the rock. 1879 Cassell's fecha. Educ. 21 The 
profile is a vertical section at right angles to the trace, and 
shows the true heights and breadths of the object. 

b. frausf. The comparative thickness of an 
earthwork or the like (as it would appear in trans- 
verse section); hence e///f/. an earthwork of strong 
or weak thickness, 

18x0 WettincTon in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 39 This line 
ought to be taken up cay by a chain of works, closed 
in the rear by a weak profile connected bya line. 1865 
Reader 4 Mat. 247/3, 172 guns of position spread over a 
distance of five miles, which space was fortified by field- 
works of the weakest profile. 1891 Daily News 11 Nov. 5/5 
A ae profile will be required on account of the great 
power of penetration which is given to the present bullet by 
the smokeless powder employed, 

c. A light wooden frame set up to serve as 
a guide in forming an earthwork. 

¥834-47 J. S. Macaubay Field Forti/. iil. (1851) 50 When 
a work 1s traced on the ground..two profiles should be set 
up on each line, to show the workmen the form of the para- 

t, and to guide them in the execution of their task... 
These profiles, when made with straight slips of deal, or other 
wood, shew with great accuracy the form of the parapet, &c. 


+5. A gronnd-plan. Ods. 

3679 Moxon Afech. Exerc. ix. 170 Profile, the same with 
Ground-Plot, 17ox J. Cottier Hist. Geog. Dict. (ed. 2) suv. 
Camébalu, \t is true, that the Profil, or Draught of Cambalu, 
which the Portuguese have at Lisbon..differs from that of 
Peking, which the Hollanders brought. 

6. In Pottery (and Bell-founding). A plate in 
which is cut the exterior or interior outline of one 
side of the object to he made. 

1750 Dict, Arts s.v. Foundery of Bells, The core is judged 
to be in perfection, when the profile carries the fresh cement 
entirely off, without leaving any upon the last dry lay. 
1825 J. Nichoison Oferat, Mechanic 462 With his fingers, 
-she gives the first form to the vessels then with different 
profiles, or ribs, he forms the inside of the vessel into 
whatever shape may be required, and smoothes it hy 
removing the,. inequalities. 1832 G, R. Porter Porcelain 
§ Gi. 46 The instruments employed for this purpose [giving 
the first form to a vessel in throwing ‘] are called profiles 
or_ribs, 

7. Theatr. A flat piece of scenery or property on 
the stage of a theatre, cut out in outline. 

1904 Westen. Gaz. 29 Jan. 10/t A piece of ‘profile’ was 
left standing in contact with the gas-jets for twenty minutes 
without effect. 1906 Votr@ in ?. 7. O. 1. 14/2 Another 


‘villain ’ and myself had tocross the stage in a boat designed. 


on lines usually known as ‘ profile’. 

8. altrib. and Comb., as profile head, line, painter, 
view; profile board, a flat board or plate cnt to 
a pattern, used to test the outside measurements of 
an object; a gauge; profile cutter, a cutting tool 
in wood- or metal-working machines, which cor- 
responds in shape to the profile to be produced ; 
profile instrument, machine, an apparatus for- 
merly in use for taking silhouettes; profile 
machine, a machine for shaping the profile of 
small parts of machinery, in which the entting 
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ruled with equidistant vertical and horizontal lines, | Profct 


for convenience in drawing to scale; profile piece, 
Theatr., = sense 7; profile-wing : see quot. 1873. 
1762 H, Wavrore Verine's Anced, Patnt.(1828) V.203 John 
Clarke .. did two profile heads in medal of William aud 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, yet dated 1690. 1967 
Monro in PAL Frans. LVL. 503 A profile view of a small 
piece. 1788 Durns Let. fo X. Ainslie 23 June, Mr, Miers, 
rofile painter in your town, has executed a profile of 
r. Blacklock for me, 1837 Dickens Pichi. xxxiii, Vour 
likeness was took on my hart in mach quicker time. .than 
ever a likeness was took by the profeel machecen, 1842 
Francis Dict. Arts, etc., Silouette, or Profile Instrument, 
a contrivance for taking the exact outline of an object, 
particularly the outline of a person's side face. 1873 
Routledge's Yung. Gentl, Mag. Apr. 2783/2 Side scenes cut 
ont thus are termed Jrofile wings, 1892 Hastucn Aidlrag 
machines 154 Vig. 134. Single-spindle profile milling machine 
. used in small-arms factories for milling articles of irregular 
shape. ae Apsleton's Cycl. Techn. Drawing 137 Profile 
aper can be obtained from stationers, on which are printed 
Berson and vertical lines. 1897 Cnérng (U.S) XXX. 
125/2 The skull rounded with a slight peak—profile line 
nearly straight, 


Profile (préfil, -fil), v. [ad. obs. It. frofilare 
(mod. profi/are) to draw in outline, f. pro:—L. pd, 
Pro-lia + f/are to spin, tto draw a line :—late 
L. fildre to spin, f. Lean athread. So modd.¥. 


| profiler, formerly porjiler, pourfiler (Cotgr. 1611). 


See also PURFLE.] 
1. éraus. To represent in profile ; to delineate the 
side view or outline of; to draw in section; to ont- 


line. Also fig. 

171s Leon Padladio's Archit. (1742) 1.21, have profil'd 
the Imposts of the Arches. /4id. 30 The method of pro- 
nine each Member. 1882 E. P, Hoop in Leisure /To. Apr. 
225 Instances in which he thus profiles his contemporaries. 
rg02 Contentp. Rev. Dec, 838 ‘The delicate tracery of the 
leaves [was] profiled against the sunset sky. 

2. To furnish with a profile (of a specified nature), 
give an outline to; also, to cause to form a profile. 
(In first quot. Arofiveé may be an adj. = having a 
profile (of a certain kind), outlined.) 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Burld. 496 The Grecian Ionic 
specimens of capitals,..are, generally speaking, better pro- 

led than those of the Romans. 1865 J. Fercusson /frst, 
Archit. 1. at. i. gor Had they (Gothic architects] carefully 
profiled and ornamented the exterior of the stone roofs. 

Hence Pro‘filed /f/. @., Pro-filing wd/. sd.; 
profiling-machine = frofile machine : see prec. 8. 

1715 Leont Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 15 The profil'd 
Architrave, mark’d F, 1888 W. P, P. Loncrettow in 
Seribner's a H1I. 426 One of the secrets of good pro- 
filing, 1892 Hasnucx Midding machines 152 Fig. 133 1s a 
two-spindle profiling machine, and the cutter will profile or 
surface to the extreme limit of the table area. 1903 ncycé. 
Brit. XXVIVI p. xix, The profiled figures in low relief. 

Profilist (prawfilist). [f Prorite sé.+ -1st.] 
One who produces profile portraits or silhoucttes. 

ax800 Inscription Profile Portrait in N.§ Q.oth Ser. VI. 
port Charles fecit, the first Profilist in England. 1808 

ama Let. fo T. Manning 26 Feh., Mrs. Beetham the Pro- 
filist or Pattern Mangle woman opposite St. Dunstan's. 
1833 New Afonthly Mag. XX XIX. 60 Likenesses..of our 
host and his lady, taken in fifteen seconds hy an itinerant 

rofilist. 190g Hotman-Hunt Pre-Raphaelitism U1. 208 
The profilist who did the sithouette. 2 

Profilograph (profi legraf). [a. F. profilographe 
(so named by its inventor Dnmonlin), f. PRoFiLeE 


' $6. +Gr. -ypap-os writcr, delincator : see -GRAPI.] 


tool is guided by a pattern; profile paper, paper | 


A machine which traces mechanically the contour 
line of the ground over which it travels. 

Exhibited at Paris Universal Exhibition 18553 the subject 
of Eng. Patent No. 1464, but not there named. Sce La 
Nature (1880) U1. 31. 

1890 in Century Dict., and later Dicts. 

Profilometer. [ad. F. proftlomeétre (Brocas) ; 
in Ger. profidzeichner (Hasting) ; {. PROFILE sd, + 
-OMETER.] An instrument for measuring and de- 
lineating the profile of the face, by means of 
adjustable rods sliding in a frame, so as to give 
with their ends a continuous outline. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

| Profilure. Ods. rare—'. [obs. F. proftlure, 
f. profiler to PROFILE: see -URE.} A border. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart'’s Archit. u.t. 89 Together with 
Tuscan Profilures (les profileures Toscanes] both at the 
Base and Capital. 

Profir, -ire, obs. forms of PRorrer. 

Profit (prp‘ft), sd. [a. OF. and mod.F. profit 
(= earlier OF. prujit (a 1140 in Godef. Compi.), 
pur-, po(urfit, in 1pthe. prowf f)it):—L. profect-us 
advance, progress, profit, f. L. praftc-ore (ppl. stem 
profect-) to advance; see PROFICIENT. 

The OF. forms in fr#-, prox-, immediately represent 
L. prd-; those in pur-, por-, four-, agree with the usual OF, 

epresentation of the L: prep. and prefix 7d, in mod.F. pour, 
Of the various MEI. types, Jrofit coincides with later OF, 
and mod.F.; yr eet reproduces thersthe. Fr.3 profecd 
was a Renascence assimilation to L. profect-us ; and prophit, 
phei, an erroncous spelling after prophet, L. propheta (sec 

H). With profi3!, profighi, Sf. the similar per/izt, perfight, 
under Perrect a.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4- profit ; 4-6 -ite, -yt, 4-7 -et, 5 -et(t)e, 5-6 
-ett, -itto, -yte, 6 -eit; 5-6 proffet, -ette, -it, 
6 -uyt, -uyte, -ute, -yte, -eit, 7 -itt. 

2325, ¢ 1330, etc. Profyt, Profit (see B. 1, etc.) a x3q0 


PROFIT. 


[sce B. 2]. ¢ 1350 1722 Palerne x For profite pat he 

eld. 14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 58 
All y® proffettes of y* sayd walles. 1460 Lydeans Disc. 835 
To tho Lybeaus profyte. 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 5272 
Wode, or profitte of Wode. 1466 in Archvologia (1887) L. 
1, go A syngler profette hyrtyth and harmyth a comyn wele, 
1483 Cath, clngl. 292/1 A Proffet. 1500-20 Dunnar Poems 
xiv. 83 They think no sin, quhair protfeit cumis hetwene. 
1521 Anaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1.12 Of the next pro- 
fettes. @ 1533 Lo. Berners //uon Ixvi. 228 Nor haue had 
but small profyte. 1533 Gau Richt May 20 And seikkis his 
awne wil and profeit. 1536 Act 27 dfen, FTI, 42 87 
The profites yerely goyng ta and for the exhibicion. 1546 
in Ang. Gilds (1870) 196 Revenues & proffuytes. a 1568 
Ascuam Scholem, u.tArb.) 102 The proffet, . wold conteruaile 
wyth the toile. 1g88 Profite (2. 6}. 1604 Proffitt (B. 5}. 

B. 4 profizt, -y3t, 5 -yht, -ith, 6 -ight, -yght, 
-ygth, -ygtt. 

1315 Snorewam focms vii 434 3ef hy bade be inad 
parfy3t, We nedde y-haned ry3¢ no profy3t. 1387 Trevis: 
JTigden (Rolls) 1.3 Medlynge to gidre protiztes and swetnes 
forig. utile dudcr), 1447 Bokennam: Seyndys | Roxb.) 30 
To profyht of the cherche, 1538 AvDLEY in Lett, Suppress 
Monasteries (Camden) 242 More..then eny profight in the 
world, 1545 Prinxtow Cow 10b, That it make for the 
profyght of Antichtistes Knyghtes. 

y. + prophit, -ite, -et, 4-5 -ete, 5 -yt. 

{1362 Prophitable [see Prorirante 1).) ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Sainds xxxiti. (George) Gog Pat I gyf pe for bi prophit And 
als of wynnyng for delyt. 1387 Prophete [sce Bor]. 1473 
Warnw. Chron. (Cainden) 25 The Kynge.. toke the 
prophete of the Archebysshopperyche, 

6. 5 prouffit, -ite, -yt, 5-6 -yte. 

1456 Six G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 42 The commoun 
prouffit of the toune. 1488 Caxton Chas. Gi. 2 For prouflyte 
of euery man. rg0g Fisner un. Serv. Cless Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 307 We shold more regaide our owne prouffytes. 

e. 5-6 profect, 6 proffect, profecte, -fict. 

1465 Mano. Pastos in P. Letf. 11.188 ‘That she may not 
have the profeets of Clyre ys place. 1528 Lysnesay Dreme 
gro ‘To thare singulare protfeet. 1542 Upart Aras. 
eipoph, Pref, More to their profecte & benefite. 1597 J. 
Payne Koyad Exch, 6 For commune profict. 

B. Signification. 

1, The advantage or benefit (of a person, comimn- 
nity, or thing); nse, interest; the gain, good, 
well-being. Formerly sometimes £/. when referring 
to several persons. 

1318 (see A. BI. 1325 Spec. Gy Marz, 60 pat were my ioye 
and my delit, And to my soule a gret profyt. ¢1330 KR. Brusxe 
Chron. (1810) 159 [tis my profit, to myn 1 wille pam holde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 123, I have 3ttte out all 
my patrimony into 3oure prophetes (L. fa comida ves/ra). 
1439 Lett. Ned Bh. Bristod (vgoo) V1. 156 Ie..schal be 
amercied in xij@. to the commune profite, 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr. t iii, 20 He doth it more for his owen pronttyt 
than he doth it for other. 1535 Coverpate 1 Mace. x. 20 
¥* thou mayest considre what is for oure profit. 1853 ‘T. 
Witson Niet, (1580) 30 Where I spake of profite..wnder the 
same is comprehended the getting of gaine, and the eschuyng, 
of harme. 1648 Aston Bas. xiv. 138 Profit is the Compasse, 
hy which Factious men steere their course in all seditious 
Commotions. 1709 Aovison Fatler No. 1co ? 6 Posts of 
Honour, Dignity, and Profit. xzxz J. Jamestr. Le Blona’s 
Gardening 142 is Wood is..fit for no Use,..so that it isa 
‘Tree of no Kind of Profit. 1810 Bentuan /'aching (1821) 183 
The learned gentleman. .of whose learning we have already 
made our profit. 1873 Browninc Red Coft. NL-cap iw. 240 
‘This power you hold for profit of myself And alt the world 
at need. 

b. ¢rausf. That which is to the advantage or 
benefit of some one or something. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for JZ, 1. iv. 61 A man..who..Doth 
rebate, and blunt his naturall edge With profits of the 
minds. 1604 — O¢h, uh iii, 379, I thanke you for this profit 

+2. The advantage or benefit of or resulting from 
something. Obs, 

@ 1340 Hamrore /’salter ix. 36 What profet has he to doe 
swa many illes? 1382 Wycutr Xow, iil. 1 What profyt of 
circumcisioun? Meche by alle nmaner. ¢31425 Craft Non 
dbrynge (MS. Egerton 2622, If. 140), Nexte bou most know.. 
co is be profet of bis craft. 1535 Coveroate Prov. iii, 13 

he gettinge of it is better then eny marchaundise of syluer, 
& the profit of it is better then golde. 1611 Biste 7ransé, 
Pref. He had not seene any profit to come hy any Synode. 
1628 Hoaves Thueyd. (1822) 154 Both justice and profit of 
ie lids never possibly Le fouad together in the same 
thing. 

+b. With @and g/. An instance of this; a good 
result or effect of something. Ods. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vil. 416 Twelue 
other prontivess the whiche cometh of good werkes done in 
mortall synne. 1543 Traueron Vigo's Chirurg. t. i,t In 
the whych Anatomie the vtilities and profectes of the same 
are declared. 

+3. Progress, advance, improvement; = Pro- 
FICIENCE, PROFICIENCY 1. Ods. rare. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. £. 1. £7 My brother Iaques he kcepes 
at schoole, and report speakes goldenly of his profit. 

4, That which is derived from or produced by 
some source of revenue, e.g. ownership of land, 
feudal or ecclesiastical rights or perquisites, taxes, 
etc. ; revenue, proceeds, returns. Chiefly 4/. 

(raga Britron it, iit §4 Tut le profit qe il prist pur le 
mariage soit restoré as amis et as parentz la femme] 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII1. 7 pe firste henefice pat 
voydede, wib be fruyt and prophetes. 1447-8 SumiiinGrorD 
Lett. (Camden) 91 ‘The amerciamentis issuys and proffits 
therof comyng. 1560 Dau tr. Sdefdane’s Commr. 120 What 
profites arryse of the christenyng of children, of maria “i 

ilgrimages [etc.. /3id. 286 The Duke of Saxon. -shal 
lee the town and Castel of Gothe, with al the profite. 
r6r0 Hottann Camden's Brit, (1637) 366 The fines, per- 

uisites, amercements, and other profites growing out of 
the trials of such causes. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 374 


PROFIT. 


The limitation to F. M. to enjoy and take the profits during 
his life, and after his decease to the heirs male of his body. 

5. The pecuniary gaia in any transaction; the 
amonnt by which valne acquired exceeds valne 
expended; the excess of returns over the ontlay 
of capital: ia commercial use chiefly ia pl. In 
Pol. Econ., The surplus product of industry after 
deducting wages, cost of raw materials, rent, and 
charges. + In early usc also including interest. 

1604 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) I. 256 The soume of ane 
hundreth merkis. .borrowit..be the toune..and to pay..the 
saume of four pundis, for the proffitt of the said soume for 
the half-yeir past. 1697 Drayvnen irre. Georg. 1. 137 Nor is 
the Profit small, the Peasant makes, Who smooths with 
Harrows, or who pounds with Rakes The crumbling Clods. 
1764 Burn feor Laws 194 The profits of any work that 
may be done in said hospitals to be also added to the 
revenue of the said hospitals. 1776 Anam Saturn WN. 
vi. (1869) L sg The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages. That derived fram stack, by the person who manages 
or employs it, is called profit. 1825 M¢Cuttocu /’od. Lcon. 
ut. ¥. 2g¢ The profits of capital are only another name for 
the wages of accumulated tabour, 1845 Forp Handoh, 
Spain i.24 Nobody would be an innkeeper if it were not 
for the profit. 1893 Law Trmes XCV. 5/2 His profits 
diminished at the rate of 60 per cent. 

6. Phrases. a. Profit and loss (+ profit or loss), 
an inclusive expression for the gain and loss made 
in a series of commercial transactions, and the gain 
or loss made in one transaction; esp. in profit and 
/oss account, an account ia book-keeping to which 
all gains are credited and losses are debited, so as 
to strike a balance between them, and ascertain the 
net gain or loss at any time, In Arithmetic, the 
name of a rule by which the gains or losses on 
commercial transactions are calculated. 

1988 J. Metis Brief Jusir. E viij, Of the famous accompt 
called ‘profite or losse, or otherwise Lucrtum or Damnum, 
and how to order it in the Leager. /éfd. ch. xviii, Item 
touching the accomptes (of profite and losse) of necessitie it 
must haue one accompt proper in some one place of your 
Leager, 1622 Matynes sine. Law-MVerch. 372 Wheras you 
made ouer..the sum of 2300! sterling you now receiue 
backe 2363!1 1188, whereby your profit is 63'! 115%, of this 
you make your Factor Debitor, and the account of Profit 
and Losse Creditor. 1727 A. Hamitton New vice. £. Lid, 
IL. xlvii. 170, 500 Chests of ee Copper..were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much eaten up by 
the white Ants. 188 Birwett Connting-ho. Dict. (1893) 
244 If the Profit and Loss Account sbews a nett gain the 
balance is placed on the Cr. side of Capital Account; if 
a loss, on the Dr. side. 1891 T. Harpy Jess lvi, She was 
too deeply materialized ..by her long and enforced bondage 
to that arithmetical demon Profit-and-Loss, to retain much 
curiosity for its own sake. 

b. || Profit a prendre [F., = profit to take], see 
quot. 1876. +70 fall profit: sec Fatuv. 46¢, /2 
profit, said of milch cattle: giviag milk, in milk. 
+ Zo profit, toa remuerative cmployment. + Ufo 


profit (Sc.), at interest. 

1565 Keg, Privy Council Scot. 1. 391 The remanent of hir 
barnis nocht put to proffeit as yit, to the nowmer of four 
dochteris and ane sone. 1888 Burgh Rec. Edinb, (1882) 
EV. 520 Money [to be] gotten vpoun proffeitt for making 
thair charges. 1602 Aderdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 234 The 
sowme of ane hundreth merkis to be. .vpliftit vpon proffite 
he the thesaurer. 1658 tr. Coke's Ref. v1. 60 b (1826), They 
claim not a charge, or profit apprender in the soil of another, 
but a discharge in their own land, 1876 Dicsy Xeat Prof. 
iii, 154 If the right is to take a portion of the soil or the 
produce of the soit of another, the right is called a profit 
a prendre. 1884 W. Sussex Gaz, 25 Sept. 19 excellent 
dairy cows and heifers..in calf or profit. 

7. attrib, and Contb., as profit income, -monger, 
-mongering, statement ; profil-proof adj.; objective 
and obj. genitive, as proft-grinder, -producer, 
~snatcher ; profit-earning, -hunting, -making, -pool- 
ing, -secking, sbs. and adjs. 

1 Hucozr, Profite taker. 1599 Daniet Afusophilus i, 
Other delights than these, other desires This wiser profit- 
seeking Age requires. 1681 D'Urnrev Progr. Honesty xiii, No 
man that’s profit-proof, nor woman true. 1808 Bentiam Se. 
Reform 15 A forced increase to the multitude of profit. 
yielding suits. _ 1888 Charity Organis, Rev. Jan. 19 The 
grinding exaction of the profit-monger and middleman. 
389r Miss Pottea in Daily News 18 July 5/: The upper 
and middle-class. demand the servility of the profit-making 
traders. 1893 Morris in Mackail Z1/¢ (1899) LI. 297 The 
struggle against the terrible bor of the profit-grinder, 
1898 Cur, Murray in Datly News 27 Jan. 6/4 In the early 
days, a Colony was regarded as a profit-yielding settlement. 
1903 West. Gaz. 13 Nov. 2/1 Germany also has a large 
profit-income, though on a much smaller scale than ours. 

b. Special Combs. : profit-rent, a rent of which 
the amount is due to a tenant’s improvements; 
profit-sharing, the sharing of profits, sfec. between 
employer and employed, or between capital and 
labour; so profit-sharer; profit-taking (Stock- 
exchange), the act of realizing the profit obtainable 
by the sale of stock, etc., in which a rise in price 
has takea place. 

1859 Taottore Ses? {ndies xiv, The small, grasping, 
“profit-rent landlords. 1881 S. Tavior in 194 Cent. May 802 
(titte) *Profit-sharing, 1884 — (¢ft/e) Profit-Sharing between 
Capital and Labour. 1891 Chambers’ Encycl. VII. 4397/1 
Those who have tested any system of profit-sharing declare 
that it requires much time and pains to produce substantial 
results; and 2 difficulty..is that *profit-sharers are not 
unfrequently unwilling to share the losses of the concern. 
1896 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/4 A jump of 1 to 7 in prices,.. 


1482 


brought out enormous *profit-taking sales largely by houses 
which bought early in London. 1897 /dfd. 17 Hee 3/t 
Stocks reacted under heavy profit-taking. 1 laity 
Chron. 21 Sept. 1/7 At Paris the Bourse opened firm, but 
fell aoe on profit-taking, 

Profit (prp‘fit), v Forms: sce the sb; also 
4 profiti, profetye. [ME.a. F. profiter, carlier 
OF. prufiter (a 1140 in Uatz.-Darm.), po(s)rfiter, 
f, profit, profit Prorit sé.) 

I. +1. intr. To make progress; to advance, go 
forward; to improve, prosper, grow, increase (ia 


some respect). Ods. 

c13qa Hamrote Prose Tr.6 Ay be mare 1 profette in pe 
luf of Jhesiz be swetter I fand it.” 1382 Wvetr Luke ii, 52 
And Jhesu profitide in wysdom, age, and grace anemptis 
God and men, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 431/1 Prouffytyng 
from vertue in to vertue. 1540 R. Wispome in Strype 
frcet, Alen. (4721) 1, App. cxv. 325 Loe!..yee se that we 
roe nothing at al. 1598 Suaxs, Alerry IVow. ig My 

usband saies my sonne profits nothing in the world at his 

3ooke. 1607-12 Bacon Hss., Empire (Arb.) 296 The minde 
of Man is more cheared, and refreshed by profitinge in 
smale things, then by standing at a stay in great. 

II. 2. trans. Of a thing : To be of advantage, 
use, or benefit to ; todo good to; to benefit, further, 
advance, promote. (Orig, ézéz., with indirect obj. 
(dative), which was at leagth treated as direct.) 

1303 R. Brunne Mandl, Synne 146 Pey yeuc vs grace ry3t 
so to deme Ys to profyt, and god to queme. 1509 Ifawes 
last. Pleas. xi. (Percy Soc.) 45 It shall hym prouffyt yf he 
wyll apply ‘Fodootherafter ful Se veiicnily 1526 TINDALE 
Matt. xvi. 26 Whatt shall hit proffet a man [1382 Wycttr, 
what profitith it to a man}, yf he shulde wyn ail the whoole 
worlde : so he loose hys owne soule? 1605 Timmer Quersit. 
t. xiii. 62 (They] doe consist and are profited by these three 
beginnings, 1941-2 Grav Agrippina 12 “Twill profit you, 
And please the stripling. 18974 Sipcwick Aleth, Ethics u. 
iii. § 3. 129 The most careful estimate of a girl’s pleasures.. 
would not much profit a young woman. 

b. inér. To be of advantage, use, or benefit; 
avail. Const. fo (= dative). In later use, without 


const., regarded as absolute use of 2. 

1340-70 Alec. & Dind. 509 Hit profiteb nouht to preche of 
oure dedus, a1450 Cursor MM, 13919 (Fairf.) Gode is to 
wirke euerilk day Pinge bat prophetis to be lay. 1477 Earn 
Rivers (Caxton) Drctes 125 ‘The sayd Galyen sayd wysdom 
can not proufyt toa foole. 1486 Be. Si, Albans, Her. {viijb, 
Vet shall thai (rules) profecte for thys sciens gretly. 1579 
Funke eskins's Jarl. 523 They profit alike to al men. 
1667 Mitton /, Z, vil. §71 Oft times nothing profits more 
Then self-esteem, grounded on just and right Well manag’d. 
184a Tennyson Ulysser 1 It little profits that an idle king 
.-I mete and dole Unequal laws unto a savage race. 1904 
H. Brack Practice Self Culture ii. 58 Bodily exercise does 
profit for some things. 

+3. Of a person: a. intr. To be profitable, 
bring profit or benefit, do good (fo some onc); b. 
trans. To be profitable to, benefit, do good to; 
c. refl. To benefit oneself, make one’s profit; =4. 

a1gzg Cursor M. 5417 (Trin.) His lord he profited erly 
and late. 1533 Ervot Avowledge Pref., 1 mought profyte 
to them whiche, .wolde..reade it. 158r PeTTIF tr. Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. i (1586) 66b, Hee bent himselfe rather to 
profite those which should reade him, than to delight them. 
@1648 Lo. Heaseat Hen. VI// (1683) 632 His Courtiers 
(especially those who had profited themselves of Abbies). 

4. intr. (for ref.) To benefit oneself; to derive 


profit or benefit; to be benefited. 

c1400 Afpol. Lol. 59 To wlhlas profit presthed is 3enen, 
not only bat men prest, or be boun, but pat bey prophet, 
1g09 Fisuer Fun. Serm. Cless Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 
Thynges..of weyght & substaunce wherin she myghte 
proufi;te she wolde not let for ony payne or labonre to take 
ve bande. | ‘ 

. esp. with prepositions ft with, by, of, from: 
To derive benefit from, be a gainer by; to avail 
oneself of; to make nse of, take advantage of. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 5169 If we shall proffet with proues, or 
any fose wyn. 1526 Pilger. oe (W. de W. 1531) 2, I beseche 
all them specyally y* shall profyte by this worke ie peer 
me. 1578 Timme Calutne on Gen, 132 Me profited nothing 
with his outrage. 1676 Davoren Aurengz. 1. 28 You might 
have found a mercenary Son, To profit of the Battels he had 
won, sad Buake in £pist. Corr, Burke & Dr. Laurance 
(1827) §7 Mrs. Burke,.has not profited of the batbing. 1796 
Buanev Alen: Aletastasio 1. 389 If it is not too late for him 
to pect from the information. 1797 Afouthly Afag. (11. 491 
All of these..profited by the opportunity to cffect their 
escape, 1871 G. Mereoitn 1. Richmond U1. r30 He was 
ome in an emergency, and quick to profit of a crisis. 1873 

1. Arnotp Lit, § Dogma (1876) 141 To profit fully by the 
New Testament, the first thing to be done is (etc.]. 

+5. évans. To render profitable. Obs. rare. 

1598-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 109 To lawbour and 

d 
proffeit the ground. ., 
III, +6. (?) To bring forward, present. Obs. raze. 

r611 NV. Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 217 The executors of the 
Jate Rob, Simpson, Threasurer for the Hospitalls, shal! 
profitt his accompt at Pickering on April 12th. 

Hence Pro‘fited, Pro‘fiting pf/. ad/s. 

158z Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 203 Officions 
thankefullnes in the profited hearer. ¢1605 in T. Hutton 
Reasons for Refusat (1605) 28 Sundry places of this ae 
ture..left out as lesse profiting, or edifying. 1848 in W. 
Arnot Life ¥. Hamilton i. (1869) 33 For years 1 have been 
a profited reader of your writings. 

Profit(e, obs. forms of PROPHET. 

Profitability (pre fitabiliti). rave. [f. next 
+-1Ty.] The quality of being profitable; profit- 
ableness. 


_ ©1340 Hamrore Psalter xxix. 11 (xxx. 9] What profetabilte 
isin my blede? 1893 A. A. Maatin in /d/er Mar. 195 If the 


PROFITEROLE, 


heavenly profitability was cut off..the habit of pleasurable 
moving remained. 

Profitable (prp‘fitab’l), a. (adv., sb.) Also 
4-6 prophit-, profet-, prouf(f)it-, proffet-, 
profect-, elc.: see Prorit 4,3 also 5 providabille. 
(a. F. profitable ( prophitable, 12th c., Littré) : see 
PROFIT and -ABLE. 

1. Yielding profit or advantage ; beneficial, useful, 
serviceable, fruitful, valuable. (Rarely of persons.) 
Formerly, also, useful as a remedy. 

c 1325 Spee. Gy Warw. 4 Pati wole speke..is swibe pro- 
fitable. @1340 Hamroir /salter cvi. 38 Sympil men and 
profetabile, 1362 Lane. P,P. A. vu 262 * Biseint Poul 1’ 
quod pers: *beos beop prophitable wordes !' 1382 Wvcii 
2 Tint. iii, 16 Al scripture of God ynspyrid is profitable to 
teche, toarguwe, to reproue, for to lerne in riztwysnesse. 1422 
tr, Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 191 More Providabille ys 
to a man to govern hymself than othir mene. 1450 in 
Wars Eng. in France (1861)_L. 514 Marchaundisses, .as 
shal be thoughte most behoveful and prouffuitable. 1528 
in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 5 To name and 
appoynt..suche one as your grace shall thinke moste mete 
and profightable for the_place. a Mounrcosery in 
Archzolozia XLVI. 240 Pleasaunt howses, faire gardens, 
and goodlie meades, whithe theire proffectable groundes. 
Leh Lisander & Cad, t. g Silence or flight were much pro- 
fitabler far you. 1658 Idole Duty Max ix. § 1 Sleep was 
intended to make us more profitable, not more idle. 17137 
BERKELEY Tour Jtaly Wks. 1871 1V. 586, B. della Regna.. 
is profitable to the bladder, eases tenesmus and ague. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 290 If we are good, then we are 
profitable ; for all good things are profitable. F 

2. Yielding pecuniary profit; gainful, lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer (1759) 79 Geese are pro- 
fitable in many ways, 1776 Apam Situ JV. N.1. xi. (1869) 
I. 231 It becomes as profitahle to enipley the most fertile.. 
lands in raising food for them [cattle] as in raising corn. 
1825 MeCuttocn ol, Keon, 1. il. 117 This mighty channel 
for the profitable employment of millions upon millions of 
capital, 1845 — 7avation 1. (1852) 111 One shipowner has 
a ship at sea, making a profitable voyage, while that of 
another is in port unemployed. 

+B. quasi-adv. Proftably. Ods. rare. 

1654 Witttock Zootomia Pref, aiijb, That thou mayest 
be thine own Auditor, and write profitable for thine own 
perusall, z 

C. aésol, as sb. A thing that is profilable. 

1681 R. L'Estaance Txély's Offices 6 Of Two Profitables 
whether is the more Profitable? | ; 

Profitableness (prp‘fitib’lués). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being profitable. 

1. Advantageonsness, usefulness, value, beneficial 
quality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v.v.(1495) g iv b/s The curtel 
fof the eye} that hyghte Tela arenea, and HED soo for prou- 
flytablynes therof to be clere & brizte to the spirite. ¢ 1450 
tr, De lattatione wv. 7 We owin in scriptures raber to seke 
prohtabilnes pan highnes of langage. 1583 Gotpinc Calein 
on Deut. xvi. 93 To the ende that the profitableness of this 
doctrine may be the better knowen. 1651 Cromwete Lett. 
24 Mar. in Carlyle, Yo approve my heart and life to Him 
in more faithfulness and thankfulness, and to those I serve 
in more profitableness and diligence. 1824 Mas. Suer- 
woop IVaste Not 11.12 The profitableness of holiness, not 
only in the world to come, but also in this life, ; 

2. Remunerativeness, lucrativeness, gainfulness. 

1886 H. Doxcxtey in Manch. Exam, 15 Feb. 6/1, Lam 
speaking only of the profitableness of labour, 189a J. J. 
Jasnev in A. E, Lee Hrsi. Columbus (Obio) 11. 314 Equal 
in. .profitableness of operation to that of any city of equal 
population in the Union. 


Profitably (prefitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY%,] Ia a profitable manner. 

1, With advantage or benefit; advantageously, 
beneficially. 

138a Wycir Tob? vi. 5 These thingnsforsothe ben profitabli 
necessarie to medicynes, 1495 7revisa's Barth. De P, R. 
ut. ii. b jb/2 Angels haue this vertne of werkynge mygbtly 
swyftly and prouffitably wythout cessyng. 1538 Envor 
Dict. Viikter, profytably. 165: Hosres Leviath. Rev. 
& Concl. 395, 1 thinte it may be profitably printed, and more 

rofitubly taught in the Universities. 1712 Apotson Sfec?. 
Ro 317 P 48 Our llours may very often be more ee 
laid out. 1899 AZlbuitt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 670 The flannel 
garments may profitably be lined with thin washing silk, 

2. With pecuniary profit ; lucratively. 

1839 Dera Becue Rep. Geol. Cornw., etc. x. 287 Locali- 
ties where the tin or copper can be profitably raised. 1883 
Gumour Mongols xxxi. 363 A customer with whom a 
Chinaman can trade profitably. 

Profiter (prp‘fitoz). [f Proritv.+-ER 1] One 
who profits, +a. One who advances or makes 


progress, an improver, Ods. 
1536 Pilger, Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 73>, The feare of 
rofyters, that is, of them that profyteth in vertue and per- 
receyon, /éid. 157 The pilgrymes..as yet..but begyn the 
journey of grace, or els be as yet but profyters ip religyon. 
b. One who makes profit or gain by anything. 
1800 Cotguioun Comm. Thames iv. 178 Seven Hundred 
may have been Profiters by the excessive Plunder. 1835 
Tar's Afag. 11. 248 They were profiters, not inventors; 
eagerly adopting every improvement suggested by strangers. 
31855 Cuamiga My Travels 111. i. 15 The affluent profters 
by exchange, light or foreign coin, occupy the ground floor. 
+ Profitero‘le. Oés. In6 prophitrole, 8 pro- 
fitrolle. [a. F. profiterole (Littré), f. profit Prorit 
sb. +-erole, dim. suffix, In Colgrave pourfiterolle 
‘a cake baked ynder hot imbers’, and projiterolle, 
the latter also explained (in 74) as ‘the small 
yayles, as drinking money, points, pinnes, &c., 


PROFITFUL. 


gotten by a valet or groome in his maisters sernice ’. 
The etymological sense is thus ‘small gains’.] 
Some kind of cooked food: see etym. and quots. 
tsts Barctay of peed iv. (1470) Civ b/z To toste white 
sheuers and to make prophitroles And alter talking oft time 
to fill the bowles. 17a7 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Carp, 
They likewise make a pottage of profitrolles with Carp 
fiesh minced, 
Pro-fitful, a. nonce-wa. [See-FuL.] Profitable. 
1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch, xii, 208 Order and disci- 
pline are not onely profitefull but also needful. 
Profiting (pre‘fitin), v4/. sd. [!. Prorit v. + 
-Inc 1.) The action of the verb Prorit: +improv- 


ing, advance ; benefiting, etc. 

138a Wveur 1 Tim. iv. 15 Thenk thou thes thingis, in 
these be thon, that thi profytyng be schewid [géoss or 
knownn], to alle men. ¢ 1450 tr. De fuitatione i. xi.12 liwe 
put be profitinge of religion allone in outwarde obsernaunces, 
1594 Cherw Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 1 Where, .he 
shonld,.hane many examples and profitings of strangers. 
1608 Hieron IVs. Ded. An argument of a mans effec- 
tuall profiting by other exercises of godlinesse. 31709 Stryek 
Ann, Ref. 1. xi. 139 The Bishops once a year to oversee the 
profiting of the parishes. 


Profitless (prefitlés), 2. [f. Prorit sb, + 
“LESS.] Void of profit; unprofitable, useless. 

1599 Suaks. Afuch Ado vt 4, | pray thee cease thy coun- 
saile, Which falls into mine eares as profitlesse, As water in 
asine. 1643 Hamaonp Serm. Yohn xviti. 40 Wks. 1683 
IV, 513 An empty, profitless, temptationless sin, 1809 
Mauxtn Gif Blas xu. vi. 3 He was of an intractable and 
pe iless age. 1885 Mlanch. Exam. 12 Mar. 5/6 After four 

ours of utterly profitless talk a division was taken. 

Hence Pro‘fitlessly adv,, Profitlessness. 

18za Blackw, Mag. X11. 281 Our presumption .. must 
return in profitlessness and fatigue. 1857 H. Mittrr 7est. 
Rocks i. 16 Human thought ts_not profitlessly revolving 
in an idle circle, but progressing Godwards, | 1879 G. 
Merepitn £goist IL. viii. 155 Dissection and inspection 
will be alike profitlessly practised. 

+ Provfitly, a. Os. rare". [f. Prorit sd. + 
-tY1,]_ Protitable. 

3470-85 Matory Arthur xvut. vi. 733, 1 calle hym now 
one of the beste knyghtes..and the most profytelyest man. 

+ Prosfity. Ods. In 5 profitee, 6 profittye. 
{f£ Prorir sd, + -¥ (if the examples are not crroneous 
ff, profites, pl. of Prorit).] = Prorirt sé. 

143a Kolls of Parit, 1V. 418/2 In suynge for the gode 
and profitees of oure seide Soveraign Lord. 1493 Cal. Ane. 
Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 378 Fees and wages and other pro- 
fitees to the said offices perteynyng. 584 in Poulson 
Beverlac (1829) 330 All the rents, revenewes, yssues, pro- 
fittyes, belonginge to the collegiate churche. 

Profla:ted, pf/. a. nonce-wa. [f. L. proflat-us, 
pa. pple. of préfare to blow forth, puff out (f. Ard, 
Pro-1+ flare to blow)+-ep1.)  Puffed ont by 
blowing. 

1817 Coreripce Biog, Lit, xxiii. (1882) 287 Preparing the 
audience for the most surprising series of wry faces, pro- 
flated mouths, and lunatic gestures that were ever ‘launched’ 
on_an audience to ‘sear the sense *. 

Profligacy (prevfligisi). [f. next: see -acy 3.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being profligate. 

1. Self-abandonment to dissipation; reckless 
licentiousness or debanchery ; shameless vice. 


1738 Bottncaroxe Patriot Hine (1749) 18r Hitherto it 
has been thought the highest pitch of profligacy to own, 
instead of concealing crimes, and to take pride in them, 
instead of being ashamed of them. 1767 Cowerer Let. to 
7. Hild 16 June, (The election] occasions the most detest- 
able scene of profligacy and riot that can he imagined. 
1815 J. Scorr Vis. Paris xii. (ed. 2) 203 The decorum of 
behaviour which pratigacy Alaa in the public places 
of Paris. 1873 Symoxos Grk. Poets viii. 253 In... the 
Daitaleis, Aristophanes attacked the profligacy and im- 
modesty of the rising generation, 

2. Reckless prodigality or extravagance; waste- 
fniness ; hence,immoderate profusion or abundance. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth (1861) 69 Profligacy 
consists not in spending oe of time or chests of money, 
but in spending them off the line of your career. 1886 e 
S. Roainson Valley Teetotum Trees 121 ‘Whe prodigious 
luxuriance and profligacy of the botany of the tropics, 
xg00 “din, Kev. July 182 This profusion or profligacy of 
pictures. 

Profligate (preflig’t), @. and sd. [ad. L. 
prifigal-us overthrown, ruined; wretched, vile, 
dissolute, abandoned, pa. pple. of proflig-dre to 
dash to the ground, cast down, overthrow, over- 
whelm, ruin, dispatch, f. f, Pro-1 1b +-flig-dre 
for fligéve to strike down, dash.] A. aaj. 

Z. +1. (Const. as fa. pf/e.) Overthrown, over- 
whelmed, routed. (Cf. next, 1.) Ods. 

1535 Lec & Rice Let. to Cromwell in Strype Eccl, 
Mem, (1721) 1. App. Wii. 145 The Canon laws.. with their 
Anthor, are profligate out of this realm. a1s48 Hay 
Chron., Hen. V£, 168 By whiche onely pollicie, the kynges 
nrmie was profligate and dispersed, 1573 Rey. Privy 
Counci? Scot. \\. 214 The conspiratouris .. wer profligat and 
disapointit. 1643 Payxne Sov. Power Parit. 1. 45. 1653 
Burrer Aud... ni. 728 The foe is profligate and run. 

II. 2. Abandoned to vice or vicious indulgence; 
recklessly licentious or debauched; dissolute ; 


extremely or shamelessly vicious, 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 39 When States are so reformed 
that they conforme such as are profligate into good civility : 
Civill men, into religious morality. 1730 Jounson Rambler 
No. 77 P 10 Profligate in their lives, and licentions in their 
compositions. 178a Priastiey Corrupt. Chr. L. 1.75 Paul, 
bishop of Samosata..said to have been of a profligate life. 
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1817 Jas. Mitt Brit, Fndia VL. v. ix. oo To corrupt the 
House of Commons into a profligate subservience to the 
views of the minister. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vi. U1. 
68 Sir Charles Sedley, one of the most brilliant and 
profligate wits of the Restoration. 

b. Recklessly prodigal, extravagant, or profuse. 

1779 Syifh II. 129 Should I barter my soul to save one 
so profligate of his? 1895 Jowett /’/afo (ed, 2) V. 315 The 
utterly bad is in general profligate, and therefore poor, 

B. 14, A profligate or dissipated person. 

r7e9 Swirt Adv, Relig, Wks, 1755 11.1. 99 Like a sort of 
compounding hetween virtne and vice, as if a woman were 
allowed to be vicious, provided she be not a profligate. 1796 
Hi, Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 394 Every 
profligate in the Country..they take care to wheedle over 
to strengthen their party. 1874 Green Short //ist, vil. $7. 
420 The wretched profligate found himself again plunged 
into excesses, at 2 

Profligate (preflige't), 7. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 fa. pple. profligat(e. [f. L. profligiit-, 
ppl. stem of préfligére: see prec.] 

1, trans. To overcome in battle or conflict, to 
overthrow, rout; to put to flight, chase away, 
dispel, disperse: a. persons (2/7, and fig.). 

bea Hatt Chron, Hen. V4 165b, 1..which hath sub. 
uerted so many townes,and profligate and discomfitedsomauy 
of them in open battayle.  /did., /fen. 7214 b, Hysarmye 


| should... profligate and expell all the intrudors and inuadours, 


1646 H. Lawrence, Com, Angels 117 If you. stay not till 
the victory he gotten, till your enemy be profligated and 
abased, 1692 tr. A/flton's Def. Pop. viii. M.'s Wks. 1851 
VII. 193 You have not yet profligated the Pope quite. 

b. things (usually abstract, as evil, disease, 
error, etc.), 

154a Brecon Christinas Banguet Bvj, With how feruent 
herte should we profligate and chase awaye synne, 1624 
Doxne Sern. (ed, Alford) V. 274 When Christ is disseised 
and dispossessed, his Truth profligated and thrown out of a 
nation that professed it before. 1637 Brian Pisse-Lv0ph. 
(1679) 134 To profligate your discase, and to reduce you to 
your former health. 1694 Satmon Sate’s Dispens. . (1713) 
462/2 It so profligates the Humours which cause them, that 
it soon takes away those Diseases by the Roots. 1694 
Mortrevx Ralelais v. (1737) 233 Profligating all Barharity, 
1845 Life St. Augustine xix. 195 A dignity..which (to use 
a forcible Latin word) ‘ profligates’ calumny,—not merely 
wards it off, but routs, and explodes, and shames it. 

ec. To overthrow, rnin, destray; in quot. 21661, 
to waste by reckless expenditure. 

I 3 Characters Richelicw 13 Peace by Sea and Land 
profiligated, @ x66x Freiter Woerthics, Warwick, (1662) ut. 
122 From his Profligating of the lands of his Bishoprick. 

d. To finish up, dispatch. rave. 

1840 Iraser's Mag. XX1. 333 Dedicated tothe glory of the 
exercitus maximus that profligated the German war in 
three months. 

+ 2. ref. To abandon oneself to dissolute courses; 


to become profligaie. Obs. rare—°. 
1706 Puitites, To Profigate one’s setf, to give himself up 
to all manner of Vice, Lewdness and Debauchery. 


+ Pro‘fligated, spl. a. Obs. [In sense I, fF 
prec. +-ED!; in sense 2, f. L. profligae-tes pa. pple. 
+-°ED1; cf. PROFLIGATE a. 2. 

1. Overthrown, vanquished ; wasted, squandered ; 
dispersed, dissipated. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuff Wks. (Grosart) V. 221 Of that 

rofligated labour, yet my breast pants and labours. « 1619 

FOTHERBY A theo, i. x. § 2 (1622) 67 To haue beene, in all 
mens eyes, so abject and profligated, as to be able to get no 
moe defenders. 1660 StituinGre. Power E.xcomniun. § 21 
(1662) 25 The other infirm and profligated argument. 1694 
Satmon Bate's Dispens, (1713) 38/1 It draws forth the innate 
and profligated Heat, and restores the Warmth of the Part, 

2. Abandoned, vicious; = PRorcicare a, 2. 

1652 GauLe Jfagastrom. 358 Dardanus, a most profligated 
magician, was so sordidly addicted to covetousness, that 

1693 Lady's Call 1. v. § 74 The most wretchless 
profligated state of sin. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, 1. 
27t Those profligated Arians, sorry Macedonians, miserable 
Nestorians and wretched Eutychians. 

Pro‘fligately, adv. ({. PRoFLiGATE a. + -LY 2] 
In a profligate manner or degree; with reckless 
indulgence or open wickedness ; dissolutely ; with 
reckless prodigality, profusely, wastefully. 

1694 F. Bracce Dise. Paradles xi, 374 An utter want of 
that Divine grace, which they so profligately wasted while 
they had it. 1741 Mionceton Cicerv I. tii. 173 He was lazy, 
luxurions, and profligately wicked. 1791 Boswetn Johnson 
27 Mar. an. 1775 vote, It is related, that he who devised the 
oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had framed 
a test which sbould ‘damn onehalfof the nation, and starve 
the other’. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xvi, Mr. Gree ue 
- -looked like a man who had been most profligately liberal, 
hut is determined not to repent of it, 1868 F.W. Newman 
in Morn. Star 5 June, The hard-earned wealth of our middle 
classes, and the honour of our nation, would he profligately 
squandered, 

Pro‘fligateness. Now vare. Ny as prec. + 
-NESS.) ‘The quality or character of being profli- 
gate; profligacy. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 195 Searedness, Profligateness. 
1736 Butter Anad w Conclus. 29x Others, who are not 
chargeable with all this pagel 31786 A. Gia Sacr. 
Contenipl. 1. v. iv. 65 The singular profiigateness of onr time. 
1817 J. Giecurist /ufedi. Patrimony 4 Extravagance of 
mind, and profligateness of the means of improvement. 


Profligation (profligét-fon). Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. late L. profligation-em ruin, destruction, 
n. of action f. préfligare: sce PROFLIGATE a.] 
The action of ‘ profligating’, overthrowing, ronting; 
discomfiture, overthrow, rout; ruin, destruction. 


PROFOUND. 


1526 Sh Pagers Hen, VITL, 1.183 In the distressing of 
thk.niperonrs army by see, and profligacion of the Lance- 
knightes. 1608 Bee Kine Serm. 5 Nov. 21 To the utter 
extermination of Christ and his Gospell out of the king. 
dome, profligation of iustice and religion, 1657 Tostrxson 
Renous Disp. 150 Convenient for the profligation of diseases. 
1815 QO. Aev, XIII. 351 A stern profligation of the opinions 
of many eminent. writers. 

Pro‘fligator. Now rare or Obs. [Agent-n. 
in L. form from PRoOFLIGATE v.: sec -oR.} One 
who or that which ‘ profligates’; an overthrower. 

1694 Saumon Bate's Disfens. (1713) 305/1 That stiptick 
Medicaments are the chief Profligators of those Diseases. 

+ Profli'ge, v. Ols. rare—'. [ad. L. froflig-dre 
to overthrow.) érazs. = PROFLIGATE v. Ta. 

ergo tr. Vol, Kerg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) L207 The 
brute wente in eche coste that Aluredus was profliged uf 
the Danes, 

+ Profluate, v. Obs. rare-'. [irreg. f. L. Ard- 

fiu-cre ‘see PROYLUENT).]  inér. To flow forth. 

1657 ‘Toutinson Renon's Disp. 215 That the blood may 
easily profluate. 

Profluence ‘prouilwéns). Nowvare. [ad. L, 
Proifluentia a flowing forth, f. prcflre-cre to flow 
forth ; sce PROFLUENT and -ENCE.] 

1. A flowing forth or onward ; current, stream, 
flow. Ods. 

1633 P. Frercuer Surple Flv. xvi, A wheyish moat; In 
whose soft waves,and cireling profluence, This Citie, like an 
Isle, might safely float. 1686 Por Sta/fordsh. 49 This well 
will grow dry, after a constant profluence perhaps of eight 
or ten years, 1693 Sire TL. P. rote Nat. Hist, 253 As 
long as there is a profluence of Water through them, there 
is no Danger of their entertaining such Damps. 

b. fig. The onward flow or course (of events, 
etc.). sare. 

@ 1639 Wotton Parad. in Neff. (1651) 6 In the profluence 
or proceedings of their fortunes. xg03 Myers ffi. Person- 
ality 11, 289 We see it degrade the cosmic march and pro- 
fluence into a manner of children's play. 

+2. fig. a. Ready flow of words, fluency. b. 
Abundance, profusion. Os, rare. 

1568 Skevne 7he J’est (1860) 16 Nature... disagysit be 
sophisticall profluence of wordis. a 1619 Foruersy Atheou, 
at. i. § 8 (2622) 193 Africanus, had his grauitie ;..Galba, his 
austeritie; Carbo, his profluence. 1623 Cockrram, /7o- 

Jiuence, abundance. 1658 Priecies, /raffnence, a flowing 
plentifully, abundance. 

+Pro‘fluency. Os. rare—'.  [f. as prec: 
see -ENCY.] Fluency (of speech); = prec. 2. 

3674 Owen oly Spirit (1693) 172 4 Profluency of Speech, 
venting itself on all occasions. 

Profluent (prow flzént),@. [ad. 1. profuent-em, 
pr. pple. of prélu-cre to Now forth, f. 2x0, Pro-T1ra 
+ fin-&e to flow; ch effucnt.] Flowing forth 
or onward; flowing in a full stream; in first two 


quots., proceeding or running out of the main body. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb, xu. 56 Best is holde The croppe to 
kytte, and save on every side The bowes profluent for fruyte 
to abyde. 1578 Banister //ist. Man 1 32 For the sub- 
duction of..braunches of Sinewes, profluent from the spinall 
marey, through the holes in Os sacrum. 1667 Mitton ?. £. 
xl. 442 Them who shall heleeve Baptizing in the profluent 
streame, 1686 Pror Svaffordsh. 42 ‘The great and pro- 
fluent river of Trent. 1717 J. Ketne Aion, Oecon, (1738) 77 
The Power of the Bladder cannot be estimated by the 
Motion of the Profluent Urine, 1881 J. Tomson in /ortn. 
Kev. July (1882) 37 My profluent waters perish not from life, 

. ffs 

1848 J. Steruinc in Fraser's Mag. XXXVIIT, 308 la 
mild sequence forms of profluent grace Move, tuned to 
pipes attuning every face, 1866 Svuoxps in Lr (1895) L. 
vil, 339 Elizabethanism..is profluent, profuse of emotion. 
rg0g G, Jackson in Exositor July 63 A babbling profluent 
way of talking. 

+ Pro‘fluous, ¢. Obs. rare". [. L. proflu-us 
flowing forth + -ovs.] = prec. 

1985 Stusses Anat, Adus. 1. (1879) 105 uote, As some be 
ouer largeous and profluous herein, so other some are spare 
enough. 

ur Profiu-vious, a. Obs. rare. [f. next, or L. 
profuvi-us adj. flowing forth + -ovs.] OF the 
nature of, or cansing, a profluvium or flux; in 
quot. 1616 fig. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 43 Minte..hath a speciall.. 
efficacie against the profiuvious issue of the seede, called 
Gonorrhea, 1616 J. Deacon Zobacco Tortured Titlep., 
The inward taking of Tobacco fumes, is .. too too pro- 
flunious for many of their purses. 9 

| Profluvium (profi#vidm). Pl. -ia. [L. 
profiuvium a flowing forth, flux, f proflu-cre: 
see PROFLUENT. With variant profluvion cf. L. 
comb. form -evio, -dnent (colluvio, diluvio) beside 
-luvium.] A flowing forth; a copious flow or 
discharge, a flux. (Chiefly Pach.) ' 

1603 Frorto Afontaigne ii. xiii. (1632) 625 An easie pro- 
fluvion or aboundant running of gravell. 1670 PAI, Trans. 
V. 2075 The bloud..swels and opens the vessels, and breaks 
out into a Profluvium. 1835 Syp. Smitu in Afent, ete. 
(1835) EI. 36, L melt away in nasal and lachrymal profluvia. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxiv. 299 The second 
or inflammatory stage with its well-known profluvium, 

i 1864 KE, Sarcent Pecudiar II. 108 Decorated around 
the bust with a profluvium of black lace. 

Profor, -forre, obs. forms of PROFFER. 

Proforce, profos, illiterate Sc. ff, PROVOST. 

Pro forma: see Pro A. 4. 

Profound (profaund), 2. (sd.) Also 8. 5-7 
profund-e. [a. OF. profund, profond a 175 In 


PROFOUND. 


Godef. Compl., parfund iith ce. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. profund-us deep, high, vast, obscure, pro- 
fonnd (also profundum sb.), f. prd, Pro- 1+ frendus 
bottom. The oz of Eng. is as in abound, found vb., 
round, The 8-form profund was chiefly a con- 
formation to L., hut partly a Sc. phonetic variant. 

In Latia prefiedes, the physical sense was the original, 
the intellectual and moral sense being transf., but in Eng. 
the Hteral sense was already expressed hy deep, so that 
Profound with its family was first used io a transferred 
sense, and only later in the literal sense, either én transl. 
French or Latin, or as a more sonorons and impressive word 
than deep. Bunt it is convevient here to follow the original 
sense-development.] " . . 

1. Deep (a3 a physical or material quality). a. 
Having great or considerable downward (or in- 
ward) measurement ; of great depth. 

¢ 1407 [implied in Prorounoty 1}. c1g3o0 Lp. Berners 
Arth, Lyt, Bryt, xiii. (1814) 135 An hydeons ryuer, depe & 
perfound. 1550 J. Coxe Lng. & Fr, Heralds § 1§5 (1877) 
1oz A kyng that wolde be Jorde of the sea, must have.. 
great and perfounde waters and havyns to kepe his shyps 
in, 1611 Snaks. Wind. T.1v. iv. 50x Not..for all the Sun 
sees, or he clase earth wombes, or the profonnd sea hides 
In vnknowne fadomes. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 23 Gainst 
lone once making head, he.. flung me from the profound 
skie. 1629 Mitton JZymn Nativity xxiv, Naught but pro- 
foundest Hell can be his shroud. 17r§-20 Pore Jéfad vin. 
409 Ample gates..For passing chariots; and a trench pro- 
found. 1823 Scort Quentin D. xxv, Surrounded by strong 
buiwarks and prefound moats. 1860 Tysxpatt Glac. 1. vil. 
55 A series of profound crevasses, 

8.61475 Partenay 1180 The diches profunde large brede 
gan purchas, 

b, Situated or extending far beneath the surface 
deep-seated, deep-reaching. 

c1430 Lyne. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 253 Of my mynde 
the myd poynt moost profounde. 1sg0g Hawes Past, 
Pleas. xix, (Percy Soc.) 88 O profounde cause of all my 
sekenesse, 1603 Suaks. Afeus. for AZ. vii. 59 Which of 
your hips has the most profound Ciatica? 16xz Woopatt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 90 Wounds made..by..a thrust 
profound or superficial. 1857 Duncutson Med. Lex. s. v. 
Profundus, Certain muscles are distinguished by the names 
profound or deep-seated, and superficial. 1884 Pall Mall G, 
33 Sept. s/t The agency of heated waterat profound depths, 
1899 Alidutt's Sysi. Afed. VI. 59x Senile gangrene is 
generally more profound [than symmetrical gangrene}. 


B. ae Frovern Physic. Pulse-Watch 388 The profund 
ease the Lungs indicates Ha:morrhagies, and Heat and 
eath. 


ce. Originating in, or coming from, a depth; 
deeply drawn, deep-fetched (as a sigh); carried far 
down or very low (as a bow or inclination of the 
body). 

?aigse Ant. of Curtesy 184 No comforte..coude he take, 
Nor absteine him fro perfounde syghinge. 1602 Swaks. 
Ham, u. i. 94 He rais’d a sigh, so pittious and profound, 
1603 Drayton Odes v. 31 Let not a Man drinke, but in 
Draughts profound, 1732 Lepiaro Sethos 11. 1x. 340 The 
three ambassadors .. made a profound reverence. 1799 
Haaatet Lee Canterbury 7.1. 199 ‘Why?! said Dorsain.. 
with a profound sigh. 1897 HF D. Cuamaers Div. Worship 
306 A profound inclination of the body. 

2. a. Of a person: Characterized by intellectnal 
depth; that penetrates or has penetrated deeply 
into a subject of knowledge, stndy, or thonght; 
having great insight into or knowledge of some- 
thing ; very learned. In qnot. 1611 (app.) Deep or 
snhtlein contrivance, crafty, cunning (cf. DEEPa. 17). 

(The earliest sense in English.) 

61305 Edmund Conf. 221 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radde six 3er..& sippe for beo more profound, to arsmetrike 
he drou3, 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 89 A connyng man 
and a profounde clerk in many sciencis. 1570 DEE Mazh. 
Pref.2z The constant profound Philosopher. 1600 Suaks. 
A. Y.L.¥. ii. 67 A Magitian, most profound in his Art. 
1611 Binte Hosea v. 2 The renolters are profound to make 
slanghter, @x166r Futtrn Worthies (1662) . 12x Their 
Abbot..was pious, painfull, and a profound Schollar. 1734 
Beakevey Analyst § 3 Those who in this age pass for pro- 
found geometers. 1844 Disraeti Coningsby wm. i, The 
greatest captain and the profoundest statesman of the age. 
1869 Fareman Worm. Cong. ILI. xii. 110 The profoundest 
of metaphysicians and divines. 

b. Of personal attributes, actious, or works: 
Showing depth of insight or knowledge; entering 
deeply into a subject ; marked by great learning. 


e1413 Hocctevs De Reg. Princ. 363 Pe suffissant clergye, 
Endowyd of profound intelligence. 1497-8 Petit. Parlt. 
Drogheda (Patent Roll 13 Hen. VII, m. 27) They nedar 
canne ne dare cast dart or spear be cause they haue not 
the profonnde wey and feate of it, 1g32 Frirn Afirror 
Wks, (1829) 263 If a man praise a very fool, and think 
his wit good and profound, then is that person, indeed, 
more fool than the other. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, Voi 92 
To be drest in an opinion Of wisedome, grauity, profound 
conceit. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. ciijb, Their 
profoundest Speculations. @1680 BurLer Nev: (1759) 1. 
222 ned Nonsense has a deeper Sound, Than easy 
Sense, and goes for more profound. 1783 Brak Réci. 
xxxiv. (1812) IT. 444 Some of the profoundest things which 
have been written. 1834 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. 
Se. xxi. (1849) 205 A most fecins mathematical inguiry, 
1855 Brewstes Newfon I. xvii. 155 His profound and 
beautiful letters on the existence of the Deity. 

8. 1451 Carcrave Li St. Gilbert (E.E,T.S.) 88 He 
comitted al pis disposicion to pe profund councell of our 
Lord. 169: Woon Azh. Oxon. IL. 579 He was admired by 
great Scholars. .for his profund divinity. J 

3. Ofnon-material things figured as having depth. 

a. Of a subject of thought: Deep in meaning ; 


demanding deep stndy or research; abstruse, re- 


1434 


condite ; sometimes connoting Difficult to ‘ fathom’ 
or understand; having a meaning that docs not lie 
on the surface. 

¢1407 Lypc. Reson & ee ae Neuer yet was rad noo 
songe..so worthy of renoun, To spekyo of philosophie, Nor 
of profounde poetrie. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1 oft 
No man is there so connyng, but he may finde in them 
thinges. .farre to profounde to perce vnto. 1583 Gotpine 
Calvin on Deut. xix. 114 A higher and profounder doctrine. 
1698 Faver Ace. £. India § P. 365 \t contains profound 
meanings, 1849 1. B. Swiru Faith § Philos. (1850) 23 
Christianity. .is simple as is light to the eye of the child, it 
is profound as is light to the eye of the sage. 

8. 1596 Datayopce tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 88 That wt 
the gretter facilitie we may prepare the way sum things to 
reherse mair profunde. 

b. Of a condition, state, or quality: Having 
depth or intensity ; intense, thorongh, extreme, very 
great; in which one may be intensely immersed 
or engaged; unbroken or undisturbed (as profound 
silence, sleep, rest, peace); deeply-rooted, deep- 
seated; deeply-buried, hence, concealed or involv- 
ing concealment (as a profound secret, etc.). 

1599 Suaks. Much Ado v. 1. 198 Prin. He is in earnest. 
Clau. Tn most profound carnest. 16x0 Hottano Caonden's 
Brit. (1637) §77 Being of a lewd disposition and profound 
perfidiousnesse. @1659 Ossoan Obsert. Turks Wks. (1673) 
273 The fear of lapsing into grosser Idolatry, or profounder 
Atheism, 4r711 STEELe Speed, No. 113 P 2 Here followed 
a profound Silence. 19757 Burke Adridgm. Eng. Hist.m. 
ix, In the profoundest peace. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si- 
Puerre's Stud. Nai, (1799) Uf. 33x The sublime impression 
which they produce becomes still more profound, when they 
recal to ns some sentiment of virtue. 180s Netson £e4, 
rr May (in Sotheby's Catal. 6-9 Dec. (1905) 131), My depar- 
ture for the West Indies..yon will keep a profound secret. 
1833 L, Ritcme Wand, by Loire 35 Wearied travellers 
huried in profound sleep. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 
II. 264 The chief, and all present, listened with profound 
attention. 3184z Myers Cath. 7h. m1. § 7. 22 Language is 
most imperfect when fecling is most profound. a1853 
Rosgatson Lect. § Addr. ii. (1858) 59 In profoundest igno- 
rance of the opinions, 189: ve aries Playgr. Eur, 
(1894) iv. 242 Profound melancholy seemed to haunt the 
hollows of the mountain ridges. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 
VII. 458 Profound unconsciousness, Mod, It is a subject 
in which 1 take a profound intcrest. 

c. Said of reverence, respect, snbmission, or the 
like: often having some reference to the notion of 
bowing low, lowly reverence (cf. 1c). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 167 b, The holy fathers 
& sayntes..had this profounde mekenes. 1607 Snaxs. Cor. 
mu. i, 113, 1 do loue My Countries good, with a respect 
more tender, More holy, and profound, then mine owne life. 
1688 Answ. Talon's Plea 5 Their extraordinary respect, 
and profoundest submission. 1gxx in Sw#/t's Lett. (1766) 
IL. 305 With the profoundest regard and estcem, Sir, your 
most humble and most obedient servant. 1937 Pore //or. 
Epist. n, it. 154 They treat themselves with most profound 
respect. 1836 J. Gitnert Chr. Atonem, iv. (3852) 92 A 
knowledge to which the reflecting mind pays the profoundest 
homage. 1863 Gro. Exvior Romola xxvi, The air of pro. 
found deference. 1878 Stewaat & Tair Unseen Univ. 
Introd. 12 The most profound reverence, 


B. sé. 

1, That which is preeuad or eminently deep, or 
the deepest part of something; a vast depth; an 
abyss, /#?, and fig. chiefly poetical, 

1640 G. Sanoys Christ's Passion 11. 242 To raise it from 
that dark Profound. 1735 SomERvitLe Chase m1. 287 The 
unwieldly Beast ..drops into the dark Profound. 1742 
Younc N?. 7h. 1v. §93 Eternity, too short to speak th 

raise | Or fathom thy profound of love to man! 7833 . 
Busav Lucretius V1. v. Comm. p. xxiv, [Galileo] who.. 
taught future philosophers..to penetrate farther into the 
blue profonnd. 1839 Batwey Festus iii, (1852) 30 Probe the 
profound of thine own nature, man ! 


b. spec. The depth of the sea or other deep 


water; the deep sea, ‘the deep’, vefical. 

1681 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. x1. (1626) 234 On that profound 
Poore I was wrackt; yet thou with-out ine drownd. 173, 
Pore Odyss. vin, 34 Expert to try The vast profound, an 
bid the vessel fly. 1807 J. Bartow Columéd, 1. 202 Nor 
billowy surge disturbs the vast profound. 

2. Intellectual depth or profundity. rave—}, 

1778 Wotcotrt (P. Pindar) £Y. to Reviewers ix, I never 
question’d your profound of head. 

+ Profound, v. Ods. [a. obs. F. profonder 
(14th c., Oresme) ‘to sound, search, pierce, or 
goe deepe into ; to dine, or sinke vnto the bottom 
of; to presse downe, or put into the deepe’ (Cotgr.) 
(in med.L. profundare), {. proford PROFOUND a.] 

1. trans. To immerse or plunge deeply ; pa. pple. 
deep-seated. 

?arqxe Lypc. Two Merchanis 312 Whan..Deeply pro- 
foundid is heete natural In thilke humydite i-callyd radical. 
1643 Sia T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 55 Vice and the Devil 

ut a Fallacy upon our Reasons, and, provoking us too 
Pastily to run from it, entangle and profound us deeper in it, 

2. To go deeply into; to ‘sound’, ‘ fathom’. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Relig. Med. 1.§13 There is no danger 
to profound these mysteries, no sanctum sanctorum in 
Philosophy. 1646 — Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. (1686) 27 To profound 
the Ocean of that Doctrine. 

3. éér. To penetrate deeply, ‘ dive’ (znto, etc.). 

1643 Sm T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 14 To profound 
farther, apd to contemplate a reason why His Providence 
hath so disposed and ordered their motions, 1661 GLaANviLt 
Van. Piers 227 Let the most confirm’d Dogmatist profound 
far into his indeared opinions, and..'twill be an effectual 
cure of confidence. 


PROFUND. 


Profou'ndly, adv. [f. Prorounn a. +-Ly2.] 
In a profound manner or degree; deeply. 
1. To or at a great depth or distance from the 


surface. Also fg. 

¢ 2407, Lyoc. Reson § Sens. 3603 Whan I had the lettres 
rad, Which in the stonys.. Wer prefoundely and depe 
y-grave. €1450 tr. De dmitatione ii. xiii. 118 Pe more 
profoundly pat a man gob dovn into himself and waxip vile 
to himself, be hyer he stiep up to god, 1840 Browntnc 
Sordetlo vt 360 My soul o'ertops Each height,—than every 
depth profoundlier drops. 1857 Dunciison Aled. Lex., Prom 
Jundus,..a name given to..parts, which are seated pro. 
foundly as regards others. 1871 R. Exris Catudius xvit. 11 
Where. «descends most profoundly the bottom, 

b. So as to come from or sink to a great depth ; 
with a deep breath (as in sighing) or inclination 
(as in bowing). Sometimes with mixture of sense 3. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. xix, She wayled & sighed 
perfoundly. 1606 Suaks. 7r. § Cr. 1. ii. 83 Why sigh you 
so profoundly ?..tell me sweet Vnckle, what's the matter? 
1j00 Davpen Cinyras & Myrrha 184 The virgin started at 
her father’s name, And sigh’d profoundly. @18z1 Buake 
Poet. Wes. (1905) 23x Then,.. bowing profoundly, he said: 
‘A great wig’. es 

2. With intellectual depth; with great insight 
or penetration into a snbject; very learnedly. 

With learned, wise, etc., this nearly coincides with sense 3. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xvi. 73 He preched mare pro- 
foundely of Haly Writte ban alse didd. 1561 Godly 2. 
ffester (1873) 15 In _learninge and litterature, profoundely 
seene. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 39 This is profoundly wise. 
17i1r STEELE Speet. No.157P7A eee prota. learned 
in Horse-flesh, 1879 Gasulls Techn, Edue.1V. 63/2 Those 
who have not studied very profoundly. 

3. Intensely, extremely, thoroughly, very greatly ; 
to a depth of quality, state, or degree. 

1s0s ATKYNSON tr. De /miiatione 11. xv. 210 Howe pro- 
foundely onght I to submytte me to thy hydde & ote 
ingementis, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 167b, Yf 
the herte be profonndly meke. 1604 HD Earner Ole 
(1655) 105 He..wanted money the sinews of war, his 
Exchequer being profoundly dry. 1919 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I]. ix, 209 They found all..as profoundly secure as 
sleep..could make them. 1849 Macavunay Hist. Eng. vii. 
Il. 175 Profoundly ignorant of the English constitution, 
1871 TynDALL Fragm. Sei. (3879) IL. xi. 24x A poet and 
a profoundly religious man. 1878 YEATS Growth Com, 32 
The..limits were kept profonndly secret. 


Profou'ndness. [f. as prec. +-Nes3.] The 
quality of being profonnd ; profundity. 

As to chronological order of senses, see PRoFOpND a. 

1. Depth, deepness (in physical sense): = Pro- 
FUNDITY 1, Ib. (In quot. 1642 with play on 


sense 2.) 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. v. xiv. 411 The Butler 
makes him free..of his own fathers cellar, and guesseth the 
profoundnesse of his young masters capacity by the depth 
of the whole-ones he fetcheth off. a1693 Urguhart's 
Rabelais ut. xlix. 396 The Herb..never fixeth it self into 
the ground above the profoundness almost of a Cubit. 185 
Hawtnoane flo. Sev. Gables xi, To take a deep, deep 

lunge into the ocean of human life, and to sink down and 

covered by its profoundness, . 

2. Depth of Teamniae, thought, meaning, ete.: 
== PROFUNDITY 2. 

1515 Lp, Beaners Froiss. 11. ccxxviil. [cexxiv.] 714 They 
that wyll seke out the profoundnesse of the mater, maye 
well knowe fro whence ye came. 1575 Mecorde’s Gr. 
Artes Pref. Aiij, The ignorant sorte..do litle esteeme the 
profoundnesse of mannes spirit, and ofreason. 1629 Burton 
Babel no Bethel 39 Shew vs your profoundnesse..in your 
reading of Bellarmine. 1 gle | Collect. 10 Sept. 
(O. H.S.) 11. 254 A shew ae arning passes with them for 
profoundness. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi § 4. 299 In origi- 
nality and profoundness of thonght he [Erasmus] was .. 
inferior to More. 4 

b. Craft, deep or subtle contrivance. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. viii. § 3 This is what the author 
of the Revelation calleth the depth or eons of 
Satan (Rev. ii. 24]. 1830 Hazurtr Party Spirit Wks. 1904 
XII. 402 Party spirit is one of the profoundnesses of Satan. 

3. Intensity, extreme degree; = PRoruNnpDITy 3. 

1612 R. Suetpon Serm. Si. Martin's 30 What a depth of 
humilitie, what.a profoundness of meekenesse. Afod. The 
profoundness of his ignorance was astonishing. 

Profre, obs. form of PROFFER. 

Profugate (prp‘fizge't), v. rare—?. [f. L. pro 
forth (Pro- 1) + /zgdre to pnt to flight: see -ATE3,] 
trans. To drive or chase away. So Pro‘fugate 
(-ét) ppl, a. rare [cf. L. profugus fugitive: see 
“ATE 4], driven or chased away, fugitive. i 

1603 Hansnet Pop, Jmtpost. 107 When they presented him 
with Frankincense, as little deeming of fuming any deuil in 
theyr way, or profugating a deuil from the y of our 
blessed Sauiour. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Mez. 28 And 
drive her profugate the world around. Zdid. 67. Zid. 386 
He profugate, launched forth upon the main, 

Profulgent (profyldzént), a. rare. [f. Pro-1 
+L. fulgént-ent FULGENT.) Shining forth, effulgent, 
radiant. 

?argoo Wine Ladies Worthie in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
42 b, Profulgent in preciousnes, O Sinope the queen. 1830 
Hpneees Conf, Sensitive Mind 145 An image with pro- 
fulgent brows. 

+ Profwnd, v. Obs. rare. fee L, pro-, pré- 

‘o pour forth ; fg. 


Sund-dre to pour ond trans, 
en. VILE,1. 25x For the exchewing of 


to spend lO to lavish. 
1527 St. Pagers 
ete expences, whiche shuld be profunded and consumed 
in the intervien. 1657 Tomuinson Renox’s Disp. 264 The 
juice is profunded upon wallant tree leaves, 


PROFUNDA. 


Profund, -e, obs. forms of Prorounn. 

| Profunda (profonda). Anat. [L. fem. of pro- 
JSundus deep, PROFOUND (sc. véne or artéria).] A 
distinguishing name of various deep-seated arteries 
and veins, in the neck, arm, leg, and other parts. 

1840 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. (1842) 346 The Profunda 
Vein is formed by the convergence of the numerous sarall 
Veins. 1846 Barrran tr. Alalgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 260 
The profunda following exactly the same course as the crural 
[artery]. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 328 The pro- 
funda was blocked by a short plug. 

+ Profundeur. Obs. rare. pt F. pro- 
fondeur, {. profoud Prorouxn: cf. grandeur.] 
Depth, profundity. 

1658 Sm T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 162 They strictly 
take good their profundeur or depth. 2661 Brount Glossegr. 
(ed. 2), Profundeur,..profundity, depth, deepness. 

Profuwndify, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. profund-us 
PROFOUND a.: see-FY.] évans. To make profound. 

1821 Blackw. Afag. 1X. 198 They are provoked hy droppings 
of inspiration from a stone, in_ which the incasure and the 
meaning are most happily profundified. 

Profundipalmar (profe:ndipzlmiaz), a. Anat. 
[E L. profeendus deep, PRoFouND + fa/ma palm of 
the hand+-ar!.] Deep-seated in the palm of the 
hand, as a tendon or other strnactare; belonging 
to such structure. So Profu:ndiplantar a. [L. 
planta sole of the foot], deep-seated in the sole of 
the foot, or belonging to a structure so situated. 

1888 Aus V. 105 ‘The paper coacludes with remarks .. on 
the Sea dageey tendons, 

+ Profu'nditude. 04s. [f. L. proftsid-us deep 
+-TUDE: ef. altitude, etc.] = next. 

1616 R. C. Simes’ Whistle, etc. (1871) 149 The body three 
dimensions doth include, .. length, breath profunditude, 
1645 Evetyn Diary 7 Feb., A lake..reported of that pro- 
funditude in the middie that it is botomelesse. 16g0 Ast 
MOLE Chyr. Collect. 49 A due measure of Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Profuaditude. oe 

Profundity (prdfenditi). Also 6 profoun- 
dyte, -itie, 7 -ity. [ME. profindile, a. OF. 
profundile, mod.F. profoudiid, ad. late L. pro- 
funditds depth, immensity, f. proficndus PROFOUND: 
see -1Ty.] The quality of being profound; that 
which is profound. 

1, Depth, in a physical sense. +a. ge. as one 
of the three dimensions of bodies: Measurement 
or extension downwards: = Drprri 1. 

1471 Rivtey Comp. Alch. un. xi. ia Ashm. Theat. Chent. 
Srit. (1652) 137 Altytude, Latytude, and Profundyte. 1571 
Dicces Pantom., Math, Disc. ii. Yiijb, A right eo 
Quadrangular direct Prisma, hauing for his longitude, lati- 
tude aad profunditie these three lines. 1625 N. Carrenrer 
Geog. Ded, 1. vii. (1635) 104 The depth or profundity is the 
distance betwixt the Bottome and the Superficies of the 
Water. 1696 J. Eowarvs Demonstr. Exist. & Prov. God 
i, 122 Its longitude was.. tenfold to its profundity. 

b. The quality of being (very) deep; deepness ; 
great or vast depth; extreme lowness (of a bow). 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Profunditie,..decparss. 
1615 G. Sanpys Trav. w. 233 The ditch..of an incredible 
profunditic. 1794 Suutivan View Na?. I. 33 How striking 
the profundity of the abysses! 1832 Lvet. Princ. Geol. 
VL. 181 That there is life at much greater profundities in 
warmer regions may be confidently inferred. 1878 Besant 
& Rice Celia’s Avo. xvii, With another bow of greater pro- 
fundity than would have become an Englishman. 

@. coucr. or quasi-concr. A very deep place ; the 
very deep or deepest part of something; a (vast) 
depth, an abyss. Also fz. 

1432-So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 59 The wyndes respireage 
and restenge im the profundite of hit. 1552 Hucoet, Pro- 
funditye, adissus. 1615 G. Sanvys Trav. 192 A great square 
profunditie, greene, and uneuen at the bottome, into which 
s barren spring doth drill, 1667 Mitton P. £. vu. 229 
Through the vast profuaditie obscure. 1851 Nicuot Archit. 
Heavy. 17 A capahility of sounding profundities. 

2. Depth of intellect, insight, knowledge, learn- 
ing, or thought; depth of meaning or content; 
abstruseness. 

¢1450 tr. De Imtitatione ut. \xiv. 149 Thou..art pe ende of 
all godes, be hyenes of lif, pe profundite of scriptures. 1508 
Fisuer 7 Penit. Ps. ct. Wks. (1876) 138 He isthe profoundyte 
of thyn Inenarrable oedomne. 1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's 
Menaphon (Arh.) 14 Which lies couched most closely vnder 
darke fables profounditie. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 134 
It causeth me to admire the profoundity of the scripture. 
1682 Bunvan Holy lar x. 278 To encourage you in the 
Pocmaity of your craft, 1788 R. Cumpertanp Observer 

a moa IV. 155 In one [Ben Jonson] we may respect 
the profundity of learning, in the other [Shakespeare] we 
must admire the sublimity of genius. 1873 Symonos Gr&. 
Poets vii. 198 The admiration which every student of 
are must feel for the profundity of his design. 

. fl. Depths of thought or meaning; ‘deep 
things’. ; 

1982 N. T, (Rhem.) 1 Cov. ii. 10 The Spirit searcheth al things, 
yea the profoundities of God. 16a: Burton Anat. fed. 1. 
li, 1. (1676) 163/2, 1 am..not able to dive into these pro- 
fundities..not able to understand, much less to discuss. 

3. Intensity, thoroughness, extremeness of degree. 
| 1576 Newton Leninie’s Complex. (1633) 92 In some persons 
it is not to he ineasured, so much by the number of houres, 
as hy the soundnesse and profundity of sleeping. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. S2.-Pterve's Sind. Nat. (1799) VW. 75 The pro- 
fundity of our own ignorance. 1832 L. Hunt Ser &. Esher 
(1850) 82 The profundity of his admiration. 

| Profundus (profundis). Anat. [L. (se. 
musculus muscle): see PROFOUND a.] Used as 
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distinguishing name for a deep-seated muscle, esp. | 
the flexor profundus perforans of the fingers, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Profundus, a Muscle, which 
bends the Fingers. 1727-4 Cuamners Cycé. s. v. A/uscdes, 
Names and offices of the several muscles..Suddiniis, Pro- 
fundus, bend the fingers. 1854-67 C. A. Harets Dict. Med. 
Terminol., Profundus, deep-seated ; also, the flexor pro- 
fundus perforans muscle. 

Profur, obs, form of Prorrer. 

Profuse (profits), a. [ad. L. profiis-as poured 
forth, spread out, lavish, immodcrate, profuse, 
prop. pa. pple. of pro-, préfundire to pour forth, 
f. prd, Pro-14fund-cre to pour. So BF. profs 
(16th c. in Littré).] 

1. Of persons or agents: Expending, bestowing, 
or producing abundantly; lavish, liberal to excess ; 
extravagant, wasteful, prodigal. Const. év, “ 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VU. 119 We was my3hty in 
batelle, liberalle in siffenge, and profuse in makynge festes, 
1575-85 [implied ia Prorusiness). 1616 BuLtonar £17. 
Lxpos., Prosuse, wasteful, lauish in spending. 1621 Burros 
eluat, Mel nu. i. iw. ti, Many agatine are ia that other 
extreame too profuse, suspitious ad jelous of their health, 
too apt to take Physick vpon euery small occasion. 1729 
Farankctn Z'ss, Wks. 1840 Hf. 259 Workingsnen..are thereby 


_ induced to be more profuse and extravagant in fine apparel. 


1788 Gispon Decl. & /. x1. (1869) LU. 477 Justinian was so 
profuse that he could not be liberal. 1845 BrowninG Lett. 
et I, 245 Mr, Forster came yesterday and was very 
profuse of graciosities. 1868 E, Eowaros Ralegh I. i 11 
He was..somewhat too open-handed and mae in his 
ordinary expenditure. fy. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. vit. 286 On 
Cee shadic Bank profuse of Flours. 7 

. Of actions, conditions, or things: Very abund- 
ant; exuberant, bountiful ; copious; excessive. 

a@1610 Heater Epictetus’ Man. (1636) 66 Let not thy 
Janghter bee profuse, nor be led by every light occasioa [cf 
quot, 1603 in Prorusep]. 1728 Youne Love Fame vt, This 
lady glorics in profuse expence. 1802 Wed. Fra VILL. 207 
Profuse sweating, great debility and Joss of appetite, had 
begun to take place. 1876 Batstowe The. 4 Pract. Med. — 
(1878) 473 When pulmonary hemorrhage... ts profuse..the ! 
symptoms and prospects are in the highest degree grave. 
3885 Bipve(R.V.) /’vou. xxvii6 The kisses of an enemy are 
profuse. ‘ 

+ Profuse (profizz), v. Obs. (f. L. profiis-, 
ppl. stem of profuud-ére : see prec. (At first perh. 
in pa. pple. Arofused from L. profiisus: sce next.)] 
trans. To pour forth; to expend, bestow, or pro- 
duce freely or lavishly; to lavish, squander, waste. 

¢1611 Cuarman f4ad xxiv. 295 Mercury, thy help hath 
been profus'd Ever with most grace in consorts of travellers 
distress'd. 1615 — Odyss. xx 156 Tender no excuse For 
least delay, nor too much time profuse In stay to draw this 
bow. «1614 Doxnxz Bra@araros (1644) 58 Maa snatch'd.. 
a new way of profusing his life to Martyrdome. rgzz 
Steere Spec. Xo 260 2x If I had laid out that which 
1 profused in Luxury and Wantonness, in Acts of Generasity 
or Charity. 1771 J. Foor Pexseroso u. 84 With these 
[waters] profused is drown'd the suff’ring earth. 

+ Profused,a. Obs. [f. L. profiis-us (see PRo- 
FUSE@.) +-ED1; or pa. pple. of Pkorusev.] =Pxo- 
Fusea@. Hence +Profusedly acv., profusely. 

1608 D. Tluvit] Ess. Pol, & Jor. 96b, Affects profused 
laughter [cf. L. profusa hilavitas Ne ala afeast. 1690 
Norris Pract, Disc. (1707) 1V. 234 To what purpose does 
Dr. Wh...lay himself out so profusedly to prove that the 
Creatures are good? 

Profusely (profizsli), adv. [f. Proruse a. + 
-LY%.] In a profuse manner; in profusion or 
abundance; without stint; wastefully, lavishly. 

16ax Burton Anat. Mel. To Rar. (1676) 14/1 At this 
speech Democritus profuscly laughed, (his friends..weepiag 
in the mean time, aad lamenting bis madness), 1697 DryDEN 
Vivre, Past. Pref. (1721) 1.93 A Meadow, where the Beauties 
of the Spring are profusely blended together. 1791 Mrs. 
Raocuree Row, Forest i, After driaking profusely of some 
mild liquids, 1885 A/anch, eth el July 4/7 The shipping 
in the harbour was profusely decked with flags. 

Profuseness(profiz*snés). [f-asprec. + -NESS. ] 
The quality or state of being profuse; lavishness; 


wastefulness; profusion. 

1575-85 App, SANovs Serie, (Parker Soc.) 400 There be two 
grand eaemies of hospitality. ‘The one Is covetousness, tha 
other profuseness. 1632 Massincer City Aladane it. ii, 
1, That knew profuseness of expense the pareat Of wretched 
Poverty, her fatal daughter. 17g0 Jouxson XKambler No. 27 
? 7, 1 was convinced that their liberality was only profuse- 
ness, that..they were equally gcencrous to vice and virtue. 
1850 Florist Mar. 8x Its distinctness and profuseness of 
htoom combine to make it a very desirable thing. 1857 
Buck.e Civiliz. 1, xi, 631 In no age have literary mea been 
rewarded with such profusenessas in therciga of Louis XIV.; 
and in no age have they been so mean spirited. . 

b. With a and g/. An act of profuse expenditure. 

1656 Ear Mona. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. i. 
xix. (1674) 20 One of those inconsiderate profusenesses used 
by shatlow-pated Princes. 

+ Profwser. 0és. rave. [f. PRorusev. +-ER}, 
So obs. F. profuseur (Cotgr.), late L. profisor.] 
One who or that which lavishes; a spendthrift. 

1616 Rick Cabinet 151 Vanitie in words..is a lavish pro- 
fuser of pretious time. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Fortune, 


Fortune’s a blind profuser of her own, Too much she gives 
to some, enough to none. 


Profusion (profidgan). [a.F. profusion (16the., 
Montaigne), ad. L. profitstén-ent, n. of action f. pro- 
Sundéere to pour forth] 

1. The action of pouring forth ; outpouring, effu- 
sion (of a liquid) ; spilling, shedding. Now rare. 
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1604 R. Cawprev Tatle Alph., Profusion, powring out 
wastfully. 1607 Torsent. Four. Beasts (1658) 146 Sonic 
alea in this extreaiity suffer most fearful dreams, profusion 
of seed, hoarsness of voyce. 1743 tr. /leister's Surg. 26 
The effects..are geacrally Profustons of Blood, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 443 [Cullen] has hence been 
obliged to transfer the whole of these [hemorrhages] to 
another part of his system..and to distinguish them hy the 
feeble name of profusions instead of by their owa proper 
denoarination. 

2. Lavish or wastcful expenditure or bestowal of 
money, substance, ete. ; squandering, waste. 

1545 Jove Exp, Dan. xi. 195, Because of his prodigalite 
& profusions of giftis, he might not spare other meni» 
goodis. | @ 1635 Nauxtos #ragun Reg. (Arb) 42 Which 
proved in the end a most fatall work, both in the profusion 
of bloud and treasure. 12752 Cursterr. Lett. (1774) TOL 
280 Le upon your guard against this idle profusion of thac. 
1828 D'Israrit Chas. /, U1, i, 2 Charles the First has never 
hecn accused of a wanton profusion of the public wealth. 

3. The fact, condition, or quality of being profuse ; 
lavishness, wastcfulness, extravagance. 

1692 Dryvorn $f. Lurentont's Ess. 204 "Vhose, that take 
away with violence, to disperse with profusion, are much 
more excusable. 1709 Sweet Adz. Aetig. Ded., The lustre 
of that most noble family..which the nameasurable pro- 
fuston of ancestors fur many generations had too much 
eclipsed. 1725 De Foe Vey, round World (1849) 96 They 
\cre entertained with the utnost profusion and magnifi- 
cence after the Spanish manner. 1838 Tuirewar Greece 
V. sili. 278 The profusion..with which he lavished his 
gold. 1876 J. Parker /aracé, 1. xiv. 224 Vou are amazed 
by the profusion which is characteristic of Nature; not 
nierely a star here and there, but millions beyond all con- 
ceivable number. 

4, Abundance ; lavish or copious supply. 

1705 Aapison /éaly 184 To have furnish’d out so maay 
glorious Palaces with such a Profusion of Pictures, Statues, 
and the like Ornaments. 1764 Gotpsm. Zraz. 46 Ve fields, 
where summer spreads profusion round. 1791 Mas, Rao- 
corre Rom, forest vi, Her auburn tresses fell in profusioa 
over her bosom. 1864 DD. G. Mitcuene. Met Days at 
Lidgcwood 8o Wheat was growing in profusion. 

Profu'sive (-siv),¢. [f L. profus-, ppl. stem 
of profundtre (see PROFUSE @.) +-IVE.} Charac- 
terized by or tending to profusion or lavisliness. 

1638 Banker tr. Badsac's Lett. (vol. ML) 86 Your Magni- 
ficence..in a severer Cominon-wealth than ours, would be 
called a profusive Wast. 1685 Evetyn Ars. Godolphin 222 
Chearfull and even profusive Charityes. 1797 .Ionthly 
Mag. VW. 218 Mer gifts ia vain profusive Pleaty fliags. 
1861 R. Quinn /feather Ltutie (1866) 34 Profusive smiling 
gleams. 

Tlence Profu'sively adv.; Profu‘siveness. 

1650 Fart Mono. tr. Senault's Afan become Guilty 230 
Rivers flow profusively, their spring heads are aot dried up. 
165 Futter Ch. ‘ist. v. v. § 64 His profusiveness..not 
oaly speading the great Treasure eg Him by His Father ; 
bat also vast wealth beside. 

Profycy(e, obs. form of PRopHeEcy. 

Profyr(e, obs. form of PRorrer. 

Prog (preg), 54.1. Also 7 progg(e, 8-9 progue. 
[Origin obscure; perh. a variant of Prac sé.1; cf. 
also Broa, and Prop sd. and v.] 

1, A piercing instrument or weapon; a spike; 
a skewer; a stiletto ; a prick or prickle. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 27 Slicing it into little gobbets, prick 
it on a prog of iron, and bang it in a fornace. 1634 W. 
Woop New Eng. Prosp. u. vil, The water having dank't 
his pistoles, and lost his Spanish progge ia the bottome, the 
Yadiaas swomme him out by the chinae to the shore. 1785 
R, Fornes Poems Buchan Dial, Ulysses 31 Sia the Fates 
hac orders gi'ea To briag the progues [= arrows] to Troy. 
a18253 Foray Voce. E. Anglia, Prog, a curved spike or 
prong, to drag what is seized by it... A prog would be of no 
use if it could not hold and draw as well as pierce. Both 
these words areotherwise pronounced rogue. 1825 BrockeTT 
N.C. Gloss., Prog, a prick.—Progly, a. prickly. 

2. An act of progging; a stab, thrust, sharp 
poke; a prod. Se. and dial Also fig. 

18aa Gat Steam-Boat viii. 155, 1..could thole her progs 
aad jokes with the greatest pleasance and composure. 1856 
Deil’s Hallowe'en 39(E.D.D.) He,.gieda progue, that wasna 
licht. 1891 Burcess Rasmie's Biddie 31 He'll mebbe 
need anidder proge, Frae my aald staff. 

Prog (preg), 56.4 Also 7 progge, 7-8 progeg, 
progue. [perh.f. Proc v.!, =that which is progged 
or got by progging.] ‘A cant word for provision, 
goods, or money laid up in store’ (Dyche, 1740). 

l. Food, victuals, provender; esp. col/og. pro- 
visions for a journey or excursion; séexg, food 
generally, ‘grub’. 

1668 Futter CA. Hist. vi.ii,290 The A hbot. every Saturday 
was to visit their beds, to sce if they had not shuffled in 
some softer matter, or purloyned some progge for them- 
selves. 1704 T. Brown Sat. French King Wks. 1730 1.60 
When first I came to town with houshold clog, Riags, watch, 
and so forth, fairly went for prog. @1745 Swirt Direct. 
Servants, Cook, Vou can junket together at night on your 
own progue, when the rest of the house are abed. 1774 
Wes Weeany in Life & Corr, Ser. tt, (1862) I. 402, [hada 
letter last night from iho father, who has sent me some 
good Xtmas prog according tocustom, 1813 Lany BurcHrasit 
Lett, (1893) 13 We are obliged to_carry with us all the 
‘prog’ we waat on the road, 1847 CARLYLE Germ. Ron. I. 
80 Unless the Turk..do freely give thee prog and lodging. 
1870 Sinmons Oakdale Grange 49 What a capital idea for 
prog (the refiaed expression by which scholars convey to each 
other the refined delicacies which tickle their palates), 

b. fig. Food for the mind. — 

1783 Mae. D’Arntay Lett. 12 Apr., If my letters will give 
you any amusement, I will write oftener..and supply you 


with all the prog I. get myself 1815 rey Scribble 
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omania 166 George Brewer our crew now with confidence 
hails, And for prog straight produces his Siantese Tades. 

2. dial. A hoard (of money). Cf. Proc v.t 4. 

1854 Miss Bakex Northamst, Gloss. 5. ¥., He's got a fine 
prog of money somewhere. 

3. = Proacer!, 

1828-32 Weasstrr, Prog, one that seeks his victuals by 
wandering and begging. me 

4. Comb, Prog-basket, a provisioa-basket, on a 
journey or ‘outing’. 

1855 Tlatisurton wVad. & Hum, Nat. 1.245 Taking ont 
a pair of pistols and lots of ammunition from the bottom of 
his prog-basket. 1865 \. Brit. Rev. Sept. 229 During the 
repast a lean hungry tribe of dogs were working outside at 
his ‘ prog-basket '. “They opened it; stole a goose. 

Prog, 36.3 Undergraduates slang. Also prog- 
gins. [Perversion of Proctor, on the pattern of 
Juggins and the like.] A proctor at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Ience Prog wv. = PRocrorize v. 

1898 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 39 (Cambridge) Mis conversation 
is..about..the Dean or the ‘ Proggins’, 1900 G. Swirr 
Someriey 137 When you lifted your arm to take your cap 
off to the proctor, you pulled the reins and lugged the 
horse's head round into the prog’s month. 1901 Daily 
Chron, a4 Aug. 7/2 The chief offences for which the fines 
are imposed—or, to adopt "Varsity parlance, for which 
undergraduates are ‘ progged * [at Cambridge]—seem to be 
those of smoking when wearing cap and gown, and appearing 
ia public on Sunday evenings improperly dressed, 

Prog (preg), v1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 progg, 
7 proague, progue. [Origin and scnse-history 
obscure; it is not certain whether all the senses 
belong to one word.] 

tl. trans. (?) Obs. rare. 

1566 Drant Horace 1. i. Aj, Who gapes, who gawes, who 
pores, who pries, who proggs his mate but he? 

2. intr. To poke about for anything that may be 
picked up or laid hold of; to search aboat or hunt 
about, esf. for food; lo forage, (?) to purvey; also, 
to solicit, to beg, to go about begging. 

(1618: cf, ProGMans; 1622: see Proaaine ffi.a.) 1624 
Quartes Jvd xiv. 60 Man digs,.. He neuer rests,.. He mines, 
and progs, though in the fang» of death. 1635 — AabZ.11. ii, 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, We progres», and we 
pros from poleto pole, 1641 Mitton Aeforne ut. Whs. 1851 

Il. 6g Excommunication servs for nothing with them, but 
to prog, and pandar for fees. 16s0 WELDON Crt. Fas. 1 55 
This Lake had linked himselfe in with the Scottish Nation, 
progging for Suits, and helping them to fill their Purses. 
@1670 Ilacker Ap, Wiliams 1. (1692) 56, 1 never saw 
any of vur Ministry more abstracted ‘from their studies, 
continually progging at the Parliament door. 1692 R. 
L'EstranGe /addes 52 She went out progeing for pro- 
visions again as before. 1703 A. B. Lai Snccession to 
Benefices Fust. 37 With an unpious Craft like his Ufudas's] 
you may prog fur your own Bag. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. 
Anglia, Prog, to pry or poke into holes and corners... 
Those who go progging abont..are likely enough to steal 
whatever they can lay their hands wpon. 1838 Mary 
Hownt Birds § Fl, Mouse-sparrow iii, Coarse is his 
nature, made to prog about. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Procaging, 
. foraging, as an animal searches for food. 

+3. érans. To search or hunt out; to poke out. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 131 ‘he subtile engineer 
..at length from old records progs and bolts out an ancient 
Precedent of raising a Tax upon the hole Kingdome, for 
setting forth a Navy in case of danger. 1656 Hevutx 
Extraneus Vapulans 309 An old Skulking Statute, which 
-.was printed and exposed to open view, and therefore 
needed no such progging and holting out, as is elsewhere 
spoken of. 

t4. (?) trans. See quot. (Cf. Prog sd.2 2.) Obs. 

1719 Sewer Dutch Dict, Peticn, geld potten, to Hord up 
money, to prog. 

Prog, v.2 dial, Also 9 progue. [f. Proc 53,1 
Cf. Prop v., and Bros ~., ia similar sense.]’ 

1. ¢rans. To prick, stab, pierce ; to prod. 

1811 A. Scott Poems 114(Jam.), | ga‘e my Pegasus the spur 
-.An’ sair his flank I've proggit. 1821 Cuare 17/2 Alinstr. 
11. 8a While children. .prog the hous'd bee from the cotter's 
wall. 18a3 Extza Locan S4 Yokustoun WW. 168 (Jam.), 1 
was progging up the old witch alittle, to..make her confess, 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Prog, I’rogele, to prick, to 
Ree 183a-53 R. Inaiis in Wisistle-binkie (Scotch Songs) 

er. 1.215 Again, at the battle o' red Waterloo, How they 
et the French thro’ and thro’. 1890 J. 


ricket and pr 
otandums xv. 103 We progued them wi' 
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his fork. 
2. intr, To poke, to vest to prod, 
1896 Dial, Notes (U. S.) I. 333 (E.D.D.) Prog, to search 
for anything imbedded in the mud, as clams, terrapins, or 
cedar logs, hy means of a sounding rod. [But this may 
betong to Proc ~,!] 


Prog, v.3, to proctorize: see Proc 56.3 

ProgametangeioProganosaur: see Pro-21, 

Progamic (proge-mik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. mpd, 
Pro- 2+ ydpos marriage + -1¢.} That precedes 
the specializatioa of the gametes (sexual or pairing 
cells). So Progamous (pry‘gimas) c., applied to 
an ovum which has not been impregnated by a 
spermatozoon. 

1891 Hartoc in Mature 17 Sept. 484/2 Progamic paragamy: 
the fusing nuclei are the eal gametonuclei of the pro- 
gamous cell (ovum which has formed x polar body). 

yop. a, pin 


Progenerate (prodze‘nérct 
sease 1, ad. L. prdgenerat-us, pa. pple. of pragener- 
dre to beget, engeader: see Pro-1! and GENERATE 
pfl.a, In sense 2, nonce-formation after degenerate.] 
+1. Propagated, begotten. (Const. as pa. pple. 
= PROGENERATED.) O6s. rarew', 


| 
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1610 Iratey Sé, Aug. Citie of God 300 Meanes for one 
thing to bee progenerate of another. 

2. More advanced in development or type; op- 
posed lo dezenerate, 

3903 Myers Human Personality 1. 56 Our ‘degenerates’ 
may sometimes be in truth srogenerafe, and their perturba- 
tion may mark an evolution. 

Proge‘nerate, v. 704s. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prégenerare: see prec.] trans, To beget, pro- 
pagate, procreale. Ileace Proge’nerated Z7/. a. 

1611 Cotar., Progenter, to progenerate.. young ones, 1770 
in Archgologia (1773) 11. 250 ‘Whey were all progenerated 
colonies from a Scythian or Yartar race. 31824 Lanpox 
liag, Conv., Pericles §& Soph. Wks. 1846 1. 145/2 He who 
is yet 10 progenerate a more numerous and far better race. 

+ Progenera‘tion. Os. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
generation-em, n. of action f. progenerdre: see 
above.] Procreation, propagation, begetting. 

1548 Uoart Zrasm, Par. Luke xx. 161 hb, Mankynde can- 
not by any other pussible meanes bee continned in pro- 
yeneracion of issue. 2731 Battey vol. 11, Progeneration, a 
breeding or bringing forth. 

+ Progenerative, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. 
/rogenerat- (see PROGENERATE) + -1VE.] Having 
the quality of progencrating ; tending to produce. 

1694 Saumon Bate's Dispens. Soe 2895/1 It carries off the 
progenerative Cause of the Scurvy, Dropsy, Stone and Gout. 

t Proge’nial, 2. Obs. rave—}, [t. L. progeni-cs 
Procexy +-at.] Of or pertaining to progeny. 

1657-83 Evetyn f/ist. Xelig. (1850) 1. 259 Whether imme- 
diately produced, without any progenial traduction or radia- 
tion,..is..the dispute. i . 

|| Progenies (prodze'nijiz). Obs. rare. (L. pro- 
genids PROGENY.] = PROGENY ; race, generation. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Roots ti. § 16 A new Progenies ot 
Roots, from the old Head or Body, in the room of those that 
dic yearly. 2 

Proge‘nital, a. rare. [f. as next + -aL, Cf. 
med.L. prdgenttalis (1493 in Du Cange).] = next. 

1836 Lytton <l¢hexs 1, vill, Homer is cited in proof of the 
progenital bumidity. 

Progenitive (prodgenitiv),@. [f.L. prdgentt-, 
ppl. stem of progignére : see next and -1vE. So late 
L. prégentiiv-us (Boeth.).] Having the quality 
of producing offspring or progeay; possessed of 
reproductive power or properties. 

1838 /raser’s Mag. XVII. 679 I'm vastly popular with 
almost all the infant duplicates of my progenitive friends. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nad. iv. (1852) 66 The Gauchos call the 
former (crystals of G een] the ' Padre del sel’, and the 
latter (crystals of sulphate of sodu] the ‘ Madre"; they stare 
that these progenitive salts always occur on the horders of the 
salinas when the water begins tocvaporate. 188a ‘I. Moztry 
Remix. 1, 433 Phe mighty, pregnant, progenitive atom. 
1895 F. C. Coxyseark in Academy cps 547/1 That 
a barren woman should bring forth a child was no ordinary 
progenitive act, but a result of the divine power, . 

Hence Proge‘nitiveness, reproductive quality. 

1868 E. D. Core Orig. Fittest (1887) 111 Metaphysicat 
peculiarity or progenitiveness as isolating species. 

Progenitor (prodzenitaz). Also 4-6 -our. 
[ME. progenitour, a. obs. F. progentteur (14th ¢. 
in Godef.), ad. L. progenitor-em ancestor, agent-n. 
{. progign-dre to beget, f. £70, Pro-1 1a + gign-dre 
lo beget.] 

1. A person from whom another persoa, a family, 
or a race, is descended; an ancestor, a forefather. 

(1347 Xodls of Parit. 11. 180/1 En salvation de lui & des 


| almes de ses progenitonrs.) 1382 Wycur 2 71m. i. 3, 1 do 


thankyngis tu my God, to whom I serue fro my progenitours, 
1490 Caxton Zi:ncydos Prol. 4 The most renommed of alte his 
noble progenytours. 1542-§ Brinktow Lament. (1874) 107 
Let them consider howe tyrannously the bisshop (een ee 
dome hath vsed their progenitours, Kynges of Englonde. 
1610 Hottann Camden s Brit. To Rdz., The English-Saxon 
tongue which our Progenitors the English make. aes 
Lp. Lonsvace in Johnson's Debates 23 Feb. (1787) 1. coe 
Another principle of government which the wisdom of our 
rogenitors established, was Lo suppress vice with the utmost 
Teen 1835 TaiRtwac Greece I. vii. 251 Their fabulous 
progenitor, Thessalus, was called hy some a sonof Hercules. 
1875 Jowetr Plado (ed. 2) V. 70 He supposes that in the 
course of ages every man has had numberless progenitors. 
b. iol. An ancestor or ancestral species of 


animals or plants. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 108 We may believe 
that the progenitor of the eres genus had habits like 
those of cle ustard, 1894 H. Drummono Asceni of Man 
240 The progenitors of Birds and the progenitors of Man at 
a very remote period were probahly one. . 

2. fig. & A spiritual, political, or iatellectaal 


‘ancestor’ or predecessor. 

1877 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1663) 103 We take them 
for our progenitors, who going before, have tanght us the 
way to follow after. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's Alor. 
(776) 310 All these worthy men are our progenitors, if we 
will but.. become their disciptes. ae 

b. The original of which anything is a copy. 

1875 Scrivener Leet, Texi NV. Test. 5 Two several manu- 
scripts which sprang from the same progenitor. 1883 
garey Weekly Herald 5 May 3/2 What are precedents, 
and how do they originate without progenitors? 

Progenitorial (projdgenitoeriil), a. [f. L. 
type *progenitéri-us (f£. prégenitor-ent: see prec.) 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to progenitors; of the 
nature of a progenitor; ancestral. 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 289 It presents us neither with 
progenitorial guilt, to be visives upon the heroes, nor with 
predicted calamities to be inflicted. 1859 G. Mexgoitn 2. 


hir progeme. 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 250 


PROGENY. 


Feverel xviii, Families against whom neither. lawyer nor.. 
physiciun could recollect a progenitorial blot, either on the 
male or female side, were not numerous. 1880 WARREN 
Book-plates xviii. 196 In the Werdenstein plate there are 
no less than sixteen of these ‘ progenitorial’ shields. 

Proge‘nitorship. [f. PaocEsitor + -sutr.] 
The position or fact of being a progenitor. 

1828 Blackw. Mag, XXII. 171 Their dead would disown 
them as scornfully as Cicero would the intellectual pro- 
genitorship of a Cicerone, 1839 Pye Smitn Serifz. 5 cool 
g2 All land animals were created in pairs or other suitable 
modes of progesitorship, on one spot upon the earth’s 
surface. 1870 T'ynoatt in Life & Lett. Hurley (1900) 1. xxive 
330 Anything that touches progenitorship interests them. 

Progenitress (pro,dzevnitrés). [f. PRoGENtror 
+-Ess1.] A female progenitor, aa anecstress, 
Also jig. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. § 34 Her selfe a Queene, 
and a Progenitresse of those glorious Kings and Queenes 
which followed. 1635 Hevwooo £/ferarch. v1. 343 Ene our 
first progenitresse. 1883 Ceadury Mag. XXV1. 291 She was 
a worthy progenitress of a long line of most cliarmin: 
women novelists, 1888 Saz. Nev. 20 Oct. 463/1 ‘These oll 
cookery-books seem to bring us much nearer to vur dead 
aud gone progenitresses, 

|| Progenitrix (prodze‘nitriks). [a. late L. 
progentirix an ancestress.) = prec. + Also with 
French eading, || Progenitri-ce. Ods. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 111 lis grandmother) 
set for any progenitrix, as is often used. 16s0 Br, Hau 
Cases Consc., Add. i. (1654) 387 The gracious progenitrice 
of the Saviour of the world. “1798 Hudl Advertiser 13 Oct. 
4/4 There is now living at Allonby..a widow..who is the 
progenitrix of fifty cight persons. 1864 Aca/m 9 Mar. 5 In 
this young woman, lean, yellow, shrewd and hard, we have 
the type and progenitrix of the strong-minded Yankee 
female face, with its keen angularity. : 

Progeniture (prodgernititu). [f L. prdgenit-, 
ppl. stem of pragign-ere to beget + -URE: cf. gerz- 
ture, So F. progéniture (1835 in Dict. Acaa.).] 

1. Begetting of offspring; generation. 

1801 Het. M. Wittiams S&. Fr, Ref. 1. ve. 38 His im- 
mense domain which descended in long succession of 
progeniture from his remote ancestry. 1831 T. Hore Zss. 
Origin Maun IU. 21 All organic and hving individuals after 
a time acquire the power of propagating their species hy 
a new progeniture. 1855 W. H. Mite Apddic, Panth. Princ, 
(1861) at7 All ancient testimonies respecting the Cerinthians 
ascribe to them also this notion of the purely celestial 
progeniture of the Christ. 

2. Offspring, progeny. 

1893 Pall Mali Mag. 1.38 A state of highly-strung nerves 
in our progenitore that may some day tand them incontinuons 
invalidism. 1894 Mang. Satissury Addr. Brit, Assoc. 
Ouford 8 Aug., It is effected by their action in crossing, 
hy their skill in bringing the right mates together to pro- 
duce the progeniture they want, 

Proge-nity. nornce-wd. 

+1. Humorous blunder for ProcExy (sense 4). 

1600 Ilevwooo isé Pi. Edw. IV, ut. Wks. 1. 45 Harrys 
ol the old house of Lancaster; and that progenity do 1 lone. 

2. [after humanity: cf. Caninity 2]. Considera- 


tion for offspring or descendants. 

1902 L. StePuen in 1924 Cent, May 797 Progenity, or as 
Mr. Kidd calls it, ‘projected efficiency ', makes us suffer for 
the good of our descendaats, 

Progeny (prydgini). Also 4 -i, 4-5 -ye, 4-7 
-ie, 6 proginie, [ME. a. obs, F. progenie (13th e. 
in Godef.), ad. L. progenié-s desceat, family, off- 
spring, {. progign-ére to beget.) 

. The offspring (of a father or mother, or of 
both); issue, children collectively ; more widely, 
descendants. (Rarely with indef. art.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AF, 1361 Til him ond til his progeni a 
sal he sceu his merci. @ 1325 in Horstm. Adengi. Leg. 
(1878) 145 Po Eue wist sche schuld dye, Sche cleped furb 

€ moste 
nedes dye. .and al his progenye in this world. 1515 Barclay 
Lgloges (1570) Cvjb/1 1a it remayneth the worthy gouernour, 
A stocke and fountayne of ooble progeny. _¢15§86 C’rTess 
Pemsroke /s. cv. ii, His servantes you, O Al rahams progeny. 
1604 Bk. Com, Prayer, Pr. for R. Family, All the King and 
Queeaes Royall progenie, a 1618 Ratzich Afahomet (1637) 
26 The Moresare the progeny of such Arabians as after their 
Conquests seated themself in that part of Affrica. 1947 
De For Syst. Magic vi. (1840) 13 Some think..that Noah’s 
sons.. were saved in the ark..merely for being the posterity: 
or progeny of a righteous father, 1860 Hawtnorne Alard, 
Faus xxvi, From this union sprang a vigorous progeny. 

b. Of lower animals, and plants. 

1697 Drypen Vire. Georg. m1. 250 When she has calv’d, 
then set the Dam aside; And for the tender Progeny pro- 
vide. 1843 J. A. Sautn Product, Farting (ed. 2) 33 A tree 
puts forth annually a new progeny of buds, and becomes 
clothed with a beautiful foliage of Iungs..for the respiration 
of the rising brood. 1846 J. Baxtex Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 169 In patheang: seeds, choice should be made 
from the finest trees, as they are more likely to produce 
a healthy and vigorous progeny than those which are stinted 
in their growth, — i 

ce. fig. Spiritual or intellectnal desceadants, suc- 


cessors, followers, diselples. 

wast Carcrave Life St. Gildert (E.E.T.S.) 78 All pe 

riouris and souereynes of be ordre wer seat aftir to be at 
be hyryng of her maystir, Whan pei wer gadered to-gidir 
and anoumbered pe summe of his progenic cam on-to too 
pousand and too hundred. /d/d, 88 His desire was bat his 

rogenie schuld lyne in honest pouerte. 1616 CuampNney 
Y, . Bps. 221 So are likewise the Lutherans, and all their 
progeny. 1768 Jonson Shats. Pref, Wks. 1X. 242 His 
characters, .are the genuine progeny of common hunianity. 
1855 Brewster Vewtor 1. xiii. 347 The intellectual progeny 
whvum he [Newton] educated aud reared, 


PROGERMINATION. 


d. Morc vaguely, expressing relation or character: 


cf, CHILD sd. 13. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 90 b, Certaynly they be 
y? frousiin de of Sathan & progeay of pryde. 1667 MILTON 
P. L.v. 600 Hear all ye Angels, Progenie of Light, Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers. 

2. fig. That which originates from or is produced 
by something (material or immaterial) ; isstic, pro- 
duct, outcome, result. 

1390 Gower Conf 1]. 290 Of Avarices progenie What vice 
suieth after this. 173: Jounson Kamdler No. 96? 8 False- 
hood was the progeny of Folly. 1837 Wuewett //ist. 
fuduct. Sc. (1857) L. 253 Art is the parent, not the progeny 
of Science. 1853 Kang Grinnell Exp, xiviit (1856) 446 In 
front of it we found a progeny of bergs, crowded together so 
close that we could not count them, 1872 R, Exits Caéudlus 
Ixiv. go Like earth's myriad hues, spring's progeny, rais‘d 
tothe breezes, 1872 Tyspate Fragm, Se. (1879) Lii. 55 Are 
not these more rapid vibrations the progeny of the slower? 

+3. =GENERATION 5. Obs. vare. (Chiefly a 
literalism of translation, repr. L. prdgentés.) 

a1325 Prose Psalter xiviiii). 20 Pe wicked shal entren 
unto be progente [we/, ober, kynde; Vulg. fu progenies), 
of his faders, aad he shal se no list wyb-onten ende. 1382 
Wryeir Laed, xxxiv. 7 Into the thridde and the ferthe 
progenye. Y?axrgoo Chester Pt. vi. go His name alwaie 
halowed be. .from progeny to progenyc. 

+4. A race, stock, or line descended from a com- 
mon ancestor ; a family, clan, tribe, or kindred. 

1382 Wycur £cclus. viii. 5 Lest he speke euele of thi 
progenye [Vulg. de progente tua, 1388 of thi kynrede}. 1390 
Gower Conf. IL]. 22 Which al the hole progenie Of Insti 
folk hath undertake To feede. 1432-50 tr. #/igden (Rolls) 
1. 127 The progenye of theynie descendede from Agar, ser- 
vaunte aad moder of Ismael. 1565 StarLeton tr. Sede's 
Hist. Ch. Eng. 23 The Marshes and all the progeny of the 
Northumbers, that is, of that people which inhabiteth the 
vorth side of the fiud Humber. 1609 Skene Ney. Maj. 1 
zo Except remission be given with consent of the progenie 
and friends of him quba is vnjustlic slanc. 1641 Karu 
Mono. tr. Bioud?’s Civit Warres . 58 Liuelline, the last 
Prince of the British Progeny, being slaine. 1697 DrvpEn 
dtineid vu 1074 Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to sce 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

+5. Lineage, parentage ; descent, genealogy. Ods. 

1382 Wycurr Gez, xiii. 7 ‘The man askide vs biordre oure 
preeeaves if the fader lyued, if we hadden a brother. 1494 

"ABYAN Cron. V. cxii. 85 Andouera, a woman of great birth, 
how be te myn auctor,.declarith not hir progeny. 1548 
Cranmer Cafech, 97 Let every man be content with te 
proginie, office, callyng, state and degree. 1591 Suars. 
1 Hen. Vi, im. iii. 62 All French and France exclaimes on 
thee, Doubting thy Lirth and lawfull Progenie. 1649 
Roseats Clavis Bibl, 595 This ‘Uzephaniah, For his Progeny, 
is described to be the son of Chushi, the son of Gedaliah. 
1775 R, Cuanoter Trav, Asia JM. (1825) 1. 299 The care of 
about forty families, of the same progeny as he Turks. 

Progermina‘tion, rare—'. [Noun of action 
f. L. prégermin-dre to shoot forth+-aTION: sce 
Pro-! 1a and Gesmination.] Springing forth; 
birth, propagation. 

1648 Herrick Hlespen, to Sir $. Berkley, Sold (As other 
tuwnes and cities were) for gold, By those ignoble births, 
which shame the stem That gave progermination unto then. 

Progger!, Now dial. [f. Proc v.l+-zR1.] 
One who progs, begs, or solicits ; a beggar. 

1685 R. Lucas Hafpiness (1692) 1. 280 How far shou'd 1 
prefer the..unconcernment of a poet.. before the former 
sort of servile philosophick proggers 1 1876 Whitby Glossy 
Prooagers, beggars. 

Progger*. dal. [f. Proc v.2+-ER1.] One 
who or that which progs or prods: a. One who 
prods for clams, ete. (U.5.); b. A butcher's 
stabbing instrument. 

1818 Miprorp Colt. Songs 46(E.D.D.) The progger an’ 
steel, 1887 Misheries of U. S. Sect. v. Il. 604 R miserable 
set who help the oystermen in winter and ‘go clamming* 
in summer. They are Jocally known as ‘proggers’. 

Progging (pre‘gin), voi. sd. te PRoG v1 + 
-Inc 1] Soliciting, begging ; foraging. 

1648 Muton 7eaure Kings 242 Being called to assemble 
about reforming the Church, they fell to progging and 
soliciting the parliament. .for a new settling of ele tithes 
and oblations. 16g0 Neeouam Case Coztuiw. 54 A People 
. poor in Body, Pay, and other Accommodations, save what 
they have purchased by Fe uing here in Kagland. 1715 
J. Cuarvetow £4. Way Nich (1717) 87 All their plodding 
and: progging is for themselves. 1785 Hutron Bran New 
Wark ae Careful for nought but progging for belly-timber. 

atlrib, 1663 J. Stituincrn. Shecinah Ded., The proggin: 
attempts of an ambitious eetie 169x Wooo Ath, 
Oxon, I. 389 [He] practiced for divers years Progging tricks 
in employing necessitous persons..to get contributions. 


Progging (pre‘gin), fp/. a. [f. as_ prec. 
+ -ING4.] ‘hat progs, solicits, begs, or forages. 

(The sense of quot. 1642 is not clear.) 

_ X6za Frercuer & Mass. Span. Curaie mt. iii, That man 
in the Gowne in my opinion Looks like a proaguiog knave. 
1642 H, Moar Song of Soul u. i. ut. xvi, But when to 
plantall life quick sense is ti'd, And progging phansie, then 
upon her guard She ginstostand, 1650 A eteon Crt. Fas. f, 
u. 185 Suppressing Promoters, and progging fellows. 

Proggins: sce Proc 56,3 

Progiottic (projglg'tik), a. [irreg. f. PRoGLorris 
+-1¢c.) Of or pertaining to a proglottis. 

1890 in Cent. Dici. 

Proglottid (praglgtid). Zool, [f. Gr. *xpo- 
yhornid-, stem of *npoyAwrris : see next.] = Pro- 
GLOTTIS. So Proglotti‘deana. =PROGLOTTIC (Cert. 
Diet. 1890). 

1878 Beut Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 129 In this way the 
Tania-chain is formed, the last metaneres of which (the 


1437 


so-called proglottids) break off at a certain stage of develop- ' 
ment, and form imore or less independent individuals. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lexy, Proglottid, the same as Proglottis. — 
|| Proglottis (proglg'tis). Pl. -ides (-idiz). 
[mod.L. (Felix Dujardin, 1843 dx. Sct. Nat, 
ser. 2, XX. Zoologie 342), a. Gr. mpoyAwaats, 
*rpoyAurrts, -i6- point of the longue, £. mpd, Pro-2 + 
poy ae oaaly Bue, t. pa, 
yAwoca, yAwrra tongue, yAwrris glottis, mouth- 
piece of a pipe. So named from its shape.) A 


sexually mature segment or joint of a tapeworm, 

Applied by Dujardin to a detached living joint; by V’. J. 
Van Beneden, 1850, and by subsequent writers, to the joint 
whether attached or detached. 

1855 ‘I’. R. Jones Anion. Ningd. (ed. 2) 136 When the 
gemma has grown into an adult worm (/’raglotiés of Van 
Beneden), the indentation, separating each from the one 
preceding it, increases in depth unti]..the segments are 
successively thrown off as so many distinct animals. 1870 
Nicuotson Jaa. Zool. 143 After their discharge from the 
body, the proglottides decompuse, and the ova are liber- 
ated, 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med, 11. 1007 A tapeworm may 
therefore be regarded as a colony, and each individual pros 
glottis as an animal complete in itself. 

+ Progman, 06s. [f. Prog. (or ? Prog 54.2) 
+Man 56.1] A man appointed to forage for 
victuals, ele. ; a forager, purveyor. 

1618 in JV etion's Lett, (Roxb.) 79 ‘The same daye five prog 
men, common soldiers who were sent wth money in their 
purses ta huye victualls, were cruelly murdered. 

+ Pro‘gnate, «. and sé. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. 
prégnat-us born or sprung from, as sb. a child, 
descendant, f. pra, Pro-1, forth + (g\ nates, pa. pple. 
of (g\vasei to be born: cf. cognate.) 

A. adj, Innate, congenital. (fedantic.) 

c1600 J. Leacn in Lett, Lit, Men (Camden) 75 Not 
inyne owne nature.., but your nature, generdsitie proguate, 
and come from your atavite progenitours. 

B. sé, Child, offspring ; in quot. fig. 

1667 Watennovuse Fire Loud. 62 If he speaks no fiat, 
folly is the best prognate of our contrivances, 

Prognathic (pregna"pik),@. [fas Prouxaru- 
OUS +-IC.] == PROGNATHOUS a. 

1850 R. G. Latnam Var. Jat Introd. 6 When the inser- 
tion of the teeth is perpendicular, or nearly perpendicular 
to the base of the nose, the skull is orthognathic; when 
praiecting forwards, prognathic. 1862 Busk in /'rans. 
Ethanol. Soc. 1. 343 Ibis to him [Professor Retzius) that we 
owe the terms brachycephalic and dolichocephalic, with 
their respective modifications of orthognathic and progna- 
thic. 1905 Brit, Aled. Frat 26 Aug. 455 The head small 
and distinctly dolichocephalic, the jaws prognathic. 


Prognathism (prygnapiz’m),  [f. as next + 
-18M (ch. synchronois, -chronism). So I’. prognath- 
isme.J ‘The condition of being prognathous; 


prognatbic state or condition. 

1864 in Weester. 1866 Laixc Preh. Rent Caithn. 63 
The degree of proguathism, as shown by the projection of 
the upper jaw and teeth..is equal to that of the lowest 
specimens of the Negro and Australian races. 1880 Miss 
Biro Fapan 11. 75 (In the Ainos) there is no tendency to- 
wards prognathism. 1896 [see OrTHOGNATHISM). 

Prognathous (pre‘gnipas), a. [f. Pro-2 + 
Gr, yad-os jawt-ous. In mod.I. prognathe.] 
llaving projecting jaws; having a low facial 
angle: said of a skull or person ; also of the Jaws: 
prominent, protruding. Opposed to ofisthagnath- 
ous and orthognathous, 

1836 Paicuaan PAys. llist. Alan. (ed. 3) I. u,v. § 1. 282, 
I shall give the following terms to these two varieties in the 
feats of the cranium, viz. to the narrow elongated form, that 
of Prognathous from the prominence of the jaw. 185: D. 
Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) L. ix. 232 Pyramidal and progna- 
thous skulls. 1863 [see Oxtuocnatnous}]. 1867 Baker Ale 
Tribut. iv. (1872) 56 ‘Vhey are exceedingly black, resembling 
..the negro, but without the flat nose or prognathous jaw. 

Prognathy (pry‘gnapi). [fas ProgNatn-ous 
+-¥: ch anomal-ous, anonal-y, infam-ous, in- 
Jam-y.| = PROGNATHISM. 

x890 H. M. Stantey Darkest Africa 1, xiv. 352 With slight 

rognathy of jaws. 1894 Cosmopolitan XVII. 43 Their 
eatures are mostly regular without that..marked progaathy 
of the true negro. b 

Progne (prgnz). Also 5 proigne. [L. 
Progné, variant of Procnz, Gr. Mpéavn, name of the 
sister of Philomela, according to Greek mythology 
transformed into a swallow. So F. progneé.] | 

1. A poetic name for the swallow. (Cf. note on 


PHILOMEL.) 
But the poets appear to have thought it some song-bird. 
1374 Cuaucen Troylus u. 15 (64) The swalwe proigne 

with a sorwful lay, Whan morwe com gan make_here 

weymentynge. [1390 Gowen Conf. LI. 328 And of hir Soster 

Progne 1 finde, Hou sche was torned.. Into a Swalwe swift 

of winge.] 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's [usd, w. (1586) 178 

And Progne, on whose brest as yet is seene The blooddy 

marke of hands that Itys slewe, @ 1584 MonTcomerie 

Cherrie & Stae iia ane bank..The merle and maueis 

micht be sene, The Progne and the Phelomene. a 1784 

Jounson Ode to Auiunin v, Soft pleasing woes my heart 

invade, As Progne pours the melting Jay. 1803 H. K. 

Wurte Clifton Grove 230 Lorn Progne's note from distant 

copse behind. R : 

. Ornith, An American genus of Hivundinide 
or Swallows, including the common Purple Martin 
of the United States (7. purpurea or sudis). 

Prognose (pregnd«’z), v. _[f. next, or its F. 
form prognose: cf. Dia@nose.] érans. To make 

a prognosis of, 


PROGNOSTIC. 


1900 Laaceé 27 Jan. 2253/2, 1 venture to think that appendi- 
citts cannot be correctly prognosed until it is possible to 
infer from the clinical symptoins the pathological changes 
proceeding within the appendix, 

|| Prognosis (pregnowsis). Pl. -oses (-du's/z). 
[l. frogudsis, a, Gr. mpéyvoos a recognizing 
beforehand, foreknowledge, in medicine a prog- 
nosis, {. mpoyryveorev to know beforehand: see 
Pro- 2 and Gyrosis. In F. proguose.] 

1. led. A forecast of the probable course and 
termination of a case of disease; also, the aclion or 
art of making such a forecast. 

1655 CuLrerrer Niverius 1.1.3 As to the Prognosis, or 
Prognostical part concerning this Distemper : It is hard to 
cure. 1742 Monro slat. (ed. 3) 174 ‘There will be litle 
Difficulty in forming a just Prognosis of our Paticnt’s 
Disease. 1805 Jed. Feud. XIV. 397, 1 had arrived to that 
certainty of prognosis, that [ could have insured the life 
of an individual by the treatment I recommended, and his 
death by any other. 1882 [uxtery in Wadwre vt Aug. 343/1 
Pathology..was merely natural history; it registered the 
phenomena of disease, classified them, and ventured upon 
a prognosis, wherever the observation of constant co-exist. 
encen and sequences, suggested a rational es pectation of the 
like recurretice under siinilar circunistances. 

b. A symptom: = Procyostic 56.1 3, Obs. 

_ 1706 Puitiirs (Kersey), Prognosis..in the Art of Physick, 
it is the same as Prognostick Sign. 

2. ge. Vrognostication, anticipation, 

1706 Pintitrs (Kersey), Prognosis, aknowing before, Fore- 
boding, Fore-knowledge. 1872 B. Harti Heiress of Red 
Dag (1879) 54 Wis one of the evidences of original characters 
thatit is apt to bafile all prognosis from a mere observer's 
standpuint. 1894 Adin. Rev. July 33 It is..tov soon to 
attempt a prognosis of English culture. 

+ Prognosta‘tic, a Ofs. rare). In 5 pro- 
nostatike. Extended foim of Procxostic a. 

¢ 1430 Lyne. Jin. Poeus (Percy Soc.) 118 As pronosiatike 
clerks beren witnesse. 

{| Prognostes. Oés. rare). 
atns one who knows beforehand. ] 
tor; a foreteller. 

1654 Gatarik Disc. pol. 1, 1 soon perceived, that I had 
proved a true Prognvstes, and much truer than Lilie. 

Prognostic (pregny'stik), 56.1 Also 5-6 pron-. 
[MIE pronostike, -igue,a. OF. fronostiqgue (13th c 
in Jatz.-Darm.), mod.F. pronostic, ad. L. progndsti- 
con (-cunt), a. Gr. npoyrworixey a prognostic, sb. 
use of nett. sing. of mpoyvmortixds: sec ext.) 

l. That which foreshows or gives warning of 
something to come, or from which the fulure may 
be foreknown; a pre-indicalion, token, omen. 

Originally applied to things supposed to be occult or 
supernatural, including many now kuown to be natural 
antecedents, as the meteorological signs of the weather. 

1412-20 Lyuc. Chron. Fray W.XxxVv.(MS. Dighy 232)16 LG 
Pe Egle. . Pat no thyng was but tokne of ‘Tresoun, Pronostyke 
anddeclaracioun. 1471 rriv, Edw, £V\ Camden) 13 A goode 
pronostique of good aventure. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vitccxlyi, 
A great comete or blasyng starre, he which..with also the 
foresayde eclypce, theyadiudged for pronostiquykys& tokens 
of the kynges deth., 1598 Barckey Fedic. Wan (1631) 177 
Alexander received these gifts as a prognostick of his good 
fortune. 1657 W. Morice. Ceena guast Kou xix. 341 Winds 
. often. .rise suddenly without any Prognosticks, 1716 Gay 
Yrivia \. 122 From sure Prognosticks learn to know the 
Skies. 1761 Humn /fist. Exg. W1. xlix, 66 A great comet 
appeared abont the time of her death, and the vulgar 
estceincd it the prognostic of that event. 1830 D'Israru 
Chas, f, LL xiv. 321 Laud felt itas..the prognostic of his 
own doom. 1882 K. Asgacrompy in Nature 12 Oct. 572/2 
In common parlance any particular ‘lvok" of the sky is 
called a prognostic, and it is a natural extension of the idea 
to call the ‘look ‘of the sky absorption spectrum a prognostic. 

2. A prediction or judgement of the future drawn 
from such an indicalion; a forecast, prophecy, 
anticipation. ; 

1634 W. Tinwnythr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. J.) 225 When this 
young Lordcameto Rome. .from the battaile of Prague, Ican 
well witnesse. .of the great Prognosticks all such gave ofhim. 
1zot Ear or Craanenvon in Pepys’ Diary, etc. (1879) VI. 
208, L could not but think it odd..that a man. .should give 
such a prognostick. 1754 Ricnarvson Graudison V. xiii. 
274 Reflexion and Prognostic are ever inspiriting parts of the 
pretension of people who have lived long. 1815 Zeluca II. 
285, I thank you for your inauspicious prognostics. 1884 
H. D. Tram in Aflac. Mag. Nov. 29/1 Every unpleasin 
phenomenon of our Parliamentary life supplies fresh materia 
for these despairing prognostics. | : 

3. Jfed. A symptom or indication on which 
prognosis is based ; + formerly also = Proanosis. 

1544 Puara Regine, Lyfe (1560) N vj, Herein have many 
wise phisicions.. bene deceiued, and haue euil judged of the 
eo ronostik. 1621 Buaton (¢7/e) The Anatomy of 

Telancholy, What it is, With all the kindes, cavses, symp- 
tomes, prognostickes, and severall cvres of it. 1753 N. 
Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 7x Hippocrates..made a 
favourable Prognostic in the Squinaacy, when the Humour 
of the Disease tended outwards. 1822-34 Good's Sindy 
Afed. (ed. 4) 11}. 467 In forming our prognostic, a special 
regard must be had to the uliar character of the disease. 
1866 A. Fuint Princ, Afed. (1880) 108 Prognostics are those 
circumstances on which a prognosis is based. : 

Prognostic (pregng'stik), a. and 56.2 [ad. 
med.L. prognostic-us, a. Gr. mpoyvwarixds fore- 
knowing, f. spoy:yvworxev to know beforehand : sce 
-1c, So mod.F. proguostique (Acad, 1835).] 

A. adj, Characterized by prognosticating ; forc- 
showing, foretelling, predictive. . 

1603 Hoitann Plutarch Explan. Words, Prognostiche, 

foreknowing aad foreshewing: as the signes in a disease 


[a. Gr. mpoyrw- 
A prognoslica- 


PROGNOSTIC. 


which foresignifie death or recovery. | 1625, Hart Anat, Ur, 
1. ii. 24 There are, diverse prognosticke signes foreshewing 
life or death. 1759 B. Stutincri. Cad, Flora Pref. in Afise. 
Tracts (1791) 236 A digression about birds in relation to 
their prognostic nature. /éid. 254, 1 have .. marked the 
plants which appear to he most prognostic with an asterisk. 
185r NicnoL Archit. Heav. 161 Movements of the leaves 
during a silent night, prognostic of the breeze that has yet 
scarce come, an . 
b. Afed. Of or pertaining to prognosis. 

1648 Lo. Hersert Life (1886) 52 To have some know- 
ledge in medicine, especially the diagnostic part. «as also the 
prognostic part. 1899 Ad/budt's Syst. Med. VIL. 120 The 
great prognostic importance of optic atrophy. 

+B. sd. One who prognosticates ; a 
events. Ods. rare. 

1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. Ser. 33, 1 might a litle 
question the skil of Mr. L. himself, and some of his felow 
Prognosticks, in that part of the Sideral Science. /déd¢..175 
Those antiq Wizards as well..as our modern Prognostiks. 

+ Prognostic, v. Os. Also 5-6 pron-. [ME. 
pronostike, a. obs. K, pronostiguer (14th. in Godef. 
Compl.) (ad. med.L. prognostic-dre (Duns Scotus, 
a 1308)), f. L. frognosticnm, or V. pronostique, 
Proeyostic sé.1)} 

L. trans. = PROGNOSTICATE v. 1, Ib. 

€1400, Mavspev. (Roxb,) vili. 29 Many ober thinges pai 
sronostic and diuines by pe colours of ba flawmes. 1477 Stk 
i Paston in 2, Led. II. 190 The worshypfull and vertnous 
dysposicion off hyr ffadr and moodr, whyche pronostikyth 
that..the mayde sholde be vertuous and goode. 1533 
Bectenven Livy wi. xx, (S.T.S.) 11. 30 He wald nocht pro- 
nostok [z. #. pronostik] nor devyne na sie harmes to cum on 
pame. 1559 Abr. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 61 The 
adversaries have good sport..to prognostick the likelihood. 
1659 11. More Jomort. Soud mM. ¥. 379 When the Sun 
shines waterishly and prognosticks rain. | 

2. intr. = PRoGNosTicaTy v. 2; in quot. 1541, 
to make a (medical) prognosis. 

1481 Botoxer Tulle on Old sige (Caxton) Civ b, They [old 
men] also remembre..how the angurys..sholde determyne 
and pronostike vpon the dyuinacions and thynges that he 
for to come. 154x R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
Lij, A Cyrurgyen..ought to be gentyll to his pacientes. . 
wyly in pronostykynge. ¢1580 Jerrente Bugbears \. viii. 
in Archiv Stad. Neu. Spr. (1897), Vour daughter is well, 
even as I did pronostick, 1630 PRrynxe Anti-Armin, 280 
‘he present tempestuous, rainie, vnseasonable weather 
threaten and prognosticke to vs for our apostasie. 

Prognosticable (pregne’stikab'l), a. [f L. 
prognostic-dre to PROGNOSTICATE + -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being prognosticated. 

1646 Sin ‘I’. Browns Pseud. £p. v1. viii. 317 Causes.. which 
cannot indeed be regular, an therefore their effects not 
prognosticable like Eeclipses. 1652 Gave Afagastront. 
x94 Lt is for any prognosticator to know any thing that is 
prognosticable. 1881 A. S. Herscuet in Nature 24 Feb. 
384/ One of its most marked, although not at all one of its 
most prognosticable, properties. 

+2. Capable of prognosticating. Ofs. rare). 

1562 BuLteyn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes § Chin 19 b, As in 
the one, be manifest tokens of death: so in the other he 
prognosticable signes. 

+ Progno'stical, «. (s.) Obs. [f as Pro- 
GNOSTIC @., or f. PRoGNosTIc sé. + -AL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by prognostication ; 
prognostic. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 7? Strange and alimost 
incredible conclusions, as well in the Diuinatorie, as Pro- 
gnostical kinde, 1652 Wanswortu tr. Sandoval's Ctv. Wars 
Spain 144 They trusted in Southsaier’s Prognostical judge- 
ments. 1778 [W. Marsuae) Afinutes Agrie., Oébserv. 164, 
1 have .. given a Prognostical Arrangement of popular 
Maxims relative to this subject. 

B. sb. = Procnostic 56.11. rare}, 

@1618 SyLvEsTER Mayden’s Blush 1180 Wondring much, 
the Hine awoke withall Conceiving it some high Pro- 
gnosticall, 

Progno'stically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] In 
a prognostic manner ; by or with prognostication. 

x6ro MAKcELLINE 7'rinmiphs Fas. [ 60 lt produceth pro- 
enosticaly the most dangerous Chindcatl age of.. the 

ADACY. 
set down to finde ont the disease Dingnostically, to discover 
the danger of it Picton t and to advise the cure of it. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11, 429 To lead Prognostically 
and _Prodromatically to the Metropolitan Crosier. 

+ Progno'sticant, //. a. Obs. rare’, [ad. 
med.L. Zrogndsticdnt-em, pr. pple. of progudsticare 
to ProcyosticaTe: see -ANT1] Prognosticating, 
foreshowing. 

1619 Br. J. King Seve. 11 Apr. 52 As significant, and 
prognosticant of the wrath of God as any of hese wonders. 

+ Progno'sticate, sé. Ods. [f med.L. pro- 
gndsticat-um that which is prognosticated: see 
next.] A sign or token of some future event ; also, 
a prediction, forecast: = PROGNOSTICATION 4. 

xg6x T. Hony tr. Castighione's Courtyer u. (1577) 1} b, Yet 
were they..a token of libertice, where these ine been a 
prognosticate of bondage. 1577-87 Hounsueo Chron. 1. 
1723/1 They neuer appeare but as prognostieats of afterclaps. 
1652 GavuLe Magastron. Pe Behold what truth is in the 
vain prognosticates of fon astrologers ! 

+ Progno'sticate, 2. 00s. rare. [ad. med.L. 
prognisticdt-us, pa. pple. of prognodsticdre: sce 
next.] = PROGNOSTICANT. 

rs8a Stanvuuast Anes 1. (Arb. 32 Thee wise diuined, 
by this prognosticat, horshead, That Moors wyde conquest 
should gayne with vittayl abundant. | 

Prognosticate (pregng’stikeit), v. Also 6-7 
pron-; 6 fa./, and pple. -at(e. [f. ppl. stem of 


foreteller of 


1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 51 By Roles 


1438 


med.L. pro(g)ndsticare to prognosticate, foreshow, 
foretell: see PRoGnostic v.] 

1. ¢rans. To know or tell of (an event, etc.) 
beforehand; to have previous knowledge of, to 
presage; to foretell, predict, prophesy, forecast. 

@ 1829 SKELTON S$. Parrot 138 ‘To pronostycate truly the 
chaunce of fortunys dyse. 1542 Upati ras, Apoph. 61 A 
philosophier in Plato his tyme had prognosticate y® eclipse 
of ye soonne. 1582 STANYURST Ane7s 1. (Arb.) 82 By 
flight and chirping hyrds too prognosticat aptlye. 1612 
WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate Wks. (1653) 91 To know the 
manner of the hurt, that he may wisely rognosticate the 
danger. 1709 Strayre Ann. Nef. 1. i. 44 Wizards and con- 
jurers prognosticating that she should not live ont a year. 
1842 J. Witson Chr. North (1837) 11. 24 Prudent men 
prognosticated evil. 1884 Pal! Mall Gaz. 19 Jan. 1/2 
Other cogent reasons for prognosticating such a revolution. 

b. Of things: To betoken; to give previous 
notice of; to indicate beforehand. 

21533 Fritu Another Bk. agst. Rastel Prot. Wks. (1829) 
208 Doth not this pretty pageant..signify & prognosticate 
that tragedy they will play hereafter? "1549 Comp. Scot. vi. 
39 ‘The suannis murnit, be cause the gray goul man pronosti- 
cat ane storme. 1600 Hottann Lizy xxxvi.i.grg Enen the 


very first beasts that were slain, prognosticated fortunat | 


suceesse. 1684 Conteimpl. St. Man 1. x. (1699) 108 The 
Death of a Monarch... Prognosticated by an_ Eclipse or 
Comet. 1768 H. Watrote Hist, Denbts 106 Yet these 
portents were far from prognosticating a tyrant. 
Consett Rur. Rides 283 Everything seemsto prognosticate 
a hard winter. . 

42. intr. To make or utter a prognostication ; to 
prophesy of. Os. 

x60 Davs tr. Sleidane's Coutm, 299b, For Christ hin 
selfe. did prognosticate of grent stormes. 1665 BratHwalT 
Comment Two Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 9 Albeit he could judi- 
ciously prognosticate of seasons. 


b. Of a thing: To give promise or indication. 
_ 851 NicnoL Archit. Heav, 2g6 If the aggregation of stars 
in the Milky Way goes on—as it prognosticates—for ages. 

Hence Progno'sticated ff/, a., Progno'sti- 
cating vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1g99 Haxiuyt Voy. 11. 58 If any mans father he sick, 
the son straight goes vnto the. . prognosticating priest. 1613 
Porcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 64 Pencer..confuteth their fine 
kindes Sipe ae 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. Wks. V.qtt 
In order, by a proper foresight, to prevent the premnesniated 
evil, x8g2 J. Winson Chx. North (1857) II. 237 All the 
prognosticating sights and sounds. 

Prognostication (pregnestikel'fon). Also 5- 
6pron-. [ME.a. OF. pronosticacton (igth c, in 
Godef. Comp/.), later prognostication (Cotgr.), n. of 
action from med.L, Jrogndsticare, ProGcrostic v] 

1, The action or fact of prognosticating; fore- 
showing, foretelling ; prediction, prophecy. 

1490 Caxton £ueydos vi. 29 In pronostycacyon tighte 
happy of their fleeynge andvoyage. 1548 PATTEN Exp. Scot. 
Avjb, To note the Pronosticacion and former aduertence 
of his future suecesse in this hys enterprise. 1688 Boyte 
Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 169 The prognostication of 
weathers that may he made in the morning by their keeping 
within their hives, or flying oy abroad to furnish them- 
selves with wax or honey. 171 Avpison Seed, No. 127 P 5 
Others are of Opinion that it foretels Battle and Bloodshed, 
and believe it of the same Prognostication as the Tail of 
a Blazing Star. 1904 J. Oman Vision § Authority w. vil 
289 Prognostication beyond the limits of our duty we should 
discover to he only a profitless diversion, ; 

b. witha and f/. An act or instance of prognosti- 
cating ; a foreknowledge or foretelling of some- 
thing; a forecast, prediction, prophecy. 

1440 J. Smiacey Dethe K. James (1818) 13 The which now 
may well be demyd hy varay demonstracions, and also pro- 
nosticacions to the Kyng, of his deth and murdur, ¢ 1510 


1825 | 


More Pics Wks. 2/2 Which pronostication one Paulinus | 


making much of, expowned it to signifie [etc]. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 142 The Athenians for his divine pro- 
gnostications erected him a statue with a golden tongue. 
1750 Jonxson Raméler No, 187 28 This prognostication 
eke was ordered to keep secret. 1905 L.xfosifor Feb. 134 
His gloomy prognosticatiuns of coming doom. 

c. A conjecture of some future event formed upon 
some supposed sign; a presentiment, foreboding. 

1760 eon fdler No.g2 P 5 Will Puzzle... foresees every 
thing before it will happen, though he never relates his 
prognostications till the event is past. 1782 Miss Burxev 
Cecilia x. ii, At his sight, her prognostication of ill became 
stronger. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 49 A_pro- 
gnostication resulted in my mind, that we shonld all die of 
mere debility in these wilds. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 307 The 
prognostications of evil thus formed very often hring about 
their own fulfilment. | 2 

+2, Au astrological or astrometcorological fore- 
cast for the year, published in (or as) an almanac; 
hence, an almanac containing this. Ods. 

See list of such Prognostications in Forewords to Lane- 
ham's Letter, p. cxxxili. et seq. ; 

1516 (é¢/e) The prognosticacion of maister lasper late.. 
translated into ynglissh, to the honorre of te moost noble & 
victorious kynge Henry the viij by..Nicholas longwater. 
1545 (é#¢/e) A Pronostycacion or an Almanacke for the yere 
ofonr lorde mcceccxtv made hy Andrewe Boorde of Physycke 
doctor. 1583 StupBes Avat, Abdus. 11.(1882) 66 The makers 
of prognostications, or almanacks for the yeere. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 142 The vsuall order annexed to the 
prognostications in placeing the faires of everye moneth 
together. 1643 C’fess Alar’s Housch. Bk. in Ritchie Ch. 
St. Baldred (1880) 63 For ane prognostication 8d. 

+3. Med. = Procnosis 1. Obs. 

_ 1533 Etvor Cast, Helthe(1541) 55 The Rules of Iipocrates 
in his seconde boke of pronostications. x6ro BArRroucH 
Meth. Physick vu. iv, (1639) 388 There needeth no clyster, 
hut that prognostication 1s sufficient. 1767 Goocn 77eal, 


PROGRAM. 


Wounds 1. 96 To regulate our judgment in pro ostication, 
we must consider, what wounds are mortal, and what not. 

4, Something that foretells or foreshadows an 
event; an indication of something about to happen ; 
a sign, token, portent, prognostic. Now rare. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 49: The pix..did falle, 
whiche was a pronosticacion eontaty to the victory of the 
Kynge. @ 1548 Haut Chron, Hen VILL 81 Which hideous 
tempest some said it was a very pronosticacion of trouble 
and hatred to come betwene princes. 1606 Suaks. Aad, & 
Ci... ii. 54 Nay, if an oyly Palme bee not a frnitfull Pro- 
gnostication, 1 cannot scratch mine eare, 1850 GLADSTONE 
Glean. (1879) V. cxxxviii. 254 Labonring to fix the position 
of the Church for our own time according to the conditions 
and the prognostications which the time itself not offers 
only hut rather thrusts and forees on onr view. 

Prognosticative (pregnp'stiketiv), 2. [ad. 
obs. F. prognosticatif, -ive (1564 in Godef.) : see 
PROGNOSTICATE v. and -IVE.] Characterized hy 
prognosticating; tending to prognosticate. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam. Wits xii. (1595) 180 A phisi- 
tion..studied..all the rules and considerations of the art 
prognosticatiue. 1813 Hopnouse Journey (cd. 2) 977 The 
comet.. was thought prognosticative of the fall of Islamisin. 
1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 163 The opening a new volume 
of poems..accompanied by a yawn, prognosticative of the 
soporific nature of its contents. 

Prognosticator (pregng’stikeiter). Also 6 
pron-, -our(e. [Agent-n. in L. form from pro- 
gnisticave to ProGNosticate: see -on, So OF. 
pronosticatenr (15-16th c. in Godef.).] One who or 
that which prognosticates ; one who pretends to a 
knowledge of the future ; a soothsayer, predictor, 
forcteller. 

uss2 Hutoxt, Pronosticatoure, srasagus. 1553 BRENDE 

Q. Curtius ww. 46 He obeied the pronostieator & eaused all 
his men to returne. 1560 Bratz (Genev.) /sa. xivii. 13 Let 
now the astrologers, the starre gasers, & pronosticatours stand 
vp, and saue thee from these things. 160g MipoLETON 

ather Lubburds T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 60 aeerae no 
prognosticator lies, That says, some great ones fall, their 
rivals rise. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. LX. 29 Mr. 

Brothers..was a melancholy prognosticator, and has had 
the fate of melancholy men. 85a S. R. Marttanp Zs. 
Varn. Subj. 207 To speak of Merlin and a train. of less 
important prognosticators. 1891 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 3/3 
A sensitive, living prognosticator, like the ‘ Abrus preca- 
torius’, is preferable to the inanimate barometric, weather 
gauges, on account of the vital force which dwells in it. 

+b. A maker or publisher of almanacs contain- 
ing predictions of the weather and events of the 


ensuing year; also, an almanac containing these. 

x6or J. Cuanner Agst. Fudic. Astrol. 2 Astrologers, 
prognosticators, almanack-makers. 1696 Trvon Afise. iv..99 
Our Annual Prognosticators are generally Men of little 
Learning. 1778 [W. Marswa.t] Minutes Agric, Observe. 
I go Aline every supposed Prognosticator has contradicted 
ltsell. 

Proguosticatory (pregng’stiketeri), @  [f. 
as prec.: sce -onY2,] Of the nature of a pro- 
gnostication ; serving to prognosticate, 

1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wt. xx. 168 The intended 
purpose of his Prognosticatory Response. 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. V. 584 The curl of his nose is prognosticatory of per- 
fumes, 1893 E. A. Butter /Zonseh. Insects 147 Mts, shrill 
chirping, prognosticatory, according to popular belief, of 
cheerfulness and plenty. 

|| Progno'sticon, sé. Ods. Also 7 pron-. 
[L, a. Gr. mpoyrworndy.] = ProcNostic sb1 

1g88 J. Harvev Dise. Probl. 97 Is not this perpetnall 
Prognosticon think you, .. too durable, and ouer generall 
to he voiuersally true? 161x Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1%. xvi. 
§ 92 This luckie prognosticon, and ominons Meteor. 162x 
Bourton Anat. Aled. 1. iv. 1. (1676). 1321/1 “Lis Rabbi Moses 
Aphorism, the prognosticon of Avicenna, Rhasis, Aétius. 

Hence + Progno'sticony. = PROGNOSTICATEY. 1. 

1602 in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) 11. 238, I do hear 
that ffa. Walpole doth pronosticon that the priests. .shatbe 
banished. I praye god it be not a pronosticon, but a practise. 

+ Progno'sticous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f as Pro- 
GNOSTIC @. + -OUS.] = PROGNOSTIC a. I. 

1607 WALKINGTON Ce Glass (1664) 142 All dreames be.. 
either prognosticous of some event to fall out, or false illu. 
sions. 74d. 143 These... dreames bee prognosticous of 
either good or hadde successe. 

+ Progno'stify, v. Obs. rave. In 5-6 pro- 
nostify, -yfy, -efy. [ad. med.L. type *pro( ¢)1d- 
stifte-dre, or OF. *pronostifier: sce PROGNOSTIC 
sol and -FY.] = ProcnosticaTE v, Hence + Pro- 
gno'stifying w0/. sé. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. 
Dremes,.ben somtyme open & Le and somtyme 
wrappyd in fyguratyf mystyk and dymme & derke pro- 
nostifyenge & tokenynge as it faryd in Pharaoes dremes. 
Léid, vu. \x. 1 vijb, They [ulcers] ., ben messengers and 
pronostyfyen the peryll of leprehede. Pex500 Coventry 
Corp. Chr, Plays App. iv. 119 Let us haue sum commeneca- 
sion Of this seyd star be old pronostefying How hyt appernd 
& vnder what fassion. 


Program, programme (prdugreem), 56. 
Forms: a. 7- program, (7 -grame). 8. 9~ pro- 
gramme. See also Procramsa, [In 17-18th c. 
Sc. use, in spelling program, ad, Gr.-L., programma, 
which was itself (c 1656-1820) also commonly 
used unchanged (see PRo@RAWMA); about the 
heginning of the 19th c., reintroduced from F, pro- 
gramme, and now more usually so spelt (though 
not pronounced as F.); the earlier program was 
retained by Scott, Carlyle, Hamilton, and others, 


R. visxxvii. (W. de W.) 0 ij, 


PROGRAM. 


and is preferable, as conforming lo the usnal 
English repr. of Gr. -ypappa, in anagrant, erypto- 
grant, diagram, telegram, cic.] 

+1. A public notice; = Programa I. Se. Obs. 


a, 1633 W. Stautuer True Happines 38 The beginning 
of his disconrse..is like a program affixed on the entrie of a 


citie, x168a Decreit in Scott. Antig. (xg01) July 4 [They] 
determined .. without affixing any previous programe 
or using any examinatione to appoint the said Mr. J. Y. 


1707 (July 22) in Fountainhall Decistons (1759) LH. 385 The 
Professor of Greek bis place being vacant in the coliege of 
St Andrews.., there is a program emitted, inviting all 

nalified to dispute, and undergo a comparative trial. 1816 
Sore Antig. i, Will three cilities transport me to Qneens- 
ferry, agreeably to thy treacherous program? 1824 — 
St. Ronan's xii, The transactions of the morning were.. 
announced. -by the following program. 

2. A descriptive notice, issued beforehand, of any 
formal series of proceedings, as a festive cele- 
bration, a course of study, ete.; a prospectus, 
syllabus; in current use ¢sf. a written or printed list 
of the ‘ pieces’, items, or ‘numbers’ of a concert or 
other pnblic entertainment, in the order of per- 
formance; hence ¢razsf. the pieces or items them- 
selves collectively, the performance as a whole. 

0.1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 43 The program of the 
Pantomime differs materially in the exhibition, 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. V11. 2 Anticipating the amusement of the 
mouth, by a regular program (that is a nice new word I 
have just imported from France, to supply the hacknied 
common-place of a ‘hill of the play '}—a regular prograin, I 
say, on the second page of your coloured cover. 1831 Car- 
LYLE Sart. Res. t. tii. (1858) 10 ‘In times like ours’, as the 
half-official Program expressed it, ‘when all things are, 
rapidly or slowly, resolving themselves into Chaos’. 1855 
Sia E. Paray Bird s-Eye View India xxviii, 169 A program 
of the whole was seut me the night before, 1898 G. 1}. 
Suaw Perf. Wagnerite 3 In classical music there are, as 
the analytical programs tell us, first subjects and second 
subjects [ete.]. 

B. 1805 W. Taytor in dan. Rev. UL. 68 The. catalogue 
sold at the door better deserved ..incorporation in this work 
than those programmes of festivals. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. xiv, Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Petowker had arranged 
a small programme of the entertainments, 1876 GRANT 
Burgh Lh Seotl. 11. xiit. 349 According to the programme 
of study drawn up for the grammar school of Glasgow. 
188: in Grove Dred. A/us. U1. 33/2 Programmes are now 
commonly restricted in length to 2 bonrs or 2}... Formerly 
concerts were of greater length. 

b. ger. and fig. A definite plan or scheme of any 
intended proceedings ; an outline or abstract of 
something to be done (whether in writing or not). 

a, 1837 Caatyte Fr. Rev. (1872) TI. uu. i. 60 From the 
best scientific program..to the actnal fulfilment, what a 
difference! 1839 J. Startine Ess., etc, (1848) 1. 332 All 
suggestions of the true and beautiful, which he cannot pre- 
define and lay down in program. 1860 Mottey Nether?. 
(1868) I. iv. 114 Jn accordance with this program Philip 

rocecded stealthily, 1869 Baownine Ring § BA, vu, 1765 

‘m in the secret of the comedy—Part of the program leaked 
ont long ago! 1892 Sweet Wew Eng. Gram. Pref. 9 A less 
ambitious program would further allow of greater thorough- 
ness within its narrower limits. 

8B. 1839 Eclectic Rew Fe 24 The genera) satisfaction 
which tad been produced by the ministerial programe. 
184r Mitt in Liye § Labours Fonblangue (1874) 32 They 
[the Ministry] have conformed to my programme, 1860 
W. Cotuns Wom. White u. 277 Observe the programme I 
now Lo 1891 J. Moarey Sp. Newcastle 2 Oct., We 
have had a programme unfolded which is calculated to stir 
the deepest energy and to rouse the sincerest convictions of 
every man with a spark of Liberalism in him. 

3. = PROGRAWMA 25 sec. (repr. Ger. Progranent) 
in German schools, an essay or disquisition on 


some subject, prefixed to the annual report. 

1831 CagtyLe L£arly Germ, Lit. in Afise. Ess. (1872) U1. 
182 A series of Selections, Editions, Translations, Critical 
Disquisitions, some of them in the shape of Academic Pro- 

ram. 1831 — Sart. Res. 1. iii, Seraps of regular Memoir, 

‘ollege-Exercises, Programs, Professional ‘Testimoninms. 
1833 Sie W. Hamitton Déseress. (1852) 556 (Prussian Primary 

ucation) The director, or one of the masters, in an official 
program, is to render an account of the condition and Be 
gress of the school. 1880 J. Moarison in Exfositor XI, 
461 Such is the derivation..given by Niemeyer in his Pro- 
gramm on the expression. 1884 Amer, Frail. Philol. Y. 
Fa He admires greatly Hermann's program on ‘ Interpo- 
ations in Homer’. 

4. attrib. and Contb., as program-eard, -seller; 
in sense 2 b, with reference to political ‘ programs’, 
as program-maker, -making, -mongering, -spinner, 
-spinning; program, -gramme-music, music in- 
tended to convey the impression of a definite series 
of objects, scenes, or events; descriptive music. 

188r in Grove Dict. Mus. 111, 38/1 ‘The ABBE -Varler.. 
was ..a great writer of programme-music. 1886 KieLixc 
Departm, Ditties, etc. My Rival, My prettiest frocks and 
sashes Don’t help to fill my programme-card [at a ball]. 
1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 7/3 Mr. Chamberlain is above all 
things a programme maker... In tbe year 1885 he constructed 
what was called an ‘unanthori: programme’ for tbe 
Liberal party. 

Program, programme, w. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To arrange by or according to a program ; 
to draw up a program of; to scheme or plan 


definitely. 

1896 Westm. Gaz, 12 Sept. 4/2 This match was_pro- 
grammed to start yesterday, but owing to the state of the 
weather had to postponed. 1900 /éid. 17 July 6/3 
Meetings, he declares, were wrongly programmed. 1905 
Palt Mali G, 19 Dec. 2 The devolutionist scheme was pro- 
grammed and published on September 26, 1904. 
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Hence Pro’grammer, one who draws up a 
| program, 

1890 Cent, Dict. s.v., The official programmer of the 
Jockey Club, 

| Programma, (progree‘mi), Os. Tl. pro- 
grammata. [late L. (Cassiodorus, Justinian), 
a proclamation, manifesto, a. Gr. mpoypaypa a 
public written notice, f. mpoypapev to write 

: ° : fi 
publicly, f. mpé (see PRO- 2) + ypdpev to write.] 

1. A written notice, proclamation, or edict, posted 
up ina public place; a public notice. (In Gr. 
and Rom. Antig., and formerly in universities.) 

a3166r Hotyvnay Fuvenad 302 Marcilius here understands 
hy edictumt, not the prator's edict, but a A Adee or 
hill put up by Nero, to signifie, that after dinner _he would 
sing Callirhoe. i 
Programma stuck up in every College hall under the vice- 
chancellor's hand that no schular abuse the soidiers..in the 
night watches that they keep at the Gild hall, Peniless 
Bench, and at most inns doores. 1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2893, 
Publick Prograinma's of his Expulsion [from Oxf. Univ.) 
are already Affixed in the three usual places. 1754 Def 
Reetor Exeter Cott. 13 We will recite the Vice-Chancellor's 
Programma at large. 1820 Sourney Wesiy 1. 47 The 
vice-chancellor had, in a frog amma, exhorted the tutors 
to discharge their duty by double diligence. 
jb. Such a public notice relating to a function or 

celebration abont to take place, with a list of the 
| proceedings in order ; hence, a play-bill, prospectus, 
syllabus, PRoGRAM (sense 2). 
1789 M. Manan tr, Persius (1795) 45 note, A programma, 
a kind of play-hill, which was stuck up as ours are, in a 
morning. 1815 Hosnouse Sxréstance Lett. (1816) 1. 400 \ 
programma of the féte [in France], together with the order 
from the minister of police was fixed to the walls, 18z0 
T. Mircnett stristaph. I. 227 The Prytanes..before the 
meeting set up a frogramzma in some place of general con- 
, course, in which were contained the matters that were to 
| form the subject of consideration at the ensuing Assembly. 
ce. An announcement of the subjects to be treated 
in a course of lectures or studics in a foreign 
university. (So F. programme, Ger. programm.) 
1987 Marty tr. Atesheck’s Trav, Germ. lix. 111.143 When a 
young man comes here they commonly lay a Progravana 
before him, in which all the arts are disposed according to 
their natural order, 2 5 3 
| 2. A written preface or introduction; in p/sra, 
= prolegomena, 

iyi tr. Werenfels' Logomachys 210 Prefaces, Inscrip- 
tions, and Programmata ahound with Phrases... worthy 
Cedar and Gold. 1915 Hearne in Renz (1857) 1. 334 
Dr, Gardiner.. in a silly programma he hath published. 
1761 Waaton Bathurst 218 (Dr. Bathurst's] programma, 
on preaching..is an agreeable and lively piece of writing. 
1883 J. Rexper Harris Stichometry (1893) 36 The peculiar 
features of the arrangement of his [Euthalius’s) text are pre- 
faces, programmiata, lists of quotations with reference to 
the anthors, .from whom they come. 


Programmatic (préugrameetik), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. mpéypappa, -ypappat-, PROGRAM +-I¢C.]  Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a program; in quots., 
of the nature of program music (see PRoGRAM sé. 4). 

1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 422/2 The symphony is not at all 
programmatic. 1898 Ceatury Mag. LV. 777 A ‘ Bauern- 
tanz’ which is rather programmatic. 

So Progra‘mmatist, onc who composes or draws 
up a program (in quots., in senses 2 b and 3). 

1895 IVestm. Gaz. 20 May 7/1 The organised system of 

gambling, which, so far as the ‘programme’ of the anti- 
| gamblers is known..it is the main purpose of the program- 
| matists to suppress. 1899 J. P. Postcate in Classical Rev. 
Oct. 359/12 Each program-atist in his turn feels ic his duty to 
set out with a prolix examination of his prolix predecessors. 


Programme : sce ProcraM, 

Progrede (progrid), v. nonce-wd. [ad L. 
prégredié: seenext.| zr. To go forward, advance: 
opp. to RETROGRADE v, 

1866 Peoctoa Handbk. Stars 7 If the globe were fixed 
and the other circles named were made slowly to retrograde 

| abont the polar axis, the true nature of the variation due to 
precession would be illustrated ; but as regards the variation 
itself, we should .. obtain as effectual an illustration by 
making the globe progrede about the polar axis. 
Progredient (progr?diént), a. (sd.) rare. 2? Ods. 
[ad. L. prégrediens, -ertem, pr. pple. of prégred-i 
to go forward, proceed, f. pra, Pro-! 1d + grad-7 to 
step, walk, go.] Going forward, advancing. b. 
as sé, One who advances. So + Progre‘diency, 
the quality or action of going forward, progress. 
16g0 Bucwer Anthropomet. 131 An Index ..of the Mascu- 
line generative faculty; and of that either crumpent, and 
progredient, or cousumed. 1650 Huageat Pile Formality 
34 He that is no Progredient, must needs be_a Retrogre- 
dient, 1701 Bevertey dgoc, Quest, 10 The Continuation, 
and Progrediency of the Fourth, or Roman Monarchy. 
Progress (préwgrés, prggrés), sb. Forms: 
5-7 progresse, 6 progres, (prograsse, 7 pro- 
grace), 7- progress. [In 15th c. progresse, app. 
a. obs. F. progresse (Lett. of Louis XH, 1513 in 
Godef.), repr. a Romanic *Jragressa, fem. sb, from 
progressus, -a, -um, pa. pple. of pragredi (see PRo- 
GREDIENT), In Fr. and Eng. the word subsequently 
became pragrés, progress, by conformation to L. 
progressus 2a going forward, advance, progress. 
Cf. egress, ingress, regress. 
a@1892 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Aferm. (1897) II. 
Someone spoke of Diplmacy and Prigress. ‘Qh!', 


1678 Woon 7/2 6 lec. (O.HLS.) 1h. 426, 


PROGRESS 


my father, ‘why do you prononnce the word like that? pray 
give the 3 long.'] 

1. The action of stepping or marching forward 
or onward ; onward march ; journeying, travelling, 
travel; « journcy, an expedition. Now rare. 

€ 1478 Partenay 3199 Off me the werre the Giaunt doth 
desire, Anon shalt Ego hym Assail quikly. To thys forth. 
progresse Geffray made redy. rgg0 Srexser #. Qui. xi. 
20 Sa forth they both yfere make their progresse. 1616 K.C, 
Times’ Whistle vi. 2399 lt was my fortune with..others.. 
One summers day a progresse for ta goe Into the countrie, 
1621 Burton Anat, Met, u, ii, tv. (1651) 269 ‘The most plea. 
sant of all outward pastimes, is..to make a petty progress, 
a merry journey, 1678 Bunyan (/7¢de) The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress from this world, to that which is to come. 1745 DL. 
Tuomas Jrud, cluson’s Voy. 160 The Officers and People 
made a Progress round the Island. 1838 Tnirtwane Greece 
V. xl. 123 Their progress through the Persian provinces was 
a kind of triumph. 

tb. ¢ransf. A region or distance traversed. 

r6or_ RK, Jounson Avngd. & Conmev, (1603) 219 His 
dominion .. stretcheth from the promontorie Bayador to 
‘Tanger, and from the Atlantike Ocean to the riuer Moluia. 
fn which progresse is conteined the best portion of all Afrike. 

2. spec. A state journey made bya royal or noble 
personage, or by a church dignitary; a visit of 
state ; also, the official tour made by judges and 
others, a circnit ; an official visitation of its estates 
hy a college. Now somewhat archaic. 

1461 Rodls of Parit. V. 4735/2 The Kyng..heyug in his 
progresse in the seid Counte. 1§03-4 Act 1g féen. TL 
7. § 1 The justices of assises in ther cyrciryte or progresse in 
that shyre. 1368 Grarrvox Cfoven. I. 597 In the time of 
King Henry the sist..as he roade in Progresse, a 1648 
Lo. Hravert fen, $772 (1683) 132 Synodal Judges, going 
Progress yearly under pretext of Visitativn. 1795 Order of 
Andit Magd. Coll, Oxf. 18 eb, That Hills on Country 
Lanks be accepted on the Progresses, but that the Bursars 
be desired to negotiate them as soon as possible, 1796 
Morse Alaner. Geeg. 11, 99 Comprehended in six circuits, 
or annual progress of the judges, 3811 Order aged. Coll. 
4 June, That the Norfolk Progress do take place this year and 
at the expiration of three years from this time. 1849 Mac- 
aay Léist. ding. v. 1.593 le was President of Wales and 
lord lieutenant of four Mnglish counties. His official tours 
-. were scarcely inferior in pomp to royal progresses. gar 
Rasupane & Rar ew Colleye 251 New College is one of 
the few Colleges in which an annual ‘ Progress’ still takes 
place, The Warden (or Sub-warden) accompanied by a 
Fellow known as ‘Out-rider’..and the Steward, visit the 
farms on some part of the College estates. 


+b. A state procession. Ods. 

1533 CRANMER in Ellis Orig, Let/, Ser. 1. H. 37 Whyche 
said Progresse .. extendid half a myle in leyngthe by esti- 
macion, 1613 Haywarp Norm. Kings Pref., At his returne 
from the Progresse to his house at 5. James, these pieces 
were delivered unto him. 1859 JEruson #ritfany ii, 35 
Where the l’mperor was about to expose himself in a public 
hall and progress. 

3. a. Onward movement in space ; course, way. 

1895 Suaks. JYohn 11. i. 340 Vulesse thou let his siluer 
Water keepe A peacefull progresse to the Ocean. 1601 — 
pea eo mney feecances y the progresse of the Starres, 
Giue guesse haw neere to day, 1667 Mitton 2. ZL. x1. 175 
For see the Morn.. begins Her rosie progress smiling. 1683 
Moxon Slech. Exerc, Printing xi. @ 1 Uf the Checks of the 
Press stand wide assunder, the sweep or progress of the.. 
Bar will be greater than if they stand nearer together. 1712- 
14 Pore Kage Lock v.132 The Sy!phs.. pursue its progress 
thro’ the skies. 1784 Gravy Poesy 4 A thousand rills their 
mazy progress take. 1878 Brownixnc La Salsiaz 42 Up 
and up we went...Call progress toilsome ? 

b. fig. Going on, progression ; course or process 
{of action, events, narrative, time, etc.).  /rz pro- 
gress; proceeding, taking place, happening. 

1432-g0 tr. f/iedex (Rolls) I. 395 ‘The auctor of this pre- 
sente Cronicle towchethe in bis progresse other processe 
rather Wales then Englonde. /dfd. V1. 353 Of the begyn- 
nynge, progresse, and ende [of] whom [orig. de cuyus initio, 
progressu, et fine] hit is to be advertisede [ete.]. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 26 Of the iewes & theyr progresse we 
may flerne. 1613 Suaks. flex. ViZ/, v. iii. 33 In all the 
Progresse Both of my Life and Office, I haue Iabour'd.. 
that fete]. 1664 Power £2g. PAtlos. 1.155 This virtue 
decayes in progress of Time (as all Qdours do). 1785 Rep 
Intell. Powers W. xxi, So rapid_is the progress of the 
thought. 1849 Macautay /¢ést, Eng. ii. 1. 179 While these 
changes were in progress, 1891 Sfeakey 2 May 534/t To 
trace the progress of chemical knowledge and peer from 
the earliest times. - 

4. a. Forward movement in space (as opposed 
to rest or regress); going forward, advance. 

1soo-20 Dunear Pees Ixxxii. 52 Through streittis nane 
may mak progres [71es incres, les}, For cry of cruikit, blind, 
and lame. @1656 Ussnerx Ann, vi. (1658) 773 Whose pro- 
Se and regresse in this journey we bere set down out of 

trabo, 1669 Stuamy Mariner's Mag. 1v. xvi. 200 After 
some poste made in your Voyage. 1784 Cowrer Zask 
1. 330 The folded gates would bar my progress now. 1877 
Bayca Transcaucasia (1896) 35 The same sense of mation 
without progress, which those who have crossed the ocean 
know so well. | 

b. fg. Going on to a further or higher stage, 
or to further or higher stages successively ; advance, 
advancement; growth, development, continuous 
increase ; usually in good sense, advance to better 
and better conditions, continuous improvement. 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) To Rdr., If, you con- 
sider the beginuing, progresse und perpetual felicitie of this 
the Othoman Empire, 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia24. 
Having made uo farther progress in his Business. 1713 
Avoison Guardian No, 104? 7, 1 am ashamed that Iam 
not able to make a quicker progress throngh the French 
tongue, 1742 Youne Vé. 7%, 1x. 1957 Nature delights in. 
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progress; in ndvance From worse to betters but, when 
minds ascend, Progress, in part, depends upon theinselves. 
1846 Trenen Afzrac, Introd. (1862) 38 The very idea of 
God's kingdom is that of progress, of a gradually fuller 
communication..of Himself to men. a 1862 Buckte Aftse. 
Wks, (1872) 1. 349 As civilization advances, the progress of 
manufactures greatly outstrips the progress of agriculture. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 393 ‘The moral and reli- 
gious change which was passing over the country through 
the progress of Puritanism. ; 

+5. A coming forth or proceeding from a source. 
(Cf. PRoGRESSION 5.) Obs. rare. 

¢1530 Crt. of Love 1067 Love is a vertue clere, And from 
the soule his progress holdeth he. 

6. Se. Law. In full, progress of (title) deeds or 
progress of titles: ‘such a series of the title-deeds 
of a landed estate, or other heritable subject, as is 
sufficient in law to constitute a valid and effectual 
feudal title thereto’ (W. Bell Dict. Law Scot). 

1593 Sc. dets Fas, VT (1816) 1V. 11/2 James lindsay of 
barcloy pronevoy and air be progres to vmqle Johnne 
lindsay of wanchoip his grandschir. 1693 Strain /#s?, 
Law Seot. (ed. 2) iv. xxxvili. § 19, 660 Titles by Progress, 
are either Retours on services of Heirs, or Confirmations of 
Iexecutors, or Assignations [etc.] .. from whence the con- 
clusion of the Summons is justly and legally inferred. 
a@xz22z Founraisnate Decis. (1759) I. 4 In buying of‘land, 
men crave a forty years clear progress, and with that think 
themselves secure, by the grand act of prescription 1617. 
1832 Scort S#. Ronan's Introd., Removed .. from his legal 
folios and progresses of title deeds, from his counters and 
shelves, 2838 W. Butt Dict. Law Scot. s.v4q Where the 
seller is able to show an unencumbered title .. extending 
backwards for forty years, ..the purchaser is honnd to 
accept of this as a sufficient progress. 1868 ‘4c? 31 § 32 
Vict. c. 101 § g Any conveyance .. forming part of the pro- 
gress of title deeds of the said lands, 1874 Ae? 37 & 38 
Hct. e. 94 § 4 (1) When lands have been feued .. fe shall 
not .. be necessary .. that he shall obtain from the superior 
any charter, precept, or other writ by progress. 

. attrib, and Cont, as progress-hilling, -para- 
dysing adjs.; tTprogress-bed, (?) a portable bed 
used on a progress; + progress block (Brock sd. 
4b), ?the block or pattern of hat introduced for a 
royal progress; + progress house, a temporary 
place of shelter erected on a journey; t+ progress 
laundress,a laundress employed during a progress; 
+ progress-time, the time of a royal progress, 

1586 17772 of G. Scott (Somerset Ho.), A *prograsse bedd. 
¢1614 Friercner, ete. [14 ad sev. Weapons w. i, This 
broad-brimm‘d hat Of the last *progress block, with the 
young hat-band. @ 1631 Donne Sern: (1839) 1V.177 The 
Tabernacle itself was but szodid's domus, and ecclesia por- 
tabilis,.. a running, a *progress house. 1902 Jéonthiy 
Rev. Oct. 46 A narrow *progress-killing formalism, 1624 
Massincer Pari. Love ut. i, 1 myself shall have .. Of 
*progress Inundresses, and market-women, ..a thousand 
bills Preferr'd against me. 1893 3. O. Flower in Arena 
Mar. sog The *progress-paralyzing miasma of creeds. 1607 
Beaumont Woman Hater i. ii, To..make some fine jests 
upon country people in “progress-time. 

Progress (progress; sce below), v. [f. prec. 
sb, So mod.I’. pragresser (neologism in Littr¢), 

Common in England ¢ 1590-1670, usually stressed like the 
sb. Aro'gress. In 18th. obs. in England, but app. retained 
(or formed anew) in America, where it became very common 
¢1790, with stress progress (cf. digress, transgre'ss). 
Thence readopted in England after 1800 (Southey 1809); 
but often characterized as an Americanism, and much more 
used in America than in Great Britain, in sense 3, in 
which ordinary English usage says ‘ go on’, ‘proceed ’.] 

1. intr. To make a ‘progress’ or journey; to 
journey, travel; sfec. to make a state journey, 
travel ceremoniously, as a royal, noble, or official 


personage. Now vare or Ods., or merged in 2. 

e1sgo GREENE #”, Baconiv. 56 We'll progress straight to 
Oxford with our trains. 1607 RowLanps Diog. Lanth, 22 
The Owle being weary of the night Would progresse in the 
Sunne. ¢1620 Z. Bovo Zion's Flowers (1855) 61 He's like 
a mighty Hing, About his countreye stately progressing. 
1648 Eart or WestMORELAND Ofia Sacra (1879) 62 Pave 
me aGolden Tract to Progress in. «1662 Heviin Laud 
139 His Majesty progresseth towards the West. 

+b. trans. To travel through; to traverse, Obs. 

1596 Daavton Leg. i. 601 Who should have progres'd all 
a Kingdomes space. 1635 Quares Zyzéi. w. xii, When my 
soule had progrest ev'ry place, That love and deare affec- 
tion could contrive. 1641 Mitton Reform, 11. Wks, 1851 
I11. 71 Progressing the datelesse and irrevoluble Circle of 
Eternity. 

2. intr. To go or move forward or onward; to 
proceed, make one’s way, advance. 

1508 Suaks. Foha v. ii. 46 Let me wipe off this hononr- 
able dewe, That siluerly doth progresse on thy cheekes. 
1624 Foan Sun's Darling v. i, Progress o'er the year Again, 
my Bey baat therein hike the Sun. 1808 Scuuttz 77av. 
(1810) 11.170 In this manner..the head [of an island] is 
continually progressing up the (Mississippi) river, while the 
lower part is proportionably wasting away. 1832 R. H. 
Frovog in Rem. (1838) 1. 359 The poor Italian, canoe, 
niggers, and all..were seen again about thirty yards off 
progressing with the crest of the wave towards the beach. 
1857 ‘Tnoarau Maine iW. (1894) 383 We had been busily 
progressing all day. 

3. fig. Of action or an agent: To go on, pro- 
ceed, advance; to be carried on as an action; to 
carry on an action. 

1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 17 As sure as day doth 
progress towards night. 21614 Donne Bta@avaros (1648) 
213 As farre as I allowed my Discourse to progresse in this 
way. 1791 Wasmincton Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 52 The 
business of laying out the city ..is progressing. 1837 LoweLt 
Lett, (1894) I. 17 "Tis a pretty good subject, but 1 find it 
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enlarging as I pees 1864 Dasent Yes? & Earnest 
(1873) IT. 42 If the work had progressed as it began, there 
ought to have been nine. 1906 J. A, Harton Pilger. in 
Region Faith iii. 137 The controversy is progressing. 

. Afus. Of melody or harmony: To proceed 
from one note or chord to another; cf. PROoGRES- 
BION 8a, 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

4. fig. To make progress; to proceed to a further 
or higher stage, or to further or higher stages con- 
tinuously ; to advance, get on; to develop, increase; 
usnally, to advance to better conditions, to go on 
or gct on well, to improve continnonsly. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. iii, Nor ean this remote matter, 
sodainly Progresse so from extreme, vnto extreme, As 1o 

row gold, and Ieape ore all the meanes. 1632 Marmion 
Holland's Leaguer u, iv, 1 began Betimes, and so progrest 
from less to bigger. 1791 Wasuinctox Left, Writ. 1891 
XIL. 24 Our country ..1s fast progressing in its political 
importance and social happiness. 1796 /érd. 1892 XIII. 354 
The pleasure of hearing you were well..and progressing. .in 
your studies. 1809 Soutury Let. to G. C. Bedford 30 Apra 
Another state of being, in which there shall be no other 
change than that of progressing in knowledge. 1828 
Hawrnorne Fanshawe x, Her convalescence had so far 
progressed, 1832 Miss Mitrono Village Ser. v.76 (Widow 
Gentlewoman) In country towns .. society has been pro- 
gressing (if I may borrow that expressive Americanism) at 
avery rapid rate. 
.-be the case that..we are actually progressing in some par- 
ticulars while we retrograde in others. 1885 Law Hef, 
10 P, D. 97 The melancholia had markedly progressed. 

b. To proceed, as the terms or items of a series, 
from less to greater; to form an advancing series. 

1868 Herscuks in People's Alag. Jan. 62 Squares of clear 
window-glass. regularly progressing in size by quarter or 
half inches in the side, 

5. To come forth or issue /7o2 a source: == PRo- 
CEED 7. 7b. rare. (Cf. Procress sd, 5.) 

38s0 Near Sled, Hyeus (1867) 179 Holy Ghost from Both 
progressing. 

6. trans. To canse to move onward or advance; 
to push forward. ##, and jig. 

1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 11, 131 (Dressing of Ores) The 
heavier portion is progressed across the table, and passed 
into an ore bin. 1887 WV. FV. Tribune 7 Mar. (Cent. Diet), 
Urging that the bills..be progressed as rapidly as possible. 

Hence Progre‘ssed ff/, a., advanced; Pro- 
grovssing v7. sb. and Ppl. a. 

18g0 T. Enwarps Eng. leds Died. Addy.. To meet the 
progressed state of the Arts and Sciences. 1850 BRrowxinG 
Easter Day xiv, Vour progressing is slower, 1870 DickEss 
&. Drood \ti, The most agreeahle evidences of progressing 
life in Cloisterham. 1874 THtrtwatt ZLe?t. (1881) 11. 304 
‘The steadily progressing failure of my eyesight. 

Progression (progrefan). [a. F. progression 
(1425 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prdgressidn-em a 
going forward, advancement, progression, n. of 
action f, prdgred-7: see PROGREDIENT.] 

1, The action of stepping or moving forward or 
onward. ta. Travel; a journey; = Prooress 
56. 1. Obs, 

€ 1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. m1. 280 Vndyr your wenge 
and youre proteccyon May be this viage and this progression. 
21548 Hate Chroa., Rich [fl 53 There happened in this 
progression to the Earle of Richmond a straunge chaunce. 
lbid,, Hen, VH 42zb, When they were with their long and 
tedyous iourney weried and tyred, and..fell to repentaunce 
of their mad commocion and frantike progression, then he 
woulde..circumnent & enuyron theim. 

b, Onward or forward movement (in space), 
locomotion ; advance: = ProcRess sd. 3a, 4a. 

1588 Snaks. L. L. L. av. ii, 144 A Letter..which acci- 
dentally, or by the way of progression, hath miscarried. 
1651-3 JER. Tayior Sermt, sor Year (1678) 54 Still the Flood 
[tide] crept by little stepping’ and invaded more hy his 
progressions than he lost by his retrent. 1686 Goao Cedest. 
Bodies 111. i. 366, I observ'd it making a creeping Progression 
in the Valleys. 1849 S4. Mat. Hist., Mammalia 11. 202 
‘The tusks of this animal (walrus]..are instruments both of 
defence and of progression. 1883 Century Mag. XXV1. 925 
This mode of progression requires some muscular exertion. 

c. The moving or pushing ofsomething onward, 

1678 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. v.95 The longer to continue his 
several Progressions of the Saw, 

2. fig. Continuous action figured or conceived as 
onward movement; going on, course (of action, 
time, life, etc.), proceeding, process. Now rare or 
merged in 4. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 133 The progressyon and draughtes 
of the. .playe of the chesse. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 41 In all the progression of the wished life of this 
mighty Prince. /d:d. 43 Progression, continuation and 
determination of his most wicked and shamelesse life. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 226 Alt Starres that have their 
distance from the Ecliptick Northward not more then 23 
degrees and an half..may in progression of time have 
declination Southward. ¢ 1698 Locke Cond, Underst. § 20 
The long Progression of the Thoughts to remote and first 
Principles. 1775 Jounson Tax. no Tyr. 5 Having. .obtnined 
by the slow progression of manual industry the acecommoda- 
tions of life, 1882 Stevenson Fam, Stud, Men & Bhs, 
Zhoreau iii, There is a progression—} cannot call it a 
progress=in his work toward a more and more strictly 
prosaic level. 

3. 7g. The action of passing successively from 
each item or term of a series to the next; succes- 
sion; aseries; 77 (+ dy) progression, in succession, 
one after another; gradually. (See also 6.) 

1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 47, & sa be progressione and ordur, 
euyrie spere inclosis the spere that is nerest tylit. 1660 F. 
Baooxe tr. Le Blane's Trav. 397 The Brasitians are said 
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PROGRESSIONIST. 


originally to have come..from Pera, advancing thither by 
progression from time to time. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. 
xxix, §.16 Of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus infinitely 
divided after certain Progressions,..we have no clear. .1ldea. 
1774 Beattie Méinstr. 1. xlvii, The laws..Whose long pro- 

ession leads to Deity. 1844 Sourney Life A. Bedi 1.175 
The experiment which. .had been tried. .with one class, was 
. extended to all the others in progression. 

4, jig. The action of going forward to more 
advanced or higher stages or conditions ; advance ; 
development; = Procress sé. 4b. Also attrib. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Seeretary 1. (1625) 37 His.. knowledge 
in the Latine tongue, was so perfect, his progression in the 
Greeke so excellent. nae Massincea Belveve as you List 
tt. ii, I must..take..the boldness To reprebend your slow 
progression in Doing her greatness right. @1713 Ettwoon 
Autodiog. (1714) 133. Having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former Progression in Learning. 1849 
I. Taytor Eathus, viii. 184 The progression of decay and 
perversion has been gradually and distinctly contemplated. 
1871 Tytoa Prim. Cult. 1. ii. 34 The progression-theory 
recognizes degradation, and the degradation-theory recog- 
nizes progression. 18977 A. B. Eowaans Uf Nile v. 105 To 
trace the progression and_retrogression of the arts from the 
Pyramid-builders to the Czesars, 

+ 5. ? The action of proceeding forth or issning ; 
the fact of being produced. (Cf. PROCESSION sd, 4, 
PROGRESS $d. 5.) Obs. rare. 

€1374 Cuaucra Boeth, ty. pr. vi. 106 (Camb, MS.) Thilke 
same ordre newith ayein alle thinges growynge and fallynge 
a-down by semblable progression (g/oss, issu] of sedes and 
of sexes. ¢1386 — A’né.'s 7. 2155 His ordinaunce That 
speces of thynges and progressions Shullen enduren by 
successions And nat eterne. y 

6. Alath. The succession of a series of quantities, 
between every two successive terms of which there 
is some particular constant relation ; such a series 
itself. See ARITHMETICAL @., GEOMETRICAL 1 b, 
HARMONIC a, 52. 

1430 Art Nombryng % Of progressioun one is naturelle 
or contynuelle, pat oper broken and discontynuelle. 1542 
Recorder Gr, Artes (1575) 210 Arithmeticall progression is a 
rehearsing. .of many numbers,.in suche sorte, that betweene 
enery two next numbers. .the difference beequall. /d7d. 229 
Progression Geometricall is when the numbers increase by 
alike proportion, 1692 Wasuincron tr. Afition's Defi Pop. 
vii. M.'s Wks. 1851 VII. 179 Do you not understand Pro 
gression in Arithmetick? 1763 Emerson Meth, Increments 
74.A series of quantities, whose construction and progression 
is known. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 153 Families. .will con- 
tinually increase in a kind of geometrical progression. 1884 
tr. Lotze’s Metaph. 455 Where the intensity of a sensation 
increases by equal differences, that is, in arithmetical pro- 
gression, it implies in the strength of the stimulus an increase 
in geometrical progression. 

7. Astr, a. Movement of a planet in the order of 
the zodiacal signs, i.e. from west to cast; direct 
movement; opp. to vetrogradation. +b. Alonth 
of progression (obs.): see quot. 1615. 

1ssi Recoror Cast. Knowl. (1556) 279 ‘The progression, 
retrogradation, and station of the Planetes. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Blan 336 The moneth of Progression he calleth 
that space which commeth betweene one coniunetion of the 
Moone with the Sunne and another, and it conteyneth nine 
and twenty dayes and a halfe, 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ep. 212, 1812 Wooonouse Astron, xix. 207 note, Progression 
is here..used technically: a motion 72 comseguentia, or, 
according to the order of the signs, . 

8. Adus, a. The action of passing (in melody) 
from one note to another, or (in harmony) from 
one chord to another; a succession of notes or 
chords. b. Sometimes = SEQUENCE. 

1609 Dovtano Ornith. Mitrol. 29 An authenticall pro- 
gression, is the ascending beyond the Finall Key to an 
eight, and a tenth. 1694 W. Horoza Harmony vi. (1731) 
95 Degrees are uncompounded Intervals, .. hy which an 
immediate Ascent or Descent is made from the Unison to 
the Octave..; and by the same Progression to as many 
Octaves as there may be Occasion. 1877 Stainer Harmony 
v. § 69 In harmonising such a progression as the following 
[etc.). 1889 Prout Harmony iv. § 102 Such progressions 
are called ‘hidden ‘ octaves or fifths. 

9. Philol. Advance in sonnd-development. 

1877 Marc Comp. Gram. Ags. Lang.a7 The first lengthen- 
ing of £ and by progression is called guna, 

Progressional (progre*fanal), 2. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or involving progression 
(in various senses : see prec.). 

1570 Dre Afath. hie Cjb, The Venetians consideration 
of waight..by eight descentes progressionall, halfing, from 
agrayne. 1665 J. Gapavav Lond. Deliv. Predicted iv. 21 
Venus hath a progressional motion. 1674 Jeake Avith, 
(1696) 543 To find varie? whose Remains shall be Arith- 
metically Progressional. 1800 A/ud? Advertiser 20 Sept. 
2/2 Progressional Building Society. 1867 MAcrarRreN 
Harmony iii. (1876) 87 Its Er Opestote treatment. 1883 
F, A. Watker Pol, Econ. 451 ‘There is, M. Garnier holds, 
a species of increasing taxation which is rational and dis- 
creet, to which he applies the term progressiopal, which is 
held within moderate limits. 

Hence Progre’ssionally adv. 

1658 Siz T. Browne Gard. Cyrus v. ee progressionall 
that from five in the foreclaw she [Nature] descendet 
unto two in the hindemost. 

Progre‘ssionary, @. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY.] Of or pertaining to progression. 

1859 G. Mzagortn &, Feverel 1, iv, 62 The youth’s pro. 
aeen, phases were mapped out in sections, from 

simple Boyhood to the Blossoming Season. /d/d. xv. 220 
‘These further progressionary developments. 

Progressionist (progre’ anist). [See -1st.] 

1. An advocate of or believer in progression or 
progress ; a progressist, a progressive. 

ie 
~~ 


PROGRESSIONIST. 


1849 Fraser's Alag. XL. 391 Opposed to the influence of 
ber unconscious Toryism, a Progressionist of susceptible 
temperament might he in danger of abandoning his opinions. 
1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 349 None but liberals or pro- 

ressionists need apply. 1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 bia. 
eeaicned opera is not the lifeless thing which progressionists 
would scek to make out. 2886S. L. Lee Live Ld. Herbert 
Introd. 40 A sure sign that Herbert was a sincere pro- 
gressionist. , 

2. One who holds that life on the earth has been 
marked by gradual progression from lower to 


higher forms. 

1859 H. Spencer in Universal Review July 81 Sir R. 
Murchison, who is a Progressionist, calls the lowest fossili- 
ferous strata, 'Protozoic’, 1867 — Princ. Biol. m1. § 140 
Were the gealogical record complete, or did it, as both Uni- 
formitarians and Progressionists have habitnally assumed, 
give us traces of the earliest organic forms. 

B. (See quots.) rare—?. 

1864 Wester, Progressionist, one who holds to the pro- 
gression of society toward perfection, 1882 Ocitvie(Annan- 
dale), Pragressionist. 1. One who maintains the doctrine 
that society is in a state of progress towards perfection, and 
that it will ultimately attain to it, 

4, attrib. or as adj. 

31871 Tytor Print. Cult. ¥. ii. 29 The unprejudiced modern 
student of the progressionist school. 1883 Athengeunt 
8 Sept. 305/2 The progressionist tendency of the age. 

So Progre‘ssionism, the theory or principles of 
a progressionist, or sympathy with progress, 

1861 Brrese. Horr Eng. Cathedr. 19th C..143 That wise 
spirit of moderate and retrospective progressionism. 

Progressist (prougrésist, prog-). [ad. F. 
progressisle = Sp. progreststa, t. progressista > see 
Progress sé, and -18%.] One who favours or 
advocates progress, esp. in political or social 
matters ; a reformer, a progressive, (In later use 
chiefly in reference to foreign countries. ) 

For a short period ¢18go, the term was used in London 
Municipal politics, but soon superseded by progressive: 
see PROGRESSIVE G. 4. 

1848 O. A. Brownson Ji’és. (1884) V. 247 Socialists and 
progressists attempt. .to defend it oa humanistic principles, 
1856 T. A. Trou.Lore Girlhood Cath. de Medict 105 ‘Vhe 
two natural and inevitable parties..conservatives and pro- 
gressists. 1884 //arfer's Alag. May 831/2 These Arabs.. 
were the progressists of Europe. 1890 /é/ustr, Lond, News 
Christmas No. 3/2 A most determined Progressist in the 
City Council. 1891 Tad/e¢ 29 Aug. 324 The citirens of Sion 
and those of Granada—the former city being the stronghold 
of the Catholics, and the latter of the Progressists. 1892 
Pall Mali G. 20 Feb. 3/2 In your leader to-day you speak 
(and in my opinion correctly) of the Progressive party. On 
Page 6 the word ‘ Progressist' is used. 1894 Current Eist, 
(U. S.) 1V. 432 The new (Servian] cabinet consisted of pro- 
gressists ena liberals, 

b. attrib, or as adj. = PROGRESSIVE a, 4. 

1889 Pali Mall G. 19 Jan. 2/2 (London County Council) 
The progressist party:..is in favour of carrying out a pro- 
gramme so advanced [etc.]. 1907 /fibbert Fraud. Apr. 496 
An exponent of the progressist spirit in Catholic thought. 

Progressive (progre’siv), 2. (s6.)  [a. F. pro- 
gressif, -tve (14th e. in Hatz-Darm.), f. L. prd- 
gress-+ see PROORESS v, and -IvE.] 

1. a. Characterized by stepping, walking, or 
otherwise moving onward, as in the locomotion of 
men and animals generally ; executed, as a move- 
ment, in this way. Ods. or merged in b. 

1644 Bucwer Chirol, 83 In matters of progressive motion. 
1646 SiR T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 193 In progressive motion, 
the armes and legs doe move successively, but_in uatation 
both together. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 173 Their ascent 
so easy, as to be almost imperceptible to the progressive 
traveller. 1816 Sin E. Home in PAi Trans. 149 Some 
account of the feet of those animals whose progressive 
motion can be carried on in opposition to gravity. 

b. generally, Moving forward or advancing (in 
space); of the nature of onward motion. 

1667 Mitton P. £. vit. 127 Thir [the planets’) wandring 
course..Progressive, retrograde, or standing still. 1728 
Pemperton Newton's fhilos. 195 The moon..would. .bave 
partook of sll the progressive motion of the earth. 1822 
Cra Leet. Drawing v. 305 Water, when smooth, and 
having none but its progressive motion, reflects the sur- 
rounding objects. 

2. Passing on from one member or item of a 
series to the next; proceeding step by step ; oceur- 
ring one after another, successive. 

16ao T. Grancer Div. Logike 178 Concerning progressine 
suppartition of members [:ztax¢. Dividing of parts into parts). 
1703 Virgil's 4th Eclogue 2 Behold the Mighty Months 

rogressive Shine, 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 41 P5 
That the idea of the one was impressed at once, and con- 
tinued through all the progressive descents of the species, 
without variation or improvement. 18121 Busey Diet. Afus., 
Progressive Notes, those notes which succeed each other, 
either in ascent or descent, 1858 Hawtuoxne #~ & /t. 
Note-Bks. 11, 34 Pictures, arranged. .in a progressive series, 
with reference to the date of the painters. 

b. Applied to certain games at cards, as euchre 
or whist, when played by several sets of players 
simultaneously at different tables, certain players 
passing after each ronnd from one table to the next, 


according to specified rules. 

1890 Daily News 29 Sept. s/4 The City Marshal of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has announced that he will hence- 
forth arrest. .all persons found playing progressive euchre. 
Mod. Progressive whist was one of the evening diversions 
on board the mail steamer. . 

3. Characterized by progress or advanee (in state 
or condition). a. Of persons or communities : 

Von, VIL 


| 


| not Progressives, 1 


1441 


Making progress, advancing (in action, thought, 
character, fortunes, social conditions, etc.). 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., dindition (Arh,) 222 It is good for 
Princes, if they vse ambitious Men, to handle it soe, as they 
be still progressive, and not retrograde... For if they rise 
not with theire service, they will take order to make theire 
service fall with them. 1628 Frrtiam Kesolves u, [1] 1xxxix. 
258 He is not truely penitent, that is not progressiue, in the 
Motion of aspiring goodnesse. 1853 J. H. Newman //7st. S&. 
(1873) EL. 1 iv. 187 Whatever be the natural excellences of 
the Turks, progressive they are not. 18597 Buckie Crendiz. 
1. viii. sss For a progressive nation, there Is required a pro- 

essive policy, 1859 Mite Liverty iii. 127 A people..may 

pee for a ccrtain length of time, and then stop. 

. Of things, conditions, etc.: Characterized by 
progress or passing on to more advanced or higher 
stages; growing, increasing, devcloping; usually 
in good sense: advancing towards better condi- 
tions; marked by continuons improvement. 

@ 1653 Binnine Sevm. (1845) 235 The life as well as the 
light of the righteous is progressive. 1732 Purr. Hs. Man 
1. 235 Above, how high progressive We may go! 174a 
Younc Vt. 7A. vi. 81 Reason progressive, Enstinct is 
complete. 1811 Busny Diet. Alis., Progressive, an epithet 
. applied to lessons expressly composed far the purpose of 
practical improvemient, and..so constructed in point of 
Increasing execution, as to lead..hy insensible degrees to 
those difficulties (etc.]}. 1859 C. Barker alssoc. Prine. ii. 4s 
During the fifteenth century commerce continued to he 
regularly and rapidly progressive. 1884 F. Tremrirn Aedes, 
Relig. & Se. viv 182 he had to teach that the creation was 
not inerely orderly, but progressive. 

ce. Path, Of a discase: Continnously inereasing 
in severity or extent. 

1736 Buttrr Anal, 1. i. Wks. 1874 1. 29 Thinking that 
a progressive disease... will destroy those powers. 1897 tr. 
von Ziemssen’s Cyel. Med. XV\. 647 In progressive per- 
nicious anwmia unusual corpulence has been observed. 
1899 A Ubutt's Syst, Wed. VU. 693 Progressive dementia 
with general paralysis. 

a. éransf, Characterizing or indicating progress. 

1888 Amer. Anthropologist I. 71 Ecker. .considers that 
unusual length (of the index-finger] isa progressive character. 

4, Favouring, advocating, or directing one’s 
efforts towards progress or reform, esp. in political, 
municipal, or social matters. 

Used from ¢ 1889 as a party term in municipal politics, 
esp. in London, to include those who are liberal or reforming 
in municipal and social questions, though they may not 
support the Liberal party in national or imperial questions. 
Jn Cape Colony the self-adopted appellation of those who 
opposed the Bond or Africander party, corresponding 
generally to the British party as opposed to the Dutch, 

1884 Pall Mail G. 8 Jan. 8/1 The Progressive Brahmans, 
or, as they call their church, the ‘ Brahnia Somaj of India’. 
1889 /bid. 30 Jan. 2/2 From the point of view of the Pro- 
gressive majority, this is the only way to make the seat 
secure, 1897 Daily News 24 July 5/2 Progressive Con- 
servatism is to ndopt Liberal principles, and say they were 
always your own. 1898 Lp. Rosesery réfd.2 Mar. 4/6 One 
very simple demonstration of how carefully the Progressive 
party bave cut themselves aloof from Imperial politics. 

B. sé. One who favours, advocates, or aims at 
progress or reform, or claims to be in favour of it. 
(Sec note to A. 4.) 

1865 Busnnet. Vicar. Sacer ut. v. 277 The disappointment 
T may inflict on certain progressives, or disciples of the New 
Gospel. 1884 Pall Mail G, & Jan. 8/1 Henceforth the two 
parties of the Brahmans were known as the Conservatives 
and the Progressives. 1892 Lp. Rosererv in Daily News 
2 Mar. 2/6, I meant that there were Progressives who are 
not Liberals, but that I think there are no Liberals who are 

Atheneuni7 July 23/1 Anattractive 
sketch of a Progressive of the epoch te the reforms of 
Alexander TH]. 1898 H'estn1, Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/2 The Cape 
will shortly be polled again, and it seems..that the result 
will be to give the Progressives a very small majority. 


Progressively (progresivli), adv. [f. prec. 


+-LY4,] Ina progressive manner; in the way of | 


progression or progress; @. by continuous advance; 
step by step, gradually ; successively; fb. straight 
forward or onward; directly (0ds.). 
1620 T. Graxcer Dio, Logike oor But the conforming, 
ry 


adapting, and disposing of them being inuented progres- 
siuely, recedeth from vniuersals..to the most specials, or 


indiniduals. 1694 Hovorr Téme vi. 87 The reason why they | 


fall in that order.., from the greatest Epacts progressively 
to the least. @ 1716 Soutu Servz. (1744) VI. i. 5 Nothing 
tbat adequately fills a place, can move in that place, unless 
it moves circularly ; but progressively or in a direct line it is 
impossible, 1788 J. May Frni. § Z ett. (1873) 96 Mountains.. 
rising progressively to view. 1878 Newcomp /’0p. Astron, 
1. lil, 96 The action of the sunon the moon was progressively 
changing. 

Progressiveness (progre'sivnés). [-NEss.] 
The quality or character of being progressive. 

1727 Bawey yol. H, Progresstveness, the Quality of pro- 
ceeding or going forward. 1798 Sourney Vis. Maid 
Orleans ut. 189 Those ties Which through the infinite 
progressiveness Complete our perfect bliss. 1845-6 Trencu 
Audis, Leet. Ser. 1 iv. 57 This progressiveness of Scripture 
is an important element in its fitness for the education of 
man. 1883 H, Bonar in £dts. eee Rew 6 June 3/8 Our 
progressiveness consists in the fuller discernment of all parts 
of revelation. ees 

Progre’ssivism. [f. Progressive + -133.] 
The principles of a progressive or progressist ; ad- 
vocacy of, or devotion to, progress or reform, 

1892 Si. Yames's Gaz. 7 Mar., If London bad been con- 
verted to Progressivism—that is Radicalism. 1896 IWes¢s. 
Gaz.14 May 3/1 The state of this country [Russia], in which 
primitivism—if I may be permitted the expression—and 
progressivism are sometimes so oddly mixed. 


PROHIBIT. 


So Progre'ssivist = PROGRESSIVE 54. 

1884 A. V. ID. Carpenter in Chicago Advance 1 Jan. 
(1885) 867 There are..0 more impracticable progressivists 
than those who clamor fora repeal of all laws. 1904 194% 
Cent. Aug. 292 An ardent young Progressivist. 

Progressivity (provgresiviti), rare. [f. as 
prec. +-ITY.] = PRoGRESSIV ‘ 
_ 1882 tr. Godet's Fesus Christ 66 Vhis [man's] progressivity, 
if T may use the word, has no limit but that of the absalute 
good to which he aspires. 1883 F. A. Wanner /’od. Econ, 
451, In 1848..the idea of progressivity [of taxation] was 
revived, 

Progressor (progressax), rare. [2. late L. 
pregressor, agent-n. £. Ardgred? + see PROGREDIENT. ] 
One who progresses or makcs progress; in quot. 
@ 1626, one who makcs a state progress or tour, 

@1626 Bacon Digest Laws Wks, 1879 1. 671/1 Adrian... 
being a great progressor through all the Roman empire, 
whenever he found any decays of bridges, or highways.. 
gave substantial order for their repair. 1874 Nuatn & 
Litt.epace Comin. 2's, exxe UV, 10g The beginners, the 
progressors, and the perfect. 

Pro-guardian: scePro-1, Progue, var. Proc. 

|| Progymnasium (proudgimné!zidm, Ger. 
prégimna-zium). PI. -ia. [Ger. (from mod.L,): 
see Pro- 1 and Gymnasiva?.} (See quot. 1886.) 

1633 Sir W. Hasutton Discuss. (1852) 545 Establishments 
..called Progymnasia and superiar Burgher Schools, 1886 
jo F. Metrueap in Aacyed. Arit, XX. 17/2 The classical 
schools proper [in Prussia] consist of Gyanasia and Pro- 
rynmasta, the later being simply gymnasia wanting the 

igher classes. 

|| Progymna‘sma. Oés. rare. Pl.-mata, [nd. 
Gr. mpoyvyvacpa a preparatory exercise, f. mpo- 
yupvacey to train beforehand.) A preparatory or 
preliminary exercise or study. 

1674 PA, Frans, YX. 220, I consider'’d that..some of 
those Observations... might shew me the true Quantity of the 
Equations of the Suns Orb... } turned over his /-agymnas. 
mata, and pitched on two. 1678 Cuoworty /ute/é. Syst, 
Contents (4 v. 724) A J'rogyuasma or Pralusory attempt, 
towards the proving of a God from his Idea as including 
necessary existence. 

Progymnosperm: see PRo-2 1. 

Pro hae vice: sce Pro 5. 

Proheim, -home, -hemy, ctc.: see PROEM, ete. 

Prohessian (prehesiin). J/ath. [f. Pro-! 4 
+ Hesstan $6.2] (See quots.) 

1862 Satmon Geom. Three Dimensions xii. 333 The 
Hessian of any surface being of the degree q+ —8, that ofa 
developable consists of the surface itsclf, and a surface of 
3-8 degree which we shall call the Pro-Hessian, /é¢d. 
xv. 426, 1864 Caviry Coll. Math. Papers V. 267 The 
functian PU, which for the developable replaces as it 
were the ITessian I1U, is termed the /’rofessian ; and (since 
if ry be the order of U the order of HU is 47-8) we have 
37—8 for the order of the Prohessian. : 

t Prohi-bit, 7/7. a. Obs. [ad. L. prohibit-us, 
pa. pple. of profzb-ére to hold back, prevent, for- 
bid, £. Ard in front + Aaéézre to hold.) Prohibited, 
forbidden, (Also const. as pa. pple.: sce next.) 

1432-ge tr. //igdew (Rolls) TH. ats Whiche..hade not 
knowlege of hym selfe, whiche is comparable to brute bestes 
in drawenge to thynges prohibitte. 1678 Sir G. Msc. 
Kenzie Crim, Laws Scot. 1. xxxi. § 21699) 158 By the Civil 
Law likewise, the prohibit Arms were confiscat, 1683 
Lurtrett Brief Kel. (1857) 1.277 Discharging merchants.. 
to sell or exchange any prohibite commodities with tbem- 
selves or amongst others in the Kingdome of Scotland. 1714 
Fr. Bk. of Rates 400 Arrest of the King's Council, for levying 
of 30 Sols per 100 upon all Cheese from Foreign V’arts, except 
from England and Holland, which remaias prohihit. 

Prohibit (prohibit), v Also § -hibet. [f. 
L. prohibit-, ppl. stem of prokibére: see prec. 
For pa. pple., prohibit was used down to the 18th 
e.; but prohibited also appeared as early as 1532.) 

1. évans. To forbid (an action or thing) by or as 


by a command or statute; to interdict. 

1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) . 237 A table of brasse pro- 
hibetenge synne [orig. feceatin prohkibens), where the 
my3hty preceptes of the lawe bene wryten. 1g09 Barcray 
Shyp of Folys (1570) 148 The damnable lust of cardes and 
of dice, And other games prohibite by the lawe. 1534 
More Confit. Tindale Wks. 510/z Such folk 1 suppose 
wer hetter prohibited betymes, 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's 
Comm. xh, Not to prohibite this newe fanglednes. 1669 
W. Supson Jf ydrol. Chym,. 176 They altogether prohibite 
the use of wine in fevers. 177a Junius Lett. |xviii. (1820) 
346 They considered.. what the thing was which the legisla- 
tire meant to prohibit, 182a Sir H. Davy Chem. Phitos. 14 
In England an act of parliament was passed in 5th year 
of reign of Henry 1V prohibiting the attempts at transmuta- 
tion and making them felonious, 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 2. 166 The Statute of Mortmain. prohibited the aliena- 
tion of lands to the Church under pain of forfeiture. 

2. To prevent, preclude, hinder, or debar (an 


action or thing) by physical means, 

a3s48 Hatt Chron, Hen, V 59 The Frenchemen.. 

athered together a greate numbre of men of warre redy to 
Sefend and prohibite the passage. 1634 R. H. Salernes 
Regim. 66 Phey comforte the Stomacke, and prohibite 
vapours and fuines. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. tt. 437 Gates of 
burning Adamant Barr'd over us prohibit all egress. 1834 
Hr. aarieeso Demerara iii, Having seen them,.drop 
asleep, or shut their eyes so as to prohibit conversation, as 
much as if they were 

3. To forbid, stop, or prevent (a person): a. 
from doing something ; also, 40 doa thing (azch.). 

3523 Lp. Berners Fvotss. I. Pref. 2 (The reading of 
history] prohihyteth reprouable persons to do mischeuous 
dedes, 21548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII 55); Bay rage 


PROHIBITED. 


of the water, and contraritie of the wyndes, her ship was 
rohibited diuerse tymes to approche the shore and take 
ande, 1615 in Buceleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 
166 No cause why..his Majesty’s subjects should be..pro- 
hibited from any place. 19756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 111, 
261 The patients. .are Berinptonly rohibited to bathe on 
Sundays. 1840 Macauray £ss., Clive (1887) $50 There is 
no Act..prohibiting the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from being in the pay of continental powers, 
+b. With varions obsolete constructions. (Cf 
ForBID.) 


1438-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) {{f. 279 That he scholde pro- 
hibtte hym of thynges whiche scholde not he doen. 1531 


Dial.on Laws Eng Nii.14o Whether itstande witheonscyence | 


to prohybyt a Jury of mete & drynk tyll they he agreed. 

1680 H. Donweit 7ieo Lett, (1691) 78 St. Ambrose.. pro- 

hibited none for coming to him at any time, | A 
+e. With direct and indirect object (dative). 


Obs. or arch. 

1530 Patsca. 667/2 He hath prohybyt me his house. 1619 
Drayton Pasi, Act. vi. xv, ‘Vo recall that, labour not in 
vain, Which is by fate prohibited returning, 1657 J. Ser- 
GEANT Schisuz Dispach't 436 Those Authors, whose books 
are prohibited printing in England under great penalties. 
1671 R. MacWaro True Nouconf, 60 A Synod in England 
did prohibite the Scots any function in their Church. 1742 
Mipoteton Cicero 1). 1x. 331 He prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his Province. J ‘ 

+4. Formerly with following negative expressed 
or implied; To command zof to do something; to 
cause a thing xo/ to happen or take place. Ods. 

tgs Even Decades 259 The princes of the lande are pro- 
hibite in peine of death to absteine from such stronge 
drinkes. 1557 Noatu Guenara's Dial! Pr. (1582) 295 They 
did prohibit that no man shounide..sell openly..wine of 
Candie or Spaine. 1561 Davs tr. Bultinger on A foc. (1573) 
145 b, Helyas through the power of God, did prohibit that 
it should not rayne. a 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. ii. 41 
It cannot effectually prohibit the Heart not to move, or the 
Blood not to circulate. 1692 Bentiey Boyle “Lect. vii. 249 
The gravity prohibiting that they cannot recede from the 
centers of their Motions. 1707 Ihaet or Binpon in Loud, 
Gaz. No. 4339/3, To Prohibit..all Coach-makers,. .that they 
do not use Vatnish‘d Bullion-Nails, : 

Hence Prohibiting v//, 54., prohibition. —, 

1614 W. Cotwatrin Buceleneh MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 15: The prohibiting of white cloths to come into these 
countries. 1677 Act 29 Chas. If, ¢.7 § 3 Nothing in this Act 
contained aa extend to the prohibiting of dressing of 
Meate in Families or dressing or selling of Meat in Inns 
Cookeshops or Victualling Houses for such as otherwise 
cannot be provided. 


Prohi‘bited, 4//. a. [f prec.+-Ep1.] For- 
bidden, interdicted, debarred. Prohibited degrees: 


see DEGREE sd, 3. 

1552 Hvtoet, Prohibited, vettius. 1597 Mortey Jafrod. 
Alnus 183 Prohibited consequence of perfect cordes. 1615 
G. Sanpys Trav. 172 They say, that they marry within 
prohibited degrees, 1794 Mas. Rapeutere ALyst, Udolpho 
tv, Conveying prohibited goods over the Pyrenees. 1845 
McCuttocu 7axation u. ix. (1852) 338 The smuggling of 
prohibited and over-taxed articles, 

Prohibiter (prohi:biter). [fas prec. +-EB1.] 
One who prohibits or forbids; = PRroutprtor, 

1608 Wittet fferapla Exod. 337 God..is..a prohibiter 
of sinnes. 1643 Miurton Divorce ut. xxii, Wks. 1851 TV. 
130 The prohibiters of divorce. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
tx. viii, Cecilia..cast her eyes ronnd the church, with no 
other view than that of seeing from what corner the pro- 
hibiter would start. 1880 Murrueap Gaius m1. § 193 The 
discovery. .would subject the prohibiter to a heavier penalty, 

Prohibition (prfuhibi-fon). [a. F. prokebition 
(1237 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. prohkibition-em, 
n. of action f. prokié-ére to PRoutBit. ] 

1. The action of forbidding by or as by authority ; 
an edict, decree, or order forbidding or debarring ; 
a negative command. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love wu. iii, (Skeat) 1. 54 This.. 
senietb to some men into coaccion, that is to saine, con- 
strainyng, or els prohibicion that is defendyng. 1432-sa tr. 
Higden (Rolls) Vir. 287 Prestes despisynge this prohibi- 
cion. 1538 Starkey Augland a. i, 160 Ther must be a 
prohyhytyon set out by commyn authoryte. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1x. 645 Sa glister’d the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve..to the Tree Of prohibition, 1717 Lavy M. W. 
Moxtacu Let. to Abbé Conti 1 Apr., The prohibition of 
wine was a very wise maxim. 1875 Jowett Péaso (ed. 2) 
V. 404 The prohibition of exeessive wealth is a very con- 
siderable gain in the direction of temperance. 

2. Law, a. A writ issuing from a superior court, 
formerly from the Court of King’s Bench, and 
sometimes from the Court of Chancery or of 
Common Pleas, now out of the High Court of 
Justice, forbidding some court, and the parties 
engaged in it, from proceeding in a suit, on the 
ground that this is beyond the cognizance of the 
court in question, 

[1312 Rolls of Parlt. 1, 282/2 Ceux qi par malice purcha- 
cent prohibitions.) 1548 ct 2 4 3 Edw. VJ, 0. 13 $14 [f 
any Party. .for any Matter. .sued.. before the Ecclesiastical 
Jdee, do sne for any Prohibition in any of the King’s 

ourts. 1595 Expos. Termes Law, Prokibition . Vieth 
where a man is impleded in y* spiritoal court of y@ thing y! 
toucheth not matrimonie nor testament,..but that toncheth 
the kinges crowne. 1682 Buanet Rights Princes viil. 305 
A Prohibition was served upon those Vicars, 1726 Avurre 
Parergon 435 Every Statute Prohibitory is a Prohibition of 
Law. 1863 H. Cox /xstit. 1. ii 310 The courts of law 
frequently issued ‘ Prohibitions’ against proceeding in the 
Eeclesiastical Courts with suits not lawfully cognizable 
there. 1885 Encyct. Brit, XIX. 793/1 A writ of prohibition 
is a prerogative writ—that is to say, it does not issue as of 
course, but is granted only on proper grounds being shown, 
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b, Se. Law. Each of the three technical clauses 
in a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from selling 
an estate, contracting debt that would affect it, or 


altering the order of snccession to it, 

1848 Act 11 & 12 Vict. c. 36 § 32 Disencumbering the 
entailed estate..and the heir of entail..of all the prohibi- 
tions, conditions, restrictions, limitations, and clauses irri- 
tant and resolutive, of the tailzie, 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot, 802/2 Before the passing of the act 11 and 12 Viet. c. 36, 
1848, it was doubted whether an entail could be effectual 
which did not contain the whole of the three prohibitions ;— 
against alienations ; against the contraction of debt, so as 
to affect the estate: and against the successions hut it was 
decided, that a deed of entail containing any one of these 
prohibitions, properly fenced, was effectual so far as it went. 

3. The interdiction by law of the importation of 


some foreign article of commerce. 

1670 TrmpLe Let. to Ld, Arlington Wks, 1731 11. org 
Another Poiut..is the Prohibition of French Commodities, 
a5 M&Cuntocu Jef. con. 1. 33 Heavy duties and ahso- 
lute prohibitions were interposed to prevent the importation 
of manufactured articles from abroad. 1872 Veats Growth 
Cont, 302 Manufacturers in want of customers cried out 
for trade prohibitions. 

b, A thing prohibited. rare. 

1905 Jost Office Guide 1 Jan. 493 Eau de cologne is a 
prohibition into Basutoland. 

4. spec. The forbidding by law of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks for common con- 
sumption. 

1851 (May) Anaual Repl. Exec. Committee Amer. Temp. 
Union 27 ‘Vhe State of Vermont has steele ardnously to 
arrive at the summit level of entire prohibition, 1869 Daily 
News 6 Sept. Ihe majority of the people of the State 
(Massachusetts) are..opposed to prohibitton, though they 
would favour a good license law. | 1891 (¢/¢ée) ‘he Cyelo- 
paedia of Temperance and Prohibition (U. S.). 1899 Rown- 
Tree & Suprwe ie Femperance Problems iii. (gat) 42/1 The 
agitation in favour of prohibition in Maine began early in 
the thirties... The efforts of [Generals Appleton and Dow].. 
resulted in 1846 in the passage of the first Prohibitory Act. 

5. Astrology. (See quots.) 

1658 Pritwirs, Profibitiox,..in Astronomy it is, when two 
Planets are applying to Conjunction, or Aspect, and before 
they come to joyn themselves, another comes to Conjune- 
tion, or Aspect of the Planet applied to, 1819 J. Wiison 
Pict, Astrol, Prohibition, the same as frustration. 

8. attrzb. and Comé, (in senses 3 and (especially) 
4). Also Prohibition party, a political party in 
U.S., formed in Sept. 1869 to nominate or support 
only persons pledged to vote for the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic; prohibitionward adv., 
towards prohibition. 

1885 G. W. Bain in Voice (N.Y¥.) 29 Nov., It is delightful 
to see the tendency of public sentiment prohibitionward in 
the South. 1897 Jestm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 2/2 He carefully 
studied the Prohibition Question while there...In one Pro- 
hibition town he was taken to various hotels hy the Doimi- 
nion M.P...who..was elected on the Prohibition eard—for 
the purpose of having a whisky-and-soda. 1901 Daily Chron. 
10 daw Manitoba, by a law, known as the‘ Liquor Law ', 
which was passed last year, endeavoured to make itself into 
a ‘prohibition’ province. 1907 Westin. Gaz. 1x Dec. 8/1 
The outcome of this foolish (almost wicked) retention of the 
Prohibition Order is that now an American Meat Trust is 
able to name the price that must be paid for meat by poor 
British consumers, 

Prohibi'tionary,¢. [f.prec.+-ary1.] Re- 
lating to prohibition. 

1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 226 The author has over- 
looked the faet_that prohibitionary laws were enacted in 
Judea, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 


Prohibitionist (préshibi-fanist). [f. as prec, 
+-IST.] One who advocates or favours prohibition, 
spec. of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 


liquors. Also adértd. 

1846 Worcester, Prohibition?st, an advocate for pro- 
hibitory measures. For. Q. Rev. 1854 (title) The Pro- 
hibitionist {a monthly journal in State of New York}. 
1866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 You would probably pro- 
nounce the rear struggle as one between the Pro- 
tectionists and Prohibitionists, 1883 Manch. Guard. 17 Oct. 
5/3 1€ the community is really determined to have no 

Abfsinses it can carry out its wishes by filling the Town 
Councils with a majority of prohibitionists. 1888 Brvee 
Amer. Connew. U1. un Wi. 372 note, The Prohibitionist 
platform of 1884. aoe A 

So Prohibi‘tionism, the principles or practice of 
prohibition. 

1889 Gotow. Situ (¢/¢ée) Prohibitionism in Canada and 
the United States. ihe P 

Prohibitive (prohi-bitiv), @ [a F. pro- 
hibitif, -ive (16th. in Hatz.-Darm.): see PROHIBIT 
24. a, and -IVE.] 

. Having the quality of prohibiting; that for- 
bids or restrains from some course of action; pro- 
hibitory. 

160a Furaecke Pandectes 86 When it is apparant that 
such meetings are not made of enill intent, the prohibitine 
Law ceaseth. 19765 Act § Geo. F/I, c. 26 Preamble, [They] 
should convey, settle, and intail the fands..with all the 
roper, prenibluve, irritant, and resolutive clauses. 1845 
{eCuLrocn 7axation 1. v. (1852) 213 Prohibitive and pro- 
tectiye regulations. .force capital and industry into less pro- 
ductive channels than those into which they would otherwise 
flow. neg Als Peamissiver). 1889 Veice(N.Y.)30 May, The 
decrease [of saloons) being almost wholly due to the special 
prohibitive power of the judges of the license courts. 

2. Of conditions, as taxes or prices: Such as 
serve to prevent the use or abuse of something, 

1886 American X11, 100 A tax whose effect will be pro- 


PROJECT. 


hibitive. 1888 M. Arxotp Civiliz. U. S. iv, 163 The cab- 
rates are prohibitive—more than half of the people who in 
England would use cabs must in America use the horse-cars. 
1898 Tit-Bits 8 Jan. 279/1 The book was published at a 
well-nigh prohibitive price. ie. 

3. Gram, That expresses prohibition ; negative 
in an imperative use, 

1875 Rexour Egypt. Gram, 56 The prohibitive en is 
frequently placed before jete.). Afod. The Greek nn and 
Lat. we with the imperative have a prohibitive force. 

Hence Prohi-bitively adv., Prohi-bitiveness. 

1867 Carivie Remin. (1881) If. 296, 1 waved my hand 
prohibitively at the door, 1899 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 829 
A spirit of doctrinaire prohibitiveness, 

Prohibitor (prohivbitex), [a. L. prohébitor, 
agent-n. from prohibére : see PROHIBIT Af/.a.] One 
who prohibits. 

1611 Cotcr., Prohiteur, a prohibitor. 1655 STANLEY Z/is2. 
Philos. m, (1701) 85/2 Socrates..never needed any exhorter, 
but sometimes a prohibitor. 1857 Keate Excharist, Ador. 
27 Make it still more imperative upon the prohibitors to 
prodnce some irresistible authority, 

Prohibitory (prohi-bitari), a. [ad. L. pré- 
Atbitéri-us restraining, f. frohibitor: see -oRY. 

1. = Prontsitive 1; esp. with reference to the 
common sale of intoxicating liquors, as in pro- 
Aibitory law, movement, party, etc. 

@isgr H, Satu bs. (1867) 11. 428 Which words be most 

rohibitory. a@160z W. Perkins Cases Conse. (1619) 318 

ust may be restrained.,without prohibitory lawes. 1766 
Bracnstone Comm, U1, xxxii. 496 This law is entirely pro- 
hibitory. 1797 Buaxe Regic. Peace iti. Wks. VIII. 390 We 
have been obliged to guard it from foreign competition by 
very strict prohibitory laws. 1884 DoweLt Saxaéion v. ii, 
I. 135 An enactment prohibitory of the imposition of a sub+ 
sidy on wool. 1899 [see Paowiaition 4). 

2. = PROMIBITIVE 2. 

1849 Macautay list. Eng. iii, 1.377 The cost of convey- 
ance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. 
1881 Sia W. Tuomson in Nature 8 Sept. 434/1 This..is 
obviously prohibitory of every scheme for economising tidal 
energy by means of artificial dock-basins. 

Hence Prohi‘bitorily adv., in a prohibitory 
way, with prohibitory effect. 

1876 R. Hart Land of Sinim (1go1)_ 202 That foreign 
goods. ,are either differentially or prohibitorily taxed, 

Proif, obs. Sc. spelling of Proor, 

Proin(e, Proiner, obs. formsof PRUNE, PRUNER. 

Pro indiviso: see Pro 6, 

+Proine, v. Obs. Sometimes used in sense of 


PRIME 2.1 2, 

[In the 16th &. prosne wasa very common variant of pruine, 
rune, both as used of a bird pruning itself and of pruning a 
vine, tree, ete.; for the latter Pare v3 was also a 16-17th c. 
synonym. But there is noevidence of a form grune answering 
to Patme v. As applied in quot. 1591 prone is slightly 
earlier than Prime in this sense.] 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre 12 His peece readie charged, 
foaden with her Bullet and proind with tutch pouder. 1622 
Reco. ma Of Bristol Exchange’ Div b (Arb, Garner IV. 
603), And Rawlins hauing proined the Tuch-holes. 

Proj ect (prp-dgekt, prdudzekt), sd. [ad. L. pro- 
Ject-um something thrown forth or out, neut. sing. 
of préject-us pa. pple: see next. So F, proset 
(fourget 1518 in Hatz.-Darm., project in Cotgr.).] 

+1. A plan, draft, scheme, or table of something; 
a tabulated statement; a design or pattern accord- 
ing to which something is made. Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3331 A corone, ane be costious pat 
euire kyng weryd, On be propurest of proiecte pat enire 
prinee bere. 1581 Lamaarve Liven. i. vil. (1588) 225, 1 will 
now adventure to run thorow all the sortes of Manslaughters 
and Felonies..which (for the more light) I have bestowed 
in this project (or Table) following. 1600 (fz#/e) A Projecte, 
conteyninge the State, Order, and Manner of Governmente 
ofthe UaWwertity of Cambridge. Asnowitis to beseene. 160% 
Hotrann Pliny U1. 535 Many other plots and projects there 
doe remaine of his fParasius) drawing. 1627 Waen Seri. 
bef. King 6 My sonne, love Gods or, My sonne, 
God; or, eee obey God ;..My sonne, feare G 
Project and Promise of them all, . 

+ 2. A mental conception, idea, or notion; specu- 


lation. Ods. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 7V, 1. iii, 29 Flatt'ring himselfe with 
Proiect of 1 power, Much smaller, then the smallest of his 
Thoughts. 1599 — Aluch Ado ut. i. 55 She cannot lone, 
Nor take no shape nor proiect of affection, Shee is so selfe 


raise 
,is a 


indeared. 1727 De For Ace, Scot, 152 A great deal of pro- 
ject and fancy may be employed to find out the ancient 
shape of the Church. 


3. Something projected or thrown ont; a pro- 
jection, an emanation (of some being). rave. 

1601 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum, (Qo. 1) ut, i. 22 Oh 
beauty is a Project of some power, Chiefely when oportunitie 
attendsher. 1849 G. Dawson SAaks. § other Lect. (1888) 416 
The house shonld be a project of the creature who 
inhabits it. . 

+4. The (fact of) being thrown out or pnt forth. 

1601 Hoiaxn Pliny 1. 535 The said branches imme- 
diatly from their project must rise somewhat vpright in 
maner of fingers, standing forth from the palm of ones band. 

5. Something projected or proposed for execa- 
tion ; a plan, scheme, purpose; a proposal. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Commi. (1603) 81 Till they 
retyred, having performed the project of their journey. 
1604 T. Watcut Passions v. § 3. 172 Orators, whose proiect 
is persuasion, 1623 T. Scor Highw. God 8 All our 
Projects of draining surrounded grounds. 1647 CLAaaenpon 
Hist. Reb.1. § 50 New Projects were every day set on foot 
for Money, which serv'd only to offend, and incense the 
People. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 5 p 3 There was actually 


PROJECT, 


a Project of bringing the New River into the House, to be 

employed in Jetteaus and Water-works, 1863 Geo. Extor 

Romola Proem, We Florentines were too full of great 

building projects to carry them all out in stone and marble. 

1874 GREEN Short Hist. vi, § 6. 326 The moral support which 

the project was expecied to receive from the Parliament 
+6. A projectile, a missile. Ods. 

1686 Pail. Trans. XV1. 9 (title) Propositions concerning 
+-the Motion of Projects, 1706 W. Jones Syn, Paimar, 
Afatheseos bj, The Doctrine of the Motion of Projects, 
particularly applied to Gunnery and Throwing of Bonths. 
1727-41 Cuamsers Cyci., Projectile or Project. 

+7. = Provection 6, Ods. 

3807 Hutton Course Afath, LI. 159 [A] set of theorems, 
relating to projects made on any given inclined planes. 

8. Contd, (from 5). 

¥630 J. Tavuor (Water P.) G4, Later Kent 4 Some get 
their liuings..by their braines, as politicians, monopolists, 
proiect-mongers, suit-ioggers, and star-gazers, 1905 Longue. 
Vay. July 262 Ihe old project-mouger beamed with her 
full moon face, 

+ Project, #f/. 2. Obs. [ad. L. project-us, 
pa. pple. of proicére, projic-ere to throw forth, 
stretch out, expel, reject, give up, etc, f. rd, Pro-1 
+ jacére to throw.] I. Construed as fa. pple. 

1. Stretched ont, extended. 

1434-50 tr. Aigiden (Rolls) 1. 29g This prouince, proiecte 
by the longitude of the occean, hathe on the este to hit 
Yuronea, whom the fluode callede Ligeris flowethe ahowte. 

2. Given itp, abandoned. 

3432-50 tr. /figdex (Rolls) I. 87 Proiecte in the lustes of 
lechery, (bei) haue grete delectacion in women. 

3. Projected, thrown. 

3471 Repcey Com, Alch. Pref. ii. in Ashi. Theat. Chen. 
Brit. (1652) 1a7 When thereon itt ys project,.. What Mercury 
rae permanently. 1647 H. Mone Cupid's Conflict xxi, 
Whose pestilent cye into my heart project Would burn like 
poysonous Comet in my spright. 

II. asadj. [= L. préjectus immoderate, abject.] 

4. Abandoned; abject, base. 

x607 Cuapman Sussy D' Améols ui, Plays 1873 11. 29, 
1 would hane put that proicct face of his Toa more test, 
than did her Dutchesship. ¢ 1611 — //ad 11. Comm. (1857) 
78 For which yet his Criticus hath the project impudence to 
tax Homer. 1616 — Afynen el pollo 43 With minds project, 
exempt from list or lawe. 

Project (prodgerkt), v.  [f. Le préyect-, ppl. 
stem of proicére, projicére : sce Prosecr ffl. a, 
(which occurs earlier than the finite vb.). 


OF. 
had in same sense purjeler ae C.), porerjeler 


(14th c.), has (1452 in Godef. Comf/.); in 
16th c. Rabelais used projecter, Amyot propetter, 
mod. has proeter, L. bad also a freq. projeclare, 
in the senses ‘drive out’ and ‘ reproach ’.] 

I. Of mental operations. 

1. trans. To plan, contrive, devise, or design 
(something to be done, or some action or proceed- 
ing to be carried out); to form a project of. 
a. With simple obj. or clause. (Now a leading use.) 

€1477 Caxton Yason 10 For to ymagine and proiecte the 
deth of his neuvewe Jason. 1581 Savite Zacitus’ Hist. 1. 
Ix, (1591) 88 The rest of the Legions..proiected warre in 
their minds lorig. bellum meditabantur), | 1664 Evetyn 
Diary 15 Oct., My Lord Chancellor..carried me..to see 
their palace,..and to project the garden. 1671 Barrow 
Sernt, Ps. exit. g Wks. 1687 I. 444 Thus hath God wisely 
projected, that all his children should both effectually: and 
quietly be provided for. 1679 J. Goooman Penit. Pard. 
an. iv. (1713) 318 Having projected the adjoining a neigh: 
hour kingdom to his own dominions. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Axtobiog. Wks. 1840 I, 176, 1 projected and drew up a plan 
forthe union. 1841 D'Isragut Aven. Lil. (1867) 114 He 
was a critical writer, projecting a system to which he strictly 
adhered. 1865 Grote Plato 1. iv, 137 Sketches projected 
but abandoned, 

b. With ee ‘To plan, devise, or design (0 do 
something. ow rare or Obs. 

1600 E. Brounr tr. Conestaggio 164 For that Emanuel of 
Portugal who had proiected to make the Prior King. a166z 
Funtea Worthies, Vorks. (1662) 11. 199 King Richard... 
presently projecting to repair himself by a new Marriage. 
1774 Ropertson Hist, mer. I. 0 228 He even projected to 
clothe the people whom he took along with him in some 
peculiar garments. 1810 W. Tayior in Rohberds Jfe. 
(1844) LL aon 1 Depiect already to complain of the com. 
pleteness of the detail. 

+2. intr. To form a plan, design, scheme, or 
project ; to scheme, Oés, 

1639 Fuciea f/oly War in. xxix. 1840) 170 Wise he was 
in projecting. 1642 — Holy § Prof St. 1. xiv, 308 About 
this time John Dudley Duke of Northumbe:land projected 
Tor the English Crown. ¢ 1680 Bevertpce Serm. (1729) 1. 
64 The devil. projects aad contrives against the church. 

+3. ¢rans. To put forth, set forth, exhibit; to 
present to expectation. Ods. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cd. v. ii. 121, I cepnot project mine 
owne cause so well To make it cleare. 1612 Seeep /fist. 
Gt. Brit. vu xvi. $7.96 The care that this good Emperour 
had for the weale of his subiects is proiected by his proui- 
dence in making wayes passageahle from place to place, 
1697 Dryven Ving. Georg. 1. 6a2 When the South projects 
a stormy Day, And when the clearing North will puff the 
Clouds away. 

+4. To put before oneself in thought; to con- 
ceive, imagine, Ods. 

1612 R. SHetoon Seri. St. Wartin's 4 Ey their ambitious 
thoughts, they projected to themsclues a Messias like some 
Souermigne Lord. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying-J1s. 45 
Which (whatsoever some have projected) is unpossible, 
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IT. Of physical operations, 

+ 5. rans, To throw or cast away (44. and fi.) ; 
to reject. Ods, 

1557 Asp. Parker Ps. xxvii. 63 Project not me: dis- 
pleasantly, O Lord, my health, do not depart. 1593 Nasne 
Christ's T.77 Abstinence and fasting, are as Corsiues to 
ate out the dead-flesh of gluttoay, drunkennes, and con. 
cupiscence..which so projected and eaten out, Christ. .will 
come and bind vp our wounds. 1603 Ho1tano Plutarch's 
Vor. 1303 There is no reason and probability, that any one 
should project this assertion also. 

6, To cast, throw, hurl, shoot, impel, or cause 
to move forward, or onward in any direction. 

1596 Spenser #. 0. v1. i..45 Before his feet her selfe she 
did project. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 148 Ut proieeteth 
-thuse excrements which sticke to the bowels. 1641 J. 
Jackson 7rue Ezang. Fit. 20) ln War, holy things are 
projected to dogaes. 1704 J. Harris Lea. Fecta. les.v 
Proyectite, Yhe Line of Motion which a Body projected 
describes In the Air..is..the Curve of a Parabola. 21806 
Morton Course Math. (1807) 1f. 151 fa body be projected 
upward, with the velocity it acquired in any time by 
descending freely, it will lose all its velocity in an equal time. 
1834 Mrs. SomMERVILLE Conner. PAys, Se. i. (1849) 6 A body 
piiated in space will move in a conic section. 1878 

uxtey Mystery. 53 The heat which would otherwise be 
Projected into space. 

b. To throw or cast (a substance) 2, flo, on, 
upon something. (Chiefly in -fddemy and Chent.) 

1599 -\. M. tr. Gadedhouer's Bk. Paysicke 1253/1 Take five 
wallenuttes with their shelles, glowe them in the fyere, then 
prmicele them ina gobblet with oulde wine. 1610 2. Joxsox 
Adcé. ui, The grent medcine $ Of which one part projected 
on a hundred Of Mercurie. or Venus, or the Moone, Shall 
turne it, toas many of the Sunne. 1800 Henry £ prt. Chem. 
(1808) 367 When projected on red-hot nitre, it [plumbago]) 
should detonate. 1835-6 Yoedds Cycl. Anat. 1. 128/1 The 

Hen ..is projected or [alls upon the pistillum. 1849 
). Camepeit Jaorg. Chent. 183 Five parts of flowers of 
sulphur und eight parts of iron borings are mixed together, 
and projected gradually into a red-hot crucible. ; 

e. intr. In Alchemy: To make projection, i.e, 
to throw powder of projection (see PROJECTION 2) 
into a crucible of melted metal, for the purpose 
of transmuting the latter into gold or silver. 

1610 B. Jonson Aged. 1.1, You must be chiefe? as if you, 
onely, had Ihe poulder to project with? /did. u. ti, My 
onely care is, Where to get stuffe, inough now, to proicct on, 
This towne will not halfe serue me. 1680[see Proje rion 10). 

7. trans. To place (a thing) so that it protrudes 
or juts out; to cause to jut out, stand out, or 
protrude. Now zare. 

1624 [see Projectep 1}. 1679 Moxon Jlech. Lxerc. viii. 
148 ‘The better way is..to project it an Inch and a half 
heyond the side of the Building. 1700 Drvpen #adics, Fo 
Duchess of Ormund 52 The land..had met your way, Pro- 
jected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. 1765 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 264 Going to project out Bow 
windows from their houses. 18a5 Greenhouse Comp. 1.7 
A noble conservatory or green-house may be projected from 
the south front. 1860 Motriey .Vetherd, (1868) I. v. 181 
Strong structures, supported upon piers, had been projected, 
reaching..five hundred feet into the stream, 

8. intr. To jut out; to stick ont or protrude 
beyond the adjacent parts. (Now a leading use.) 

1738 Prior Soloncon t. 559 The craggy rock projects above 
the sky. 1795 Burns Address Miss Fontenelle 34 As the 
bonghs all temptingly project. 1849 Macaucay f/ist. Eng. 
iii. 1. 350 The booths.. projected far into the streets. 1856 
Staxcey Sinai ¢ Pad. vi. (1858) 267 The promontories of 


, and complete the two views, as shown 


Tyre, Sidon, and Beirit project further..than those of | 
| proficére to Progect. Soin F. (Dict. Acad, 1762).] 


Ascalon, Jaffa, Dor or Acre. 
9. ¢rans. To throw or cause to fall (light or 


shadow) upon a surface or into space. 

1664 Power Exp. PAilos.1. 43 The smallest Atom. .was 
presented as hig as a Rounseval-Pea, and projecting a shade. 
fbid, 73 Wewith a Prisme you strike the Rainbow-colours 
upona wall, and observing where a red is projected. 1665 
Boye Occas. Ref. w. vi, The Shade my Body projected, 
near Noon. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 169 
In all the other positions. the lunar_cone of shade is pro- 
jeeted iuto space away from the Earth. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. xix. 332 The shadow is said to he projected on to 
the flat surface. 

b. To cause (a figure or image) to appear or 
‘stand out’ ov or against a background. 

1831 Brewster Nai, Magic ii. (1833) 25 If a living figure 
had been projected against the strung light which imprinted 
these durable spectra of the sun. 1860 Tvnoait Glac. 1. xi. 
73 He..saw Huxley's form projected against the sky as he 
stood upon a pinnacle of rock. 1879 Cassed’s Techn. Educ. 
i. 71/2 The mode of projcelne views of ohjects at what- 
ever angle they may be placed in relation to both planes, 

10. fig. (From senses 6 and 9.) 

18s0 Rowrrrson Sern. Ser. im. x. 127 Thea we project 
everything stamped with the impress of our own feelings. 
1856 Dove Logte Chr. Farté ww. ii. § 1. 18 Thus we project 
into the realm of space a moral cause, 1869 GouLsurn 
Purs. Holiness x. 94 Vhe very image of Christ..as it was 
projected upon the mind of the Jew. 1870 E, Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. \. 47 The realistic teaching of Holy Scripture 
Peerted itself sharply upon their uncultured minds. 1874 

symonos Sk ftaly & Greece, Siena 58 Ideas were pro- 
jected from her vivid fancy upon the empty air around 

er. 1878 S. Cox Salv, Mundi iv. (ed. 3)94 Can we not 
Project ourselves so far into the future as to anticipate the 
time when [ctc.J? 1879 Haxtan Zyesizht ili. 37 Anexcited 
or disordered hrain may project sonte phantasni of its own 
conjuring..and see it as distinctly as if it were a tangible 
object. 31903 Myers funan Personality 1. 25 The occa- 
sional power of some agent to project himself phantasmally ; 
to make himself manifest, as though in actual presence, to 
some percipient at a distance. 


| 
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PROJECTILE. 


V1. Geom. To draw straight lines or ‘rays’ from 
a centre through every point of a given figure, 
so that they fall upon or intersect a surface and 
produce upon it a new figure of which cach point 
corresponds to a point of the original. (With 
cither the rays, the original figure, or the resulting 
figure as obj.) Hence, to represent or delineate (a 
tigure) according to any system of correspondence 
between its points and the points of the surface on 
which it is delineated. 

1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc, ix.1g1 The manner of projecting 
them, is copiously tanght in many Books of Architecture. 
ibid. 152 Winding Stairs are projected on a round Profile. 
1831 Garwstrer Optics ig The truth of this rule may be 
found by projecting fig. 7 upona large scule. 1854 Nlooker 
flimal, Fruis. J, Pref. 17, t did not use instruments tn pro- 
jecting the outlines, 1866 Proctor d/andié. Stars 19 The 
whole hemisphere is projected intoa citcle whose radius is 
twice that of a great circle of the sphere. 1885 Zacycd. 
brit. XIX, 78/1 Any conic can be projected into any other 
conic, 1887 D. A. Low Jachine Draw. (1892) 116 Diaw 
¢ «and udd an end 
elevation, properly projected. 1895 Sioy-MaskELyNE 
Crystadlogy, ix, 488 It may happen that we wish to project 
the two crystals on a plane perpendicular to the twin-face. 

b. Chartography. To make a ycomctrical or 
other projection or represcntation on a plane sur- 
face of (the earth, sky, or any portion thercof). 

1855 Brewster Vewdor I. i rr We were not able to 
determine whether they (dials at Woolsthorpe] were executed 
by a tentative process..or Were more accututely projected, 
frum a knowledge of the doctrine of the sphere. 1858 
Herscun. Outl. cistron, iv. § 279 (ed. 5: 183 A spherical 
surface can by no contrivance be extended or projected into 
a plane without undue enlargement or cunttaction of some 
parts. 1866 Proctor Handi&, Stars 12 A simple method 
of projecting the meridians and parallels for any small 
portion of the celestial sphere. 1870 Lowetn souongy ny 
Bks, Ser. t. (1873) 170 As if Shakespeare's world were one 
which Mercator could have projected. 

Projected (prodgekiéd), AfA a. [-ED1.] 

1, Thrown or thrust forward; placed so as to 
protrude ; cast upon a surface: sce the verb, 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. (1651) 236 That all the 
projected or jutting Parts (as they are termed) be very 
moderate. 1692 Bentuny Doyle Lect, 246 A ence 
transverse Impulse, in tangents to their several orbs. 1695 
Buacksorn Pr. arth, iv. 480 They..with projected Fires 
our Men assail. 1778 Lowin #vausé. fsatak Notes (ed. 
12) 290 ‘Then to the rocks’ projected shade retire. 1831 
3REWSTER .Val, Afagic iv. (1833) 95 The projected image of 
this figure. .may then be accurately copied. 
fig. 1904 Daily Chron, 16 Feb. 3/1 ‘Lhe command is still 
to ‘know thyself", for only hy means of an analysed and 
projected self can we know the minds of others. _ 

2. Put forth asa project ; planned, devised. 

he Puriips, Projected, designed, contrived, 1828 
D'Tsraeut Chas, f, 1. vi. 162 The difficulties of a projected 
invasion. 1863 H. Cox /asfit. tt. v. 655 Projected treaties 
of commerce. 1894S. Fiske sloliday Storivs (1900) 73 The 
projected railroad ..was a fact to he thouglit over. 

Hence Projectedly adv.: in quots. in sense of 
Prosect fp/. a. 4, completely, abjectly. 

1660 tr. Aatyraddus’ Treat. conc. Relig 1. 1. 2 There is no 
Nation so projectedly Savage, as to be aliens to the belief of 
existence of some Deity. 1665 J. Spencer Ved. Proph. 24 
For they..believe no man to be so projectedly Atheistical, 
as to intitle God to the Visions of his own brain, 


Projectile (pro,dge-ktil, -ail), 2. and sé. Also 
7-8 -il. [ad. mod.L. projectel-is, f. ppl. stem of 


A. adj. 1, Of motion or velocity: Caused by 
impulse or projection. Now rare or Oés. 

1696 Wutston The, Earth, Lemmata& From the Uniform 
Projectile Motion of Bodies in straight lines. 1715 Curyxe 
Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (1716) 156 Yo have destroy'd the 
projectil Motion, x727 J. Kett Amin. Oecon. (1738) 157 
“rhe projectile Velocity of the Planets. 1828 Hutton Course 
Mats, 11. 208 In case of great projectile velocities. 

2. Of force, ete.: Impelling or driving forward 
or onward; projecting. 

1915 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1. 99 The augmentation 
of the projeetile Force, s801 Fuseurin Lect, Paint. iii 
(1848) 408 The laws of attraction, the projectile and centri- 
fuge qualities of the system. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 20 
Its use then was more for fireworks, than as an artillerist 
projectile force. 1861 Lytron St. Story xxxi. Lu this trance 
there is an extraordinarycerchral uctivity—a projectile Force 
given to the mind—distinct from the soul. 

3. Capable of being projected by force, esp. of 
being thrown or used as a missile, 

Projectile anchor, in lifesaving appatatus, an anchor 
adapted to be shot out of a tube towards the place where it 
is intended to grapple. 

1865 Morn, Star 11 June, Everything that was projectile 
was brought into requisition. 1883 Fisheries Exhid, Catal, 
42 Model Carts, Mortars, Projectile Anchors,..Signal Gua 
and Rocket Signals. i 

4. Zool, Capable of being thrust forward or pro- 
truded, as the jaws of a fish; protrusile. 

1864 Core in Proc, Acad, Nal. Sci. Philad, 226 Tongue 
papillose ; terminal, portion projectile on glosso-hyoideum. 

B. sb. A projectile object; a body impelled 
through the air or through space; sfee. a missile 
adapted to be discharged from a cannon by the 


force of some explosive. 

(1665 A. Kircuer IMandus Subterraneus tv. I. 30 
De niotu projectilium parabolico, et miris ejus effectibus.] 
1665 Phié Trans. 1. 109 Of the Motion of heavy Bodies, 
of Pendulems, of Projectils. 1749 Berane GHG ve 

a= 2 


PROJECTILIST. 


a2 Under the head of Missiles, by which is meant Pro- 
jectiles, we will range Fire-Darts, Arrows and Javelins, 
Fietos and Flasks. 1998 J. Banks £pit. Lect. 87 Every 
projectile is acted npon by two forces, the impetus or pro- 
Jectile force, and the power of gravity. 1837 Wnewetr 
Hist. Induct. Se. 1857) 11. 44 The parabolic mation of Pro- 
jectiles. 1890 Century Dict. s.v., Projectiles used in smootb- 
bore guns are..sometimes oblong. .as in the Manby, Parrott, 
and Lyle life-saving projectiles. 

a 1826 Sheridaniana 253 The projectiles of wit. 

. attrib. and Comd., as projectile-maker, -trade, 
etc.; projectile-throwing adj.; projectile theory, 
(a) that branch of mechanics which treats of the 
motion of projectiles, as affected by gravity and 
the resistance of the air; (46) = the emission 
theory of light: see Emission 4b. 

1854 Fereiva's Polar. Light 6 Vhe Newtonian hypothesis, 
or the projectile or emission theory, was started when our 
knowledge of the facts was but in its infancy. 1899 Daily 
News 15 May 5/4 A welcome stimulus to the projectile 
trade. ‘1go7 Payxe-Gattwey (éit/e) A Summary of the 


History, Constrnction and Effects in Warfare of the Pro- | 


jectile-“Throwing Engines of the Ancients. — 3 
Hence Proje’ctilist, one who studies or experi- 


ments with projectiles. 

1852 Cov. Hawrer Diary (1993) 11. 338 With gnnmakers, 
projectilists, general officers, Graance authorities. 

Proj ecting (pradzektin), v6. sd. [f. Pro- 
jEc? v +-1NG 1] The action of the verb Progect, 
in various senses; = PROJECTION. 

1658 Hhole Duty Afan xvi. (1634) 129 It despises all pros 
jectings forgain oradvantage. 1668 Moxox Meck. Dyalling 
4 Allthe Authors J have met with seem to presnppose their 
Reader to understand Geometry, and the projecting of 
the sphere already. 1688 Bonnett in W. Hamilton Lye 
1. (1703) go Vain projectings for your escape and safety. 
1726 Leost Adberti's Archit. 1, 48/2 The Wall may be 
defended by the projecting of the Cornice. 1776 G. Semrie 
Sididing in Water 25 My Plan of the Bridge, in projecting 
of which, I found myself..stored with Precedents. 


Projecting (prodge"ktin), #97. a, [fas prec. 
+-1NG%.] That projects. 

1. That puts forth projects ; scheming or contriv- 
ing; inventive. 

1635 Jackson Creed vin. xxi. § 4 Although man be a reason. 
able and projecting creature, 1657 Tuoaxcey tr, Longus’ 
Daphnis & Chloe 113 Daphnis was of a more projecting wit 
than she. 1706 De For Fure Div. iv. 89 pees and 
Chimeras of Projecting Statesmen. 179s SMoLLETT //umph. 
C2 6 Sept. Being of a projecting spirit, some of his 
schemes miscarried. 

2. That throws or impels forward or onward, 

1727-4: Cuambers Cyel. s.v. Profsectile, Both the pro- 
jecting and the gravitating force are found in the same line 
of direction. 

3. Jutting or sticking ont beyond the general 


surface or adjacent parts; protruding. 

1776 Withertnc Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 225 Myosotis.. 
mouth closed with projecting scales, 1835 Macaunay //isé, 
Eng, xvi. 111. 622 Honses..with high gables and projecting 
upper stories. 1905 Afacuz. Alag. Dec. 86 A projecting twig 
offered a convenient prap. ; pyres 

llence Proje-ctingly adzv.,ina projecting manncr. 

1994 Pennant Your Scot. tu 1772, 260 A cape, placed in 
our hy far too projectingly. 18.. Annals Philad. & 
Peun, 1, 381 (Cent.) A..hat..projectingly and out of all 
proportion cocked before. y 

Projection (prodze"k{an), sd. [ad. L. prdjec- 
4ién-ent a throwing forward, extension, projection, 
n. of action {. prajicére, or a. F. projection (13- 
14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.): see Prosect ffl. a.) 

I. 1. The action of projecting ; the tact of being 
projected ; throwing or casting forth or forward; 
impulsioa, ejection. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 109/1 It is com- 
modions for the proiectione of phlegme. 1642 11. More 
Song of Soul (1647) 19 His [the Sun's} rays have undenied 
Projection. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 23 To persnade him 
that this was done..by the rude scattering of Ink upon the 
Paper, or by the Incky Projection of so many Letters at all 
adventures. 1775 Wes.ey Serv. lix. 10 Wks. 1811 DX. 128 
Conneet the force of projection and attraction how you can, 
they will never produce a circular motion, 1852 Munoy 
Our Antipodes 117 Yhe fall of the Viceroy’s good chestnut 
..and the projection of his rider full ten feet over his head. 
1862 G, P, Scaore Volcauos 24 The immense trituration they 
sustain in the process of repeated projection and fall. 

Jig. a 1652 J. Smirn Sed, Disc. iv. 103 Shewing how all that 
which we call body, rather issned forth by an infinite 
projection from some mind. _ 

2. The casting of some ingredient into a crucible ; 

esp. in Alchemy, the casting of the powder of 
philosophers’ stone ( powder of projection) wpon a 
metal ia fusion to effect its transmutation into gold 
or silver; the transmutation of metals. 
, 1594 Prat Yewell-ho, 1. 87 You shall make a perfect pro- 
iection your selnes vpon Mercnrie. 1612 Woovaty Surg. 
Afate Wks. (1653) 273 Projection is an exaltation chiefly in 
Metals, by a medicine cast upon them, which will suddenly 
penetrate and transfigurate them. 1633 T. Apams “xf. 
2 Peteri.2o Alchymists that labour to make gold by pro- 
jection. ¢164§ Howett Let?. (2650) Ill. 17 ‘To do the like 
touching the Philosophers stone, the powder of Projection, 
and potable gold. 2821 Scorr Kenilw, xxii, 1 will do pro- 
jection in thy presence, my son,..and thine eyes shall witness 
the truth. 1836-41 Braanoe Chem, (ed. 5) 11 At other times 
the performers..purchased what was termed a powder of 
projection, prepared by the adepts, containing a portion 
of gold. ; 

b. fig. Change from one thing to another; 


transmutation. 
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1630 13. Jonson Vew Jun in. ii, I feel that transmntation 
of my blood, As 1 were quite become another creature, And 
all he speaks it is projection. 1751 Jounson Mandler 
No. 111 Pp 2 We anes at the timorons delays of plodding 
industry, and fancy that, by increasing the fire, we can at 
pleasnre accelerate the projection. 1820 Haztitr Lect. 
Dram. Lit, 16 Public opinion was in a state of projection, 
1828 Sourney in Q. Aev. XX XVII. 549 The golden appor- 
tunity is arrived, they have reached..the moment of pro. 
jection. 18790 Lowrut. Amoug my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 154 
The lucky moment of projection was clearly come. 

II. 3. The forming of mental projects or plans 5 


scheming, planning, 

1599 Suaks. Aen, V7, u. iv. 46 Which of a weake and 
niggardly projection, Doth like a Miser spoyle his Coat, 
with scanting A littl Cloth. oe S. Purcnas Pol. Flyiige 
Jas. 142 After the projection of divers experiments. 1776 
S.J. Pray Pupil of Pleas. \\. 230 The dead of the night 
..is generally my hour for projection. 1811 Ora & Futiet 
IV. 23 He was endeavouring to abet the good plans that 
were in projection. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemper Resid. Georgia 
(1863) 87 The projection of a canal. 1846 Grote Greece 1. 
xxi. 11,235 The whole plot appears of one projection, from 
the beginning down to the death of the snitors. . 

+4. That which is projected or planned ; a project, 
plan, design, scheme; a proposal. Oés. 

1633 Nasses Jottenhan: Court ut. ii, The planting of 
hoppes was a rare projection in the Dutch. 1652 Hervitn 
Cosmogr. u, 238 Having withall good conrages and high 

rojections. 1674 [Z. Caworey] Catholicon 9 My pro- 
jection is..that this Stipulation shonld once be solemnly 
made, 1753 Jounson Adventurer No. 108 P13 Men are so 
frequently ent off in the midst of their projections, 1804 
Evucenia vE Acton Zale without Title il, 218 Many other 
airy projections, which vanished as soon as they were formed. 

III. 5. The action of placing a thing or part 
so that it sticks or stands ont, or projects beyond 
the general line or surface; the fact or condition 


of being so placed as to project. 

1644 Butwer Chiron, 30 The gentle and wel ordered Hand 
throwne forth by a moderate projection. 1772 Hurron 
ratte 97 The perpendicnlar projection will fe equal to 
half the breadth..ofthe pier. 1806 J. Dattaway Ods. Eng 
Archit, 207 The central front is rendered mean. .by the.. 

rojection of the wings. 1874 Buackie SedfCuét. 42 Let 
Hin erect, with his back to tbe light, and a full free 

rojection of the breast. 1875 Merivace Gen. list. Rome 

xv. 525 The conquests..beyond the Danube constituted a 
cep projection of Roman civilisation into the wilds of 
barharism. . : 2 : 

b. The representation of an object in a picture 


in such a way as to make it appear to stand ont in 


relief. 

1603 E, Heywaro in Drayton Bar. Wars Pref. Verses, 
Since affection In iudgement may, as shaddow and _pro- 
jection tu Lantskip, make that which is low seeme high. 
1851 Carrenter Alau. Phys. (ed. 2) 597 The idea of pro- 
jection is not so strongly excited; nor are we able to dis- 
tinguish with the same certainty between a well-painted 
picture. .and the objects themselves in relief. 1883 Steven. 
son Silverado Sg. 194 The incredible projection of the stars 
themselves. ; ; 5 

ce. concr. Anything which projects or extends 
beyond the adjacent surface ; a projecting part. 

1756 Burke Sudl. & ZB. it. xiv, Any ruggedness, any 
sndden projection, any sharp angle, is..contrary to that 
idea. 1815 J. Smrru Panorama Se. & Art \. 131 ‘The pro- 
jections at the corners..are called buttresses. 1885 Law 
Rep. 15 Q. B. Div, 316 A catch or small projection at the 

of an iron pin. 


IV. 6. Geo. The drawing of straight lines or 
‘rays’ according to some particular method through 
every point of a given figure, usually so as to fall 
upoa orintersect a surface and produce upon it anew 
figure each point of which corresponds to a potut 
of the original figure. Ifence, each of such rays, 
or of such points of the resulting figure, is said to 
be the frojection of a poiat of the original one; 
or the whole resulting figure is said to be the Zre- 


Jection of the original. 

In central projection (often called simply projection), the 
rays are all drawn from one point or ‘centre’; in axial 
Projection, a number of planes are similarly drawn from 
one Jine or ‘axis’, 3 

1931 W. Hateresny Perspective 32 Whence, draw a Line 
tothe Point of Distance: then is MU the Projection, 1823 
P. Nictotson Pract. Butld, 539 ‘Vhe most useful kinds of 
architectural drawing depend upon the Theory of Projection. 
1831 Brewster la xxiit, 208 Supposing AOB, CPPD 
to be projections of great circles ofthe sphere. 1840 Laroxer 
Geom. xv. 185 The position and form of lines in space are 
expressed, in the higher geometry, by determining the pro- 
jection of these lines on planes placed at right angles to each 
other. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 793/2 Any, figure, plave 
or in space of three dimensions, may be projected to any 
surface from any point which is called the centre of pro- 
jection. " 

fig. 1829 1, Tavton Enxthus. x. 301 Metapbysical pro- 
Jections of the moral system, how neat soever and entire, and 
plausible they may seem. i 

7, The drawing according to scale, and oa 
mathematical principles, of a plan, chart, or map 
of a surface, or a diagram on the flat of a machine 
or the like; sfec, the representation of aay spherical 
surface on the flat, e.g. of the whole or aay part of 
the surface of the earth, more fully called wap- 
projection (see b). 

1557 Recorve JVhetst. M ij, It serueth so many waies, In 
building: in projection of plattes, for measuring of ground, 
timber, or stone. 181ra-16 Prayveatr Wat. Pail, 11. 67 In 


the construction of maps. .by the projection of the spherical 
surface on a plane, such as Jt would be seen to the eye 


PROJECTION. 


sitnated in a particular point; or by the developement, that 
is, the spreading ont of a spherical on a plane surface. 1857 
Ww. Binns #lem, Jreat. Orth. Profsect. ii, (1862) 12 The 
difference betwixt perspective drawing, or scenographic pro. 
jection and orthographic projection. 1869 Tynoate Votes 
Lect. Light 30 Take two drawings ~ projections, as they are 
called—of the frnstum of a cone; the one as it is seen by 
the right eye, the other as it is seen by the left. 1887 D. A. 
Low Machine Draw, (1892) 123 Whilst the notion of pro- 
jection had been imparted, projection lines being drawn, 
yet tbe student had utterly failed to realise from the sketches 
the form of the object he was drawing. 

b. Chartography. A representation on a plane 
surface, on any system, geometrical or other, of the 
whole or any part of the surface of the earth, or 
of the celestial sphere ; any oue of the many modes 
in which this is done, 

‘The earlier modes were actually the result of geometrical 
projection; bnt the name has been extended to representa- 
tions which lie quite ontside the etymological sense. 

‘The projections (in this extended sense) that have been 
used to represent the whole, the half, or parts of the earth's 
surface, are more than thirty; they have been classified by 
Major C. F. Close (Sketch of Map Projections, 1901, Text- 
bk. of Topogr. & Geogr. Surveying, 1905, xi.) under the 
following heads; 1 Oatnomorrntc (conform, or conform- 
able), preserving the /orws of areas (but not their relative 
Sizes); u. Zgual area (equivalent, or surface-troe), in 
which equal areas of the surface are represented by equal, 
areas on the map, but the forms of these, when large, are 
distorted; ut. /'ersfective, representing the surface as seen 
from some point of view at the centre, on the surface, or at 
varions distances fram it; 1v. ZeNtTRAL (q.v.); ¥- ConicaL 
(g.v.; vt. CytixpricaL (g.v.)3 vu. Conventional, pro- 
duced by arhitrary rules for convenience of drawing and 
the approximate representation of a number of properties 5 
such is the géodudar, commonly used in school maps of the 
two hemispheres. Of the varieties in actnal use, many 
belong to two, and some to three of these classes; thns 
AMercator's projection is ortbomorphic and cylindrical, For 
guomonic, homolographic, orthographic, polyconit, sinus. 
oidal, stercographic, etc. profections, see these adjs. Many 
projections are also named after their inventors, as Aver. 
cator's, Bonne's (modified conical equal-area), Sanson. 
ilamsteed’s (sinusoidal eqnal-area), Airy'’s (balance of 
trrors), Cassini's (rectangular co-ordinate) used in the 1-inch 
Ordnance Maps of England, and 6-inch of Great Britain, 
the six different projections of Lambert, etc. For these see 
the works cited above, and other special treatises. 

1570 Dee Alath. Pref aivb, Of making due proiection of a 
Sphere in plaine. 1625 N. Carventer Geog. Ded. 1. viii (1635) 
182 (Polar projection) This kinde of projection, though mure 
ynnsnall,..wants not his special vse in describing the parts 
of the Earth neere the Pole. 1669 Stuamy Mlariner's vee. 
nt, viii. 93 Charts, according to Mercator’s or Wright's Pio- 
jection. 1704 J. Harris Lev. Fechn. 1, Propection of the 
Sphere in Plano,isa true Geometrical Delineation of the 
Circles of the Sphere, or any assigned Parts of them, upor 
the Plane of some one Circle; as on the Horizon, Meridian, 
Equator, Tropick, etc. /éid., Polar Projsection,1s a Repre- 
sentation of the Marth, or of the ILeaveos, projected on the 
Plane of ane of the Polar Circles. 1706 Pittcirs (ed, 
Kersey) s.v., Astrolabes, Qnadrants, Sun-dials, Maps, &c., 
are Prajections of the Sphere; which are of three sorts, viz. 
Gnomonick,Ortbographick and Stereographick. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 56 General maps..are projected upon the 
plane of some great circle,.and from this circle the pro- 


; Jection is said to be meridional, equatorial, or horirontal. 


1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 12 Note, The term projection 
has come to be applied in mapping to any mode of con- 
struction fonnded on some definite geometrical principle, 
1867 Dexison Astron. without Afath. 13 In Mercator’s pro- 
jection, whicb is a favourite one fur maps, the globe is sup- 
posed to_be stretched out on the inside of a cylinder which 
tonches it all round the equator, and the cylinder is then 
cut and opened ont flat or ‘developed. xgos C. F. Cross. 
Topogr. & Geogr. Surveying xi. 92 The term projection, 
thongh sanetioned by long nsage, is an unfortunate one. 
The great majority of useful map projections are nat 
obtained in any geometrical way. A map projection is to 
be treated as the representation on a plane, by any law, of 
the terrestrial meridians and parallels 

c. Cryst, The projection of a point in each face 
of a crystal upon an imaginary coataiaing sphere, 


called the sphere of projection. 

From the centre of the sphere a line is drawn perpendicn- 
lar to each face of the crystal,so that to each of these there 
corresponds a point on the sphere: a plane nap of the 
pa a all these points is called a projection of the 
erystad, 

Je8 Gurney i aa 2 The diameter of the sphere 
of projection which is at right angles ta the zone plane is 
called the zone axis. 1895 Sroay-MasRretyne Crystadlogr. 
ii, 27 On the sphere of projection, and the principles of its 
Stereographic representation. did. 28 Fig. 9 represents in 
orthographic projection the faces and the poles of the cnbo- 
octahedron, /did. 29 ‘The plane of projection thus bounded 
by a great cirele of the sphere is represented by the plane 
chine paper on which tbe cirele is drawn, which latter will 
he termed the circle of proyection or primitive circle. 

8. The action of projecting, or fact of being 
optically projected, as a figure or image, against a 
background: see Prosect v. 9 b. 

1881 T. Wess in Vaiure 3 Nov. 10/1 Why, when a satellite 
passes behind the limb, is it sometimes.. visible behind or 
through it, either from optical projection, as stars have been 
seen in front of the moon, or [etc.]? 1899 4ibut?t's Syst. 
Med. V1. 770 Erroneous projection and diplopia. | i 

Jig. 1901 VN, Amer. Kew, her The projection of his 
reputation against a background of foreign appreciation, 
more or less Juminous, i 7 4 

9. A mental figure or image visualized and 


regarded as an objective reality. 
1836 Enrson WVat., Spirid Wks, (Bohn) 11. 167 The world 
ptoceeds from the same spirit as the body ofman, It isa.. 
rojection of God in the unconscious. , 1838 — Lit. Ethics 
Nae, elce (1883) 17 ‘The youth, intoxicated with his 


PROJECTION. 


admiration of a hero, fails to see that it is only a projection 
of his own sonal which he admires, 1891 Watts in 4 fhenzunt 
22 Aug. at If there is in any literary work a true pro- 
jection of life, it must..he classed as poetry. 1903 Mvzrs 
Human Personatity \. 694, 1 had. .been studying... various 
cases of astral projection in Phantasms of the Living.. 
making up my mind. .to try..to accomplish a projection of 
myself by force of will-concentration, 


V. 10. attrib. and Cond., as projection maker, 
work; ptojection-fibre, a nerve-hbre of the projec- 
tion system ; projection measurement : see quot. 
1890; projection system, the nervous system by 
which impulses received through the senses are 


projected upon the consciousness. 

1680 J. J. Becuer (4ifée) Magnalia Natura: or, the 
Philosophers-stone Lately expos'’d to publick Sight and 
Sale,. how Wenceslaus Seilerus, Thelate Famous Projection- 
maker..made away with a very great Quantity oI Pouder of 
Projection, byipralecting with it before the Emperor. 1890 
Bitines Med. Dict., Projection measurement, distance 
between lines tangent to opposite sides of the body, measured 
vertically toa given plane. 1899 «1 débutt’s Syst. Med. VIL 
98 Degeneration of the first afferent (sensory) projection 
systems of neurons, /ééd. 328 ‘he centrum ovale. .contains 
not only projection fibres..but also fihres which connect 
the cortex with the optic thalainus. xg0g Brit. Aled. Frat. 
27, May 1154 A _room..fitted-up for electrometer, photo- 
micrographic and other ‘ projection * work. 

+ Projection, v. Ods. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To 
make a projection or geometrical delineation of. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 346, 1 have taught you in the 
projectioning the Horizontal Dyal the original way of 
re this. 

+ Projectitious, a. Obs. rare—% [f. L. pro- 
jectici-us cast out, exposed (f. ppl. stem of frd- 
(ieere to Prosecr) + -ous.] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Projectitions, cast out,and nourished 
of a stranger; flung away, as of no account. 

Projective (prodgekliv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
project- (see PROJECT ¥.)+-IVE. So F. projectif.] 

+L. llaving the faculty of projecting ; scheming. 

1632 Brome Court Beggar 1. Wks. 1873 1. 214 They 
have all projective braines I tell you. J/ex. Pray of what 
nature are your Projects Gentlemen ? 

2. Geont., etc. Of, pertaining to, or produced 
by the projection of lines or figures on a surface. 

1682 Leysourn (fit/e) Dialling: Plain, Concave, Convex, 
Projective, Reflective, Refractive. 1710 J. Maneis Lex. 
Techn. WU, Projective Faerie is the ee Drawing, by a 
method of Projection, the true Hour-lines, Furniture of Dials, 
&c. on any kind of Surface whatsoever. 1894 IVestw:. Gaz. 
14 June 7/r A lady exhibitor demonstrating an ingenious 
projective goniometer. By means of this instrument..the 
projection of a crystal on a ap is accomplished, realising 
in practice the fundamental assumption of the theory of 
crystallography, 31900 Nature 12 Jaly 260/1 A purely geo- 
metric representation of all points in the projective plane. 

b. Capable, as lwo plane figures, of being derived 
one from the other by projection. 

1885 Leupesoorr Cremona's Proj. Geont. 107 If P is the 
point of intersection of QS and AY, then ATPR is a pro- 
jection of AC.A'S' from Q as centre, and ATPR is also a 
projection of 4 8A'C' from S as centre 3 therefore the grou 
ACA'B’ is projective with ABA‘'C, and therefore..with 
ACA, fbid, 163 Uf the point S is sach that tangents can 
be drawn from it to the conic, each of them will be a self- 
corresponding line of the two projective series of tangents 
abe..and a’b’c’, 

c. Projective property, a property (of a figure) 

which remains unchanged after projection. ro- 
jective Geometry, that branch of Geometry which 
deals with projective properties. 

1885 Leuprsoorr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 50 Projective 
Geometry, .dealing with projective properties (Z ¢. such as 
are not altered by projection}, is chiefly concerned with 
descriptive properties of figures...Since the magnitude of 
a geometric figure is altered by projection, metrical proper- 
ties are as a rule not projective. But there is one important 
class of metrical properties (anharmonic properties) which 
are projective, aad the discussion of which therefore finds a 
place in the Projective Geometry. 1908 A¢henzume 21 Mar. 
Pol? *On the Projective Geometry of some Covariants of a 

inary Quintic', by Prof. E. B. Elliott. 

3. Jutting or sticking out, projecting. rare. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 20 This Jutty, or projec- 
tive Building, 31844 Mrs. Browninc Left, R. HW. Horne 
(1877) LI. Ixi. 167 Thin colourless lips, fit for incisive mean- 
"ae nose and chin projective without breadth. 

. Of or pertaining to projection or casting 
forth. rare. 

1839-48 Baitey Festus xix. (ed. 4) 217 From the projective 
moment of all light ‘fhe moon was in the sun, and in the 
sun The form of earth was. 

5. Having the quality of being mentally pro- 
jected, or the power of projecting: see Prosecr v. 
10, PROJECTION 9g. 

1834 Cotertoce Aids Ref. App. C. (1858) I. 409 There is 
an equal intensity both of the iminanent and the projective 
reproduction. 1 Edin, Rev, Jan. 200 Kingsley's practi- 
cal qualities (including a quite genuine projective imagina- 
tion) were out of all proportion to the reflective. Pins 
-6.' Having the power of projecting or throwing 
itself forward with energy. ‘ 

1861 J. Brown Hore Stubs. (1862) 155 His [Samuel Brown’s] 
fiery, projective subtle spirit could not linger in the outer 
fields of mere oliservation. “ 3 

Hence Proje’ctively adv.,in a projective manner. 

1872 T. L. Cuvuen ffeart Life 27 He follows Jesus so 
heartily, so projectively, that he carries others along with 
him hy his sheer momentum. 1879 G. Mereprru Zgoist. 
III. x, 207 A condition in the young when their imaginative 
energies hold revel uncontrolled nnd are projectively 
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desperate, - 1885 Leuprsporr Cremoua's Prof. Geom. 62 
The necessary and safficient condition that two ranges, each 
consisting ol four elements, should be projectively related. 

Projectivity (prpdzekti'viti), rare. [f. prec, 
+-1TY.]  lrojective quality; power or capacity 
for geometrical projection. 

1900 Natere 12 July 260/1 He then takes up the subject of 
chains of points, showing their application to the general 
theory of projectivity. 

+ Projectment. Oés. [f. Progecrz. +-meNT, 
Cf. VF. profettement (16th ¢.).] The formation of 
a project ; a project formed, a scheme, plan, design. 

21639 Wotton Disparity Buckingh, 5 Essex in Retig. 
(2651) 45 Men that were..never so dishonest in their pro- 
jectments for each other's confusion. @ 1662 Heviin Land 
(1.668) 405 Whether Posterity will helieve..hat so many 
great and notable Projectments could be comprehended in 
one Soul. 1675 Plume Af. HHacket (1865) 120 Zealous in 
the carrying on his great projectments for piety and charity. 

Projector (prodgzektas). [a.L. type *prdjector, 
agent-n. f. prdyecére to Prosect: sce -or. In FY 
projeteur (18th c. in Littré).] 

1. One who forms a project, who plans or designs 
some enterprise or undertaking; a founder. 

1596 Fart or Essex in Ellis Ore. Lets. Ser. im. 1V. 131, 
I think the action such as it were disadvantage to be thaught 
the projector of it. @1665 J. Goopwin /illed w. the Spirit 
(1867) 428 How happy, then, above all worldly projectors 
and designers, are they whose hearts are persuaded to 
hearken to the counsel of God. 1738 Swirt /’0¢. Conversat. 
Introd. 49 To desire a Patent granted..to all useful Projec- 
tors. 184 Miate in Noxconf, 1. 1 ‘The great design of 
the projectors of this paper. 1884 Law Times 22 Mar. 
379/2 The contractors were not paid either by the projector 
or the company. 

b. In invidious use: A schemer; one who lives 
by his wits; a promoter of bubble companies ; 2 
speculator, a cheat. 

1636 1. Joxson Devil an Asst. vii, 72. What is a Proiec- 
tor? I would conceiue. /#g. Why, one Sir, that projects 
Wayes to enrich en, or to make ‘hem great. 1636 Fatty 
Clavis Afyst. xxxiv. 477 Let not the Projector pretend the 
publike good, when he intends but tu robbe the riche and to 
cheat the poore. a@3691 Dove //ist. Air (1692) 138 The 
women..think us still either projectors or conjurers. 1724 
R. Wetton Chr, faith § Pract, 470 The Judas, the worldly 
projector. 1787 Bentuam Def Usury iv. 37 Those, who 
«.are distinguished by the unfavourable appellation of 
Projectors, 1827 Wuarrivy Logie in Encych Metrop. 
(1845) 1. 2202/1 The Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
thathe who forms a project must be a projector; whereas 
the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter word, is 
not at all implied in the former. : e 

2, One who or that which projects or throws 
something forward. 

1674 Wattis in Rigand Corr, Sci. Afen (1841) I, 583 
Which supposeth projection to be compounded of un uniform 
motion (impressed from the projector), 18g2 fall Madi G. 
17 Nov. 7/2 Automatic railway fog-signal apparatus..a box 
which contains the explosive cartridy es or signals, and a 
projector which automatically places them on the rail. 

3. One who forecasts. 

_ 1832 Tn. Cocksurn Frxé. (1874) 1. 32 We confident pra. 
Jectors of the people's avidity to vote are 2 little mortified at 
their registering more slowly than we boasted they would. 

4, a. An apparatus for projecting rays of light; 
a parabolie reflector or a combination of lenses. 

1887 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/1 The electrie light will be 
employed on both sides of the harbour, each of the four 
projectois displaying a light of over two thousand candle 

ower, 1891 L¥mes 28 Sept. 13/5 Projectors used as search 
ights are destined to play an important part_in_ modern 
warfare. 1893 Voice (N.Y.) 14 Sept., The reflecting lens 
mirror used in this projector is. .60 inches in diameter. 

b. ‘A camera with electric, magnesium, or oxy- 
hydrogen light, for throwing an image upon a 
screen’ (Knight Dect. Afech. Suppl. 188.4). 

Hence Projectress, Proje‘ctrix, a female pro- 
jector; also Geom. : see quot. 18go. 

1709 Swirt Tavler No. 32 7.4 A Lady who..was the Pro- 
jectrix of the Foundation. 188 ‘Ourpa' dfoths xvii. 209 
‘It is extremely pretty’ said Vere to the projectress and 
protectress of it all, 1890 Cent. Dict., Projectrix, a curve 
derived from another eurve by composition of projections. 

Projecture (prodge“ktitis). Now rare. [=F. 
projecture (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. gré- 
Jectiira a jutty, & projecture in buildings, f. prgyect- : 
sce PRogecT v, and -uRE.] 

1. The fact or state of projecting or jutting out 
beyond the general line or surface; concr.a pro- 
jection or prominence; in Arck., a projecting 
architectural member or moulding. Now rare. 

1563 SHute Archit, Bivh, Then shall your vitermost 
compas he for the proiecture, or saylling out or hanging 
ouer of the foote of the ee which Proiecture the Grekes 
do name or cal it Ecphoron. /dfd¢. Cjb, It hath vpon 
Echinus a littel edge, which seteth forth Plinthus w‘ a more 
beautiful Projecture. 1666 Evetyn Afem:, q Sept., All the 
ornaments, columnes, freezes, capitals, and projectures of 
massie Portland stone. 2716 [W. Marsuaue] M/inutes Agric. 
28 Ang. an. 1776, The ends of tbe roof should have a gentle 
projecture, 1803 C. B. Brown £, Huatly 11. 49 There was 
no projecture which might be firmly held by the hand. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Lephora,..the projecture of 
a member or moulding of a column, 

+2. A projection on the flat; a plotting out, 
delineation. Ods. 

x610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey 1, xii. 44 Ground-, 
plots are proiectures, elevations, and all fundamental! con- 
triuances, destinated and accomodated to some spectall and 
proposed ende. /é/d.u. i. 48, 
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PROLABIUM. 


+3. = Prosecrion 6, Obs. 

1616 Hares in Rigaud Corr. Sef. Wen (1841) 1. 3 Amongst 
all the solations..none there was which gave me not full 
and sufficient satisfaction, one only excepted,..that is con- 
cerning the projecture of an oblique circle. 

+4. = Prougecr sé. 5. Obs. 

3696 Evetyn Let. fo Ld. Godolphin 16 June, New in- 
yentions. encouraged, or rejected without reproach a> pro- 
jectures, or turoing the unsuccessful proposer to ridicule. 

|| Projet (proge). [F., ad. L. priject-zan PRro- 
sect.] A proposition, proposal; the draft of a 
proposed treaty, cte. 

1808 Jureerson HW/rtt. (1830) IV. 103 It [the form of 
treaty] should be considered but as a proyet, 1812 Fall. 
Kem Nav. 274 After various Arejets had been offered and 
rejected, she made these three conditiuns. 1813 Scott Let. 
te F. Ballantyne 18 May in Lokhart, After many eff and 
os, and as many prozets and coutre-projets ay the treaty of 
Aniiens, T have at length concluded a treaty with Constable. 

+ Projicient. Oés. [ad. L. Ardjicieats, -ent-cm, 
pres. pple. of préjie-cre to Prosect.] One who 
or that which throws a thing forward or forth. 

1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 10 Though the projicient do so 
throw it, that it strikes at right angles with the wall. 

Proke (provk), v1 Now only dia/. Also 7 
proak, [Early MI. froéiex, app. cognate with 
LG. froken, to prod, poke, scratch, scrawl; cf. 
the dim, or frequent. LG., EF ris. Aohe/iz, Salerland 
frokelje; also. LG, froked prickle, pointed instru- 
ment (Doorn.-Koolman). Not known in OE., but 
frequent in southern Karly ME, also in late 
16the. writers, aud still dial. Etymology obscure ; 
the form and sense suggest relations with PRo v.°, 
also Prick z., and PoKE v.)] 

Ll. trans. To make a thrust at; to poke; fig. lo 
stir, goad, instigate, incite: = Pore v.! 1, 2. 

az ducr. KR, 205 Hwonne pe schil and te heorte ne 
widsigged nout aah liked wel, & 3irned al pet tet fleschy to- 
proked, & helpen oder bideward.  /Aid. 238, & widsigged pe 
graunt berof inid unwille heorte, ne prokie hit ou neuer 
so swade. c1zgo f/ad? Meld. 47 Al for nawt bu prokest 
me to forgulten, /ézd., 3if he..halt on to eili pi flesch & 
prokie pin herte. cagrys focue Times Edw. ff 430 in 
fet, Songs (Camden) 343 So the fend hem prokede uch 
man_to maurdren other, 1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. 
Ixviii. 30 Nature prokth me, To take peace with the flies, .. 
Reason proavkth me: politiklie to flee. 1609 Hottaxp 
elu, Marcell, xiv. i. 2 ‘The Queene ever at his elbow to 
pricke and pruke [L. s¢éveuéerc) him forward. 1886 Cheshire 
Gloss, Proke, to poke. ‘Proke th’ fire a bit.’ 

2. itr. To make a thrust (af): = Poke v.! 4. 
Also see. to fish for eels by thrusting bait into 
their lurking-places, to SNIGGLE. 

3601 Hotrann /éiny I. 263 The said dyuers .. carry 
downe with them certaine sharp pricks or goads fastened to 
long poles: for ynlesse they [the sea dogs] be proked at and 

ricked with them, they will not turn their backe. did. 

Vell may sone from shipbyord proke at the dogs aforesaid 
with forks ; others thrust at them with ‘lroat speares & such 
like weapons, 1688 [sce PRroxixa]. 

3. iutr. To stick ozé, project: = PoKE 7.1 7b. 

1600 Hotiano “fey xxxvut vil. 987 From the lid or cover 
. there stood proking oat long sharp pikes..for to keepe 
off the enemies. 1601 — /’é/ay I. 327 There bee Insects 
with little hornes proaking out before their eyes. 

+ Proko,z.2 Oés. rare~'. [perh. ad. L. procére 
(rare) to ask, demand, with which it is identified 
by Levins. Cf Prokke v.] 

1570 Levins JJantp. 159/45 To proke, frocare. 

Prokecye, obs. form of Proxy, 

Pro‘ker. da/. [f. Proke v.1+-er1; or altera- 
tion of poker after proke.] = PoKeR sd.) 1. 

3797-180z G. Corman Bn Grins, Lady of Wreck 1. ii, 
Before the antique Hall's turf fire Was stretch‘d the Porter 
. his proker in his hand. [xote] //ibernice proker, at uglicé 
poker, 18qz Baruam /ugod. Leg. Ser. 1. Old Woman in 
Grey, The ' prokers' are not half so hot, or so long, By an 
inch or two, either in handle or prong. 

Proker, obs. f. Procure. Prokeratour, 
Proketowre, obs. ff. Procurator, Procror. 
Proket : see PrickeEtT. 

Pro‘king, vé/. 5. Now only da/. [f. Proxe 
vl¢-mnel.] The action of the verb Prokg; 
poking, thrusting; sniggling for eels; jg. insti- 
gation. Also atirié. as proking spit (in quot. 
hnmorously applied to a rapier), froking stick. 

azar Ancr. R. 266 Heo dude one swuche sunne idet ilke 
niht, purvh his prokiunge. /éia. 294 Pet beod pe erest pro- 
kunges pet started be wingeardes. 1597-8 Br. Haun Sad. ww. 
iv. 57 With a broad Scot, or proking spit of Spayne, 1688 R, 
Houme Arnoury ut 104/1 Proking, isa kind of Fishing for 
Eels in their holes. 1799 G. Smite Laboratory U1. 246 A 
sniggling or proking stick [for eels}. 

+ Prokke, v. Obs. rare. [Apparently a form of 
Proce v.!, but perh. an adaptation of rare L. ro- 
cére to ask, demand, Cf. PRroks v.2] 

61440 Promp. Parv. 414/2 Prokkyn, or styfly askyn, 
procor, procito, ? 

Prokosmial: see Pro-? 1. ’ 

Prokyrment, obs. form of PROCUREMENT. 

Prolabial, ¢. [f. next: cf, Lanrat.] Of or. 
pertaining to the prolabium. d P 

1890 Lancet 25 Jan. 182/2 The left side of the lip was 
deemed the more suitable for supplying the prolahial flap. 

|Prolabium (prolerbim). Pl. prolabia. 
Anat, [med.L. prolabium, f. L. pré, Pro- b+ 
Lagium.] The prominent or outer part of a lip. 


PROLAPSE, 


1693 tr. blancard's Phys, Dict, (ed. 2), Prolabia, tbe out- 
most prominent parts of the Lips. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc?. 
s.v. Lips, The Bos tne fore and protuberant parts of which 
are red,and called Arofadia, 1786 J. Lunter Veneread 
Dis. wi. (1810) 316, I have seen a chancre on the prolabium 
as broad asa sixpence, caught the person did nat know how. 
1843 J. G. Winkrxson Swvedenborg's cinim. Ningd. 1.1. 39 
Licking the fauces, gums, and prolabia. 

Prolapse (prolx:ps), 56.1 (ad. late L. prolaps- 
us: see PROLAPSUS.] 

+1. Gliding forward or onward ; lapsc, passage 
(of time). Obs. 

1s85 I’. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Vay. 1. vii. 36b, By 
long prolapse of time, the Empyre..was brought vader the 
dominion of the Geneuoises. 

2. Path, = PROLAPSUS. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. ure A prolapse of 
the anus. 1869 G. Lawsan Dis. Eye (1874) 40 They {the 
ulcers] frequently perforate the cornea, and cause exLensive 
prolapse of the iris. /éfd. 154 J€ the wound in the lens is 
complicated with injury to, or prolapse of the iris. 

+ Prolapse, s/.2 Oés. nonce-wd. [ad. L. pro- 
/aps-us, pa. pple. of prodzbi: see PRoLapses 3 after 
Kearse 54.2] One who has lapsed or slipped 
into crror (in religious faith or practice). 

1563 Foxe a. 4 7. [282/2 Engenius was pronounced both 
an herelick & relaps.  ééfd. 283/1 Panarmitane. .disputed 
. he can not be perswaded that Eugenius can be cailed a 
relaps, for 50 muche as he neyther in the firste, neyther yet 
in the seconde dissolution did violate hys faythe), ff. 
2632 ‘This oration... this effecte it wrought, that afterwarde 
this worde relapse was taken out of the conclusiones and in 
stede therof this word prolapse put in. 

Prolapse (prela‘ps), 2. ath. [f.L. prolaps-, 
ppl. stem of prolabi: see Yuotarsus.] intr, To 
slip forward or down out of place. 

1736 Amvann in Pail. Trans. XXNXUX. 333 The Increase 
of the Tu:nour had been checked, and the Reduction of the 
Parts prolapsed thereby, rendered impracticable. 1876 
Yraus. Clinical Soc. \X. 4 In one or two..cases the iris 
was disposed to prolapse. 1897 «fé/dude’s Syst. Med. 1. 
752 Often the bowel prolapses. : 

Hence Prola:psed p/. a., that has slipped down. 

1738 Amvanv in PAL fans. XI. 364 Tt wraps up and 
incloses the Gut prolapsed. 1874 Garrop & Baxter Vat, 
Ted. 463 Vo give tone when applied to prolapsed parts. 

+ Prola‘psion. Os. [ad. L. prolapsion-em, 
n, of action §. frolad7: see next.] 

1. A slipping or falling away into sin or error. 

601 Br, W. Bartow Defence 224 Neither hy his prolap- 
sion into any sinne, his doctrine shuld be scandalized. 1627 
Scrater £.cp. 2 Thess. (1629) 229 Particular fals we are not 
exempted fram..yet from prolapsion, whole falling away. 
1647 Trapp Conn, Matt. vii. 27 From intercision, prolap- 
sion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are freed, 

2. Path. = PROLAPSUS. rare. 

1775 in Asn. 1797 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 31 XV. 583/1 Pro- 
fapsus, in surgery, a prolapsion or falling out of any part of 
the body from its natural situation. 1828 in Wrester; and 
in later Dicts. 

| Prolapsus (prolepsis). Path. [late L. prd- 
laps-us sb., f. ppl. stem of L. prolabi, prolaps-, to 
slip forward or down: see Pro-1 and Larse sd.) 
A slipping forward or down of a part or organ, 
esp. of a part of the viscera, from its normal 
position into a cavity or through an opening; sfec. 
that of the uterus or of the rectnm. 

Prolapsus of the iris, the protrusion of the iris through an 
ulcer or wound of the cornea. 

[1693 tr. Mlancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Prolapsus Uteri. 
1753 CuamBens Cycl, Supp., Prolapsus oculi.. Prolapsus 
uvulz.) 1797 M. Bawue Mord, Anat, (1807) 409 One of 
the most cominon diseases of the vagina is its inversion, or 
prolapsus. 1857 Buttock Cazeanz’ Mlidwif, 31 Either a 
shaple descent, or an incomplete or cone prolapsus nay 
occur. 1875 H. Warton Dis. Eye 574 Where the iris is on 
ibe stretch from prolapsus. 1899 Addbntt's Syst. Med. VII I. 
513 Sometimes..associated with piles and prolapsus. 

+Prolata‘tion. O/s. [n. of action from L. 
prolil-dre to lengthen, extend, enlarge; 10 defer, 
delay; freq. of proferre (see next}, or ?f. pro, 
Pro- 14 fates broad: cf. prolongare, prolongation. | 
_ 1656 Brount Glossogr., Prolatation | prolatatio), a delay: 
ing, an enlarging, a deferring or prolonging. 1658-78 in 
Puiups. 

Prolate (prélelt), a. [ad. L. prolat-ts, pa. 
pple. of préferre to bring forward, produce, pro- 
long, f. pro, Pro-1 + ferre to cy | 

1. Geom. Lengthened in the direction of the polar 
diameter: said of a spheroid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipse about ils longer axis. 
Cf. Opuate a. Prolate cycloid: see CYCLOID I. 

1694 Hattey in PAil. Trans, XXXIL. 121 His Compres+ 
sion of a Shell of Earth into a prolate Spheroide. 1753 
Snort iid. XLVI. 12 It will degenerate into the prolate 
spheroid, whose poles are A and B. 1830 Kater & Laroner 
Mech. ix. 111 The elliptical solid, which is called a prolate 
spheroid. 1867 Denison Astron, without Alath, 7 Drawn 
out at the poles, like an egg with two small ends, which is 
called a prolate spheroid. 


2, Extended or extending in width; fig. widely 


spread. 

1846 Daxa Zooph, iv. (1848) 73 By the prolate mode of 
growth, the polyps gradually extend outward, aad new buds 
open, from time to time, a short distance from the edge, 

2 RK. G. Witserrorce Sp. Wilberforce Li. 3 That we 
had no means of repressing prolate heresy. 

Hence Pro‘lately adv., Pro‘lateness. 
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1767 Witcuett in Add. Trans. LVI. 38 The protateness 
of his figure. 1874 Coves Birds N. 1. 373 Some [eggs] 
are ellipsoidal, or prolately spheroidal, having botb ends of 
the same size and shape. 

+ Prola‘te, v. Os. [ad. L. prdlal-are: see 
Pro.aratioy.) ¢rans. To ‘bring out’, utter, 
pronounce; esp, to lengthen out in ulterance, 

1601 Dracon & Watker Answ. to Darel 63 (A) bare 
commanding word, prolated and vitered abroad in the ayre 
with a vanishing sound. 1630 1. Jonson New Jn ut. i, 
Peck...1 wisb he may be foundred.  F@. Foun-der-ed. 
Prolate it right. 1640 Howrtt Dodona’s Gr. 12 The other 
delights in long breathed accents, which he prolates with 
such pauses, that before he be at a period of his sentence, 
one may reach a second thought. 1795 Mason Cd, us. 
261 For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every note 
was prolated in one uniform mode of Intonation, 1808 J. 
Mosrr Dow Outr.in Barcelona 1,iv, Many people. .prolate 
words which create no admiration at all. 

Prolation (preléi-fan). (ad. L. prolatiiu-em, 
n. of action f. prd/at-, ppl. stem of proferres see 
PROLATE a@.] 

+1. The bringing forth of words; utterance. Obs. 

1390 Gowrr Conf 1. 256 Thurghout the Trompe into his 
Ire Fro hevene as thogh a vois it were, Ta soune of such 
prolacioun, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1892) 65 At the 
prolacion and repeticion of this cantycle, that tribulacivn 
ceassed. 1608 Witter J/ervapla Exod. 317 One [accent] 
seruing for the accenting and prolation ofitue word. 1636 
Bb. Jayson Lug. Gram. 1. iv. Wks. (1692) oe S..softly 
hisseth against the teeth in the prolation, J. Ltoy 
Print Epise. 66 The prolation of the words of benediction, 
413734 Noxin Lives (1890) INT. 74 The greatest elegance of 
the finest voices is the prolation of a clear plain sound, 

2. In medizeval music, A term used to indicale 
the relative duration or lime-value of the minim 
to the semibreve in the rhythm of a piece; see 
guot. 1597, and cf. Moon sd.2 3a, TIME. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 90 Which [gamut] techeth the 
prolaciun Of note and the condicion. @1§39 SKELTON 
Treat. betw. Trouth & inform. (R.\, His alterations aad 
prolacions must be pricked treuly. 1597 Morey /atrod. 
wus, 12 What is Prolation?..tt is the measuring of Semi- 
Uriefes by Minoms, and is either more or tesse. The more 
prolation is, when the Semibrief contayneth three Minoms, 
his Signes be these @ G. The lesse prolation is when the 
Semibriefe contayneth but two Minoms: The Signe..is the 
absence of the pricke thus O C. 1782 Rerney //ést, Jus. 
(1789) 11. v. syo The time of the musical characters from the 
want of bars and the use of ligatures and prolation is soine- 
times difficult to ascertain. 1882 W.S. Rocwstro in Grove 
Diet, Mus. VW. 48g The Thesis and Arsis of the Lesser 
Prolation, they say, represent the beats of the human pulse. 
/éid., The Greater Prolation—or, as we should uow call it, 
‘Triple Time. ..’‘Fhe Lesser Prolation—the Common ‘Time of 
the modern system. : 

tb. Used vaguely: Measure, strain, melody. 
€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1, pr. i. 30 Musice a damoisel of 
oure fouce pat syngeb now ly3ter moedes or prolaciouns 
now heuyer. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 77 
reportis of natural music in accordis o} 
prolations, tripla ande dyatesseron, 
+3. Bringing forth, production. Ods. rare. 

1648-77 Vicaxy Amat. v. (1888) 43 That it might helpe the 
prolation of vontites. 1610 W. Fotkincuam drt of Survey 
1. iii, 6 Prolation and seedage of roots and herhs. 

+4. Theol, ‘The ‘emission ’, origination, or pro- 
cession of the Logos or divine ‘Word’. Oéds. 

1692 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Writers 1. 200/2 They [first ages] 
take the word Generation in another sence tban we do, givin 
this Name to a certain Prolation, or Emission of the Word, 
which they imagine was dane, when God resolved to create 
the World. 1701 tr. Le Clere's Print. Fathers (1702) 97 
One might have demanded of Tertullian, whether by this 
Prolation he speaks of, the Reason has existed as Light 
front a ‘Forch, lighted by another Torch, exists as soon as it 
is lighted? 1721 Kart or Nottincuam A aac, to Whiston 
42 We have learned, that he [Christ] proceeded out of God 
and by that Prolation was begotten, and therefore was said 
to be the Son of God. 

+5. Advancement, progress, growth. Ods. rare—", 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God xix, v. (1620) 19 How 
should our Celestiall City haue ever come to originall, to 
prolation or to perfection, but that the Saints live all in 
sociable vnion? : on 

+6. A deferring, putting off, delay. (Latinism.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Prolation (prolatio\,..a delaying. 
1736 AtnssworTH, Prolation, or prolonging, /ve/atio. 1755 


in Jonxson. 
Prolative (preléltiv), a. [ad. late L. fro- 


laliv-us, §. prélat-us : see PROLATE a. and -IvE.] 
+1. Characterized by being uttered or spoken, 
Obs. rare—*. : 

eg W. Nicuouts Answ. Naked Gospel 93 The learned 
Fathers in the Church have been always careful, to distia- 
guish between.. the prolative, or enunciative word, and the 
essential ond substantial one. K é 

2. Gram, Having the function of extending or 
completing the predication, 

1867 W. Jounson in Farrar £ss, Lib. Educ. 338 The au- 
thority which is already making 'prolative verbs ' familiar 
in the households of many country gentlemen, 1876 Ken- 
nepy Publ. Sch. Lat. Gram. (ed. 4), Index 1, Prolative 
Relation,..that in which Predication is extended by an 
Infinitive added to Verbs, Participles, or Adjectives, 1896 
Edin, Rev. Jan. &4 The student {of Finnish] must remember 
the nominative, partitive..prolative, translative, essive.. 
and instructive. sg0z F, Ritcu Pract, dingl. Grant, 117 
In analyzing such sentences as..(We must fasten, You can 
go) the Verb with the Enfinitive may be taken together as 
forming a sort of Complex Verb. An Infinitive so used may 
be called Prolative. 

Prole, obs. form of Prowt z. 


Singand_melodius 
mesure of diapason 
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PROLEPSIS. 


+ Prolecta‘tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*proleclalion-em, uw. of action f. prélect-dre to 
entice forth, freq. of prodicére, f. pré,Pro-l} ra + 
lacére to entice.} 

1. Extraction of the juices, elc., of something. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 273 Prolectation 
is extraction by attenuation of subtil parts, so that by the 
inclination of their rarified nature, they may be altred from 
the more grosse parls. 1657 Tomutxson Renou's Disp. 678 
Prolectation of oleous liquors. 

2. (See quol.) rare—°. 

1625 Mixsneu Ductor (ed. 2), Protlectation, pleasant intice- 
ment, delightsome prouocation, 

Pro-leg (préwleg). En/om. (f.Pro-14b + Les.] 
One of the fleshy abdominal limbs or tubercles of 
the larvee of some insects, e.g. of caterpillars ; 
distinct from the true or thoracic legs. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entonrol. xxi. (1818) 11. 237 They repose, 
holding strongly with their prolegs the inde on which they 
are standing. /did, 288 Since .,they are temporary, ..merely 
used as props to hinder its long body. .from trailing on the 
ground..1 shall therefore call them prolegs (Aropedes). 1839 
Secev in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 7. 202 Ht also 
possesses lwo fleshy tubercles or pro-legs. 1874 Luspock 
Orig. & Met. Jas. ic 7 Larvee..very much like caterpillars, 
having i pairs of legs, and. abdominal pro-legs as well. 

Pro-legate: see Pro-1 1, 

|| Prolegomenon (prdulége’ménfn). Pl. -mena 
(-R). [a. Gr. mpodeyopevoy, nent. of pres. pple. 
pass. of mpodéyew to say beforehand, f. apo, Pro- 2 

+Aéyew to say.} A preliminary discourse pre- 
fixed to a literary work; esp. a learned preface 
or preamble; chiefly in f/. introductory or pre- 
liminary observations on the subject of a book. 

a16s2 J.Sairu Sed. Déise. 1. i (1821) 11 Asa prolegamenon 
or preface to what we shall afterward discourse. 1659 Br. 
Watton Cousid. Considered 40 Not at all impeached by 
any thing maintained in the Prolegomena. Use Everys 
Numisut. ii, 19 His Prolegomenon to the Polyglotte Bible. 

31729 Pore (¢it/e) The Dunciad 3 with Notes Variorum and 
the Prolegomena of Scriblerus, 1818 Scott //rt. Alidl. To 
Rdr., Therefore have I chosen, in this prolegomenon, to 
unload my burden of thanks at thy feet. 1869 Kincstxy 
Let, to #. D, Maurice 16 Jan. They are meant..as prole- 
gomena to natural theology, 

b. (f1.) Spoken preliminaries; prefatory remarks, 

1892 Stevenson & L. Osnourne Wrecker xix, He, after 
some ambiguous prolegomena, roundly proposed 1 should 
go shares with him. 

Hence Prolego*menal, Prolego‘menary adjs., 
prefatory, introductory ; Prolego-menist, one who 
writes prolegomena; Prolego‘menous @., (@) 
= prolegomenary; (6) given to making tedious 
preliminary statements; long-winded. 

1897 Ruys Davins in Mind Apr. 249 To have collected 
and expanded these in one “prolegomenal essay, 1846 
Worcester, *"Profegomenary {citing Eclectic Rev.). 1907 
Daily Chron. 30 Aug. 2/6 Mr. Parsons staggers us.. by 
a prefatory sentence of five hundred words and a mass of 
prolegomenary notes. 31731 Hist. Litteraria If. 583 There 
is also an Epistle from Joan. Gratian to the “Prolegomenist. 
19749 Fievuine Yom JYoues vin. i, Wt may not be amiss in the 
*pralegomenous or introductory chapter, to say something 
of that species of writing which is called the marvellous. 
1822 Blackw. AJag. X\. 162 On the title-page ominous, 
And in prose prolegomenons. 3881 Stevenson Virg. 
Puerisgue iv. 89 A wordy, prolegomenous babbler will 
often add three new offences in the process of excusing one. 

Prolepsarian. xonce-wd. [f. next+-artan, 
as in ailarian, ctc.] One who explains some- 
thing on the theory of a prolepsis. 

1694 J.Smitu Doctr. Lord's Days Theprolepsarians have 
a help for this: for in the room of tbis precept they plant 
Ecclesiastical Constitutions, Is not this ..to pilfer from 
God one of his to make room for the Churches Laws? 

|| Prolepsis (prole'psis, -li*psis). Pl. -ses (-siz). 
Also 7 prolepsie, 8-9 -sy. [L.,a. Gr. mpdampis a 
preconceplion; in rhet. anticipation, f. mpodcp- 
Bayayv to anticipate.] 

1. The representation or taking of somcthing 
future as already done or existing; anticipation; 
also, the assignment of an event, a name, elc. to 
a too early date; an anachronism, prochronism. 

1978 Tinme Caluine on Gen. 264 The answer is easy to be 
made, if we grant that the figure Profepsis is in the speech 
of Moses [see Gen. xi. 31, xi x). 1607 B, Jonson Volpone 
Ded., Such dearth of sense, so bold prolepse's, so rackt 
metaphor's. a 1633 W. Ames Marrow of Div. (1642) 323 
This was spoken by a prolepsis or anticipation. x 
Bentcey Phal. vi. 180 A cross figure in the art of Rhetoric, 
called Prolepsis or Anticipation; viz. when Poets and 
Historians call auy place bya name, which was not yet 
known in the tines they write of. 1846 Tkencn Mirac. 
xxx. (1862) 431 St. Matthew will then relate by prolepsis.. 
the whole of the event where he first introduces it, 1907 
W, Sanpay in Expositor May 393 That prolepsis, or pre- 
vision and apprehension of haliness which we call faith. 

b. Path, ‘Return of a paroxysm before the usual 
time ' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). ‘ 4 

2. Rhet. and Gram. $a. A figure in which a 
matter is stated in a brief sammary manner, before 
being set forth in detail. Ods. ; 

1886 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (bay) 82 Prolepsis, where 
something generally first spoken, is afterwards drawne into 
parts,as tbus, Let vs take vpon vs one selfe charge, ¥ to direct 
abroad, you to order at home, 1657 J. Samu Jfyst. Khet. 
130 Prolepsis is also a figure of Construction,.. when the 

‘congregation, or the whole datb aptly agree with the Verb, 
or Adjective, and then the parts uf the whole fre reduced 


PROLEPTIC., 


fo the same Verb or Adjective, wherewith notwithstanding 
they agree not. 

b. A figure in which objections or arguments are 
anticipated in order to preclude their nse, answer 
them in advance, or prepare for them an unfavour- 
able reception; = PRrocaTALirsis. 

6x1 W. Scrater Key (1629) 57 ‘Vhis Verse is added to the 
former by way of prolepsis, for hauing professed his desire 
to see them, lie saw it might be demanded why he came not. 
1637 SANorRSON Ser, 11, 62 He thonght it needful.., by 
way of prolepsis, to prevent whatsoever might be, surmised 
in that kind, 1767 Sterne 77. Shandy 1X. xxxiii, I know 
it will be said, continued my father (availing himself of the 
Prolepsis), that (etc... ; 

ce. The anticipatory use of an attribute. 

1850 Donarpson New Cratylus 1 Vv. § 305 (ed. 2) 484 
In all three cases there is a prolepsis or tertiary predication. 
1875 Scumipt Shaks, Lex. 11, 1420 Prolepsis or anticipa- 
tion, that is, an effect to be produced represented as already 
produced, by the insertion of an epithet :..‘ Hang his poison 
in the sick air’, 1882 Ocitvim (Annandale), Profepsis (in 
rhet.), a figure by which a thing is represented as already 
done, though in reality it is to follow as a consequence of 
the action which is described. 


+3. A pre-assumed notion, a presupposition. Ods. 

1637 Jackson Serm, Jfatt, fi, 17,18, Wks. V1. 279 For the 
more perspicuous and facile solation of these... doubts, [ 
must crave leave to intersert certain prolepses or prenotions, 
1662 Srituncre. Orig. Sacr. ut. i. §2 The existence of 
God, and immortality of the soul; both which seem to be 
supposed as general Prolepses in the writings of Moses. 
1692 Ray Dise. ut. iv. (1693) 133 That Nature should form 
real shells, without any design of covering an Animal, is.. 
contrary to that innate Prolepsis we have of the Prudence 
of Nature. 

Proleptic (prole’ptik, -l7-ptik), @. (sd.) [ad.Gr. 
mpoAnnrixds anticipative, f, mpoAapBavey ; see prec, 
and -1c. So F. proleptigue (17-18th c.).] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or characterized by prolepsis 
or anticipation; anticipative, anticipatory; spec. 
in Afed, predictive, prognostic. 

@1656 Ussuer Ana. To Rdr. (1658) 4 Having placed 
therefore the heads of this Period inthe Kaleads of January, 
in that proleptick year, the first of oar Christian vulgar 
account must be reckoned the 4714 of the Julian Period, 
@ 1684 Letcuton Serm. Wks. (1868) 673 Seasonable digres- 
sions, proleptic and exegetic. 1841 Trenciu Paradies, 
Interpr. (1860) 39 The proleptic mind of genius may be 
needful to discover the law. 1882-3 Schaf's Encyel. Reliz. 
Knowl, V1. 878/2 he earliest proleptic signs of Gnosticism 
are to be looked for in Simon Magus. 1890 Bittincs Vat. 
Med. Déict., Proleptic,.. pertaining to prolepsis; anticipating: 
prognostic. 1905 MWVestnt. Gaz, 25 Feb. 5 He suggests. that 
this behaviour is, as grammarians say, rather proleptic 
{anglice, ' previous *). 

2. Path, Applied to a periodical disease, of which 
the paroxysm recurs each time at an earlier hour. 

[1693 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prolepticus, 
a Disease always anticipating; so as if the Ague come to 
day at four of the Clock, then to morrow one hour sooner, 
and so on.] 1696 Prairies (ed. 51, Proleptich disease. 
1727-41 in CuamBers Cyc? 1867in C. A. Barris Dict. Aled. 
Lerminot. 

+3. Of the nature of a pre-assumption ; pre- 
conceived ; a priori, axiomatic. Ods. 

1666 Be. S, Parker Fee § Znipart. Censure (1667) 36 
Propositions depending upon and orderly deduced from 
your first Proleptick Principles. 1679 J. Goopman Penit, 
ard, 1. iv, (1713) 103 ‘hat God had thas furnished the 
mind with such a stock of proleptick principles of knowledge. 

4, Gram. Of, pertaining to, or exemplifying pro- 
lepsis: see prec, 2 ¢. 

1866 Jetr Gr. Gram. 113 Proleptic Use of Attributive 
Adjectives. An adjective is sometimes applied to a substan- 
tive, though the property expressed by it does not exist in 
the substantive till after the action of the accompanying 
verb is completed. In this constraction the verb and adjec- 
tive together generally form a pleonastic predicative notion, 
1870 R. C. Jens Sophocles’ Electra (ed. 2) 13/1, avripparov 
is not proleptic, 

B. sé. (in pi.) Aled, Prediction or prognosis, as 
a department of medical science. 

1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 82 Only widely-extended, and 
accurate observations. .can form the foundation of a science 
of vital proleptics. 1853 in Duncttson Aled. Lex. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex. Prolepties, term proposed hy Lacock for 
the science and art of prediction or prognosis. 

Proleptical (proleptikal, -l7pt-), a. rave. [f. 
as prec. +-AL,] = prec. in various senses. 

16a7 W. Scuater £.xp. 2 Thess. (1629) 277 A prolepticall 
Apostrophe to the people orderly demeaning themselues 
after the Canon for labour. 1678 Cuowortu Zafell. Syst. 
732 Our Knowledge here is..in order of nature, before 
them, and proleptical to them. 1857 Bapen Powett Chr. 
without Fudaisu: 8g Some of the best commentators have 
regarded the passage as proleptical, or anticipatory. 1881 
Echo 6 May 2/3 A suffictent answer must always be pro- 
leptical,..it must anticipate every possible objection, 

b. Antecedent to historical time or to record; 
said of a past event, etc. fixed by astronomical or 
other calculation, not by actual observation. 

@ 1646 J. Grecory De Eris et Epochis Posth, (1650) 170 
Historical Time is that which is deduced from the 4@ra 
Orbis Conditi. Proleptical is that which is fixed in the 
Chaos, 1659 Pearson Creed L (1839) 85 He..who should in 
the Egyptian temples see the description of so many eclipses 
of the san and moon, could not be assured that they were 
all taken from real observation, when they might be as well 
described out of Eecleptical supposition. 1839 Araser's 
Mag. XX. 204 The old gyptian chronicle, which disposes 
of the proteptical time of the great zodiacal period of 36,525 
years,..at once establishes tbat series, 
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Prole-ptically, ecv. [f. prec.+-Ly *.] 
a proleptic manner ;_ by prolepsis. 

ta. See PRoLErsis 2a. Ods. 

1611 W. Scrater Aey (1629) 88 They knew it, verse 19. 
which is proved proleptically, verse 20. hy the particulars 
of this knowledge. 

b. By way of anticipation ; antecedently. 

1652 Urquuart Yewed Wks. (1834) 292 Displaying their 
interrogatory part .. proleptically, with the refutative 
schemes of anticipation and subjection. 1678 Cunwortu 


In 


intel. ay 733 Knowledge and Understanding, apprehend 
things Lola tee to their Existence. 1741 WARBURTON 
Div, Legat. WW 4 i 


a 195 [Job] speaking prolepiieallys3s knowing 
what God in a future age would do. 1867 Fursivate & 
Hates in Percy Folio 1, 205 Sir Edward Stanley (pro- 
leptically styted Lord Mounteagle in the ballad), 
roler, obs. form of PRowLER. 
|Proles (prowliz), [Lat. profes offspring.] 
Progeny, offspring ; in phrase ste frofe (abbrev. 
5. p.), without offspring or issue. 
1672 Cowell's Interpr., Protes, in Fnglish Progeny, is pro- 


perly such as proceed from a lawful Marriage. | 1706 in 
Pritiirs. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Proles, the issne of 
n person's body; an offspring, stock, or race, 1848-83 in 


Warartos Law Ler. 1886 in Cassell's Encyed. Dict. 

Proletaire (proulftto-s, pryl-). Also as Fr. 
prolétaire, (a. F. prokitatre (proleter), 1748 in 
Hatz.-Darm. (Montesqnieu, of ancient Romans, 
Rousseau in mod. sense), ad. L. provitdri-us a 
Roman citizen of the lowest class under the 
Servian constitution, one who served the state not 
with his property but only with his offspring ; also 
adj. low, common; f. Ard/-és, -e offspring. The 
derivatives imply an orig. stem fré/éi-.]_ = PRoLE- 
TARIAN s,; one of the PROLETARIATE: @. in sense 
2a; b. Pol. Leon., in sense 2b. 

a. 1820 Edin, Rev. Aug. 28 A Despot is thus the natural 
representative of the proletaires. 1834 art's Mag. 1. 222/t 
The movement at Lyons was a Republican movement... It 
was not made by boys, or apprentices, or Arofetaires. 1859 
Kunestey JWise., fad WVorid J. 127 1t [House of Commons} 
is not chosen hy educated men, any more than it is by 
proletaires. 

b. 1853 F. Bastiat £ss. Pol. Econ. 46 It creates and makes 
to clash two opposite interests—that of the capitalists and 
that of the Jrolétaires, 1890 G. B. Suaw in Fabian Ess. 
in Socialism 64 Ferdinand Lassalle said : ‘Society consists 
of ninety-six grolefaires and four capitalists. That is your 
State,’ But in Lancashire there was neither capitalist nor 
protetaire. fig. 1876 Huxtey Seé. Memoirs (1902) iv. 152 
The plant is the ideal Jrofétaire of the living world, the 
worker who produces. 


Proletairigm (prd"l/tériz’m), Also prole- 


tarism. [f. prec.+-1sM.] The condition of 
proletaires; proletaires as a body; = Prour- 
TABIANISM. 


18s0 Zait's Mag. XV). 658/1 The change from prole- 
tairisin to proprietorship, 1870 W. R. Gres /otit, Problems 
2gt Which threatens..to separate the prodétairisu: of the 
nation from the holders of property. 1880 19f4 Cent, VIL, 
24 Ihe people are sinking into a very abyss of proletarism. 

+ Proletaneous, a. Obs. rare—9. [f. late LL. 
proletine-us (£. prolés, *prolét-, with ending -dners : 
cf. extrdneus)+-ous.] (Sce quot.) 

1686 Biount Glossogr., Proletantous, of a poor and base 
condition, that has many children, and little maintenance, 
or that gives nothing to the Commonwealth, but onely a 
supply of children, 1658 in Puictirs, 1775 in AsH. 1847 
in Wesster. Hence in mod. Dicts, 

Proletarian (prdulfté'riin, prel-), a. and sé. 
[f. L. prolétari-s a. PROLETAIRE +-Ay.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the lowest class of the 
people. ta. In hostile use: Vile, low, vulgar. Ods. 

1663 Butter f/ud. 1. i, 720 We that are wisely mounted 
higher. .Like Speculators should foresee.., Portended Mis- 
chiefs farther then Low Proletarian Tithing men. 1676 
Doctrine of Devils gy Much wiser (not only than the Proie- 
tarian rabble, but tban they too, who profess themselves to 
be the great Philosophers). @1734 Noeta Z.ram. wit $155 
(1740) 117 To have let in the rest of the Proletarian Rout of 
Villains, that waited without to be employed as Witnesses. 

b. Of ancient Romans: cf. PROLETARIATE 1. 

1839 De Quincey Cusuistry Rom. Meals Misc. 1. 250 
Every citizen, if he were nota mere proletarian animal kept 
at the public cost, with a view to his sro/es or offspring, 
held himself a soldier-elect. 

@. Of or pertaining to the proletariate in the 
modern sense. 

18st Sir F. Parcrave Norm. §& Eng. I. 49 The proleta- 
rian populace of the great cities, 1874 Liste Carr Jud, 
Gwynne J. iii. 72 A she-costermonger, or other female of the 
proletarian classes. 1885 Afanch. E.xant. 17 Jan. 5/5 Typi- 
cally the proletarian and suffering part of the metropolis, 

B, sé. A member of the poorest class of a com- 
munity; ¢sf. one who is without capital or regular 
employment; one of the proletariate. 

1659 W. Burton Jin. Anton. Ded. 1 The happinesse I 
enjoy by my Interest in our Nationall Rights (though a 
poor Proletarian), 1838-42 Arnoip Hist. Rome VI. xxxvii. 
486 Even the proletarians, or the poorest class of citizens... 
were now called out and embodied. 1879 Con/emp. Rev. 
XXXVI. 290 lt is almost impossible for any but a born 
peeeree to understand the needs, the wants, and daily 
ives of the proletarian. 1898 Bootey France I. u. ii, 298 


Counting as proletarians politicians who utilise the blouse 
as a lucrative symbol. 


Proleta‘rianism. ([f. prec.+-ism.] The 
condition of a proletarian; a state of things 
characterized by the existence of a proletarian 


PROLETARY. 


class; the political principles and practice of the 
proletarians ; also ¢ransf. proletarians as a class, 
the proletariate. 

1861 J. G. Siturrarn Fad? Nome it, gt We speak of tho 

srils of modern proletarianism, and we have cause, 1870 
V.R. Grec Polit. Problems 326 ‘Vake the very first ques- 
tion..on which property and profetarianinmn, statesmen anil 
democrats, are sure to take opposite sides, 1884 .d werican 
VILL. 411 The descent of the masses into a hopeless prole- 
tarianisin, 

So Proleta‘rianize v., to render proletarian. 

1887 Pop. Sct. Monthly Jan. 293 ‘The largesses panperized 
and proletarianized the populace of the great city. 


Proletariate, -at (proul/téerit, -4t).  [ad. 
mod.F. proitariat (proletaria), f. L. proveeari-us 
Pronetatre + F. -a¢, -arel Used at first with 
the Fr. ending, afterwards with the Eng. -a/e.] 

Ll. Ane. List, The lowest class of the community 
in ancient Kome, regarded as contributing nothing 
to the state but offspring. Also with reference to 


other ancient states. 

o. 186x J.G. Surprarn Fad? Romei. 49 Inthe daysof Marius, 
its old aristocratical distinctions were abandoned in the 
ranks, and the proletariat admitted upon terms of equality. 
1871 Farrar Wits. Jfist. ve 18g Athens had her slaves, 
Spurta her helots, Roine her proletariat. 

B. 1868 ‘Ovtwa’ 7ricotrin 1. 133 Rome—with her vast 
proletariate and her vast armies lulled the hungry cry. 1879 
Farrar St. Maad 1.558 It was from this city [Corinth] and 
amid its abandoned proletariate that the Apostle dictated 
his frightfal sketch of Paganism. 

2. In reference to modern society. 

a. Applied to the lowest class of the community. 
Often with Aosizle connotation. 

a, 1853 7iutes 1g Nov. 8/5 We are encouraged to fling the 
boroughs into the hands of a poor, ignorant, and venal pro- 
letariat. 1878 NV. American Review CXXVII. ¢ A dis. 
contented proletariat beneath. 1879 IL. Grorce Progr. + 

ee vit. iv. (1881) 336 To swell the ranks of the proletariat 
who had nothing to sell but their votes. 

B. 1865 Marret Srigand Léfe VI. 185 [It] would produce. . 
the wholesome effect ..of destroying that savage proletariate, 
1873 L. Sternen £58. Freethinking 113 When a Church 
loses its hold on the intellectual classes, it can no longer 
maintain its sway over the ‘proletariate'’ 1882 Miss 
Larean in Wace, ag, XLV. 393 He had all the cant of 
the advanced school; never spoke of poor people save by 
the term ‘proletariate ’. 

Ag. 1861 L. Steruen tr, Berlepseh's ed vi. 47 The pro- 
letariat of vegetation, the common people of the creeping 
grasses, the aggregate of which forms the rich pasturage. 

b. #o/. con. That elass of the community which 
is dependent on daily labour for subsistence, and 
has no reserve or capital; the indigent wage- 
earners; sometimes extended to include all wage- 
earners ; working men, the labouring classes. 

a, 1869 Daily News 31 Aug., (The system] of Partnerships 
of Indnstry..may need for its development a more culti- 
vated proletariat and a capitalist class less anxioas to Le 
rich. 1880 Wootsey Communism & Soc. iv. § 1.127 The pro- 
letartui, as the agitators delighted to call the standing class 
of operatives : meaning by this Roman term. .those who had 
only hands to work with and no faid-up capital. | 1883 
HyspMan Socadism v, Vhe growth of the powerful capitalist 
class on the one hand, aid of the proletariat or hand-to- 
mauth wage-earners on the other. 

B. 1858 Brit. Q. Rev. LV). 442 Who will make up his 
"proletariate', or, in unambitious English, ‘labouring 
classes’. 1884 Zdustr. Lond. News 16 Feb, 150/2 ‘Vhat it is 
directed against the liberty of the proletariate, 

3. atirib, or as adj, 

1867 G. Lusiuinxcton in poe Reformed Part. 42 Imagine 
an employer of labour. placed in the dock before a Prole. 
tariat Magistrate. 1868 Blackw. Jfag. Mar. 298 The 
French Revolution, by destroying the aristocratic character 
of the clergy, gave birth to a caste of head priests. 
31889 Academy 29 June 441/1 Efforts of philanthropy at the 
improvement of the proletariate classes. 

Hence Proleta‘riatism, the principles and aims 
of a proletariate ; cf. PROLETARIANISM. 

1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany IJ. 289 The future battle 
between property and proletariatism. 

+Proletarious, 2. Obs. rare". [f. L. pro- 
félari-us.a PROLETAIRE + -0US.}) Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the proletariate ; vulgar: see quot. 

1656 Brount Glossog”. s. v., A Proletarious Speech ( profe- 
tarins sermo) the common and vulgar speech, complement 
or words of course; As when one says to his friend; Pardon 
wy boldness, and the other answers, Vou are not so bold as 
welcome, or the like. a 

Proletary (prév'l-, prg‘ltari), a, and sé. [ad. 
L. proletari-2ts a PROLETAIRE. } 

A. adj, = PROLETARIAN a. 

1609 Hottann Amr. Marcell, 138 He should gaine a 
number of proletairie subjects to multiplie and beget issue. 
1656 J. Harrincton Oceana Wks. (1700) 184 ‘The sixth 
(elass] being Proletary, that is..such as thro their poverty 
contributed nothing to the Commonwealth but Children. 
1854 J. Martineau Prospective Rev. Ess. 189r II. 313 The 
increase ofa proletary class. 1884 LoweLt Democr. (1887) 7 
The change from an agricultural to a proletary population. 

B, sé, = PROLETARIAN 56, 

Used in 16th and early 17th c. 
substitute for Jroletaire. 


Reintroduced in rgth as 


1579 J. Jones Presery, Bodie §& Soule 3. xix. 37 The 
Assyrians and Babilonians boughte their wiues. .,, but after 
pee mariages, regarding therewith their Prolataries, as the 
Spartanes didde them that begatte their men children. 1610 

ALY tr. Vives' St, Aug. Citie of God 125 A Proletary or 
Brood-man..reserued onely to beget children. 16ar BURTON 
Anat. Met, Democr. to Rar. (1676) 19/2 OL 15009 proletaries 
slain in a battel, scarce fifteen are recorded in history's 


PROLETICAL. 


1865 Sata Amer. 22 War 11. 102 The proletaries—this 
word, in a military sense, is not mine, but Burton's, of the 
*Anatomy’— whom Columbia has summoned or forced 
bencath her eepanele standard. 279 Geo, Etior Thee. 
Such ix. 171 The bitterness which capitalists and employers 
often feel to be a reasonable mood towards obstructive pro- 
letaries. 1894 Athenxum 22 Sept. 3831/3 [Her Socialist 
husband] introduces fierce proletaries into her drawing-room, 

+ Prole‘tical, a, Obs. rare~', [f. L. *pralit- 
(sec PROLETAIRE) +-tcAL.] Of or pertaining to 
the lower orders of the community; hence, vulgar, 
common, popular. 

1659 Howett Lexicon, Proverds Pref. av, Let the squeam- 
ish Reder take this Rule along with him, that Proverbs 
being Proleticall, and free familiar Countrey sayings do 
assume the Libertie to be sometimes in plain, down-right, 
and homely termes, ap. 

Prolicide (préulissid). [f. L. prd/-2s offspring 
+-ciDE.] The killing of offspring; sfec. the 
crime of destroying offspring either before or soon 
after birth. Ilence Prolici‘dal a., of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by prolicide. 

184z Dunottson Sled. Lex, Prolicide, a term which 
includes fozticide as well as infanticide. 1887 J. F. KEANE 
Three Fears Wand. Life |. i. 8 The prolicidal mania which 
has possessed England during the last two decades. 

+ Prolicient, @. Oés. rare. [ad. L. pré- 
“ictent-em, pres. pple. of proficére to entice forth.] 
Drawing or calling forth, 

a166r Hotvoay Fuvenal (1673) 196 There are also proli- 
cient causes of tears, as violent strokes, diseases of the head, 
the use of mustard, onions. a 
+ Proli-cit, v. Ods. rarem'. [f. L. préticit-, 
ppl. stem of provictre: see prec.) érans. To en- 
tice, induce, provoke. 

1661 Rust Origen in Phentx (1721) 1. 51 That Disposi- 
tion of Body which will not prolicite the Sou! to join with it. 

Proliferate (prolisféret), v= [Back-formation 
from next.] 

1. intr. To reproduce itself by proliferation ; to 
grow by multiplication of elementary parts. 

1873 T. H. Green lautrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 277 The enlarged 
and granular epithelial cells may then proliferate, and thus 
new elements are produced. 1884 A’ep. U.S. Cont, Fish. 
983 The materials. ,being a ae hy the mesoblast which 
proliferates into the median fin-fold. 1899 dddbute’s Syst. 
sled, V1. 639 ‘The old nerve-fibres.. proliferate. 

b. Zool. To produce new individuals, esp.sexnal 
as distinguished from nutritive zooids, 

_ 1878 Bett Gegendsaur's Comp. Anat.§74. 95 The proliferat- 
ing persons of a colony [of polyps] present various degrees 
of degeneration. 

2. érans. Yo produce or form by proliferation. 
1885 A. E. Suiptev in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXIX, 246 The 
mesoblastic plates .. proliferate cells at their edge. , 
Hence Proli‘ferated, Proli‘ferating 2//. adjs. 

1873 T. H. Green Satrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 97 Some of the 
proliferating elements.. having been left behind. 1879 S¢. 
George's Hosp, Rep. 691 lt was.. beset with numerous nuclei, 
as ifofproliferatedelements. 1904 Brit. Med. rnd. 10 Sept. 
s97 The great number of cells which are found wandering 
far and wide.. are not proliferated endothelial cells. 

Proliferation (proliftréfan). [a, F. pro- 
lifération, {. prolifére PROLIFEROUS : see -ATION.] 
1. Pathol.,etc. The formation or development of 
cells by budding or division. 

1867 Mavostey PAysiol, Mind 402 This proliferation of 
connective tissue with destruction of the nerve elements has 
+. been already observed. 1869 IE. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 266 There is proliferation and rapid cell- 
growth. 1905 Daily Chron. 2 Dec. 6/3 The theory of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Committee that cancer is entirel 
due to the proliferation of cancer cells, and that to stop this 
proliferation would be to cure cancer. 

b. Zool, The production of zooids, esp. of sexnal 
zooids, by some hydrozoans. 

1894 Pavoven in //arper’s Mag, Mar. 633 Bacteria..are 
very sensitive in the matter of growth and proliferation to 
the conditions under which they are placed. 

2. Bot. The condition or fact of being Pro- 
LIFEROUS (3 2); = PROLIFICATION 2 a. 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Proliferatio,..applied by Link 
to the appearance of a hud or flower upon a part of the 
plant which bas not been accustomed to bear such: proli- 

eration. 1886 in Cassedl’s Encycd. Dict. ; and in \ater Dicts, 

Proliferative (proli-férétiv), a. [f. as Pro- 
LIFERATE + -IvE.] Characterized by or tending to 
proliferation. (Chiefly Path.) 

1888 Aled. News LILI. 507 Ulceration may be attended 
with proliferative vegetations which may occlude the air. 
Po , 1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VII. 609 A pro- 

iferative inflammation of the vessel-sheaths, 1905 H. D. 
Routeston Dis, Liver 165 A well-marked example of 
chronic proliferative peritonitis and perihepatitis. 

Proliferous (proli-féros), a. Also 8 -ferose, 
[f med.L. prélefer (f. L. prél-zs offspring + -fer 
bearing) + -ous.] 

+1. Producing offspring; procreative ; prolific, 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. x. 238 That her Greatnesse 
was augmented by the proliferous Contagion of Don 
Ferdinand. 1692 O. Watkea Grk. § Ron. Hist. 185 A Feast 
of such Fishes as are here expressed, Lobsters, Pulpes; sucb 
viz. as are very Proliferous and Inciters to Lust. 

2. Produciag many flowers; prolific. rare. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece V1. 479 The Narcissus Flowers 
..80 proliferous, 1795 C. Marsnatt Garden. xix. (1813) 
373 Lily proliferous, or many flowered. 1893 E. H. Barker 
Pay, faring in Fr. 347 Most conspicuous is the proliferous 
pink, wits blooms onusnally large and beantiful. 
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3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by pro- 
liferation. a. Bot. Producing leaf- 
from a leaf or flower, or other part which is nor- 
mally terminal; also, Producing new individuals 
from buds, as distinguished from reproduction by 
means of seeds. 

1joz J. Perwerin PAIL Trans, XXII, 1262 The main 
difference .. is its panicle, which is here ramose or pro- 
liferose. r759 J. Hive (éé#/e) The Origin and Production of 
Vroliferous Meiers, with the Culture at large for Raising 
Double from Single, and Proliferous from the Double. 1760 
J. Lee /atrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 60 Flowers are said to be 
Proliferous, when one Flower grows ont of another, 1832 
Lyecu Princ. Geol. 11, 78 These hydrophytes are in general 
proliferous, so that the smallest fraginent of a branch can be 
developed into a perfect plant. vee 

b. Zoo. Reproducing itself or multiplying by 
budding ; sfec. producing sexual or gencrative (as 
opposed to nutritive) zooids, 

1856 Woopwaan Afollusca m. 343 The embryos are 
attached in pairs to a double tube (or ‘ proliferous stolon ') 
connected with the sinus to the right of the heart. 1878 
iELL Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat, 392 We find, just as in the 
Ascidia, proliferous outgrowths, namely, the stolons. 1884 
tr. Clans’ Zool. vii. 237 The proliferous Polyps develop 
generative buds on their walls. 

e, Path, Spreading by proliferation; = prec. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Lar 263 The tinnitus is apt to be more 
troublesonie in the profiferous than in the catarrhal form. 
1879 St. George's llosp, Kep. UX. 757 A ‘proliferous' cyst 
by ulceration and protrusion of its contents may give rise to 
a wart-like excrescence that may readily be mistaken for a 
large wart. 1895 Syd. Soc. /.e.x., Proliferous cyst, a cyst 
whose lining membrane proliferates, giving rise to intracystic 
growths. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V1. 317 Proliferous 
intima infiltrated with cells and containing tubercle-bacilli. 

Hence Proli'ferously edv., by proliferation. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 324 Foliathin,..sometimes lacerate 
and proliferously extended. 1864 H. Spencer Princ, Biol. 
§ 192 Fronds originating proliferously from other fronds, 

Prolific (prolivfik), 2. Also 7 -fique. [ad. 
med.L. prolific-us, f. prol-és offspring : see -FIC; 
or ad. F. profifigue (16th c. in Littré).] 

1, Generating or prodtcing offspring ; generative, 
reproductive; fertile, not barren. 

16s0 Butwer Anthropomet. 233 The better portion of the 
Prolifique Seed flowes down a the Brain and spinal 
Marrow. 1667 Mitton P. 2, vit. 280 Main Ocean flow’d, not 
idle, but with warme Prolific humour soft‘ning all her 
fslobe. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 6 The breed of such 
Mixtures fof dogs] being prolifick, 1741 tr. D'Argens’ 
Chinese Lett. ix. 54 By Misfortune, the prolific Virtue was 
quite extinct in him, 1881 Mivaar Caé 8 The domestic cat 
begins. .to reproduce by the end of the first year of her life, 
and she is prolific to her ninth. 

b. Fol. Producing fertile seed. 

1828Sie J.E.Smitu Zug. &ora IL. 100 Pastinaca. Parsnep. 
.. 2%. all regular, uniform, perfect, and generally prolific. 

2. a. Producing much offspring or fruit; abun- 
dantly productive; fruitful. Also fg- of things. 

1653 Jen. Tavion Serm. for Year 1. xxiii. 302 Covetons- 
nesse heing..so originall a crime, such a prolifick sin. 
1775 Jounson Zax. no Tyr. 7 To attack a nation thus 
prolific. 1794S. Wittiams Vernon? 84 The wolf isa very 
prolific animal. 1832 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farnt viit, 
We should have no idea how prolific the soil might be made. 
a1850 Catnoun Ws, (1874) ILL. 393 The public lands—that 
prolific source of corruption in the hands of the profligate. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1, xxviii. 283 One of the most pro- 
lific bird-colonies of the coast. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 134 Some he made to have few young ones, while those 
who were their prey were very prolific. Fe ; 

b. Abundantly productive of; abounding 7. 

1693 Perys in Led/. Lit. Men (Camden) 213 This age being 
not very prolifique of customers for etc a commodity. 
1795 G. WakerteLo Reply and Pt. Paine 25 Whether 
ancient times were prolific in such stupid beings as these. 
1842 J. Witson Chr. Vorth (1857) 1.141 The heather and 
the clover were prolific of the honey-dew. 1869 Duxxin 
Afidu, Sky 32 This constellation is very prolific in stars of 
the fourth and fifth magnitudes. ; ae 

3. Causing abundant production ; fertilizing. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. u. viii. 103 The Sun having 
such a prolific and powerful influence on al sublunaries. 
1727 Swier Modest Proposal Wks. 1755 II. 11.62 Fish being 
a prolific dyet, there are more children born in roman catho- 
lick countries about nine months after Lent. 1738 Grover 
Leonidas w. 253 By Nile’s prolific torrents delug'd o'er. 
1858 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. (Bohn) 
Ill. 238 The prolific sun, and the sudden and rank plenty 
which his heat engenders. . hs 

b. Characterized by abundant production ; frnitfal. 

1695 Lv, Paeston Boeth. Pref. 5 Born in an healthful 
and prolifick Climate. 1850 W. lavinc Mahoutet, Suc- 
cessors xiii. (1853) 58 The country..was..adapted for the 
vigorous support and prolific increase of animal life. fad. 
This has heen a prolific year for apples. 

Prolificacy (prolifikasi). [irreg. f. med.L. 
prolific-us (see prec.) +-acy. The regular deriva- 
tiveis PRotiricity.] The quality or state of being 
prolific; fertility, productiveness, frnitfulness, 

1796 Morse Aener. Geog. I. 754 From the natural pro- 
lificacy of the negro race, 1808 Ang. Encyel. VIM. 451/2 
Potatoes do not desepetate in point of prolificacy, 1834 
H. O'Baien Round Sowers [rel. 399 Consider..the pro- 
lificacy of its soil. 1884 Sa, Kev. 1 Nov. 576/1 Defoe, 
with all bis versatility and all his prolificacy, wrote but one 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Proli‘fical, 2. ? 0és. 

1, =PROLIFIO a. 1. 

, 1615 Crooxe Body of Max 200 Other parts..affoord vnto 
it prolificall vertue. 1647 Taare Cone. Yohn x. 42 Place 
is no prejudice to the powerful operation of the word, when 


[f. as PRovIFic + -AL,] 


PROLIFY, 


by the Spirit it is made prolifical and generative. 1659 


or flower-buds | Gevté. Cadding Pref, (1660) bij, That you wonld weep so long 


over her ashes, till that moisture had rendred thein prolifical, 
and you see her spring out of her Urn. 

b. Astrol. Favourable to the production of off- 
spring; cf. PROLIFIC a, 3. 

1647 Litty Ch», Astrol. xvi, 89 If the } and principall 
Significators he in Prolificall signes, and strong, there’s no 
question bnt be shall [have children}. 1658 Puiuurs s.v., 
Prolifical signes are Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisecs, 

2. = PROLIFIO a, 2. 

1608 Torsett res aaa (1658) 685 They are exceeding 
fruitful and prolifical, and therefore also in Hieroglyphicks 
they are made to signifie fruitfulnesse. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., lige lear fruitful, that breeds or brings forth 
issue apace. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 22 Each wound 
he gave it becoming strangely prolifical, and two heads 
starting np where there was one lopt off. 1678 E. Younc 
Sern, at Guildhall 17 Feb. 18 An Evil more prolifical in us 
then that of Adam. 

llence Proli-fically adv., in a prolific manner ; 
=PROLIFICLY, Prolitficalness = PROLIFICNESS. 

1755 Jounson, *Prodificaddy, (rnitfully, pregnantly, 1895 
Weshn, Gaz, 27 Mar. 1/3 Never has the blood of the martyrs 
proved so preluically e seed of the Church. 1860 Pusey 
Min, oh 490 They felt..the sterility in contrast with 
the exceeding “prolificalness of Babylonia. 1869 — Paroch, 
§& Cathedr. Serut. xxvi. (1883) 365 Vet sin has a terrible, 
infective prolificalness, a hideous progeny. 

[f. med.L. 


Prolificate (prolitfikeit), v. rare. 


\ prélific-dre, or {. prolific-us Prowiric + -aTE 3.) 


trans. To render prolific or fruitful; to fertilize. 

1658 Sire T. Browne Pseud. fp, wt. xxviii. (ed. 3) 151 The 
sperm of the Cock prolificates and makes the oval con- 
ception fruitful. 1855 Lyxcu Lett. fo Scattered vi. 82 His 
gift of mercy is infinite, and through eternity renews and 
prolificates blessings. 4 

Prolification (prévlifikz’fan), [ad. med.L. 
prolification-em (1451 in Du Cange), n. of action 
from frélific-dre to ProuiricaTE. Cf. F. prolift- 
cation (15530 in Godef. Comp/.).] 

1. The generation or production of offspring ; also, 
reproductive power; fecundity, fertility. 

1390 Gowen Conf IJ. 110 Thou makst prolificacion, And 
dost that children ben begete, 1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 
594 The Wizards..making a sacrifice, gave answer that it 
betokened prolification, or birth of children, 1702 R. Gisson 
in First Dutch War (Navy Rec. Soc.) 46 Itis confessed we 
want people. To help this evil..prohibit all French wines 
(its tartar, &c., hindering prolification), 1824 J. Giccnaist 
titymn. Interpreter aso Specimens of the metaphoric proli- 
fication of the present literature. 

+b. Offspring, progeny. Ods. rare". 

1646 Sta T. Baowxe Pseud. Ep. 1, xii. 134 The off-springs 
of sensible creatures and prolifications descending from 
douhle originalls. 

2. a. Bot, = PROLIFERATION 2. 

1760 J. Lee fntvod. Bot. 1 xx. (1765) 61 In umbellate 
Flowers, the Prolification is by the Encrease of the Um- 
bellula. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 5.v., \€ Prolifica- 
tion affects the inflorescence, it consists in the formation of 
leaf-buds, or of an unusual number of flower-buds. 

b. Zool, Reproduction by budding; = Pro- 
LIFERATION I. 

1865 Nat. Hist. Rev. July 368 O. F. Miller, in his 
"Zoologia Danica’ (1788) figured a small Annelid (Werers 
prolifera) in the act of reproducing itself by division... 
Quatrefages and Milne Edwards. .observed prolification in 
Syllis and M yrianida. 

Prolificity (prolifi‘siti), [f. med.L. provific-us 
Prouiric+-iTy: cf. elasticity, rusticity, etc.] The 
analy of being prolific or fruitful. 

1725 Braotey Faw. Dict. s.v. Laurus Tinus, Excess of 
Vigour is a Hinderance of Prolificity. 1808 Cotrripce in 
Edin, Rev. XU. 369 The known prolificity of the Blacks 
under very unfavourable circumstances. 1887 A. M. Brown 
Anim. Alkaloids Introd. 14 The foreign cells comport 
themselves much in the mode that cancer cells..do, ex- 
hibiting a life, a power of prolificity so active as to rapidly 
invade the whole economy. 

Prolificly (prolisfkli), edz. 
-LY2,.) In a prolific manner. 

1895 H. Cartan From Ciyde to Jordan xxii. 238 The 
potato would grow prolificly on the sandy soil. 

Prolificness (prolifiknés). [f as prec.+ 
-NESS,] The quality of being prolific; prolificity, 
prolificacy. a. Capacity of bearing offspring or 
fruit. b. Great or abundant frnitfulness or produc- 
tiveness. 

1698 R. Buatiocce Soul ae (2699) 39 As to the Pro- 
lifickness of Matter, I should think but few will allow thereof. 
1798 Matus Popul. 11. ix. (1806) 11. 6 It is probable that the 
natural prolifickness of women is nearly the same in most 

rts of the world, 1853 Frud. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 286 

"he hlack Tartarian [oat]..stands high for prolificness. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 6 May 5/5 The salmon rivers of 
England and Wales.. showed eh a Gackt last 

ear. 1887 A. J. Bacrour in Pad! Mladl G. 17 June 11/1 
The newspaper reporters have shown even more than their 
usual prolificness of resource and fertility of imagination. 

Prolified (pra'lifeid), ¢. [In form pa. pple. 
of next.] In quot. = PROLIFEROUS @. 38. — , 

1866 Treas. Bot. 530/1 The Water-avens, Glew] 2ivale,..is 


frequently found ina proiited state, that is, with a branch 
or asecond flower in the centre of the original one. / 

+ Pro‘lify, v. 06s. rare. qe med.L, prélific- 
Gre to ProuirtcatTx.) ##¢r. To produce offspring. 

1605 Time Quersit, . xiv. 67 The white ip eggs].. 
having in [it] the prolifying power, whereof chiefly the bird 
is begotten. 1659 Sanperson JVs. (1854) V. 338 There 
remained in the heart of such some piece of ill-temper 


[f Prouric + 


PROLIGEROUS. 


unreformed, which in time prolified, and sent out great and 
wang sin. aree 

Proligerous (prolisdgéras), a. [f. L. type (or 
mod.L.) *Aréliger (f. prol-és ofispring + -ger 
bearing) +-ous ; cf. F. proligére.] 

1, Bearing offspring; generative; germinative. 

Protigerous disk or layer (Embryol.), name given hy von 
Baer to the aggregation of cells on the outside of an ovam, 
formerly supposed to be germinative. Proligerous pellicle, 
the film or membrane formed on an infusion, in which the 
organisms found in the infusion were supposed to originate. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 448/2 The centre of a 
granular Jayer..to which he [Baer] gives the name of 
proligerons disc or layer. fdid. 449/21 A whitish opaque 
spot ..indicating the layer of granules or proligerous disc. 
3849-52 /bid, 1V. 1221/2 The internal vesicle is the vesicle 
of Purkinje, or the proligerons vesicle. 1870 Na/ure 30 ae 
1372/2 What Burdach named the proligerons pellicle of 
organic solution is made up of an aggrezation of monads 
and bacteria ina transparent jelly-like stratum, 

2, Bot, = PROLIFEROUS a. 3a, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Prolix (privliks, prolitks), a. [a. F. prodixe 
(14th e. in Litiré) or ad. L. prd/ix-as extended, 
long, prolix, etc., app. etymologically, ‘that has 
flowed forth’, f. prd-, Pro- 1 + */2x-us, pa. pple. of 
liguére to flow, to be liquid.] 

1. Of long duration, lengthy, protracted. +a. In 
general. Cds. 


1412-20 Lypoc. Chron. Troy 1. 3568 Pe obseruaunce of 
swiche religious, Prolix in werkyng & not compendious, 
1652 Bentowes Theoph. xitt, xvii, He shuns prolixer law. 
suits, nor does wait At thonghtfnl Grandies prouder gate. 
1686 Horseck Crucif. Jesus xv. 367 This actual prepara- 
tion is either more prolix, or more compendious, ‘The 
prolix, or longer actual preparation is necessary, 1726 
Avurre Parergon 81 1f the Appellant appoints a T'erm too 
prolix or none at all, the Judge may then assign a competent 
Term. 31741 Watts Souprou. Mind 1, xvi. §3 If the chain 
of conseqnences bea little prolix. 1744 ARMSTRONG Preserv. 
FHlealth wi. 460 While the buried bacchanal Exhales his 
surfeit in prolixer dreams. 

b. sfee. Of a speech or writing: Extended 
to great length; long; lengthy. Usually with 
implication of excessive length: wordy, tedions, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 325 Iustinianus. .coartede 
the lawes of the Romanes, occnpyenge allemoste..iij. ¢. m! 
versus, as is prolixe [L. proixa] dissonaunce, within oon 
volume of xij, hookes, ¢1g00 Afe/usine 214 What shuld I 
bring forth prolixe or long talkyng? 1598 Datiixcton 
Meth. Trav. X iv, To speake thus particularly of all his 
seuerall humonrs and customes, would bee very prolixe. 
@ 16g1 CaLverwooo //fst, Kirk (1843) I. 331 Prolixe 
prayers, hindering the preaching of the Word. 1737 Prior 
Alma i. 511 Should 1, my friend, at large repeat..The 
bead-roll of her vicious tricks; My poem will be too prolix. 
1865 Grote PéaZo I, vi. 237 They are intolerant of all that 
is prolix, circuitous, not essential ‘to the proof of the thesis 
in hand, 

2. Of a person: Given to or characterized by 
tedious lengthiness in discourse or writing; long- 
winded. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Haklnyt Voy. (1589) 257, 1 should be to 
prolixe. 1§97 Morvey /udrod. Mus, 184 if any man shall 
think me prolix and tedions in this place, 1 must for that 
point erane pardon, 1685 J. Crampertayne Coffee, Tea ¥ 
Choe, 108 That I may not seem too prolix, and to trespass 
on the Readers patience. 1758 Jounsan fader No. 1 2 11 
Conscious duiness has little right to be prolix. 1835, 
Marryat Fac. Faith. vii, But not to be too prolix, it will 
suffice to say, that we made many trips during several months, 
1891 R. Expis Catullus xeviii. 1 Asks some booby rebuke, 
some prolix prattler a judgment ? 

3. Long in measurement or extent, Now rare. 

1650 BuLWER A nthrofoniet. viii, (1653) 142 Men that were 
Jately found.,, whose Ears are so prolix, that they hang 
down even unto the ground. 1656 Artif. Haxdsont. 187 
[A] fatherly, prolixe, and reverential beard. 1664 H. More 
Atyst. (nig. xviii. 68 Such large and prolix Shadows might 
Christianity cast, 1728 Swirt Aly Lady's Lament. 77 
My fingers, prolix, Are ten crooked sticks, 1784 Cowper 
Tivoe. 361 With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist. 
1857 Birch Auc, Pottery (1858) 1. 414 Long prolix beards 
appear. .on some figures, to mark the virile or senile age. 

+ Proli:x, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. adj.] utr. 
(with 77). ‘To be prolix or tedious. 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 88, lamafraid that I have transgrest 
both in quantity and quality, ..so by encroaching on your 
Highness patience in prolixing it. 

Prolixed: see PRoLixt. 

+ Proli:xious, 2. Ovs. Also 6 prolixous. 
[The regular form was prolixous, {. L. prolix-us 
+-0US: prolixious was due to some false analogy.] 

I, = Pro1ix a. 1 b, 2. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1582) Ciij, Your Lordship 
commaunded me to be large, and I take licence to he pro- 
lixouse. 1577 Framrron Joy/iell Newes 1. (1596) 17 To 
repeate it, it shall be too long and to prolixions, becanse it 
is sufficiently declared before. 1630 i Taycor (Water P.) 
Praise cleane Linnen Ded., To finish my prolixious..and 
tedious dedication. 1632 Litacow Trav. 1x. 389 Many 
singular obsernations.., the which to recite, wonld prone 
prolixious. 

2. Long in extent or duration: = PRoLIx 1a, 3. 

1599 Nasux Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 274 Well 
knowno vnto them by his prolixious seawandering. 603 
Suaks, Jfeas, for Af. n. iv. 162 Lay by all nicetie, and pro- 
lixions hlusbes. 1604 Daavton Moses 1. 476 Who for the 
way the army_was to pass,..Most part by water, more 
prolixious was Than present peril any whit commended. 

Prolixity (prolicksitt). Also 5-6 -ite, -yte, 
-itye, etc. i F. prodixité (13th ¢. in Littré), ad. 

Vou, VII. 
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late L. prolixttas, f. prolix-us Provix: see -1v.] 
The state or quality of being prolix. 

1. Lengthiness of spoken or written matter; 
length of discourse; copiousness and minuteness 
of detail; esd. tedious or tiresome lengthiness. 

¢ 1374 Craucer Troylus Wi. 1515 (1564) But flee we now 
prolixite beste is. 1483 Caxton Cato 1 ix, For to eschewe 
prolyxyte and longe wordes. ¢1555 Harrsrtenp D/rorce 
ffen. VIL1 (Camden) 84 Which for avoiding of prolixity I do 
pretermit. 1678 R. R[vssext] tr. Geder ai. 1 xv. 64 With- 
ont prolixity or tediousness of Words. 1755 WasHincton 
Lett, Writ. 1889 I, 201, I hope your Honor will. excuse 
the prolixity of this, 1864 Purtox Scot Adv. UL, ii. 135 Vhe 
confusion, ambiguity, and verbose prolixity of the narrative. 

b. ‘Fedious slowness of action, rare. 
1827 Lytron Pe¢ham \viii, An appetite once thrown away: 


' ean never, till the cruel prolixity of the gastric agents is 


over, be regained, 

+2. Of time: Long or wearisome duration. O/s. 

1548 Hart Chron., Hen. 17 91 ‘Twenty other, whiche for 
prolixitie of tyme [thinke necessary to be omitted. 1577 
Hanmer elec. Heed, fist. (1619) 187 When he hath exactly 
sifted every one of you by experience and prolixitie of time. 

3. Material length. Now Aumorous, 

1543 in Sharpe Cad. Let. BL. D. Lond, (1902) p. xi, [Wearing 
a beard) of more notable prolyxyte or length. 16g0 Bur.wer 
sluthropomet. 56 Maire long or short,..the prolixity or 
brevity whereof we cannot positively determine. 1784 
Cowrrr /asé 1.265 These chesnuts rang'd in corresponding 
lines;..‘Vhe obsolete prolixity of shade. 1851 Hawtitorse 
Lfo. Sev. Gables xi, The monkey..with a thick tail enrling 
out into preposterous prolixity from beneath his tartans, 
took his station at the Italian's feet. 

+ Prolixively, adv. Obs.rare*. [f. *prolixive 
adj. (£ L. prdvex-us Prouix: see -1VE) +-LY 2.] 
In a manner tending Lo prolixity; diffusely. 

1633 J. Done //st, Septuagint 91 It seemes the Law 
intreateth more prolixively than properly. 


Brey (see PROLIXx a.), adv. 
+-L¥%,.] Ina prolix manner. 

1. At great length; with many words or details; 
copiously ; verbosely, tediously. 

aisg: H. Saitn Ws, (1866-7) 1. 3, I go upon a theme 
which many have traversed before me prolixly, or cursorily, 
or barrenly. 1687 Drvpen //inud § 2. 11. 45 On these pro- 
lixly thankfull, she enlarg’d. 1739 Porn Lef. in Swift's 
Ms, (1841) 11. 8172/1 Vou ask me the same question again 
which I have i PuOlNl answered hefore. 1855 Brownixa 
Epist, of Karshish 285 Vhy pardon for this long and tedivus 
case,.. Unduly dwelt on, prolixly set forth ! 

+2. For too longa time ; toa tedions length. OAs. 
1744 Arsstrone freserc. Health m. 210 Pursued pro- 
tied ;, even the gentlest toil Is waste of health, 


Prolixness (see PROLTX a.). 
-NESS.] = PRoLIxitTy. 

1664 H. More Afo/. Pref, The Reason of the Prolixness 
thereof stands upon this threefold gronnd. 1730 T. Boston 
Jem, App. (1776) 27, | hope you will pardon the prolixness 
ofthis, 1826 J. Gitcnrist Philos, Edy. 65 The philologer 
of more rapid and intuitive perceptions, will bear with ny 
prolixness in this part of my work. 


+ Prolixt, -xed, @ Sc. Oés. ([Se. var. of 
prolix (cf. Se. taxt = tax, vext = vex, etc.), after- 
wards mistaken for a pa. pple] = Probix a. 1. 

éx4so Hottann sfow/a? 34 All thar names to nevyn..It 
war prolixt and lang. 1456 Str G. Have Law Anns 
(S.T.S.) 7 It war our lang and prolixit thing to count all. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 112 His oresonn, the 
quhilk wes so _prolixt, Wald mar my mynd and I had with 
it fixt. 1549 Compl Scot. vi, 62 The scheiphird. .endit his 
Prolixt orison. 1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 20 The easiest 
and shortest of all his difficile and prolixed Poems, 

Hence +Proli‘xitness = PROLIXITY I, 

1508 Dunpar Poens vii, 83, I lefe, for grete prolixitnes, Ta 
tell quhat feildis thou wan in Pikkardy. 

Proll, -e, Proller, obs. ff. PRowr v., PRowLer. 

+ Pro‘locute, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. profognui: see next.) ifr. To speak out. 

1570 Levins Manip. 196/21 ‘Vo Prolocute, prologui. 

Prolocution (ptgl-, prdulokidéJan). [Partly 
ad. late L. srolocittio a preamble (Clandianus 
Mamerttns, fl. 470), n. of action from prdlogui io 
speak forth, declare, here identified with pravogui 
to speak before, premise: ef. F. prolocution n 
discourse (14th ¢.); pattly f. PRo-1+Locurtoy.] 

1, A preliminary or introductory speech or 
remark. rare. ' 

1597 J. Kixc On Yonas (1618) 559 The causes of this com- 
meal aienesse and conuenience are contained in the pro- 
locntion, in those friuolons and vaine speeches that are first 
laide downe. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvii, ‘But’, 
said he, ‘these are rather alarming prolocutions *. 

+2. The use of ambiguous language so as to 
mislead, Oés. 

1679 Gavan in Speeches Yesuits 6,1do not..make use of 
any Equivocation, or mental Reservation, or material Pro- 
locution, or any such like way (o palliate Truth.  169r 
Hartcurre Virtues 174 Their shift of Prolocution, that is, 
to use Words of such a sound, when they do not intend such 
a thing by them, as one wonld think, they did. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 142 If he is the Author himself, 
which he seems flatly to denyiset not withont some mental 
Reservation and material Prolocutions; for his Speech 
bewrayeth him, and agrecth to the Galilean turn of denyal, 
as well as to the Speech or Stile of the Book). 

3. A speaking for or on behalf of others; acling 
as prolocutor or spokesman. rare. 

18276 G. S, Fazer Dific. Romanism u. iii. 325 Had Peter 


[f. PRoxix a. 


[f. as prec. + 


PROLOGIST. 


been the divinely-appointed vicar of Christ upon earth; he, 
no doubt, acting as the Lord's special representative, would 
have appointed. .the new suffragan apostle... But we do 
not find that this was the case... From these recorded 
circumstances I infer, that the prolocution of the zealons 
and warm-hearted I'cter was rather incidental than official. 

Prolocutor (pryl-, prow-loki#tgs, prolpkizttan. 
Also 6-7 -our; 6 -qut-, 6-7 -quut-. [a. L. pro- 
locnitor pleader, advoente, ayent-n. f. prologni to 
speak out; so F. fvolocuteur (c 1300), In med... 
the word appears to interchange with frelocutor 
(see Du Cange’, and the sense seems to hover 
between ‘one that speaks fo’, and ¢ one that speaks 
before or in precedence of others’, Cf. the function 
ofthe ‘Speaker’ in the {louse of Commons. ] 

One who speaks for another or others; a spokes- 
man, @. In general, Now rare. 

[a tzgg Matt. Marts Chrow. an. 1254 (Rolls) V. 423 Con- 
gregatts universis, prolocutor dowini regis ct nuntins 
exorsus loqui, ait, ete.) ¢147§ (/ard. Contin, Migden (Rolls) 
VIL. 475 The prolocntor as for that mater was syr Thomas 
Percy. 1570 Foxe A. § oW. (ed. 2) 165.1 Bishop Cedda 
was appointed Prolocntor for hoth par in that Parlia- 
ment, 165: Hopes Lemiath. 1. xNNVL (1839) 412 The name 
of prophet significth in Scripture, sometimes pr-tocutor: 
that is, he that speaketh from God to man, or from man 
to God. 1766 Gotose. Itc. IE. xi, Olivia undertook to be 
ourprolocutor, 1807 G. Cuarsres Cadedonia 1. in, viii. 440 
Margaret, who was the princip..1 prolocutor, could only 
speak Saxon. 1899 Daily News 31 Jan. 6/3 Sir William 
Harcourt had called Mr. Russell the Prolccutor of the 
Catholic Revival, 

tb. Se, A legal spokesman in a court of law: 
= ADVOCATE £. Ods. 

161 Keg. Privy Council? Sect. 1. 167 Maister David 
Makgill, prolocutour for the saidis metchandis procuratouris, 
protestit for coistis. .expenssis, and interes. 1564 icf Sede. 
rune 5 June (1790) 7 ‘The said Lords hes declarit the sam 
to all the prolocutors at the bar. 1678 Sin G. Mackenzin 
Crinz Laws Scot, i. xx. § 2 (1699) 230 Advocats with us in 
Criminals are called Protoquutars. 1785 Arnot 7'77ads: 1812) 
12 The indictment heing read, the prisoner. .declared that 
trusting to his innocence he desired no prolocutor. 

ce, The chairman of the Lower Mouse of Con- 
vocation of either province of the Church of 
Kngland; he is spokesman of that body in the 


Upper Tlouse, 

{1g53 Ancup, Winstrv in Serype Heed. Alen, (1721) IT 
iv. 43 The Reverend lathers. .had.. enjoined them to..con- 
clude upon the Choise of a Referendary, which they com- 
monly calleda Prolocutor.] 1560 Davus tr. Séefdane's Com, 
428 b, Doctor Weston, that was proloqutour, demeaned him- 
selfe disorderly. 1670 Watton Lives i 47 The next Parlia- 
ment. .he was chosen Prolocutor to the Convocation. 1761 
Chron.in Aun. Reg. 175/2 The convocation of the province af 
Canterbury met at St. Paul's cathedral, and. .afterwards 
chosea prolocntor, 1852 S, Witserrorce in R. G. Wilhber- 
force £4/¢ (1881) iv, 140 There can, .be no question as to 
the right of the Lower House to elect, or of the Upper to 
refuse to confirm the election of a Proloeutor. 1894 in Yiszes 
5 Feb. 14/3 That the Prolocutor he requested to convey the 
foregoing report and resolutions to the Upper House. 


d. The presiding officer of an assembly; a 
chairman, ‘speaker’. 

igor LamearDe Archeion (1635) 47 He [the holder of the 
Great Seal] is a great Personage, a Counsellor of the Estate, 
and Prolocutor or Month of the higher Honse of Parlia- 
ment, 1663 Butter “ud. 1. iii. 1099 Synods are mystical 

Jear-gardens,..lor Prolocntor, Serle and Bearward, Do 
differ only in a mere word. 1765 T. Hutcutnson ¢/ist, 
ass, 1.1.68 Two of the elders were the moderators, or 
prolocutors of the assembly. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. Hove ii, 
(1863) 27 Mr. Charles Herle was chosen.. Prolocutor of the 
Westminster Assembly. 1878 Stupss Cons, fist. 111. xx. 
453 That an organised assembly like that of the commons 
could ever have dispensed with a recognised prolocutor or 
foreman. 

Hence Proloeutorship, the office of proloeutor. 

1727 Baitev vol. 11, Prolocutorshif, the office, ete, of a 
Speaker, or Chairman of a Synod or Convocation. 1861 
Jowert in Life § Lett. (7897) , xi. 355, I hear that yon are 
thinking of giving up the Prolocutorship. 1888 Pad? Madi 
G. 18 Apr, 10/2 The talk as to the possibility of the Dean 
of York resigning the eee: fof the Convocation 
of the Province of York] was renewed. 

+ Prolo‘cutory. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
proloctitori-us adj.,{.L. protociitor: see prec, and 
-orr¥1.] A prologue, preface ; an introduction, 

1447 Boxennam Seyniys (Roxb.) 144 The prolocutorye in 
to Marye Mawdelen lyf. 

Prolooutress (see Protocuror). rare—'. [f. 
PRoLOcUTOR : see -ESS.] = next. 

1937 Gentl. Mag. Vl. 100/2 They voted..that—Miss 
Patty Pos shou’d take the Chair, and he the Prolocutress of 
this House. 

+ Prolocutrix (see Proocuror). Oés. [a. L. 
prolociitrix, fem. of prélociitor.] A female prolo- 


entor; a spokeswoman. 

1613-18 Dassen Coll. fist. Eng. (1626) 141 Lady Countesse, 
hath the Lords made you a charter, and sent you (for that 
you are an eloquent speaker) to be their aduocate and 
prolocutrix? 1660 Iowet. Party Beasts 33 A furious 
elash fell betwixt them who should be the Prolocntrix. 

Prologist (prelédzist, prowl-). rare. [f- next: 
see -1St.] The writer or speaker of n prologue. 

1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, IL, Diss, Drama § The 
following Play..The Prologist and Epilogist represent the 
whole Course of Literature, 1828 D'Isracut Chas. /, 1. 
xii. 326 Such a prologist as Sir Dudley seemed scarcely to 
threaten. 183 


PROLOGIZE. 


Prologize (pre'lédzaiz, prowl-), v. See also 
ProocuizeE. [ad. Gr. wpodoyifew to speak the 
prologue: see PROLOGUE sd, and -12E.] 


intr, To compose or speak a prologue. 

1608 Braun. & Fi. Four Plays in Oue Induet., Prologues 
are Huishers bare before the wise; Why may not then an 
Huisher Prologize? a 1674 Mitton HWés. (1738) 1. ps xiii, 
There nay prologize the Spirit of Philip, Herod's Brother. 
x8ax Blackw., Mag, XII. 782 His Lordship might as 
dramatically. .have hrougbt forward a god or devil to pro- 
logize as of old. 1871 Browntxc Salanst, 166 Any who 
could speak A chorns to the end, or prologize, Roll out a 
rhesis,..had prompt reward. a 

b. ¢rans. To preface with a prologue; to 


epitomize in a prologue. 

31779 Coll. Eng. Prologues & Epil. 1. p. iii, Making every 
actor prologize the part he is to perform, ‘! am to do, so 
and sa'. 

Ilenee Pro‘logizing w4/. sb.; also Pro‘logizer. 

1822 Black. Mag. X11. 733 Inthe old dramatists of 
Greece, prologizing .. formed..an integral portion of the 
structure of the picee. 1832 Axaminer 149/1 The West- 
minster prologizer has been ted into his error hy the spirit 
and pure idiom of the English translation. 


Prologue (pre‘leg, prawlpg), 4. Forms: 4-6 
prolog, -loug, -louge, 6 -logge, 5- prologue. B. 
4-6 prologe. [ME. frolog, a. F. prologue (¢ 1215 in 
Godef. Compl), ad. L.. prolog-us, a, Gr. mpddoryos 
the prologue of a play, also its speaker, f. mpd, 
Pro- 24Adyos speech. The 8-form (prolo‘ge in 
Chancer and Gower) represents the OF. by-form 
frolo-ge (,2th c, in Littré).] 

1. The preface or infroduetion to a discourse or 
performance ; a preliminary discourse, proem, pre- 
face, preamble ; ¢sf. a discourse or poem spoken 
as the introduction to a dramatie performanee. 

arjoo Cursor MV. 265 Now o pis proloug [v.rr. prolouge, 
prolog, prologe) wil we blin In crist nam our bak be-gin. 
©1374 Cuaucer 7roylus iv. 865 (893) This shorte and pleyne 
petfect of my message... For 3e.. May to no tonge prologe as 
now entende. 1382 Wveuir Jats. Prol., Jerom in his twei 
prologis on Mathen scith pleynli thus. 1390 Gower Conf 
I. s Whan the prologe is so despended This bok schal after- 
ward ben ended. 
endith the role, and begynneth the translacioun. 
Caxton fables af sEsep i, Here hegyneth the preface or 
prologne of the fyrste hook. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 
(Arh.) 47 As_he bosteth himself..in his prologe. 1573 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. #liz. (1908) 200 Bayes for the pro- 
logges & properties. 1577-87 Hottnsnen Chron. 111. 913/2 
The hauing and reading of the new testament in English 
translated hy indall,, forbidden..that therein were pro- 
logs and prefaces sounding to heresie. 1588 Sutaks. 1.2. L. 
v. i, gos ‘Their shallow showes, and Prologue vildcly 
peed a1679 Honnes Véet. ut. xiii. (2681) 120 In other 
kinds it [the Proem] resembles the Prologue of a Play. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 277 How Prolognes into Prefaces 
decay, And these to Notes are fritter'd quite away. 1779 
Suerinan Critic 1.4, 1 undertake to read you the whole 
from beginning to end, with the Prologue and Epilogue. 
1861 Cratk /Jist. ag. Lit. 1,293 The general Prologne [of 
the Canterbury ‘lales] is a gallery of pictures almost un- 
matched for their air of life and truthfulness. 

b. fransf. and fig. An introductory or prelimi- 


nary acl, proceeding, or event. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 151 My death..is made the 
Prologne to their Play: For thousands more... Will not con- 
clude their plotted Tragedie. 1649 Jen. Tavion Gt. Exemp. 
ut. Dise. xviii. 70 God hath provided for ns certain prologues 
of jndgement and keeps us waking with alarms. 1770 
Sunius Lett. xii. (1820) 207 Accept of this address..as a 
prologue to more important scenes. 1871 Narnevs /’rez. 
4 Cure Dis. 1. ix. 307 The second childhood of the aged 
may be the prologne to a second youth. 


2. One who speaks or reeifes the prologue to a 


play on the stage. 

31579 J. Srunses Gaping Guif Fj, She is dressing her 
Prologue to send him in, trust him not. 1899 [see 3}. 1606 
Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 45 A spruse companion..who 
--a8 if he had bin a prologue to a play, with a wink and 
simper thus begins, 1761[see Protocuize} 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus, xxxix. 169 The Prologue [of China] resem- 
bles that nnconth one of Greece, that is, be tells yon who he 
is, and what is his Errand. 

3. aitrib.and Comd., as prologue-speaker, -writer ; 
prologue-like adv. 

1560 INGcELENO Disob. Child Aijb, Here the Prologne 
Speaker goeth out. 1599 Swans. Zen. V, Enter Prologne. 
+-Admit me Chorus to this Historie; Who Prologne-like, 
your humble patience pray, Gently to_beare, kindly to 
indge our Play. 1713 Pore Let. to Str W. Trumbuil 
30 Apr., This was the Case too of the Prologue-writer, 
1762 Garrick Prol, Colman's Musical Lady, We'll tie 
onr prolognemonger’s hands, 1898 S. Evans /foly Graal 
183 The Prologue-writer called himself Crestien, 

Pro‘logue, v. [f. prec. sh.; cf. ohs. F. prodo- 
gu(der (¢1400 in Godef.). Formerly (prolp*g).]} 

L. “vans, ‘To introduce or furnish with a prologue. 

1701 De For True-dorn Eng. 1.155 His first discourses 
generally appear, Prologn’d with his own wondrous Cha- 
racter. 1701 Farquuar Sir HW. Wridair Pro}., Onur nanthors 
have, in most their late essays, Prologned their own, b: 
damning other plays. 188 Sat. Kev. 21 Dec, 706/ 
Mr. Anstin Dobson..prolognes and epilogues the selection 
with charming verses of his own. 

2. fig. To introduce, preface. 

r6or Suans. 4é/'s Wed .i.95 Thus he his speciall nothing 
ener prolngues. 1680 Hickerincit. Meroz 9 How were 
onr Miseries.. Prologu’d with a Noise of Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in the Case of Ship-Money? 1762 Foorr Oratort. 
Wks. 1799 I. 202 A smart house, prefaced with white rails, 
and prologned by a red door, with a brass knocker, 


1426 Pol, foes (Rolls) 1). 133 Here 


1484 | 


lenger hym prolonge But goodly graunt 


1450 


+3. To spend (time) in introductory remarks. 

r6zz CaLuis Stat. Sewers (1647) 119, I esteem the time to 
be almost lost or mispent which is prologned ont in preambles, 

Prologuer (prp‘ligai, prow'l-). Also 6 pro- 
loger. [f. prec. sb. or vb.+-ER1,] The speaker of 
a prologue af a dramatic performance. 

1570 Levins Jfanip~. 80/15 A Prologer, fe US. 1903 
Wests, Gaz, 2 Dee. 5/2 In x he filled the réle of Pro- 
he in the Passion Play (Ober-Ammergan}. 

rologuist. rare, [f PRo.ocveE sd,+-1sT.] 
= PROLOGUIZER. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII]. 455 He resolved..to eschew 
the manufacture of what his prologuist calls ¢ cast-iron lines *, 

Prologuize (prelégaiz, prowl-), v. See also 
Pronocizr. [f PRoLocve sé. + -148.] intr. To wrile 
or deliver a prologue. Henee Pro‘loguizing vol, 


sh, and Pf/, a.; also Pro‘loguizer. 

19761 Jovy To G. Calman Poet. Wks. 1774 J. 119 "Till, 
decent sables on his back (Vonr prolognizers all wear black) 
‘The prologne comes, 1808 Jrrrrey in Lockhart Scott xvi. 
(On Marmion), The place of the prologuizing minstrel is hut 
ill supplied. .by the epistolary dissertations which are pre- 
fixed to cach book of the present poe, 1812 Byron Les. 
to Ld. Holland 10 Sept., Prologuising is not my forte. 
1855 Browntne Ofd Pict. in Florence xxxiv, How we shal) 
prologuise, how we shall perorate. 1872 Swinnurne Under 
Aficroscape 61 In vain would I try to play the part of a 
prologuizer before this Intest rival of the Il ellenic dramatists. 
.. He alone is fit, in Euripidean fashion, to prologuize for 
himself. 

t+ Prolong, sé. Sc, Obs. rare—'. [= obs. F. pro- 
long a delay (1542 in Godef.), f. prolonger \o 
Pro.onc.] Delay, proerastination. 

€3470 Henrv IWadlace vist. 179 Bot mar prolong throuch 


Lammermar thai raid. 
Prolong (prolp'n), 7. [Late ME. frolonge, a. 


OF. prolonguer (13th c. in Littré), variant of F. 
ee (prolongicr, 1219 in Godef. ConzZi.), ad. 
ate L. prolongarve (in Vulgate, etc.) to lengthen, 
extend (f. 7d, Pro-' + dong-us Jong), which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier OF. forms forloignicr 
and Arolofenier to pul away, defer (see PROLOYNE, 
Pour.or).] 

1. /rans. To lengthen ont in fime; to extend in 
duration; to cause fo continue or last longer; to 


continue, earry on. 

1432-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) 1V. 193 Inlins Cesar .. pro- 
longede his office (L. protedavit dignitatem sua] by his 
awne antorite by v. yere foloenge. 1525 Aderdeen Kegr. 
(1844) I. x11 To set and prolong all and syndrie¢ their 
fischings and takis, baitht to burgh and to land, now waikand 
and beand in thair handis, 1533 Etvor Cast. //elthe (1541) 
35h, Pollio prolonged his lyfe certayne dayes with the 
evaporation of honye. 1697 Drvven Pirg. Past. wv. 65 To 
sing thy Praise, wou'd Heav'n my Breath prolong. 1738 
Westey /'s, civ. 1. ix, In praising God, while He prolongs 
My Breath, I will that Breath employ. 1819 Byrox Juan 
nu. clxxvi, Now she prolong'd her visits and her talk, | 1855 
Macattay //ist. Zing. xiii, 11. 253 To prolong the inter- 
regnum till the autumn. : 

+2, To extend (lime or a period) so as to cause 
delay; to protract, ‘waste’. Ods. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil, Pitgr. 24070, 1..abyde, and synge 
alway ‘eras, cras', makyng many [als delayes, and pro- 
longe forth my dayes, forfo Resorten hom ageyn. ¢1460 
J. Mernam Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 64 Qwerto prolonge I the 
tyme? sythyn yt must nedys be ‘hat I schal dye. 1530 
Patser. 667/2 He dathe naught els bnt prolonge the tyme, 
if ne fait aultre chose que alonger, ov profonguer le temps, 
1596 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 16 Set to the vttermost of 
your might, that we prolong no time, 

+3. To delay, postpone, put off. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. 1442 Lawly besechyng pat 
ge nat prolonge My purpos now, and maketh no delay. @ 1547 
Surrey veld w. 420 But wherto now shold I prolong my 
death? 1558 Br, Warson Sev. Sacvam, xvi. 104 Wee saye 
with the wicked sernaunt, my Lord prolongeth his com- 
mynge. 1681 Rvycaut tr. Gracian's Critick 218 Much dis- 
pleased to hear of his departnre,..she.. advised him to 
prolong it, until a time of hetter conveniency. 1785 


Jj. Puiturs Treat. Inland Navig. 44 Vhe difference of | 


expence..cannot now he an object considerable enongh to 
prolong so noble and usefn! an undertaking. Ms 
+b. To put off, defer, detain, keep waiting (a 
person). Ods. 
1412-20 Lyoc. Chron, Troy 1. 3126 Pe kyng requeryng no 
fyn of his em- 
prise. 1582 T. Gresnam in Strype £ceé. Afem. (1721) 11.1. 
App. C. 146 That they [the Conncil] wonld have them 
[the king’s creditors] prolonged for another year, 
+e. To prorogue (parliament) : see PROROGUE 2. 
1485 Pluntpton Corr, (Camden) 48 On the satterday after 
our Lady day, the Parlament was prolonged unto the xxvii 
day of Jannary, & then it begineth againe. 1649 MitTon 
Etkon. 4 He never promoted the true end of Parlaments, 
but put them off, and prolonged them. 
+d. To postpone payment of (a debt). Ods. 
rsgaT. Gresnam in Strype Zccé. Afemt. (1721) I1.11. App. C. 
148 He is content to prolong the 10000. /. due to the 2oth of 
ovember for six month, a 
+4. zuzir, To delay, to put off. Also with znfin, 
€1430 Lypc. Afin, Poems (Perey Soc.) 167 He..that dothe 
prolong and tarye Withe fayre behestis, and from his pro- 
myse varie. 1555 Even Decades 2 He..appeased theyr 
furie, and profanged day after day. 1998 GreNEwry 
Tacitus’ Ann. v1. x. (1622) 137 Perceining that they pro- 
longed from one day to nnother. 1623 Liste Test. Anti, 
Sax, Serm. Easter day 14 Prolong nat to turne unto Ged, 
lest the time passe away through thy slow tarrying. 
5. ¢rans. To lengthen the pronunciation of (a 


word or syllable); Io draw out (a sound). 


PROLONGE. 


¢ 13560 in Anglia XIII, 464 In y® latter ende of y® syllable 
to prolong the sounde. 1589 Puttennam Zag. Poesie u. 
xii. (Arb.) 132 Rules of shortning and prolonging a sillable. 
1761 Grav datal Sisters 60 Far and wide the notes prolong. 
1810 Scott Lady of L.1. xx, ‘ Father!’ she eried; the rocks 
aronnd Loved to prolong the gentle sound. 

6. To extend in spatial length; to make longer, 
lengthen out. rare before 19th c 

1573-80 Barer A/v, P 756 To Prolong, to drawe in length, 
to stretch ont. 1755 Jonnson, Prolong, 1.'Yo lengthen out; 
to continne; to draw ont. 1796 [see PRoLONGED). 1828-32 
Wenster, /’ro/ong,..4. To extend in space or length. 1849 
Lyewt end Visit U.S. (1850) 11. 258 We know not bow 
munch farther north or south the motion [the rise of the land] 
may be prolonged under water. 1860 Tynpau. Glac. 1. xi. 
77 Up to which the fault. .bad prolonged itself asa crevasse. 

b. To extend in scope or range. rare. 

1880 Geol. Surv. U. S.in Nature XX1. 197/2 Toauthorise 
the work of the Survey to he prolonged into States udjoining 
the Territories. 

ce. zuir. To lengthen ont; to extend. 

1816 Bvros Ch. Har. m. cix, This page which from my 
reveries I feed, Until it seems prolonging without end. 

+7. ¢rans. To putaway, remove, ref. To make 
off with oneself; fo stay away, absent oneself; 
= Puro v1. Obs. rare. 

c 1440 Promp. Paro. 4317/1 Purlongyn, or prolongyn, or put 
fer a-wey, Aralougo, atienc. rgg1in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS, 


Cot, App. ¥. 452 From his servyce nether by day nor by 
nyght shall absent or prolong himself. 
Prolongable (prolgnab’l), a [f. prec. + 


-ABLE.] Capable of being prolonged or lengthened, 
ax84 Rusu (Webster), Each syllable is a prolongable 
quantity. 1889 Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVIII. 14 Had the 
rod been really indefinitely prolongable. 
Prolongate (prowlmge't),v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. prélong-dre to PROLONG: see 
-ATE3; ef. elongate.] trans. To prolong, lengthen, 
Hence Prolongated /7/, a.; Pro'longating 


| pp. a. (in quot., + extending in length). 


1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean'’s Fr. Chirurg. bivb/: An 
Ovale figure, ronnde, and somwhat prolongatinge like an 
Egge. 18a1 Comre Jr. Syntax, Hise i, (1869) 282/2 
His prolongated nose Should gnard his grinning mouth 
from blows, 1828-32 Weastre, /’rolongate, 1. To extend 
or lengtben in space; as, to prolongatealine. 2. T’o extend 
in time. (Little nsed.) 1852 Lo. Cockaurn Jeffrey I. § 
Everything is hushed as death, and every dimply smile pro- 
lJongated into an expression of the most serious respect. 
1868 Ch. News 3 June 353/2 We can but he deeply sorry 
for the Bishop Ae Capetown’s prolongated trials, 

Prolongation (proulpngz-fon).  [a. F. pro- 
Jongation (14th e. in Littré), ad, late L. type *pr0- 
longation-em, n. of action f. prolong-dre to PRo- 
LONG.] The action of prolonging. 

1. Lengthening or extension in time; extension 
of the duration of anything. 

31549 Compl. Scot. v. 32 Oure cupidite constrenzeis vs to 
desire prolongatione of onre dais. 1633 Earn Mancn. AZ 
Mondo (1636) 175 Prolongation [of life] is no pleasure, but 
so long as it goes well with us. 1748 Asson's kay. u. xi. 
256 This prolongation of our cruise was a ae prudent 
measure. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, Jndia ll, 367 The escape 
of Apa Saheb occasioned the prolongation of military 
operations. 186z Sia B. Bronte Psychol. Jug. U1. iv. 109 The 
ndvancement of knowledge..tends to the prolongation of 
the average duration of human life. ; 

+2. Extension of time that defers action; delay, 


putting off, postponement, Oés. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiii, 85 Attones wythoute pro- 
longacion ne taryeng. 1g§2T. Gresuam in Strype “ec/. 
Mem. (1721) 101, App. C. 146, I offered them a bargain. .for 
the prolongation Ayes and to have taken 45000 in 
fustians, 1622 Matynrs Anc. Law-B/erck. 470 That they 
shall not require (withont iust canse)any time of prolongation. 


3. The lengthening or prolonging of a syllable, 


note, or other sound. 

1589 Puttennam Lng. Poesie u. xiit. (Arb.) 127 The licence 
of the Greeks and Latines, who made not their sharpe accent 
nny necessary prolongation of their times, but vsed such 
BENE sometimes long sometimes short at their pleasure. 
1866-79 Stason I!/&s. (1881) IV. 259 Prolongation of the 
first sound is the absence of silence and the presence of the 
wavering,.. feeble sound dnring the interval between the 
first and second sonnds. 1900 H. W. Suvrn Gré. Alelic 
Poets 389 A feature of great importance, [which) points.. 
to an extensive use of the principle of prolongation (ror). 

4. Linear extension in space ; increase of length ; 
with @ and //. an instanee of this; an addition by 


which the length of anything is increased. 

1671 Grew Anat, Planis 1. iii. § 4 The Lignous Body.. 
being nothing else bnt the prolongation of the Seminal Root, 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 439 The old town of Damietta, 
anciently situated near the sea, is now by the prolongation 
of the land, 2 leagues frnm it. 1802 Parey Wat, Thiol, viii. 
(ed. 2) 123 Two remarkable processes or prolongations of the 
bones of the leg. 2858 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v., The 
medullary prolongation of the nerves. 4 , fs 

b. pl. humorous. Trousers; ‘ continnations . 

3849 FE. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa VM. 230 Blue, 
dungaree trowsers were substituted for white prolongations, 

5, Extension of seope or range; continuation. 

1848 R. I. Witperrorcr Doctr. [Incarnation V. {1852) 126 
The ascending line of Christian truth was only the pro- 
longation of that first principle of the Gospel, that Christ 
was perfect God and perfect man. 1907 4¢henwus 19 Jan. 
70/3 After the prolongation of similar stuff to the potnt of 


satiety, the book abruptly ends. q 
{'Prolonge (prolong). Alli, [F. prolonge, 
A rope composed of 


{. prolonger to PROLONG. ) : 
three pieees joined by two open rings, and having 


PROLONGED. 


a hook at one end, and a toggle at the other, 
forming part of the equipment of a gun-carriage, 
and used for various purposes, esp. for moving a 


gun when unlimbered, 

1858 Siumonos Dict. frade, Prolonge, x gunner's instru- 
ment, 1859 F. A. Gaiveitus Artild, Wan (1862) 104 One 
rolonge between the boxes, above the washer box. 187 
i Watiace Fair God vit. xviii. 565 All recognised a signa 
of attack, and halted, the slave hy his prolong [sic], the 

knight on his horse, 


Prolonged (-lg'nd), ff/. a. [f. Protoxe 2, 
+-ED1,] Lengthened, extended (in space or time). 

1796 Justr. §& Keg. Cavadry (1813) 133 The adjutant.. 
marks the prolonged point towards the other flank. 1864 
Pusey Lect. Dantel (1876) 471 Each century is a prolonged 
victory over the destroyer of all human things. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 245 Tired of Lewis' prolonged 
sojourn at Ronen. 1883 H. Tutte in f/arfer's Mag. 
Nov. 814/1 The hills are neither too prolonged ner too 
abrupt. od. Lond and prolonged cheers followed the 
close of the speaker's eloquent appeal. 

Prolouger (prolgnas). [f. as prec. + -ER LL] 
One who or that which prolongs: see the verb. 

15q8 Exvot Dict, Cunctator.., a taryar, a deferrer, a 
lyngerer, a prolonger of tyme. 1574 J. Jones Nat. Beetuning 
Grow, Things 41 Prolongers of life. 1655 Futter Waltham 
A686, (1840) 265 Those common proloneers of all suits,..the 
heat of men’s anger, and the bellows of instruments gaining 
by law. 1902 Daily Chron. 23 Apr. 7/1 He..would not be 
called the founder of a Mecklenburg dynasty in the Nether- 
lands, hot my the prolonger of the House of Orange- 
Nassan in the female line. 

+b. A kind of save-all fora candle. Also fy. 

1650 Futter Pisgah wu ix. 428 Temperance is the best 
prolonger of the candle of life. 1656 in Sussex Archwvol. 
Coll, 1. 70, 2 prolongers and an extinguisher, «@ 1679 R. 
Witp Benefice rv. (1689) 44 If Patents and Monopolies had 
had Prolongers, they had not gone out yet. 1688 R. Houme 
armoury i. xiv. (Roxh.) 5/2 Prolongers or sane-alls..are 
things made after the form of a candle sockett and are set in 
the stick as the sockett is. 4 

Prolonging (prolg'nin), v/. 5d. [f. as pree. + 
-ING1,] The action of the verb ProLone: spec. 
+a. Putting off, delay. Ods. b. Lengthening of 
duration. 

a. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 10534 That Rud Entende- 
ment Be somownyd to appere. .ageyn a certeyn day, Wyth- 
oute prolongyng or dellay. @1548 Haut Chron., Hen. VI 
10g h, The lorde Regent. . without any delaye or prolongyng, 
prouided vitaile, artillery and municions. @ 1649 Drumat. 
or Hawtn. Hist, Yas. 7 Wks. (1711) 1 All unanimously... 
determine, without longer prolongings, to work the delivery 
of their native prince. 

b. 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. Diij b, Prolongynge of 
tyme in eatynge moderately (as an howre space) to chawe 
and swolowe our meate well, is allowable. 1611 BisLe 
Dan, vii. 12 Their lives were prolonged for a season [sarz. 
a prolonging in life was given unto them]. 1722 De For 
Plague 183 After several prolongings of their confinement. 

Prolongment. reve. [f. Protoxe vw. + 
“MENT: cf. F. profongement (12th c. in Hatz- 
Darm.).] The fact of prolonging or condition of 
being prolonged ; prolongation. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 178 The prolongment of a 
few earthly dayes. 1711 Sirarress. Charac. u. ii. § 2 To 
decline death, and endeavour the prolongment of his own 
un-eligible state. a1814 Love, Honor & Interest i. i. in 
New Brit. Theatre 111, 269 The languishing prolongment 
ofadieu. 1889 Fadlet 7 Dec. 910 ‘The prolonginent of the 
actual hostilities cannot continue, " 

t+ Proloy'ne, v. Os. Also 5 -oigne. [a. OF, 
proloigner, by-form of OF. pour-, por-, purloiguer : 
see Puntoin. In form, profoiguer is intermediate 
between the popular OF. Zorloigner, and the 
learned or latinized pro/onger; so in Eng. proloyne 
is between Jurloiz and prolong; it has also senses 
coinciding with both, and is therefore placed 
separately.] 

L. trans. To entice away, kidnap (a person); to 
make away with, to steal; = Por.oin wv. 2. 

1388 Wyciir Bible Prol. 7 He that proloyneth his brothir 
which is a fre man and sillith hym, shal be slayn. 1439 Lid. 
Red Bk. Bristol (1g00) WW. 154 That no maister. take nor 
proloyne, ne schal not do take nor proloigne eny sernaunt 
of the seid Crafte, beyng in Couenaunt and sernice of eny 
other, owte of his seruice, 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 
ut. (1586) 169 b, Not content with filching from their 
maisters in disbursing of their moneie, and with proloyning 
from them otherwise, they will not be faithfull in matters 
touching their honour and credite, 

2. To put far away; to put away, remove; 
= PURLOIN v. I, PROLONG v. 7. 

1440 Gesta Rom, xxxiv. 135 (Harl. MS.) Alas! for my 
dwellynge place is proloyned or y-made fer. 

3. To put off, postpone; = PROLONe v, 3. 

1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7941 Pe bischope na langer it 
proloyne. /did. 8042 Forto make mens saules sure, And 
noght for na pecuyne Mendyng of pair tyues proloyne. 

Prolusion (prolt#zan). [ad. L. provision-ent 
a prelude, preliminary exercise, n. of action f. pré- 

fud-ere to play or practise beforehand.] 

1, A display introductory to a game, perform- 
ance, or entertainment; a prelude, preliminary 
essay or attempt. : 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 8 And this for our prolusion, 
now we meete, 1636 Featiy Clavis Myst. lvii. 779 The 
Prophet ge feeth,.n0 prolusion after the manner of 
fencers. 1664 H. More syst. /uig., Afol, 489 That these 
ao ee were ordinarily the appearing of the Son of God, 
and certain Prolusions to his Incarnation. 1795 Mason C4. 


1451 


Alus. i. 47 Its extemporaneous prolusion should flow on 1 
with that equable and easy Modulation, which, while it 
gratifies the Kar, should not too strongly affect the intellect. 
1841 Wanvincton fist. Ref U1. xxx. 338 That, which in 
Germany was fierce and noisy conflict, was a mere skirmish 
and prolusion among the Swiss. 

2. A literary production intended as a preliminary 
dissertation on a subject which the author intends 
to treat more fully; a preliminary essay or article; 
a slight literary production, 

1627 HaKkewi.. ie ui. vie § t. 212 Which Famianus 
Strada, in the first booke of his Academicall Prolusions, 
relates of Francis Suarez, 1682 Evetys in /'epys' Diary, 
etc, (1879) VI. r41 My Treatise... was intended Lut fora prolu- 
sion. 1723 Annison Guardian No.115 ? 4 His profusion on 
the stile of the most famous among the ancient Latin poels 
«sis one of the most entertaining, as well as the most just 
pieces of criticism. /5rd. No. 119 ad fin., The sequel of this 
prolusion shall be the work of another day. 1881 Sata in 
illustr. Lond. News 15 Jan. 51 Penning a prolusivn on 
Chinese metaphysics. 

ITence Prolu'sionize v. 
deliver a prolusion, 

1864 Sat. Rev. 21 May, There were too many oll stagers 
present, who had themselves prolusionized in  rectorial 
addresses and lectures at couniry institutes. 

Prolusory (prol'#séri), @ ad. med.L. prd- 
/isort-us (in Pandects,as var. reading of Jer/usorius) 
belonging toa prelude: see prec.and-ory.] Ofor 
belonging to prolusion ; preliminary, introductory. 

1868 Contemp, Kev. 1X. 170 To prepare us, by its prolu- 
sory and mostly nugatory debates, for the time when we 
shall he engaged in council ta decide immense realitics. 
3892 Stevenson Across the Plains 115 The time comes 
when a man shonld cease prolusory gyinnastics. 

| Promachos (pry'makps). Gr. Aatig. [a. Gr. 
mpopayos, f. mpd before + pay-ecOar to fight.] 
One who fights before or on behalf of another; a 
champion. Also fg. 

1905 Ldin, Rev. Apr. 446 lt was partly chance that made 
Whistler such a ‘promachos’ in this question. 

Promammal, etc. : see Pro-2 1, 

+ Promana‘tion. 0s. rare—'. [f. Plate L. 
proman-dre to flow or drop forth (Zeno Veron. in 
Quicherat) +-aT10N.] A flowing forth; effluence, 
emanation. 

1653 H. More Conjcet. Cadéal. (1713) 174 Concerning the 
promanation and intermixture of the Rays of Light. 

+ Prome. Ods. rare. [a. OF. prome, prosme, 
protsme near, also as sb,a neighbour :~L. proxim-us 
nearest.) A neighbour. 

[1292 Britton rv. ix. § 1 Et meynt homme par serment fet 
+-graunt ayde a soen prosme.] ¢c1g00 Rule St. Benet 8 
Luue..ti prome als ti-self. /4fd, 10 Pat es godis wille, pat 
ye foli3 yure ordir, and luue til yure prome. 

Promeis, obs. form of Promise, 

Promena:dable, a. zence-wd. [f. PRoMENADE 
v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being used for promenad- 
ing or walking about. 

1844 E. Warsvrton Crescent & Cross I, ii. 23 There are, 
probably, not less than five hundred acres of promenadahle 
roof ia, or, rather, on, the city. 

Promenade (preménacd, -2d), 56. Forms: 6 
purmenade, (purmenado), 7 pourmenade, 7- 
promenade. [a. F. promenade (1557 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. fromener to lead forth, take for a walk, 
refl., se promener to take a walk, altered from OF. 
and 16th c. F, (still in Cotgr., 1611) poswrmenade 
awalk, powrmener ‘to walke (trans.), to stirre vp 
and downe’:—late L. prominare (Appul.) to drive 
onward (a beast), f. grd forward, forth + 
ménare to threaten, in rustic and late L. mindre 
to drive (beasts), i.e. with cries, It. wenare, F, mener 
to conduct, lead. See also -ADE, -ADo. 

18:8 Toop, Promenade..is a common phrase of recent 
times.] f 

1. A walk taken (usually at a leisurely pace) for 
exercise or amusement, or (esp.) to and fro for 
display, or in a formal manner as part of a social | 
ceremony. Also applied to exercise taken in this | 
way in a carriage, on horseback, or in a boat. | 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc, 19 The often palewalkes & 

urmenades he made by the gate of hys Pallais. /éfd. 127 
Fie forgat not every day ..to make his purmenado on 
horsehacke in the street. 1675 H. WooLtey Gentlewoman's 
Comp. 34 Your Promenades or walks. 21734 Noatu Zxant, 
itt. viii. § 31 oe 606 He passed, with the Sword before 

G 


tntr. nonce-wid., to 


him, through the Crowd... This Promenade was done more 
than once. 1785 G. A. Bettamy Apology V. 43 She only 
knew how to make trimmings, to sing ‘Haut de Villes’, 
and take the promenade. 1827 Scott ¥rni.7 Mar., To see 
the exhibition lit up fora promenade. 1887 Ruskin Pravte- 
rita 11.vi.197 He had little taste for the Sunday promenades 
in a town. cs ¢ 
2. A place for walking or promenading; a walk; 
esp. a paved public walk for social promenades. 
1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xix. § 6. 364 This little 
intermixture of a Garden-plat or patern..may be no un- 
pleasant walk or promenade for the unconfined portion of 
some solitary Prisoner. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Promenade, 
see Pourmenade. Ibid., Ponrwmenade(Fr.),a Walk. 1792 
A. Youne Trav. France 20 The promenade is finely situated ; 
built on the highest part of the rampart. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 377 A street. .running far along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, from which it is separated by 
a promenade, finely ptanted, and adorned with statues, 
fountains, &c. 1863 Gro. Exior Romola xxviii, The streets 
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were not altogether a pleasant promenade for well-horn 
women. 188% AsuTon Svc. Life Acign QO. Anne xxxiv. IL. 
3 A very large barge with a saluon, and promenade on 
the top. 

3. collog, Short for promenade concert: see 4. 

igor Mestur, Gas. 18 Sept. 2,1 The Promenades are with 
usagain, 1902 did. 1p Sept. 4/1 The Promenades go on 
from triumph to triumph.., if the audiences night some- 
tines he larger, they could not possibly be more appreciative. 
4. alirib., as promenade bonnel, deck, platform, 
“errace; b. promenade band, a Land that per- 
formis at a promenade concert; promenade eon- 
cert, a concert at whieh the audience walk about 
instead of being seated. 

1823 Acfos. eirts, ete. Ser. mee 1 
romenade bonnets. 


7/9 Vbe Musard Pra- 
wicesat the Lyceum. 
leman pensioner’ of 


1839 Wes. [ord Apr. 253 ' 
Drury with his lions and his promenade concerts. 1865 
fall Mali G, 28 Aug. 11/t When promenads concerts were 
first introduced into England they really deserved their 
name. They were then given at a place called the § Ade- 
laide Gallery’. ...The promenade concert ..was an importa. 
tion from France ; and Musard, Laurent, and Jullien were 
its importers, 

Promenade (sce prec.), 7. Also 6 Sc. promi- 
nede (in vbl. sb. promineding). [f. prec. sb.] 

L. itr. To make a promenade; to walk about 
(or lake exercise on horseback, or in a carriage, 
cte.’, esp. for amusement or display; to parade. 

1588 [sve PRoMENADING Deluw), ror Surn Splendid 
arsery J. 128 As they were thus promenading. 1801 
Cusrtotre Sautu LeiZ, Soltt. Wand, UW. 280 The news- 
papers suffer nobody to walk—they must promenade 
Qwvhich, so used, is no word in any language). 1842 Tennvy- 
SON staiphion v, The poplars, in long order due, With 
cypress promenaded, The shuck-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 1871 Cartytein Mrs, Cardyle's Lett. 
(1883) 1. 374 Promenading gently on horseback, 1877 Ms. 
OutpHant Wakers #lor. lil. 57 Restlessly promenading up 
and down within sight of the windows, 1887 WasHRURNE 
Aecodl, Minister 1.4.3 The grandes dames. promenaded in 
their gilded phactons on the magnificent Avenue of the 
Champs Elys¢es. 

b. With 7, or with cognate (or advb.) acc. 

1819 Wetropolis 11.93 After promenading a few tarns,.. 
T..sat down. fAfd. og A very high erson Was... promenad- 
ing it in suft whispers with his aged Venus. 

2. ¢rans. To make a promenade through, to 
walk about (a place) in a leisurely or stately way. 

1837 Dickens Fiche. ii, The dancers promenaded the 
room, 1877 Mar. M. Grast Sux-dMVaid 1, I beheld two 
compatriots in waterproof promenading the place. 

3. In causal sense (= I. promencr) : ‘To lead (a 
person, ete.) about a place, esp. in the way of 
display. Also fig. (Cf. PARADE v. 4.) 


18so Merivace Xow. Entp. UW. xxii. 512 Mystic rites, 
ostensibly connected with..familiar deities, were prome- 
naded from land to land. 1873 Ruskin “ors Clav. xxx. 
io The Easter ox that they had promenaded at Berne. 
1886 Burton Arad. Nights 1. 286 ‘The Prefect..gave him 
an hundred lashes with a whip and, mounting him on 
acamel, promenaded him round about the city. 18g90in 2dZ 
Mail G.g Aug. 1/3, 1 da not wish to be interviewed...I do 
not want to be promenaded in the papers. : 
Wenee Promena‘ding w4/. sb. (also atérid.) and 


ppl. a. 
1588 in Beveridge Cudross § Tudliallan (1885) 1. iv. 126 


That all myddingis. . be tane off the haill gaitts and passagis 
-eand all other promineding places of the samyne... That 
the places of promineding be clenyit of all muck. 1815 
J. Scorr V's. Paris ix. (ed. 2) 100 Our country men..saw 
the promenading ladies. 1839 Cuamsers Pour Holland, 
ete, 69/1 To afford space for promenading, there is a bridge 
of boats across the Lahn, leadi 


ing to some beautiful woody 
banks opposite. 1865 Reader 26 Aug. 244/2 A promenading 
audience is not déasé to Rossini or Mozart. 

Promena‘der. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One who 
promenades. 

1830 Marrvar Avng’s Own xlvii, ‘Look there |’ observed 
one of the promenaders. 31871 R. Extis Catudlus lv. 7, 
1 hail'd each lady promenader. 1883 Lo. R. Gower Jf 
Remin. 1, xviii. 379 The boulevards are always densely full 
of promenaders. 

{ence Promena‘deress, a female promenader. 

1837 Cartvie Fr. Rev. IL. vi. iv, White-emuslia promenad- 
eréss, in green parasol. 

Promeristem: see Pro-? 1, 

+ Prome‘rit, v. Ods. [f. L. promerit-, ppl. 
stem of prdmer-cve (also dep. -éri) to deserve, 
merit, also, to earn, gain, win, gain over, hence 
in Vulgate to earn the favour of, render favourable, 
propitiate. See Pro-! and Merit z.] ) 

1. trans. To win the favour of ; to please, gratify, 
propitiate. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Hed, xiii. 16 Beneficence aod com- 
munication do not forget, for with such hostes God is pro- 
merited. a 1641 Br. Mountaau Acts & AZon. vit. (1642) 399 
As if.. God were promerited with such washing service. 
[1643 Owen Death of Death Wks, 1852 X. 287 The Vulgar 
Latin once reads promeretur..and the Rheimists, to pre- 
serve the sound, have rendered it promerit.) P 

2. To merit, deserve; to win or pees by merit. 

1610 Br, CARLETON Juris, 201 The Princes of auncient 
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times. .when they came to make petition for the Imperial! 
crowne, were wont by some worthy office to promerit the 
fauour of the Church of Rome. 1624 Br. Hatt Wo Peace 
zu. Rome § 10 That which the satisfactions of Christ haue 
sromerited fur vs. 1689 Praxrson Creed ii, (1839) 111 From 
a alone, must we expect salvation, acknowledging... there 
is..nothing in any other creature which can promerit or 
procure it to us. 

3. ? To deserve well of. rare. 

(This scems to have arisen from an erroncous analysis, 
connecting it with fro merito for ar on account of merit.] 

2641 Br. atu Serm. Yas. rv. 8 Rem, Wks, (1660) 87 He 
loves nat God, no uot while he [God] promerits him with his 
favours. 1644 — Serm. A ph, iv. 30 ibid. 112 A people that 
God had nu whit promerited by his favours. _ 

So + Promerit sd. [ad. L. pramerit-2m, prop. 
neut. pa. pple. of promerére: see above), merit, 
desert; + Prome‘ritor [agent-n. in L. form f. 
promerére}, one who merits or deserves. 

1630 J. ‘T'aytor (Water P.) Z'vaz. Ded., Wks. nt. 96 Vf it 
fall gut (not according to any Promerits of mine) but ont of 
mine owne expectation of your..vuparallel’d disposition. 
1675 J. Smiru Chr. Aedig. Appeal 1. 34 Whatsoever mischiefs 
belel. their posterity, though many Ages after the decease 
of the Promeritors. 

|| Promerops (pre'mérgps\. Ornith. Pl. pro- 
me‘ropes (-me‘rop/z). [mod.L. (Réaumar) f. Gr, 
mpd before + pepo bee-cater.] A South African 
genus of birds, of uncertain affinity, including the 
Cape Promerops, /. eafer, a small bird with a 
long curved slender Dill and a very long tail, and 
the Natal species, 2. gurueyz. The name has been 
also applied to various other slender-billed birds of 
different families. 

1827 erils § Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 94 The 
hunmning birds, the red-birds, the paroquets, the promerops. 
1840 tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Hingd. 20) The Promeropses 
«are not crested, but possess a very long tail. 1894 New- 
aun Dict. Birds 790 The P[ttlorrhis| magnifica (Vieillot) 
of New Guinea—the ‘/rawerops’ of many writers. 1895 
fbid. 923 According to Mr. Layard, the habits of the Cape 
Promerops..are very valike those of the ordinary <Vec- 
farintidz. 

Promes, -es3,e, -ette: see Promise, Prout. 

Promethean (promipéin), @. (sb.) Also 
(erron.) 6-7 -ian, 7-w@an. [f. Prometusus +-ayx.] 

A. adj, 1. OF, pertaining to, or resembling Pro- 
metheus, in his skill, art, or punishment. 

3588 Swans. Z. L. L. 1v. iii, 304 Womens ¢yes..are 
the Ground, the RBookes, the Achadems, From whence 
doth spring the true Promethean fire. 1597 Draytox 
Mortimer, ¥ ijb, Like Promethian life-begetting flame. 1635 
Quartes Hdd. iv, xiv, These vultures in my Brest Gripe 
my Promethian heart both night and day. 1641 Mitton 
CA. Govt. us. iii, Wks. 1851 ITT. 161 With a kind of Pro. 
methean skill to shape and fashion this outward man into 
the similitude of a body. 1744 AkeENsIOn Pleas. Tag. 
ut. gro With Promethean art, Into its proper vehicle he 
breathes ‘The fair conception. 1893 Chicago Advance 28 
Sept., Forceful utterances, promethean in snatching a flame 
frum the very heavens. 

+2. Applied to a kind of match: see B. 2. Ods. 

183 [see Luctrrr 3]. 1845 Darwix Voy. Nad, iii. (1879) 
4h. carried with me some promethean matches, which I 
ignited hy biting. 1867 Broxam Chem. 160 The Prome- 
thean light was an ornamented scented paper spill, one end 
of which contained asmall glass bulh of sulphuric acid [etc.}. 

3. Noting a kind of silkworm: see PROMETIEUS 2. 

B. sb. L. A person likened to Prometheus. 

1857 Burcu Ane Pottery (1858) 11. 43 By the Athenians, 
poe were called prometheans [MpounSdes], from the Titan 

rometheus, who made man out of clay. 

+2. A contrivance used, before the introduction 
of phosphorus or lucifer matches, for obtaining 
light readily ; see quots. Ods. 

1842 Branpe Dict, Sci. etc, Prometheans, a term applied 
to small glass tubes containing concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and surrounded with an inflammable mixture, which they 
ignite on being pressed, and thereby give instantaneous 
light. 1858 Simmonus Diet. Trade, Promethean, a lucifer 
match. 1889 Tioy Story of Tinder Box 28 In the year 
1828 ‘ Prometheans’ were invented. ‘hey consisted of a 
small quantity of Chlorate of Potash, and Sugar, rolled up 
tightly in a piece of big er. Inside the paper-roll is placed 
a small sealed glass-bubble containiag Sulphuric Acid. On 
breaking the bulb the mixture fired igniting the paper-roll. 

Promethevically, adv. nonce-wd. [f. next+ 
*10+-AL+-L¥2,] In the manner of Prometheus. 

1816 T. Tayior in Pamphieteer VIII. 57 She is bound in 
body Prometheically and ‘Titanically, 

Prometheus (promzpias), [L. Prometheus, 
Gr. Tpopneds.} 

1. Gr. Myth. Name of a demigod (son of the 
Titan lapetus), who was fabled to have made man 
out of clay, and to have stolen fire from Olympus, 
and taught men the use of it and various arts, for 
which he was punished by Zeus by being chained 
to a rock in the Caucasus where his liver was 
preyed upon every day by a vulture. Hence used 
allusively. 

1g88 Suaks, Tit, A.u. 1, 17 Faster bound to Aarous 
charming eyes, Then is Prometheus ti'de to Caucasus. 
1595 Peete Anglorum Feri#_180 Like Prometheus Jife- 
infusing fire. 171 SuartEss. Charac. (1737) 11. 205 This.. 
made me think of the manner of our modern Prometheus’s, 
the mountebanks. 1819 Suennry Prometh. Unb 1. 445 
Prometheus, the chained Titan. 3 

2. Entom, a. Specific name of a large silkworm 


moth (Attacus Prometheus, or Telea or Callosamia 
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promethea), orilslarva. b. Iliibner’s name, 1826, 
for a venus of Ilesperian butterflies, otherwise 
called Castnia. 


3. Ornith, An American species of warbler. 

1884 Coves Aey V. Amer, Birds (ed. 2) 302 Diendreca) 
blackourniz.. Blackhurn's Warbler, Prometheus...Chin, 
throat, and fore hreast, intense orange or flame-color. 

Prominence (prye‘mincns), sd. [a. obs, F. pro- 
minence (16th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prd- 
minentia a jutting out, projection; see Pro- 
MINENT and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of being prominent, 

1611 Coicr., Prominence, a prominence ; a standing, iut- 

ting, or strouting, out. 1656 in Biounr Glossogr.  198t 
Cowrex Conversation 125 His evidence, .. Vor want of 
prominence and just relief, Would hang an honest man, and 
save a thief. 1860 ‘T'ynuact Géac. 11x, 61 Hiding by’ its 
prominence everything that might exist behind it. 

2. That which is prominent; a projection, pro- 
tuberance. 

x98 Frorio, Prowinentia, the extending or iutting of a 
thing out or ouer. Also a penthouse, a prominence, by 
which word the Anatomists vnderstand what portion socuer 
doth notably surmount the parts circumiacent in thicknes. 
268: tr. Willis’ Rent. Med. Wks. Vocab., Prenifnences, 
bunchings forth, those parts that notably shew themselves 
above the rest, as a hill ina plain. 1865 Grime Seen. 
Geol. Scot, vii. 154 Descending into the hollows and mount- 
ing over the prominences of the rock. 

b. Sofar prominence, a projecting cloud of 
incandescent hydrogen, etc., above the chromosphere 
of thesnn, best scen during an eclipse. Also atid, 


and Comb., as prominence-jel, -spectram. 
| 1892 tr. Schedlen's Spectr. Anal. ili. 250 No bright lines 
were seen by Young at this prominence-spectrum. 1893 
Photogr. Ann, 167 ec do uot extend above the 
chromosphere, except in promineuces; and he has not as 
yet obtained any prominence with the calcium lines unac- 
companied by hydrogen, and corresponding to the white 
prominences observed at eclipses... Mr. Evershed obtained 
satisfactory prominence pictures, using the red hydrogen line. 
1903 AGNES M, Crerxe Astrophysics 118 Professor Hale's 
daylight photographs of prominence-spectra. /did. 125 
Nebular tufts, no less than prominence-jets, are resolvable 
into fibres. ‘ 

3. The quality or state of being conspicuous ; 
distinction, notoriety, conspicuousness. 

1828-32 Weuster, Promincuce, f enedoues +. conspicu- 
ousness, distinction, 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 492 
‘The prophet thereby gives prominence to the seeming con- 
tradiction. 1872 Morney Voltaire i. (1886) 3 Luther and 
Calvin. .brought into splendid prominence their new ideas 
of moral order, 1874 Sruuus Const, #/ist. 1. xiii 594 [ts im- 
portance comes into historical prominence. 

4. Any conspicuous or salient point or matter. b. 
A promivent personage (xewspaper slang). 

1827 Hoxe Lvery-day Bk, U1. 467 These are promincuces 
seized by his whole audiences. 1855 Brewstex Veew/ou 11, 
xxvii. 399 He bore down with instinctive sagacity on the 
prominences of his suhject. 1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Bap sfz 
All the prominences—aristocrats, musicians, men of letters, 
..&c.—sat down to a sumptuous collation. A 

Hence Pro‘minence v., to bring into prominence. 

1897 T. Ruonoua Wituiams Seri, on 6 Just as Lam’ 4 
Jesus emphasized and prominenced in one life and death 
what God is ever doing. yee: 

Prominency (prpminénsi), [ad. L. prd- 
minéntia: see prec. and -ENcY.] 

1. = Prominence 2, Now rare. 

1645 Evenvn Diary 7 Feb., A perpendicular hollow cliffe.. 
with now and then a craggy promincacy jetting out. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 183 Cut off the prominencies that are 
not concentrick to the Axis. 1813 Examiner 29 Mar. 205/1 
All obtrusive prominencies are levelled down, 

2. The quality of being prominent (/7¢. or fig.); 
conspicuousness; = PROMINENCE 1, 3. 

2828-32 [see PromiNENcE 3], 1836, Rand. Recoll. Ho. 
Lords xi. 241 Brought before the public. .with some degree 
of prominency. 1842 F. E. Pacer AVidf Maly, 203 Nobody 
could say that he did not give sufficient prominency toevery 
doctrine in the circle of Christian truth. 1871 Brackie 
Four Phases i. 12 The prominency of..his organs of visioa, 


Prominent (pre'minént), @. (sd). fad. L. 
préminéns, -ént-em, pres. pple. of promin-ére to 
jut out; f. ord, Pro-1+4*sinére, f. root of mine 
projecting points or pinnacles, hence threats, Cf. 
F, prominent (16th c.) and EmINENT, IauNENT.] 

1. Jutting or standing out above or beyond the 


adjacent surface ; projecting, protuberant. 

1545 Jove £2, Dan. viii. 129 b, That prominent great 
horae of the Gote in his most strength broken of. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep, 261 In the picture of Jonah..Whales 
are described with two prominent spouts on their heads. 
1731 Braorev Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 55 The Eyes of the 
Crab axe more prominent from the Body than those of Lob- 
sters. 21826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. IV. 305 Prominent, 
when the head is in the horizontal line, and forms no angle 
with the trunk. 1834 Mrs. SomervitLe Connex. Phys. Sc. 
~ (1849) 8 The prominent mass at the terrestrial equator. 
1870 nnreas Anim. Life 119 An orifice with prominent 
tumid lips. i 

2. Standing out so as to strike the eye; con- 
spicuous. ’ 

2759 Jouxson Rassedas x, To exhibit in his portraits of 
Nature such promineat and striking features, as recall the 
original toevery mind. 1883 W. Garoner in Scéence Gossip 
May 99 The most promiaeut object was a mountain on the 
other side of the valley, composed of three peaks. ‘ 

b. fg. Standing out so as to strike the attention 


or notice; conspicuous ; distinguished above others. 
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1849 MacauLay //ist, Eng. ii. 1. 200 Attachment to France 
had been prominent umong the crimes imputed hy the Com- 
mons to Clarendon. 1850 Rosertson Ser. Ser. ui. viii. 
x11 God is there, accordingly self is less prominent. 1885 
Crono Alyths & Dr... vi. 113 Aucestor-worship .. was the 
prominent feature of the old Aryan religion. 

B. sé, +1. A protruding or projecting part; 
a prominence, an eminence. Obs. rare. 

ex61x Cuarsan liad x1, 624 A certain city shines Upon 
a_lofty prominent. /did. x11, 291 Till highest prominents, 
TIill tops, low meddows, and the fields, .are hid. 

+b. A promivent person. Obs. rare. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Prag. v. i. Plays 1873 I]. 313 Byr. 
Where shall this weight fall? on what region Must. this 
declining prominent pour his lode? 

2. Entom, Collectors’ name for Cuspidate moths 
of the genus Nofedonta, containing many spccies, 
Enropean and American, 

1819 SANOVELtE Entonzol Compend. 418 Notodonta 
tritcopha. The great Prominent. 1832 Rennie Consfect. 
Butterfl. § 31.35 The Pale Prominent. 1869 E. Newman 
Brit. Moths 225-231 The Coxcomb Prominent, .. Maple 
Prominent, .. Scarce Prominent, .. White Prominent, .. 
Swallow Prominent fete, Afod. The Marhled Browns 
belong to the same genus as the Promiuents. 

C. Comd., as prominent-cyed, ~nosed, ec. 

1895 S.S. Buckman in 20f. Sct. Monthly Jan. 372 The 
small.jawed, long and prominent-uosed quiet ale 1903 
Daily Mail 10 Sept. 2/7 The narrow-chested, the fat, the 
flabby, the prominent-eyed. 

Prominently (prpminéntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥*.] Ina prominent manner or degree. a. 
Projectingly, protrudingly. save. b. Conspicu- 
ously, eminently. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 23 Feb., We came to Justinian’s 
gardens,..so prominently buile as threatuing every moment 
to fall. 1794 Sunuivan View Nad. 11.177 In Africa, how 
prominently they appear. 1843 Bernune Sc. Fireside Stor. 
16 ‘Jo bring the simple elegance of her form more pio- 
ininently into view. 1883 E. B. Tytor in Vature 3 May 8/2 
A consideration I wish to bring prominently forward. 1885 
Jj. K. Jerome On the Stage 37 All the parts were torn and 
greasy, except one, which was promi..ently clean. 

So Pro‘minentness (Bailey vol. il, 1727)s 

Promi‘nulous, 2. [f. L. prominul-us rather 
prominent +-ouvs.] Slightly prominent. 

1819 SAMOVELLE Lutontol. Conpend. 201 Prominulous 
eyes. 1858 Mayne Lagos. Lex., Prominudus ..applied Py 
Haiy to a erystal having ridges upon its surface, which 
form a very slight prominence ; prominulous. 

Promisable | ptp'misib'l), a. rare. [f. PROMISE 
wv, +-ABLE.] ‘That can be promised. 

1796 Bentuam Alem. §& Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 314 Should 
some prosperous aud scarce promisable turn in the wheel 
of fortune transform..the shoulder into a leg. 

Promi‘scous, a. rare; now only ada/. or veelgar. 
[f. L. prdmése-2es (collateral form of prdmisct-us 
Promiscuous) +-ovs.] = ProMisccous. 

1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos., Biog. 12 The Eastern Learn: 
ing was not taught ia Schools to a promiscous Audience. 
1903 Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v., He came iu quite promiscous 
like (E. Kent) 

Hence + Promi-scously adv. = PRoMIscuovusLy. 

1635 R. Carew in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) 111. 218 
In the hall..they sitt permiscously, not obserucing of place 
or qualitic. 1678 Sir G. Mackexzis Crim, Laws Scot. 1. 
xvii. § 4 (1699) 88 ‘That absurd custom amongst Tiukers, af 
living promiscously. vars 

+Promi'scual, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. promisen- 
us PROMISCUOUS + -AL.] == Promiscuous. 

1604 Parsoxs 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 98 They 
sceme..to haue permitted promiscuall copulation. 1610 
Heacey $2. Aug. Citie of God m. xxv. (1620) 135 Yet 
worshipping those promiscuall gods they cannot .. cleare 
themselues of this question of Concord and Discord. 

Hence + Promi‘senally adv., promiscuously. Oss. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 135 They proceeded 
..to draw great persons, Nobles, Houours and Graces pro- 
miscually vnto them. 16to HEAev St. Aug. Cilie of God 
233 This he giveth premiscually to good and bad. : 

Promiscuity (premiskiziti). [ad. I. pro- 
miscuité (1752 in Hatz,-Darm.), f. L. promescu-us 
(see next) + -é¢¢, -ITY.] ’ i. 

1. The condition of being promiscnous ; indis- 
criminate mixture, confusion; promiscuousness. 

ax1849 Por Marginalia \xxv, The God-abstractions of 
the modern polytheism are ay in as sada state of per- 
plexity aud promiscuity as were the more substantial deities 
of the Greeks. 1868 W. R. Greco Lit. & Soc. Fudgm. 84 
Men, women, and children huddled together in dirt, disorder, 
and promiscuity like that of the lower animals. 1894 Oucen 
8 Dec. 1036/2 The average Continental traveller hkes a 
crowd, chatter, promiscuity of acquaintanceship. 

2. Promiscuous sexual union, as among some 


races of low civilization. -... 

3863 McLennan Print. Alarriage viii. 160 Promiscuity in 
the connexion of the sexes. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol 
(1897) 1. 672 Promiscuity may be called indefinite polyandry, 
joined with polygyny. rg00 A. Lane “Hist. Scot Li.s 
The natives.. were in stages of culture which are not usually 
found associated with promiscuity or polyandry, 

fig 1895 Sawtssury Ess, Eng. Lit. Ser. Me 101 The 
adjective wedded to its proper substantive, not indulging iu 
unseemly promiscuity. ew ' 

Promiscuous (promi'skivjas), @ [f. L. p70- 
miseu-us mixed, indiscriminate, 10 Gram. epicene 
(f. prd, Pro- 1+ miscére to mix) + -OUS. Cf, late L, 


promiseére to mix up.]} , 
1. Consisting of members or elements of different 
kinds grouped or massed together without order; 


PROMISCUOUSLY. 


of mixed and disorderly composition or characler; 
also, with J/. 56., of various kinds mixed together. 

1603 Knotrus Hist. Lurks 283 About them, .the promis- 
cuous common people, doubling and redouliling the praises 
of the King, and Huniades. 262x Burtondxat, A/ct. Democr. 
to Rdr. zo Hee told him that hee saw a vast munititude and a 
promiscuous, 1667 Minion 2. £.1.360 While the promiscuons 
croud stood yet aloof, 1692 Besttey Boyle Lect, ii. 42 The 
Apostle who was to apeak to such a promiscuous Assembly. 
rst Hume Ess. § Treat. (1777) 1. 222 The characters of 
nations are very promiscuous in the temperate climates. 
1830 Lyrte Princ. Geod. (1875) 1. 1. tii, 46 He conceived the 
strata to have settled dowa from this promiscuous mass. 
1895 Heirs Soc. Press, xx. 291 What Milverton comemptu- 
ously would call our miscellaneous and promiscuous essay's. 

b. Rarely of a single thing. 

1663 Burcer Hud. 1.1. 99 lt had an odd promiscuous Tone, 
As if h’ had talk’d three Parts in one. 1921 Pops Yesp. 
#ameé 22 Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound. 

2. That is without discrimination or method ; 
done or applied without respect for kind, order, 
number, ete, ; confusedly mingled, indiscriminate. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lear, it. vii, § 3 Axioms which are 
promiscuous and indifferent to several sciences. 16g0 
Howses De Corp. Pol. 179 ‘Vo forbid the promiscuous Use 
of Women. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's Mor. (1776) 334 
‘The common and promiscuous lot both of good men and 
bad, 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 144? 9 Secrets are not to 
be made cheap by promiscuous publication. 1772 — 31 Mar. 
in Boswed/, Promiscuous hospitality is not the way to gain 
real influence, 1816 Scorr O4/ Jort, iit, The profane 
custom of promiscuous dancing—that ts, of men and women 
dancing together in the same party. 1853 J. TE, Newastan 
Hist. S&, (1873) WW. 1. 1. 28 At ree. he [Attila] involved in 
one promiscuous massacre priests and children. te 

b. Of an agent or agency: Making no distinc- 
tions; undiscriminating. 

1633 E. Porter in Donne's Poems 405 Why should death, 
with a promiscuous hand, At one rude stroke impoverish 
a land? 1688 R. Home Arvioury u.310/1 Promiscuous 
Birds.. feed on Flesh, Insects, Fruit, or Grain, as the Raven. 
21763 SuEXSTONE #'ss, vi. (1765) 21, A well-discriminated 
landscape was. .to be preferred to a distant and promiscuous 
azure. xg00 A. Lane Mist. Scot. 1, i. 5 People .. still 
polyandrous or promiscuous in the relation of the sexes. 

3. Of common gender; epicene. rare. 

41637 B. Joxson Lug. Grau. x, ‘The promiscuous, or 
cpicene, which understands both kinds, 1878 Vincari Life 
y Times Machiavelli (1898) 1.1. vii, 130 There were three 
vexes, male, female and promiscuous, ; 

+4. That forms part of a promiscuous or mingled 
company; hence (s/aug), a term of depreciation 
or contempt. Ods. 

1753 Smo.tett Cut, Fathoue 1813) I. 162 One may sce 
with half an eye that he is no better than a promiscuous 
fellow. 1785 Cranpe Newspaper 233 This, like the public 
inn, provides a treat, Where cach promiscuous guest sits 
down to cat. r Grerton Menory’s Harké. 58'Go back 
to hed, you promiscuous old bird!’ ‘Promiscuous’ was 
just then a term in slang use. 

5. Casual, carelessly irregular. velgar or colloy. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, L walked in..just to say good 
mornin’, and went, in a permiscuous manner, np-stairs, and 
into the back room. 1883 L. Outritaxt Adtiora Peto 1.5 
On the beach, where he will, in the most promiscuous and 
accidental manner, ce:tainly go for a stroll. 

6. quasi-adv. = PRoMiIscvousLy. 

1671 Mitron P. &. i. 128 Glory he receives Promiscuous 
from all Nations, Jew, or Greek. 1695 ADDISON Ang 110 
Aud Planks, and Arms, and Men promiscuous flow'd. 1747 
Taaness tr. Aorace, Sat. it 99 Roast, and boil’d, when 
you promiscuous eat, When fowl and shell-fish in confusion 
meet. 1813 Suettey Q. A/ab u, 153 Old age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished. 

b. = PROMISCUOUSLY 2. vulgar. 

1885 G, Auten Babylon xiv, Colin only kissed her now 
and again quite promiscuous like, rgo0r A. Fores Odd 
Fish gz You get a barrel o’ the reds, and send it aboard 
just permiscuous like. eee , 

Promiscuously (promisskizjasli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2,]} 

1. In a promisenous manner; without distinction, 
discrimination, or order; indiscriminately; at 
random, in confusion. 

1610 Hocrann Camden's Bri. (1637) 100 These [coins} 

assed promiscnously as mony from one to another. r64x 

Witkins Math, Magtck 1. xviis (1648) 124 Both which names 
are sometimes nsed promiscuously. 1693 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2888/2 The body of their Fleet lay promiscuously to 
Leeward of one another. 1777 Roserrson Hist, Amer, 
(1778) 11, v. 19 Horsemen and infantry plunged in pro- 
miscuously. 1840 Macautay £ss., Clive (1887) 542 The 
dead bodies, a bnndred and twenty-three in number, were 
flung into tt promiscuously and covered up. 

tb. collog. Without ‘standing upon the order of 
one’s going’; unceremoniously; promptly. Ods. 

1609 Rowtanns Kuaue of Clubbes 37,1 bad him vanish 
most Promiscnously, And not Contaminate my company. 

2. collog. Casually, incidentally, 

x8rz Sporting Mag. XL. 153 Witness proniiscuously 
found the bottle..amongst some ruhbishing thiags, quite 
empty. 1843 Mas. Romea Nhoue, Darro, etc, 11. 300 
" Let us go to Africa |’ exclaimed a friend of mine quite pro- 
miscuously (as the Cockneys have it) 1871 L. STEPHEN 


Playgr. Eur. 16 The stone was dropped promiscuously by 
a flying dragon, and picked up hy a passing peasant. 


Promi'scuousness. are. [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being promiscuous ; 
promiscuity. 


1727 Batey vol. 11, Promiscuousness, mixedness. 1775 
in Ast, 18x8 in Topp; and in mod. Dicts. 


Promise (pro"mis), st. Forms: 5-6 promis, 
-ys, -isse, -ysse, 6 -yso, 7 -iss, 5- promise. 8.5 


' 


1453 


promess, 5-6 -es, -esse, 6-7 Sc. -eis, [ad. L. pra- 
ntiss-tumt & promise, sb. use of nett. pa. pple. of 
promitt-dve: see Promit v. The B forms represent 

F. promesse (13th ¢.):—med.L. provtissa a promise. } 

1, A declaration or assurance made to another 
person with respect to the future, staling that one 
will do, or refrain from, some specified act, or 
that one will give or beslow some specified thing. 
(Usually in good sense, implying something to the 
advantage or pleasure of the person concerned.) 

Breach of promise: see Buacit sb. 3b. 

¢ 1400 Maunvev. (1839) v. 40 No straungere cometh before 
him, hut that he maketh him sum promys and graunt, of 
that the sowdan asketh. ¢1430 Lyuc. J/fn. Pocas (Percy 
Soc.) 39 This man for urust of femynyne promysse. Wolde 
telle out alle. a@1548 Hate Chrou., Adiv. £V 225 Geuyng 
thei faire wordes, and makyng large promises. 7 1550 
Knut. of Curtesy 280 His promysse he wil not Lreke. 1605 
Suaks, WVacd, v. viii. 21 These lugling Fiends..Vhat keepe 
the word of promise to our eure, And brenke it to our 
hope. 1613 Purcnas Pilyv image (1614) 631 Which Boferes 
after with like perfidiousnes, and breach of promise, requited 
on three thousand Marochians. 1768 Brackstoxe Cone, 
HL ix. 158 A promise is in the nature of a verbal cove- 
nant. 1785 Paney Jd/or. Paélos. unt. ¥, Promises are not 
binding, where the performance is uawfal. 1838 W. Boo 
Dict. Law Scot. fvomtse and Offer...\w otferer iv not 
hound until his offer is accepted. A prumiser is bound a> 
soott as the promise reaches the party to whom it is made. 
1845 STEruEN Cone. Laws ug, (1274) U1. 55 There is in 
strictness a distinction between a promise and a contract; 
for the latter involves the idea of inutuality which the 
former does not. 1877 Froupr Short Sti. (1833) Vet v. 

2 Becket had broken his promise te submit to thie Con- 
stitutions. 

B. cxqsz Mocentve De Neg. Prine, 1772 Whanue I be 
mette, & sy pin heuynesse, Of comfort, sone, made 1] pe 
promesse. c1qgo Henry Hadéace vi. 866 A promes maid 
to meit Wallace hut let,  /8éa. x1.947 The tym was past by 
Off the promess the quhilk at he was bund. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of ol, t. iv. 238 Wys promesse and affyaunce made. 
1530 Paiscr, 258/2 Promesse, Jrowiesse. 

2. In religious use: One of the Divine assurances 
of future good or blessing, recorded in the Scriptures 
as made to particular persons on various occasions, 
or conceived as given to mankind through Christ ; 
spec, that made to Abraham with respect to his 
posterity (Gen, xii. 2, etc.). 

rg0z Arkynsox tr. De /niétatione WW. xviil. 210 ‘The promes 
of god. 1626 Tinvate //ed. vi, 12 Vhom, which thorow 
fayth and pacience inheret the promyses. 1567 Gude & 
Godhie B.(S/U.S,) 3 The threituing of God maid to them 
that brekis his conmandementis, and his promeis made tu 
them that keipis them. 1659 T. Auten (4é¢/e) A Chain of 
Scripture Chronology..in VET periods, viz., From the Crea- 
ion to the Mlood, the Flood to the Promise, the Promise ty 
the Law, the Law to the Temple, the ‘Femple tu the 
Captivity.., the Captivity to the Return, the Return to the 
Death of Christ. 1707 Warts Aymn,* Begin, ny tongue’ 
li, Sing the sweet promise of his grace, And the performing 

od, 1819 Scorr /vanhoe xxxii, ‘So help me the promise’; 
. Said Isaac,..‘as no such sounds ever crossed my lips !' 

b. Land of promise (\r. riv yy ris énayyedios, 
leb, xi. g): = Promise land. Also fg. 

1535 Covernace //cd, xi. g By faith was he a straunger in 
the londe of promes [Wryee. the loond of biheest). 1662 
Srinuincri. Orig. Sacr. u,v. § 8 Not..meerly a Covenant 
for the Land of Promise. 185: Dixon U7. Pesta xv. (1872) 
131 To all these exiled sects America was the land of 
proniise. 1865 J. Hl. Ixcrauam Pillar of fire (1872) 570 
Their land of heaven is our land of promise also. | 

ec. Bow of promise, the rainbow (in allusion to 
Gen. ix. 12-17). 

1827 Saran E. Mites Ayan, ‘Thou who didst stoop 
betow" iti, To see a Iather's love Beam, like a bow of 

romise, through the cloud, 1850 S. Dopett Nowax viii, 

houghts that shining through ‘l'o-morrow’s tears shall set 
in our worst cloud ‘Ihe bow of promise, 

3. transf. The thing promised ; contextuadly (with 
claint) = the fulfilment of a promise. 

1526 TinpaLe t Yohn ii.25 Thisis the promes that he hath 
proniysed vs, even eternall lyfe. 1594 Suans. Aich, ///, 
ut, i, 197 He clayme that promise at your Graces hand, 
1646 z. Lawrence Conun. Angelis 168 They hope to 
attaine the promise of God, that is, the thing promised. 
1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 453 He stood once more before 
her face, Claiming her promise. 

4. fig. That which affords a strong or reasonable 
ground of expectation of something to come, esp. 
of future good ; a pledge, eamest, forerunner, pre- 
indication (of something); something that lcads 
one confidently to expect (good) results. 

To give (afford, etc.) promise: to afford expectation id 
something, esp. good. Of great (high, etc.) promise: suc 
as leads one to expect future excellence; very promising. 

¢1§32 Du Wes Iutrod. Fr.in Palsgr. 922 A gyrle..full 
of swete promyse. 1599 Suaks, Much Ado. t 14 A yon, 

Fiorentine,,. He hath borne himselfe beyond the promise o 
his age. 1697 Dayoen Virg. Past. 1v. 23 Fragrant Herbs 
(the promises of Spring). ae Cymon §& [ph. 329 Like 
a fiery meteor sunk the sun, The promise of a storn. 1748 
Gray Aliiance Educ. & Govt. 21 The vernal Promise of the 
Year. 1828 Macautay Ess., Hallam (1887) 55 A historical 
novel of high merit, and of still higher promise. 1832 Ht. 
Maarineau Hédé & Vall. i. 16 Remarking on the fine 
promise of fruit. fod. This scholarship is given for 
promise, rather than for attainment. 

+b. A mental feeling of assurance. Ods. 

a@x625 Frercnuer Woble Gent, ww, iv, I have a constant 
promise she’s my own. 

5. Comb. as pronrise-breach, -breaker, -maker, 


-mouger ; proniise-bounden, -crammed adjs.; pro- 


PROMISE. 


' mise-breaking, fulfilling, keeping, -making, -per> 
Sorming sbs. and adjs. 
a1s48 Wate Chron, (fen. Vi 1332, We, whiche is a 
promise breaker, cscupetl not alwaie free. 1592 Naste /’. 
Penilesse Wks. \Grovart) LL. 19, | am quite yndone through 
promise-breach. 1602 Suns. é/c. ut. i, g9, [ eate the 
Ayre promise-cramind, you cannot feed Capons so. 1603 
— deas, for Md. i. ti77 Ile wits eucr precise in promise 
keeping. 1639 W. Waatntny Prototypes 1, xxv. (1640) 
48 A thankfull receiving of Gods pruimises..proveth faith to 
the promise-maker. 1772 Wrotey I ks. (1872) VIL 85 It is 
hid to speak of. these promise-mongers, as they deserve. 
1772 Furicure Loyita Genev. 160 A auereiful, gracious 
promise-keeping God. 1813 Scour Zrverwe. ut xx, As 
promise-bound, 1] bid the trump for tourney sound. 1849 
Macacuay /fist, Eng. vic lea Wf. he had also turned dis- 
selnbler and protiise-breaker, 1864 Tixnysox 2x. Ard. 835 
sAwed and promise-buunden she forbore, 


Proniise (pry'mis’, 7. Forms: see prec. [.\p- 
pears early in 1stlhec.; fi pree. sb} 

1. frans. ‘Vo make promise of; to give verbal 
assuranve of; to undertake or engage, by word or 
wiiling addressed to another person, to do or 
refrain from (some specified act), or to give or 
bestow (some specified thing) : usually to the bencfil 
or advantage of thy person concerned. Often with 
dative (with or without 40) of the person to whom 
the promise is made. a. with simple direct object, 
expressing the thing or act promised. 

e3420 7 Lyne, elssemdly of Gods 227 Oon thyng suerly } 
will yow promyse. %a 1500 Chester 1°24 xiii. 6 Vato whom 
F wis promised, before the world Legan, to pay ther ran- 
suine and to become man, 1508 Fisner 7 (enit 1s. axxii, 
Wks. (1876) 23 He promyseth dampnacion to them that 
refuseth penaunce ; to them that dooth it, forgyvnes. 1548-9 
{Mar.) BA. Cour fe ayer, Cate kisi, Viey did promise and 
vowe three thinges In my name. 1611 Suaks. Mian 2 iv. 
iv. 237, } was promis'd them against the Feast. 1736 BuTunr 
elaad. 1. iii, Who. 1874 [69 The wonderful power and pros. 
perity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scripture, 1802 
Mak. Evcrwortit JJorad 7. (1816) 1. xii. 97 She would not 
promise what..ste could not perform, 1872 Freeman Gen. 
Shetek xvi. § 5. 335 Ml the princes promised free constitu: 
ions to their people. : 

b. with obj. clause, expressing the act. 

crqz0 PLynG. Assembly of Gods 482 Ve me promysyd 
That my myght of aoon shuld haue he dyspysyd. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur x. lix. 515, 1 promyse yow that I shalle be 
with yow by that day, yf 1 be vnslayne or vnmaymed. 
3548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Catechism, Your God- 
fathers and Godmothers dyd promyse for you that ye should 
kepe Goddes commaundementes. ne Davven un Se- 
bastian Pref., 1 dave boldly promise for this Play, that in 
the Roughness of the Numbers..you will see somewhat 
more masterly. .than in..any of my former Tragedies. 1726 
Swirr Gadtiver 11, viii, T made him promise he would come 
to see me at my house. 31864 Texnyson clylmer's fick?! 
4t7 Him..she promised that no force, Persuasion, nv, nor 
death could alter her. 

G with inf., expressing the act. 

1467 A/ann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb) 358 (The parker] 
hathe promessed me to make it as wel as he kane fore me. 
a1g48 Wau Chron, Edw. £V 228 ‘The Constable had pro- 
mised to the kyng and the duke, to render vp to then: the 
towne of sainct Quintynes. 1603 Suaks. Weas. for MM. 1 
il. 75 He promis’d to meete me two howres since. 1737 
Pore Hor. #pist. tt. i178 When..we..promise our hest 
Friends to rhyme no more. 1848 THackkeay Van. Farr 
sti, The Baronet promised to take charge of the Jad at school. 

2. absol. or intr, ‘Yo make a promise; to engage 
to do or give something. 1n quot. 1869, to under- 
take responsibility, stand sponsor /or another. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyatys (Roxh) 26 Now haf 1 acom. 
plysyd Brefly, lych as 1 you promysyd In the prologe. 
21533 Lu. Berxeas /fuou Ixxxiv. 266 Deve hyim to render 
to you yonr londes ashe promysyd. 1651 Hosnus Leviath. 
i. xx. 102 He that promiseth, hath no right in the thing 
promised. 1716 IVodrow Corr, (1843) H. 145, 1 cannot 

romise upon this so very soon, we having much public 
Tasmece 1777 Burns ‘/f dreani'd é lay’ ii, Fickle fortune 
«. promis’d fair, and perform'd but ill, 1842 Trnxyson 
Dora 44 Dora promised, being meek. 1869 — Fedleas § 
Ettarre 15 There were those who knew him near the King 
And promised for him: and Arthur made him knight. 

3. spec. (¢rans.) Yo engage to give (eg. 2 
danghter) in marriage to another ; to betroth. Zo 


be prontised, to be engaged or betrothed, arch. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hex. VI 60 ‘Vhe lady Mary..was 
promy'sed to kyng Charles. @1553 Upatt Koyster Dom 
ii. (Arh.) 42 Haue you he will (he sayth) and haue you he 
must, C. Custance. 1am promised duryng my lyfe, that is 
just. 4596 Suaxs, Za, Shr. tii. 262 Her father. will not 
promise her to any man, Watill the elder sister first be wed. 
1738 Swirt Pot, Conversat. i. 35 \fshe ben’t marry'd, at least 
she’s lustily promis’d, 

+b. pass. To be engaged; to haye an engage- 

inent. Obs. ; 

r6or Suaks. Jud. C. 1. ii, 293 Cassi, Will you snppe with 
me to Night, Caska? Cas&. No, Iam promis'd forth. 

4. To promise oneself (something) ; to enlertain 
the (pleasing) expectation of. Const. asin 1a, b, ¢. 
1617 Moryson /éin. 1.42 Nothing were mere plese + then 
Sea-voyages, ifa man might promise himselfe a good wind, 
and a reasonable gale. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq’s Compt. 
Woman 1.21 There are some who promise to themselves, 
es to discover ve fae " fy Col. Bee ie ae 

. 45, | promise myself that you will proceed to 
cxeetionalite Method. 1832 Ht. Martineau Zach § Al 
iv. 53 She ran out, promising herself that she would he back 
in ten minutes. 1869 ‘ Maak Twain * ftoc, Abr, xii, We 
. promised ourselves that we would call around some ume 
+, and finish the game. 


5. collog. With o6/. cl or parenthetically, and 


PROMISED. 


with dat, of person: To convey assurance of some 
fact, to assert confidently or emphatically, to 
declare; almost always in phrase / promise you =1 
assure you, I tell you plainly. 

a. with reference to the fulure, as a strong 
asserlion of one’s intention. (Nearly coinciding 
with 1b, but often implying a threat of something 


disadvantageous or unpleasant.) 

©1440 Generydes 1603 Thu shalt dye to morow.., And 
what that ener be..That wolle for the cntrete.., He shall 
not spede I yow promysse. 1538 Starkey Lugland 1. i. 25, 
I promys you | schal never pretermyt occasyon..of helpyag 
iy cuntrey, 1777 Disoin Quaker 1. i, You wont get a 
Jamh out of our fold, I promise yon, 1825 ‘THiRLWwatL 
tr. Vieck's Pictures 8 Well, 1 promise you, you shall find 
I do not come again. 

b. in assurance of a statement as to the present. 


(Cf Exprcr v. 6.) Now arch. or dial. 

1469 J. Paston in 2. Lete. 1. 349 He losythe sore hys 
tyme her, 1 promyse yow. 1835 in Lett. Suppress. Alonas- 
terfes (Camden) 74 The comyssioners, I promyse you, have 
been very necligent. 1399 Suans. luck Ado w. ti. 47, 1do 
not like thy looke I promise thee. 16sg§ tr. Com. /dist. 
Fraucion xu. 37 The Nights, ] promise you, are very cold. 
1705 Apmson //adp (1733) 211 For, I promise, I long for it. 
1749 Fintuwwe Zou: Younes xvin. i, I promise thee it is what 
I have desired. 1841 F. E. Pacer Sates of Village (1852) 
466, I promise you I'm preciously tired already. 1862 
Thackeray Mouad. Papers, Peal of Bells, Magnificent 
dandies, | promise you, some of us were, 

6. fy. To afford ground of expectation of; to 
cause or lead one toexpect (something good or bad); 
to give pre-indication of. Const. as in 1a orc. 

1594 7? GREENE Sedimtns 1102 My life his ce oe in Plea- 
sures court Promises weak resistance in the fight. 2617 
Moryson /¢iz. 1. 3 The houses promise more beauty oat- 
wardly then they haue inwardly. 1665 Sir ‘T, Herserr 
fav, (1679) 125 Berry is a Village which promises much at 
a distance, but when there, aelates the expectation. 1722 
De For Cot. Ya. 4 (1840) 4 He.. promised to be stout when 
grown up. 1832 Hr, Maxtixeav Life ft Widds v. 56 A 
plan..which promised fair to supply the buteher with cm- 
ployment. 183g Texnysox Wand 1.1. xvii, T play'd with 
the girl when a child; she promised then to be fair. 1878 
H. H. Gisss Oude 25 1f his own hand be such as not tv 
promise him at least two or even three tricks. 1891 Law 
Jfimes XC. 459/2 An atmosphere of public discussion which 
promises future storms. 

b. adsol. or intr. Ta encourage expectation, to 
give tokens: usually with adv., as fair, well. 

x6or Suars. Ad’'s Well un. i. 146 Oft expectation fails, and 
most oft there Where most it promises. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronat, Solyman 88 The Harvest... promis'd uo better then 
the last year. 16871. Lovete tr. Shevenot's Trav. t. 14 ‘The 
weather promising fair. 1768 J. Byron Marr. Pafavonia 
18778) 153 He promised the fairest for holding out, being a 
very stroug young man, 1847 Margvat Chiddr. N. Forest 
iv, Humphrey, the second, promised well. 1887 Gissinc 
Vhvrsa 1, ii. 29 It promises for another fine day to-morrow. 

Promised (premist), /4.@. [f. prec. +-ED 1] 
Undertaken to be done or given ; of which promise 
is made. J’romdsed land: the land of Canaan, 
as promised to Abraham and his posterity (Gen. 
aii. 7, xiii. 15, ete.); hence allusively applied to 
heaven, or to any place of expected felicity. 

1538 E.vot, Sfansus..promysed. 1545 iid, Desponsus, 
ct desponsa, affianeed or promised in mariage. 1667 Mitton 
P. Lait. 531 Over the Promis'd Land tu God so dear. 1697 
Davoren Virg. Georg. 1. 133 The fiery Courser. Shifts 
Place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd Fight. 1862 Br. 
C. Wornsworrn Alyn, *O day of rest and gladness’ iii, 
From thee, like Pisgah's mountain, We view our Promised 
land. 1882 Laoy Heanert Zits 140 Edith was Lord 
St. Aubyn's promised bride. 

Promisee (prp:misz). Also promissee. [f. 
as prec. +-kE.] The person to whom a promise ts 
made: esp. in legal use, correlative to Promtsox, 

1733 Swirt Advice to Freemen Dublin Wks. 1743 VU. 
239 The persons..possessed of the sole executive power.., 
and hundreds of expectants, hopers, and promissees. 1785 
Patey Mor, Philos. ui. 1. ¥. 107 The promise is to be per- 
formed in that sense in which the promiser apprehended at 
the time that the promisee received it. 1846 Grote Grecce 
1. xx, IL, 110 The tie which binds a man to..any special pro- 
misee towards whom he has taken the engagement of an 
oath, 1875 Poste Gains t. Introd. (ed. 2) 11 The intention 
of the promissor must accord with that of the promissec. 
Zéid. 1. Comm. 203 The payee, promisee, or creditor, is.. 
defined by the class term * bearer’ or ‘ holder’. 

Promiseful (pre'misfiil), 2. rave. [f. PRowise 
56. +-FUL.] a. Full of or accompanied by pro- 
mises. b. Full of promise or pre-indication of 
good; promising. 

1598 Syuvestea Du Bartas u, ii. 1. Babylon _o6 Som he 
wins with promisefull intreats,..and som with rongher 
threats. 1883 Chicago Advance 25 Jan., From the Rocky 
Monntain Distriets, never more promiseful, comes the un- 
changed cry. 1908 Daily Chron. 9 June 3/2 Our riversare 
promisefnl enough of sport. 

Promiseless (prg‘mislés), a. rare. 

+-Less.] Devoid of promise. 

1882 J. A. Hewitt Sumner Son, The promiseless calin 
of the present Was dull with the ate of night. 

Promiser (pre'misar). [f. Promise v. +-ER1, 
(See also Promisor, Promisgor.)] One who or 
that which promises; the maker or giver of a 
promise. . 

1530 ‘Tinpate Assi. Alore w. xi. Wks. (1573) 336/2 Faith 
. Pati receave according to the truth of the promiser. 
1632 Masstncea City Mada: in. ii, | must be A doer, not 
a promiser, 1771 Murs, Garrity //éist. Lady Barton ll. 


[f. as prec. 
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122 That sweet promiser Hope. 1775 Jounson Jax. no Tyr. 
22 An idle promiser of kingdoms in theclouds. 1864 Kealut 
6 Apr. 2 We may always distrust the nniversal promiser. 

Promising (premisin), v4/. sé. [f. as pree. 
+-ING1.] The action of the verb Promise; the 
making of a promise or promises. 

1513 Douccas Enis vi. x. 38 Lo, my reward heyr, and 
my proniissing Falfillit justly. 153° Patscn. 258/2 Promys- 
ing, trouthe plyghtynge, fianceidics. 1607 Suaxs, Timor v. 
i. 23 Promising, is the verie Ayre o' th’ Time;., Perform- 
ance, is ever the duller fur his acte. . 

Promising, ///. a. [f. as prec, +-1NG *.] 
That promises. 

1, 42. That makes a promise or promises; that 
engages to do or give something. rave. 

1720 Swirt Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 IL. 1 30 He was 
hardly drawn tv attend upon some promising lord. 1838 
E, Brown Serm. xi. 252 Will the promising God ever permit 
the name of Christ to be forgotten? F 

2. fg. Affording expectation of good; showing 
signs of future excellence or success; likely to tum 
out well; full of promise; hopeful. (The pre- 
yailing sense.) 

r6or Suaks. Ad's Held in. iii. 3 We. lay our best loue 
and qedence Vpon thy promising fortune. 1654-66 Ear. 
Oxrery farthen, (1676) 544 My Prince's condition was so 
promising. 1709 Staxnore Paraphr. 1V. 512 That so 
promising and plentiful a crop might not be lost. 1970 
Harris in Priv, Lett. La. Alalmesbury (870) 1. 194 He is 
a very promising man; and will I think do honour to his 
name and his country. 1860 ‘Iysnate Géac. 1. v. 37 The 
weather was not quite clear, but it was promising. 1878 
Bosw. Sait Carthage go This was not a promising be- 
ginning. | | 

Pro‘misingly, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly 4%] Ina 
promising manner; so as to cause expectation of 


good, 

_ @1691 Boviy fist. Air (1692) 49,1 speak the less promis- 
ingly of what I am to say in the remaining part of this 
paper. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. xxvii. 272 
Clarissa must be the name, if promisingly lovely. 1861 W. 
Baixntox in Peaks, Passes & Glac. Ser. ut. 1. 428 The 
weather cleared, and left the summits of the surrounding 
mountains promisingly covered with snow. 

So Pro‘misingness, promising qualily. 

1665 Bovie Occas. Ref. Ww. Transition (1848) 289 Not- 
withstanding the Serenity and Promisingness of the Morn- 
ing. 1727 in Bartey vol. 11. 

Promisor (prp'misf1). Zaw. [f Prosise v. 
+-oR: ef, PromIseR, Promissor.] The person 
who makes a promise: correlative to PROMISEE. 

1846 in Worcester citing Cnitty. 1875 Poste Gasus n. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 171 The obligation of the promisor. /éfd. 
it, $209 A stipulation to convey on the day before the 
death of the promisee or proniisor ts invalid. 

+ Promi'‘ss, a. Ods. rare. In7-isse. [ad. L. 
prémiss-us hanging down, prop. pa. pple. of pré- 
oit-dre: see PRouit v.] anging down; long 
and pendent. 

1637 Heywooo Déal. iv. Wks. 1874 V1. 190, [ know him 
by his promisse beard. 657 Tomunson Reno's Disp. 375 
Promisse and not broad leafs. 


+Promissary. Obs. rave. [f. L. prdmiss-, 
ppl. stem of promittéve (see Prowrr v.) +-ARy 1] 

1. (?)= Procurartor. 

€1485 Digby Alyst.(.88a) Ut. 237, 1am pylat pr[olmmyssary 
and presedent. 

2. = PROMISEE. 

1655 ‘[. Ware Grounds Obed. § Govt. 36 He who maketh 
a promise to another, so it be a perfect one,.. pnts himselfe 
and his promissary into a rank of agency and patiency. 

Promisse, obs. form of Promise, l’nomiss. 

Promissee, variant of PROMISER, 

+ Promi'ssion, Oés. [a. F. promission (12the, 
in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. promission-em a promising, 
n. of action from prdmitt-cre: sce PromiT v.] 


= Promise sd. (esp. in sense 2): orig. and chiefly, 


as in 2b, in phrase /and of promission. 

c1250 Ger. & £2. 4131 | Moses] Sa3 de lond of promission. 
1300 Cursor Al. 6924 Pis Luus, fild wit vn-resnn, In-to pe 
land o promission ‘Vhorn moyses ne come pai noght. ¢ 1400 
Maunuev. Prol. (1839)1 Holy Lond..men callen. .the lond 
of Promyssioun. 1 Caxton Chron. Eng. t, (1520) 6 b/2 
Eleazar and Iosne deuyded the lande of promyssyou to ye 
chyldren of Israel]. 1588 Parketr. Mendoza’s iist. China 
316 So great store of pronision y* it seemeth to be y® land 
of promission. re 

e14go Carcrave Si. Aath. 11. 1429 At this eyte dayes 
ende, as was promyssion, Cometh oure lady wyth yeh 
doun from evene. ¢1440 Gesta Rout. xxxiv.134 (Harl. MS.) 
This is a grete promissioun that thowe makest to me. 1529 
Fraitu Prstle to Chr. Rar. Wks. (1829) 469 We..are the 
children of promission as Isaae was. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane's 
Comm. 217, Chyldren..which are also partakers of the 
godly promission, : 

Promissive (promi‘siv), ¢. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. prémissiv-xs promising, applied to the 
future tense: see Promise and -IVE.) Convey- 
ing, implying, or having the character of a pro- 
mise; promissory. 

@ 1635 Naunton Hragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 She amazed them 
with a kind of promissive disputation. _ 1650 Hoses De 
Corp. Pol. 186 All Declarations..concerning Future Actions 
and Omissions, are either Promissive, as ‘ I will do, or not 
do"; or Provisive, As for example, ‘If this he done or not 
done, this will follow’; or Imperative, as ‘ Do this, or do it 
not’, 1677 Gace Crt, Gentiles I. 1. 356 God's Wil reveled 
in his Word is either promissive or preceptive. @ 1703 
Burkitt Ox N. 7. Matt. xi.12 Which words are both restric- 


PROMIT. 


tive and promissive. 1824 L. Muaaay Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
1. vi. 119 Instead. .of making a separate mood for every 
auxiliary verb, and introducing moods Interrogative, Opta- 
tive, Promissive, Hortative, Precative, &c. we have exhibited 
such only as are obvionsly distinct. 1850 Proc. Philol. 
Soe, 1V. 186 Shall (2, 3) and will (1) [are called] promissive. 

Promissor (promi‘sf1). [a. L. prémtssor a 
promiser, agent-n. f. prdmutt-cre: see Promir v.] 

+1. Astrol, = Promirtor. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. ii. 1. iv, If kh by his revolution, 
or transitus, shall offend any of those radicall promissors in 
the geniture. dd. 1. tii, 1. ii, (2651) 596 By direction of 
the significators to their several promissors. 1696 Puttups 
(ed. 5), Promitiers or Promissors, a Term in the Genethliack 

art of Astrology, so called because they promise in the 

Radix something to be accomplished, when the Time of 
direction is fulfilled. 

2. Rom, Law, ete. 
= PROMISOR. 

1644 [H. Parkea) Yus Jef. 12 This wide gaping pro- 
missor. 1859 Sanoars Zusti2t. Fustinian ut xv. (ed, 2) 423 
If the promissor attempted to defeat the condition by pre- 
venting its being falfilled, he was treated as if he had 
promised Aare, and the thing could be demanded from him 
at once. 1878 Poste tr. Gaius 1 Introd. (ed. 2) 11 The 
intention of the promissor mast accord with that of the pro- 
missee. Zéfed. ut, Comm. 362 A unilateral convention is one 
where there is a single promissor and a single acceptor. 

Pro'missorily, adv. rare. [f. next +-Ly =.] 
In a promissory manner; in the way of a promise. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Psend. Ef. v. xiv. (1650) 217 Nor was 
he[Jephthab] obliged by oath unto a strict observation of that 
whieh promissorily was unlawful. 

Promissory (pre‘misari), a. [ad. med.L. pro- 
mussoré-us (Bonaventura @ 1274), f. L. prdmissor : 
see above and -ory 2,] 

1. Conveying, containing, or implying a promise ; 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a promise. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exensp. ut. Disc. ix. 115 [It] require|s] 
the sanction of promissory oaths, 1696 Lorimer Goodwin's 
Dise. vii, 71 A form of words which. .was..promissory of 
Eternal Life upon a possible condition. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vin. viil, Her imagination,—that source of promissory 
enjoyment. 1851 Hr. Martineau J/ist, Eng. 1800-15 1. 1. 
(1878) 259 Popham’s Circular to the British merchants, pro- 
missory of arich trade. 1890 Bripcetr Blunders & Forgeries 
iv. 107 The binding power of a promissory oath. 4 

b. Promissory note: a signed doeument contain- 
ing a written promise to pay a stated sum to a 
patticular person (or to the bearer), either at a 
specified date, or on demand, 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4699/4 A Bill to make Promissory 
Notes more effectual. 71x Swiet Fraud. to Stella 10 May, 
To lend Stella twenty pounds, and to take her note pro- 
missory to pay it in halfa year. 1766 Beackstone Come 
II. xxx. 446 Ifa man..gives a promissory note, he shall not 
be allowed to aver the want ote consideration in order to 
evade the payment. 1833 Ht. MARTINEAD Berkeley the 
Banker 1. w. 81 A bank note is a promissory note for a 
definite sum ; and it must be stamped. eo 

2. fig. Conveying a ‘promise’ or indication of 
something to come, esp. of good; full of promise, 
promising; prognosticatory. 

1839-48 Baitey Festus xxiii. (ed. 4) 294 A promissory 
Being unfulfilled. 1891 Harper's Mag. Jats 205/14 ‘The 
tender glow of evening,..so promissory of the splendid days 
tocome. Zéid, Apr. 728/1 She nodded her head with a look 
promissory of horrors. 


+ Pro'mit, sd. Sc. Ods. 
SUL 2s 

sor Dovetas Pad. Hon, ui, Ixxvi, In thair promittis thay 
stnde ener firme and plane. 1567 Gude & Codlie B. (S.T.S.) 
113, My beleue is in thy word, <And all thy promittis maist 
and leist. | i 

+ Promi'‘t,v. 04s. Forms: 5-6 promit, -itt(e, 
-yt(te (5 pa. ¢. promit, -ytt). 8. 5 promette. 
ad. L. promitt-ére to let go or send forth, to 
put forth; to promise, give hope of; to forelell ; f. 
pre, Pro-14 mitt-cre 10 let go, send. The 8 form 
a. KF. promett-re (roth e. in Godef.) to promise.] 

1. = PromIsE w I, 2. a 

1425 Rolts of Parit, \V. 297/2 Promyttyng and behotyng 
s i 56, Ho are and 7 fille..al yat shall be decreed. 
1432-50 tr. ‘Vigden (Rolls) wie Promittynge if be my3hte 
escape pat pestilence, bat he wol edjeiagcynge pil remages. 
1456 Sia & Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 141 He has payit 
thame all that he promyttit thame. _1§27 in Fiddes IVotsey 
11. (1726) 141 Promyiting. . that from henceforth I shall never 
retorn agen to the said heresies. a1584 Monrcomeale 
Cherrie & Staé 1131 Promitting, unwitting, 3onr hechts 3ou 
nevir hniked. F 

B. c14a2 Hoccreve Yereslaus's Wife 802 lf yonr pardon 
Yee me promette, 1432-50 tr. gg (Rolls) V. 435 Y pro- 
mette feithefully to rulede by hym. ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xxii. 78 ‘Syre’, sayd the pneell, ‘1 promette 
you that youre hoste shalbe al to gydre contented of yon *. 

b. = PROMISE v. 5a. 

31484 Caxton Fadles of sop v. xvi, I 
the that yf thow come nyghe me I sh 
grete clubhe. 4 

42. Erroneous for PERMIT : per scribal error. 

¢1goo Yoseph Arim.(E.E.T.S.) 32 e..commaunded hym 
he sholde promytte and snffre the seruauntes of almyghty 
god to passe out of pryson. 1523 {CoveRoate} Old Got 
& New (1534) Ej, They were promitted and snffred to 
retreate. 1965 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 330 The Quenis 
Majestie promittis thame to tak of her awin woddis as may 
serve to the bigging of neidfull honssis for the labouraris. 

*| The alleged sense ‘ To disclose, to publish, to 
confess’ is a figment founded on a misquotation: 


see below. 


One who makes a promise; 


[f next] = Promise 


romytte and warne 
le stee the with this 


PROMITTOR. 


azygqS Hatt Chron, Hen, VII 33, Pardone of all | 
offences and crymes committed, and promocions and 
rewardes for obeynge to the kynges request. [Misquoted 
in Cassell’s Encyct, Dict, ‘of all offences and crimes pro- 
mitted’: whence in Cené, Dicé., and (def.) in Fusk's Stand, 
Diet.) p 

Promittor (promitg1). Astro/, Also 7 -er. 
[f. prec. +-or. Cf. Promissor.] A planet which 
“promises ’ or prognosticates that some event will 
take place on its arriving at some particular aspect 
with another planct, star, or point of the heaven 


(the sigvificator); also applied to such an aspect. 

1647 Litty Ch», Astrof. clxvii, 719 Consider the Pro- 
fections of Significators and Promittors. 1671 Satmon Sy. 
Med. 1. xxxiv. 71 The Quality of the Disease shall be dis- 
cerned from the Promittor or afflicting Planet. 1696 Pro- 
mitters (see Paomissor 1]. 1819 J.Witson Dies. Astrol.s.¥., 

and g are anaretic promittors, and promise to destroy 
the life of the native when the hyleg is directed to them. 
YW and @ are promittors of good when directions to them 
are fulfilled. i ss, ; 

| Promnesia (premni's‘t). Psychic Sezence. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. apd, Pro-2 + -pyqcia memory.] 
(Sce quot.) 

1903 Mvers //uman Personality 1, p. xx, Promtnesia, 
the paradoxical sensation of recollecting a scene which is 
only now occurring for the first time; the sense of the dja 
ou, Ibid. V1, 264 That sensation of already remembering 
what is happening or is just about to happen, to which some 
authors have applied the too wide term paramnesia, but for 
which Jromnesia seems a more exact and distinctive name, 

+ Pro‘mont, 04s. rare. [Shortened from Pro- 
Monrory, as if f. Pro-1 +L. wont-em Mount 56.1] 
== PROMONTORY. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6 i. 151 A Promont jutting out iato 
the dropping south, a@x627 Miopteton Changeling 1._i, 
Our citadels Are plac’d conspicuous to outward view On 
promonts' tops, 1631 Cuettie Prag. Hoffinann jb, Veto 
yon promonts top, aod their surucy, What shipwrackt pas- 
sengers the belgique sea Casts from her fomy entrailes. 

+ Pro‘montore, Os. rare. [f. 1. promonté- 
rium Promontory : cf. I’. promontoire (15-16 c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. 

1623 Litucow Zrav. 1. 22 Capo Bianco in Calabria.. 
being the furthest promontore of Italy. f4/d. x. 448 With- 
out it is quadraagled, and withia ronad; having two degrees 
of incircling promontores, supported by Marble pillars, and 
Allabaster arches. 1657 Tuorxtey tr. Lougus’ Daphnis 
Chloe 82 Coming to a Promontore which ran into the Sea. 

Promontorial (promgntderial), a. rare. [f. 
L. prdmontori-tunz PROMONTORY +-AL.)] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a promontory. 

3875 Atex, Smitu New Hist. Aberdeen, 1. i, 1 From its 
semicircular shape it may be called Bee ee Te P 

. PRo- | 


Promontoried (prg‘mpntorid), @. 
MONTORY +-ED2%,] Formed into or furnished with 
a promontory or projection. 

1649 G. Dante Trinarch., Hen. V coxxxviii, The float- 
ing Bodies, promontoried, Reaks Av Exhalation, 1844 
Fasea Sir Lancelot (1857) 51 The green hill-tops aad pro- 
montoried steeps. 1891 Corn. Mag. June 649 They see 
the promontoried backs and small heads and Jong necks of 
some of those ungainly beasts [camels]. j 

b. as fa. p7le. Pierced as by a promontory. 

1877 Brackmoakr Erema 11. xxxi. 141 In bays and waves 
of rolling grass, promontoried, here and there, by jutting 
copse or massive tree, | 

+ Promonto‘rious, @. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ous.] Of the nature of a promontory; lofty 
and prominent. (In qnots. fig.) 

r6rg T. Apams Eng. Sickness Serm., ii, Wks, 1862 1. 422 
The Papists brag of their numerous multitude, aad_pro- 
montorious celsitude. 1618 — Happiness Ch. ibid. 11. 497 
The ambitious man’s mountain is his honour, and who dares 
find fault with so promontorious a celsitude? 

|| Promontorium (premgntderidm), [med.L.: 
sce next.] & =next,1. b. = next, 2. 

1652-62 HevLin Cossogr, Introd. (1674) 19/1 Promonto- 
rium, is a high Mountain which shooteth it selfinto the Sea, 
the utmost end of which is called a Foreland, or Cape, 1831 
[see next, 2}, 1871 Daly News 23 Jan., This long bluff .. 
Ns promoatorium tbrows forward, as it were, two sheltering 
wings for batteries stationed in the narrow waist behind. 


Promontory (premgutari). Also 7 -ary, pro- 
mentory. [ad. med.L. pranzontori-tent, alteration 
(alter mont-ent Mount sé.1) of L. promunturi-am 
2 monntain ridge, a headland, promontory ; referred 
by some to praminére to jut forward.] 

1. A point of high land which juts ont into the 
sea or other expanse of water heyond the line of 


coast ; a headland, 

1548 UDpAct, etc. Erasw. Par, Acts xiii. 46 Barnabas 
and Saul went to Seleucia, whiche is a great promoplorye, 
or peake on the weste parte of Antioche. 1§53 EDEN Treat, 
Newe Ind. (Arb. 8 Enen vnto the promontorie or lnades 
ende of the people, called Crwdri. 1559 W. Cunxincuamn 
Cosmogr. Giasse 8a Vhe parallele.., goth hy the promontory 
of good hope. 1669 Gate Crt, Gendiles 1.1. viii. 44 Corsica 
. called by the Greciaas..the Horay Llaad; because of its 
many Promontories, and angles. 1725 Porz Odyss, x. 221 
From yonder Promoatory’s brow, I view'd the coast. 1876 
Garen Stray Stud, 60 Monaco stands on a promontory of 
rock which falls in bold cliffs into the sea, 

b. ¢ransf. and Se. 

1603 OwEN Pembrokeshire (1892) 196 The begynning of 
his Raigae is the Period or farthest Promontorye of the 
certaine aatiquities of this Realme. 1832 W. lavinc 
Alhambra 1. xxi. 309 They doubled sie i oetory of the 
mountains, and arrived in sight of the famous Puente del | 
Pinos, «1854 H. Reep Lec?. Brit. Poets (1857) 1). xv. 205 | 
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Standing on the promontory of the present, 10 feel the air 
rising from the shadowy waters of the past. 1860 TyxoaLe 
Giac. t. ix. 63 The avalanche.. was hidden from us by a 
rocky promontory. : x 

2. Anai. Applied to certain prominences or pro- 
tuberances of the hody. 

Promontory of the sacrunt, an angular promineace formed 
by the juaction of the last lumbar vertebra with the sacrum. 
Promontory of the tympanum, a protuberance of the inner 
ear caused by the projection of the cochlea. 

183r R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 111 The sacrum is articu- 
lated to the fifth lumbar vertebra...Its juaction with the 
spinal column forms a projecting angle nanied the Promon- 
tory (prontontorinu). bid. 567 ‘The Promontory (/’re- 
ntontorium)..is another pretty broad tubercular eminence, 
of a variable form, which limits the fenestra ovalis below. 
188z Mivart Caé 298 Another opening, called the fenestra 
rotunda, lies helow and hehind the promontory. 

3. alirié, (or adj.) Resembling a promontory, 
projecting, outstanding. 

1599 FENTON Gujcciard. vn. (1599) 284 On the top of the 
mountaine called the Promontorie hill. ¢1s90 GREENE 
fr, Bacon iv. 6 Welcome..‘l'o Englands shore, whose pro- 
montory cleenes, Shewes Alhion is another little world. 
1693 Davpes Fuvenal vi, 1533 A Promontory Wen, with 
griesly Grace, Stood high, upon the Handle of his lace. 
3726 Pore Odyss, xix. 281 His bending head O'er which 
a promontory shoulder spread. 1809 Camrneie Gert, 
Tyort. ui, xxv, Each bold and promontory mound. 


Promorph (provmgrf). iol. [a. Ger. pro- 
morph (Haeckel), £. Gr. mpd, Pro- 2+ poppy form] 
A primitive or fundamental form, 


1889 Nature 28 Feb. 409/2 An addition of three pages on 
‘the fundamental form (promorph) '. 

Promorphology (pra:mgrfplédzi). Bro/, [ad. 
Ger, promorphologie (Alaeckel) : see Pro-? and 
Moreno.ocy.] The morphology of fundamental 
forms; the branch of morphology that treats of 
organic forms from a mathematical standpoint ; 
stereomctric morphology. So Promorpholo'gical 
a., of or perlaining to promorphology; whence 
Promorpholo‘gically a¢v.; Promorpho’‘logist, 
one who is versed in promorphology. 

1878 Beit Gegendaur's Comp. Anat, 2 General Anatomy 
has to do with the fundamental forms of animal organisms 
(Promorphology), 1883 P. Gronns in “acycl. brit, XVI 
843/2 note, As promorphology develops the crystallography 
of organic form, so mineralogy... becomes parallel to mor- 
phology. /4rd. 844/2 The classificatioa into bilateral and 
tadiate forms which usually does duty for more precise 
promorphological conceptions. /éfd. 845/1 These homo- 
plastic or homosorphic forms, as Haeckel has showa, come 
as fairly within the province of the promorphologist. 1890 
Cent. Dict, Promorphologically. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Promorphology, morphology, as relating to a few funda- 
meatal types. 

Promotable (promédwtaib‘l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] That may be or is to be promoted; 
deserving of promotion. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 31 Scarce sufferable, 
much less promotable or remunerable 17/42. 1887 Mortry 
Sp. in Scott, Leader 3x Mar., Resident Magistrates are 
removable, and, if 1 may coin a word, ‘ promotable * by the 
Executive Government. 

Promote (proméut), o [ff L. prdmot-, ppl. 
stem of frdmov-ére to move forward, advance: sce 
Pro-1 and Move v. So obs, F. promoter to 
instigate (14th c. in Godef.).] 

I. 1. trans. To advance (a person) fo a position 
of honour, dignity, or emolument; esf. to raise 
to a higher grade or office; to prefer. 

1367 Trevisa Afigden (Rolls) VII. 145 Pe emperonr 
iesmyten azea promoted hym sone into a bisshop[ L. pronto. 
vit in episcopun). r40r Pol, Poets (Rolls) UU. 94 Preestes, 
wich to fatte benefices wolde be promotid. 1535 Covra- 
DALE /’s. xxxvili]. 34 He shal so promote the, that thor 
shalt haue the londe by enheritaunce. 685 STILLINGF... 
Orig, Brit. iv. 167 Leontius his way was, Lo promote ovely 
those in the Church, he was beforchand sure of. 1874 
Garen Short Hisé, iii. § 5. 140 Boniface .. was promoted 
to..the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

b. Chess. To raise (a pawn) to the rank of a 
piece. (Cf. to QUEEN.) 

1803 [see Paomotion 1b]. 1900 Mest. Gaz, 12 May 3/3 
Compelled to promote a Pawn toa piece. 1904 H. J. R. 
Mvraay in Brit. Chess Afag. Dec. 466 [In Malay chess] a 
pave may be promoted to the rank of any superior piece, 

uit promotion takes place, not when the Pawn reaches the 
eighth line, but only after a further diagonal move. 

4. To further the growth, development, progress, 
or establishment of (anything) ; to help forward (a 
process or result); to further, advance, encourage. 
(Formerly also with 07.) 

1g1g Barcrav tenet: Ww (1570) Cvj/1 Such rascolde 
drames promoted by Thais,..Or by suche other newe forged 
Muses nine. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 b, This 
gyfte expelleth all vyce, and promoteth all vertue. 1577 
Hanmea Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 236 The Emperour..went 
abont to promote christian religion. 
iv. § 5. 390 All the causes and helpes that promote on its 
impotent desires. nogee9 (Mar, 8) Minute BES. PLC. RK, 
The Journal of the Hon !e Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1703 J. Tirrea in Lett. Ltt. AZen (Camden) 
305 You will promote the Sale of it as much as possibly you 
can. 1765 A. Dicxson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 79 Vegetation 
is promoted..by communicating to the earth the food of 
plants, and enlarging their pasture. 1849 Macauzay fist, 
Fug. ii. 1. 191 11 could in no way promote the natioval 
interest. 1874 Green Short list, ti. § 1.60 Commerce and 
trade wero promoted by the justice and policy of the Kiags. 

b. To support actively the passing of (a law or 


1644 Dicsy NaZ. Sone | 


PROMOTER. 


measure); now sfec. to take the necessary steps for 
obtaining the passing of (a local or private act of 
parliament). 

rjax Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 11. 138 Vhe parties concerned in 
promotiog this Bill, “1863 H. Cox /uséit. 170 Many bills 
promoted as private bills, largely affect public as well as 
private interests. 

IL. +3. To put forth or forward into notice or 
aftention; to publish, promulgate; to assert, 
advance (a claim). Oés. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Hug. ecxxy. 230 The kyages nedes 
were put forth and promoted as touchyng the kyngdom of 
Vratunce, 1555 in Strype Aecd. Mews. (1721) TW. App. xlvi. 
139 The false surmised articles promoted by Hugh Rauli 
priest. 1563 Hoxxer ia Sirype An, Ref. (1709) [. xxxiv. 
342 That the oath shall be promoted in open place, where 
there shall be a convenient assembly of people to witae<s 
the same, 1662 Svaniry /?ist, Chaldaick Philos, (1701) 
18,1 An Intellectual incorruptible pattern, the Print of 
whose Form He promoted through the World. 1683 Moxaw 
Mech, Exerc. Printing i, Gavenberg. promoted His claim 
to the first Invention of this Art. 

+4. To incite, prompt, move (/o something’. 
Obs. rare, 

1450-1530 .Wyrr. one Ladye27 The aungels of god. .tohelpe 
vs in tinte of prayer, & to promote our prayers towarde god. 
1646 H. Lawakxer Conan, Angciis 80 Vhe Angell keepers 
-.promote to all good, oppose all evill. 

. To cause to move forward in space or extent ; 
to extend, Obs. exc. dial, 

1652 Neennam tr. Sedden's Mare Cf 274 None of them 
ever attempted to promote their Empire beyond the bound- 
thereof, 1660 Boyer .Vew Bap. /hys. Mech. i. (1682) 16 
Other eminent Astronomers would promote the Confines ol 
the Atmosphere to exceed six or seven times that number 
of Miles, 1683 Moxon Jfec#. &averc., Printing i, William 
Caxton (..who first biought it to Oxford! promoted it to 
London also. argos Rav Creation i (1714) 201 Francis 
Pirara promotes the life of the Brazilians beyond the term we 
have set it, 1872 Sfecfator 7 Sept. 1137 ‘Sure it’s T will 
promote her for your honour’, where the word * promote’ 
was used..in its strict meaning of ‘cause to move forward *. 

TIL. +6. To inform against (a person); to lay 
an information of (a delinquency, ete.) ; also #u7r. 
or aésol.to act as informer. Cf, PromoTER 3. Ods. 

14.. Chester £0. (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 82 Taverners, tapsters 
of this cittie, Shalbe promoted heare by me, For Lreakinge 
statutes of this cuntrey. asso T.atimkrR Last Sern bef. 
Aide, UF Serm, (1562) 130 [t29] There lacke men to pro- 
mote the kinges officers when they do amisse, and to promote 
al offenders. 1566 Deant /lorace, Sat. iv. Cjb, Lam not 
one that doth promote, why art thou frayde of me? 1596 - 

| 1623 [see Promotine Aff. a 1). , 

| 9, eel. Law, To set in motion (the office of the 
ordinary or judge) in a criminal suit in an ecclesi- 
astical court; to institute (a suit ex officio Aromoto) 
by permission of the ordinary. 

168r Conset Pract. Sfir. Conrts t tic $1 (1700) 5 Its 
Official [se. of the Court of Arches] is the proper and com- 

| peteat Judge to take cognizance of all Kcclesiasrical Causes 
whatsoever not only at the Instance of Parties, but also of 
his meer Office, or when ‘tis promoted. | /##d. 1. il. § 3 (1700) 
7 It is left to the election of the Plaintiff to elect_in which 
Court he will institute or promote his Cause. 1789 Sir W. 
Scott in Haggard Xep. Consist, Conrt (1822) 1. 14 This is 
a case of Offre promoted [= ex officio promote] against 
Thomas Calcott, for,.erecting tombs in the church-yard.. 
without leave of the Ordinary. 1837 Lusutxc7on in Curteis 
Rep. Eecé. Cas, (1840) 601 Mr. Williams [Vicar of Hendon}, 
who promotes the office of the judge, has brought a charge 
ngainst a parishioner of chiding and brawling. 1849 
Dickens Dav. Copp. xxix, The office of the judge promoted 
hy Tipkins against Bullock for his soul's correction. 1889 
(May 11) Anp. Benson in Read 7. Bf. of Lincoin (Roscoe 
36 The archhishop’s office was promoted against hi (Bp. 
Wood of Lichfield, 1681). /4/d. 37 Vhe suit [fey 2. Bf. 
St, Davids] was promoted ex officio before the archbishop. 
x895 Sin R, Partimore Keel Law (ed. 2) 837 In every 
ecclesiastical court there are two modes of procedure—the 
civil and the criminal, In criminal proceedings the office 
of the judge is promoted, live] inasmuch as all spiritual 
jurisdiction is ia the hands of the bisbop or ordiaary, his office 
or function is set in motion. /d/d. 956 The Criminal Suit is 
open to every one whom the ordinary allows to promote his 
office, and the Civil Suit to every one showing an ioterest. 


+ Promo‘te, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. prémot-us, 
a. pple. of prémovére (see prec.) ; or abbreviated 
Bas promoted.| Promoted. 


1530 Crt. of Love 1261 For where a lover thinketh him 
| promote, Envy will grocch, repyning at his wele. 
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| +Promo'tement. és. rare—'. 
v +-MENT.] = PRoMOTION 2. 

1670 Evrtyn Sylva xxii. (ed. 2) 105 Some commend the 
strewing a few Oats at the bottom of the fosses or pits.. for 
a great promotement of their taking. 

Promoter (promd«ta1). Forms: a, 5-6 pro- 
motour, -oure, 6 Sc. -ar, 6-9 -or, 5- -er. 8. 6-8 
promooter, 7 -mouter. [AF. and early mod.E. 
promotour = F, promoteur (1336 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
one who promotes, an official procurator in an 
ecclesiastical court, + business agent, ad, med.L. 
promotor, agent-n, f, promev-creto Promove. But 
from 16th c. commonly spelt with -e, as if f. PRo- 
MOTEY.+-ER1, The & forms occar only in sense 3.) 
' I. 1. One who or that which promotes, advances, 
or furthers nny movement or project ; 2 fnrthcrer, 
an enconrager, 

1450-1530 AZyrs. our Ladye 237 A comforter to them that 


are desolate, a promoter to the righteful, av helper to the 
\ synful. 1494 Fanvan Cloon, vit. 445 Of whiche oppynyoo 


PROMOTER. 


..a great furtherer or promoter. 1853 Becon Relig. Rome 
{1§63) 85 The firste promoters. .to hane Images in churches. 
a1g68 Ascuam Schoéen:. (Arb.) 82 In tyme they be Pro- 
moters of both openlie, 1660 Bovir New Fxg. Phys, Alech. 
xx, That great and learned promoter of experimental philo- 
sopby, Dr. Wilkins. 2737 Bracken ee Tuipr, (1756) 
1.78 A powerful Dinretic, or Promoter of Urine. 1781 D, 
Wiruiams tr. Voltaire's Dram, iVks. 11. 135 Money is the 
best promoter of matrimony. 1840 Fenny Cycl. XVUI. 277/1 
In 1837 the bills for making four distinct lines of railway to 
Brighton had been referred to one committee. An unpre- 
cedented contest arose between the promoters of the com- 
peting lines. 1847 Hetrs Friend's ix C. 1. 106 There are 
Iwo great classes of promoters of social happiness, 1878 
Lecky Ane. in 18t/ C. 11. v. 35 [The] leading promoter (of 
the University] was the Chancellor, Bishop Elphinstone. 

b. Legis/, One who takes steps for, or actively 
supports, the passing of a law; now sfec. one of 
those who take the necessary steps for obtaining 
the passing of a local or private act of parliament. 

1743 Mipncetos Cicero 1. v1. 441 Cicero himself was the 
promoter of it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction. 
fbid. 531 Caelius was the promotor of this law. (Cf. 1840 in 
1.) 1863 IT. Cox /ustit, 1. iv. 20 With respect to these 
(local acts] various preliminaries..are.. required to be 
ohserved by the promoters of the several bills. /d/d.1. ix. 
172 The promoters of each bill are required to prove com- 
pliance with the standing orders of both Houses. 

ce. Finance. Onc who promotes, or takes the 
requisite steps for, the formation of a joint-stock 
company ; one who is a party to the preparation or 
issue of the prospectus; a company-promoter. In 
consequence of the amount of swindling too often 
resorted to, the term has in popular use acquired 
an opprobrious sense: cf. PRoMOTERISM, 

1876 iVorid V. No. 106. § A promoter, guvad promoter, is 
not necessarily a bad man. 1884 W.C. Saute Avddrostan 
80 He..eursed Himself, his friend, and all the ravenons crew 
OF jobbers and promoters. 1889 7¥ses 18 Mar. 9/3 ‘The 
promoter of a company is accountable for what he omits to 
do, as well as for what he does. 1890 cf 53 4 54 Vict. c.64 
§ 3 A promoter in this section meats a promoter who was a 
party to the preparation of the praspectus. 31894 Nestv, 
Gaz. 15 Nov. 8/1 Offcial Receiver. Is he a company pro- 
moter? M!rtness. Oh, no: he is far too respectable for that. 

2. One who promotes or advances another in 
dignity or position. 

14.. [see PromMovea]. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 11. 
gor They are disinterested, and no passionate promotors of 
their Kindred, 1868 Freeman AM. Cong. 11, vii. 80 Harold 
«appears as a special promoter of German churchmen, 

II. +3. One whose business was to prosecute 
or denounce offenders against the law; originally 
an officer appointed by the crown; Iater, onc 
who prosecuted in his own name and that of the 
sovereign, and received a part of the fines as his 
fee; a professional accuser, an informer. Ods. 

a, 1485 Rolls of Parilt. V1. 347/1 The Office of onre Pro- 
motoure, by ns grannted unto hym by oure Lettres Patents. 
1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) t40b, Sergeaunt, Atturney, 
Promoter, Judge or Scribe, Will not feele thy matter with- 
out a prinie bribe. 1566 Roy, #rocium, 10 Nov., Such as be 
infourmers vpon penall lawes and Statutes, commonly called 
promoters. 1603 Hottann Péudarch's Alor. 421 Aristogiton 
the sycophant or false promotor, being condemned to death 
for troubling men with wrongfull imputations, 1603 [see 
ReELator 2). 1607 Cows. /uterpr., Promoters ..be those, 
which in popular and penall actions doe deferre the names, 
or complaine of offenders, haning part of the profit Jor their 
reward...They belong especially to the Excheqner and 
kings bench. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Northampton (1662) 
287 (Henry VII] made Empson Promoter General, to press 
the Penal-Statutes all over the land. 

B. 1573 Tusser 7/136. (1878) 147 His eies be promooters, 
some trespas to spie. 1598 Gaenewey Yacifus’ Ann. iv. 
vii. (1622) 99 The promooters [L. deZafores), a race of men 
found out tera common onerthrow and destrnction. 1607 
R. Cfanew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 158 Prowling 
promonters. 1653 Mitton Miredings Wks. 1851 V. 358 
Tyndarns and Rebuffus, two canonical Promooters, 1670 
Biount Law Dict, Promooters. 

tb, An officer appointed to prosecute students 
before the Rector for debts or offences, in some of 
the Scottish universities. Now only //¢s¢. repr. 
med.L. promotor. 

[1482 Afunim, Univ. Glasguensis (Maitl. Club) 11. 9 De 
electione Promotoris Universitatis et eius officio.) “18. 
bid. 11. Table p. iv, A Promotor or General Sindic to 
elected annually for the recovery of University debts, and 
the detection of contraventions of the Statutes. The Pro- 
motor to panes oats before the Lord Rector... The 
Promotor’s oat 

ec. £eel, Law, The prosecutor of a suit in an 
ecclesiastical court. 

1754 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. viii. 172 Laics shonld not be 
accused in spiritual courts, except hy legal and reputable 
promoters and witnesses, 1821 Lama Eéja Ser. 1. Oxford 
én Vacation, Amid an incongruous assembly of attorneys, 
attorneys’ clerks, apparitors, pierre vermin of the law, 
among whom he sits ‘in calm and sinless peace’, 1876 
Lo. Penzance in Willis v. BA. of Oxf, in Law Rep., Prob, 
Div. 11. 198 The promoter in this proceeding of ‘duplex 
querela’ complains in his libel that having been duly pre- 
sented..the bishop has refused to institute him. /éfd., That 
the result of the examination satisfied him (the defendant) 
that the promoter was_ non idoneus ef minus sufficiens in 
fiteraturd, 1889 E. S. Roscor Bf. of Lincoin's Case + 
The promoters in the snit were E. Read, W. Brown, T. F. 
Wilson, and J. Marshall. The respondent was the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. 1895 Str R. Pumtmmore Eccl. Law 
(ed. 2) 992 The promoter of the office of the judge is bound 
not only to give in articles, but also a correct copy to the 
defendant. 
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III. 4. A descriptive appellation in the Scot- 
tish universities (or some of them) of the official 
who presented students for degrees, Ods. exc. /is/. 

Properly in Latin form fremtolor, but sometimes repre- 
sented historically by the Eng. form. 

1894 W. L. Low 2). Thomson iv. 93 It was his turn to act 
as Promotor or ‘ Father’ of the new graduates. 1898 A.C, 
Fraser 7. Reid iv. 46 In the last year of each course, as 
‘ promoter ', he presented his undergraduates to receive the 
Master's degree {at King’s Coll., Aberdeen). i 

Hence Promo‘terism, the rcprobated practice or 


conduct of promoters of joint-stock companies, 

1882 (f/t/e) Last Words of Thomas Carlyle on Trades- 
Unions: Promoterism and the Signs of the ‘Times. 1882 
#Fidin. Courant 27 Oct. 6/7 Word-painting of the diabolical 
pramoterism of the day. ; 

Promoting (prométin), 74/2. 54. [f. PRomorr 
#.+-1NG 1] The action of the verh PRomorr, 

1. Advancement, fnrtherance, helping forward ; 
the ‘getting up’ of joint-stock financial companies. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. V1, 276/1 The.. preferring of. . Justice 
and promoteinge and rewardeinge Vertue. 1529 Raster. 
Pastyme, Hist. Pap, (1811) 54 [He was accursed] for pro- 
motynge of benefices by symony. 1648 Mittox Odserz:. 
art, Peace Wks. 1831 LV. 560 To give the first promoting... 
to his own tyrannical designs in England. 1771 LuckomBe 
Flist, Print. 41 For the promoting of their pious designs, 
1890 fall Mail G. 3 July 2/2 Company-promoting has 
become a business. 

+2. The action of a Promorer (sense 3); accus- 


ing, denouncing. Obs, 

1581 Savire Zacitus’ JZist. 1. x. (1591) 58 Annins Faustus 
. condemned of promoting. 

Promoting, f//.a. [f. as prec. +-1Nc 2.] 
That promotes, in various senses. 

+1. That lays an information ; that is a promoter 


or informer. Ods. 

1596 Harixctox Afol, Ajax Aavjb, Least some hungrie 
promoting fellowes shonld beg it asa concealement. 1604 
Dravron Owd 547 Steps in this false spy, this promoting 
wretch, Closcly betrays him that he gives to each. 162 
SANDERSON Serv, (1657) 121 Informing, and promoting, and 
pettifogging make-bates, : ; 

2. Yhat furthers, assists, or fosters. Chiefly in 
comb., as conipany-promoting, health-promoting. 

1871 §M. Lrcranp’ Camébr. Fresh. aso Hunting the 
Drag..is so innocent, so health-promoting, and in every way 
so praiseworthy an amusement. 1904 Il’esfnt. Gaz. 1 Fell, 
2/2 Colossal company-promoting swindlers. P 

Promotion (promé«fon), Also 5-6 -cio(u}n, 
-cyon, [a. F. Aromofion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L, prémétion-em, n. of action f. .prdmow-ére : 
see PRoMOVE.] 

1, Advancement in position; preferment. 

On promotion, on the way to promotion, on trial: zo Ze on 
one's promotion, to conduct oneself with a view to pro- 
motion (also co//og. to marriage). 

1429 Rolls of Parit. \V. 344/2 Ne for promotion or 
fortheryng of any persone to Office. 1523 Lo. Beanxas 
Froiss. 1, ccexxvii, §11 With his promocyon of popalyte 
the romayns were apeased. 540 Yes?. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 119, I give to Dorithe and Aane my donghters x1 /#, to 
be equallye devyded betwixte them towarde ther mariadge 
or other promocion. 1613 Suaks. //en. V-/F7, v. ti 23 


The high promotion of his Grace of Canterbury, Who 
holds his State at dore 'mongst Purseuants, Pages, and 
Foot-boyes. 1693 Lutrrene Jrief Rel. (1857) 111. 81 Dis- 


gusted that he was not in the late promotion made a 
marshall of France. 1751 Ear. Orrery Aemarks Swift 
(1752) 29 In point of power and revenue, such a deanery 
might he esteemed no inconsiderable promotion. 1785 
Crank Newspaper 312 Promotion's ladder, who goes up 
or down. 1857 Buckie Céviliz. 1. x. 602 In thrt period 
promotion depended solely on merit. 

1836 Left. fr. Madras i (1843) 4 Several Irish girls 
apparently on their promotion. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair 
xxxix, The little kitchen-maid on her promotion. /é/d. 
xliv, ‘IT remember when you liked 'em, though '..‘ That was 
when I was on my promotion, Goosey , she said. 1888 
W. E. Hexury Bs. Verses 4 A ie squat room (a cellar 
on promotion). rgoz Miss I. P. Tuostpson in Geatl, Mag. 
Dec. 583 When the canonised saints have been worked ont, 
he has recourse to those, as it were, ‘on their promotion’, 

b. Chess. The elevation of a pawn to the rank 


of a higher piece. 

1803 P. Pratr Studies of Chess (1804) 1. 30 Of promoting 
a pawn to bea queen, rook, &c. When a pawn has pene- 
trated to the farthest rank on the adverse side of the board, 
heis rewarded with promotion to the Avghest vacant dignity. 
1900 TWestut. Gas, 12 May 3/3 If a player..is forced ..to 
the promotion which involves the loss of the game. /did. 
22 Dec. 3/3 A trio of promotion problems. .representing 
three different types of promotion side by side. 

2. The action of helping forward; the fact or 
state of being helped forward; furtherance, ad- 


vancement, encouragement. 

1483 Caxton's Chron. Eng.v. N viij b, To the quyete state 
of the chyrche and to the promocion of the fayth. 153 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111, 7o2 To the promotioun an 
furtherance of the gospell. 1664 Power £24. Philos. 1. 
188 An Authentick discouragement to the promotion of the 
Arts and Sciences. 1725 ‘IT, Tuomas in Portland Papers 
VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) roo There is a navigable river.. 
which is a great promotion of the trade of the town. 2845 
S. Austin Ranke's /Jist. Ref 111. 60 Institutions for the 
Premouon of learning. 1862 Sir B. Baooie Psychol. ing. 
J1. vii. 233 The great agent in the promotion of civilization 
is the advancement of knowledge, 

b. The getting up of a joint-stock company, 


1886 Law Times LXXX, Mee The plaintiff..was in- 
terested in the promotion of the Georgia Gold Mines Com. 


pany Limited. 1898 West. Gaz. 8 June 7/1 He had not 
personally reaped the benefit of some of his promotions. 


[ 
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+3. The laying of an information against any 
one. Ods. ‘ 

41536 Tinoare xf. Matt. vvii. 71 Conetonsnes & pro- 
mocion and such like,. .are that rygbte hand and right eye 
that mnst be cut of & plucked out that the whole man 
peryshe not. [But this qnot. perh. belongs to sense 1.} 

+ 4. ? Motion or stirring of the mind. Obs. 

1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 136 Passyons of ire, 
enuy, sclaunderons wordes or other promocyons. 1656 
Stantey fist, Philos. w. (1701) 134/1 They held..That 
nothing jndgeth but by interior promotion, and the judg. 
ment of true and false consists of inward touch. 

+5. Advance, getting on, progress made. Cf. 
PROMOVE z. 5. Obs. 

1649 Jer, Tavior Gt. Exemip, 1. Sect. 7. 108 Whether it 
were truly or in appearance, in habit or in exercise of act.., 
it is certain the promotions of the holy Childe (Luke ii. 52] 
were great, admirable, and as full of wonder as of sanctity. 

6. attrib. (in sense 2b) promotion allowance, 
expense, money; (in 1) promotion examination, 

1882 /'all Afali G. 13 July 6/1 The General Hydraulic 
Power Company... No promotion money is to be paid. 
1898 Augineering Mag. XVI. 32 note, The Edinburgh 
arbitrator took the actual cost of promotion as the test of the 
promotion allowance. 1899 Iestut. Gaz. 4 Dec. 10/1 To 
took into the promotion expenses. 1903 Daily Chron, 
17 Oct. 3/7 The..promotion examinations are at hand, 

Promotive (proméutiv),a. (sd.) [f. as PRomore 
t. +-IVE, after Motive a. Cf. Anglo-L. promdtiv- 
zs (1337 in Du Cange).] Having the qnality of 
promoting ; tending to the promotion (of a thing). 

1644 J: Goopwin Janoe. Trinmph. (1645) 76 They will use 
[it] rather in a destructive, then proimotive way therennto. 
1680 Relig. Dutch v. 46 Promotive to the advancement of 
Christian Religion. 1711 Suartess. Charac. LTT, Misc. 1. 
iii. 98 Corroborative of Religion, and promotive of true 
Faith, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 277 The air is 
so promotive of growth. 1882 Farraairn in Confemp. Ker. 
XLHL 860 Agencies powerfully promotive of human progress. 

B. sé. nonce-use. That which promotes or 


furthers something. 

1793 W. Taytor in Alonthly Kev, X11. 286 To evolve its 
real promotives. 

Hence Promortiveness, the qnality of being 
promotive; tendency to promote or further. 

21866 J. Grote Axau:. Utilit. Philos. (1870) 251 He has 
defined ntilitarianism as the philosophy which values one 
thing simply in regard of actions, viz. their promotiveness 
of happiness. 1874 P. Suvtu Our Inher. xi. 224 ‘To set 
forth... their promotiveness to the fulness of thonght as well 
as the material comforts of.,.man, 

+ Promotor. Oés. rare—'. [a.med.L.: see Pro- 


MOTER.] _A procurator, prolocutor, or proctor. 

1706 tr. Dufpin's Eccl, list. 16th C. 11, 1,1. 2 Hercules 
Sevecollus, Promotor of the Conncil, _ 

+Promotorial (proemotéeridl), a. Obs, [f. 
med.L. pronrétor (see prec.) + -IAL; cf. obs. F. pro- 
motoriel (1589 in Godef.), =med.L. * prdmotérius.] 
Of or pertaining to a procnrator; fromotorial 
Zetters, letters of attorney. 

1631-3 J. Dene in Presdyt, Rev. (1887) 301 [The King] 
had promised to give mee Promotoriall letters to further 
this end, /drd. 303 How. .to goe to the King of Sweden Jor 
his Promotoriall Letters towards ye Lutheran princes. 

Promotress (promou'trés). [f. Promoter + 
-F881,] A female promoter. So [in L. form] 


Promo‘trix, in same sense, 

1622 H. Sypexuam Sern. Sol. Oec. 1. (1637) 107 A pro- 
motresse and bawd to error. 1678 ANTH. WALKEa Funeral 
C'tess Warwick 48 The greatest Mistress, and Promotress 
«of a_new Science—The Art of obliging. x892 Corn. 
Mag. July 14 The promotress of mothers’ meetings. 1660 
J. Liove Prim, Fpise. 17 A zealous promotrix of the Schism 
of the Donatists. 

+ Promo-val, ‘Sc. Ods. rare. [f. PRomoveE v, + 
-AL.] Promotion, furtherance, advancement, 

1683 Renwick Serm., etc. (1776) Be For promoval and 
defence of Reformation. 1687 in Shields Faithful Con- 
fendings (1780) 300 For the promoval and defence of these 
testimonies. «1693 Urguhart's Rabelais i. xxix. 246 
Steadable for the promoval of the good of that Youth. 

+Promorve, v. Ods. [ad. L. prémovere to 
move forward, promote: see Pro-? and Move 2, 
Cf. OF. por-, promovoir, mod. promouvotr, perh. 
the immediate source.] 

lL. ¢rans, = Promote v, I. 

¢1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 34 The sone 
of Stevyne..the whiche promonyd Theobalde..in-to the 
Archebisshope of Cawntirbery. 1513 Dovuctas sEneis 
vu. Pref., Lat enery nob Prynce..inf vertew and instice, 
heat vyce, pnnys enyll men, and promowe gud men. 
41578 Lixprsav (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (8.1.8) 1. 62 
[Het laborit daylie to promove his freindis to honour and 
dignatie. 1671 J. BavpatpLawEng, Nobility § Gentry (1675) 
2 Nobility being then a Quality or Dignity, whereby a Man 
is..promoved out of, and above the Estate of the vulgar. 

2. = PROMOTE 2. 2. ] 

c1400 Afol, Loil. 5x Prelats promouing, or secutar lordis 
procuring pat pat clerk lord in bat maner, bei synnun 
deadly. 1566 Let, Gen. Assembly Ch, Scot. to ane Ch. 19 
To promove the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. @1641 SucKtinc 
Loving § Beloved Poems (1646) 5 Tt is impossi le, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 
DM. 19 Making use of the Christian Religion only as a blind 
or politic medinm to promove their gain. 1702 C. Matuer 
Magn. Chr. wv. iv. (1852) 77 The ‘sons of the prophets ‘, 
whose establishment ‘in the present truth ', ]am.,under an 
obligation to promove, - alla 

3. To move mentally, provoke, instigate, incite. 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 10 To this promonid him ennye and 
disloyal detraccion, 1637 Gitesmem Eng. Pop. Cerem. 


PROMOVENT. 


Ep. Biijb, A Law onght to draw back men from evill,,.it 
ought also to promove thetn unto good. 

. Tomove onward,remove toanother place. rare. 

1535 Stewaat Crox, Scot. (Rolls) 11. 329 Tha war pro- 
monitt till ane vther place At will. .of the kingis grace. 

5. intr, To move on, advance, make progress. 

1570 Bucuanan Chameleon Wks. (1892) 43 This monsture 
promovit to sic matnritie of aige as it conld easelie flatter 
and imitat euery manis countenance. 31627 S. Wann 7Zaf- 
ease of Practice 38 We can doe inst nothing, but lye 

ecalined and vnable to mone or promone as a Ship on the 
Sea. 1655 Guanatr Chr. in Arn t. 77 How few are there 
who endeavour to promore in their spiritual state. 

Promovent (prawmoevént), 2. (56.) [ad. L. 
promovéut-em, pr. pple. of prdmovére : sce prec.] 

tl. That ‘promoves’ or promotes; causing 
advancement or progress. Ods. rare. 

aes Debates Ho. Comm. (Camden) 86 To shew .. the 
remedyes both removent and promovent. 1677 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles 11. iv. 169 Religion is both the conversant and 
promovent cause of States, 1809 Kxox & Jran Corr, t. 
540 In fact,] never wisb to be promovent in any thing. 

+2. Prosecuting, suing. Ods, rare. 

1693 Woon Allegation in Live & Times (O..S) 1V. 17 
Fem, That the book entituled Athenz: Oxonienses,..ex- 
hibited by the puny promovent in this cause,..was first 
enter‘d in the book of the register of the company of 
Stationers of London, ae if 

B. sé. The promoter of a suit in an ecclesiastical 
court; = PROMOTER 3 ¢. 

a7 Willis v, Bp. of Oxf. in Law Rep., Prob, Div, VU. 
192 This was a snit of duplex querela arising out of the 
refusal of. the Bishop..to institute the promovent..to the 
rectory. did. 193 Dr. Tristram on hehalf of the promovent, 
moved the Dean of Arches..Lord Penzance,.to give leave 
to the promovent to bring in his libel. /3/d. 203 Dr. Swabey 
- moved the Court to dismiss the defendant from the snit; 
the promovent being dead. (Soall though the case ; but in 
the Judgement Lord P, nsed ‘ promoter": see Promoter 3¢.] 

+t Promo-ver. 04s. [f. Promove v.+-er1.] 
One who or that which ‘ promoves’ or promotes: 
= Promoter | (in quot. 14.. = PROMOTER 2), 

14... Wyxtoun Cron. vi. roog (Wemyss MS.) Ilis promo- 
vare (Cotton A£S. promotonr] him oft assayit How of his 
ae he held him payit. 1545 Jove &xp. Dan. vii. 102 

‘okis & heresies as they call goddis worde, to be prohibited, 
pressed downe, & burned with all the promoners therof. 
1614 Br, Forars Comm. Rev, xiii. tog The dragon,.sub- 
stituteth this viceroy ..the most effectuall promooner of 
darkenesse that ever was. 1638 M. Grirrita in Hearne 
Collect. 7 Jan. an. 1706 (O.H.S.) 1. 160 A.. zealous promover 
of good Works, 1650 Rec. Dingwall Presbytery (O.US.) 
173 Plotters and prime promovers yroff. 

+ Promo:ving, 24/55. Obs. [fas prec. + -1xG1.] 
The action of promoting, promotion ; moving. 

%4.. tr. Secreta Secret, App. 249 Of promovyng of Study. 
1610 Donne Psendo-martyr 204 For the promoning of 
Christs glorie, a163x — Sersz. viii. (1640) 8x ‘Those 
woiks of onrs..that..conduce most to the promoving of 
others to glorifie God. @ 1639 Sporriswoon J#ist. Ch. Seot. 
IL (1677) 32 To have his advice for the promoving of some 
worthy person unto the place. r72r Wopnow (fist. Suffer. 
Ch. Scot. (1829) J. 170 The promoving of real religion in 
themselves and others, 

Prompt (prem’t), sd. [In branch I, ad. L. 
promptus readiness, {. ppl. stem of prdm-ére (sec 
next); in II, f. Proper v.; in ITI. f. Prompt a.} 

I. +1. Readiness; preparedness. / prompt 
(= L. ta promptz), in readiness. Obs. rave. 

1428 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.)34 Me hadde 
yt in prompte what sumener he wolde vetir to speke yt 
metyrly. : es 

iI. 2. Anact of prompting; instigation ; some- 
thing said or suggested to incite to action, or to 
help the memory. Cf. Promet z. 2. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 27 Common dronckards and 
carnall lyvers..esteme themeselves as honest and as truly 
religionse as the best, and bothe by a subtill prompt of the 
divill, 1721 Craaea Cons. Lovers v, You won't forget..to 
give mea Prompt upon occasion. 1881 M. A, Lewis 770 
Pretty G. V1. s2 She..was glad to accept a prompt from 
her neighbour. 

b. spec.in Theat. The act of the prompter on the 
stage. Chiefly in Comd., as prompt-bell, the bell 
used by a prompter in a theatre to summon an actor; 
prompt-box, the prompter’s hox on a stage; 
prompt-centre, the position on a stage half-way 
between the centre and the prompt-side; prompt- 
copy = PRomPt-BOOK ; prompt-side, lhat side of 
the stage to the actor’s right, where the prompter 
nsnally takes up his position when there is no 
prompt-hox. 

1784 New Spectator Noa. 6. 7 Then recommences the musi¢ 
of the iritated Gods..after that comes the tinkling of the 
“prompt bell. 1859 Sata 72v. round Clock (1861) 263, 1 
happened to be almost born in a *prompt-box and weaned 
in a scene-painter’s size-kettle. 1891 Pad? Madd G. 30 Sept. 
cole The prompt-box was placed in the centre of the stage; 

nt, owing to there being no floor below the stage, our 
prompter..had to raise a trap-door in the stage, and to 
crawl along, on hands and knees. 1884 HALLIweLt-Proniirrs 
in Athenzeum 25 Oct. 529/2 An old *prompt copy may have 
wandered ont of England. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiii, 

Nicholas found himself close to the first entrance on the 
*prompt side. 1898 Daily Chrov. 11 Oct. 3/4 On the prompt 
side some picturesque little bazaars are being fitted up. 

TIT. 3. Commerce (ellipt. for prompt date, 
day, time). A trade term for a limit of time given 
for payment of the account for produce purchased ; 
the limit (varying with different goods) being 

Vor, VII. 


1457 


| stated on a note of reminder called a frompt-note ; 
hence = due-date. 
1985 Macexs fasurances 1. 348 Yhis 1 per Cent., which 
was lefe ont on account of the different Prompts for Pay- 
ment, must either be deducted on none or both the Accounts, 
1848 Mitt. Pol. con, 11. 64 The speculation went on at 
advancing prices. .1ill nearly the expiration of the prompt. 
1858 Simmonns Dict, #rade, frompi-note, a note of 
reminder of the aay of payment and sum due, etc, given to 
a purchaser at a sale of produce. 1890 Pad/ Mfad/ tr. 24 Nov. 
14 In foods like tea, where the pronipt, or time allowed 
efore the goods are taken up, is long, a deposit of some- 
| thing like one-third of the value has to be made at the time 
of purchase...In most..leading goods the prompt is short. 
Mod, Ifyou offered me corn at so much, t might reply ‘At 
what prompt?! or ' What is the prompt?" 

b, Sce quot. 

1882 Bitnec. Counting-ho. Dict. (1893) 245 Prompt..n 
commerce, the setting forth ina written document the record 
of a bargainor sale, in such a form as to render it negotiable. 
--A prompt is an agreement between a shipper or Importer 
on the one hand, and a merchant on the other: in which the 
former engages to sell certain specilied goods at a given 
price, and the latter to take them up and pay for them at 
a specified date. ..4t implies .. that the goods shall be 
‘promptly' paid for on delivery, if delivered before the 
specified date, and at the specified date, whether they are 
| delivered or not. 


e. ellipt. for prompt goods (see Prompt a. 3): 
Goods sold under an agreement as to a prompt or 
time-limit. 

' Prompt (promt), a. (adv.)  [n. F. prompt 

| (ta1g in Godef. Compl), or ad. L. prompt-us 
brought forth, brought to light, manifest; at hand, 
ready, quick, prepared, disposed, inclined; pa. pple. 
of Zrom-cre to bring forth or ont, produce, bring 
to light, f. 70, Pro-! 1a + em-éve to take, to buy.] 
1. Ready in action; quick to act when occasion 
arises ; acting with alacrity ; ready and willing. 

1432-80 tr. Higdex (Rolls) V. 61 A man of lawe hloode of 
Briteyne, Carausius by name, bnt prompte in cownsel 
{L. consitio ct manu promplus). 1494 Faavan Chro. v. cxvi. 
gi She that was prompte & redy to all euyll, cast in her 
mynde that this chylde was slayne by poyson. 149 Comp. 
Scot. Prot. 12 Thai ar mair prompt to repreif ane smal 
ignorant falt, nor to commende ane grit verteons act. 1555 
Enen Decades 58 A man of prompt wytte. 1606 Suaks. 
Ant, & Cd mt xiii, 75 Tell him, Tam prompt To lay my 
Crowne at's feete, and there to kneele. 1728 Pore Die. 

j M384 Three pert Templars came..Each prompt to query, 

| answer, and debate. 1808 Scott J/arw, vi. xvi, A match- 
less horse, though something old, Prompt to his paces, cool 
and hold. 1851 Cartyce Ster ding 1. i. (1872) § The promptest 
and least hesitating of men. 1870 urtox é7ist. Scot. (1873) 
VI. Ixxii. 290 The friend who had ever been prompt in the 
time of peril. Ag. 1525 Lo. Berners /rorss. V1. cxxxiii. 
(cxxix.] 373 Thus they went saylyng hy the see fresshly.. 
the see was so prompe and so agreable to them. 

+b, Ready in mind; inclined, disposed 

1606 Suaks. 7%. § Cr. 1v. iv. go, L cannot sing.. 
at subtilt games; faire vertues all; To which the ¢ 
are most prompt and pregnant. 

te. Ilasty, forward, abrupt, blunt. Ods. rare. 

1768 Sterne Seat, Jowrn. (1775) 1. 35 4 prompt French 
marquis, at our ambassador's table, demanded of Mr. H——, 
if he was H—— the poet? No, said H—— mildly —— Tazné 
pts, replied the Marquis. _ y 

2. Of action, speech, etc. : Characterized by rendi- 
ness or quickness; done, performed, ctc, at once, 


at the moment, or on the spot. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Contemplacyon is 
a free & a prompte or redy syght of the eye of the mynde. 
1542 (¢/t/e) Apophthegmes, that is to saic, prompte, quicke, 
wittie and _sentencious saiynges, of certain E-mperours, 
Kynges,..Philosophiers and Oratours,..compiled in Latine 
by.. Maister Erasmus..And now translated into Englyshe 
by Nicolas Udall. 1624 Wottox Archit. in Relig. (1651) 260 
The reception of Light into the Body of the bnilding, was 
very prompt. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. ¥. 149 Such prompt 
eloquence Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous 
verse. 1706 Prucurs, Prompt Payment, a present paying 
of Money, a Term in Merchandize. 1766 W, Goaoon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 371 His creditor..demands prompt payment 
in cash..in ready money. 1791 Boswett Yohnson Advt., 
The stretch of mind and prompt assidnity. 183q Macautay 
Ess., Pitt (1837) 322 Those qualities which enable men to 
form prompt and judicious decisions. 1877 W. S. Ginpert 
Sorcerer 1, We deduct ro per cent for prompt ¢ash, f 
+b. transf. Suddenly emergent; demanding 
instant action. Ods. rare. . 
1634 Sta T. Wersert Trav. 157 Very apt in prompt 
occasions, to demonstrate valour and resolution. 
3. Commerce, For immediate delivery (and pay- 
ment); also, due at once, or at the date fixed, 


Cf, Prompt sd. 3. 

1879 Expression in London Tea-irade, When are the 
overland teas prompt? [The regular word for due in refer- 
ence to the proceeds of sales of tea and other merchandise.] 
1883 Daily News 25 Sept. 2/7 Beetroot—Old crop, S94 per 
cent., sold prompt at zos, ae 1884 St. Fames's Gas. 
28 Apr. 7/z Rates for pomp: ats are not well maintained. 
1888 Datly News 24 Dec. 2/6 The prompt figure for No. 3 
(pig iron} has been 335. 6d.; 345. to 34s. 3d. is quoted 

anuary to March. 1894 /é/d. 31 Dec. 2/6 There have been 
a few odd prompt lots sold at BS No 3. 1898 7did. 16 May 
8/6 Sometimes gos. 7}. will be taken for prompt iron by 
mercbants, J 

B. as adv. Promptly, to the minute or the fixed 
time ; sharp. 

Mod, She must be called prompt at seven o'clock. 

C. Comb. of adj., as prompt-witted ; of adv. as 
| prompt-paying (that pays promptly). 
| 3g94 Canew sfuarte’s Exam. Wits viii. (15396) 112 None, 


PROMPTER. 


{| whois promptewitted, can learne to read without stumbling. 
1899 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Good, prompt-paying, estab- 
lished tenants, 

Prompt (promt), =. 
promp, & prompte, 6-7 promt. /'%@. pple. 
prompted, rarely in 7 prompt. [f. prec. adj. or 
its I, or L, original, in sense ‘to make prompt or 


ready to do something’. 

‘The genesis of the verb is not clear; the first example (if 
certain) is earlier than any known instance of the use of the 
udj. in’ Eng, and suggests the prior use of a med... 
“promptire or Vl. *prowpler= lt. prontare,to make ready, 
to promets of this in Fr. or med... no example has been 
found, but its agent-n. fprompldtor occurs in Pronep. 
Parve; see Promrte 1] 

1. rans. To incite to action; to move or instigate 
(a person, ete.) Zo vo, or fo something. 

@ 1340 Hampntr J'sadter xxxiv. 7 Pe devel foluand & 
{ promtrand. c1qqo Prop. fart. 41s/t Ng aN ade 

tacenso, insiana, € 1440 Alphabet af fales 444 Ancder was 

with the at pon saw natt, pat stude evur and prompyd the 
| to wurk besylic, rggz Suaks. Aone 4 Jud. ii, Bo By 
whose direction found’st thou out this place ?..By Loue that 
first did promp me to enquire, 2607 — 7c UL. ii, 150 
When t haue Prompted you in the ebhhe of your estate, And 
your great flow of debts. 1657S. Purcuas /'od. Adyeng-/ ns. 
12 A hot Snun-shine or warmer aire (even in Winter) will 
quickly prompt them ont of their Hives. 1673 O. Warker 
#duc, (1677) 90 Defer what your passion pronits you to do. 
1745 De fee's Eng. Tradesman vi. (0840) 1. 36 Their pride 
prompting them to pucit to the udmoat trial. 1837 Disrarit 
Uenctia 1. i, A my>lerious instinct prompted her. 


b. adhsol. 


1830 S. Rocens Jiady, Jeillerfe €2 Records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship. 1855 Bain Seases ih rt. i. 
ii, § 3 (865) 124 When two feelings prompt in opposite 
ways, the one that determines the conduct is said to be 
volitionally the stronger. 1856 Kann Aref. Aafd. 11. ait. 
133 They migrate in numbers as their necessitics prompt. 

2. drains. To assist (a speaker when at a loss) hy 
suggesting something to be said, or (a reciter) by 
supplying the words that come next. Used esp. ol 
thus helping a pupil in his recitation, or an actor 
in speaking his part. (Cf. Promry sé. 2b.) 

1428 Stertecs A/ise. (1888) § John Lytlyng come unto hym 
and promped hym, and bad hym say [etc.]. 1§q2 Upate 
divasnut. Apoph. 241 YY euery such suter..should knowe ta 
salute & cal euery citezen hy his name withont the helpe of 
any byddelle to prompe hym. a@1g68 Ascnam Scholew. 
(Arb.) 89 Let him translate it into Latin againe, abiding in 
soch place, where no other scholer may prompe him. 1679 
Establ. Fest 8 ‘Yo stand behind the Scene, and prompt 
| both Parties, to Act the bloody Tragedy. 1778 Br. Low1n 
| #ransd. Isaiah xxx, 21 Thine ears shall hear the word 
prompting thee behind, 1874 Brrxann J/y 7 fate viii. 69 
It was like being prompted tn an examination, and being 
unable tocatch the word. 

+b. To remind, put (one) in mind. Ods. 

1599 Sttaks. Afnch Ado. 1. 306 All prompting mee how 
faire yong Hero is. . : 

3. To urge, suggest, or dictate (a thing); 
| inspire, give rise to (thought, action). 

160z Warner Alb, Eng, xu. Ixxvili. (1612) 323 That he 
not ‘I'wo or diners Gods is alsoprompt by this, 1610 Suaks, 
Femp A ii. 420 Te goes on I see As my soule prompts it. 
1624 Quaates Sfon's Klegtes xvii. Div. Poems (1717) 382 
She prompteth how to break New languages. 1673 /aix 
fasolency of Rose 15,1 shall not repent that | prompt these 
intimations unto you. 1717 Pore Fossa 2x6 Whisp'ring 
Angels prompt her golden dreams, 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 222 To prompt due Impressions of the Awe of God on 
the Minds of Men. 1810 Scort Lady of LZ. 1. i, “Vis 
morning prompts the linnet's blithest lay. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule xxvi, Lavender knew well what prompted these 
scornful comments on Borva, 1887 Bowen Ving. cEuetd iw 
290 The reasons that prompt this policy new. 

+b. With direct and indirect (dative) obj. Ods, 

1607 Siiaks, Cor, au. ii. 53 Not.. by th’ matter Which your 
heart prompts you. 163a Sie T. Hawextns tr. Mathieu's 
Unhappy Prosperitie vor Nature so unworthily ontraged, 
prompted him these imprecations. : 

Hence Prompted, Pro-mpting ///. aajs. 
| 4888 Staxs. L. LZ. Z. w. iii, 322 The prompting eyes, Ot 
beauties tutors. 1671 Miurton P. A. 1.12 Inspire As thon 
art wont my prompted Song. 1826 Foster in Lie § Corr. 
(1846) IT. 89 A prompting impulse to go and look for him, 

Pro‘mpt-book, [f. Promrr sé. 2 b+ Boox.} 
A copy of a play prepared for the prompter’s nse, 
containing the text as it is lo be spoken, and 
directions for the performance. 

1809 Matin Gi? Blas vu. vii. » 23 As invariable a rnle as 
any in the prompt book. 18z0 Hazuitt Lect. Dram, Lit. 
136 The characters of their heroes have not been cut down 
to fit into the prompt-book. 1867 Dickens Leé. 16 Sept, 
Going over the prompt-book carefully, I see one change in 
your part to which. .I positively object. 

Prompter (pre‘m?ta1). Also 5 -ar(e, -owre, 
7-or. [ft Promprzv.+-E21.) One who prompts. 

1. One who moves or incites to action; nn 
instigator, mover, 

©1440 Pronp. Paro. 4153/1 Promptare, or he bat promp- 
tythe (7. ». promptowre), promptator. a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. V? 176 Vhe Mayre aunswered that he..neded neither 
of prompter, nor yet of Coadiutor, either to defend or 
gouerne the citie, 1637 Napnes Aficrocosmius 111. 3, Come 
my best peompters with indeavours ke Let's cut the ayre. 
1922 Dr For Col. Fack (1840) 244 The devil is..a..prompter 
to wickedness, if he is not the first mover of it. 1875 Buck- 
Lanp Log-5k. £30 No greater prompter of good fellowship. 

2. One who helps a speaker or reciter by supply- 
ing him, when at a loss, with a name, word, or 


something to say. af 


Also 4-5 promtt, 5-6 


lo 


PROMPTING. 


1sgz Greene Groat's W, Wit (1617) 13 He stoode like a 
trewant that lackta Prompter. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi 
Kow} xv. 188 The very season was a kinde of prompter to; 
reinember them of that. 1661 Pagers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 77 
We pray withouta Monitor or promptor because wedo it from 
the heart, or from our own breast. 1870 ANDERSON JV rssions 
Amer, Bd. 1, xi. go, After two or three years, she was able 
to spell ont her words without a prompter, . 

b. spec. Theat. A person stationed out of sight 
of the audience, to prompt or assist any actor at a 
loss in remembering his part. 

1604 Suaks. Of/. t. i. 84 Were it my Cue to fight, 1 should 
haue knowne it Without a Prompter. 1710 STEELE 7ailer 
No, 193 ? 2 A Letter from poor old Downes the Prompter, 
wherein that Retainer of the Theatre desires my Advice. 
1874 Burnano Wy 7'tute xvii. 144 Everybody being more or 
less inaudible, with the solitary exception of the Prompter, 

Prompting (prem?lin), 2/. sb. [fas prec. + | 
-InG 1] “(he action of the verb Prompr; an incile- | 


ment to action, an instigation. 

rgor Pol, Poems (Rolls) 1h. 96 Zit. Dawe, thou drawist 
in many fals promptynges. c1440 Adphabct of Tales 294 
Be prompyng of pe Holie Gaste. 1580 Stn R, Maxwooo in 
Boys Sandwict (1792) 231 In such [school) exercises, 
promptinge and helping one of another to be more punished 
then lack of well duinge. x85r Mayne Reto Scalp Hund. | 
xxvii, In spite of the promptings of our appetites, 

Promptitude (premmtiti#d). (a. F. prompdi- 
éude(tgthe, in Hatz.-Darm.), orad. late L. prompti- 
tiido: see PRomyT a. and -Tupe.] Quickness or 
readiness of action ; promptness. 

e14g0 tr. De Jmitatione 1, xxiii. 31 Labour of penaunce, 
promptitude of obedience. 1587 Aey. Privy Council Scot, 
IV. 175 His Wienes doubtis not of the lyke reddines, 
promptitude, and gude will. 1658 R. Waite tr. Digdy's 
Powd, Sytf. (1660) 75 They unite with more promptitude. 
1751 Jounson Kamdler No, 113% 6 Assurance of address, 
and promptitude of reply. 1863 A. Bromrtern Jfew. BY, 
Blomfield \1.ix. 183 His promptitude was remarkable: with 
him a matter would be completed, while another would be 
only thinking of it. : 

+b, Readiness of mind, inclination; prompting. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubdit, ww. i. rule ui, $1 If our 
inclinations ., become facilities and promptitudes to sin, 
they are not innocent. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 497 P 1 
Those who were contented to live without Reproach, and 
had no Promptitude in their Minds towards Glory. ' 

Promptive, 2. rare. [f. PRomer v. +-IVE.] 
Tending or calculated to prompt; apl to nove or 
give rise to something. 

1884 J. Tatr Mind fir Matter (1892) 2 It is promptive of 
serious reflection that some of the greatest thinkers of past 
ages accounted in this way for the manifestation of Mind in 
providence. 

Promptly (premPili), ads. [f. Prompr a.+ 
-Ly 4.) In a prompt manner; readily, quickly; 
directly, at once, without a moment’s delay. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 103 Telle her that she brynge 
wyth her promptely the shepe & other bestes. @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. Vii 30b, He..coulde tell all that was taught 
him promptly without any difficultie. 1632 Litucow Trav, 
vi. 244 A stranger that vnderstandeth not promptly the 
Italian tongue. 1817 Lapy MorGan /rance 3. (1818) 1. 247 
To give stimulus to the promptly-exhausted attention of 
fashionable inanity. 1884 Janach, Exam. 15 May 5/4 | 


A House was made to-day promptly at a quarter-past 12 
o'clock. 

Promptness (prp‘m?tnés), [f. as prec.+ | 
-NESS.] “I'he quality of being prompt or quick in 
action, performance, elc. ; readiness, promptitude. | 

1526 Prilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44b, Promptness in 
perceynynge, Quicknes of inuencyon, 1586 Ween Eng. 
Poetrie (Ath.) 64 The ready skill of framing anie thing in 
verse, besides the naturall promptnesse which many hane 
therevnto, is much helped by Arte, 1728 Morcan Algrers 
IL. iv. 278 With wonderful Promptness and Diligence, tbe 
Land-Forces, Artillery, &c., were put on Shore. 1831 J. 
Davies Manual Mat. Sed. 304 It possesses the same virtues 
as morphia, but acts with more promptness and energy. 1868 
Freeman Yorn, Cong. UL. vii. 159 The hopes of an insurree- 
tion always lie in promptness and energy, 


Pro‘mptress. rare. [f. Promprer + -Ess.] 
A female prompter. 

1793 Coterince To Fortune 1 Promptress of unnumber'd 
sighs,..O look, and smile! 

Promptuary (promPliz,iri), sd. (@.) Now 
rare. [As sb, ad, late L. promptudri-um a store- 
room, spony; ef. F. promptuaire a manual; 
as adj. ad. L. prompludari-us ready for distribution, 
{. promplus sb. (see Prompt s6.).J 

1. A place where supplies, etc., are kept in readi- | 
ness for use; a storehouse, a repository ; the sonrce 
whence anything is derived. ? Ods. 

1432-50 tr. ‘iden (Rolls) I. 399 3iffenge that londe as a 
promptuary of alle hollesomme thynges. 1683 Srusses | 
Anat. Abus. 1, (1882) 7, 1 doubt not to call hir sacred breast 
the promptuarie, the receptacle, or storehouse of all true 
virtue and godlines, 1695 Woopwaro Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 
{1723) 52 The Matter it self restored to its original Fund and 
Promptuary, the Earth. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist, (1862) I, 
xvii. 96 The earth, the common promptuary that supplies 
subsistence to men, animals, and vegetables, 

_2. Applied to a handbook or note-book contain- 
ing a summary or digest of information, etc. 

1577 Furke Ausw. True Christian 108 There be also.. 
Promptuaries of lyes, Festinals of lyes, and other infinite 
bookes of lyes. 1672 Baxter Life Alleine i. (1838) 19 Such 
a promptuary for any one that hath not leisure to peruse... 
the philosophers themselves. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 
16¢4 C. VI. ¥. 157 A Moral Promptuary upon the Gospels, 
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1855 (¢itde) Promptuary of matter for preaching. .suitable 
for retreats, for sermons on Sundays, and other occasions. 

+B. adj.in prompiuary art, the art of collecting 
information for future use. Ods. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adu. Learn. ¥. iii. 238 To pro- 
cure this ready Provision for discourse,..Arguments may 
he before hand framed, and stored up, abont such things as 
are frequently incident, and come into disceptation ; and 
this we call promptuarie Art, or Preparation. 

Prompture (prpm’tiiiz). rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem pronzpt- (taken in sense of PROMPT v.) + -URE.] 
Prompting, suggestion, instigation. 

1603 SHAKS. Jeas, for Jf. 1. iv.178 Though he hath falne 
by prompture of the blood. a 1633 Austin Aleds?, (1635) 180 
His Confession meerely the mogpune of the Spirit. 1798 
Covertncr Recoll. Love vi, Love's prompture deep. 1877 
Biackie !Vise Afen 191 Not from the prompture of mme own 
conceit, Or spur of private vantage. 

+ Promu‘lgate, ffi. «. Obs. [ad. L. pro- 
muledt-us,pa. pple. of promulgare: see PROMULGE.] 
Promulgated, sct forth. (Usu. as pa. pple.) 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) § .\s soone as his holy 
lawe of the gospell was promulgate and publysshed. 1530 
Patsor. 668/1 Nowe that it is promulgate, we maye boldely 
speake of it, 1632 Litucow 7rav, 1. 1g Whose luxurious 
lines are vulgarly promulgat in this Hispanicall prouerbe, 
1674 Aten Danger Lnthus. 79 U they had not been com- 
manded by a promulgate Law. 

Promulgate (przmélgeit, prdu-, prome'lgeit), 
v. (f. L. promelgat-, ppl. stem of promulgare to 
expose to public view, publish: see ProsvuLce. 
The first pronunciation is that now usual: cf. Com- 
PENSATE, CONTEMPLATE.] ¢rans. To make known 
by public declaration; to publish; esg, to dis- 
seminate (some creed or belief), or to proclaim 
(some law, decree, or tidings). 

1530 Pascr. 668/1, f promulgate, 1 publysshe, or declare 
openly, je prounlgne, 1560 aus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 
353 b, Those letters. .the yee promulgat at Rome at the 
fatter ende of December, 1630 Prvxxe God no Intpostor 17 
The Gospell must be thus promulgated. 1669 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles \ i iv, 22 To..promulgate the knowlege and 
worship of the great God. 1749 Cuesterr. Let, (1870) 163 
The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but promulgates 
his knowledge, 1824 L. Murnay ra Grani., (ed. 5) 1. 349 
Trisyllables ending in ¢¢, ent, and ate, accent the first 
syllable: as,..‘ prépagate';..unless the middle syllable has 
a vowel before two consonants: as, ‘Promflgate', 1903 
A. Ronertson Row. Cath. Ch, in Jtaly i, (1903) 36 The 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was promulgated 
in December 1854. 

Hence Promulgated f//. a.; Pro‘mulgating 
vbl, sh, = next. 

¢ 1565 Harrsriein Divorce Hen. V'U7 1 (Camden) 33 Before 
the promulgating of the law of Moses. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. 
xi. (Ruldg.)136 Promulgated standing laws. 1838 Cnatmers 
ifks, XL 176 The promulgated will of Him who is the 
King of Kings. | Rf 

Promulgation (prpemalgéi-fon, prov-), fa. 
F, promulgation (14th c. in batz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
promiuleadtion-em, n, of action f. prdimulgare: see 
PROMULGE.] The action of promulgating or fact 
of being promnlgated ;_ publication. 

1604 R. Caworry Table Alph., Prontulgation, publishing 
openly, or proclaiming. 1613 Jackson Creed 1, To Rar. 
diij, Extant in the age immediately following the Gospels 
promulgation. 1794 Sunttvan View Nat. V. 394 Belore the 
promulgation of Christianity, the world was infinitely 
divided on this important head. 1844 11. JI. Witson 2974, 
éndia 1, 173 The promulgation of these designs went far to 
effect their fulfilment. 1858 Buckte Crailiz. (1869) I. v. 233 
They felt themselves bound to prevent its promulgation, 

b. spec. The official publication of a new law, 
decree, ordinance, etc., putting it into effect. 

1618 Botton Florus (1636) 22 The day of promulgation of 
the Law was come. 1699 Burner 39 Ar?. xxvii. (1700) 304 
The preaching of the Apostles was of the nature of a 
Promulgation made by Heraulds. 1867 Sites Huguenots 
Eng, vill, (1880) EM One of Henry's. .greatest acts was the 

romulgation ..of the celebrated Edict of Nantes, 1875 

tuass Const, Hist. UW. xv. 205 note, The Writ of 1217 for the 
promulgation of the Charter orders the sheriff to publish it, 

in pleno comitatu [etc.]'. 

altri’, 1802-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1. 
672 The use of promulgation paper, provided with a printed 
border, presenting, in tenor or in the way of reference, such 
dispositions of law as are applicable to the subject, 

; romulgator (prp-mélgéitas, prdu-), [agent-n, 
in L. form from PRoMULGATE: sce -or: cf. lale L. 
promulgator (Ennodius, a §20).] One who pro- 
mulgates or publishes. 

_ 41665 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 410 Christ... 
is the dispenser, or promulgator, or ininister of God unto 
the world of a new spiritual economy. 1766 WARBURTON 
Sern Fohn x, 11 Wks. 1788 V. 335 An odd Legacy to the 
promulgators of the Law of Liberty! 1802 Aled. Frni, VU. 
ue Dr. Jenner's claim of being the promulgator or inventor 
of vaccine inoculation. 1885 Alanch, Exant. 11 Feb. 5/2 
Mr. C....has instructed bis solicitor to deal with the promul- 
gator of the slander. 

Hence Pro-mulgatress, a female promulgator. 

1660 JI. More Jfyst. Gedl. v. ix. 157 The First was the 
Pro:mulgatress of the Jewish, the Second of the Christian law, 

Promulge (promz'ldz), ». arch. [ad. L. pra- 
mutgare to expose to public view, publish ; perh. 
altered from provulgare in same sense (see Pro- 
VULGATE) by the inflnence of some other word. 


Cf. F. promulguer (Oresme, @1400).] = Pro- 
MULGATE v, 


1. fvans. To publish or proclaim formally (a law 
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ordecree). Now chiefly an Cot archaisnt, 

1488 Rolls of Parli, V1. 414/1 All utlagaries into any of the 
said Defendauntes in the said appele named promulged. 
1495 Act tx Hen. VII, ¢. 59 Preamble, An utlarie upon 
him[is]therupon promulged. 1600 Hottano Livytvint. Epit. 
1242 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. .when hee promulged 
an Agrarian Jaw, that [etc.}. 1joz Kennetr Pres. St. Cou- 
vocation 2 Their final Acts were duly promulg'd. 1766 
BiacesTonr Cov. 11. xxvii. 410 The king... has the right 
of promulging to the people all acts of state and govern. 
ment. 1879 Q. Rev. CXLVIII. 545 They would have 
claimed to promulge their canons and constitutions. »without 
license from the Crown first obtained, 

2. To set forth, declare, or teach publicly (a 
creed, doctrine, opinion, statement); to bring 
before the public, to publish (a book, etc.). ‘ 

1614 Jackson Creed i. viii. § 12 If vncleane spirits may 
not be permitted to promulge this, or like diuine mysteries, 
1936 Butter Anal. u. vii, Wks. 1874 1. 280 A book of this 
nature, and thus promulged and recommended to our con- 
sideration, 1841 Catun N. Amer, Jad. \. xi. 81 From 
these [traditions and historical facts] when they are pro- 
mulged, I think there may be a pretty fair deduction 
drawn, 1882-3 Schaff's Eneycl. Relig. Knowl, UW. 1515 
¥anatics announced visions, and promulged prophecies. 

Hence Promu'lged ///. 2., Promw'lging vd. sd, 
and ppl. a. 

16a7 May Lucan vi. go6 The popular law-promulging 
Draft. 1656 R. Roainson Chris? all (1868) 534 His pro- 
mulging of ittothe world. 1659 T. Pecks Parnassi Puerp. 
162 Tiberius by a promulg'’d Edict, Prohibited Salutes. @ 1716 
Sovtn Servo. (1744) IX. ii, 40 At the promulging of the law 
from Mount Sinat. 1874 Mrs. Jav Holden with Cords 452 
The recently promulged theory of Gall. 

Promulger (promzldgaz). [f. prec. +-ER1] 
One who promulges; a promulgator. 

1659 Pearson Creed ii. (1839) 131 The first revealer and 
promulger bred in the house of a carpenter,.despiset by.. 
all the learned in the religion of his nation. 1737 WHISsTON 
Josephus, Antig. xwv. x. § 21 He had himself been the pro- 
mulger of your decree. 1824 G.S. Faper Diffie. Infidelity 
(1833) 156A tale known to bea falsehood by the very pro- 
mulgers themselves, 

Proniu'scidate, a. [f. L. promuse-is, -idem 
(see next) +-aTE%.] Formed as or furnished with 
a promuscis or proboscis: chiefly of insects. 

1826 Kirev & Sp, Entomol, 1V. xlvii. 378 Mouth pro- 
muscidate, 1840 Westwooo Classification /nsects 11. 414 
Mouth arising from the under and hinder surface of the 
head, promuscidate, 

| Promuscis (promz’sis).  [L., allered form of 
proboscis. Cf. obs. F. promuscide (1536 in Godef.).] 

+1. The proboscis or trunk of an elephant. Ods. 

11576: see Pronoscis 1.] 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
Introd, 40 The elephant..will stande vp to the chee te 
therein, bathing the ridge of his backe, and other parts with 
his long promuscis or trunke. 1607 Torsrtn Four. Beasts 
(1658) 153 His trunck called Prodoscis and Promuscis, is 
a large hollow thing hanging from his nose. 3709 Beater in 
Phil. Trans. XXVU. 56 The Proboscis (or Prontuscis, as 
some call it, in English the Trunk), ‘ 

2. Lntom, The proboscis in certain orders of 
insects: cf. PRoBOSCIS 3; sfec. that of the Hymen- 
optera: sce quots, 1826-8. 

1658 Rowtann Mou/fet's Theat. /ns, 962 It hath very long 
cornicles, and the promuscis or snout doubled in or rolled up 
together. Jéfd. ggo Along kinde of compact fast substance, 
which like a promuscis supplieth the place of a mouth and 
tongue. 1826 Kiray & Sp. Lafonrol. UIT. xxxiii. 360 
Proniusets, the oral instrument of Hemiptera, in which the 
ordinary Trophi are replaced by a jointed sheath, covered 
above at the base by the Laérwst,, .and containing four long 
capillary lancets, and a short tongue, 1828 Stark Elem, 
Nat. Hist, V1. 219 [In the Hymenoptera] All these parts, 
as well as the labium, are often much elongated, and com- 
pose together a species of trunk or proboscis, which Illiger 
names promuscis, and which Latreille calls a spurious pro- 
boscis. 1856-8 W. Crank Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 372 
Chrysis L.—Labium not in form of a promuscis. 

+ Promuta‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. Pro-1 1+ 
Mutation so OF, promutation (1359 in Godef.).] 
Exchange, barter. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Count. 178 In case he become.. 
ee. of another churche, throughbe promutation, or 
any other meane, 1660 R. Coxe Power § Sud. 131 If in 
Promutation a man sets such a value upon such a thing, 
and does not respect the person or quality of any buyer. 
/éid., To observe this Anthmetical Rule which Aristotle 
propounds in Promutation. E 

ll Prom celinm (prdamois7lidm). Boz. Rarely 
in Eng, form Prosmycele. [mod.L., f. rd, 
Pnro-14 Mycexivs.] The filamentous product of 
the germination of a spore. 

1867 J. Hoce Microsc. u. i. 291 We see the Uromyrces- 
spores passing through tbe generations of promycelium, 
sporidia, and mycelium, 1874 Cooke Fang? 126 To distin- 
guish them from such spores as are reproductive without 
the intervention of a promycelium. 1882 Vines Sachs" Bot. 
335 ‘The telentospores..produce promycelia on germination, 

Hence Promyce‘lial a., of the promycelium. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fungi v. 177 The promycelial tube is 
divided by transverse walls into a series of ..short cells. 

Promys, -yse, -ysse, obs. ff. PROMISE. : 

|| Pronaos (pronéiys). Gr. and Lat. Antig. 
Also 7 -on, 8-us. [L. prondos (-us), a. Gr. mpévaos 
(-ov) the hall of a temple, prop. adj. ‘situated in 
front of the temple’: see Pro-* and Naos.] The 
space in front of the 7aos, cell, or body of a temple, 
enclosed by the portico and the projecting side 
walls; the vestibule. Also, a similar vestibule in 
some early Christian churches: = NaRTHEX. 


PRONATE. 


1613 T. Gopwix Rom, Antig. xx. (1614) 17 They had their 
pronton, or Church-porch. 1704 J, Harris Lex. Tech, 1, 
Pronaos or Pronaus,..a Church-Porch, or a Portico to a 
Palace, great Hall, or spacious Building. 1745 Pococke 
Deser. East U1.u. ut. x. 169 The architrave. .continued from 
the front of the partie or pronaos to the side pillars. 
1833 Penny Cyct. 1. 140/2 Inner porticoes formed by the 
longitudinal extension of the flank walls,..forming what are 
distinguished as the pronaos and opisthodomus. 

Jig. 1894 Huxtey Lvol. & Ethics Pref. 8 Vf 1 had attempted 
ta reply in full to the criticisms..1 know not what extent of 
ground would have been covered by my fronaos. 1897 
Bookman Nov. 235 A roomy niche in the pronaos of Fame. 

Pro‘nate, p//.a. rare. [ad. late L. prondt-us, 
pa. pple. of préndre: see next.) Bent into a prone 
position ; bent forward and downward. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856) 47, Such turf, where 
the tree growths of more favored regions have become 
pronate and vine-like 

Pronate (prownett), v. Physiol. ff. late L. 
pronat-, ppl. stem of préndre to bend forward, f. 

pron-us PRoxE a.) trans. To render prone; to 
put (the hand, or the fore limb) into the prone 
position; to turn the palm downwards: see nest. 


Opp. to SUPINATE. 

1836-9 Yodd's Cych Anat. 11. 786/1 The forearm and 
hand were rigidly pronated. 1849-52 /ézd. VV. 1517/1 The 

maticnt is unwilling to attempt to pronate or snpinate his 

and. 1875 Sir W. Turner in Zacyel. Brit, 1. 832/1 The 
range of movement at the radio-ulnar joints enables us..to 
pronate the hand and fore-arm by throwing the radins across 
the ulna, so as to make the thumb the innermost digit. 

Pronation (praenézi-fan). Physiol, [= F. pro- 
nalton, ad, med.L. prondtidn-em, n. of action f. 
prondre: see prec.) The action of pronating ; 
the putting of the hand or fore limb into the prone 
position, i.c. with the palmar surface downwards 
(if the limb be stretched forward horizontally) or 
backwards (if it be hanging vertically); the 
position or condition of beiug pronated. (Some- 
times applied to a similar movement of the tibia 
in the hind limb.) Opp. to Supinarion. 

1666 J. South Old Age (1676) 62 They [the muscles] can 
perforin adduction, abduction; flexion, extension ; pronation, 
supination. 1745 Amyano in PAil, Trans. XLIIL 296 A 
gunimatous Swelling upon the upper Head of the Radius on 
the right Arm, checking the Motton of this Bone in Prona- 
tion-and Supination. 1872 Humpury J/yodogy 42 In the 
hind limb..the muscular force is..less expeoded on the 
pronation of the tibia, ¥ . 

+b. The action of placing (a body, etc.) in a 
prone position. Odés. 
+1698 Tyson in PAi. Trans, XX. 118 The First Pair of 
Muscles..which. .came to be dissected, upon the Pronation 
of the Animal. 


Pronato-flexor (pronél:tojfleksg1), a. Anat. 
[f. pranaté- (prop. advb. combining form of L. pra- 
nai-us pa, pple., pronated, but taken as repr. 
Proxator) + FLexor.] Applied to the mass of pro- 
nator and flexor muscles of the fore or hind limb. 

1872 Humpurvy Alyology 24 Below the knee the plantar 
aspect..is occupied bya broad thick pronato-Nexor mass. 

Pronator (préund'tg1). Anat. [a. med.L. frd- 
nator, agent-n. f. préndre: sec PronaTE wv. Cf. 
F. pronateur (16th c. in Littré).] A muscle that 
effects or assists in pronation; spec. one of two 
muscles of the fore limb, pronator (radi?) teres and 
pronator (radit) quadratus. Also atirib. (Opposed 
to SUPINATOR.) 

[:693 tr. Blaucard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pronatores 
Afuscudi, one is round, the other foursquare, both move the 
Radius] 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl sv. Pronation, ‘There 
are peculiar muscles whereby the pronation is effected, 
called pronators. 19770 Pesnant in PAL. Trans, LX. 323 
The tendinous muscles..have much the same effect on the 
tail as the supinator and pronators have in turning the 
hand. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Eutocol. 1V. xiii. 172 At first it 
may seem that insects..cannot have the Supinator and 
Pronator muscles; but some muscleof this kind must be..in 
those that have a versatile head. 1872 Mivarr Avat, 29 
‘The muscles of the forearm consist of pronators an 
supinators, flexors and extensors. 

Prone (prdun), s6. Now rare. Also 7 prosne. 
(a. F. préne (rath c, in Hatz.-Darm.), also prosne, 
orig. a grill, grating, railing, hence a place cn- 
closed hy such, spec. the grating or railing separat- 
ing the chancel from the nave of a church, the 
place where notices were given and addresses 
delivered. Ulterior origin uncertain: see Korting 
s. v. precdno, and articles there cited.] 

+1. A part of a church from which notices were 
read out; hence the notices there given out. Ods. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon x. 514 Upon All-Saints day he 
thundred out his Excommunication against the Lieutenant 
of the Guards. .at the Prosnes of all the Parish Churches of 
the City. [Afargin.| The Prosnes are the Publications of 
the Feasts, and Fasts of the Church, Banes of Matrimony, 
Excommunications, etc. 1686 — tr. pe Bas II. 18 
Causing it to be Proclaimed at the Prosne of her Parish- 
Church, / m 

2.. An exhortation or homily to be read or 
delivered in church. 

a@ 1670 Hacner Ads, Williams ni. (1692) 56 A saying ..out 
of a prosne or homily, made on purpose to be read before 
the clergy and laity in all Visitations. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. 1. 275 One Eusebius..is said to have writ 
many short Prones or Exhortations ppon the Gospels. 1897 
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Gasquet O. Eng. Bible 65 Parochial sermons were, for the 
most part..prones upon the Scripture lessons proper for the 
special Sundays. 

Prone (préun), a. Also 4 proone, 6-7 proane. 
[ad. L. prén-xs bent or leaning forward; inclined 
downward, sinking; disposed, prone (to anything), 
favourable, easy, cf. obs. F. prove (1488 inGodef.).] 

1. Having the front or ventral part downwards ; 
bending forward and downward; situated or lying 
face downwards, or on the belly: said chiefly of 
persons or animals, or of the posture or attitude 
itself. Of the hand: with the palm downwards 
(or backwards); also, of the fore-ann, or thie 
radius, in the corresponding position: see Pro- 
nation. Often predicative or quasi-advb., esp. 


after é#e, etc. (cf. FLat a. 2). Opp. to SUPINE a. 

1578 Banister //ist. Jan Ww. 62 The office of these two 
[muscles]..is in prone order to turne Radius 610 G, 
Frercner Christ's Vict. 1. xvii, He lowted lowe With prone 
obeysance. 1615 Croore Bady of Man 268 The position or 
manner of lying of the sickemian, eyther prone that is downe- 
ward, or supine thatis vpward. 1667 Mitton /*, #. Vn. 506 
A Creature who not prone And Brute as other Creatures, 
but endu'd With Sanctitie uf Reason, might erect His 
Stature. 1784 Cowrer 7 ash v.735 Urutes graze the mountain- 
top, with faces prone, 1859 Texxent Ceylon VI. vin. vii. 256 
‘The dogs lie prone upon the ground, their legs extended 
far in front and behind. 1864 Trexxyson Ba. Ard. 775 
Falling prone he dug His fingers into the wet earth. 

b. Of a part of the body: So situated as lo be 
directed downwards ; under, nether, ventral. 

1646 [see Pronety 1]. 166% Lovene ffist. Aninn & Min. 
Introd., Tbeir finns are foure, two in the prone part, two in 
the supine, 1826 Kiray & Sp. Ba tontel. LV. xlvi. 268 Prone 
Surface... The under surface. /dfd. 308 Mouth..Prone... 
When the mouth is wholly under the head. 

2. In inexact or extended sense (as if opp. to 
erect); Lying (or so as to lie) lat; in (or into) a 
horizontal posture; prostrate. Often predicative 
or quasi-advb., with éze, faé/, etc. = flat down. 

Permissible of things that have not an upper and under 
side; but improper of men and animals, inlets the position 
isasin:. 70 dre prone is one position of ding prostrate. 

1697 Potrer Antig. Greece 1, iv. (1715) 229 The Beast.. 
did not fall prone upon the Ground. 1784 Cowrer 7asé u. 125 
Ancient tow'rs.. Fall prone. 1835 Wituts J/e/ani¢ 280 Uhe 
broken column, vast and prone. 1842 Browninc Cost 
Gismond xvi, Prone lay the false knight, Prone as his lie, 
upon the ground. 1890 'R. Botprewoon' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 302 One man..lay on his side with face half up- 
turned... The strong man had fallen prone, as if struck by 
lightning. A 

b. éransf. Constructed for lying prone upon. 

1884 flealth Exhib, Catal, 102/1 Prone Couches. 
cumbent Chairs, 

3. Ilaving a downward aspect or direction ; 
having a downward or descending inclination or 
slope. Also /oose/y, steeply or vertically descending, 
headlong. Often predicative or quasi-advb. 

1627 May Lucaniv. 125 Let noStreames finde prone passage 
to the Maine. 1654 H. L'Esrrance Chas. / (1655) 126 
Edenburgh. .seated on the prone and descending part of an 
hill. 1695 Beackmore Pr. Arth. 11. 803 ‘The Way’s so 
wondrous smooth, so prone and broad. 1725 Pork Odyss. 
1. 132 From high Olympus prone her flight she bends, 1820 
Snettey litch Atl. xli, Down the prone vale. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xxxiv, The storm seemed to have burst at 
the zenith; it rushed down prone, 1864 Tuxnxvsox #1. 
ard. 67 Just where the prone edge of the wood began To 
feather toward the hollow. 

b. fig. = Deciinine ppl. a. 4b. 

1872 Tennyson Gar. & a 94 Some comfortable bride 
and fair, to grace Thy climbing life, and cherish my prone 
year. 

4. jig. Directed or inclined ‘downwards’, or 
towards what is base; ‘grovelling’, abject, base. 

1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. 1851 1V. 354 Notbing..but a 
prone and savage necessity, not worth the name of marriage, 
unaccompanied with love. 1742 Youxc N¢. TA. th 345 
Prone to the centre; crawling in the dust. Zdfd. vil. 1197 
Erect in one in appetite | 1842 [see2} | 

+5. fg. Said of action compared to following a 
downward sloping path: Easy to adopt or pursue ; 
involving no difficulty or effort. (Sometimes with 
mixture of sense 6 ; = to which one is prone.) Ods. 

1475 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 151/1 The moost easy, redy and 

rone payment. 1638 Cuitiincw. Relig. Prot. 1. v.§ 87. 290 

tis most prone and easy to doe so. 1654 GATARER Disc. 
Afol. 74 Doth it not pave a plain and prone path unto 
Atheism? 1656 SANoERSON Ser. (1689) 71 There is not a 
proner way to Hell. 1660 H. More Afjst. God vu viii. 
jiz There is nothing more prone then to lye and sleep on 
the shadie banks of a River. 

6. Having a natural inclination or tendency to 
something ; inclined, disposed, apt, liable. Const. 
to with sb, or inf. (The earliest sense in Eng., 
and still the prevailing one.) 

a. Of persons or animals, in reference to mental 
disposition or the like; (2) to something evil. 

(a) 1382 Wveur Ger. viii. 21 The witt..and the thou3t of 
mannus herte ben redi [v. 77. redi e¢ker proone; prome 
ether vedi) in to yuel fro his tyme of waxyng., 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold, Leg. 32/2 Consyderynge..how prone the people 
haue hen to worshipe fals gods. 1355 Epen Decades 305 
Yet are they excetdyng prone to lechery. 1611 Snaxs. 
Wint, T. un. i. 108, I am not prone to weeping (as our Sex 
Conimonly are). 1659 Pearson Creed i (1839) 31 We shall 
always find all nations... more prone to Het than to 
atheism, and readier to multiply than to deny the Deity. 
1729 Butter Sera. Wks. 1874 IT. 130 Men are cueedingly 


Re 


PRONEPHEW. 


prone todeceive themselves. 1881 Jowett Zécyet. 1. 197 
All are by nature prone to err, 
(6) to something neutral or good. 

1528 Garptxer in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xi. 78 Much more 
prone to adhere to the league. ¢1530 H. Ruones BA. 
Nurture in Babces Bk. (1868) 106 Be. . Prone, inclyned to 
mercy. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 690 These seeme 
prone to receiue the Faith; for they beleeue in One God, 
+sand haue no Idols. 1665 Maxcey Grotins’ Low Cy 
iWarres 321 More prone to concord. 1764 Gotusm. Zaz. 
93 Iivery state, to one loved blessing prone, Conforms and 
models fire to that alone. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 
in. ii. 25 Howprone to love Is the pure sinless sou! of infancy ! 
1844 DiskartrConingshy iu. v, Amind predisposed to inquiry 
and prone to meditation. 

b. Of things or persons, in reference to merely 
physical tendencies (¢ g. to disease). 

1607 Nokben Szez. Dia. v. 222 Vhe ground..is good 
enough, and not so prone to mosse as you tuke it, 1804 
Aperxetuy Sterne. Ofs. 35 Not being prone tuinflammation, 
1871 Brownine Salaust, 2030 tle was..prone Already to 
grey hairs. 1883 d/arcdieich's Photog». Chent. (ed. Taylor) 
v4. The unstable Vetrathionate of Soda, prone to liberate 
Sulphur. 1899 4 diPuit’s Syst. Jed. VIL 579 Gouty patients 
or_ those prone to nigraine or neuralgia. 

7. Ready in mind (for some action expressed or 
implied); eager. Ods. or arcd. 

1553 1. Witsox Ades, (1580) 4 Though..aur will [he] prone, 
yet our fleshe is so heanie, 1620 Guttum fleraldry ul. xiii. 
(1660) 161 The Horse..of all Leests there is none. more 
prone in battell or desirous of revenge. 1611 Suaks. Cyand, 
v. iv. 208 Valesse a man would mary a Gallowes, and beget 
yong Gibbets, J neuer saw one so prone. 1728 MorGax 
Algiers U. ¥. 313 A Body of prone Warriors, never sparing 
of their Flesh, 1819 SHEtLKY Cexed 1 ii tog What deep 
wrongs must have blotted out First love, then reverence in 
a child's prone mind. ‘ 

8. Comi., as (sense 3) proue-descending, -rushing 
adjs.; (sense 7) proe-minded adj.; + pronewise 
adv., with ‘prone’ movement, downward, easily, 
readily (cf. 3, 5). 

1g8s Banister IWecker's Chyrurg. 336 So as the matter 
maye freely and pronewise flowe out of the wounde. 1727-46 
Tuomson Susimer 655 Floods Pione-rushing from the 
clouds. /énd@. 1145 A deluge of sonorous hail, Or prone- 
descending rain, 1869 Husunren Ios. Suffrage vie 143 
They will take in the political corruptions with a prone- 
minded human facility. 

+ Prone, v. Ods, rare—"'. [a. F. préner (¢ 1600 
in Iatz.-Darm.) to address (a congregation), also 
to enlogize, f. gréue Proxe sh] drans. To read 
out, make proclamation of. ; 

1683 Tempe A/en, Wks. 1731 1. 446 The Contents of this 
Letter were proned hy the French Ambassadors at Nimeguen 
among the several Ministers there. 

Pronece : sce PRONIECE. 

Pronely (pranli), adv. [f. Prone a. + -Ly *.] 

1. Ina prone position; face downwards; /oase/y 
(quot. 1578), right down, flat down (cf. Proxe a. 2). 

1578 Banister f/ést. Mant.g Aman, in fallyng..back- 
wardes, goeth pronely, without al! hope of recouerable stay. 
1616 Suevvon Miractes Antichr. ix. 224 The same did.. 

ronely adore and worship at the time of cleuation, 1646 

rT. Browne Pseud. &f. 151 Some couple. .pronely, that 
is by contaction of prone parts in both. a1851 Moir fowler 
vi, We laid us down and watch'd,..Pronely, the sea-fow! 
and the coming dawn, : oe 

2. With a natural inclination ; + readily, willingly 
(oAs.)3 eagerly. 

156 J. CLemext in Strype Zecd, Wet. (2721) M11. App. Ix. 
208 They knewe the trewthe, and pronely wolde confess it. 
@1677 Yarrow Mks, (1686) 11, Serm. x. 148 Closely affixed 
to material things, or pronely addicted to brutish pleasures. 

Proneness (prde-nnés). Also 6-7 pronenes, 
-nesse ; 7 pronos, pronesse, proaness (sce note 
s.¥. -NESS), [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or 
condition of being prone. , 

1. Natural inclination, disposition, tendency, or 
propensity (¢e something, or /o do something). 

1548 Exyor, Pronitas, pronenesse, inclinacion to good or 
evel]. 1549 Coverpacr, etc. Eras. Par. Rom. Prol, «vb, 
Pronenes and redines vnto the dede in the ground of the 
herte. 1613 Purcnas Pr/grimage (1614) 8g The pronenesse 
of that sexe to teares. 1626 Stn S, D'Ewes Jraé. (1783) 36 
My fathers prones to..change his former purposes. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. xX. 101 A proneness to swoon on the least 
exertion of strength. 1859 Suites Sei“ //eip xiii. (1860) 338 
What is done onceandaguio soongives facility and proneness. 

+b. Readiness of mind, willingness, eagerness. 

1631 Massincer Believe as You List v.ii,1..with a gentle 
reprebension taxde Your forwarde pronenesse. ¢ 1645 T. 
Turry Siege of Carliste (1840) 9 Of great prudence and 
Proneness in arms. 

2. Prone position of the body. rare. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ep.iv.t 180 Though in Serpents 
and Lizards we may truly allow a pronenesse,.. perfect 
Quadrupedes, as Horses, Oxen, and Camels, are but partly 

rone, and have some part of erectnesse. /3/d., Birds or 

ying animals, are so farre from this kinde of pronenesse, 
that they are almost erect. ; 

+3. Downward direction or slope; declivity. Os. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u1. ii, 168 The River ebbs by the 
Proneness of its Streams. 

Pronepce: see PRONIECE. 

+ Pronephew. Sc. Ods. Also 5 pronevow, 
-newowe, 6 -nevoy, 6-7 -nepuoy. Tf Pro-la+ 
NEpuHew, after F. pronepuere (1486 in Godef.), L. 
pronepét-em PRoNEvot.] A great-grandson. 

e1q2g Wyrnroun Cron. vit. iii. 372 (Cott. MS) Fra pe stok 
..Discendande persownys lynyally In pe tobir, or pe thride, 


degre, Newow, or pronewowe [v.7. ane be. 


PRONEPHRIC. 


1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1. 316 Ane greit nobill, 
thar callit wes Dardane, The pecvesey of gnde King Metal. 
lane. 1893 Sa Acts Fas. V/ (1816) 1V. 11/2 James lindsay 
of barcloy pronevoy and air be progres to vmqle Johnne 
lindsay of wauchoip his grandschir. 1597 Skene De Verd. 
Sigu. sv. Eneya, The son in the first degree, exeludis the 
nepnoy in the second, and the Nepnoy exelndis the prone- 
noy in the thrid degree. 1623 A'ings of Scot. 43 Lord Darn- 
ley, Sonneto Matthew, Earle of Lennox: a comelie prince, 
and Pronepuoy unto Henrie the seanenth, King of England. 
1658 Puittirs, Promephew, a Nephew, or Grandchilds son. 

Pronephron, -nephros (prone‘frpn,-ne‘frps). 
Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, Pro- 2 + veppds kidney.] 
‘The anterior division of the primitive kidney or 
segmental organ in the embryos of lower verte- 
brates. Hence Prone‘phric a., of or pertaining 
to the pronephron ; also Pronephri-dian a. 

1877 E.R. Lankester in Q. ¥rad. Vicrosc. St. XVII. 429 
The pronephron (Kof/mieren) aborts, the pronephric duct 
becomes the oviduet; itis frequently called Miller's duct. 
188: Batrour Couifar, Enthryol, 1. 1. xxiii. 601 That this 
body is..related functionally to the pronephros appears to 
be indicated ..(3) by its enclosure together with the prone- 
phridian stoma in a special compartment of the bod 
cavity. 2887 duver. Naturalist SX 588 Van Wijhe's 
view. .that the primitive Craniota had no pronephric duct, 
the pronephros opening outwards bya pore from the gland. 

+ Pro‘nepot. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pro-, 
fronepos, -dtem great-grandson, f. prd, Pro-1 2 
+ nepos grandson : see NEPOTE.] = PRONEPHEW. 

1536 DELLENoEN Cosstogr. it. in Cron, Scot, (1821) 1, p. xx, 
This Brutus wes nepot, or ellis pronepot, to.. Eneas. [1729 
Macrarcane Geaealog, Colfrct. (S.H.S.) If. 142 Sir Thomas 
Maule his l’ronepos.. was killed at Flowdoun.] 

+ Pronept‘e. Os. [ad. L. pronept-is great- 
granddaughter, f. £76, PRo- 12+ zept-és NiecE.] A 
grand-niece; = PRoNiECE. 

1543 St. Papers Men Vill, V. #7 Leaving behinde Him 
oone only doughter the Kinges Hieghnes pronepte. 154 
in Sadler's St. Papers & Lett. (1809) 1. 152 He did wel 
perceive..how much your highness tendred the surety and 
preservation of your pronepte. 2544 in Ld. Herbert //es. 
VEEF (1649) 509 Te shall fore-see that the Kings Pronept 
be not conveyed out of Scotland, but strive to get her person 
into his custody. 1545 St. Papers fen. VEE, V. 420 The 

uene of Scotland,.. His Highues pronept. 

ronepuoy, -nepvoy, obs. ff. PRONEPHEW. 

Prones, pronesse, obs. ff. ?RONENESS. 

| Proneur (pronor). [I'. prdneur, agent-n. f. 
préner: see PROXE v.] One who praises another; 
an extoller, eulogist, flatterer. 

1812 Mar. Evcewortu Vivian vii, This depreciator..of 
Vivian..had been his political prexexr and unblushing flat- 
terer, 28za Hazutt Jadde-2, Ser. 1. xi, (1869) 232 These 
pea or satellites, repeat all their good things [etc.]. 1853 

Je Quincey Axutobiog, Sk. iii, Wks, 1862 XIV. 124 Her 
dislike..to the doctor, as their receiver, and the proueur 
of their authors. 


Pronevow, -tevoy, obs. ff. PRONEPHEW. 

+ Prong, prang, s/.! Obs. Ing prange, 5-6 
pronge, 6 prang. [Known only from ¢1440: 
app. = MLG. frange a pinching (Franck), Du. 
prang a pinching, confinement, + Arange ‘shackle, 
neck-iron, horse-mnzzle’ (Hexham), + praughe ‘co- 
arctatio, compressio’ (Kilian); f. OTeut. vbl. stem 
*prang- to pinch, sqnceze: cf. PRANGLE, also 
next and Pane 5d.] 

1. Urgent distress, anguish ; a pang. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 493/1 Throwe, womannys prose (AY 
sekenes), erumpna. 1447 BoKENNAM Seynfys (Roxb) 3151 
As thow the prongys of deth dede streyn Here hert root. 
¢ 1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 287 These prongys myn herte 
asondyr thei do rende. ¢ 1530 Cri. of Love 1150 The prange 
of lone so straineth then to crie. 

2. 2A trick, a prank. rare}, 

Perhaps a different word. 


1518 SKELTON praguyf sor My frende, where haue ye 
bene so longe?..1 hane ene about a praty pronge. 

Prong (prpy), 5.2. Forms; a. 5-6 prange, 
6 prannge, prang. 8. 5-7 pronge, 6 pronguc, 
7 prang, 6- prong. See also Spronc. [Known 
only from ¢ 1500; origin and etymology obscure ; 
perh, related to prec.; cf. MLG. prange a pinching, 
also a pinching instrument, a horse’s_barnacle 
(Franck). Bnt in sense more akin to Praa 56.1, 
Prog 56.1, as if a nasalized variant of these.] 

1. An instrument or implement with two, three, 
or more piercing points or tines; a forked instru- 
ment, a fork. In many specific uses, now chiefly 
dial.; e.g. a fork to cat with, a table-fork; a long- 
handled fork for kitchen use; a kind of fire-iron; 
a rural implement, a pitchfork, hay-fork, dung- 
fork, digging-fork, 

1492 Ryman Poenrs iv. 4 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 221 Dethe hathe felde me with his pronge. [Cf 
Ixxxv. 5 When dredefull deth to the shalcome And smyte the 
with his spronge.] ror Will of Tregiry (Somerset. Ho.), 
A Prange of siluer for grene gynger. 1504 fdid., My best 
Tian for grene gynger. 1528 Lett. § Pap. Hen. VIE, 

V. u. 2227 In casting prangs for to cast fyre and faggott. 
1549 Acts Privy Council (1890) 11, 349 Pronges of yron. 
3656 Witnats Dicé. (1568) 19 a/2 A pronge, didens. 1559-60 
Will of 7, Kighley (Somerset Ho.), A pronge of silver which 
they eate Sucket withall. 1567 Iirdls § Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 
1. 279 An Iron Chimnay, a pair of tongs, a prong v*. 
1570 Lavins Manif, 166/47 A Prongue, hasta /urcata. 
1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Aled, visi. (1626) 167 ler husband.. 
‘Tooke downe a flitch of bacon with a prung, That long had 


' 


1460 


in the smokie chimne nore. 1637 Hevwoon Diad, iv. Wks. 
1874 VI. 164 Expell me With forks and prongs, as one 
insenc’d with ire. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 
Culinary utensils and Irons that often feele the force of fire, 
as Longs, fireshovels, prongs and Andirons, 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg, 0. 487 Be mindful.. With Iron Teeth of Rakes 
and Prongs, to move The crusted Earth. 1706 Puituies, 
Prong, a Pitch-lork. a 2742 J. Hammoxp Love Elegies 
(1745) 212 I'll press the Spade or weild the weighty Prong, 
1762 Fatconen Shifiwr. 1. 74 One [fish]..glides unhapp 
near the triple prong. 2791 Cowrer //fad 1. 570 Busy will 
spit and prong. 1813 T, Davis Agric. Wilts Gices Proug 
or Pick, a fork for the stable, or for pay anaes 1897 
Aluctioneer's Catalogue (Shropsh.) (E. D, D.), Six superior 
quality electro-plated dinner prongs. 1881 JerrEeRiEs Wood 
Afagic 1. iii. 48 He wanted a prong, and a stout stick with 
a fork was ent and pointed for him. 1881 Q. Rev. Apr. 
332 He shouldered a prong and assisted his haymakers. 
2891 ‘Q’ (Quiller Conch) Moughts § Crosses 79 He.. 
always dined wi’ a pistol laid by his plate, alongside the 
knives an’ prongs. 
ob. Any forked object, appendage, or part. 

1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 145 Two iron bars, the one fixed, 
the other loose. {nthe latter there is a prong or notch to 
receive one end. 1905 E. Cuanorer Unveiling of Lhasa 
vi. 105 ‘The muzzles and prongs of the Tibetan matchlocks. 

2. Each pointed line or division of a fork. 

1697 Lond.Gaz. No. 3287/4, 4 Forks with 3 Prongs. 1729 
Swiet Let. ¢o Gay 19 San 1 cine with forks that have but 
two prongs. 1763 SMoLtErT Trav. (1766) 1.v. 62 The poorest 
tradesman in Boulogne has, .silver forks with four prongs, 
1879 G. Mrreoitn Agoést xxx, Vou were lean asa fork with 
the wind whistling throngh the prongs. 

b. Any slender stabbing or piercing instrument, 
or projecting part of 2 machine or apparatus. 

1649 G. Danien Trinarch., Hen. V ceii, The Stronger 
Sqnadron of the french fell in Vpon the goreing stakes;., 
‘mongst these officions prongs Surpriz‘d; their horse en- 
tangled, plunge their way ‘Throngh many wounds, to Death. 
1875 [see prong-chuck in 4). s 

e. A projecting spur of any natural object (esp. 
of one with several such), as a tooth, a deer’s horn, 
a rock, etc. In Southern U.S., ‘a branch or arm 
of a creek or inlet’ (Bartlett Diet, Amer. 1860), 

180z Jed. Frid. VII. 120 If Mr. Reece's descriptive 
state of the prongs or stumps [of teeth] was correct. 1834 
Penny Cyel. U. 72/1 The prong or antler [of the pronghuck] 
eis short and compressed, points forwards and a little out- 
wards. 1843 A. Wuite in Zovlogist 1. 29 The antennae are 
monstrously developed..emitting from each ‘prong 'a part 
of a distinct antennule. 1855 raprened dad XVI. 82 The 
castle stands upon a narrow prong of the hill. 1858 4. lark 
Tribune 9 Mar. 6/3 A..man who lives on a prong of Middle 
Creck [Kansas]. 1886 Cur. G. Rossetti Songs for Strangers 
Poems (1904) 134/2 Fair its floating moon with her prongs. 
1899 Barinc-Goutp &, of West 1. xii. 214 Strike for some 
prongs of rock that appear sonth-east. 


3. ?A prawn. - 

a 820 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay (1836) 19 Some are rapidly 
borne along On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong. 

4. Comb yas prong-like adj,, prong-maker; prong- 
chuck (sec quot.); prong-fork, a large fork for 
agricultural purposes; prong-hoe sé., an agri- 
cullural implement with two curving prongs, used 
like a hoe; =EHlack 54.11; hence prong-hoe w. 
trans., to break np or dig with a prong-hoe; 
prong-pin, a hairpin with two prongs; prong- 
staff (pl. -s¢aves), the handle of a prong-fork. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Prong-chuck, a burnishing 
chuck with a steel Prong. 1 65 Al useune Rust. IV, lviil. 
245 The use of the *prong-fork that 1 have done my land 
with, 3733 Tutt Hares omke Husb, x. 47 ‘Tis very 
profitable to Hoe that fittle with a Bidens, called here a 
*Prong-Hoe. 1753 Cuansers Cycl. Sufp., The prong-hoe 
consists of two hooked points of six or seven inches Jong, and 
when struck into the ground will..answer hoth the ends of 
cutting up the weeds and opening the land. 1765 Musetun 
Rust. 1V. lwiii. 245 A prong-hoe, which is used in hop. 
grounds. 2 Board of Agric. Circular conc. Raspberry 
Moth, Soot, lime ashes..might be forked or *prong-hoed 
into the ground. 1848 J. Bisnor tr. Ot/o’s Violin App. v. 
(1875) 85 The three sprong lke portions of the inute. 1733 
Tutt Horse-Hoeing Hush, xxiii, 376 Made perfectly round, 
and of equal Diameter from one End to the other, by the 
*Prong-Maker. 1902 Daily Chron. 19 July 8/3 Tortoise- 
shell..is..in great request for the *prong pins that girls 
stick in the thick coil of hair hehind their ears. «1722 
Liste Hxsd, 11. 256 OEE of the ash may serve for 
*prong-staves, rake-staves, and rath-pins for waggons. 


Prong, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To pierce or stab with a prong; to turn 
up the soil with a ‘prong’ or fork; to fork. 

1840 Cottager’s Man, 45 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Husb, 
IIf, Improved by deep pronging or mattocking between the 
rows, 1848 TnackerayY Vana. Fair li, Silver forks with 
which they prong all those who have not the right of the 
entrée, 1852 R,S. Surtees Sponee's Sp. Tour (1893) 174 
‘No, sir, no’, he continued, pronging another onion. 

2. To furnish with prongs, or prong-like points. 
(1874 T. Harpy Far fr. Madding Crowd xi, The indis- 
tinct summit of the fagade was notched and pronged by 
chimneys. 

Prongbuck (pre‘nbsk). [f. Prone 53.24 
Buck sé.!] = Proxcuory (strictly, the male). 

31834 Penny Cyel, 11. 71/2 The prongbnck inhabits all the 
western parts of North America from the 53° of north lati- 
tude to the plains of Mexico and California. fe T. Roose. 
VELT in Deer Family (Sportsm. Libr.) 98 The pronghuck 
or prophet antelope, known throughont its range sua 
as antelope, is..the only hollow-horn ruminant whic! 
annually sheds its horns as deer do their antlers. 1903 
Q. Rev, Jan. 44 The prong-bnck ..and the opossums of 
America being unknown in the Old World. 


PRONOMINALLY. 


So Prongdoe, the female of the pronghorn. 

1890 Cent. Dici. s.v. Pronghorn, The prongdoe regularly 
drops twins. 

Pronged (prend), a. [f Prone 5d.2+-ep2.] 
Furnished with or having prongs. 

1767 Cottixson in Phil. Trans. LVI. 466 The pronged 
teeth are like to agate. 1813 Scott Trier. 1 xiii, Wicket 
of oak..And prong'd portenllis. 285: Mayne Reto Scalp 
Fiuut, v, { observed a pronged head disappearing hehind a 
swell in the prairie. 1863-76 Curuinc Dis, Rectunt (ed.4) 54, 
1. .generally use the pronged forceps. 

b. Often in comb, with a numeral, as /wo-, ‘hree-, 


jour-pronged, 

1799 uli Advertiser 6 July 3/3 Eating..with a three- 
pronged fork. 1844 Dickens JJart. Chuz. xxxix, Very 
mountebanks of two-pronged forks, 1897 Oxting (U.S.) Feb. 
440/1 A four pronged nee and a hig doe running together. 

ron3e, obs. Sc. form of PRuNE v1 

Pronghorn (pre’n;hfin), 5d. [short for prong- 
horn(ed antelope]: see next. 

Prong-horned (prep ibgind), a. [f. Prone 56.2 
+Hornepa.] In proug-horned antelope; also 
proug-horn antelope, and prong-horn: A North 
American ruminant (Aadilocapra americana), re- 
sembling a deer, the male of which has hollow 
deciduous horns with a short ‘prong’ or snag in 
front; popularly reckoned as an antelope, but 
scientifically regarded as the sole snrviving repre- 
sentalive of a distinct family Antilocapride. Also 
called CaBBIE or cadrit. 

a. 1815 G. Ora. N. A mer. Zool.(1894) 308 The Prong-Horned 
Antelope is found in great numbers on the plains and the 
high-lands of the Missouri. 1834 Penny Cyel. 11. 71/1 The 
prong-horned antelope scems. .to have been associated [by 
the ancient Mexicans] with the deer, on acconnt of its 
branched horns. 1871 Daawix Dese. A/ax u. viii. 234 In the 
proug-horned antelope, only a few of the females. .have horns. 

8. 1826 J. D. Gopsan Amer, Nat. Hist. 11. Fn The 
prong-horn antelope is an animal of wonderful fleetness. 
190z [see Proncauck]. 1903 Q. Xev. Jan. 183 Prong-horn 
antelope were shot ; but wapili were scarce and shy. 

y- 1826 J. D. Gooman Amer. Nat. Hist, U1. 324 The 
prong-horn.. is usually called a goat by the Canadians. 
1864 Webster, Prong-horn, 1897 f. A. Atten Amer, Bison 
s81 The tact and cantion required in the successful pur- 
suit of the watchful pronghorn, 

+ Pro‘niece. Oés. rave, In 6 pronece, -nepce. 
[f. PRo- 1 2+ Niece: see Pronept.] A grand-ntece. 

1542 St. Papers Hen, VII, V. 231 Oure Soverane and 
Maister, 3our tendir nepho, is departit fra yis present life.. 
and hes left ane Princes, 3oure pronece, to be heretar and 
Quene of yis Realme. 1543 /did. 270 Oure Soverane Lady, 
Quene of Scotland, goure best lovit pronece. /6id. 281 For 
the performance of the mariage betwene my Lorde Princes 
Grace and the doughter of Scotlande, the Kinges Majesties 
pronepce. f « 

+ Pro:nity, Ods. [ad. L. pronitis, -dtem in- 
clination, propensity, f. g7dx-t15 PRONE a.] 

1. Steepness of descent: cf. PRONE a. 3. rare. 

1524 Pace Let. to Hen. VEE in Strype Eccl, Menz, (1721) 
I. App. xi. 20, I durst not..look on my left hand, for the 
pronite and deepnes to the valei, Z 

2. Propensity, proneness (chiefly to evil). ‘ 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 246 b, A pronite or redy- 
nesse to all vyce. @ 1535 FisHer Was. ETS) 1, 440 
Consideryng y* pronytie of mans harte to be infected with 
heresies. a 1670 Hacker Cert. Sern. (1675) 231 An eagerness 
and pronity to resist. 1672 Watts in PAdd. Trans. VII. 
5165 Gravity or Heavinesgs is. reputed tobe sucha Coxatus 
or Proniy: to move downwards. 17.. Kittincpeck Serm. 
xi, (1717) 227 What Restraints shall we lay upon the vicious 
Pronities and Inclinations of Human Nature? 


Pronominal (prongminal), a. (s6.) _[ad. late 
L. prondmind!-is belonging to a pronoun (Priscian), 
{. L. prondmen, -in- PRosoun ; see -Ab, So in F.] 

+1. Serving to indicate things, instead of naming 


them. Oés. rare. 

~ 1644 Butwer Chirol, 164 The natural validity of this indi- 

gitation of persons, and pronominall vertue of this Finger. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pro- 


noun. 

1680 Datcarxo Deaf & Duimd Tutor 134 Our own Eng- 
lish pronominal words are none of the most graceful pro- 
nunciation. 2751 Harris Hermes M. i. (2786) 233 There 
are the Pronominal Articles, such as, 74s, That,A ny, Other, 
Some, All, No or None, &c. 1824 J. Winversortom 
Twe French Words 19 The French Pronominal Adverb 
en, 1837 G. Pures 5 viac Gram, 42 What are called 
pronominal affixes, which are added to the end of nouns. 
1902 Greenovucu & Kitrripce M/ords 170 To the second 
class we give the name of pronominal reots, because a 
great pumber of them occur in pronouns, and because they 
seem to express ideas of a relative nature, such as are found 
in jae and indefinite adverbs. 


. sb. (The adj. used absol.) A pronominal 


word. 

31871 Kennepy Public Sch. Lat. Gram, § 127.279 When 
the Accnsative of the Matter isa Neuter Pronoun or Pro- 
nominal. 1876 /did. § 31 (ed. 4) 143 The Interrogative 
Pronominals gualis, guantus, guot, 

Hence Prono’minalize v. érazs., to render pro- 
nominal; Prono‘minally adv., with the force of 


or as a pronoun ; by means of a prononn. 

3871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 477 We have also some 
substantives which have been *pronominalised to this effect, 
as person, people, body, folk. «1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 118 The, .particle is to be taken adjectively 
..and not merely nominally or *pronominally. 1836 in Smaart. 
1888 Howetts Annie Ailbuvn xxx, ‘ What was that notion 
of his ‘—they usually spoke of the minister pronominally. 


PRONOMINATION. 


Pronomination (prongminéi‘fon), [In sense 1 
f. Pro-1+4 Nomination, imitating Gr. dvrovopacia, 
ANTONOMASIA; in sense 2 f. L. préndmen Pro- 
NOUN + -ATION.] 

+1. = ANTONOMASIA. Obs, rare. 


161x Cotcr., 4 xfonomasic,a pronomination. 1629 MaBsEe 


tr. Fonseca's Devout Contempi. 134 Called. .by an Antono- 
masia, or pronomination, ‘The Ships of Tharshish ’. 

2. Indieation or reference by means of a pronoun. 

1899 NV. § QO. oth Ser. INT. 448/2 Has any rule been laid 
down by grammarians. . for the pronomination or pronouniza- 
tion of this word {church]? 

|| Prononcé (prondtse), a. [Fr. pa. pple. of pro- 
noncer to Pronounce.) Pronounced, emphasized ; 
strongly marked or defined; conspicuons, note- 
worthy. 

3838 Mite A. de Vieny Diss, & Disc. (1859) I. 2gt A certain 
monotony of goodness,..and a degree of distaste for pro- 
woncé characters, as being nearly allied to ill-regulated ones. 
1880 Mrs. Forrester Koy §& V. WW. 1531 When the flirta- 
tion between her and D'Arcy became more prononcé. 

Pronostic, etc.: see PRoGNOSTIC, etc. 

+ Prono‘tary. Oés. Also 7 -notory, 8 -noth- 
ary. = ProtonoTary, Cf. also PRENOTARY. 

1563 App. Paaken Corr. (Parker Soc.) 198 The precontract 
..alleged for one Leonard's son, a pronotary. 1608 Danint. 
Queen's Arcadia ut. i, 1 knew you a pronotories boy, That 
wrote Indentures at the towne-house-doore. 1660 KR. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 23x The oath..shall be taken of .. Utter 
barristers, Benchers, Readers, Ancients, Pronotaries (citing 
Act 5 Ells c.1, which has Prothonotaries") 31714 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5192/1 The Pronothary read the Oath. 

| Pronotam (pronévtim). Luton, [mod.L. 
pronétum, f. Gr, mpd, Pro-2 + vdrov, Notun, 
back.] The dorsal part of the prothorax of an 
insect ; the anterior division of the notum, as distinct 
from the mesonotiunt and metanolunt. 

Its segments or scleres are the pro-prascutum, proscutun, 
proscutellum, pro-postseutellunt, 

1836 Snucnarp tr. Burmeister's Man, Entont. 78 They 
[Kirhy & Spence] think they have observed that some 
insects (Vespa, Crmbex) possess both a collar and a pro- 
notum. 1877 Huxtey Anat, nv, Anim. vii, 399 The 
tergal portion of the prothorax (pronotum) is a wide shield, 
which overlaps the head, fF 

Hence Prono‘tal a., of or pertaining to the pro- 
notum (Cet, Dict. 1890). 

Pronoun (prdenaun). [f. Pro-1 4 + Novy, 
after F. prouom, L, prondmen,] One of the Parts 
of Speech: a word used instead of a noun sub- 
stantive, to designate an object without naming it, 
when that which is referred to is known from con- 
text or usage, has been already mentioned or 
indicated, or, being unknown, is the subject or 
object of inquiry. 

Persona. pronouns of the first and second persons (/, Zou, 
pi. cue, vou, with their cases) stand instead of the names of 
the speaker and the person spoken to. Those of the third 
person (ic, she, it, they, with their cases, originally demon- 
stratives) avoid the repetition of a name already mentioned 
or indicated. IsreRRocative pronouns (who? what 
which ?) ask the name, etc of @ person or thing unknow:f, 
Recative pronouns (cui, which, that) combine the function 
of a personal or demonstrative pronoun with that of a con- 
junction, and subordinate one sentence or clause to another, 
as ‘I met a friend who told me’ for ‘1 met a friend, and 
e told me’. Posstssive pronouns are adjectives arising 
out of the originat-venitive case of personal pronouns. 
In Eng., as in. many other modern langs,, they have 
developed two forms, one absolute or strictly pronominal 
Gnine, thine, ours, yours, etc.}, the other adjectival (wy, thy, 
our, Your, etC.). 

In addition to these, several definitive adjectives are 
very commonly used absolutely or pronominally, and classed 
as adjective pronouns or pronominal adjectives. These 
include the Demoy: res, this (pl. these), that (pl. 
those), you (or id + Distaipurives; each, every, either, 
neither (of which every as a pronoun is now archaic) ; 

INDEFINITE numerals, etc., ax1y, some, one, other (another), 
~nonc,to-which some add all, both, many, few, cnough, such, 

when used absolutely. Ove is often used as an indefinite 
personal pronoun (OnE 20); and the words se/f and own, 
used to strengthen the personal and possessive pronouns, 

are sometimes classed with them, 7 

1530 Patscr. 74 Pronownes be suche as, standynge in the 
stede of substantives, may governe verbes to be of lyke 
nomhre and parson with them. 158 W. Furke in Confer, 
int. (1584) T ij, Whereto els hath the pronowne (447s) rela- 
tion? x612 Batnstey Lud. Lit. vi. (1627) 55 They are 
either Nownes, or Pronowns, 1668 Witxins Read Char. 
ut ii. §3 As Nouns are notes or signs of things, so Pro- 
nouns are of Nouns; and are therefore called Pronomina, 

uast vice Nominum, as heing placed commonly insteadwof 

ouns, x75: Haaais /Yermes 1. v. (1786) 73. The Genuine 

Pronoun always stands hy itself, affirming the Power of a 

Noun and supplying its place. 1827 Hare Guesses (1847) 

187 They are strange and mighty words, these two Tittle 

pronouns, J and Thou. 1904 Onions Adv. Eng. Syntac 

§ 62 Adjective Clauses are introduced by Relative Pronouns 

ee, Relative Adjectives.., or Relative Miverns sc: referripg 

to a noun or nonn-equivalent called the Antecedent, 

(oe or implied in the Principal Clause. /did. § 223 

We is often employed colloquially, like 'you', as an In- 

definite Pronoun =‘ one’. 

Pronownal, a, rare, [irreg, f. prec. +-au: ef. 
Nounat for nominal.) = PRONOMINAL, 

1883 J. W. F. Roceas Grane. § Logic iii, 67 Pronounal 
Phrase, Linyself, 1884 Brit. 0. Rev, Apr. 499 His [Rogers’] 
style has seriousdefects. Such expressions as ‘nounal and 
‘pronounal’ grate harshly upon the ear. 


+ Pronou'nce, sd. Obs. rare. [f. next; ef. obs. 


1461 


' F, prononce, f, prononcer (see next): cf. It. pro- 

nuisia, med.L, prénuncia (Du Cange).] 

1. = PRONUNCIATION 2, 

| 1600 Dyamox /refand (1843) 33 Orators, all of them having 
their particular excellencies in barbarisme, harshnes, and 
rusticall hoth pronounce and action. 
| 2, = PRONOUNCEMENT I. 
| 1642 Mitton CA, Gout. vi, Wks. 1851 THT. 124 That all 
controversie may end in the finall pronounce or canon of one 
Arch-priniat, or Protestant Pope, 


Pronounce (pronau'ns), v. Also 4-5 (Sv. 6-7) 
| pronnnce, 4-6 -nounse, § -nnnse, -nowns, 5-6 
-nownce, 6 -nownse. [ME. pronunce, pronounce, 
a. OF. pronuncier (1277 in Godel Compl), for 
earlier purnuncier (mod.F. provoucer):—late L. 
| prénuncidre for orig. pronuntidre to proclaim, 
announce, rchearse, narrate, pronotnce, f. £73, 
Pro-! + xendé-dre to announce: cf. ANNOUNCE, 
Exounce,] 

I. 1. ¢rans. Yo utter, declare, or deliver (a 
sentence or statemenl) formally or solemnly; to 
proclaim or announce authoritatively or officially. 


¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 315 To areson pe pape, Pe 

right forto declare .. & porgh his decre be pes pronunce a 

day, ¢1400 Brut 155 pe Pope .. grantede ful power to iiij 

bisshopis to pronounce be enterdityng, if it were nede. 
1485 Caxton Paris 6 V, (1863) 7 The messagers. .had pro- 
nounced the joustes. 1548-9 (Mar) Bh. Coa. Prayer, 

AVatrimony, Y pronounce that they bee man and wyfe 

together. 1952 férd., Morn, Prayer Rubric, The absolucion 
to be pronounced by the Ministeralone. 1586-7 Reg. Prizy 

Council Scot. YV. 142 He promunceit a Wo aganis the 

inhabitantis of Edinburgh. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's 
Yrav.135 Then the first Prince, whose office it is, pronounces 
with a lond voice, that it is hut necessary they should 
have a Prince to Govern and Rule them. 1690 Locke Gowé. 
1. xi. § 129 The pronase of Sentence of Death is not 
acertain mark of Sovereignty. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 
183 When he had pronounced the curse. 18g0 Mrs, 
Jameson Lee. Monast. Ord, (1863) 199 ‘The day and hour 
on which he pronounced his vows as an Augustine Friar. 
1876 Texnxyson “erodd u. ii, And hath King Edward not 
ronounced his heir? 1884 A. R. Pexsixaron iWietif ix. 297 
éxcommunications, unjustly pronounced, must be disre- 
garded. - 
2. To declare aloud, proclaim, announce, make 
| known; to tell, narrate, report. Ods, or merged in 1, 
| ¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 reat. MWyctif (1851) 147 To 

pronounce wele here nedis to _begge of be puple. ¢ 1386 

Cuaccer Pard. Prof. 7 First 1 pronounce whennes pat 1 

come, And thanne my falles shewe I alle and some. ¢ 1400 

Rule St. Benet 1003, 1 sal pronunce..All my mysdedes 

my-self ogayne. 1576 GascoiGne PAiMomene Ixxiii, Amidde 

the thickest throngs..1 will pronounce this bloudie deede. 

21774 Gotps. Hist. Greece U1. 94 A Courier. appeared 

before the Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful dings, 

that the King of Macedon had taken possession of Elatea. 

«1848 Hoop Lamia i. 2 Here Vl sit down and watch ; till 

his dear foot Pronounce him to iny ear. 1865 ‘l'aoLLore 
| Belton Est, ix. 98 umpecsioned words, in which she pro- 

nounced her ideas of what should be the religious duties of 
a woman, 
+b. fy. To ‘declare’, display. Ods. 

1615 J. Sternens Ess. § Char., Worthy Poet (1857) 14 
His workes doe..pronounce both nourishment, delight mnt 
| admiration to the readers soule. 1777 W. DatryMPce 7raz. 
SA. §& Port. cxliii, Costly decorations to the capital, that 
| pronounce [alse pride and vain glory. 
| 3. To affirm, assert, stale authoritatively or defi- 
nitely; to declare as one’s opinion or judgement, or 
asa known fact. a. with sual compl. or inf. 

¢ 138 Wyeur IVks. (1880) 35 Whi schulde curatis pro- 
nounsen here breperena cursed. ¢ xgsotr. De initatione uw, 
xi. 55 Lete him..pronounce himself an voprofitable seruant. 
1613 Puacnas Pilgrimage (1614) 64 The Oracle of Apollo, 
pronounced the Chaldzans aa Hebrewes to be only wise. 
1695 BLacknonE Pr. Arth. 1. 193 God view'd his Creatures, 
and pronoune’d them good. 19718 Free-thinker No. 57 ? 3 
Pronouncing you a Genteel, Fine, Beautiful Woman. 1826 
K. Dicsy Sroadst. Hon, (1829) 1. Godefridus 69 The 
twellth century, which even Sismondi pronounces to have 
heen a great age. 1860 Tyxpa.t Géac, 11. xvi. 314 Professor 
Forbes.. pronounces this portion of the Mer de Glace int 

assable. Afod. ‘The apples were pronounced excellent. 

the child was pronounced out of danger, 


b. with simple obj. or objective clause. 

1594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 491 Wee can not 
pronounce anie thing certaine of so high a nature as is that 
of the sonle. 1629 Donne Serm. xxiv. (1640) 241 Do not 
pronounce. .that every man is in an errour, that thinkes not 
just as thon thinkest. 1705 Stannore Parafphr. II. 298 
Remember, how deceitful Mocks all these are to pronounce 
one's State by. 1860 Warten Seaboard iI. 24 He could 
(ase eutnes nothing .. as to the extent of the injury. 1875 

V.S. Havwaro Love agst. World 2 A stranger would at 
once pronounce that the three young men were brothers, 

4, intr, To make a statement or assertion, esp., 
now always, an authoritative or definite one; to 
ass judgement, give one’s opinion or decision. 

vow usually const. ov or upon; also for (iu favour 
of) or agatist, 

€14%5 Wyntoun Cron. v. 4282 Huchon of pe Anle Reale 
.» Has tretyt pat mater cunnandly Mar sufficiande pan to 

ronowns can I. ¢ 1586 C’tess Pempaoxy Ps. xxut. ii, 

They wanton grow, and in malicious vaine Talking of 

wrong, pronounce as from the skies! 1628 T. Spencer 

Logick 98 This.. gi Properly two sentences w® pro. 

hounce against each other, /éid. 158 Some propositions 

that pronounce of the creature be necessary, and some 
contingent in their truth, 165: Hospes Leviath, 1. xxvi. 


146 Twelve men of the common People +. pronounce 
simply for the Complaynant, or for the Defendant. 19725 


PRONOUNCEDLY. 


Warts Logic un iii, § 1 Some weaker People... pronounce 
against the Use of the Burk or Opium upon ull Occasions 
whatsoever. 1830 Pusny f/ist. Ang. i. go5 He will not 
presume to pronounce upun the fate of those who lived 
either under the darkness or the light. 1849 MacatLay 
fist. Bag. ix. VE 437 Che majority..pronounced in favour 
of William’s undertaking. 1859 Jurison Brittany xviii, 
295 When all France pronounced fur atheism and anarchy. 
1885 Mauch, Ham, 29 May 5/3 Nor are we ina position 
to peru on the fairness of the scale fixed, 

. reff, “Yo utter or avow one’s opinions or 
intentions; Lo declare oneself. 

1837 Cariyie A>. Leo. IL 1 vi, The mutineers pronounce 
themselves with a decisiveness, which to Bouillé seems 
insolence, 1842-3 Guove Corr. Phys. Forces (1846) 27 
Without pronouncing myself positively upon the question... 
T think it will be safer tu regard the action ou Photographic 
compounds as resulting froma function of light. 

IL. 5. trans. ‘To give utterance to; to utter, 
speak, articulate (a word or words); $to make, 
or produce (a vocal sound’ (o¢s.). Also adsod, 

1388 Wye Job xxaiv. t And Ielyu pronounside and 
spak also these thingis (44. Vronontians ituque Elin, 
etiant hice locutus est]. 1390 Gower Coaf HL 90 Thergh 
notes of acordement, The whiche men ‘pronounce alofte. 
1432-50 tr. fig (Rolls) V1. 255 lustrocte in the langage 
of Grece, in whiche..he hade better use ta understonde hit 
then to pronownce hit. 1553 ‘I’. Witson Ades. (1580) 222 
Demosthenes beyng not able lo pronounce the firste letter of 
that arte..but would snie, for AAetortke, Letolike, vsed to 
putte little stones vnder his tongue, and so pronounced, 
whereby be spake at length so plainly, as any manae in the 
worlde could doc. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S.7.S.) 110 Thay 
can propunce na voce furth of thair throtis. 1667 Mitton 
#. £18. §53 Language of Man pronounc't By Tongne of 
Brote. grt J.Grernwoon Hug. Gram. joo They say that 
the Americans bordering on New England .. cannot pro- 
nounce cither an ¢or », but use x instead of it. 1841 Lane 
drab, Nts. 1}. ii 107 When she .. pronounced some wards 
that I understood not. 

b. With reference to the mode of pronunciation 


of a letter, syllable, word, or language. Also adso/. 

€1620 A. Hume Jett, Yoneue (1865) 9 U the south pro- 
nunces, quhen the syllab beginnes or endes at it, as en, teu 
for tu, and eunsm meunus for unum munus, quhilk..1 
hoep T sal not need arguimentes to prove it wrang. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 381 Vhe word ix sometimes pro- 
nounc'd with a & xgrz Steere Sfect, No. 3rg PQ aha 
Friends flatter me, that I pronounced those Words with 
a wolerable good Accent. 1726 Swirt Gudliver iv. iii, Ta 
speaking, they pronounce through the nose and throat. 
1975 Mair. D’Arstay Larly Diary (1889) II, 131 He pro- 
nounces English quite different from other foreigners. 1861 
Cran Eng. Lit. 1, 253 Wallis .. suggested that the origin 
of this silent e probably was, that it had originally been pra- 
nounced, though somewhat obscurely, as a distinct sylable. 

6. To deliver, declaim, recite ; with reference to 
the manner. Also adso/. Ods, (or passing into 1). 

1860 Davs tr. Séeidane’s Comin. 342 To se the priest.. 
standing at the aultare, pronouncing al thinges in a strange 
language. 1602 Snaks. Zari, ut. il. 2 Speake the Speech 1 

ray you, as ] pronoune’d it to you trippingly on the 
Longue. 1612 Brixstev Lud. Lit, 211 That famous Greek 
Orator, when he was asked, what was the chief grace or 
excellency in Rhetorick, what was the second and third ; he 
stil answered, To pronounce wel. [176x Grav Descent of 
Odin 23 Thrice he .. pronounc'd, in accents dread, The 
thrilling verse that wakes the Dead.] 

+b. catxv. To deliver a sermon or address; to 
preach. Ods. rare. 

1663 CowLev Cutter of Coleman St. w, v, Brother 
Ahbednego, will you not pronounce this Evening-tide before 
the Congregation of the Spotless in Coleman Street? 

Pronounceable (pronawnsab’l), a. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE, So F. prononcatle (1611 Cotgr.), late 
L. pronuntiabil-is.] That can be pronounced. 

1611 Cotcr., Prononcadle, pronounceable, 1665 Witner 
Lord's Prayer 15 There is no Name pronounceable by Men 
or Angels, which can define God_as he is. 1895 Whitney 
Life Lang, iv. 68 A mere succession of consonants, though 
pronounceable by sufficient effort, would be an indistinct and 
disagreeable sputter. 2 

Pronounced (pronansnst), #47. a, [See -Ep1.] 

1. Spoken, uttered, articulated. 

1877 Fruites of Prayer Hijb, He that by the vse of pro 
nounced prayer is caried into the inward consolation of the 
minde. 190 [Vestent. Gaz, 18 Sept. 2/1 Hymns. .chaunted 
hy the childish choir in ill-pronounced Latin, 

. fig. Clearly expressed, strongly marked ; such 
as to be clearly, easily, or readily perceived or 
recognized ; decided. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Pronouucing, Thus the 
painters, in speaking ofa piece, say these or these parts are 
pee 178 J. Mooar Vrez Soc. £2. (1790) I. xlvi. 
14 The contour of the body being as distinctly pronounced 
through it [the light drapery] as if the figure were naked. 
1818 CoLesrooxe /miport Colonial Corn 75 Emigration from 
Europe has not yet taken a prononnced direction towards 
Southern Africa. 1860 Tynpact Glace, 1. vii. 54 When 
regarded obliquely their colour is not so pronounced, 186z 
Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 217 Even in the 
little round church of St. Sepuichre's, Cambridge, of pure 
Norman or Romanesque, there is a pronounced triforium, 
18799 T. P. O'Connor Ld. Beaconsfield 67 Mr. Disraeli 
sought election at Marylebone as a Radical of the most pro- 
nounced type. apes 

Pronouncedly (prouannsédli), adv. 
+-Ly2.] In a pronounced manner or 


markedly, decidedly, distinctly. 

1867 F.H. Luotow Fleeing to Tarshish 143 The earl was 
an elegant, though most pronouncedly British man of about 
forty, 88x Times 11 Oct., Spanish was pronouncedly dull, 
and all markets closed with a gloomy appearance. 1891 
Speaker 2 May 530/2 Both..theologies were in their doc 
trines of sin and grace pronouncedly Augustinian, 


f, prec. 
legree ; 


PRONOUNCEMENT. 


‘Pronouncement (pronannsmént).  [f. Pro- 
NOUNCEY. +-MENT: cfOF. prononcement (13th ea 

1. The action or an act of pronouncing ; a forma 
statement, esp. one authoritatively made ; an opin- 
ion or decision given; a declaration, asseition. 

1593 Nasne Crerist's 7. (1613) 46 Repent yet, and J will re- 
pent me of the pronouncement against thee. 1680 J.C. Vénd. 
Oaths (ed. 2) 1 The first and lowest step or degree is a hare 
and simple affirmation and negation, or pronouncement of 
the matter without more, as to say,..‘My name is John’, 
1860 W. G. Warv Nat. § Grace t. p. xxvii, The Catholic 
philosopher is bound to take care, that his conclusions are 
fully in accordance with the pronouncements of sound 
Theology. 1880 F. Hauiin igth Cent. maura Peremptory 
and unseasoned pronouncements as to what is bad English 
are not the least of the minor pests which vex our en- 
lightened age. as : 

2. The tact or condition of being pronounced or 
strongly marked. rave. 

1908 Q. Hew. Jan. 272 It was not till the approach of the 
Renaissance that the feeling attained any definite pro- 
nouncement in Europe. 

Pronouncer (pronau'nsai). 
+-eR!,] One who pronounces. 

¢1374 Cuaucea Sueth. un pr. iii, 25 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
Rethoryen or pronouncere of kynges preysynges desser- 
uedyst glorye of wit and of Eloquence. 1561-2 eg. Privy 
Council Scot. \. 197 Quha is the gevar and pronuncear of 
the said decreit. 1618 Barnevelt's Aol. Biij b, Heere 
now I appeale from the Readers to the pronouncers of iudge- 
ment, 1691 Wooo th, O.von, 1, Fast? 696, A Pronouncer 
of the men of this World to be vain, in whom the knowledge 
of God reigneth not. 1813 Leicn Hunr in Araminer 
15 Feb. 98/1 The pronouncers of my sentence. 1890 Sat. 
Rev, 29 Nov. 607/2 Every intelligent pronouncer and 
adopter of the formularies of the Church. 

Prongunciy (pronawnsin), vd. sh. [ff as 
prec. +-1nG1,] The action of the verb PRoNoUNCE. 

1. Utterance, articulation, pronunciation, 

1451 Carcrave Life St. Aug. (E.E.T.S.) 21 His forhed, 
chekis, his eyne and all his membres in maner laboured in 
pronounsyng of bese wordes. 1581 Mutcastea Positions v. 
(1887) 31 Our spelling is harder, our pronouncing harsher. 
1597 Houtysano (¢it/e) The Italian Schoole-maister; Con- 
tayning Rules for the perfect pronouncing of th' italian 
tongue. 1668 Witxins Read Char. 1. xii, 366 Those Letters 
are stiled Consonants, in the pronouncing of which the 
Breath is intercepted, by some Collision or Closure. 

2. Authoritative or official uttcrance, delivery (of 
a sentence, or the like). 

1563-4 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1,258 For the inordinat 
pronunceing of ane decreit aganis him. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath wi. xiii. 275 Besides the Judgment, there is neces- 
sary also the pronouncing of Sentence. 1884 Law Times 
1 Nov, 2/2 The decree wzsi..is not to be made absolute 
until six months from the pronouncing thereof. 

b. ‘The giving of an authoritative opinion; a 
decision, judgement, pronouncement. 
_ 1786 Jerreason I rit, (1859) I. 561 There is no pronounce: 
ing on future events, 1869 Browninc Ring § Bh. x. 146 
Ilere is the last pronouncing of the Church, Her sentence 
that subsists unto this day. 

3. atirib.; pronouncing dictionary, a diction- 
ary in which the received pronunciation of the 
words is indicated. 

1764 W. Jounstox (title) A Pronouncing and_ Spelling 
Dictionary. 1791 J. Wacner (éét/e) A Critical Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. 1857 Pryce (ttée) English-Welsh Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 

Pronowucing, f//.a. rare. [-1nNG2.] That 
pronounces ; expressing a pronouncement. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 153 Axiome signifieth no more, 
but a declaratiue or pronouncing sentence. 

+ Promnounist. Oés. nonce-wd. [f. Pronoun + 
-1st.] One who favours the use of pronouns. So 
Pronouniza‘tion = PronomINaTion 2. 

1625 J. Puituirs Way to Heaven 63 These Pronounists 
do so glory in the phrase lOxur Lord}, that it is become a 
Seuanen ofa Romish Catholike. 1899 [see Pro- 
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NOMINATION 2]. : 

|| Pronuba (prowniab’). Rom. Antig. [L. pré- 
uuba a woman who attended a bride, f. * frdveb- 
Gre (found in pronuddns) to arrange a marriage, 
f. Pro-14 stem of 26-dre to marry.] A woman 
presiding over or assisting in the ceremonies and 
arrangements of marriage. 

3513 Douctas Z2neis w. iv. 78 Erth, the first modir, maid 
a takin of wo, And eik of wedlok the pronuba Juno. 1850 
Lenrcn_ tr. C. O. Miller's Ane. Art § 429 (ed. 2) 618 The 
bride..is pushed forward hy the pronuba to the husband 
who is armed with a lance. 1868 Swith’s Dict. Gr. § Ron, 
Antiz. (ed. 7) 252/2 At the end of the repast the bride was 
conducted by matrons who had not had more than one 
husband (frontdae), to the lectus genialis in the atrium. 

Hence Prosnubal a. rave: see quot.; also Pro- 
nw bial a. rare [after connubial], presiding over 
or promoting marriage. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 303 Pronubal or pledge rings 
passed between the contracting parties among the Romans. 
1698 Concreve Semele 1, i, Thy aid, pronubial Juno, Atha- 
nas iniplores. 4 aa . 

|| Pronucleus (pronig 1s). Biol. [mod.L. 
(E. van Beneden), f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2+ Nuctevs.] 
A primitive or prior nucleus; in Zoo/, the nuclens 
of a spermatozoon or of an ovule, before these unite 
to form the definitive nucleus of the fertilized 
ovum; in Sor. the nucleus of a gamete, which, 
by coalescing with another of the opposite scx, 
forms the germ nucleus. 


| 
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1880 A thenzusu: 25 Dec. 868/3 In this egg... shortly before 
impregnation, a clear nuclens is formed, round which the 
enone of the egg becomes radiately striated. This is 

nown as the female pronuctens, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
524 One of these is the nuclens of the oosphere, and may be 
termed the ‘female pronuclens'; the other appears to have 
passed into the oosphere from the pollen-tube, and is the 
‘male pronucleus ’(spermakern). These two nuclei coalesce 
to forin the definitive nucleus of the oospore. 1888 Rotirs- 
10n & Jackson Ani. Life Introd. 25 The two pronuclei 
approach each other, and the granules of the surrounding 
protoplasm are arranged round each of them, so as to form 
a star or aster with a pronucleus as a centre. 

Pronuncee, -nunse, obs, forms of PRONOUNCE. 

Pronunciability (prenvnsiabiliti, -nvnfii-), 
{next +-rry.] Capability of being pronounced. 

1816 Bentuam Chresfom. App., Wks. 1843 VII t. 191/2 The 
several properties .. desirable in_language, may be thus 


enunierated:—1. Clearness, _2. Correctness, 3. Copious- 
ness. 4. Completeness. 5. Non-redundance. 6. Concise- 


ness. 7. Pronounciability. 8 Melodiousness [séc]. 1881 
Masson De Qurucey xi. 156 Mere pronunciahility was not 
enough for him, and musical beanty had to he superadded. 

Pronunciable (pronvnsiab’, -fiib'l), a. fad. 
late L. pronendiabil-is, {. pronunizare: see PRo- 
NOUNCE ¥. and -ABLE.] = PRONOUNCEABLE, 

164g Jur. Tavior Gf, Exemp. 1. Ad Sect. v. 61 Like 
vowels pronunciable by the intertexture of a Consonant. 
1748 Hartley Odsere, aut. iii. 290 Words rendered pro- 
nuneiable by affixing some simple or short Sound. 

Pronuneial (pronynfial), a. rave. [fF stem 
of L, pronunti-are Lo Pronounce +-AL.] Of or 
pertaining to pronunciation. 

31847 in Weester; also in Jater Dicts. 

Pronunciamento (prenynsiimento). [ad 
Sp. pronunciamiento | pronunpiimie'nta), lit. a pro- 
notncement, repr. a L. type * pronecndidmentum, f. 
Prénuntidre to PRONOUNCE: see -MENT.] A pro- 
nouncement, a proclamation, a manifesto; often 
applied to one issued by insurrectionists, esp. in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

1843 W. lavinc in Li § Lett. (1866) 111. 287 The 
hesiegers calculated..upon a pronunciamento in favor of 
the insurrectional government. 1845 Foro //andbk. Spain 
1. 352/2 Malaga shared with Lugo. .in taking the lead in the 
Espartero Pronunciamento, 1886 Cyc. Tour, Club Gaz. 
June 215 The pronunciamenitos of well-posted critics not with- 
standing, 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 835 Marshal da Fonseea.. 
made a pronunciamiento, in Spanish fashion, against the 
Ministry. 

+t Pronunciate, #2. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
pronuntial-us, pa. pple. of pronuntiare to Pro- 
nounce.] Vronounced. 

In quot. 1432-50=‘announced, predicted’ (const. as ga. 
Pple); in quot. 1508 = ‘publicly known, declared to be’. 

1432-50 tr. /Yigden (Rolls) 11. 293 And iiij, names be pro- 
nunciate (L. guatuor uomina leguntur prenuntiata] inthe 
olde testamente, that is to say, Ismael, Ysaac, Sampson, 
and losias, and ij. oonly in the newe testaniente, lohn 
Baptiste and Criste. 1g08 Kexxenin Fiyting w. Dundar 
525 Sarazene, symonyte, provit Pagane pronunciate. 

+ Pronu‘nciate, v. Obs. rare—'.  1n 7 -tiate. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. prdnuetidre to Pronounce.] 
trans. To pronounce, declare, 

1652 Gaur JJageasétrom., 201 ‘Yo pronuntiate to the wicked 
and reprobates their destinated judgements and deserts. 

Pronunciation (pronznsijé'fan). Also 6-8 
-noun-, 7 -non-; 6 -cy-, -sy-, 6-7 -ti-; § -cion. 
[ad. L. prénuntiation-em, n. of action f. pré- 
nuntiare to Pronounce. Cf. VF. provouciation 
(pronunciation, 1281 in Matz.-Darm.).] The 
action of pronouncing. 

1. The pronouncing or uttering of a word or 
words; the mode in which a word is pronounced. 

3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11. 161 Hit is to be hade in 
meruayle that the propur langage of Englische men scholde 
he made so diuerse in oon lytelle yle in pronunciacion, /4fd. 
TIL. 249 The seide Esdras founde newe letters, whiche were 
more lighte tothe writenge and pronunciacion. 1530 Parser. 
Introd. 20 They have utterly neglected the frenche mennes 
maner of pronounciation, and so rede frenche as theyr fan- 
tasy or opinion dyde lede them, 1555 Epen Decades 124 
For the ryghter pronunsyation of thenames, 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 4 Drusius thinkes that Galatinus was 
first Authour of this pronountiation /ehoua. 1710 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4695/3 This William Charlton..speaks according 
to the Northern Pronunciation, 1889 J. D. Ropeatson in 
Gloucester Gloss. p. v, 1 have admitted a fair proportion of 
mere ‘ pronunciations ‘which a more competent and scien+ 
tific worker would have relegated to.a Glossic Appendix. 

+2. Oratorical utterance; elocntion; delivery; 
Spee. elegant or eloquent delivery. Ods, ; 

hg Lypc. Bockas vi xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) 335 1 Bi 
cratit he hadde a special auapntage Favour synguleer in 
pronnnciacioun. 1553 T. Witson Ae?. 116b, Pronuncia- 
tion is an apte orderinge both of the voyce, countenaunce 
and all the whole ye, accordynge to the worthines of 
suche woordes and mater as by speache are declared. 1613 
Banstev Lud. Lit. 211 Pronuntiation, beeing that which 
cither makes or mars the most excellent speech, 1748 J. 
Mason £ocué. 8 By Pronunciation, the Antients understood 
both Elocution and Action; and comprehended in it the 
right Management of the Voice, Looks, and Gesture. | 

+3. The action of pronouncing authoritatively, 
or proclaiming; declaration, promulgation; a 
pronouncement. Ods. 

61475 fart, Contin, Higden (Rolls) VIII. s00 The chaun- 
cellor of Ynglonde made a pronunciacion in the maner of a 
sermon. 1538 Cromwetn in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
VV. 1122 For advoidinge..of the pronunciation of Novelities 
withoute wise and discrite qualification. 1564-5 Keg. 


PROOF, _ 


| Privy Council Scot. 1. 315 Quhill the pronunciatioun of the 
| decreit arbitrall. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiii. (1623) 
758 The forme of pronunciation was /u the Name of God, 
Amen. 1674 CLARENOON Surv. Leviath, (1676) 322 If he 
be not terrified with that dismal Pronunciation, /y we sin 
willfelly [etc.]. 
= PRONUNCIAMENTO. 7are. 

1848 Blackw. Afag, LX111. 105 The declamations and 
“pronunciations ' of the rabble. - 

+4. The action of speaking; articulation. Ods. 

1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 387 He wrought that 
Miracle, onely by the pronuntiation of one word, 1706 
tr, Dupin's Eecl. Hist. 16th C. 11. v. 150 That Jesus Christ 
continued the Pronunciation Jof the Words] all the while he 
bless'd, and brake and distributed the Eucharist. 


+5. fig. (See quot. and cf, PRoNouNcED 2.) Oés. 

_ 1927-41 Cuamsears Cycl., Pronouncing, Pronunciation, 

in painting, the marking and expressing the parts of all 
| kinds of bodies with that degree of force necessary to make 
| them more or less distinct and conspicuons, 

Pronunciative (prenzv-nsiativ, -nonfiativ), a. 
rare. fad. L. pronuntédtio-us, £. ppl. stem of L. 
pronunitGre to PRONOUNCE +-IVE: see -ATIVE.] 
Characterized by pronouncement; declarative; 
hence, F doginatic (06s.). 

1619 Sta A. Gorces tr. Bacon's Wisd. Anc. xxvii. (1886) 104 
The confident and pronunciative school of Aristotle. 

Pronunciator (pronznsije'tor, -nv‘nfijeltar). 
rare. [a. L. pronuntidior, agent-n. from pré- 
nuntidre to pronounce.] One who pronounces. 

1846 in Worcester, citing Ch. Ofs. 1876 Life W. S. 
Fohnson 166 Mr. Sheridan,. .and,.other..speakers at that 
time, began to be considered in a great degree the standard 
of pronunciators. 

So Pronwneiatory a., of or pertaining to pro- 
nunciation; of the nature of a pronouncement. 

1806 M. Smart in Monthly Afag. XXII. 132 Our pro- 
nunciatory reformers in the pulpit and the theatre. 1846 
in Woacestea, citing Eaansuaw. 

+ Pro-njeand, a. Sc. Obs. [erron. or altered 
form of fonjeand, PorcNant, perh.after preez, prick, 

etc.] VPoignant, pricking. So + Prungeandlie 
adv., poignantly, piercingly. 

1533 Betenven Livy mu, xiv. (S.T.S.) 1. 302 Ane other 
sentence, semand mare pron3eand and scharp, was pronun- 
cit in fe said courte, howhbeit It was nocht of sa grete effect. 
1596 Darrvupie tr. Leséze's fist. Scot. u. ($.T.S.) 152 
Pricked sa prun3eandlie with this law. 

Pronymph, -al: see Pro- 2 1, 

Proo (pri), zz. Sc. and north. dial, Acalltoa 
cow or horse, inviting it to stand still or come near. 

31818 Scott //rt. Afid?. xlv, {To cow] Pruh, my leddy— 
pruh, my woman. 1824 MactacGart Gallovid. Encyel., 
Proo, cry, at horses when they are wanted to stand still, or, 
atleast,notto gallop. 1853 A. Smart ia Whistle Binkie 11. 
308 Moo, moo, proochy lady ! Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ! 

Proo, ohs. form of Prow 36.1 

Pro-ode (prdudud). [ad. Gr. mpoydds: see 
Pro-2 and Ope.} An introductory ode in a Greck 
chorus; an overture or prelude ; also,a short verse 
preceding a longer one: opposed to Ipopr. 

1850 Mure Lit, Greece 111. 58 The epode, when prefixed 
to the (strophe and antistrophe], assumes the name of 
Prodde. 1900 1], W. Smytit Gr&. Afelic Poets 284 A gly- 
conic proode followed by a simmiacum. 

Procemiac (pre;z'mizk), «. rare. [ad. med.L. 
prowmiac-us (Du Cange), a. Gr. mpooiwptan-ds, f, 
mpooijuov PRoa@MIUM, PROEM.] = PROEMIAL a. 

1850 Neare Last. Ch. 1. 856 The 104th [Psalm] is: the 
Procemiac, becanse it commences Vespers. : 

Procemial, variant of Prormta.. 

| Proemium (proimiim). Also § pra- 
hemium, 8 proemium, 9 procemion. [L. proc- 
metune,a. Gr. mpootptoy ; see PROEM.] = ProEn sé. 

1456 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 Doctour Bonnet 
Priour of Salton maid his first intitulacioun and prohemium. 
1650 R. Gett Seri. 8 Aug. 2 The Prowmium, wherein he 
calls heaven and earth to witness, 1715 M. Davizs Athen. 
Brit. 1, 311 As it appears in the very Proemium of that 
Decretal it self. 1857 Lo. Campsenn Chief Justices 111. xlvii. 
125 The proceminm and the peroration of his speech. 1868 
Tennyson Lucretius 70 Borger how my rich procemion 
makes Thy glory fly along the Italian field. " 

Pro-cestrons, -cestrum: see Pro- 2 1. 

Proof (pré#f), sd. Forms: a. preve, prefe, 
etc.; 8. prove, proof, etc.: see below. [ME. 

preove, proeve, preve, etc., a. OF. prueve (¢ 1224 
in Godef. Compl.), proeve, preve, proeuve (from 
13th ec. and in mod.F, prewve) = Pr. and Pg. prova, 
Sp. prueba, Cat. proba, It. prova, + pruova :—late L. 
proba (Ammianus @ 400) a proof, f. grodare to 
Prove. The @ forms were the original, corresp. 
to OF. and to Sp. prueba; they continned longer 
in Sc. The 8 forms (also in late OF. prouve, 
prove, tath c. in Littré) are assimilated in the 
vowel to F. prouver, ing. Prove v The de- 
vocalization of v to f ensued upon the loss of 
final ¢; cf. the relation of vw and 7 in delieve, 
belief, relieve, relief, behove, behoof, etc-] 

A, Illnstration of Forms, | 

a, 3 preoue, 4 proeue, prieve, 4-5 pref, preef, 
4-6 prefe, preve, Sv. preiff, 5 proet, preff(e, 
preeff, preyf, prewe, 5-6 prief(e, preif, 6 
preife, pryef, preeue, pryve, Se. prieff; 8-9 
| arch, prief, dial. preef, prief, preif. : 


PROOF. 


a@za25 Aucr, KR. 154 Ich challe, of bo two, scheawen 
uorbisne & preoue. ¢ 1325, 13.. Pref [see B. 2, 7). 1340 
Ayend, 134 Wyp-oute opre proeue. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
i. (Petrus) 187 As men inay preifffurth bringe. ¢ 1380 Prefe 
[see B. 4]. ¢2386 Craucrr Clerk's 7. 731 This Markys 
yet his wyf to tempte moore ‘Fo the outtreste preeue [2 #7. 
preue, prine, proef, preef) of hir corage. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdew (Rolls) t. 71 Pe fourbe witnesse and preef. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 227 Sothliche I lieve And durste sctten it in 

rieve. ¢ 1400 Ragwien Noli 122 in Hazl. ALP. P. 74 
“or your dedys prey. ¢ 1420 Lyps. Thebes 2326 ‘Yhat_she 
thought forto maka prief. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, 
Priv, 216 Wythout longe Prewe. ¢ 1430 Preef; 1436 Preffe 
[see B. 7,8) ¢ 1440 Generyites 1453 Other wise thanne he 
cawde make the preff. 1499 Arch. Rodis Scotl. Xl. 436 
The preve that Sir Patrik Hume offeris to produce, ¢ 1570 
Pride & Lowl. (1841) 36 Of trath and vertue for to makea 

ryef. 157 Preuis; a 1584 Preif [see B. 1c]. 1590 Priefe, 
Pilet [see t: 5,10), x59t SPENSER .V/. //udderd 408 But readic 
areofanie to make preife. 1594 Carew J‘asso (1881) 18 He 
showes in hoarie lockes of strength the preene. 21796 Burns 
Froker in Ainslie Land of Burns (1892) 188 Let's see How 
ye'll pit this in prief to me. 

B. 4-5 prooff, 4-5 prof, proff, Sc. pruf(f, 4.6 
proue, profe, Sv. prowe, 5-6 proufe, -ffe, prove, 
prooue, 5-7 proofe, profte, Sc. prufe, 6 prooffe, 
7 Se. pruife, 5- proof. (Sc. frutfe, etc. (ii, 3).) 
fl. proofs; also 4-7 proues, 5 prouves, 5-7 
proves, 6-7 prooves, 

¢ 3330 R. Bauxne Chron, (1810) 341 Bi profe & gode assaics, 
313.. Cursor Al, 6865 Thora prone [Gdtz. prof] o seluen dede. 
3378 Se. Lee. Saints xxiii. (V// Sleperis) 10 Be verray 
prowe. /bid. xxvii, (Aachor) 941 Swa_ with prooff of 
mychtfull dede he strinthit alway godis sede. ¢ 1380 
Wyerir Ws. (1880) 70 pe dede doynge is prof of loue. /érd. 
290 Examyne here proues, 1425 Prouves; ¢1430 Pronffe 
(see Bo rc, qb}. ¢14g0 Prop. Parv. 414/2 Proaf, idem 
quod aig 1486 Prof [see B. 2). ¢ rg00 Not-dr. Mayd 470 
in Hazl. £, P. #?.1L 29t, | see the prouc. 1526 Tixoace 
2 Cor, viii.24 The profte off youre love. @ 1562 G. Cavennisit 


Poents, etc, (1825) U1. 115 The proue in me ye may playaly | 


se the vse. 1570 Dre Math. Pref. *jb, His bookes. are good 
profe. 158: Mutcastrr /ositious iii. (1887) 11 No prosfe at 
all, @ 1895 Sournwete I}’4s. (1828) II. 38 So many proofs 
would persuade thee, 1609 Prufe [see B. 1b}. 1637 Proofe 
[see B. 2}. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adair, Events 
341 Proftes of the greatnesse of my freindship. 1683 Proves, 
Prooves [see B. 12, 16}. , 
B. Signification. I, From Prove v in the 
sense of making good, or showing to be tre. 
1. That which makes good or proves a statement ; 
evidence sufficient (or contributing) to establish a 
fact or produce belief in the certainty of something. 


+ To make proof: to have weight as evidence (ods.). 

@1225g Ancr. R. 52 Pet hit beo sod, lo her pe preoue. 
@ 1300 Cursor AT. 8708 (Cott.) Proue yee see pat par es nan. 
€ 1385 Cnaucer 4. G. 1, Prol. 28 We han noon other preue. 
1437 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 510/2 ‘Till the said examination and 
previs be fully determined. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W, de W. 
1531) 70 b, vag pledges and sure proues of the kynges 
fauoure. 2 aus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 249 Hereof they 
bryng manye proves. 1659 Owen Div. Orig. Script. Wks. 
1853 XVI. 319 Light requires neither proof nor testimony 
for its evidence. 1759 Rosertson /Yist. Scot, w. Wks. 1813 
I. 318 These suspicions are confirmed by the most direct 
proof. 1832 R.& J. Laxorr Exped. Niger ¥. vi. 232 Asa 
proof of his esteem and confidence, 1883 W. E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall xxxi, Which was proof positive that he had 
thonglit better of his intention. 

b. Law. (generally) Evidence such as deter- 
mines the judgement of a tribunal. Also spec. (a) 
A written document or documents so attested as to 
form legal evidence. (6) A written statement of 
what a witness is prepared to swear to. (¢) The 
evidence which has been given in a particular case, 
and entered on the court recards. (See also 3.) 

1481 Coventry Leet Bk. 473 No feynied matiers but 
such as shall be proved be credible proves in writyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 284 b/1 YF the preues of the 
lignages were fayled. 1609 SkENe Keg. May, 1. 67b, It is 
in the election of him quha is accused, to vaderly the prafe 
of the woman, or to purge him be judgement, or ane gude 
assise of the crime quhereof he is accused. /id. 106b, Gif 
the partie defendand that day of prufe, be absent; and the 
party followand being present with his prufe in his hand and 
swa the partie defendand be not ready or present, to receine 
the profe against him. @1715 Burnet Own Tite an. 1678 
(1823) EI. 445 The proof did not carry it beyond manslaughter, 
1768 Biackstone Conon, IIL xxiti, 368 Written proofs, or 
evidence, are, t. Records, and 2, Antient deeds of thirty years 
standing, which prove themselves. 1818 Cruise Digest? (ed. 2) 
1V. 231 Ft being in proof that the draft was not completed 
till six months after instractions had heen given for pre- 
paring it. 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. ix. 172 A statement show- 
ing all matters aired to be proved, and opposite each 

roof the name of the witness to prove it. 1883 Acé 46 & 47 

tet. €. 52. Sched. ii. 7 Every creditor who has lodged a 
proof shall he entitled to see and examine the proofs of other 
creditors. 

+e. A person who gives evidence; a witness: 
= Evinence sé, 7. Obs. (After 1500 only Se.) 

1425 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 289/2 That the same Marchart.. 
do brynge..two prouves of Marchantz. 1449 did. V. 145/2 
Other resonable witnesse and proves sworne. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 73 Gif men suld be prufis thame 
selff. 1572 Sc. Acts Yas. VF (x814) HEIL. 72/1 That the 
disobedient obstinat and relaps persounis.. sall not he 
admittit as preuis witnessis or Assysouris aganis ony pro- 
fessing be trew Religioun, A 
Slae 761 For ¥ net can he ane preif And witness thairintill, 

2. The action, process, or fact of proving, or 
establishing the truth of, a statement; the action of 
evidence in convincing the mind; demonstration. 


exzag Sone of Yesterday 171 in E. E. P. (1862) 137 1 proofe though they put fire in them, 


a1g84 MontGomerte Cherrie & — 
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And i say nay and make a pref. 
diruis (S. 2S.) 74 Gif 1 faite of my prnf.., the juge may 
assoilge niy party, 1480 Coventry Leet BA. 461 la prove 
perof the procession weye on pe South syde of the 
seid Churche .. was where the south haye of the seid 
Charche ys nowe. 1637 Sfar Cham, Deeree § 21 in 
Witton's Arcop. (Nrb.) 19 Vpon complaint and proofe madu 
thereof. 1718 Hickes & Nensan J. Aetdlewedd u. li. 175 
‘Vhey put the King upon the Proof that they had presented 
such a Petition, 1848 Kesie Sera. 386 The burthen of 
proof was of course thrown on the heresiarch. 3860 ‘fynpa1t. 
Glac. 1. v. 252 This is all capable of experimental proof. 
Mod. In proof of this assertion, [ may state [ete.}. 

3. Se. Law. Evidence given before a judge, or 
a commissioner representing him, upon a record or 
an issne framed in pleading ; the taking of such 
evidence by a jndge in order to a trial; hence, 
trial before a judge instead of by a jury. 

‘This distinctive development of sense has gradually taken 
place since the introduction of trial by jury into Scotland in 
1815. 

1838 W. Bets Dict. Lai Scad. 373 The duties of commis- 
sioners ia taking proofs, ander authority of the Court of 
Session, are pointed out by the acts of Sederunt rth March 
1800, and 2ed June 1809. 1845 Porson in Aucpet, Meting. 1, 
853/t ‘The proof is taken in the presence of a commissioner 
appointed by the Lord Ordinary, who examines the witnesses, 
commits their depositions to writing, and reports the whole, 
either to the Lord Ordinary or to the coart, according ta his 
directions, 1879 Macnay £ract. Crt. of Session LL. 10 
Under the existing practice a certain discretion is exercised 
by the Court in determining what causes are..fitted for 
proof before a judge and not hy jury trial. 1 Watson 
Bells Dict. Law Scot. 6153/1 By § 4 of the Evidence Act, 
1866, proof may be taken before the Lord Ordinary, without 
jury, mm any cause, ‘if both parties consent thereto, or if 
special cause be shown". 1903 J. Ranwixe Princ. Law 
Scot. 551 When the Lord Ordinary takes a proof, each party 
addaces witnesses to prove his statements, and the proof is 
followed by a hearing on evidence [i.¢. a hearing of counsel 
on the evidence}, /4éc, Where the parties are agreed as to 
the necessity for inquiry regarding the facts, the Lord Ordi- 
nary appoints a diet of proof, or in certain cases orders 
issues with a view to the trial of the cause by a jury. 1908 
Scots Law Times 14 Mar. XV. 958/1 The Lord Ordinary 
held that the case was one for proof not jury trial. fé7¢. 
9s9/t Lord Guthrie. ‘I think it ought to be sent to proof 
and not to jury trial.’ 

II. rom Prove @. in the sense of trying or 
testing. 

4, The action or an act of testing or making trial 
of anything, or the condition of being tried; test, 
trial, experiment ; examination, probation; assay. 
Often in phrases fo bring, fut, sed, etc. (some- 
thing) zz, ov, fo (the, ta) proof. 

1380 Wycuir Jiks. (188) 384 We mot take hede to pe 
rewle of prefe. .by her werkis 3¢ schu) knowe hem. ¢ 1386 
[see A. a 63440 Proup. Parv. 412/1 Preef, or a-say(y)ngze, 
eraminacio, 1523 Firznere. Sze. 13 b, ‘That there nay 
be made due prones without fauoure, bribery, or extor- 
cyon. 1683 Moxon Mech. Mrerc., Printing xvi, Without 
several Proofs and Tryings, {the mould} cannot be expected 
to be perfectly true. 1727 A. Hanittox Wew dec F. dnd, 
1. p. xxix, ] Jeave them to ny Reader, with the old Proverb 
to accompany them, that the Proof of the Pudding is in 
eating it. 1805 SouTury A/adoe fz H7. vic ad fin, H thy 
heart Be harden‘d to the proof, come when thou wilt. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 77 Drug thy memories, lest thou 
learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof, 1861 Farraairy 
fron, Manuf. 150 Some large pump-rods..were required to 
stand a proof of 120,000 lbs. per square inch. 

b. Arith, An operation serving to test or check 
the correctness of an arithmetical calculation. 

(Sometimes understood as in sense 2.) 

¢31430 Art Nombryng 6 The subtraccioun is none other 
bat a proaffe of the addicioun, and the contrarye in like 
wise. 1594 Buunoevin, Zirerc. 1. iil. (1636) 9 In making 
which proofe or tryall you cannot likely erre. x704 J. 
Hares Lex. Techn. s, v. Multiplication, The Proof of Mul- 
tiplication can only certainly be effected by Division. 1827 

utton Course Afath. 1. 40 The method of Proof, and the 
reason of the Rule, are the same as in Simple Multiplication. 

+5. The action or fact of passing through or 
having experience of something; also, knowledge 
derived from this; experience. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor AI, 20005 (Cott.) Pe apostels. .Pai did pam- 
seluen al to prove, O ded for fair lanerd be-houe. 1399 
Laxct. Rich, Redeles Prol, 17 Ht passid my parceit, and my 
preifis also, How so wondirffull werkis wolde have an ende, 
¢1400 Destr, Troy 5525 Epistaphus, to preue, was his pure 
nome, 1544 Suppl. to Heury VI11 in Four Supplic (1871) 40 
Of whom they haue proue & sure knowledge. 1590 Spenser 
Fy ?- 1. Vill. 4 Gactterowes of evils priefe.  /éid. 11. B48 
Tell what fatall priefe Hath with so hage misfortune you 
opprest. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 392 A fountaine 
.-of Tarre, whereof wee had good vse and proofe in our ship. 

+6. A trial, attempt, essay, endeavour, Oés, 

1s75 Cuurcuvara Chipfes (1817) 156 Yet diuers proues 
were made the breach to view, And some were slayne, that 
dyd assayle the same. 1628 Hoanes Thucyd. (1822) 119 
They thought this accident (especially being their first 
proof by sea) very much against reason, 

+7. That which anything proves or turns ont to 
be; the issue, result, effect, fulfilment; esp. in 


phrase /o come to proof. Obs. 

13.. Sir Benes (A.) 4030 Pe king Yuor badde a bef: God 
him 3eue evel pref, For bat he koube so wel stele! 1430 
How Wise Man tan3t his Son 62 in Babees Bk. (1868) 50 And 
flee al letcherie in wil and dede Lest pou come to yuel preef. 
¢3489 Caxtox Sonnes of Aynton vii. 161 Some of you speketh 
now hye, that whan the dede shall come to preefi, be shall be 
full lowe. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpvs Sern: xv. (Parker Soc.) 301 
The timeliest eat often cometh to least proof. 1599 Hanuuyt 
Voy. 1. 1. 85 The most part of the sayd mines came to no 
1607-12 Bacon £ss., 
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1456 Sin G. Wave Law | Parents & Chiddr. (Arb.) 274 The proofe is best, when Men 


keepe theire aathoritye towardes theire Children, bat not 
theire purse. 4 : . 

8. esp, The fact, condition, or quality of proving 
good, turning out well, or producing good results; 
thriving; good condition, good quality; goodness, 
substance. Now only dal, 

[436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) UL. 16x The wolle of Spayne hit 

cometh not to preffe, But if [Sunless] it he tosed and menged 
welle Amonges Englysshe wolle the gretter delle} 1616 
Scare & Margi Cowniry farme i. xxiv. 105 When you 
haue fed your Swine to his fall proofe. 1725 Brantry 
Fant, Dictes.v. Sarnfotn, This sart of Grass has obtain‘'d 
the Preference above Clover-Grass Ia England, as continu: 
ing longer in Proof than it. 1854 rnd. KR. Agric. Soc. 
XV. 11. 404 This is not found to deteriorate their bulk, or 
the ‘proof’ or quality of kecping, 1862 Q, A’cu. Apr. 287 
Sainfoin. the aftermath is invaluable for securing the high 
and rapid proof of lambs. 1893 Hits, Gloss.. froaf, of 
manure, hay, &e., the strength or goodness...A_ thriving 
tree ts said to be in * good proof’. 
_9. The testing of cannon or small fire-arms by 
firing a heavy charge, or by hydraulic pressure. 
Proof of (gun) powder, the tesling of the propulsive 
force of gunpowder. 

1669 Srtnsy JVeariner's Vag. v. si. 64 What Powder is 


allowed for Proof, and what for Action of each Piece. 1797 
Bucyed. Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 580 Preef af Powder, is in 
order to try its goodness and strength, 1859 ~F. A. 


Gruvetins Ardidt, dan, (1862) 57 All Ordnance .. are sub. 
ject to the Water proof ‘his is done by means of a 
forcing pump. 

b. A place for testing fire-arms or explosives. 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 146/1 At a proof at Woolwich 
warren, a smoke-ball burst. 1883 /'a// ad G. 6 Apr. 7/1 
The hox.. proved, on investigation, to contain about 200 Ib. 
of nitroglycerine, .. .\ sample was kept, while the bulk was 
taken ta one of the ‘provfs' on the marshes, 

10. ‘Fhe condition of having successfully stood a 
test, or the capability of doing so; proved or tested 
power ; orze. of armour and arms, whence évavsf. 
and fig.: impenetrability, invulnerability. arc. 

Often ia phrase armour (ete.) of proof: cf. Proor a.13 at 
the es 30.a5 to be proof; ta the proof, to the utmost, in 
the highest degree. eo ae or shot (cf. Proor a. 1), 
the quality of being proof against leaden bullets. 

1456 Sir G, Have Law avis (S.V.S.) 85 ‘The traist that 
he has in his gude armouris makis him hardy... for thai ar 
of prove. 1g.. Str A. Sarton in Surtees Alisc, (1888) 72 
‘Vhen he put on the armere of prooffe. ¢1585 Maire Hie 
ti. iv, Should they hane profered it, her chaste minde hath 
proofe enough to prevent it. 1g90 Six J. Suvtet Desc. 
Weapons 14 Manie Captaines and Officers of footmen were 
armed at the proofe of the Harquebuze. 1590 Srexsre 
7. QL tx. 24 Salves and med'cines, which had passing prief. 
1621 Fiercnrr Hdd Goose Chase ti. i. We must be patient ¢ 
bam vex'd to th’ proof too. 1678 Buxvan /'ler. 173s 
L was cloathed with Armoar of proof. ?axzoo Fideurents 
afer Persecutors 50 (Jam.) Knowing he had proof of lead, 
{he] shot him with a silver button, 1871 Pancravr /3% 
Poems 102 Nor whether his shield be of proof. 

+b. Proofarmour. Ods, 

1596 Datevurre tr. Lestie's #ist. Scot. x. 419 Corsletis of 
profe. @1625 Frercurr Chaxcesi.x, Ve clap on proof upon 
me. 

e. The process of stiffening hats and rendering 
them waterproof, Cf. Proor a 2. 

1901 Daily News 15 Jan. 6/3 ‘Phe bursting of a stove in 
what is called the proof shop of the works, where hats are 
dried after proof. 

11. ‘Fhe standard of strength of distilled alcoholic 
liqnors (or of vinegar); now, the strength of a 
mixture of alcohol and water having a specific 
gravily of 0.91984, and containing 0-495 of its 
weight, or 05727 of its volume, of absolute 
alcoho). Also ¢ransf. Spirit of this strength, 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 403 Vor Proof [of the brandy] 
there was a little Spanish Soap clapt into it, and the 
Scum of the Soap passed on them for the Proof. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4790/4, 5 Pipes of French Brandy, full Proof. 
1725 /did, No. 6437/1 Brandy or Spirits above Proof, 1748 
H. Exits f/udson's Bay 175 All the Liquors under the 
Proof of common Spirits, freeze to a State perfectly solid. 
1826 in Hone £very-day Bk, 11. 862 The bar was crowded 
with applicants for ‘full proof’, and ‘the best cordials * 
31856 Kane Arct. /xAl. I. xiii.146 A bottle of Monongahela 
whiskey of good sti paced froze under Mr. Bonsall’s head. 

b. In sugar-boiling: The degree of concentra- 
tion at which the syrup will successfully crystallize. 

1753 CHamBers Cyci. Supp Proof, ia the sugar trade, a 
term used by the refiners of sugar for the proper state of the 
dissolved sugar when it should be set to harden. 


III. That which is produced asa test ; 2 means 
or instrament for testing. 
12. Zypfog. A trial or preliminary impression 
taken from composed type, in which typographical 
errors may be corrected, and alterations and 


additions made. 
Applied esp, to the firs? fro0/; a second or later one being 
called a revise: see REVISE sb. 33 see also quot. 1842. 
(1563: sce Prone sé, 3.) 1600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602) 345, E was not present ..: nor hed | the sight of one 
roofe vntill the whole booke was out in print, 1612 [see 
rvise sé. 3). 1613 CHapman Jlasgue Enns of Court Pref., 
Plays eee ee he Printer..nener sending mea proofe 
till he had past those speeches, 7655 Com, Hist. Francion 
x.24 We did all go to the Printers house, where we did find 
himcorrecting Proofs, 1683 Moxon Afeck. Exere., Printing, 
The Correcter [would] not read Proves, 1771 Luckomer 
Hist. Print. 440 Deliver them to the Pressmen to pulla Proof 
ofthem, 1842 Branne Dict, Sc, etc. Vu) First proof. .is the 
impression with all the errors of workmanship. After, it is 
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read and corrected. .another impression is printed with more 
care, to send to the authors this is termed a clean proof, 
1878 Huxtey Piysiogr. Pref. 9, ] have carefully revised the 
proofs of every chapter. ‘ 

13. Zngraving. Originally, An impression taken 
by the engraver from an engraved plate, stone, or 
block, to examine its state during the progress of 
his work; now applied to each of a limited or 
arbitrary number of careful impressions made from 
the finished plate before the printing of the ordi- 
nary isstte, and usually before the inscription is 
added (in full, proof before letter(s). 

Artist's or engraver's proof, a proof taken for examina. 
tion or alteration by the artist or engraver; signed proof, an 
early proof signed by the artist. Letler or lettered proof, a 
proof with the signatures of the artist and engraver, and the 
inscription. A/arked, remargue, touched, trial,wax proof: 
see these words, ¢ 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 590/1 Proofs of Prints were 
anciently a few impressions takeu off in the course of an 
engraver'’s process,..and when they were complete. 1853 
°C. Nene’ Verdant Green vii, The panels were covered with 
the choicest engravings (all proofs-before-letters), 1890 /'a/? 
Mall G.26 Apr. 3/1 An artist's proof. originally meant that 
proof of an engraving which was sent to the artist for 
approval and remarks. But the terni..is now applied toa 
certain number of early impressions carefully made, and 
signed by the artist. : is 

+b. Photogr. A first or trial print taken from a 
plate; also used as equivalent to PRINT (sd. 13). OAs. 

1855 Harowicn: Potogs. Chen. v. 50 It is necessary to 
remove the unaltered Chloride or lodide of Silver which 
surrounds the image, in order to render the proof permanent. 
fbid. x 180 On the use of the hyposulphite of gold in 
colouring photographic proofs. 

14. +A coin or medal struck as a test of the dic 
(ebs.); also, one of a limited number of early 


impressions of coins struck as specimens. 

These often have their edges left plain and not milled; 
they inay also be executed in a metal different from that 
used for the actual coin. 

1762-71 H. Wacrote lertue's alnecd. Paint, (1786) 11. 
176 On the proofs were the king's and queen's heads on 
different sides, with a rose, a ship, &c. but in 1694 it was 
resolved, that the heads should be coupled, and Britannia 
be on the reverse. 1901 Daily Chrou.4 Nov. 5/1 A limited 
number were issued to certain collectors with unmilled 
edyes—these coins being called ‘proofs ‘—a course which 
was followed in the Jubilee issue. 

15. An instrument, vessel, or the like for testing, 
ta. A surgeon’s probe. Ods. rare—. 

(Perhaps only an etymulogizing invention of Cotgrave.) 

1611 Cotcr., Curette, a Chirurgions Proofe, or Probe; an 
instrument wherewith he sounds the bladder [ete.]. 1656 
Broest Glossegr., Probe or freaf (the Fr. call it cevette) a 
Chyrurgeons Instrament, wherewith he tries the depth of 
wounds [etc. }. 

b. (a) Atest-tube. (4) An apparatus for test- 


ing the strength of gunpowder, 

1790 Crawrorp in PAid. Yrans, LXXX. 397 A portion of 
the cancerous virus, diffused through distilled water, was 
introduced intoa small proof. /éfd. 406 The liquor. .was 
put into a poof, to the bottom of which heat was applied, 
1800 /did, XC. 207 A common gunpowder proof, capable of 
containing eleven grains of fine gunpowder, was filled with 
it, and fired in the usual way. 1828 Brannr in Lancet 
i June 292/1 Here are soine little phials, called in the glass- 
houses frocfs. ¢ 1860 Faraoay forces Nat, ii, 197 note, 
‘Thick Glass Vessels..called Proofs or Bologna phials. 
+16. Zyfog. A definite number of ems pieces in 
the composing-stick as a pattern of the length of 


the line. Ods. 

{The width of pages is expressed according to the number 
oftems’. £ucyel. Brit. 1888.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc, Printing xvi, He sets up his 
Prooves in the Composing-stick, 

17. Bookbinding. The vongh uncut edges of the 
shorter or narrower leaves of a book, left in 


trimming it to show that it has not been cut down, 
1890 ZaEuNsnorr Bookbinding 57 A few leaves should 
always be left not cut with the plough, to show that the 
book has not been ent down. These few leaves are called 
Proof, and are always a mark of careful work, 1908 A. W, 
Pottaro Let. to Editor, Our binder’s head man tells me 
that when I write ‘not to be cropped ' he Iranslates it to the 
men under him as ‘leave proof ', 
_ IV. 18. attrib. and Comb. a. General Combs. 
in senses 1-4, as Proof needle, object, paper, passage, 


patch, piece, test, text; proof-producing, proof-proof 
adjs.; in sense 9, as proof-butts, -charge, -ground, 
-house, -master, -mortar (Morvan sl), -sleigh ; 
in senses 12-14, as proof-correct vb., to correct in 
proof, proof-correcting, -correction, -galley, im- 
bresston, -plate (PLATE sh, Gb), print, -printer, 
puller, -pulling, set, state. 

1907 Daily Chron. 4 Jan. 7/1 A Serious accident. .at the 
*proof butts on Plumstead Marshes, 1727 Swirt Art Pol, 
Lying Wks. 1755 III. 1.122 A proof-lye is like a *proof- 
charge for a piece of ordnance, to try a standard credulity. 
1894 Fiedd g June 815/1 The proof-charge of powder with 
the g-bore is 50 per cent. greater than the proof-eharge of 
the 8-bore, 1803 Lama Let. fo Coleridge 20 Mar., I feel my- 
self..accessory to the selection, which I am to *proof- 
correct, 1890 Pal! Mall G. 29 Aug. 2/1 To have it written 
by other people in time for himself to proof-correct it. 1855 

tT. Maatingau Axnfobiog, U1. 40, 1 highly enjoyed the 
*proof-correcting. 1905 A. E. Burn Miceta of Remesiana 
Pref. 3 Little leisure for *proof-correction. 1896 T', L. 
De Vinxe Mlozons Mech. Exerc. Printing 407 The long 
*proof-galley of brass. ,1712 Loud. Gas. No. 5e2z6/7 The 
Place now used for a Proof-house. 1846 Garenra Sc, 
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Gunnery _203 The Company of Gunmakers of the City of 
London instituted a proof-house, at which tbe barrels of 
respectable niakers were all sent to be proved. 31891 Daily 
News 29 Apr. 5/6 There are in Europe five ‘ proving houses’ 
or testing places for firearms. Of the Birmingham and 
London proof houses all people have heard. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Aiseries féuns. Life (1826) 1x. xxii, *Proof 
impressions of the grain of the footman’s thumb printed off 
. upon the rim of your plate. 1707 CRAMBERLAYNE Pres, 
St Eng. ut. xi. 379 To see that all Provisions received, be 
good and As and duly proved, with the Assistance 
of.. the *Proof-Masters, and marked with the Queen's 
Mark. 1833 J. Hottann Manuf Metal 11.95 Government 
authorised the gun-makers of Birmingham to erect a proof. 
house of their own, with wardens and a proof-master. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 626 The result of more than two hundred 
discharges with the *proof-mortar. 1849 Noap Evectricity 
(ed. 3) 285 Suspending a smalt *proof needle, with a silk 
fibre,and causing it to oscillate horizontally opposite different 
points of a magnetic har placed vertically. 1837 Gorine & 
Pritcnaan A/icragr. 93 Directions. .for the management of 
*praof-objects in the Amician catadioptric engiscope. 1759 
H. Wanrote Act. fo G. Montagu 17 Nov. Vou shall see 
the documents, as it is the fashion to call *proof papers. 
1895 Satmonp Che. Doctr. Lutmort. w iil. 456 Taken as one 
of the primary *proof-passages for the dogma of the Descent 
to Hell. 1816 Keatince /rav. 1.11 note, This place isa 
residuc of a wreck of nature; it isa *proof-patch of former 
level. 1g94 J. Dickenson A rishas (1878) 41 It seemed nature 
and vertue.. bad conspired to make her a peere-lesse "proofe- 
peece of their vuited perfections. 1783 Mur. D'Aratay 
Piary 10 Jan., Mr. Seward has sent mea "proof plate..of an 
extremely fine impression of this dear Doctor [Johnson], 
1818-60 Wratery Commpl. Bk. (1864) 231 [This] you can 
prove (to any one who Is not “proof-proof), 1899 Daily 
sVews 20 Nov. 11 6 *Proofpuller seeks situation, Press, assist 
Machine, or other offer. 1900 /éid. 12 Oct. 10/3 Man 
(young? wanted, in printing office, for *proof-pulling. 1879 
H. Pritutes Notes Coins 14 A number of fine *proof sets, 
and coins, of the United States mint. 1683 Petrus /icta 
Adda. 1, (1636) 15 Vou must..have a Frame, in which you 
may heat the *Proof-Tests and Crucibles. 1847 Wenstre, 
“Proof-text. 1874 H.R. Revnotns John Lapt. w. vi. 262 
Modern criticism has submitted the ‘ proof-texts'.. to 
stringent examination. H. A. A. Kennepy St, Paul's 
Concept. Last Vhings vi. 310 Solitary proof-texts have 
wrought more havoc in Uscology than all the heresies. 


b. Special Combs.: proof-arm v. sonce-wd. 
[?back-formation from proof armour), trans. to 
arm in or as in armour of proof; + proof-favour, 
favour or goodwill strong ns armour of proof; 
proof-gallon, a gallon of proof-spirit; proof- 
glass, a deep cylindrical glass for holding liquids 
while under test; proof-leaf, = PRoor-suget; 
also, the sheet of paper by means of which 
coloured designs are transferred from the engraved 
plate to the biscuit in pottery-making; proof- 
letter. a letter cast to test the accuracy of the type- 
mould; proof-mnn (Sc.), one whose profession 
is to estimate the content of corn-stacks; proof- 
mark, + (a) in testing powder, a mark made on 
the ribbon hy which the recoil is measured, show- 
ing the strength of powder of the standard quality 
(obs.); () 2 mark impressed on a fire-arm to show 
that it hus passed the test; proof-plane, 2 small 
flat or disk-shaped conductor fixed on an insu- 
Jating handle, used in measuring the electrification 
of any hody; proof-plug: see quot.; proof- 
press, 2 press or machine used for taking proofs 
of type; proof-reader, one whose business is to 
read through printer’s proofs and mark errors for 
correction; = READER 2b; so proof-reading; 
proof-sphere: see quot.; proof-staff, a metal 
straight-edge for testing or adjusting the ordinnry 
wooden instrument (Knight Dict. Afech. 1875); 
proof-stick, a rod by means of which a sample of 
the contents of a vacuum sugar-boiler may be 
taken without admitting air; proof strength, 
sz sense 11; proof timber: see quot.; proof 
vinegar, vinegar of standard strength. 


@16r5 Frerenra Hum. Lieut, 1. ili, She..is a delicate 
and _ knows it; And out of that *proof-arms herself. 1621 
— Pilgrim u.ii, All your glories in the full Meridian, Tbe 
King's *proof-favour buckled on your body. 1907 JWestm, 
Gaz, 18 Feb, 11/1 The total consumption of spirits in the 
United Kingdom during the past year amounted to 39,302,480 
*proof gallons, 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1017 s.v. Pottery, 
The copper-plate is now passed throngh the mipeyers 
cylinder press, the “proof leaf is lifted off and. .{applied] to 
the surface of the biscuit. 1683 Moxon Jech. Lrere., 
Printing xvii. ? 2 Then he Casts a *Proof-Letter or two, 
1813 W. Lesure Agric. Surv. Nairn & Moray 180 
The quantity of grain is ascertained by the *proof-man, a 

rofessional character in the country. 1781 Aid, Trans. 

XXL, 1.300 If the ribbon is drawn out as far or farther 
than the *proof mark, the powder is as good or better than 
the standard. 1858 Garenea Gunnery 251 On arms of tbe 
first and third classes the definitive proof mark and view 
mark shall be impressed at the breech end of the barrel. 
3855 Mitten “fem. Chews. 1, 284 Bring the *proof plane .. 
into contact with any part of the onter surface of the 
metallic can, and an abundant charge will be obtained. 1873 
Maxwett Electr. § Magn. (1881) 1. 315 This disk, when 
employed in this way, is called Conlomb’s Proof Plane. 
1875 Kyicur Dict. Mech., *Proofplig, a plug screwed 
temporarily into the breech of a gun-barrel to be proved, 
1899 Mackai, Life Morris 11, 253 A “proof-press and a 
printing-press were set up there, 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 
4690/2 A new *proof-reader seemed to be needed. 1907 
Daily Chron. 4 Apr. 6/6 Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entered 
literature asa ‘ proof-reader’, ‘Chat is the American equiva- 


| 


PROOF-SHEET. 


Jent of our ‘corrector to the Press’ or ‘printer's reader‘, 
1903 SLoane Stand. Electr, Dict." Proof-sphere, a small 
sphere, coated with gold-leaf or other conductor, and 
mounted on an insulated handle. It is used instead of a 
proof-plane, for testing bodies whose curvature is small. 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1206 The *proof-stick, an ingenions 
brass rod for taking out a sample of syrup without admitting 
air. 1905 Daily Chron. 29 july 4/5, Spirits, however, are 
always sold below, and generally considerably below, ‘*proof ’ 
strength. ¢1850 Rudin, Navig, (Weale) 139 */ro0f timber, 
an imaginary timber, expresse: by vertical lines in the sheer 
draught, similar to the joints of the square timbers, and 
used nearly forward aud aft, to prove the fairness of the 
body. 1839 Uar Dict. Arts 13 An excise duty of 2d. is 
levied on every gallon of. *proof vinegar. 

Proof (pri#f), a. (adv.) Forms: see prec. [The 
sb. used as adj., app. by ellipsis of of: cf. prec. 10.] 

1, Of tried strength or quality; esf. of armour: 
of tested power ol! resistance; hence ¢ransf. and 
jig. strong, impenetrable, impervious, invulner- 


able. Const. agudnst, to. + Proof o' shot, proof 


; against shot; in quot. fg. 


1593 Suans. Ron: §& Fel. 1. ii. 73 Looke thou but sweete, 
And Tam proofe against their enmity. 1607 — Co 1. iv. 
25 Now..fight With hearts more proofe then Shields, 1631 
Hevwoop 2d Pt. Fair Maid of West 11. Chorus, With 
two proofe targets arm'd. 1656 Wart. Mono. tr. Socealini's 
Advts. fr. Parnass. te XXxix. (1674) 53 Venice. .is fortified, 
and armed with the proof-Armor of Rlanehes and Washes. 
1667 Mitton J. L. 1x. 298 Not incorruptible of Faith, not 
prooff Against temptation. 1697 Draypen Aeneid in. 317 
The fated Skin is proof to Wounds. 1711 STEELER Spec?. 
No. 41? 5 Proof against the Charms of her Wit and Con- 
versation, 1728 Ramsay Zheve's my Thtondi, A heart.. 
proof a-shot to hirth or money. 1785 Burxs Zo J, Sinith 
i, Ne‘er a bosom yet was prief Against your arts, 1810 
Scorr Lady of Lake 1. xix, Proof to the tempest's shock. 
1835 Lytton Riewsi x. iv, Dearer..than he had ever yet 
found the proofest steel of Milan. 1871 Routledge's Ev, 
Boy's Ann, June 344 Their thick scales..are proof against 
every missile. B 

b. Often used as the second element in com- 
pounds, as Bomn-proor, KULLET-froo/, FIRE-PROOF, 
Pror-proof, Ratx-proof, Suot-proof, Souxn-froof, 
THIEF-froof, WATERPROOF, WEATHER-Jvoof, etc., 
and many oceasional or nonce formations. 

1602 Mannincuam Diary (Camden) 61 Such a one is 
clarret proofe, é. ¢. a good wine-bibber. 1662 HICKERINGILL 
Afol. Distressed lnnoe, Wks. 1716 1. 297 The old Powder- 
Plotters..are shot-free and Justice-proof by a pious charm. 
1709 Brit, Apollo V1. No. 19. 3/1 You're Impndence-Proof, 
1824 Mackinrosn Sf. fo, Cont. 15 June, Wks. 1846 11), 468 


| Is he bullet-proof or hayonet-proof? or does he wear a coat 


of mail? ger Westen. Gaz. 7 Jan. 5/1 If the heavy 
inackintosh overalls were expletive-proof as well as snow- 
proof it would not be a bad thing. 1903 Daily Chron, 
3 Mar. 5/1 Fire-proof, and burglar-proof, and every other 
proof, except visitor proof ! 


2. Of distilled alcoholic liquors; Of standard 
strength; cf. Proor sé, 11, See PROOF-SPIRIT. 

1909 Brit, Apollo 11, No. 7.2/2 Rectify’d Spirits are Prvof, 

+B. adv. To the fnllest extent; to the utmost; 
utterly, entirely: cf. fo ¢he proof (PROOF sd, 10). 

1613 Firercuea, etc. Captain t ii, Such distemper'd spirits 
Once out of motion, though they be proof-valiant. 16z1 = 
fs). Princess 1, i, Looks melancholy Wondrous proof 
melancholy, (1875 Ruskin Fors Cfav, lv. 197 She had busy 
blood .. but, with that, well-conducted and proof-faithfut 
(transi. F, fidele & toute épreuve].] 

Proof (préf), v.  [f. Proor sd. or a.} . 

1. trans, To test, prove. a. Sc. To estimate 
the content of (a corn-stack); cf. proof-man, s.v. 
Proor sé. 18b. b. To take a proof impression of 
(an peace plate, or the like): = Prove v. re. 

1834 H. Mitten Scenes § Leg. x. (1869) 146 He was engaged 
in what is called proofing the stacks of a cornyard. 1884 
World 3 Dec. 1 s/2 The outcome is a masterpiece of etching, 
which is being ‘ proofed’, 4 4 

2. To render proof against or impervious to 
something ; esf. to render (a fabric or article of 
dress) impervions to water, to waterproof. [Hence 
Proofed pf/. a.; Proo‘fing vf/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1885 C.G. W. Lock Workshop Reccipts Ser. w. 3/1 Fabrics 
which are to be ‘proofed’ by spreading. 1902 Brit. Med. 
Grai.rg Feb. 378/1 Proofing or stiffening is of two kinds: 
(a) Water Proofing is done with shellac and resin dissolved 
in water with borax, /bid. 378/2 The process of spirit. 
proofing and the subsequent drying of the ‘proofed’ hats, 
xg04 /did. 17 Sept. 635/2 The .. draining of a single pool, 
.. the ‘ proofing ' of a single room. 

+ Proo‘fful, a. Ohs.rare. [f. Proor sé. + -FuL.] 
Fnll of proof; convincing. 

1631 Cuarman Cesar § Pompey 1.3, Plays 1873 TH, rsx 
As their alacrities did long to merit With proofefull action, 

Proofless (prifjlés), a. [f. Proor sé. +-LE8s.] 
Unsupported by proof or evidence ; unfounded, 

1610 Br. Careton Yurisd, 242, 1 will set downe some of 
his proofelesse positions. 1795 //7st.in Ann, Reg. 126/t The 
injurious epithets,..being proofless, fell to the ground. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 552 Accusation vast and vague, Spleen- 
born,., and proofless. ; 

lence Proo‘flessly adv., without proof. 

1675 Bovis Reconcileableness Reason § Relig. v. Wks, 
1772 1V. 171 The erroneous conceits..which the school- 
men and others have prooflessly fathered upon Pivloser 
1685 — Eng. Notion Nat. vi. 189 It has been prooflesly 
asserted, and..I do not think my self bound to admit it. 

Proofre, obs. form of PROFFER. 

Proo‘f-sheet. 7yfog. A sheet printed from a 
forme of type for the purpose of examination and 


PROOF-SPIRIT. 


correction, before it is finally printed off for use: 


see PROOF 58. 12. 

a@162g Fretcuer Nice Valour wv. i. Stage direct., Enter 
Galoshio, witha Proof-Sheet anda Table. 1693 CLARENDON 
in Wood's Life (O.H.S.) TV. 12 That the said Mt. A Wood 
did..correct all or att least some of the first printed sheets 
or proof sheets of the said Athenz Oxonienses. 1771 
LuckomBe Hist. Print. 440 A Proof-sheet ought to be pulled 
as clean and neat as any sheet..that is worked off. 1826 
Scorr MWoedst. xxii, Some proof-sheets, as they are_techni- 
cally called, seemingly fresh from the press, 1888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men MN. x. 269 The proof-sheets, elaborately 
corrected throughout, I often saw in his hands, 

Proof-spirit. Spirit of wine, or any distilled 
alcoholic liquor, of proof strength: sce Proor 5.11, 

1790 Buacven in PAi. Trans. LX XX. 338 [t may appear 
odd, that no mention has been made till now of proof spirit, 
the standard to which most of the regulations of the excise 
have hitherto been referred, 1811 A. ‘I’. Tuomson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 380 Proof Spirit..is merely rectified spirit 
diluted with a certain proportion of water. According to 
the London and Dublin Colleges, its specific ous should 
he to that of distilled water as 930 to 1000; while the Idin- 
burgh College orders it of the gravity of 935. ‘The former 
. contains 44 parts of pure alcohol and 56 of water in 100 
parts; the latter..42 of pure alcohol and 58 of water in 100 
parts. 1818 Act 58 Geo. ///, c. 28 To denote as Proof 
Spirit that whicb, at the Temperature of Fifty-one Degrees 
by Fahrenheit's Thermometer, weighs exactly Twelve 
‘Thirteenth Parts of an equal Measure of Distilled Water, 
1876 Haatey Jat. Aled. (ed. 6) 326 Proof Spirit is alcohol 


containing 49 per cent. by weight, or 42 percent. by volume | 


of water. 4 F 
b. Formerly often in plural form, in accordance 
with the popular use of sfzri¢s for alcoholic drink, 

1741 Compl, Fain, Picce i. iv. an Take Mint 2 Handfuls, 
Proof-spirits 2 Gatlons and a half. 1800 Vince //ydrostat. 
ii. (1806) 25 Proof spirits consists, half of pure spirits, called 
alcohol, and half of water. . 

Proofy (prv‘fi), a. dal. [f. Proor sh. 8+ 
-v.) Having the quality of turning out well or 
producing good results. 

1848 W. Barnes Poems in Dorset Dial. Gloss. Proofy, 
having much proof; likely to fatten. 1854 Jra/. R. Agric. 
Soc. XY. nu. 428 A cut of grass like a water-meadow of the 
most ‘proofy’ kind, 1886 Enwoaruy IV, Somerset Word- 
bk., Proofy...1. Of cattle or sheep—of a kind like to 
improve in size or condition...2. Of land or soil—rich in 
fattening qualities, Very proofy ground for young stock. 

Proole, Proone, obs. ff. ProwL v., PRONE a. 

[f. 


Pro-opic ferns pals -epik), a. Anthrop. 

Gr. mpd, PRro-2 + dy, da- face + -10.) Having 
the nose and central line of the face prominent 
or projecting, as compared with the lateral parts : 
the opposite of platyopic or flat-faced, 

18385 O. Tuomas in Fral. Anthrop, Inst. May 334 Indi- 
vidual skuils or races having [naso-malar] indices below 
107'5, might be called sértyogie or flat faced; from 107-5 to 
110-0, mesopics and above 110°0, fre-ofic. 

Pro-osteon : see PRo-2 2. 

|| Pro-ostracum (prog'strikdm). Palwont. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 4+ Sarpaxoy potsherd, 
shell.] The anterior prolongation, usually lamellar, 
of the guard or rostrum of a fossil cephalopod, 
as a belemnite. 

1872 Nicuorson Palgout, xxvi. 297 The form of the ‘ pro- 


ostracum' varies greatly in different cases, and it, affords | 


important characters in the discrimination of specific and 
generic forms in the Belemuttidg, 1877 Huxcey Anat, 
duv, Anim, viii. 542 The pro-ostracum and the rostrum 
together represent the pen in the Tenthidae. 1889 
Nicnorson & Lypexkea Palgont. |. 876 A horny or more 
or less calcified plate, known as the pro-ostracum .. corre. 
sponds with the ‘pen’ of the ordinary cuttlefishes, and from 
ils extreme tenuity is never perfectly preserved. 

Hence Pro-o'stracal a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pro-ostracum. 

2890 in Cent. Dicé. 

Pro-otic (pro,dtik, -gtik), a. and sb. Comp. 
Anat. {[f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2+ 00s, dre ear+-10.] 

A. adj. That is in front of the ear; applied 
distinctively to one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic capsnle. 

x870 Rotteston Anint Life 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
formed..by the squamosal, opisthotic, and pee bones. 
1873 Huxcey in Zncyel. Brit. 1. 751/1 The hyoidean arch 
..almost always becomes connected with the pro-otic region 
of the skull. i 

B. sb. The pro-otic bone. 

1870 Ro.teston Ani. Life 25 One for the eppots and 
the other for the squamosal. 1872 Mivaat Eden. Anat. 
106 The Pro-otic is the largest and most important element 
of the three in Vertebrates below Mammals, 

Prop (prep), 54.1 Also 5-6 proppe. [Not 
known before 1440; = MDu. and early mod.Du. 
Proppe a vine-prop, a support (‘ pedamen, fuleimen- 
tum, fulcrum, sustentaculum’ Kilian); ulterior 
history uncertain. Wedgwood compares ‘ Piedmon- 
tese droba, bropa, a vine-prop, Wallachian profica 
a prop, proffe to prop, lean on’. Irish propa, 
Gael. prop are from English. ; 

MDnu. Aropfe is in form identical with, and by Kilian 
treated as the same word as, prope ‘une hroche de fer’ 
(Plantin), ‘obturamentum oblongum, veruculum ’ (Kilian), 
mod.Du. frof, MLG. fropfe, LG. propp, Da. prof, Sw. 
propp, Ger. Pirobf, -en a plug, stopper, stopple, bung; but 
the connexion of sense is not clear. 
MDu. and early mod.Du. proppen to Props stay, bear np, 
compared with Du. groffen to cram, stuff full, fillup, MLG, 
and aes Prefer er, p/ropfert, Da. propse, Sw. proppa. 

OL. , 


he same is true of 


1465 


With this latter group cf. also OHG. A/ofo, Lropfe at 
ic 


sucker, slip, shoot, and Ger. Jroffen to graft, which are 
referred to L. Sropdgo a set, layer, slip, or shoot. It is thus 
certain that Jrod sh. and vb. have cognates in Dutch; but 
the connexion of the two Du. words for ‘prop’ and ‘plng', 


| and of the latter of these with the Ger. word for ‘ graft ' 


is uncertain, See Franck and Kluge. Cf. Prop sé.?] 

1. A stick, rod, pole, stake, beam, or other rigid 
support, used to sustain an incumbent weight; esp. 
when such an appliavce is auxiliary, or does not 
form a structural part of the thing supported. 
Often in comb, as clothes-prop. 

ex1440 Promp. Parv. 415/1 Proppe, longe (5S. staffe), 
coutus. 1483 Cath. Angd. 292/2 A Prope (4. Proppe), cer- 
uus, destina.., Julcimen, fulcimentum. 1530 Pacscr. 
2sq)t Proppe to underset ay thyng, estaye. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 1 Agugs vii. 34 The foure proppes vpon the foure 
corners of cuery seate were harde on the seate. 1555 Morn 
Decades 226 Vheyr houses are ..buylded aboue the grownde 
vppon Broapes & pyles. 1573-80 Barer AZo. P 784 ‘The 
vine must be set vp with props, ¢ 1623 in Swayne Sars 
Churchw. Acc. (1896) 177 ‘I'o make A proppe to supporte 
the Roofe. 1645 in 10th Ke. /Jist. MSS. Comat. App. iv. 
636 The propps and standerdes upon which the Town Hall 
did stand. 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxxi. (1794) 484 
What he [Linnaus] calls “a/cra, props or supports of the 
plant. 1870 Drvaxt fad VI. xni.8 Mighty rains Have 
worn away the props that held it fast. 

b. spec. in Coal-mining: A piece of timber set 
upright to snpport the roof or keep up the strata. 
(Also pit-prop.) ¢. In a vehicle: see quot. 
187s. GQ. Al. Lntom, See quot. 1826. 0. dal. 
or slang. ‘The leg; also, the arm extended in 
boxing; hence, a straight hit. (Usu. in £2) 

b. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 1V. 236 A fragment of 
a prop of fir, which had been used ina shaft in the forest of 
Hartz, 1851 Greenwetn Coal-trade Terms Northum. § 
Durh, 40 Prop, a piece of wood, cut 24 or 3 inches shorter 
than the thickness of the seam of coal, and set Bpclat 
beneath the end of a crowntree, or under a headtree, for the 
support of the roof. 1857 J. Stewaat Sh. Se. Charac. gx 
Cut up in lengths for coal-pit praps. 1885 Law /fimes 
LXXIX, 176/1 Timber props for regulating the ventilation, 
¢e. 1875 Kxtaur Dict. Ieck., Prof,.,astem fastened to the 
carriage bow for the attachment of the stretcher-piece, 
known as the Jrog-joint, and upon which the bows rest 
when down, d. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Hutomol, IV. 353 


| Prof(Erefsma), abipartite retractile glutinous organexerted 


from hetween the legs of the genus Swinthurus Latr., and 
employed by the animal to support itself when its legs fail 
it. ©. 1793 Carlop Green wt. xxvii, Wi' his stiff shank 
-- As thick again ’s his soople prop. 1838 Craven Glass. 
(ed. 2), Props, legs, 1869 7emple Bar Alag. XXVI. 74 You 
take off your coat and put up your ‘props’ tohim. 1887 
Lia Viet. Gaz 2 Dec. 358/3 Ned met each rush of his 
enemy with straight props. 1891 Sfortsian 20 Apr. 3/2 
There are those.,who assert that with such ‘ props’ he will 
never successfully negociate the Epsom gradients, 

f fig. Any person or thing thal serves as a 
support or stay; ¢sf. one who upholds some 
institution. 

1871 Goroine Calon on Ps, xxxvii. 17 To leane unto the 
prop of God's blessing. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. u. ii. 70 

he boy was the verie staffe of my age, my verie prop. 
1650 Huppert Pill Formality 41 The wicked prophane 
Priest was a prop to the Bishops Kingdom. 19766 Forpycr 
Seri, Fug. Won. (1767) 1.1.15 You shall live to be the 
prop..of her age. 1849 Rorertson Serv, Ser. 1. xii. (1866) 
211 He needs no props..to support his faith. 

+2. A pole or stake, e.g.a boundary stake: cf. 
Prop v.l 3. Also b. A butt for shooting at. 

1456 Reg. Aberbrothoc (Bann. Cl.) IL. 89 The sowthe 
syde of the myre sal ly in commoun pasture ..as the proppis 
ar sett fra the est to the west apon the northe syde throuout 
the inyre linialy...And frae the west cors sowthe as it is 
re pit. b. 1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 273 

iff to the King himself to schute at the prop with James 
Mersar,..xs. 1503 /é/d. 11. 401 Item, in Strethbogy, to the 
King to play at the Props je iiij.d. 1505-6 /é/d. IIT. 179 
Item, to the King quhilk he tynt at the prop with George 
Campbell, vj Franch crownis. 

3. [f. Prop v.14.) Asudden stop made by a horse 
when going at speed. Australian, 

1881 A.C, Gaant Bush Life Queensland 1. xiv. 2or A 
sudden fierce prop, and Roaney has shot behind Sam's 
horse. 1884 Rk. Musreren Afeibourne Bfem, xvic 115 
The ‘touchy’ mare gave so sudden a ‘ prop’, accompanied 
hy a desperate plunge, that he was thrown. 

4. attrib, and Comd., as prop-iron, prop-wood ; 
prop-crib, prop-joint, prop-maul, prop-stay ; 
see quots.; prop-foot, prop-leg (of a caterpillar) 
= PRO-LEG; prop-man, a man who places and 


attends to the props in a coal-mine. 

388: Raymono Afining Gloss., *Prop-crié timbering, 
shaft timbering with cribs kept at the proper distance apart 
by means of props. 1890 Jutta P. Battaab Among Moths 
& Butterfi. 88 ‘Vhe binder *prop-feet were a dark brown. 
1895 West. Gaz, 29 Mar. 2/1 Step and *prop-iron, bolt and 
screw, 1875 Kniaut Dict. Alech., *Prop-zoind.., the jointed 
bar which spreads the bows of acalash-top. 1869 Packaap 
Guide Sail loeaals (1872) 21 These ‘false’ or ‘*prop-legs ’ 
are soft and fleshy, and without articulations, 1880 Liér. 
Univ, Knowl, (U.S.) 11. 388 The [canker-worm] has six 
legs forward, and four stout prop-legs behind. 1888 7Yaes 
27 Sept. 3/3, 30 men, chiefly *propmen, continued to descend 
into the pit to keep the workings open and in repair. 1851 
Greenwett Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 40 
*Prop-maul, an iron maul, with a handle 3 feet long, used 
by the deputies in drawing props. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., *Prop-stay, a transverse water-tube crossing a 
boiler-flue..increasing the flue-surface by the exposure of 
its exterior surface to the heated current. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 978 Columns of “prop-wood are erected betwixt the 
pavement and the roof. 


PROP. 


Prop (prep), 54.2 [= MDu. proppe, Du. prop. 
broach, skewer, plug, stopple. Aslo etym.,see prec.) 

tl. A plug; a wedge. Se. Obs. rare. Cf. 
Prop v.2 

1533 Dovcias nels xt. iii, 86 The mekil! syllis of the 
warryn tre coe wedgis and with proppis bene devyd. 

2. A scari-pin. Zhzeves Cant, Slang. 

(App. a slang application of ‘ broach ‘, ‘skewer ’.) 

1850 Dickens Artful Touch in Kepr. Pieces (1866) 210 
In his shirt-front there’s a beantifnl diamond prop, ..a 
very handsome pin indeed. 1891 Sporting Times 11 Apr. 
1/2 He is proudest .. of the pin, .. presented to him by the 
Heir to the Throne,..John was wearing this prop in the 
Paddock at Epsom. 

Prop (prep), 56.2 collog. or School slang. Short 
for PROPOSITION, 

(1937 Gentl. Mag. V1. 343/2 This Author shews by way 
of Corollary from the preceding Prop. that [ete.].] 1871 
‘M. Lecrann' Cambe. reskin. 212 To demonstrate the 
props of Euclid by cutting them ont in note paper, and 
carefully piecing them together. 

Prop, 56.4 U.S. [Derivation unknown.) Usually 
in pl. Props: A name given to cowrie shells, nsed 
in a gambling game, and hence to the game itself, 
in yogue in New England chiefly from ¢1830 to 
the beginning of the Civil War. 

The convex backs of the shells were ground down, and 
the hollows thus made filled up flat with red sealing-wax. 
Your of the shells were shaken in the hand or in a box, and 
thrown after the manner of dice on a table, the stake being 
won or lust according to the number of white or red sides 
coming up. When two or four shells turned up alike, it 
was called a ‘nick 'and won; any other combination was 
an‘ont' and lost. Dead Jrofs were loaded shells used in 
cheating. Hence in Comb. prop-box, prop-house, prop-table. 

1833 W. J. Snetuinc L.xfose Gaming Massach v1 We 
advanced to the prop table and held forth our hand for the 
props between two infumous blackguards. /é#d. 25 About 
fifty persons were shaking props...The Box eventually won 
the greater part of the money, by means of loaded props. 
1868 ffow Gamilers IFin (N.V.197 It is said that there is 
not_a prop-house in the oy of New Vork, 20éal. 99 The 
professional provides himself with what are called dead 
props, with which he can throw ‘nicks’ or ‘outs ‘at pleasure. 
Jéid., A pastime so stupid and monotonous as Props. 1905 
Boston Even. Transcript 14 Jan., When I was a boy, 
knowing people said prop-an. Lut we boys scorned this. 


Prop (prp),v.! Also6proppe. [Known from 
15th c.; app. directly f Prop sd.); cf. obs. Du. 
proppen ‘tulcire, suffulcire’ (Kilian), ‘to prop, 
stay or bear up’ (Lexham).] 

l. trans. To support or keep from falling by or 
as by means of a prop; to hold up: said both of 
the prop or support itself and of the person who 


places it. Also with ag. 

1492-3 [see Paorrine vé/, sé. 1). 1538 Evvot, Stadumiuo, 
naré, ta proppe vp, to ynderset, to make sure... Sufideto 
..l0 proppe vp. 1582 Stanyucrst “Eucis iu. (Arb.) 51 
Thee wheels wee prop with a number Of beams and 
sliders. 1697 DaypEN ne Georg. 1v. 263 To prop the 
Ruins, lest ite Fabrick fall. 1726 Pork Odyss. xvi. 228 
Propt on a staff, a beggar old and bare. 1878 Brownixc 
Poets Croisi¢ Ep. 1 Your shoulder propped my head. 1886 
Besant Childr. Giteon un, i, Valentine made Lotty lie down 
-.and propped her up with pillows. ; ; 

2. fig. To support, sustain: esp. used in relation 
to some weak or failing cause or institution. 

1549 [implied in Proprer]. 1586 Sroxry Ps. xx, ii, 
With heavnly strength, thy early strength to prop. 1613 
Snaxs. fen, 7171, 1. i, 59 Being not propt by Auneestry, 
whose grace Chalkes Successors their way. 1698 Frver 
Ace. E. India & 7. 191 Propped by these Persuasions, the 
Women freely Sacrifice themselves, 1763 J. Baown Poetry 
§ Afus. vy. 52 An ingenions Writer toiling ..to prop a 
mistaken Principle. 1843 E. Miart in Monconf. III. 209 
Justice should not be propped up by injustice, disinter- 
estedness by rapacity. ‘ : 

+38. To mark ont with posts, cairns, or other 


erections: cf. Prop sb.1 3. Sc. Ofs. 

1456 [see Paor sé.1 2]. 1540 in stk Rep. Hist. ATSS. 
Com, 609/1 Meithis and merchis .. begynnand .. in the 
myddis of the resk..as is proppit be us. /é¢f., Ascendand 
up the hill carne be carne as we haif proppit to the heid of 
the said hill. 

4, intr, Of a horse: To stop suddenly when 


going at speed. Axstralian, 

1870 E. B, Kenneov Four Yrs. Queensland xi. 194 When 
almost against it, the animal would stop in his stride (or 
prop), when the rider vaulted lightly over his head on to the 
verandah. 1882 Daily News 3 June 6/4 Another horse 
propped suddenly at the water-jump hurdle, and sent his 
rider over into the very middle of the pool. x890 ‘R. 
Botorewoon' Col. Reformer i. (1891) 8, I didn’t think be'd 
ha’ propped like that. 

5. trans. To hit straight; to knock down. slang. 

183: Maynew Lond, Latour (1861) 111. 387/1 If we met 
an ‘old bloke’ (man) we ‘ pro pes him’ (knocked him dowa) 
and robbed him. 1892 Va#. 0: server27 Feb. 378/s Give me 
n snug little set-to down in Whitechapel: Nobody there 
that can prop you in the eye ! 

+ Prop, v.2 Sc. Obs. rare—!. [app. a. MDu., 
MLG. frofper to cram, stuff full: cf. Prop sd.2, 
and note in etymology of Prop s4.1] ¢vans. To 


cram, stuff, load. 

21568 King Berdok 38 in Barnatyne Poens (Hunter. 
Cl.) 406. Thay stellit gunis to the killogy laich, And proppit 
gunis with bulettis of raw daich {= dough]. . 

+Prop, v3 Obs. [app. a variant of dial. 470d 
vb.: see Eng. Dial, Dict. s.v. Brob.] intr. To 


probe (for minerals). 188 


PROPAHDEUTIC. 


1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict. E ij, When a Miner discovers 
any Signs of a Vein by Proping, he falls to cutting a Square 
Hole, about a Vard every way. /é7d. Hij, The Person who 
owns the Land where the Miner Props and makes search 
for Ore. /did. Pivb, If one Miner went by himself, he 
took nothing but bis Proping Spade, if two went together 
they would take a Hack and Spade to Cast with. [1748 
Articles for High Peak Hundred in Hardy Afiner's Guide 
22 If nny Miner within the King's Field, do brob or make 
any Holes for the finding of any Vein or Rake.] 

Propedentic (proupidistik), a. and sd. Ef. 
Gr. type * mpomadeurixds adj, f. mpomardeverv LO 
teach beforehand, f. mpd, Pro-2 + masdevew to 
teach, educate: see Papevtics.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to or of the nature of pre- 
liminary instruction; supplying the knowledge or 
discipline introductory or preliminary to some art 
or science; preliminarily educational. 

1849 Moret. Philos. Relig. 139 Judaism was Propxdentic 
to Christianity. 1868 _M. Partison stcadem. Org. v. 262 
The nniversity course is almost wholly special ; the liberal 
and propedeutic studies are relegated to the grammar- 
school. 1882-: vais Encyel. Relig, Knowl, 1. 1704 
‘The study of philosophy has a propaedentic valuc. 

B. sé. 1. A subject or study which forms an 
introduction to an art or science, or to more 
advanced study generally. 

1836 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 285 If Mathematies 
..do constitute the trne logical catharticon, the one practical 
propacdeutic of all reasoning. 1855 Metxtejoun tr. Aant's 
Critique Pref. 25 Logic is Prope only a propadeutic— 
forms, as it were, the vestibule of the sciences. 1905 A the- 
nzum Feb. 170 Psychology pushes its claim to be the propae- 
deutic of metaphysics, with dirc results to intellectualism. 

2. f2. Propedentics. The body of principles or 
rules introduetory to any art, scicnce, or subject 
of special study ; preliminary learning. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sci. etc., Propedeutics..a term used 
by German writers to signify the preliminary learning con- 
nected with any art or science: that in which it is necessary 
to be instructed, in order to study with advantage the art 
or science itself, 1877 A. B. Avcotr Yadde-7. 114 Rather 
is it [our secular life] the propxdcutics of human combina- 
tion and communication, wherein spiritual life becomes a 
reality. 

Hence Propseden‘tical @ = PROPEDEUTIC a. 

1867 J. H. Srinuine Schwegler's Hist. Philos. (1873) 205 
Logic ‘precedes both as propadeutical of the study of 
philosophy in general. 1893 Maéfon (N. V.)6 Apr. 257/3 The 
propacdeutical narration of various well-chosen snecdotes. 

Propagable (prp‘pagab’l), @.  [f. L. pro-, pro- 
pag-are to PropaGaTe+-aBLE. Cf. med.L. pro- 
pagabil-is (Albertus Magnus AZetaph. v. vi. ¥.).] 
Capable of being propagated. 

1651 Biccs New Disf. ? 60 And carry about with them 
propagable mines. a 1682 Sia I, Browne #vacts 48 The 
Olive not being successfully propagable by seed. @ 1707 

. Fraser Disc. Second Sight 36 Whether this Second Sight 

Hereditary, or propagable from father to Son, 1822-34 
Good s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1I. 73 A specific source of 
infection as in other cases of propagable contagion. 

Hence Pro:pagabi‘lity, Pro‘pagableness, the 
capability of being propagated. 

1685 Bovis Effects of Afot. v. 46 We must grant in our 
Instances a wonderful propagableness of motion. 1881 
W. B. Carpentea in 19/t Cent. Oct. 554 The propagability 
of the micrococcus of tubercle by the milk of cows affected 
with tuberculosis, 

Propagand (prppigznd). Also -ande. [ad. 
F. propagande : see next.] = PRropacanna, 

r80r Het. M. Wittrams S&. Fr. Rep. I. xi. 115 To.. form 
a propagande of the rights of man. 1830 /rastiner 629/1 
Europe recollected the past, and asked whether no revo- 
lutionary propagand would arise amongst them. 1879 M. 
Partison Afr/ton iv. 47 A grand scheme for the union of 
Protestant Christendom, and his propagand of Comenius's 
school-reform. 

Propaganda (prppage'nda). [a. It. (Sp., Pg.) 
propaganda (¥. propagande), from the mod.L. titie 
Congregalio de propaganda Jide ‘ congregation for 
propagating the faith’: see sense 1.] 

l. (More fully, Congregation or College of the 
Propaganda.) A committee of Cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church having the eare and over- 
sight of foreign missions, founded in 1622 by Pope 
Gregory XV. 

1718 Ozewt tr. Tournefort's Voy. Levani WW. 237 The 
Congregation of the Propaganda gives them at present but 
twenty five Roman Crowns a Man, | 1819 ‘I’. Hore A masta- 
pag it, - 168 Bo leas missionary of the Propa- 
ganda. 185: Gattenoa /taly 11. iii. 70 The P: id 
was busy in Paraguny, or Otaheite, SOP TE Mies 

2. Any association, systematic scheme, or con- 
certed movement for the propagation of a parti- 
cular doctrine or practice. 

Sometimes erroneously treated as a plural (= efforts or 
schemes of propagation) with singular profagandum, app. 
after memorandunt, 

1842 Branoe Dict, Sci. etc., $V. Derived from this cele- 
brated society, the name Ea asc is applied in modern 
political language as a term of reproach to secret associations 
for the spread of opinions and principles which are viewed by 
most governments with borror and aversion. 1868 M. E.G. 
Dure Pol, Surv. 36 Their propaganda represents nothing 
more than a mere idiosyncrasy. 1879 Farnaa St. Paul 1. 208 
It seems unlikely that Saul should at once have been able 
to substitute a propaganda for an inquisition. 1896 Brit. 
Weekly XX11. 340/2 The opportunity and occasion for a 
vigorous and effective propaganda. 
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b. attrib. | 
1864 J. S.C. Assorr Wafoleon (1855) II. xii. 197 Awnre 
that a propaganda war was impossible as long _as Russia | 
should continue allied to Franee. 1898 Westm, Gaz. 25 Jan. 
5/3 We would rather see our money spent in propaganda 
work than pve election expenses, 1899 Two Worlds 
6 Jan. 7/1 Propaganda meetings will be conducted in the 
Cowgate-street Club and the Labour Institute. 1905 Westm. 

Gaz, 24 Jan. 3/1 A propaganda play. 

Propaga‘ndic, a, rare—°, [irreg. f. prec. + 
-1c.] Pertaining to a propaganda or to pro- 
pagandism, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Propagandism (prepige'ndiz’m). [fas prec. 
4-188; So F. propagandisme.] The practice of 
a propaganda; systematic work at propagating 
any opinion, creed, or practice. 

1818 Lapy Morean Autebiog. (2859) 247 If the liberty of | 
the press is curbed, the liberty of the tongue is taken toa 
wonderful degree, and I am not certain that its propa- 
gandism is not the stronger of the two. 1851 GALLENGA 
italy ii. 93 The results of French propagandism in Central 
Italy in 1830, 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 292 The best Jews 
despised all attempts at active propagandism. 

Propagandist (prppage'ndist), sd. (@.) [f. 
as prec. +-Ist: so F. propagandiste.) 

1. A member or agent of a propaganda; one who 
devotes himself to the propagation of some creed 
or doctrine; a proselytizer. 

1829 Soutney Str 7. More (1831) 1. 352, The propagandist 
of Atheism and the Jesuit both find facile converts. 186% 
Craweurp in Svans. Ethnol. Soc. 1. 88 ‘Whe early Portu- 
guese conquerors in India..very active and zealous pro- 
pagandists. 1876 LoweLt Among niy Bhs, Ser. 114 Evil 
is a far more cunning and persevering poe than 
Good. 1885 Sat, Aev. 30 May 713/2 To counteract the 
teachings of Radical propagandists, 

2. spec. A missionary or convert of the Roman 
Catholic Congregation of the Propaganda. 

1833 A. Cricuton //ist. Arabia 1.1. 29 note, He exposed 
the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, so us to 
alarm the Propagandists, who employed a Franciscan friar 
to refute it. 1890 7'able? 6 Sept. 365 Two Catholic factions, 
called respectively Padroadists and Propagandists. 1893 _ 
Dublin Rev. Jan. 31 The Goanese, to whatever part of 
India they wandered, kept themselves distinct from the 
Catholics, whom they termed Propagandists. 2 

B. aaj. Given or inclined to propagandism ; de- 
voted to the propagation of doctrines or principles. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 51. 20 They 
nre still aggressive and propagandist. 1885 C. Lowe Sismarch 
xii, IT. 320 The authorities had been ordered to deal with | 
the Catholic Press, and with propagandist societies under | 
the influence of the Jesuits. ; 

Hence Propagandi'stio @., of or pertaining to 
propagandists or propagandism ; Propagandi‘stl- 
cally adz., in a propagandist manner, 

1880 Datly Tel. 17 Feb., Nicholas was opposed to France, 
because she was propagandistically dangerous to his form 
of government, pure a olutism. 1890 in Vetce (N. V.) 
30 Jan., The objects of the society are mainly pro agandistic. — 

ropagandize (prppageendaiz), v. [f.as prec. 
+-I0E.} &. ¢rans, To disseminate (principlés) by.” 
organized effort; to subject to a 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 333 
propagandise monarchical principles, 1878 /éfd, XVIN 
5t ‘hey..came. .to propagandise their political and literary 
notions. 1892 Echo 4 Feb. 2/3 All the .. places ...where 
voters can be reached, will be visited and propagandised. 

b. intr, To carry on a propaganda. 

1889 Voice (N. V.) s Aug., Unselfish, disinterested citizens, 
propagandizing for the sake of principle. 

Pro‘pagant, 2. rare". fad. L. propagaus, 
-dnt-ent, pres. pple. of propdgdre to Propacate.] 
Propagating, prolific, produetive. 

1895 F. Hatt 2 Trifles 30, I predict that it [the term 
‘scientist ') will live. Nay, who knows that..it may not 
get to be ambitiously propagant, engendering... scfentiss, 
sclentistic, scientistically,..scientize fete]? 

+ Pro‘pagate, f7/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. pro- 
pigat-ns, pa. pple. of propdgdre: see next.] Pro- 
pagated. (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIT 30 Because he was Prone 


propaganda, 


gate and descended of the house of Lancastre. 1671 R. 
MacWaap True Novconf, 160 A sprig of Rome's hierarcby, 
propagate by her ambition and deceit. 

Propagate (prp‘pigéit), v. Also 6-7 erron. 
propo-. [f. ppl. stem of L. pra-, propigare to 
multiply (plants) by means of layers or slips, to 
breed, to enlarge, extend, or prolong the stock 
or race of, cognate with fré-, propigo, -dginent a 
layer (esp. of a vine), a shoot or slip from which 
anew plant is produced, f. PRo-1 1 e, forth, ont, + 
(peth.) Aag-, root ef fangire to fix, fasten, set, 
plant; hence, ‘to plant or set ont layers’.] 

J. trans. To multiply specimens of (a plant, 
animal, disease, etc.) by any process of natural 
reproduction from the parent stock; to produce as 
offspring, procreate, reproduce, breed ; to canse to 
breed ; veff. to reproduce itself (i.e. its kind). 

1570 Levins Manif. 41/6 To Propagate, propagare. 1606 
G. Wlooococke) Hist. fustine 1x. 42 Hee had many other 
sons propagated from seuerall women. 1607 Torsete Four. 
Beasts (1658) 121 The French Dogs are derived or propa- 

ated of the Dogs of Great Britain. 167x J. WEsSTEAa 

etallogr. iti, 40 [They] have no seminary principle to 

ropagate themselves by. a1680 Butter Ket. (1759) 1. 317 

‘o plant, and propagate a Vine. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. 
(1776) IV. 271 Men. .are often content to propagate a race of 


| diathesis modified by syphi 


We did not fight tq.J3 


PROPAGATING. 


slaves, 1796 C. Marswatt Garden. iv. (1813) 59 Plants rre 
ropagated by seeds, suckers, slips, offsets, divisions, cuttings, 
layers, and graffs. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. 
xxvii, 349 It is then not sen wbut the original morbid 
ilis which becomes propagated. 
3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 1. 42 Pigeons .,can be pro- 
eaten in great numbers and at a as quick rate. 1859 
V.S, Coreman Woodlands (1866) 114 The Mistletoe may 
be artificially propeestn by slitting the bark of a tree and 
inserting one of the seeds. fod, ‘Thistles seed and propa- 
gate themselves rapidly. 
pb. aédsol., or zntr. for ref. To breed, to produce 
offspring; to reproduce itself, i.e. its kind; to 
multiply or spread by generation or other form of 


reproduction, 

1601 Hottanp Pliny V1. Explan. Words, Propagat, to 
grow and increase, after the manner of Vine branches, 
which being drawne slong in the ground from the mother- 
stock do take root. 1640 Nanaes Bride 1. i, T’ increase And 
propagate was the best end of martiage. | 173a Pore Zs. 
Alan vn. 64 Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot, To draw 
nutrition, propagate, and rot. 177a Pasestiey /ast. Relig. 
(1782) 1, 32 Carnivorous [animals] Bs paso very slowly. 
1858 Cur. Rosset: From House to Home ix, Fat toads 
were there to hop or plod And propagate in peace. 

+e. (rans. ©o produce, yield as produce. Oés. 
1699 Dampier Voy. Il. 1. 116 The greatest part of the 
Island of Sumatra propagates this Plant [pepper]. . 

Gd. trvansf. To hand down from one generation 
to another; to pass on to one’s descendants; to 
reproduce in the offspring. 

3601 Suaxs. Ali's Well 11. i, 200 My low and humble 
name to propagate With any branch or image of thy state. 
1754 SuERLocK Dise. (1759) L. iv. 142 These Follies were 

ropagated from Father to Son, 1866 Darwin Orig. Spee. 

i. (ed. 4) 47 It muy be doubted whether.. great deviations 
of structure..are ever permanently propagated in a state 
of nature. ; 

+e. To people (with a race or progeny). Ods. 
rare. (Cf, PROPAGATION 1b.) 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 11.155 Ithas always appeared 
to me yidiculous for people who propagate the world with 
nothing hut miserable dependents, to make any rejoicing at 


| their birth, 


a. fig. To cause to grow in numbers or 
amount; to cause to increase or multiply. (Often 
passing into 3.) 

1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. i. 193 Gricfes of mine owne lie 
heauie in my breast, Which thou wilt propagate to haue it 
preast With more of thine. 1633 Paynne 3sf Pd. Histrio-At. 
in. iti, 103 This practise therefore of acting Vices, doth 
onely propagate them, not restraine them, 1729 Buttea 
Serm. Wks. 1874 V1. 10g It is the very nature of this vice to 

ropagate itself..in a peculiar way of its own, 1875 
ees ee Leet. Fext N. Test. 5 ike rnicious effects of 
this natural fault will propagate themselves rapidly. 

b. To extend (anything material or Immaterial). 
3647 CLarenvon Z/ist, Reb. 1. § 146 Not to enlarge it, by 
continuing and propagating the War. 1704 Providence 
Ree, (1896) X. 77 A person, . Purchased severall lands, and 
propagated other Estnte as Goods, Cattell, and Chattells. 
1860 ‘I'yxpatt. Glace. 1. xvii. 317 A narrow rent opened 
neath his feet,.alid propagated itself through the ice. 

.@, vir. for ref. Torincréase; multiply itself, 
More numerous, 22° 7+. at 
HH. Hist, Cardinalsstatyaseae Heresie did pro- 
id. increaser 2868 Hy Lawn Weacons Bible (1869) 34 
ickly propagates and fearfully extends. 
ms. To spread from person to person, or 
Jace to place; to disseminate, diffuse (a 
ent, belief, doctrine, practice, etc.). 
[see profagating below), | 3605 Campen Rem, 4 
fore the yere of ist 200, it was propagated, as 
‘Tertullian writes, to places of Britaine..whither the Romans 
never reached. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Peirese 
nn. 26x The Family of the Fadricfi, had its Original from 
Pisa, from whence..it was propagated inte France, 1658 
State Pagers, Domestic 295 The Act for propagating the 
Gospel in the 4 northern counties. 1674 OWEN Holy Spirit 
(1693) 107 The Kingdom of Christ is preserved, carried on 
and propagated in the World. 1725 BrRkeLey Preposat 
Whks. 1872 ILI. 215 To propagate the Gospel in foreign parts. 
1727 Newton Chronol, Amended i. (1728) 8 This year 
being at length propagated into Chaldea, gave occasion to 
the year of Nabonassar. 1802 Aled. Frué. VIL. 195 T have 
had the pleasure to propagate Vaccination so far as E agdad, 
86a Merivate Rom. Lop. V1. Ixiii. 241 Some critics have 
imagined that the Roman occupation was propagnted as far 
asthe Don. 1868 Heres Realmah xii, (1876) 327 Men who 
made and propagated false rumours. 


b. zutr. for ref, To become more widely spread; 


to spread, rare. hes : 

¢1645 Howert Let?. (1650) I. 330 A religion that..did 
expand herself, and propagate by simplicity, humbleness, 
and by a meer passive way of fortitude. . 

4. trans. To extend the action or operation of ; 
to transmit, spread, convey (motion, light, sound, 
etc.) in some direction, or throngh some medium. 

1656 tr, Hoddes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 216 All endeavour, 
whether strong or weak, is propagated to infinite distance; 
for itis motion, 1660 Bovtz Mew Exp. Phys. Mech, xxvii. 
207 The structure of the cover, .through which the sound 
was propagated from the Watch to the Ear. 1799 Wooo 
Oftics i. (x811) 1 The vibrations of an elastic finid_ are 
propagated in every direction. 1843 R. J. Graves Syzé. 
Clin, Afed. xxx. 406 It might be thought improbable that 
irritation, commencing in the kidney or in the bladder, 
should be propagated through sentient nerves to the spinal 
cord. 3853 Heascuet Pop. Lect, Se. i. § 22 (1873) 15 The 
manner in which an earthquake is propagated from place 
to place. 1854 [sce PROPAGATION 5}. 

Hence Pro‘pagated A#/. a., 


sb. and ppl. a. 


Propagating vd/. 


PROPAGATION. 


1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's /rica 390 The propagating of the 
christian faith. 1638 Quarres Aieroglyph. uw. xix, Or is't 
a propagated Beak, rak'd out From Natures embers? 
a@ 1653 G. Damien /dyil. ii. 59 Such propagating Tellyes nere 
diane Without their Mandrakes; whose first hissings kill. 
1868 Rep, U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 320 ‘The efforts 
of the pisciculturists .. at their propagating establishment 
at Stormontfield. 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 161 The 
starting-point of a continued or propagated thronthus. 

Propagation (prepagéi'fon).  [a. F. propage- 
tion (13th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prd-, pro- 
pagition-em, n. of action f. prépagare to Pro- 
PAGATE.] The action of propagating. } 

1. The action of producing as offspring, or multi- 
plying bysuch production; procreation, generation, 
reproduction. 

a 1450 Mankind 181 in Macre Plays 7 Of be erth & of be 
cley we hane owur propagacyon. 
W.” 1531) 170b, He that by naturall propagacyon hath 

enerate or begoten vs. 1601 Hottano Péiny XV. XML 515 

he worke of nature, in sending out these sprigs, tanght us 
the feat to couch and lay sets in the ground hy way of 
oe 1781 Burke Sp. Marriage Act Wks, X. 136 

Latrimony is instituted not only for the propagation of 
men, hut for their nutrition, their education, their establish- 
ment. 1857 Henrrey Sod. § 875 In the lower Algz,..the 
plants are continually undergoing propagation by division 
of the constituent cells. 1883 Gooot Fish. (ndust, U, S.A. 
74 (Fish, Exhih. Publ.) The machinery for propagation [of 
fish] on a gigantic scale by the aid of steam. : 

+b. The action of peopling with offspring. Ods. 

1662 StittixcrL, Orig. Sacr. 1 i. § 2 The propagation 
of the world after [the flood] by the Sons of Noah. 

+2. That which is propagated; offspring, genera- 
tion, breed, race. Ods. 

1536 E.chort. to the North 8 in Furniv, Ballads /r. 
ATSS. 1, 307 And with that noit content, bys mallys put in 
vre agaynes the trew lewes of hys PIORABALIO}: 1596 
Warner Add. Eng. xi. (xvii. (1612) 285 With Marrage, 
that legitimates our prcpaesticn. 61x Ricu //onest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 49 ‘The Laconian women brought foorth a pro- 
pagation of men of haughty courage. 

+3. fg. Increase in amount or extent; enlarge- 
ment ; extension in space or time. Ods. 

1603 SHaks. Meas, for M.1. ii. 154 This we came not to, 
Onely for propogation of a Dowre Remaining in the Coffer 
of her friends, 1726 Souti Sera. (1744) XI. ii. 39 The 
ee and waste they had made.. for the poppe ce of 
their empire, which they were still enlarging as their desires. 
17 Muppteton Cicero 1. iii. 217 Not for the propagation 
of his own fife, ‘ 

4. Dissemination, diffusion, esp. of some prin- 
ciple, belief, or practice. 

1588 Reg. Privy Counci? Scot. 1V. 266 The propagatioun 
of the trew..religioun. 1615 Latnam Falconry Epist., 
Tor the propagation of the noble sport. 1701 Charter 
Will, 12116 June, [Yo] he one Body Politick and Corporate, 
in Deed, and in Name, by the Name of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 1751 JouNsON 
Rambler No. 144? 6 Calumny is Siffused by all arts and 
methods of -propagation. 1859 Mitt Liderty ii. 36 For- 


hidding the propagation of error. 1877 Sraasow Sermi. ix, ~ 


112 The main use of agencies. .in connection with religion, 
is se povaaee of the truth, 


5, ‘Transmission of some action or form of energy, 


as motion, light, sound, ete. _ ; 

1656 tr. J/odbes' Eleut. Phitos, (1839) 334 When. .one bedy, 
having opposite endeavour to another body, movgth’ the 
same, and that moveth a third, and so on, } call thafxttion 
propagation of motion. 130 J. Crarxe Rohault's Nat. 
Philos. (1729) 1. 191 The Propagation of Sound may very 
well be compared with Circles made in the Water, by 
throwing a Stone into it. 1804 Sia J. Lesute (¢tée) An 
Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of 

+ Heat. 1849 Noap Liectricity (ed. 3) 138 We must con- 
sider the transference of the hydrogen to take place by the 
propagation of a decomposition through a chain of particles 
extending from the zinc to the platinum. 1854 Pereira's 
Pol, Light 8 The Propagation o! eet emanates, 
radiates, or is propagated in straight lines. 

+6. The action of branching out asa shoot (L. 
propago); concr, a branch, ramification. Oés. rare. 

16s0 Butwea Anthropomet. 10 The nerves of the Taste 
descend from the third and fourth Propagations, and so 
diffuse themselves into the tongue. 

Propaga‘tional, @. rare. 
Of or pertaining to propagation. 

1898 Lp. Ketvin in Nature 17 Nov. 56/2 How and about 
what range do we pass from the propagational velocities 
of 3 kilometres per second ? 

Propagative (prp‘page'tiv), a. [f L. ppl. 
stem pro-, propagdt- (see PROPAGATE v.) + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of propagating; belonging to, 
characterized by, or tending to propagation. 

1660 WATERHOUSE Arms & Arm. 118 If the design of 
Loyola..were. .propogative of the faith of Jesus. a 1677 
Have Prin. Orig. Man. w. vii. 354 Every Man owes more 
of his Being to Almighty God than to his natural Parents, 
whose very Propagative Faculty was at first given..hy the 
only virtue, efficacy, and energy of the Divine Commission 
and Institution. 1857 Hexrrey Boé. $876 In the Hepatica: 
and Mosses the propagative structures do not yet arrive at 
the condition of buds. 1883 H. Drummono Wat, Law in 
Spir, W, (ed. 2) 396 A church without propagative power in 
the world cannot be other than a calamity. 

Propagator (pre‘pageitoz). [a. L. prd-, pro- 
pagator, agent-n. from prdpagdre to PROPAGATE: 
so F. propagateur (1516 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who or that which propagates. 

1. One who begets or produces offspring. 

3686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 32 [They] must needs 
depend on some prime Propagator, as all Families do. 1713 


[f. pree.+-au.] 


1826 Piler. Perf (W.de | 
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' Appison Sect, No. 203? 7 Were } to propose a Punish- 
nient for this infamous Race of Propagators, it should be to 
send them..into our American Colonies..to people those 
Parts..where there is a want of Inhahitants. 

| b. A planter; a rearer of plants. 

1669 Wornipcr Agric, (1681) 330 Propagatar, a Planter. 

e. A forcing-trame for plants; a propagating- 

house. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1254/2 A well made propagator, zinc, 
can be heated with gas or oil lamp, very useful for raising 
flower seeds or striking cuttings. 

2. fig. One who spreads abroad, disseminates, or 
diffuses (a statement, opinion, practice, etc.). 

1613 Percnas Pilgrimage (1614) 52 The propagator of 
trne Religion. 1664 H. More J/yst. /nig. 283 The Pro- 
pagators of the woete of the Baalim. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, 167 These writers, like the propagators of all novelties, 
pretended to a great zeal for the poor and the lower orders. 
1812 Lp, Etrennorovuci in Avandiner 28 Dec, 832/2 ‘Vhe 
defendant was not proved to he the institutor, but only the 
propagator, of the hbel. 1867 Freeman ori, Cong. |. vie 
455 A zealous propagator of Christianity. 

Hence Pro‘pagatress, Propaga‘trix, a female 
propagator. 

1653 R. Baum Dissxas, Vind. (1655) 24 That_hereste 
for its great and prime propogatrix had Mistresse Hutche- 
son. 1660 Hower Party of Beasts 89 The prime Pro- 

pagatresse of Religion and rapes 1803 Ladin. Kev. I. 
| 498 This industrious propagatrix of the species. 

+ Pro'pagatory, z. Ods. rare. [f. as Propa- 
GATE v. +-ory?.] @ = Proracative. b, Sub- 
ject to propagation; = PRoraGaBLe, 

1647 M. Hupson Div, Right Govt. u. x. 144 Which power 
God delegated unto man. .hy that propagatoric henediction, 
Crescite & multiplicamini. 1652 GauLe Magastron, 196 
Prophecy, as it is not hereditary by nature, so neither is it 
propagatory by art. 

+ Propa‘ge, v. Ols. rare. [ad. L. propagare, 
or IF. propage-r.] = PROPAGATE v, 

1695 Br. Patrick Conrmt.Gen.17 [The plants]at the beginning 
were brought ont of the Earth, with their Seed in them, to 

ropage them ever after, 1695 Concreve Love for L. il, 

Sody o’ me, whata many-headed Monster have [ propaged ! 

Propagule (propegitl). Bot, rare. [ad. 
mod.L. propagul-um, dim. of L. profago a shoot 
laid down in layering, a runner.) See quot. 

1858 Mayne £tfos. Lex., Propagulum, Bot. Applied by 
Willdenow to the round corpuscles which are einen or 
agglomerated npon the surface of the thallus of the 
Lichenes: a propagule. 

|| Propaidei‘a, rere“. [a. Gr. apomardeta pre- 
| liminary teaching, f. apd, Pro-2 + madera teaching. ] 

Preliminary teaching or education. 

1888 Grapstonz in Contemp. Kew, May 781 The marvellous 
propaideia of the Jewish history, 

+ Pro‘palate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
prépalare: sce PROPALE and -ATE3.] = PRoPALr, 

ia in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I. 209 We... almost 

. make dowhte to propalate what answeares they have 
returned to some very grave, learned and worthy persons. 
1633 Prynne f/istriomastix 126, Christian love, which 

- delights to cover, not propalate and divulge mens sinnes. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. WI. 62 Mr. Wowarden.. 

dare's propalate his Ignorance so far as to say, The Swissers 

have no University. ae 

So } Propala‘tion, publication, divulgement. 

a1677 Ware Pomponius Atticus 137 They would im- 
mediately before the propalation of such businesses, send 
for persons of greatest reputation and credit. 

Propa‘le, v. Chiefly Sc. arch. [ad. late L. 
pripal-are to make public, divulge, f. L. prépalam 
openly, manifestly, f. fd, Pro-1 1a +4 palam 
openly.) ¢rans. To publish, divulge, disclose. 

¢1sag in Fiddes Wodsey 1. (1726) 170 Never to propale 
the same to any man lyving. 172 Woprow ist. Suffer. 

Ch. Scot. (1828) I. 1. ii. 130 The springs of such surprising 

treatment. .are either secret, or not very fit to he propaled. 

3730 ‘I, Boston Men. App. 29, 1 do not desire it to he pro- 
paled. 1820 Scotr 4déof iv, Anxious to propale their 
misdemennour. 

Propalinal (prope'linal), a. Physiol. [f. Gr. 
mp6, PRo-2 + madw backward + -AL: cf. PROAL, 
PauinaL.] Having a forward and backward 
motion : said of the lower jaw in mastication. 

1888 Core in Amer. Nat. Jan, 7 [Nolte] The propalinat 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from behi 
forwards,..and the palinal, from hefore hackwards. did. 9 
A fifth effect of the development of the incisors, and of the pro- 
palinal mastication, is seen in the position of the molar teeth. 

Propane (prowpé'n). Chem. [f. Prop(ionic + 
“ANE 2b; introduced by Hofmann, 1866.] The 
paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon C3H,, the third 
member of the series C,H,,49; a colourless gas 
occurring in petroleum, which liquefies at -20°C, 
Also called Propyl hydride. 

_ 7866 Hormann in Proc. Koy. Soe. XV. 58 note, The follow- 

ing names are formed; Methane, (CH)°, Ethane, (CgHs)°, 

Propane, (CsH)°, Quartane, (C¢H1o)® [etc.]. 1868 Fozwnes 

Chem. (ed. 10) 539. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. VI. 957 

Propane. CsH. Propyl Hydride. This hydrocarbon, the 

third member of the marsh-gas or paraffin series. .occurs 

among the gases evolved from the petroleum springs of 
North America. 1880 Creminsnaw Wurtz’ Alom. The. 
215 The three carbon atoms of the new hydrocarbon, pro- 


pane, wilt thus form a chain firmly riveted by the very | 


affinities which would have separated them from cach 
other, /did, 288 Propyt hydride or propane may be formed 
in different ways. 


Proparapteral, -on: see Pro-2 2, 


| 


PROPED. 


Proparasceve (proparisiv, -parisivi). rare. 
[ad. Gr. rpomapacxevy a previous preparation: sce 
lno-# and Panasceve.] A fore-preparation ; some- 
thing that precedes preparation. 

1646 Traee Cont. John xi. 55 They had their parasceve, 
and proparasceve, their preparation and foie-preparation. 
1826 H. N. Coctiunce Mest dudtes 175 Yurtle..is the pro- 
parasceve of our manducatory cnergies. 

+Pro-pa:rent. Ods. rare. [f. Pro-] 4 + 
Pauent.] One who takes the place of a parent. 

1653 G. Firmixn Sober Reply 14 For your Pro-parent, and 
Adoption,..f£ must now answer. 1661 Papers on Alter. 
Prayer bk. 98 Who made those Sureties Guardians of the 
Infants that are neither Parents, nor Pro-parents, nor 
Owners of them? 1661 Grand Debate 19 We desire that 
the two first Interrogatories may be put to the Parents..; 
and the last propounded by the Parents, or Pro-parents. _ 

Propargyl (propaadzil). Chew. [f- prop- in 
Provtunxte + arg- (in allusion to the fact that one 
of its proportions of hydrogen is charactetistically 
replaceable by silver, aaventunt) +-YL.J 

A hydrocarbon radical, C3l1,, = Cll = C-CH., 
also called fropiny/, which is found isolated 
in the form of DirropareyL, and occurs in pro- 
pargyl alcohol, a colourless, very fragrant liquid, 
CHEC.CIHI.OI, formed by the action of KOI 
on monobromally] alcohol; frofarsy/ bromide, 
CI] SC-CIl,Bbr, etc. Wence Propargylamine 
C3H,NII,; Bropar-gylate, a compound of 
propargyl with another radical, as ethy/ profargy- 
fate, CHI =C.C1I,OC.H;); Propargy'He «@., 
of or containing propargyl, as fropfargylic ether 
= cthyl propargylate. 

1866-8 Watts Dict. Chew. 1V. 728 Propargylic ether. 
1872 eid, V1. 958 Propargylic ether..is a liquid having 
an offensive odour, boiling at 72°. 187§ /éid. VII. 1007 
Propargyl compounds. /é/d., Ethyl propargylate or prop- 
argylic ether. .was discovered in 1865 by Liebermann. /éfd., 
Propargyl Alcohol. .is a colourless liquid of peculiar odour, 
boiling at 11q°-115%.  /éfd. 1008 Methyl propargylate.. 
Ainy! propargylate. Propargyl Bromides,..lodide,..Ace- 
tate,..Sulphocyanate. = 

Proparoxytone (prouparp‘ksitown), a. and sd. 
Gram, [ad. Gr. mporapofirov-os: see Pro-* and 
OxytoxE; so F. prefaroxyton.] a. adj. In Gr. 
Gram. Having an acute accent on the antepenult. 
Also applied to words in Latin, and sometimes in 
other languages, having the tonic accent or stress 


on that syllable. b. sé. A word so accented. 

1764 W. Primatr Accentus Rediv. 106 When they [the 
Tonians] turned proparoxytone nouns of the..declension in 
eta into ty, at the same tine they made them paroxytones. 
1885 J. Leckytr. Paul Prersonin Acadeny 24 Jan. 65/2 We 
nay even predict that at some period. .there will be nothing 
but paroxytones and proparoxytones [in French}, since 
these accentuations are now invading even exclamatory and 
interrogative phrases, while conclusive phrases are barytone 
already. 1887 ‘Q’ (QuitterR Coucn) Dead Man's Kock 
187 [tis a great thing for struggling youth to have a three- 
guilabled name with a proparoxyton accent. 

Hence Pro:paroxyto nic, ~ Pro:paroxytonous 
(rare) adjs., having or characterized by proparoxy- 
tone accent or stress; Proparoxytone v., frais. 


to accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 

1754 H. Gatty Dissert. agst. pronouncing Grk. Lang. 
according to Accents 143 All the Compounds of otxos are 
proparoxytonous. 1887 A. Moren-Fatio in Aaepel, Brit. 
XXIL 349/2 Castilian may be said to be essentially a 
paroxytonic language, thongh it does not altogether refuse 
proparoxytonic accentuation. 1890 Cent. Dict, Propar+ 
oxytone vb. i 5 

Proparte, -tie, obs. forms of PROPERTY, 

+ Propa‘ssion. Oés. [ad. med.L. propassion- 
em: see Pro-l1g and Passion sé. Cf. F. pro- 
passion.] A feeling that precedes or anticipates 
passion ; the first stir or beginning of a passion. 

1597 J. Kina On Jonas (1618) 639 They were rather pro- 

ions and entrances into passion than passions, rather 
infirmities than iniquitics, 1627 Br. Hatt Farew. Sern, 
Fam. Pr. Henry Wks. 464 As death, so passions are the 
companions of infirmity: wherenpon some that haue beene 
too nice haue called those which were incident into Christ 
propassions. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp. i. Disc. ix. 
122 Not the first motions are forbidden, the pro-passions, 
and sudden and irresistible alterations. a1zoo Evetyn 
Hist. Redig. (1850) 1. 234 For a wise man should not be 
without his passions, but above them...Keep a steady hand, 
regulated and free from excess; for so did our Lord and 
Master; and therefore have divines called them propassions. 
| Propatagium (proupité-dzidm). Ornith. 
{mod.L. f. Pro-2+Paracivs.] The so-called 
patagium ofa bird’s wing; = Pataciuub. Hence 
Propata’gial, Propatagian adjs., of or per- 
taining to the propatagium. 

1887 Science Aug. 71/2 The question as to the function of 
the propatagial slip. /é/d., A new drawing of the pro- 
patagian muscles of the swallows, 1901 /dis Apr. 205 A 
muscular pectoral slip ends in tendons which reinforce the 
long and short propatagial tendons. 

+ Propathy. és. rave. [ad. Gr. mponddea: 
cf, mponaéetv to suffer beforehand. Cf. F. propathie 
a preliminary symptom.] = PROPASSION. | 

1657 Reeve God's Pica 63 Whether..a mere nescience, 
awsing delight or propathy, doe not of it selfe cause sinne. 
frasé Mayne £xpos. Lex., Propathia, erm for the presents 
ment or first symptoms of a disease: propathy.] 

Proped (prowped). Extou. rare. oe 

-2 


PROPEDAL. 


propés, pl. prapedés, {. Pro- 4 + pés, ped-cm foot.] | 
= Pro-Lec. Hence Pro‘pedal a., of or pertaining 


to the pro-legs. 

[1816 Profedes: see Pro-teG.] 1842 Branoe Dict. Sci. 
etc., Propeds, Propedes, the name given by Kirby to the soft, 
fleshy, inarticulate, pediforin appendages of certain larva: 

laced behind the true feet, and disappearing in the mature 
insects. 

Propel (propel), v.  [ad. L. pripedi-ére to drive 
before one, push or urge forward, f. vd, Pro-11 
+ pell-ére to drive.] 

41. trans. To drive forth or away; to expel. Ods. 

613440 Paltad.on Lfusd, 1, 1034 Fer awey propelle Horrende 
odour of kichen, bath, guiteris, 1658 Puittirs, Propedied,.. 
thrust out, or driven forward. 1666 G. Harvey .Verd, Angl. 
Xxx. (1672) 
thats propell’d out of a Vein of the Breast. 

2. To drive forward or onward; to impart aa 
onward motion to; to cause fo move onwards, 

1658 [see 1]. 1692 Bentiny Confit. Athefsnt i. (1693) 24 
Too feeble and languid to propell so vast and ponderous 
a Body with that prodigions velocity. 1762-9 Farconer 
Séipwr. u.24 Propell'd by flattering gales, the vessel glides. 
1790 Rumsey Patent Specif. No. 1738 2 ‘To cause..the 
vibrating water..to propell the vessel. 1826 R. Bucitanan 
(2#tZe) Treatise on propelling Vessels by Steam. 1822 Imtson 
Se.§ Art 1,225 Among the. .applications of steam is that of 
propelling vessels by it, without the aid of sails or oars. 
1855 Macautay /ffst. Eng. xvi. EEL 649 Each galley was 
propelled by fifty or sixty huge oars. 

b. fg. To give a forward impulse to; to impel 
or urge onward; in quot. 1762, to accelerate. 

176a Kames Elem, Crit, t. 389 The rate of succession may 
be retarded by insisting upon one object, and propelled by 
dismissing another before its time. 1830 D'Iseaent Chay. / 
111. xiii, azq The terror of Romanism propelled Pro- 
testantism. 1goz E. R. Bevan /fo. Sedexcus He 1538 He was 
propelled not only by the desire of glory, but by the urgent 
necessity of money. is 

Propellable (propelab’l), 2. vere. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being propelled. 

1853-8 Hawrnorxe Zag. Note-dks. 11. 133 Some [barges] 
are calculated to be drawn by horses; othersare propellable 


Avicen doth witness, the blood tu be frothy, | 


by oars. 


Propellent (propelént), @. and sd. Also 9 
erron. -ant. [ad. L. prdfellent-em, pr. pple. of 
propellére: sce PROPEL and -ENT. 

A. adj. Propelling, driving forward ; spec. (of an 
explosive) Adapted for propelling a bullct, etc. 
from a fire-arm. 

1644 Bu.wer Chiron. 43 The Ifand propellent to the left- 
ward. 1858 Greener Gunnery 21 Gunpowder is an explo. 
sive propellant compound... The terms, explosive and pro- 
pellant,..are not convertible; for a chemical mixture may 
possess the explosive power in a much higher degree than 
tbe propellant. 

B. sé. Something that propels; a propelling 
agent; jig. an incentive, a stimulus; sfec. an 


explosive for use in fire-arms. 
1814 Jeza in Knox & ¥.'s Corr. 11. 189 Providence has 
Jaced me in a narrow sphere..without any of the propel- 
ents which variety affords. 1881 GreEeNer Gus 368 In all 
saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminating powder 
contained in a small coppe Engineer 7 Feb. | 


heen used with great success in sporting cartridges. 


{ 


c case. ue 
117 Though not as a military propellant [guncotton] has | 


Propeller (prope'la1).  [f. Proren + -er1.] 

1. genx. One who or that which propels. 

cr835 in W. H. Ireland Seribdicomania 6 note, To ye, 
al] Authors' known propellers, | tune my lays, renown'd 
Booksellers! 1863 Lytton Jfise. Prose Wks, (1868) ELI. 
XK, 235 Every man has in his own temperament peculiar 
propellers to the movement of his thonghts, 1875 Bucr- 
Lano Log-bk. 52 The Kangaroos did not_ use their tails as 
propellers, 1879 Cassetl's Techn. Educ 1V.6/a Mz. Brunel 
was the first man..in his profession who perceived the 
ig of the screw as a propeller, 8 

. Amechanical contrivance for propelling some- 
thing, e.g. for driving machinery, or giving motion 
toa vehicle. In quot. 1780, a turbine water wheel. 

Eh Patent Specif, No. 1252 A Grant unto William Bache 
of Birmingham, for his new invented instrument or machine 
which he calls by the name of a Propeller. bid, Pro- 
peller for the use of communicating power to mills, forges, 
and sundry other important purposes. 
XCVIT. 1. 546/1 A triple perch,..beneath which two pro- 
pellers, in going up a hill, may be set in motion, somewhat 
similar to the action of a horse's legs, 

3. Spec. An appliance or mechanism for propelling 
aship or other vessel, fixed upon the vessel itsclf 
and actuated by machinery (usnally by a steam- 
engine); most commonly applied to a revolving 
shaft with blades, usually three or four set at an 
angle and twisted like the thread of a screw (also 


called screw propeller or simply screw). 

1809 Furton U.S. Patent Specif, The successfil con- 
struction of steam boats depends on their parts being well 
proportioned, whether wheels or any other propellers be used. 
1838 Civit, Eng. § Arch. Frat. b. 385/1 The engine will be 
placed amidships,..and the propeller or paddle, which is 
under the stern, wil) be worked by a communicating shaft. 
3839 Afech. Alag. XXXI. 226 The idea of a screw propeller 
seems to have been formed very early in the history of 
steam navigation. 1843 P. Parley's Ann. 1V. 258 Asplendid 
boat..ofa sew construction, having what is called a propeller, 


S; 
jt 


18a7 Gentl. Mag. | 


1858 Pat. Of Abridgn., Marine Propulsion 3a In a. D. 1780 | 


Jouffroy used an engine for his boat with the duck foot pro- 
eller. 1870 Daity News aa Apr., The City of Brussels left 
ew York on the 28th March, and lost her propeller three 
days afterwards, 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 3. v., 1a 1729, Dr. 
John Allen patented the hydraulic propeller, forcing water 


_ imitate the bottom of a pouc 
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through the stern of the ship at a convenient distance under 
water...fn 1782, Rumsey propelled a freight-boat on the 
Potomac by means of the hydraulic propeller..; the water 
was drawn in at the bow and Se eellen though a trunk 
astern, 1885 Runciman Shippers & Sh. 7 Vhe throb of the 
propeller ceased. 
b. ¢ransf. A stcamer with a screw propeller. 

1860 Capt. Maury in Alerc. Marine Mag. V1I1. 233 Two 
ee be sent out. 3891 “cho 15 Dec, On the 
Velland Canal the ice is three inches thick, and eight pro- 
pellers and other vessels are locked in. 

4. Angling. An artificial bait having blades which 
cause it to rotate when drawn through the water. 

1884 Knicur Dict. Mech, Supp. s.v., 2. (Fishing.) Chap- 
inan's Reversible Propeller. 

5. attrib. and Comtdb., as propeller-blade, -screw, 


shaft, -shafting, steam-ship; propeller-engine : 


, sec quot.; propeller-mower, a mowing-machine 


driven or pushed forward by the team: see quot. 
1875; propeller-pump, a rotary pump in which 
the wheel resembles a screw propeller; propeller- 
well, a vertical cavity at the stern of a ship into 
which the propeller can be hoisted when not in 
use; propeller-wheel (cf. paddle-wheel), a screw 


propeller; see 3. 

1898 Daily News & Aug. 9/5 Sheffield supplies cranks, 
crank shafts, propeller shafts, “propeller blades, and anchors, 
1875 Knicat Dict. Alech., *Propeller-engine, the introduc: 
tion of the screw-propeller has brought into use a new class 
of engines of short stroke, a number heing ranged in a line 
coincident with the line of the propeller-shaft. [/é/d. s.v. 
Mower, One other mode of draft is to be noticed, and that 
is the propeller, in which the cutting apparatus is ahead of 
the horses, which push the implement before them.) és, 
*Lropeller-pump, a form of rotary pump in which the wheel 
resembles the propeller-wheel of the marine service, /ééd. 
s.v. Propeller, The pitch of a *propeller-screw is the length, 
measured along the axis, of a complete turn. 1839 Civ 
Lug. & Arch. Frnd. UH. 442/2 The propeller consists now of 
two half-turns of a thread .. placed diametrically oppasite to 
each other on the *propeller-shaft. 184x A. Bt BYRNE 
Best Means Propelling Ships 17 The propeller shafts nay 
be detached. 1898 Daily NV. 9 Mar. 4/5 The Sturgeon..was 
disabled last week by an Seca to her *propeller shafting. 
1851 R. B Forues New Rig 39, 1 believe that *propeller 
steam-ships..can successfully compete with paddle-wheel 
steamers, 1875 Kyicut Dyct. Afech., *Propelter-wheel, 
the blades are sections of spiral flanges winding around the 
shaft like screw-threads.. .Generally called a screw-propeller, 


Prope'lling, v4/. sé, and gf/. a. [f. Proper 


v%+-1NG], 2.) a. vé6l. sb. The action of Prope, 


v5 propulsion ; also aéérid. b. ffi. a. That propels. 

1809 Futton U.S. Patent Specif., | give the preference 
to a water wheel or wheel with ool boards. /éid., 
The superior advantage of a propelling wheel or wheels. 
1827 Stevart Plauter's G. (1828) 436 “hese propelling 


vessels were said to be Arteries, and the returning vessels | 


were considered as Veins. Such is the theory of the circnla- 
tion of the Sap, held forth by the earlier phytologists. 1837 
Mech, Mag. 3 June 130 Whether it be great speed or great 
propelling power. 1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 
58 ‘Ihe propelling engines are. .high-pressure direct-acting 
vertical engines of six horse-power. 


Propelment (prope‘Imint). _ [f. Proper v. + 
-MENT.] a. The act of propelling; propulsion. 
b. concr. The propelling mechanism of a clock or 
other recording instrument; sec. an escapement in 
which the pallets drive the escape-wheel (instead 
of the reverse, as in an ordinary clock). 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

+Propend, v. Ods. [ad. L. praopend-ére to 
hang forward or down, preponderate, be inclined 
or favourable, f. 70, Pro-11 b + pend-ére to hang.) 

1. ¢nir. To bang or lean forward or downward ; 
to incline or tend in a particular direction; of a 


scale, to weigh down, preponderate. 

1345 Rayno.o Byrih Mankynde 1a This seme or lyne.. 
propendyng, helding, hangyng or lokyng downward in to y* 
vault or amplytude of y* womb. 1599 Sanoys Europe 
ec. (1632) 48 To make that part the heavier, to which 
ey shall propend. x6ax Burton Anat. Med, 1, it, ut. i, 
His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each way, and 
to be weighed down with every wench’s looks. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah i. i. 315 The heart..is not so unpartially in the 
midst of the ade but that..it propends to the left side, 
@1691 Bovte List. Afr (1692) 95 [To] shew the quantity of 
the angle, by which when the scales propend either way, 
the tongue deelines from the perpendicular. 


2. fig. To have a ‘leaning’ or propensity; to 
incline, be disposed, tend (¢0 or ¢owards something, 


or fo do something). 

1606 Suaus. 7. §& Cr. 1. ii. 190, I propend to you In 
resolution to keepe Helen still, @ 1619 Fotneray A theonr. 
1. ix. § 1 (1622) 60 The most part of the learned did pro- 
pende to that opinion. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. 
1, xiti, 185 Some sports..more propend to be ill than well 
used. @x711 Ken Zdirund Poet. Wks. 1721 Hi. 124 Cor- 
rupted Nature might to Lust propend. 1824 Lanpor 
Imag. Conv., Louts xiv & Father da Chaise Wks. 1846 1. 
150/1 If, anyone. .is convinced of the contrary, or propends 
to believe so, x Kinclake /:dthen xib (7848) 174 Ast 
went down..from Tiberias to Jerusalein..my thinking all 
propended to the ancient world of herdsmen and warriors. 

Hence +Prope'nded ///. a. (/ig.), inclined, 
disposed (= PRoPENSE @. 1); + Prope‘nding 77/. a. 


(44, and fig. : see senses above). 

168: H. More Exp. Dan. vi. Notes 216 He is more pro- 
pending to the opinion that Chittim signifies the Romans. 
1682 I’. Grason Anat. (1697) 25 Its propending part must.. 

5 ae Beverley True St. 


PROPENSELY. 


Coy, Truth 36 Others..desirous, and most propended to 
be Teachers ol the Law. @1gir Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 

1721 IE, 248 Their Sonls on mutually propending Wings, 
Made tow'rds each other sympathetick Springs. 

+ Propendence. 00s. rare—". fi as prec. + 
-ENCE.] The fact of hanging forward or out. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man ao4 Another yse of their pro- 
pendence or hanging out. 

+ Propendency. ds. rave. 
-ENcY.] a. Inclination, tendency. 
deliberation. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc, Relig, ut i, 305 When 
a thing is equally counterpoised on both sides.. to determine 
the dubious propendency he observes in it. @1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig, Alan. 1. ii. §7 An act far above the animal act- 
ings, which are sudden and transient, and admit not of that 
attention, zvora, and propendency of actions, 

Propendent (propendént), 2, Also 6 erron. 
-ant. [ad. L. prdpendént-em, pres. pple. of préd- 
endére: see PROPEND and -ENT.] 

lL. Hanging forward, outward, or downward. 

1593 Nasur Ca&rist's T. 32 So did theyr Picea 
breast-hones imminent-ouer-canopy theyr belli 1650 


({f as prec. + 
b. Weighing, 


ies, 
LuLwer Anthropouet. 122 The Lips.. besieged with such 
long and propendent Mustachos. 1745 tr. Cofnmedtla's 
ff usé, vii. xii, [A dog] with dejected and propendent ears, 
1840 Paxton Sot. Dict., Propendent, hanging forwards and 
downwards. 1846 Worcester cites Lovpox. : 
+2. fg. Inclining or inclined to something: 
= PROPENSE @. 1, Os. rare. 

17.. Sout (cited by Webster 1864). 

Propene (pré“pin). Chem. [f. as PRop-ANE 
+-ENE.] The olefine C3II,, more commonly 


called ProprLenz. Also aétrié. 

1866 Ilormann in Proc. Royal Soc. XV. 58 note. 1873 
Watts Fownes' Chenz, (ed. 11) 596 The iodide may also be 
produced by the action of hydriodic acid on isopropyl 
alcohol, allyl iodide, propene, or propene alcohol. 

+ Propensa‘tion. Ods. rare—!. [Bad forma- 


tion.] = PROPENSION 1. 
16g0 R. Staryiton Strada's Low C. Warres ix. 43 He, 
..in riding the great horse, and practising his weapon, more 
delighted to exercise his y, then his mind. (Qaangix) 
Propensation [yaispr. Prospensation] to Armes. 
Also 


Propense (propens), @. Now rare. 
6-7 propence. [ad. L. profens-us hanging toward, 
inclining, inclined; disposed, prone, favourable, 
pa. pple. of propend-ére : see PROPEND.] : 

1, Having an inclination, bias, or propensity to 
something ; inclined, disposed, prone; ready, will- 
ing. Const. fo, with sd. or znf.; rarely fowards. 

1528 Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. Vii. 143 His holiness was 
..mnch propence to satisfy his majesty therein. ¢ 1540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 86 A manne of nature 
somwhat to propense to the desier of glarie. ¢16a4 Lusu- 
Incton Recant. Serm, in Phent.c (1708) H1. 496 A propense 
and earnest Concurrence jointly to prosecute the same 
Good. 1691 Mitton Samson 455 Feeble hearts, propense 
anough before To waver, or fall offand joyn with Idols. 1756 
Jonnson . of Prussia Wks. 1V. 549 He appears always 
propense towards the side of mercy. 1830 Foster in Life 
r Corr, (1846) LE, 191, Fam... little. .capahle of forming..new 
riendships ;..1 have never been propense to contract them, 
1869 GouLsurn Purs. foltness xil.111 Certain forms of sin to 
which all persons of strong passions..are naturally propense. 

+b. Inclined or biased in favour of some person, 
cause, etc. ; propitious, favourable, partial. Ods. 

zgsg Even Decades 278 With prapense and frendly per- 

suasions. 1670 FLamstEED in Rigaud Cory, Ser. Alen (1841) 
II. 97, I fear he was partial to Tycho, because a Calvinist, 
and propense to Claromontius. «1797 H. WatpoLe Alen. 
Geo. L11 (1845) LT. iv. 96 However Rigby had charged ° 
Conway with being subservient to the Fayorite, no man 
living was less propense to him. A 

+e, Liable, subject (4o physical influence). Ods. 

1568 Sneyne The Pest Aiij, Thingis, quhilkis makis ane 
man propense to becum Pestilential. 1713, ELtwoop 
Aivoboe, ete. (1885) a30 Things subject to exterior sense 
Are to mutation most propense. 

+2. [By association with the verbs PorrEnse, 
PREPENSE (q.v.), or their pa. pples.] Premeditated, 
dcliberate, intentional: = PREPENSE a. Obs. 

16g0 Butwer Authropomet. Ded., You will soon discern 
the propense malice of Satan in it, 1752 J. Loutwias 
Form Pros (ed. 2) 33 Ont of a murdering Design, and 
from a propense and premeditate Malice. 

+ Propensed, f//. a. Obs. Also 6 propenced. 


[f as prec, +-ED1 2. 
1, Favourably inclined or disposed ; = prec. 1. 
1530 Wotsky in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. tt. IL. 33 Your most 
excellent nature wych hath ever be moved and propensyd 


to clemency and mercy. 
2. [Associated with PuRPENSED, PREPENSED.] 


Premeditated, purposed ; deliberate ; = prec. 2. 

sta Helyas in Thoms Prose Rov. (1828) U1. 7a The 
treason and falsnesse that.. was propenced against me. 
1567 Turockmorton in Cad, Scott. Pap. (1900) It. 369 Yit 
her majestie be pleasyd to dyffeste me my doyngs here, off 
propensyd intent (wyche God forbyd) I am kes able to 
answer [etc.]. 


Propensely (propevnsli), adv. Now rare. [f. 
PROPENSE @, + -LY 2. ’ 

1, With inclination or propensity ; pronely. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (2729) 35 They hut too propensely 
sink of themselves. 1754 LackLock Lyne Supreme Betny 
Poems 15 Thou behold’st the whole propensely tend To 
perfect happiness, its glorious end. 1829 Lanoor intag, 
Conv., Epicurus, Leontion & T. Wks. 1846 I. so4/1 You 
. »will have leaned the more propensely toward this opinion, 


PROPENSENESS. 


+2. Premeditatedly, intentionally: = PREPENSE- 


ty, (See PropvENnsE a. 2.) Obs. 

1694 tr. Afilton’s Lett. State M.'s Wks, 1851 VIE. 263 
Nor can we apprehend..that the Blood of the Innocent, 
shed bya propensely malicious Murder, is nat to be aveng’d. 
1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. exvii. (1783) 1V. 99 One 
fellow-creature set his heart propensely against another? 
1824 Lanpor finag. Conv, Eliz. & Cecil Wks, 1846 1, 28/2 
Those are the worst of suicides, who voluntarily and pro- 
pensely stab or suffocate their fame. 

Propenseness (propensnés). Now rare. [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being propense. 

1. Proneness, inclination, propensity ; favourable 
disposition ; liability. 

1568 SkeYNE The Pest (1860) 13 Greit appetit, and pro- 
pensnes to sleip. 1624 Donne Devotions, etc. (ed. 2) 538 
There is a propensnesse to diseases in the body. 1681 
Fravec Afeth. Grace xvit. 314 A prayer..conceived in the 
heart, and not yet uttered.., is often anticipated by the 
propenseness of free grace. 1858 Bususene Serm. Neiw 
Oe 81 Consider the vice of envy, and the generat pro- 
penseness of men to be in it, : 

+2. Premeditatedness, deliberateness, (Sce PRo- 
PENSE a. 2.) Obs. 

1908 Brit, Apollo No. 102. 1/1 The Sin of Cursing is.. 
aggravated hy the Propenseness of the Malice. 

Propension (prope'nfan). Now rare. [= F. 
propension (1595 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. pré- 
fenstén-em inclination, propensity, n. of action f. 
propendére: see PROPEND.] 

1. The action, fact, or quality of ‘ propending’ or 
inclining to something ; inclination, ‘leaning’, pro- 
pensity. @. = PROPENSITY Ia. 

c 1530 WoLsEY in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. UL. 12 Knowyng 
hys Graces excellent propensyon to pyte and mercy. 1580 
Basincton £24. Lora's Prayer (1596) 144 In respect of our 
jie! propension to abuse his plenty. 1640 GLArTHORNE 

Vallenstein w. iii, 1 feele A strong propension in my 
hraine, to court Sleepe. a 1677 Hare Confempl. 1.57 There 
are certain .. Propensions in our Natures after certain 
Objects. 1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, (1709) 1V. 268 A strong 
Propension to Sensuality. 1837 Wuewet frist, /uduet. Sc. 
II. 48 The impetus, energy, momentum, or propension to 
inotion. ; 

b. Favourable inclination; =VRorensiry 1b. 

1606 J. Kine Sevan, Sept. 43 Wheresoeuer they haue met 
with any word..that heareth any..propension and favour 
towards the vpholding of the eldership. 1652-62 HrYLin 
Cosmogr. i. (1673) 56/t The ian propension of the 
People to one of their own Nation. 1759 B. Srittuincet. 
Afise, Tracts (1775) 358 The propension of cattle to this or 
that plant. 1 tusas Lect. Med. & Alod, Hist, (1886) 18 
The political slang which each side uses to express their 
aversions and their propensions. 

c. Liability, tendency; = PRorensiry 1c. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 1x. Introd., The aptness or propension 
of air or water to corrupt or putrefy. 1661 Fectuam NXesodves 
11. xxviii. (ed. 8) 239 Bodies planted aboue the vapourous Orb 
of Air..rest there.. without propension of descent, or falling. 
1684 tr. Bouet's Aferc. Compit. xiv. 506 When you see the 
propension of Nature, you may come safely to Diureticks. 

+2. Tendency to move in some direction or to 
take some position; inclination, as of the scale of 
a balance. (Cf. PRopEnsity 2.) Ods. 

1644 Dicay Nat. Bodies x. (1658) 103 Bodies that of 
themselves have no propension unto any determinate place. 
1678 Hospes Deca, viii. 89 He defines Gravity to be a 
Natural propension towards the Centre of the Earth. 1705 
C. Pursuare Alech, Mfacrocosmt 269 If the Needle were 
under the Equator, it would have no Propension more one 
way than another. 1709 PArl. Trans. XXVE. 324 Acertain 
propension which some things have to one another, whereby 
they attract, retain, and alter each other. 

Hence + Prope‘nsioner Oés., one who or that 


which has or causes a propension to something. 

1657 Divine Lover 21 To the greate..comfort of such an 
Interior Propensioner, and God-thirstinge soule. 

+ Propensitude. Ods. rare. [f. L. propens- 
us, PROPENSE + -TUDE.] = PROPENSENESS, PRo- 
PENSITY. & Mental inclination, liking. b. Physt- 
cal inclination, leaning. 

1607 Marston What you will 1, ii, An you have a pro- 
pensitude to him, he shall be for you. 1683 Moxon Aleck. 
Exerc., Printing xxiv. p 2 1f it have a propensitude to one 
side more than another, the declively is on that side. 

Propensity (propensiti). [f. as prec. + -1TY: 
so It. propensita (¥lorio).] 

1. The quality or character of being ‘ propense’ 
or inclined to something ; inclination, disposition, 
tendency, bent. Const. ¢o, cowards (rarely for, of) 
with sé., or 7o with z#f. a. Disposition or inclina- 
tion to some action, course of action, habit, etc.; 
bent of mind or nature. 

161a T. Tavion Comm. Titus iii. 1 A propensitie, and 
disposition to euery good worke. 1715 De For Fam. 
Instruct. 1.1. (1841) 1. 21 A natural propensity in us to do 
evil. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry fil. xxi. 4a Anearly 
Diopelsity to polite letters and poetry. 1813 Svp. SmitH 
Wks. (1867) 1. a25 That dreadful propensity which young 
men have for writing verses. 1844 Lp. Broucuam Sri? 
Const. xiv. (186a) 199 He could gratify his propensity to 
accumulate, 1856 Kane Avct. Expl, 1. xxix. 391 From my 
knowledge of the hugging propensity of the plantigrades. 

b. Disposition to favour, benefit, or associate 
oneself with some person, party, etc.; favourable 
inclination, good will. 

ts70 Foxe A. § J. (ed. 2) 1219/a Of good will and 
mere propensitye of hart..he is..ready to forewarne your 
grace. 1678 Trans, Crt. Spain is Your zeai and propen- 
sity in the service of the King and State. 1709 Strvpe Ann. 
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Ref. 1. x. 132 Knowing the forwardness of the Duke's + 
nature, and his great Dee ensity towards him. 1757 Gray 
Wks, (1825) 11. 199 If 1 had any little propensity it was to 
Julie. 1827 Moore Aen, (1854) V. 236 Lord Liverpool, 
with all his kingly propensities, could do this {manage the 
King) upon occasion. : 

ce. Tendency or liability to some physical con- 
dition or action. 

1660 Suarrock F'evetadles 141 Why have those plants.. 
a propensity of sending forth roots? 1731 Arburinor 4 Zi. 
ments Vi.(1735) 170 A great Propensity to the putrescent 
alkaline Condition of the Fluids. i - 

+2. Tcndency to move in some particular direc- 
tion: cf, PROPENSION 2. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More oes 163 Nature.. Binding all close with 
down-propensities. 

+3. An overhanging part. Ods. rare. | 

1771 Luckompe ffist. Print. 241 The P is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the back of the protruding angle of 4. 

+ Propensive, c. Ols. [f. as prec. +-IVE.] 

1. [faving an inclination; = Prorense 1. 

1599 Nasne Leaten Stuffé v2 Kdward the thirde, of his 
propensiue minde towardes then, ynited to Varmouth Kirtley 
roade. 1683 Trrox May to ffealth 44 He that doth know... 
to what his Inclinations are most naturally propensive,..may 
thereby, shun many Inconveniences. 

2. Hanging or leaning forward. rare. 

1819 H, Busk Banquet ut, 31 The shaft, propensive from 
the lightning’s stroke, In vain outlives its taller rival oak. 

Propenyl (préwpinil). Chem. [f Propene + 
-yL.] ‘The hypothetical hydrocarben radical 
C3H, CH; . CH=CH), the trivalent hydrocarbon 
radical of the propy] or trityl series. Chiefly até77d. 
or in Comd, 

1866 Hormann in Proc. Royad Soc. XV. 58 aote. 1877 
Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) LL. 23 Names..of the trivalent 
tadicles [formed] by changing the finale in the names of the 
bivalent radicles, methene, etc., into -y/..CH™ Methenyl, 
CoH,” Ethenyl, Cal;/” Propenyl [ete.}. /ééa.2g Among these 
(nitrils] special mention must be made of a group consisting | 
of nitrogen combined with a trivalent hydrocarbon-radicle, | 
such as (CH)N Methenyl nitril, (CzHs)N Ethenyt nitril, | 
(C3Hs)N Propenyl aitril... =CN.CeHs; Ethyl cyanide. 
1894 Muir & Mortey IWatts’ Dict, Chent. 1V.309 Prapenyl 
Phenol = Anethol, /dfa.. Propeny! Bromide = Bromo- 
propylene C3HsBr.  fdfd., Propenyl Carbinol = Butenyl 
Alcohol. . 

Hence Propenylami:ne, the amine or compound 
ammonia of propenyl, CH,- CII==CH. NH. 

Propeptone: see Pro-* 1, 

Proper (prg‘pa), a. (adv., sb.) Forms: 3-6 
propre (4-6 propir(e, -yr(e, -ur(e, 6 propper), 
4-proper. [ME. prepre, a. F. propre (11-12th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) :—L. proprt-us one's own, special, 
particular, peculiar, whence It., Sp., Pg. proprio. 

The sense had already undergone great development in | 
Latin, Romanic, and French, before the word was taken 
into Eng., where the chronological appearance of the senses 
does not correspond with the logical development. As it 
happens, our earliest evidence for the word appears in 
the ady. Prorerty sense 3, corresp. to g of the adj.) 

I. 1. Belonging to oneself or itself; (one’s or its) 
own; owned as property; that is the, or a, property 
or quality of the thing itself, intrinsic, inherent. 
Usually preceded by a possessive (cf. Own a. 1)5 
somelimes also by ows. arch. exc. in special con- 
nexions (chiefly scientific). 

Proper motion (Astron.), that part of the apparent motion 
of a heavenly body (now usually of a ‘fixed * star) supposed 
to be due to its actual movement in space; any observed 
motion of a star other than those due to the rotation of the 
earth, to parallax, and to aberration. /u proper person (L. 
in propria fersdnd), in his (or one's) own person. t Proper 
thing = one's own thing, a property. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 562 (Cott.) Aa saul has propre thinges 
(= properties] thre. 6rd, 18765 Wit his aun propur might, 
He stei up in pair aller sight. ¢1330 R. Beunne Chron. 
(810) 325 To haf in heritage,..als a propire bing, pat were 
conquest tille him. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse, 4958 For to 
sytte in dome in proper parsoun, ¢ 1400 MAUNoEV. v. (1839) 
37 With his own propre Swerd he was slayn. 1531 TINDALE 
Expos.: Fohnii.21 (1538) 46 b, Some call themselues poore, 
wythout hauynge ony thynge proper. 1604 E, G[rimstose] 
DD Acosta's Hist. Indies WW. vii. 141 This proper and equai 
motion of the heaven. /dfd. 1v. xxxiii. 300 Neither have 
they any master to whom they are proper. x6x0 Suaks. 
Tenep. 11, iii. 60 Even with such like valour, men hang, and 
drowne Their proper selues. r169x Wooo Ath. Oxon. IT. 


goo The said leiger-hook which was then my proper book, 
is now in Bodlies Library, 1718G. Seweut Proclam. Cupid 
9 Illis the Bird that soils his proper Nest. 1783 HerscHEL 
in Phil. Trans. UXXILE. 267 Astronomers have..chserved 
what they call 2 proper motion in several of the fixed stars. 
18g0 Tenxyson ft Alen, xxvi, Io shroud me from my 
proper scorn. 1897 Mars. Orienant Afakers Flor. iii. 79 
(transl, Dante) To judge..with my propereyes. 1881 Piazzi 
SmytH in Nature XX1V. 430/1 He concludes that the cause 
of the ‘ proper’ light of the comet is the illumination of its 
constituent molecules by electric discharge. 893 Sir R. 
Batt Story of Sun 335 One of those stars which has a con- 
siderable proper motion. 
2. Belonging or relating to the person or thing 
in question distinctively (more than to any other), 
or exclusively (not to any other); special, parti- 
cular, distinctive, characteristic; peculiar, re- 
stricted; private, individual; of its own. 
common. Const. fo. 
Jn liturgies, applied to a, service, psalm, lesson, etc., spe- 
cially appointed for a particular day or season. (See also 
C. a, and Prerace s 1.) In quot. 1377,=several, separate, 
distinct: cf. Prorerty rb. 


Opp. to 


PROPER. 


a 1300 Cursor AM. 24921 (Cott.) Sai me. .qualt}kinwise Of 
hir we sal mak pis seruis, Sin pares propre nan it knau. 1377 
Lanci. 7. PL B. x. 237 Three propre persones, ac nou3t i 
plurel noumbre, For al is but on god, and eche i> god hym.- 
selue. 1390 Gower Conf. Il. 100 The dreie Colre..his 
propre sete Hath ia the galle. cagoo Matnprv. (Roxh.) 
avin. 77 Pe folk of Caldee has a propre langage and propre 
lettres and figures. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com, Prayer, Alorn. 
Frayer, Then shal folow certaine Psalmes in ordre as they 
been appointed..except there be propre Psalmes appointed 
for that day. 1607 ‘Torseie Fours. Beasts (1658) 3 Their 
feet are proper, and not like mans,..for they are like great 
hands. 2672 Str T. Browne Let. A yiend § 14 Endemial 
and local Infirmities proper unto certain Regions. 1760 J. 
Ler futrod. Bot. 1. vili. (1765) 16 A Proper Receptacle, ts 
that which belongs only to the Parts of a single Fructifica- 
tion, 1830 Linnotey Nat. Sysf. Sot. 171 Flowers. having 
an involucram which is either common or proper. 1870 
Tyxnaty Llectricity § 66. 13 Vhe notion of two kinds of 
electricity, one proper to vitreous bodies,..the other proper 
to resinous bodies. Jed. Hymns, with proper ‘Funes, ‘The 
Psalms and Canticles, with proper Chants. 

b. Gram. Applied to a name or noun which 
is used to designate a particular individual object 
(c.g. a Person, a tame animal, a star, planet, 
country, town, river, house, ship, etc.). Opposed 
to CoMMON @. 17 a. 

«\ proper name is written with an initial capital letter. 
The same proper name may be borne by many persons in 
different familles or generations, or by several places in 
different countries or localities ; but it does not connvte any’ 
qualities common to and distinctive of the persons or things 
which it denotes. A proper name may however receive a 
connotation fram thequalities of an individual so named, and 
be used as a coinmnn noun, as a Hercules, a Cassar (Kaiser, 
Czar), a Calvary, an atlas. 

c1290 8. Eng. Jeg. 1. 462/18 Heo was icleoped in propre 
name ‘Pe Maudeleyne'. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parv.zoi1 Charlys, 
propyr name, Carolus. 1551 T. Wicsox Legthe (1580) 4 b, 
In this Proposition Caéo is the Nowne proper, whiche 
belongeth to one manne onely. 1690 Locke Aton. Und. 
mn. Hn § 5 If we had Reason to mention particular 
Horses, as often ay... particular Men, we should have proper 
Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce- 
phalus would be a Word a> much in use, as Alexander. 
1720 WATERLAND Eight Sern 117 Supposing Jehovah to 
be meerly a proper name, 1843 Mitt Logict. v. § 2 Proper 
names have strictly no meaning: they are mere marks for 
individual objects. 

3. Her. Represented in the natural colouring, 
not in any of the conventional tinctures. 

1872 Bossewett Armorie it. g5h, Twoo Cypres trees 
raguled Solis, enwrapped with Ivy proper. 1610 Guitti 
fleraldry WM. xii. (1611) 123 By proper is cuermore vnder- 
stood his natural] coloor. 1688 R. Hote Arvtoxry it 
go9/t The City of Oxford beareth Azure, a Book open, 
proper; with seven Seals between three Crowns Or. ¢ 1710 
Ceuta Fiexxes Diary (1888) 193 A turkey Cock on each 
Cut in stone and painted proper. 1864 Bouter t fer. Hist. 
& Pop. xvii. § 2. 272 A peacock in its pride, proper. 

TI. 4. Strictly belonging or applicable; that is 
in conformity with mile; strict, accurate, exact, 
correct ; + literal, not metaphorical (ods.). 

ergq9 Pecock Kefr. 11. v. 166 In properist maner of 
speking. 1563 Wis3et Four Scotr Thre Quest. § 4 Wks. 
OTS) I. 72 Gung iminiss 3e or takis away. .the trew and 
propir sentence fra ws, of this part of our Catholik beleif? 
1579 Furxe Heshins' Parl, 236 ‘Yhe sense of that place is 

roper, and not figuratiue. 1581 [sce IMPROPER a. Al 1768 

EXNANT in P/il. Trans. LVL. 96 The proper name of 
these birds is Pingnin...It has been corrupted to Penguin. 
1828 Miss Mitroro J’i//age Ser. 1. 43 As I was walking 
along the common—blown along would be the properer 
phrase. 1875 Exeyed. Brit. U1. 272/2 Arachnids are not, in a 
proper setise, subject to metamorphosis. 

+b. Very, identical. Ods. 

1823 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. celxxxv. 426 The same proper 
night Sir Thomas Grantson was departed. 1g8a Staxy- 
nurst Exeis 1.(Arb.) 29 But loa, the proper image of corps 
vatumbed apeered In dreame to Dido. 1849 Robertson 
Serut. Ser. 1. x (1866) 178 Act..like his proper self. 

5. To which the name accnrately belongs; 
strictly so called, in the strict use of the word; 
genuine, true, real; regular, normal. In mod. 
use often following its noun. t+ Proper chani 
(obs.) : see PROPERCHANT. 

a@1400-so Alevander 367 May hou hald me pis hest.. 
And profe bus in my presens as a propire sothe. ¢1449 
Pecock Refr. 189 It is leeful in proprist maner of lefulnes 
that Pilgrimagis be doon. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ps. xciii. 
Comm., The Holie Ghost is the proper auctor, and a man is 
the writer. 1734 Sate Koran Prelim. Disc. § 1 (Chandos) 1 
Proper Arahia is by the oriental writers divided into five 

rovinces. Ki P. Petit Hebrew Guide Nj, Vowels are X 

roper..and IV Improper, i.e. which are scar¢ely sounded. 
1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 89 The earths proper do 
not unite with oxygen...Characters of the alkaline and 
proper earths. sant uskin Sev. Lamps i. § 1.7 Extending 
principles which belong..to huilding, into the sphere of 
architecture proper. 18g0 RoarERTson Ser. Ser. mi. vit 
zor Rome asserts that in the mass a true and proper sacri- 
fice is offered. x Allbutt’s Syst. Afed, VIN. 458 The 
concussion..may be limited either to the cerebrum proper, 
or to the medulla and pons, 3 3 

b. Arith. Proper fraction, a fraction whose 
value is less than unity, the numerator being less 
than the denominator. i 

Proper prime: applied by W. H. H. Hudson to a prime 
number such that, when it is the denominator of a vulgar 
fraction, the recurring period of the equivalent decimal 
fraction consists of the highest possible number of figures, 
i.e. one tess than such prime. 7 

1674 JEAKE Avith. (1701) 44 Proper Fractions always have 
the Numerator less than the Denominotor, for then the 
parts signified are Jess than an Unit or Integer. Lbid. 169 


PROPER. 


Nevertheless this is to be understood of Proper Fractions. 
3827 Hytron Course Alath, 1.52. 1864 W. H. H. Hupson in 
Messenger of Afath. 11.1 If the period of d consist of d—r 
places, ¢/ is called a proper prime. ry, 

6. Answering fully to the description; thorough, 
complete, perfect, out-and-out ; cf. 7, Now s/ang or 


collog. 

1375 Baraour Bruce 1. 377 Quhen the king his folk has 
sene Begyn to faile, for propyr_tene, Hys assens3he gan he 
cry. ¢1385 Cuaucek £. GC. JV. Prol. 259 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) He 
nys but a verray propre fole. ¢x470 Flenry Wadlace mi. 166 
Throw matelent, and werray propyr ire. @ 1683 OwEeN £22. 
Feb. (1790) II. 194 Not to be thankful for gifts is the most 
proper, that is, the most base ingratitude. a31825 Foray 

Voc. E. Anglia s.v. ‘The mischievous boy got a proper 
licking ’. ‘Tom is a proper rogue’, 2853 Miss Yonce Heir 
of Redcly fe x\iii, Old Markham seems in a proper taking. 
1871 Routledyge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Jan. 45 There will be a 
proper blow-up about this. 

7. Such as a thing of the kind should be; 
excellent, admirable, commendable, capital, fine, 
goodly, of high quality. (Also ironically : cf. fie.) 
Now arch. or vulgar. 

e1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 243 John pe 

ropereste profit was Of al bat aperit in manis flesch. 1377 

ancl. 7. /2. B. xt 51 ‘Here is propre sernice ‘4, quod 
pacience, ‘ber fareth no prynce bettere. ¢ 1384 Cnaucer 


fi. Fame uv. 218, 1 wille Tellen the a propre skille, 1§23 
Lo. Berxers Fro/ss. 1. evii. 129 Ther wes man acyoges 
feat of armes done. a1sgq8 Hart Chrow., Edw. V 16b, 


She had a proper wytte & coulde both reade and wryte. 
1577-87 Hotixsnep Chron, I. 40/2 A good humanician, 
and a proper philosopher, 1593 SuaKst 2 Hen. Vd, 1. i. 132 
AA proper jest, and neuer heard before. 1599 — Aluch Ado 
iv. i. 312 Talke with a man out at a window, a proper 
saying. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of V1. ii, Ay, she is a 
proper piece ! that such ereatures can broke for. 1788 J. 
Mav $rad. & Lett (1873) 60 Major Doughty sent me a 
proper herring..which I] salted. 1826 Disragu b7. Grey 
v1.1, Thou hast tasted thy liquor like a proper man. 

Cond, 1607 Mivpteton Jour Hive Gallants m. ii, “Tis 
a pity such a proper-parted gentleman should want [sec 
Part sé. 12]. 

b. Of good character or standing; honest, 
respectable, worthy. Oés. or merged in 10 b. 

1597 Suaks, 2 f/en,. ZF, u. ii. 169 A proper Gentlewoman, 
1601 — Ad?’s IVeil wv. iii. 240 An aduertisement to a proper 
maide in Florence..to take heede of the allurement of one 
Count Rossillion. 1647 Cuarenvon //1st. Ned. wv. §19 The 
other, St Philip Stapleton, was a proper man, of a fair 
extraction. 1765 Gray Shakespeare 3 "Vis Willy begs, once 
aright proper nan. 1891 T. Hanov Yess li, * hat about 
you?’ ‘Iam not a—proper woman’. 

8. Of goodly appearance or make; fine-looking, 
‘fine’, good-looking, handsome, well-made, elegant, 
comely, ‘fair’. Now arc. and dial. 

13.. &. £. Allit, P. A. 685 Aproche he schal pat proper 
pyle. ¢1380 Sir Mertwmnd. 5366 Birs', quab Neymes, ‘comiep 
ner, And see} a propre sijte. ¢1450 Hottanp /fowlaé 125 
That was the proper Pape Iaye, provde in his apparale. 
1519 duterd. Four Elen. in Hazl. Dodsley 1.26 Little Nell, 
aA proper wench, she danceth well. 1526 Tixoate Hed, xi, 
23 ‘The same tyme was Moses borne, and was a propper 
childe (Wycutr fair or semely; AAez#s a proper infant]. 
1648 Gace IWest Ind. 77 ‘Vhese Indians..were very proper, 
tall and lusty men. «@ 1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) IIL 397 
One of the properest buildings north of Trent. ¢171r0 CeLia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 129 One of white marble. .the sinewes 
and veines..so finely done as to appear very proper. x823 
Scorr Quenéin D. ii, By St. Anne! but he is a proper 
youth, 1849-78 HAtLiweLt s.v., 7o make proper,to adorn. 
1865 KincsLtey Herew. iv, If he had but heen a head taller 
they had never scen a Nguas man. 

IIT. 9. Adapted to some purpose or require- 
ment expressed or implied; fit, apt, suitable; 
fitting, befitting; esf. appropriate to the circum- 
stances or conditions; what it should be, or what 
is required ; such as one ought to do, have, nse, 
etc.; right, 

@ 3225~ [implied in Paorerty adv. 3]. 1477 Eant Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 70 To disordre goode thinges, and put them 
oute of their propre placis, 1530 Parser. 321/2 Proper or apte 
or that serveth to a purpose, duict, dutcte. 1604 Saks. 
Oth. v. ii. 196 "Tis proper 1 obey him; but not now. 
x660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 132 The fruit of Cocos 
«,0f great vertue to purge all humours, and proper for all 
diseases, 1694 Lutreett Brief Rel, (x857) II. 258 To 
enquire of the gies methods to carry on our trade. 
x703 Moxon Mech, Exere. 120 They sometimes use the 
Adz..when the Ax, or some other properer Tool, lies not at 
hand. 1774 Funius Lett, \xviit. (1820) 337 He might intro- 
duce whatever novelties he thought proper. 1795 CowrEa 
Pairing Time 64-5 Choose not alone a proper mate, But 

roper time to marry. 41830 Lixotey Nat, Syst, Bot, 91 

oiling the chips..until the inspissated juice has acquired 
a proper consistency. 1879 Hartan Lyesigh? vi, 70 The 
proper time to commence using glasses, 

. In conformity with social ethics, or with the 
demands or usages of polite society ; becoming, 
decent, decorous, respectable, genteel, ‘ correct’. 

[r704 Swirr 7. Jud Auth, Apol., ow the author came to 
be without his papers is a story not proper to be told. 
1jta Appison Spect. No. 271 P 4 If it had been proper 
for them, [ladies] to hear,..the Author would not have 
wrapp’d it up in Greck.] 1738 Swiet Pol, Conversat. 79 
That won't be proper; you know, To-morrow's Sunday. 
1812-13 SHELLEY in Dowden Li/z (1886) 1. 327 So you do 
not know whether it is proper to write to me? 183x Praeo 
Stansas Boccaccio iv, Then Guilt will read the properest 
books, And Folly wear the soberest looks, 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Unele Tone xvi, When will _you learn what's proper ? 

b. ¢ransf. of persons: Conforming to social 
ethics or polite usage ; strictly decorons in manners 


and behaviour. (Somewhat co//og.) 


propter simititudinem eis appropriamur). 


1470 


1818 Moone Fudge Fant. Parts x. 72 We dined at a tavern 
-La, what dol say?..a Restanrateur’s, dear; Where your 
properest ladies go dine every day. 1871 Buackie Hour 
Phases i. 30 Very proper and respectable gentlemen, 1880 
Seurceon Serm. XXVI. 466 You hear very proper people 
..cry out against some of us. 

B. adv. = Prorerzy. 

1. Excellently, finely, handsomely; genuinely, 
thoroughly. Now dal., vulgar, or slang. 

c1450 Honan ffozla’ 901 He lukit to_his lykame..So 
propir plesand of prent. “¢1470 Gol. & Gazv. 242 Propir 
schene schane the son. 1816 }. \Wuitson City of Plague 1. 
v. 53 As proper brave a man as e’er was laid Under the turf. 
1835-40 Hatinurton Cflockwt. (1862) 201, 1 am_proper glad 
you agree with me, squire, said he, 1898 Dovie Trag. 
Korosko ix, ‘Had ‘em that time—had ‘em proper !' said he, 

+2, Suitably, appropriately. Ods, 

1663 Gerpizn Counse? avj, Ordering each part thereof 
proper to its particular use. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exere. 
136 The Joysts lie not proper for the second Story. 1768-74 
Tucker £2, Vat. (1834) 1. 36 Which is properest done at 
those seasons when our thoughts are fresh. 

C. sé. or quasi-sd. 

{The adj. used adso/, sometimes with pl. as a sb. Cf. 
L. Jrofrium neuter, used subst., and otes used predicatively 
(this 1s my own) or absol. (take of your own).) 

+1. ‘That which is one’s own ; private possession, 
private property ; something belonging to oneself. 

[exg30 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2380 Pey nolde 
soffre hyin nought to take, Hys owen propre for to make.] 
€1380 Wryceiir MVés, (1880) 40 Lyuynge in obedience, wib- 
outen propre. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 130 
How moche thou mayste despende of thyn owyn propyr. 
1456 Kegist. de cAdberbrothoc (Bann. Cl.) 11. 89 The proppis 
that passis estwart betwix the propir and the commoun. 
15xq in Strype “ced, Afem. (1721) I. App. xiii. 26 Redound- 
ing to their honours & suerties,as bis awne propers. 1550 
Barr Apoé. 22,1 frire N. make my pees and promyse 
obedience to God, to S. Frances.. to live without propre and 
in chastite accordynge to the rule of the sayd ordre. 

+b. J proper: in individual possession; as 
private property; as one’s own. (Opposed to zz 
common.) Obs. 

1374 Cuaucer Socth, i. pr. ii, 22 (Camb. MS.) Yif thow 
mayst ot me pat euere any mortal man hath reseyuyd 
any of tho thinges to ben hise in propre. 140% Pol. Poents 
(Rolls) IL, ror We seyen we han rizt nou3t in propre ne in 
comoun, 1853 Brecon Religues of Ronte (1563) 215 Christ 
and his Apostles had no possessions neyther in proper nor 
in commune. 1613 Purcuas Pélertmrage vit. vi. (1614) 768 
They haue their lands and gardens in proper. 1650 JER. 
‘Tavton Moly Living iii. § 3 (1727) 171 "They could not have 
that in proper, which God made to be common. 

2. Lecl. An office, or some part of an office, asa 
psalm, etc., appointed for a particular occasion or 
season. Opp. to Common sd. 10. 

lergoo Table of Lessons, etc. in IWyelif's Bible 1V. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
seer. Jdid. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, and 
now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum.) 1848-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Com. Prayer, Order, etc., The Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospell, appoynted for the Sundaie, shall serue all the weeke 
after, except there fall some feast that hath his propre. 
1851 [Ronson] J7ymns § Anthents Introd. 23 The Weapet 
of the Season and the Proper of Saints, for which [the 
Prayer Book] provides Epistles and Gospels. 1874 [see 
Common sé x0). 1882-3 Schaff's Encyct. Relig. Knowl, 
2064 The regular [R.C.] orders have also in most cases a 
Proper, containing offices of saints belonging to their rule. 


+3. An attribute specially or intrinsically belong- 
ing to something; an essential quality, property, 
characteristic. Ods. 

1619 Bp, ANorewes Sermt., Acts x. 34. 35 Ges) 725 The 
receiving of the Holy Ghost in a more ample measure 
[is] ofus die’, the proper of this Day. 7d/d, (1661) 418 That 
is Christ's proper. 1654 Z. Coke Logick 67 Every proper 
floweth from the Essential beginnings of his ee 1697 
tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 4: Propers cither flow imme- 
diately from the Essence of the Subject;..Or, by the 
Mediation of some other Property. 

+ Proper, v. Ods. [f. Proper a.: cf L. pro- 

vtare to make one's own, obs. F. proprier corre- 
sponding in form and use. In some cases perh. 
apie for apropre, APPROPRE v.] 

. trans, To appropriate (to oneself), to make 


one’s own, take possession of. 

€x380 Weir Jés. (880) 421 Men..pat assenten to siche 
propring of chirchis hisyde cristisleeue. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) vi. v. 281/2 They propren to themselfe by 
couetyse that is comon by kynde. 

2. To appropriate, to make proper, to apply or 
ascribe ee ally or exclusively (0 a person or thing). 

o1380 Wycur Ws. (1880) 353 Crist scib..pat by hijs 
manhed he had no power to 3yue hem lene to sit on hijs 
rigt_ side, but to be godhed in hijs fadure is propred pis 
ee: age Trevisa Barth. De PR. vi. xxvii. (Tollem. 

1S.), Pe hiknesse pat we seeb in sweuenis we.. roprep to 
him be names of bo binges, for liknesse of pe pingis [L. 
Téid, xvi. cxl, 
(Bod. MS.), Rubitum oper Rubus is a name ipropred per to 
a schruhbe pat bereb wilde beries, ¢ 1400 Prymer 50 God ! 
to whom it is proprid to be merciful euere. 

b. ? To make master (of something). 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) i xvit. 130 The 
person Parl y by the grace of god is truely propred 
of all his desyres & pleasures vayne & wordly. 

“I The alleged sense ‘to make proper, to adorn’, cited in 
Cent, Dict. 1s due to a misreading of Halliwell: sce quot. 
1847-78 s. v. Proper a, 8. 

+ Pro‘perant, a. Ods.rare. [ad.L. properant- 
emt, pres. pple. of profer-dre: see next.) Ilasty. 


PROPERLY. 


1536 BELLeNDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. 138 Julius..was the 
mair fers and properant aganis the Scottis. 1633 T. Aoams 
Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 The former [action] is patient, looking 
for; the other is properant, hasting to. 

+ Pro-perate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
proper-are to hasten, f. proper-us quick.] 

1. intr. To hasten, to go quickly. 

1623 CockeaaM, Proferaic, to hasten. 1632 Vicars 
Virgil 434A while to keep off death, which properates. 
[1767 A. Camparty Lexiph, (1774) 64 Misocapelus, Captator, 
Eubulus, and Quisquilius properated before, with a rapid 
oscitancy. (Here a burlesque of pedantic language.)) 

2. ¢rans. To hasten; lo quicken the growth of. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1676) 109 Some [salts]. .are..deadly to 
plants..others properate [them] too fasts and some are 
sluggish, and searce advance them at all. 

+ Propera‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. properdtion-em, 
n. of action f. proper-dre: see prec.] The action 
of hastening (/razs. and inér.). 

1628 Fectuam Resolves u. [t.] xxxi. 99 Often handling of the 
withering Flowre..is a_properation of more swift decay. 
1633 T. Aoams £xg. 2 Peter i. 14 Death's properation pre- 
vents their preparation. 

+ Pro-perchant. J/us. Ods. [f. PROPER a. + 

Cuant sé.] Applied to those hexachords which 
began on the note C (nearly corresponding to the 
modern ‘natural scale’). 
1597 Money Jntrod. Aus. 4 What is Properchant?..It 
is a propertie of singing, wherein you may sing either /a or 
mi inD fa Z mf according as it shal! be marked 0 or thus 
and is when the vé is in é ‘avi. 1667 C, Simpson Compend. 
Pract. Mus. 112 From these six Notes, Vt, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, £.a, did arise three properties of Singing; which they 
{Latins} named & Quarre, B Molle, and Properchant or 
Naturail, ibid. 113 Properchant was when their V¢ was 
applyed toC...But in our Modern Musick, we acknowledge 
no such thing as Properchant. 

+Pro‘perhede. Os. [f. Proven a.+-HEAD.] 
The quality of being ‘ proper ’, i.e. of pertaining or 
relating to oneself. 

€1440 Facob’s Well 171 Pe v. spanne lengthe of pe handle 
of pi skeet in contricyoun muste be propyrhede; pat is to 
sayn, thynke of bin owen propre synnes & no3t on opere 
mennys. 1496 Dives & Pang. (W. de W.) vn. v.281/1 Ther 
is thre maner of propertees and properhede, 

Properispome (properispdum), a. and sd. 
Gr. Gram. [abbrev. of properispo‘menon (also 
in use) = Gr. wpomeprommpevoy, neuter pr. pple. 
passive of spoweponday to circumflex on the penulti- 
mate, f. wpd, Pro- 2 + weptondy: sce PERISPOME.] 
a. adj. Having a circumflex accent on the penulli- 
mate syllable. b. sé. A word so accented. 

1818 BLomrietp tr. AJaithig Gr. Gram, 958 Properispo- 
mena, which bave the circumflex on the penultima. 1867 
tr. Curtins' Grk. Grant (ed. 2) § 93 Proparoxytones and 
properispomes .. receive also from the following enclitic 
another accent as acute on the last syllable. x88x CuaspLen 
Grk. Accentuation § 11 No word with a final syllable long 
by nature can be proparoxytone or properispomenon. /éfd. 
8971 A properisposnenon followed by an enclitic receives 
the acute on its last syTlable.., but dissylahic enclitics after 
properispomena ending in f or Ware oxytone. 1908 A fhenzum 
19 Aug. 250/3 He knows that an enclitic in ancient Greek 
iheawe back the accent upon a properispomenon, and con+ 
sequently he writes 73» wavpéy tov which is not to be pro- 
nounced in modern Greek, What he actually heard was ro 
MovpO TOU, 

Properistoma, ctc.: see Pro-? 1. 

Properly (prp‘paili), adv. [f PROPER a. + 
-LY 2,] In a proper manner (in senses of the adj.). 

1. In its own natnre, in itself, intrinsically, 
essentially; in one’s own person, for oneself; as 
one’s own, as private property, privately. Now 
rare or Obs. 

€ 1380 Wreir Wes. (2880) 49 Pei han grete honsis proprid 
to hem self..and myche hid tresour..; and pis tresour is 
kept proprely to idel men or fendis. 1551 T. Witson Logike 
Qa aye b, To goe vpright and to speake, are properly to all 
menne generally. 1607 Snaks. Cor. v. il. 90 My Affaires 
Are Seruanted to others; Though 1 owe My Renenge 
properly, my remission lies In Volcean brests. 1678 Cup- 
worth Jated,, S ae 170 The whole world or heaven..is 
moved properly by soul. | 

b. Particularly, distinctively, specially. 

1340 Ayenb. 34 And specialliche and propreliche of the rote 
of avarice guop out manye smale roten, pet byep wel greate 
dyadliche zennes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Dij, That terme 
draw is propurli assigned to that hawke that will slee a 
Roke or a Crow ora Renyn. 1596 Da.ryeve tr, Lestic's 
Uist. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 19 A certane schort. .grase, quhairin 
scheip properlie delytes. 65x Houses Gout. & Soc. viii § Se 
130 Asubject hath nothing properly bis owne against the 
will of the Supreme Anthority. 183 Scott Pevert? xxv, 
One would think mischief was so properly thy element that 
to thee it was indifferent whether friend or foe was the 
sufferer. 

+0. By itself or themselves; severally. Obs. 

1390 Gowen Conf III. 127 Thus ben the Signes propreli 
Divided. 221500 IWycket (1828) p. xiii, A man maye take 
a glasse, and breake the glasse into many peces, and ineuery 
pece properly thou mayste se thy face. | 4 

2. Ta the proper or strict sense ; strictly speaking ; 


+literally, not figuratively (obs.); in accordance 
with fact; strictly, accnrately, correctly, exactly. 
ax1340 Hampoie Psalter xiv. 1 'abernakile propirly is be 


mansyon of feghtand men. ¢1340— Prose Tr. 33 pis desire 
es ni 2 hte propirly Iufe, bot z esa begynnyngs, a late 
an ufe 


ropirly es a full cuppillynge of be lufande 
Payee, ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb,) xxxiii. 150 OfF aradys 
can I no3t speke properly, for I hafe no3t bene pare. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Camm 24 If we wil properly and exactly 


PROPERNESS. 


speake, accordyng to the difinition of the word. 1600 
Suaxs. 4. V. £.1.4.8 He keepes me rustically at home, or 
(ta speak more properly) staies me heere at home vnkept. 
1674 ALLEN Danger Enthus. 128 Carefully avoiding to take 
words properly, which are spoken metaphorically. 1790 
Patey Hore Paul, Rom, ii. 17 Greece properly so called, 
that is, as distinguished from Macedonia. 1850 M¢Cosn 
Div, Govt, . iti, (1874) 67, Virtue is not virtue, properly 
speaking, when it is constrained. ; : 

3. Fitlingly, suitably, appropriately ; as it ought 
to be, or as one ought to do; rightly, correctly, 
duly, well; in accordance with social ethics or 
good manners, becomingly, with propriety. 

@ 1228 Aucr. R. 98 Loked nn, hn propreliche lefdi_in 
Canticis,..fered on, bi hire sawe, hu 3¢ schulen siggen, ‘En 
dilectus meus’. 1340 Ayexé,25 Huanne he..deb his guodes 
na3t uor god properliche, ac uor pe wordle. ¢1375 Se. 
Leg. Saints xi. (Syniou & Fudas) 69 He send til hyme pane 
a paynteore..To paynt hisfygur propirly, ¢ 1400 Maunprv. 
(Roxh.) xxx. 134 In bat land er many papeiais. .and bai speke 
of paire awen kynde als properly asa man. @ 1533 Fritn 
Disgut. Purgat. Wks. (1829) 99 Mark..how properly that 
substantial reason, wherewith they go ahout to establish 
purgatory, concludeth. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's Trav. 
372 Those famous sheep called Paces which serve as roperly 
for carriage as horses. 1776 Avam Sentu i, 4. 1. vill. 
(1869) 1. 82 Law can never regulate them [wages] properly. 
x81x L. M. Hawkins C'tess §& Gertr. 111, 73 He took leave 
affectionately and yet properly. 1852 Murs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxi, ‘Take the horse back, and clean him properly, 
1868 Lockyer Elem, Astron. vic xxxvii. (1879) 219 If the 
ohject-giass does not perform its part properly, J/od, Why 
don't you behave properly ? ( 

4. In a goodly fashion, cxceltently, admirably ; 
with goodly appearance, finely, handsomely ; well. 
Now arch, or vitlgar. 

a13753 Lay Folks Mass Bk, App. wv. 621 Pe Orisoun..of 
seynt Ambrose Pat he properly in prose Made. ¢ 1400 
Mavnbev. (Roxb) xxiii, 107 Made of precious stanes so 
properly and so curiousely pat it semez as it ware a vyne 
growand, ¢1430 Ayuins Virg. 62 ‘ Apparaile be propitl i 
quod Pride. 1519 /nterl. Four Elen. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 
47, 1 can prank it properly. 1552 Huort, Properly or 
trymme, coucinne, dexire. (1732 Eaat or Oxrorn in “ort 
laud Papers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 159, 1 never saw hills 
$0 prepay and so finely clothed. 1740-87 Lett. JAtiss 

‘alot, §c. (1808) 19 A mean dressed man got up into 
a tree, and from thence harangued them very properly. 

5. OF degree: Thoroughly, completely, perfectly ; 
utterly, entirely, quite; exceedingly, very. (Now 
Slang or collog.) 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3283 (Dubl. MS.) Pus prosperite and 
pride propyrly me blyndyd. ¢xs30 Lp. Beaners Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 57 For certayne 1 thoughte properly it 
had ben you. 1664 Pepys Diary 24 June, Such variety of 
pictures, and other TAs of value and rarity, that 1 was 
properly confounded. Zézc. 14 July, Ali which, 1 did assure 
iny Lord, was most properly false, and nothing like it true. 
1816 Scorr Let. to 1. Scott 29 May in Lockhart, Economy 
is the order of the day, and I can assure you they are shaving 

roperly close. 1895 Morris in Mackail ae (x899) LI, 3o9 
They beat us properly..we polled about half what they did. 
1896 Daily News 18 Mar. 3/6 The accused said he got 
* properly drunk‘. 

Properness (pry'poinés). Now rare. [f. as 
pice. +-NESS.} The quality of being proper. 

1. The fact of belonging specially to something ; 
special quality or charactcr, pecnliarily. 

1630 Loap Banians ii. 9 The Woman to whom God had 
giuen that vnderstanding, to be capable of the propernesse 
of his speech. 1635 Heywooo Hierarch, m. Comm. 17§ 
The Latines in regard of the propernesse of the forme, name 
it{Deltoton] Trviangulum. 1727 Batwry vol. 11, Proferness, 
Peculiarness. 

2. Excellence, goodness; esp. of appearance: 
goodliness, handsomeness, elegance, comeliness. 

1530 Patsca. 258/2 Propernesse, farctisse, factise. 848 
Upatt, etc. Eraswt. Par, Acts vii. 29 The propernes of the 
childe. @ 1625 Frercuea Love's Pilgr. wv. i, Yonder is a 
Jady veil'd; For prope mets iia comparison. 1555 
Futra Hist. Camd, (1840) 196 The queen, upon parity of 
deserts, always preferred properness of person in conferring 
her favours. 1706 Puicites, Properness, Talness of Stature. 

3. Fitness, suitableness; becomingness, propriety; 
conformity with what is ‘ proper’. 

«1603 T, Cartwricut Confut. Rhew. N.T. Pref. (1618) 
x8 Hoth for propernesse of wordes, and truth of sense he 
hath wisely and faithfully translated. x710 App. Kine Let. 
to Swift 16 Sept., 1 am not courtier enough to know the 
properness of the thing. 1873 Mrs. Wuitwev Ofher Girls 
vi, Standing off in separate properness, as people do who 
* go into society’. 

+ Pro‘pertary, a. and sb. Obs. rare, In 5 
propirtarij, proprytarye. [f. Property sd.+ 
-ARYL: cf. PROPRIETARY (to which roprytarye 
leads); also the forms of PRorerty.] = Pro- 
PRIETARY B, 2, A. 2. 

exgo0 Rule St, Benet 142 Pe bebouis line in wilfull 
powerte,..pat bu be noght propirtarij and falle in owre-hegh 
daunger enence pi religiun. 1497 Br. Avcock Afons Perfect. 
Dj, Whan the eae men therof..ben proprytaryes. 
1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 275 Some doctours thynketh 
that all suche propertaryes be excommunicate & accursed. 

Propertied (pre‘pastid), a. [f. next +-ED2.] 

+1. Having a specified property, quality, nature, 
or disposition. Ods. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Ci. v. ii, 83 His voyce was propertied 
As all the tuned Spheres, and that to Friends. 1633 Hay- 
woop Eng. Trav. 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 9 This approues you To 
be most nobly propertied. [86a F. Hatt Aindu Phitos. 
Syt?. 94 The expression dharma-dharmyabheddt, ‘because 
of the orediticrenee of a property and that which is 
propertied,’] 
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2. Possessed of, owning, or holding property. 
1760-72 H. Brooke fool af Qual. (1809) IL. 30 Vou are 
' still in the flesh, in a carnal and propertied world. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. VX. 267 ‘They are the propertied class, 1887 
M. Arnoip dss. Crit, Ser. 11. viii. (1888) 296 Whatever the 


propertied and satisfied classes may think. 


3. Furnished with theatrical properties. sonce-1se. 
igor Westmt. Gaz 10 Jan. 2/1 The great picture of ‘An 
Audience in Athens during the Representation of Agamem- 
non’,.is too 'staged’ and’ propertied ' to be very convincing. 
Property (pre‘paiti), 55. Forms: a. 4-6 pro- 
prete, -tce, -tie (6 -ty); 4-6 properte, (4-5 -ur-, 
-yt-, 4-6 -ir-, 5-6 -ar-; 4-5 -tee, 4-6 -te, 5 -ty, 


5-6 -tie), 5-7 propertie (5-6 -tee, 6-7 -tye), 6- | 


property. 8. 4 proprite, 5 propryte, -tee (6 
-tye). [ME. proprete, app. ME, or AF. modi- 
fication of OF. propriefé (12th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. proprietdt-em, n. of quality from proprius 
own, proper. ‘The 8 form proprile corresponds to 


| Whan that a riche worthi king,.. Wol axe and 


a F, dial. form frofrited cited of 1292 in Godef. 
Compl, The F. propreté, which corresponds exactly 
to ME. proprefé. is not cited before 17th c., and 
is viewed by Ilatz.-Darm. as directly f. propre 
adj. + -z& All the forms are ultimately French or 
Eng. representations of the L. word (whenec PRo- 
PRIETY) with or without conformation to the adj. 
propre, VROPER.] 

1. The condition of being owned by or helonging 
to some person or persons (cf. Prorer a. 1); 


hence, the fact of owning a thing; the holding of | 


something as one’s own; the right (esf. the cx- 


clusive right) to the possession, use, or disposal of | 


anything (usually of a tangible material thing); 
ownership, proprietorship; = Propriety 1, 
61380 Wyette Sev. Sel. Wks. 1. 317 pe cite of Beedleem 
was Davibis bi sum propirte. 1390 Gowra ag I. 357 
cleynie 


proprete In thing to which he hath no riht. 1489 Pastoa 


Lett. UA. 349 ‘Vyll it myth be undyrstond wedyr the pro- 
bs 2 i iy I 


pyrte ware in the Kyng or in my Jord. 1582 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 11. 50% Landis..pertening to the said David, 
Erll of Cranfurd, ..in propertie and tenandrie. 1641 7ermes 
de la Ley 226 Propertie is the highest right that a man 
hath or can have to any thing, which no way dependeth 
upon another mans curtesic, 1690 Locke Govt. 1. iv. § 42 
God..has given no one of his Children such a Property in 
his peculiar Portion of the Things of this World. 1713 

Treaty of Utrecht in Magens /asurances (1755) 11. 501 
Sea-letters or Passports, expressing the Name, Property and 
Bulk of the Ship, 1768 Buackstonr Comt. 11t. x. r90 The 
right of possession (though it carries with it a strong pre- 
sumption) is not always conclusive evidence of the right of 
proper: which may still suhsist in another man. 1838 T. 

rumMonn Let. fo Tipperary Magistrates 18 Apr., in B. 
O'Brien Life (1889) 284 Property has its duties as well as 
its rights. 1876 Dicsy Aead Prop. x. § 1.374 Rights of 
property or ownership over land, meaning by property or 
ownership the enjoyment of those indefinile rights of user 
over land by virtue of which in ordinary language a person 
is entitled to speak of land as his property. 

Jig. xox Suans. Phanix & Turtle 37 Either was the 
others mine. Pro 
not the same: Single Natnres douhle name, Neither two 
nor one was called. [?= Either was claimed by the other 
as‘ Mine’. Ownership was thus dismayed. (But Schinidt 
takes ‘ property ‘ here as = ‘ particularity, individuality *.)) 

2. That which one owns; a thing or things 
belonging to or owned by some person or persons ; 
a possession (usually material), or possessions 
collectively ; (ene’s) wealth or goods. (In quots. 


1456, 1526, private as distinguished from common 
property.) Also fig. 

(Comparatively few examples before 17th ¢.) 

er Cursor ST. 28389 (Cott.) And hane i tan bath aght 
and fe O bam pat had na propurte. ¢1480 tr. De /mita- 
tione mr xiii, 113 Pat pou mowe be dispoiled of all maner 
propirte. 1526 Pilger. Per7. (W. de W. 153%) 14 They..had 
no properly, but all was in commune. 1602 Snaxs. Han 
I 1b 597 A King, Vpon whose property, and most deere 
life, Adamn'd defeate was made. x690 Locke Gove. 11. Ix. 
§ x23 He..is willing to join in Society with others. .for the 
mutual Preservation of their Lives, Liberties and Estates, 
which I call by the eet Name, Property. 1758 Joun- 
son /dler No. 14 ? 3 Time therefore onght, above all other 
kinds of property, to be free from invasion. ¢1796 T. 
Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 33 She was the property, 1 
understood, of Mr. Francis, who had bought her some time 
before. 1804 Evcenta nz Acton Tale without Title 1. 13 
The sole disposal of a property to the amount of a bundre 
thousand pounds. 1838 Fonuianque in Life § Ladours 
(1874) 290 In 1838..the personal property of 24 English 
Bishops who had died within the last 20 years amounted to 
£1.649.000, 1849 Connen in Morley Lif xviii, (1902) 67/2 
Real property always falls in value in the vicinity of bar- 
racks. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 304 The printing 
press was making Jetters the common property of all. 


b. A piece of land owned; a landed estate. 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. xx. They..had their 
properties set apart forthem. 1792 A. Younc 7 rav. France 
4x1 Small properties, much divided, prove the greatest 
source of misery that can be conceived. 1885 Truth 
28 May 835/1 Lord Eldon..possessed one considerahle pro- 
perty in Durham, and another in Dorset. 

+o. ?Something belonging to a thing; 
appurtenance; an adjunct. Obs. 

@1350 Exalt. Cross 58 in Horstm. Alfengl. Leg. (1881) 
128 Also 3it gert he mak parin Propirtese by preuegyn. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon A1S.\. 493 Pe propertes of nature 
Redi to pe bet be (L. Comoda nature nullo Ubi tempore 

| deerunt], 21661 Futtea Worthies, Herefordsh. (1662) 0. 33 


an 


rtie was thos appalled, That the selfe was | 


PROPERTY. 


Many aged folk which in other countries are properties of 
the chimneyes, or confined to their beds, are here found in 
the feild as able..to work. 

3. Theatr. Any portable article, as an article of 
costume or furniture, used in acting a play; a stage 
requisite, appurtenance, or accessory. Chiefly AZ 

cx4qeg Cast, Persev. 132 in Alacra Plays 81 Pese parcellis 
in propyrtes we purpose us to playe Pis vas seuenenyt, 
1578 in Feuillerat Heveds QO. #4i2. (1908) 303 Furnished in 
this office with sondrey garmentes & properties, 1590 
Suaks. Afids, Nut. it. 108, 1 wil draw a bil of properties, 
such as our play wants, 1626 Massixcer Nowe, cictor iw. 
ii, ‘his cloak and hat, without Wearing a beard or other 
property, Will fit the person. 1748 HArtehald Even, Post 
No. 371 ‘Uo be Sold very cheap, Cloaths, Scenes, Properties, 
clean, and in very good Order, 1831 Disranur Vag, Duke 
im. xix, They were excessively amused with the properties; 
and Lord Squib proposed they should dress themselves. 
1881 Lo. xox éays, Players, etc. UL. iit 47, {1 used 
itasa property’. ‘A what? ‘interrupted the. magistrate, 

+4. fg. A mere means to an end; an instrument, 
atool, acat’s-paw. Oés. 

1598 Suaxs, Merry Win. iv. 10 "Tis a thing impossible 
1 should lune thee, but as a property. 1611 Seren //isé. 
Gi. Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 965 ‘That He was but a Puppet, or 
a property in the late tragical motion. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety xii, 1 Both religion..and those that fought for it, 
were only made properties to promote the lusts of those 
who despised both. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 54 Hackney 
Coachmen. .praying for rainy Weather, that they may make 
a Property of the People they carry in the .\Mfternoon, 

5. An atlribule or quality belonging toa thing or 
person: in earlicr use somelimes, an cssential, 
special, or distinctive quality, a peculiarity; in later 
use often, a quality or characteristic in gencral 
(without reference to its essentialness or distinctive- 
ness). a. Of a thing or things. 

1303 R. Brexne /fand?, Synne 10081 Y rede pe here how 
pe propertes are shewed, Poghe be langage be but lewed. 
1398 ‘Trevisan Barth. De P. Rew xxi. (1495) dvij b/1 The 
wytte of gropyng hath this propryte, that he is lin] al pe 
partys of the body, ontake heer, nayles of fete and of hondes. 
¢1470 Hesryson Jor. dah. 1. (Cock & Fas) ix, Vhis joly 
jasp had propirteis sevin: The first, of cullour it was 
meruellons. 1826 Piter. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 2b, The 
philosophers hal suche. .desyre to knowe the natures & 
propertees of thynges. gst Turner Herbal 1. Aiv, In 
pontike wormwode Is there no smalle astringent propertic. 
1664 Powra Exf. Philos. 1. 35 ‘Though heat hath that 
killing property, yet it seems that cold hath not. 1777 
Priestcey JJadtd. § Spr. (1782) 1. xix. 218 Truth is only a 
property, and no substance whatever. 1831 Brewster Vat. 
Magic 1. (1833) 5 The property of tenses and mirrors to form 
erect and inverted images of objects. 1868 Lockver Aéew, 
aistron. vu. xii. (1879) 241 [tis one of the properties of a 
triangle that the three interior angles taken together are 
equal to two right angles. 

+b. Of a person, O65. 

1380 Wrcur Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 138 Crist..tellip be 
heieste proprete pat fallip to a good herde. 1494 Fanvas 
Chron. xxx. 22 Hauynge great experiences in hawkynge 
& huntynge and other properties apperteynynge ta a Gentyl- 
man. 18586 Ope Antichrist zob, The persone of Anti- 
christ, his nature, disposicion,..and all his propreties. 1642 
Fuuer Holy & Praf. St. v. xii. 409 He hath this property 
of an honest man, that his ard is as good as his hand. 
1794 Goowin Cad, IWfianrs 313, |am sorry for your ill 
properties, hut 1 entertain no enmity against you, 1821 
Scptr Aentiw. xxi, One of whom..he knew no virtuons 
property. , 5 P 

te. A peculiar or exclusive attribute ; a quality 
belonging only to the being in question. Oés. 

1628 Preston New Cord. (1634) 38 A man that hath 
excellent gifts and graces himselfe, he cannot convey them 
to another, but that is the propertie of God, that is peculiar 
to him alone, 1638 Cuiteinaw. Relig. Prot. 1. ve § 13.257 
This is..to..take upon you the property of God, which is 
lo know the hearts of men. 

d. Logic. Reckoned as one of the PREDICABLES, 
q.¥. 2 see quots. 1725, 1870. 

gsr T. Winson Logike (1580) 5b, Propertie is a naturall 
pronenesse and maner of doing, which agreeth to one kind, 
and to the same onely, and that euermore. 1628 T. SPENCER 
Logich 62 Properties be not ndjuncts : for, adiuncts doe out- 
wardly befall che suhiect. .. Properties. .are necessary emana- 
tions from the principles of nature. 1725 Watts /.ogic 1. ii. 
§ 3 A secondary essential mode is any other attribute ofa 
thing, which is not of primary consideration; this is called 
a property: somelimes indeed it goes toward making up the 
essence, especially of a complex being..; sometimes it 
depends upon, and follows from the essence of it; so volt 
bidity, or aptness to roll, is the property of a bowl, and is 
derived from its roundness, 1870 Jevons Elem. Logie xii. 
(1880) 102 Property..may perhaps be best described as any 
quality which is common to the whole of a class, but is not 
necessary to mark out that class from other classes. 

+6. Usually with ¢ke: The characteristic quality 


of a person or thing ; hence, character, nature. O6s. 
1303 R. Brune Handl. Synne 3973 Who-so kan knowe 
pe properte, Enuyus man may lyknyd be To be Iawnes, 
exgoo Destr. Troy 626 As the Roose in his Radness is 
Richest of floures,..So is i propurty perte wemen all. 
314.. in Babees Bk. (1868) ap t is pe properte of A gentil- 
mann To say the beste pat he cann. 1559 #4. Cor, Prayer, 
Prayers Sev. Occas., O God, whose nature and propertie is 
euer to haue mercy, and to forgeue. 1563 Hyun Art 
Gariden. (1§93) 77 The Rue of propertie doth drine away al 
venemous beasts and wormes. 1651 Baxtxa txt Bapt, 10 
It is the property of error to contradict it self. @3703 
Burxitr On N. 7. Mark vi. 6 It is the property and 
practice of profane men, to take occasion..to dispise their 
persons, and to reject their doctrine. 
+7. The quality of being proper or suitable ; 
aptitude, fitness ; the proper use or sense (of words); 


= Propriety 5b. Oéds. 


PROPERTY. 


¢1380 Wretir Wés. (1880) 353 Pat is good love of pe fire 
of charite, and is clepid benignitie by propirte of word. 


€13399 Pol, Poeurs (Rolls) 11,13 So hath the werre as ther | 


no proprité. 1531 Exvor Gov. 1. xv, All kyndes of writyng 
must also be sought for; nat for the histories only, but also 
for the propretie of wordes, whiche eommnnely do receine 
theyr autoritie of noble autours. 1627 W. Scrater Exp, 
2 Thess, (1629) 252 Which, though in large sense it may bee 
stiled Excommunication, .yet, in property of speach, is not 
so. 1676 Han. WootLey Gentlewom, Corp. 54 The neat- 
ness and property of your Clothes... Property, I call a 
certain suitableness and convenience betwixt the Clothes 
and the Person. 1740 Creyne Xegimen 136 With infinite 
Variety, Justness, and Property, 

8. attrib, and Comb. a, In sense § or 2, as 
property-class, -holder, -interest, -lawyer, -market, 
-owner, -taxation; property-holding, -loving, etc. 
adjs.; property qualification, a qualification for 
oftice (e.g. of a member of parliament’, or for 
the exercise of a right (e. g. of voting), based on 
the possession of property to a certain amount; 
property tax, a direct tax levied on properly, 

1885 Pall Mal? G. 2 Feb, 6/2 & great deal had lately 
been said about the “property classes, and there had been 
a good deal of wild talk about property. 1856 OussTeD 
Slave States 179 A question so important to the “property- 
holders of the State. 1906 J. F. Ruopes /fist. US. V1, 
Pref. 5 The educated and “property-holding people of several 
States, 1822 ‘TI’. Mirenere Aristoph. U1. 227 seus, the 
great “property-lawyer of the Athenians, assures us that 
this was a trick in very common practice at Athens. 1905 
Datly Chron. 20 May 3/5 Indications that the “property 
market is returning to the condition of healthy activity. 
tg90z IVestut, Gaz, 2 June 2/1 Many..district councils are 
under the complete domination of cottage “property owners. 
1862 Merivace one, Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxii. ro He raised 
the “property qualification to twelve hundred thousand 
sesterees, 1863 H. Cox Just?t, 1. viii. 126 All property 
qualifications of members of Parliament are now abolished. 
1870 Freeman worm, Coug. (ed. 2) I. App. Q. 590 The 
strange notion. that a property qualification was needed for 
a seat in the Witenagemét. 1809 Hax. More Cvieds 1. x. 
118 That abominable *Property-tax makes me quite a 
beggar. 31844 Corpen Let. 7 Dec. (in Fregashkis’ Cataé, 
16 Sept. pean 25/2\, As a leaguer we must not take up the 
question of direct *property-taxation, but individually I go 
with you entirely. ; 

b. In sense 3 ( Zheatr.) : (a) appositive, applied 
to any article (often an imitation) used as a property 
or slage accessory, as property broadsword, cittern, 
doll, fowl ; also, to a person who appears in a scene 
but takes no part in the action, as property boy, 
child; so allusively property clerk; (5) ordinary 
attrib, and Comb., as property-maker: property- 
man, property-master, a man who furnishes and 
has the charge of slage propertics at a theatre; 
property-plot, a list of the properties required for 
a play; property-room, the room in which the 


properties are kept. 

1685 Drvven Albion & Alb, in, ti, The Saints advance, 
To fill the Dance, And the “Property Boys come in, 31898 
West, Gaz. 16 Feb. 2/1 It was like a man armed with a 
“property broadsword facing a master of fence, 1889 J, 
JEFFERSON A ufobiog. i. (1891) 3, | had seen many rehear- 
sals,.. having been taken on ‘in arms’ asa “property child, 
31889 W.S. Girsrrr Foggeriy's Fairy, etc. (1892) 145 We 
also shared a ‘*property’ clerk, who did nothing at all, 
1895 Pall Mal? G. 2 Dec. 1/2 The man who can't eat a 
“property fowl is no actor. 3589 in Feuillerat Revels 
d. Eliz. (1908) x10 Wages of taylours, karvars, *propertie 
makers, wemen & other. 1582 /d/d, 352 Property makers 
being Paynters the firste at iit the day. 1633 Smietey 
Triuniph of Peace 19 There rush in A Carpenter. A Paynter. 
+A Feather-makers Wife. A *Property-Mans Wife. 1749 
W. R. Curtwoop /fis?. Stage 251 I sopet yen is the per- 
son that ale: a bill from the prompter for what is neces. 
Sary in every play; as_purses, wine, suppers, poison [etc. } 
1856 EMERSON he. Traits, Relig. Wis. (Bohn) IT. 102 
The religion of the day is a theatrical Sinai, where the 
thunders aresupplied hy the property man. 1888 Serbner's 
Mag. Oct. ne While the *property-master and his men 
were fashioning the god Talepulka, the scenic artist had 
sketched_and modelled the scenery of the opera. 1897 
Q. Kev. Oct. 349 Rant and frippery that befit a third-rate 
actor Or a second-hand *property-nonger. 1858 Lytton 
What will he dot. vi, She bad left in the *property-room of 
the theatre her robe of spangles and tinsel. 1885 J. K. 
Jerome On the Stage 66 The dressing-rooms (two rows of 
wooden sheds) were situate over the property room, and 
were reached hy means of a flight of steps. 

Pro-perty, v. Ods. or rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To make a ‘ property’ or lool of, to use 
for one’s own ends, to exploit. Obs, 

1595 Suaks. John v. ii. 79,1 am too high-borne to be pro- 
pertied To be a.,seruing-man, and Instrument To any 
Soueraigne State throughout the world. 1 S8 Herald 
I, Ded. 5 There must. .be a vast fund of stupidity amongst 
mankind, to make them,. be continually Property’d away 
for the interests of a few crafty leaders. 

2. To make one’s own property, to appropriate, 
to take or hold possession of. 

3607 SHaks. Timon 1. i 57 Wis large Fortune..Subdues 
and properties to his loue and tendance All sorts of hearts, 
1833 ‘IT. Hook Parson's Dan. 1. x, A being like Emma— 
whose sentiments, whose character, are propertied hy the 
one, one engrossing passion. , 

3. To imbne with n property or quality: see 
PROPERTIED F. 

Pro'pertyless, a. Also propertiless (cf. 
merciless, pitiless). [f. as prec. +-LESS.] Devoid 
of property; having no property. 

1880 Forin, Rev. Apr. 536 The population will always be 


: 
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the propertyless, pauperised labourers, 1886 W. Grawam 
Soc. Probl. 333 The fear of the uncertain morrow, with alt 
its danger for the propertiless. 

Pro‘pertyship., sonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -SuiP.] 
The condition of being property; the constitntion 
of property : the correlative of ownership. 

1884 L. Grontunp Co-oferat. Commrw, vi. 140 It will be 
decidedly inexpedient in that commonwealth to destroy any 
of the essential qualities of propertyship. 

Prophain(e, -phan(e, obs. forms of PROFANE. 

Prophase (préwfziz), Diol, [f,PRo-2 + PHASE.] 
A preliminary or preparatory phase. 

31887 tr. Sirasburger’s Bot, xxxii. 363 With this the pre. 
paratory phases of cell-division, the srophases,are completed. 
—Now begin the phases of separation and rearrangement 
of the daughter-segments, the wefaphases of division. 1898 
‘bid. 1. i. 62 The changes occurring ina mother nucleus pre+ 

aratory to division are termed the prophases of the 

aryokinesis, 

|| Prophasis (pre‘fasis). A/ed, [mod.L., a. Gr, 
mpopaars (llippocr.), f. zpo, Pro- 2 + paors PHASE. ] 
(See quots.) 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocah., Prophasts, the 
appearing or shewing of a thing, 1693 tr. Blaxcarad's Phys, 
Dict. (ed. 2), Prophasis, a Fore-knowledge in Diseases : 
also an Occasion of antecedent Cause. 1858 Mayne Erdos. 
Lex, Prophasis, old term for the remote, or procatarctic 
cause of disease ; but Lindenus seems to have taken it for 
the antecedent, or proximate cause, and the predisposition 
of the body to disease. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prophasis.. 
the occasion which renders active or efficient a previous 
disposition to disease. 

Prophecio'grapher. ovce-wd. is Pro- 
PHECY + -(0)GRAPHER.] One who writes down or 
records prophecies. 

1817 Soutnry Afalory's Arthur 1. Pref. 13 One of his 
clerks, by name Master Anthoine, succeeded to the office of 
Propheciographer, 

Pro-phecize, v. xonce-wd, [f. PRoPHEcY + 
-IZE: cf. PROPHETIZE.] intr. To utter prophecies. 

1815 Lapy Granvitte Lett. (1894) 1. 87 Lord Kinnaird 
whispering, gesticulating, and prophecising. 

Prophecy (pre‘fisi). Forms: a. 3-4 profecie, 
4 -focye, 4-5 -fyoye, -fes(s)ye, 5 -fesi. 8. 3-7 
prophecie, 3-8 -phesie, 4-5 -pheci, -phes- 
sye, 4-6 -phecye, -phesye, 5 -phecij, -phesi, 
-phicie, -phase, -phasy, 5-8 -phesy, 4- pro- 
phecy. 7. 5 propheteye,6-phe(a)tie, [a. OF. 


. profecte (12th c.), mod.F, prophétie (pron. profes?) 


=Pr., Pg. prophecia, Sp. profecta, lt. profesia; 
ad, late L. prophétia (in /tala), -Zcia, a. Gr. mpo- 
gynrea prophecy, f. mpogyrns Propnet. The 
variant spelling prophesy is found as late as 1709, 
but is now confined to the verb.] 

1. The action, function, or faculty of a prophet; 
divinely inspired utterance or discourse ; spec. in 
Christian theology, utterance flowing from the 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit. 

@xarg Ancr. R, 158 He [Saint John the Baptist] ine his 
iborenesse upspende his feder tunge Ente prope € 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 364/30 For prophesie and rizt-wisnesse hu 
heolden al pat i seide, 1382 Wvettr 1 Cor, xiii, 2 If 
schal hane prophesye, and bane knownn all mysieries,. .if 1 
schal not hane charite, [am no3t. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 
67 For it was gnile and Sorcerie, Al that sche tok for Pro- 
phecie. 3563 Winzet Sour Scoir Thre Quest. § 24 Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I. go Serapion, quha.. wes illuminat be the spirit of 

rophetie. 1619 W. Scrater Exp. 1 Thess. (1638) 532 OF 

rophecie we find two sorts. First, Extraordinary, that 
stood partly in foretelling things to come, by immediate 
reuelation; partly, in interpreting Scriptures with unerring 
faith, «1704 Locke ar. 1 Cor. xii, (1709) 78 #ofe 10 Pro- 
plese comprehends these three things. Prediction, eee 

y the Dictate of the Spirit, and understanding and explain- 
ing the mysterious hidden Sense of Scriptnre by an immediate 
Mlumination and Motion of the Spirit. 1823 Kear Serm. iit, 
(1848) 44 Prophecy, or the authorized declaration of God's 
wall, 1877 E. R. Conver Basis of Fatth vii. 299 Prophecy, 
as the term is used in the Bible, signifies not prediction, but 
divinely-inspired speech. Prediction was merely one func- 
tion of the prophetic office, subordinate to its moral aim, 
1886 C. A. Briccs Messiante Proph. i. 1 Prophecy is religious 
instruction, It is an essential feature of the religion of 
cultivated nations, s : 

2. The spoken, or especially, the written ntter- 


ance of a prophet, or of the prophets. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 9196 Pat time was prophet leremi 
Spekand in bis propheci. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 1. Si a Ine pe 
alde laze be lere Rede be prophessye By wokke. 1388 
Wverie 2 Chron. ix, 29 Writun..in the wordis of Achie of 
Silo, and in the visioun (g¢oss ether prophesie] of Addo, the 
prophete, ajens Jeroboam. 1560 Biare (Genev.) Prov, 
xxxi. ¢ The wordes of king Lemnel: The prophecie which 
his mother tangbt him, 1§61 Daus tr. Buslinger on Apoc, 
(1§73) 307 b, All the Scripture is called a propheste, which is as 
ancl to sayasdinine. ¢1575 H. Nicuoras (/i¢7e) Revelatio 
Dei. The Revelation of i and his great Propheatie, 
which God now, in the last Daye, hath shewed unto his Elect. 
1680 Burner Aochester 140 The 53" Chapter of the Pro- 

hesie of Isaiah. 1727 De For Syst. a 1. £, (1840) 33 

he wise men of Bat gion are distinguished in the prophecy 
of Daniel into four classes. 1815 Byron “rd. Aled. Vision 
Belshazzar y, Vhe lamps around were bright, The prophecy 
in view. x90z Farrpatrn Philos. Chr, Relig. tt. v. 422 ‘lo be 
the Christ of prophecy was to be the Crucified of Judaism. 

+3. A company or body of prophets. Oés. rare. 

23: . ££. Ablit, P. B. 1308 He be kyng hatz conquest & 
pe kyth waonnen. -& be pryce of pe profecie prisoners maked. 

4. The foretelling of future events; orig. as an 


inspired action; extended to foretelling by any 


PROPHESIER. 


means; an instance ofthis. Now the ordinary sense, 

Originally, one of the notions inclnded in sense 1. 

@ 31300 Cursor Mf, 14531 He com for to dei wit wil, And 
sua pe prophecis to fit ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
282 A prophecie sais he salle die. 1485-6 Plampton Corr. 
(Camden) 50 It is in actt, that all maner of profycyes is 
mayd felony. 1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 3 Until the 
prophesies of Merlin should be fulfilled, 605 SHaxs. 
Lear i. ii, 80 Ne speake a Prophesie ere I po. Jérd, 
95 This prophecie Merlin shall make, for I liue before his 
time. 1706 Pnuiturs, Prophecy, a Prediction or Fore 
telling. 1736 Butter Anad. u. vil. Wks. 1874 1. 273 Pro 
phecy: is nothing hut the history of events before they come 
to pass, 3830 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiii, Old Allan-bane 
foretold your plight,.. But light I held his prophecy. 1838 
De Morgan £ss. Probab. 113 There is prophecy, hat not of 
cael events, and derived, not from inspiration, but 
tom observation. The astronomer predicts—and all the 
world knows that his predictions daily come true. 1894 H, 
Drummonpa Ascent Afan 271 The amelioration of the 
Struggle for Life is the most certain prophecy of Science. 
31897 Sir W. Lawson in West. Gaz. 3 Dec. 2/1 One of 
Disracli’s delightful sayings was, ‘that of all forms of error 
prophecy is the most gratuitous.’ 

b. fg. A foreshadowing of something to come. 

1742 Youxc A% 7h, vit. 16 The world's a prophecy of 
worlds to come. 1822 B. Cornwatt Ludovico Sforza ii, 
Methinks she was A beautiful prophecy of thee. 

5. The interpretation and exponnding of Scripture 
or of divine mysteries: a function of the prophet 
in the apostolic churches; applied in the 16th 


; and r7th centuries, and sometimes later, to exposi- 


tion of the scriptures, esp. in conferences for that 


purpose, and to preaching. Sce PRopHEsyine b. 

1382 (see 1], 138a Wyeur 1 Cor, xiii. 8 Charite fallich 
not down, whether prophecyes schulen be voydid, ether 
langagisschulenceesse, ether science schal be distroyed (1611 
Whether there be prophecies, they shail faile]. [1576 Garx- 
pat Let, 20 Dec. in Afen2 (1710) 1§ That Exercise in the 
Church St. Paul calleth Prophesia, and the Speaker Prophe. 
fas, terms very Odious in our Days to some, becanse they 
are not rightly understood; for indeed, Profpieta in that, 
and the like Places of the same St. Paul..signifieth thereby 
the Assent and Consent of the Scriptures} 1577 Har- 
RISON England 1. i. (1877) & 17 In manie of our arch- 
deaconries we have an exercise,.called a prophesie or con 
ference, and erected onelie for the examination or triall of 
the diligence of the cleargie in their studie of holie scrip- 
tures, 1577 in Stovel /ufrod. Cannec's Necess. (1849) 59 
Forhidding the exercises called Prophecies, as being prac- 
tices and rites belonging to religion, not established by par- 
liament and her authority. 164g Wintnrop New Lng. 
(1853) I. 60 Mr. Wilson, praying and exhorting the congre- 
gation to love, etc., commended to them the exercise of pro- 
phecy'in his absence. 1709 Strypr dan. Kef, 1. xxxiv. 343 
One Thnrsday in March, at a prophesy (as it was called) 
in the Dutch Church in London, where Nicolas one of the 
ministers preached upon the doctrine of regeneration. 

6. Zcc/. a, An Old Testament lection, ¢sf. in 
the eucharistic office (e.g. in the Ambrosian rite), 
Cf. prophetic lesson (PROPHETIC ¥ b), PROPHET 3b. 

©1440 Alphabet of Tales 324 Saynt Ambros be bisshoppe 
was att mes..and as he lenyd on pe altar, betwix pe pro- 
phesie & pe epistull, he fell on slepe. 1853 Dace tr. 
Baldeschi's Ceremonial 201 When the Acolyte has finished 
singing the Prophecy, he gennflects to the Altar. 1872 
ScvoaMore Notitia Exch, 205 In the Milanese [rite] there 
was..a verse or two sung from the Psalms.. between the 
Prophecy and the Epistles. , 

b. The canticle enedictus as used 


Galllcan liturgy. 

(x855 Neate & Forars Anc. Lil. Gall. Ch. 34 marg., We 
learn from the exposition of the Gallican service ascribed to 
S. Germanus that the prophetia was the song of Zacharias.] 
1872 Scupamore WVotitia Euch, 203 nofe, The reader must 
not be misled by the title Collectio or Oratio post Prophe- 
tiamin the Old Cathics Frank, and Gallican Sacramentaries ; 
for by ‘the Prophecy’ is there meant the Aenedictus or 
Prophecyof Zacharias. 1880—in Smith's Dict. Chr. Antig. 
1738/1 The prophecy was, on some days, in most of the 
Gallican liturgies, followed hy an ‘Oratio ' or ‘Collectio post 
Prophetiam *. 

Pro‘phecy-monger. [f. prec. + Moncer.] 
One who deals in, repeals, or occupies himself with 


prophecies. 
1655 Futier CA, Hist. w. ii. § 46 Anold prophesie among 
nN: 


in the 


the English (observed Be tocar to be the greatest Pros 
phecy-mongers). 18 . W. Beecuer Life TA. (1859) 32 


Such to me is the Bible when the pragmatic prophecy- 
monger and the swinish utilitarian bave toothed its fruits and 
craunched its blossoms. 

Pro'phesiable, a. rare. In 7 -cyable. [f. 
as next +-ABLE,] Capable of being prophesied, 

1652 Gaute AMagastrom. 194 It is not for every prophet 
to know every thing that is prophecyable, 

Prophesier (pro‘fisaijaz), Also 5-7 -cier, 8 
-syer, [f, next+-ER1,] One who or that which 
prophesies; ¢sf. one who predicts or foreshows ; 
a prophet; a prognostic; in 17th c, applied to 
Puritan preachers: cf. PROPHESY v. Ic. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Diezes 11 God..hath_estah- 
lisshed_prophetes & propheciers. a@1548 Hatt Chron., 
fren. TP 20 The Lorde Percy and Owen Glendor were vn- 
wisely made belene by a Welsh Prophecier that pes ens 
was the Moldwarpe, 1898 Torre Adéa (1880) 17 Like to 
the Porpose (Tempests prophesier) I play before the storme 
of my sad Teares. 1601 Suaxs. AM Welfiv. ilt.115 Bring 
forth this counterfet module, has deceiu'’d mee, like a double- 
meaning Prophesier, 1631 Werver Anc. /un. Alon. 54 
Martinists, Prophesiers, Solifidians. 1754 Surrtock Dyrse, 
iv. (1764) 217 “Temporal Prosperity was not excluded from 
the Pre ohavere Thoughts. 183: Fraser's Afeg. U1. 478 
What meant that old proser and prophesier ? 


PROPHESY. 


Prophesy (pre'f/soi), v. Forms: 4-5 profeey, 
5 -ecie; 4-5 prophecien, -esien, 5-6 -ecie, 
5-7 -esie, -ecy, §- prophesy, [ME.a. OF. pvo- 
phecter (1245 in Godel. ), -phester, -fecter, -ficter, f. 
prophecie, fecie Propuecy. The modern differen- 
tialion of prophesy vb. and prophecy sb. was not 
established till after 1700, and has no etymological 
hasis, prophesy being at first a mere spelling variant 
in both sb. and vb, For the pronunciation of the 
final vowel ef. verbs in -/y, also mru/tipzy.] 

1. énxtr, To speak by (or as by) divine inspiration, 
or in the name of a deity; to speak as a prophet. 

1382 Wyetrr Ven. xi, 25 And whanne the spiryte hadde 
restid in hem, thei profecyden, ne more ouer cesiden. 1382 
— Fer. xix. 14 Cam forsothe Jeremye fro Tofeth..to pro- 
fecien, 1382 — £se&, xxx, 2 Sone of man, prophecy thon, 
and sey, Thes thingis seith the Lord God. 1382 — Kev. xi. 
3 And I shal 3iue to my two witnesses, and thei shulen pro- 

hecie a thousynd dayes two hundrid and sixty. 1535 

VERDALE 1 Sav. xix. 23 And y@sprete of God came wen 
him [Saul] also, and he wente & prophecied likewise before 
Samuel... Here of came the prouerbe: Is Saul also among 
the prophetes? 165r Honres Lezvath, it. xxxii, 197 The 
Prophet that was sent to prophecy against the Altar. 1681-6 

«Scort Chr, Life (1747) IT, tog He came down immediately 
rom the Father, to prophesy to us. 1880 R. GRAnt Wintr 
Every-Day Eng. 304, Y would..call upon the Furies to aid 
me while I prophesy against this new thing. 

b. sfec. To utter predictions, to foretell future 


events (by inspiration, or generally). 

1382 Wyenir 1 Pet. i, 10 Prophetes..that prophecieden of 
the grace to comynge in jou. 1432-50 tr. A/égder (Rolls) I. 

19 Therefore there were ij. Merlynes; oon of thein..pro- 
eciedein Snawdonia inthetyme of Vortigernus. a@1q50 And. 
de la Tour (1906) 90 Brun..was the quene of the whiche 
Sibille spake and profesied. 1563 Winjet Sour Scofr Thre 
Quest. § 79 Wks. (S.T.S,) 1. 127 Quhare he [St. Paul] pro- 
phectis of the heretikis, that suld forbid mariage. 1601 
Snaxs. Hud, C. un. i, 259 Ouer thy wounds, now do J Pro- 

hesie,..A Curse shall light vpon the limbes of men. 1817 
Pads Rev. islam x. vi. g Half-extinguished words, 
which prophesied of change. 1898 /es¢#2. Gaz. 19 May 11/1 
‘Never prophesy till you know ', is a safe American saying. 

e. In the Apostolic churches, To interpret or 
expound the Seriptures, to utter divine mysteries 
and edifying communications (as moved by the 
Holy Spirit); hence, in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
applied by the Puritans to the interpretation and 
exponnding of Scripture and the preaching of the 
Gospel. See also PROPHESYING v67. 56, 

1363 Wryeturr 1 Cor. xiv. 4 He that spekith in tunge, edi- 
fieth him silf; forsoth he that prophecieth, edyfieth the 
chirch of God, #342. 39 So, hretheren, loue 3e for to pro- 
phecie [1388 profecie], and nyle 3¢ forhede for to speke in 
tungis. 1583 Stuaaes Anat. Abus. ut. (1882) 72 It were 
good..that all could prophesie, that is, that all could preach 
and expound the truth. 1607 Hreron Hks. 1. 99 ‘Vo 
prophecy, in Scripture, signifieth..secondly, exactly and 
soundly to interpret the Scripture; to which sense the word 
is often applyed in the New ‘Festament. a164s FEatiy 
Dippers Dipt pist. Bij, They hold their Conventicles 
weekly in our chiefe Cities,..and there propbesie by turncs. 
1771 Westey Hs. (1872) V. 28 O that, as I prophesy, there 
might now be ‘a noise and a shaking‘! 1860 Pussy A/in. 
Proph, 128 ‘Vhose sons and daughters of the sons of Zion, 
having received the Spirit, prophesied, i.e. in divers tongues 
they spake of the heavenly mysteries. 

2. trans. To announce or utter by (or as by) 
divine inspiration ; ¢sf. so to announce (a future 
event); to predict, to foretell. a. with obj. clause 


expressing the matter announced. 

1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. xix. 16 Patriarkes & ee hetes 
rophecyed hifore, Pat alkyn creatures shulden knelen & 
bowen: 1388 Wyeur John xi. 5: He prophesiede, that 
Jhesu was to die for the fole, 1470-85 MALory Arthur x. 
v. 419 Mertyon profecyed that _in that same place shold 
fyghte two..knyghtes. @15§33 Lo. Berners Huon Ixxxiv. 
265 She prophesyed that my father..sholde wynne the 
batayte. 1682 Dayorn A/ac Fi. 87 For ancient Decker 
prophesy’d tong since, That in this pile should reign a 
mighty prince. 180z Maa. EoGewortu Morad 7. (1816) 1. 
vi. 33, 1 prophesy you will not succeed better than I have, 
1842 Tennyson Sf. Sine. Styé, 217 By the warning of the 
Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to-night, A quarter 
before twelve. E 

b. with simple obj. 

c1380 Wryeuir Last Age of Ch. (1851) p. xxix, And pat bat 
is prophesied schat come. 138% — Yer. xx. 6 There thou 
shalt be biried, and alle thi frendus, to whyche thou pro- 
feciedist lesing [guibus prophetasti mendaciunt).  ¢ 1400 
Three Kings Cologne 37 Hit was pe same sterre bat was 
Erpptecies by batlaam. 1481 Caxton JV/yrr.t. v. 24 Philo- 
sophres that.. pipers the holy tyme of the comyng 
of ihesn cryste. 1585 . Wasutneton tr, Nicholay's Voy, 
iw, viii. 119 b, The first Sibille.. prophesied the myracle of 
the fine loaves and two fishes. 1679 Drvoen Tress § Cr 
Ep. Ded., 1 am almost ready..to point out, and Prophecy 
the Man, who was horn for no tess an Undertaking. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 1.141 Dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond alt reason. 

e. fig. To indicate beforehand, foreshow. 

160s Suaks. Lear v.iii. 175 Me thought thy very gate did 
prophesie A Royalt Noblenesse. ee 

Hence Prophesied (prgfissid) fff. @., uttered 
prophetically, foretold, predicted; Pro-phesying 
Ppl. a., that prophesies. 

¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 414/2 Profecyed, prophetatus. 1621 
Bratawait Nat. Entbassie (1877) 52 The Augur hauing 
feft behind him his Oscines or Prophes[y]ing birds. 1708 
Suarvesa. Charact. (1733) I. 44 ‘The new prubenige Sect. 
1742 J. Wittison Balm of Gilead xi, (1800) 123 Unlikely 
this and other prophesied events may appear. 
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Prophesying (prp‘fisaijin), 24/. sb. [f. pree. 
+-IxNGLJ] The action of the verb Prornesy ; 
speaking by divine inspiration; foretelling the 
future; expounding divine mysterics or preaching 
unto edification, as practised in apostolic times. 

1526 Tinpate 1 Cor, xiv. 6 Excepte 1 speake vnto you 
other by revelacion, or knawledge, or prophesying, or doc. 
trine. 1535 CovERDALe 1 Chron. xxvi. [xxv.] 3 The children 
of Jedithun... whose prophecienge was ta geue thankes and 
to praise the Lorde. 1617 R. Fenton # reat. Ch. Rome 115 
‘Fo reforme abuses concerning Praier, and Prophes[y]ing in 
the Church of Corinth, 1820 Kears //yAerion 1.174 So 
also shuddered he—Not at dog’s howl,.,Or prophesyings 
of the midnight lamp. 

b. Applied in the 16th and 17th centnries, and 
by some in later times, to the expounding of 
Seripture by those who spoke ‘as the Spirit gave 
them utterance’ in special meetings, or lo preaching 
in puhlie services. 

1560-1 1st BA. Discipl. Ch, Se. xii, That Exercise, which 
Sanct Paull calleth prophecicing. rs6r Vacs tr. Badfinger 
on A poe. (1573142 The woman, .sought to gouerne the pro- 
ore at her pleasure. 1569 GoLtpine Jfeminges Post, 
Jed. 2 Hee opening the Gospels after the maner of our pro 
phecyings. 1574 in Strype Marker iv. xxxvil. 1701) 462, 1 
am commanded.., in the Queen her Majesty's name, that the 
Prophesyings thronghout my Dioces should be suppressed, 
1604 acon Pacif. Ch. Wks. 1879 1. 357/1 [The exercise] 
called prophesying; which was this: That the ministers 
within a precinct did meet upon a weck day in some princi- 
pal town... Then every minister successively, beginning with 
the youngest, did handle one and the same part of Scripture. 
1642 ‘TV. Lecurorn arn Dealing (1867) 41 Vhere a Minis- 
ter... preacheth and exerciseth prayer every Lords day, 
which is called prophesying in such a place. 1647 Jek. 


| "Faveor £16. Proph. ii, 43 8. Cyprian had not learn‘ to 


forhid to any one a liberty of prophesying or interpreta- 
tion, 1655 Futter Ci. Hist. 1x. iv. $2 These prophesyings 
were founded on the Apostles precept, ‘For, ye may all 
prophesie one hy one, that all may learn, and all be com- 
forted 1752 Carte /2ist, Eng. 1. 579 Setting up certain 
exercises, which, ly the misapplication of a text of scripture, 
they called prophesyings. 1827 Hattam Cowst, d7ist. (1857) 1. 
iv. 197 Theclergy in several dioceses set up, with encourage- 
ment from their superiors, a certain religious exercise, called 
prophesyings, 1849 Stoves dutrod. Canue's Necess. 60 The 
prophesyings here prohibited, formed an administration of 
divine truth, to which the Puritans adhered as being of 
Divine authority. 

attrié, 1679 C. Nesse slatichrist 184 When their pro- 
phecying-work is done, 

Prophet (pry fét), 53. Forms: a. 2-5 profete, 
3 -flete, 4 -fizt, -fet, 4-5 -fett, 5 -ffet, -fyt, 6 
-fit(te, 7 -ffit. 8. 2-6 prophete, 4- prophet 
(4 -phyte, -phitc, 4-5 -phett, 5 -phytt, 6 Sc. 
-pheite). [ME. prophete, -fete, a. Y. prophéte 
(t1the. in Littré), ad. L. prophita (prophctes), aa. 
Gr. mpopntys an interpreter, proclaimer, spokesman, 
esp. of the will of the deity; an inspired person, 
a prophet; f. xpd forth, before, for + -pyrns speaker, 
f. pdva: to speak.) 

I. 1. One who speaks for God or for any deity, as 
the inspired revealer or interpreter of his will; one 
who is held or (more loosely) who claims to have 
this function ; an inspired or quasi-inspircd teacher. 

In popular use, generally connoting the special function of 
revealing or predicting the future. (Hence sense 5.) 

The Greek wpodijrys was originally the spokesman or 
interpreter of a divinity, €. g. of Zeus, Dionysus, Apollo, or 
the deliverer or interpreter of an oracle, corresponding 
generally to the Latin vaéés. By the LXX it was adopted 
to render the Heb. x°2) 246i", in the O.Test. applied in- 
discriminately to the prophets of Jehovah, of Baat and other 
heathen deities, and even to ‘false prophets’, reputed or 
pretended soothsayers. In the N.1\ it is used in the same 
senses as in the LXX, but mainly applied to the Hebrew 
prophets of Jehovah, also to John the Baptist, as well as to 
certain persons in the Karly Church, who were recognized 
fas possessing more or less of the character of the old Hehrew 
prophets, or as inspired to utter special revelations and 

redictions; also applied historically to Balaam, and hy 

t. Paul, in the old Greek sense, to Epimenides the Cretan, 
while ‘false prophets’ are frequently mentioned. The 
Greek word was adopted in L. as Gio eee in post- 
classical times, and largely under Christian influences; and 
this is the regular rendering in the /¢a/a, Vulgate, and 
Christian Fathers. From Ecclesiastical Latin it has passed 
down into the Romanic and Teutonic languages. In Eng- 
lish the earliest uses are derived from the Scriptures ; but 
the word is currently used in all the ancient senses and in 
modern ones derived from them. 

exr7s f.auth, Hom, 5 pa hit wes ifullet bet ysaias be pro- 
Press iwitezede. c1z00 Vices & Virtues 31 For 3i sade 

auid, Se profiete. ¢1rz0o Ormin 5195 Helyas wass an 
haliz3 mann & an wurrpfull prophete. «1300 Cursor Af. 
7287 (Cott.) Prophet he was, sir samuel. ¢1315 SHOREHAM It. 
60 Al he fotuel be lawe of ome And ree gestes. 
1380 Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks, If. 74 Elisee pe profete. 
1382 — Exod. vii. 1, Y have ordeyned thee the god of 
Pharao; and Aaron, thi brother, shat be thi prophete. 1382 
—1 Kings xviii. 19 The prophetis of Baal foure hundrid 
and fifti, and the prophetis of mawmet wodis foure hundrid, 
that eten of the bord of Jerebel. 1382 — Acts xiii. 1 Ther 
weren in the chirche that was at Antioche, prophetis and 
doctours, 1382 — 774. i. 12 The propre pores of hem 
[388 her propre profete], seide, Men of Crete ben euermore 
lyeris., ¢1q00 Desir. Troy 4403 Of whom the proffet of 
prise plainly can say, Pere was no sterne in astate stode hym 
aboue. a14g0 Myrc Festial 110 Ever bay were lettyd by 
drede of be pepull; for be pepull heldyn hym a profyt. 1483 
Cath. Angi. 292/1 A Profett (A. Profite), he ee 

. waticinus, vatidicus; Christus. 1526 Tinoate Acts xiii, 
6 A certayne sorserer, a falce prophet which was a iewe, 


PROPHET. 


named Bariesu. 1534 — .Watf. xiii. 57 A Prophet is not 
with out honvure, save in hys awne countre, and amonge 
his awne kynne. 1559 Br. Scotin Strype cina, Ae (1709) J. 
App. vii. 13 alneentie Ged said He the profitte. 1648 
Assembly s Shorter Catech. Q. 23 Christ as our Redeemer 
executeth the Offices afa Prophet, of a Priest, and of a King. 
1677 GALE. Crt. Gen tides V1.101.61 Platotels.. The God. .useth 
these ministers, and messengers to deliver his oracles, and 
divine Prophets. 1697 Drynen Ire. Georg. 1. 558 In the 
Carpathian Bottom makes abode The Shepherd of the Seas, 
a Prophet and a God. 1757 Grav Hard 21 With a Master's 
hand, and Prophet's fire. 1838 ‘Tnureware Greece 11. 23 
He [Epimenides] was a poet too as well as a prophet, and 
the descriptions given of his works attest the fecundity of 
his genius. 1841 Lank vad, Ns. tii. 80 Suleymin is the 
Prophet of God. 18g0 Ropertson Sern 1. xxv, (1882) 185 
A prophet was one conmissioned to declare the will of God 
—a revealer of truth; it inight be of facts future, or the far 
higher truth of the meaning of facts present. 1874 H.R. 
Reveoins Join Baft, ut. ii. 194 Vhe truce aédi..is the 
mouthpiece, the interpreter of God to man. ‘This is un- 
questionably the true significance of the word ‘prophet’, 

tb. In vagner sense: rendering L. zvités or 
poeta, an ‘inspired’ bard. Cds. 

1387 Trevis /figden (Rolls) 1.13 So saib the prophete 
Satiricus [HiGnen poeta sadiricus: Hast és .the poete Satiri- 
cus: ie, Horace, Ars Jeet, 304), ‘I fare as the whetston pat 
makeb yren sharpe and kene.’ 1593 Q. Eviz, Beets. m1, met. 
xii. 72 The ‘Fracian profit wons His wives funeralz wailing. 
(1780 Cowrrr /afle 7. 500 In a Roman mouth, the graceful 
name Of prophet and of poet was the same, 1840 CarLyLe 
#7e7 oes iii, (1858) 244 Port and Prophet differ greatly in our 
foose modern notions of them. Insomeold languages the titles 
are synonymous; Fades teans both Prophet and Poet. ] 

©. Sometimes applied to those who preach or 
‘hold forth’ in a religious meeting, by those who 
take them to represent the ‘prophets’ of the 
Apostolic Church. Also, the official name of a 
grade of ministers in the ‘Catholic Apostolic’ or 
Irvingite Church. 

Fuunded upon the references to prophets and prophesy. 
ing in 1 Cor. xiv. e. g.2 1526 Tinpate 1 Com aiv. 29 Lett the 
prophetes speake two atonce, or thre atonce, and let other 
midge... For ye maye all prophesy one hy one, thatt all maye 
learne, and all maye have comforte. 

1560 Daus tr, S/efdane's Comm, 130 At this same tyme 
the chiefest Prophet amonges them, for that name they doe 
vsurpe to themselues, lohn Mathewe commaunded then. 
1832 F. Trvinc in Mrs. Oliphant £7 (1.862) Tl. v 278 
After E have preached, I will patise a little. so that then the 
prophets may have an opportanity of prophesying if the 
Spirit should come upon them; but I never said that the 
prophets should not prophesy at any other time. 1845 
S. Austin Ranhke’s Hest, Ref VW. 27 Of what use, said 
he, would learning he henceforth? They had now among 
them the divine prophets of Zwickau, Storch, Thomii, and 
Stibner, who conversed with God, and were filled with 
grace and knowledge without any study whatsoever. 1854 
W. Wiss £. érving 187 The Albury School of Prophets 
1883 R.H. Story fi. fewing in Scottish Divines 269 On . 
Friday, April 5 (1833) the apostle, laying his hands on 
Irving's head, ordained him ‘Angel of the Church’, At 
the same time elders and deacons were set apait, and the 
functions of prophet and evangelist were more eaactly 
defined than hitherto. Ae 

d. fig. (In non-religious sense.) The ‘ inspired’ 
or accredited spokesman, proclaimer, or preacher 


of some principle, cause, or movement. 

1848 R. I. Witaerrorck Doctr, fncarnation xiv. (1852) 
407 These [Newton and Milton) and such prophets of 
humanity have opened to us secrets, which. Soraiiiaene facul- 
ties..would have been unable to discover. 1874 Mickie: 
THWAITE Mod, Par. Churches 6 Durandus himself, the pro- 

het of symbolism. 1893 Lippon, etc. Life Pusey I. iit, 4t 

Byron was in a sense the prophet of the disappointed. and, 
as such, he threw a strange spell over Pusey asa young man. 


2. sfec. The Prophet: a. Mohammed, the 
founder of Islam; a rendering of the Arabic title 


cgrdl al-nabiy; often used by writers on Islam, 


(Sometimes put for another Arabic title, Jy.l, 
al-rasti?, ‘the apostle’, or ‘messenger’, esp. in 
the formula ‘There is no god but God [Adak) ; 
Mohammed is the messenger of God’, often 


rendered ‘ Mohammed is his prophet ’.) 

By Christians sometimes designated ‘the False Prophet’. 

1615 G. Sanoys Tvav. t. 55 Some shaking their heads 
ineessantly,..perhaps in imitation of the supposed trances 
..of their Prophet. @1618 Rateicu Jahomet ae 16 
The title of Prophet which he had obtained. 16 in T. 
Hersert 7rav, 153 Their is one God, the great God and 
Mahomet is his Prophet. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11.97 His con- 
qu'ring tribes th’ Arabian prophet draws. 1731 tr. Bon/ain- 
villiers' Life Mahomet 256 He says that the Prophet 
exhorting one day his soldiers [etc.]. 1788 Granon Deed. & 
F. 1. (1790) UX. 289 The flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina has fixed the memorable zeraof the Hegira. 1813 
Byron Giaonr 679 He called the Prophet, but his power 
Was vain against the vengeful Giaour. 1824 Mortea dav. 
Hajyi Baba (1835) 1. v. 33, | swear by the heard of the 
Prophet, that if yon do not behave well, I'l burn your 
father. 1868 FitzGerato Omar Khayyain (ed. 2) Ixv, if 
hut the Vine and Love-abjuring Band Are in the Prophet's 
Paradise to stand, 

b. Applied by (or after) the Mormons to the 
founder of their system, and his successors. 

1844 in The Mormons vii. (1851) 171 On hearing of the 
martyrdom of our heloved Prophet and patriarch, you will 
doubtless need a word of advice and comfort. 1851 /déd. if 
16 The remarkable career of Josepb Smith, the Prophet o 
the Mormons. 1874 i . Bunt Dict. Sects 347/1 The 
Prophet, his brother Hyram, nnd other leading Mormons, 
were seized. 1893 Gunter Afiss Dividends x21 Don't you 
know .. that the propbet up there ', he nods his Nea the 


PROPHET. 


direction of Brigham Young's private residence, ‘and some 
of the other leaders of the Church are beginning to be 
afraid of Tranyon?* 

3. pf. The prophetical writers or writings of the 


Old Testament. 

By the Jews the Scriptures of the O. T. are divided into 
the Law (WWINT Aad-fordh), the Prophets (Een dan. 
wim), and the H’ritings or Hagiographa (3.97 
hak Bthibin), The Prophets are divided into the Forme 
Prophets, including the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 
2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and the Later Prophets, incl. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, 
Hosea to Malachi, A compendious name for the O.T. Serip- 
tures, often used in the N.T., was the Law and the Pro- 
phets or Moses and the Prophets. \n Christian usage, the 
Prephets or Prophetical Rooks are the Later Prophets of 
the Jews, with Daniel (which hy the Jews is placed among 
the Hagiographa). The terms Jfinor Prophets and ita a 
certain extent) Jfayor Prophets are also in current tse. 

1382 Weir Matt. xxii, qo In these two maundementis 
hangith al the lawe and prophetis, 138 — Luke xvi. 29 
‘Thei han Moyses and the prophetis; heerethei hem. 1526 
Texpace Acés xiii, 15 After the lectur of the lawe and the 
prophetes, the rnelers of the synagoge sent vnto them, 
16x11 Birie Zransl. Pref 3 Saue onely out of the Prophets. 
fbrd.2 Mace. xv.g Comforting them out of the law, and the 
prophets. 1652 J. Maver ¢rfée) A Commentaric upon all 
the Prophets, 1860 Pusry (¢/t/:) The Minor Prophets. 

b. Liturgics, The Old ‘Testament or Prophetic 
lesson at Mass. 

1832 Pacuer Orig. Liture. 1. 127 The liturgy of Milan is 
found to consist of the following parts...‘Vhe anthem called 
*Lagressa "—' Kyrie elcison ‘"— Gloria in excelsis ‘—the Col- 
tect—the Prophet—the Psalm—Epistle—Alleluin—Gospel 
and Sermon fetc.}.  /éfd. 123 The Prophet and Psalm were 
ouly nore frequently used at Milan than Rome. 

+4. p/. Applied to certain actors \? personifying 
prophets) in the church plays before the Reforma- 
tion: see quots. Ods. 

1519 Churchw. Acc. S. Stephen, Walbrook (MS, Guildh, 
Libo § v. If 2b, Item for hyere ofa borde for a proffyt on 
palme sondaye ijd...(1tem for] dressyng of the proffyttes. 
1524-5 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 327 Vaid. .forthe flrame oner 
be North dore of the chirche, pat is for pe profettes on 
palmesonday. .iiid, 1936-7 /érd. 373 Item, ord to Wolston 
flor makyng af y¢ stages ffor y® prophettes vj. 
fhid. 382 Payed for bred & oan 
palme sondaye jd ob, 

II. 5, One who predicts or foretells what is 
going to happen; a prognosticator, a predictor. 
(Without reference to divine inspiration.) 

ara Ancr. KR, 212 Summe iuglurs beod pet..makien 
cheres, and wrenchen mis hore mn3....Peos heod hore owune 
prophetes forewiddares, 1389 Purrennam Eng. foesie i. xxxi. 
(Arb.) 76 The disorders of that age, and specially the pride 
of the Romane Clergy, of whose fall he {Langland] seemeth 
to be a very true Prophet. r605 Suaxs. Lear vy. tik 7 
Jesters do oft prone Prophets, 1683 Penausyls, Archives. 
1. 72 My Friend Braithwait was a true Proffit. 1769 H. 
Wacrote “et, 31 Jan., I protest, E know no more than a 
prophet what is to come. 1898 A. J. Batrour in Daily 
News 30 Nov. 6/3 They prophesied, and they were subject 
to the weaknessof all prophets—the event contradicted them. 

b. Of things: An omen, a portent. 

asgr Suaks, 1 dfen. VJ, un. ii. 32 Now shine it [a torch] 
like a Commet of Reuenge, A Prophet to the fall of ali our 
Focs. 1847 ‘ENNvson F'rinc. tv. 257 The mystic fire ona 
mast-head, Prophet of storm. 

c. slang. One who predicts the result of a race, 


etc. ; a tipster. 

1884 Pall Mail G. 3 May 1/2 The skilful arguments of 
the ‘prophet’ of a daily or weekly newspaper. 1894 
F. Lockwoon Sf, ai Canidr. (Daily News 4 June 3/4), He 
remembered a prophet in a northof Englandtown, He did 
not mean a racing prophet. He meant a real prophet, a sort 
of man who foretold the end uf the world once a week, 

ITT. 6. attrib. and Comb. a. Appositive (= ‘that 
is aprophiet’),as prophet-bard, -king, -painter, -poet, 
preacher, -romancer, -statesman, etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a prophet, as prophet-eye, -mantle, 
-mind, -soul, -speech, -story, -voite. Also c. prophet- 
bearing, -like, -tongued adjs. 

1824 Piereont Hymn, O thou ta whom in ancient time v, 
The lyre of “prophet bards was strung. 1855 RatLey 
Alystic (ed, 2)6 The preview clear of prnphet-bard. 1733 
Agnurnnot Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 IL. 19 
Further than Mahometever flew on his *Prophet-bearing Ass, 
182zr Byron Fan iv. xxii, That large black “prophet eye 
seem'd to dilate. 1860 Pusey Afin, Proph. 556 ‘he pro- 
phecy..was framed to prepare the Jews to expect a *prophet- 
king. 1906 Dudétn Rev. Apr. 411 Aristotle in Mohammed's 
*prophet-mantle. 1832 Tennyson ‘Of old sat Freedom’ 6 
Self-gather'd in her *prophet-mind. 1903 Humanitarian 
Mar. 104 An honoured pace among the “prophet-poets of 
democracy. 1875 W. Cory Lett. & Yrnis, (1897) 393 No 
eminent “prophet-preacher is soself-contradictory as Carlyle. 
a@ 1861 Croucu Relig. Poems iii. 71 Is there no *prophet- 
soul..To dare, sublimely meek..’The Deity to seek? 1814 
Scorr Ld. of /sles 11.11, When that grey Monk His “prophet. 
speech had spoke. 1872 R. Ecuts Catudfus \xiv. 925 Hark 
-»what *prophet-story the Sesters Open surely to thee. 


+ Pro'phet, v. Obs. rare. pa.t. (in 5) prophet. 
[ad. late L. prophét-are to prophesy, f. prophét-a a 
Propuet: so OF, propketer.] intr. To prophesy. 
Ilence + Pro‘pheting /#/. a. 

1480 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2966 How cuthbert prophet, 
pis is taught. /did. 2 As cuthbert prophet. 1582 
Stanyuvurst Anels it. ant .) 93 Nor propheting Helenus 
..Forspake this burial mourning. 

+ Propheta‘tion. 06s. rare". [ad. late L. 
prophitation-em,n. of action from prophet-dre : see 
prec.] Vrophesying. 


1539-40 
¢ for the prophettes on 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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1594 R. Witson Codlers Proph. 1. i. 178 But now must 
Raph trudge about his prophetation. 


Prophetess (prfetés). Forms: 4 prophetes, 
4-5 profetesse, 4-6 prophetissa, 4-7 -isse, -esse, 
5 -yssa, -ice, -as, -ase, 6 -ise, 4~ prophetess. 
[ME. a OF. prophetesse, -isse, ad. late L. pro- 


pAétissa (a 200 in Itala, Luke ii. 36): see PROPHET | 


sé, and -rssl. (The L. form was sometimes re- 
tained in earlier English use.)] A woman who 
prophesies, a female prophet; a sibyl. 

In Isa. viii, 3, the meaning may be ‘a prophet's wife’. 

a 1300 Cursor J. 11356 (Cott.) O propheci soth pis word 
es, For pis anna was a prophetes [Gé7é. -ess]. 21375 Se. 
Leg. Sainis xxiv. (Alexis) 30 Fyrst, be pat noble wyf anna, 
Pat callit was prophetissa. 1382 Wycur Luce ii. 36 And 
Anna was a prophetisse. 1388 — /sa. viii, 3 VY neizede 
to the profetesse [1382 a prophetesse]; and sche conseynede, 
and childide a sone. a 1400-50 Alexander 4412 Dame 
Proserpyne, a prophetese of 3oure praysid lazes. ¢ rqz0 
?Lyos. visscanbly of Gods 1589 The nobyll_prophetysssa, 
Syhyll men hyr call c1qqgo Alphabet of Tales 369 Me 
callid Sybilla pe prophetice vato hym. e¢rggotr, fof. Verg. 
Eng. Hist, (Camden No, 29) 37 loane the maide, the prophie- 
tisse of God, as the Common sort termed her. 1542 Upatt 
Eras. Apoph. 201 We had,.made_a iourney to Delphos, 
when the a: theresaied[etc.. 1579 Fue /leshins's 
Parl. 2g The prophetesses of the olde lawe. 1g91 SHaks. 
» Hen 7,1. iv. 102 ‘The Dolphin, with one Joane de Puzel 
ioyn'd, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 162g K. Lone tr. 
Rarclay'’s Argenis xx. 64 When she had uttered many 
things in this Propheticke fury, falling to a lamentable 
shretking, she resembled a true posse-t Prophetesse. 1763 
J. rows Poehy § Afus, x. 180 Miriam, a distinguished 
Prophetess, 1882 G, Satmon in Dict, Chr. Biog. WL. 936'1 
The frenzied utterances of the Montanistic prophetesses. 

b. sfec. A woman who foretells events. 

1390 Gower Conf, 1, 219 For so my dowhter prophetesse 
Forth with hir Jitel houndes deth Betokneth. 1594 Suaks, 
Rich. (18,1 iti, 301 O but remember this another day :.. 
And say (poore Margaret) was a Prophetesse. 1761 Grav 
Descent of Odin &5 No boding Maid of skill divine Art 
thou, nor Prophetess of good. 1817 Suettuy New. Lsfam 
ix, xx, Cythna shall be the prophetess of love, 

Prophet-flower : see PROPHET'S-FLOWER. 


Prophethood (prp‘fétjind).  [f. PRopuer sd, 
+-Hoop.] ‘The position or office of a prophet. 

1840 Cartyte /feroes iii, (1858) 268 ‘That notion of Ma- 
homet's, of his supreme Prophethood. 1868 NrtTLEsnip 
Browning i. 0 For her sake, he would give up all his power 
and prophethoad. 1875 S. Tavior tr. Ochler's O. 1. Theol. 
TI. 314 A review of the historical development of the pro- 
phethood. 1896 C. AuuEN in United Presé. Mag. Oct. 
435 The Universal prophethood of belicvers, 

Prophetic (profe'tik), a. [a. F. propiétique 
(isthe. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. prophetic-us 
(@ 200 in Itala), a. Gr, mpopytix-ds : see Propuer 
sb, and -¥¢.] 

1. Of, pertaining or proper to a prophet or 
prophecy; having the character or function of a 


prophet. 

160g Suans. Oth, in. iv, 92 A Sybill..In her Prophetticke 
furie sow'd the Worke. 1632 Mitton Pesseroso 174 ‘Till 
old experience do attain To something like Prophetic strain, 
1638 oe TY. Herpert 7vaz. (ed. 2) 135 Shaw-meer-Ally- 
Hamry a prophetiqune Mahomitan. 1761 Gray Descent 
Odin 20 ‘The dust of the prophetic Maid, 1845 5. Acstin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11, 195 That their preachers should 
confine themselves wholly to the Gospel and the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures, 1865 Grote Péafo Hi. xxiv. 213 
A prophetic woman named Diotima. 1876 Lowrt, Amoug 
my Bhs. Ser. u. 301 Puritanism showed both the strength 
and weakness of its prophetic nurture. ; 

b. Liturgics. Prophetic lesson (L. leetio prophe- 
fica): sce quot. 1878. 

1872 Scupamore Notitia Euch. 206 [tr. St. Germanus] 
The Prophetic Lesson keeps its due place, rebuking evil 
things and announcing future, (1878 Hammonn Antient 
Liturgies Gloss. 384 Prophetica dectio (or Propheta), (Gall), 
The tion from the Old Testament, which .. in the 
Gallican Liturgy preceded the Epistle and Gospel.] 

c. Prophettc present, perfect: the present or 
perfect tense used to express a certain future. 

1882 Farrar Karly Chr. xxii. U1. 67 note, The perfects 
[in James v. 2, 3] are prophetic perfects; they express 
absolute certainty as to the nltimate result. 1884 G. HH. 
Wensrer Gram. New Eng, 116 Both the Historic and the 
Prophetic Present use a past and a future, as though they 
expressed the present of absolute time. /id, 117 A Pro- 
phetic preterit occurs when the simple preterit is used in the 
description of future contingent events, 

2. Characterized by, containing, or of the nature 
of prophecy or prediction ; predictive, presageful. 

1595 SHAKS. John ut. iv. 126 Now henre me speake with 
a propheticke spirit. 1605 — Afacé, t. iii. 78 Say..why 
Ypon this blasted Heath you stop our way With such Pro- 

hetiqne greeting? 1647 CLarENvon //ist. Red. 1. § 49 
fie quickly found how Prophetick the last King's Predic- 
tions had proved. @1771 Grav Dante 27 Sleep Prophetic 
of my Woes. 188 Lanv Herseat Edith 24, 1 feel that 
woman's words are prophetic, ‘ 

3. ppoen of in prophecy; predicted. 

16sx Hosnes Leviath. 1. xxxi. 187 There may be attri- 
buted to God, a two-fold Kingdome, Naturall, and Pro- 
phetique. 1798 Anti-Yacobin No. 8 (1799) 278 Sober plod- 
ding Money-lenders.. little in the habit of lending their 
Funds on prophetic Mortgages. P x 

4. Comb. Prophetic-eyed a., having a prophetic 
eye or outlook. 

1847 Emerson Poems, May-day 6x The sparrow meek, 
prophetic-eyed, Her nest beside the snow-drift weaves, 

Prophe'tical, a. (s5.) [fas prec. +-AL.] 

1, Of, belonging or proper to, or of the nature 


| 
| 


| 
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of a prophet; of or pertaining to prophecy 
(= PRopHetic 1). 

1456 Coventry Leet BR. 287 Ysay, replete with pe spirite 
propheticall. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's /1 tsb. wW, (1586) 71 
As the Prophetieall Psalmist singeth. 1613 Purcuas /?2- 
grimage (1614) 462 One of those youths, in that Prophet- 
icall distraction before mentioned, warned them to depart 
from thence. 265 llosnes Gout. & Soc. xvii. § 23.321 The 
Apostolicall worke indeed was universall ; the Propheticall 
to declare their owne revelations in the Church; the Evan- 
gelicall to preach, or to he publishers of the Gospell. 1697 
Pomer Antig. Greece it. vii. (1715) 69 They had Recourse 
to the whole Train of prophetical Divinities. 1856 Stantry 
seers fal. Pref. 18 The poetical imagery of the prophetical 

KS. 


2. Of the nature of or containing prophecy, 
predictive (= Propuetic 2). 

1605 Bacox Adv, Learn. 1. iv. 85 The reprehension of 
Saint Paul was not only proper for those times, but pro- 
phetical for the times failawtie: 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Eudor 269 The Man, whom the Pope in a Prophetical 
dream saw supporting his Lateran Church from falling. 
1830 D'Israrii Chas. f, 111. ix. 200 A prophetical oration 
announced that the future line from Charles would not be 
less numerous. 

+B. 54. Aprophetical utterance,a prophecy. Obs. 

1615 SyLvEsTER A/emory of Margarite Wks, (Grosart) 11. 
294 One night, two dreams made two propheticals: ‘Thine, 
of thy Coffins mine, of thy Funerals. 1653 1H. Wiistcer 
Upshot Inf. Baptisme 99 Vy plain coherence of these 
Propheticalls it appeareth. 

Hence Prophetica‘lity (souce-wd.), Prophe'ti- 
calness (rare), prophetical quality. 

1927 Baiwry vol. 11, Propheticainess..prophetical Nature 
or Quality, @ 1834 Co.erincr in Lif. Ker, (1836) EL. 284 
(on B. Jonson's arth. Farr) An odd sort of propheticality 
iu this Numps and old Noll ! 

Prophetically (profetikali), adv. [f.as prec. 
+-LY 2.) Inn prophctical manner ; in the manner 
of a prophet; by way of pro-hecy or prediction. 

1577 tr. Siudlinger’s Decades (1§92) 433 Saint Peter and 
‘Ss: Pal doe..applie this..as a thing spoken Propheticallie 
vato Christ lesus. 1644 Mutton Judge. Bucer Wks. 1851 
TV. 342 Which our enemies too profetically fear'd. 1752 
J. Git. Trinity iii. 61 This is prophetically expressed in 
Tsa. \xiii. 1, 1856 Frovor /fist, Eng. 1. v. 356 Kirwan 
was one of those men of whom the preacher spoke pro- 
phetically. nm 

Propheticism (-fe'tisiz’m). [fas prec. + -18u.] 

1, An expression characteristic of the Prophets. 

3684 H. Morr Asi, etc, 252, ] suspect it to be a mere 
Propheticism, if I may so speak, that is, a prophetick 
scheme or propriety of speech, usefull for concealment. 

2. Prophetic system or practice. 

ror Bevertry sigoc. Quest. 10 Which Propheticisms of 
the Churches, Mr. Fleming being Averse to,] will not Press 
them upon him. | 

+Propheticly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Pro- 
PHETIC + -LY 2.) = PROPHETICALLY. 

3656 J. Hanmonn Leak & R. (1844) 25 Although this was 
prophetiquely forseen by diverse merchants of Lendon. 1704 
The Stornt vi, Often he has those Cares Prophetickly exprest. 


Prophe‘tico-, comb. form of L. prophette-zs 
Propueti¢, prefixed adverbially to an adj., e.g. 
prophetico-Messtanic, of or pertaining to the pro- 
phetic Messiah. 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus 11.11, xviii. 174 We have 
here 2 prophetico-Messianic myth of the clearest stamp. 

Prophetism (prp‘ftiz’m).  [f. Propuer sd. + 
-18M.] The action or practice of a prophet or 
prophets; the system or principles of the Hebrew 
prophets. alse prophetism, the practice or princi- 
ples of a false prophet. d 

rjo. Bevertry Apoc. Quest. Pref. a iv b, To he waited 
for with Reverence; and not Reproach’d as False Pro- 
phetism. 1845 Kitto Cyel. Bidl, Lit. s.v. Theology, The 
freer religions enthusiasm which..had prevailed in the 
nation in the form of Prophetism. 1862 A. McCaut Ess. 
Prophecy in Aids to Faith oo To have received a call and 
message direct from God and to deliver it constituted the 
essence of prophetism. 1893 Huxtey Evol. & Ethics 10g Pro- 
phetism attained its apogee among the Semites of Palestine. 

b. Philos. In the teaching of Algazzali, an 
Arabian philosopher of the eleventh century, the 
fourth stage in intellectual development (the three 
preceding being Sensation, Understanding, and 
Reason), in which a man sees things that lie beyond 


the perceptions of reason. 

1847 Lewes é/ist. PArlos. (1853) 310. 

+ Prophetiza‘tion, Obs. rare~'. [f. next: see 
-ATION.] The action or faculty of prophesying. 

1652 Gaute Aagastront, 221 Take the stone which is called 
Esmmundus or Asmadus, and it will give prophetization, . 

+ Pro‘phetize, 2. Oss. [ME.a. F. prophétiser 
(-éser wath e. in Litiré), ad. late L. prophitis-tre 
(a 200 in Itala), a. Gr. zpopyrifew to prophesy: 
see PROPHET 56, and -IZE.] 

1. trans. To prophesy, predict. d 

¢ 1330 R. Bruswe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 16606 Til bat tyme 
come..Pat Merlyn til Arthur prophetysed. 1483 Caxrox 
Gold, Leg. 427 b/2 He prophetysed that a recluse sholdbe 
seen emonge men by the vyce of conetyse. 154: Compl. 
‘Scot. i. 22 In the nummyr of them that Sanct pau! prophe- 
tizit in the sycond epistil to tymothie. Ibid. vi. 46 His 
father Adam hed prophetyszit that the varld sal end be 
yattir and be the fyir. r 

2. intr. To utter predictions ; 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Caiech. 135, 
Prophets and thay did rime, 1 spak nocht 


to prophesy. 
1 send nocht yir 
to yam and thay 
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prophetized. 1604 ‘f. Waicut Passions v. § 2.162 Elizeus.. 
desiring to prophetise, called fora musitian, 1715 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit, 1. 263 Had not he prophetizd against the 
Corruptions of the Church of Rome. 

Hence + Pro‘phetizing v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1595 Dantet Civ. Wars (1609) ut Ixii, Nature.. doth 
warning send By prophetizing dreames. 1598 SyLvESTER 
Du Bartas. iow. Handiecr. 785 Vhe prophetizing spirit 
forsook him so. 1715 M. Davins Adien. Brit, 1. 60 Monks 
and Fryars, who zeened her Prophetizing Impostures. 

Pro‘phetless, «.  [f. Proruzr sd. +-Lrss.] 
Without a prophet or inspired teacher. 

rgoo H. D. Rawnstey in JFestue. Gaz. 16 Jan. 8/1 In 
prophetless despair We hear through cloud of doubt and 
misty air ‘The rival Churches cry uncertain cries. 1906 
Expositor June 517 The priest..bare rule over a kingless 
and prophetless people. 

+ Pro‘phetly, @. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 1.) Prophet-like, befitting a prophet. 

1547-64 Baucowin Jor, Philos. (Palfr.) 11 A worthy and 
Popeye 

Propheto‘eracy. nonce-wd. ([f as prec. + 
-(o)eraey.] Government by a prophet. 

1893 Pall Mall Budget 6 Npr. 526/1 There is little to he 
bronght against the Mormons, except the galling propheto- 
cracy of their government and their marriage laws. 

Pro‘phetry. szence-wd. [f. as prec. + -RY.) 
The prophetical office , the body of prophets. 

1863 Miuman A/ist. Yerus vite. (ed. 3) 347 Elijah. appears in 
the solemn scene of the Transfiguration as the representative 
of prophetry. 

Prophet’s - flower, prophet - flower. 


(A rendcring of Persian pried AS, gul-t paigham- 


bar *rose or flower of the Apostle’ (ie. 
Mohammed).] A name, of Oriental origin, given to 
two species of Aredia, N.O. Boraginacer, viz. A. 
echioides, a perennial, native of the regions west of 
the Upper Indus, having primrose-yellow flowers, 
marked with evanescent purple spots; and A. 
Grifitht?, an annual, native ol India. 

[1834 Str A. Burnes frav. Bokhara I, iii, 86 The violet 
has the name of ‘gool i pyeghambur’, or the rase of the 
Prophet, par excellence, | suppose, from its fragrance. 1861 
Bot. Mag, tab, 5266.) 1866 reas. Bot. g29/2 Prophet's- 
Jiower, the name given by Indian Mussulmans to dy zedia 
echioides. 1859 J. L. Stewart Punjab Plants 152 

Prophet's flower'..is liked hy the Path.ins on account of its 
delightful scent, and is also held in veneration by them, as 


the five dark marks on the corolla are said to be those of | 


Mahomed’s fingers, 188a Garden 14 Oct. 344/2 In flower 
just now... drnebia eehioides (the Prophet's flower), 

Prophetship (pifetfip), [ff Propuer sd. + 
-suip.} The office or function of a prophet. 

16ga J. Eaton HHoney-c. Free Justif. 238 We give to 
Christ the glory and truth of his Prophetship. 1873 
VFairsaren Stud. Philos. Relig. & fist. (1877) 329 It is no 
matter of much moment where the idea of prophetship 
originated. Israel alone realizedit. 1899 Garvie Ritschifan 
Theol, 1x. ii. 274 Christ has founded his community through 
his royal prophetship and priesthood. 

Prophoric (profprik), ¢. rare. [ad. Gr. mpo- 
popixds, f. mpopopa ulterance, f, mpopepey to utter, 
to bring forth.] Characterized by utterance, enua- 
ciation, or emission. 

1833 J. H. Newman Avians 11. iv. (1875) 197 A distinction 
had already been applied by the Stoics to the Platonic 
Logos, which they represented under two aspects... The 
terms were received among Catholics: the ‘ Endiathetic', 
standing for the Word as bid from everlasting in the bosom 
of the Father, while the ‘ Prophoric " was the Son sent forth 
into the world, in apparent separation from God, with His 
Father's aame upon Him, and His Father's will to perform, 

Prophragm (prpfrem), || prophragma 
(profree'gma), Lxtone. [ad. Gr. mpoppaypa a tence 
in front, f. pd, PRO-2 + ppdocew, slem ¢Ppax-, to 
fence in.] (See quot.) 

18a6 Kirsy & Sp. Lafont. UL. xxxiil. 371 Prephragma 
(the Prophragm). A partition of an elastic substance, 
rather horny, connected posteriorly with the Dorsolum, 
Lbid. xxxv. 550 The anterior margin of the dorsolum [is 
defiexed so as to form a septum called..the prophragm. 
1890 Cent. Dict, Prophragma. 


Prophylactic (prpfile’ktik), a, and sé. [ad. 
Gr. mpopudantix-ds, f. mpopuddooev to keep gnard 
before: see Pro-2 and Puynactic. So F. prophy- 
dactique (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Med. That defends from or tends to 
prevent disease; also ¢ransf. preservative, pre- 
cautionary. 

1574 J. ones Nat. Beginning Grow. Phings 45 Prophi- 
lacticke that prenenteth diseases. 1605 Dante. Qucer's 
Arcadia WU. ii, Yoo haue, not very carefull beene, T* 
ohserue the prophilactick regiment Of your owne Mee 166 
in Brount Glosseer. (ed. 2), Prophylactic. 1725 Watts 
Logic i. vi. § 10 Medicine is justly distributed into Day 
lactick, or the art of preserving health; and therapeutick, 
or the art of restoring health. 1744 W. Stuxevey in Aen, 
(Surtees) I. 326 An amuletick, averruncative or prophy- 
lactick symbol. 1798 W. Buair Soldier's Fricud 2 Stead 
enforcement of oper Rroena ee regulations. 1866 Lond. 
Kew. 17 Feb, aeg/el accination] does seem to have exer- 
cised a prophylactic or modifying influence. 1889 J. R. 
Teuncworte in Lee Mund? iii. 118 With men, as with 
animals, suffering is largely prophylactic. 

B. sé. A medicine or measure used lo prevent, 
or as a precaution against, disease. Also ¢rassf. 

1642 reparative for Fast 13 Weare it as a Prophylactick 
ahout thee. 29797 G. Forster Vay. round Wordd 1. 53 It is 
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one of the hest prophylactics against the sea-scurvy. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. KXNUL 302 A yerpent’s skin is still looked 
upon in Egypt as a prophylactic against complaints of the 
head. 1897 Adbute’s Syst. Med. VV. 637 Vaccination, 
which has now stood the test of practice for a century, 
remains to-day one of the greatest medical prophylactics 
the world has ever known. 

+ Prophyla‘ctical, «. Os rare. [fas prec. 
+-AL.] = prec. adj. 

1628-9 Bp. Haut Serne. Acts if, 37-40 Wks. 1853 V. 409 
Dietetical and Beopiy lactis receipts of wholesoine caution, 
1657 W. Cotes Adam fn Hiden eviii, Wt is not only ‘Thera- 
peuticall or restorative, but Prophylacticall or preventionall. 

Hence Prophyla‘ctically adz., by way of pre- 
vention of disease. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. clfriin Fyn Geog, Soc. XXX. 
135 ete, A greybeard who had been treated at Maskat 
prophylactically against the pain and vennm of the scorpion. 
1894 Heston. Gas. 26 Oct. 3/1 In the matter of vaccinating 
prophylactically to secure that a child shall be immune. 

| Prophylarcticon. O¢s. rare. [a. Gr 
mpopvdaxtucdy, neut. sing. of mpopydaxtices : sec 
PropryLactic.] = lropuycacric sd, 

1716 M. Davius Athen. Brit, 11. a5 ‘The avow'd best 
Prophylacticons or Preservers of Health, be the moderate 
use of Medicinal Water-Drinking [etc.}. 

|| Prophylaxis (prpfileksis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
mpd, Pro-2 + pvaagis a watching, guarding, after 
Propnyzactic.] ed. The preventive treatment 
of disease. Also trarsf. 

1842 in Duncitson Ved. Lex. 1843 R. J. Graves Sysé. 
Clin, Med, xxvii. 342 An claborate and critical history of 
the pathology, ee and treatment of syphilis. 1866 
A. Fur Princ. Med, (1880) 109 ‘Vhe prevention of disease 
constitutes a division of medicine called prophylaxis. 
1897 \. Daucker tr. dAering’s Evol. Aryan 376, 1 should 
call it the Prophylaxis of a primitive race. 

Prophylaxy (pre‘fileksi). [= mod.F. fro- 
Paylaxie, \. mod.L, prophylaxis.) = pree. 

1890 Lancet 25 Jan. 218/1 The discussion on the prophylaxy 
of tuberculosis was then resumed, 1892 Sat. Nev. 23 Jan. 
93/t Certain vistas in the future of prophylaxy. 

Prophyllon: sce Pro-* 1. 

+ Propi-ce, a. Obs. Also 5-6 -pyee, 6 -pise, 
-pysse. [ME.a. F. propice (12th c. in Littré), ad. 
L. fropiti-us favourable, gracious, kind.) 

1. = PRopitTious a. 1. 

a@ 1325 [rose Psalter 189 He shal he propice to be londe 
of his folk. 148 Caxton Faytes of A... v.10 To whom 
fortune was so propice. 1526 Aap. Ler Set, fo Wolsey 
(MS. Cott. Vesp. C. iii, 213), 1 humblie heseched his 
Magestie not to geve easie and propice eares unto any such 
reaports, 1609 Hottano Asim. Marcell. 73 The Romanes 
«worship the gracious power of God, so propice and 
mercifull unto them. 1656 Biount Glossoer., Propitious, 
not displeased, mercifal, favorable, propice, gentle, 

2. = Proririovs a. 2. 

¢ 1477 Caxton Yason 6 The knightes..drew hem vnto a 
place propice for the ioustes, 1568 Grarton Chron TH. 
816 Now was the time propice and conuenient. 1618 
Barneveit’s Apol. Pref. A iv b, A more propice and fat 
sacrifice at the Altarof Proserpina. 1620 Viomas Lat, Diet, 
Fortunatus, Juckie, happy, fortunate, propice. 

Hence + Propi‘cely adv. Ols. 

1541 St. Papers Hen. VILE, WY. 298 The purchace of 
certeyn landes there, lyeng propicely for them, 1542 /didd. 
V. 587 The tyme shall more propicely serve Us. 

Propiciable, etc., obs, ff. PROvITIABLE, etc. 

+Propi‘ciant, @. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L, pro- 
pilidnut-em, pres. pple. of propiti-dre to Pro- 
PITIATE.] = PRoPITIOUS a. 1. 

1533 Betnennen Livy tu. vii. (S.T.S.) 1. 272 We haue pe 
goddis mare propiciant to ws quhen we ar fechtand. 1548 
Se. Acts Mary (1814) 11, 481/2 To aide, .and defend at his 

owar this tender princes .. as propiciant and helplyke 

rother. | ; ; es 

Propination (prppinéfon). [ad. L. propind- 
tién-em a drinking to one’s health, n. of action f. 
propin-dre to PRopine.] 

+1. The action of offering drink to another in 
pledging; the drinking to the health of any one. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Propination, a drinking to one, 
a bidding one drink. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece IW. Xxx. 
(1715) 393 Proteas..drank 1¢ off, and presented his Service 
to Alexander in another of the same Dimensions. This 
Veplugoon was carry'd about towards the right Hand. 
16idt. 398 The Propinations, and methods of Drinking, which 
other Nations observ'd. nes , 

+2. Giving, presenting, administering. Ods. rare, 

1608 Topset. Serpents (1658) 662 Cantharides,..if you 
fail in their due and skilful application or propination,.. 
drive men into most intolerable grievous symptomes, 

3. (= Ger. propination.] In reference to Austrian 
Poland: The seigniorial monopoly of brewing and 
distilling and selling the produce. 

1886 Daily News 23, Dec. 5/7 This nobleman has the 
* propination * or sole right of selling spirits in this part of 
the world. 1888 Zimes 27 Sept. 3/3 The Galician land- 
owners by the Spirit Tax Act passed last Session. .have 
been deprived of the right of ‘ propination ‘—that is, of 
distilling and selling spirits on their estates, 


Propine (propain), sb.1 Se. Obs. or arch. 
(a. obs. F. propiue (16the. in Godef.) ‘drinking 
money, or somewhat to drinke’ (Cotgr.), f. pro- 
piner to PROPINE; So Sp. propina a present, a ‘tip’, 
It. propina a drinking, 2 ‘health f 

+l. Drink-money. Oés. 


[This is etymologically the earlier sense, but early evide 
ence for icin Sc. has not been found.) 


PROPINQUATE. 


1638 Returrrorn Lett. 11 June (1464) 230 To love the brides 
groom better then his gifts, his propines, or drink moncy. 

2. A thing presented as a gift; a present. 

In the first quotation a present of wine. 

1448 dderdeen Reger. (1844) 1.17 To mak a propyne to our 
souerane lord the Kingis welcum..of twa tunnes of Gas: 
cocne wyne. 1473 A'entad BA. Cupar-clagus (1879) [. 169 
He sal zyne to ws in name of propyne a raora buk. 1557- 
95 Piney. Ovcurr. (Bann. Clab) 67 With ane coffer quhairm 
wes the copburd and propyne quhilk sald be propynit to hir 
hienes, rg98 J. Meavint (¢rt/o) A Suiniual Picgine ofa 
Pastour to his People. @ 1619 W. Cowrrr ffeazen Opened 
i. Ded. That 1 haue conioyned your Maiesties in the 
participation of this small propine of the first fruits of my 
fabours. 1818 Scorr //rt. WWid?. xxxix, We mann think of 
some propine for her, since her kindness hath been great. 
1849 Mrs. AS. Mentnatn Lays Atrh ¥ Covt. (1892) 39 
"Twas my first hansel and propine to heaven. 

The power to give; gift, disposal. rare. 
(Doubtfully correct. 

@ 1803 Lady Anne viii in Child Ballads. (1882) 227/2 
if } were thine, and in thy propine, O what wad ye do to 
ine? 1823 Prcken Poems VW. 71 The richest gift in Heavens 
propine. | : 

Propine (prowpain), 56.2 Chem. [fas Prov- 
ANE + -INt4 2.) Hofmatn’s systematic name 
for the gascons hydrocarbon CjIl,, the tri-carbon 
member of the acetylene series, Cyllyy-.3 usually 
called ALLYLENE, and formerly also fropinene. 

1866 Hormaxnn in 20. Heyal Sea XV. 58 node. 
1873 Waris Fowses’ Chenr. (ed. 11) 553 Rthine and pro- 
pine are gascons at ordinary temperatures, 1877 /ézed. 
(ed, t2) 11.63 Allylene or propine C,H; ..is prodaced by the 
action of sodium ethylate on bromoprapene. 

Propine (propsi‘n), v. Chiefly Se. Obs. or 
arch. Also 3-7 -pyne, 9 dial. -poyno.  [ad. 
L. propiu-dre to drink to one’s health, pledge; to 
give to drink, administer, furnish, ad. Gr. aponiv-ev 
lit. to drink before or above, to drink to another, to 
give one to drink, also to give freely, to present, 
f. mpd, PRo-2 + aivey to drink.) 

1. ¢raus. To offer or give to drink ; to present 
with (drink) ; fg. to offer or give (a ‘cup’ of attlic- 
tion, cte.). Obs. 

©1430 Lypc. Coounmiend, our Lady viii. 52 Sum drope of 
giaceful dewe to us propyne. 1563 Win3er Wess. (S.1.S.) 
LL. 27 Thai (cir nocht 10 propyre the venum of ha:resie til 
wtheris. @1598 Rottock /assion ii. (1616) 21 The Father 
hath propined vnto mce a hitter cuppe of affliction. 1637 
Gitespte Zag. J’op. Cervcnt ut. it, 31 Whiles she propineth 
to the world the cup of her fornications. 1675 J. Saute 
Chr. Relig. Appoead 1. 23 That deadly Poyson of their 
Religion that was propined fram the Stage. a 1713 Purcatrn 
in Maidment Scot, Pasyutis (1868) 317 N health to the King 
¥ do thee propine. 

2. To oftcr for aceeptance or as a present; 
to present; to pnt before onc, propose. 

Derhaps first said of a present of wine. 

¢1450 Lovenicn Greif xvii. 118 My grete veniaunce & my 
gret discipline, With my strengthe to jow it schal propine. 
1500-20 Dunpar Z’oents Ixxvii. 61 Ane riche present thay 
did will hir propyne. 1526 Aderdeen Kegr. (2844) 1. 115 
That thar be propynit to the kingis grace. .sax potionis of 
wyne. 31560 Rotana Seven Sages 34 Of thair prettick to 
me ane point propyne. 1596 Dacrvaece tr. Lesife's /fist. 
Scot. vit. 92 The king propynet him the cuntries Knapden 
and Kintyr. @ 1619 Fotuerpy ltheone. 1. ii, § 2 (1622) 18 
Vnlesse we would propine, Loth our selues, and our cause, 
ynto open and iust derision, 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dudit. 
1. iv. rule ii. § 19 I¢ propines to us the noblest, the highest, 
and the hravest pleasures of the world. 1807 J. Stace 
Poents 67 Our past misfortunes we'd propeyne ‘T” oblivion. 
1819 Scotr /vanhoe xxxii, In expectation of the ample 
donation, or soul-scat, which Cedric had propined. 

3. ‘To present (a person) with something; to 
endow, reward. 

e14s0 Loveticu Afertin 6506 For mochel worschepe by 
hym schalt pou se And ful gret encres to the and thyne, And 
thow hit worschepe & hit propyne. 1554 Edin. Counc. Ree. 
29 Dec. HL. If 39 (MS.) An vther goblet, with which to pro- 
pine the Quenis Grace. a 1398 Rotiock Passion ii. (1616) 22 
If the Lord propine thee with a cup of affliction. a 1670 
Sparuine Froud, Chas. [ (Spald. cl) 11. 86 He, with his 
Quene .. wes bankettit .., and thairefter propynit with 
20,000 lih, sterling in ane fair coup of gold. @ 1758 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets 62 And bought frac. .Bawsy, His [bonnet]. ta 
propine a giglet lassie. 1895 Crockett Alen of Moss.Hags 
xlix, Bless God that you have had a husband .. to propine 
Him with. ’ 

4. a. ¢rans. To wish (health or the like) to 
some one in drinking. b. ¢tr. To address a 


pledge or toast ¢o; to drink a health ¢o, 

a1770 C. Smart_Hof Garden 1. Poems (1810) 98/1 The 
lovely sorceress mix'd, and to the prince Health, peace and 
joy propin'd. 1887 Blackw. Alag. Sept. 4o2z And thus did 
he to the king propine: ‘ Long live the King!’ 

Hence + Propi‘ner Oés. rare—1, one who ‘ pro- 
pines’, offers, or gives. 

1s8 Bruce Serve. (Wodrow Soc.) 26 There is twa pro- 
piners, twa personis that offeris and givis the Sacrament. 

Propinquant (propinkwant), 2. rere. [ad. 
L. propinguintent, pres. pple. of propingu-dre to 
bring near, approach, f. ea ae see Pro- 
PINQUE.] Near, neighbonring, adjacent. 

1633 T. Aoams Exp, 2 Peter ti. 3 That cannot be called 
closely propinquant..which is actually present. 1903 7. P.s 
Weekly 4 Sept. 427/3 Small vans .. stationed at various 
squares, propinquant to busy sections of the city. 

+ Propinquate, Af/.c. Obs. rare. (ad. 1. 
propingudat-us bronght near, pa. pple. of propingu- 
are: see prec.) Immediate, eg 
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PROPINQUATE. 


1665 J. Gansury Lond. Deli, Predicted Concl. 40 The 
shutting up of People in a time of Sickness .. is no small 
propinguate cause..of the increase of the Contagion. 1683 
— in Wharton's Wks. Pref, Aptly .. distinguished into 
Causes Remote, and Vropinquate. 

+ Propi‘nquate,v. Ovs, rare—°.  [f. ppl. stein 
of L. propingudre to bring near, to draw near.] 

1623 CockEram, Propinguate, to approach. 

Propinque (propink), @. rare. [ad. L. fro- 
pingu-us near, neighbouting, derivative of profe 
near: cf. donvingu-us distant, from donge far.] 


1. Near in space, neighbouring, at hand. 

1635 Swan See. 27, v. § 2 (1643) 81 The matter of Meteors 
+.as it is propinque or near, it consisteth of Exhalations, 
1892 J. Asupy-Sterry in Graphic 16 Apr. 494/1 They did 
not disdain..the foaming pewter from the propinque public. 
1907 N. Munro in Blea Mag. Jan. Bit Ports more 
propinque to the highways of the world. 

+ 2. Immediate, proximate, direct. Oéds. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, 1. iv. 18 Some more prupinque 
and conjunct cause of motion. 1661 K. W. Cons. Charac., 
Gd. odd Cause (1860) 63 The devil’s the remote cause, and 
their hearts the approximate and neere propinque cause. 

+3. Nearly approaching accuracy ; approximate. 

1680 A\uBrey Lives (1898) It. 86 Mr. Launcelot Moorhouse 
«wrote against Mr. Francis Potter’s booke of 666, and falls 
upon hin, for that 25 is not the true roote, but the propinque 
root. 26g: Woop Atk. O-von. 11. 455. 

Hence Propi‘nqnial @., done in proximity. 

1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 116 Vu the course of a 
week's propinquial (excuse my coinage) climbing. 

Propi‘nquitous, a. wonce-wdé. [f. next + 
-ous: cf. cafumittous.] That is in propinquity; 
close at hand. 

1899 Literatere 11 Mar. 260 \ propinquitous and sym- 
pathetic hrother-in-arms is a welcome ally indeed. ’ 

Propinquity (propiykwiti). [MIc. propin- 
guile, a. obs. F. propinguitdé (¢ 1240 in Godef. ,ad. 
L. propinquitds, -tdatem nearness, £. propingie-us : 
see PropINave.}] Nearness, closeness, proximity: 

a. in space; Neighbourhood. 

¢1460 Merraam (VAs, (ELE. T.S.) 148 He concludyth.. 
that the mone schuld, for her propynqwyte, sundry in- 
dysposycion .. cause. 1570 Levins .Masip. 110/24 Pro- 
pinquitie, propinguitas. 1601 Hottaxp Pérny I. 372 By 
reason of the propinquity and neighborhood of that region, 
17as Bravery Fam. Dict. s.v. Wiad, The propinquity of 
the Sea, being to be consider'd. 1879 Cassell’s Fechn, Educ. 
IV. por? It shoutd not be in too close propinquity to the 
stable, 

b. inbloodorrelationship: Near or close kinship. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. tii, 25 (Camb. MS.) ‘The 
mioost presyous kynde of any propinquite or alyaunce pat 
may ben. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love mn. ti, (Skeat) | 101 
She.. maketh nigh cosinage, ther neuer propinquite ne 
alyaunee in lyue was, ne shulde haue be. 1558 Knox #Yrsé 
Blast (Arb.) 55 It is not birth onely nor propinyuitie of 
Dlood. 1613-18 Danine Codd. 7fist, Eng. (1626) 105 ‘The next 
day..hee put her away, pretending... propinquity of blood. 
1766 Buackstoxe Cow: I. xiv. 234 Thus in the second 
degree, the issue of George and Geel Stiles and of 
Andrew and Esther Baker, .are each in the same degree 
of propinguity. 1880 Mureteap Gatus in. § 27 He does 
not call them in the second class inmediately after the 
sui heredes,..but in the third class, on the ground of 
propinquity, oe F 

¢e. in nature, disposition, belief, association, etc.: 
Similarity, affinity. 

1586 A, Day Aug. Seeretary 1. (1625) 117 An annexed 
propinquity or opposition of good and bad, vertue and vice. 
1650 ‘I’. VAUGHAN Anta Magica 8 ‘There is in Nature a 
Certain Chain, or subordinate propinquity of Complexions 
between Visibles, and invisibles. 1823 Guutes Aristotle's 
Rhet. u. x. 297 The objects of envy must always be charac- 
terised hy nearness in time, place, age, reputation, in short 
by a sort of propinquity. 

d. in time; Near approach, nearness. 

1646 Sie T. Browne Pseud, Eg. vir i. 341 Thereby is 
declared the propinquity of their desolation. 182g Lama 
#tia Ser. u. Sugerannuated Man, Each day used to be 
individually felt by me. .in its distance from, or propinquity 
to, the next Sunday. 

Propinquons, @. rare—'. [f. L. propingu-ts 
PRoPINQUE + -oUS.] Near, close at hand, in 
proximity. 

1832 Bentnam Deontol. vii. (1834) 
being brought into the mind with 
which is propinquous. 

Propio-, propion-, Che.,a formative derived 
from Propionic, entering into the names of com- 
pounds related to propionic acid. The chief are: 


Propio‘lic a. (dim. f, Propionic], in propiolic actd, 


1. 107 Susceptible of 
the vividness of that 


| 
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melting at 1369137° 188: Yes 3 June 5 Competition | 
with the natural dye-stuff is not to be thought of until the 

maker can reduce the price of dry propiolic acid. 1857 | 
Mitter lem. Chem. 11, 230 *Propronamide CasH;NOz, | 
Butyramide CeHgNOag, and laleramide Cig lIitNO,, may 

all be obtained by the action of ammonia upon their respec- 

tive ethers. 1875 Watts Diet. Chem, VIL. 1009 Propion- 

amide is colourless, readily soluble in cold alcolio! and 

ether, from which it crystallises in radiate erystalline 

masses..; from chloroform it crystallises in pearly scales. 

1862 Mitier Evem. Chem. 111.350 Most of the *propionates | 
are soluble and crystallizable. The propionates of potash 
and soda are deliquescent. Propionate of lime is efflorescent, 
but very soluble. 1851 R. b. Moncey in QO. Frnd. Chem, 
Soe. IV. 1 (heading) On *Propione, the Ketone of Propionic 
Acid. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 729 Propione, Cs;H1gV0 
--i8 sometimes called ethyl-propionyl. 1857 Mitrer Alege. 
Chem. AV. 166 Cyanide of Ethyl: llydrocyanic Ether: 
*Propionitrite (CyHiCy = Celfs).. is ohtained .. by the 
distillatiua of sulphethylate of potash with cyanide of 
potassium. 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chenn I. 211 Cyanide 
of ethyl, Propionitrile, Metacetonitrile, .. discovered by 
Pelouze it 1834 .. is a culourless liquid, of specific gravity 
78... It has a strong alliaceuvus odour, and is very 
poisonous. 1857 Mu.ter lem, Chem. 111.311 Propione.., 
ethylide of *propionyl. 1872 Warrs Dict. Chem. V1. 962 
Ae tony! bromide. CsHsOBr. bid. 963 Propionyl iodide. 

alHlsOL. 

Propionic (préupignik), a. Chew. [ad. F. 
propionigue (Dumas, Malaguie, & Leblanc 1847; 
Comptes Kendus XXV. 781), £ Gr. mpd, PRro-# (or 
mparos first) + miwy, mov- fat, in reference to ils 
being the first in order of the aetual fatty acids 
(formic and acetie acids, which precede it in the 
series, not forming unctuous derivatives). 

From propionic are derived the names Propane, PRrorene, 
Propy1, and the terms under Propto..] : . 

1. Propionic acid, the monatomic monobasic 
acid of the propyl or tri-carbon series, the third 
acid of the fatty series, C,H,O,, discovered by 
Gottlieb in 1844, and by him designated A/efa- 
cétonic acid, \ts salts are PropronaTes. Also in 
comb. as bromopropionic acid, cte. 

3851 R. 1. Mortey in QO. ¥rad. Chem, Soc. 1V. 1 Vhe 
unfortunate term szetacetonic or metacetic acid, only latel 
replaced by the appropriate appellation of propionic acid, 
now universally adopted. 1859 /owacs' Chee. 411 Under 
the influence of oxidizing agents, propylic alcohol. .is 
converted into an acid analogous to acetic acid, which is 
called propionie acid. .a colorless, transparent liquid, of a 
peculiar, somewhat pungent odor, similar to that of acetic 
acid. 1873 Ratre PAys. Chem. 46 Formic, Acetic, and 
Propionic acids are present in sweat. 

2. Propionic aldehyde, C,H,O = C;11,0.H, 
(propyl aldehyde, hydride of propionyl), a \impid 
neutral liquid, having an ethereal odour. So fro- 
ptonic ethers, salts, etc. 

1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 734 Propionic aldehyde... 
discovered in 1847 by Guckelberger. 1880 Libr. Univ. 
AKuowl. (N.V.) VIL 494 Acetone is isomeric with propionic 
aldehyde C,H. . 

Propir(e, -te, -tie, obs. ff. PROPER, -TY. 

Propitiable (propi‘fiab'l), e. [ad. L. propi- 
tidhil-is easy to be appeased: sce PRopitiare 7. 
and -ABLE; cf, obs. F. propictable, -tiable (15th c. 
in Godef.).] 

ti. Able to propitiate. Ods. rare. 

1553 T. Watson in Crowley Soph, Dr. Watson ii. (1569) 
130 Graunt good Lord, that this sacrifice..be propitiable or 
a meane to ohteyne mercy, 1563 Foxe A. ¥ AV, 979/1 In 
the Masse. the lively sacrifice of the Churche, which ts pro- 
pitiahle, as well for the synnes of the quicke, as of the dead. 


2. Capable of being propitiated or made pro- 


pitious, 

1557 Sarum Primer, Dirige Lvj, Almightie eternall God, 
«bee propiciable to the soule of thy servaunte. 1662 H. 
More Silos, Wrtt, Pref. Gen. (2712) 10 It could never 


_ enter into my mind, that he [God] was either irritable or 


propitiable, hy the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services. 1890 Saran J. Duncan Soc. Depart. 


\ pes (She) is propitiable, and walks the deck daily with her 
‘ormer caluniniators. 
Propitial (propi‘fal), a. rare—". [f. L. pro- 


CH=C.CO,H, obs. synonym of Proparcyiie | 


aid; phenyl-propiolie acid, C§H,.C =C.CO,H: 
see quol. Propio‘nami:de, the amide of propionic 
acld, CsH,O.N.1T,: see quots, Pro‘pionate, a 
salt of propionicacid. Pro-pione, di-ethy] ketone 
(C,H;)3-CO, a colourless mobile liquid lighter 
than water, in smell resembling acetone; dis- 
covered by Frémy in 1835, and called by him 
Metacelone. Propioni‘tril, -ile, the nitrile or 
nitrogen compound of the propyl series, C,H,N, 
derived from propionyl by substitution of N for O. 
Pro‘pionyl, the monovalent radical C,H,O of 
propionic acid; formerly called mefacety/. 

189a Watts Diet. Chem. V1. 962 Phenyt-“propiolic Acid. 
cH, .»related to phenyl-propionic acid in the same 
manner as stearolic to stearic acid. .. It crystallises from 
water or from carbon bisulphide in long white silky needles 


piti-us Proririous + -AL.] Propitiatory. 
1850 Neace A/ed. Hymns (1867) 108 Luke the ox, in form 
propitial, As a creature sacrificial. 


+ Propitiate, ff/.a. Ods. rare. [f. L. pro- 
pitiat-us, pa. pple. of propiti-dre: see next.] V’ro- 
pitiated. (In quot. const. as fa. pple.) 

tsst Br. Garviner £xflie. 1530 With suche sacrifices 
God is made fauorable, or God is propitiate, if we shall 
make new Englishe. gee 

Propitiate (propi‘fizt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. propitt-dre to render favourable, appease (f pro- 
pitt-us PROPITIOUS): see -ATE 3,] 

L. ¢raus, To render propitious or favourably in- 
clined; to appease, conciliate (one offended). 

1645 WALLER To Mistris Broughton Poems 127 You (her 

riest) declare What offrings may propitinte the Faire. 1759 

ounson Kassefas xi, That the supreme Being may be 
more easily propitiated in one place than in another is the 
dream of | dale superstition. 1832 Ht. Martineau Manch, 
Strike viii, If it was indeed necessary to propitiate the 
masters by sacrificing him. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) V. 153 
That they [the Gods] can te propitiated..is not to 
allowed or admitted for an instant. 

+2. intr. To make propitiation. Obs. rare—'. 

1703 Younc Serm. I. 267 ‘The sorrows of our Lord were 
propitiating for the sins of ores 

+3. trans. To treat propitiously. Obs. rare}. 


| 


PROPITIATORY. 


1768 [W. Doxatpsox] Life Sir B. Sapskull \. xiv. 142 The 
Grecians. .used to enrich their victim, by tipping his horns 
with gold, in order to bribe the mercenary God to propitiate 
their appeal. 

Hence Propi'tiated, Propi‘tiating f9/. adjs. ; 
Propi'tiatingly adv. 

1711 Ken Hyninotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 68 And on 
the cross breathing his painful last, To his propitiated great 
Father pass'd. a 1812 A. M'LEAN Camm, Heb. (1847) IL. xii. 
196 Christis represented asthe meek and propitiating Lamb. 
1873 Symonos Gré. Poets ix. 291 The old Oedipus,. .is made 
a blessed Daemon through the inercy of propitiated deities. 
1890 E. L. Axnotp Phra vii, ‘Now’, said the scribe 
propitiatingly. 

Propitiation (propifiicfon). [ad. late L. 
propitration-em, n. of action f. propiti-dre to Pro- 
VITIATE; cf. F, propittation (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Damn.).] 

1. The action or an act of propitiating ; appease- 
ment, conciliation ; atonement, expiation. 

1388 Wyetr Zev. xxv. 9 In the tyme of propiciacioun. 
1706 Puntsirs, Propitiation, the Act of propitiating, an 
appeasing of the Divine Anger by Sacrifice, or Prayers an 
Atonement. 1750 Jounson Aaméler No. 10 ? 11 By what 
propitiation, therefore, may ] atone for my former gravity? 
1850 R. I. Witgerrorce /foly Baft. 132 The propitiation 
which our Lord effected on the Cross for the sins of men. 
1871 ‘TyNoaLe Fragm, Se. (1879) 11. i. 1 Propitiation of these 
terrible powers was the consequence. E 

b. A propitiatory gift, offering, or sacrifice. arch. 

1552 BA. Con. Prayer, Communion (1 John ii. 2), He is 
the propiciation for our synnes. 1649 Jur. Tavtor Gf. 
Exemp. n. Disc. viii. 69 Christ is our Advocate, and he is the 
propiciation. : ‘ . 

+2. The condition or state of being propitiated 
or rendered favourable; favour. Ods. rare}, 

1639 G. Damien Zeclus. xviii. 54 That in the Day, the Day 
of visitation, God may looke on thee wt Propitiation. 

+ Propitiatoir(e, a. Sc. Obs. rarc—', [a. F. 
propitiatoire.] = PROPITIATORY a. 

1580 Hay Demandes in Cath. Tractates (S.T. §.)69 The 
sacrifice of the aulter. .is propitiatoire and ubteins remissione 
fra God tv thame fur quhilks it is offred. 

Propitiator (propi-fijeitar). fa. late L. pro- 
pittitor, agent-n, trom propfiti-dre to PROPITIATE; 
soF, propitiatenr, in 1519 propic- (Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who propitiates. 

1571 Kxox Bk, Com, Order (1868) 61 Look Thou to Thy 
dear Son..our Head. .Mediator, and only Propitiator. 1624 
Darcie Birth of Heresies vi. 23 Our Eternall Priest and 
Propitiator. 1742 tr. Bossuet's tfist. Var. Prot. Ch. (18209) 
I. 13 The whole Church, who acknowledged Jesus Christ 
for propitiator and author of justification. 

Propitiatorily (propi‘fijatorlli), a/v. [f. next 

+ -Ly%,] In a propitiatory manner; by way of 
propitiating. : 

aigss Braororp Serm., Lord's Supper (1574) Liv, 
Being peruerted and vsed to a contrary ende, as of sacri- 
ficyng propitiatorely for the syns of the quicke and of the 
dead, (1853 W. Anverson Exposure Popery (1878) 184 
There is not a shadow of evidence that Christ made an 
Offering of that bread and wine to his Father, either 
eucharistically or propitiatorily. 

Propitiatory (propi‘Jijiteri), sd. anda. [As 
sh, ad. late 1. propitiatort-m (a200 in Itala) 
place of atonement, also propitiation, rendering Gr. 
tAaorypov (LXX and N.T.); sb. use of neut. sing. 
of late L. propitidtoré-us adj. atoning, reconciling 
(whence the adj. B), f. propitidtor PROPITIATOR : see 
-ory. So OF. propictatorie, -s sb. (@1200 in Littré), 
mod.F, propitzatotre adj. and sb. Cf. Mrncy-sEat.] 

A. sb. 1. The mercy-seat. 


[e 1200 Orin 1036 Tar oferr batt arrke wass An oferr- 
werre wel timmbredd Pat wass Propitiatoriumm O Latin 
spache nemmnedd.] @ 1300 Cursor AL, 8281 (Cott.) And 
{in pat hali arke} was aarons wand,..Pe gilden oyle, be 
propiciatori, Tua cherubins, 138a Wye.ir feb. ix. 5 Vpon 
whiche thingis weren cherubyns of glorie, schadewinge the 
propiciatorie. c1449 Pecock Kepr. n, vi. 174 ‘The ark or 
chest of witnessing with propiciatorie. 1564 Harpixc 
Answ. Fewel xiv. 145 Two Cherubins of beaten golde, .. 
spreading abroad their whinges, ..their faces tourned toward 
the propitiatorie. 1643 Licntroor Gleam, Ex. (1648) 45 
This cover..is called the Lees vulgarly in our 
English, the Mercy-seat, 1888 Cave /nspir. O. Test. v. 246 
Laws. .announced from the Propitiatory of the Tabernacle. 

b. ¢ransf, and jig., esp. applied to Christ. 

1549 Covernaze, etc. Erasm. Par, Rom. iii. 7b, But nowe 
hath God deelared Christ to be vnto all people the very pro- 
piciatory, mercie table, and sacrifice. 698 Marsxer Pop. 
fmpost, 118 The auncient renowmed glorious Reliques 
jewelled up in the Popes Propitiatorie at Rome. 41635 
Siaags Confer. Christ & Alary (1656) 2 There were two 
angels, one at the head, another at the feet, to shew that 

ace was to be expected in the true propitiatory, Jesus 

hrist. 1800 A. Swanston Serm. & Lect. 1. 28 Here is the 
mercy-seat, the true propitiatory, the throne of grace. 

2. Theol. A propitiation; an offering of atone- 
ment; esp. said of Christ. ? Oés. a 

1s61 T. Norton Calvin's dust. 1. xvii. (1654) 250 Christ, 
whom God hath set to be the propitiatorie by faith which 
is in his hlood, 1650 W. Broucn Sacr, Princ. (1659) 269 
Thou hast a propitiatory for sin above all my provocations, 
1726 De Foe Hist. Devil u. i, (1822) 166 If Christ was put 
to death he would become a propitiatory. - 

B. aaj. That propitiates or tends to propitiate ; 
of or pertaining to propitiation ; appeasing, atoning, 
conciliating, expiatory; ingratiating. — E 

asst T. Witson Zogike (1580) 29 b, No hypocriticall 
workes, no Propiciatorie Massyng, no meriturious pralyng, 


PROPITIOUS,. 


ee are yet to bee allowed before God. 1554 CovEROALE 
Carrying Christ's Cross v. 64 Vhe propiciatory sacrifyce of 
Chryste. 1736 Butorr dad, iw ov. Wks, 1875 1. 2x2 The 
general prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen 
world. 1840 Dickens Odd C, Shop ii, Mr. Swiveller.. 
looking about him with a propitiatory smile. 1846 Grote 
Greece u xx, JI. 130 A propitiatory payment to the relatives 
of the deceased. Y 

Propitious (propi-fas), a. Forms: 5 propy- 
eyous, 5-7 -pici(o)us, 6- propitious. [Late 
ME. a. OF. propicius, -ewx (@ 1140 in Godef), £ 
L, propiti-zs (see PROPICE): see -ous.J 

1. Disposed to be favourable; well-disposed, 
favourably inclined; gracious. 

1447 Boxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) ro To them in erthe that 
the serve and love Be evere propycyous. 1451 CavGrave 
ae St, Gilbert (ELE. T.S.) 75 Nature, whech is propicius 
tohelth, had withdrawe sum-what hirfauour. 15996 SPENSER 
Hymns 1. ii, T’asswage the force of this new flame, And 
make thee more propitious in my need. 1681 R. Wirtte 
Surv. Heavens 56 Astrology considers some uf the Planets 
in their Influences as propitious to Mankind. 1748 HarTLey 
Observ. Man u, ii, 112 They all endeavoured to render God 
propitious by Sacrifice. 1888 Anna K. Green Sehind 
Closed Doors iv, Mf the fates are propitious we may succeed. 

b. Indicative of, or characterized by, favour; of 
favourable import; boding well. 

1586 Martowe ist Pt. Pamdurl, v. i, We entreat.. That 
this device may prove propitious. 1649 Mivion £:hon, 
xxviii. 238 God hath testifi'd by all propitious and evident 
signes .. that such a solemn ..act.. was..a.. gratefull .. 
Sacrifice, 1703 Mauxprett Fourn, Feris. (1732) 26 Having 
first sent our Present,..to procure a propitious reception. 
31734 tr. Rollin's Anc. fist. (1827) VL xv. xiii, 202 Being 
told that the auspices were not propitious. 1870 Bryant 
fliad 1, 11. 52 Almighty Jupiter Flung down his hghtnings 
on the right and gave Pian taie omens. 

2. Presenting favourable conditions ; favourable, 
advantageous. 

16or R. Jouxson Kingd. §& Commi. (1603) 12 The gentle. 
nesse of the aire, with the fertilitie of the ground,. .is so 
propitious and naturall for the increase of fruite. 1695 
Apoison King ato May Heav'n's propitions gales atten 
thee home! 1781 Graaon Decl, & #. xxv. (1869) 1. 7ax The 
circumstances were propitious to the designs of an usurper. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. V1. viii. 206 ‘Thurstan looked 
upon the moment as one propitious for revolt. 1870 
LEstrance Miss Mitford 1. tii. 75 The weather was most 
propitious. 4 

Hence Propi‘tiously adv, in a propitious 


manner; Propi'tiousness, the quality or fact of — 


being propitious. 

1593 Nasne Chrisi's 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 61 If T had 
but bestowed the thousand part of the propitiousnes I 
haue bestowed on the progeny of Abraham. 168: Dryoen 
dds. & Achit, 363 Yet oh that Fate, propitiously inclined, 
Had raised my birth, or had debased my mind. 1690 
Tempe Anc. & Afod. Learn, Wks, 1720 1. 159 The Pro- 
pitiousness of Climate to that sort of Tree. 1832 Cartyte 
Sart, Res. 1. ix. (1838) 58 The wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds was thy element iis itiously wafting tide. 

Pro:plasm, rare. [ad. L. propflasma (Plin.), 
a. Gr, mpcnAcope a pattern, model, f. mpo7Adooey 
to mould or form before: see Pro-? and Pass] 
A mould, a matrix. 

1695 Woopwaro Nat. Hist. Earth w. 182 Those Shells, 
by that means, serving as Proplasmes, or Moulds, to the 
Matter which so filled them, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Pechn. 1, 
Propiasm, the same with a Mould in which any Metal or 
soft Matter, which afterwards will harden, is cast. 18.. 
Frul. of Science No, 124. 242 (Cent. Dict.) We gather hat 
the mysterious Spirit is merely the noumenon or proplasim 
of physical and psychical phenomena, 

+ Propla’stic, sd. and a. Os. [As sb. ad. 
mod.L, proplastice, a. Gr. type *zpotAagriny (sc. 
réxvn) the art of moulding, f. tponAdccav: sce 
prec., also PLASTIC; as adj. ad. Gr. type *apo- 
mAaotixos, £. mpomAdaoey : see prec.] 

A. 33. The art of forming moulds for casting. 

[166a Evetyn Chaleoer. i. 2 Seulpiura .. was apply'd to 
several things; as,.. Proplastice forming the future work 
ex creta, or some such matter, as the Protypus was of Wax 
for Efformation, and the Jfodu/us of wood.] 1688 R. 
Hotne Armoury ut, 153/2 Lysistratus..found out the Art 
of Proplastick, or casting of Figures in Moulds. [1706 
Puituirs, Proplastice, the Art of making Moulds, in which 
any thing is cast or framed.] “ 

. adj, OF or relating to the making of moulds; 
forming a mould or cast. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogy. Table, Proplastic Art. 1821-a 
Coreatwce Confess. iii. 34 The first ferments of the great 
affections —the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos. 

Propless (pre"plés), @.  [f. Prop sd.1+-Less.] 
Without prop or support; unsupported. 

sox SyivesteR Du Bartas 1. vii. 94 The dull Earth’s 
prop-less massie Ball Stands steddy still. 16532 BENLowes 
age v. xix, Tell how pond'rous Earths huge proplesse 
Ba} Hangs poised in the fluent Hall Of fleeting Air? a@17 
Dennis 7o Thomson, Yet shall m 
bent, Bless the short sunshine which ity lent. 

|| Propleuron (propliierga). Lxéom. Pi. -a. 
Ree L,, f. PRo-2+4Pievron.] Each of the two 

ateral portions of the prothorax, or first thoracle 
somite of an insect, lying one on each side of the 
pronotum. Hence Proplen-ral a., of or pertaining 
to the propleuron, 

Each propleuron consists of three parts named Jrogpimeron, 
protpisternum, proparapteron. (Cf. mesopleuron and metas 
pleuvon, with their divisions We ge meteplineron,etc.) 

1841 E. Newman /aseets 146 The prothorac has a promo 
tum, prosternum, aad two proplcura. 


ropless ivy, pale an 
y 
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Proplex, -exus: see Pro-* 2. 

+ Prople:xity. Oés. [For ferflexdty, by con- 
fusion of prefixes.]  Perplexity. 

1487 Barbour's Bruce xu. §30(Camb. MS.) Set in-till herd 
proplexite. ¢1500 Kexneny /’asston of Christ 1332 He es- 
tounit with gret proplexite. 1547 SaLespury Welsh Dict, 
Kyfing gyugor, Proplexitie, a1§68 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 214 Peax is away, flemit is all proplexite. 

'Propodeon (prepedzgn). Exiom, Improperly 
propodeum. f[mod.L. (Newman) f. Gr. apo, 
Pro-2 + rode (-Gvos) the neck or mouth of a wine- 
skin, or of the bladder ; hence, any narrow end. 

(Vhe Latinized form in -Aadens was app. founded on the 
misconception that the Gr. word is a neuter in -or.)] 

That part of the thorax, principally in Hymen- 
optera, which precedes and partly surrounyis the 
petiole ; originally the first abdominal segment. 

1833 Ik. Newsman in /Aatomod. Mag J. gto Nhe fifth 
segment is the Propodeon, and is, of the whole thirteen, the 
most difficult to determine, because in orders of the same 
class it appears in different modes. 1895 Cam. Nat, List. 
V. 491 [The term ' Propodeum ‘] was proposed by Newinan, 
under the form of peepadiets and appears to be on the 
whole the most suitable term for this part. 1899 G. H. 
Carrenter fusects iv. 268 he partial or entire fusion of the 
first abdominal segment (propodeum) with the thorax, 

Propodial (propé-dial), a. and sé. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. propadiatis, f£. PROPODI-UM + -AL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the propodium 
of a mollusc. 

2. Of or pertaining to the proximal or upper 
segment of a limb, as the humerus or femur, 

11882 Witver & Gace Anat. Feehn, 41 The bones of the 

roximal segments are the Ossa propodialia [= propodial 
Beaeey [etc.}.} A ’ 

B. 5d. (Also in L. form profadidte, plural pro- 
podialia.) A propodial part or element; a pro- 
podial bone, as the humerus or femur. 

1889 Corr in Aimer. Nat, Oct. 852 (Synopsis of ! ertebrata) 
Limhs consisting of one basal element, two propodials, and 
metapodials and digits. Sadrachia, — 

Propodite (prepedait). Zool [f next + 
-Ite1 3.) The penultimate joint of a developed 
endopodite limb, as of a crustacean. 

1870 Rowteston Antu. Life g2 The two terminal joints., 
which are known as the ‘propodite’ and ‘dactylopodite '. 
1880 Huxtev Crayfish iv. 165 ‘The endopodite is divided 
into five joints, named,—ischiopodite, meropodite, carpo- 
podite, propodite, and dactylopodite. | 

[lence Propoditic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a propodite, as he propaditic joint. 

i Propodium (propdwdidm). Zool Pl. -ia. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. mpd, PRo-? + mous, 705- foot: ef. Gr. 
mponddies adj. before the fect.] The anterior lobe 
of the foot in some molluscs. 

1853 Huxcev in PIL Trans. CXLULL. 1. 36 The fin or 
propodiuin is flattened and fan-shaped. /drd., The posterior 
edge of the propodium carries a cup-shaped disk...‘This is 
commonly called the sucker... lt may be called the meso- 
podium. 1875 NicHotson A/a. Zool, xivii. (ed. 4) 342 In 
the //eferopode,,and in the Wing-shells..the foot exhibits 
a division into three portions—an anterior, the ‘ propodium '; 
a middle, the ‘ mesopodium '; and a posterior lobe, or ‘meta- 
podium’, 1883 E. R 
653/1 The foot of the Azygobranchia..often divided into... 
a tore, middle, and hind lobe, pro-, meso-, and metapodium. 

| Propolis (prepélis).  [L. (Plin.) a. Gr. apd- 
modus a suburb, also bee-glue, f. pé before + wéArs 
city. Soin ¥.(Paré¢1560).] A red, resinous, aro- 
matic substance collected by bees from the viscid 
buds of trees, as the horse-cliestnut ; used to stop up 


crevices, and fix the combs to the hives; bee-glue. 
{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ri xvi xii, (Bodl. MS.) Pe 
rid tyme scheo setteb more grete matier and bik, and 
at is fe stablemente and fastenynge of bee honye comhes, 

and many men Hulse 

Propoti, that whic! 


that mater Prepodim, ele FLorio, 
ees make at the entrance of the hiues 
to Hace out cold, called Beeglue.] 160: Hottann Pliny 
1. 313 But Propolis consisteth of a more solid matter,. and 
serueth as a good defence against cold, and to stop the 
passage of waspes and such hurtful creatures as would do 
iniurie to the bees. /dfd. 11. 338 With the like quantity of 
+. the cereous matter in the Bee-hive called #rofolis. 
1765 Compl. Farmers. v. Bee, She began by loosening the 
straw hive from the board on which it rested, and to which 
the bees had fastened it with propolis. 1816 Kiray & Sr. 
Entomol, xv. (1818) I. 502 M. Huher ascertained that this 
substance was actually propolis; collected from the buds of 
the pope 1882 Good iVords 745 Propolis, an adhesive 
vegetable secretion, obtained..from various sources, the 
bud of the chestnut being the chief favorite. 

Hence Pro‘polize v. ¢rans., 10 cover or secure 
with propolis. 

1884 Pun Dict. Apiculture 55. 

+ Propomate. Oés. [f. late L. profoma, a 
Gr. apémopa or mpdtapa a drink taken before 
eating + -ATE1J} (See quotations.) 

[2693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Propoma, a Drink 
made of Wine and Hony, or Sugar. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lea, 
Propo'ma, .a potion of wine and honey taken before meat; 
».also applied to other drinks and medicated wines taken 
before food.) bana Physical Dict., Propomates, all kind 
of drinks made with sugar and hony. 

Propone (propén), v. Now only Se. [ad. L. 
prépon-ére to put or set forth, expose, declare, pro- 
pose, intend, f. Ard, Pro-l ra + pdu-cre to put, 
place. Cf. Propounn, PRropose.] 

_ 1. tans. To put forth, set forth, or propose for 


« Lankester in Eucyel. Brit, XVU 


PROPONS. 


consideration, acceptance, or adoption; to pro- 
pound as a queslion or matter for decision. Since 
17the. only Se. 

£1375 Se. Leg. Saints v. (Fohannes) 297 Proponand bain pat 
distinctiue., pat obire Jai todame dyane prayand, suld [ete]. 
1513 Dovctas .Eacis ui. Acading, Vhe poet first proponyng 
his entent, Deelanis Junvis wraith and mailiulent. 1328 
Garorxer in Pocock “Aec. AeA 1. 137 Among all which 
requests nothing certain is proponed. — 1538 Cuanmer Led. 
to Cromwedé in Mise. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 1. 359 To call 
my doctcurs unto me, and to propone the same case 
amongst them. 1585 'U. Wasnincton tr. Vieholay's Vos. 
xix, 23b, He would gladly agree to the matter propuned. 
1640 Lavo Ws, (1853) ML. 318 ‘Uhese articles were sent 
untu me, not to be proponed to the church, but to be 
inserted amongst the canons thereof, 1676 W’. Row Centn. 
Blair's Antotiog. ix. (1848) 143. Mr. 1.ivingstone proponed 
anoverture. 1683 [. Hookur Pref Hordage's Mystic Dre. 
77_1f hee proponed ani Quiestions ta ani, 184 Sem 
Wav, xvi, Ue did not.. become them ..to propone their 
thoi 1893 Stevenson Catriona i ii, The Wes of 
musiness that TP have to propone to you are rather .. con- 
fidential, 

2. Civil and Se. Law. ‘Yo put, bring, or state 
before a tribunal. 

e 142g Westoun Crom. vi. x. 1589 Pix» Makduff al Lundyn 
past, And par proponyt his qwerel, @1548 Ware Chron., 
dlen. 17 1636, Such articles, as against bym should in 
open parliament he bothe pioponed and proved. — 1609 
Suexe Aeg, Mason. Table 62 And quhen he compeirs, he 


may propon his exceptions dilatories, and others. 1786 
Reurns Addr. to Cnco Guid ii, 1, for their thoughtless, care- 
less sakes, Would here propone defences. 1838 W. Butt 


Diet. Law Scot. 73 Pleas proponed and repelled are those 
pleas which have heen stated ina court and repelled previous 
to decree being given. 

+8. +f. ‘Yo offer oneself, to offer. Obs, 

c1goa Lancelo¢ 2461 So that thei can them vtraly propone 
In his sernice thar lyves to dispone. 

+4. frans. To set before any one as an example or 
aim; to propose or offer asa reward. Ods. 

1585 Cou. Pote Let. in Cranmer's Mise. Wit, (Parker 
Soc.) IL 537 Vhe great sophister and father of all lies. .pra- 
poning ever that which is more agreeable to the sense. 
1563-7 Bucuanan Neforme, St. etucdoos Wks, (1892) 10 ‘Vbair 
salbe twa bonnittis propenet to be given solemnly to the 
twa that makis best composition, 1586 A. Dav Lug. 
Seerctary 1. (1625) 143, E think the examples already pro- 
poned to be sufficient. a 1653 Binxine Sera. (1845) 525 It 
might endear this Christian virtue [love] unto us, that God 
propunes Himself as the pattern of it. 

+5. To put before oneself as something to be 
done; to purpose. Also adsol. Obs. 

1996 Datryserce tr. Leséie's fist. Scot. 1x. 221 He pro- 
punes to punise thame with al seueritic conforme to Justice. 
¢1§98 D. Fercuson Sc. Prov. (1785) 25 Man propones, but 
God dispones. 

Wence Propo'ned ffé. a., put forward, proposed, 
‘given? as a datum; Proponing 764/.sé., pro- 
pounding; also Propo‘nement, proposiny, nomina- 
tion; Propo‘ner, one who propones, a proposer. 

1533 More Alusw. Peysoned Bk, Wks. 1044/1 Our sauiour 
.. ¥sed in the proponing therof vnto them divers waies. 1535 
Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I. 420 Prayeng 
you to vse your discression in the proponing of the premisses 
tu the Frensh king and the grete Master. 1553 Co. Pote 
in Strype Cranmer (1840) IL. App. Ixxv. 924 Consysteng 
the whole..in the proponement ot the parson, that hath to * 
put furthe thesame. 1557 Recorve J} Aets?. Div, Whenany 
odde nomber is propounded .. multiplie that proponed 
nomber by it selfe, and it will make a square nomber, 1576 
Fiemine Panopl. Epist, 179 Some sentence of certaintie, 
touching this proponed controuersic. 1636 W. Scot Afoé. 
Narr. (Wodrow Soc.) 261 ‘I'he proponers were quickly cut off. 

Proponent (propénént), @. and st. [ad. L. 
proponent-em, pres. pple. of prapdn-ere : sce prec.] 

A. adj. That brings forward or proposes; tbat 
brings an action; that makes a proposal. 

1687 Daynen find & P.1. 121 And for mysterious things 


of faith rely On the proponent Heaven’s authority. 1693 
Woop Adlegation in Life & Times (O. H.S.) IV. 17 This 


party proponent doth alledge that... there was and is att 


present now in force an aet of parliament, enticuled [etc.}. 
18a7 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 82 The landlord .. swore in 
the ‘party proponent’. 

B. sé, 1. One who brings forward a proposilion 
or argument; a propounder, a proposer. 

1888 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ix. 101 b, The Proponent 
who defendeth proposition or position. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 23 These two Ends considered Absolutely and Simply 
in themselves, are alike valued by their respective Pro- 
focus: 1693 Wooo Allegation in Life y& Times (O.H.S.) 

V.17 This proponent doth farther allege, that the above- 
said book, entituled Athenae Ovxentenses, Volume the 
Second, exhibited in this cause into the [ Vice-Chancellor's] 
court..by the party promovent in this cause, was, and is 
printed..and published in London. 1702 Kennert /’res. 
St. Convocation 11 ‘The only proper Rule for interpreting 
the Speech of this Proponent. 1872 De Morcan Budget 
of Paradoxes 296 Attempt to enforce. doctrine, by argu- 
ments drawn from mathematics, the proponents being 
persons unskilled in that science. 

2. A kind of government agent in Ceylon under 
the Dutch. 

31860 Bateman Lie BS. D. Witson 1. xiii. 412, These men 
were selected by the Government, paid stipends varying from 
460 to £100 per annum, and called ‘ Proponents *. 

i Propons (prépgnz). Anat, [mod.L., f 
Pro-1 + Pons ty (See quot.) 

1890 in Buuixes Afed, Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pro- 
pons, term for the arciform fibres, where they cover the 
anterior pyramid of the medulla immediately below the 
pons Varolii. 


PROPONTIS. 


|| Propo‘ntis. Also 7 Propontey. [L.,a. Gr. 
nponovris the Sea of Marmora, lit. the ‘ Fore-sea’, 
f. mpd, PRo- 2 2 (a) + aévros asea, spec. the Euxine.] 
The ancient name of the Sea of Marmora; also 


transf. a narrow channel (obs.). 

1642 Howete Jor, Trav, xi. (Arb.) 57 Over the Propontey 
to divers places in Asia. a8 J. O. wr. Cowley's Plants 
(1795) 47 ‘Thence thro’ a small propontis carried down, [t 
makes the port, and takes the feft-side town. 1865 Swix- 
Berne slfadanta (1868) 121 Where the narrowing Symple- 
gades whitened the straits of Propontis with spray. 

llence Propo-ntie @., of or pertaining to the Pro- 
pontis ; sd., the Propontic Sea, Sea of Marmora. 

1604 Suaks, Ofh, itt. iii, 456 Like to the Ponticke Sea, 
Whose Icie Current..keepes due on To the Proponticke, 
and the Hellespont. 1604 Dravron Oil 792 The Fowle 
from the Propomike Spring, Fild all th’ Egean with their 
stemming Ores. 

+ Propo:rt, sd.) Obs. rave, [Short for pro- 
fortion.} = PRovorTion sé, 4. 

1365 Safir, Poens Reform. i, 383 Nature formed my 
featef beside in such proport as advanseth my pride. 

+ Proport, s4.", obs. Se. f. Purvort sé,, bearing. 

1597 Skene Ve Verb. Sign. Proporcitas, Ces 
assis2, tbe proport, report, declaration, or deliverance of 
alile Assine. 

+ Propo'rt, v. Sv. Ods. [a. OF. proporte-r 
(118 in Godef.), variant of Aorforter to Purront.] 
érans. Yo convey to the mind, to express; to 
mean, to bear; to set forth; = Pureort z. 1. 

1387 Charters 4c. of Edinb. (1871) 53 Vhis Endenture.. 
contenis, proportis, and beris witnes. 1434 Aeg. St 
Andrews 506 (Jam.) The endenture maid at Sat Androwis 
+-proportis and berys witnes [etc.} 1513 Douctas “Eneis 
vi. Prol. 28 Virgile..heirintill, as Seruins gan proport, His 
hie knawledge he schawis. 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. 
‘Rolls) {. 219 In siclike number as tha did proport. 1607 
Luver Crucifix ixxxv, Take for an instance him whom we 
Proport. 1609 tlume cldwion. in Woodrow Soc. Mise. (1844) 
578 the historic proporteth that sum of theis byschopes 
seates wer aboue ane other. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. 
Laws Scot. 1. xxi. § 4 (1699) 112 As our saids Laws and 
-Acts of Parliament in themselves proports. 

Proportion (propoe1fen), 56. [ME. propor- 
cloun, a ¥, proportion (13th ce. in Littré), ad. L. 
proportion-em proportion, comparative relation, 
analogy, app. derived from the phrase rd fortine 
for or in respect of (his or its) share: see Portion.) 

I. In general use. 

1. A portion or part in its relation to the whole; 
a comparative part, a share; sometimes simply, 
a portion, division, part. 

¢ 3386 Craucer Can. eon, Prod. §& T. 201 What sholde 
I tellen eche proporcion Of thynges whiche pat we werche 
vpon? 1981 Marseck Bk. of Noles 213 According to the 
working of everie part in his proportion. 1g99 SHAKS. 
#len, V, 1. ii. 304 Therefore let our proportions for these 
Warres Be soone collected. 1632 High Commission Cases 
(Camden) ca What proportion of maintenance shall be 
allowed her for Alimony? 1634 R. Coprincton tr. fustine 
v.97 To demand their proportion in the spoils. 1700 in 
Picton L'fool Munic. Kec. (1883) 1. 291 Persons may come 
and peticion for proportions to buildon, 1711 Hingald MSS. 
in roth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 181 The major 
partoftbem emharked. .about the beginning of December... 
Another proportion of them departed on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1822 Cuatmers Sf, Gen. Assembly Wks, XV1. 158 Each 
parish is divided into districts called proportions, over which 
an elder is appointed. 1841-4 Emrrson £ss., Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 72 ‘The strong bent of nature is seen in the pro- 
portion which this topic.. usurps in the conversation of 
society. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 73 The sea which covers 
so large a proportion of the earth's surface, 

2. The relation existing between things or magni- 
tudes as to size, quantity, number or the like; com- 
parative relation, ratio. Also fig. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 45 Pe proporcionn of be 
roundenesse aboute of a cercle is he brede as is pe pro- 
porcioun of two and twenty toseuene. 1557 Recorve IVhersé. 

>j, Any .2. nombers maie haue comparison and proportion 
together, although thei be incommensurable. As .3. and.4. 
1663 GerbieR Connsel evij, The Proportion of the Sun and 
Moon, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 33 They 
put in this Powder, to the proportion of a good spoonful for 
three Dishes or Cups full ot Water. 1690 Locke ffi, 
Und. it, xv. § 12 Finite of any, Magnitnde, holds not any 

roportion to Infinite. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. iit. 94 

he proportion of Births to Burials is found to be yearly as 
Fifty to Forty, 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise vi. 124 It is 
part of our delight, to measure Our wages with the merits 
and admire ‘Ihe close proportion. 1831 Brewster Oftics v. 
46 To make this image as large as we please, and in any 
proportion to the object. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. x. $ 3 
The population, exhihits, in every quinquennial census, a 
smaller proportion of births to the population. 

_b. In phrase /z (for, tof, twith) propor- 
Zion. Const. fo, unto (F of), as. 

1390 Gower Couf II, a12 After that sche hath richesse, 
Her Jove is of proporcion. 1637 G. Saxovs 7 7avz. i. 121 
His tongue, of a marvelous length for proportion [eardier 
edd. for the p.) of bis body. 1660 Wittsroro Scales 
Coun 1 In Proportion unto the rate it may be sold for. 
1677 Gout. Venice 196 There being no Nobleman (with 
prea en) so well recompenced as tbey, no not the Doge 
himself. 1683 Rav Corr. (1848) 134 Small wings in pro- 
portion to the bulk of its body. 1743 Present St. Russia 
1.53 Ordering how many Men each Governor is to raise 
in Pro stion of his Jurisdiction. 1762-71 HI. Watroce 
Vertue's Aneed. Paini. (1786) 17. 28 The rooms large, but 
some of them not lofty in proportion. 1843 Ruskin Afod. 
Paint 1.1.1. iii § 9 Every truth is valuable in proportion 
as it is characteristic of the thing of which it is affirmed. 
185s Prescort Philip ff, Lu. xii, 284 Margaret's credulity 
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seems to have been in Becpotien: {o her hatred, and her 
hatred in proportion to her former friendship. 

3. ¢rausf. A relation, other than of quantity, be- 
tween things; comparison; avalogy tan analogue. 

1538 E.ryor Dict. Addit., A ualogia, conneniency or pro- 
orcion, Whose propretie is to conferre that which is dout- 
ull, with that whiche is like to it, whiche is more cer- 
tayne, to make it more playne. 1614 Srtpen Fitles Hon, 
4 Neither is ee ina humane Monarchie what hath not 
in their {i.e. the Bees’) Commmonwelth some remarquable 
proportion. 1664 Butter Hud. 11. ii. 109 Oaths are but words, 
and words but Wind,..And hold with deeds proportion, so 
As shadows to a substance dv. 1690 Norris Seatifudes 
(1694) [. 2 Ile was to be a Lawegiver, as well as Moses; 
and, to carry on the Proportion yet farther, he thought fit 
to imitate him in the very Manner and Cirenmstance of 
delivering his Law. 1824 Mackintosn Sp. in Ho. Com. 
15 June, Wks. 1846 [11.462 What proportion does the con- 
test bear to the country in which it prevails? 

4. (= due ot proper proportion.) Due relation of 
one part to another; such relation of size, ete., 
between things or parts of a thing as renders the 
whole harmonious ; balance, symmetry, agreement, 
harmony. 

€1380 Wyetir Sed, H Zs. 111, 132 Surely bo Chirche schal 
nevere be hool, byfore proporciouns of hir partis be broght 
ageyne by bis hevenly leche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ty. Ri. (1495) € vij/1 Dryenesse is the worste qualyte whan it 
passyth the proporcyons in bodyes. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxix. 112 Well made of her membres, eche in his qualyte, and 
ryght egall in proporcyon, without eny dyfformyte. 1597 
Tooker Lcd. Pol. v. Ixxiii. § 2 Choise secketh rather propor- 
tion then absolute perfection of goodnesse. 1642 VULLER ioly 
& Prof. Sé. i. xtii, 183 Let thy recreations. .bear propor- 
tion with thine age. 1723 Crramsers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. 
elrchit. 1. 29 Vy Proportion I don't here mean, a Relation 
of Ratio's as the Geometricians do; but a Suitableness of 

arts, founded on the good ‘Taste of the Architect. @ 1832 
Mackistosi Aevodution of 1683 Wks, 1846 If. 11 He never 
obtained an importance which bore any proportion to his 
great abilities. z 

b. Phrase. Ont of proportion, having no due 
relation in size, amount, etc. (usu. implying exeess). 

1710 Paumer Proverbs 359 If the pomp exceed the char- 
acter, and be carry’d ont of proportion. 1831 Kepee Sevw. v. 
(1848) 126 Civil liberty..is usually allowed to fill a space in 
our thonghts, out of all proportion to that which it fills in 
the plan of happiness drawn out in the Bible, 

5. Size or extent, relatively to some standard ; 
relative size; also fig. extent, degree. 
proportion, full size, life size. b. Now only in fv. 
Dimensions. (Cf. DimEsston sd. 2.) 

1390 Gower Couf. IT], 108 Here [the planets’) cercles 
more or lasse be, Mad after the proporcion Of therthe. 1551 
‘Turner Herbad 1. tv, The proparcion of the tesse is much 
like vnto a water rose, otherwyse called nuncfar. 1641 J 
Jackson True Evang. 7. ui. a30 Cornelius A Lapide,.. 
whose volumes are swelled to that proportion that they 
take up halfe a Classis in onr_publique Libraries. 1652 
Neeouam tr. Sedden's Mare ch 26 kt may in a certain 

roportion bee called Servitude, inasmuch as the Repub- 
ips hath been constrained to assume the total Dominion 
and Government thereof. cagxo Cetta Firnxes Diary 125 
Hung with pictures att full proportion of ye Royal family. 

b. 1638 Junius Paind clacients 10 A few very moderate 
and easie documents of meet proportions, 1824-9 Lanxoor 
imag. Conan, Wks. 1846 11. 155/1 Few..have beheld their 
contemporaries in those proportions in which they appeared 
acentury later, 18g0 Ropertson Serwe. Ser. us. iv. (1872) 59 
Monsters, with some part of our being bearing the develop- 
ment of a giant, and ethers showing the proportions of a 
dwarf. 1860 ‘Tynoate Glac. 1. xvi. 96 The ice-crags.. 
seemed of gigantic proportions, 


+6. The action of proportioning or making pro- 
portionate ; proportionate estimate, reckoning, or 


adjustment. Ods. 

61386 CHaucer Frankl, T. 558 Whan he hadde founde 
his tirste mansion He knew the remenant by proporcion. 
1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 69 To make pro- 
portion for the expenses of this houshold for an hoole yere. 
160s Suaxs. A/acé. 1. iv. 19 Would thou hadst lesse deserw'd, 
That the proportion both of thanks, and payment, Might 
haue beene mine. | , 

7. Configuration, form, shape; 2 figure or image 
of anything. Ods. exe. poet. 

1400-50 Alexamnler 5142 A purtrayour in prenate scho 

rays..to pas, And his personele proporcions in perchemen 
Bee bring. 1530 Patscr. 259/1 Proporcyon of a beest, 
dineature, 1§35 Covrroace HWisd, xtit. 13 A croked pece 
of wodd..he geueth it some proporcion, fashioneth it after 
the similitude of a man, or maketh it like some beest. 1585 
T. Wasuinaton tr. Nicholay's Voy. uw. iv. 76 b, The figure 
following doth tinely represent vnto you the propane of 
the Ianissary. 1678 Wooo Life IL. 411 On the top of the 
said monument layes the short proportion of a man. 1842 
Texnyson Two Voices 20 She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and.. Dominion in the head and hreast. 

+8. A relative quantity, amount, or number ¢/. 
(But the relativity is often not thought of.) Ods. 

1601 R. Jounson ATned. & Comsnw, (1603) 2 It bringeth 
not forth Mules nor Asses, but of horse infinite proportions. 
©1618 Morvyson ffin. 1v. (1903) 37a ‘The Netherlanders, 
who make infinite proportions of hangings for houses. 1633 
Bp. Hatt Lard Texts, N.T. 102 God..hath indued bim 
with an infinite proportion thereof. 1652 Howett Girafi's 
Reo. Naples tt. 1a They burnt a huge proportion of bisket. 

II. In technical senses. 

9. Afath. An equality of ratios, esp. of geo- 
metrical ratios; a relation among quantities such 
that the quotient of the first divided by the second 
is equal to that of the third divided by the fourth. 

This was formerly distinguished as geometrical propor. 
Zion (sce GEOMETRICAL a. 16) in contrast to artthuneticad 
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PROPORTION. 


proportion (now obs.). Harmoniclal or fenusical propor- 
tion: see HARMONIC @. 5a. 

€3391 Cuaucer Asivol. Prot. 1 Abilite to lerne sciencez 
tonchinge noumbres & proporciouns. 1551 Rrcoroe Pathw. 
Auowd. l'ref., Lycurgus..is most praised for that he didde 
chaunge the state of their common wealthe frome the pro- 

jortion Arithmeticall to a proportion geometricall. 1571 

1cces Panton., Math. Disc. T jh, Any lyne or number is 
sayde to be diuided by extreame and meane proportion, 
when the diuision..is suche. .that the whole line or number 
retayne the same proportion to the greater parte that the 
greater doth to the lesser. 1669 Sturny A/ariner's Mlag. 
1. di. 32 Two.. Lines being given,..to find a third which shall 
be in proportion unto them. 1696 Puivuips (ed. 5) s.v., 
Arithmetical Proportion is when ‘Three or more Numbers 
proceed with the same difference. Geometrical, when Three 
or more Numbers have the same reason, or where every 
Number bears the same proportion to that which preceeds. 
1798 Hutton Course Math. (1810) 1. 110 If two or more 
couplets of numbers have equat ratios, or equal differences, 
the equality is named Proportion, and the terms of the ratios 
Proportionals. 1859 Barn. Smite Avith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 
432 Proportion is the relation of equality subsisting between 
two ratios. . 

b. Aritk, The rule or process by which, three 
quantities being given, a fourth may be found whieh 
is in the same ratio to the third as the second is to 
the first, or (what is the same thing) in the same 
ratio to the second that the third is to the first; 
the rule of three. 

1542 Recoror Gr. Artes (1575) 240 The rule of Propor- 
tions .. whose vse is, by three numbers knowen, to find 
another vnknowen. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4) s.v., In Arithme- 
tick, the Rule of proportion. .is otherwise called tbe Golden 
Rule, or Rute of Three. 1691 Wooo sifh. Oxon. M129 
In 1624 he transported into France the Rule of Proportion, 
having a little before been invented by Edm, Gunter of 
Gresham Coll 1827 Hutrox Course Math. 1. so Com- 
pound Proportion, is a rule by means of which the student 
may resolve such questions as require two or more statings 
in simple proportion. e 

10. Ales. and Pros. ta. Metrical or musical 
rhythm or harmony; hence, an air, tune, melody. 
Cf. MEASURE 50. 16,17. Ods. 

1447 Doxennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 43 Orpheus. .of me wolde 
never take hede Nor of his armonye oo poynt me teche In 
musical proporeyon rymes to lede. 1513 Douctas Aineis 
vie x. 43 Orpheus of Trace..Playand proportionis and 
springis dyvyne Apon bis barp. 1589 Purtennam Zug. 
Poeste u. 1. (Arb) 79 And this our proportion Poetical] 
resteth in fine points: Staffe, Measure, Concord, Scituation 
and figure all which shalt be spoken of in their laces. 

b. Ratio (of dnration of notes, rates of vibration, 
lengths of strings, etc.): = sense 2, in specific 
applications. 

1609 Doutanp Oraith. Microl, 59 The Art of Musicke 
doth onely consider of the Proportion of inequalitie. 1658 
Peavrord S4#ill Afus, vi. 20 Notes_in Musick bave two 
Names, one for Tune, the other for Time or Proportion of 
sounds... Here (according to the ordinary Proportion of 
Time) we account two Minuins to the Semibrief. 1694 
Hotoer Zreat, Harmony v. (1731) 86 It was said... that 
Mercurius's Lyre was strung with four Chords, having 
those Proportions, 6, 8, 9, 12. 1898 Statner & Barrett 
Dict. Aus. Terms SN This system of proportion was used 
not only with reference to intervals but also to the com- 
parative length of notes, 

A). Chem, = Provortionar B. 3. 

1863-7a Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 454 Davy. introduced the 
word proportion as a substitute for Dalton’s word atom, 
feid., Every..symbol is used to express one atomic pro- 
portion of its particular element. 

Proportion (propdesfan), v. (ME. a. OF. 
proporctoner (14th c. in Litiré), mod.¥. propor- 
fiounner, ad, med.L. proportién-are (Bede), f. prd- 
portio > see prec.} 

1. trans. To adjust in proper proportion zo some- 
thing else, as to size, quantity, number, ete.; to 
make proportionate. Const. fo, with. 

1449 in Calr. Proc. Chane, Q. Eliz. (1830) 11. Pref. s5 All 
tbe remnaunt of the tymbr..shall be wele and covenably 
proporcioned after the scantelons of tymbr above writen. 
¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lins, d/on. vi. (1885) 120 Flor aftir 
that [his expenses] nedith his reuenues to be proporcioned. 
1830 Paiscr. 668/1, 1 proporcyon a thynge, I make it of 
juste measure and quantyte, je proporcionne. 1669 STURMY 
Mariner's Mag. v. xi 46 A Gunner onght..to proportion 
his Charge according to the thinnest side of the Metal. 
1710 Prioeavx Orig. Tithes i. 5 To proportion: the means 
tothe end. 1833 Hy. Martineau Briery Creek ii. 39 You 
can proportion your supply exactly to the demand. | 1862 
Mut Utilit. 85 The punishment should be proportioned 
to the offence. ; 

2. To adjust or regulate the proportions of ; to 
fashion, form, shape. Oés. exc. in PROPORTIONED. 

@ 1380 [see PrororTionro ane 3} €1400 Destr, Troy 
3053 Coruyn by cralte, colourd with honde, Proporcionet 
pertly with painteres deuyse. c1460 J. Russetr Be. 
Nurture 210 Thow must square & proporcioun py bred 
clene &evenly. 1641 J. Trarre Theol. Theol. 157 A Painter 
.. had illfavouredly proportioned a Hen. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. t. 144 To proportion the heat to such 
a temperate degree, that there be neither too much nor too 
little. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 317 For thus proportion- 
ing the Divisions in the Semi-circle, you may proportion the 

Divisions and Sub-divisions of Hours upon the Dyal Plane. 
+8. To bear a due proportion to, to be in pro- 


portion to; to correspond to, to eqnal. Ols. 

1sgg Suaks. Men. V, in, vi. 134 Bid him therefore con- 
sider of his ransome, which must proportion the losses we 
haue borne, the suhiects we haue lost. 165a Srarke Prinz 
Devot. (1663) 417 Yet here her offering proportioncth her 
ahility. 1654-66 Ear Orrerv /arthen, (1676) 271 Their 
Success had proportion’d their Virtues. 


PROPORTIONABILITY, 


+4. To divide into proportionate parts; to 
measure or mete ont ; to distribute in due shares, 

1835 Ac? a7 Hen, V/1I, c. 27 The sayde chancellour.. 
shal also proporcion the sayd religious houses and other the 
premtisses in ten partes, 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. Ixvii. (1739) 163 eee itinerant had their time pro- 
portioned out to every County, 1709 STEKLE 7'aticr No 87 
® 9 Proportioning the Glory of a Battle among the whole 
Army, 1724 De For Afeni, Cavalier (1840) 4 They agree 
to proportion their forces. 

+5. To allot or assign (a thing ) to a person as 
his portion; to apportion. Also, To assign (a 
person) to a lot or portion. Oés. 

1381 Pettis Guazzo's Civ. Conv, it. (1386) 96 They doe all 
things better then we are able to proportion them ont tinto 
them, 1612 Sir R. Deo.ey in Fortescue Papers \Camden) 
7 note, Uppon the sale of those landes, I have pru- 
portioned a thankefoll gratuity for you. 1642 RoGrrs 
Naaman 63) Samuel proportioned Eliab to a Crowne at 
first sight. “a@igtr Ken Submission Poems (1837) 39 They'll 
me proportion what for me is best. 1798 Craic in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 599 It will then remain to proportion 
its several parts into the different branches, 

+6. Yo compare or eslimate proportionately ; to 
estimate the relative proportions of. Oés. 

isgr Trou, Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 62, } doubt not when 
your Highnesse sees my prize, Vou may proportion all their 
former pride. 1616 B. Jonson Forrest, To Penshurst 99 
Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee With other 
edifices, 1635 Quaries Emdéd. w. ii, Fond earth! Pro- 
portion not iny seeming love To my long stay, x71r 
Suarrese Charac, (1737) W.1. ii, 209 I'o think with more 
pana of Nature, and to proportion her Defects a litle 
better, 

Proportiouabi'lity. rar. 
-ITY.] | = PROPORTIONALENESS. 

1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 177 Take Divisibility.. 
Proportionability, en Space, Place, ete. ‘They 
have,all.., some nice Formality, .. which distinguishes them. 

Proportionable (proposfonab’l), 2. [a. OF, 
*proporcionable (assumed from the adv. in -men?, 
5319 in Godef.), or ad. med.L.. *prdfortiondbil-is 
(assumed from the adv. -ifer, Boeth.), f. praportiou- 
are (see Proportion v.) + -dbélis, -ABLE.] 

1. That is in due proportion; corresponding, 
agreeable, commensurate, proportional. a. in num- 
ber, amount, or degree. 

€1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1m. metr. ix. 87 (Add. MS\, Pou 
byndest pe elementz by noumbres proporcionables (Caw, 
4YS, porcionables]. 1§38 Starkey England tt. iii. 83 ‘The 
partys of thys body be not proporcyonalul one to a nother. 
1593 SHaks, Rich. 2, tt. ii. 125 For vs to leuy power Pro- 
Portionable to th’enemy, is all’ impossible, 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. \xii. (1739) 123 No more of the Inherit 
ance can be conveyed to any of the Children, than their 
proportionable parts will amount usto. 17 4tr. Rollin's Ane, 
ffis?. (1827) V1. i. 182 Twent pillars six Mice roond ofa 
proportionable height. 1808 J. Weester Vat. Philos. 17 The 
cohesive force is proportionable to the number of parts that 
touch each other. @1832 Mackintosu Life Sir T. More 
Whs. 1846 [. 424 When his son with a wife, three daughters 
with their husbands, and a proportionable number of grand. 
children, dwelt under his patriarchal roof. B 

tb. in nature, quality, or function: Suitable, 
appropriate; consonant, agreeable ; analogous. Ods. 

1528 Paynet Salerne's Regin:. F ij, They .. engendre 
bludde specialye proportionable to the harte, 1577 Test. 
82 Palriarchs (1706) 107 The Lord maketh a mans body 
proper tenable to the spirit that he will put into it, and 
itteth the spirit to theability of the body, 1671 J. Wester 
Metallogr. iv. 61 They have their species perpetuated by a 
spiritual substance proportiunable to seed. 1754 Knwarns 
freed. Will 1. iii, (1762) 44 That it has a Canse proportion. 
able and agreeable to the Effect. 

+2. Atusic. Of sounds : Having definite rela~ 
tions of pitch and length. Oés, 

1597 Mortey Jntrod, Mus. Annot., Franchinus Gausnrins 
(detineth music} thus ...A disposition of proportionable 
soundes deuided by apt distances. 1604 'T. Wricur Passions 
v. iv. 197 The harmony of proportionable voices and instru- 
ments, which feed the eare. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 105 They 
had an artificial! manner of clapping their hands, to a certain 
measure or proportionable tune. 

3, Well-proportioned; symmetrical. Oés. or arch, 

16a5 K. Lone tr. Barciay's Argenis ww. vill. 267 Nature 
having done her part in giving him proportionable linea- 
ments. 1658 Mist. Christina Alessandra Ou. Swedland 
353She [Christina]. .isin ber gesturesand motion most comely 
and gracions, of a proportionable stature, a fresh colour, and 
royail features, 1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 65 It is about 
eight inches long and every way proportionable, 

+4. Relative, comparative. Odés. 

1654 Futter Tivo Serut. 34 Each of them (Jeremiah 
and Baruch] by proportionable Computation, above sixtie 
yearesofage, 1918 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. 1. xvii. 
§ to The Consequences that we have deduced touching the 
Pepe ucnablesG iavity of Water and Quicksilver. 1787 
R. Burrowes in Trans, R. [rish Acad. Pref. 12 The pro- 
Portionalle density of the air at its various distances from the 
surface of the earth. 

+5. Capable of being proportioned. Oés. rare—}, 

1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks. 1851 V, 55 The Laborer; 
worthy somtimes of single, somtimes of double Honor, not 
proportionable by Tithes. 

B. as adv, = Proporttonapty. Obs. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. 111. 863 That there be nothing found 
ont of order or lacking .. which eucry shippe proportionable 
to ber burthen ought to have. 1645 Evetyn Diary Feb. 
A roome of about ro paces long, roportionable broa 
and high, 1681 tr. Belon’s Alyst. P, iysick 16 Add..of all 
Proportionable to the quart of Wine contained in the Vessel, 


Propo'rtionableness. [f. prec, + -NESS.] 
The quality of being proportionable. 


(f. next: see 
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1633 T, Apams xf. 2 Peterii, 17 This is the proportionable- 
ness of it [i.e. punishment). 1698 AttErsury Sera, (1723) 
I. ago The fitness and proportionableness of their exceeding 
great recompence. —rg7zr SHartesa. Charac. (1737) 1h. it 
ili, 96 There is found generally an exact Proportion- 
ableness,..and Regularity in all their Passions. 

Proportionably (propde-sfonabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -Ly%.) In a proportionable manner or 
degree ; in proportion ; proportionately, 

1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) 1. axx. (1859) 34 He shal he 
punisshed proporcionably after the tyme of his absence, 15st 
Recornk Cast. Know?, (1556) 61 Eucry one of the Paralleles 
in the heauen hath a lyke circle in the easthe propottionably 
drawen. 1656 Hopres Sir Lessons Wks. 1845 VEL. 221 
Equal bodies of the same nature weigh propoitionably to 
their magnitades. 1782 Ginnon Ded « #. xx. (1869) I. 554 
As he gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he 
proportionably declined in the practice of virtue. 1857 
Fours Sarr Parish 107 Every occupier within the 
Parish is declared proportionably liable to contrittute labour 
to the needful work, 

Proportional (propoe'afonal), a. and sé, (ad, 
1, preportiondl-is + see PRovortion sb. and -At, 
So FB proportionnel.] 

A. adf. 1. Of or pertaining to proportion; 
relative ; also, Used in obtaining proportions. 

Proportional compasses, compasses having two opposite 
pairs of legs turning on a common pivot, which is adjustable 
tna slide, so as to vary the distance apart of the points at 
each end inany desiredtatio. Proportional scales: sce quot. 
1710; also called dogarithmicad scales. 

1561 T. Norton Catevn's /nst.1.6b, To wey. .the knitting 
together, the proportional agreement, the Leantie, and vse 
in the frame of maones body, Zoid. tt. ii, (1634) 263 In 
these formes of speech standeth a propoitionall relation. 1570 
Dee Math, Pref. div b, The Proportionall, and Paradosall 
Compasses (of ne Innented). 1690 Locke Jéam. Und. 
xxviii. § 1 These Relations depending on the KEyquality and 
Excess of the same simple Idea, in several Subjects, may be 
called... Proportional, 16go [see LoGarttumeticaL}. 
Hares Lex. Vecha. H, Proportional Scales, sometimes also 
called Logarithmetical; are only the Artificiat Numbers or 
Logarithns placed on Lines, for’ the ease and advantage of 
Multiplying, Dividing, Extracting Roots, &c. by oieans of 
Compasses or by Sliding-Rules. 1807 T. Youne Zect. Vad, 
Philos, \. x..103 Vroportional compasses are..of Breat use 
in reducing lines and figures to a different scale, 

2. That is in proportion, or in due proportion ; 
having (suitable) comparative relation 3 correspond- 
ing, esp, in degree or amount. 

11396: implied in PrororttonaLy 1.] 1570 Der Wath. Pref, 
biij, With some proportionall consideration for our thine. ail 
being. @ 1631 Doxne Sera, xxvii. (1640) 270 We must hold 
them so as may be analogall, proportional, agreeable to the 
Articles of our Faith. 1669 Stavxrep fertif. 6 Yo draw 
the Proportiooal Dimension of a Regular Fort of 6 Sides, 
1769 Ronertson Chas. 1, Wi. vin 74 Animated with a 
zeal in defence of their religion proportional tothe fierceness 
with which it had been attacked. 1831 Brewster Optics 
vil. 70 Taking as much of each as seem to be proportional 
to the rays in each coloured space. 1884 Fad? .Wadl G. 
19 Dec. 3/1 Proportiooal Representation finds little favour 
with the caucuses, 

3. Math, That isin proportion (sense 9); having 
the same or a constant ratio, 

1570 Btutinosney Euclid v. def. 7. 131 Magnitudes which 
are in one and the selfe same proportion, are called Pro- 
pationall. 1594 Buuxpevin Averc. 1. xxiii. (1636) pt 
Multiply the two numbers..the one by the other,..the 
square Root of the Product shall be the meane Proportional] 
number betwixt them. 1706 W. Jones Syn. /'almar. 
Matheseos 66 ‘The Powers of Propottionals are also Pro. 
portional, 1798 Hutron Course Afath. (1810) 1. 309 Three 
Pha are said to he Proportional, when the ratio of the 
first to the second is equal to the rativ of the second to the 
third. /bfd. 319 Triaogles which have their Sides Propor- 
tional, are Equiangular, 185 RicuarDson Geo/. v. (1855) 
87 The planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their 
corresponding edges are proportional. 1871 Tynxpait. 
fragm, Sci. (879) Vi. 1g the eat is proportional to the 
square of the velocity. 

» Proportional circles, radii, spirais: see quots, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Proportional Spirals,aresuch 
Spiral Lines as the Rhumb Lines on the ‘Terrestrial Globe, 
which because they make equal Angles with every Meridian, 
must also..make equal Angles with the Meridians in the 
Stereographick Projection on the Plaoe of the Equator. 1825 
J. Nicuorson age Afechanic 21 When these two circles 
[representing wheel and pinion} are so placed that their 
outer rims shall touch each other, a Jine drawn from the 
centre of the one to the centre of the other is termed the 
line of centres; and the radii of the two circles the pro= 
portional radii, These circles are sometimes called pro- 
Portional circles, but by millwrights in general pitch lines, 

B. sé. +1. That which is proportional ; a pro- 
portionate part; a relative quantity. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7. 550 And hise proporcioneles 
eonuenientz For hise equacions in euery th ig. 1856 Fred, 
R. Agric. Soc. XVM 177 We get blighted leaves and Straw, 
with too smal! a proportional of corn. 

2. Math. One of the terms of a Proportion, 

1570 Dee Math. Pres. ciijb, Retwene two lines given, finde 
two middle proportionals, in Continual roportion. 1656 
tr. dfobbes' lem. Philos. (1839) 168 If there be never $0 
many continual proportionals.. their differences will be pro- 
portional to them. 1743 Emerson Fluxtons 131 Let the 
Number of geometrical Proportionals be increas‘d..and let 
the arithmetic Proportionats be in like Manner increased. 
1798 Hutton Course Math, (1810) 1. 110 The four propor- 
tionals, 4, 2, 6, 3 are set thus, 4:2::6: 3, which means, that 
4 isto 2 as 6is to 3; or thus, 4:2 = 6:3, or thus, = §, both 
which mean, that the ratio of 4 to 2, is equal to the ratio of 
6 to ha 1827 /dfd. 119 The mean proportional between two 
humbers is the square root of their product. 


+3. Chenz, The smallest combining proportion 


1710 J. 


| 
| 


PROPORTIONATE. 


of a chemical element or compound ; a combining 
equivalent : the proportional weight of an atom or 
molecule. Cds, 

1825 Deanne Wan, Pharut, 204 In its dry state it [Nitric 
Acid) consists of—s proportionals of Oxygen..1 [of] Nitro- 
gen. 1832 GR. Porter Porvelain & Gl. 164 Silica, boracic 
acid, and oxide of lead, brought together in single propor- 
tionals., 1836-41 Brannr Chen (ed. 5) 435 The decompo- 
sition..furnishes a good illustration of the theory of detinite 
proportionals, both in volumes and weights 1855 Gauve: 
Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 181 No compound is known in 
which twenty-seven grains of iron will combine with two 
proportionals or sixteen grains of oxygen. 

Propo'rtionalism. [f. prec. adj. + -18u.] 

1. Chem. The system, doctrine, or fact of the com- 
bination of clements in definite proportions, 

1854 Scorrers in Orr's Circ. Se. Chem 34 The laws of 
definite chemical proportionalism. 

2. ‘The theary or practice of the proportional 
representation of cleetors in parliamentary and 
other eleetions. 

1885 Contemp. Rev, Feb. 252 A sneaking kindness for pro- 
portionalisi, 

So Proportionalist, a. one who plans the 
[faportions of anything: a desizner; b, an advo- 
cate of proportional represcntation. Also a/érih. 

1857 Ruskin 7ivo Paths iv. 17 Will your architectural 
ploportions do as much 1.. You are of use, cenaialy ; but, 


pardon me, only as builders—not as proportionalists. 1884 
QO, Ker. July 32 According to the strict proportionalist theory, 
seventy or eighty [members] would come ta its share. 1884 


Mauch. Evan, 19 Dec, 5/4 Vor two or three pights this 
week the Proportionalists had it all to theniselves. 1898 

Westy Gaz. 5 Mar.7!1 The anomalies, as they seen to pros 
porlionalists, in our electoral system. 

Proportionality (prepo-sfoneeliti), fad. F. 
Proportionnalité \v4ihc. in Littre, or ad. med.L. 
preportiondlitis, tétem (Scotus Erigena, Swa): see 
Prorvonrionan and -1tv.] ‘The quality, eliaracter, 
or faet of being proportional, 

1569 J. Saxroen tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes a: b, In like 
manner of proportion and proportionallitie, and of their 
species. 1901 Grew Cosi. Sacra ui ii. § 5. 37 All Sense, 
so far as Grateful, dependeth upon the Equality, or the Pro. 
portionality, of the Motion or, hmpression which is made. 
1830 Herscuen Stree. Vat, CAI 152 Propontionality of the 
effect to its cause, 1854 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Ne., Chem, 
31 Dehnite proportionality [i.e. the fact nf combining in 
defiuite prcportions] may he said to be the .. characteristic of 
chemical combinativns 

Proportionally (proposfenali), avs. [f. 
PROPORTIONAL + -LY 2. 

1. In a proportional manner or degree; in pro- 
portion ; in due proportion. 

1396 in Scott. Antiy. XIV. 219, tic. [marks] to he payit in 
the y here at four termes proportionaly.. 1434 in AA, Kolls 
Scotd, IN. 567 note, Ten markkis of usuale mone of oure 
realme at twa termes of the yheir proporcionaly. 1561 ‘T. 
Norton Cadvin's Just. ut. iv. (1634) 297 Such a hitternesse 
of sorrow..as may proportionally answer the greatnesse of 
the fant. aggr Dicces Panton. 1. xx. Fiv, Vfa parallele 
line be drawen to any side of a triangle it shal proportion. 
allye cut the two other sides. 1660 K. Coxe Justice Vind, 
Arts §& Sc. 23 Marmonical proportion increases neither 
equally nor proportionally: nor do the extremes added or 
niultiplied produce the like number with the mean. 1756-7 
tr. Keyster's Trav, (1760) IV. 343 An elephant’s tooth, bien 
ells long and proportionally thick, was fuund on the banks 
of the Saal. 1880 1. StrruEn Jefe iv. 82 His friendships 
were keen and his hostilities more than proportionally bitter. 

tb. With due or proper proportion of parts; in 

a well-proportioned manner, Ods. 

16st Gataxer in Fuller Aée! Redity, Whitaker (1867) TI. 
115 A body well compact, tall of stature, upright, pro- 
portionally Tales 1766 Canker in 242. Frans. LVL. 78 
They are..as well and proportionally made as ever ] saw 
people in my life. 4 

+ 2. Correspondingly, analogously. Ods, 

41614 Donne Bia@aratos iii, (1644) 29, ] presume them to 
speak proportionally and analogally to their other doctrine. 

t+ Propo'rtionary. 0¢s. rare. [f. Proportion 
5b. + -ARY 1] 

1. Proportional arrangement of parts; proportion. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. Prob. (1533) 2 So to worke yt after his 
proporcynary That yt may appere to all that shall yt se A 
thynge ryght perfyte, and well in eche degre. 

. One who is skilled in computing proportions. 

1627 Pres. St. Eng. in Harl, Afise. (Malh) 111, 555 Pro- 
fessors of a rare and strange art or Science, who are called 
Proportionaries...1f you deliver one of these a bone of your 
grandfather's little finger, he will by that find the proportion 
of all his bones, and tell you to an Inch how tall a man your 
grandfather was, 

Proportionate (propoxfanét), a. [ad. late 
L. profortionat-ns proportioned, f. proporiion-ent 
PROPORTION + -d¢us: sce -ATE 2.] ; 

1. Proportioned, adjusted in proportion; that is 
in due proportion, (In early nse const, as pa. Ap/e.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. ii, (Tollem, MS.), The 
hed schulde be mene betwene greet and lytele, and pro- 
porcionate in quantite to ober membris[L. ad alia membra 
In quantilate proportionatum). 1432-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) 
I}. 181 A goode habitude of the mynde is signifiede when 
the membres be welle proporcionate as vn to figure, coloure 
[ete.}. 1576 Freminc Panofl, fist, 232 No more is your 
giuing proportionate to my liking. 1605 Timme Querst?. 1. 
av, 18 The which..are so proportionate, together. .that a 
manifest signe. .is found in this contrarictie, 1650 Butwer 
Aathropomet. 16 If they be reciprocally equal, the Head 
is called Proportionate, 1758 Jouxson /dler No. 1 P 10 
Ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with violence 


PROPORTIONATE. 


proportionate to their weight. 1875 Hetrs Soc. Press. 
xxv. 403 That the jusily proportionate character was the 
one for which we finally reserved our admiration. 

tb. Adeqnately adapted; adequate. Ods. 

1614 SELDEN 77fl/es Hon. 115 The speaking to them, in 
the singular Number, is very proportionat to their proper 
names. 1680 Aten Peace & Unity Pref. 4 When circum. 
stances rendred others [institutions] more accomodate and 
more proportionate to his end. 

+ 2. Corresponding, analogous. Obs. rare). 

1612 Srenen [dlustr. Drayton's Foly-olb, ii. 37 Ut is 
wished ., that some indges, proportionat to those of the 
Grecian Games, (who alwayes..pulled downe the statues 
erected, if a exceeded the true symmetry of the victors) 
had ginen such exorbitant fictions their desert. 

+3. A/us. = PERFECT a. 10a, Oés. 

1609 Dowann Ornithop. Microf. 45 The Proportionate 
[enct} is that, whereby three Semibreefes are vttered against 
one (as ina Triple). 

Proportionate (propdeafoneit), 7. [f. prec. : 
see -aTE3 3; and cf. med.L. proportionare.] 

1, “rans. To make proportionate or proportional 
(to something) 5 to adjust in proportion; = Pro- 
PORTION Y, 1. 

1s70 Dix Vath, Pref aj, Proportionating to the Sommes 
bequeathed, the Contributions of eche part. 1605 Time 
Querstt. 1. iv, 116 Salt, sulphur, and mercurie,.. being.. 
equally ballanced and proportionated,..make gold to be 
incorruptible. 1615 G. Sanoys #'vaz. 78 The number of the 
conuluals at private entertainments exceeded not nine, nor 
were vnder three, proportionating themselues voto the 
Graces and Muses. ¢1790 Imtsoxn Sch. Aré w 284 ‘To 
proportionate them, so as to measure time regularly, is the 
design of calculation. 1840 Cartyie /Zeroes (1858) 253 A 
troe inward symmetry, what one calls on architectural 
harmony, reigns in it, proportionates it all. 

+2. To be proportionate or in proportion {o, to 
cortespond to; = l’RoporTION 7. 3. Obs. 

1579-80 [see pf. a. below]. 1605 J. Kina Sern, Sept. 30 
Nether doth the former of these proportionate, nor the 
latter import any such preshytery as isnow exacted. 1654-66 
Ears. Orrery /arthen. (1676) 487 Our powers of gratitude 
proportionated our cause. /éid. 523 Their sufferings have 
at least proportionated their Constancy. | 

+8. ‘Fo mete ont in due proportion; to allot, 
apportion; = Proportion 7 4, §. Obs. 

16s0 Jur. Tavion Joly Lizing i § 2 (1727) 30 He pro- 
poitionates out onr trials, and supplies us with o remedy. 

+4. To form in its full proportions; to monld, 
fashion; = Proportion v. 2. Obs, 

1643 R. O, Jan's Mort. 1 When God had monided, 
formed, and compleatly proportionated Adam ont of the 
Dust of the ground. 

Ilence Propocrtionated ff/. a. 
TIONED; Propo'rtionating vd. sd. 

1579-80 Noxrtn /7utarch (1676) 41 Mf they found [the 
child] fair, and well proportionated of all his Limbs and 
strong. 1610 HWrarey St, dug. Citic of God v. ii. (1620) 189 
This..might haue much power in the proportionating of 
both their natures alike. a 1619 Fotnernsy Atheom. 11. ii. 
§ 1 (1622) 198 Some fitting and proportionated Obiect. 1713 
Deanam /éys. Theod. 1v. ttt 127, Lam clearly of Dr. Willis’s 
opinion that the Use of the Ear-drum is chiefly for the 
proportionating Sounds. 

Propo'rtionately, adv. [f. Prorortionats 
a.+-L¥ 2%] Ina proportionate manner or degree ; 
in or with due proportion ; correspondingly. 

3659 Prarson Creed xii. (2820) I. 599 To this internal per- 
fection is added a proportionately happy condition. @ 1699 
Hare Prin. Orig. Man. 13 That Brightness and Splendor.. 
is presented to us more proportionately to our Capacities and 
Faculties. 1847 Lewes ist. Philos, (1867) 1.21 It would 
be impossible for all to be arranged duly and proportion- 
ately. 1877 Laov Brassey Voy. Sunbeam ix. (1878) 152 It 
always rains, and the vegetation is proportionately dense 
and luxuriant. | 

Propo'rtionateness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being proportionate. 

1654-66 Eart Orreny Parthen. (1676) 798 The length of 
the trouble wonld have been abundantly repaired by the.. 
proportionateness of the Present. a1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Alan, 2 The fitness and propottionateness of these objective 
Impressions, Qualities, or Motions, upon their respective 
Faculties. 1850 Lvncu Theo. Trin. ix. 153 The senti- 
mentalist..his feeling is not real; or if reat has no pro- 
Portionateness to a right activity. 

+ Proportionative, a. Oés. rare-°. [f. as 
PROPORTIONATE @. + -IVE.] Analogical. Hence 
+ Proportionatively adv. Obs. rare—'. 

17st R. Suirra in Restains (1850) 59 [Jesus Christ] is 
the Word aualog realty, or proportionatively, in so far as he 
is like unto and bears the resemblance both of a mental 
and vocal word. | 

+ Proportionator. Oés. rare—', [Agent-n. 
in L. form from PROPORTIONATE v.] One who 
proportionates. 

1610 Hearev St. Ang. Citie of God 567 Why then doe 
those bad proportionators allow the earth to lye so high, 
and yet deny the water to mount higher? 

Proportioned (propooafand), a2 a. [f. 
PROPORTION v. and 56. + -ED.] 

1. Adjusted in due proportion, measure, or rela- 
lion to something else ; proportionate. 

1626 T. H[awxins] Canssin's Holy Crt. 111 The neast of 
the Halcyon..is so proportioned to the bird, as if it were 
sowed toher body. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 27 
In Equi-angled nana all their Sides are proportioned. 
19722 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 681 Even when they have 
little prospect of being able to make any proportioned 
returns. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxi 1V. sso Great as 
were the offences of this bad man, his punishment was fully 
proportioned to them, 


= PROPOR- 
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2. Formed with ‘ proportions’; composed. 

a1380 St. Augustine 736 in Horstm. A ftengd. Leg. (1878) 
74 Rihe as i schulde (take] a medecyn Proporciont, bope 
good and fyn. 1433 Lypc. S. Admuna . 987 A bettir com. 
pact was ther noon a-lyne Nor proporcyownyd of fetures 
nor stature. 1577 B. Gooce /leresbach's [/ush. w. (1586) 
158 Acocke framed and proporcioned after this sort. a 1704 
'T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1. 37 How strong 
and large are his legs, fit and_proportion’d to support the 
noble structure above! 1791 Mrs. Ranciirre Aon, Forest 
ii, Another apartment, proportioned like the first. 

b. In combination with an adverb, as evrl-, i¥/-, 
well-proporlioned. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcen Sgr.'s 7. 185 The hors of bras..so heigh 
was, and so brood and long So wel proporcioned for to been 
| Strong. 1549 Compé. Scot, Prot. 12 Sche that hed ane veil 
proportionet body, hed euil proportionet feit. 1602 Marston 
Ant, & Aled, ui. Wks. 1856 ae My fortunes [are] as ill pro- 
portioned as your legs. 1746-7 Hervey .JJecdtt. (1818) 62 It 
shall teach me not to think too highly of well-proportioned 
‘Tnomson Moy Challenger 1. ii, 113 Sup- 
ported hy low, gracefully proportioned. .arches. 

Proportioner. [f. Prorortion 7 +-ER1] 
One who or that which proportions. 
| isgo Greene Koy. Exch, Wks, (Grosart) VIE. 260 The 
Poet calls them inequall proportioners of duetie, 1607 J. 
Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 183 A Measurer, or Pro- 
portioner of monethes. 1901 sicademy 9 Mar. 211/2 Earth 
| is the great corrector of values, the great proportioner. 
| Propo'rtioning, 74/.56. [f-asprec. +-1nG 1] 

The action of the verb Proportion relation or 

adjustment of proportions, 
| 4870 Der Math. Pref. xiv b, In sundry his other accountes, 

.. Measurynges, and proportionynges. 1641 Sta S. D'Ewes 
in Rushw. “ist, Codd. in. (1692) L. 30g The House. of 
Com:mons hath done no more in rating and proportioning 
of these particular Summs upon your Lordships, than by 
the ancient Rights and Privileges of Parliament they 
might. 1849 Ruskin Sez. Lamps v. $15 (1855) 151 The pro- 
pus ionine of the columns and wall of the lower story is so 
jovely and so varied. 1883 H Srencer in Contemp. Kev. 
XLAIT. 15 A rational proportioning of work and relaxation, 

+ Propo'rtionist. Oés. rare—). [f. PRororTION 
5. + -18T.] = PROPORTIONARY 2. 

1645 J. Boxn Occasus Occid. 14 As that proportionist did 
draw the whole stature of Hercules by the print of his foot. 

Propo'rtionless, a. [f as prec. + -LEss.] 
That is without or is wanting in proportion; dis- 
proportionate, shapeless. 

1665 Bratuwait Conenent Two Tales (Chaucer Soc.) 86 
What was she, hut a sapless seer stock without verdure;.. 
a proportionless feature without favour? 1775 R. CHANDLER 
Trav. Greece (1825) 11, 190 An example at ihe rough ont- 
line and proportionless sketch from which it [Art] rose to 
correctness, precision, and sublime expression. 

+ Proporrtionly, az. Oés. rare—', [irreg. f. as 
| prec. + “LY 2] = ProporTioNnaTELy. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. kijb, It is pros 
porcionly made to the yerde. 


| Proportionment (propo-ifonmént). [f. PRro- 
PORTION 2, + -MENT.] The act or fact of pro- 
portioning; proporlional distribution, adjustment, 


' or arrangement ; t allotment. 

1697 Motyneux Let. to Locke 20 July, Locke’s Lett, (1708) 
230, 1 donbt not but Sir R. Blackmore..had a regard to the 
proportionment of the projective motion to the vis centri. 
| peta. 1827 Fonseanque Eng. under 7 Administr. (1837) 
1. 77 The proportionment of the fine..for certain offences 
is left to the discretion of the Magistrate, 1842 Civil Eng. 
& Arch, Frnl, V.138/2 The machinery..in every particular 
of its structure, proportionment, and disposition, manifests 
the most eminent engineering ability. 


!Propos (propo). [F. propos, {. proposer to 
PRopOsE, formed to represent L. prdpositum.] A 
proposition, thesis, statement. 

3890 Stintinc Gifford Lect. xiv. 282 It is decidedly in 
contradiction of his [Hume's] own propos that ‘anything may 
be the cause or the effect of anything *. 

Propos, variant of Proposer sé, Ods. 


Proposable (propzab’l), a. [f. PROPOSE v. + 
-ABLE. Cf. F. proposadle (18th c. in Littré).] 
Capable of being or fit to be proposed. 

1817 Bentnam Parl, Reforit Introd, 141 Candidates 
actual or proposable. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. UT. App. 
vii. 216 The ends which are proposable to the man, or 
attainable by him. 

Proposal (propdozil). [f. Propose v. + -at.] 

+1. The action, oran act, of putting before the 
mind; setting forth, propounding, statement. Ods. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. 1. x. (1712) 30 That which all 
men admit true, thongh upon the proposal of another, is 
undoubtedly to be termed true, 1667 Decay Chr. Piety i. 
P 10 This clear proposal of the promises is most proper to 
encourage and Inspirit our endeavours. 1678 Owen Mind 
of God ii. 33 Revelation is the Discovery of anything, 
whether by the proposal of it unto us, or [etc.]. 

+2. A putting forward of something for accept- 


ance; an offer. Ods. exc, as in b. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 4 God's Laws..are inforced upon 

us by the proposals both of punishments and rewards. 
b. sfee. An offer of marriage. 

1749 Fiecoinc Tot Younes xvu. iii, Some Person hath 
made Proposals to Miss Western, which the Ladies of the 
Family approve. 1782 Miss Burney Ceeflia u. vii, Her 
unaffected aversion to the proposals she had received, 1900 
Et, Gun Visits Eliz. (1906) 53 Dearest Mamma,—I have 
had a proposal! Isn't it too interesting ? 

3. The action, or usually (now always) an act, of 
proposing something to be done; an offer to do 


something ; 2 scheme or plan of action proposed. 


clay. etd WwW, 
jo 


PROPOSE. 


1657 Cromwett Sf. 20 Apr. in Carlyle, What cd aes from 
the Parliament in the exercise of their Legislative power, as 
this Proposal does. 1748 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(1886) 11. 158 A Committee..to receive proposals for doing 
the whole work..,.And that a)l proposals be given in to them 
-.sealed up. 1796 Morse Amer, Geag. 11. 382 A proposal 
of annulling all the taxes, 1874 Green Shord Hist. viii. 
§ 4. 493 The proposal was welcomed with.. enthusiasm. 

. Law. (See quot.) 

_ 1848-83 Wharton's Law Lex., Proposal,astatement in writ- 
ing of some special matter submitted to the consideration of 
a chief clerk in the Court of Chancery, pursuant toan order 
made upon an application ex parte, or a decretal order of 
the court. Itis cither for maintenance of an infant, appoint- 
ment of a gnardian, placing a ward of tbe court at the 
university, or in the army, or (etc.} 

4. Comb., as proposal-form; proposal-paper, a 
paper proposing a person for admission to a society, 
club, or the like. 

1859 J.anc Wand, India 25 A lady .. actually sent round 
a proposal paper in her own handwriting, and by one of her 
own servants. She failed of course. 

Pro‘posant. rave. [n. F. proposant, prop. 
pres. pple. of proposer to PROPOSE: see -ANT.] 
One who proposes or offers himself as a candidate. 

1813 A. Bruce Lif Alex. Morus ii, 21 All examiners of 
prongs for the Ministry. 1833 Sovtney in Q. Kew. 
XLIUX, 50 Among the Protestants in French Switzerland] 
the theviogieal student, after certain examinations, is re- 
ceived as a /raposaut by those who exercise the pastoral 
office, and employed as a lay-helper, or catechist, in their 
parishes. 

+ Propo‘se, sb. Ols. Also 5 propos, 6 Se. 
propoise. [ME. frofos, a. F. propos (13th c.), f. 
proposer to PRoposk, under the influence of L. pré- 


| postt-um a thing proposed. See Purpose sd.] 


1. Something proposed for discussion; a subject; 
a proposition. 

a132§ Prose Psalter \xxviili). 2, ¥ shal speke proposes 
fram pe bygynnyng., ¢1g00 Apol, Lodl. 54 Pe propos, Whas 
doctrine any folowip, his disciple he is. 1597. Mortry 
futrod. Mus. Al the propose which then was discoursed 
ypon, was Musicke. 

2. Purpose, intention. 

1483 in Lett, Rich. JIT & den. VIE (Rolls) 1. 51 We 
remayne in the said propose. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xxix. 87 Thy propos thou onght to say or shewe vnto few 
folke. c¢1goo Me/usine 228 ‘The commynaltee of the tounne 
. Were in propos & wylle for to yeld the toun & themself 
oner to the kyng Zodyus. 1556 Auresio & sab. (1608) Kiv, 
The kinge of nothinge changedt his propose. _ 1573-4 Neg. 
Privy Council Scot. \1. 329 The said Robert..ison propoise 
..to purches ane licence to depart. a1600 Hooxen ‘ced, 
Po, vu. xxiv. 8.17 If to withdraw any mite of that which is 
but in propose only bequeathed, ..be a sin, 

3. A proposal; something proposed to be done. 

1600 Hottano Livy xii xxiv, 1112 When the same men... 
gane their accord now also to this propose. 1673 in Picton 
L pool Munic. Ree. (1883) 1. 265 After the Maior hath made 
his proposes every Alderman..shall have liberty to speake, 
a@rqza1 Peon Erle Robert's Mice so John the Saint, Who 
maketh oft propos full queint.. .cried To Matthew. .Come 
frame us now some..playsant rhime on yonder mice. 

Propose (propowz),v. [a. F. Pes (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pro-, Pro-! + poser, Pose 
vl; subslituted for L. prdpin-ére (cf. COMPOSE) : 
see PRopoNe and cf. Purpose v.] 

+1. érans, To put forth, hold forth, or present to 
view or perception ; to exhibit. 4. and fig. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
1. 117 Let us not grossely beholde the breade and cuppe 
proposed and set before our eyes, but in faythe consydere 
the lambe of God. 1598 Cnarman J/éiad To Rdr., The 
worth of a skilfull and worthy translator is to obserne the 
sentences, figures, nnd formes of s h proposed in his 
author. ¢1610 Women Samts 33 The crosse .. the bishop 
..at Ester doth take forth, and propose it to the people to 
be adored. 1644 QuartEs Barnabas & B. 33 Propose to 
mine eyes the evilness ofmy days. 1737 Wiston Fosephus, 
Aantig. xiv. x. § 2,1 will that [tbe decree] be openly pro- 
posed in a table of brass. 


2. To put forward or present for consideration, 
discussion, solution, imitation, or other treatment ; 
to put before the mind, bring to one’s notice, call 


attention to; to set forth, state, propound, 

The pa. pple. proposed following a sb, has sometimes the 
force of ‘in question ': see quot. 1715. : 

e14jo [see Proposep). ¢1475 /artenay 6404 Sin more 
ther-of I can noght propose, Of-fors moste I here take rest 
and repose, 1868 Grarron Chron. 11. 795 That they might 
resort to his presence to propose their entent, of which they 
would to none other person any part disclose. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb,) 401 Yeelding the choyce..to the discretion 
of the Ladie Flania who thus prorene her minde. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 20 Where I stand, kneele thou, 
Whil'st I propose the selfe-same words to thee, Which 
(Traytor) thon would'st haue me answer to, 1646 Sir 
NG Eacuwe Pseud. Ep. 1. v. (1686) 13 God... hath pro- 
posed the World unto our Knowledge, 1657 Sparrow Bh, 
Com, Prayer (1661) 76 When the Priest proposes to God the 

ple's necessities. 1715 tr. Graney Astron. (1726) 1. 428 

‘o define the Periodic time of any Planet ahout theSun. Let 
the Planet proposed be observed in the Node. 1751 Joun- 
son Rambler No. 90 ? 3 The poets..whom he proposed to 
himself for his models. "184g M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 9 
The Church did but take into her service, and propose 
a fitting object to, an impulse which will vent itself in some 
form or other. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life Pref. 22 
Nature herself does not give an answer to the riddles which 
she proposes. ps i ° 

+b. To set before one’s mind as something to be 

expected; to look for, anticipate; in quot. 1588, 


PROPOSE. 


“to lor < forward to, to be ready to meet’ (Schmidt), 


to face, confront. Oés. 

mg88 Suans, 7W¢. A. 1. i, 80 A thousand deaths would 
I propose, To atchiene her. 1606 — 7r. 4 Cr. tu. ii. 146, 
I propose not meerely to my selfe, The pleasures sach a 
beauty brings with it. 1670 Cotron Esfernon Apology, 
What atility may we aot propose to our selves, from the 
great examples both of the one, andthe other? 1725 De For 
Voy, round World (1840) 47 The men could propose nothiag 
to themselves but hardships. 1749 Vietoinc /oim Fontes v. 
iii, The pleasure be proposed in sceing her married. 

0. To set before one (usually, before oneself) as 
an aim, end, or object; to put forward as some- 


thing to be attained, 

1601 SHAKS. Fn. C. 1. ii. 1¥0 But ere we could arrive the 
Point propos'd, Cassar cride, Helpe me Cassius, or | siake. 
1602 — Ham, tu. ii. 204 What to our selues ia passion we 
propose, The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 1638 
Rouse Heav. Univ. vi. (1702) 79 We must propose aa Fad 
worthy of God. 171g ATTeRauRY Serm., Matt, xxvil. 25 
(1734) 1. 11g he great Ends and Desigas he proposed to 
himselfia their Sufferings. 1868 J. H. Buunt Aef CA. Eng, 
1. 67 As if the Cardinal had proposed it to himself simply 
as a costly monument of his ambition. é : 

+d. Tocontemplate asasupposition ; to imagine, 
fancy: = PRorounp wv. 5b. Oés. rare. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 /7ex. JV, v. ti. a2 Make the case yours: Be 
now the Father, and propose a Sonne. : 

e. Alus. To ‘give out’ or sound (a subject) for 
imitation or contrapuntal treatment. 

1879 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 69/2 Aa answer in masic is, in 
strict couaterpoiat, the repetition by one part or instrument 
ofa theme proposed by aaother. 

3. To put forward for acceptance. ta. To set 
before or hand to some one for him to take; to 


present. Oés. 
sae A. Day Fag. Secretary u. (1625) §7 Haning ao other 
or better meane.., thea these submissiue liaes; ( propose 
them ynto yon. .confessing that if any waies 1 have erred 
vnto you,.it was bat asa yong maa. 1609 Binte (Donay) 
Exod. xii. Comm., The lamhe being consumed, which old 
tradition proposed, the Master setteth inconsnmptible meate 
to his disciples. ¢x621 Cuarman //fad x1. 554 Withal so 
weighty was the cup, That being proposed brintul of wine, 
one scarce could lift it up. 
b. To proffer or offer for mental acceptance or 
assent. In quot. 1602, To state the terms of (an 


oath) to be ‘taken’ or sworn. 

1596 Snaxs. Tam. Shr. v. ii, 69 Ie whose wife ts most 
obedient, .. Shall win the wager which we will propose, 
1602 — Hant, i. ¥. 152 Hor, Propose the Oath my Lord. 
Ham, Neuer to speake of this that you hase seeae, Sweare 
ae ue sword. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 102 ‘The boughs thereof 
[the Palm) haue hia proposed as rewards for such as were 
either victorious ia armes ar exercises. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 331 A Man may have seen the Maid, propos‘d 
him for a Wife, especially whea she was little. 1780 S. J. 
Paatt Amnta Corbett (ed. 4) 11. 95, I will wait..10 hear the 
event of terms that are proposiag between the conntries. 
1883 STEVENSON Treas. Franthard iii, in Merry Men, etc. 
(1995) 220, I propose no wages. 

ce. To nominate for acceptance for some office 
or position, esp. as 2 member of a society. 

171g AttRaBuay Serm., Matt. xxvit. 25 (1734) T.12t Pilate 
..thea proposes him as the Man he was by Custom to 
release at the Passover. 1770 Foote Lame Lover \. 25 
There is to bea ballot at one for the Ladies' Club..and lady 
Hab Basto has proposed me fora member. 1871 Routledge's 
Ev, Boy's Ann. Feb. 107, 1 propose the head boy, .for chief. 

da. To make a formal proposal to the company to 
drink (a health or toast); to offer for acceptance as 


a toast. 

1712 W. Rocers Voy. 44 They were very merry, and ia 
their Caps propes’ the Pope’s Health..; to keep up the 
Hamour, we also propos'd Williain Pea's to them. 1835 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xvii. LV. 7 As often asany of the great 
princes proposed a health, the kettle drums aad trumpets 
sounded. 1892 Law 7intes XC1L 145/2 The second part 
of his duty was to propose the health of the hoaorary Fellows. 

e. absol, To make an offer of marriage. (co//og.) 

Lal Gray Candidate 20 Divinity heard, between wakiag 
and dozing, Her sisters deaying, aad Jematy proposing. 
1800 Mas. Heavey Mourtray Fan. 1. 190 H a man now 
says three words toa girl, she immediately expects he is to 

TO] to her. 1856 Stantey Sinai & Pal. latrod. 44 

tolemy Physcoa,..who proposed, but ia vaia, to Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi. . , 

4. trans. spec. with an aetion as obj. a. To pat 
forward as a scheme or plan to be adopted; to lay 
before another or others as something which one 
offers to do, or wishes to be done. (With sémple 
06}., 06). clause, or inf.) 

1647 CLarenvon /fist, Red. t. § 21 Not to communicate 
the thiag proposed, hefore he had first taken his Owa 
resolution. 1724 Da For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 202 The 
kiag proposed the marching to London. 1788 Ciara REEVE 
Exiles UL. 237, | proposed to my wife to reside at M——. 
1799 Hr. Lee Canteré. T., Old Woman's T. (ed. 2) 1. 366 
Lothaire..at length proposed retiring. 1839 KeIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng. V1. 66 King James..proposed to his aobles an 
jaroad iato Eaglaad. 1856 Frovuoe Hést. Eng. U. ii. 101 
It had been proposed to marry the Princess Mary to a son 
ofthe Freach kiag. 1875 Jowert P/ato(ed. 2) 1V. 228 He 
proposes that they shall reassemble oa the followiag day, 


b, To put before one’s own mind as something 
that one is going to do; to design, purpose, intend. 
(With dxf. or vél. sé.) Now usually with some 
notion of having formed a deeision or intention. 

1g00-20 Exhort. bef Commun, in Maskell Ion. Rit. 
(1847) TIL. 348, Y charge yow..that ao maa aother woman 


that this day proposyth here to be comeayd that he go aote 
to Godds bord, lase than he byleue stedfastlych, that [etc.]. 


Vou. VI 


1481 


1500-20 Dunaar Poems Iv. 6 Now propoyss thai. .Off Wenus 
feest to fang ane fill. 1718 /ove-dhtuher No, 31 @ 11 To 
compleat the Observations I at first proposed to inake upon 
these Fanaticks. 1738 C’ress oF Heutroro Corr, (1803) L 
23, |... propose being there on the birth day. 1853 J. H. 
New Hist. Sk. (1873) H. vi. 142 He had proposed to con: 
quer Jerusalem, and to have rebuilt it, had God granted 
him life. 
ec. absol, To put forward a scheme, make a pro- 

posal or motion ; to form a design or purpose, In 
quot. 1483-6 ed/ipt. = propose to gro. 

Prov. Man proposes, God disposes + see Disvosr. m. 7. 

31340 Ayent, 180 Nou [h]y lenep, nov hi misleuep, aou hi 
wyllep, nov hi ne wyllep, nou bi proposent, non hit is betere. 
Peruore hi bycp ase pe wedercoc ee is ope pe steple, bet him 
went mid eche wynde. 1485-6 /luapton Corr. (Camden) 
50 Vhe Kyng proposyth northward hastyly after the Parla- 
ment. ¢1go0 [see Dispose v. 7]. @ 1533 I.0. Berners Gold, 
Bk M. Aurel. (1546) Gv b, L.. knew the famous oratour 
‘Taurin propose divers tymes in the senate, 1626 Iacon 
Afpophth, Wks. 1879 1.327 At Atheas wise men did propose, 
and fools dispose. 1898 Daily News 20 Dec, 5/3 But, ‘ Man 
proposes, God disposes '—how everlastingly true is that old 
saytng of the good ‘Fhomas & Kempis ! 

+ 5. aésol, or tnir. To earry on a diseussion ; to 
confer, converse, discourse. Ohs. rave. (Cf. 2.) 

1599 Suaxs, Afuch Ado tu. i. 3 ‘There shalt thon finde my 
Cosin Beatrice, Proposing with the Prince aad Claudio. 
1604 — Oth. 1.1.25 The Kookish Theoricke: Wherein the 
Tongued [ts¢ Quarte toged] Consuls can propose As 
Masterly as be. 


Proposed (propazd), pfl.a. [f, PRopose v7. + 
-ED!.J ut forward for consideration or adoplion ; 
* given ’ or stated (in the premisses) ; intended, ctc. : 
sce the verb. 

£1430 Art Nombryng 8 Moltiplicacioun of nombre by 
hym-self other by a nother, with proposide .2. nombres, 
[is] the fyndyng of the thirde. 1635 Swan Spec. JA, ii. 
(1643) 29 ‘There should be a proposed point or mark. 1780 
Newgate Cal. V. 8 Her mother, .was a warm friend to the 
proposed marriage. 1855 Macattay é/ist, Eng. xvic HEL 
715 The proposed law, they said, was a retrospective penal 
law, and therefore objectionable. : 

Ilence Propo'sedly adz, rare, intendedly, pur- 
posely. 

1977 Sterne's Tr. Shandy 1, xix, They had proposedly 
led. 1-4 purposedly, ed. 5- purposely] been planivd and 
pointed against him. 

+ Propo:sely, adv. Sc. Obs. rare), [f. Propose 
$b. +-LY 2; cf, purposely.) On purpose, purposely. 

1582 Reg. Prity Cauncil Scot, 1. 504 Procurit proposelie, 
as apperis, to eschew puaeisment of certane odions crymes. 

Proposer propéz91). [f. Prorose v. + -ER).] 
One who proposes; in various senses of the vb. 

+1. One who presents to view or exhibits some- 


thing. Oés. 

@ 1690 J. Cottincrs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. evii. 43) 
I should view it [a picture] as curiously as I could; yet, the 
proposer would .. uadertake to show me something in it 
which I did aot observe. . 

2. One who propounds an argument, a question, 
or the like. 

(In quot. 1602 erroneously explained by Schmidt ‘A speaker, 
orator’; wheace ia some recent dictioaaries.) 

1602 Suaks. ‘am. u. ii. 297 Let mee coniure you by the 
rights of onr fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, .. 
and i what more deare, a better proposer could charge you 
withall, a@1g1g Ane. Suaar Answ. Ouest. Rom.-Cath, Wks. 
1754 VIL, App. 300 Q. Maya man, wilfully dyinga Romaa- 
catholic, be saved? A. What the proposer means by wil- 
fally dying a Roman-catholic, I know aot. ; 

3. One who makes a proposal ; one who brings 
forward or offers a seheme or suggestion ; s/ec. 
one who formally makes a motion, or who pro- 


poses or nominates some one for a position. 

1660 Mitton Free Conw, Wks. 1851 V. 448 Queea 
Elizaheth .. imprisoa‘d and persecuted the very Ibrasouers 
therof. 1762 H. Wanpotr HMertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 
II, i. 43 One of the first proposers of coining money by a 
press instead of the former manner of hammering. 1873 

RISTRAM JJoad vii 117 Schwartz is the peaposer of this 
identification, 1886 Datly Tel. 12 Jan. 5/5 His proposer and 
seconder will..condact him to the chair. 1886 Law Times 
Reg. LUE. 761/1 In a form of proposal to aa iasuraace office 
..the residence of the proposer was stated to be [ete.}, 

tb. One who tenders for a contract. 

1750 in Picton L’foot Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 152 Parker, 

paviour, the lowest proposer. [Cf. Paoposan 3: quot. 1748.] 


Proposing (propéwzin), 76/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING rp The teilon of the verb Propose, in varions 


senses, 

16g0 Locke Hiun. Und. 1. it. § 21 Or doth the proposing 
them. priat them clearer ia the Mind. 1790 Beatson Maz. 
PAs Afem. 1.118 To veature the proposiag of Giles Earle, 
sq. to be again chosen chairman of the committee. 1834 
tr. Sismoudi's fal, Reg. vii. 153 ‘To begin with what they 
called proposing ; that is, taking a text from some celebrated 
anthor, either sacred or profane. 1869 Fareman Nori. 
Cong. V1. App. E. 623 The proposing and supporting of 
opposiag candidates. 

+ Pro'posite. Os. [ad. L. prdposit-um a 
thing proposed, sb. use of neuter of prdposttes, 
pa. pple. of prdponcre: see PRopoxe.] Something 
proponnded, put or set forth; a proposition. 

16a0 T. Graxcer Div. Logike \. ii. 2 Of Logicke there be 
two parts. The former is of the parpose, or matter pro- 
pounded... The Proposite is the explicatioa of the conceits, 
or meaning of the miade, institated or framed according 
to sonad reason, /éid. iit. 7 There be two parts of every 
Proposite, or matter proposed, viz. the theme, and the 
argument. 


PROPOSITION. 


Proposition (prppozi-fan). [ME propostciouse, 
a. I. proposttion (12th ec. in Littré), ad. L. pro- 
positién-em a sctting forth, purpose, theme, state- 
ment, n. of action f. Arépin-ere + see Prorone.] 

1. The action of setting forth or presenting to 
vlew or perception; presentation, exhibition. In 
quot. 1384, representation by a figure, delineation 
(ef. Provotnn v 5), Now rave. 

t Loaves of proposition, in Fewish [ist., the show-bread ; 
so tells of proposition. Obs. 

€1380 Wye Ser, Sel. Wks. Il. 181 Pe holy looves of 
proposicionn. 1382 — #.ved, xxv. 30 ‘Thow shale pntte 
vpon the bord Joones of propicisioun [1388 praposicionn), 
evermare in my si3t. 154g Com pd. Scot, in. 56 He. .reft the 
goldin alter..ande the tabil of propositione. 1584 Lviv 
Campaspe mw. iv, ler, Where doe you first begin, when 
you drawe any picture? Afed. ‘Lhe proposition of the face 
In just compasse, as Tocan,  ¢ 1624 Lusimnaton Aecant. 
Serat in Phenix (1708) U1. 494 Uhe 12 loaves of proposition. 
1866 Liturgy Ch. Sarum 67 note, A proposition of Christ 
under the sacramental veils, to reccive the adoratioa of the 
faithfol. 

+2. The action of putting forward or offering 
for acceptance ; an offer. Oss, 

1606 Sttaxs. 7. & Cr. 1. iii, 3 ‘The ample proposition that 
hope makes In all designes. 149 RGAE Gt, Haeinp. 
1. Ad Sect. iv. 50 He..sweetly allures us by the proposition 
of rewards, 

b. The action of proposing a person for clec- 
lion or admission. rare. (In quol. atfrib.) 

Igor Scofsmian 21 Nov.8/t The proposition book did shew 
entries of a considerable nuntber of names. 

3. The action of propounding somcthing, or that 
which is propounded ; the setting forth of some- 
thing as a subject of diseourse ; something proposed 
for discussion, or as a basis of argument; sfec. an 
introductory part of a speech or literary work, in 
which the speaker or writer sets forth the subjeet 
to be treated. In quots, 1845, the speceh with 
which the Emperor opened the Diet of the Icly 
Koman Empire. Now rare or Obs. 

@1340 Hamrotr Psalter xlviii. 4, 1 sall oppyn in psawtry 
my proposicion, 1382 Wyeiir /’s. xxviii]. 2, 1 shal speke 
proposicionns fro the begyanyng. 1552 Hetort s.vy A 
proposition is an argnment or matter proposed to be dis- 
puted and reasoned vpon. 1§§3 T. Witson AAet. 97 Pro- 
posicion is a short rehersall of that wherof we myade to 
speake, 1635-56 Cowiry Davideis 1, Note i, The castom 
of heginning all Poems, with a Proposition of the whole 
work, and an Invocation of some Gad for his assistance to 
gothrough with it, is..observed by all the aacient Poets. 
1751 Jouxson Kambler No, 158 2? 12 The proposition of the 
Ivacid closes with dignity. 1775 Burke 5p. Conc. Amer. 
Whs, HI, 33 The plan. derives. one great advantage from 
the proposition and registry of that noble lord's project. 
1845 S. Austin A'anke's /ttst, Ref. 1.517 The Proposition 
with which he opened the diet sufficiently showed that the 
young emperor was determined to avail himself of it. /Bre¢. 
tl. 163 The first thing was to appoiat a committee to 
deliberate aad report upon the Proposition. 


+b. A question proposed for solution; a pro- 


blem3; a riddle. Ods. 

Alsoia Logic ia a special sense: see Prosten 2b, quot. 1656. 

1382 Wycur Judy. xiv. 18 If 3¢ hadden not crid in my 
she calf, 3 shulden not haue founden my proposicioun. 
— Dan, siiic 23 ‘There shal ryse a king..vndirstondynge 
proposicioans | géoss or resouns}. 1600 Suaks. 4. BL. 11. 
1. 246 It is as easie to conat Atomies as to resolue the pro- 
positions of a Loner. op 

c. Alusic. ‘The proposing or ‘giving out’ of a 
subject for contrapuntal treatment; the suljeet so 
proposed. 

1890 ia Cent. Dict. 1898 Stawnes & Barrett Dict. Mus, 
Terms sv. Subject, In a fague the subject is called also 
the exposition, dux, proposition. 

4. The making of a statement about something ; 
a sentence or form of words in which this is done ; 
a statement, an assertion. (4) In Lage, a form 
of words in which something (the PREDICATE) 
is affirmed or denied of something (the SuBJect), 
the relation between them being expressed by the 
CoptLA; sometimes extended to the form of 
thought or mental process expressed by this, more 


strictly called a JUDGEMENT (gb). 

1387-8 T. Usx Zest. Lovet. i. (Skeat) 1. 71 Your mercy 
thaa passeth right. God granat that proposicion to be 
verifyed in me. ¢1§30 More Ans. Frith Wks. 841/1 But 
lette thys fyrste prays icin passe, and come aowe to the 
secounde,..that is, that the body of Chryste cannot be at 
once in all places. 1654 BeamaaLe Just Vind. ii. (1661) 27 
Though it be aot ia the power of any Conncel..to make 
that proposition heretical,..which was aot heretical ever 
from the dayes of the Apostles, 1802-12 Bentaam Ration, 
Judie. Evid. Wks. 1843 Vit. 81 That the proposition, two 
aad two make four, is neither more aor less thaa,a proposi- 
tioa concerning the import of words. 1879 IbarLan Fye- 
sight i. 10 A proposition too ‘ae to admit of argument, 

(8) 1432-0 tr. //igden (Rolls) VIL. 281 H ye redde logike, 
reduce to myade a proposicion: That thynge whiche hathe 
effecte in the holle, hathe effecte ia the parte. 1551 ANS 
Witson Logike (1580) 18 A Proposition is, a perfecte 
seateace spoken by the Iadicatine mode, signifying cither 
a trae thyag, or a false. 1656 Stancey /7ist. Philos. Ve 
(1701) 182/21 Of that Speech which we call Propositioa, there 
are two kiads; Affirmation and Negation. 1725 Warts 
Logic u. it. § 1 Propositions may be, divided according to 
their sabject into universal and particular; this is asually 
called a division arising from the quaatity. . 1827 W HATELY 
Logic ii. t. § 2 (ed. 2) 55 An act of apprehension expressed ia 
laaguage, is called a term; an act of judgement, ie 
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tion; an act of reasoning, an ee 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamirton Metaph, xxxvii. (1870) 11. 336 The whole mental 
judgement, formed by the subject, predicate, and copula, is 
called, when enounced in words, proposition. . 

b. spec. Either of the premisses of a syllogism ; 
esp. the major premiss (opposed to ASSUMPTION 12). 


Now rave or Obs. ; 

rsgr ‘I’. Witsox Logthe (1580) 23 The matter [i-e. the 
niiddle term] is «wise rehearsed in the firste and seconde 
Proposition, and entreth not into the conclusion. 1604 
ace 1 Counterél. (Arb) 102 Of this Argument, hoth the 
*roposition and Assumption are false, and so the Conclusion 
cannot but be voyd of it selfe. 1628 T. Spencer Logichk 266 
We learne from Aristotle, cap. 48. that, the proposition and 
assumptivun may be vniversall, yet the conclusion not vni- 
versall, 1925 Watts Logic 11. i. § 3 There is also a fourth 
figure, wherein che middle term is predicated in the major 
proposition, and suhjected in the minor. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Tiamitton Logie xv, (1866) 1. 281 Of the premises, the one 
which enounces the general rule or the relation of the 
greatest quantity to the lesser, is called the Major Premise, 
or Major Proposition or the Proposition simply. 

5. Vath, A formal statement of a trath to be 
demonstrated or of an operation to be performed 
(in the former case called distinctively a ¢heorem, 
in the latter a frod/em) ; in common parlance often 


including the demonstration, 

1s7o Brncincstry Auclfd. 1. 8 Propositions. .are sentences 
set forth to be proued hy reasoning and demonstrations. 
fbid., Propositions ave of twv sortes, the one is called a 
Probleme, the other a Theoreme. 1662 STILLINGFI. Orig. 
Sacr u. it. $6 The finding ont of that demonstration, which 
is now contained in the 47 pruposition of the first of Muctide. 
1718 Quincy Compl, Disp. 16 ‘These Propositions, which 
are demonstrated In Hydrostaticks. 1810 Hutron Conse 
Math. 1, 2 A Corollary..is a consequence drawn imme- 
diately from some proposition. 

6. ‘The action of proposing something to be done ; 
something put forward as a scheme or plan of 
action; a proposal ; spec. : sce quot. @ 1727. 

1382 Wryeur x Avugs xviii. 24 Al the puple answerynge 
seith, Best the proposicioun, that Helias spac. a 1548 
Hat Chron. Eda. Vo 23h, When the protector had 
harde the proposicion, le loked very strangely therat. 1579 
Fixron Gurcciard. 1. 41599) 14 This proposition had no 
willing passage into the eares or harts of the great J ords 
of France. 1653 Sir E. Mypr in Avelyn's Meo, (1819) 11. 
206 Any such proposicons and expedients which you thinke 
fitt to offer for the promoting his seruice. @ 1727 in Colden 
Hist. five indian Nat. 4x Without laying down either 
Bever or any Belt or Wampum, as we always do when we 
make Propositions. [Vore.] ‘The word Proposition has 
always been used by the Commissioners for the Indian 
Affairs at Albany, to signifie Proposals or Articles. _@ 1806 
C. J. Fox Reign Yas. £1 (1808) 101 That a proposition to 
the Prince of Orange, to connect himself in politicks with 
Lewis, would..have been rejected. 41873 WILBERFORCE 
Ess. (1874) 11. 321 We hold it essential to our success. .that 
the proposition of Sir Gearge Clerk should be adopted. 

th. /x proposttion for, in \reaty for. Ods. 

1677 Varranton Eng. /mfrov. 39 To go over into treland 
to Survey some Iron works, Woods and Lands which they 
were in proposition for, . 

Propositional (prppozi-fanil), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a logical 
proposition ; consisting of or based on froposiiou: 

1714 Pore, etc. Mem. WW, Scriblerus 1. xii, When two 
of these propositional Channels empty themselves into a 
third, they form a Syllogism. 1725 Warts Logic u. ii. § 1 
If a proposition..has an indefinite subject, it is generally 
to be esteemed universal in its propositional sense, 1847 
Sir W. Hamitton Let. to De Morgan 31 ‘The second scheme 
is that which logically extends the expression of quantity 
to hoth the propositional terms. 1883 H. Daummonp Vat. 
Law in nee W,, xi. (1884) 360 ‘There is no worse encmy to 
a living Church than a propositional theology. 

Hence Proposi‘tionally adv.: Proposi'tional- 
ness, the quality of laying down propositions, 

1864 Masson in Macw. Mag. July a16 A quality..which 
coining a monstrous word for my purpose, I will venture to 
call propositionalness. It is in the main identical with that 
passion for intellectual gencratization which we often speak 
of as particularly visible in the French mind. 1890 Lancet 
12 Apr. 787/1 note, 1f he only uttered them [propositions] at 
random, or if they were only signs of emotion, they would 
not serve prapositionally. 

Proposittionize, v. rave. [fas prec. + -1ZE.] 
intr, ‘To make or utter propositions. 

1868 Busunetn Serm, Living Subj. 74 By much theolo- 
gizing, propositionizing, schematizing and abstractionizing, 
we show it builded together for the very ends and uses we 
have reasoned for it. 1890 Lancet 12 Apr. 787/1 sote, To 
speak is not merely to utter words, but to propositionize. 

Pro-postscutelar, -um: see PRo-2 2. 

+Propo‘sure. Ods. rare—'. [f. PROPOSE v. + 
URE: cf. composure, exposure.) The act of pro- 
posing or propounding. 

16ss Owen Vind, Evaug. Wks, 1853 XII. 124 The pro 
posure of a question..is the next part of our employment, 

Propound (prepau'nd),v. Also 6 propowne, 
-poune. [A later form of Propone, throngh the 
intermediate profoune, Propowne: cf. COMPOUND, 
Exrounp.] 

1. ¢rans. To put forth, set forth, propose, or offer 
for consideration, discussion, acceptanee, or adop- 
tion; to put forward as a question for solution. 

a. 1537 Starkey Let, in ie Seagate p. 1, What peryl of 
damnatyon he declaryth in hys boke, and_propownyth to 
honge certaynly over our hedys, 1542 Upaun rasnz, 
Apoph. 46 A certain person had propouned an harde reedle. 
1586 B. Youne tr. Guazzo's Civ, Conv. v.182 Without anie 
question propowned to her at all. @ 1651 Catperwooo //is¢. 
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Kirk (Wodrow Soc) IL. 38 Who. .speeke nothing against 
the doctrine propouned. 

8. 1551 T. Witsonx eile ha 26 He propounded the same 
ynto him, and thought thereby to haue ginen hym a foile. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 14 To treate, what con- 
ditions should be propounded to the Emperour. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage u x. 46 An Image-maker, and pro- 
ponnded his Images..as Gods to be worshipped. _¢ 1618 
Morvsow /éin. 1v, vii. (1903) 114 No man besides himselfe 
(the duke] can propounde any thing in the great Counsell. 
1634 Sir ‘I’. Heapert 7'rav. 23 They propounded Articles 
of peace and friendship. a 1720 Sewet //ist. Quakers (1795) 
II, vn. 63 To answer such questions as they shall propound 
to you. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetapa. xiii. (1870) 11. 
458 In the thirteenth book..this theory is formally pro- 
pounded, 1847 Grote Greece 1. xi. III. 171 The most 
extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded. 
1876 Grapstone ffomeric Synchr. 224 Noone, tomy knows 
ledge, has propounded such an idea. 

. In £ec/, Law. To bring forward (an allega- 
tion, etc.) in a cause: cf, PROPoNE 7. 2. (See also 


sense 6.) 

1685 Consety Pract. Spir. Crts. 1. tii, § 2 (1700) 11 If the 
Plaintiff... does [not] proponnd any dilatory matter, to hinder 
the giving of Sentence. /érf. vt. xii. § x This Allegation is to 
be propounded jointly and severally, and is to be admitted 
as in other Causes. 

ce. aésol. or intr, To make a proposal: in quot. 
1570-6, to bring forward a charge or complaint ; 
ef. Propane z, 2 fo0ds.), 

1570-6 Lamsanpe f'eramd, Kent (1826) 106 If any [person] 
of the same Townes had cause to complaine of any..he 
shall be at Shipwey to propound against him. 1598 Grexewey 
Tacitus, Anu, xi. iv. (1622) 145 Then he [Claudius] pro- 
penne in Senate touching the colledge of southsayers, 
east that the most auncient discipline of Italie should conte 
to naught by slothfulnes. 1601 Sir W. Corxwattis Disc. 
Seneca (1631) 63 To propound, not to conclude, is the destiny 
of man. 5 

2. ¢vans. To propose or nominate for an office 


or posilion, asa member of a society, etc. Now U.S. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-6h. (Camden) 3 The Pensionars 
were also forthwith propoundid, 1623 Bixctiam N\ewophon 
107 They first propounded Cherisophus for an Ambassadour. 
@ 1649 Winturop Vew Eng. (1853) 1.131 He wasthen(with his 
wife: propounded to be admitted a member [of the church]. 
1673 Ray Journey Low C., Venice 163 Wis name..is by the 
Secretary set down.. with the uame of him who propounded 
him, and the set of Electors he was of. 1809 KRNDALL 
Traz. 1. vii. 63 Nor shall any person be chosen newly into 
the magistracy, which was not propounded in some general 
court before, to be nominated ihe next electiun, 1828 
Weraster 5. ¥., In congregativnal churches. .persons intend- 
ing to make public profession of their faith, and thus unite 
with the church, are propounded before the church and 
congregation. 
(1864) 25 In due course he was propounded and admitted 
into the church. 


+3. To hold forth or set before one as an 


example, reward, aim, ete. Ods. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom. w. i. Qj, OF either I minde to pro- 
pound an example, although one rule suffise them bethe. 
1577 Haxmer Ane. Eccl. fist, (1619) 146 Of these, for 
examples sake I will propound one, with the end he made. 
1609 Sik R, Suertey in /far/. Misc, (Math.) LiL 95 Kings 
themselues propound great gifts and rewards. 1651 Hopes 
Leviath, 1. xiv. 67 1fa man propound a Prize to him that 
comes first to the end of a race, The gift is Free. @166x 
Funter IWorthtes (1840) I. tL 1 Know then, I propound five 
ends to myself in this Book. «@1703 Buexivt On N. 7. 
Matt, v. xq The great end we ‘pte ound in all the good 
works which we perform. 1729 ae Pills (1872) 1. 24 
For Honour and Valour Eretecnent’s propounded. 


+4. To propose (to do or the doing of some- 


thing); to suggest (that something should be done). 

1597 Bacon Conlers Gd. & Evilliv. Ess. (Arb.) 142 The 
one propounded to goe downe into a deepe Well. 1658 
Howe in H. Rogers £2/¢ ili. (1863) 64, | propounded that 
this might he put into the agreement. 1668-9 Perys Diary 
21 Mar., After dinner propounds to me my lending him 
goo, 1676-7 MarvetL Corn Wks. (Grosart) IL. 524 It 
was also propounded to move the House. 1702 Ecuarp 
Eccl. Hist, (1710) 200 He propounded to scourge him, and 
so dismiss him. 1709 Stryre Ann. Ref. 1. xxx. 305 In this 
convoeation it was propounded, that an act of Parliament 
should be made for the relief of poor ministers. 


+b. To set before oneself as something to be 


done; to purpose. Ods. 

1596 SpeNsea /. OQ. 1v. vi. 42 Fit time for bim thence to 
depart..To follow that which he did long propound. 1g98 
Barcniey Felic. Alan (1631) 491 He thac will live happily 
must propound to himselfe things possible, and be content 
with things present. r604 E. G{rinstoxe) D'acosta’s Hist, 
Indies wi. xix. 178 It is the last of the three Elements, 
whereof wee have propounded totreate in this Booke. 1655 
tr. Com. Hist. Francion v. 4 Propounding to themselves 
to become glorious by that means. 1692 R. L’Estrance 
Josephus, Antig. xi. viii. (1733) 298 To give the Macedonians 
Battle before they should over run the whole of Asia, which 
they propounded to do. 


+5. To represent, to exhibit (by figure or de- 


scription). Oéds. 

1594 Brunnevin Zxerc. 1. (1636) 119 Note that whenso- 
ever any manner of angle is propounded by three letters: 
that the middle letter doth alwayes signifie the angle pro- 
pounded, 1659 Pearson Creed ii. (1662) 124 They propound 
the Jewssenselessly offended and foolishly exasperated with 
those words. 1668 Cunrerrer & Corr Barthol. Anat. i 
xvii. 46 This Table [= plate] propounds the Kidneys both 
whole and cut asunder, 

’ +b. To set before one’s mind; to conceive or 
imagine to oneself. Ods. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balsac’s Lett. 1. 64 Propound to 
yourself monsters in my wil! to be mastred. 1647 TRrapr 
Como. Rom. xv. 33 When they pray to propoune: God to 


1863 R. 1B. Kimpaue Was He Successful? . 
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their minde in such notions, and under such. titles, as 
wherehy they may see in God the things they desire of God, 

6. Law. To put forth or produce (a will, or other 
document making testamentary dispositions) before 
the proper authority, for the purpose of having ils 
legality established. 

1753 Sir G. Les Reports Cases (1833) 1. 420 This will. .is 
propounded by lady Ann. /did., These tnstructions [for 
preparing a will] wrote by deccased..are propounded bh 
Thomas Jekyll, one of his brothers, as a legatee. 1826 W. 
Roperts 7reat. Wells VW. vi. i. § 2.174 If the paper pro- 
pounded to the ecclesiastical Court may have any effect on 
the estate..prohate will be granted. 1829 Haccarp £ec/es, 
Reports \. 56 margin, A codicil..which..came out of the 
custody of, and was propounded by, the person solely bene- 
fitted under it. /érd. 7 The paper was then propounded.. 
as a further codicil to the will of the neater asserted 
to be all in his own_hand.-writing. 1836 Sir H. Jenner in 
Curteis Rep. Lect. Cas. (1840) 1. 160 The asserted execution 
of the will propounded on the roth. 1884 Law Ref. 9 Pro- 
bate Div. 23 ‘The executors named in [the will] propounded 
it for probate. 

Hence Propounded ///. a., Propounding 
vbd. sb, 

tssgx ‘T. Witson Logike (1580) 61b, ‘The disputer must 
alwaies keepe hym in, and. force hym stil! to aunswere the 
propounded argument directly. 1975 Gascoicnr Flowers 
Wks. 13 After supper they should passe the tyme in 
prepounding of Ryddles. 1608 D, Tov) Ess. Dots & 
Alor. 64 Neither dooth she alter her propounded courses. 
1656 tr, //obébes’ Elent. Philos, (1839) 182 Between the two 
propounded points, there is one strait line, by the definition 
of a circle, contained wholly in the propounded plane. 1807 
J. Barrow Cotumd, mi, 68 Yet oh, may sovereign mercy 
first ordain Propounded compact to the savage train } 

+ Propow'nd, sé. Ots. [f. prec.] A proposition. 

isgg Pretr Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 511/1 The which 
proponnd within my mind doth oftentimes revolve. 

Propounder (propou'ndaa). [f. as prec. + -ER1}.] 

1. One who propounds or sets forth, esp. for 
acceptance, consideration, discussion, or solution. 

1s6r I, Norton Calvin's frst. wv. vie (1634) 544 There is.. 
no Session of Judges without a Pretor or Propounder. 1660 
Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit.1.v, Wt..can receive no warrant 
in tegitimation by the intention of the propounder. 18: 
Marryvat F. Aildmay iv, l answered every question with 
such fluency.., as sometimes caused the propounder to 
regret that he had put me to the trouble of speaking. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soe. Amer. 11. 31 A country where political 
economy has never been taught by its only effectual pro- 
ponnder—social Lae 1895 Dixon in Mortn. Rev. Apr. 
640 Prominent among the supporters of this theory—if not 
ies actual propounder. B 

+2. A name for the rhetorical figure PRoLEPsIs. 


Obs. rare", 

1589 Puttennam Zing. Poesie ut. xii. (Arb.) 179 Ye haue 
yet another maner of speach purporting at the first blush a 
defeet which afterward is supplied, the Greekes cal} him 
Prolepsis, we the Propounder, or the Explaner which ye will. 

e Thealleged sense ‘A monopolist’ given in modern Diets., 
and suggested in Blount's Law Dict. (1670), is founded 
upon the heading of ch. 8§ of 3rd pt. of Coke’s /ustitutes 
' Against Monopolists, Propounders, and Projectors ', where 
the text has ‘These Inventers and Propounders of evil! 
things’ [/aventores malorui), in which the word is used as 
in sense r above. 

Propowndment, vare. [fas prec. +-MENT ] 
The act or fact of proponnding. 

1846 G. S. Faser Lett. Tractar. Secess, 63 The remedy.. 
by the very circumstance of its propoundment, affords a 
tacit acknowledgment, that the Theory..is defective. 


Propoundress. rare. [f. ProrpouxpER + 
-£ss1,] A female propounder. 

1866 J. B. Rose Ovid's Afefant. 207 And she, propound- 
ress of the ridding curse, 

Proppage (prp*pédg). zonce-wd. [f. PROP v. + 
-AGE.] Propping or supporting apparatus. 

Old ee: Ron itl. 138 Hat and stick were 
his proppage and balance-wheel, 
Prop ed, propt (prept), A/. a. [f. Prop a. 
+-°ED ‘i Held up or supported by or as bya prop. 

1789 Mrs. Prozzi Vara. France UW. 154 The sight of 
propt-up cottages which fright the fancy more than those 
alrendy fallen. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamtfs iii. § 7. 69, I think 
the propped machteolations of the Palazzo Vecchio and 
Duomo of Florence far grander. Mrs. Dyan All ix 
a Man's K. (1899) 339 He sank weakly on to a chair and 
buried his head in hts propped-up arms, 

Propper (preps). [f. Prop v.+-ER}.] One 
who props or supports. 

1549 Br. Poyxet ane Mariage Priestes C jb, The patchers 
and proppers vp of this Decree. 

Propping (prg'pin), 247.50. [fas prec. + -1Nc1.] 

1. The action of the verb Prop ; supporting as or 
with a prop. 

149a-3 Ree. St. Mary at Hill 188 For sartayne thynges 
..Repayryd in hys howse and for proppyng of the dore. 
1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Pedatio, the proppings or settinge 
vp of vines. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. wt. i, What dis- 
turhs the great, In propping of their pride and state. 1902 
Blackw, Mag. Jan. 50/1 The miner not only gets the coal 
but makes all proppings and repairs. 

b. p/. concr, Supports, stays, props. -.- 

1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 151 Your weakest building 
needs the most under propings. 166a Gerpier Princ. 28 
A Moorish Ground, whereon no New Building could stand 
any time without Proppings. F 

2. Of a horse (Australia) : Sudden stopping. 

3884 'R. Botprewoop' Melb. Afent. xxi. 152 “raveller's 
dam had an ineradicable taste for * propping’. | 

3. The propelling of a wagon or carriage on one 
line of rails, by means of a pole or ‘ prop’ ex- 
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tended from an engine on a parallel line, so as to 
push it along ; 2 dangerons operation now illegal. 

1900 Act 63 4 Gq Vict. c. 27 Sch., 1. Brake levers on both 
sides of waggons. 2. Labelling waggons. 3. Movement of 
waggons by propping or tow roping. 4. Steam or other 
power brakes on engines. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 13 May 
4 Tow-roping and ‘ propping’. . practices which have resulted 
in many accidents, are forbidden. 

Propping, ff/.¢. [fas prec. +-1nG2.] That 
props; supporting. 

1567 Drant Horace, Epist. xvi. Kvij, Propping elmes 
that clad with vinetrees be. 18ar Crane Holywell! 139 in 
Vill. Minstr. VU. 77, 1..JoWd me 'gainst a propping tree. 
1879 BrowninG /van Jvanevitch 69 Down fell her face upon 
the good friend’s propping knee. 

Pro-ppy, a. collog. nonce-wd. [f. Prov sb. +-y.] 
Resembling or suggesting a prop or pole. 

3870 Daily News 6 June, Ashdale has the weight, but 
rather proppy forelegs, while Marston excels in quality and 
has the most hunting character about him. 

Pro-prescutal, -um: see Pro-2 2, 

Propretor (proupritg:). [a. L. proprator, 
originally pro prezore \one acting) for the przetor.] 
A magistrate of the ancient Roman republic who 
after holding the office of prietor was given the 
administration of a province not under military 
control, with the authority of a praetor. Also, one 
who acted in place of a prector. 

1579-80 Norn Plutarch (1595) 1107 Junius Vindex being 
Proprztor of Gavle. 1600 Honan Lity XXX. 769, 
P. Lentulus the Propretour. 1927-42 in CHambers Cycé. 
1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. 1859 X. 228 nolfe, In the 
imperatorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Propractor, there was provision made for a military establish- 
ment. 1840 Macautay £ss. Clive (1887) 560 The (East 
India] Company's servants might still he called factors... 
But they were in trath proconsuls, propractors, procurators 
of extensive regions. . 

Hence Propre‘torship, the office of a propretor. 

1620-55 I. Jones Seah a (1725) 9 The second Year of 
Julius Agricola his Propratorship, or Lieutenancy in Britain. 

Propretorial, ¢ [f. prec, after Paa- 
TORIAL.|] Of or pertaining to a proprietor; under 
the rule of a propretor. 

1885 J. G. Frazer in Encycl, Brit, XIX, 8853/1 Thus the 
distinction between consular {er proconsular) and przetorial 
(or propratorial) provinces varied from year to year with 
the military exigencies of different parts of the empire. 

So Propreto‘rian a., in same sense. 

ae De Quincey Caesars Wks, 1859 X. 228 note, The 
whole revenues of the pore aia {or imperatorial) pro- 
vinces, from this time forward, flowed into the jiscus, or 
private treasure of the individual emperor. 1882-3 Schaf's 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl V. 23 ‘The proconsular as distinct 
from the propraetorian status of Cyprus, 

Propre, obs. form of Proper a. and v. 

Proprefect, -prefect (préujpri*fekt).  [f. 
Pro-l44PRerect. So L. proprafectus (inscr.), 
F. propréfei.] A deputy ee or commander, 

2691 Woop Atheng O.ron. IL. 293 He..was entertained 
by William Marquess of Newcastle, and by him made 
Proprefect or Lieutenant General of his Ordnance. 17297- 
qt Cuamuers Cycé. s.v., The third inscription mentions 
proprefects of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of 
Rome, and the neighbouring parts. 

Proprefecture. [f as prec. from PRE- 
FEctURE.]_ The office of proprefect; deputy 
presidentship. 

31803 Monthly Mag. XV1. 201 Pius the Sixth,..who was 
pleased. .to invest me with the charge of the Pro-prefecture 
of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide. 

+ Pro:premen, adv. Obs. rare. [a. F. propre- 
ment adv.,f. propre PRopeR.] Properly, naturally. 


a12a5 Ancr. RK. 196 Pet flesch put proprenen touward 
swetnesse & touward eise. 


Proprete, -tie, etc. obs. forms of Property. 

+Pro-priary. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. propré-unt, 
or short for propriefary.] A proprietor, owner. 

1606 Warner A/d, Eng, xiv. Ixxxvii. 357 ‘To either Pro- 
priarie so was either Realme againe Of Romaines left. 

+ Pro‘priate, a. (s6.) Oés. [ad. L. propridi-us, 
pa. pple. of propri-dre to make one’s own, f. propré-uus 
PROPER.] 

1, Appropriated, assigned to a particular person; 
annexed as an attribute, special, peculiar: = AP- 
PROPRIATE P//. a. 3, 4. 

3654 Kirk Sess. Rec. in Campbell Sa/merino (1899) 403 
The Session, finding that rowme and place not propriat toany 
other. 1820 Comrr Consol. vit. (1869) 226/2 Without whose 
propriate sympathies We should be neither strong nor wise. 

2. £ecl. Of a benefice: Appropriated to a re- 
ligious house or corporation; = APPROPRIATE 
pl. a 1. (In quot. 1697 loosely applied to the 
rector of such a benefice.) 

Cf. notes s, vv, Imrropriate v. 2 and IMpRopRiaTion 1. 

1616 Spetman De non Temer, Eccl. (1646) bj, Thy Tithes, 
whether pioprinie or impropriate. 1697 be. PASE Adv. 
Clergy 21 One cannot but wonder. that Rectors as well 
Impropriate as Propriate, should net take more care to fit 
their Chancels for this purpose. : : 

B. sd. One to whom something is appropriated ; 
a possessor, proprietor. vare—'. 

1660 Burney Kepd, Awpoy (1661) 25 ‘The Scepter..should 
run on in a direct line, till it came to the Essentiator of the 
heing of Kings, the propriate of Rule, Baowets Baowrcwn, 

+ Propriate, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. propriare 
(see prec.) +-ATE3,] ¢rans. = APPROPRIATE v, 2. 
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1624 Doxne Serui., Dewt. xxv. 5 (1649) 11. 424 Thecovetons | 
desires of the world, thatis, the covetous propriating [aespr. 
proprieting} of all things to our selves. 

Propriation (préuprijifan). sare. [ad. 1. 
type “fropridiion-em, n. of action 1. fropridre : sec 
above. Cf. OF, Arofriacion 14th c. in Godet.).] 

1. a. The action of making or condition of being 
made one’s own (or some one’s own): ~ Aprro- 
PRIATION 1. b. Lecl, = APPROPRIATION 2. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (16021185 By reason of more 
particular respects of propriation or otherwise. 1608 elct 43 
Eliz. c. 2 Fuery Occupicr of Landes Houses ‘Tithes impro- 
priate or Propriacions of ‘Tythes. Colemynes or saleable 

Inderwoods, a 1660 Coutentp. Hist. /rel. (Ir. Archivol. 
Soc.) I. ig To he one and the same united in comon without 
division, or propriation. 3840 ef 3 § 4 Pct. c. 8) 
Preamble, E ‘ F 

2. ?The action of taking in a ‘proper’, ive. 
literal or strict, sense: cf PRover a. 4. 

1819 ConeriocE in Lit, Kew. (1838) WL. 63 This propria. 
tion of a metaphor, namely, forgiveness of sis and abolition 
of guilt through the redemptive power of Christ’s love and 
of his perfect obedience during his voluntary assumption of 
humanity,..ty transferring the sameness from the conse- 
quents to the antecedents is the one point of orthodoxy (+o 
called, | mean) in which I still remain at issue. 

+ Pro‘priatory. [f. 1. propridé-us Prorntare 
a+ -ORY.] = PROPRIETARY 56. 3. 

1569 Be. Parkuursr Jaye. in and Rep. Rifeal Con, 
(1868) yo4/2 Vhat no Parson Vici, propriatorie or fermer of 
any benefice, doe admit any: Minister or Curate to serue his 
stid benefice, vnlesse Jetc.. 1621 Vouton Stat, Leh 317 
Propriatories of large portions of land. 4 

Proprietage (projpraiteiedg’. raze. [irreg. f. 
proprict(or on fropriel, y+ -AGE.] a. The property 
of individuals collectively; the whole body of 
personal property. b. The body of proprictors 
collectively. 

1830 CoLtRince C/. vy Sf. fed. 2) 141 In the same sense as 
1 at once oppose and conjoin the Nationality to the V’ro- 
prietage; in the same antithesis and conjunction I use and 
understand the phrase, Church and State. /ééd., The Posses- 
sions of both orders, taken collectively, form the Proprietage 
of the Realm. 1845 J. Maxninuac “ssays (18gt) 1. 23 
The interests and concerns of the whole Proprictage. 

+ Proprietaire. Od. Also7 Sc. -ar. [a. F. 
proprictaire (1335 in Latz,-Darm.): sec also -an2.] 
= PROPRIETARY sé, (in various senses), 

€3491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 26 Vhis man that thus resteth 
vpon his owne loue to his proper persone may well be callid 
a propryetayre. 619 Six J. Sempra Sacetteve Handled | 
App. 27 Why shal) the Priestes vnder the Law he debaired 


from Tithes comming from Secularies? Mere then, we haue 
the Priest, the first proprietar. | 


Proprietarian (pro,praiétcerian). xonce-w. 
[{n sense 1, fas PROPRIETARY + -AN; in sense 2, 
{, PRopriet(y + -aréan, as in necessttarian, etc.] 

+1, 2? An advocate or supporter of proprictary 
government in the N. American colonies. Ods. 

1776 J. Avass Wks, (1854) UX. 411 The quakers and 
proprietarians together have tittle weight. 

2. A stickler for propricty. 

1866 Howetts Venel. Life xx, The Conversasioni of the 
rigid proprietarians where people sit down to a kind of 
hopeless whist. and say nothing. 

+ Proprieta‘rious, a. Obs.rave—'. [fas next 
+-0vs.) Pertaining to a ‘ proprictary’ (see next, 
A. 2); self-seeking, selfish. 

1657 Divine Lover, Summarte Perfect. 11 Contrarie to 
the proprietarious or vnresigned will of our corrupt nature. 

Proprietary (proprai-ctiri), 56. and a. [ad. 
late L. profprietdri-us (Panlus’ proprietary, in 
med.L. also sb. a proprietor, {. proprictds Pro- 
PERTY; see -ARY 1] 

A. sb. +1, One who has ‘propriety’ or pro- 
perty in something, or to whom something belongs 
as property; an owner: = Prorrietor 2. Ods. 

1473 Nolls of Pardt. VI. 65/2 The first or former pro- 
prietaries and owners of tbe same. 1541 Declar. War Se. 
tn Hall Chron, Men. VHF (1548) 252b, Our sayd progenitour, j 
-.enioyed it, as very proprietary and owner of the realine. 
1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 113 1f a Factor..giueth 
not aduice to the owner or proprictarie of the sale of the 
said goods. 1907 Noxris Treat. Humility vii. 299 We are 
not receivers, hut original proprietaries of what we have. 
1790 fist. Enrope in Ann. Keg. 16/2 The enraged pro- 
ptietaries, with their. .servanis, defeated the plunderers. 

+2. A member of a religious or monastic order 
who, in violation of his vow of poverty, reserved 
goods for himself as private property. Hence fig. 
A self-seeking or selfish person. O6s. 

¢ 1480 tr. De foriatione wi xxxvii. 107 All proprietaries 
& louers of hemself. 1502 Arkynson /é/d. 226 All pro. 
prietaries & louers of them selfe be fetered and nat fre. 1496 
Dives & Pauper (W. de Worde) vit. xxi, One of his monkes 
was in harde payne of purgatorye, for be had be a proprye- 
tarye vnto the tyme of hisdeynge. 1538 Bate SAre Latues 
1005 We are such mercenaryes, And subtyle pes 

+3. The holder of an appropriated benefice: 
= APPROPRIETARY. Oés. 

¢ 1460 Oseney Regr. 161 Pe foresaide prior and Couent of 
Merton proprietaries and persons of pe parisch church of 
Dunstywe, 1840 Ae? 32 Hen. Vill,c. 7 § 1 The owners 

roprietaries and possessours of the personnages vicarages 
etc). 1616 Spetman De non Temer, Ecel, (1668) 96 Upon 
these reasons Proprietaries are still said to be Parsons of 
their Churches. 1661 J. Srernuns Procurations 30 In such 

Grants..of lmpropriate Rectories those payments..are. .left 
as a charge. .upon the Proprictaries, 


PROPRIETOR. 


4. slmer, Hist. The grantee or owner, or onc of 
the grantees or owners, of any one of certain North 
American colonies: sce B. 3. Also Lord Pro- 


| prictary. 


1637 in Archéices of Maryland (1883) 1. 23 Insolencies, 
matinies and contempts against the Lord Proprietary and 
the government of tits place. 1683 (f/t/e) A Letter from 
Wilham Penn, Proprietary and Goveinour of Pennsylvania 
in America. 1765 T. Hutcninson fist. J/ass. 1. 329 To 
govern under. the lords proprictaries. 1876 Baxcrort fist. 
CLS, 1, vii. 182 To the proprietary was given the power of 
creating manors and courts baron. . 

5. A proprietary body, a body of proprietors; 
proprictors collectively. 

1803 W. Tavvon in clue. Rev. 1.406 An incroaching but 
modest plan of reform which will divide the proprietary into 
hostile factions. 1849 Buicut $f,, Burdens on Landis Mar, 
(18761423 Certain burdens. . borne exclusively by the landed 
proprictary and real property of thi, country. 1856 FRounk 
ffist. Eng 1. i. 14 The advocates for a peasant proptictary. 
1884 facade, Exchange § Mart 13 June 633/2 Of the 
greatest importance to the proprietary of a paper. 

6. The holding of something as property; pro- 
prietorship. 

1624 Doxse Jecutlons, etc. (ed. 2. 559 Euen ia pleasures, 
and in paines, there is a proprictary, A meum and tuum, 
1868 Contemp, Roo. VILL 610 There tsa spiritual common: 
alty..in which he ¢ aim no exchisive proprictary, 1886 
H. Groroe in Vidaier. Mew. April 395‘ Peasant proprietary’ 
of foceupying ownership ’,..the names European econaoinists 
give to that system of ownership. , 

7. Something held as property, a possession ; 
esf. a landed property or estate. 7 OAs. 

1608 Norton Srecdn's Pissve 1) ij, Vhat which Land-meater 
shall need to dec but once, and that at the end of the 
casting vp of the proprictaries. 1800 /"70.. /ard. in Asiat. 
vlan, Neg. 12.2 Nor could the estate he..divided or par- 
celled inte shures or several proprictarie-. 1846 Blackie. 
Mag. LUX. 426 To one-half of the great proprietaries of the 
kingdom, a diminution of rent, cven by a third, would 
make their possessors personally bankrupt. 


B. adj. 

1. Belonging toa proprictor or proprictors; owned 
or held as property; held in private ownership. 

In mod. use applied esp. to medicines or other preparations 
of which the manufacture or sale is, by patent or otherwise, 
restricted to a particular person or persons. 

1589 Puttisitm Lay, Joesie te xxiv. (Arh) 62 Worldly 
guods they come and go, as things not long proprietary to 
any body. rzor Grew Cosme, Sacra ut di, $38. 90 Though 
Sheep, which are VProprictary, are seldom Marked, yet 
they are not apt to straggle. 1818 Hanuam A/fd. ales 
(1872) Lik. 1 147 #ofe, Aludial lands ave commonly opposed 
to beneficiary or feudal; the former being strictly propric- 
tary, 1866G. Macpoxacp slaw. QO. Veieddi, 1 had formerly 
officiated as cmate in a proprietary chapel. 1 Westa. 
Gaz.22 Mav. g/t [They} are now charging a shilling a pound 
more for certain well-known proprietary tobacco. | 

2. Molding property; that is a proprietor, or 
consisting of proprietors. 

a@1jog A1kKYNS Fard. & fel, Tracts (1734) 409 He would be 

the great Proprietary Owner and Disposer of all Estates. 
i825 MtCentocu fof, Econ, Introd. 45 ‘Whe second, or pro- 
prictary class, consists of those whu Hive on the rent of the 
jand, or on the net surplus produce raised by the cultivators. 
1844 Lo. Broucnan Brit, Cousé. vi. (1862) 91 The classes 
who are without any properly .. would overpawer the 
proprictary classes. r 

3. clmer. ist. Vertaining or subject to the pro- 
prietor or owner of any one of certain N. Ameri- 
can colonies, which were granted by the Crown 
to particular persons; being such a proprietor: 
see A. 4, 

170g W. Penn in 15th Rep. Hist. A/SS, Comm, Appa. 79 
How much better the Colonies thrive in proprietary hands 
than under the immediate Government of the Crown. 1825, 
Jerverson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 16 The backwardness of 
these two colonies might be ascribed partly to the influence 
of proprietary power and connections. x West. Gaz 
30,Aug. 3/2 The provincial governor was either royal or pro- 
prietary, and his authority was imposed on the colony by 
the Crown directly, or by the proprietors through rights 
granted by the Crown. ‘ . 

4, Of or relating to property or proprictarship. 

a1832 Bentuam Anarch, Fallacies Wks. 1843 UW. 503 
Property stands second on the ay rights are 
in the number of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man. 1844 H.H. Witson Brit. dndia 1. 19 The complicated 

uestions of proprietary right to lands that had repeatedly 
changed masters. 1855 Macatray //ist. Eng. xviii. IV. 
183 William could defend the proprietary rights of the 
Crown only by putting his negative on the bill. : 

Hence Proprivetarily adv., in a proprietary 
capacity ; as a proprietor. 

1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat. vii. 2053 Their progeny .. 
enjoyed it [the promised land] proprietarily for many ages. 

Proprietor (proproivéter). [Anomalously 
formed and substituted in 17th c. for the etymo- 
logical word PRoprieTary : cf. also PRoprieTory, 
App. first used of the ‘proprietors’ of the North 
American colonies. . 

An OF. proprieteur (once in Godel.) and its fem. pro 
prieteresse (thrice) occur each lime in a legal document 
(1419-1533). There may have been a Law Latin "proprietor, 
but it does not appear to be recorded.} 

Ll. Amer. ist, = Propwutary sb. 4. Also Lord 
Proprietor. ; 4 

1639 in E. Hazard Hist, Colt. (1992) 1. 458, U Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges Lord proprietor and owner of the province of Maine 
in New Riielae fetc.]. 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 230 
The Chieff Proprietor and Govr acquainted them that he 
had little more to say. 1947 FRANKLIN Le/, Ve? a Il. 


PROPRIETORIAL 


3 We have petitianed the Proprietor to send us some from 
opined: 1851 Dixon J, Penn xxxi. (1872) 291 The future 
Jord proprietor of Pennsylvania. — 

2. One who holds something as property; one 
who has the exclusive right or title to the use or 
disposal of a thing ; an owner. 

Peasant proprictor, a man of the peasant class who is the 
owner of the land he cultivates. 

3645 Col, Rec. Mass, (1854) VIE. 27 Mr. Glouer [and 3 
others] are appointed a comunittee to lay out ye way and 
judge of ye satisfaccion yey shall give to ye proprietors. 
a 1667 Cow Ley dss. Verse y Prose, Agric. Who. (1684) 99 
They who are Proprietors of the Land are either too proud, 
or for want of that kind of Education, too ignorant to 
improve their Estates. 1682 Lurrre.e Brief Med. (1857) 1. 
142 The proprietors of the 800iron guns here. .have orders... 
not to dispose of them. 1736 Butter Alnadé. ut. vii. 359 The 
Maker and Proprietor of the World. 2840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xix, One of [the travellers] was the proprietor of 
a giant. 1849 Grote Greece. lili. VI. 559 A large proprietor 
and worker of gold mines, 1861 Craik fist. Lug. Lit, 1. 
98 A large proportion. .of the inferior landed proprietors. 

i. 1742 Younc .V4A. Th. vi. 283 Hearts are proprietors 
of all applause. 

b. attrié. (usually appositive). 

1898 Heséar, Gas, 26 Apr. 8/3 The proprictor barber.. 
insisted on a gratis shave. 1g01 Darly News 18 Feb. 6/6 
Even a proprietor-manager could hardly afford such regal 
yarments, 1903 IF ests. Gas. 30 Mar, 5/1 .\n engineer and 
landed pruprietor-farmer. 

Proprietorial | pro,praiétoerial), a. [f. prec. 
+-au; cf. dictatorial, senatorial, etc.) Of or per- 
taining to a proprietor. 

1851 Pixon HW’. Penn xxii. (1872) 195 Control.., financial, 
cisil, proprietorial, and judicial. 1866 fal? Mall G. 
7 June 2 [To] discharge the social and proprietorial obliga- 
tion devolving upon them. — 

b. That is a proprietor; consisting of pro- 
prietors: = PRornieTary a. 2. 

1866 Lond. Rev. 24 Nov, 563 ‘ Stop, stop', exclaimed the 
proprictorial censor, ‘that won't do". 1904 Sfectutor 3 Sept. 
3t4/1 Directed, not towards the removal of the old pro- 
prictorial class,..but towards facilitating their remaining in 
the country. 

llence Proprieto'rially adz., as proprictor. 

1864 Deily Tel. 8 June, Editorially and proprictorially 
connected with the H’oré? newspaper. 1gor Hest. Gas. 
7 June 10/2 Mderman H. was proprietorially connected 
with the Disfarch. 

Proprietorship (pro,praiétaifip). [f. as prec. 
+ -SHIP.] 

l. The position or condition of a proprietor; 
ownership. (In earlier quots. in reference to the 
N. American colonies: sce Prorrretor t.) 

1669 J. Locke Draft Const. Carolina § 6 in 33 Dep. 
Apr. Rep. 258 Those who are then lords proprietors shall 
not have power to alicnate or make over their proprietor. 
ships. 1790 Luavalury (Mass.) Proprictors’ Kec. (1897) 304 
An act..for the final Settlement of the Proprietorship of the 
Town of Lunenburg. 1817 Cousett HAs. XXX. 17 Mr 
Hammond. .offered to me the proprietorship of one of those 
papers asa gift, 1848 Dickens Domtey v, With an air of 
joint proprietorship with Richards in the entertainment. 
1866 Kocrrs Agric. & Prices 1. iii. 62 As a rule.. whenever 
peasant proprietorship is prevalent. hired labour..is scarce 
and dear. 1886 Act 4g § 50 Mict. c. 33 § 7 To prove the 
existence or ene rae of the copyright of any work 
first produced in a foreign country. 

2. A piece of land owned by a proprietor. 

1837 J. E. Murray Summer in Pyrences V1. 135 Divided 
as the soil is into small proprictorships, each owner of an 
arpen of land possesses a foe 

Propri-etory, sd. and a. [erron. or var. f, PRo- 
PRIETARY, going with the anomalous Prorrietor.] 

A. sh. t1. = Prornietary A. 1, 4. Obs. 

1643 Prysne Sov. Power Parl, App. 168 If the king be 
not the proprietorie of the Realme. 1687 A. Lovett tr 
Thevenot's Trav. wt. 102 ‘The King of Golconda..is pro- 
prietory of all the Lands in his Kingdom. 1764 Answ. fo 
Queries on Proprietary Govt. Maryland 4 The Lord-pro- 
priclory (who is hereditary governor) or his Jieutenant- 
governor, 

2. = Propvrigrary A. 5. 

1802 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 267/2 This correspon- 
dence gave great uneasiness to the proprietory. 1869 Daily 
News 30 July, It is in the neighbourhood of 2 rich proprie- 
tory and large towns, 

B. adj. = Proprietary B. 

1633 Sia J. Buarovcus Sov. Brit. Seas (1651) 105 By the 
common Law of the land the King is proprictory Lord of 
our seas. 1706 Lurrre. Brief Nee, (1857) VI. 16 [A bill] 
for better regulation of charter and proprictory government 
in America, 1898 Adibutt's Syst, Med. V. 615 An exclu- 
sive diet of one or other of the proprictory preserved foods. 

Proprietress (pro,prai-éirés). [f. Proprietor 
+-EsS1: cf. obs. F. proprieteresse.] A female 
proprietor. 

1692 KR, L’Estaance Fadles 11. cccxxiii. 282 The Pro- 

rictress .. Demanded Possession again, hut the Other begg'd 
ner Excuse, 1838 Dickens Mich. Nick. xvi, With his eyes 
fixed on a very fat old lady in a mobca vidently the 
proprietress of the establishment. 1875 Mame Hist, /asé. 
xi. 334 When the proprietress dies, there is a special order 
of succession. | 

Propri-etrix. ([f.as prec. after L. fem.] = prec. 

1837 J. D. Lane New S$. Wales 11. 425 The convict Watt.. 
ingratiated himself into the favour of the proprietrix of ‘The 
Sydney Gazette’. 1 NV. Brit, Daily Masi 5 Aug. 4/3 
Law agent for the proprietrix of the island, 

Propriety (propraiéti). Forms: 5-6 pro- 
priete, (-yete(e, 6 -ietee, -ietye, -yetie), 6-7 
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PRO-PROCTOR. 


propriété (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. proprietdt-em: { Often, with mixture of sense 6: Correctness or 


see Property.] The quality of being proper, or 
that which is proper (in various senses of the adj.). 
+l. The fact of being owned by some one, or of 
being one's own, ‘ownness’; the fact of owning 
something, right of possession or use; ownership, 
proprietorship: = Property sé. 1. Ods, 

In quot. 1502 fg. in spiritual sense : cf. Proprietary sé. 2. 

1486 Petilion to lien V's i in Materials Hen. tli (Rolls) 1. 
297 An othre cope, with a cover gilt, .. the propriete wherof 
rightfully belengith to oure. .moder, the countesse of Riche- 
mond & Derby. rg02 ATKYNSON tr. De Jaiitatione 1. xiii. 
230 Stande thou. .without all propryete, & thou shalt alway 
wyn. 1581-90 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886: 11. 412 
dines: -can challenge no more proprietie in that grownde, 
then may cuery seucrall Colledge of that Vniuersitic., 1652- 
62 HEviin Cosmogzr. wv. (1682) 47 The people. Jive like 
Reasts, without propriety so much as in their Wives or 
Children. 1671 Fravien Fonat. Life iv.g When men give, 
they wansfer Propriety toanother. 1707 FE. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pres. St. Eng. wiv. (ed. 22) 297 Every Freeman hath such 
a full and absolute Propriety in his Goods, That no Tanes.. 
legally can be imposed upon them, without their own Con- 
sent. 1827 Hartam Coust. dist, (1876) 11. xi. 309 The 
clergy themselves had never expected that their estates wauld 
revert to them in full propricty. 

+b. The fact of belonging or relating specially 
to a eae thing or person; peculiarity, 
particularity, specialty. Ods. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 The Doctor 
of the Gentiles [St. Paul] (the Propriety of whose Vocation, 
drew him to haue a speciall care of those without) saith 
[ete], 21648 Lo. Henperr Zéen, ' 772 (1683) 69 ‘The 
Sweating Sickness (call’d for the propriety by which it 
seized on the English Nation chiefly Saedor dagticius). 

te. Lath. (Of a pain or disease.) The fact of 
belonging specially to or originating in, the part 
affected : see quot. 1657, and cf. Ibinopatuy 2a. Oés. 

3615 Crooks Body of Man 190 The stone of the Kidneyes 
is knowne or discerned from that of the bladder by The 
propriety of the paine, by the scituation, and by the dul- 
nesse. 1655 Cunperven Aeerins vu. bk 146 ‘Fhe Breath is 
hindered by divers Causes, either by sympathy or pra- 
priety of parts. The hinderance of breathing by propriety, 
called /diofathica, comer from the Lungs distempered. 
1657 Physica’ Dict. s.v., A pain by propriety is when the 
cause of the pain is in the part pained, as when the head- 
ach comes from the humors in the head it's called a pain by 
propriety; when it proceeds of vapors sent up from the 
stomach or any other part it’s called head-ach by consent 
or sympathy. 

+ 2. Something owned, a possession: 
PERTY 50, 2. Obs. (exc. as in b). 

1591 Safir, Pocus Kefornt. xxvii. 7a How pai..yitt pos- 
seidis that peoples proprietie. 166: Frenrnam Resolves 1. 
xlvi. (ed. 8: 274 How can he have a good conscience... that 
..takes away what is anothers just propriety? @ 1667 Jur. 
Tavtor Sern, Eph, 2, 32-33. Wks, 1831 1. 327 So are the 
pee of a wife to be disposed of by her lord. @ 1711 

LEN d/yminarinuut Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 76 “Yis thy Pro- 
priety, and not my own, 

b. A piece of land owned by some one, a private 
possession or estate: = Prorenty sé. 2b. Oés. 
exe. in Aimer. Hist.: ef. PROPRIETARY 56. 7. 

1663 Fectuam Resodves u. Ixxxii. (ed. 8) 365 It is the Hedge 
--which hinders from breaking into other mens propriety. 
1690 Andres Tracts HW. 42 The Lands of Widdows and 
Orphans and other peoples proprieties. 1705 Bevertey 
Virgina i. § 92 (1722) 65 The sphtting the Colony into Pro- 
pricties, contrary to the original Charters. 1889 Athengxiu 
3 Aug. 157/1 The lately established propriety of Nova Scotia 
was to be ceded to that power[France]. 1894 Matton (N.Y.) 
19 July 51/1 Early in 1774 he removed to Lenox, Mass., 
was at once elected clerk of that ‘ Propriety’, and was sent 
as its delegate to the General Court of the Colony. 

3. Proper or particular character; own nature, dis- 
position, idiosyncrasy; essence, individuality; some- 
times, proper state or condition, Cf. PRorerty 
sb. 3. Now rare. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Aris (S.T.S.) 29 As sais the 
maister of proprieteis of bestis, A scorpioun 1s as a worm 
of the erde. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Fv, ¥ shall telle 
yow thensample of the lyon and of his propryete. 1549 
Conpt. Scot. v.32 To paynt ande discriue the origyne ande 
propriete of the varld. 1604 Suaks. O/A. ut. iii, 176 Silence 
Uhat dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, From her propriety. 
1643 Mitton Divorce wi. ix. Wks. 1851 LV. 85 It holds a 
strange and lawlesse propriety from all other works of God 
under heaven. 16g9 Peaason Creed v. 511 We are pre- 
sented with three Particulars: First, the Action itself,.. 
‘he rose again’, Secondly, The verity, reality, and pro- 
priety of that Resurrection, ‘he rose from the dead’. 1795 
[see Paorrtum 1b). 1876 Moziey Uaty, Serm, vii. (1877) 156 
This propriety, or characteristic in the individual, which he 
receives from a Divine source, is a sacred deposit with him. 

+4. A quality or attribute; esp. an essential or 
distinctive quality ; a characteristic, a peculiarity : 
= Prorerty sé. 5. Ods. 

1456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 63 He was bathe 
honest and honourable,..and full of all gude proprieteis. 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xv. xxxiii. (1886) 383 Salomon 
--had full and perfect knowledge of all their proprieties. 
1610 Hottano Casuden's Brit, (1637) 718 A secret Up dale | 
of this ground. 1623 Puncuas Pilgrimage i. (1614) 5 All 
the proprieties of God are infinite as they are immanent in 
Himself. 1698 Hosses Decam. viii. ror To tell you the 
several proprieties of the Magnet. 1700 Astay tr. Saavedra+ 
Faxardo |. 55 Impatience is as it were 1 Propriety of Power. 
1868 Busuneue Serm. Living Suéj. 13 Proprieties of the 
incarnation, 


+5. The special character, or a special character- 


= Pro- 


proprietie, 6- propriety. [ME. propriete, a. F. | istic, of a language; peculiarity of diction, idiom. 


purity of diction. Ods. 

2 1568 Ascnam Scholew. 11. (Arh.) 87 1n.. Cas. Commen- 
tartes..is seene, the vnspotted proprietie of the Latin tong. 
1587 GoLainc De Mornay viii. (1592) 108 The Punicke tongue 
was but a kinde of seuerall proprietie of the Hebrew, 1621 
T. Wituiamson tr. Goudari’s Wise Vicillard 5 A word, 
which according to the Idiom and propriety of the Jan- 
guage wherein he spake, may he translated dives. 1690 
Locke Govt, 1. iv. § 31 “Vis pity the Propriety of the Hebrew 
Tongue had not used /ethers of Afen, instead of Children 
of Men, 1739 Wks. Learned 1. 140 The neglect of ac- 

bainting our youth..with the Proprieties and Beauties of 
their Mother Tongue. 1746-78 (¢/¢/e) An Exmoor Scolding, 
in the Propriety and Decency of Exmoor Language. 

+b. Yhe proper, stiict, or literal sense of a 
word ; strictness of meaning, literalness. Ods. 

1641 Witxins Afath. Magick u. i, (1648) 145 In its stric- 
ture and propriety, it is onely appliable unto fresh inven- 
tions. 1649 dene Taytor Gt, Axemp. u. Dise. vic 15 The 
word arec#eca which in propriety of language signifies mis- 
persuasion. 21656 [J. Sercrant] tr. 7. White's Lerifat. 
inst. 378 God, therefore, cust..n sleep upon Adam: the 
Propriety is, and He made a sleep fall. 1678 Cunwortu 
fatedl, Syst. 451 1 we add that the propriety of this word 
Jupiter, dues not express a Divine, but only a Humane force. 

6. Fitness, appropriateness, aptitude, suitability ; 
appropriateness to the circumstances or conditions ; 
conformity with requirement, rule, or principle; 
rightness, Correctness, justness, accuracy, (Cf. 
Proven a. 4, 9.) 

1615 Brarnwatr Strafgado (1878) 69 Displaying resolu- 
tion in thy cye Courtship in cloths, in speech propricty. 
1659 Hammono Ox /'s. vil. go But that was in the businesse 
of Absalom, ..to which this Psalm hath no propriety. 1729 
Butier Serw. Pref.,, Wks. 1874 11, 8, 1 shall uot..justify 
the propriety of preaching. . Discourses so abstruse as some 
of these are. 1824 L. Murray Zag. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 429 
Propriety of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them. 31849 Macavtay “ist. Eng. ii. 
1. 223 They, appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of impeaching Arlington, 1870 Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (ed. 2) HW. App. les In some manuscripts .. the 
propriety of the title 1s formally disputed. 

7. Conformity with good manners or polite 
usage; correetness of behaviour or morals; be- 
comingness, decency. Zhe proprieties : the things 
that are considered proper; the details of conven- 


tionally correct or proper conduct. 

(1782 Mass Burney Cecilia y. xiii, Such propriety of 
mind as can only result from the union of ¢ sense with 
virtue.) 178. Burns Addressed to Lady whom Axthor 
Seared he had offended, Propriety's cold cautious rules Warm 
fervour may o’erlook. 1799 Han. More Jem. Educ. ied. 4) 
1. 76 The decorum, the proprieties, the elegancies, and 
even the graces, as far as they are simple, pure, and honest, 
would follow as an almost inevitable consequence. 18 
'T. llook G. Gurney V1. ¥v. 290 She talked of some elderly 
body, in the shape of an aunt, who was to necompany her, 
and play Propriety. 1856 Esnrson Zing. Traits, Alanners 
(Bobn) 11. 50 The keeping of the proprieties is as indis- 
pensable as clean linen. 1865 Trontore Belton Est. xi. 118 
Her taste for decency of demeanour and propriety of life. 

Proprite, obs. form of PRorERTY. 

| Proprium (prowpridm), Pl. -ia. [1.., neut. 
sing. of Proprius PROPER; I sense 1a rendering 
Gr. tov (Aristotle).] 

lL. a. Logic, = Property sd. 5d. 

rgsr T. Witson Logthe (1580) 4 Of the fine predicubles, 
otherwise called the fiue common wordes, which are spoken 
of other...Gexxs, The generall worde. Sfecies. The kinde, 
orspeciall. Diferentia. The difference. Proprius, The 
propetie. Aecidens. The thing chauncing or cleauing to 
the substance. 1656 Stantey //ist. Philos, va (1701) 247/1 
Proprium is \nat which deelareth, not what a thing is, but 
is in it only, and Reciprocal with it, 1885 Daviosos Logic 
Definit. 46 A logical operation which..grasps the essence 
of a thing (to the exclusion of its accidents and propria). 

b. An attribute essentially belonging to some- 
thing, a distinctive characteristic ; essential nature, 
selfhood. 

1795 tr. Seneca reer Chr. Retig. § 189. iv. (ed. 3) 220 Who- 
soever worshippeth Nature instead of Ged, or in Preference 
to God, and in Consequence of such Worship maketh him- 
self, and his own Profrizm, the Center and Fountain of 
his Thoughts. [Vote] By Proprius, as here applied to Man, 
is meant his own Propriety, or all that he has of himself, 
when separated from Divine Influence, 1858 Buswnete 
Nat. § Supernat. ii. (1864) 57 What we call their character 
is the majestic proprium ot their personality. 1863 H. 
pas Srbsis & Shadow xv. 256 Religion has had but one 
legitimate spiritual aim, namely: the softening of the self- 
hood or profrizm which man derives from nature. 
+2. Something given to a person for his own; a 


perquisite. Oéds. : 

1734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 208 The allowing propriums 
to the attornies, in taxing of costs, was a very great abuse, 

Pro-proctor (prowprg’kta:). [f. Pro-? 4 + 
Procror.] orig. One who acted for the proctor of 
a university (see Proctor 3); an officer under the 
control of the prectors, who assisted them in 
executing their duties of keeping order, etc. (some- 
times specially appointed for the occasion) ; now, 
an assistant or deputy proctor in the universitics. 

1650 in Wood Life & Times (O. H.S.) 1. 163 Ata mnceting 
of the Delegntes.. Mr. Hancock proproctor the last yeare 
did certifie the Delegates that one Keblewhitea citizen had 
served him with a writ out of the Common Pleas for false 
imprisonment. 1663 /é7d. 22 Sept. 492 The 24 masters of 
Art,.,that were to be as pro-proctors and exercise pro- 
curatorial power over schollers. /d¢d. 23 Sept., The 24 pro- 


PROPS. 


proctors placed..the Doctors and Bachelors nf Divinity 
next to Xt. Ch. gate, and the Masters on both sides almost 
up to the Bull Inne. 721 Amuerst Yerra Fil, Pref. 20 
One of the pro-proctors for the last and the present year. 
1884 M. Patitson Afes. (1885) 229 For the proctorial year 
1847 } had acted as proproctor to Green. 

Pro-provincial, Pro-provost: see Pro-1 4. 

Propryete, -tie, Propryte, ctc., obs. ff. Pro- 
PRIETY, PROVERTY. 

Props (preps), 56. p2. Theatrical slang. [Short 
for properties.) Stage requisites : see PROPERTY 3. 

See also quot. 1889 : 

1865 Séing Dict., Profs, stage properties, 1883 Keferce 
6 May 3/2 At the Theatre Royal. .the sceneryand props were 
sold by auction, 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Séage 32 Tt was 
..the property room, the things therein being properties, or, 
more commonly ‘ props’, so called, F believe, because they 
help to support the drama. /dfe. 46 Scenery and props were 
not being used at this, the first, rehearsal. 1889 Vew } ork 
Trib. +4 July (Cent., he property-man, or, as he is always 
called, props for short. ; 

Props, gambling gamewith shells: see Prop sé. 

Propternuptial | pre:ptesaypfal), 2. Row. 
Law. [f. L. phr. profler nupti-ds on account of 
marriage + -AL.) That is made or given oa 
account of marriage. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 116 The party who made a 


causeless repudium,..was punished by pecuniary losses 11 
respect of dos and propternuptial donations. 


|| Propterygium (prpptéri-dzivm). Lehthyo/. 
[mod.L., f. Pro-2 + Prerycius.] The anterior 
cartilaginous portion of the fin in elasmobranch 
fishes. Wence Proptery-gial a., of or pertaining 


to the propterygium. 

1878 BEL Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 478 The propteryginm 
and the mesopteryginm are evidently derived from rays 
which still remain attached to the shoulder-girdle. 1889 
Nicnorson & Lyorwker (alzout. 1. 920 In the pelvic 
fin of the Selachians the mesopterygium is absent, and the 
propteryginm more or less rudimentary. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
s.v. Plerygium, Bearing..the propterygial, mesopterygial, 
and metapterygial basalia and radialia. 

| Proptosis (pryptavsis). /ath. [late L. pro- 
ptosis, a. Gr. mpérroots a falling forward, prolapse, 
f, mponinrey to fall forwards.) Prolapse or pro- 


trusion of some bodily part, esp. of the eye. 

1676 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg, 713 Staphyloma,.,1n its 
progress it receives several Names, as when the Uvea sticks 
out above the Cornea: ‘tis called /’roftosis. 1782 E. Forn 
in Med. Commun. 1. 95 [She] was brought to me..with a 
Profptasis of the left eye. 1876 Trans. Citnical Soc. VX. 17 
During the examination one of the eyes got dislocated 
forwards, and had to be replaced...‘Ihe proptosis is probably 
accounted for by shallowness of the orbits. 

So Proptosed f//. a., prolapsed, protruded. 

1890 Lanced x Feb. 246/2 A small portion of the bladder 
wall was proptosed through the deficient neck. 1900 /died. 
1z May 1362/2 An elderly woman whose Right Eye on 
Stooping became Proptosed. x 

+ Propu-dions, a. Obs. rare. [f.L. propudtiés- 
us shameful, infamous, f. prapudi-1m a shameful 
action, f. pra, Pao-! + pud-ére to make ashamed : 
see -ous.] Shameful, infamous, disgraceful. 

3629 Maxweut tr, /Zerodéan (1635) 111 Calling upon Niger 
«eto vindicate the Roman State, and hasten to free them 
from that propndions Governour. 1678 Prttiips, Prop: 
ious, (Lat.) shameful, filthy, dishonest. 

+ Propugn (propié'n), v. Obs. [ad. L. frd- 
pugn-are to go forth to fight; to fight for, defend, 
f. Ard, PRo- t+ pugn-dre to fight.) ¢7ans. To con- 
tend for; to defend, maintain, champion, vindicate 
(an opinion, doctrine, or the like). Hence ‘t Pro- 
pu'gning vb/. sb. aad ffl. a. 

exsss Ilarrsrieto Divorce Hen, VIFT (Camden) 48 To 
‘sland stiffly..against onr adversaries and to propugne our 
side. 1629 Burton Truth's Triumph 218 Scriptures and 

Fathers were..so strongly propugned and maintained by 
Luther. 1633 Prynne //éstriomastix 722 To give a_satis- 
factory answer to all their chiefe Play-propugning Objec- 
tions, a 1660 Hammonn (J.), For propugning of our faith. 
1676 Towrrson Decalogue 9s Divinations which they.. were 
highly concern’d to propugn as true. 

+ Propwgnacle. 04s. [a. obs. F. propugnacle 
(14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. prdpugndcul-um a 
defence, bulwark, f. Ardpugn-dre: sce prec.) A 
bulwark, rampart; also fig. a defence, protection, 

isso J. Coxe Lng. & dr. Heralds § 219 (1877) 119 A great 
strength, propngnacle and bulwarke for the noble realme of 
Englande. 1612 R. Snetpon Serva. St, Martin's 61 His 

ropugnacte and defence of Christian religion which no 

ontifician durst ever yet attempt toconfute, 1657 Howe. 
Londinop. 48 The ‘Yower of London, it being the prime 
Fortresse and propugnacle of the City. ¥ 

Hence Propugnacled a. sonce-wd., having 
ramparts, battlemented. 

3875 Brackmore Alice L. HN. xxvit. 341 The smallest of 
them (opals] is larger and finer than that..which is called 
* Troy burning ', fromthe propugnacled flash of itsmovement. 

|| Propugnaculum, [L.] = PropuGNacte, 

1864 Lowe Fireside Trav. 235 Noelastic proprgnaculum 
had been interposed between the body and the axle, so that 
we sat, as it were, on paving-stones. 1878 Eucycl. Brit. 
VI. 158/2 The Roman colonies were,.valnable as profug na- 
cuda of the state. 

+ Propwgnate,v. Ods. rare. [0 L. prépugnat-, 
ppl. stem of prapugn-dre: see Prorucn.] fram. 
= Prorucy. Hence + Propugnating vé/. sb. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp.144 if ae equally conduce 

tothe propngnating of one affection, and roborating one part. 


1485 


+ Propugnation. 04: [ad. L. propugna- 
Hon-enta, ot action f prdpugn-dre: see PROPUGN.] 
Defence, protection, vindication. 

1585 Frrxe Blas. Gentrie u. 62 Signifiyng..that this 
Scottish Lyon depended wholly npon the propugnation and 
defence of french Jilies. 1606 Sitans Zr. 4 Cru. ii 136. 
1647 Hunsos ir, Right Govt. w.vi.113 Arguments alledged 
for the propugnation therenf. 

Propugnator (préeprynétion. [ad. 1. pre- 
pugnater-en, agent-a. f. prépugn-are + see VRo- 
pean. Cf obs, F. Aropugnalenr (1552 in Gadet.).] 
One who champions; a defender, champion. 

¢ 1450 ANirour Salva ‘ionn 1283 Sho offrid a son to he for 
the Jewes propugnatoure, Marie hire son to be of alle this 
werld protectoure. 1549 Comp? Scot, Ep. Ded. 4 Of them 
that hes been propungnatours for the libertee of ther cuntre. 
2648 Cuancrs | Gracious Mess. Peace 73 Vhe_erectors 
and propugnators of the Presbyterian Discipline in Seodand. 
1792 Burke Cor, (1844) 1V. 42 One of my father’s earliest 
and most able propngnators, 189g Raatssy in Mary KR. 1. 
Bryce Mem. Pref. Veitch (1896) 136 ‘Lhe sturdy, uncom- 
promising propngnator of any question which he took up. 

So + Propwgnatrice Oés. [prob.a. OF. fem. of 


propugnatcur), a female champion or defender. 


c14go Vrronr Saluacioun 3254 Oure swete ladye And als 
our propugnatrice onercome the feende onre cneny. 

Propugner (propidns1). Now rare or Obs. 
[f. Propven o.+-ERT.] A defender, a champion ; 
= PROPUGNSTOR. 

1597 J. Kine On Yones (1618) 570 The daily exclamations 
of the Donatists in Africke against the Orthodoxe. was, 
that they were traitours against the holy books, and them- 
sclues the propugners of them. 169: W. Nicnotus Asst. 
Naked Gospel 96 Vhese were the chief Propugners of this 
Heresie in the Primitive times. 1841 Gantencs /fag LE 
v. i, 305 Dante found numberless propugners and disciples. 

+ Propulsa'tion. Os. [ad.|.. propulsation- 
ent, n, of action f. prapudsdre: see PROPULSE. So 
obs. F. Aroprdsation (Cotgr.).] 

1. A driving forth; = PRopursion 1. rave7'. 

1578 Banister (/ist. 3am iv. 56.As touchyng..propulsation 
of the byrth in women, nature receiueth by them [transverse 
muscles} a large benefite. 

2. A driving away; repelliag. 

x610 Guiutam //eraldry Ww. xiv, (1611) 225 ‘The finalle end 
for which militarie profession is instituted viz. propulsation 
ar renenge of wrong, 1649 Br. Haul. Cases Course. mi viii. 
(1654) 244 The just cause of war is the propuisation of 
publique injuries. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) b. 73'Two 
Engniries offer themselves...OQne is, concerning the Pro- 
pulsatioa or Repelling nf Injuries; the other is, concerning 
the Revenging vf Injuries already done. 

Propwisatory, 2. rare). [1 L. propudsdtor, 
agent-n. f. prdpudsdve: sce next and -ory 2] 
= PROPULSIVE a. 2. 

1842 Youatt Deg ii, (1845) 34 Ht is by the propulsatory 
efforts of the muocles of the loins and thighs that the race 
is won. 

TeraEy v. Obs, [ad. L. prapuls-dre, fre- 
quent. of Prépellére to Proven.) ¢rans. To drive 
off, chase away, repel. lence + Propu'lsing7'é/. sé. 

axgq8 Hatt Chron, fen, Vi 19 By which craftie 
ymagened inuencion they might eyther cloke or propulse 
from them all suspicion. 1594 Newton /fealth slag. 10 
The same il humours and fumes are propulsed and dispersed 
and the brayne is made sincere, stronge and healthfull. 
1668 H. More Diz, Dial. w. xxxvii. (1713) 396 ‘Those 
Reformed Churches that can do that right to themselves by 
propulsing their Enemies. : 

Propulsion (propzlfen). [a. F. propulsion 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.) or f. L. type * prdpalsion- 
ent, n. of action f. Ardpelltre 10 PROPEL. | 

+1. The action of driving forth or away; cxpul- 
sion, repulsion. Obs, 

1611 Forio, Profulsionc, a repelling,..a_ propulsion, 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 715 lo joy it worketh it diversely ; 
viz. by propnision of the moisture, when the spirits dilate, 
and occupy more room. 1786 C. Lucas Fss. iuters . 210 
Warm bathing. .promotes the propulsion of noxious matters. 

2. The action of driving or pushing forward or 
onward ; the condition of being impelled onward ; 


also, propulsive force or effort. 

. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 434 The materials..are..unceas- 
ingly carried forwards hy the circulation and propnision 
of water into the unfathomable regions of the sea. 1807 
J. E. Satu Phys. Bot. 59 To conclude this subject of the 
pone ofthesap. 1849 Macavtay //ist. Eng, iii. T. 372 

He had succeeded in constructing a rude steam engine,.. 
which he prononnced to be an adimirable and most forcihle 
instrument of propulsion. 

b. jig. Impelling influence; impulse. 

1800 Lame Leti., fo Manning 1 Mar., | set to, with an un- 
conquerable propulsion to write, with a lamentable want of 
what to write, 1846 Warttter Acformer xxiv, God works 
in all things; all obey His first propulsion from the night. 
3876 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 202 The constant 
Uy, ops of an unbending will. 
+Propu'lsity. Obs. rare". 
Propulsive quality; propulsion. 

1607 J. Davies Suomma Totatis (Grosart) 10/1 Eternity... 
was e're Time had roome To stirre it selfe, by Heau'ns 
propulsity. | : 

Propulsive (proprisiv), @. (sb.)  [f. L. pra- 
puls-, ppl. stera of prapellére to PROPEL + -IVE.] 

+1. Having the power, quality, or tendency to 
drive off or away; expulsive. Obs. rare. 

1648 Regal! A fol. 23 London-Treacle is of a temperate 
nature, and propulsive of Venome from the Heart. 1650 
Buuwer A athropomet. 193 Children.. having then no furtber 
need for tbat propulsive canse. 


[f. as next + -1rv.] 


PROPY LITE. 


2. Having the quality of propelling, or the 
tendency to propel; that drives or urges forward 
or onward. 

1758 attire Madness v.30 The propulsive action of the 
heart. 1874 Carpusier Went. Phys. 1. ii § 30 879° 30 The 
propulsive movement of the foot in walking. 1893 Farreatky 
Christ in Mod. Theol. i We. Vic 227 An immanent, yet ever- 
active, impulsive and propulsive being maintaining his 
sociely. : Ae 

b. sé. A propulsive agent or principle. 

1834 /'aif’s Vag. 1. 38 Misery, fun, folly, fune. honour,.. 
and all the host of propulsives, which to rame even would 
be to fill divers pages. 

Propwilsory, @. rare. [f. as pree. +-ony 4] 
+a. = prec. 1 pols. . by, = pr enais propelling. 

1656 Tounr Glossogr., Hraprdsery, that serves to put 
away or drive back. 1805 Knox & Jiun Corr 1 208, T had 
reasons propulsory for every one of them; and reasons 
attractive, for three out of the four, 

Propupa, Propygidium : sce I'ko- 21, 2, 

Propur,.e, -te’e, -ty, obs. ff. PRoren, -Ty. 

Propyl (prépil). Chem. [f. Prom’ toxic + 
-yL: so called as being the radical of proptonic 
acid; cf. profane. propene, etce.] The hypothetical 
alcohol radical of the tricarlon series, C,1f, ; also 
called Zrity?. Chiefly aéérid, = Proryiic, as fre- 
pri ateohol, ablehyde, bromide, hydride, nitrate, 
nitrile; propyl sertes, ete. 

Of propyl adcohe?, CoHZOH, there are two isomeric forms, 
normal propyl alcohol CH,.CM,. CHOU, and tse. (or 
psciada \ propyl or second ny propyl atcohol CH, ACO. 
CH,. So with other propyl derivatives, 

185g Mewes’ Man. Chen. 411 Propylic alcohol, or hydrated 
oxide of propyl. 1866 Roscoe flea. Chen ‘The propyl 
campounds. .closely resemble the foregoing ethyl series of 
Lodies. Tropyl alcohol, when oxidized, yields propionic 
acid. 1873 Warts Fezores' Chen. (edn) 54 Vropylaleohol 
was discovered by Chancel in 1853. in the fusel-cil of the 
residues left in the distillation of brandy from wine. 1873 
J. Coon Chews. 11875 313 Propy) hydride [Propane] is 
the third in a series of homologous compounds. 

Hence Propyl-ace tie a. - VaLEric; thence 
propyt-acetate ; pro:pyl-ace‘tylene = Pentinene 
(see PENTANE). Propylamine, an aminc of 
propyl, as CalIgN, a bright, colourless, highly 
refracting, very mobile liquid, having a pecttiliat, 
strongly ammoniacal odour. Pro-pylate. a salt 
of propylic acid. Pro:pyl-benzene - CUMENE. 

1850 In AL Syd. Soc. Fear Bk. Med. 414 By adding very 
cautiously hydrate of lime the *propylamine is obtained. 
3868 Waris Dict. Chem, V. 891 Sulpbate of propylamine 
is erystuline and deliquescent. 


1880 “tienen 27 Nov. 
713/1 The authors. .have thus prepared aluminic methylate, 
ethylate, “propylate. 1873 Watrs #ernes' Chem, (ed. 11) 
367 *Propyt-benzene is a hyuid which boils at 1577. 

Propyla, pl. of Prorytoy, 

|| Propyleum (prppil7?m). Pl. propylea. 
[L., ad. Gr, apombaaoy, usually in pl. -aa, sb, use of 
neuter of tpomtAaos adj. ‘before the gate’, f. mpc, 
Pro-2 + aay a gate: sec Prorytox.] The 
entrance to a temple or other sacred enclosure, 
esp. when of architectural importance; sfcc. the 
entrance to the Acropolis at Athens. Hence, A 
gateway, porch, or vestibule. 

1706 Pues, Propshewm, (in Architect.) the Porch nf a 
Temple nr great Hall; a Gate-House. 1745 Pococre Descr 
Fast Vi. ean. x. 161 ‘Fhe propylaum was prohably about 
the third gate, which was built ata great expence. 1849 
Freeman Avcit. iv. 72 These propylaea lead into a large 
open court. 1890 J. Martineau Scat Auth, in Relig. i i. 
92 This invulnerable Stoic..lingers still at the propylaeum 
of the temple of Duty. ; 

b. fig. An introduction ; A/. prolegomena. 

1727-41 Campers Cye/. s.v., Hence Propylaum is also 
used figuratively in matters of learning, for an introduction, 
apparatus, or prodromus to some greater work. 1893 Mation 
16 Feb, 128/1 ‘Ihe magnificent propylaca, metaphysical, 
psychological, historical, through which, in chapter after 
chapter, Re advances to the sacred precincts of his parti- 
cular themes. 

Propylene (prapilin). Chem. [f. Propyn+ 
-ENE.] The olefine of the tricarboa or propyl 
series, C,H, a colourless gas; called also fropene 
aad nia 

1850 J. W. Reynotns in Jrnd. Chem, Soc. HT. x14 Ft is this 
hydrocarbon..to which I propose to give the name of Pro- 
pylene. 31850 Dauprxy Afont. The. (ed. 2} 489 note, The 
discovery by Captain Reynolds of another homologne of 
olefiant gas, namely propylene. ¢ 186g Lerueay in Orr's 
Cire. Se. L. 116/1 Propylene.., or the super-olefiant gas of 
Dalton and Henry. ; 

Propylic (propilik), a. Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-Ic.] Of or belonging to propyl, containing propyl, 
as propylic (or propyl) alcohol, Cylf,-O11. 

1850 J. W. Revnotos in Frad. Chent, Soc, VE. 114 The 
corresponding alcohol. .still unknown, for which the eee 
tion Propylic alcohol has been suggested by Dr. Hofmann. 
1857 Miter Elem. Chent. WN. 126 Tritylic (or propy lic? 
Alcohol, 1899 Allbutt's ‘Syst. Med. Vi. 84 Other members 
of the alcoholic series—amylic, butylic, and propylic alcohol 
- may exert a decidedly toxic action, 

Propylite (prepilait). Zitkol. [f. Gr. mpé- 
nva-oy (see next) + -ITE1, So named by Richt- 
hofen 1867 as opening the Tertiary volcanic epoch.] 
A voleanic rock occurring in and considered 1o be 
characteristic of various silver-mining regions ; also 


called greenstone trachyte. ; : 
Believed to be a product of the metamorphism which 


PROPYLITIC. 


accompanied the formation of the metalliferous deposits. 
1867 Ricnruoren in Jem. Calif cicad. Sci. 1. 1. Propylite. 
1877 Raymoxn Statist, Mines 167 Propylite. 1879 RuTLey 
Stud. Roks xii. 237 Propylites also occur in Transyl- 
vaniaand Hungary, 1889 0. Fraud. Geol. Soc. XLV. 201, I 
hupe shortly to be able to describe some of the chief types 
of these rocks,..their altered forms (the ‘propylites‘), and 
their Plutonic representatives (diorites and quartz-diorites). 
Ilenece Propyli-tie a., pertaining to propytite. 
1889 Quart, Frul. Geol Soc. XLV. 179 These rocks.. 
exhibiting interesting examples of the so-called propylitic 
modification. ; . 
| Propylon ‘pre‘pilyn). Pl. -pylons, or in Gr. 
form -pyia (-pula). [I.., a. Gr. mpomvaor, f. mpd, 
Pro- + + mvAy gate.) = Propreeum. Also (rans. 
3831 M. Russert. Agyft vi. (1832) 237 Between these 
obelisk» and the propylon are two colossal statues. 1841 
Penny Cyel, XUN. 152/2 Many of then [Pyramids af Nubia] 
have propyla attached to one side, as if forming the entrance 
tothe building. 1865 Fircusson f/is4. Archit. Lois. 115 
The cells of the temple have heen excavated from the rock, 
but their courts and propylons are structural buildings added 
in front. 187§ Brownina dristoph. Afod. 4103 O hail, my 
palace, my hearth’'s propula! 1880 Acafeuy 11 Dec. 418,'3 
Evisa..looks down between two huge propylons of red 
rock to the blue expanse of sea, 
Propyne¢, variants of Propine Ods. 
Propyrie, -yrte(e, obs. ff. Proper, PROPERTY. 
|| Proquestor (prokwistg1\. om. Antiy. 
[Late L. prdgzerstor Gloss. Cyril., Gl. Philox.) for 
earlier fro guwstore (one acting) on behalf of a 
quixstor.] Oue acting in place of or on behalf of 
a queestor ; an officer who was associated with a 
proconsul in the administration of a province after 


having fulfilled the queestorship at Kome. 

1706 Pinuiirs, Yse-Ouesicr, a Deputy or Vice-Preasurer. 
1727 Laroner HAs, (1838) 1. 83 Lucius Antonius son of 
Mark, proquastor and proprtor, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of Sardis, greeting. 1832 GrtL Pompetana Lh, 
xiii. 21 OF sufficient importance to have had a prequeestor. 

| Prora (pro-ra). Pl.-a@. ([L. prdra Prow.] 

1. The prow ofa ship; = PRone. rare, 

iso Leirce tre C. O. Willers Anc. Art (ed. 2) 432 
Naked, planting the right leg ona rock, a prora ora dolphin, 
leaning thereon and looking abroad, a victor in combat and 
taling over the vanquished. : 

2. Zool. Hither of the two points of a cymba 
or C-shaped sponge-spicule. 

1887 Soutas in “acyl. Prit, NXUL 417/2 sv. Sfouge, 
The back of the ‘C' {-shaped spicule) is the Ace? or fropis; 
the points are the grows or prove. 

Proral (proeral), a. [f. L. prdr-a prow + -aL.] 
ta. dnat, in proval bone, one of the original 
elements of the oceipilal. Ods. rare. b. Zool, Of 


or pertaining to the prorx of aeymba: see prec. 2. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Amat. 51 At birth the occipital 
hone..appears to be formed by four centres... These four 
pieces form at that period so many distinct hones, which 
have been described as such under the names of the proral 
or squamous, condyloid and bavilar bones, 1887 Sottas in 
Eucyel. Brit, XXUL 418/15. v, Spouge, By growing towards 
the equator the opposed proral and pleural pteres inay 
conjoin. 

|| Pro rata: sce Pro 7. 

Pro-rate (prdyrcit), v. Chiefly U.S. [f 
pro rata.) traits. Yo divide or assess fro rata ; 
to distribute proportionally. 

1854 Wexster, /rorate, to divide or distribute propor- 
tionally; to assess fro rata (Corrupt, US.). 1881 Chicago 
Times 17 June, As to the basis for pro-rating business 
between the subsidized and unsuhsidized portions of the 
railroad, 1892 in A. E. Lee //ist. Columbus Ut. 262 Vhe 
Bahimore and Ohio [Railroad] to operate and maintain the 
road..and prorate sixty-five per cent of the gross earnings 
.-that is to pay the Central Ohio thirty-five per cent of the 
gross earnings. 

b. fuér. or absol. To make arrangement or 
agreement on a basis of proportional distribution. 

1867 Chicago Times 21 Mar., An act amending the charter 
of the Hannihal and St. Jo Road, by which the latter is 
bound to ‘pro-rate’ with any and all roads coming to 
Hannibal. + Tribune (New York) 6 June (Cent.), ‘The 
Santa Fe (Railroad]..will hereafter refuse to prorate with 
them on shipments of grain and live stock. 

Hence Pro-ra‘table a., ‘capable of being pro-rated 
or divided proportionately’ (Webster Supp/. 1879). 

Prore (pro). Now poet. and rave. Also 
5 prowere, 6 proer. [a. obs. F. prove (41527 in 
Godef.), ad. L. préra Prow sé.1] — The Prow of a 
ship or boat. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. t. ii. 93 The prowere whiche is 
the foremest partye of the shippe. 1490 — Eacydos vi. 29 
The prores or forship whiche lay towarde the countre of 
Thir, tourned anone towarde the Royame of Cypre. 1553 
Brenoe Q. Curtius Ie iij, The prores did stricke against 
the puppes. 582 N. Licuerietp tr. Castanheda's Cong. 
42. Ind. 101 They coniyed certeine Ordinaunce in the proer 
of theyr Boates. 1718 Pore /éiad wt. 773 Twelve galleys 
with vermillion prores. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. vt. xiii, 
The tall ship, whose lofty prore Shall never stem the 
billows more. 1866 Conincron tr. Aneidy1. 5 Toward tbe 
sea they turn their prores. 

b. foctically, A ship. 

1645 Howetn Let. (1650) IL. Lijb (The Vote) Now J 
hope in a successfull prore, The Fates have fix'd me on 
sweet Englands shore. 1813 Scott Rokeby vt. xviii, He.. 
Must. Jag with overloaded prore, While barks unburthened 


reach the shore. 
Pro-rector (praujrektor).  [f. Pro- 144 Rec- 


tor; also mod.L.; Ger. prorektor.] The deputy 


va 


! 


decreit. 


1486 


or snbstitnte of a REcToR in a university, college, 
or other educational institution ; a vice-rector. 

Formerly in use in the Scottish universities ; now chiefly 
in those of Germany, in some of which the king or prince 
of the state is nominal Rector (Recrox 40), and the pro- 
fessor who executes the duties of the office is pro-rector. 
(Cf. the positions of Chancellor and Vice-chancellor at 
Osford, Cambridge, and Dublin.) Also in some other 
German institutes of higher education. 

¢ 1618 Moryson /tfn. iv. av. i. (1903) 306 But if it happen 
that any Baron or Prince be Student in the University, 
they vse to chuse him Rector for the yeare, and he vseth to 
chuse for his Prorector or Substitute, hin who hy order and 
course should have otherwise beene Rector that yeare. 
{1685 Meh. 25) icfa Rectorum Unite. St. Andr. Yb 471 
Nomina ineorporatorum in Collegio D, Leonardi R. D. D. 
Waltero Comrio pro Rectore, Collegii D.¢ Mariac primario.] 
1858 (Mar. 1) Wranutes Unin. St. Andrews XVUE1. 4ig (MS.) 
‘The Senatus appointed the ex-Rector to act in the meantime 
as pro-Rector and Promotor. 1886 /’ad/ Wad G. 18 Aug. 4/2 
The pro-rectors..of the several {German) universities 
represented Jat Heidelberg] wore their gold chains of office. 
1 Daily News 12 June 7/1 The Eimperor ..was received 
..by the Rector and Pro-Rector of the Polytechnicum, in 
their long brown gowns and caps. 1908 J. Maitianp 
Asperson “Let, to Editor 5 Mar, [At St. Andrews] Down 
to the date of the Ordinances following on the Universities 
-\ct of 1858 there was always a pro-Rector, or, as he was 
sometimes called, a vice-Rector, whose duty it was to act 
for the Rector in his absence. 

Ilenee Prore‘ctorate, the office of a pro-rector. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Wm. Howitt, 1863 Dowpixc 
Life Calixtus xxii. 203 The duties of the prorectorate have 
occupied and distracted me. 

Pro-regent, Prorenal: see Pro-1! 2, Pro- 21, 

Pro-re-nascent, pro re nata: see Pro 8, 

+ Prore‘ption. O¢s. rare. Also 7 -sion. [n. 
of action f. L. prorép-cre, prorept- 1a ercep for- 
ward.] <A erceping on; a slow advance. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Prorepsion, a creeping forward, 
a stealing forward by little and little, a growing, spreading, 
or coming forth. 1658 J. Ropixson Audova x.55 The slow 
proreption of every Sidus, ont of his proper Sign. 

|| Pro-rex. Os. [f. L. rd, Pro-l + rex a 
king.] A deputy king. a viceroy. 

1586 Mancowe tsél’t. Jaméburd. 1. i, Create bint pro-rex of 
all Africa. 1g89 Nasne Anat. fésterd, Epist., As 1 haue 
no portion in any mans opinion, soam I the Prorex of my 
priuate thought. 1649 Roberts Clazvis Bid. 198 In the 17. 
year of Jehoshaphat, Jehoram his son began to reign as 
Pro-resx, or Vice-Roy to his father. @ 1679 ‘1’. Gooow1n 
Auowledse of God mm. xiii, Whilst the world stands he 
(Christ] governs it, easeth God of that burden, and is his 
frorex for him. 

+ Pro‘ritate,v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. prori- 
zdre to provoke, incite, entice. Cf. PRrorirr and 
Tpnitate @.!]  érans. To provoke, irritate, incite. 

1620 VeNNER Ifa Recta v. (1650) 109 By reason of their 
imoyst and calorificall nature, they proritate Venus. 1669 
W. Simpson f/yered. Chyrn 81 By proritating the gout. 1684 
te. Bouet's Mere. Compit. xix.705 Fontanels..proritate and 
milk as it were the outer surface of the Skin. va 

llence + Prorita‘tion Oés., provocation, irrita- 


tion, incitement. 

1643 Ausw. Vind. Surectymnuus 43 Your Maimonides 
(after all your proritation) holds no other than faire termes 
with our Samaritan Chronicle. 1657 Tomutxsox Aenou's 
Disp. 535 Ut helps such as labour under..the Dysentery, or 
the frequent proritation of the Belly. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit, v1. 221 The flux..may be continued by a gentle 
proritation of the bloud. a s 

+ Prori‘te, v. Oés. [ad. L. prorit-dre: sce 
above. Cf. obs. F. proriter (Cotgr.).) érans. 
= PRORITATE. : 

1574 Newton //eadth Mag. 72 It doth prorite and tickle 
them toexpell it. Lyon 

Prorogate (provrogeit), v. Pa. pple. in Sc. 
also prorogate. Chiefly S¢.; now only Se. Law. 
[E Fe stem of L. prérogdre : see PRoroGvE.] 

+ 


. vans, = PROROGUE 1. Obs. 

3432-50 tr. ‘igden (Rolls) LV. 193 In that he had proro- 
gate his office by the igs of v. yere. 1552 Neg. Privy 
Councit Scot. 1.127 With power to thaim ta ce thair 
1607 Earn Stirtinc Fudrus Czsar Argt., He sent 
to the Senate to have his government of the Gaules proro- 
gated for five years, 1685 Sc. Acts Chas. /7 (1820) VIIL 
460/1 The excise.of Inland and forraign Commodities 
Granted to King Charles the Second .. hy the fourteenth 
act of the Parliament 1661..and prorogat by the eight act 
of be Parliament 168: for fyve yeares therafter. a 1693 
Urquhart's Rabelais wu, x1. 332, 1 prorogate,.. wyre-draw, 
and shift off the Time. 

2. = PROROGUE 2, 3. 

1569 Reg. Privy Councit Scoi. 11. 31 To prorogat the 
said day of thair meting. 1646 Br. Maxwett Burd. [ssach. 
in Pherti.x (1708) 1. 298 He gave order lo prorogate it [the 
Assembly) to another and fonger day. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. (1699) 290 The Council 
may prorogat also the Dyets appointed for Execution, 
1828-40 Tytter Hist, Scot, (1864) 1. 66 note, The day of 
assembling was afterwards prorogated to the 2nd of August. 
1868 Act 31 & 32 Viel. c 100 § 26 It shall not be competent 
of consent of parties to prorogate the time for complying 
with any statutory enactment. ih. 

3. Se and Civil Law. To extend (the jurisdiction 
of a judge or court) to a cause in which it would 


otherwise be incompetent: ef. PROROGATION 4 a. 
16or J. WHEELER Treat. Comme. 25 All Ciuill causes,.. 
arising hetweene or among the brethren ..»who either may or 
will prorogate the Turisdiction of tbe said Companie, and 
their court, 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot. 1 
(1699) 287 Custome had in this prorogat the power of inferior 
Judges. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Soi. sv. Prorogation 


PROROGUE. 


of Furisdiction, Where the proper jurisdiction of the judge 
is confined to causes amounting to a certain valuc, parties 
may prorogate the jurisdiction to causes ahove that value, 
unless the statute conferring the jurisdiction prohibits it. 

14. pa. pple. prorogate, app. used for ‘called, 
summoned ’, Ods. rare. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. cxvu. 1. (MS. Arch Seld. B. 10), 
Edmonde Irneside. After Ethelrede his fadir was prorogate 
Vuto the Crowne of alle this rojale land, 

lence Pro‘rogated f/Z. a. 

1645 Rutnerroro 7ryal a Trt. Faith xviii.(1845) 205 The 
standing and prorogated intercessionand advocation of Jesus 
Christ..must have a daily use, 1773 Erskine /ust. Law 
Scot. 1. ii, § 27 Prorogated jurisdiction is that which is, by 
the consent of parties, conferred on a judge, who, without 
such consent, would be incompetent. 1850 Ac? 13 & 14 
Vict. c. 36 § 2 The original or prorogated period, as the case 
may be, for lodging a revised condescendence. 

Prorogation (prdvrogéi-fon, prpro-). [ME a. 
OF, prorogacton (1313 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F, 
-tion, or ad. L. prérogétion-em, n. of action f. 
frovogzare \o PROROGUE. | 

1. The action of lengthening in daration, or 
causing to last longer; extension of time; pro- 
longation, protraction, farther continuance. Now 
rare or Obs, exc. in Sc. Law. 

2432/50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V.185 Thro the prorogacion of 
his lyfe by oon day. 1gqz Uoari. Evasm, sl poph. 278b, 
‘The senate would not gene ne graunte vnto Caesar proro- 
Recens that is to saie, a longer tyme in his dictature. 1647 

« Mone Song of Son! Notes 136/1 Distance of life makes 
time, and the prorogation of life continueth time. 1746-7 
Alct2oGeo. f/, c. 50§ 21 By virtue of the prorogation of any 
lease or tack. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Laz Scot., Prorogation, 
in judicial proceedings,..a prolongation of the time ap- 
pointed for reporting a diligence, lodging a paper, or obtem- 
pering any other judicial order... Prorogation of a Lease is 
the extension of it. 1876 Lowen, Among my Bhs. Seri 
233 He himself can count on patriarchal prorogations of 
existence. ; : 

2. The action of proroguing an assembly, esp. 
Parliament; discontinnance of meetings until the 
following session, withont dissolution. 

1472-3 Kolls of Parlt. Vi. 31/2 Your Parlement..by 
dyvers prorogations and adjornamentes, unto the xxi day 
of Januarii,.contynued. 1586 BurGuuevin Ellis Orig, Lett. 
Ser. 1 IIE 13 We..did procure this prorogation for the 
other ij. canses. (Cf. ProroGvue vu. 2, quot. 1586.] 1638 Dx. 
Hiasutton in //. Papers (Camden) 48 A great manie of 
them came to toune to have protested against the pro- 
rogation fof the General Assembly). 1765 BLackstone 
Comm. 1. ii, 387 A prorogation is the continuance of the 
parliament from one session to another, as an adjournment 
1s a continuation of the session from day to day. 1828 
Scotr 4. A. Perth vii, Bailie Craigdallie..who had advised 
the prorogation of their civic council to the present place 
and hour. 1840 Penny Cyed. XVHL 27171 The effect of a 
prorogation is at once to suspend all business until parlia- 
iment may be summoned again. /dfdé., A bill must be 
renewed after a prorogation, as if it had never been intro- 
duced, though ve prorogation be for no more than a day, 
3878 Stuass Const. Hist. § 768 HII. 480-1 The distinction 
between adjournment Sas plore aticd -- is a modern dis- 
tinction. ‘The necessary adjournment from day to day, as 
well as the countermanding of a parliament called, and the 
longer intermission of the session, was known as prorogation. 
/éid. note, The word ‘prorogation ' is constantly used for 
countermanding or delaying tbe day of meeting. 

b. éransf. The time during which Parliament 
stands prorogued ; the interval between snecessive 


sessions. ‘ 
aisa8 Hatt Chron., Men. Viil 110b, Duryng whiche 
prorogacion, the common people saied to the Burgesses, 
sirs, we heare saie you will graunt .iiii.s. of the pound, we 
aduise you to doo so that you maie go home. 1663 Prpys 
Diary 18 Feb., This day the Parliament met again, after 
their long prorogation. 1724 Swirt Drapicr's Lett. ii. Wks. 
31755 V. ih 42 It_would seem very extraordinary, if an 
inferiour court in England should take a matter out of the 
hands of the high court of parliament during a prorogation. 
+8. The action of deferring to a laler time; 
postponement. Os. rare. : 

2658 Puituirs, Proregation, a deferring, or putting off to 
another time, 1703 Ketsev Sem. 73 He often obtained 
Pardon, or a Prorogation of the Punishment. , 

4. a. Se. Law. The extension of the jurisdiction 
of a judge or court tocanses which do not properly 
come within it: allowed in certain cases by con- 
sent of the parties. f ; 

1838 W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. s.v. Prorogation of Furis- 
diction, In order to render prorogation effectual, the judge 
must have a jurisdiction susceptible of prorogation. 

tb. gex. Exteusion, Ods. rare. “ee 

a 1626 Br, ANDREWES Sern. (1856) 1. 223 Goodwill is a kind 
of peace, but.. with an extent or prorogation, a kind of peace 
peculiar to men which the other parts of [he earth are not 
capable of. 

Pro-rogator. rare. [a. L. prérogdtor, agent-n. 
f. proérogare to ProxoGve.] One who prorogates. 

(In quot. app. a meaningless jingle.) - 

1652 GAULE Magastromt. 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, cue : 

Prorogue (prordx'g), v. Forms: §-7 proroge, 
(5 -rouge, 6 -rog), 6- prorogue, [Late ME. 
proroge, a. ¥. proroge-v, obs. F. prorogue-r (both 
14th ¢. in Godef. Compl.), ad. L. prorogare to 
prolong, extend, esp. a term of office; to defer; 
lit. to ask publi, f. pri, Pro- 14 rogdre to ask. 

The ctyiig logical sense, according to Scheller, was perh. 


‘to ask the people whether the term of an office or the like 


PROROGUED. 


may be prolonged to a person’, as if toask him ov. 
this no exanrple is extant in Latin.] te 

+1. éranxs. To prolong, lengthen, extend (in time 
or duration); to cause to last longer; to continue, 


protract. Ods. (exc. as a Latinism). 

1425 Rolis of Parlt, WV. 285 The which Graunte was 
lengthed and’ proroged att the last Parlement..for other 
two yeer. c1g10 More Pieus Wks. 9/2 If he might have 
had y® space of his life proroged. 1579 Fenton Gureciard. 
(1618) 91 The truce was eftsoones proroged for a few dayes. 
1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 599 And besides [they] did 
prorogue the time of his Government five years further. 
1665 MaNntey Grotius' Low C. Warres 896 The States pro- 
rogued the space for deliberation..from that present time, 
until the first of September, @ 1716 Soutn Serr. (1744) 
XI. 263 As long as the Spirit prorogues his workings after 
an obstinate resistance of them, 1878 Bosw. Satu Carthage 
337 The command of Scipio was prorogued, not, as on 
previous occasions, for a fixed period, but till such time as 
the war should be brought to a conclusion. 

+ 2. ¢rans. To put off for a lime, defer, postpone. 

1483 Rolls of Parit. V. 233/t To forbere and proroge, and 
to putte in suspence, th'execution of leviyng of the fyndyng 
of the seid..men Archers. 3494 Hun. VIL Led. in fist. 
Acad. Oxon. \O.V.S.) UL 618 Prorouge your said election 
unto the tyme ye shall have furthre knowlege from us. 1592 
Snaxs. Row. Ful iv. i. 48, | heare thou must and nothing 
may prorogue it, On Thursday next he married to this 
Countie. 1632 Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. un. IIL 278 
‘Lhe Kinges journey into Scotland must be prorogued untill 
another yeare, a1716 Soutu Sera (1744) VIL vi. 226 ‘To 
stop a sinner in bis return to God, by persuading his corrupt 
heart, that he may prorogue that return with safety. 

tb. absol. or intr. To delay, procrastinate. Ods. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T.11b, Why doost thou proroge till 
thy wretched life be at his wayes end? . . 

3. ‘To discontinue the meetings of (a legislative 
or other assembly) for a time, definite or indefinite, 
without dissolving it; to dismiss by authority until 
the next session, Originally and chietly in refer- 
ence to the British Parliament. 

Originally a particular application of sense 23 the meaning 
being to “put off, postpone ' the assembly or sittings of a 
parliament which had been summoned or was in session: 
ef. quot. 2878 in ProroGarion 2. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt, V. 286/1 This present Parliament to 
proroge, adjorne, or dissolve. 49 Faavan Chron. vu. 

44 In this .xlii, yere, the kyng helde one parlyament at 
Vestmynster, & another or ellys prorogyd y® same to 
Wynchestre, a1gqg8 Haut Chron., fen, V 41 Vpon this 
poynct ., the parliament was proroged to Westminster. 
1586 Burcttey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, IIL, 13 We 
had gret reason to proreg our session which is rone till the 
astt, ¢1615 Bacon Adv. Sir G. Villiers ii. § 28 By the 
king's authority alone, and by his writs are they [the two 
houses of peers and commons) assembled, and by him alone 
are they prorogued and dissolved; but each house may 
adjourn itself. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V7, vin Wks. 181 
IL. 23 The Pope. .recalled them and prorogned the Council. 
3846 McCectoce’ Acc. Brit, Lmpire (1854) (1. 77 Parlia- 
ment is called together by the King, who inay prorogue or 
dissolve it at pleasure. 

b. intr. in pass. sense: To be prorogued; to 
discontinue meeting until the next session. 

3642 View Print. Book int, Observat. 8 He may com- 
mand them to prorogue, or adjourn for time or place. 
1680 Roxb, Ball. (1883) 1V. 646, | mind not the Members, 
and makers of Laws, Let ‘em Sit or Prorogue as bis Majesty 
please. 1896 Lp. Loxponoerry in Westo. Gas. 7 Sept. 2/2 
No opportunity was afforded..of discussing the question 
before Parliament prorogned, 

Hence Proro‘gued /f/. a., Proro:guing v4/. sb. ; 
+ Proro‘gnement [cf AF, proroiguement (1376 
in Godef,)] = ProroGation; Proro‘guer, one who 
prorogues (in quot., one who puts off or defers). 

assz Hutort, *Proroged, provogaius. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Red. tu. § 1 The King..went privately..as if it had 
heen to a return of a prorogued or adjourn'd Parliament. 
1660 R. Coxe Power 4 Subj. 257 The day for the con- 
vention of the Parliament after their *Proroguement. 3597 

. Payne Royal Exch. 5 Vhese *prorogers of wel doinge 

aving wherwith, are here iustly reproved. 1s8z in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 417 A proclamacion for 
the *prorogyne of the Parliament. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. 
B&. xi. 360 That the cause of the proroging of bis induction 
bee in his owne default, 1680 Sia C. Lytrexton in ation 
Corr, (Camden) 239 The proroguinge y* parliment for sodays. 

Prorsad (prfised), adv. Auat. [f. L. prors- 
um forwards +-ad: see Dextrap.] Towards the 


front, forward. So Prorsal a., forward, anterior. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Proru‘mp, v. Obs, nonce-wd. [ad. L. pré- 
rump-ére, {. Pro-1 + riuipére to burst.] intr. To 
burst forth. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, Cris. O—S—prommped. 
Tibv, Prorumped? what a noise it made! as if bis spirit 
would hane prommmpt with it. 

Prorupt (prorypt), v. rare. [f. L. prorupt-, 
ppl. stem of prorumpcre: see prec.J] trans. To 
cause to burst forth: hence Proru‘pted p//. a. 
So Proruption (prorzpfan) [ad. late L. prd- 
ruplion-ent, n. of action], a bursting forth. 

3646 Sin T. Baowne Pseud, Ep. ui. xvi. 145 The latter 
brood impatient, by a forcible proruption anticipate their 
period of exclusion. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Proruptio, 
term for a bursting or breaking forth, as of the hlood; pro- 
ruption. 1874 Contes. Rev. XXIV. 430 The Inferno is 
in the conical pit, the Purgatorio on the prorupted mountain. 

Prosaic (proz?ik), a. (sd.). [ad. med.L. pra- 
saic-us (6th c.), f. Arésa Prose: see -Ic, So F. 
prosaique (15th ¢. (adv. -vzent) in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to prose; consisting of or 


But of 
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written in prose ; (of an author) writing in prose, 
Now rare or O6s.: expressed by Prose 5 attrié. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Prosaick, that is in Prose and not 
in Meeter, pertaining to Prose. 1719 H. Ertseck (¢tde) 
A Prosaic ‘Translation of... Persius Flaccus's Six Satyrs, 1780 
Harris /‘4ilol. ing. u. itt, (1781) 92 In modern Rhythin.. 
be it Prosaic or Poetic, he [the reader) must expect to find it 
governed for the greater part by Accent. 1830 W.Tayior 
Hist, Surv. Germ. Poetry W113 He [Herder] publisued 
many works, chiefly prosaic, which widely extended his 
literary reputation. 1878 Browsxixc La Salsiaz Ixxix, 
Verse which, born, demands Prosaic ministration. 

2. Having the character, style, or diction of prose 
as opposed to poetry ; laeking poctic hcauty, feel- 
ing, or imagination; plain, matter-of-fact, Elence 
b. ¢ransf, Unpoctic, unromanlic; commonplace, 
dull, tame. (Of persons and things.) 

1746 P. Francis tr. /Jorace, Saf, iv. 53 “lis not enough 
to close the flowing Line, And iu ten Syllables your Sense 
confine. Or write in meer prosaic Rhimes like me, That can 
deserve the Name of Poctry. 1795 Mason Ch, Wus. ili. 165 
The verses were casy and. prosaic enongh to be intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, 1842 1 Isnanutlaex. Lit, (1867) 
287 (Ship of Fools) The verse being prosaic, preserves ils 
colloquial ease. 

b. 1813 H. & J. Smernt orae in Lond. 10 When you 
are flat, prosaic, and insipid Qwhich, under favor, you some. 
times are), 1859 Hottanp Gold / iii. 41 Do you get im- 
patient with the prosaic life around you—the dulness, and 
the earthliness and the brutishness of men? 1897 hack 
Green Past, vii, Marriage settlements are very) prosaic 
things. 1892 Wrsicott Gosfeé of Life 128 The Chinese are 
cummonly held to be a prosaic people. 

B. s& +1. A prose author: - PRosatst 1, O4s., 

1589 Putrenuam Aug. foesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 56 Which 
occasioned the story writer to chuse an_ higher stile fit fur 
his subiect, the Prosaicke in prose, the Poet iu incetre. 

2. ~2. Prosaic things or subjects. 

1890 Crark Resseut. Ocean rag. 1. viii. 163 She [a ship] 
hardened rapidly into the familiar prosaics of timber, sail- 
cloth and tackling. 

Prosaical, a. [f. as prec. +-au.] 

+1. = prec. 1. Obs. 

1652 L. S. People's Liberty v.10 As we may observe both 
from their Poets, and Prosaicall writers. 175: Fart Orreey 
Remarks Swift (1752) 251 Consider the prosaical works of 
Milton, you will find them more nervous than elegant. 1808 
Dinnis Six 7. More's Utopia Introd. 73 ‘The first prosaical 
work with which Rastcll's ponderous folio opens ts called 
‘The Life of John Picus*’ 

2. = prec. 2. Now rare or Obs. 

1699 Bextrey Pad. 218 As familiar and prosaical, as our 
Censurer would make it. 1848 Mrs. Cartvee Lefz. (1883) 
Ik. 33, I found that now too prosaical for my romantic cir- 
cumstances, 1859 Kineszey J//se. I. i, 29 Itis the practical, 
prasaical fanatic who does the work. 

Prosaically, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In a 
prosaic manner. 

a 1834 Coterince Let. to Pickering (Kerslake'’s Catal. 
June 1879), Sir Walter Scott, tho” a poet,..manages these 
matters somewhat more prosaically—fe. with more sense 
and discretion. 1839 Hattam f/isé. Zit, 11, v. § 6. 255 
La Balia [of Tansilio)..contains good advice to mothers 
..very prosaically delivered. 1885 Sookseller 5 Mar. 241/2 
The violin. .may be prosaically described as ‘a hollow box 
13 inches long by 8} wide, and weighing about 8} ounces", 

Prosa‘icalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
= PROSAICNESS. 

1844 L. Hunt Jarag. & Faucy 47 As to prosaicalness in 
general, it is sometimes indulged in hy young writers on 
the plea of its being natural. 1876 Miss Youce # oman- 
(et ae 162 The intense prosaicalness of common life is 
shown in the Paston letters, where the girls pray for hus- 
rs apparently perfect indifference as to who they 
may be Be 

Prosaicism (prozéisiz’m). 
-IsM.] = PROSAISM. 

3804 ANNA Sewaan Jfen:. Darwin 266 Those long trains 
of comparative prosaicism, over which we yawn. a 1849 
Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI, 500 It is the prosaicism of 
these two writers to which is owing their especial quota- 
bility. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 401 People are never 
weary of inveighing against the prosaicism of our time. 

Prosa‘icness. [f.as prec.+-NEss.] Prosaie 
quality or character. 

1887 ral, Educ. 1 Feb. 79 That Dutch picture. .in its 
unadulterated materiality and prosaicness. 1890 Atheneum 
8 Mar. 303/3 The vulgarity and prosaicness of these people 
and their surroundings. | 

Prosa:i-co:mi-epic, a. nonce-wd. Combining 
the prosaic, comic, and epic. 

1749 Fiecvixne Tow Fones v. i, We have laid it down as a 
Roe necessary to be observed in all Prosai-comi-epic 

titing. ‘ 

Prosaism (prduzejiz’m). [ad. F. prosaisme, f. 
L. frdsa Prose: sce -18M.] 

1. Prosaic character or style. (In quot. 1855, 
Dull or commonplace condition or prospect.) 

1787 Axna Sewaro Lett. (1811) J. 352 Ever bave you 
found me ready to acknowledge the prosaism of many lines 
which you have pointed out in my most favourite poets, 
1885 Fraser's Afig. LI, 7oo Not a picturesque bit of build- 
ing was to be seen;. nothing but the most arid prosaism. 
3865 Lewes in Porta. Rev. 1 Dec. 181 Nor could a French- 
man..feel the whole prosaism of Wordsworth’s lines —' That 
egeauate provision should be made For all the people to be 
taught to read’. j 

2. (with #7.) A prosaic phrase or expression. 

1817 Coteripcr Siog. Lit, xviii. (1882) 185 The existence 
of I ea conceded. a@1850 Woapsw. Prose 
Wks, (1876) II. 85 Critics, who, when they stumble upon 
these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine that they have 
made a notable discovery, 1865 Pall Mail G. 13 Noy. 10 


[f Prosatc a, + 


prosal (14th c.).] 


PROSCHOLIUM. 


| There are prosaisms and colloquial turns which every now 


and then remind us of the restraints. 

Prosaist (provzeist). [fas pree. + -1st.] 

L. One who writes in prose; a prose author. 

1803 W. Tavior in Aun, Nev. I. 322 Known to the public 
aS a poet, and a prosaist of eloquence and erudition, 1827 
De Quixcey in Blackiw Mag. XN, 20 ‘Fhe pro-aist is 
satisfied if he impresses clear and distinct ideas. 1879 M. 
Parrison A/iféen vi. 70 There is no other prosaist who pos- 
sesses anything like Milton's command over the resources 
of vur language. 

2. A prosaic¢ or unpoctic person. 

1831 Carivie Schiller in Mise, Ess. (1872) Wl. 71 A 
man who denied that Schiller was a Poct, would himself be, 
frum every side, declared a Prosnist. 1853 Croven Pocus, 
cte, (1869) 1. 3906 How that first of English prosaists was 
inspired with then (poetic lines}, remains a problem. 

+ Pro‘sal, a. Os. [ad. med.L. prosdé-7s “6th e, 
Cassiod.), f. L. frdsa Prosk: see -AL. Cf F. 
Pertaining to or composed 
in prose; in quot. 1654, written or printed in the 
form of prose (not in measured lines like verse). 

1654 Vaiss Theol, Treat, vic 137 These Analyses in a 
prosal method ..are plainer, for the valzar sort, than such 
as are set in Sections, «1682 Sir TV. Browse Sracts xi. 
(1683) 177 The Priest notonely or alwayscomposed his prosal 
raplures intu Verse, 

tProsapy. Os. [ad. L. prdsdpi-a (also -és) 
a stock, race, family. Cf. obs. i. prosapie (1507 
in Godef.’.] Stock, race, lineage. 

1432-50 tr. A/feden (Rolls) L231 Soe the linealle descense 
of the prosapy (1. forsapie] or kymede of Feramundus 
faylede by men, Lut hyt remaynede in DBatildis sustyr to 
Dagoberte. 1sqz Una. Krav. feph. 62 Beeyng a 
manne, and begotten to of a mannes prosapic, in manly 
wise. 1654 Vinwain Aff. Hiss. ui xxvic 33 ‘Two Tarquins 
sprung frum Gieckish prosapy. 

| Prosateur (prozater’. [F. (Menage 1666, 
ad. It. Avosafore (in Florio): ef. med.l.. prasator 
(Du Cange*.] A prose-writer. 

1880 2. W. Gossr in Academy 4 Sept. 164 Shelley ceased 
to come before the world as a prosateur just.as he began to 
do so seriously asa poct, rgor QO. Act. Oct. 491 There are 
few better examples of his charm as prosafenr, 

Also in med.L. form Prosa‘tor, 

189r SreVENSON Left. (1001) Ii. xi. 221 Not that U set 
much accaunt by iny verses, which are the verses of Vrosator, 

Proscapula, -ar: sec PRro- 2 2. 

+Prosca‘rab. Obs. rare. [ail mod.L. proscara- 
éa-us: see Pro- land Scaran; sol’. Aroscarabé.] 
Aname of the Oil-beetle, .Weloe Proscarabvus. 

{16g8 Rowtann MJoufel's Theat, Ins. 1016 Called Pro. 
sarateus in Latine..in English it may fitly be called the 
Oyl-beetle, or the Oyl-clock.] 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1 
v. § 2.123 Insects. like a Dectle without wings, but seeming 
to have some little rudiments of wings, noted for being apt 
upon a touch to send out a yellowish oyly substance from 
his joynts,.. Proscarab. 

| Proscenium (prosfnidm). Pl.-a,  [a. L. 
proscéntum, ad. Gr. mpooxnmoy a proscenium, also 
in late Gr. a stage-curtain, f. mpd, PRo- 2 2+ oanvy a 
booth, stage, Scexe.] 

1. a. In the ancient theatre, The space between 
the ‘scene’ or background and the orchestra, on 


which the action took place ; the stage. 

2606 Hai.t.axp Suefon. 184 These Games hee beheld from 
the top of the Proscenium [wargin The fore-stage]. 1696 
Puitcips (ed. 5), Proscentian, the forepart of the Scene: an 
Edifice as high as the last Portico of the Theater, whose 
Face or Front was adorned with many ranges of Pillars. 
1839 Arnotp Let. in Stanley Life & Corr, (1844) II. ix. 160 
The two marble pillars still standing in the prosceniznr 
of the theatre, reminded me of the Forum at Rome. 1869 
Tozer flight. Turkey UW 201 Of. the proscenium there are 
No remains. 

b. In the modern theatre, The space between 
the curtain or drop-scene and the orchestra; often 
including the curtain itself and the arch or frame- 
work which holds it. 

1807 Director 1. 244 This equivocal proscenium, as it 
were, dove-tuils the house with the stage. 1860 Ad/ Vear 
Round No. 44. 417 The appearance of the audience, as seen 
from the prosceniuin..is highly remarkable in its union of 
vastness with compactness. 1908 e Rev. Apr. 453 The one 
determining characteristic of the Elizabethan stage. .is its 
Jack of anything like a proscenium. 

2. fransf. and fig. a. The front, the foreground. 

1648 Heaaicx Hesper., Upon his Fulia, Lips she has, all 
rubie red,..And a nosc that is the grace And proscenium of 
her face. 1793 Ear: Macaatney in J. Barrow Life, etc. 
(1807) 1]. 272 Several persons passed backwards and for- 
wards, in the proscenium or fore ground of the tent. 1852 
Caatyte Sterting 1. xiv, These thoughts..for a good while 
kept possession of the proscenium of his mind. 

b. ‘The stage’; dramatic art. 

3812 G. Cotman Poel. Vag. (1818) 16 During his time, 
from the Prosceniam ta‘en, Thalia and Melpomene both 
vanished. 1907 Edin. Rev, Jan, 197 The Censor is still 
enthroned above the proscenium. 

3. attrib, as proscenium arch, box, door, ' 

1875 Miss Braopox S/range World |. ii, 36 That official 
. unlocked a door behind the proscenium box, a door sacred 
to the manager, and let Penwyn through. 1go7 Scribner's 
Mag. XXX. 466/2, | was in the box that used to be built 
inside the proscenium arch so that the actors themselves 
could watch the stage during their waits. 

Proscession, obs. form of PRocESSION. 


|Proscholium, -ion  (proskd'liém, 
{med.L. proschotiunt, £. Gr. mp6, Pro-2 


sign). 
2+L. 


PROSCIND. 


schola, ad. Gr, oxoAq school.] The name of a 
covered court forming the eastern entrance to the 
Divinity School at Oxford. 

1676 in Hood's Life 1 July (O.H.S.) 11. 351 Bound to be 
in the Proscholium of the Divinity School during the asking 
of his grace. 1720 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) VIL. 192 He 
did not stand that day in the Proscholion (commonly called 
Pig-market) of the Divinity School, as he ought to have done. 

+ Prosci'nd, @. Ods. rare. [ad. L. proseind-cre 
to tear open in front, rend, f. pra, Puo-! 1f + 
seind-cre to cut, rend.] ¢ravs. ‘To rend, to tear ; 


also fig. to revile. 

1659 GaubEen Sears of CA. 1. xx.573 They did too mach 
proscind aad prostitute (as it were) the Imperial purple. 1671 
R. MacWarp @ rue Nouconf. 58 ‘The.. Reproaches, where- 
with your Clergie during these unhappy wars did not cease 
continually to proscind the people of God. 

+ Proscission (presi'fan). Obs. rare—°, [ad 1. 
froscisston-em breaking up (of land), first. plough- 
ing, £. frd, PRo- 1 + seind-tve, sciss-um to break or 
tear asunder.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Procission terror for proscission}, 
a cuuing MPs a tilling, a ploughing, a manuring of land. 

Proscolecine, -scolex: sec ]’Ro-* 1. 

| Proscolla (presike'la). Hot. Pl.-e&. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mpis to + xdAAa glue.] (See quot.) 

1866 T'reas. Bot., Proscolla, a viscid gland on the upper 
side of the stigma of orchids, to which the pollen-masses 
become attached, : 

Proscribable (proskrai*bab’l), 2. [f. next + 
“ABLE.] Capable of being proscribed, or placcd 
under legal proscription. 

1881 Echo 16 Feb, 3/2 The offence had to be committed 
in a proscribable district; and it was desired that the 
warrant shonld be conclusive evidence of the proscription of 
the district, | a 

Proscribe proskraitb), 2. fad. L. proserid-cre 
to write in front of; to write before the world, 
publish by writing, offer in writing for sale, cte.; 
to ‘ post’ a person as condemned to confiscation or 
outlawry, f. prd, Pro-1 1 f+ serib-cre to write.) 

+I. 1. evans. To write in front; to prefix in 
writing. Ods. rare. 

Perhaps a scribal error for preserfbe: see Pro-' 3. 

1432-s0 tr. //igden (Rolls! 1. 21 When the compilator 
(Ranulphus] spekethe, the letter shall be proscribede [L. 
preseribitus] in this forme folowenge [R} 

II. 2. ‘fo write up or publish the name of 
(a person) as condemned to death and confiscation 
of property; to put out of the protection of the 
law, to outlaw; to banish, exile. Also fiz. 

1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Coma. 33, He. .doth condemne, 
& proscribe him as aucthor of Seismes, 1596 Spenser 
State dred, Wks. (Globe) 637/1 Ro. Vere, Earle of Oxford, 
was.. banished the realme and proscribed. 1678 R. L'Es- 
TAANGE Seneca's Mor. (1776) 200 He that proscribes me 
today, shall himself be cast ont tomorrow. 1840 Trier. 
WALL Greece VII. lvii, 226 He was himself ontlawed and 
proscribed in the name of his sovereign. 2 ALison Z//sé, 
Europe X. xxvii. 84o A declaration was. .signed by all the 
Powers, which. .proscribed Napoleon as a public enemy, 
with whom neither peace nor truce could be concluded, 

b. ‘To ostracize, to ‘send to Coventry’. 

1680 Eart Rosco. tr. lorace's Art Poet. 31 Then Puet- 
asters in their raging fits..dreaded and proscrib’d by Men 
of sense. : 

3. To reject, condemn, denounce (a thing) as 
uscless or dangerous; to prohibit, interdict ; to 
proclaim (a district or practice) ; = PRocLam 2, 
ze,f. 

1622 Maese tr. Adestan's Guzman d’Alf. Ww. 319 This 
Cnstome is that vneontrouled Lord, that prescribes, and 
proscribes Lawes at his pleasure, 1768 Hume £ss. & Treat, 
(1777) 11. Notes 507 They [plays] have been zenlonsly pro- 
scribed by the godly in later ages. 1772 Priestcey Jas?, 
Relig. (1782) 1. 219 The Stoics. .proscribed.. Compassion. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Vist. (1862) 1. tv. iti, 424 Persons of 
taste or elegance seem to proscribe it [civet] even from the 
toilet, 1841 D'Isaacit Amen. Lit. (1867) 342 ‘The eccle- 
siastics ia vain proscribed these licentions revelries. 1850 
Mrs, Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord. (1863) 194 Before their 
religion was proscribed and their country confiscated. 

S| As a literalism of rendering in Rbemish N. T. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Ga/. iii. 1 O sensles Galatians, who 
hath bewitched yon, not to obey the truth, before whose 
eies Tesus Christ was proscribed [Gr. mpoeypodn; Vile. 
pra:scriptusest ; 1388 Wyctir exilid ; Tinoare, Covern. de- 
scribed; 1611 euidently set forth; 1881 A.V. openly sct forth), 
being erneified among yon? 

Hence Proscri‘bed AZ/. a. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i, 1 hid for thee Thy murder of 
ny brother,.. And writ him in the list of my proscrib'd 
After thy fact, to save thy little shame. 1689 SHADWELL 
Bury Fou, As cas emperor was by his perfumes 
betrayd. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref CéA. Eng. 1. 66 A well- 
known favonrer of the proscribed opinions. 1869 Rawiain- 
son Anc. Hist. 447 The property of the proscribed was con- 
fiscated, é 

+ Proscribe, formerly for PRESCRIBE: sce PRo-13, 

1530 Parson, 668/1, / proscryde (Lydgate) for / prescrybe, 

Proscri‘ber. [See -Ex!.] One who proscribes, 

1697 Dryoen énerd Ded., Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 219 The 
triumvir and proscriber had descended to us in a more 
hideous form than they now appear. 1869 Daily News 
17 July, Where frequent revolutions have divided parties 
into proscribers and proscribed. 

Proscript, @. and sd.! [ad. L. prdscript-us, 
pa. pple. of grdscrié-ere to Proscripr. So obs. 


F. proscript, ¥. proscrit.) 
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+A. adj. (proskript). Proscribed: see Pro- 
SCRIBE v. 2. Obs, 

1582-8 /list. James V7 (1825) 29 The disobeyers war maid 
proscript and forefaltit, to the end he mycht be also anoyntit 
with the fatnes of thair lands and rents. 1600 HOLLANo Lizy 
Lxxxix. Epit. 1252 Cn. Domitins, one of the proscript ont- 
lawes, 1628 tr. Mathieu's Powerfull Favorite 29 A Pro- 
script man who to enioy the goods of his wife, told her 
that he would kill himselfe, she added that she would 
accompanie him. 

B. sé. (préaskript). One who is proseribed. 

1576 Fremince Panofl, Epist. 148 L. Cassar, her brother, 
when hee was a proscript or outlawe., 1652-62 HEYuIN 
Cosmogr. \. (1682) 250 Se en an estimat did they set npon 
the casual death of this Proscript. 1835 Suonert tr. 
Chateanbriand's Trav. Introd. \ed, 3) 1. 37 Proseripts never 
open a publie school of philosophy. 1899 Blackw, Mag. 
June 1003/2 No proscript could find a retnge beyond the 
reach of the Caesars. 


tProscript, 50.2 Obs. rere. [ad. L. prascript- 
um, pa. pple. neut. of prdserid-cre to ProscriBe.] 


A prohibition, an interdict. 

1s7o Foxe 4. & JZ. (ed. 2) 374/1 He should be within 
the dannger of this proscript. /éfe., Princes to anoyd the 
paine of thys proscript, were ready to do whatsoeuer the 
pope would haue them, .do. 

Proscription (proskrispfan). (ad. L. pré- 
seription-em, n. of action f. préscrib-cre to [Ro- 
seniBe, Cf. F. proscription (1486 in Godef.).] 

1. The action of proscribing; the condition or 
fact of being proscribed ; decree of condemnation 
to death or banishment ; outlawry. Also fig. 

1389 Teevisa #igeden (Rolls) VIL. 443 In pat tyme [in] 
Engelond was robberie under kyng William be Rede, and 
proscripcionns and exeilinges and takynge into [the] kynges 
hond. 1412-20 Lyos, Chron. Troy w. xxxiy. (MS, Digby 230) 
If. 159/1 Exile, werre, cheynes, and presoun, Proscripcioun and 
capunite, a 1533 lp. Berxers Gold. Ba. MW. Aurel. (1546) 
B viij, The tyme of Sylla, whan he made the vniuersall pro- 
scription agaynste the Marians. 1600 DymMox /refand (1843) 
14 This cuntry,.was very well quieted by a proscription of 
the O'Connors made by the erleof Kildare. 1738 Bourncuroke 
Ox Parties Ded. 16 To hang up the ‘Tables of Proscription, 
without the Power of sending Centurions to cut off every 
Head that wears a Face disliked at Court, would be Mad- 
nessitra Prince, 1874 Green Short dist. ix. § 8.675 William 
..was resolved that no bloodshed or proscription should 
follow the revolution, 

2. Denunciation, interdiction, prohibition by au- 


thority ; exclusion or rejection by public order. 
1659 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 284 The saving of their 
rights is che clear proscription of their rights, 1975 Jonson 
Tax. no Tyr, 62 A proscription published by a Colony 
against the Mother-conatry, 1854 Mirman /at. Chr. iv. 
vil. (1864) LT. 342 Iconoclasm. .was a mere negative doctrine, 
a proscription of those sentiments which had full possession 
ofthe popniar mind, 1877 C. Grikie Christ hii. (1879) 627 
A land afflicted by social proscription. 
(f£ L. pré- 


Proscriptive (pro,skri-ptiv), @. 
serift-, ppl. stem of froscrid-cre to PRoscRIBE + 
-1VE,] Characterized by proscribing; tending to 
proscribe; of the nature or character of pro- 


scription. 

1787 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 1. 134 A most noble 
triumvirate; and..as proscriptive and arbitrary, as the 
famous Roman one. 1781 Girson Deel. & F. xxxv. (1788) 
VI. 143 The Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had made, 
1853 Hottanp Mem, J. Badger i. (1854) 23 The powerful 
and established party. . becomes proscriptive towards the new 
and weaker organizations. 

llence Proscri‘ptively adv., by way of pro- 
scription; Proscri:ptiveness, the quality of 


being proscriptive. 

1882 Ocitvir (Annandale), Proscriptively, 1886 Raviin 
Progr. Th. Grt, Subj. ¥.70 The proscriptiveness of ecclesi- 
astical intolerance is a characteristic of a dead church, 

Proscutal, Proscutellar, etc.; see PRo- 2 2. 

Prose (préuz), sb. Also 6 proese, proase, Se. 
pross, prois. (a. F. prose (13th c. in Littré), ad. 
L. prosa (ratio), Tit, straightforward discourse, 
sb. use of fem. of prds-us, for earlier prors-us adj. 
straightforward, straight, direct, contr. from prd- 
vers-us, pa. pple. of prévert-cre to turn forwards. 
Hence med.L. grdsa an accentual hymn, in which 
the prose pronunciation and order is used.] 

l. The ordinary forth of written or spoken 
language, without metrical structure; csp. as a 
species or division of literature. Opposed to 


poetry, verse, rime, or metre. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10975 But firensche 
men wryten hit in prose, Right as be dide, hym for to 
alose. ¢1386 Cuaucer Jeli, Prol. 19 Gladly quod I by 
goddes sweete pyne I wol yow telle a litel thyng in prose. 
1483 Caxton Cato 3 Two partyes—the fyrst is in prose and 
the second in verse. 1575 eae Left. (1871) 15 The ins 
whieh heer | report in vapolisht proez, waz thear pronounce 
in good meeter and matter. 1596 DanryMpLe tr. Leséie's 
dist. Scot. x. 468 Monie vther thingis baith in prois and 
verse he wrote. 1667 Mitton /?, Z. 1.16 Things nn- 
allempted yet ia Prose or Rhime. 1718 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 31 July, 1.. will.. continue the 
rest of my account in plain prose, 1800 Worpsw. Lyr. 
Ball, (ed, 2) Pref. note, Much confusion has been introduced 
into criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose. 
.-The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre. 1833 Cote- 
RivcE Tadle-t. 3 July, The definition of good prose is—proper 
words in their proper places, 1880 M. Arnoto £ss. Crit., 
Stud, Poet, (1888) 39 The needful qualities for a fit prose 
are regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 


PROSE. 


b. with a and £2. A piece of prose, as opp. to 
a poem; a composition in prose; a prose exercise. 
Now rave or Oés, exc. in school or college use. 

1389 Purtesnam Eng. Poesie ut. xvi. (Arb.) 184 The 
Greekes vsed a manner of speech or writing in their proses, 
that went by clanses, finishing the words of like tune. 1646 
J. Hare Pees 1. 5 Gently to amble in a York-sbire prose. 
1865 CARLVLE Fredk. Gt, xix. viii. V. 607 New Verses or 
light Proses. 1901 Punch 9 Jan. 20/1 When my tutor fond 
supposes I am writing Latin proses. 

“1c. In ME., A (prose) story or narrative. 

(The pl. was app. sometimes confounded with froses, proces, 
Process sé. 43 this being, as in F., sing. and pl.) 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 6337 He fond her bokes bothe two.. 
In siker proses and no romannce. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 11523 
All the pepuil in pat presse, pat the prose herd, Afermyt 
hit as fyn pat pe freike said. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 2062 
And slike a pas, sais be prose, to Persy he ridis. 24%. 2397 
A cronne all of elere gold, clnustrid with gemmes, Of fyfty 
ponde with be payse, as pe prose tellis. 

2. “eel. A piece of rhythmical prose or rimed 
accentual verse, sung or said between the epistle and 
gospel at certain masses: also called a sequence. 

Called Ardsa in Latin in distinction from versus applied to 
the ancicat quantitative metres: see P, Wagner /nirod, 
Gregorian Melodies (Eng, trausl. 234, etc.). 

€1449 Pecocnx Refr. (Rolls) 201 Also in the prose clepid 
a sequence which is sungna in the Feeste of the Cross is 
ising, aftir chat manye specbis there ben mad to tbe cros. 
1486 Rec. St. AJary af Lliid 16 Every persone..syngyag a 
Respond of Seynte Stephen with the prose therto. 156 
'T. Norton tr. Cadvin's Zast. ui. xx. (1634) 427 In all their 
Letanies, Hymnes, and roses, where no honour is left 
ungiven to dead Saints, there is no mention of Christ. 1822 
K. Dicey Aroadst. Mon, im. (1848) 90 The stanzas of the 
new worship proposed as more worthy of God than the 
ancient proses of the Church. 1882 Rocxstro in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 11. 465 In the Middle Ages it [Sequence] was 
called a Prose; because, thongh written for the most part 
in rhymed Latin. .the cadence of its syllables was governed, 
not as in classical Poetry, by quantity, but by accent—a 
peculiarity which deprived it of all claim to consideration 
as Verse of any kind. 1885 Cath. Dict, Seguence, In the 
revision of the Roman Missal in the sixteenth century, 
only four sequences were retained : ‘ Vietimz Paschali*.., 
‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus *,., ‘Lauda, Sion ‘.., the ‘Dies Ira". 
. A filth prose, ' Stabat Mater ',,.must have been added very 
recently, since neither Le Brnn nor Benedict XIV. recog- 
nise it. 

tb. Hence, ix prose is used in the following 
instances app., as = in rimed, as opposed to quanti- 


tative verse. Oéds. 

1486 Surtees Misc, (1888) 54 Which shall salute the king 
wt wordes folowing in prose...Most reverend, rightwose 
regent of this rigalitie, Whos primative patrone 1 peyte to 
your presence [r/mes citie..prehemynence.]. /éid. 55 Saying 
the wordes folowing unto the king in prose.. Most prudent 
prince of pruved prevision [etc.). 

3. fg. (from 1). Plain, simple, mattcr-of-fact, 
(and hence) dull or commonplace expression, 
quality, spirit, ete. {The opposite of Porrry 5.) 

1561 T. Norton tr. Cadvin's Inst. 1. 18 For the plaine 
prose hereof is to cleare to be subject to any canillations at 
all. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. Pref, Wks. 1851 LNT. 143 Sitting 
here below in the cool element of prose. 1742 Younc Wt. 
Th. Ww. 645 That Prose of Piety, a lukewarm Praise. 1896 
Lowett Ode 4th Fuly ui, iii, To see things as they are, 
or shall be soon, In the frank prose of undissembling noon. 
1900 ‘Saran Granp" Bads xv, Mrs. Normanton wasa broad 
entbodiment of the prose and commonplace of her class. 


4, a. A dull, commonplace, or wearisome dis- 


course or piece of writing; a prosy discourse. 

1688 R. Hotme Arwoury wu. 175/2 Mr. Guillims had not 
needed to have used snch a long prose. 1813 Brox in 
Daily News (1899) 29 June 6/1, 1 have sent you a long 
prose. 1 hope your answer will be eqnal in length. 1840 

. H. Newman Leé?. (1891) 11. 300 All this is a miserable 
prose. 1897 Life & Lett. B. Jowett 1, v. 129 He received 
many a ‘ prose ‘from Jowett on the philosophy of law and 
on the various qnestions of the hour. ; 

b. Old col/og, Familiar talk, chat, gossip; a talk, 

1805 Mrs. Creevev in C. Pagers, etc. (1904) 1. 68, I_had 
a great deal of comfortable prose with her. 1807 Eaat 
Maumessuay Diaries § Corr, 111. 385 Long prose with the 
Duke of Portland till one ia the morning. 1825 Brocketr 
N.C. Gloss., Poss, talk, conversation—rather of the Geir 
ing kind, ‘Let ns have a bit of pross.' 1848 R. D. 
Hampven in Sowte Afen:, (1871) 162 She does not forget the 
long friendly proses that you have had together, and she 
longs to have another talk-out with you. , 

8. attrib. (often hyphened to the following word). 
a. Consisting of, composed or written in prose. 

(In this and the following, substitnted for Prosatc 2.) 

1g1r SuaFtess. Charae. (1737) 11. 254 Which after the 
manner of my familiar prose-satir 1 presume to criticize. 1718 
Pore Let. to Dk. Buckhut, 1 Sept., There had been a very 
elegant Prose-translation before. 1817 Cocertoce Biog. Lit, 
23 In verse or prose, or in verse-text aided ny, prose- 
comment. 1862 STanLey Jew. CA. (1877) I. xi. 206 Here we 
have..the prose account. 1875 Lowext Spenser Wks. 1890 
1V. 322 Bunyan, .is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic. 

b. Composing or writing in eee ; 
1668 Drynen Evening’s Love m1. i, The prose-wits playing, 
and the verse-wits rooking. 1711 SHAFTESS. Charac. (8737) 
1.235 Poetsand prose-anthors inevery kind. 1866 J. Marti- 
NEAU £58, 1.192 In.. First Principles we have a kind of prose 
Lucretins. . 

ce. fig. Having the character of prose; plain, 
matter-of-fact, commonplace: = Prosaic 2, 

1818 Hazuirr Eng. Poets viil. (1870) 194 Poets are not 
idea) beings; but have their prose-sides. 1864 WeEssTER 
s.v., The prose duties of life. 1905 Q. Kev. Oct. 485 For the 
poet the aesthetic value of the Gospels is independent of 
their prose-truth. 


PROSE. 


-6. Comb., as prose-indtling sb, and adj., prose 
ike 2dj.; ft prose-master, a master of prose, one 
who excels in prose composition; prose-poem, a 
prose work having the style or character of a 
poem; so proso-poet, prose-poetry; + prose- 
printer, a prinier of prose (in quot. = prose 
author); prose-writer, one who writes or com- 
poses prose, an author who writes in prose; so 
prose-writing. 

1382 Wvewtr 306 Prol., The litle distinecionn that leucth 
with *prose enditing is wouen. 1742 1, Franets tr. A/orace's 
Ast P, 138 For Telephus or Peleas..must complain Ia 
*prose-like Style. 1656 Eart. Mona. tr. Boccalini’s Pol. 
Touchstone (1674) 270 * Prose- Master Major to his Majestie. 
1906 Daily Chron. 13 Jan. 3/4 The so-called *prose-poem 
is very rarely attempted. 1711 Snartesn. Charac. (1737) 
1, 162 Vhey have valgarly pass’d for a sort of *prose-pocts. 
1860 Gen. P, ‘FHomrson Audi Alt. 11. cxiit, 42/2 The prose- 
poet Bunyan's ‘ Holy War’, 1887 Saintspury fist. kU‘2ad, 
“2t. ii. 41 Sidney commits himself..to the tilent heresy 
of *prose-poetry, saying that verse is ‘only an oraament 
of poetry’. 158: Stoney A fo/, Poetrie (Arb) 68 Peculier 
to Versifiers, and .. not..among *Prose-printers. 1611 
Wuitaker in Coryat's Cruditics Panegyr. Verses dv, 
The most pcerelesse Poeticall *Prose-writer, 1697 Drvarn 
Virg., Ess. Georg, (1721) 1, 202 Where the Prose-writer 
tells us plainly what ought to be done, the Poet often con- 
ceals the Precept ina Description. 1847 Grote Greece u. 
xxix. [V. 130 The philosopher Pherekydés of Syros, abont 

50 f.C., is called by some the earliest prose-writer, 1769 
Kk. Woop Ess. #fomer 60 It is allowed on all hands, that 
*Prose writing was unknown ia Greece, till long after the 
Poet's time. 1787 Siw J. Hawnins JFohnson 255 A taste in 
morals, in poetry, and prose-writing. 

Prose (préuz), vu. [f. prec. sh, 3 cf F. proser 
(21613 in Littré) to tnrn into or write in prose.] 

1. ¢rans. To express, compose, or write in prose ; 
to translate or turn into prose. 

¢1393 Crtaucer Scogan 41 Al schal passyn pat men prose 
orryme, ¢1450 J. Survey in 4. A. Adadtt, AIS. 16,165 If. 4 
Baicius de consolacione prosed in Englische by Chaucier, 
1785 Burns and Ef, to reek vi, An’ if ye wiana mak 
it clink, By Jove Ell prose it! 1893 Jacors More Eug. 
Fairy T, (1894) p. viii, L have had no scruple in prosing a 
ballad or softening down over-abundant dialect. 

b. iaér. Yo compose or write prose. Also éo 

prose it, 

1805 Soutney in Robberds Mer, IV. Taylor IL. 77, Lam 
prosing, not altogether against my will, x18x2 Comse 
Picturesque 1. (Chandos) 7 I'M prose it here, I'l verse it 
there, And picturesque it every where. 1834 /ait's Mag. 
I, 378 I've rhymed, I've prosed.. fa short dane everything. 

2. intr, Yo discourse in a prosy manner ; to talk 
or write prosily; ofd collog. and dial. 10 converse 
familiarly, chat, gossip. 

1797 Twenvent Ken. xxxii. (1815) 171 The time that you 
and 1, my good Mother, used to prose over the parlour-fire, 
till you drove me away to bed. 1813 Moore Post-dag, ete. 
(ed. 2) 48 To wait till the Irish affairs were decided~That 
is, till both honses had prosed and divided. 2819 Keats 
Otho \. ii. 189 Pray, do aot prose, good Ethelbert, but speak 
What is your purpose. 1879 A. Lancia Academy 11 Jaa. 
25/1 That mythical stage of man’s existence when he was 
eternally prosing about the weather, 1885 Frances E. 
Trotiore ia Graphic 21 Feb, r90/1, I won't keep you here 
prosing with me. : i 

b. ¢érans. with adv. or hr. To bring into some 
specified condition hy prosing ; to talk or lecture 
into or ¢o (some state). 

1825 R. H. Frovoz in Kem. (1838) 1. 178, I think T must 
come to you to be prosed and put into a better way. 188: 
F. M. Pearp Contrad, 1. 192 In apie of my having prose 
you to death. 1897 Ker Epic & Row. 273 The important 
thiags of the story may be made to come with the stroke 
and flash of present reality, instead of being prosed away by 
the bistoriaa. x 

Prosect (prosekt), vw. rare. [Formed (after 
next) on L. prdseed-, ppl. stem of prdseedre to cut 
away or off, cut up, f. Pro-1 1+secdre to cut.] 
trans, To dissect (a dead body, or part of one) in 
preparation for anatomical demonstration ; adso?, 
to perform the office of a prosector. So Pro- 
section (prose‘kfon), dissection for purposcs of 
anatomical demonstration ; the function of a pro- 
sector. 

1890 Cent, Dict., Prosect.. Prosection. 

Prosector (prosektos).  [a. late L. prdsector 
(‘Tertull.) a eutter up, an anatomist, agent-n. f. L. 
prosec-Gre to cut up. So F. prosectetr (1835 in 
Dic, Acad.), after which the English designation 
was prob, introduced.] One whose business is to 
dissect dead bodies in preparation for anatomical 
research or demonstration, as assistant to a lecturer 
on anatomy, a surgeon, or a zoological society. 

1857 Duxauison Med, Dict., Prosector, dissector. 1858 
Mayne Axfos. Lex. Prosector, term for an anatomist; 
applied to one who prepares the subject for the lecturer on 
anatomy; the same as Dissector. 1861 Hoimetr. Afoguin- 
Tandon tt V. ii. 267 M. Robelin, Prosector to the Faculty 
of Sciences at Montpellier, 1883 Afauch. Exant. 24 Nov. 
5/3 The Council of the Zoological Society have decided to 
employ a prosector, whose chief duty will be that of dis- 
secting animals that may die in the gardens, 

Hence Prosecto’rial a., of or pertaining to a 
prosector; || Prosecto‘riam [mod.L.: see -on1UM], 
a room or building for prosection; the place of 
operation of a prosector; Prose‘ctorship, the 
position or office of prosector. 

VoL. V11, 
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31881 Nature 20 Oct. 5795/2 If the Zoological Society had 
not in 1865 established its prosectorship, we should have 
seen little of the really solid advances in our knawledge of 
the anatomy of the two higher classes of vertebrated animals. 
1883 Athenvcum 28 Apr. 544 1 Prof. Garrod, Mr. Forbes‘s 
predecessor in the prosectorial office. rgor /é/s Apr. 344 
The rich collections of the British Museum, the Zoological 
Society's Prosectorium, and other leading instinutions. 

Prosecutable (pres/ki#al’l), «  [f. Pro- 
SECUTE 2 + -ABLE.}] That may be prosecuted ; 
liable to prosecntion. 

r8oz-12 Bentuam Kalion. Judie. Evid. (1827) Ve 436 
Cases prosecutable in the way of indictment. 1836 Ciat- 
mers H'ks, V.377 Its violation shall be madea prosecutable 
offence. 1892 STEVENSON Aleress the Plains 230 A claim 
not prosecutable in any court of law. 

Prosecute (prp‘s‘kizt), v Also 6 prose- 
qwuit, -quut, 6-7 -quute; 7 fa. fple. (Sc) 
proseeute. [f. L. prosecitt-, ppl. stem of frdsegui 
to follow, pirsuc, attend, accompany; to honour 
or present (a person) with; f. fr@, PRo-1 14 segui 
to follow. So obs, F. prosecuter (1519 in Godct.).] 

1, érans, To follow up, pursue; to persevere or 
persist in, follow out, go on with (some action, 
undertaking, or purpose) witlta view to completing 
or attaining it. 

1432-50 tr. A/ieden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes sende an epis- 
tole..preyenge and comfortenge his fader to prosecute [L. 
prosegui] that he hade beganne. 1g09 Fister ven, Seri. 
ilen. VH Aij, As this honorable audyence now is here 
assembled to prasecute the funeral obseruaunces [ctc.]. 
1568 Ae Pray Counctt Scot. 1, 624 Quhill thai renew 
tbair forceis and prosequate thair forniair detestabill inter- 
pryise. 1614 Ravetcn f/ist. Word? itt (1634) 102 Haw 
the Army came into the Territorie of Synope, and there 
prosequuted the same purpose, 1643 Drums. or LawTi 
Shiamachia Wks. (1711) 192 ‘That the late articles of the 
treaty of peace .. may be carefully and truly prosecute. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 126 If still you prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries. 1754 Ricuarpson Grand fsonu xxvii, 
(1781) HL. 2g: Determined to prosecute their intended tour. 
1836 Il. CoLexince North. Worthies 1. go The Datch war, 
commenced without necessity, and prosecuted ..with ill- 
judged parsimony. 1874 Carrixter Asend. ys. 1 This in- 
quiry.. has not until recently been systematically prosecnted. 

b. inir. or aésol, To continue, go on. 

@1g29 Sretton A'eplye. 158 What shullde I prosecute, Or 
more of this toclatter? x85 ‘I. Wasiuincton tr. Vicholay’s 
Voy. 1. xix. 22 [Ie] sued..for licence too prosecute on his. 
journey. 1588 Parke tr. Wendosa's fist. China 357 llere 
hee doth prosecute in things which the saice fathers did see. 

2. ¢rans. To earry ottt, perform; to engage in, 
carry on, practise, exercise, follow. ‘ 

1576 Freminc anopt. Epist. 342 Those exercises, that 
are vsually proscquuted in the common schooles. 1610 
Witret fexapla Dan. 141 True repentance..may not be 
deferred or put off but speedily prosequuted. 1707 Mortt- 
mer ffusé (1721) Il. 177 It is a piece of great aeglect 
amongst us, that the sowing of them is not more prose- 
cuted. 1824 J. Marswate Cost. Opin. (1839) 307 Vhese 
privileges ..cannot be enjoyed unless the trade anes be 

rosccuted, 1883 Gooor Fish. fudust. U.S. 23 (Fish. 

xhib. Publ.) The salmon and other fisheries of Paget 
Sound are proseeated chiefly by the aid of ladian fishermen. 

3. ‘To follow out in detail; ‘to proceed in con- 
sideration or disquisition of’ (J.); to go into the 
particulars of, investigate ; to treat of or deal with 
in greater detail. 

1538 Starkey Augland 11. i, 162 ¥f 1 schold partycularly 
prosecute euery thyng..perteynyng to thes miaterys, we 
schold not fynysch our communycatyon thys xv. days and 
more. 1577 Hanmer Ane, Eecd. é/ist. (1619) 10 The which 
Josephus hath prosecuted at large in his histories. 1612 
Drinsuey Lud. Lit. xiil. (1627) 178 Speciall rules and direc. 
tions giuen, for writing their ‘heames,..prosecuting the 
seuerall parts of the Theame. 1672 Cave DPria. Chr. iu. 
iii. (1673) 304 This Argument Eusebius particularly prose- 
cutes. 1743 Emerson Fluvions Pref. 14 As to the Resolu- 
tion of Problems by infinite Serics, 1 have been more sparing 
of that, because it has been well prosecuted by others. 
1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible ii. (ed. 3) 63, 1 do not further 
prosecute this subject. 

+4. ‘lo follow up (an advantage); to improve, 
take advantage of (an opportunity). Oés. 

1594 Prat Yewell-ko. 1. 27 They prosecuted this good 
happe of theirs further the next ycare. 1654 tr. Martinis 
Cong. China 24 The Tartars, prosecute the victory with 
all quickaess and diligence. 19754 Hume //ést, Eng. (1761) 
1. ix. 191 The reach Army..left Henry free to prosecute 
his Advantages against bis other Enemies. 

+5. To follow quickly with hostile intent (a 
fleeing man or beast); to chase; =Pursur. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11.166 Theking..prosecuted Dauid 
the brother of Lewlyn from towne to towne. 1607 Torsriu 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 24 ‘These wild asses..cast backward 
with their heels stones with such violence, as they pierce 
the brests of them that prosecute them. 1648 CRomMweLL 
Let, 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We..prosecuted them home to 
Warrington Town. 1697 Davoen Virg. Georg. 1. 619 The 
Mastiffs gen’rous Breed,..who, for the Folds Relief, Will 
prosecute with Cries the nightly ‘Thief. 

absol. 1549 Latimer rst Serum. bef. Edw. VF (Arb) 24 
Pharao. .what tyme he hard of the passage of Goddes people, 
. he did prosecute after, entendyng to destroye them. 1607 
Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 4 The Mankeys..fiing stones 
at them that prosecute to take them, 

+b. To follow with vengeance; to revenge (in- 
juries, etc.). Obs. 

asst Rosinson tr. More's Utop. wt. (1895) 245 But whether 
it were righte or wrong, it was with so cruell sad mortal 
warre reuenged.., So egerly the Vtopians prosequute the 
iniuries done to ther frindes, yea, in money matters; and 
not their owne likewise. 


PROSECUTION. 


6. Law, a. To institute legal proceedings against 
(a person) for some offence; to arraign before a 
court of justice for some crime or wrong. 

1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot, W1. 139 To be apprehendit 
and prosequutit be justice. 1647 CLarenpon Afist, Red. te 
$11 Any Person..who was not either immediately Prose- 
cuted by the Court, or in evident Disfavour there. 1769 
Brackstonn Coma. IV. xxiii, 315 If he made his peace 
with the king, still he might be prosecuted at the suit of 
the party. 1780 Dentin fc, Legisl xi. § 24 Vou proses 
cute him for the cheat, 1818 Scorr //rt. Mid?. xxxi, Are 
you aware of the law of this couatry—that if you lodge this 
charge you will be bound over te prosceute this gang? sod, 
Notice. Trespassers will be prosecuted as the law directs. 

b. with the crime or offence as object. 

1680 OtTwav Orphan it iv, If the offence be found Within 
my reach..I'd prosecute it with severest Vengeance. 1769 
Ropertson Chas. 1, Fiew St. Europe 1.1.42 Resentment 
was almost the sole motive for prosecuting crimes. 1863 H. 
Cox /ustit, t. x. 235 The House of Commons had given up 
the practice of prosecuting state crimes. 

@. In phrase fo prosecute an action, a claim. 
+ Formerly also ¢o prosecttfe an accusation, the la, 

1596 Lacon Wax. 4 Use Conn Laie it. (1436) 12 Hee also 
then bindeth to appeare those that give testimony and 
prosecute the accusation, /érd. 64 1f hee prosecuted the 
law against the thicfe and convict him of the same felony, 
he shall have his goods again. 1654 Sir BM. Nacnotas tn 
iM, Papers Camden: UL. 31 Whe strange accusation violently 
prosecuted against St Edw. (fyde at the Council Board at 

taris. 1709 Sirvee lowe, Aef 1 xsiv. eyo They did not put 
or continue them in prison, nor proseente the law upon chen. 
1817 Lp. Castiernacu in Jarl Deh 1853 Nothing but a 
deep sense of the daty which Lowed to the public could... 
have induced me to prosecute that action, 1818 Crvisn 
Digest (cd. 2) V.242 ‘That the parties included in the excep- 
tion should have five years clear from every disability there 
nrentioned, to prosecute their claim. 

d. ¢uér, or adsof, “Vo institute or carry on a 
prosceution, to be prosecutor. 

1611 Bi. Joxson Cafidine v. vi, When they are done, the 
laws may proscquute. 1657 W. Rasp tr. Gassends's ve 
fetres: 2 He durst aot prosecute against the party he 
supposed had stollen them. 1765 Diacksione Coun. 1, 
vil. 268 He [the king] is therefore the proper person to 
provenitie for all public offences and arate of the peace, 

eing the person injured in the eye of the law. 1817 Pard, 
Ped, 418 He had at that time prosecuted for high treason, 
because he disdained to bring the persons..before a jury 
for any other crime than that of which he was conscicn- 
tiously satisfied they were guilty. 

+ 7. ‘Vo seek lo gain or bring about ; to follow 
after, strive for. Ods. 

isos Blanchardyn vii, Biij b, Wer beautic bath carryed 
such prayse and commendation throughout the world, that 
all the neighbouring Princes hane prosecuted her loue. 
1604 ‘1. Wricnt /'assions t. iii. 14 Selfe-love..inticeth..to 
prosecute pleasures. 1641 J. Jackson 7owe Evang, 7.1. 
224 Let peace be pro-cented, and followed, by the safest and 
surest rule of this pursuit. 1722 Wottaston Kefig. Nat, ix. 
(1738) 218 [We] at the same time [shall] prosecute our own 
proper happiness. 

+8. To follow (fig.) witk honour, regard, 
exeeration, or other leeling or ils expression. (A 
figure from literally following a person with shouts 


of acclamation, execration, ete.) Ods. 

1538 Bare Thre Lawes 1981 To worshyp one God aboue 
And hys poore neyber to prosecute with Ioue. ¢ 1540 tr. 
fol. Verg. Bug. Hist, (Camden) 1, 206 ‘Vhe Danes didd.. 
with honorable sepulture, prosecute the corps of Ifubo. 
1632 Massincer City Madam v. iii, Prosecated with the 
fatal curses Of widows, undone orphans, and what else. 
1664 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popfery iu. ti. (1667) 21 Prose. 
cutiag the Lord Jesus Christ with a singular honour. 174 
Warsurton Div. Legat. V1, 168 The same Animal was 
prosecuted, in one place, with divine Honours. F 

+9. To pursue (a person) vindictively or with 
malice; to persecute. Obs. 

1588 Let. in Hard. Afisc. (Malh.) IT. 67 Not maliciously 
bent to have men prosecuted to death, oaly for their religion, 
1665 Sir T. Herarrt Trav. (1677) 61 The eldest sonne of 
Abeo Babur..who was sadly prosecuted through the power 
and malice of Mirza Kameron bis younger Brother. 1678 
Cunwortn ated’, Syst. ti. § 24. 24 He acknowledged 
Daemons or Angels; declaring that some of these fell from 
Heaven, aad were since prosecuted hy a Divine Nemesis. 
1704 Clarendon’s Hist, Reb. 11). Ded. 8 Prosecatiag this 
Aathor with unjust aad false accusations. 

Hence Pro-seeuting vid. sé. and fp. a. 

1603 Knotts Hist, Turks (1638) 194 Godly wars..fram 
prosecuting wherof he was..by his violence withdrawn. 
1643 Drunm. or Hawtn. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 208 
The prosecuting and effectuating of such a blessed and 
necessary work. 1848 Dickens Dowudey iv, The prose- 
cuting of a ship's discoveries, 1870 S‘andard 7 Dec., The 
borough prosecuting solicitor. 

Prosecution (prgsfki#Jan). Also 6 prose- 
quutioun, -quitioun, 6-7 -quution, [a. OF, 
prosceution (1294 in Godef.), or ad. late L. prosecit- 
tidn-em, n, of action f. prdsegezz to ProsecutE.} 
The action of prosecuting. 

1. The following up, continuing, or carrying out 
of any action, scheme, or purpose, with a view to 
its accomplishment or attainment. a 

1567 Reg. Privy Council Seot. 1. 529 Proceding still in 
the ore utioan of that rychtuous querrell. 1589 /04¢. iV. 
440 The prosequutioun of hir joraay. 1607 ‘TorseLt four. 
Beasts (1658) 543 ‘The same devises, diligence, labour, prose- 
cutioa, and observations, are to be used in the hunting of 
the Boar, 1682 Eng, Elect. Sheriffs 13 The Desiga, in 
prosecutian whereof, they are so zealous. 1747 Col. Kec. 
Lennsylv. V. 142 For the present to lay aside the Deeeenuen 
of the intended Expeditioa. 1852 H. Roczrs ao 


PROSECUTIVE. 


(1853) 198 In the prosecution of their object. 1884 Jlanch. 
Exam, 22 May 5/2 Nothing was to be gained by the further 
prosecution of the war, : : i 

+b. concr, A continuation, 2 prosecution, in 
the sequel, subsequently, in due course. Ods. 

31641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Jon. iv. (1642) 255 Antipater 
his eldest son, of whom we shall heare much in prosecution, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1 454/1 This Chapter isa prose- 
cution of the latter end of the foregoing. 

2. The carrying on, exercise, performance, or 
plying ofa pursuit, occupation, etc. 

1631 Wrever dnc. Fun, Alon. To Rdr. 7 In the prose- 
quution of this businesse. 1707 Avnison Pres. SA Har 
(1708) 1 Their Prosecutions of Commerce, and Pursuits of 
Universal Monarchy. 1823 Scoressy Frid. Whale Fish. 
p. xv, The original design of the voyage..was the prosecu- 
tion of the Whale-Fishery. 1879 Cassels Techn. Edue. 
IV. 76/2 Well calculated for the successful prosecution of 
ostreoculture, i ; 

+3. The following out of anything minutely or 
in detail; investigation. Ods. 

1615 Crooks Body of Man 300 My purpose was onely to 
touch the heads of things, reseruing my selfe to hecreafter 
for the particular prosecution. 1659 T. Busuene (¢7t/e) 
Abiidgement of the Lord Chancellor Bacon’s Philosophical 
Theory in Mineral Prosecutions. @1677 Hate #rtu, 
Orig, Alan. «It is not here seasonable to make a large 
prosecution of the particular instances. 17.. in Hest, 
Gaz, 16 Oct. (1906) 2/3 Promises..which he design’d cer- 
tainly to have comply‘d with, had not a Tide of new Things 
flow'd in, and prevented the Method of his Prosecution. 

+4. The action of pursuing; a titeral pursuit, 
chase, or hunting. Ofs. 

1367 Reg. Lriny Council Scot. 1. 530 The prosequutioun 
of the committaris of the said crnell murthour. 1583 /ét. 
TIT. 53 In the prosequatioun of the saidis thevis and _brokin 
men, 1610 Guitum fferaddry ut xvi. (1611) 147 Dogges 
of prusequution, as Beagles ‘erriers and such like. 1649 
Jer. Tavior Gi. Axemp. Exhort. § 16 Let us therefore 
press after Jesus, as Elisha did after his Master, with an 
inseparable prosecution, even whithersoever he goes. 

Jig. 1606 Suaks. eine. § Cl, w. xiv. 65 When I should see 
hehinde me Th’ ineuitable prosecution of disgrace and horror. 

+b. Action or effort to obtain or get pessession 
of praperty or a benefice. Ods. 

1864 Keg. Privy Counetl Scot. 1. 309 Quhilkis gudis the 
saidis Bonanenture Bodeker and Conradt Van Bockert 
causit to be persewit. And in the prosequitioun thairof, the 
materis cuniin to that end, that the saidis gadis ar put, be 
inventure, in the handis of certane cantionaris. 1628 
Prynsxr Cens. Cozens 41 These are so taken vp with. .the 
eager prosecution of some fat Benefice 

5. Law. a, In strict technical language: A pro- 
ceeding either by way of indictment or information 
in the criminal courts, in order to put an offender 
upon his trial; the exhibition of a criminal charge 
against a person before a court of justice. b. In 
gencral language: The institution and carrying on 
of legal proceedings against a person. ¢. Loosely: 
‘She party by whom criminal proccedings are insti- 
tuted and carried on. Also attrib. 

1631 Massincra Beleeve as Vou List wn. i, [To] commit 
Unto your abler trust the prosecution Of this impostor. 
1765 Beackstose Cor. 1, vii. 268 In criminal proceed- 
ings, or prosecutions for offences, it would still be a higher 
absurdity, if the king personally sate in judgment ; because 
in regard to these he appears in another capacity, that of 
prosecutor. 1769 /é/d. TV. xxi. 289 The regular and ordinary 
method of proceeding in tbe courts of criminal jurisdiction... 
tnay be distributed under twelve general heads...1. Arrest ; 
2. Commitment and hail; 3. Prosecution; 4. Process; 5. 
Arraignment, and it's incidents; 6. Plen and issue; 7. Trial, 
and conviction; [ete.} 1827 W. Seuwyn Law Misi Prius 
{ed. 4) I]. 993 Of the Action on the Case for a Malicious 
Prosecution, and in what Cases such Action may be main- 
tained, 1832 tr. Sisatondi’s Ital, Rep. xi. 243 His third 
criminal prosecution began, like the two others, with torture, 
1891 Daily News 30 Sept. 2/5 [He] contended that..two of 
the prosecution witnesses had really favoured the case of 
the defendant. 1 fbid. 2 Mar. 7/3 The prosecution's 
theory was that prisoner wanted to get rid of his wife. 


Gd. Director of public prosecutions: an English 
law officer, appointed in 1879 by Act 42 & 43 Vict. 
Cc. 22, to institute and conduct criminal proceedings 


in the public interest. Cf. Public prosecutor below. 

1879 Act 42 § 43 Vict. c. 22 § 2 A Secretary of State may 
from time to time appoint an officer to be called the Director 
of Public Prosecutions... It shall be the duty of the Director 
of Publie Prosecutions, under the Superintendence of the 
Attorney General, to institute, undertake, or carry on such 
criminal proceedings ..as may be. -prescribed by regulations 
under this Act, Act 47 & 48 Viet. c. 58 § 2 On and 
after the passing of this Act..the person for the time holding 
the office of Solicitor for theaffairs of er Majesty’s Treasury 
shall be Director of Publie Prosecutions, 1902 L L. Suav. 
went in Encyel. Brit. XXVIII. 1/2 The director of public 
prosecutions attends the trial [of election petitions) person- 
ally or by representative. 


+6. = Persecution 1. Obs, 

1647 Crarenpon Hist. Red. wt, $122 An Instance of as 
great Animosity, and Indirect Prosecution, ..as can be given, 
1759 Hume Hist. Eng. 11. ii. 491 Requiring him..to desist 
from the farther prosecution of his Queen's party. 

+ Prosecutive, 2. Ols. rare. Also 7 -quu- 
tive. [fas PRosEcuTe v. +-IVE: cf obs. F. pro- 
seculif, -ive (1369 in Godef.) and executive.] 
Having the quality or function of Pe 

1617 Cotuixs Def Bp. Ely 1. i. 48 The virtues of the 
prosequutiue part rule not the intellectual, hut are ruled 
rather. 1759 R. Suirra in Rev. (1850) 111 Give place to 
Him in the elective faculty, the will; in the prosecutive 
faculty, the affections. 
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Prosecutor (pro's/kietaz). [a. med.L. prd- 
seciitor, agent-n. f, prosegu-z to PRosECUTE.] 

1. One who follows up or carries out any action, 
project, or business. 

1599 Sanxpys Europe Spec. (1632) 83 These lesuites.. 
endcavour..to imbreed that ficrcenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers, as to make them bote prosecutors of their 
owne opinions. 1632 SPELMAN fist. Sacrilege (1698) 193 The 
Lord Cromwel was conceived to be the principal mover, and 
prosecutor thereof, 

+2. A pursuer, Os. 

1607 TorseLi. Fours. Beasts (1658) 75 Shooting forth 
their darts, one against the front of the enemy, and the 
other against the prosecutors and followers. 1741 Caml. 
Fam-Picce i. 299 She is observed to take her Measures 
from her Prosecutors, well knowing that she can out-run the 
Dogs at Pleasure. : 3 

3. One who institutes and carries on proceedings 
in a court of law, esp. in a criminal court. (In 
quot. 1670 = Promoter 3.) Public prosecutor, a 
law officer appointed to conduct criminal prose- 
cutions on behalf of the crown or state or in the 
public interest: sfec. in Scotland, the Procurator 
fiscal in each county, elc.; the single officer 
recently appointed with this function in England is 
officially styled Director of pnblic prosecutions : 
see PROSECUTION 5d. 

1670 Brount Law Dict, Prosecutor, is he that followeth 
a Cause in an others name. See f’romooters. 1765 Back. 
stonn Comm. 1, vii, 268 [see PRosecuTion 5], 1769 — /éid. 
LV. xxvii, 362 On a conviction of larceny in particular, 
the prosecutor shall have restitution of his goods. 1783 
W. Gorpos tr, Livy's Ron. Arist. (1823) 111. lvi. 282 Vir- 
ginius was pitched on as the first prosecutor, 1839 Ancyel. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XIX. 759/2 (Scotland) There seems little doubt 
but that in early times the king was public prosecutor... 
In process of time. .this office of public prosecutor naturally 
devolved upon the crown counsel. The principal of these 
is the lord advocate. 
the county and burgh courts, who are the public prosecutors 
in their respective districts, may also be regarded as depu- 
ties of the lord advocate. 1848 WHarton Law Lex, Public 
proscentor, the Queen, in whose name criminals are prose: 
cuted, because all offences are said to be against the Queen's 
peace, her Crown, and dignity. 1877 E Ropertson in 
Encycl. Brit. V1. s90/2 The Avuingulehne feature of Scatch 
criminal law is the existence of a public prosecutor. 1907 
Expositor Feb, 187 Among them appears the Satan, a sort 
of Prosecutor General. : ; 

+4. One who prosecules with malice; a PERSE- 
cuToR. Obs. 

1704 Clarendon's fist. Red. V1. Ded. 10 His malicious 
Prosecutors afterwards scandalized him, as being the Author 
of such Counsels, ; 

Hence Pro-secutorship, the office of a (public) 
prosecutor. 

1870 Echo 8 Dec., Mr. E. W. C—— has been appointed 
to the Senior Crawn Prosecutorship of ny Mayo. | 

Prosecutrix (prps‘kiv‘triks). Pl. -trices 
(-trisfz), [a. mod.L, proseciitrtx, fem. agent-n. f 
as prec, +-TRIX.] A female prosecutor, 

1748 Smottetr Aod. Rand, xxii, Not one of them had 
compassion enough to mollify my prosecutrix. 1812 Cot- 
unson /dtots & Lunaticks 1, 530 Hod The prosecutrix 
stated that she was married. 1907 Westm, Gaz, 26 July 5/1 
One of the prosecutrices. described in detail how she gave 
the prisoner at different times various sums. 

Prosefy : see Prosiry. 

Proseity (prosfili). Alefaph. [f. L. pré sé for 
oneself + -ITy.] The quality or condition of exist- 
ing for ilself, or of having itself for its own end. 

1899 A. E. Garvie Kitschiian Theol, ti, 48 The isolated 
thing will be thought of as its own cause (aseity) and its 
own purpose (proseity). /éid. iii, g3 Ele [Frank] puts 
instead of it [the absolute] the expression being through, in, 
and for self (aseity, inseity, proseity). 1899 P. T. Forsyta 
in Sfeater 23 Dec. 319/1 He..calls attention to.. the 
proseity of Christ's work, to its nature as an ethical calling 
in which everything that he did was done for himself as a 
personality and not in an official capacity. 


Proselachian (prosiZkiin). Zoo/, [PRo-21.] 
A hypothetical primitive selachian. 


Proselenic (préus/lfnik), a. rare. [f Pro-21 + 
Gr. cednvn moon +-IC,]_ Exisling before the moon, 

3641 H. L'Estraxce God's Sabbath 97 Though Papists 
inform their disciples of 1 know not what pro-selenique 
antiquitie it hath, yet sure we are that..it was not in being 
above a thousand years after aur Saviour. 

Proselyta‘tion. rare. [f. PRosELYTE v. + 


_ -ATION.]  Proselytizing ; conversion. 


1826 G. S. Fantr Diffie. Romanism (1853) 
Instruction and proselytation of the English ie 

Proselyte (prp's/leit), sb. Forms: 4 pro- 
selyt, -ilite, 4-8 -elit(e, 7 -ylite, 6- proselyte. 
[ad. late L. prosélyt-us (fem, -a), @ 200 in Itala, 
Tertullian, a. Gr. mpoojaur-os one who has come 
to a place, also a convert to Judaism, prop. adj. f. 
mpoondvd-, and aorist stem of mpocépx-ecba to 
come to, approach. Cf. F. prosélyte, OF. proselite 
(13th c. in Littré).] 

2. One who has come over from one opinion, 
belief, creed, or party to another; a convert. 

31382 Wycuir Matt, xxiii, 15 Woo -to 30u, scribis and 
Pharisees, ypocritis, that cumpasen the se and the lond, that 
zee maken o proselite lgéoss that is, a conuertid to 3oure 
ordre ; 1388 prosilite 1535 Coveroace proselyte) 1621 
Suaks. Wind. T. v. i. 108 Would she begin a Sect, might.. 
make Proselytes Of who she but bid follow, 1638 Sia T. 


383 For the 


fbid, 760/1 The procurators fiscal of 1 


PROSELYTISM. 


Herpert Trav, (ed. 2) 27 The Portugal has preacht Christ, 
but have few Proselites. a1639 T. Carew Poems Wks. 
(1824) 122 Both rendred Hymen's pros'lits by thy muse. 
1799 Aled. Frni. 1. 492 These difficulties procured the theory 
of Boerhaave a great number of proselytes. 1872 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. IV. xvii. 16 The Danes were the pupils and 
proselytes of the English. 

2. spec. A Gentile convert to the Jewish faith, 

Proselyte of righteousness or of the covenant: see quot. 
1831-3. #roselyte of the gate, a proselyte who did not 
submit to all the ordinances of the law, esp. to circum. 
cision, nor participate in all fhe privileges of an Israelite. 

, £1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 1060 He [Herod] 
is proselit ; Pat is til vndirstand, bu treu, Of a payane cumyne 
alow. 1382 Wyenir Acts ii. 10 Jewis, and proselitis, men 
of Crete and Arabye. 158: Marpeck Be. of Notes 879 They 
were Proselites which were Gentiles borne, and Gabraeel 
the Jewish Profession, 1611 Biw.E frausi, Pref 8 ‘The 
Translation of Aquila a Proselite, that is, one that had 
tnrned lew. 1831-3 E. Bunton Feed. fist. iv. (1845) 84 
The Proselytes of righteousness, Le, Gentiles who adopted 
circumcision and every other ordinance of the Mosaic Law. 
1879 Farrar St. Paué 1. 139 One who was only a proselyte 
of the gate, ore who held back from the seal of the cove- 
nant made to Ahraham, would not be regarded as a full 
Christian any more than he would be regarded asa full Jew. 

3. attrib. or adj. 

1646 R. Bawste Anabapiism (1647) 135 The right of 
proselyte infants under the Law to the Covenant and the 
Sacrament which then did seal it. 1826 J. Gircurist Lect, 
33 It is certain that Proselyte Baptism existed among the 
Jews at and previously to the time of John the Baptist. 1858 
J. Martineau Sind, Chr. 113 How would the effect of this 
great revolution be described to the proselyte Gentiles ? 

Proselyte (prp'silait), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To make a proselyte of; to cause to come over or 
tum from one opinion, belief, creed, or party to 
another ; es. to convert from one religious faith 
or sect to another; to proselytize. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu Gage To Rdr., 1 then delivered unto 
my neighbour the partie that should have been proselyted. 
1657-83 Evecyn /fist. Retig. (1850) IL. 133 In whose name 
they were to haptize and proselyte all nations. 1680 fF fser 
pinckt off R. Thompson 2 In less than two years he prose- 
lyted many Anabaptists and Quakers. 1702 Ecnaro Eccl, 
fVist, (1710) 85 Thus Sichen.. was the first place proselyted 
to the Gospel. 183: Soutiry in Q. Aer. XLV. 409 [He} 
endeavoured to proselyte them to his own miserable state 
of unbelief. 

tb. rife and zztr. To become a proselyte. Obs. 

1657-83 Evetyn #fist. Mediz. (1850) 11. 244 Though many 
proselyted, yet remains there a part, who would never be 
recovered to that Church. 1672 P. Hesev Diaries & Lett. 
(1882) 254 Wee reason’d long; but neither hee proselyted to 
mee norTtohim. 1716 M, Daviss Athen. Brit. W254 The 
Arian Court-Mongring Bishops persuaded the Emperor 
Constantius to Proselyte him into their Arian Heterodoxy. 

@. adsol, To make proselstes, to praselytize. 

1799 R. Haut Wes, (1833) I. 73 They would never disturb 
the quiet of the world by their attempts to proselyte. 1827 

. J. Gurney in Mfesofr (1854) 1. 334 His hberality enables 

im to proselyte more successfully, 1888 Lea Hist, fuguisi= 
tion 1. 242 To carry it out fully, they should have proselyted 
with the sword. 

Hence Provselyted f//. a., made or become a 
proselyte, converted; Provselyting v/, sd. and 
ppl. 2.3 also Pro‘selyter, one who proselytizes or 
makes proselytes. 

1682 Evetyn Diary 13 Apr., Deane Cosin's pec 
son. 1660 Stituixcre /ren. 1. ii. (1662) 67 The use of 
Baptism in proselyting, 1785 PaLey Alor. Philos. (1818) Th. 
319 A polemical and proselyting spirit. a 1834 Co1.erincrin 
Lit. Reus (1836) 11. 366 An eager proselyter and intolerant, 


Proselytess (pre'sflaités).  [f ProseLyre sé, 
+-ESSl.]~ A female proselyte; sfec. a female 
conyert to Judaism. 

1621 Ainswortu Annot. Pentat, Deut. xxii. 19 A virgin an 
Israelitesse..an heathen that was become a _proselytesse.. 
was free from the mulet.. r711 J. Gate Ref. Wall's Hist. 
Inf. Bapt. 456 A woman baptiz'd or wash’d, tho for unclean. 
ness only, does nevertheless thereby become a proselytess or 
Jewess. 1879 Farrar Sf. Pau? (1883) 351 Among the women 
sat a Lydian proselytess. 

+ Prosely‘tical, ¢. Ods. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-IcaAL, Cf. F. prosélytique (Littré).) Of or per- 
taining to proselytes or to prosclylism. 

1581 Hanmer Yesuites Banner Bjb, Who blazed abroad 
at the beginning of this parliament, to vphold the proselyti- 
cal Papists, that they stoode in good hope the Romishe 
religion would bee restored presently in England. 1658-9 
Evetyn Let. to G. Tuke Jan., We must committ to Provi- 
dence the successe of tymes & mitigation of Proselytical 
fervours. 


Proselytism (pre's! loit-, -litiz’m), [In sense 1 
f, PROSELYTE sh. +-18M: so F. prosclytisme (1721 
in Hatz.-Darm.); in sense 2 from PROSELYTIZE.] 

1. The fact of becoming or being a proselyte ; 


the state or condition of a proselyte. 

a3660 Hamuono Sere. Gen. xxxt. 13 Wks. 1684 TV. 500 
Spiritual Proselytism, to which the Jew was wont to 
wash’d, as the Christian is baptized. 1683 Hickes Case 
inf, Baptism 59 Capable of Proselytism, or entring into the 
Covenant after the Jewish manner. 1823 Ltxcarp His?. 
Eng. V. 364 The converts laboured to diffuse the new light 
with all the fervour of proselytism. 1844 — Angio-Saxr. 
C&A, (1858) I. i. 23. il 

2. The practice of proselytizing. — 
* 1763 Hume Hist. Eng. (1825) VIL. Ixxt 290 Such was 
his zeal for proselytism, that .. he plainly stopped not at 
toleration and equality. 1790 Burke #7 Rev. 226 The 
spirit of proselytism attends this spirit of fanaticism. 1829 
Blackw, Mag. XXV. 59 The very word proselytism was 
scarcely known to the English language, until it was added 


PROSELYTIST. 


to it a few years ago hy the barharous jargon of Catholicisin, 
1870 Daily News 16 Apr., If any religionists..persist in 
making day schools engines of proselytism. 
Proselytist (prp‘s/lait-, -litist), [f. Prose.yt- 
1z£+4-1s?.} One who proselytizes ; a proselytizer. 
1859 Atheneum § Mar. 315 Other proselytists of milder 
character were for gentler measures. 1876 Mew Vork 
Evangelist 22 June (Cent.), The Mornion proselytists report 
untsaal success in their missionary work, an 
llence Proselyti‘stio a., of or pertaining to 


proselytists or proselytism. 

1g00 I3. Cuampneys Mew. C. Patmore V1, iii 39 He had 
resented the proselytistic raids which had been made on 
him and his first wile. 

Pro:selytiza‘tion (sce next). [f next + 
-ATION.] “The action or work of proselytizing. 

1871 HH. Marsuaut. for Very Life 1. v, The parents, re- 
garding the act in the light of proselytization to some 
damnable heresy, took the silver coin from the child. 1890 
Spectator 25 Jan., A worthy old lady..whose heart is.. 
devoted to the work of Christian proselytisation there [India]. 

Proselytize (prp'sileitaiz, -litsiz), v. [f. PRo- 
SELYTE sh. + -IZE.] 

1, intr. To make prosclytes; = PROSELYTE 2. c, 

1679 L. Aovison Mahumedism xiv. 71 As he was zealously 
proselytizing at Medina, news came that Abusophian Den- 
Hareth was going into Syria, 2831 Cartv.e Sart. Aes. 
Ut. xii. (1858) 180 Not withont some touch of the universal 
feeling, a wish to proselytise. 1840 Dre Quincey Assenes 
Wks. 1859 86 A sect that proselytized was at any tate 
a hazardous sect in eapstes 

2. trains, To make a proselyte of; = PROSELYTEY.a. 

1796 Buake Let. Nodle Ld, Wks. VIIL 51 One of these 
whom they endeavonr to _proselytize. “1847 Disrarti 
Tancred ou. v, His lordship..was all for proselytising 
Ireland again, 1865 Mortry Mod. Characteristics 85 We 
do not expect a bigot to live in much harmony with people 
whom he cannot proselytize. 

Hence Provselytizing vd/. 5b. and pl. a. 

1828 Cartyte in For, Rev. § Cont. Afise, U1. 439 The 
influence of this proselytizing bigotry. 1842 Pusey Crisis 
Eng. Ch. 98 In our own day, any exhibition of ourselves as 
a proselytizing Church wonld nnsettle many of our own 
children. 188x MoniER Wittiass in 19¢4 Cent. Mar. 504 
Proselytising has never been attempted by the Zoroastrians 
since their arrival on Indian soil. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
1V, iii. 269 A proselytising religion was a new phenomenon. 

Proselytizer (prp's/lait-, -litaizor).  [f prec. 
vb, +-£R 1.] One who proselytizes ; one who makes 
or endeavours to make prosclytes. 

1848 Giteitan in Zaét's Afag. XV. 280 He is the least in 
the world of a proselytizer. 190g Sim R. Roop Sir IV. 
Raleigh i. 7 [He] with the real of a proselytiser, began to 
take her to task for carrying beads. 

Proseman (prévzmn). [f. Prose sé.+ Man 
56.1] A man who writes prose, a prose author. 

1589 Puttesnam Eng. Poeste mt. xvill. (Arb.) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call Hiperbole..mnst be vsed very 
discreetly,..for althongh 1 prayse or other report may be 
allowed Perc credit, it may not be beyond all measure, 
specially in the proseman, 1733 Pore. /for. Sat. u. i 64 

erse-man or Prose-man, term inc which you will, 1887 
Sawtspury “Hist. Elizad. Lit, ix. (1890) 343 For the medita- 
live reading of instructed persons he [Browne] is perhaps 
the most delightful of English prosemen. 

Proseminary (proseminari). [f Pro-21 4 
SEMINARY 5. SoG. proseminar.] A preparatory 
seminary or school. 

1774 Warton /fist. Eng. Poet: 
Merchant-Taylors’ school in London... was then just founde 
as a proseminary for saint John's college, Oxford. 1893 
Home Miss. (N.Y.) July 19z The German pro-seminary at 
Crete .. prepares stndents for the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. “ 

+ Prose‘minate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
prosémindre to sow, propagate: see Pro-1 1 and 
SEMINATE.} rans. To sow, to propagate; to 
disseminate. 

1657 R. Carrenter Astrol. 36 These erronrs. .procreated 
and proseminated by Astrologers, 1657-83 Evetyx Hist. 
Relig. (1850) If. 222 To proseminate his curions cockles, 
dissensions, and factions. .in this goodly plantation, 

So + Prosemina‘tion Ods., propagation by sced ; 
spreading abroad as if sown, dissemination. 

r6rx Sreep Hist, Gt. Brit, v. vii. § + 38 That first begin- 
ning of the vninersall pro-semination of Mankind. 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Man. 1. iti. 799 The eternal succession 
of the Species, whether of Men, Animals, or Vegetables by 
natural propagation or prosemination. 

| Prosencephalon (prpsjense'falgn), Aras. 
Pl. -a. [mod.L., f. Gr. apés toward (but here 
used as if = apd, Pro-2 2) + éyxépadoy, -os brain, 
ExcepHaton.} The anterior part of the brain, 
consisting of the cerebral hemispheres and other 
structures ; sometimes inclnding the olfactory lobes 
(rhinencephator)and the optic thalami and adjacent 
parts (¢halamencephalon); the fore-brain. 

1846 Owen Anat. Vert. 1. 181 note, Influenced by the 
inapplicahility of the term ‘ hemispheres '.. I shall =pp 4 the 
term ‘prosencephalon ' to the constant division of the brain 
in qnestion, and prosencephalic lobes or prose to 
its commonly distinct. moieties. 1856 Toop & Bowman 
Phys, Anat. UL. 600 The prosencephalon soon increases in 
size, and becomes much Jarger than all the others. 1880 
Gwnturr Fishes 99 Vhe prosencephalon, mesencephalon, 
and metencephalon are contignous. 5 

Hence Prosencephalio (prps,ens/feelik) a., per- 
taining to or connected with the prosencephalon: 
applied esp. to parts of the skull in animals. 

1846 [sce above]. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Cire, 


Iv. (9840) II]. 282 anit, 


149] 


Se. 1. Org. Nat. 251 The rhineneephalic fossa. .in the lion.. 
is defined hy a well-marked angle. .from the proseneephatie 
compartment. 1880 GUntHer /ishes 86 Precenorttalic 
arch, composed of pre-sphenoid, orbito-sphenoid, frontal and 
postfrontal, : 

Prosenchyma (presje"ykima). Zot, Also in 
form prosenchym. [mod. f. Gr. mpcs to, toward 
+éyyupa infusion, after ParencHyma. So Ff, 
Prosenchymne, Ger. prosenchym.] Tissue consisting 
of elongated cells closely placed with their ends 
interpenetrating, and often with the terminal 
partitions obliterated so as to form duets or vessels ; 
found in different systems of tissnes, but most 
typically in the fibro-vascular tissue (wood, bast, 
etc.); hence sometimes used as synonymous with 
‘fibro-vascular tissue’, Also aéérit., as prosen- 
chyma cell, (Distinguished from PARENCHYMA 2.1 

1832 Linpiey /ytrod. Hot. 9 Professor Link distinguishes 
Parenchyma and Prosenchyma [sa ef. 1835; ec. 1848 Pre 
enchymn]. 1849 Lankuster tr. Schdeiden's Scé. Bot. 56 Thus 
originates in the place of parenchymaa peculiar tisstic which 
is called prosenchyma. 1875 Dexxert & Dyra Sachs’ Bot, 
78 Tf the cells are pointed at the ends, [etc.], then the 
issue is termed /'rosenchyuita. Lbid.79 The cell» of such a 
tissne are usnally elongated in the directiun of its length,.. 
and we then have Prosenchyima bundles. ‘Fhe most impor- 
tant of these are the Fibro-vascular Bundles, 

Prosenchymatous (prpsjenki‘matas), a. [f. 
prec. : cf, PARENCHYMATOUS.] Belonging to, eon- 
sisting of, or having the nature of proscnchyma. 

31848 Lixniny /atrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 57 The tubes which 
stand in contact with prosenchymatons cells, 1862 (sce 
Parexcuyasious 2]. 1875 Bexners & Dyer Sachs’ Let, 
281 The ascending and descending lobes dove-tailing ina 
prosenchymatous manner, 

Proseneschal: sce Pro-1 4, 

Pros,e:nneahe'dral, a. Cryst. rare. [f. V. 
frosenucaddre (Maiiy) Cf. Gr. mpés approaching to 
+ enneaddre) + -AL, after ENNEAHEDRAL.]  (Sce 
quot.) Also Pros,enneé-drous a, rare—°. 

1805-17 R. Jamuson Char. S/in, (ed. 3) 208 Prosenucahe- 
draé,. having nine faces on two adjacent parts, as in the 
prosenneahedral tonrmaline..; in which the prisin has nine 
Sides, and one of the extremities nine planes, and the other 
only three. 1858 Mavxe £xfos. Lex, Prosenneedrus, 
Ain, having nine faces upon two adjacent parts. Applied 
hy Haiiy to a variety of tourmaline. : proscnneédrons. 

+ Prosepilogism. Logic. Obs. rare. [f Gr. 
pos in addition + Evthocisy. Cf. ProssyLiociso.] 
(See quot.) 

r6z0 ‘T. Graxcer Piz. Logike 281 The proofe of the 
premises of the Prossyllogisme, is called an Fee ey and 
the proofe of any part hereof also is called a Prosepilogisme. 

Prosequut(e, ctc., obs, forms of ProsEcuTeE, ete. 

Proser (prowza1).  [f. Prose 7. +-eR 1.) 

1. A writer of prose; = Prosaist 1. 

1627 Drayton Elegy If. Reynolds in Agincourt, ete. 206 
And surely Nashe, thongh he a Proser were A branch of 
Lawrell_yet deserues to hear. 181g L. Hunt Fvast Poets, 
etc. 14 Such prosers as Johnson, and rhymers as Dryden. 
1854 LoweLL Fraud in italy Prose Wks. 1890 1. 125 Puets 
and prosers have alike compared her [Italy] to a Leautifal 
woman, Pn 

2, One who proses; one who talks or writes in a 
prosy, dull, commonplace, or tiresome way. 

1769 S?. Fames's Chron, 29-31 Ang. 4/2 Bore... My 
Father’s Word for this intolerable Aniinal was a Proser, 
1810 Crasse Borough v.39 The proser wha ..has tales of 
three honrs' length. 1886 Dowven Shedfey I. v. 210 He 
wonld find Gisborne a proser, and a sieve through which 
much Icarning had passed. 

Proses, Progesioun, -session, etc., obs. fortns 
of Process, Procrssiox. 

t+ Proset. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Prose sé. + -ET.] 
A little or insignificant piece of prose. 

1635 Liste Du Bartas' Noe Pref. 1 Among the sundric 
versels or prosets which I have, or shall set ont if you find 
some that savour of my younger time. 

|| Proseucha (prpsizk3). Pl. -@; in 7 -a’s. 
[late L. (Juv.}, ad. Gr. mpooevyy prayer, a place 
of prayer, f, mpooevy-ecbai to offer prayers, f. mpos 
toward + ebx-eq@at to pray.] A place of prayer 
in ancient times, an oratory; among the Jews, 
usually an unroofed place set apart for prayer, as 
distinct from a synagogue. 

1638 Mepe [Wés. (1672) 66 Prosencha was o plot of 
ground encompassed with a wall or..other..inclosure, and 
open above... Synagogue was. .a covered edifice... Syna- 
gogues were within the Cities, as Prosencha's were with- 
ont. 1879 J. Martineau //ours Th. (1880) V1. 345 The un- 
adorned prosencha that snfficed for npastalic disciples, 1891 
tr. Father Didon's Jesus Christ 1, 25 [The Jews] built 
synagogues and proseuchae at the entrances of towns. 

Proseys, obs. form of Process. 

Prosify (préwzifsi), v. Chiefly Aemorous, 
Also prosefy. [f. late L. frdsa or Prose sd, + 
“Fy: in sense 2, after versify. The spelling 


prosefy is app. after stupefy, etc.) 

1, tvans. To turn into prose; to make prosaic. 

1774 Miss Canter Let. to Mrs. Montagu 28 June, Either 
the poetry confonnds.,the lesson, or the lesson prosifies the 
poctry. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 882 In such a frozen 
atmosphere would not eloquence be congealed on the lips 
of an Hiesest and poetry prosified on those of an Apollo! 
1850 Tait’s Mag. XVII, 547/1 [He] maltreats the glorious 
lines of Burns, ..prosefying ie poetry and twaddleising his 
yigour. 


PROSIPHONAL. 


2. fnir. To make or write prose. 

1816 Sovinny Let. to G. C. Bedford 4 Fels, 1 cannot 
write verses in the presence of any person, .. but I can 
iad let who will be present. 1828 Nlackw. Alay. 
XAXITE. 36 Prositying where there was prose enough before, 
and poetising what was pocti ! enough already. 

So Prosification (prduzifikéi fan), the action of 
‘ prosifying’, conversion into prose, making prosaic; 
Prosifier (prdu'zvifoija1), one who or that which 
* prosities ’. 

1788 Anna Suwarp Leff. (1Se1) I. 12 The ¢et's, the 
which's, the who's, and the wéon’s, are proscfi rs,..injue 
rions to the melody of verse. 1847 L, Hosa Yar Honey iv, 
(1548) 43 This prostfication of a fine hit of poetry. 

Prosilient (prasilicnt), a. rare. 


- 1827 CoLeRIpGE in “é2. em. (1839) IV. 402 
s en it such prominence, such prosilieucy of relief. 
tgoz Geetk, AtikRion Congueror v. i, Wamilton,..not ex- 
cepting Washington, .. was to Europeans the most *prosilient 
of Americans. 1657 Tomuixson Aenou's Disp. 485 ‘That the 
Powder..may pass.. without any Joss by * prosilition. 

Prosily (prévzili), ade. [£ Prosy+-ny 4] 
In a prosy manner; with dull and tedious utter- 
ance ; in a matter-of-fact way, prosaically, 

1849 Miss Menock Og/leves xxili, This speech, delivered 
rather prosily and oracularly, 1874 T. Harny Far sr. 
Madding Crowd 1. ii. 23 Oak knew her..as the heroing of 
the yellow waggon..: prosily, as the woman who owed him 
tWopetice, 

+ Prosi,me‘trical,@. Ods.rare—9. [f. med. or 
mod.L, prdsémetric-us, f. ~rdsa prose + mtetrictus 
Mernican.] (See qnot.) 

1656 Brounr Géossogr., Prosimetrical, consisting partly 
of Prose, partly of Meeter or Verse. 

Prosimian (projsi-miin), a. and sh. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. /résimia, generic name (Brisson 1736), 
Prosimiz pl. (Storr 1780), /rosimié pl. (Mliger 
and Goldiuss 1813) (££ fvo- (? Pro-l 4, or 
Pro-? 1) + sémiéa ape) +-ax.J a. adj. Belonging 
to the group Proséwix or Pros?mit of Quadrmmana, 
now reckoned a suborder of /’rimates, comprising 
the lemurs. b. s4 An animal belonging to this 
group, a lemur. So Prosi‘mious a. = a. 

1858 Mayne Lafos. Lev, Prosimius... Applied by HMiger 
and Goldfnss to a Family (/*restud..) of the Manunifera, 
comprehending those which, under different relations, 
approach the Séufz: prosimious, 1890 Cext. Dict., Prosi- 
mtan fadj. and sb.}. 

Prosiness (préwzinés). [f Rosy + -NEss.] 
Prosy or prosaic quality ; commonplaceness; dull- 
ness and tediousness of writing or specch. 

1814 Str G. Jackson Diaries § Lett, (1873) IT. 443 Setr- 
ling down again to the prosiness of their every-day life. 
1870 Lowi Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 291 Those well- 
regulated minds which, during a good part of the last cen- 
tury, fonnd ont a way, through rhyme, to snatch a prosiness 
beyond the reach of prose. 

Prosing (prawziy), 732 sé. [f Prose v.+ 
-ING1.] The action of the verb Prose. 

1. Prose-writing, prose composition. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. 1, Pref., Wks. 1851 IDL. 144 Prosing 
or versing, but chiefly this latter. 1801 Moore Aoradity a 
Dozing O'er books of shine and books of prosing. 1840 
Hoop Up the Kine 6 Should I ever get beyond prosiny, 
my verses belong to her. 

2. Dull or tedious talking; prosy discourse. 

1775 Mason Afem. Gray G.’s Poems (1775) 139 note, But 
what shall we say,.when a writer whom Mr. Gray so justly 
esteemed as M. Marivaux is now held in such contempt, 
that Marivaudcr is a fashionable phrase amongst them fab 
French], and signifies neither more nor less, than onr own 
fashionahle phrase of prosing? 1816 Scott Antig. xix, 
The unceasing prosing of his worthy companion, 187 
L. Steruen Hours in Library (1892) 1. ii, 61 His moral 
prosings savour of the cndless gossip over a dish of chocolate. 

Pro'sing, f//.¢. [f. as prec.+-1nG2.] That 
proses; talking or writing prosily; also said of a 
writing or discourse (= Prosy). 

1775 Mae. D'Arstay Early Diary, Let. 24 Apr., Remem- 

+ how prosing, affected, and very fine he is. 1809 G, 


Exus in Smiles A/em, J. Alurray (1891) 1. vil. xsg A dull 
prosing piece of orth 


oxy may have its admirers. 1865 
Grote Plato 1. 125 Prosing heggars,in mean attire and dirt. 
lence Pro-singly edv., in a prosing manner, 
1822 Blackw, Alag. X1, 735 You will nol need to hear ns 
prosingly speak of it. 
Prosiphon (prosoifyn). Zoo/. [f. Pro-21 + 
Srenon.] The primitive siphon in an embryonic 
ammonite, a kind of ligament attached to the 


protoconch, Hence Prositphonal 4., pertaining 
to the Pepa veer . 
1890 Cent, Dict., Prosiphon, Prosiphonal. 1895 Camr. 


Nat. Hist. Uf. 387 The protoconch is present, and contains 
a prosiphon, tans 


PROSIPHONATE. 


Prosiphonate (prosaifonet), a. Zool. [f. p76, 
Pro-! 1a + SipHon + -ATE? 2.) Ofa chambered 
shell; Having the siphonal funnel directed for- 
ward, as in the Prosiphonata, a primary group of 
chambered cephalopods now extinct. 

Prosis(se, ols. forms of Process. 

Prosish (pro zif), a. nouce-wd.  [f. Prose sd. 
+-1snl.] Partaking of the nature of prose; 
somewhat prosaic. 

1797 Conertoan Leth, to Southey (1893) 223 The five lines 
are flat and prosish, _ 

Prosist (prouzist). rarz.  [f. PRosE sb. + -18T.] 
A prose-writer: = Paosaist tf. 

180g Cotunince Lett., to Southey 555 Lessing, the best 
German prosist. 1850 Lyxcu 2/ico. Trin, ix. 154 lmagina- 
tive thinkers, whether they be poets or prosists. 

|| Proslambano'‘menos, [L. (Vitruy.) a. 
Gr. mpogdapBaviperos (sc. Téves) the note taken in 
addition, i.e. added below the tary, Hypate.] 
The name of the lowest note, added below the 
lowest tetrachord, in the later scales or systems of 
ancient Greek music. 

1694 Hotper /farmony (1731) 104 In this Scale of Disdia- 
pason .. the Mese is an Octave below the Nete Hyperbolon, 
and an Octave above the Proslambanomenos, fézd. 103 The 
Hypodorian Mood, the Prostambanomenos whereof was 
fix d upon the lowest clear and firm Note of the Voice or 
Tnstrnment..of the deepest settled Pitch. /4/d. 106 The 
Proslambanomenos of the Hypermixolydian Mood was just 
an Eighth higher than that of the Hypodorian. 1782 
Burney fist. Mies. (1789) 1, ii, 86 ‘The proslambanomenos 
or Most grave sound in all their systems, 1894 R. C. Hore 
dled, Alusic iii. 25 The lesser or Conjunct system comprised 


the scale of Sappho, the proslambanomenos or added note 
below, with the upper tetrachord of ‘Terpander’s. 
Pro-slavery, etc.: see Pro-1 5, 
Prosne, obs. form of Paont 5, a homily. 
| Prosneusis (prpsnissis\. Astron. [a. Gr. 


mpdovevois a nodding to, inclination towards; in 
Ptolemy as in @ below; f. mpoovevew to nod to, 
incline towards.) In the Ptolemaic astronomy : 
a. /rosneusis of the epicycle. A supposed deviation 
in the axis of the moon’s epieycle, assumed as a 
correction to the lunar anomaly. b. The augle 
between the ecliptic and the great circle joining the 
centres of the moon and of the earth's shadow in a 
lunar cclipse. 

1906 Drever fist. Planetary Syst. ix. 196 The principle 
of rigorously uniform motion had been violated both by 
introducing a point outside the centre of the deferent, wit 
regard to which the angular motion was uniform, and by 
the prosneusis. /d/d. x1. 252 He [Rertrand]..showed that 
Abu'l Wefa did not add his ‘mohazat ‘ to the prosnensis, 
the latter not being included in his ‘second anomaly’. 
1908 — Let. to Editor 20 Aug., [In reference to sense b] ‘This 
is the prosneusis of the eclipsed part [of the moon]. 

Prosobranch (presobreyk), 56. (@.) Zool, 
[f. mod.L. Prosdbranchia, neut. pl., f. Gr. apdow 
lorwards + Bpéyxia_ gills.] A prosobraachiate 
gastropod: see next. b. adj. = next. 

1851 Woopwarp Afoliusca 1. 50 "The sexes are distinct in 
the most highly organized (or dicecious) mollusca :..the 
prosobranchs pair. 1861 Carventer in Smithsonian Rep. 
171 In the Prosobranchs, the breathing cavity is at the back 
of the head, 18977 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Aniit. viii. 511 No 
Prosobranch is ..symmetrical, 1887 Amer, Naturalist 
XX1. 557 A Contribution to the Embryolozy of the Proso- 
branch Gasteropods. 


Hence Pro‘sobra:nchism, the condition of being 
prosobranchiate. 

Prosobrauchiate (-breenkict), a. (sb.) Zool. 
[f mod.L. Prosdbranchidta = Prosébranchia: see 
prec. and -ATE 2 2.] Having the gills in front of 
the heart, as the aquatic gastropod molluscs of the 


group or order Prosdbranchia. bb. sb. = prec. 
1877 Huxcey Anat. luv. Anim. viii, 508 Nearly related 
forms are sometimes pi ekra Ui 2) sometimes proso- 
branchiate. 1880 G. W. Tavon Afan. Conchol. 11.6 An 
external shell..is common to all the prosobranchiates. 


Prosodal (pry'sodal), a. Zool [f. Prosopus + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a prosodus; 
incurrent. 


1887 Soitas in Lacyel, Brit. XXL 415/1 (Sfonges) The 
extension of the prosodal or adital canals into long tubes. 


Prosode (prpsoud). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. mpoo- 
ddi0v.] = PRosonion, 

1977 K. Portree ischylus . . § 
of ee Jove; and thou peat beat oeede anergme 
begins with a sublime and manly address to Jupiter. 

Prosodia, L. = Prosopy; pl. of Prosoproy. 

Prosodiac (presp'di&k), @.! and sd, [ad. late 
L. prosodiac-is, ad. Gr. mpooodiaxds, {. mpogddiov 
Prosonion, } 

A. adj. &. Pertaining to or tsed asa prosodioa ; 
processional. b. Of or pertaining to the verse 
described in B, 1850 [see Prosooton]. 

B. 5b. Anc. Pros. A verse consisting of three 
anapasts, for the first of which a spondee or 
iambus may be substituted. 

Prosodiac (prysévdi&k), @.2 (ad. late L. 
prosodiacus = Gr. mpocwhaxés (Victorinus and 
Martianus Capella, 4th and 5th c.) (f. metrus, 
numer?), with sense ‘ of or pertaining to prosody ’, 
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But Gr. mpoowSiaxos is, according to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous form of mpogodiaxes (f, rpocddior (weAos) 2 pro- 
cessional song), an adj. denoting the metrical foot (--¥) 
in processional songs, and unconnected with rpoqwdie, though 
app. confused with it in Latin (which had only o for Gr. o 
and 3 hence in the mod. langs. referred to Prosopy.) 

= Prosopic, 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Prosodiacal (presedaiakal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to prosody; = Prosopic. 

1774 Mitroro £ts. /larmony Lang. 132 A living writer, 
whose..criticisms I... admire, tho obliged to combat his 
prosodiacal tenets. — 1831 Fraser's Alag. EV. 429 The 
measure and rhyme force you to prosodiacal propriety. 187. 
Wacner tr. Feugfeds List, Rom, Lit. ¥.110 The prosodiacal 
licences of the dramatic poets. 

Hence Prosodi‘acally adv. = PROSODICALLY. 

1836 in Smart. : 5 

Prosodial (pressdial), @.1 [f. L. prosddt-a 
Prosopy + -AL.J Of or pertaining to prosody; 
= PrRosonic, 

1775 T. Suerwan Ard Aeading 214 The measure... 
to speak in the prosodial language, becomes purely am- 

hibrachic. 1789 — (f/tlce) A complete Dictionary of the 

English Language, ..to which is prefixed a Prosodial 
Grammar [ed. 1 Rhetorical Grammar]... Fhe Second Edition, 
Revised, Corrected and Enlarged. 1885 -lthenanut 1 Aug. 
138/2 A poct..not occupied with..prosodial or metrical 
systems, or traditional models of. .style. 

Proso‘dial, @.2 [f. Prosopt-on + -aL.] = Pro- 
somac @.} 

1874 Symonns /taly 4 Greece 215 Chapleted youths singing 
the praise of Pallas in prosodial hymns. 

Prosodian (prysdudidn), sd. and @ [ff L. 
prosilia, Gr. mpoopsia prosody + -Ax.] 

A. si, = Prosonist, 

1623 Cockeram tt, The Art of accenting, or the rule of 
pronouncing wordes truely Jong or short, prosodie. One 
skild in that Art, Arosodian, 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne /send. Lf. 
vil i, 339 That the Forbidden fruit..was an Apple, is 
commonly belveved, ..and some have been so bad Prosodians, 
as from thence to derive the Latine word Jalan; because 
that fruit was the first occasion of evill, 1852 Bracke 
Stud, Lang. 13 The word female is, according to the 
technical style of Prosodians, a Spondee. 

B. adj. = next. 

1817 Cot.eprooke Adgehra w, vi. 49 uofe, Commentators 
appeur to interpret this as a name of the rule here taught; 
sidhérata, or sé hdirdna-ch’handégatita, general rule 
of prosodian permutation: subject to modification in parti- 
cular instances ; as in music. ; 

Prosodic (prpsprdik), a [f. L. prosodia Pro- 
sopy+-1c. Cf. F. prosadigue. (Vhe reputed Gr. 
npoowdixés, is, according to Liddell and Scott, an 
erroneous spelling of mpocodtaxds.)] Of, pertaining 
or relating to prosody. 

1774 Warton /fist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. Diss. ii. p. evi, 
The strict... attention of these Latin ts to prosodic rules. 
1886 J. MoGruinc in Encyel. Brit, NX. 270/2 The normal 
instrumental ending 4, preserved for prosodic reasons. 
1906 Sarxtspury Eng. Prosody J. Pref. 6 ‘Fo make the book a 
history of prosodic study as well as of prosodic expression. 

Prosodical (prospdikal), a. 
-AL? see -1CAL.] = prec. 

1774 Warton fist. Eng. Poetry {1840) 11. xxxiii. 505 A 
burlesque Latin poem,.. yet not destitute of prosodical 
harmony. 1878 AN. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 554 He has 
attempted .. the ‘absolute prosodical reproduction’ of the 
originals. ; 

Hence Proso'dically aiv., in relation to prosody, 

1882 in Octtvie, 

|| Prosodiencephalon (pre:so,daiense-falpn). 
Anat. Pl.-ceyphala. Also in anglicized form 
-ce‘phal, [mod.L., f. Gr. mpdow forward + 
DieNcepiraLon.] In Wilder’s nomenclature, the 
proseneephalon and diencephalon taken together. 
Hence Prosodiencephalic (-sfferlik) a., per- 
taining to the prosodiencephalon. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. VT. 130/2 The compacted 
motor and sensory conductors between the prosodiencephal 
and the metepencephal. 1890 Cead. Dict., Prosodiencephalic. 

|| Prosodion (presp'dign). Gr. Antig. Also in 
L. form -ium. Pl. prosodia. [a. Gr. rpoodiioy 
(uédos) a processional song, neut. sing. of mpooddios 
adj. processional, f. mpécodos an approach, pro- 
cession: see Prosopus.) A hymn sung in pro- 
cession at a religious festival in ancient Greece. 

1850 Mure Lit, Greece 111. 73 The prosodion was the 
hymn sung by the choristers in tee procession to the altar 
or sanctuary...The prosodion, accordingly, is occasionally 
classed under the general head of Paan, by the special 
title of Prosodiac, or Processional, pan. _ Lbid., Such, 
ap arently, was the style of the celebrated Delian prosodium 
° once 1873 Symonps Grh. Poets v. 116 Processional 
Heats, or Prosodia, were sung at solemn festivals by troo; 
of men and maidens walking, crowned with olive, myrtle, 
bay, or oleander, to the shrines. s 

Prosodist (prp‘sddist). [f. L. prosidia Pro- 
Sopy + -1sT.}] One skilled or learned in prosody. 

te Jounson L. J”., Pofe Wks. 1V. 121 Here are the 
swiftness of the rapid race, and the march of slow-paced 
majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same s nence 
of syllubles, except that the exact prosodist will find the line 
of swiftness hy one time longer than that of tardiness. 
c1800 J. WaLkEa Key fo Classical Pronune. (ed. 2) Advt., 
1f it convinces future prosodists that it is not worthy of 
their attention, 1885 eck in Philod. Soc. Proc. r iii, 
Prosodists assumed that the quantity of an Englisb syllable 
depended on the number of sounds it contained; that, for 
example, ask was longer than ass (vide Guest). 


| Prosodus (prg‘sédis). Zoo’, [mod.L., ad. Gr. 


[f as prec. + 


PROSONOMASIA. 


mpdcodos an approach, f. mpés to + 683s a way.] 
An incurrent opening or channel in a sponge. 

1887 Soutas in Encycl. Brit. XXM. 415/1 (Sponges) The 

rosopyles.. may remain unchanged. .or at the most be pro- 
longed into very short tubes, each a prosodus or aditus. 

Prosody (presédi). Also &. 6-8 in L. form 
proso-dia, [ad. L. prosafia the accent of a 
syllable, a. Gr. mpoowdia a song sung to musie, an 
accompaniment ; the tone or accent of a syllable, 
a mark to show it; later also, a mark of quantity; 
f, mpés to + @5y song, Ove. Cf. ¥. prosodic (1362 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The science of versificatioa ; that part of the 
study of language which deals with the forms of 
metrical composition ; formerly reckoned asa part 
of grammar (sec note sv, GRAMMAR 1), and in- 
cluding also the stndy of the pronunciation of 
words (now called phonology or phonetics), csp. in 
relation to versification. Also, a treatise on this. 

€ 1450 Cov, Adyst. xx. (Shaks, Soc.) 189 Amonges alle clerky's 
we bere the prysse, Of gramer, cadens, and of prosodye. 
ase G. Harvey Let, to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) 1. 76, ] would 

adly be acquainted with M. Drants Prosodye, a 1637 B. 
en Eng. Grant i. (tr. Scaliger), Prosody, and ortho- 

raphy, are not parts of grammar, but diffused like the 

lood and spirits throngh the whole. 1749 Numbers in 

Poet. Comp. 10 Vhere is a very wide Difference between the 
Latin and English paar And it’s in vain to think of 
introtiucing the Rules of the former into the latter; since 
the English Language is not so framed as to admit of it. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 345 Prosody con- 
sists of two parts: the former teaches the true pronuncia- 
tion of words, comprising accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, 
and tones and the latter, the laws of versification. 1871 
R. Euus Catuddus Pref. 17, I have bound myself to avoid 
certain positions forbidden by the laws of ancient prosody. 

8. 1586 W. Weobe Lug. Poetrie Pref. (Arb) 19 1f Eng- 
lish Poetrie were truely reformed, and some perfect plat- 
forme or Prosodia of versifying were. .sette downe. /bid. 
62 Though our wordes can not well hee forced to abyde the 
tonch of Position and other rules of /'rosodia. 1693 Drv- 
ben Examen Cocticum Ded,, Ess. (ed. Ker) H. 11 For the 
benefit of those who understand not the Latin prosodia. 
1702 Apuison Dial. Medals i. (1726)'28, 1 should as soon 
expect to find the /’7vsedia in a Comb as Poetry ina Medal. 

2. Correet pronunciation of words; the utterance 
of the sounds of a language aceording to rule; 
observance of the laws of prosody. rare. 

1616 Buttokak £ng. Expos., Prosodie, tre pronouncing 
of wordes. a 637 L. oe Eng. Graut. i, A letter is an 
indivisible part of a syTlabe, whose prosody, or right sound- 
ing, is perceived by the power. 1837 CariyLe F¥. Ren 
(1872) III. v. ii. 178 She expressed herself with a purity, 
with a harmony and prosody that made her language like 
music. 1842 Mrs. Gore fascin. 128 He heard a pure and 
cloquent voice recite with the most elegant and perfect pro- 
sody, these verses from the first satire of Persius. 

3. attrib. 

1877 ITates Spenser (Globe) p, xxviii, Allying himself with 
these Latin prosody bigots, Spenser sinned grievously 
against his better taste, 

Prosogaster (prpsoige'star). Anat. [imod.L., 
f. Gr. npdow forward + yaornp belly.]_ The anterior 
or upper section of the alimentary canal, extending 
from the pharynx to the pylorus, and including the 
cesophagus or guilet and the stomach ; the foregut. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, Prosogaster, 
syn. for Foregut. 

Prosognathous (prpsp'gnipas), a. [f£ as prec. 
+ Gr, yvdos jaw + -ous.] = ProcNaTHous. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Prosoma (prosduma). Zoo/, Also in anglicized 
form progome (préasdum). [mod.L., £ Gr. mp6, 
Pro-2 + cpa body.] The anterior or cephalic 
segment of the body in certain animals, as cephalo- 
pods, lamellibranchs, and cirripeds, _ 

1872 Nicnotson Palgont. 272 The Hoe in the Cephalo- 
poda is symmetrical. .there is a tolerably distinct separation 
- into an anterior cephalic portion (prosoma) and a posterior 
portion, enveloped in the mantle.,(metasoma). 1877 Hvux- 
Ley Anat. Inv, Anim, vi. 293 The thoracic segments, which 
succeed the prosoma, gradually taper posteriorly. 

Hence Proso'mal, Prosoma‘tic ad/s., belong- 
ing to the prosomy or anterior part of the body. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Prosomal, Prosomatic. 1895 in Syd. Soe. 
Lex. 1900 W. H, Gasket in Jon. Anat. § Phystol. July 
465 The Prosomatic Appendages of the Merostomata. /éid. 
471 The metastoma represented the fused last pair of proso- 
matic appendages, and so formed a ventral lip to a proso- 
matic or oral chamber. 

|| Prosonomassia. 04s, [mod.L.,a. Gr. mpoo- 
ovopacta a naming, appellation, f. mpotovopacew 
to call by a name, f, mpés to + dvond(ev to name.] 
Properly, a calling by a name,a nicknaming. (By 
Day confused with Paronomasta.) ‘ 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 Hee is some- 
what a foolosopher, for he carries all his possessions about 
him [#argin Prosonomasia}. 1 Purtrennam Lag. 
Poesie in. xviii, (Arb.) 212 Hf any other man can gene bim 
a fitter English name, I will not be angrie, but Fam sure 
mine is very neere the originall sence of the Prosonomasia, 
and is rather a by-name geven in sport, than a surname 
euen of any earnest purpose. As, Tiberins the Emperor, 
beceiss he was a great drinker of wine, the y called him.. 
Caldius Biberins Mero, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero: 
and so a iesting frier that wrate against Erasmus, called 
him..Errans mus, and are maintcined by this figure Pro- 
sonomasia, or the Nicknamer. 


PROSOPALGIA. 


|| Prosopalgia (presope'ldgii). /’a¢h. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, mpécwn-ov a face (f. pos to + dip, &a- cye, 
face) + ddyos pain. Cf. F. prosopalgie.) Vacial 
neuralgia ; face-ache. 

1838 Soutu Otfo's Pathol. Anat. 454 1t is not surprising 
that.. prosopalgia, ischias nervosa, &c. should be cousidered 
as arising ein inflammation of the medullary part and 
sheaths of the nerves, 3862 Mew Spit. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 
§ Surg. 150 Case of Prosopalgia from a cranial tumour. 
1876 tr. von Ziceessen’s Cyct. Aled, X1. 103 Prosopalgia is 
one of the forms of neuralgia. .most frequently met with. 

Hence Prosopalgic (-c'ldgik) «., pertaining to 
or affected with prosopalgia. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Prosopial (press pial), a. Ornith. [f, Pros- 
OPI-UM + -AL.) Belonging to the prosopium. 

1895 Mivart in Proc, Zool. Sve. 369 On either side alarge 
aperture, the two forming the posterior prosopial nares, 

i Prosopis (presopis. [In sense t, late L. 
prosipts, a. Gr. mpoowmis (an unidentified plant), 
applied as generic name (Linnzens 1767); in sense 
2, mod.L, generic name (Fabricius 1804).] 

1. Sot, A tropical and subtropical genus of 
leguminous trees and shrubs, of the suborder 
ALinosex, often prickly or thorny, bearing spicate 
green or ycllow flowers, and usally fleshy pods. 
Prosopis juliflora is the mesquit or honey-locust. 

1851 Mavyxe Reip Scalp luni. xxxii, Peering cautiously 
through the leaves of the prosopis. 

2. Zool. A genus ot solitary bees of the family 
Andrentde. 

1887 Jervextes field § Medgerow (1889) 205, I think 
there were four species of wild bee at these early flowers, 
including the great bombus and the small prosopis with 
orange-yellow band. 1901 Lo, Avesery in Daily Chron, 
25 May 3/r On the evolution of the hive bee from the less 
highly organised Prosopis—which has a short, simple tongue, 
no brushes or baskets on the legs, and leads a solitary life. 

Prosopite (prespait). A/in. fad. G. pros- 
opit (Th, Scheerer 1833), f. Gr. mpdownor face, 
mask : see -1TE1,] A hydrous fluoride of alumi- 
nium and calcium, occurring in colourless, white, 
or greyish crystals, 

1854 Dana A/tx. 502 Prosopite..occurs at the tin mines 
of Altenberg. 1899 Amer. Fral. Sc. Ser, w. VIL 53 If 
the assumptions made in the foregoing are justified, the 
Utah mineral is prosopite. 

|| Prosopium (prygsdupidm). Ornith. Pl, -ia. 
[mod.L. (Mivart 1895), ad. Gr. mpoowneiov a 
mask, f. mpéowmov face.] Term for the whole of 
the bones and ossifications in front of the cranio- 
facial articulation in parrots. 

1895 Mivarv in Proc. Zool. Soc. 363 The Bony Beak or 
Prosopium., |Nofe]_ By this fecal intend to denote the 
whole ossified mass in front of the cranio-facial articulation 
and the articulations of the rygomata and palatines. It 
includes the premaxilla, the maxillz, maxillo-palatine pro- 
cesses, the nasals, and the ethmoidal and turbinal ossifica- 
tions of the beak. /di:2. 369 ‘The greater extension ventrad 
of the apex of the prosopium., 

Proso-poetical (prduzopoyetikal), a. rare. [if 
Proso-, assumed comb. form of L. présa Prose (see 
-0) + PoETicaL.] Properly ‘of the nature of prose 
poetry’; but in quots. app. taken in the sense ‘ of 
the nature of metrical prose or prosaic verse’. 

1858 C. A. Core Aleut. den. V, p. xiii, The present 
Metrical, or rather Proso-poetical, History. 1895 Alouth 
June 230 Thomas of Elmham—in his .. proso-poetical 
History of Henry V. 

+ Prosopo’graphy. Oés. [f. Gr. mpdowrov 
face, person: sce -onaruy. Cf. F. prosopographie.] 
A description of the person or personal appearance. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 613 Prosopographie is 
a picturing or representing of bodily lineaments. 1577-87 
Houwsuep Cron. (1807) 11, 1x0 Thus farre of the acts 
and deeds of Stephan: Hows rouehing the prosopographie 
or description of his person. 1654 Z. Coxe Logick 212, 
1813 Monthly Alag. XXXVI. 330 An historic character, 
says a German professor, should consist of two parts, the 
prosU polgraphy, or description of the person, and the 
ethopea, or description of the mind and manners. 

Prosopolepsy (prpsdupole:psi, -lépsi). ? Obs, 
[ad. Gr. mpoowmoAnyia (a Hebraism of the N.T.) 
acceptance of the face or person, f. mpoowmoAnmrns 
an acceptor of the face or person, f. mpéawmov 
face + AapBavev to take, accept.] Acceptance or 
‘acception’ of the face or person of any one (see 
Accrrrion 2, Person 13); respect of persons, un- 
due favour shown to a particular person ;_ partiality. 

1646 Buck Rich. /f7 Ded., The Historiographer, verit+ 
able; free from all Prosopolepsyes, or partial respects, 
1678 Cuowortn /ntell, Syst. tiv. § 36. 567 The Assump- 
tion of it was neither Fortuitous nor Partial, or with Pro- 
sopolepsie (the Acception of Persons) but bestowed upon it 
justly for the Merit of its Vertues. 1849 I. B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 116 The English rufe is a model of justice. 
Phere is no prosopolepsy in it; no respect of persons, Alt 
men are equal, and have equal rights. 

Hence + Prosopole'psian (és., one given to 
“ prosopolepsy ’; a ‘respecter of persons’. 

1647 J. Hevpon Discov. Fairfax 11 God’s no Prosopo- 
lepsian, he respects the poore as well as the rich. 

Prosopologist (presope’lodzist). nonce-cwd. [f. 
Gr. mpécanroy face + -LoGist.] One who studies 
or treats of the face. So Prosopo‘logy (vare—°} 
the scientific study of the face, physiognomy. 
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1820 Glackw. Aag. VI. 65: As this author limits his 
observations to the face, we propose tu term him, and all 
such, prosopologists, discoursers on the face. 1858 Mayne 
xpos. Lex, Prosopalogia, term for a dissertation on the 
countenance: prosopology. 

+ Proso‘popey. Vés. Also -cic, -cye. fad. 
L. prosdfopaia: sec next, and ef. F. prosopopve 
(16th c. in Littré).] = nest. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 613 Prosopopeie is 
wher those are brought in to speake that do not speake. 
x605 dusw. Supposed Discov. Kom, Hocir, etic. 2 Ue 
warreth, against pnetically or childishlic feigned Prosopo- 
peis, and Chimeres of his owne creation, @1641 I 
Mountacu lets & Jon. (1642) 89 The Prophet himselfe.. 
speaks hy Prosopopey concerning them. « 1693 Urguhart’s 
Kaéelais uw Prof, Who with theiv very countenance. 
express their consent te the Prosopopeic. 

|| Prosopopeeia (presoupopZia;. Also 6 -olia, 
6-9 -aia, (erro. 6-S -cea, 7 -oia). [L. (Quintil., 
a. Gr. mpogwmoraia personification, representation 
in human form or with human attributes, {| mpeo- 
wzov face, person + roreiy to make.] 

1. A rhetorical figure by which an imaginary or 
absent person is represented as speaking or acting ; 
the introduction of a pretended speaker. 

156: Daus tr. Buddinger on foc. (1573) gt We vnder- 
stand these things to be speken Ly « figure called Prosupe- 
peia: that is, by the fayning of a person, 1981 Sipney 
Apol, Poetréie (Arb.) 24 His notable Hrosepopeias, when he 
maketh you as it were, see God comming in his Maiestic. 


1609 R. Darxann fatthf Shep. 67 Prosopopeins the | 


feigning of a person: when wee bring in dead men speak- 
ing, er our selues doe take their person vypon ¥s, or gine voice 
ynto senselesse things, 1787 Griuory tr, Lowth's fect. (1816) 
1. xiii, 280 Prosopopacia, or Personilication. Of this figure 
thereare two kinds; one, when action and character are attri. 
buted to fictitious, irrational, or even inanimate object ; 
the other, when a probable but fictitious speech is assigned 
to a real character. 1877 Morney Crit. ddise. Ser. 1. 153 
‘This is his one public literary Equivocation. .it was resorted 
to..to give additional weight by means of a harmless pro- 
sopopocia to an argument for the noblest of principles. 

2. A rhetorical figure by which an inanimate or 
abstract thing is represented as a person, or with 
personal characteristics: = PERSONIFICATIUN 1. 
(¥ormerly included in pree. sense ; see quots, 1609, 
1787 there.) 

1578 Tinme Caluine on Gen. 142 Clemency and gentle- 
ness... is attributed thereto, by a figure called Prosope- 
polia.. 1649 Roserts Claris Bibi. 276 ‘Vhe universall 
triumph and gladnesse as it were of all creatures (in an ele- 
gant Prosopypeia) is intimated. 1732 BerkeLey Alcifhr 
¥v. § 22 Sentiments, and vices, which by a marvellous pro- 
sopopwia he converts into so many ladies, 1884 A. Lam- 
vERT in 19f4 Cent. June 947 Prosopopwia lias no place even 
in popular science, 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a person or thing in which 
some quality or abstraction is as it were embodied ; 
an impersonation, embodiment (ef something). 

1826 Disrarit Viv. Grey t. x, Don't start..and look the 
very Prosopopeia of Political Economy ! 1867 Macvasren 
Hartony ww. (1876) 152 Everywhere at once..the prosopo- 
posia of ubiquity. 

llence Prosopopee‘ial, Prosopope ‘ic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to, of the nature of, or involving 
prosopopeeia, 

1 877. tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 622 ‘Vn this place now 
doo belong the *Prosopopeiall speeches of God. 1652 
Urqunarr Jewel Wks. ee 292, 1 could have used. .apos- 
trophal and prosopopazial diversions. 1883 Corrente 
Does Science Aid Hatth? (1886) 57 A poctic and *prosopo- 
peic representation of the attrihute of Divine wisdom. 
1576 Fieminc f’anopl, Epist. 192 He bath a *Prosopo- 
poical speach to his countrie. 

Prosopulmonate (prysopy'lmdnet), a. Zo0/. 
(f- Gr. mpdow forward + Putmonate.] Pulmonate 
in front: applied to those pulmonate or air- 
breathing gastropod molluscs which have the 
pulmonary sac in front (opp. to ofésthopulmonate 

sce OpistHo-) ; cf. PRosOBRANCHIATE). 

1877 Houxtry Anat. fuv. Ante. viii, 514 The animal is 
thus more or less prosoputmonate, 

Prosopyle (prp'sepail). Zool. fe Gr. mpéow 
forward + mAy a gate.] A sinall apertare by 
which an endodermal chamber in a sponge com- 
municates with the exterior, Hence Prosopylar 
(presp’pilai) @., pertaining to, having, or con- 
stituting a prosopyle. 

1887 Sottas in Lucycl. Brit, XXII. 413/2 (Sfonges) To 
avoid ambiguity we shall for the future distinguish (this} 
kind of opening as a prosopyle. 1888 — in Chadienger 
Rep. XXV. p. xiv, The recesses, known as _flagellated 
chambers, communicate with the cavity of the sac (Jara- 
gaster) each hy a single wide mouth (afopyde), and with the 
exterior by a small pore (frosofyle). 1890 Cent, Dict, 


Prosopylar. 

Prospect (prp‘spekt), sd. [ad. L. praspect-us 
a look out, view, f. prdspie-ere to look forward, 
{, pré, pee | ere to look. Cf. F. prospect 
(16th ¢. in Littré).] 

I. 1. The action or fact of looking forth or out, 
or of seeing to adistance; the condition (of a build- 
ing, or station of any kind) of facing or being so 
situated as to have its front in a specified direction; 
outlook, aspect, exposure. Ods. passing into 2. 

4432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) 1. 147 The water of Cilicia, 
which hathe prospecte ageyne the yle of Cipresse (L. size 
gut prospictt contra insulam Cyprum). Ibid. 11.11 Briteyue 


PROSPECT. 


is. Selte as vin to the prospecte of Speyne [as prospr tint 
MHispaniv sita est}. 1560 Uivie (Genev.) Asch, 144 With. 
out the inner gate were the chambers of the singers in the 
inwarde courte, .and their prospect was towarde the South, 
3603 Horranxn /%ray 1. 1rg [Armenia] confineth vpou the 
Medians, and hath a prospect to the Caspian ser. 1691 Ray 
Creation UW. (692) 4 ‘this [creet] Figure is most convenient 
for Prospect, and looking about one. 1845 StTocQUFLER 
Handbh. Brit, fdta (1834) 255 The atmosphere tolerably 
clear,..and the prospect, for the most part, clear and epen: 
this is the autumn, if autumn there be at Dorjeling. 

tb. .\ place which affords an open and ex- 
tensive view 3 a look-out. Obs. 

¢ 1586 C'1rss Pemnrone /’s. ci ai, From the prospect of 
thy beav'nly hall ‘Phy cye of carth survey did take. 1611 
Corvar Cruditics 164 People may from that place as from 
a most delectable prospect contemplate and view the parts 
of the City round about them, 1667 Minton /. 4.1. 77 
Him God beholding fiom his prospeet high,. .“Phus nr 
1885 [ist (R. Vaya Adags vil. g And there were prospects 
[1612 windowes] in three rows, and light was over against 
light in three ranks. 2 

2, An extensive or commanding sight or view; 
the view of the landseape afforded by any position. 

1538 Exvor, /‘rosfectus .. a sycht farre of, a prospecte. 
1394 Norprn Sfee. rit, Fars (Camden) 23 A. .bowse of 
jee vpon the topp ofa mount..: itis seene farr of, and 
rath most large and pleasant perspcete [sfc]. 1613 Percaas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 436 Vie streets are strait, yeelding prose 
pect from one gate to another. 1634 Sin T, Heesnrt 7 rar. 
aif [St. Ufelena] vines a large prospect into the Ocean. 
1657-83 Ever flist. Netig, (830) 1. 28 Yake we next a 
prospect of the earth's surface, and behold from: the lofty 
mountains how the humble valleys are clothed with verdure. 
1778 M. Curerr in Agee, ete. (9888 1. 68, | had a tine pros- 
pect of the whole army as it moved off, 1818 Miss Mitton 
In L'Estrange £//¢ yrezo! £1. i. 23 There is but one place in 
all Berkshire which has a really fine commanding prospect. 
1853 Pantuirs Avrers Vorksk. iv. 128 A most striking 
prospect over sca and land. 18€0 TyNpaxt Géac. 1. vi. 49 
The prospect was exceedingly fine. : 

b. /a (within or duto prospect: in or into a 
position making it possible to sce or to be seen; 
within the range or scope of vision; in or into 
sight or view; within view. Also fig. arch. 

1555 Epes Decades 13 Within the prospecte of the be- 
gyunynge of Cuba, he founde a commedicns haucn. 1599 
Stags. Wack ldo w. i,231 Luery loucly Organ of her life, 
Shall come... Into the eye and prospect of his soule. 1605 
[sce 8]. 1664 Butter free. 1. tii. 486 The Knight... Was now 
In prospect of the Mansiun. 1685 Baxter /'araphr. Vet 
Matciv.8 ly all Kingdoms is meant, many that were within 
prospect. 1738 Gray Jasse 5 Nor yet in prospect rose the 
distant shore. 1800-24 CamereLt Dream iv, You phantom's 
aspect..would appal thee worse, Held in clearly measured 
prospect. 

3. That which is looked at or scen from any 
place or point of view; a spectacle, a scene; the 


visible scene or landscape. 

@ 1633 AustIN A/eddét, (1635) 278 What a prospect is a well- 
furnish'd ‘Table? 1662 J. Davies tr. A/aadedsdo's Trav. 58 
‘The windows of all the houses..were beset with Lamps, 
before which were placed Vessels of Glass fill'd with waters 
of several colours, which made a very delightful prospect. 
1693 /fumours fown 3, 1 had rather look up to see the 
welcome prospect of your Honse. agxx Swirt Fruita 
Stella 25 Aug., He is ravished with Kent, which was his 
first prospect when he landed. 1727-46 Thomson Sununer 
1438 Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, Of 
hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 1763 
Jouxson in Boswed/ 6 July. But, Sir, let me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high 
road that leads him to England. 1798 Worvsw. f'efer Sedd 
1. xvi, On a fair prospect some have looked. 1859 Dickens 
Lett, to Mrs. Watson 31 May, A Snug room looking over 
a Kentish prospect. re 

|| b. A vista; a long, wide, straight street; an 
avenue of houses. (Russian, esp. used of the great 
avenues of St. Petersburg; e.g. Nevsky Prospekt.) 
+4, The appearance presented by anything ; 
aspect. Os. rare. 

1604 Suaks. O24. 111. iii. 398 1t were a tedious difficulty, I 
thinke, To bring them to that Prospect. 1709 Mus. E, 
Sixcer Love & Friendship 36 in Prior's Poents, On the 
Plain when she no more appears, The Plain a dark and 
gloomy Prospect wears. 1735 Leon Padladio’s Archit. 
(1742) TI, 8 By Prospect is understood the first show or 
appearance that 2 Temple makes to such as approach it... 
Those which have their Porticos only in front, may be said 
to have the Prospect Prostylos. | 

+5. A pictorial representation of a scene or the 
like ; a view, a picture, a sketch. Ods. 

1649 Evetys Diary 20 June, 1 went to Putney and other 
places on the Thames to take prospects in crayon te carry 
with me into France, where I thought to have them en- 
grav‘d. 3695 E. Bernarn Voy. />. Aleppo to Tadimor in 
Afise, Cur. (1708) TL. 119 We have since procured a Curious 
Prospect of hee Noble Ruins, taken on the Place. i 

. Cuamrertayne St. Gt Brtt. us at. x. (1737) 435 The 

rospects of it [the Bass}, as represented in_ Slezer’s 
Theatrum Scotiz, will sufficiently shew the Difficulty, of 
Access to it. 1762-71 H. Watrore Vertue's Anccd. Paint. 
(1786) 11. 180 His works are mentioned in the royal cata- 
logue, particularly prospects of his majesty’s houses in 
Scotland. 

If. +6. A mental view or survey; 2 look, 
inspection, examination; also, an account or 


description. Ods. ; 
1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb,) 501 ‘To see the Errours..in 
the vale below’: So alwaies, that this prospect, be with Pitty. 
a1648 Lo. Herrerr Hen. VéZT (1683) 10 Our King being 
thus setled in his Throne, took several ee upon all 
his neighbouring Princes. 1677 Govt. Venice 266 Let us 
now take a Prospect of their Governours, I mean, consider 


the Manners and Maxims of their Nobility, «1718 Penn 


PROSPECT. 


Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 248, 1 take a Serious Prospect of the 
Spiritual Nature and Tendency of the Second Covenant. 
1764 Gotpso. (/ét/c) The ‘Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Society. 

. Ascene presented to the mental vision, esp. of 


something future or expected ; a mental vista. 

1641 Dennam Sofiy v. i, Man to himselfe Is a Jarge 
prospect. 3672 Gakw Anat, Plants, fdea Philos. List. 
§ 63 How fur soever we go, yet the surmounting of one 
difficulty is wont still to give us the prospect of another. 
1736 Butirn clvad.i.Concl., Wks. 1874 P 144 All expectation 
of immortality. .opens an unbounded prospect to vur hopes 
and our fears. 3785 ‘U. Barevy Disc. 26 True knowledge 
will perpetually mortify us with the prospect of our own 
weakness and ignorance. 1879 Cassell's Vechn. HHiuc. WV. 
93/1 The torch which illuminated the path of the youth, and 
opened new prospects tu his eager views. 

8. A mental looking forward ; consideration or 
knowledge of, or regard to something future. 

1605 Suaks, .Wach. 1. ili. 74 ‘To be King Stands not within 
the prospect of beleefe. 1662 Evetvy Chaleoge. 102 Not.. 
without Prospect had to the benefit of such as will be glad 
of instruction. @1703 Burritt On WV. 7. joie xix. 22 he 
providence of God hath a prospect beyond the understanding 
of all creatures. 1779-8r Jounson 7, /’., Dryden Wks. 11, 
4oo His prospect of the advancement which tt [navigation] 
shall receive from the Royal Society. 1862 STANLEY Few. 
Ch. (1877) 1. viii. 157 It was a Pisgah, not of prospect, but 
of retrospect. 

b. esp. Expectation, or reason to look for some- 
thing to come ; that which one has to look forward 
to. Often f/. 

1665 Maney Grotius' Low C. Warres 251 For the future, 
nothing remained, but a prospect of Tyranny and slavery. 
1667 Maxvetn Corr. Who. (Grosart) 11. 223 If anything be 
particularly in your prospects,..you will do well ta give us 
timely advice. ¢177§ Jouxson Lett., to Irs. Phrale (1788) 
1, 259 Our gay prospects have..ended in melancholy retro- 
spects. 184g Macactray fist, Eng. ve 1. 535 The prospect 
which lay before Monmouth was not a bright one. 1860 
‘Tysvate Géac. tb. xxiii. 165 Secing no prospect of fine weather, 
I descended tu Saas. 1881 Froune Shard Stud. (1883) 1V. it. 
ij. 196 He was careless about his personal prospects. _ 

ec. Jn prospect : within the range of expectation ; 
expected, or to be expected: now chiefly of some- 
thing personally advantageous. 

1799 Burke Corr, (1844) 11, 286 Every thing in prospect 
appears to me so very gloomy. 1833 II. Martintau 
danch. Strike iv. 55 Mien lunged to..forget all that had 
been done, and all that was in prospect. J/od. Ie has 
nothing in prospect at present. 

IIT. +9. Short for prospect-glass: sce it. Obs. 

1639 RK. Battie Lett, to WV. Spang 28 Sept. The King 
himself beholding us through a prospect, conjectured us to 
be ahont 16 or 18.000 men. 1685 Burxer Left. iti. (1686) 
169, | looked at this Statne..through a little prospect that 
learried with me. 1743 Hume Ass., Afse Arts & Sc. (1817) 
1, ro6 A man may as reasonably pretend to cure himself of 
love, by viewing his mistress through the artificial mediuin 
of a microscope or prospect. 

IV. 10. dfining. a. A spot giving prospects 
of the presence of a mineral deposit. 

3839 Maravar Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 11. 129 Finders, who 
would search all over the country for what they called a 
Sood prospect, that is, every appearance on the surface of 
a good vein of metal. 1882 Xep. to fo. Repr. ['vec. Met. 
U.S. 180 There are also a number of prospects being opened 
up in the age 1895 in Datly News 11 July 5/4 This 
demand [in California] is more for developed properties 
than for mere ‘prospects’ which may or may not become 
mines. 

b. An examination or test of the mineral rich- 
ness of a locality or of the material from which 
the ore, etc. is extracted. 

1855 A/elbourne Argus 10 Jan. 4/6 The result of a few 
prospects that have been made at a spot..has been very 
satisfactory. 

o. Asample of ore or ‘dirt’ for testing; also, 
the resulting yield of ore. 

1879 Arcnertey Boér/and 115 The thrill of pleasure. .with 
which the digger contemplates his first good ‘ prospect‘ in 
the pan. There they are—some bright and yellow, others 
inky black, little rounded nuggets of every shape. 1890 
‘R. Bo.prewooo’ Miner's Right (1899) 33/1 When the first 
‘prospect’, the first pan of alluvial gold-drift, was sent up 
to be tested, we stopped work and joined the anxious crowd, 
who pressed around. 1891 J/elbourne Age 2 Sept. 5/3 The 
average prospect will not exceed from 2 to 602, per dish. 

V. UL. attrib, and Comé., as (from 1b) prospect 
ground, tower ; (from 10) prospect hole, operation, 
pan, shaft, work; prospect-glass, a ‘ prospective 
glass’, telescope, field-glass. 

3617 fight at Sea Niij, Who in a *prospect glasse per- 
ceiued them to bee the Turkes Men of Warre. 1872 
Cartyte in dfrs. Cardyle's Lett. (1883) 1. 257 Susan.. 
had from her windows, with a prospect-glass, singled me 
out on the..deck of the steamer, 1848 BuckLey /fiad 406 
They rushed by the *prospect-ground and the wind-waving 
we 3877 Raymono Statist. Mines & Mining 303 Most 
of these are as yet mere *prospect-holes, and can boast of 
bat little rich ore. 1880 SurHeRLAND Zales of Goldfields 12 
He stood up with the dripping “prospect-pan in his hand. 
1877 RayMonD Statist. Mlines & Alining 56 As determined 
by the "prospect-shafts, the channel falls toward his end on 
a steep grade. 1900 Daily News 25 Sept. 5/1 The Lord of 
the Manor determined to restore it to its origina) purpose 
of a “prospect-tower. 1882 Hep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet, 
U.S. 290 *Prospect work is all that has thus far been done, 


+ Prospect, pf/. a. Obs.rare—'. [ad. L. pro- 
spect-us, pa. pple. of prospic-ere: see prec.) Open 
to view, clearly visible. 

a@363s9 Fiercuer, ete. 0. Corinth m. i, | wear a Christal 


cooyent "fore my heart... Let it be prospect unto all the 
world, 


1494 


Prospect (see below), v. [In branch I, ad. L. 
prospect-dre, frequent. of prospie-cre : see above ; in 
branch 11, a new formation trom Prospect sé. [V.] 

I. (praspe*kt). 

$1. rxfr. ‘To look forth or out; to front or face ; 
to afford a prospect in some direction. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades 79 1t prospecteth towarde that parte 
of Aphrike. 1598 Svivester Du Sartas nu, i. ww. /andic- 
Crafts 206 Sixteen fair Trees... Whose equall front in 
quadran form prospected As if of purpose Nature them 
erected. 1613 Purcuas Pilerivtage (1614) 437 Their houses 
are low..and prospect into the streets. 

+2. ¢rans, OF a person: To look ont upon or 
towards; to look at, view,see at a distance. Of a 
building or the like: To front, face ; to lie or be 
situated towards; to command a view of. Oés. 

1655 Even Decades 140 The highest towre of his palaice, 
fron: whense they myght prospecte the mayne sea. 1578 
Hanistex //ist, Wan 1 20 Openyng the window of light, 
on the clearer side, prospecting the Sunne. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard. (1618) 223 Me east a mine on that side which 
prospects Pizifalcuna. 1677 [see Prosrrctixe ail. sé. 1). 
1698 Frver Ace. &. fadia §& 2. 150 The College of the 
Carmelitesis onan high Mount, prospecting the whole City. 

+3. /rans. To foresee, look for, expect; to 
anticipate. Oés. rare. 

1652 GAULE .Wagasfrom, 152 How many accidents fall 
out fatally, that can have no second cause ordinatly assigned 
to them, much less prospected in them. 1671 FLAavEL 
fount. Life xviii, Wks. 1731 11. 52/1 ‘The infinite Wisdom, 
prospecting all this, ordered that Christ should first be 
deeply humbled. 

II. Jining, ete. (prp'spekt). Originally 07S. 

4, mtr. To explore a region for gold or other 
minerals. 

1848 [sce Prosrectine fff. a.2). 18508, Tavtor Hidovado 
ix. (1862) 88 Dr. Gillette came duwn..with a companion, 
to ‘prospect’ for gold among the ravines in the neighbor- 
hood. 1872 Besaxr & Rick wags Money Mortiboy 
iii, ‘Went prospecting to Mexico '—' What's prospecting, 
Dick?’ ‘Looking for silver’, 1885 Mars. C. Prana /fead 
Station (new ed.) 64 I've sent my mate to prospect for a 
new claim. 1898 Morris Austral Kng., Prospect tM, lo 
search for gold. Jn the word, and in all its derivatives, the 
aceent is thrown back on to the first syllable. . 

b. fg. To seareh about, look out for something. 

1867 E. Nason in NW. Exug. dist. § Gen Keg. XX. 5 
Mr. Webster .. finding himself almost pennyless,..came to 
Boston, ‘ prospecting ‘ foremployment. 1870 LowE.e Study 
Wiad, 1.7, 1 hope she was prospecting with a view to 
settlement in our garden, 1872 R. B. Marcy Border Kent. 
145 A professional mesmerist. .‘ prospecting ' for subjects 10 
exercise his powers upon after a lecture. 1884 MV. Aug. 
ilist. §& Gen, Reg. XXXVIVL 340, 1 have prospected in 
the records, fron: the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuries. 

5. trans. a. ‘To explore or examine (a region) for 
gold or other minerals. b,. To work (a mine or 
lode) experimentally so as to test its richness. 

1858 WM. ork Tribune 20 Sept. 7/2 [He] left Cherry 
Creek, near Pike's Peak, on the 27th of July, having satis- 
factorily ‘prospected’ a rich gold region. 1865 Viscr. 
Mitton & Creapre WW. WW’, Passage xii. (1g01) 222 The 
three miners.. discovering that they were close to the 
Athahasca, had turned back to prospect the sources of the 
Mel.eod, 1877 Raymonp Statist, Afines § Alining 162 A 
shaft is being sunk to prospect the ground. 

ce. fg. To survey as to prospects. 

1864 D. A. Wetis Our Burden & Strength 10 Let us 
now cautiously prospect the resources of the future. 18 
F, Francis Angling vii. (1880) 264 Prospect the place, look 
for an open space. 1892 Daily News 12 Apr. 5/5 In pro- 
specting the new year, he saw grounds for caution, but none 
for alarm. . 4 

6. rxtr. Ofa mine, reef, or ore: To give (good 
or bad) indications of future returns; to ‘ promise’ 
(well or ill}, Also, to turn out, prove (rich or 
poor) on actual trial. 

1868 F, Wuynrer Trav. Alaska xxv. 282 Ifa speculation 
ponies well, they may answer, ‘It prospects well’. 1877 

avmono Statist. Mines §& Mining 60 ‘Vhe dirt on the bed- 
rock is very rich, having prospected from $5 to $10 to the 
pan, 1897 Daily News 3 Nov. a5 ‘Chis stone is very rich 
iu places, and some of it prospects fully 20 ounces to the ton. 

Prospecting, vé/. sb. [f. prec. +-1nc1.] The 
action of the verb Prospect. . 

+I. 1. (prospektin) Viewing, seeing. Ods. 

1677 Gitvin Dentouol. (1867) 416 The expression. .inti- 
mates that the way which Satan took was different from 
common prospecting or beholding. 

IL. Afining (prespektin). 

2. Surveying as to prospects; exploring or 
examining for minerals; the experimental working 
of a mine or reef. 

5857 J. D. Bortuwick 3 Fears California vi. 124 We aban- 
doned it [our claim], and went ‘prospecting’. 1872 Raymoxp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 283 Litde real mining has been 
carried on, while much prospecting has taken place. 1887 
R. Moureay Geol. & Phys. Geog. Victoria 157, Tracts.. 
which,..in spite of careful prospecting, failed to yield gold. 

b. attrib, Used, made, or done in prospecting, 
as prospecting drill, mill, shaft, work; prospecting 
elaim, the first claim, marked out by the discoverer 
of the deposit, 

1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 37 Prospecting- 
drills will be used..to make a thorough examination of the 
best-appearing veins on the whole estate. 1880 Dasly Ted, 
3 Dec., Hundreds of men,.began to sink what are called 


prospecting shafts’, and a vast amount of low grade 
mineral was brought to bank. 1890 ‘RK, Botprewoop’ 


PROSPECTIVE. 


Miner's Right v, This..would be but half the size of the 
premier or prospecting claim. 

Jig. 1893 Atheneum 23 May 662/2 Nothing could well 
look less promising .. than the first appearances which... 
greeted Dr, Atkinson on his prospecting visit to Danby. 

Fave c Une: ppl. a. [fas prec. + -1NG 2] 

+1. That looks torward or foresees; provident. 

3681 Frayer Jferh. Grace Ep.to Rdr. 14 Man being a pru- 
dent and prospecting creature, hath the advantage of all 
other creatures in his foresecing faculty. 

2. Afining (pre‘spektin). That 
searches for indications of gold, etc. 

1848 . Vork Lit, Wordd 3 June (Bartlett:, Two or three 
men with a bucket, a rope, a pick-axe, and a portable wind- 
lass... Vhis..is a proce, party. 3882 H. LanspeLi. 
Th morte Siberia L. 213 There must be a prospecting party 
made up. 

Prospection (prospekjon). Now rare. [n. of 
action f. L. prdspic-ere : see Prospect sd.) 

1. The action of looking forward; anticipation ; 
consideration of or regard to the future; foresight. 

1668 H. More Diz, Drad. 1. ix. (1713) 18 A Principle 
that has a Prospection for the hest, that rules all. 1668 
llow: Afess. Righteous (1825) 185 This is great wisdom in 
prospection ; in taking care of the future. 1802 Pacey Vas. 
Lheol. xviii. (1819) 282 That the prospection, which must be 
somewhere, is not in the animal, but in the Creator. 1831 
Caatyie in Wise. Ess. (1872) 111. 238 Such retrospections 
and prospections bring to mind an absurd rumour. 

b. A seeing or beholding, a view. 

1897 in Chicago Advance 29 July 135/2 The higher sense 
gives prospection of a spiritual King and a spiritual Canaan. 

2. The action of prospecting for gold or the like : 
see Prospect v. 11. 

1908 West. Gaz. 31 Mar. 11/3 The directors anthorised 
..the prospection of. the swampy land... with a view to 
ascertaining the possibility of working this. 

Prospective (prospe‘ktiv), @. and sé. [As 
adj. ad. obs. F. prospectif, -ive, or med.L. pro- 
spectiv-us belonging to or affording a prospect, f. 
L., prospect-, ppl, stem of préspic-cre : see PROSPECT 
sé, and -1veE. As sb. a. obs. F. prospective (1553 
in Godef.) a view, prospect ; but in senses 1 and 2 
short for Prospective glass, Sometimes corre- 
sponding to the earlier PERSPECTIVE, q. v.] 

A. adj. 1, Characterized by looking forward 
into the future; also, + having foresight or care for 
the future; provident (ods.), 

¢1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xii. 12 By prospective skill I 
find this day shall fall out ominous, 1658 A, Fox tr. 
Warts’ Surg. u, xiv. 100 Be moderate, prospective, and 
cautious in stitching, and not too hasty. 3690 Cnitn Dise. 
Yrade Pref. (1694) Cvjb, The rene King and King of 
Sweden are..circumspect, industrious and prospective too 
in this Affair. 850 L. lunr Anfodiog. 11, ix. 7 He wasa 
retrospective rather than a prospective man. 

+2. Used or suitable for looking forward or 
viewing at a distance (it, and fig.). J’rospective 
stone: cf. PROSPECTIVE GLASS 1, Obs, 

1603 H, Crosse Vertues Commo, (1878) 128 That olde 
Wuch Lamea, who as the Poets frame, had broade prospec- 
tiue eyes to pull out and in at pleasure. a 16 AUNTON 
Fragmt. Reg, (Arb.) 60 1t seemes nature..to pleasure him 
the more, borrowed of Argus, sa to give unto him a prospec- 
tive sight. 1652 Asumote Zheat. Chene. Brit. Pro 8 By 
the Magicall or Prospective Stone it is possible to discover 
any Person in what part of the World soever, 2 

+8. Fitted to afford a fine prospect or extensive 
view. lence jig. Elevated, high, lofty. Ods. 

3588 Greene A/efamorphosts Ws, (Grosart) IX. 88 
Desirous to heare what the meaning of this monument 
seated so prospective to Neptune, should be. 1632 Litn- 
cow Jrav. 1v, 139 Being situate on moderate prospective 
heights. /é##. 1x. 416 A pleasant and prospectiue Countrey, 
a 1814 Afostate wi. iii, in New Brit. Theatre 111. 328 It 
..cannot be, that one so great, So lofty and prospective in 
his virtue, Should fall to such perdition. as817 T. 
Dwicut 7rav. New Eng, ete, (1821) If. 106 Above this 

lain, after ascending a moderate acclivity, lies another: 
foe of them handsome grounds, and the fatter finely 
prospective, 

4, That looks or has regard to the future ; opera- 
tive with regard to the future. 

1800 Iroc, E. Ind, Ho. in Asiat, Ann, Reg. s12/1 Vhe 
usages and customs of this country have authorised a cer- 
tain species of oaths, which he would denominate prospec- 
tive oaths, as they generally are so, 3803 Paney Na, 
Theol. xiv. §2 (ed. 2) 275 It is not very easy to con- 
ceive a more evidently prospective contrivance, than that 
which, in all viviparous animals, is found in the milk of 
the female parent. 3828 Macautay £ss., //a//an: (1887) 
58 A prospective law, however severe,..would have heen 
mercy itself compared with this odious act. 1868 M. 
Patrison Acaden. Org. v. 188 The fellowship should convey 
a prospective obligation to the prosecution of the studies 
intended to be promoted by the endowment. 1884 Sie J. 
Pearson in Law Rep, 27 Chane. Div. 354 The language of 
the 26th section is entirely prospective and not retrospective. 

§. That looks forward or is looked forward to; 


that is in prospect; expected, hoped for ; future. 

1829 Sovrney Sir 7. Afore (1831) 1. 372 No measure 
which indicates prospective policy was taken. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villetie xii, All the pupils above fourteen knew of 
some prospective bridegroom. 1863 Fawertt Pod. Econ. 
u. iii. 150 Not only a large prospective hut even a large 
immediate profit would be returned. 1884 Z7uéh 13 Mar. 
376/2 A silly lordling and prospective peer. 

B. sé. Formerly (prg’spektiy). 

+1. A magic mirror: = PROSPECTIVE GLASS I. 
Also fig. Obs. 


fa1430 Chancer’s Sqr's T, 226: see Persrective £6. 2] 


prospects or 


PROSPECTIVE GLASS. 


1595 Daniet Dedia xxii, This heart made now the prospectiue 
ofeare. 1996 Fitz-Gereray Sir i. Drake (1831) 76 Highe 
throne, wherein all vertues made their seate, ‘rue prospec- 
tive of immortalitie. 1604 Danten M/s, 12 Goddesses Ded., 
And withal delivers her a Prospective, wherein she might 
behold the Figures of their Deities, and thereby describe 
them. 1625 Bacon “ss., Seening Wise (Arb) 215 It is a 
Ridiculons Thing ..to see what shifts these Mormalists haue, 
and what Prospectines, to make Superficies to seeme Body, 
that hath Depth and Bulke. 1626 — Sy/va § 98 Such 
Superficiall Speculations they have; Like Prospectives, that 
shew things inward, when they are but Paintings. 

+2. A field-glass, spy-glass, or telescope; //. 
speetacles; = PROSPECTIVE GLASS 2. Also fig. Obs. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Feator's Defence Wks tt. 149/2, 
T haue look’t oner with iny hest Prospectiues, And view'd the 
tenor of thy base Inuectivues. @ 1635 Corner Poems ox 
Lastly of fingers, glasses we contrive, And every fist is made 
a prospective. 1657 W. Morice Cocvna guast Kowh ii. 35 
‘Turning the wrong end of the Prospective, to make things 
at hand seem to be far off. 1674 Defos. Cast. Vork (Surtees) 
233 ‘To follow his calling. .of pollishing glasses for prospec- 
tives and specktacles and mycroscopes. 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Ace. E. Ind. 1. i, 14 ‘Vhose on board the Ship, saw, 
hy their Prospectives, what was acted Ashore. 

3. The action of looking out (42. or fig.); ef. 
Prosvect 5.1. + Ad prospective: on the look-out 
(0bs.). In prospective: in view (dit. or fig.); in 
prospect or anticipation. Now rare. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rew. u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 79/1 A 
quarter past eleven, and ne'er a nymph in prospective. 
1616 J. Lane Cont. Sor.'s T. xt. 19 But lo, as Canac stoode 
at prospective, Her glasse discried from farr a troopes arive. 
1746-7 Hervey Jedr#. (1818) 217 Now the day is gone, how 
short it appears ! When my fond eye beheld tt in prospec: 
tive, it seemed a very considerable space. 1866 Mrs, H. 
Wooo St. Martin's Eve ix, Four thousand a year now, and 
six in prospective ! 

+4. A scene, a view: = Prospect sé. 3. Ods. 

1599 Porter Angry Won. Abined. in Hazl Dodsley V11. 
269 As prospectives, the nearer that they be, Vield hetter 
judgment to the judging eye. a1639 Worton Life Dé. 
Buckhin in Kelig. 0650 93 The whole Scene of affairs was 
changed from Spain to France; there now lay the prospec- 
tive. 1745 P. Tuomas Frad. Anson's Voy. 183 When the 
Canal runs in a strait line, as they usually do, it makes a 
Prospective at once stately and agreeable, 

+5. A pictorial view; fg. a description: cf. 
Prospect sé. 5, 6. Obs. rare, 

1658 T. Hiccons tr, Busenedie (title), A Prospective of the 
Naval Triumph of the Venetians over the Turk, 1660 (¢/¢/2) 
A Landskip: or a Brief Prospective of English Episcopacy, 
Drawn by three skilfull hands in Parliament: Anno 1641. 

+86. A place for vicwing, a look-out: = Pro- 
spect sb, 1b. Obs. rare—). 

1616 R. C. 7¥mes’ Whistle, etc. 143 Be ther placd A 
prec vpon the top o' th’ mast, Wherin ‘tis fite that 
carefull diligence Keep evermore his watchful) residence. 

+ b. A point of view. Ods. 

1603 Danirt Def RAymte H iv, Men, standing according to 
the prospectine of their owne humour, seeme to see the selfe 
same things to appeare otherwise to them, than either they 
doe to other, or are indeede in themselues. 

+7. The art of drawing in perspective: = PER- 
SPECTIVE 56, 3; also, a perspective view. Ods. 

1601 B, Jonson Poctaster m. i, | studie architecture too.. 
I'd haue a house inst of that prospectine. 1620-55 1. Joxes 
Stonue-/leng (1725) 42 The whole Work in Prospective, as 
when entire. /dd., The Ruin yet remaining drawn in 
Prospective, 1662 Gerster Princ. (1665) 5 An Exact 
Architect must have the Art of Drawing, and Prospective. 
1684 Contempi. St. Man 1, ii. (1699) 22 ‘Those who work in 
Prospective, will so paint a Room, that the Light entring 
only through some little Hole, you shall perceive beautiful 
and perfect Figures and Shapes. ° 
b. Her. (See quot.) Also Comd. prospective- 
wise, in perspective. 

c1823 Berry Encyel. Herald. 1. Gloss., Perspective, or 
Prospective, is used, in blazon, to express divisional lines 
forming a kind of pavement with diminishing squares in 
perspective, as paly barry, or barry bendy, in perspective, 
or prospective vist. 

+ Prospe‘ctive glass, Obs. . 

1. A magic glass or crystal, in which it was 
supposed that distant or future events could be 
scen. Also called glass prospective. Also fig. 

1584 Yom Thumbe 298 in Hazl. E. P. P. UL, 190 This 
cunning doctor tooke A fine Pros: ective glasse, with which 
he did in secret looke Into his sickened body downe. ¢ 1590 
Greene fr, Bacon v. 110 In pr glasse prospectine I will shew 
Whats done this day in mercy Fresingfield. 1609 Rowiry 
Search for Moncey (Percy Soc.) 26 1 every conjurer had 
such a prospective glasse of his owne, they wonld never 
deale so much with the Divell as they doe. 1628 Mattox 
Vacation Exerc. 71 A Sybil old..That..in Times long and 
dark Prospective Glass Fore-saw what future dayes shonld 


bring to pass. 
2, A spy-glass, field-glass, telescope. Also f/ 


spectacles, binocular glasses. Cf. PERSPECTIVE @. 2, 
1626 Cart. Smita Accid. Vag. Seamen 33 The Gunners 
scale is made in brasse at Tower Hill, with prospectiue 
lasses. 1672 Phil. Trans, VIL. so6s He likewise shew'd 
is Highness a little Prospective Glass, made according to 
Mr. Newtons new Invention, 1696 tr. Du Ilout's Voy. 
Levant xiii. 168 He frequently observ’d what was done in 
the City from his Seraglio, by the help of some excellent 
Prospective-Glasses. 1738 Neat //ist. Purit. 1V. 22 Dis+ 
covering by prospective glasses that they were coming down 
to attack him. 
fg. 1634 Witner Emblemes, Medit. on Pict. A glimpes 
farre off, through Faith's prospective glasse. 164: Mitton 
Animadv. Wks. 1851 Lb. 191 These free-spoken, and 
plaine harted men that are the eyes of their Country, and 
the prospective glasses of their Prince. 1678 Donua 
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Olinpia 130 And with the Prospective Glasses of their 
Ambition daily surveyed all Italy, 

Prospe‘ctively, adv. [f. Prosrecrive+ 
-LY 4%] Ina prospective manner. 

1. With outlook upon or consideration of the 
future, with foresight ; also, in anticipation or ¢x- 
pectation of something to come. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXU1T. 418 Prospectively maintaining 
the same harmony between the existing powers of the tree, 
and the exigencies of its new situation. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acrdem, Org. iv. 103 Anannual outlay. .is applied —prospec- 
tively as scholarship, or retrospectis ely as fellowship. 

2. With bearing upon or application to the 
future. 

1863 H. Cox /us¢it, 1 Rules which... prospectively declare 
the rights and obligations which the State will enforce. 
1885 Jaze Vines Rep. LU. 168/2 The Judicature Act 1875.. 
cannot. .apply prospectively to the Bankruptcy Act of 1383. 

3, = PEuSPECTIVELY adv, 3 (for which in quot. 
it may he an error; but cf Prospective sh. 7. 

1557 Recorpe Hhetst, Hj, These nombers can not be 
expressed aptly in flatte, but prospectinely, as Dice maic be 
made in protracture, 

Prospe‘ctiveness. [f. as prec. + -Nuss.] 
‘The quality or character of being prospective. 

1817 Coterince Aieg. Lit, xviii, (1882) 172 There is a want 
of that prospectiveness of mind, that surview, which enables 
a inan to foresee the whole of what he is to convey. 1824 
TOE. Hook Sayings & Doings U1. 343 The symptomatic 
prospectiveness of the disease. 

Prospectless (pry'spcktlés), a. 

1. Having no prospect or outlook. 

1656 S. H. Godd. Laiv 103 Wert thou hous’d in some dark 
or Prospectless ground room, 1770 11, Watronk Let. to 
G, Montagn xt June, A palace as dismal and prospectless as 
if it stood ‘on Stanmore’s wintry wild !” 

2. Without prospects for the future, 

1878 For, Moxrcomery Scaforth ut. i, Your boys..were 
born as penniless aud as prospectless as mine, 1889 Mrs. 
Ottenant /'oor Gentleman 1. ji. 27 A penniless, prospect- 
Tess young man, 

Prospector (prospe'kto1, prospekta1’, Also -er. 
[a. late L. préspector one who looks out, foresces, or 
provides, agent-n. f. prdspic-cre + see PROSPECT s6.] 
One who prospects; in quots., one who explores a 
region for gold or the like: see PRospreT v 4, 5. 

1857 J. D. Bortuwick 3 Mears Cadsfornia vic 124 A‘ pro- 
specter’ goes out with pick and shovel, and a wash-pan 3 
and..digs dowa tll he reaches the dirt in which it may be 
expected that the gold will be found. 1862 77s 8 Apr, 
Mr. Disraeli may he a good prospecter, and he may make 
the best of his ‘claim', but the result is nil. 1884 /8fd. 18 
Apr. 8 All the trains, .bring in new settlers and prospectors. 

Prospectus (prospektis). Pl. prospec- 
tuses rarely in L. form prospeetis). [a. L. Aro- 
Sfectus (-ts) a view, Prosrect sé. So F. pro- 
sfectus (1723 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A description or 
account of the chief features of a forthcoming work 
or proposed enterprise, circulated for the purpose 
of obtaining support or subscriptions. 

1797 Life Goldsmith G.'s Wks. 1786 1. Pref. 31 A design 
for executing an universal dictionary of arts and sciences, 
the Jrospectus of which he actually printed and distributed 
among his acquaintance. 1792 Boswett Johuson an 1747 
His ' Dictionary of the English Language’, was announced 
to the world by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 
1845 R. W. Hasicton 2op. Educ. iv (ed. 2) 62 The extent 
of tnjurions influence upon the public mind of certain Jro- 
spectts of education. 1855 Macautav /iist, Hug. xix. 
IV. 322 To put forth a lying prospectus announcing a new 
stock, 1890 Sik R. Roner in Law Times Rep. LXV. 
683/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in this company on 
the faith of the prospectus. J/od. He has obtained the 
prospectuses of several schools. f 2 

altrib. 1895 Pall Mall Gaz. 3 July 3/1 A rich specimen,.. 
though not for prospectus purposes. 1 Westm, Gaz 
1g Apr. g/t The results, .are distinctly disappointing when 
compared with the prospectus estimates. 

+ Prosper, a. Obs. rare. [ME. prospere, a. F. 
prospere (14th c. in Littré) or ad. L. prosper, pro- 
sper-us favourable, fortunate, prosperous: of un- 
certain origin. The form frosfre is a. OF. prospre 


(12th c in Littré).] Prosperous, sticcessful. 

€1374 Craucer Boeth,. priv. 8 (Camb, MS.) Thitke man.. 
pat mande alwey assawtes ale the prospere [v. 7. prospre] 
fortunes of poore feeble fookkes. 1513 DovGias -Eneés vin. 
v. 59 We pray the vissie, that thou may cum heyr an 
prosper presens and full happy fute. /déd. x1. xiv. 88 The 
pepill Tuscane..Seand the exempill and prosper chans that 
tyd Of thar stowt duke. 

Prosper (pre‘spo1), v. [a. F. prospére-r (14th c. 
in Liuré), ad. L. prosperd-re to cause (a thing) to 
succeed, to render fortunate, also absol., in late L. 
also to propitiate (God), in pass. to prosper, f. 
prosper adj, : see prec.] 

1. intr. Of a person, community, etc.: To be 
prosperous, fortunate, or successful; to flourish, 
thrive, succeed, do well, 

€1460 Forvescug Ads. & Lim, Afon. xvi. (heading), How 
the Romaynes prospered whiles thai hade a grete counsel. 
1526 Prlgr. l'erf. (W. de W. 1531) 16b, They wente hole 
togyder, and prospered ryght well in theyr journey. 16g3 
Hosses Leviath, mt. xxxiti, 202 Why wicked men have 
often prospered in this world. 1786 Scotch Paraphr. vit. 
iii, Who, that tries th’ unequal strife Shall prosper in the 
end? 1864 Texxvsox Ex. Ard. 48 Enoch..so prosper'd 
that at last A luckier or a bolder fisherman ..did not breathe, 
1884 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 75 No false knight or lying 
priest ever prospered, I believe, in any age. 


[See -LEss.] 


PROSPERITY. 


b. zufr, Of things: ‘To flourish; to tarn ont well. 
¢ 1529 in Archvologia (1882) XLVIL. 51 We will the said 
religion to prospere according unto the foundacion of the 
house, 1535 Covrrpae /’s. 1.3 What socuer he doth, it 
shal prospere. a@ 1720 Sewet fist, Quakers (1795) UL. vin 
tof such doings as this ever prosper. 1870 Morris Harthly 
Par, (1890) 358 Well did all things prosper in his hand, 
e. intr. Of plants: ‘To thrive, to flourish. 

1553 Knen Treat, Vewe dad, (Arb.) 41 There were also 
vynes. planted in this Tlande, where they prosper so wel, 
that [etc]. 1682 Sir T. Drowne Che, Mors. § 4 Where 
such Plants grow and prosper. 

2. /rans. Vo cause to flourish; to promote the 
prosperity or suecess of; to be propitions to, 

1530 Parson. 6623/1, 1 beseche Jhesn prospere you in all 
your busynesses. 1593 Nasun CArist's %. 61h, God.. 
cherrisht and prosperd them with all the blessings hee 
could, 1642 Decdar. Lords § Conn, Ordinance 13 Apr. 3 
For prospering the cummon cause. 1784 Cowrrr Tush vt 
to24 Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose apptoLation prosper- even mince. 1855 Kincsnnw 
West, dla! xxiii, WE Leaven prospered them, they might 
seive a Spanist ship. 

ence Prosspering 7¢/. 56. and Afi. a. 

1557 Aur. Parker /'s. xx, This prayth for kinges Good 
prosperinges, ‘Theyr realmes to have defence. 1604 Ear 
STRLING Varenests to Pe dTenry \wavii, Every State by long 
experience findes, ‘Thiat greatest blessings prosp‘ing Peace 
imparts, 1854 1. G. Honrann dem. 9. Badeer xviii. 34 
The pastor of a prospering church. 

+Pro'sperable, « (és. rare. 
*ABLE.] 8, Prosperous, likely to prosper, 
Able or inclined to give prosperity ; propitious, 

1422 Hoccreve Learn to Pie 112 Horrible is thy pre- 
sence and ful grecuable ‘Yo him pat yong is strong and 
prosperable. 1611 Seep d7ist, Gt. rit, ix. xxilie $46 
Valesse God be prosperable to his purpose. 

+t Pro‘sperance. Oés. rare, [f. L. pro- 
Sferdve to PROSPER? sce -ANCE.] = PRosPERITY. 

1502 ArNoLbE Cleon, (1811) 142 God the yeuar of all 
goodnes graunte the prosperannce and happy encreses. 

+ Pro‘sperately, adi. Obs. rare~°. — [f. *pvo- 
sferate, al, late L. presperdé-ws prospered + -Ly *.] 

1573-80 Barer Ad P 756 Prosperately, fortunately, with 
good lucke, secuadis auitus. 

Prosperation (presporéijan*’. rare. Now 
only @za/, [al late or med.L. /rosferition-em, 
n. ofaction f. prosfer-dre to PRosver. Cf. obs, I’. 
frosperation 1512 in Godef.).] Prosperity. 

€ 1970 TTARDING Chor, LXxxVEL xity’ MS. Arch. Seld. 2. 10) 
pe Churche [might haue be] preserned in greate prospera- 
cioun, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Prosperation, success, 
good luck. 1856 Winxcrarre /ffst. Barthomley 145 One 
old song... was always sung at these meetings [Anaual 
Churchwardens' Dinner],.. which 1] insert below. ..! 


[f. prec. + 
b. 


.' Come, 
brave boys, prosperation Beto the Church and Nation !' 
1883 Burne Shropsh. Folk-Lore 471 [At Much Wenlock} 
each of the new burgesses was required to stand up in turn 
and empty the cup to the toast of ‘Prosperation To the 
Corporation *. 

Pro‘spered (-0:d), ff. a. [f. Prosper v.+ 
-ED1,] Caused to prosper, blest with prosperity. 

1651 CromweEL. Let. te Speaker 4 Sept. in Carlyle, That 
the fear of the Lord, even for lis mercies, may keep an 
Authority and a People so prospered, and blessed,. .humble 
and faithful. 1661 Bovte Style of Script. (1675) 230 
Wherein her Prospered Sedulousness gave her an Under- 
standing much above her Age and Sex. 

Prosperer (pre‘sporss). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ER1.] a. One who is prosperous or flourishing. 
b. One who causes prosperity. 

1633 D. Rfocers] 7'reat. Sacra t. 161 A man that is 
no prosperer in grace, 1643 Trapp Comm, Gen, xlix. 10 
Others render Sit/o#.,.The Peace-maker, Ihe Prosperer. 

Prosperity (prespe‘riti). [MIE a. F. pro- 
spérité ( presperttel a igo in Liuré), ad. L. Aro- 
speritas, -tdiem good fortune, success, prosperity, 
f. prosper, prosper-us > see PRuSPER a. and -ITy.] 
The condition of being prosperous, successful, or 
thriving ; good fortune, success, well-being. 

a@i2ag Ancr. R. 194 Uor be uttre uondunge is mislicunge 
in aduersite, & ine prosperite bet tapes to sunne, 1382 
Wryeiie 1 A/ace. ii, 47 The werk hadde prosperite in her 
hondis, 1406 HoccLeve La male regle 34 Prosperitee is 
blynd, & see ne may. 1g00-20 Dunsar Peers Ixxx. 11 
God give the guid prosperitie, Pair fortoun and felicitie. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. ut. i, 188 You haue, I know, petition’d all 
the Gods for my prosperitie, 1638 Baker tr. Sadsac’s Lett. 
{vol. 11.) 68 A Mieicstote in prosperitie; and a guide in 
adversitie. 1795 Burke Corr, (1844) 1V. 284 Prosperity is 
not apt to receive good lessons, nor always to give them. 
1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 143 The prosperity of an 
nation is in exact proportion to the quantity of labour whic 
it spends in obtaining and employing means of life. 1874 
Green Short Hést. vii. $2. 357 The canse which prosperity 
had ruined revived in the dark hour of persecution. ¥ 

b. f2. Instances of prosperity, prosperous cir- 


cumstances. b ‘ 

1340 Ayend, 24 Pe guodes of hap bye he3nesses, richesses, 
dice os pros tes 1598 GRENEWEY Tacitus, Ann. 
vi. ¥. (1622) 128 The vitious and bad triumph with so great 
prosperities. 1632 Sir T, Hawkins tr, Mathieu's Unhappy 
Prosperitie 231 Shewing all prosperities of the world were 
but trifles, and counterfet gems, compared with eternal! 
felicitie. 1856 Mrs. BRowninc Aur. Leigh u. 467 What 
then, indeed, If mortals are not greater by the head Than 
any of their prosperities ? 

@. attrib. and Comb. ; 

1647 Trarr Comm, Mark iv. 17 These are prosperity- 
proselytes, holy-day servants,.. nenter passive Christians. 
1889 Standard 16 Apr., The Budget which Mr. Goschen 
introduced... might have been a ‘ Prosperity Budget, had 


PROSPEROUS. 


the requirements of the country been normal, tgor Lady's 
Realut X. 655/2 Households, who shall watch the pros- 
perity-bringing fire with mingled joy and awe. 

Prosperous (pre‘speras), a. [a. ohs. F, pro- 
Sfereus (15th c. in Godef.) = IL. prosperoso: see 
Prosrer a. and -ous.] 

1. Having continued snecess or good fortune; 
cousistently successful ; flourishing, thriving. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 30/2 The first yere of your 
moost prospereux reigne, 1631 ‘TinpaLte F.xf. 1 John 
{1337) 38 Oure brethren were in prosperouser state then we. 
15gt Suaks. 1 Hen. Vf, 1.1.32 Vhe Battailes of the Lord 
of Hosts he fought: The Churches Prayers made him so 
prosperous. 1638 Junius Pains, lactents 88 In this same 
piaine and prosperous way of emulation. 1771 Funius 
Lett. 1,(1820) 260 In the most prosperous state of his fortune 
he was always the very man he is at present. 1878 Jevons 
Prim, fol, Econ. 7 Political Keonomy inquires into the 
causes which make one nation more rich and prosperous 
than another. 

2. Promoting or conducing to success ; bringing 
prosperity ; favourable, anspicious, propitious, 

1445in Anglia X XVI. 273 While goodis be had in habund- 
aunce & prosperous chauncis be falle. ¢ 1460 J. Mituam i ks. 
HE. BAIS.) 153 Ve ys prospfer}us that day to pase the sce with 
marchaundyse, and to wedde a wyfe. 15558 Epen Decades 
247 We sayled euer with prosperous wynde. 1599 Nase 
Lenten Séuffe (1871) 58 To try what kind of flesh-meat was 
most nutritive and prosperous with a man's body. 1772-84 
Covk's Voy, (0790) V. 1697 We. had a prosperous gale, and 
pleuty of provisions, 1872 R, Enis Catudéus Ixiv. 237 A 
prosperous honr shall bring to thee happy returning. 

3. Comd., as prosperous-looking adj. 

1899 Crockett Avé Nexnedy 31‘ But, Lilias, yon are well 
dressed, and prosperous-looking ', said the man. 
Prosperously (pre‘sparasli), ade. 

+-LY2,} Ina prosperous manner. 

1. Successfully, with continued good fortune. 

1503-4 Act ig f/éen. W'L2, c, 38 § 2 Your moste noble & 
royiull lestate longe prosperously to endure. 1617 Moryson 
ftin. (251 Vpon Friday the cleuenth of October, we s 
prosperously, a 1714 Suarr Fs, Viiv. 2y7 We are willing 
to trust God with any other concern, so long as that concern 
goes on prosperously, 1849 Macaunay //ist. Eng. vic W171 
For a time the intrigue went on prosperously and secretly, 

2. Favourably, propitionsly. rave. 

1696 Dravtox Ley, iv. 39 Be now abundant prosp'rously 
to aide The Pen prepar‘'d. 

Prosperousness (prp‘sporasnés). [f. as 
piece. +-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
prosperous ; prosperity, success. 

1648 Bovte Seraph. Love i. (1700) 3, I seldom use endea- 
vours, Whose prosperousness is more welcome to me, than 
those that aspire to serve Lindamor. 1812 G. CHaLmers 
Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 459 Yet, was that prosperousness 
accompanied, by unfavourable exchanges, and several 
Lankruptcies. y 

Prosphygmie (prosfi:gmik), a Sys. [f. 
Pro-7+ Gr. apuyp-ds the pulse +-1c; cf. SpHyc- 
mic.] Preceding the beat of the pulse. 

1898 Adbutt's Syst. Med. V. 469 This is the period of 
‘getting up pressure *, the ‘ prosphygmic interval ‘as Allbutt 
terms it, /éfd2..930 This apparent origin of the murmur is 
suggested by the great protraction of the ‘ prosphygmic’ 
interval, ; 

|| Prosphysis (prp'sfisis). Pl. -es (-iz). Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. mpédapvors a growing on or to some- 
thing, an attachment, adhesion, f. mpds to + puors 
growth, cf. mpoopteodai to grow to or upon.] An 
adhesion ; morbid adhesion of parts. 

1693 tr, Blancards Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Prosphysis, a 
Coalition, or growing together, as when two Fingers are 
connected to each other, dig Harris Lex. Techn. 1, 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycé, s.v. Adhesion, Anatomists some- 
times observe prosphyses, or Adhesions of the lungs to the 
sides of the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, 1842 Duna- 
Lison Afed. Lex., Prosphysis, adhesion. ..In a more limited 
sense, this word means morbid adhesion of the eyelids, 
either between themselves, or with the globe of the eye, 

+ Prospicient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pro- 
pie, -entem, pr. pple. of prdspie-ére to look 
orward.] Tlaving foresight; provident. So 
+ Prospi‘cienca Ods., + Prospi‘ciency Oés., the 
action or quality of looking forward; foresight. 

1654 R. Courtxcton tr, /ustine xliii. 503 But fortune pro- 
spicient to the Original of Rome, did provide a Woolf to 
give suck to the children, 1656 Bioun'r Glossogr., Prospi- 
cience, providence, fore-sight. [So 1775 in AsH;3 1828 in 
WEBSTER } and inrecent Dicts.] 1817'T. 1, Peacock Afedin- 
court vii, Well-grounded prospicienctes of hopelessness and 
helplessness, //d. xvi, The second [reason] is most refined, 
abstract, prospicient, and canonical. 

7 Prospi-cuous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f L. pra- 
spicu-us that may be seen afar, conspicuous (f. 
prospic-ere: see prec.) + -ovs.] Conspicuous; 
also, app., distinguished, ‘ fair to behold’. 

1605 A. Warren Poore Mans Passions Eiij, Dutifull 
Loyalty would humbly greete My Person, passing the 
prospicuous streete. 1632 Litucow ray. x. 499 The 
incircling Coast a nest of Corporations; and Meandring 
Forth from tip-toed Snadoun, the prospicnous mirrour for 
matchlesse Maiesty. 1656 Blount Glossogy., Prospienous, 
goodly or fair to see or behold, or which may be seen afar 
off. 1688 R. Hotme Arzoury mn pat An Eagles head 
..is an adornment only added to the handle to make it 
more prospicnous, | 

Prosporangium: see Pro-21. Pross, obs. 


Sc. and mod. dial. f, Prosr. “Prosse, obs. erron, 
f{. Prowess; var. of Pruce Ods. Prosses(se, obs, 
ff. Process. Prossession, obs. f. PRocessioy. 


[f prec. 


| prostate.)] 
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+ Prossyllogism, Legic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
mpés in addition (added) to + Synnocism. = Cf. 
Prosytocisa.} A syllogism added after either 
premiss of the principal syllogism, and furnishing 
the proof of that preiniss. 

1620 T. Grancer 17. Logike 281 A Prossyllogisme is a 
reason, or proofe set after the principall Syllogisime, or some 
part thereof...Eere both the proposition, aud assumption 
are prooned by their Prossyllogismes. 

Prostapheresis, ete., obs. erron. ff. PRrostu-. 

+ Prostasy. Oés.rare—'. In7proes-. [ad. L. 
prostasia ofiice of a president, a. Gr. mpooragia a 
standing before or in front, f. poordrns one who 
stands in front.] Preeedence, pre-eminence. 

1661 H.D. Dise, Liturgies 41 [We] shall willingly allow 
him proestasie in that Art and Practise. 

Prostate (presteit, sd. (@.) dinat. — [ad. 
med.L, frostat-a the prostate, ad. Gr. mpoordr-ns 
one who stands hefore, agent-n. from mpofordvat 
to set before: ef. orards placed, standing. (So F. 
A large gland, or each of 2 number 
of small glands, accessory to the male generative 
organs, surrounding the neck of the bladder and 
the commencement of the urethra, in man and 
other Mammalia. 

(In first quot. app. confounded with the seminal vesicles.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ef. 189 An Horse or Bull 
may generate after castration, that ix, from the stock .. 
of seminall matter, already prepared and stored up in the 
Prostates or glandules of generation. c1zz0 W. Ginson 
Farrier’s Guide i. ii, (1738) 17 There are several glan- 
dular bodies situated .. immediately before the seed 
bladders [in the horse}, and are therefore called Prostates. 
1804 Averxetuy Surg. Obs. 234 The chicf cases. .are those 
of enlarged prostates. 1847-9 Zodid's Cyct. Anat. TV. 146/1 
In shape the prostate resembles a Spanish chesnut. 1888 
Rotieston & Jackson Anim, Life 31 Wt is in accordance 
with general usage to speak of both of [the two other] sets 
of glands Jin the male rabhit) as ‘ prostates", the smaller as 
the ‘anterior ‘and the larger as the ‘ posterior prostates". 

b. attrib. or adj., esp. in prostate gland. 

(In first quot. applied to the gland of Bartholin in the 
female, the homologue of the Cowperian gland.) 

1754-64 SMELUIE Jdwif 1. 94 On each side of the Weatns 
urttarius are two small.,openings the tuhes of which.. 
come from the prostate gland. 1840 G. V. Etuis staat. 582 
The prostate gland..is situated at the front of the pelvis, 
and near the symphysis pubis, | 

Hence Prostata 'lgia, pain in the prostate (Dung- 
lison, 1842); Prostatectomy (prpslate’ktémi) [Gr. 
éxropuy cutting out], excision of the prostate, or of 
part of it; || Prostatitis (-ai-tis) [-1718], inflamma- 
tion of the prostate; hence Prostatitic (-itik) a.; 
Prosta‘tolith [-LiT1{], a calculus formed in the 
prostate; Prostato‘meter [-METER], ‘an instru- 
ment for measuring the prostate’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
|| Prostatorrhea (-r7'4) [Gr. pote flux], a dis- 
charge, esp. of mucus, from the prostate; Pro- 
statotomy (-ptémi) [Gr. roxy cutting], incision 
of the prostate; Pro:stato-vesical a. [L. vesica 
bladder], belonging to the prostate and bladder. 

1890 Bituincs Nat. Med. Dict. *Prostatectomy., 1904 
Brit, Mfed. Frni. 17, Dec. 1641 Prostates removed hy 
perineal prostatectomy. 1890 Cent. Dict.,*frostatitic. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Prostatitic, belonging to, or affected with, 

rostatitis. 1844 Dunciison Med. Lex. *Prostatitis, 1860 
Six H. Tuompson Dis. of Prostate (1868) 53 The morbid 
anatomy of acute prostatitis, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
*Prostatolith. .. *Prostatometer, 858 Mayne Expos, 
Lex.,*Prostatorrhaa, 1899 Cacney Faksch's Clin. Diagn. 
ix. (ed. 4) 425 Their presence in large numbers. indicates 
prostatorrhoza. 1890 Bu.tincs Nat, Med. Dict.,* Prostato- 
tony, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 85 The dumb- 
bell calculus is usually *prostato-vesical or encysted, 

Prostatic (prostetik), a. [f. as Prostate + 
-Ic: ef. F. prostatigue and Gr. mpooraricds.] Per- 
taining to, produced by, or connected with the 
prostate. Prostatic body, gland, the prostate. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 459/1 Very little is known 
as to the uses of the prostatic body, 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim, Chen. U1. 359 The prostatic Auid ,.mixes 
with the semen..at the moment of emission. 1870 RotLe- 
STON Anim. Life Introd. 54 [Birds have no] accessory glands 
. appended to the generative canals.., as..the Cowperian, 
the prostatic glands, and the vesiculae seminales. 

Prostemmate (proste-mét), Zoo/. [f. Pro-22 
+ Gr. otéypa, -par- a wreath; see (STemMa.] 
An organ of unknown function situated in front of 
the eyes in some apterous insects of the lowest type 
of the order Codlembola. Hence Prostemma tic 
a., pertaining to or of the nature of a prostemmate. 

1895 Camdbr. Nat. Hist. V. 193 Some of the Collemhola 
possess a very curious structure called the prostemmatic or 
ante-ocular organ... The prostemmate is p laced slightly in 
front of the group of ocellt. 

+ Prostern, 7. Os. [a. F. prosterner (15th e. 
in Littré), ad. L. prosternére to sirew in front, 
throw down, prostrate, f. ~rd, Pro- 1 1b + sterndre 
to lay oe trans. To cast down, lay flat, pro- 
strate, (Chiefly ref. or pass.) Hence + Pro- 
ste rning v4/. 56. = PRoSTERNATION. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blauchardyn xxv. 93 His doughter Beatryse 
-.prosterned or casted her self douue byfore her faders feet, 
on her knees humbly, 1588 A, Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, 
79 We maist humblie and lanlie prosterne our selfs. 1612 
J. Gornon Ecpyvaxowuria Kiij, In.. prayers there is 9 
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threefold kinde of gesture..: the first is a falling downe or 
prosterning of the body: the second is..a bowing downe of 
the head to the ground. The third is kneeling. 

Prosternal (prostS‘anal), a. Fntow, [f. Pro- 
STERNUM + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the pro- 
sternum of an insect. 

1868 Rep. U. S. Comutissioner Agric. (1 "hey 
LAdateride} extend the protherax Se a eco eae 
sternal spine.,to the anterior part of the mesosternal cavity. 

t+ Prosternate, v. Oés. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. prdstern-dre, collateral form of L. préstern- 
ére: see PROSTERN.] érans. = PROSTERN vz. 

1593 Nasue Chrésé’s T. (1613) 78 Wholy haue I bequeathed 
my penne and my spirit, to the prosternating and ensorrow- 
ing the frontiers of sinne. 1651 Biccs New Disp, § 85 Tri 
up and prosternat our strength. 1653 E. Cisennare Cath, 
flist. 394 VProsternating her lofty Spires,..to the ground. 

+ Prosterna‘tion, Qls. [a. F. prosternation 
(1399 in Hatz.-Darm.), n. of action from F. fro- 
sterner or L.. prastern-are: see prec.] The action 
of prostrating or condition of being prostrated; 


prostration. Also jg. 

1622 Donsxe Sera, (ed. Alford) V. 93, I shall rise..from 
the prostration, from the prosternation of Death. 1650 
Cuarreton /arado.ces 17 Vefore the Patient hath suffered 
too great a prosternation of spirits, «1652 J. Smitn Sed, 
Disc. w. i. (1821) 33 Prosternations, uncouth gestures, and 
Suan rites of worship. 1768 [W, DonaLnson] Lie Sir BL 
Sapshudé 1. xii. 127 To the humiliating attitude of proster- 
nation. 1819 II, Busx angued u. 30 You call the oaks to 
witness the deceit, In prosternation at their aged feet. 

|Prosternum(pro\st3-andm). £xom. [inod.L., 
f. Pro-% 2 + STERNUM.) The sternal, ventral, or 
under segment of the prothorax of an insect. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. WE. xxxv. 544 The sternum or 
breast-bone of insects consists mostly of three distinct 
pieces,.the first of these pieces, the sternum: of the ante- 
peclus or prosternim, 1833 E. Dovareoay in f£xtomod, 
Mae. 1. 474 The prosternum..oceupies the lower part of 
the prothorax. 1895 Cawdbr. Nat. Hist. Vv. 102, 

| Prosthaphzresis (prespifierésis). Astr. 
Pl. -eses (-?s2z), Also 7-5 error. prosta-; 8-9 
-eresis. [mod.L., a. Gr. apoo6apaipeots previous 
subtraction, f. mpéaGe(v before + daipeois: see 
APILERESIS.) The correction necessary to find the 
‘true’, i.e. actual apparent, place of a planet, etc. 
from the mean place; the equation of the centre, 


(In quot. 1677 in more general sense.) 

1633 H. Gectiprann in T. James Voy. Rij, The Prostha- 
pharresis of the © orhe. 1669 Sturmy Afariner's Afag. u. 
102 To Rectifie the ‘Tables of the Sun's Declination..by 
Prostaphzereses. 1677 R. Cary Chronoéd, i. 1. 1. vii. 19 The 
Months alternatively of 29, and 30 Days, except where 
necessity did require a Prosthapharesis, cither a Subduc- 
tion, or else an Adjection of one or more Days. 1810 Vincr 
Astron, x. 96 The difference of these two angles is called 
the equation of the planet's center, or prosthapheresis. 
1882 Morton Astronomers 51 Tables of the prosthapheresis 
and nychthemeron are given, a 

Hence Prosthaphere‘tical a., of, pertaining to, 
or involving prosthapheeresis. rave or Obs. 

1635 GeLiiprann Var. Afagn. Needle 5 Tts.. necessary for 
the Seaman who sailes by his Compasse, continually to search 
the variation, that so by the Prosthaphzereticall application 
thereof, the true point of the compasse..miay be rectified. 
1690 Leyeourn Curs, Math. 813 Called the Prosthaphaere- 
tical Time, because it is wont sometimes to be added to, some- 
times..taken from the Time of the middle Syzygy. 

|| Prostheca (pres pika). Entom, [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. mpoo@qxn an addition, appendage, f. mpooreBévat 
to put to, add. Cf. F. prosthégue.] A process on 
the mandibles in certain coleopterous insects. 
Hence Prosthe‘cal a., pertaining to the prostheca. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. LIL. xxxiti, 356 Prostheca...a 
subcartilaginous process attached to the inner side, near the 
base, of the Alandtbulz of some Staphylinidz. 1879 J. 
Wooo-Mason in Trans. Entomot, Soc. Lond. 152, 1 refer 
to the prostheca of Kirby and Bpenee, and to the structures 
homologous with it in beetles other than Staphylinida. 

Prosthenio (prospenik), @. (sd.) [f. Gr. mpd 
(Pro-2 2)+ o0évos strength+-1c.] Having pre- 
ponderance of strength in the anterior limbs or part 
ofthe body. sd. p/. Ext. Insects so characterized. 

1863 Dana [see Metasthenic in MEtA- 3). 

ll Poutivests (prp'spisis). [L.,a. Gr. mpdodeors 


addition, f. mpoor@évar to put to, add. Cf F. 


prosthese.] 
1. Gram, The addition of a letter or syllable at 


the beginning of a word. : 

(The quatification ‘at He nl may have arisen 
from associating mpos- with mpo-,. 

1553 T. WViiseN Rhee, (1580) 180 Prosthesis, Of Addition, 
As thus: He did all to berattle hym. Wherin appeareth 
that a sillable is added to this woorde (rattle). 1657 J. Surmit 
Afyst. Rhet. 170 Prosthesis... figure feoaear i? A phore- 
sis) whereby a letter or syllable is added to the beginning ol 
a word. 1876 Dovusk Grimes Law 208 ‘Prosthesis’ 
belongs to a..class of terms..denoting arbitrary processes, 
whose intrusion into the realm of Innguage should be viewed 
with. suspicion. r —a 

2. Surg. That part of surgery which consists in 
supplying deficiencies, as by artificial limbs or 
teeth, or by other means, . 

1706 Purtrirs (cd. Kersey) s.v., In Surgery Prosthesis is 
taken for that which fills up what is wanting, as is to be 
seen in fistulous and hollow Ulcers, filled up with Flesh by 
that Art: Also the making of artificial Legs and Arms, 
when the natural ones are lost. 1902 Encyct. Brit, XXVUL 
417/2 Dental Prosthesis. 
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Prosthetic (prespetik), 2. [ad.mod.L. *fros- 
thetie-us, ad, Gr. mpoaOerixés of the nature of 
addition, giving additional power, f. mpéo@eros 
added, vbl. adj. of mpoor:@évat: see prec. and -1¢, 
Ch F. prosthctigue.] 

1. Gram, Pertaining to, or of the nature of pros- 
thesis; prefixed, as a letter or syllable. 

1837 G, Pucutrs Syriac Gram. 60 Some verbs are found 
to have Olaph prosthetic. 318§2 Proc. Philod, Soc. Ve 145 
A prosthetic s in the Norwegian sérucke, to shrink. 1859 
Max Miter Sc. Lang. (1873) HI. 291 Prosthetic vowels 
are very common in Greek before certain double consonants. 
1875 Renour Egyf/. Grane. 63 The prosthetic use of a is not 
confined to words beginning with two consonants. 

2. Surg. Pertaining to or of the nature of pros- 
thesis: see prec. 2. 

1902 Brit. Afed. Fruit. ig July 180/1 The history of opera- 
tive and prosthetic dentistry. ‘, 

Hence Prosthe'tically adv., in the way of 
prosthesis; as a prefix. 

1895 Rexour Egypt. Grait. 63, 2 is also sometimes used 


prosthetically. 
+ Pro-stibule. Obs. rare—*%, [ad L. prdstibul- 


um a prostitute, also a brothel, f. Ardstére to stand 
forth publicly as for sale, f. rd, Pro-1 1 + stare to 
stand.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Prostibuide, an Harlot, or the Stewes, 

+ Prosti‘bulous, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-0vs.] ertaining to a prostitute, meretricious ; 
addicted to the company of prostitutes. 

1550 Bare /mage Both Chu. Gv b, The great goucrnours, 
and learned lawers of the world, hath she made in maner 
of beastlye dronkerdes, witlesse, faythles»e, and gracelesse, 
hy their prostibulous doctrine. 7déd, ut. A aiv, The aduou- 
terouse cardenals,..the prostibulouse prelates and priestes. 

+ Pro-stite. Obs. rare—'. App. a shortening, 
for the sake of rhythm, of Prostitute B. 2c. 

17zt D'Ureey Athen, Fil? Operas 184 Fortune. thinking 
now her Prostite had For Youth's Exeursions dearly paid. 

+ Provstitue, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. prostiiuer, 
ad. L. prdstituére: see next.) = PROSTITUTE v. 

1530 Pat.scr. 324 b/2 Better. .to lyuein wedlocke..thanthus 
to prostytne thy selfe and be at commaundement of all 
comers, 1631 A WiLson Szvésser ut. iti, T must sue for what 
You prostitude to him. Am I less worthy? 

Prostitute (prp'stitivt), Af/, a. and sé. [ad. 
L. préstitii-us (fem. préostitiia a prostitute), pa. 
pple. of prastztu-ce to place before, ee publicly, 
offer for sale, prostitute, {. Ard, Pro-1 1 + statu-dre 
to cause to stand, set up, place.J 

A. adj. 1, Offered or exposed to lust (as a 
woman), prostituted ; also more generally, aban- 
doned to sensual indulgence, licentious. (Some- 
times const. as Ja. pple.) Now rare or Obs, (exe. 
as attrib, use of B. 1), 

1972 tr. Buchanan's Detection Mary Q. Scots G iij, One 
of hir awne traine, one past all shame and of prostitute 
vnchastitie. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. Ww. ti. (1886) 
59 The divell lieth prostitute as Succubus tothe man. a 1613 
Overnury 4 We, etc. (1638) 118 Shee baits ber desires 
with a million of prostitute countenances and enticements, 
1621 Burton Ana. Jel, 1. ii, 1. vii. (1651) 165 Nohlemens 
daugbters...were prostitute to every common souldier. 1706 
Reflex. upon Ridteulex55 Women of a prostitute character. 
atyat Pwor Henry & Emma 454 Made bold by want, and 
prostitute for bread. 1756 C. Smart /forace's Sat. 1. iv. 
(1826) II. 39 His dissolute son, mad after a prostitute 
mistress, refuses a wife with a large portion. 

2. fig. Debased or debasing ; abandoned; bascly 

venal, devoted to infamous gain ; corrupt. Now 
rare. 
1563 Man AMuscuius' Contmonpi. 43 These prostitute 
images openly sette up in Churches doe this harme, that 
they doe withdrawe mennes mindes..from the considera- 
tion of God's maiestie shewed in his Hiuely Creatures. 1626 
Meaos in Ellis Orig. Led#. Ser. t. HL. 229 We might... draw 
a general conteinpt and batred upon the University as men 
of most prostitute flattery. 1704 Swirt 7% f'#é Auth. Apol., 
Illiterate scribblers prostitute in their reputations, vicious 
in their lives and ruined in their fortunes, 1754-62 Hume 
fist, Eng. (1818) VEIT. 236 No courtier, even the most 
prostitute, could go farther than the parliament itself towards 
a resignation of their liberties. 1788 A, HAMILTON Federal. 
tst No. 67 EI. 226 So shameless and so prostitute an attempt 
to impose on the citizens of America. 

+3. Given over, devoted; exposed, subjected (/o 
something usually evil). Const. as Aa. pple. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xxvi, Honour detected from 
that soueraigne state,., Now prostitute to infamy and hate. 
1610 HEALEY S?. Aug. Citte of God (1620) 120'Vhe Moone can 
be eclipsed but at her full, and in her farther positure from 
the Sunne: then is she prostitute to obnubilation, 1651 
Hosses Govt. § Soc. Pref., As a matter of ease, exposed 
and prostitute to every Mother-wit, and to be attained 
without any great care or oney 1708 Evasnius’ Life Colet 
in Phenix IL. No. 17. 16 The Dean's table, which..had 
been too much prostitute to excess, he redue'd to frugality. 

+b. Debased by being made common or cheap; 
hackneyed. Oés. 

1630 B, Jonson New /nn, Ode to Himself v, Leave things 
so prostitute, And take the Alcaic lute. 1652 H. L’EstrancE 
Amer, no Jewes 19 This is so cheap and prostitute a cus- 
tome all the Worldover, 1761 Hume fist. Eng, 11. xxxviii. 
318 Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave 
prostitute and undistinguishing. 

4, Laid low before some one: perh. confused 
with Prostrate a (Cf. 3. 2¢, and next, 4.) 

1621 Quaries Esther Kivb, Once more the Queen pre- 

fers an earnest suit, Her humble Body lowly prostitute 
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Pefore his Royal feet. 21648 Lp, Hernert /fen, Pete 
(1683) 627, | your most humble Subject prostitute at your 
foot, do most humbly heseech your Highness to he my good 
and gracious Lord. 

B. sé. 


1, A woman who is devoted, or (usually) who 
offers her body to indiscriminate sexual intercourse, 


esp. for hire ; a common harlot. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vut. iv. 627, 1 haue seene 
houses as full of such prostitutes, as the schooles in France 
are full of children. 1645 Evetys Diary 28 Feb., [During 
the Carnival at Rome) The streetes swarm with prostitutes, 
buffoones, and all man’er of rabble, 1768 Gotnsu. Geed-n. 
Man v. 1, Your friendship as common as a_prostitute’s 
favours. 1840 Macaucay &ss., Ranke (1887) 591 A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel of Mitre Dame. 

tb. A catamite. Ods. rare. 

1654 R. Coorincton tr. fus(ine xxx. 380 Her Brother 
Agathocles, a prostitute of an aspiring comeliness, ééid., 
Agathocles the Prostitute being joined to the side of the 
King, did govern the eity. 

2. A person given over to infamous practices of 
any kind; an abandoned person. b. esp. One 
who debases himself for the sake of gain, a base 
hireling, a corrupt and venal politician. Now rave. 

1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Fug. t. Ixiv. (1739) 134 To 
serve one man, a stranger, and a prostitute to all manner of 
licentiousness. 1693 Dxvorn /’ersins i. (1697) 407 Kase 
Prostitute, thus dost thou gain thy Bread? ‘Thus dost thon 
feed their Ears, and thus art fed? 1760-72 [1]. Brooxn 
fool of Qual. 50 The faithful and the perfidious, the 
prostitute and the patriot are confounded together, 1804 
Currikin Creevey Papers (1904) 1. i. 30 He [Lord Brongham] 
is a notorious prostitute, and is setting himself up to sale. 

te. A person entirely or abjectly devoted to 
anather; a ‘slave’, Ods. Cf, Prostirure za, 3a. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies Ep. Ded., Your Hghnes 
most Humble and deuoted prostitute Ab. Darcie. 1634 J. 
Craveit Recant, Ded., Your most humbly devoted prosti- 
tute, J. C. waa Ammerst Jerre Fil, No. 45 (1754) 241 
All this did not satisfy the revengeful president, aid the 
abandon‘d prostitutes, his creatures, 

Prostitute (prestitivt), 7 [ff L. prdstitat-, 
ppl. stem of prasiitu-cres see pree.] 

L. ¢rans. To offer (oneself, or another) to unlaw- 
ful, esp. indiscriminate, sexual intercourse, usually 
for hire; to devote or expose to lewdness. 
(Chiefly re/?. of a woman.) 

1530 Patscr. 6638/1, I prostytute, as a eomen woman 
dothe her self in a bordell house, se prostitue. 1603 B. 
Jonson Sefanus 1. i, He prostituted his abused body To 
that great gourmond, fat Apicius; And was the noted 
pathic of the time. 1611 Biate Ler, xix. 29. 1653 R. 
Sanoers Pdysiegu. 59 She is an Adulteress, impudent, 
prostitutes her self publiquely. 1788 Gisnon Dect. & # 
xlii, (1869) II. 563 He recovered his liberty by prostituting 
the honour of his wife. fig. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph, 30 
Israel, being wedded to God, estranged herself from Him 
and prostituted herself to her idols. ; 

+b. intr. for ref. To play the prostitute; to 
commit whoredom. Also jig. Obs. rare. 

1631 T. Powett Fone All Trades (1876) 143 Before it 
have defiled the bed of its reputation by prostituting to the 
adulterous imbracings of a Citie Serivener. 1747 Gent. 
Mag. 193 Amhitious Chloe prostitutes for fame. 

c. fvans. To seduce, debauch (a woman). rare. 
16g8 Gurnatt Chr. fe Arut. verse 14. u. He 30 Tt were 
a hard work for the adulterer to convince her he would 
prostitute, that the fact is lawful. 1890 M. Davirt in &cho 
1 Dee 3/2 [He] will not succeed in prostituting the Trish 
cause as easily as he prostituted the wife of his friend. 


2. fig. To surrender or put to an unworthy, vile, 
or infamons use or purpose; to sell for base gain 


or hire; to defile, dishonour, profane, corrupt. 

1593 Nasue Cérist’s T. 38 Thou hadst a Prophecie that 
thy Sanetuary shonld not be prostituted. 1610G. Firtcner 
Christ's Vri.1.xili, When Eve to Sinne her sou! did prosti- 
tute. @ 1674 CLARENDON //?st, Red. x § 149 This Argu- 
mentation. .made a great impression upon all Men who had 
not prostituted themselves to Crotnwell and his Party. 
1681 Nevire Plato Redtv. 64 Certain Wits, who prostituted 
the noble flame of Poetry ...to flatter the Lust and Ambition 
of the Roman Tyrants. 1781 Gisson Dect. & F. xix. IL 
127 note, Posides,..in whose favour the emperor prostituted 
some of the most honourable rewards of military valour. 
1874 GREEN Short fist. vii, § 1.340 Justice was prostituted 
in the ordinary courts to the royal will. ' 

+3. a. To offer with complete devotion or self- 
negation ; to devote. Ods. 

e1s40 tr. Pol. Verg. Eug. Hist. (Camden) 1, 255 And 
here mie selfe am preste and readie ethir to prostitute mie 
bodie as a sacrifice for mie realme, or to throwe mie selfe 
into the middeste of mine enemies. 1611 Rieu /fouest. Age 
(Perey Soc.) 12, I doe honour them, and I doe prostitute 
my selfe for euer to doe them humble seruice. a 167 
Barrow Sern, (1687) 1. ix. 120 If God should in requita 
exact, that we..adventure our health and prostitute all our 
earthly contents to his service. i 

+b. To expose, exhibit, subject, submit (to any 
destructive agency). Odés. 

1607 MarkHam Cavai. 11. (1617) Ded., To publish my rude 
collections, and prostitute to your censuring the deptb of 
my knowledge. 1683 Brit. Spec. Pref. 7 [That] would 
prostitute the Lives of all his fellow Subjects to the 
Arbitrary Power of any prevailing Faction. 

+o. To expose to shame; to expose, in a de- 
grading manner to public view, or for public sale. 

1613 Purenas Pilgrimage m, i. (1614) 233 The women 
couer their faces, contented to see with one cie, rather then 
to prostitute the whole face. 1657 G. Starkey f/elmont's 
Vind, 68 Are not now all vulgar preparations of Minerals, 
prostituted in every Apotheearies shop? @1680 Butire 
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Renz, (1759). 322 To vail their Faces from public View, 
only ta avoid prostituting the Majesty of their Persons 10 
common Eyes. 

"\ 4. Misused for Prostrate v. (Cf. prec., A. 4.) 

1620 Supi.ton QOvir. (1746) TV. ix. 69 He flung himself 
frnm his Horse, and att great Humility, went to prasti- 
tute himself before the Lady Teresa, 1624 Darein Birth of 
Lleresics xv. 61 Prostituting themselues before the lnazes. 
1662 J. Cuanorer lan Helniont's Oriat.g4 Places wherein 
the Quellem is immediately prostituted Leneath the Clay. 

llenece Provstituting 74/. sh, and ff/. a. 

1611 Coan, Adandonnement, an ahandonning.. giving 
oucr,.. prostituting vnto others. 1646 Sim ‘VF. Browne 
Dseud, #p. 247 She is plainly termed opr, which signifies 
not an Hostesse, hut a peenniary and prostirating Hartot. 
1667 Mutton 2. £. xt. 716 All now was turn‘d to jollitie 
and game,..Marrying or prostituting, as befell. 

Prostituted (prstitivted), Af/. a. 
vb. + -ED I] 

1, Devoted to lewdness, esp. for hire, as a woman. 

1g65 T. Srarteton Fort. Fafth 123 Make..of professed 
nonnes prostituted harlots. 1678 R.L'Estranct: Seneca's 
Alor. . xvttie (1696) 299 Forced to Banish his Danghter 
julia, for her Common, and Prostitated Impudence. 1781 
Berke Sp. Afary. det Repeal bili Wks. X. vgc, | should 
feel for a son who married a prostituted woman, or a daugh- 
ter who married a dishonouralle and prostituted man. 

2. fig. Devoted to base or shameful pturposes, 
esp. lo infamous gain; degraded, debased, cor- 
mpted. Of persons (now rare) or things. 

1579 G. Harvey Letéer-2%, (Camden) 63, | woulde, .that 
all the ilfavorid copyes of my nowe prostituted devises were 
buried. «1659 Ostorn Hs. (1673 284 A too prostituted 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 1798 PExNanr //fadfoestan 
If. 104 Fhe encouragement which his prostituted Ministry 
had given to vices. 1829 Lviton “erevewe 1 i, That 
galaxy of prostituted genius of which Charles HI was the 
centre, 

+ Pro'stitutely, adv. Ods.rare—'. [f. Pro- 
STITUTE. +-LY*.] Ina‘ prostitute’ or abandoned 
manner; lewdly. 

1594 Cuarman Shadow Night Ded. To think that she 
should prostitutely show thein her secrels, when she sill 
searcely be looked upon by others. 

Prostitution (prestitizfon.  [ad. late L. 
frostilition-em, n. of action f, prostitu-ere 1o 
Prostitute, Cf. i. prostitution (13th c. in Matz. 
Darm.).] The action of prostituting or condition 
of being prostituted. 

1, Of women: The offering of the body to indis- 
criminate lewdness for hire (esp. as a practice or 
institution); whoredom, harlotry. 

1653 Even Treat. Newe Jnd. (Arh) 17 By whiche com- 
mon prostitucion of the quene [in Calicut], he may well 
indge that the chyldren borne of her are not to be estemed 
as his owne. 1613 Percnas @tlertmage (1614) 339 The 
most noble of that Seaton there (dedicating shall [ say? or) 
prostituting their daughters; where after long prostitution 
with their Goddesse, they are giuen in marriage, none 
refusing such matches. 1711 Steere Spect. No. 155 #4 As 
ifthey stood there to sell their Persons to Prostitution. 1878 
COL. Wake Evol, Aforaiity 11.89 Prostitution seems never 
to have been recognised at Rome as a legal institution, 

b. personified, 

19784 Coweer /asé i. 60 Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets. 

te. transf. A prostitute, a harlot. Ofs. rare). 

1607 Miooteton Michael. Term iu. i, T may grace her 
with the name of a Curtizan,a Backslider,a Prostitution, or 
such a ‘Toy, but when all comes to al tis buta plaine Pung. 

2. fg. Devotion to an unworthy or base nse; 
degradation, debasement, corruption. 

1647 Waro Srnip. Cobley 47 Peoples prostrations of.. 
[Civill Liberties and Proprieties] when they may lawfully 
helpe it, are prophane prostitutions. 1704 Clarendon's 
fiist. Keb, WW), Ded. 14. A prostitution of all Manners in con- 
tempt of all Government. 1711 STEELE Sfeet. No, 103 Pt 
Many Professions of Kindness and Service..are a Prosti- 
tution of Speech, seldom intended to mean Any Part of what 
they express. 1740 Jounson Sir # Drake Wks. 1V. 457 
The honour of knightbood..; an honour in that illustrious 
reign not made cheap uy prostitution. 1894 L. SterHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) 1, vt_229 ‘Vhey live. .on the prosti- 
tution of their cle to gratify. - personal animosities, 

§ 3. app. misnsed for ProsTRATION, overthrow. 

1593 Nasue CArist's 7. (1613) 39 Heauen. shall be made 
an Artillery-house of Haile-stones, and no Plannet shall 
reuolue any thing but prostitution and vastity. 

Prostitutor (prp‘stitizte:), Also 7-er.  [a. 
late L. prdstitittor, agent-n. f. prdstitu-cre to Pro- 
STITUTE: sce -orn. Cf. F. prostituteur.] One who 
prostitutes (usually in_fig. sense: see the vb.) 

1611 Cotcr., dandonnenr, an abandonner, .giuer ouer, 
prostitutor of, 1665 Bovte Occas. ie v. viii, (1848) 325 
Difference betwixt the Contentment of this calm admirer of 
Beauty, and that of a greedy and unconfin‘d Prostituter of 
his Heart to it. 1762 Hurp Leté. to Warburton 18 Mar, 
Lett, (1809) 321 A reproof..of the Prostitutors of the Lord’s 
Supper. 1896 Voce (N.Y.) 11 June 3/3 They believe they 
have facts sufficient..to put some of the prostitutors of the 
ballot behind the bars, 


|| Prostomium (prostaumidm). Zoo/, [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. xpoordjuov, lit. a fore-mouth, or something 
before the mouth: see Pro-2 and Stoma.] The 
part of the body situated in front of the mouth in 
certain invertebrates, as molluses and worms, and 
in embryos; the pre-oral region. [ence Pro- 
sto‘mial @., pertaining to, constituting, or situated 
on the prostomium; Prostovmiate a., furnished 
with or characterized by having a li ey 


[f. prec. 


PROSTRATE. 


1370 Nicnoison Man. Zool. 149 There is always a con- 
siderable portion of the body situated in front of the mouth, 
constituting the so-called ‘ prat-oral region’, or prostomium. 
1883 E. R, Lanxester in Ancycd. Brit. XVI. 639/2 The 
Mollusca are sharply divided into two great lines of descent 
or branches, according as the prostontia! region is atrophied 
on the one hand or largely developed on the other. 1886 
A. G. Bourne shia. XX1. 6/1: The development of a prosto- 
miate condition. 1888 Rottestos & Jackson Anim. ne 
484 [Mollusca] Eyes absent on the prostotnial region of the 


adult. fd. 315 Plate X11. Earthworm (Asaudricus ter- 
vestris). ‘“Uhe fifteen anterior somites, .. the ‘ prostomial 


segment‘ counting as the first. 

Prostrate (prystrét), a. (s6.) [ad. L. pro- 
strat-us, pa. pple. of préstern-cre: sce PROSTERN. ] 

1. In strict use, Lying with the face to the ground, 
in token of submission or humility, as in adoration, 
worship, or supplication; more loosely, Lying at 
full length or with the body extended flat (on the 
ground or other surface), in a horizontal position. 
Often predicative or quasi-adv. with /ze, fa//, ete. 

@ 1380 Saviniat 259 in Hortsm. Altengd. Leg. (1878) 07 
Prostrat heo fel pen to grounde And preyed to God pus in 
pat stounde. crgso tr. De fntitatione 1. xxv. 36 He fel 
doun Cae in his praiers before an auter in be chirche. 
1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 15 Here we lye prostrate for to 
ofire our prayers to god. 1533 Ex.vot Cast. Helthe wu. xxx. 
(1541) 48 Yo them, which haue feeble digestion, it is good to 
slepe prostrate on their bealies. 1642 H, Morn Song Soul 
1. ur 4, Whiles we on grassie bed did lie prostrate, 1726 
Swiet Gulliver in.i, Finding us all prostrate upon our faces 
(for so 1 gave order) they pinioned us. 1814 Scorr Ld. of 
ésles 1. xv, O’er my prostrate kinsman stood The ruthless 
murderer. 1877 A. 1. Kowarps Uf Nile ii. 27 Some lay 
prostrate, their foreheads touching the ground. : 

b. Of things usually erect, as trees, walls, pillars, 
etce.: Levelled with the ground, overthrown, 

a 1677 Hate Print. Orig. Blan, Mu. vii. 191 Great quantities 
of subterraneons Woods, lying 10 and 20 Ells below the 
Superficies of the Ground, prostrate towards the East. 1807 
Worosw. Jith, Doe Kyl. vi. 340 The mournful waste Of 
prostrate altars. 

+e. Sometimes const. as pple. = Prostrarep, 
_ ggx Spenser I irg. Gnat 558 For loftie type of honour... 
is downe in dust prostrate. 

2. fig. Laid low in mind or spirit; submissive ; 
overcome, overthrown, powerless. 

x59 SHaks. 1 Jéen, V'/, 1. it. 117 Looke gracions on thy 
prostrate Vhrall. 1749 SMotretr Regéicide vy. i, Let us avoid 
the opposite extremes Of negligencesupine, and prostrate fear, 
3802 Wornsw. Sonn., Calais, Ye men of prostrate mind, A 
seemly reverence may be paid to power, 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 278 The violent reaction which had laid 
the Whig party prostrate, 1867 Smi.es Huguenots Eng. 
xvii, (2889) 294 William 11T took active steps to restore the 
prostrate industry of the country. i 

b. In a state of physical exhaustion or eomplete 
weakness ; unable to rise or exert oneself. 

1871 Macourr Mem. Patnios vii. go Puts nerve and sinew 
into the most prostrate arm. 1880 J. W. SHeRER Conjuror’s 
Daughter, etc. 284 ‘How was she?’ ‘Very prostrate and 
at this hour feverish ', 1887 Sfortsmzan 25 July 2/1 At the 
present moment we are so ‘prostrate’, that we have not 
strength enough to go to the treasure chamber. 

3. Bot. In its habit of growth, lying flat upon the 
ground; proenmbent. 

1776 WitnERinG Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 430 Stem prostrate, 
striking root, Jéfd. 111. 62 Stem and root-leaves prostrate, 
longer than the branches. 1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 432/t 
Cler asus) prostrata, the spreading cherry. A small prostrate 
bush, found on the sea-coast of Candia. x86x Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. 1. 3 A prostrate stem runs along the ground, 
and never becomes erect. 

b. Closely appressed to the surfaee; lying flat : 
as, prosirale hairs or sete. 

B. sé, One who is prostrate, or lying flat, asa 
suppliant, 2 vanquished foe. 

3654 Trapp Comun, Fob i, 20 The ancient Prophets and 
holy men were called Nephatin ee ees or Prostrantes, 
that is prostrates or Fallers downe. 1676 Otway Dou 
Carlos ui, To lie a Prostrate at her feet. 1691 Hevrick 
Misc, Poems 40 “Twill sully all your former glorious Fame 
To say, You such a Prostrate overcame. 

b. = PRosTRATOR 2. 

@x600 Hooxer £cel, Pol. vi. v. § 8 Being taken and 
admitted to the next degree of prostrates, at the feet yet 
bebind tbe baek of that angel representing God, whom the 
rest saw face to face. axgix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 INT. 77 The Prostrates near the Sacred Desk are plac’d, 
By Self-humiliations more debas'd. 

Prostrate ont, v. Pa.t.and pple. pro- 
strated; also 6 prostrate. [f. L. ppl. stem prd- 
stral-: see prec. Sense 1 may have arisen out of 
the reflexive sense 3; but the latter has nol been 
found so early. (Formerly stressed prostra‘ée.)] 

+1. intr. To become prostrate; to fall down 
flat before some person or thing, in token of 


reverence or submission: = sense 3. Ods. 

ergoo Rule St. Benet, ete. 143 Pan be nouice sall prostrate 
downe be-fore be gree, when ‘Kineleison’. 1604 K. Cawonrey 
Table Alth., Prostrate, to falldowne flat on tbe ground, 1712 
Arsutunot John Bull m1. x, When I am Lord of the Uni. 
verse, the sun shall prostrate and adore me! _ 1755 Amory 
Afem, (1769) 1. 268 We must even prostrate before the block 
they call her image. 

2. érans. To lay flat on the ground, etc.; to 
throw down, level with the ground, overthrow 
(sometbing erect, as a house, a tree, a person). 

1483 Caxton's Chron. Eng. eviijb, He prostratit mony 
aM. 1831-2 Act 23 Hen. Vill, c. 5 To.. prostrate and 
ouerthrowe all suche mytles .. lockes .. hehbinge weares, 


1498 


and other impedimentes. 1594 Srenser Amoretti \wi, A 
storme, that all things doth prostrate [vire ruinate]. 1692 
Ray Dése, 1. v. (1732) 232 These Trees... were broken down 
and prostrated hy the force of..tempestuous Winds. 1726 
Pore Odyss, x1x. 581 Weav'n..Shall prostrate to thy sword 
the Suitor-crowd. 1856 Kane Aree, Aapl. 11. xxi 213 They 
tied the dogs down..and prostrated themselves to escape 
being blown off by the violence of the wind, 1878 BrownixG 
Poets Croisic xxxiv, Pebble from sling Prostrates a giant. 
+b. fig. To overthrow (ameasure,etc.). Obs. rare. 

3642 Suincsay Diary (1836) 82 My Lord of Neweastle.. 
would not give any new commission unless some just cause 
was shown to prostrate yt y* King had given, 

3. ref. To cast oneself down prostrate; to bow 
to the ground in reverence or submission. 

1530 Pacscr. 668/2 So soone as ever he came byfore the 
sacrament, he prostrate hym selfe with imoost hyghe 
reverence. @1548 }iatt Chron., Hen. Vfl 24 Vhe Moores 
««prostrated and humbled them selnes before the sayde 
great Master. 1687 A. Lovers tr. Vhevevot's Tram t. 49 
When they prostrate themselves, that signifies that they 
adore God. 1732 Lentarn Sethos 11. x. 455 Sethos, npon 
entring, prostrated himself at his feet. 1883 Gitmour 
Mongols xviii. 211 Going the rounds of the sacred place, 
prostrating himself at every shrine. 

4. trans. fig. To lay low, overeome; to make 
submissive or humble; to reduce to helplessness. 

1562 Iiven Let. x Aug. (in Decades, etc. (Arb) p. xlili/1), 
The grecfes of aduerse fortune..dyd so muche prostrate 
my mynde, 1655 Futter Ch. list, 1x. vic § 46 Her 
Adversaries conceive; had she not heen laid there, the 
happiness of England had been prostrated in the same place, 
axgtr Kex Man. Prayers Wks. (1838) 370 When you read 
any great mystery recorded in holy writ, you are to 
prostrate your reason to divine revelation, 1838 THirewate 
Greece xxx. 1V. 159 1t was adverse to any treaty which 
would not completely prostrate Athens under its Bile, 

b. To reduce to extreme physieal weakness or 
exhaustion : said of disease, fatigue, and the like, 
x829 H. Murray A. Amer. V1, m. ii. 368 On calling for 
a lady, he was told that she was ‘quite prostrated ‘, which 
on explanation proved to be ill in bed. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Med. xiii. 145 He appeared exceedingly low and 
prostrated. 1865 Livincstone Zamibesi xx. 412 Fever 
rapidly prostrates the energics, i 
+5. ‘To lay down at the feet ofa person; to submit, 
present, or offer submissively or reverently. Oés. 

1583 H. D. Godlie Treat. 4 Being bold in all humilitie to 
prostrate this little booke before your honour. 1588 Caven- 
osu in Beveridge //ist. /udia (1862) 1.1. ix. 210 All which 
services, with myself, } humbly prostrate at her majestic’s 
feet. 1669 Framsteen in Rigaud Cor. Sct, Afen (1841) 11. 
87 This 1 desire 1 may have the liberty..to prostrate to the 
most illustrious Royal Society. 1681 R. Knox ¢/ist. Ceylon 
76 Before them they prostrate Victuals. ' 

+ b. To let down, lower éo the level or cogni- 


zanee of. Obs. rare. 

1718 Pexn Sracts Wks, 1726 I. 605 God never prostrates 
Bs Secrets to Minds disobedient to what they do already 
snow. 


Ylence Pro-strated f//. a,, Pro‘strating vd/. sb. 


and Af. a. 

1545 Jove £x/. Dan. vii. 96b, A lyon is a crnel) beast yf 
he be exaspered, and gentle yf the man fal downe naked 
before him; and except it be in great honger he hurteth not 
siche humble prostrated proyes. 1580 Hotbvaano J'reas, 
fr. Tong, Prostration, a prostrating, or falling at ones 
feete. 1656 Eant Moxm. tr. Boccadini's Advts. fr. Parnass, 
1, vili. (1694) 10 By humble prostrating of their service. 1859 
Cornwauiis New World 1. 354 That gentleman reported the 
prostrated hopes of the over-sanguine goldhunters, 1890 
Athenzum 4 Jan. 17/2 To fight so long and bravely against 
the prustrating effects of a wasting illness. 

Pro‘strately, adv. rave. [f ProsrrareE a,+ 
-LY 4) Ina prostrate manner or position. 

1556 J. Hevwoopo Spider § F, Ixxxviii. 189 The hour is 
cum: wherin the flie must die, For which he weilth, at 
spiders foote prostratlie. 1632 Str T. Mawninstr. Alathien’s 
Unhappy Prosperitie 183 Those..who prostrately bowed 
their knees to adore him, now jested at hin, 


Prostration (prostrétfan).  [a. F. prostration 
(14th e. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. prostrdtion- 
em,n. of action f, prdstern-ére: sce PROSTERN.] 

1, The action of prostrating oneself or one’s body, 
esp. as a sign of humility, adoration, or servility 5 


the condition of being prostrated, or Ls prostrate. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1831) 237, And there with 
genufleccyons or knelynges, inclynacyons, prostracyons, or 
other reverence, to aske y® mercy of god. 1622 [see Pro- 
STERNATION], €3645 Howece Leé?. 1V. xxxvi. (1655) 86 The 
comely prostrations of the body..in time of Divine Service, 
is very exemplary. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1, v. (1673) 369 
After his nsual Brcarations in the Church as if unworthy 
either to stand or kneel. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Ooserv. 
Surg. (1771) 183 No Prostrations could reduce the Iernia. 
1823 Gituies tr. Aristotle's Rhet. 1. x78 Among barbarians 
hononr is denoted by bumble prostrations of the body. 
1879 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 384 ‘Though the loss of 
power to resist which prostratinn on the face implies, does 
not reach the utter defencelessness implied hy prostration on 
the hack, yet it is great enough to make it a sign of profound 
homage. | 1883 ‘Ouroa’ Wanda 1. 5 The villagers. .came 
timidly around and made their humble prostrations. R 

2. jig. The mental attitude which is implied in 
prostrating the body; veneralion; abject sub- 
mission, adulation; humiliation, abasement. 

1646 Sin T. Browne /seud, Ep. 1. vii. 25 Nor is only 
a resolved prostration nnto Antiquity a powerfull enemy 
unto knowledge, but also a rida adherence unto any 
Authority. 1755 Younc Ceadaur iv. Wks. 1757 IV. 199 For 
that bountiful Balle what adoration is due? With prostra- 
tion profound [cannot but adore. 1823 Roscoe Sismondi's 
Lit. Eur (1846) 11. xxxii. 341 The prostration of the intellect. 
1849 ‘Iweeoie Life F. Macdonald iii. 255 To read tbe 


PROSY. 


record of his profound prostration and ahasement is at once 
humbling and joyous. 

3. fig. Debasement of any exalted principle or 
faculty. 

x647 [see ProstITUTION 2}. 

4, Extreme physical weakness or exhanstion ; also 
extreme mental depression or dejection. 

x6gr Baxter (af. Bapt., Apol. 14, 1 can hardly. .speak 
above an hour without the prostration of my strength. 
1732 Anpurunot Arles of Diet 7s) 358 There is a sudden 
Prostratian of the Strength or Weaknessattending this Colick. 
1803 Med. Frul. X. 109 Distinguished.. by the unusnal pros- 
tration of strength. 1828 Wenster, Prostration. .3. Great 
depression; dejection: as, a prostration of spirits. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. ut. x, Exhibiting great wretchedness in 
the shivering stage of prostration from drink. 1887 Sfectator 
1s Oct. 1377 An appreciable number of tbe eutlly died of 
nervous prostration, 

5. The reduction of a country, party, or organiza- 
tion to a prostrate or powerless condition. 

1844 THirnewatr Greece VIII Ixvi. 472 The prostration of 
Greece under the Turkish yoke. 1844 H. H. Witsos Art. 
india V1. 224 The result of the war was the complete 
prostration of Persia before the power of Russia. 1851 
Gaitenca FHaly 295 The exaggerated notions of the utter 
prostration and dissolution of the empire then prevalent 

Prostrative (prp‘siretiv), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem préstrat- (see PROSTRATE v.) + -IVE.] 8. 
Having the quality or faculty of prostrating. b. 
Characterized by prostration or abjeciness. 

18r7 Bentuam Part, Reform Introd. 13x The more palpable 
the deficiency..the more prostrative, the more irresistible 
the force. 1890 Crark Russet Ocean Frag. 1, xiii, 278 
Not much relishing the prostrative nature of the fellow’s 
respectfulness 1 walked aft. 

Prostrator (prp'stre!tar, prpstré!-tar). rare. [a. 
late L. frdstrdtor, agent-n. 1. prostern-cre: see 
PROSTERN.] 

1. One who overthrows or throws down prostrale. 

1659 Gauben Tears Chu. xii, ne Common people. -are the 
great and infallible prostrators of all Religion, vertue, honour, 
order, peace, civility and humanity, if left to themselves, 
1818 Bentuam Ch. xg. 165 [The] Bishop of London.. 
Prostrator-General of understandings and wills. 

2. Hecl, Hist. Used (chiefly p/.) as a rendering 
of Gr, youvedivorres, vronimrovres, or L. genit- 
Jicetentes, prostrati, the third order of penitents in 
the early Church (see quols.). Cf. KNEELER 2. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade AM. uw. 51 Next above the 
Hearers were the tommrovres, Prostrators, so call'd 
because tho’ they were dismissed with the Catechumens, 
yet not before they had prostrated themselves before Bishop, 
Clergy, and Communicants. rgix Hickes 720 Yy¢at. Chr. 
Priesth, (1847) 11. 303 They put down those..into the 
station of penitents and prostrators. 1843 Hammonp Def 
Faith cum, Councils 3x Vhe third order of penitents, 
called..kneelers or prostrators, hecause they were allowed 
to remain and join in certain prayers particularly made for 
them, whilst they were kneeling, or prostrate on the ground, 

Prostyle (prdwstail), sb. and a. Ane. Arch, 
[ad. L. prostylos adj. haying pillars in front, also sb. 
(Vitruv.) a. Gr. *apdarbdos: see PRo-2 and STYLE 
sh. CET. prostyle (1691 in Watz.-Darm.).] 

A. sé. A portico in front of a Greek temple, of 
which the colnmns, never more than four in 
number, stood in front of the building. 

1697 Evetyn Architects §& Archit. (1723) 30 The Prostyle, 
whose Station heing at the Front consisted of only four 
Columns. r7r0 J. Hanus Lex. Techn. VW, Prostyle,.. 
whose Station was in the front of a Temple, or other great 
Building. ” 

B. adj. Having a prostyle. 

1696 Piutzies (ed. 5), Prostyle, that which has Pillars 
before only; which was one sort of the Temples of the 
Ancients 1810 Andim, Ane. Archit. (1821) 125 Prostyle,.. 
according to Vitruvius, the second order of temples. 1850 
Larten tr. C. O. Miailler's Ante. Art § 288 (ed. 2) 317 
Temples are divided into..prostyle, with porticoes on the 
front, and amphiprostyle, at the two ends. 1883 J. T. 
Crarke Reber's Ane. Art 200 The next step was the 
removal of these side walls [anéz]..and the prostyle temple 
was thus obtained. 

Pro-substantive, -ly: see Pro-1 4. 

+ Prosult. Obs.rare—'.  [ad. L. *prosult-tem, 
nent. pa. pple. of prdsilzre to leap forth; or f. 
Pro-! after Resutr sé.] That which issues forth: 


the resulting issne. 
3647 Warn Simp. Cobler (1843) 35 What is amisse in the 
mould, will misfashion the prosult, 


Prosy (prézi), a. [f. Prose sd. +-¥.] 

1. Resembling, or having the ebaraeter of, prose, 
Sometimes = PRosatc 2, commonplace, matter- 
of-fact ; but usually with emphasis rather on the 
tiresome effect than on the intrinsic quality: 
commonplace and tedious; dull and wearisome. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, During this prosy statement of 
the ghost's, 47d. xxxi, This address. .was of a very prosy 
character, 1838 Micy Diss.4 Disc. A.de Vigny (1859) I. 327 
If protix writing is vulgarly called prosy writing, a very true 
fecine of the distinction between verse and prose shows 
itself in the vulgarism. 1849 Miss Murock Ogzlotes xxvii, 
Mrs. Pennythorne..went on talking to his friend in herown 
quiet, prosy way. 1885 Law /imes LXX1X. 351/2 To be 
preferred to the prosy monotony of judicial life. 

2. Of persons: Given to talking or writing ina 
commonplace, dull, or tedious way; prosing. 

1838 Lytton A fice 1. ti, A sensible..though uncommonly 

rosy speaker. 1859 Greek Ox. Stud. 1. xvi. (O. H.S.) 181 
rhe parents are all benevolent, affable and prosy. 


PROSYLLOGISM. 


Prosylite, obs. form of ProsELyTE. 

Prosyllogism (prosildziz’m). Logic. [ad. 
med.L. prosyllogism-us (Boeth.), ad. Gr. mpagvAdo- 
ytopés: see PRo-2 and Syxiocisu.] A syllogism 
of which the conclusion forms the major or minor 
premiss of another syllogism. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 43 Which reason with 
the prosilogismes of the antecedent being..reduced vnto a 
sillogisme,..he answered. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius Logic u. 
xiii. 58 A Prosyllogisin is then when two Syllogisms are so 
contained in five Propositions, as, that the Conclusion of the 
First becomes the Major or Minor of the Following, as, 
For Example, this; Every living thing is nourished; But 
every Plant is a living thing; And therefore every Plant is 
nourished. But no Stones are nourished: And therefore na 
Stones are Plants. 1725 Warrs Zegic ut. ii. § 6 1884 tre 
Lotze’s Logic $96 Every conclusion of a syllogism may.. 
become the major premiss of another syllogism; the first is 
then called the prosydlogése of the second, and each one that 
follows the episydlogism of the one which preceded it. 

So Prosyllogi'stic, Prosyllogi'stical ad/s., of 
the nature of or pertaining to a prosyllogism. 

1588 Fraunce Lawsers Log. 1. iii, 19 This nowe is a new 
and prosyllogisticall argument, fet from the very natural] 
definition of the argument it selfe. 1652 Urquuarr Fewel 
Whs. (1834) 292 Mounting the scale of their probation 
upon the prosyflogistick steps of variously-amplified con- 
firmations. 

Prot-, the form of Proto- used before a vowel. 

Prota:ctie, a. rare. [ad.Gr. mporaxrix-ds placed in 
front, f. nporéacey to place beforeorin front.}] Placed 
in front; givinga previous explanation, introductory. 

1847 in WeusTER. p 

Protagon (préwtaggn). Physiol. Chem. [a. CG. 
protagon (Liebreich), f. Gr. mpwr-os first + dyov, 
neut. pres. pple. of @yerv to lead.] A highly com- 
plex crystalline substance, containing nitrogen and 
phosphorus, found in brain and nerve tissue. 

1869 Roscoe Ede, Cheur. xii. 407 The Brain and other 
nerve-centres contain a substance termed Protagon. 1871 
H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (ed. 2) 1. u. v. 83 Fibrous 
nerve-lissue is chemically distinguished from .. vesicular 
nerve-1issue by the presence. .ofa substance called pro/avon. 
1904 ‘Tircnener wr. Wundt’s Physiol. Psychol. 1.54 Pro- 
tagon, a highly enol body, to which Liebreich [Taz 
Chem. & Phar. CX XX1V. (1865) 29] has assigned the empi- 
rical formula CiyeHoqiN4POz9- Be 

Protagonist (protcgdnist). [ad. Gr. mpw- 
Tayenor-ns an actor who plays the first part, f. 
mpuros first + d-ywnorys one who contends for a 
prize, a combatant, an actor, f. dywvifeo@a: see 
AGONIZE, So F. protagoniste (1835 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. The chief personage in a drama; hence, the 
principal character in the plot of a story, ete. 

1671 Devoen Even. Love Pref., Ess, (ed. Ker) I. 141 ‘Tis 
charg‘d upon me that I make debauch'd Persons..my pra- 
tagonists, or the chief persons of the drama. 1770 Bagerti 
Journ, fr. Lond. to Genoa U1, 27 The Devil in,.Spanish 
plays..1s generally the protagonist of those in which he is 
Introduced, 1857 Bircu Auc. Pottery (1858) 1. 321 The 
earth-shaker Poseidon, the sea god, appears asa subordinate 
in many scenes, and as a protagonist in others. 

2. A leading personage in any contest ; a pro- 
minent supporter or champion of any cause. 

1839-52 BaLEy Festus xxxv. (ed. 5) 554 Thou the Divine 
Protagonist of time, The everlasting sacrifice. ax859 De 
Guiscee Conversat. Wks. 1860 XIV. 169 The great talker— 
the protagonist—of the evening. 1877 Morey Crit, Mise. 
Ser. u. 53 If social equity is not a chimera, Marie Antoinette 
was the protagonist of the most ...execrable of causes. 

Protamine (pré«'tamain). Physiol. Chem. [f.Gr. 
nparo-, PRoTO-1,3¢+AMINE.] One of the simple 
proteins, a basic organic substance C\,.H,.N,0,. 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1907 Howet Textbé. Physiol. 895-6 
Miescher..discovered that the heads [of spermatozoa of 
salinon] are conposed..of..nucleic acid united with a basic 
albuminous body, protamine... The protamines differ from 
most other protcin compounds by their relative simplicity, 

Protamnion, etc.: see Proro- 2b, 

Protandrous (protendras), 2 Sot. [ff 
Prot(o)- + -anpRous.] = PRoTERANDROUS ; op- 
posed to protogynous. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 812 Dichogamous 
Flowers are either protandrous or preekvects 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot, vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 219 Dichogamous flowers are 
Proterandrous (or Protandrous), when the anthers mature 
and discharge their pollen before the stigma of that blossom 
is receptive of pollen. i 

So Protandrio a, = Protanprous (Cent, Dict, 
1890); Protandrism (Webster 1890), Pro- 
ta'ndry = PROTERANDRY: opposed to profogyny. 

@1882 Nature (Annandale), The terms protandry and 
protogyny used hy Hildebrand to express, in the one case 
the development of the stamens before the pistils, in the 
other case the development of the pistils before the stamens. 
1897 Witus Flower. Pt. § Ferns 1. 87 When the pollen is 
ripe before the stigma ..termed protandry. 

ro tanto: see Pro 9. 

Protarch (préwtisk). rare. [ad. Gr. mpo- 
tapx-ns, f. mpaizos first + dpyés ruler.] A chief ruler. 

1656 BRAMHALL Reflic. v. 190 In the age of the Apostles.. 
the highest Order in the Church, under the Apostles, were 
national! Protarchs or Patriarchs. ‘ 4 

i Protarsus (prota‘1sts). Zxtom. P|. -si (-sai). 
[f. Puo-2 2 + Tarsvs.] The tarsus of the first or 
fore leg of an insect. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

i Protasis (prytasis). [Late L., a. Gr. apd- 
Tagis a stretching forward, a proposition, (majory 
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premiss, a hypothetical clause, a problem, the first 
part of a play, f. mpd, Pro-2 + réois, n. of action 
f. reivew to stretch.] 

1, That which is put forward; a proposition, a 
maxim. rare. 

1656 Bi.ount Glossoer., Protas?s,a Proposition or Declara- 
tion, 1755 in Jouxson., 1806 Monthly Mag. XXU. 210 1t 
is a universally received protasis among grammarians that 
the first terms of every language were nouns, which were 
turned into verbs hy putting them in action. 

2. In the ancient drama, The first part of a play, 
in which the charactcrs are introduced and the 
subject entered on, as opposed to the efzfasis and 


catastrophe. A\so_ fig. 

1616 R.C. Sees’ Whistle, eve. (1871) 11 Thou shalt be 
both the protasis & catastrophe of my epistle. 1632 1. 
Joxsen A/agn, Lady i, Yo you look, master Damplay, 
for conclusions in a protasis? 1 thought the law of comedy 
had reserved [thein] to the catastrophe. 1713 Sweet #reasy 
F. Deants Wks. 1755 IL. t. 143, Lam ate the diction, 
of the protasis, of the epitasis, and the catastrophe.— Alas, 
what is become of the drama? 1815 Aér. Decastro 1. 259 
Vhus far by way of protasis to the matter..the epitasis 
whereof. .comes next. 

3. Gram, and Rhet. The first or introductory 
clause in a senlence, esf, the clause which expresses 
the condition in a couditional sentence; opposed 


to the afodosis. 

@ 1638 Meve I!ks, (1672) 77 Let us examine and consider 
a little of the Protasis, whercof the words | have now read 
are the Apodosis. 1879 Roy Las. Gram. iv. § 1025 A sube 
ordinate (relative, temporal, causal, concessive, or condi- 
tional) sentence is often called the protasis, the principal 
(i. e. demonstrative, conditioned, &c.) sentence is often called 
the apodosis. Sedat 

4. Ancient Prosody. The first colon of a dicolic 
line or period, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Protastacine, -astacus: sce Proto- 2 b. 

Protatic (protetik), 2. [ad. late 1. protatic- 
us, a. Gr. mpovarix-ds, {. mpéracis: see Prorasts. 
Cf. F. protatigze.J Of or pertaining to the or a 
protasis ; in profatie character, person, appearing 
only in the protasis (sense 2). 

1668 Drvoen Drain, Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) . 61 There are 
indecd some protatick persons in the Ancients, whom they 
make use of in their plitys, cither to hear or give the rela+ 
tion, 1881 Birurhanz Daily Post 20 July 7/4 The pro- 
tatic character of Davies found a competent representative, 

lence Protatically a/v., in the protasis. 

1865 F. Haut in Reader 1 Apr. 371/3 Ue will have made 
out his case alee on showing..that gia or who was 
employed, so early as 1556, as equivalent, save protatically, 
to Ae who, or rather to whose, whosoever. 

Protaxonial: see Proto- 2b, 

Protea (prdvt’i). Bot, [mod.L. /rétca, 
generic name (Linnaeus 1737), £. Proteus (sce 
Proteus), in allusion to the great variety of form of 
the different species.}] A large genus of shrubs or 
small trees, the type of the natural order /roteacex, 
chiefly natives of S. Africa, bearing large cone-like 
heads of flowers ; also, a plant of this genus. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp, Protea, in the Linnaan 
system of botany, a genus.. which takes in the lepidocarpo- 
dendron, and ay, hypophyllocarpodendron of erhaave. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. Ae Bauksias, proteas, acacias, 
melaleucas, and a few other Cape and Botany Bay plants. 
x8s0 R. G. Cummine dfunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) lirg The 
splendid protea, whose sweets never fail to attract swarms 
ef the insect tribes, 

[f mod.L. 


Proteaceous (prduti\a‘fas), . 
frétedce-a@, £. prec. : see -acrous.] Of or per- 
taining to the /rofeacew, a natural order of trees, 
shrubs, or (rarely) perennial herbs, mainly S. 
African and Australian, typified by the genus 
Protea, 

1835 Peany Cyc. II. 3123/2 Multitudes of proteaccous 
fants, with their hard and woody leaves (near Port Jackson, 
5 Australia]. 1880 Dawkins Early Man ii. 26 There were 
cypresses..and prateaceous plants allied to the banksia. 


Protead (préwtz,éd). Bot. rave. [f. Prorea: 
see -AD 1d.]  Lindley’s name for a plant of the 


order Proteacex. 

1846 Linptev Veg. Kingd. 532 A happier name than that 
of Proteads could not have been devised, for the diversity of 
appearance presented by the various genera is such as it 
would be hard to parallel in the same Natural Order. 1882 
Garden 10 June 398/1 Hakea cucullata and varions other 
Proteads. .cultivated in the temperate house. 


Protean (prdts\an), a. (sé.)_ [f. Prorrvs + 
-AN: cf. F. Protéen.] Of or pertaining to Proteus ; 
like that of Proteus; hence, taking or existing in 
various shapes, variable in form; characterized by 
variability or variation; variously manifested or 
expressed ; changing, varying. 

1598 Marston 2? ‘tie ii, I shall stand in dounht What sex 
thou art, since such Hermaphrodites Such Protean shadowes 
so delude our sights. 1613 Purcttas Pilgrimage (1614) 793 
Hee escaped by his Protean Arts; now appearing like an 
Eagle, the second time likea Tygre, the third like a Serpent. 
1679 Establ. Test 3 Their Protean Faculties of Dissimulation, 
Perjury, and Putting on so many Shapes, 1834-5 J. PHILLirs 
Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. V1. 559/2 Its geological relations 
should always be consulted before deciding on the name of 
this Protean rock. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spee. ii, (1878) 35 
Genera which have been called ‘ protean’ or ‘ polymorphic’, 
in which the species present an inordinate amount of varia- 
tion. 1860 TyNDALt Glac. 1. xiv. 97 The scene had time to 
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go through several of its Protean mutations. 1899 Adlbett 5 
Syst, Ted. VILE 346 General paralysis is of necessity a 
protean malady. 

b. spec. Zool, Varying in shape; of or per- 
taining to the protcus-animalcule ; amozboid, amce- 
biform, proteiform, 

woz Binciry Antu Biog. (1813) WT. 492 The Protean 
Vibriu...A species which has derived its name from its very 
singular power of assuming different shapes. 1835-6 Sedd's 
Cyct. Auat. 1. 6451 The Protean animals..do not undergo 
«any further metamorphosis. 

B. sé. t1. One who constantly changes; au 
inconstant or cquivucal person. Obs. rare. 

1598 Marsion “yeu. ii, ‘Vhese sane Proteans, whose 
hipocrisie, Doth still abuse our fond credulity. 

b. Anactor who lakes several parts in the same 
PCE. PHS: 1890 in Cent. Dect. 

2, Zool, -. Proremp? (Cent. Dict, 18g0,. 

ence Proteanty adv. rare~', in a protean 
manner, with variation of form 

1678 Cunwortn /ufeld, Syst.t.i $29. 36 Matter. .only Pro- 
teanly transformed into different shapes. 

Protease (prdvujeis. Lhystol. Chem. [f. 
ProrEo(Lysis + -ase iu Drastase.] A proteolytic 
enzyme or ferment. 

1904 Wixes in Aeanadls of Bot. XVIIL 289 (Article) The 
Proteases of Plants... Hitherto the proteases of both plants 
and animals have been classified as ‘peptic’ or as ‘tryptic’, 
in accordance with their general resemblance to either the 
pepsin or the trypsin of the animal hody...But with the dis- 
covery of crepsin by Cohnhein, this simple classification of 
the proteases has become inadequate, for erepsin is neither 
‘pepuc’ nor ‘tryptic’. /4éd. 316 Lt appears..that erepsin is 
present in the onion without any other protease. 

t Protect, f//. a. Cds. [ad. L. protect-us, pa. 
pple. of proteg-cre to cover in front, protect, defend, 
f. fr, Pro-! 4 deg-ére to cover.] Protected. 
(Const. as pa. ffl.) 

1432-50 tr. //fedex (Rolls) 1. rrr Like as a dozhter is pro 
tecie [orfg. protegitur] of the moder, and subiecte to her. 
1544 tr, Litileton's Venures (1574) 41 b, The things by which 
a man is protect & holpen. 

Protect (protekt), v ([f. ppl. stem of L. 
froteg-re: sce prec. Cf. rare obs. F. fArotecter 
(tath c. in Godef.).] 

L. ¢rans. To defend or guard from injury or 
danger ; to shield from attack or assault; to sup- 
port, assist, or afford immunity to, csp. against any 
inimical agency; to preserve intact, or from en- 
croachment, invasion, annoyance, or insult ; to kcep 
safe, take care of ; Lo extend patronage to. 

1526 2iler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12b, Whome god 
almyghty.. protected, defended, saued, and gonerned, 1593 
Suaks. 2 fen, VI, 1. iii, 5 The Lord protect him..Iesu 
blesse him. 1651 Houues Leviath, ut. xviii, gt To every 
man remaineth.. the right of protectiog himselfe. 1750 
Grav Elegy xx, These bones from insult to protect. 1793 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 183, I trust that Providence pro- 
tects you and your ilustrious brother for some great purpuse. 
1857 Buckie Cretéiz. 1. xi, 646 Whenever a government 
ai erabes to protect intellectual pursuits, it will almost 
always protect them in the wrong place and reward the 
wrong men. 1879 Hartan £yesigh? vii. 96 ‘The simplest 
forms of spectacles are those used merely to protect the eyes 
from mechanical injury or excessive light. 

b. To act as official or legal protector (1’Ro- 
TECTOR 1) or guardian of. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Aen. Vs, tt. iti, 29, I see no reason, why a 
King of yeeres should be to be protected like a Child. 1594 
— Nich. £11, Wwiii.z1 Then the King, Had vertuous Vnkles 
to protect his Grace, Z wa, 

2. fol. Econ. ‘Yo assist or guard (a domestic in- 
dustry) against the competition of foreign produc- 
tions by means of imposts on the latter. 

1827539 Gen. P. THomeson Catechisin Corn Laws (1839) 
§ 160 lf no trade can be ‘pratected ‘ but at the expense of 
some other trade first, and of the consumers a second time 
besides, it will be very difficult to make out a case for ‘ pro- 
tection’, 1868 RKocrers Pol. Econ, xvii. (1876) 233 If every 
producer of every kind were protected, forcign trade might 
cease...It would be certainly futile, to protect everybody, 
1885 Lo. Dunraven in Datly Tel. 29 Sept. 2/6 Vheir 
industries were protected and ours were not. 

3. Comm, To provide funds to meet (a commercial 
draft or bill of exchange); cf. Cover vl 47, 

1884 Law Times Rep. Li. 16/1 Please protect the draft 
as advised above and oblige drawer. i : 

4. a. To furnish with a protective covering ; 
spec. in reference to war-ships. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 615 When the gilder has protected the 
burnished points, he dries the piece. 1884 [see Protectrn). 

b. To provide (machinery, etc.) with devices or 
appliances to prevent injury from it. 

r900 Daily News 14 ae ah The different systems of 
‘safety ’ or protected ° ritle ranges in use. 

Ilence Protected f7/. @.; Prote‘eting v6/. sb., 


the action of the verb; protection. 

¢ 1630 Sanverson Sermt. Ll. 275 The curhing of the one 
sort, and the protecting of the inh ee 3836 WHEATON Zlem. 
internat. Law ii. 63 The sovereignty of the inferior ally 
or protected state remains, though limited and qualified by 
the stipulations of the treaties of alliance and_ protection. 
x872 Bacenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 82 This principle 
explains..why the ‘protected’ aprons of the world. .are 
of necessity backward. 1878 II. H. Giss Ontbre 22 He 
keeps only the trumps and perhaps the Kings or at most 
a protected Queen. 1884 Sir T. SymMonps in Pali Mail G. 
25 Sept, 1/2 Twenty-three battle ships. .(of which four are 
protected cruisers). 1885 Athenaune 3 Oct. aa/3 Foul 
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[was] .. a protected state dependent wpon France. 1888 
Nation (N.Y) 6 Dec. 4549/1 Whatever increased profits our 
manufacturers of ‘ protected ‘articles get..must come from 
other classes.. the consumers of their products. rgoo[see 4 b}. 

+ Protectant, 2. Ods.rare—', [irreg. f. prec. 
+-ANT.] — PROTECTIVE a, 1. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VILL was elected Pope2g 
He would be his friend, and would always be graciously 
protectant of his Majesty. 

Protectee (protekiz). [f. Prorecr v.+-rx.J 
One who is under protection. sec. a. A prolége. 
+b. In 16-17th ¢,, An Irishman who had accepted 
the protection of the English government (oés.). 
e. ol, Econ. A manufacturer or merchant whose 
trade is protected. 

1602 in Moryson /fé2. (1617) 1t. 238 By prey-beeues gotten 
from the Rehels, and good numbers had of the proteetecs,.. 
we haue vsed a great kind of sparing of the victuals in the 
store. 1633 T. Srarrorn /’ac. //74, 1. xiii, (1810) 147 If the 
Protectees had meant in cheir hearts as they professed with 
their tongues. 1807 W. Tavtor in Robberds Je 11. 108 
Vour protectee, White, was clerk to my cousin, 1894 J. 5. 
Morton in Forust (U.S.) June, Protection..compels him 
(the farmer] to be always the chained customer of the 
protectec, 

Protecter: sec PRorEcror. 

Prote‘etful, a. nonce-wd. 
-FeL.] Careful to protect. 

1883 G. H. Bovcuton in Harper's Vag. Apr. 696/1 They 
are more proud and protectful of them than in most.. Dutch 
towns. 

Prote‘ctible, ¢. vave—', [f. Prorect v. + 
-Inur.] Capable of being protected. 

1858 Cartyie Fredk. Gt. 1s. iii. (1872) IL. 89 Not mere 
fanatic mystics..protectihle hy no Treaty. 

Protecting (protektin), pp? a. [f. Prorzer 
w.4+-1NG 4] That protects; preserving or shield- 
ing from harm or danger; extending patronage. 

c1s86 Cress Pemproke /’s. xi. iii, To thy wings pro- 
tecting shade My self I carry will, 1627 Murvson /té1. 
194 Saint Denis (the Protecting Saint of the French. 1818 
Consett fof. Reg, XXXII. 52: Say, whether there be 
any protecting law for the people. 18az in Bischoff Ii eod/ex 
Manuf. (1842) 11.18 Lord Milton and Mr. Wortley both 
conceive, that a protecting duty of sixpence per lh. on the 
wool exported will be eonceded to the manufacturers if 
required. 1879 Hartan fyesight vii.96 Protecting glas:es 
are not worn nearly so much as they should be. 

llence Prote‘ctingly a/c. ; Prote‘ctingness. 

1828 Blechw, Mag. XXIV. 49 One of Blackie's hands is 
protectingly placed across her neck. 1869 Miss Mutock 
Woman's Mingd. WU. 238 This little..child hovered about 
her handsome mother with a tender Drotectiisuer rather 
amusing. 1881 Miss Brapvon sph. TIT. 165 Edgar, drawing 
protectingly near her, as they turned a sharp corner. 

Protection (protekfan). Also 4 prott-, 4-5 
proteccioun(e, -ione, 5-6 -ion,-yon, (4 -texcion, 
6 -texion), 6 protectione, -ioun. [ME. a. ¥. 
frolection (12-13th c.), ad. lale L. protection-en, 
n. of action f. profeg-ere to Prorect.] 

1. The action of protecting ; the fact or condition 
of being protected ; shelter, defenec, or preservation 
from harm, danger, or evil; patronage, tutelage. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints tii, (Andreas) 943, I can fynd place 
na-quhare, bat to me sa gaynand ware, as vndir 30ur pro- 
teccione, 1387-8 ‘I. Us fest. Love mt. i. (Skeat) 1, 122 And 
yt innocence..safely might inhabyte by protexcion of safe 
conducte. 1453 Rolls of Parlt. V. 267/1 Vhat everyche 
other persone..stand and be putte oute of youre protection. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 388, I leve this castel 
in your proteccyon & sanff garde. 1596 Surks. Merch. V. 
v. £235 Be well aduis’'d How you doe leaue me to mine 
owne protection. 1651 Hopnes Levaté. u. xxvii. 152 When 
there is no such Power, there is no protection to be had 
from the Law. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 313 Ireland, 
constitutionally, is independent; politically, she can never 
be so. It isa struggle against nature. She must be pro- 
tected, and there is no protection to be found for her, but 
either from France or England, 1809 Proclant. 2 Oct. in 
Hertslet S4. Pa. III. 251 note, We present ourselves to yout, 
Inhabitants of Cephalonia, not as Invaders, with views of 
conquest, but as ‘Allies who hold forth to you the advantages 
of British protection. 1809 Rotanp Fencing p. vii, Offering 
the present Work to your kind protection. 1879 Lussock 
Set, Lect. ii. 43 The prevailing color of caterpillars is green, 
like that of leaves. The value of this to the young Insect, 
the protection it affords, are obvious. F 

b, euphem. The keeping of a concubine or mis- 
tress in a separate establishment. 

1677 H. Savite in 12th Rep. Hist. ALSS. Comme App. v. 
43, One Mrs. Johnson a Jady of pleasure under his foe 
ship's protection. 1809 WitBearorce Sf. Ao. Com. 15 Mar, 
in Cohbett Part, Deb. X11). 590 That which used to he 
called ‘adultery’, was now only ‘living under protection’. 
1874 J. Hatron Céytie (ed. 10) 171 While she was living 
under his lordship's protection at Gloucester Gate. 

2. A thing or person that protects, 

1388 Wycutr Prol. 33 It is a comyn proteccioun a3ens 
Vem oe SO of prelads and of summe lordis. ¢ 1410 

occLevE Jfother of God 120 Be yee oure help and our 
proteccioun. 1552 Ase. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 38 Our 
singular defence and protectioun. 1750 Garay Loug Story 
96 His quiver and his laurel 'Gainst four such eyes were no 
protection. 1823 F. Crissotp Ascent Alt, Blanc 17 We all 
put on our veils, as a protection from the heat and light. 

3. A writing or document that guarantees pro- 
tection, exemption, or immunity to the person 
specified in it; a safe-conduct, passport, pass; 
tesp. (also, letter of protection) a writing issued 
by the king granting immunity from arrest or law- 
suit to one engaged in his service, or going abroad 


(f Prorece ov. + 
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with his cognizance (ods.). In U.S. a certificate of 
American citizenship issued by the customs authori- 
ttes LO seamen. 

[1312 Nodls of Parit. 1. 286/1 Par Protections graunteez as 
gentz qe se feignent daler en service le Roi.] c1qs0 God- 
stow Reg. 665 A proteccion of kyng Richard, worde by 
worde, after the proteccion of kyng henry afore I-writte. 
a@1500 in Arnolde Cron. (1811) go That our proteciuns..to 
ani eee to be made and graunted wt vs to gon and 
dwellen in our viage. .from hensforth shul not be allowed in 
plees of dett for vytayles..bought vpon y° viage, wherof 
in such proteccions mencion befallith to he made. 1503-3 
Phuanpton Corr, (Camden) 174 It hath pleased the Kings 
highnes to grant unto your father his letter of protexiun, 
1595 Expos. Terms Law 150b, fvotection is a writ, and it 
lyeth where that a man will passe oucr the Sea in the kings 
seruice, then..by this writ hee shall be quit of all manner 
of plees hetween him & any other person, except plees of 
dower [ete]. 1607 CowELt /uferpr. s.v., Protection ..in 
the speciall signification is vsed for an exemption, or an 
immunitie ginen by the King to a person against suites in 
lawe, or other vexations, vypon reasunable causes hint there- 
unto mooning. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 1 Moved 
that the speaker sign protections for such persons as are 
called before the Coanittee for inspecting ‘reasury and 
Revenue. 1775 De lomme Fug. Const. we xvi. (1784) 244 
Having heen detected in selling protections. 1897 Kirtinc 
Day's (Vork (1898) 119 Jan Chinn never broke a protection 
spoken or written on paper. 

4, fol. Leon. Vie theory or system of fostering 
or developing home industries by protecting them 
from the competition of forcign productions, the 
importation of these being checked or discouraged 


by the imposition of duties or otherwise. 

1828 MeCuriocn Adam Smith's HW... Notes 364 With- 
out entitling them to a protection from foreign competition. 
1830 Grn. P. Tuompsonx E.rerc. (1842) 1. 194 Suppose then 
that every individual in the community was a producer of 
some kind, and that every une had a‘ protection’ upon his 
particular trade. 2838 C. PL Virtrmrs 15 Mar. in Free 
Trade Speeches \1883' Li. 7 What is the principle of the 
Corn Laws? I believe that I adopt the phrase which is 
current in reply when 1 say that it is Protection—Pro- 
tection of the fanded interest, 1841 Mua. in NVorconfl 
I, 228 Protection means shutting out the best chapman 
and the best food. 1875 T. Witt 7 rue Ord. Stud. 127 
Earnest debates .. concerning protection and free trade. 
1881 Oracle 12 Nov. 311 Protection means the taxing of 
commodities impurted from foreign countries, sv that home 
manufacturers or producers may he protected from being 
undersold..by fureign manufacturers or producers. 1904 
A. J. Batrour Sp. at Edin, in Times 4 Oct. 4/3 The object 
of protection is to encourage home industries. The means 
by which it attains that object is by the manipulation of a 
fiscal system to raise home prices. 


5. atirié. and Comb. Of, pertaining to, or for 
protection, as protection fee, grant, plate, wall, 
work; protection-burdeued adj.; protection act, 
an act of parliament for the protection of classes 


of persons, of wild birds, etc. 

1881 W. E. Forster Let, fo Gladstone 1 Nov., in Reid 
Life (1888) IL. viii. 361 We made up our minds to arrest the 
leaders under the *Protection Act. 1888 Reto /dfd. IIL. vii. 
306 The passing of the Protection Act. [1881] had been 
succeeded by a Jull in the progress of the outrages in 
Ireland. 1899 West. Gas. 18 Dec. 2/3 We are afraid that 
no number of orders under the Wild Birds Drutection Act 
would render them safe. 1908 Daily Chron. 11 May 1/7 
Contrast hetween social reform possibilities in Free ‘Trade 
Britain and *Protection-burdened Germany. 1820 W. Took 
tr. Lucan 1. 514 They never once think of paying their 
*protection-fees. 1907 Westwt. Gaz. 10 July 9/1 A large 
number of the claims so abandoned..were not worth pro- 
tection fees. 1901 /éfd. 21 Mar. 5/2 The cliff *protection 
works..have been seriously hist bee hy the gale. 

licnee Prote’ctional ¢., of or pertaining to pro- 
tection; Prote’ctionary, that which provides pro- 
tection ; Prote’ctionate a., of or pertaining to the 
economic theory of protection: = PRrorectionist 
@.: sb, = PROTECTORATE $6, 

1888 J. T. Gurick in Linn, Soc. Yrnl., Zool, XX. 226 
*Protectional Segregation is Segregation from the use of 
different methods of protection against adverse influences 
in the environment. x900 Moatey Cromwell w. i. 277 
The protectional establishment of national commerce. 1653 
Urguuaat Nadelais uu. xi, The bankrupt *Protectionaries 
of five yeares respit. 1853 Blackw. Alag. LXXIII. 764 
What has beconie of all the *Protectionate croaking about 
low prices? 1882 Confemp. Kev. Jan. 32 A military occu- 
pation of, or British Protectionate over, Egypt. 

Protectionism (protekfeniz’m). [f. prec. + 
-Ism. Cf. F. protectionnisme (2 from Eng.).] 
The economic doctrine of protection; the policy 
or system of protection, 

1858 Saf, Rev. 20 Nov. 496/1 Up to the moment when 
Free-trade triumphed there remained a stolid mass of Pro- 
tectionism against which argument was hopeless. 1878 
NV. Amer, Rev, CXXVU. 179 The leanings of America 
towards protectionism. 1889 /Twes27 Nov. pls Italy is the 
first Continental country which has had the courage to 
break with protectionism. x895 {id 10 Jao. am the 
struggle against old-world protectionism. . Mr. Villiers did 
admirable work in the House of Cominons. 


Protectionist (protekfonist), s. (@.) [f. as 
prec. + -1st. Cf, mod... protectzonniste.] One 
who supports the economic theory or system of 
protection; one who advocates the protection of 
domestie industries from foreign competition by the 
imposition of duties on imports, or by other means. 

1844 Lo. Fitzwitciam in G. Pryme A utobiog. (1870) 306 


Protectionists, as they are now called, though I do not think 
it a good name to have given them, as 1 fear it will he 


PROTECTOR. 


rather a popular title. 1845 Ann. Rept. U.S. Treasury 483 
The protectionist says, Tax us on, tax us on, unti) we have 
a home market for all our agricultural produce. 1849 
Cosnen Speeches 34 If there be protectionists who think that 
the old protection principle can be restored, 1am willing that 
they should vote against me on this occasion. 1876 Fawcetr 
f'ol, Econ. (ed, §) tu. vii. 3993 In America and Australia 
the great body of the working men are ardent protectionists. 
1904 A. J. Baeour Sp. af Edin, in Times 4 Oct. 4/3, Lnow 
proceed to say that I individually am not a protectionist... 
‘The Conservative party, indeed, after the Peelite split, was 
a protectionist party. 11 was based upon protection. 
B, as adj. Favouring or supporting protection. 

1846 Siz R. Peet Speech 27 Jan. (Fliigel) My plan will meet 
the approval of neither the freetrade nor the protectionist 
party, 1861 May Cost. Hist. (1863) 11. viii. 72 Sir Robert 
Peel... ventured in the face of a protectionist Parliament, 
wholly to abandon the policy of protection. 1865 Darly 
Lvl, 28 Nov. 6/4 The repeal of protectionist duties is among 
the wisest measures embraced in our statute book. 1880 
Disraeis Endym. WA. xv. 153 The protectionist ministry 
were to remain in office, and to repeal the corn laws. 

Protectionize (provekfonaiz), v.  [f. as pree. 
+-IZE,} ¢rans. To render protectionist ; to con- 
vert to protectionism, 

1905 West. Gaz 7 Sept.1/3 Mr. Chamberlain..is confi- 
dent of his ability to complete in Opposition the task of 
Protectionising the Unionist Party. 

Protective (protektiv), a. (s4.) [f. Prorecr 
t.4-IVE. Cf, med.L. protectivus : 

a@x259 Matiu. Paris Crow, Maiora anno 1250, Manus 
regis. .que utique manus defensiva esse tenetur et protectiva.] 

1. Having the quality or character of protecting ; 
tending to protect; defensive ; preservative. 

1661 Fectnam Resolves . lix, (ed. 8) 310 [The] accidents of 
Life deny us any safety, but what we have from the favour 
of protective Providence. 1728-46 Tuomson Spring 781 
The stately-sailing swan.. Bears forward fierce, and guards 
his osier-isle, Protective of his young. 1793 Sueaton Edy. 
stone £., § 328 To apply the protective coat, before any rust 
could be formed, 1833 Lama Let. to Serjeant Talfourd 
Feb., Those canvas-sleeves protective from ink. 1877 Darwix 
Desc. Mau 11, xvi. 22g Vhere are twenty-six species... which 
manifestly have had their plumage coloured in a protective 
manner. Jfoed. Examples of protective colouring are 
lumerous among insects. : ‘ 

2. Pol. Econ, Of or relating to the cconomic 


doctrine or system of protection. 

1829 Edin. Rev. L. 73 Such was the state of the silk trade 
under the protective system. 1876 Fawcetr Pol. Econ, 
(ed. 5) t11. vil. 394 Few can now be found in England, who 
would favour the re-imposition of protective duties. x 
A. J. Batrour Sf. at Edin, in 7¥mes 4 Oct. 4/3 A Protective 
policy, as I understandit, isa policy which aims at supporting 
or creating home industries by raising home prices The 
raising of prices is 1 necessary step towards the encourage. 
ment of an industry under a Protective system. 

b. in comb., as prolective-prohibitive. 

1906 A/onth Jan. 38 By mitigating the protective-prohibi. 
tive system he [Canning] promoted commerce. 

B. sé. Anything employed to protect; e.g. in 
Surgery, carbolized oiled silk used for the pro- 


teclion of wounds. 

1875 H.C. Woon Therap. (1879) 589 Profectives... Those 
materials used by the physician as external applications tu 
exclude the air and to protect inflamed dermal or other 
lissties, 1885 CLopo A/yths ¢ Dr. iii. 18 The passage.. 
to the use of charms as protectives against the evil-disposed. 
1898 P, Manson J'rop. Diseases xxxi. 487 In dressing it is of 
importance that the raw surfaces be covered by some 
aseptic non-fibrous protective. 

Protectively, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1, In a protective or protecting manner; by way 
of protection ; so as to afford protection, 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 682 Coachee bows protectively 
to the man of tickets, 1881 G. ALuen Vignettes fr, Nat. iv. 
37 Butterflies close their wings and display only the outer 
surface, which is imitatively and Besteeusely coloured. 
1898 Iieste. Gaz. 5 Nov. 5/3 A race of protectively coloured 
mice that are found on a sandy island in the Bay of Dublin. 
1899 /farper's Mag. Feb. 263 She held up a yellow tele- 
gram protectively in front of her. bes 

2. fol. Econ. So as to protect from competition ; 


by protcetive imposts, ete. 

1872-3 W. M. Witttams Se. fn Short Chapters (1882) 231 
Protectively nursed and sickly imitations of English manu- 
factures. 1881 Yves 3 June 9/5 ‘Fo maintain. .that the 
passenger duty operates protectively fur the competing 
ommibus and especially for the tramear traffic. 


Protectiveness (prote’ktivnés), [f. as prec. 
+-NESS,] Protective quality, power, or function. 
1847 Miss Acuitar Home /nfluence wu. i. § The caressing 
proteetiveness of an elder for a younger. 1857 Part, Kep. 
Hist. Vaccination, Evidence on the protectiveness of 
vaccination must now be statistical. 1891 T. Haroy Jess 
xxxvil, If he had entered with a pistol in his hand he 
would scarcely have disturbed her trust in his protectiveness. 
Protector (prote’kto1), sd. (ME. a. OF . pro- 
tectour (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod. F. pro- 
tecteur, ad. post-cl. L. prélector, -drem, a protector, 
a body-guard, agent-n. f. profeg-dre to Protect.) 
1. One who proteets, defends, or shields from 
injary or harm; a defender ; a guardian, a patron. 
Cardinal protector, a cardinal who has charge of the inter- 
ests of a country, or a religious order or college, Bt Rome. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 21 Yo pa fel yndis hald 
piway; for pi protectour sal I be. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
sop ww. xiii, The wulues kyld the dogges whiche were 
capytayns and protectours of the sheep. @ 1586 Sipsev 7's. 
xtut i, Judg me, And protector bee Of my cause. 1670 
G. HH. fist, Cardinals 1. 1. 62 The Cardinals Protectors 
of the several orders about Rome. 1738 Westey /’s, ut Iii, 


PROTECTOR. 


By my kind Protector kept, Safe 1 laid me down and slept. 
1839 Tuimewatt Greece xlvi. VI. 61 He had indeed been a 
useful ally; but he was something more; he was a powerful 
rotector, 1901 in Daily Chron, 23 Nov. 6/5 It will give 
iin [the King] great satisfaction to assume and bear the 
honorary title of Protector of the University of Wales. 
b. A thing that protects; a guard; esp. a device 
or contrivance serving to prevent injury to or from 
something, the object being often indicated by 
a prefixed word; e.g. chest-prolector, cuff-protector, 
ear-protector, point-protector (for a pencil), etc. 
1849 Noao Eévetricity (ed. 3) 140 When the metallic pro- 
tector was from # to 1, there was no corrosion or decay of 
the copper. 1860 Tyxpatr Glace, 11, viii. 265 Such a mass is 
..a protector of the ice bencath it. 1902 esto. Gaz 
x Dec. 8/3 ‘The second item was a head protector. 1904 
Daily Chron. 8 Dec. 5/4 Footprints showing the marks of 
boot-protectors were found in the garden, 1906 Mest. 
Gaz. 4 Jan. 5/2 ‘The hoots had been mended with English 
protectors. aftrié, 1901 Daily News 3 Jan. 6/4 Venturing 
outside upon the framework between the protector arms. 
e. Kom. Antig. A member of the life-guard or 


body-guard., rare—. : 

1781 Gispon Deed. & F. xvii. UL. 57 From the seven schools 
two companies of horse and foot were selected, of the pro- 
tectors, whose advantageous station was the hope and 
reward of the most deserving soldiers. i 

2. Eng. fist. a. One in charge of the kingdom 
during the minority, absence, or ineapacity of the 
sovereign; a regent, 

1427 Rolls of Parlt, WV. 326/1 Vat ye be protectour and 
defendour of yis Lond, and so named and called. ¢ 1450 
Brut (FE. ETS) 43t The Duke of Gloucestre, to ben 
Protectour and deffendour of the Rewme. 1560 Davs 
tr. Sfeidane's Contut. 278 An honorable style [was] geuen 
him, that he should be called the Protectour of thekyny and 
his Realme. 193 Suaks.2 //en. V/, 1. ii. 56 My Lord Pru. 
tector, ‘tis his Highnes pleasure, You do prepare to ride 
vnto §, Albons. @ 1658 Crevetano Definition af Protector 
Wks, (1687) 343 What's a Protector? He's a stately Thing, 
That Apes it in the Nonage of a King. 1670 Petrus 
foding Reg. 15 John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, 
and Protector of England. a 1971 Gray Corr. (1843) 293 
His great patron the protector, Humphry, Duke of Glon- 
cester, 1863 H. Cox /nstit, un, fii. 623 The appointment of 
a protector, guardian, or regent, when the heir-apparent of 
the Crown has been very young. 

b. The official title of the head of the executive 
during part of the period of the Commonwealth; 
in full Lond Protector of the Commonweaith: 
borne by Oliver Cromwell 1653-8, and by his 
son Richard 1658-9. 

1653 in Acts & Ordin, Parl, (1658) 273 From and after 
the six and twenticth day of December 1653 the Name, 
Style, Title and Teste of the Lord Protectur..of the Com- 
monwealth, of England, Scotland, and Ireland..shall be 
used. 1653-4 Weekly futelligencer 14-21 Mat, Vhe Privy 
Lodgings for his Highness the Lord Protector in Whitehall 
are now in readiness, as also the Lodgings for his Lady l’ro- 
tectoress. 1658 Evetvn Diary 22 Oct, Saw the superb 
funerall of the Protector. a 1674 Crarenvon f/ist. Neb. 
xtv. § 23 The Declaration of the Council of Officers was 
read, whereby Cromwell was nade Protector. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Hist. (1876) Il. x. ut. 244 Cromwell's assumption, 
therefore, of the title of Protector was a necessary and 
wholesoine usurpation, 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. ib 
135 The kingly prerogatives were intrusted to a lord high 
protector. .called not His Majesty but His Highness. 

3. Law. Protector of the setllemend: see quot. 
1876. 

1833 slet3 §& 4 Will, 17, c. 74 § 22 The Person who shall 
be the Owner of the prior Estate, or the first of such prior 
Estates if more than One,..shall be the Protector of the 
Settlement so far as regards the Lands in which such prior 
Kstate shall be subsisting. 1865 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 1 
The renewed collision which is certain to take place between 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, now that ‘the pro- 
tector of the settlement’, as the lawyers say, is gone, wilt 
pretty certainly produce the desire ie Reform, if it does 
not now exist. 1876 Dicsy Neal Prop. v. § 2. 219 The 
Protector of the settlement is usually the tenant for life in 
possession; but the settlor of the lands may appoint in his 
place any number of persons not exceeding three to be 
together Protector during the continuance of the estates 
preceding the estate tail. 

4. A rendering of L. éuéor in college use. 

1886 Wittts & Crark Cambridge I. Introd. oo The earliest 
statutable recognition of stranger-studeats at Oxford is at 
Magdalen College (1479)... Wayanflete's statute is copied at 
Corpus Christi College (1517) where the number of such 
students is limited to four, or six at the outside, and a person 
is named who is to be responsible for them, termed pro- 
tector (¢uéor) (cf. Statutes of C. C. C. 1517, c. 34, quamdiu 
sint sub tutoribus et honeste se gerant]. 

Hence + Prote‘ctordom Ods., a state under the 
tule of a Protector. 

1660 Futter Mix Contempl. (1841) 227 We have been in 
twelve years a kingdom, commonwealth, protectordom, afters 
wards under an army, parliament, &c. 


Protector, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. a. 
To treat or deal with as Protector. b. To make 
or proclaim Protector. 


1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 180 When the army see 
they are yours, they will be protectored by you. 1670 Penn 
Truth Rescued fr. Impost. 25 The then English Army was 
the remainder of those Souldiers, that not only subverted 
the Kings Forces, but Protector'd Oliver Crumwell. 


Protectoral (prote*kt5ral), a. (sé.) (fas prec. 
+-AL: cf. doctoral, electoral, pastoral, So ¥. 
Protectoral (16th c. in Littré).] Of or pertaining 
to a protector, esf. in Hist. to the Protector of 
a kingdom or commonwealth. 


| 


1501 


1657 Narr, Late Parit, 27 Less burthensome and charg- | 
able to the people then the instrument of Protectorall Govern- 
meat, or the present Government. 1798 W. Tayior in 
Monthly Kew. XXV. 503 This body, during the civil wars, 
and during the protectoral republic, fostered an excessive 
zeal for regal power, 1848 /raser's Mag. XXXVIVL 244 
‘This was the signal for the advance of troops by the Em- 
peror of Russia in his protectoral charai ter, 1885 <f theme 
22 Aug. 232 The notices of the Commonwealth and Protec- 
toral taxation are good and trnsts orthy. 

+ B. sé. = Prorecrorate sé. 1. Obs. rares', 

1661 J. Davies Cérdd Warres 366 With the dissolving of 
this Parliament was an Exit likewise given to the Hro- 
tectorall. 

Protectorate (pretektoret), 56 [ff Vro- 
TECTOR 56,4 -ATELs ch doctorate; so I. profectorat 
(18th ce, in Hatz.-Darm.), =L. type *proteclordl-us.] 

1. The office, position, or government of the Pro- 
tector ofa kingdoin or state ; the period of adminis- 
tration of a Protector; sec. in Zag. //ist. the 
period (1653-9) during which Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell held the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. 

1692 Woop lth, Oxon. 1. Fast! 797 He (Richard Crom- 
well] being designed to be his Mathers successor in the 
Protectorate, was,.sworna Privy Counscllour. 1770 Ge Tmnie 
Geeg. Hist. & Con, Gram, (07711314 Dating the con- 
tinuance of his protectorate, he was perpetually distrest for 
mnoney, to keep the wheels of his government going. 1836 
H. Cotrnince worth, Worthives (4852) Lo 18 The Short 
Parliament of 1658-9, suminoned after the death of Oliver, 
during the brief Protectorate of Richard Cromwell. 1846 
MeCurrocu alee, Brit. Eenpire (1834) 11. 379 During the 
Protectorate the university (of Dublin} was nearly eatinct, 
but was revived again,..according to its previous forms, 
at the Restoration. “, 

2. ‘The office, position, or function of a proteclor 
or guardian; protectorship, guardianship. In 
internal, Law: a, originally, The relation of a 
slroug to a weaker state to which it gives ils pro- 
teclion, b. The relation of a suzcrain to a 
vassal slate; stzerainty. @. now sfc. The 
relation of a European power to a territory 
inhabited by native tribes, and not ranking among 
the nations as a state. 

With a. cf. Protection 1, quot. 1809; Proreciep, quot. 
1836. In sense ¢. the term acquired mternational recogni- 
tion in the proceedings of the Berlin Conference of 1585. 
See also Hhert Govt, funda (1898) vit. 427, facyel, Laws 
fing. tee) XIL. 42. 

1836 Wheaton flown, Internat, Law 64 The city of 
Cracow in Poland, with its territory, was declared by the ' 
congress of Vienna to be a free, independent, and neutral 
state, under the protection of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
--lts sovereignty still remains, except so far as it is affected 
by the protectorate which may be lawfully asserted over it 
in pursuance of the treaties of Vienna, 1845 S. Ausrin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 387 The King of England, it was 
hoped, would accept the protectorate of the alliance. 185 
Gautenca /faly i. 51 Not a word more was said about the 
high protectorate hitherto exercised by Austria on the 
minor Italian States. 1860 Morley Wetherdé, (1868) 1. it. 64 
Yo request England and France to assume a joint pro- 
tectorate over the Netherlands. 1864 Wootsey Jatrod. 
Internat, Law App. u. (1879) 485 The seven Tonian islands 
—..Great Britain's abandonment of her protectorate having 
heen accepted—are to form a part of the Greek monarchy. 
1884 Darly News 18 Oct. 3/1 The setting up of a British 
protectorate over south-eastern New Guinea, as announced 
ea few days ago. 1885 tr. dlete Géudrale Confer. Berliz | 
26 Feb. in Part, Papers Eng. (1886) XLVI. 110 In all 
parts of the territory..where no Power shall exercise rights 
of sovereignty or Protectorate, the International Navigation 
Commission of the Congo..shall be charged with super- 
vising the application of the principles proclaimed..by this 
Declaration. : 

3. A state or territory placed or taken under the | 
protection of a superior power; esf. a protected i 
territory inhabited by native tribes. 

1884 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 The coasts even of our new 
protectorate [in New Guinea] are incompletely known. 
1889 Pall Alall G. 18 Nov. 5/2 11.M.S. Egeria bas..just 
completed a remarkable cruise of annexation, formally 
declaring as protectorates of Great Britain no fewer than 
thirteen islands in the South Pacific, 1891 ZTwsg Jan. 
3/2 The missionaries appealed to the Governor of the Pro- 
tectorate. 1899 C. W.C. Oman Eng. 19th Cent. x. 256 The 
programme sketched out by Mr. Khodes, of drawing a con- 
Unuous chain of British protectorates from Cape Colony to | 
the Nile valley. 1908 Whitaker's Almanack 557 The 
islands of Zancitar and Pemba form a British Protectorate, | 
and the East Africa Protectorate extends from the Unba to 
the river Juba, 


4. attrib. (all in senses 2, 3), as protectorate force, 
Sorm, idea, offictal, ordinance, régiment, systent, 
troops, etc. 

1897 Daily News 16 Feb. 6/2 It was arranged that the 
Protectorate force..should occupy the next place in the 
marching order. £6id, 19 Oct. 7/5 An extraordinary change 
:-in the Benin couatry owing to the energy of Sir Ralph 
Moor and the Protectorate officials, 1899 Mest. Gas, 
1z Apr. 5/2 A strong body of Protectorate troops has set out 
for the interior of Benin to capture Ologbosheri. 1901 
Daily Chron. 13 Dec. 4/6 Political questions. arising out 
of the Protectorate Ordinance of 1896. 

Hence Protectorate z. frans., nonce-wd. to 
assume or annex as a protectorate. 

1881 Gorvon Le?. 21 May (in Pearson's 76th Catal, (1894) 
25), England to Protectorate Egypt, France to do Ditto to 
Tunis, 1884 W.G. Lawes in Noncouf, §& Indep. 24 Apr., 
If we are to be annexed, attached, appropriated, or pro- 


tectorated, it should be by the Imperial rather than by any 
Colonial Guverninent. B 


) of Bullongne. 


PROTECTRESS. 


Protectoress, obs, var. Prorectress. 

Protecto'rial, « [f late L. protectori-us 
Protectory +-AL.] Of or pertaining toa protector, 
or a protecting slate, 

1806 Nonun Dioy. (ist, Lug. WL. qo Te was in sume 
degree, allied to the Protecturial family, by his uncle's. . 
marriage with Ann, a daughter of Richard Cromwell. 
1885 Wanch. fvam. 3 Jan, 5/3 The fact that we either 
had or had uot protectorial rights over New Guinea. 

+ Protecto'rian, @. and sé. [f. as prec. + -An.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Protector 
(Cromwell), or to the Protectorate; Cromwellian. 

1659 J. Harnixcton Mays w Means, crc. Wks (1700) 540 
Now says the Protectorian Family, O that we had set np 
the eqnal Commonwealth! @ 1661 Furter Worthtes, ere 
ford (1602) 1.7, During the ‘tyranuy of the Protectorian 
times. 1682 New Vews fe. Medfant 13 Witness of late their 
Protecturian Praise, For which some say, Our Laureat won 
the Baies. 

B. sé. A supporter of Cromwell's protectorate ; 
a Cromwellian, 

3659 in Trans, Koy. fist. Soc. XVULai1g Leiut. Coll. King- 
well a greate courtier, and a Protectorian. 1661 J. Davies 
Cin, Warres 344 This the Protectorians endeavoured to 
have made no question. 

Prote-ctorless, «. [f. Prorecron + -Less.] 
Having no protector. 1847 in Wensier. 

Protectorly protektaili ,@. rare. [fas pree. 
+-LY}]  Befitting or appropriate to a protector, 
esp. to the Lord Protector. 

1654 in Nuwp Songs 1. (1662) 365 Enthron‘d in his Chair 
«He took such Protectorly courses. 1672 T. Jorpax Lon. 
don Trivmphant 14 The Captain of a ‘Troop of Horse,.. 
The Crown, King and Kingdom did divorce; And put the 
Land into a Proteetorly course, By Excision. 

Protectorship (protektaufip), (See -stu.] 

1. The office of Protector of the realm: =: Pro- 
TECTORATE sé. 13 also, with possessive pronoun, 
as title of a protector. 

e460 Brez 523 Pe Duke of Vorke was sent fore to 
Grenewiche, & ber was dischargied of be protecturshipp. 
1593 Saks, 2 fen. P'S, ui. 30 Glost, As who, my Lord? 
sag Why, as you, my Lord, Aut like your Lordly Lords 
Priotectorship. 16s9 Auglaud’s Conf. 3 The most probable 
competitor for succession in the Protectorship. 1738 Near 
dist, Purit. IV. 130 Cromwell's Protectorship was built 
only upon the authority of the Council of Officers. 
1847 Vat. Encycé. 1. 971 Under the ‘protectorship’ of the 
Rhedive. i ; 

2. The position, character, or function of a pro- 
tector; guardianship, patronage. 

1576 Fremwne Panopl. Epist. 12 The louc of good men, 
ohteined through his behaniour in the protectourship of the 
people, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals W.1. 105 Vhose Kings 

estow not those Protectorships upon the Cardinals to 
receive, but to confer honour upon them. 1792 Mary 
Wottstonrce. Azehkts Woot, vii. 282 Not the hibidinous 
mockery of gallantry. nor the insolent condescension of 
AG cL 1807 Rowinsun A rcheol. Griaca 1. xii. 51 

linerva, contending with Neptune for the protectorship 
of Athens, 1864 Braver //ody Noun Ent. xx. (1889) 346 
Napoleon found that the protectorship of the Church 
strengthened his position in France. 

Protectory (protektari), cand sé. [As adj. 
ad. late L. prétectéri-us of or belonging to the 
body-guard, f. prdtector (see Protector and -ory 2). 
As sb. fas Prorecr v.+-ory!: ef. refectory, 
reformatory, etc. and med.L. protectort-um pro- 
tectorship, sh. use of nent. of protectérius.) 

A. adj. Having the quality of protecting ; 
protective. 

1658 Curverann Rustic Rampant Wks, (1687) 471 The 
King..sends his Letters Protectory to the Abbot in these 
Words. a in 

B. sb. A.C. Ch. An institution for the care and 
education of destitute or vicious children. 

1868 [see sinnte 1893]. 1885 Pal? Mall G. 10 Oct. 8/2 
The cardinal was very active in... philanthropic work, 
having established protectories for destitute children [etc.]. 
1888 Hurvsert /reland under Coercion (ed. 2) lL. i. 42 
The Catholic demand for the endowment of Catholic 
schools and _protectories, 1893 /ad/e? 16 Sept. 450/2 The 
New York Catholic Protectory, founded in 1868. 

Protectress (prote-ktrés). Also 8. 7-8 pro- 
tectoress. [f. PROTECTOR + -ESs.] 

1. A female protector ; a patroness. 

1570 Foxr A. & A. (ed. 2) 660/1 Straighily enioyning 
you,.to worship our Lady Mary the mother of God, aad 
our patronesse and protectresse, evermore in all aduersity. 
1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribz sos Pallas, Patronesse of 
Athens, and Protectresse. 1774 Pennant (our in Scot. tt 
1772, 297 The fair protectress of a fugitive adventurer. 
1878 GLapstone Prim. Homer ii, 19 Athend, the personal 
protectress of Achilles, of Odussens, and of Diomed. r 

8, 1680 Hickerincitt Jferoz Ded. 3 In making Choice 
of such a Protectoresse, 1682 WHELER Fourn. Greece ute 
285 Juno of Samos, the Protectoress of that Island. 1704 
Addr. Devon 3 Oct. in Lond, Gaz, No, 4066/8 A Protectoress 
of Your own Dominions. | 

b. Applied to a thing. 7 

1615 G. Saxnys Trav. 1. 76 Christians: whose pouerty is 
their onely safety and protectresse. 1835 I. ‘Tavior Spin. 
Despot.v.225 Wfithe Papacy were inherently the protectress 
of humanity. Fs 

2. A female Protector or regent of a kingdom 


or commonwealth ; also, the wife of a Protector. 

_ 1577-87 Houtxsuzo Chron, ITT. 1081/1 Katharine UeuEg 
was by patent made protectresse of the realine of England, 
when king Henrie the eight went in person to the wars 
1643 Payne Sov. Power Parl. App. 70 


PROTECTRICE. 


Ferdinand the fourth,..being but a childe when his father 
Sancbo died, was in ward to his mother Queen Mary, his 
Protectresse. 1845 CartyLe Crowwedl (1871) III. 125 At 
Norborongh..the Lady Protectress, Widow Elizabeth Crom- 
well, after the Restoration, found a retreat. 

B. 1653-4 [see Protector zh]. 1660 Tatham Kuanp ui, 
She will be a Protectoress whether he be a Protectur or not. 


+ Protectri-ce. Os. Also 5 -yse, 5-6 -yee. 
. a. BK. protectrice, ad. med... protectrix, 


see uext.] = prec. 

61375 Se. Leg. Saints xliv. (Lucy) 310 As agatha, my 
cystire fre, is protectryse of pis cyte. ¢ 1450 Wirour Salua- 
cfuun 255 Eluw gods modire is oure protectrice. 151 
Beavsuaw St, Herdurge uw. 1741.‘ Patrones of Chestre , 
protectri e uf the counire. 1654 In Morley Cromweit v. vii. 
(2gv0) 451 At the table of my Lady Protectrice dined my 
Lady N. 1940 tr. De Monty's Fort. Country-Maid (1741) 
11. 137 She fuund a Protectrice, the Character she gives 
of her exactly suited Madame, 

|| Protectrix .proie‘ktriks). [med.L., fem. of 
1. prétector,| = PROTECTRESS. 

e1goo Kexnevy /oems (Schipper) iv..g Sancta Maria, 
Virgo virginum! Protectrix ull all peau penitent. 1562 
A. Scurr Poets 1S...) i. 39 Preiss ay to be protectrix of 
pe pure. 1647 A. Ross Jédysé, Poe?. vili. (1675) 152 Hecate 
was said to be the goddess or protectrix of witches. 1832 
Blakw, Mag. XXXI1. 23 England, the mother and the 
protectrix of heresies. 1883 NV. Aug. flist. & Gen. Ney. 
MXXVID 244 The duchess was an eminent protectrix of 
literary men and schulars. 

+ Protecture. Ués. rare). [f. as Protect v. 
+-URE.] ‘The action or office of a protector. 

1485 Fortescue IWks, (1869) sor The Churche hath 
approved himand his reigning by accepting of his Protecture. 


|| Protégé masc., protégée fem. (proteze). 
[k., (one) protected’, pa. pple. of protiger, ad. L. 
protegére to Protect.} One who is under the 
protection or care of another, esp. of a person of 
superior position or iluence. 

1778 Suerinan Canip it iii, And very 4 propos, here comes 
your ladyship’s profégée. 1786 Lousger (1787) 11. 243 She 
looked upon ine as her particular prodegée. 1787 Becke 
ForD ftaly (1834) VL. 206 An immense tray of dried fruits. 
which une of his hundred and fifty profégés had sent him. 
1801 Mar. Eocewortn Belinda (1831) WW. xxv. 178 He may 
be a protegé of Lady Anne Percival. 18:8 Scorr /7rt, 
Midd. xxiv, Mrs, Saddletree. .distressed about the situation 
of her unfortunate Jrotegée. 1825-9 Mrs. Surrwoop Lady 
of Manor IV. xxiv, 172 The little orphan girl, who had been 
the protegée of my dear husband. 1908 A¢henzum 1 eb. 
2126/1 4s a distinguished physician and as the protégé of 
prominent personages in Church and State. 

+ Prote‘ic,¢. Chem. Obs. [f. Prote(1x + -10.] 
Of, of the nature of, or consisting of protein. 

1857 W. A. Murer 2éem. Chen, II. 647 The proteic 
principles have been termed the plastic materials of nutri- 
tion. 1867 NV. Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrosp. Aled. § Surg. 30 
A newly-formed proteic conipound. 

Proteid ! (prétzid). Chem. Also proteide. 
[f Prore(in: sec -1p+.] A term applied in Eng- 
land from 1871 to the class of organic componnds 
previously known as ‘protein bodies’ or ‘snb- 
stances’(Ger. profein-stoffe), and now by preference 
called ‘ proteins’: see Proretx, and Note there. 

1871 Watts tr. Guelin's Handbk. Chent. XVUL, 252 The 
term froteides is here used in the comprehensive sense, 
which permits the grouping together of the non-crystallis- 
able nitrogenous animal and vegetable substances possess- 
ing reactions in common. 1872 — Gend. Index of Frul 
Chem, Soc. 1841-72, Proteids, 1872 Nicuotson Sod. 68 It 
is a common and often a very convenient practice to speak 
of the various albuminoid substances of animals or veget- 
ables as ‘proteids'. 1873 Watrs Fowues’ Cheut. (ed. 11) 
958 Albuminous Principies.—Albuminoids or Proteids (ed. 
to Zadex, Protein). 1876 Foster Phys. t i, (1879) 14 Pro- 
teids .. form a large portion of all living bodies and an 
essential part of all protoplasm. 1891 Pad! ATall G. s Feb. 
6/3 Some montbs ago Mr. Hankin discovered a class of 
organisms to which he gave the name of‘ Protective Pro- 
teids’, These substances..appear lo he a sort of natural 
antiseptic, possessing..the power of destroying the bacilli of 
anthrax and otber maladies. 1897 A l/butt's Syst. Med. 
Il, 8:0 The work of this accomplished author (Weir 
Mitcbell] on the venom of the rattlesnake, formed the 
first step in our knowledge of toxic proteids. er Wittis 
Flower. Plants 1.207 ‘The first downward step in the decom: 
position of protoplasm into proteids. 1907 Reconmmenda- 
tions of Committee in Proc. Physiol. Soc. 26 Jan. p. xviii. 
1 The word Proteid—which is used in different senses in 
this country and in Germany—should be abolished. 

b. attrib, and Comb, = Prorein attrid, 

1872 Hux.ey Phys. i. 3 That compound known to chemists 
as proteid matter. 1878 Kinczetr Anim, Chem. 139 A man 
confined to a purely proteid diet must eat a prodigious 
quantity of it. 1883 American V1. 173 The crotilige venom 
contains three distinct proteid bodies. 1897 Trans. Amer. 
Pediatrie Soc. 1X. 130 ‘The more proteid material the body 
is called upon to metabolize the more likely we are to have 
an excess of {uric acid, etc.) 

Proteid* (prdutzid). Zool. rare. [f. mod.L. 

An amphi- 


generic name /Préleus + -1D3,] 
bian of the family /roteide, typified by the 
genus Proteus (PROTEUS 3b). So Proteidean 
(prduvjidzan) a, belonging to this group of 
amphibians. 

Proteiform (prévt¢,iffim), a. [f. Prorg-vs 
+-1)rorM.] Changeable in form, or assuming 
many varions forms, like the fabled Proteus or the 
“proteus-animalcule’; protean, multiform, ex- 


tremely variable or various. 
3833 LB. G. Bauincton tr. dfecker's Black Death ii. (1888) 
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20 This violent disease ..is proteiform in its varieties. 
1849-52 Sodd's Cyel, Anat. IV. 1224/2 Proteiform expan- 
sions of the Amozha and other inferior animals. 1853 H. 
Lusunoton /tad, War (1859) 237 [They] must imagine to 
themselves such a string as never was put together before 
of..all the possible proteiform transfurmations of an abso- 
lute and impartial egotism. 1862 H. Spencer Hirst Princ, 
1. xix. § 152 (1875) 414 When we turn from these proteiforin 
specks of living jelly..we find differences of tissue. 

(a. 


Protein (praut:jin), Also 9 -ine. Chem, 
F. protérne (Mulder 1838), Ger. proteiz, f. Gr. mpar- 
reét-os primary, prime (so named as a primary suh- 
stance or fundamental material of the bodies of 
animals and plants): see -1nJ.] 

ta. Name given by Mulder toa complex residual 
nitrogenous substance, of tolerably constant com- 
position, obtained from casein, fibrin, and egg 
albumin, to which he assigned the formula CyoI 1,2 
N,,O,., and which he regarded as the essential 
constituent of organized bodies, animal or vegetahte 


(o6s.). 
organic compounds, the /roéezzs, consisting of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with a little 
sulphur, in complex and more or less unstable 
combination; forming an important part of all 
living organisms, and the essential nitrogenous 
constilnents of the food of animals; obtained as 
amorphous solids, differing in solubility and other 
properties, and usually coagulable by heat. Also 
called albuminotds, and very gencrally protetds 
(see Proruiw 1), 

When the advance of chemical knowledge showed that 
there was no such definite cumpound as Mulder's ‘ protein’, 
the albuminoid substances of which he had considered it to 
he the basis continued to be known as the protein bodies or 
substances, Ger. protetn-stoge (ove ¢). To render the latter, 
the term proteids (at first proteides) was used by H. Watts 
in +872 in his translation of Gmelin's Handbook of Chemisiry, 
also in the Journal of the Chemical Society, and the 1ith 
ed. of Fownes' Chemistry, 1873, and became common (tbongh 
not universal) in English use. Prete had however in 
German been applied to designate compounds still more 
complex, e.g. hemoglobin (see Hoppe-Seyler, Handéich., 
ed. 5, 1883, 290). Thence arose confusion in nomenclature, 
to remedy which a Committee on Proteid Nomenclature 
was appointed, and in 1907 recommended the disuse of the 
term frofeid in either sense, and the use of protefas as the 
collective name for the profefu-stoffé or protein bodies. 
This recommendation was adopted by the International 
Congress of Physiologists at Heidelberg in the same year. 

The simple proteins are the profamiunes, histones, albu- 
mins, and globudins (derivatives of which are fibrin and 
myosin). ‘Ibe combination compounds are the se/ero- 
Proteins (e.g. gelatin and keratin), phospho proteins (e.g. 
vitellin, caseinogen, and casein), conjugated proteins (incl, 
nucleo-proteins), glucoproteins (e.g. mucin), ehronto- 
protcins (e.g. ha:innglobia’. Derivatives of protein are 
meta-proteins (acid-albumin, alkali-albumin), improperly 
called ‘albuminates '; profeoses (e. g. albumose, globulose, 
gelatone) ry capi polypeptides. See Journal of Physio- 
logy XXXV. Proc. 26 Jan. 1907, pp. xvii-xx, and /’roc. 
Chem, Soc. XXIV. 56. 

[1838 Muxper in Bulletin des Sciences Phys.en Néerlande 
itz La matiére organique, étant un principe général de 
toutes les parties constituantes du corps animal... pourrait 
se nommer Proféixe de mpwretas primarius.} 1844 DusxGcie 
son Med. Lex., Protein, a product of the decomposition 
of albumen, &c., by potassa. 1851 Carrenter J/an, Phys, 
(ed. 2) 9 Proteine and Gelatine are remarkable, not only 
for containing four elements, hut for the very large number 
of atoms of these components which enter into the single 
compound atom of cach. 1854 Busunan in Orr's Cire. Sc. 
I. Org. Nat. 45 According to a view which has excited much 
attention, these three proximate elements [albumen, fibrine, 
and cascine] are merely slightly modified forms of the one 
proximate element, proteine. Milder [is] the author 
of this view. 1868 Huxtey Péys. Basis of Life in 
Fortin. Rev. Feb. (1869) 135 All forms of protoplasm. .yet 
examined, contain tbe four elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in very complex union... To this com- 
plex combination, the nature of which has never been 
determined with exactness, the name of Protein has been 
applied, 1896 AJd/butt's Syst, Aled. 1. 425 In many [foods] 
tte amount of protein is too smal). /dfd. 520 Of the true 
chemical character of the enzymes we are ignorant. They 
are probably proteins. 1 rat. Physiol. XX XV. Proc. 
26 Jan. Rept. on Proteid Nomenct. p. xviii, The word 
Protein is recommended as the general name of the whole 
grolipes st is at present so used both in America and 

ermany. 

G. attrib. and Comd. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chent. 11. 417 Acetic 
acid., renders them gelatinous and tough, but takes up no 
protein-compound. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 104/1 
The main element of this material is of protein-basis, 1857 
G. Bird's Urin, Deposits (ed. 5) 45 Sort of transition stage 
between the protein elements and uren. 1860 WV. Syd. Soc. 
Year-Bh. ‘Med. & Surg. 70 The pancreas as well as the 
stomach secretes a substance capable of transforming protcin 
matters into peptone. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 734 The 
poe element, crystallin, is at its least quantity. 1881 

fivarT Caé 250 The ovum is a minute spheroidal mass of 

rotein substance. 1883 Chambers’ Encyel. sv. Protein, 
the term protein bodies, or protein compounds, is..com- 
monly retained both by physiologists and chemists, as being 
the most convenient one for representing a class of com- 
pounds, which..deserve their name from their constitutin 
the group which form the most essential articles of fod 
1898 Adloutt's Syst. Med. V. 80 The fibres become finely 
granular from the deposition in them of fine protein granules. 


Hence Proteinaceous (-2i'fos), Prote,inio 
(-tnik), Proteinons (protZinas) aays., of the nature 
of, or consisting of, protein. , 


b. In current use, any one of a class of 


PROTENSION. 


1844 Dunouison Med. Lex. *Proteinaceous, proveinous. 
3868 Huxcey in Fortv. Rev. Feb. (1869) 135 If we use this 
term with.,caution..it may truly be said that all proto- 
plasm is proteinaceous. 1870 Nicuotson Man, Zool. 8 The 
proteinaceous matter or protoplasm which constitutes the 
pie basis of life. 1876 tr. Schiittzenberger’s Ferment.81 

Yeast cannot elaborate *proteinic matter vader these con- 
ditions, 1844 Duncitsox Aled. Lex. s.v., A *protetnous 
alimentary principle. 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 391/1 
Nucleated cells; the membranous walls of which consist of 
a proteinous substance, 

Pro tem., pro tempore: sce I’R0 10. 

Protembryo, Protembryonic, Protence- 
phalon: see Proto- 2b. 

|| Protenchyma (protenkima). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mpar-os first + éyxupa infusion, alter PAREN- 
cuyMa.J] A term used by Nageli for the primary 
meristem and those tissues (the epidermal and 
fundamental) which arise immediately from it: 
contrasted with efenchyma. 

1875 Bexnetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 103 N&geli says.. 
that he would call the primary meristem and all parts of 
the tissue which arise immediately from it..Protenchyaa 
(or Proten); the cambium, on the other hand, and every- 
thing which..originates from it FEpenchyma (or Epen)... 
But. there is no reason for bringing into prominence only 
the contrast between fibro-vascular and non-fibro-vascular 
masses (Epenchyma and Protenchyina)..; the protenchyma 
of Nageli therefore splits up, according to me, into three 
kinds primary meristem, epidermal tissue, fundamental 
tissue] of equal value with his epenchyma., 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 6. 

Protend (pretend), v. Now rare. [ME. ad. 
L. protend-cre to stretch forth, extend: f. Pro-! 
ta + lendtre to stretch; cf. obs. F. protend-re 
(1404 in Godef.) to extend, a variant of fortendre : 
see PoRTEND.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To stretch forth; to held out in 


front of one. Also fg. 

1432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) V1. 217 In whiche yere ij. 
horrible blasynge sterres apperede..protendenge orig. pro- 
fendentes) grete flammes from theym into the northe. 1656 

sLouNT Glossogr., Protend, to set, put, cast, or. stretch 
forth, a@ 1688 Cupwortn J/mtuzut. Alor. w. i. (1731) 127 Not 
stamps or impressions passively printed upon he sout from 
without, but ideas vitally protended or actively exerted 
from within it self. 1725-20 Pore /éiad xv. 888 [Ajax] Now 
shakes his spear, now lifts, and now protends. 1852 Grote 
Greece 1. \xix. IX. 25 The spears were protetided, the 
trumpets sounded. 

b. zntr. for ref. To stretch forward; to stick 


out, protrude. 

1726 Leon: Alberti's Archit. I. 66/1 Its lwo horns or 
wings protending forwards. 1848 CLoucu Bothie i, Prone, 
with hands and feet protending. 

2. érans. ‘To extend in length, or in one dimen- 
sion of space; to produce (a line); usually pass. 
to extend, stretch, reach (from one point to 
another). Also fg. 

1432-50 tr. Higeden (Rolls) I. 49 The thridde parte, which 
is Affrica, is protendede from the weste in to the meridien 
in to the coste of Egipte. Zid. 11.35 Kynge Offa causede 
a longe diche to be made..whiche..protendethe hit vn to 
the durre of the floode of Dce hehynde Chestre. 1654 H. 
L'Estrance Chas. 7 (1635) 126 One entire street... protended 
in a right line from the Castle to Holy-rood-house. 1778 
Phit. Surv. S. frel, 3 London is more protended in length, 
1876 Atexanver Bampton Lect. (1877) 9 Whether, and how 
far, the thought and personality of the Psalmists were 
protended to, and absorbed by, the Divine object of their 
contemplation, _ i 

b. To extend in magnitude or amount. 

1659 H. L'Estrance Aliance Div. Of. 319 Protending 
and contracting it..according to the rate and assise of the 
Office. 1675 R. Burtnocce Causa Dei 244 He begetteth 
or Principleth the Number next ia Nature, and that is Two. 
.- Lhe Monad is Protended, which begetteth T'wo. 

3. To extend in duration; lo protract, prolong. 

1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 189 Hit awe to be pro- 
lended unto be eve of the xxjt! day. 1659 H. L'Estrance 
Alliance Div. Off 150 All. .high Fasts were protended and 
reached to the evening thereof. 1836 Str W. Hamicton 
Diseuss. (1852) 301 ‘The starry Heaven..protends it also to 
the illimitahle times of tbeir periodic movement. 


II. +4. To portend, foretoken. (In quot. 1589 


absol.) Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb,) 22 That Comets did pro- 
tend at the first blaze. 1610 HeaAtey S’. dug. Citie of God 
20s This protendeth the birth of a beast and not of a man. 

Hence Protended fv. a., Protesnding vé/, sd, 
and ffi. a. 

3659 H. L'Estrance 4 dliance Div. Off. 267 The protending 
of the Hand towards the West. 1697 DrvoEen sneid u. 
299 They lie protected there, By her large buckler, and pro- 
tended spear. 1756 P. Browse Yamasca 26 A huge pro- 
tending rock. 1816 Kinsy & Sp. Exfomod, xxi. (1818) I. 224 
The terrific and protended jaws of the stag-beetle. 

+ Protense, sb. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. profess-, 
ppl. stem of protendére to PRoTEND.] = Pxo- 
TENSION 3. 

1ggo Srexser ¥. Q. in. ui. 4 By dew degrees, and long 
protense (2:0 and later edd. pretense]. J 

+ Protensed, ff/.a. Obs.rare—'. (EL. pro- 
fens-ts, pa. pple. of protendére to PROTEND + 
-ED1,] Stretched forward, extended in length. 

1578 BaNisTER /fist. Man 1.30 The head of theioynt, after 
A certaine manner long, and forward protensed. 

Protension (protenfon). rave. [ad. late L. 
protension-em, n. of action f. prdtenddre to Pro- 


TEND.] ‘The action or fact of protending. — : 


PROTENSITY. 


1. A stretching or reaching forward. Also fg. 

1682 tr. Willis’ Nem, Afed. Wks. Vocab., Protension, « 
stretching forth at length. 1836-7 Sta W. Hamitton J/efaph, 
xli, (1870) 11. 426 There could he no tendency, no proten- 
sion of the mind to attain this object as an end. 1858 Te 
Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 9 There are minds whose 
power is shed, if we may say so, in protension, precipitated 
forwards in narrow channels with impetuous torrent. 

2. Extension in length; linear extent; length. 

1704 Norris /deal World u, vii. 359 The rays..will be of 
an unequal protension, F 

3. Extension in time; duration. 

185z Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. App. i. (A.) (1853) 605 
‘Time, Protension or protensive quantity, called likewise 
Duration, is a uecessary condition of thought. 

Protensity. rare—°, [f. *frotense, ad. L. 
protens-us (sec next)+-1Ty.] ‘Phe character of 
being protensive or of taking up time’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Protensive (protensiv), a. rare. [f. L. pro- 
éens-, ppl. stem of prdfend-cre to PROTEND + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of protending. 

L Extendingin time; continuing, lasting, enduring. 

3643 [implied in Protensivety]. 1671 Fuaven Fount, Life 
xxix. Wks. 1731 11. 88 Our Patience is .. according to the 
Will of God, when it is as extensive as intensive, and as 
protensive as God requires it tobe. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton 
Metaph, xxxviii. (1870) 11. 372 Timeis a protensive quantity, 
and, consequently, any part of it, however small, cannot, 
without a contradiction, be imagined as not divisihle into 
parts, 1870 Outline liantlton'’s Philos, 217 Examples of 
the sublime ..are manifested in the extensive sublime of 
Space and in the protensive sublime of Eternity. 

. Extending lengthwise; relating to or expressing 
linear extension, or magnitude of one dimension. 

1836 Sin W. [amitton Discuss. (1852) 310 In the study of 
Mathematics we are accustomed..to a protensive, rather 
than to either an extensive, a comprehensive, or an intensive, 
application of thought. 1843 Aéackw. Mag. LID. 763 
Distance in a direction from the percipient or what we 
should call protensive distance. 

Hence Protensively adv., (in quots.) in respect 
of daration or extension in time, 

1643 Trae Comm. Gen. vi. 5 Alt the thoughts extensively 
are mtensively onely evil, and protensively continually, 
1882-3 ‘Schaff's Encytl. Retig. Knowl, WA. 2322 Space 
cannot he thought of except as extensively, nor time except 
as protensively, infinite, 

roteolite (prawtzjlait). Ax. [f. Prors-us 

+-LITE.] A synonym of Coxnurianive, q. v. 

Proteolysis (proutzp'lisis). Phys. Chen. 
{mod.L., f. *Sréteo-, assumed combining form of 
Protein + Gr. Adots a loosening, solution.] A 
term for @. The separation of the proteins from a 
protein-containing mixture; b. The splitting up 
of proteins by ferments. (Spd. Soc. Lex.) 

Although parallel in form to electrolysis and hydrolysis 
(decomposition by the agency of electricity and of watcr), 
froteodysis is not parallel in sease ; see quot. 1907. 

1880 Valure X X11. 169/1 The second lecture chiefly relates 
to pepsin and the digestion of proteids; digestive proteo- 
lysis; the milk-curdling ferincat. 1888 Lancet 4 Feb. 234/2 
An examination of the contents of the stomach proved that 
the gastric juice was diminished ia quantity, and proteo- 
lysis impaired. 1890 Busines Nai, Med. Dict., Proteo- 
dysis, the separation of proteids from a mixture. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1.97 Of these [substances] the more 
important are ferments, the results of proteolysis. 1907 
Recommendations of Commitice 8ia Frnt. Physiol. XXXV 
Proc. 26 Jan., Derivatives of Proteins. Of these, the pro- 
ducts of protein-hydrolysis (a term preferable to proteolysis) 
are those which require special attention. (Vote. Terms 
such as proteolysis fail to convey a meaning in harmony 
with that which is conveyed by the terms electrolysis and 
hydrolysis (on which they are moutded) of decomposition dy.) 

Hence Proteolyse (prdu'tzlaiz), v. trans., to 
decompose or split up (proteins). 

1g0z in Daily Chron. 22 Nov. 6/6 These experiments [of 
Professor Vines] definitely establish the fact. .thatan enzyme 
which actively protcolyses the simpler forms of proteid is 
present in alt parts of the plant body. 1904 Vines Proteases 
of Plants in Ann. Bot, Apr. 291 The results show that these 
‘ungi can peptolyse Witte-peptone, with formation of 
leucin and tyrosin, and can proteolyse fibrin. 

Proteolytic (prdstéolitik), a. [fas prec. + 
Gr. Avriz-ds able to loose, dissolving.] Having 
the quality of decomposing proteins. 

1877 Fostea Phys. u. iv. (1878) 319 An aqueous solution of 
the precipitate is both amylolytic and_ proteolytic, i.e. 
appears to contain some of both the salivary (pancreatic) 
ferment and pepsin. 1890 Bittines Vat. Afed. Dict., Pro- 
teolytic, having the power to decompose or digest proteids. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 724 The organism at the 
primary seat of lesion secretes a potent proteolytic enzyme. 

Proteose Ne Lhys. Chem. [f. Pro- 
TEIN + -0SE2] One of a class of products of 
protein-hydrolysis: see quots. and PRorery. 

1890 Bittincs Nat. Med. Dict., Proteoses, prima 
cleavage-products formed in the digestion of proteids mith 
anal or pancreatic juices or their equivalents, or by the 

ydrolytic action of boiling dilute acids, They are inter- 

mediate between the original proteid and peptone. 189 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. 11.811 Venoms contain proteids wilh 
possess .. characteristics of the albumins or globulins and 
+ sthose of proteoses. 1907 Recommendations of Commtttee 
on Proteid Nomenct.8 Derivatives of Proteins. .b. Proteoses. 
This term iacludes albumose, globulose, gelatose, etc. 

Proter-, shorter form of ProteRo-, used before a 
vowel, as in the words here following. 
_Proterandrous (prptérendras), a, [f. Pro- 
TERO- + -ANDnOUS: cf. PRoTANDROUS. In both 


senses opp. to PROTEROGYNoUS.] 
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1. Rot. Waving the stamens or male organs 
mature before we oe or female organ. 

1875 Luppock Wild Flowers vy. 130 Cross-fertilisation is 
. favoured hy the flower being proterandrous. 1879 4. W. 
SexNETT in Academy 33 Pentstemon iy proterandrous 
(therefore cross-fertilized), 

2. Zool, Of a hermaphrodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids: Having the male organs, or individuals, 
sexually mature before the iemale. (Cf. quot. 
1887 s. v. PROTERANDRY below.) 

Hence Protera‘ndrousness, the quality or fact 
of being proterandrous; so Protera:ndry. 

1875 Luspock Wild Flowers v. 132 Cross-fertilisation 
is secured..in Echium and Borago by proterandrousness 
(if } may he ee to coin the word). 1887 Veluwe 
29 Dec. 213/1 If the polypides are unisexual, then the pro- 
terandry refers only to the colony asa whole. 1895 Syd. 
Soc Lex, Proterandry, the condition, in a Phanerogam, 
in which the stamens of tbe flower mature before the pistil. 


Proteranthous (preitrenpas), a. Fot, [f. 


as prec. + Gr. dv@-os flower + -ous.] Waving 
flowers appearing hefore the leaves. 

1832 LanpLey futrod, Bot. 401. 

+ Prote‘rical, a. Ofs. rare—', [f. Gr. mpo- 


repteos early-bearing, preeocious (mpyrepixt oun} a 
kind of early fig) +-au.]  Karly-bearing. 

@ 1632 Sir T. Browse Tracts (1684) 73 This great variety 
of Fig Trees, as precocious, proterical, hiferous, triferous, 
and always-bearing ‘l'rees. 


Protero- (prptéro), before a vowel proter- 
(pretér), combining form from Gr. mpdrepos fore, 
former, anterior, in place, time, order, rank ; used 
in a few scientific terms. 

Pro‘terobase (-béis) A/ix. [after Diarasr], an 
eruptive rock resembling diabase, but in a more 
advanced stage of alteration, Pro:terogio‘ssate a. 
Zool, (Gr. yA@ooa tongue], belonging to Giinther's 
division Proferoglossa of batrachians, having the 
tongue free in front. Pro'teroglyph (-glif) Zoo/. 
[Gr. yAvger to carve], a venomous serpent of the 
group Prolerogipha, characterized by having only 
the anterior maxillary teeth grooved; so Pro- 
terogly‘phic, Protero‘glyphous ad/js., belonging 
to or having the characters of the /referoglypha, 
Pro‘terosaur (-s$r) [Gr. oadpos lizard], a saurian 
of the extinet genus /’roterosauvus or group 2ro- 
terosauria, comprising some of the oldest known 
reptiles; so Pro:terosawrian a@., belonging to 
the /roterosanria; sb. a proterosaur, Pro-tero- 
tome (-toumn) @. Zool, (Gr. -ropos cutting], applied 
to mastication in which the molars of the lower 
jaw move forwards against those of the upper, as 
in the Carnivora. Pro:terozoic a. Geol. [cf. 
Provrozoic]: sce qnots. Sce also ProreRaNDRvuUuS, 
PROTEROGYNOUS, ete. 

1895 G. S. West in Proc. Zool. Soc. 813 It is undoubtedly 
the homologue of that structure present in the Viperine and 
*Proteroglyphous forms, (1872 Nicnoison Pafzont. 356 
In che Permian Rocks the first undoubted Reptilian remains 
oceur, the *Proterosaurus of this pertod being probably 
a Lacertilian.] 1896 Corg Primary factors Evol, vi. 318 
The inferior molar shears forwards on the superior molar. 
*Proterotome mastication. 1906 Cuammertin & Santssurv 
Geol. V1. iv. 162 To the * Proterozoic era is assigned the time 
that elapsed between the close of the formation of the 
igncous complex and the beginaing of the lowest system 
which is now known to contain abundant well-preserved 
fossils. [Nvte] Proterozoic, as here used, is a synonym of 
Algonkian as used hy the U.S. Geol. Surv. 1906 A then@un: 
18 Aug. 191/2 Between the close of this long archzean period 
and the beginning of the Pee ages. ,there was another 


vast stretch of geological time, distinguished as the Pro- 
lerozore era. 


Proterogynous (pretérp'dginos), z.  [f. Pro- 
TERO- + -Gynous. Cf. Prorocyxous. In both 
senses opposed to PROTERANDROUS.] 

1, Bot. Having the pistil or female organ mature 
before the stamens or male organs. 

1875 Lupsock Wild Flowers iii. 51 Caltha palustris... 
The species..are said by Hildebrand to be proterogynous, 
a7 ARWIN Forms of Fl. Introd. 10 Other individuals, 
called proterogynous, have their stigma mature before their 
pollen ts ready. 1883 Tuompson tr. Afil/er's Fert. Flowers 
12 note, Sprengel calls this species of dichogamy, fema/e- 
made..; Hildebrand, protogynous; Delpino, proterogynous, 

2. Zool, Of a hermaphrodite animal, or a colony 
of zooids: Having the female organs, or in- 
dividuals, sexually mature before the male. 

So Protero‘gyny, the quality or state of belng 
proterogynous, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Proterogyny, 
the maturation of the pistil of a flower before the stamens, 

+ Proterve, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. proterv-us 
forward, bold, pert, wanton, impndent ; cf. obs. F. 
proterve (€1277 in Godef.). 

Etymot. of L. protervus doubtful. Walde suggests after 
Frohde “pro-pterguos, f. Pro- 1-4cogn. of Gr. rrepvé wing.) 

; Forward, wayward, nntoward, stubborn; pec- 
vish, petulant. Ilence + Prote-rvely adv, 

1382 Wyewir 2 Yim. iit 4 Men schulen he .. fraitours, 
proterue [gloss or ouerthwert, Vlg. protervil. 1526 Piler, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 Who so ener by his owne reason 
or sentence wyll defende proteruely or styfly that thynge yt 
he loueth. 1567 Sadir. Poems Reforae. vi. 31 fis 
awin nature is so proterue. 


Man o 


PROTEST. 


Protervious, erron. form of PRorervors. 

Protervity (prots-aviti). Now rare. [ad. 
obs. I, protervité, ad. L. protervitdtem forwardness, 
pertness, ete.: see pree.} Waywardness, froward- 
ness, stubbornness ; pertness, sauciness, insolence ; 
peevishness, petulance ; an instance of this. 

2er1goo Mroverbis in Antig. Rep. (809) 1V. 409 They 
that of protervite will pot tewne well, Me, ve, ve. theyre 
songe shal be in hell. 1613 Day Aesfvads viii. (1615) 233 
If. we adde Protervitie, Stubbornnesse, and rude Behaviour 
1654 H. L'Estrance Chas, / (1655) 5g The queen, who 
formerly showed so much waspish protervity and way- 
wardnesse. 1726 C. D'Axvers Craftsman i. (1727) 10 The 
peevishness and protervity of age. 1838 G. S$. Faner 
fuguiry 516 The protervity of heretics in the very efforts 
of their falschood, 1882 Strvinson Mam, Studirs 36 In 
his [Hugo's} poems and plays there are the same unac- 
countable protervities. 

Tb. Ve Applied obscurely (or erroneously) to 
a bodily deformity or disfigurement. Oés. 

1661 Fectuam Aesofves 11. iv. (ud, 8) 183 Some deformity in 
the mind. .fas in certain natural! protervities in the body) 
they are seldome taking, but ofien hegett a dislike. 

+t Protervous, ¢. Os. Also erron. pro- 
tervious. [f. L. profesv-us (see VitoTERVE) + 
-ous,} = Prorerve. 

1547 Hate fram, clune Askewe 656, Slacke eare gaue 
Pylate to the prestes :..he detected their _proteruouse mad. 
nesse, 1624 FL Wurtk Refit, Fisher 8 No such apparant 
Victorie was gotten of proteruious Heretiques. #é/d.9 The 
Scriptures are a meanes to conuict proteruious error. : 

Protest (préutest, formerly protest), 56. [MIE 
= OF. protest (1479 in Watz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
protit (= med.L, protest-um, It., Sp., Pg. frotesto’, 
f. F. protester to Protest. Cf. obs. F. Arofeste, 
It., Sp. protes¢a fem.] An act of protesting. 

I. A solemn declaration; an affirmation; 
asseveration ; an avowal; = ProtestaTion 1, 

¢1400 Heryut 3905 And in protest opynly, here a mong 
sewe all, Halff my good. .F granne it here to Geffrey. 1596 
Suars. tu fen. (1, ui, 260 Sweare me..a good mouth. 
filing Oath: and Jeaue in sooth, And such protest of 
Pepper Ginger-hread, To Veluet-Guards, and Sunday- 
Citizens. 1654 Warlock Zeotomia 17 They would cousen 
«their Neighbours with Protests of good Usage. 1876 
Mozhev Unie, Scrat. i. 19 A statement or protest is, com+ 
pared with the reality, a poor thing. aoa 

2. The action taken to fix the liability for the 
payment of a dishononred bill; sfee. a formal 
declaration in writing, usually by a notary-public, 
that a bill has been duly presented and payment 


or acceptance refused. 

1622 Matyxes Aue. Law-Jerch, 399 The Notarie may.. 
Icane afterwardes the copie of the Protest with some of the 
house, or throw the same within sloores,and keepe a note of 
it against the next time, 1682 Scartett Axchanges 71 
Ifa Bill be presented for Acceptance, and the Acceptant 
refuse absolutely to accept it, then the Possessor of the Hill 
is obliged instantly without delay to make Protest for Non- 
Acceptance. 1698 Act 9 § 10 Will. Lf/, 17 Which Pro- 
test. shall within Fourteen Days after making thereof, he 
sent, or otherwise due Notice shall be given thereof, to the 
Party from whom the said Billor Bills were received. 1726 
Suetvocke Voy. round World 23, 1 gave the Protest to 
Capt. Clipperton in the South-Seas. 1882 «clef 45 4 46 
Vict. e. 61 § 51 (4) When a bill has been daly noted, the 
protest may be subsequently extended as of the date of the 
noting. /did. (7) A protest must contain a copy of the bill, 
and be signed by the notary making it. 

3. A written declaration made by the master of a 
ship, attested by a justice of the peace or a consul, 
stating the circumstances uncer whieh injury has 
happened to the ship or cargo, or under which 


ofheers or crew have incurred any liability. 

1785 Macens fusurances 1. 87 The Insurers ask for the 
Protest; which is a Declaration upon Oath, usually made 
by the Master, and some of his People, before a Justice, 
Notary or Consul, at any Place where they first arrive, 
1848 Warton Law Lex., Protest,..a writing attested by 
a justice of the peace or consul, drawn hy a master of a 
vessel, stating the severity of the voyage by which the ship 
has suffered, and showing that the damage was not occa- 
sioned by his miscondact or neglect. A 

4. A formal statement or declaration of dis- 
approval of or dissent from, or of consent under 
certain conditions only to, some action or pro- 
ceeding ; a remonstrancs. 

1751 Part. Hist. 1. 38 This Answer of the Barons to the 
King [in 1242] .. being in the Nature of a Protest, is the 
First of that Kind we meet with in History ; we shall, there- 
fore, give it at length as follows. 1769 Rosrertson Chas. V, 
TIE, x. 221 Protests and counter-protests were taken. 1822 
J. Haccaro Rep, Consist. Crt. 1. 5 The hushand ace 
under protest, and prayed to be dismissed on the ground [etc.]. 
1846 M¢Cuttocu Ace Brit. Enepire (1854) IL. 291 On the first 
day (18th May) of the meeting of the general assembly of 
1843, the ministers and elders, members of that body, opposed 
to the right of patronage and in favour of the veto, gave in 
a Protest, stating. .that ‘The courts of the church as now 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be coerced 
by the civil courts in the exercise of their spirieual functions *. 
3885 Sir W. B. Brett in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 876 
The meaning of paying under protest necessarily is that the 
party paying the money does not pay it by way of rightful 
payment, but claims it still as his money in the hands of the 
person to whonn it is paid, 2893 Times 30 Dee. 9/4 Meet- 
ings ol protest began to be held all over Ireland. 

b. A written statement of dissent from any 
motion carried in the House of Lords, recorded 
and signed by any Peer of the minority. (The 
earlier term was PROTESTATION 3 b.) 


an 


PROTEST. 


193% (¢itéc) The Protest of the Lford]s, upon A[ddressing)} 
Her Majesty] for Her Spfeech}: With the Names of the 
L[or]ds. 1721 Frais. ilo. Lords XX1¥.695/2 Ordered, That 
on Thursday next, this House will take into Consideration 
the Nature of Protests, and the Manner of entering 
them. 3721 (f¢/e) Another Protest of their Lordships, 
on Sir George Byng's Attacking the Spanish Fleet. 1765 
Buackstone Com. 1, ii, 168 Each peer has also a right, 
by leave of the house, when a vote passes contrary to his 
sentiments, to enter his dissent on the journals of the house, 
with the reasons of such dissent; which is usually stiled his 
protest. 1854 Macautay Siog. (1867) 16 Some of the 
inost remarkable protests which appear in the journals of 
the peers were drawn up by him [Atterbury]. 1875 Rocres 
(title) A Complete Collection of the Pratests of the Lords.. 
1624-1875, /did, Pref. 13 It was not assumed or acted on 
before the Long Parliament, though the six Peers who 
make the first protest, with or without reasons, state that 
they ‘demanded ther right of protestation . /did. Pref. rs 
The first protest with reasons entered in the Journals of the 
Irish House of Lords was in 1695,. the practice was plainly 
borrowed from English procedure, 

6. attrib., as protest meeting, resolution. 

3852 Munpy Our cl ntipodes (1857) 209 ‘The protest meet- 
ings occurred on the rith and 18th. 1895 Daily Mews 
Garr. 5/5 Lord Dunraven did not, as many expected.., 
hoist the protest flag after the finish. 1g0a Maédy Chron. 
27 June 8/1 A protest meeting was held at ten o'clock. 


Protest (pretest), v.  [a. F. proteste-r (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. prdtest-dr7 (also in late L. -dre) 
to declare formally in public, testify, protest, f. 
Pro-l ia + ¢estdri to be or speak as a witness, to 
declare, aver, assert.] 3 

1. trans, To declare or state formally or solemnly 
(something about which a doubt is stated or 
implied) ; to affirm, asseverate, or assert in formal 
or solemn terms, Const. with sedord. cf, compl, 
or stmple obj. 


1440 Humpnrey Dx. Grouc. Adivce in Rymer Ladera 
(1710) X. 767/1, F Protest, for myn Excuse and my Dis- 
charge, that f never was, am, nor never shal be Consentyng 
«to his Deliverance. 1530 Patsor. 668/2, I protest that ] 
wyll nothyng obstynatly affyrme that [etc.]. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 4. 33 Likewise Thomas in protesting 
him to be his Jord and ite God, doth professe that he is 
that_only one God whome he had alway worshipped. 1561 
in Calderwood /fist. Aird (Wodrow Soc.) TH. 119 Foras- 
nache as no man speeketh against this thing, you, N., salt 
protest heere, before God, and his holie congregatioun, 
that you have taken, and are now contented to have, M., 
heere present, for your lawfull wife. 162: Jas. F in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, FH. 169 Till then T proteste I can have 
no joye in the going well of my owin bussienesse. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 3 7, 1 protest to you, the Gentleman 
has not spoken to me. 1789 Ronertson //ist, Scot. vu. 
Wks. 1313 I. 512 She protested in the most solemn manner, 
that she was innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 
1839 Kuicuttey //ist. Eng. 1. 38 She then..with dignity 
and calniness solemnly protested her innocence. 


b. éxtr. ‘To make protestation or solemn affirma- 


lion. 

1560 Biate. (Genev.) 1 Avrags ii. gz Did 1 not make thee 
sweare..& protested vnto thee, saying [ete.]? — Jer. xi. 7, 
f hane protested vnto your fathers.., rising carely & pro- 
testing, saying, Obey my voyce. 1602 Suaxs. Han. 1 
ii. 240 Hant, Madam, how like you this Play? Qu. The 
Lady protests to much, methinkes, 1612 Biate Gex. xlili. 
3 The man did solemnly protest vnto vs, saying, Ve shall 
not see my face, except your brother be with you. 
t Sam, viii. g Protest solemnly vnto them, and shew them 
the maner of the King that shall reigne over them. 1850 
RopErtson Serm, Ser. ut. v. 75 Every mother..who ever, 
hy her hope against hope for some profligate, protested for 
a love deeper and wider than that of society. 

ec. As a mere asseveration; cf. DECLARE 7 6b. 

1587 Turserv. Trag. T. (1837) 136, 1 lovde, f doe pro- 
test, And did of worldlie men account that worthie knight 
the best, 2612 Dekker J/ it be not good Wks. 1873 HI. 313, 
I will doe it I protest. 19791 Funius Lett. xiix. (1820) 253, | 
cannot..call you the..basest fellow in the Kingdom. I 
protest, my lord, I do not think you so 

2. trans. To make a formal written declaration 
of the non-acceptance or non-payment of (a bill of 
exchange) when duly presented. Also _ ig. 

1655 Nicholas Pagers (Camden) If. 194 Permitting a Bill 
to be protested by Me Webster. 1667 Pepys Diary 13 Dec., 
If the bill of z0o/, .be not paid..and..if 1 do not help him 
about it, they have no way but to fet it be protested. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. 11, c 49 § 5 The person..who shall have pro- 
tested such note, 1866 Crump Banking v. 112 ‘Ihe acceptor 
may procure the funds necessary to meet the bill, and pre- 
vent its being protested. 

+b. To protest the bill of (2 person). Obs. rare. 

1622 FLErcHer Segyar’s Bush w. i, I'm sure ‘twould vex 
your hearts, to be protested; Ye're alf fair merchants. 1632 
Massincer City Madar 1, iii, 1 must and will have my 
money, Or I'll protest you first, and, that done, have The 
statute made for hankrupts served upon you. 

¢. Football. To lodge a protest against (a player); 
to object to as disqualified. U.S. 

1905 WcClure's Mag. ae 118/2 Princeton protested 
Thomas J. Thorp, one of Columbia's best men. Columbia 
returned the compliment by protesting Davis, Princeton's 
captain and end-rush, 


+3. To assert publicly ; to proclaim, publish; 


to declare, show forth. Ods. 

as48 Hatt Chron, Edw. /V 227 In case yt he did 
refuse so to do, then he [the herald] dyd protest the harme 
that should ensue, in the forme and maner, that in suchea 
case is..accustumed to be done. 1899 Snaxs. Afuch Ado 
v. i. 149 Do me right, or I will protest your cowardise. 
¢ 1620 [sce PaoresteD x]. 1641 (Sept. 9) in Rogers /’rofests 
reas (1875) I. 6 ‘Therefore to acquit ourselves of the 

angers and inconveniences that might arise. .we do protest 


1504 


our disassents to this vote, and do thus enter it as aforesaid. 
[Cf. sense 7.] @ 1644 Quartes Sol. Recant. Sol. xii. 46 
Remember thy Creator; O protest His praises to the world, 

+4. To vow; to promise or undertake solemnly, 

1560 Daus tr. Sledane's Cont. 432 That suche [married 
priests] as by the consent of their wiues, wil proteste to make 
a diuorsement they do handle more gently. 1590 Saks. 
Mids. Not i. On Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, 
austerity, and single life. 1624 Arief /unform. Affairs 
Palatinate 36 As for the Dignitie Imperiall, the Elector 
Palatine hath alwayes protested to recognize him for 
Emperor. ¢1660 in Gutch Co//. Cur. ft. 455 The Scots 
seriously protested the performance of all these. 

+5. To make a request in legal form; to demand 
as aright; to stipulate. Const, with sedord. cZ., 


also gtr. with for. Se. Obs. 

1508 Kennente Flyting w. Dunbar 331 Syne ger Stoba 
for thy lyf protest. 15974 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WH. 
410 The said Maister Johnne protestit that the said Lord 
Robert sould not be haldin to answer to the saidis letters. 
1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. u. xx. § 3 (1699) 
230 When Adyocats assist Pannels, especially in ‘Treason, 
they use to protest that no escape of theirs in pleading, may 
be misconstructed. 1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 113 Of old, before inclosing the Jury, the Lord Advo- 
cate or Prosecutor used to protest for an Assize of Error 
against the Inquest, if they assoilzied. 

+ 6. To call to witness; to appeal to. Ofs. 

1555 W. Watreman fardle Facions App. 339 Protesting 
God, that he entended not to tourne aside, or hide. .any' 
thing that is another mannes. 1667 Mitrox J... x. 480 
Unoriginal Night and Chaos wilde.. with clamorous uproare 
Protesting Fate supreame. 1675 Hloanes Odyssey (1677) 9 
Protest the gods against their injuries; And let the whole 
assembly know your case. . 

7. intr. ‘To give formal expression to objection, 
dissent, or disapproval; to make a formal (often 
writtcn) declaration against some proposal, 
decision, proccdure, or action ; Lo remonstrate. 

1608 Arwin .Vest Aéna. (1842) 48 ‘this lusty jester..in 
fury draws his dagger, and begins to protest. 1634 Sir T, 
Huraret Trav, Ded. A ij b, Such imprest money T doe not 
like, but protest against it. 1642 (Dec. 24) in Rogers 
Protests of Lords (1875) 1.7, 1 do protest against the defer 
1ing the dehate thereof until Monday, to the end to discharge 
myself_of any ill consequence that may happen thereby. 
1718 (Feb, 20) /éid. 1. 240 We, whose names are subscribed, 
do protest against the reselution for refusing the other 
instruction, moved to be given to the same Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill, for the reasons following: 1st, Because [etc.]. 
1762 Gotpsm. Cis, HW, xxsiii, This I protested against, as 
being no way Chinese. 1873 J. H. Newman Aésf, Sk. 1. 
Pref. 12 A minister of religion may fairly protest against 
being made a politician. 

+ Pro'testancy. Oés. [f. next +-cy.] The 
condition of being a Protestant; the Protestant 
religion, system, or principles; = PROTESTANTISM 1, 
In iyihe., sfee. the system of the reformed Church 
of England, as distinguished on the one hand from 
Popery, on the other from Presbyterianism and 


Puritanism. 

1604 Supplic. Alasse Priests § 41 Puritanisme differing 
from Protestancie in 32 articles of doctrine (as their owne 
bookes and writings doe witnesse). 1612 J. CHAMBERLAIN 
in Crt. & Times Fas, 7 (1848) 1. 162 He renounced all 
religions, Papistry, Protestancy, Puritanism, and all other, 
and took himself only tc God. 1655 G. Hate (fff) The 
‘Triumphs of Rome over Despised Protestancie. 1687 Ref. 
ape Pax Vobis 32 Presbytery .. would crush Protestancy 
if it could. 1688 Pexn Let, Wks, 1726 1. Life 137 The 
Common Protestancy of the Kingdom. 1822 J. Mitner 
Vind, Ends Relig. Controv. §9 Recanting the whole system 
of Protestancy. a 

b. Fhe Protestant community: = PRoTestant- 


ISM 2. 

ryix in roth Rep. Jfist. AFSS. Comm, App. v. 196 This 
death miserably contristated the whole Protestancy of the 
three nations. 

Protestant (prp‘téstint), sd. and a. [a. Ger. 
or F. protestant, in p]. the designation of those who 
joined in the protest at Spires in 1529, ad. L. prd- 
testans, pl. protestint-és, pres. pple. of protest-art 
to Prorest, In French also ‘tone who protests 
in any sense, e. g. who protests devotion, sb. use of 
pres. pple. of protester (cf. sense 3 a).] 

A. 36. I. Leeles. 

1. /fist. usually ~/7. The name given to those 
German princes and free cities who made a 
declaration of dissent from the decision of the 
Diet of Spires (1529), which re-affirmed the edict 
of the Diet of Worms against the Reformation; 
hence, a gencral designation of the adherents of the 


Reformed doctrines and worship in Germany. 

. In the 16th c., the name Profestant was generally taken 
in Germany by the Lutherans; while the Swiss and French 
called themselves Reformed, 

1539 Wvatr Let. to Cromwell in MS, Cotton Vesp. C. vii. 
If. 20b, The Launsegrave the Duke of Saxone and the 
other of the Liegue whiche they cal the Protestantes. 
{bid, Vf. 28h, This must be other against the Turk or the 
Protestantes, or for Geldres. 1840 Wotton Let. fo Crom- 
wellin St. Papers Hen, Vil, VU. 287 They reken heere 
that the Protestantes will make no leage nor truecis with 
thEmperonr, but under suche wordes, as shalhe able to 
ynclude the Duke of Cleves to. 1542 CovernALe Actes 
Disput. Contents, The namys of all them which are called 
Protestantys, rssr J. Hares Let. fr. Augsburg to Cecil 
27 Apr (S. P. For. Edw. VI, VIZ No. 328, P.R.O.), In 
most places the Papistes and Protestauntes hauc ther 
servyce in one churche, one after thother. (1559 Be. Scot in 
Strype dan, Ref. (1709) I. App. vii 17 Ie is declared..that 


PROTESTANT. 


earnest sute was made by the protestantes to have three things 
graunted and suffered to be practyssed within that realme 
lof Polonia}. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 82h, Vnto 
this protestation of Prynces, certen of the chief cities. .did 
subscribe. .this is in dede y® first original of the name of 
Protestauntes, which not only in Germany, but also emonges 
foreyn nations, isnowe common and famous. 1624 BEDELL 
Lett. ii. 4 Protestants. A name first given to the Princes 
and free Cities of Germany, that sought reformation in the 
Diet at Spire, Anno rs29. 165g Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 
1738 I. 547 Which Protestation made by the first public 
Reformers of our Religion against the Imperial Edicts of 
Charles the fifth, imposing Church-Traditions without 
Scripture, gave first beginning to the name of Protestant. 
1761 Hume /7ist. Eng. 11. xxx. 174 ‘Vbhe Lutheran princes 
.had combined in a league for their own defence at 
Smalcalde; and because they protested against the votes 
passed in the imperial dict, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of Protestants. 1899 B. J. Kipp 39 Art. 3.1. i. 
§ 2.7 In church ornaments, .. while the Lutherans or Pro- 
testants were willing to retain everything that was not 
expressly forbidden in Scripture, the Swiss or Reformed 
excluded everything but what was positively enjoined, 

2. A member or adherent of any of the Christian 
churches or bodies which repudiated the papal 
authority, and separated or were severed from the 
Roman communion in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, and generally of any of the 
bodies of Christians descended from them; hence in 
general language applied to any Western Christian 
or member of a Christian church outside the 
Roman communion. Opposed to Japist, oman 


Catholic, or Catholic in the restricted sense. 

1553 E. Uxpermut in Narr. Reform, (Camden) 140 Your 
honors do knowe thatt in this controversy thatt hathe byn, 
sume be called papistes and sume protestaynes. 1554 
CoverDALe Lett, Wass (1564) 345 The more parte doe parte 
stakes wythe the papistes and protestantes, so that they are 
become maungye Mongrelles. 1556 M. HuGcaro (éé//e) The 
displaying of the Protestantes, & sondry their practises, with 
a description uf diners their abuses. frequented within their 
malignaunte church. 16x (¢/f/e) The Confession of the 
Faythe and Doctrine beleued and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotlande. 1562 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) 1.145 Protestandis 1akis be freiris auld antetewne, 
Reddie ressauaris, bot to rander nocht. 1594 Nasur Un/ort. 
Trav. 60, Y must saie to the shame of vs protestants, if good 
workes may merit heaven they [Romans] doe them, we 
talke of them. 1610 Hiotuanp Camden's Brit. (1639) 327 
William Lambard..was the first Protestant that built an 
Hospitall. 1659 BAxTtER A’cy Cath. Pref. 3 A Protestant is 
a Christian that holdeth to the holy Scripturesasa sufficient 
Rule of faith and holy living and protesteth against Popery, 
1659 Evetyn Diary 21 Oct., A private Fast was kept by the 
Church of England Protestants in towne, 1678 Act 30 
Chas, Fl, Stat. tt. § 2, Declar. 3,1 do make this Declaration 
.-in the plain and ordinary Sense of the Words read unto 
me, as they are commonly understood by English Pro- 
testants, without any Evasion, Equivocation or mental 
Reservation whatsoever. 1685 Evetyx Diary 3 Nov., The 
French persecution of the Protestants raging with the 
utmost barbarity. 1686 /ézd. 5 May, ‘The Duke of Savoy, 
instigated by the French King to extirpate the Protestants 
of Piedmont. 1689 Saxcrort in Gutch Colt, Cur. Ve 447 
We are trne Englishmen and true Protestants, and heartil 
love our Religion and our Laws. 1798 Soria Lee Canterb, 
T., Voung Lady's T. 11.255 He could not, as a protestant, 
claim sanctuary with the monks. 1895 Lp. Acton Stud, 
#Fist, (1896) 24 The centre of gravity, moving. .from the 
Latin to the Teuton, has also passed from the Catholic to 
the Protestant. 1903 F. W. Marriann in Caazd. fod. Hist. 
Il. xvi. 57s The word § Protestant ', which is rapidly spread. 
ing (¢1559] from Germany, comes as a welcome name. In 
the view of an officialty inspired apologist of the Elizabethan 
settlement, those who are not Papists are Protestants. 

b. sfec. In reference to the Church of Fngland 
the use has varied with time and circumstances. 
In the 17th c., Protestant was generally accepted 
and used by members of the Established Church, 
and was even so applied to the exclusion of 
Tresbyterians, Quakers, and Scparatists, as is still 
usual in Ireland, and is still or was lately in some 
districts of England. In more recent times the 
name has been disfavoured or disowned by many 


Anglicans, , 

Inthergzthc., ‘protestant ee re to‘papist', 
and thus accepted hy English Churchmen Sea in 
more recent times, being generally opposed to ‘Roman 
Catholic’, or (after conimon Continental and K.C, use) to 
Catholic’ (see Catuortic A. 7, B. 2, 3), it is viewed with dis- 
favour by those who lay stress on the claim ef the Anglican 
Church to he equally Catholic with the Roman. 

1608 Crapuay, etc. Eastward Loe v. i, | have had of all 
sorts of men. under my Keyes; and almost of alt religions 
i’ the land, as Papist, Protestant, Puritane, Drownist, Ana- 
baptist,..etc. 1608 D. Tluvit} £ss, Pod. §& Alor. 64 Betweene 
the Catholick and the Protestant, the Protestant and the 
Puritan, the Puritan and others. 1642 Mrs. Evrein Verney 
Afem, (1892) I. v.96 Neither papist, nor puritan, aye nor 
protestant, but will be the loosers by it. 1661 Jer. Tavtor 
Serm, at Opening Parl. Ivel.8 May ? 11,1 hope the presby- 
terian will join with the protestant, and say, that the papist, 
and the Socinian, and the independent, and the anabaptist, 
and the quaker, are guilty of rebellion and disobedience. 
1820 tr. Cosino's Trav. 425 The Puritans..sworn enemies of 
the Catholics, as also of the Protestants. [Cf p. 412 Pro- 
testants or those of the Established Religion.] 1830-3 
W. CaRLeTon Traits Se trish Peasantry (1860) I. 
3185 The population of the Catholies on the one side, and of 
Protestants and Dissenterson the other. 1890 Heaty /nsi/a 
Sanctorunt, etc. 291 His memory is cherished not only by 
Catholics but by Protestants and even by Presbyterians 
also. rg00 Rev. C. B. Mount Le#, to Editor, Yorty years 
back in’ Dorset, ¥ frequently heard the word ‘ Protestant * 
used as distinctive name for members of the Established 


PROTESTANT. 


Church of England, in distinction from ‘ Dissenters’, 
©Chnpel-goers ', and the like. 

1813 A. Kxox in AL § Sebd's Corr. (1834) U1. 122 What 
perverse influence the nick-name of protestant has had on 
our church. 3g05 A. Coorer-Marspin Church or Sect i. 7, 
1 refuse to call myself a Protestant except..when T wish to 
declare..that }am not a Papist. 


ID. Genera, Often stressed (prote’stint). 
3. One who protests. a. One who makes pro- 
testation or declaration; esf. one who protests 


devotion [Fr. protestant]; a suitor. rare. 

1648 Herarck SMesper., To Anthea, who may command, 
etc. 1, Bid me to live, and [ will live Thy Protestant to be, 
1904 Daily Chron, 5 May 3/3 That is how we find among 
her ‘protestants’ Mr. Denis O'Hara, whose love-chase is 
the theme of this, as of the earlier story. 

b. One who protests against error (partly 


etymological, partly fg. from 1 or 2), 

1836-7 Sir W. Hasuttton Je/aph. (1877) 1. voor We must 
he protestants, not infidels in philosophy. 1903 G. I". Browxe 
St. Adthefmn aor Abbat Failbe was Ne first Protestant in 
these islands, for Adamman says that he ‘protested'...A 
Protestant is one who asserts his own belief in a definite and 
positive fora. 

e. One who makes a protest against any decision, 
proceeding, practice, custom, or the like; a pro- 
tester, (Often with allusion to senses 1 and 2.) 

1853 Maurice /roph. & Aings xix. 328 The protestant 
against sensual and divided worship. 186a— A/om. § fed. 
Chifos. W. ix. § 108. 629 To hope that he would be the 
effectual protestant against all North West passages. 1885 
Century Mag. June 328/1 No great moral value can be 
attached toa protest against evil-doing at which the pro- 
testant has connived. 1896 Be, Gorr Kom. Cath. Clainis 
(1904) App. i. 206 When John the Daptist appeared, he 
appeared as a protestant against the actual development 
which the inspired religion had received. 1906 Daily 
Chrom. 4 May 3/4 Lawrence Rivers, protestant against 
compulsory games, champion of the right to do with school- 
boy leisure as schoolboy pleases. 


B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
Protestants or Protestantism. (In the earliest quots., 
= protesting, and, in reference to the Continent, 


= Lutheran.) 

1539 Cromwetn in St, Papers Hen. VII, b. 603 The 
States Protestantes have geven their petition more then 4 
dayes passed, but as yet thEmperours Commissioners have 
geven no answer therto. 1542 Coveroate Actes Disfput. 
195 These be the Prynces and estates protestantys & all 
which do stond to the confessyon geuen at Augspurg 
called the germanys confession. 1584 Leycesters Comniw, 
(1641) 97 Complaining on all hands of onr protestants 
Bishops and Clergy. 1607 ‘lorseun Four. Beasts Ep. 
Ded., D. Gesner.. was a Protestant Physician. 1644 
Evecyn Diary 6 Mar., To heare & see the manner of the 
French Protestant Churches service. 1648 Eskon Bas, 
xxvii.277 That scarce any one fof them].. either was, or 
is a true Lover,..or Practiser of the Protestant Religion, 
established in England. 1654 (Dec. 7) Resolution in Frauds. 
flo. Comm, Vii. 397/2, The ‘True Reformed Protestant, 
Christian Religion, as it is contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
. shall be asserted and maintained, as the pablick Profession 
of these Nations. 1679 Even.yn Diary 28 Nov., This Duke 
[Monmouth], whom ae distinction they call’d the Pro- 
testant Duke.., the people made their idol. ¢ 1687 Burnet 
Orig. Affe. 1. (1902) 153 She does the protestant interest 
more service than all her ill-affects can do it _a prejudice, 
1688 Kennetr in Jfagd. Colt. & Fas. 1f (OHS) 258 
‘There was a Protestant, or rather Providential, wind, 1688 
Act 1 Wit, 6 Mary c. 6 (Coronation oath), Will you to the 
utmost of your Power maintain the Laws of God, the true 
Profession of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law? 1689 Sancrort in Gutch 
Colt. Cur. }. 447 The Bishops and Clergy of England are 
unmoveahly fixt to the Protestant religion; and absolutely 
irreconcileable both to Popery and arbitrary power. 1700 
Perys Zef. 12 Apr., All the King of France does against 
his Protestant subjects. 1827 Barrinaton Personal Sk. 243 
The term ‘ Protestant seaetare "was coined by Mr, Joho 
Gifford.,and became an epithet very fatal to the peace of 
reland. 1828 Ac? 9 Geo. /V,c. 17. § 2 (Declaration) The 
Protestant Church as it is by Law established in England. 
38s4 [see Catnotic B. 3}. 1899 Ke. Stuass Visitation 
Charges (1904) 343 The Protestant Religion is, 1 tbink, the 
historical and reasonable expression for collective applica- 
tion, 1903 F. W. Marttann in Cass, Mod. Hist, UL. xvi, 594 
That Protestant principle which refers us to the primitive 
Church. 

b. Protestant Dissenter: see DISSENTER 2¢. 


Protestant Episcopal, official style of the 
church in U.S. descended from and in communion 


with the Chareh of England. 

1672 Dk. Buckum. Sf. in Proc. Ho. Lords (1742) 1. 165 
That you would give me leave to bring in a Bill of Indulg- 
ence to all Protestant Dissenters. 1688, 1689, 1826, 1839 
(see Dissenter 2c]. 1780 in W.S. Perry fist. Amer. 
Episcopal Ch, (1885) E121 On motion of the Secretary it 
was proposed that the Church known in the province as 
Protestant be called ‘the Protestant-Episcopat Church’, and 
it was so adopted. 

2. Also (protestant). 
protest. 

1844 Lp, Hovcuton Slew, Many Scenes, Tintern Abbey 
182 We of this latter, still protestant age, Witb priestly 
ministrations of the sun,.. Maintain this consecration. 1890 
G.S. Hate in Amer. Frat. Psychol. Jan. 61 A private pro- 
testant tribunal, where personal moral convictions preside, 
1899 Lcho x Nov. 1/4 Artlessly protestant against the vicious 
vanities of smart society. 

Hence Pro‘testantdom, the Protestant commu- 
nities collectively; Pro‘testantli:ke a., like or 
after the manner of a Protestant; Pro‘testantly 
adv., in a Protestant manner; consistently witb 


Protestantism. 
Vor. VI. 


Protesting ; making a 


7 


1505 


1579 Fuure Refut. Rastel 739 An argument of authority 
negatine, is naught and protestantlike. 1659 Mitton C77. 
Power Wks. 1851 V. 312 ‘Yo protestants ..nothing more 
protestantly can be permitted then a freeand lawful debate, 
1676 Doctrine of Devils 21 Withere have not been. .cven in 
Protestantdom some too, that..give heed to such doctrines, 
1896 D. L. Leonarv in /afers Ohio Ch. Hist, Soc. V1. 98 
Probably by most of Christendom, if nat_also by most of 
© Protestantdain ', we are as yet unheard of. 


+ Protesta'ntical, ¢. Oés. [f. prec. +-1cat.] 
Of, pertaining Lo, or of the nature of a Protestant ; 
inclined to or of the nature of Protestantism; 
= PROTESTANT a. 1, (Sometimes with hostile or 


opprobrious implication.) 

1592 Bacon Obsert. Libed Wks. 1879 1. 382/2 A third kind 
of gospellers called Brownists. .affirm that the protestantical 
church of England is not gathered in the name of Christ, 
but of Antichrist. 1612) James Corrupt. Scripture Ww. 07 
They had every where almost omitted Photins words, being 
very Protestanticall in this ‘Translation. 

Pro‘testan:tish, @. rare. [fas pree. +-1sn1.] 
= prec, lence Pro‘testa:ntishly adv. 

1680 R. L'Estrance Ausco. Litter of Litels 8 Something 
« Which might give the Protestantish Authour occasion of 
that flourish. 1685 H. More Hef. Barter 24 As if he 
insinuated himself Popishly and Vrotestantishly affected in 
one Breath. 18.. in Fliigel Aug.-Gerue Déct. (1891), Louis 
Philip has been very Vrotestantish in his predilections. 

Protestantism (prp‘tstinti:z’m). [fas prec. 
teism. CE VF. profestantisme.] 

1, The religion of Drotestants, as opposed to 
Roman Catholicism; the condition of being 
Protestant; adherence to Protestant principles. 

1649 Mu.tos Akon, xv. 142 Inthe setling of Protestantism, 
thir [Papists’] aid was both unseemly and suspicious. 1726 
Jos. Trarr Pofery m. 205 Vhere were Schisms .. long 
before Popery, and consequently much longer before Pro- 
testantism,..was in Being. 19775 Burke Af, Conc. later. 
Wks. [11.53 But the religion most prevalent in our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of resistance: it is 
the dissidence of dissent, and the protestantism of the 
protestant religion. 1790 — Fr. Nez. 30 Jt was. still 
a line of hereditary descent. though an hereditary descent 
qualified with protestantism. 1849 Macaccay é/ist, Lng. 
vi. I}. 54 When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the papacy 
.. Protestantism, .was stopped in its progress, and rapidly 
beaten back from the foot of the Alps to the shores of the 
Baltic. 1895 Bre Gorr Creed of Christian x (ed. 7) 60 
She [Ch. of Eng.) more than any other branch of the 
Church Catholic, holds together Church authority, Bible 
authority, and individual con-cience, ‘The Church of Rome 
makes much of one; Protestantism makes much of the 
other two. 

2. Proteslauts, the 


collectively. 

166a~3 Soutu Servr, (1727) V. 60 The only thing that makes 
Protestantism considerable in Christendom, is the Church 
of England. @ 1677 J. Harnincton Grounds Monarchy u. 
$108 ‘he slow assistances sent to his Daughter, in whose 
safety and protection Protestantism was at that time so much 
concern'd, 190a Daily Chron. 28 July 7/3 Protestantism, 
meaning by that all the non-Roman Catholic persuasions, 
has held its own, but the Roman Catholics are still steadily 
dwindling. ; . ‘ 

3. The condition of protesting; an attitude of 


protest or objection. rare. 

1854 H. Spencer in Hes¢vt. Rev. Apr. 388 There, needs, 
then, a protestantism in social usages. 1855 ‘l'HackeRay 
Newcomes 1. 366 How his protestantism against her 
doctrines should eahibit itself on the turf. 

{f. as 


Protestantize (prp‘téstanlai:z), v. 
prec. +-1zE.] a. érans. To render Protestant; to 
convert to or permeate with the principles of Pro- 
testantism. b. z¢r. To follow Protestant practices, 
Ilence Pro‘testanti:zed #//. a., Pro‘testanti:zing 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a.; also Pro‘testanti:zer, one 


who protestanlizes. 

1834 Fraser’s Mag. X. 720 The grants which they still 
retain for the express purpose of Protestantising Ireland. 
1851 J. H. Newman Cath, in Eng, 339 Are Protestantizing 
priests nnd monks the polar of the kind which they 
could get? 1891 Br, R. T. Davioson, etc, 44p. Tait U1. xxiv. 
199 He would further ‘ Protestantise' the Church of England. 
1895 Daily News 24 May 5/6 He belonged toa Protestantised 
geet) family, eminent tn the financial world. 1906 W. 

WALKER Calvin vii. 203 Another considerable element 
valued the Protestantising of Geneva more for its political 
than for its religious results, 1908 Dublin Rev, Apr. 308 
He was a Protestantizer who formed a party of Calvinists 
in his Church, ha : 

Protestation (pretéstzfon).  [a. I°. protesta- 
dion (13th c. in Littré), ad. late L. protestatio (in 
Itala, 2 Mace. vii. 6), n. of action f. protest-art 
to Protest.] The action of protesting; that 
which is protested. cA 

1. A solemn affirmation of a fact, opinion, or 
resolution ; a formal public assertion or assevera- 
tion. Zo make protestation, to protest in a solemn 


or formal manner. 

1340 Hamrore /’r. Conse. 9593, | make here a protestacion, 
Pat! wil stand til pe correccion Of ilka rightwyse lered man. 
61386 Cuaucea Mfiiler’s Prot. 29 First E make a protesta- 
cioun, That I am dronke I knowe it by my soun. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153) g8 With a mcke protestacyon 
deny it, & clere your selfe. 1§89 Declar, Doctrine in 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) L. viii 116 Although in our last pro- 
testation made before the honourable auditory at West- 
minster, we sufficiently set forth in few words the sum of our 
faith, xg9x Suans. 7200 Gent. iy. iv. 133, E know they are 
stuft with protestations, And full of new-found oathes, 
which he will breake As easily as 1 doe teare his paper. 


or Protestant churches, 


PROTESTATORY. 


1663 Cowiry Jerses §& Fas. Cronvveld (1669) 64 Uf there 
had been any faith in mens vows and protestations. 1733 
Neat /fist, Purét, U1. 437 They entered into a solemn Pro- 
testation to stand hy each other with their tives and 
fortunes. 1838 Dickens Nich, Vick. xaviit, Many pro. 
testations of friendship, and expressions anticipative of the 
pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an 
acquaintance. 1899 West. Gaz. 4 Oct. 10/1 Vhe great 
‘Church of the Protestation ', which is being erected at 
Spires as a memorial of the origin of the name ' Protestant ‘ 
at the famous Reichstag in that city in 1529. 

th. Ay, with, under (a) frotestation, with the 
assertion of Ihe reservation or slipulation, under 
the condition (¢ha/). Cf. Protest v. x. Obs. 


1425 Kolls of Tarit, WW. 2€7/2 Vat he myghte speke under 
protestation, to yat ende. 1480 Coventry Leet Bho 44s 
With a protestacion that the seid Priour & Couent may be 
at their liberte at all tymes to refourme & adde more. fézd. 
454 The answeres. made. .to be bill of Compleynt made be 
pe prionr of Couentre, be protestacion Jat pis answer at ail 
tymes hereafter may be altered, added perto, am: nded or 
otherwyse reformed at eny tyme requisite, 1576 Aer. Prizy 
Council Scot, 1. 577 Under protestadioun that thay na wayis 
grant the narrative. .to be of veritie. 

2. Law. ta. In pleading, an affirmation or 
denial, introduced in form of a protest, of some 
allegation the trnth of which the pleader cannot 
direetly affirm or deny without duplicating his 
plea, and which he cannot pass over lest he should 
be held to have tacitly waived or admitted it (sce 
quot. 1628). CAs. 

By protestation, by way of or inthe form of a protestation. 

1471-3 in Cals Proce. Chance, QO. Hifs, (1830) VL. Pref. 55 
Thomas secith, by protestacion, that the mater contened in 
the seid Dill ts insufficient to put hym to answer therto. 
rg5t in leadam Sev. Cas. Crt, Requests (Selden) 57 And he 
beyng thereof so seysed dyed of such estate thereof by 
protestacton seysed. 1599 A.upos. Terms Law 162b/2 Pre- 
testition is a sauinge to the partie (that se pleadeth by pro- 
testation) to bee conchided by any matter alledged or 
objected against hin, vpon which he cannot ivin issu. 1628 
Conk Ou Litt, 124, Protestation..is an exclusion of a 
conclusion thata party to an action may by pleading incurre, 
or it is a safegard to the party which keepeth him from 
being concluded by the plea he is to make, if the issue 
be found for him, 1797 Tomttns Laie Dict, s.v4 ‘The use 
of a Protestation in pleading seems to be this, cfc, When 
one party alleges or pleads several matters, and the other 
party can only offer, or take issue on one of them, he pro- 
tests against the others. 

b. Se. Lav, (See quot, 1838.) 

is7r Aes. Privy Council Scot. 1h. 92 Thay will praceid 
and minster justice alsweill be geving of protestationis and 
decretis, 1633 Acts of Sedvrunt 12 Dec. (790) 46 Act 
anent Expences in Protestations. 19739 /éid. 7 July 325. 
1838 W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. s.v., Where a pursuer, 
advocator or suspender, after having raised an action, fails 
to insist in it, his opponent, by means of protestation, may 
compel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fall... 
[Uhis) is done by delivering to one of the Outer-house clerks, 
a note for insertion in the minute-book of the Court of 
Session.. .This note..is called a protestation. 


3. A solemn or formal declaration of dissent or 


objection; = Pnorest sd, 4. 

1641 J, Jackson True Avaug. To tt. 194 After a thousand 
Complaints, Dissertations, Protestationsagainst their Errors, 
1661 Woon £7fe 1 Apr. (O. H.S.) I. 39 Mr. Brent desir'd 
them..to rea ‘aper..containing a protestation in the 
name of oll the fellowes, under a public notarie’s hand, 
against the admission of Sir Thomas Clayton to the warden- 
ship of Merton coll. 1993 Ace. /'rec. Cams, agst. I". rend 
194. 1 Robert Tyrwhitt, a non-regent master of arts, do, 
within ten days, make this open and legal protestation 
against the said grace. 1803 JEFFERSON Hf r7?. (1830) IV. 7 
Spain had entered into a protestation against our ratifica. 
tion of the trenty. 1849 Stove. /utrod. Caune's Necess. 
p- xxxili, Its burning fetters have provoked.. protestation, 
resistance, dissent, in various forms, civil and sacred. 

b. = Protest sd. 4b. 

1624 (May 26) in Rogers /’rotests of Lords (1875) 1. 2 
Therefore the Lords, spiritual and temporal, in the higher 
House of Parliament, now assembled, do hereby declare and 
pronounce, and cause this protestation to be entered on 
record, in the rolls of this Parliament. 1641 (Sept. 9) Zé. 
6 [The first formal protest with Reasons in the Journals 
of the House] We whose names are underwritten did dis- 
assent, and baving, before the putting of the question, 
demanded our right of protestation, did accordingly make 
our protestation: That [etc.}. 1700 (April 4) /df¢. 139 We 
cannot but enter this our protestation against a second 
reading of this Bill 1722 Fae Ho. Lords XXL 73/1 
The restraining the Assertions, used in Protestations, to the 
Apprebenston or Opinion of the Lords protesting. 

4, attrib., as protestalion meeting, money (2b). 

1589 Pafge w. Hatchet 11844) 36, | drew neere tbe sillie 
soule whom I found quiucring in two sheetes of protestation 
paper [alluding to the Marprelate tract ‘The Protesta- 
tion’). 1661 Acts of Sederunt 4 July (3799) 78 The sup- 
plication of Richard Wairde, lately clerk of the bills, under 
the usurpers, mentioning him to have in his hands severall 
sums of money, consigned as protestation-money. 1908 
Nation (N. ¥.) 6 June 342/2 Protestation meetings have 
been held. 

Protestator (prp'téstéltaz). rare—°. [a. mod.L. 
protestitor, agent-n. from prétestéri to Prorest.] 
One who protests ; a protester. 

1847 in WessTER. 

Protestatory (protestiteri), a. rare. [f. L. 
protestat-, ppl. stem of protestari to. PROTEST + 
~orY 2, So F. protestatotre.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a protest. 

@1624 Br, M. Smita Serv, (1632) 27 The answere is partly 


indignatory..partly protestatory. 1887 Standard 23 Dec, 
3/2 These a reectione were not favourably a .” the 


PROTESTED, 


National Party, who went so far as to threaten further pro. | 
testatory elections, 

Prote‘sted, 7//. a. [f. Protest v. + -Ep 1] | 

1. Solemnly or + publicly asserted. 

1605 Marston Dutch Courtezan w. i, And don all the 
offices cf protested gallantrie for your sake. ¢ x620 FLETCHER 
& Mass. £4. Pr. Lawyers. i, Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or he cal!'d one? 

+2. That has made or joined in a protest or 
protestation. Os. rare—}, 

1641 Mitton Aatmady, iv. Wks. 1851 LIL. 219 In thisage.. 
God hath renewed our protestation against all those yet 
remaining dregs of superstition, Let us al) goe, every true / 
plotested Brittaine throughout the 3 Kingdoms, and render | 


thanks to God the Father of light. : 

3. That is protested against, objected to, or done 
or given under protest, /rotested éil/: sce Pxo- | 
TEST @. 2, 

1849 ‘[HackERAV Jriendship Wks. 1g00 VI. 626, 1 will dis 
own you, and cut you off with a protested shilling. 1864 
OU. W. Houmes Banker's Sceret Poet, Wks. (1895) 310 The 
tioral market had the usual chills Of Virtue suffering from 
protested bills. 

Protester (protestor),  [f. as prec. +-FRr1}.] 

1. One who makes a protestation or solemn 


affirmation, 

1601 Swans. Fad. C.1, ii. 74 Were 1a common Laugher, 
or did vse ‘To stale with ordinary Oathes my loue ‘lo every 
new Protester. 

2, One who makes a protest or remonstrance. 

1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. Kelig. 1, 103 To annex their 
Religion as a codicill to an appeal cf a company of Pro- 
testers against n decree at Spira. 1794 Burke Rep. Lords’ 
Jrnis. Whs. 1842 IL. 601 The reasons against the article, 
alleged in the protest, were by no means solely bottomed in 
the practice of the courts below, as if the main reliance of 
the protesters was upon that usage. 1812 L. Hest in 
#lxantiner 253 May 322/2 The Grenvilles and other pro- 
testers azainat improper expenses. 1885 Mauch, Evan, 
1g May 6/1 The motion was carried by 54 to 4, the pro- 
testers being [ete.]. . 

b. Se. Hist, pl. Those Presbyterians who in 
1650 protested against the union with the Royalists; 
also applied to those who on various later occa- 
sions formally protested against acts or decisions 
of the church courts. 

1660 Douccas in Wodrow Jfist. Sugf Ch. Scot. (1721) 1, 
Introd. rz ‘That it may be they were mistnken for some of 
their Brethren the Protesters, to whom..the King’s Return 
is Matter of ‘Terror. 1722 MWodrow Corr. (1843) 11, 630 His 
picces he wrote in the debate with the Protesters contain. . 
many things as to the History of this Church. 1816 Scotr 
Old Mort, v, They had parted. .atthe time when the kingdom 
of Scotland was divided into Resolutioners and Protesters. 
1855 Sumnutary Principles U. I". Ch. 2 In May 1733 the 
Assembly refused to hear fully the reasons which the pro- | 
testers had to urge. 1888-3 Schaf's Lucyel. Relig. Knowl. 
I. 4o9/z His father... belonged to the extreme Covenanting 
party of Protesters. 

3. One who protests a bill or other commercial 


document. 

1849 De QOuixcry Zug. Mail Coach Wks. 1862 1V. 295 
If it 15 hy bills at ninety days after date that you are made 
unhappy—if noters and protesters are the sort of wretches | 
whose. «shadows darken the honse of life. | 

Protesting, 7//. sd. (f Proresr 2.+-1ve!.] | 
The action of the verb Protest. @. Protestation, | 
solemn declaration; remonstrance. b. The formal 
declaration of the non-payment of a bill when duly 


presented. 

1599 ?Suaks. Vass. Pilgr. vii, Yet in the mids of all her 
pure protestings, Her faith, her othes, her teares, and all 
were jeastings. 270a Rowe Yamerl, 1.1. 344 "T'was well my 
Heart was cantious of believing Thy Vows, and thy Pro- | 
testing. 1922 Frnds. Ho, Lords XXL. 74/1 The Liberty 
of Protesting, with Reasons, being an unquestionable Right | 
and essentin! Privilege of the whole Peerage. 1809 R. 
Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 20 The..act..authorises the pro- 
testing of inland bills for non-acceptance. 

Prote'sting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1No 2] 
That protests: in various senses of the verb. 

1681 Woop Life 6 June (O.1E.S.) 1. 542 The outrage 
committed on the old aay Lovelace..they pluck'd her out 
of her coach, and called her ‘old protesting bitch’. 1703 
Rowe Udyss. v. i. 1967 A protesting, faithless, villain Friend. 

Protestingly, ed. [f. pre. +-LY2J In 
a protesting manner; by way of protest. 

3888 Re Dow ixe Miracle Gold ¥. vii. 125 She looked at 
him protestingly. 1894 7esple Bar Afag. CII. 328 The 
maid. .stood protestingly in the background. 

Protestor (protestai). [Early mod.E. pro- 
lestour, ad. ohs. F, protesieur, {. protester: see 
Protest v. and -or.] 

+1. = PROTESTER 1, Ods. 

1550 Bare Jmtage Both Ch. 1. v.64 The present protestours 
of the veritie, here liuing in the world. 169: Woop A7A. 
Oxon, H. 493 He was..a protestor for a Community of 
wealth, as well as of women. 

2. = PROTESTER 2. 

1706 HEARNE Collect. 5 Feb. (O. H.S.) I. 178 Dr, Cawlsy 
was the more taken notice of upon Acct of his Being 
one of the Protestors, 1780 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 121]2 
Hecontended, that the protestors. .possessed property equal, 
if not superior, to the petitioners, 1885 Afanch, Fran, 
13 Feh. 5/1 It is asserted by the protestors that three names 
should have been so forwarded, E 

b. = Prorester 2b. Also attrid. 

I Apol. Clergy Scot. 78 They pretend .. that the 
gene: of the ate did adhere to the Protestors, that 
the Publick Resolutioners had made defection, @1715 
Burnet Own Trine 1. (1724) 1. 58 A great division followed 
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in the Kirk: ‘hose who adhered to these resolutions were | 
called the Publick Resolutioners: But against these some of | 
those bodies protested, and they, together with those who 
adhered to hoa were called the Protestor, 1834 H. 
Miner Scenes 6 Leg. viii. (1857) 110 Urquhart of Cromarty 
«shad lately ‘counterfeited the Protestor', goo U. f’, 
Jfag. May 209/2 When the foundations of the Protestor 
Synod were laid [1737-8], he was one of seven. 
rotetrarch : see Pro-1 3, 

| Proteus (prdetins, prdutids). [L. Proteus, a. 
Gr. TIpwrevs proper name.]} 

1. Gro and Nom. Mythol, A sea-god, the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, fabled to assnme various 
shapes, 

¢1go0 Rot. Rose 6319 Protheus, that coude him chaunge 
In every shap, hoomly and straunge. 1620 T. GraxcrR 
Div, Legike 137 More mutable then Proteus. 1639 S. 
Du Vercre tr, Cavtus’ Admir, Events ajh, Falsehood is 
..capable of more different formes, than the.. Proteus of 
Poets. 1806 Wornsw. Soun., fhe world ts too much with 
us 13 So might I.. Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea; Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. £ 

2. lJence allusively, One who, or that which, 
assumes various forms, aspects, or characters; a 
changing, varying, or inconstant person or thing. 

1585 J. Hart sof's Fadies 111 A Protheus..vnstedfast 
in word and ded. 1589 Coorer Adon. 28 Such a subtile 
Protheus kee is, that he can turn himself into all maner of 
shapes. 1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac, 76 Ve is a wise 
Proteus that is holy with the holy,..serions with the serious, 
and jovial with the merry. 1703 MaunoREtL Journ. Ferus. 
4 Mar. (1810) 17 Being such Protens’s in religion, that no 
body was ever able to discover what shape or standard 
their consciences are really of. 1823 R, Hare IAs, (1841) 
V.62 Mental phenomena forma Proteus which isconstantly 
changing its aspect. 

3. Zool. and Biol. a. A name for the protozoon 
now called Ama@pa, (Now disused as a generic 
name.) Also frotexs animalcule, + p. insect. 

3802 Binciey aie, Biog. (1813) 111. 492 Some... if 
viewed in a microscope, wil] be found to contain, among 
several other animalcules, the Proteus. 1806 Priscitia 
WakrFieLp Dom. Recreaé. vi. 85, 1 shall find plenty of the 
Protens insect in it, 1888 Rottrston & Jacnson Anim, 
Life 256 Amada Protens or A. princeps, the Proteus ani- 
malcule..is to be fonnd in the upper layers of soft ooze at 
the hottom of still clear lakes, ponds, and ditches, 

b. A genus of tailed amphibians with persistent 
gills, having four short slender legs and a long eel- 


like body, found in subterranean caves in Austria. 

1835 Kixpy ffad. & fast. Ants. U, xxii. 419 The Protens 
is picur a foot in length..the body is cylindrical. 1854 
Owen Shel, & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 188 In 
the proteus the last segment of the fore-limb divides into 
three rays. 1860 Gosse Hom, Nat. ffist. 76 The proteus, 
a strange sort of salamander found in the lakes of immense 
caverns in Hiyria, | 

ce. The name given to a group of bacteria, some 

of which are saprophytes and some pathogenic. 

1896 Aldiutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 529 The list of putrefactive 
organisms includes various forms of proteus (vulgaris, mira- 
hilis, Zenkeri), for which formerly the name bacterium termo 
had to do duty, 1897 /déd, LI. 748 Dr. Booker states that 
a group which he calls the ‘ proteus’ group of bacteria was 
represented in fifteen out of nineteen cases, : 

4, a. atérib, Changeable like Proteus, protean. 
Proteus antmaleule, insect = sense 3a. b. Comb. 


as Proteus-like adj. and adv. 

1687 Drvoes Hind & P. 1m, 818 O Proteus Conscience, 
never to be tied | 1738 Entertainer No. 3 233 Who it is, 
that Proteus like has so often shifted his repsling. 1933 
Curvne Eng. Afalady u. viii, § 4 (1734) 196 In such a Pro- 
teus-like Distemper. 1834 Y'aét's A/ag. 1. so9/1 ‘The fan- 
tastic tricks of this Protens principle, become most amusing. 
1839 CartyLe Chartism iv. (1858) 22 English commerce 
with its..immeasnrable Proteus Steam-demon, makes..all 
life a bewilderment. 

Hence [irreg.] + Proteu'siana. Ods. = PROTEAN. 

1689 T. PLunKEt Char. Ga. Commander 51 Proteusian 
pranks, unthought of mysteries, 

Protevangel (priut,{veendzél). Also irreg. 
pro:to-eva'ngel (see Proto-). (ad. next: cf. 
EvancEL1, So F. pad! ah TE = next, 2. 

1875 Expositor 413, It is ary absent even from his | 
interpretation of the Protevangel of Gen. iii. 1878 F. Fer. | 
cuson Pop. Life Christ x. 105 The meaning of Eden's 
protevangel. 1882-3 Schaff's Encyci, Relig. Knowl. 1, 
503 The grace under which the patriarchal protevangel 
manifested itself. 

|| Protevangelium — (prdutje:vandze'lidm). | 
Also (after Gr.) -ion. [mod.L., f. Gr. mpir-os first, 
primitive (see Proro- 1) + L. evangelium: see 
EvanceEty.}] A primitive or original gospel. 

1. Name of an apoeryphal gospel, attributed to 
St. James the Less, | 

1715 Proto-Evangelion [see PsevperiGRAPHAL]} 185x Loncr, 
Gold, Leg. ur. Nativity Untroitus 12 The Nativity of our 
Lord, As written in the old record Of the Protevangclion, 

2. Applied to the promise concerning the seed of 
the woman implied in the curse upon the serpent 
(Gen. iii. 15), regarded as the earliest utterance 
of the gospel. (In quot. 1892 in extended sense.) 

1874 II. R. Revxotos Yoku Raft. ii. 113 Going right 
back to the protevangelium uttered in paradise. 1892 
Westcott Gospel of Life 186 The whole narrative of the | 
Creation and the Fall, and not one isolated verse, contains, 
when rightly apprehended, the real Protevangelium, the 
primitive Gospel of the world. F | 

So Protjeva‘ngelist, a first or original evangelist 
or hringer of good tidings, 
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1864 CariyLe Fredk. Gt, xvi. viii, VW, 371 nofe, The true 
protevangelist of the thing. 

Protext (préwtekst), rare. [f. Pro-! 3 or 
Pro-* + Text sé.3 cf. contexi.] The preceding 
context of a passage. 

r64r J. Jackson 7 rue Evang. 7. 0. 141 The. .alliance 
that the text hath with the protext, or verse immediately 
foregoing. 1886 NV. 4 QO. 7th Ser. HI. 279/1 Sce Baring- 
Gould's *Curious Myths of the Middle Ages', p. 600 (ed. 
London, 1881), and the protext. A 

|| Prothalamion eet ee Also (in 
mod, Dicts.)-ium. [Invented by Spenser, after 
epithalamion, EPiTHALAMIUM: see Pro-2,) 6A 
preliminary nuptial song’ (Stanf.), 

1597 SPENSER (¢s#7¢) Prothalamion,or a Spousall Verse. x632 
Drayton Poly-old. xv. Argt. 8 At Oxford all the Muses meet 
her And with a Prothalamion greet her, 1627 — A/iseries 
Q. Margaret Poems (1748) 141 Poets write prothalamions 
in their praise Until men’s ears were cloy’d with the report. 
[1896 Spectator 31 Oct. 594/1 ‘ Prothalamion’. Spenser 
must have invented this word, as it does not exist in either 
Greek or Latin, to express the idea of a song of greeting 
to happy Jovers hefore the actual wedding -day had arrived.] 

Prothallial (propxlial), a Zot, [f. next 
+ -AL.J Pertaining to or of the nature of a 


prothallium, So Protha-llic, Protha‘lline ad/s. 

1876 J. H. Batrour in Encyel, Brit. IV. 160/¢ In Ferns 
the alternation consists of two dissimilar generations,—a 
sexual or prothallia! generation, and an asexual generation. 
2882 J. M. Crompir rid. XIV. 5535/2 ‘Vheir fecundating 
influence is rnther exercised on the prothalline elements of 
the growing thallus, 1890 Cent. Dit, Prothaltic 

| Prothallium (prope'lidm). Bor. Pl. pro- 
thallia. [mod.L., f. Pro-2 1+ Gr. @adAlov, dim. 
of @Oaddds: see PROTHALLUS, THALLUS.] In 
vascular cryptogams (ferns, horsetails, elub-mosses, 
etc.), A minute cellular structure or thallus, pro- 
duced by the germination of the spore, and bearing 
the sexual organs (antheridia and archegonia) ; 
forming the first of the two alternate generations, 
much simpler than, and as it were introdnctory to, 
the fully-developed (asexual) plant. (Sometimes 
ineluding also the similar Proronema of mosses.) 

1868 Carrenter leg. Phys. § 4o2 This Marchantia-like 
expansion has received the name of prothadlinut, and it is 
on this little membranous body, that the archegonia and 
pistillidia make theirappearance. 1872 Otiver Aven, Bot, 
ul. 286 From the germinating spore [of Ferns] arises a small, 

reen, leafy expansion; called a prothallium, which gives off 

elicate root-fibres from its under surface. 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer Sachs' Bot, 335 In the Ferns and Equisetaceze the 
prothallium resembles the thallus of the lowest Hepatica:. 

Prothalloid (propx'loid), a. [f. next +-oip ] 
Resembling, or baving the form of, a prothallus. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1897 Naturalist 178 The brown 
radicles are a prothalloid growth, 

ll Prothallus (prope'lis). Bot, Pl. pro- 
thalli (-9i). [mod.L., f. Pro-2 + Gr. @addrds 
shoot: see THALLUS.] = PROTHALLIUM. 

1854 J. H. Barrourin Hucyel. Brit. V.144/1 Equiselacez. 
.»The spore when sprouting, produces a pro-embryo or 
pro-thallus, which at first appears as a green-lobed leaf 
supported on astalk. 1857 BerKELey Crypfog. Bot. § 32. 
4s The spores germinate and produce a more or less 
folinceous mass, which after impregnation bears fruit 
containing bodies like the original spores, or a plant capable 
of hearing such spores, in which case it is called a prothallus. 
1908 Athenxumt 16 May 608/1 The fern-plant. .is pices 
a land-plant...But one phase of its life-cycle, the small 
green prothallus or fore-plant,is essentially an aquatic phase, 

Prothelminth, -ic, -thelmis: see Proto- 2 b, 

|| Prothesis (prp'pisis). (a. Gr. mpébecrs a 
placing before or in public, as in the phrase of 
dprot tijs mpobécews the showbread (LXX and 
N.T.), f. Pro-2 2+ déats placing: ef, mporiBévas to 
place hefore, set out (food, ete.).] 

l. Zcc/, The placing of the elements, ete., in 
readiness for use in the eucharistic office ; hence, 
the table npon which these are placed, a credence- 
table, or the part of a church where this stands, 

In the Greek Church, the preparation and preliminary 
oblation of the elements, performed by the priest and deacon 
(more fully offee of prothests); hence, the table upon which 
this is done (¢adle or altar of prothesis), or the place where 
this table stands (chapel of prothesis). rs 

1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vi. (1673) 140 The Prothesis, or 
place where things were prepared in order to the Sacrament, 
rjtx Hicxes Tivo Treat, Chr. Priesth. (1847) 1. 322 The 
use of a Prothesis, or another table from whence he may 
fetch them [bread and wine]. 1883 Beresr., Hore Horship 


_ § Ord. 92 We have the Altar with its attendant table of 


Prothesis. 

2. (See quots.) 

1812-29 Conerpce in Lif, Rem, (1838) LI. 93, 1 would 
thus class the Penta’ SA edt chee i- 

Thesis, ‘Mfesothests, the Holy Spirit. Aztithests, 
the Scriptures. “"Syithesis, the Preacher. . the Church. 
1830 /dfd. IV. 429 note, As n synthesis is a unity that 
results from the union of two things, so a prothests is a 
primary unity that gives itself forth into two things. 

3. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable at 
the beginning of a word: commonly, but less 
etymologically, called ProstHEsis, - 

1870 Marcu Ags Grav § 48. 31 Real prothesis is pretty 
common in Greek. 

4, Surg, Erron. used for PRostTHES!S 2. 

1842 Duxctison Afed. Lex., Prothesis (ed, 1857 adds 
Prosthesis), that part of surgery, whose object is to add to 


PROTHETIC. 


the human body some 
may be wanting. 

Prothetic (propetik), a. [ad. Gr. mpoBeree-ds 
having a purpose in view, also of or for prefixing, 
prepositional, f. mpori@évac to place before.] 

Ll. Gram. Prefixed at the beginning of a word; 
also, less etymologically called Prosrneric, 

1833 S. Kenetck in Pilot. Musenur TI, 348 That the w 
in the longer form is merely prothetic and no part of the 
root. 1888 Athemenm 24 Nov. 704/2 In 11. 156 Prof. 
Sterrett has again misunderstood thie prothetic iota; read 
igdayevrs. 1g00 H. Harrison in AL § Q. oth Ser. VIL 
$14/2 Wrayton...Its prothetic w is due to false analogy. 

4. That is posited before ; antecedent. rare—t. 

1839-52 Baey Festus xix. (ed. 5) 301 In hope to know the 
great unknowable, The all prothetic universal 1. 

13. Surg. Erron. used for PRostneric 2. 

1899 Nature 23 Nov. 77/1 The introduction of a section 
upon prothetic appliances, 

Prothe'tical, . [f. as prec. +-AL.J ?Ifav- 
ing the quality of putting forth into view, or 
exhibiting. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 91 A poet is necessarily a syne 
thetical, if, indeed, he be not rather a higher, a prothetical 
agent, fd. 258 The language of Scripture ..the style not 
being so much symbolical or typical as prothetical, if we 
may coin the word 3 the natural things which we too gene- 
rally understand as figures of speech... being used not only 
as direct exponents of the spiritual,..bue as one and the 
same with them. 

Prothe'tically, adv. 

1. (CE. prec.) 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 167 ‘The genuine poet works 
synthetically, or even in higher guise, prothetically, and 
never analytically, . 

Grant. By prothesis or prefixion. 

Het Trans. Anier, Philol. Assoc. XVI. ‘pp. 33 Letters 
adde prothetically, 

Prothistorian ; see Proro- 1. Prothocall, 
-coll, -gall, -goll, obs. ff. Prorocot, 

[F. 
«\ prime simple- 


artificial part, in place of one that 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2] 


+ Prothodaw. Ods. humorous uonce-wd, 
Protho-, Provo- + Daw sé, 2.a.] 
ton, a noodle of the first rank, 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. V 73 That an Arche foole can- 
not forge a lye for his pleasure, but a prothodawe wy 
faine a glose to mainteine his folish fantasie. 

Prothonotary, etc., var. Protonorary, ete. 

Prothoplasmator, -pla(u)st(e: see Proto-, 

Prothoracic (préupore:sik), a Eutom, [ec 
mod.L, prothdrax, -thordcem (see next) + -1¢c: ef. 
Pro-2 2, and ¢horactc.] Of or pertaining to the 
front of the thorax; pertaining to or situated on 
the prothorax, 

1826 Krasy & Sr. Entomol, 111, xxxiv. 412 The lower 
margin of the Dep riG Acie cavity has a notch. 1836-9 Todd's 
Cyet. Anat. 11.883 In the Coleoptera. .the pro-thoracic.. 
segments ore largely developed. 1887 Atheneum 16 Apr. 
518/1 ‘The existence of prothoracic glands in certain species. 

| Prothorax (propder&ks). Zxtom, [mod.L. : 
sec Pro-? 2 and Tuorax.] The first of ihe 
three thoracic somites, or divisions of the thorax 
of an insect, which bears the first pair of legs. Its 
upper surface consists of the pronoftem or central 
tidge, and the two prof/eura, one on each side. 

(1824 Avoour in Ann. des Se. Nat. 1. 119 Nous nomme- 
rons Prothorax le premier segment... Le prothorax, le 
mésothorax, et le métathorax réunis, constituent fe Thorax.} 
1826 Kiapy & Sp. Entomol. M1. xxxv. $31, 1 adopt Hkewise 
the terms. .prothorax, mesothorax, metathorax, to signify 
the three segments into which the thorax of Linné, or the 
upper side of the trunk, is resolvable. 1877 Huxiey 4 nad. 
inv, Anion, vii. 437 The longicorn Beetles produce a sonnd 
by the friction of the terzum of the prothorax upon a pro- 
cess of that of the mesothorax, 

Prothyalosomal: see Proto- 2b. 

Prothyl, -yle, variants of Proryie. 

| Prothyrum (prg‘pirdm). [L. (generally in 
pl. frothyra), ad. Gr. mpéOupov a front-door, a porch, 
f. npd, Pro- 2 + @Upa a door.]_ The porch or vesti- 
bule of an ancient Greek or Roman house. 

1706 Puicuirs, Prothyrumn, a Porch at the onter Door of 
an House, a Fence of Pales or Rails, to keep off Horses or 
Carts from the Door. 1834 Geutl. Mag. CIV. 1. 53 The 
Roman Villa after Vitruvius... T'he rincipal features noticed 
are the Protbyrum, vestibule, or Jo! bby. 

Prothysteron, Protichnite : sce Proto- 2b, 

| Protime-sis. 04s. [mod.L., a. Gr. nporipnats, 
n. of action f. rpor:uav to honour before or above.] 
Estimation of one thing above another; preference, 

1638 Meve Jiés. (1672) 285, ‘LT will have merey and not 
sacrifice’; it is no Antithesis, but a Protimesis, that ‘1 had 
rather have mercy than sacrifice *. 

Protiodide (protei-ddaid), Chem. Also proto- 
iodide. [rot-, PRoto- 3.) A combination of 
iodine with another element or radical, containing 
the smallest properig of iodine: opposed 10 
Per-ropipe. Formerly also called + Protio'duret. 


Now usually otherwise expressed,“as protiodide of 


iron = ferrous iodide, Fe I,; Prottodide or prot- 
toaurel of mercury = mercuric iodide, Hg L., 

3836 J. M. Guiry Mfagendie’s Formud. (ed. 2) 120 Pre- 
paration of the Proto-loduret of Mercury. 1836-41 Braxnpe 
Chem. (ed. 5) 677 Iodide of Calcium. .may also be obtained 
hy digesting hydrate of lime with protiodide of iron. 1854 
Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc, Chem. 499 The protoiodide fof 
inercury]..is a beautiful red compound. : 


| all the lower organisms which cannot be regarded as 
| 


| its individuality in its 
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| | Protista (protivsti), st. p/1 Avol, (inod.L. 
| (= Ger. rotisten, Maeckel 1868), a. Gr. mpwriora, 
i neut. pl. of mpwriar-os the very first, supeil. of 
mp@ros first.) A third kingdom of organized 
betugs, proposed by Haeckel to include those of 
the simplest structure, not definitely distinguished 
as either animals or plants (thus comprising the 
Protozoa and Protophyta, with those forms in- 
determinately assigned’ 10 cither group); corre- 
sponding to the Prima/fa of Wilson and Cassin 
(see PRIMAL &), 
1878 Bent Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 75 The plan of uniting 


Animals or Plants into the Kingdom of the Protista, 1908 

M. Hartos in Contemp. Rez. Apr. 486 The physiology of 

a ee (organisms which have the character of isolated 

cells). 

Hence Protist (prémtist), an organism of the 
group Srofista, a protozoon or protophyte ; also 
atirth, = protistan; Protistan a, of or belong- 
ing to the Profista; sb, = frotist; Protivstic a., 
of the rotista. 

1869 Huxtey Crit. & eld. xii. (1873) 314 Some of the 
AMonera acquired tendencies towards the Protistic, others 
towards the Vegetal, and others towards the Animal modes 
of life, 1877 FP. Bateman Darwdruisur 33 The second 
group of the Protistic dom—the Amreboida or Protos 
plasta. 2889 Gepnes & ‘Tnomson Ezo/, Sev x. rzg In 
[Volvox], which is best regarded as a multicellular protist. 

fbid. xi, 152 Loose protist colonies like Volvox or Ampullina, 
| 1897 Vat, Seirace Oct. 234 The modes of re roduection 
among Protists are many and various. 1908 M. Hartoc 
in Contemp, Rev. Apr, 489 The Protistic parent that loses 
offspring when it divides. 

Proto- (praute), before a vowel or 4 properly 
prot- (prot), or with 4 (proup), repr. Gr. mpwro-, 
combining form of mp&ros first, which became 
mpat- before a simple, and xpw@- before an 
aspirated vowel. 

In compounds already used in Greek, and many of later 
formation, the Greek practice (represented by the forms 
Proto, prot, proth-) is retained, but in modern for mations, 
esp. in group 2 below, the tendency is to leave frozo- 
unchanged: e.g, Protentpostate, prota-hippus, 

Words in Aroto- requiring for any reason in- 
dividual treatment will be found as main words; 
those not so treated follow here, in three groups, 
showing the use of Arofo-, (1) in general language; 
(2) in terms of zoology and biology ; (3) in chemical 
terminology. 

1. In various words of rare occurrence or nonce~ 
words, often self-explaining : frofo- (which, when 
prefixed to a word already in English, is usually 
hyphened) denoting (2) ‘First in time, earliest, 
original, primitive’, as in + prot-, proto-historian, 
Proto-apostate, -bishop, -chemistry, -chronicler, -god, 
-heresiarch, -ideal, -metaphrast, -farent, -pattern, 
protestant, -sinner, -lyrant; (6) © First in rank or 
importance, chief, principal’, as in + froto-abbaty 
(= abbacy), -architect, -chemist, -devil, -groom- 
ship, justiciaryship, -magnale, -rebel, -trailor ; also 
the following: Proto-dea‘con (-diacon) [Gr. 
mpwrodiaxovos},a chief deacon (inthe Greek Church). 
+ Proto-fo'rester (protho-) (ned.L. protoforest- 
artus], chief forester. Proto-go'spel = Pror- 
EVANGELIUM, Protograph [see “GRAPH, a first 
or original writing, BProto-historric a., belong- 
ing or relating to primitive history, or the 
beginnings of historical records. Proto-Ma'rk, an 
assumed original writing which formed the basis 
of the existing Gospel of Mark; so Proto- 
Ma'tthew. + Proto-na‘tural @. Oés., primarily 
natural, belonging to the original nature of a 
thing. + Proto-nota‘tor, a first or principal 
recorder of a court. Proto-patria‘rchal @., be- 
longing to a chief patriarch. + Pro-to-plot O6s., 
an original plot or scheme. Proto-pre'sbyter 
= Proropors, + Proto-pri‘mitive a, carliest 
among the primitive, most primitive. +Proto- 
scriniary (¢rvon. serinerary), a chief keeper of 
records, etc. Proto-typo‘grapher, the earliest or 
chief printer. Protove'stiary [med.L. prétovessi- 
aréus|, the chief keeper ofa (royal) wardrobe. Pro- 
tozeu'gma (see quot.). Also ProrocaNnontcaL, 
Proromartyr, PROTOPOPE, ProtoryPE, ete. 


1647 M. Hupsox Div. Righ? Goud. 1. viii. 63 All Histories 
and Cine fice tice Moses the *Prothistorian of the world. 
21661 Furcer Worthies, Somerset, (1662) ttt, 21 Glassenbury 
heing the *Proto-Abbaty then and many years after. 1827 
Hautam Const, Hist. xv. WN. 475 note, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, the false and fickle *proto-apostate of whiggism. 
1859 Hoanouse /taly I. ie eS was “proto-architect 
to the empire of St. Mark. 3641 Hevuin fist, Epise. 
(1657) 18 James the *Proto-Bishop, the first that ever had 
a fixt Episcopall Sea, was ordained Bishop of Hierusalem, 
by Peter, James and John the sonnes of Zebedee. 1 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 34 Anastasius..sent the *proto-chemist, 
Vgurales Isthmius, to end his fraudulent career in the 
ortress of Petra. 1680 ‘I’. VauGHAN (#772) Ancuopeeaptia 
Theomagica: Ora Discourse of the Nature of Man an his 
state after death; Grounded on his Creator's *Proto- 
Chimistry. Zéid. 9 He that knows how to imitate the 
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Proto-Chymistrie of the Spirit by Separation of the Princi- 
ples wherein the Life is Imprisoned. 160g Parsons ard Pe. 
Three Convers. Hug. Relat. Trial 611 hough he be the 
Protestants *Protochroni«ler, 1698 J. Crcie Muscovy 314 
He hath also a *Proto-Deacon, 1896 I ustn. Gas. 27 May 
6/2 Two archpriests, accompanied hy proto-diacons, cone 
forward. 1694 Moirrecx Ranéiate vexi, Oh you Devils,.. 
* Proto: Devils, Panto-Devils, yon would weda Monk, would 
you? [1617 Mixsuxr Ductor, *Protofarestarins, was he 
whom the anncient Kings of this Realme made cheefe of 
Winsonr Forest.] 1631 WeEEVER vl ve. Hien, Aton. 644 This 
Hugh was high lustice, Gardian, or Prothoforester of 
England. 1g00 Wadury 8 Mar. 437/2 So strangely complex 
& pantheon was set up that the protogod was almost 
whelmed by the sanctifications of himself. 184s Myrrs 
Cath, Th At. § 46. 176 HE it be admitted that an authentic 
“protograph of the Bible, with incontestably Divine signa. 
ture, does not exist. 1822 View Uenthly Vag. V. 342 The 
“protogroomship of the horse. 1844 W. Kay in Fleury's 
fect. Hist WN 188 note, Vhe words.. ply refer to 
the fact of Simon’s heing the *proto-her 
Trans. Noyal Hist, Soc. VAL. yor Fhe creat school of 
*protohiatoric mythology. igor /V/ef 26 Jan. 102/2 Our 
knowledge of prehistoric and protohistoric times. increases 
daily, 29716 M. Davirs Athen. Livre. Il. Diss. Physick go 
The same *Proto-Ideal Purpose of drawing out the Irimo- 
genial Physick of the Grecians 10 its first aboriginal Offspring. 
3601 Seren ff ist. Gt, Brit. ix, ix. § 31.585 The Marleof Kent, 
whom... the King remooued fiom the “I ous Institiaviship: ur 
high office of his Chiefe Iustice’. 1822 .Veze Monthly Vas, 
V. 342 Creating hima *protomagnate of Persia, 1883 Scaaiy 
fist. Ch. WL. xine txxix. 600 He used the Hebrew Matthew 
sor 2 lost *proto-Mark. 1865 Di Morcax in el theneun 
13 May 65343 Lillingsley, the Lngtish *protomietaphrast of 
Kuclid. a 1653 Bixsxine Seva 5) 63 This is the “proto. 
nataral obligation. 1720 Sik fote’s Sterc LL. xxviil 
387-4 The Maior'’s Clerk, 1 her with the Common Clerk 
of the City, and the Sheriff's Clerks sat before them, t 
hote..all the Matters objected... ..\nd one was* Protonotater, 
from whose Note all the rest took each his Copy: of 
Writing, 1603 J. Davies Microcosm. Gr part) 23/1 Since 
our *Proto-parents’ lowest fall, Our wisdome’s highest 
pitch (God wet is low. 2810 CoLerimpce in Lit, Rent. 
(1838) TIT. 218 Aye! here isthe ove, the proto-parent of 
the whole race of controversies. 1658 Baamnan ScAssae 
Guarded we tox, His ‘Pr topatriarchal power was 
acknowledged. 1657 J. Watis Vind. Ch. fing, 86 We are 
to.eye Chirist beyond them, especially, as the ‘Proto. 
Patterne. 1584 Leycesters Common. (651: 91 Their Archi- 
tipe or *Proto-plot which they follow (I meane the con- 
spiracy of Northumberland and Suffolke in King Edwards 
dayes). 1882-3 Schaf's Encyel. Nelig, Kuowl. WW. 1942 
There is a *proto-presbyter or proto-pope at each cathedral 
--in the Grieco-Russian Church. 1694 J. Saitn Dectr. 
Lord's Day 70 Sunday was accounted by the *Protoprimi- 
tive Fathers the Seventh day in the order of Creation 1604 
Parsoxs 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 355 One of the first 
* Protoprotestants of England. 1714 Lockuart lem. A fairs 
Scot. 9 His son..thence acquired the title of *proto-rebell, 
1907 A. Lane fftst. Scot. IV. iv. 80 Queensherry, now 
regarded by Cavaliers as ‘the proto-rebel’, was Privy 
Seal. 1670 G. H. éfist, Cardinals 1. 11. 85 He had under 
him twelve Serineraries, and one “Proto-Scrinerary. 1702 
Jiurlesgue LEstrange's Ouevedo 279 Lucifer, the “Proto- 
Sinner of Heaven. 1570-6 Lannarne Peramd. Ment (826) 
284 Thomas that “Prototraitour and rebell to his Prince, 
1656 Biouxt Glossegr., *Prototypegrapher.., the cheif 
Printer, 1880 Dranxs in Adhenenm 18 Dec. 814/3 He left 
Lruges to return to his native country and become its 
proto-typographer, 1657 W. Rann tt. Gassendi’s Lyfe 
Petrese Ep. Ded. 4 Nimrod the mighty Hunter, and * Proto- 
Tyrant of the world. 1774 Warrox Hise, Eng. Poetry 
(1840) T. iii, 132 *Protovestiary or wardrobe keeper of the 
palace of Antiochus at Constantinople (€ 1070). 1657 
J. Saute Myst, Ret. 180 *Protozengma,..when the Verb 
or Adjective is expressed in the beginning of the clanse or 
sentence; and omitted after, 


2. In numerons modern scientific and technical 
terms (sbs. and adjs.). The second element is 
properly of Greck origin, less frequently of Latin. 

a. Prefixed to adjs. from names of countries or 
races, forming ndjs. denominating primitive or 
original tribes, languages, writings, works of art 
or manufacture, styles of architectnre, etc.: as 


froto-Avabic, -Babylonian, -Cancasie, -Celtic, 
-Corinthian, -Deric, -Egyptian, -Elamite, -Greek, 


-fonic, -Phanician, -Semitic, Also with nouns 
denoting natives or inhabitants, as profo-Aede. 

1889 Savck in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 905 An alphabet and 
language which have heen termed *Protoarabic. 1889 
I. Yavtor Orig, Aryans iii. 182 The higher culture of 
the Semites, which “again was derived from the *proto- 
Babylonian people. 1899 R. Muneo Prehist. Scot. un 246 
The horned weapons are products of the *proto-Celtic 
Stratum which hes chronologically between the earlier 
megalithic chambers and the later Gaulish tumuli. 1894 
E. Rosixson in Nation (N.Y) 31 May 40s5/2 Of the 
carly styles, .. and, most of all, the so-called ‘*proto- 
Corinthian’. 1907 Atheneum 6 uly 20/2 In one of the 
primitive graves laid bare..in the Forum was founda small 
vase of the proto-Corinthian class. 1876 Biacn Aede Lee?. 
Egypt 21 Vhe architect invents the “protodoric column. 
tgor A. J. Evans in Oxf Univ. Gaz. 12 Feb. 339/1 A 
survival of this *Proto-Egyptian class dn the Libyan 
regions. 1901 Pilot 26 Jan. 103/1 Hitherto +. called 
‘ Mycenzan’ or *proto-Greek art. 1890 Cend. Dict. s. va 
{Figure} *Proto-Ionic Capital, discovered in the Troad. _ 
1. Wisco Orig. Aryans iil. 184 Non-Aryan tribes, suc! 
as the *proto-Mledes, ..the Etruscans, and the Picts, 3893 
F. Apams New Egypt 38 An expedition of acquisition, a 
truly *Proto-Pheenician trait] . 

b. In terms, chiefly of Zoology or Biology: 
usually designating an (actual or hypothetical) 
original or primitive form, type, or: anism, struc= 
ture, etc, || Prota‘mnion, a hypothetical primi- 
tive amniotic animal, the lee gc ormon 
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ancestor of mammals, birds, and reptiles. || Prota- 
mos‘ba, a genus of Protozoa having lobate pseudo- 
podia like the amoeba (cf, PRorocENEs) ; henee 
Protamee‘ban, a. belonging to or having the 
characters of this genus; sé. a member of this 
genus; Protamosboid a., resembling a prota- 
mceba. Prota‘mphirhine, the ancestral type of 
the amphirhine or double-nostrilled vertebrates. 
|| Prota‘stacns [Gr. doraxds lobster, crayfish], the 
ancestral type of the Aséactdv or crayfishes ; hence 
Prota‘stacine (-sain) a Protaxo‘nial @., in 
Morphology, having the parts arranged about a 
single primary or main asis; of or pertaining to 
Protaxonia, Prote‘mbryo: see quot.; hence 
Protembryo‘nic a. | Protence'phalon, the 
first of the three primary cerebral vesicles of the 
embryo. Prothelminth (Gr. pus, éApvd- 
worn], a protozodn of the order /rothedmintha, 
comprising most of the /ufusoria, regarded as 
representing an ancestral type of worms; hence 
Prothelmi'nthic @.; so || Prothe'Imis, 2 hypo- 
thetical ancestral type of worms. Prothyaloso- 
mal (propai4lesou'mal) a., pertaining to the fvo- 
thyalosoma [Gr. bados glass + o@po body], * Van 
Beneden’s name (1883) for the envelope of the 
nucleolus of an ovum’ Syd. See. Lex). || Pro- 
thysteron (propi'stérpn) Rhet. [Gr. mpoOverepor] 
~ HystEron PROTERON, Protichnite (-i-knoit, 
Palwout, [see eunxite], oue of the fossil tracks 
found in the Potsdam sandstone of Canada, 
supposed to be those of a trilobite or allicd animal, 
Pro‘toblast [see -BLAst], (2) a cell of a primitive 
or simple form, consisting of a mass of protoplasm 
with no investing membrane or eell-wall; (6) “the 
nucleus of the ovum’ (Syt. Soc, Lex.). Broto- 
pla'stic a. = [ToLoBLAsTIC. Protobla’stoderm, 
the primitive blastoderm or investing layer of the 
fertilized ovum. Proto-carinate, a. belonging 
to those primitive birds having a carinate or keeled 
breast-bone; sd. one of such birds, Protoce'rcal 
a, Ichth., having a tail-fin of the primitive form, 
continuous with the dorsal and ventral fins. 
Pro‘tocere (-siv1) [Gr. «épas horn], the rudiment 
of the antler of a deer, the process developed in 
the first year, || Protoce'rebrum, the anterior 
cerebral vesicle of the embryo, which develops into 
the cerebrum; hence Protoce‘rebral @ Proto- 
ceelo‘mate, an animal belonging to the /’rofo- 
calo' mata,a proposed division of )/etazoa character- 
ized by a primitive enteric cavity wilh simple 
ceelomic sacs, as most sponges; hence Proto- 
celoma‘tica. Pro‘toconch (-kpyk [see Conca], 
the embryonic shell in certain cephalopods; hence 
Protoco’nchal a. Protodi‘pnoan, a hypothetical 
primitive dipnoan. Pro-todome Cvys/., a primary 
Dour. Protodyna‘stic @., Anc. /71st., belong- 
ing to the first or earliest (Egyptian) dynasties. 
Protofo:rami‘nifer (pl. -foramini‘fera), a primi- 
tive foraminifer. || Protoga’ster [Gr. yoornp 
stomach]: see quot. Protoga‘stric a. [as prec.], 
(a) a term designating two lobes, one on each side, 
towards the front of the gastro-hepatic area of the 
carapace in brachyurous Crustaceans ; (6) pertain- 
ing to the protogaster. Protole'mur, a term 
including various extinct inseetivorons mammals 
as the supposed ancestral types of the lemurs. 
|| Protomacla [L. mala jaw], each member of the 
first pair of jaws or mandibles in the Myriapoda ; 
hence Protoma‘lal, Protoma‘lar adajs, Proto- 
me‘ristem Sof., the meristem or generating tissue 
of the youngest parts of plants; primary meristem 
(Russow (in Ger.) 1872). Proto‘merite (Gr. 
wépos part], the first or anterior segment of a 
polycystid gregarine, as distinguished from the 
larger posterior segment (denteromerite or deuto- 
merite); hence Protomeri‘tic a. Proto'mesal 2., 
Entom. (Gr. pésos middle], applied to a series of 
cells in the wings of hymenopterous insects; now 
called the second, third, and fourth submarginal or 
cubital cells. Protomorph (Gr. poppy form], a 
primitive or original form ; so Protomo-rphic a., 
haying the primitive or simplest form or structure. 
Protomy‘xoid a., resembling /rolomyxa (Gr. 
pvga slime], a genus of myxopodous Protozoa, 
|| Protone'phron (Gr. veppds kidney], the primitive 
kidney in the embryo of vertebrates, consisting of 
the pronephron, mesonephron, and metanephron; 
hence Protone:phric a Protonn‘cleate <., 
having a primitive nucleus; belonging to the 
Protonucteata, a hypothetical gronp of Protozoa 
regarded as the ancestors of all other animals. 
Proto-o'rganism, 2 primitive or unicellular organ- 
ism, animal or vegetable; a protozo6n or proto- 
phyte. 


Proto-o'rnithoid a. (Gr. dpus, dpvid- | ..requires a de<ignation of its own,-.the word 
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bird], of the most ancient or primitive birdlike 
type. Protophlo‘em So/., the tissue from which 
the phloem is developed ; the primitive phloem of 
a fibro-vascular bundle (Russow (in Ger.) 1872). 
Protopo'dial a., pettaining to a Protopodinm. 
Proto'podite [see PoviTe], in Crustacea, the first 
or basal joint of a limb, which articulates with its 
somite; hence Protopodi'tic @. || Protopo'dium 
[see Popium 2b], a primitive or typical foot in 
Molluses. Pro‘toprism Cryst., 2 primary prism, 
Protopy'ramid Cvyst., a primary pyramid. 
Protosei‘smograph [see SeisMOGRAPH], an instm- 
ment for reeording the beginning or first trace of 
an earthquake shock. Protositphon, the primi- 
tive or mdimentary siphon or siphuncle in the 
protoconeh of certain cephalopods; also || Proto- 
siphonula. Protoso'mite, cach of the midi- 
mentary somites or segments of the embryo in 
arthropods and annelids ; hence Protosomi-tic ¢. 
Pro‘tospasm /’a/h., a local spasm preceding a 
general convulsion, Protospe'rmatoblast (sec 
Sperm and -B.ast], term for certain cells from 
which spermatozoa are formed: see quot. Proto- 
spo'ngian a., designating a primitive stage in 
the development of a sponge, Fro‘tospore Sdt., 
a primary spore or spore-like body in certain fungi, 
corresponding to the prothallium in higher crypto- 
gams. Proto'stoma [Gr. ordza mouth]: see 
quot. for frologaster, Protosystematic ¢., 
Cryst, belonging to a primary syslem, Proto 
tergite /:vfom. (1. ferguue back], the first dorsal 
segment of the abdomen of an insect. Proto- 
toxin: sce quot. ; so Prototo'xoid = profoxoid : 
see Toxix and ‘Toxoip, Protove'rtebra, (@) 
Comp. -inat. in Carus’s nomenclature (1828) 
applied to the ribs reckoned as the first set of 
vertebrae; (4) Fmébryol. each of the segments, 
formerly considered 2s primitive (temporary) 
vertebra, in the early embryo of a vertebrate 3 
hence Protove'rtebral «., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a protovertebra. Protove'rtebrate ¢., 
(a furnished with protovertebra:; (4) belonging to 
the /rotovertebrata, the hypothetical ancestral 
forms of vertebrate animals. || Proto’-vum, an 
ovum in its first or primitive stage, e.g. before 
impregnation, or (in the case of a ieroblastic 
ovum) before the formation of the food-yolk (cf. 
Merovem). Protoxylem (-zailem) Sof, the 
tissne from which the xylem is developed; the 
primitive xylem ofa fibro-vascular bundle, Proto- 
zonite Extom. [Gr. Savy girdle], each of the 
primitive or rudimentary segments of the body of 
an insect in the embryonic stage. Protn‘reter, 
the primitive ureter, the excretory duct of the 
protonephron. See also Proromirpus, PRoto- 
PHYTE, PROTOZOA, etc. 

1879 tr. /faveket’s Exot, Mau xviii. 11. 134 This unknown 
common parent-form is the Primitive Amnion Animal (*7r0¢- 
aunion). An external appearance the Protammion was 
most probably an intermediate form between the Sala- 


manders and the Lizards. 1877 Huxtey daat. Jae, Anis, 
ii 79 It is open to doubt..whetber cither *Protanwla, 
Protegenes, ot Aly.codictyum is anything but one stage of 
a cycle of forms. 1883 J. KE. Avy in Anoiwiledge 15 June 
3553/2 The thousands of other *protameetoid creatures. 
3869 Hexvey Crit. § Addr. xit. (1873) 317 From this 
**Protamphirhine’ were developed, in divergent lines, the 
true Sharks, Rays, and Chima:ra:; the Ganoids, and the 
Dipneusta. 1880 — Cray/ish vi, 344 Tbe common > prot- 
astacine farm is to be songht in the Trias, 1878 — in 
Proc. Zoot, Soc. 787 A Crustacean..which we may call 
provisionally *Profastacus. 1887 Prec. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. 397 ‘The stages of holoblastic ova may be.. classified 
as follows..(1) The ovum or Monoplast..; (2) the first silage 
of segmentation..; (3) the second stage of segnientation... 
We have proposed to classify these stages under the name 
of *Protembryo. 1887 T. J. Parker in Proc. Zoot. Soc. 37 
The. .unpaired portion of the *protencephalon (embryonic 
fure-brain', 1879 w. Z/aeckel’s Evol, Man xvii. 11. 76 ‘the 
common parent-form of the whole Worm tribe (the *Pre- 
theliis). 1873 Dawsos Earth § Man iii. 43 Some of the 
most ancient sandstones have their surfaces covered with rows 
of punctured impressions (*/rotichaites, first foot-prints). 
31880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (U.S.) VIL. 772 The sandstone beds 
which contain the proticbnites. 187a Packarn Embryol, 
Stud. Hexapodous Insects(Peabody Acad. Sci. 1.M emu.) 6 
The primitive blastodermic skin..or as it might be termed, 
*protoblastoderm. sgoz fis Apr. 343 Vhatin Rhea we have 
represented the *proto-carinate wing-lype of to-day, 1892 
J. A. Tnomsox Outé. Zool, Xx. 403 Theend of the notochord 
in the tail is quite straight (protocercal and diphycercal). 
1885 Witoer in WV. York Aled. Frul. 28 Mar. 354 *Proto- 
cerebrum, 2 monomial. significant equivalent for. .cerebral 
rudiment. 1884 Hyattin Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. List. 113 
Anatomically, the Sponges may be called Metazoa proto- 
ca:lomata... Wecan readily transform a “protocazlomate into 
zn trochoceelomate hy destroying the horizontal parts of the 
partitions. 1888 /4/ Rerive 542 Uhe *protoconch of Owen, 
in Cephalopods, is the early shell which precedes the conch, 
or true shell. Professors Hyatt and Brooks consider the 
protoconch in cephalous motluses as..probably derived from 
the periconch of Seaphopods. | 1878 Gurnev Crystallogr. 52 
The former [dome] is distinguisbed as the *protodume. 90a 
Daity Chron.6 Oct. 3/1 The period of the first three d yoasties 
proto- 
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dynastic’ appears to be suitable. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
te viii. 215 Evzoon [etc.), our *proto-foraminifera. 1879 
ur. Haeckel's Evol. Man viil. I. 294, I shall call the central 
cavity of the Gastrula-body the primitive intestine (Aroto- 
gaster), and its opening the primitive mouth (profostoma). 
1897 Huxtry Anaé. dav. Anim. vi. 343 The latter is. sub- 
divided into two epigastric lobes, two *protogastric lobes, 
a median mesogastric lobe, two metagastric lobes and two 
urogastric lobes. 1887 Heitrxin Distrid, Anine m. ii. 348 
By Frouessart they [certain inammals of tertiary age) are 
all ranged with the Insectivora as the group of the *proto- 
lemurs. 1883 Packarn in Proc. Awer. Philos. Soc. June 
198 [In Ayr¥afoda] the *protomala consists of two portions, 
the cardo and stipes, while the hexapodous mandible is 
invariably composed of but one piece,..which corresponds 
to the stipes of the myriapodous protomala. /éd. 203 The 
*protomalal and deutomalal arthromeres, | 1881 Nelure 
XXIIL. 288/1 Dr. Jakob Eriksson describes ina lengthened 
paper the *protomeristem of the roots of Dicutyledons. 188 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 550 The young anther consists at first of 
a small-celled proto-meristem in which a fibro-vascular 
bundle becomes differentiated lying in the axis of the 
connective. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson dling Life 858 
Nn] the Podycystidea [the body] is divided by two septa into 
tbree segments... The first segment is the epimerite; it is 
the part from whicb the other Lwo segments bud out...The 
second segment is the “protumerite, the third and by far the 
largest, the deuteromerite. 1826 Kirsy & Se. Eutosol. 
til. xxxv. 632 Tbe medial areolets of the Intermediate 

Area. form three distinct series ; these may be called the 
*protomesal, deuteromesal, and tritomesal, reckoning from 
the postcostal areolets. 1876 J.J. G. Witkinson (um. Se. 
4 Div. Rev. 38 The growth of evils from their first wicked 
thoughts or germs, from their true *protomorphs, tiny and 
unperceived, to monstrous destructions. 1859 #odd's Cyet. 
Anat. V. 476/1 The integumentary “prutomorphic line. 
1867 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 290 ML. 289A protomorphic 
layer, which differentiates in opposite directions, 1883 
P Gunves in Zucycl, Brit. XVI. 846/2 ‘The writer bas 
Blend to explain the furms of free and united cells as 
tlizations of a (*protomynxoid) cycle in which variatiuns 

of functional activity are accompanied by the assumption of 
corresponding forms. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man xxv. 
Vi. g12 In all low. Skulled Animals (Craniota), without 
amnion ..the primitive kidneys (‘protoucphra}, though 
much modified,..act permanently as urine-seereting glands. 
1861 NV. Syd. Soe. Vear-bh, Med. 113 Genesis of the *Proto- 
organisms found in Calcined Air, and in Putrescible Sub- 
stances that have been heated to 150°. 1895 Syed. Soc, Lex., 
Protosrganism, one of the simplest of ‘organised beings, 
vapable of being referred either to tbe animal or vegetable 
kingdom, 1883 W. Sikes in Marfer's Mag. Heb. 332/2 Slab 
. extending the. .area of *proto-ornithoid forms of life from 
longitude 72° w 4° 1884 Bowrx & Scorr De Bary's 
Fhaner, 390 The first primitive elements of the phloem, 
Kussow's *protophloem, 1898 tr. Strasburger's Bat. 1. 3 
105 In fully-developed vascular bundles the protoxylem and 
protophlocm cease to perform their functions, 1870 Rotre- 
ston Anim, Life 94 (Common Crayfish) The appendages of 
the... post-abdominal segments consist of a Particulate 
‘*protopodite’ fetc.]. 1877 Huxcev Anat. fav. A nist. 1.273 
Two pairs of appendages, composed each of a protopodite, 
terminated by an endopodite and exopodite, 1880 Git in 
Smithsonian Rep. 361 The valve of the siphon [in Cepha- 
pede] is a true foot or *protopodium, and the two lateral 
folds are pteropodia, 31895 Story-MASkELrNE Crystallogr. 
283 ‘The hexagonal deutero-prism,.is identical in features 
with the *proto-prism...'The horizontal sections of tbe 
proto: and deutero-prisms are regular hexagons. /déd. 291 

The trigonal *proto-pyramid may be regarded..as being a 
limiting case of the ditrigonal proto-pyramid. 1881 Friends’ 
fatetligencer XXXVI §56 The *protoscismograpb and 
the microseismograph,..with which Professor Palmieri... 
may detect tbe first faintest, quiver which hints the coming 
earthquake, 1893 Hyatr in J’roe. Boston Soc. Nat, fist. 
103 An aperture through which the *protosiphonula com. 
municated with the protuconch, 1877 Huxtey Anat. fav 
Anint, v. 243 Generally, the development of the *proto- 
somites, as these segments might be called, does not occur until 
some time after the embryo has been hatched. /4id. vi. 250 
‘As with Annelids, the segmentation of the body results from 
the subdivision of the mesoblast by transverse constrictions 
into protosomites. 1890 Cent. Dict., Jacksonian epilepsy 
+, epilepsy in which the spasms are jocal...Such spasms 
are also called sonospasnis, or, when they are followed hy 
general convulsions, "frotospasnts. 1899 Altbutt’s Syst. 
fed. V1\. 289 With this monospasm or protospasm there is 
often a tendency to generalisation. 1889 Q. Fruit. Microsc. 
Se. Dec. 231 note, The spermatozoa of the ecapods studied 
by him [Sahatier) arise in large cells, the ‘ *protosperinato- 
blasts’. 1884 Hyatr in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 8 We 
have not been able to separate the *Protospongian stage of 
ilaeckelfromtheascula. 1878Guenev Crystallogr. 72 These 
are sometimes called the *protosystematic planes. 3895 
Storv-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. 110, 1904 Brit. Med. Font. 
10 Sept. 567 We have three different toxins with different 
toxicity and different avidities to theantitoxin, viz, the *proto- 
toxin, the deuterotoxin, and the tritotoxin. Lbid. 568 The 
prototoxin with the greatest avidity for the antitoxin and 
with the greatest toxicity... but. -beingcomparatively labile it 
changes after some time into *prototoxold. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. bea. Anim. ¥, 225 The mesoblast becomes divided 
into a series of quadrate masses, like the *protoverlebrae of 
a vertebrate embryo. 1882 Mivart Caf 325 On each side of 
the medullary groove and notochord a series of quadrate 
thickenings appear, termed protovertebrac, 1890 Bittincs 
Nat. Med. Dict., Protevertebra, primitive segment of the 
mesoderin; myotome, When the name was given the myo- 
tomes were supposed to be the rudiments of the vertebra, 
*protovertebral column or plate, a thick column of ceils 
lying along the medullary groove, from which by segmenta- 
tion the protovertebra: are formed. 1879 tr. Zfacckel’s Evol, 
Man 1. 223 The *protevun: is thus transformed into the 
metovun (alter-egg) which is many tines larger ,, but, -is 
only a single. .cell. 1887 Ur. Strasburger's Bot. viii. 86 We 
have found..in the wood portion (the xylem) of the fibro- 
yasal bundle, the prima wood, the *Protoxylem, compe d 
of primary wood-parenc yma_and of vessels, 1898 J. id 1. 
i. 105 ‘The protoxylem occupies the innermost, the proto- 
hioem the outermost side of a procambium strand. 1871 

sackarn Embryol, Stud, Diplax etc. (Peabody Acad. Sci. 
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1, Mem. 11.) 16 The, primitive arthromeres, or segments of 
the body (*protozonites [mispr. protosvonites)] of Claparéde’. 
1872 — fe.capodous insects (Mem. ut.) 6 The cephalic lobes 
and succeeding protozonites are formed. 1879 tr. Haeckel's 
Evol. Man xxv. 11. 406 We find a long tube, the primitive 
kidney duct (*protureter..), on each side. 

3. Tn Chemistry. a. With names of binary com- 
pounds in -1pE (formerly -rere/), designating that in 
which the element or radical combines in the first 
or smallest proportion with another element; e. g. 
ProroxiveE, PRoTocuLonwwE (+ Arotochloruret), 
PROTIODIDE, PRoTOSULPHIDE (tf prolosulphuret), 
qv. So protobro‘mide(} protobromuret) , proto- 
carbide (-carburet), protoeyanide (-cyanuret), 
protophosphide (-/hosphuref), ele. a compound 
of bromine, carbon, cyanogen, phosphorus, etc., with 
another element or radical, in which the bromine, 
ctc., is present in the smallest proportion, or in a 
smaller proportion than in another (designated by 
fer-). Also in the generalized term proto-com- 
pound, Hence, in derived verbs, ppl. adjs., cte., 
as PRoTOXWATE, Proroxipize, profo-carburcled, 
pho sphureted, -su' lphureted, now rarely used. 

This use of Jrofo. was introduced in 1804 by Dr. T. 
‘Thomson, in his Syster of Chemistry, ed, 2, for combina- 
lions of oxygen with a metal} Jrofe.céde being used tu 
denole the first degree or ‘mininium of oxidizement’: see 
quot. s.v. Prroxiok. It was extended by Jater chemists to 
similar combinations of other elements, as in 1815 to Proto- 
cnoripg, and so on. In later chemical nomenclature, 
names in Jroto- have been to a great extent superseded by 
others with more definite numerical prefixes, or in which the 
constitution of the substance is differently expressed (c. g. 
protovide of manganese by niatganese monoxide, OF 
manganous oxide; protochloride and protexide of iron, by 
ferrous chloride, ferrous oxtde; protacarburet of hydrogen 
by dight carburetted hydrogen, methyl hydride, or mcthane. 
But the Aroto- forms are retained in some cases, especially 
when they correspond with sono. compounds, and in 
pharmacy and popular use. 

b. In ternary compounds frofo- was formerly 
used to designate salts produced from protoxides 
(cf. Protosatr), which thus conlain the smallest 
(or smaller) proportion of the acid radical. Thus, 
proto-carbonate or proto-chlorate of tron, = the 
earlier expressions, ‘carbonate’ or ‘chlorate of 
the protoxide of iron’, ie. the salts formed by 
the action of carbonic and chloric acid on the 
protoxide of iron. The latter isnow ferrous oxide, 
and the salts are called ferrous carbonate and 
Serrous chlorate respectively. So with organic 
salts, as procacelate, protoxalate; as protoxalate of 
fin, the salt produced by the action of oxalic acid 
upon the protoxide of tin (stannous oxide); now 
called stannous oxalate. So t proto-hydrochlorate 
(proto-muviate), + proto-haloid salt, a salt formed 
by the action, on a metallic protoxide, of hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid or other haloid acid (sce 
Hauow). + /roto-hydrate, the hydrate of a pro- 
toxide, as proto-hydrate of lime CO.11,0. Tence 
+ Proto-combination, combination of the protoxide. 

These terms are common in chemical writings of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but now belong mostly to the 
history of chemistry. f 

e. In Organic and Physiological Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, profo- occurs in senses having little or 
no connexion with a or b, but rather akin to its 
use in I or 2, 

Thus in Jroto-catechurc acid(CyH 604) the name was given 
because the substance has some resemblance to catechuie 
acid or catechz (? CigH150,), but has a simpler composition. 
Proto-albuntoses were the albumoses first produced in the 
process of digestion from the ‘acid-albumins', and are now 
called primary protcoses. Frotalbinic acid is the first 
product of the action of alkalies upon albumin or protein. 

1836-41 Branoe Cher. (ed. 5) 1315 Acetic acid .. forms 
a well-defined class of salts, acefates, .. Some of the peroxides 
convert part of this acid into carbonic acid and water, by 
which they are reduced to a soluble slate, and form *prot- 
acetates. 1876 Harvey Jat, Med. (ed. 6) 85 The bromine 
and the iron, in_equivalent proportions unite to form a 
*protobromide of iron, 1858 Mayne /.xfos, Lex., *Proto- 
bromuret; protocarburet; protochloruret ; protocyanuret } 
protofuoruret; protohydrioduret ; protophosphonret ; proto- 
seleniuret; protosulphuret. 1876 Duurinc Dis, Shin 84 
lron may be prescribed in the form of the *protocarbonate, 
citrate, Barer ioaghete letc.], 1858 Mayne ExSos. Lex., *Pro- 
tocarbonated. 1826 Henry Evem. Chem. 1, 422 Carbureted 
Hydrogen Gas, ‘his gas has been distinguished also by the 
name of..gas of marshes, hydro-carburet, *proto-carburet 
of hydrogen. 1849 R. V, Dixon //ea/ 1. 136 *Protocarbu- 
retted hydrogen and hicarburetted hydrogen .. are yet 
sensibly more compressible than air. 1876 Harvey Jat. 
Sfed, (ed. 6) 385 Vanillin is the methylic aldehyd of *proto- 
catechuic acid. 3885 Remsen Org. Chen. (1888) 303 Proto- 


catechuic acid, CsH3.CO2H(OH)», is a frequent product of | 


the fusion of organic substances with caustic potash. 1854 
Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Cheot. 436 In almost every 
case. this metal [manganese] will be found in the state of 
*proto-combination,—either as an oxygen salt of the pro- 
toxide, or asa *protohaloid salt, Zid. 443 With *proto- 
compounds of iron it |red prussiate of Bani eieliye white, 
with per-compounds a blue precipitate. /érd, 499 It..is.. 
the “protocyanide, or *protocyanuret of mercury. 1836 
Henry £dent. Chest. 1.577 In ite compound, the lime is to 
the water, according..to Berzelius, as too to 32:1..,1t is, 
therefore, strictly a "proto-hydrate. 1836 J. M. Gui.y 
JMfagendie's Formut. (ed. 2) 17 A solution of *proto-hydro- 
chlorate of tin. 
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sponding with the two chlorides of copper, we have also a 
*protomuriate and permuriate. 1838 1, ‘Thomson Chere. 
Org, Bodies 63 When this salt is dropt into a solution of 
*protonitrate of mercury, 4 copious white precipitate falls 
1858 Mave Zivfos. Lev, /'rotophosphoratus.., applied 
ty hydrogen gas containing the first of the different propor- 
tions of phosphorus with which it combines: *protophos- 
phorated. 1854 Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 457 
Add carbonate of potash or soda to a *protosolution of zinc. 
1836-41 Branpr Chem. (ed. 5) 1185 ‘The *protoxalate [of 
irun] crystallizes in green prisms, 

Proto-abbaty to Protoblast-: sce Proto-. 

Protocanonical  (prdutokiing:nikal), a. 
[f. mod.L, profocanonic-us (see Protos 1 4 Caxos) 
+-AL.] See quots.: opp. to DEUTEROCANONICAL, 

(1566 A. Fo Sixtus Suxensis BiAd, Sauefa 1. (1573) 13 
Canonici primi ordinis, quos Protocanonicvos appellare hbet, 
. de quortm antoritate nulla vynquam in Eeclesia catholics 
fuit duhitativ, sut controucrsia. | 

1629 ‘V. Avams Jedrt, Creed Wks, 1862 IT]. 86 [The 
Creed] is the word of God,..not protocanonical scripture, 
yet the key of the holy Scripture. 1684 N.S. Cred. Aug. 
Adit, Bible App. 263 10 the first [Classis] he reckons those 
[Rooks] which he calls I'rotocanonical, or Canonical of the 
first Order, 1727-51 [see DivreKocanontcar}. 1849 W. 
Fivzceracp tr. Whitaker's Disput, 49 Vhe proto-canonical 
{bouks] are those which are counted in the legitimate and 
genuine canun. — 

Protocarbide, cle.: sec PRroro- 3a. 

Protochloride. Chen. [Vroro- 3a.) A 
compound of chlorine with another element or 
radical, containing the minimum proportion of 
chlorine ; hence, antithetical to perchloride,  For- 
merly also called Protochlo‘ruret. (Now usually 
otherwise expressed, as frotochloride of tron 
= ferrous chloride, le Cl,). 

1815 Hixry “len, Chen, (ed. 7) 1. xiv. 418 ‘The different 
compounds of chlorine with one base, might have been 
designated in the way proposed by Dr. ‘Thomson for 
the oxides, the first being called protu-chluride, the second 
deuto-chloride, and so of the rest. 1836 J. M. Guiry 
Vagendte's Fornud. (cd. 2) 169 Exposed to a moderate 
heat, it passes to the state of proto-chloruret. 1842 Pavnete 
Chem, Anal, (1845) 89 A solution of protochloride of tin 
containing a little perchloride of tin. 

|| Protococeus (proutokykis). Zot, Pl. proto- 
cocei (-kg’ksai),  [f. Gr. mp@ro-s first, primary (see 
Proto-) + xdexos grain, sced.] A genus of micro- 
scopic unicellular alg, of spheroidal form. 

The curhmon species 2. wridis is aboudant everywhere 
on trunks of trees, old_palings, walls, etc., forming green 
patches or layers; 2. #/va/fs is an alpine species constitut- 
ing the so-called ‘red snow’. 

1842 Henny Cycl. XXL. 168/1 A field of green snow.. 
accompanied ..with the Prolococcus, giving a red colour. 
1860 1]. Spencerin Wests. Rev. Jan. 97. 1875 Huxcry & 
Martin Elem, fod. (1883) 16 Get some waler that is quite 
green from containing a large quantity of Protococcus. 

llence Protoco‘ccal w., of or pertaining to /’70¢e- 
coccus; Protoco’ecoid @., having the form of or 
resembling /’rofocoecus. 

1879 Yrul. Quekett Microsc. Club 46 My impression,.. 
from an examination of many 4dr, is that they are the 
results of changes from the Protococcal state. 

Protoccelomate, -atic: sec Proto- 2b. 

Protocol (pravtokgl), 6. Forms: 6 protho- 
coll, protocole, (prothogoll, 6-8 -gall, -call, 
7 protocal), 8 protocoll, 7- protocol. [Karly 
mod. prothocoll, a. OF. prothocole (a1200 in 
Godef. Comfil.), prothecolle, mod.F, protocole 
(= Prov. prothcolle, . protocolle, Sp. protocolo), 
ad. med.L. protocoll-unt, ad. Gr. mparéxodd-oy the 
first leaf of a volume, a fly-leaf glued to the case 
and containing an account of the MS., f. mpwro-, 
Proto- first + 6AAq@ glue, 

The history of the sense-development of this word belongs 
lo medizeval Latin and the Romanic languages, esp. French; 
in the latter it has received very considerable extensions of 
meaning: see Du Cange, Cotgr., Littré, Hatz.-Darm., ete. 
‘The word does not appear to have at any tine formed part 
of the English legal or general vocabulary; in Sc. from 16th c. 
probably under French influence; otherwise used unly in 
reference to foreign countries and their institutions, and as 
a recognized term of international diplomacy in sense 2.] 

1. ‘Fhe original note or minute of a transaction, 
negotiation, agreement or the like, drawn up by a 
recognized public official, notary, etc. and duly 
attested, which forms the legal authority for 
any subsequent deed, agreement, or the like based 
on it; tsomelimes applied to a book or register 
in which these were written by the official con- 
cerned, as they were drawn up by him; = Arotocol 
book: see 7 (obs.). 

In the parts of the United States acquired from Mexico, 
the name is used for the original record of a grant, transfer, 
ete, of land; under the Spanish, law this was an entry made 
in his book by the official recorder of such transactions, 

1541 [see 7]. 1552 Huot, 2’rothocoll, loke in wrytynge 
fyrste drawen. 1560 Rotiano Crt, Venus tv. 309 The pro- 
thogoll heirof 1 wald haif drawin In writ, fur cost to be my 
Vidimus, 1578 in Afaitdand Ci, Misc. (1840) 1. 6 The pro- 
thogall of the chancellarie of France. 1682 Scarcerr 
Exchanges 223 In all Fairs there are but few,..and in some 
but one Notary Publick allowed of, who is to protest, and 
must keep a Protocal of every Protest, to which every one 
must have free access to see and know what Bills for Non 
acceptance, and what Bills for Non-payment, are protested. 
1726 AYLIFFE /’arergon 304 An Original is in other Terms 
stiled the Protocol, or Scriptura Matrix; and if the Protocol, 


1826 Henry Aden Chen V1. 100 Corres 4 which is the Root and Foundation of the Instrument, does 
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hot appear, the lostrament is not valid. 1745 i9 Scott 
Wav, A corresponding entry was made in the protocol of 
the Lord Wigh Chamberlain. 1752 J. Lourwtan Fors of 
fravess ‘ed. 2) 283 The cunent Price of the Vellum or 
Parchment for the ‘Time. For the first Sheet that it fills up 
of the Clerk's Prothocall as Notary 400. 

b. fig. An original authority. 

1580 J. Wave in Cath. Prat. 8.15.) 37 ltawing for 
all learning ane onlie protocole of t preaching», some 
Inglishe buikes, quhilks skairelic thay wnderstude thame 
sclwes. 

2. sfec. The original dravght, minute, or record 
of a dispatch, declaration, negotiation, treaty. 
stipulation or other diplomatic document or instru- 
ment; ésf. a record of the propositions agreed 
to in a conference, signed by the parties, to Le 
embodied in a formal treaty, 

1697 Lurrrenn Brief Rel. (1837) 1V. The plenipoten- 
i greed that point shal be entred in the protocol 
mediator, 1700 Rycact //fst. Turks UE, 
563 he Minutes or Protucolls of what was propuunded. 
r7it Load, Gaz. No. 2/2 "Fhe Mini-ters..have given in 
their Reasons to be entred in the Protucoll, 1815 Vane 
Caimcare in Gurw., Weddsagfou's Desp. (339 Xe 119 AN 
copy of the Protucol of the military coufereme on the 
rgth Instant which has been signed by al the Field Marshals 
and seneral officers who were present, 1829 MAcKINTosl 94, 
ftv. Cat June, Wks. 1846 LD. 525, | consider the protucel 
us the minutes of conferences, In which the parties verbally 
agreed on certuin important measures, which, being cdter- 
wards acted upon by others, became conchiively bindins. 
1868 Dally News 18 Nov., The representatives of all the 
Powers signed the protocol, whereby the question. is sitts- 
factorily settled. ‘This protocel is lo serve as the basis of un 
international convention, — fly. @ 1861 Mrs, Trowstsc 
Garibadd? sii, Mev feared this man At Como, where this 
sword could seal Death's protocol with every stroke. 

b. transf. (familiar A preamble, a preliminary. 

1897 Mis. Ravaer Vspeetriter Gird xi, 126 When all 
protocols were settled he went on, ‘Can you cume in it 
once?! ; , 

3. .\ formal or official slalement of a transaction 
or proceeding. 

1880 Tes g Feb. 1/0 [In] St. Petersburg. all. vehivtes 
which carry Jamps..are compelled to light their lamp, 
simultaneously with the lighting of the street lamps, Should 
the coachman fail to comply with thir regulation, the police 
draw up a ‘protucol ‘ of the case, which ts handed to a jus- 
tice of the peace. 1884 (cf quot. tn 7]. 1897 7vaas. ciiers 
fediatric Soc. UX. 104 Autopsy... Made and prutocol 
dictated by Dr. Mlexner. 

4. An official of potice in some foreign countries. 

31865 Barinc-Gouto MWerewolccs aiv, When taken before 
the Protokoll at Dabkow. 

§. In France, The formulary of the etiquette to 
be observed by the Head of the State in official 
ceremonies, relations with ambassadors. foreign 
sovercigns, cic. ; the ctiquelte department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the office of the 
Master of the Ceremonies. 

1896 Daily News 4 Mar, 7/7 M. Crozier, who fills the, tu 
the public, mysterious office of Director of the Protocol, 
caine up lo the President and informed him that Mr. Glad- 
stone, ona visit to Catines, desired to pay him his respects. 
1899 Westin. Gas. 21 Feb. 2/1 ‘his will be a change 
indeed, for in M. Faure’s time the contrary was the rule, 
thanks largely to the Protocol, to whose flummery the 
deceased President so weakly surrendered hitnself. 2674. 
9 Mar. 10/1 People interested in French matters have read 
something about the Protocol, which is virtually the cti- 
quette department of the Ministry of Forcign Affairs. 

6. Diplomatics. The official formulas used at the 
beginning and end of a charter, papal bull, or other 
similar instrument, as distinct from the /ex/, which 
contains its subject-matter. 

The fuitial protocol consists, according to Giry, of the 
Javocation(e. g. Inthe name of God, Amen); the Swdserip- 
tion or Superseription (e.g. We, Edward, by the grace of 
God.. King}; the Address (e. g. To alt our faithful subjects), 
and the Salutation (e.g. Greeting). The finad protocol, 
sometimes called eschatocoé, consists of the Date, the Appre- 
cation (anciently ‘feliciter ', ‘ Deo gratias ', or‘ Amen’), and 
the Validation (signatures and seals of witnesses), 

11867 De Sicket Acta Aaroliuoruim \, 208 Das Protukoll 
oder Fornular. 1894 A. Giry Manuel de Diplomatigue 528 
Le texte et le protocole réunis forment la teneur de l’'acte.] 
1908 Hevert Hatt Eng. Official Hist, Doc. 189 The 
distinction between the Protocols, or official formulas which 
occur at the beginning and end of the charter, and the Text, 
or body of the instrument, is not indicated at all. Zéfd. 192 
The description of the boundaries..is..usually inserted 
between the Text and the Final Protocol. 

7. attrib., as protocol book, register (one in which 
protocols were written, a notary’s register). 

1541 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 1903) I. 64 Ane... 
instrument transsumit out of Master Androu Cheves pro- 
thogall buik. 185 ?: Paterson fist. Regality Alussed- 
burgh 31 The Bare ada protocol record, 1865 Daily Tel 
318 Oct. 6/5 The ‘ Protocol’ King, as German newspapers 
delighted to call Christian 1X, was really and truly the 
jawful heir and successor of Frederick VII. 1884 AJind 
Jan. 103 A second person sitting at the other side of tbe 
table reads off and records in the protocol-book tbe distance 
of each excursion. 1899 Daily News 6 Oct. 5/3 M. Loubet 
--+has no taste for those pomps and protocol ceremonies 
which his predecessor so intensely enjoyed. 


Pro‘tocol, v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. med.L. proto- 
coll-dre, Ger. protokollieren.] 

1. sutr. To draw up protocols, 

1832 [see Prorocotiine vd/, sé). 1835 Marrvat Olla 
Lodr. vii, Lord Palmerston_ protocol-ed while Marshal 
Gerard bombard-ed, 1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. Ti, vi. iii, 
Serene Highnesses, who sit there protocolling, and mani- 
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festoing. 1871 Daily News 17 Jan., The diplomatists. . will 
have an opportunity to prose and protocol over Turkey. 

2. frans, ‘Yo bring (into something) as by a 
pratocol, or by diplomatic means, worce-use. 

1832 divaminer 663/1 [Her] half-coaxing, haif-ballying 
manner of protocolling him into submission was inimitavle. 

3. ‘To record in a protocol. 

1886 W. J. Tucker £4. Furepe 286 They succeeded in 
protocolling their direct descent from the Romans, and 
even boldly laid claims to hereditary distinctions by the aid 
of various armorial and heraldic forgeries which they prost 
cunningly devised. 1895 Dadly Chron. § Nov. 4/5 We co 
not say the whole should be protocolled. 

Hence Pro‘toeolling 74/. sé. 

1832 Lincoln Merakd 13 Jan. p. iv, Vhat our wise whig 
ministers were completely over-reached in the art of pro: 
tocyling in the affair of Belgium. 1864 Dk. Masxcuesitk 
Court & Soc V xxiii. 391 In spite of all this protycolling. . 
the young people .. patiently bided their time. 

Protocolic (jauokg lik), a. nonce-wd. [fas 
pice. + -IG.] Of or pertaining to protocols. So 
Protocolist (prdutokglist), one who draws up a 
protocol ; Protocolize (préwtokplai:z) va. Zuir, 
to draw up protocols; to diplomatize; = Proto- 
con zw 03 b. drans. (a) = Prorocon v. 2; (¢) 
= Prorocon z. 35 hence Pro‘tocoli:zer, 

1836 Disrvrut Annnyuede Lett. (1885) 152 To learn that 
his Tavourite portfolio was now in your Lurdship's * protu- 
colic custody. 1828-32 Wensrrer *Z’rotacolist, in Russia, 
a register or clerk. ‘Toone. 1872 Daily News 5 Aug., The 
sccond meeting of the Sugar Conference was held at the 
Foreizivoffice on Saturday... Mr. F. G. Walpole auended 
a» Secretary, and Mr. H. Austin Lee as Protocolist. 1833 
Westin, Kee. Jan. (unpased leafl, Will not the Whigs now 
“protocolizea litte in Portugal? 1836 b. Manony Med. father 
Prout, Plea Pilger (1859) 33 note, The Trish Pozzo di Borgo 
. kept protocolising with seft promises and delusive delays. 
1854 Sana AUsiis Gerwaeny 141 ‘To protocolize the busi- 
ness of the Counts, 1836 fraser's Mag. XIV. 507 ‘The 
hopes and expectations of our great *protocoliscr. 1855 
Westue Rev. Apr. 404 Lord Aberdecn.., the most pacific 
and ~protocolizing of British statesmen. 

Proto-combination, Proto -compound, 
Protocyanide, -uret, Chew.: sce PRoro- 3. 

Protoconch to Protogastric: see PRoto-. 

Protogenal ‘protpdgfnal), a. [irreg. f. Gr 
mpwroyevns: sec PRoroGENES + -AL. (A more 
etymological form would be *Arofogeneal: cf. 
next. ] > First generated; primitive or primordial 
as an organism. 

1868 Owen Iertedr. Anint 1M. 817 Sarcode or the ‘ pro- 
togenal ' jelly-speck. 

+ Protogeneous, 2, Obs. nonce-wad. [f. Gr. 
mpwroyerys (sce next) +-0Us. (CE. homogeneous. ] 
Of the first or highest kind or nature. 

1660 Burney Keépd. Adpov (1661) 68 So Kings and Princes 
have the saine sense correspondent to their several Titles,. 5 
ne are Homogeneous and Protogencous in the decreeing of 

ustice. 

|| Protogenes (protedg/nzz). Azo/, [mod.L. 

Haeckel’, a. Gr. spwroyev-7s first-born, primeval, f. 
mpwro-, Proto-+ yévos, yeve-, origin, race, nature, 
kind, f. stem yev- to give birth to.] (See quots.) 

1868 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. § 55 (n the Protogenes 
of Professor Haeckel, there has been reached a type distin- 
guishable from a fragment of albumen only by its finely- 
granular character, 3872 Mivart Alem, Anat. 1. (1873) 8 In 
the lowest grade of the animal kingdom is a creature 
Protogenes, at once structureless and devoid of any form, as 
its shape varies like that of Proteus himself. 1884 Tarr 
Mind it Afatter (1892) 118 All along the line of evolution, 
froin the ‘protogenes" to the mammoth, there have been 
marked deviations to the right and the left, 

Protogenetic (prdu:todzinetik), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. mpwro-, Proto- + GENETIC] = next, c. 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner.200 ‘he stomata 
of the epidermis. .are a special case of schizogenetic and 
protogenetic spaces, which usually contain air. /d/d. 525 

he occurrence of protogenetic secretory passages in the 
soft-bast bas already been. .noticed. r 

Protogenic (préuto,dgenik), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
mpwroyer-ns first-born, primeval (see ProroGENEs) 
+-I¢.) Primitive, or primitively formed. 

a. Of or belonging to an original race or lineage. 
18s5r D. Witson Prek, Ann, (1863) 1. ix. 254 The former 
adheres to the protogenic character of the Celtae, 

b. Geol. Applied to the primary or originally- 
formed igneous rocks: opposed to deuterogenic. 
Jig. €.1850 H. Recve in Academy 8 Oct. (1898) 22) 
[Weighing Macaulay against Newton and Bacon, asa mind] 
essentially of the tertiary formation; [theirs] protogenic. 

_ &. Bot. Applied to intercellular spaces, etc. formed 
in early stages of growth: opp. to HysrenocEnic. 

1885 Goovate //ysfol Bot. (1892) 99 note, A distinction 
.-hetween those intercellular spaces which are formed when 
the tissues begin to differentiate, —Arefegenic,—and those 
formed in older tissues,—Aysterogentc. 

Protogine (prdwtddgin). Geol. [a. F. proto- 
gine (1806, Jurine, Journ. des Alines, Paris, 
XIX. 372), irreg. £ Gr. mp@ro-s first + yiv-ea0a 
to be born or produced (intended to express ‘ first- 
produced’, the rock being assumed to be the most 
ancient of all).] A variety of granite occurring 
in the Alps, in which chlorite often takes the place 
of biotite (secondary white micas being sometimes 
developed), and in which a foliated structure 
has frequently been produced by dynamic action. 
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It was for a long time erroneously supposed to contain 
tale, and called fadcose granite: its foliated structure also 
led to its ae classed as a variety of gneiss. It abounds 
esp. in the chain of Mont Blanc, of which mountain it 
forms the summit. . 

1832 Deca Becun Geol, Alan, (ed. 2) 37 Crystaltine com- 
pounds arranged in strata, such as saccharme marble,.. 
gheiss, protogine, &c, 1849 Dana Geod. xiii. (1850) 564, Some 
ef the veins in this Mellaca Hill consist of protogine, or 
a grayish-white granular compound of feldspar and compact 
tale. 1869 Bristow ur. Aiguier's World Buf. Deluge ie 35 
Protogine is a talcose granite, composed of felspar, quartz, 
and tale or chlorite, or decomposed mica, 1879 Rettev 
Stud, Kocks xii, 212 Protogine is a gneiss in which, in 
addition to the ordinary constituents of granite, a greenish, 
pearly, or silvery, talcose mineral is present. 

Proto-god: sce Proto- 1. 

Protogonous (proty'ginas), a. rare. [f Gr. 
mpwtoryov-os first-born, first-created +-0Us.]  Virst- 
created, primitive. 

1847 J. W. Doxarpson [ind J rotest. Princ 140 An 
obvious attempt to biographize the protugonous and arche- 
typal man. ; 

Proto-gospel, -groomship: sce Proro-. 

Protogynous (protgdginss), a Sot. [f. 
Provo. + -GyNous.] = PRoTEROGYNoUS: opp. to 
Vrotanpnous. llence Protogyny (protgdzini) 
= PROTEROGYNY: opp. to PRoTanxpry. 

1875 Bexsert & Dyer Sachs’ Sof. 812 Dichogamous 
Flowers are cither protandrous or protogynous.  /éfd. 813 
Jn protogynous flowers the stigma is receptive before the 
anthers mm the same flower are mature. 1896 //eas/ow's 
Wild Howers 56 Sometimes,.the stigmas mature first. 
This is called protozyny. . 

| Protohippus (préutojhitpds). — Ladvont. 
[ined.L., f Gr. mpuro-, Proro- + irmos horse. The 
Gr. word would have been *rpwdinmos, *prochippus.] 
An extinet genus of quadrupeds, ancestrally related 
to the horse. whose fossil remains are found in the 
Pliocene of North America, 

1876 ras 7 Dec, (Stanf), In the recent strata was found 
the common horse: in the Pleiocene, the Vleiohippus and 
the Protohippus or Jfipparion. 1877 las Conin “lem. Geol, 
mt. 11879) 509 Next came..the /vetoiippus of the United 
Stutes and allied //ipparien of Turope. 

Proto-historic to Protolemur: sce Proro-. 

+ Protology. Oés. rave-°. [ad. Gr. mparo- 
Aoyia the right of speaking first; see Proro- and 
-L0GY.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockuram, /’rofeloeie, a preface. 1658 Pitcyrs, 2’70- 
lolorte, a fore-speech, or Preface. 

Protomagnate to Proto-Mark: sce Proro-. 

Protomartyr (prévteymautan.  Forns: 
prothomartir, -er, 5-6 prothomartyr, 6- proto- 
martyr. [Late MI. prothomartir, a. OF. Arotho- 
martir (1326 in Godef.), mod.l, protomartyr, or 
a. med.L. prétomartyr (in Beda), a. eccl. Gr. 
mpwropaptyp: sec PRoto- and Martyr sé.) The 
first martyr; the earliest of any serics of martyrs 
(for Christianity, or for any canse); sAce. applied 
to St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 

1433 Leyva. Sé. Kedeund ut. 43 ‘The prothomartir seyn 
Steuene with his stonys. 47d. 58 Seynt Albou Protho- 
martyr off this regioun. aissg Rioiey in Coverdale Lett. 
Martyrs (1564) 73 Agayne U blesse God in our deare brother 
and of thys tyme protomartyr Rogers, that he was also.. 
a prebendarye preacher of London. 1594 Carew //iarte’s 
Avant Wits (1616) 187 That [declaration] which S. Stephen 
the Prothomartyr made in his discourse to the Jewes. 
1661 rg. Arezle's Last Willin Hart. Misc.(Math.) 11. 
508 Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, the Devil's viceroy in 
the Highlands, and the most sacred covenant's protomartyr 
in the Low. «1749 Bovse 7rifumphs Nat, Poems (1810) 
537/1 With Hampden firm assertor of her laws, And proto- 
martyr ia the glorious cause. 1877 Swirtps / nal Philos. 
205 «As early as the twelfth century Arnold of Brescia,.. 
proto-martyr of civil liberty, had perished. 

|| Protome (prpetém7). rare. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
npotouy the foremost or upper part of anything, a 
bust or half-figure, f. mporépv-ew to cut off in front; 
cf, ropy cutting.) A bust. 

1737 W. Stukecey in A/ew. (Surtees) 111. 57 A ver 
ancient protome of our Saviour's effigies over the sout 

rch. 1868 Leclesiologist XXUX. 72 A finely benignant 
cad, or rather protoine of the Saviour. 

Protomeristem to-metaphrast: see Proro-. 

+ Pro‘tomist. O¢s. rare. [For *protomyst, ad. 
med.L. protomyst-és or -a (Sidonius\, a. eccl. Gr. 
Tpwropvet-ys a chief priest, a bishop, f. mpwro-, 
Proto- + pdorns one initiated.) A chief pricst. 

1635 Pacirt Christianogr. App. 17 They have a Proto- 
mist or Bishop whom they highly reverence. 1638 Sir ‘T. 
Hersert Trav, (ed. 2) 152 They [Armenians] have two 
Patriarchs or Protomists. /déd, 261 The Meccan Protomist 
sends a sanctified Camelf by an adopted sonne, who is 
welcom'd to Spahawn by many thousand Mussulinen. 

Protomorph to Proto-natural : see Proto-. 

| Proton (préwtgn). Blof, [a. Gr. aparov, 
neut. sing. of mp@ros first.) (Sce quot. 1895.) 

1893 Nation 1x May ysl Mark translates it [Ger. al 
Sundament, Minot adoptsit as an Engtish word... Neither 
sees to have thought of reverting to Aristotle, whose 
phrases... mp:iry ovata, 6 mpmrov, suggest the short word 
Proton, 1895 Buck's Handbk. Aled. Se. 1X. 104 (note), 
This neuter noun [proton] is employed to designate the 
primitive, undifferentiated mass or rudiment of a part, 
thus in the sense of Ax/age of the German embryologists. 
1898 Nature 15 Dec. 156/2 Dr. Arthur Willey recently 
suggested in these columns..the word primordiuu as an 
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accurate. rendering of Au/age. Prof. B. G. Wilder, .thinks 
the shorter word frofon, already familiar in numerous com- 
pounds, and used by many biologists, is a better equivalent. 

| Protonema (préuton?ma). For, Vi. -ne*- 
mata. Also (in mod. Diets.) in anglicized form 
protoneme (prdutonim). [imod.L., £. Gr. mpwro-, 
Proto- + vijza thread] In mosses (and some 
liverworts), The confervoid or filamentous thallus 
which arises from the germination of the spore, and 
produces the full-grown plant by lateral branching. 
(Also called pro-cmébryo.) 

1857 Berketey Cryfptoy. Bot. § 509. 462 This niass..is 
called the Protonema, and is always distinguished by the 
cells containing chlorophyl. 1858 Carrenter Veg. Pigs. 
§ 738 When the spores of mosses are sown they do not.. 
directly produce a young moss, but they put forth conferva- 
like filaments, which are called the frefonema. 1875 
Bexxety & Dyer Sachs’ fot. 150 A new Moss-plant is.. 
constituted hy the formation of a leaf-bearing shoot out of 
a braneh of the alga-like Protonema, which branches, 
strikes root (by root-hairs), and is independently nourished. 

Hlcnce Protone'mal, Protone'matal adjs., per- 
laining to or of the nature of a protonema; Proto- 
ne‘matoid @., resembling a protonema. 

1g00 .Valure 9 Aug. 340/1 Leaves which,. with greater or 
less intervention of protonematal filaments give birth to 
new individuals. 

Protonephron, ctc.: see Proro- 2b. 

Protonic (protgnik), a. rare—*.  [f. Pro- 2 + 
Toxic.) A more etymological form for PREToNIc. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Protonotary, prothonotary (préuto,-, 
prow}ondwtari; protpn-, propp'nétiri), Forms: 
a. 5~ prothonotary ; B. 6- protonotary ; also 5 
-notur, -nothayr, (6-7 -natory, -natary). [ad. 
late L. préfonoldri-us (¢400 Ammianus in Du 
Cange), in med.L. also frotho- (Moveden); a. Gr. 
mpwrovorépt-os (in Sophronius ¢ 634), f. mpwro-, 
DProto- + vordptos, ad. L. notdrins Notary sb. In 
15th c. also after obs. F. frothonotatre, mod. 
protonotaire. 

The pronunciation Avoto'nstary is old in Eng., the 
absence of stress on -wofary being shown by the 16th c 
spelling -natary, -natory; ef. the corresponding spellings of 
Prenorary. Tt may have originated in the med.L, roto: 
notirius and F, protoinotaire, with the English graduat 
change of the (accidental) secondary into primary stress, 
‘The analytical spelling frofo-retfary, and pronunciation 
frb:tonitary are also evidenced from 16th e. Both pro- 
nunciations, with the variants Jroto- and frotho- are now 
in official use in different quarters.) 

1. A principal notary, chief clerk, or recorder of 
a court: originally, the holder of that office in the 
Byzantine court; also, applied by early English 
writers to similar officers in other ancient countries. 

(Dut this latter application may have been suggested by 
the Muglish use, sense 2.) 

a. 1447 Bokestam Seyntys (Roxb) 141 Oon Theophyt.. 
Wych prothonotarye was of pat kyngdain [Cappadocia]. 
1727 41 Champers Cycl., Vrothonotary, l'rotonctartus, Pro- 
fonotary,..was anciently the title of the principal notaries 
of the clipes of Constantinople, 

B. 1600 Hottaxp Lévy xtitt. xvi. 1166 Shut up and locked 
all the offices of the Chauncerie, and discharged for the time 
the publicke clarkes and protonotaries attending upon that 
court. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), ?retonotary, in early times 
this title, which sceims to have been first used at Constanti- 
nople, meant ‘the chief of the notaries’, and corresponded 
to primicerius notariorum, the term then in use at Rome. 
After 800, the title of protonotary was introduced in the West. 

2. In England, formerly, The chief clerk or 
registrar in the Courts of Chancery, of Common 
Pleas, and of the King’s Bench; also, in other 
courts of law, in some of which the term is still in 
usc see quots. 

o. €1460 J. Russet Be. Nurture 1063 A provincialle, a 
doctoure devine, or bobe lawes, bus yow lere, A protho- 
notur apertli, or pe ie collectoure, if he be there. 
1467-8 Kolls of farlt, V. §78/1 Oure Prothonotary in 
oure Chauncery. 1658 Practick Part of Law (ed. 5) 2 
The Subordinate Officers fof the Court of Common-Pleas} 
are..Three Prothonotaries (who by themselves and their 
Clarks, draw all pleadings and enter them, and exeinplifie 
and record all common Recoveries) 1766 Extick London 
IV. 385 ‘There are the same judges as in the Marshalsea- 
court, and a prothonotary, a secondary, aad deputy protho- 
notary. 1825 ict 6 Geo. J, c. 39 § 4 The..deposit of the 
price..in the hands of the prothonotary or clerk of such 
court. 1854 Act 17 & 18 Vict. c. 125 § sor All the Pro- 
visions. applicable to Masters of the said Courts at West- 
minster shall apply to the respective Prothonotaries of the 
Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster and Court of Pleas at 
Durham, 1868 Lend. Gaz. 14 July 3937/2 The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Edward Thomas Wylde, Esq., to he 
Registrar or Prothonotary and_ Keeper of Records of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

B. 1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Keel. Biog. (1818) 
IL. 247 This Father. had procured for him the Protonotaries 
office of the King’s Bench. 1658 Bramuatt Consecr. 
Bps. iv. 108 Two of them, were the Principall Publick 
Notaries in England, that is, Anthony Huse protonotary 
of the See of Canterbury, and Thomas Argall Registerer of 
the Prerogative Court, 574 G. Hexcey (44) A second 
Book of usdgement .. with Addition of some Notes, by 
George Townesend Esq; Second Prothonotary of the 
Cominon Pleas. Very Useful and Necessary for all Protho- 
notaries, Secondaries, Students [etc.}. 1707 EK. Cuamerr- 
Layne Pres. St. Eng. u. xv. (ed. 22) 197 There are three 
Protonotaries [of the Court of Common Pleas]..¢ they are 
chief Clerks of this Court, and by their Office are to enter 
and enroll all Declarations, Pleadings, ..Assizes, Judgments 
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and Actions; to make ont Judicial Writs, etc. forall Faglish 
Counties except Monmouth, 

3. &. C. Ch. A member of the college of twelve 
(formerly seven) prelates, called /rolonotaries 
Apostolic(al, whose funetion is to register the papal 
aets, to make and keep records of beatifications, to 
direct the canonization of saints, etc. Formerly 
also a title of certain papal envoys. 

a, 1494 FaByan Chron, vit. 435 Master Godfrey de Plessys, 
prothonothayr of y* courte of Rome. asso Bate Apol. 92 
Of lykelyhode ye are some prothonotary of Rome. 19725 
tr. Dupin's Feel. Hist. wth C. rou vill, 73 Anthony 
Goosode, Doctor in Divinity, and Apostolick Prothonotary. 
2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. u. iii, £477 How proud 
and elated was Eck on reappearing in Germany with the 
new title of papal prothonotary and nuncio. 

B. 1sss Even Decades 1 Counsiler to the kyng of Spayne 
and Protonotarie Apostolicall. 1682 Neves /r. France 36 Vhe 
most renowned Joha Baptist Lauri, Protonotary Apostolick, 
and Anditor of the Apostolick Nunciature iu France. 1758 
Joatis #rasm, t11 The Popes Protonotary of freland. 1898 
Westm, Gaz. 28 Sept. 1/2 Monsignor Weld. .was the oldest 
Protonotary Apostolic attached to the Papal household. 

b. Gr. Ch. The principal secretary of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

1833 I’, SHosere tr. Chateaubriand s Trav, Jerits., etc. t 
Untrod. (ed. 3) 19 The first [letter] is addressed in 1575, by 
Theodore Zygomalas, who styles himself Prothonotary of 
the great church of Constantinople, ‘tu the learned Martin 
Crusius [etc.]’. 4 5 

4, A chief secretary in some foreign courts; also 
transf, and fig. 

a. 1so2 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork (1830) 4 A 
servannt of the prothonotarye of Spaynu. caszo Pride 4 
Lowl. (1841) 70, 1 wrote never day with prothonotory. 
1956 Nucent Gr. Tour, Germaty UU. 93 ‘This senate [of 
Hamburg] consists of four burgomasters, .. twenty-four 
senators,,.four syndics,..and four secretaries, the chief of 
whom is called Prothonotary. 

?, 1633 T. Avams £.cf. 2 f'eter iii. 2 They [i.e. the pro 
phets] were the protonotaries of heaven, the registers of the 
truth, the secretaries of the Iloly Ghost. 1852 Mass Yoxcr 
Cameos (1877) U1. xxx. 304 Bayard had come out of his 
ambush too soon, and only dispersed the suite of secretaries, 
protonotaries, and all the rest. 

Ikence Proto-, prothonotarial (-G'rial) @., of 
or pertaining to a protonotary; Proto-, protho- 
notariat (-é>"ri&t), the college of protonotaries ; 
Proto-, prothono'taryship, the office of a proto- 
notary. 

1547 Acts Privy Council (1890) WM. 517 Sir John Godsalve 
+. Was required to repaire hether to attend his office of the 
Signete and Protonotorieshipe. 1691 Woop 4th. O.von. I, 
452.3 Her Majesty who also gave him (George Carew] a 
Prothonotaryship in the Chancery. 1893 Ji estén. Gas, 
12 Apr. 2/1 ‘The ancestor..drew a profit from the Pro 
thonotaryship, and shared in the subsequent pension, 

Proto-notator, Protonucleate: see Proto-. 

Protonym (prowidnim). rare. [f. Pror(o- + 
Gr, dvopa, ovupa name, after See) The first 
person or thing of the name; that from which 
another is named. 

1880 Scribner's Mag. Mar. 667/2 The wrecked canal-boat, 
the Avening Star,.. quenched in the twilight, with its 
heavenly protonym palpitating in the vapor above it. 1882 
Daily News 26 June $'2 Faugh-a-Ballagh. .a colt of no mean 
ability. was, like his famous protonym, bred in Ireland, 

Proto-organism, -ornithoid : see Proto- 2b. 

| Protopapas (proutopzpas). Also 7 -pappa. 
[a. eccl. Gr. mpwronzanas chief priest, f. mporo-, 
Proto- + mamas priest (see Pore 5d.*); cf. med.L. 
pritopapa, and see Prororors,] = Prororore. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece & 32 The Protopappa, or 
Chief Priest. 1718 Ozert Tourncfort's Voy. 1. 274 ‘Whe 
Greeks have full 200 Papas subject toa Protopapas. 1820 
T.S. Hucnes Trav. Sicily liv.141 ‘They inhahit a certain 
quarter where they have a church called the Catholicon, 
and a protopapas or high-priest. 

Protoparent: sce PRoTo- I. 

Protopathic (prévtopapik), a. Path. [f. 
Proro- + Gr. 1a6-os suffering, disease + -1c: ef. for 
form, Gr, wadtx-ds Patuic.] Of the natnre of a 
primary disease or affection: opp. to denteropathtc, 

1858 Mayne Lxfos. Lex, Protopathicus, term applied 
the same as Primary, to the symptoms of disease ;..proto- 
pathic. 1896 Addbutt's Syst. Med. ¥. 738 This primary 
dehility of the heart..constitutes the primary or protopathie 
malignity of the older writers. 1899 /did. VEE. 176 The 
atrophy was regarded as secondary to the lateral sclerosis, 
and hence these cases are called deuteropathic, in opposition 
to the protopathic cases of progressive muscular atrophy. 

Protopathy (protg'papi). rave.~ [ad. mod.L. 
pritopathia, a. Gr. mpuroradea (Galen), a first 
feeling, f. mpwrotadety to suffer or feel first: see 
Proto- and -paTHy. So F. frofopathie.] Primary 
suffering; pain or other sensation immediately 
produced ; in Path. a primary disease or affection, 
i.e, one not produced by or consequent on another. 
(Opp. to DeuTeRopatily and SyMPaTuyY.) 

1636 Jackson Creed vin. xii. § 6 The grief and sorrow 
which in the Garden he [Christ] suffered could not be 
known hy sympathy. he protopathy was in Himself, and 
No man..conuld so truly sympathize with Him in this grief, 
as he had done with them. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 
Notes 163/2 If any man strike me, 7 feel immediately 5 
because my soul is united with this body that is struck: and 
this is protopathy. 1858 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Protopathia, 
term for a first or original suffering, opposed to sympathy: 
protopathy. 


| 


phylum > see prec. 
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Proto-patriarchal to -phloem : see Proto-. 

Protophosphide, -uret: see Proro- 3. 

|| Protophyta (protg fité),s6.f/7 Hot. [mod.L., 
pl. of protophyium, {. Gr. mp&ros first, Proto- + 
gtrdy plant.] A primary division of the vegelable 
kingdom (corresponding to Protozoa in the 
animal kingdom), comprising the most simply 
organized plants (usually of microscopic size), 
each individual consisting of a single cell. 
(Formerly more vaguely used: sce quot, 1838.) 

1855 (see Protozoa), 1858 Mayne Fuxrfos. fer, Preto- 
pigtaun, applied (ProtepAyta, nom. pln.) by Vries to the 
algv, which he regarded as the first productions cf the vege- 
table kingdom... Mackay established under this name adivi- 
sion containing the Aacores and Léckenes : a protophyte, 
1860 Hl. Spexcer in Hestae. Rete. Jan. 9g The lowest forms 
of animal and vegetal life—/'refezoa and Pretephyla—are 
et inhabitants of the walter, 1895 I rsd. Gas. 1g Sept. 
82 The oysters thrive best upon the living protophyta and 
protuzoa. 

Protophyte (prowtofait).  [ad. mod.L. prato- 
So KF. protofayte J A plant 
belonging to the division /ro/opéyia; a unicellular 
plant. (Used as the ing, singular of /’rofophyla.) 

1853 in Dencttsos Ved. Ler. 1862 Daxa Man, Geol. ui. 
270 The plants thus far observed are sea-weeds and Protu- 
phytes. 1884 rans. Uictoria fast. 78 ‘Vhe protophyte 
obtains the materials of its nutrition from the air sand 
moisture that surround it. 

Protophytic (prévtefttik’, @ [f Proto- 
pHyt-A+-1¢.{ Of, pertaining to, derived from, or 
having the characters of the /’rodophyia, 

1882 American V. 122 The protophytic origin of the 
mineral, 

Pro‘topine. Chew. [f. Proro- 3¢ + Orium + 
-Ink5,) A white crystalline alkaloid, C.,1,,NO,, 
ocenrring in very sinall quantities in opium. 

1894 Mure & Morzev Watts’ Chem, Dict, NV. 345. 

Protoplasm (prataplez'm). Biol. [ad. Ger. 
protoplasma (II. von Mohl, 1846), f. Gr. mpwro-, 
Proro- + wAdepa moulded thing, figure, form. 
(Prétoplasma was used in late L. by Venantius 
Fortunatus @ 600, in sense of ‘ first ereated thing, 
protoplast’, and was prob. used in Chr. Greek.) ] 

A viscid, semiffuid, semitransparent, colourless 
or whitish substance, consisting of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen (often with a small 
amount of some other elements) in extremely com- 
plex and unstable combination, and manifesting 
what are known as vital properties, i.e. irritability, 
contractility, spontaneous movement, assimilation, 
and reproduction ; constituting ‘the physical basis 
of life’ (Eluxley) in all plants and animals, and 
forming the essential substance of the cells (sce 
CELL sé! 12) out of which their bodies are built 
up. Also called Brop.asam, CyTorrasM, and (in 
animals) formerly Sarcope. 

[1846 Von Mou. Safdewegungen tnt Inneren der Zelien 
in Sotan, Zeitung 73 tr. Wenfrey (1852) 37 The remainder 
of the cell is more ur less densely filled with an opake, viscid 
fluid, of a white colour, having granules intermingled in it, 
which fluid IT call protoplasm.] 1848 Lisptey futrod, Lot, 
(ed. 4) E10 The first layer of matter is invariably soft and 
azotised, and now hears the well-contrived name of froto- 
plasnt, proposed hy Professor Moh]. 1854 Materson Le¢é, 
§ Soc. etinis, Poet. § Imag. Wks. (Bohn) LIL 141 Endicating 
the way upward from the invisible protoplasm to the highest 
organisms, 1866 [see Cetr sd! 12], 1868 Huxzey in Sorta, 
Rev. 1 Veb. (1869) 129, | have translated the term Proto- 
plasin which is the scientific name of the substance... by the 
words ‘physical basis of life’. 1875 Benxerr & Dver 
Sacks’ Bot. 3 Since..no further process of development can 


take place in the cells which no longer contain protoplasm, | 


it may be concluded that the latter is the proximate cause 
of growth. 1903 Myers //tman Lersonatily ¥. 117 Tn the 

zatoulaert or primary basis of all organic life there must 
ees een an inherent adaptability to the manifestation of 
all faculties which organic fife has in fact manifested. 

Jig 1894 H. Daumaionp Ascent Alan 189 These [ rimeval 
times] were the days of the protoplasm of speech. 1906 
D. S. Cairns Chr. Alod. World iit. 150 Were is the true 
protoplasm of Christianity out of which..all the theologies 
and all the ritual... have sprung. 

@. Comb. as proloplasm-mass, -sac, etc. 

3875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 2 The cavity enclosed 
by the protoplasin-sac is filled with a watery fluid, the Cell- 
eh 3882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 7 The formation of a new 
cell always commences with the rearrangement of a proto- 
plasm-mass round a new centre. 1895 in Daily News 3 Oct. 
2/2 The protoplasm-containing cells of his brain. 

Protopla‘smal, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
= Prorophasmic, (Cent. Dict.) 

Protoplasmatic (prév:toplezmetik), a. [f. 
Gr. type *mpwronmAdopar- + -IC: the etymological 
derivative after Greek analogies.] = PROTOPLASMIC, 

1866 A. Fount Princ. Aled. (1880) 40 By protoplasmatic 
offshoots from pre-existing capillaries. 1893 Newton 
Dict. Birds 196 The germinal vesicle, .. like the white 
yolk, consists of numerous protoplasmatic spherules. 


+ Protoplasmator. Ofs. are. In 6 protho-. 
[?med.L.: see Proto- and Phasmator, and cf. 
PrororLasM.} First framer or moulder, creator: 
= PROTOPLAST 2, 

¢1sso R. Bieston Bayle Fortune Aiij, Thou knowest 


howe god the hygh prothoplasmator Of erth hath formed 
man after hys owne ymage, 


PROTOPOPE. 


Protoplasmic (prislo,plazmik).¢, [ff Proro- 
PLAsM + -1C, So F. protoplasmigue.| Of, per- 
taining to, or having the nature of protoplasm. 

1854 J. 0E Ratrore in Aucyed, Brit.ved. £) Vi G/t The 
formation of nuclei or cells in a protoplasmic matrix. 
1859 ZorAd's Cred. claat, V. 2197/1 Uhe protoplasmic men 
brane divides. .into particles. 1861 Dastrey War, Hot, 56 
All cells originate. either free in the cavities of older cells, 
or at least in the protoplasmic fluid elaborated by their 
agency: or by the division of such cells. 

Jig. 1888 Athenvune 7 Jan. 13 The metrical systems of the 
banished xéefme..have, no doubt, a primitive and even a 
protoplasinic simplicity. 1891 Dad News 20 Oct. 2/6 The 
barber-surgeun and medicine man of ancient times, who 
fuenished the protoplasinie anaterial out cf which the art 
of medicine and surgery had been evolved. 

b. Relating to protoplasm; activg upon or 
affecting protoplasm. 

1876 IianinoLrow Tat, Wed. (1879! 148 Quinia. is a pra- 
toplasmic poison, and arrests the amoebiform movements of 
the white corpuscles, 1903 Mvres //tman Personatity \. 
117 Which. .oaveid the ambiguities ef the word Darwinian, 
twill call the protoplasmic solution. - 

Protopla:smist. fave. [fas prec. + -t87.] 
Once who treats of protoplasm. 

1884 C..\. Barrio in foiled, Monthly oN. Vi July 
Amul the sime protoplasmiists tell ofat the bottom of the sea, 

Protoplast!) prowtoplast’. Also 6 protho- 
plauste, [a. IF. fr etoflaste (16th ¢. Arvothoflansie). 
or ad, late lL. Arcloplast-is (igh ce. ~fiaustits , 
ad, Gr. mpwramdacr-os (LNX. TP isd. vii, 0. 
mpwro-, I'hoto- + xAaot-6s moulded, formed, vbl. 
adj, f. rAdeg-ew to form, monld.] 

1. ‘hat which is first formed, fashioned, or 
created; the first-made thing or heing of its kind ; 
the original, archetype. a. The tirst man; the 


first created of the human race. 

emg32 De Wes fifred. Friin Jtsgr. 1049 Comyng from 
God to the firste father or prothoplauste [In preneidr pere 
on prothoplauste] it gouth and retourne to God from father 
to the sonne, 1600 W. Warson J cavard a (iGo) 202 11 
alem citie was Adam our protoplast created. 1794 Cor 
RIDGE Dest, Nations 282 Night A heavy unimaginatle me 

sent forth, when she the Protoplast beheld. 1888 QO. Aes. 

Apr. 300 ‘The Houk {Wisdom of Soloman] has given to modern 

science the term ‘protoplast’, which it twice uses of Adam. 

+b. The first man of some line or series. Cds. 

1644-7 Cunverann Char. Loud. Mirra 1 The originall 
sinner m this kind was Vuteh; tallicbelgicus the Proto- 
plast} and the muderne Mereuries but Hansen Kelders. 
1737 Weacken Farricey fate. (1757! V1. 55 The Pedigree 
we often lay Claim to would produce a Drummer, as fre- 
quently as a Colonel, for his Hrotoplast, 

ce. ‘The first example ; the original, model. 
1812 SteRTEVANT .Wetadlica viii. 67 The first windmilne that 
the inuentioner ener set vp to grinade corne was the Prato. 
plast andexample from whence ail other wind-milnes sprange 
| and were derined. 1652 Lices Vere Disp. Pp 238 The pro- 
| toplast or primitive ordainment of a Cautery, had eacretion 
for its object, 1819 11, Buse [estvad wv. 172 No more the 
protoplast of active beauty. 1863 acne Alag. May 63 If 
Tlebrew was thy protoplast of speech. 

d. atirrd, in apposition ; or ad/. 

1617 Couixs Def Bp. Ely mix. 406 Ignatius, the Proto. 
plast Tesuite. 1695 J. Sace Article, etc. Whs. 1844 1. 204 
Audrew Melville, the Protoplast Presbyterian in Scotland. 

2. S7o/, A unit or mass of protoplasm, such as 
constitutes a single cell; a bioplast. Sometimes 
applied to a unicellular organism ; sfec. one of the 
suborder Profoplasta of rhizopods, 

[1858 Mave Atpos. Lev., Pratoplast, Physiol.,a primary 
formation.] 1884 Standard Nat. Hist. (1838) lo 1ry The 
filose protoplasts seem to be in nowise different from the 
Foraminifera, except that the shells of the latter are usually 
calcareous, 1898 tr. Strashurger's Bott. i. 52 Within the 
walled protoplasts, the granular protoplasm often exhibits 
internat flowing movements. 

Pro‘toplast2. Also 6 prothoplast. [ad. 
med.L. protoplast-és, a. Gr. *pwromhact-ns, f. 
mpwro-, PROTO- + mAdoTns, agent-n. f. rAdcoev : see 
prec.] The first former, fashioner, or creator. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 100 The followers of 
a prothoplast or first Author of a profession. [1650 Butwer 
Anthropomel, Ep. Ded, The honour and reputation of the 
great Architect, man’s Protoplastes.] 1676 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) TL. 389 Nature, .. became a 
complete imitator of the copies set her hy the protoplast. 
1872 lrowsine Fifine cxxiv, Those mammoth-stones, piled 
hy the Protoplast ‘Femple-wise in my dream ! 

rotoplastic (prouto,ple'stik), @. 

PLASTL + -10: ef, PLASTIC] 

1, Of the nature of a protoplast (see Proro- 
PLAST! 1); first formed ; original, archetypal. 

a 1652 J. Sarru Sed. Disc. v. viii. (1821) 170 Which issuing 
forth from God..is the protoplastic virtue of our being. 
1660 HoweLt Lexicon Poems 1 When ovr Protoplastick 
sire Lost Paradis. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. IE ‘To 
Rdr. 7 A more correct Edition of the Protoplastick Copy. 
1840 F. Bagruam A dist 5 This divine or protoplastic Adam 
..is the divine idea or exemplar of humanity. 

2. ZBrol, = PRoTOPLASMIC. 

1865 Baven Powstt Z'ss. 436 note, What the author terms 
the ‘primary mucus‘, ‘schleim-substanz’, or protoplastic 
matter. 1898 tr. Stvasbureer’s Bot. 1. i. 52 Rotation 3s pps 
more frequent form of protoplastic movement in the cells of 
water-plants, while in land plants circulation is..the mile. 

Proto-plot toProtopodium: see Proto- 1, 2b. 

Protopope (prdatopovp). [ad. Russ. nporononh 
protopop": see Proro- and Pork sh,2; after eccl. 
Gr. mpwromanas PROTOPAPAS. So F. prolopope } 


a 


[f. Proto- 


PROTOPTERUS. 


A chief priest, or priest of higher rank, in the 
Greek Chareh, 

166z J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ Voy, Amébass, 136 A Proto- 
pope of Casanskey, whose name was Juan Neronou, began 
to Inveigh against the honour done to Images. 1784 Coxe 
frav, Potand, etc. EE 103 The highest dignity to which 
they can ever attain, as long as they continue married, is 
that of protopope of a cathedral, 1900 /7/ot 7 July 6/2 
One formerly a playmate, Lut now the fiercest opponent of 
Nikon, the protopop Avvakum. 

Proto-presbyter to -protestant: see Proro-. 

|| Protopterus (proip'ptéris), /eh?h. [mod.L.. 
generic name (Owen, 1837), f. Gr. mpwro-, PRoto- 
+ mrep-ov wing (taken in sense ‘fin’).] A genus 
of dipnoan fishes, formerly included in Lefrdostren, 
containing only the African mud-fish (7. auzectens) ; 
characterized by having the pectoral and ventral 
fins reduced to long fringed filaments; also, a fish 
of this genus. 

1837 (June) Owen in JS. Cafad. Afuseunt of Coll, Surg. 
Protopterns. 1841 /'euay Cyc’ XIX. 59/2. 1854 Owen 
Shel. & Leeth in Orr's Cire, Sa be Org. Nat. 186 The 
protopterus and lepidosiren, which are the most reptile-like 
of fishes. 1894 Parly Ves io Apr. 5/4 The biggest proto- 
pterus at the Zou is not more than two feet long. 

Ilence Proto‘pteran, adj. of the nalure of a 
Protopterus; having a primitive or simple type of 
fin; sé. 0 lish of the order /’70fopieri (a synonym 
of Dipuot); || Protopter (protyptar) [= Ir. 
protoplere| = prec. sb.; Proto*pterous = prec. adj. 

Protopterygian (prov toptéri-dgiin), a. /ehth, 
{f. Gr. mpwro-, PRroro- + rrepiyov fin + -AN.} 
Introduced by Ryder to designate the first-fin stage 
when the embryonic fin rays first appear. 

1884 Ach. UY S. Cont. Fish, (1886) 987 The protoptery- 
gian stage of development of the permanent fin-rays, 

Protopyramid: see Prore- 2b, 

+ Protoqua‘mquam. Oés, nonce-zwd. [f, PRoTO- 
+L. guamguam although, albeit, notwithstanding 
that.) Ilumorous imitation of Proroxorary, 
referring to the exceptive and concessive con- 
junctions used in legal documents, 

1670 G. Ih. ff ist. Cardinals uci, 180 Who in ease of his 
Unckles exaltation, would be the ?rofeguamguam in Rome. 

Protosalt (prowtos§lt). Chem.  [f. Proto- 3 
+Saur.) A salt formed by combination of an 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, eg. a salt of 
ferrous oxide, I'c O, as ferrous sulphate, FeSO,. 

18z0 Faraoay [see Prnsatt}. 1836-41 Braxpe Chet, 
(ed. 5) 592 ‘The protosalts of iron are in these cases pre- 
ferable to those of tin, inasmuch as the resulting peroxide 
of iron is retained in solution, and the precipitated metal is 
pure. 1866 RK. M. Fercuson Avectr. (1370) q2 Among pari- 
magnetic substances are proto salts of iron, 1869 Roscor 
lem, Chem. ae 239 ‘The ferrous. or proto-salts are 
distinguished by their light green cofour. . 

50 Proto-solu‘tion, a solution which contains a 
protosalt. 

1854 Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Se. Chent. 457 Add car- 
bonate of potash or soda to a protosolution of zinc. 

Proto-scrinerary to -spasm: sce Proto-. 
_|/Protospatharius (préwto,spape-riis). Also 
in Kr. for protospat(h)aire. [med.L. préo- 
Spatharius, ad, Byzant. Gr, mpwrognaddpos, f. 
mpwro-, PROTO- + sradapios swordsman,] ‘Title of 
the captain of the guards in the Byzantine empire. 

4788 Ginnon Deel. & F. liti, (1846) V. 267 AVhilst: be 
exercised the office of Jrotospathaire, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador to the caliph of 
Bagdad. 1831 Scotrr C4. Rodt. ii, Every one..hath under- 
stood this much, that the great Protospathaire. .hath me at 
hatred. 1853 J. Stevenson Ch. /istorfans Eng. t. 648 
‘The protospataire was sent to summon Sergius. 1854 
Miuustan Lat. Chr. VE. 140 The protospatharins, the officer 
of the Emperor, was driven with insult from the city, 

Protospermato-toProtostoma: sceProro-, 

Pro:tosulphide. Chem. [PRoro- 3.] A 
compound of sulphur with anothcr element or 
radical containing the minimum proportion of 
sulphur. Formerly also called Protosw‘iphuret. 
(Now usually otherwise expressed: as Aroiosulphide 
or -sitlphuret of iron = ferrous sulphide, Fe.) 
So + Protoswiphate, a salt formed by sulphuric 
acid with the protoxide of a metal, as protosuiphate 
of iron, = ferrous sulphate, copperas, or green vitriol, 

1856 Miter Elem. Chen Ub, 726 Potassium. combines 
with this element [sulphur] caace different proportions, 
KS, KSo, KS3, KS, and KS;...The *protosulphide, KS 
[New Notation KeS], etc. ¢ 1865 J. Wytor in Cire. Sc. 1. 
376/2 The proto-sulphide is..produced by passing sulphn- 
retted hydrogen pe asolution of a copper salt. 1826 
Hesxey “lem. Chen 1. 35 Two compounds of iron and 
sulphur have been proved to exist, the one with a smaller... 
proportion of sulphur. . which is distinguished by the property 
of being maguetic, is the *proto-sulphuret. 1819 sated 
Citpren Chem, Anaé, 430 Sulphuretted hydrogen destroys 
the colour of the red compound of scrvehnitis as does... 
*protosulphate of iron. ¢1865 J. Wvtor in Cire. Se. kL. 
146/1 Protosulphate of iron is well known under the name 
of green copperas, 2 . 

Protosystematic to-tergite: sec PRoto-. 

|| Prototheria (préstopieria), sd. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L. (Gill, 1872), f. Gr. apwro-, Prora- + 
Onpia beasts.) /The lowest subclass of Mammals 
(correlative with Zutheria and Metatheria), com- 
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prising the single order A/onotremata, with their 
hypothetical ancestors. Sometimes confined to 
the latter, as the primitive mammalian type. 
lence, Protothere (préu‘topios), a member of 
the Profotheria; Prototherian (prdutopiorian), 
a. belonging to the /olotheria; sb. = protothere. 

3880 Huxtey in Proc. Zool. Soc. 653 bt wilt be convenient 
to have a distinct name, Prototheria, for the group which 
includes these, at present, fypotieticnl embodiments of that 
lowest stage of the mammalian type, of which the existing 
Monotremes are the only known representatives. 1881 — 
in Nature XX 229/1 There is no known Monotreme 
which is not vastly more different from the Prototherian 
type. 1885 W.K. Parken Wammatian Desc. ii. 48 note, 
A thoroughly clear idea of what a primary mammal, an | 
original, anctent ‘ Protothere’ mast have been like. 1903 | 
Q. Rev, Jan. 65 The astrapothere and prototheres died out 
without descendants. | 

Prototoxin to Prototraitor: sec Proto-, \ 

Prototypal (prowtotaipal), a [fi next+-aL.] | 
Of the nature of, or constituting, a prototype; of | 
or pertaining toa prototype; archetypal. 

a1693 Urguhart’s Ralelais wt. xxxviii. 319 Prototypal 
and precedenting fool. 1716 M. Davirs Aéhen, Brit, HIT. 
Arianism 4 Vhe prototypal Schemes and original Ideas of 
that Prae-Arian primitive Anti-Christianity, 1888 Dawson 
Geol. Hist, Plants ti, z4 Survivors of that prototypal flora, 
1893 Cerud, Mag. Sept. 262 The mole..is the prototypal 
havvy. 

Prototype (praidtaip). Also 7 -tipe.  [a. 
VF. prototype Rabelais, 16th c.) f. mod.L. PRoro- 
TYLON, q.v.] ‘The first or primary type of anything ; 
the original (thing or person) of which another is 
a copy, imitation, representation, or derivative, or 
to which it conforms or is required to conform; a 
pattern, motel, standard, exemplar, archetype. 

1603 Danie. Sanegyric to King xxiii, There great Exem- 
plare Prototipe of Kings, We tinde the good shal dwel 
within thy Court, 1649 Ie. Guturin Alen. (1702) 10 
‘he framing of the Petition having been committed to 
him, he had yet the Prototype by him. 1762-71 Hl. 
Wacroie Uertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1736) 1. 90 He and.. 
Charles Brandon were the prototypes of those illustrions 
heroes, with which Mademoiselle Seuderi has enriched the 
world of chivalry. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (5879) 200 
The Apteryx..as well as its gigantic extinct prototype the 
Deinornis, possess only rudimentary representatives of 
wings. 1869 ‘Vozer Might. Lurkey H1. 284 For the protu- 
type of this tale we must look to the story of ‘ Brynhildr | 
and Sigurd’, | 

Pro:totypembryo. Liol. rare. ([f. as prec. + 
ILurryo., (Hyatt.).) Term for a later stage of | 
the embryo, at which it exhibits the cssential | 
characters of the group to which it belongs, Ifence | 
Pro. totypembryo‘nie a. 3890 in Cent. Dict. 

Prototypic (proutotipik), a. (ff Prororyrr 
+-1¢, after Gr. rumn-ds; = mod.l. protodypigue.] 
= next. 

a 1878 Sir G. G. Scort Lect, Archit, (1879) H. 66 Devia- 
tion trom the design of St. Stephen's which was at once 
rectified by adding them to the prototypic building. 

Prototypical (prouoti:pikal), a. [Eas prec.: 
sce -ICAL.] Of the nature of or serving as a proto- 
type; prototypal, : 

r6s0 I. VauGuan Anthroposophia 45 The Symbollicall 
exteriour Descent from the Prototypicall planets to the 
created spheres, 1871 H. Macattvan True Vine iii. 99 ‘The 
leaf is the basis of the whole—the essential, and proto- 
typical plant. 1890 E. Jounson Ase of Christendom 58 
The prototypical myth of Romulus slaying Remus, 

Ilence Pro:toty ‘plcally adv. 

1890 Ik. Jouxson Arse of Christendom 379 A dramatic 
scene in which Christ prototypically peitorms the act 
[washing of fect], | 

Proto-typographer: see Proro- 1. ; 

|| Proto‘typon. Os. Pl. proto‘typa, -ons. 
[mod.L., a, Gr. apwrézumoy prototype, prop. neut. 
sing. of mpwrétun-os adj. (in med.L. profoty pus) in 
the first form, original, primitive: sec Proto- and | 
TYPE sé.) = PRororypsE. : 

1596 Foxe's A. & Af, (ed. 5) 299/2 ‘The copie of the said 
letter followeth agreeing with the prototypon or original. 
36rr W. Sciater A’ey (1629) 110 Whether their worship had 
the terme in the images without reference to the prototypa, 
the things which their images represented, 1625 Jackson 
Creed y. xxxii. § 1 These for the most part delight in 
pictures for their prototypons sake. 1715 M. Davies Aéhen. 
Brit. \. 290 Saxon Prototypons of the Lord's Prayer, 
according to the different gradual Changes of that Idium. 

Prototyrant to Protovum: see PRroto-. 

Protoxide (préutgksaid). Chem. [PRor-, 
Proro- 3a.] That compound of oxygen with 
another element or radical which contains the 
smallest proportion of oxygen, as protexide of 
Aydrogen, 11,0 = water. 

Now commonly otherwise named, as potassium protoxid:, 
KO =potassinm oxide (or monoxide); protoxide of iron, 
FeO = ferrous oxide. “ é 

1804 ‘I’. Tomson (see Peroxine}, 1804 Harcuett in Péis 
Trans, XCIV. 323. 181z Str Th, Davy [see Prroxipe]. 
1836-4 Branor Chem, (ed. 5) 609 Potassium..forms two 
definite compounds with oxygen, which _we may call the 
protocide and peroxide, 1847 Turner's Elene. Chem. (ed, 8) 
te Water (protoxide of hydrogen). 1865-8 Watts Dict. 

Hem. UL. 808 Manganese forms four oxides of definite | 
composition, viz. (1) Protoxide or Manganous oxide MnO... 
(4) Dioxide or Peroxide MnO, The protoxide is a strong 
base, forming with acids a class of very stable salts. 1880 


PROTRACHEATA. 


Creminsuaw Ierts' Atom, Th.61 The composition of pro- 
toxides, 

Hence + Proto‘xidate, + Proto’xidize 
?rans., to convert into a protoxide, rare, 

1828-32 Wenstrer, /rotoxydize, to oxydize in the first 
degree. 1858 Mayne xpos, Lex. Protoxydatus, that 
which is converted into the state of a protoxide, as Herrus 
protoxydatum; protoxidated. 

Pro,toxoid [Pro-“]: see Toxo, 

Protoxylem, -zeugma: see Proro- 2b, 1. 

|| Protozoa (prduto,zou-8), 56. pl. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Goldfuss, 1818 in /s#s, June), f. Gr. apwzo-, 
Proto- + ¢@a animals.) One of the two (or three) 
great divisions of the animal kingdom, comprising 
animals of the simplest or most primitive type, cach 
consisting of a single cell, usually of microscopic 
size: correlated with Merazoa (and MEsozoa), 
Also in sing. Protozoon (-zd‘pn), a member of 
the division /’rofosea, a unicellular animal, 

Under his Pretezea (= Urthierc) Goldfuss included also 
such higher forms of life as sponges, hydroids, corals, 
crinoids, Rotifera. Von Siehold, Anatomie d. wirbillosen 
Thiere, 1845, restricted it to the /nfusoria and Rhizopfoda, 
excluding the sponges, ele, which are now recognized as 
Wetazea, 

@ 1834 CocenipcE Aids Ref. xv. (1839) 64 The lowest class 
of aniinals or frofosoa.. have neither brain nor nerves, 1853 
Dexatison Med, Lex, Protozoon, 1855 H. Srencer Mince. 
fsychel. 1. ¥. 377 Thuse lowest organisms classed as proto. 
phyta and protozoa, 1859 J. R. Greene Man. Anti. 
Aingd.1. Protozoa i,t The sub-kingdom /refesea includes 
a number of animal renee of simple organisation, many of 
which have, until recently, been associated with the lower 
members of the vegetable kingdom, 1869 Sfectator 24 July 

77 The analogy between the development of the species 
from the original protozoon and of the individual from the 
germ is quite Spencer’sown. 1901 G. N. Catnins frotosaa 
28 vote, The name ‘ Protozoa’ given by Goldfuss, meant the 
sameas Oken's* Urthiere’, Itdid not acquireits present signi- 
ficance until 1845, when von Siebold gave it a new meaning. 

Protozoal (provtozav al), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with protozoa; in 
f'aih, cansed, as a disease, by a parasitic protozoon, 

1890 Lancet 8 Feb, 308/2 Biitschli’s classification of these 

rotozoal forms, 1898 P. Manson 7'rof. Diseases Introd. 13 

n ‘fly disease’, the protozoal organism which is the direct 
cause of the disease is carried from one animal to another 
on the mandibles of the tsetse fly. 1904 Brit. Med. Frol. 
17 Sept. 643 Malaria and other protozoal diseases. 

Protozoan (prduto,zain), a. and sé. [f. as 
prec. + -AN.] a adj. OF or belonging to the 
Protozoa or a protozoon; also = prec. b. sé. An 
animal of the division Profecea ; n protozoon, 

1864 Dana in WessTeRr s. v., The protozoans. .include the 
rhizopods, sponges, and many of the so-called animalcules, 
1888 Kotteston & Jacrson Anim. Life 822 Conjugation.. 
is generally if not universally connected with reproductive 
activity in some Protozoan classes. gor Mesto. Gas. 
30 Mar. 6/2 Ilis contention is that the organism of cancer is 
undonhtedly a protozoan, 1904 Brit. Med, Frid. 17 Sept. 
656 As to the nature of this new protozoan disease, J 

Protozo‘ary. vare—% [ad. mod.F. profozoaire, 
f, Proro- + Gr, (yapov, dim. of (Gov animal.) A 
protozoon, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Protozoic (préutojzdwik), az, [In sense 1, f. Gr. 
mporo-, Protos + (a7 life + -Ic; in sense 2, f. 
Prorozo-a + -Ic.J 

1. Geod. and Palwont, 


ahs. 


Applied to those strata 


which contain the earliest remains or traces of 


living beings ; also to fossils found in such strata. 

1838 Sepawick in Proc. Geol. Soc. 11.684 Class 1. Primary 
stratified Groups... Should organic remains appear unequivo- 
cally in any parts of this class, they may he described as the 
Protosoic Syste. t J. Privurs Paleos. Foss. Dev. § 
Cornw, 160 Mr. Murchison [after Sedgwick] called the part 
of the series to which his attention was most directed ‘ Pro- 
tozoic', for which Professor Sedgwick [subsequently] pro- 
posed to substitute Palmozoic, 1854 Murcuison Siduria i. 
(1867) 2 ‘To develope the succession of deposits that belong 
to such protozoic zones, 18s9 Pacer //andbk. Geol. Terms, 
Protozoic... Applied to the earlier fossiliferaus epoch and 
strata; equivalent to Primordial. 

2. Dol, and ath, = PROTOZOAN a. 

1864 WeastER, Profozoic, of, or pertaining to, the protozoa, 
1877 Huxtev Anat. fut, Anim, i. 47 A similar process 
takes place in sundry Protozoa and gives rise to a protozoic 
aggregate, which is strictly comparable to the Mornla. 1896 
Alléuit’s Syst. Med, |, 211 Appearances characteristic of a 
protozuic life history, 1906 Q. Kev. Apr. 522 The protozoic 
origin of malaria, 

Protozonite: see ProTo- 2b. 

Protozoology (prd:to,zog'lddzi). [f. Proro- 
20-4 + -[o}tocy.| ‘That department of zoology, 
or of pathology, which deals with protozoa, esp. 
with parasitic disease-producing protozoa. E 

1904 19 Cent. Dec. gor To establish. .two new chairs, 
one for medical protozoology and one for medical helmintho- 
logy. 1906 Q. A’ev. Apr. 522 ‘The establishment, by the aid 
of the Quick bequest, of a chair of protozoology. 

Protozo-on, sing. of Protozoa, 

Protozo'um (vare—°), latinized f. Prorozoon. 

1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex.; and in mod. Dicts. 

|| Protracheata (pro,trekz)2'ta), 4. pZ. Zool. 
(mod.L., f. Pro- 24 Trachéaia: socalled as repre- 
senting the supposed ancestral form of all the 
tracheate Arthropoda (i.e. insects, myriapods, and 
most arachnids).] A class of arthropodous animals, 
represented by the single genus /erifatus (PERI- 


PROTRACHEATE. 


PaTUS 2). Hence Protra‘cheate, a. belonging 
to the /rotracheata; sb. an animal of this class. 

1878 Brie Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 253 In the Protra- 
cheata the aervous system remains in a lower condition. 
1879 Athenxum 19 July 83/1 One of his hypothetical animals, 
a protracheate, may be said to have been actually discovered 
<n the primitive air-breathing Arthropod Peripatus. 


Protract (protrekt), sb. [ad. L. pratractus 


a prolonging, protraction, f. préfract-, ppl. stem of | 


protrah-ére: see next.) 

+1. Prolongation or extension (of time); hence, 
delay, procrastination. O/s. 

1536 S¢. Papers Hen. VILL, WU, 298 The doing therof will 
aske a protracte of tyme. a 1640 Sin J. Ocie in Sir #. 
Vere's Commi. (1637) 143 By protract of time, and casualties 
of war, he found his numbers wasted. 1646 Unhappy Game 
at Scotch § Eng. 4 Vhe difference would only be in the 
protract of time, not in the nature of the thing. 

+2. Adelineation, drawing. Cf. Portrait. Ofs. 
rare, 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. xix. 53b, 
1 made the draughtes and protractes heere represented vnto 
yon forig. re /cy des pourtraicts icy representes), 

3. [f. the vb.] A ‘protracted meeting’: see 
PROTRACTED 1, quot. 1860, U.S. collog. 

1908 Mission Field Jan. 343 There is always a great 
religious awakening at the annual revival or ‘ protract’... 
When the ‘protract' is over their emotions are calined and 
every nian returns to his own ‘vine and fig tree’, 

Protract (protrakt), v. Also 7 -traiete. [f. 
L, protract-, ppl. stem of protrah-cre to draw forth, 
to prolong, extend, defer, f. £70, Pno-! 1 + ¢rah-dre 
to draw. With sense 6 et. I'orrray, the direet 
repr. of prdtrakére through OF. fortraire.] 

L +1. vans. To extend or prolong (time) so as 
to cause delay; to waste (time). Ods. 

1548 Hatt CAron., Edw. /V 240 b, All these faire wordes 
wer onely delaies to protracte tyine. a 1660 Contenip. 
Hist, [ret. (Ue. Archzeol, Soc.) 1H. 84 His father would pro- 


traicte time the hest he could. 1769 Rosertson Chas. I’, 
u. Wks. 1823 V. 296 This they did merely to protract time. 


2. To lengthen out (an action); to cause to con- 
tinue or last longer; to extend in duration; to 


prolong. (The chief enrrent sense.) 

1563 [see Protractine vd7. sd. 1). 1891 Suaxs. 1 //en. 7, 
t. i, 120 Else ne're could he so long protract his speech, 
1614 Sycvester Bethulia's Rescue iw. 439 But, with thy 
Dayes thy Dolours to protrack, Thou shalt from hence 
unto Bethulia pack. 1700 Dayven Sigism. § Guiscardo 334 
Hut 1..Protracting life have liv'd a day too long. 1338 
Turtrewact Greece V. xxxix. 101 Their stay was protracted 
for some weeks, 18535 MotLey Dutch Rep. v. iil. (1866) 699 
‘The dance upoa the sward was protracted to a late hour 

+3. To put off, defer, postpone (an action). 

(The date of the first quotation is very doubtful.) 

(1477 Norton Ord, dich, Introd. in Ashm. (1652) 3 Sia 
protracts the gifts of Heaven.] 1553 Act 7 Edw. Vi, or 
§ 16 If any Auditor.. willingly protract or delay the taking 
of the same Accompt, a1648 Lo. Hersert ffen. Vill 
(1683) 369 If the Interview..must needs follow (which yet 
he wished were protracted). 1776 Gisson Dect. § Fo v. 
(1869) I. 97 He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least 
to protract, histuin. 1808 ELEaNor Steatu Sristed Heiress 
TV. 219 Lord L——s' marriage, which had been protracted 
«was celebrated in Grosvenor-square. 

+b. To put off, defer (a person). Ods. rare. 

1737 Wuiston Yosephus, Antig. xu iv. § 4 Desire..to 
delay and protract the Jews in their zeal. 

+4. intr. To make delay, to delay. Ods. 

1612 Bisce WVe4. ix. 30 Vet many yeres diddest thau forbeare 
(arg. pratract ouer] them. 1679 Gout. Venice 293 They 
had not lost the Battle of Vaila, had they..protracted but 
ten days. 

II. &. ¢rans. To extend in space or position. 
a1658 J. Duruam Exp. Rev. vi. (1680) 31 Concerning 
Christs Body on earth, or ubiquitie of his humaaitie, or 
bodily presence with his churches, or for protracting of his 
Body. 1749 Smotvett Regicide v. vii, Vo save his country, 
and protract his blaze Of glory, farther still] @18g0 
Worpsw. (Ogilvie), Many a ramble, far And wide protracted, 
through the tamer ground Of these our unimaginative days. 
tb. To extend or amplify the signification of 
anything ; to ‘stretch’. Ods. rare. 

1698 Frver Ace. &. india & P. 363 Uf any thing happen 
to oppose common Sense, they protract the meaning [of the 
prophecy] Mysteriously or Anagogically. 

III. 6. To draw, represent by a drawing [so 
med.L. frétrahére}]; spec. to draw to scale; to 
delineate by means of a scale and protractor (lines, 


angles, a figure); to plot out. 

1563 SHute Archit. Bijb, An Architecte must .. have 
experte knowladg ia drawing and protracting the thinge, 
which he hath conceyued. 1607 [see PRoTRACTION 5}. 1669 
Sturmy Jlariner’s Alag. v. 6 After you have taken the 
Angles. .You must Protract or lay down the Figure. 1766 
Confpl. Farmer s.v. Surveying, How to measure a close, 
or parcel of land, and to protract it, and give up the content. 
1881 E. Hutt in Nature 22 Dec. 177/2 Hf we protract toa 
true scale the outlines of certain tracts of the British Isles. 


Protracted (protrektéd), pol. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED |] 

1. Lengthened, extended, prolonged ; @. in time. 

1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (1767) I. 62 (7'o0ds) The divine 
Redeemer expired in tedious and protracted Torments, 1855 
Hatisyrton Nat. & f/unr. Nat, i. 1.2 It's a geatleman that 
calculates to hold a protracted meeten here to night. 1860 
BartLett Dict. Amer, Protracted Meeting, a name given 
in New England toa religious meeting, protracted or con- 
tinued for several days. 1864 Braver Holy Kon, Emp. 
xix, (1875) 354 The miseries of a protracted war. 

Vou, VII. 
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b. in space. 

1784 CowPer Yash t. 257 Their shaded walks And long 
protracted bowers. 

2. Drawn out; = PROLATE a@. 1. 

1816 tr. Lacrofx's Diff & Int. Calculus 662 The pro- 
tracted or contracted cycloid. 

+3. Delayed, tardy. Ods. 

1838 tr. Strauss' Early Lie Lutheran Clergy, iio 12 A 
cart appeared with the protracted produce of the fields. 

4. Drawn to scale; plotted out; see prec. 6. 

1696 Col, Ree. Pennsyl. 1. 493 The Courses and pro- 
tracted figure thereof, 1808 Pike Sowrces Afississ. 11. 
App. 51 Lieutenant Wilkinsou has copied and carries with 
hint a very elegant protracted sketch of the ronte. 

IIence Protra‘ctedly aav., in a protracted or 
long-continued way; Protra‘ctedness, long con- 


tinuanee or extent. 

1847 Weester, /rotractedly, 1862 F. Hawt. flindu 
Philos, Syst. 29 Pursuing it with due heed, continuously, 
and protractedly, 1893 F. Aoams Mew Egyff 122 When... 
he told me that he ‘himself... had received an order .. t 
whistled protractedly, and decided offhand on going up to 
Cairo, 1888 Tacmace Serum. in N.Y. Witness 29 Feb. 
Tn regard to what is the protractedness and immensity of 
influence of one good woman in the church and world. 

Protracter, obs, variant of ’ROTRACToR. 

(The only form in Batey (originally), and in Jouxsos; 
also a variant in later Dicts.) 

Protractible, «. [f.2s Prorract e. + -iBLE.] 
Capable of being protracted or lengthened ont. 

1830 Westin. Keo. Oct. 434 In the infinitely protractihle 
part with which, under his plan,..jury trial is preceded, 

Protractile (protra:ktil, -ail), @ Zool. Ef. 
as prec. +-ILE: cf contractile.) Capable of being 
lengthened out or extended. 

1828 Stark Klem. Nat. (fist, 1135 Echidna,..Toothless, 
but the palate aculeated ;..tongue protractile. 1861 Huu: 
tr, Moguin- Tandon i. v. 268 A special organ..sometimes 
internal and protractile. 1878 Deut. Gegendaur's Comp. 
Anat, 298 A narrow coiled continuation of this leads to the 
protractile ovipositor. . 

lleuce Protracti‘lity, the quality or fact of 


being protractile. 

1849-52 Vodd's Cycl. Anat. YW. 1146/2 The Chameleon 
presents us with the most complete protractility of the organ 
(the tongue). : A 

Protracting (protra’ktin), zd/. sd. [f. Pro- 
rRact v. +-ING!,] The action of Prorract 2, 

1. Lengthening out, prolonging, extending (of 
time, or of action in time) ; + dilatory action (04s.). 

1548 Hat Chron., Hen. V7 8gb, The duke of Bedford.. 
not content with their whisperynges and protractyng of tyme. 
1563 Gotoine Casar t. (1565) 31b, The Galles were now 
weary with long protracting of the war. 1601 Futnecke 
ist Pt. Paral, (1602) 75 The tedious and odious protract. 
ing of suits, 1622 Cattis Stat, Sewers (1647) 114 1f any 
danger be likely to ensue by the protracting of time. 

tb. The putting off or postponement of an 
action; deferring. Ods. 

1581 Savive Zacttus, Hist wi. xx. (1591) 125 More 
oftentimes profiteth and helpeth hee by protracting, thea 
venturing rashly. 1608 Afen in Buccleuch MSS. (list. 
MSS. Comm.) 76 The protracting of a plantation until the 
Ward come to years, 

2. Extending in space. rare. 

a@ 1658 [sce Prorract v. 5]. ; . 

3. Drawing or plotting out to seale; delineation. 

1669 Stavnrep Fortification Title-p., The Scale, for 
speedy Protracting of any Fort. 1766 Compt. darmer sv. 
Surveying, These squares and long squares need no pro- 
tracting ; for you need only to multiply the chains and 
links of the length, by the chains and links of the breadth. 

4. attr7b.and Conrb,, denoting instruments used 
in protracting (sense 3),as protracting-bevel, -needle, 
-pin; protracting quadrant, a protractor. 

1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. w. xi. 178 To know the 
Rhomb between any two Places..by a Protracting Quad- 
rant. agor Moxon Jfath, fustr. 16 Protracting Pin, a 
taper piece of brass with a Point of Silver, to draw black 
Lines on Mathematical Paper, and a small Head. .which 
holds a fine Needle to prick off any Degree and_part from 
the Protractor. 1766 Compl. Farmer sv. Surveying, 
Having drawn lines with the point of the compasses, or a 
protracting-needle, the intersections represeat the angles. 
1875 Kyicnt Dict. Mech., Protracting-bevel, a plotting: 
instrument having a protracting sector and a prolongation 
of one radius, which forms a rule, ss 

Protracting (protrektin), afi. a. [f. as 
prec, +-Inc 4.] That protracts, delays, or defers; 
delaying, time-consuming. 

1600 R. Cuurcn Fumée's Hist, Hungary 29 He might 
rather molest them by a protracting fight. 1842 ‘ B. Corx- 
watt’ Dram, Scenes, Ful. the Apostate i, Never! A doll, 
protracting, melancholy word That in an alien language, 
talks despair, " 

Protraction (protrekfan). [a. F. protraction 
(1499 in Godef.), or ad. late L. prédtraction-em, 
n. of action from prdtrah-cre: see PRoTRACT v.] 
The action of protracting. 

I. 1. The lengthening out or extension of time 
or of the duration of anything; drawing out, pro- 
longation; t delay, postponement (0ds.), 

1538 Act 27 Hen. Vitl,c.4§ 1 Without longe tarienge 
and protraction of time. 1608 D. Tluvit]} Ess. Pot. & Alor. 
112 By reason of his protractions anddelayes, 1610 HEALEY 
Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citteof Ged (1620) 10 That Fabins that 
..by his cunning protraction bluated the fury of Hanaibal. 
a oe Hack Prin, Orig. Alan. 92 As to the fabulous pro- 
tractions of the age of the World by the Egyptians or others, 
they are uncertain idle Traditions, 1734 tr. Aod/in's Anc. 


’ 


| 


PROTRACTURE. 


é7ist, Wit xiii, 83 Such are his usual proteaction, delays, 
distrusts and fearful precantian. 1868 E. Eowarns Kakeh 
1. xxi. 473 ‘The Jong protraction of the suit must have been 
oceasioned by difficulties. 

2. Drawing forth or out. 

268 tr. Waits’ Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Protraction, a 
drawing forth at length. 1895 Syd. Sec, Lex, Protraction, 
extraction ; as of a foreign body froma wound. 

3. A stretching ont or extension; the action of a 
protractor (annscle). 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIL. 285 
Tn this area one may distinguish, more or less completely, 
protraction and retraction of the upper arm, 

4. The lengthening of a vowel, syllable, or word ; 
= PROLONGATION 3. 

a 1849 Por Fancy § Jinag. Wks. 1865 ILI. 381 He also too 
frequently draws out the word Ieaven into two syllables— 
a protraction which it never will support. 

II, 5. The drawing to scale or laying down of 
the figure of any surface, esp. of a piece of land. 
, 1607 Nornen Surv. Dial, wu. 128 The difference is onely 
in the protraction : for where the one protracteth the worke, 
hy the degrees, found by the fall of the wandring Index : 
so the other protracteth from the degree, whereupon the 
needle falleth. 1669 J. Framsreap in Pht, Trans. UV, 
t109 ‘The protraction of the Star's way in this appearance 
will be facile. 1974 M. Mackenzie Maritine Swot. 66 
Protract carefully, with a large Protractor, the several 
Angles written in the Field-book ; and also calculate trizo- 
nometrically the most material Distances: judge of the 
Accuracy of the Protraction by its Agreement with the 
Calculation. 1823 Scornsey Frat Whale Fish. 263 The 
distances by protraction, and the estimated distances of five 
or six headlands,.. generally coincided to within 14 miles, 
1866 Livincstone Last Frxés. (1873) Lx. 270 By protraction 
Rua Point was distant 33 miles. 

b. That which is protracted; a ehart or plan 
drawn or laid down to seale; a survey. 

1669 Srurmy Mariner's Mag. it. viii. 73 Any Chart or 
Protractian whatsoever. 1810 G. Custmers Caéedonia U1, 
62 Employing five years indrawing their protractions of the 
country..on a vast scale of 3000 fect to an inch. 


+ Protra‘ctive, 2. Oés. [f. L. prétract- (see 
PRorract v.) + -I1VE.] Characterized by or tend- 


ing lo protraction ; lengthening out, delaying. 

1606 Suaks. 7'r, § Cow. ui. 20 Our workes,. nought else 
But the protractiue trials of great loue. 1687 Drvoen 
Hind §& Pout. 1103 He saw, but suffer'd their Protractive 
Arts, 19796 Wed. Gulliver's Trav. 149 By this protractive 
work, fresh mischief grows. 1819 H. Busk Vestefad ww. 675 
Protractive alleys the trim grove deform, 

Protractor (protraktar. Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. med.L. prdtractor, agent-n. {. pdtrah-cre to 
Prorract.] One who or that which protracts. 

1. One who lengthens out or prolongs time or 
any action; tone who puts off, delays, or post- 
pones action (0ds.). 

x611 Coter., Delayeur, a delayer, deferrer, protractor, 
prolonger, lingerer, wiredrawer...Prodongeur, a prolonger, 
protracter, wyre-drawer, delayer. 1661 Biount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2), Protractor (Lat.), a prolonger or drawer out. 1697 
Burcuore Disc. Relig. Assemd, 144 The protractors and 
delayers of due preparation. 1727 Baitey (vol. UL), /ro- 
tracter, one who protracts. 1737 Bouuxesroke Steed. § Use 
Hist, viii. (1777) 277, Uknow not what part the protractors of 
the war, .intended to take. 2755 Jouxson, Profracter, one 
who draws out any thing to tedious length, 

2. An instrument, generally having the form of a 
graduated semicircle, used in setting off and 


measuring angles. 

2658 Paitiirs, Protractor, a certain Mathematical instru- 
ment made of brasse, consisting of the Scale and Semicircle, 
used in the surveying of Land, 1669 Perys Diary 4 Feb., 
‘This parallelograin is not, as Mr. Sheres would, the other 
day, have persuaded me, the same as a Protractor. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 92 Measure the Angle 
marked upon the Plan with the Protractor. 3747 Barcey 
and 17§§ Jounson, ?rotracter. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull Ub 421 The applies ion of an ordinary horn protractor 
will at once show the angle included in every instance. 

3. A surgical instrument : see quots. 

1727-41 CHamnres Cyct., Protractor, an instrument used 
in surgery, to draw out any foreign or disagreeable bodies 
from a wound or ulcer; in like manner as the forceps, 1731 
Bawey, Protracter. 1736 oid. (folio), Profracter, Pro- 
tractor, 1898 Syd. Soc, Lex., Protractar, an instrument for 
extracting foreign bodies from wounds. 

4. Anat. A muscle which serves to protract or 
extend a limb or member. Also protractor muscle. 

2861 Hucme tr. Aloguin- Tandon ui. ¥. ii, 276 Four muscles, 
two of which are protractors, and two retractors. 1870 
Rotceston Anta. Life Introd. 96 One pair of protractor 
muscles may be prescat. 1871 Huxtey Anat, Vertebr. 
Antint 49 The psoas wifnor..is a protractor of the pelvis. 

5. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Dict. Mech. Protractor,..an adjustable 
tailor's pattern, expaasible to agree in its proportions with 
the particular measurements and capable of being secured 
in the obtained adjustment. 

+Protra‘cture. Oss. Also erron. 6-7 -our, 
-or. [f. as PRoTRAcT v,+-URE: cf. Jortraiture.] 

1. Representation by a figure ; drawing. 

1851 Recorog Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin,, Without per- 
spectine ee it is not easy to iudge truly the 
formes of them in flatte protracture. 1587 — Whetst. G iv, 
T will..set forth a brief explication of their names, with the 
protracture of the figures. 1613 M. Rintey Afagn. Bodies 
5t Having the formes and protractors of creeping things.. 
drawne in past-board. 1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. 
Hx, (1865) 107 ‘They make curious baskets with intermixed 
colours and protractures of antique Imagerie. 

2. Figure, shape, form, ontline. re 


PROTREPTIC. 


1ggx Recorpe Pathw. Auowd. u. lv, Circles are regulare 
formes, that is to say, such formes as haue in their protrac- 
ture aiuste and certaine proportion. | 1§81 Derricke liew 
fret, \L. Eiij b, His skirtes be verie shorte..And Irishe 
trouzes more to put their straunge protractours out. 16097 
Torsert Four-f. Beasts (1658) 411 Tt is her fashion and 
protracture to lie thus when she [the hamster] is angry. 

Protraicte, obs. form of Protracr z. 

Protreptic (protre:ptik), a. and sd, [as adj. ad. 
Gr. mporperrix-os fitted to urge on, hortative, in- 
structive, f. mpd, Pro-2 + rpér-ey to tum, direct 
the course of; as sb, ad. late L. protrepticon (-2ne) 
= (Gr. mporpenrixdy, neuter of the adj.] 

A. adj. Directive, instructive, didactic. 

1658 Prituirs, Protreptich, doctrinal, or giving instruc- 
tions. 18g0 Maveice w/or, & Alet. PAtlos. (1854) 1. 47 The 
discipline of the habit or character he {Clement] would call 
protreptic, a 

B. sé. A book, writing, or speech intended to 
exhort or instrnet ; an exhortation, instruction. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Protreptick, a book of instruction, 
a doctrinal. 1678 Cuowortn /uteli Syst, 125 To rank 
Anaximander amongst the Divine Philosophers, as he 
[Clement] doth in his Protreptick to the Grebe fbid. 37% 
That this Pythagorick Prayer was directed to the Supreme 
Numen and King of Gods, Jamblichus thus declares in_his 
Vrotrepticls. 1899 A. B. Coox in Classical Rev. Nov. 
4218/1 In the mind of Ischomachus’ wife the bear-dance.. 
bulked larger than the protreptics of her husband. 

So Protreptical a., of protreptic nature. 

1667-8 Br. Warn Serm, infidelity (2670) 3 ‘The means used 
. are partly Didactical, and partly Protreptical, 1895 R. G. 
Movtton /roverds p. x, Early proverbs are philosophical, 
not protreptical, s 

Protriene (préwtraijin). Zoo/. [f. Pro-2 + 
Tritxe.] In sponges, a trizne whose three 
prongs or cladi project forwards from the shaft. 

1887 Sontas in Eueycl. Brit. XX. 47/1 (Sponges) The 
arms make different angles with the shaft: when recurved 
a grapnel or avatriccze is produced, when projecting 
forwards a protriaue, and when extended at right angles an 
orthotrizns. 

Protribune: sce Pro-1 4. 

+ Protrite, z. Os. [ad. L. protrit-vs worn 
away, in late L. trite, vulgar, pa. ee of proter-ére 
to tread under foot: see Pro-1 and ‘Trite a.] 
Worn out, trite, threadbare, hackneyed. 

1604 T. Wricur Passfous 1, iii. 12 The fourth [Passion] 
most protrite and manifeste unto the world, is their 
Inconstancie. /Aid, v. 214 What else meane those protrite 
words af the Psalme. 1659 Gaupen Tears Ch. i. xv. 195 
‘They are but old and rotten errours, protrite and putid 
opinions of the ancient Gnosticks. 


Protrudable (protr#dab'l), @ [f next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being protruded, protrasible. 

188: Darwin Veg. MJotedd (1882) 17 This part corresponds... 
with the protrudable trunk or proboscis of other annelids. 

Protrude (protri-d),v. [ad. L. protritd-cre 
to thmst or pnsb forward or forth, f. 47d, Pro-1 
1a + érid-écve to thrust.] 

tl. ¢raus. To thrust forward (some detached 
body) ; to push or drive onward, Ods. 

1620 VENNER Mra Kecéa vit. 112 They protrude and driue 
downe the meates from the stomacke, before they be 
digested. a1704 Locxe (J.), When the stomach has per- 
farmed its office upon the faod, it protrudes it into the guts. 
1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 284 ‘The arrow is by a single 
blast of air from tbe lungs, protruded through the cavity of 
the reed, 1822-34 Good's Study Med, el 4) IV. 121 A 
series of spasmodic contractions..gradually increase in 
strength. .and protrude the child into the world. 

Jig. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. f (1655) 169 Nothing is 
more familiar than for several Factions..to protrude and 
drive on one and the same design. 

+b. gtr. To shoot out. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § qe If the spirits be not merely 
detained, but protrude a little, and that motion be confused 
and inordinate, there followeth putrefaction, 

2. trans, To push or thrust into any position; to 
thrust forth or stick out (an organ or part) into a 
projecting position ; to cause to project; to extend. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pend. Ep. iu. xx. 156 Vf heholdin 
a candle we protrude eitber upward or downeward the nui 
of one eye, the object will aperte double. 1664 Power 
£xf. Philos. 1, 36 "Those black filaments or optick nerves, 
which are sheathed in her {the snail's) horns which she can 
retract or protrude. 1730-46 THomson A wéumn 1311 When 
young Spring protrudes the bursting gems. 1828 G. W. 
Baipces Ann. Jamaica 11, xv. 236 The linen jacket which 
he wore was protruded by a broken rib, 1841-91 T. R. 
Jones Aniu. Kingd. (ed. 4) 131 From each tube a polyp is 
protruded, of a bri liant grass-green colonr. 

+b. (ransf. To bring to the surface, as a rash. 

21776 R, James Diss. Fevers (1778) 17 Let the physician 
but remove the fever, and..no miliary eruptions will be 
protruded. 

c. fig. To obtrude, put forth obtrusively. 

1840 Tnacktaay Pict. Rhapsody Wks. 1 XII. 321 
Critics, who. .protrude their nonsense upon the town. 184x 
Catiin N. Amer. ind. 11. Wiii, 255, 1 would protrude my 
opinion to the world, 

3. atv. To stick out; to project or jut out 
beyond the stirrounding parts. 

1626 Bacon (Webster 1828-32), The parts protrude 
beyond the skin. 1771 [see Protruptnc below}. 1802 
Med. Frat. VU. 219 If the other hand should protrude, it 
may be encountered by a similar expedient. 1860 TynoaLe 
Glace, 1. xxii. 155 The rocks which protrude from the snow 
at the base of the last spur of the monntain. 1868 Faaraa 
Seekers t. vi (1875) 75 A common soldier had spied a pair 
of fect protruding from under the curtains. 
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Hence Protru‘ded, Protruding Ba adys. 

1771 Luckompe (frst. Print. 241 The P is kerned, that its 
propensity may cover the back of the protruding angle 
of 4. 180 Sournny Aehama uy. xi, The protruded brow. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones tain, Aingd. (ed. 4) 7 The pro- 
truded filaments are able to coalesce. 1904 W. M. Ramsay 
Lett. to Seven Ch. xxvii. 394 A coiled serpent with raised 
head and protruding tongue 

Protrudent (protr#dént), a [ad. L. protra- 
dent-em, pres. pple. of prétritd-cre to PROTRUDE. ] 
Vrotruding, projecting, protuberant, prominent. 

1891 Lp. Houcntox Foodworn in Stray Verses g Earnest 
underlip protrudent. 1893 Scrvéuer’s Alag, Ang. 180/2 ‘The 
lofty, protrudent corner made by the dropping of the high- 
ruad into the curious transverse valley. 

Protrusible (protr#sib'l), a [f. L. protriis-, 
ppl. stem of protrid-cre: see prec. and -IRLE, ] 
Capable of being protruded or thrust out. 

1836-9 Yedds Cycl. Anat, 11. 400/1 Asharp horny dart.. 
readily protrusible through the aperture. 1870 RoLLeston 
Anint. Life Introd. 58 ‘The tongue may be. .protrusible, as 
in other Reptiles. 

Protrusile (protr#sil, -ail), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-ILK, after L. type *frdtritsilis.] Adapted to be 
extended or thrust ont, as a limb, tentacle, etc. 

1847 in Wenster citing Garnner, 1849 Jonnston in 
Prec Berw. Nat. Club WW. No. 7. 366 Mandibles large and 
protrusile. 1867 J. Hoae A ferosc. u. iii, 574 The mouth is 
furnished with a protrusile probuscis, 

Protrusion (protr#zon),  [a. F. protrusion, 
ad. 1. type “protrviston-em, n. of action f, protrid- 
ére to PRotTRUDE.] 

L. The action of protrnding (in various senses of 
the vb.); the fact or condition of being protraded. 
ya. Thrusting forward or onward. Ods, 

1646 Ste T. Browne /’seucd, Fp. vi. xvili, 381 He was.. 
not to hee removed hy the force or protrusion of three men, 
1660 Bovin New Hap. Phys. Mech. i. 2x You will finde the 
Sucker forcibly carryed up to the tap of the Cylinder, by 
the protrusion of the external Air, 1727 Braotey Faw, 
Dict. s.v. Cantharides, Such Motions as are necessary for 
the Protrusion forwards or Ejectment of the Water. 

b. ‘The action of thrasting or pushing out an 
attached part; the condition of being protruded. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pend. £p. 1, xvii. 148 That the dis- 
tinctive parts of sexes are onely different in position, that is 
inversion ur protrusion. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11.13 The 
falling down or protrusion of some part. 1833 Lye. J’rinc. 
Geel. V1, 340 The notion of deluges accompanying the 
protrusion of mountain-chains. 188 C. & F, Darwin 
Movent, Pl. 62 Shortly before the protrusion of the leaves. 

ec. ‘The fact of projecting or jutting ont. 

1853 Kane Grinned! Ex, vill. (1856) 56 The protrusion of 
these abutting faces into the waters of the sound. 

2. concr, ‘Vhat which protrudes or juts out; a 
protruded part, a prolivenince, a. prominence. 

xgog Swiet 7. Tub xi, Wks, 1760 1. 123 [They] looked 
upon all extraordinary dilatations of that member as pro- 
trusions of zeal, or spiritual excrescencies. 1805 Aled. 
Frui, X1V. 19 Between this ridge and the protrusion above- 
mentioned. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 96 The fantastic 
ee pinnacles, and protrusions, which intercepted the 
ight. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 66 They 
..are covered by a protrusion of the epidermis. 

Protrusive (protrésiv), a. [f. L. prdirits-, 
Bi stem of pratrid-cre to PROTRUDE + -1VE.] 

. IIaving the power or tendency to thrust for- 
ward or onward ; propulsive. 

1676 H. More Remarks 172 Thaugh it add nothing to 
the elasticity of the Air, seeing it has a pressure and pro- 
trusive force in it. 1718 J. Cuampeatayne Relig. Philos. 
(1730) I. iv. § 13 The Protrusive Motion of the Bowels, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 144 The protrusive 
force of the surrounding muscles, 

2. Characterized by thrusting oneself forward ; 
obtrusive. 

1840 Cariyie Heroes iii. (1858) 267 A true English heart 
breathes, calm and strong, iPrptigh: the whole business ; 
not boisterous, protrusive. 1893 Chicago Advance 16 Nov, 
His protrusive, unrestrained, firegulaced idiosyncracies. 

3. Protruding,  prciecene, protuberant. 

1858 Cartvtr Fredk. Gt. ut iv. (1872) 1. 156 The 
‘Austrian lip —protrusive underjaw, with heavy lip disin- 
clined to shut. 1876 Geo. Etiot Dan. Der. vil, The chin 
protrusive, and the cervical vertebra a trifle more curved, 

Ilence Protru'sively adv., Protru‘siveness. 

1831 Caatvite Sart, Res. 1.x, To him thou, with sniffing 
charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp, 1890 Cent, 
Dict., Protrusiveness. 

Protrypsin: see PRo-2 1. 

Prottore,-our, obs. ff. prouder, comp. of PRouD. 

Protuberance (proti#:bérins). [f. Pro- 
TUBERANT: see-ANCE. So F, protudérance (1738 
in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. The fact or condition of being protuberant ; 


bulging out or projecting in a rounded form. 

168: tr. Hildis' Rem, Aled. Wks. Vocab., Protuderance, 
a bunching forth above the rest. 1756-82 J. Warton £'ss. 
Pope (ed. 4) 1. vii. 361 The firmness and protuberance of the 
Miuseles in each limb. 1836 Random Recoll. Ho, Lords 
xiv. 342 His eyes have a sunken appearance, owing to the 
protuberance of his eye-brows. 1874 /mperial Gazetteer 
sv. Australia, The BE figure..very well proportioned, 
but freq uently marred by the protuberance of the abdomen. 

2. That which is protuberant; a rounded promi- 


nence, projection, or swelling ; a knob, a bump. 
1646 Sir T, Browne fsend. EA, mi. xix. 154 A cartilagi- 

neous substance without any spondyles, processes, or pro- 

tuberance whatsoever. 1658 — Gari, Cyrus iii. 47 ‘The 


PROTUBERED. 


Rhomboidal protuherances in Pineapples maintaining this 
Quincnncial order unto each other. 1794 S. Wittiams 
Vermont 82 Under the throat thereis a fleshy protuberance. 
1859 W. S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 106 On the leaf of the 
Poplar. .large reddish-coloured protuberances, 
b. Solar protuberance = solar PROMINENCE (2b), 

1874 tr. Lominel's Light 167 The so-called protuberances 
afforded an instant and crncial test of the truth of Kirch- 
hoff's hypothesis, 1907 Daily News 25 Dec. 4 Janssen was 
in the Malay Peninsula making his observations of the solar 
‘ protuberances ', otherwise masses of blazing hydrogen, 

Protu’berancy. [f. as prec. + -ancy.] 

1. Protuberant condition ; bulging out; = prec. 1. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wW. xxii. 276 When. .a protube- 
rancy of the lip should he the certeine signe of the true heir 
to the Crowne. 1692 Rav Dise. 1. iii. (1693) 34 The pro- 
tuberancy of the dry Land above the common Superficies of 
the Ocean. 1718 J. CuamBertavne Relig. Philos, (1730) V1. 
xx. § 23 The Earth..is not perfectly glaubular, but has a 
greater Protuberancy under the Equator. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 185, The other [cause of squinting 
arises] from an aulane position and greater protuberancy of 
the cornea. ri 

+2, A rounded projection; = prec. 2. Ods. 

xis More Aantid. Ath, u. x. (1712) 72 Why has he 
fuur Knees,..as also a Protuberancy under his Breast to 
feanon? 1960 Mittes in PA‘ Trans. LI. 537 Small pro- 
tuherancies sometimes appear, like the knots of trees. 


Protuberant (proti«bérint), a. [ad. late L. 
protiberant-em, pres, pple. of protiber-dre to swell 
or bulge out, f. L. 7d, Pro-14 der a hump, 
swelling. So FV. protidérant (16th oc. in Littré). 

L. Bulging or swelling ont beyond the surround- 


ing surface; prominent. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1. iv. 113 These. follicles 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
inthe male. 1661 GLANvice Scepsis Sci. xxvi. (1665) 162 One 
mans eyes are more protuberant, and swelling out. 1947 
Heevey AVedit. IL, 122 Mountains vastly uneven and pro- 
tuberant. 31807 G. CHatmers Caledonia I. tt. vis 292 
Eocha III,.is remembered for his protuberant nose. 1869 
Puitcires Vesa. iv. 130 The protuberant northern base of 
the dome of Vesuvius. : é 

b. fig. That forces itself upon notice, prominent, 

1822 Gat Provost xxxiii, The effect of this, however, was 
less protuberant in our town than in many others, 1895 
R. Burton in “ovum (N.Y.) Apr. 251 A foil to the protube- 
rant ugliness of the theory. 


+2. Moulded or done in the round; figured in 


relief, or rising above the surface. Ods. 

1676 Towrrson Decalogue 10g God. .forhade all images 
whatsoever, particularly all protuberant ones. 1696 Dp. 
Patrick Comm, Exod, xx. 4 The former was a protuberant 
Image, or a Statue made of Wood, Stone, &c. bid. xxviii. 
(1697) 538 Abarbinel saith the Letters were protuberant as 
they are upon Coins, or upon Wax. | 

Hence Protuberantly adv., in 2 protuberant, 
bulging, or prominent manner. 

1836 Lanpoa Peric. & Asp. cliii, Wks. 1846 11. 4197/1 They 
serve as graven images, protuberantly eminent and gor- 
geously uncouth. 

Protuberantial (proti#bére'nfal), a. [f 1. 
lype *prétiuberdnti-a PROYUBERANCE+-AL. So F. 
protubérantiel.| Of the nature of, or belonging to 
(the solar) protuberances. 

1880 Nature XXI. 436/2 The mixtirre of protuberantial 
vapours in thesun, 1882 /ééd, XXVII. 1131/1 The spectrum 
is that of protuberantial gases and of matter still unknown. 


Protuberate (proti#béret), v. rare. [f. late 
L. protiberat-, pp). stem of protiberdre: see PRO- 
TUBERANT.] znér. To bulge out ; to form a rounded 


prominence. 

1578 Banister //ist, Mau 1. 26 The inner region. .hath 
cauities..which on the outer side agayne do protuberate 
and gine forth. 16g0 Butwea Axnthropomet. 11 Hippo- 
erates. .writes, That the head sometimes doth more remark- 
ably protuherate at the eares, then either forward or back- 
ward. 19721 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 126 We see 
the..Fore-legs half out, and the other just beginning to 
protuberate through the skin, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11. 483 Mesenteric enlargement..felt in the form of 
knots protuberating in the abdomen. : 

b. ¢raus. To cause to bulge out or project. rare. 

£884 A. A. Watts Life A. Watts 1. 302 The manly breast 
protuberated by waistcoats fashioned like a doublet. 

lence Protu:berated Af/. a., swollen or bulged 
out; Protu'berating vd/. sb,, a swelling; Pro- 


tu-berating f4/. 2., bulging out. 

1683 A. Snare Anat, Horse v, xii. (1686) 221 The fourth 
Bone..is smooth, not being hollow nor *protuberated as 
the rest are. 1755 Nepttam in Pid. Yrans. XLIUX. 239 
The cirenmference of which was full, and_protnberated. 
1667 Phil. Trans, 11. 564 Suffering grievous * Protuberatings 
of the bones in his Arms. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 977 
‘These Rack-bones baue in the middle *protuberating, roun 
and embowed bodies. 1776 Wrrnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 
I, 285 In others, the nectary is blunt, scarcely protuberating, 

+ Protubera‘tion. 0és. [n. of action f. late 
L. protiberare to PROTUBERATE.] A swollen or 
bulged part, a protuberance. A 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 903 The sixt Nerue..neare the 
inner protuberation of the arme distributeth many surcles.. 
into the skinne of the cnbit, 1670 H. Stusar Pins Ulira 
125 A.. Souldier.. having grievous protuberations of the 
bones in his armes, ¢1720 W, Greson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. 
(2738) 97 The foremost of which receives the Protuberation 
of the Stifle bone. 

+ Protwbered, f//. a. Obs. rare—*.  [f. late 
L. protiber-are (see Prorupenant) + -ED1.] 
Swollen or bulged out. 


PROTUBEROSITY. 


1515 


1978 Banister /7ist, Man 1. 21 The cauities wherin the ( King stefne was be boldore & be prottore [2.2. prottour] nor 


protubered heads of the rihbes are setled. 
+Protu‘berous, @ Os. rare—'. [f. stem 
protuber- of PROTUBERANT, ete, + -0US, after 
tuberous.) = PROTUBERANT. So Protubero‘sity, 
= ProruBERANCE; a rounded bulge or boss. rare. 
1666 J. Smit Old Age (1676) 183 The one heing pro- 
tnberous, rough, crusty, and hard; the other, round, smooth, 
ngy, and soft. 1859 R. F. Burton Cetin, A in Frni. 
cog. Soc. XXX. 314 The forehead converges to a central 
protuberosity, where phrenologists locate eventnality, 
Protu'rb, v. Aumorous nonce-wd. [ad. L. prd- 
turb-Gre 10 drive forth in confusion, f. rd, PRo-1 
1a + durbdre to confuse: cf. perturb, disturd.] 


trans. To drive forth or chase out. 

2845 Stanuey in L772 I. x. 342 Some undergraduates... saw 
Ward rush out from the Theatre—‘ proturbed', as they 
imagined by the Bedell. 

Protureter: sce Proro- 2b. 

Pro-tutor (prémti¢ten. Se. Law. [f. Pro-! 
+ Turor sé. Cf. med.L. protitor, F. protuteur 
(1762 in Diet, Acad.).] One who acts as ‘tutor’ 
or guardian to one in the state of pupillarity, 
thongh not legally appointed as such. So Pro- 


tu'tory, the charge of a pro-tutor. 

1665 Acts of Sederunt 10 June (1790) 93 Whatsoever person 
or persons shall..intromeit with the means and estate of 
any minar, and shall act in his affairs as pro-ttors, haveing 
no right of tutory or curatory established in their persons, 
they shall be lyable. 1681 [sce Pru-cuxavor]. @ 17a2 
Fountainnact Decis. (1759) I. 10 Kilrie had meddled with 
the Charan chest, atten the Lords did not find sufficient 
to make him protutor. 1773 Erskine /nst. Laz Scot. 1. vii. 
§ 28 Pro-tutors..may be sued by the minor in an action fur 
accounting, even during the pro-tutory, though proper 
tutors or curators are not bound to account till their office 
determine. 1838 in W. Bett Died. Lazu Scot. 

| Protyle (prétoil). Also prothyle, -yl. 
[irreg. f. Gr. mpar(o-, Pror(o- first, primary, 
primitive + 0Ay ‘timber, material’, in philosophical 
lang. ‘matter’; see Hytx, and cf. apwry tag first 
matter or substance (Aristotle A/efapd.). 

1f a combination of the two words had been made in 
Greek, it would have been *zpwOvAy,in Latin form prothydé 
Moreover, in Eng., vAq as second element usually becomes 
«yl, asin methyl, ethyl, carbonyl, etc.; thus the regular form 
would be protéy/.] J a 

A name proposed for the hypothetical original 
undifferentiated matter, of which the chemical 
substances provisionally regarded as elements may 
be composed. 

1886 W. Crookes Address in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 568 Let 
us picture the very beginnings of time... Before even the 
sun himself had consolidated from the original protyle. 
[Note] We require a word analogous to pore es to 
express the idea of the original primal matter existing before 
the evolution of the chemical elements. The word I have 
ventured to use for the purpose is compounded of apa 
(earlier than) and vAy (the stuff of which things are made). 
1891 [F. C. S. Scuttter] Riddles of Sphinx 189 Prothyle, 
the undifferentiated basis of chemical evolution. ‘1903 Darly 
Chron. 24 Apr. 5/x That hypothetical suhstance—the 
"prothyl’—of which the entire material universe, suns, 
planets, comets, and nebule, is made. 1905 Academy 
4 Feb, 108/1 At present theory seems to suggest that this 
ether, originally ‘invented’ to account for the phenomena 
of light, and called the ‘luminiferous cther', is really the 
prima materia of the ancients, the Ursiof’ of the Germans, 
the Jrotyde of Sir William Crookes. 

| Protypon (pretipgn). duc. Arch. YI. -a. 
[a. Gr. mpérumov, f. as next.] (Sec quots.) 


16or Hottann Pliny M1. 552 To set up Gargils or Antiques 
at the top of a Gavill end, as a finiall to the crest tiles, 


which in the beginning he called Profypa, eet Moulds 
or patternes, 1857 Bircu Ane. Pottery (1858) 1. 167 These 
early reliefs, called frotySa, or bas reliefs, and ectyfa, or 
high-reliefs, were also used for decorating houses and halls. 

|| Protypus (pretip#s). Ods. Also in angli- 
cized form pro‘type. [f. Gr. mpd, Pro- 2+ tures 
Trrz.] (Sec quot. 1656.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Protype.., that is made for an 
example or copy; an image or form whereof moulds are 
made, in which things of mettal or earth are cast. 166a 
Evetyn Chakogr. (1769) 16 The protypus was of wax for 
efformation. 

Prou, obs. f. Prow sé. and 2; var. Prow v. Ods. 

Proud (prand), a. (sb, adv.) Forms: see 
below. [Late OF. eae prid = ON, prid-r 
brave, gallant, magnificent, stately (whence Icel. 
pridur, MSw. prudh, MDa. prud); both prob. 
a. OF. prad, prod, nom. priz, proz (= *friit-s, 
*prét-s) valiant, doughty, gallant (11the.in Godef.), 
in mod.F. prewx = Prov. pros, pro, Cat. prot, 
It. prode valiant, Rhaeto-Rom. prus pious :—late L. 
*préd-is profitable, advantageous, useful (prdde 
neut. in tala @200); app. either the source of, 
or taken from, the first element of L. prdd-esse to 
be of value, be good. See also PReux, Prow a., 
and cf. PutpE.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 
a. 1-§ priit, 5 prute, 3-5 prout, -e, 5-6 
prowte. Compar.4 prottore,-our, 5 prutter,-yr. 

a@1050 Liber Scindill. x\vi. (1889) 152 Pryte heage utawyrpd 
& areca yss prute [suddemes] genyperude. a 1225 
Ancr, R. 276 Eade meiht tu beon prutl crago S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 225/197 Oure maister was so pront, Lucefer, for his 
fairhede, pat he ful sone out. 1297 R. Grove. (Ralls) 9539 


| 


pis eas. 61940 Eng. Cong. (red. 57 Ne for no good chaunee, 
e was not the Pruttyr [z.-. prutter). 2éfd. 145 Spare the 
meke, and wreke Ham on the Prowte, ©1440 Gesta Rou. 
Ixv. 280 (Hari. MS.) And when he was this i-hyed, he wex 

rout. 1553 Aespuddica (Brandl) v. vii.17 Zo thicke prowte 
howrecop. 

B. 1-4 priid, 4-6 prude, (4-5 prode), 4-6 
proude, 4-7 prowd(e, 4- proud. Compar. 3 
pruder, prudder, 5 prodder. Sufer/, 3 pru- 
dest, 4 pruddest, proddest, 5 pruddist. 

¢1000 in Napier O.F. Gloss. 226/233 Arrogantes, modiz: 
ved prud, ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 57 Vrud ne wreiere ne hco 
bu noht. «122g siner, KR. 296 He is binge prudest, and 
him is scheome lodest. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Cérox, (1810) 
289 Pe pruude kyng Pharaon, pat chaced Israel. ¢ 1350 
WU. Palerne 2942 Pe proddest of hem alle. 13.2. AZ. 
Addit. PN. 1300 Pe pruddest of pe province. 74d. 1772 Pe 
prowde prynce of Perce. 13.. Cursor A.2415 Cott) bra paa 
pende folk had hir sen. /ése’, 27571 OFt bitides bat man es 
Bicummen prode for halines. @ 1400-50 eide.vander 4375 
Pe playne purperyn see full of prode fischis. ¢ 1400 Vester, 
Yrey 2743 The praddist of payone, prise men of houde. 
@1450 Myre 1129 Hast pou, .pe prodder be mad, For any 
ofyee pat bow hast had? 1535 CoverpALe Fod xxxv. 12 
Because of the wickednesse off proude tyrauntes. 

B. Signification. 

Senses 6 and 7 come nearest to the OF. and ON, The 
unfavourable sense, so early in ng., may be due to the 
aspect in which a Norman prad barun or prode chevalier 
presented himself to the English peasant ortownsman. (Ch 
the two senses of L. superdus.) 

I, 1. Having or cherishing a high or lofty opinion 
of oneself; valuing oneself highly on account of 
one’s position, rank, attainments, possessions, etc. ; 
Usually in a bad sense: Disposed to take an atti- 
tude of superiority to and contempt for others; 
arrogant, haughty, overwecning, supercilious. 

«roso Liber Scintill, xvii. (1889) 85 Sawl prutes byd 
forlacten, ¢1175 Lawd. Jlom.s5 Ne beo pu_pereuore prud 
ne wilde. /éfd. 43 Prud heo wes swide and modi. ¢ 1290 
Beket 980 in S. Aug. Leg. V1. 134 [He] is prou3t and cun- 
teckor, 1362 Lance. 7, Pd, A. 1. 172 Ne to depraue pi 
persone with a proud herte. 1484 Caxton Fadles of .is0p 
iv. xx, None ought to be prowd ageynst his lod, but 
ought to humble hym self toward hym. 1526 Pilger Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 18 Some he as proude as Nahugodonosor. 
1s60 Daus tr. Séendane’s Comm, 119 Whey are as bragge 
and as pronde as pecockes. 1613 Sir E. Hopy Consteo- 
snarlé 54 tkec was a proud insolent Delegate. 17xx Swirt 
Trul, to Stella 29 Nov., Lord Strafford is as proud as 
Hell. 1782 Miss Burney Ceeféia ix. vi, Fhey say he's 
as proud as Lucifer. 1784 Cowrer Yast vi. 96 Know- 
ledge is proud that he has learned sa much; Wisdom is 
humble that he knows no more. 1820 Byron Van Fad. tt 
i 210 The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 1841 
W. Sratoine Séady § /t. Fd. 11. 16 Claims not less arrogant 
than those vf the proudest popes in the middle ages. 1859 
Tennyson Geraint & Enid 347 Turn, Fortune, turn thy 
wheel and lower the proud. 

b. Const. of (the thing, quality, action, etc. 
which constitutes the ground of pride). See also 2. 

14zzir. Secreta Seerel., Prin. Priv. 134 Hane knowynge 
of thy-Selfe, and be not Prate of so hey vyrchipp. c¢ 1510 
More Picus Wks, 19/2 If thou haste receiued it: why arte 
thou prowde therof, as thoughe thou haddst not receiued it. 
1593 sUAKS. 2 7/en, V/, 1v. x. 77 Iden farewell, and be proud 
of thy victory. 1616 R. C. Stes’ Whistle i. 959 Most of 
our women are extreamly proud Of their faire lookes. 1707 
Norris veal, d7temility vii. 317 1 a man were to be proud 
of anything, it should he what the angels were proud of,.. 
their intellectual endowments. 1809-10 CoLerince frtend 
(186s) 140, ] should he more inclined to be ashamed than 
proud of myself if they had. 1859 Gro. Extor 4. Sede ii, 
An ornament of which she was much prouder than of her 
red cheeks. A 

e. Preceded by a sb. in comb. = proud of... 

1682, etc. [see Purse-rrovp). 1863 W.C. Baupwin A/r. 
Hunting vitic 354, 1 could make four or five spans of.. 

yood and well-matched oxen..and I am now becoming a 
ittle ox-proud, 1904 Globe 27 Oct. 4/4 No one can prevent 
the woman who is jewel-proud .. from bedecking herself with 
gems on every possible and a few impossible occasions. 

2. Uighly sensible of, or elated by, some honour 
done to one; feeling oneself greatly honoured by 
some act, fact, or relation; taking pride or having 
high satisfaction in something; in early use (as still 
in dia/.) sometimes merely = gratified, pleased, 
glad. Often const. of, or with zz. 

c12s0 Gen. & Ex. 1414 Wid gold, and siluer, and wid srud, 
Dis sonde made de mayden prnd. 1377 Lanou. P. Pe. 
B. x1. 59 Pacience was proude of pat propre seruice, And 
made hym muirth with his mete. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 262 
Velleus of the proffer was proude at his hert. 1593 Saks. 
Rich. £7, ut. iit. 198 Faire Boutin, you debase your ances 
Knee, To make the base Earth prowd with kissing it. 1677 
Drvven Afol. Herote Poetry Ess. (Ker) 1. 182 The author 
of the Plain Dealer, whom 1am proud to call my friend. 
1781 Cowrer Charity 308 A divine amhition, and a zeal, The 
boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 1784 Burns‘ There 
was a ied’ iv, Hell be a credit tous a’, We'll a° be proud o’ 
Robin. 1902 Lo. Kitchener in Westnr. Gaz. eatale s/t 
This.. will, 1 am sure, be well understood by the Army I 
have been so proud ta command. 

3. Having a becoming sense of what is due to or 
worthy of onesclf or one’s position; unwilling to 
stoop to what is beneath one; characterized by 
lofty self-respect; fecling or showing a proper 
pride. 

1738 Pore Epil. Sat. u. 203 F. You're strangely proud, 
P, So proud, 1 am no Slave: So impudent, I own myself no 
Knave. 1761 Gray Skefch 1 Too poor for a bribe and too 
proudtoimportune, 1828 Cartyte J fsc., Burns (1857) 1. 233 


PROUD. 


Many'a poet has been poorer than Burns; but no one was 
ever prouder. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara ere de Vere ii, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, Tvo proud to care from 
whenee I came. r 

4. ¢ransf. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from or 
indicating pride; arrogant, haughty, presumptu- 
ous ; arising from lofty self-respect. 

1390 Gowrr Conf 1b. 379 Ther was..many a pruud word 
spoke also. 1535 CoverpaLie /rov, vi. 17 There be sixe 
thinger, which the Lorde hateth...A proude loke, a dys- 
semblynge tonge [etc.]. 1901 Staniry's Hist. Philos., Biog. 
9 This Philosophy [the Stoick] has. .charmed a World of 

People by its Proud and Ostentatious Principles. 1790 
Cowrer Jlothker's Picture 110 Higher far my proud preten- 
sions rise—The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 1853 
tr. AL Brewer's Homes New World UW. xxvii. 311 The Indians, 
like the Greenlanders, look down upon the white race with 
proud contempt, 

5. That is a ground or cause of pride; of which 
one is or may be proud (now usually in good 
sense) ; affording high satisfaction or gratification. 

@ 1340 Hamvote Psadfer xix, § Pai eve on heghe, ind las 
paire delite int proude honurs and vayn. 21577 GascoiGxe 
flerés, Weeds, etc. Wks. (1587) 30g Not one of these 
rebuketh avarice And yet procnreth prowd pluralities. 
€ 1600 Snans, Sonw. xxv, Let those. Of publike honour and 
proud titles bust. beat Meavey Jedre. (1787) 1. 57 (Lanes) 
Where is Hononr, with her proud ‘Yrophies of Renown? 
1831 Lamp Ata Ser. Adlistoniaxa, One proud day to me 
he took his roast mutton with us in the “Femple. 1840 
Diexexs Barn. Rudge xiviti, ‘It is a proud sight 4 mud 
the secretary, 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. 11. vit. 44 The 
proud inheritance of their stainless luyalty. 

TI. 6. Asa poetic or rhetorical epithet. a. Of 
persons, their name, etc.: Of exalted station, of 
high degrec, of lofty dignity; lordly. 

ar250 Prov. ciifred 3 in O. E. Vise. 102 Eorles prute, 
knyhtes egleche. ¢ 1374 Cuavcer dated. & -fre.147 A nopere 
ladye pronde and nuwe. ¢1g25 Wystuts Cron. re vill. 
i148 Donald-Erchsone-Heggeboud King wes xiii, winter 
provd. 1599 Staks. W/aeh Addo ini. 50 Nature neuer fran'd 
a womans heart, Of prowder stuffe then that of Heatrice. 
1742 Gray Sfrraz ii, How low, how little are the Proud. 
1805 Scotr Last A/rusty.\1i, High though his Gtles, proud 
his name, Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 1854 
Cur. G. Rosserit Poems (1go4) t80/t Tu the grave will be 
ho space Four the purple of the proud. 

b. Of things: Stately, majestic, magnificent, 
grand, ‘gallant’, splendid. (Keferring to aspect. 

er290 S. Eng. Leg. $. 301/41 A noble churche huy founden 
pare, with walles faire and proute.  @ 1300 Crersor ll. 3249 
Ring and broche war selli prude. ¢ 1400 Desér. Troy 435 
With pelur and pall & mony proude rynges, 1530 Parscr. 
gaifz Prowde or stately, fer. 1603 Marsion Antonio's 
Kev. ui ti, ‘Tis not yet prowde day: The neat gay mist[rJes 
ofthe light's not vp. 1678 Woon Life 28 June (O. H.-S.) E. 
410 The ruins..do shew that it hath been a verie statelie 
and proud fabrick. 1794 Mrs. Rapeiirek wWyst. Udolpho 
xv, And through the waters view on high The prond ships 
sail, and gay clouds move. 1840 ‘Vruxtwatt Greece VIL 
Iv. 9: Ecbatana..one of the proudest cities of the ancient 
world. 

te. éransf. Highly pleasing (to other senses), 
‘grand’. Ods. rare. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii (Facobus minor) 705 Persawand 
prowd sawoure pare Of sottyne [sodden] flesche. 

7. Characterized by great vigour, force, or vitality, 
such as indicates or suggests pride: in various 
applications. +a. Of warriors (or their acts) : 
Valiant, brave; mighty; esp. in phr. proud 2 pres 
( prece), valiant in conilict (sce Press 54.1 1b). 

€1320Sir Fristr. 57 To Marke be king pai went Wip knigtes 
proude in pres, ¢ 1400 Dusty. Troy 2132 ‘lo purvey a pepull 
pruddest hee) 16d, 6719 Preset hym with payne, & with 
proude strokes. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth., x\vii, Thenne he wente 
to the dece, Be-fore the pruddustin prece. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Hvoiss. \, ccl. 371 Theit squiers within were right hardy and 
prowde. x91 Contnossy Jrud. Siege Rouen in Camden 
Wisc. 1. 58 ‘Thus have yeu the most prowd sally that any 
eapten here can tell of to their memorie. 1697 Dayorn 
Virg, Georg. Ww. 27 The youthful Prince, with proud allarm, 
Calls out the vent’rous Colony to swarm. 

b. Of animals: Spirited, bigh-mettled; marked 
by vigorous and fearless activity; moving with 
force and dignity. (Chiefly povz.) 

¢ 1407 Lyoc, Reson & Sens. 3714 Bestys that be proude: 
As boors, lippardys, and lyouns. 1588 Suaxs. 7f. A. 1. ii. 
21, | haue dogges my Lord, Will rouze the proudest Panther 
in the Chase. 1667 Minton P. Z. tv. 858 The Fiend repli'd 
not,.. But like a proud Steed reind, went hautie on, 
Chaumping his iron curh. 1780 Cowper Sadble-Talk 52 
Give me the line that ploughs tts stately course Like a prou 
swan, conquering the stream hy force. i 

@. Of the sea or a stream: Swelling, swollen, 
high, strong, in flood. 

1535 Coverpate Job xxxviii. 11 Here shalt thou laye 
downe thy proude and hye wawes. 1590 Suaxs. Afids, NV. 
un. is g1 Which falling in the Land, Hath euerie petty River 
made so proud, That they haue ouer-borne their Continents. 
161x Bipte Ps. cxxiv. 5 Then the proud waters had gone 
ouer our soule. 1828 Bucnan Ballads N. Scot. 1. 247 The 
wind was loud, the stream was proud, And wi’ the stream 
gaed Willie. 1894 Fre/d 1 Dec. 838/x In the big rivers of 
upper Sweden and Norway, the grayling lives in the turmoil 
and ‘proud’ water. 

d. Of organic structures : Overgrown, exuberant, 
too luxuriant; swelling or swollen, tumid. (@) 
Said of the sap: Swelling ; rising or circulating 
vigorously; also, said locally of plants, or parts 
of them, as buds, shoots, grain. (See also WINTER- 
proud.) (6) Applied to overgrown flesh in a 
healing wound: see also Proup oe 
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: PROUD. 


[1985 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 78 Aelaphora..as 
if we should say..corne by tbe stately length and weighty 
eare it carrieth, to be proud.] 1593 Suaks. Aich. 77, ut. iv. 
59 <\s we.. wound the Barke, the skin of our Fruit-trees, 
Least being ouer-proud with Sap and Blood, With too much 
riches it confonnd it selfe. 1607 Torseit Jour. Beasts 
(1658) 219 Weed be Physitians for taking down of proud swel- 
ling wounds. 1648 Marknam /fouserv. Gard. ui. x. (1668) 79 
Now sap in flowers is strong and proud. 1664 Evenvn 
Sylva 32 About the beginning of March (when the buds 
begin to be proud and turgid). 1764 Aluseune Nust. IT. 
xxxiv. 132 Ten acres of wheat, which, after Christmas, 
seemed proud. 1825 Brockett MC. Ghss., Proud, 
luxuriant. ‘Corn's varra proud.’ 1844 Sternens Bk. Faria 
1. 515 If the winter has been open and mild, the autumn- 
wheat plant will have grown Juxuriantly,..so. that it may 
have become frond, that is, ina precocious state of forward- 
ness for the season. ; 

8. Sensually excited; ‘swelling’, lascivions. ? Ods. 

1sgo Spenser J. QO. 1.x. 26 In ashes and sackcloth he did 
array His daintie corse, proud humors to abate. 1593 Swaks. 
Luer, 712 The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with 
grace. 1641 Hinne 9% Arne vii. 27 Who having made 
ee ae proud by pampering, do now..cast off all feare 
of God. 

b. spec. Of certain female animals, as bitches, 
mares, elephants: Ina state of sexual excitement ; 


‘in heat’, ? Ods, 

1575 Turnenv. | enerievii.17 A fayre Bitch. .the whiche you 
may make to goe proude in this wyse. 1590 Conaine read, 
Hunting Biijh, A Brachis..nine daies full proude. 1615 
tr. De dlonfart's Surv. &. Indies 17 To take them [wild 
elephants]..they make vse of a female, when shee goeth 
proud, in her heate [etc.}. 1727 Braptey fam. Diet. 1. 
EKejb/2 Make Broth thereof and of this give her some twice 
or thrice, and she will infallibly grow proud. 1781 2. 
Beckrorn ffusting (1802) 62 Watch over the bitches with 
a cautious eye, and separate such as are going to be proud, 
before it be too late, , 

9. dial. or local, ‘Large; projecting in any 
direction; of a roof: high-pitched’; also ‘said of 
a fulcrum when it is placed too near the lever end’ 
(#..D.0.); and in other transferred uses: see 


quots. 

182g Jameson, Proud, applied to a projection in a hay- 
stack, during the act of rearing it, whence it needs dressing 
ina particular quarter. 1857 P. Cotqunoun Camp. ‘Vars- 
man's Guide’ 13 It has been the custom to fill oars very 
square, to make them row proud; but there are few men 
capable of enduring prond oars for any length of time. .not 
rowing the stroke out is attributable to these proud fillings, 
1886 S. 1H. Aénc. Gloss. s.v., Vhe nails [in a horseshoe] 
stand out too proud’; ‘The board's a bit too proud, it 
wants spoke-shaving off.’ J/od., ‘Vou are too proud ': said of 
or to a person who, trying to raise something with a crow- 
bar or other lever, places the point too far under the object 
to be lifted (= too ee beyond the fulcrum). 

10, Phrases. a. Proud tailor: a local name for 
the goldfinch, froin its showy plumage. 

1770 D. Barrixncton in Archrolagia (1775) 111. 33 A gold- 
finch still continues to be called a proud tailor in some parts 
of England. 1829 Glover's Hist, Deréy 1.151 Mringilla 
Carduelts, Goldfinch, Thistle-linch, Proud Tailor. 1876-82 
Varredl’s Brit. Birds (ed. 4) V1. 118 note, ta some of the 
Midland counties it is termed ‘ Proud ‘Tailor *. 

b. Zo do (a person) proud (collog.): to make 
proud, confer an honour upon, gratify highly. 

1819 Metropolis 1, 220 ‘You do me proud’, said the 
general. 1837 ‘Hackeray Aavensiwing i, Madam, you do 
me proud. — 1884 Jsnor (Dakota) Yedler 22 Aug. The 
people of Milnor have done themselves proud in building a 
school house. 1899 Daily News 1 June 6/4 ‘The sun did 
himself proud...For once the tents were not actually 
crammed throughout the afternoon. 

te. To make it proud: to behave proudly or 
hatghtily. Ods. (See MAKE v.! 68 b.) 

c1460 Towneley lyst. xxx. 263 She can make it full 
prowde with inpes and with gynnes. 14.. Tundate's Ves. 
486 Pis hogy best.. His sette to swolo covetous men Pat in 
erbe maky3t hit prowd and tow3e. 

+ C. asst. Obs. 

1. A proud person; one of high degree. 

c1400 Destr. Froy 13696 Pirrus with that proude presit to 
be temple, Weddit pat worthi, & as wif held. 1535 Stewaat 
Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 11. 24 Wes neuir proud of sic auctoritie 
Moir wirschip wan. a 1586 in Pinkerton dnc. Scot. /'oems 
(1786) 190 Fle luifit that prowde in paramouris, 

2. Pride. rare. (Prude (i) was also early southern 
ME. spelling of pryde, Prine.) 

¢ 1440 Gesta Row. i. 4 (Harl. MS.) Alle bat is in be wordle 
ober it is fals couetise of flesch, or fals couetise of yen, or 
prowde of hit 

D. as adv. Proudly, in a prond manner (in 
various senses), 

13. . Cursor M, 28515 Lucheri_has don me scrud Me-self 
and bere my bodi prod. c14ag Cast. Persev. 1793 in Macro 
Plays 130 Heyl, prinse, proude prekyd in palle ! 1534 More 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1272/2 Men maye call hym a foole 
that beareth hymselfe prowde, because he ietteth about in 
a borowed gown. 1857 [sce 9 above]. 

E. Comd. a. parasynthetic, as proud-dlooded, 
-crested, -minded, -paced, -pillared, -guivered, 
-spirtted, -stomached: see also PROUD-HEARTED. 
b. adverbial, as proud-d/ind (blinded by pride), 
-exulting, glancing, t -pied (proudly or splendidly 
variegated), + -pight, -prancing. 

1599 Broughton's Let. ix. 32 Put on your spectacles you 

urblind and *proud-blind Pharisee. 1799 Mason Caractacus 

oems (1974) 261 *Proud-crested soldier ! 1796 Jeeteyin New 
Ann. Reg. 168 To leave bim, *proud-exulting in his pains. 
1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. i, 132, 1 am as peremptorie as 
she *proud minded. 1616 Maréowe's Faust, Wks. (Ruldg.) 
120/2 On a “proud-pac’d stced, as swift as Lhought.  ¢ 1600 


1516 


| SHaxs, Sow, xevili, When “proud pide Aprill (drest in all 
his trim) Hath put a spirit of youth in euery thing. ¢ 1400 
Laud Troy BR. 11191 Many a *proude pight pynacle Stode 
a-boute that tabernacle, gor i F. Becste in Academy 
28 Sept. 258/1 *Proud-prancing Afschylean words, 1838 
Dickess Nich. Nick. xiii, * Proud-stomached teachers, 

+ Proud, v. 06s. [OE. pritian, ME. prouden, 
f. prt Provp a.] 

1. intr. To be proud ; 10 hebave proudly. 
{  arooo Aldhelm Gloss. 1161 in Napier O. £. Gloss. 32/1 
Fastu, 4. elatione, prutunge. c100e Corp. Chr. Coll, 
Cambr, ALS. 191, 29 Pet hi wyllon modigzan odde prutian. 
fbfd. 168 HFwanon fi modigian mazon odde prutian. ¢ 1325 
Deo Gratias Bin £2. #. 2. (1862) 129 A nopur Mon proudep 
as dop a poo. 1382 Wreiie Yoo xv. 20 Alle his da3is the 
ynpitous man proudeth. a 1618 Sytvesten //enry Gé. 117 
There prowdeth Pow’r, here Prowesse brighter shines. 
|b. Yo be lively or wanton. (Cf. Provp a, 8.) 
' ¢1330Arth. § Merl, 264 Mirie time is Auerille..3ong man 
wexep jolif, & ban proudeb man & wiif, 

2. trans. To make prond ; to puff up with pride. 
| exges St. Mary of Vignies tii. in Anglia VIVE. 133/12 
Nor she was depressed wip reprones ne prouded wip hir 
preisynges. 1606 Warnen Add. Eng. xvt. cil. 403 Vee 
whom Nature hath or Fortune prowded. 1606 SvivesTEK 
Du Bartas 1. iv. wt. Trophies 1333 As Sin breeds Sin, and 
Husband marr’s the Wife, Sister prouds Sister, Brother 
hardens Brother, And one Companion doth corrupt another. 

Hence t+ Prou‘ded ff/. @., made prond, over- 
swollen; + Prou‘der, ? one who behaves pouds 

1602 Warner Ald Eng. 1x. lit, 236 The prouded Flesh 
from sins excesse to waine. 165 W. Atten Defi Cath. 
Doctr. Purgatory u. viii. gt Goddes Churche. -hathe by the 
spirite of God beaten downe your proudders, the Arrians: 
the Macedonians: the Anabaptistes. 1577 Futke Con/ie. 
Vurg. 298 [quoting prec.] Our prowders the Arians, 

Proudens, obs. form of PRUDENCE. 

+Prou-dfall. Ofs. rave. [f. Provp a. + 
(?) Faun sb.1] ? The front hair, the forelock. 

¢1400 Destr. roy. 3025 The shede burghe the shyre bere 
shone as be lilly, Streght as a strike, straght burgh the 
myddes, Depertid the proudfall pertly in two, Atiret in 
| tressis trusset full faire. 

Proud flesh. [Sce Provp a. 7d (4).]  Over- 
grown flesh arising from excessive granulation 
upon, or around the edges of, a healing wound, 

cxg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 78 An hori elde wounde pat 
hap summe greete crustis, or ellis,.sum gret proud fleisch 
to hize |Lat. carnem superfinam grossam), 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guilleneau's Fr. Chirurg. sob/2 Aboue the ordinary 
fluxions, therin engendreth proude fleshe. 1685 Bove /'ng. 
Notion Nat. vii. 323 In wounds, proud-flesh, and perhaps 
funguses, are as well produced and entertained by the aliment 
brought to the wounded part, as the true and genuine flesh. 
1779 Gentt, Mag. Xi.1X. 8o If fungus, commonly called 
proudeflesh, should appear, a dressing of dry Jint will mostly 
soon repress it, 1880 M. Mackenzie Js. Vhroat & Nose \. 
526 The formation of ‘proud flesh ’on the edges of the wound. 

fence Prow'd-flesh v% éraus., to cause 2 growth 
of prond flesh upon (in quot. fig.). 

1876 S, Lanier in Life & Lett. B. Taylor (1884) UL. xxviii. 
693 The additional forcing of such a tendency... becomes posi- 
tively hurtful through proudfleshing the artistic conscience. 

Proudful (praudfiil), @ Now dial. [f. 
Proup a.+-¥ruL: ef, PRIDEFVL.J Full of pride; 
abounding in pride; prond. (In quot. 1900 as adv.) 

1340 Ayend, 217 Prouduol clopinge ne wynp na3t of god. 
@ 1578 lawceaw (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.V.5.) ¥. 81 

| IThey] began to delet [= delate] his proudfull ambitioun 


and disdainning of the pepill. 1882 W. C. Smern in J7od, 
Se. Poets Wl. 243 She leaves his proudfu’ mither Draggin 
through the dowie heather. 1900 ‘Zack’ (Gwen. Keats) 
Tales Dunstable Weir (1g01) 135 (Devon dial.) He moved 
that free and yet that proudful I couldn't but call to mother 
to mark him. ‘ 

Prou'd-hearted, «. Having a proud heart 
or spirit; proud, haughty. 

2@ 1366 Cuaucer Kom, Kose 1491 Proude-herted Narcisus. 
14.. In Harrow. Hell Yntrod. 25 The horss hath xxv 
propertes,. .iiii off a lyon..prowd-herted, brod-brestid, iii 
good legis, and astowte stern, 1456 Sin G. Have Law 
Arms (S.¥.S.) 116 Oft dois hautane proud-bartit men to 
wyn los in armes, mare for pride na prow. 1593 SIAKs. 

Hen. VI,v. is G8 And so, prowd-hearted Warwicke, I 

efie thee. «1803 Young Lensic iv. in Child Ballads w. 
(1886) 282/1 And he was stout, and proud-hearted, And 
thought o't hitterlie. 1861 ‘nottore Framdley P. I. xi. 236 
It is hardly possible that the proud-hearted should love 
those who despise them 3 and Lucy Robarts was very proud- 
hearted. 

So Prou‘d-heart sJ.,a name for a proud-hearted 


person ; @., proud-hearted. 

1362 Lanai. P. Pd. A.v. 45 Pernel proud-herte [C. vit, 3 

route-herte] platte hire to grounde,..And beo-hizte to him 

tvs alle maade, Ileo wolde [etc.]. 1819 Keats Lanta 
1. 285 Leaving thee forlorn..For all thine impious proud- 
heart sophistries. 1887 Moaris Odyss. . 324 Those young 
and proud-heart lords. 

Proudish (praurdif), a. [f, Proup a. + -1sH 1] 
Somewhat prond, rather proud. 

1658 CoKatng 7raffpolln w. i, | do remember my self well 
enough, yet Eo, Meo, and Areo, have made me something 
proudish, 1688 PENtoN Guard, Instruct, (1897) 44 Especially 
when they area little proudish. 1827 Disraru Viv. Grey 
wi. i, He said this with a proudish air, 

+ Proudling. 0és. rare. [fas prec. + -Line1.] 
A proud person ; a ‘son’ or ‘ danghter of pride’. 

a 1638 Syivester Aenry Gt. 152 Milde to the Meck, to 
Proudlings sterne and strict. 1628 Sin W. Mune Doomes- 
day 196 There, the Ambitious..Of base contempt is made 
the pryse; The Proudling pestred downe. 

+ Prowdly, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
*LY1.} Of proud manner; proud-looking. 


PROVABLE. 


c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2136 Duk Nestor was ful of wratthe 
and ire ‘Toward Antenor, that proudely sire. 

Proudly (prawdli), adv. Forms: see Proup a. 
and -Ly 4, [Late OF. pritlice: see -LY 2; ME. 


_ prudeliche.) Ina prond manner; with pride. 


| Reviv'd 73 T 


ale With excessive self-esteem; with an attitude 
or air of superiority; hanghtily, arrogantly, 

aroso Liber Scintilf. Witt, (1889) 178 Prutlice [superbe] 
witan, a3zag Leg. Kath. 577 Pa onswerede be an swide 
ocean a pus, to be prude prince. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruad. 534 

yrumbras ansuerde him agayn prouteliche & sayde ;..‘ Ich 
hem wolde wel conquere wip my swerd trenchaunt'. 14.. 
Tourn, Lottenham 30 in Hazl. £. P. P. Wt. 84 How 
prudly among vs thy do3ter he cranes. 1560 Daus tr. Slez- 
dane'’s Comnt 192b, He aunswered contemptuously & 
proudlye. 1621 Motte Camerar, Liv. Lity, un x. 3178 
[She] thinketh the proudlier of herselfe, a Mitton 
Sanison §5 Proudly secure, yet liable to fall By weakest 
suttleties. 1788 Cowrer Vegro's Compl. 56 Prove that you 
have human feelings, Ere you proudly uestion ours! 183% 
Foster in 46 & Corr, (1846) 11. 197 Be long and proudly 
ge reign of corruption. — 

). With lofty satisfaction or self-respect ; with 
a high sense of hononr done to one, or of what is 
worthy of one; with elation or exultation. 

1753 A. Munriuy Gray's Jun ue No. 23 Rather than 
drag a feverish Life under an huge Load of Misery, be 
proudly resolves to put an End to his Sufferings. 1855 
Macautay ist, Eng. xiii. }H¥. 290 A rule which, as far 
back as the days of the Plantagenets, had been proudly 
declared hy the most illustrious sages of Westminster Hall 
to be a distinguishing feature of the English jurisprudence. 
1871 Freeman Nori. Cong. 1V. xvii. 79 A conquest which 
is proudly contrasted with the petty exploits of the first 
Cwsar in the same island. 

2. With an aspeet or manner suggesting pride; 
grandly, magnificently, splendidly; ‘+ gallantly, 
valiantly (quot. ¢ 1420); with spirited and dignified 
movement; with vigour or force, exuberantly. 

croso Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VILL. 313 
Eac hig prutlice gymad pes miotacismus gefleard. ¢ 1200 
Vices & Virt. 107 Ne he ne scal to prudeliche bien isc(redd. 
13.. A. Adis, 3413 (Bodl. MS.) Many stede there proudely 
lep. ¢rqoo Destr. roy 371 A chamber full choise.., Pat 
pos was painted with pure gold over. ¢1420 Brut 370 
Proutly & manly he quitte hym on his aduersarye. @ 1547 
Surrey neid u, (1587) C ij, The pillers eke proudly beset 
with gold, And with the spoiles of other nations. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hen, 1V,\. ii. 130 The Tide of Blood in me, Hath prowdly 
flow'din vee tillnow. 1670 Cart. J. Smitn Eng. /niprov. 

é best season is when the Sap is ready to 
stir, not when it is proudly stirring. 1671 Micros P. Ruiv. 
34 An Imperial City.. With ‘Towers and Temples prondly 
elevate On seven small hills. 1899 F. T. Buttes Way Navy 
40 We swept proudly up to the anchorage off Buncrana. 

Proudness (prou‘dnés). Now rare. [f. Proup 
@.+-NESS.] The quality of being proud; pride. 

1. Lofty self-esteem, arrogance, hanghtiness, 

tsoo-z0 Dunaan Poems ix. 116, I synnit..In he exaltit 
arrogance and folye, Prowdnes, derisioun, scorne and vili- 
pentionn. 1552 Latinen Scr. Gospels iv. 173 He fell..in 
suche a hatred and proudenes agaynst God. 1588 A. Kine 
tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kj, Thair proudnes is intolerable. 
1860 Pusev Min. Proph. 465 Isaiah accumulates words, to 
express the haughtiness of Moab..as if we were to a“ 
‘pride, prideful, proudness, pridefulness’, 1902 E. H. 
Cooren 20th Century Child xii. (1905) 231 They [crahs] 
should be Ree ina bucket for a week, said a small child 
firmly, ‘to calin down their proudness’. 

2. Proud show, splendour, magnificence. 

1606 Warnen Add, Eng. xvi. ci. gor Nature wrongd by 
Arte, of Prowdnes more than need, 

Proues, -ese, -esse, obs. fi. Prowess. 
Prouey(e, obs. f. Purvey. Prouffer, -ffre, obs. 
ff. PRorFeR, Prounge, obs. Se. form of Prune v.1 

Proustite (préstoit). Asin. (a. F. proustite 
(1832), after J. L. Proust, a French chemist, the 
discoverer: see -ITEJ.] Native sulpharsenide of 
silver, occurring in crystals or granular masses of 
a cochineal-red colour; also called rudy silver or 
light-red silver ore. 

1835 C. U. Sueparp Adin. 1. HL. 120 Proustite. Aphotistic 
Melacone-Blende, 1872 Catal. Min. W. Nevill 20 Proust- 
ite in large crystals, 1893 Cuarman Blowpipe Pract. 156 
Proustite. .is recognized by its deep or bright red colour. 

Prout(e, Prouwis, obs. fi. Proun, Prowess, 

Provable, proveable (privab’l), 2. Also 
4-5 prevable, (5 -bulle), 6 proov(ejable. [a. 
OF. pro(u)vable (¢1225 in Godef.) that can be 
proved, worthy of approbation, ad. L. probabil-ts 
PropaBLE. The form prevadble is [. preve (see 
Prove); proveable (usual from 17th to early 
ae c.) affects direct formation from Provz v,] 

. Capable of being proved; of which the truth 


or validity can be established ; demonstrable. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5414 And if thee thinke it is dautable, 
It is thurgh argument provable lorie cest bien par argu- 
ment prouvable}, c1g0o Afoé. Lol. 7 It is not ajen be 
feip, or prouable agen he trowp. 1g6r IT’. Norton Cadvin's 
Inst. 1. xv. (1634) 79 They seein to say somewhat by reason 
proveable, yet. .there is no stedfast certainty in their reasons, 
16st Baxter /nf. Bast, 272 He makes it fully proveable 
from Scripture. 1729 Butten Serm., Hunt. Nat. i. note, 
[This] is a mere question of fact..not proveable immediatel 
by reason. 1873 M. Arnotp Léé, § Dogmta (1876) 280 This 
being proveable from Scripture. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov., 
The steady prosecution of every provable case of sanitary 
neglect. . 

+2. Such as approves itself to the mind; worthy 


of acceplance or belief; plausible; = PROBABLE 2. 


ROVABLENESS. 


£1400 tr. Secreta Secret. Gov. Lordsh. 118 Whenne pou 
shal fynde dyuers tokenynges & contrary, bolde be all- 
dayes to pe bettyr & more preuable party. ¢ 1450 Wirour 
Saluacioun 2359 Zit is prouable y* crist lufed the Sinagoge 
wele more. 1570-6 Lamearor Peramd. Kent (1826) 327 It 
is more prooveable to affirme, that he was huried at Horsted 
here. 1588 Parke tr. Jfendoza’s [ist. China 230 The 
Spaniards did giue their discharge in such pronable maner, 
that the captaines.. were satisfied of the false opinion. 

+3. Worthy to be approved; commendable, 
praiseworthy, meritorious. Ods. 

1383 Wycite Zecfus. xiii. 8 Thou shalt ben lerned in alle 
thingus, and prouable [1388 comendable] in the sizte of all 
men. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIt. 135 Of whom are 
tolde prevable and famous binges [l.. /eruntur fuisse 
insignia). ¢1420 Avow, Arth, xxxvi, As prest kny3te, and 
preuabulle, With schild and with spere. 1483 Caxron 
Gold. Leg. 427 b/1 He proufieryd hym to god in al thynges 
pryuables and wythoute confusyon in his werkys. x 

+4. That proves or turns out well; that yields 
a profit. Cf, PRovE v.10. Obs. rural. 

axzzz Liste //usé, (1757) 474 The most proveable pig is 
the cheapest, thungh dearest at first cost. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Provable, said of corn that yields well. . 

Hence Provabi'lity, Pro‘vableness, the quality 
of being provable; demonstrability. 

1864 Wesster, Provableness. 1902 Mouth May 453 The 
Church .. affirms the provability of the Divine existence. 
1908 Sie KE. Russewe in Afdbert Frul. July 773 There is at 
present no such evident provableness in them as can make 
them effective in motive, 

Provably, proveably (pri-vabli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2, ChAF, provablement (Act 25 Edw. II. 
Slat. v. c. 2, 1351-2).] In a provable manner: 
+&. so as to approve itself to the mind, with like- 
lihood (oés.) ; _b. as may be proved ; demonstrably. 

1395 Purvey Nestonstr. (1851) 77 It semeth preuahli to 
feithful men that newe determinacioun of fle-hli prelatis is 
suspect of eresie eithir of erronr, ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 8 Pus 
pronabli a feipful man mi3t in 3ering mani messis geit on a 
day seuenti [/S. bewenti] bowzand 3er of pardoun. 1460 
Rotls of Partt, V.379/1 \feny persone..therof provably be 
atteinte. 1549 CoveRoace, etc. Lrasm. Par. Titus 26 If 
thon knowe any man of that maners and_vpright lyninge, 
that no faulte can proneably be layed to bim. 1857 Chand. 
Jraé. VVI1. 2119/1 Supposing ber tobe, provably, Lucey Hamb- 
lin. 1890 Saé Nev. 4 Oct. 392/2 ‘he most provably con- 
servative of all religious rites. 

tProval. Oés.rare—'. [f. Prove v.+-an: cf. 
OF. prouvaille proof (in Godef.); also ¢rval.] 
The act of proving or testing ; = Proor sé. 43 some- 
thing that proves or tests. 

1623 Masse tr, Alfewan's Guzman @AY. uu. 325 [A 
Prison] is..a forced tryalt of a mans patience,..a prouall of 
a mans friends, and a revengement of his enemies. 

Provand (prevand), Also 4-5 provande. 
[= MLG. and early mod.Du. provande (Plantin, 
Kilian, Hexham 1678); app. ad. F. provende: see 
Provenp sé. In quot. 1481 immediately from 
Flemish; but in earlier examples perh. from OF .} 

Food, provisions, provender ; ¢sf. the food and 
fodder provided for an army. 

€1341 [see b]. 2a 1400 Cursor AL, 3317 (Fairf.) Prouande 
fother MSS. fosder| and hay pou sal finde boun. ¢ 1450 4 
Curtasye 608 in Babees BR. (1868) 319 A pek of pronande on 
a day; Enery horse schalle so muche hane. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xxvii, (Arh.) 60, I wolde ofte sende them for pro- 
uande [orig. wt seynden om pronande}. a1sgo Sir J. Smytia 
Disc. Weapons Ded, «#» iij b, That their Soldiors, in steade 
of pay with money, should he payed in Provand, which was 
bread and cheese. 1607 5uaKs. Cor, 111.267 Cammels. -hane 
their Prouand Onely for bearing Burthens. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Provand,provender. 1890 G. Hoorer Welting- 
ton 141 The Marshal. .got some provand from that unwasted 
country. 

b. attrib. Cf. PROVANT 3. 

61341 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 541 In Canabo empt’ 
pro) Provandpok. 1590 Sir J. Smvtu Dise, Weapons Ded. 
(ob), Turning their Pronand money. .into their owne purses. 

Provang, obs, form of Propane. 

Provant (pre‘vint), s4. Also 5-7 provent(e. 
[app. a. MLG. provaut, later form of provande PRo- 
VAND; perh. somctimes confounded with PROVENT 
so. Formerly prova'nt.) 

1. Provand, provender ; an allowance of food. 

01450 Mankind 61 in Marco Plays, ‘Vhe chaff, to horse 
xall oode provente ; When a man ys for-colde, be straw 
may be brent. 1892 Naswe 2. Penilesse (ed. 2) 22 From the 
flesh pots of Egipt, tu the Prouant of the Lowe Countreyes. 
1633 FLetcuer Love's Cure 11. i, One peaze was a souldier's 

rovant a whole day, at the destruction of Jerusalem. 1698 

Saver Ace. £. /udia & P. 34 On the Shoulders of the Coolies 
they load their Provant, and what Moveables necessary. 
1809 W. lavinc Kaickerd. vi. viii. (1865) 224 It severed off a 
deep coat pocket, stored with hread and cheese, which pro- 
vantrolling among the armies, occasioned a fearful scrambling 
between the Swedes and Dutchmen. 1885 Burton Arad. 
Nets, (1887) L11. 96 Then she applied herself to making ready 
the wants of the way, to wit provaunt and provender. 

+2. One who deals in provant ; a sutler. Oéds. 

1608 Braum. & Fi. Four Plays (2 One 1. i, Oh, gods of 
Rome, was Nicodemus ‘To bear these braveries from a poor 
provant | ‘ : 

3. atirié, or as adj, a. Of or belonging to the 


provant or soldicr’s allowance; hence, of common 


or inferior quality. (Cf, AMMUNITION sd, 3.) arch. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. ui. i, Step... He swore 
it was a Toledo. 804. A poor provant rapier, no better. 
1637 Haxewitt A fol, (1630) 118 The provant wine ordained 
for the army being frozen, was divided with hatchets. 1648 
R. S. Counter-Seufie Cj, Commanders, That hither come, 


1517 


compell’d hy want, With rustie Swords, and Suits Prouant. | 
1639 Wenster Appius §& Visg. 1. iv, All our provant | 
apparel’s torn to rags. [1819 Scorr Leg. Montrose ii, The 
good wheaten loaves of the Flemings were hetter than the 
rovant rye-bread of the Swede, 1863 Sata Capt. Dangerous 

. i,.16 Those that handle the backsword and are quick at 
finish with the provant rapier.] 

tb. That serves or engages for provant ; mercen- 
ary; also in Comé, as provant-man, a mercenary. 
¢ 1624 Lusnincton Nesurr, Sernt (1659) 43 Why yet do they 
say they were asleep? ‘The reason is, they are. mercenary 
Souldiers, hired to it by the Piicsts with a large piece of 
money. The Provantman will undertake to say any thing, 
yea, to do any thing for money. 1663 Kitticrew Parson's 
Hed. 1. i, Hang him, lean, mercenary, provant Rogue. 

Hence + Provant 7. éravs., to provision. Cds, 

1599 Nasne Lewten Stxg6 Varmouth. should nt onely 
supply herinhabitants with plentifull purneyance of susten- 
ance, but pronant and vietuall moreouer this monstrous 
army of strangers. 

+ Provant-ma:ster, Ofs. [f Provast sd. 
4+ Master 56.1; cf. Du. provand-meester (Kilian ; 
mod, proziand-), G. proviant-meister.] The officer 
in charge of the commissariat; the commissary ; 
also ?a supplier of or dealer in provisions. 

1607 TopsEt.L Faur-f Beasts (1655) 399 When the Scythians 
understood that Darius with his great Army stood in need 
of victuals, they sent unto him a Provantemaster with these 
presents or gifts, a lhird, a Monse, a Frog, and five darts. 
@ 1618 Morvson /772. V1. Vv. (1903) 244 Agayne our Prouant 
masters for apparrelling the soldier, dealt as corruptly as the 
rest, not sending halfe the proportion of Apparrell due to 
the soldier. 1620 Marxuam fare, Jfusb. 1, xviii. (1668) 
97 According to the opinions of antient Husbandmen and 
other provant Masters. 

Prove (priv), 7. Forms: a. prove, etc.; 
B. preove, preve, etc.: sec below. Inflected 
proved, proving; Ia, pple. also (orig. in Sc. 
legal use) proven. fa. OF. prove-r (1ith c. tn 
Littré), in mod. F. prouzer = Pr. proar, Sp. probar, 
Pg. provar, It. probare:—l. probare to test (a 
thing) as to its goodness, to try; to approve; to 
make good, prove, demonstrate; f. jrod-us good. 
In OF. the Lat. o when unstressed became 9, later 
ou (probare, prover; so provant, proud, provons), 
but m the stressed syllable, we lve, co, 2), later ex 
(probat, prucvc, later preuze), as in the sb. 
freuve Proor, In modern F. all forms of the ver) 
are levelled under ov ( proucer, fronve). In ME. 
the two OF. inflexional types gave origin to two 
concurrent forms of the vb., froze and freove, preve. 
In Standard Eng. prove alone survives; freve is 
seldom found after 1500, but was usnal in literary 
Scotch, and still exists (written frceve, pricze, 
preave, preeave) in Sc. and north. Eng. dialects. 
Cf. the parallel phonetic history of Move v, The 
pa. pple. frovert, orig. Se., from preze, follows the 
strong vbs., e. g. cleave, clover, weave, woven.} 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

1. Present stem, | 

a, 2-3 prouwo, 2-7 proue, (3 proui, -y, | 
y-proue), 4-3 prof, profe, 4-6 sort. dial, and 
Sc. pruve, prufe, prowe, 5 S¢c.pruff, 5-6 prouve, 
proufe, 6 (prooeyve), Se. pruiff, proife (fa. pple. 
prute), 6-7 prooue, proove, (7 proov), 5- prove. 

e3r7g Lams, Hom. 17 He. peauorede ded for al moneun. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hou. 93 Proue ech man him seluen. , 
1330 R. Brauxne Chron. Waee (Rolls) 12632 Com to 
morn, & pret [v.r. proue] by day. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) VII. 99 He perceyved and i-proved be deceyvynge 
of Edrik. c1goo Desir. Troy 11665 As prouit is of old. 
1493 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Alise, (1888) 23 It 
may he prowyd. 1535 Stewaat Cro. Scot. (Rolls) TIE. 
#3 As it mycht weill be prute [rie mute]. 1542 

Jnaut Lrasnt, Apopl. 181b, Alexander in prouvyng 
maisteries would not bee matched but with kynges. 
1560 Daus tr. Sledane's Comm, 222 b, Prophecyes, wherof 
the ende prooued some trewe. 1576 prt ett Ord, 
(E.E.T.S.) 27 Prooeyvinge the saide supplycacion. 1599 
Cuarman fun, Dayes Myrih Wks. 1873 I, 71 You are 
come to tempt and proove at full the spirit of my wife. | 
€ 1600 Moxtcomerie Cherrie § Slae 1235 Experience can | 
proife. 1652 Gataxea Antinom. 13 Such... arguments 
proov nothing. 

B. 3-5 preoue, 4-5 proeue, -ve, prefe, 4-6 
preue, preve, 4-8 prieve, 5-6 pref, preiue, 
preif, prewe, 6 preaue, pryve, Sc. preiff, prief, 
7(8 Se.) prive. See also the contracted form PREE. 

@12a5 Ancr. R. 182 Hwon heo is ipreoned hit seid:.. Vor 
al so preoucd God his icorene. ¢ 1374 Cuaucea Socth, v. 
pr. iii, 120 (Camb. MS.) Ne J ne_proene nat thilke same 
reson, €1386 — Merch. T, 994 Thexpertence so preneth 
every daie. 1390 Gowea Conf. 111. 88 Which in som cas 
upon believe Stant more than thei conne prieve. 1393 
Laxct. P. Pl. C. xt. 39 And putteb forp presompcions tu 
preouen pe sothe. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 412/32 Prevyn, or 
pom 1450 Cursor MI. 5374 (Fairf.) Wele ys him has 

ap to prefe. ¢1450 tr. De fruttatione 1, xiti, 14 Ffire 
preveb golde. c1470 Henrvson Mor. Fad. w. (Fox's 


Confess.) xvii, Or beid, or feit, or paynchis let me preif. 
1535 Stewaat Cron, Scot. (Rolls) J, 12 Nane be so pert to 

rewe..Of thair awin blude to mak ane king agane. 1596 
spensea F. Q. vi. xii. 18 Her countenaunce and her tikely 
hew,.do surely prieve That yond same is your daughter. 
e1600 Scot, Poens 16th C. (1801) Il. 186 Priests, prief you 
men. 1634S. R. Noble Soldier 1. ii.in Bullen O. 24. L272 
To prive thy sonne, ., Spaines heire Apparant. «1758 
Ramsay Jasgue 184 Skink 't wp, and let us prive. 


PROVE. 


2. fa. pple. Ulustration of the form proven 
(also 6 -in). (Properly in passive.) 

1536 Nisser Mew Zest. in Scots (3.7. 5S.) 111. 335 Bt is 
evidently knawin ande cleirly provin. 1633 W. Sreutuer 
True Happines & When a number serveth not necessitie, all 
are proven tobe weak. 17.. Arshine's Princ, Sc. Law (1890) 
508 A verdict of ‘not proven ‘is allowable—and common—in 
Scotland, and involves acquittal and dismissal from the bar. 
1818 KR, P. Rxicut Syaedodiec dang, (1876) 175 Some who had 
proven themselves prolific. 1828 Laxnor fvrag. Cone, 
Wolfgang & Meury of Metctal Wks. 1846 1. 3147/1 Did not 
this same..man..call thee a felon? nut having proven 
thee such. 1846 MeCeitocn fee Arve, Evepire (1254) IL 
ez5 A verdict of Nut Proven indicates suspicion, but a 
want of proof of guilt. 1850 Guapstonn Gfran, (1879) V. 
224 Whatever can be proved from his mouth .. may be 
regarded as proven a fortior? 1872 ‘TENNYSON Gareth 4 
Zyn. 1390 Being after all their foolish fears..only proven 
a blooming boy. 1899 f/éetfs Syst, Med. VL. 247 Mt is 
gencially assumed..; but this is by no ineans proven. 

B. Siguification. 
I. ‘Vo make trial of, try, test. 

Ll, fans. To make trial of, put to the test; 
to try the genuineness or qualitics of; to try, test. 
arch, exc. in technical uses (see b, ete.). 

crzo0|see \.10}. arz2§ [sec .\.1 8]. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 

373 Pis noblemen,.Pat in armes iproued bep binorpe & 
hoa e. a 1300 Cursor M4. 8115 (Cott.) Pe might o pam 
pou latt vs prone. 1382) Were Yas. i. 3 The prouyng of 
gonre feith werchith pacience. ¢ 1440 silphatel of fades 
43 How pe fadir taght his son for to prufe his Grende. 1526 
‘Ttxpare Jokes vi. 6 This he sayde to prove hym, For he 
hym sylfe knewe what he wolde do. 15985 Jas. I Ass. 
Poeste (Ath) 27 No flesh nor bone Can preif the honnie we 
from Pinde distill, 1622 Minter Fess. v.20 Proue (Wrenn 
1382 prove, 1388 preuc 3¢, AAewe. prouue, TINdace to Geneva 
examen] all things: hold fast that which is good. 1704 
Oupsunon Méenhein xxii, In vain they prove again the 
Lloody Field. 1807 Wornsw, WH Arte Doe 1. 340 Nor did 
he turn aside to prove His Brothers’ wisdoin or their love. 
1867 Frovor Shert Stud, Crit. & Gosp. fist. ied. 2' 160 Vo 
prove all things—to try the Spirits whether they be of God. 
[Yhe prevailing use in Bible of 1612 (34 instances) and 
retained in Revised Version 1681-85.) 

b. ‘Yo subject to a testing process (any naltral, 
prepared, or manufactured substance or object). 

41340 Hampone J’safter xi. 7 Syluyre examynd in fire, 
proned of fe erth, purged seuenfald, 1428 Sastees Mase. 
(1888) 1 Pat metaill..whilk was proved and founden fals. 
r4.. /déd. 61 All maner of mesurys..schall be schewed and 
prevyd. rsoz Arxysson tr. De J/utifatione 1. xvii. 165 As 
golde is proued in the fournes. 1720 Mrs. Mantuy Power 
of Lave (174%) 328 He saw a Gentleman cheapning and 
proving Swords. 1788 J. May Frad. § Lett, (1873) 50 This 
afternoon 1 proved my rifle-gun. 1872 Routledye's He. 
Boy's Ani. 135 The monster cannon now only requires to 
be vented and proved. 

ec. Arith. To test the correctness of (a calcula- 
tion). Also fats. in fass. sense. 

Sometimes understood in senst 5. 

1806 Huiton Course Wath. 1.15 There are three different 
ways of proving Multiplication. /4é¢. 16 Muliplication 
is also very naturally proved by Division, 1862 Semple 
Sar Mag. V1. 542 My friend's moral arithmetic was wrongly 
squared, and wouldn't prove. 

d. Coal-mining. (Sce quot. 1883.) 

1839 Murcuison Si/ur, Syst, t. viii. 124 The coal has been 
proved, if not worked out, under every part of it. 1883 
Grestey Gloss, Coal Alining, Prove, ..to ascertain by 
boring, driving, ete., the position and character of a coal 
seam, a fank, &c...To examine a_mine in search of fire- 
damp, &c., known as proving the pit. 

e. To take a proof impression of (composed 


type or an electro. or stereoty ne 
1997 Eucyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 5390/1 [The engraver] proved 
a plate in different states, that he night ascertain how far 
his labours had been successful. 1847 Vat. Eneyed. 1. 958 
‘The plate is..sent to the printer to prove. 
+2. zatr. To make a trial (of something), esp. 


by tasting ; to taste a Cf Pree v. Oés, 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 3656 Pou bidd him rise far-of to prone. 
igsz_ Lynnesay Afouarche 1113 Gene pee of that tre had 

renit, Perpetuallye thay mycht hane leuit. 1622 R. 

AWKINS Poy. S. Sea (1847) 36 Some of my. company 
proved of them, and they caused vomits and purging. 

3. trans. ‘To find out, learn, or know by ex- 
perience ; to have experience of, to experience, ‘ go 
through’, suffer; also with compl., to find by 
experience (a person or thing) to be (something). 
Cf. Approve v.1 9. arch. 

crg[see A.1a]. a 1300 Cursor Af. 4383 If i line ou sal 
me prone An iuel freind to pi be-hone. 1509 Barctay SAjp 
of Folys (1874) L. 228 That thoughe a man had hym delyvered 
than The same peryll wolde he have proved agayne. 1588 
Atten Admen, 10 Other inconveniences which they bad 
proved, and mighte casely fall aust. 1662 CoKaine Tragedy 
of Ovid v. ii, | may prove The like sad destiny Clorina did, 
Should T become your Wife. 1738 Westey Js. 1. xiii, 
They onty shall his Mercy prove. 18.. M.,Arsotn Farewell 
x, In the world I learnt, what there Thou too wilt surely 
one day prove, That will, that energy, though rare, Are yet 
far, far less rare than love. 


+4. To try, endeavour, attempt, strive, Usually 
const. with 7#/., also with 7, whether, how, and. 


Cf. APPROVE v1 8. Obs. Pay 

€1330 Amis & Asmitl. 347 Ever he proved with nithe and 
ond, To bring him into care. 1382 Wyciir Kon. xv. 26 
Forsoth Macedonye and Achaye proveden for to make sum 
collacioun. ¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 183, I shall prove with al 
my myghte ‘To breke there bothe spere and shelde. 61475 
Rea Cee 304, I sall preif the morne..To bring Coillis 
to the Court. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 6 He wyt 
proue and do the best he can to make the same decree and 


PROVE. 


his questions to accorde. 1600 Hottanno Livy xxni. xix. 487 
They within the towne were driven... to plucke off the 
lether from their shields & bucklers, and make them soft 
in skalding water, and prove [conari] how they could eat 
them. ax610 Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 13, I did 
also prove To winne their handmaids. 

+b. intr. or adsol. To set oneself to do some- 
thing; to try, strive, essay. Ods. rare. 

1612 Daayton Poly-ofd. Aj, From any example, cither of 
ancient or modera, that have proved in this kind. a 1639 
Ossorx Observ. Turks Wks. (1673) 272 Vet he proved against 
this inconvenience, with as much caution as a by-past error 
is capable to admit, 

II. To make good, establish. 

5. ¢rans. To establish (a thing) as true; to make 
certain; to demonstrate the truth of by evidence or 
argument. (The subject may he a person, a fact, 
evidence, etc.) 

In this sense the Sc. pa. p bet cies is often used, esp. 
in the verdict ‘Not proven’, which is admitted, besides 
‘Guilty and ‘Not guilty’, in criminal trials in Sc. Law. 
See examples in A. 2 : 

a. With snbord. cl., or obj. and compl. 

a 1225 sinc. KR. 68 So pet pe witnesse ne preoue heom 
ualse. ¢r2j0 ffadé Met. 23 Ha is an hundred degrez 
ihchet toward heuene hwil ha meidenhad halt, as pat frat 
prevued. ¢12905. Aug. Ley. 1. 95,98 t-chulle proui pat he ne 
mizte a-liue beo. 1387 Vrevisa f/igden (Rolls) VEE. 259 Pat 
ooth was i-preved untrewe, 1422 tr, Secreta Secret, Priv. 
riz. 218 Here is T-prowid that the sowle sucth the con- 
dycionys of the hodyes. 1§60 Dacs tr. Sieidane’s Comin. 
ioth, He went abvut also to prone hym selfe a Gerinayne. 
1594 R. Asnvey tr. Aays Ze Rey 63.6, Thother goeth about 
to prove that the world is eternal, rz1g De For fan, 
fastruct, tatrod., 1 shall take up no inte in proving this 
matter to be a duty, 1874 GREEN Shor? /fist. ii § 5. 
137 -Mhle as he proved himself, his task was one ofno common 
difficulty. 1885 Laz UZares Kep. LULL. 60/2 The plaintiffand 
the surveyor proved that the /.C. U. carried proper lights. 

b. with simple obj. 

¢1320 R. Bruxne Jfedit. 18 V wyl no pyng seye But bat ys 
preued by crystes feye. ¢ 1384 Caaucer 44. faite tt. 300 
Who so seyth of trouthe Ll varye Bid hym proven the con- 
trarye. 1387 Veevisa //igeden (Rolls) VII. 345 As it fil 
afterward Be sope was i-preoved. 1428 im Surtees ise. 
(1888) 4 Any thyng agayne ye kynges pease yat myghe be 
proved apon hym lawfully. 155 ‘TI. Witson Legide (1580! 
33 Au example is a maner of argumentation, where one 
thyng is proued hy an other. r605 CamMorx Rent. 33 If 
they should be forced to prooue descent. 168% FLaven 
Weth. Grace ix. 186 A thousand witnesses cannot prove any 
point more clearly than one testimony of conscience doth. 
1782 G. Serwyn in 15th Nef. fist. MSS, Comm. App. vi. 
563 The endeavour to prove too much has made more 
atheists than any book wrote on purpose to establish 
Infidelity. 1837-8 Sin W. Hasutron Logie xxvi. (1866) If. 
39 ‘To prove, is to evince the truth of a proposition not 
admitted to he true, from other propositions the truth of 
which is already established. 1844 Mrs. Browstna Lady 
G.'s Courtship \xx, When my footstep proved my coming. 

@. To fend and prove: sec FEND v, 2. 

6. To show the existence or reality of; to give 
demonstration or proof of by action; to evince. 

a1300 Cursor M. 1077 Proued was son his sari pride. 
613975 Se. Leg. Satuts xxx. (Lheodera) 186 Scho went on 
to pref hir arte. ¢1g00 Laneefot 3476 No ian shall eschef 
Frome yhow this day, his maahed for to pref. 1697 Devorn 
Virg. Georg. wv. 105 Ev'ry Kaight is proud tu prove his 
Worth. 1872 Mortuy Voltarre i. (1886) 2 They should prove 
their love of him whom they had not seen, by love of their 
brothers whom they had seen, : 

7. To establish the genuineness or validity of 
(a thing or person); to show to be snch as is 
asserted or claimed, 

1sx7_Tornincron Pilgr, (1884) qx The holy crosse was 
provyd by resyag of a Dede man. 1g3r in Se. Cas. Crt. 
Requests (1898) 33 Your seid Orator hath noo especyaltie ne 
wrytyng prouyng the seid contracte. 164z Furter //oly 
§ Prof. St. s. in. 365 It is very hard to prove a Witch. 
1866 Neate Seg. & /Lymans 89 If the purple provesthe King. 

b. spec. To establish the genuineness and 
validity of (a will); to obtain probate of. 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 22/1 By the seid Testament yet 
nought proeved. 1§21 in Bury Wells (Camden) 120 Ltem 
in expenses. .oF the will cowd be proved. 1609 B. Joxson 
Sid, Wom. v. iit, You can prone a Witl, master Doctor, you 
can prone nothing else. 1726S. Srwatt. Diary 28 Mar., 
1 prov’d Elder. Preston's Will, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
Tl. 435 The heir's joining would supply the want of proving 
the will. 1885 IWAitaker's Abn. 421 One [executor] alone 
is competent to prove a will and carry out its provisions. 

8. inir. for ref. To show itself to be (some- 
thing); to be shown or found by experience or 
trial to be (so and so); toturn out (to be). a. with 
complement (sb., adj., or infin, phr.). 

13.. ££. Allit. P. Bo 704 Wel ayze pure paradys mo3t 
prene no better. 1447 igen cea Lett. (Camden) 101 
Which offence preveth to be done hy the consent [ete.}. 
xggr T. Witson Lovgtée (1580) 73 A ragged Colte maie 
proue a good horse. 1884 K. Scot Discov. Witcher. x. vir 
(1886) 147 Dreames proove contrarie. 1596 Srenser /, Q, 
ly. xL 35 If old sawes prove true. 1617 Moryson /tin. Nn. 
83 One accident, that might have proved of great con- 
sequence. «1680 Butter Reve. (1759) 1. 65 For Things 
said false, and never meant, Do oft prove true hy accident. 
1789 W. Bucuan Dont Med. (1790) 285 When the disease 

raves violent. 1823 Scoxesay an Whale Fish. 107 The 
and..nearest to us was Wollaston Foreland, which, by tny 
late surveys, proves to lie in latitude 74° 25’. 1870 ‘I'yNoALL 
Lect. Electr. + This gas when collected proves to have the 
specific gravity of hydrogen. 

b. With ady, or advb, phrase, as ¢o prove well 
(obs. or dial.), to turn out well; now only with 


such advbs, as how, so, otherwise, 


| 
| 
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1447 Shilling ford Lett, (Camden) 119 So hit proveth by 
the seide boke of Domesdey. ¢1q60 MrtiaAm JVs. (E..1.S.) 
146 Howe the yere schuld preue, afftyr that Crystmes day 
fallyth vpon ony day off the weke...Qwydyr y[t] schuld preue 
fayr or foule. 1575-85 App. Sanovs Sermt, (Parker Soc.) 327 
Such marriages seldom or never prove well. 1648 Gace 
Wesé dnd. 79 Ships which have proved as well at sea, as 
those that are made in Spain. 1695 Lutrrete Arief Kel. 
(1857) LIL. 482 Engineer Richards has proved the..new 
invented mortars, which proved toadmiration. 1794 SMEATON 
Edystone £.. § 98 In case the weather should be then in our 
favour 3 but it pare otherwise, we returned to Plymouth. 
@ 1825 Foruy Voc. &. Angtia s.v., ‘How did that beast 

rove?’ is a question often asked of the butcher by the 
armer, 1886 C. Scort Sheep-arming 157 Breeders are 
beginning to understand that it is to their interest to have 
their sheep prove well. 

te. Zo prove well: to be well seen, to be evi- 
dent. Obs. rare. 

€1386 Cnavcer Prod 547 (Harl. MS.) Ful big he was of 
braun and eck of boones, ‘That preuede wel, for oner al per 
he cam At wrastlynge he wolde bere away pe Ram. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x. viii. 425 He isa grete enemy to 
alle good knyghtes, and that preneth wel, for he hath 
chaced oute of that Countrey syr Tristram. 

9. ‘To come lo be, become, grow. arch. 

1560 Daus tr. Sfeidane's Comm. 3 Vhis ‘Thomas..weat.. 
afier to Paris, and proued best learned of al men in his tinte. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7 vay, 136 Neither. . will other races in that 
soile proue blacke. 1697 Drvoen Ving. Georg. 11. 814 ‘To 
lirds their Native Heav ns contagious prove, ign Clouds 
they fall, and leave their Souls above. 1842 'TeNxyson Lord 
of hurleigh 66 ‘Vhen her countenance all over Pale again 
as death did prove. 

+10. zeér. ‘To turn out well; to prosper; to 
thrive; to succeed, Ods, 

€ 1386 Cuavcrr Can. lcont. P rol. & T. 659 Ye shul se wel 
thanne How pat oure bisynesse shal thryue & preeue. 
1440 Preup. Parv. 4135/2 Provyn, or chevyn, prosperor. 
1843 «icf 35 ffen. 1/4, c. 17 $1 Standils or Storers, likely 
to prove and to be Timber-trees. ?a1gso f/ye Way to 
Spyttel (10. 690 in Laz. 4. 2. P.1V. 55 Inholders that 
lodge hoores and thetes, Seldon theyr getyng ony way 
preues, 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxvi. 39 Orpyne proueth 
wel in moyst shadowy places. 1604 1. Llaxe No Got?, No 
Geoduesse ia Farr S. 1". Fas. f (1848) 255 Nothing proves 
where gold is skant. 1698 Frvee acc. 2. fudia § P. 376 
All the eggs laid under one Elen do not always prove. 

TLL. crans. = Avprove v.! 6. Obs. 

1387 Trrviss //igden (Rolls) VIL 337 Kyng William his 
dedes, ..[beeh] ror to be paced ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
4942 Part of pat pepull prouyt bit for wit. 1545 T. Forster 
Dase. in Vytler //ist. Scot. (1864) HT. 33 He thinketh that 
that adventure would be proved ; for he saith.,the cardinal 
is. .smally beloved in Scotland. 

12. Prove up. (U.S.) To adduce or complete 
the proof of right to (something); sfce. to show 
that one has fulfilled the legal conditions for taking 
up (a grant of government land), so that a patent 
may be issned. Also aédsod. 

1890 L. C. D'Ovie Notches 49 As 1 had advertised to 
prove up, I persuaded him to stay a week longer..and be 
one of my witnesses. 1892 //arfer's Mag. June 95/2 As 
they ‘ prove np’ those claims in the fulness of time, each will 
get her one fundsed dollars. 1893 A’ausas Hist. Colt. 
(1896) V. 91 ‘ Money to loan to prove up’ was the device 
on many a little board building. 

+ Prove, sé. Obs. rare. 
F. prouve a probe (1549 in 
15a.) <A surgeon’s probe. 

1g4x1 R. Cortann Guydor’s Ges Chirurg, Liv, The 
maner to take theym [seames] of is to put the tayle of the 
proue vnder the fyst, & to cut the threde of the sayd tayle 
of the proue, and in puttynge the flat of the proue aboue the 
lyppe wherby y® threde is drawen out, for drede of 
dyuydynge the wounde. 

Proveable, sably see PROVABLE, -ABLY. 

+ Prove'ct, a. (s0.) Ods. [ad. L. provect-us 
advanced, pa. pple. of provehére: see next. Cf. 
obs. I, provect (1545 in Godef.).] Advanced (in 
years); mature, adult. b. sé. Something grown 


or become old. 

183 Exyor Gow. 1. iv, Litle infantes assayeth to folowe.. 
the faictes and gesture of them that be prouecte in yeres. 
1630 Davenant Crue? Brother 1, Dull Caytife, leaue these 
abortiue Prouects, And talke in the newest fashion. 1636 
Brarawart Rowe. Leip. Ep, Ded. A ii It isthe nature of some 
trees not to bring forth fraite until they come to be provect. 

Provect (prove'kt), uv. [f. L. prévect-, ppl. 
stem of provehcre to carry or conduct forward, to 
advance, f. Ard, PRo-1 1 + vehere to carry.] 

+1. ¢rans, To carry forward or onward. Ods. 

16g2 Gavie Magastrom. 17 They were miraculously re 
vected, and, as it were, carried along in the ayr. @ 1776 R. 
Janes Diss. Fevers (1778) 103 A continual fever, which,.is 
too often provected to malignity. : 

2. Philology. To change or ‘ mutate ’a consonant 
in the direction of the sound-shift (daudversehiebung) 
formulated for Teutonic in Grimm's Law (Law 
17); esp. in Celtic, to change a voice consonant 
into a breath consonant of the same series (e.g. a 
to ¢,v tof), 

1861 Wuittry Stokes Middle-Cornish Poent in Trans. 
Philol, Soc, App. 83 G is provected into # after y in y Ayller 
(gylter). 1897 Ruts Lect. Welsh Philol. in. 85 As an 
initial, it [gzv reduced to w] was some time or other modified 
from w to v, which was subseqneatly provected into 1879 
Rais in Acadeuy 23 Aug. 144 Even supposing..that the 
Teutons were by nature endowed with a sort of a /ané- 
verschiebung sense, whereby they provected the consonants 
of other nations. 

Prove-ctant, Afath. [f. L. préveci- (see prec.) + 


f. PRovE v.: ef. obs. 
odef.), also Proor sd. 


PROVEDITOR. 


“ANT! ef. evectant.] In Zuvariant Algebra (Quan- 
dics); A covariant considered as the resultant of the 
operation of a provector on a contravariant. 

1858 (sce Provictor}. 

Provection (provekfan). [ad. late L. pro- 
vection-em, n. of action f. préveh-cre: see ahove.]} 
+1. Advance, proficiency; advancement. Ods. 
165z Urgutart Jewel Wks. (1834) 264 Master Duncan 
Liddel was then of that maturity of age and provection of 
skil in most of the disciplines mathematical. 1660 J. Lrovp 
Prin Epise. 8 Ye [Clemens Alexandrinus] saith, that here 
in the Church the provections or proficiencies of Bishops, 
Presbyters, Deacons, be imitations of the angelical glory. 
2. Philology. @ The sound-shift (astverschie- 
éung) of consonants formulated for Teutonic langs. 
in Grimm’s Law; es. in Celtic, the mutation of 
voice consonants to breath consonants (e.g. of 
g, @, 6, v to &, 4, ~, f), which occurs in certain 

circumstances in the Celtic languages. 

1861 Wuittey Stokes Middle-Cornish Poem in Trans. 
Philol. Soc. App. 83 Observe the provection [of d to ¢] after 
y% the reason being that y stands for yf=ate; thus: may 
trehewys [from dreherys). 1873-5 Ruts in Revue Celtigue 
Tl. 331 Other instances of this kind of provection of mute 
consonants following ¢ or », 1877 — Lect, Welsh Philol. 
ii. 67 When gg becomes cc and the like: this kind of muta- 
tion may, in default of a more appropriate term, be called 
prowection bid. Vii. 348 When it ts said..that the / of 
Léather\is the / of [rrepor] subjected to provection, 

b. The carrying on of the final letter of a word 


to the succeeding one. 

1868 Key Philod. Ess. 177 The ¢ [in sother] is due to.. 
Provection, having been transferred from the end of the 
preceding word, just as in ‘for the nonce’, in place of ‘ for 
then once’, 1872 F. Hare Hee. Exremp, False Philol.6 A 
like instance of the provection of x is seen in the ‘no nother 
cause of varyaunce ‘of Sir Thomas More. | ; 

3. The carrying forward of something inlo the 
place of something else ; substitution. 

189t Ruts Stud. Arthur. Leg, vil. 165 To he explained 
as a result of another mythological provection, which in 
some instances thrust the Culture Hero into the place of the 
more ancient head of the Celtic pantheon, 

Prove'ctor, J/aih. [See Vecror and Pro- 
VECt.] @ Quaternions: see quot. 1853. b. 
Name for a particular kind of operator in the 
theory of Invariant Algebra. 

1853 Sin W. R. Hasuton Quaternions (1866) 1 Succes- 
sive vectors, such as AB and BC, or B—A and C-B, are 
occasionally said to he vector and provector. /did. 4 Ifa 
provector BC be added to a vector AB, the smn is the 
transvector AC; or in symbols, 1..(B-A)+A =B; and 
11..(C—B)+(B-Ay=C-A. 1858 Cavey Coll, Math, 
fapers 11. 514 The Provector operating upon any coatra- 
variant gives rise to a contravariant, which may of course 
be an invariant. Any such contravariant, or rather such 
contravariant considered as so generated, may he termed a 
Provectaat. 


Proved (priivd), fp/. a. 
[f. Prove v. +-ED?.] 
1. Tried, tested; hence, That has stood a trial 


or test; approved, trustworthy, trusty. 

1340 Hampore Psalter xvii. 25 Pe bee dl of proued 
men, 1451 CarGrave St, Aug. (E.E.T.S.) 14 He, with ful 

a-vise, sent hem Austyn, a preued maystir. 1568 

wRAFTON Chron. 1. 36 The best proued men that ee 
coulde finde. 1587 noe Gout. Cattle Title-p., Searc! 
herein, and thou shalt find, of pene remedies quickly. 
1850 Lyxcu Theo. Trin. ix. 176 The saved companies of 
heaven will be. .happy societies of proved men. 

2. Shown to be true, or to be as stated ; demon- 
strated. Hence, ¢ Known as such, notorious (0ds.). 

14.. Stockh Med. MS. 77 in Anglia XVIVL. 297 pis 
is prowyd thinge for pe sath (A/S. syth}, 1562 Chzdd- 
Marriages 207 {She} said he was ‘a provid thief, & all his 
kinne '; and apon that, he callid her ‘provid hoore’. 1875 
Maine Hist, Just. xi. 326 A custom of proved antiquity. 

3. Of which probate has been granted. 

1890 Whitaker's Alnu 640 (heading) Where to find a 
proved will. 

Hence Pro-vedly adv. . 

1628 Fectuas Xesolves 11. (1.] Ixxvii. 221 One would thinke 
it strange,..yet it is provedly true. 1892 R. Kuriing in 
Pail Mail G. 24 Mar. 3/2 aving, .reverence only for that 
which was indubitably and provedly stronger than them- 
selves. 1901 V. § Q.gth Ser. VIII. 455/1 Of the plays 
contained in the present volume two only are provedly his. 

Proveditor (prove'ditg1), also in It. form 
||Proveditore (proveditore). Also a. 7 pro- 
veditour, -videto(u)r, -vidator, 7 -viditor; 8. 
(as It.) 6-7 providitore, 7 -videtore, 9 provv-; 
pl. -veditori(7-vidatory). [ad. obs. It. proved-, 
mod. provveditore, provider, purveyor, agent-n. 
from provedere to PROVIDE: so in F. provéditeur.] 

1. The title of certain officers of the Venetian 
republic: e.g. a commissioner or delegate who 
acted as adviser to the commander of a military 
force; the governor of a dependency ; a governor, 


overseer, inspector. 4 

a, 1685 T. Wasnincron tr. Vicholay’s Voy. u. i. 32 We 
came too an anker vppon good wyll and request of the Pro- 
veditor. 1601 R. Jounson ATugad. § Comnrw. 97 With the 
armie they sende diuers of their gentlemen as legats or 
proniditors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 222/2 ‘The Proveditor of 
Candia Seignior Lorenzo Pisani. 1693 J. Kowaros Author. 
O. & N. Fest. 2x6 Joseph..was Grand Proveditor of that 
country. 1756 NuGest Gr. Tour, ftaly Wl. 82 Besides 
these the Venetians have..a common proveditor who takes 
care of the bridges and keeps the city neat. 1832 tr 


Forms: see PROVE v. 


PROVEDORE 


Sismondi's Ital. Rep. xvi. 361 The patriots, warned in time, 
arrested the proveditor himself. 

8. 15349 Thomas //ist. Italie 82 They create a Pronedi- 
Zove, who {out of Venice) is of no lesse anthoritee, than the 
Dictatour was wont to be in Rome. 1696 tr. Du JMont's 
Voy, Levant xxvi. 242 Both the City and the Harbour are 
commanded by a very fine Castle, where the Proveditore.. 
resides. 1825 Scorr 7adisut. xxiv,‘ 1 protest against such 
a combat’, said the Venetian provedttore. 

2. A purveyor, caterer, steward. Also fe. 

a. 1697 T. Saity Voy. Constantinople in dlise. Cur 
(1708) 11f. 30 Nor did f ever see any in their Fish-Markets, 
or one of them brought to the Ambassador's Table by the 
Providetor for curiosity, @ 1716 Sourn Sern. (1744) XI. 
vil. 164 He..made the liberality of heaven the instrument 
of his vanity and the very proveditor for his lust. | 1720 
De For Caft. Singieton ix. (1840) 163 Our new providitor 
ordered some of onr negroes to plant it. 1765 BiacksToxe 
Comm, 1. viii. 288 Ready money in open market. .being 
found upon experience to be the best proveditor of any. 
1861 THACKERAV Four Georges iti. (1862) 130 He..is proud, 
he says, to be that gentleman's proveditor. 1872 City Press 
20 gan A commitice dinner of the Ironmongers’ Company 
took place at the hall, Mr, Webster being the proveditor. 

B. 1599 Nasurk Lenten Stufe 38 Uhis well meaning Pater 
fatriz, and prouiditore and supporter of Varmouth [the 
herring]. 1649 Jer. Vavior Gt, /xentp.1. Sect. viii. 113 The 
entertainment, that S. John’s Proveditore the Angel gave 
him. @ 1716 Soutn Sermt. (1823) L. 420 Can any one dare to 
make him [Christ]..his providetore for such things as can 
only feed his pride, and flush his ambition ? 

3. Comb, /roveditor-generat [cf. GENERAL @. 10], 

1701 Lond. Gas. No. 3706/1 Proveditore-General Molino, 
who has the Chief Command of the Venetian Forces in 
Ihaly. 1924 Briton No. 23. 100 Vinegar, who is Proveditor- 
General of Cudgels for the inferior Class of Combatants 
at_ the Bear-Garden, 1725 De For Voy. round World 
{1840} 278 By the help of our proveditor-general we fared 
very well. 19730 A. Goroon dlaffel's Amphith. Bo Physi- 
cian to the Proveditor-General (uf Candia]. 

Provedore (prpvidde1), Also 6 proveador, 
-vedor, 7 -vido(u)r, 7-9 -vidore, 8 -viedore, 
[ad. various Romanic forms, as Pg. provedor, Sp. 
proveedor, ? Venetian dial. providore, all the agent-n, 
from the vb. repr. L, providire to PRovine ; cf. 
prec, and ¥. fourvoyeur Puttvevor.] 

1, A chief officer ; n commander, governor, over- 
seer; = PROVEDITOR I. 

1878 in Haktuvr Voy. (1600) HE. zor, FE talked with the 
Pronedor and the Captaine. 1598 W. Pritt Linschoten 
af2 By fanour and good will of the Prouendor, which is the 
chiefe officer of the Adiniraltie. 1615 G. Sanovs Traz.6 The 
Gouernor of the Hand (Zante]..whom they call the Proui- 
dore, with two Consiglieri, all gentlemen of Venice, 1658 
Pros, Proveditor, (..asit were a providour) a great Mili 
tary Officer among the Venetians. 180g T'. Lixntev Vey, 
Brazil 130 ‘Vill they should obtain the permission also of 
the provedore of the custom-house. 

2. A purveyor, caterer, steward 5 = PROVEDITOR 2. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. xiv. 355 A Providore, who 
looks abroad into the Country for the supply of his Charge. 
1719 De For Crusoe 249 The Proviedore, or Steward of the 
Monastery, had taken great Care all along. 1814 Scorr 
Stvift's Was. 1. 182 note, Mr Richard Estcourt, a player.. 
was Providore of the Beef-steak Club. 1878 Laov BRAssev 
Voy. Sunbeam |, xiv. 231 Watching our proweedor, as he 
went about collecting things by ones and twos. 

Jig, 1893 The Rake, or Libertine's Retig. Pref. Aijb, [He] 
considers the whole Creation as only his Garden and Con. 
fectionary, and the God of it as no more than his Providore, 
1826 T. 1. Wiarton in Pa. Mist. Soc. Ment. 1. 151 Jewels 
and diamonds to be sofd by Robert Bell, humble provedore 
to the sentimentalists. 

+3. A storehouse, a larder. Obs. rare. 

1658 R. Franex North. Ment. (1821) 68 To ohserve.. 
what stock of provisions is stored in their providors. 

Proveist, obs. Sc. form of Provost. 

Proven (priv’n, provy'n), ffl. a. [pa. pple. 
(orig. Sc.) of preve, PROVE v., after strong vbs. ns 
tehese (choose), chosen, cleave, cloven, weave, woven] 

1. = Proven 2. (Orig. in Sc. Law: see note s. v, 
PROVE v. 5.) 

1653 R. Baie: Drssuas. Vind. (1655) 63 This is no 
answer toa proven challenge. 1829 Lanoor Zimag. Conv., 
Pean & Ld. Peterb, Wks. 1846 1. §34/1 hey never abandon 
a proven falsehood or aniniquitous demand. 1897 Adléutt's 
Syst. Afed, WW. 264 We canst accept it as a proven fact, 

2. = PRoveD 1. psendo-arch. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. WW. 150 Ife..Had got his 
proven sword into his hand. 1872 ‘Tennvson Gareth & L. 
27 Gawain..Ask‘d me to tilt with him, the proven knight, 

Provenance (pre'vénins), [a. F. provenance 
(prownans) Dict. Acad. 1838, & provenant, pres, 
pple. of provenir to come forth, arise, ad. L. 
provenire: see PROVENE.] The fact of coming 
from some particular source or quarter; origin, 
derivation. 

1861 C. W. Kine Amt. Gents (1866) 89 Supposing this 
statement as to the provenance of the hoard to be essentialfy 
true. 1884 A. Lane Custom § Myth 13 He would have 
some difficulty in guessing its provenance, and naming the 
tace from which it was brought. 1893 J. T. Bent Auined 
Cities Mashonaland vi. 204 Beads of doubtful provenance, 
tbough some of them may be considered as Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period. 1906 H. B. Swere Afocalypse Introd. 
ii, § 5. 25 How hard it is to determine the date and pro- 
venance of Jewish apocalypses, 

Provencal (provansil), a. and sé. Also 6-7 
provenzal(l, 7-8 provencial. [a. F. provengal 
of Provence:—L. frovincial-is PROVINCIAL: see 
Provence.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to Provence 
and its inhabitants. (See next.) 


O 
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189 Nasur Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb) 10 ‘Those 
that are neither provenzall men, nor are able to distinguish 
of Articles. 1723 Port Let. fo Lady 26 Sept., Pieces of the 
old provencal poets. 1819 Keats Ode to Nightingale 14 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 1855, 
Mirman Lat, Cir. 1x. vii. IV. 290 The high Provencal 
patriotism of the Troubadour. 1902 Seater 5 Apr. of2 
The Provencal shepherd does not drive his flock but teads it, 

B. sé. 1, An inhabitant of Provence. 

1600 SuRFLET Cotniry Farin 31 The Gaseoin is hot... 
The Pronenciall is hauchtie and cannot indure to be 
reprooued. 1804 C. LD. Brown tr. Voduey's Ulew Sort 
U.S. 136 A collateral wind, called, by the Provencals, the 
mistral, 1865 Kincstev f/erez, vill, Her mother was a 
Provencale. xg0z Speaker 5 Apr. oft With all his imagi- 
hation, the Provencal betrays a curious realism of his own. 
2. The Romanie language spoken in Provence. 

1671 J. Gaituarn Pres. St. /taly (ed. 2) 173° About 
Piemont, .they speak a corrupt Etalian, which hath most of 
the Provenzal in it. 1743 Cottans EY. to Manner on Hitit, 
Shaks, 40 ‘Vhe soft Provencial pass'd to Arno‘s stream. 
x901 QO, Mew. Oct. 484 One wished that the periodical should 
be bi-lingual and the other that it should be solely in 
Provencal, 

Henee Prove'nealize v., /7aus, to influence by or 


assimilate to Provencal modes. 

1903 II. Lyxcn G. Paris’ Med. Fr. Lit. 9§ It is probable 
that we have fost the earliest fyric poetry of the Provenval- 
ised school. . i 

Provence (|! provaths, pre'véns\. [a. F. /70- 
vencé iL. provincia PROVINCE, 

The southern part of ancient Gallia (.VarZonensis), which 
came under Roman rule long before the other parts, was 
familiarly styled (wostra) Provincia, ‘the (or our) province ‘.] 

‘The name of a former province in the south-cast 
of France east of the Khone; used a@/zrid., as in 
Provence off, olive oil from Provence. 

Tn Provence rose, the word is an error for Provius, a town 
in N.E. France, where this rose was cultivated. 

1578 Ive Dodoens vi. i. 653, The third kind are they 
which some call Roses of Prouince. _ 1765 H. Sr. Joun 
Let. toG, Seleyn 11 Jan. in Jesse S. dg Contemp, (1843) [3.47 
My brother desires you would be so good as to send him 
some very good Provence oil, 1850 Lovnon fucye?. Gard. 
1053/2, 55 [asa] centifolia.. Provence or Cabbage rose. 
1go5 Westar. Gaz. 31 July 1of/t Whe misnamed Provence 
rose was first introduced into France by the Crusaders at 
Provins (Seine and Marne). 

+ Provencion, obs. erron. form of PREVENTION 


2a: cf. Pro-l 3, 

@1g48 VHate Chron, tTen. 771 109 Also by his power 
Legantine he gaue by provencions, all benefices bulongyng 
to spiritualf persones. — 

Provend (prg'vénd), 54. Os. or arch. Also 4-6 
provende. [s. F. provende (12th c. in Littré) ta 
prehend, a supply of food, provender = It. fvo- 

Jenda, + provenda, provender, med.L. provernda 
(13th c. in Du Cange):—RKomanie type * frovenda 
whence also OSax. prévenda, OHG. pfrovinta 

G, pfriinde), MLG., MDu. froven(d)e, ON, pré- 
wenda, prdfenda, etc.); altered form of L. pra- 
benda, prebenda, PrEnenn (with pro- for pre-, 
pre- (see Pro-} 3), and Romanic wv from 4): cf. 
Provost, and OF. provoire for prevoire :—preshy'- 
frum priest. See also PROVENDER, and Provan, 
PROVANT, PROVIANT, representing the same word. 

(Cf. Tobler in Coha's Sufixrw. 81, Korting Row. HB. 
no. 7360.) Diez (s.v. predenda) suguests that the word has 
been influenced by L. prdvid-dre to Proviny.} 

1. = Prenenn 1; also, the portion or allowance 
of food supplied to each inmate of 2 monastery ; 
stipend. 

(1292 Britrox n. xvii. § 6 Tuuz prelatzet religious demaun- 
dauntz tenementz estre apurtenauntz a lour eglises ou a Jour 

rovendes.] ¢1330 RK. Brunne Chros, (1810) 210 Pei rene 
ieee prouendes, porgh power pat pei haue. c1400 Nove, 
Rose 6931 HW we scen hym wynne honour Richesse or preis 
thurgh his valour Pronende rent or dignyte. 1483 — Goéd. 
Leg. 415/2 The other dayes he gane his prouende to poure 
peple. 1727-42 Crampers Cyel, s. v., In monasteries, when 
the religious go to meals, they are said to go to provend, 
1873 Loner, IWayside Inn ut, Monk of Casal-Maggiore vii, 
Brother Anthony .. Drove him [the ass] before him .. Safe 
with his provend to the convent gate. 

4. Food, provisions; esf, (in early use always) 
dry food for horses, as corn and hay; = PRo- 
VENDER 2. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10730 Mete & 
drynke, & hors pronende. 1570 Levins Mant. 65/1 Pro- 
uende, Jabalum, 1. a1687 Cotton Winter xxx, With 
Nail instead of Provend fed. 1853 Fraser's Mfag. XLVI, 
423 He gives us an elaborate account of the provend and 
cuisine. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., Vis a proud 
horse that won't carry its own proven. 1g00 CrockeTr 
Fitting of Peats iii.in Love Tdylis (1g01) 24 Wt shall never 
be said that Adam Home took another man's horse and 
provend without asking his leave. 

+ Pro'vend,v. Os. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
supply with provender ; to feed, to fodder. 

x81 A. Hatt Ziad ut. 30 Do Birosetly premene wel your 
Horsse. ¢1746 J. Conuer (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial, 
Wks. (1862) 67 I'l] fodder an Provon the Tits for the. 

Provender (pre‘véndar), 54.1 Also 4-5 pro- 
vendre, 5 -dour, -dere, -dyr, 6 provander, 
prawnder. [a. OF. provendre (13th c. in Godef.), 
a phonetic variant of provende PROVEND.] 

T1. A prebend. Ods. 

(1306 Rolésof Parit. 1. 219/1 Le Roi & les ditz Countes & 
Barons, .deivent presenter a les Provendres, & les Eglises 
Parochieles.] ¢1380 Wveute Ji’%s. (1880) 419 Cathedral 


PROVENE. 


chirchis bat han pronendris approprid to hem. 1387 Tre- 
viba [igiten (Rolls) VEL. 95 Pemonkes were disparpied, and 
what bey hadde was i-ordeyned to provendres to clerkes [fn 
tn prbeudas clericorum redactis}|. 1393 Laxcu. 2. 22. C. 
Iv, 32 And porchace 30w prooendres while joure pans lastep. 


erqag St Mary of Oignies vw. vic in Anglia VILL 167/27 


Anobere..whan lice hadde a prooendour menely sufficient 
to hym..receyned anoper prouendere bat was gretter of 


| dignite and rentys. c1440 Prop. Part. 415/2 Prouender.. 


(A. provendys, benyfice, ¥. prebead, benfyce, 7”. probender, 
bentice), predcnda. 

2. Food, provisions; esf. dry food, as corn or 
hay, for horses, etc. ; fodder, forage. In reference 
to human beings, now Ausoreus. 

1340 slyend, 35 Seruices ulessliche of hors, of carten, ober 
provendres to ham, ober to hare children. 


1725 New Cant. Dret, 
Promendcr, Movey taken from any one on the Highway. 
+ Provender, 54.2 Os. Also 4 prouendere, 


-dre. [In sense 1, ME. Avovendere, a. OV. pro- 
vendier, -der (rith e. in Godel.) :—L. prv-, pro- 
bendartus VRERENDARY, f. privbenda prebend : see 
Provenp sé. In sense 2, perh. for provander, f. 
Provanp + -ER 1 J 

1. A prebendary, 

£3330 R. Bruxy Chron, (1810) 81 Of be ban is pis house 
Pat are was provendere, now is religiouse. 74s. 261 Neuer 
disshup, ne person, ne riche prouendere [Ariuted perronen- 
dere], Ne erle, ne baron, ne knyght, ne squiere. 1387-8 T. 
Usk Test. Love u. ii (Skeat) lL g0 Nowe is loseli for his 
songes, personer and pronendre alone, with whiche many 
thriftye shulde enerease, ' . 

2. A purveyor, one who provides supplies. rare. 

1518 Barcray Agéoges iti. (1570) Byjb/2 For if thou line 
in court, thou must rewarde this rable... Butlers and 
Butchers, prouenders and Bakers. 

+ Provender, a. Obs. rare—'. (2) (Perhaps an 
error of some kind.) 

1643 Mitton Divorce iv. g Even then most unquencht, 
when the importunity of a provender burning is welf 
anough appeas‘d. 

Provender (prevenda:), v [f. PRovenprer 
sb.t Cf, OF. provender to fumish with or to 
take provender, to provide with a prcbend, f. 
provende PROVESD.] 

tl. ¢vans. To provide with a prebend or benefice, 

1977 Lana. P. F7. B. 11. 149 She blesseth pise bisshopes 
+.,Pronendreth persones and prestes meynteneth. 

2. To provide (horses, elc.) with provender ; to 
fodder, Also fig. 

1584 Leyeesters Conte, (1641) 151 The white Paukrey 
when hee..is well provendred, is proud and fierce. 1641 
Mitton /’ref. Eprse, Wks. 1851 T1f. go ‘Their resolved 
decree of reducing into Order their usurping and over 
provender'd Episcopants. 1707 Mortimer /7nsd, (1721) £, 
207 ‘hat the Horse be well provender'd, and drink but little 
over Night. 1905 Hotmanx-Hent Pre-Raphactitisiut 1. 438 
He had our horses stabled and provendered. am 

Hence Pro:vendering vé/. sé., the providing of 


provender. 

1620 SHELTON oe (1746) LIE. xxv. 172 Let me make an 
End of provendering my Beast. @1628 Preston ew 
Covt. (1630) 183 The provendering of his horse is a dispatch- 
ing of his Tourney. 

+ Pro‘vendrer. Oés. [f. PRovenper 54.1 + 
-ER'; cf. PROVENDER 56.21, also /rutterer, uphol- 
sterer.| The holder of 2 prebend; a prebendary. 

[1347-8 Rolls of Partt. I. 219/1 Thomas de Trillek 
Provendrer de la Provendre de Matton en Eglise de Welles.) 
1362 Laxct. ?. PL A. ut. 145 Prouendreres, persuns, 
Preostes heo meynteneb, ¢x30 Wrenir Sef Wks. IE. 
21x Alle siche ben symonieris Fat oceupien bi symonye pe 
patrimonye of Crist, be pei popis..or provendereris, 

+ Pro‘'vendry. Oés. rare. [f. Puovenp sb. + 
-RY.] = PREBEND 1, 2; cf, PREBENDRY. 

[1327-8 Vear Bh 41 Edw. I1f (1600) 5b, Le roy port 
Quare impedit_vers W. leuesque de Sarum del prouendry 
appelle Minor pars altaris in ecclesia beate Marie Sarum.] 
14 3 Cath. Angl. 292/2 A Prowandry [4 Promandry], 
prebenda, prebendarius gut habet prebendatm), 1708 
Termes de la Ley 469 Provendry in the Church of Sarum, 
is called the lesser part of the Altar in the Church of 
St. Mary 42 E. 3. 5. b. iy 

+ Prove'ne, %. Obs. rare. [a. F. provenir, or 
ad. L. psrévenire to come forth, arise, originate, f. 
prd, PRo-1 1+ ven-ire to come.] intr. To come 
as proceeds or produce; to proceed, arise (/rom 
any source of revenue or profil). 

1505 Will of WW. Clarke (Somerset Ho.), The crop 
therof provenyng. 1584 Se. Acts Yas. VI (1814) LIT. 370/2 
‘Yo transport be samin and all vtheris mynerallis and metalles 
and vtheris thingis provening thairof..bejond sea. 1733 
tr. Renaudot’s dee. india & China 63 The Sums provening 


PROVENIENCE. 


from this great Quantity of Gold are distributed to those 
of the Royal Household. 

Provenience (provi'nitns). [f. L. provenient- 
em, pt. pple. of provenire to PROVENE: Sec -ENCE, 
Preferred to ProvENANcE by those who object to 
the French form of the latter: cf, CONVENANCE, 
CONVENIENCE. ] = PROVENANCE. 


1882 Century Mag. \ug. 632/2 Wherever. sits proventencé 


is stated, ] received the information from General Cesnola 
in person, 1895 A.J.Evans in Yrad, dfellenic Stud. XV. 
276 Engraved stoncs of other types..of uncertain pro- 
venience were obtained in Candia. 1899 R. Ettts in 
Class. Rev, 131/2 ‘The readings reported as coming from 
the Gyraldinus were nat always to be treated as if we had 
any certainty of their provenience. 

+ Provenient, @. Sc. Obs. rare. (ad. L. pra- 
ventenl-em: see prec.) Forthcoming. 

1554 Se. clefts Many (1814) 11. App. 6o1/1 Wt all pe. .Con- 
tributionis and taxattonis of oure sald realme and dominionis 
ta be falling or provenientis sen pe deceiss of aure said 
derrest fathir, | 

+ Prove:nsion, obs. erron. form of PREVENTION 
2a: cf. Pro-} 3 

1655 Furver Ch. fist, 1. ii. § 8. 158 The King.. promised 
to wake order with the Popes Provisions aud Provensions, 
that so learned men might be advanced. 

+ Pro'vent. Ods. (ad. L. provent-us a coming 
forth, produce, supply, increase, f. provent-, ppl. 
stem of Ardven-ire to come forth, PROVENE, So 
OF. provent (1382 in Godef.).] = Provence. 

3432-50 tr. /7igden (Rolls) VI. 361 This kynge divided 
alle his proventes [L. proventus sxos} into ij. partes. Zid. 
VIUL 335 Me..occupied the wolles af alle men, and the 
ixtte parte of alle cornes, of which proventus he commaunded 
Jordes of tawnes that were nye to peym to 3iffe an answere, 
©1460 Osency Reg. 57 Otirynges, and ober parishall pro- 
uentes or profittes, 1544 Supplic. to Hen. VIET (EES) 
47 There greate lordships and domynions, with the yerely 
prouentes of the same. 1593 Sc. lets Jus. 17 (1816) 1V. 
26/2 Pat hir maiestie is lykwyis infeft in lyverent in, all 
proventis rentis aad emolumentis of the same_propirtie. 
1664 Evetvn Pomona, ciphorisms Cider 45 \ Neighbour 
having a good provent of Purelings (an Apple of chaice 
account with us), 

Provent(e, obs, variant of Provant. 
Proventricular (proiwentrikislin, a. [f 
next +-an!,J Pertaining to the proventriculus. 

1835-6 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1, 319/1 Lhe secretion 
of the proventricular or gastric glands is analogous to the 
gastric juice in man. 18794 Coues Jirds N. 1. 683. 1895 
dA thenzum,30 Mar. 4123 A description of the proventri- 
enlar crypts he had found in..the African tantalus. 

|| Proventriculus (prdeventritkidlis). Zool. 
(mod.L., I. fro, Pro-l + ventriculits VENTRICLE, 
dim, of venter belly.] 

a. Ornith, The glandular or true stomach of 
birds, which lies between the erop and the gizzard. 

1833-6 Owen in Todd's Cyel, Anat. J. 319/1 The pro- 
ventriculus varies. .in form and magnitude in different birds, 
1870 Rotteston Ain. Life lotrud, 51 In adult Birds, 
the digestive tract is characterized by the absence of teeth.., 
and by the presence of a horny beak, and of a muscular 
gizzard placed posteriorly to a glandular proventriculus. 
1886 4 thenzum 30 Jan, 171/3 The ostrich’s proventriculus. 

b. A glandular expansion of the lower part of 
the esophagus in some Mammalia. 

1875 C. C. Brake Zool, 52 The proventriculus of the Dar- 
mouse and Beaver. i 

c. In Invertebrata: in some insects, the crop or 
ingluvies, an expansion of the cesophagus having 
thick muscular walls armed with horny promin- 
ences ; in worms, a muscular crop. 

1897 Huxtev Anat, Jav, A nine, vii, arr The proventricu- 

lus leads posteriorly into a narrow, thielcéatell canal. 1904 
rit. Med. Frud, 17 Sept. 665/2 The intestinal canal [of the 
larva] commences as a short oesophagus, which ends in a 
proventriculus. 
_t Pro‘venne. 04s. [a. obs. F. provent (1670 
in Godef.) produce, revenue, prop. pa. pple. of I. 
provenir to come forth, arise: cf, PRovent.] The 
snm arising from something; the proceeds, returns, 
produce, profit, revenue. 

1640 Br, Hatt Chr. Afoder. (ed. Ward) 9/2 The rich and 
daiaty provennes of our gardens and orchards, 1671 Howe 
Van, Man (ed. Rogers} 1. 424 Born to consnme such an 
estate, and devour the proveaue of so many farms and 
manors. 17§5 MAGENS /usurances 1. 25 By the Provenue 
{or Produce) of the Kersies and Tin, bought with the 
& 1000 lent. 3 

Prover (pri‘va1). Also 4 -ere, 5 -ar, -owr, 
(prower), 5-6 provour; 8. 4 preuere, 5 prever. 
{Iu sense 1, f, PRovE+-ER]; = OF, proveor, prou- 
vour. In 2 =Anglo-L. probator (Bracton, Fleta 
ML. Vii. §§ 42, 44), AF. provour, pruvour (Britton). ] 
One who tries, tests, or puts to the proof. 
In quot. 1686, un assayer of metals. Obs. or arch. 

ss Wveur er, vi. 27 A stalwrthe prouere [1388 prenere, 
Vulg. probatorene) V zat thee in my puple, and thou shalt 
wite, and preue the wele of them. ¢ 1480 tr. De Jitatione 
un. ii, 67, 1 am rewarder of all gode men, & a misty prever 
of all deuoute men. 1935 Coveroatr Fer. vi. 27 rhe haue 
I set for a prouer of my harde people, to seke out and to 
trye their wayes. 1686 Loud. Gaz, No. 2194/4 Chief Prover 
(or Assay-Master General of the Empire of Germaay). 

b. An instrument or apparatus for testing. 

1751 D, Jerreries Treat. Dianronds (ed. 2) 18 An instru. 
ment useful for examining the size and depth of ag 
diamond, called a prover. 1862 Catal. /nternat. Exhib. 
1]. xt. 0 Woollen and linen provers. 


1520 


e. Engraving. A skilled workman cmployed to 
print proof impressions: ef. PROVE @ Ie. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 289 In the principal houses 
there are generally employed from two to six men. .whose 
duty it is to print proof impressions only [of an engraved 
plate]; they are called provers. 1900 Daily News 18 Sept. 
8/4 Process block prover on Albion Press wanted. 

II. +2. One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices in order to secure 
their conviction; one who turns king’s or state’s 
evidence; one who undertakes to prove a criminal 
accusation against another: = APPROvVER! 1, Ods. 

(x235-6 Bracton's Note-bk. (1887) 111. 174 Appellum unde 
daclium. inter quemdam probatorem et alium quemdam 
quem idem probator de societate appelauit contra coronam 
. Regis. 1295 -icé 3 Fdw./ (1st Stat. Westm,) c. 15 Ceus 
queux sont appellez de provurs taunt come le provur vist. 
1292 Brirron 1. il. § 16 Qe les Corouners receyvent les re- 
conisaunces de felonies fetes par provours en presence del 
viscounte.] ¢1g00 «fol. Loil.6) Oiper he schal dampne be 
prouar, or..schal iuge be vngilty. 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 
111/2 He knawleched diverse Felonies and ‘Tresons, and 
hecam a provowr, 1456 Sir G. Wave Law cl rms (S.1.S.) 
264 Jugement is done before a juge he a provour and a 
defendour and witnes, 1588 Lamparue Ziren. ut. ii. 344 A 
Prouour .. must begiane with cunfession of his owne fault, 
before he may be permitted to burthen an other man. 3613 
Speen /fist. G4 Brit. ix. xxiv. 851/2 Suffer neither the said 
prouer, nor defender to take any of their weapons. 1769 

BLACKSTONE Comat. IV. xxv. 330 He is called an approver 
or aes probator, and the party appealed or accused is 
called the appedive. ‘ 

3. One who shows something to be true; a 
demoustrator. rare. 

1738 Warserton Div, Legat. 11.0. App. 34 He will bring 
several Testimonies to prove it...And on such Occasions... 
he isa most unmerciful Prover. 1850 Brownie CAristimas- 
é:ve iv, Truth remains true, the fault's ia the prover. 

Proverb (prp‘varb), 54. Also 4-7 proverbe. 
[ME. a. F. proverbe (12th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), 
ad. L, proverbium an old saying, adage, proverb, 
in late L. alsoa byword, f. prd, Pro- 11 + verb-um 
word + -di2, collective suffix, hence app. ‘a (re- 
cognized) set of words put forth’; cf addgisem 
adaye.]} 

1. Ashort pithy saying in common and recognized 
use; a concise sentence, often metaphorical or 
alliterative in form, which is held to express some 
truth ascertained by experience or observation and 
familiar to all; an adage, a wise saw. 

¢1374 Cuaucrr Troylus Ut. 250 (299) Prouerbes _kanst pi 
self I-now and woost Ajens pat Vice. 1382 Wveuir sek. xvi. 
44 Loo! eche man that seith cuery where..a prouerbe in 
thee shal take it to.. As the modir, so and hir dou3ter. 
1481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb) 7 It is a comyn prouerbe, 
An Enentyes mouth saith seeld wel. 1553 T. Witson BAe. 
(1580) 122 What neede 1 heape all these together, secyng 
Heiwoddes Prouerbes are in Printe? —1597_ B. Goose 
Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 47 As the Prouerbe in Englande is, 
Set a Knaue on borscbacke, and you shall see him shoulder 
a Knight, 1601 J, Wurrnnr 77eat, Comm, 58 For it is 
merry in Hall, where beards wagge all, according to that olde 
right English Prouerbe of our Ancestours. 1659 Howett. 
Lexicon, Proverbs aiv, Proverbs ay not improperly he 
called the Philosophy of the Common Peeple, or, according 
to Aristotle, the truest Reliques of old Philosophy. a 1716 
Soutn Ser, (1823) 1. 437 What is a proverb, but the 
experience and observation of several ages, gathered and 
summed up into one expression? 1840-1 Wricut & Hatu- 
wet (fffe) ‘The Proverbs of King Alfred. 1850 Hr. 
Martineau J/fst, Peace U1. ww. xii. 159 Hence it was that 
those words. .passed..into a proverb. 1870 Lowsu. Study 
Wind, 162 Sambo, with his stock of proverbs, the ready 
money of human experience. : A 

b. spec. The Book of Proverbs, a didactic 
poetical book of the Old Testament, consisting of 


maxims ascribed to Solomon and other authors. 

31303 R. Beuxse /faudl. Synne 11904 Salamon sey, bat 
ys wys, Yn a hoke of Prouerbyys. 1 Gower Conf. 111. 
48 Of Salomon aad the proverbes, Of Macer al the strengthe 
of herbes, 1526 Piler. Perf. (Ww, de W. 1531) 212b, Than 
shall it be veryfyed that Salomon sayth in his prouerbes. 
1635 R. Bouton Com/. Aff. Conse. i. 14 This Book | of 
Proverbs is compared to a great heape of gold rings rich 
and orient severally ; and every one shiaing with a distinct 
sense by itselfe. 1880 W. W. Newton Sern. Boys § Gtris 
(1881) 203 He turned to the third chapter of Proverbs and 
read it over. 

ec. Phr. 70 @ provers, to an extent that has 


become proverbial; proverbially. 

1766 Fornycr Serm. Ing. Wonr, (1767) U1. xiii, 231 That 
reveageful disposition, of which your sex have been accused 
even to a proverb, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. Pref. 7 
To depend on foreigners, partial, to Saeed to their own 
country. 1817 J. Evans Lacurs, Windsor, etc. 482 A 
country, swampy even toa proverb, 1849 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. vii. 11. 275 The new chief justice, Sir Robert Wright, 
was ignorant to a proverb, 

2. a. A common word or phrase of contempt or 
reproach, a byword; ‘+ hence ‘rans. a person 
or thing to which such a phrase is applied: 
= ByworD 2 (ods.). 

1382 Wverir 1 Avags ix. 7 Aad Irael shal be into pro- 
uerbe and iato fable, to alle puplis [1535 Covero. shall be 
come a byworde and fabell amonge 3h nacions). 1535 
Coveroate /7aé. ii. 6 Shall not all these take vp a prover’ 
agayast him, and mocke him with a byworde..? 1560 
Bate (Genev.) Dent. xxviii. 37 Aad thou shalt be a 
wonder, a prouerbe & a commune talke among all people. 
1680 Burnet Rochester 173 One of the Glories of his Age 
was become a Proverb. 1791 Boswett Fohnuson (1851) 111. 
34 He should take care not to he made a proverb. 


PROVERBIAL. 


b. ¢vansf. A thing that is proverbial or a matter 

of common talk. 

1655 Stancev Mist. PAilos. 11. 11. 13 Abdera a Town of 
Thrace, noted for the simplicity of the Inhabitants which 
grew even to a proverb. 1707 E. CHaMRERLAYNE Pres. 
Si. Eng. 1. iii, (ed. 22) 10 Buckinghamshire Bread and 
Beef is a Proverb for their Goodness. 1712 Steere Spect. 
No. so9 ? 8 Mr. Hobson,.. when a Man came for a Horse, 
..obliged him to take the Horse which stood next to the 
Stable-Door...Froa: whence it became a Proverb..to say 
*Hobson's Choice’. 1853 J. H. Newman Ast. S&. (1873) 
11. 1. ii. 61 Siberia goes for a proverb for cold: ladia isa 
proverb for heat. 1855 Bain Senses & Jd. ut.iv. § 21 (1864) 
212 The mental absorption of Archimedes is a proverb, 

+3. An oracular or cnigmatical saying that 
requires interpretation ; an allegory, a parable. Oés. 

31382 Wyeur John xvi. 25, 1 haue spokua to jou thes 
thingis in prouerbis [g/oss or derke saumplis]; the our 
cometh, whaane now I schal not speke to 30u in prouerbis, 
but opynly. 1526 Tinpare rdid. 29 Tis disciples sayd vnto 
hym: loo nowe speakest thou playnly, and thou vsest no 
proverbe, 16rr Biste /70v, i. 6 To vnderstand a prouerbe, 
and the interpretatian; the wordes of the wise, and their 
darke sayings, 1841 Trencu Paradies i, (1877) 7 Those are 
called ‘proverhs ' ia St. John, which, if not strict . parables, 
yet clair much closer affinity to the parable than to the 
proverh, being in fact allegories. 3 

4. A play of which a proverb is taken as the 
foundation of the plot. Called in French proverde ; 
in Eng. chiefly used of French plays so called. 

1842 Lraxor Dict. Seé., ete. 994/1 Proverd..Ta dramatic 
literature..the term has been applied to short pieces, in 
which some proverb or popular saying is taken as the 
foundation of the plot...Carmantelli was the most success- 
ful writer of proverbs at the time of their highest popularity. 
1879 Jos. Katcur in A thenrion 28 June, [in refereace to 
the Comédie #raugaise then in Fagland] The comedies or 
the proverbs of Musset meanwhile defy the translator, and 
their representation calls for a class of acting of which our 
stage knows nothing. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 20 July 50/3 
She [Comtesse de Chambrun]..was fond of acting in her 
own private theatre... Sometimes she wrote a ‘proverb 
herself, and created the principal part. 

5. pf, A name for various round games played 
with proverbs or popular sayings. 

Acommon form is the guessing of such a saying by asking 
questions of the circle of players, whose answers must intro- 
duce in order each word of the proverb. : 

6. altrih. and Comb., as provert-card, -~hunting, 
-monger, -wisdomt; proverb-like adj. and adv. 

¢1s86 C’ress Pemproxe /’s. xtiv, vil, Proverb-like our 
name is worn. 1709 O. Dykes Fag. Prov. §& Refl. (ed. 2) 
274 A Pack of Proverh-Cards, lately printed, and curiously 
engrav’d with Figures. 1857 Mrs. Gatry Leg. Zales (1858) 
4 A geauine proverb-monger—he who cbills off your ea- 
thusiasm by a tame tunis, 1902 F. E. Hutme Proverd- 
Lore 89 Proverlybunting is a very pleasant recreation, 

Proverb (prp‘vaib), v. [f. pree. sb. ; cf. med.L. 
proverbi-ari, \t. proverbiare to speak in proverbs. } 

1. trans. To utter in the form of a proverb; to 
speak of proverbially ; to make a byword of. 

€3374 Cuaucer 7raylus in. 244 (293) Pis wise clerkes that 
ben dede han euere this prouerbed to vs3ong. 1599 PorTER 
Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 41 You haue most 
learnedly prouerbed it, commending the vertue of patience 
or forbearance. 1671 Mitton Samson 203 Am I not sung 
aad proverbd for a Fool In every street? 1791-1823 
D'Israniiy Cur. Lit, Philos. Proverbs, Nations proverb 
each other; counties flout counties. 1841 Lo. J. MANNERS 
Eng. Trust ii. 64 One short month should hear his dastard 
name Proverbed as emblem of disgrace and shame. 

2. To furnish or provide with a proverb. rare. 

aggz Suaxs. Rout. § ud. 1. iv. 37, 1am prouerb‘d with a 
Grandsier Phrase, Ile be a Candle-holder and Jooke on, 

3. inte. To ulter or compose preverts, rare. 

1648 Mitton Odbsere, Art. Peace Wks. 1851 lV. 580 All 
thir pains tak’n to seem so wise in proverbing, serves but 
to conclude them downright Slaves. 

Hence Pro-verbed f//. a. 

1788 Burns Le#. to Drs. Dunlop 2 Aug. Unlike sage 
proverb'd wisdom's hard-wrung boon. 1845, S. Turner 
Rich. 1H, Pref. 8 A regular story, corresponding with this 
proverbed King’s real story, or rather biography. 


Proverbial (provs:biail), a. (sd.) [ad. late L. 
proverbial-ts, {. proverbi-um : sce PROVERB sé, and 
“AL. So F. proverbial (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

J. Resembling, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a proverb ; expressed in a proverb or proverbs. 

1432-50 [implied ia Proverstatty 1). 1548 Unatt, ete. 
Evasm. Par, Yohn xviii. 507h, Jesus did vouchsafe to 
aunswere hym by a riddle and a proverbiall saying. 1646 
Sir 'T, Browne /’send, Ep. 98 Although proverbs bee popu- 
lar principles, yet is not all true that is proverbial, 1712 
Srerte Spect. No. sog P 1 Delivered in his own a 
Maxims, and a Kind of Proverbial Simplicity. | , 
Rev, Apr. 338 Popular expressions of proverbial wisdom. 

2. That has passed into a proverb, or into common 


talk ; used or current as a proverb ; notorious. 

3g71 Gotntne Calvin on Ps. xliv. 14 The name of them 
flew comonly abrode among proverbyall figures in way of 
reproche. 1589 Greene Afenafhon (Arb.)71 That grounded 
tranquilitie, which made it proverbial to the world, Ve 
heauen but Arcadie, 1711 StRELE Spect. No. 145? 2 What 
Hudibras says of such Disputants, which is so true, that it 
is almost Proverbial. 1878 HuxtEy Tae 45 The prover- 
bial London fog owes its density and darkness to the smoke. 

+3. Addicted to the use of proverbs. Oés. 

1665 Bratuwart Comment Two Tates 138 He was a 
most Proverbial Jeakin, and could twit his testy Wife with 
store of such Proverbs as these. 

+B, sd. a. One addicted tothe use of proverbs. 


b. A proverbial saying, 2 proverb. ds. 


PROVERBIALISM. 


1899 Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 39 Why, 
what doth this prouerbial with vs? 1673 J. Caevt a 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, ii, 12 In our proverbials, to take 
a thing in snuff, is to take it in anger. 1778 Learning ata 
Loss 1k, 157 A few more pretty Proverbials. ; 

Hence Prove'rbialism, a proverbial saying. 

1846 in Worcester, citing N. Amer, Rev. 

Prove'rbialist. [{f.as prec. +-1st.] One who 
originates, uses, or records proverbial sayings. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. Supernum. No. 5. 2/2 He [Solomon] 
was so celehrated a Proverbialist. 1815 W. TE. Frecaxp 
Seribblecomania 317 note, Luckily for the proverbialist, the 
good Pope knew nothing of the Greek language. 1898 
NV. & Q. oth Ser. I. 430/2 If Ray is the only proverbialist 
who notes it, 

Proverbia lity. I 
a. The quality of being proverbial. 
to the use of proverbs. 

18sz FE. FitzGerain Lett. 27 Feb. (1889) 1. 216 To show 
why Books of that kind are dull: what sort of writers ought 
to be quoted &c.; proverbial writers: and what constitutes 
proverbiality. 1892 Atheneum 11 June 7538/2 Coarseness 
and ‘proverbiality ' are the only leading features we can 
detect in the scanty fragments of Sophron, 

Prove rbialize, v.  [f. ns prec. + -12E.J 

L. intr. ‘Yo make or utter proverbs. Ilence Pro- 
verrbializing v6/, 5d, 

1683 Kennett tr. ras, on Folly 125, 1 forbear from any 
farther Proverbializing. 18:8 CoLerincE in Lit, Kem. (1836) 
[. 129 Perhaps the best specimen of Sancho’s proverbializing. 

2. trans. ‘To make or convert into a proverb; to 
use proverbially ; to speak of in a proverb. rare. 

@ 1827 Gooo cited in Wraster (1828-32). 4 

Proverbially (provs-sbiali), adv. pe -L¥ 2.) 

1. Ina proverbial manner; by way of, by means 
of, or as a proverb; necording to the proverb. 

143a-s0 tr. /digden (Rolls) V. 55 Of whom hit was seide 
proverbially that his lyfe was lyke to his doctryne, slepenge 
not in bedde, and tastenge neither wyne ne flesche, 1571 
Gotoine Calvin on Ps. \xxiii. g As we say proverhyally in 
English, to looke uppon one as the divile looketh over 
Lincoln. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 621 A coward 
braggart is prouerhially called a Lion of Agla. «a 1754 
Fiecoine rst Olynthiac Demosth, Wks. 1766 1X. 240 It is 
proverbially said, that if a man preserves the wealth he 
attains, he is greatly thankful to fortune. 1855 Macautay 
fist, Eng, xii. U1. 204 His ancestors.., though originally 
English, were among those early colonists who were prv- 
verbially said to have become more Irish than Irishmen. 

2. ‘To a degree that has become proverbial, or 
matter of common talk ; notoriously. 

1665 Guanvinn Def Vanity Dogm. 15 So uncertain and 
evenly inconstant a cause as the Winds are. 17 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 313 The name of Renedict Arnold 
has become proverbially contemptible. 1892 MosTEFion® 
Hfrbert Lect, ii. 96 ‘Vhe argument front silence is pro- 
verbially dangerous. 

Proverbic, a. rare. [f. L. proverdt-um or 
Eng. proverb + -1c.] OF, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of proverbs. 

sgoa F. E. Uutmu Proverb-Lore 123 The Talmud as a 
mine of proverbic wealth, 

Proverbio'logy. [f. L. prdverbi-um PRovern 
+-0)LOGY.] The scientific study of proverbs ; érans/. 
proverbs collectively. Hence Proverbio‘logist, 
a student or investigator of proverbs. 

1868 § Rev. July 243 The richness of Spanish proverbio- 
logy is like ‘good wine that needs no bush!" 1893 A thenzum 
18 Feb, 216/1 His excellent book is..sure to meet with a 
hearty welcome on the part of all proverbiologists. 

+ Pro'verbize, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. PRovERB 
$6.+-12E.] trans, To style or call proverbially. 

agsgx Svivester Du Bartas 1. vii. 633 For house-hold 
Rules, read not the learned Writs Of the Stagyrian (glory of 
good Wits): Nor his, whom [7 ¢. Xenophon], for his hony- 
steeped stile, They proverbiz'd the Attck Muse yer-while. 

Provett (pruve't). rave. [Aphetic form of 
EPROUVETTE.] An eprouvetle, an instrument for 
tesling the strength of gunpowder. 

1817 Sporting Mag. \. 107 Employed by the Board of 
Ordnance, to make their provetts for ascertaining the 
strength of gunpowder, 

+Prove'xity. Obs. rare—°. [Ultimately from 
L. provect-us advanced, pa. pple. of prdvehcre: see 
Provection. For the form, cf. convex, convexity.] 
An advanced condition or state. 

1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Provexity.., greatness of 
age, the being well grown in years, or well studied in any Art, 

+ Provey’, obs. variant of PuRVEY v. 

+ Proviable, @. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. prove- 
able (13th c. in Godef.), var. of por-, fourveable, 
‘qui pourvoit & tous les besoins ’: see PURVEYABLE, ] 
? Suitable, convenient; or ? get-at-able. 

1450 Paston Lett. 1. qe § desyre that and [=if] John 
Berney..can mete wyth Dallyng, that fals undre eschetor, 
in onye place proviable, that he may [be] by force brought 
to Castre..to be kept yn hold. 

+ Provia‘nce. Sc. Os. rare. Also 4 pruwi- 
ance. fa. OF. proveance (13th c. in Godef.), 
variant of for-, pourveance, -voyance, semi-popular 
representatives of L, prdctdéntia: see PURVEYANCE.] 
Provision ; providence. 

1378 Sa Leg, Saints xxxiii. (George) 213 In pe tyme 
come a knycht..I treu, of goddis pruwiance~Quhare be 
maydine abad hir chance. 1552 Lyxoesay Monarche 6197 
Thocht presentlye, be Goddis prouiance, Beistis, fowlis, and 
fyschis in the seis, Ar necessar, now, for mannis sustenance. 

Proviant (prp‘viant). 

Von, VII, 


(f PRovernran a. + -1Ty.] 
b. Addiction 


Also 7 proveant, 9 
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proviand. [a. G. proviant, Du. proviand, in It. 
provianda, apparcutly an altered form of provenda 
Proves, iniluenced by OF. frozeant providing, 
proveance provision. Brought into Eng. by soldiers 
who served in the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48. 

The German word is treated hy Kluge as from the It. 3 
but provianda is vot in Floriv 1593-1611, who has only 
provenda * provander for horses or fodder for cattle’. Diez 
referred the word to L. providenda things to be provided.) 

Provision ; food supply, esp. for an army; com- 
missariat; = PRovanb, Provan 1. 

1637 R. Moxro Exped. t.7 Receiving all necessaries fitting 
for our march, as ammunition, proviant, and waggons, for 
our baggage. 1647 Se. lcts Chas. / (1814) V1. 270/1 That all 
Regiments..be put and kept in equality, either in Money, 
Proveant, or Provision, according to their strength. 1832 
Cartyis in Froude 27 (1882) 1B. xii. 313 We want for nothing 
in the way of earthly proviant, and have many reasons to be 
content and diligent. 1885 A. Forpes Sourenirs 1894) 135 
On one occasion, before Plevna, his imperturbable coolness 
stood him in good stead in the matter of ‘proviand', 

b. atiriéb. = PRovVANT 3a, 

1637 R, Monro Fafed. 1.5 We were entertained on provi- 
ant bread, beere and bacon. 1870 Datly News 5 Dec, 
It was the wheel of his [own] gig that he had seen stack on tu 
the proviant waggon. 1880 A. Fores in rot? Cext. VIL. 233 
Marshall was hustling proviant columns tp along the fine 
of communications, 

Pro-vicar: sce Pro-! 4, 

Pro:-vice-cha‘ncellor, [f. Pro-? 4+ Vicr- 
CNANCELLOR.] One of the deputics appointed by 
the vice-chancellor of a university on his election ; 
an assistant or depnty vice-chancellor. 

1660 Woop L#/ 30 June (O.H.S.) I. 320 The same day 
the doctors and provicechancellor at home put off the Act. 
1663 /éid. 23 Sept. 492 When they were there the pro- 
vicecancetlor and the 24 proproctors placed them. 1721 
Amunerst Serra Fil No. 35 (1754) 183 The gentlemen... 
went to Dr, Dobson, president of Trinity college, who was 
at that time pro-vice-chancellor. 1898 Daly .Vews to Oct. 
gt The new Vice-Chancellor. appointed as his Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors the Principal of Hertford, the Provost of Queen's, 
the Master of University, and the President of Corpus. 

Providable (provaidab'l), a. rare. [f. Pro- 
VIDE v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being provided. 

1891 Dict, Nat. Blog, XXVUIL. 2245/2 He would have 
provided for Rousseau had Rousseau heen providable for. 

Providator, providatory: sce PRoVEDITOR. 

Provide (provaid), v Also 5-6 provyde, 
Se. -wyde, -wide, 6 -vyd. [ad. L. prévid-cre 
to see before, forcsec, look after, attend to, be 
cautions, f. frdé, Pro-1 + vidére to see Cf. 
Durvey, a doublet of this through OF., in carlier 
Eng. use. Provide was app. introduced in 15th c, 
as a direct repr. of the L. verb in certain senses, 
and its usc may have been promoted by the fact 
that providence was already in use for purveyance.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To foresee. Obs. 

1425 Nee? 1 Atugis Q. ix, So vncouthly hir werdes sche 
deuidith, Namly fo 3outh, that seildin ought prouidith. 
1545 Rayxoto Byrth Maukynde 91 Euident and sufficient 
signes, whereby maye be prouided & foresene the aborce- 
ment before itcome. 1607 B. Jonson Molpfone Ded,, Senere 
and wiser patriots..prouiding the hurts these licentious 
spirits may doe ina state. 1640 Yorke Union Hon, 137 Of 
especiall counsell and advice, in providing and fore-seeing 
the event of any deepe designes. 5 é 

2. zutr, To exercise foresight in taking due 
measures in view of a possible event ; to make pro- 
vision or adequate preparation. Const. for, agarusé, 

1407 Lync. Neson & Sens. 3556 Huge boolys of metal.. 
Brent{en] al that kam be-syde: Ther koude no man hym 
provyde To save him that he was brent. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) TE¥. 47 Men of Lacedemonia provide for a batelle 
ageyne men of Micena. 1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks. 132/2 
Go to Christes gospell & loke on bis first miracle, whither 
he might not hane prouided for wine without miracle. 1568 
Grarton Chron. EH. 689 The olde adage, saiyng in tyme of 
peace, prouide for war, and in tyme of war, prouide for 
pees. 1665 Bovie Occas, Refi. ut. xi, (1848) 131 We may 

e often sollicitous to provide against many Evils and 
Dangers that possibly may never reach us, 1796 Burke 
Corr, (1844) 1V. 393 The first duty of a state is to provide for 
its own conservation. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. i. § 2. 
10 Suffering from misfortunes which could not have heen pro- 
vided against. 1883 E. T. Payne in Law 7imes 27 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an, establishment, the proprietor of 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers, 

+b. To see to it or take care beforehand ; to make 


provision (¢4a¢ something shall not happen). Ods. 
€ 1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 186, T wil be ware 
and afore provide, ‘Fhat of no fowler I wil no more be japed. 
1509 Fisner Mn. Serum, C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 
To..prouyde by her owne commaundement that nothynge 
sholde lacke. 1538 Starkey Enegfand wu. ii. 181 We must 
prouyd..that by no eet © Ysurpe apon the pepul 
any such authorysyd tyranny. 1573-80 Baret 4ée. P Bar 
To prouide that a thing happen not, precaneo. (bid. 803 
To prouide that one take no harme, canere alicut. 
ec. To make it, or lay it down as, a provision 
or arrangement; to stipulate ¢Za?. Cf. PRovipED 
5, PROVIDING fr. Pple., PROVISION 5. 
1423 [see Provioinc Jr. pfle.}. 1s60 Daus tr. Slefdane's 
Comm, 114, The Mayers wyfe of the citie prouided in her 
wyll, that she would be buried without any pompe or noyse. 
1596 DacryMpte tr. Leséie's Hist, Scot... (S.T.S.) 116 Q® sa 
our lawis provydes, that the eldest succeides. 1849 MAcAULAV 
dist, Eng. i. 1. 13 Another regulation, providing that 
every person who was found slain should be supposed to be 
a Frenchman, unless he were proved to be a Saxon. 1891 
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Law. Rep Weekly Notes 72/2 The clause did not provide 
that the costs of references..should be in the discretion of 
the arbitrators. 

Il, 3. ¢rans. ‘To prepare, get ready, or arrange 
(something) beforehand. Now rare. 

€ 1420? Lyne. Assemdly of Gods 216 What pyne or greef ye 
for ine prouyde, Without any grogyng | shall hit abyde. 
¢1470 Henry I adlace x. 620 Wallace in liaise prouidyt son 
his ost. 1526 Jl Peo. (W. de W. 1531) 8b, Of certayne 
Lenefytes that god hath prouyded for vs. 1535 CoverDALK 
Prov vis 7 In the sommer she prouideth hir meate, & 
gathereth hir foode together in yt haruest. 1697 Daypen 
Virg. Georg. 1.271 The wise Ant her wintry Store provides. 
1809 Macain Ged Alas v. i. 8 193 He had provided a gown of 
coarse dark cloth, and a little red horse-hair beard, 

+4. intr. To prepare, make preparation, get 
ready. Const. with 7v/!, or adso?, Obs. 

1493 “etronitée (Pynson) 105 Felliculla gan afore prouyde, 
Maugre tlaccus, to lyue in maydynhede. 1568 GraFron 
Chron, LL, 165 He prouyded to sende men and victuatles to 
strengthen the castels of Flynt and Rutlande. 1601 BR. 
Jousson Ainge, & Conan. (1603) 195 Let them not thinke 
lo begin anie long warre, much Jesse to continue it, nnlesse 
they throughly provide aforchand. 1616 IItkron JP As. 1. 
589 Your respective saluting vs, your prouiding to entertaine 
vs, 162613. Joxson Staple of wV¥.1v.i, ut stay, my Princesse 
comes, prouide the while, Ile call fort anone. 1692 tr. 
Satdust 16 He toyls, provides, and. .sets all his Trains and 
Engines at work by Treachery to ruine Hiempsal. 1727 Pure 
Th Var, Subj, Swift's Wks. 1755 1h 1 ear Very few men... 
live at present, but are providing to live another time. 

th. dans. wilh vdd. sh. (provide your going 
= prepare or make ready to go). Obs. 

1606 Suaks. Aa, § Céniv. 36 Piouide your going, Choose 
yon owne company, and command what cost Your heart 
u's mind to. 

5. trans. To supply or furnish for use; to yield, 
afford. Const. +/o fobs.), for, or with dative, 

1447 Bonexuam Seyntys (Roxb. 37 Al that lorgyth to thy 
necessyte Shal be provydyd he godand me. 1538 Starkey 
Aagland tito Al thyng that God and nature hath pro- 
uydyd to hym. 1552 24. Com. Frayer, Communion, The 
bread and wyne for the Communion shall be prouyded by 
the Curate, and the churchwardens, at the charges of the 
Parishe. 1381 in Confer. i. (1564) R iv, Prouide me ynke 
and paper, and I} will write. 1634 Mitton Comus 186 Such 
cooling fruit .\s the kind hospitable Wouds provide. 197% 
Funtus Lett. \xviii, (1820) 344 This very act provides a 
remedy for such persons. 1898 Besant Orange Girl. xxvi, 
The contractors ..do honestly provide the convicts the 
rations prescribed by the Government. 

6. To furnish or appoint (an incumbent) 40 a 
vacant benefice (rarely, a person /o a pension) ; esp. 
of the pope: To appoint (a person as successor) 
toa benefice not yet vacant, thus setting aside the 
right of the patron, Cf. PRoviston sé. 4, PRo- 
vison 1. Now only /Z#st. 

11388 Hef 12 Rich. //,c.15 tem ye nnll liege dur Roy... passe 
le meer. .pur soy providre ou purchacer ascun benefice de 
seinte Esglise ove cure ou sanzeure en je dit roialme.)] 1426 
aston Lett. ¥. 25 Ther arn ij. other persunes provided to 
the same bysshopriche yet lyvyng, heforn my seyd adver- 
saric, 15980 Key. Privy Council Scot. (1. 324 His brother 
german, being lauchfullie providit to ane yeirlie pensioun.., 
wes slane,..in quhais place the said Alexander, being pro- 
vidit to the said pensioun, bruikit the samin_peciabillie. 
1593-4 Exch. Rolls Scotl. eae a Johnue Balfour, pro- 
vidit of auld to the chapellanie of Sanct Thomas. @ 1639 
Srottiswooo //ist. CA. Scot. 1. (1677) 5g Shevez posted to 
Rome..and was himself provided to the Archbishaprick. 
1887 Lurton Life Cotee 121 He was provided, in 1504, to 
the vacant see of St. David's. 1899 Trevenvan Eng. Age 
Wycliffe 120 The Papal power of ‘providing ' to benefices. 

IIT. 7. To equip or fit ont (a person, cte.) with 
what is necessary for a certain purpose; to furnish 
or supply with something implied. In quot. 1628, 
to provide or furnish with a lodging. 

1465 in L.xch. Rolls Scotl. V1¥. 321 note, Gevin..in parte 
of sustentacione of him unto the tyme that he be bettir 
providit, ten poundis. 1536 J/S. Ace. St. John's Llosp., 
Canterd,, Payd to Colney for to provide hym selfe away 
xij@. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 121 They do 
take so much fish, that they do prouide the whole kingdome 
for all the yeare. 1628 Eart Mancn. in Bucelench WSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 268 Werden tells me he hath pro- 
vided you not far from the Parliament. 1656 H. Pricttrs 
Purch. Patt. 1676) Bixb, The first Builder is sufficiently 
provided by his workman to testifie his cost. 1838 DickExs 
Nich, Nick, xiii, £..mean to look out for another sitnation; 
so provide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please. 

tb. ref. To equip or prepare oneself, to make 
oneself ready, prepare (/o do something, for or 
against something). Cf. 3 and 4. Ods. 

er Caxton Blanchardyn xiii. 182 [They] eae alse & 
prouyded tbeym self soo, that they fered but lytyt ubyon 
or nouzte. ¢1g94 Carr. Watt &. Dudley's Voy. W. ind. 
(Hakl, Soc.) 2 A speciall commaundement. .that they should 
generallie provide themselves to goe with him the Sonday 
followinge..tothe church, 1600 Suaxs. A. J’, £, 4 iii.89 You 
Neice prouide your selfe, 1602 — aw. iu. iti. 7 King... 
Therefore prepare you... Guild. We will our selues prouide, 
160 Futter Pisgah 1. x. 212 Hence the Sea running South- 
ward, provides itselfto entertain a nameless Brook. a 1652 Jb 
Smuty Sed. Dise. x. ii. (1856) 469 Hf we will provide ourselves 
against the devil who never misseth any opportunity. .to 
tempt us. F 

8. To fumish or snpply (a person, etc.) wilh some- 
thing. Oftcn in indirect passive. a. Const. with. 
11g. in Lundale's Vis. (1843) 98 With help of her. .So 
prudently with vertu hus to provyde. , 1500-20, DUNBAR, 
Poems xiv. 3. How that this realme, with nobillis ones 
nummer, Gydit, provydit sa, He geiris hes bene, + 5 
Camoen Rem. t Proutted with al complete prouisions 0 
Warre. 1798 Sopnia Lee Canterd. 1, Vag. ae T, 
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H. 167 His valet [was] provided with phosphoric matches, | sight, precaution, providence, f. Arduidére to PRo- 


by which he had now lita taper. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. h. 
71 They. . provide themselves with sweet cakes, bread, dates. 
1860 ‘I'vnoste. Glac. i. xxii, 151 The waiter then provided 
me with a ham sandwich. 

tb. Const. of O6s. 

1547 Boorpe /afrod. Anowd. xiv. (1870) 160 Howbeit the 
ious townes be pronyded of vitels. 1956 Aurelio 4 Lsad, 
(1608) Piij, Provyde you of trew contricion and_patience. 
1687 W. Rano tr. Gassend’’s Life Petrese 1.172 Viassius.. 
providing him of a ship, sent him away. 1723 CHamRers 
tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. ¥. 142 When an Architect is not 
provided ofan able Painter fit to manage a Work of this kind. 

te. Const. 72. Se. Obs, 

1586-7 Not, Seace. Reg. Scot, XXI. 61 [he] sall.. provyid 
and furneis his majesteis hous and haill tabillis..in naiprie, 
fyireweschell, and tyneveschell. 

9. éxtr. with for: to make provision for a person, 
his needs, etc. Often in indirect passive. 

1535 Coverpae 1 Chror, xxiii. 5 Therfore wy] I prouyde 
for him. 1597 Swans. 2 Aen, #7, v. v. 105 His wonted 
Followers Shall all be very well prouided for. 1632 J. Hav- 
wako tr. Bioudt's Eromena 194 ‘Vhe old King seeing his 
sonnes thus well match'd, and Polimero so well provided for 
and setled. 1764 Burx /oor Laws 202 ‘Thus hath the 
wisdom of the nation.. been employed for ages, in providing 
properly for the poor, and yet they are not properly pro- 
vided for, 1856 Froune /fist, Ene. i. 44 ‘The essential 
duty of every man heing to provide honestly for himself 
and his family. 


+ Provide, @. 06s. vare—', [ad. L. providus 
foreseeing, f. providére: see prec.) Prudent, fore- 
seeing, provident. 

61478 ffart, Contin, Hieden (Rolls) VE. 445 He was 
moderate in curestemporalle, provide in cownsaille[ WaALsinc- 
HAM Chron. ‘Tn curis temporalilus providus’]. 


Provided (provairded), #7. a. and quasi-coz/. 
[Pa. pple. of Proving 2.) 


I. pps. a. 1, Prearranged, preconcerted. Ods. 

1562 Burgh Ree. Peebles 4 Oct. (Rec. Soc.) 280 The greit 
providit slauchteris oppresiones and skaithis done to ws. 

2. Prepared, ready; ina state of readiness. 

1579 Lyty £uphucs (Arb.) 136 Demosthenes being sent for 
to declaime amiddest the multitude, stayd and sakle, Fan 
not yet pronided, xis9q Suaks. Ach. ///, hb 132 With 
what 4 sharpe prouided wit he reasons. @ 1604 ILANMER 
Chron, fret. (1633) 89 Hawlaffe came in the uight..hee 
hasted to Adelstanes lent, but he was provided, and in 
armes, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) FH. xiv. 284 ‘The company 
was. .well armed, and provided for all events. | 

3. Furnished or equipped (with what is needed). 

1873 ‘laistram uZead xi. 217 vote, Offering an easy 
opportunity for a rightly provided collector, 1880 J. E. 
Watt Poet. S&. 45 (8.D.D.), F was ance weel providit, au’ 
deemed mysel’ thrang, A-boukin' an’ bleachin’ haitl wabs 
o' new sheetin’, 

4. ‘That is supplied, furnished, or afforded. 

1878 Browninc La Satstas 446 Man..makes for the pro- 
vided room Where the old friends want their fellow. 1891 
Pall Mail G.2. Sept. 3/2 Heligoland..was not..an average 
tourist’s haunt. It was less..in the mutter of ‘ provided’ 
Amusements. 

b. Provided school, a public elementary school 
provided by the local education authority, under 
the Education Act of 1902. 

lxg02 Act2 Edw, I’/7,c. 42$7 Aschool maintained but not 
provided by the local education authority. /4/d. 88 Where 
the local education authority or any other persons propose 
to provide a new public elementary school. /é/d., That a 
school provided by the local education authority, or not so 
provided, as the case may be, is better suited to meet the 
wants of a district than the school proposed to be provided.) 
1902 Westin, Gaz. 29 July 2/2 The House stopped at.. 
the management of provided schools; the whole question 
of the Voluntary (or unprovided) schools has still to come. 
1902 Daity Caron. 17 Oct. 5/7 What guarantee is there 
that they would not turn the school into a ‘provided ' or 
Board School ? 

IL. pa. pple. and quasi-con/. 

5. With the provision or condition (that) ; it being 
provided, stipulated, or arranged (that): used chiefly 
in legal and formal statements; also, in general 
use, more loosely: On the condition, supposition, 
or understanding (that). a. with chat. 

1460 Forrrscur Ads. §& Lim. Alon. xiv. (1885) 143 Pro- 
vided alway, that no man be harmyd..in the arrerages off 
such livelod. 1488 Act 4 //en. V'71,c. 3 Provided alwey that 
this present Acte begyn to take effecte at the fest of Annun- 
ciacion of oure Lady next coming, and not afore.  1gg1 
Snaks. Two Gent. wv. i. 71, E take your offer, and will live 
with you, Pronided that you do no outrages On sill 
women, Or poore passengers. 1637 Decree Star Cham, 
§ 15 in Afflton's Areop. (Ath) 16 Prouided that they exceed 
not the number of ‘I'wentie. 1818 Crutse Digest (ed. 2) VI. 
575 Provided that, if such child should die before ar. .the 
reversion should go to other persons named, 1879 Bain 
Higher Eng. Grant. 113 Provided that all is safe, yon may go, 

b. without ¢lat: = if only. 

[1600 E. Buounr tr. Conestaggioiz Always provided, if the 
Turk sent not an armie into Italy.) 1604 Suaks. Har. v. 
ii. 210 (2nd Qo.) Now or whensoeuer, prouided F be so able 
as now. 161x — Cymd. 1. iv. 166. 1687 A. Lovete tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav.\. 60 For the common sort of People, pro- 
vided you'll give them Drink enough, they are wholly at 
your service. 1716 Anoison Freeholder No. 30 P 4 Hee 
vided there be a Pudding upon the Table, na matter what 
are tbe other Dishes, 1857 Buckte Cfocérz. 1. xiv, 761 The 
circumstances. .may always be known, provided the evidence 
is ample and authentic. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 60 Pro- 
vided the temperature remain the same the volume which a 
gas occupies is inversely proportional [ete.}. 


Providence (pre-vidéns), 55. [a. F. providence 
(12th c. in Latz-Darm.), ad. L. providentia fore- 


VIDE; see -ENCE.] 

+1. The action of providing ; provision, prepara- 
tion, arrangement; chiefly in phrase fo wake 
providence, to make provision. Os, exe. dial, Iu 
this sense, and in b, da/, also (provairdéns). 

1426 Lyoc., De Guil, Pilger. 8785 Yiff thow lyst maken 
prouydence Off any konnyng or scyence. 1432-gotr. Hrgden 
(Rolls) VFI. 115 God schalle make providence [of a king) 
after hym [Trevisa God schal purveie, L. procidebit Deus}. 
23533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. AL, Aterel. (1546) Riijb, 
Sodeyn death came to the fathers, and no providence made 
for the doughters. 1547 SA, Marchauntes ev b, That they 
maye make suche prouidens and remedy that the vengeaunce 
of God do not fall on the poore peopel. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Providance, a providing of victuals, etc. 

tb. That which is provided; a supply, a pro- 
vision. Cf. Provintne v2 sb. b. Obs, exc. dial, 

It Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) § Expense pro provi- 
denis contra viagium pd 1478 Bh. Noblesse (Roxb.) 
68 Vn every castelle..or towne he wolde hafe grete provi- 
dence of vitaille, of cornys, of larde, and beoffes. [1706 
Puituirs, Promidentia, Providence...In same old Records, 
Provision of Meat or Drink.] 1868 Arkinson Cleveland 
Gioss., Providance (with the é long), the matters or supply 
provided; to wit, the meat and other eatahles for a burial 
entertainment; the cakes,..&c. for a tea-party, 

2. Foresight, prevision; esf. anticipation of and 
preparation for the future ; ‘timely care’ (J.); hence, 
prudent or wise arrangement, management, govern- 


ment, or gnidance. Also, an instance of this. 

1382 Wren fsd, vic tz In his weis it shal shewe itself 
to them, and gladsumli in alle prouydence [g/oss or bifore 
ordeynyng, 1611 in every thought, 4.1". purpose], it shal 
ajen cometothem, 1390 Gowrr Conf. }. 203 He made Edwyn 
his licutenant,..and thus be providence Of alle thinges wel 
begon Ile tok his leve. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. 43 
The Archebisshop .. by Merlyns prouydence lete purucye 
thenne of the best knyghtes that they myghte gete. @ 1548 
Hate Chron., Edw, 1/V 189 b, Incompassyng and bryngyng 
greate thynges to passe, there lacked no industrie, nor proui- 
dence. 1622 Baton //ist. Gt. Brit. Wks. 1879 FE. 796/1 En 
this matter the providence of king Henry the seventh was 
in all men’s mouths, 1702 Exe. Theophrast. 379 This is 
not to exclude that providence of tracing premisses into 
consequences and causes into their effects. 1867 Mavaicr 
Hatriarchs § Lawg. vi. (1877) 134 ‘The creature who bears 
His image is intended to exercise providence. 

b. Regard to future needs in the management of 
resources ; foreseeing economy, thrift, frugality. 

1608 Hrywoon Mage Lpcrece ut. v. Wks. 1874 ¥. 209 We 
must be carefull, and with providence Gulde his domestick 
businesse. 1620 E. Biount fore Suds. 105 ‘They that 
spend more then they haue, want gouernment: they that 
spend all, Providence. 1848 Muti. f’o/. eon. 1. xiti. § 1 
(1876) 117/2 [}t] renders the increase of production no lunger 
exclusively dependent on the thrift or providence of the 
inhabitants themselves. 1857 Ruskin (of. Econ Art 8 
When there should have been providence there has been 
waste, 1885 Ln. Pemrroke in Padl all G23 May 2/1 
The providence which is all that is necessary in a rich 
coats like ours to bring material prosperity to the labouring 
class. 

3. In fall, providence of God (etc.), divine provi- 
dence; The foreknowing and beneficent care and 
government of God (or of nature, ete.) ; divine 
direction, control, or guidance. 

13.. St. Evkenwolde 161 in lorstm. ddteng/, Leg, (1881) 
269 Pe prouidens of pe prince Pat paradis weldes. 1382 
Wyetir Wisc. xiv. 3 ‘Thou, fader, governest bi prouydence 
[Gr. mpévoca, 1388 purnyaunce]. ¢1g00 Three A ings Cologne 
35 Almy3ty god, whos prouidence in hys ordinauncc failep 
nox. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 121/2 He was in hys chyld- 
hode sette to studye whereby dyuyne prouydence he 
floured in double science, 1853 ‘I’. Witson A’Aed. (1580) 57 
Nature by her providence, mindeth vnto vs a certaine 
immortalitic. 1587 Gonpixc De Sfornay ix. (1592) 132 
What else is Providence, than the will of God vttered foorth 
with Reason, and orderly disposed by vnderstanding? 163 
Litucow ?’razv, x. 471 Thy Bookes .. are miraculousl 
‘Translated by her {ive. the Virgin Mary's] speciall proui- 
dence, 1676 W. IIusparn J/appiness oy! People 3% Creation 
and providence are the issues of the same Being and Power, 
19727 De For Mist. Appar. iv. (1840)38 Providence which 
is..the administration of heaven's government in the world, 
1864 MtumMan Lat. Chr. ut, vii. (1864) I. rg0 That the 
ordinary providence of God gave place to a perpetual inter- 
position of miraculous power. : 

+b. The lot assigned to one by Providence. Os. 


RONCE-USE, 

a 1661 Futser Worthies, Cantd, (1662) . 152 Stephen de 
Fulborn..Going over into Ireland to seek his Providence 
({commonl 
Waterford. p Re 

4. Hence applied to the Deity as exercising 
prescient and beneficent power and direction. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. xu. Ixxviii. 321 Whom if 
i Nature call (saith One) yee call him not amis...Or 

rouidence, whose acting power doth all begin and end. 
1691 Norns Pract, Disc. 219 No Man is too little and 
despicable for the notice of Providence, however he may be 
overlook’d by his Fellow-Creatures. 1704 Dr Foe in 15¢/ 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. w. 88 What Providence has 
reserved for me he only knows, 1842 Auison /fést. Hurope 
Ixxviii. X. gots Moreau expressed a fact of general applica- 
tion, explained according to the irreligious ideas of the 
French Revolution, when he said, that ‘ Providence was 
always on the side of dense battalions’, 1894 Barinc. 
Gourn Queen of L. 11. 59, 1 am not one to fly in the face of 
Providence, 

b, ¢rausf. A person who acts or appears in the 
character of Providence. col/og. 

1856 Emerson Eng. J'vatts, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 86 
‘They might be little Providences on earth’, said my 


nicknamed his fortune)..became.. Bishop of | 


PROVIDENTIAL 


friend, ‘and they are, for the most part, jockeys and fops*. 
1886 P. S. Ronixsox lMalley Feet. Trees 28 Man is the 
Providence of the goose and..it is well that we shonld.. 
generously condescend to sympathy with it. 1895 Dazly 
wWews 30 May 6/5 ‘The Providence of the officers who were 
sent to stay at St. Petersburg was Mlle. Georges, 

5. An instance or act of divine intervention; an 
event or cirenmstance which indicates divine 
dispensation. Sfeciad providence, a particular act 
of direct divine intervention. 

1643 [Ancien] Lancash, Valley of Achor 1 Gods eternal 
Counsells..are in time turned into. , Prayers, Prayers into 
Providences, and Providences into Praises, 1651 Mrq, 
Ormonor in Nicholas Papers (Camden) }. 279 The King 
ue by an eminent and high providence escaped the bloody 
hands of the Rebells is arived at Paris. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. x. 175 How can he sweeten the bitterest provi- 
dences! 1861 Pearson Larly & Aid. Ages Eng. 233 Here 
the event would no doubt be classed by some modern 
religionists under the head of special providences. 1871 
VYynnatt Fragn. Sc. (1879) HE. ii, 11 ‘he miracle of the 
‘thundering Legion was a special providence. 

b. Applied esp. to a disastrous accident, or 


fatality, regarded as an act of God. Oés. or dtad. 
1740 Wrsiry Ji&s. (1872) 1. 290, F was informed of an awful 
providence. 1809 Kennatt 7'raz, Ixxxv. HE. 292 The phrase 
a providence..in New England..appears to be more fre- 
quently used for that which is disastrous but which is at 
the same time to be regarded and submitted to as the act 
of God. 1814 Connecticu! Courant 1 Mar. 3/2 Distressing 
Providence.—On Wednesday last as ohn N. Olcott... was 
scating on Connecticut river..he.. broke in and drowned. 
Tence Pro-vidence v. sonce-wa., trans. to act 
the part of Providence towards; to be a provi- 


dence to. 

rgor Pall Mall G. 28 May 4/1 She grew up in an obscure 
country parsunage. .providenced by a high-minded. .father, 

+ Providency. Oés. rare. [ad. L. prowi- 
denti-a: see prec.] ‘The quality of being provi- 
dent; foresight and preparation ; = prec. 2. 

1600 W. Watson Pecacordon (1602) 258, 1 haue..often 
douhted whether Saint Ambrose deserued more coinmenda- 
tion for his providencie in attempting such a matter: or the 
emperor for his patience and obedience in taking the same 
in so good part, 1617 Morvson fin. 1. 204 Vet we have 
not been wanting in our prouidency, 1644 Dicsy Neé, 
Bodies xxxviii. § 1. 327 Of prescience of future euentes, 
prouidencies, the knowing of thinges nener seene before; 


and such other actions, 
Provident (provident), a. [ad. L. providéns, 
Cf. 


-éntem, pres. pple. of prdvidére to PRovIDE. 
F. proviient (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Foreseeing; that has foresight of and makes 
provision for the future, or for some future event ; 
exercising or characterized by foresight. /7o77- 
dent society = Friendly society (FRIENDLY a. 8). 

1429 Jol. Poems (Rolls) If. 143 Provident, with Brutus 
Cassius; Hardy as Hector, whan tyme doth require. 1487 
limplied in Provinentiy 1). 1948 Unatn #rasue, Par. 
Luke vi, 67b, He is like to a prouident and circumspect 
builder, that buildeth his house, nor for a vain braggne or 
shewe onely. 1663 Bove Usef Lixp, Nat. Philos. 1. ti. 50 By 
Solomon God sends the Slaggard to school to the Ant, to 
learn a provident Industry. 1 Appison Virg, Georg. 
v. 189 Each provident of cold, in summer flies ‘Chro' 
fields and woods to seek for new supplies. 1783 Burke 
Affairs fudia Wks. ie ‘The order... was (for its matter) 
provident and well considered. 1846 Lit, Gaz. 7 Nov.957/2 
National Provident and Benevolent Institution. 1847 
Marrvat Childr. Nv Forest xxi, It was fortunate that 
Humphrey had been so provident in making so large a 
quantity of bay. . P 

2. Economical ; frugal, thrifty, saving. 

1596 Br. W. Bartow Zéree Serm. iii. 133 Let the poore 
be prouident in a plentifull haruest. 1655 Jer. Tayvtor 
Guide Devot. (1719) 54 Thou wilt be more provident of thy 
‘Time and of thy Talent. 1700 Dayvpen Pal. & Areite ut. 
527 A Prince so gracious and so good, So just, and yet so 
provident of blood! 1743 Bunkecrey & Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 124 H we are not exceedingly provident in Regard to 
serving out Provisions, we must all inevitably starve, 1888 
FB. Hume Ame. Alidas 1. iii, He will always be poor, 
because he never was a provident man. 


Providential (previdenfal), a2. (sd.) [f. L. 
providentia PROVIDENCE +-AL. So F. providentiel 
(18-19th ec. in Latz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Of the nature of or characterized by provi- 


dence or foresight; provident, prudent. Ods. 

1663 Butter //ud. t.1.758 Sure some mischief will come of 
it Unless by providential wit Or force we averruncate it. 
1673 H. Stusar Further Vindie, Dutch War 17 Neither is 
it providential for a weak Prince..to run Precipitously 
intoa War. 1794 T. Tavuon Pansanias 1. 33, 1 especially 
admire..his providential care with respect to future con- 
tests. @1845 Hoop Open beet xiit, The tender Love 
Bird—or the filial Stork? The punctual Crane—the pro- 
vidential Raven? 

2. Of, pertaining to, or ordained by divine provi- 
dence. + Providential right, the ‘ divine right’ of 
kings (obs.). 

1648 Eikon Bas. x. 83, ¥ do not think that 1 can want any 
thing which providentiall necessity is pleased to take from 
me. @ 1677 Hate Print, Orig. Man 1.1. 34 The necessity 
of a Providential Regiment of the parts of the Universe, 
1695 J. Sace The Article Wks, 744 . 345 Sure Tam, here 
[i e.in Knox's Letter) is the providential right, so plainly 
taught that no glosses can obscure it. 1736 BuTLER Ayal, 
1. v. Wks, 1874 J. 94 A providential disposition of things. 
1768 in Picton L'pool Afunic, Rec. (1886) 11. 277 Unless sick- 
ness or other providential accident hinders him. 1869 M. 
Parrison Serut, (1885) 187 The existence of a first cause and 
providential governor. 


PROVIDENTIALIST. 


b. That is, or is thought to be, by special inter- 
position of providence; opportune; lucky, fortu- 
nate, (Now the most common use.) 

1719 Dr For Crusoe (1858) 264, | knew nothing that night 
of the supply I was to receive by the providential driving of 
the ship nearer the land. 790. Burke Fr. Kew 25 [It] was 
by them considered as a providential escape. 1856 Kane 
Are Expl. 11.i. 27 Petersen caught another providential fox. 

B. sé, A providential occurrence ; an interposi- 
tion of Providence. rave. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 267 Hf you consider 
affairs in the providentials ; all providences have rather heut 
that way. 1893 Boston Congregationalist 14 Sept., Provi- 
dentials... To consider whether certain particular occurrences 
were specially prepared to fit certainexigencies. 

Hence Provide-ntialist, oce-wd., 2 maintainer 
of the ‘ providential’ or divine right of sovercigns. 

1695 J. Sace The Article Wks. 1844 L343 [Knox] inay 
chance to be honoured asa Father by the Providentialists. 

Provide ntially, av. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
a providential manner. 

+L. With foresight; providently, prudently. Ods. 

1614 Raceion ist. World vy. i. § 10. 366 The victuallers, 
which the Consull Iunias, more hastily than prouidentially, 
had sent before him towards Lilyhwum. 1619 J. Camper. 
LAIN in Crt. & tues Fas. £ (1848) UW. 184 Enabling himself 
to live more providentially hereafter. p 

2. By the ordination of divine providence. 

1651 G, W. tr. Cowel’s Just, 64 But there is another Species 
of accession which is providentially naturall and is nade by 
the cvoperation of divine and humane nature from whence 
a property is acquired. 1654 Cromwertt Speech 12 Sept. in 
Carlyle, A desire..to be quit of the power God had most 
providentially put into my bands, before he called me to lay 
tt down. oe Steere Spect. No. 432 ?.2 The Geese were 
providentially ordained to save the Capitol. 1857 RusKix 
Pot, Econ. Art 111 Pines and lettuces..don't grow Provi- 
dentially sweet and large unless we look after theta. 

b. By special intervention of Providence; by 
special chance; opportunely, fortunately. (Now 


the most common use.) 

1719 De Fou Crusoe (1840) II, viii. 179 Providentially it 
was so, 1971 Hist.in dun. Reg.68/2 Providentially a happier 
temper prevailed in general. 1838 Dickens Wich. Vick. xv, 
Several frowns and winks from Mrs. K., which providenti- 
ally stopped him. 1888 Burcon Twedve Good Alen 1. ik 34 
A great separation was thus providentially averted. 

So Provide’ntialness. 

1727 Batev vol. 11, Providentialness, the Happening of 
a ‘Tbing by divine Providence, Providential effect. 

Pro-vidently, ed. [f. Provipent + -Ly 2] 
In a provident manner. 

1. With foresight and providing care ; prudently. 

1487 Kolls of Parit, Vi. 403/2 The Kyng..hath been 
besied..so that [neither] his Grace nor yet his moost Honor- 
able Councill myght..provydently make Leesez [etc.]. 1553 
T. Watson A he?, (1580) 74 Did he enuie them, or els did he 
proucaity forsee vnto them bothe, when he tooke theim 

othe from vs. 1603 Knottes //ist, Turks (1638) 137 He 
prouidently foresaw in what danger the Oguzian state stood. 
1765 Buacnstone Comm. I. Introd. ii. 51 Our laws might be 
providently made, and well executed, but they might not 
always have the good of the people in view, 1889 GretTon 
Memory's Harkd, 61 He brought first a clean handkerchief, 
which his bed-maker had providently supplied. 

b. With economy that looks ahead; thriftily. 

1576 Fueminc Panofi. Epist. 228 The ant..more proui- 
dently employing her paines then the grasshopper. 1607 
Stat. in iWist. Wakefield Gram, Sch, (1892) 57 Providentlie 
to lay out for the schole wants. 1641 Epitaph in Hissey 
Holiday on Road (1887) 404 Prudently simple, providently 
wary, ‘I’o the world a Martha, andto heaven a Mary. 1694 
Motreux Radedais v. Prol., Providently to save Charges. 

+2. = PRovIDENTIALLY adv. 2, 2b. Obs. 

1600 Hartuvt Voy. 11. 708 And also prouvidently defeated 
their dangerous and almost ineuitable fire-works. 1681 Ik. 
pete State Ireland § 18 Providently one John Mackcevir 
going by. 

So Pro‘videntness rare, the quality of heing 
provident or foresecing. 

19727 Bae vol. I, Provident ness, Thriftiness, Savingness. 
1761 Ascham's Wks., Toxoph. 83 Companions of shotinge, 
be providentness [eartier edi. prouidens], goode heede 
geving, true meetinge, honest comparison, 

Provider (provai'da:). Also 6-or, [f. Pro- 
VIDE v, + -ER!.] One who provides or supplies; 
a purveyor. Lzor's provider: see Lion 2 f. 

1gaz3 in W. 1. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 34 No 

urveyor, providor, or taker of victualls for the Kiag’s 

owshould, xgso Bate Ang. Votaries u. Pref., This, 
chaplayne of the denyll was a generall prouyder for the 
oyled fathers there. 1698 G. ‘Tuomas Pensiivania 41 
Gratitude to our Plentiful Provider, the great Creator of 
Heavenand Earth. 1774-1831 Lion's provider |see Liow 2f), 
18a7 D. Jouxson fd. field oe 1 We heard at a distance 
the Pheall (commonly called the Lion or went provider) 
which isa jackal. 1832 Jerpan Axfobiog. LH. vii. 88 Our 
skilful provider for popular curiosity brought over Buona- 
Pattee coachman. tae Datly News 253 Mar. 4/7 Mr. 

Vhiteley,. equally well known as the Universal Provider. 

Uence Provi-deress, a female provider. rare~°. 

x611 Coraa., Porrvoyeuse,a Prouideresse, or Purucyeresse. 

Providetor, -our, obs. forms of PROVEDITOR. 

Providing, 74/. sd. [f. Provipe v. + -ING 1] 
The action of the verb ProvipE; furnishing, snp- 
plying; provision; + preparation (ods.). ‘ 

1603 Knoturs /Vist. Turks (1638) 282 Mony enough for 

the prouiding of all things needfull. 1616 [see Provipe 4]. 
1760-72 H. Broore Sool of Qual. (1809) IE. 122 The’ 
auctioneer and bidders proved of Mr. Snack’s providing. 
1885 Al thenzum 26 Dec, 843/2 Little or none of the money- 
hay been of English providing. 
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b. That which is provided; outfit; spec. a ' 
bride’s stock of linen and honsehold requisites (Se. ; | 
also, a stock of food or equipments. 

1820 Gleufergus WN. xxxii. 253 Rachel's apparel and ‘ pro- | 
viding '..were packed up in trunks, chests, and boxes. 1864 
Cornh, Mag. Nov.614 Hissweetheart.. hasmanaged., toxive 
money enough to buy what is called her ‘ providing’, which 
comprises the napery and other househokl linen. 189§ Outing 
(U.S) XXVI1. 3/1 All our providings and personnel were 
such asin India nobody supposes he can do without. —1g00 
Crocrett Fitting of eats iii, in Love Idylés (1901) 23, | 
will put plenty of providing for man and beast behind the 
park dyke. 

Provi-ding, fr. ff/e. and quasi-con7, [The 
pr. pple. of Provme 7. used absolutely.) a. 
pr. pote. with chat. Making the proviso or stipula- 
tion ¢hat, it being provided or stipulated ¢ha/; 
= PROVIDED 5 2, 

1423 Nolls of Part. WV. 2536/2 Prouydynz enir more that 
thei.. may have [etc]. 1463 Bary Hirdés (Camden) 33 
Provydyng alwey that she be made sewr of hire levving. 
1579 Ree. Privy Connctl Scot. VW1.177 Providing alwyis that 
the said Andro beir not forther eventure of the said money 
nor he dois of his awin propir geic and himself. 1632 Lirucow 
Tray. v1. 246 Hee cared little for our Faith, and Patience, 
providing, that our purses could answere his expectation, 
mgor Zimes 2 Oct. 36 ‘he owners have unanimonsly 
expressed their willingness to proceed to arbitration .. pro 
viding that all sections... were agreeable to this course. 

b. quasi-con7. (without ¢4a/). On condition that ; 
in case that, if only; = Provipep 5 b. 

1632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 493 The Wooll. .is nothing inferiour 
tothat..of Spaine: providing they had skill to fine, Spin, 
Weane, and labour it as they should. 1795 Fare Maumes- 
uay, Diaries § Corr, 111. 198 Freytag proposes a concert, 
providing somebody will pay for it. 1839 Gro, Extot in Life 
(1885) L. 50 Always providing our leisure is not circumscribed 
by duty. 1894 Resxin Fors Clav, xiv. 203 Providing they | 
pay you the fixed rent. 

Providitor, Providore: sec Provep-. | 

Province (prp‘vins). Also 4 (Sv.) prowince, 

5 prouynse. [a. F. province (13th ¢. in Godel. 
Compl), ad. 1. prdvincia an official duty, a charge, 

a province. Of uncertain derivation: that which | 
offers itself at first sight, from 70, Pro-1 1 + 
vincére to conquer (although it may in later times 
have affected the application of the word) does 
not explain the earliest known use in Latin. See 
Walde Lat. Atym. Wich, s.v. 

1904 W. M. Ransav in E.rfositor Oct. 243 A ‘Province’ 
to the Roman mind meant literally a ‘sphere of duty’, and 
was an administrative, not a geographical fact ; the Province | 
of x magistrate might be the stating of law in Rome, or the 
superintendence of a great road, or the administration of 
region or district of the world; but it was not and could not 
be, except in a loose and derivative way, a tract of country.] 

L. Rom, f7ist. A country or territory outside 
Italy, under Roman dominion, and administered 
by 2 governor sent from Rome. (In L. also the 
official charge or administration of such a territory.) 

1380 St. Augustin 64 in Horstm. A dfeng?l. Leg (1878) 62 
Austin pe doctour.. Boren was in pe prouince of Affrican. 
1382 Wve Acés xxiii. 34 Whanne he hadde rad, and axid, 
of what prouynee he was,..knowinge for he was of Cilice, 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 100 Tessaile.., A prouynce appropret 
aperte to Rome. 1615 G. Sanpys 7'raz. 144 His Ethnarchy 
reduced into a Romane Prouince, and the gouernment 
thereof committed vnto Poatins Pilate by Tyberius Czesar. 
1785 W. Duncan tr. Sed. Orat, Cicero xi. 1816) 389 You 
obtained a_consular province. 1904 W. M. Ramsay in 
Eapositor Oct. 244 The Province was the aspect in which 
Rome presented itself tothe people of Asia; and conversely 
the Province was the form under which the people of Asia 
constituted a part of the Empire. Rare . 

+b. The conntry of Vrovence in South Eastern 
France, which was one of the earlicst Roman 


provinces, Obs. 

xg60 Davus tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 1406, He marched 
through the myddest of Italye..tyll he came in to prouynce 
of Fraunce. /8fd. 219 ‘Ther be in the French prouince a 
people called Valdois. 1563 //outilies u. Tdolatry ut, (1640) 
28 Massile, the head Towne of Gallia Narbonensis (now 
called the Province). : 

2. An administrative division of a country or 
state; any principal division of a kingdom or 
empire, esp. one that has been historically, 
linguistically, or dialectally distinct, as the pro- 
vinces of Ircland, Spain, Italy, Prussia, Russia, 
India, and the old provinces of France. Formerly 


sometimes applied to the shires of England. 

1382 Wreutr Zsther tii. 13 And the lettris. .ben sent bi the 
corouris of the king to alle his prouyncis, 1387 Trevisa 
TTigden (Rolls) I. 259 Franconia 1s, as it were, be myddel 

rouynce of Germania, and hab in pe est side Tburyngia, in 
he west Sueuia. /éfd. I. 87 The province of Yorke 
extendethe hit oonly now from the arche of the floode of 
Humbre on to the floode of ‘Teyse. ¢1400 Maunvev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 119 Pe land..es diuided in xt. prouincez. 
3494 Fasyan Chron. vy. xc. 67 Thenne Iengiste heganne 
his Lordshyp ouer the Prouynce of Kent. 1593 Sas. 
2 Men, V7, ti. 120 Anion and Maine? My selfe did win 
them both; ‘Those Prouinces, these Armes of mine did | 
conquer. 1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. (1637) 182 My 
perambulation through the Provinces or Shires of Britaine. 
1617 Morvson /éia. 1, 274 The Lord President. .teft the 
Prouince of Mounster to meet the Lord Deputy at Galloway 
in Connaght. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. tt. xv. (1635) 
260 Our mountainous Provinces of Devon and Cornwall 
haue not deserued so ill. 1706 Putcrirs s. v., The United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, the Seven Northern Pro- 
vinces of the Low-Countries, that made a firm Alliance at 


PROVINCE. 


Utrecht, a.b. 1579, hy which they united themselves, so as 
never to be divided. 1794 Mus. Ravetiee Ayst, Udolpho 
i, On the pleasant banks of the Garonne, in the province of 
Gascony. 1804 Hurep. Mag. XV. 33/2 ‘They divided the 
country into four provinecs, viz. Ulster, Leinster, Munster 
and Connanght, each of which had its King. 1841 W. 
Svauine Jtaly y Zt. ésd. VU 383 Corsica. .is stilla province 
of that kingdom [France]. 1908 MArtaker's Alot 4gi/1 The 
Central Provinces [uf India] were formed in 1861 out of 
territory taken fromthe North-West Provinces and Madras. 

+b. Applied to the North American Colonies 
of Great Britain, now provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada; also formerly to several of those which 
after the War of Independence united to form the 
United States of America. 

Of the latter, chiefly applied to those colonies which were 
denominated provinces in their charters, sone being 59 
termed from the first, others only at a later date. Generally, 
but not universally, colonies having a royal governor, and 
some having preprictary governors, were ‘ provinces '. 

1622 (Aug. 10) Grant in Capt. Join Alason (Vrince Soc.) 
180 All that part of y® maine land in New England,.web 
the said Se Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason.. 
intend to name y* Province of Maine. 1682 Mar. 4) Charter 
Chas. fl to Wi Tenn in Poore Fed. 4 St. Constit. 1. 1310 
We do hereby erect the aforesaid Country and Islands into 
a Province and Seigniore, and doe call itt Pensilvanin, 1691 
1, Mare in Aludres Tracts 11, 289 Now that the Massa- 
ehusets Colony is made a Province. 19717 Courtaifssion 
to J. Wentworth (Nv. Provd. Pa. VL 712), We have cons 
stituted and appointed Samuel Shute Esy. our Captain 
General and Governor in chief in and over our Province 
of New Hampshire, in New England, in America. 1758 
Commission to bh Bernard (N. 7. Dacts. UX.23), Lhe Division 
of Kast and West New Jersey in America, which we have 
thoughe fit ta reunite into one Province and settle under 
one entire Government. 1832 Aneycd. Arit. (e457) VE 55 
In the year 1791 it [Canada] was divided, by an act of the 
British parliament, into the two provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, 1878 H‘Atéaker's Adu. 246 By an act passed 
in 1867,the provinces of Canada {Ontario and Quebec), Nova 
Scotia, and New brunswick, were united under the title of 
‘Dominion of Canada’, and provision was made..for the 
admission at any subsequent period of the other provinces 
wn territories of British North America, 1898 FE. B. 
Greent Provincial Gownr. in fing. Colonies of No Avs 
When James Duke of York became king, New Vork ceased 
to be a proprietary colony and became a royal province. 

e. fg. A main division of any ‘realm’. 

1869 J. Mantixeau Zéss. 11.172 Our earthis but a province 
of a wider realm. 1880 Swinpurne Séud. Shads. 73 Their 
spotted souls... hovering for an hour..on the confines of either 
province of hell. 

3. eel. The district within the jurisdiction of an 
archbishop or a metropolitan (in quot. 1377 applicd 
to a diocese); formerly, also, that within the 
jurisdiction of a synod of a Presbyterian church. 

1377 Laxci. 2, 7%. B. xv. 562 Every bisshop..is holden, 
Vhorw his prouynce to passe and to his peple to shewe hym. 
1428 Wolds of Purlt, WV. 291/1 Write to the Chirche of Vork 
for that Provynee. 1484 /éfd. V.249/1 The Clergie of the Pro- 
vince of Caunterbury. 1980 Negister of Privy Council Scot. 
I1f. 277 The diocie or province of Louthiane. 1610 Hot- 
Lanp Camden's Brit, (1637) 181 ‘The Provinciall Synods in 
both Provinces. 1649 (f#7ée) An Apologetic Declaration of 
the conscientious Presbyterians of the Province of London. 
1882 Hook Ch, Diet. 617. 1861 J. G.Sueveano Fadl Nome 
xil, 644 To the parochial cities were attached bishops, to 
the provinces metropolitans, to the dioceses patriarchs. 

b. One of the territorial divisions of an ecclesi- 
astical or ecclesiastico-military order, as the Knights 
Templars, the Franciscans, the Jesuils, or of the 
Propaganda, 

1727-41 Cuamaers Cyeé. 5. v., The general of the order has 
several provinces under him, 1839 Penny Cycd. XVV. 110/2 
Although they [the Jesuits] had alsotheir respective generals 
residing at Rome, yet their authority over the distant con- 
vents of the various provinces was very limited. 1848 Secr. 
Societies, Templars 244 Besides these offices of the Order 
[the Templars] there were the Great-priors,Great-preceptors, 
or Provincial Masters..of the three Provinces of Jerusalem, 
Tripoli, and Antioch, 

4. More vaguely, A country, territory, district, or 
region; a part of the world or of one of its con- 
tinents. 

€1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 332 His sonne Edward 
pe prince, & fiftene for his sake, Pre hundred of pe pro. 
vince, knyghtes wild he make. 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
sop w. viii, They came in to the pronynce of the apes, 
1555 Epen Decades 52 Owre men fownde certen trees in 
this prouince [Cartagena], which bore greate plentic of 
sweete apples. 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] D'Acosta’s sist. 
Indies i. x. 191 Distinet seas, taking their names from the 
Provinces they bathe. 1751 Jounson Rambler No, 142 7 
"The whole province flocks together as to a general festivity. 
Lbid. No. 365 * 14 Some had long moved to distant provinces. 

5. f/. A comprehensive designation for all parts 
of a country outside the capital or chief seat of 
govemment; e.g. of France apart from Paris, or 
Icngland apart from London. Cf. Provincia A. 4. 

{Of French origin, and referring to the old Provinces of 
France as distinet from L’fle de France and its capital 
Paris. Cf. Littré, da provinee ‘all that is in France outside 
the capital (often with the notion of that which is behind in 
fashion, manners, or taste)’, Sonretiines also in the plural 
les provinces (1671 in Mme, de Sévigné). In reference to 
England chiefly an expression of the London newspapers, 
or of London actors who ‘star the provinces") |, 

{1638 Baker tr. Balsac's Lett. (vol, LIL) 31 This sweete 
ayre of the wide world, and these daintics of the spirit, which 
are not common in our Provinces.) 1804-6 Svp. Sait Mor, 
Philos. (1850) 163 ‘Those opinions go down by the mail- 
coach, to regulate all matters of taste for the provinces. 1849 


THackeray Pendennis xix, Sbe had, . starred ila 
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with great eclat and had come back to London. 1874 
L. Srernes Hours in Library Ser. t vi. 341 The provinces 
differ from Paris in the nature of the social warfare. 1882 
Pesooy Eng. Yournalism xii, 88 1a the provinces, as in 
London, Liberal journalists outnumber the Conservatives. 
1882 Freeman in Logo. Alag. |. 8g, | have even known a 
New York paper soca of the rest of the United States as 
"the provinces’. — [see Provincia a. 4}. 1896 Cosmopolitan 
XX. 442 Mr, Pastor's company all came back from giving 
pleasure to what English writers would call ‘ the provinces’. 
1896 Law Vines Cl. 573/2 The Cull force of the Bench is 
required to deal effectually with the work in London and 
the provinces. 

6. Nat. /fist, A faunal or floral area less exten- 
sive than a ‘region's a sub-region. 

1879 Huxtey Anat, fav. Anim. 1g Certain areas of the 
earth's surface are inhabited by groups of animals and 
plants..not found elsewhere...Such areas are termed Pros 
vinces of Distribution. 383g Lyent. Eden. Geol. (ed. 4) 96 
The sea and land may be divided into. distinct areas or 
provinces, each peopled hy a peculiar assemblage of animals 
and plants. 

IL. 7. The sphere of action of a person or 


body of persons; duty, office, business, function, 


department. 

a1626 Bacos QO. Elz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bolin) 480 This 
is not a subject for the peu of a monk, or any such cloistered 
writer...Certainly this is a province far men of the first 
rank, 65x Jlopses Lezak. xxii, ‘This word province 
signifies a charge, or care of business, which he whose lusi- 
ness it is, committeth to another man. 1702 Clarcadon's 
dist, Reb. 1. Pref. 2 1t is a difficult Province to write the 
History of the Civil Wars of a great and powerful Nation. 
1993 Life N. Frowde 32, 1 rose softly, and dressed myself, 
a Province I was growa very alert at. 1995 Sterve's 
Sent. Journ. WI. 192 (The Story) My province was.. 
to carry home the guods. 19776 G. Semrin Building in 
IVater 149, 1 presume it is quite out of our Province. 
1787 Jurrerson [}‘rf#, (1859) 11. 103 It is neither in iny 
province, nor in my power, to remedy them. 1806 
A. Honrer Culina (ed. 3) 262 The province of the cook, is 
ta dress the meat accarding to the modern costume, and.. 
todish itnup in an elegant manner, 1849 Macaciay ffist, 
Eng. x it. 657 James had invaded the province of the 
legislature, 1888 M. Rourrtson Lombard St. Alyst. xii, 
How he had secured an entrance..it is not our province to 
inquire. 

IIl. fg. from I. 

8. A department, division, or branch of learn- 
ing, science, arl, government, or any subject. 

1709 Berrecey The. Mision § 115 Vhe two distinct provinces 
ofsightandtouch. 1710— /'r ine, f/m. Knowd. § 101'Thetwo 
Great provinces of speculative science, .. Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics. 1756-82 J. Wartos £ss. Pope (ed. 4) 11. xt. 
262 He early left the more poetical provinces of his art, to 
become a moral, didactic and satiric poet. 1838-9 HaLtam 
ddist, Lit, 1V. ww. vii. § 8, 295 In the provinces of erudition 
and polite letters..some tendency towards a coalition began 
to appear. 1874 Carpenter lent. Phys. 1, xii. (1879) 505 
In the provinces of Aésthetics and Morals. 

+9. Zoot. and Bot. A sub-kingdom. Oés, rave. 

1866 Owen Anat. Vertebr, Antu. \. Pref. 9 Miastrations 
will be found in the chapters on the Articulate Province 
and other parts of the ‘ Lectures un Invertebrates’. 

IV. 10. atirié. and Comé. Of, belonging or per- 
taining to a (or the) province, as province cost, 
man, seal, store; province-line, see quot, 1809. 

1648 B. Prantacenet Deser. New Aléion6 Having obtained 
under the Province Seal my grant of my Manor of Belvill. 
3758 L. Lyon in Writ. Frnds. (1855) 14 There was a regiment 
of province men come upto Schenacata. 1758 5, ‘Tuosmrson 
Diary (1896) zo We eat supper and breakfast on Province 
cost. 3763 J. Woorman ¥ra/. (1840) 114 Going down the 
river to the province-store at Shaniokin. 1809 KENDALL 
Trav. 131. 277 The bay itself..is intersecled by what is 
called the province-line; that is, by the forty-filth degree of 
north latitude, which is the southern boundary of Lower 
Canada. 

Provincial (provinfal), a and sé. [a. F. 
Provincial (13th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. prd- 
vinctal-is, . prévincta : see prec. and «AL.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a province or 
provinces. 


1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical province. 

1377 Lance. P. P/. B. xt. 56 For whiles fortune is pi frende, 
Freres wil pe lonye..and for pe biseke, ‘To ber priour 
prouyncial a pardoun forto haue. ¢1380 Wvetr Iss. 
(1880) go Pe mynystris prouyncials, to whom only.. be 
grauntid lene to resceyue freris. 1483 Caston's Chron, ting, 
tv. (1529) 33/1 Yf the cause were shewed in tbe provyacyall 
counsel of bysshops. 152g More Dyadoce 1. Wks. 109/t 
That the clargye of this realme hath..by a constytacion 
prouincial pro a any boke of scripture to bee translated 
into the englyshe tonge. 1560 Daus tr. Séeddane’s Comm. 
gob, It was awe to have a _lawfall counsel, eyther 
prouinciall, or Sener « 1578 2nd Bh. Discipl. Ch. Scot. vii. 
§ 18 Provinciall assemblies we call lawful conventions of 
the pastors doctors and uther eldaris of a province. 1649 
Mitton Lrkon. xiii, Wks. 1851 111.444 Not Presbytery but 
Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial,and Diocesan Presby- 
ee 19726 Aviirre Parergor p. xxxvii, A Law made in 
a Provincial Synod is properly term'd a Provincial Con- 
stitution, 185: Hussey Papal Power i, 4 He had good 
reason to appeal from a provincia] judgment of his case, 

2. Of or belonging to a civil province, ¢.g. an 
ancient Roman provinee, or a province of a modern 
country or stale; rarely, of an Eoglish county. 

1594 O. B. Cee Profit. Concert. 15, | am a poore 
wretched vnderling, and no prouinciall man, neither war- 
den of my ae 1633 1°, Starrorp Pac. /1id, 1. ii. 
(18211 36 By the perswasion of the Provinciall rebells. 
1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng.» iii, (1739) 4 In this pro- 
vincial way of Government of Britain, under the Roman 
Lieutenants, 1690 Tempe Affsc. 1. iv. Poetry 36 The 
common People used that [Latin language] still, but vitiated 
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with the base allay of their Provincial Speech. 1996 Bunke 
Corr, (1844) 1V. 363, l believe that place has more of the 
stuff of a good provincial capital, than any town in England. 
1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 35/2 At the head of these four pro- 
vincial Kings [of Ulster, Leinster, Munster,and Connaught] 
was placed a supreme Monarch. 1835 THintwate Greece 
1, vili. 309 The provincial land was tributary to the state. 
1874 Parker Goth. Archit. n. 283 These round towers, or 
campaniles of Ravenna seem to constitute a provincial 
type. 

b. Of the American provinces or colonies of 
European states, es. of the British colonies; 


colonial. Cf. B. 4b. Obs, exe. //ist. 


1688 Col, Rec. Pennsylv, 1.228 Ata Meeting of the Deputy | 


Governorand Provinciall Councill. 1760 f/ist.in dan, Reg, 
59/2 ‘Lhe whole regular, and no sinall part of the provincial 
force, which remained in Canada. 1764 Answ. to Queries 
on Govt. Maryland 16 Like the provincial rattle-snake coiled 
up, whose poisonis best prevented bya switch. 1976 V. Yersey 
slrchives Ser ul. is Elected..to represent the County of 

Bergen in Provincial Congress, to be held at Trenton. 1882 
Vrareman Lect. fo Amer. Audiences u. iv. 320 The word 
frovinctaé was, with a near approach to accuracy, often 
applied to your Thirteen Colonies, while they were still 
dependencies of Great Britain. 1898 KE. 1. Greenn 7he 
ProvinciatGownr. in Eng. Colonies of N.A Vref. The terin 
‘Provincial Governor” has been chosen to designate the 
chief executive of the Royal and proprietary colonies. 

+3. Having the relation of a province to a 
sovereign state, Also fig. Ods. 

1576 Fresinc Panofl, Episi. 243 He being a Prince of a 
Prouinciall ivrisdiction. 1602 Warnen AA. Ang, pit. 
(1612) 363 As of the aforesaid Countrie called Angel or 
Angulus, now prouincial to Denmarke. 1649 Burwer 
Fathomyot. Ep. Wed. 1 The Argument of it [this Book] is 
Provinciall to Physick, 1685 Drvnoes 2reft Aldon & 
Aléanius Ess, (ed. Ker) I. 272 The other parts of it..are 
sullas much provincialto Italy,as, in the tine of the Roman 
Empire. 1708 J. Cuamarerayne Sé. Gt, Brit, 1.3. i. (1739) 2 
The whole Provincial Britain. .was.,divided into Britannia 
Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Czsariensis, 

4. Of or belonging to a province or provinces as 
distinguished from the nation or slate of which it 
or they forma part; loeal ; hence (inaccurately), of 
the ‘ provinces’ (see PRovince 5) as distinguished 
from the capital (the usage of which is taken as 
national); situated in ‘the provinces’. 

{A French idiom, referring orig. to the provinces of France). 

1638 Bawer tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 190 Vou know pro- 
viaciall spirits Lorig. (1624) esprits provinciausr)are extremely 
greedy. 1674 Drynen frol. at Opening A'cw Louse 22 
That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age, They give 
the law to our provincial stage. 1772 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Lie Mrét. (1832) 1.17 Those many barbarisins which 
characterize a provincial education. 1787 Grosn Proeiue. 
Gloss, Pref. 3 Provincial or local words are of three kinds, 
the first, either Saxon or Danish, in general grown obsolete 
froin disuse, 1809-30 CoLeripcE # fend (1865) 154 An article 
in a provincial paper of recent date. 1844 Lo. Brouciam 
Brit. Const, ix. § 2 (1862) 120 In Paris and the great pro- 
vincial towns, 1855 Macautay /fist. Hug. xviii. IV. 142 
Merchants resident at Bristol and other provincial seaports. 
1880 Swiseurne Sind, Shaks. 113 lis [Shakspere’s] 
patriotism was too national (o be provincial. 188a FREEMAN 
Lect, to Amer. Audiences u. iv. 320 In Great Britain there 
are no provinces, for every spot of the Jand has equal rights 
with every other. Little Pedlington is no more provincial 
than London. P s 

b. trans. Said of foxhnnting outside the ‘shires’. 

1861 Wuyre Meuvitte A744, //ard.1, v. 35, 1 could have 
made you, now, a particular neat provincial boot; but with 
this pattern it’s exceedingly difficult to attain the correct 
appearance fur the flying countries. 1899 H/estmr, Gaz, 
1 Dec, 4/2 Good sport has not been confined to the shires, 
«Provincial packs have enjoyed their full share. 

§. Having the manners or speech of a province 
or ‘the provinces’; exhibiting the character, 
especially the narrowness of view or interest, 
associated with or attributed to inhabitants of ‘ the 
provinces’; wanting the culture or polish of the 
eapital. 

[a 1945 Swirr(J.), A country ‘squire having only the pro- 
vincial accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor 
in his power to remedy.] 1755 Jounson, Proviuctal,. .cude $ 
unpolished. 1974 Ilarte Exlogins Poems (1810) 385/2 
His mien was awkward; graces he had none; Provinctal 
were his notions and his tone. 1817 Citatmers Astron. 
Dise, vic (1852) 136 Christianity is not so paltry and pro- 
vincial a system as Infidelity presumes it to be. 1 
Baceuot Lit. Stud. (1878) 1]. 126 ‘Tristram Shandy’.. 
1ts mirth is boisterous, fe is provincial. 1864 M. ArNoin 
Ess. Crit, ii. (1875) 77 The provincial spirit, again, exag- 
ee the value of its ideas for want of a high standard at 
tand by which to try them, 

6. Provincial Letters, the collection of letters of 
Blaise Pascal 1656-7, called (in ed. 1637) Les 
Provinciales, ou les Lettres dcrites par Louis de 
Montalie, a un Provincial de ses Amis, letters 
written by L. de M. to a provincial of (=among 
his friends, 

1659 (¢##/e) An answer to the Provinciall Lettérs [of TH. 
Pascal] Published by the Jansenists, Under the Name of 
Lewis Montalt. 1845 Maurice Afor. & Afet. Philos. in 
Fincyct. Metrop. W1. 6358/1 Whether there may not be some- 
thing in the Provinctad Letters of vhat very spirit which 
they are attacking. 

+7. = PRovencaL. Obs. 

€1440 Pallad, on Husd. 11.309 A dight vine in prouyntial 
manere That lyke a busshe vpstont. 

+b. evron. Of roses of Provins ; see PROVENCE. 

36oa Snaus. //am. wn. ii. 288 Would not this Sir, and a 
Forrest of Feathers,..with two Prouinciall Roses on my 
rac’d Shooes, get me a Fellowship in acrie of Players? 1633 
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Foro Broken 7, 1. ii, That 1 myself..have wrought To 
crown thy temples, this Provincial garland, 

B. sé. [Absolute or elliptical uses of the adj.] 
+1. A varicty of the game of backgammon. (és. 
33... MES, Kings 13 A. NVIT (Brit. Mas.) If 159/1 Pros 

nincial, Est etiam alias ludus qui vocatur pronincial. 

2. Eccl, The ecclesiastical head of a province; 
the chief of a religions order in a district or 
provinee. 

1362 Lane. P. PL. A. vit. 178 A powhe fal [v. ». pokeful] 
of pardoun per with Prouincials lettres. ¢1380 Antecrist 
in Todd 3 7reat, Iyciif 125 To abbotes & priours, mynistris 
& wardeyns, & to bise provynciales & to be popes chapi- 
leyns 14a in Latag Charters (1899) 24 Frere Willyam 
Cokar, than beande prouincial of the Quite Freris of Scot- 
lande. 1534 Lee in ey Suppress. Monastertes (Camden) 
41 We ecarned your lettres by the provynciall of the 
Augustyn firiers. 1899 Sanpys /uropz ee (1632) 69 
‘These Generalls have under then their Provincialls as 
Lievtenants in every Province or State of Christendome, 
31718 Entertainer No, 32. 215 A Hooker in his Country 
Cottage may be as upright and conscientious as his 
Provincial invested with his Pastoral Staff, 1839 Penny 
Cyed. XIV. 111/2 The general [of the pal receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, and quarterly ones 
from the superiors of professed houses. 

+b. Applied to a procuress (ef. F. addesse). 
Obs. slang. 
¢x640 [Suteev] Capt, Underwit ni. i, New yeares 

guifts From soder’d virgins and their shee provintialls 
Whose warren mast be licenc’d from our office. 

+3. The governor of a province. Ods. 

1590 R. Hicucocn Qufutess. Wt 59 Those Cities which 
are vsed to liue free, or accustomed to gouerne themselues 
by their Prouincialls. 1593 Nasne Chris?’s 7, (1613) 77 
Thou suffredst him. .to resist the Romane Prouinciall Floras, 

4. A native or inhabitant of a province (Roman 
or modern); in AZ. auxiliary troops raised in 
a province ; formerly applied to the native Irish. 

1605 CamoEn Neve. (1657) sq They took Roman names 
when they were proviacials. 1617 Morvson /éia, 1. 118 
(Rebell. Earl of Tyrone) So as if the Spaniards should 
land the Lord President might be enabled to keepe the 
Pronincials froin reuolt. /éfd. 274 Lord Rarry with 1600 
Prouincials vider him, 41638 Meroe Jes. (1672) 674 
The Inhahitants of Arabia Petraa, which were never yet 
Provincials of the ‘Turkish Empire. 178: Gisson Dec?. 
& F. xxii. (1869) 1.615 The grateful provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign, 1808 Pawe Sources ALississ. 111. (2810) 
268 ‘To be sent to America..to discipline and organize the 
Spanish provincials. 1907 Grirritw Joun Voice fr. China 
x1. 245 Mr, Peng was..like most of his fellow provincials 
bitterly anti-foreign. i 

b. An inhabitant of the North American 

Colonies before the revolution; applied esp. to 
those engaged in military service. Cf. A. 2b. 

1758 J/ist.in Aun, Reg. 72/2 We embarked npon Lake 
George with near 16000 troops, regulars and provincials. 
1989 /bid. 33/2 ‘Vhe French .. collected all the regular 
troops and proviacials, which they could draw from all 
their posts about the lakes. 1975 M. Cutter in Life, ete. 
(1888) I. 49 We obtained an exact account of the number of 
Provincials that were killed and wounded in the battle [of 
Lexington] of the 19th ultimo. 1876 Bancrorr f/isé, U.S. 
IIT. xiii, 196 Nine thousand and twenty-four provincials, 
from New England, New Vork, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George. : 

5. Onewho dwells in or comes from the ‘ provinees’ 
as distinguished from an inhabitant or native of 
the capital; hence, a ‘countrified’ person. 

11x SHAFTEsHURY Charac, (1737) 11. u,b. L133 This we 
may observe in the hardy remote Provincials. 1775 T. 
Suerioan Art Reading p. x, By the aid of which _ all 
foreigners and provincials may. .acquire a just pronunciation. 
1843 tr. Crstine's Empire of Czar VW. 153 On the same 

rinciple that, in France, the Provincial distrusts the 

Parisian. 1865 LowetL Mew Eng. Two Cent, Ago Prose 
Wks. 1890 1], 73 Alter that time they sank mapaly into 
provincials, narrow in thought, in culture, in cree 

+6. An ordinance of a provincial synod; also, a 
rescript addressed to an ceclesiastical province. Ods. 

@ 1529 Suecton Ware ihe Hawke 133 Decrees or decretals 
..Or els provincials. 1605 Campen emt. i, 5 And the Kings 
of Scotland, as appeereth in an antient Roman Provinciall, 
had next place before Castile. 369, H. L’Estrance Adit. 
ance Div. OF. 317 Considering that Provincial in Lindwood, 
where the Arch-Deacons are enjoyned in their, visitations, 
diligently to take into their care... the fabrique of the 
Church. as 

tT. A aed synod: cf. Province 3. Oés. 

1639-50 Row //tst, Airé (Wodrow Soc.) 25 A partie con- 
ceaveing himself wronged by a session, may appeall to the 
Provinciall and Superintendent, (Presbyteries were not as 
yit erected), 1643 R. Baie Lett, & Frnds. (1841) 11. 70 
Atour last Provincial in Glasgow we resolved to be nolonger 
silent. 1654 Lamont Diary (Maitl.Cl.) 8: The fast (appointed 
by the proninciall of Fyfe, nt Kirkekaldie, 2654). 

+8. Akind of lizard. Ods. rare. 

1575 Tursray. /aleonric ie Take the dung of a Lyzart, 
(which is called a Provincial) and beate it into powder. — 

9. Ia olher elliptical uses: e.g. a provincial 
newspaper. 

189a Pad! Mall G. 7 Apr. 2/1 All four men included here 
are commonly given a full report in the Zieres, and on 
first-class occasions a fall report in the greater provincials, 

Provi'ncialate. [f£ Provincia, sé. 2+ -ATE).] 
The office or period of office of a provincial; 


ecclesiastical headship. 
1906 Tablet 29 Sept. 482 It was during his Provincialate 
that the fourth Congregation of Westminster took place. 


Provincialism (provinfaliz’m). [f. Provin- 
CiAL a. +-IsM. So mod.F. provincialisme.] 
1, Polétics. Attachment to one’s own province, 


PROVINCIALIST. 


its institutions, interests, ete., before those of the 
nation or state of which it is a part; provincial 
patriotism; desire for the autonomy of the pro- 
vince or provinces rather than national unity. 

1820 // ist. in Ann. Reg.t.245/2 The prevalence of a spirit of 
provincialism—and the factions into which the capital was 
split. 1860 Moitey Nether/. (1867) 111. 27 The inherent 
view of the Netherland polity was already a tendency to 
decentralisation and provincialism. 1873 Spectafor 23 Aug. 
1061/1 The Welsh themselves admit that the meeting tends 
to maintain their provincialism, their separateness, and their 
pride of pedigree. 190a Daily Chron. 26 June 4/3 The key- 
note of Spanish life, both in town and country, is pro- 
vincialism. His pueé/o and his province are infinitely more 
toa Spaniard than his mother country. : 

2. Provincial character or peculiarity; the 
manner, fashion, mode of thought, ete. which 
characterize a particular province, or ‘the pro- 
vinces’ generally, as distinct from that which is 
(or is held to be) national, or which is the fashion 
of the capital ; hence, narrowness of view, thonght, 
or intcrests, roughness of specch or manners as 
distinct from the polish of the court or capital. 

1836 Hor. Sauiru 71m rump. (1876) 296 There is 2 pro- 
vincialism of mind as well as of accent—a nationality of 
counties. 1861 Sites Hugincers 11. gor It might be said 
that there was narrowness and provincialism in this, 1870 
+ Lowen Study Wind. 204 Perhaps the narrowest pro- 
vincialism is that of Self. 187a — Dante Prose Wks. 1890 
1V. 182 Dante was. .incapable of intellectual provincialisi. 
ger Hestut. Gaz. 16 Oct. 2/2 This idea was fostered by the 
London Unionist Press, hut that Press was afflicted with a 
sort of metropolitan proviacialism. 

b. with a and J/. A peculiarity confincd to a 
certain area; a local peculiarity or variety. 

1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 127 Mcclesiastical architecture 
has its provincialisms like dialects. 1848 Aickian's Goth. 
Archit, (ed. 5) p. xxxvii, Windows of this character are 
common in the northern part of Oxfordshire, and may be 
considered as a provincialism. ne 

3. esp. The manner of speech characteristic of a 
particular province; with /, A local word, 
phrase, or peculiarity of pronunciation which is not 
part of the standard language of a country. 

1793 Marsu Aichaelis’ New Test. 1. iv. § 13. 176 In- 
scriptions..of singular service..in explaining the provin- 
cialisms and idiotisms, _1798 Soutney in Robberds Afew, 
W, Taylor (1843) 1. 221 Perhaps you will find many of the 
expressions provincialisms, which are familiar to my ears. 
1851 Gattenca /faly 1, ut, ii. 305 The style was thought 
to be harsh and uncouth; the language full of Lombard 

rovincialism. 1864 Burton Scot 4é6r, V1. i. 28 Buchanan, 

Bellenden, and Johnston had their rovincialisms and 
peculiarities, as Livy the Paduan, and Sallust the Sabine had. 

~<a (previrnfalist). [f. as prec. + 
-IST. 

1, A native orinhabilant of a province, or of the 
* provinces’, as distinct from the capital; = Pro- 
VINCIAL $5, 4, 5. 

Originally in reference to the French provinces. 

1656 Kart Monm. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xli. (1674) 57 Provincialists are more troubled at the im- 
modesty of an Officers favorite, than at a foul insolency 
committed by a ‘Townsman. 1796 W, Marsuauc 1M, England 
I. 26 A fact of which the mere Provincialists..do not appear 
to be yet sufficiently apprized. 1817 W. Tavtor in JJonthly 
Rev. LXXXM1. 204 Such practical skill comes of itself in 
condensed masses of population, and it is this which gives 
the Londoner his advantage over the provincialist. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 969 He thus spared the {ancient 
Romana] provincialists those burthens which must else have 
alighted upon them, 1871 H. R. Hawris Vhoughts for 
Times (1872) 44 His ways are inscrutable to small-minded 
provincialists, 

b. (See quot.) rare—9 

188a Ocitvie, Provincialist, one who uses provincialisms. 

¢e. An actor in ‘ provincial’ theatres. 

1902 West. Gaz. 21 Apr. 4/3 The grievance at the 
Thédtre Frangais might well be aired by our ‘provincial- 
ists ', both male and female. 

2. A supporter or advocate of provincialism, or 
of the rights or claims of a province. Cf. Pro- 


VINCIAL sd. 4, 4b. 

1708 OckLev Saracens (Bohn) 446 There was only a small 
party, supported by a few provincialists, in the interest of 
Abdallah. 1766 Gazettcer 11 Feb. 1/2 The latest accounts 
from New-York..seem to indicate, that a repeal of the 
Stamp Act will only encrease those provincialists to further 


demands. 

Provinciality (provinfiyeliti), [f Pro- 
VINCIAL @, +-ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being provincial ; the pettiness or narrowness of 
interests, feeling, or view that is apt to be associated 


with this; an example of this, a provincial trait. 

1805 W. Tavtor in Ann, Rev. IL. 243 This Scotch spirit, 
this proviaciality of public zeal, pervades the pampblet 
before us, 1864 M. Arnoto £ss. 1% Crit. ii, (1875) 70 In 
the bulk of the intellectual work of a nation which bas no 
centre, no intellectual metropolis..there is observable a note 
of provinciality. Now to get rid of provinciality is a cer- 
tain stage of culture. 1869 — Cult, ¢ Ax. Pref., 1n what 
we call provinciality they (the Nonconformists] abound, 
but in what we may call fotality they fall short. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 1/1 The petty personalities, the mean 
ambitions, and narrow provincialitics of too many of bis 
opponents, Pe: 

. spec. in reference to spcech or writing. 

1798a T. Wanton Eng. Poems Kowley 46 That circum- 
stance must bave added greatly to the provinciality, and 
consequently to the unintelligibility, of the poem. 1798 
Awna Sewarp Le/?. (1811) V. 150 A hardness in sounding 


1525 


the consonants, which mark the provinciality: of Derbyshire 
and Lancashire. 1805 Monthly Mag. XX. 30 ‘The pru- 
vincialicy of their accent. .greatly offends the English ear. 

Provincialize (previnfalsiz), 7 [fas prec. 
+-IZE.] 

1. éntr. To write or speak ina provincial dialect. 

1803 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XV1. 306 As it appears 
that Peter provincialized and was unlearned, he probably 
wrote in the vernacular tungue. 

2. ivans. To make provincial; to give a pro- 
vincial character or name to. 

Bag Mlachkw. Vag. XXVI. igi That nothing be done 
which would have the effect of provincialising the literature. 
1849 Zoolegist VVI. 2392 None of your correspondents have 
provincialized the names of our water-birds. 1885 Pad 
Mall G, 31 Vec. 2/1 Every branch of [Indian} expenditure, 
in fact, that wasaot ofnecessity Imperial ..was pravincialized. 

3. tuir. To become provincial. 

i8ga Black y White 6 Aug. 150/1 Men's ininds do not 
always widen, they spmetimes ‘provincialise’ with the 
process of the suns. 

Provincially, ad. [f. Provixcian a. + 
-LY 2.) Jn a provincial manner or capacity. 

16a8 J. Doucuty Ser. Church-schismes 25 Nbout Lent 
and autumne they ordained councels provincially to be held. 
1681 Nevire Plato Rediz. 79 We have the sane Founda- 
tions that all other Aristocracies have, who Govern but one 
City, and have no ‘Ferritory but what they Govern Provin- 
cially, 1704 elder, Durham in Lend. Gaz. Now 4049/1 
We.., the Clergy of this Diocese, having been already 
Provincially Represented to Vour Majesty. 

Provincialship. [f Provixciar sé. + -sir.] 
The office or dignity of a provincial in an ecclesi- 
astical or religious order. 

1629 Wavsworth Miler. iii. 29 lis place..was Prefect of 
the English Mission, which is now by dispensation from the 
Pope conuerted intoa Proninciall-siup, 1679 Oates Warr, 
fopish Plot 7 The Father General of the Sucicty of Jesus... 
had conferred the Provincialship. apon Thomas White. 
1867 R. Parmer 4i/¢ 2. dfoward 79 ‘be provineialship 
was made an honorary title. 

Provinciate (provitnfi,71), 6d. [6 L. provincia 
Province +-ATE!,] = prec. 

1857 G. Oniver Cath, Relig. Cornie. 465 Filling the office 
of the provinciate from 1806 to 1810, 

+ Provinciate, ff/. a. Obs. rare. [f. as pree. 
+ -ATE*,] Reduced to the state of a province, 

1671 R. MacWaro 7rwe Nonconf. 19 Restoring the jews 
lo their own Land, Religion and Laws, but only with a 
provinciat likerty. 

Provi'nciate,z. [fas prec. +-ATES.] ¢ravs. 
To reduce to the condition of a province or of 
provincials. Hence Provineiated A//. a. 

1629 MaAxwett. tr. Aerodian (1633) 209 vofe, He means 
the Provinciated part uf Britaine. 1640 Hower. Dedona's 
Gr. 56 Whea there was a Designe to Provinciate the whole 
Kingdome. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. A/ag. IL. 391 The 
Srstee part of Britain becoming pruvinciated. 188: W. 

Larswuan. é/fst. Scexes Perth. 374 The provinciated Britons 
were employed to cut down the woods. 

Provine (provain), v. [ad. F. provignier (3rd 
S provigne), -vaignier, -veignicr (13th c. in Godef. 
Compl), f. OF. provain, mod.F. provini—L, pré- 
pagin-en young shoot, slip, or layer. See Vxo- 
PAGATE v.] érans. To propagate (a vine or the 
like) by layering. Also aésoé., and inir. in pass. 
sense. Tence Provitning vé/. sé. 

1440 Pallad. on Hus. xu. 31 Now also to prouyne is 
not the werst [L. Wuse ef propago ture ducctur}. «1577 
Sia T. Smita Comm. Eng. 1. xit. (1589) 14 The father and 
mother sendeth them out in couples as it were by prouining 
or propagation. [J/argin] Prouining, or propagation, is 
when a inaa layeth a branch of a..tree into the ground, 
so that it taketh roote of it self. 1707 Curios. in fusd. 
§ Gard, 198 This was not the right Cinnamon-tree, but.. 
‘twas impossible to make it provine. 1866 Fremixc & 
Tisains Fr. Dict. VW. 8445/1 Proviguement,..provining. 
Provigner, to provine, to lay a branch of a vine in the 
ground to take root, to layer. 

Proving (privin), vd/ sd. Forms: see 
Prove v.; also 3 preofunge, 6 preeving. [f. 
Prove v. + -1xc1,} The action of Proves vd. 

1. Testing, trial, probation; experience. Now 
arch, or techn. (See also 6.) 

c13ts Mire Gy Warw. ps Man, woltou make a god 
prouing, Wher bu loue pe heuene king? a13q0 [amroce 
Psalter ix, 10 Pai at haf felid the suetnes in Fars sales 
and knawis it be prouynge. 138a Wrcuw Yas. i. 3 The 
prouyng [1388 preuyng] of 3oure feith werchith pacience. 
a14go Myrc Festfal 18 Hegb preuyng of our fay. 1591 
Srenser Jf. Judberd 1366 [He] Bad him stay at ease till fur- 
ther preeving. 1837 Wnittock, etc. Bk. 7 vades (1842) 287 
(Gun-maker) Proving ..consists in loading each barre? with 
a ball of its own size A as inuch powder as the hall 
weighs. 1846 Taexcn Mirac. i. (1862) 112 A proving of 
men's temperance..in the midst of abundance. 

+2. A proof, a demonstration. Ods. 

airs Ancr. R. 160 Sutel preofunge is bet heo was muchel 
one, pe heold so silence. ; 

3. The obtaining probate (of a will). 

1440 Yacob's Well 25 For provyng of testamenty's. 1633 
Sretman Prob, Wells Wks. 1723 11, 129 The ancient manner 
of opening, publishing, or as we call it, proving of Wills. 

4. The action of showing to be true, genuine, or 


valid; demonstration. 

1533 Fritu Another Bk. agsi. Rastell 336 The proving 
of good works doth neither make for purgatory nor against 
it. 1827 Wuatety Logie u. iii. (ed. 2) 246 One might.. 
define Proving, ‘the assigning of a reason or argument for 
the support of a given proposition’, 1898 Sir W. Crookes 


PROVISION. 


in Datly News 8 Sept. 6/3 It has been said that ‘Nothing 
worth the proving can be proved nor yet disproved‘. 

+5. Turning out; issue ; thriving. (PRovE®. 10.) 

a@is2g Sxucton “£7, Aummyng 185 God gyve it yl 
prenynge. | 

6. atérié. chiefly in sense 1, in names of things 
used in some testing process: sce quots. 

1858 Simmoxns Diet. Trade, Proving-press, an apparatus 
for testing the strength of iron girders, and other castings, 
by pressure. 1875 Keigur Dich Mech, Proving: machine, 
one for testing the resistance of springs or the strength 
of materials... /vecing prop, 2 forcing-pump for testing 
boilers, tubes, ¢tc. 1881 Rayaonn Aening Gloss, Uroring- 
4ede, a small heading driven to find and follow a coal-seam 
lost bya dislocation. 1899 IM estez, Gaz. 27 July 5 2 Experi. 
ments are being made at the Sandy Hook proving grounds. 

Proving (prvi). Af. a. [fas prec. + -ING =] 
That proves, in various senses: Trying, testing ; 
affording proof; thriving: see the verb. 

1620 Form of Service in Sprot Scott. Liturgies Jas. Vt 
(1gor) § After experience Loth of thy manifold goodness and 
proving corrections. 1670 Eacuano (ont, Clergy 26 ‘To 
think, that one such pruving lad should make recompense 
..forthose nany weak ones. 1824. Caurain. Leve Lett. 
Mary Q. Scots Pref. g Vhe proving argument was ia them, 

Provinour. In § provynowr. [a. OF. fro- 
qigneur, agent-n. from froviznter: see PROVIXE 
v.) A propagator, (Tn quot. app. a multiplier or 
disseminator of a narrative.) 

1426 Lyps. De Geil. Pilger. 277 Go fforth thow dreme ! I 
sende the By all the placys wher thow hast be; TP send the 
to thy provynours, Dy all the pathys & the tovrs. 

+ Provi'sal. Ods. rare}. [f. as Provisy c+ 
-AL,] An arrangement, provision. 

1641 Mant Monn. tr. Broud?'s Chott Warres w. 23 So 
were the difficulties of making new provisals wonderfully 
great. 

+ Provi'se, s/. Ols. rare. [ad. L, frdvis-um, 
nent. pa. pple. of srdezdére to Proving; cf. Pro- 
viso.] That which is provided or arranged before- 
hand; a provision, arrangement; a stipulation, 
proviso. - 

1466 in Archrolugta (1887! 1.. 1. 50 Here is the Copye of 
the provyse for the lyuclote of the churche. 1523 Fitaur re. 
Swe xt 22 The grauntour maye make a pronycion in his 
graunt...And this prouyse had, the landes be charged and 
the person discharged. 1570 Levins J/anip. 148/7 A Prov 
lise. Aroreisunt, F. 

+ Provi'se, 7. Obs. rare. [f. L. frovis-, ppl. 
stem of fracideve to foresee, Provipe.] 

1. drans. To foresee; = PROVIDE 7. 1. 

14.. in J/ist. Coll. Citizen London (Camden) 178 Men 
provysyde be-fore pat the vyntage..shulde come owre 
Scheters Hylle. 1625 Watter Diary Camden) 84 A flect 
of seven or nine Hollanders not far from, provising some 
disturbance in their ships, drew near. 

2. ‘Yo provide, furnish, or supply beforehand. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Aiscp i. iv, The dogge provysed 
and broughte with hym fals wytnes. 

Provision (provitzan), 56. Also 4-6 with y for 
7, ¢ for s, ot for o (3 Sc. -wisioune, 6 -vysshion, 
-vytyon, S¢. -visiun, 7 -vission). [a. F. pro- 
eiston (1320 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prozisidn-em 
a foreseeing, forethought, precaution, providing, 
prevention, n. of action f. providére to PRovinE.] 

+1. Foresight, Prevision ; ¢sf. (with trace of 
sense 2) foresight carefully exercised; looking 
ahead. Oés. : 


¢1430 Lyac. Alin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 22 For all cometh 
of Jhesu—Conseul, confort, discrecion, and prudence, Pro- 
vysion for sightand provydence. 1515 Banctay /-gloges iv. 
(1570) Cvjb/z, But goodly vertue_a lady moste ornate 
Within gouerneth with great prouision. ¢ 1830 If. Rnoors 
Bh, Nurture 276 in Babees Bk. (1868) 89 Giue with good 
will, and auoyde thy eanemye with pronisyon. 

2. The action of providing; sccing to things 
beforehand ; preparing, or arranging in advance ; 
the fact or condition of being prepared or made 


ready beforehand. 

1456 Coventry Leet Bk, 292 Payd to Joh, Wedurby..for 
beprovicion and makyng of these premisses of the welcomyng 
of oure Souerayn Jady the quene. 1549 Comfi. Seot. Prol. 
13 ]Phorinion] persauand thir tua princis entir in his scule, 
..but prouisione, he began to teche the ordour of the 
veyris. 160a end Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. ii (Arb. 67 
Letts both go spend our litle store, In the prouision of duc 
furniture. 1610 Suaxs. Zewg. 1. ii, 28. 1655 Mare. 
Worcester Cent. Juv. § 6 According to occasion given and 
means afforded, Ex re mata, and uo need of Provision 
before-hand. 1879 Huxcey //we i. (1881) 15 Due provision 
for education. .is a right and, indeed, a duty of the state, 

b. esp. The providing or supplying of neces- 
saries for a household, an expedition, etc. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aifonce v, This thre felawes made 
so grete prouysyon of flour for to make theyr pylgremage. 
1557. Order Pence Dviij b, Such necessaries and 

rouisions as are to be made, as of Butter, Cheese, Hering, 

Vood, Cole, and other whatsoeuer. 1630 K. Fohnson's 
Kingd. & Comm, 52, 1 would not have him live at his 
owne provision, (especially in France) it will binder his pro- 
fuing, and onely further him with some few kitchen and 
market phrases. 1818 Corenaooxe Jmiport Colonial Corn 
23 It is the saine surplus of population above the provision 
of necessaries, that is availing for the promotion. .of the arts 
of peace. ae 

c. Phr. Zo make (thave, take) provision, to 
make previous arrangement or preparation for, or 
for the supply or benefit of ; to provide for. + Zo 


PROVISION. 


pul proviston lo, to provide against (0ds.). + Zo 
take provision of, \o have recourse to (905.). 

1432-50 tr, ey (Rolls) IIE. 321 Tbe man imprisonede 
askede respite that he my3zhte make ordinaunce and pro- 
uision for his wife and childer. ¢1470 Henny IWadlace m1. 
272 Quhill ef for him prowisioune we may mak. 1480 
Coventry Leet Bk. 435 Pe wardeyns shuld..pay for their 
costes vnto such tyme that provision myght be taken howe 
such charge & coste shuld be boron. ¢1x489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xxvii. 101 But yf thou putte a pronysyon 
therto shortly, thou shalt, are thre dayes be passed, see thy 
self beseged wythin the cyte. 1523 Lp. Bernras /7oiss. 1. 
241 All this season the kynge of Englande made great provi- 
syantocomne into France, 1538 Stanxey fagland i iv. 111 
Some prouysyon for the second bretherne, by the ordur of 
law, also wold be had, 1622 Auceleueh MSS. (Mist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 209 If there were not a present surrendry made, 
England must take provision of arms. 1766 Fraxkuin és. 
Wks. 1840 HL. 358 The more public provisions were made 
for the poor, the less they provided for themselves. 1833 
Hr. Maatineau Vanderput ¢ S. vill. 125 Nou provision made 
for his daughter's residence. 1879 Cussell’s Techn. Eaduc. 
1V. 64/2 Provision should be made for the illustrations of the 
lectures by monster diagrams. | : 

8. The action of God in providing for his 
creatures; the divine ordination and over-ruling of 
events; the providential dealing of the Divine 
Being; providence; the action of Providence. 

e140 Wankind 138 in Wacro Pars 8 To..yelde ws 
whdur Godis provycyon. 1483 Carfon's Chroa, Eng. m. 
(1520) 27/1 Inhis oenes peas Was over all the worlde thrugh 
the provysyon of the very god. 1538 Starkey England titi. go 
When the prouysyon of God sendyth vs sesunabul weddur, 
rss2_ App. Hatton Catech. (1884) 13 ‘he conservatioun, 
pruvisioun, protectivuun and governans quhilk Gud hes of all 
bis creaturis. 1589 Br. Scot in Strype daa Hef (1709) |. 
App x. 32 Lf we woulde consider all things well, we shall 
sec the provision of Gud marvellous in it. 

4. Eccl. Appointment to a sce or benefice not 
yet vacant; esf. such appointinent made by the 
pope in derogation of the right of the regular 
patron: cf. Provipy v. 6 Also. the document 
conferring such an appointment. Ots, exe. ZZist. 

{1350-1 cf 25 dze. 7/72, Stat. iv. (Stat. of Provisors), Ht en 
cas qe dascune [rceveschee, Eveschee,.dignite ou autre que- 
cunge benefice, soit reservacion, collaciun, uu provision faite 
per la courte de Rome, en desturbance des cleccions, colla- 
cions ou presentacions [ete.].] 

1380 Wycur Sef. Wks. 1 416 Bigynne we at elecciouns 
or prowesgis of ps pope. 1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
VIIL. 339 Pe kyng fordede provisivuns bat pe pepe hadde 
i-graunted, and hoted pat nu man schulde..brynge suche 
provisionns uppon peyne of prisunement. 1§38 Firziern. 
Just. Peas 142 The statute of Kynge Rycharde the 
seconde..of prouisyon and premunire. 1612 Davits It Ayr 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 62 Vhe Bishops of Rome. .drew away 
all the wealth of the realm by their provisions and infinite 
exactions, 1769 Buackstone Com, 1V, viii. to7 Papal 
provisions were the previous nomination to such benefices, hy 
a kind of anticipation, before they became actually void: 
though afterwards indiscriminately applied to any right of 
patronage exerted or usurped by the pope. 1852 Hook CA. 
Dict, 617. x Reg. Fohnde Grandisson U1. Pref. § He held 
this Office till his Provision to the Bishoprick of Exeter. 

5. Something provided, prepared, or arranged in 
advance ; measures taken beforehand; a prepara- 
tion, a previous arrangement; a measnre provided 
to meet a need ; a precaution. 

1494 Fasyan Chou, 1. xcix. 73 Augmentynge his Kyng- 
dome by knyghtly bataylles, and other worldly prouycyons, 
1538 Starkey Lugland 1.1.15 Excepte ther be joynyd some 
gud prouysyon for theyr [the seeds’] spryngyng vp and 
gud culture, xs6x ‘I’. Noaton Calvin's Just. 1. xvii. (1634) 
A Hee hath given us provisions and remedies, 1697 

avoEN Vire. Georg. mi. 497 By how such less the tender 
helpless Kind, For their own Ills, can fit Provision find. 
1764 Burn Poor Laws rag It will follow. .that a provision 
which was proper for the time, miay not_be now effectual. 
1832 Hy. Martineau Eile of Gar. ii. 33 There was no step 
fora mast, nor provision for arudder. 1907 Q. Kev. Apr. §38 
Trinity College is not, however, a sufficient provision for the 
educational needs of Ireland. 

6. A supply of necessaries or materials pro- 
vided; a stock or store of something. 

14st Carcrave Life St. Gilbert (E.E.T.S.) 68 pat pei 
{monks and nuns] schuld not fayle of bere dayly prouysion. 
@ 3533 Lo. Berners //uon Ivil. 193 He..hath slayn my 
men & led awaye all my bestes & prouysyon, 1535 Covra- 
Dace Ps. civ. 16 He called for a derth vpon the londe and 
destroyed all the prouysion of bred. 1578 Bovane /uven- 
tions 3 He {ship’s surgeon) .. to have all such prouisions 
as is meete for his purpose in readinesse, to the end to dresse 
the hurt men. 1628 Dicay Vay, Medit.(Camden) 59, 1 stayed 
here to gett some prouisions, as hoopes, tallow, tarre, pitch, 
wine, bread. 1690 Locke Mum. Und. im. xi § 27 The 
Provision of Words is so scanty in respect of that infinite 
Variety of Thoughts, that Men..will..be farc’d often to 
use the same Word, in somewhat different Senses. 1715 
Los: Palladio’s Archtt.(1742) 1. 57 The Wood, and other 
numberless Country Provisions. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 
I. 202 Here they deposit their provision of nuts and acorns, 

+b. transf. A warrant for such a snpply. rare. 

a 1533 Lo. Braxers Gold, Bk. Af. Aurel. (1546) Ffivb, 
1 sen eine a prouision, to the entente that a shyp maie be 
gyuen the. 

. spec. A supply of food; food supplied or pro- 
vided; now chiefly 4/. supplies of food, victnals, 
eatables and drinkables. 

[See 1451, @ 1533 in 6] 

1610 Hottano Camden's Brit. (1637) 394 The English for 
want of provisions were forced to breake up Siege. 1671 
Mitton ?. &. 11. 402 With that Both Table and Bravision 
vanish'd quite. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 35 #8 She condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. 1773 Odserv. State Poor 65.A 
petiod, wherein the price of provisions is exorbitant. 1839 
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Penny Cycd. XVM. 75/1 A variety of wholesome and nutri- 
tions roots cultivated in [Jamaica] are called by the name 
of ground provistons; such as the yam Jetc.]. 1860 NAKxEs 
Naval Cadets’ Guide 68 Wet provisions. Beef, pork, suet, 
vinegar, rum and lime juice... Dry provisions, Peas, oat- 
meal, chocolate, tea, flour, raisins, sugar. 1866 J/orn, Star 
8 Mar., Mr. Puland said..he should contend that tea was 
not ‘ provisions’ within the meaning of the Act. Mr. Baylis 
said he should contend that it was. If a provision mer- 
chant were victualling a ship, and did not put tea amongst 
his. provisions, he would uot be considered to have pro- 
visioned her. 

8. Each of the clauses or divisions of a legal or 
formal statement, or such a statement itself, pro- 
viding for some particular matter; also, a clause 
in such a statement which makes an express stipn- 
lation or condition ; a proviso. 

Applied in English History to certain early statutes or 
ordinances. /vovrsions of Oxford, ordinances for checking 
the king's misrule, and for the refurmation vf the govern- 
ment, drawn up at a meeting of the barons (nicknamed the 
Mad Parliament) held at Oxford, under the leadership of Sir 
Simon de Montfort, in 1258 (38 Henry II). Anne the 
chief uf these provisions were that parliaments should be 
held thrice in the year, and that four knights should be chosen 
by the freeholders of each county to ascertain and lay before 
parliament all wrongs committed by the royal officers. The 
refusal of the King to abide by these Provisions led to the 

Barons’ War in 1264. : ; 

1473 Wells of Parit. V1. 74/2 So alwey, that this Provi- 
siun be not available or beneficiall to the persones afore- 
named. 1523 [see Paovisr s6.]. (tzoxr Cowell's Iuterpr. s.v4 
The Acts to restrain the exorbitant abuse of Arbitrary Power 
made in the Parliament at Oxford 1258, were called Proc. 
siones. being to provide against the King’s Absolute Will 
aod Pleasure.) 1781 ‘Tl. Ginuert Aedicf J'oor 14, 1 think 
some Provisions may be introduced into this Dill. .for 
encouraging the Marriage of Persons who have been placed 
out by the Parishes as Servants or Apprentices. 1818 
Cosnetr Jef Reg. XX XUN. 106 The principles and the 
provisions of the Bill would have shown, .precisely what we 
wanted, 1827 Uarram Covst. //isé, (1876) Li. xi. 330 These 
provisions struck at the heart of the presbyterian party. 
31878 Siusus Leet. Med. & Afod. List, viii. (1g00) 204 The 
half-brothers of.. Henry JI1,.had been banished in conse- 
quence of their opposition to the Provisiuns of Oxford. 

+9. A commission or percentage charged on 
mercantile transactions by an agent or factor. rare. 

(So F. provision, Ger, provision, in same sense.) A 

1589 Worton Lefé, (see ed. 1907 1. 228), T have. .two billes 
of exchaunge to his factur in Stode, there to receave the like 
summ in the currant money of that Cuntrie, without any 
manner of provision as the merchantes call it, a_pacefied 
word for it, 1682 Scaxcert £.vehanges 135 For Courtagie 
of Exchanges, whether in drawing or remittung, usnally one 
per nille 1s allowed for Provisions for drawing and_remit- 
ting, each half per cent. /dfa. 170 Provision is the Reward 
the Factor receives from his Principal. .for his trouble. 

10, atérfé. and Comd., mainly in sense 7, as 
provision-bag, -basket, -boat, contractor, -craft, 
-dealer, -depol, -merchant, -noney, -sack, -trade; 
provision-ant, the provident ant; provision- 
ground, in the W. Indies, ete., ground allotted for 
the growing of food-stuffs; provision-making, the 
making of provision; provision-pay, pay in kind, 

1838 J. Hopeson in J. Raine Afenz. (1858) LU. 379 They 
were careful like the “provision-ant. 1856 Kaxe Are? 
Expl, UW, xvic 168 Our *provision-bags were of assorted 
sivess 1748 Anson's Moy. i. ix. 394 One of the principal 
thieves was..in a *provision-bont along-side. 1800 //u/Z 
Advertiser 27 May 3,2 A *provision cuntractor of the first 
eminence, 1849 Grove Greece 1. xxxvill. Vs 45 Crews of 
the *provision-craft and ships of burthen. 1834 Preture of 
Liverpool 73 Mr. Edward ‘thomas, *provision dealer. 1766 
Chron, in Ann. Reg. 1355/2 Great damage was done to the 
*provision-grounds. 1871 Kixestey df /ast xvi, The 
‘provision grounds" of the Negrus are very interesting. 
1564 Brecon iVks. Gen. Pref. Av, With hospitalitie, or 
“provision making for the poore. 1858 Simmonps cd. 
Trade, *Provision-merchaut, a general dealer in articles of 
food. 1692 S. Sewaut, Lett.-B&. (1886) I. 7 Some of the 
*ProvisionePay was Wheat, which I sold, for Indian Corn. 
1895 Crockett Bog- Myrtle § Peat 1. ii, The latest canons 
of. .retail *provision-trade taste. 

Provision (provi‘zon), v [f prec. Cf I. 
provistonner (1536 in Godef.).] ¢raus. To supply 
with provisions or stores; esp. to supply with a 
stock of food. b. zur. (for ref.) ‘To supply one- 
self with provisions; to lay in provisions. 

[y80g: see Paovisionen ffi.a.j, 1809 A. Henry raz 
47 Maize..is depended upon, for provisioning the canoes. 
1818 Vovp, Provision, to supply with provision. 1836 
Tait’s Mag. U1. 428 Tempted to laugh at the style in 
which the Wyatts have provisioned, 185 Dixon JV. Penn 
xxiii, (1872) 203 Every man had to be provisioned for 
the longer term. se? Lane Wand. India rox He raised a 
regiment of horse and provisioned it. 

Hence Provi'sioning wvb/. sé, 

1868 Hates Kealmah xii. (1876) 335 The provisioning of 
the town for a protracted stege, 1869 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. IU, xiv. 339 An excellent point for the gathering and 
provisioning of armies. 

Provisional (provi-zonal), a. (sé) [f. Pro- 
Vision 50.4-AL, So obs. F, provisionnal (¢ 1485 
in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F, provisionnel.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a temporary 
provision or arrangement; provided or adopted 
for present needs or for the time being; supply- 
ing the place of something regular, permanent, or 
final ; also, accepted or used in default of some- 
thing belter. Provisional callus: see quot. 1856. 

ror J, WHEELER 7'reat, Comte 4t Hee and they were 
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glad and fayne to come to a prouisionall agreement. 1617 
Moryson /é/a. 1. 68 Sir Arthur Sauage..was appointed 
prouisionall Gouernuur of the Prouince of Connaght. 1726 
Ayurre Parergon 192 The Church should not be without 
a provisional Pastor. 1803 M. Currea in Liye, etc. (1888) 
11.148 Look at the power given tothe President by the pro- 
visiunal government of Louisiana. 1856 Davitt Surg. Vade 
AMuecum 217 The formation of what is called a provisional 
callus, that is to say, a ferrule of new bone encircling both 
fragments. 1873 Hamraton /utell. Life x1. i, (1875)399 The 
intellectual spirit does not regard its conclusions as fue at 
any time final, but always provisional, 1893 Tuckey tr. 
Hatschek's Amphioxus 158 This primary caudal fin..is only 
a provisional formation. : 
+b. Preparatory, preliminary. Oés. 

1619 Hares Gold. Mem. 1, (1673) 83 ‘That Sessions consul- 
tatory and Provisional shall be private, but Sessions wherein 
they discuss and conclude shall be publick. 

+2. Characterized by or exhibiting careful fore- 
sight; provident. Obs. rare. 

1620 E. Bount é/orw Suds. 523 Either from a pressing 
necessity, or a foreseeing and pronisionall carefulnes. @ 1677 
Thats Prin: Orig. Man. 370 ‘The Wise God that foresaw 
this Sin..was not wanting in providing a fit provisional 
Remedy against it, 1763 Goins. A/ise. Wks. (1837) I. 

o5 ‘This provisional care in every specics of quadrupeds, of 

ringing forth at the fittest seasons. 

+3. Of, belonging to, or done with a proviso ; 
conditional. Oés. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Provisional,..done by way of . 
Proviso. 1706 Purtsws, Provisional... belonging to a 
Proviso. 1808 Bentuam Se. Aeform 3 There is enough 
in it to afford an ample justification to the provisional 
acceptance your Lordship has been pleased ty give to it. 

4. Of or relating to provisions or supplies. 7are. 

x812 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag, XXXIM. 228 Both 
words [plenty and abundance]..are metaphoricall applied 
to the provisional state of the country, to its Eaagle stock, 
1823 Mlackw. Mag. XIV. s09 From Covent. garden..we 
must take a peep at the other pvints of provisional concen- 
tration about town, 

B. sé. 1. Something that is provisional. 

1895 HWestut. Gas. 23 Aug. 3/1 ‘ Provisional * labels had to 
he issued while the real stamps were being engraved. ‘The 
collector treasures a ‘ provisional ' above most things. iy 

+2. One for whom provision is made; one 
provided for. Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 316 A Popish Pervert 
and a Protestant Convert are indeed two different Pro- 
visionals, 

lence Provisiona‘lity, provisionalness. 

1821 /vaminer 821/2 Open yuur eyes. .and you wilt see 
that provisionality itself is infused into all the branches of 
your system. 1891 //arfer's Mag. Oct. 765/1 There was a 
terrible provisionality about the whole business. 

Provisionally, adv. [f prec. +-1y¥2.] In 
a provisional manner; as a temporary measure. * 

2602 in Moryson /¢/. u. (1617) 247 We are content pro- 
uisionally to warrant your proceedings in any thing you 
doe or publish in Our name. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2729/3 
‘The Place. .is given provisionally to the Connt de Clermont, 
till the arrival of the Elector of Bavaria. 1793 Burne Corr, 
(1844) TV. 149 His personal virtues..anake him the fittest to 
authorize this arrangement provisionally. 1878 Newcoms 
Pop. Astron, Ww. ii. 266 This hydrogen is always mixed with 
another substance, provisionally called helium. 

Provisionalness, [f as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being provisional. 

1874 Moatev Cenpromise 168 It is no reason why {they 
should think solely of the utility and forget the equally 
important element of its. provisionalness. 189x CHEYNE 
Bampton Lect. p. xxviii, Our arguments must for the most 
part bear the stamp of provisionalness. 

Provisionary (provi'ganari), a. 
[f£ Provision sd, + -ARyY 1] 

1. = Provisional a. 1. : 

1617, Moryson /tin. 1. 86 His Lordship, appointed Sir 
John Barkeley to supplie his place of Prouisionarie Gouer- 
nour of the Province of Connaght. 1776 Gipson Decl. § F. 
xv. 1. 456 A provisionary schenie intended to fast only all 
the coming of the Messiah, 1794 Heaon /aform,. Powers 
at War 30 A_provisionary government was _sppointed. 
1876 Moztev Univ. Serm. iii. 58 In Pesctionl life probable 
evidence only raises a provisionary belief. 

+2. That foresecs and provides for the future; 
provident; = Provisionab a. 2. Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t. li. (3739) 93 To cast 
the government of the persons of their Wards out of the 
view of the Lords provisionary care. 1699 SHAFTESB, 
Charae. (1711) LL. m1. iii. 89 | Nature's) provisionary Care 
and Concern for the whole Animal. 1784 Sir J. Reynovps 
Dise. xii. (1876) 47 The provisionary methods Demosthenes 
and Cicero employed to assist their invention. 

3. Of or pertaining to papal provisions ; see Pito- 
VISION Sb. 4. 

1736 Drake Eboracum Wi. 436 The Archbishop of York.. 
was by the pope's provisionary bulls translated to Canter- 
bury. 1856 Mas. H. O. Conant Eng. Transi. Bible iii. 
(1881) x9 wore, The sale of these provisionary grants was a 
source of large income to the Papat courts. 

+4. Of or pertaining to provisions or food- 
supply; = PROVISIONAL a. 4. Obs. rare. ; 

1613-18 Danie Coll, Hist, Jeng. (1626) 41 For his proui- 
sionary revenues. .the Kings poten no money at 
all; but onely Victualls, Wheate, Beifes, Muttons [etc.), 

5. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature ofa proviso, 
a provision, or provisions (in a law, etc.). 

1774 Buake Asmer. Tax. 8 The preamble of this law..has 
the he direct given to it by the pravisionary part of the act. 

Provi‘sioned (-and), #//. a. [f- Provision sé. 
or uv. +-ED.] Supplied with provisions; ¢sf. 
furnished with a stock of food. ’ 

180s Tike Soverves JJississ, (1810) 4o We were now pro: 
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visioned, but were still in want of water. 1855 Macactay 
Hist, Eng. xx. VV. 414 The ships of war were not half 
manned or half provisioned. 1896 Hest. Gas. 13 Nov. 2,1 
We clattered 
provisioned hut—and took what lunchcon we could get. 

Provi'sioner. [f. Provision v.+-En]}.] One 
who provisions; one who supplies or deals in 
provisions, Hence Provi-sioneress, a female pro- 
visioner. 

1866 Howetcs Venet, Life vii. 102 Provisioners .. who 
bring fresh milk in battles. “1894 — in Cosmopolitan XVIL 
58 The display was on either side of the provisioner’s door, 
1886 Burton Arad. Nis. (ahr. ed.) 1. 79 Then arose the 
provisioneress and.,set the tahle by the fountain, 

Provi'sionless, «. [f. PRovIsioN sd, + -Luss.] 
Having no provision ; without provisions, 

1796 Coteripce Destiny of Nations 236 The air clipt 
keen, the night was fanged with frost, And they provision. 
less! 1894 Cofumnéus (Ohio) Dispatch 9 June, There is 
the snffering of those whose interests are seaee affected hy 
the strike, the penniless purses and the provisionless pantries, 

Provi'sionment.  [f. Provision , + -MENT.]} 
The supplying or supply of provisions. 

1827 Soutury /fist. Penins, War U1, xxiii, 363 Mis last 
remaining anxiety was for the provisionment of Barcelona. 
1834 Wew Monthly Mag. X11. 42 Profiting by the facilities 
aftorded.. towards the provisionment of his capital. 

+ Provi'sive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. provis-, 
ppl. stem of prévid-ére to PRovipE + -IVE.] a. 
Conditional, contingent; = ProvistoxaL@.3. b. 
Prudent, foreseeing; = PRovinEnNT a. 1. 

1650 Hosres De Corg. Pot, 186 Declarations. .concerning 
Future Actions.. Promissive. .or Provisive, as fur example, 
‘Tf this be done or not done this will follow’, 1677 Gack 
Crt, Gentiles V1. 1. 443 God therefore is the Maker and 
Provisor, and his good wil is the effective, contentive and 
provisive Virtue, 7 

Proviso (provai'ze), Pl. -oes (6-7 -os). [a 
L, prdvisd, abl. neut. sing. pa. pple, of prévid-cre 
to Provipg, ns used in med.L. legal phrase Ardvisd 
guod ‘it heing provided that’ (1350 in Du Cange).] 

1. The L. ablative absolute = ‘it being pro- 
vided’, used conjunctively. Ods. rare. 

1596 Bacon Alar. & Use Com. Law (1635) 47 Not extend. 
able for the debts of the party after his death: Araciso, not 
to put away tbe land from his next heire. 1686 Goan 
Celest, Bodies tt. xiv. 350 If this be an excursion, let it be 
pardoned, Prour'so, that we remember that the Planets have 
the great hand in this remarkable Tempest. 

2. A clause inserted in a legal or formal docu- 
ment, making some condition, stipulation, ex- 
ception, or limitation, or upon the observance of 
which the operation or validity of the instrument 
depends; 2 condition; hence, generally, a stipu- 
lation, provision. 

1467 Alann. & Housch, Exp, (Roxh,) 421 Item, [the price] 
for do makenge of provyso is xx.d. 1473 Rolls of Parit. 
VI. 84/2 Grauntes made by us..excepte and forprised oute 
of this proviso. 1485 det 1 Tien. I'/1, c. g Notwith- 
stondyng eny acte ordenance graunt or proviso in this 
present parhament made. 1489 in Trevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 93 Witb the same condicions and provisoes, /éfd. 
4. 1509-10 Acts len, V/ df, c. 15 The seid acte of resti- 
tucion wyth the Provysowes conteyned in the same. 1610 
Fistrio-m. vt. 236 Sirs, those provisos will not serve the turn, 
1672 Petty Pol. A nat. (1691) Advt., The papists fer Jroviso 
were such as had provisoes in that act [the Act of Settle- 
ment]. 1765 Afusennt Rust. 1V, 260 Lucerne will grow very 
well in clay land, with provisa the ground works well. 1864 
Bowen Logie ix. 298 The Major Premise of the sophism 
is not true except with a proviso or limitation, 1878 
F, Harrison in Fortx. Rev. Nov. 692 There are some 
other provisoes with which I think it is necessary to guard 
Austin’s analyses of primary legal notions. A 

tb. Trial by proviso: a trial at the instance of 
the defendant in a case in which the plaintiff, after 
issue joined, did not procced to trial. Ods, 

[1607 Cowett /nterpr., Proviso, ..if the plaintife or de 
mandaunt desist in prosecuting an action, by bringing it to 
a triall, the defendant or tenent may take out the venire 

facias to the Shyreeue: which hath in it these words, Pro- 
utso guad, &c. to this ende, that if the plaintife take out any 
writ to that purpose, the shyreeve shall summon but one 
furie vpon them both.} 1768 Brackstoxe Comur, LL. xxiii. 
357, The defendant ..willing to discharge himself from the 
action, will bimself undertake to bring on the trial... Which 
proceeding is called the trial hy froviso; by reason of the 
clause then inserted in the sheriff's ventre, viz. ‘proviso, 
that if two writs come to your bands. .you shall execute only 
one of them’, 

3. Naut. See quot. 1867. 

16a7 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gran. ix. 45 To more a Pro- 
uiso, is to haue one anchor in the riuer, and a hawser a 
shore, which is mored with her head a shore. 1910 in J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. U1. 1867 Suvtu Sarlor's Wordth., 
Proviso, a stern-fast or hawser carried to the shore to steady 
by. A ship with one anchor down and a shore-fast is moored 
a@ proviso. . 2 F 

Provisor (provoi-zar, -f1). [MIE. provisour, a. 
AF, provisour (quot. 1339 in 1) = VF. prowiseur 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. prdvisdr-em a 
provider, agent-n, f. provid-ére to Provine.] 

I. 1. The holder of a provision or grant (esp. from 
the pope) giving him the right to be presented to 
a benefice on the occurrence of the next vacancy. 
(See Proviston sé. 4.) Obs. exc. List. 

Statute of Provisors, the act 25 Edw. 11, 1350-1, enacted 
to prevent the granting of these provisions by the pope 3 
subsequent laws to the same effect were also so called. 

[1339 ear BR. Mich. 13 Edw, /1/, ph. 3 (Rolls) 5 Et il, 


jown to the second ‘ Hospice ‘—a sort of 
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nient aresteant Ja prohibicion, a Ia request dun provisour,.. 
fist clore le huys del Kglise..en contempt du Roy, et 
encontre la prohibicion. 1350-1 Ae? 25 Kaze. ///, Stat. wv, 
Et en casqe les presentes le Roi, ou les presentes dautres 
Ppatrons..soient desturhez per ticles provisours ..adonqes 
soient les ditz provisours attaches per lour corps.} 

1362 Lanei. 2, 7?/. A. 1. 142 Ileo is prive with be Pope, 
Prouisours hit knowen. 1455 Rolls of Part, V. 30341 The 
penaltee of the Statutes of provisours. «@ 1648 Lo. HERPERT 
ffen, VL (1683) 349 ‘The King. granted them a Pardon 
for all offences against the Statutes of Provi-ors. 1769 

3LacKSTONE Coma. LV. viii. 111 Sharp and penal laws were 
enacted against provisors. 1856 Froupr ///st. Eng. (1858) 
1. ii. 104 Morton had gone beyond the limits of the statute 
of provisors in receiving powers from Pope Innocent. 1886 
L. O. Pike ear Bhs. 13 614 Hale. F17, Introd. 61 The 
Provisor hecame practically the King’s presentee at a time 
when the Abbey was not vacant. 

II. One who provides, purveys, or takes charge. 

(In many specific uses in ined.1 ff. Du Cange: frorr- 
sores Ecelesiarune wuncupati Laici, qui earam bona & 

ssessiones adiministrabant... Preriseres E.vteriorian. apud 

Temonstratenses..‘ad quos pertinet exteriora providere *. 
..Provisor Monasteriz, cui thesaurus Monasterii com- 
missus erat.) 

2. One who is in charge ; a manager, 2 super- 
visor; an agent, a deputy. Oés. 

1390 Gowrr Coaf. H. 224 There be nou eat suche, F 
gesse, Vhat ch unte the provisours Thei make here prive 
procurours, ‘Io telle hou ther is such a man, Which is 
worthi to love. ¢ 1450 tr. De danftetione ui. go Whan pou 
hast crist . he shal be pi pronisour, py true procutour in 
all binges. 1474 Caxton Chesse w. ii. Kiv, That kynge 
is not wel fortunat chat lesith hym to whom his auctorite 
delegate aperteyneth who. .was prouysonr of al the royame. 
@ 1533 Lp. Bernnns Gold, Bh Al. Anred, (1535) 134, And 
reson whiche is prouisour declareth. 

+8. One who provides or cares for another; a 
provider ; a guardian, protector. Ofs, 

1503 Hawes /cramwp. Virt. vu, stiv, A kynge to be. Vnto 
his subicctes..a good prouysuur, 1610 TIpariy Sf. Ang. 
Cifie of Ged stx, siv. (620) 724 ‘The prouisors are tie 
commanders, as the busband ouer his wifes parents oner 
their children. and masters oner their seruants: and they 
that are prouided for ohey. 1653 H. Couan tr. Jfnto's 
Trae, Ixvii, 312, The poor Licentiat Gaspar Jorge, 
who termed himself Auditor Generall of the Indises, great 
Provisor of the deceased and Orphelins, and Superintendent 
of the Treasure of Malaca. 1677 Isce Provistve}. 1730 
‘V. Bostox Mew Cort. Grave (1971) 162 Their Shepherd, 
Provisor, Protector, King, Husband, Head. ae 

+4, One who has charge of getting provisions ; 
a purveyor; the steward or treasurer of a house, a 
monastery, etc. Ods. exc. //is?, 

1498 ste Ld. High Treas, Scot 1. 390 ltem,..giffin to the 
Gray Freris prouisonr in Striuelin, to the bigging, Ixvj ib, 
xij s.iiijd. 1574 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 364 The saidis 
ministeris,redaris, and provisor of onre Soverane Lordis haus. 
1578-9 fbi, It. 93 ‘Vhe said Alexander being provisour 
of the saidis houssis.. payment sould have bene inaid to him, 
1584 //id. 655 Cuikis, and utheris provisonris of victuellis, 
1631 Hevein S4. George 106 ‘The Caterer forsooth, or 
Provisor generall of Hugs-flesh for the armie. 1683 Cavic 
Ecctestasticl, Athanasius 142 Provisor General of Pork for 
the Army, 1848 Moztry Ass. (1878) I, Luther 360 John 
Kestner of Wittenherg, provisor of the Cordeliers. 

+5. = Provepitor 1. Ods. rare. 

1579 FENTON Guicelard. nn. (1599) 84 ‘The army.. but little 
disposed (specially the prouisors of the Venetians) to put 
them selues any more in the arbitrement of fortune. 1596 
Daxetr tr, Comines (1614) 280 As touching these prouisors 
whom they send in person withtheir armies vppon the land. 

6. Rk. C. Ch, An ecclesiastic assisting an nrch- 
bishop or bishop, and acting in his stead; a vicar- 
general; a deputy-inquisitor. 

(Cf. Du Cange: Provisor Episcopi, Qui ejus vices gerit, 
nostris Grand. Micaire.] 

¢1560 Frampton Narration in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. 
xXx, 231, T was sent for, and brought before the Bishop, 
the two Inquisitors, and the Provizor. 1600 Haktuyt Moy, 
IH. 453 The Bishop of Mexico, and his Prouisor. 1627 
Moryson /t/#, 1. 252 The Lord Nicholas Donati Generall 
Prouisor and Inquisitor in the Kingdome of Candia. 1625 
Gonsalvio's Sp. Inguts, 44 Where all the Inquisitors. .sit in 
their seates of Maiestie, and besides them the Prouisor, as 
they tearme him, or deputy Ordinary of the Diocexse, 
1823 Soutney //ist. Penins. War 1, 623 D. Francisco 
Castanedo, Canon of the holy Church of Jaen, Provisor 
and Vicar-general of that diocese. 184 J. L. Sterns 
Centr, Amer, (1854) 10 A Roman Catholic priest..on his way 
to Guatimala by invitation of the Pravisor, by the exile of 
the Archbisbop the head of the church, 

Provisorily (provoi-zerili), adv, [f. Pro- 
vISORY + -LY 2,] Ina provisory way ; provisionally, 

1801 St. Pagers in Ann. Reg. 278/1 The elections must pro- 
visorily be suspended. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Metaph. 
xxxix, (1870) IL. 396 It can only..be admitted provisorily. 
1892 Jfonist IT. 199, 1 thus formed provisorily the view that 
Nature has two sides—a physical and a psychological side. 

Provisorship (provai-zasfip). rare. [See 
-suip.] The office or position of a provisor. 

1623 Wevster Duchess of Malfi 1. i, What's my place? 
The provisorship o'the horse? 1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. 
Eng. u. xxvii. (1739) r22 The King hath no power thereby 
to confer Gburch-Cvines hy Provisorship, 

Provisory (provai-zari), @. [ad. F. provisoire 
or ad. med.L. “frdévisori-us: see PRovisor, -ory2.] 

1. Subject to a provision or proviso; conditional. 

1612 Corcr., Procisoire, prouisoric, conditional), implying 
a limitation, including a prouiso, a 1665 J. Goopwis Filled 
w, the Spirit (1867) 442‘ Abide in me, and Lin you': if we 
take it provisory, Abide in me, and know that T shall then 
abide in you; or let me abide in you, or that T may abide in 
you. 1857 Mayne Rein WanTrail Ixy, “If yet in time '— 
ay, such provisory parenthesis was in my mind, 
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+ 2. Granting an ecclesiastical provision. Os. 

1632 Wrever de. Fun. Mon, 744 He was likewise by the 
Popes prouisorie Bulles, translated to Canterbury. 

3. = Provisional. a. 1. 

1788 Jurverson Jot, (1859) IL. 540 Phere remains an 
expression in the sfrvet, that it is provisory only. 1830 
R. Knox Adelard'’s Anat, 275 Bichat, M. Dupuytren.. 
and others, have admitted that these external and internal 
Ossifications are provisory, 1895 Daily Ves 20 June 5/7 
It has been resolved. .that the nomination of a Provisory 
Government will be the best way out of the difficulty. 

4, That makes provision for evertualities. 

1843 Black, Alag. I.E. 222 To communicate secrets, 
delivered to her in’ strictest confidence, and imparted by 
her again with equal caution and provisory care, was the 
choicest occupation of her. , life. 

Provo, Provoo (provéu), a spelling of Pro- 
vost, representing a pronunciation after F. frdrde 

prevo, formerly prévo*): cf Provost sé: 

¢1675 Virtues (Dk. Buckhm.) Satire Folifes clge 
(1752: 112 Rute i] laugh when the court-coxcombs show, To 
sce the booby Sotus dance provoe;..‘To mu the name of 
lailer strait yon give. 1692 Stege Lywrerick 6'Phe Prisoners 
were immediately put into the Provo'’s Custody. 1705 Lead. 
Gaz. No. 4183/4 Duncan Robinson..was.. sent to the 
Vivvo’. 1746 My Hecnes Sra/. Late Retedl.g Vhe Duke 
ordered that seven Rebels shonld go duwn into the Well, 
take their deal Bodies out and bury them; which the 
Captain of the Provo saw done. 

Provocable = pryvokab’l’. a. rare, [ad. late 
L.. provocabil-is, {. 1. prévocdre to PRovork: see 
-ABLE.] = PROVOKABLE. 

1613 Jackson Creed to xxiii. $ 5 Vespasian..scarce pro- 
ewan to renuenge practice of treason, 1673 O. Warker 
Aiduc, (1637) 53 Vardoning injuries..and not provocable to 
injure another, 19770 Rawtixs Sera. Wercester 8 An 
unsteady Man, nomerciful, of a Spirit easily provocable, 
and revengefal, 

HTence Provocabi ‘lity, 

1834 Antohiog. Dissenting Alinister 174 Cultivate a habit 
of placidity, in preference w..provacability. 

Provocant (prewokant). rare. [a. F. provocant 
(8th ¢. in Matz.-Darm,) or ad. 1. Ardvordnt-em, pr. 
pple. of frarocdre to PRovoKe.}] One who provokes, 

1894 Wevman J/y Lady Netha xviii, lt was very evident 
she was the provocant. 

+ Pro-vocate, ff/. a. Ols. rare. [ad. L. pro 
zocat-us, pa. pple. of frovocdre to PROVOKE.) 
Provoked, stimulated, incited. Const. as Az. pple. 

1432-50 tr. /fieden (Rolls) 1.7 VY, wyllenge to folowe the 
tleseriptores of the storye .., and as provocate thro thexemple 
oftheim. /éfd. 15 ‘Whro whiche labour..grete men schalle 
he prouocate to exercise, 

t+ Pro‘vocate, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1. provorat-. 
ppl. stem of préroctre to Provoxn.] ¢rans, To 
provoke, call forth, incite. 

1432-50 tr. /?igden (Rolls) EV. 363 Guiderius..did prouo- 
eme gretely the hate of the Romanes ageyne him, 1570 
Levins J/nip. 41/3 Vo Prouocate, pronocare. 

Ilence + Pro'voeating f//. @., provoking. rare. 

1774 Diaois Hiaterman 1.i, What a provocating creature ! 

Provocation (prevokéifon). [a. F. provoca- 
tion (12-13th c.), ad. L. provoedion-em, n. of action 
f. prévocére to PROVOKE.) The action of provoking. 

I. +1. The action of invoking the office ofa court 
or judge; esp. the action of appealing to a higher 
ecclestastical court against a judgement ; an appeal. 

1426 faston Lett. V. 23,1 made an appell and a procuracie, 
and also a provocacion,at London. 1532-3 ict 24 fen V71/, 
c. 12 § 6 There to be diffinitinely. .adiudged..without any 
appelacion or prouocacion to any other..conrte. 1604 
Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 434 ‘This insolent 
bragg and prouocation to scripture by these artificers. 1726 
Avyimre Parergon 72, 1 shall define such an Appeal to be a 
Provocation from an Inferiour to aSuperiour Judge.  /bie., 
A Provocatiun is every Act whereby the Office of the Judge 
or his Assistance is asked and implor’d. [1894 Mrs. Horr 
First Divorce Hen. V11TT 337 Bonner repeated his protest, 
and presented Heury's ‘ provocation ’.] 

+2. The action of calling ont to fight; a 
challenge, a defiance. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge ix, The frensshman prouoked 
the Janueye to Taree The Januey accepted the prono- 
cacion & came in the day assigned in to the felde. 1494 
Fasvan Chron, w. Ixiv. 44 By meanes of prouccacion on 
eyther party vsed, lastly the Romaynes Issued oute of the 
Cytie and gaue Batayl to the Brytons. 

. The action of calling, inviting, or summoning ; 
invitation, summons. Ods. exc.as coloured by 4. 

1548 Lp. Somerser “frst, Scots Cj, God... Whose callyng 
& prouocacion, we have & will follawe, ta the beste of oure 
powers, @1569 Kincesmyte Man's Est. xiii. (1580) 97 
Following the prouocation of the Prophete, whiche calleth 
men to the consideration of God's mercie by thiscall. 182 
Scorr Surg. Dan. Pref., 1 daily expected..a card to drin' 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation to breakfast, at 
least, with my hospitable friend. 1878 Brownine La Saisiaz 
116 The sudden light that leapt At the first word's provoca- 
tion, from the heart-deeps where it slept. , 

IL, 4. The action of inciting; incitement, im- 
pulse ; instigation; an incentive, a stimulus. 

€1423 Wyntoun Cron. vit. 2976 Qwhbat he did agayn 
pat nacion, Pai made hym prowocacion. 1451 CAPGRAVE 
St. Gilbert (E.E.T.S.) 71 Whan he was compelled be be 
prouocacion of natur to go to bed_and to rest, 1511-12 
Act 3 Men. VIL, o 22 Preamble, The Kyng of Scottis., 
ceaen and haynous provocacions of Werre hath moeved.. 
ayenst your Ifighnesse, 1602 J. Crariam /fist. Eng. 1. 56 

hose common prouocations of vices, namely sumptuous 
Galleries, hote baths, and exquisite banquetings. 1678 R. 
Isarcray Afol. Quakers v. xi. 134 Itisa constant Incitement 
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and Provocation, and lively Incouragement toevery Man, to 
forsake Evil, 1848 W. H. Bartiett Egypt to Pad, xii. (1879) 
265 If his statements were true, he had some provocation 
to call them hy some of the hard names which he bestowed 
upon them, 1858 Doran Crt. Foo/s 112 It does not appear 
that wit was always the provocation to royal laughter. 

5. The action or an act of provoking or exciting 
anger, resentment, or irritation. 

1539 Bip.e (Great) /’s. xcv. 8 Harden not youre hertes, as 
in y® pronokacion. 1540 clct 32 Hen. VI11, & 38 § 2 To the 
vtter destruction of their own sontes, and the pronocacion 
of the terrible wrath of god. 1618 RowLanos Sacred Wem. 
34 Then answered he, O faithlesse generation, How long 
shall 1 endnre your Provocation? 1736 Butter Anaé. i. it 
(1374) 46 Suppositions ..that he must be incapable of offence 
and provocatiun. 1876 Riack Madcap I. xvii, Vou ought 
not to give way to your temper, under whatever provocation. 

b. A canse of irritation, anger, or resentment. 

1716 Anpison Precholder No. 40 ? 1 Writing is indeed a 
Pravacation to the Envions and an Affront to the Ignorant. 
1819 Wornsw. IH aggoner w.178 ‘Vhis complicated provoca- 
tion A hoard of grievances unsealed. 1878 ‘I, L. Cuv.er 
fointed Capers 170 A most irritating provocation is thrown 
like a torpedo at our feet. % 

Provocative (prove kativ), a and st. [As 
adj. a. obs. F. provocatif (1486 in Godef.), or ad. 
late L. provocativ-as +: see PuovocaTE ffi. a. and 
“IVE; as sb. ad. L. frdvocdliv-tme neut. sing.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the quality of provoking, call- 
ing forth, or giving rise to (const. of); sfcc. apt or 
tending to excite or enrage; stimulating, irritating. 

1649 Jer. Tavior G4 Exemplar u. Ad Sect. xii. 99 Not to 
be hasty, rash, provocative, or upbraiding in our faeiaee 
1791 Paine Kighds of Man (cd. 4) 44 The people. .accosted 
hn with reviling and provocative language, 1812 L, Hunt 
in vaniner 7 Nec. 769/1 Hard of digestion or provocative 
of fever. 1832 tr. Sfswonudi's [tad. Ref. xv. 331 Pescara... 
determined on adopting the part of provocative agent instead 
of rebel. 1868 M. Partison Academ. Org. v. 208 Rich 
endowments have not been found in practice invariably pro. 
vocative of mental activity. 4 

2. spec. Serving to excite appetite or lust. 

w6ar T. Wituiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Uteitlard 65 To 
seeke after meats and provocatine drags, to enflame and 
stirre vp their beastly fustes. 1769 I. Bancrort Gusvane 
38t Diseases..have been augmented by cookery, with its 
stimulating provocative arts. 

B. sé 1. That which provokes, excites, or draws 
forth ; an incentive. 

2638 Sir ‘I. Hernert Trav, (ed. 2) 128 The Pagans.. 
made the fury and anger of the English meere provocatives 
of scorne and laughter, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 47? 5 To 
examine into the several Provocatives of Laughter in Men 
of superior Sense and Knowledge. 1874 Biackie Sed-Cu/t, 
66 Vanity is another provocative of lies. 

2. spec. Anything that excites appetite or lust ; 


esp. an aphrodisiac. (‘The earliest sense.) 

c1412 Hoce.eve De Reg. Princ. 1608 Dei receyuen ecke 
prouocatyues Tengendre hem Inste. 1631 Drayton 
David & Gotiak 734 His locks of hayre,.. Tose to and fro, 
did with such pleasure mone, As they had beene prouo- 
eatines for lone. 17990 Burke Fr. Aco. Wks. Ve 127 
Swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides. 
1817 Cotkripce Biog. Lrt. 236 Men of palsied imaginations 
. greedy after vicious provocatives, 

Hence Provo'catively adv., in a provocative 
manner, provokingly; Provo-cativeness, pro- 
vokinyness. 

1661 11. D. Dise. oe s9 To convince us, over whom 
he so provocatively insults. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. 
Nts. UL. 192 A red flower set provocatively in her corset. 
3682 R. Burtuocce Argt. Infants Bapt. (1684) 83 Sensible 
of the great Provokativeness, and of the as great Unfitness 
and Undecency of it. 1881 Ruskin in 19% Cent. Oct. 526 
it is..only when he has Jost his temper that the inherent 
provocativeness comes out. ‘ 

Provocatory (provg'katari), a. (sb.). rare. 
[ad. late L. prévocdtori-us, f. L. prévocater, agent-n. 
f. provocare to PROVOKE: see -oRY*. So obs. F. 
provocatoire (Cotgr. 1611).] Calculated or tend- 
ing to provoke; = Provocative a. 

1630 J. ‘Tavtor (Water P.) Bawd Wks. 1. 97/2 Amorous 
actions, prouocatory gestures, effeminate glances. 1870 
Pail Mail G. 28 Nov.2 1t is impossible that_provocatory 
action should be undertaken. 1892 / yates 2 Feb. 8/6 It is 
scareely to be feared that any combative or provocatory 
course., will be adopted. 

tb. As 56. (See quot.) Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Provocatoire, a Prouocatorie; a writing, 
etc., whereby one is pronoked ; a challenge. 

Provocatrix (pryvoké'triks). [a late L. pré- 
vocatrix, fem. of L. provocdtor, agent-n. from prd- 
vocdre to PROVOKE. So I, provocatrice (Littré).] 
A female provoker or challenger. 

1904 Darly Chron. 23 Feb. 4/6 Cries this scribe..it is for 
England, the provocatrix, that M. Janrés reserves his favours, 

Provokable (provdu-kab’l), @. [f. Provoke v. 

+-ABLE: cf. the earlier PuovocaBLE.] Capable of 
being provoked or excited to anger or impatience. 

1678 Cupwortu {nted/. Syst, t. iv. 188 ‘The inferior gods, 
.. being also irascible, and therefore provokable by our 
neglect of them. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) lo 4x An 
unsteddy, changeable, easily provokable,and revengeful man. 

Provoke (provawk), v. [a. OF. provoke-r 
(14th c. in Godef. Comp/.), mod.¥. provoquer 
(learned word taking the place of the carlier pzyr- 
vuchier), ad. L. provocdre to call forth, challenge, 
appeal, excite, £ frd, Pro-1 + vocdre to call.] 

L. +1. ¢vaus. To call forth, call upon, call for, 
invoke; to summon, invite, Also aésol. Obs. 
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1477 Caxton Fasou 29 The peple.. knelid down tofore 
him and prouoked the goddes ynto his ayde and belpe. 
1483 Ca.xton's Chron, Eng, mt. (1520) 25 b, Hircanum her sone 
she prouoked to the bysshopryche. 1589 Putrenntam Zug. 
Poesie t. viii. (Arb.) 33 Horace..was..pronoked to be Secre- 
tarie of estate to Augustus th’ Emperour. 1667 WaTer- 
nousr Fire Lond, 123, 1 humbly provoke the Nation to 
humiliation before God. 697 Drvpen Vire. Georg. 1.771 
The Herdsmen..provoke his Healtb in Goblets crown'd. 
1708 Pork Ode St. Cecilia 36 But when our Country's cause 
provokes to Arms, How martial music ev'ry bosom warms | 

+2. tutr. To call to a judge or court to take up 
one’s cause; to appeal (/rov a lower fo a higher 


ecclesiastical tribunal). Ods. : 

1533 Cranmex Ze¢. fo Boner in Burnet fZist. Ref (1715) 
11. App. 46, I have provoked from his Iolyness to the 
General Connsell, 1666 J. Serceant Let. of Thanks 113 
Tertullian is the unlikeliest man in the world to provoke 
to the Scriptures. 1682 Drvven Kefig. Latcé 346 Even 
s\rins and Pelagius durst provoke ‘Io what the centuries 
preceding spoke, ; 

+b. ¢rans. To bring or carry (an appeal). rare. 

1832-3 Act 24 Men. VI1/, c. 12 § 3 Where. .any of the 
Kinges Subjectes, ,Fhane vsed to pursue provoke or procure 
any appele to the See of Rome. 

+3. vais. ‘To call out or summon to a fight; to 
challenge, to defy. Ods. 

1484 [see Provocation 2]. rs60 Davs tr. Steidane's 
Coin, 258 Them wold he haue prouoked to exarmouche. 
@1578 lixorsay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 347 
‘Thair was ane combatt of singular battell betuix the laird 
of Drumlanrick and the laird of Hempsfeild qnho provockit 
wther in barras to fight to deid. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. 
Retfig. (1850) 1. 383 ‘Vertullian..provokes all the world to 
contradict it, if they conld. 2697 Dryoen Zneld vi. 252 
Swola with applause, and aiming still at more, He now 
provokes the sea-gods from the shore. 

II, 4. To incite or urge (a person or animal) ¢o 
some act or fo de something; to stimulate to 
action; to excite, rouse, stir up, spur on, Also 
with stwple obf, or absol, Now arch. except as 
involving mixture of 5. 

1432-50 tr. //fgden (Rolls) LMI, 4g Bothe Numetor and 
the ij. breber were provokede in to the dethe off Amulins. 
e440 Promp, Parv. 415/2 Provokyn, or steryn to good, or 
badde. 1462 Litt, Med BR. Bristod (1g00) H. 128 Diners... 
Weuers. .for ther singuler profit, provokyn and stere diners 
marchauntz and othour to bryng in.. people,. not born 
vndir the Kynges obcisannce. 1526 Tinpate //ed, x. 24 
Let vs consyder one another to provoke ynto love, and to 
good workes. 1535 Covervate 1 Avugs xviii, 28 The 
cried londe, and prouoked themselues with knynes 
botkens. 1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. 2.1 iii. 112 Beantie prouoketh 
theeues sooner then gold. ¢ 1600 — Sonn. 1, The bloody 
spurre cannot proucke him on. 1671 R. MacWarp 7'rve 
Nonconf. 10 To alleage, that the Prophets did not provock 
to such conrses. 1743 J. Morrts Serv. ii. 46 He.. provokes 
them who are rich to hberality. 1868 M. Pattison Acadenz. 
Org. 1 In the hope that these pages may provoke others to 
come forward. _ F 

b. “ransf. To stir up, agitate. 

1675 Honses Odyssey xu. 167 And with our Oars in hand 
provok'd the Deep. A 

5. To incite to anger (a person or animal); to 
enrage, vex, irritate, exasperate. Also adsol. 

1432-so tr. igden (Rolls) 1V. 51 Anthiocus Magnus, 
provokede thro that, had occupiede alle ea (Trevisa, 
Antiochus was wroop}. 1535 Coveroate /’s. Ixxviifi).17 For 
all this they synned agaynst him, and prouoked the most 
hyest in the wildernesse. /dfd. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Harden not 
youre hertes,as when ye pronoked in tyme of temptacion 
in the wildernes. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1776) 231 A shadow provokes the asp. 1915 De For Fan, 
dnstruct, i iv. (1841) 1.74 You had better let her alone, you 
will but provoke her. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Alourtray Fam, 
I. 90 Mrs. Mourtray, quite out of patience,..exclaimed, 
fyou are really enongh to provoke a saint’. 1880 Mrs. 
LOMRESTER Rey & 1. 47 “Don't provoke me’, exclaims 

etta, 

6. To excite, stir up, arouse (feeling, action, ctc.) ; 
to give rise to, call forth, 

1533 Gau Richt Vay 16 Thay that pronokis ony ewil 
desir ..in thair selff or in oders with sangis or wordis. 
1610 Snaks. /eup. t. ii. 149 My Tale pronokes that ques- 
tion. 1653 Witxins Gift Prayer vi. 51 ‘Vhe meditation of 
his bounty and goodness will provoke Love and Gratitude. 
1774 Gotnsm. Nad. Hist, (1776) IL1. 301 Their natures are 
too opposite ever to provoke mutual desire. 1804 A/ed. 
Frnl, Xi. 263 The discussions it has provoked, and the 
train of experiments it has induced. 188: Frovoe Short 
Stuet, (1883) 1V. 1. v. 233 The Oxford revivalists had pro- 
voked the storm, but had no spell which would allay it. 

b. ¢ransf. To excite, give rise to, induce, bring 
about (a physical action, condition, etc.). 

1ggx Turner /erdaé 1. M iv, Saffron.. hath the propertye.. 
to pronoke vryne. 1563 1’. Gate Anéidot. 11.15 It prouoketh 
slepe, the temples beynge annoynted with it. 1642 Rocrrs 
Naaman 207 Lukewarm water will not sooner provoke 
vomiting, then thou dost the Lord to vomit thee out of 
his mouth. 1732 Arputnnot Axes of Diet in Adiments, 
etc. 262 All things which provoke great Secretions, espe- 
cially Sweat. 7 Tynpatn Fragm, Se, (1879) 11. xii, 262 
Does the yeast-plant stand alone in its power of provoking 
alcoholic fermentation ? F 

Hence Provoked (provdwkt), ffi. a., having 
received provocation ; irritated, angry, annoyed. 

1552 HuLort, Prouoked, concrtatus, inipuisus. 1698 Van- 
srucu (¢/t7c) The Provok’d Wife: a Comedy. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 151 There may be a time when pro- 
voked mercy will no longer strive. 


Provoke, 54. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. An act of provoking; a provocation; a 
challenge; a cause of offence. 

1773 J. Rass Fratricide n. 589 (MS.) By just provoke made 
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ireful. 1824 Scotr Le/. to Ld. Montagu 14 Apr., Were 
you to consider this letter asa provoke requiring an answer. 

2. An invitation. 

3842 Blackw, Alag. V1. 375 He regretted to hear that 
Sunday was our only open day, but finally, summing up 
courage, he hazarded a aa for Sunday. 

Provokee (prpvoki*). #once-wd. ([f. as prec. + 
-EE],] One who is provoked. 

1827 Caruvte Germ, Ront. WL. 130 The provokee, theres 
fore, determined that the pleheian provoker..should never 
more speak to him. 

+ Provo‘kement. Os. [f. Provorz v. + 
-MENT. Cf. obs. F. provoguement (15-17th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of provoking; that which 
provokes, instigates, or excites; a provocation. 

1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius w. ss b, Thou hast done it with- 
out enye peruokement (ed. 1§70 pronokement] of my parte. 
1583 J. Becu Haddon's Answ. Osor. 391 Speciall prickes 
and provokementes to sturre vpp such as were fallen. 1597 
Beano theatre God's Fudgem, (1612) 462 Giges..vsurped 
the crowne at the prouokement of the Queue his mistresse, 
1644 Farv God's Severity (1645) 20 Notwithstanding the 
daily provokeinents and grievances that are done against 
him by the children of men. 

Provoker (provowkai).  [f. as prec. +-FR1.] 
One who or that which provokes (in various senses) ; 
a challenger, instigator, inciter, irritator, etc. 

1432-g0 tr. Agden (Rolls) VI. 435 A noble yonge man, 
lew by name,..toke the batelle for the kynge, and did sle 
his provoker, @ 1541 Wyatt Pentt. Ps. xxxvili.62 My pro» 
vokers.. That without cause to hurt me do not cease, 1605, 
Suaks. Macé. i. iit, 27 Drinke, Sir, isa great prouoker of three 
things. @1656 Br. Hate Nem. Wks. (1660) 162 Fear,.isa 
just provoker of our tears. szzx Appison Spect. No. 47 Ptr 

fen who are such Provokersof Mirth in Conversation, that 
it is impossible for a Club or Merry-meeting to subsist with- 
out them, @ 1860 J. A. ALEXANDER Gosp, Christ xxx. (1861) 
4o1 The foolhardiest provoker of temptation. 

Ifence Provo‘keress, a female provoker. 

1611 Cotar., Concitatrice, a concitatrix; incitresse, pro- 
nokeresse. 

Provoking (provowkin), 042 sb. [f. as prec. 
+-INGl] The action of the verb ProvokE; 
stirring up, incitement, provocation, 

1530 PaLsor. 259/1 eae to angre, Irvifadion. 1535 
CovrrDaLe 1 Arngs xv. 30 With y* pronokyage wherwith 
he displeased the Lorde God of Israel. 1391 Pereivatt 
Sp. Dict., Agomamiento, prouoking, stirring vp. 

Provoking (provdekin), ppl. a. [fas prec. + 
-1xG2,) That provokes, 

1. That incites or instigates ; provocative. 

1530 Pacscr. 321/2 Provokyng or movyng to a thynge, 
incitatif, 1630 Massincer Kenegado wu. iv, Provoking 
dishes passing by, to heighten Declined appetite. 1644 
Minton Arcap. (Arb.) 52 God therefore left him [Adam] free, 
set before him a provoking object, ever almost in his eyes. 

2. Causing anger or irritation; exasperating, 
irritating. 

1642 J. Suute Sarah §& Hagar (1649) 163 As he shall 
be powerfull, so he will be provoking and cruell, 1658 
Whole Duty Man Pref. (1684) 6 The abuse of mercy, which 
is of all sins the most provoking. ?1710 Lavy M. W. 
Monxracu Lett, fo Ars. flewet (1887) I. 29 It is a pro- 
voking thing to think..we should always be asunder so 
many dirty miles. 1849 Macautav //ist. Eng, viii. 11. 327 
This answer, far more provoking than a direct refusal. 
1884 Fortin. Rev. June 812 Joseph, unquestionably, must 
have been a very provoking younger brother. 

Ilence Provo‘kingness. 

1840 L. Hunt Leg. Florence us. ii, You take Ways 0. 
refined provokingness to wreak it. 

Provokingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] 

1. In a way that incites, instigates, or tempts. 

1615 G. Sanpys Zrav. 78 The women did sit, when 
admitted..: for them to lie along, [was] esteemed too pro- 
uokingly lascinious. 1731 A. Mitt Adv. Poets Epist. 12 
What they daily heard, and saw, so percha praised. 
1887 J. Asusy Sterry Lazy Afinstrel (1892) 221 When rosy 
lips, like Cupid's bow, Assault provokingly invite, 

2. In an irritating manner ; so as to cause irrita- 
tion ; exasperatingly ; to a provoking degree. 

1786 Mor. D'Arsiay Diary 28 Nov., Hesmiled alittle pro- 
vokingly, and said, ‘We agree’, 1881 Getxir in Afacm. 
AMlag. XLIV. 238 Your progress becomes provokingly slow 
and laborious. 

+Provolu'tion. 06s. rare-!, [ad. L. type 
*srovolition-em, n, of action f. provolvére to roll 
or tumble forwards, prostrate . oneself (before 
another).) A tumbling down; prostration. 


1664 H. Morr Myst, [nig. 1. xxi. § 5 This Anniversary Pro- 
volution therefore of a Penitent upon the floor at the feet of 
a formal Confessor..is no part of true Christian Discipline. 


Provost (prevast), 6. Forms: a. 1 pra(?pré)- 
fost, -uost, -fast, -uast, -fest. 8. 1 pro(? pré)- 
fost, 2-6 prouost, 4 prouast, prouos, 4-6 pro- 
vest, Sc. -west, 4, 8 proves, 5 -veste, 5-6 pro- 
wost, -voste, 6-7 -vist, 7 Sc. -veist, 4- provost. 
See also Prevost, Provo. [Corresponds to OF. 
profost (2 pré-), beside prafost (? prd-), and also to 
early OF. and Anglo-Fr. provost (t2th c.), found 
beside prevost (mod.F. prévét) ; representing early 
med.L. profosttus, occurring beside and in the 
sense of prexpositus, ‘a prefect, president, head, 
chief, overseer, director, commander’, sb. use of 
prepositus, placed, or set before or over, placed 
at the head, appointed as chief, pa. pple. of fra- 
pontre, §. pre before + ponere to place, put, 
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Astothe etymological and phonetic relations of the OE, 
and Teutonic forms, see Note below.] . 

One set or placed over others ; a superintendent, 

resident, head, chief; used generally as an equiva- 

ent of the uses of PRpositus in ancient and 
med.Latin, and of the descended terms in French 
and other languages, and sec. as the proper title 
of certain ecclesiastical and secular officers in 
England and Scotland, or as a rendering of French 
prevost, prévét, formerly used to designate various 
officials: see Cotgr. s. v. Prevost, and ef. Prevost, 

I. In ecelesiastical and scholastic use. 

1. The head or president of a chapter, or of a 
community of religious persons; in conventtal 
bodies properly the official next in rank to the 
abbot, = Prion 1 (in quot. ¢1375 the prioress of 
a body of nuns); also the chief dignitary of a 
cathedral or collegiate chureh, corresponding to the 
existing dean (but see Dean? 4). Nowchietly //és¢. 

a, ¢96x Ernetwotp Rude St Benct (MS. € 1000} Ixv. 
(1885) 124 Be mynstres prafaste [.4S. A. ¢ 1100 profaste]... 
Purh pas seendebyrdan profostes [.1/.S. 7. ¢ 1075 prauostes} 
misfadunge. a 1066 Charter of hadweard in Remble Coit. 
Dipl VV. 233 (Witnesses) Gisa bisceop, and A£lfsie abbod, 
and Wulgeat abbod, and A£lfiod myuster prauost. 

8B. agoo Martyrol, 20 Mar. 42 Pa ondranc se bas watres 
ond sealde hit pam breder be him atstod, bas mynstres 
profoste [v.7. prauast]. 970(Ang. 10) in A/S.‘ Ritualof Dur- 
Aram’ lf, 84/2 (ed. a p. 185), Be sudan wudigan gate wt aclee 
on west saxum on faureatius mzessan daegi on wodnes dazi 
zelfsige Gem biscope in his getelde aldred se profast das 
feower collectie on fif nzeht aldne mona zr underne awrat. 
¢ 1000-1100 [see a. 961}. ari22 O. &. Chron. an. 1066 Da 
cusen ba munecas to abbot, Brand prouost, for8an bzet he 
wees swide god man. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Satuts x. (Mathon) 307 
Par dowchtyre..of his hand pe vail scho reece tuk 
-.& wes mad proves but wene Of twa hul[n}dricht virginis 
clene. c1450 Hotrann Hovwlat 688 Abbotis of ordouris, 
Prowestis and priouris. @1552 Levano //72, VI.1 Wyngham 
.. Ther is a Provoste, vi. Prebendaries, besydes othar 
Ministers of the Churche. 31561 Neg. Privy Conncel Scot. 
I, 194 All Denis, Archdenis, Subdenis, Chantouris, Sub- 
chantouris, Provestis, Personis, Vicaris. 31641 Se. dicts 
Chas. / (1817) V. 520/1 Ane dissolutione made be the proveist 
and first prebendar of the Colledge kirk of Corstorphine 
with advyse and consent of George Lord Forrester of 
Corstorphine vndoubted Patrone of the said Provesterie. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury us. 177/1 (Benedictine Rules) 
That the Provost or Prepositus chosen by the Abbot 
to whom he must be subject. 1824 G. Cuatmens Caledonia 
IIL. at. viii. 307 In place of the nunnery [of Linncluden}, 
he established a collegiate church, consisting of a provost, 
und twelve canons. 1878 Sos List 458 The Episcopal 
Cbureh in Scotland.. United Diocese of Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness... Provost of the Cathedral eee the Bishop. 
/bid. 459 St Ninian’s Cathedral[ Perth] Johu Burton, Provost. 
1898 Beverley Chapter Act Bk. (Surtees) 1. Introd. go At 
York, Hugh the Chanter says, on Thomas rebuilding the 
Canons’ Hall he..‘ established a Provost [Prapositus con- 
stituit] to preside over them and provide for them’. 

b. In modern use, a rendering of Ger. propst, 
Da. provsé, etc., as the title of the Protestant clergy- 
man in charge of the principal church (Aaupthirche) 
of a town or district. 

1s60 Daus tr. Steidane's Conn. 414b, The fellowes or 
prebends of that Colledge (at Eluange = Elbing] baue 
authority to chuse the Prouost, as they commonly call him. 
1980 tr. on Froil's Leecand 173 The provost and minister of 

iardarholt..is justly celebrated. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
IL. 23 The Danish clergy consists of bishops, provosts, and 
ministers. 1845 S. Austin Kasnke's Hist. Re Il. 507 
Support... from their two provosts—patricians of Niirnberg— 
in the appointment of evangelical preachers. 

te. Applied by Caxton to a Mohammedan 
muezzin [mistransl. obs. F. provotre a priest]. 

148 Caxton Godefroy clxx. 252 On the cornes ben hye 
towres, vpon whiche the provostes were woonte to goo vp at 
certayn howres for to warne and somone the peple to praye, 

2, The specific title of the heads of certain 
educational colleges, 

In_ earlier aces survival from the ecclesiastical 
establishments in which these originated ; in later iastances 
an extension of the name to subsequent foundations, The 
title is borne by the heads of Oriel, Queen’s, and Worcester 
Colleges at Oxford, King’s College, Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin ; also of Eton College, and now or formerly 
of certain other colleges in England, Scotland, the United 
States, etc. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 45/2 The Provost and the College 
of the same place [Eton]. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. Vili, 
c. 19 Archedeacons maisters prouostes presidentes wardens 
felowes bretherne scholers, 158 Muncaster Posttious xli. 
(1887) 24x Being himselfe prouost of the kings colledge in 
Cambridge. 1638 Cuttuncw. Reig. Prot. wv. § 47. 270 
That D. Potter cannot leave being Provost of Q. Colledge. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat, (1691) 40 There is an University at 
Dublin. .wherein are a Provost and seven Senior and Hulls 
Fellows. x Wooo Ath. Oxon. 1. 45 He..professe 
Theotogy in the Coll. of S. Salvator at S. Andrews, whereof 
he was made Provost. 1812 Orie. Charter Columbia Colt, 
(1836) 35 The trustees of Columbia college have, by their 
petition, prayed that the provost of the said college may be 
eligible as a trustee of said college. eine Hatcam “fist. 
“it, U1. i. § 8. 374 From a press established at Eron by 
himself, provost of that College. 1846 N.F. Moore //ist. 
Sk, Columbia Colt. 78 The trustees determined to divide 
the powers and duties of the presidential office between a 
president and an officer to be styled Provost. 

transf. 1669 GALE Crt, Gentiles 1, Ut. ix. 93 1Te concludes 
with a Curator or Provist of the whole Discipline [Plato's 
Sacred College}. 

IL, A secular officer, ete. 

+8, One appointed to preside over or super- 
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| prvfor] named Millionius, spake these words. 
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intend something ; usually the representative of the 
supreme power in a district or sphere of action; 
formerly used as a translation of various Latin 
titles, as prepositus, prvtor, proconsul, procurator, 
ete.; also in the sense of viceroy, prime minister, 
and the like. Sometimes without explicit reference 
to his delegated or appointed position, = Ruler, 
chief, head, captain, etc.: see 4. Ods. 

a. agoo O. Fi. Martyrol. 13 Aug. 144 Valerianus, Decies 
pale! pees caseres. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC /.vod. v.16 Pa conun 

sraela folees prafostas [Vulg. praposit! fltorten Isracl] & 
clypodon to Pharaone & pus cwadon. arroo Voc. in 
Wr. Wilcker 309/33 Prepositus, zerefa, odde prafost. 

B. 61375 Se. Leg. Saints vic (Thomas) 9 Gundoforus.. 
pare kynnge.-has send his proveste here Abney [orig. 
prepositum Abbanem], bis{ijly fore to spere A man, pat sic 
palacecan make. ?¢ 1400 Warres of Fewes (Laud MS. 22) 
in Warton flist, vg. Poetry (1840) 1. 103 Pylot was 
provost under that prynce ryche. ¢ 1440 Carcrave Lie St. 
Aath. Ww. 1028 The provost of perse was there also. 1456 
Sik G. Have Lai Aras (S.V.S.) 110.4 kingis provost may 
have na mare power na has his maister. 1491 Caxron 
Witas fatr. (1493) 111 A Provoste or Capytayne of men of 
warre. @1§18 SKELTON Maguyfi14fo The prowde pronaste 
of Turky lande. 1549 Cowzp?. Scot. xi. 87 He [Darius] send 
his prouest tasifernes vitht gold and siluer_ to lacedemenia. 
58x Savitn Vacitus, list. 1.(1591) 25 Flauius Sabinus they 
ordeyned Prouost of the citty [L. urdi prafecere}, 1600 
llottaxn Livy vin. xi 289 Their Pretor or Provost (L. 
1631 ‘I. 
Powerit Pom Ad Trades (1876) 145 Free-Schooles... Some 
of them..are commonly in the gift of the King, or his 
Provost or Substitute, in that behalfe. 

+b. ¢ransf. Applied to the archangel Michacl 
as leader of the heavenly host. Oés. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. ii. (1859) 3, 1 wil bringe hym 
bifore Mychael the provost of heuene. 14.. Hoccnnve 
Compt. Soule 267 Wks. 1897 111. p. tix, Sere prouost Michael 
graciows. «sar in Afarket Llarb. Records (1890) 216 
‘The holy Archangell Mychell, the provest off paradyse. 

4. An officer or official in charge of some estab- 
lishment, undertaking, or body of men; an officer 
who had the management of a royal or feudal 
establishment and the collection of dues; a ruler, 
manager, steward, overscer, keeper. Now //?st. 

The title prevost, ia was formerly extensively given 
in France to officials having administrative and judicial 
functions : see Cotgrave s. v. Arevost, and ef. Prevost 2. 

1340 Ayend, 37 Pe greate [thieves] byeb.. be ontrewe 
reuen, prouos, and bedeles, and seruons pet stelep be 
amendes, and wypdra3ep pe rentes of hire Ihordes. ©1374 
Cuaucer Bocth, 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.) Trygwille provost 
of the Kynges hows [resize prepositunt dontus), 1382 
Wreur Fudg. xx. 28 And Phynees, the sone of Eliazar, 
sone of Aaron, was pronost of the hows. 1382— /sa. xxii. 15 
Weend in to hym, that dwelleth in the tabernacle, to 
Sobnann, provost of the temple. c1g00 Hom, Rose6822 Tayla- 
giers, and these monyours, Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours. 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. divb, The Architect .. is.. the 
Hed, the Provost, the Directer..of all Artificiall workes, 
and all Artificers. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v.iv. 136 
A Provost over the horses which draw the Artillery. 1671 
Corer, Prevost des Monnoyes, the Prouost of the Mint; the 
ludge of controversies arising by reason of the Mint, or 
among Mintmnen. 1615 Bepweit frad. Trudg., Amir, 
Preses fideliunt, The provost of the faithfoll. 1 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 3219/4 Mr. John Braint, Provost of His Majesty's 
Mint at the Tower of London. 1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 
342 (At the Mint) A provost,.,blanchers, monfers, &c, 1863 
H. Cox /ust/t, ut. ix. 727 Relieving them [burgesses] from 
the interference of Royal provosts in the collection of the 
King's revenve, 

+5. The chicf magistrate of a town. a. In 
obsolete or historical uses, esp. (4) in reference to 
French, Flemish, or other foreign cities, in which 
also it sometimes passes into sense 6. 

[2a 1138 Aceves Willedm. Cong. (MS. ¢1230) 1. ii. § 1 si 
aucuns vescunte u provost mesfait as humes ee sa baillie}. 
(And if any sheriff or provost does wrong to the men of his 
jurisdiction.) /4rd. v. Cil kis claimed, durrad [al gr(efe] s(ive) 
al provost aveir) pur la rescussiun vili den. [He who claims 
them shall give to the provost for the recovery 8 pence.} 
1200 Charter Ipswich in Gross Gild Aferch. 11. 115 Red- 
dendo per annum rectam et solitam firmam ad terminum 
Sancti qi ichaelis per manum Gippeswici prepositiad scacca- 
rium nostrum. [¢ransZ. I. 7, Paying annually at our Ex- 
chequer the right and customary ferm_ at Michaelmas term, 
by the hand of the provost of Ipswich] 1292 Britton t. iii, 
81 Le provost de chescune vile. 1306 Rolls of Parit. 1. 
270/1 Le Provost des Villes.] 1485 Rotts of Parit. V1.378/1 
"Fhe Office of Provost of your Towne of Middelton, in the 
forsaid Countie [Kent]. 

(8) ¢x330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 294 Pe prouest of pe 
toun [(Hruges] a wik traytour & cherle, He pouht to do 
tresoun vnto his lorde r erle. ¢1386 Cuavcer Prioress’ 
7. 164 The cristene folk that thurgh the strete wente.. 
hastily..for the Prouost sente. 1494 Fanyan Chron. vi. 
ccxxxl. 263 This foresayde Charlis was sore hated of the 

rouoste of Brudgys. 21533 Lo. Berners //uon vii. 15 
han they sent for y® provost of Gerone. 1547 B&. 
Marchauntes ciij, The bygh prouost of these marchants.. 
kepeth his bank vnder exchang to all people—conuertynge 
lende into golde, [1611 Cotcr. s.v. Prevost, Prevost des 
Marchands & Paris, the Lord Mayor of Paris; different 
from the Prouost of Iustice, who is called, Le Prevost de 
Paris.) 1706 Pustuirs, Provost of Merchants, the chief 
Magistrate or Mayor of the City of Paris in France. 

b. spec. The title of the head of a Scottish 
municipal corporation or burgh; equivalent to 
mayor in England: cf. Mayor 1. 

The provosts of some of the more important corporations, 
viz. (in 1908) Edinburgh (since ¢1486), Glasgow (since 1690), 
Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, are styled Lord Provost. 

[13.- in Se, Stas, (1844) 1. 683 [319] Et facto hujusmodi 
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sacramento osculari debet prepositum et vicinos si frater 
Gilde fuerit.) 1387 Charters §¢.0f Hdind. (1871) 35 Androw 
Vutsoun prowest of the Burgh of Edynburgh. %1495 ice. 
Lay Ligh Treas. Scot. 1. 219 The provest of the toune 
beand present. @1g1g faterd, Drotchis 21 in Dunbar's 
Poems (5.1.8, 315 Prowest, baillies, officeris, And honerable 
induellaris,..Of all this fair towne. 1563 Winger four 
Scotr Thre Quest. $29 Wks. (S. ) 1.94 ‘The pronestis and 
ballies of eviry burgh. 1639 Dk. Hasuttox in //. apers 
(Camden) 7o A letter of yours dereeted to the pronist and 
balleifes of Edinburg. 1727-4: Catampers Cycé. s.v. Vhe 
provost of Edinburgh has the tide Jord. 1806 Gazetterr 
Scott, (ed. 2) 7 Aberdeen... Its civil government is vested in 
a provost, denominated lord provost, 4 bailies, a dean of 
guild, treasurer, and town-clerk, a town-council, and 7 
deacons of the incorporated trades, 1882 Grant Odd 4 Nev 
#idind, Vb. 278/1 Ln 1377 John of Quhitness first appears as 
Provost or Prepositus, on the 18th of May. /éid. 2739/2 
Patrick Mepbura, Lord Hailey [¢ 1486) was the first 
designated ‘ny Lord Provost’, probably because he was a 
peer of the realan. . 
+6. An officer charged with the apprehension, 
custody, and punishment of offenders. Os. 

In France many of the officials called prevost (preeit) 
were specially charged with the keeping of public order and 
the apprehension, custody, trial, and prnishment of offenders, 
for which they had considerable powers of stummary juris- 
diction: hence the military use in 7. 

Yargoo Morte Artf, wir Be-teche pam be proveste fof 
Paris] in presens of lordez, Q payne and o perelle pat 
pendes there too, 125 Lo. Beaxers /vefss. [LL elxxxv. 564 
The kyng conmanoded hym and sayd ; Provost, get you 
men togyther well hursed, and pursewe that traytour sye 
Peter of Craon, 1603 Susans. Heas. for JA ii 113 Here 
cones Signior Claudia, led by the Prouust to prison. /Aéd. 
1. ii, 219 Pronost,.. Claudio must die to morrow: Let him 
be furnish'd with Diuines, and haue all charitable prepara- 
tion. 1604 KE. Glkimsionr] 2’ eleasta’s Litst. Ladies vu. 
aix, 552 A few dayes after hee seut a provost..to take this 
Sorcerer, 16x [see 5 a (4), 1617 Moryson /fia ut, 239 
(Netherlanders Commonwealth) mong the apprehenders, 
the chiefe are called Pronosts, and they of old had power 
tubang vagabonds, 18412 Jases Arigaad xxvii,‘ Fetch the 
provost',exclaimed another. 1873 J. Lewes Census 1871. 
2c4 (Guernsey) ‘The provost or Queen's sheriff (cf. Prevosr 


2b). 

7. spec. Milit, An officer of the military police 
in a garrison, camp, or the ficld: see Proyost- 
MARSHAL, and frociost-sergeant in Q. 

Tu this sense usnally pronounced provd* (after Fy pred?) 
and sometimes written Provo. 

1692-1746 [see Provo). 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Desf. 
(7837) 1. 37, 1 wish you would send the Provost here... 
Until some of the plunderers are hanged it is vain to expect 
to stop the plunder. 1894 'J. S. Wixter’ Xed-Coats 44 
Perhaps she had less cause for bitterness..owing to her 
superior position as the wife of the Provost. 

b. Short for provost-ce/l: see y. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

+8. Anassistant fencing-master. (So PF. przdt. 

1545 Ascuam Yoxoph. 1. (Arh) 97 OF fence..there is not 
onely Masters to teache it, wyth his Pronostes [J As. (ed. 
1761) provosters) Vshers Scholers and other names of arte 
and Schole. 1599 B. Jonson Cyathia's Nev. V. ii, We. .do give 
leave and licence to our provost, -\colastus- Poly pragnion- 
Asotas, to play his master's prize, against all masters whiat- 
soever. 361g in Strutt Sports & ast. mm, vii § 2z They 
which desire to be tanght at their admission are called 
scholars, aud, as theyr profit they tuke degrees, and proceed 
to be provosts of defence. 

9. attrib, and Comd.: provost-eetl, a cell for 
confining military prisoners; + provost-plaee, in 
phr. fo sit provost-place, \o preside; + provost- 
seal, the official seal of a provost of a borough; 
provost-sergeant, 2 sergeant of the military 
police: cf. sense 7. 

1goz Weaster Suppl., “Provost cell, in the British service, 
a military prison for soldiers confined, by order of the com- 
manding officer or by sentence of court martial, for periods 
not exceeding apres days. 1748 J. Waits in Genté. 
Afag. (1779) XLIUX. 495 If the proud gentleman that thinks 
hiaiself slighted should happea to sit "provost-place as they 
call it, he sits at the head of his table in all the agonies of 
concealed ill-nature. 1466 Cal, Anc. Kee. Dublin (1889) 1. 
322 Undre the *Prowost seall of the saide citte, 1868 Regué. 
& Ord, Army ? 824 The *Provost Serjeant is to cause the 
prisoners to wash themselves once a day. 

Hence, chiefly sovce-wds., + Pro-vostage, some 
impost duty in some countries; Pro-vostess, a 
female provost; in quot. (after Ger. prdpstin) 
applied to the prioress of a (Protestant) conventual 
foundation; Provosto‘rial a., of or pertaining to 


a provost, provostal. 

1766 W. Gorvon Gen, Counting-ho, 281 The ship Fenny 
arrives at Bilboa, and there Bradson sells 16404 quintals of 
fish ..and delivers for *provostage 2} per cent.in specie of fish. 
zoos M’estet, Gaz, 20 Mar. 2/1 The dismantled apartinents 
are hung with the portraits of the Abbesses since the Re- 
formation...One looks, instinctively, for Aurora von Konigs- 
mark; and she, having been ony eee is missing... 
Certainly she is the lady of Quedlinburg. 1855 J. Stranc 
Glasgow & Clubs (1856) 212 During his *provostorial 
sovereignty the provost hangh was purchased. 

LVore. The forms of this word in the cognate continental 
langs, are ON. prdfastr (c 1160 in Norway), Icel. prdfastur, 
Norw. provast, -est, MSw. provast, -est, proast, est, proost, 
Sw. prost, MDa, grovast, -est, Da. provst (prapst): MLG. 
provest, profst, prést, MFris, MDu, provest, MDu, also 
prool f)st, Du. proost (provoost): OHG, probost, -ist, MHG. 
probest, Ger. probst, propsts all in eccl. sease, Tt is not 
clear whether the OK. profost was historically connected 
with any of these, except as representing the same Latin 
word; Arafost stands quitealone. The length of the stress- 
vowel in OE. can only be determined by inference ; most 
lexicographers have marked it as long, as in Bod but 
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Pogatscher (Lantl. der Gr. Lat. Lehnworte tnt Aliengl.) 
gives reasons for short @ and ¢ (so Sievers and Napier) ; the 
ain Ger. and Du. appears also to have been short. Po- 
gatscher takes fra/ost as repr. late L. or Romanic prefost- 
from prepositus, and profost, late L.. or Romanic propost- 
from proposétes ; which latter gave OHG. Arodost and all the 
continental cognate forms. ‘The early rath c. provost = 
provost might mean either the OF. prowost or the Anglo-Fr. 
provost, While the ‘Teutonic langs. have favoured the 
profost- form, the Romanic have preferred the frepost- from 
praposite, though in earlier times they had also forins in 
prow ChOF, prevost, also provost, pourvost, prauvos(t, 
prevvost, proost, prost, pros (Godef. Compl), Anglo-Fr. 
provost, mod. VW. prévdt; Pr. predbost, Sp., Pg. preboste, \t. 
prevosti, formerly also Arovosta (Florio).) 

Pro‘vost, v. rare. Also provo’ (cf. Provo). 
[{f prec. sb. sense 7.] fans. To hand over to the 
provost-marshal to be dealt with summarily and 
(formerly) to receive corporal punishment. Hence 
Pro-vosting vé/. sh. 

Apparently a short-lived word used ¢ 1837. 

1837 Major Ricnaroson Brit, Leyton ix. (ed. 2\ 241 Men 
found to be incorrigible, have first been provosted, then 
marched forth disgracefully: by: beat of drain from their 
regiments, 1837 C. Suaw .Wew. 11. xxxv. 541 Phere is a good 
deal of provosting, of which | rather approve, as it prevents 
serians punishments. 1839 A. SomErvittn f/7st, Brit, 
jou ii. 69 He [an officer] was a decided enemy to pro- 
volling. /did. xi. 242 Tn four months he had heen eleven 
times provera and once flogged by sentence of a court+ 
martial. 


Provostal (provy'stil), a. rare. [f. Provost 
sh, + -AL, after obs. F. prevostal (Cotgr. 1611), 
mod... prévital.] Of or pertaining to a provost. 

1611 Coter., Prevostaire, pronostall, of a Provost. 1656 
Diount Glossegr., Provostal, of or pertaining to a Provost. 
1706 in Puitips. 1905 Dadly News 10 Aug.6 Lt is earnestly 
to be hoped..that na ‘confeesion’ will be created in any 
mayoral or proyostal bosom by the selection of such a date 
as the 13th, and such a day as Friday, 

(Provoster, error for Provost. 

‘The quot. cited in Richardson from Ascham To.rapd. is 
given s, v. Provost 8, q.v. 

21661 Furver Worthies, Buckingh. (1662) 1.131 Fellow 
and Provoster of Eaton,] 

Provost-marshal. Also 6 propheest-, 6, 9 
-martial. [f Provost sh. 6, 7+ MaRsHAL sé4., 
commonly held to be an irregular representation 
of OF, prevost des mareschaus (de france), * pro- 
vost of the marshals (of France)’, 15th c. in 
Littré : see Note below.] 

An officer (= Provost 6, PREvosr 2) attached 
to a military or naval force, whose dutics and 
powers have varied at different times and in different 
countries. Now, inthe army: An officer appointed 
to a force in camp or on active service, as thie 
head of the police, having duties which include 
the preservation of order, the prevention of pillage, 
the custody of prisoners charged with offences till 
trial, the carrying into effect of the punishments 
awarded, etc. In the navy, the ‘ Master-at-Arms’ 
of the ship in which a court-martial is to be held 
(being the Chief Petty Officer in charge of the 
ship’s police) is appointed by warrant Provost- 


marshal for the occasion. 

1535 St. Papers Hen. VII, 11, 237 They wer. .arrayned 
before the propheest marshall and capitannes, and ther, 
upon ther awne confessions, adjudged to die. 
Chron., Een. Vill 12b, "Phe lorde Darcie,.sent forth his 
Prouost Marshal, which scarcelie with peyne refrayned the 
yomen archers. 1571 Reg. Privy Council Scot. V1. 102 
Tak the personis, and ase thame as presoners, and deliver 
thame to the Provest Marcheall. 1591 Garrard'’s Art 
IWarre 157 ‘They shall by the Provost Martiall be punished. 
1600 Hot.anp Afoy xxx. xxix. 731 Amongst whom was 
Hanno also the Provost Marshall [prafectus], a noble 
young gentleman, a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
11. (1704) 342/1 The Boatswain serves for a Provost-Marshal. 
1706 Puitiies, Provost-M arshal,,.also an Officer in the 
Royal Navy, who has charge of the Prisoners taken at Sea. 
1809 WetLincron in Gurw, Desf. (1835) LV. 455 The appoint- 
meat of Assistant Provost Marshals, I am sorry to say, 
is but too necessary. 1833 Marryat 2. Sireple Ixi, 1 was 
put vader the custody of the pravost-martial. 1844 Negril. 
2 Oe Army 275 The Officer appointed to the situation of 

rovost-Marshal has the rank of Captain in the Army: the 
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appointment is one of great responsibility, and requires the 
utmost vigilance and activity. 1897 Gen. H. Porter in 
Cent, Mag, Jane 211 Provost-marshal's guards seized all 
available citizens ..and impressed them into the service. 
1908 Admiralty Mero, on Court-Martial Procedure 35 
The Convening Authority .. shall, by warrant..appoint a 
provost-marshal to take the accused into his custody and 
safely keep him until he sball have been delivered in dne 
course of law. , 

b. Used as equivalent of obs. F. prevost des 
maresthaux and of other names of semi-military 


offiecrs of public order, 

1580 Hottvaano 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vn prevost de mares. 
chaulx, a pronoste Marshall, that hath in charge to hang v 
theues. ¢1620 Fretcuer & Mass. Lit, Fr. Lawyer v. iit, 
Provost. 1 have been provost-marshal twenty years, And 
have truss'd up a thousand of these rascals. “ Scorr 
Quentin D, vi, They bore the palm {as the object of fear and 
execration] over every hangman in France, unless It were 
their master, Tristan Hermite, the renowned Provost- 
Marshal, or his master, Louis XI. /éfd. passin. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's list, Ref UW. 261 A provost-martial of 
the name of Aichili traversed Swabiaand Franconia.. ; it is 
calculated that withia a small district, he huag forty evan- 
gelical preachers on trees by the roadside. 
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ce. The chief police official of some of the 
colonies in the West Indies, etc. 

1737 J. Cuampertayne S¢. Gt. Brit, ui. ut. 204 Governors 
and Officers ia the West Indies..Peter Forbes Esq. ; Pro- 
vost Marshall. /dfd. 205 Bermuda..George Tncker, Esq. 3 
Secretary and Provost-Marshal, [Given also as the title of 
an official in Barbadoes, Leeward Islands, South. Carolina.] 
1908 Whitaker's Ale. 539 The Bahamas. .Provost-Marshal 
and Commandant of Constabulary. fd. 542 Barbados... 
Provost-Marshal. 

[Vote. The functions of the apes des mareschaus de 
France in the 15th c. appear to have been those of a military 
provost-marshal, although they were subsequently extended 
and changed; thus Cotgrave 1611 explains Prevast des 
Mareschaux as ‘A Prouost Marshall (who is often both 
Informer, Judge, and Executioner) punishes disorderlie 
Souldiors, Coyners, Free-booters, high-way robbers, lazie 
rogues, or vagabonds, and such as weare forbidden weapons‘; 
Littré has ‘frdvd? des maréchawx, an officer appointed to 
watch over the safety of the highways within the limits of 
a généralité, called also prévit de la maréchaussée [i.e. 

rovost of the marshalcy)'; in which the military functions 

ave disappeared. Wor these Littré has pred? de l'armee, 
Prevdt du régiment, and inthe navy, prevot général de la 
marine, and prévst marinier. The isthe. F. prevost des 
mareschaus might have been rendered ‘marshals’ provost ‘, 
but it is not easy to see how it became provost-marshal, 
unless perhaps under the influence of court-martial, law 
eertial, and the 16th ¢. confusion of warshal and wartial, 
whereby we find also daw sarshad and provost martial, 
showing that the latter was sometimes at least taken to be 
‘war provost‘) 

Provostry (prp'vastri). Now //ist, [f. Provost 
+-ny: cf. F, Provoferte, local name (in Godef.), 
variant of OF. prevosterve the tribunal of a prévdt.] 

+1. The office or jurisdiction of a provost. 
Formerly applied to a Roman pratorship or prefec- 
lure; also to the provostship of a Scottish burgh. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth. ut pr. iv. 58 (Camb. MS.) Certes 
the dignite of the prouostrye [fractura) of Rome was 
whytom a gret power, now is it nothyng but Aa Idel name, 
féid., What thyng is now aiore owt cast thaa thylke pro- 
uostrye. 1443 J’tlee. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxix. (1859) 43 He 
shalle spoylen the thy worshyp and of thy prouostry with 
grete shame and shendeshyp. 1545 Aderdeen Neer. (1844) 
1. 214 Vis office of prouestry quhilk he had of the said 
tovnn. «@ 1639 SroTiswooo fZist. Ch. Scot. v1. (1677) 383 
‘There had been a long and old emulation betwixt the two 
Families. .forthe Wardenry of the middle Marches, and the 
Provostry of Jedburgh. 

2. The benefice of a collegiate provost: sce Pro- 
vost 13 the revenne derived from such a benefice; 
rarely, the office of provost of an educational 


college; = Provosrsuip 1 b. Now //7s¢. 

e450 'E. Becktncton Corn, (Rolls) 11. 164 Amovyd and 

ryved perpetually frome provestre of the same collage 
Royall. 1548-9 in Fo. Green Somerse! Chantries (1885) 5 
The parsonage ther is appropriat to the Provostrie of Wells. 
1g81 in Grant Hush Sch. Scotd. u. xv. (1876) 446 An Act 
of Parliament ordaining all proyostries and prehends to be 
given to scholars. 1641 [see Provost 54. 1B] 1702 Anguis 
in dlerba 48 She had conceded to her Luxembarg with its 
Provostry. 1889 Hunsrer-Biatr tr. Bedleshetia's List. 
Cath, Ch. Scot, WV. 222 ‘Yo retain..the provostry of St. 
Mary’s and the rectorship of the University. 1898 Beverley 
Chapter Act Bk, (Surtees) ¥. Introd. 38 In the latter part of 
its existence, the Provostry of Beverley was a peculiar 
institution. ¥ 

tc. The residence of a provost. sonce-nse, 

1825 Lockuart Let. 18 July in Life Scott, A superb de- 

Jjeuner in the Provostry [at Trinity College, Dublin). 


Pro'vostship. [f Provost +-snip.] 

1, The office or position of a provost: e.g. a. of 
a Roman prefect ; b. of the provost of an ecclesi- 
astical or educational college; ¢. of the provost of 
a municipal corporation, esp. in Scotland; d. of 
an officer of public order (in quot. as a title). 

a. 1846 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Zavent. 1. iii. 38 b, During 
that office [viz. of Dictator], all other magistrates were 
abrogated except the Tribunate or Prouostship of the Com- 
mons, 1598 GRENEWRY 7acitus, Aun, xiv. xii. (1622) 213 
But whom shall aay mans dignitie warrant, seeing the 
Prouostship [Jrafeciura] of the citie auailed not? 1678 
Wantny Word. Lit. World vt. x. § 12. 579/2 Piso..was 
advanced to the Provostship of the City of Rome, 

b. 1514 in Burton & Raine flemingbrough 381 The 
preferment of the Priour of Drax..to the provestship of 
Hemmyngburgb. 1549 Latimer and Sern, def, Edw. VE 
(Arb.) 67 Hauynge the profyt of a_Pronestshyp and a 
TDeanry, and a Personage. 1633 in Crt, & Tunes Fas. / 
(1849) ik: 390 The provostship of Eton seems not to be so 
assured to Sir William Beecher, 1631 Wrevir Ane. un, 
Afon, 199 He was preferred .. vnto.. the Prouostship of 
Beuerley. 1714 Loud. Gaz, No. 5231/1 The Provostship 
of Oriel-College in Oxford. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 
ii 18 He entered Trinity College in June 1682...He was 
raised to the Provostship in August_1699. 

@. «1878 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S,) IE. 
150 [She] dischargit the lord Ruthven of his Brovistschipe 
and maid the laird of Kinphans prowest and captane of the 
toun, 1820 Ranken éfist. France Vil. vw i, 393 ‘The 
townhall was rebuilt..ander the provostship of the ccle- 
brated Miron. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1.23 On Thursday, 
June 29, the whole community of the borough [Ipswich, 
an, 1200] elect two bailiffs to take charge of the provostship 
of the borough, 

d. 1823 Scotr Quentin D. vi," And it please your noble 
provostship’ answered one of the clowns; ‘he was the very 
first..t0 cut down the rascal whom his Majesty‘s justice 
most deservedly hung up.’ 

+2. A collegiate society, house, or church under 
a provost. Obs. 

1764 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. WV. 201 A little royal town 
.containing a collegiate-chureh or provostship. fd. 202 
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Oberndorf, a provostship of regular canons of the order of 
St. Augustine. did, 324 Coppenberg, a noble provostship 
of Przemonstratenses..seated on an agreeable eminence. 

Pro-vosty. vere. Now only /is?, (a. OF, 
provosté (13th c. in Godef. Confl.), var. of pre- 
vosté, mod.¥, prévilé: = med.L. prepositalius; also 
repr. OF. provostie (15th c. in Godef.), MLG. fra- 
vesthe, MG. probistie, G. prostei, propstet, Du, 
proosdij: see -Y.] = Provostsuir, in various 
senses 5 esp. (= F. Arévdté) the jurisdiction of the 
prévét de Paris, the supreme officer of the ChAtelet, 
and that of the prévét de 7 Sle de France, the chief 
officer who had charge of the safety of the high- 
ways of Paris and its environs. 

¢ 1483 Caxtox Dialogues 30 Benet the chorte Is lieutenant 
Ofthe baylly of amyas Aad of the prouostye [ee a prevastic]. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 289b/2 Phelyp hadde_taken of the 
Senate the prouostye of Allexandrye. 1494 Faavan Chron, 
vit. 375 The prouosty, or chief rule or offyce, was in y® 
handes of the cytezeyas of Parys, 1670 Cotton Esfernon 
1. 1, 68 One Nicholas Voulia, a Lieutenant in the Provosty 
of the Isle of France. 1849 Suonerctr. /éngo's Hunchback 
154 Robert d’Estonteville, knight..keeper of the provosty 
of Paris [ garde de la prévdté de Paris). 

[f. late L. pro- 


+ Provulgate, 7. Obs. rare, 
vuledt-, ppl. stem of provulg-dre: see Provuncr. ] 
trans, To make public, publish, promulgate; to 


disseminate, propagate. 

a3s40 Barnes I£s. (1573) 331/2 These decrees were pro- 
nulgated ouer all Italy. 1586 Frrne Slaz. Geutrie it, 40 
Lyons, Jeopards, eares, Wolfes, Hyens, and such lyke., 
afterward being provnlgated into these parts of Europe. 


+ Provulga‘tion. 04s.rave—'. [n. of action 
f. 1. provulgare: sce next and -aTIon.} — Publica- 


tion, promulgation. 

166 Painter Pal, Peas. 1. Ded. Aijh, Some which I 
deemed most worthy the prounlgation in our native tongue, 

+ Provu'lge, v. Vls. rare. [ad. late L. pro- 
vulgare to make known publicly, f. A7d, Pro-1 
ta + culgdre to publish, f. z/e-zs the people. 
Cf. obs. F. provulguer (16th c. in Godef.).]  frazs. 
To make publicly known, proclaim ; = PROMULGE. 

asta Act 4 flew VTS, c. 4 § 1 Any outlawrie..bad or 
provulged ageyast any person. 1532-3 Act 24 dfen. ViTI, 
¢. 12 § 12 Any excommengement..or any other ceasures.. 
to be fulminate, prouulged, declared, or put in execucion. 

Provysowe, obs. f. Proviso. 

Prow (prau), sd.1 Now chiefly /éerary. 
Forms: 6 proo, 7 proe, pro; 6-8 prowe, 7 
prou, -e, 7~ prow. {a. F. prone (in 14th c. proe, 
proue), or ad. the cognate proa (Pg., Sp., Cat, 
Pr., Genoese), in It. prvas all prob, ultimately 
from L, prora, a. Gr. mpQpa, earlier mpwipa prow. 
For details, and the pronunciation, see Note below. ] 

1. The fore-part of a boat or ship; the part 
immediately about the stem, 

1sss Enen Decades 231 They had a west and north weste 
wynd in the proos of theyr shyppe. 1601 Hottano Pliny 
1. 129 ‘I'o anoid the necessitie of turning about in these seas, 
the ships haue prows at both ends, and are pointed each 
way. bid. 252 A shel-fish, fashioned with a keele like to 
a barge or barke, with a poupe embowed and turned vp: 
yea and armed as it were in the proe with a three-forked 
pike. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 244 He used the Helme of 
a Ship for a Seale,.like as Poimpeie [had] the Stemme or 
Pro thereof in his coines. 1697 Dryoen Afneid v. 188 
The brushing oars and brazen bg [ries row, below). 
1757 Gray Bard 74 Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm. 1830 ‘fennvson Arad. Nis. v, Vhe sparkling 
flints beneath the prow [véres low, flow]. 1833 L. Rite 
Wand. by Loire 27 ‘Fhe pointed prow and flat bottom 
of the boats, 1853 Sir H. Douctas Alidt, Bridges (ed. 3) 
172 From tbis part it tapers ia plan, and rises in section, 
to the prowand stern, 1887 Bowes #netd m1. 277 Anchors 
are cast forthwith from the prows, sterns laid oa the sand. 

+b. Formerly sometimes iS specially to 
the fore gun-deck holding the bow-guns, and 
hence to a discharge of shot from these. Cf. 


CuaseE 56.1 6. Obs. 

1600 Haxcuyt Voy. 110, 566 They ..came vpon onr 
quarter star-boord ; and _giuing vs fine cast pieces out of her 
prowe, they sought to lay vs aboord. 1627 Carr, Sairir 
Seaman's Gram, ii. ro The Prow is the Decke abaft the 
Fore-castle, whereon lyeth the Prow peeces, — /did, xiii. 60 
Giue him..your prow and broad side as before. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Prow of a Ship, is that part of her 
Fore-castle which is aloft, and not in the Hold; and is 
properly that which is between the Chase and the Loofe. 

+c. Phr. Prow and poof, the whole ship; fg. 


the whole. Oés. 

1s6x T. Norton Calvin's fast. we xvii. (1634) 691 As if 
the enclosing of Christ under bread were (as the proverhe 
is) the prowe and poe of godlinesse. «63a in Lithgow 
Trav. Vil, 328 Both Proue and puppe, do answere to the 
Helme. ¥ Weed 

2. A point or pointed part projecting in front, 
like the prow of a ship; sfec. in Zool. = PRORA 2. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Prow,.. Also a poiat advancing it 
self ont of a building, as the Prow out of a Ship. 1812-16 
Pruayratr Vat, Phil, (1819) 1. 6) if a prow, ia the form of 
a wedge, be drawn through a fluid fetc.]. 1819 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Unb. Ww. i, 232 A guiding power directs the 
chariot's prow Over its wheeléd clouds. 1887 Sottas in 
Encycl. Brit, XXV._417/2_(Spouges) The back of the 
°C"T-shaped spicnte] is the ee? or fvopis; the points are 
the prows or prorz. | F 

3. ¢ransf. A ship. poet, (Cf. KEEL sé.! 2.) 


1738 Gray Profertius iii, 51 Prows, that late in fierce 
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Encounter metl, 1819 Byron Yeas wu. clxxiv, At last her 
father’s prows pul out to sea. 

4. altrib. and Coméd., as prow gun, ornament, 
side; prow-decked a., having an ornamental 
prow; prow-shaped a., of the shape of a ship's 
prow, i.e. projecting in a point in front. 

1615 Carman Odyss. tx. 131 Nor place the neighbour 
Cyclops their delights, In brane Vermilion *prow-deckt 
Ships. 1790 Beatson Vaz & Mil, em. 1. 41 The grabs 
attacked ata distance with their “prow-gans. 1838 Cfo 
Lng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 394/2 High pressure steam, length 
of stroke, and *prow-shaped bows..are not all necessary 
for speed. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VUL1. 200 The small 
head, with narrow forehead ‘presenting marked interfrontal 
ridge—the prow-shaped crantum—indicates the worst patho- 
logical type. 1653 H. Coca tr. Miate’s Trav. Ixvi. 267 
Rocks radiahelves of sand, which were on the *Prow side. 

llence Prowed (praud_ a., having a prow. 

1884 A. J. Evans in Archvolegia XLIX. 46 A wooden 
bridge .. supported on pillars. ,prowed sv as to look like a row 
of vessels breasting the current. 1895 K. Meyer Voy. Briss 
1, 18 The prowed skiff in which Bran is. 

LVote. The loss of the x of L. frora in the Romanic f0a 
is unnsual, but is said to he exemplified in Genoese, which 
may be the source of the other Mediterrancan forms, and of 
It. Arua and F, proue. Bui F. prone might also represent 
a Romanic *présde (or *frdta) preserved in It. prods prow, 
brink, which may have arisen from [. Arora by dissimila- 
tion, 7 becoming d after 7 preceding, as in Ht. rado=L. 
rirus vare. But some would refer It. proda to OHG. 
brort, prot(=OLG, érvod) prow, brink, See Diez s.v. prua, 
Karting s.v. Arora, and articles there referred to. 

The earlier Eng. spellings sroo, pro, Proc point to the 
protuselation (pré); but proo may also have meant (pri)= 
‘prow I'row, prowe, are ambiguous: Dryden and Scott 
rime prow with delow, glow; Shelley with ow, but also 
with now ; Tennyson in 1830 with ow, fow, but later with 
brow and now, Walker 1791 cites 5 orthoepists for each 
pronuaciation. Smart 1836 gives only (pra). Mt is possible 
that there were in 16th c. two forms (prd) and (priz), curresp. 
to Romanic Area, F. gree, and to F. proue respectively, the 
form (pr) being in 18th c. diphthongized to (prau); but 
this pronunciation may also have arisea in the 18th ¢., as in 
prowl, merely from the ambiguity of the spelling oz.] 

+ Prow (pri),sé.2, Ots. Forms: 3-4 pru,pruu, 
prw, 3-5 prou, 4-6 prowe, 4-7 prow, (5 
prow3). Sce also Prew. [ME. pru, prow, a. 
OF. pru, prou (earlier prod, prot, prul, proit) 
profit, advantage (= It. prode, Sp., Pg. pro), subst. 
use of OF. pri, prou (prod, prid), It. prode, adj. : 
sce next, Cf. Improve v2] Advantage, profit, 


benefit, weal, good. 

c1290 Beket 356 in S. Eng, Leg. 1. 116 Pe bischopriches 
fullea bobe, In-to pe kingus hond, lor-to onder-fonge al pe 
prov pare-of. {diz sai Soc.) 302 That he my3te the 
more prow afonge. 1303 R. Brunxe Manel, Synne 10717 
As weyl haue Be guys, pe pru, As be dede. ¢1330 — 
Céron. (1810) 278 His barons did also for be comon prow. 
13.. Cursor AM 29470 (Cott.) Pe neuent es for pin aun 
prau [C. Gadéa prow) ¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 130, 
1 shal my self to herbes techea yow That shul been fae 
youre hele aad for youre prow. ¢1470 Haroixc Chron. 
xevuit. ix, lt maye bee for his prowe, To thynke on it. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) IE. 144 Dissaitfullie. .be gart 
bim trow, That he wrocht ay for his plesour and_ prow. 
e1s7o Pride & Loul, (1841) 34 Syr..gladlye would I doon 
ye prowe, If in this matter liked alfe the skyll. 3 

row (prau, bef. 1600 prz), a. arch. [MEQ a. 
OF. prov adj. (earlier prod, pro, prud, pri, nom. 
proz, prus), in later OF. prev, mod.F. preax = It, 
prode, Yr. pros, pro:—late L. *pradts, neut. prode 
(in Itala), = the first clement in L. prdd-esse to be 
useful or petals to do good: see Provn, also 
the ME. forms PREU, pri, prew, Prees, corresp. to 
later OF.] Good, worthy, valiant, brave, gallant. 

(A doublet of the earlier sprit, pritd, Provp, introduced 
anew in the French sense, after froud was specialized in its 
English sense=superdus. App. obsolete from 16th c. (cf. 
Prev), but the superlative Jrowes? was much affected by 
Spenser, whence it has come down in later poets. Some 
modern writers have also revived the positive row.) 

exqoo tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 115 Ve pat hauys 
a long nose rechinge to be mouth, ys prow and hardy, 
aisss Puwror Eran. & l’rit. (Parker Soc.) 360 Christ, 
our most prowest Master, keepeth silence of them. rggo0 
Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 41 The prowest knight that ever field 
did fight. #dfd. 1. iii 28 Proofe of thy prow valiannce 
‘Thou then shalt make. 1591 Harixcton Ord, Jur. xtvt 
vii, The noblest, stoutest, and the prowest knight. 1671 
Mitron ?. &. ut, 342 Aagelica His Daughter, sought by 
many Prowest Knights Both Payaim, and the Peers of 
Charlemane, 1818 Hattam Aid, Ages (1872) TE. iu. 52 They 
might claiin to be the prowest kaights in Euro 1851 
C. L. Sarat tr. Z'asso ot. Jix, A man more wise of head or 

row of band. 1869 Texxyson Pelleas % Httarre 342 

‘rom prime to vespers will I chant_thy praise As prowest 
knight and truest lover. 1898 T. Harov MWessex Poems 
69 Carl Schwartzenberg was in the plot, Aad Blicher, 
prompt and prow. 

+ Prow, v. Obs. rare. In 4 prowe,prou. [f. 
Prowsé.2 or @.; possibly,‘ to prow’, inhi fo prow, 
the folk to prow = ‘for advantage to him, to the 
people ’, was mistaken for a verb infinitive. Cf. 

€3330 R. Bruxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8820 When pe 
kyng herde of per vertu, Pat bey myght falle be folk to prw, 
He Bad longyng for hem to go..Pe stones to Bretaigae for 
to brynge.] 

iutr. To be of advantage; to be profitable or 
beneficial. Const. 4o or dalzve. 

€1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 298 Pat no bing suld be 
left, bat myght to Inglond prowe. 13.. Cursor MM. 27127 
(Cott.) And es he for a fule to trou, Pat will noght do pat 
mai hun prow. : 
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Prow, Malay boat: see Pros, Prowd(e, obs. 
f. PRoup. Prowdence, obs. f. PRUDENCE. 

+ Prower. O/s. rare. Also 4 -or,-our.  [add. 
OF, provere-s nom. (13th c. in Godef.), obl. pra- 
veur, var. of forveor Purveron, f. for-, purccetr 
to Purvey.] ‘ Purveyor, provider of necessaries’ 
(Skeat, Notes to 7’. P71). 

1377 Laxcu. 2. 22 Th xix. 255 My prowor and my 
plowman, Piers shal ben on erthe [e.29. prowyour, purve- 
our 3 C.xxt. 260 prower, @. #7. prowour, prouour, puroyour]. 
1449 Prcock Acp. we viii. 467 Crist, which was. .oure 
beest prower, ordeyned al that was best for us to tiie. 

Prowere, obs. f. l'kork, prow ofa ship. 

Prowess (prauts). Now chiefly Aécrary. 
Forms: 3-5 prouesse, 3~7 prowesse, prowes, 
4-5 pruesse, § prowezZ, -is, -ys, prouwis, 
pronese, -es, proes, -esco, 5-6 prosse, 5-7 
proesse, 6 pruice, prowse, 6- prowess. [ME. 
prowesse, a. OF, proce(v,é, -etsse, -ofse, in mod.¥. 
prouesse = Prov., Sp. proesa, Cat. procsa, Mt. fro- 
dessa: f. pro, prou, Prow a, and -Kss% In 15- 
isth c. often a monosyllalle.)] 

1 Valour, bravery, gallantry, martial daring ; 
manly courage, active fortitude. 

e12zg0 5S. Eng. Leg. 1. 397/163 More prouesse ne miste 
be pan was of pis knizte. 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 279 Vor 
fe noble kinne pat pou art of & vor pi prowesse iwis. 
1330 R, Brexse Chren. (1820) 118 Of pruesse had he fame. 
1375 Barnour Mruce1x. 503 Schir yngerame ymphrevell, that 
ves Renownit of sv hye prowes, 1422 tr. Seeveta Secret., 
Priv. Prin, 154 Vhateuery man. .sholde haue hope to come to 
glorie of a Prynce or of anempyre, by prosse and vasselage. 
1436 Zod. foents (Rolls) IL. 200 Science, proesce, devocion, 
equyté, Of moste estate his magnanimitd. ¢1470 Gol. & 
Gai, 1207, | aught as prynce him to prise fur his protese. 
1489 Caxton laucharityn xxix. 109 Thourgh pt. .hyghe 

roesse of Blanchardya. @1533 Lp. Berners /fxou lv. 188 
His hye prowes was suche that no paynym durst abyde 
him. ¢4/d. lix. 207 By the prowess of .xiili, persons. 1567 
Drant /forace, Apist. Wo We Hij, Prease on with Inckie 
foote to where as pine calleth the. 1586 Warner 41/4, 
dug. 1. v. (1612) 16 Philoctes trustlesse of his prowse. 1603 
Owen Pembdbrokeshive (1892) 209 A mightye, aad valiant 
gentleman of no small power or prowes. 1610 Hontasxp 
Canuten's Brit. (1637) 7 Whom they inatched every way in 
manhood and_proesse. 1667 Mu.tos 2. £. xt 789 First 
seen in acts of prowess eminent And great eaploits, 1788 
Gunsos Deed, & 2. xii, (4869) IL. 548 Their prowess was 
always conspicuous in siagle combats. 1809 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1V. 538 Sv glorious a display of the valor 
and prowess of his troops. 1877 Ruskin Arrows of Chace 
(1880) 11. 216 Military distinction is no iavre possible by 
prowess. ; ’ 

b. An act of bravery; a valiant deed; a daring 
feat or exploit. (Chiefly in A/, = deeds of valour.) 

1340 Ayend. 59 Pe zenne of pan bet zo blepeliche recordep 
hare dedes and hare prowesses. _sg22 tr. Secoetst Secret, 
Priv, Priv. 205 Vayne glory of this forsayde processes. 
1553 I. Witson Ahed. (1580) 13 Ty these men, worthie 
prowesses haue heen dooen. 1604 EF. G[rimstoxe] D'Acoséa's 
fist, fadies v. ix. 352 To do those actes and prowesses 
which shall be spoken of. 1843 Cartvie Past § Pri in. i, 
H he speaks of his excellencies and prowesses. 

+2. Moral goodness or excellence ; virtue. Ods. 

1374 Cnaucer Boeth. ww. pr. vi. (E.E.T.S.) 138 What 

per bag semeb hele of corages but bounte and prowesse. 
1386 — Wife's T. 273 (Ellesm.) For god of his goodnesse 
[6 texts prowesse, prouesse] Wole that of hyia we clayme 
oure gentillesse, 

+ Prowessed (prauést), a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+-d@=-Ep2, app. through a misunderstanding of 
the superl. rowest (see PRow a.) in Spenser and 
Milton.] Endowed with prowess ; valiant. 

1717 E. Fenton Odyss. x1. Poems 111 Feminine Deceit, 
To them more fatal than the prowess’d Foe. 1726 Pore 
Odyss. Xvi. 139 Our freedom to thy prowess'd arai we owe, 

Prow'essful, « rare. [f. Prowrss (in 16- 
17th c. prow’s, prowse) + -FUL.] Full of prowess ; 
valorous, valiant, 

1598 Svivester Du Bartas wii. Babylon Argt. 3 Nim- 
rod vsurps: his prow’s-full Policy, To gaia himselfe the Goal 
of Soveraignty. 1608 /éidé. 1. iv. av. Decay 839 But, the 
brave Priace cleaves quicker then the rest His slender Firr- 
poles, as more prow’s-full prest. 1620 Guitum Heraldry 
1. i, (2660) 3 Worthy prowesfull exploits perforiacd in 
Martiall services. 1899 J. H. Metcatre Laridom Wiltes 

The Scropes have been no less distinguished and prowess- 
ull in the battle-field, : 

Prowl (praul), v Forms: a. 4-6 prolle, (5 
pralle), 6-8 proll, prole, 7 prool(e. 8. 6-7 
proule, prowle, 7-8 proul, 7- prowl. ee 
prolf-en, origin unknown : there is app. no related 
word outside English. The change to prow, prow/, 
was at first merely one of spelling (cf. Bown 56.1), 
but has since ¢1750 perverted the pronunciation 
from (prdl, prdal} to (praul).] 

1. intr. Originally, To go or move about, esp. in 
search of or looking for something ; hence, Lo go, 
rove, roam, or wander about, in search of what 
ean be found, esp. of plunder or prey, or with pre- 
datory intent. Orig. chiefly of persons; in mod. 
use (ef. PRrowLire Aff. @., quot. 1667), charac- 
teristically of wild beasts, or men acting like them. 

@, ¢1386 CHaucer Can, Veo. Prol. & 7.859 Though ye 
prolls ay ye shul it neuere fynde Ye been as hoold as is 

Sayard the blynde That blondreth forth. ¢xq40 Prone. 
Pare. 413. Prollya, as ratchys, serutor. 1830 Parser. 
667/2, 1 prolle, 1 go here and there to seke a thyng, je 
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fracasse... Yhe (clowe qrolleth aboute, but it cometh nat 
to effecte. 1579 Srenske SAcp4. Cal. Sept. 160 [Wolves] 
Priuely prolling iwo and froe. 1608 ‘Vorseni. Serpents 
(1658) 655 Sotne do prole after Wasps, and kill thein, 1687 
Dryvprwn Jed 4 2. in. 413 You.. range around the realm 
without controfl Among my sons, for Proselytes 10 prole. 
1735 SomerviuLe Chase t. 309 [Robber] Then proling far 
and near, Whate'er they seize Hecomes their Prey. 

B. 1538 [see Prowting 202, sh. Bl 1563 1B. Goocn Lg dogs 
viii. (.Arb.) 68 Whose gredy Pawes, do ucuer ceas, in synfull 
fluds to prowle [réve soule| 1697 DivoEn I rrg. Georg. 
m, toz ‘The nightly Wolf, that round th’ Enclosure protul el 
Yo leap the Fence; now plots not on the Fold. 1778 
Mat. D'Nemay Déary Aug. 1 then prowled about to 
chuose some book. 1791 /éfed. 1 Aug., We determined .. to 
prow] to the churchyard, and read the tombstone inscrip- 
ons, 1850 Neat Ufyaen, ‘Christian, dest thou see 
then’ i, How the troops of Midian Prowl and prow! around. 
1866 ALGER Sodft, Vet. 4 Mar 20 The leopard prowls 
through the jungle alone. 1888 Hosane faaer douse v, 
We have prowled about the old building. 

tb. To search, seek /or something (without 
moving about). Ods, rare. 

c1g60 J. Russyin J. Nurture 220 Yuure hed ne bak ye 
claw,a leigh as paughe ye sought. ne youre heere ye stryke, 
he pyke, to pralle fur a flesche mought. 1687 Vee A tlaatis 
ut. 520 Thoughtful and dull... Stood Bavins, proling fur his 
barren Muse. 

te. fg. To seck for gain or advantage in a mean, 
grasping, or underhand way; to ‘eadge’. Obs. 

a, 1530 free Prownixe old. sto a], 1550 Crowtry TH ade to 
Wealth Wks. (1872) 145 Varchaisinge and prollynge for 
benefices, 1563-87 Foxr 4. yy JZ. (1596) 261/12 An other 
ree practise of the pope to prell for monie, was this. 1669 
Manveta Corr, Wks. (Grossut) TL. 272 A Corporation of 
your dignity dos not proll fur advantage upon gentlemen 
yoor neighbours. 

8. isso Barn Aang. Velerivs 1. N ij, This legate..went 
banketyage and prowlynge from bishope to bishope. 1603 H. 
Crossh LU ertacs Conti, (1578) 129 It is not equall..for a 
mau te liue prowling and shifting by the labours of other men. 

+2. ¢rans, To obtain (something) by stealth, 
cheating, or petty theft; to get in a clandestine 
way; to pilfer, ta flch., Cés, 

1530 fvopcr Dialogue in Reds me, etc. (Arb.) 137 What 
soener we get with sweate and labour That prolle they 
awaye with their prayour, 1g92 Wansen 2176. Ange 1x. 
slvil. (1612) 220 For from my faalt could not, as chanst, the 
Somner prole a fee. 1622 Manne tr. Aéevean’s Guzman 
@1g0 it. 132 1f we found any breach in any wall of a house, 
we would price what we could proule from thence. 2 1677 
Harnow Pope's Suprem. Wks. 1687 1, 153 By how many 
ticks did he proll money from all parts of Christendom ? 

th. itr, To plunder, steal, pilfer. Obs. 

rs7t Campton Jftst. fred. ve (1633) 84 Surfeited with 
flesh and acquauitae all the Lent long, protled and pilled 
insatiably without neede. 1573 Tusser Jfush, (1878) 143 
The champion robbeth by night, And prowleth and flcheth 
hy day. 1658 Guenxace Che, fn Ara a. 4 That he, who 
hath ao hope of another world, be made to shark and prole 
to gel some of this. 


te. ¢raus. To plunder, rob (a person). Ods. 
, 1603 Florio Woutaigne 503, | overwhelme and contemne 
it then in great, by relayle 11 spoyles and proules me. 1672 
Marvene ReA, Zvansp, 1. 111 Were it not for prolling or 
molesting the People, his Majesty would give Mr. Bays the 
Patent for it. 

3. To traverse (a place or region) esp. on the 
look ont for prey; to traverse stealthily. + In quot. 
1649, to steal in through (ods... 

@1586 Sinxey Arcadia 11. Poems (Grosart) I. 64 He 
proules each place, still in new colours deckt, Sucking one’s 
ill, another to infect. 1649 G. Daxter Frfnares., Hen, 
celxxv, The invading Brine Prolls everie Seame. 1750 Gray 
Long Story 45 Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
1879 Miss Voce Cameos Ser. Ww. xx. 213 He prowled the 
streets in disguise. 

Prowl (praul), sd. [f. prec. vb.J An act or 
the action of prowling; roaming or roving about, 
esp. in search of plunder or prey. Oz or zfovt 
the prowl, prowling about. 

1803 Sforting Mag. XXIL. 54 A poor miserable thief had 
been all night upon the prowl. 1836 W. Tavinc Astoria EL 
xxviii 118 Lhe Crow Indians..are apt to be contiaually on 
the prowl about the skirts of the mountains. 1876 *ANsir 
Tuomas’ Alotted oué iii. 31 Let us clear off this business 
as soon as we can, and then go out fora prowl, 1895 r19¢// 
Cent. Sept. 482 Through all the intricacies of their huntiag 
prowl we followed them. 

Prowler (prau'ler). Forms: a. 6-7 proller, 
7-8 proler. 8. 6- prowler, (6 prouler). [f. as 
prec. + -ER1,] One who prowls; one who goes 
about on the look-out for what he can find or 
seize; one who sneaks about in search of prey or 

lunder ; also, tone who seeks gain or advantage 

y any underhand or dishonourable means; a 
parasite, a ‘sponge’; a pilferer, impostor, cheat, 
plunderer (o4s.). 

a. 1gt9 Horan I “ude. 28 b, He is a good proller for the 
bely. @1s20 Vor Populi Vox Dei 712 in Hazl. £. Ps P. UL 
292 Customers and comptrollers, Purvyours and prollers. 
1550 Lever Servs. (Arb.) 63 Conetous grecdyguttes and 
ambicious prollers. 1632 Burton Anat. Afed. Wn tiie VU 
{ed. 4) 366 No sharkers, no Cunnicatchers, no prolers. 1735 
Sonervu.re Chase iv. 398 O'er the dank rashy Marsh The 
sly Goose-footed Proler [the otter] bends his Course. 

B. 1357 Nortn Gueuara's Diall Pr. w. vii. (1568) x25 b, 
Greedy gluttons, and shameles prowlers. 1670 M11.T0N Hist, 
xing. i. Wks. 1851 V. 130 Suttle_Prowlers, | Pastors ia 
Name, but iadeed Wolves, 1791 Cowrrer fiad xv. 712 
Some prowler of the wilds, 1861 Dickens Yow Tiddler 


i, You attract all the disreputable vagabonds os oe 
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+ Prowlery. Oés. rare’. [f. as prec. + 
-ERY.] The action or practice of a prowler; a 
mode of plunder or dishonest gain ; a swindle. 

a1670 Hacker Aép. Willianrs & (1692) 51 Before the 
month of March expir'd, thirty-seven monopolies, with other 
sharking prouleries, were decried in one proclamation. 

Prow'ling, vé/. 56. Forms: see Prow1 z. 
{f. as prec. + -1NGLL] = The action of the verb 
PRow1 in various senses, 

a. 61440 Promp. Pare. 4135/1 Prollynge, or sekynge, 
ferscrutacio. 1830 PatsGR. 239 1 Prolyng fora promocyon, 
ambition, 1606 Warxer Alb, Eng. xiv. Ixxx. 339 Seanenth 
Henry..Of his Retriuers Proolings much (as well he might) 
repented, 1687 Mew Atlantis 1.194 Such proling is un- 
worthy our great Name. 

B. 1538 Bate Vhre Lawes 1584 By prowlynge and lyenge 
ye fryers wolde all hane. 1632 Sanpexson Serw. 173 There 
would not be that insolency of Popish Recusants, that 
licence of Rogoes and wanderers, that prouling of Officers, 
1908 Daily News 6 July 6 All the odds and ends that he 
picks up on his prowlings along the coast. 

Prow'ling, f//.a. Forms: see ProwLz. [f. 
as prec. +-ING *.] That prowls, in various senses. 

a, 15865 Drant Xeply to Epit.on C. Seotle by R. Shacklock, 
No golden Andwerpe, no of truth they seke no gold of 
thyne, A cheat of thanks for popysh priests to cram thar 
prolling pine. 1607 R. Clanew] tr. #stienne’s Wordd of 
Wonders 137 Prolling pettifoggers. 1710 Ltfe of Stidding- 
Het 116 The Patent 13th Jacobi to explain it, was called 
a Proling Patent and of no Effect in Law, 

B. 1560 PinKincron Frfos. dyyeus (1562) 66 The gredy 
carle and prowling poller, that is neuer filled. 1667 Mu.ton 
PL, Ww. 183 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to 
seck new haunt for prey. 1860 Emnrson Cond. Life, 
Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) IL. 385 There are asking eyes, 
asserting eyes, prowling eyes; and eyes full of fate. 
1882 Pall Mail G. 10 July 4/t The system of prowling 
hansoms may be gainful to cabdrivers, and perhaps..con- 
venient to the public. 

Hence Prow lingly adz. (in mod. dicts.). 

Prown(e, obs. forms of PRUNE sé, and 2, 

Prowor, -our, variants of Prowrr Obs. 

+ Prow'ous, «. Ols. rare. [f. Prow 5.2 or a. 
+-0Us.] Brave, valiant: = Prow a. 

e1400 Ur. Secreta Secret., Gor. Lordsh, gi He bat berys it 
with hym shal be prowous and hardy. ‘3422 fold, Priv. 
riz, 176 by Speche of the Pepille, a coward may be as 
Prowos as Ector of troi. 

Prowse, Prowte, obs. f. Prowrss, Prop. 

t Prox (prpks). U.S. local (Rhode [slann). 
Obs, [abbrev. of Proxy: see quot. 1843.] (See 
quots., and ef. Proxy sd, 4.) 

1698 Rhode Island Col, Rec. (1861) 111. 333 Voted, That 
Capt'n Nathaniel Coddington, Capt'n Robert Carr, are 
appointed to open the prox votes on the day of Election. 
1768 fOfd. VL. 551 Upon this plan..only one prox will be 
printed. 1816 Picxerine Mocad, US. s.¥. Proxics, The 
abbreviation Prez is also used in Rhode Island, for the 
Ticket ; that is, the List of Candidates at Elections. 28. 
Srapces Ann, Providence 64 Such of the colony as could 
not attend the General Assembly had the right to send their 
votes for these officers by some other persons; hence the 
origin of the terms prox, and proxy votes, as applied to the 
present mode of vottng for state officers in Rhode-Island. 

+ Pro:xenete. Ods. Also 7 -et. (a. I. 
froxéndte (16th c. in Littré), or ad. L. provenita, 
ad. Gr. mpofernrys a negotiator, agent, agent-n. f. 
mpofevety to be one’s wpdfervos (see next), to manage 
for another.] One who negotiates something, esp. 
& marriage; an agent, go-between, match-maker. 

1659 H. More Zamort., Sou? nu m. xiii. (1662) 203 He 
being the common proxenet or contractor of all natural 
matches and marriages betwixt forms and matter, a 1693 
Urguhart's Rabelais a, xli. 341 ‘lo supply the place of a.. 
Proxenete or Mediator, 1813 F. Douctas Anc. & Mod. 
Greeks 108 He then applies to some respectable matron 
-. who assumes the name and character of the ancient 
Proxenete. 

i Proxenus (prp‘ksénds), Also in Gr. form 
proxenos. PI. proxeni (-ai), [mod.L., a, Gr. 
mpdgevos, f. mpd, PRo-2 + févos a guest, stranger.] 
In Gr. Antig., A resident citizen of a state 
appointed by another state to represent and protect 
its interests there: see quot. 1842. Hence évans/. 

1838 Trintwatn Greece 111. xxi, 193 Laco son of Aimnestus, 
Was proxenus of Sparta. 1842 Smitn Diet. Gre & Roni 
dintig. 491/1 The office of proxenus..bears great resemblance 
to that of a modern consal or minister-resident...When a 
stale appointed a proxenus, it cither sent out one of its own 
citizens to reside in the other state, or it selected one of the 
citizens of this state, and conferred upon him the honour of 
proxenus. 1850 Grote Greece un. Ixy. VILL. 375 Nikias.., 
the friend and proxenus of Sparta at Athens, 1887 PalZ 
Wall G. 18 Oct. 5/1 Mr. Childs..has been to them a sort of 
British proxenos in Philadelphia. 

Proxeny (prp‘kséni). ad. Gr. mpogeria, £. 
mpdtevos PROXENUS: so F, proxénie.] The office 
or function of a proxesus ; the system of proxent. 

1842 SmitH Dict. Gr. § Nom. Antig. 491/2 Privileges. .not 
necessarily included in the proxeny. 1846 Grote Crecce 
an vi, TT. 518 No inuldplication of proxenies (or standing 
tickets of hospitality) between the important cities. 1890 
Smith's Diet. Antig. 1. 979/1 The Delphian decree. .con- 
ferring the proxeny on the Athenian priestess Chrysis. 

Proxically, adv. humorous noncewd.  [f. 
Proxy +-IcAL¢+-LY2.J In the way of a proxy or 
substitute; as representing another. 

1828 Soutney Lett. (1856) 1V. 113, 1 must thank you on 
my own part, as well as proxically for Mrs. S. [t 

2 AS 


Proximad (prpksimed), adv. Anaé. 
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next + -a@: see DEXTRAD.] In the direction of its 


point of attachment : opp. to DisTap. 

1803 Barciay New nat. Nomencé. 167 (In both kinds of 
extremities, Proximad will signify towards the proximate 
aspect. 1808 — Wascufar Afotions 395 Where the olecranon 
is drawn proximad apon the anconal aspect of the humerus. 
1889 Buck's flandbk, Med, Sc. VAM 536/2 The shoalder is 
proximad of the elbow, the elbow is proximad of the wrist. 

Proximal (proksimal), a. (s6.) (f. L. proxdm- 
aes Nearest + -AL. J 

1. +a. Lying very near or close /o something: 
in quot. fg. Oés. b. Proximate, immediate. rare. 

1927 Philtp Quardl 71 Qualifications so proximal and sait- 
able tomy [nclinations. 1828 in Wesster. 1884 4 ierican 
VIL. 233 ‘he proximal cause of the glory. 

2. nai. Situated towards the centre of the 
body, or the point of origin or altachment of a 


limb, bone, or other structure: opp. to Dista.. 

1803 Barcray New Anat. Nomenc?.7 Vhe first, second, 
and third, or what I would call the prorctuad, medial, and 
distal phalanxes, £642. 124 We may..denominate the end 
fof a limb) which is nearest to the trunk the /’recdved end, 
and that which is farthest from it the Déstad. 1877 Huxtey 
& Maran Blew, Biol. 213 A third bone..articulates only 
with the carpal bones on the proaimal and distal sides of it. 

b. fvansf. 

1882 1). Hooper in Standard 10 Oct. 2/2 The drainage- 
pipes are. .very imperfectly .. connected at their proximal or 
house termination. 1886 Pop. Sci. dfonthly XXVIII. 650 
-\ brace or bracket made out of an unhewed picce of timber, 
generally the proximal portion of some hig branch. 

B. as sé, ellipi. tor proximal end or part, 

1886 in Cassed!’s Hucyel, Dict. P 

lence Pro‘ximally ad/v., in a proximal position 5 
lowards or near the proximal part or end. 

1880 Duncan in ¥rad. Linn, Soc. XV. 140 ‘Vhe second is 
partly hidden proximally, by the meeting of the side arm- 
plates. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. V¥. 581 ‘The colour 
change beginning at the tips and advancing proximally. 

Proximate (preksimet), a fad. late L. 
proximéat-us, pa. pple. of proxtm-dre to draw near, 
ee f, proxtut-us nearest.] 

. Closely neighbouring, immediately adjacent, 
next, nearest (in space, serial order, quality, ete.) ; 
close, intimate (quot. 1864). 

31597 [implied in ProxtmatELy 1). 1755 JonNson Pref. fo 
uct. ? 48 Words are seldom exactly synonymous... It was 
then necessary to use the proximate word; for the defi- 
ciency of single terms can very seldom be supplied by 
circumlocation, 1836 Slack. Way. XX XIX, 138 Parts of 
the.. valley are distingaished by [the name] of some proxi- 
mate village, 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel i, (1876) 27 Crete, with 
which both Assyria and Tyre were in proximate intercourse. 

b. Coming next or very near in time, closely 
approaching. 

1845 Stopnart Grau. in Eucyed. Afetrop. (1847) 1. 61/1 A 
distinct form of imperative for the proximate and distant 
future, 1862 Mertvace Xow. (nip. VIL Ixiii. 197 In choosing 
him for their prince, the nohles..may have looked to another 
proximate vacancy. 1889 Scéence 4 Oct. 228 ‘he enormous 
consumption of petroleum and natural gas..raises the 
guestion as to the..proxiniate exhaustion of the supply. 

2. Coming next (before or after) in a chain of 
causation, agency, reasoning, or other relation; 
immediate: opposed to remote or 2/timate. 

Proximate principle, constituent, or edentent (Chem,),one 
of those compounds of which a more complex body is 
directly made up, and which are therefore first arrived at in 
the process of analysis: so proximate analysis. 

1661 Guanvinn Van. Dogue. xiicsi4 We hastily conclude 
that impossible, which we see not in the proximate capacity 
of its Efficient. 1971 Smotcerr dfumph. Cl 6 May, The 
proximate cause of her breach with Sir Ulic Mackilligut. 
1819 Curtoren Chen Anal. 271 The proximate principles 
of vegetable and animal bodies. 1881 Wrsrcorr & Hort 
Grk, N. 1. Untrod, § 295 Readings that are explicable by 
the supposition of a common proxtmate original. 

3. Nearly accurate or correct ; approximate. 

1796 in Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 667 The proximate breadth 
behind the toes, 1863 Kixctaxe Crimea I. xiv. 281 In 
searching for a proximate notion of the extent of the car- 
nage. 1863, 1g02 [implied in ProximaTety 3). ; 

+ Proximate, v. Ods. rare—% [f. L. proxé- 
mare: see prec. and -ATE3,] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockenam, 2’ro.vineate, to aproach or draw neere. 

Pro-ximately, adv. [f. Proximate a. + -LY 2.] 

1. In an immediately adjacent situation (in space, 
serial order, etc.) ; next; closely. 

31597 A.M. tr. Guillemeau's fr. Chirurg. 32b/2 On that 
parte which nexte and proximately thervnto is situated. 
3822 T. Taytox Apudeius 283, J manifestly drew near, .and 
proximately adored them. 

2. In the way of immediate agency, ete.; by 
direct relation; as the next (preeeding or follow- 
ing) term in n series of canses or the like; 
immediately: opposed to remofely or ultimately. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol, u. v. 105 Was it not proxi- 
mately in my nearer Parents? x69 — Nat. Ch. i. 2 Tho’ 
it meant Christ remotely and eminently, it meant his Suc- 
cessors proximately, 1745 Westey Answ. Ch. x8 Faith. 
is Proximately necessary thereto; Repentance, Reinotely. 
1878 GLapsrone in 192% Cent, Mar.594 Where our partners 
+.are both more proximately and more deeply concerned 
than ourselves. 

3. With approach to acenracy ; approximately. 
3863 Fawcetr Pol. Econ. mt. 362 This .. may proxi- 
mately be regarded as the amount of gold which England 
annually requires to maintain her Tata currency. 1902 
J. H, Rose Napoleon f, 1, xii, 297 The same remark is 
proximately true of the literary life of the First Empire. 


PROXY. 


Proximateness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
‘The fact of beiug proximate ; nearness in position. 

31881 Westcorr & Horr Grk. N. 7.11. 217 The qnestion 
of its remoteness or proximateness to the two extant MSS, 
remains undecided. . 

+ Pro‘xime, proxim, a. O/s.  [ad. L. 
Proxemeus nearest, superl. adj. f. profe near.] 

1. Next in position, adjacent: — PRoxiMATE a. 1. 

265x [imp]. in Peoximecy). 1661 Geanvite Van. Dogni. xx. 
200 The agitated parts of the Brain begetting a motion in | 
the proxime ‘Ether, 1832 W. Sternenson Gateshead Poems 
63 They.. Would sit proxime and snatch a stolen kiss. 

2. Next in causation, reasoning, ¢te.: = PRoxt- 
MATE a, 2. 

1662 Htssert Body Div, 1. 264 The punishment it self 
which is the remote ternt and the obligation to it, which is 
the proxime termi of pardon. 1693 J. Beaumont On Surnet's 
Th. Earth \. 46 We most not look after proxim Causes in 
Nature for it, 172g Watts Logic m1. 1. § 1 ‘Uhe three 
terms are called the remote matier of a syllogism; and the 
three propositions the proxime or immediate matter of it. 

Hence +Pro'ximely adv. Obs. = PROXIMATELY. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 295 Although simility doth 
proxiinely include familiarity. : : 

|| Proxime accessit (prp-ksimzakse'sit), [Lat. 
phr. = ‘he (or she) has come very near or next).'] 
A phrase indicating that the person in question has 
oblained the next place in merit to the actual 
winner of a prize, scholarship, elc.; hence as sé. 
applied to the person himself, or his position. 
Also collog. abbreviated proxime. 

1878 Lockuart Aline fs Thine 1. xi. 224. 1..was procinie 
accessit for tne Chancellor's medal at Cambridge. 1882 
Str F. Leicuron in Standard 11 Tec. 3/2 They had.. 
reserved an hononrable mention, as pro.vime accessit. 1896 
J.S. Corron in Acadenty 13 June 488/3 He won the Ireland 
in his second year, though for the Hertford and the Craven 
he came out only as proxime. . 

+ Proximiority. Ods. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. L. 
proxim-us (sce PROXIME a.) + L. -zor, suflix of 
compar, degree +-1TY. (The correct formation f. L, 
compar. propior nearer, would be *fropiority.)] 
The fact of being nearer; greater proximity. 

1720 Staves Stow's Surv. I. 1. vic 32/1 If to the Proximi- 
ority which the Moon has to the Earth, by moving in her 
Echipsis, there be added that Proximiority which she hath 
in her Eccentrick (or opposite Angles). 

Proxinuity (preksimiti). fa. F. proximitd 
(14th c. in Tlatz.-Darm.), ad. L. proximetdl-em 
nearness (etymologically, state of being nearest, 
‘nextness’), f. proximt-ts nearest: see PRoxime.]} 
The fact, condition, or ad of being near or 
close by ; nearness, neighbourhood: a. in space. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (3599) x6 The proximitie and 
neighhourhood of Myllan with France, 1682 Sin ‘T'. Browne 
Chr, Mor. ut. § 9 Tempt not Contagion by proximity, and 
hazard not thy self in the shadow of Corruption. 1794 G. 
Aoams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 111, xxv. 67 The effect of the 
pearuaiy was a strong adhesion of the bodies. 1845 

leCutrocn Varation 1. iit (1852) 101 Our proximity to 
Ireland. 1872 Jexuinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1379) 286 
Owing to the close proximity to the sea, . 

b. in abstract relations, as kinship (the earliest 
use: nsually in phr. proximity of blood) ; affinity of 
nature, nearness in time, ete. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xan. ti, By reson of proxyinyte 
I onghte haue them, syth tht cometh none nerrer heyre than 
Tam. xgszx Lo. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1. 283 
Ri reason of the nerenes and proximitie of blood. | 603 
Frorio Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 327 Marriages in proximity 
of blood are amongst us forbidden. 3762 Warpurton 
Doctr. Grace Pref, A dark conceit and a dull one have 
a great proximity in modern wit. 1765 Buackstone Conta, 
1. tii, 201 Nor is it to this day decided... whether the order of 
the stocks, or the proximity of degree, shall take place. 
1876 Giapstong //omeric Syachr. 69 The inferences, .are 
in favour of the Poet’s proximity in time to the War of Troy. 

llence Proxi'mitive a. firreg., on false analogy] 
of, belonging to, or arising from proximity. 

x888 ‘H.S. Merriman’ Phantom Future 11. vi. 85 To 
get farther from a proximitive influence which was becom- 


ing too strong for her. 

|Proximo (preksime). [L. proximd (sea 
meztse) ‘in the next month ’.] In or of next month, 
(Following the ordinal numeral denoting the day.) 
Abbreviated prox, 

1855 V7. 4 QO. ser. 1. 1. 10 Of the common phrases #étfio, 
instant, and Srowino. 3864 WEBSTER s.v.,On the 3d proximo, 
1885 /Twes (weekly ed.) 18 Dec. 4/4 About the rst proximo. 

Proximocephalic (prp:ksimo,stfelik), a. Anad. 
[f. froxémo-, taken as combining form of L. 
proximus nearest + Gr. xepady head + -1c: ef. 
cephalic.) prop. Nearest or next to the head. 

1889 Buck's lfandbh, Aled. Sc. VAL. 536/2 In numbering 
the individual elements (the carpal bones} the first is the 
most proximo-cephalic, that is the scaphoid. 

+ Pro-ximous, @. Obs.rare—. [f. L. proxin- 
zs (see PROXIME a.) +-0US.] = PROXIMATE a, 2. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 390 This _righteous- 
ness then is the proximous cause operating to salvation, 

Proxy (pryksi), sd. Forms: § procusie, 
prokeeye, 6 proeckesy; 5 procey, proxei, 6-7 
proxi, -ie, -ye, (6 proxe, 7 proesey), 6~ proxy. 
{= proc’cy, contracted from ProcuRacy, as Proctor 
from Procurator.| 

I, 1. The agency of one who acts by appoint- 


PROXY. 


ment instead of another; the action of a substitute 
or depnty: = Procuracy 1, Procuration 2. 

Chiefly in phr. éy froay, by the agency of another; by or 
through a substitute; not in person. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 414/2 Prokecye, procuracia. 1530 
Pausor. 258/2 Prockesy, procuration. 21548 Ha. Chrov., 
Hen. V1 146d, [They] by proxie affed the young Lady. 
1628 Witner Bree. oe 234 The voice by Proxi hold 
I not the least. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Gout. Eng. i. Ixvie 
(1739) 155 ‘They..appeared either personally or by proxy. 
1762-971 H. Wavroce | ertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111. 193 
Not content to acquire glory by proxy. 1850 Hr. Marttnrau 
fist. Peace V1. 1. xiii, 174 The marriage had taken place 
by proxy. 1857 Tov.sis Situ Parish 170 Which latter 
may even vote by proxy. 

+2. Adocument empowering a person to represent 
and act for ancther; a letter of attorney: = Pro- 
CURACY 2, PROCURATION 2b. Oés, exc. as in b. 

€1460 Oseney Reg. 149 By A procuratour..in whos pro- 
cusies whas i-conteyned that [etc ¢1475 Hart Contin. 
Higden (Rolls) VT. gor This procey redde and expressede, 
syr John Busche, speker..rehersede pese wordes. 1484 
Indenture in G. T. Clark Carte Glamorgan (1893) IV. 
396 A proxci ofe theire fulle auctorite cominytiede to the 
same Richarde. 1561 .Votfinghan: Rec. WV. 126 A suffi- 
cient proxye or letter of atturney. 1726 Avuirre Parergon 
421 The Warrant and Authority..which we in [English call 
a Proxy. 

b. sgec. A writing authorizing a person to vote 
instead of another, at an election, a meeting of 
shareholders, ete., or as formerly in the House of 
Lords; hence, a vote so given. (Cf. also 4.) 

1587 Harnison Lugdand un. viii. (1877) t. 175 The consent 
of this (upper) house is given by each man scuerallie, first for 
himselfe..then..for so manie ashe hath letters and proxies 
directed vnto him. 1642 Cuas. 1 Ansa. to 19 Propas. both 
Wo, Parl, 25 Theyshall not be admitted to sit in the House 
of Peers, but onely to give their Proxies to such Protestant 
Lords as they shali chuse. 1648 474. Peace xi. in Dilton's 
Wes. (1851) TV. 517 That no Nobleman or Peer of this Realnt 
shall be hereafter capable of more Proxies then two, and 
that blank Proxies shall be hereafter totally disallowed. 
1808 //ansard’s Parl. Debates X. 1053 The house then 
divided on lord Arden’s motion : Contents 52, Proxies 32—8 43 
Non-contents 45, Proxies 39—84. The numbers .. being 
equal, the non-contents, according to the usage of the house, 
carried it, 1856 Emerson Ang. fvaits, lristocr. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 82 Has not the Duke of Wellington at this 
moment..the proxies of fifty peers in his pocket? 1868 
Frnis, Ho. Lords 31 Mar. 90/2 Standing Order xxxiia. 
Ordered, ‘That the Practice of calling for Proxies on a Divi- 
sion shall be discootinued. 

1832 Lewis Use § Ad. Pol. Termts xii, 97 Representation, in 
its primary political sense, means, .holding another's proxy. 
1840 Aanotp in Life § Corr. (1844) LI. ix. 201, 1 cannot 
hesitate for aa instant which side to take, and 1 will send 
you my proxy without a moment's hesitation. 1880 Becton's 
Everybody's Lawyer 1287 Whoever votes upon the an- 
thority of an unstamped proxy is liable to the same penalty 
as the person who executed it. 1900 Whitaker's Alm. 433 
Stamps and Taxes Proxy to vote at a meeting 0. 0, 1d. 

3. A person appointed or authorized to act 
instead of another; an attorney, substitute, repre- 
sentative, agent. ie Procror 2, PROCURATOR 2.) 

1614 Jackson Creed w. xxxii. § 4 They..thus absolutely 
betrouth them to his Proxy or principall Agent here on 
earth, @1628 Svivester Elegie to AZ. Dy ditd 178 Make 
niee thy Proxie. 1765 BLackstone Cowene, 1. ii. 168 Another 
privilege is, that every peer..may make another lord of 
en his proxy, to vote for him in his absence. 1812 
Vevtincton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) 1X. 237, 1am very much 
«flattered by your having been my proxy at the Installa- 
tion of the Knights of the Bath. 1878 Vitnant Lieve & 
Limes Blachiavelli (1898) 1. iv. 181 Don Federigo her uncle 
as her proxy received the nuptial ring, 


b. fig. of things. 

1639 Futter Holy War u. xiii. (1840) 67 Where the deed 
could not be present, the desire was a sufficient proxy. 
21683 Oronam Passion Byblis Poet. Wks. (1686) 135, 1 
should myself have gone Nor made my pen a Proxy to my 
Tongue, 1853 Patmonk Poems, Girl of All Periods (1906) 
422 "Twixt her shapely lips, a violet Perch’d as a proxy for 
a cigarette, 

+4. U.S. local (Rhode Ist. and Conn). orig. A 
written vote for the legislative assembly sent by a 
deputy: hence, loosely applied to the voting- papers 
or votes generally (cf. quot. 1843 s.v. PROX); 
and hence to the election or day of election, Oés. 

3660 (Apr. 11) in Conn. Col. Ree. a 6 The remote Planta- 
tions that use to send Proxies at the Election by their Depu- 
ties, 1679 Rhode /si. Col, Rec. (1861) 111. 30 Voted,..that 
Capt'n Samuell Gorton and Mr. Caleb Carr shall open the 
proxies. 1755 Dovciass Summary (1760) 11. 89 (Rhode 1.) 
Formerly. .the proxies or voters never exceeded 1300:..and. 
anno 1749, the proxies were only 888, 1809 KeNoath 7rav. 1. 
v. 32 The written votes or allots which through a mistake 
or else abuse of terms, the statutes occasionally call proxies. 
1816 Connecticut Newspr. (Pickering), Republicans of 
Connecticut, previous to every proxies you have been 
assaulted on every side...On the approaching proxies we 
ask you toattend universally. 1816 Pickerine Vocad, UWS. 
156 This use of the term grories is not_known..io any of 
the States, except Rbode Islacod and Connecticut. It is 
also nsed sometimes as equivalent to election, or election. 
day. 1828 in Wesster. 1846 in WonrcesTER. 

Il, +5. £ccl. Provision or entertainment for a 
visiting bishop or his representative; an annual pay- 
ment by incumbents to the ordinary, in commnta- 
tion of this ; = Procuracy 3, PRocuRATION 3. Oés. 

1s3q Hex, Villin J. Bacon Lider Regis (1786) p. xiv, 
Except only suche annuell and perpetuall rentts, pensions, 
--proxis, and fees for officers, as before specyally ys men- 


cyoned. 1661 


Meth.,had a Proxie of 15s. 4¢ payable yearly out of the 


. SterueNs Precurations 37 The Bishop of | 


{ 
! 


1533 


Commandery of Kells. Jénd. 46 “Vwas noted that the same 
which we call Proxie or Procuracy, is termed by Ihe Canonists 
Procuratio, becanse that in « . Visitation the persons 
visited procnred necessary provision for the Visitors, .. but 
afterwards .. Proxies [were] reduced to a certain sum of 
money payable yearly in the nature of a Pension to the 
Ordinary, who bad power of visitation, 1725 Swirt Le. fo 
Sheridan 28 June, The other fifty must go ima curate and 
visitation charges,—proxics Tmean. 1848in Warton Law 
Lex, [but see Procuration 3, quot. 1895.] 

TIL. 6. atérié. and Comb.; done by proxy, as 
proxy help, marriage, prayer, vote; proxy-man, 
= sense 3; proxy-wedded a., wedded by proxy. 
1696 Growth Deisur 16 Whether an Oath of Abjuration 
laid upon the Jacobites Proxy-men, will put an end to this 
Corruption. 1716 Ahode sé. Cot. Kee, (1861) TV. 208 ‘This 
act has no reference to proxy votes, which are to be signed 
according to former custom. 1843 W. R. Startes Ann. 
Providence 65. 21845 lloop Stag fyed Lady vi, And 
drummed with proxy-prayers Mohammed's ear, 1847 
‘Tennyson Princ. 1.33 She to me Was proxy-wedded with 
a bootless calf At eight years old. 1900 Aoerylody's May. 
Til. 574/71 Tt all comes of those proxy marriages. 

Hence Provxy 2. g/7., ta act or vote by proxy 
(rare); Pro‘xyhood, Pro-xyship, the office or 
function of a proxy or substitute. 

1832 Mackintosit cited in Worcester (1846) for Proxy 7. 
1776in Doran Mann & Manners (1876) UL. xiii. 301 My *proay- 
hood made a pompous article in the Italian Gazettes. 1674 
Beevint Saul at Andor xvi. 394 The same Correspondency;, 
and *Proxiship between these Spirits, and their Images. 
Proye, obs. form of PRryY. 

Proyn(e, obs. form of PREEN v.2, and Pavne. 
Prozoic (prozdwik), a. Geof, [mod. f. Gr. 
mpd, Pro-2 1 + (ap life + -1¢; ch VF. prosetyie 
(Huet).] Belonging to the period before the 
appearance of life on the earth. 

1858 in Mavne /rfos. Lex. 1877 FM Espiicn in 1/4 
Rep. U.S. Geol. y Geog. Surv. Terrilorics (1879) 66 This 
occurrence of prozoic rocks is une of great interest... We 
found that the prozoic granite. disappeared altogether in 
the main chain, except northward. - 
Prozoosporange, -zygapophysis: see}’Ro-2. 
Prozynuite (prezimait). Lect. List. fad. late 
Gr. mpotupirns, f, npodvyrov leaven, f. mpd before, 
ete. + (uu leaven.] One who uscs leavened bread in 
the Eucharist: a hostile appellation for members 
of the Greek Church. (Cl. AzyMITE.) 

1850 Torrey .Veander's Ch. Hist. V 1.418 [At Byzantium 
in 1054] The two parties called each other by the heretical 
names, Azymites and Prozymites, 1880 Léér. Unc. 
Knowl. (U. 5) V1. 76 The J.atins retorted [to the stigma 
* azymites ‘] with ‘ prozymites’. 

Prozymogen (prozaitmodgen). /hys. Chen. 
f. Gr. mpd, Pro-2 1 + ZymocEeNn.] A substance 
produced by certain cells in the stomach of a newt, 
afterwards converted into a zymogen. 

1g00 Lancet 11 Aug. 447/2 As the cell parted with its 
zymogen a new substance—prozymogen—was produced hy 
the nucleus at the expense of the chromatin. 

Pru, var. of Prow sé.2 aud v., Prev, Proo, 
Pruan, -ant, obs. forms of Prune sd. 
+Pruance. Os. rare). [f. pret, Prev, Prow 
@.+-AXNCE.] Prowess. 

€1330 Arih. § Alert. 8150, Y no miszt it nou3zt ful rede, Pe 
prnaunce of Wawaines dede. 

+t Pruce. O/s. Forms: 4 pruys, 4-5 prus, 
4-8 pruee, 5-7 pruse, (5 prewee, prews(e, 
8 pruss, pruche). [ME. a. Prus,a. AF. Prez, 
Prus, Pris; Bo Pruce, a. AV, Pruce, mod.l. 
Prusse, Prussia: see Prussian, and Spruce sh.J 

Ll. Geog. Prussia. 

(Pa r3z00 in Liber Adbus (Rolls) 1. 238 De c de stokfisshe 
venaunt del Pruz,quart.] ¢1386 Cuavcer Prod. 53 Abouen 
alle nacions in Pruce. [1390 Lar? Deréy's Exped. 1 Eu les 
parties de Barbarye et de Pruz, @ 144: 


o Watsixncuan fist. 
Ang. (Rolls) 11. 197 Dominus Henricus..profectus est in 
le Pruys.] 1436 Libel Eng, Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 
169 Of the commoditees of Pruse. 1460 Carcraye Chron. 
254 In this yere Ser Herry, erl of Derby, sailed into Prus. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt 11 Six Hulks from Hull.. Which 
had them oft accompanied to Pruce. | 
b. Of Price: Of or from Prussia; hence, Made 
(a) of Prussian or spruce fir wood, (6) of Prussian 
leather. Cf. Spruce sé. 
[1390 Zart Derby's Exped. 109 Presentanti dominum cum 
j tabula commensali de Prucia.] 1462 Maldon, Essev,Court- 
Rolls Bundle 37, No. 4b, 1 mens de prewse. 31495 Votling- 
ham Rec. Wi. 38 Unam cistam de pruce. 1700 Drvorn 
Pal. § Are. 1307 Some for defence would leathern bucklers 
use..others shields of Pruce. 
2. attrib. a. Of Prussia, Prussian; comb. Prece- 
land, Pruceman. wb. Of spruce fir, as pruce beer ; 
pruce chest, coffer, hutch, table (but in these prob. 
orig, = Prussian, without specification of the wood). 
a@ 1377 Laxer. 7. Pe. B. xu. 392 If I sent oner see my 
seruauntz to Bruges, Or in-to Praslonde my prentys [z. 77” 
pruys londe, Pruce lond, spruce land; C. vn. 279 prus, spruce, 
pruys lond]. 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 51 Per manus 
Nichel Pruceman [Here app.asurmmame]. 1402 Nottingham 
Ree. Ui. 16 Pro cariagio iiij°t carect[atarum] cum prusware. 
¢1g00 Blowbol's Test. in Halliw. Vuge Poet. 7 An bundreth 
marke of pruce money fyne. 
b. 1448 in Bury Willis (Camden) 12, j. pruce hutche. 1463 
fbid. 23 As for the prews coffre alwey 1 wille remayne to 
my befd place. 1478 Alatdon, Essex, Court-Rolls Bundle 50 
No. 6 Attachiatus est per 1 pruce tabyll, 1480 /did. 
Bundle 51, No. 4 Attachiatus est per x pruce chest. 1576 
Newton Lemnie’s Contpie.c. (1633) 204 Of colour darke 


PRUDENT. 


yellowish, like unto pruse Dyer. 1760-72 tr. Jaan 4 U'lloa's 
Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 379 Turned into pruche of sprass beer. 

Prud, prudder, -est, obs. ff. Rov», -e7, est. 

Prude (préd., a and sd, [a. mod. F. pride 
adj. and sb., said of a woman in same sense as the 
Eng. (Molitre in Littré), in OV. pride, prode, 
preude,ina laudatory sense, good, virluous, modest, 
respectable; ¢ither a back-formation from frieze 

Jenme (cf. PRU DHOMME) or a later fem. form of Arad, 
fio, prays sec PREUX, PRow a.] 

A. adj, That maintains or affects extreme pro- 
priely of speech and behaviour, cspecially in 
regard to the relations of the sexes; excessively 
modest, demnre, or prim ; prudish: usually applied 
adversely, Now rare. 

1709 Mrs. Maxcey Secreé Meme. (1720) 1V. 318, F can’t 
understand what you and my prude Cousin Aurelia meu 
by being below'd. 1752 1L, Wanronn Left (849) TL. 449 
He is jealous, pride, and scrupular igoo H.G. Granam 
Sec. Life Scot, th C, 1081 UL. iio5 ‘Phe prudest might go 
and enjoy Vanbrugh's Pretoked Mashand under guise of 
innocently listening tu Corelli's Sonatas, 

sé, A woman who maintains or affects 
excessive modesty or propricty in conduct or 
speech ; one who is of extreme propricty : usually 
applied adversely with implication of affectation. 
wog Crnner Careless densi vei, For you 1 have. .stond 
the litde Insults of Disdainful Prudes, that envy’d me 
perhaps your Friendship. 1709 Sirti Zatler No. roe * 5 
Prudes, a Courtly Word for Female Hypocrites. 178 
Moe. DAksiay Ofary Aug, [eis an actual iale prude ! 
1847 Tixxvson Princ. Pro 141 Tf our ohl halls could 
change their sex, and flaunt With prudes for pro: tors, 
dowagers for deans. 1882 Miss Branpon J/7. Mera’ UL. 
x. 195 Prudesand puritans may dixipprove onr present form, 

Hence Prudelike «., of the nature of, or clar- 
acteristic of, a prude; Pru'dely az, in the manner 
of a prude. 

1718 freethinker No. 145 27 The same ile Charm, by 
which the gay Pamphilus ensnared the prudelike Hoturia. 
1789 Wo.cotr (I. Pindar) Axfost. Odes iii, 22 Seorning 
Moderation’s Prude-like stare. 1883 Wer. Ader. Maclean 
125 Mock her not, ye prudely pure. 

Prude, obs. form of Provup. 

Prudence (pridéns). Also 6 Sc. prowdenee, 
proudens. [a. F. prudence (13th c. in Littre , 
ad. L. pradéutia foresight, sagacity, skill, prudence, 
contr. from frovidéniia Trovivence.) The quality 
of being prudent. 

1. Ability to discern the most suitable, politic, or 
profitable course of action, esp. as regards conduct; 
practical wisdom, diseretion. 

1340 Ayend. 125 Prudence lokep pane scele bet bi ne bi 
becagt. ¢31430 Lvpo. Jin. Pecnrs (Mercy Soc.) 9 With a 
mantelle of prudens clad thou be. 1500-20 Dunuar /ecnes 
ix. 77 Enarming me, With fortitude, prowdence, and 
temperance. ¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S."1.S.) vic 39, F will 
..pleiss hir proudens to imprent it. @ 1639 W. WHatecey 
Lretotypes 1. xi. (1640) 102 Prudence is a vertue by which a 
man doth worke rightly to happinesse. 1752 Hume “ss. & 
Treat. (1777) 1. 3 Beyond all bounds of prudence and 
discretion, 1820 Byrox War. dad 1 ii, You se forget All 
prudence in your fury. 1850 S. Dogri Konan vit, Pro- 
dence, the soul's stern sacristan, 

b. An instance of this; a prudent act. 

1667 Watrrnouse “ire Lond. 36 In despight of those 
wonted prudences, and usual resistances. 1890 *‘ R. Bo.ore- 
wooo ‘Col. Reformer (1891) 291 A night wheo the ordinary 
prudences and severities of conscience might be.. placed 
bebind the perceptions. 

+2. Wisdom; knowledge of or skill in a 
matter. Cf. JURISPRUDENCE. Oés. 

£1375 Se. Leg. Saints tii. (Andreas) 1019 For, gyf hym 
wantis sic prudence [to answer questions], he suld nocht cum 
in jour presence. 1382 Wycnir “fA. tii, 4 As 3e redinge 
mown vndirstonde my prudence ia the mysterie of Crist. 
1388 — Yas. Prol., In othere epistolis.. hou myche fro 
oure otheris making discordith, I Jeue to the prudence 
of the redere. 1609 Bite (Douay) Baruch iii, 9 Marken 
with your eares, that you may know prudence.  16€0 
Staxtev “7st, Philos. 1x. (1701) 350/2 He..resigned hia. 
self tothe most exact prudence of the Has to be formed. 
@ 1859 R. Cuoate Addresses (1878) 235 In_his [Webster's] 
profession of politics, nothing..worthy of attention had 
escaped him; nothing of the ancient or modern prudence. 

+3. Foresight, providence. Ods. 

, 1619 Fornersy A theor, ui, xt. § 6 (1622) 320 Then must 
it be, either by Chance, or by Prudence. 2685 Bovir Zug. 
Notion Nat. vi. 239 “Yis my settled opinion that Divine 
prudence is often at least conversant in a peculiar manner, 
about the actions of men. 

+4. Alleged term fora‘ company’ of vicars. O6s. 

1486 Be. St. Albans F vj, A Prudens of vikeris. 

+Prudency. 06s. (ad. L. pridenti-a: see 
pree. and -ENcY.] = prec, . 

1539 Taverner Gard. Hysed, u. 8b, To fense our selfes 
agaynst the wyly and craftye foxes with ae pru- 
dencie. 1620 J. Pyrer tr, f/tst. Astrea 1. x. 361 Change to 
the better, I call prudency, But to the worse shewes small 
discretion, 1656 S. Hottaxo Zara ee 77 How many 
Inchantments expect a period from the prudency of my 
Courage. 


Prudent (pridént), « [a. F. prudent (¢ 1300 
in Godef. Compi.), or ad. L, pritdéns, -Zntem fore- 
seeing (very rare), knowing, skilled, experienced, 
versed in a thing, sagacions, circumspect, contr. 
from providéns Provipent, with weakening or 
entire loss of the notion of ‘ foreseeing ’.] 


PRUDENTIAL. 


1, Of persons (rarely of inferior animals): 
Sagacions in adapting means to ends; careful to 
follow the most politic and profitable course ; 
having or exercising sound judgement in practical 
affairs; circumspect, discreet, worldly-wise. 

1382 Wreiir Luke xvi. 8 The sones of this world ben more 
prudent [!wdeate prudentiores} in her generacioun than 
the sones of list. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 110 She 
was so prudent and so bounteuous. ¢ 1450 Cow. Myst. xxv. 
246 As a primat most preudent 1 present here sensyble 
Buschopys of the lawe with al the cyrcumstawns. 1g08 
Dunsar Za Mariit Wenter 508 Thai suld..wirk cfter 
hit wordis, that woman wes so prudent. 1610 Gutitim 
Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 29 ‘That most prudent Vrince King 
Neory the Seventh. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. vit. 430 So stears 
the prudent Crane Mer annual Voiage, born on Windes. 
1748 De foe's Eng. Tradesman viv (1841) 1. 36 All rash 
adventurers are condemned by the prudent part of mankind. 
son 7'vv0 Voices 415 ‘The prudent partner of his 
«»Wearing the rose of womanhood. 1875 Jowrrr 
Plato (ed, 2) V.74 A prudent nan will avoid sinning against 
the stranger. 

+2. Wisc, discerning, sapient. 
included in 1). 

ar42g Wyclif's Bible Matt. xi. 25 ‘Thou hast hid these 
thingis fro wijse men and ware [1/S. Vew Coll. 67 pru- 
dent}, 1430 Lyvg. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 13 Be the 
scntcice of pradent Salaman.  1g26 ‘Tixpace A/ads, xi. 25 
‘Thou hast hyd these thynges from the wyse and prudent, 
and hast opened them voto babes. 1549 Comp, Scot. 
xv. 12) The philosophour socrates, quhitk vas iugit to 
Le the maist prudent man in the vniuersal varld. 1579 
W. Witninson Confut. amilye of Loue Ep. Ded., Salomon 
the sonne of holy Dauid a prudent Kyng. 

3. Of conduct, action, etc.: Charactcrized by, 
exhibiting, or proceeding from prudence; politic, 
judicious. Zhe predené: that which is prudent. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy ut. 3707 Poruz her prudent 
medyacioun.. With kyng ‘Fhoas she my3t eschaunged be. 
1509 Ilawes ast, Pleas, v. (Perey Soc.) 22 They fulowed 
not theyr fleshe so vycious, But ruled it by prudent 
governaunce. 1673 Lady's Cadi, 1. i. § 17 ‘Tis prejudice 
cnough against the prudentest advice, that it comes from 
their parents. 1707 Hearne Coétect. 30 Sept. (0. H. 5.) IL. 
57 Vis the prudenter Way not to kaow it. 1790 Bystander 
247 Vheu touching upon the prudent, he entreated it might 
remain some little time a secret. 1845 S. Austin Nasuke's 
Jtist, Ref 1. ut. i. 2g Wis... prudent and enlightened policy 
had ever been crowned with ultimate success, 1871 FREE- 
man orm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 127 ‘There were those to whom 
William found it prudent to be gentle. 

Prudential (preelenfal), a. (adv), sf. L. 
pridéntia: PRUDENCE + -AL. Cf. med.L. pri 
denlialts (gth c. in cicta Sanct. Bolt, (1887) 64).J 

A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
prudence; involving prudence; characterized or 
prescribed by forethought and careful dcliberation. 
1641 Lu. Dicuy Sf, 21 Apr. in Rushw, // ist. Cod? tu, (1692) 
¥, 227 We must not piece up..the Defailance of Prudenual 
Fitness, with a Pretence of Legal Justice. 1652 EE. WaL- 
sincuam (ftde) Arcana Aulica: or.. Manual of Prudential 
Maxims for the States-man And the Cunrtier. 1711 AoDIson 
Spect. Nu, 181 P 7 To this l might add many other religious, 
as well as many prudential Considerations. 1770 Fusuins 
Lett, xii, (1820) 217 Here, too, we trace the little prudential 
policy ofa Scotchman, 1863 Fawcetr Pod, Econ. 1. vi. (1876) 
1g5 Lhe life of a hired labourer can exert no influence... 
towards cultivating prudential habits. 

b. in New England: cf. next sense and B. ra. 

1644 First Cent. Hist, Springheld, Alass. (1898) 1. 175 
Power to order in all the prudential affaires of the Towne. 

2. Of persons: Exercising prudence; (in New 
England) Appointed to conduct the affairs of a 
town, society, etc.: cf B. 1a. 

1642 H. More Song of Sou? 1. u. Ixxix, Prudentiall men 
and of a ey reach, 1648 V. Lug. list. & Gen. Reg. 
G80) LV. 30 It is this day ordered by..the prudential! men 
for the affaires of the Towne that [ete]. 1795 J. Suttivan 
Jtist, Maine 221 In the year 1661, seven men were chosen 
to take care of the town affairs, under the denomination of 
prudential men. 1823 Scorr Pevert/ iv, The side of the 
Puritans was also deserted at this period by a numerous 
class of more thinking and prudential persons, who never 
forsook them till they became unfortunate. 

+3. as adv. = Prupesxtiatiy. Obs. rare. 

€1400 Beryn 381 The hoost of Southwork. .al tbing wrou3t 
prudenciall, as sobir man & wise. 

B, 5d. 1. pi, a. Matters that falt within the 
scope or prownes of prudence; es. (in U.S.) 
matters of local government and administration 
for which there is no need to go to the law courts: 


ef. quots. 1644 in A. 1 b. and 1648, 1795 in A. 2. 

1645 Col, Rec. Afassachusetts 4 Nov. Il. 180 Every 
township, or such as are deputed to order the prudentialls 
thereof, shall have power to present to the Quarter Court 
all idle and unprofitable persons. 1648 ‘F. Hinn Sern. 
Truth & Love 32 Divers things may be..better, and more 
safely settled as Prudentials, as Humane Constitutions, 
then as Divine Constitutions. 1697 Boston Rec. (1881) 
V11. 228 Voted that the prudentials of the town is left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Selectmen. 1774 FE. Wuee- 
Lock in F, Chase Mist, Dartmouth Coll. (1891) 1. 263 
Agreed with Frederick Earnest..to take the care of the 
kitchen, and inspect and conduct the prudentials of it. 
1891 F. Cnase ¢éfd. 1. 65 ‘Fhe condition of the College in 
its prudentials was such as might well have led any one to 
hesitate to take the helm. é 

b. Prudential considerations. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V, 23, 1 hear prudentials 
much pressed upon vs, why we should not call the old Peers. 
1726 Di For Hist. Devid u. x. (1840) 322 Prudeutials 
restrain him in all bis other actings with mankind. 1838 
Sovtugy Leéd. (1856) 1V. 565 As regards the prudentials of 

~ 


Obs. (exc. as 


1534 


such an engagement, there will be additional means more 
than equal to any additional expenditure. 
+c. lrudential faculties. Ods. 

1679 R. Mavuew in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav, Ps. exxxy. 4 
Will not a man that is not defective in his prudentials 
secure his jewels? 1690 C. Nussy O. § WV. Vest. 1. 282 He 
puts forth his prudentials in providing for his safety. 

+2. A prudential maxim or precept. Ods. 

1919 De For Crusoe 184 Religion joined in with this 
Prudential, and I was convinced [etc.}. 1734 Waits 
Relig. Fiz. xiii. (1789) 119 ‘The maxims of that philosopher 
are everlasting troths; and his prudentials will stand the 
test in all ages. 

3. A person who urges prudence. rare. 

1864 De Moroan in Graves Life Str IV. Jlamilton (1889) 
111. 604, E shall shock all the mathematical prndentials by 
standing up for the bare uncloaked infinitesimals. 

Prude‘ntialism. [f prec. +-Isu.] A system 
or theory of life based upon, or having chief regard 
to, prudential considerations; also //. prudential 
principles. 

1835 Dr Quixcey in Vait's Mag. H. 549 With respect to 
Paley, and the naked prudentialisin of his system, it is true 
that.. Paley disclaims that consequence. a 1866 J. Grotr 
Exam. Utilit. Philos. ii, (1870) 28, L have called utili- 
tarianism..superficial, hecause..it rests so much on mere 

tudentialisms, 1898 A. B. Bruce Expositor July 10 
fi is better far to have the hero with all his drawbacks than 
to have nothing in human life that rises above prudentialism, 
commonplace, and humdrum. / 

So Prudentialist, one who is professedly guided 
by, or acts from, prudential motives, 

1833 CoterincE in Lit, Rent, (1838) Lf. 403 Mr. Legality, 
a prudentialist offering his calculation of consequences as 
the moral antidote to guilt and crime. @1860 J. Vouncer 
al utobiog. xxv. («88x) 318 Thedogmas of starch prudentialists. 

Prudentiality (predenfieliti). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1¥.) The quality of being prudential ; 
prudential nature or character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Peud, Ep. 1. itic g Being uncapable 
of operable circumstances, or rightly to judge the pruden- 
ciality of affairs. a 1849 HH. Cotrrince Zs. (1851) EI. 103 
Reing more personal and subjective than episcopal pru- 
dentiality would allow, at least in public worship, 

Prudentially (pradenfali), av. [f. as prec. 
+eLY 2] Ina prudential matiner; in accordance 
with prudence ; on prudential grounds. 

1641 Lv. Dicuy Sf. 21 Apr. iu Rushw, ///s¢. Codd. un. (1692) 
I, 227 What is Prudentially and Politickly fit for the good 
and preservation of the whole. 1710 Srevee Life Grontal 
1. vil. 91 This he ordered prudentially as well as piously. 
1828 Sourney in Q. Rev. XXXVII. 572 Marriages... when 
prudentially deferred. 1893, GLavsrone in Mest. Gaz. 
28 Sept. 5/2 The manifestation of the opinion may have 
been prudentially restrained. 

Prudeutialness. 
= PRUDENTIALITY, 

1665 J. Sercrant Let. Thanks 63 The prudentialness of 
their obligation..was enough to make them miscarry. 1681 
Iupartial Ace. Nat. § Tendency late Addresses 17 They 
would have esteem'd themselves very... unsufficient Judges 
of the prudentialness of that exercise of Royal Power. 

Prudently (pr/déntli), adv. [f. PRUDENT @. 
+-L¥ 2.) In a prudent manner; with prudence, 
circumspection, discretion, or practical wisdom; 
discreetly, wisely, judiciously. 

1382 Wyctir Luée xvi. 8 The lord preiside the fermour of 
wickidnesse, for he hadde don prudently. 1484 Caxton 
Hables of sop wii, le dothe prudently and wysely whicbe 
taketh good hede tothe ende. 1538 Srarney England 1. 
i. 143 Remedys prudentely to be applyd to such sorys and 
dyseasys. 1694 Kerttewetn Comp. Persecuted 151 ‘That | 
may answer..so prudently, as not to prejudice myself. 1776 
Gunron Deed. § F. xiii. b. 365 Coostantius bad very prudently 
divided bis forces, 1828 Disrartt Chas. 7, 11.1. 68 It some- 
times happens..that old officers act more prudently than 
happily. Afod. Others prudently waited for further news. 

So Pru‘dentness, prudence (Bailey, II. 1727). 

Prudery (pré-dori, prédri).  [ad. F. pruderie 
(Moliére 1666), f. prude Prupe: see -ERY.] The 
characteristic quality of a prude; the charactcr 
of being prudish; excessive regard for the pro- 
pricties in speech or behaviour ; extreme or affected 
modesty or demureness. 

1709 STEELE Zatler No. 126 P 2 If she has any Aversion 
to the Power of inspiring so great a Virtue..she..is still in 
the State of Prudery. 1716 Lany M. W. Montacu Let. to 
Lady Rich 20 Sept, Good. .ladies long since retired to 

rudery and ratifia. 1745 IE. Watrote LeZ¢. (1846) FH. 49, 
Tniend to have infinite fun with bis prudery about thts 
anecdote. 1813 Salen Gaz. 2 July 4/1 A lady in the west 
end of the town has carried her prudery so far, as to separate 
the writings of male and female nuthors in her library. 1880 
Veen. Lee Stud. /tady ww. iv. 174 Ecclesiastical prudery 
would suffer no woman on the stage. 

b. p/. Prudish acts or words. 

1828 Scorr #. Ai. Perth iv, She has stopped my mouth 
over-long with her pruderies and her scruples. 

+ Prudho'mme. Also as Fr. || prud’homme 
(pridom).  [a. F. prud'*homme:—O¥. prod h)ome, 
oblique case, f. ros, obl. prod, pro, Prow a, + ont, 
obl. ome, hone man.) 

(The nom. nppears to have been orig., as in Prov. Arezont, 
Prosom, i.e, Prost (hou; hut prosidont, vodout, OCCULT, App. 
with intrusive d from obl. srodome. ‘Tobler suggests as the 
orig., nom. pros d’ome, obl. ro d'one, with prep. de.) 

L. Hist. A man of valour and discretion, a ‘ good 
man and true’; a knight or freeholder who was 
summoned to sit on the jury or to serve in the 
king’s council. 


[f& as prec. + -NESS.] 


PRUNALL. 


}r2ag2 Battton 1, xxxi. § 6 Tanntost face jurer xii. des plus 
leaus prudeshommes ge eux verité presenterount des articles. 
Lbid. Wi. xxvii. § 5 Adounc face le viscounte trier xii. prodes- 
hommes [twelve good men. JVote. The word frede- 
honmue, as well as the similar .. good and lal mate, 
implied the possession ofa freehold].] 1701 Cowell's Inferpr., 
Prodes Llomes, this is a Title often given in our old Rooks 
to the Barons, or other Military Tenents, who were call'd 
to the King's Council, and was no more than Disereti & 
Fideles Homines. 1865 Kixesiry Herew. vii, The chate- 
lain sent word to Baldwin that the newcomer was a prud- 
homme of no common merit, 1883 W. J. Lorne J//sé. 
London 1. ¥. 128 The ‘prudhommes* were arrayed at every 
election, at every hustings, against the lesser folk. 

|2. A member of a Irench tribunal appointed to 
decide labour disputes. 

1887 Pall Mald G. x4 Feh, 14/1 The English law..con- 
founds prud*hommes with arbiters, which is a capital fault. 
‘Nhe prud‘hommes called on to decide certain particular 
cases deliver what in reality are judgments. 

+Prudhommie. 0és. rave. In § preud- 
hommye, prudommye. [a. OF. pradhommie 
(isth c. in Littré), in mod... prid’homie, f. 
prud' homme (see prec.) + -ie,-¥.] ‘The character of 
a ‘prudhomme’; approved loyalty and discretion. 

€1497 Caxton Fason 28 b, | put myn armee and my men 
vnder the conduyte of youre preudhommye and your 
wyscdom, 1490 — /xeyetos i. 11 Renommed of beaulte, 
wysedome, and prudommye, scyence, prowesse, valyaunce. 


Prudish (pridif), @. [f£ Prune + -isn}] 

1. Having the character of a prude; maintaining 
or affecting extreme propriety of behaviour. 

1717 Pore Chadlenge vii, Should you catch the prudish 
itch, 1766 [Axstev] Bath Guide xv. 32 A prudish old 
Maid By Gaiety brought to Despair. 1801 Mar. Epce- 
wortu Pop. Tales, Coutras? (1832) 109 Fanny was neither 
prudish nor censorious, 1880 L, Sternun Pope ii. 38 We 
need not be prudish in our judgment of impassioned poetry. 

2, fig. Of things: ixtremely prim, formal, or rigid. 

177i SMouLety J/wmph, Cl.8 Ang, Let. ii, The trees are 
planted in prudish rows. 1886 Ldin. Nev, CLXII1, 133.4 
verse, not fettered in its movements, or prudish in its 
expressions, 1888 Lowniit /7tz2 Adam's Story Poems 
(1891) 03/2 ‘There was a parlour in the house, a room 
‘To make you shudder with its prudish gloom, 

Comd, 1825 J. Nuan Bro. Fouathan V1, 176 ‘he window 
was .. set full of nice, prodish-looking. .quaker flowers. 

Prudishly (prédifti), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2] 
In a prudish manner; with prudery. 

1742 Pore Dune, 1v..194 Nor wert thou, Isis | wanting to 
the day, (Though Christ-church long ee prudishly away). 
1742 H. Wacrore Lett. ¢o Afain (1834) 1.199 No yeoman’s 
daughter could have acted more prudishly, 1859 Kincstry 
Alisc. (1860) 1. vi. 259 They prudishly despised the anatomic 
study of the human figure. . 

Prudishness (pridifnés). [f. as prec. + 
-nESS.] The quality of being prudish ; prndery. 

1840 Hloop ys Rhine 68 A shrinking delicate female, 
with sensitive feelings, nearly akin to prudishness, 1887 
Miss Bravnon Like & Unitke vi, She withdrew herself 
suddealy from her lover's arm, with a touch of prudishness. 


Prudist (pré‘dist). [f. Prupe + -1st.] One 
who makes a principle or practice of strict propriety. 
31894 C, H. Cook Vhames Sad 111 The prudists are 


simply blasphemous. 1908 Westm. Gaz. 12 May s/t 
Pradists to-day ask severely, ‘What are we coming to? Arc 
we again to see the licence of the directoire period?’ 


Prudity (priéditi). vonce-wd. [f. Prune a. + 
-1TY.] = PRUDERY. 

1891 M. Maartens Old Afaid's Love 1. ix. 86 He recoiled 
equally from the one old woman's purity—prudity—and 
from ihe other old woman’s vulgar innuendos. : 

Prue, var. Prev Ot. Pruen, pruin(e, 
obs. ff. Prune sb. Pruesse, pruice, obs. fi. 
Prowess. Pruf, -e, -ff, obs. Sc. ff. Proor, PRove. 

Pruinate (prvinet), @. Nat. Mist. [f. L. 
pruina hoar-frost +-aTE?.] = PRUINGSE. 

1858 Mayne Lxpos. Lex, Pruinatus, Pruinosus,..prui- 
nate? pruinous. ; 2 . 

Pruinescence (prijinesséns). Nat. Hist. 
rare—%, [f. as prec., after efflorescence, etc.} The 
condition of being pruinose. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pruinose (pringus), a. Nat, Hist. [ad. L. 
pruinds-us frosty, f. pruin-a hoar-frost; see -OSE.] 
Covered with a fine whitish powdery substance 
giving the appearance of hoar-frost ; frosted. 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xlvi. 284 Prainose,. .when 
the splendour of the surface is somewhat obscured by the 
appearance of a bloom upon it like that ofa plum, but which 
cannot be detached. 1847 W. KE. Steeie Mield Bot. 54 
Barren stem pruinose. 1861 HaGcen Synops. Meuropt. Mv 
Amer, 70 Sides yellow pruinose, with a broad superior 
brassy-brown stripe. 1887 W. Puttutes Brit. Discomycetes 
165 Cup sessile, chalky white, pruinose, 

Pruinous (priines), ¢. [ad. L. pruinds-ts : 
see prec. and -ous,] 

+1. Of or pertaining to frost; frosty. Obs. 

1688 J. Harvey Dése. Probl. 97 Much icle and pruinous 
cold to be expected, 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. ix. 284 Ina 
Frosty morning the pruinous Atoms lye floating in the Air. 

2. “= PRuinose. rave. See PAUINATE. 

Prunable (prinab'l), 2. rare. [f. Prone v2 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being pruned. 

a@17go A. Hite Wes. (1753) F. 248 Of a less pec and 
prunable kind, 1803 BextHam Afem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 
372 ‘Ihe prunable matter would be completed. 


+Prunall. Od. [ad. F. pruueile a sloe, also 
the pupil of the eye: sce PrunELLA!.] The pupil 
of the eye. 


PRUNE. 


1897 Lown Chirurg. 1. xi. (1634) 31 Eyes overwhelmed with 
some cataract or faye which covereth the prunall, called 
the windowe of the eye. 1600 VauGuan Direct, ftvatth 
(1626) 89 Some other times the Pruaall of the eye is grieved, 

Prune (prin), 53. Forms: sec below. [a. F. 
prune (13h c. in Littré):—med.L. frina, fem. 
sing. from prvina, neut. pl. of L. priéz-um, a. Gr. 
mpouv-ov, later form of mpodpy-ov a pluin.] 

A, Hlustration of Forms. 

4 prunne, 4- prune; 5-6 proyne, 6 prown, 
prenne, 6-7 proine, 7 prewyn, pruine, 7-3 
(9 dra?) pruin, pruen, pruan, 8 pruant. 

4348-6 Prunnes [see B. 2]. ¢1400 Lan/franc's Cirurg. 74 
Drie prunis [v.». prunes] of daniaseenes. _¢ 1430 Prune 
(see B.2]. 1481-90 foward Househ, Bhs, (Roxh.) 338 On 
Crystemas evea my Lord resseyved be the caryer. .tij. Ib 
proynes, rsrg in W. M. Williams Aum Mounders’ Co, 
(1867) 52 Item, iij Ib of Prownys. 1530 Prune [see B. 1). 
1532 Du Wes /afrad. fr, in Padsgr. 1073 Preunes, 
1598 Proines [see B. 2} 160a ZZow fo Choose Gd. Wie 
ut. iti, (1614) Gjb, Pies, with Raisins, and with proines. 
1603 Suaks. Aleas. for MW. u. i. 93 Longing .. for stewd 
prewyns, fii. 103, 2bid. 110. 1624 Carr. Suitu } fs 
ginia 1. 26 ‘he fruit. .they..preserue..as Pruines. 1658 
Putttips, Yeeded,..a kind of Pruan [1696 Pruen, 1706 Prune). 
1659 Woon Life 9g Apr. (O.H.S.) F. 277 Lemmons, oranges, 
pruins, rrr Lond. Gaz. No. 4790/4, 24 small Barrels of 
new..Pruants. 1914 #7. Bd. of Kates 20 Old Rags, Paper, 
Cards, Pruens, &c. 1719 Accomplisht Lady's Delight 
(ed. 10) 2x ‘I’o make Conserve of Praants. 1719 W. Woop 
Surv, Trade 94 Wines, Brandies, .. Pruans, Linins and 
wrought Silk. 1773 Pruin sauce [see b. 5). 

B. Signification. 

+1. The fmit of the plum-tree ; a plum; also, 
the tree, Prunts domestica. Obs. (exc. as inc.and 2). 

1530 Pacsce. 2509/1 rune a kynde of frute, Arve. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vii. 37 Gardens.. 
filled with..prunes, abricots, dates & oliues, 1626 Bacon 
Syéra § 319 In Drying of Peares, and Prunes, in the Ouen, 
and Remouing of them often as they begin to Sweat. 1698 
Frver Ace. #. India & P. 247 Peach, Apricot, I'runello's, 
Figs, Prunes,..and all those we call Wall-fruit. 

tb. Damask prune = DaMson: see DAMASK 2. 

(e1400: see A.] 1533 Etvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 22 The 
damaske prune rather bindeth than lowseth, 1579 J. Jones 
Preserv, Bodie & Soule. xvi. 29 Also Medlars, Peaches, 
Cheries, Grapes, ..damaske proynes so they be sweete, 

ea, U.S, A variely of plum suitable for drying. 
igo2 Wester. Gaz. 14 Feb, 12/2 Prunes grow in many 
countries, and it is said California is ‘full of them "...The 
crop in 1g00 was about 140,000,000 pounds. 1902 Daily 
Chron, 18 Sept. 5/x After three years the prunes grow, the 
deep-blue ripe froit being most plentiful at the end of 
August and beginning of September. 

2. The dried fruit of several varieties of the 
common plum-tree, produced in France, Germany, 
Southern Europe, California, etc., and largely used 
for eating, raw or stewed; adried plum. Formerly 
distinguished as dy prune. 

(The finest kind imported from France are also called 
French pinms.) 

1345-6 Ely Sacr, Rolls (1907) II. 130 In. ij lb. de 
Prunnes empt. 1s. 4d. ¢1400 Drie prunis [see A.}. ¢1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 40 Vo dates ferto, .and raysyns and 
prunus also. ¢ 1430 7 wo Cookery-bks. 52 Plante pe cofynne 
a-boue with Pruner, & with Datys. 1584 CoGan ffaver 
fleaith cv. (1636) 104 The Damasin Plumines are woont to 
be dried and preserved as figges, and are called in English, 
Prunes. 1598 Epudario I3ij, Stuffe them with sweet hearbes, 
dry proines, soure grapes. 1633 Hart Diet Diseased 1. xvi. 
63 In France and Spaine..they drie tbeir plummes. .these 
kinds wee commonly call,.prunes. 1752 BerKecey 7%. 
Tar-water Wks. 1871 MI. 503 Stewed prunes, and other 
diet of an opening kind. 1893 E. H. Barker Mand, Southern 
Waiters 295 Upon the sill were plums laid out on wooden 
trays to dry in the sun and become what English people cail 
prunes. 

3. transf. The dark reddish purple colour of the 
juice of prunes; also called prune-purple. Also 
attrib, 

1884 Chr, World 17 Jan. 52/1 All wool Rich Ottoman 
Dress material..ia..Prune, 1884 Pall Madi G, 2 Sept. 4/1 
Prune and a large variety of greys are likewise on the list of 
fashionable colours. 1899 Vest. Gaz. 20 May 1/3 Miss 
Debby arrayed in a prune silk gown, 

4, Phrase. Prunes and prism: sce quot. 1855. 
Thence, applied to a prim and mincing manner of 
speaking, and to superficial ‘ accomplishments ’. 

1865 Dickens Dorrit u. v, ‘Father is rather vulgar, my 
dear... Papa..gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, are all very good for 
the lips: especially prunes and prism. You will find it 
serviceable in the formation of a demeanour, if you some- 
times say to yourself in company or on entering a room, 
“Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism, prunes and 
prism.”’ /bid. vil. freading, Mostly, Prunes and Prism. 
1888 Artt, Weekly 28 Sept. 353/1 He has none of the ‘ prunes 
and prism’ sue and 1s, perbaps, addicted to strong lan- 
guage. 1892 V LG. Jenkinsin Amer, Ann. Deaf A r.9t Sure 
face accomplishments, the prunes and prisms of icikeon 


5. attrib, and Comb, (see also sense 3), as prune- 
packer, plum, sauce, -stone; prune-juice, the 
juice of prunes; also aéftrtd. in reference to its 
colour (see 3); prune-tree, (z) a plum-tree (now 
in sense tc); (4) Prunus occidentalis, a West 
Indian timber-tree (7reas. Bot. 1866). 

1863 AITKEN Sc, & Pract. Med. (1866) 11.729 The so-called 
‘ *prune juice’ expectoration characteristic of the third stage 
of pneumonia, 1873 T. H. Green /atrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 91 


A rusty or prune-jutce colour. 1905 Dail 


2 : iy News 8 Dec. 6 
The French *prune-packers, it is said, often import Cali- 


1535 


fornian prtines,..repack them,..and sell them to the 
Americans. 1891 fésd. 24 Oct. 5/4 "Prune plums, damsons, 
and bullaces are the principal other fruit. 1973 Gotpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1t, Yo men that are hungry, pig, with 
*pruin sauce is very good cating. 1599 Prin Sir Clyant, 
Wks. (Rildg.) g00/r ‘Chis fear hath made me beray myself 
with a *proin-stone that was not digested, 1617 Yanna 
Ling. 98 ‘The *prune tree and cherry tree do wither with 
frost. 2 Daily Chron, 18 Sept. 5/1 A peach or apricot 
seed is planted, and when the little tree is a year old it is 
cut to the ground, and a piece of live prune-tree fastened to it, 

Prune (prin), v.! Obsolescent. [ME. pruze, 
pruyne, proyne, of unccrlain origin, but in its 
phonetics apparently French; agreeing in form 
with Prune 7.2, of which it has becn supposerl to 
be a specialized fig. application, This is not im- 
possible ; but Prune 2.4 is not found till later, nor 
was it common till about 1350, and its original, 
OF. froignier, is not used in this sense. 

To identify them, it would be necessary to assume that 
in Anglo-Fr. Qin Faleonry) the verb had acquired this 
changed use, and been taken into king., long before its 
original French sense was adopted. Evidence of the vb, in 
Anglo-Fr, has not been found. ‘here appears to be some 
relationship between this and the synonymous frewe, 
Preen a2 Cf. the Chaucer quot. ¢ 1356 in A. 8. 

A, Illustration of Jorms. 

a. 4- prune, (5 prowne, 6-7 prewne’. 

1390~ Prune [see B.}. erggo AA. Farvdyuy in Red Ant). 
298 Put her oute a-gayn to prowne and spalch herself, and 
a-non after that proynyng diaw her in agayn. 1592, « 1625 
Trewn(e [see Be 43 Prenine cd. 56." eb 

8. 4 pruyne, 5-7 proyne, 6 proine, proign, 
6-7 proiu, proyn. 

@1380 Pruynen [see BR. rb]. ¢1386 Cravcer derek. 7. 
968 (Corp. ATS.) He kembip him and proyneb him and 
pikep [se Caml, etiw., Lausd.; Edlesm. preyneth, Alen, 
prayneth, //aré. 7334 pruneth]. 1508 Proyne [see B. 1). 
1595 Turrery. Fadconrie 133 ‘Shat they may..proine and 
picke their feathers. 1388 Proign [see Prunxine edd. s4.1 b], 
1623 Ih. Jonson U'nderwvoads, Celebr, Charis v, Where 1 
sit and proin my wings After flight. 

y. Se. 5-6 prungze, 6 prunja, pron3e, prounje, 
prwnje, prunjie. 

¢14530 Hottanp /fovla? 21 Birdis..Pransand and prune 
seand, be pair and be pair. rg08 Dunnak 7xa Alarift 
I ranen 374, 1 wald me prunga plesandly in precins wedis. 
1513 Doucias Aacis vy. iii, so A standand place quhar 
skarthis with ther beikis, Forgane the son, glaidlie thaim 
pronje and bekis. ¢ 1560 Proun3e [see B. 2b). rg7x Sati. 
Loents Reform, xxxvii. 56 Persaue..pe papiago fat prwageis. 
1585 Moxtcomente #yfing 96 As proud as jee prungie, 
gour pennes sall be plucked. 

B. Signification. 

1. Of a bird (or any being so figured): To trim 
or dress the feathers with the beak: = PREEN v.21. 
a. trans. (vefl., or with the feathers, etc. as 04/.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 75 For there he [i.e. the eagle) 
pruneth him and piketh, As doth an hauk. 1490 Caxron 
#neydas xvi. 63 As a byrde that pruneth or pycketh her, 
rgo8 Fisher Penit. Ps. cit. Wks. (1876) 154 There she 
proyneth & setteth her feders in ordre. 1590 SPENSER /*. O. 
i. Hii. 36 She gins her feathers fowle disfigured Prowdly 
to prune, and sett on every side. 1704 Swurt Batt. Bis. 
Misc. (1711) 235 Friend, said the Bee (having now prun‘d 
himself), 1735 Pore Dome Sat, iv. 186 Where Contempla- 
tion prunes a ruffled wings. 1820 Scott Adéot vii, ‘The 
falcon instantly settled on his wrist, and began to prune 
itsel€. 1874 Hottano Afistr. Mansev, The pigeon pruned 
his opal breast. 

b. absol, or rntr, for refi. 

1380 Pistill of Susan 8 Pe popciayes perken and 
pruynen for proude. 1423 Jas. 1 A’ingrs Q. Ixiv, ‘Uhe hirdis 
.. said, ‘wele jis vs begone,..We proyne and play without 
dout and dangere’. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen, 1V 
Ixxiv, Harry prunes safe, and brings fresh feathers on 
T’ enlarge his wing. 

2. Of a person; To trim, dress up with minute 
nicety ; to prink, deck out, adorn. a. ¢vams. (or 
refl.): cf. PREENv.2 2, (In quot. ¢ 1450, ironical.) 

€ 1386 [see A.B] €1450 Cov. Afyst, xvii. (Shaks, Soc.) 164, 
I xal prune that paddok and prevyn hym as a pad, 1513 
Doucias 4éneis w. v. 80 [lis hair enoynt weill prunzeit 
ondir that. 3599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Kev. Induet., Another 
--with more beard than brain prunes bis mustaccio. 1629 
Massincer Preture w. ii, The younger Prunes up himself, 
as if..he were To act a bridegroom's part. 1737 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 220 Adorn thy mind the more within, 
And prune thy person less. 1789 6. Darwin Jot, Gard. II. 
13 So Ninon pruned her wither'd charms, 

b. absol. or intr. for ref. 

e156 A. Scorr Pvems (S.1'S.) xxxiv. 95 Swa ladeis will 
not sounze With waistit wowbattis rottin, Bot prowdly thay 
will proun3¢, % air geir is to be gottin, 1678 Drvoen 
All for Love Epil. 13 He grows a fop..Prunes up, and 
asks his oracle, the glass, If pink or purple best become his 
face. 1684 Otway Atheés? iu. 1, A vain, pert, empty Rogue, 
That can prune, dance, lisp, or lie very much. 

+3. ref. fe. Toplume oneself, prideoneself. Obs, 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xi. 7 He turned Nebuchadnezzar 
a grazing among beasts, for pruning and priding himself 
upon this Babel. 1657 W. Brois Afod. Polrcies, etc. (ed. 7) 
Eiijb, The Great Turk may justly exsult aad prune him- 
self in discourses of this nature. 1672 Marvets Xeh. Transp. 
1. 43 Divines.. who pruned themselves in the peculiar Viru- 
leacy of their Pens. 

+4. frans. To set in order. Obs. rare. 

zgg2_ Warner Alb. Eng., deneidos 195 A hunting was 
generally appoynted,..the Standes were prewned; the 
Toyles pitched. 

Prune (prin), v2 Forms: a. 5 prouyne, 
6-7 proin(e, proyne; A. 7 pruin(e, pruyn(e, 


PRUNEL. 


6- prune. [In 13th c. frowpne, in 16th c. proine, 
a. OF. prodingarier, proiguier, later froignter, 
in 16th c. feoguer, prougner, to prune or cut back 
(the vine): cf Lauwltre sa tigne y prougne on 
taille (E. Damernal ed. 1597). 

The ulterior history of the OF. is uncertain; it is quite 
distinct in sense and form from frevaigner, proviguer to 
layer a vine-shoot ; Provine » ¢ although in mod. FY dialects 
the latter is reduced to preuguer, proguer.] 

1. trans. To cut or lop superfluous branches or 
twigsfrom (a vine, tree, or shrub), in orderto promote 
fruitfulness, induce regular growth. ete.; to trim, 

a. 1547 Homilies . falling Jr. Ged 1. (1859) 87 As long 
as aman doth proine his vines, doth dig at the roots, and 
doth lay fresh earth to them, he hath a mind to them, he 
perceiveth some wken of fruitfulness. 1553 ‘T. Watson 
Ahet. (1580! 49 He is coumpted no gocd Gardener, that., 
doeth diligently proine his old ‘Frees, and hath no regard 
cither to ympe or gtaife young settes. 1670 W. Hit Giirs 
Compt. Vineyard 15 nGermany. .they Proin not their Vines 
the first year. 

B. 1575 Futon Gold. Mpisd. (1577) 93 “Lhe tree. by the 
high way giues more shadowe to the passenger, than fruite 
tu the owner that prunes it, 1621 Winer Ler xxv 3 Sixe 
yeeres thou shalt prone thy Vineyard, 1624 Caer, Sart 

i ia N. 26 Vines. covered with fruit, though never 
pened hor manured, otgrr Annison Afect. No. 93 * 5 
ike Trees new lopped and pruned. 1870 Vinvis Wat, Feist. 

Comnr, 76 In France, the vine is pruned duwn to the size of 
a gooseberry Lush. 

b, absol. 

1584 KR. Scor Discow. Witcher. 1x. Hi. (0086) 136 Times and 
seasons to sowe, to plant, to proing. 1612 Dravion Zod. 
eld iii, 357 Heere set, and there they sowe ¢ here proine, and 
there they plant. 1648 Sanprrson Sern, (1681) TE. 243 
What Husbandman would plow and sow and plant. and 
prune..if he did net hope. .to Inn the fruits? 1847 Ewer 
son Repr. Alen, Montaigne Wks. (Bolint 1. 347 On the 
whole, selfishness plants best, prunes best, makes the best 
commerce, and the best citizen. 

2. To cut or lop off branches, boughs, shoots». 

a. 1s72 Mascarn fant, & Gragfl (1575) 12 Ve must 
proyne or cnt the braunch of commionlye in winter. 1612 

Pwo Noble Koa. vic 242 Doe men proyne The straight 
song bowes that binsh with thousand blossoms? 1626 

Sacon Sydra § 432 A ‘Tree..[with] the lower boughes oncly 
maintained, and the higher continnally proined off. 

B. 1612 Woonatt Surg. date Wks. (1653) 390 After the 
dead boughs are pruned off. 1846 J. Baxtrr Life, Pract, 
elyvic. (ed. 4) 1. 99 [Vhey] should have their bottom side- 
shoots carefully pruned, cutting them close to their stem. 

3. fig. To ‘cut down’, mutilate (quot. 1565) ; 
to rob, spoil (quot. 1640); esf. to cut down or 
reduce hy rejecting superfluitics ; also to rid or 
clear of what is superiluous or undesiralte, 

a. 1426 Lyne. De Gril, Pilger. 244 Many a thyng, yt ys 
no nay, Mot be prouyned, & kut away, And yshape of newe 
entaylle, 1565 Juwen Aefl. Murdiug (1611) 274 It is 
neither indifferent, nor true dealing, thus to nip, and to 
proine the Doctours sayings. 1608 Macnix Drak Knight wu, 
1. Fj b, Hee proind him well and brought him vp to learn- 
ing. 1640 Howrt. Dodonn's Gr 50 They might oppresse, 
spoyle, rob, peele, proyne, and grubbe them up at pleasure, 

8. 1605 Bacon sclde. Learn. xxiii. § 49 Howe they [laws] 
are to hee pruned and reformed from time to time. 1659 STAN- 
Lay Aftst. Phtlos. xu. (1701) 475/1 When I considered, how 
difficult it were so to prune it [a treatise], as to please all 
Persons. 1911 Apvison Spect, No. 135 P to Some... Authors 

. began to prune their Words of all superfiuous Letters, 
2498 Soutuey Left. /r. Sparn (1799) 201 [The lamp] has 
three branches ;..a small pincers to prune it, and a bucket 
to deposit the snuff in, 1838 Prescorr Ferd. § fs. (1846) 
IT. xx. 194 Pruning it of all superfluous phrases. 

b. To take away or remove (snperfluities, 
deformities). 

1680 Watrer On Earl of Roscommon 9 Horace will 
our superfluous Branches prune. 1766 BiacksToxe Conmiut, 
ll. v.77 Even sagna carta itself..only pruned the luxuri- 
ances that had grown out of the military tenures. 1869 
Yozer Hight. Turkey WW. 117 Establishing a standard and 
pruning away deformities (in language]. 

Pruned (prénd, poet. pré‘néd), pf? a1 arch, 
[f. Proxg v1 4+-Ep1,] Trimmed,asa bird’s feathers 
with the beak ; also fg. : see PRUNE 21 

1s95 BarnxFiety Sou. vii, My silner Swan is swimming: 
Agaiust the sunne his pruned feathers trimming, 1641 
G. Saxoys Paraphs, Song Sol. v. iv, Black as the newly 
pruned Crow, 

Pruned, #//. 2.2 [f. Pruxe v2 + -ep!.] 
Trimmed, as a tree or shrub, by cutting off super- 
fluous branches, etc.; cut off, as a superfluous 
branch; also fig.: sec PRUNE v.? 

rgs2_ Hutorr, Pruaed and cutte, reser, sectinus. 1649 
hiss Tavtoa Gt. Exemp. im. Disc. xiv. rr Peace sheds no 

food but of the pruned vine. 1895 MWestm. Gaz, 11 Sept. 
8/2 A persecuted cause, they no doubt reftect, flourishes 
like a pruned fruit tree, ¥ 

+ Prune’l. 00s. Also 6 -elle, 6-8 -ell, [a. F. 
prunelle, a variant of brunelle BRUNEL so Gs 
prunelle (obs. braunelle), med.L, brunella, pru- 
nella: see PRUNELLA2.] The herh Self-heal 
(Prunella vulgaris); formerly often including the 
Bugle (Ajuga replans). ; 

1578 nee es 1 xe. 132 There be two kindes of 
Prunell. The first is called Bugle. And the second re- 
teyneth still the name of Prunell, /4/d. 133 Bese 
also a soueraigne remedie against that, disease which the 
Brabanders do name den Bruynen, that is, when the tongue 
is inflamed and waxeth blacke and is mach swollen, so that 
the generall remedies hane gone before, 1597, x611 [sce 
BRUNEL}. x610 W. FoLuincHam Art of Survey 1.x. 25 The 


— 


PRUNELET. 


sowing of the seede of Trefoyle, or Clauers, Melilot, Prunel, | 

Milfoyle, &e...doth much inrich Meddowes, 1727 Brapiry 
Fam. Dict. sv. Cut, Take some prunel or else some nettles, 
and {apply toa cnt}. Come, 1599 A. M. tr. Gabedhouer's 
Bk, Physicke 78/2 Prunelle-water, 

Prunelet (prinlét),  [f. PRUNE 5d. + -LEY (app. 
arbitrarily).] ‘A liquor made from sloes or wild 
plums’ (Simmonds ie?. rade 1838). 

Prunella! (pruneli). Also 7-9 prunello; £. 
8 prenel, 9 prunelle. [Of uncertain history: 
identical with mod.F, prvsedle, but this is cited by 
Littré only from 1780, though it may occur earlier. 
Littré derives the name from Arwzelle, sloe, In 
reference to ils dark colour. The forms prune/la, 
-ello have the appearanee of It. or Sp., but do not 
occur in dicts. of these langs. in the 17th e.; they 
may have been merely ng. grandiose alterations, 
as In some words in -ada, -ado, ete. The 8 form 
prunelle follows the French.]} 

1. A strong stuff, orig. silk, afterwards worsted, 
formerly usc for graduates’, clergymen’s, and 
barristers’ gowns; later, for the uppers of women’s 
shoes. 

Leather and pranella a misquotation and misapplication 
of Pope's ‘leather or prunellia’: sce Leatuer sé. 1d. 

1656 HA, I alues in Scobell ctcls 4 Ordin, Parl. (1658) 474 
Wrought Silks called.,Prunellos, broad, the Ello. 15. 00. 
1670 Lany M. Derrinin 12th Rep. fist. WSS, Comme 
App. v. ar Upon the Queene's Birthday most wore.. plaine 
black skirts of Morella, Mohair, Prunella, and such stuffs. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury mt. wg9/t Bachelors of Art. .have 
a full Gown..of Stutl, Silk, Prunella, or the like. 1734 
Por: /iss. Men ww. 20g Worth makes the man, and want of 
it, the fellow: ‘The rest is all but leather or prunella, @ 1761 
Cawtiorn Poems, Wit y Learning (1771) 191 He..Gave 
him a robe of sleck prunella. 1811-1879 [see ]eaTHER sf. 
rdJj. 1864 Sars Quite -lfone 1. i, 2 Veverybody..trips in 
soft sandalled prunella, or white satin with high heels. 1882 
jeck Draper's Dict, Pruacila, Priunello, a stuff only 
rescned from complete oblivion by Pope's famous couplet. 

B. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4706/4 For Sale.., black Prenels and 
Russerines. 1830 J.P. Kexsxepy Quodéféct ix, Agamemnon 
Flaz..in bootsof drab prunelle. 1857 James 4/fs?. Worsted 
Manuf. x. 382 There were different sorts of lastings, as 
prunefles wrought with diree healds, 

2. (See quot. A modern trade use.) 

1904 Moodlen Draper's Terms in Tailor & Cutter 4 Aug. 
4979/3 Urunedia, a superior make of doeskin having a fine 
diagonal twill on it. 

3. aétrié, Made or consisting of prunella. 

1706 E, Warp Hvoden World Diss. (1708) 41 He wears 
his Prunella Gown, as chearily as he does his Honesty. 
1862 Russet Diary North & South (1863) HH. 20 White 
jean trousers, strapped under a pair of prunella slippers. 
1872-6 Voyte & Stevexson Wilit. Dict., Lasting Cloth, a 
material similar to prunella cloth. 1967 in Dardy Necs 
2 Oct. 4, | brushed her [Marie Antoinette's] pretty black 
prunella shoes. ; 

llence Prune‘lla’d a., wearing prunella gowns. 

181a H.& J. Smitu Ref. Ader. xv, Nods the prunella‘d 
bar, attorneys smile. 

| Prunella 2, Sof. [Bot. L., alteration of | 
Lranela, generic name in ‘Vournefort and Linnzus, 
reeently restored in English Floras. /. vdgeris 
is said to have been so named from being a specific | 
against the disease druella or prunella; see | 
Bruset, Pronen, and Note to next.] A genus 
of herbaceous labiates, of general distribution in 
both lemperate zones. /. valgarts, Self-heal, isa 
common weed in Britain. (Formerly also taken 
to include the Bugle, Ajuga replans.) 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xc. 133 ‘The second kinde is also 
called Consolide media, but most commonly Prunella or 
Branella: in English Prunell.] 1399 A. M. tr. Gadel= 
houer's Bk. Physicke 74/2 ‘This vngvent is also excellent., 
for sore throtes, when as we intermixe the same with water 
of Prunella. 1664 Evriyn Nal. //ort, (1729) 205 May... 
Flowers in Prime, .. Pansis, Prunella, purple ‘Thalictrum, 
1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Pruneléa..also the Herb Self- 
heal, good against a Quinsy, and other Diseases of the 
Montb and Jaws. 1844 Eseeson £ss. Ser. 1. vi 158 All 
over the wide fields of earth grows the prunella or self-heal. 

|| Prunella *. O%s. Also g prunelle. [mod.L., 
earlier drzed/a, according to 16th ¢. writers, orig. 
the L. name of an infeetious epidemic called in 

Ger. die braune or brenune (Grimm), in Du. de 
bruyne, lit. «the browns’ or ‘ brownness’, in whieh 
the tongue was covered witha brown crust. Arz- 
nella was thus a dim. of med.L. drinus brown : cf. 
Jaundice, F, jaunisse, and such names of diseases 
as whiles, yellows, blues, etc. The corruption 
prunella may have been due to High German 
pronunciation, or to a later fancied etymology, 
taking it as dim. of L. frana ‘buming coal’, See 
also BruNEL, PRUNEL, PRUNELLA2, name of the 
herb reputed as a specifie for the disease; and 
Note below.] 

1. Path. A name given to the Hungarian or camp- 
fever which prevailed among the imperial troops 
in Germany in 1547 and 1566, considered by 
Ifecker to bave been petechial. In later times, 
applied to other disorders of the throat or fauces, 
esp. to quinsy : seequots. In quot. 1658 app. used 
for Inflammation. | 
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1658 A. Fox Warts’ Surg.t. v.20 Many use Phlebotomy 
..sipposing to prevent hereby the prunella in wounds, 
1669 W. Simpson é/ydro/. Chymt, 83 The spaw water avails 
nothing in..plurisies, prunella’s, poysons. 1693 tr. Blan- 
card's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Prunelia, is sometimes taken for 
Apthz, White, Black or Red, sometimes for a Quinsie or 
the Hungarick Fever. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prenella... 
term for Angina pectoris; also, for Cynanche; also, for 
thrush, ApAthons stomatitis. 

2. Pharmacy. Chiefly in comb. prunella salt, 
prunolle salt, in mod.L. sal pruneliv, prunelle 
sal, also fapis prenelix ‘prunella stone’, SaL- 
PRUNELLA, name for a preparation of fused nitre. 

So called as used for the disorder of the throat. 

1627 Pharmacop, Lond. (ed. 3) 189 Lapis Pronellze. 1669 
tr. Schroders Dispensatory 254 Lapis Prunelle, Nitre 
tabulated or prepared. 1681 [see SAL-PRUNELLA] 1706 
Purtutes (ed. Kersey), Sad Prenediz..is sometimes called 
Lapis Pruneliz,and Crystal Alinerad; being usually given 
to cool and provoke Urine in Feavers and Quinsies. 1741 
Compe. Fam.-Piece i. ti. 103 Put toit 4 Pounds of Bay Salt,.. 
2 Ounces of Prunella Salt. 1830 Maunxper Dict, Prunelia, 
purified saltpetre. 1864 Wenster s.v., Prunella salt, or 
prunedia, fused uniter, molded into cakes or balls, and used 
for chemical purposes. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chet. LV. 740 
Pruncile Salt or Nitrum tabulatum, fused saltpetre. 

(Vote. For the etymology of druaedla, and the derivation 
thence of the name of the herb, cf. quots. under Prune, 
Presen, and Pacnewia 2, also Gerarde Aerdad (1636) 508. 

As to the camp-fever of 1547, 1566, see Hlecker Apitemtes 
of the Middle Ages, Fug. tr. by Babington, ed. 3, 1859, 
277-8 Grimm cites Kirchhof (1602) Wséit, Discipd. 202 * viel 
sencht und krankheiten (im lager), sonderlich die breune ‘ 
Kilian (2599! has * Arnyae..oris vitium cum lingua tumore, 
exasperatione, siccitate, & nigredine: vnde et nomen ten- 
tonict habet, vilgo évanedfa: quo nomine et herba vocatur 
quiz huic morbo medetur’. Asto sa? runel/e, Boerhaave, 
Alem, Chemiz (1732) 389, says (te. P. Shaw 1zg1 TI. 245), 
‘rhis has obtained the name of sa/ prunedée from the 
Germans, who observing that a certain kind of epidemical 
camp-fever, attended with a dangerous black quinsey, which 
they call ie 4ranune, was happily cured by the use of this 
powder; they thence called it by that name: and for the same 
reason they give the same appellation to the plant self-heal 
or Jrunel/a, because this cures the same distemper. 

Prunella, variant of PRUNELLO. 

Prunelle ; see PRUNE, PRUNELLA1,°, PRUNELLO, 


Prunello (prune‘lo). Also 7, 9 prunella, 8 
-elle, 9 -efloe. [Altered from obs. It. prvezella 
‘any kind of litle plumbe or Prune’ (Florio), dim, 
of pruna (mod. prugra) plum, prune. Cf. F. 
pruuclle (-ele ¢1270 in Gadel, Comf/.) a sloe.] 

+a. Name for a variety of plum or prune, fresh 
or dried. Ofs. b. The finest kind of prunes or 
dried plums, made from the greengage and other 
varieties. 

1616 Buciroxar Aug. “pos. Pruncdlas, a fruite bike 
small Figges, good for restoratiue, and to comfort the heart. 
i622 Furtcurn Sea Voy. ut. i, Nor julips, Nor guaiacums, 
prunellos, camphire pills,..come not near your old woman. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsdo's Prav. iu. (1669) 120 “The 
fruit at first is green..a little bitter, like our Prunelloes. 
1zi2 te. Poet's (ist. Drugs 1. 168 We sell abundance of 
Prunes and Prunelles,as the Large and the Small. 1741 
Compl, Fant.-Piece i. Wii. 239 Lay them drying till they be 
as dry as Prunello’s. 1786 Sia J. E. Sater in J/enz. (1832) 
I. x95 Dined at Brignolle, famous for the Prunes de Brig- 
nolle, which we have corrupted into Prunellas, a 
Ssvtu Pract. of Customs (1821) 185 Prunelloes are a sort 
of French Prunes, of which large quantities are annually 
gathered in Provence. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Prunelloe, a 
popular name for the Prienune drignolense. 

Prunello, variant of Prusevual, 


Pruner (prinaz). Forms: see PRuxE v.2 
PRUNE 72 + -ER 1] 
shrubs. 

1586 W. Wesae Lug. Poetrie (Arb) 75 (Virgil £e?. 1. 57) 
Vnder a Rock side here will proyner chaunt [caxe? 
Sroudator) merrie ditties. 1587 Gotoinc De Afornay xxi. 
(1592) 322 ‘The inuention..of the proiner of Vines. 1611 
Sreeo Sheet. Gt. Brit. xiit, (1614) 25/2 These grafts. .were 
cut downe by the Prniner. 1762 Beatrig Hares 86 An 
ancient Wood .. By pruner’s axe yet unprofaned. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue w. 40 Glebe shall be free from the harrow, 
the vine no pruner fear, 

Jig. & 1763 SHENSTONE Economy 1.256 Youth is fair virtue's 
season, virtue then Requires the pruner’s hand. 1876 
Spurceon Comnnenting 4 Calvin..was no trimmer and 
pruner of texts. 


Prung, obs. form of Prone 54." 


Pruniferous, a. rare. [f. Li prite-twm PRUNE 
sb. +-(1)FERoUS.] Bearing plums or stone-fruils; 
drupiferous. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. m. iv. § 7. 112 Trees may he 
distingnished according to their Fruit or Seed... Pruniferons. 
1688 KR. HoLme Armoury 1. 119/1 Pruniferous ‘Trees. .bear 
Fruit with Stones inthem. 1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 174 
Shrubs and plants of the Pruniferous kind. 

Pruniform (prinifgim), a. [f. mod.L. prini- 
Jorm-is: see anion Having the form or 
appearance ofa plum. 

1858 Mavnr. E.xfos. Lex, Pruniformis,..pruniform, 

Pruning (prinin), v5/. sb.1 arch. Forms: 
see PRUNE v1 [See -1xnG1.] The action of PRUNE 
v.1; preening. a. Of birds. 

€1450 [see Paune v.! A. ob 1486 Bk. St. Albans A vj, 
An hawke wolde not be letted of bir Proynyng. 1555 Dicces 
Prognost. ae If they busy them selues in proyning or 
washing..looke for rayne. 1611 Cotar., Onction fcable, 
the pruining, or annointing which a Hawke gines her 
feathers, by the moisture she sucks from her Crupper. 


[f. 


One who prunes trees or 


PRUNUS. 


b. Of a person: see Prune v,! 2, 

1588 Kyo //ouseh, PAil, Wks. (1901) 256 Those [women] 
that are faire with that filthy spunging, proigning, painting, 
and lishing themselnes. @ 2652 A. Wilson /nconstant 
/.adie U. ii, Your prunings, paintings, and bare necks. 

@. concer, fig. from use in Falconry. 

@ 1625 FLetcHea Love's Hee tu. ii, Dare she think.. My 
love so fond..‘That } must take her prewnings: stoop at that 
sh'has tyr'd upon ? 

Pruning, 7d/. 56.2 Forms: see Prune 2.2 
[£. Prune v.¢+-1nG1.] The action of Prune v4 

1. Of plants: see PRUNE v,2 1, 

1548 E.yor Dict, Castratio artorum, the ofte cuttyng or 
prunyng of trees. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housezv, 
Gard, (1626) 6 Trees. .loaden with wood, for want of proyn- 
ing. 1706 Lonvon & Wist Retir'd Gard. 1. 108 Pruning 
makes a tree look handsome, 1858 Gienny Gard. Every- 
day BR, 50/2 Pruning is better done in the latter months 
of the year, when tbe leaves bave fallen. 

b. concr. ( pl.) Portions cut off in pruning. 

3832 Mlanting 4 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Husb, WW, 
Affording a quicker return of profit in panes and thin- 
nings, 1884 Ror Vat. Ser. Story vii, The prunings of the 
shrubbery. 

a. fig.: see PRUNE v.2 3. 

@ 1603 Q. Exiz. in Nichols Pregr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 1. 10, I 
plucke up the goodlisome herbs of sentences by printing. 
1625 Bacon é&ss., Studies (Ath) 9 Naturall Abilities are 
like Naturall Plants, that need Proyning by Study. 1907 
Nation (N. VY.) 23 Nov. 271/1 The pruningsand chastenings 
of his fancy. , 

3. attrib. and Comé,, esp. in the name of tools or 
implements used in pruning, as praring-dill, -chisei, 
-saw, -scissors, -shears, PRUNING-HOOK, -KNIFE, 

¢ 1586 C'ress Pemproxe #’s. txxx. iii, Thou.. Nor planting 
care didst slack, nor pruning paines. 1822 Loupox Encycé, 
Gard. 319 The Pruning-Bill is generally a hooked blade.. 
attached to a handle of from one to four feet in length. 
foéid., The Pruning-Saw is a blade of steel, serrated in what 
is called the douhle manner on one side. /6/d. 320 ‘The 
Pruning-Shears differ from the common sort, in having a 
moveable centre for the motion of one of the hlades, by which 
means, instead of a crushing-cut, they make a draw-cut. 

Pruning, /f/. a [f. Prune v2 + -1ne 2] 
That prunes (44, or fig.): see PRUNE v2 

1649 G. Danie. Tvinarch., len. LV ecexxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye.. Where pruneing Lawes lye hy. 
@ 1845 Baanam Coxsta Nicholas iv, Under the pruning and 
training hand ofa skilful master. 

Pru‘ning-hook., erect. [f. Pruxixo vd/. 56.2 + 
IIoox sé. 3.) A curved cutting implement used for 
pruning. Also fig. (cf Prune v.% 3). 

1611 Erste /sa. ti. 4 They shall beate their swords into 
plow-shares, and their speares into pruning hookes [warg. 
or, sythes). 1688 Soutn Seri, (1727) V. ix, 354 The great 
Husbandinan of Souls takes this Course wih his spiritual 
Vines, to add the Praning-hook of his Judgments to the more 
gentle Manurings of his Mercy. 1697 Daypen }'frg. Georg. 
1.577 When [gra Vines from Pruning-hooks are free. 
1706 Loxpon & Wise Retir'd Gard, 1. 261 The Gard'ner.. 
will have Occasion for a Pruning-Hook to trim them. 

Pruwning-knife. A knife used for pruning. 
Also fig. (cl. PRUNE v.2 3). 

1g89 WaRNER A/6. Eng, V1. xxx. (1622) 147 Bacchus [needeth 
thee] for prewning Knines, ¢ 1610 in Avleyn Papers (1843) 
39 And, if it thee please, use eke hy prciayee knife. 1737 
Besxecey Tour in [taly Wks. 1871 IV. 575 They wear each 
by his side a broad pruning-knife. 1851 Dickens Let. fo 
Ariss AL, Boyle 21 Feb., You will not be alarmed by my use 
of the pruning-knife, 

Prunoid (prénold), 2. [f. L. pria-sm Prune 
sb, +-01D.] Having the shape of a pInm; ellipsoi- 
dal. So Prunoi‘dean a., Zoo/., belonging to the 
suborder /’zs#otdea of radiolarians, characterized 
by an ellipsoidal lattice-shell. 

1888 Rotveston & Jackson Anime, Life 875 A lattice-shell, 
..in shape spherical, ellipsoidal (prunoid), discoidal [ete.]. 
1895 /unk's Stand, Dict., Prunoidean, 4 

rant (prvnt). [perh. a provincial form of 
print.] A piece of ornamental glass, frequently 
of the blackberry form, attached or laid on to a 
body of glass, as a vase: also the tool with which 
this ornament is moulded or impressed with ils 
pattern, Hence Pru‘nted a., omamented with 
prants, 

1891 Sale Catal, Glass Wks. Stourbridge, No. 204 Pair of 
large fluted tools. 205 Three prunts. 1902 ¥ral. Archeol, 
énst. Mar. 3 The ‘ prunts' on early glass. 1907 Academy 
11 Oct. 6/1 The remarkable series of vessels from <Angto. 
Saxon graves, of which..tbe prunted vases appear to be 
the earliest, and to have been imported into England in the 
latter half of the sixth century. 

| Prunus (prénis). [L. priiaus plum-tree, 
ad. Gr. rpodvos = mpovprn ; also (pritrus silvestris) 
a sloe-bush,] 

1. Bot. A genus of trees and shrubs, N.O, 
Rosacex, containing the common sloe, bullace, 
plum, apricot, myrobalan, and many other species 
or sitb-specles, bearing drupaceous fruits. 

1706 in Puwwutes. ey 

2. In Oriental Pottery, A representation of a 
Chinese and Japanese species, P. mttwe, on porce- 
lain, etc. lence prasus decoration, 

1878 A. W. Franxs Catal. Coll, Oriental Pottery (ed. 2) 245 
The plum-tree or prunus (Chinese avez, Japanese ste...) 
forms tbe decoration of the pottery, erroneously termed “aay 
flower‘ or Shawthorn' pattern, 1898 Daily News 11 July 
10/5 A bowl of fine pale green ‘la carved on the exterior 
with birds and prunns in Jow relief. t905 Busuri. CAinese 


PRURIENCE. 


Art le. rte The prunus because it throws out flowering 
twigs from its leafless stalks up to extreme old age. 1908 
C.F. Bett Let. fo Editor, Prunns decoration is now mare 
enerally understood as decoration with the sprigs of the 
fevers and thorny stems of the Chinese wild plun, 

Prunye, obs. Sc. form of Prune v1 

Prunjeandlie: sce PronzEanp. 

Prurience (priiriéns). [fas PRceRreENT : sce 
-ENCE.] ; 

1. The physical fact or sensation of itching. 

@ 1688 Cupwortn fitmut, Afor. (1731) 83 Peurtences and 
Titillations of the Body. i" 

2. fig. Mental itching or craving. 

1829 I. Tavion “uthus. ix. 231 An irresistible prurience 
asking for the marvellous. 1837 [see PruriENnTLy]. 1879 F. 
Harrison Choice Bas. (1886) 29 ‘This literary prurience after 
new print unmans vs. 

3. = PRURIENcY 3. 

1781 Cowper Conversat, 31 There is a prorience in the 
speech of some, Wrath stays him, or else God would strike 
them dumb. 

Pruriency (prii*ricnsi). [f.as prec. : see-ENcY.] 

1, The quality of itching, itchingness. raze. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 164 An incipient putre- 
faction which begets a pruriency or itching in the blood. 
1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 90 Each one Plied quickly his 
keen nails, through furiousness Of ne’er abated pruriency. 

2. fig. The quality or condition of mental itching. 

17tt STEELK Sfeet. No. 151 P2 A general Impatience of 
Thought, and a constant Pruriency of inordinate Desire. 
1824-9 Laxpor Zwrag. Conv. Wks, 1846 1. 142/1 We have 
scourges in store for the pruriency of dissatisfaction. 


3. Li 


iking for or tendency towards impure or 
lascivions thought; an instance of this. 

1795 Roscor Lorenzo de Medict 1. i, 51 A pruriency of 
imagination, not excuseable at any time of life. 1867 uRTON 
flisé. Scot. (1873) 1. vi. 225 The pruriency that stains the 
classical mythology. 1880‘ OQuipa' Afozhs 40 She will have 
jearned what..the wrapt-up pruriencies intend. 

Prurient (privricnt), @ [ad L. prirtens, 
-entem, pres. pple. of griivire to itch, long, be 
wanton, Cf, obs. F. prariant (1598 in Godef.).] 

1. That itches physically, itching. rave. 

1639 [‘I find the word in use in 1639, bnt in a passage not 
worth citing * (Todd 1818)]. 1648 Herrick //esper., 70 
Detractor, Some numbers prurient are, and some of these 
Are wanton with their itch; scratch, and ‘twil please. 1832 
Texnyson Pad. Aré 201 In filthy sloughs they [swinc] roll 
gh skin, They graze and wallow. pos 

2. fig. Waving an itching desire or curiosity, or 
an uneasy or morbid craving. rare. 

Pea csune Hierasf, Pref. 14 Politick affectationsof piety, 
which grow as scurfe or scabs, over those prurient novelties 
of opinion. 1664 H, Mone J/ys¢. /nig. 1. 4i. $1. 212 Upon 
which fiery and prurient itch afterthe knowledge of Futurities 
Providence has cast this bridle. 1850 Kinestry Aff. Locke 
xiv, The reading public..in its usual prurient longing after 
anything like personal gossip. 1859 ‘Tennyson Vrofes 485. 

3. Given to the indulgence of lewd ideas; impure- 
minded ; characterized by lasciviousness of thought 
or mind. 

1746 Smottetr Neproof 176 Debauch'd from sense, tet 
donbtful meanings run, The vague conundrum, and the 
prurient pun. 19774 Wanton //ist. Eng. Poetry \xv. (1840) 
133. 451 Marston..gratifies the depravations of a prurient 
oun 1836 Fohnsoniana 1. 37 Solitude is the surest 
nurse of all prurient passions. 1874 1.. Steruen //ours in 
Library (1892) V1. vi. 202 His morality is..far superior to 
the prurient sentimentalism of Sterne, 

4. Unduly forward or excessive in growth. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 66 The teeth [are 
sometimes]..buried..by a prurient growth of the substance 
of their own gums, 1844 N. Pateason J/anse Gard. . 192 
By pinching off the prurient bud, good keeping bulbs may 
be secured. 1850 R. Simpson A/em. Worth v.71 To prune 
the prurient branches of some promising fir. 

5. Bot, Applied to plants which canse an itching 
or slightly stinging sensation. vare. 

1958 in Mayxe Expos. Lex. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 
Prurient, stinging; causing an itching sensation. 1895 Syd. 
Soc, Lex, Prurient, see Pruriens. Pruriens,..applied to 
certain plants or parts of plants furnished with hairs, because 
these are readily driven into the skin and then detached, 
causing considerable itching. : 

6. Comb., as prurient-minded adj. 

1899 Kirtinc Stad/ky iii. 91 But about those three [boys]. 
Are they so prurient-minded ? 

Pruriently, av. [f. prec. + -t¥2.) Ina 
prurient manner. a. With itching or uneasy de- 


sire. b. With lascivious inclination or suggestion. 

1837 Caatyte Fr. Rev, HW. 1. i, All things, .are got into 
hot and hotter prurience; and must go on pruriently fer- 
menting, in continual change. 1840 — //erces vi. (1858) 352 
Examine the man who lives in misery because he does not 
shine above other men;..pruriently anxious about his gifts 
and claims. 1907 Academy 9 Mar. 234/1 Pruriently pre» 
senting to the mind pictures which have no merit but their 
salaciousness. 

Pruriginous (pruridzinss), 2 (Also 8 
-genous, 9 -glnions.) [ad. F. fruriginenx 
(1495 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. late L. pririginis-ns 
adj., f. privigo, -inem > sce next and -ous.] 

1. Affected by or liable to prurigo or itching; 
pertaining to or of the nature of prurigo. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pruriginous, full of the itch. 1705, 
Garexnite Ambalming 164 Their Blood becoming Pruri- 
ginons..won'd..produce Mange, Scabs and Leprosies. 1742 
C. Owen Serfents 11, 151 Its Bite... produces. .pruriginous 
Pain in the Flesh. 1899 Addbud?'s Syst. Afed, VIN1, 814 A 
general eruption which was in parts very pruriginons, 


Vor. VII. 
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+2. Characterized by mental itching, curiosity, 
or uneasiness ; irritable, excitable, fretful. Ods. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow A asi. Marneless Cath. 99 [He] hath 
not yet purged the pruriginous humor of his scoffing braine. 
1678 K. Ls EstRaxck Seneca’s Vcr. 1. ix. (1696) 198 in these 
[brooding or morose] Dispositions there is a kind of pruri- 
ginous Phancy that makes some People take delight in 
Labour, and Uneasiness. 

+3. Asa term of abuse; cf. Maney a. 3. Ods. 

1712 [Ocniswortn] Odes //orace ut. 17/2 Heinsius unfor- 
tunately fell into that Prurigenous blunder, by having too 
much regard for Julius Scaliger. 1825 Hoca in Alacdzu. 
Mag. XVV1..113 VF thou'rt a Coiquean by my soul, I'll 
split thy pruriginous now!. “re : 

|| Prarigo (pruerai-ge). [L., an itching, lasci- 
viousness, 1. Ararive to itch.) An itching; sfec. 
in /’ath,,a diseased condition of the skin attended 
hy a violent and chronic itching, and characterized 
by the presence of flat slightly red papules, and 
a thickening of the part affected. Formerly including 
other irritant skin diseases. Also attrié. 

21646 J. Grecory Pesthuma (1650) 102 A Fever hee had, 
but not of anie acute kinde: an unsufferable Pruriga over 
all his bodie. 1706 Pututars, Prurigo, an itching or tickling, 
an Itch. 1831 J. Davies Vanvad dat. Wed. 144 ‘Vhe skin 
. becomes the seat of a very lively pricking, of prurigo, and 
ofan abundant perspiration. 1876 Krisiowk 7he. & Pract. 
Afed. (1878) 357 According to the latter authority, prurigo is 
a disease of remarkable intractableness, if not incurable. 

Pru-riousneas, rare. [f. *prariovs, repr. late 
L. priivtos-us adj., f. priirive to itch (see -ous) + 
-NESS.] = PRURIENCY 3. 

3823 .Vew Vouthly Mag. VU. 432 Outraged nature inciting 
them to avenge the mortification of the body by the 
pruriousness of the mind. ‘ 

+Prurit. Obs. rave—', [a B. prurit (16th c. 
in Littré), or ad. 1. Arérid-as.] = Prerites, 

1597 Lown Chirurg. v. xi. (1634) 146 Vngula. -happeneth 
after Ophthalmies evill cured : it is accompanied echoes 
teares, and rednesse. 

+ Pruvritan, a. and sb. Obs. nomce-wid. Satirical 
perversion of furvéax, in allusion to L. pravitus 
itching. 

1589 Nasue Pasguils Returne Wks. (Grosart) 1.95 Pasg. 
pal! pa iee the Churches of the Pruritane Preachers... 
Marf. ¥ pray you, Syt, why doe you call thein Pruritanes? 
fasg. A pruritu. They haue an itch in their eares, 

+ Prurita-tion. Ods. rare—', [n. of action 
from_assumed L. *Ariiritdre, freq. of prérre to 
itch.] A continual or recurring itching; fig. a 
restless desire, a craving. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick g A pruritation and itch after 
knowledge (innate to every man). 

Pruritie (proorittik), a. [f. next + -1¢.] 
taining to or of the nature of pruritus. 

1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VAT. 490 WH [urticaria] is a 
frequent coniplication of many pruritic dermatoses. 

| Pruritus (prurai‘tis). [L. priiriése-s (ze-stem), 
f. prirvire to itch, In mod.L. sometimes erron. 
prurit’s after words in -1TIs.] Itching; esf. itch- 
ing of the skin without visible eruption, (Some- 
times used as synonymous with frwrigo.) Also fig. 

[e1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 248 Rubedo fa est reednes, 
pruritus fd est icchinge.] 1653 JER. Paytor Seri, for Vear 
1. xxiii. 299 If there be a Jruritus or itch of talking, let it 
be in matters of Religion. 1698 tr. Blancara’s Phys. Dict. 
(ed. 2), /euritus, the itch, a dry Unevenness of the Skin, 
caused by Saline fixed Particles, pricking the Skin. 1799 
Hoover Jed. Dict, Praritis, a violent itching of the 
skin, 1899 Ad/dbutt's Syst. Aled. VILI. 606 Hebra protested 
against the indiscriminate use of the names ‘ prurigo' and 
‘pruritus. 

+ Pruvrity. Ods. rave—', (f. stem of L. prir- 
ive (see above) + -1ry.] = PRURIENCY 3. 

1600 Tuyxxe Lpigrams xiii. 1 Pruritie of wemenn, by 
lecherons direction, Seekes pluritie of men. 

Prus, pruse, pruss, obs, variants ol Pruce. 

| Prusiano (présiano). (Sp., = Prussian.) A 
finch or bunting (/’asserina versicolor) of Mexico 
and Texas, so called from its Prussian blue colour. 

1890 in Cent, Dice, 

+ Pruss. Obds. rare. 
spruce beer. 

1783 Justamonn tr. Raynals Hist. Indies V. 337 A liquor 
called #’7nss, which is only an infusion of the bark of a tree. 

Prussian (pro‘fin), @. and 5, [ad. mod.L. 
Prussidn-us adj., t. Prussi-as sce Note below. 
So F. prussten.] 

A. ad. 1. Of or pertaining to Prussia or its 
inhabitants; also, designating things actually or 
reputedly coming from Prussia, 

*yussian Fea asmaller form of the common carp, now 
naturalized in England and other countries. 

1702 To.anpn Ace. Court of Prussia (1705) 36 “Tis at 
Berlin that his Prussian Majesty dos commonly keep his 
Court. 1754[\W. Favucitt] (¢/#/e) Regulations for the Prussian 
Infantry. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.Picrre's Stud. Nat, 
(1799) TT. 422 A Prussian Author..has lately favoured the 
World with various productions, 1837 Penup Cyed. VILL 
260/2 The Crucian Carp, or Prussian Carp. .is another species 
of this genus now naturalized. 1844 W. Stsorne A’fs?. War 
in 1815 Ui, (1894) 67 The Commander of the Prussian Army 
in tbis memorable campaign, the veteran Marshal Prince 
Biiicher von Wahlstadt. 1852 G. W. Jouxson Cott. Gard, 
Diet. 531/2 Lactuca, Lettuce,,.Imperial Grand Admirable, 
Prussian, Large Roman, 1883 Chastbers' Encyed, V11.815 
This tendency to over-legislation has long been the pre- 
dominating evil feature of Prussian administration. 


Ter- 


(var. of Pruce.} Pruce or 


PRUSSIANIZING. 


2. Prussian blue: a decp bluc pigment of great 
body and covering power, consisting essentially 
of hydrated ferric ferrocyanide, Fe”,(Fe"Cy,)5. 
18(11,Q), generally mixed with varying quantities 
of potassioferrous ferricyanide, (KFe”). Fe'’Cy,. 

Called Prussian from being accidentally discovered by: 
Diestiach, a colour-maker in Berlin, in 1704, and announced 
asa pigment in the Herlin Miscellanies for 1710. (See T. 
Thomson Chenristry ed. 3, 1807, Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 741.) 

Hence the uses of /’rassfax in Chemistry and Colouring, 
also Peusstate, Prussie, Prrssovs, etc. 

1724 PA. Trans. XXXVI. 17 A Process for making the 
Prussian blue. 1732 J. Peers MW ater-Colours 45 Prussian 
Blue is next to the Ultramarine for Beauty. 1807 T-. 
Tuomsox Chew. (ed. 3) 1. 329 ‘This powder was called 
Prussian blue; and the method of procuring it remained 
concealed, because it had become a lucrative article of 
commerce, till Tr, Woodward published a process in the 
Philosophical ‘lransactions for 1724. 1838 Mrs. Maxcrr 
Conversations Land & Water xi. (1848) 104 Prussian bine 
and carmine are derived from the animal kingdom, 1868 
E. L. Ormrron Brit, Soc. Hasps 14 Prussian-blue, known 
to washerwoien as stone-blue. attrth, 1848 VT WACKERAY 

th. Snobs xxi, Wer relations with the Prussian-hlue trade. 

b. ag. and sé, as name of the colour of this 
substance, sometimes called saya? blve; also sé., 
applied to a person dressed in a Lluc uniform or 
coat. In Dickens, prob. a variant or intensive of 
‘true blue’. 

1837 Dickens #fchw, xxviii, ‘Vell, Sammy’, said the 
father. ‘Vell, my Prooshun Blue’ responded the san. 1899 
Westin, Gas. 30 Ang. 342 We have no donbt that the true 
solution fof ‘ny Prooshan blue’) is simple enough. ‘The 
expression is a_reference to a publicchouse sign) comman 
enongh in the Pickwickian age, and often pictorially pre- 
sented, namely, the portrait of the ‘ King of Prussia’ in a blue 
nriform. Wed. The colour varies from azure to Prussian blue. 

c. Prnssian brown. Prussian green, pig- 


ments derived from or allied to Prnssian blue. 

1842 Fraxcis Dict. Arts, Prussian Green, a celebrated 
pigment, cansisting ofan imperfect Prussian blue, containing 
excess of the oxyde of iron, to which the yellow tincture of 
French berries is added. 1893 FE. Svon Workshop Receipis 
Ser. 1 (9888) 95 Prussian Green.—The sediment of the 
»rocess of making Prussian Blue from bullock’s blood ar 
eas: before it has had the hydrochloric acid added to it. 
1875 Ure's Dict. Arts, Prussian brown, a fine deep brown 
colour ohtained by adding the yellow prussiate of potash 
(ferrocyanide of potassium)toa solution ceaiahaia of copper. 

+3. Hence, Chew. Prnssian acid = Prussic 
acid; Prussian alkali, potassium ferrocyanide. 

1788 Trans. Sec. Arts V\. 134 Vielded a blue precipitate 
on adding the Prussian Alkali. 1796 Kirwan fsdev. Jia, 
(ed, 2) 1. 487 Prussian, or Prussiated aikali, formerly called 
the phlogisticated alkali, is an alkali united to a particular 
tinging substance hy the intermediation of iron, calcined. 
/bid, 488 tron. .forms, with the Prussian acid, compounds of 
two different kinds; the one fully saturated, the other 
unsaturated. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanic 737 A 
determinate quantity of the Prussian alkali must be tried 
previously. . 

B. sé A native or inhabitant of Prussia (the 
ethnic territory, the duchy, or the kingdom). 

1677 E. Browxe Trav. Germany 82 To the Classis, or 
Natia Saxonum, were reduced Saxons.., Prussians, Livo- 
nians, 1746 H, Watroce Leté. (1846) HT. 112 The King of 
Sardinia..has made himself as considerable in the scale as 
the Prussian. 1844 W. Sinorxe ffist, War in 1825 ii. 
(1894) 67 He was eminently fitted to be both the repre- 
sentative and the leader of the Prussians. 1879 Swith's 
Smaller Hist. Ang. xxxv.310 The Prussians strained every 
nerve to reach the field [of Waterloo), 

{Note The name /’russia (in early writers Pruscia, 
Pruschia, Prucia, Prusya, Prusia) was a deriv, of Pruzzt, 
Pretec, Pruci, Prusst, Prusi, \atinized forms, in the 
medizval writers, of the name of a Lithuani¢ or Balto- 
slavonic people, wha inhabited a territory now included in the 

rovinces of East and West Prussia, which was conquered 
in the 12th c by the Knights of the Teutonic Order, and 
afterwards teenie nai kenGhi or duchy, at jength under the 
rule of the elector of Brandenburg, who in 1700 thence 
assumed the title of Adwig von /'reussen, King of Prussia. 

The German forms are ein Preuvsze a Prussian, Preuszen 
Prussians and Prnssia. For the French and ME. forms see 
Pauce, Other med.L. names were Sorusst, and Prut(Ajent, 
whence the adj. eu¢(A)enteus PRUTENIC] 

+ Pruvssianated, a. Chew, Obs. 
@.3+-ATES +-EDI,) = PRUSSIATED. 

1791 Pearson in PAL Trans. LXXXI. 32% Prussianated 
alkali of tartar occasioned _no alteration. 


Pru'ssianism. [f. Prussian a, +-1su.] The 
national spirit or political system of Prussia. 

1856 Alem, F. Perthes V1. xxiv. 362 Germanism is a noble 
thing unless it be a synonym for Prussianism. 1896 Daily 
News 11 June, Arrogant, overbearing Prussianism. 

Prussianize (prefanaiz), v.  [f. Prussian a. 
+-12E.) ¢rans. To render Prussian or like Prussian 
in organization or character. Hence Pru‘ssianized 
ppl. @, Pru‘ssianizing vl, 5b.; also Prussian- 
ization, the action or process of Prussianizing ; 
Pru‘ssianizer, one who Prussianizes. tial 

1861 M. Aanotp Pop. Educ, France 167 To Prussianise 
his people or to Americanise it. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1132 
‘The attempted Prussianisation of tbe separated provinces 
of France. 1885 Paid Mail G. 7 Nov. 10/1 ‘The very 


My, 


(f Pressian 


| embodiment of didactic bureaucracy and Prussianized 


edagogy, 1891 Athenzuim 22 Aug. 250/2 The recent efforts 
tr Japan to mime her institutions, 1893, Cyeh Rev. 
Current Hist. (U.S) WL. 365 The ‘Prussianizing’ of 
Germany. 1905 Westie. Gaz. 28 Oct. 2/1 The Prussianisers 
have received a set-back by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Lippe-Detmold Regency case in favour of Connt 
Ernest of Lippe Bielefeld, tee 


PRUSSIATE. 


Prussiate (prvs-, pro‘fiet), sb. Chent. [a. F. 
prussiate (Morvean, ete. Nomencl, Chim, 1787), 
{. pruss-cgue PRUSSIC + -ATE}.] A salt of prussie 
acid; a cyanide. Also, a ferro- or ferri-cyanide, 
as yellow prussiaie (of potash) = potassinm ferro- 
cyanide, K,FeCyg; red prussiale (of potash) = 
potassium ferricyanide, Kg Fe,Cy,o. 

€2790 tr, Lavoisier's etc. Tabl. Chem, Non. (Eneyel. Brit. 
fed. 3) FV. 598), Names newly invented or adopted. . Prussi- 
ate of potash.. Prussiate of iron. 1791 Hamitton Bertholtet's 
Dyving 1. i,t The prussiat of alkali, 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. VW. 360 The prussiates of ammonia, lime, 
barytes, &c. 1842 Parnere Chen. Anal. (1845) 68 The 
red prussiate of potash is as delicate and characteristic a 
test for protoxide of iron, as the yellow prussiate of potash is 
for the peroxide. 1895 Ure'’s Dict. carts 11. 598 Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium or Yellow prussiate of potash. ots 

Prussiate, v. Chem. [f. prec.]  ¢rans. ‘To 
convert into a prussiate. 

2796 Kirwan #lem, Min. (ed. 2) 1. 304 ‘They make use of 
the same sort of Berlin blue in Prussiating their alkali. 

Hence Pru'ssiated f//. a., converted into a 
prussiate ; combined with prussic acid. 

1796 Kinwan lent, Min, (ud. 2) PL. 356 The prussiated 
Metals heated to redness, 2800 Henry Apit. Chen, (1808) 
334 ‘Fhe prussiated alkalies also precipitate muriate of 
alumine. 1826 — Klean. Chen. V1. 537 ‘Vhe prussiated 
alkalis decompose ..afl metallic solutions. ¢ 2 

Prussic (provsik), a. Chem. [ad F. prussigue 
(‘acide prussique, matiére colorante du blen de 
Prusse’, Morveau, etc. Vomencl, Chim, 1787), f. 
/russe Prussia + -tgie, -1c. See RUSSIAN a. 2.) 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from I’russian blue. 
Chiefly in Prusstc acid =lIyprocyanic acid, CNII. 

1790 Keer tr. Lavotsier's Elem, Chem, 121 We are only 
acquainted with six animal acids..Fhey are, Lactic,.. 
Saccho-lactic,.. Bombic,.. Formic,..Sebacic,.. Prussic acid. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 355 Scheele has shewn that 
the red oxide of mercury takes the colouring matter from 
Prussian blue; and this property is employed for obtaining 
Prussic acid. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chen, (1814) 108 
‘The vegetable prussic acid is procured by distilling laurel 
leaves, or the kernels of the peach, and cherry, or bitter 
almonds, 1838 Penny Cyel, X11. 3838/2 Aydrocyanic act .. 
obtained hy Scheele in 17$2..a5 it was procured, though 
intermediately, from Prussian blue, it was originally called 
prussic acid. 188: Jed. Feap. rn XLUX. 23 No more 
poisonous agent can be found than prussic acid. 

+Prussin. Chew. Obs. Also -ine.  [f. 
Puuss-1an a. 2+-1NE5 (as in chlorine, etc.).] An 
carly name for Cyanocen, CN (ora palymer of it), 
as a derivative of Prussian blue. 

1837 Penny Cycl. ViIL. 247/1 Cyanogen..is a gaseous 
compound sometimes termed Prussine or /russtne gas. 
1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 742 Prussin, or Prussian, 
aname applied by Graham toa hypothetical radicle, C.N,= 
Cy, or Pr, polymeric with cyanogen, which may be supposed 
to exist in the ferro. and ferricyanides. 

+Prussite. Chem. Obs. [a. F. prussite, f. 
Prusse Prussia: see -I1TE! 4b and Prussian a. 2.) 
a, (71800) = Prussian alkali, potassium ferro- 
cyanide. b. A sulpho-cyanate, as prussite of 
polash, KCyS. So + Pru‘ssous a@., in frussous 
acid, early name for sulphocyanic acid (CN.HS). 

179% Macte in PAi. Trans. UXXX1. 388 From this solu- 
tion Prussite of ‘Tartar ..instantly threw down a very 
copious Prussian blue. 1796 Kirwas “len, Alin. (ed. 2) 
I}. 428 Precipitation by Soda would answer better than by 
Prussite, 1809 RK. Porrett in Trans, Sec, Arts XXVI1. 
99 This liquor | have named. frassons acid, and its salts 
prussites, of which the liquid B contained one in solution, 
namely the prussite of potash. 18:9 Ciitoren Chew, 
Anal, 325 Sulphocyanic acid was discovered by Mr. Porrett 
in 180%. .he first called it prussous acid. 

Prut (prot), zz. and sé. Also 4 tprut, 8 prute. 
[Echoic, repr. a slight explosive sound, as of break- 
ing wind.] 

1. An exclamation of contempt. 

¢ 1300 in Langtoft Chron. (MS. Fairfax 22, Vf. 4), Tprut! 
Skot riveling, In unsel timing crope thu out of cage. 1303 
R. Brenne Handi. Synne yo14 And seyp ‘prut for py 
cursyng, prest!' «1799 D.Grautam Janet Clinker’s Orat. 
Writ. 1883 11. 150 If they had tell'd me tuts, or prute no, 
1 laid them o'er my knee, and a com'd crack for crack o'er 
their burdies. 1870 Luazock Orig. Crtilis. viii. 282 From 
Pr, or prut, slings contempt, 

. ‘The sound of a rifle shot. 

(1898 Blackw, Mag. Dec. Bar /e Tothe prut of the magazine 
rifles was added the under chorus of the clicking mechanism. 
1899 Weston, Gaz. 2 Jan. 2/1 Time passed} the fight, short 
agynows dwindled to prut..prut..prut-prut.. prut, 

rut, prute, obs. forms o! Prov, 

+ Prutenic (prutenik), @. (st.) Obs. [ad. 
med.L. Pradenic-us, f. Prat(h)en-i Prussians : see 

to. Cf. F. praténigue.) Prussian; in Pratenic 
tables, the Copernican planetary tables published in 

1551 by Erasmus Reinhold (Cwlestivm Motuum 
Prulenice Tabule); so named in compliment to 
Albert, Duke of Prussia. Also as sé, in pi. 
Prute‘nies, the Prutenic tables, 

1615-16 H, Brices Ler, 10 Mar. in Ussher’s Lett, (1686) 36 
Concerning Eclipses..Mullerus in his PArts. Sadudis hath 
migbtily discouraged me, for he hath weakned the Prute. 
nicks, my Foundation, in three places of his Book at least. 
I 3 Mitton Divorce i. Wks. 1851 TV. 22, 1 trust anon. .to 
perfect such Prutenick tables as shall mend the Astronomy 
of our wide expositors. 1678 Pnittips (ed. 4), Prutenick 
Tables, certain Tables for the finding out of the Celestial 
motions,.. First publisht in the year 1551. 


i 


1538 


So + Prutenical @., in same sense. 

1594 Brenpevit Hverc, 1. xxix. (1636) 7% Taught by 
Reinoldus in the beginning of bis Prutenicall ‘Tables. 1640 
Wickixs Mew Planet (1707) 152 The Man that calculated 
the Prutenical ‘Tables from Cope his Observations. 

Pruu, Prw, var. Prow sé.2 and v,. Oés., profit. 
Pruwiance, Pruys, var. PROVIANCE, PRUCE. 

+ Pry, sb! Ods. Also 6 prie. [Derivation 
unknown.J <A local name of the small-leaved 
lime or linden (77a parvifolta). Also pry-tree. 

1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 79 Lop popler and sallow, elme, 
maple, and prie. 1707 Mortimer //sd. 355 The wild kind 
{of Lime-tree] bearing a smaller leaf than the other, by 
which 1 suppose, he [Evelyn] means the Tree which they 
call the Pry-tree, which grows the most plentiful in Essex, 

Pry (pri), sb.2 Now only dia/, Also 7-8 prie, 
g prye. [Derivation nnknown.] A name given 
locally to various rigid glaucous grasses and 
species of Carex, esp. C. pantcea. Also LY-8EaSS. 

1610 W. Foixincnam Art of Sravey . iil. 7 Harsh, 
reddish, blewish spirie and prie-grass bewray a cold, vukind 
wsoile. /4fd. ix. 22 Rushes, ranke sower grasse, Prie and 
Quitch-grasse. 1798 R. Dovetas Agric. Surv. Korb, 108 
Different species of Carez, here called pry, and by Ainsworth 
interpreted sheer-grass. 1877 Sir W. Enuot in /fist. 
Berw. Nat. Cinb (1879) VIE. 454 ote, Prye, Pry, is called 
‘the bottom of sfref’, which alone is eaten hy sheep when 
the spret gets old and hard. Several plants are included 
under this term, as:—Pea frivialis,../foicus lanatus... 
Carex panicea also is considered a prye grass, as are other 
species of Care.t. 

Pry (proi), 54.3 [f. Pry v1) 

1. An act or the aetion of prying; a peeping or 
inquisitive glance. 

1750 C. Smart _.Voon-piece 50 Secluded from the teizing 
pry Of Argus Curiosity. 1817 Keats Zo —— 30 They 
seldom meet the eye Of the little loves that fly Round 
about with eager pry. 

2. Aninquisitive person. Cf. Pan! Pry, Pavy 3. 

1845 Hoop Ode to Kae Wilson vi, Vhe spy On fellow 
souls, a Spiritual Pry. 1874 R. Brack tr. Gutzot’s Hist. 
France WV. xxix. 152 Froissart is an insatiahle pry who 
revels in all the sights of his day. 

Pry (proi), 344 Also pray. dial. and U.S. 
[f. Prize, prise sd.4, with final s(z) lost as in fea, 
cherry, etc.: ef. Pry v2] An instrument for pry- 
ing or prizing ; a lever or crow-bar; = Prizesd.4 1, 

1823, 1828 [see Prv z,"]. ax18ag [see Prize sé.‘). 1872 
Taumacr Ser, 45 ‘he enemies of this book have tried to 
marshal on their side the astronomer's telescope and geolo- 
gists pry. 1884 Svvence 22 Feh. 226/2 A duzen strong 
wooden poles served us as pries over many a lake and river 
bar of sand, gravel, and mud. 

Pry (proi), v3 Also 4-6 prien, 4-7 prie, 
prye, 5 pri. (MI. fren, of unknown origin. 

The verbs Pitre and Prrr, which come near in form and 
sense, are of later appearance.] 

L. mtr. To look, esp. to look closely or curiously ; 
ta peep or peer, to look narrowly ; to peer inquisi- 
tively or impertinently; ta spy. 

€1306 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 222 After soconr of Scotlond 
longe he mowe prye, Ant after help of Fraunce wet halt hit 
tolye? ¢1350 1771. Palerne 96 At be last lelly a litel hole 
le fndes, Pere pried he in priuely. /4ra’. 5019 Burgeys 
with here burdes..weyteden out at windowes..to prie on 
pe puple pat priked in be stretes. c1qr2 Hoccreve De Keg. 
rine, 114 Whanne. .day gan at my wyndowe in to prye. 
1423 Jas. ] Aiagis Q. Ixxii, The longlé] day thus gan 1 
prye and poure ‘Till phebus endit had his bemes bryght. 
1571 Latimer's Seri, at Stamford 92b, Spying, tooting, 
and looking, watching & prying fed. 1530 catching], what 
they might heare or see against the sea of Rome. 1579 W. 
Witkinson Confut. Familye of fone 38b, [Whey] bryng 
their wares to the light, and prie, and pore on them. 1667 
Mitton 2. £. tx. 159 Thus. .glide obscure, and prie In 
every Bush and Brake. 1950 Gray Long Story 65 They.. 
Into the Drawers and China pry. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
7 He went prying about into the corners of the hall. 

2. Pry into: to search inquisitively into (some- 
thing secret or private) ; to investigate curiously or 
impertinently ; 1o make private investigations into, 

1629 H. Burton 7reth's Trinimph 323 To prye into this 
Arcanum. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 4 To pric into the 
most profound mysteries of Nature. 1754 Snertock Dise. 
WARD I. iii. 114 Endeavour lo pry into the nature..of the 
Almighty. a1859 Macautay Vine. Eng. xxiv. (1861) V. 
196 A longing to pry into those mysteries of the grave from 
which human beings avert their thoughts. 

b. gen. To inquire into or investigate closely. 

1610 Gutttim /feraddry ni. viii, (1660) 92 To occasion them 
to pee more narrowly into these curious and nice manners 
or bearing, which numbers of them so sleightly passe over. 
1638 Witkins Wew World 1, (1707) 9 Not..to be rejected, 
but rather to be pry'd into with a diligent Enquiry. 1713 
Deena Phys. Theol. 1, iti. 23 Ifstrictly ried into, will be 
found owing to natural Causes. 1860 Riorry Netheri. 
(1868) 1. ii. §4 He pries into all the stratagems of Camillus. 

+3. ¢rans. To look for, look throngh, or look at 
closely ; to observe narrowly. Ods. 

1553 Xespublica m1. iv. 760 What nowe, brother Honestie? 
what prye ye this waie? Is there eni thing here that ys 
ja can ye saie? 1582 Stanvuurst 2 veis ut. (Arb.) 91, 

pryed al quarters. 1632 J. Porv in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
Ser. 11. I1L.276 An horseman of the enemy prying the King 
steadfastly in the face, said [ete.]. i 

b. Pry out: to search or find out by prying. 

ais48 Hatt Chron, Hen. VII 32b, We secretly sent 
wise espialles..to searche & prye oute of what progeny thys 
misnamed Rycharde was dissended. 1760 Doon Hymn to 
Gd.-Nature Poems (1767) 4 Never..to pry out littleness 
and faults, Where merit claiins my praise. 

Pry (pri), v.2 dial. and U.S. [Shortened 


PRYSE. 


( from Prizk, PRISE 7.3, app. throngh confusing the 

final consonant with the -s of the 3rd pers. sing. 
' pres.: cf. Pry sé.4]  ¢rans. To raise or move by 
force of leverage; to force up; = Prize v.3 Hence 
Pry‘ing vd/. sb, 

1823 I. Moor Suffolk Words § Phrases 292 Pray, or 
Praise, or Prize, or /’ry, to lift any thing with a lever— 
the lever is called a pray or Jewer...To pray a door or lid 
open, is to open it with a handspike, or lever of any sort. 
1828 Wester, Pry; to raise or attempt to raise with a lever. 
This is the common popular pronunciation of prize in 
America. The lever used 1s also called a p79, 1850 LowELh 
Lett. (1894) 1. iii. 209 This seems to be the only lever to pry 
them over with. 1858 [see I]up! 3). 1878 Seriéner’s Mag. 
XVI. 56/2 You must pry it up with a stick or trowel. 1897 
Gen. H. Porter Campaigning w. Grant ix. 146 In prying 
off the cross ties. 1903 (in Eng. Dial. Dict, jee eatrolk 
and Essex. Common with workmen in many parts.] 

Pryan, prian (preivin). dia’. [a. Corn. 
pryan, prian clayey ground (Jago).}J A Cornish 
miner’s term for soft white clay. Also afirzd. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Pryan Tin, is a sort of 
Tin that is found mix‘’d with a Gravelly Earth, sometimes 
White, but usually Red. 1881 Raymonu Jining Gloss, 
Pryan, ore in small pebbles mixed with clay. 1882 Jaco 
Cornw. Gloss., Pryan lode, a flookan lode, as a soft clayey 
vein of tin. 

Prycate, prycket(te, obs. ff. Pricker. 
Pryce, obs. f. Prick, Prisr, Prysk. Pryck, 
Pryde, Pryef, obs. {. Prick, PRmpr, Proor. 

+Pryelle. Os. rare. [ad. OF. prayel, 
prairel, precl (mod.F. préauw):—med.L. pralell- 
um, dim. of prdf-wm a meadow. Cf. MDu. 
prycl, prieel (mod. priect:.] An open space in the 
middle of a cloister, an open court. 

¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 45 Rolande the handwerker 
Shall make my pryelle [F. son prayel] An hegge abonte. 

Pryer, var. Prien, ryght, obs. pa. t. of 
Prickv. Prygnatory, obs. f. Prenorary. 

Pry‘ing, v7.56.) [f. Pay v.l+-ixel.J] The 
action of Pry v.}; narrow peering or examination 5 
inquisitive search. 

x61x Sprep ist. Gt. Brit, vii. § 9. 377 There with a 
narrow prying was sought out the fibra, or veine of the 
heart on the left side, 1894 A thenaum 24 Feb. 238/3 Their 
prying into every detail of private life. 

Prying, v7. sb.2: see Pry 7.2 

bat es fpl.a. [f. Pry oJ + -1ne2.] That 
pries; unduly or impertinently curious; inquisi- 
live; diligently erage 

1552 Hutort, Priynge knaues, Zfwraces uiri. 1608 
D. Tlevir] £ss. Pol. & Alor. gob, A poping sve a list. 
ning eare, and a prating tongue, are all birds of one 
wing. 1693 J. Eowarvs Author. O. § N. Test. 20 Such 
things as..no prying historian is able to discover. 19778 
Foote 77i# Calais 1. Wks. 1799 11.365 She is as suspi- 
cious and prying as _a customhouse officer. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Aled. (ed. 4) VIL. 57 Analyzed in turn, by the most 
dextrous and prying anatomists of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, but with no satisfactory result, 1845 
James A, Neill. iv, They are a sad prying, gossiping race, 

Pry ‘ingly, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly 25 In a pry- 
ing manner ; narrowly, closely, inqnisitively. 

1628 Gavte Pract. The. (1629) 50 That they will dare 
pryingly to sift out. 1720 S. Parker Brdifoth. Bibl, VW. 427 
Without examining too pryingly and sollicitonsly into the 
reasons of so unparallel'd a Transformation, 1853 Chawrd. 
Jrnl. XX, 424/2 The writer appears to have wandered 
pryingly into the alleys and by-places. 

ryis(s, obs. f. Price 56.1, Prize vl Pryk(e, 
prykk, obs. ff. Prick. Prykel(le, prykyl, obs. 
ff. PrickLE. Pryket, -ett(e, obs. ff. Prickrr, 
Prylle, obs. f. Brrnu 53.1, Priwy!, 

Pryme, Prymer, obs. ff. Prime, Priaer, 

Pry'-pole. [f. Pry v2 or 54.44 PoLe sh.1] A 
pole used as a ‘ pry’ or lever, 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed, 2) 188, 7. Assists 
number 3 at the lever, slings and_unshings the gun, and 
lashes it to the pry-pole, 1859 F. A, Gairritus Arti. 
Afan, (1862) 123 One prypole, fitted with a prypole rope. 

Prys, obs. f. Price, Prize sé.1, v.!, Pryse. 

Prysage, Prysar, obs. ff. Prisace!, Prizer!. 
+Prysauntere. Obs. rave—',  [ad. OF. pri- 
sautier, prinsautier (jath ¢, in Godef.), mod.F. 


primesautier precipitate in action, presumptnons, 
f, OF. prin saut ‘first leap’.] (See quot.) 

©1440 Partonope 6842 Comenly suche menne mow not last 
Prysaunteres suche folke callyth he ..Suche last not but 
lytylle while. [4% Qui ne sont pas si prinsautier Qui 
s‘espargnent dusqu’al tierc jor.] 

Pryse, pryce. Hunting. arch, Also 4 priis, 
5 prise, 6 prys. [ME, a. OF. or AI. pris 
“taken’, pa. pple. of prendre to take, or OF. prtse 
‘taking, capture’, thence formed; cf. Prise sé.1, 
Prize s6.3) In phrase to blow the pryse, i.e. to 
blow ‘Taken!’ or ‘Capture! ’, to sound a blast on 
the hunting-born as a signal that the stag is taken. 


Also fransf. p 

¢1320 Sir Tristr. 2749 Tristrem on huntinge rade,.. He 
blewe priis as he can pre mot ober mare. ¢1410 Afaster of 
Game xxxiv. (1904) 99 Pan shuld..who so is grettest of be 
hunters blowe is pryce at couplyng vp. 1470-85 Matorv 
Arthur w, vi. 125 Thenne kynge Arthur blewe the pryse 
and dyghte the herte. 1513 Douvctias Eneis X. xii, 123 
And blow the prys triumphall for his {Orodes'}Jdeth, a 1533 
Lo, Beryers //vor iii. 177, Lean mew a sparhawke, and 


canchase the herte and the wyld bore, and blowe the pryce. 


PRYTANEUM. 


1802 Scort Cadyow Caste xvii, Sound, merry buntsmen ! 
sound the pryse | 

Pryse, pryss, obs. ff. Price, Prist, PRIZE. 

| Prytaneum (pritin?-3m). Gr. dutig, Also 
g -eium, -eion. [L. prytancum, a. Gr apu- 
taveiov, f. mptrams: see next.) The public hall of 
a Greek state or city, in which the sacred fire was 
kept burning; esf. in ancient Athens, the hall in 
which those who had done distingnished .service 
to the state (and also forcign ambassadors) were 
entertained at the public charge, together with the 


successive presidents of the senate. 

1600 Hottano Lay xv. 1108 At Civicun, he gave freely 
to the Prytanenm. 1718 Oven tr. Yourucfort’s toy. 
Levant 11x. 335 A Publick Ifouse, or £2 y¢sanexon, wherein 
they ate on the great Feasts of the publick Games. 1846 
Grots Greece t. xiv. T. 380 He assigned to the new hero 
a consecrated spot in the strongest and most commanding 
portion of the Sicyonian prytancium. 1865 — Pato 1.4.13 
Like the public hearth or perpetual fire maintained in the 
prylancum of a Grecian city. 

b. frausf. A public hall or house. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 86 Last of all feasts the Profes- 
sors In the room called the Pryfanenm, which is now used 
ay the Divinity-Schools. 1869 Freeman Verne. Cong. U1. 
xi, 27 The hearth and Prytaneion of the English nation. 
1888 A theneon 7 July 31/1 Vhe poct and the novelist, the 
historian and the sage, will then live blithe and blameless 
in the Prytaneun. 

|| Prytanis (prittinis). Gr. cinééy. Pl. -nes 
(-niz). Also 7 in Anglicized form prytan, -ane. 
[L. pryfanes, a. Gr. mptrams a prince, ruler, chief, 
at Athens a president. ] 

1. In ancient Athens, A memher of that division 
of the Council of Five Hundred which was pre- 
siding at the time. 

1656 J. Harrincton Occaua (1700) 79 The Prytans were 
a Committee or Cunncil sitting in the Great Hall of 
Piuntheon. 1927-41 Cuamuers Cyc. sv., All the fifty 
Prytanes of the tribe did not govern tugether during those 
five weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, chosen by lot ; 
seven days each company. 1894 Manarry Soc. Life Greece 
nil. 372 The prytanes referred their case to the conncil. 

2. The chief magistrate of a Greek state, as 
of Rhodes, Lycia, or Miletus. 

1682 Wueter Journ, Greece ut. 267 He was Prytane, or 
Chief Magistrate among them. 1737 Wuistox Josephus, 
“lutig. XIV. x. § 22 The decree of those of Pergamus :— 
‘When Cratippus was prytanis, on the first day of the month 
Desius*, 1868 Siucth's Dict. Gro §& Rom. cintig. (ed. 7) 
s.v. Prytancium, Officers called poytanes (mpuraves) were 
entrusted with the chief magistracy in several states of 
Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, Miletus. 

3. drausf. A president, chief, 

1847 Grote Greece 11. x. IL]. 101 It is probable alsa 
that the functions of that senate [the Areopagus}, and those 
of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of the same double 
and confused nature. 1898 A. Lane Waking Reliy. xvii. 
317 In polytheism that conception is uccessarily obscured, 
showing itself dimly either in the /*ryfanis, or President vf 
the Immortals, such as Zeus; or in Fate. 

Hence Pry‘tan a. rare, pertaining to or consist- 
ing of prytanes; presidiag in the Council of Five 
Ilundred at Athens; Pry‘tanize v. éutr., of a 
division or individual: to exercise the prytany; 
whence Prytanizing 74/. sd. and ff/, a. 

1866 KrLion Ane § Mod. Gr. 11.1 vic 95 Every prytan 
body of fifty was divided into five committees of ten each ; 
and its period of office inta five of seven days vach, 1847 
Grok Greece it, xxxvi 1V. 484 note, Conformable to their 
order in prytanising, as drawn by lot for the year. did. 
485 wote, First in the order of prytanising tribes for the year, 

Prytany (pristini), Gr. Auézg. Also prut-. 
[ad. Gr. npuraveia, f. mp¥rans Pryranis.] 

1. The presidency of the Athenian senale; the 
olfice or dignity of a prytanis, Also ¢rans/. 

1885 Trans. Amer, Philol, Assoc, XV1. 169 1€ Schémann's 
older view is correct, the peicing officer..must always 
belong to the tribe which holds the prytany al the time. 
1898 A. Lane Making Relig. xv. 286 Modified hy a weak 
reminiscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereignty (or Aryfany) of Zeus. 

2. Kach of the ten divisions of the Athenian 
Council of Five Hundred during its presidency ; 
also the period of five wecks during which each 
division presided. 

1807 Rosinson Archwol, Greca_t. xxxi. x15 If these 
officers did not carry their rents before the ninth Preuss 
they were to as 1847 Grote Grecee it. xt. IT 
163 st0/¢, The division of the year into ten portions of time, 
each called by thenameof a srytany ..[does] not belong tothe 
Solonian Athens, 1886 Athengzune 14 Aug. 216/1 A build- 
ing called a Tholos, in which statues were dedicated and 
sacrifices were performed by the prutanies. 

Pr’ythee, obs. form of Priture. 

Pryys, obs. form of Pricr sé.1 

P.S., 2 common abbreviation of L. fost seriptum, 
Pusrscrirr, often pronounced as written (piers). 

1757 J. Lino Lett. Navy ii. 62 This defect is remedied by 
a law mentioned in the P.S. 1842 Orvrrson Creed. xviil. 
22t As a little P.S,..we will here note. fed. (At end ofa 
letter.) P.S. Since writing the above [ have reccived your 
telegram, and am relieved to know that the missing luggage 
has turned up, Good-bye . 

Ps-. Words beginning with this consonant 
combination (with the exception of a few inter- 
jectional monosyllables, fsa, pshaw, pst) are all 
taken or formed from Greek, in which language 
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the combination is frequent, and has been repre- 
sented from about B.c. 550 by the single lettcr ¥, ¢. 

The only words in fs- which go back to Old Lnglish 
times are the ecclesiastical terms Jsaéwz sb. and vb,, and 
fsalter, Psalterion and psattery appear in the 13th cy 
Asexdo, and some five of its comp unds, occur in Wyclif. 
All the other fo- words are of Modern English formition, 
few before 600, the great majority of the 1gth c. In psalm 
the initial 4 was dropped already in Ol, as in OF, and 
the cognate languages, and in English has never been 
restored in pronunciation (as it has been in French and 
German). This appears to have served as a precedent for 
dropping the # in the pronunciation of other words, an 
unscholarly practice often leatling to ambiguity or to a dis- 
guising of the composition of the word. As the A is now 
pronounced in French, German, and other languages, ats 
well as by Englishmen in reading Greek, and by many 
schalars in English also (there being no organic defect in 
the English mouth to prevent it), itis here marked, except 
in the psadu, psalter group, a» an optional pronunciation 
which is recommended especially in all words that retain 
their Greck form (e.g. Asora, Agyche), and in scientific terms 
generally, which have vot been irretrievably mutilated by 
popular use. 

Psa: see Psi. 

Psalidodect (ps-,sce'lidede:kt’, a. Comp. Anat. 
[f. Gr. Yadris, Yard- a pair of shears + dijxrys 
biter, f. ddavew to bite.] (See quot.) 

1896 Corr Urintary Factors Org, Evol. vi. 318 Inferior 
molars work within superior molars, but not between then, 
Psalidodeet mastication. 

Psalloid (ps-, sx loid), a. -tuat, [ad. mod.1.. 
psalloidés, uveg. f. Gr. yadrew (see Psat) + ddos 
form: see -o1D.] Resembling a stringed instru- 
ment: applied to a part of the forvéx of the brain 
(corpus fpsalloides), from the lines on it suggesting 
the strings of a musical instrument, whence also 
called 4-ra (see Lyra 4). 

(1756 Doucias tr. MHinsdow's Struct, flunr Body (ed. 4) 
VE. 245 For which reason the Ancients called it Psalloides 
and Lyra, 1811 Hoorkr Jed, Diet., Psalloides., Applied 
..to the inner surface of the fornix of the brain.] 1858 
Mayne A.rpos. Lex. 1029/1 Resembling a psalter, harp, pe 
cithara’: psallvid, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lew, Psalloid.. Re- 
sembling a barp in shape. 

[ad. 1. 


Psalm (sim), sé. 


Forms: see below. 


 psalu-us,a. Gr. padrp-ds a twitching (of the strings 


of the harp), the sonnd of the cithara or harp, a 
song sung to the harp, f. YdaAa-ev to twitch, 
twang, play (with the fingers), sing to a harp (in 
LXX and N.T.). The OF. (f seal was con. 
with ONG. salm, salmo, also psa/nio, -ma (MIIG. 
salm, salme, psalme, Ger. psalm, pl. -en, Du. 
psalm), ON. (Psalmr (mod. Teel. sdduur, Norw. 
salmce m. (salma f£.), MSw. (psalm, Sw. psalm 
(p mute), Da. sa/me (psaime), all from L. ; whence 
also OF. salnte, sazeme, psalme, (p)seaume, F, from 
1gth c. psatume (= psdm), Pr. salute, psaliu(e, Cat. 
sam, Sp., It. sadne, Pg. psalno. Vrom the early 
forms in the cognate langs. as well as Enyg., it is 
seen that the initial ~ was often dropped at an 
early period ; in many of the langs. it has been 
restored after the L. and Gr. original, and in that 
case is also pronounced. ng, is almost alone in 
spelling fs, and sounding only s. The ME. spelling 
(p)saume, and modern pronunciation (sim), are 
due to I. ( p)saume: ef. balm, calm, ete.J 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. I~ psalm, 1 psealm; 4-7 psalme, 7 Se. 
pschalme, (6spalme, 7 sphalme). 

961 Hu fela psealma [see B. 2]. cro0o AELrRic Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 129/41 Canticum, psalm acfter harpansang. 
ai225 ctucr. R. 30 Hwose wule mei siggen pesne psalin. 
13.. Cursor JF, 18889 (Cott.) pe psalm [Gott salme) sais, 
thorn be haligast. @1340 Hamrore Psalfer xxii. 9 Pis 
psalme is songen in pe office of ded men, 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. Rix. xxix. (Bodl. MS.), Pe one and _fifti 
psalme..is a psalme of penaunce. 1599 slec-BA, HY, Wray 
in Antiguary XXXM. 242 A service booke with spatnies, 
1605 Montgomerie’s Poems (S.V.S.) Notes 388 The xxiij 
Sphalme translait he Montgumry. 1626 Berxaro fst of 
Jan (1627) 260 A Psalme of mercy. 1644 Direct. Publ. 
Worship 40 Singing of Psalms. 1649 Rowerts Clavis Bibl, 
380 Psalmes with instruments musical). 

8. 1-3 seaim, 1-5 salm, 2 selm (3 Orm. sallm). 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviifi}. 50 Salm ic cweodu. ¢ 961 
fEtnewworo Rule St, Benet Contents 6 [ch.] xix, Pa sealmas, 
€117§ Of pe salm [see B. x], ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 61 De 
spekd..durh dene selm. ¢1z00 Orin 15519 Upponn hiss 
hallghe sallme. 1388 Wycur Yas. v. 13 Seie he a salin 
{1382 psalme]. ¢ 1400 Saulm [see B. 2), ¢4420-30 Printer 
(E. E.'S.) 31 ¥ schal seie salm, 

y. 3 saume, 3-6 salme, (4 same), 5 saulme. 

é12zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 66/447 He bi-gan one saume of 
euesongue. ¢1x300 Same [see H. 2). 21325 Prose Psalter 
xxvii]. 11, [shal synge and saie salme to our Lord. ¢1440 
Promp. Paro. 441/t Salme, psabmus. 1530 PacsGr. 265/1 
Salme of saulter, sscauduie. ¢1597 Harincron Nuge Ant. 
(1779) U1. 158 Singing salmes, and himms, and spiritual songs. 

B. Signification, 

1. In a general sense: Any sacred song that is or 
may be sung in religious worship; a hymn: esp. 
in biblical use. (In quot. ¢1175 applied to the 
Creed.) Also more generally, any song or ode of 
a sacred or serions character. 3 
. €825 Vesp. Psalter xciv. [xcv,] 2 In saluium wynsumie 


PSALM. 


we him. «825 I esf. A/yuras jit, in O. A. Terts qo3, & 
salinas ure we singzad [/sa. xxxviii. vo}. c 1000 Jsee AL a], 
1178 Laws, font 73 Pe salm pet heo alle pus writen wes 
ihaten. Credo. efter pan formeste word of pe sali. a 1300 

SA Psalter vil. 3 [4] Alle land loute pe, and sing to be yal, 
And salme sii to biname with-al. 1382 Wvceiw Cod, tii. 10 
Tn sdmes, and ymnes, and spiritual songis, in grace syngynge 
in j0ure hertis to the Lord. c1gir ist Aug. BR. Amer. 
Arb.) Introd. 31/2 Hymnes & psalmes & other orasouns 
hane they. 1645 Mitron Alé Sedewen Music 15 Hymns 
devout and holy Psalms Singing everlustingly, 1838 Loar. 
(ite A Deal of Life. What the heut of the young man 
said to the Psalmist. 

2. sfee. Any one of the sacred songs or hymns of 
the ancient lebrews which together form the 
‘Book of I’salms’ (see bs a version or paraphrase 
of any of these, esp. ax sung (or read) in public or 
ptivate worship. (The prevailing use throughout.) 

fsadns for the day: the particular psalms appointed for 
each day so that the whole Psalter is said or sung in the 
course of a definite period, « g. a week or ‘as in the Church 
of England), a month, Prefer psalms: see Provera a. 2. 
t Seven Psalms: {>pee.) the seven PRxcenitat. psalms. 

6961 ANutLwonp Ande St. Benet Contents 6 (ch.) x, Hu 
fel pseatima on niltlicumn tidum tosingenne synt... Avili, Hu 
fela sealma purh pa sylfan tida sccolan beon gecwedene, 
cr1ooo Ags. 7's. (Th) Ii. go Piet ic Gode swylce sealmay 
singe, ¢1175 Laud, Hont.7 Pis witezede dauid be Fe salm 
ve in pesaltere. a 1300 Cursor 1, 7969-70 Cott.) Of al be 
psilmes o be sauter, pis psalme [Geéé., cfc, sale} oO penance 
has na per. ¢ 1300 Pefet 1084 He..seide furst pe set sames 
IS. Avg Leg. 1. 137/1086 be scucn sulimes} and sippe pe 
letanye. a 1340, 1398 [see A. a). crqoo Aude St Kenet 
1768 When gloria efter pe firstsaulm es said. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
#4, Com, Prayer, Vhe Vable and Kalendar, expressing the 
Ordre of the Psalmes and Lessons, to hee sayd at Matyns 
and Euensong. 1660 Wuop “//¢ Dee. (O.H.S.) 1. 359 Vhe 
singing of psalmes after supper..on the Lord's day. rg1z 
Steece fect, No. 284 2 6, Phad one Day set the [Fundredth 
Psalm, 1856 sty Car/ion 35 They now read the psalms 
for the day, taking cuch a verse intum, 1903 Daily Chron, 
2t May 2/2 The Psalm [evil] is usually read ay part of the 
sinple services which take place on Sunday on ships at 
sea. For that reason it is knuwn as the Sailors’ Psalint. 

b. Lhe Psalms, the Book of Psalms. Name of 
one of the books of the Old ‘Testament, forming 
the hymn-book of the Jewish chureh, and used 
also in Christian worship from the earliest times ; 
the Psalter. Often called the Psalms of David, 
in accordanee with the belief that they, or part of 
them, were composed by David king of Israel. 

In Luke xxiv. 44 used for that. division of the Old Testa- 
ment containing the Psalms: = Hactocesrita. 

cgso Lindisf. Gasp. Luke xxiv. 44 Alle 3a awritleno sin- 
don in w# moses & witso & salias vf mec, 1382 Wyccir 
ibid, Mle thingis.. whiche ben writun in the lawe of Moyse-, 
and in prophetis, and i salmes, ofime. 1g8x Ace. 84. TE 
Wray tn Antiguary XXXII. 117 Another boke of St 
Chrysostomes upo’ the salmesx. 1817 D'Oviy & Maxi 
Bible i. Psaldats Introd. ‘The Book of DPsalins.. contains 
the productions of different writers. ‘These. .are called 
however the Psalms of David, because a great part of them 
were composed by him. 1896 Aveney //ow fo read the 
Bible wiv. $8 Even in the reading of the Psalms we cannot 
afford to neglect..the historical method. 

3. atirib. and Comb., as psalm-droucr, -expounder, 
-maker, -pocl, -trauslator; psalm-quoling, -saying, 
singing sbs. and adjs.; psalm-melo‘dieon (see 
quot.); psaIm-singer, one who sings psalms; 
spec. one who maintains the singing of (biblical) 
psalms (as opposed to hymns) ia public worship; 
+psaim-song Oés., (2) in OE. Gealmsang\, the 
singing of psalins; (6) in Ormin (sad/msaug), the 
Book of Psalms (or the Ilagiographa: sce 2b); 
psa‘Im-tone, any one of the Greyorian tones or 
chants to which the Psalms weie (or are) sung; 
psalm-tune, a tune set to a metrical version of a 
psalm, See also PsaLM-nook, «WRIGHT, 

1866 J. H. Newman Geroutins iv. 27 Who..gave... Each 
forfeit crown To *psalm-droners And canling groaners. 1382 
Wvyeite 2 Sav. xxiii, 1 A solempne *salm maker of Vrael. 
1876 Strainer & Barretr Diet. Aus. Terms, *Psala 
Aedodicon, an instrument invented in 1828 by Schuhmacher 
Weinrich. It was a wind instrument with keys and ventages, 
imitating the tone of several orchestral instruments. 1705 
Hick ertncine /’riest-er. 1V. (1721) 208 Hopkins and Stern. 
hold, or the more modern *Psaln- Poets. 1563 Foxe A. § 
As. 1499/1 The *psalmsaying friars bronght him to his 
standing, & there left him. 1806 Jfed. Fraud. XV. 211 
lle was the best *psalm-singer in the whole congregation. 
1650 R. Stapyitox Strada’s Low C. Warres iw. 62 Atthis 
*psalm-singing and these night-sermons, tumults were 
raised in both Cities, between such as favoured and sucb as 
hated them, 3847 L. Hext Jen, Women & 8. IL. xi. 280 
The psalm-singing old seamen of the Commonwealth. 
er10s0 Byrhtferth’s Handboe in Anglia (1885) VIL. 319 
Mid *sealmsange godes lof up ahebban. cxrz0o Ormin 
14291 Pa bokess..warenn Moysasess_ boc, & Sulimsang, & 
Profetess, 1889 WV. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mus. 1V. 
65s/2 The Gregorian *Psalm-Tones are..tbe oldest Melo- 
dies now known to be in existence, /bi:. 656/2 The Psalm- 
Tones..are eight in nuamber—one in each of the first eight 
Modes. 1709 Warts Lyric Poems Pref, Wks. 1813 1X. 
224, 1 have too often fettered my thoughts in the narrow 
metre of our old *psalm-translators. 16 {titte) All the 
French *Psulm tunes with English words, Being a collection 
of Psalms accorded tothe verses and tunes generally vsed in 
the Reformed Churcbes of France and Germany. _ 1856 
Emerson Eng. Tratts, Aristocr, Wks. (Bobn) 11. 80 To an 
American, whose country is whitewashed all over by 
unmeaning names..or named at a pinch from a psalm- 
tune, 1871 R. B. Vaucnan St. Thomas of Aquin 1. 549 
In the dbove "psalm-words, three things are nore upon. 

: ne ° = 


PSALM, 
f. 


b. drans. 


Psalm, v. Also 1 salmian; 4 salme. 
prec. sb. : cf. ¢o Ay.] 

1. ta. zxér, To sing psalms. Oés. 
Yo sing or celebrate in psalms. 

c¢1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm., MS. M.) evil. 1 Ic singe and 


sealmige [L. cantato et psaluum dicant\. a1300 FE | 


Psadter vii. 18, I sal. sate (L. psadlam) to name of lauerd 
heghist cs. a1qoo Hytton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) Me 
xlii, ‘Yo psalme & synge the louynges of god wyth goostly 
myrthe, 1598 SytvEstER Du Bartas u.i.iw, Jlamdite-crafis 
72 That we her subjects .. Paulming his praise, may sound 
the same the higher. 1622 H. SypeNuam Sern Sod. Occ. 
(1637) 30 He that only sings unto God..he doth but talk 
of hts wondrous workes 5 but he that Psalmes it..he glories 
in his holy Name. 1849 tr. SA. Augustine's Expos. fs. 
Ixviil. [11.313 He psalmeth to His name. that worketh unto 
His glory. , 

2. ¢rans, To say or sing a psalm to or over, are. 

1860 Kiatince in Southey Comzi-Al. BA, Ser. it. (1849) 51 
We cured our wounds with oil, and by a soldier called fi 
Catalan, who blessed us and psalmed us,..we found our 
Saviour Jesus Christ was pleased to give us strength. 1807 
Sovtuey £spricta's Lett, \. 342, He who psalms a sick 
man, or fancies that the oil from his saint’s lamp will heal 
him of all his complaints, 

llence Psalmed f/f/. a. (in quot. ? composed as 
psalms, or in the form of sacred poetry) ; Psa‘lm- 


ing vb/. sb. and fpf a. 

13.. St. Erkenwotde 277 in Horstm. Adfeng?. Leg. (1881) 
272 He says in his sothe psalmyde writtes: Pe skilfulle & be 
vuskathely skeltone ay to me, 1652 Bextowes Pueoph. mi. 
lix, ‘The Paalming Harp was *bove thy swaying Scepter 
pried, /éid. ve lil, My psalming Tongue Made th' Orbs 
suspend their vsual Song, To hear Cozlestial Iymns the 
glise‘ring Quires did throng. 1850 éder's f/ouse 141 
Sweet the psalming, borne on high. 

Psa‘lm-book. In: *sea/w-ddc, 2-3 salm boc. 
(Cf. ON, psedma-béh, mod. Icel. sd/na-bdk, Norw. 
salmeboh, Sw. psalmbok, Da, salmebog; Ger. psalnt- 
buch, Du. psalnbock.) ta. The Book of Psalms: 
sce Psabm sd. 2b. O45. b. A book or volume 
containing the Psalms, csp. a metrical version of 
them for use in public worship. 

c1200 Trin. Codi. font 69 Bele we gerne, and ben after- 
ward pe edinesse pe pe salm boc of specd. 1579-80 Aeg. 
Privy Councit Scot. WW. 266 ‘hat houshaldaris have 
Byhillisand Psalme buikis. 1644 Direct. Publ, Worship 40 
TEvery one that can reade is to have a Psalm-book. 1816 
Scott «12/9. ili, See this bundle of ballads..1 wheedled an 
old woman out of these, who loved them better than her 
psaln-book. 1842 1, Wittiams Sadtistery i iv. (1874) 42 
"Tis Israel's Psalm-book sweet by inspiration wrought. 

Psalmic (sw'lmik, sa’mik), a, rare. [f. PsAua 
5a. + -1¢, or ad. Chr. Gr. padpux-ds, f, Yodpos Psauu : 
cf F. psadmigae.) Of, pertaining to, or having the 
character of a psalm or psalins. 

1835 Fart's Aug. U1. 581 The sudden ebullition of a 
psalmic chorus. 1875 J. Morison in A.xpusitor 1. 194 Who 

as a right to say that the wings of the Psalmie bards were 
so feeble that [etc.]? 1898 J. Ronurtson Poetry & Relig. 
Ls, xiii, 323 ‘The greater part of the seventh chapter of 
Micah is quite psalmic in thought and expression. 

Psalmist (si'mist, se‘lmist). [ad. late L. 
psaimista (5th c. Jerome), f. psalut-us, see -18T. 
In OF. psaluristre (12th ¢.), psalmiste, salmiste, 
saumiste, samistre; mod. psalaiste. 
Da., Da. psadurist.] 

1. The author of a psalm or psalms; almost 
always with def. art. as a title for David considered 
as the author of the Psalms, or as a designation of 
the author of any one of them. 

1483 Caxton Caéo G viij b, As the psalmyste sayth. 1539 
Biste (Great) 2 Sam. xxiii. 2 The noble Psalniist of 
Israel. 1623 Gouce Serm, Extent God's Provid, § 4 The 
Psalmist noteth it as a branch of Gods incomparable glory. 
@ 1720 p. Hesnes Div. Poetry 23 She tun'd to pious 
notes the psalmist’s lyre. 1838 [sce Psaum B.1). 1875 
Mawnnine Jffssion #1, Ghost iv. 103 To say out of the depth of 
your own experience what the Psalmist said. 1890 Kirk- 
rataick Bk, Psaluts 1. Vatrod, ic 19 The Psalmists celebrate 
the moral law as the guide of human conduct. 1895 
{bid We xiv. 235 A Maccabaean Psalmist. 

2. £ecl. A member of one of the minor clerical 
orders (formerly recognized in some sections of 
the Church) discharging the functions of a chorister 
or cantor. //Zst. 

1565 Jewer Def Afol. 11, iii. (1567) 98 The Psalmistes 
or Singers office was, to singe the Psalmes, 1624 Broe.e 
Lett. xi 140 As if all that are made Priests among 
you were Psalmists, Sextens, Readers, Exorcists, ‘Toreh- 

rers, Subdeacons, and Deacons before. 1726 AYLirre 
Parergon 184 Some in that [é, e.the Roman] Church exclude 
a Bishop ; and others therein make nine Orders, by including 
the Bishop and Psalmist. 1849 Soutney ad for Love tx. 
ii, Choristers and Monks aad Priests And Psalmists there, 
and Exorcists. gor Br. J, Woroswortn Afinistry of 
Grace 197 Psalmists or choirmen are not mentioned in 
the Church till the latter half of the fourth century. 

3. As the title of a book of psalmody, or of a 
tnne-hook for use in public worship. 

1842 (¢i¢/¢) The Psalmist. 1858 (¢i¢/e) The Con: 
Psalmist ; a Companion to all the New Hymn- 
viding ‘Tunes, Chorales, and Chants fete.}. A 

4. fig. One who extols or ‘sings the praises ’ of 
some one or something. rare. 

1884W est. Morn. News 11 Sept. 4/3 The psalmists of the 
rising diplomatist tell how... he succeeded in Syria, 

5. attrib. and Comé. (in sense 1). 

1843 Cartvte Past & Pr. iu. xvi, A kind of Psalmist 
solemnity. 1858 — /redk. Gt. 1%. iil. (1872) FIL. 86 Going 
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out to witness it, with something of a poetic, almost of a 
psalmist feeling. 1892 Esrinassé Modéaire xi. 177 He breaks 
furth into almost Psalmist-like praises of the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator, x 

+ Psalmister, 0ds. Also salm-. fa. OI’. 
(p)salmistre: sce prec.] a. A person appointed 
to sing psalms: = prec. 2. b. = prec. 1. 

1387) Trevisa ffigden (Rolls) VIL 195 Pat... 3¢ have 

salmystres [HicneN psadmicines] or saienge of psalmes of 
sg sawtre fourty ny3tes. 1395 Pervev A’emonstr. (1851) 
58 The salmistere seith to God, * Fam parteneer of alle that 
dreden thee’, ©1440 Yacol's Well 6 He may seye with 
be psalmy:tre: ¢Torrentes iniquitatis conturbauerunt me *. 
1483 Cath. Angl 317/1 \ Salmister, psadmista, 

+Psa‘lmistry. Os. [f Psacuisr + -ry.] 
The office or work of a psalmist in cither sense. 

1535 Srewarr Crea, Scoé. (Rolls) 1, ror In sanctuar for to 
make ceremonie, Witht..psalmistrie fur to be said and sung. 
1649 Mitaon #r£ex. i, 10 From such a kind of Psalmistry, 
or any other verbal Devotion, without the pledge and earnest 
of sutable deeds. 1650 J. Corton Siag. Ps. 37 Me would 
inspire some or other Member of the Church with such a.. 
Spirit of Psalmistry. 

Psalmless, @. rae. (f. Psavm sd, + -Le88.] 
Withont a psalm ; unaccompanied by a psalm. 

1623 Honypay Servi, (1626) 16 You shall never find him in 
a Dsalinelesse action. E 

Psalmodic (Gxlmpdik), @ ff. Gr. type 
*padpowbrx-ds (ef. late Gre padpodixas, ustathius 
¢1160': sec PsaLmopy and -ic, and cf. F. psalmo- 
digue.] Of or pertaining to psalmody ; having the 
style or character of psalmody. /oosely = PSALMIc. 

1749 Nusnebers in Peet. Contp, 31. Psalmodic Munsick thus 
improved comes nearer to Recitative. 1774 Warton //ist. 
Eng. Poetry xiv. (1840) ILL. 148 The... design was. .to accom: 
modate every part of the service to the psalmodic tone. 
1823 Byron Faan xi. lvii, Pegasus has a psalmodic amble. 
1898 J. Rovexison /octry & Relig, #s, xili, 323 The books 
of Nahum and Habakkuk have each a chapter entirely 
psalmodie in coustruction, 

So Psalmodial ,-dudiil), Psalmodical (-g'd-) 
adjs. 

1848 K. H. Dicey Compituir 1, 315 Their language became 
psalmodial. 1795 Mason C&. Afus. 170 1 Queen Elizabeth 
patronized Cathedral Music exclusively, she did not inter: 
dict Psalmodical, [Cf. qnot. 1774 above.] 

Psalmodist (sa‘modist, se'lm-). [ff Psatmopy 
+-Ist, or f. PSALMaiZE: see -1ST.] 

1. One who practises or is skilled in psalmody ; 
a singer of psalins. 

1659 Hamaoxn On 2s, Pref. » 2 The Spirits and inflamed 
Affections, and Voices of Psalmodists. 1740 Univ. Spectator 
19 July 2/3 A young Man, who was a Member of a Society 
of Psalmodists. 1796 Burney fen. Afetastasio 111. 370 
Like a company of psalmodists in a country church. 

b. & PSALMIST 2. ? Obs. 

1726 J. Huatey Prin. Liturgy 11 Let the Psalmodist say, 
‘Vo the praise of God, let us sing a Part of the — Psalm, 
verse the —&c. 1926 Avuurre Parerzgon 400 The Canonists 
make nine Orders in the Church, reckoning the Psalmodist 
and the ‘Tonsura into the Number. 

+2. A writer of pee = Psaumist 1. Obs, 

a 1652 J. Sautit Sed, Dise. vic 252 ‘The writers of these 
Hagiographa might be termed psalmodists. 1669 Gace 
Crt. Gentiles tt. i, 15 Plato's Rapsodist..seems exactly 
parallel to..the Jewish Psalmodist. 1886 W. R. Samira in 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 29/1 He [Solomon] is not recognized as 
a psalmodist by the most ancient tradition. | 

b. The author of a metrical version or para- 
phrase of the Psalms for singing : cf. PsaLmopy 1b. 

1885 Dixon fist. Ch. Eng. Vl. 495 note, The English 
Psalmodists, Cox, Whittingham, Heath, and others, were 
at work in this reign. : 

Psalmodize (sa'mdéddaiz, sxlm-), wv. [ad. 
med.L, psalmadisére (Du Cange), f. psalmédidt-a: 
see -IuE.] ixfr. To practise psalmody; to sing 
psalms. Hence Psa:lmodizing v4. sd, and ff?. a. 

1513 Brapsnaw Sé. Werburge 1. 620 Secular chanons, of 
great humilitie, To synge and psalmodise oure sauiour 
vato. 1959 J. G. Cooper tr. Gresset’s Ver-vert Me ap ty 
short, the bird perform’d his part In all the psalmodisi 
art, 1817 Lany Moran #vance (1818) IT. vin. 173 A kin 
of nasal psalmodizing. : 6 

Psalmody (sa‘médi, se‘lmddi), sd. Also 5 
salmody, (6 salmede), [ad. late L. psalmddia 
(4th c. in Jerome), a. Gr. Yadpedia singing to the 
harp, f. yadrpodds psalmist, f. Yadrpds psalm + 57 
song; in Chr. Gr., psalm-singing, composing of 
psalms. ] 

1. The action, practice, or art of singing psalms 
(or sacred vocal music in general, including hymns 


and anthems), esp. in public worship. 

Now almost exclusively used of the art or practice. 

a1340 Hamrore Psalter v.t Lord persayue my wordis pt 
is be psalmodye of my mouth. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4031 All pe matyns tyme he stode, And psalmody sange 
and sayde. 1483 Cath. Ang. 317/1 A Salmody, psadmodia. 
151 RADSHAW S?, JVerburge 1% 2272 In prayer and 
psalmody for his helthe and solace. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. F x Cor, xiv. 26 Letall your Gifts, whether of Psalmody, 
or Doctrine, or Languages, or Revelation, or Interpretation, 
be used to Edification. @ 1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV, 363 When God the grace of Psalmody infus'd. 1841 
D'Isragii Amen. Lit, (1867) 327 The passion for psalmody 
itself is a portion of the history of the eformation. 

attrib, 1868 Stevenson Let. July in Sertbner‘s Mag. (1899) 
XXYV., 31/1 As we went home we heard singing...[¢ was a 
psalmody class. 5 

b. The leap ie of psalms for singing; 


hence, psalms and hymns so arranged, collectively. 
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1554-5 ec. St. Mary at fill 29 Paid for a boke ol 
salmede, ijs. 1718 Watts (¢/f/e) A Short Essay toward the 
Improvement of Psalmody. /é/d. Wks. 1813 IX. 7 We are 
to suit part of our poised y to the gospel-state, as well as 
borrow part from the Old Testament. 1899 M. Pattison 
Ailton vii. 89 Milton's paraphrase of the Psalms belongs to 
history, hut to the history of psalmody, not that of poetry. 
+2. The Book of Psalms. Obs. rare}. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Adch. um. iii. in Ashm. Theatr. Chen. 
#rtt.(1652) 139 Vhus spoken by the Prophet yn the Psalmody. 

+3. The place where psalms are sung; the choir 
of a church. Obs. rare—'. 

1674 Pravvoro S&id/ Mies. Pref. Avij, It is reported, that 
he went often into the Psalmody and sung himself, 

Psalmody, v. rare. [In 15th c., ad. F. 
psalmodier (12th c. in Littré); in mod. use f. prec. 
sbh.] a. fair. = Psaumopize. b. fvans. To cele- 
brate as in psalmody; to ‘hymn’. Hence 
Psa lmodying vf. sb. 

€ 1450 Cov. Aly'sé. xli. (Shaks, Soc.) 388 OF qwyche hefe 
and erthe eche tynie pshalmodycth. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 260 They herde the sayd Joseph and 
his bretheren whiche songen and psalmodyed. — 1837 
Caruvie IVise. Ess. (0857) 1V. 119 The French Revolution 
«eis an event..still to be celebrated and psalmodied. 1850 
— Latter-d, Pamph. i, 19 My dear household, cease sing- 
ing and psalmodying; lay aside your fiddles, take out your 
work-implements, if you have any. 

+ Psalmograph. Oés. [ad. late L. psa/mno- 
graph-us, a. Gr. porpoypad-os, f. padp-ds psalm, 
+-ypapos writing, a writer. So mod.F. psalno- 
graphe.) The author of a psalm or psalms: 
s= PSALMIST 1. 

1sqa Becon Davids Harp viii. Wks. 1564 I. 159 As the 
Psalmograph saith: The vngodly hath the ouerhand, and 
the pore is brent. 1570 Foxe A. & Jf, (ed. 2) 216/1 The 
sayeng of king Danid the Psalmograph. 1657 J. Sauru 
Alyst, Riet, 145 ‘Vhe Psalmograph having in the former part 
of the 2. Psalm spoken of the terrors of Gods indignation. 

So}Psalmo'grapher,}Psalmo'graphistvare—°, 
in same sense; + Psalmo‘graphy rare—°, the 
writing of psalms. 

1611 Lou Blisse Bright. Beauty (1614) 52 (T.) The psalmo- 
grapher setteth hia out, in the person of Solonion, to be of 
surpassing beauty. 1648 //uxating ef Fox 10 The Psalmo- 
graphers Prophecy, if applyed to these times will prove. .an 
exact History. 1656 Buounr Glossogr., Psatimography, the 
writing of Psalms, 1727 Baitey vol. U1, Psadmographist, a 
Writer of Psalms, 

+ Psa‘Imonize, v7. Obs. rare—'. 
harmonize, or error for psalmodize.) 
sing psalms: = PsALMODIZE. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. 416 b/: In syngnyng, psalmo 
nysyng, & glorefyeng god. 

+Pga‘lmwright. 04s. Forms: 1 psalm-, 
sealmwyrhta, 2 salmwurhta, 3 psalm-, salm- 
wurhte, salmwrihte, -wruhte. [f. Psanm 5d.+ 
OE. wyrhta worker, Wriciit.} = PSALMIST 1. 

c1000 AEtreic om, 11, 82 Efne se psalmwyrhta understod 

on hwitcum zedeorfuni pis mennisce lif is gelogod. ¢ 1000 
— On O. & N. Fest. (Grein) 1 Swa swa se sealmwyrhta bus 
sang. ¢1198§ Lamd, ‘ont. 117 For pon cwed be salmwurhta, 
a reag ducr. R. 256, & sigge mid te salmwurhte, ‘Corripict 
me justus fete]. ¢ 1230 Hadi Meid. 3 Dauid be salmwrihte 
speked ibe sauter. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. ffom, 215 Pus 
seid pe salmwruhte dauid ibe sawter. 

Psalmy (sa'mi), a. once-wd. [f. Psaum sd. + 
-¥.J Apt or disposed for a psalm. 

ore Baney Age 113 When once a man feels sermonist or 
psalmy. | Me 

Psa‘loid, c., an alteration of PsaLoip, dne to 
an assumed derivation from Gr. paals, padtd- pair 
of shears, also a vault (= L. fornix): see quots. 

Psaloid from WaXis is as incorrectly formed as psalloid 
from WaAAey; its correct form would be *psadidoid. 

1858 Mavxe Zxpos. Lev. Psaloides, adj. (As if Psali- 
doetdes, which, correctly, it ought to_be, from Wadd, an 
arched work: lerminal -7aés.) Anat. Resembling an arch; 
arch-likes arched: psa‘loid... The Corpus psaloides is 
another term for the fornix, simply meaning the arched 
body. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Psa'lotd, like an arch, arched. 

Psalter (s$'lio1). Forms: see below. [In 
OE. (p)sallere (= ONG. psalteri, -tare, mostly sal- 
tart, -tdre, -leri, MUG. saller, Ger. psalter; ON. 

psattari, Icel. saltari, Sw. psaltere, Da, salter 

psaller)), ad. L. psalterium. In ME. sauter, a. 
AF, sauter = OF. sautier (ps-), saltier, saultier 
(As-), in F. psantier (16th c.) = Pr. ( p)sadert, 
santeri, Sp., \t. salterio, Pg. psalterto; all:— 
L. psaltérium, a. Gr. padripiov a siringed instru- 
ment played by twanging, f. y4ddav to twang ; 
also in Christian Greek and Latin writers (e.g. 
Jerome @ 420) a name for the ‘ Psalins of David’. 
The initial s-, rare in OE, and ME, as in OF., 
freqnent from 14th c., has heen the established 
spelling from 16th c., but the 4, pronounced in 
Fr., Ger., Du., etc., remains mute in Eng. The Z 
was preserved in OE., was inserted occasionally in 
ME, as in OF., and usnally from 15th c.; it is 
now always pronounced.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1. a, 1-3 saltere. 8. 2-6 sauter, sawter, 3-5 
sautere, 4 sautre, -tir, 4-5 sawtere, 5 sauteer, 
sawtyr, -tre, 6 sater. y. 4-6 salter, -tere, 5 
saulter, sawlter. : 
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a, egootr Bwda's Hist. aix. [xxvii] (28g0) 242 Past | Santeres deden he manie reden, pat god self shulde his sonle 


weghwelce deze alue saltere..asunge. ¢ 1000, ¢ 1175 Saltere 
see Box} ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtucs 113 Bi dessere holi mihte 
1s iwriten on de saltere. 

B.c3175 Lad. dont. 155 On ane stnde in pe sauter. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott, Lfonr, 215 Pus seid .. david ipe sawter. 
ay "ursar MV. 11616 (Cott.) Pan com pe propheci al cler, To 
dede, bat suid es in sauter [other WSS. clere, sautere]. 1362 
Lanet. &. Pi. A. vin. 47 So seip the santer and sapience 
bobe. 1400 Jorte Arth. 3317 The sexte hade a sawtere 
semliche bowndene. 1430-40 LypG. Suchas 1x. xiv. (MS. 
Bod). 263) 420/1 Vpon a vers write in the Sauteer. ¢ 1440 
Vom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 720/1 foc psalterinm, a sawtyt. 
1530 Patscr. 2635/1 Sauter a boke, psalticr. 1547-8 ev. 
St. Mary at Hill 317 \tem, for vj new sawters in englisshe 
for the quyer. ; 

y-¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (\fathow) 566 A prophet til 
hyoi dere, And makare of pe saltere. 1474 Caxtox Chesse 
67 Dauyd preyseth moche in the sawlter the trewe Ishonrers. 
c1sqo davent. in Trans. Loud. § Middx. Archzoal, Soc VV. 
371 Itm on bothe sydes the quyer jij salters. 

2. a, I psaltere. 8. 4 psauter, psawtre, 4-5 
psautere, 4-6 psawter. y. 5-psalter (5 psaltyr, 
6 spalter). 

a, c1000 Sax. Leeched. 11. 202 Cimbalan odde psalteras. 

B. «1340 Hamrote Psalter Prol. 3 le boke Is cald pe 

santere, 1387 Trevisa Yigdex (Rolls) VIL. 195 pat 3¢ 

ave psalinystres or saienge of psalmes of pe psawtre forty 
ny3tes. c1g00 Maunnev. (1830) xxv. 261 David seythe in 
the Vsuutere. xgix Fasyan U/rdd in CAvon. (1811) Pref. 5 
To say oon tyme our Lady psawter. 

y. £1470 Psaltyr [see B. 6). 1509 Fisner fun. Sern. Cless 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 295 Many other prayers & psalters 
of Davyd. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werdarge 1. 2546 And 
deuoutely say... Danyd spalter holly knelyage with great 
reverence, 1530 (¢i#/c) The Psalter of David, in Englishe. 

B. Significatioa. 
I, 1. The Book of Psalms, as one of the books 
of the Old Testament. 

agoolsee Avi], ¢1000Exrric Ox O. 4... Zest, (Grein) 7 
Se saltere ys an boc, be he [David] gesette burh god betwux 
odrom bocum on pere hibltothecan. cxrzs Lanch, Hont 7 
David pe pe sulm scop in pe saltere. a 122g Ace. KR, 288 
Dauid, ide santer, cleaped hine dogge. a 1300, 1362, 1474 
[see A. x B, yl}. 3548-9 (Mar.) BA. Cont. Frayer Introd., 
‘The Psalter shalbe red through once every Moneth. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. ut. xxxiii. 202 The Psalter was compiled, 
and pnt into the form it now hath, after the return of the 
Jews. 1782 Pairesriey Corrupt. Chr. 11. ax. 132 [Pay] by 
twenty repetitions of the psalter. 1864 Aecader 11 June 740 
We put ourselves in a right position towards the Psalter by 
regarding it as the national Ilymn-book of the Jewish people. 

b. A translation or particular version (prose or 
metrical) of the Book of Psalms: e.g. a Latin, 
English, Chinese Psalter; the Prayer-book Psalter, 
the Scotch Metrical Psalter, etc. 

Roman, Gallican, and flebraic Psaiters: the rbree 
successive forms of the Latin version of the Psalms, pre- 
pared by St. Jerome; the first a slight recension of the Old 
Latin text, after the LXX 3 the second a more thorough 
recension, based on Origen's Iexaplar text of the LXX3 
the third a new translation hy Jerome from the Hebrew. 
The first was adopted in the Roman liturgy}; the second 
was extensively used in Gaul, and north of the Alps, and 
was subsequently adopted in the Hi Ses in which Jerome's 
Hebraic Psalter (which properly belonged to the Vulgate) 
failed to supersede it. Prayer-dvok Psalter, the English 
version of the Psalms used in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and not displaced by the later version in the Bible of 1611. 

¢ 1050 Charter of Leafric in Kemble Cod, Digi. UV. 275 Nu 
‘OSaer synd..tropere and n. salteras and se priddan saltere 
swa man singd on Rome. 1387 Trevisa //egden (Rolls) V. 
183 Ierom..amended also pe sauter of be seventy bat was 
poo i-used wel nyh in alle chircbes, and pat psauter was eft 
appeyred, and he translated it newe agen ;.. pat sauter [is] 
i-cleped pe Frensche sawter, psalterium Gallicaoum; 3it he 
made pe pridde translacioun of be psawter from word to 
word. 1849 (¢/t/c)'The Psalter or Psalmes of Dauid after the 
Translacion of the great Bible, poynted as it shall be songe 
in Churches. 1723 Gisson Life Sfedmase in S.'s Wks, Pref. 
Cjb, In the Year 1640 he [John Spelman] publish'd the 
Saxon Psalter from an ancient MS. of Sir Henry’s. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 250 Dr. R...fetched ont of his 
closet a Chinese psalter, sent him as a curiosity by the 
cardinal de ‘Yournon. 88g IL. 8. Wootpripcr in Grove 
Diet. Mus. WV. 752 Sternhold's translations [1549], [are] the 
nnclens of the metrical Psalter which has come down to us, 
1905 W. Atwis Wricut in Westen, Gas, eee 2/1 Cover- 
dale’s first translation of the Bible was published in 1535, 
and he was employed in producing the Great Bible of 1539, 
known as Cromwell's, and the edition of April 1540, anak 
first had Cranmer's preface. From the versions of the 
Psalms which appeared in these three Bibles the Prayer- 
book Psalter has been formed. — 

ec. A copy of, or a volume containing, the Psalms, 
esp. as arranged for liturgical or devotional use. 

€ 1000 Canons of Afric § 21 in Thorpe Laws H. 350 pa 
halgan bec, saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mia:sse- 
boc. 129g Aacr, R. 44 Verslunge of hire santere, redinge 
of Engtichs, oder of Freinchs, boli meditaciuns. 9.41366 
Cnaucer Rout. Kose 431 A sauter held she faste in honde. 
¢138 Wyciir Iés. (1880) 41 Deuyn officis. ont taken be 
santir, of whecbe pei may haue brenyaries, pat is smale 
santeris or ahreggid. 1431 Ace. St. Mary at Hiil 27 Also 
iiij grayels & iij sawters. 1603 Knoties “Vist. Turks (1638) 
164 Haning a Psalter in his hand. 1833 J. Hotraxp 
Manuf. Metal 11,74 10 an old psalter, written and illamin- 
ated by Eadwine, a monk, about the time of king Stephen. 


+2. A selection from, or portion of, the Psalms, 
said or sung at a particnlar service or for a parti- 


cular purpose. Oés. 
In the quots. applied to the psalms recited in the Office of 
the Dead. 
¢2z000 in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. Acvi Sax, (1865) 614 Alc 
gemzenes hades brodur [singe] twegen salteras sealma..vi. 
massan odde .vi. salteras sealma. ¢1300 Havelok 244 


| 


Jeden Into hevene. 1389 in Aug. Gthfs (1870) 26 Kucry 
brother and sister shal payen..a peny to a sauter for ye 
dedessonle. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod, 3101 Ty lle be hadde sayde 
horre sawter alle. 1508 Kexnente AZytiug wv. Dunbar 318 
Thow say's for thame few psaltris, psalntis, or creidis. 

3. rans. Our Lady's psaller: a name given to 
the rosary on account of ils containing the same 
number (150) of Aves as there are psalns in the 
Psalter; also, a book containing this. /esus 
psaller> a form of devotion consisting of 15 
petitions, each beginning with a tenfold repetition 
of the name Jesus (which is thus said 150 Limes). 

1380 Lay Folks Catech, \amb, MS.) 220 So my3t par- 
doun be gotun to sey yche day a lady sawter, 1428 Ord. 
Waittington’s Adus-ho. in Lntick Lesedeve (1766) EV. 354 
Say three or two santers of our lady at the Jeast: that is to 
say, threies seaven Ave Marias, with xv Pater Nosters, and 
three credes. 1900 JG of Odtugsellis (Somerset Ho.), 0 
paire of sinall eorall bedys with the hoole paalter of onr 
lady. 1608-6 ele? 3 Fas. /, c. 5 § 25 No person, shall bring 
from beyond the Seas, nor shall print, sell, ar buy any Pupi-h 
Prymers, Ladies Psalters, Manuells, Rosaries, Popishe 
Catechismes, 1632 f/igh Commission Cases (Camden) 305 
‘Vhat we are ay carefull in printeing the bible as they are of 
their Jesus’ psalter, 1888 Gucrdian 21 Nov. 1766/1 The 
sersion in the Anglican manual already mentioned. . retains 
the title of Fesus Lsadter, while by its direction that exch 
principal petition should be said once, instead of ten times, 
at Malthe the reason for which the name of Psalter was 
applied. : p : 

4. Applied to certain old Trish chronicles in verse 
(fsalter of Cashel, Psalter of Tara or Temor. 

1685 Sriauixcee. Orig. Brit. ve 270 Vhis Psalter of Cashel 
is one of the most Suthentick Histories among them, and so 
called because done in Verse. 1793 Hety tr. OF faheriy's 
Oggia I. 240 \ book... which we call the Poulter of Temor, 
ia which are compiled the archives of the Kingdom. 1830-3 
W.Cartrion Yratts 4 Stories Jrish Peas. 11860) 1.117 
note, Vere were properly only Ovo Psalters, those of Tara 
and Cashel. ‘The Vsalters were collections of gencalos 
history, partly in verse. 1893 Joyce Short fist. frel. 31 
\ bouk of annals called the Psalter of Cashel was compiled 
by Cormac Mac Cullenan. 

IL. 5. A stringed musical instrument; = Psat- 
very t. Obs. or arch. 

c1000 Sex, Leech. WA, 202 Cimbalan odd psalteras odde 
strengas attrinan saca hit getacnad. -@ rr00 Tec. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 278/11 Samdnces, saltere. 1325 Prose ['salter 
alviii{i]. 4, Y..shal open in pe sauter myn purpose. 14. 
Eger §& Grine 265 in Furniv. Percy falta 1. 362 Shee laid 
a souter upon her knee Thereon shee plaid fnll lovesomlye. 
31483 Cath. Ang]. 320/1 A Sawtre Gl. Sawter), nabluue, 
organum, psalterinmt, 1552 Uciorr, f’salfer:..also an 
instrument of mnsicke lyke a harpe. 1632 Quartes L/v. 
faucies U. Ixxvii, T’ one makes the Sermon, U other tunes 
the Psalter. 1878 B. ‘lavtor Deukalion 1 i rg The strings 
of the psalter, ‘he shapes in the marble, Our passing deplore. 

th. “er. Applicd to a kind of wind instru- 
ment, Ods. rare. 

1688 R. Hotume Avrwoury wi. xvi. (Roxb) 56/2 He 
beareth Aznre, a psalter. .. This may also be termed, a 
Recorder, or a Shawm, or a Wyate... Note that all these 
kind of wind Instrnments, or any other, which receiueth the 
sound from the wind of the month of a man ure euer placed 
in Armes with their month vpwards, 

III. 6. Comb. Psalter-book = scnses 1 and 2. 

e1z00 7'rin. Colt. fost, 17 Dauid in pe salter boc. 13.. 
S. Hag. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Merrig’s 4schie LAXXH. 
308/72 In fe sauter-book it is I-write also. ¢ 1470 [Lexey 
Wallace xt. 1393 A Psaltyr bnk Wallace had on him euir. 
3sq45 Jove Lp. Dan, v. 61 What els is the psalter boke 
then the glasse of the most holy trinite? 1551-2 in Swayne 
Saran Churchw. Acc. (1896) 96 For a sawter bouke, xvjd. 
1559 Kec. St. Mary at Lill 411 Payd for tiij sater bookes.. 
xijs, 1§71 in Nicolson and Burn //ést. & atig. Wostinord, 
§ Crmibld. (1777) 11. 90 Also four psalter books in metre. 

+ Psa-lterer. Oés. In 4sautreour, sauterer, 
sawtrer. [ME. sautreour, app. an Anglo-Ir. 
formation from squire; subseq. conformed to Eng. 
agent-shs, in -Er.} A player on the psaltery. 

In first quot. nsed as = psaltery, app. for the sake of rime. 

c1330 R. Brunxe Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11386 Many 
mynestrales porow ont fe toun, Som blewe trompe and 
clarioun, Harpes, pypes, and tabonrs, Ffybeles, sitoles, 
sautreours. Belles, chymbes, and symfan. 1382 Wyciir 
2 Aings iii, 13 Now forsothe bryngith to me an sawtrer. 
And whanne the sawtrer songe [ete.). 

Psalterial (pszl-, soltie rial), a. ‘zat. and 
Zool. [f. PsautErI-uM+-AL.] Pertaining to the 
psalterium (in either scuse: see PSALTERIUM 3). 

1865 A'cader No, 120. 429/2 Only the psalterial fibres. 
1880 Bastian Brain 274 ‘Vhe mode in which the Corpus 
Callosum and the Fornix are nuited posteriorly by the 
psalterial fibres, 1890 Cert. Dict., Pearpiak as, the 
psalterial aperture of the reticulum 3 tbe psalterial lamina. 

Psalterian (pszl-, soltivriin), 2 [f L. 
psalléri-unt PSALTERY, PSALTER + -AN.]  a@. Of, 
like, or having a sound like that of, a psaltery. 
b. Pertaining to, or having the style of, the Psalter. 

1819 Keats Lamia 114 Then once again the charmed God 
began An oath, and tbrongh the serpent’s ears it ran Warm, 
tremnions, devout, psalterian, 1893 A. H. Keene in 
Academy 11 Feb, 1213/1 Mrs. Barbauld’s //ynins ta Prose 
Jor Children with their psalterian stateliness, 

|| Psalterion (psel-, sgltivrign). Also 3 sal- 
teriun. [In MI. a. OF. sal-, sar-, sateriou 
(Wace 11th c.), mod.F. psalterion, ad. L. psalté- 
rium; in mod, use a transliteration of Gr. 
adrpprov PSALTERY, PSALTER.] 

I. = Psautery 1. Now foet. 

€ 1208 Lay. 7000 Of harpe & of salteriun, of fidele & of 


PSALTRESS. 


collun. 1530 Pansor. 105 f'sdtertda, a psaltrion. 
Norra AMatarch, Pheutistocles 1893) 1 He conhl nu 
skill to tune a harpe, nor a viall, nor tu playe of a psalterion. 
1696 tr, Du Mouz's Voy. Levent 275 The only tolerable 
Instrument they have is the Psalterion. 1875 Brownixc 
Aristaph, A pol. 5677, 1 sent the tablets, the poulterion, sv 
Rewarded Sicily. 1897 FL ‘Thosison Veco Poems 31 My 
fingers thou hast tanght to con Thy flame-chorded psilterion. 

2 ACen Chan = USN TRO ws 

1893 out/ beh, 221 With regard to Vespers, the Psalte- 
rion lays down the Low in this way. 

Psa‘lterist. [f. Vsanren +-1st.] = PSavreren. 

x89: 1. Vinson Sister Soays 1895) 56 Von Apollonian 
harp-player, Von wandering psalterist of the sky. 

i Psalterium | p:exl-,spitierivm . [L. psadte- 
rinut, ad, Gr. Yadrnprov PSALTERY. PSALrer.] 

I. 1. = Psarrery 1. (Not in Eng, use. } 

1892 Sacsisty Aug. Lo sor The Asactertan, which atimst 
not be confounded with the fsadterion of the 13th century, 
wasa littl: portable harp. 18.5. Meuséugton let Handlh, 
No. 5. 35 The psalteritim was a kim of lyre of an oblong 
ocd shape. ft was played with a rather large plectrum, 

= Pranren tor 2. (Nolin Eng. use.) 

3882 in Ours: hence in later Divts. 

II, 3. fat, and Zool, a, = Lynx 4.0 Ch 
Vsatctom, b. The third stomach of a ruminant; 
the omasum or manyplies. 

Ison Vert, Dict., Psatterinin, \Vwra. 1858 
Lev, Lisadéer fait, another name for the 

yra an Pertebr, clatm. UW. 473 The muscular 
walls..close the entry to the first and second cavities, and, 
drawing that of the psalterium, nearer to the gullet, con- 
duct the remasteated bolns into the third cavity, 1871 
Ibuxnry staat. Vertebr, nin, sili. 379 When this portion uf 
the stomuch is slit open, longitudinally, the Janiellie dl apart 
lke the leaves of a bouk, whenee it has reevived the fanciful 
tame of the /salterdeen from anatomists, while butchers 
giveit that of Vaayplies, 1879 Wiicur ade. Life 11 After 
the mass has been thuroughly ground down by the tceth, 
it is again swallowed, when it passes along the aesophagus 
into the third stomach, called the manyplies, or psalteriunn. 

Psaltery (-3ltai ,sé. Forms: a. 3-ssautre, 
4 sawtree, sauteray, 4-5 sawtrie, -ye, 4-6 
sautrie, 5 sawtre, sautry, -Lrize, 5-6 sawtrey, 


& (-9) -try, 6 sawtery, saltry ; 8. 4 psautery, 6 
psautry, 6-7 psalterie; 5- psaltery. [a. OF. 
Saltere, saudcre, aml sauterie, psalterte (12th c. in 

Godef.’, ad. L. Asaltérium, ad. Gr. yodripioy; a 
learned form from L. for the name of the instru- 
ment, after sawdier had become confined to the 
Psahler; subseq. superseded by seuderton, fsal- 
wrion, Retained in Eng. as the name of the 
instrument (rarely in crror put for psa/ter).] 

1. An ancient and medizval stringed instrument, 
more or less resembling the dulcimer, but played 
by plucking the strings with the fingers or a plecl- 
rum; differing from the harp in having tbe sound- 
board behind and parallel with the strings. 

Chiefly in biblical translation or reference (after L. psa/té. 
vice of the Vulgate, usually rendering Heb. #é4éZ), or in 
vague poetic or rhetorical use; mostly coupled with other 
instruments. : 

aiz00 E. FE. Psalter xxniili], 2 Schrines to lauerd, in 
harpe and sautre Of ten stringes to him singe yhe. a 1340 
Hampoie Psalter xxxit. 2 In psantery of ten cordissyngis til 
hym, 1386 Cutaucrr Mfiddcr's 7, 27 And all aboue ther lay 
a gay Sautric [r.rr, Sautrye, sawtrie) On which he made a 
nyghtes melodie, ?erqeo &. Gloucester’s Chron. (Roll) 
App. 1. 245 Nas per noman in londe pat so muche of song 
coupe..Ne of sanuize ne of coriun, a rgqgo Six Degrezs. 35 
[le] gretlech yaff hym to gle, To harp and to santre. 
©1480 Houtann /fow/lat 757 ‘The psaltery, the sytholis, the 
soft sytharist. a 1529 SKELION Neflyc. 340 David... harped 
sa melodiously..in his decacorde psautry, 1530 Parser. 
265/1,2Saé/ry, .Sanirtean instrument. a 1§57in Zotte/’’s 
Mise. (Arb.) 197 Bothe his harpe and sawtrey he [Apollo] 
defide. 1607 Stans. Cor. \. iv. 52 ‘The Trumpets, Sack. 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans. 1700 Drvprn Flower & Leaf 358 The 
sawtry, pipe, and hautboi's noisy band. 1808 Scott Ware. 
iv. xxxi, Sackbut deep, and psaltery, Aod war-pipe with 
discordant cry. 1864 Pesey Lect. Danie/ i. (1876) 33 The 
Psaltery, as described by S. Augustine, corresponds with 
the ‘Santonr’, as recognised..on the bas-relief of Babylon. 

+2. = PSALTER 1, 2. rare. 

7628 J. Hume Jewes Deliv. v. 82 The princely Prophet 
throughout all his Psalterie makes ont onely a generall con- 
Session of Gods blessings. 1822 Lams /fa Ser. 1. Dreaur- 
children, She knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great 
part of the Testament besides. 32890 Heary /usuda Sauc- 
torust 156 The entire psaltery seems to have been recited 
during the daily office at least at certain times of the year. 

b. = Psatter 4. rare. (erron.) 

1809 Camppett O'Connor's Child vi, Their tribe, they 
said, their high degree, Was sung in Tara’s psaltery. 
+Psa‘ltery, v. O¢s. rare—!. In 4 sautrien. 
[ME., prob, repr. an AI. or OF. sautrier, f. 
sautier, Psatter.] radr. To play on the psaltery. 

1393 Lact. P. Pd. C. xvi. 208 Ich can..Nober sailen ne 
sautrien ne singe with ee giterne. P 
Psaltress (s$'ltrés). rave; now only foelic. 
[app. short for fsaltreress, fem. of psalirer, 
PSALTERER.] A female player on the psaltery. 
essg R. Haue Life Fisher (1655) 3 [John’s) Head was 
beg'd of King Herod, at a banquet of Wine by a Psaltresse, 
or woman dancer, 1652 Bexnowrs Theopd. 1x. liv, Rare 
Psaltresse, with Heav’n-drops inebriate, 1835 Brownixc 
Paraceisus v, 666 Earth is a wintry clod: But springtide, 
like a dancing psaltress, passes Over its breast to waken it. 
31875 — Aristoph. Apol. 98 Chantress and psaltress, flute- 
girl, dancing-girl. : 
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PSAMMITE. 


Psammite pse'moit, se'mait,. An. rere. ! 
(a. F. psammete, {. Gre Yappos saud + -1VE: cf. 
Gr. pappirys sandy.) A fine or smooth-grained 
sandstone: sce quot. 1859. 

1837 J.T. Ssuru tr. Mécat's Mortars Pref. 9 Other words, 
ned for the purpose of defining substances hitherto classed 
by us under a more general category. .ouch as ‘arenes a 
‘psanmites ’, &e., | have thought it advisable to convert at 
once into English terms. 07d. App. 178 The species of 
sandstone called grey-wackes by the Germans, and psam- 
mites by M. Brogniard. 1859 Pace //andbh, Geol. Terms, 
Psaniniite,.a term in common use among Continental 
geologists for fine-grained, fissile, clayey sandstones, iu 
contradistinction to those which are more siliceous and 
gritty. 1879 Rurtey Séudy Meets xiv. 299. | 

Ylence Psammitic (-itik) @.. pertaining to, con- 
taining, or of the nature of psammite; consisting, 
as a sandstone, of fine rounded grains. 

1847 iu Waunster. 1879 [see Psxrurtc]. 

Psammo- {psemo, sme), before a yowel 
psamm., repr. Gr. Yappo-, combining form of 
Zappos sand, entering into some scientific terms. 
Psammobiid (-dwbijid\, Zool, a bivalve moliuse 
of the family Psanunodiide, typified by the genus 
Psammobia [Gr. Bios life]; so Psammorbioid a. 
||Psa:mmocarcino'ma, /’a/é, (pl. -ata), a carci- 
noma containing coneretions resembling sand 
(Billings Vas. Wed. Dict. 890), Psammodontid 
(-odyntid), /e424., a fish belonging to the extinct 
Psammodontide, a family of rays with flat quadrate 
teeth, typified by the genus /saviunodus [Gr ddo¥s, 
édov7- tooth]. Psammolithic .-litpik) a, Geoé. 
[Gr, Alos stonc], consisting of sandstone: used of 
groups of strata, Psammophilous (-y'filas) a. 
Hot. [Gr. pidos loving], sand-loving, frequenting 
or growing in sandy soil, as an inscct or a plant. 
|| Psa-‘mmophis [Gr. épis snake, serpent], name of 
a genus of snakes, a sand-snake or deseit-snake; 
hence Psa‘mmophid, Psa‘mmophine a@v/s., of or 
belonging to the family Psammophide, and sub- 
family Psammophine, typified by Lsammophés. 
||Psa:mmosarcoma /’aéh. (pl. -atn), a sarcoma or 
Hleshy tumour with sand-like calcareous particles. 

1869 ‘Tranen & Dyer Mora Middlesex 361 In the list of 
*psainmuphilous species. .the majority do not show a decided 
bias for any soil, 1901 Lancet 26 Jan. 251/1 A “psammo- 
surcome as large as an orange had grown from the falx 
cerebri, compressing both prefrontal lobes. 

|Psammoma (psemouma). ath. Pl. 
-o'mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. Yaupos sand + -dwa as 
in caretuona, cle.] A tumour containing calcar- 
cous particles like grains of sand ; usually occur- 
ring in the membranes or other parts of the brain. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 61 433 Paammoma is 
a for the most part very vascular tumor..most often of 
cellnlo-sarcomatons uature.. distinguished by the cunstant 
occurrence of variously abundant, round or rounded con- 
centrically laminated chalky masses. 3899 Addbutl’s Syst, 
Med. VU. 241 Occasionally psainmomata are found attached 
tu the choroid plexuses. : 

+Psammurgical, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
Yoppo-s sand +-epyds, -ovpyos, working, worker + 
-icAL: ef. MeTALLURGICAL.] A word meaning 
literally ‘pertaining to the working of (or in) 
sand’; an esoteric term in Alchemy: sce quot. 

15s9 Morwyxc “vonymius Pref. A i bv, A heanenlye water 
or rather diuine of the Chymistes. .wherof potable gold, and 
that philosophers stune much spoken of, but not yet fond, 
consisteth. Hereupon also is the name geuen vito the art 
calling it Psanmurgicall and misticall, and Annophysiall 
and holy, and greatest ; as thoughe it had certaine secreate ' 


letters, and such as it should be conucniente to kepe and | 
restrain the profane commun people from. \ 


Psarolite (psx'rolait), Palwont. [f. Gr. pap 
startling (or yYdpés speckled) + Ai@os stone (sce 
“LITE); app. rendering G. starstetn, f. star starling 
+stein stone.] Name for the silicified stems of 
tree-ferns found in the Permian er Lower New Red 
Sandstone, from the speckled markings which they 
exhibit in section. Also Psa‘ronite [f. mod.L. 
Psaronius, the generic name (L. psdronius, name 
of some precious stone, Pliny) + -17%]. 

1859 Pace HMandbk. Geol. Ternis, Psarolltes ox Psaro- 
nétes...From this speckled appearance, which is visible to 


the naked eye, these fossils have also obtained the popular | 
name of Staaren-stein, 1865 [bid., Psarouites also occur in | 


the Upper Coal-measures of France, United States, &c. 
[2873 Dawson Earth y Man vi. 129 ‘The stems of the 
tree-ferns of the Carboniferous [age] strengthened them- | 
selves by immense bundles of cord-like aerial roots, which 
look like enormous fossil brooms, and are known under 
the name Psaronius.) 1882 Octivirn, Psarolite, Psaronite. 

Psauter, psawter, -tery, -try, obs. ff. 
Psacter, Psattery. Psaw: see PsHaw. 

| Pschent, p-skhent (psxent). “gy/iol. [a. 
Gk. Y¥xér7, = Egyptian Demotic p-shheut, ic. p def, 
article ‘the’ + skhent:—Hierogl. sekhen, sekhent, — 
sckhet, sekhte, the double crown of Egypt.) The 
double crown of ancicnt Egypt, combining the 
white crown of Upper Egypt with the red crown 
of Lower Egypt, used after the union of the two | 
kingdoms under Mencs. (See Budge, Decrees of | 
Afeniphis (1904) 1.32.) 
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The word came into use Urrough the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone in 1798; in this, line g of the Exyptian teat 
has a hieroglyph read sc&fe?, line 26 of the Demotie text 
has peskhené, and line 44 of the Greck text has byerr 

[1802 Prumree in Gentl, Mag. LXXI1. 1108 In the midst 
of which shall be the crown called Yayevr (an Egyptian 
word probably), 1809 Porson in Clarke Greek Marbles 64 
Yhe éastleia called YoNENT,) 1814 T. Vouxc in Archer 
olovia XVAVI. 69 ‘There shall be placed in the midst of them 
the crown Pachent, which ornament he then wore, 1857 
Dincn etac. Pottery (1858) 1. 87 Wrz, the mother goddess, 
the companion of Amen-Ra, wearing on her head the 
pschent or Egyptian crown. 1877.4. BL Epwarns lp 
NUE NNIS a1 me King is crowned with the pschent. 1888 
Chambers’ Encycl. 1, 22f2 ‘These are the eka figures 
of Egyptian sculpture, being 66 fect high from the feet to 
the Asekené with which the king's head ts covered. 


Pselaphognath (ps-, s?lafogna:p). Zool. [f. 
inod.L. L'sélaphoguatha neut. pl, f. Gr. ppdrapar 
lo grope about + yvd@es jaw.] A member of the 
Pselaphognatha, a division of diplopod A/yriapoda, 
having the second pair of jaws pediform, Se 
Pselaphognathons (-g'gnapas) a., belonging to 
this division, 

Psellism (ps-,se'lizm’. adh. [ad. Gr. pea- 
Mopes stammering, f YeddAiev to stammer, f 


| Weadddsstammering. Cf mod. F. pse/disme (Littré).] 


Any defect of enunciation, as stammering, lisping, 
ctc., due cither to nervous affection or to malforma- 
tion of the youal organs. So Psellismo‘logist, 
Psellismo‘logy, “oNce-7ds. 

[1799 Moore Ved. Dict, Psellismuts, defect of speech, 
1842 in DunGiison Jed. fet.) 1856 Z/ouseh, Words Nov. 
464 Vrofessors of Psellismology have existed for some time 
past. 1890 Cent. Dict, [’seldtsa. 1895 in Syd, Soe. Levs 

Psephism (ps-, sffiz'm). Gr. Antiz. Also 
in Gr.-Lat. form psephitsma, pl. -ata. fad. 
Gr. pagiana, f. Ynpitev to vote, prop. with 
pebbles, f. £fpos pcbble.] A decree enacted by a 
vote of a public assembly, esp. of the Athenians. 

1656 liounr Glossoyn, Psephisur (pscphisma), a decree, 
Statute, Law or Ordinance. 1697 Potter A utig, Greece | 
xxvi. (1715) 149 No Psephism shall piss to the Commons, 
before [ete]. 1860 Mitt, Kepr. Govt. (1865) 41/1 In the 
Athenian Democracy, .. in the time of its most complete 
ascendancy, the popular Lcclesia could pass Psephisms 
unostly decrees on single matters of policy), but laws, su 
called, could only be made or altered by..the Nomotheta. 

Psephite (ps-, sifeit). Ji. [mod. f, Ger. 
psephit, ¥. pséphite, { Gr. pispos pebble, round 
stone+-itE! 2b.] A breccia or conglomerate 
composed of pebbles or small rounded stones. 
lence Psephitic (-i'tik) @., of, of the nature of, 
small pebbles; composed as a conglomerate of 
small rounded pebbles or stones. 

he Rutney Study Rocks xiv. 299 The clastic rocks, 
which he divides into the ae (from dos, a small 
stone); the psammitic, and the pelitic. 

Psephomancy (ps-,sifomensi). [f. Gr. piypos 
pebble + -mancy.] See quot. 

1727 Dattey vol. I, dsephomancy, «a Divination hy 
Pebble-Stones, distinguished by certain Characters, and pul 
as Lots into a Vessels which, having made certain Supplica- 
tions to the Gods to direet them, they drew out, and accord- 
ing to the Characters, conjectured what should happen to 
them. 1852 Rocer Thesaurus § 511. 

+ Psetta‘ceous, ¢. Obs. rare—', [f. L. psctta 
(Pliny), a. Gr. yfjrra a turbot or other flat lish + 
-ackous.] Belonging to the group of flat fishes. 

3661 Loven. (dist, Anint. § Alin. Introd. The Psetta- 
ceous, or plain and _spinose, have a spine that seemeth to be 
divided in the midd’st. ; 

Psettine (ps-, se‘tain), a (sb.) /ehth. [f. 
mod.L, Psetting pl., §. Psetta, name of the typical 
genus: sec prec. and -1xe!,] Belonging to the 
subfamily Psetézve of flat fishes, including the turbot, 
brill, ete. b. sd. A fish of this subfamily. 

Pseuchomachy, variant of Psycnomacuy Oés. 

Pseuchrolutist, obs. variant of PsyclRoLurist. 

Pseud-aconitins to -axis: see Psxupo- 2. 

+ Pseu:dapo'stle. 02s. Alsopseudo-apostle. 
[ad. Gr. pevdandarodcs (2 Cor. xi. 13), f. pevd- 
(see PsEupo-) + dméarodos ApostLe.] A false 
er pretended apostle. 

[e1449: sce Pseupo.] agss Larimer Led. Sir E. Baynton 
in Foxe 4. & JW. (1563) 1322/1 And what the pseudoapostles 
[ect, 3583 pseudapostles}, aduersaries to saynt Paule, woulde 
so haue taken them. 1624 Br. Mat Sera, Phi iin 18 
Rem. Wks, (1660) 14 For these Philippian Pseudapostles; 
‘Two wayes were they enemies to the Cross of Christ. 3709 
Let. to Ld. Mayor] 4 Thissanguinary Pscudapostle. | 1721- 
3800 Baicev, Pseudapostle. [1846 Worcester, f’sendo- 


. apostle.) 


So + Pseu:daposto'lical a. Ods. : 
_ 1605 M. Surcuren Brief Exam. 61 An idle declamation 
in prayse of this pseudapostfol]Jicall petition. 

|| Psendechis (ps-, si#‘dekis). Zoo/. [mod.L. 
generic name, f, Gr. Yevd-, Psxup(o- + éxes viper.] 
A genus of very venomous snakes of family Codz- 
bride, series Proteroglypha, subfamily £lapin, 
including the Black Snake or Purple Death-adder, 
L. porphyriacus of Australia. Hence attrib. 
pseudechis poison, poisoning. Also Pseude'chic c., 
of or pertaining to the Pseudechis. 

1897 Alibult’s Syst. Med. U1. 811 The toxic proteids of 
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the poison of pscudechis. 
pruto-albumose, and so does 
In the case of pseudechis poisoning. 
the injection of pseudechic venom. 

Pseudelephant, -elminth: see Psxvpo- 2. 

|| Psendepigrapha (ps-, siddépi‘grafa), 5d. 
pl. [a. Gr. nent. pl. of pevdentypag-os * with false 
title’, f. Yevd-, PsEUD(O- + émypader to inscribe (sec 
Evicrarn), Cf. Avocrypaa.] A collective term for 
beoks or writings bearing a false title, or ascribed 
to another than the trne author; spurious writ- 
ings; sfec. applicd to certain Jewish writings 
composed about the beginning of the Christian 
cra, but ascribed to various patriarchs and prophets 
of the Old Testament, Also séxg. in anglicized 
form Pseudepigraph (-¢ pigraf). 

3692 Ray Disc. 37 ‘The Verses nuw extant under the Name 
of Sibylline Oracles are all suspected tv be false and pseud- 
epigrapha, 1884 C. A. Brices Bibl. Stay 155 The book 
of Jubilees of the first century and other pseudepigraphs 
of the time. 1886 — Alessfanic Proph. xii. 412 We have 
an example of such a pseudepigraph in Ecclesiastes. 1906 
H. B. Swere Apocalypse Introd. xv. § 1.170 The Jewish 
pseudepigrapha bear the names of Old ‘Testament patri- 
archs, kings, or prophets. 

llence Pseudepi’graphal, Psendepigra‘phic, 
-ical [sce Ericrapuic], Psendepi‘graphous adjs., 
pertaining to er having the character of pseud- 
epigrapba ; falscly or erroncously ascribed to some 
author; spurious ; Psendepi‘graphy [sce EPIGRA- 
yur], false ascription ef authorship. 

@ 1638 Menx I’&s. (1672) 388, TF will not set my rest upon 
a *Pseudepigraphal ‘Festimony. 1715 M. Davies 4 then. 
Brit... Pref. 6 Amongst these Pseudo-Ke igraphal Pamphlets 
of such early Pretensions, must be plac'd St. James's Proto- 
Evangelion. 1904 H. A. A. Kenxepy Se. Lauls Concept. 
fast Things it. 63 The pseudepigraphal literature of 
Jndaisin anterior to and contemporary with St. Paul. 3879 
J. Jacons in 19/4 Cen?. Sept. 498 Its history is obscured by 
amass of “pseudepigraphic writings. 1867 Sat. Kev. 
30 Mar. 408/2 Intw the wild chaos a so-called *psend-epi- 
graphical writings ..they threw theirown gospel. 1678 Cun. 
wort Zutedd, Syst. 1. iv. §. 17.296 To conclude the Orphick 
Poems to have been “Pscudepigraphous, 1894 G. C. M. 
Dovenas in Lev Mosaica 75 [That] the whole of the pro- 
phets and historical books are pseudepigraphous or pseudo- 
nymous. 1842 Branve Dict. Se. ete. *Psendepigraphy, the 
ascription of false names of authors to works. 

+ Pseudepi‘scopy. Obs. rare. Also 8 pseud- 
episcopacy. Gr. yevdeniaxoros a spurious 
bishop: sce Eviscopy.] The rule or existence of 
a spurious or pretended bishop or bishops. 

1641 Mirron Awmade. Pref. 2 A long usurpation aod 
convicted Pseudepiscopy of Prelates [adtered in 18/h ce. edd. 
fo pseudepiscopacy']. 

Pseudeponymous (ps-, si#dépg'nimas), @. 
Gr. Hist. [f. Gr. pevdendvupos falsely named 
after some one (f. yev- Psrupo- + éndyvpos 
given ag a name)+-ous: see Eroxya, Eroxy- 
Mocs.] That gives an erroncous name to the year, 
that is wrongly named (as archon of the year). 

1853 Grove Greece u. xc. XI. 673 vole, This decree.. 
bears date on the 26th of the mont Skirrophorion (June), 
under the archonship of Nausikles. ‘This archon is a wrong 
or pseud-eponymous archon, 

Pseudhemal to -imago: sce PsEULO- 2. 
Pseurdism. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. yevd-ys false + 
-1sM.] A false statement. 

1899 O. Kev. Apr. 424 Conventional pseudisms have been 
incessantly meted out to him, 


|| Pseudisodomon (psi“djaisy dimen). Ane. 
Arch, [neut, of Gr. PevdiadSopos adj. (Vitruvius), 
f. Wevd- (sce PsEUDO-) + ioddopos (see Tsopouoy).] 
A method of building in which the courses were 
of unequal height, length, or thickness, but the 
blocks alike in each course. Hence Psendiso'- 
domous a., of the nature of or pertaining to this. 
60 Hottann Péiny IL. 593 In case they be not even lait 
nor ranged streight, but that some part of the wall is thicker 
than others, they terme it Pseudisodomon. 1706 Purtturs, 
Pseudisodomon, ..a kind of Building, the Walls of which are 
made of Stone of an unequal Thickness. 1850 Lene tr. 
C. O. Malter's Anc. Art § 222 (ed. 2) 219 ‘The walls are 
isodomous or pseudisodomous, often with oblique joints. 
Psendo (psisido, sido), quasi-aaj. (s6., adv.) 
[The combining element PsEubo- as a separate 
word.] False, counterfeit, pretended, spurious. 
+ Also adsol, (Now usually hyphened to the follow- 
ing noun: see PsEvbo- 1.) +b. 5d, (with pf.) A false 
petson, a pretender. +¢. adv. Falsely. Obs, rare. 
1380 Wen Ji7és. 1880) 308 Hou men shal knowe siche 
pseudoes. Jd. 479 Many pseudois may speke myche 
wib-oute ground. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 190 Tt were thanne 
litel nede Among the men to taken hiede Of that thei 
hieren Pseudo telle, Which nou is come furto duelle, 1402 
Pol. Poents (Rolls) UL 35 Ffor thou and other pseudo han 
marrid hem in the way. ¢1449 Pecock Nepr. Ut xt. 342 
Sa manye pseudo or false Apostlis. /b¢d. 343. What so greet 
myscheef schulde bi likelihode baue come i habundaunce 
of ricches in tho pseudo, as came bi her pouerte in hem, 
whanne thei diffameden the trewe Apostlis. 1581 MAxeeck 
Bk, of Notes 42 Such Pseudo apostles was among vs some. 
times. 3679 in Reg. Synod of Dunblane (1877) 150 By the 
said Bishop and a coannittee of his pseudo Synod deposed 
from the exercise of my ministrie. 1810 Scotr Le/. to 
Morritt 2 Mar. in Lockhart, Luxuries which, when tong 
gratified, become _a.sort of pseudo necessaries. 1854 Mrs. 


(bid. 812 Cobra poison contains 
seudechis potsun,  /déd. 824 
bid, 822 Effects of 
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Ouuant M, dfepbura U. 221 ‘Your reverent worship has 
acquaintance with my kinswoman ’, said the pseudo youth, 

Psendo- (ps-, sizde), before a vowel usually 
pseud-, repr. the Gr. combining element ypevdo-, 
yeud-, ‘false, falsely’, from stem of pevd-ns adj. 
false, Yetd-os falsity, falsehood, Yev5-erv to deceive, 
cheat, Yev5-ea6ac to be false, speak falsely. Form- 
ing in Greek many compounds; with sbs., as 
pevdoudprus, -tup false witness, Yevdardorodos falsc 
apostle or messenger, PevdapeOzos a false number, 
Yevdapyupos mock-silver; with adjs, or adj. forma- 
tives = falsely, as YevdoAdyos speaking falsely, 
yevddrAouros feigned to be rich; and somelimcs 
with verbs, as Pevdomoety Lo falsify. 

Some of these Gr, substantives and adjectives 
were adopted in later Latin, esp. terms of natural 
hislory, as pseudanchiisa bastard alkanet, psezdo- 
Ssphex false wasp, psendosmaragdus false emerald, 
and words of Christianity, as pseudafosto/us, 
pseudochristus, pseudoprophita, etc. In later 
times, fsexdo- was prefixed also to L. words, 
as pseudofiivus bastard yellow, pserdoliguidus, 
pseudopastor (Jerome). Thence it became common 
in med.L., as in psendotoctor, pseudonuncius, etc, : 
see Du Cange. 

In English, fsezdo- appears first in Wyclif, viz. in 
adaptations of L. words of the Vulgate, as Asezfo- 
christ, pseudoprophet, and in words formed after 
these, as Aserdto-clerh, psendo-frere ( = friar), pseado- 
priest. Few examples oecur in the 15th and 
16th c., and in these fsezdo was usually written 
separately, as an adj.: sec prec, word, But afler 
1600 the combination of psezéo- with a sb. became 
common: at least 20 examples appear before 
1700, and 20 more before 1800, Hy 1800 psezto- 
had become a living element prefixable at will, 
instead of the adjective fadse or spurious, to any sb., 
and the examples during the roth c. are very 
numerous, To adjectives pserdo- began to be pre- 
fixed inthe 17th c. ; but examples are not numerous 
till the roth c., when the use with an adj. became 


nearly as free as with a sb. 

tn this dictionary, words in psexdo- are dealt with in 
three groups: 1. Those in which the two elements have 
their obviousand ordinary sense, Aserdo- being thus equiva- 
leat to aa adj, or adv. 

2. Scientific and technical terms, not in general use, in 
which either the element with which pseadv- is combined, 
is not a separate word in English, or if it is, the combination 
is a permanent term, with a special meaning. 

3. Important combinations and compounds, in general 
use, or of long history, or haviag derivatives: these are 
treated as Main words, . . 

1, Prefixed to any noun or adjective, forming 
combinations, mostly nonce-wds., with the sense 
‘ false, pretended, connterfeit, spurions, sham, falsely 
so called or represented ; falsely, spuriously, appa- 
rently but not really’, Here fsezdo- is properly 
hyphened, 

As psendo-can be prefixed to any word almost as freely as 
it can be qualified by ‘false’ or the like, the possible com- 
hinations are uniimited in number, and no purpose would 
he served by giving a long list. Instead of this, a catena o} 
quotations is given in chronological order to illustrate the 
use, a. with a substantive, b. with an adjective. 

a. Prefixed to sbs. 

[ce 1380; see Pserupo-Curist, Pseupoprornet.) ¢ 1380 
Wyeir Sel, Wés. I. 176 Siche novelries of pseudo-freris 
shuldea preiatis and alle mea azen stonden. /4i:. 200 And 
so pseudo-clerkes..spuylen symple men as wolves doone 
sheepe. Jd. II. 173 3if pseudo-preestis prechea amys. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 158 Nicephorus mentioneth 
a Psendo-Moses of the lewes..destroied..with his Com- 
plices in a like rebellion. 1628 Burton Anat. dfed1, tit, 1. 
iv. (ed. 3) 195 So must I needs... bitterly taxe those tyrannising 
Pseudopolititians. 1649 Heviin Xelat, §& Observ. u. ‘Yo 
Rdr., A Combination or Faction of Pseudo-Polititians, and 
Psendo-Theologitians, Ieretics aad Schismaticks. 1652 
Gavutr Magastrom, 365 Praestigious sacrificers, and pseudo- 
presagers, 1657 Tomutnson Renou's Disf. 130 He derides 
the Vanity..of the Pseudomedick. a@x1658 J. Durnam 
Exp. Rev. xiv. i. 500 This doctrine was urged against the 
Psendo-nicodimites, 1674 G. ‘FHomson (t/t/e) “Op8opeBodog 
larpo-xupixy..The Character of an Ortho-Chymist and 
Pseudo-Chymist, 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 2 This 
Rebellious Psendo-Minister. /4id. 70 Twenty six..of these 
Heroical Pscudo-Zealots. 1711 SuaFTEsa. Charac. (1737) 
1. 165 These may be term’d a sort of pscudo-asceticks. 1743 
Pore Dune. Mock-Advt., A certain Pretender, Psendo- 
Poet, or Phantom, of the name of Tibbald. 1751 Swotcere 
Per. Pit. (1779) LU. Axiii. 192 This psendo-enthusiast pro. 
posed to visit the great church. 1753 — Ct. Fathovte (1784) 
208/2 ‘Fhe pseudo-parson was very much affected by this 
generous proffer. 19755 Afonitor No, 1. I. 8 Pseudo-patriots, 
who under the mask of liberty and public virtue, concealed 
their self-interested ..designs. a7 Bixcustone Comne UL, 
xvi, 248 The writ of guare infedit commands the disturbers, 
the bishop, the psendo-patron, and his clerk, to permit the 
plaiatiff to present a proper person..to such a vacant church, 
1787 Jerrerson IJVrit. (1859) LU. 240 These Pseudo- 
evangelists pretended to inspiration. 1802-12 BexTHam 
Ration. Judic. Evid, (1827) V.617 Whether in the character 
of legislator or pseudo-legislator, 1809 Byron Bards § 
Ren. viii, O'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail. 
18a: New Monthly Alag. 304, |..propose..that we use the 
tern Psendo.Gendtleman, to signify gentleman in its, .abused 
sense, 1835 Soutury Doctor Interch. ix. I}, 27 As 
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| ferox (also pseudo-aconitine). 
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justly eatitled to the name of the Koran as the so called ‘ 
pseudo-bible itself, 1838-9 Watram /fést, Lit, Da. iii, 
§ 18.13 A dogmatic pseudo-philosaphy, like that of Para- 
celsus. 1844 in Archirod. Frné. (1845) 1. 347 ‘The pseudo- 
isle of Purbeck. 1851 Ruskin Séowes Feu, (1874) Lexx. 213 
Inlaid with mock “arcades in pseudv-perspective. 1853 
Hawtnorsk /ug. Note-Bhks. (1883) b. 418 Vhey..have no 
pseudo-gentility to support. 1859 Saxk Poems, Progress 
190 ‘Fhe march of Progress let the Muse explore In pseudo- 
science and empiric lore. 1879 Farrar St. /'auéd Il. 54 
Those who,.vented their hatred of Paul in the Pseudo- 
Clementines. [Cf. #déd. 1.677 The forgeries known as the 
Clementine Homilies, the Clementine Recognitions.) 1887 
Datly News 19 Oct. 2/7 The artisans’ dwellings..the sites 
of which were sold to psendo-philanthropists so cheaply. | 
tgor Daily Chron, 9 Sept. 3/9 Pseudo-edueation is eral 
born workers and stifling thinkers in the birth. 
b. Prefxed to adjs. | 
| 


(1664: sce Pseuno-Curtstran.] 1673 H. More Brief 
Reply App. 3, add superstitious... ; and by superstitious, ¢ 
understand pseudoreligious, if ] may so speak, that is, false 
or es religious worship. 1677 Prot O.vfordsh, 235 
A Pseudo-perpetual motion made by the descent of several 
guilt bullets upon an indented declivity. 1684 Levetyn 
Diary 23 Feb, A psendo-politic adherence to the French 
interest. 1817 Cotraince Jog, Lit. 19 Pope’s.. translation 
of Homer, which, I] do not stand alone in regarding as the 
main source of our pseudo-poctic diction. 1824 Dispin 
Libr, Contp. 585 Vhe literary, or rather the pseudo-literary 
history of the first half of the sixteenth century. 1841 
‘Thackeray d/ex 4 Coats Wks. 1900 NED. Gog Ina sort of 
pseudo-military trim, 1850 Grote Greece tL ivi, VEIL. 503 
In one of the Aristotelian or Pseudo. Aristotelian treatines. 
1854 De Quincey clatofiag, SA. Wks. Tl. azr As yet. 
false taste, the pseado-romantic rage, had not violated the 
most awful solitudes. 1865 Pusey “¢rez. 365 he pseudo- 
reformed and unbelieving philosophers of those times. 1872 
Lowntn Afdédon Prone Wks. 18g0 LV. 65 Impertinent details 
of what we must call the psendo-dramatic kind. 1880 
Swinuurne Séad, Shads, 113 Too deeply ingrained, .to be 
perverted by any provincial or psendo-patriotic preposses- 
sions, 1886 Wacw. dfae. Mar, 427 Scholastic fancies... 
clothed with psendo-logical forms. 1899 Adééutt’s Syst. 
Afed. VIL. 658 The pseudo.-localising symptoms. .are apt to 
lead to an erroneous opinion as to the exact position of the | 
new growth, 

2. Special combinations: nearly all terms of | 
modern science, (a) indicating close or deceptive 
resemblance to the thing denoted by the sccond 
element, without real identity or affinity with it; | 
or sometimes simply denoting an abnormal or 
erratie form or kind of the thing; (4) denoting 
something which does not correspond with the | 
realily, or to which no reality corresponds, as false 
perceptions, errors of judgement or statement. 

The second element is properly Greck, hut very frequently 
Latin, and occasionally English; in the last case almost 
always hyphened, but not so usnally in the other two except 
when the full form pseudo- is used before a vowel. 

‘These words, like those int, are practically unlimited in 
number ; themore important are entered in their alphabetical 
places as main words; others of less importance follow here. 


Psend-aco‘nitine (formerly -i-tia) Chem, a 
highly poisonous alkaloid occurring in Aconitum 
(Improper use 
of prefix.) || Pseudesthe'sia /’a/4. [mod.L.; 
cf. AxesTuESIA}, false or depraved sensation, as | 
that occurring appareatly in an amputated limb. 
Psendambula‘crum /oo/. (pl. -a), name for each 
of five spaces or areas resembling ambulacra in 
certain Crinoids ; so Psendambula‘cral @., simu- 
lating an ambulacrum, or of the nature of a psend- 
ambulacrum (Cent. Dic’... Pseudamam-boid a, 
Zool., deceptively resembling an amceba. |] Pseud- 
aphia (-'fid) /2/h. [mod.L., f. Gr. apy touch], , 
false or perverted sense of touch (Mayne 1858, 
Billings Net, Med. Dict. 1890). Psenda:pose- | 
ma‘tic a. Zool, [Gr. awd away, ofjpa sign, mark], 
applied to deceptive markings or colouring of an | 
animal, having a tendency to repel the attacks of | 
another species, e.g. by suggesting something 
dangerous or unpleasant. ‘+ Pseudarachnidan | 
(-drce‘knidin) @., of or pertaining to a divi- 
sion of the Tracheate Arachnida, also termed 
Adelarthrosomata, containing the Pseudo-scor- 
pions, Solpugite, and Mlarvestmen; as sd, an 
arachnidan of this order, || Psendarthro‘sis 
Surg. (pl. -oses) [Gr. dppwos articulation], 
the formation of a false joint, as when the two 
parts of a fractured bone fail to unite. Psend- 
ataxic a, Path., resembling but not really of the 
nature of ataxy. Pseuda:xine a. Zool, applied 
to a group of Cervide or deer closely resembling 
the Axis (Ax1s2), Pseuda‘xis Bo/. (also pseudo- 
axis: pl. -es), an apparent axis or main shoot 
formed by the series of stronger branches of the 
successive bifurcations in dichotomous branching. 
Peeude‘lephant Zoo/.,an animal resembling an 
elephant, asa mastodon. Psen‘delminth, pseud- 
helminth, ath. [Gr. fps, édpuv0- worm], 
something deceptively resembling an entoparasitic 
worm. {|Psende‘lytron (pl. -a) Zitom., a 
spurious or degenerate elytron or wing-sbeath in 
certain insects. Pseude‘mbryo Zoo/., a spurious 
embryo; a term applied to various larval forms in 
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sea-urchins, starfishes, and sponges; hence Pseud- 
embryonic a, || Pseudence'phalus Pa/k. [Gr 
éyxépados brain}, a monster having a vascular 
tumour in place of the brain (Dunglison 1844). 
|| Pseudepiploon (-¢piplojn) Orni/h., a mem- 
brane in the abdomen of certain birds, resembling 
lhe epiploon in mammals, but not investing the 
inteslines; hence Pseudepiploic @. Pseud- 
e:pisema'tic a. Zool. [Gr. émi upon, ofpo sign, 
mark], applied to markings or colouring de- 
ceptively resembling those called cfisematic, which 
serve to allure or atiract other individuals of the 
species, Psendhse'mal, pseudo-hemal @ Zool. 
(Gr. afza blood], of or pertaining to the circu- 
lating fluid in some inverteLrales, analogous to 
but not really blood, and to the vessels which 
contain it. || Psendhalteres (-haltieréz) 54. A. 

“ntom, [see Hatreres], a name for the /red- 
elytra (sec above’. {| Psendima‘go Lufton, an 
imperfect imago or winged stage in certain insecls, 
as the Lphemeride, succceding the pupal stage: 
also called saéimayo; hence Pseudima'‘ginal a, 
Pseudo-aca‘cia, lhe tree Aebinia J’semdacacia 
(= Acacia! 2, LOcUST-TREE 2}. Pseudo-aconi- 
tine = pseadavonitine. Psendo-a ikaloid Chev, 
a substance allicd to the alkaloids, but not strictly 
one of them. Pseu‘do-a:ngle Gcov:., an angle 
in non-Euclidean geometry. Pseudo-apople‘etic a. 
Path. simulating apoplexy. Psendo-articula’- 
tion Zoo/., a structure having the appearance of an 
articulation but not really forming one. Psendo- 
a‘xis = fseudaxts (sce above). 

(Continued on next page.) 

[1875 11. C. Woop 7%c af. (1879) 171 Bohm and Ewens have 
physivlogically studied the alkaloid of Aconitum ferox 
under the name of “fscudaconitia,] 1876 Harcey Jat 
Med. (ed. 6' 777 ‘The variety of aconitia obtained from this 
plant has been very improperly termed pscud-aconiline or 
pseud-aconitia. 1842 Dunciison Med, Lea. “/'seudas- 
thesia, 1855 J. R. Revnoios Dis. Brain viil, Pseudacs- 
thesiae are common. 1872 Nicno.son /’a/aeat. 133 Each 
*psend-ambulacrum is furrowed by a longitudinal groove, 
1880 W.S. Kenn fafusoria t. itt. 57 [These] can revert 
at will toa “psend-amoasboid and repent state. 1890 Povt- 
ton Colours Aut. xvit, 337 *Pseudaposematic cclours.. 
arespecial. instances of Procryptic colours. .and deceptively 
resemble Aposematic colours. 1835 Kixny //ad, § List. 
Anim, IL. six. 302 *Pseudarachnidan Condylopes. This 
Class, which is formed from the Tracheary Arachnidans of 
Latreille, differs from the preceding principally in the organs 
of Respiration and Circulation. /é7d. 303 ‘The mort 
remarkable genus of the second Order of Preudarachnidans 
is one described in the Linnean ‘Fransactions in which the 
posterior legs exhibit _a raptorious character. ‘NG 
bison Med Lea, “Pseudarthrosis, yes tr 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6). 290 Extremities of bones in stumps 
after amputation diminish in psendarthrosis. 1899 <1 dbnff's 
Syed. Med. VII. 383 ‘Phere were motor disordeis. .at first 
*pseudataxic. 1877 A. H. Garrop in /’rre. Zool. Sec. 13 
Pama vulgarés lete.]..are intimately allied tothe > Pseud- 
axine group. 187§ Bexneir & Dyer Sachs’ Sot. 157 Vhe 
apparent primary shoot, which in fact consists of the bases 
of consecutive bifurcations, may..be termed a *Pseud-axis 
or Sympodium,  /4éf. 158 ‘Two principal forms of Cyme 
may be distinguished, according as a Pseud-axis. .is formed 
or not, 1767 Hunrer in 272. Trans. UN U1. 38 A *psend- 
elephant, or anintal incognitune, 599 Cent, Dict. cites 
Cours. 1866 Counotp Zapeworms Introd. g Sometimes 
these *pseudelminths are really so worm-like that a mere 
naked eye examination is insufficient to determine their 
nature. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Exfomol, 1V. xlvii. 370 * Pseud- 
elytra twisted, attached to the anterior leg, 1840 Westwoon 
Classif. Insects 11. 294 note, The pseudelytra [Mr. Newman] 
considers as analogons to the tippets of the Lepidoptera, 
1877 *Pseud-embryo [see pseudoproct below]. 1880 W. 5S. 
Kent /ufusoria 1. 191 The coalescing amocbiform zooids.. 
form by repeated segmentation a pseud-embryo, or so-called 
ciliated larva, 1883 W. F. K, Wetoon in Proc, Zool. Soc. 
640 In all the Anatida:. .the representative of the horizontal 
septum is attached to the ventral abdominal wall,..so that 
it does not cover any of the intestine coils. Mote. Vhis 
septuin has been mentioned by various authors... From its 
resemblance to a modified Mammalian mesentery, | would 
propose to call it ‘“psexdepiplodn", 1890 Poutrton Colones 
dni xvii, 337, *Pseudepisematic colours .. are special 
instances of Anticryptie colours.., and may depend for 
success upon the deceptive resemblance to Episematic 
colours. 1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc, un. tii. 562 In the Hirndi- 
nidae..a system of vessels homologous with the *pseud- 
haemal system exists. 1877 Huxcey daat. Juv. Anti, i. $7 
In the Arthropoda no segmental organs or pseud-haemal 
vessels arc kaowa. 1840 Westwood Classif. Jusects Il. 
292 These organs have been termed prébalanciers, prathal- 
teres, *pseudhalteres, Neg oa oranterior wings. 1836-9 
Yodd's Cyct, Anat, 11. 880/2 The condition of the insect 
previously to this change [i.e. after throwing, off the pupa- 
covering, but before ridding themselves of the delicate 
enveloping membraae] has been called by Mr. Curtis the 
*pseudimago state. 1867 F, Francis Angéing vi. (1880) 195 
It is only a half complete insect, and is termed the pseuds 
imago, or false image. 1775 A. Burnasy Trav. N. Amer. 
& It produces..the *pseudo-acacia, or locust-tree. | 1903 

aily Chron. 19 May 7/1 The acacia to be tried is. ,the 
pseudo-acacia introduced from North America, where it is 
called the locust tree. 1887 A. M. Brown Anin. Athaloids § 
They might be some “pseudo-alkaloid.., such as kreatine or 
kreatinine, amides rather than alkalies. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med, V11. 666 In *pseudo-apoplectic attacks the appli- 
cation of cold to the head, blistering fete.]..are the best reme- 
dial measures. 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 1204 Possibly the last 
transverse *pseudo-articulation is incorrectly so coasidered. 
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Pseudo-, combining form, 2. Special com- 
binations, (Conténned from preceding page.) 

|| Pseudo-baci‘llus (pl.-i), false bacillus, one of 
the minute fat crystals sometimes found in spu- 
tum. | Psendo-bacte'rium (pl. -ia), a formation 
simulating a bacterium. || Pseudobasi‘dinm 
Bot. (pl. -ia), name for formations resembling and 
accompanying the basidia in certain fungi. 
|| Pseudoble-psia (erron. -blepsis) /’//. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. BA&fes looking, sight], false or perverted 
vision (= fsezdopsia), || Pseadobrachium (-bré'- 
kidm) Jchth. (pl. -ia) [mod.L., f. L. drachian 
arm], the elongated base of the pectoral fins, 
resembling an arm, in pedicnlate fishes; hence 
Pseudobra‘chial a. (Gill cited in Ceut. Dict.) 
Pseu‘dobranch (-brenk), || Pseudobra-nchia 
(pl. -ie), [| Pseudobranchium (pl. -in), /cAth. 
(Gr. Bpdyxia gills], names for an organ or structure 
in certain fishes, resembling, but not having the 
function of a gill; hence Pseudobra‘nchial a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pseudobranch, 
etc.; Pseudobranchiate a., furnished with or 
having a psendobranch, etc. Psendobroo‘kite 
Min., oxide of titanium and iron, occurring in 
small tabular crystals resembling _ brookite. 
Pseudo-bu'lb So/., the enlarged base of the stein 
resembling a bulb but solid) in many epiphytic 
orchids, 
form of paralysis, in symptoms but not in origin, 
resembling bulbar paralysis (Billings 18go), 
Pseudo-bw'lbil #o/., an outgrowth producing 
antheridia and archegonia, which sometimes takes 
the place of the sporangia in ferns. Pseudo- 
bulbous @. Sof., apparently but not really bulb- 
ous; of the nature of or having a pseudobulb. 
Pseudo-ca‘rcinoid a. and sb. Zool, (Gr. xapxivos 
crab], applied to certain macrurous crustaceans 
which simulate brachyurous ones or crabs 
(liuxley). BPseu:do-ceratophorus (-seritg*f5ras) 
a, Zool, [Gr. xépas, xepar- horn, -popos bearing], 
apparently hom-bearing; resembling the bnds of 
horns, {| Pseudocerca‘ria Zoo/., a stage in certain 
Gregarinida resembling a Cercarfa. || Pseudo- 
chromia (-krdumia) / ath. [Gr. yp@pa colour], 
false or perverted perception of colour (Dunglison 
1857, Billings 1890), Pseudochronism (-p*kron- 
iz’m) [after AxacuKonis], a false dating, an error 
in date. Pseu:dochrono‘logist, a false chrono- 
logist, one who attributes a false date to some 
occurrence, Pseudo-chry‘salis /v/om, == pseudo- 
pupa (sce below). Psendochry‘solite A/in. [cf. 


Gr. PevdoxpucdArGos (Diodorus Siculus)], a mineral i 


resembling chrysolite. BPseu‘docosle (-si/l) Axaté. 
[Gr. xotdos hollow], (¢) applied to the body- 
cavity of certain invertebrates, derived from spaces 
developed secondarily in the mesoblast, not 
directly from the blastoccele or original eavity 
of the embryo; (4) applied to the fifth ventricle of 
the brain; henee Psendocee‘lian a. in sense (4), 
Psendoce‘lic a. in sense (2), Pseudoce’lome 
[cf Ca:nome] = sense (a). || Pseu:docolume'lla 
Zool, a Structure in corals simnlating a colu- 
mella (see quot.); hence Pseudocolumellar a. 
Pseudo-commissure Zoo/, [mod.L. pseudocom- 
missira}, a kind of commissure, consisting of 
connective tissue, not of nerve-substanee [see Com- 
MISSURE 4], joining the olfactory lobes in certain 
hatrachians; hence Pseudo-commi:ssural a. 
|| Pseudoconcha (-kp'nki) Orzith. [see Concrta 
4c], a turbinated structure in the nose of birds, in 
front of and-below the turbinal proper. Pseu‘do- 
cone /:nonz.,a fluld or gelatinous cone in the eyes 
of certain Diptera, as distinct from the solid erystal- 
line cone in the eyes of other insects; also attri. 
oradj, Psendo-co'rneous a. Zo00/., composed of a 
substance simulating true horn, as the base of the 
horn in the pronghorn antelope, which consists of 
agglutinated hairs. || Pseudoco'rtex Zo/., a false 
cortex, as that formed by the secondary branches 
closely adpressed to the main branch in certain 
seaweeds (Cent. Dict. 1890, Syd. Soc. Lex, 1895). 
|| Psendoc‘osta Zoo/. (pl. -s) [l.. costa rib], each 
of the slightly projecting parts between the septa 
of certain corals. Psendoco'state a., (a) Bot. 
applied to a leaf in which the veins are confluent 
so as to form an apparent marginal or intra- 
marginal vein (77eas. Bot. 1866); (6) Zool. hav- 
ing pseudocostx. + Pseu:docotyle‘don Fo. Obs., 
a name for the germinating threads of the spores 
of cryptogams, formerly considered analogous to 
the cotyledons of phanerogams (Cent. Dict. 1890). 
So || Pseudocotyle'dons (mod...) 7/4, crypto- 
gamous plants. Pseudo-cri‘sis /’ath. (see quot.). 


Pseudo-balbar a. /’'ath., applied toa | 
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Pseu‘do-crou:p Jath.,adisorder simulating croup, 
as faryngtsmus stridulus (Dunglison 1853), 
Pseudo-cu'bic, -eu‘bical adjs. Cryst., said of a 
composite erystal of lower symmetry simulat- 
ing a simple one of the cubie system. Pseudo- 
eu'mene Chem., a hydrocarbon isomeric with 
cumene, being a modification of trimethylbenzene, 
C,H; (CH),, oceurring in coal-tar oil. [| Pseudo- 
cyclosis A7zo/, [mod.L.: see Crcnosis], ‘the 
apparent circulation of food-particles within the 
body of an amoeba’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). || Pseudo- 
eyesis (-saiji'sis) Phys. [mod.L., f Gr. xtqots 
conception], spurious conception or pregnancy 
Dnnglison 1842), Pseu'docyst (-sist) [see 
2¥8T], (a) Zoo/, a protoplasmie body occurring 
in certain Gregarinida; (6) Aot. each of several 
protoplasmic bodies formed by the breaking up of 
the filaments of certain Protophpta; (¢) Lath. a 
false cyst, as a part of the peritoneal eavity closed 
by adhesion of the viscera in peritonitis. || Psendo- 
delti'dium Zoo/,, a simple shelly plate which 
takes the place of the deltidium in certain brachio- 
pod shells, Pseutdo-di:ke Geo/., a fissure filled up 
with sedimentary or other matter, having the 
appearance of a dike (DIKE 9, 9b). || Psendo- 
diphthe'ria /’a//., a disease simulating diph- 


| theria: also attrib. as pseudodtiphtheria bacillus; 


so Pseu:do-diphtheri‘tic a. [cf. DieHtuertric]. 
Pseudo-di'stance (cont, distance in non-Euclid- 
ean geometry (Cent. Dict.).  Pseu'dodont a. 
Zool, [Gr, dos tooth], having horny epidermic 
teeth, as the Orxithoriynchus. Pseudo-erysi'- 
pelas /ah., any inflammatory disease resem- 
bling erysipelas; so Pseu:do-erysipe'latous a. 
+ Pseudo-erythrin Chew., ‘an old name of 
ethylic orsellinate’ (Watts Dect. Chem.). || Pseudo- 
fila‘ria “oo/,, a stage in the development of cer- 
tain Gregarinida, resembling a thread-worm of 
the genus /?/aria; hence Pseudo-fila‘rian a. 
Pseu:do-folia‘ceons @. Hot., simulating a leaf, leaf- 
like, Pseu‘do-fruit of., a fruit formed by 
growth and modification of other parts besides the 
ovary (e.g. a fig, a strawberry, etc.): = Pseuno- 
CARP, Psendogale'na J/7x., native zine sulphide, 
resembling lead sulphide or galena: = BLAck 
Jack 2, Buenne. || Pseudoga‘ster Zool, a 
spurious gastric cavity produced by fusion in 
sponges. || Pseudoga’strula /mébryo/., an in- 
vaginated blastosphere simulating a  gastrola. 
Psendo-general @., in /’ath. applied to a kind 
of paralysis simulating general paralysis. Pseudo-~ 
generic a. Nat. /Jist., apparently but not really 
generic; having the character of a pseudo-genus. 
Pseudo-ge‘nus Aas. Zist., a spurious genus of 
animals or plants, e.g. one based upon forms 
which are really stages in the development of some 
species. || Pseudogensia (-gifsia), -geu'stia 
fath, [mod.L., f. Gre yetars taste, -yevords to be 
tasted], false or perverted sense of taste. Psendo- 
gyne (-dzin) Lxtom, [Gr. yur female], one of the 
agamie females of aphides and other insects, which 
reproduce parthenogenetically ; so Psendogynons 
(-pdzinas) a. Pseudogyrate (-dzaierét) a. Bot, 
[Gr. yopos ring], said of a fern having the annulus 
confined to the vertex of each sporangium (77reas, 
Bot. 1866). Psendohe’mal a. = pseudhwemal 
(see above), Pseudo-hallucina'tion Psychics 
(see quot.). Pseudo-hea:rt Zoo/., each of several 
tubular organs, formerly described as hearts, form- 
ing a communication between the body-cavity and 
the pallial chamber in brachiopods, Pseudo- 
herma‘phrodite a. Bio/., apparently hermaphro- 
dite bnt actually unisexual; hence Pseudo- 
herma‘phroditism, apparent hermaphroditism, 
as that due to an abnormal structure of the ex- 
ternal sexnal organs (Cent, Dict. 1890; Syd. Soc. 
Zex, 1895). Psendo-hexa‘gonai a. Cryst., said 
of a composite erystal of lower symmetry simu- 
lating a simple one of the hexagonal system. 
Pseudo-hype’rtrophy ath. [see HyreRTROPHY], 
enlargement of an organ by growth of fat or con- 
nective tissue, with atrophy of its proper substance ; 
so Pseudo-hypertro‘phic a., applied to a form of 
paralysis caused by pseudo-hypertrophy of the 
muscles, || Pseudola‘bium Zoo/,, a part in chilo- 
podous Myriapoda (see quot.); hence Psendo- 
la‘bial @ WPseudo-la‘teral a. Bot, ‘having a 
tendency to become lateral when it is normally 
terminal, as the fruit of certain //epatica’ (Cent. 
Dict.). || Pseudoleuchemia (-livkz*miii) (erron. 
-leucromia, -ieukeemia), || Pseu:doleucocythee’- 
mia, /ath, [sec Levewamta, Leccocyrumta], 
names for HopcGkin’s DISEASE, as resembling 
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leuchcemia, but not involving increase in the 
number of leucocytes. Pseudo-leucocyte (-lidkd- 


. soit) ath., a morbid formation resembling a 


Icueocyte, Pseudo-lichen (-laitkén) Bot.,a para- 
sitie fangns resembling a lichen, but without the 
presence of an alga in the thallus. Psendo-lo-bar 
a. Path, (see quot. 1895), Psendomalachite 
(-meelikait) J/x., hydrons phosphate of copper, 
occurring in dark-green masses resembling mala- 
chite. Pseudo-me'mbrane /’a¢h., a false mem- 
brane (see MEMBRANE 1d); bence Pseudo- 
membra‘nous @., pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by a psendo-membrane. Psendo- 
memory: sce quot. Pseudo-meta‘llic a., resem- 
bling, but not of the nature of, a metal; of lustre: 
see quot. Pseudo-mi‘ca, a mineral simu- 
lating mica. Pseu'do-mo:nocotyle-donousa. Sot., 
falsely or apparently monocotyledonous, either by 
union of the cotyledons into one mass, or by 
abortion of one of them ; soPsen:do-momocotyle’- 
dou, a pseudo-monocotyledonous plant. Pseudo- 
mo'rphia, -mo'rphine Chew. [see Morrima, 
MorprmyeE], one of the alkaloids contained in 
opium; also called oxymorphine. || Pseudo- 
morula (-mp1/li) L£méryo/., an aggregate of 
unicellular organisms or spores resembling a 
morula; hence Pseudomo‘rnlar @ Pseu:do- 
multilo‘eniar a. of., apparently but not really 
multilocular; so Pseu:do-multise-ptate a. 
li Pseu:do-navice'lla, -navi‘cula (pl. -e) Zoc/. 
[see quot. 1867], an elliptical spore with pointed 
ends, forming a stage in the development of cer- 
tain Gregarinida; hence Pseu:do-navice'llar, 
enavi‘cnlar adjs. || Pseu'doneuro'ptera sd. p/. 
Zintom., an order of insects in some classifications, 
resembling the Atzroftera bat with incomplete 
metamorphosis; hence Psewdoneuro‘pter sé., 
Pseu:doneuro’pterous a. Pseudopara‘lysis 
fath., a disease simulating paralysis; so |] Pseudo- 
paraplegia. Psendo-pa‘rasite /7o/.,an organ- 


_ ism apparently but not really or strictly parasitic ; 


e.g. an external parasite, a commensal, or a 
saprophyte ; so Psen-do-parasi‘tic a. || Pseudo- 
parenchyma (-piire'nkima) Fo., a tissne in fungi 
resembling parenchyma, but composed of inter- 
laced and united hyphe; bence Pseu:doparen- 
chy‘matous @. ||Pseudopa‘resis Jath., a 
disease simulating paresis ; an apparent or spurious 
paresis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Psen:do-pa:rtheno- 
ge‘nesis, a form of reproduction: see quot. 1870. 
Psendo-pediform (-pe'diffim) a. Zool. [L. pes, 
ped- foot: see -Fors], having the form of a pseudo- 
podium, pseudopodial. || Pseudoperculum Zo0/, 
n secondary lid or operculum closing the aperture 
of the shell in certain gastropods; hence Psend- 
ope'reular a., belonging to or of the nature of a 
pseudoperculum; Psendope'renlate a., furnished 
with a pseudoperculum, || Pseudoperi-dinm Zo/., 
that form of peridium or investment occurring in 
an zcidium (1832 Lindley, /#trod. Bot. 207). 
Psendo-perio'dic «@., ‘quasi-periodic’ (Cezt. 
Dict.) ; ‘approximately periodic’ (Jank’s Stand. 
Did). Psendophone (-foon) Acoustics [Gr 
gory sound], an apparatus invented by Dr. 5. P. 
‘Thompson for investigating the phenomena of 
hearing, and producing acoustical illusions, esp, 
as to the direction of sound, Pseu:do-pigmenta:- 
tion (see quot.). Pseudoplasin /ath. [Gr. 
mAdopa: see PLASMA], a tumour or morbid forma- 
tion of heterologons tissue. Pseu‘dopore Zo0/., 
a ‘false pore’ in sponges, connected with a 
pseudogaster (see above). Pseudo-posse’ssion 
Psychics, a mental state simulating ‘ possession’ 
(see POSSESSION 5). Pseudo-pre‘guancy /’a/t., 
a condition or affection simulating pregnancy 
(1860 Tanner Jregn. i. 7). Pseudo-presenti- 
ment Jsychics (see quot.), Pseudo-pri‘mitive a., 
apparently but not really primitive. Psendo- 
probo'seis /r/om., a structure simulating a pro- 
boseis. Pseu‘doproct Zoo/. (Gr. mpoxrds anus), 
(a) the nnal ene in the psendembryo of an 
echinoderm; (4) a term suggested instead of 
Psrupostome in relation to sponges; hence 
Psendopro’ctous a. || Psendo‘psia Lath. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dts seeing, vision], false or per- 
verted vision; a hallucination or illusion of sight 
(Billings 1890). |} Pseudo-pupa /:7:/om. (pl. -2), 
a name for the ‘coarctate pupa’ constituting one 
stage of certain insects, as those which undergo 
hypermetamorphosis; hence Pseudopu‘pal a. 
Pseudo-ramo'se a. Bot, [L. ranits branch], form- 
ing false branches, as the filaments of certain 
alge, in which the terminal part detaches itself, 
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and then attaches itself laterally to a special cell 
(hetcrocyst) of the filament. Pseu'do-ray Geow., 
aray or straight line in non-Euclidean geometry 
(Cent. Dicl.), Pseudorganic «., +(@2) applied 
to the elements sulphur and phosphorus, as occnr- 
ring generally but not universally in organized 
bodies (04s.); (6) applied to inorganic formations 
closely resembling organic structures. Pseudo- 
rheuma‘tic a. /ai., simulating rheumatism. 
Pseu:do-rhombohe'dral a. Crys/,, applied to a 
composite crystal of lower symmetry simulating a 
simple one of the rhombohedral system. Pseud- 
oscinine (-g’sinain) a. Ornitk., belonging to the 
Psendoscines, an anomalous group of OSCINES, 
containing the lyre-bird and some other Australian 
birds. || Pseudosclerosis /?k., an affection 
simulating sclerosis (sce qnot,). Pseudo-sco‘rpion 
Zool, an arachnid or psendarachnidan of the 
group Cheliferide ot Pseudoscorpioniae, resembling 
little scorpions, without tail or poison-glands. 
|| Pseudo'sculum Zoo/. [see OscuLum 3a], a 
‘false osculum’ in sponges, connected with a 
pseudogasier (see above); = PsEUDOSTOME 2. 
Pseudosemastie a. Zoo/. [Gr. ofjpa sign, mark), 
belonging to or characterized by deceptive mark- 
ings or colouring imitating some other species or 
object; pertaining to or exhibiting mimicry. 
Pseudose'ptate a. Nat, //ist., (a2) apparently but 
not really septate; (4) having psendosepta (Cezz. 
Dic), || Pseudoseptum Zoo/, (pl. -a\, a septum 
in corals not corresponding with or representing a 
mesentery, Pseudosi‘phon Zoo/., name for the 
vertical trace (continuous with the siphon) in the 
plug of the shell in certain fossil cephalopods; 
henee Pseudosi‘phonal a.; also Psenudo- 
siphu'nole = pseudosi~hon. ‘+ Pseu‘doskink, 
t-scink Oés., a kind of lizard resembling a skink. 
|| Pseudo'smia Path. [mod.L., f. Gr, don7 smell], 
false or perverted sense of smell (Dunglison 1853). 
|| Pseudospe'rmium Sof. [mod.L., f. Gr. omeppa 
seed: ef. achentum], a small indehiscent fruit in 
which the pericarp invests the seed so closely 
that the whole frnit resembles a simple seed; so 
Pseudospe'rmic, Pseudospe‘rmous @., of the 
nature of such a fruit. Pseudosphe're Geov., 
(a) a surface having constant negative curvature 
{as a sphere has positive); (¢) a sphere in non- 
Euclidean geometry; so Pseudosphe:rical a. 


(Continued on next page.) 
1899 Cacney Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. ti. (ed. 4) 105 In diph- 
theria the *psendo-bacillus appears less frequently, 1884 
Science 13 Jane 739 *Pseudobacteria were produced by the 
heating ob blood. 1799 Hooren Jed. Dict.,* Pseudoblepsis, 
1842 Dunauison Med. Lex., Pseudodblepsia, a generic 
name, used by Cullen, for perversion of vision. 1890 
Bituncs Nat. Med. Dict., Pseudoblepsia, false vision; 
hallocination of sight. 1884 Stand. Nat, ///st. (1888) 111. 
43 This gill is not functional—it receives only already 
gérated blood, and is therefore known as a false gill or 
“pseudobranch. 1871 Hoxtey Anaé. Vertebr, Anim ii. 161 
A rete miraébile, which lies in the inner side of the hyoman- 
dibular bone, and sometimes has the form of a gill. ‘This is 
the psendobranchia. 1875 C. C. Brake Zool, 205 An 
accessory organ in the forin of an opercular gill,..different 
from a *pseudobranchium. 1878 Amer. Fri, Se. Ser. mt. 
XVI. 398 *Pseudobrookite. “Occurs in minute tabular 
crystals, 183a Linntey /nirod. Not. 58 The *Pseudobulb 
is an enlarged aerial stem, resembling a tuber, from which 
it scarcely differs. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 477/2 (Orchi- 
dace) By degrees large masses of eco bitte are 
formed by a single individual. /éfd., Some of the 
species of Dendrobium are remarkable for having the 
*pseado-bulbous form at one end of their stem, and the 
common state at the other, 1845 Morist's Frnad, 19 Oncis 
dium pubes, A pretty little pseudo-bulbous plant} bulbs 
2 inches long. 1860 Conpotp in Proc. Zool, Soc. 105 The 
existence [in the giraffe] of *pseudoceratophorous epiphyses 
permanently invested by a hairy integument. 1888 Ro.LEs- 
tox & Jackson Anim, Life 861 (Gregarinida) A ‘pseudo- 
filaria’ stage, followed by a ‘*pseudocercaria’ stage, ie. 
one with a slender tail and large body like a Cercarta, 
1683 T. Smitn Ace. Prusa in Misc. Cur. (1708) WA. 61 
Mahomet..in his Alcoran..is gailty of vile and absurd 
*Psendo-chronismes, 1728 Moacan Algiers I. iii, 63 Some 
will needs be such *Pseudo-Chronologists, that they make 
those three Pastors to have flourished. .more than 400 years 
later. 1879 Ruitey Study Rocks xi. 187 *Pseudo-chry'so- 
lite..oceurs as rounded pebbles in sand. 1887 A. Srocwick 
in Frad, Microse. Se. Mar. 491 The adult body cavity [in 
the Cape species of Peripatus] comes entirely from *psendo- 
cacle; the enterocosle has no part in its formation. This 
statement applies also to the heart and pericardium. ‘These 
are both *pseudoceelic, and have nothing to do with entero- 
cocle. 1889 Buck's Handtbk. Med. Sc. VIII. 136/1 Three 
kinds of surfaces..viz.: entoceelian, lined by endyma; 
ectococlian, covered by pia; and “pseudoceelian, with no 
distinct membrane, 1890 Cent. Dict, *Pseudocelom, 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psendocelom,. false coelom. One of 
the interstitial spaces found in certain of the /nvertedrata, 
not lined with epithelium. 1888 Q. Frnd. Geol. Soc. XLIV, 
210 The more prominent septa extend to the centre of the 
corallite, and ten either unite..or curve round each other 
--forming a structure to which the name of “pseudocolu- 
mella has been given. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pseudocolu- 
mellar, 895 in Syd, Soc. Lex. [188a Witose & Gace 
Anat. Techn. 420 In the frog..|the lobes] are united 
VoL, VII. 
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by connective tissue constituting a *fpseudo-commissura.| ! 


1878 Beet Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat, 547 This “pseudo- 
concha separates the vestibule of the nose from the internal 
nasal cavity, 1888 Ro.teston & Jackson Anim. Life 502 
The *pseudocone eyes of Diptera Brachyura. 8880. Frué. 
Geol, Sot, XLV. 213 note, The flattened or rounded inter- 
Since between the septa of these corals, which stand ont 
slightly in relief, are generally termed ‘fserfouosta. 1830 
Linntey Vat, Syst. Bot. 308 What green have we in Mosses 
or Ferns, or other *Pseudocotyledonie, more intense than 
in Ulva? 1890 Cent. Dict., *Msendocrisis, 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Pseudo-crisis, an apparent crisis occaning in the 
course of acute lobar pneumonia, consisting in a temporary 
fall of 2° F. to 7% F., with a subscquent rebound. 189g 
Storv-Masketyne Crystad/agr. vi. § 166 Complicated 
structures in which twelve orthorhombic crystals are united 
into a single *pseudo-cubic combination. 1881 WVature 
24 Feb. 398, 2 The isometiy uf radiate “pseudocubical groups, 
1881 Watts Dict, Chem. VIVL. 1282 *Psendocumenc. 1885 
Remsen Org. Cheri. (1888) 249 Psendocumene has been 
made synthetically from brom-para-xylene and methyl 
iodide. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life &6a 
(Gregarinida) The protoplasm not used up [for sporoblasts] 
in Stylorhynchus..collects into a central spherical mass, 
the ‘pseudocyst. 1897 <1 d/dutt's Syst. Med. U1. 648 The 
density of the walls of these pseado-cysts and their very 
restricted vascularity doubtless explains this retention. 
1862 Daxa Jan. Geol. 180 A triangalar prominence called 
a “pseudo-deltidium. 1895 Canrér. Nat. fist. IL. 458 
This pseudo-deltidiuin is a primitive character, and arises 
in an early stage of the development. 1849 Dana Geol, 
xvii. (1850) 655 Another small ‘psendo-dike, six inches wide. 
1895 Sy. Soc. Ler, *Pstudo-diphtheria. term for men. 
branous pharyngitis or tonsillitis closely resembling diph- 
theria in utssymptoms. 1899 Casey JFahsch’s Clin. Magny 
ii, (ed. 4) 105 A micro-orgaiism. named the pseudo-diph- 
theria-bacillus, 1895 S. T. Aumorroxa in Pop, Sef, 
onthly Fel. 515 The difficulty of distinguishing. the 
diphtheritic from the *psendo-diphtheritic inflammation, 
1895 Syet. Soc. Lex, “Pseudo-erysipedas,..An inexact terin 
for conditions resembling erysipelas. 1876 tr. Wagaer's 
Gen. Pathol. ted. 6) 349 Iu so-called phlegmonous, or 
“pseudo-erysipelatous inflammations. 1838 “T. ‘Tuouson 
Chen Org. Hodies 403 ‘This substance is the result of the 
action of boiling Alcohol on erythrin... Heeren has distin- 
guished it by the name of “Aseudv-erythrin, 1877 Huxiev 
alaat. uv. Anim, it. 94 The *pseudofilaria passes into the 
condition of the adult Gregarina. 18... Uxprkwoon in 
Bulletin ltlinois State Lab 11.6 * Pseudo-foliaccous forms, 
in which the thallus is lobed, the lohes assuming leaf-like 
forms, 1887 H. M. Waxntr. Sacks’ Piysiod, Plants xxviii. 
464 The Fig..is a so-called *pseudo-fruit. 1796 Kirwan 
filem, Adin, (ed. 2) I. 242 As it has much the aspect of 
Galena, and yet contains little or no lead, it has heen called 
“Pseudo Galena. 1888 Ro.teston & Jackson Anim. Life 
791 (Porifera) Such fusion frequently leads to the enclosure 
of spaces really external to the sponge-body, which forma 
false gastric cavity (‘pseudogaster) opening by a false 
osculum (pseudosculum s. pseudostome) and false pores 
(pseudopores). 1888 Sciater in Q. Fraud. Wicrose. Sc. Feb. 
349 The outer layer of the *pseudogastrula forms in later 
stages the wall of the embryonic vesicle. 1882 J. M. 
Caommie in Eneyel, Brit, XV. 557/2 ‘They occur only ina 
gonidial orrudimentary state, constituting the *pseado-genus 
Lepraria of the older botanists. 1855 Dunatison Jed, 
Lex, *Pseudogeusia, false taste. 1857 /ord., *Pseudogeustia, 
pseudogeusia, 1884 Vaéure 15 May 69/1 The solitary egg 
of the female [aphis]..develops into a gall-making aphis, 
the foundress *pseudogyne, ‘This produces... winged yoong 
(emigrant pseudogynes). 1851 Zoologist IX. p. cxlii, This 
class of phenomena might be called *Pseudogynous, that is, 
falsely or imperfectly female. 1903 Myers Auman Pere 
sonality 1, p. xvii, A *pseudo-hallucination is a quasi- 
pee not sufficiently externalised to rank as a ‘full 
lown’ hallucination. — 1877 Huxtey Anat. nv, Axntnr 
viii. 465 It is probable that these ‘*pseudo-hearts’ subserve 
the function both of renal organs and of genital ducts. 
1890 Cent, Dict.,*Pseudohexagonal. 1895 Stoxy- Maske: 
tyne Crystadlogr. vii. § 308 Fig. 261 represents a crystal of 
witherite, and illustrates the pseudo-hexagonal aspect of 
many crystals in this [the orthorhombic] system. 1890 
Biciincs Nat. Med. Dict.,"Pseudo-hypertrophic paratysis, 
a rare disease of infancy and childhood... *Pseudohypertro- 
Phy. 1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1, 184 Duchenue's paralysis, 
in which pseudo-hypertrophy occurs. 1883 Packagn in 
Proe. Amer. Philos. Soc. Xxr zor (Chilognaths) The 
sternite of the sub-basilar plate is usually a very large plate 
with teeth on each side, and forms the ‘labium’ of New- 
ort. It may..be termed the ‘*pseudolabium'. 1890 
iuines Nat, Med. Dict., *Pseudoleukemia, enlargement 
of the spleen and lymphatic glands with anzemia, or Hodg- 
kin’s disease. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pseudolenczmia, 1 
Brit, Med. Frat. 17 Sept. 654 The * pseudo-leucocytes that 
are present in the blood in trypanosomiasis. 18g0 Bituncs 
Nat. Med. Dict. *Pseudoleucocythemia. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, *Pseudo-lobar pneumonia,a syn. for Lobudar pneu- 
monia, 1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. 146 The 
case may have been one of pseudo-lobar or mixed pneu- 
monia. 1835 SuerarD A/iz. 11. 11. 122 *Pseado-Malachite. 
Hemi-prismatic, copper-barite, 1835-6 Todd's Cyeé. nat, 
I. 399/2 A consistence little. .snperior to that of mucous 
*pseudo-membranes, 1878 HasersHon Ds. Abdomen 
(ed. 3) 21 ‘The disease termed *psendomembranous stomati- 
tis, 1882 tr. Rédot’s Dis. Afent. 186 “Pseudo-memory.. 
consists in a belief that a new state has been previousl 
experienced, so that when produced for the first time it 
seems to be a repetition. 31728 Nicoits in PAil. Trans. 
XXXV. 407 A “*pseudo-metallick Substance, by the Miners 
term’d Géist. 1828-32 Weestens.v., Pseudo-metallic luster 
is that which is perceptible only when beld towards the light ; 
as, in minerals. PAildifs. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 515 
The *pseudo-mica was nothing but altered chrysolite, [1819 
Linotey tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits & Seeds 74 “Pseudo+ 
monocotyledones.] 183a Linotey /#érod. Bot, 188 A cohe- 
sion of the cotyledons takes place in those embryos, which 
Geettner called *pseudomonocotyledonous, and Richard 
macrocephalous. 1866 /'reas. Bot. 1880 Gaay Struct, Bot. ii. 
(ed. 6) 26 A Psendo-monocotyledonous embryo occasionally 
occurs,. .of which one cotyledon is wanting through abortion, 
x Cent, Dict., “Psendomorphia, 1836 Amer. Frul. Sc. 
XXX. 179 M. Pelletier announces the discovery of two new 
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substances in opium, which he terms Paramorphine and 
*Dseudomorphine, 1874 Garron & PBaxtur at. Ved, 
(880) 194 Pseadomorphine (Cyz7llygNQ,). 1819 Lixptey 
tr. Athards Obs, Fruits § Seeds 5 ‘Vo recognize the true 
loculation of fruit..above all of these that are *Pseudo- 
multilocular or cellular, 1887 W. Prcrips Bett, Lrscomy- 
celes 393 Sporidia 8, fusoideo-filiform, straight or curved, 
*pseudo-multiseptate. 1867 J. loca Wierose, 1.11. 367 The 
Gregarinidae..maltiply by..dividing into a multitude of 
minute objects called “*pseudo-navicellae from their resem- 
Dlance in shape to the ship-like diatoms (naviculae). 1877 
Huxtety ctvat. (ni Aniniiicgg, 1890 Cent. Dict.,*Pseudon 
uewla, 1878 Dew. Geeendanr's Conp. Anat. 245 This 
condition is permanent in the *Pseudonenroptera, Neurop- 
tera, and Orthoptera. 1890 Cent, Dict., ”Psewdoparalysis. 
1895 Syd. Soc, Lew, Pseudoparatysis, spurious paralysis. 
Asyn. for Dystaxria, 1879 St. George's fiosp, Rep. VX. 37 
*Pseudo-paraplegia, 1857 DuNGtison Ved, Lew, *s?seudo- 
parasites, ectozoa. 1849 Vatrour Man. Bet. § 1139 
*Psendo-parasitic plants, or Epiphytes, 1866 7>eas, Z'os., 
seudo-fparasites, nclading those plants which only atuick 
dead tissues. . ch plants are pseudo-parasitic. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Hot. 245 ‘Vhoze Protophytes which contan 
chlorophyll live chiefly in water, or at least. in damp locali- 
lies, sumetinies as pseudo-parasites. 187g Bewanic & 
Doyen Sacks’ Bot, 258 The space between the envelop- 
ing layer and the coils of the ascugunium is filled by 
A ‘psendo-parenchyma, 1890 Cent. Dict., *Psendoparcn- 
clymatous, Bog in Syd Seco. Lev. 1864 He Srencer 
Princ. Biol. § 75 1. 214 *Pseudo-parthenogenesis. It is 
the process faniliarly exemplified m the Aphides,  llere, 
from the fertilized eggs laid by perfect females, there 
grow pp imperfect females, in the pseud-ovaria of which 
there are developed psend-ova. 1870 Rotteston Al uénr. 
fife Tntrad, 112 In a second class of cases, females with a 
more or less imperfect. reproductive apparatus prodace 
cither ova, as. the ‘workers ° amongst the social Hfymerop- 
tera..3 or embryos, as in the case with J pds... This form 
of asexual genesis is called ‘pseudoparthenogencsis ‘. 
1849-9 Vedd’s Cyel, Anat. 1V. 1. 5/2 Body provided with 
variable “pseudopedifuim prolongations. 1879 Augine ring 
gs Sept. igg/1 A new instrument,.to which he (Dr. SP. 
‘Shompson) has given the name ‘ “*pseudophone‘, 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 316 * Psendo-pigmentation 
or pseudo-melanosis is a gray or blackish coloration, caused 
hy the presence of sulphide of ixon. 1847 ur. /euchters/e- 
tean's Med, Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 265 ‘Traamatic intloences, 
«damong which we must reckon the *pseudo-plasms). 
1885-8 Facce & PyeSsatu Princ, Med. (ed. 2) 1. 97 
[Certain tumours] were accordingly termed pseudo-plasms 
or neo-plasms or new growths. 1903 Myers Human Per- 
sonatity 1. 65 A duplication of personality..a *pseudo- 
possession, if you will—determined in a hysterical child by 
the suggestion of friends. sdf. 644 What I shall. .call 
*pseudo-presentiments, L¢.. .hallucivations of memory which 
make it seem to one that something which now..astonishes 
him has been prefigured in a recent dreain. 1896 /4is Jan. 
11 Uhe Ratite shoulder-girdle seems more primitive, and it 
is difficult to suppose that its condition is secondary and 
due to retrogression, or, in other words, that it ts ‘ “pseado- 
primitive. 1834 MeMuatate Cuzier's Aninn Kingda. 
430 The *pseudo-proboscis is much shorter than the body. 
1877 FL H. Burer in £veycd. Brit. VIL. 631/2 ‘Fhe pseud- 
embryo or echinapedium..becomes..wedge-shaped ; at its 
broad end appears the month or pseudostome, and at the 
other the anas or *pseudoproct. 1887 Sott.as ivfd. XXII. 
416/1 (Sponges) In one sense the oscale is always a pseudo- 
stome ; it woold be better if the term Asexdoproct could be 
substituted, 1899 1. Suane in Cambr. Nat. Hist, Vl. 273 
The vesicular larva [of the Bee]..changes to a *pseudo- 
pupa...Fhe majority..wintering as pseudo-popae. 1887 
Entomologisf's tfag. Dec. 149 Vhe female larva [of the 
Phengodini) goes throngh a *pseudo-pupal state prior to 
the final moult, 1858 Canprenten leg. SAys. $ 25 In plants 
and animals, four of the [elements] are universally pre- 
sent, and are called organic; two are found very generally 
present, and are called *pseod-organic. 1898 Nature 
2 June 118/1 Some of the ‘ pseudorganic’ structures de- 
scribed in rocks might really be the casts or replacements 
of dried streaks, 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Ved. 11. 70 ‘Yo 
explain the relationship of the *pseudo-rheamatic troubles to 
the urethral discharge. 1895 Story-MasKELvNE Crystallogy. 
Index, *Pseudo-rhombohedral crystals. [1880 P, L. Scratea 
in /5is Ser. 1v. 1V. 345 To place the Acromyodi abnormales 
of Garrod..at the und of the Passerine series under the 
name *Pscadoscines. 1890 Binuincs Nat. dled. Dict., 
*Psendoselerosis, name given by Westphal to cases pre. 
senting anany of the symptoms of disseminated sclerosis, 
but in which no anatomical lesions were discovered. 1835 
Kiasy //ad.§ Inst, Andon. 1. xix. 303 Two Orders.. which 
may be denominated, *Pseudo-scorpions and Phalangidans, 
1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Anim, vii, 328 The Pseado- 
scorpions resemble the Scorpions, 1 OULTON Colours 
Axuin xvii. 336 Mimetic Resemblance and Alluring Colour- 
ation are called *Pseudosematic Colours, because they 
usually resemble Sematic or Warning and Signalling 
Colours. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pseudosematic, belonging 
to protective disguises, as, ¢.g., the leaf-like appearance of 
the leaf-insect. 1889 Nicnorson & LyoeKxxer Palzon?é, 1. 
xx. 331 Tabulate tubes of two sizes, the larger of these being 
fornished with radiating *pseudosepta, 1883 Hyatt in 
Proc Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, XXII. 258 The central trace 
compares with the *pseudosipbon of the plug. 1890 Cent, 
Dict., “Pseudostphonal, *Pseudosiphuncle. 1895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1608 Torsern Serpents (1658) 693 There are.. 
certain “Pseudoscinks..sold by Apothecaries, that are 
nothing else but a kinde of water Lizard. 1835 Henstow 
Princ. Bot. 1. vi. 277 In *pseudospermic Fruits..we may 
include all fruits whose pericarp is so closely attached to the 
seed, that it cannot readily be distinguished from one of its 
integuments. 1890 Cent. Dict., "Psendosperminum, 1895 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1849 Batrova A/an. Bot. § 531 Such 
fruits are called *psewdo-sfermous.,,and are well seen in the 
rain of wheat. 1883 Batt in Encycd. Brit. XV. €64/2 
Vere space really *pseudospherical, then stars would 
exhibit a real parallax even if they were infinitely distant. 
1884 tr. Lotee's Metaph. u, ii, 233 It is clear to us what we 
are to think of as a spherical or pseudo-spherical surface, 
but not clear what can be meant, by a spherical or pseudo- 
spherical space, designations which we meet with, without 
any help being given to us in comprehending their meaning. 
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Pseudo-, combining form, 2. Special combi- 
nations. (Continued from preceding page.) 
Pgendo-spi‘racle Zoo!., a structure or marking 
in certain insects and arachnidans, resembling 
a spiracle but not perforated. |] Pseudospora‘n- 
gium (also anglicized -spora‘nge) Boé., an organ 
resembling a sporangium, but producing gemmz 
instead of spores. Pseudospore Ao/., (a) a 
peculiar spore in certain parasitic fungi, also 
called a TELEUTOSPORE; (4) a reproductive bud: 
= GEMMA 2b. Psendosqua'mate @. Zo0/., 
apparently but not really squamate or scaly, 
Pseu‘do-stalacti‘tical a., simulating a stalactite. 
Psendoste‘reoscope, a binocular microscope in 
which inversion of the image is not corrected ; 
hence Pseu:dostereosco'pic c., Pseu:dostereo:- 
scopism. || Pseudostitgma Zoo/. (pl. -ata), cach 
of two respiratory organs rescmbling stigmata in 
ecttain acarids; hence Pseudostigma‘tio a. 
|| Psendostra‘tum Geo/. (pl. -a), a mass of rock 
resembling a stratum but not produced by deposi- 
tion. Pseudosy‘mmetry C7ys/., simulation of 
higher symmetry, as in certain composite crystals. 
Pseudo-syphilis (-si‘filis) /’/#., a discase simu- 
lating syphilis; hence Psen:do-syphili‘tic a. 
Psendo-tetra‘gonal a. Crys/., said of a composite 
crystal of lower symmetry simulating a simple one 
of the tetragonal system. Pseu:dotetra'merous «a. 
fintom, [see TETRAMERors], belonging to the 
division Pseudotetramera of beetles, having tarsi 
apparently four-jointed, a fifth joint being very 
small and hidden. Psendotrache‘al a. /x/fow., 
simulating a trachea; having a series of rings 
like those of the trachea. Pseudotri-mer- 
ous a. /ntom. [see Trimerous], belonging to the 
division seudotrimera of bectles, having the tarsi 
apparently threc-jointed, one of the four joints 
being very small and hidden. Psendo-uni- 
septate a. Nat. //ist., apparently buat not really 
uniseptate. Psendo-wrie a, Chem., an organic 
acid, C,II,N,O,, in composition allied to uric 
acid; hence Pseudo-w'rate, a salt of psendo-uric 
acid. Pseudo-ve-lum Zoo/.,a kind of velum in 
some Scyphomeduse, distinct from the true velum 
of the AHyéromeduse; hence Psendo-ve'lar a. 
Psendovi'perine a. Zoo/., resembling a viper but 
not venomous; belonging to the group /sexndo- 
vipers. or Acrochordide of serpents, called in 
Mnglish ‘wart-snakes’,  Psendo-visco'sity, 2 
property of some solids resembling viscosity; 
plasticity, Psendo-volca‘nic a, apparently but 
not properly volcanic; belonging to or produced 
by a pscudo-volcano. Psendo-volca-no, a burning 
mountain that emits smoke, flame, or gases, but no 
lava. Pseu'do-whorl So/., an apparent whorl 
produced by displacement of leaves or other 
members, originally arranged spirally, to the 
same level around the axis. Psendoxanthine 
(-zenpoin) Chen, a leucomaine resembling 
xanthine, occurting in muscular tissne. 


1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lntontol. 11. 714 In spiders. the open 
ventral spiracles of the scorpion are replaced by *pseudo- 
spiracles; these..in Efefra cancriformis,..are dark red 
spots with an clevated rin and centre exactly resembling 
spiracles, except that they are not perforated. 1900 B. 1), 
Jackson Gloss. Bot, Fernzs,* Pseudo-sporange, pseudosporan- 
gium, a simulated sporangium. 1874 Cooke fang? 71 These 
"pseudospores are at first produced in chains, but ulti- 
mately separate. 1900 Gloss. Bot, Terms, Psendospore,. a 
gemma or asexual vegetative bud. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 
425 Either part is rugate or *pseudo-squamate. 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nad. xix. (1873) 450 A hard *pseudo-stalac- 
titical stone. 1892 Frvé. Ouekett Microse, Club July 45 
Orthostereoscopism and *pseudostereoscopism, /éid. st note, 
The first arrangement..when applied to the compound 
microscope gave *psendostereoscopic pictures. ..There was 
transposition without cross-over; it was, therefore, a 
*pseudostereoscope, 1884 MicuaeL Brit, Oribatidz \. ix. 
130 The *Pseudo-stigmata. .. The conspicuous organs 
ordinarily called stigmata, one on each side. did. 131 
Each pscudo-stigma has an organ proceeding from it. 
which I call a *psendo-stigmaticorgan. 1833-4 J. Pittirps 
Geol. in Encyed. Metrop. (1845) V1. 766/1. The great mass of 
basalt... lies in a *pseudostratum of most irregular thickness. 
1890 Cent, Dict, “yaaa aoeg eineery: 3895 Story-MASsKE- 
uxynE Crysladlogr, Index, Pseudo-symmetry. 1819 Byrox 
Juan wu exxxi, Their real Jues, or our *pseudo-sypbilis. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvit. 343 Mercury, 
with its *psendo-syphilitic cutaneous affections, 2895 SToRyY- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. Index, * Pseudo-tetragonal crystals, 
1836-9 Todd's Cyct. Anat, 11. 862/2 The third tribe, PAyto- 
phaga..is. composed of *pseudo-tetramerous insects. 1900 
Miatt & Hammono Marleguin Fey ii. 70 The salivar: 
ducts. .have a ring ( *pseudotracheal ') structure. 1887 W, 
Puicures Brit. Discomycetes 407 Sporidia .. becoming 
*pseudo-uniseptate. 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 745 
The *pseudo-urates are easily obtained by the action of the 
acid on the corresponding hydrates, carbonates, or acetates, 
1866 Ootinc Anim. Chent. 140 *Pseudo-uric reid is a recent 
discovery. 1881 Lankesterin Lacycl, Brit. XV. 5535/2 The 
edge of its [the medusa’s] disc. .is not provided with a velum 
(hence ‘ Acraspeda' of Gegenbaur), excepting the rudimen- 
tary velum of Aurelia and the well-developed vascular 
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velum (‘psendo-velum) of Charybdawa, 1894 Daily News 
az Aug, 5/3 It is this *psendo-viscosity of ice that enables 
n glacier to accommodate itself to the bed over which it 
flows. ares Kirwan Elem, Alin, (ed. 2} 1. 394 The fires 
from which many tinerals derive their form and aggrega- 
tion are either volcanic or *pseudo-voleanic, 1828 Srark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. \L. 499 Volcanic Rocks..are divided into 
true volcanic and pseudo-volcanic;..the second compre- 
hending clays and ironstones, indurated and partially melted 
hy tbe heat from beds of burning coal. 1796 Kirwan Hien. 
ftv, (ed. 2) J. q1g *Psendo-volcanos are so called, because, 
like volcanos, they emit smoke, and sometimes flame, but 
never lava... Most of these are coal mines which have 
accidentally taken fire. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 
368 Each cycle of segments or turn of the spiral produces a 
whorl, which therefore, strictly speaking, is a *pseudo- 
whorl, because resulting from subsequent displacement. 
1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 87 *Pseudoxanthing 
. whose resemblance to xanthine has led to some confusion. 
1890 Bitsancs Vat. Dict. Psendoxanthin...Leucomaine 
found by Gautier in muscular tissue. resembling xanthin, 

Pseudo-apostle: see PsruDAPOSTLE. 

Pseudo-archaic (ps-, si#do,arkeik), a. Hav- 
ing the appearance or profession of being ancient, but 
not really so; artificially archaic in style, language, 
ctc. So Pseudo-a'rchaism, false or artificial 
archaisin ; Psendo-a‘rchaist, onc who invents or 
uses sham archaisms, esp. in language. 

1882 Symonps in Afaen. A/ag. XLV. 320 These fragments 
of a genuinely antique composition make the pseudo- 
archaism of the ballad..more glaring. 1883 C. C. Perkins 
ftal. Sculpinre m. iv. 344 note, Vt is possibly a _pseudo- 
archaic work ofthe fifteenth century. 1895 J. A. H. Murray 
in Nation (N.V.) 3 Oct. 239/1 The ‘word | derring-do (if it 
be a word) helonzs only to ninetcenth-century pseudo- 
archaists. 1gog H. Urao.ey Alaking of Euglish 228 
Spenser's language, ‘ pseudo-archaic’ as it may be called. 

Psoudo-articulation, etc.: sec l’sEULO- 2. 

Pseudocarp (ps-, si@dokarp). Bot. [mod. f. 
Psxupo- + Gr. «aprds fruit. In Tl’. psendocarpe, 
mod.L. pseudocarpus, -carpium.| ‘Verm for a 
fruit formed by the modification and enlargement 
of other parts of the flower besides the ovary, or 
of parts of the plant not belonging to the flower. 

@ 1835 in Eneyel Metrop, (1845) VII. so/t Of spurious 
fruits, or pscudocarps.—In /o¢dicha the bracteas are fleshy, 
and therefore resemble fruit, 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacis' 
Bot. 5:8 Sometimes the..series of..cbanges induced by 
fertilisation extends also to parts which do not belong tothe 
ovary, and even to some which have never belonged to the 
flower... A structure of this kind (suchas the fig, strawberry, 
and mulberry) inay be ternicda /’scndocarp. 18797 BENNETT 
tr. Thomé's Bot, (ed. 6) 405 The fleshy calyx-tube..of the 
rose forms an edible pseudocarp known as the hip. 

So Psendoca‘rpous a. (also -ca‘rpious), of the 


nature of or pertaining to a pseudocarp. 

1858 Mave £.xfos. Lex. 1031/2 Pscudocarpious. 1890 
Cent. Dict, Pscudocarpous. 

Pseudo-ca‘tholic, @. and sd. [Psruno- 1.] 

A. adj. Valsely or erroneonsly called or claiming 
to be catholic. 

1605 Witter Hexapla Gen. 413 The pseudocatholike 
papists, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrintage 1x. xv. (1614) 918 Not 
written in hatred of their Nation, because they are Spaniards, 
but of their Pscudo-catholike Religion. 1908 Westie. Gaz. 
19 May 2/3 The. . minority who wish to turn the Church of 
England into a pseudo-Catholic sect. 

B. sé. A Catholic falscly so called. 

In 17th c. a hostile term for Roman Catholic 

1601 Lp, W. Bartow Defence 106 The whole rout of Pseudo. 
catholikes. 1647 Travr Comm, Matt. x. 17. 1849 W. 
Frrzcerato tr. Whitaker's Disput. 480 Such are the popish 
pseudo-catholics, who have derived their catholic errors not 
from the scriptures, hut from the inventions of mien. 

So + Pseudo-catho‘lical a., -catho‘licism. Ods. 

1601 Be, W. Bartow Defence 17 The whole cluster of 
Pscudocatholicall scriblers against vs. 1679 Flist. Fetzer 
Yref. Ajb, That Principle which obliges them.. to Ad- 
vance their Pseudo-catholicism, and to extirpate ]Heresie. 

Pseudo-ceratophorus, etc.: see PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudo-Christ (ps-, sizdokraist). [ad. late 
L, pseudochristes (tala a 200), Gr. yevdsxpiaros 
(Mark xiii, 22): see Psgupo- and Cunist.] A 
false Christ; one pretending to be the Christ or 
Messiah. 

61380 Wvyeur Sed, Ws. 11. 402 per shulen rise, seip Crist, 
pseudo-Cristis and pseudo-prophetis. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 123 That absurd pseudochrist Hacket 
had so many followers, 1677 GaLE Cré. Gentiles 11.111. 127 
Some Pseudochrist or Antichrist..in the apostles times. 
1865 tr. Lange's Comm. Mark xiii..11 (ed. 6) 131/2 Be on 
your guard against the seductions of the pseudu-Christs, 

Pseu‘do-Chri‘stian, ¢. [= late L. psendo- 
christianus, ¢360.] Falscly called or professing to 
be Christian ; 56.a Christian falsely so called, a pre- 
tended Christian. So Psen-do-Christia‘nity, false 
or spurious Christianity; Pseu’do-Christology, 
a false or erroneous Christology. 

1579 Forks Heskins' Parl. 158 They questioned how it 
might be, euen as the Pseudochristians do. 1664 H. More 
Atyst. {nig. 10r The fraudulent End that this pseudo- 
Christian Church might driveat. 1685 —~ Paralip. Prophet. 
xIvi. 408 The Earthly Church drunk up the floud by 
proselyting those Barbarians to its Pseudo-Christianity. 
1865 tr. Lange's Comm. Mark xiii. § (ed. 6) 131/1 Pseudo- 
Christs, pscudo-Christianities, false prophets, 1877 Scuare 
Christ & Christianity (1885) 172 The. .humanitarian psendo- 
Christologies of the bineteenth century. P 

Pseudo-cla‘ssic, a. That pretends or is 
mistakenly held to be classic. So Psendo- 
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cla‘ssical @.; also Pseu:do-classica‘lity, Pseu- 
do-cla‘ssicism, false or spurious classical style, 
sham classicism. 

_ 1866 Lower. Bigiow /’. Introd., Poems 1890 IJ. 202 The 
impertincnce of our pseudo.-classicality. 1871 — Pope 
Prose Wks, 18g0 TV. 8 A pseudo-classicism, a classicism of 
red heels and periwigs. 1887 A¢henaum & Oct. 461/3 Given 
over to rococo triviality or elephantine pseudo-classicism. 
1899 Westn. Gaz. 15 Sept. 3/2 A solid-looking stone mansion, 
- built in the pseudo-classic style. 

Pseudoceele, etc.: see PsEuDO- 2. 

Pseudodipteral (ps-, sizdodi:pttral), a. Ave. 
Arch, ([flate Gr. pevdodinrep-os (Vitrnv.) + -au; 
see PsEupo- and Diptenos: in ¥. pseudo-diptéere.] 
Having, as a temple or other building, a single 
peristyle or surrounding row of columns, placed at 
the same distance from the walls as the outcr of 
the two rows in the Dirteros. So + Pseudo- 
dipter, || Pseudodi:pteron, a building of this 
type; also, Pseudodi‘pterally adv. 

1696 Pitttps (ed. 5), Usendodipter. 1706 [id., Psendo- 
dipteron,..a kind of Temple among the Ancients, which was 
surrounded with hut une Row of Pillars; yet the Row from 
the Wall was set at the Distance of two Rows, 3821 Mev 
Monthly Mag. 1. 304 We have pseudodipteral, pseudology, 
--and many similar words. 1841 Venny Cyel. xe 74/1 Vhe 
temple of Venus and Koma...This main edifice was.. 
remarkable as being not only decastyle, but pseudo-dipteral 
also, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. Temple, ‘The 
pseudo-dipteral temple was constructed with eight. columns 
in front and rear and with fifteen on the sides, including 
those at the angles. 1875 Lacycl. Brit. 11. 471/1 The 
portico of University College, London, is pseudo-dipterally 
arranged, the returning columns on the ends or sides not 
being carried through behind those in front. 

Pseudodox (ps-, si#*dddpks), sb. [ad. Gr. 
evdd5og-0s holding a false opinion, Yevdodogia a 
false opinion or notion; f. Yevdo-, PsEUDO- + ddfa 
opinion.] A false or erroneons opinion. So 
Pseu‘dodox, } Pseudodoxal a/js., of the nature 
of, or holding, a false opinion; Pseu‘dodoxy 
[after orthodoxy, etc.], the holding of false opinions, 

1615 T. Apams Engi, Sicknesse ii. Wks. (1629) 337 To 
maintaine the atheisticall. “pseudodox, which iu ean evill 
good and darknesse light. 1631 R. HM. Asraignm. Whole 
Creature ii. 13 Oue Proposition, truely Orthodox (though... 
it seeme a Paradox, or Pseudodox), 1858 Mavuew Ufper 
Rhine \ntrod. (1860) 8 In this the modern Arcadia, the 
pscudodox still lingers. 1720 T. Gornon Creed ifndef. 
Whig p.i, There is not a Tenet which can justly be called 
*Pscudodox. 1638-48 G. Daniei H£elog. ti. 127 Strange 
*Psendo-doxal fancies. 1651 Howent Venice 157 That the 
new name of blind obedience..is a Pseudo-doxall tenet. 
1662 Petty Tares x. § 28 There is no *pseudodoxy so great, 
but may be muzled from doing much harm..without cither 
death, imprisonment, or mutilation. 1879 M¢Cuntock & 
Strone Cyct. Bibl. Lit. VII, 760 Pseudodoxy .. designates 
a false or deceptive opinion, and hence is employed for 
superstition and error. 

Peeudo-erysipelas, cle.: see PsEvDO- 2. 

Pseudo-Go'thic, «. That pretends or is 
crroneously held to be Gothic (in style), and is 
not; sham-Gothie; also as sd, 

1876 Freeman //ist, Sk. 201 The Renaissance inherited 
from the pseudo-Gothic of Italy. 90a Afonthly Rev. Aug. 
136 It is difficult to understand how they could be deceived 
for a moment by the psendo-Gothic style of the ‘Castle of 
Otranto '. ; 

Pseudograph (ps-, si#dograf). [ad. late L. 
pseudograph-us (Cassiod.), a. Gr. ypevdoypap-os 
drawing or writing falsely, a writer of falschoods : 
see Pseupo- and -GRari. 

+1. ‘A counterfeit writer’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Obs. rare—° 

2. A spurious writing; a literary work pur- 
porting to be by another than the real author. 
(Cf. PSEUDEPIGRAPHA.) 

1828-32 Wenster, Psendograph, Psendegraphy, false 
writing, 1864 Adkenxum 27 Aug. 274/3 The..cleverest.. 
people are., deceived by pseudographs. 1866 Keader 
3: Mar. 317/2 A pseudograph of the thirteenth century. 
1905 J. Orr /’r0dt. O. T. viii. 249 Views differ as to how the 
book is to be regarded—whether as a pseudograph (forgery) 
or as a free composition in the name and spirit of Moscs. 

Pseudo‘grapher, rare—'. [f. as prec. +-ER: 
see -GRAPHER.] A false writer; in quot. one who 


counterfeits another’s handwriting, a forger. 

1818 Edin. Rev. Sept. 438 M. Villette, a psendo-grapher 
of the greatest eminence, counterfeited the handwriting and 
signature of Marie Antoinette. 


Pseudo‘graphize, v. vave—'.  [f. as PsEupo- 
GRAPI + -1ZE.] zeér, To write (in quot. to spell) 
falsely. 

3873 F. Hate Aled. Eng. 159 If we account this error 
[eee for precedent] typographical, there must have 

cena lontiee conspiracy among old printers to psendo- 
graphize. 

Pseudography (ps-, sizdp:graf).  [ad. Gr. 
Yevdoypapia false drawing, writing, or description, 
f. pevdoypap-os: ef. late L. pserdographia (a 525): 
sce PsevDocrarH and -GRAPHY.] False writing. 

1. The writing of words falsely, i.e. not according 
to the sound, or not according to usage; false, 
incorrect, or bad spelling ; an instance of this, 

1s80 G. Harvey Lett. Wks. (Grosart) J. 104 See what 


absurdities thys y! fauoured orthographye, or rather Pseudo- 
graphy, hath ingendred. 16.. B, Joxson Ang. Grant. 1. iv, 


PSEUDOISM. 


To add a superfluous letter, as there are too many in our 
pseudography. 1734 Hearne Collect. 17 May, Shakespeare 
wanted learning. He was guilty of pseudography, some- 
times perhaps designedly. 1804 Mitrorp /ageizy 408 Those 
who would make our speech bend to what he justly calls 
our pseudography. 

2. Valse argument. rave. 

1603 Sir C. Hevoon Jud. Astrol. xxii. 467 Most absurd 
Pseudographie is this in Astrologie. 

Pseudogyne, ctc.: see PSEUDO- 2. : 

Pseudoism (ps-, si#dojiz’m). xonce-wa. “[irreg. 
f. Psgupo- +-1sm: ef. Pseupiss.] (See quot.) 

1879 M¢Curntock & Stroxe Cyel. 16h Lit, VILL, 760 The 
word pseudoism is of recent formation, and means a general 
inclination to the false, which shows itself in thoughts, 
words, and doctrines, as well as in acts and in the social 
intercourse of life. 3 P 

Pseudolatry (ps-, sivdglatri), rere. [ad. 
Chr. Gr. YevSorarpeia (Cyril): see Psevpo- and 
*LATRY.] False worship; the worship of false gods. 

1879 McCrixtocn & Strone Cyel, Bibl, Lit, VIL. 760 
Pseudolatry has also penetrated into the Christian Church. 

Pseudologer. [f. Gr. pevdordy-os speakiny 
falsely, a liar + -ern1.) A maker of false state- 
ments, a (systematic) liar, So Pseundological «. 
[ef. Gr. Yevdoroyre-ds false], pertaining or relating 
to psendology (hence Pseudolo‘gically adv.) ; 
Pseudo'logist [in Gr. Yevdadoyor-qs], (a) = 
psendologer ; (6) one versed in pseudology (sense 2). 

1656 Brount Glossogr., * Pseudolager, a false teacher, a liar. 
1884 Sa’. Kev. 19 July 77,1, He was hampered by the 
inferiority of the *pseudological tuols of his day. | 1867 
Viscr. Strancroro Selection (1869) 11. 43 *Pseudologically 
speaking, the first intimation..rested on a miscalculation 
rather than a direct falsehood. 180g /inéafure No. 26 (1806) 
11, 65, 1 hear. that a work is in the press, and will speedily 
be published, entitled The *Psendologist or Complete Liar, 
in twenty-one volumes folio, with complete indices. 1867 
Pali Mall G, 4 Jan. 10 Everybody. .becomes, by the very 
nature of things, a comparative pscudologist. ‘ 

Pseudology (ps-, sizdglddzi). [ad. Gr. 
pevdoroyia false speaking, f. YevdoAdy-os; see prec. 
and -Locy.] 

1. False speaking; the making of false state- 
ments, esp. when humorously represented as an 
art or system; the ‘art of lying’. 

_ [1877 Furwe Conful, Purg. 327 That part of cunning where 
i you are better learned, called Pseudologia.) 1658 
Purtuips, Pseudologie (Gr.), a false speaking, or lying. 1727 
Swirt Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 IE. 1. 119 Not.. 


according to the sound rules of pseudology. 1805 Afiniature | 


No, 26 (1806) 11. 65 It is not my intention. .to enter into a 
disquisition upon the noble art of Pscudology. 

2. The science or subject of false statements; a 
false or pretended science. 

1867 Pall Mali G. 4 Jan. 10 Laying the foundation of the 
new science of comparative Tegel 48 1907 Hlestur. Gas. 
26 Nov. 3/2 To prevent his further researches in this insani- 
tary section of the field of Pseudology [foccultism ‘]. 

Pseudomancy (ps-, sizdomensi).  [ad. 
med.L. psesdomantia, a. Chr. Gr. pevdaparreia 
(Cyril), f. yevdo-, Psevpo- + pavreia divination : 
see -MANCY.] False or pretended divination. So 
Pseudoma‘ntic a. of or pertaining to psendo- 
mancy; || Fseudomantis [a. Gr. Yevddparris], 
Psendoma‘ntist, a false prophet or diviner. 

1652 Gaute Magastrom. 371 Alexander, a pseudomantist, 
.-rotted loathsomely, and so died, miserably eaten up of 
worms. 1656 Buount Glossogn, a lalleae a false or 
counterfeit Divination. 1894 NV. 4 Q. 8th Ser. VI. 358/2 The 
same..wonderfully pseudomantic remark. 1g01 D. Smita 
in Expositor Aug. 145 A vulgar charlatan, strikingly like 
the pseudomantis, Alexander of Abonoteichos, 1902 0. Kez, 
Oct. 596 Every kind of pseudo-mantic literature was to be 
rooted out. : y 

Pseudomania (ps-, sizdoméinia), rare. [f. 
PsEupo- + -MANLA after éep/omania.] A mania for 
lying; an insane tendency to make false state- 
ments. Hence Pseudoma‘niac, a person affected 
with pseudomania. 

1895 W.S. Linty in 19¢h Cen/. Oct. 629 Most of us have 
ferely known sufferers from pseudomania. I once 

eard of a pseudomaniac who excused himself on the 
ground that he did not care to pase from fact. 1903 
— in Fortu, Rev. June 1009 There is a class of psendo- 
maniacs just as there is a class of kleptomaniacs. 4 

Pseudomartyr, [mod. a. Gr. pevdouaprus, 
-Tup false witness, !. Yevdo-, PSEUDO- + wdprus, ~rup, 
witness, Martyr. So in med.L. and F.] A false 
or pretended martyr; a martyr falsely so called. 

1587 Firesinc Contn. Holinshed \11. 1362/2 What trust is 
to be given to the words of such pseudomartyrs [as Campion], 
16r0 Donne (t/t/e) Pseudo-Martyr. 1656 Buount Glossagr., 
Pseundomartyr, a false witness or martyr. 

So Pseu:do-ma‘rtyrdom. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. Tu. 155 Beware of that 
dangerous Rock of psendo-Martyrdome. 

Pseudo-membrane, ete.: sce PSEUDO- 2. 

Pseudomorph (ps-, si#dompif). [mod. f, 
Gr, Yevdo-, Pseubo- + poppy form: cf. Gr. yevdo- 
Hopp-os disguising one’s form, So in Ger; F. 
pseudomorphe.) A false or deceptive form ; spec. 
in AZiz, a erystal or other body consisting of one 
mineral but having the form proper to another, 
in consequence of having been formed by substitu- 
tion, or by chemical or physical alteration, 

1849 Dana Geol. App. 11. (1850) 731 This author. described 
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certain dolomitic pseudomorphs, 1876 A. 11. Grees Pays. 
Geoé, (1877) 27 We find crystals of Quartz having the exact 
shape and angles of a rhombahedron of Carbonate of 
Lime. Such a crystal is called a Pseuctostorph. .of Quite 
after Carbonate of Lime.  /éid. 185 ‘These crystals [of salt] 
being afterwards dissolved leave a cast which is filled up by 
sediment, and so models in sand or mud are formed, known 
as Psendomorphs. attri}. 1891 Proc, Auter, Phil. Soc. XU, 
trt Recent analysis of P>eudomorph Corundums. 

5o Psendomorphie a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a pseudomorph; Pseudomo‘rphism, 
the formation or occurrence of pseudomorphs, or 
the condition of a pseudomorph (in quot. 1871 
with reference to plants); Psendomo-rphose 
(-60s) a. = fseudomorphic; BPseudomorphose 
(-daz) 2 trans, to convert into a pseudomorph ; 
Pseudomorpho'sis (pl. -o'ses), conversion intu a 
pseudomorph; Pseudomo‘rphous a, = fseio- 
morphic. [Ch mod. pserdomorphigue, -utor- 
Phisine, -morphose, -utorphoser] 

Bag Adin, Rew, V1. 209 ‘The *pseudomaphique crystals 
of quartz, 1894 Thinker Mag, V. 352 Phenomena like the 
devitrification of natural glasses oscillate from paramorphic 
fo pseudomorphic, 1849 Dana Geod. App. u. (1850) 731 An 
article on *pscudomorphism. 1872 rad. Bot. UX. 253 The 
term ‘Pseudomorphism' suggested as a convenient sub- 
stitute for those cases where a plant abandoned the facies 
of the Natural family to which it belonged, and assumed 
that of another. a 1822 Js. D. Clarke Cadinfumt 7 Stalac- 
tites..bad coated over the crystals of other hodies, and 
destroyed them; appearing in hollow *pscudomurphose 
forms, 1888 QO. Frul. Geol. Sec. Aug. 452 A crystal of augite 
» «moulded by hornblende and partially ‘pseudomorphosed. 
1875 Dawson Dawu of Lift iii, 45 Most strange and 
incredible ‘pseudomorphoses of mineral substances. 1816 
W. Pracoirs /atvod. in, (1319) p. xeii, Minerals exhibiting 
impressions of the forms peculiar to the crystals of other 
substances are said to be *pscudomorphious. 1831 Woov- 
warn Mollusca 40 Fossil shells are often pseudomorphous,— 
or mere casts. .of cavities once occupied by shells, 

Pseudo-morphia, -morphine, ctc: 
PskEuno- 2, 

Psendonym (ps-, sidzddnim). Also -yme. 
[f. med, or mod.L. type *pseadougutzon, a. Gr. 
Yevdarupoy, neuter of Yevdwrun-os under a false 
natne, falsely named, f. Yevdo-, Pseubo- + évopa 
name. Cf. llomtoxys, Syxoxyu.] A false or 
fictitious name, ¢sf. one assumed by an author. 

1846 Worcester, /’seudonyine, a false name. Qu. Mer. 
1847 De Quixcry Sf. Mie Nu §8 Asa Frenchman says, .. 
‘Chance is but the Asewdonyae of God for those particular 
cases which he does not choose to subscribe openly with his 
own sign manual’, 1860 Llottann Jiss Gilbert xiv. 254 
We would not invade the secret of the musical masculine 
pseudonym she has assumed. 1880 Lif. World 1 Oct. 
209/t Owen Meredith,..under which pseudonym the present 
Lord Lytton first appeared as an author. 

b. Nat. “ist. A name erroneonsly applied to 
some other species than that to which it properly 
belongs; e.g. Nasturtium is a pseudonym of Zro- 
prolum mazus, or Indian Cress. 

1884 Coves in Auk Oct. 321 Psendonynt..(In a special 
zoological sense] A nickname; a vernacular name, inadmis- 
sible in onymy. : 

So + Pseudonymal, Pseudonymic ad/s. [f. as 
next +-AL, -1¢] = PseuponyMovs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pseudonymeaéd, that hath a false or 
counterfeit name. 1837 Bevooxs Let. Mar., Poems (1851) 
p. xcvili, I only print it..for such readers as the psendo- 
nymic lawyer mentioned. 1874 Supernaturad Kelig. 1. u. 
vii. 141 The. .pseudonymic literature of the first centuries. 

Pseudonymity (ps-, sidoni-miti), — [f. 
med, or mod.L. pseudénym-us (sce next) + -ITY: 
cf anonyntity.] The character or condition of 
being psendonymous ; the nse of a pseudonym or 
assumed name, 

1877 World V11. No, 169. 14 Shielded by the mask and 
cloak of pseudonimity. 1892 Saf, Aev. 9 Apr. 423/1 The 
momentary fad for anonymity and psendonymity. 

Pseudonymous (ps-, sizdgnimas), a. [f. 
med, or mod.L, pseedonymt-us (a. Gr. Yevddvup-os 
sce PseuDONYM) +-ous. Cf. F. pseudonyme adj.J 

1. Bearing or assuming, esp. writing under, a 
false or fictitious name; belonging to or character- 
izing one who does this. 

1706 Purtiies, Psexdonymous, that has a counterfeit Name, 
715 M. Davirs Athen, Srit.. Pref. 8 The Pseudonymous 
Inconsiderableness of those Libelling Insults. 1796 Pucce 
Anonym, (1809) Advt., Whether the person be of known 
and established character, anonymous, or pseudonymous. 
1812 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. LXVIIL. 532 The pseudo- 
nyinons refugees of political persecution, Pall Malt 
G. 14 July to A Parisian has just taken the trouble to write 
a book. .to unmask all his pseudonymons contemporaries, 

2. Written under an assumed or fictitious name; 
bearing the name of another than the real author. 

1727-41 Cuanpers Cycl. sv., The greater epistles of 
St. Ignatius, &c., are usually supposed to be pseudonymous, 
1882 Hater & Laine (¢rt/e) A Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Psendonymous Literature of Great Britain, 
1906 H. B. Swere Apocalypse Introd. xv. § x. 170 A 
Christian apocalypse, if pseudonymous, woutd naturatly 
have been attributed to an Apostle, 

Iience Pseudo‘nymously adv., in a pseudonym- 
ous manner, under a false or fictitious name. 

1836 in Byron's Wks. (1846) 428/2 Pieces published anony- 
mously or pseudonymously., @184§5 Barua fugol. Leg, 
Ferry Farvis's Wig, A stuff by drapers most_pseudony- 
mously termed ‘everlasting, “1882-3 Schag’s Encyel. 


see 


‘ 


PSEUDOPODIUM. 


Relig, Knowl, Wi. 1276 [Languet’s] Vindiciae contra 
Yraunes, published pscudonymously in 1379. 

Pseudonymunele, -wneule. ‘[f. L. type 
“peudinymunculus, dim. of pseuddnyutuss sce 
prec. and -UNcLE.] A petty or insignificant person 
who writes under a psendonym, 

1875 Reape Wand. cir Pref. 22 She makes the public 
believe *C. I." is a clue to her whole name; so she is not a 
Pseudonytauncule, 1875 Swinsuene Chafiran 71 The 
dirty tactics of a verminous pseudonynuncle, 

Pseudoparalysig, ctc.: sce Pseupo- 2. 

|| Pseudoperipteros, -on _psiadopéri:ptérgs, 
cen). «luc. circh. Also 7 (after F.) pseudo- 
peripter. [a. late Gr. pevdonepinrepos (Vitruy.), 
1. Yevde-, Psevbo- + mepimrepos PERU IER, -EROS. 
In FY. pserato-periplére (Litts¢).) A form of temple 
or other building with free columns forming a 
portico in front ‘and sometimes in rear) as in 
a peripteral building, bat the rest of the columns 
cngaged in the walls instead of standing free. 
llenee Pseudoperi‘pteral a., having the structure 
of a pseudoperipteros, 


1874 L.unsock Orig. § Wet. Jas. vo 101 ‘The processes or 
pscudopods [in Vayosphara flanufa) grow gradually 
longer, thinner, and more pointed. 1904 Arif. Med. Yrul. 
to Sept. 56 Cells with clongated blunt pseudopods. 

2. Zool. A process or projection serving as a fout 
in the larvee of certain insects. (Cf. Puo-Lec.) 

1900 Mistt.& Wammoxo Marleguin Fly it. 33 Pseudopods, 
or provisional larval feet, occur in most of the fantilies. 

3. Zood, A member of the former division /’seedo- 
ode of Infusorians, comprising those having 
psendopodia (now usually classed as Rhizopoda). 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pseudopodal (ps-, siwdgpsdal), a. Biot. [E. 
mod.L, Psetdopod-a (see prec.) +-AL.] a. Belong- 
ing to the Pseudopoda (see prec. 3); having 
pseudopodia. b. = next. 

1889 W.S. Kent dlan, fufirsoria 1, 236 Monas obesa... 
Body elongate. .the periphery usaally produced at variable 
points into one or more... pseudopodal prolougations, 

Pseudopodial (ps-, si#dopowdial), a. #iot. [f. 
PsevporopE-UM + -AL.) Of the nature of, per- 
taining to, or connected with a pseudopodium. 

1865 Carventer in /utedZ Observer No. 40. 290 The most 
delicate psendopodial threads. 2875 Huxuzy & Martix 
Elem, Biol. (1883) 135 Nucleated corpuscles..which throw 
out very long p-eudopodial prolongations, 

So Psendopo‘dian a., in same sense; Pseudo- 
podic (-pgdik) a. = PsEuboropaL. 

1865 Nat. ffist, Rev. Apr. 298 Representing the sareode 
that filled the chambers, pseudopodian tubules and stolon 
passages. 1890 Cené. Lict., Pseudopodic. ; 

|| Pseudopodium (ps-, sidopdedidm), Bio/, 
Pl.-ia. [mod.L., f. Gr. ¢evde-, PsEUNO- + ~podiuut, 
ad. Gr. wérov, dim. of mots, 708- foot.] 

1. Zoo/. In certain Protozoa (esp. Khizopoda), 
Each of a number of processes temporarily formed 
by protrusion of any part of the protoplasm of the 
body, and serving for locomotion, prehension, or 
ingestion of food. Also, a similar formation in an 
ameboid cell, as a lencocyte, _ 

1854 J. Hoce Microsc. 1. it. (1861) 265 Finger-like pro- 
cesses, called psendopodia, which it appears to have the 
peel of shooting out from any part of its substance. 1875 

Tuxcey, & Martin lent, Biol. (1877) 18 Each pseudo- 
podium is evidently, at first, an extension of the denser clear 
Substance (ectosarc) only. 1901 G. N. Cankins Protozoa 
17 note, The term ‘ psendopodia’* was given by von Siebold 
to replace Dujardin's more descriptive phrase ‘ changeable 
processes * (expansions variables). 

b. The tapering caudal extremity or ‘ foot’ of a 
Rotifer, serving for swimming, attachment, etc. 

1898 Seocwicn 7e.xtbk. Zoot. 1. vii. 299 The posterior end 
of the body tapers, and is called the foot or pseudopodium ¢ 
- the joints are often telescopically retractile. A 

2. Bot. A false pedicel or foot-stalk; applied to 
certain elongations of the stem in mosses, as those 
supporting the gemmzx in Audacomnion, or the 
sporogonium in Sphagresent, 

1861 H. MacsLtan Footnotes fr. Page Nat, 32 Severat 
speties of mosses are furnished with gemmae or pseudo- 
podia, which consist of powdery or granulated hends 
terminating an elongated and almost leafless portion of the 
stem, 1876 J. H. Batrour in Encyel. Brit, W. 3161/2 la 
Sphagnum, the sporogonium is fully developed within the 
epigonal leaves, and when complete the axis beneath it 
elongates, forming the pseudopodium. 

Pseudo-pore, etc. : see PSEUDO- 2. 


PSEUDOPROPHET. 


Pseudoprophet (ps-, sizdoprp'fét).  [ad. laic 
L. fseudoprophcta (Itala @ 200), Gr. pevdonpopyrns 
(Malt. xxiv. 16): see Psevpo- and Propurr. So 
F. pseudo-prophéte (13th ¢, in Littré).] A false 
prophet; one who falsely pretends to be a prophet, 
or who prophesies falsely. 

1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. WH. 394 Aud pes newe ordris.. 
ben elepis of Crist pseudo-profetis. cxgz20? Lypa. Assembly 
of Gots 708 Pseudo prophetes, false sodomytes. 1587 
Houssnep Chrom, IIE, 180/1 An heremit, whose name 
was Peter, dwelling about Yorke..This pseudoprophet or 
false foreteller of afterclaps. 1634 Six T. Ilersenr 7raz. 
199 At Medina is the Pseudo-prophets Sepulchre. 1837 W. 
Tavinc Capt. Bonnceille 111. 203 As soon as a preacher, or 
pseudo prophet..gets followers enough, he..sets up for an 
independent chief and 'medicine man’. 

So Pseudopro‘phetess, a false 


Pseudoprephe'tie, -ical ais. 


prophetess ; 


1680 H. More Afecad. A foc. ii, 21 ‘Which calleth herself 


a Prophetess'’, but is indeed a *Psetidoprophetess .. and 
seducer of my servants. 1668 — Div. Dial. v. iv. (1713) 404 
That Chair of Infallibility that be and his * Pseudopruphetick 
Body boast they sit in. 1588 J. Hanvey Desc. Predl. 45 
‘Vhe fantasticall books of Brigit full fraught with such 
“psendoprophetjcall wonderments. 1664 H. Morr LZ. 7 
Lpist. (1669) 135 The Gestian aud Pseudoprophetical power 
«ds burnt and destroyed. 

Pseudoprostyle ps-, sizdoproustail), a. and 
sh. trek. [f. Psruno- + PRostyLe.] (See quot.) 

1881 circhit, Pull. Soc. Diet, Pserndoprostyl:, a portico 
projecting less than an intercolumniution; a term used by 
Hosking. 1886 in Lueye/. Dict. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pseudopsia, etc.: sce Psrtpo- 2, 

Pseudoscope ‘ps-, siiddskovp).  [f Psxupa- 
+-ScovE.] An optical instrument invented by 
Wheatstone, containing two reflecling prisms 
which can be so adjusted as to produce an apparent 
reversal of the convexity or coneavity of an object. 

1852 Wueatstone Physiol. Mision § 23 in VA. Trans. 11 
As this instrument conveys to the mind false perceptions of 
all external objects, I have called it the Pseuduscope. 1855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) Lut. x. 380 When looked 
at through the Psetdoscope, convex objects seem concave. 
1879 II. Gruss in Proc. Kayal Dahl, Sec. 180 Uf we place 
it in a pseudoscope—/. e. an instrument which enables us 
to view the right picture with the left eye, and the left with 
the right—it stands up like a solid body, just the reverse of 
the etlect in the stereoscope. 

So Pseudoscepic (-skp'pik) a., pertaining to the 
psendoseope ; involving apparent reversal of con- 
vexity and concavity, or other optical illusion 
(hence Psendosce'pically adv.); Pseudoscopy 
(-e'skdpi), the use of the pseudoscope; the pro- 
duction of optieal illusions such as are caused by it. 

1857 Grove Contrib, Se. in Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) 444 
With terrestrial objects the effect of the binocular..is in 
many instances psenuduscopic. 1872 Contemp. Nev. XIX, 
git When we look pseudoscopically at the face of a plaster 
bust, or at the outside of a mask, itis only alter a lengthened 
gaze that such ‘conversion of relief" occurs, 

Pseudoscorpion, ete.: see PsEUDO- 2. 

Psewudosoph (-spf). [ad. Gr. yevddcorp-os 
falsely wise, f. pevdo-, PSEUDO- + gods wise : cf 
Philosoph.| One who falsely affects, or supposes 
himself, to be wise; a pretender to wisdom. So 
Pseudo'sopher, Pseudoso'phieal a., Pseudo’- 
sophy [Gr. Yevdooogia]. (All nonce-wids.) 

1863 De Morcan From Matter to Spirit Pref. 25 ‘This 
will only be done by the pseudosophs. 188% Swinsurxe 
Mise, Wordsw. § Byron (1886) 112 ‘The excuse which 
may be pleaded alike for the transatlantic and the cis- 
atlantic pseudosopher. 1885 /did., Lawd §& Wither 197 
Disbetievers in his pseudosophy. pas —inQ. Rew July 3r 
So consummate and pseudosophical a quack. 

|| Pseudostoma (psivdp-stéma). Pl. pseudo- 
stomata (-ostymata). [mod.L. Cf Gr, pevds- 
sropa the false or blind mouth (of a river), £ 
yevdo-, PSEUDO- + ¢réua month.) 

1. Anat, A point on the surface of a serons 
membrane, regarded by some as the mouth of one 
of the absorbents or lymphatic vessels which begin 
in such membranes. 

1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.. Pseudostomata, .. Anat. 
Flattened connective-tissue corpuscles passing up from the 
interior to the surface of the serous membranes, 1895 Syed. 
OO, Let, Pseudostoma, one of the deeply-stained areas 
seen under the microscope in a silver-stained section of 
endothelium. Klein believes many of them to be the stained 
processes of connective-tissue cells, 

2. Zool, = PSEUDOSTOME 1. 

1895 Syd, Soc. Lex., Psendostoma... Also, the oral openin 
ofan Echinoderm larva (echinopadium). ; Bese 

3, Zool. A synonym of Geomys, a genus of 
American rodents with external cheek-pouches 
cealled in Eng. pocket vophers or pouched rats). 

1823 Long’s Exped, to Rocky Mts. U1, 231. 

Hence Pseudoste‘matous a., pertaining to a 
pseudostoma, or having pseudostomata (sense 1). 

Pseudostome (ps-, sizdostoum). Zoo/, [ad. 
inod.L. pseudostoma: see prec.] 

1. The mouth or oral opening of the pseud- 
embryo of an echinoderm. 

1897 [see pseudoproct s.v. Pszuoo- 2}. 

2. Inaspenge, a false osculum or excurrent open- 
ing, the mouth of a secondary canal arising from 
fusion; also called psendoscudum (see PSEUDO- 2). 
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1887 Souvas in Aucyel Brit. XXL. 4161 (Sfouges) The 
opening..to the exterior being termed a ftulse oscule or 
pseudostome. The faulty use of the term oscule..is here 
obvious; for in one sense the oscule is always a pseudo- 
stome. 

3. A rodent of the genus PseuposToMA (sense 3). 

So Psende‘stemine ¢., belonging or allied to 
the genus J’seudostoma; having external cheek- 
pouches, as a pocket-rat; Pseudosteme’sis, the 
formation of a pseudostome (sense 2); Pseude- 
stomo'tic @., pertaining to or exhibiting pseudo- 
stomosis ; Psende‘stomeus a. [Gr. ¢evddarop-os 
having false mouths], belonging to a pseudostome, 
or having pseudoslomes (sense 2). 

1887 Soutas in Eneyel, Brit. XXIV 416/1 In some sponges 
. secondary independent openings, ae like oscules, 
are added. ‘bis pseudostomosis is due to a folding of the 
entire sponge, so as to produce secondary canals or cavities. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pseudostomine..Oseudasiouotic..Pseudo- 
stamens. 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex, Pseudostomotic. .Pseudo- 
SLOINOKS. 

Pseudostratum, ctc.:; see l’sEUDo- 2. 

Psendovary (ps-, sidduwvari). Zool, Also 
in Lat. form pseudovarium (-ové-rivm), pl. 
cia. fad. mod.L. pseadovdrium, £ Gr. yev5- 
(Psevno-) + ezdrium Ovary.) a. The ovary or 
generative gland of certain imperfect female insecls 
which reproduce parthenogenetically, and usnally 
viviparously, as in aphides. b. = /’rodigerous 
fellicte : see PROLIGEROUS @ 1. So Pseudorval a. 
i ee ae , 
pertaining to or containing pseudova (see below’ ; 
Pseudova'rian a, pertaining to a pseudovary ; 
Pseude'viduct, the duct of a pseudovary ; Psend- 
o'vum (pl. -ova’, an ovutn or egg produced by a 
pseudovary, and developing wilhout fertilization ; 
a paithenogenetic ovum. 

1864 11. Spexcer (rine. Biol $75 1.214 In the Aphides.. 
from the fertilized eggs laid by perfect females, there grow 
up imperfect females, in the pseud-ovaria of which there 
are developed pseud-ova, 1870 Rotieston Alain Life 
Introd. 112 This form of asexual genesis is called ‘ pseudo- 
parthenogenesis’, and the reproductive gland a * psend- 
ovarium’, /ééd., The ‘pseuduvaria’ [in certain dipterous 
larvze] being destitute of any ‘pseudoviduct’, 1877 Huxey 
Anat. inv. Anim, vii. 383 It tears the pseudoval sac. 
féid. 447 The young are developed within organs which 
resemble the ovarioles of the true females..and may he 
termed psendovaries, The terminal ur anterior chamber of 
each psendovarian tube is lined by an epithelium. 1878 
Bete Cegeabaur's Contp, Anat, 302 The so-called pseudova 
have been distinguished from the eggs. 

Pseudo-veium, elc.: sce PSEUDO- 2. 

Pshalmody, obs. form of Psatuovy. 

Pshaw (pJ9, J5), 7v¢. and 54. Also 8 pshah, 
sha, ’pshaw, 8-9 psha, 9 p'shaw, (psa, psaw). 
[A natural expression of rejection.] 

A. fat, An exclamation expressing contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. 

1673 Wryeurrtry Geutl Dancing Master ww, Jlers. 
Pshaw ! wat do you tell sme of the matche! 1710 Swirt 
Frnt. to Stella 1a Dec., Why, it seems your pacquet-boat is 
not lost: pshah, how silly that is. r7z0 Mrs. Cenrivre 
Bickerstaf’s Burying 15 Sba, sha; 1 tell thee thon art 
mistaken. 1798 Mrere, etc. in Anti-Facobin No. 3x (1852) 
174 ‘Pshaw ! what, cver blundering -you drive me frum 
my patience. 1814 Sforting Mag. XLIV. 162 P’shaw, 
exclaims some old sportsman. 1862 Mrs. H. Wooo J/rs. 
léaltidé. i. xiv, ‘Pshaw !" was the peevish ejaculation of 
Mr. Dare. 1887 J. W. Grauam Neara I. x. 110 Psat itis 
excusable ina woman, /éfd. IL. v. 168 Psaw ! 

B. as sd. 

1712 Sicetr Sect. No. 438 P 3 Pishes and Pshaws, or 
other well-bred Interjections. 1768 Barertt Jfaun. § Cust. 
ftaly \. 277 To answer me with an angry pshaw. 1840 
Hoon Niduansegg, tier precious Leg x, She writh'd with 
impatience more than pain, And uttered * pshaws 1? and 
*pishes 1’ 1845 Stopoart Gram. in Eucyet Metrep. 1. 
179/1 Pésh and pshaw .. express different shades of con- 
tempt, the latter showing more of ill humour and vexation 
than the former. 

Pshaw (pf, J), 2. [f prec] 

1. intr. ‘To say ‘pshaw !’ Often with a¢, 

1759 Stenne U7, Shandy I. xvii, My father travelled home- 
wards..in none of the hest of moods—pshawing and pishing 
all the way down. 18aa Scorr Nigel viii, And why pshaw 
at my Lord Mayor, sweetheart? @ 1864 [see Pisu 7 1) 
ae Lougm. Mag, Sept. 435 Don't ‘ Pshaw !' at me, 

. rans, To depreciate or show contempt for 
by saying ‘ pshaw !” 

1848 THackeray BA. Snobs xxix. [xxii], They psha'd the 
French fleet. gor Blackw. Mag. Feb. 247/1 He pshawed 
his melancholy vapours. 

Psht, pshut (pft, pfvt), z/. [A natural utter- 
ance of whispered sound : cf. pst, whishe.] An utter- 
ance cnjoining caution or ae impatience, 

3770 Foote Lame Lover wi. Wks. 1799 11. 84 Psbut l— 
Somebody's coming: 1868 Yates, Kock Akcad 1. viii, 
‘Psht {' said the old gentleman to himself. 

Psicho-, Psicro-, erron. ff. PsycHo-, Psycuro-, 

Psilanthropic (pseilénpry pik), « [f as 
next + -10: cf. philanthropic.) Of, pertaining to, 
or in accordance with psilanthropism. 

@ 1834 Coveuince in Lit, Reo. (1839) IV. 13 The purport 
was to give a psilanthropic explanation and solution of the 
phrases, Son of God and Son of Man, 

Psilanthropism Coteemiiole. [f. eccl. 
Gr. piAdv@pwn-os merely human (f. yids bare, 


PSILOTHRON. 


mere + dvOpwnos man) + -18sM.] The doctrine that 


Jesus Christ was a mere man. 

¢3810 Covertpce in Lit, Kens. (1838) WI. 260 The con- 
clusion is, that between the Homoousian scheme and mere 
Psilanthropism there is no intelligible medium. 1825 — 
clids Res (1848) I. 163 The true designation of their 
characteristic tenet..is Psilanthropisin, or the assertion of 
the mere humanity of Christ, 1866 J. Martineau £ss. [. 
368 Ile embraced..the ‘ Psilanthropism’ of the sect. 

So Psila‘nthrepist, one who holds this doctrine 
= TIUMANITARIAN 13 Psila'nthrepy = PsILAN- 


THROPISM. 

e180 Cocerince in Lit, Rem. (1838) TL. egt Against 
those *Psilanthropists who as falsely, as arrogantly, call 
themselves Unitarians, 1883 C2. Q. Kev. XV. 280 Socrates 
..says he cannot treat Nestorius as a Psilanthropist. 1864 
Weaster, *“Psilanthropy. 1876 E. Mector Prresth. vii, 
339. Yo allege that (they) see in the phrase, ‘son of man’, 
nothing more than a barren psilanthropy. f 

Peilo- (psaile-, sailo-), before a vowel psil-, com- 
bining form of Gr. ¢iAds bare, smooth, mere, used 
in a few scientific terms : 

Psileceratite (-seritait) Padvont. [Gr. épas, 
xepat- horn + -ITE!), a fossil cephalopod of the 
Jurassic genus /siloceras, Psilodermatous 
(-d3umates) a. Zool. [Gr. béppa, Seppar- skin, 
Derma + -ovs], having the skin naked or without 
scales, as an amphibian of the Jstledermata. 
Psilolegy (-p'lédzi) sorce-wod. [see -LoGy], mere 
or empty talk. Psilopedic cee a. Ornilh, 
[Gr. mais, rad- a child +-1c], of a bird: hatehed 
naked or wilhout down; opposed to ptilopadic. 
Psilosephy xouce-wa. [sce -sorHy], shallow 
philosophy ; so Psilo'sopher. 

1888 fee. Boston Soc. Nat. dist. 22 In studying the 
*Psiloceratites of Central Europe. 1840-30 Coterioce in 
Lit. Rem. (838) IL. 33 Schools of *psilology (the love of 
empty noise) and misosophy, 1884 Cours Aey MW. Amer, 
Birds (ed. 2) 88 A more exact distinction may be drawn hy 
using the terms péilopardic and *Asilopwedic. respectively for 
those birds which are hatched feathered or naked. 1882 
Ociuvie (Annandale) Suppl, *Pszlosopher, a would-be or 
pretended philosopher. —18x7 CoLertoce Sieg. Lit. tit. 
(1882) 34 wate, Twas decried as a bigot by the proselytes of 
Freneh Phi- (or to speak more truly, *Psi-)losophy.  /die. x. 
85 Their adoption of French morals with French psilosophy. 

Psilomelane (pssilpmélein). A/n. Also 
-melan, [f. PsiLo- + Gr. pédav, neuter of péAas 
black.] A common ore of manganese, a hydrated 
oxide, occurring in smooth black amorphous 
masses, or in hotryoidal or stalactitie shapes. 

Chemically it is a mechanical combination of the hydrated 
dioxide and protoxide, the latter often partly replaced by 
other protoxides, chiefly baryta and potasb. , 

3831 Yrans, Royal Soc. Edin. Wl. 130 The name psilome- 
lane..is formed in allusion to the black colour and smooth 
hematitic shapes of the mineral. 1870 Yeats Nat. [fyst. 
Come ws. (1872) 367, The principal ores of manganese are 
Pyrolusite and Psilomelane, both binoxides, the former 
anhydrous, the latter containing x per cent. of water. 

Ilence Psilomela-nica., of or of the nature of psilo- 
melane; Psilomelanite = PSILONELANE. 

3883 Eucyel. Brit, XV. 479/2 The writer found [in a 
manganese nodule dredged up by the ‘ Challenger’ expedi- 
tion)..a total of 2104 per cent. of the psilomelanic part. 
1839 Dr ca Becne Rep. Geol. Cornw., etc. 610 Psito- 
melanite [is found] at Upton Pyne,and oear Launceston. 1879 
Cassels Techn. Educ. WV. 255/1 Psilomelanite and braunite 
. are hydrated peroxide and sesquioxide of manganese. 

| Psilosis (psoilowsis). [mod.L., a. Gr. Yidwors, 
n. of action from yidoty to strip bare, make bald : 
see -oS1s.] ; 

1. ath, A stripping bare, as of hair or flesh. 

1842 in Duxcuson Med, Ler. 1858 in Mayxe Expos. 
Lex. 897 Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 368 In psilosis or 
sprue, the cesophagus is denuded of epithelium. #4/d. 776 
Psilosis’ (WeAds, bare) is suggested by Pbin in one of his 
valuable papers as a substitute for ‘sprue’. ¥ 

2. Greek Gram. The substitution of a éenuzs for 
an aspirate, as in famus for pdgus, or of the spérilus 
ents instead of the spiritus asper. ; 

1904 J. H. Movutton in £xfositor May 36x Occasional 
deaspiration is part of the general tendency towards psilosis 
which started (rom Tonic influences and became universal, 
as modern Greek shows. ae 

Hence Psilotic (psailp'tik) a., of or pertaining to 
psilosis. 

+ Psi-lother, -othre. Also 5 -otre, 7 psyl-. 
[ad. L. psiddthrunt, or a. ¥. pstlothre i see next.) 

1. A substance that removes hair; a depilatory. 

1585 T. Wasnixcton Ur. Nicholay's Voy. W. xxi. 59 A 
Psilothre..is a paste whiche .. doeth foorthwith cause the 
haires to fall out. 1657 ‘Tomtinson Renon's Disp, 204 Every 
Psylother..doth not only attenuate, but evell hairs. 

2. Merb. Bryony (Bryonta diotea), supposed to 
have a depilatory property. 

¢ 1440 f’allad, on Hush, t. 917 Wattrid cucumber seed, or 
comyn grounde, Lupyne, or psilotre, kest on the grounde. 

|Psilothron, 00s. Also 7 psylo-, psilo- 
thrum. [L. psilothrum, a. Gr. pidwOpoy a depila- 
tory, f, yidoov to bare, with instrumental suffix.] 


1. = prec. 1. ; 

le1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 294 Pou schalt anointe al pe 
place with psilatro li.e. ews pstlairo). a1 387 Sinon. Bare 
thol. 35 Pstlotrum, depilatorium idem.) 1661 Lovett /f rst. 
Anjint & Alin. 59 The milk. .With the gall of an hedghog, 
and braine of a Bat, itisa psilotbron. /déd. 13 [ete.} 


PSITHURISM. 


a = Prec. 2: 

1601 HoLtanp Péiny xxut i. 1T. 149 There is a certain wild 
ite vine, which. .others [call] Melothron or Psilothrum... 
‘This know the curriours well who dresse skins, for they use 
it mnch, 1706 Prius, Psifothron, the Herb Briony or 
white Vine. ae ’ 

Psithurism (psi-pitiriz’m). vere. [irreg. for 
psithyrism, ad. Gr. YOvpapa or YOupapds, f. 
yOupi¢-ev to whisper.] Whispering ; a whispering 
noise, as of leaves moved by the wind. 

1872 M. Cotuins Pr. Clarice WH. xix. 218 Psithurism of 
multitudinous leaves made ghostly music. 1875 — Black- 
sntith & Scholar (1876) 11.12 The wind wooed them with a 
whispering psithurism. 

Psittac (psitek). zare. 
[ad. L. psééfac-us, a. Gr. xarraxds parrot} 
bird of the genus Psz¢facus ; a parrot. 

[¢ 1400 Maunvev. (1839) xxvii. 274 <And there hen manye 
Fopeyaye: that thei elcpes Poitakes in hire langage.] 188x 
Academy 1 Oct. 252/1 To him parrots are psittacs. 

Psittaceous (psité'fas), a. Oruith. (f. 1. 
psildaceus parrot (see prec.) + -Eous.J] Of or 
belonging to the parrot family of birds, Psé¢factdw. 
So Psitta‘cean, Psi*ttacid ads. (in mod. dicts.). 

1835 Kiray ‘ad, & Just. Anime... ii. 71 Phe Psittaceous or 
Parrot tribes. | ee 

Psittacine (psitisoin), a (sd.)  [ad. L. 
psittacinus, {, psittacus parrot.] Of or helonging 
to a parrot or to the parrot family ; fig. parrot-like. 
b. sé, A bird of this family. 

1888 Sat. Rev. 22 Sept. 343/2 The glibness of these 
psittacine politicians, 1890 A. B. Meyer in /é/s Jan. 26 
On the Coloration of the Young in the Psittacine Genus 
Ectectus, 1895 Athenzunt 16 Mar, 348/3 Showing that it 
was completely psittacine. 

Psittacinite (psitx'sinsit). a/v. [Named 
1876; fas prec. + -1TE! 2.) A hydrous vanadate 
of lead and copper, of a parrot-green colonr, occur- 
ring as a pulverulent coating on quartz. 

1876 Amer, Frnl. Scé. Ser. wi. X11, 36 Psittacinite occurs 
sometimes associated with gold. 1893 Carman Blowpife 
Practice 197 Psittacinite from Montana. - 

Psi'ttacoid, «  [f. Gr. yirrax-ds, parrot + 
-o1D.] Like or akin to the Psetacidz or parrots. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

So || Psittaco'sis (see quot.). 


Also 5 psitake. 
A 


1897 Westm. Gaz. 3 May 10/1 The British Medical | 


Yournal sounds a note of warning to those who make pets 
of parrots. ‘hese birds are the source of a disease, fete 
cosis, which has lately occurred at Genoa. ‘The discase 
takes the form of malignant pneumonia. 

Psoadic (psoedik), a. [irreg. f. next + -1¢.} 
Of or pertaining to the psoas muscle. 

185. Owen (Annandale 1882), The psoadic plexus. 1858 
Maryse Expos. Lev, Psoadicus,..ot or belonging to the 
loin, or to the sox muscles: psoadic. 

Psoas (psdv&s). duat. [Properly pl. of psoa, a. 
Gr. Ya, usually in pl. Ysa, acc. Ydas, the muscles 
of theloins. From the rare occurrence of the sing., 
the pl. psoas has been erroneously taken as sing.) 
The name of two muscles of the hip: (a) Psoas 
magnus, a large flexor muscle of the hip-joint 
which arises from the lumbar vertebrae and sacrum 
and is inserted along with the iliac into the lesscr 
trochanter of the femur; cf. Intopsoas, (4) /’soas 

parvns or minor, a muscle (inconstant in man) 
which in many mammals forms a powerful flexor 
of the pelvis upon the spine. 

a. sing. psoa, pl. psoas, 

1681 tr, Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Nocah., Psoa, a great 
muscle beginning at tbe sith rib, and going through the 
bowels to the privie-members, 1684 tr. Séancard’s Piys. 
Diet, (1693), Psoas, Muscles of the Loins, which proceed 
from about the two lowermost Vertebres of the Thorax. 
1777 Ihuxter in PAL Trans, LXV11.610 Where the colon 
passes Over the psoas and iliac vessels, 

B. psoas taken as ae 

1704 J. Harris Lev. Techn. 1, Psoas Magnus, or Lumbatis 
.»Psoas Parvus. 1871 Huxrey Anat, Vertebr, Anis, ii. 49 
The psoas minor..is a protractor of the pelvis, 

b. attrib, as psoas abscess, muscle, etc. 

1813 J. Tromson Leet. Juflam. 153 The disease called 
psoas abscess, 1804 ARERNETHY Surg. Ofs. 214, 1.. 
carried it upwards by the side of the psoas muscle. 1870 
Rotreston A ain. Life 3 The two psoas muscles. 

Hence Psoa‘tic a. rare [irregular] = Psoanic; 
Psoi'tis (see quot. 1842). 

1842 Dunxcuson Aled. Lex., Psottis, inflammation of the 
ie muscles, 1897 tr. vow Zienssen's Cyel. Med. XVI¥. 96 

soitis also occurs. .as an independent disease. i 

|| Psora (psoe'ra).  [L. psdra, a. Gr. Papa itch, 
mange, = L, scadées.] A contagious skin disease ; 
scabies, the itch. 

1681 tr, Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Psora, the 
scabbado, or scabbiness with pustles, 1803 tr. //eberden's 
Comment, xxiii. (1806) 115 There is an spat nice exactly 
like it..yet differs from the true psora by being very little, 
if at all infections. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psora, the Itch. 
.-Also, mange, applied to men and beasts. 1899 4 //butt's 
Syst. Med. VUT. 552 From his (Celsus‘] time down to that of 
Willan we find the names Psora and Lepra apptied loosely 
to all kinds of squamous diseases. | 

|| Psoriasis (ps-, sorsiv’sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Yuptdacs, f, Ywpiav to have the itch, f. ywpa itch. 
The etymological pronunciation is (psdri,étsis), 
but that given is in ordinary use.] _ A disease of the 
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skin, characterized by the appearance of dry reddish 
patches covered with glistening imbricated scales. 

1684 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (1693), Psoriasis, a dry 
itehing Scab. 1818-20 K. Tnomrsan Cadlen's Vosod. Method, 
(ed. 3) 324 Psoriasin is not contagious, 1878 ‘I. Brvanr 
Pract. Surg. \. 81 The psoriasis commonly appears on the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet. 

attrib. & Comb, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX.745 4 pro- 
fuse eruption, of a psoriasis character. 1898 J. Huicnixson 
Archives of Surgery \X. No. 36. 365 Covered with psoriasis: 
lupoid cruption of a very severe character, 1899 A/dbuét's 
Syst. Med. VMI. 559 A psoriasis patient. 

lence Psoriatic (pso-rijetik, @., of the nature 
of or affected with psoriasis; s¢. one who suffers 
from psoriasis; Psoria‘tiform a., having the form 


or appearance of psoriasis. 

1883-4 Wed, nn. 50/2 Applied to the psoriatic patches. 
1899 si déiutt's Syst. Wed. VIN. 534 lehthyosis..is sometimes 
found in psoriatic families. /éfd. 558 Vhere are psoriatiform, 
gyrate, and popular forms of seborrhora, f0td, 571 The 
view which would convert our psoriatics..into a class of 
neuratics and cripples. 

Psoric (pso*rik), a. and 56. 
f. Ywpa Psorna. In F, psorigue.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to psora or itch. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 203 He had psoric 
excoriations on the legs, 

B. sé. A remedy for the itch [ef Gr. Yauprxd]. 

(1684 tr. Blancara's Mihys. Dict. (1693), Psorica, Medi- 
cines against the Scab.] 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, /'sorfe..n 
medicine for curing the itch. 

So Bso'roid, Pso-rous adjs. 

1858 Mayne ne Lewy Psorades,..Naving or full of itch ; 
psorous.. /’sereddrs,...esembling fsera or itch : psoroid. 

|| Psorophthalmia  (psd-ryfpaclmia', also 
pso‘rophthalmy. [mod.L. f Gr, Yépa itch, or 
Yopés itching + Oruriamia: cf. FL psoropa- 
thalmie.]  Scurfy inflammation of the eyes. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Psoraphthalny, scurviness of the 
brows, with an itch. 1684 tr. Slaucard’s Phys. Dict, (1693), 
f'sovophthailnia. 1704 J. Harrts Lex. Pech, Psoreph- 
thainuy, an Ophthalmy, or Inflammation of the Eyes with 
itching. ~1780 Ware (¢¢/e) Remarks on the Ophthalmy, 
Psorophthalmy, and purulent Eye, 1803 Wittatan 7xaz, 
Lurkey 539 Peorophtbainis is common among the Syrians 
and Egyptians. 1858 in Mayne. 

Hence Psorophtha‘Imic a. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lev, Psorophthaliaic,. of or belong- 
ing to psorophthalmy. 

Psoro-ptic, a. /ath. [Arbitrarily f. Gr. Yapa 
itch, after savcoptic.] Of the nature of psora. 

1900 Held 7 July 46/3 Sarcoptic mange when the burrowing 
mites are the invaders, and psoroplic mange when the 
common surface mite is the cause of the itching and other 
effects. 

Psorosperm (pso-'rospsim). [f. as pree. + Gr. 
oméppa seed.) An individual of a group of 
Sporozoa (Fsoresperntiw’, parasitic protozoa found 
in the mucous membranes, muscles, and liver of 


domestic animals, and sometimes in man. 

1866 CoppoLp Jafeworms 8 The human, psorosperm. 
(1876 Beneden's Anim, Parasites 253 ‘The disease of silk 
worms, known by the name of ‘ pébrine ', has been attributed 
tothe development of psorospermic. ] 1880 tr. vos Zicmissen's 
Cyct. Aled. YX. 494 Psorosperms have thus far only been 
found twice in the liver of man. 1897 <f d/butt's Syst, Aled, 
11, 1003 The prevalence of a disease caused by psorosperms 
. in the luwer animals. 

So Psorospe‘rmial, Psorospe‘rmian, Psoro- 
spermic [= F. psorosfermigue), adjs., of, belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of /’sorospfermiv; Psoro- 
spermo:sis, the occurrence or development of 


psorosperms in animals. 

1867 J. Hoce JWicrosc. mt. ii, 368 Observations..on the 
psorospermial sacs obtained from the hair of a peasant. 
1878 tr, vow Zicmssen's Cyel, Med. 111.655 Vhe Miescherian 
(or Raineyan or psorospermian) sacs, 1896 (Uéuiti's Syst. 
Med. 1,209 Psorospermosis could not be induced. . by rubbing 
in psorospermial material obtained direct from the livers of 
other rabbits, 1898 /éid. V. 174 The pébrine disease, 
which is caused by a psorospermial organism, 1899 /did. 
VILL. 879 The disease was a cutaneous psorospermosis. 


Pst, év¢. [Soin Ger.] A whispered signal for 


silence. 

187a Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Aug. §76/1,1 said, ‘ Pst, 
pst. ‘Qui vive?’ he whispered. 

Psucology, obs. form of PsycnoLocy. 

Psychagogic (ps-, soikaggdzik), a. [ad. 
Gr. Yixayaryxos attractive to the mind, persuasive, 
f. poxayeryia winning of the mind, persuasion, f. 
Woxayoryés: see next, In mod.F. psychagogigue.] 

1. Influencing or leading the mind or soul ; per- 
suasive, attractive. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvie 1. 573 When we examine the 
psychagogic influences predominant in the society among 
whom ‘ite belief originally grew up. 1871 Mortev Vanve- 
nargues in Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. 15 Essential conditions of 
Bagenoepete quality. aa 

. (= Gr, Yéxayoryds.) Conjuring up or evoking 
the spirits of the dead. rare—'. 

189a Edin. Rev. CLXXV. 423 In the play of the * Choé- 
phore * [Agamemnon’s] royal shade, powerful in the realm 
of death, is wrought upon by the tong psychagogic odes to 
succour his avengers. 

3. Aled, (See quots.) 

1890 Bitusncs Aled, Dict, Psychagogic,.. having power 
to aiouse or restore consciousness or mental activity. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Psychagogic,. epithet applied to restorative 
medicines. 


[ad. Gr. pwpix-cs, 


a 
7? 


PSYCHE. 


So Psychago‘gical a., that leads the mind; 
hence Psychago’gically adv., persuasively. 

1822 Grok anal. inf, Nat Relig. u. ti. § 6. 139, The 
mental (or psychagogical [ed 1875 psychologicat}) machinery 
of the priest-hood is excellent: but they are unhappily 
deficient in physical force. 1849 J. Wuson in Bécedie, 
Mag, Nov. 645 Has any nore versed and profound master in 
criucism, before or since, authentically.and authoritatively, 
..psychagogically, propounded. .the Dogma ? 

Psy chagogue ‘-igeg). [f. Gr. Yoyy Psycne 
+ dyaryds leading, leader ; in form = Gr. Loyayoryds 
leader of departed souls, said of Hermes. So mod.F. 
Psychagogue,) 

L. One who directs or leads the mind. rare. 

1847 tr. von Feuchiersteben's Med, Psychol Syd. Soc.) 343 
All this most be effected and enforced hy the physician, as 
a psychagogne or instructor of the mind, 

2, One who calls up departed spirits; a necro- 
mancer. 

1843 Lioprut. & Scort Gré, Lee., Vexayayss,..as sista 
necromancer, psychazogue. 188z Darly Veis 12 Dec. 5/4 
Our modern psychagogues, the members of the Psychtcal 
Society, have not been much more fortunate in calling up 
spirits than their ancient models. 

3. Med. (See quot.% 

1867 C. A. lFarms Dict. Wed. Ternciual, (cd. 3), 2? 
segues... medicines which resuscitate, as in cases of syncope. 

Psy‘chal, @. vere. [f. Ge. foxy Psyvcne + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to the soul; spiritual; psychical. 

1844 Pou Wesweric Revelation Whs. 1864 Lo tir Certain 
psychal impressions which of hue have cused me wich 
anxiety and surprise. @ 1849 — Mar ginalia xxsvieibid. 1. 
303 Tu reconcile the psychal impossibility of ref ining from 
admiration, with the too-hastily attained mental consiction 
that, critically, there iy nothing to admire. 1864 Wensit: 
cites Barner. 1g00 JP esta. Gaz. so Sept. 2,3 Sh God, that 
loves shuuld roses be! Their thorns our psychal pains. 


Psychalgia toPsychasthenia: see Pxycno-. 
Psyche ‘psoik/, saitk’). (a. Gr. Yoxq vin L. 


| psiché, breath, f§. Yvyev to breathe, to blow, (later, 


to cool; hence, life (identified with or indicated by 
the breath); the animating principle in man and 
other living beings, the source of all vital activities, 
rational or irrational, the soul or spirit, in dis- 
tinction from its material vehicle, the o@pa or 
body ; sometimes considered as capable of persist- 
ing in a disembodied state after separation from 


the body at death. 

In Mythology, personified as in re. By Plato and other 
philosophers extended to the avima mundi, conceived to 
animate the general system of the tniverse, as the soul 
animates the individual urganism, By St. Paul (developing 
a current Jewish distinction between sway, mvetwa, spirit or 
breath, and sepvesd, wuxy, soul) used for the lower or merely 
natural life of man, shared with other animals, in contrast 
with the zvedza or spirit, conceived as a higher element 
dune to divine influence supervening upon the original consti- 
tution of unregenerate human nature: see Psycuic a. 2, Vsy- 
CHICAL 2. (For this and other developinents in pre-Christian 
Judaism, and the N. 'T. writings, see RK. H. Charles, /7és¢. 
of the Dectrine ofa Future te, 1899.) 

1. The soul, or spirit, as distinguished from the 


body ; the mind. 

168 Sir T, Browne /fydriot. iv. 61 Why the Psyche or 
soul of ‘Tiresias is of the masculine gender. 1794 Stiiivan 
Miew Nat. VE. 279 The two essentials in the composition cf 
all sublunary things were, by the ancient Greets, termed 
poche and Agde, that is, spiritus et materia, soul and body. 
1877 tr. irechow in Tyndall Pragya Se. (1879) H. xv. 407 
If T explain attraction and repulsion ay exhibitions of mind, 
as psychical phenninena, I simply throw the Psyche out of 
the window, and the Psyche ceases to be a Psyche. 1879 
Lewes Study Psychol. 73 The most accredited [ancient] 
thinkers not only detached Man from Nature, but the Mind 
from the Organism 3 they invented a Psyche as the source 
of all mental phenomena. 1888 Vew Princeton Kev, Mar. 
272 Psychology is the science of the psycie or soul. 1896 
P. Garoner Scudptured Tombs Hellas 24 The psyche, to 
Homer, is not in the least fike the Christian Souls hut is 
a shadowy double pf the man, wanting alike in force and 
wisdom. “1905 E, J. Ditton in Contemp. Ree. Aug. 287 It 
is difficult to realise the ition and to picture the psyche 
of Rozhdestvensky [the Russian admiral who fired on the 
North Sea fishing fleet]. 

+b. ‘The animating principle of the universe as 
a whole, the soul of the world or azinta mund?. 

1647 H. Mort Song of Soud Notes 138/2 Such is the 
entrance of Psyche into the body of the Vuiverse, kindling 
and exciting the dead mist. 1678 Cupwortu futedd. Syst. 
t. iv. § ot. 388 This is taken by Plotinus to be the Eternal 
Psyche, that actively produceth All Things, in this Lower 
World, according to those Divine Ideas. /bid. § 23. 406 
But in other places..he frequently asserts, above the Self- 
moving Psyche an Immovable and Standing Nous or Intel- 
lect, which was properly the Demturgus. 

.@. In later Greek Alythology, personified as the 
beloved of Eros (Cupid or Love), and represented 
in works of art as having butterfly wings, or as a 
butterfly ; known in literature as the heroine of the 
story related in the Goldex Ass of Apuleius. 
Hence atérté. in sense ‘like that of Psyche’, as in 
Psyche-knot (of hair), Psyche-mould, Psyche task, 

1876 Geo. Etiot Das, Der. \xi, In the Psyche-mould of 
Mirah’‘s frame there rested a fervid quality of emotion some- 
times rashly supposed to require the bulk of a Cleopatra. 
1895 S. B. Kenneoy in Outing (U. S.) Oct, 8/2 Do you 
think this Psyche knot suits the special cut of my features? 
1go1 Hest. Gaz, 28 May 2/4 After many Psyche tasks Fate- 
encumbered now unravelled, Hoping there's no more to do. 
1904 /did. 30 Nov. 4/2, | am not quite sure I know what is 


PSYCHEAN. 


“4 Psyche knot’, which was what the lady's jet-black hair 
was transformed to. 

2. a. (After Gr.) A butterfly. 

1878 Emerson Sow. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1. 373 The poor 
grub..expands inte a beautiful form with facta wings... 
‘The Greeks called it Psyche, a manifest emblem of the soul. 
1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 396/1 Lovelier than any psyche of 
the sun floating with mous of velvet jet on wings of 
heaven's blue. ; 

b. L£utom. A genus of day-flying bombycid 
moths, typical of the family /sychidv. 

1832 ReNniE Conspect. Butterfl. § Moths 44 Payche 
(Schrank [1801]. The Brown Muslin (#syche fusca). } 
pale greyish-brown, without spots;..the female without 
wings. 1857 Srainton Van. Brit. Butterfl. & Aoths 165 
Family xi. Paychidz...The female of Psyche, not only with- 
out wings, but deprived of legs or antenna... The males fly 
hy day in search of the females. 

3. 2lstron. Name of one of the asteroids. 

1883 Chambers’ Encyct. sv. Planetoids, No. 16 Psyche, 
(discovered) 1852, Mar. 17 [by] De Gasparis. 

4. A cheval-glass; also psyche-class. 

[Mod.F. In Dict, Acad: 1835. Said to he so called from 
Raphael's full-length painting of the fabled Psyche.] 

1838 Lyrron ddéice 1. v, ‘Low low the room is.. 1’ said 
Caroline:,.‘ And Tsceno Psyche’, 1887 Atheneum 18 June 
803/3 A girl combing her fair hair befare a psyche. 

Hence Psyche‘an a. rare, of or pertaining to 
Psyche ; Psy'cheism (see quot. 1895). 

1828 Lights ¥ Shades 11. 186 You might have sprained it 
(your ankle] with more grace in a Psychean quadrille. 1849 
J. W. [Lapnock (é/#/e) Somnolism and Psycheisin, otherwise 
Vital Magnetism, or Mesimerisin: considcied Physiologically 
and Philosophically, 1895 Syed. Suc. Levy Paycheisi, the 
somnolent condition induced by mesmerism; now most 
commonly terined the hypnotic state. 

Psychiater (ps-, saikoiitar). [mod. f. Gr. 
yoxn Psycne + larnp, iarpis bealer, physician. 
So mod.}. psychiaére (Littré).] Oae who treats 
mental disease: an alicnist. 

1857 Dunciison Jed. Lev, Psychéater, one who treats 
diseases of the mind—a Mad-doctor. 1884 Scotsman 
jo Aug., The psychiater, to whose sympathetic care the 
unfortunate victim of morbid incitements..is 10 he com- 
mitted, 1g90z Daily Chrou. 23 Dec. 4/7 Professor Kraft 
Ebing, the renowned psychiater of the Vienna University. 

Psychiatric (-tetrik), a (sd.)  [f. as prec. 
+-1c: cf. Gr. larpix-ds of or pertaining to a healer 
or to medicine.} Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 

1847 tr, vou Feuchtersiclen's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc) 
Ed. Pref., Ie turned his attention to the revival of the study 
of psychiatric medicine. 1890 If. Extis Criminal it. 37 
|Lombroso] initiated..a. psychiatric museum. 1896 Daily 
Vews 22 Sept. 5/2 The introduction of psychiatric institu- 
tions under State control, 

B. sh. Psychia‘trics (rarely -atric, -atrik). 
The theory or practice of psychiatry. 

1847 tr. von Feuchtersleben's Aled. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) t 
When we come to the study of psychiatrics proper—the 
doctrine of the diseases ofthe mind, 1861 .V. Syd. Soc. lear 
bk Med. & Surg. 179 On Psychiatrik in its Legal Relations, 
1904 Daily Chron. 9 Aug. 3/2 Psychology, .. sociology, 
criminology, psychiatrics, have pronounced it guilty. 

So Psychia‘trical a.; Psychia‘trically adv. 

1847 ur. vor Feuchtersleber's Med. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 
287 There is in these words ethically and psychiatrically an 
important intimation of the dangerous weakness of man. 
1884 Scotsman 30 Aug., Both parties—the psychiatrical and 
the philanthropic. 3896 4 Z/dutt’s Syst. Med. I. 37 [They] 
work at the subject from the psychiatrical point Fee 

Psychiatrist (ps-, soikoiatrist). [f next + 
-1st.] A student or professor of psychiatry. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 Urou- 
Hart in Dict, Nat, Blog. LAL. 320/2 It recalled. .the atten- 
tion of psychiatrists to the physical basisof mentalaberration. 
_ Psychiatry (-aiatri). [f Gr. piyd Pscyue+ 
i@rpeta healing, medical treatment (f. iarpdés healer). 
Cf mod.F. psychiatrie (1867 in Littré).) The 
medical treatment of diseases of the mind. 

2846 in Woacesrer, citing Afonthly Rev, 186a N, Syd. 
soc. Year bk, Med. & Surg.167 Reporisia Psychiatry. 1886 
A. B. Bruce Mirvac. Element Gosp, v. 183 A problem in 
psychology and psychiatry. 1902 Brit. Mfed. Fri, 3 May 
1092 The intervention of psychiatry in thereform of criminals, 

sychic (psaitkik, saikik), a. (sd.) [ad. Gr 
yaxuc-ds of the soul or life: in mod.¥F. Asychigue, 
as in English.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the human soul or mind; 
mental; = PSYCHICAL a, 1, 

1873 Waayer tr. Teufel's Hist, Rom. Lit. 1. 422 An its 
refined descriptions of psychic events the poem recalls 
Virgil's manner, 1883 Brit. Q. Nev. July 14 ‘The varied 
stimuli pevelite and physical. 1903 Bucnan Watcher by 
Threshold 131 Among women his psychic balance was so 
oddly upset that he grew nervous and returned unhappy. 

b. Characterized by being susceptible to psychic 
or spiritual influence. 

1905 Daily News 16 Feb, 12 The Welsh are what is 


termed a ‘psychic’ race—that is, their senses are very . 


highly strung, which che thein a tendency to second sight, 
or clairvoyance, also clairaudience and telepathy, 


ce. Physically delicate or frail; ‘spiritnelle’, 

1892 H. Herman Hés Ange? 14 The girl was a frail and 
delicate creature..with tiny, pointed, psychic, rosy-tipped 
hands. ' : 

2. Pertaining to, or characterized by, the ‘lower 
sonl’ or animal principle, as distinguished from 
the spirit or ‘higher soul’; natural, animal; 
=: PSYCHICAL 2. 

After St. Paul's use of Pruxexds, 1 Cor. fi, 14, etc. 
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1858 J. Martineau Sfad. Chr. 239 Jt was necessary that 
the Logos..should..by preoccupation have neutralized the 
action of the natural (or psychic) element throughout all 
the years of his continuance among men. 1868 GLavsTONE 
Juv. Mundi ix. 376 What St. Paul calls the flesh and the 
mind, the psychic and the hodily life. 1889 Bibliotheca Sacra 
July 399 The psychic, or animal, man, is the natural man 
of this present age. 

3. = Psycuicat a, 3. 

(1881 Dr. Cheist, an Autobiogr. 39 When the ‘psychic 
figure’ disappears, or is sucked back into the body of the 
medium.] 1887 I. Jounsow .Vew J’sychic Stud. i. 7 These 
studies are termed psychic in a modified sense ; they pertain 
not to the ordinary operations of the mind, but to the unusual, 
such as thought-transference, somnambulism, mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, apparitions of the living, haunted 
houses, ghosts [etc.]}. 1895 Mus. Besant in Daily Chror, 
15 Jan, 5/5 A ian... possessing some psychic gifts. 

b. Lsychie force, a supposed force, power, or 
influence, not physical or mechanical, exhibiting 
intelligence or volition, and assumed as the cause 
of certain so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 

1871 W. Crookes in QO. Fraud. Sci. July 17 Respecting the 
cause of these phenomena, the nature of the ferce to which 
-.f have ventured to give the name of é’sychkic [cte.]. 
1874 CarrentER Went, Phys. ut. xvi, (1879) 632 The 
table was actually raised, either by his own! psychic force ', 
or by the agency of disembodied spirits, rgo0tr. /lantiua- 
viou's Unknown vi. 228 We are compelled to admit the 
existence of an unknown fsychic force, emanating from the 
haman beiag, and capable of making itself felt at great 
distances. 1908 Sir W. Crookes Let. to iditor, It ts not 
improbable that Sergeant Cox might have suggested the 
term ssychéc force to me in conversation before June 1871. 

B. sb. 1. One who is particulatly susceptible to 
‘psychic’ influence (see PsycHIcAL 3); a‘inedium’. 

387r I. W. Cox Let. fe WY. Crookes in QO. Fraud Sct. 
July 19, I venture to suggest that the force be termed the 
f’sychic Force; the persons in whom it is manifested in 
extraordinary power /sychics; and the science relating 
to it /’sychism, as being a branch of Psychology. 1874 
— What aul? UL i xxiti. 289 He had previously exhibited 
considerable power as a Psychic. 2890 Sat, Kev. 1 Nov. 
507/2 Hypnotisms, mesmerisms, spiritualisms, and spiritisms, 
the two es kept rigidly separate hy the orthodox psychic. 

2. Ch. List. See quot., and cf. 2 above. 

1874 J. Hl. Buunt /rct, Sects (1886), Psychics, a party 
name given to the orthodox hy the Tertullianists, who called 
thempelves ‘Spirituals '...'The distinction was drawn from 
St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, where he writes 
of the duyeads..and the mvevparixds. 

Psychical (ps-, sai‘kikal), a. 
-AL{ see -1CAL.] 

1, Of or pertaining to the sonl or the mind; mental, 
as distinguished from pdysical; spec. in Path., due 
to mental affection or influence. 

(By Ienry More distinguished from intellectual; ? -- 
spiritual.) Psychical blinduess, deafness, inability of the 
brain to interpret impressions received by the visual or 
auditory organs i fore hical paralysis, see quot. 1893. 

1642 H. Morr Song of Soul. i, ut, xxili, Vhe first: we 
name Nature Monadicall, The second hight Life Intellec- 
tuall, Vhird Psychicall. /dfd, Interpr. Gen, Qiv, understand 
by life Psychicall, such centrall life as is capable of Afon 
and Ahad. 1832 Caatyie Sart. Res. 1. ix. (1858) 36 This 
physical or psychical infirmity..I have. .thought right to 

stblish. 1847 tr. vou Fenchtersteben's Aled. Psychol. (Syd. 
Soc.) 18 ‘Che proper subject of our inquities—spirit in its 
relation to corporeal life, organism in its relation to psychi- 
cal life. 1874 Bucks, & Ture Psych. Aled, (ed. 3) 28 The 
psychical symptoms must then inevitably arrest our attene 
tion first in the study of Insanity. 1877 Foster Péys. 1. 
ii. (1878) 397 The difficulty of distinguishing between the 
unconscivus or physical and the conscious or psychical 
factors. 1890 Bituines Afed. Dict. s.v., Psychical blind. 
ness, soul-blindness, Psychical deafess, word-deafness. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Psychical paralysis, a paralysis 
dependent upon psychical defect. .. Hysterical paralysis 
may be considered a psychical paralysis. 1899 4 Uébutt's 
Syst. Med. VILL. 566 Such symptoms as hysteria, neura- 
sthenia and psychical over-strain. 

b. Dealing with mental phenomena. 

2854 Bucnnitn Crivt, Lunacy 14 The purely psychical 
school of insanity has scarcely gained a footing in this 
country. : aia 

2. Representing Gr. yuyerds: Of or pertaining 
to the animal or natural life of man, as opposed to 
the spiritual (rveupartxds), (See Psycne, note.) 

The Gr. Wuyxexds in 1 Cor. il. 14, xv. 44; 46, is_ opposed to 
mvevmatixes spiritual, and is rendered in the Vulgate by 
animdtis (whence in Wyclif éees¢2’), in ‘Tindale, Cranmer, 
Coverd., Geneva, and 1612 hy #azuradZ, in Rheims by 
Scasuad and natural, 

1708 H. Donweit Wat, Mort. Hunt, Souls 46 The Psy- 
chical Body must be cloathed upon with a Pneumatical 
Body, must be transformed and transfigured, like the 
pevious Body of Christ. 187a Linpon Evem. Keilg. iii, 92 
‘The word of God is described..as having..an analytical 
efficacy which separates as clearly between the spiritual 
and psychical elements of man's immaterial nature, as 
between the life of sensation and the life of motion in his 
corporeal nature, 3875 E. Waite Life in Christ i. xx. 
(1878) 263 A life which, notwithstanding the possession of a 
spiritual faculty, persists in being animal, or psychical only, 
is by divine decree transitory al perishable. 1884 CA. é 
ev. Apr. 128 To try the effect of psychical and carnal 
methods, because apparent failure attends the use of spiritual 
methods. ~. 

3. Of or pertaining to phenomena and conditions 
which appear to lic outside the domain of physical 
law, and are therefore attributed by some to 
spiritual or hyperphysical agency. Psychical re- 
search, investigation of such phenomena. 

It has been objected that, as these phenomena, ete. are 


[f. as prec. + 


{ 


PSYCHO.-. 


not explained by ordinary known psychical facts and rela- 
tions, it is an assumption to class them as ‘ psychical’. 

1882 (Keb. 20) Proc. Soc. Psych. Kes. \. (1883) p. v, The 
name of the Society is.. The Society for Psychical Research. 
1886 Guaney, etc. Phantasues of Living \. p. ‘Psychical ' 
phenomena. [Note.] ‘The specific sense which we have 
given to this word necds apology. But we could find no 
other convenient term, under which to embrace a_ group 
of subjects that lic on or ontside the boundaries of recog- 
ised science. 1888 Bannc-Goutw in Chambers’ Encycd. 
s.v. Apparitions, In 1882 a Society for Psychical Research 
was founded for the scientific and systematic investigation 
of reported apparitions, clairvoyance, haunted houses, hyp- 
notism, thought-reading, and the phenomena calted spiritual- 
istic. 1901 Dally Chron. 14 May 3/2 Why, he asks, call 
the subject matter of their investigation ‘psychical research ‘, 
when it is really, so far as it is a legitimate matter fur scien- 
tilic inquiry, only a branch of morbid psychology ? 

4. Lsychical moment; see PSYCHOLOGICAL a, 2 b. 

3904 Sat. Kev. 19 Nov. 633 The position of vantage indi- 
cated as the psychical moment to strike in. 

Psy'‘chically, ev. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] Ina 
psychic or psychical manner; with reference to 
the soul or mind; mentally. 

1849 H. Mayo #0f. Supersttt. (1851) 76 What is sleep 
psychically considered? 1856 Lamps ef Temple (ed. 3) 
105 A little Leo 1X—more like him personally and psychic. 
ally than any other pope. 1886 Gurney, ete. Phantasms of 
i.iving 1,97 A state psychically or physically abnormal. 

Psychicism (ps-, saitkisiz’m). [f. Psycnie a. 
+ -Isu.] The theory or study of psychical or so- 
called spiritualistic phenomena, So Psy‘chicist, 
one who sludies psychicism or pursues psychical 
research. 

1885 Athcnxunt 21 Feb. 247/2 We felt it our duty to 
suhmit this extraordinary case to an eniinent psychicist. 
2887 Gurney Tertium Quid 1. 254 We psychicists render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 1892 Daily News 
4 Mar. s/: More alluring than the theories of Psychicism. 

Psychics (ps-, svitkiks). [f. Psycuse a., 
after earlier shs. in -7es = Gr. -ixd: see -1C 2.] 

1. The science of psychical or mental phenomena ; 
psychology. 

3811-3: Bentuam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIL}. 284/2 
Somatology,.. or somatics ; peyclislosy, psychognosy, or 
psychics—to one or other of these denominations will every 
branch of science, which has for its subject the field of, to 
us, perceptible existence .., be found referable. 1864 
Wesstea, Psychics, psychology. 1908 Miss B. Haaaaven 
Iuterplay 334 Vhe joint researches in psychics and physics. 

2. = Lsychical research « see PSYCHICAL @. 3. 

1895 iu /unk's Sland. Dict. 

Psychism (ps-, saitkiz’m). [f. Gr. yix9 Psycue 
+-I8sM; in sense J, ad. F. psychisme.] 

1. See quot. 

1857 W. Fresne Voead. Philos. 407 Psychisut..is the 
word chosen by Mons, Quesne (Lettres sur le Psychisme, 
Paris, 1852) to denote the doctrine that there is a fluid, 
diffused throughout all nature, animating equally all living 
and organized beings, and that the difference which appears 
in their actions comes of their particular organization. 

2. The attribution of a living soul to the universe, 
or to inanimate objects and natural phenomena ; 
= ANIMISM. 

1890 Hatcn /afluence Grk. Ideas ix. 246 A survival of 
the ‘primitive psychism which peopled the whole universe 
with life and animation. , 

3. The doctrine or theory of the existence of 
forces unexplainable by physical science in con- 
nexion with so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 

1872 (see Psycuic B, 1}. 1899 Greer (¢///e) Psychism: 
Analysis of Things Existing. . 

4, The character of being psychic or mental. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Psy‘chist, a. A pomnoles b. One who 
believes in psychic force, or who engages in 
psychical research (Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1886). 

1895 oe. Soc. Lex, Psychist, one who makes a special 
study of Psychics {= psychology], 1900 W. W. Peyton in 
Contemp. Rev. Apr. 493 The healing of a leper may be done 
by suggestion, as the psychists tell us. 

Psycho- (pseitko-, saiko-), before a vowel 
regularly psych-, repr. Gr. yoxo-, yox-, combining 
form of yxy breath, life, soul. In modern use, 
since the s7th c., taken as a formative in the sense 
of ‘mind’, ‘psychic organism ’, ¢ mental’, ‘ psychi- 
cal’, mainly in scientific compounds, for the more 
important of which sce their alphahetical places. 
The following are chiefly igth century formations. 
(The second element is properly from Greek, but 
in some cascs from Latin.) . 

Psycha‘lgia [Gr. dGAyos pain], (sce quot.). 
+ Psyclia‘ndric a. [irreg. f. Gr. dvnp, dvdp- man], 
? pertaining tothe mind of man. Psychasthe'nia 
[AstHENIA], (sec quot. 1908); hence Psych- 
asthe’nic a., pertaining to or affected with vat 
asthenia. Psycho-an‘ditory @., connected with 
the mental perception of sound (Syd. Soc, Lex. 
1895). Psy‘choblast (-BLasr], the germ from 
which the psychic organism is (hypothetically) 
developed. Psychoce‘ntral a., having its centre 
in the mind. Psychoco-ma | I], mental 
stupor. Psychodo‘meter [cf. Hopomerer], an 
instrument proposed for measuring the dura- 
tion of mental processes, Psycho-e'thical q., 


PSYCHO-. 


: 
of or pertaining to inborn moral ideas, Psychor- 
fugal a. [after CENTRIFUGAL], tending away from 
the mind. Psychogeusic (-giz‘sik) a. [Gr. yetors 
taste], relating to mental pereeption of taste. 
Psychognosy (-p'gndsi), also in mod.L. form 
psychognosis (-ogndu'sis), (a) the investigation 
or knowledge of mental phenomena; (4) thought- 
reading, Psycho-histo‘rical a., pertaining to the 
history of the mind or soul. Psycho-hy‘lism 
[lIvrisu], the belief that the soul is material ; 
so Psycho-hy‘list, one who liolds this belicf. 
Psycho‘latry, excessive reverence for the soul; 
worship of departed spirits. Psy-cholepsy [Gr. 
Anus seizing], ‘ possession’, ecstasy ; so Psycho- 
le'ptic a., characterized by psycholepsy. Psycho- 
mo‘nism [Monisx]: sce quot. Psychoneuro’- 
logy, the division of neurology which deals with 
psychology. Psychoneuro'sis, mental disease, 
esp. without organic lesion or recognized mental 
weakening. Psycho‘nomy [see -nomy], the 
branch of psychology dealing with the laws of 
mental action. Psychonoso‘logy [Noso.ocy], 
the branch of medical science which treats of 
mental disease (Dunglison Afed. Ler. 1853). 
Psycho-o'ptic @., rclating to the mental percep- 
tion of sight (Syd. Sec. Lex.). Psycho-o'smic 
(Gr. don7 smell), pertaining to mental perception 
ofsmell (Billings JZed. D, 1890). Psychopa‘resis 
[Paresis], mental debility. Psycho'petal a. 
{after CenrrirEra.], tending towards the mind. 
Psycho‘phony [Gr. ¢avy voice]: sce quot. 
Psycho'ptic @., producing vision of the mind or 
soul. Psychopy'rism [Gr. mip fire}, the belicf 
that fire is the substance of the soul; so Psycho- 
py‘rist, one holding this belicf. Psycho-re‘flex 
a., of or pertaining to ‘reflex ' action of the mind, 
Psycho'rrhagy, || Psychorrha‘gia [Gr. pay7 
breaking, rupture], detachment of the soul or psy- 
chic element; lence Psychorrhagic a. Psy'- 
chorrhythm, an alternating or rhythmic psychic 
condition (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Psychosa'rcous a. 
[Gr. oapg, oapx- flesh], having a spiritual body. 
Psy‘choscope, a means or instrument for inspect- 
ing the mind or soul. Psycho-senso‘rial c., of 
or pertaining to percepts not produced by any 
real actionon the senses; so Psycho-se‘nsory 
a. (Billings 1890), Psycho-sociolo‘gical a., 
pertaining to sociology as connected with psycho- 
logy. Psycho-soma‘tic a. (Gr. o@pa body], 
pertaining to both mind and .body (Cem, Dict). 
Psychosophy, the philosophy or metaphysics 
of mind (Cent. Dict.); so Psycho'sophist. Psy- 
chothe‘ism [Gr. #eés God], the doctrine of the 
ahsolute spirituality of God, Psycho-vi'tal 
a@., pertaining to the mind as connected with life. 
Psychozo'io a., of or belonging to the geological 
period of living creatures having souls or minds, 
i.e. the human period. 

1890 Biuincs Med. Dict.,* Psychalgia, painful melancholy 
state of mind. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, WA. Diss, 
Physick ay Vhe great *Psycandrick as well as Somandrick 
Secret of the Chymical Grand Elixir. 1906 Contemp. Kev. 
Feh. 229 All the neuroses should be classified with neu- 
rasthenia under one generic title *Psychasthenia, 1908 E. 
Worcester Relig. a Med. (N. Y.) 115 Psychasthenia..a 
form of nervous weakness in which the psychical element is 
dominant. /é7d¢., *Psychasthenic patients find it difficult to 
come to a decision..and this inability troubles them, 1889 
Athenxum 5 Jan. 12/1 Instead of the association of mental 
atoms, we are coming to the idea of segmentation of a 
i ee if we may invent suchaterm. 1892 Jfosist 
Il. 293 In experimental psychology, psychopetal, psycho- 
fugal,and *psychocentral processes are distinguished. 1883 
Ccouston Ciin, Lect. Mental Dis. i. 18, L can devise no 
better name than the usual one of Stupor..." Psychocoma ' 
would express this condition. 1890 Cent. Diet., *Psychodo- 
meter. 3892 D, Flack Tuxe Dict. Psychol. Med. Ul, Psy- 
chodometer, an insteument for measuring the rapidity of 
psychic events. 12892 "Psychofugal [see psycho-central). 
1890 Binuiscs Med. Diet, *Psychogeusic centre, sup- 
posed centre for pen of taste, in the gyrus unci- 
natus. 1891 Daily News 16 Feb. 3/6 ‘* Psychognosis' at 
the Royal Aquarium.—This is the title which M. Guibal has 
adopted for a new and certainly very remarkable develop. 
ment of..the thought-reading process. 1811-31 *Psycho- 
gnosy [see Psvcnics 1]. 1840 Lowett Left. (1894) 1. 60, 
Tam going to write a tragedy. .. It will be *psycho-historical. 
1682 H. More Aznot, Glanvill’s Lux O. 194 There being 
nothing absurd in Psychopyrism but so far forth as it 
includes *Psycho-Hylism, and makes the soul material. 
Tbie. 193 There is no more harshness in calling him Psycho- 
pyrist, than if he had called him *Psycho-Hylist. 1868 W. 
Cory Lett. §& Frets. (1897) 229 There is that *psycholatry 
in it which is characteristic of the writer. 1878 Max 
Miltrer Lect. Orig. & Growth Relig. ii, 116 Psycholatry. 
Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of the departed. 
1886 Mavostry Wat. Causes §& Supernat, Seemings 351 
Theologian and philosopher alike exhihit the strained 
functions of a sort of *psycholepsy. /fd. 352 His suecess 
in such *psycholeptic sleights of thought. 1904 Contemp. 
Rev, Apr. 497 Their *psychomonism asserts. .one thing only 
exists and that is my own mind. 1865 R, T. StotuHarD 
(title) *Psychoneurology: A ‘Treatise on the Mental Facul- 
ties, as governed and developed by the Animal Nature. 
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1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883 Cuovston Clin. Lect. Mental 
Dis.i. 18 The insane temperament or veurosis iusana, vr, 
to keep up uniformity of the classification, “Psychoneu- 
tosis. 1803 J. Stewart Opus Maximum ‘Title-p., *Psy- 
conomy: or, the science of the moral powers. 1841 Z’xoc. 
liner, Phil, Soe. 1k. 76 Psychonomy, vr the laws of niind, 
comprising the study of Languages, Metaphysics, Juris- 
prudence and Religion. 1865 K. Beausu (¢#t/e) The Psy- 
chonomy of the Hand; or, the Hand an Index of Mental 
Development. 1883 Crouston Clin, Lect, Mental Dis. 
i. 18 When the morbid condition iy one of mental enfeeble- 
ment it is called Dementia or Amentia,..1t might be called 
*Psychoparesis. 1892 *Psychopetal [see fsychoccutral). 
1876 A. Brackwent Nardee's Mediun's Ba, 447 > Psycho. 
fitony, the communication of spirits by the voice of a 
speaking medium. 1744‘ J. Putanuen | (¢éfde) The Golden 
Calf, the [dol Worship,..with Account of the *Psychoptic 
Looking Glass, lately invented by the author, 1682 
*Psychopyrisni [see psycho-Aylisur]. 1681 Hl. Morr sl asco, 
Lett, Psychopyrist Yo Rar, in Glanvill’s Sadducismus 


, (ed. 2), The *Psychopyrists .. make the Essence or Sub- 


stance of all created Spirits to be Fire. 1899 1 dé/att's Syst. 
Med, VEL. 338 ‘Phe doubtful relation of the optic thalamus 
to *psycho-reflex mimctic movements. 1903 Mynrs J/4s, 
Personality |. 263, \ propose to use the Greek word Wuxop- 
paya..‘tolet the soul break loose’, and from which I form the 
words *fsychorrhagy and *psychorrhagic. Tbid. azo AN 
clairvoyant excursion (of more serious type than the mere 
psychorrhagies already described). /és. TE. 75 Those phan- 
tasns of the living which 1 have already classed as psychor- 
rhayic. xrgoz W. M. ALEXANOER Demonic Possession in 
WV. 7.1. 33 They [demons) are ‘half spirits’ and are there- 
fore possessed of a semi-sensuous or *psycho-sarcous consti- 
tution. 1885 Mvers in /'xoc. Soe. Psych. Mesearch May 61 
Somnambulism, double-consciousness, epilepsy, insanity 
itself, are all of them natural *psychoscopes. 1886 GUENEY, 
ete, Mhantasuts of Living UL. Vatrod. 71 The first attempts 
of his rude psychoscopes to give precision and actuality to 
thought ae anong ‘beggarly elements’. d4zc. 1.443 
If Baillarger did not carry his view of hallucinations to this 
length, the whole development exists by implication in the 
term by which he described them—'psycho-sensorial. 1899 
Allbontt's Syst, Med. VU. 775 In those patients who exe 
perience such “psycho-sensory aur there is a strong ten- 
dency lo mental derangement. 1903 GREENSTREET tre 
Duprat (title) Morals: A ‘Treatise on the *Psycho-Socio- 
logical Bases of Ethics. 1820 L. Hunv J/udicator No. 22 
(1822) 1.176 A part of wisdom which our modern *psycho- 
sophists are soapt to forget. 1842 Marc. FuucEr in Jfen. 
(1862) FT. 246 It would seem to approach the faith of some 
of my friends here, which has been styled * Psychotheism. 
1877 Le Contr Alem, Geoé. (1879) 269 The *Psychozoic era, 
or era of Mind. /és¢. 561 ‘The Neolithic commences the 
Psychozoie era, or reign of man. 

Psychodynamic (ps-, sot:ko,dina’mik), a. 
[f. Psycuo- + Dynamic a.J] Of or pertaining to 
mental powers or activities. Ilence Psychodyna’- 
mics, the science of the laws of mental action. 

1874 Lewes Probl, Life & Mind \.134 Lsychodynamtes. 
From the biological stand-point our firse division of the 
Organismn ts into Affective and Active, which division repre- 
sents the reception of stimulus, and the discharge of force: 
sensation, eralmovement did. 142 Here we may note two 
Psychodynamic Jaws, 1°, of Irradiation, and, 2°, of Restric- 
tion, 1899 Tiesto. Gas. 3 July 1/3 He was appointed 
assistant to the I’rofessor of Psycho-Dynamics, 

Psychogenesis (ps-, soikodgenésis). [f. 
Vsycno- + GENESIS 4.] 

1. The genesis or origin of the soul or mind. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVI1. 27 Was there any tradition on 
the earth, below the earth, or above the earth, of the Psycho. 
genesis? 1894 Lewes Pred. Life & Mind \. 226 Psycho- 
genesis..leaches that Instinct is organized Experience, i. e. 
undiscursive Intelligence. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hunt. Reason 
262 Whether we look to the psychogenesis of the individual 
or that of the race. 

2. Origin or evolution due to the activity of 
the soul or mind itself. 

1882 Mivart Caz 526 This mode of origin may—as opposed 
to the hypothesis of natural selection—be fitly termed 
Psychogenesis. 188. — in Forum: VII. 102 (Cent. Dict.) 
Specific change must be, above all, due to the action of an 
organism’s innermost life:..it must hea result of a process of 
psychogenesis. 

So Psychogene'tical a., of or pertaining to 
psychogenesis ; Psychogene‘tically adv., in rela- 
tion to, or in respect of, psychogenesis; Psy- 
chogeny (-p'dzéni) = PSYCHOGENESIS 1. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life §& Mind \. 140 Alt such distine- 


tions are he aely not psychogenetical. 1874 J. Fiske 
Cosmic Philos, 1. 1 viii, 221 Psychogeny. .endeavours to 


interpret the genesis of intellectuat faculties and emotional 
feelings in the race, and their slow modifications throughout 
countless generations, 1879 Lewes Straly Psychol. 157 The 
Feyciuleeye must include Psychogeny in his investiga- 
tions, as the Physiologist includes Embryogeny. 1881 Fr. 
Specul. Philos. XV. 161 Hardly a day es in which 
there is not an observation to enter in the diary, which 
is of value psychogenetically. 1889 Athenaune 5 Jan. 12/1 
Psychogenetically Mr. Romanes’s position is opposed to 
all we know or can conjecture as to the beginnings of mind 
in the animal world or in the human individual. 


Psychogeusic, etc.: see Psycuo-, 

Psychogony (-p'géni). [ad. Gr. yiyoyoria 
generation of the sonl, f. Yoxo-, PsycHo- + -yovia 
begetting, generating.] = PsycHocEnesis 1, So 
Psychogo'nio [ad. Gr. yYoyoyoris-ds], Psycho- 
go-nical ad/s., of or pertaining to psychogony. 

[1678 Cupwortn Jnfell. Syst. 1. iv. 214 Plutarch.., in his 
Timzan psychogonia,..does at large industriously maintain 
the same.) 1874 Sipewick Aleth. Ethics (1877) 185 ‘Yhe 
psychogonical question of their origin, and the ethical ques- 
tion of their validity. 1886 Athenxum 21 Aug. 235/3 It deals 
rather with psychogony, or how mind came to be what it is, 
than with psychology, or the description of mind as it is, 
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Psy‘chogram (ps-, soi-kégrétm),  [f. Psrcno- 
+ -GRAM.] A ‘spiritewriting’; a writing or 
message supposed to come from a spirit, or to be 
produced by psychical agency. 

1885 in Pember Harth’s Hartiesé ciges (1893) Pref. 13 

Pains in_ the lower part of the back, which cease as soon as 
the psychogrant is Sau lciate 1896 Dublin Rev. Apr. 426 
This psychogram, as Mr. Rogers calls it, certainly com- 
petes in Interest with the now famous skeleton hand of Pro. 
fessor Rontgen. 
_Psy‘chograph. [fas prec.+-crari.] An 
instrument by means of which psychograms or 
spirit-writings are written ; also- T’sycHocnam. So 
Psycho‘grapher [sec -GRAPMIER]. an instrument or 
medium by which spirit-writings are written. 

185g Dickens Lett, fo Ket. J. White 7 Mar, A thing 
called a Psychographer, which writes at the dictation of 
spirits, 1896 A. Diackwiit Narde's Medium's Bh 447 
Isychographer...A person who writes by psychography ja 
writing incdium, 1882 'M, AL Oxon. Psrehograpiy: (ed. 2) 
tr The hook is iustrated by thinty fac-similes of Psycho. 
graphs thus obtained. ?,12 The. obtained his. . Psycho- 
graphs by the simple process of pucting blank paper on the 
table of his room. P ; 

Psychographic ‘ps-, ssikoiefik’, a. (f. 
next + -1¢.} Ot or pertaining to psychography ; 
in quot., in scnse 2. 

1884 Vanek. Evan. 1 Nov. 5/1 Mr. Gladstone has paid 
a visit to,.the spirit-writing niedium..witnessing psycho- 
graphic phenomena of a very high order. 
Psychography ‘ps-, ssikg'grif). [f. Gr. 
Poxo-, T'sycio- 4 ~ypapia, -GRAPHY.] ; 

1. The history, description, or delincation of the 
mind or soul, or of mind in the abstract; the 
descriptive branch of Psyctorocy, 

[a 1850: ch Autopsychography sv. AvTO-.] 1883 Saints: 
seury in feademy 20 Jan. 36/3 This faculty of what may be 
called psychography, of drawing the landscape of moods with 
atmosphere and environment suitable and complete, 1895 
W, Agcuer in Darly Chron. 6 Nov. 3/1 Vou aim, then, 
at a sort of spiritual biography of your subject—what has 
recently been called a psychography, 

2. Supposed ‘spirit-wriling’ by the hand or 
intervention of a medium; cf. PNEUMATOGRAPHY EF, 

1876 A. Beackweut. Aardec's Vediuw's Bk. 447 f'sycho- 
graphy, the writing of spirits by a medium's hand. 1887 
Pall Mail G. 6 Sept. 3/1 Ue langhed at the Psychical 


Society... But he would slateewrite before anybody, Pay 
chogtaphy, he called it, 
Psychohylism, etc.: see lsycio-. 
Psychologer (ps-, soikp-lédza1).  [f& Psy- 


CHOLOG-Y +-ERT: cf, astrologer] = PSYCHOLOGIST, 
1848 Hare Guesses Ser. tt. (ed, 2) 44 Me, amay bea skilful 
logician or psychologer, but has no claim to the high title of 
aphilosopher, 1851 Manset ?roleg, Logica ii, 52 In the 
present state of Psychology..no one division having been so 
universally adopted hy philosophers,..as to render impera- 
tive its adoption as the division xar’ «foxy of psychologers. 
Psychologian (eladgiin). [f. mod.L. 
Psychologia PSYCHOLOGY + -AN.] = PsyYCHoLocisT, 

1860 W. G. Warn Wat. & Grace 1. 288 It is commonly 
held..b psychologians. 1873 -— “ss. Philos. Theis (1884) 
I, 123 We consider that no really profound psychologian 
can be..a phenomenist, z 

Psychologie (-olpdgik’, a [f as PsycHo- 
LOG-¥ +-1¢.] Of or belonging to psychology. 

«1787 Marty Germ, Writers to 1780 (T.), His psycho- 
logic knowledge and experience. 1809 W. Taytor in Crit, 
Rev, Ser. i. XVEL 453 The psychologic part of the com- 
mentary, 1875 Wrutxey Live Lang. xiv. 304 Force it into 
a psychologic mould and conduct it by psychologic methods, 
1903 Mvens ffasan Personality |. 319 (Interesting froma 
psychologic, as well as clinical point of view. | 

Hence Psychologies, rare, psychological matters 
or doctrines ; psychology. 

18:19 Suentey P. Bed! fArrd vt. xiv, Five thousand 
crammed octavo pages Of German psychologics. 

Psychological (ps-, saikolp'dgikal), @. (s.) 
[f£ as Psyetonoc-y +-IcaL.J 

1, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of psycho- 
logy; dealing with or relating to psychology. 

1812 D'Israrc Calan, Anth, Pref. 5, | would paint what 
has not been unhappily called the psychological character, 
[.Vote] From the Grecian Psyche, or the sou!, the Germans 
have borrowed this expressive term. 1818 CoLertoGe 
Diss. Se. Method ii, 40 Shakespeare was pursuing two 
Methods at once; and ides the Psychological Method, 
he had also to attend to the Poctical. [ore] We beg 
pardon for the use of this insolens verbum : but it is one of 
which our Language stands in great need. We have no 
single term to express the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
1893 H. Spencer Stud, Sociol. xv. 382 Whether the minds 
of men and women are or are not alike: are obvious! 
psychological questions. 1879 G. ALLEN Colour Sense iil. 
27 ‘To trace out a few of the main steps _in the evolution of 
such organs, from the strictly psychological point of view. 

2. Loosely used for Psycuicau: Of or pertain- 
ing to the objects of psychological study, of or 
pertaining to the mind, mental: opposed to physical. 

1794 G. Anams Vat. & Exp. Phitos. 1. xvii. 272 Powers 
peculiar to that psychological unity which we call the mind. 
1823 Bestuam Not Pan? 258 Some physical process, towhich 
in so many minds, the psychological effect in question has, 
hy the influence of artifice on weakness, been attached. 1842 
Pricnaro Vat. dist. Man 63 The greatest variations, both 
in structure and in psychological characters. 1870 D1skaELt 
Lothair \xxxii, Discourse about the Suez Canal. .can he car- 
ried on without any psychological effort. 1907 ILLINGWORTH 
Doctr. Trin. xi. 223 Diterent generations have lived on very 
different psychological levels, and with very different degrees 
of psychologicat intensity. 
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b. Psychological moment, =¥. moment psycholo- 
gigue, applied to ‘ the moment in which the mind 
is in actual expectation of something that is to 
happen’ (Hatzfeld Dict. Généra/); the psychologi- 
cally (or rather, psychically) appropriate moment ; 
often misused for ‘the critical moment’, ‘the very 
nick of time’, without any reference to psychology 


or to the mind, 

The French expression arose in Paris in December 1570, 
during the Siege, when it was asserted to have been used 
by the German Avreuz Zeftung in reference to the bombard. 
ment of the city, and explained to mean that, as the bombard- 
ment had as its aim to act upon the imagination of the 
Parisians, it was necessary to choose the very moment when 
this imagination, already shaken by famine and perhaps by 
civil dissension, was in the fittest state to be effectively acted 
upon. (Sarcey, Le Sitge de Partis,1871, p. 263; Eng. tr. pe 242.) 
But the phrase with its explanation was dne to an error of 
translation, in which the expression actually used by the Ger- 
man journal, das psycholegische AJouent, the psychological 
‘momentum’, potent element, or factor, in the case (sce Mo- 
MENTUM 5, Moment g), was nistaken for der payrchologis:he 
Afoment, the psychological moment uf time. © Fhe article in 
the Veuve Preussisehe (Kreuz) Zeitung of 16 Dec, 1870, p. 1, 
col. 3, says that very cogent psychological considerations 
spoke against opening the bombardment before the hopes 
built by the Parisians upon the raising of the siege by armies 
of relief should be overthrown 3 and continued ‘in all con. 
siderations the psychological momentum or factor must 
he allowed to play a prominent part, for withont its co- 
operation there is little to be hoped from the work of the 
artillery. Thas attributed to German pedantry, the non- 
sensical moment psychologigue was ridiculed by the Pari- 
sians, and became a jocular phrase or ‘tag' for ‘the fitting 
or proper moment’; and with this connotation it has passed 
equally nonsensically into English journalese, 

1871 tr. Sascey's Stege of Paris x, 243 Vhe phrase became 
current and even fashionable. One used to say ‘1 feel 
hangry ; it is the psychologica} moment for sitting down to 
table". 1891 Daily News 2g Apr. 3/4 Unless we cable to New 
York, there is nothing to do but to forego turns and cam- 
nrissions at the very psychological moment. 1897 Jest, 
Gas. 30 Oct. 2/1 The Prince 1s always in the background, 
and turns up at the psychological moment—to use a very 
hard-worked and sometimes misused phrase. 1901 Scofs- 
man 17 Mar. 7/5 This was the psychological moment of the 
whole operations and .. De Wet took advantage of it, 
1907 Expositor Sept. 270 ‘ Honr' in this Gospel means,.a 
psychological moment in the evolution of the Messianic 
consciousness full of significance for the Saviour's purpose. 

B. sé. (elliptical use of adj.: cf. Mepicsu B, 1). 
A student or professor of psychology. 

1863 Reave /fard Cash 11.355, | have accumulated..a 
large collection of letters from persons deranged in various 
degrees, and studied them minutely, more minutely than 
most Psychologicals study anything but Pounds, Shillings, 
and Verbiage. /é/d. 111, 366 Oh, logic of psychologicals ! 

Hence Psycholo-gicalism: 20nce-w/., a psycho- 
logical system or practice. 

1893 J. Rewacu in Atheneum 1 July 14/3. Midway be- 
tween the naturalism of M. Zola and the ' psychologicalisn 
{the barbarous word must be forgiven) of AL, Bourget. 

Psychologically, adv. [-1¥*.] | In a 
psychological manner; in relation to psychology. 

1830 MackintosH £th, PAilos. Wks. 1846 1.63 That the 
whole of Hobbes's system .. depended on his politicalscheme; 
not indeed logically, as conclusions depend upon premises, 
but (if the word may be excused) psychologically, as the 
formation of one opinion may be influenced by a disposition 
to adapt it to others previously cherished. 1839 /vaser’s 
Afag. XX. 712 Which, contemplated historically, psycho- 
logically, morally,..holds out..abundant matter. 1879 
GraostToxe Glean. l,i. 57 A certain reception of Christ, not 
easy to describe Picea: 

Psychologism (-glédziz'm), /hi/os.  [f. 
PsYcHOoLoG-¥ +-1SM.] Idealism as opposed to sen- 
sationalism: see IDEALISM 1. 

1858 O. A. Brownson Wks. V. 230 The philosophy of old 
school Presbyterianism in so far as it recognizes ihe activity 
of the subject at all..is mere psychologism. 1874 Mornts 
tr, Ueberweg's tfist. Philos, 1. App. 1. 479 ‘he philo- 
sophic revolution which began with Descartes... manifested 
itself in the two forms of Psychologism (or Idealism), and 
Sensualism,—represented by Descartes and Malebranche on 
the one side, and by Locke and Condillac on the other. 
1907 in Expositor July 27 ‘he transcendental logical 
tendency which, excluding all empiricism and psycho- 
logisin, aims to deduce the fundamental characteristics and 
categories of knowing from pure concepts. 

Psychologist (ps-, soikplédzist).  [f. Psy- 
CHOLOG-Y +-IST; cf, physiologist.) One who makes 
a stndy of, or is skilled in psychology; a student 
or teacher of the science of mental phenomena, 

1727 Baiwey vol. II, Psychologist, one who treats con- 
cerning the soul, 1817 Cocertocr Bog. Lit.). vic 113 Many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the tow. 
1834 SourneY Doctor xi, (1862) ‘i metapbysician, or as 
some of my contemporarics would affect to say, a_psycho- 
logist. 1859 Edin. Kev. Oct. 290 The real point of separa. 
tion between the & priori and the A posteriori psychologists. 

Psychologize (ps-, seikglédzaiz), v. if as 
prec. + -1ZE.] 

1, ¢ntr, To study or treat of psychology; to 
theorize, speculate, or reason psychologically. 

1836 Biackw. Mag. XL. 255 note, When a man comes to 
bound the subjects of human enquiry, by sbowing how in 
nature the human mind does, and can become possessed of 
the matter of its knowledge, heis then.. psychologizing. 1884 
W. James in Afind IX. 5 Why, since the feeling has no 
proper subjective name of its own, we should hesitate to 
psychologise about it as ‘ the feeling of that relation’. 

2. (rans. To analyse or describe psychologically. 

1856 Masson £ss,, Afidfon'’s Youth 46 When, by psycho- 
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logizing a man, it is spo wecan tell what course of life 
he is fit for. 1892 F. M. Witson 2rimer Browning 16 He 
is as interested in psychologising a Paris jeweller as a queen. 

3. To render psychological. 

{1812-31 implied in Psvcnotogization : see helow.] 

4. To subject to ‘ psychical’ influence. 

1885 A. P. Siswett Aaa I. 11 Quite unaware of the 
fact that he had been psychologized so as to wish this, 1886 
Atlantic Monthly Nov. 592/1 i the non-concurrence of the 
obstinate juryman ia a righteous verdict owing to an honest 
conviction, or has he been unconsciously psychologized by 
the lawyer who has the biggest fee in his pocket? 

llence Psycho logizing v4/. s¢.; also Psycho- 
logiza‘tion, the action of making psychological. 

1811-31 Bextuam Lang. Wks. 1843 VIII. 318/2 Spiritual- 
ization or psychologization, in so far as any name of any 
physical substance, operation, or quality [is applied] to any 
correspondent .. psychological suhstance, operation, or 
quality. 1860 Chr. Remembr, XL. 477 No doube that 
psychologizing is dangerous, 

Psy-chologue (-dlpg). rave“). [a. I. psyeho- 
fovue (Ch, Bonnet 1760 in Matz.-Darm.), f. L. 
type *psychologus : see next.) = PsycHoLocist. 

3872 MoRLEV J “oltaire 578 Psychologues like Sulzer might 
declare that the scourge of right thinking was to be found 
in ‘those philosophers who..assume that they have over- 
thrown by a single smart trope truths only to be known by 
combining a multitude of observations 

Psychology (ps-, saikplédzi). Also (erron.) 7 
psuco-, 7-8 psyco-, 8 psicho-. [ad. mod.t.. 
pipchologia (16th c.), f. Gr. Yiyo-, PSYCHO- + -LOGY; 
in F, and Ger. Asy'chologie. Sve note below.] 

The science of the nature, functions, and pheno- 
mena of the human soul or mind. 

Comparative Psycholagy', the study of mind or incelligence 
as developed in man and animals. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Lict, (ed. 2) 13/2 Anthropologia, 
the Description of a Man, or the Doctrin concerning him. 
Lartholine divides it into Two Parts; viz, duatouy, which 
treats of the Body, and é’sycodegy, which treats of the Soul. 
fiid. 22/1 Psucelogic, which ‘lreats of the Sonl. 1748 
Hartiey Obsert. Man 1 iii. 354 Psychology, or the Theory 
of the human Mind, with that of the intellectual Principles 
of Brute Animals. 1800 Jed. Frud. WV. 187 A circumstance 
very interesting with respect to Psichology. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hasutton Metaph, (1877) |. viii, 129 Psychology. strictly 
so denominated, 1s the Science conversant about the phacno- 
mena or modifications, or States of the Mind, or Conscious 
Subject, or Soul or Spirit, or Self or Ego. 1837 Wurwent 
itlist. Induct. Se. Wow, 11837) 1. 241 Wugo de St. Victor .. 
the first of the scholastic writers who made psychology his 
special study. 1842 Paiciarp Nad. /fist, Man 436 Psycho- 
logy is, with respect to mankind, the history of the mental 
faculties. 1899 Huxtay Aéaave t.i, Psychology is a part of 
the science of life ar biology...As the physiologist inquires 
into the way in which the so-called ‘functions’ of die body 
are performed, so the psychologist studies the so-called 
‘faculties ' of the mind. 

b. A treatise on, or system of, psychology. 

1791 Gentil. Mag. LX), mu. 779 He Evi. Jon Seymour] 
had likewise just completed the printing of a volume from 
the French intituled ‘Psychology’, 1866 Frrrmr Crh. 
Philos. Ve x.231 The doctrine tanght in all our logics and 
ede ies 1884 J. Tair Mind int Afatter (1892) 110 The 

Philosophy of Spinoza results in the Psychology of Hume. 

[.Vote. Neither this word nor any of the group existed in 
Greek. Psychology began, in the modern Latin form psycho- 
éogia, in Germany tn the 16th It is said by Volkmann 
yon Volkmar, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, 1875, 1, 38,to have 
been used by Melanchthon as title of a prelection, and it was 
employed by J. ‘I. Freigiusin 15753 but was introduced into 
literature, 1590-97" by Goclenius of Marburg and his pupil 
Casmann (/’sychologia anthropologica. sive anima humanuz 
doctrina), It was thenceforth usual to consider /’sycholo- 
gta and Somatotomia or Somatologia as the two parts of 
Anthropologia, and in this sense the word 1s found fre- 
quently in the medical writers of the r7th¢., as in Blan- 
card's Lexicon Medicune, 1679, and in French in Dionis, 
Anatomie de Ciomme, 16g. Our first Eng. quot. of 1693 
is from a transl of Blancard. In French, according to 
Iatzfeld-Darmesteter, it had been used in tne 16th c. hy 
Taillepied in the sense of ‘the science of the apparition of 
spirits. In a philosophical sense, it was used by some 
(Latin) writers, as by Thomas Govan (drs Sciendi sive 
Logica, 1682), by whom Physica or Natural Science was 
divided into the domains of Pxexmatologia the science 
of spirits or spiritual beings, and Somatologia or Physio- 
logta the science of material bodies; /eumatologia 
contained the three subdivisions, Z/cologia the doctrine 
of God, Angelographia (incl. Demonologia) the doctrine 
of angels (and devils), and Psychologia the doctrine of 
human souls. The modern sense begins with Chr. von Wolff 
(Psychologia Hinpirica 1732, Psychologia Rationalis 1734); 
followed by Hartley in England 1748, and Bonnet in France 
1755. The term was alsoemployed by Kant, but was not 
much used in the modern languages before the rgth c.] 

+ Psychomachy (ps-, svikg*maki), Obs. rare. 
[ad. late L. psychomachia ‘conflict of the soul’ 
(title of a poem of Prudentius ¢ 400); cf. Gr. yuxo- 
paxia ‘fight for life’ (Polybius); f. Gr. yux7 life, 
soul + zaxn fight.] Conflict of the soul. 

1629 Gaute Holy Madnesse 112, } have prophesied the 
number, order, and event of a Mysticall Pseuchomachie. 1656 


SLount Gloss, Psychomachy,a war betwixt the souland a 
1658 Pmituirs, Psychomachy, a conflict, or war of the Soul, 


sychomancy (ps-, seikemaeasi), [ad. Gr. 

type *~éyopuarreia, f. yoxdpayris a necromancer ¢ 
see Psycno- and -Mancy.] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1652 GauLE Afagastrom, 165 Psychomancy, divining by 
mens souls, affections, wills, religious or morall dispositions. 

+2. Divination through communication with the 
spirits of the dead; necromancy. Oés. 


4 


PSYCHOPANNYCHY. 


1684 1, MATHER Remark. Provid. (1856) 150, } dare not 
believe that the Holy God or the true Samuel would seem 
so far to countenance necromancie or psycomancy as this 
would be, should the son! of Samuel reals return into the 
world when the witch called for him. 1702 C, MaTHERr 
Alagn. Chr. ut. the xxviii. (1852) 503. 

b. Occult intercommunication between souls or 
with spirits. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 710 American novels. .are constantly: 
running off into a strange religious transcendentalism, and 
psychomancy, and all sorts of mystic extravagances, 1883 
Pall Mall G. 17_ May u/1 He found so many facts 
beyond his power of explanation, that. .he concluded to start 
a rational search into psychomancy. 

So Psychoma‘ntic a@., of or pertaining to psy- 
chomancy. 4 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Psychometer (-g'm/ta:). [f. Psycuo- +-METER 
(cf. PSYCHOMETRY : in sense 1 as in geomeler).] 

“1. One who has the psychometric faculty, or 
practises psychometry (sense 1). 

1863 Denton Vature's Secrets 97, | have repeatedly tried 
to influence the minds of Psychometers, when making 
examinations, and at all times without success. 1878 J. R. 
Recnaxan J sychophystol. Sc. 72 The ps ychometer is not 
allowed even to sce the manuscript, which is used by placin 
it on the centre of his forehead. 1903 Maly Rec. § Afatl 
10 Sept. 5 1f you be a good psychometer you will by and bye 
beable to see as in a mental aterserial the person who for- 
merly possessed the object. 

2. A means of, or (supposed) instrument for, ap- 
precialing the quality and powers of a mind, 

1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard, Angel xiii. (1891) 157 To 
know whether a minister, young or still in flower, is im safe 
or dangerous paths, there are two psychometers. 1889 G, 
Hustixcron in Chicago Advance 31 Jan, 1 seriously 
believe that I have grown an intellectual inch...Is there 
such an instrument as a psychometer, do yon know? 


Psychometric (-me‘trik), a. ie next + -1C.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of psychometry 


(in either sense). 

1854 J. R, Buchanan Leet, Neurotog. Syst. Anthropol. 124 
Old manuscripts requiring an antiquary to decipher their 
strange old penmanship, were easily imterpreted by the 
psychometric power. 1878 — Psychophystol. Sc. 73 Physi- 
cians who. .use their psychometric power for the diagnosis of 
the condition of patients at a distance. 1906 Daily Chron, 
22 Mar. 7/7 According to Mr. Brailey, the psychometric 
influence of relics and charms has been proved. 

So Psychome‘trical a. = prec.; Psychome'tri- 
cally ady., according to psychometry, in the 
manner of a psychomeler; Psycho'metrist, one 
who practises psychomctry ; = PSYCHOMETER 1; 
Psychometrize v., ‘ras. to practise psycho- 
metry upon; to deal with psychometrically. 

1868 Dixon Spir. Wives MW. 253 She was a medium 
possessed of “psychometrical powers. 1863 Dexton Na- 
ture's Secrets 190 A lady whe, on examining a specimen 
*psychometrically, not only ao tothe spot from which the 
specimen was obtained, but has the sensation of travelling 
while doing so. 1900 Neferce 4 Mar, 2, } enter into rivalry 
with the palmists and *psychometrists and prophets and 
prophetesses. 1903 W. T. Strap in Review of eo ae 
32/1 A psychometrist..was to give a demonstration of her 
Capacity. 1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 99 The complete 
identification at times of the Psychometer with the thing 
*psychometrized. .is one of the remarkable facts developed 
by onr experiments, 1894 P. Tyner in Boston Arena June 
44 ‘Ubrough the sense of phates tonch..one is first brought, 
on ‘psychometrizing’ an object, into a vivid perception of 
an aura or atmosphere surrounding it. 

Psychometry (ps-, soikpmétri). [f Gr, 
poxo-, PsycHo- + -pe7pia measuring ; lit. “sonl-’ 
or ‘mind-measuring ’, but the application in sense § 
does violence to the etymology. 

1, The (alleged) faculty of divining, from physical 
contact or proximity only, the qualities or properties 
of an object, or of persons or things that have 


been in contact with it. 

1854 J. R. Bucuanan Lect. Veurolog. Syst. Anthropol. 125 
Tbe influence of Psychometry will be highly valuable. .in 
the selection from candidates for appointments to important 
offices. 1863 Denton Nature's Secrets Introd, 9 Mrs. Denton, 
by means of this science of Psychometry, professes to be able, 
by putting a piece of matter ..to her forehead, to see, either 
meds her eyes closed or open, all that that piece of matter, 
figuratively speaking, ever saw, heard, or experienced, 1903 
W. T. Steap in Review of Rev. July 33/2 An experiment 
in psychometry. . : : 

2. The measnrement of the duration and intensity 
of mental states or processes. 

1883 Athenxun 7 July 20/2 le [Mr, F. Galton] has 
established by his example and initiation the science of 
psychometry, and pointed to the line of inquiry on which 
the acenuite portions of psychology can alone become 
scientific. 1897 Iestut. Gaz. 29 Sept. 2/1 Dr. Scripture’s 
experiments in the psychometry of time, energy, and space. 

Psy‘cho-mo‘'tor, ¢. [f. Psxcio- + Moror.] 
Inducing movement by psychic or mental action; 
involving such movement. P 

1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1V. 699 Neither do 
I see any advantage to be gained from the use of the term 
‘psycho-motor’ to denote voluntary movements. 1890 

wines Aéed. Dict., Psycho-motor centres, brain-centres 
producing voluntary movements. P.-2t. nervesib» ¢s, cortico- 
muscular nerve-fibres, 1899 Ai/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 392 
This phenomenon bas been described under the name of 
psycho-motor verbal hallucination. , 

Psycho-neurology to -osmic: see PsycuHo-, 

Psychopannychy (pseikeperniki). Obs. 
exc. //ist. [ad. med.L. psychopannychia, {. Gr. 


PSYCHOPATH. 


Péxo-, comb. f. pix soul + navvdxios lasting all 
night.] All-night sleep of the soul; a state in 
which (according to some) the soul sleeps between 
death and the day of judgement. So Psy:chopan- 
ny ‘chian (psoi:ko,peni'kidn),-pa'nnychist, -pa'n- 
nychite, one holding this doctrine; Psychopa’n- 
nychism, the doctrine of the psychopannych- 
ists; Psy:chopannychi‘stic @., pertaining to the 
psychopannychists or their belief. 

(1545 Carvin (¢7¢Ze) Psychopannychia, qua refellitur [eorum) 
error, qui animas post morteni usqne ad ultimum indicium 
dormire putant.) 1872 te. Lange's Como. 1 Lhess.iv. 13. 73/2 
Calvin and others oppose with reason the *Psychopanni- 
chians, 1877 Suenos Final Philos, 195 The first of these 
views was known as *psychopannychism, or the total sleep of 
the soul. 3659 GaudEN Z’ears Ch. 283 No more..than the | 
Sadnceces might deny and overthrow the resurrection against 
Christ; or the *Psychopaunuchists, the souls immortality. 
189: New Rev. July 19 Another state, cither *psycho- 
pannychistic, that is, of sleep till the resurrection; or of 
reward, punishment, or suspense. 1642 Hl. Morn Song of 
Soud ut. . xii, Go now you *Psychopannychites! 1682 — 
Annot, Glanvilés Lux O, 110 Unless we will be so dull as 
to fall into the drouzie dream of the Psychupannychites. 
1642 — Song of Sond iu. iii, Plain death’s as good as such 
a *Psychopannychie. 1847 Bucn tr. flagendach's Ifist. 
Doctr, U1. 139 A revival of the carlier notion of the death 
of the soul..under the milder form of the sleep of the sont 
(Psychopannychy). 

i ey eboreks (ps-, sakopzep). [f. Psycuo- + 
Gr. -raGis, f. na8os suffering. Cf. xeuropath, etc.] 
One affected with psychopathy; a mentally 
deranged person. 

1885 Pall Jfall G. 21 Jan. 3/2 Paseeepe lin, We give M. 
Balinsky’s explanation of the new malady. ‘he psycho. 
path,.is a type which has only recently come under the 
notice of medical science... Beside his own person and his 
own interests, nothing is sacred to the psychopath’, 1890 
Univ, Rev. 15 Mar. 310 He was what Russians calla 
‘psychopath ’, a being whom Russian laws refuse to punish 
even for murder, igoa W, Jamrs Varieties Relic. Exper. 7 
From the point of view of his nervous constitution, Fox was 
a psychopath or détraqnd of the deepest dye. 

Psychopathic (ps-, soikope:pik), a. (sd.) 
[f Psycuoparuy +-1c.] 

1. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
mental disease. b. Subject to or affected with 
mental disease, mentally deranged. ¢, Engaged 
in the treatment of mental disease, 

1847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 65 A 
public address to the psychopathic physicians of Germany, 

t Lancet 20 Apr. 1126/2 This condition. . proves its psy- 
chopathic basis. r902 W. James Varieties Relig. Exper. 157 
We (Bunyan) was a typical case of the psychopathic 
temperament, sensilive of conscience to 2 diseased degree. 

2. Of or pertaining to the treatment of disease by 
‘psychic’ means, as by hypnotism. 

3890 in Cent, Dict. 

. absol, as sb.= PSYCHOPATH, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1896 Miss F, P. Consein Daily News 
13 Apr. 7/7 They are ‘psychopathics'~2 term’ which 
Prof. James, of Harvard University, employs to denote an 
inborn aptitude to immoral actions in any direction, 

Psycho'pathist. [f. PsycHoratny + -1s7.] 
One who studies or treats psychopathy or mental 
disease; an alienist. 

1854 Bucksitt Crim. Lunacy 7 Whether the doctrines of 
spiritualism or of materialism find favor with sychopathists 
is of the utmost importance. 1894 tr, Seatilcnton's Som , 
Columbus ix. 147 ‘he Psychopathist and physician are 
furnished with matcrials for the treatment of social corrup- 
tion in all its phases. 

Psy:cho-pathology. [f. Psycuo- + Paruo- 
Locy.} The pathology of the mind; the science 
of mental disease. Hence Psy:cho-patholo’gical 
a.; Psy:cho-patho‘logist, a student of or expert 
in psycho-pathology. 

31847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med. Psychol, (Syd. Soc.) 70 
Psychopathology has not yet acquired sufficient light 
respecting these critical processes. 1863 D. D. Home's ducts 
dents Life Introd. 15 Yo the psychopathologist..this detail 
may serve to advance an important scientific purpose. 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) 15 Sept. 203/3 A volume on saints, in which 
the whole pric of hagiology will be investigated from 
a psychopathological point of view. x89§ Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Psychopathology, the science treating of the legal aspect of 
insanity. _ Also, the pathology of insanity. 

Psychopathy (ps-,seikepipi). Park. [f. Gr. 
poxe-, Psyctio- + -7d0ea from mé6os suffering : 
hence sense I is etymologically correct; sense 2 
follows homeopathy, hydropathy, etc. : see -PATHY.] 

1. Mental disease or disorder; ‘mental disorder 
considered apart from cerebral disease’ (Billings), 

Sexual psychopathy, mental disease connected with sexual 
disorders. 

1847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med, Psychol. Syd. Soc.) 343 The 
core of the psychopathies..is different according to their 
several forms, 3885 [sce Psvcuoratu). 1899 Ad/buti's Syst. 
ADted. VIN. 312 Influenza may set up eos Tg0a 
Daily Chron. 23 Dec. 4/7 Professor Kraft Ebing's fame dates 
from the publication of his work on sexual psychopathy. 

2. The treatment of disease by ‘ psychical’ influ- 
ence, e.g. by hypnotism. 

1892 Blackw. Mag. 406 Mesmerism is to psychopathy 
what alchemy was to chemistry. 1893 Century Jéag, July | 
435 The importance of adopting psychopathy as a means 
for the reliet of disease. | 

3. (See quot.) | 
1863 Denton Nature's Secrets 95 AN fossil remains of , 

Vor. VII 
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animals are imbued with the feelings of the animals of which 
they formed a part, and, under their influence, the Psycho- 
meter. .feels Sletet was felt by them...Vhis branch of 
Psychometry may le termed Psychopathy. 

Psychopetal, etc.: see Psycuo-. 

Psycho-physic (ps-, saikofi-zik), a. and sd. 
[f Gr. yiye-, Psycio- + pvois-ds physical.] 

A. adj, = Psycito-vuysicaL, esp. in fAsycho- 
Paysic law, ‘the law expressing the relation 
between a change of intensity in the stimulus and 
the resulting change in the sensation’ (Billings). 

1890 Bittixcs Nat. Afcd. Dict. 404 The psychophysic law 
requires that the just observable difference shall be a 
constant fraction of the mean of the Lwu stimuli. 

B. sé. Commonly in pl. Psycho-phy‘sics. 
[= Ger. Psychophysih (Fechner 1839): see PHysic 
$0.1, Pitysics.] ‘The science of the general relations 
between mind and body; sfec. the investigation of 
the relations between physical stimuli and psychic 
action in the production of sensations; ‘ experi 
mental psychology’ (Sy, Soc, Lex.). 

1879 Liwes Stud. Psychol. 184 tt has been found possible 
lo introduce quantitative relations between stimuli and 
sensations, and a new brauch of science, called Psycho: 
physics, has arisen. 1893 Had? Wad? G. 30 Jan. 2/3 Mr, F, 
Galton was tu tecture at the Royal Institution on ‘The 
Just-Perceptible Difference‘... Inturned out to be a discourse 
onthe somewhat vague science known to experts as psychu- 
physics, Pe 

Psycho-phy'sical, «. [fas prec. +-at: cf. 
physteal.) Of or pertaining to psycho-physics ; 


having to do with psychology and physics, or | 


the connexion of the psychical and the physical. 

Psychophysical law.= Psvcuo-puysic law, Psycho-pliy. 
sicad methods, ‘methods of experimenting in determining 
the sensibility for small differences of sensation ' (Billings’. 
Hegel movement, ‘a hypothetical activity assumed 
by Fechner to explain the discrepancy between the increase 
of the stimulus and that of the sensation’ (Billings). 

1879 in Weuscer Suppl 1884 tr. Lofse's Afetaph. 442 In 
my eyes, nothing is gained in the way of clearness by the 


invention of the name 'psycho-physical occurrence, or | 


‘psycho-physical process, admit that the expression may 
have a meaning when applied to a single element,in which, 
as I said before, we conceive physical and psychical stimn- 
lations to exist together. 
“Living 1. Introd, 43 Artificial displacements of the psycho- 


physical threshold. x903 Myers f/12. Personality VW. 142 | 


The psycho-physical parallelism—which insists that every 
mental phenomenon must have a wea correlative, 

Psycho-phy'sicist. [f. Psycuo-puystc + 
-tsT.] One versed in psycho-physics. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 1. Introd. 44 We 
look,.for aid to the most recent group of physiological 
inquirers, to the psycho-physicists. r90r O.rford Mag. 
4 Dec. 141/1 The experimental school of the modern psycho. 
physicists is ignored. | 

Pan Cue euro MEE 
Locy.] The department o. 


physiology which 
deals with mental 


henomena; physiological or 


experimental psychology. Hence Psy:cho-physic- | 


le*gical 2., of or pertaining to psycho-physiology ; 


Psy:cho-physio‘logist, a student or teacher of | 


psycho-physiology. 

1839 S. Apams (#//e)_Psycho-Physiology, viewed in its 
connection with Mysteries of Animal Magnetism and other 
Kindred Phenomena. 1839 Amer. Bidd, Repos, Ser. 1. 
367 ‘The great centre of psycho-physiological sympathy. 
1865 Pall Mail G.15 Aug. 1 How far do numbers alter 
the cuse?—we mean from the psycho-physiological point of 
view. 1903 Darly Chron.10 Feb. 3/1 The modern experi- 
mental uayele phyaalogist shows that the unity of con- 
sciousness on which the supposed unity of the ego is based 
is a mere illusion. F 

Psy‘choplasm (-pliz'm). ff Gr. vixy soul, 
mind + wAdepa anything formed, Puasu.] A name 
for the basis of consciousness conceived as a sub- 
stance corresponding and correlative to PROTOPLASM. 
Ileace Psychopla’smie a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of psychoplasm., 

oH Lewes Prodi. eee 4 Alina 1, 118 The vital organism 
we have seen to be evolved from the Bioplasm, and we may 
now see how the psychical organism is evolved from what 
may be analogically called the Psychoplasm... The move- 
ments of the Bioplasm constitute Vitality ; the movements 
of the Psychoplasm constitute Sensibility. @ x881 A, BARRATT. 
Pays. Metempiric (1883) 219 ‘Phis leads to the question of 
the evolution of foci or monads from impersonal conscious. 
ness or psychoplasin, 1890 Cent. Dict., Psychoplasmic. 

Psychopomp (ps-, s9i*kopgmp). [ad. Gr. pixo- 
nopmos, f. Yoxy soul + mopmds conductor, guide.) 
A conductor of souls to the place of the dead. 

In Greek, a name applied to Charon; more commonly ta 
Hermes, the Anubis of Egypt, and to Apollo (Plut. 2. 758 B). 

1863 W. K. Kerry Curios. fudo-Europ. Trad. § Foik 
Lore 11x Vhe other cies psychopomp, the cow. 1879 
M.D, Conway Demonol, 1.1. v. 129 ‘The sro, fmacce of 
mice prognosticated of old the appearance of the practer- 
natural rat-calcher and psychopomp. 

Ilence Psychopo'mpal, Psychopo'mpous adjs., 
of or pertaining to a psychopomp. rare. 

1855 Baitey Mystic, etc. 8 The aod of psychopompons 
function, round Circling the sun with fourfold force, 1885 
Stewaat 'Twixt Ben Nevis & Glencoe xxxix. 291 The 
psychopompal vehicle, the ‘fiery chariot "in which the spirit 
was conveyed, 

Psychopyrism to -sensory : see Psycno-. 

|| Psychosis (ps-,soikdwsis), Pl.-oses (-du'siz). 
[a. late Gr. Y¥xwois animation, principle of life, f. 


1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of | 


£.Psycno-+Puysio- | 


PSYCHROLUTE. 


Yixéw 1 give soul or life to: but in mod, use taken 
as = condition of the psyche or mind.] 

Ll. Zatk. Any kind of mental affection or de- 
rangement; esp. one which cannot be ascribed to 
organic lesion or neurosis (cf. NECROSIS 1), 

1847 tr. Peuchtersieben's Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 11 The 
mouugraphy which aims at exhibiting the phenomena, the 
natural history, andthe so called system ofpsychoses. 1874 
Maupscer Mespons, tn Went, Dis. i. 33 No wonder thatthe 
criminal psychosis, which is the mental side of the neurosis, 
is for the most part an intractable malady, punishment 
being of no_avail to produce a permanent reformation. 
1879 Luwes Stud. @sychol. 26 Pathologists call ita psychosis, 
asifil were a lesion of the unknown psyche. 

2. /'sychol. A change in the psychic state; an 
activily or movement of the psychic organism, as 
distinguished from neurosis (NEUROSIS 2). 

1871, 1882(see NEtROSIS2]. 1907 Ramsay in /.xfasitor Sept. 
213 Feelings, moods, emotional conscivusnesses or psychoses. 

Psycho-socio- to -sophy : see I’sycno-. 

Psychostasy (-g'stasi;. Also in Gr. form 
psychostasia (-stcizii). [ad. Gr. Yéyooracia, 
f. Yixy life, soul + ordos putting, setting, 
weighing.] A weighing of souls; in Ave. Alythol, 
supposed to take place during a combat, the 
combatant having the lighter soul being slain, 

1850 Lrtten tr C. O. diller’s Anc, Art $ 397 (ed. 2) 527 
The Popche or Fidoloat appears floating away from dying 
persons on the vase..at the psychostasy. 1872 P. Saute 
lac. dist. Basdé ix, $21 (0881) 177 Khe judgement of the 
dead is often represented on coffins and in the Ritual, under 
the figure of weighing the souls (fsychostasy). 1892 WOE. 
Bauxes Zest. ddrafian 71, | have failed to detect any 
clear description of the Psychostasy in the Apocalyptic 
literature. . 

Psychostatics (-ste'tiks). [f. Gr. Yox7 soul 
torarck-os pertaining to weighing: see prec. and 
Statics.) fa. = Psycnosrasy. Obs. b. Psychol. 
The study of the conditions of mental phenomena. 

1719 freethinker No. 149 # 1 Sufficient to. warrant 
my calling this Paper by the mechanical Term of Psycho- 
staticks + or, in plain English, the Weighing of Souls, 1874 
Lewes Pred, Life § Atind }. 115 The conditions of these 
(organic] phenoniena .. may he classed (by a serviceable 
extension of the term statics) under the heads of Biostatics 
and Psychostatics, 1879 W. L. Courtsry in ortn. Rez. 
Sept. 326 The Criticism of Mr. Lewes on Kant is that he 
confused a question of Psychogenesis, or the growth of 
intelligence, with a question of Psycho-statics (if the 
expression may be allowed), that is, an analysis of the 
developed houman mind. : 

So Psychosta‘tic, Psychosta'tical adjs., of 
or pertaining to psychostatics; hence Psycho- 


sta‘tically adv., in reference to psychostatics. 

1919 Freethinker No. 149 2? 5 Peneath this Psychostatical 
Experiment, One may see a mixt multitude, made up of 
several of the Religious Orders in the Romish Church, 
1874 Lewes Prodd, Life & Adind 1,121 Corresponding with 
the Biostatical laws, there are three Psychostatical laws. 
ibid, 216 The Mind, considered psychostatically. 1890 
Cent, Dict. Psychostatic. 

Psychotheism : see Psycuo-. ae 

Psycho-therapeutic (ps-,sai:koperapi7tik), 
a.and sé, [f. PsycHo- + THERAPEUTIC. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the treatment of 
disease by ‘ psychic’, ic. hypnotic, influence. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1901 Westin, Gas. 2 Apr. 5/2 For the 
study of mesmerism, hypnotism, and other Eye pheno- 
mena and their adaptation to the cure and prevention of 
disease, the London Psycho-Therapeutic Society was 
inaugurated yesterday. 

B. sé. in pl. form Psy:cho-therapeu'tics: The 
subject of the treatinent of disease by ‘ psychic’, 
i.e. hypnotic, influence. 

1887 Miss F, P, Coupe in Contemp. Rev. June 797 Who 
will sige forward and help to clear the way for this science 
of Psycho-Therapeutics? 1889 C. L. Tuckey (¢i//e) Psycho- 
Therapeutics; or, Treatment by Sleep and Suggestion. 1900 
Hoprirk tr. Afol/ (¢é¢/e) Mypnotism: Including a Study of 
the Chief Points of Psycho-therapeutics and Occultism. 

So Psy:cho-therapeu'tical a. = PsYCHO-THERA- 
PEUTIC; Psy:cho-therapeu'tist, one skilled ia 
or practising psycho-therapeutics; Psyicho- 
the'rapy [Gr. Gepamcia medical treatment], the 
treatment of disease by ‘ psychic’ methods. 

1902 Academy 12 Apr. 388/x For two and a half centuries 
a *psycho-therapeutical institution has flourished in hundreds 
of English towns and villages, hut it is usually called a 
Friends’ Meeting. 1905 Daily Chron. 5 May 4/4, ‘1 would 
suggest, said Mr. Arthur fiallam, of the *Psychothera- 
peutists or Mind-Healers, ‘that you come and sce us at 
work’. 1 Westm, Gas. x June 4/2 ‘hough the word 
‘*Psychotherapy ' be new, and popular in America—the land 
of Faith-Healers—mental therapeutics acting through the’ 
* unconscious mind ‘is no new thing. P . 

Psychotic (-g'tik), a. [f Gr. type *fexarix-cs, 
f, vywois: sce Psychosis and -ortc.] a. Of or 
pertaining to psychosis, b. = PsycHacociCa. 3. 

3890 Bittixcs Mat. fed. Dict., Psychotic, psychagogic. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Psychotic, belonging to Psychosis. 
Also, used as synonymous with Psychagegic or A naleptic. 

Psycho-vital, -zoic: see PsycHo-. . 

Psychrolute (ps-, sai-krol'#t), [ad.Gr. poxpo- 
Aovr-ys a bather in cold water, f. pox podovera 
bathing in cold water, f. pixpds cold + Aover to 
bathe.}] One who bathes in the open air daily 
throughout the winter; sfec, a member of a 
society formed ¢ 1840 to promote this aes 


PSYCHROLUTIST. 


18a Gr. Seuwys in Morgan Univ. Oars (1873) 302 Many { 
were also psychrolutes, bathing in winter in all states 
of the river. 1897 Dict. Nat. Biog. LI. 339/2 [Sit L. Shad- 
well] was president of the Society of Psychrolutes, the 
qualification for the membership..being the daily practice 
of bathing out of doors from November to March. 

So + Psychrolu'tist Os. (erro, pseuchro-), 
an adyocate of bathing in cold water. 

1joz Frover f/o¢t & Cold Bath. t. iv. (1709) 181 Every 
Physician will in the acxt Age be a Pseuchrolutist. 

Psychrometer (-g'm/to1). Aleteoro/, [f. Gr 
Yoypo-s cold + -METER; lit. a measurer of cold, 
a low-temperature thermometer. Badly employed 
in current use.] orig. A thermometer; now, An 
instrument for measuring the relative humidity 
of the air; a wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer}; 
a kind of hygrometer. 

1727-41 Cuamprrs Cycd, Psychromeder, an instrument for 
measuring the degree of coldness of the air; more usually 
called thermometer. 1838 Lacyed, Brit. (ed. 7) XAVIL. 533/2 
Two thermometers are now mounted on the same scale, and 
the indications of the wet and dry bulbs seen at the same 
time. ‘This instrument has been termed a psychrometer, 
1876 Davis Polaris Exp, ix. 219 In it were placed the 
standard thermometer, the wet and dry bulb psychrometers. 

Hence Psychrome'‘tric, Psychrome‘trical 
adjs., of or pertaining 1o the psychrometer or to 
psychrometry; hygrometrical; Psychro‘metry, 
the ascertainment of the degree of humidity of the 
atmosphere by means of a psychrometer. 

1864 Wesster, Psychrometrical instruments... Psychro- 
metrical observations. Psychrometry. 1880 Nature 4 Mar. 
426/2 The values deduced. agree with the observed only 
with a pyychrometric difference uf 4°. : 

|| Psychrophobia (ps-, soi:krofoubii). Also 
in anglicized form, + psy*chrophoby. [mod.1. 
f, Gr. yixypd-s cold +-rHopra.] Dread of or sen- 
sitiveness to cold; es. dread of cold water. 

1727 Battey vol. Il, Psychrophobia led. 1731 Psychro- | 
phoby!, a Fear of, or an Aversion to cold Things. 1830 
Macxuer Dict., Psycrophobia, a dread of anything cold. | 
1853- in Dunctison. 

sychrophore (ps-,sai'kréfoez). Surg. [f Gr. 
yYoxpopép-os carrying cold, f£. yixpus cold + -pdpos 
bearing: see -PHORE.] (See quot.) 

1890 Bintincs Vai. Med. Dict., Psychrophore, a double- 
current catheter without an eye; for the application of cold 
tothe urethra, also cailed refrigerating sound. 

+ Psy‘chrote:chny. Os. Also || -techne. 
[f as prec. + Gr. réxvn art.] (See quot. 1730-6.) 

1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1141 Specious hopes to attempt 
something in Eeycie ede 1730-6 Battey (folio) Pref., 
Psychrotechny, the Art of Distillation by Means of Cold. 

Psychurgy (ps-, saitkvidzi). [f. Gr yéyo-, 
PsycuHo- +-epyia working: cf. AuTuRoy.] Mental 
operatioa or activity. 

1896 N, Brit. Daily Mati 10 Oct.4 The Director of the 
Laboratory of Psychology and Psychurgy at Washington, 

Psycology, obs. form of PsyciioLocy. 
|| Psycter (psi‘kta1). Gr. and Rom. Aunitg. 
Also psykter. [a Gr. yYuerip a wine-cooler, 
agent-n. f. yvyew to breathe, blow, cool.] <A jar 
for cooling wine. 

1849 Smitu Diet, Grk. & Rout. Antig. (ed. 2), Psycter, a 
wine-cooler,..sometimes made of bronze..or silver. 1857 
Bircu Aac. Pottery (1858) 11.67 The psycter, or cooler to 
prepare it [wine] for drinking, 

Psy'ctic. rare. Also ervon. psychtic. [ad.Gr. 
Yuariz-ds cooling, sb. pl. 7a yYuerind refrigerants. ] 
A cooling medicine; a refrigerant, 

fees Blancard’s Phys, Dict, (cd. 2), Psyetica, cooling 
Medicines.) E45 Smarr Sappl, Psychtics, refrigerating 
medicines, 1864 Wessrer, Psychtic, a refrigerating medicine. 

|| Psydracium (psidré'sidm), Pl. -ia. Path. 

[med.L., ad. Gr. yvdpdxioy a white blister on the 
tongue-tip, said to be caused by lying, a lie-blister, 
dim. of Yudpag, L. psydrax, pl. psydraces, f. pubpéds 
lying, false.] (See quots.) 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Psydracia,..are 
little Ulcers of the Skin of the Head, like those which are 
wont to burn the Skin, [/did., Psydvaces,. .are little Pustles 
or Pimples, which break out upon the Skin, like Bubbles, by 
reason of the Winter Cold.]_ 1726 Quincy Lex. PiyseMed, 
Psydracium, is a poiated white Pustule or Tumor upon the 
Skin, containing a serous Humour. 1842 in Dunctison 
Med. Lex, 1890 in Bictincs Nat. Med. Dict. 

Tlence Paydra‘cious a. (errou. -eous), pertaining 
to or of the nature of psydracia. 

182-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 473 note, Psydracious 
pustules may accidentally present themselves. 1842 Burcrss 
tr. Cazenave's Man. Dis, Shin 138 The successive develop- 
ment of psydraceons pustules, 1858 in Mayne Laos. Le. 
“1890 Bitcincs Nat. Med. Dict., Psydracious. 

Psylilic (psitlik, si'l-), a. rare, [f. L. Psylli, 
Gr. ¥vAAot, an Afriean people, famed as snake- 
charmers,] Of or pertaining to snake-charming. 

1861 Goss Kom, Nat. Hist, Ser. 288 Fatal terminations 
to these exhibitions of the psyllic art now and then occur. 

+Psy‘liy. Os. rare. Also in L. form || Psyl- 
lium (psitligm). [ad. L. psy//iun, a, Gr. puaruoy, 

f. Yara flea.] The herb /V/anlago Psyllium; = 
FLEawort. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas nu. i, wi. Furies 176 The 
dropsie-breeding, sorrow-bringing psyliy, Here called flea- 
wort. 1601 Hottanp Péiay 11. 239 Psyllium, Fleawort, is 
good for the vicers thereof. 1706 Piittirs, Psydéinon, the 
Herb Flea-bane or Flea-wort. 


| powder, when its used for Errhins. 


| of Lent to the first of Jnly. 


Pt-. Words beginning with this combination of 
consonants are all (with the exception of the fanci- 
fully mis-spelt péarmigan) from Greek, in which 
the combination is frequent. 

In English, the £ of initial 4/- is commonly omitted in pros 
nunciation, so as to confound words in #/- with those in ¢. 
As the g is pronounced in French, German, and_other 
languages, as well as by Englishmen in reading Greek, 
and by some scholars in English, the full form is here given 
asan optional pronunciation often to be preferred. Few of 
the words are in familiar use. 

Ptarmacan, -gan, obs. forms of PTARMIGAN. 

Ptarmiic (pti-nnik, ti-amik), @. and sé. [ad. L. 
plarmic-us, a, Gr, wrappix-ds causing to sneeze, f. 
mrappus a sneeze: see -1C.] 

A. adj, Exciting or causing sneezing; errhine. 

1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Leox., Plarmicus, causing to sneeze} 
sternutatury : ptarmic. 

B. sé. A substance that excites sneezing. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, 1. 66 The use of Ptarmicks 
docs rather encrease..a defluxion of humours froin the head. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Lt. 203 Those, who 
have habituated themselves to snuff for years, can hardly 
be excited to sneeze hy the most violent ptarmics, 

So || Pta‘rmica iL. a, Gr. mropyixy] name of a 
plant, sneezewort, now botanically called Achi//aa 
Plarmica; Pta‘rmical a., ptarmic. 

1657 ‘Somtixson Aenon's Disp. 179 Ptarmicall or neezing 
1706 Loxpon & Wise 
Retir'd Gard. 97 Ptarmica, or Eternal Flower. 17 
Curios, in Llush, & Gard, 69 This Sap..becomes.. Braraieal, 
carminative, sudorifick, diuretick. 1741 Cow:#l. Fam.-Piece 
it. iii. 397 You have now in Ilower..double Prarmica or 
Sneezing. wort. a 

Ptarmigan (tasm/gin). Forms: a. 6 termi- 
gan, tormigen, 7 termigant, terrnagant, tor- 
michan, 8 tormican, tarmichen, tarmachan. 
8. 7- ptarmigan, (9 ptarmacan, -gan). [In 
Lowland Sc. nse before1600; = Gaelic /drmachan ; 
ulterior history and origin unknown; sce Note 
below. Originally with initial /; the spelling with 
pt appears first in Sibbald 1684, and was app. 
pseudo-etymological, after words from Greek, pre- 
sumably plarmic, piarmical, then known in medi- 
cine. Being unfortunately taken from Sibbald by 
Pennant in 1768, it has passed into ornithological 
and general English a 

A bird of the grouse family (Lagopus alpiuzs or 
mutts) which inhabits high altitudes in Scotland 
and Northern Enrope, the Alps and Pyrenees, 
The plamage changes from ash-grey and black in 
summer to whitein wiater. Also called the White 
or Rock Grouse. b. The name is extended generi- 
cally to other species of Zagopus, as L. albus of 
Europe and Asia, Z. rupestris of N. America, ete. 

a. 1599 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1816) 1V. 180/2 They discharge 
ony persone quhasumeuir..To sell orby ony. .partridgis muir 
foullis blak cokis aithehenis Termiganis. 1600 /2/d, 236/2 
‘Termigenis. 16ax /é/d, 628/z2 Termigantis, 31617 Jas. 1 Lez. 
to Ld. Tullibardine in Gray Birds W. Scot? (1871) 230 The 
known commoditie yee have to provide capercaillies and 
termigantis, 1618 J. Tavioe (Water P.) Pennyles Pilgr. F j, 
Capons, Chickins, Partridge, Moorecoots, Heathcocks, 
Caperkellies and Terinagants. 1685 Sc. Acts Fas, VII 
(1820) VIII. 4753/2 That all persons forbear to Slay an 
Muirfoul, Heathfoul, Partridge, Quail, Duck or Mallard, 
Taile or Ataile or Yormichan from and after the first day 
1726 Macfarlane's Geog. 
Collect. (S. M.S.) 1. 222 Black cock, muire fowles, tarmichen. 
¢x730 Burt Led. N. Scot?, xxi, (1754) If. 169 The Tormican 
is near abont the Size of the Moor-Fowl (or Groust). 1799 

. Rogertson Agric. Perth 461 Grouse, heath-fowl and 

‘armachans in abundance inhabit every hill. 

B. 1684 Singatp Scotia /élusir. u. un, tii. 16 Lagopus Avis 
Aldrov. Perdix alba Sadaudis...Nostratibus the Péarnti- 
gan, 1768 Pennant Zool. 1,206 ‘The tail of the Ptarmigan 
consists of sixteen feathers. 1808 Sporting Mag. XXXI1. 
214 A number of mnir fowl..ptarmacans, rats, mice &c, 1810 
Scotr Lady of L. ut. xxv, His eagle eye The ptarmigan in 
snow could spy, 1868 Q. Vicroria Life Highd. 68 Albert 
left me to go after Ptarmigan. 3 . 

b. 1893 Newron Dict. Birds 389 It is to [the Willow- 
Grouse, Lagopus albus) that belong, almost without excep. 
tion, the thousands of birds sold in our markets as 
§ Pranaigan ‘. 

Coméb, 1904 West. Gaz. 7 Sept. 
would be tame sport were it not 
sublime and sterile surroundings. 

[Wote. Vhe existing Gaelic tdrmachan evidently goes 
back, thraugh the cited ¢armichen and tormican, to tor- 
niichan in 1685, and prob. much earlier. It has the form of 
a diminutive of faxrnach (cf. balachan, dim. of halach boy, 
tulachan, dim, of tulach hillock, ete.); and édrmach is 
given as a synonym in living use in Armstrong’s and the 
Highland Society's Dictionaries, ‘The word has thus all the 
appeanince of being native; 4 A7for7, also, it is natural that 
the name of a bird found only on the Highland mountains 
should have been Gaelic. ut é¢rmach has no obvious 
derivation in Gaelic; and some Celtic scholars think that 
ic may be a foreign word which has put on a Celtic guise. 
Ona the other hand, the word, if not from Gaelic, is without 
any etymology in Lowland Sc., for ¢ermagant can only be 
considered a popular perversion of the ‘ sparrow-grass ‘order.} 


Ptenoglossate (pt-, tZnogly'sst), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mae feathered A Sao jee + -ATE 2,] 
Of certain molluscs: Having no median tecth on 
the odontophore, but a large number of lateral 
teeth resembling the barbs of a feather. 

Ptenopleural (pt-, ténepliivral), a. Zool. 


pi Prarmigan-shooting 
or the savagery of the 


PTERION. 


mod.L. Pléuopleura (f. Gr. arnve-s feathered + 
mAevpa the side) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the 
Flenopleura, a division of the Jusectivora, repre- 
sented by the flying lemurs; baviag the sides 
winged or alate; having a flying membrane. 

Pteranodont (pt-, térenedgnt), sd. (a.) 
Falwout, [ad. mod.L. Pteranodon, f. Gr. wrep-év 
wing + dvddous, -odovr- toothless.] A pterosaur 
of the genus J¥eranodon, characterized by the 
absence of tecth. b. adj. Belonging to this genus. 

1882 Grinte Tert-dk. Geol. vi. iu. iit. § 1, 81x Pterosaurs 
have likewise been obtained characterized by an absence of 
teeth (?teranodonts). 1885 C. F. Horver Alarvels Aniut. 
Life 202 The great bat-like creature..was at one time very 
common on this continent [America], and wasa flying reptile 
kaown as the Pteranodon. It differed from the European 
Pterodactyles in being toothless. ; 

|| Pteraspis (pt-, tcrespis), Fa/wont, [mod, 
L., f. Gr. mrepév wing + dowis, domé- shield.] A 
fossil genus of ganoid fishes of the Devoniaa age. 

3857 in H. Miller O. A. Sandst. viii. (ed. 23) 149 note, 
Cephalaspis rostratusisa Pteraspis ; and Prof. Huxley and 
Mr. Salter describe Cephalaspis Lewistt and Lloydit as 
Pteraspides. 1880 Gixtuer Fishes 354 Pteraspis, with 
the cephalic shield finely striated or grooved, composed of 
seven pieces. 

Hence Pteraspi‘dian a., belonging to this genus. 

1872 W. S, Symonps Rec. Rocks vii. 257 Remains of 
Pieraspidean fishes. 1887 Athenzunt 4 June 741/2 Acanal 
system,.in the shields of pteraspidian fishes. 

Ptere (pties, tier), Zool, [a. F. pédve, ad. Gr. 
nrepdv feather, wing.] A wing-like organ or part; 
spec. in sponges, A lobe of the prora, plenra, or 
tropis of a eymba. 

3887 Sottas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 4318/1 (Sponges) By 
growing towards the equator the opposed proral and plenral 
pteres may conjoia. 

|| Pterichthys (pt-, téri-kpis). Pa/eont. [mod. 
L., £. Gr. wrepiv wing + ly@us fish.) A fossil genus of 
fishes of the Devonian period, having a pair of 
wing-shaped lateral appendages. 

1842 H. Mitter O. RX. Sandst. iii, (ed. 2) 70 There are 
none of the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone which less 
resemble anything that now exists than its Pterichthys. 
Ibid. vi. 140 The oar-like_arms of the Pterichthys and its 
tortoise-like plates. 1873 Dawson Earth § Man v. 98. 

So Pteri‘chthyid, a member of the family of 
fishes typified by the Prerichchys. 

1862 Dana Alan. Grol. 279 The Pterichthyids, or ‘ winged 
fishes’. .have no caudal fia for swimming, but, instead, a 
pair of powerful paddles. ee 

Pterideous (pt-, téri-déas),@. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Pleridee (f, Preris) + -ovs.] Belonging to the 
tribe Pleridex of ferns, typified by the genus 
Pleris. 318s8 in Mavne E.xfos. Lex. 

Pterido- (pt-, terids), beforea vowel pterid-, 
combining form cf Gr. wrepis, wrepid- fern. Pte- 
rido‘graphy [-GRAPIIY], a description of ferns. 
Pteridology [-(0)Locy], that branch of botany 
which treats of ferns; hence Pte!ridolo‘gical a., 
pertaining to pteridology; Pterido-logist, one 
versed in the study of ferns, Pteridoma‘nia 
nonce-wd, a mania or enthusiasm for ferns, 
Pteridophilist [Gr. ¢iA-os loving], a lover 
of feras; so Pterido*philism, love of ferns. 
Pte'ridophyte [ad. mod.L. Prerido‘phyta pl., f. 
Gr. gurév plant], a member of the Peridophyta, a 
division of plants including the ferns and their 
allies; a vascular eryptogam. 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner, 299 The... litera. 
ture..of *Pteridography and Palzontology. 1854 Payto- 
logist V.151 The author intends the ‘ glossary’ asa general, 
not as a *pteridological one. 1892 Gard. Chron. 27 Aug. 
245/t The British Pteridological Society. 1856 W. L. Linp- 
sav Pop. Hist, Brit. Lichens 13 Many ladies bave..taken a 
high stand as Algologists and *Pteridologists, 1866 Moore 
in Treas. Bot. 917 One of the principal genera into which 
the old genus Asidium is broken up by modern pterido- 
logists. 1866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 He has studied 
*pteridology for forty years, 1882 Moore in Gard. Chron. 
XVIL 672 Mr, James Backhouse, who, in the annals 
of pteridology is not unknown to fame. 1855 Kincstry 
Glaucus (ed. 2) 4 Your daughters. have been seized with the 

revailing ‘*Pteridomania’, and are collecting and buying 
ems, 1866 Padi Alati G. 12 Sept. x0 Our own *pterido- 
philism being of a less pronounced and practical kind. /dfd., 
*Pteridophilists being, after all, in plain English, nothing 
hut lovers of ferns. 1897 Natnre 11 Nov. 45/2 Whe bryo- 
phyte-like ancestors of the *ptcridophytes. 

Pteridoid (pt-, teridoid), a. and sé. [f Gr. 
mrepis, wreptd- fern +-01D.) a. adj. Of the nature 
of or allied to the ferns, filicoid. b. sd. A fern- 
like plant; a pteridophyte. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 His treatise on the culture 
of pteridoids... Cultivation of the pteridoid forms of life. 

|Ptexion (pterifn), Axa. [mod.L., f Gr. 
nrepov witg (referring to the wing of the spheaoid) B 
one of a series of terms in -/on (after xpaviov, 
iviov) used in craniology and craniometry.] ‘The 
H-shaped suture of the wing of the sphenoid with 
the parietal, frontal, and temporal bones. ; 

1878 Bartcey tr. Tofinard's Anthrop. Mii. 234 Plerion.., 
the region where the frontal, parietal, tem poral, and sphenoid 
bones meet, in the form ofan H. 1888 Frower in Anthro- 


[f. | potogical Frnt. Aug. 7 In the region of the pterion in the 


PTERIS. 


male, the squamosal articulates with the frontal on the right 
side for a space of gymm. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 
168 The seat [of temporal headache] is about opposite the 


pterion on cach side. | 2 . 

| Pteris (pteris, ttris). Bot, [L. (Pliny, a. 
Gr. mrépis a fern with feathery leaves.] Name of 
a widely diffused genus of ferns, of which the best 
known is 7. agztlina, the common Bracken. 

1706 Puittirs, Pteris, Fern or Brakes the Herb Osmund. 
1875 Huxtey & Martin “lem. Biol. (1877) 61 Pteris pre- 
sents a remarkable case of the alternation of generations. 

|| Pterna (ptirn’). [mod.L, a. Gr. arépva 
heel.] a. Anat. The heel-bone, os calcis. Obs. 
b. Ornitk. The heel-pad or sole of the foot in 
birds. 

1684 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict., Clerna, see Caly. 1706 
Pintuirs, Pterna, the second Bone of the Foot. 1895 in 
Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Ptero- (pt-, tero), before a vowel pter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. mrepey feather, wing; an ele- 
ment of many scientific words. Pterobranchiate 
(Cbreenkiet) @ Zool, [Gr. Bpdyxia gills], of or 
pertaining to the /¥/erobranchia, an order of ptcro- 
pods in the classification of J. FE. Gray, or a sub- 
section in Lankester’s classification of molluscoids ; 
so Pterobra‘nchiousa, : see quot. Pterocardiac 
Zool, [Gr xapsia heart], (a) adj, Acnoting an 
ossicle in the stomach of the crayfish, which is 
wing-like in shape; (4) sd. the pterocardiae ossicle. 
Pteroca’rpous a. Sot. [Gr. xaprés fruit], having 
winged seeds or fruit (Mayne). || Pteroca'rpus, 
a genus of tropical timber trees, N. O. Legzmz- 
nose, Pterocy’mba, a cymbate flesh-spicule of a 
sponge having winged or expanded prorz, giving 
an anchor-like figure; hence Pterocy‘mbate a. 
(Cent. Dict. 1890). Pteroglo‘ssal a. (Gr. yAaooa 
tongue], having a tongue finely notched or divided 
like a feather, as a toucan of the genus J’%erag/osszes ; 
so Pteroglo’ssine a. Ptero'grapher [Gr. -ypdros 
writer], a wriler on feathers or plumage. Ptero’- 
graphy [-crapny], the description of feathers or 
plumage; hence Pterogra'phic, Pterogra‘phi- 
cal aajs., of or pertaining to pterography. Pte'ro- 
lite J//n, [Gr. Ai@os stone] : see quot. Pterology 
[Gr. Aoyia, -Locy], the department of entomology 
which deals with the wings of insects; hence Ptero- 
logical @., pertaining a pierelegy || Pterops- 
des sb. p/. Ornith. [mod.L., f.Gr. vais, matd- child], 
birds which are fally fledged when hatched ; hence 
Pterop'swdioc, of or of the nature of the Ptero- 
pedes, || Pterope'gum, pl.-a [imod.L., f. Gr. ayyds 
lastened}, the socket of the wing of an insect; 
hence Pterope’gal, Pterope'gous adjs. Pte'ro- 
rhine @. Ornith. [Gr. pls, piv- mee: of or per- 
taining to the /evorhina, a division of Alctde or 
auks having the nostrils feathered (Cent. Dect. 
1890). Pterosti‘gma Lyfom. [Gr. oriypa spot, 
mark], a peculiar mark or spot on the wings of 
some insects, esp. [lymenoptera; the stigma; 
hence Pterosti‘gmal, Pte:rostigma‘tic, Pte:ro- 
stigma‘tical ad/s., of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by a pterostigma. {| Pterothe‘ca Lyon. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 6947 sheath], the wing-case of an 
insect in the pupa. 

1885 E. R. Laxkester in “eyed, Brit. XUX. 436/1 A 
serious error has been made in comparing the contractile 
stalk of the "Pterohranchiate pelspide to the ‘funiculus ' or 
cord-like mesentery of Eupolyzoa. 1858 Mavxe Jxfos. 
Lex, Pterobranchixns, applied by Blainville to an Order 
--of the.. Pferopoda, having the drauckiz in form of 
wings or fins: “pterobranchious, 1870 RotLeston Anini. 
Life 103 A small ossicle, the ‘*pterocardiac’, articulates 
with cither outer angle of the cardiac. 1877 Huxtry 
Anat, Inv. Anint. vii 319 A small curved triangular 
antero-lateral or pterocardiac ossicle. 1866 LivincsTonr 
Last Frnis. (1873) I. ii. 48 One tree of which bark cloth is 
made ee is abuadant. 1887 Sotuas in Encyed, 
Brit, X IL. 417/2 A common form of anchorate, the “Aferv- 
eyniba, results. 1887 Amer, Naturalist XXII. 585 Pars 
ticular styles of imbrication of the cubital coverts with 
certain structural peculiarities—ostcological, myological, 
visceral, and “pterographical. 1896 Cuestea Diet. Alin. 


* Pterolite..an altered Jepidomelane, found in fan-sha ed 
or feather-shaped aggregations. 1883 Standard Nat. Hist. 
IV, 3 A few birds remain so long within the egg that the 
feathers are developed when the shell bursts,. these might 
be called *Pteropa:des. 1826 Kiapy & Sp. Entoncol, TE 
xxxiil. 372 “Pteropega (the Wing-socket), the space in which 
the organs for flight are planted. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Pteropega, Entoutol., applied by Kirby to the portion of the 
mesothorax and metathorax to which the superior and 
inferior wings are attached: “pteropegous. 1861 Hacrn 
Synops. Neuropt, N Amer, 9 *Pterostigma triangular, 
Jbid., Wings with obscure black veins, *pterostigmal spot 
absent. Jdid. 149 Two angulose bands, ihe one nodal, the 
other “pterostigmatical. 1886 Prec. Boston Soc. Nat. /fist. 
265 The wider venation and..the brawn pterostigma without 
darker nebula separate this species from all related ones. 
fbhid, 288 Wings pale, yellow in the pterastigmatical part. 
1826 Kiapy & &. Entomol, UT. xxxi. 250 The breast (sects) 
-. from which proceed the wing-cases (*/P¢ero-theea) and leg- 
cases (Podo-theea). : 2 
Pteroclomorphie (pt-, térgklompufik), a. 
Ornith. [irreg. f. mod.L. Péerocles (f. Gr. nrepov, 


i 
{ 


1555 


Preno- + wdels key) + Gr. popdry form + -1¢.} 
Having the structure and affinities of the /%ero- 
clide, a family of sand-grouse typified by the genus 
Plerocles. 

1868 Huxzey in Pac. Zool. Soc. 304 The tarso-metatarsus 
is quite Pteroclomorphic. 

Pterodactyl (pt-, terodarktil). Pefront, Also 
-yle. [ad. mod.L. /terodactylus, {. Gr. mrepoy 
wing + édrudos finger.} A winged reptile or 
pterosaur of the extinet genus /%erodactylus. 

31830 vet Jrine. Geol. E123 The pterodactyle might flit 
again through umbrageous groves of _tree-ferns. 1873 
Dawson farth § Maun viii. 205 The Pterodactyles, the 
reptile bats of the Mesozoic. 1882 Grinte Fertdés, Geol. 
Ati, 82.813 The earliest known birds present ebar: 
of strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodacty 

attrib, 1883 Century Adag, Dec, 201/1 Colvssal monsters 
of the Pterodactyl period. ae 

Hence Pterodactylian (pl-, terodakti‘lifin) @., of 
or belonging to the pterodacty!, or the genus /%er0- 
dactylus ; sh. an animal of this genus; Ptero- 
dacty‘lic, Pterodac‘tylous ad/s., of the nature of 
a plerodactyl; Pteroda'ctylid, an animal of the 
pterodactyl family; Pterodactyloid «., having 
the form or characters of a pterodactyl. 

x858 Mayne Fafos. Lex, Prerodactylous. 1884 Daily 
News 2 Sept. 2/2 Fhe very pteradactylic-looking blue-clad 
fishers. 1890 Cent. rcé., Pterodactylian. 1895 fds 
Stand, Dict., Prerodactylid, -oid. 

Pteroid (pt-, teroid),¢.ands4. [f. Gr. mrepov 
feather, wing, or (irreg.) wrepis fern + -o1D.J 

A. adj, 1, Resembling a wing. 

1858 in Mayne Lafos. Lex. : 

2. Sot. Resembling a fern; fern-like, PrEREDOID. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. : . i. 

B, sé. A slender bone or ossified ligament in 
the pterodactyl extending from the carpal region 
towards the humerus. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

| Pteroma (ptéréuma). Pl. -ata. [I.. plera- 
ma,a, Gr. mrépapa the colonnade of a temple.) 

L. Arch, The walk between the cella and the 
columns of the peristyle of a Greek temple; the 
ambilatio. 

1846 Evus dyin ard, E.72 The walks round the exterior 
of the hody of the temple were called pécrouatia. 

2. Ornith, Also pterome. (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pleronta, applied by Elliger to 
the internal fectrices of the wings, which are generally longer 
than the others; a pterome. 

Pterope, -opid, -opine: sce Prerorus. 

Pteropod (pt-,teréped). Zool. [f.mod.L.. Ptero- 
foda: see next.}] A molluse of the class /%erofada, 

1835 Kirpy //ad, & fest. Anime. 1. ix, 269 Vhe Ptcropods.. 
having no means of fixing themselves like most of the 
bivalves, oat continually in the ocean. 1883 C. F. Hot.orr 
in Harper's Alag. Jan. 187/1 With what grace the little 

teropod Cleodora moves alang! affrié, 1894 5. J. Hickson 
in Pop. Sci. Monthly X LEV. 470'The pteropod ooze has only 
twenty-five per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

|| Pteropoda (pt-, térg pdda), sb.¢/. Zool. [mod. 
L., = Gr. nrepdzoda, neuter pl. of mrepirovs wing- 
footed.] A class or division of Afol/usca, having 
the mesopodinm or middle part of the foot ex- 
panded into a pair of lobes, like wings or flippers 
(the Aferofodiunz), with which the animal swims. 

1835 Todds Cycl. Anat. }. 113 Pteropoda...Ahile to swiin 
by means of two lateral musculo-cutaneous finlike expan- 
sions, 185: Woovwaro Alodlusca 7 The pteropoda only 
inhabit the sea, and swin with a pair of fins, extending 
outwards from the sides of the head. 1874 Woou Nat. //ist. 
65: The Pterapoda or Wing-footed Molluscs. 

Hence Ptero'podan a., pertaining to the Ptero- 
poda; sé. a pteropod. 

|| Pteropodinm (pt-, teropdwdiiim). Zool. 
[mod. L., t. as prec. : see Podium 2b.] The foot, 
or mesopodium, of a pteropod ; see Preroroba. 
Hence Pteropo'dial a., of or belonging to the 
pteropodium. 

1883 E.R. Lanxesrer in Encyel. Brit. XVI. 673/2 The 
pterapodial lobes of the foot. 1890 Cevt, Dicé., Pteropodium. 

Pteropodous (pt-, térp'pédas), a. [f. Prero- 
POD-A +-0US.) Of or belonging to the Pieropoda; 
pertaining to or characteristic of s pteropod. 

@ 1843 Encycl. Metrop. VIL. 287/ 2 Paracephals. By this 
term Blaiaville designates Cuvier's Gasteropodousand Ptero- 

odous Classes of Molluscs, 1851 Wooowarn A/odlusce r2t 

Ir. Adams observed the pteropodous fry of Cypraa annulus 

. adhering in masses to the mantle of the parent. 
_|| Pteropns (pt-, terdpis). Zool. Pl. -i. Also 
in anglicized form pte‘rope(-op). [mod.L.,ad.Gr. 
nreporous wing-footed.] A genus of tropical snd 
sub-tropical bats having membranous wings, known 
as flying foxes or fruit-bats ; an animal of this genus. 
Hence Pte'ropid, Pteropine adjs., belonging 
to or having the characteristics of the /veropidx or 
flying-fox family. 

1835 Proc. Zool. Soc. ut.149 Mr. Bennett called the attention 
of the Meeting to a Pteropine Bat. .recently.. obtained from 
the neighbourhood of the river Gambia... In one of the two 
other species of Prerofi previously obtained, .. the same 
backward position of the wings exists, 3887 Atheneum 
26 Mar. 421/1 A new genus of pteropine hats. 1890 /é¢d. 


5,Apr. 438/3 Not unlike a Pteropus or flying fox. 1890 
Cent, Dict, Prerope 


| 
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PTERYGO-. 


Pterosanr (pt-, terrosj1). /alvont. [ad. mod. 
L. Plerosaurus, f. Prena- + Gr, oatp-os (=cavpa) 
lizard.] A member of the /’erosaurza, an extinct 
order of Mesozoic saurian reptiles, having the fifth 
digit of each fore-foot prolonged to a great length 
for the purpose of supporting a membrane for flight. 

1862 DANA Jan. Geod. 346 Plerosiurs..or Flying Saurians, 
1882 Grin Zea bod. Geod. vi ut. iil § 1. Sto According ta 
a recent enumeration made by Mr, Cope..there were known 
17 species of deingsaurs, 4 pterosatrs, 14 crocodilians. 

lence Pterosawrian, aj. of the nature of a 
jterosaur; of or belonging to the order S¥ero- 
sauria; sb, a pterosaur. 

1882 Grikie Yert-64. Geol. viet ti. $ 1. 778 The ptero- 
siurians or flying reptiles... were likewise peculiar to Meso- 
voic lime. 1888 Vetwre 1g Apr. 5909/1 The Prerosaurian 
skull..rcsembles more the Lacertilian than aay other type 
of Reptile skull. . 

Pterotic (pt-, toréutik), a1 (sb) Anat. [f. 
Gr. mrepoy wing, +-ofte in fertolic, pro-olic, ele.) 
Applied to a wing-like expansion of the petrosal 
bone or periotic capsule. occurring in some verte- 
brates. b. as sé. The pterotic bone or expansion. 

1870 FLlowrr Osteol. Alammatia x. 130 A lamelliform ex- 
pansivn of the upper edge of the periotic (fferctic, Parker) 
forms part of the Jateral wall of the cranium, 1872 Mivart 
hLdent clnat. 106 In Fishes, it appears as a bone projecting 
at the postera-external angle of the roof of the skill. Et is 
called the pterutic. 2890 in Cent, Dict. oer 

Pterortic,a2 nonce-cd. [f. Gr. wrepwrds winged 
+-1¢.} Winged. 

1884 Brackmorn Jooury Uper l. vie 9 A frame of 
unusual elastidity, partaking rather of the pterotic character. 

|| Pterygium (ptéridgiim,. [L., a. Gr. mrepu- 
tov little wing, fin, dim. of m7épug wing.] 

1, Anat, (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1684 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict., Plerygium, is the Wing 


vor round Rising of the Nose or Eye, or the Process of the 


Hone SpAenoides which is like a Wing... Alsy the Nyimphic 
of a Womans secret Parts. Bik p 

2. Lath, a. A diseased condition of the conjune- 
liva of the eye! sce quots, 

1657 Physical Dict., Cterygium, or haw in the eyes called 

is, 21875 H. Warrox Dis. Ayre 144 Pterygium generally 
grows asa flat triangularly-shaped tumour on the ocular con- 
junctiva, at the inner corner of the eye. 1884 G, Tursxer 
Samoa xi. 137 Connected with diseases of the cye, pterygium 
is common, . ' ; 
b. A growth of the epidermis over the nails. 

1899 J. Hureninson in Archives of Sury. X. No. 38. 147 
The nail-fold over the hinula is prolonged forwards, over 
the bed, as a fan-shaped, fleshy pterygiuni. 

3. Autom, (See quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. atomol. HE 38 Péerpoinee.., in 
under-wings this is a small wing-like appendage, fined at 
the base of the wing in some Lepidoptera. 

4. Sot. ‘Term applicd to petals and other appen- 
dages when shaped like wings. 

1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pterygo- (pt-,terige), beforea vowel pteryg-, 
combining form of Gr. nrépug, mrepuy- wing, fin. 

1. In general sense of ‘wing’, ‘fin’, or ‘wing- 
like appendage’. 

Ptérygobla:st /ch/h. [Gr. Bdaords germ], a 
germinal fin-ray, Pterygobdra‘nchiate (-brie'n- 
kigt) @., Zool. [see Brancutate], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans: having feathery gills. 
|| Pterygopodium /cith, [Gr. mots, 108- foot], 
one of the claspers ofa shark, elc. Pte-rygospe'r- 
mons a., #ol., having winged seeds (Mayne 
Lixpos. Lex. 1838). || Pterygosteum /xtom, [Gr. 
éoréov bone], one of the neryures or veins of an 
insect’s wing. Pte'rygosto:me [Gr. o7éxa mouth], 
the space between the anterior edges of the carapace 
in crabs and other crustacea ; hence Pterygosto‘- 
mial, Pterygosto‘mian ads. 

1884 J. A. Rvorain Aes. U.S. Continission Fish (1886) 985 
The tern. .*Pterygohiasts refers to the protoplasmic bodies 
from which the embryonic fin-rays are developed. 1897 Paa- 
Kea & Haswete Feri-dk. Zool. 1h. 157 In all recent Elasmo- 
branchs the male has, connected with the pelvic fins, a pair 
of grooved appendages—the claspers or *pterygopodia— 
which suhserve copulation. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 367 The 
pete eine has a smooth channel parallel with ihe sides 
of the buccal area. 3877 HuxLey Anat, fav. Asin. vi. 341 
The =ape of the carapace pass completely in front of the 
bases of the limbs, and then turn suddenly farwards, parallel 
with one another and with the axis of the body, as the 
*pterygostomial plates of Milne-Edwards. 1835-6 Todd's 

yel. Anat. 1. 780/1 *Pterygostomian_ portions of the cara- 
pace, 1893 Steppin Crustacea v. 52 On the under side [are] 
the pterygostomian regions, ‘the wings of the mouth‘. 

_2. Used as combining form of Prerycorp, denot- 
ing attachment or relation to the pterygoid pro- 
cesses of the sphenoid bone. 

Pterygo-malar (-mé!'141) @., belonging to or con- 
nected with the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
and the malar bone. Pterygo-ma‘xillary a. (L. 
maxilla jaw], belonging to or connected with the 
pterygoid processes and the superior maxillary 
bone. Pterygo-pa‘latal, -pa‘latine ad/s., of or 
belonging to the pterygoid and the palatine bones. 
Pterygo-pharyngeal (-farindgéal), -phary‘n- 
gean aajs., connected with the pterygoid process 
and the pharynx. Pterygo-quadrate eo 
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PTERYGODE. 


a. pertaining to or combining the pterygoid and ' [mod.L., f. Gr. mrepvywrdés winged.] A primary 


quadrate bones. Pterygo-aphe‘noid c., belong- 
ing to the pterygoid and the sphenoid bones; 
sphenopterygoid, Pterygo-spi'nous @., pertain- 
ing to the pterygoid process and the spine of the 
sphenoid. Pterygo-ata‘phyline a. [Gr crapvAy 
uvula]: see quot. 1858. Pterygo-traba‘cular 
a., of or pertaining to the pterygoid and the trabe- 
cule of the skull. 

1859 Owen in Encycl, Brit, (ed. 8) XVII. 150/1 On the 
inferior surface the palato-nasal, the pterygo-sphenoid and 
the “pterygo-malar vacuities. 1840 G. V. Exits Anat, 68 
The constrictor is attached behind the *pterygo-maxillary 
ligament. 1872 Mivart £éew. Anat. 89 The pterygo- 
maxillary [fissure] runs up between the posterior border of 
the maxilla and the adjacent pterygoid process. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 37 The *Pterygo-palatine canal, 
«gives passage to vessels, and is completed by a process 
of the palate bones. 1858 Mayne Eurfos. Lew., *Pterygo- 
pharyngean. 1886 Pree, Zool. Sec. 220 The *pterygo- 
quadrate cartilage. .varies considerably in depth at different 
points, [1704 J. Harris Ler. Veche. 1, *Pterigastaphilinus 
Eiucternus, is a Muscle which moves the Uvula]. 1858 
Mayne A.axpos. Lex, Plerygostaphylinus, of or belonging 
to the pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone and wztula: 
“pterygostaphyline. 1886 /’vec. Zoot. Soc, 222 A well-marked 
*pterygo-trabecular eminence. 

Pterygode (pt-, terigoud). Extom. [f mod.L. 
flerygéda pl., £. Gr. mrepvyw5ys : sce next.) Each 
of two movable appendages on the pronolum and 
thorax of certain Lepidoptera; the patagium. 

£1834 tr. Latreiile in Cuvter's Anim, Aingd. V1. 335 
Before the superior wings of these Insects are two species of 
epaulettes—Ateryyoda—which extend posteriorly along # 
portion of the back on which they are laid.] 1895 Proc. 
Zoot. Soc. 24 The pterygodes are purplish black at hase, 
with a large patch at white before the terminal fringe. 

Pterygoid (pt-, terigoid), @. (sd.) Anat. [ad. 
Gr. mrepuyoeidys, contr. mrepyywons like a wing, f. 
mrépvf, -vy- wing: see -01D.]  Llaving the form or 
ee ofa wing, wing-like, wing-shaped. 

. Pterygoid process (mrepvyoudys anépvars, 
Galen): Each of two processes of bone descend- 
ing (on each side) from the junction of the body 
and great wing of the sphenoid bone. 

The external plerygoid process is a process or extension 
of the alisphenoid, or great wing of the sphenoid, having 
no independent centre of ossification, and is in no vertehrate 
a distinct part. The fxternal plerygatd process is in origin 
a distinct bone, the preryeatt done proper, which in lower 
vertebrates remains distinct and freely articulated, but in 
muimimalia is ankylosed with the sphenoid, and sutured with 
the palatal bone. (in fishes there are several distinct 
pterygoid bones.) The external and internal pterygoid 
processes (or bones) are also called the pfersgored Alates. 

awgaz Quincy Lex. Physica ded. (ed. 2) 12 cldtfornies 
Museu, are Muscles arising from the Pterygoide Bone, 
and ending in the Neck of the lower Jaw. 1741 Monro 
vinat, (ed. 3) 119 It runs above the inner Wing of the 
pterygoid Process. 1808 Barctay .vuscular Motions 504 
The pterygoid processes vf the sphenoides. 1837 /ezs2y 
Cyct. VAT, Bs The auditory bone..and the pterygaid 
apophyses are fixed to the skull as in the tortoises, 1881 
Maivart Ca? iii. 70 Two complex bony plates:..each of 
these is called a pterygoid plate. 

b. Connected with the pterygoid processes. 

Pterygoid fossa, the deep concavity between the external 
and internal pterygoid plates. Pterpzotd niuscles (external 
and internal), the muscles of mastication which arise from 
the respective pterygoid processes, and are inserted into the 
lower jaw-bone, toetieet its forward-and-backward and lateral 
movements. Prerygoit ridge, the ridge traversing the outer 
surface of the alisphenoid which gives attachment to the 
external pterygoid muscle.  Prerygoid tubercle, the rough 
prontinence on the lower jaw for attachment of the internaf 
pterygoid muscle. 

1746 R. James /ntrod. Moufed's Health's Improv. 4 The 
external Peerygoide Muscles, and some Fibres of the Mas- 
seter, draw the intire inferior Jaw forwards, 1869 Proc. Amer, 
PhIt, Soc. X1. 583 A single pterygoid tooth was found inthe 
matrix. 18a eer Myology 44 Bounding the orbit 
behind, and filling up the wide pterygoid fossa on the side 
of the skull, 1881 Mivart Cat 7o The very small space 
ineluded between this fast and the hamular process, is called 
the pterygoid fossa, 

2. Pterygoid chest, a form of the thorax in which 
the shoulder-blades stick out on each side. 

1870 S. Gee Auscult, & Percussion 1. ii, 27 It is instruc- 
tive to compare the raisiag of the shoulders and the non- 
prominence of the shoulder-blades with the opposite condi- 
tions in the opposite form of chest, the pterygoid. 1898 
Alibutt's Syst. Med. V. 202 The first fabnormal form of 
chest] named alar or pterygoid by Galen and Arctaxus and 
in our own day by Dr. Gee. 

B. sd. a. The pterygoid hone. b, Each of the 
pterygoid muscles, 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Plerygoides, the 
Processes and Muscles of the Wedge-like Bone.] 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 239 In the substance of a muscle, as 
in the masseter and pterygoid. 1854 Owen Skhet. g Feeth 
in Orr's Circ. Se. L. Org. Wat. 179 The palatine and ptery- 
goids forming the roof of the mouth. 1875 Hux.ey in 
Encyel, Brit. 1. 754/2 Each pterygoid is a triradiate bone. 

So Pterygoi‘dal a.; Pterygoi‘dean a. (54.). 

1704 J. Warris Lex. Techn. L.s.v. Ptertgopalatinus, The 
Tendon of this passes over the Pterigoidal Process. 184 
Penny Cycl, XXV. 58/2 The descendin rt of the reed 
and pterygoidean bones. /éid. soft The juga proceeds 
from the sterior angle of the orbit... touching a little 
behind and below the pterygoidean, 1851 Mantett Petré- 
factions iit, § 3. 199 Saurians without pterygoidal teeth, 


|) Pterygota (pterigdwta), 5. 42 Entom, 


division of Insects, containing all the winged kinds. 
llence Pterrygote a., furnished with wings, 


winged ; belonging to the Prerygota. 


1878 Lew tr. Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat.245 This indifferent 
condition of the organisation is developed along two distinct 
lines in the Pterygota, 1898 Packarn fextts. Entomeal, 83 
In the embryo of pterygote insects, an intermanillary seg- 
meat has not been yet detected. ; 

|Pteryla (pt-, terilA). Oruith. Pl. -@. 

mod.L. (Nitzsch 1833), f. Gr. wrep-év feather + 
vAn wood.] <A definite clump, patch, or area of 
feathers, one of a number on the skin of a bird, 
separated by afteria or featherless spaces. 

Of such patches or areas Nitzsch in his System of Pterylo- 
graphy (Halle 1849, Eing. tr. by Dallas 1867) recognized eight, 
viz. the spinal, ventral, neck-, wing-, tail-, shonlder-, femoral, 
and crural tracts, to which Prof. Newton adds the head- 
tract, and tract of the oil-gland. ‘he distinctness of these 
varies greatly in different orders and groups of birds, 

1867 tr. Nifssch's Itexylography (Ray Soc) 3 The 
feathered regions of the bodies of birds, to which I give 
the name of feather-tracts (Aferya', Federnfluren). 1894 
Newton Pict. Birds 744 Feathers ..are generally restricted 
ta well-defined patches or tracts, which in 1833 received from 
Nitasch..the name of sferpéz..or ‘feather-forests ', in oppo- 
sition to the afferia, or featherless spaces, which intervene. 

Pterylography (pt-,terilp:grati). Orvik, [f. 
PreRyLA+-GRapHy.] The scientific description of, 
ora treatise on, the pterylosis of birds. 

1867 (fit/e) Nitzsch's Pterylography, translated from the 
German. 1870 Rottrston Aas. Life Introd. 49 The ulna 
carries the ‘secondaries '. .of pterylography, 

Hence Pte:rylogra-phie, -leal adjs., of or per- 
taining to pterylography; descriptive of pterylz ; 
Pte:rylogra‘phically az, in respect of pterylo- 
graphy. So Pte:rylolo-gical a. [as if f. *Atery/o- 
ogy), of or pertaining to pterylosis. 

1867 tr. Nitasch's Plerylography (Ray Soc.) 43 The most 
important pterylographic characters of these [Diurnal Ra- 
pacions Birds] consist in the presence of an aftershaft on 
the contour-feathers. /éf¢. 83 ‘This group, although infe- 
rior to the preceding in extent, is nevertheless, auch more 
variable pterylographically. 1896 Newton Dict. Birds 
Introd. 69 He (Dr. Cornay] also seems to have been aware 
of some pterylulogical diflerences exhibited in Birds. 

Pterylosis (pt-, terildmsis). Ornrth. [f. 
PrEeRYLA; sce -osis.] ‘The arrangement or dispo- 
sition of the pteryl, or of the feathers, of birds. 

1874 Cours Birds NV. HW". soo Of the Bier os it may he 
ohserved, after Nitzsch, that the general character is per- 
fectly scolopacine. 1885 /’rec. Zool, Sec. 175 The pterylosis 
of this Cuckoo is not widely different from that of Crcu/us. 

|| Ptilinum (ptilindm). £ufom. [mod.1L., 
arbitrarily f. Gr. riA-ov down,a plumelet.) A pecu- 
liar structure in some dipterous insects : see quot. 

1899 Cambs. Nat. Hist. V1. 442 Abont one-half of the 
Diptera possess a peculiar structure in the form of a head- 
vesicle called ‘ptulinum’. In the fly emerging from the 
pupa this appears as a bladder-like expansion of the 
front of the head; being susceptible of great distension, it 
is useful in rupturing the hard shell in which the creature is 
then enclosed. In the mature fly, the ptilinum is com- 
pletely introverted nnd can be found only by dissection. 

Ptilo- (pt-, tile), before a vowel ptil-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. wriAov a soft feather, a plumelet. 

Ptitlocerque (-s5ik) Zool. [Gr. wépxes tail], an 
elephant shrew of the genns F%érlocercets, having 
a long tail with distichous hairs towards the end ; 
the pen-tailed shrew. Ptiloge-nesis, the genesis 
or growth of feathers (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). 
Ptilolite J/, [see -LirE}, ‘hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, calcium, and potassium, found in deli- 
cate tufts made up of short capillary crystals’ 
(Chester). Ptilopsedie (-pidik) a. Oruith. [Gr 
nais, waid- child +-1c), of birds: hatched with a 
complete covering of down. 

1895 Funk's Standard Dict., *Ptilocerque. 1886 Amer. 
Fret, Se. Ser. ut. XXXL 118 *Ptilohite, derived from 
wrtAov, down, in reference to the light, downy nature of its 
aggregates. 1887 Afin. A/ag. VII. 115 Ptilolite is gradually 
decomposed by strong sulphuric acid. 1884 Coves Aey N. 
Anter, Birds (ed, 2) 88 Probably all precocial birds are also 
*ptilopzedic, and all psilopzedic birds altricial, but..many 
altrices, as hawks aad owls, [are] also ptilopxdie. 1885 
Athenvum 1 Ang. 146/2 ‘Vhe rails and cranes, the typical 
members of which are pracociaf and ptilopedic. 

) Ptilosis ! (pt-, tilawsis), Pats. Obs. [a. Gr. 
mridwats disease of the eyelids, f. wriAos sore-eyed : 
see -081S.] A disease of the eyclids, attended with 
inflammation and loss of the eye-lashes (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1684 tr. Blancard's Phys, Dict., Piylosis, when the Brims 
of the ae being grown thick, the Hairs of the Eye. 
brows fall off. 1799 Hoover Aled. Dict, Ptilosise 

Ptilo‘sis2. Ornith. rare. [f. Gr. mrid-ov soft 
feather, down + -0818.] Plumage; also, the arrange- 
ment of the feathers, = PreryYLosis, 

as Mayne xpos, Lex, Ptilosts, term applied by Mliger 
to the assemblage of feathers or to the plumage of birds. 
187a Cours Key N. Amer, Birds 5 Ali a bird’s feathers, of 
whatever kind and structure, taken together, constitute its 
Atilosis or Plumage. A 

Ptisan (tizan, tizen),s5, Forms: a. § thisan(e, 
tizanne, tysane, 5-6 tyaan, 6 -ant(e, 6-8 tisan, 
6-9 tisane,8 tissane. 8. 6 ptysan(e, ptisant, 7 
ptizand, -anne, phtisan, 8 ptisen, 8-9 ptissan, 
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9 ptisanne, 6-9 ptisane, 6- ptisan. [a. F. ¢isane 
(14th c, désanne, 16th c. ftisane) = Pr. fisana, 
tipsana, Sp. and It. ¢ésana, ad. L. ptisana (also in 
med.L. éipsana), a. Gr. mricavn peeled or pearl 
barley, also a drink made from this, f. wrigcev to 
peel, to winnow, to erush or bray as in a mortar.) 

1. A palatable decoction of nourishing and slight- 
ly medicinal quality; originally a drink made of 
barley, barley-water (simple or with admixture of 
other ingredients) ; now often applied more widely. 

a, 4 ff Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xv. cxv. (Bodl. MS.), 
Of harlich ischeled and isode in water is a medicinable drinke 
yaiade pat phisicians clepen Thisan. ¢ 1400 Lavfranc's 
Cirurg. 139 In pe v. day he took bikke tizanne [#. ». tysan]. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 494/2 Tysane, drynke, ptisana. 
1567 Turnerv. Efitaphs, etc. 97 b, They will refuse the 
Tysants taste. 1596 Danett tr. Comdines (1614) 15 A little 
of the tysan the Earle had drunke of. 1709 Mrs. Maney 
Secret Mem. 1. 126 He could not confine himself to Wine 
aad Water, or Tissanes. 1854 Baonam //adiext. 119 Paul 
of Egina advises that the patient quaff a light tisane. 

8. 1§33 Exvor Cast, /e/the 1. xxi, (1541) 34, Ptysane 
is none other than pure barley, brated in a morter, and 
sodden in water. 1544 Puara Regia. Life (1353) Gib, 
Drynke a ptisane made of barley, lyquyryce, prunes, and the 
rotes of fenel. 1562 Butteyn Aufwark, Bk. Siuiples 8b, 
And of cleane Barly and puer Water, is made that excel- 
lente Water called Ptisant. 1612 achin, Aled. 1. 237 In 
the stead of wine, wee must vse Prizand. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Lap, Chyrurg, vii. 30 Let his drinke be phtisan. 1662 J, 
Davirs tr. Mandetsto's Trai. 15 The benefit I had by the 
drinking of Ptizanne. 1699 Gartit ae ah ut. (1700) 36 
Thrice happy were those Golden Days of old When dear as 

Surgundy, Ptisans were sold. 1772 T. Prrewvar Fs. 
(19777) 1. 327 He had drank about a pint of the ptisan. 1858 
[sce 2], 1885 Burton Arad. Nes. 111. 3 The old woman 
ceased not to..ply him with ptisanes and diet-drinks. 

+2. Peeled or husked barley. Obs. rare. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Re xvu. cixx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Tipsana..is barliche istampid in a morter & furste dried & 
scheled.] 1601 Hottann Péiny 11. 33 Volesse it be taken 
with Ptisane, or husked Barly alone, 1858 Mayxe F-vfos. 
Lex., Ptisana, barley pounded and made into balls; also, 
a drink made of farinaceaus substances boiled in water and 
sweetened 3 a ptisan, tisane, more correctly, perhaps, ptissan, 

3. attrib, and Comd., as prisan-broth, -vender. 

1590 Barrovcn Afeth, Physick 228 Minister againe Prisane 
broth. 1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) 1. 61 Narrow-brimmed 
hats, fit only for ptisan venders, 4 

Hence Ptitsan <. ¢rans., to feed with ptisan ; 
Ptisanery [Fr. ¢ésanerte], the making of ptisan ; 
the place in a hospital where ptisan is made. 

1844 Tupper Swwins xxi, lam obliged to coddle her, and 
feed her, and ptisan her, like a sick baby. 1843 Le Fevre 
Life Frav, Phys... viis 147 He would not allow that any. 
tbing French could be innocent, not even its ptisannery. 

+Ptish (ptif), cz. and 56. Obs. = Pisn! 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 16 Sundry ptishes, 
face-makings, shaking of their heads, and diverse verie dis- 
dainfull exclamations, | ¢ 

Ptisic, -ick(e, -ike, -ique, obs. ff. Putiistc. 

Ptochocracy (pt-, tavkg*krist), [f. Gr. mraxds 
poor, a beggar +-cracy.] Government hy beggars, 
the rule of paupers ; a governing body consisting of 
the poor; /oosely, the poor as a class. 

1774 Buacu Pol. Disguisitions 1,1. iv. so The British 
government ..is neither absolute monarchy nor limited 
monarchy, nor aristocracy, nor democracy,..but may be 
ealled a ptochocracy (the reader will pardon a new word) or 
government of beggars, 1831 Z.raminer 140/2 Consistently 
the King has a Pension List for Charity to the Ptochocracy. 
1878 GLAvstone Géean. (1879) 1. 182 To make its argument 
good, it should have shown iRe imminence ofa ptochocracy, 

Ptochogony (pt-, teakg'gini). [fas prec. + 
-yovla begetting, generation.) The begetting or 
production of beggars. 

1839 Syn. Sautn Lett. to Archd, Singleton tit > 21 The 
whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptochogony—a 
generation of beggars. He purposes..to create a thon- 
sand fivings of 130/per annum each. 1852 H. L. Maxser 
Let. in Oxford Univ. Commission Evid, . 20 It is .. 
desirable that the dark as well as the bright side of aca- 
demical ptochogony should be fully considered. 

Ptocho:logy. [f. as prec.+-Locy.] The scien- 
tific study of pauperism, unemployment, etc. 

1891 W. Tuckwree in Review of Churches 15 Dec. 174 
The parson..is, by vertue of his office, an adept in what 
Dean Mansel used to call ptochology, the science which 
estimates and classifies pan perage, mendicancy, unemploy. 

Ptolemean (tpléinzin), a. and sé. Also 7-8 
-mean, [f. L. Ptolemm-us (see next) + -AN.] 
= ProLematc a, I and sé. 

1647 Bovur Let. to Hartiié 8 Apr., Wks. 1744 1. Life 23 
The dissenting opinions of the Ptolemeans, the ‘l'ychonians, 
the Copernicans, 1862 Max MUtuer Set Lang. i. 17 
Although the Ptolemzan system was a wrong one, yet even 
from its eccentric point of view, laws were discovered 
determining the true movements of the heavenly bodies, 

Ptolemai‘an, a. [f.asnext+-an.] =next, A. 2. 

1908 Blackw. Mag. May 629/1 [An] inscription of the 
Prolemaian epoch. 

Ptolemaic (telémetik), « and sé [f Gr. 
MroAepat-os (L. Prolemeus) Ptolemy + -1¢.) 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to Ptolemy, a cele- 
brated astronomer who lived at Alexandria in the 


secoud century A. D. 

Ptolemaic system or theory: the astronomical system or 
theory elaborated by Ptolemy in his Ma@nuaticn oivrafts 
(cf. AustaGrst), in which the relative motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets were explained to take place around 
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the earth, which was supposed to be stationary; it was, 
with modifications, the accepted theory {ill the time of 
Copernicus and Kepler. r 
1674 Bovis Excell, Theol. t.¥. 209 After the Ptotemaick 
number and order of the planets had past uncontradicted 
for very many ages. xag1z Apuison Sfect. No. 345 23 The 
chief Points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican Hypothesis 
are described with great Conciseness and Perspicuity. 1886 
Sysonns enatss. 7t. (1898) VIL. ix. 45 The doctrine of the 
cae embraced the exposition of Ptolemaic astronomy. 
. Of or pertaining to the Ptolemies, the Mace- 
donian Greek rulers of ancient Egypt from the 


death of Alexander the Great to Cleopatra. 

1771 Rarer in PArl. Trans, LXI. 484 The Ptolemaic gold 
coins in the Pembroke collection. 1873 Rexovur /igy pt. 
Gram. 65 Those of the Ptolemaic and Roman _ periods. 
1904 R.C. Juss Bacchylides (Proc. Brit. Acad.) 1 The MS. 
is a fine uncial, with traits of the Ptoleniaic type. 

B. sé. An adherent of the Ptolemaie theory 


(see A.1); a Ptolemaist. 

17gt Hume £ss. xii. (ed. 2) 251 A Copernican or Ptolemaic, 
who supports each his different System of Astronomy. 1906 
Hibbert Frud. Apr. 594 There are left a few Ptolemaics who 
believe that the earth is the centre of the heavenly host. 

Henec (all in reference to A, 1) + Ptolema ‘ical a. 
= A.1; + Ptolema‘id a., resembling the arrange- 
ment of spheres, etc. in the Ptolemaic theory ; 
Ptolema‘ism, the Ptolemaic principle; Ptole- 
ma‘ist, one who holds the Ptolemaic theory. 

1653 H. More Anthd. Ath, mn ii. i Ee 40 The same 
Argument urged from the *Ptolenmical Hypothesis. 1649 
G. Danie, Trrnarch., Hen. WV’, cclxxsili, Yo involve the 
Stade Within his Sphiere; a Structure *Ptolomaid. 1874 
Masson J/r?ton (1877) 1. 48 The *Ptolemaism of Milton's 
astronomical scheme. 1878 AN. Amer. Ket. CXXVI. 163 
Until the Copernicans have convinced the *Ptolemaists. 

Ptomaic (pt-, tomé'ik), a (ff. Proma-ing + -1¢, 
The ctymologically correct form would be ffoma- 
tie: ef. next.) Of or pertaining to ptomaine. 

1904 Daily News 18 June 3 Some time ago he was seriously 
ill through ptomaic poisoning. 

Ptomaine (pt-, tévmein), Chew. fad. It. 
Ptomaina, blunderingly formed by Professor Selmi 
of Bologna, f. Gr. rr@pa fallen body, corpse: see 
-tne 5, As the Gr. combining stem is mrwpat-, the 
correct form of the word is plomatine. 

Prof. Selmi’s first paper in Aunali di Chimica (1876) 
LXII. 165, annonnced the body as ‘la fofonaina o prima 
alcaloide dei cadaveri's but thts was partly corrected in his 
work of 1878 to promaina ; it is to he regretted that, the full 
correction to fromtatine was not made at its reception into 
English, which would also have prevented the rise of the 
illiterate pronunciation (toméin) like dosrain.) 

The generic name of certain alkaloid bodies found 
in putrefying animal and vegetable matter, some of 
which are very poisonous. 

1880 Vear-6h. Pharmacy 40 The identification of these 
alkaloidal substances, or pfomaiaes, is of great interest to 
toxicologists. 1881 Pharmacextical Frnl. 28 May 9384/2 
The discovery of Professor Selmi as to the formation of 
poens alkatoids, which he calls ptomaines, in the human 

after death. 1884 Athenzum 26 Apr. 534/3 ‘hese 
‘cadaveric * alkaloids, or ‘ptomaines ' as they have also been 
called. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 752 The chemical ferments pro- 
duced in the system, the albumoses or ptomaines which may 
exercise so disastrous an influence. ; rela 
b, attrib., as flomaine absorption, potsoning. 

1893 West. Gaz. 27 June 5/3 All the medical witnesses 
agreed that death was due to ptomaine poisoning. 1897 
Alléutls Syst. Med. 11. 215 Ptomaine erythemas, due to 
shell-fish, etc., may present considerable resemblance to 
small-pox initial rashes, ; . 

Hence Pto'mained f//. a., infected with pto- 
maine; Ptomaitnic a., of or pertaining to 
ptomaine or the ptomaines (Syd. Soe, Lex. 1895). 

1898 G. W. Steevens IVith Kitchener to Khartoune xi. 
94 We went to a Greek café and lunched on ptomained 
sardines. 

So Pto’mato-a‘tropine, ptomatropine, Ce, 
[f Gr. a7wpar- + ATROPINE], a ptomaine which 


tesembles atropine in its physical action. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lexy Plomatropine. 1899 Cacnev Faksch's 
Clin. Diagn, v. (ed. 4) 189 Mention should be made also of 
ptomato-atropin, a basic compound which bas been dis- 
covered in the fatter [i,e, putrid sansage]. 

|| Ptosis (ptosis), [a. Gr. rr@ots falling, fall.] 
A falling, prolapsus: a sfc. Drooping of the 
upper eyelid from paralysis of the elevator muscle, 

1743 tr. Heister’s Surg, (1763) 1. 300 Of Relaxation and 
Tumor of the Eye-lids, termed Phalangosis and Ptosis. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 310 Wounds of 
the lower part of the forehead or eyebrow, are sometimes 
followed by the disorder named ffosrs, in which the upper 
eyelid hangs down. 1899 Adléutt's Syst. Med. VU. 681 
Prosis of the right npper eyelid appeared. 

b. Prolapsus of any of the viscera. rave. 

Roz A débutt's Syst. Med. 11. 587 To discuss ptosis of the 
abdominal organs. 1905 Brit. Aled. Fruit, 26 Aug, fiprt. 
Curr, Med. Lit. 34 The relative frequency and importance 
of ptosis of the varions organs. . 

Hence Ptotic(ptaetik) a., pertaining to oraffected 


with ptosis. 
x8go in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ptyalagogue (pt-, taidligpg). Afed. [f. Gr. 


arvad-ov spittle, saliva (f. 7U-ev to spit) + dyads 
leading, eliciting.] (See quots.) 

(1753 Cuamners Cycl, Supp., Ptyalagoga, 1 word used by 
physicians te express such medicines as promote a copious 
discharge of the saliva.) 31842 in Duncuison Afed. /ex. 
t8g8 Mayne Expos. Ler, Ptyalagogue applied to medicines 
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which promote or increase the flow of saliva, 1895 Syd. 
Sve. Len, Ptralagegue..the same as Sialagogue. 

lence Ptyalagogie (-p'dzik) a., of the nature of 
a ptyalagogue. 1890 in Cent. Dict. (mispr. -egegic). 

Ptyalin (pt-, taivilin). Paysto?, Chem. [f. Gr. 
mrvaa-ov spittle, saliva + -1n%.] 9 An amylolytic 
ferment in saliva, discovered hy Lenchs, 1831. 

1845 G. BE. Davin. Sinon's Antu: Chet 1. 39 Ptyalin and 
pyin may be regarded as water-extracts of saliva and pus 
1872 Heuxtny Pays, vie 140 ‘The saliva..contains a small 
quantity of animal matter, called Pryalin. 1907 A. Kavi.n- 
win Jack, /[ygrene 188 ‘The ptyalin (the active ferment i 
the saliva) of which the function is to convert insoluble 
starch into soluble sugar. a 

Ptyalism (pt-, taializ’m’. [ad. Gr. wrvadcapes 
expectoration, f. mrvadigew to expectorate, f. 
nTvadov ; sce prec.]  Txcessive secrelion or flow 
of saliva; salivation. 

[1681 tr. Willis’ Rene Ated. ks, Vocaby Mégadisurus, 
salivation, ora great flax of spitting. } 1684 tr. Borted’s Were. 
Compit. x. 361 Mercury...is a canse of the copious secretion 
of the Saliva, which is the cause of a Ptyalism. 1802 Vers. 
FradNVEL 37 Harrassed by an almost incessant plyalism. 
1876 Bartinovow Var, dfed. (1879) 202 Moderate use of 
inerenry, short of ptyalisnt. : ‘ 

So Pty-alize 7. /rans., to induce ptyalism in, to 
Ssaliyate. Pty‘alose Chew, the sugar formed by 
the action of ptyalin on starch (5. 8. Lex. 1895). 

1875 II. C. Woon Fheraf. (1879) 392 1 is not necessary to 
ptyalize the patient severely. 

+ Pty‘chode. Zot. Oss. [f. Gr. rriyw5ys in 
folds or layers, f. m7iyy a fold +-erdys = -form.] 
Ilartig’s name for a supposcd membrane lining 
certain vegetable cells; in reality the contracted 
protoplasmic layer in contact with the cell-wall. 

1849 Ray Soc. Rep. & Pap. Rot, 222 We was led to these 
researches hy Hartig's investigations upon the structure of 
cells, and his assumption of their possessing a more internal 
membrane which lines their interior, and which he deno- 
minated a Ptychode, < 

Ptychodont (ptitkodpnt). Salwout. [f Gr. 
nrixn fold + dSovs, édovr- tooth.] Having the 
crowns of the molar teeth folded, as in the fossil 
genus J4ychodus, 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ptysmagogue (ptizmiigpg’. Aled. vare. [f. 
Gr. nrvopa spittle, expectoration.] = PTYALAGOGUE, 

1730-6 Battey (folio), Piysmagogue, a medicine which 
aaclnes spittle, whether it amounts quite to a salivation 
ornot, 1858in Mayne Aaxfos. Lev. i89gin Syd. Soc. Lew, 

|| Ptyxis (pticksis). Hot, [a. Gr. mrvgis fold- 
ing.) (See qnot.) 

1880 Gaay Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) 132 note, Peyrrs..is coming 
into use_as a general term for the folding, etc., of single 

arts, Sid. 133 The Pty.xis (or folding) uf an individnal 
eaf..should be distinguished from the arrangement in the 
bud of the leaves of a circle or spiral in respect to each other. 

Pu, pw’, Sc. forms of Puts. 

+ Pwant, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. puant, pres. 
pple. of fuer formerly puty :—pop. L. putire for L. 
pit-ére to stink.) Stinking, Hence + Purantly ads. 

1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 11. 143 Your brethe yt ys 
so felle And so puanntel dothe smelle, 1621 T, Wittiamson 
tr. Goulart's Wise Vietlard 161 ‘The bodies of rich-men. .are 
more pnant and stinking then the bodies of poore men. 

Puarpure, variant of PuERPERE Ods. 

Pub (pb), st. sow collog. [Shortened from 


Pusiic sé. 4.) A public house, an inn. 
1865 5. C, Crayton Crueé Fortune 11.155 The wealthy 
proprietress of a busy ‘pub'. 1890 F. W. Rostnson [ery 
Strange Family 70 A barmaid from a Waterloo Road pub. 
Hence Pub z. ztr. (with #7), to frequent * pubs’. 
1889 Jeronr. Three Men in Boat ii, We decided that we 
would. .hotel it, and inn it, and pub. it.. when it was wet. 
Puwbble, « Now only dia’ [Of obscure 
origins cf. EFris, punpel, LG. ptimpel a fat 
burly Cepia Fat, well filled, plump. 
1566 Daant f/orace, Sat. ii. F ij b, Vf they bothe be dreste, 
The Pecocke, and the pubble hen, the Pecocke tasteth best. 
1567 — /pist.t.iv. D vij, Thou shalt fynde me fat, and wet 
fed, as pubble as may be. 1647 Best Farnt. Bks. (Surtees) 
99 If the wheate bee a pnbble, proude and well-skinned corne, 
1691 Ray N.C. Words 56 Pudéle, fat, full: usually spoken of 
corn, fruit and the like. 1855 Rosinson IVAitéy Gloss. 5. Vi, 
* As pubble as a partridge ’, broad-breasted, stout. 
+Puber (pi#-bo1). Ots. [a. L. piber, also 
pitdés, -er-ent adj., that has attained puberty, as sb. 
a youth, f. p#dé Pubes.) A youth; one who is 
between the age of puberty and maturity. 
¢ 1315 Suonenast 1. 1742 Hy be icli puberes, Pat hys 
a word of lawe. 1545 Accords of Eigin (New Spald. Cl. 
1903) 1. 86 Thomas Young, puber. 

Puberal (pi#béral), a. [ad. late L. paderal-fs 
(Gloss. Cyril, in Quicherat), adj. f. piber: sec 
prec. and -au.] Of or at the age of puberty. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hasivton Aetaph. (1870) 1. App. 411 The 
are found in all puberal cranin, 1876 tr. von Zremssen's 
Cycl, Med, V. 483 The period of puberal devetopnient. 

Pu'berate, @. rare. [f. L. paber (see above) 
+-ATE2,] = prec, 

1880 Meutenean tr. Uipsian viii. § 5 Doth males and 
females, and whether pnberate or impnuberate, may be 
adopted. : 

Pwbertal, a. vare. [irreg. f. next+-an.] Of 
or pertaining to ae 

1897 Atlantic Monthly Oct. 55 


s Until ihe beginning of 
the pubertal changes, growth is rela 


tively very slow. 


PUBESCENCY. 


Puberty (pidborti). [MY. fulerte = F. 
fuberté 474 In Hatz-Darmd, ad. 1. fibertés, 
-fdt- the age of maturity, the signs of puberty, f. 
fither or piibis: see PUDER.] 

1. The state or condition of having become 
functionally capable of procreating offspring, which 
is characterized by various symptoms in each sex, 
as by the appearance of hair on the pubes, and on 


the face in the male. 

In Fngland the legal age of puberty is fourteen in boys 
and twelve in girls, but the actual time of development 
varies in different climates and environment and with 
different individuals. 

1382 Wyetn Wad. ii ry Ditwixe thee and the wijf of thi 
pubertee [gdoss, that is, tyme of mariage]. 1398 ‘Tenvisa 
Barth, De DP. Rtv. (Bod), MS, Er pei come to pe sere 
of puberte, 1949 Compl. Scot. iv. 2g Oure song illustir 
princis be ane tendir pupil, ande nocht entrit in the aige of 
vaberte. 1646 Str VT. Browne Pseud. AA. 344 Though hee 
snew old age he was never acquainted with puberty, youth, 
or Infancy. 1774 Gotpsw. Net. Asst. 1776! 1, 63 When 
they arrive near the age cf puberty. a@1862 Bucwer wfrsc. 
Wks, (1892) F. 352 In towns, women reach puberty sooner 
than they do in the country. 

b. aétrté, Connected with the attainment of the 
age of puberty. 

1908 Atheneum it Apr. 4y4/t Puberty rites, which 
are found in full vigour notably in Australia, /éidt. 44/2 
Dr. Webster supposes these societies to arise on the busts 
of the puberty institutions. 

a. fransf. Of plants: The state or stage of bear- 
ing flowers or fruit. rare. 

1827 Srevart Mlanter’s G. (1828) 454 All ‘Trees have, 
1 think, after they arrive at the age of puberty,..more 
Mender shoots at the extremities ef the branches. 1837 
Peany Cyc. VX. v24/2 We prevent the full flow of the sap 
«and thus advanee the age of puberty and bring on a fruit- 
hearing state. 

Puberulent (pisberilént’, a. Bot, [f. 1. 
fiber in the sense ‘downy’ + -ULENT, after Ay/- 
verutent, etc.) Covered with down; pubescent. So 


Pube‘rulous a. 

1864 Gray cited in Weaster for*Pubernlent. 1881 Bakin 
in Freud. Linn. Soc. XVUL 278 A shrub. owith puberulent, 
white. branchlets, 1870 Hooker Stret. Pore 231 Cranberry 
--peduncleseapillary, erect, *pnberulous, 1888 — /dora Ari t, 
dndia V. 623 Leaves. .puberulous or hoary beneath. 

|| Pubes (piébiz). [1.. pubes, -7s the pubic 
hair; the groin, private parts.] 

1. The pubie hair. 

e1§7o W. Wacer The longer thou divest 1372 (Brandl 
In adolencie when Pubes was springing. 1693 tr. /i/ax- 
card's Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Pubes, the Hair on the Privy 
Parts, 1906 in Printirs. 

2. The hypogastric region, which in the adult 
becomes covered with hair, 

1682 T. Gisson Anat. (1697) 7 The Pubes, which in the 
adult or ripe of age is covered with hair. 1840. G. V. Eitts 
Anat. 484 The pyramidalis muscle is placed in the abdo- 
minal wall close above the pubes. 

b. Erron. for es pedis, the pubic bone: = Punts 1. 

1872 Nicnorson /edzont, 304 The pelvic arch. .consists 
[on each side] of three pieces—the ilium, ischium, and pubes 
—which are nsually anchylosed together. 

ce. Erron. pl. of Punts (in sense 1) for ossa pudss. 

1841 Ramssotuam Odstetr. Med.29 Inthe female..the rami 
of the ischia and pubes are smoother on their inner surface. 
3892 Mivart Zlem, Anat. 190 In Reptiles we find a pair of 
separate bones, usually called the pubes. 

+3. = Poperty 1. Ods. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 142 After hee 
atlaines unto the age which they call Pubes. 

4. Zool. and Bot. = PUBESCENCE 2, 3. 

1826 Kiany & Sp. Entomol WL xxix. 58 The acqnisition 
of certain organs, Ke. as of teeth, pubes, feathers, &c. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex, Pubes... Bol.,..a term for the kind of 
down on the leaves. .of certain plants: pubescence. 

Pubescence (pizbe'scns), [a. F. pudescence 

= med.L. pibéscentia in Du Cange): see PuBes- 
CENT and -ENCE.] 

1. The fact or condition of arriving at puberty ; 


also = PuBERTY 1. 

1646 Sin T. Browne send. Ep. iv. xii. 216 Solon divided 
it into ten Septenaries, becanse in every one thereof a man 
received some sensible mutation, in the first is Dedentition 
or falling of teeth: in the second Pabescence. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4)1V. 91 Young men when entering 
upon or emerging from pubescence. 

2. Bot. The soft down which grows on the leaves 
and stems of many plants; the character or con- 


dition of being pubescent or downy. 

1760 J. Ler /atrod. Bot. 1. xviii (176s) 211 Pulescence.. 
is an Armature, by which Plants nre defended from external 
Injuries. 1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 151 Herbaceons 
plants,..with a simple pubescence. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
flora 288 Marrubiunt...Uoary, pnbescence almost woolly. 

3. Zool. ‘The soft down which oecurs upon certain 


parts of varions animals, esp. insects. A, 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, WW, xliv, 203 In this disease 
when the animal [flesh-fly] is dead..its almost invisible 
pubescence grows into long hairs, 1853 Kaxe Grinnelt 
LXxp, XXX» (1856) 261 The downy pubescence of the ears. | 
+Pube‘scency. 0és. [ad.med.L. pabéscentia: 
see prec. and -ENcY.] The quality or stage of being 


pubescent, puberty. 
1658 Sir T. Browne 


Gard. Cyrus iii. 50 Maturation, 
from crude pubescency nnto perfection. 1684 tr, Bonet's 
Bferc. Compit. w. 116 The Genuiae Teeth, which first 


appear before Pubescency. 


PUBESCENT. 


Pubescent (pizbe'stnt), 2. (sd.) a. F. pudes- 
cené (1316 in Tlatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. pitdescens, 
-ent-, pres. pple. of siibése-cre to become downy or 
hairy, to attain puberty, to ripen, flourish ; inceptive 
verb f, pubes PuBEs.) 

1. Arriving or arrived at the age of puberty. 

2646 Sta ‘TI. Browne /'send. £7. wv. xii, 210 ‘That women 
are menstruant, and men pubescent, at the year of twice 
seven, is accounted a punctual truth, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 86 Occurring, nat only in pubescent, but 
even adult males. : 

2. Hot, and Zool, Maving pubescence; covered 
with short soft hair; downy. 

1760 J. Lew Zutrod. Bot.1. xiv.(1765) 37 Pubescent,duwny. 
1828 Srark Alem. Nat. (ist. 11. 347 Antenna: filiform: or 
setaceous ; body pubescent. 1857 Henrrey Sol. § 98 A pubes: 
vent surface is covered closely with short soft hairs. 

B. sé. A youth at the age of puberty. 

1894 G. S. Haut in Form (U.S.) May 301 The young 
pubescent often shows signs of many insanitics of intellect, 
will, und especially feeling. 

Pubic (pizbik), a. [f. Pores + -1c.] Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with the pubes or pubis. 

183t KR. Ksox Clogeet’s -tnat. 115 Forming one of the 
sides of the pubic arch. 1842 E. Witson daad. Vade as. 
110 The posterior pubic ligainent. .uniting the pabie bones 
posteriorly. 3872 Mivari “lew. Anat. 179 The pubis, or 
pubic bone, forms the inner part of the thigh-socket. 

Pubi-gerous, @. Anat. [f. L. pad:-, stem of 
Puss + -GERous.] Bearing downy hairs, 

1890 in Cené. Dict, 1895 in Sy. Soc. Lev, 

Pubio-, assumed combining form of Pupes (of 
which the L. stem is actnally fzrd2-), 

This appears to be the sual form in modern L. anatomical 
terms, as pudto-fenoralis, -prostaticus, etc, whence also 
in the English equivalent forms Jyéro-femoral (sv mod. F.), 
publtoischiadic, -ischiatic, -prostatic, -sternal, umbilical, 
eurethval, Butin Billings Vat. Aled. Dict. 1890 only the 
corresponding forins in Puno. are givenas Eng.,and in Syed. 
Soc, Lex. 1895 most of those in pxdio- are referred to pubo~ 

Pubiotomy (pizbigtimi). Surg. [f. Pupio- + 
-TomMy.] The operation of section through the 
symphysis pubis, esp. in obstetric practice. 

1880 AtceeTT & Praveatr Syst. Gynecolagy 634 It is 
ne the scope of my article to deal with symphisiotomy, 
pelviotomy, and pubiotomy. 

Pubis (pi#-bis). [In sense t short for L. os pabis 
the bone of the groin; in sense 2, variant of PuBEs.] 
1. That portion of the innominate bone which 


forms the anterior wall of the pelvis. 

rgo7 A. A. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 32b/2 We .. 
place the Boxes on the bone Pubis in the flanckes. (1693 
tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pubis os,..the share 
Done. 1706 Prittaps 5. v. Coxe Os, In Infants it consists 
of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis.} 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycl. ssv. fnnontinatum, Os Innominatum.. 
composed of three bones; viz. the ilinm, the pubis and the 
ischium, only connected by cartilages. 1854 Owen Shed. & 
Teeth (1855) 61 ‘The pubis and ischium on each side have 
coalesced with the ilium to form the lower boundary of the 
widely-perforated acetahulum. 

2. Krroneonsly = PuBEs 2, 

1681 tr. [V1dlis’ Kem, Aled, Wks. Vocab., Pudis, that part 
of the privy-parts, where the hair grows. 1800 Aled. Fraud. 
IV. 164 If I could succeed in bringing the occiput to the 
pubis. 1811 A, T, THomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 18 Applied 
to the pubis as a poultice. 

Puble, obs. variant of PEBBLE. 

Publes, -lesch, obs. forms of PuBiisH, 

Public (pablik), @. (s5.) Forms: a. 5-6 pub- 
lyke, 5-7 -ike, -ique, 6 -icque, -ycke, -yque, 6-7 
-icke, Sc. -icte, 6-8 -ick, 7 -iq,6- public. 8. 
5 puplik, 7 -icke, -ique. [ME. publike, -igue, 
a. F, pudfic (1311 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pibdie- 
zs, in early L, poplicus, {. poplus (later poptd-2s) 
PEOPLE. (The change to pidblicus appears to have 
taken place under the influence of pitbes, in the 
sense ‘adult men’, ‘male population ’.)] 

In general, and in most of the senses, the opposite 
of Private, 

The varieties of sense are numerous and pass into each 
other by many intermediate shades of meaning. The exact 
shade often depends upon the substantive qualified, and in 
some expressions more than one sense is vaguely present ¢ 
in others the usage is traditional, and it is dificult to deter- 
mine in whbat sense precisely the thing in question was 
originally called ‘public ‘ 

f. Vertaining to the people of a country or 
locality. 

1, Of or pertaining to the people asa whole; that 
belongs to, affects, or concerns the community or 
nation ; common, national, popular. 

1513 Bradshaw's St. Werburge, An other Balade to 
auetour 20 (E.E.T.S.) 201 One of thy clientes.. Hath 
chaunged newly, o mayde..Thy legende latine to our 
language publique: 1563 Winget IVés. (S, T. S.) 11. 21 To 
. confound all, bayth priuat and publict, bayth hallowit and 
prophane. 1§70-6 Lamaarvr Peranh. Kent (1826) 7 So 
that they be well employed, both in the publique service, 
and in their own particular. 1632 Sanperson Serw. Ep. 
Ded., Who. .can out of private wrongs worke publike g 
1657 Hevun fifst, Ref. I. ii. a3 The publique Liturgy in 
the vulgar tongue, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Zhevenot's Trav. 
1. 241 In the month of November there was..at Caire,.a 
publick Rejoicing, because the Turks had taken two Castles 
tn Hungary, 1780 Bentuam Princ, Legisl. xviii. §9 These 
may be termed public offences or offences against the State. 
r81a Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 19 At this period there 


. Public prosecution [see Prosecution 5 d). 


1558 


was no taste in the public mind to restrain vague imagina- 
tions. 1846 Penny Cycd. Suppl. 11. 457/72 It may be said 
that there are contracts which ought to be declared void 
for reasons of public policy, or, to use a more correct 
expression.., reasons of public utility. 1904 IVArtaker's 
Aimanac 409/2 Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
Contains a collection of the National Records since r100, 
Afod, The event was celebrated by a public holiday, 

2. Phrases from 1, 

a. In various phrases (mostly obsolete) render- 
ing or suggested by L. res publica, as + public state, 
tithing (also thing public), the commonwealth 
or state; Audlie good, weal (also +good or weal 
public), public wealth, the common or national 
good or well-being; + the commonwealth or state ; 
also tcommon public = common good. Cf. 
Common a. 3b. 

1436 Libel ug, Policy xiv in Pal. Poems (Rolls) HW. 19§ 
This was his laboure for the publique thinge. r4qoin | 
Eng. in France (Rolls) If. 445 he gode publique of youre 
royaumes. 1447 Nolis of Parit. V.137/1 Aynst alle vertuc 
and ordreof welle puplike. 1470-85 MaALory Arthur v. i. 160 
The Emperour Lucyus..Dictatour or procurour of the 
publyke wele of Rome. 47g “14. Noblesse ‘Title, The 
avauncyng and preferryng the comyn publique of the 
Royanmes of England and of Fraunce. 1483 Grants 
Adi, V (Camden) ie alti, The fyrst institucion of the thynge 
public there made by Romulus. 1490 Caxtox Euveydos vii. 
33 He..that for his partyculer wele wyll leue y® publike & 
comyn wele. 1538 Bate /hre Lawes 170 A great occasyon 
of peace and publyque welth. «1628 F. Grevit fugzis. 
Mame & Hon. viii. Poems (1633) It. 54 1t therefore much con- 
cernes each publike State Io hoyse these costlesse sayles up 
tothe Skye, 1632 Sia T. Hawkins tr. MJadhiex's Unhappy 
lresperitic 180 The affaire ,. is of so great consequence, 
that..the weale-publike is either shaken, or confirmed. 1671 
Muton Samtson 867 To the public good Private respects 
must yield. 1757 Dver /lecee uu. Poems (1761) 102 Tu the 
public weal Attentive none he | Jason} found, 

b. Public (formerly common) act, bill, statute: a 
parliamentary act or bill which affects the commn- 
nity at large; ef. PRIVATE @ 7b. 

1678 Publick Bills [see Private a. 7b). 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Conn, 1, Introd, fii. 85 Statutes are cither general or special 
public or private. A general or public act is an universal 
rule, that regards the whole community. 1863 H. Cox 
fastit. 1. iv. 19 Of modern Acts of Parliament, the principal 
division is into pudéic and private. ae 

ce. Public office: a building or set of buildings 
used for various departments of civic bnsiness, in- 
cluding the PoLicr OFFICE (q. v.), judicial, police, 
and coroner's courts, ihe meeting-place of the local 
authority, the departments of municipal officials, etc. 

1792 Act 32 Geo. f11, c. 53 § 3 Acertain Publick Office 
within the Liberty of Westminster known by the Name of 
The Public Office in Bow Street. 1826 /fone's Every-Day 
Bs 1. 768 On the &th of June, 1825, a publican..was 
charged at the Public Office, Bow-street, hy Mr. John 
Francis Panchaud, a foreigner. 1839 [see Potice covar]. 
1885 J. T. Bunce déist, Corp. Birmingham VW. 547 
Formerly, and until the opening of the Council House, the 
Town Council met at the Public Office, and the Borough 
Surveyor's departinent was established there, as also were 
the offices for the police. 1891 B'ham Daily Gaz. 2 Mar. 7/8 
Birmingham Public Office. First Court.—Saturday, 

d. (Ct The) public opinions the opinion of the 
mass of the community: see OPINION sé. 1b. 

3. Done or made by or on behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole; authorized by, acting for, or 


representing, the communily. 

1g60 Daus tr. Slefdane's Cont. 61 He should be con- 
strained to stand to the publique judgement appointed 
by you. 62x Br. Mountacu Diatribe 248 Those grand 
duties, and publique performances of Polity, or of Pietie. 
1637 Scotch Prayer Bk, Communion Rubric, For the 
decent furnishing of that Church, or the publike relief 
of their poore. 1796 H. Henter tr. Ste/'erre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 515 To return to oue public Assem- 
blies. .. Nothing can be more inconsistent with the gravity 
and wisdom of a deliberative Assembly than acclamation. 
1839-77 Public prosecutor [see Prosecutor 3}. 1879-1902 
1890 Lo. Ester 
in Law Fines Rep. LXIN. 734/1 A public prosecution, 
ordered by an official of the Crown, for what was con- 
sidered to be a public object. wis 3 

b. In the ancient universities; Belonging to, 
made or authorized by, acting for or on behalf of, 
the whole university (as distinguished from the 
colleges or other constituents): ns pruddie disputa- 
tion, examination, lecture, schools, hall, theatre, 
library; public orator, lecturer, professor, reader etc. 

In some of these connexions, ' public’ has given way to 
"University ’, as University Library, lecturer, professor, 
reader, or to special designations as ‘erantination schools’ 
Bodleian Library, Sheldonian Theatre, etc. 1n others the 
adj. is now often taken to mean ‘open to all members of 
the university’ or even ‘open to the public generally’, as 
in 4, or ‘performed publicly’ as in 5. 

[1g2a Cand, Univ. Stat. (Doemts. of Conriurission, 1852, 1, 
431), Statuimus ordinamus et volumus ut unus aliquis orator 
publicus eligatur.) Upate tr. P. Martyr (éi¢/e), A dis- 
course or traictise of Petur Martyr..the publyque reader of 
diuinitee in the Uniuersitee of Oxford, 1614 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge W11. 35 There is an intention of erecting a 
new publique fifeace in Cambridge in imitation of that of 
Oxford. [1636 Corpus Statut. Univers. Oxon., Tit. 1. § 1 
(1888) Cum..conducat ut Scholares non solum sub publico 
sed etiam sub privato regimine contineantur; Statutum est 
quod omnes Scholares .. in aliquod Collegium vel Aulam 
admittantur. did, Tit.1v, De Lectoribus Publicis. — Tit. 
v1.i.§ a In Scholis Artium publicis Disputationes.. habeantur, 
— Tit. xvi. vii, De Publi 1645, 


i ico Universitatis Oratore.] 
Public orator of the University |see Orator 5}. 1656 Woop 


Vars | 


PUBLIC. 


Life (O.H.S.) I. 205 D® John Wilson, the public professor 
[of Music], the best at the lute in all England, 1731 Ordi- 
nationes in Laudian Code (1888) Appx. 320 The Public 
Librarian. /é¢¢., he University Orator..to make a Speech 
in Commemoration of the Benefactors to the University in 
the Public Theatre once in the year. 1773 [J. NarteTon] 
(title) Considerations on the public exercises for First and 
Second Degrees in the University of Oxford. 1810 Oxf, 
Univ. Cat. 56 The Public Examinations are held twice a 
year, /dfd., A testimonial will be given him by one of the 
Public Examiners. 1814 Dyea Fist. Univ, Canrb. 1. 247 
You enter the quadrangle that forms the public schools 
through the portico of the public library. 1862 0.2/4. Unie. 
Cal.134 The First Public Examination before the Moderators, 
«the Second Public Examination before the Public Ex- 
aminers. [So 1909.) 1900 Camér. Univ. Cal, 683 Unless the 
Fellow hold the office of Professor, Public Orator, Regis- 
trary, or Librarian in the University. 

4, That is open to, may be used by, or may or must 
be shared by, all members of the community; not 
restricted to the private use of any person or per- 
sons; generally accessible or available; generally 
levied (ns a rate or tax). Also (in narrower sense), 
That may be used, enjoyed, shared, or competed 
for, by all persons legally or properly qualified. 

Sometimes involving the sense, Provided or supported at 
the public expense, and under public control: as in pudlie 
elementary school, and often in pudlic baths, public library, 
public park, and the like. A thing may also be ‘public at 
once in senses 4 and 5, as Audie worship, or in 1, 3, 4 and 5 
as publie meeting, See also Pustic scnoor, in various 
senses, 

1s42 Upaut in Lett. Lid, Den (Camden) 6 Xenocrates.. 
readyngea publique lecture in philosophie. 31g6x T. Hoxy tr. 
Castiglione $ Courtyer 11.(1577)K iv b,1o make greatT heatres, 
and other publique buildings. 1617 Moryson /¢tu. 1, 14 
Each Church hath a little market place..and a publike Well. 
1644 Dircet. Publ. Worship Title-p., The Fabtuine Worship 
of God. 1655 Fetter Ch. Hist. w. it § i2 In publique 
assemblies, if the weaker party can so subsist as not to be 
conquered, it conquers in reputation. are? CHAMBERLAYNE 
f'res. St. Eng, 1. xi, 386 A fair puhlick Library free for 
all Strangers in Term-time. 3793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 59 His property was sold at public biddings. 1819 Sporting 
Alag, IV, 211 There was a public road, right from our 
place to that of our ‘salesman’, 1821-30 Lp. Cockaurn 
Adem, vi. (1856) 346 We were..very angry, and had recourse 
to one of these new things called public meetings... 
It was held on the 2d of December 1817, 1855 Act 18 & 
19 Vict. c. 122 § 3 In the construction of this Act .. 
the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
herein-after assigned to them...‘ Public building’ shall 
mean every building used as a church, chapel, or other 
place of public worship; also every building used for 
purposes of public instruction; also every building used as 
a college, public hall, hospital, theatre, public concert room, 
public ball room, public lecture room, public exhibition 
room, or for any other public purposes. 1904 Daity Chron. 
23 Jan. 5/2 On January 23, 1849, the first public baths in 
London, those at St. ‘Slavtintadn the Fields, were opened. 
1908 Dec. 21 det 8 Adw, Wi /, ¢. 66 § 1 An act to 
disturbance of Public Meetings. ..§ 2 This Act may 
as the Public Meeting Act, 1903. 


b. Public education, education at school, as 
opposed to being ‘ privately educated’; also edu- 
eation at a PuBLic scHoo as distinguished from 


a private school. 

1g81 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 183 Of private 
and publike education, with their generall goods and illes. 
1797 Gopwin Engutrer 1. vii. 59 Public education is best for 
-.a.ehealthful mind, 1835 Arxoup Leé. 15 Apr. in Stanley 
Life (1845) 1. 421 Public education is the best where it 
answers... should certainly advise anything rather than 
a private school of above thirty boys. . 

ec. Professionally at the service of the pnblic : 
as a tradesman, denler, etc. 

1835 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 244 A public dealer can always 
afford to keep up a finer display of plants.. tban any private 
gentleman whatever. ; 

a. Public woman, Ycommoner: a prostitute ; 
= common woman (COMMON a. 6b). 

1s85 1. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy.n. xix. 56 b, [He] 
caused to be clothed two publique Turkish women, with 
very rich apparrell. 1604 See Oth. w. ii. 73 Oh, thou 
publicke Commoner. 166a J, Davies tr, Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 287 To banish tbence all the publick Women. 
1892 E. Reeves Momeward Bound 194 The houses of the 
‘public women ’ (as they are still styled in modern places). 

5. Open to general observation, sight, or cogni- 
zance; existing, done, or made in public; manifest ; 
not concealed. Also ofanagent: Actingin public. 

a@xs48 Haut Chron, Rich, (17 28b, Ther inwarde grudge 
could not refrayne but crye out in places publike, and 
also private, xgs7 N.T. (Genev.) Afait. i. 19 A publike 
exemple of infamie. 1597 Hooxea Ece/. Pol. v. xix. § 2 The 
Church, by her publikereading of the Booke of God, preacheth 
onely asa witnesse. 1642 Brome Fou. Crew 1.1, Will you 
up to tbe hill-top of sports..? No, that will be too publique 
for our Recreation. 1 Streets Zatler No. 10 & 7 The 
Count de Mellos..had made his Publick Entry into that 
City with much State. 1874 Brackte Sed/Cult. 23 A cer- 
tain er and difficulty in the public utterance of 
thought. 

+b. Easily seen, conspicuous, prominent. Oés. 

1897 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 29 b/a The ninth 
ivele} is very publique, lyinge in tbe necke, and is called the 
Tugularis vayne. ¢ ‘ 

+c. Of a person: That is before the public. Oés. 

36s0 Huparret Pili Formaiity 19 He is not so openly 
manifested to be wicked as the Bunlies profane person. 
17az Da Fok Col. Jack (1840) 287, 1 was not so public here 
as to be very well known. 1747 P. Wacner Life Cameron 
in Brog. Presb. (1827) 294 Mr. George Barclay..was very 
publick at tbat Time, and had his Hand at many a good 
urn. 
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PUBLIC, 


d. Of a book, writing, cte.: (chiefly in phr. 
made public) Made accessible to all; published; 
in print. ? Ods., or merged in 5. 

a1641 Br, Movunracu elcés § Jéon, lil, (1642) 159 The 
Prophets, whose writings were publique,and extant amongst 
the Jews, 1657 Austen Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Your Legacy 
of Husbandry (and other pieces made publique by your 
means). 1736 Hrarne Codlect. (O. H. §.) V. 264 Dr. South 
-chath many publick Works extant. 1777 Rovertson 
ffist, Amer, (1783) Wi. 451 The first of his dispatches has 
never been made public, ¥ p 

6. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the affairs or 
service of the community; esf, ofa person: occupy- 
ing an official or professional position ; also, hold- 
ing a position of general influence or authority. 

tg71 Cuintester tr. Chelidonius' Instit, Che. Princes 
Tiue-p., A Hystorie..very necessarie to be red not onl ; of 
all Nobilitie and Gentlemen, but also of eucrie pub’ ike 
person, 1654 ‘TrRaep Comm. Ezra i, 5 Men of publike 

laces, 1783 Jounson in Aoszwedd (1889) 1V. 178 With how 
ittle real ee of mind men can make an eminent 
figure in publick life. 1817 Part. Ded. 10 July, The com- 
nuunity at large, who knew Mr. Ponsonby only'asa publi¢man. 
1861 Eart. Russeve in Times 16 Oct., When | embarked 
in public life. xgor MWestu:. Gaz. 11 Dec. 1/3 Public men 
are made for public affairs, not public affairs for public men. 

b. Public nolary, nolary public: see Novary sd. 

7. Of or pertaining to a person in the capacity in 
which he comes in contact with the community, 
as opposed to his private capacity ; official. 

15 8 StarKEY England 1. ii, 6x Both in the pryuate and 
publyke state of euery man. 1676 Hopres //iad 1, 307 ‘wo 
publick servants of the king were there. 1709 STEELE 
Latler No. 10 P 1 Effects..upon the publick and private 
Actions of Men. 1725 Burter Serm, v. 80 Every min is to 
be considered in two capacities, the private and publick. 
1864 [see Paivatea,. 6). 7 

8. Devoted or dirccted to the promotion of the 
general welfare; public-spirited, patriotic. Now 
chiefly in b. pudiic casas 

1607 Norven Surv. Dial. v. 200 Some will be peruerse, 
and wilful, and hinder the best publike action that is, 2652 
Hower Girafi's Rev. Naples u.78 Known to be a good 
Patriot, and of a publike soul, 1665 Draypen & Howarp 
Indian Queen vw. i, Would it not breed Grief in your public 
heart to see her bleed? 1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bobn) I. 370 Napoleon bad been the first man of the 
world, if his ends had been purely public. 

Db. 1654 WiitLock Zvotomia 382 Private Persons with 
pallies Spirits, are of a goodnesse pies teall, 1691 T. 
HALE] Ace. New Znvent, p. xix, Men of publick Spirits. 1712 
Stree Spect. No, 294? 1 The greatest Instances of publick 
Spirit the Age has produced. 1803 Censor Sept. 107, Lam not 
influenced by motives of private revenge, but by a public 
spirit. 1836 Sie H. Tayior Statesman xxiii, 167 Discretion, 
knowledge of mankind, public spirit, a spirit of justice. 

IT. 9. With extended, international, or universal 
reference. a@. Of or pertaining to the nations 
generally, or to the European, Chistian, or civi- 
lized nations, regarded as a single community; 
general; international; esp, in prdlic law. 

1560 Davs tr, Slefdane's Contnr. 304 \ publique war was 
attempted againse the Barbarians. 1581 Hamitton Cath. 
Vraictise in Cath, Tractates (S.T.S8.) 103 unt vther nor 
the Romane kirk .. be publict concilis hes condenmit all bere- 
tikes, 1665 Bovte Occas. Re? 1, xvii. (1848) 274 For almost 
all the publique toe in Christendome, 1792 Berke 
Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1826 VII. 99 In contradiction to the 
whole tenour of the puelick law of Enrope. 1842 Auison 
ffist, Europe (1850) XIE. xcii. § 68. 552 A declurntion was 
«Signed by all the powers. .which..proscribed Napoleon 
as a public enemy, with whom neither peace nor truce could 
be concluded. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. i. 1. 9 Races 
rel pei from each other by seas and mountains acknow- 
ledged..a common code of public law. 

b. Of, pertaining, or common to the whole 
hnman race; = Common a. 1b. rare. 

1653 H. Wuistier Upshot Inf. Baptisme 3 Whereby the 
guiltinesse of Adams sinne (as the publique Trustee for 
Man-kind) originally tainteth Children, 1697 Davoren Vire. 
pads § 1, 630 The Sun..fn fron Clouds conceal'd the Pub. 
lick Light. 2858 Hawrnorxe Fr, § /t, Note-dks, (1872) 1. 
44 Enjoying the public sunshine as if it were their own 
household fire. 

TIL. 10. Cowd., as (from 8) pubdlic-hearted, 
public-minded (Webster 1828), adjs.; hence peblic- 
heartedness, public-mindedness; public-voiced adj. 
Also PUBLIC-SPIRITED, 

1647 Ciarenpon J/Jist, Red, vi. § 246 Their publick- 
heartedness, and joynt concernment in the g Cause, 
1692 Soutu Sevnz, (1697) §. 412 By the publick-mindedness 
of particular Persons. Et eae ut, Poems (1761) 105 
Public-hearted Roe, Faithful, sagacious, active, patient,brave. 

B. sd. (the adj. used absolutely or elliptically). 

1, +a. The community or people as an organized 
body; the nation, the state; the commonwealth; 
the interest or well-being of the community; = 1. 
ves piblica, Usually construed as singular. Ods. 

161 Buste Transi. Pref, 2 Whosoeuer attempteth any 
thing for the publike. 16 B. Jonson Cadédine v. vi, Hee’s 
scarce a friend vnto tbe publike, 1640-1 AvTrécudér. War- 
Conm. Min, Bk, (1855) 92 For tbe better furtherance of the 
service of the publict. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Venice 
54 Though the public be not so rich asit hath been, yet will 
it soon recover itself, 1699 Suartese. Charac, (1711) Lt. 
un. ii, 63 In_a civil State or Publick, we see that a virtuous 
Administration ..is of the highest service. 1764 Burn Poor 
Latws 209 Sustained, not at the expence of such parish or 
place, nor of the county,..but of the publick, to be paid ont 
ef some such rate as the landtax. 1769 Backs tone Com, 

IV. xi. 151 Lf both these points are agninst the defendant, 
the offence against the public is complete, 
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b. The community as an ageregate, but not in 
its organized capacity; hence, the members of the 
community. 

An the latter sense now usnally const, as plural. 

1665 Bovie Occas. Kel, Pref. (1848) 9 ‘The favourable 
Reception that the public has hitherto vouchsafed to what 
has been presented it. 1gi2 SteELE Sfcet, No. 258 ? 2 
Another Project which. .will give the Publick an Equiva- 
lent to their full Content. 178: Cowerr Let. fo J. Nezton 
5 Mar, Oue would wish, at first setting ont, to catch the 
public by the ear, and hold then by it as fast as possible. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIL. 257 The publick is 
the theatre for mountebanks and fiinpostors. 1808 7 Twzes 
6 Feb., The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are re- 
spectfully informed, that [etc 1821-30 Lp, Cocknurn 
Mem. viv (1856) 371 There was a feeble murmur against the 
ejection of what the few murmurers termed The Public’. 
18.. E. Jesse Notice at 7laupton Court in Pall Malt G, 
9 Nov. (1891) 3/1 ‘The public ix expected to protect what is 
intended for the public enjoyment.’ 1883 Lew Tins 20 Oct. 
408/1 ‘he public and the Profession were alike urgent in 
calling for sweeping reforms, A x 

tc. The world at large, mankind, Cf. the adj. 
9b. Obs. rare. 

1699 Suartess. Charac, (1711) ML. at, iii, 30 The Mind 
..readily discerns the Good and 11 towards the Species or 


Publick. 

2. With @ and g/, A particular section, group, 
or portion of a community, or of mankind. 

t7og Suarrese. Charac, (1711) Lu. it ar They. enjoy 
the common Good and Interest ofa more contracted Publick. 
1794 Patey Evid. 1. i, (1817) 29 ‘That general disbelief. . 
which... prevailed amongst the intelligent part of the heathen 
public. 1825 W. IL. Iretann Seritbleomania 30 note, They 
would make noimpression on a public accustomed to quartos 
of original poetry by the month, 1817 Cotertocr Biogr, 
Lit. |, iii. 4g A shelf or two of Beauties, elegant Extracts 
and Anas, fee nine-lenths of the reading of the reading 
public, 1843 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I, 21 There 
4s. a separate public for every picture, and for every book. 
1868 M. Parrison cadet. Org. 3 The British’ public 
will not long ask this question without helping itself to the 
answer, 1884 Mauch. Kxam.14 May 4/5 The outside public 
appear disposed to take Mr. C—— at his own valuation, 
1894 M. G. Tarne in Pep. Sei Monthly XLV, 458 While 


| itis the ntost capriciousof publics it is also the most sheeplike. 
| 3. Jn public : & Tua place, situation, condition, 


or state open to public view or access; openly, 
publicly: opposed to 7 private; so rato public 
(rare). + Also, in or intoa published form, in or 
into print (oés.). 

¢1490 Mirour Saluacionn 916 Nor renne fro house to 
honse to convers in publike [g/oss in comon place}. 1611 
Suaks. Wine. Tot. 1. 197 Follaw vs, We are to speake in 
publique, 1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 156 Their helpes in both 
publique and private, being few. 1642 ‘I. Lechrorp Jain 
Dealing Vo Rar. (1867) 3, | have..presumed to enter into 
publique, for these reasons, 1662 Gurnau. Chr. in Arm, 
verse 17, 1% ix, (1669) 294/1 aaey read it at home, and hear it 
preacht powerfully in the publick. 168 Evenyn ZLef. fo 
Pepys 12 Aug., The roome where be us’d to eate and dine 
in publiq. 1727 Swirt Country Post 2 Aug., Wks. 1735 11, 
1.177 ‘They baving of late appeared very much in publick 
together. 1778 Miss Berney Zvedfua (1791) 1. xxii. 119 
She would never more take me into public. 1873 Act 36 
& 37 Vict. c. 89 § 13 The inquiry shall be held in public 
before an officer, ; 5 

+b. In a public or collective capacity. Ods. 

1653 Hotcnorr Procopius, Persian Wars 1.8 Testowing 
many benefits upon their Cityin publique, and on particular 
men, 

4, Short for Pestic House. coflog. Cf. Pre. 

1709 Churchu, Ace. St, Dunstan's, Canterd., For the 
Improvement of its [the newly-planted tree's] growth, 
aiournd to the publick and moistned it to the Root. 1799 
Soutney Led. to L, Southey 5 Jan. ‘What, don't you keep 
apublic?’ 1824 Scorr Nedgauatiee ch. xv, He is a states. 
man, though he keeps a public. 1840 Arnoto Yr, 23 July, 
in Stanley Life (1845) 1. App. C, 426 Iron foundries and 
publics have no connexion with mere book literature. 1863-5 
Se HOMSON Sunday at H/ampstead 1. ix, We can take our 

erata public 4 Sur A. West Xecoll, 1. ii. 67 There 
was a ‘public’ called the ‘ Half-Way House’. 

b. atrib, Of the public house. 

1756 Wiitericto Life & Frals. 3 My Mother. .kept me 
in my tender Vears from intermeddling in the least with the 
public Business, 1807 Cranpe Parish Reg... 124 He.. Felt 
the poor purse, and sought the public door, 1844 Dickess 
Mart. Chus xii, | suppose it wassomething in the publicline, 

+ Public, v. Ods.rare. [ad. obs. F. publicgue-r 
(in Godef.) or ad. L, piiblic-are,f. piblic-us PuBLiC.] 
trans, To make public, to publish. 

1487 Sc. Acts Fas. ££? (1814) 11. 1179/1 That nane of bame 
tak apoune hand. .to public or vse ouper bullis or processis 
purchest or to be purchest. 1542 S¢. dets Mary (1814) II. 
424 */2 To publicte pis constitutioune. 1570 Levins Afanip, 
122/37 To oat’ publicare. 

+ Pu'blical, 2. Os. rare—'. 
+-AL.] = Puslic a, 

61440 Alphabet of Tales 248 Per suld all publicall honor 
and wurshup sese betwix be fadur & pe son. 

Publican (p2blikin), s4.1 Forms: a. 3-4 
pupp-, puplicane, 4-5 -an. 8. 4 publycan, 
4-7 publicane, 5- publican, [a. F. pudlicain 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. piblicdn-ts a 
fazmer-general of the revenues, later a tax-gathercr, 
f. pibdicune the public revenue, neut. of public-us 
Pusric. Inthe ME. form puflican,a. OF. poplican, 
a by-form influenced by fople, puple, PEOPLE 56.) 

1. Kom. [ist. One who farmed the public taxes ; 
hence, a tax-gatherer. (Chiefly in Scriptura! 

| quotations or allusions.) 


[f. as PuBtic a, 


' 


i 
i 


| 


PUBLICATE. 


a. €1200 Orin 9295 Pupticaness comenn par, Att himm 
to worrpenn follhinedd. axzzg Aner, KR. 328 Schrift 
schal beon edmod, ase was be Popplicanes, & nout ase was 
be Pharisewus. | ¢ 1380 Wycttr Servz, Sel. Wks. 1. 397 Whi 
etip your Maistir wip puplicans? ¢1q40 Vord Afyst. xxv. 
414 Of puplicans sen prince am 1, 

B. 1340 Ayend, 175 Pe farizeus,,onworbede bane publy- 
can, ¢1386 Cuaccen Jars, 0. Pp og12 (Harl.) Such was be 
confessionn of pe publican [so 3 texts; £udesun, Lansit., 
Sed. Yuplican, -e], 1948 Unace Arasm, Par, Luke tii. 12 
Publicans, that is to saye, the customers and takers vp of 
tolles, 1896 Suaks. Merch, (iii. 42 How like a fawn- 
jug publican he lookes. 1600 Hotrann Lizy xxv. i. 545 
Vhe captaine..had beene aforetime a Publicane or farmer 
of the citie reucnnes. 1853 Kourkisox Seruz. Ser. u.191 The 
publicans were outcasts among the Jews, because, having 
accepted the office under the Roman government of col. 
lecting the taxes imposed by Rome upon their brethren, they 
were regarded as traitors to the cause of lorael. 1855 J. 11, 
Newman Cadéista xvi. (1881) 181 A clerk..in the Ogecinar 
of the society of publicans or collectors of asnona, 

b. éransf. Any collector of toll, tribute, customs, 
or the like. Also fg. 

1644 Minton Areep. (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt’n but what 
passes through the custom-house of certain Poblicans that 
have the tunaying and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
truth, 1650 Jun. Tavtor Jfodp Livény u.v. § 4. 12 We are 
nat angry with Searchers and Publicans..; but when they 
break upen tuunks, and pierce vessels, and unrip packs, and 
open sealed letters, 1855 Macaucav ddisé. Haug. xi, WL. 37 
Outrages and exactions such as have, in every age, made 
the name of publican a proverb for all that is most hateful, 
3893 Wests. Gas. 25 Apr. 2/1 Next to Drink, the greatest 
Voblicans of the British Exchequer are Death and Gambling 
on the Stock Exchange. 

2. frausf. One who is regarded as ‘a heathen 


nan and a publican’ (Matt, xviii. 17); one ent off 


as 4 
from the church ; an excommunicated person. 

1303 KR. Brunse /faadl. Spnae 11649 A publycan ys, yn 
oure sawe, A synful man, oute of pe lawe., ¢ 1375 Se. Lee. 
Sazats x.(Mathon) 12 Quha in hopyne syne is tane, pe 
ewangell callis ‘publicane".  a@1651 CaLprrwooo /frst. 

irk (WWodrow Soc.) 11. 81 We, net one or two, but the 
whole church, must hold him as a publicane; that is, as 
one cutt off frome the bodie of Christ. 3 

3. One who keeps a public house; a licensed 
Victualler; a keeper of an alc-house or tavern. 

1728 DBawev, Juddican,..also a Keeper of a publick 
Flouse, a Victualler or Alehouse-keeper. 1944. N. Saison 
Pres. Ste Universities 1. 416 Wt seems now to be the Busi- 
ness of most Publicans to propagate Vice and Disorder. 
1817 W. Srtwyryn Lai Mist Prins 1, 1033 An action by a 
publican, for beer soll. 1861 Sat, Ret. 23 Nov. 536 A pro- 
found politician in the eyes of a metropolitan publican, 
1B8o MeCanruy On Fintes VV. 1xi. 354 A large proportion 
of the publicans carried on a respectable trade, 

4. atlrib. and Conib.,as publican + lede (= race), 
sin, slate, tenant; publican-vidden adj. 

@1300 Crrsor JM, 13292 (Cott.) O puplicane lede was he, 
And als a man o gret pouste. @ 1652 J. Satu Sel, Desc, 
viii, 382 No extortioner, nor unjust, nor guilty of any pub. 
lican-sins, 1685 Bunyan Pharisee & Publican Wks. (1845) 
103 Love..did cover with silence this his publican state. 
1894 Westin, Gaz. 11 May 8/1‘ A priest-ridden people is to 
be pitied, but a publican-ridden people is to be despised.’ 
1906 /éid. 28 Mar. 2/1 To say..that the publican-tenant 
is i any sense a free agent is absurd. 

Ilence + Publican v, wonce-wa., trans. to treat 
or regard asa publican, (Cf. Luke xviii. 10, 11.) 

1648 C, Wacuen Hist. Iudepend. 1.2 ‘To Pharisee them- 
selves, and Publican all the world besides [cf. PuarisEE v.} 


Pwhblican, 54.2 Fec!. /7ist. Forms: 5 Popeli- 
can, -quan, 7 Poblican, 6- Publican. [ME. 


| popelican, a, OF. fopelican, publican, ad. med.1.. 


Poptevlicin-us, Publican-us, altercd from med. 

Gr, Navatweav-ds (u=v) PauLictay, in allusion to, 

or by confusion with, L. Aabicdnus PuBLicaN 1] 
A name applied to the Paulicians of the South of 


France in the 12th c. 

(a x225 Race or Coccrsuattr Chron. (Rolls) 122 Tem. 
poribus Ludovici regis Franciz:,qui genuit regem Philippam, 
cum error quorumdam ha:reticorum qui vulgo appellantur 
Publicani, per plures provincias Galliz proserperet. ¢1250 
Matt. Paris (ad ann. 1236), Gallice etiam dicuntur ab ali- 
quibus Popelicani.] 1481 Caxton Godefroy ali. 80 Nygh by 
was a castel right strong, wherin alle the popeliquans of the 
lande were eee. {bid Mii. 94 And there was disputed 
ayenst this popelican. 1573 Stow stu. (1592) 213 There 
came iato England 30. Germanes,..who enlled themselues 
Publicans...‘Vhey denyed matrimony, and the sacraments of 
buptisme, aad the Lords supper, with other articles, 1855 
Mirman Lat, Chr. 1x, vili, LV, 180 The Archbishops of Lyons 
and Narbonne.,sate in solemn judgment on some, it should 
seem, poor and ignorant men called Publicans, 


Publicanism (pzblikiniz’m). [f. Purnican! 
+-18M.] The fact or profession of being a 


publican: in quot. 1903, antithetic to Pharisaism. 

1638 W. Scrater Serwe, Hees drnumeled 110 Amos his 
mean education; Matthew his Publicanisme; Paul his per- 
secntion, 1903 D. M’Lran Stat. Apostles x. 145 We 
believe the utter hollowness of Pharisaisin to have been a 
main cause of the revolt into Publicanism on the part of 
some Jews, 


t Pu-blicate, v. Oss. [f. L. piblicat-, ppl. 
stem of pablicdre to PUBLISH.} ¢raus. To publish, 
make publicly known, 

15qo in Hall Chron, fen. VL? (1548) 246 b, Many other 
errors holden, suied, publicated and taught by hym. 3659 
Gaupen Tears of Ch. 1. xiv. 115 Little sins in them [the 
Clergy], (if publicated) grow great hy their scandall and 
contagion, 31745 Firtpina Tree Patriot No.7 Wks, 1775 
IX. T have communicated my thoughts to fee thereon, 
which you may suppress or publicate as you think meet. 1808 


PUBLICATION, 


Sovtuey Ledi, (1856) 11. 66 The ‘Monthly Review publi. 
cates me and Duppa as Bates D. Mannel. 

Publication (publikzifan). Also 5 puppli- 
eacion. [ME. puhlicacion, a. OF. pudlicacion 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in mod.F. pid/ication, 
or ad. L, pitblication-em, n. of action f. piiblicdre 
to Pusiisu.] The action of publishing, or that 
which is published. 

1. The action of making publicly known; public 
notification or announcement; promulgation, 

1387 Trevisa Ufigden (Rolls) VIL. 433 Anselme..demede 
pat Sodomytes schulde be accorsed every Rdeeat a But 
afterward he undede pat doynge, for publicacionn | Hicpen 
publicatio) of vice. 14st Carcrave Life St. Gilbert 
UE.E.T.S.) 107, xj 3er_aftirhisdeth was no gret pupplicacion 
mad, 1553 Heg. Prizy Council Scot. 1. 140 To mak publi- 
catioun and intimatioun heirof at the marcatt crossis. 1655 
Providence (R.L.) Kec. (1893) 1. 89 Ordred yt ye Publication 
of mariage shall be vnder ye hand of a Magistrate set upon 
some eminent ‘Tree in ye Towne streete. 1748 Hariiny 
Observ. Man U.iv. 375 The Publication of the Gospel to us 
Gentiles. 3802-12 Hentuam Ration. Judic. Evid. VW. 577 
Who could he allowed to speak of secret publication? _ 

b. sfec.in Law, Notification or communication 
to those concerned, or to a limited number regarded 
as representing the public, Cf PuBLIsH 2. 1b. 

1590 SWINBURNE Jestaments Vi. xiii, 223 The Tudge may 
not..proceede to the publication of the testament, vnlesse 
there be lawfull proofe, or sufficient prescription for the 
testatars death. 1656 Brount Glossogr, s.v., In Chancery.. 
we say a cause is come to Publication, when the Plaintiff 
hath exhibited bis Hill, the Defendant answered, and 
witnesses are examined. 1769 iacksione Comm. 1V, xi. 
150 ‘The communication of a libel to any one person is a 
publication in the eye of thelaw, 1837 sic#a Vict,c. 26 $13 
Every will executed in manner hereinhefure required shall 
he valid without any other publication thereof. 1897 Daffy 
Newes 21 Oct. 8/3 The Law of Libel....\ man may tell his 
wife a thing, and that is not publication; or he may tell 
his next door neighbour, and that is. 

2. The issuing, or offering to the public, of a 
book, map, engraving, photograph, piece of music, 
or other work of which copies are multiplied by 
writing, printing, or any other provess; also, the 
work or business of producing and issuing copies 


of such works. 

1576 Fueminc Panopl £fist. 216 My bookes,..with the 
ublication of which you charge me as blameable. 1665 
BovLe Occas, Keff, Pref, (1848) 29, 1 should not he desti- 
tuted of a very just Excuse for the Publication of it [this 
Vreatise). 1786 Cowrrer Let. to W. Churchey 13 Dee. (in 
Sotheby's Catal. 29 Apr. (1897) 21), 1 know well that publi- 
cation is necessary to give an edge to the poetica) turn. 
1870 Dickens £. Drood iv, With an author's anxiety to 
rush into publication. 1902 Daily Chron. 3 Sept. 3/2 Some 
ublishers think that to deposit the usual copies required by 
aw at the Public Libraries constitutes publication. 


b. A work published ; a book or the like printed 


or otherwise produced and issued for public sale. 

The first quotation may belong to 2. 

1656 CowLey /oeurs Pref., | have lost the Copy,..which 
makes me omit it in this publication. 1780 Jousson in 
Boswell (1848) 656/2 One instance..of a foreign publication 
in which mention is made of (iélustre Lochinan, 1790 Pary 
Hore Paul. i. 7 They were originally separate pnblica- 
tions, 2831 D. E. Wittiams Life & Corr. Str 1. Lawrence 
1. 141 Writers in the periodical publications of the day. 
1846 M¢Cutiocu Ace. Brit, Luipire (1854) 1. 751 ‘The 
diffusion of books and periodical publications. 

+3. The makiag of a thing public or common 
property; confiscation, (A Latinism.) Ods. rare. 

1611 2, Joxson Catiiine 1. i, The rich men..proscrib'd 
And publication made of all their goods. 1650 Jex. Tavior 
Holy Living w, viii. 304 To redeem maydens from prosti« 
tution and publication of their bodies. : 

Publicatory (pxblikeitari, -dtari), @. rare. 
[f. late L. paolicator, agent-n. f. piblicdre to 
PUBLISH: see -onY2.] Of or pertaining to publi- 
cation; intended for publication. 

xjoz Parl. Orig. Rights Lower Ho. Convoe. 32 A Man- 
date Publicatory of Archbishop Bancroft. 1830 /raser's 
Afag. 1. 131 Byron’s Hours of Idleness was not without 
publicatory enticements. 

Publice, obs. Sc. var. of pub/is, PuBLIsH. 

Public house. (Now often with hyphen.) 

i. A building belonging or open to the com- 
munity at large; one provided for some public 
use or purpose; a public building. Ods. exc. with 
allusion to sense 2, 

1534 Heveoues Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 21 That he 
was the firste that innented in Greece to hane publique or 
common honses founded at the charges of the common 
welth..where the sick might be cnred, and the poore 
refreshed. 1617-20 [see Pustic Scoot 2). ¢1618 Mory- 
son Jitn. {1909} 319 Lhe publike house of the Citty, where 
this and all publike feasts are kept. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAVNE 
St. Gt. Brit, i. 1. ib (1737) 310 Lhe 'Yown of Glasgow have 
built a new Port, and named it Port-Glasgow, with a large 
Publick-House. 1903 J} 'estm. Gaz. 4 Apr. 10/2 Lord Ave- 
bury..said there were now public-houses all over the country, 
not for the sale of heer, but for the use of books, 

2. A house for the entertainment of any member 
of the community, in consideration of payment. 
a. An inn or hostelry providing accommodation 
(food and lodging, or light refreshments) for 
travellers or members of the sd oe _ public ; 
usually licensed for the supply of nle, wines, and 
spirits. Now commonly merged in b. 

1669 Wooo Life 26 June (O.11.S,) 11. 163 He was asham‘d 
to go to a publick house [for his meals], because he was a 
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senior master, and because his relations lived in Oxon, 1679 
Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 12 Not beeing at home, but ata 
pobliqes House hard by. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No, 155 P 2 
Mr. Spectator, I Keep a Coffee-house...Good Mr. Spectator, 
..Say it is possible a Wonian may be modest and yet keep a 
Publick-honse. 1715 Royal Proclamt. 5 Jan. in Loud. Gaz. 


No. 5293/3 ‘Taverns, Chocolate Houses, Coffee Houses, or 


other Publick Houses. 1796 /fist. Ned Evans 1. 151 
Every night they were entertained by private families, there 
being no public-houses at so remote a distance. 1849 D. J. 


IKOWNE Aer, Poultry Vd. (1855) 165 Fattening some of | 


the earliest broods, in order to supply public houses, and 
such families as require turkeys early in the season. 


b. In current restricted application: A house of | 


which the principal business is the sale of alcoholic 


liquors to be consumed on the premises; a tavern. 

3768 Foote Dezil on Tivo Sticks ui. (1778) 33 Step into 
the first publick-honse to refresh you. 1822 CoLeripcEe 
Lett, to Southey (1895) 598 A large public house frequented 
about one o'clock by the lower orders. 
Willage Ser. 1. (1863) 4 Lucky would it be for his wife and 
her eight children if there were no public-house in the land. 
1882 Lacyct, Brit, {ed. 9) XIV. 688.'1 In nearly all countries 
the nature of the trade carried on in public-houses has sub- 
jected them to a much more rigorons police supervision tban 
ordinary trades. 

+3. A brothel, Cf F. maison publique, Ger. 
| éffentliches Haus, Obs. rare7*. 

1785 ‘CRrusier Wod. Fimes 1. 87 Who never loses sight 
of her till she is picked up and taken to a public house. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as public-house club, -keeper, 
| licence, parlour, score, sign, trust, etc. 

1704 in ‘Frote Laws Brit, Plant, Amer. (1721) 256 No 
| Publick House-keeper within this Province [New Jersey) 
| shall suffer any Person or Persons to tipple and drink in 
his House on the Lord's Day, 1725 (¢:#/c} The Publick- 
House-Keeper’s Monitor, 1809 MALKIN Gil Blast. ii. P 3 
The landlord was... overwhelming me with public-house 
civility. 1848 Tuackersy Van. Falr xxvi, They talked 
about them over their pints of beer at their public-house 
clubs. 3854 1H. Spencer in Srit, Q. Kev. July 143 Mach 
as public-house scores are kept now, 1882 Axcye?. Brit, 
(ed. 9) ae Un Ireland) Public-house licences are gencr- 
ally fick by shopkeepers. 1887 Rusxin Priterita YT. vi. 
192 [He] wanted to promote tiget to some honour or 
other in the public-honse line. 1893 J. AsHsy STEeRRY 
Naughty Girl v, He would have..painted tea-trays and 


public-honse signs, 
Publicist (pe"blisist). [a. F. pud/iciste (1762 


in Dict. Acad.), Ger. publicist, {. L. (jus) public 
um public law; sce -1sT.] 
1. One who is learned in public’ or international 


law (Pusuic a. 9); a writer on the law of nations, 

5793 Burke Pres. St. Affairs Wks. VII. The two 
German courts seem to haveas little consulted the publicists 
of Germany, as their own trneinterests. x801 11.C, Rosin. 
son Diary (1869) I. v. 113 A distinguished publicist, to use 
the German term, the eminent political writer and statesman 
Friedrich Gentz. x805 W. Tavtor in Ann, Rev. 111. 307 
The cheapness of food is. justly considered by Vattel, and 
the publicists, as a chief purpose of politica] association, 
1861 .V. Brit, Kev. May 173 Plato was a publicist when he 
wrote the Laws and the Repnblic; Aristotle was a publicist 
when he wrote the Politics;..Machiavel was a publicist in 
the Prince, Hobbes in the Leviathan, Montesquieu in the 
‘Esprit des Lois’, 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. x. (1876) 128 
Problems which bafile the publicist and amaze the economist. 

2. loosely. A writer on current public topics; a 
joumalist who makes political matters his speciality, 

1833 Westin, Rev. Jan. 195 We hear of editors, reporters, 
writers in newspapers, and sometimes ‘pnblicists', a_neo- 
logical terms but the world..does not assign the definite 
meanings to these terms, 1863 S. Enwarps Polish Captivit 
1.78 Certain German publicists point with an air of trinmp! 
to the fact that Prussia has constructed a railroad from 
Posen to Breslau, 1874 Green Short Jfist. x. § 2, 752 
The hacks of Grub Street were superseded by publicists 
ofa high moral temper and literary excellence. 

attrib, 1895 P. Marvoukov in Athenzum 6 July 25/3 The 
influence of the publicist polemics of the year. 

Ilence Publici-stic a., of or pertaining to 
publicists, So Pu‘blicism, the occupation or pro- 


fession of a publicist ; public journalism. 

3827 Cariyte Germ. Row. Wt. 150 To divide his Bio. 
graphy, as Moser did his Publicistic Materials, into separate 
letter-boxes. 1875 Poste Gasus 1, Comm. (ed. 2) 127 The 
political or publicistic elements of cfevtas. 1885 Society in 
London 279 MWe has taken up publicism as he has taken up 
many other things. ai Athenzum 10 Nov. 634/2 Of 
publicistic and photographic accounts of Japan..we have 
more than enough. 

Publicity (poblissiti). [ad. F. pudbHicité (a 1694 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L, pitblicitas, -tatem, {. 
L. pitblic-us PuBtic.) The quality of being public ; 
the condition or fact of being open to public ob- 
servation or knowledge. 

199x Hanutton tr. Bertholiet's Dyeing 1. Introd. 4 The 
sacrifices it makes by this publicity, are amply compensated 
hy the advantages it derives from it. ages Bestuam 
Draught of Code iv. Wks. 1843 IV. 3x6 Publicity is the 
very soul of justice, 1841 D'Israrut Azven. Lit, (1867) 611 
‘The stadions composed their works without any view to 
their publicity. Rocers /#fst, Gleanings 1. 89 The 
only guarantee of public honour is publicity, for the only 
protection rogues have is secrecy. 

attrié, 1846 in Daily Chrou. 19 Feb, (1903) 5/x | Marriott 
sein the year 1846 registered as an article of utility an) 
improved publicity omnibus, 1907 /ustal. News Sept. 4/1 
The, fantastic publicity schemes now in vogue. 

Publicly (poblikli), adv. [f. Pustica. + -Ly 2.] 

1. In a public manner ; in the presence or with 
the knowledge of people generally; with pub- 

| licity ; in public; openly; without concealment. 


1824 Miss Mirrorn | 
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3567 AEN frics Test. mite agai an The auncient fayth 
. here publikely preached, and also receaued in the Saxons 
tyme. 3569 in Denton Confess. (1722) I. 637 Thereunto 
war added secret Prayers publictlie made within the Houses, 
1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 130 Vet once againe pro- 
claime it publikely. 1644 Direct, Pudbl. Worship 7 All the 
Gangaicall Books of the Old and New Testament..sball be 
publiquely read in the vulgar Tongue. 1709 STEELE Satler 
No.6 p11 The Soldiers murmured publickly for Want of 
; Pay. 1855 Macautay Asst, Eng. xix. 1V.379 Those books 
were not publicly exposed to sale, 5 é 
| 2. By the public or community; by or with 
public or common action or consent; officially ; 
| collectively, asa community; also, +in a way com- 
| mon to all, commonly, generally, universally (0ds.), 
1885 T. Wasnixcton tr, Nicholay’s Voy... xxii. 112b, 
‘These Sacquas [water carriers]. .are waged either publikely, 
or of som in particular, 1638 Junius Maint. Ancients 142 
‘The Athenians erected him such a one publiquely in the 
| market place. @1zag S. CLARKE Serm. (1734) III. 88 Able 
| to be publickly beneficial to Mankind. 1goz [Hest Gaz. 
| 25 Apr. 2/2 Provisions which will very largely close the door 
to all publicly-managed elementary schools. Daily 
| Chron, 13 Apr. 4/4 Eventnally no_publicly-paid teacher 
would be allowed to give denominational teaching. 
[fas 


Publicness (pmbliknés). Now rare. 
ptec. +-NESS.] The quality or character of being 
public, in various senses; publicity, notoricty, 
openness; the fact of pertaining to or affecting 
the community as a whole; + devotedness lo the 
public intercst; + the condition of being commonly 


accepted, prevalence. 

1605 A. Wotton Ausw. Pop. Articles 16 The truth of 
beleefe depends not vpon the publicknes of an exposition, 
but vpon the soundnesse thereof. 1642 W. Hakewitt 
Libertie of Subject 137 The King may not exact money for 
passage in and ont of his Court gates, because of the 
publikenesse of his Person. 1643 W. Greennite Ave at 
Root Bp: Ded., Publiquenesse of dangers calls for publiqne- 
nesse of spirits. 1662 BaRcRrave ioe Alex. ViT (1867) 68 
Pope Alexander VII, not enduring the publiqneness of this 
Cardinal's amours, sent him legate to Romania. 1676 
Towerson Decalogue viii. 441 Differenc’d from each other 
hy the publickness or privateness of the things taken away. 
1748 Ricuarpsox Clarissa (1811) WL. xxix. 173 His objece 
tions as to the publicness of the place. 1828 WeasTER s.v., 
The publicness of a sale. x Emerson Lect., Pug. Anter. 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 305 The timidity of our public opinion is 
our disease, or, shall I say, the publicness of opinion, the 
absence of private opinion. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. The 
publicness of a resort, 

Public office: see PuBLic @. 2c. 

Public school. A school which is public, 
in senses varying with time and place. 

The Latin prdiica schola goes hack under the Roman 
Empire to the fourth (and by implication, the first) century 
A.D, and also appears in the Capitula of Louis the Pious 
A.D. 829, in the sense of a school maintained at the public 
expense, national or local. a 

[381 St. Jerome /uterpr. Chron. Euseb, ii. (acd. 89), 
Quinctilianus ex Hispania Calaguritanus, qui primus Romae 
publicam scholam et salarinm e fisco recepit, claruit, 829 
Capitula Llodevici Pii (Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges ap Sug- 
gerimus ut morem paternum sequentes saltem in tribuscon- 
gruentissimis imperii vestri locis scola publica fiant.] 

1. In England, originally, A grammar-school 
founded or endowed for the use or benefit of the 
public, either generally, or of a particular locality, 
and carried on under some kind of pnblic 
management or control; often contrasted with a 
‘ private school’ carried on at the risk and for the 
profit of its master or proprietors. In recent 
English nse (chiefly from the 19th century), applied 
cae to such of the old endowed grammar- 
schools as have developed into large boarding- 
schools, drawing, from the well-to-do classes of all 
parts of the country or of the empire, pupils, who 
in the higher forms are prepared mainly for the 
ancient universities or for the pnblic services, and 
to some large modern schools established with 
similar aims, As it is a general characteristic 
of these large schools that order is maintained 
and discipline administered to a great extent by the 
elder pupils themselves, this has come to be a 
recognized featnre of the English public school, 
and is often the prominent notion in such phrases 
as ‘a public school education’ or ‘training’, ‘the 
English public school system’, and the like. 

The Latin form appears in the rath c., and is frequent from 
the 14th c. as apaled to an endowed free grammar-school. 
The English form pudiic school is known from 1580, and was 
no donht used earlier, Down to the 18th c. it was very gene- 
rally opposed to ‘ private school ',and education ina ° public 
school ' was also contrasted with education at home under 
atutor. The term was officially used in 1860 in the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Conimission, and in 1867 in‘ An Act for 
the better government and extension of certain Public 
Schools’. As this act applied to the ancient endowed 
grammar-schools or colleges of Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Harrow, Rughy, Charterhouse, See nee 
have sometimes been spoken of as ‘the Seven Public 
Schools’; but the name is generally used to include these 
and more than twenty other large schools, ancient and 
modern, of similar organization, which are not separated 
by any definite line from other endowed schools that depend 
upon a more local constituency, ‘ 

ica180 Mist, Bury St. Edntunds (Rolls) I. 126 Hic ergo 
[Canutus rex] tam. benignus.. fuisse memoratur ut per urbes 

| et oppida publicas institnens scolas magistris deputatis.. 
} pueros.. litteris tradidit imbuendos de ratione fiscali sumpti- 
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bus constitutis. 1364 (Apr. 7) in fet. County Hist, Surrey 
IT. x35 Hugone de Kingston. . pedagogo, ut informacioni et 
doctrine dictorum puerornm .. in dicta villa intenderet, et 
scolas publicas gubernaret. 1437 (Feb. 23) in Fret. County 
Hist. Lincoln I. 430 (The Chapter] monuernnt pauperes 
clericos in persona Prepositi eorundem, quod adeant scolas 

nblicas et addiscant effeetualiter. 1558 (4 Mar, 8) in Wil- 

ins Concitia IV. 166 Qui in locis insignioribus publicas 
seholas salario publico vel privato tenent.] 

1580 Let. Privy Counc. 18 June,in Strype Life Grindal 
254 All such schoolmasters as have charge of children and 
do instruct them either in public schools or private houses. 
1581 Muceastea Posttfons xxxix, 186 In publicke schooles 
this swaruing in affection from the publicke choice in no 
case can be, 1604 Act 1 Fas. /, c. 4 § 8 No person shall 
keepe any scboole.. except it be in some publike or free 
Grammer Schoole, or in some such nohlemans..or gentle- 
mans..honse rs are not recnsants. 1649 in Peryect Dinrnall 
26 Mar., That some Puhlic Schools for the better education 
and principling of youth in virtne and justice would soberly 
be considered of and settled. 1663 (Dec. 4) in Vict. County 
flist. Bedford, 11. 165 Wee the Warden and_Schollers of.. 
New Colledge [Oxford] have..elected Mt John Allanson, 
clerke ..to bee Scboolemaster of the publique free Grammer 
Schoole in.. Bedford. 1673 Aur. or Aamacn in £ssex 7’. 
(Camden) 113 An Account che the Publique Schooles within 
the Province of Ulster...Vhere is a free schoole for the 
Diocesse of Meath, with a Salary according to the Act..of 
about go p. ann. 1707 E. Cramarecayne St. Eng. 385 
London. (//eading) Publick Schools and Colleges. The 
first is Westminster School...St. Paul's School... Merchant- 
‘Yaylors Schoal...Belonging to Christ's Hospital is another 
famons Grammar Free-School... That at Ratcliff was founded 
by Nicholas Gibson, Grocer of London. 19713 BrageLey 
Guard. No. 62 ? 8, 1 regard our public schools and _uni- 
versities, not only as nurseries of men for the service of the 
church and state [etc.}. 1741 MipoLeTton Cicero Ded. 7 
Your Lordship..by Your education in a public School and 
University, has learnt from Your earliest youth fetc.]. 1749 
Firtoine Z'om Foues uu, v, This worthy man having observed 
the imperfect institution of our publicschools, and the many 
vices which boys were there liable to Jearn, had resolved to 
educate his nephew, as well as the other lad..in his own 
house. 1760 Foote Afinor i i, He has run the gauntlet 
thro'a public school, where, at sixteen, he had_practis’d 
more vices than he would otherwise have heard of at sixty. 
2784 Cowrra 7iroe. 372. 1820 /. Westley’s Catal. 1 Dec., 
Elementary Publications recommended as Reward Books 
for Sunday and other Public Schools, 1828 Agnor.p /.¢¢, 
14 Mar. in Stanley Zé/é, | never ran down public schools in 
the lump, but grieved that their exceeding capabilities were 
not turned to better account. @ 1832 Cases /osth. Tales 
xix, 223. 1839 W. Lovetr & J. Cottins, ete. Chartisw1, To 
erect public halls or schools for the peep throughout the 
kingdom. 1847 (¢/¢/c) Fagging: is it ary inseparable 
from the disctpline of a public school? 1848 Moarrtv 
Winchester Serm 11. Pref., What then..is a public school? 
and wherein does it essentially differ from a private one?.. 
A public school is one in which the government is ad- 
ministered, in greater or less degree, with the aid of the 
pupils themselves: a private scbool is one in which the 
government is altogether administered by masters, 1893 
Westie. Gaz. 11 Feb. 4/2 Our Public Schools..(by which 
phrase we never mean_ real public schools like the Board 
schools at all, but merely schools for the upper and middle 
classes) are in their existing stage primarily great gymna- 
siums, 1899 A. F. Leacn Hist. Winchester Coll. i, The 
only working definition of a Public School then is that it is 
an aristocratic or plutocratic school which is wholly or 
almost wholly a Boarding School, is under some form of 
more or less public control, and is..‘ non-local’ :=-a ‘ Board- 
ing Academy for young Gentlemen’, which draws its pupils 
from all parts of the Country, and is not a Private Adventure 
School. 

pb. attrib. and Comb. as public school boy, man, 
system, training, etc. (esp. connoting the qualities 
which the discipline and spirit of a public school 
are held to impart). 

¢1843 G. Mosearcy in Stanley Arnold (1845) I. iii ror 
Hardly to be found among public-school men. 1844 STANLEV 
féid, (1845) 112 The peculiarities which distinguish the 
Englisb public school system from almost every other system 
of education in Europe. 1874 Buananxo Ay time xxiii. 205 
He had not had a public-school training. 1899 Ktpiinc 
Statky 164 Talking. .of public-school spirit and the traditions 
of the ancient seat. 1901 Atheneum 27 July 121/1 The 
task of estimating public-school influence on the nation at 
large. 

+2. Formerly applied to the lecture-room or 
class of the professor of any faculty in a university 
or similar institution for advanced study or higher 


learning. Ods. 

[829: see above]. 1582 ALLEN Mariyrd, Campion (1908) 
6 Thither [to Douai] he went where after a yere’s great 
diligence and many exercises done booth in house and 

ublike scholes, he proceeded bachilier of divinitie. ¢ 1590 
Trattoke Faust. i. 8&8 Vil have them fill the public schools 
with silk, Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad. 
1617-20 Moavson Jfin. (1903) 319 The publike schoole at 
Strashurg was not reputed an universitie yet gave the 
degrees of Bachelors and Masters of Artes, having a publike 
house for that purpose, and es schooles where learned 
Professors did read. 1651 Honaes Leviath, iv. xlvi. 370 
That which is now called an University, is a Joyning 
together, and an Incorporation under one Government of 
many Publique Schools, in one and the same ‘Town or City, 


8. In Scotland, British colonies and domiaions, 
and the United States of America: A school pro- 
vided at the public expense and managed by public 
authority for the use of the community of a defined 
district, as part of a system of public (and usually 
free) education. 

The term has been used in New England and Pennsy\- 
vania from the 17the., and has been adopted in all States of 
the American Union. An early synonym was ‘free school’, 
and a later one in some States, ‘common school’, which is 
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now however generally confined to a school of the lowest 
grade or ‘public elementary school’. In Scotland, the 
name was made official by the Education Act of 1872: sce 
quot. Scottish ‘Public’ Schools were by the Code of 1908 
classed as Primary, fntermediate, and Secondary, a classi- 
fication based solely on the extent of their curriculum. In 
some colonies the division is into First, Second, and Third 
Class Public Schools, 

1644 Acts of United (New Kingl.) Colonivs (1859) 20 
Prompt to extend their care for the good of publike Schooles, 
1683 Pennsyly. Frame of Govmt. § 10 Vhe Governor and 
Provincial Council shall erect and order al! public Schooles, 
171z (May 9) Boston Yown Records VIM. 8 [To] be in- 
vested and laid out in some Real Estate for the use of the 
Publick Lattin School. 1785 (May 20) Ordiuauce U.S. Con- 
gress, There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools within the said 
township. 1853 tr. Silestromr's feduc. dustit. US. 15 Public 
schools ts the name given to all schools which are supported 
by the public, and which are therefore under publie control. 
1873 Pennsylo, Constit. § 10 The general assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all the children 
of the commonwealth above the age of six years may be 
educated. 1894 G. H. Martin (#f#/e} Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System. 1903 Afanval of 
Public Schools of Boston, (Classified as] Normal, Latin, and 
High Schools, Grammar Schools, Primary Schools, [and] 
Kindergartens. 

1892 Act 35 § 36 Tied. (Scotl.) c. 62 § 25 Every school 
under the management of the school hoard of a_ parish 
shall be deemed a parish school, and every school under 


' the management of the school board of a burgh shall 


be deemed a burgh school, and all such schools are hereby 
declared to be public schools within the meaning of this 
Act. /dfd,§ 26 There shall be provided for every parish aud 
burgha snfficient amount of accommodation in public schools 
available for all persons resident in such parish or burgh 
fete}. 1882 Act 45 § 46 Vict. c. 18 § x This Act may he 
cited as the Public-Schools (Scotland) Teachers Act, 1882. 
1908 Scotch Education Code § 12 An Inspector or sub- 
Inspector may visit any public school, or any other school 
subject to inspection at any time without notice. 1909 Let. 
to Editor, In Scotland, apart from the official and legal use 
of the words ‘ public school’, the term is now generally used 
m he sense of an elementary day school vader a school 
joard. 

1904 Cafe of Good Hope C.S. List 267 Public Schools, 
Course of Instruction...Class IIT. ‘T’o include at least read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, outlines of history and geography, 
and lessons on natural objects. Jé/d. 268 (List of) The First 
Class Undenominational Public Schools, 

Pw blic-spi‘rited, a. Characterized by public 
spirit (PuBLic a. 8b); animated or prompted by 
zeal for the public good; directed to the common 
welfare. 

1677 Yaraanton Eng. Linprov. 157 ‘There is one pubtce 
spirtted Man lately come into that Countrey. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 442 P 3 Good or Iil-natue’d, Publick-spirited or 
Selfish. 1783 Buaxe Rep. Affairs Ind. Wks. X1. 269 The 
act..is not only disinterested, but generous, and publick- 
spirited, 1878 Bosw. Ssutn Carthage 358 A new nohility 
of wealth, who..were not more farsighted or more public- 
spirited tban thcir predecessors. 

Hence Pwblic-spi‘ritedly aav., with public 
spirit; Public-spi'ritedness. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomia 382 The Spirit of Charity, the 
old Word for publike Spiritednesse. 1707 E. Citamere- 
Layne Pres. St. Eng. 1. (ed. 22) 0 Many eminent Qualifica- 
tions, as Dexterity, Sagacity,.. Publick spiritedness. 1847 
Weaater, Public-spiritedly, 1860 Mite Repr. Govt, (1865) 
qz/x The ‘local’ or ‘middle class' examination for the 
degree of Associate, so laudably and pnblic-spiritedly 
established by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
1883 Aendal Mercury & Times 23 Nov. 5/1 The promptings 
of a noble public-spiritedness. 

Publish (pxblif), v. Forms: sce below. 
[ME. puplise, -ish, poplis, cle, and pudsisshe, 
publisce, eic., f. OF. puplier, poploiter, (later) pudb- 
Her, ad, L, piblicdre to make public, publish, 
confiscate, f. pad/éc-s Pustic, The OF. puf-, 
pop= forms either represented a popular L, poplicare 
(cf. carly L. poplicus, poblicus = pudlicus, and 
med.L, pupplicare in 15th e. eccles, documents), 
or were duc lo later influence of OF. pope, peuple, 
ad, L. populus PeopLy. The normal Eng, repr. of 
OF. pudblier was PuBLy : cf. Carry v. 2uddish may 
repr. an AF, *pudblir, *pupiir (not fonnd), but was 
app.due to imitation of verbs etymologically ending 
in -ésh (-181 2): ef. astonish, distinguish, famish, 
vanguish, The spelling pub/ice may have been 
influenced by L. pudiicare. 

A, Illastration of Forms, 

a. 4-3 puplis(e, -lissh(e, -lich(e, poplis, 
pupplis, -lisch(e, 4-6 -lish(e, 5 puplyssch, 
-llise, pupples, -lys(s)h(e, 6 puplice, lyche. 

¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) Pe folk that ascaped 
..puplised it fulle wide. ¢1380 Wvewwr Sel. Wes. 1. 339 
Men of pis world .. wolen haten hem pat pnplisshen it. 
Jbid, IIT. 247 Pus is heresye..pupplischid in londis. | 1382 
— Matt. i. 19 Joseph ..wolde not pupliche [1388 puplische] 
hir. ¢ 1400 Cursor Af. 29540 (Cott. Galba) He pat poplist it 
furth, ¢c1400 Rule St. Benet gtz Als be be apostil es pupp- 
list. féfa. 1953 So pat it be..puplist. 1452 Paston Lett. 
1. 230 Hit is opunly puplysschid. 1484 Certificate in 
Surtees Alisc. (1888) 41 ‘To pores and declare..the treuth. 
1sog Sel. Cas. Crt. Star Chanrber (Selden Soc.) 200 That 
the abbot of Salop shuld puplice & openly say. Jdid. 201 
Reportes thus puplished. xs30 in W. H. Turnen Selec? 
Rec. Oxford (1880) 79 To be denownsyd and puplycbyd. 

B. 4-6 publice, -lis(s)he, -lis(s)ch(e, 5 -lesch, 
-les(e, -lisce, 5-6 -lys(s)h(e, 6 -lis, 5~- publish. 
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1397 Laxot. 2. Pt, B.xt. 101 No binge bat is pryve publice 
[C. xin. 38 puhlisshe] bow itnenere. ¢ 1380 Wyette Sed. Wks. 
Il}. 445 Freris wold not here pis publischt. 1387 T'rr- 
visa //igden (Rolls} V. 147 Pat were iepublesched (v.27. 
puplisched, publesed] in pe Synod Nicena. ¢ 1400 Brut 
330 Pis same Piers told & publissed be trewpe. ¢ 1450 
Prov in Deutsch, Neuphit. (1906) 55 Hyde and haue: 
ty Sat & nou3t haue. ¢1g60 G. Asuny Dicta Philos. 66 
Publisshing to his connyng your fauour. 1480 Publish 
[see B. rh]. rg09 Fister Fin. Sern. Chess Richwond 
Wks (1876) 308 ‘To publysshe the doctryne and fayth of 
eryste. ¢1gz0 Nisset NV. 7. fn Scots, Acts iv. 17 That it 
be na_mare publisit in to the pepile. 1588 A. Kine tr. 
Canistus' Catech. in Cath, Tractaies (S.T.S.) 200 The 
Pandectis .. was publischeit be Tustiniane. 1588 in 7. 
Morris Provosts of Methzwn (1875) 72 To he red and publicit. 
1596 DALRYMPLE tr. Leséie's fist. Scot. (S.T.5.) 1. 38 Bot 
the truth of the mater is nocht publised. 

B. Signification. To make public. 

I. 1. ¢vans. To make publicly or generally 
known ; to declare or report openly or publicly; 
to announce; to tell or noise abroad; also, to 
propagate, disseminate .a creed or system’. 

31390 [see A. a). 14.. Cursor A. 24931 (Fairf, MS.) Of be 
concepcioun of our Iauedi puplist bi an angel on pe see. 
1568 Grarton Chrovw. IL 436 When this murder was 
published, all people cryed vnto God for vengenunce. 1662 
J. Davizs tr. Olearins' Voy. Anibess. 219 At the very 
moment that the Sun came to the Mquator, he publish'd the 
new year, 3782 Miss Brenry Cecilia v. x, She now 
resolved to publish her resolution of going..to St. James’s- 
square, 1896 *M. Fiewp! slréida wv. 106 Do not publish 
Vour shame, for your own sake. 

b. spec. in Law. 10 publish one's with: sec 
quot, 1898. Zo publish a libel: 10 communicate a 
libel to one or more persons, 

1480 in Bury Hides (Camden) 59 Never wyllyng myne 
seyd mynde, wyll, and intent, so be me published, notified, 
and declared vpon the seyd ffeoffament, in any maner of 
wyse to he changyd. 1607 Cownia. /afempr. sv. Liheld, X 
criuminons report of any man cast abroad, or otherwise volaw- 
fully published in writing. 1649 in Jey HTt/s Camden) 200, 
I doe publish and declare this to be my last will and testa. 
ment, 1768 Bracnstone Comme, WI. viii, 126 The defen. 
dent, on an indictment for publishing a libel, is not allowed 
to allege the truth of it hy way of justification. 1897 Eucycd, 
Laws Eng, sv. Defamation, The plaintiff. establishes a 
primi facie case, as soon as he has proved that the defen- 
dant published tosome third person actionable words, 1898 
lid. s.v. Publication, Wills are said to be published 
when they are properly executed before witnesses, — 

tc. ref. ‘To become known, to declare itself ; 


cf. F. se publier. Obs, rare". 

1597 A. M, tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chivure. yf2 All badde 
accidents publishe themselues at the full Moune, more then 
at other times, R 

2. esp. To announce in a formal or official 
manner; to pronounce (a judicial sentence), to 
promulgate (a law or edict); to proclaim. f 7v 
publish war, to declare war (0ds.). 

€1380 Wyetir Wés, (1880) 290 Pei maken be iuge erre and 
pupplische a sentence contrarie to trewpe. 1485 Coventry 
Leet Bh. 524 That ye doo publisshe thisour Commaundement 
vnto all thinhabitantes of our said Citie. 1560 Dats tr, 
Stridane's Contin. 49b, Such Ecclesiastical lawes as.., 
when they be ons published, shalbe ohserued. 2759 Ronert- 
son /lisé, Scot. vit, Wks. 1813 1. 521. Meanwhile, she com. 
manded the sentence against Mary to be published. 1874 
Green Short fist. iii, § 3.125 ‘The Charter was published 
throughout the whole country. , 

b. ‘To ask (the banns of marriage); also, +to 
announce or put up the names of (persons intend- 


ing marriage) (ods. ). 

1488 in Prymer (E.1.T.S.) Introd. 171 The Banys were 
asked & publisshed the xiij daye of Janyuer. (1572 tr. 
Buchanan's Detectioun F iijb, Theire sche taried with Both- 
well, quhile the hanes weir publishing. 1651 Essex Anti. 
quarian (Mass) VIL. 45 Mr. Phillips of Rowley, having 
been published, writes to the General Court saying that 
there 1s no one [clergyman] to marry him. 1662 8%. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Saying after the accustomed manner: 
T publish the Banns of Marriage between M of ——, and 
N of —~.° 1678 Providence Rec, (1894) V. 325 John 
Whipple junr., and Rebecah Scott widdoe. .were published 


ia way of Marriage by a writting fixed upon a publick place 


in the sayd ‘Towne. 1742 Fieroine Fos. Andrews ww, ii, It 
is my orders..that you publish these banns no more, 1841 
Lytton Wt. § Aforu.1.i, ‘Ibe Banns on her side will be 
published with equal privacy in a church near the Tower, 
+3. To proclaim (a person) publicly as some- 
thing, or in some capacity or connexion; also, 
(without compl.) to denounce, to ‘show up’, Ods. 

1382 [see A. a]. 1470 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 233/2 They have 
deserved to be puplysshed as tals Traytours. 1577 HANMEa 
Ane, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 6 Our Saviour..is published by an 
oath, Christ and Priest. 1621 Suaxs. Wont, 7. m1 
How will this grieve you,..that You thus hane publisb'd 
me? Rav Corr, (1848) 124 Mr, Oldenburgh hath 
published him asa considerable author. 1733 Pore Hor. 
Sat. 1. i. 59 In this impartial glass, my Muse intends.. 
to.. Publish the present age. ; . 

tb. To bring under public observation or notice; 
to give public notice of. OAs. 

1529 Moar Dyadage ut, Wks. 211/2 It were peradnenture 
a thinge not conuenient, after those witnesses published, to 
bring prones a freshe vpon the principall mater. 164 N. 
Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. li (1739) 89 Goods found shail be 
published by the Finder to_the Neighbourhood. 16 
Whole Duty Man xiv. § 1x While cursed Cham publisht 
and disclosed the nakedness of their father. 1709-10 STEELE 
Tatler No. 142 #7 [A diamond box] to be published on 
Monday which wil cost Fourscore Guinea 'ss 

e. To expose to public view. are. : 
ax860 Ate. Ssite Lond. Med. Stud, (1861) 73 oe 


PUBLISHABLE. 


arrived at the Hall, put your aves and chains in your 
pocket, and, if practicable, publish a pair of spectacles, 
1885 W. W. Srorv Poems, Eng, Husd, to lt. Wife vii, 1 
cannot, like Sarto, pablish your face In every Madoana, 
Sibyl, and Saint. ; 

4. spec. To issne or cause to be issued for sale 
to the public (copies of a book, writing, engraving, 
piece of music, or the like); said of an author, 
editor, or spec. of a professional publisher. 

[¢1450 PEcock AVS. (in Quaritch’s Catal, (1887) 1. No. 54), 
‘That no person cristen..after sufficient pupplishing of this 
book to hem schuide have eny excnsacioun ir this that thei 
knowe not the lawe..of her lord god.] 1529 More Dyaloge 
1, Pref., Wks. 106/1, Lam now drinen..to this thirde busynes 
of publishynge and puttynge my boke in printe my selfe. 
1611 [iste 7ransl, Pref 10 He could no sooner write any 
thing, but presently it was caught from him, and published, 
and he could not Raue leaue to mend it. 1709-10 STEELE 
Vater No. 115 * 6, 1 shall here publish a short Letter 
which I have received froma Well-wisher. 1879 Cassedi's 
Techn, Educ. VV. 33/1 Literary productions..when they 
are circulated abroad and ablated with the author's 
consent they become common property. 1908 O.rford Univ. 
Gaz. No, 1255 (diaiprint.) Printed by Horace Hart, M.A., 
Controller of the University Press, at his Office in the Press, 
in the Parish of St. Thomas; and published by him at the 
Depository, 116 High Street,..ia the City of Oxford. 

b. To make generally accessible or available 
for acceptance or use; to place before or offer to 
the public. Obs. exc. as said of doing this by the 
medium of a book, journal, or the like. 

1638 Junius Puiut. A acicnts 186 Theold Artificers.. would 
not have their workes smoothered up in some private 
corners, so were they very careful in publishing them. 1771 
Luckomnr é//st. Print. 5 Two Jewish Rabbins..were the 
first who published the lebrew character in separate types. 
1B03 Wed. Frat. 1X. 287 Mr. W. assures us that he will 
publish bis medicine as soon as its efficacy is established. 
B24 in Vi 4 O.7th Ser. VI. 207/1 [A small bust of the Duke 
of Vor On the back are engraved the words] Published 
by T. Mamet, Aug. 16, 1824". 1842 Gaove Corr, Pays. 
forces (1874) 63 Vhe celebrated Leonard Ealer had pub- 
lished a somewhat similar theory. 
+5. a. trans. To people, populate (a country, 
ctc.). b. ref. To propagate itself; to multiply, 
breed. O¢s. (Cf. PEOPLISH 2.) 

€1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6485 (Petyt MS.) 
Forto puplise be lond & tile. ¢1374 Cuaucer Beeth. im. 
pr. xi. 77 (Camb. MS.) How gret is the diligence of nature, 
tfor alle thinges renouclen and pupllisen hem with sced 
I-multiplyed.” c1qgo Loveritc Grail xxxviii, 301 Forto 
ubplysche that Contre (Fr. pour penpler ta terre). 1877 

ELLOWES Guenara's Chron, 193 This temple [of Peace] in 
authoritie was most auncient,.. with priestes most published, 
and _in denotion most esteemed. 

II. +6. ¢rans. To make public property, to 
confiscate (rendering L. piddicare). Obs. 

1533 Bettenven Livy in. x. (S.T.S.) 1. 287 Than was ane 
law made pat mont aventyne sall be publist and dividit 
amang pe pepill. Jdid. m1. xix. IL. 27 Baith be gudis of 
appius claudius and Spu. Oppius war confiscate and publist 
be pe tribunis. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comn. 457 His 
goodes also ought by the ciuile Magistrate to be published. 


Publishable (pwblifab'l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be published or made public; liable to, 
fit for, or intended for publication. 

x811 Soutney Left. (1856) 11. 226 They .. would.. have 
been dead before that part of the correspondence was pub- 
lishable, according to her will. 1820 Béackw. Mag. V11. 
317 The two new cantos of Don Juan, which he says have 
been sent back to Lord Byron, to be softened into some- 
thing like a publishable shape. 1891 Longm. Mag. Jaly 
326 It is not a publishable story. 

Published (pzblift), 2/7. a. Also 7 -isht. 
[f£ as prec. +-Ep 1] 

1. Made generally known; publicly announced 
or declared ; officially promulgated or proclaimed ; 
of a book, etc., issued or offered to the public, 
605 Suaks, Lear iv, vi. 236 Dar‘st thou snpport a pnub- 
lish'd Traitor? 1644 Matton A reod, (Arb) 32 One of your 
publisht Orders, 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med, xi: 
| In my published lectures, 1 have endeavonred [etc.}. 

. Exposed or exhibited to publie view. rave. 

31839 Battey Festus ix. (1852) 109 The published bosom 
and the crowning smile—The cup excessive. 1863 Kinc- 
Lake Crimea (ed, 3) 1. xiv. 245 ‘Tbe proffered Caesar and 
his long-prepared group of Captaias—sitting published on 
the backs of real horses, 

Publisher (pzblifaz). [f. as prec. +-ER 1.] 

1. One who publishes or makes something public ; 
one who declares, announces, ot proclaims publicly. 
Now rare. 

1453 in Zp. Acad. Oxon, 
lisheris of the seide scland' 
Prxto, onts, a cryar, a publysshar of thynges, 
QO. Mary to Fustices in Norfolk in Burnet Hist. Rf. 
(1681) IL. Rec. 1. No, 14. 259 The Authors and Publishers 
of these vain Prophesies and uatrue Bruits, 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comst. Angelis 138 Preachers and publishers 
of peace. 1796 Look at Hone 13 The Publisher of the 
Gospel of the Grace of God. 1878 Newcomn Pep, Astron, 
tt. i, 106 The first publisher of a result or discovery, sup. 
posing such result or discovery to be honestly his own, now 
takes the place of the first iaveator. 

2. One who publishes a book or literary work: 
a. One who as author, or esp. as editor, gives it 
to the public; ‘one who puts out a book into the 


world’ (J.). Now rare. 

1654 Whitleck's Zootomia, The Publisher [Sir Joha 
Birkenhead] to the Reader. 1657 RawLey Bacon's Resus- 
ettatio (1661) 181 Written by his Lordship ia Latin; and 
Englished by the Publisher. 1688 R. Houme Armoury mt. 


(O.F.S.) I. 320 The first pnb- 


irful noysyag. 1538 Exyor, 
1554 Let. 


1562 


xv, (Roxh) 25/1 Publisher, is one that causeth a booke to 
rinted after the death of the author. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver, The Publisher to the Reader. The author of 
these Travels, Mr, Lemuel Gulliver, is my aacient and 
intimate friend. 1795 Jownson Yourn. West. Isi. Wks. 
1816 VIII. 353, I have yet supposed ao imposture but in the 
publisher, if ; hae 
b. Comm. One whose business is the issuing of 
books, newspapers, music, engravings, or the like, 
as the agent of the author or owner; one who 
undertakes the printing or production of copies of 
such works, and their distribution to the book- 
sellers and other dealers, or to the public. (With- 
out qualification generally understood to mean a 


book-publisher.) 

1940 Dycuk & Paroon, Pudblisker,.,among the Book- 
Bales is one that has his aame put at the bottom of 
pamphlets, news-papers, &c. though the property is in 
another person, to whom he is accountable for the sale, &e, 
1997 fincycl, Brit. (ed.3) 11. 392/1 Petty dealers, or venders 
of small ware, like our publishers, 1802 Monteriore (fifd:) 
The Law of Copyright, being a Compendium of Acts of 
Parliament and Adjudged Cases, relative to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Printers [ete.]. 1832 Bannace eon, Manus, xxxi. 
(ed. 3) 315 The Publisher, is a bookseller; he is, tn fact, 
the author's agent. 1836 4c#6 & 7 Hill, IV, c. 76 § 20 Be 
it enacted, That the Printer, Publisher, or Proprietor of 
cvery Newspaper shall, within Twenty-eight Days after the 
last oath of every Calendar Month, pay or cause to be paid 
the Duty chargeable on all and every Advertisement..con- 
tained in or published with such Newspaper. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine Vntrod, 1 On learning from my Publisher that 
in one short fortnight the whole impression of the present 
work had been taken off his hands. Afvd. Mr. Henry 
Frowde is the publisher. ; ; 

3. Onc who puts anything into circulation; ag. 
one who issues counterfeit paper money or the 
like; an ‘utterer’. rare. 

1828 in WrestTer. , 

4. attrib. and Comt.,as publisher dealer, fighter. 

1897 0. Rev. July 93 How many of the modern publisher- 
fighters would work a proud heart to death in paying offa 
colossal debt? 1902 Daily Chron. 19 Nov. 3/4 The French 
publisher-dealers of the [eighteenth] century, 

Hence #once-wds, Pu‘blisheress, a female 
publisher; Purblishership, the position or 
funetion of a publisher. 

1851 /vaser’s Mag, XLIV.27 Authorship and pablisher- 
ship have become so identified in one common interest, 
1888 Low Bells Weekly 15 June 376/2 Mrs, Frank Leslie, 
the American publisher (or publisheress). 


Pwhblishing, 2//. sd. [f. as prec. +-1nG1] 
The action of the vb. Pusiisu, in various senses, 

1. = PuBLIcaTion 1. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Crom, v. 3828 Pat fully thretty dayis Sen. 
tens of ded or banyssynge Be haldyn in wryt but publissyage. 
€14580 Godstow Neg. 4or Longe afore be aGElaahees or 
openyng of the statute aforsaid. 156 ‘l', Norton Cadvin's 
fast. viii. $5.17 Ia the very publishing of the law his face 
did shine. 1660 Providence (R.1) Ree, (1893) TH. 126 It 
being the first tyme of publishing [of banns}. 1752 Foots 
Taste u. Wks. 1799 I. 24 Will not the publishing of oar 
crimes trumpet forth your folly? : 

2. spec. The action or business of issuing a book 
or books, etc.: see PUBLISHER 2b; = PuBLica- 


tion 2. Also aitrié. 

1s80 Hottypano Treas. Fr. Tong, Publication de livres, 
a publishing, or setting forth of bookes, 1667 PAi. Trans. 
11. 535 This Author. ee the publishing of a Treatise 
about Insects. 1706 Lreense OQ. Anne to Tonson, He hath 
.-humbly besought Us we erete him Our Royal Privilege 
and Licence for the sole Printing and Babletiga thereof 
for the Term of Fourteen Years. 1828 Scotr Let. fo Mrs. 
Lockhart 24 Oct. in Life, Ia book shops and publishing 
houses. 31885 Athenxune 26 Sept. 407/1 One of the mys- 
teries which surround current Freach publishing, 

+ Pwhblishly, adv. Obs. In 4~5 publis-, pub- 
lesly, puplishily. Irregular form for Punitcny. 

e1400 Se. Trojan War Ww. 1317 Thelamonyus publisly 
[z.~. publesly] Affermand bat he cruelly Of hys hondes suld 
thole pe ded. ¢1468 in Archzol, (1846) XXX1, 329 Than 
the byshope shewid hyme and my ladye, bothe, the manner, 
and in hight wordes paplishilye fyaunced aither other, 

Publishment (pzblifmént). Now rare. [f. 
PuBLIsH + -MENT.] The action of publishing; 
publication, proclamation, announcement ; es/. in 
U.S., publication of the banns of marriage. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vi. cexxix. 259 Y¢ Cardynall made 
shar, rocesse agayn prestys, y! noresshed cristen moyles, 
& rebuked them by open publysshement. 16x11 Sreeo ///sé, 
G4, Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 989 The before-said publishment of 
assarances at Pals-Crose 1722 S. Sewatt Diary 14 Feb. 
(1882) 11]. 303 Went to James, and order'd our Publishmeat 
li. e. of iatended marriage]. 1750 Acts § Laws Connecti- 
ent 144 If any Person..shall presame to Deface or pull 
down any Publishment set up in Writing, as aforesaid, 
before the expiration of eight Days,..every sach Person... 
shall be Fiaed the Sum of Six Shilliags. 1857 Hottann 
Bay Path xv, Wis fourteen days of publishment at last 
expired. 1887 in Padi AIadd G. 30 Nov. 5/2, 1..must 
request the publishment of this letter ia your next issne. 

+Publy, v. Obs. Also 4 puple. fa. F. 
publie-r, ad. L. pitblicare.] trans. To publish. 

33.. St. Gregory 309 in Herrig’s Archiv LVL. 63 Po 
was hit pupled, & non3zt ihad Pat al be eorldom was hire 
owe. 1489 Caxton Jaytes of A. 1. vi. 101 He made hit to 
be cryed and publyed tbrughe al his oost. ¢1§00 Melusine 
xix. 64 Whiche name within few dayes was so publycd, that 
it was kaowen thrugh all the land. 

Pubo-, assumed combining form of L. pies 
(of which the actnal stem is Aizé7-, and the modern 


PUCELLE. 


L. and F. assumed form Pusio-). The form 
pubo- is indefensible etymologically, but is re- 
cognized in Billings Nat. Afed, Dict. 1890, and 
Syd. Soc. Lex, 1895, as the current English form 
in combinattons having the sense ‘ Of or belonging 
to the pubes or os pubis, in conjunction with (some 
other part)’. Such are the adjs. pubo-femoral, 
belonging to the pubes and the femur (as in pudo- 
femoral ligament), pubo-iliac, pubo-ischiatic 
(as in peebo-ischiatic bone), pubo-prostatic (as in 
pubo-prostatic ligaments), pubo-tibial, pubo- 
vesical, belonging to the pubes and the bladder 
(as in pubo-vestcal ligaments, muscles), etc. 


1890 in Biuincs Wat, Med. Diet, Ibid. Pubo-ischiatic 
done, ..the combined ischium and [os] pubis (Heale). 1895 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Puccinia (pxksinii). Bot. [Named after 
T. Puceini, an Italian anatomist.] A large genus 
of minnte pateatie fungi, N.O. Urediner, the 
species of which are hetercecions. The best-known 
species, 2. graminis, grows as an ccidium on the 
leaves of the barberry, and its sporcs produce the 
Uredo or trast on wheat, rye, oats, and grass. 

1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi. 11. 210 A small fungus, the 
Bramble Puccinia. 1875 BexnetT & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 247 
The second form of fruit [produced upon the leaves of 
Herberis] was at one time considered a distinct geaus of 
Fungi, and described under the name of /Ecidium; but this 
term is now only used to designate a particalar form of fruit 
in the cycle of development of Puccinia, oo 

Hence Pu'ccinoid a., allied in form to Puccinia. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 201 The /Ecidium which from the same 
disc produces the puccinoid resting spores, 


Puccoou (pzkn). Forms: 7 pohcoon, 
pochone, poughkone, 7-8 //. pocones, 8 
pochoon, pecoon, poccoon, puckoon, 8- 


puccoon. The Virginian Indian name of a North 
American plant or plants yielding a red dye: 
originally, as it appears, of the Red Puccoon or 
Blood-root, Sanguinaria canadensis, N.O. Papa- 
veracex, and Hoary Puccoon, Lithospernium canes- 
cens, N.O. Boraginacee. Now applied also to 
the Hairy Puccoon, ZL. Airsutunt, and Yellow 
Pnecoon, //ydrastia canadensis, N.O. Ranuncu- 


Jacex, the root of which dyes yellow. 

r6xz Cart. Suita Map Virginia 13 Pocones is a small 
roote that groweth in the mountaines, which being dryed 
and beate ta powder turneth red. ¢ 1616 StRACHEY Trav. 
Virginia (1849) 64 Their heads and shoulders they paint 
oftennest, and those red, with the roote pochone. /Bid. 192 
Poughkone, the red paint or die. 1705 Bevertey //és¢, 
Virginia wt. iv. (1722) 120 They have the Paccoon and 
Musquaspen, two Roots, with which the Indians use to 

aint themselves red. 1714 Lawson Hist, Carolina 172 
They sometimes use pecoon root, which is of a crimson 
color, 1836 Backwoods of Canada 243 The blood-root, 
sanguinaria, or puccoon, as it is termed by some of the 
native tribes. 1887 ‘I. Hempsteao ia Harper's Mag. Apr. 
677 Puccooa, and clematis with plamy locks. 

Puce (piss), a. (sb.) (a. F. pace sb. :—L. pilex, 
-tcemt a flea; couleur Puce flea-colour (17th c.).] 
a. attrib. or as aaj. (orig. puce colour): Of a 
flea-colour; purple brown, or brownish purple. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 83 Dipa feather ia agua fortis, 
put it on the ash,..and it will make it a cinaamon, or rather 
a puce, or flea colour. 1791 Hamitton tr. Serthollet’s 
Dyeing 1. 1. 1. tt 32 Colours inclining to red on the one 
hand and black oa the other, sach as mordoré and puce 
colour, 1820 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 197/2 A rich twilled 
sarcenet pelisse, of a peace colour. 1834 Mrs, Cartyte 
Lett. 1, ro The old black gown (which was dyed pace for 
me at Dumfries). 1893 J. Asnsy Sterry Vaughty Girl ix. 
79 His puce silk suit, bis muslin cravat. 

b. As sé. = puce colour. 

1882 Garden 16 Sept. 260/: Blooms of..rich dark pnee, 
suffused with maroon. 1897 Daily News 25 June 2/6 The 
mountaias had all put on..the purple puce of twilight. 
1900 F. H. O'F. in Lond. Let. 26 an. 133/1 Varying shades 
-»from palest peach to deepest pace. 

ce. Comb, Puce-coloured, adj. 

181z Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 212 The puce-coloured 
oxide of lead. 1874 Garrop & Baxrer Mal, Med. 410 
Cochineal yields whea crashed a puce-coloured powder. 

+Pu'celage. Os. Also 6 pusollage, 7 
pucellage. fa. F. pucelage (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), pucellage : see PucELLE and -aGE.) The 
state or condition of being a ‘pucelle’ or girl; 
maidenhood, virginity. 

@1536 Calisto §& Melid. Bij, To inioy your yongh & 
usellage. 1969 Ane Tragedie 70in Satir. Poems Reforni.x, 

e brocht agane with vs his pucelage. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med, 1. § 10 The tryall of the Pucellage and Virginity 
of women. 1783 Char. in Ann. Reg. 14/2 Their state of 
pucelage is denoted by their having rings..oa their wrists, 
Pucellas, erron. variant of PnoceLio, 

Pucelle. Forms: 5-9 puce‘lle; 5-7 pucell, 
5-6 pusell, 5 pusshell; 6-7 pu’eel, 6 pusel, 
-elle, puzel, -ell, purssel, pussile, 7 pusil, pusle, 
puzzel, puzzle. [a. F. prcelle (ptise'l), OF. 

pucele, earlier pukele (11th c.):—pulcela, pulcella 
(¢881 Eulalia) :—late L. pilicella (a 511 Capitud. 
Chlodwig, in Pertz TV. 5) a young girl; so Pr. 
piucella, pieucela, OCat. punceyla, OSp. put-, 
poucella, OPg. pucedla (from F.), Rhat. purscedla, 


PUCERON. 


It. pulzella, pulsella. With sense 2, cf. LG,, 
EFris. fussed (? from F.) a dirly slovenly person, 
esp. woman, a slaticrn (Doornk.-Koolman). 

For the origin, Diez suggested a late L. *Audficcdfa, dim. 
of med.L. pudla chicken, pollet, fem, of pudins young 
animal, chicken; the difficulty of which is that the Romanic 
form of pudla is folla, which ought to have given O!. 
*potcele, F. *poucelle, Griber Archiv Lat. Lex, IV. 451 
assumes a popular L, "Aaedlicella (cl. dominicella), dim, of 
piuella, pop. L, for puetla (w being lengthened as in fut, 
SJuisset, F. fut, tfust, fut). From “pielfecella, the torms 
pilicella, pilcela, pulcele, pucele, pucelle, fori a re gular 
phonetic and graphic series for I. The late L, padiced/a 
might also be a dim, of L. pile, pilic-em flea: but sucha 
derivation is inconsistent with the sense.] 

1. A girl, a maid. Ods. (exc. as Fr.). 

€1430 Lyoc. Commend. Our Lady 54 Medecyne to 
mischeves, pucelle withouten pere. 1439 in Archzologia 
XX1. 36 In that other partie ys a pusell knelyng wt a lambe. 
1489 Caxton Sonnes af Ajmmon vi. 144 Whan the pucell 
vnderstode this worde she was right glad. ¢15§30 Lo. 
Bernens Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 494 A! gentil pusel | make 
good chere. 1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. u. xiv. (1573) 
77», This Girle is 2 metely good pussel in a house, neoer 
idle, but ever occupied and busy. 1575 Cuurcuyani 
Chippes (1817) 147 Lyke pucell pure, a pearle in peace and 
warres. 1575 Lanewam Lef. (1871) 23 Three prety puzels 
az bright az 2 breast of bacon. [1814 Byron in Moore Life 
(1830) I. 553 My passion cau wait, till the Aucefle is more 
harmonious.] 


b. spec, The Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. 
Obs, exe. List. 


(Usually mentioned as her French appellation; in 16th c. 
sometimes takeu as her surname.) 

fe xq3x Ilex. VL in Monstrelet Chron. u. 1V. ev. 442 Celle 
femme, qui se faisoit nommer Jehenne la Pucelle.) ¢ 1450 
Brut 439 The wicche of Fraunce that was callid thle] 
*Pusshell', [@2g90 Witt. Worcestes in Wars Eng. tn 
Fr. (Rolls) 11. 11. 760 Quzdam mulier, vocata Pucelle de 
Dicu, capta est ab Auglis. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 641 
To shewe vnto you somewhat of y* mayden or pucell, 
which y* Frenshmen named La pucele de Dieu.) a 1548 
Hart. Chron, dex, VI 109 Hauyng in his company lone 
the Puzel, whoin he vsed as an oracle. 1592 Suaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 110 Excellent Puzel, if thy name he so. 
féid. 1. iv. 107 Puzel or Pusse], Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your 
hearts Ile stampe out with my Horses heeles. did. nt. ii. 
# Pucell that Witch, that damned Sorceresse. 1678 Butter 

Judi. Lady's Answ. 285 Or Joan de Pucel's braver name. 
1874 Gatronea Lancaster § York vii. (1875) 133 The 
Pucelle,.threw herself into the town [of Compiégne]. 

+2. A drab, a slut, a courtesan, Os. 

[e120 Marr. of London Stone in Hazl. EP. P. U1. 161 
Here begynneth the maryage of Londen Stone and the 
fayre pusell the hosse of Byllyngesgate.] 1583 Sruses 
Anat. Abus. s. (1879) 78 Vee shall not haue any Gentle. 
woman almost, no, nor yet any droye or pussle in the 
Cuttrey, but they will carye in their hands vosegayes. 
1607 tr. Stephens’ Apol. Herodot.98(N.), Some filthy queans, 
especially our puzzles of Paris, 1617 Minsuru Ductor, A 
Pusile, wull, or stinking weach. @2700_ B. Is. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, A dirty Quean, 2 very Puzzel or Slut. 

|Puceron (péseron, pdsron). [F., deriv. of 
puce flea: cf. CHareron.] A plant-louse or aphis. 
(Applied by Tucker to some insects (Coleoptera or 
Heteroptera) which dart about on the surface of 
water: also, erroneously, by Hill to the Podeura 
or Spring-tail and its allies, Co//embola of Lubbock.) 

1752 J. Hint Hist, Anim, 20 Podura,..This genus com- 
prehends the Pucerous of Reaumur, and other of the French 
writers. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. of Nad. (1834) 1, 358 ‘The 
little pucerons in water frisking nimbly about, as if delighted 
with their existence, 1840 HEREMAN Gardener's Libr. I. 
171 Aphis Rosae, Rose Louse...Synonyms.—Brown Rose 
Louse.—Red pucerou. 

Pucherite (pi xérait). A“, [ad. G. pucherit 
(1841 Frenzel), after the Pucher mine in Saxony, 
where it was found.J] Vanadate of bismuth found 
in brilliant reddish-brown crystals. 

1872 Dana Afiz, App. i, 12 Named pucherite from the 
locality. 1892 ZJid. 755 Pucherite..iu the closed tube decre- 
pitates. 

+Purchersum, a, Ods, (?) 

(The editor suggests ‘devilish’; but foser, demon, is not 
found till 250 years later. Pother, puther, which might 
have given puthersome, ‘troublesome, perplexing, difficult *, 
is also much later} 

13... Cursor Af, 2182 (Cott.) Iapheth had suns seuen, 
Aparti pnchersum to neuen |Got/. sinful for to neuen), 
Gomer, madan, icna, magog, Tubal, tiras, and mosog. 

Puck (pxk), pook (punk), 54.1 Forms: a, 1 
prica, 3-4 (9 Se.) puke, 4-7 pouke, 5 powke, 6 
pooke, 9 pook, pouk. £8. 6-7 pucke, 7- 
puck. y. 9 dial poake. [OE. pica = ON. 
pki a mischievous demon, Cf, W. pea, pivet, 
Ir. péca (Poors). Cf. Poxer 56.2, Pug sb.2 

The ulterior history of the name and the question whether 
it was originally Teutonic or Celtic, is unsettled.] 

An cvil, malicious, or mischievous spirit or demon 
of popular superstition, a. Treated as a nnique 
being, and in middle Eng, (te pouke) commonly 
identified with the biblical devil; from the 16th c. 
(with capital P) the name of a fancied mischievous 
or tricksy goblin or sprite, called also Robin Good- 
fellow and Hobgoblin. (In this last sense com- 
monly Pick.) 4 

a, azrooo iu Napier O. Z. Glosses xxiii. 2 Larbula [Le. 
laroula), puca. ¢1275 Sinners Beware 120 in O. £. Atise, 
76 Hwen dep schal cume Al hit wurp heom bi-nume, And 

e hitauht be puke [rime bruke]. 13.. S%. Gregory 243 in 
Jlerrig’s Archiv LVII. 62 3e0 mad pe croiz vppon his brest 
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forte hit saue fram pe pouke. 1362 Tancr. 2. Pd. A. x. 62 
Pcune hab be Pouke pouwer Sire Princess Auins wud, 
Ocer suche Maner Men. férd. x1. 158 Nigromancye and 
perimancie Pe pouke to Rise makeb. 1377 /dfd. B. xu. 
161 Ne noither hete, ne haille, ne non helle pouke. /éz¢d. 
xvt 264 Oute of be poukes pondfolde no meynprise may +s 
fecche. r595 SrensEe /Aithad, 341 Ne let the Pouke, nor 
other euill sprights,. Pray vs. 1757 W. ‘Tnospson //yan 
to Alay xxxiii. 6 Ne let hobgoblin, ne the pouk, profane 
With shadowy glare the light. 

8. 1590 Suaxs. Aids, Neu. i. go You are that shrew'd 
and knauish spirit Cal’d Rohin Good-fellow. Are you not 
hee, That frights the maidens...? ‘Vhose that Holmultarentl 
you, and swect Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall 
hane good Jucke. did. v. 438-42 As I am an Rect 
Pucke.. We will make amends ere long: Ilse the Pucke a 
lyar call...and Robin shall restore amends, 1627 DRAYION 
Nysuiphidia xxxvi, He meeteth Pucke, which most men call 
Hobgoblin, 76fdé.xxxvii, This Puck seemes but adreaming 
dolt, Still walking like a ragged Colt, And oft out of a Dush 
doth bolt, Of purpose to deceive us. @ 1635 Corset Jfcr 
Sor, Poems (1647) 11 ‘Uurne your clokes Quuth he, for Pucke 
is husie in these Oakes :..’Then turne your Cloakes, for this 
is Fairie ground, 1637 B. Joxson Sad Stepfh., Persons of 
the play:..Puck-hairy, or Robin-Goodfellow. fd. in. iv, 
O Puck, my Goblin! I have lost my belt. ¢1745 () Grav 
Characters of Christcross row Wks. 1884 1. 211 Pleased 
with his Pranks, the Pisgys call him Puck. 1832 Ritsox 
Latry T. 44 Puck, alias Robin Goodfellow, is the most 
active and extraordinary fellow of a fairy that we anywhere 
meet with, 1834 Mary IHowirt Sé. Nat. sist, Jloukey, 
Monkey, little merry fellow,.. Full of fun, 2s Puck could be; 
Harlequin might learn of thee! 1864 Le Faxu Uncle Silas 
11, vi. 88 And why the puck don't you let her out? 

b. with @and f/. One of a class or number of 
such demons, goblins, or sprites. 

¢ 1000 Bowlogue Glosses to Prudentius in Geriiania N.S. 
XI. 388 Uagantes denionas, wandrizeude pucan. 13.. 
Coer de L. 566, | wis, sere kyng, quod Ser Fouke, | wene 
that knyght was a pouke. /éie. 4326 He is no man, he is a 
pouke. 1867 Gotpinc Ovtd's Aért. 1X. (1503) 229 The 
couutrie where Chymara that same pooke Hath goatish 
bodie, lyons head and breast, and dragons taile. 1614 Sco. 
Venus (1876) 34 And that they may perceive the heavens 
frown, ‘he Poukes & Goblins pul the coucrings down, 1621 
Burton Anat, Med. tiie. ti (1624) 43 Those which Mizaldus 
cals A mbudones, that walke about midnight on great Heathes 
and desart places, which..diaw men out of the way, and 
leade them all night a hy way;..we commonly cal! them 
Pucks, 1824 J. MeCetrocn “ight, Scotd. II. 350 They 
are here, water spirits, and pucks, and witches. 

@. fransf. A person having the character or 
habits attributed to Puck; in ME. a wicked man, 
a ‘devil’; now, one given to mischievous tricks, 
esp. a mischievous child or youngster. 

e1qt2 Hoccreve De Reg. Prine, 1922 A deceyour..Good 
is a man eschewe swich a powke. 1852 Muxpy Qur 
Axntipfodes (1857) 192 Sharp and_ intelligent, but terribly 
spoilt, nothing could be done. ,without the interposition of 
this little meddlesome Puck. xg01 West. Gas. 10 July 1/3 
How much longer is a political Puck to he allowed to play 
the very mischicf with a national interest of such present 
magnitude? 

d, Often entering into place-names. 

946 in Birch Cart. Sax. H. 575 Palaud-gemeru pe sceotad 
dan to Pucan wylle. 11.. Chron. Monast. de Bello [Battle] 
(1846) 12 Per Puchehole usque at Westhbece, juxta terram de 
Bodeham, 1312 Close Noll 5 Edw. JZ m. 3 in Cal», 426 Puken- 
hale [co. York]. 1906 Kireine (2é#/e) Puck of Pook's Hill. 

e. Comb, + puck-bug, a bugbear, a malignant 
specire ; puck-led a. (dial.): cf. PIXy-LED. 

1582 Staxyuuast nets ut. (Arb.)89 That night in forrest 
to vs pouke hugs [L. #ania monstra] gastlye be tendred. 
x852 Aluies Antic. Worcestersh. (ed. 2) 418 The peasantry 
in Alfric (Worcs.], and those parts, say that they are some- 
times what they call Poake ledden; that is, that they are 
occasionally waylaid in the night by a mischievous sprite 
whom they call Poake., 1889 Gissine Both of this Parish 1. 
xi. 246 To be a-puckledden hy fancy. 

Puck, s.2 [Origin uncertain: see Note below.] 

1. (Also puck-dird.) The nightjar or goatsucker. 

1883 Sawvea Sussex Nat, i7ist.it.8 The ‘puck’ would fly 
hefore her, aud she did not dare to cross its path. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 97 lu mauy places. .it is 
cousidcred that animals either become blind or are infected 
with disease after being sucked [by the uightjar]. ‘The 
country-peopte in West Sussex call this complaiut ‘ puck’ 
or ‘ puckeridge '—perhaps from Puck, a malignant spirit— 
and the bird itself ‘ puck bird *. pineek 

2. A disease in cattle attributed to the nightjar. 

1834 Youartt Cattle 362 In some parts of Surrey, under the 
name of the puch, the fore-quarter, or the side, 1s the part 
mostly affected. 1879 Datziet Diseases Dogs (1892) 14 
Authrax,..a disease of cattle, known iu the vernacular as.. 
© quarter ill’, ‘joint ill', “hasty ', ‘puck’, ‘shoot of hlood’, &c, 

Note. Puck, puck-bird, and puckeridge are all rural names 
of the Goatsucker or Nightjar: it is not clear whether the two 
Intter are compounds of fxcé, or whether this is itself short 
for one or other of them. As the bird is the object of much 
obloquy and even superstitious dread, it is quite possibile that 
its name is derived from Puck sé.1, either as being ‘ Puck's 
bird ', or itself a puck or demon-bird; but the composition 
and meaning of Juckeridge then remain unexplained. The 
conjecture of some that the latter may be derived from 
Puck o. to hit, strike, and ridge, OE. Aryeg back, from the 
notion of its striking the backs of sheep and cattle and thus 
inflicting on them a fatal distemper (see PuckeatpceE, quot. 
1 would app. withdraw the group from any connexion 
with Puck sé, except as a secondary association. But 
-ridge may be an oral corruption of some other word.] 


Puck (pk), 56.8 [Origin obscure: cf. Puck v.] 
A flat india-rubber disk used for a ball, in bandy 
or hockey on the ice in Canada. 

_ 1891 Ficld 7 Mar. 334/3 The ball (or ‘ puck ’, asit is called) 
isa flat nee of india-rubber, circular in shape, about two 
inches thick, and with a diameter of about four inches, 


PUCKER. 


The game is played with, usually, seven a-side, and no 
striking with the stick is allowed, only pushing the ‘puck’ 
along the ice. 1894 Onfiug (U.S.) XXITL. 4o9/2 These 
men handle the Jittle innocent rubber puck as Paderewski 
handles the black keys of a piano. 

Puck (pvk), v. Obs. cxe. dial, [Pf root pur-: 
see PokE v]  érans. ‘Yo hit or strike; to butt. 

{fe1640 J. Suytn Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 12 Hee also 
woold to the threshing of the cock, pucke with hens, 
blindfold, and the likeJ 1862 Crayton #7ank O'Donnell 
57 ‘Vhe ball was struck here and there, often pucked up in 
the air, then let again Lefore it reached the ground. 1870 
Kensxeby /ireside Stories fred. 37 (ELD. D.) Fhe iam and 
the cow pucked her with their horns. 

Ilence Puck sé.4 (dia/.), a stroke; a stroke at the 
ball in the Trish yame of hurling. 

1900 19f4 Cent, XEVITI. 3¢6 The rival hurlers, meet 
together in wild rivalry for a puck at the ever Aying biel. 
1906 SomERVILLES Koss fish Vesterdays 95, 1 gave William 
a puck in the chest. 

2uck, 54.5 Short for Puckrisr 1, q.v. 

Puek, dial. var. Pook sé, a haycock. 

| Pucka, pakka (po'ki), @. (s6.) Anglo-dud. 
Also 8-g pukka, pucker, y pucea, puckah, 
pukkha. [a Hindi fetta (pokka) cooked, ripe, 
mature; hence, thorough, substantial, permanent: cf. 
Cvurens.] a. Applied to the larger of two weights 
of the same name: Of full weight, full, good ; 
also, genuine, thorough. +b. Strong, severe; 
malignant, as a fever. Obs, @. Sure, certain, 
rcliable; thorongh, out-and-out. d. Vermancnt, 
es}. as an appointment. @. Permanent, asa build- 
ing; solidly-built, of stone or brick and mortar. 

a. 1698 Fryer dee. &. ladia & P. 205 ‘Yhe Maund 
Pucka at Agra is double as much fas the Surat Manuod). 
1803 WrLLIxcton in Gurw, Desf. (1837) HL. 43 It should be 
in sufficient quantities to give 72 pu ers for each load. 
1857 Lo. Lawrence in Bosw. Smith £7/¢ (1883) IL. iar Vour 
Luhore men have doue nobly... Donald, Roberts, Mac, and 
Dick are all of them, Aucca trumps, 1893 G. ALLEN Seedy. 
evag I. 44 That's a good word...Is it pucker English, I 
wonder, b. 1765 Maris in PA Trans, LV 11 219 
Malignant fevers,.. here termed pucker fevers, meaning 
Gin the natives language) strong fevers. 1774 HAKKER iid. 
LXV. 206 Pucker fevers, 1788 Stockvare Jadian Wocab. 
(V.), Pucka,a putrid fever. ¢. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 
ro2/t Maha Rajah said it was necessary to witness it te 
make it pukka. 1858 Con. Keita Voune in Diary 4 Corr, 
1902) App. }. 329 On receiving pucka information. .that 
the Insurgents were at Singpore. , ad. 1800 Mise. Tracts 
in slsiatie Ann. Neg. 160f1 Near it the Nurbudda springs 
from a small pucka-coond or well that furnishes a perennial 
sueam, 1866 Trevelyan in Fraser's Mag. LXXILL, 215 
The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is his Appointment Pucka? 
e. 1784 Calcutée Gaz. 22 Apr. (¥, The Hoose, cook-room, 
b-ttle-connah, godown,etc., are all pucka-built. 1811 Maks. 
Suerwoop Jeary § &earer 2 A lady, who lived. .in a large 
puckah honse nearthe river. 1862 Torrens Prav. Zartary 
321 @ucka is an adjective, and when applied to a road, 
nmenns it isa metalled one; when toa wall, that it is solid 
masonry. 1897 Daily News 17 tg 3/7 At Dbubri all 
pakka buildings have been demolished, : . 

B. sé. a. A weight or system of weights which 
is larger than ‘entcha’, b. A copper coin not 
now used; also pucka piece. ce. A_ building 
material of permancnt nature, such as brick. 

1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. Ze. Jad. xxxiit. I, 9 Fort 
William was built..of Brick and Morter called Puckah, 
2 Composition of Brick-dust, Lime, Malasses,andcut Hemp. 
¢ 1813 Mrs. Suerwoop Ayah § Lady i. 12 UN make hera 
present of two puckah, to purchase cotton for a beginning. 


| Puckauly (pvko li). Anglo-nd. -Also § 
bucealy, 8-9 puckally, 9 puckalie, pacauly. 
(a. Hindi paéha/t a water-carrier, f. pakhal a large 
water-skin.] A water-carrier ; also, a water-skin. 

1789 Muxao Narrative xiii. 183 Auother very necessary 
establishment..which is two éuccalies to each company: 
these are two large leathern bags, for holding water, slung 
upon the back of 2 bullock. 1799 f7udi Advertiser 21 Dec. 
4/1 Black doctors, authorised Puckallys, Drummers. 1803 
Wettixcton in Gurw. Desf. (844) 1. 334 A puckalie from 
each corps of Native infantry in camp. 1803 PractvaL 
Ceylon v. 102 Water.. brought by means of hullocks in 
leathern bags, called here puckally bags. 

[Puck-ball, alleged syn, of Purr-BaLL 1, Puck- 
FIST 1: app. a misprint in Bailey’s Folio. 

(1708 Kersey, Puck jist or Puffball, a kind of Mushroam 
fullof Dust. So17z2- Baiwey (octavo).] 1730 Baiwey (folio), 
Puck-ball, Puck-fsi, a Kind of Mushroom full of Dust. 
1785 Jounson, Puchball or puckfist (from puck the fairy, 
a fairy's ball). Heuce in mod. Dicts.] 


Pucker (po'kaa), 56, [f next.] 

1. A ridge, wriakle, or corrugation of the skin or 
other substance, or a number of small wrinkles 
running across and into one another; esp. one 
caused in sewing together two edges of cloth, etc., 
by keeping the one edge fuller than the other, or 
by drawing the thread too tightly, so as to make 
the seam shorter than the cloth on either side. 

1744-50 W. Exits Afod. Husbandm, V1.1, 54 The Tasker 
does not make use of those sweeping horizontal Strokes. .if 
he does, he will beat up the Straw in Puckers. 1773 Jounson, 
Ruff,..2. Any thing collected into puckers or corrngations. 
1816 Bentnam puctihe (1821) 146 If, on the bed of roses.. 
there be but a single leaf that has a pucker in it. 1836 
Maaavat Avidsh. Easy x, The chin. was drawn in with un- 
natural seams and puckers. 2842 5. Loves, Handy Andy 
ii, His face..was screwed up to the scrutinising ucker. 
1875 Plain Needlework 14 If this be done, even by one 
thread per stitch, a pncker must necessarily ensue, 
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2. fig. A state of agitation or excitement; a 


flutter, a fuss. collog. 

1741 Ricnaroson Pasmela 1. 164 Mrs. Jewkes..sat down 
by me, and seem'd in a great Pucker. 801 Mar. Enocr- 
wortn i ngedina iii, Pe not ina petora pucker! 1883 J. 
Payn Thicker than Water xiii, The few things that did not 
agitate Mrs. Sotheran, or, to use her own homely phrase, 
‘put her into a pucker’, 1888 Howeirs Adunie Kilburn 
xxix, I told William when we first missed her..and he was 
in such a pneker about her. .that [etc.]. ’ 

3. Cont, as pucker-mouthed adj. 

1851 Scnootcrart 30 I’rs. (adian Tribes 377 A tall, not 
portly, red-mouthed, and pucker-mouthed man. 


Pucker (puke), z. 


the 16th c., prob. earlier in colloquial use. The 
form is that of a frequentative: see -ER5. ‘The 
root is prob. to be found in Poxe sd.1, a2 (ata. 


fok, pock), PockET, the notion being that of form- 
ing small bag-like or purse-like gatherings; cf. 
Verse v, in sense ‘to wrinkle up’, and F. pocker, 
Jaire des poches to bag, to pucker. Verbs of this 
class often shorten or obscure the original vowel: 
ef, clutter, flutter, sputter, stutter, etc.] 

1. txtr, ‘To contract or gather into wrinkles, 
small folds, cockles, or bulges; to become drawn 
together into irregular wrinkles or corrugations; to 
cockle. Often with z. 

1598 Fronto, Saccolare, to pucker or gather or cockle as 
some stuffes do being wet. 1602 Marston Aarlonio's Rew. 
ut di, May T be numd with horror, and my vaines Pucker 
with sing'ing torture. 1670 Si S. Crow in 12th Rep. Hist. 
JSS. Coma, App. v.15 The silke..beeing ill woven, will 
shrink and pucker. a 184§ Hoov Two Peacocks of Bedfout 
xxv, Ancient lips that puckered up in scorn. 1847 Ann. 
Satu Chr. Tadpole xxvi. (1879) 235 His waistcoat..had a 
propensity to pucker up over his chest. 1883 //ardwich’s 
Photogr, Chem. (ed. Taylor) 368 ‘T'o ensure a hard film.. 
which will not pucker up. 

2. rans. ‘Yo draw together or contract into 
wrinkles, bulges, or fnllnesses; to draw (the skin, 
lips, etc.) into ridges and furrows; to draw a seam 
too tight, so as Lo make the material bag on either 
side; to gather one side of (a seam) more fully 
than the other, either as a fault in sewing, or 
intentionally for some purpose. Often with 2/. 

1616 J. CHAMBERLAIN in Crt, §& Times Yas. 1 (1848) 1. 
423 ‘he nether parts... are crumpled and puckered un- 
towardly, 1639 R. Youne Sin Stiguiatized 19 Hee fell 
downe and not being able to rise againe had his belly 
puckered together like a sachell, before the chamberlain 
could come to help him, 1722 Buocetn Spect. No. jor P9 
An hideous Spectre,..his Skin puckered up in Wrinkles, 
19792 A. Youxc Trav. France 237 Their dress is very 
becoming; with jackets, the sleeves puckered and tied in 
puffs, with coloured ribbons. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1 
172/1 A continuation of the canal puckered up into numerous 
folds. 1876 Miss Brapoon 9%. Ha gards Dau. 111, 62 
Cynthia had finished her dozen of shirts, withont a gusset 
set awry, a seam puckered, or one deviation from a right 
line. 1886 J. K. Jerome édle Thoughts x. 116 Your pretty 
face will not be always puckered into wrinkles. 

b. aéso/. To make puckers or bulges in sewing. 

1862 Florence Witroav J/aliden of Our Day 98 When 
she observed poor Fan's big stitches and tendency to 
pucker. 188: Miss Braapvon Asfh. IL. 149, I get my thrend 
entangled, and begin to pucker, and the whole business 
goes wrong. ; : 

ce. érans. To form by puckering or gathering. 

1753 in Lond. Mag. Sept. 396 Poff and pucker up knots 
on your arms and your toes; Make yonr petticoats short. 

Puckered (py'kaid), £224. [Ef prec. +-ED 1] 
Drawn into puckers, wrinkles, or folds, as the skin, 
or as cloth, purposely or unintentionally, in sewing. 

1611 Cotar., Renfrongné, furrowed, as an angrie brow; 
wrimpled, crumpled, puckered. 1755 Jounson, Ruff, a 
pnekered linen ornament, formerly worn about the neck. 1796 
A. C, Bower Diaries § Corr. (1903) 163 My leilack bonnet 
T have had altered..; it is now made in what they call a 
puckered bonnet. 1818 La Belle Assemblée XVI. No. 
3108. 87/1 Innumerable rows of puckered muslin. 1870 
Morais Earthly Par. 11. ut. 131 He heard the shipmen 
speaking low With anxious puckered brows, 

tPuckerel. Oés. Also 6 pueckrel. [dim. 
of Puck sd.1 with suffix -ere/, -rel: cf. cockerel] 
A little puek or demon; an imp. 

€1580 Jerrene Bugkears i. iii, in Archiv Stud. Men. 
Sr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, hoh howlard, bygorn and 
Robin Cogdelaw. 1593 G. Girrorp Dial. cone. Witches 
(Percy Soc.) 9 She had three or fonre impes, some call then 
puckrels, one like a grey cat, another like a weasel. 

Puckerer, rare. [f. Puckerv.+-ER1,] One 
who or that which puckers, 

1778 in Asw, 1846 in Woacysrer; and in mod. Diets. 

Puckeridge (po*kéridz). [Origin obscure: 
connected with puck-bird ; see Notes. v, Puck sb.2] 
A name of the nightjar; also, a disease of cattle 
attributed to the stroke or bite of the nightjar. 

1789 G. Wuite Selborne, Fern-Owi (1875) 334 ‘The country 
people have a notion that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, or eve- 
Jarr, which they also call a puckeridge, is yery injurious to 
weanling calves, by inflicting, as it strikes at them, the fatal 
distemper, known to cow-leeches by the name of puckeridge, 
1885 [see Puck sb.? 1). 


Puckering (pzkerin), v4. sé. [f. Pucker v. 
+-1nc1,) The action of the vb. Pucker, or its 
result ; a drawing together or gathering of cloth, 
the skin, ete., into wrinkles or irregular folds. 

1611 Frorto, Crespatsiva, a puckring in any cloth or 


[Evidenced in the end of | 


1564 


clothes. 1797 M, Battie .Vord, Anal. (1807) 98 Stricture 
from the Pockering of the inner Membrane of the CEso- 
phagus. 1858 GLennv Gard. Everyday Bk. 1185/1 The 


flower should be circnlar, without puckering or frilling. 
1870 Eng. Alech. 4 Mar. 615/3 How can zine be Jaid..with- 
out puckering? 1893 Plain Needlework 14 Puckering in 
seaming is caused by the children holding the right elbow 
close to the right ae , 

Puckering (pukerin), ff/. a. | 
-InG%,] ‘hat puckers. (¢rans. and ue) 

1766 [Axstey] Sath Guide Epil. 287 Where oft, 1 ween, 
the Brewer's Cauldron flows With Elder's mawkish Jnice, 
and puckering Sloes. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. VL. 380 
A double ‘puckering string’, such as our grandmothers used 
in their workbags. 1897 Onting (U.S.) XXX. 354/1 A 
puckering frown of ripples upon the pool, 

Pucker-needle: see PucK-NEEDLE. 

Puckery (pz'keri), a. [f. Pucker 56. + -y.] 

1. Given to puckering; marked with puckers. 

1858 Caaryte /redh. Gi, v. vi. (1872) 11. 110 A..close- 
fisted old gentleman. .with puckery much-inquiring eyes. 
¢ 1860 Faravay Forces Nat. i. 42 The gold-leaf is puckery. 
1888 F. Ml. Crawroro Ji 7th Limtortals 1. iv. 81 A milliard 
of puckery, peppery, self-satisfied scientists, 

2, That draws the mouth together; astringent. 

1858 Hawtnoane Sr. § ft. Note-Bhs. (1881) IL. 180 
These grapes are better than pnckery cider apples. 1887 
H. P. Wetts in Harper's Vag. Feb. 451 To the human 
palate it is dry, insipid, and puckery, 

Puckery, obs. form of PuGGREE. 

+ Pucket. Ods. dial. (See quots.) 

1669 Worince Syst. Agric. (1681) 222 Gather them off in 
the Winter, taking away the Puckcts which cleave about 
the Branches, and burning them, /éfd. 330 Puckets, nests 
of Caterpillars, or such like Vermine. 1694 Ray S. 4 £.C. 
Words 74 Puckets, nests of Caterpillars, Sug 1987 in 
Grose Province. Gloss. Suppl. 


Puckfist (pu‘kfist). 


(f. as prec. + 


Also 7 puc-, pukfist, 
puckfoyst, 7-9 puckfoist. See also Hug, Dial, 
Did. [app. £ Peex sd] + Fist 36.2 Cf. Purr- 
FIST, -FoIsT, whieh appears about the same date.) 
1. The Puoff-ball, Lycoperdon Bovista. Also 
abbreviated puck. 


1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, I'll blow him into aire, | 


when I meet hint next: He dares not fight with a puck-fist. 
1609 C. Lureer Fens, Afon. x. (1623) Tiij, Next vato 
Brimstone [for smoking hees) is the smoake of Bunt or 
great Pucfists, Tuchwood, or Mushrums. 1766 Compete 
farmer s.v. Bee, The narcotic, or stupefying fume, is made 
with the. .large mushroom, commonly known by the name 
bunt, puckfist, or frog-cheese. /dfd., Cut off a piece of the 
puck, as large as a hen’s egg, and fix it in the end of asmall 
stick,..which place so that the puck may hang near the 
middle of an empty hive. 1893 S.E, Wore, Gloss. V4 1 
shud like a drap o* drink, fur [ feels as dry as a puck-fyst, 

2. A teri of contempt for an empty braggart. 

1599 BD. Joxson Lv. Man out of Huut.t,To be enamour'd 
on this dusty tnef, This clod, a whoreson puck-fist. 1605 
Tryadi Chev. w.i.in Bullen O. P2. IIL. 328 Giue me leane to 
inconnter this puckfist, and if 1 doe not make him ery 
Peccavi say Dicke Bowyer’s a powdered Mackrell. 1637 
Suirtey Zamiple uw. i, Lady, he is no man..A very puck- 
fist. Yacinta, What's that, I pray? ?’ain. A phantom, 
a mere phantom, 382r Scott Kendlw. xviii, A base be- 
sognio, and a puckfist. 

attrié, 1615 J. Taytoa (Water P.) Urania xxiv. Wks. 
(1630) 3/2 Then loue him; else his puckfoist pompe abhorre, 

+3. Aclose-fist,a niggard, (?an erroneous use.) 

1608 R. Mippreton Efigr. (1840) 13 Old father pnkfist 
knits his arteries, First strikes, then rails on Riot’s villanies. 
1630 B. Jonson New fun. ii, Pierce. A grazier’s may—— 
fer, O they are pinching puckfists !_ 7rux. And suspicions. 

Pucekish (py'kif), a. [f. Puck sd.) + -1su 1.) 
Of the nature of or characteristic of Puck ; impish, 
mischievons, capricious, Hence Pu'ckishness. 

1874 GREEN Short //ist, vii. § 3. 365 Her delight..broke 
out ina thousand puckish freaks. 1891 G. Merzoitn One of 
our Cong. 1, iv. 52 His Puckish fancy jack-o'-lanterning 
over it. 1900 Academty 28 Apr. 2365/1 The jeering sea 
had _puckishness enough to return upon its steps. 

t+ Puekle. Ods. (OL. pice, f. pica, Puck 56,1 
+-e/, -LE 1.) A kind of bugbear. 

e1000 Boulogne Glosses to Prudentius in Germania N.S. 
X1. 394/242 Fannos, wude wasan. Priages, pucelas. ¢ 1450 
Ponele [see Pucr-nEEDLE]. 1584 R.Scor Discov. Ih vtcher. 
vu. xv. 153 The hell waine, the fiefdrake, the puckle, ‘Tom 
thombe, hob gobblin,..and such other bugs. 1830 Scott 
Demonol, 180 That Phuca is a Celtic superstition from 
which the word Pook or Puckle was doubtless derived. 

Pucklike (pukjlaik), a. [f. Puck s6.1+-1ikz.] 
Like, or in the manner of, Puek; cleverly mis- 
chievons, puckish, imp-like, 

1845 Diseagut Syéi? i. xii, There was something of a 
Puck-like malignity in the temperament of Lord Marney, 
tgor Westin, Gaz. 19 Feb. 2/1 In a delightful mood of 
Pnek-like satire. 

Puwekling,. sonce-wd. [f. Puck sb.1+-Line 1] 
A little Puek. 

1890 N. P. To Sylvie in Life Lewis Carroll (1898) 2 
Though I still shall hold Thee, and that puckling De 
thy brother, Dear. 

Pu'ck-neesdle. [f. Puck 53.14 Nxepie.] A 
name for different weeds having needle-like or 
beaked frnit,as Shepherd’s needle (Seandix Pecten), 
and Stork’s-bill (Zrodium). So Pucker-needle. 

[¢1450 A/pdita (Anecd. Oxon.) 2 Acus muscata major, 
anglice pouclesnedele.] 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
I. 564 Puck-need/e is a weed that is often abundant on 
such lands as are hard tilled, 1836 W. D. Coorer Sussex 
Gloss. 27 Pookneedte, Cocle, an injurious weed. 1853 fbid. 
67 Pookneedte, Cockle, or Shepherd's needle... The sharpened 
end of the seed vessef of the wild geranium, probably fairies’ 


PUDDING. 


needle ;..called Beggar's needle in Worcestershire. 1861 
Miss Paatt Flower. Pi. 111. 77 Common Shepherd's necdle. 
.. These fruits are bright green..and sharp enough to merit 
the names applied to the plant of. Pucker-needle [etc]. 

Puckoon, variant of Puccooy. 

Pud (pzd). [Of unknown origin. Cf. Pan sé.3, 
also Du, foot paw.] A nursery word for the hand 
of a child or fore-foot of some animals. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iv. 14 Excoriation or fleaing 
the Podes [may be set as an panivalent) for giving leather 
to the Pndds. 1822 Lama E£éla Ser. 1. Distant Corre- 
spondents, The Kangaroos..with those little short fore puds. 
1865 Cornh, Mfag. Mar. 296 The child’s tiny white puds pat 
the jolly cheeks and pull the yellow beard. F 

Pud, pudde, obs. ff. Poop, a Russian weight. 
Pudden, puddening: sce Puppine sé. and v. 
Pudder (pudar),v. Ods.or dial, [Of unknown 
origin: the quot. from <Averen Niwle a1225 
appears to contain the word, which otherwise is 
not known till near 1600. App. distinet from 
fudder, collateral form of PoTHER sd. and v.] 

1. intr, To poke or stir about with the hand or 
a stick; (of an animal) to poke or rout, with bill 
or snout; to dabble in water, mud, or dust. 

[a1225 Ancr. R. 214 [He] lid ever iden asken, & fared 
abuten asken & bisiliche stured him..& hlowed perinne, & 
ablent him sulf; padered (4/8. 7. puderes] & maked 
perinne fignres of augrim.] 1591 SyLtvEestes Du Bartas 1. 
v. 175 Fishes..Some almost alwaies pudder in the mnd Of 
sleepy Pools. 1601 Hottann Péiny x. Ixxi. 1. 306 Some peck 
and pluckit with theirhookt bils, others pudder into their food 
with their broad nebs. 1611 Cotcr., Boxrdvtter,. to paddle, 
or pudder, in the myre. 1639 T. ve Gray Compl. Horsem, 
153 He will not drinke much, but pudder long with his 
nose in the water. 1647 Warp Simp. Codler (1843) 2 To 
pudder in the rubbish, and to raise dust in the eyes of more 
steady Repayrers, A 

2. intr, To go ‘poking’ afoué; to potters to 
meddle and muddle, to dabble (2). 

1624 Bacon Let. to Sir H, May, You may perhaps think me 
partial to Potycaries, that have been ever uddering in physic 
all my life. 1643 T. Gooowin Triad Christian's Growth 
u. ii. (4650) 69 Many..who have gone puddring on (as 1 may 
so speak) in the use of other meanes. a 1677 Barrow Ser. 
xxi. Wks. 1687 1. 307 We shall obtain vast benefit, much 
greater than we can hope to get by puddering in the 
designs or doings of others. 1863 Cowpen CLarke Shaés, 
Char. xvii. a Lica to the natural talk of those carriers, 
puddering abont with their lanterns. ; 

Hence Pu'ddering 24/. sd. and pf/. a., poking, 
pottering, muddling, meddling ; + puddering-pole, 
a pole to poke with. 

1603 Hotiano Plutarch’s Afor. 139 In other mens letters 
they keepe a puddering, they open and reade them. 1674 
N. Fairrax Balk §& Selv. To Rdr., Leave to lay his eggs 
in his own nest, which is built beyond the reach of every 
mans puddering pole. 1811 Lame Motes Specimens fr. 
Fuller Wks. (1895) 270 One feels the ashes of Wicliffe 

liding away out of the reach of the Sumners, Commissaries, 
Oitieia s, Proctors, Doctors and all the pnddering rout of 
executioners of the impotent rage of the baffled Council. 

Pudder, sé. vare—', archaic or erroneous 


variant of PUDDLE sé, 

1889 Stevenson Mlaster of B. iii, We found the body of a 
Christian. .lying in a pudder of his blood. 

Pudder, obs. or dial. var. of PoTHER sd. and v. 

Pudding (pudiy), 54. Forms: 3-4 poding, 
4-6 podyng, (6 -ynge), puddyng; 5 podding, 
-yng, (6 -ynge); poodyng; puddingh; 5-6 
puddynge; 6 pooding, pooddyng, Se. puding ; 
6- pudding, (6 -inge, 6-9 dial. and wulyar 
pudden, -in, 8 puden). [ME. poving, puddyng: 
derivation uncertain: see Note below. | 

I. 1, The stomach or one of tbe entrails of a 

pig, sheep, or other animal, stuffed with a mixture 
of minced meat, suet, oatmeal, seasoning, etc., boiled 
and kept till needed; a kind of sausage: for 
different varieties, see Buack, Hoc’s, WHITE 


PuDDING. Now chiefly Se. mee oe be “A 
¢1305 Land Cokayne 59 Pe pinnes fat inges Ric! 
mera princez ane oas 1377 Lance. P. Pi. B. xi. 62 
He eet many sondry metes, mortrewes and puddynges. 
¢ 1430 Twe Cookery-bks. 42 Puddyng of purpaysse..putte 
ve in be Gutte of be purpays. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 

a ra ag ik (S. hak kys paddies 1530 PALSGR. 259 
Puddyng, dowtayn. sid. 265 Sausedge a podyng. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health exlix. (1636) 146 Of the inward of beasts 
are made Puddings, which are best of an hog. rs9a NAsHE 
Four Lett. Confut. (1593) 28 Every thing hath an end, and 
apudding bath two. 1615 Maaknam Lug. Housew. (1660) 
178 Pudding which is called the Haggas or Hageus, of 
whose goodnesse it is vain to boast. 1617 Moavson /¢in. m1. 
I iii, 81 In lower Germany they supply the meale with 
bacon and great dried peddiage, which puddings are 
sauory and so pleasant. 1659 Howeu. Proverbs, Lett. 
Advice, There must be Suet as well as Oatmeal to make a 
Pudding. 1712 Aopison Sfec’. No. 269 P 8 He had sent 
a string of tiogemtadia s..to every poor Family in the 
Parish. 17.. ‘Get up § bar the door’ vii, in Herd (1776), 
And first oe ate the white puddings, And then they ate 
the black. a 1801 R. Gate Elegy Pudding Liszie vil, The 
puddings, bairns, are just in seen re newly made. 
1819 Sporting Mag. V. 32 In Suffolk, black puddings made 
in guts are called links. 


+b. A stuffing like the above, roasted within 


the body of the animal. Oés. d 
rs96 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv. Ne That rosted Manning 
Tree Oxe with the Pudding in his cath Ue E, Lone 
Trial of Dog‘ Porter’ in Hone's Every-day Bk, 11. 203 His 
worship iad bia (ahare] roasted, witha pudding in his belly. 


PUDDING. 


2. (Chiefly a7.) ‘The bowels, entrails, guts. Now 
dial, and Se, [So OF. ¢odeyu, bowel, 14th c. in 
Godef.] 

1444 Coventry Lect Bh, 208 Quod nullus deineeps lavet 
lez poodynges ad le condites sub consimili pena. 15830 
Lynpesay Jest. Papyngo 1157 Tak thare, said he, the 
puddyngis, for thy parte. 1573 L. Luovp Marrow of (ist. 
(1653) 245 The Fox..did bite and scratch the young man so 
sore, that his puddings gushed out of his side. 1597 Low 
Chirurg. (1634) 107 ‘They (windy tumours] are sometimes in 
the ..capacity betwixt ‘the puddings and periton. 1796 
PEeGcEe Anonyur. (1809) 356 An antient monument in stone, 
of a Knight lying prostrate in armour, with what they 
call his puddings, or guts, twisted round his left arm, anid 
hanging down to his belly. 1847 Le Faxu 7. O'Brien 255 
Dar to touch me,~and I'll let the light into your puddens. 

+3. a. ?Some kind of artificial light or frework. 
b. A kind of fuse for exploding a mine. (Cf. F. 
boudin and saucissou in Littré.) Obs. 

1527 in Sharp Coz. A/ys¢. (1825) 185 Payd to hym pat bayre 

podyngs for bothe nyghts..vjd. 1549 /érd., Payd to 

boye pat bere b* podyngs jd. 1691 alt betw. Eng. & 
Denmark in Magens Insurances (1755) 11. $34 Under 
Contraband Goods are understood..Cannons, uskets,.. 
Granadoes, Puddings, Torches, Carriages for Ordnance. 

4. Naut, a A wreath of plaited cordage 
placed round the mast and yards of a ship as 
a support; a dolphin. b. A 
damage to the gunwale of a boat; a fender. 
The binding on rings, etc., to prevent the chafing 
of cables or bawsers. (So F. botdiv.) 

@1625 Nomenct, Navalts (Harl. MS, 2301) If. 5g b, 
fnddings, are Roapes nailde rounde to the Yarde-armes.. 


close to the ende. .to sane the Robbins from galling a sunder 


‘pon y® yards... Also the seruing of the Anchor with Roapes 
to saue the Clincke of the Cabilf from galling against the 
Iron is called the Pudding of the Anchor. 1706 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 80 Shew me the Gentleman, 
crys he, that can knot or splice, or make a Pudding as 
it should be, 1886R.C. Lestie Sea-fatnter's Log 149 The 
bow of such boats is protected by a large fixed feculer, or 
‘pudding * of cocoa-nut-fibre rope. 

5. fig. Applied to a stout thick-set person. 

1858 Hawtnorne Jr. § 7t. Note-Bhs, VW. 31 What could 
possibly have stirred up this pudding of a woman? 


II. 6. A preparation of food of a soft or moder- 
ately firm consistency, in which the ingredients, 
animal or vegetable, are either mingled in a farina- 
ceous basis (chiefly of flour), or are enclosed in a 
farinaceous ‘crust’ (cf. DumpLine), and cooked 
by boiling or steaming. Preparations of batter, 
inilk and eggs, rice, sago, tapioca, and other 
farinaceons substances, snitably seasoned, and 


cooked by baking, are now also called puddings, 

The earliest use (connecting this with 1) apparently implied 
the boiling of the egipesinion ina bag or cloth (pudding- 
éag or -cloth), as is still often done; but the term has been 
extended to similar preparations otherwise boiled or steamed, 
and finally to things baked, so that its meaning and applica- 
tion are now rather indefinite. are 

a. with @ and 2/., as an individual thing. 

1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe (1543) 8ob, Take oyle of roses, 
cruines of bread, yolkes of egges, & cowes mylke, wyth a 
litle saffron, seeth them togyther a lytle as ye wolde make 
a pudding. 1589 River S7é/. Schol. 1162 A pudding made 
of milke, cheese, and herbs, soretunt, herbosum moretum. 
1692 Tavon Good House-w, ix. 73 In Puddens it is usnal to 
mix Flower, Eggs, Milk, Raisins or Currants, and sometimes 
both Spee Suet, the Fat or Marrow of Flesh, and severat 
other things. 173z Pope £4, Bathurst 346 One solid dish his 
week-day meal affords, An added Ddding solemniz'd the 
Lord's. 1736-7 Lp. Casttepuarow Let. 20 Swift 17 Jan, 
Your puddings..are the best sweet thing I ever eat, 1747 
Mas. Grasse Cookery vii. 70 In boiled Puddings, take great 
Care the Bag or Cloth be very elean...1f you boil them in 
Wooden-bowls, or China-dishes, butter the Inside before 
you putin eine Batter: And all baked Puddings, butter the 

Pan or Dish, before the Pudding is putin. 173 Jounson, 
Pudding, a kind of food very variously compounded, but 
generally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 1851 ReA. Furies 
Gt. Exhibition (1852) 55 United States,—Maize-flour, com- 
monly called. .‘corn-flour ’ in the U.S...is extensively used 
for puddings and other purposes in that country. 

b, Without @ or £/, as name of the substance. 

1670 Eacuarn Cont. Clergy 87 Mr. Clerk's Lives of famous 
men,..sucb as Mr. Carter of Norwich, that used to eat such 
abundance of pudden. 1685 S. Westey Magrots, Tobacco 
Pipe, For that can best as you may quickly prove Settle the 
wit, as Pudding settles Love. 1718 Pore Let. to Ear 
Burtington, \f you can dine upon a piece of beef, together 
with a slice of pudding. @17a1 Paton Aferry Andrew oe 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, But eat 

our pudding, slave, und hold your tongue. 1876 G, 
Westerns Beauch, Caycer xviii, Our English pud aa 
fortnitons concourse of all the sweets in the grocer’s shop. 
Mod. Fuading is usually eaten after meat. F 

ce. With defining word, i aed the essential 
ingredient, as apple-, bread-, fish-, lemon-, marrow-, 
meat-, milke, pease-, plum-, potato-, rice-, sago-, 
steak-, suet-pudding, ete. Also Christmas pudding 
(CHRISTMAS 4), Sussex pudding, Yorkshtre pud- 


ding. (See also these words.) 

1616 [see Marrow sé, 5]. 1711 [See Plum puppinc). 1726 
Arsutunot Diss. Dumpling 6 Vhe many sorts of Pudding 
he made, such as Plain Pu cles Plumb Pudding, Marrow 
Pudding, Oatmeal oe arrot Pudding, Saucesage 
Pudding, Bread Pudding, lower Pudding, Suet Pudding. 
1747 Mas. Guasse Cookery vii. 68 Calf's-Foot Pudding. 
fbid, 697 Stake-Pudding...Let your Stakes be.. Beef or 
Mutton, + Mas. Raprato Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 181 
To make a Yorkshire Pudding to bake Under Meat, 1825-9 
Mas. Suerwoon Lady of Manor 1V. xxiv. 142 Their having 


pad to prevent | 


1565 


a tansy pudding at Master. 1862 Mas. H. Woon .i/ss, 
Hallib, 11, iti, A delicious lemon pudding. 1883 flarper's 
Alag. Apr. 654/1 A Sussex pudding, or great boiled dumpling 
filled with meat instead acon 

d. Proverb. (See also PROOF sh, 4.) 

168a N.O. Boflean's Lutrin i. Argt.23 The proof of th’ 
Pudding’s seen i’ th’ eating, 1790 Winonam Speeches 
Parl. 4 Mar. (1812) 1, 189 Let us. .apply to the British 
Constitution a homely adage,..—ihat ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 1900 <t¢henaum 21 July 97/3 
After all, the proof of a padding is in the eating. 

7. fig. Material reward or advantage: esp. in 
allit. antithesis to Arafse. (Without a or 77.) 

1728 Pore Dune. 1. 54 Where, in nice balance, truth with 
gold she weighs, And solid pudding against empty praise. 
1821 Lvron Dubie tu. Ixxix, He turn‘d, preferring pudding 
to no praise. 1843 Cartyte Past 5 Pr. iv, Your own 
degree of worth or talent, is it.. measurable by the conquest 
of praise or pndding it has brought you to? 

8. fransf. Anything of the consislency or appear- 
ance of a pudding (in sense 6), 

1731 P. Stiaw Three Ess. Artif. Philos. 6 Without the 
- danger of making what, in the Langnage of Distillers, is 
termed a Pudding. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller t. i 11760) § 
Danger of coagulating the Male, or what Distillers call, 
making a Pudding. 1902 Cornisn Naluradist Thames 92 
The soaking rains have made a pudding, even of the pasture. 

b, sec. (In recovering oil fiom waste suds.) 

1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 51 ‘Tanks are 
prepared to reccive the suds...The thicker portion at the 

attom is..run into a filter-bed of sand and gravel, through 
which the.,water gradually filters, leaving the solid and 
greasy matter behind. ‘This is laid in cloths and called 
“puddings ', which are pressed in hydraulic or steam presses 
ull all che oil is squeezed ont. ‘ 

9. slang. Poisoned or drugged liver, etc. used by 
burglars, dog-stealers, etc. to destroy dogs or 
render them insensible. (Cf, Puppine a}, g. 1838.) 

1887 Horstey Jottings /r. Fail i.17 There was a great 
tyke lying in front of the door, so I pulled out a piece of 
isan threw ittohim, 1891 Daé/y Vews 29 Jan. 7/1 

Je was found in possession of a dog collar and lead, a 
muzzle, anda quantity of prepared liver knawn as ‘ pudding’. 

10. = Jack-ruppixe. Obs. 

¢ 1675 Viturrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Sat. Follies -lge Wks. 
(1752) 111_ And play the pudding in a May-day farce. a 1680 
Deuter Aen, (1759) 1. 163 No Pudding shall be suffer'd 
ta be witty, Unless it be in order to raise Pity. 

TIL, UL. attrib, and Comb. a. Of a pudding 
or puddings, as pudding-eater, -cating, -maker, 
smanufactory, -raceé (RACE sb,2 9); also plaiding- 
like adj. 1. Used in the making or consumption 
of pudding, as pudding-book, -bowl, -cloth, -crock:, 
-dish, -mould, pan, ae -spoon, -stich, 

1865 (¢it¢e) Massey and Son's Comprehensive ~Pudding 
Book, containing above one thousand Recipes. @ 1584 Your 
Yhumte 89 in Hazl. £.P.P. WW. 181 He sate vpon the 
“Pudding-Boule, the candle for to hold. 1895 Kirtinc 2ud 
Pungle Bk, (ed. Tanchn.) 177 Bylot’s Island stands above the 
ice like a pudding-bow! wrong side up. 1495 Vil! of Gefereys 
(Somerset Ho.), "Podding crokke. 1829 Loxcr. in Lee 
(1891) L. 163 The Devil, dressed like a collier, with sniutty 
face and *pudding-dish hat, 1726 Aaautunot Diss. Dunp- 
fing 23 Let _not Englishmen therefore be asham‘d of the 
Name of *Pudding-Eaters. /é77.6 In the Esteem of this 
*Pudding-eating Monarch. 1540 Patsca. Acolastus Liij, 
The pulters, cokes, “puddyng makers, 17a Aaputuxor Diss. 
Dumpling 5 This John Brand, or Jack Pudding,. .his Fame 
had reached France, whose King would have given the World 
to have had our Jack for his Pudding-Maker. 1874 Lise 
Carr Jud. Gwynne 1. iv. 116 If not in the way of your 
*pudding manufactory. 1904 Daily Chron. 19 July 8/5 
Lining a *pudding-mould with thin slices of ‘bread and 
butter, 1662 R. Maruew Unt. Adch. § 116. 190 In an old 
*pudding pan, or a frying-pan, keep them always stirring. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. ix, The *pudding:plates had 
been washed in a litte tub. 1787 Burns 7 a /ageis 2 
Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, Great chieftain o° the 
“puddin-race! 17.. E. Santa Compé. Housew. (1750) 183 
Mix it with a broad *puddingstick ; not with your hands. 

CG. Special Combs.: + pudding-ale, cheap ale, 
probably ‘from its being thick like pudding’ 
(Skeat); pudding bree, broo, Se, the water in 
which puddings (sense 1) have been boiled; 
pudding-cake: see quot.; + pudding-cart, an 
offal or refuse cart (cf. sense 2); pudding-face, 
a large fat face; hence pudding-faced a3 
+ pudding-filler (from sense 2), one who lives to 
eat, a glutton; pudding-fish, = PUDDING-WIFE 2 


| (Hamilton Diet. Terns 1825) ; +pudding-gut, the 


entrail or skin used in making puddings (sense 1); 
pudding-head, a stupid person; hence pudding- 
headed a.; pudding-heart, soft-heart, coward; 
tpudding-house, (a) the stomach or belly 
(wulgar); (6) an offal house; pudding-meat, 
the meat stuffing for a pudding (sense 1); +pud- 
ding-pack, = peudding-tobacco; pudding-pipe, 
the pod of an Indian tree, Cassia fistula, hence 
called Feraebiks te free; t+ pudding-pit, ?a pit 
into which offal is thrown; pudding-poke, the 
long-tailed tit, Aeredula rosea ; + pudding-sleeve, 
a large bulging sleeve drawn in at the wrist or 
nbove; also as/rid.; hence pudding-sleeved a.; 
+ pudding-tobacco, compressed tobacco, made 
in rolls resembling a padding or sausage [cf. F. 
loudin de tabac]; pudding-turnip, a variety of 
turnip; + pudding-wright, one who makes pud- 
dings. Also PupbinG-BaG, -Grass, -PIz, ete. 


PUDDING. 


1377 Lascu P. £2. B. ¥. 220 Peny ale and *podyng ale 
she poured togideres For laboreres and for low folke. Lie 
‘Get up & bar the Door’ ix.in Herd (1776) V1. 160 What ails 

ye at the *pudding-broo, That boils into the pan? fdid. x, 
Vill ye kiss my wife before my een, And scald me wi’ pudding 
bree? 1875 Srssex Gloss, * Pudding-cake, a composition of 
flour and water boiled ; differing from a hard dick in shape 
anly, being flat instead of round. 1862 in Strype Stow's Surv. 
(1754) TE. v. xxi. 421/1 The *Pudding-Cartof the Shambles 
shalt not go afore the LLour of Nine in the Night, or after the 
Hour of Five in the Morning. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. xlv. 297 Let me see what a mixture of grief and 
Surprize may be beat up together in thy “puden-face. 1784 
J. Garry in Lect, Paguet. ii. (1848) 94 The hatchet or the 
pudding face. 1847 L. Munt .Wex, Women, §& Bok it 
Four boys going to school, very *pudding-faced, 
Duspar Poems xiv. 69 Sic *pudding-fillaris, discending 
down frome milflaris, Within this land was nevir hard nor 
sene. 1598 Frorio, Seriézzdifa..,a reede that cookes vs ta 
blow the *pudding guts before they fill them. 1726 ArsuTu. 
not Diss. Dumpling 17 O wou'd..this little Attempt of 
Mine may stir up some ‘Padding-headed Antiquary to 
dig his Way through all the mouldy Records of Antiquity. 
1867 in Dickens Lett., fo Miss Hogarth 16 Dec. (1893) 649 
Surely it is time that the pudding-headed Dolky retired into 
the native gloom from which he has emerged. 1834 Sin H. 
Vavior aad Pt, Artevedde i i. 70 Go, *pudding-heart ! 
Wake thy luge offd and white liver hence. 1596 Nasik 
Saffron Walder Pivb, What.a commotion there was in his 
entrayles or “puddi:g-house for want of food, 1609 Row- 
lanps Anaue of Clubtes 24 His pudding-house at length 
Legan to swell. 1620 MW cstzvard for Surelts (Percy Soc.) 5 
The pudding-house at_ Brooke's wharfe. 1777 Brann fof, 
<lutig. App. 355 A Kind of *Pudding-Meat, consisting of 
Blood, Suet, Groats, etc.  @ 1618 Svivester /ebacco 
Fattercd 781 Impose so deep a Taxe On all these Ball, 
Lenfe, Cane, and ‘Pudding-packs. 15997 Grerarpn J/ferbad 
ut Isvil, 12y2 Cassie fistula. “Vudding Pipe tree... 
Cassia fistula. may also be Enalished Pudding Pipe, because 
the coc or pipe is like a pudding. 1760 J. Lee Jairad. Boe. 
App. 324 Pudding Pipedree, Cassia. 1866 Treas. Bot. 233. 
ts93 GG. Harvny Pierce's Super 47 Vhe person, that 
vader his hand-writing hath stiled him. .the ag-pudding 
of fooles, & the very *pudding-pittes of the wise, or honest. 
@ 82g Forsy Moc. A. eluglica 2 9 It [wren's-nest] is 
otherwise, and more deseriptively at ee called a *pudding- 
poke's nest. 1848 Zuclogist VI. 2186 The Pfarus] caudatas 
Is the ‘pudding-poke’, 1708 Swirr Baxcés & Philemon 
120 He sees... About each arm a “pudding-sleeve. 1720 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) VIL. 97 The Whiges and the 
Enemies of the Universities, who all go in Pudding-sleeve 
Gowus. 1599 B. Jonson Cyathia's Rez. 11.1, He. never.. 
prayes hue for a pipe of “pudding tabaceo, 1598 R. Dernarp 
tr, ference's Exnuch wii, Cookes, *pudding-wrights. 

Ilcnce (zouce-wds.) Puddingish a., of the nature 
of a pudding; Pu-ddingize 7. frvans., lo make a 
pudding of; Purddingless a., withont pudding. 

1866 KR. Bucnanan in dcademy 15 June (1g01} 506/12 
Right stately sat Arnold, With *puddingish England 
serenely disgusted, 1726 ArsuTunor (iss. Dumpling 20 
Physick is only a *Puddingizing or Cookery of Drags. 
1855 Hlouseh. Words X11. 168 We went *puddingless that 
Christmas-day. 

[Vote ME. poding, mod. pudding, and F. +t bodin, boudin, 
have so many points in common that, but for the difficulties 
of form, they would at once he identified as the same word. 
They both appear first in the 13th century, had at first 
exactly the same sense (still retained in Sc.), and agree to 
a great extent in their transferred uses. Even the difference 
of form is not insuperable; ~ for Fr. or L, 4 occurs also in 
purse, I. bursa, ¥, dourse, and the existence of Eng. words 
in fud- (see below) might by a species of folk-etymology 
facilitate the substitution here final -# might be identified 
with Eng, -/ng; the interchange of -fng and -7n is actually 
seen inthe later puddin, Audden. Vhe identity of the words, 
though highly probable, cannot however be held to be 
praved, aul the matter is rendered more uncertain by the 
absence of any certain derivation of the Fr. word. In the 
same sense, It, has or had dofdone (Florio), and L. dotuluss 
the former appears to be closely akin to F. doudins with 
the latter connexion is more difficult, thongh to its stem 
éot- some would refer dondin and doxder to pont the lips, 
Leaving the Fr. aside, the origin of the Eng. word has been 
sought in a stem “fad- to swell, bulge, inferred from rare 
OK, pudue, ‘struma', wen, Westphal dial. puddek lump, 
pudding, LG. pudde-wurst black-pudding, puddig thick’ 
stumpy (Brem, Whceh.); ef. also Eng. dial. pod, Se. pud 
belly, pod boil, ulcer, and Popce, Pupce; but it is not at 
all certain that the notion of swelling enters into the original 
sense. Poe ene (1754) and foudingue, mod.Du. 
fang, mod.LG. pudding, pudden, duddin, Ger. budding, 

a. budding, Sw. pudding, are all from the Eng. word in 
its current sense; the Irish sutog and Gael. éxtag (in this 
sense) are also from Eng.] 

Pudding (pu'din), » Also (dia/. and vulgar) 
pudden, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vaus, To supply or treat with pudding or a 
pudding-like substance. 

2a 1600 1, T. Grim, Colliery Croydon un. i, Now 1 talk of 
a Pudding,..1 am old dog at it. Come lone, let's away, 
Ile pudding you. 1858 Lewis in Youatt Dog (NLY.) ve 
175 Thieves..are said to have a method of quieting the 
fiercest watch-dogs by throwing them a narcotic ball, which 
they call ‘puddening the animal’. [See Pupoine sd. gl 
1882 Fereman in Stephens Life § Lett. (1895) 11. 264 So 
Mrs. Macmillan and her doctor..bathed me and dosed me 
and puddinged [#.¢. poulticed] me behind and before. ‘ 

2. Naut, To wrap with tow as a protection 


against chafing. See PuppING sb. 4. 

a7ir W. SutHEeRtann Shipbuitd, Assist. 142 To Pudden 
the Yards, to nail Pieces of old Rope round them, to pre- 
serve them from galling. 1833 Maravar P, Simple xiv, He 
was afraid to pudding an anchor on the fore-castle, 1886 
R. CG. Leste Sea Painter's Log ae * oii the 
anchors’,.. or ‘clappiog a service on the cable *. 

Hence Puddening (pu'd’nin) vd/.56., Maud. etc: 


see quots, and cf. PUDDING $d. 4, 


23 


1500-20 


PUDDING-BAG. 


1769 Farconer Dict, Marine (1776) sv. eluchor, The 
ring is..covered with a number of pieces of short rope,.. 
called the puddening, and used ta preserve the cable from 
being..chafed by the iron. did, Puddening,..a thick 
wreath, or circle of cordage, tapering from the middle 
towards the ends, and fastened about the main-mast and 
fore-mast of a ship,to prevent their yards from falling down, 
when the ropes by ea they are usually suspended are 
shot away in battle. 1866 W. HENoERSON Fodk Lore N. 
Counties 12 Much importance attaches to the baby's first 
visit to another house, on which occasion it is expected that 
he should receive three things—an egg, salt and white bread 
or cake. Near Leeds this ceremony is called Puddening, 

Pu'dding-bag. A bag in which a pndding 
is boiled. Also ¢ransfiand fig. Cf. pudding-poke. 

1626 in Nares (Halliw.}, [A piece of Sail-cloth] ahout half 
a yard long, of the breadth of a pudding-bag, 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No. 40. 262 From the purple Bishop and his 
horned Mitre to the bare-legged Capuchin with his picked 
Pudding-hag. 4795 Woncort (P. Pindar) Pradariana 
Whs. 18121 V.207 Turning, like Pudding-bags Meninsideout. 
1881 Durrizin Don Quix. 11. 538 The house of this lady is 
in a pudding-bag without any opening at the hottom, 1885 
Swainson frau. Names Birds 32 The penduline form of 
the nest [has] obtained for the bird (British “Long-Tailed 
Titmouse] the names of..Poke pudding or Poke bag... 
Pudding bag (Norfolk). 


+ Pudding-grass. 0ds. Pennyroyal. 

1538 Turner Liledles, Origanui,.est herba quam uul- 
gus appellat Peny ryall, aut puddynge gyrse. 1562 — 
fleréaé un, 106 b, Puddyng grasse. 1629 Parkinson Para- 
disus 477 Pennyroyall..vsed to be put into puddings,..and 
therefore in diners places they know it by no other name 
then Pudding-grasse. 1760 J. Lee fatrod. Lot. App. 324 
Padding-grass, Meutha. 

Pudding-pie. 
pastry; esf. a dough pudding containing meat, 
baked in a dish; a tart made with pie-erust and 
custard : sce quot. 1829. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in dard. Afise. (Malh.) 11. 272 He 
bronght with him a pudding pie, pretilie powdered with 
such hot spices as his countric..dothafforde. 1632 Massin- 
GER City Madan wv, iv, Exchange wenches Coming from 
eating pudding-pies on a Sunday At Pimlico or Islington. 
1663 Burien //ied. 1. ii, 547 Some ery‘d the Covenant 
iastead Of Pudding-pies and Ginger-bread. @ 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Augtia, Pudding-pie,a piece of meat plunged in 
batter and baked in a deep dish, thus partaking of the 
nature of both pudding and pie,..a ‘toad ina hole’. 1829 
Hose Vear-0h. 361 The pudding-pies are from the size of a 
tea-cup to that of a small tea-saucer. They are flat..made 
with a raised crust, to hold asmall quantity of custard, with 
currants slightly sprinkled on the surface. ¢ 1900 Jeeton's 
Every-day Cook. Bk, 42/2 Folkestone Pudding-Pies. 

b. alirtd., as pudding-fie man, woman. 

¢1680 Koxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 77 At every Corner, and in 
every strect, This Pudding-pye- Woman be sure you oft 
shall meet. 1705 Hearne Codlect. 6 Dec. (O.H.S.) I. 117 
A Pudding Pye man with whose Puddings .. the first 
Founders of the Socicty were..pleas'd. 

+ Pudding-prick. 0/s. A slender wooden 
skewer (see Prick sd. 14) with which the ends of 
a gut containing a pudding were fastened. Often 
in similative phrase: sce quots. 1562, 1611. 

a3g18 Skecton Magayf, 2122 As huksters they huckeand 
they stycke, And pynche at the payment of a poddynge 
prycke. @1533 Frith Axszw. A/ore (1548) L vj, Hys proue 
shall not be worth a podynge prycke. 1562 J. Heywooo 
Epigr. v1. xix, A pooddyng pricke is one, a mylpost is an 
other. 161z Corer. sv. Arére, (We say of one that hath 
squandered away great wealth) hee hath thwitten a mill- 
post to a pudding pricke. 


Pudding-stone. A composite rock consist- 
ing of a mass of rounded pebbles cemented to- 


gether by a siliceous matrix; conglomerate. 

1753 CramBers Cyct, Suppl. s.v. Oculatus lapis, What we 
call the pudding stone, a stone formed of a great number of 
pebbles, of a small size, immersed, and formerly bedded, in 
a flinty cement, little less hard than the stones themselves, for] 
notatallso. 1774 STRANGE in PA. Trans. LXV. 40Con- 
fusedly concreted together, like a pudding stone. 1839 
Civil Eng. & Arch. Frat. V1. 434/1 Pudding stones differ 
from breccias, by being composed of rounded fragments, 
either of marble or hard stones. 

b. atirié.,as pudding-stone marble, rock, stratum. 

1806 Gazetteér Scotd. (ed. 2) 295 The pudding-stone rocks 
near the village of Oban. 1839 URE Dict, Arts 799 Pud- 
dingstone marbles; a conglomerate of ronnded pieces. 1894 
Mrs. Dvan 42 in a Man's K. (1899) 55 A mere rift be- 
tween the great puddingstone rocks. 

+Pudding-time. és. The time when 
pudding or puddings are to be had; hence fig., 
a time when one is in luck; a favourable or useful 
time. 

31546 J. Hevwoon Prov, u. ix. (1867) 80 This geare comth 
euen in pudd ng time rightlie. 1667 Dryoen & Dk, New- 
cASTLE Sir M. Mar-al/ wv, Here he comes in pudding-time 
to resolve the one: 1716 Avoison Jrecholder No. 30P 4 
The ordinary Salutation is, Sir, 1 am glad to see you, you 
are come in Pudding-time. a17z0 Song, Vicar of Bray, 
When George in pudding-time came o'er, And moderate 
men look’d big, sir. 1840 Marrvat Olle Pod7, SW. & by 
WW. 3 W., He came in pndding-time, and was invited to 
dinner. 

Pu-dding-wife. 

1, a. A woman who sells puddings or sausages. 
? Obs. b. A professional or expert maker of pud- 
dings (sense 1: Eng, Dial. mate Now dad, 

1448 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls Bundle 27 No. 1b, 
Cristiana podyngwyf alias fisshwyf vendidit salmones fetidos 
in mercato. 1§.. in Dugdale Afozas?. aes (1817) I. 443/2 
Sche shall pay for a gown to her grome coke and her poding 
wief by the yere ij @ 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 217 When 


A name for varions forms of | 


1566 


Pudding-Wives were lanncht in cockqnean Stools; For 
falling foul on Oyster-women’s Schools, 

2. The Florida blue-fish (2Vatyglossus radiatzes) ; 
also called pudding-fish. 

1734 Mortimer Carolina & Bahanas in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVINI.317 The Pudding-Wife. Round the Eye spread 
seven blue Rays. 1876 Goonr fishes Bermudas 17 Turdus 
eculo radiate (the Pudding-Wife) is a young specimen of 
Charojutis radiatus, 

Puddingy (pudini), a. [f- Peppine sé.+-v.] 
Having the appearance, shape, or consislency of a 
padding; pudding-like. 

1709 Ramwél. Fuddle-Cups 7 The Spark, in his Puddingy 
Robes. 1825 Nevo Monthly Mag. XVV. 441 A face ruddy, 
plump and pnddingy. 1888 RK. S. Surtees d/illingdon 
flail 9x & roll puddingy white neckcloth replaced the sea- 
green silk one. 1898 Daily News 11 Mar, 3/1 Some soft, 

uddingy figure, stuffed with sawdust, with something 
aintly yesembling a human face upon the..head, 

Puddle (pz'a’l), s¢. Forms: 4-5 pede), (4 
-elle, 5-6 -ell), 5 popel, pothel, 5-7 puddel, 
(6 -elle, -il, 6-7 -ell), 6 poddell, podle, 6 Sc. 
pwdyll, 6-7 pudle; 6- puddle. [ME. fodeé, 


| paddel, app. dim. from OF. pudd ditch, furrow 


(puddas ‘sulces’ in Prudentius Gloss; cf. dial. 
pudge, fudgell), = G, dial. pudel, pfudel a puddle. 
W. pudel is from Eng. Cf. next, also PLup.] 

1. A small body of standing water, foul with 
mud, etc. or with a muddy bottom, new always 
shallow, as those left in depressions of the ground 
in aroad or footpath after rain ; a small dirty pool. 
+ Formerly in wider sense, including larger collec- 
tions of water, as a pond, or a pit full of water, or 
eyen an extensive slough or swamp (quot. 1596). 

1330 R. Rruxxe Chron, (1810) 54 He did Harald body do 
drawe vp also tite, & borgh pe podels it drouh, pat foule 
were & deppest. axzgoo Cath. Hist, (MS. Douce. 250) 
2 Med. ii, 22 (Paues 220) Pe sowe pat waschep hyre in be 
podel wib mnkke al fyled. ee Promp, Paro. 4i1{/2 
Pobel, slothe, or podel (4/. pothel, Zacusa. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. clxiv. 173/1 A sowe dooth 
laye herself in a fowle puddel. ¢ 1534 eared N. Test. in 
Scots, Prol. Row. (S.T.5.) 111.347 That thon sulde returnne 
(as anne swynne) vnto thinne auld pwdyll agaynne. a 1548 
Haut Chron, Mich. £12 40 His younger sonne in a smal 
puddel was strangled & drouned. 1555 Eorn Decades 122 
The vyllage it selfe, is in a maryshec, and in maner a 
standynge puddle. 1572 Hutoet, Podle, or slowe. 1593 
Snaxs, Lucy. 657 Thy sea within a pnddels wombe is 
hersed, And not Me pucale in thy sea dispersed. 1596 Ie. 
Barton in Purchas /ilgrines (1625) 11. vit x. 1359 Vhey 
being intrenched..neere toa long puddle or moorish gronnd, 
ofsome foure miles long, in breadth some seucn or eight Rods. 
1632 G. Herbert Yacula Pradentum Wks. (Rudg.) 308 
very path hath a pnddle. @ 1660 Contemp. Hist. Lrel. 
(Ir. Archzol. Soc.) Il. 128 Preferringe the pudle before the 
pearle. 1742 H. Baker A/serose. ut. v. 99 Every Puddle 
can... present us with living Wonders, 1878 Huxtev 
Phystogr. 136 A way aids puddle which receives the muddy 
drainage of the road. maa 

b. transf. Asmall pool of any liquid. See also 
quot, 1726, 

31726 Leon Albert's Archit. 1. sft The Air for want of 
Motion will grow thick and muddy ; sucha Valley may.. 
Le call'd a Puddle, or Bog of Air. 1883 W. M. Wittiams 
in Anowledge 20 July 35/2 Pale slices of meat spread ont 
ina little puddle of pale, watery liquid. 

2. fig. or in figurative allusion, esp. with refer- 
ence to moral defilement, or to false doctrine, etc. 
regarded as polluting: ef. szz%. 

1533 More Afol. v. Wks. 854/2 ‘The preacher stumbleth 
at the same stocke, and falleth into the same puddell 
that Tyndall didde. 1548 Uoatt, etc. Eras. l’ar. Matt. 
iii. 30 ‘The puddle and synke of al myschiefe. 1695 Ln. 
Preston Boeth. 1¥. 170 Dost thon see then in what a Puddle 
of Filth Impicty doth wallow. 1787 J. Howe Plain 
Reasons for Dissent. 179 Swimming down the impure 
puddle of Erastianism, 1865 Cartyie #redh. Gt xx. vi, 
(1872) IX, 119 He stalks loftily through this puddle cf a 
world, on terms of his own. . 

b. jig. A confused collection or heap; a state of 
confusion or embarrassment; a muddle, mess. 
Now only collog. or dial, 

1587 Gotpinc De Mfornay ix. (1592) 135 Seeing that in 
the middes of that Puddle of humors ech liuing wight hath 
a Soule dwelling. 1608 DEKKER 2nd P2. Honest Wh, Wks, 
1873 11. 136, Lam neucr ont of one puddle or another. 1805 
W. Tavior in Monthly Afag. XX. 123 This thoughtless 
jumble of terms, this confused puddle of phrases. 1871 
Cartvte in Afrs. Carlyle's Lett. aed I]. 157 This 
drawing-room. .withont her would have been n pnddle of 
wasteful failure. F ‘ 

3. Foul or muddy water such as is found in 
puddles (= puddle water in 6a). Chiefly fg. or in 
tigurative allusion; cf. 2. Now only dad. 

1gss W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. iv. 137, I rather 
fansie..to folowe the founteines of the first Anthours, then 
the brokes of abredgers, which often bring with them much 

uddle. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 53 b/t 

is drinck, foule and impnre puddle, yea, & stinckinge 
water. 168: Crowne Hen, V/, iv. 64 Hard roots my only 
food, Foul pnddile all my drink. x79: Buexe App. IWhies 
Wks. V1. 96 When that monster was obliged to fly with 
his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle. 1835 Lyrton Rienzi 
vu. ii, One..of a great houses the least drop of whose 
blood was worth an ocean of plebeian puddle. 

4. A preparation of clay, or of clay and sand, 
mixed with water and tempered, used as a water- 
tight covering for embankments, lining for canals, 
elc, Also ealled puddling. 

1795 J. Panties Hist. inland Navig, 365 Puddle, an 


PUDDLE. 


article of great nse in completing canals where the soil is 
leaky, or unfavonrable for holding the water. 1838 Simms 
Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 29 Water..must be exclnuded.. by a 
lining of puddle. 1861 SmiLes Engineers 1.353 note, Puddle 
is formed by a mixture of well-cempered clay and sand 
reduced to a semi-Anid state, and rendered impervious to 
water by manual lahour, as by working aod chopping it 
abont with spades, 

attrib, 1839 Croll Eng. & Arch. Fru. UL. 21/2 They are 
formed..with an upright ‘ puddle wall’ in the centre. Jézd, 
1og/2 The want of a puddle lining. 1872 Daily News 
13 July, The offices of the contractors..as well as the puddle 
waggons and working plant, were washed away. 


5. dial. A muddler: a bungler. 

{Eng. Dial. Dict. has ‘One who is slow, dirty, inefficient, 
or unmethodical at work, a hungler, a muddler "] 

1782 Miss Burney Cecédia vu. v, | remember when I was 
autte a boy hearing her called a limping old puddle. 1835 

ARLYLE Frei. 1 Jan. in Froude C.’s Life in London 1.18 
A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three weeks ago. 

6. ativib. and Comb. (See also sense 4 and 
PUDDLE v.7) &. attrib. or as adj. (in sense 1 or 3): 
Such as is found in puddles; dirty, muddy, thick, 
polluted: said esp. of water. 

€ 1380 Wyciir Sern. Sel. Wks. I]. 335 Pei grutchiden 
azyens pis water, and drunken podel water of pe canel. 
1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 760 To see Antonius. .so 
easily to drinke puddle water, and to eat wild Fruits and 
Roots. 1619 R. Harais Draukard’s Cup 12 Hee knowes 
how of puddle alc, to make a cup of English wine. 1642 J. 
Eaton Money-c. Free JFustif. 374 As if one, to put away 
one spot in his face, should wash himself in puddle mire. 
1835 Lytton Aéenzi 1. ili, I would fain let their puddle-blood 
flow an hour or two longer. 185: Borrow Lavengre xciv, 
I would consent to drink puddle-water. 

b. Comb.as puddle-hole; puddle-decp, -like adjs. ; 
+ Puddle dock, + Puddle wharf, names of a 
place on the Thames at Blackfriars (see quots. 1598, 
1720); puddle-duck, the domestic duck; puddle- 
poet, a contemptuous designation. 

@ 1637 B. Joxson Discov., dugentorum discrimina 5 They 
write a verse as smooth, as soft as cream,..They are creame 
bowl, or but *puddle-deep. 1633 Row Ley Afatch at Alidn. 
iy, To surprize her,..pop her in at *Puddle-dock, and carry 
her 10 Gravesend ina paire of oares. 1648 Jenkyn Béind 
Guide i, 8 He seems to dip his pen, or rather his pia mater, 
in puddle-dock. 1681 T. FLatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 4 
(1713) J. 25 To Libel, Caluinniate, and throw Puddle-dock 
Wit in the Face of Superiors, 1720 Strvre Stow's Surv. 1. 
tt. 229 On the Banks of the River Thames, are the Wharfs 
of Puddle Dock, used for a Laystall for the Soil of the 
Streets; and much frequented by Barges and Lighters, 
for taking the same away. x610 AMlanchester Cour? Leet 
ec. (1885) If. 252 A *pnddle hoale which he or his familie 
doth vse [as] a privye. 1833 Boston, Lincoln, etc. Herald 
16 Apr. 4/2 yene Hays. .found drowned in a pnddle-hole 
used for washing potatoes. » Futter Ch fist. iii. 
§ 1 Itscems the *puddle-poct did hope that the jingling of 
his rhymes would drown the sonnd of his false quantity. 
1598 Stow Swrv. 297 Then is there..Puddle Wharle, a 
water gate into the Thames, where horses vse to be watered, 
and therfore being filed with their trampeling, and made 
puddle like,..it is (as I suppose) called *Puddle Wharf, 

Puddle (pz'd’l), v. Forms: see prec. ; also 
7 poodle. [f. PuppLE sd.; cf. Du. poedelen, LG., 
G. pud(deln to dabble or splash in water, also 
G, butteln, buddeln to dabble or paddle in mud, etc, 
F, puddler, G. prddeli, etc. to puddle (iron) are 
from Eng. ] 

1, intr. To dabble or poke about, esp. in mud 
or shallow water; to wallow in mire; to wade 
through puddles ; 7g. to busy oneself in an untidy 
or disorderly way; to ‘muddle’ or ‘ mess’ about. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 4%1/2 Popcton, or pothelyn, or 
grnbhyn yn the erthe, 1616 Surri. & Marnn. Country 
Farne 78 The drosse of the Riddle or Searce must be cast 
about the edges of the Pond: and also within the same, to 
cause them to be pudling in the myre, 1846 THackeRAY 
Cornhill to Cairo v, Children..are playing aud posal 
about in the dirt everywhere. 1866 Noxtledge's Ev. Bay's 
Aun, 421 The little creatures pass half their day puddling 
about in the water in all the beauty of nakedness. 

fig. 1891 Bauce Serm, vi. M viij, Tha multitude..hane.. 
gone to mumchances, mumries, & vnknawin language, 
wherein they pudled of befoir. 1633 Fife Witch Triad in 
Statist, Ace, Scott. (1796) XVII. ue 654 Let honest men 

nddle and work as they like. 1639 R. Junius Sin Stigniat. 
Pref. (1), I were very simpte, if..1 should poodle in a 
wasp’s nest, and think to pices ease by it! 1680 
Bunyan Aly. Badman To Rar. (1905) 7, 1 know 'tis ill 
pudling in the Cockatrices den. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1834) I. 125 We may puddle abont for ever without getting 
np a drop of ink to write with. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. G2, 
41. viii. (1872) 1. 100 Then they puddled considerably. .in 
the general broils of the Reich. 1864 /did, xvi. v. VI. 171 
lle puddles about, at a great rate. F 

b. trans. To bring or get inte some specified 
state by ‘ puddling’; in opel. refi. 

x79 Compl, Lett.writer (ed. 6) 224 Mrs, Langford. 
pnddled herself into a minuet. 1862 Carty Fredh. Gi. 
x1¥. viii. (1872) V. 255 Men enongh did pnddle themselves 
to death on the clay roads. i 4 

2. trans. To bemire; to wet with mud or dirty 


water. 

1535 LynpEsay Satyre 4296, I fell into ane midding. .As 
1 co pudlit thair, See Bot with my club I maid 
dehait. 1855 THackeray Vewcomes viii, Tablecloths pnddled 
with melted ice. : 

3. To make (water) muddy or dirty. Also fg. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. **ij b, The other. shall 
neuer puddle or annoy the course of the cleere running 
water. 1698 Faver Ace &. /udia & P. 273 It was immedi- 


ately puddled with the Mnd of Heresy. 1870 Rossettt 


PUDDLED. 


Fenny xxi, So the life-blood of this rose, Puddled with 
shameful knowledge, flows. . 
b. ‘lo muddle, confuse; to sully the purity or 


clearness of. 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. ut iv. 143 Something sure of State,.. 
Hath pndled his cleare Spirit. 1650 EF. More Odserz, in 
Enthus. Tri, etc. (1656) 8t His pbansie is pudled so and 
jumbled in the Limbus or Hnddle of the Matter. 1847 
‘Tennyson Prine, 11. 130 Such extremes, 1 told her, well 
might harm The woman's canse. ‘Not more than now’, 
she said, ‘So puddled as it is with favouritism’. 

4. To reduce the surface of the ground, earth, 
elay, ete., into mud or puddle, by trampling and 
‘poaching * it when wet; henee, sfec. to knead and 
tempera mixtnre of wet clay and sand so as to form 
a plastic mass impervious to water, used for various 


purposes. See PUDDLE 50. 4. 

1762 [see Puppiinc vdé. sd. 2]. 1796 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XIV, 239 The soil dug over and pnddied asa base. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. cigric. 1. 157 Rendering the surface 
completely pnddled, to use a term enrployed in ground 
works, and thereby to retain water equally with any clay. 
1837 Civil Eng. §& Arch. Frul. 1.1/1 ‘Vhe soil is then 

uddled round them. 1861 Muscrave y-roads 24 This 
Eee had been levelled to receive a stratum of clay, a yard 
in thickness, and firmly puddled. 1880 Miss Biro Fagan 1. 
85 ‘Fhe rice crop..needs to be ‘ pnddled ' three times, # ¢. for 
all the people to turn into the slush, and grub out all the weeds 
and tangled aquatic plants, which weave themselves from 
tuft to tuft, and puddle up the mnd afresh round the roots. 

b. To cover or line with puddle; to render 
water-tight by the application of puddle. 

1810 in Southey Coms.-pl, BR. WV. 391/2 Mr. Tuke .. 
bequeathed. . To seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea 
for puddling him up in his grave. 1844 Srertens /4, 


Farnt tl. 179 It will be necessary to puddle the seams of the | 


rock on that side of the well in which it dips downwards. 
1850 Beck's Florist 235 Uf there is a small bog contrived in 
a shady corner, by puddling the bottom of a basin of stones 
with some tenacious clay. 1897 Baiey Poine ff rust. 
growing 246 Puddling the roots [of trees]..to be ae 
any distance. .consists in sousing the roots in a thin mud or 
paste of clay. 4 

5. fron Manuf. To stir about and turn over 
(molten iron) in a reverberatory furnace, so as to 


expel the carbon and convert it into malleable iron, 

1798 [see Puppiine v4f. $6. 3b}. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
7o2 The fine metal obtained by the coke is puddled by a 
continnous operation, which calls for much care and skill. 
1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xv. 253 This iron was.. 
puddied in some rude fashion into blooms or masses weigh. 
ing about a hundred, 3 

6. Gold-mining, To work (elayey or sticky wash- 
dirt) with water in a tub so as to separate the ore. 

1859 [see Puppunc vl. sd. 4]. 1864 Rocers New Aush 
11, 26 There, in a row, the tub and cradle stands, The owner 
puddling with unchartered hands. 1869 Neutledge's Lv. 
Boy's Ann. 97 These buckets were hoisted up..and their 
contents emptied into a big tub, where they were puddled. 

7. Coméb, (from sense 5: perh. orig. PUDDLED 4, 
ef. Punpiine 722, 56.3 b): puddle-ball, a rounded 
mass of iron formed in puddling; puddle-bar, a 
flat bar formed by passing a prddle-ball between 
puddle-rolls; puddle-steel, steel made by pudd- 
ling. Also, puddle-roll: see quot. 1858 ; puddle- 
train, a train of puddle-rolls. 

1840 Coil Eng. & Arch. Frnl, U1. 104/2 Improvements 
in rolling puddle balls or other masses of iron. 1858 Sim- 
monos Lict. vade, Puddle-rotls, a pair of large heavy 
rollers with grooved surfaces, between which [puddled] iron 
is passed, to be flattened into bars. 1861 Fatreairn Jor 
108 tn this state it is called a puddle-bar. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 234 Turning out 600 tuns of malleable iron 
and puddle stect weekly. 


Puddled (pzd'ld), A/a. [f. pree.+-ED1.] 

1. Rendered muddy or turbid by stirring, as water 
in a puddle; dirty, miry, foul. Also fig. (formerly 
sometimes, Muddled, confused, puzzled). 

isso Morwyne Evonymr. 17 Fill a great pot with the 
puddled water. 1590 Suans. Cow. Err. vy. i. 173 Great 
pailes of puddled myre, 1651 H. More Second Lash in 
Enthus. Tri., ete. (1656) 221 The reeks and fumes of thy 
puddled brain, 1822 etie Table-t, Ser. ui. i, (1869) 5 
Spouting ont torrents of puddled politics from his mouth, 
1839 J. Rocers Ae I iv, § 2.172 Better go to the 
.. pure original spring..than drink from puddled streams. 

3. Tumed into or filled with puddles, 

1840 Dickens Bara. Rudge xvi, One..let the fragment 
of his torch fall hissing on the puddled ground. 1867 
Baker Nile Tridut. iii. 67 All were wet from paddling 
through the puddled ground. 

3. Converted into PUDDLE (sé. 4); covered or 


lined with puddled elay so as to be water-light. 

1796 Trans. Soc, Arts XIV. 240 Earth in this puddled 
state becomes so dense as to resist the impression of water, 
which can by no means penetrate it. 1861 Sites Engineers 
1. 353 The canal..is confined within a puddied channel to 
prevent leakage. 1871 Daily Mews 21 Sept., A very con- 
siderable quantity of the puddled clay..had been removed. 

4. Iron Manuf. Purified from carbon and 
rendered malleable by stirring up and turning over 
in a reverberatory fumace : see prec. 5, 7. 

1838 Simms Puddic Wks, Gt. Brit. 49 The puddled ball 
to be put under the shingling hammer and rolled into rough 
bars, by some called ‘ puddled bars‘. 1861 Fairsairn /yon 
179 The production of puddiled steel. 

Puddier (pydia1). [f Puppre v. + -zr}] 
One who puddles: chiefly in technical senses, 

1. A workman employed in puddling iron. 

1831 J. Hottanp Afanuf. Metal Y. 84 When in this semi. 
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fluid state the puddler introduces aniron rod. 1894 Rowker 
in Harpers Mag. Jan. 420 The flame may be made oxidis- 
ing, neutral, or reducing, at the will of the puddler, 

b. An implement or machine for puddling iron. 

1875 Ksicut Diet, Mech. s.v., Mechanical puddlers have 
assuined two forms. 1. ‘Ihe Mechanical Rabble...2. The 
rotary puddling-furnace. 1894 Bowker in s/arper's Mag. 

an. 421 The so-called ‘puddlers* invented by Mr. Samuel 

Danks of Cincinnati. , 

2. One who works clay, ete. into puddle, or 
who covers or lines something with puddle: see 
PODNLE z. 4. 

1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser, ut. 2591/1 
This is smoothed over with ‘ puddlers’ mine’? which is a soft 
hematite made iuto a paste with water. 1899 Datly News 

June 9/t The puddlers, who must reach the clay, have 
ee to go down as far as 63ft. ; 

3. One engaged in puddling for gold: sce 
Puppie v. 6. 

1883 Keicuney IVho are Vou 55 The puddlers’ horses are 
all at rest. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Cod, Neforater (1891) 
285 He was not a miner, a specniator, a reefer, nor an engine- 
driver, a clerk, or puddler. 

Puddler, dial. var. Ponter (young eoal-fish). 

Puddling (pxdlin), 742.54. [f. Puppies v.+ 
-inc!.] The aetion of the verb PunpLe; also 
concer. (see 2). 1. ger.: see the verb, sense 1. 

1758 Mus. Detaxy in Li § Corr, (1861) LIT. 516 We are 
well after four hours’ walking, wondering, and puddling. 

2. The process of converting clay, cte. into 
puddle, or of lining or covering something with 
puddle to make it water-tight; also concer. = 
Puppe 56. 4. Also aférié. 

1762 J. Brinocey in S. Hughes Afene, (Weale’s Papers 
Civ, Engin, 1844 1. 47), (tt is said that when in his evidence 
he was making frequent use of the expression] puddling, 
[some of the members were anxious to know what puddle 
really was]. 1796 7'raus. Soc, Arts XIV. 238 The system 
of puddling inembankments nade near tothe sea, 1834-47 

- S. Macautay field Fortif. (1851) 125 To construct the 
interior of the dam with well-tempered clay, called puddling. 
1861 Suites Angineers 1. 353 So to work the new layer of 

ung stuff as to unite it with the stratum immediately 

eneath, 

3. The process of deearbonizing east iron by 
slirring and turing it over continuously in a 
furnace, so as to render it malleable. 

(The operation is described minutely by Dr. Beddoes in 
Phil. Trans. (1791) LX XX, 173, but the word not used.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 699 The second operation completes 
the first, and is called puddiing, 1861 Fairuairn /ron g 
In 1783-4, Mr Cort of Gosport introduced the processes of 
puddiingand rolling. 1881 Rayvmono Mining Gloss. sv, Sili- 
cou and phosphors are also largely removed by puddling. 

b. alirib., as puddling forge, furnace, process, 
roll (= puddle-roil, PupDLE v. 7), 

1798 D. Musust in PAM, déag. H. 14 One of the principal 
operations well known by the name of the Puddling Process. 
1825 J. Nicttorson Oferat. Mechanic 334 When the cake 
of metal is broken into lumps of a convenient size, it is taken 
to the puddling furnace, where it is heated with coals, 
without the aid of an artificial blast. 1839 Urn Diet. rts 
joq Cylinders .. which serve to draw out the ball, called 
puddling rolls, or roughing rolls. 1862 £din, Rev. CXVIE, 
226 Cinder is the refuse of the puddling forge. 

4. In Gold-mining: sce PUDDLE v. 6. Also 
attrib. as puddling machine, tub. 

1859 Corxwattis Ver World t. 133 The cradle. proved 
very ineffectual in liberating it [the gold] from the stiffelay 
. which suggested the use of a puddling tub in its stead. 
1890 ‘R. Bo.prewoon ' Afiner's Right v, The wash-dirt has 
to be. .subjected to a puddiing machine. 

Puddling, f//.@. [fas pree.+-1ne2.] That 
puddles, in various senses; see the verb. (In 
quots., a vague term of contempt: = MuppLina, 
Prnpiine f2/. ad/s-) 

1764 Foote Afayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 T. 184 Vou paltry, 
puddling puppy. 1777 Lapy Saran Lennox in Life § Lett. 
(1g01) I. 260 At a little pudling bathing place of my 
brother's by the sea. 1803 Mary Cuartton Wife & Afis- 
tress \, 105 Rescned. .from the absurd and puddling manage- 
ment of its inconsistent mother. 

+ Pu-ddlish, 2. Ods. [f. PuppLe sd. + -1sit1.] 
Partaking of the nature of a puddle; puddly. 

1633 T. James Voy. 24 Here the cotour of the water 
changed ; and was of a puddlelish and sandy red colour. 
Jbid,, Thick puddleish water. 

Puddly (prvdli),«. Also 6-7 pudly, -lie, 7 
pudley. [f. PupDLE sé.+-y.] 

1, Having the quality of a puddle, or of ‘ puddle’ 
(sd. 3); muddy, turbid, as water or other liquid; 
more generally, Foul, dirty. Now rare or dial. 

1gsq Morwyne E£vonyiut. 75 They will drine down the 
pudly matter to the bottam. 1600 SurrLet Conntrie Farnte 
iy. xvi. 650 In a pudlie and troubled water. 1734 Swirt 
Let. to Faulkener Wks. 1841 UL. 725/2 Is it not sufficient 
to see a luminary like this now shining in a meridian lustre, 
but anon set for ever in a puddly cloud? 186: Crayton 
frank O'Donnell 69 O to sce him tossing in the mud and 
his fine coat and cap all puddly. 

2. Full of or abounding in puddles, 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. vii, Plashing in the cold 
puddly ruts, 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Ales ii, You find a 
place. .not quiteso puddly as other places. 

Puddock, Se. var, Pappock 54.1, frog; obs. f. 
Pappock 50.2, enclosure; dial. var. Purrock 1, 

Puddy (prdi), a. ?dia/. [ef. Pup, hand, paw; 
also pud Sc., belly.) ‘Short, thick-set’ (Zing. Dial, 
Diet.); stumpy ; pudgy. 


PUDIBUND. 


r842 Ata. Situ in Pach UW. 24 The olive branches,, 
poking their little puddy fingers into the creams. 1849 — 
Pottleton Leg. 283 Oue or two little girls had squeezed the 
keepsakes..so tightly in their little puddy hands. 1874 
Jvreeries John Smith's Shanty in Toilers of Field (1892) 
196 Their red ‘puddy’ fists were fat. 

Pudency (pidénsi). [ad. late 1. Audentia, 
f. pudéns, -entem, pr. pple. of pud-ére to make or 
be ashamed: sce -ENCY.] Susceptibility to the 
feeling of shame; modesty, bashfulness, 

16t1 Suaks. Cyd, i. ve 11 She..did it with A padencie 
so Rosie.. That I thought her As chaste, as va-Sunn‘d Snow, 
1794 C.Picor Female Jockey Club 4 Where Hypocrisy 100 
often puts on the mask of pudency. 1860 Emerson Coad. 
Life, Consid, Wks. (Bohn) 11. 425 There isa pudeney about 
friendship, as about love. 1g0z GiLDERSLEEVE in aver. 
Frnt, Phitol. XXL. 135 Unless we are taught to observe, 
we do not notice the pudencies of Homer. 

Pudendal (pisdendal), a. [f. Pupexp-um + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the pudenda; pudie. 

1799 [see Punicat a.]. 1803 Jed, Fral, UX. 395, I have 
never divided with it the pudendalartcry. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases xxix. 441 Tt [granuloma] is practically con- 
fined to the pudendal region, 

Pude'ndous, @. rare. ? Obs. [f. L. predend-us 
(see next) +-0us.} To be ashamed of; shameful. 

1680Counferplots 36 Disclosing those pudendous enorinities 
which he had done. 1807 Syp. SMain Piyailey’s Lett, ii, 29 
A feeling laughable in a priestess, pudendous {1808 shameful} 
ina priest ! : 

|| Pudendum (pivdendim). Usually in pl. 
pudenda. [L., neuter gerundive of prdére to 
cause shame, ashame, lit. ‘ that of which one ought 
to be ashamed’, used as sb., commonly in pl.J 
The privy parts; the external genital organs. 

(1398 Tervisa Barth. De P. Rev. xlviii. Vodl MS), Also 
for schame bese partyes hatte pucendit be schamelich 
parties] 1634 Six T. Hernrer 7'vaz. 13 She |Hottentot] 
will immediately pull by her flap, and discouer her pudenda, 
1748 UWartiey Obsera, Aan 1. iv. 449 The original Sources 
of the Shame relating to the Pudenda are probably the 
Privacy requisite [etc.}. 1842r Ramsnotitam Odstete. Aled. 
(2855) 33 These parts, closing and surrounding the genital 
fissure, altogether constitute the pudendum, 

+ Puder, Puderer, obs. t. Pewrrr, PEWTERER. 

1507 A'nareshorough His (Surtees) t. 1 Duas parapsides 
de puder, 1588 Calr, Laing Charters (1899) 289 [Twelve] 
patinarum ¢ére puder plaittis, 1398 in Sharp Com Alyse. 
(1825) 222 xofe, The plumers, puderers, glaciares,and paynters. 

+ Pudeswaie, obs. form of Papuasoy. 

1656 BA. Vadnes in Scobell ciets & Oredin. Parl, (1658) 474 
Wrought Silks called. . Pudeswaies. 

Pudge! (pedz). dial. and colfog. Also Se. 
poodgo (pidz, piidz). [Origin obscure; app. 
to a certain extcnt identical with Poncr. Not 
known before 19th ¢. Connexion with Se. pad 
belly, and with fvd- in Puppixa has been con- 
jectured; but the phonetic change would need 
explanation.] A short thick-set or fat person or 
animal; anything short and thick. 

1808 Jamreson, Pde, any very small house, ahut, Perths. 
1880 /4idt., Pudge (ed. 1825 udeet), (1) a term applied to 
a short, thick set animal or person; also, to a person who 
feeds well; (2) anything short and stout, or small and con- 
fined, as a house, a but. 2892 E. L. Wakeman in Codzeatdres 
(Ohio) Dissatch 28 July, The old town has always seemed 
to wish the glamor of immortality on its own account; for 
its wigged pudges of rulers, its wicked old slave traders. 1905 
Daily Chron.8 May 8/5 ‘the tight shoe ages the face appal- 
Hngly, the tight glove makesa shapeless ‘pudge ‘ofthe hand. 

Pudge? (pzdz). dial. [? Connceted with OL. 
pudd furrow, ?ditch (see PUDDLE sd.) Cf. Sw. 
puss puddle, plash.] A puddle. 

1820 Crare Rural Life (ed. 3) 31 While countless swarms 
of dancing gnats Each water pudge surround. 1821 — 
Vill, Minstr, VW. 32 He whisk’d o'er the water-pudge flirt- 
ing and airy. 1847-78 Tlacuiwett, ?udegc, a ditch or grip. 

Pudgy (p2dzi), @.1 [In form and sense a deriv. 
of Pupeel, and a doublet of Popey, both forms 
being frequent in Thackeray, to whom the current 
use is app. largely due. If Pupsy, pudsey (1754) 
was the same word, it wonld bp the earliest 
member of the group, whieh otherwise appears 
only in the roth e. ; but its connexion is doubtful.] 
Short and thick or fat. k 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Our Parish i, The vestry cterk.. 
is a short, pndgy little man in black, 1837 THackerav 
Razenswing i, Their fingers is always so very fat and 
pudgy. 1840 — Catherine ii, A fat, pudgy pale-baired 
woman..leaning on the Captain’s arm. 1862 Aihenzrum 
27 Sept. 403 A very short, padey omnibus. 

Pudgy (pv'dzi), @.? dia’, [f. Pupce? + -y.] 
Muddy, miry. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cad, 162 And litter'd straw in all the 
pudgy sloughs. Saal 

Pudibund (piddibnd), a rare. [ad. L. 
pudibund-us easily ashamed, bashful, modest, also 
shameful, f. pudére to make or be ashamed; ef. 
F. pudtbond (16th ec. in Littré).] ta. That is a 
subject of shame; shameful. Ods. b. Modest, 
bashful, prudish. Also + Pudibu:ndous a. Oés. 

1542 Boorog Dyctary x. (1870) 253 seein. man..doth 
borne in the pudibunde places. 1656 Brount Oo ae 
Pudibund, Pudibundous, shame-fac'd, bashful, modest, 
honest. 1888 Sat. Rev. 29 Dec. 785/2 To ontrage the 
pudibund soul of their countryman, 1g00 A. Lance in 
Blackw. Mag. Mar. 363/2 English literature became the 
most ‘ pudibund ',.the wortd has ever known. 


PUDIBUNDITY. 


Hence Pudibu'ndity (pedantic), Pudibund- 


ness, bashfulness, prndery, 

1727 Baitey vol. 1, Pudibundness. 1888 Set, Nev, 28 Jan. 
100 Only the pudibundity of the Editor of this Review 
prevents us from at once vindicating. .the Great F. 3. 1893 
/bid, 4 Feb, 126/2 We cannot approve the editor’s pudibundity 
in omitting a few ‘indecent words ‘ A 

Pudic (pia-dik), a. (sé.) Also 5 -ique, -yke, 
6 -ick, (Sc.-iet), 5-7 -ike. [a. I’. padigne r4the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pudic-ns shamefaced, 
modest, chaste, f, pred-zre to make or be ashamed.] 

+1. Having a keen sense of shame; modest, 
chaste. Obs. 

31490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 To enterteyne hir pudeyque 
chastyte in perpetnall wydowhed. 6d. ix. 36 To kepe thy 
pudyke chastyte ynhurte, did. 37 Pudike. 1562 Kwox 
Ressoning Crosraguell (1563) Bij, An honest & pudick 
matron. 1581 N. Burne Disput. in Cath. Tractates(3.T.S.) 
172 Modest and pudict behauiour cnmlie for vemen. 1610 
Tortr f/on, Acad, m1. 141 Modest and pudike Cynthia. 

2. Anat, = PCUDENDAL, 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed.s) 471 The ex- 
ternal pudic branch of the femoral artery. 1863-76 CurLinc 
Dis, Rectum 25 The pain. .deeply seated in the pudic region. 

B. sé. Anat, The pudic artery. 

1827 Lance! 3 Nov. 195/2 There was not much bleeding 
front the divided external pudic. 1874 Van Burex Dis. 
Genit. Org. 3 The arteries come from the internal pudics. 


+ Pudical, ¢.and sd. Ods. [fas prec. +-ab.] 
A. aj. a =Pumea.1. b. = Punic a. 2. 

1513 Bransuaw S¢. Werburge 1.224 Blessed Werburge so 
glorious and pudicall. 1999 Hooper Med. Dict., Pudical 
arsery, pudendal artery. -¥ branch of the internal iliac. 

B. sé. duvat. = Punic sd. 

1803 Adin, Rev. 1. 463 The origin and course of the 
external pudicals are more fully traced. 

Pudicity (piadissiti), Now rare, [ad. F. 
puticté (1417 in Godef.), substituted for OF, 
pudicicte (13-15th ¢.), ad. L. pudicttia, f. pudic-us: 
see Puntc.] Modesty, chastity. 

1567 Fenton 7rag. Disc. i, (1898) 1. 47 Absolute experi- 
ence of her undoubted pudicitie. 1645 Pacirt /feresiogr. 
(1647) 10 They broke the lawes of all pudicity and honesty. 
1960-92 II. Brookr Food of Qual. (1809) 1V. 109 Her pndicity 
awed inc in the midst of transport. 1879 M. Pattison 
Ailton iti. 37 The pndicity of his behaviour and language 
covers a son! tremulons with emotion. 

+ Pudify, 7. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pudere to 
make or be ashamed + -FY: the L. form would 
have been pudefactre: cf. patefacere, rubefacere.] 

1656 Diount Glossoy>., Pudify, to make ashamed, to make 
to Llush, to be ashamed. 

Pudisway, obs. form of Papuasoy. 

+ Pudlay. Oés. See quots. 

1679 Moxon Mech, Exere. ix. 171 Pudlates, Pieces of 
Stuff [= timber] to do the Office of Iand-Spikes. 1703 
TIN. City § C. Purchaser 230 Pudlays, Pieces of Stuff to 
do the Office of Leavers, or Hand-spikes. 

+Pu'dor. Obs. Also 7 -ore, -our. [a L. 
pudor shame, modesty, f. root of frud-ee to make 
ot be ashamed. So F. pudeur (16th. in Latz.).] 
Due sense of shame; hashfulness, modesty. 

1623 Cocktram, Prdor, shamefastnesse. 1639 G, Dante 
Feelus. Induct, 12 The Muse.,Has sung the beauties of 
devine Pudore: His second Love, the Darling of his Sonte. 
1659 Rusuw. J/fst. Colt. 1.615 There isa Pudor in it, it was 
kept secret, some great Lords never knew it. 1686 AGiionsy 
Painting Ulustr. wt, 121 An Air of Pudonr and Sanctity 
that strikes the Spectator with Respect. 

Pudsy (pz'dzi),a.(sd.) Also8 pudsey, [?Con- 
nected with Pep hand, paw, If related to pudgy, 
it is an earlier form.] Plump. 

1754 Ricttaroson Grandison (1781) VII. xtiii. 211 He.. 
took the little tbing from ne kissed its forehead, its check, 
its lips, its little pudsey hands. 1774 ‘[, Hutcuinson Diary 
27 Oct., | was determined ..to kiss one of their little pudsey 
hands, 1831 Fr. A. Kemate Record Girthood (1878) 11. 264 
A fat, red, round, staring, pudsy thing | 1869 Mas, Warrxey 
Hitherto v, His pudsy hands upon his dimpled knees. 

B. sé. Aterm of endearment (primarily toa baby). 

41756 Mrs. Havwooo Wife to Lez? ws, Here, Pudsy, read 
this—Read, Pudsy, it's prettily turned. 

| Pudn (pd). [Native Chilian name] The 
venada, Pudua humitis or Cervus pudu, a very 
a) ae of deer, native to Chili. 

Fe ist Anim, Zool. Soe, (1806) 185. 390 . Rev. 
Jan. 47 The tiny Kittle pudu-deer of the Chitian mes 

Pue, obs. f. Poou, Pew s0.1,3, v1; var. Pew v.2 

i] Pueblo (pze'blo, pwerble). (Sp., = people, 
population, town, village :—L. popud-us PEOPLE. | 

1, A town or village in Spain or Spanish America 5 
esp. a communal village or settlement of Indians. 

In American Archxology applied to a communal or tribal 
dwelling of the aborigines of New Mexico, etc. Pueblo 
Indians, ugha Loa and self-governing Indians, dwelling 
in pueblos, in New Mexico and Arizona. 

_ 1818 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1834) 1V. 307 There was 
in almost every vale ueblo of peaceful and submissive 
Indians. 1845 W. H. G. Kineston Lusitanian Sk. 11. 
xxvii. 233 Pueblos scattered abont in every direction shewed 
that the land was still the habitation of man. Near each 

weblo were numerous horses and colts feeding. 1895 T. W. 

icainson fist. U.S. ii. 10 The Pueblo Indians, in New 
Mexico,..seem to havea civilization of theirown. 1879 H. 
Groace Progr, § Pov, vil. vs (1881) x6 Reduced to private 
ownership..as even the puehlo lands of San Francisco.. 
were reduced. 1891 C. Roarets Adri/? Amter, 86 The 
Pneblos, or small walled towns that are scattered over this 
valley, are extremely picturesque. 
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2. Short for Pueblo Indian: see above. 

850 G. A. McCatt Lett. /r. Frontiers (1868) 497 The 
Pueblos were admitted to the rights of citizenship by the 
Mexican eeetnmient under Itnrbide. 1891 Chanibers’ 
Fincyel. VIM. 482/1 The Pnehlos..are making steady pro- 
gress in civilisation and education. ; 

+ Puella‘rity. Obs. rare—°.  [f. L. puelldr-is 
girlish (f. puella a girl)+-1Ty.] (See quot.) So 
Puellile, Pue‘llular aids. (sonce-wds.), proper 
to little girls. 

1623 Cockrram, Puellaritic, girlishnesse. 1861 Sat. Kev. 
3 Ang. 123 In many cases [they] are trivial and puellular, 
if we may be allowed to coin a much-needed feminine for 
puerile. 1891 Guardian 29 Apr. 682/2 [The tale] wonld be 
too puellile—may we coin a word ?—for strictures, had not 
the writer challenged them by her introduction. 

Puer, obs. f. Pure a., var. Pure sd. (sense 5). 

+ Puwerice. Ods. rare. [ad. L. pueriti-a boy- 
hood, childhood, f. fwer a boy, child; cf. obs, 
F, puerice (16th e.).] Boyhood, childhood. 

1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) hiij, They can 
sey no reason how olde age entrith souner in the man 
after adolescence, no more than doeth adolescence aftir 
puerice, callid childhode. 1660 Gauven Browerig 143 Ife 
drank in learning not.. by drops, but as a spange.., even in 
his pnerice or minority. 

Puericulture (pivérika:ltiiis). [ad. mod.F. 
pucriculture (Littré), f. L. puer a child + caltiira 
Cutture.] The rearing of children, as an art, or 
braneh of sociology. 

igor Brit. Med. Frud, 6 Apr. 257/2 The defence of child- 
hood (puericulture, suckling, weaning). 1904 Daily News 
26 Rela 6 France is..realising the enormous importance 
and the urgency of this question of ‘ pueri-culture', as the 
expertscall it, . 

Pnherile (pis érail), a. (sb.) [ad. L. paceril-zs 
boyish, childish, ££ per a boy, child: see -ILE. 
Ch. F. puértl, -ile (15th cin Matz.-Darm.), per. 
the immediate source. ] 

1. Of, pertaining or proper to a boy or child; 
youthful, boyish, juvenile. Now rere exc. as in 2. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. To Rdr. (1860) 13 Let the.. 
reader mend what he sees amiss in these poedll exercises. 
@ 1695 Wooo 4 fh. Oxon. (1721) 11. 602 Peranetets jute 
was..educated in pnerile Learning at Leyden in Holland. 
31784 Cowrer 7?Zrec, 458 Our public hives of puerile resort. 
1852 Biackiz Stud. Lang. 7 There is no subject of puerile 
inculcation that more imperatively calls for a good teacher. 

b. Of respiration: Characterized by the louder 
pulmonary murmur found in children, which in 
adults is usnally a sign of disease. 

ae Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 526 Distinguished 
by M. Laennec by the name of puerile or tracheal. 1834 J. 
Fornrs Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 289 Respiration was 
inandible over the whole of the right side, but was puerile 
on the left. 1899 Adldutt's Syst, dled, V1. 131 Should the 
opposite lung be healthy and free to act, puerile hreathing 
will probably be heard on that side, 

2. (Depreciative.) Merely boyish or childish, 
juvenile ; immature, trivial. 

1685 Kemonstr, to Parl.in Somers Tracts I, 211 Moved 
with an Itch of being in Print, they publish their own 
puerile Conceptions. 3175 Eart Orarry Remarks Swift 
(1752) 78 They are eeting and I had almost said puerile. 
1809-30 CoLERIDGE Friend (186s) 196 It is mere puerile decla- 
mation. 1868 Farrar Seekers Concl. (1875) 332 ‘The puerile 
ostentation, which we have had to point out in Seneca. 

B. sb, pl. (= L. puerilia). Childish things, 
conditions, or productions. 

1659 Gaupen 7ears Ch, t i. 27 Which seek..to reduce 
ancient Churches, of long growth, of tall and manly stature, 
to their pueriles, their long coats and cradles. [1899 
‘Astuony Hore’ Kiug’s Afirror ii, A man's puecrilia are 
to himself not altogether puerile; they are parcel of the 
complex explanation of his existent self.] 

Hence Pu-erilely adv., in a puerile fashion; 
Puwerilenesas, = PUERILITY; Purerilize v. /vazs., 
to make puerile. 

3727 Batey vol. II, Puerilely.. Puerileness. 19751 Fesale 
Foundling 1. p. v, A Narration of Events which are visibly 
fictitions,..or puerilely extravagant, 1791 J. LeaRMonT 
Poems 75 Puerileness of things And playful trifies held thee 
fast. 1887 Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 322 Its long-puerilized 
fancy will bear an endless repetition of them, 1894 Wes¢w1. 
Gaz. 22 Sept. 2/3 He..is puerilely grateful for the present 
of a wooden pipe. 

Puerility (pidciliti). [a. F. puérilité (15th 
e. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. puerilitas, -2dtem, f. 
puerilis : see prec.] 

1. The condition of heing a child; childhood ; 


in Civil Law, the age between seven and fourteen, 

3512 ffedyas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) 111. 34 Seinge 
the indigent puerylite of them. 1595 Fenton Gold. E£pist. 
(1577) 259 Pnerilitie, being the seconde age, continueth 
from seuen to fonrteene years. 1646 Sia ‘P. Baowne Pseud. 
Hp t. vii. 24 A Reserve of Puerilitie wee have not shaken 
off from Schoole, 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps v. § % 139 
There wonld be hope if we could change palsy into puerility. 

2. The quality of being puerile ; (mere) childish- 
ness, triviality. 

1576 Fueminc Panofl. Epist. 282 Who..playeth pranckes 
of puerilitie and childishnesse. 1662 StintixcFL. Orig. Sacr. 
i. iil. §1 In nothing did Epicurns more discover the weak. 
ness and puerility of his judgement. 1712 Aovison Sect. 
No. 523 7.5 Downright Puerility, and unpardonable in a 
Poet that is past Sixteen. 1827 Macautay Ess., Alachia- 
velté (1887) 45 That a shrewd statesman. .should, at nearly 
sixty years of age, descend to such puerility is utterly incon- 
ceivable, 1907 Academy 16 Nov. 143/2 The puerility of 
this attempt is. .astonishing. 
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b. With @ and 7/. An instance of childishness 
in hehaviour, work, or speech; a thing that 
embodies or displays childishness. (In quot. 1779, 
juvenile productions.) 

e1480 Mankind 813 in Macro Plays 30 Ewyr to offend, & 
ener to aske mercy, pat ys a puerilite. s6gz Davnen SZ. 
Euremont's Ess. 363 Relaxing sometimes to very great 
Puerilities, 1713 Avo1son Spect. No. 279 ? 5 Those trifling 
Points and Puerilities that are so often fobs met with in 
Ovid. 1999 Jounson L. P., Cowley, Wks. II. 7 Of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no douht, since a 
volume of his poems was..printed in his thirteenth year. 
1830 Scott Demonol. iit. 116 The genius of Milton alone 
could discard all these vulgar puerilities. 1853 Kane 
Grinneld Exp. xxix. (856) 245 Not a vermilion-daubed 
perdi with a glory in Dutch leaf..bnt a good, genuine, 

earty representative of English flesh and blood. 

+ Puerper, a. Ods. rare~'. In § corruptly 
puarpure. [ad. L. Ayverfer-ws: see next. Ch OF. 
fuerpre Purnvery.| Parturient. 

1480 Mirour Saluacioun 4978 Thi puarpure wombe 
childyng godson intnete and cloos. 

Puerperal (picS-spéril), a. [f. L. puerper-ses 
parturient, bringmg forth children (f. Azer a child 
+-far-us bringing forth)+-aL. So F. puerpéral 
(1835 in Dict, Acad.).] Of, pertaining to, accom- 
panying, or ensuing upon partttrition. 

1768 T, Denman (title) Essays on the Puerperal Fever, and 
on Puerperal Convulsions. 1791 Cowper [liad xvi. 225 
ltithya, arbitress Of pangs puerperal. 1874 Bucknitn & 
Tuner Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 350 ‘The term Puerperal Insanity, 
Mania, or Madness, is by different writers employed in a 
restricted or a comprehensive use. - 

llence Pue‘rperally adv. (in Cent. Dict.). 

+Puerperial, a. (sd) Ods. rare. [f. L. 
puerfert-tine PUERPERY +-AL.] Of or pertaining to 
child-birth. b. As sd. ( 2.) things or matters per- 
taining to child-birth. ; 

1628 GauLE Pract. The. (1629) 116 What preparation for 
Pnerperials? What ready helpe of a Midwite? 1648 Brav- 
mont Psyche xix. vi, With puerperial pain. 1710 T. Furrer 
Pharm, Extemp. 256 The Tulip..is a blessed... Remedy 
for Puerperial After-Pains. 


Puerperous (piz,3-spéras),a. rave. [fLas PuER- 
PENAL + -OUS.] = PUERPER. 


1656 Biount Glossogy., Puerperous, that beareth children, 
nr canseth to bear and bring forth, or to be delivered of a 


child, 1658 ia Puiiues, 
Pue'rpery. rare. Alsoin Lat. form puerpe'r- 
ium. f[ad. L. puerperi-nm, f. puerper-us: see 


PUERPERAL] Child-birth ; ‘ confinement’, 

1602 Futsecke 2nd 2%. Parall. 60 As there is one con- 
ception of two twinnes, so there is one puerperie, thongh it 
bee finished at_diners times. 1652 J. RCEE Comm. dP ro- 
pets s& [They] make it plain that such a pnerpery was to 
be expected. 1890 Lancet 5 Apr. 9750/2 Hlustrating the 
clinical history of nephritis in pregnancy and pnerpery. 

Puet(t, Pufellow, obs. ff, Pewit, PEW-FELLow. 

Puff (pof), sd. Forms: 3, 6 puf, 3-7 puffe, 6 
pufe, Sc. pwf, 5- puff. [Nn. of action cognate 
with PuFF v q.v.] 

1. An aet of puffing; a short impulsive blast of 
breath or wind; an abrupt emission of air, vapour, 
or smoke; a whiff. Also fig. + By puffs (qnot. 
1579), by fits and starts, intermittently. 

(A possible OE, instance of pyf has been snggested as the 
original reading in K. AElfred’s Boeth. xx. (1899) 47: Ac seo 
orsorhnes ged scyrmelum swader windes [pyf]; where 
MS. B has Yeh 6 peth, for yf See Napier in P. 8. 
Beitr. XXIV. 245 Note 1. Others would read dys or Jys 
= ON, Ayss uproar, tumult.) 

axzess Ancr. R, 122 Hwo nonle punchen Rae wunder 
of an ancre pet_a windes puf of a word anelled? bid. 142 
pes deofles puffes, pet beod temptaciuns. a 1400 HvtTon 
Scala ee (W. de W.) n. xviii. (15097) Piv, A hityl puffe of 
wynde..sholde soone caste hym downe. 1530 Patsar. 259/1 
Puffe of wynde, Goufflee. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tims 435/% 1cis not inough for a man to teache hy puffes, 
but he must frame himself never to bee wearie in taking 
paines to edifie the Church of God. 1582 STanynuast 
JEneis u. (Atb.) 66 Eeche pipling pnf doth amaze me. 
1667 Fiavet Saint Indeed (1754) 60 Like a candle blown 
out with a puff of breath. 1781 Cowpea Conversation 
245 The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, Makes half a 
sentence at a time enough. 1842 Macauray Ess, Fredh. 
G4. (1887) 695 Between the puffs of the pipe. 1887 Bowen 
Virg, Aeneid Ww, 357 Canvases heave and swell with the 
puff of the South wind gale. . 

b. An act of pnffing as an expression of con- 
tempt; a scornful gesture. 

1585 Stow Surv, (1908) I. P. Ixv, We aunswered it was by 
act of comon connsayle, whereat_he made a pufe. 1598 
Dauunaton Afeth. Trav. Biv, This is a better purchase 
then the Italian hnffe of the shoulder, or the Dutch puffe with 
the pot, or the French apishnes, which many Tranellers 
bring home. : a. 

e. Thesound of an abrupt or explosive emission 
of air, or the like. 

1834 J. Forars Lacnnec’s Dis. Chest. (ed. 4) 309 The 
phenomenon which I have termed the auricular puff, simple, 
or veiled, fregeentlye accompanies the cavernous respiration 
and cough. 1856 Kane Arct. Expé, I. xxx. 411 [Walrus] 
sising at intervals through the ice in a body, and Se | 
it up with an explosive puff that might have been hear 
for miles. 1898 Adbutt's Syst. Aled, V. 1021 This murmur 
.-may bea short systolic ‘ puff’ having a very limited area 
of andibility. , 

a. concr. A small quantity of vapour, smoke, or 
the like, emitted at one momentary blast; a whiff. 

1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 12/1 Giving to the wind 
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the puffs of smoke from their pipes of red clay. 1858 Loncr. 


AY, Standish v. 32 Suddenly from her side..Darted a puff 


of smoke, and floated seaward. 1869 Pitts Vesiv. iv. 
118 Puffs of vapour were rising at various points. 
e. sang and dial. Breath, ‘wind’. 

1827 Sforting Mag. XX1. 137 Taking the puff out of most 
of the nags. 1863 W. CG Batoww Af, Manting ix. 387 
Sustaining three more savage charges, the last. far from 
pleasant, as my horse had all the puff taken out of him. 

2. A swelling caused by inilation or otherwise ; 
a blister, tumour, protuberance, excrescence. 

1538 Ervor Dict., Hecta,..a lyttelle puffe, whiche riseth 
in breadde whanne it is baken. /éfd., Clauns,..also puffes 
growing in the stemmis of great trees. 1981 Muncaster Post- 
tions xvii. (1887) 76 The vehement vpright wrastling.. taketh 
awaie fatnessc, puffes, and swellinges. 1676 Marvett A/r. 
Suirke 21 Naving thus plumed him of that puffe of Feathers, 
with which he buoy'd himself up in the Aire. 1715 Leont 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 5 Vhe Tron to be without knots, 
puffs, or flaws. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 59 Men 
and women alike wear armlets, and in..the women.. you see 
puffs of flesh growing out from between them. 

pb. In costume, A rounded soft protuberant mass 
formed by gathering in the stuff at the edges and 
leaving it full in the middle as if inflated. Also, 
a similar mass formed of ribbons or small feathers, 
or by rolling in the ends of the hair on the head. 

1601? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1, 124 Nor doe Lennie 
Polyphemian puffes, Swizars slopt greatuesse. 1606 Sir G. 
Goosecappe nt. ii. in Bullen O. P2. II. 52 See my wife.. 
Busied to starch her French purles, aie her pufis. 1617 
[see Purreo ffi. a. 1b), 1666-7 Prevs Diary 4 Feb, 
Mrs, Steward, very fine, with her locks done up with puffes, 
as my wife calls them, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ni. 98/1 
Half Sleeves..are made..with Puffs, or ruffled in the turn- 
up. 1729 Mrs. Detasy in Life & Corr. (1861) 1. 244 Her 
lappets tied with puffs of scarlet ribbon. 1860 Zé/uste, Loud. 
News 26 May §10/2 Bonnets .. with velvet flowers and 
delicious puffs, composed of a mass of small feathers. 1889 
Latest News 5 Sept. 9 Puff of muslin, forming a panier. 
1900 Wests. Gaz. 20 Sept. 3/2. The beautifully arranged 
forehead puff that almost all Parisians affect. 

3. A kind of fungus; = Purr-BALL 1. dial. 

1538 Excyor Dict., Tudber,a puffe growyng on the ground 
lyke a musherone or spunge. 1578 Lyte Dodoens mi. i. 313 
‘the rootes be round and swollen like to a Puffe or Turnep. 
x6or Hotirano Péiay VW, 133 All the sort of those Puffes 
and Toadstooles. 1847-78 Hatuwett, uf, a puff-ball. 

‘tb. Somekindof apple: alsocalled Purrin (23). 

1655 Movrer & Bennet Headth's Inrpr. (1746) 291 Apples 
be so divers of Form and Substance..; some cousist more of 
Air than Water, as your Puffs called A/ala pulmonea, 

4. ta. An instrument like a small bellows, 
formerly used for blowing powder upon the hair, 
Obs. b. A small pad of down or other flossy sub- 
stance, for applying powder to the hair or skin. 


More fully PowpEr-Purr. 

1658 Songs Costumre (Percy Soc.) 163 To eject powder in 
your hayre, Here is a pritty puff. “1gra Sreete Spect. 
No. 478 ? 13 On the other [side], Powder Baggs, Pufts, 
Combs and Brushes. 1788 Jonnson Jdler No. 5 ? 11 If the 
hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 507 ‘The pediculus pubis is best 
destroyed by calomel mixed with starch powder, and applied 
by means of a down puff. 1908 Lady 10 Dec. 1106/3 
‘Beauty Box’ containing .. one box of face powder, with 
swansdown puff,..is sent post free, 

+c. A small vessel for sprinkling scent. Oés. 

1436 in Test. Lbor. (Surtees) Il. 15 o/c, Unum puff 
argenti pro aqua rosarum spargeuda, 

5. A name for various kinds of very light pastry 
or confectionery; now esf. a piece of puff-paste 
(usually three-cornered), or a light porous cake, 
inclosing jam or the like; also, a light confection 
resembling a macaroon. In quot. 190$ = PuFF- 
PASTE. (So LG, puffe, puffe-brodt.) 

1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 353 Panis levis qui dicitur 
‘pout’. 1769 Mrs. Rarrato Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 164 To 
make German Puffs. 1771 Mrs. Havwooo New Present 
195 Lemon Puffs..Chocolate Puffs..Ratafia Puffs. 1795 
Soutney Lett, /r. Spain (1808) 1. 11 The hostess there 
had just made some puffs, and begged me to eat one. 
a 1845 Hoon Sweets of Youth 3, 1 used to revel ina pie, or 
puff. 1864 Jam-puffs (see Jam $5.2 c]. 1908 Siestm. Gaz. 
15 Aug. 7/1 In pastry nothing is so heavy as puff that has 

aed. 

6. fg. Aninflated speech or piece of display ; an 
empty or vain boast; vainglory or pride; vain 
show, showy adornment ; intlation of style, bom- 
bast ; brag, bluff. ? Ods. 

1567 Drant //orace, Art Poetry Aiij, Put out no puftes, 
nor thwackyng words. 1631 R. H. Arvaigam. Whole 
Creature xix.331 The Idolatrous Philistins..allin their Puffe, 
and Iollity, swelling with ae And pride: 1680 H. More 
Apocal, Apoc. 250 A Hind pu of pride and vanity of Mind. 
1747 W. Horstey Food (1748) 11. 166 It’s all Puff, he has 
but a very indifferent Person. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLII, 
93 A real or pretended challenge..generally believed, how. 
ever, lo be mere puff. 1819 Scorr Left. to Ld. Montagu 
3, Oct, in Lockhart Life, We gave our carriage such addi- 
tional dignity as a pair of leaders conld add, aud went to 
meet him [Prince Leopold] in full puff. 1821 Arnotn Led, 
25 Apr. in Stanley Life & Cory. 1. 65 Any thing like puff, 
or verbal ornament, I cannot bring myself to. . 

tb. Anything empty, vain, or unsubstantial; 
a ‘thing of nought’, (CO dreath.) Obs. 

1s80 Basincton £.xp. Lord's Prayer (1596) 46 He careth 
not for the puffes of this world, birth, beautie, wealth or 
wit. 1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut, exciti. 1197 A man 
would haue thought, thac all that ener had beene done in 
the person of Dauid had been but a puffe. 1606 SvLvesTer 
Du Bartas i. iv. i. Magnif, 336 Honour is but a puffe, 
Life but a vapour, 
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7. Undue or inflated praise or commendation, 
uttered or written in order to influence public esti- | 
mation; an extravagantly laudatory advertisement 
or review of a book, a performer or performance, 
a tradesman's goods, or the like. 

(In quot. 1602 the inflated praise ofa flatterer.) 

[x602 Marston Aad. & Jed. vw. Wks, 1856 1. 46 Blowne 
up with the flattering puffes Of spungy sycophants.) 1732 
London Mag. \. 81 Puft is a cant word for the applause that 
writers and Book-sellers give their own books &e. to pro. 
mote their sale. 1742 Cinner Le/. to Fofe 5, 1 am really 
driven to it fas the Puffin the Play-Bill says) At the Desire 
of several Persons of Quality. 19774 Gotosm. A'etad. 110 
The puffof a dunce, he mistook it for fame. 1779 Surrtnan 
Critic wii. 1994 C. Vicor emale Jockey Club 78 The 
xmount..is consumed in paying newspaper puffs. 18297 
Scott Zrul, 13 Dec., My name would be only useful in the 
way of puff, for I really know nothing of the subject. 188g 
Ruskin Preterita V1. iv. 1g9 The last puffs written for a 
morning concert. 


8. Applied to a person. a. One who brags or 
behaves insolently, or who ts puffed up or swollen | 
with pride or vanity ; a boasler,a braggart. arch. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rew. ur iii, The one a light 
voluptuous reueller, The other, « strange arrogating pufie, 
Both impudent and ignorant inough, @1661 MULLER 
Worthies, Norfolk (1662) 11. 253 eon Fastolfe, Knight..the 
Stage hath heen overhold with his memory, inaking him a 
Thrasonical Puff, and emblem of Mock-valour. 1850 Wutrrtie 
Ess. § Kev. (ed. 3) 1. 392 The age groaned under a com. | 
pany of lewd, shallow-brained puffs, wretches who seemed | 
to have sinned themselves intu another kind of species. / 

+b. One who praises extravagantly or unduly, 
esp. from interested motives; a writer of puffs: | 
= PUFFER 2. Os. | 

1751 Cuesterr. Lett. 10 June (1774) HL. 199 Lady Hervey, 
who is your puff and panegyrist, writes me word. .that you 
dance very gentcelly, 1764 Footr /atron t. Wks.1799 1. 
337 The fellow has got a little in flesh, hy being puff to the 
play-house this winter, 1989 Sueripan Critic 1. i, LVanre 
of a character) Mr. Puff, a gentleman well known in the 
theatrical world, ‘ 

ec. slang, A decoy ina gambling-honse. 

1731 Gentl, Mag. I. 25/1 Officers established in the most 
notorious Gaming-Honses...§. ‘Iwo Puffs, who have Money 
given ‘em to decoy others to play. 1755 Alem, Capt. P. 
Drake Vl. x. 225, 1..now and then ventured a Guinea at the 
other Banks in Earnest, to prevent any Suspicion of ny 
being a Puff. 

9. attrib, and Comb. (Some of these may be 
from the stem of Purr a.) ta. attrib. or as ad. 
That is like a puff in senses 2-6, Puffed, inflated, 
swelling (/7/. and fig.). Obs. 

1472 in Swayne Sarvim Churchie, Acc. (1896) 1, j pall of 
blew puffe feathers in manner of sealoppys. 1598 E. Gitrin 
Skiad.i. (1878) 36 Like a Swartrutters hose his putfe thoughis 
swell, With yeastie ambition. 1598 Marsron Sco. Villanie 
u. vii, Mean'st thou that wasted leg, puffe bumbast buot? 

b. Comd., as (in sense 1) puffroar, -wind; (in 
sense 5) puff-tart; (in sense 7) puff-master, -pur- 
weyor, -trap, -writing; > puff-bagged a., wearing 
puffed ‘bags’ or breeches; puff-box, a box to 
hold toilet-powder and a powder-puff; puff- 
breeches, puffed or inflated breeches; + puff- 
ecole, a variety of cole or cabbage (sce quot.); 
+ puff-doctrine, vain or emply doctrine; puff- 
fish, a fish of either the 7e¢rodontids or Diodontida; 
also called, from their habit of inflating themselves 
with air, elobefish, swell-fish, or eae in quot. 
a Letrodon ; puff-leg,a hnmming-bird of the genus 
Ertocnemés, having tufts of down upon the legs; 
puft-netting = /eaf-netting (see Lear sb. 17); 
puff-pig, local name in Newfoundland for the 
porpoise (= puffing-fig, s.v. PUFFING Ppi. a. 1); 
+ puff-ring, (app.) a counterfeit ring made hollow 
instead of solid; puff-shark, a Californian species 
of dog-fish, Cafulus uter; puff-stone, local name 
for the soft porous marlstone of the Middle Lias; 
puff-throated a., having a puffed or inflated throat; 
puff-wig, a puffed or full wig; -- puff-wing, an 
inflated or prominent ‘wing’ or projection on the 
shoulder of a dress. 

653 Urnqunart Ratelais 11. ii, Great drops of water, such 
as fall from a *puff-bagged man in a top sweat. ¢ 1843 
Carivce Hist, Sk. Yas. J & Chas. I (1898) 260 The huge 
*puff-breeches of the time. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 
13§ The top-leaues and heads of Cole that are hut a little 
closed, which we commonly call *Puffe-cole. 1629 H. 
Burton Trath's Triumph 11 This Pontifician *puffe-doc- 
trine_ of preparatory workes. 1885 Lavy Brassey 74e 
Trades 407 There were little *puff-fish, sometimes as round 
as a puff-ball, sometimes as flat as a pancake. 1874 Wooo 
Nat, Hist. 318 The Copper-bellied *Puff-leg... The ‘ puffs * 
.-look like refined swan's down, 19762 //arangues Celebr. 
Quack-Doctors Ed. Let, Vo the Orator of Orators, and 
*Puff-Master-Geueral of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 1882 *Puff 
Netting [see /eaf-netting s.v. Lear sé, 17). 3861 L. L. 
Norte /cebengs gx At the mention of the *puff-pig, the 
local name for the common porpoise, we indulged onrselves in 
a childish laugh. 1908 Atheneum 11 Apr. 442/2 According 
to Hazlitt,..the rejected *puff-purveyor was none other than 
Charles Lamb, 1534 More Com/f agst. Trid. ut. Wks. 
1228/1 Like a *puffe rynge of Paris, holowo, lighte and 
counterfait in deede. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier Gjb, 
Puffe ringes, and quaint conceits. 1582 Stanynerst veis 
i. (Arb.) 57 East, weast and Southwynd, with *pufroare 
mightelye ramping. 1908 C, F, Hotper Big Game at 
Sea 118 (Illustration), The *Puff Shark of California and 
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175 In this towne [Dursley] is a rocke of a strange 
stone called a *Puffe stone. 1742 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 3) IT, 252 That soft, easy-to-be wrought Stone at 
Great Banington, called Puff-stone, prodigiously strong and 
lasting. 1829 Glover's Hist, Derby 1. 100 ‘Vufa, lophus, 
puff-stone or marl stone is a porous soft stone, 1906 Jest ur, 
Gaz, 4 Aug. 5/3 Before each man was a *puff tart and a 
glass of ginger-becr, 1863 Hates Wal, Adasen ii, (1864) 
36 A species of *puil-throated manikin, a little bird which 
flies oceasionally across the road. 1796 Wed. Gulliver's 
Trav, 172 New>-paper, *puff-trap, yields supply of game. 
1702 Farouiar Zuconstané 1. i, Here, sirrah, here's ten 
guineas for thee; get thyself a drugget suitand a *puff-wig, 
and so 1 dub thee Gentleman-Usher. 1682 Sraxviivest 
sbineis 1. (Arb.) 69 Much lyk to a *pufwynd, or nap that 
vannished hastlye. r60r HB. Joxson /océaster w. i, You 
shall see ‘hem flock about you with their *pulfe wings, and 
aske you, where you bought your lawne. 1807 SovrHey 
Fispriclla’s Lett, WU. §8 * Puff-writing is one of the strange 
urades in London, 

Puff (pef),7. Forms: 3-3 puffe(n, 4-7 poffte, 

§ poutfie, 5-7 puffe, 7~ puff. ]’a. t. and pple. 
puffed (pxft); 3, 6 pufte (fa. 7.), 4 poffed, 6 
poffte (fa. Afle.), 5-9 puft. [MIE Auf sb. and 
pupen vb, appear together in Ancren Riwle, early 
in 13th ¢., as well-established words, the verb im- 
plying an OF. *Auffiex, existing beside the recorded 
form pyfan (imper. Ayf, pa. te fyffe):-OTeut. 
*puffijan and *fuffjfan. (Or OL. fyffan might 
perl. itself give MI. puffer in the same way as 
OF. dyegel appears in Ancren R, as crggel, later 
cudgel.) Of onomatopceic origin, representing the 
action and sound of emitting from the lips a pufl 
of breath. Kindred forms, either from O'Teut. or 
formed afresh, appear in MDu. puffex to pull, 
blow, early mod. Du. fof bucea, buccarum inflatio ; 
bombus, flatus, sclopus’ (Kilian) ; fof ‘ puff’, fo/- 
éai ‘ball blown or puffed up’ (llexham); foffer, 
‘flare, sufflare, buccas inflare; turgere, ampullari’ 
(Kilian) ; ‘to pnf, blow, swell np, to boast, brag, 
vaunt’ (Ilexham). 
_ Other senses of puffer, pofen. in LG. and Du., and thence 
in mod. Ger., Da., Sw., as to strike with an andible knock, to 
pop, thump, bang, cratk, or simply to strike, and of the 
cogu.sb, in the corresponding sense of an audible blow, etc., 
may have been developed from the same originn! word, ur 
may be falter echoic forinations expressive of sudden noise ; 
cf. F. pouf, fan exclamation expressing the noise of some- 
thing falling ', with derived vb. pougir; also Ve sonpiee, 
from sonfifer to blow.) 

Ll. fuir, To blow with a sbort abrupt blast or 
blasts; to emit a puff of air or breath ; to escape 
asa pull. 70 puff out, up, to issue, arise in puffs. 

[CE crooo in Napicr OF, Glosses i 1886, Spirantis, 7. 
suffantis,|el] piffendes. 2éfd, 4931 Fvalaui?, ut apyite. 


* Lbid, xviit. 42 E@auit, pytte. c1000in Fechuer's Ztschr, 


(1585) 1, 121 Pyf on pinne scyte finger.) . 

ares Aucr, &. 124 Vor nouder ne mei pe wind... fulen 
bine soule pauh hit puffe on pe, bute 3if pi sulf hit makic. 
1384 Cuaucer //. Fame ui. 776 Eolus..toke his blake 
trumpe faste And gan to puffen and ta blaste. 1576 Feesnsc 
fanopl, I pist. 3450 When the windes cease puffing, 1600 
Suaks, 4. 1. 2. uv. 50 Like foggy South, puffing with 
winde and raine, 1656 ‘Irarr Conn. Fas. ivirg Thy breath 
is in thy nostrils, ever ready to puff ont. 1841 Lorrow 
Aincad i. xi, § 1. 53 The bellows puff until the coal is excited 
to a furious glow. 3865 Barinc-Goutn Merewolzes vii, 
The air puffing up off the blue twinkling Bay of Biscay. 

b. To breathe quick and hard, as whicn out of 
breath from running or other exertion; to breathe 
hard, pant violently; often, fo puff aud blow; 
hence, to run or go with puffing or panting. Also 
(6) ¢rans. with ou¢; to utter breathlessly or with 
panting (quot, 1599); (¢) érams. in caisa/ sense: 
to cause to puff, to put out of breath (chiefly in 


pa. pple.: see PUFFED 3). 

1377 Lanct. ?, Pd. B. xin. 87 He shal haue a penaunce 
in his paunche and puffe at ech a worde, 1581 Muncaster 
Positions xxxiii, (1887) 119 To be hoat and chafe, to pnffe 
and blow, to sweat. 1599 Nasnr Lenten Stuffe (1871) 59 
[Ile] came lazily waddling in, and puffed out, Pork, Pork, 
Pork, 1607 Suans, Cov. u. i. 230 Flamius Doe..puffe ‘To 
winue a vulgar station. 1710 Avotson Tatler No. 165 P 4 
Puffing and blowing as if.. very much ont of Breath. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Alun Life (1326) v. xvii, 
After toning and puffing up to the very top of the building, 
1898 Addéutt's Syst. Med. V.955 They puff after trains, 

e. To send forth puffs or whiffs of vaponr or 
smoke, as a steam-engine, Or a person smoking 
tobacco; to move away, 7m, out, with pnffing, as 
a locomotive or sleamboat. 

1781 Cowper Conversation 248 The dozing sages drop the 
drowsy strain, ‘Then pause and puff—and speak, and pause 
again, 1849 D. G, Misciere Satile Summer (1852) 222 

be railway engines are puffing ont of Paris, 1861 Hucnes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. iii, Sanders. .puffed away at his cigar. 
1870 Mrs, Rippect Austin Friars i, Where the trains now 
go puffing in and out of Cannon Street Terminus. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 372/2 A light rain was falling as the 
steamer puffed away from the South Stack Lighthouse, 

+2. éntr. To blow abraptly from tbe lips as an 
expression of contempt or scorn; to say ‘ pooh!’ or 
the like ; to speak or behave seornfully or insolently, 
to swagger. Puff at, to express contempt of, to 
defy scornfully, to pooh-pooh, Os. 

cute Caxton Sonnes of Aymoni.25 YF ye hadde seen 
hyim chaunge his colour, pouff, blowe, asa man cruell prowde 
and owterageouse, 1575 Laneuam Zed. (18971) 42 ‘The King 
fumed,.. Princes puft, Barfo}nz blustered, Lordz began too 
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loour, 162t Brste Ps. x. § As for all his enemies, he pnffeth 
at them, ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 137 Thus 
lye they low who did most proudly pnff, 1677 Oiway Chcats 
of Scapin 1, i, One that frowns, puffs, and looks hig at all 
Mankind. : : ; 

3. ‘rans. To drive, impel, or agitate by puffing ; 
to blow away, down, off, out, up, etc. with a quick 
short blast ; to emit (smoke, steam, etc.) in puffs. 

@iz25 Ancr. R, 266 3if a miracle nere pet pofte adun 
bene deouel pet set on hire so ueste. 1377 Lancu. 2. PA 
13. v. 16 Piries and plomtrees were puffed (C. vt. 119 poffed] 
to pe erthe. 1495 7'revisa's Barth. De P. Ry xvic (xxxi. 
(W. de W.) Lvinjb/1 Powder. hath that name for it is puft 
wyth pe wynde, 1867 Dranr Horace, Epist. ni. G vj, That 
linffes it vp and pnffes it downe. 1582 Stanvuurst “Eneis 
ut. (Arb.) 74 In three days sayling wee shal too Candye be 
puffed. 1697 Dryven I’rrg. Georg, 1.623 When the clearing 
North will puff the Clonds away. 1720 Gay 7r7via 1. 191, 
T thirsty stand.., See the:in puff off the froth, and gulp 
amain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Pref. xi, My feelings 
are not pnifed about with every attempt to move them. 
1867 Tro.tore Chron. Barset x\vi, As he puffed the cigar- 
smoke out of his mouth. 1889 Dovir Micah Clarke 138 
Lutlets which puffed ap the white dust all around him. 

+b. To blow short blasts (with mouth or 


bellows) upon (a fire) to make it burn up. Ods. 

1610 3, Jonson Adch. 11. i, That's his fire-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephyrus, he that paffes his coales. 1698 Turciin 
Whitehall in 7, ii, Embers... Which Fate puffs up unto 
ablaze. 21763 Suenstone Colemira 52 She..Foments the 
infant flame, and puffs it into life. 

ce. To blow oz, extinguish with a puff. 

1547 BA, Marchanntes ¢ijb, Some poore foole..stycketh 
vp a_candell vpon a _pyller, and oare marchaunt anone 
snatcheth and pnffeth it ont. r6z1 Quaries Argalus & 2’. 
(1678) 51 This breath shall puff thee out. 1752 Younxc 
Brothers i, Those That would make kings, and puff them 
out at pleasure, 1879 J. Toonunter Adcestis 104 Vet we 
go out, Like candles pnffed, not willingly. We die. ; 

d. To smoke (a tobacco-pipe or cigar) in 
inlermittent puffs or whiffs. 

1 W. Irvine Aanickerd, mi. iii, (1820) 179 Here the old 
burgher would sit..paffing his pipe. 1861 Gro. Ettot Silas 
Af, vi, The farrier was puffing his pipe rather fiercely. 1875 
Hl. James A. ddadson i, Rowland... lighted a cigar and 
puffed it awhile in silence. 

e. To apply powder with a powder-puff; with 
the powder, or the surface, as object. Also aéso/. 

D. Jerroup Mex of Character (1851) § Job. .tried to 

uff, but his unsteady hand..sent forth the powder ahove, 

elow, about, but not upon the head. 190g Lady 7 Jan. 
34/9 Afterwards puff on a little rice powder. /érd. 21 Jan, 
1216/1 The skin should then be puffed over with her Beauty 
Powder. ‘ 

f. To drive or cause to move with puffing. 
ee Smart Set 1X. 147/1 He puffed his automobile up 
the drive. 

4. To cause (something) to swell by puffing or 
blowing air into it; to blow oz? or uf; to inflate; 
to distend by inflation, or in any way, as by stuffing 
or padding, or, in coslnme, by bunching up the 
stuff in rounded masses. 

1539 in Micary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 173 Apparelled in 
whyte Satten puffed out with crymsen sarcenet. 1592 
Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XJ. 69 What 
say you to the Buteber.. that hath pollicies to puffe vp his 
meate to please the eye? 1679 Brount Anc, Tenures 11 
He should dance, puff up his Chiecks, making therewith a 
sound. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase un. 561 ‘The Huntsman.. 

ufis his Cheeks in vain. 1774 Gotosm. Mat, sfisé. 0776) 
VII. 152 This method of pufling itself up, is similar to that 
in pigeons, whose crops are sometimes greatly distended 
with air. 1899 Adédutt's Syst. Afed. VII. 618 The cheeks 
-.drawn in and puffed ont by the respiratory movements. 

b. zxfr. To swell #f or become distended or 
swollen. 

1725 Bradley's Fam, Dict, s.v. Lemon, Should the Lemon- 
Slips happen to puff or turn sower in the Vessels, wherein 
they are kept, /did. s. v. Sweetmeats, Wet Sweetmeats 
are..subject to sour and puff, which proceeds from the 
moistness of the fruit. 1737 Bracken Karriery Linpr. (1757) 
Tl, 238 The (wind-pallal will not rise and puff up, 1 
Med, Frail. X11.119 When exposed. .to.a gradually increase 
fire, it opium) hegins to melt and to puff ap. 

_ ©. trans. To adorn with puffs; to dress the hair 
in pofis, See Purr sd. 2b. 

1891 Saran Pe Duncan Amer. Girl in London 293 The 
hairdresser..she puffed and curled me. 

5. fig. (ivans.) To ‘inflate’ or cause to ‘swell’ 
with vanity, pride, ambition, or the like; to make 
vain, proud, or arrogant; to elate, exalt in mind; 
rarely, to cause to swell with anger, to enrage 
(quots, 1555, 1815). Usually with #f; most 
commonly in pa. pple. peffed zz. 

1526 TinoaLe Col. ii. 18 Causlesse puft vppe with his 
flesshly mynde. 1535 CovervaLe 1 Cor. villi. 2 Knowlece 
puffeth a man vp, but loue edifyeth. aissg Even Decades 
240 Kynge lohn..was puffed vp with anger. 1634 Hey- 
woop Maidenhead Lost u. Wks. 1874 1V. 122 There is no 
change of Fortune Can puffe me or deiect me. 168: 
Drvoen Ads. & Achit.1. 480 Not stain'd with cruelty, nor 

uft with pride. 1724 De For Alen. Cavalier (1840) 2 
Victory had not puffed himup. 1815 Sporting Mag. KLVY. 
156 Being puffed up with rage, they commenced an attack 
on the temporary paling. 1863 E. V. Neate Anad. Th, & 
Nat, 223 Its tendency ts to paff men up with a persuasion 
of their own greatness. : 

+b. (with 2.) To exalt unduly in position or 


authority, Ods, 

1535 Covervace Judy. ix. 11 Shal Ileaue my swetnes and 
my good frute, and go to be puft vp aboue the trees? 3612 
Hacon £ss., Fudicature {Arb.) 456 Puffing a Court vp 
beyond her bounds for their own scrappes and aduantage. 
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1641 Mitton Antimady, xiii. 44 No more then a speciall 
endorsement could make to puffe up the foreman of a Jury. 

6. To praise, extol, or commend in inflated or 
extravagant terms, usually from interested molives ; 
esp. Lo advertise with exaggerated or falsified praise. 
Also with off (now rare or ofs.). 

1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 232 Full-blown Bufo, pnuff’d by 
ev'ry quill; Fed with soft Dedication all day long. 1749 
Cnesterr. Left, 27 Sept. (2775) UH. 228 Sir Charles 
Williams bas poffed yon (as the mob call it) here ex. 
tremely. 19750 /ééd. 12 Oct. (1774) IIT. 55 Where she will 
--puff you, if 1 may nse so fom a word, 1759 SARAH 
Fir.oine C'tess of Deilwyn 11. 283 The Captain proceeded 
.. by poffing off himself. 1782 E11z. Brower Geo. Bateman 
11, 60 To puff his performances into notice. 1799 Med. 
Jraé Vi. 130 The only way a quack-medicine gets very 
celebrated, is, by its being constantly puffed off in adver. 
tisements. 1813 Scott Fam. Lett. 29 June, Each puffed the 
other in alternate compliments, which were mutually 
accepted, 1858 Lo. St. Lronarps ‘andy Bk, Prop, Law 
ii. 7 Vou may falsely praise, or, as it is valgarly termed, 
puff your property. 

b. adsol. (also with dependent clause). To tell 
or say Lo the praise of any one. 

19750 W. Strovo Alem. 10 He wanted me to..puff for 
him (as he called it) that he had a large estate in Warwick- 
shire. 1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode to my Ass x, 1 conld 
ae things abont myself—But God forbid that I should 
poft! 

¢. itr. To bid at an auction for the purpose of 
inflating or raising the price: cf. PUFFER 2b, 
Purrine 2/, 3b. 4b. 

7. Comb,, as t+ puff-loaf a., that ‘puffs’ loaves, 
i.e. causes them lo swell up. (See also prec. 9 b.) 

1577 Stanynurst Deser. fre, iit, in /Todinshed (1587) I. 
23 ‘Ihe colerake sweeping of a pufloafe baker, | 

Puff (p2f), txt. Also 6 poff. [Echoic. So also 
MDu, puf-] A representation of the act of blow- 
ing in puffs; also, of blowing abruptly from the 
lips; hence, an expression of contempt (cf. Poon). 

€1460 Sowneley Alyst, ii, 277 Puaf! this smoke dos me 
mych shame, 1481 Caxton Aeynard xxvi. (Arb.) 59 Pof 
said the foxe,..be ye so sore uferd herof? 1606 Sir G. 
Goosccappe Voi. in fallen O. FL. 11. 89 Puffe, is there not 
a feather in this ayre Aman may challenge for her? ¢1620 
Row anos Paire of Spy Knaves (Hunter, Cl.) 20 T'le teach 
thee..To take Tobacco like a Caualeere. Thus draw the 
vapor thorow your nose, and say, Puffe, it is gone, fuming 
the smoke away, 1620 Swetnam Arraign'd 1. ii, Aiv, 
Puffe, giue me some ayre, J am almost stifled, puffe, Oh, 
my sides! 1870 Miss Brincman Xo. Lynne I. iv. gs, 
‘LT have found it so'—puff, puff [smoking a cigar]. 

Puff-adder. [a. S. Afr. Du. pof-adder: sce 
Purr v.] <A large and very venomous African 
viper (Bilis or Clotho arictaus), which pufis out 
or inflates the upper part of its body when excited. 

1824 Burcueie J'raz, 1. 469 1t is well known in the colony 
by the name of the Pof-Adder (Puff Adder). Its venom is 
said to he most fatal. 1834 Prince 4/%. Sé&. viii. 279 The 
puff-adder..is a heavy..sluggish animal, very thick in pro- 
portion to its length. 1871 Kinastev Aé Last? ii, But who 
will call the Paff Adder of the Cupe..anything but ugly 
und horrible? 1896 List Anim, Zool. Soc. 643 Bitis 
arietans, Puff-Adder. Had, Africa and Arabia, 

Puffatory, a. nonce-wd. [f. Purr v., after 
such words as daxdalory.] laving the quality of 
* puffing’, or of a ‘puff’: sce PuFF v. 6, sd. 7. 

1823 Black. Mag. XIV. 85 Used as a peg to hang a note- 
puffatory upon, 1854 G. Gitrittan in Watson Left, § 
Frnis, (1892) 395 Authors are better of seeing all reviews, 
unless the helplessly puffatory or malignantly abusive. 

Puff-ball. [f. Purr sd. (sense 3) or v. + BALL 
5b.15 so Dn. fof-dal: see PUFF v.] 

1. A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon or of some 
allied genns; so called from the ball-like shape of 
the ripe spore-case, and iis emission of the spores 
in a cloud of fine powder when broken. (Some 
of the species are edible in an unripe state.) 

ned Burtue Eng. Luprov, lupr. 1653) 3f And filleth the 
Earth with Wind,..and makes it swell and rise like a Puf- 
ball. 1702 PAil. Trans. XXI11. 1364, 1 find the Dust of the 
-. Puff. Ball to be the minutest Powder that I ever saw. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau'’s Bot, xxxii. (1794) 502 Common Paff-ball 
is roundish, and discharges its dust by a torn aperture in the 
top. 1843 Zoologist 1. 25 Intoxicating the bees..by filling 
the hive with the smoke of an ignited paff-hall, 186 
TH. Maemittan Footnetes /r. Page Nal. 199 The giant paff- 
ball (Bovista gigantea). ,increases from the size of a pea to 
that of a melon ina single night. 

Jig. 1826 Pusey in Liddon, ete. Life (1893) 1. iv. 87 [Writing 
from Berlin..he states that) Tholuck was initiated a few 
days since,..and that great puaff-ball Marheineke delivered 
addresses in Latin. 1873 Letano Zgyfi.Skeich Bk, 221 A 
poisonous puff-ball of pride. 

b. collect. The powdery spores of a species of 
Lycoperdon used as a styptic. 

1767 Goocn Treat. \Vounds 1.173 Over which..it will 
still be right to apply Puff-Ball,..or some such substance,.. 
to retard the fall of the eschar as long as possible. 

2. = PowDER-PUFF ta; also ¢ransf. and fig. 

1821-2 Swainson Zool. [Ulustr, 11, Plate 99 The dispro- 
portionate size of the head [of the puff-bird] is rendered more 
conspicuous by the bird raising its feathers so as to appear 
not unlike a puff ball. 1860 A/acn:. Mag. Sept. 380/1 The 
puff-ball of the dandelion. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's 
Ann, 396/1 The exquisite little white paff-balls of dogs. 

Pu'ff-bird. Any bird of the American family 
#ucconide or fissirostral barbets, so called from 
their habit of puffing ont their feathers. 

1821-2 Swainson Zool, dilusir, 1. Plate 99 There is some- 
thing very grotesque in the appearance of all the Poff birds. 


PUFFER. 


1895 C. Dixon in Fortn. Rez. Apr. 144 The Bucconidx or 
puff-hirds with forty-three species. 

Puffed, puft (palt), pf/.a.  [f. Purr v.] 

1. Blown up, inflated; distended by inflation. 

1879 Tomson Calvin's Serwi, Tint. 38/2 tis asa blowen 
bladder, or a puffed thing, as ye tearme it here. 1598 FLorto, 
Fogtiata,a kinde of thin light puft paste meate made in 
Tealie. 1616 Sure, & Marku. Country Farnie 585 The 
last is that which is cailed puft paste, being of all other the 
most daintiest and pleasantest in taste. 1832 TRNNyson 
Pal, Art 63 Where with puffed check the belted hanter 
blew His wreathed buglehorn. 

b. Swollen or distended in any way; stuffed 
or padded so as to swell ont; gathered in so as 
to produce a soft swelling mass, as in costume. 

1536 in Archxologia (1812) XVI. 24 There mnst be 
provided ..a cast or puffed Ymage of a_princesse ap- 
parailled in her Robes of Estate. 1591 Svivester Dx 
Sartas \. ii. 949 Thy huff'd, puff'd, painted, curl‘d, purl’d 
wanton Pride. 1647 Moryson /fiz:, 11. 169 They weare 
great large puffed breeches, gathered close aboue the knees, 
and each puffe made ofa diuers light colonr. 1862 Ladies’ 
Gaz, Fashion Jan, 8/1 Very small puffed under-sleeves. 

2. fig. Inflated or swollen with vanity, pride, 
etc. Also puffed-up: cf, PUFF v,. 5. 

1ss3 T. Witson Kiet. 88b, Puffed presumpcion, passeth 
nota poynct. 1628 Fettraam Aesolves n. (i) Ixviil, They 
are buat pnft minds, that bubble thus ahove Inferiours. 
1748 Tomson Cast. fndol. u. xxiii, Poor sons of pnft-np 
Vanity, not Fame. 1818 Copretr Pol, Reg. XXXIII. 317 
The pnffed-up agents of great English manufacturers, 

b. Inflated or bombastic in language or style. 

1587 Fresinc Contr. Holinshed U1. 1363/2 With sim- 
lage of words, and not with puffed eloqnence. 1847 

. Hunt Men, Women & B11. i. 15 (He) has something of 
a puffed and uneasy pomp, i 

. Put out of breath by exertion; ‘ blown’. 

1813 Moore Post-tag ii. 60 Ou his Lordship's entering 

uffed. 1847 Tennyson Princ, wv. 246 Fleet I was of foot:.. 
behind L heard the puffd pursner. 1853‘C. Bepe' Verdant 
Green xviii, You look rather pnffed. 

Hence Puffedness (p‘fi;nés); also Pu'ffed-up- 
ness (s021ce-wa.). 

1648-60 Hexuam, Solsterachtigheydt, Puffednesse, or 
Swolne up in the cheeks. 1887 Chicago Advance 14 July 
447 A Quaker Jady..gave a sermon in a single sentence 
* Beware ot puffedupness ‘. 

Puffer (po'fos). [f. Purrz.+-En1.] One who 
or that which puffs, 

1. A person or thing that blows in short abrupt 
blasts, or emits puffs of smoke, steam, ete. : asa 


tobacco-smoker, a steam-engine or steamboat, etc. 

1629 Abr, Harsnetr Andes Chigwell Sch. in Vict. Co. 
flist., Essex (1907) IT. 544 [The Latin schoolmaster was to 
be) a man..ofa grave behaviour, of a sober and honest con- 
versation, no tipler nor Haunter of ale houses, no Puffer of 
Tobacco, 1664 Cotron Scarvon.1. Wks. (1765) 9 Jove..made 
him (/Eolus) King of all the Puffers. 1801 in Wests. Gaz. 
24 Dec. (1901) 10/2 [On Christmas Eve, 1801, the first load 
of passengers ever moved by the force of steam was conveyed 
by Trevithick’s locomotive] ‘Captain Dick's Puffer’ {as it 
was called—through Camborne]. 1901 Scotsman 19 Dec. 
5/4. One of the crew of the puffer bad fallen overboard. 

b. Local name of various birds : see quots. 

1973 Geutl, Mag, XLII. 220/1 Among upwards of 160 
species of birds, natives of or killed in England, are the 
following,..a kind of Puffer not described. 18.. ATKINSON 
Prov, Names Birds, Puffer, North England for Blue Tit- 
mouse, Parus cerulea, 1903 Eng, Dial. Dict., Pufgfer.. 
2. The little grebe, Tachybaptes fluviatilis, nforth] ¥lor]ks, 
Vhs. Weekly Post (Dec. 31, 1898). 

e, A puff-fish: see Purr sd.9b. (U.S.) 

1846 Worcester, Pufer,..asmall sea-fish. 1864 Wester, 
Puffer..3. A fish of the genus Diodor; globe-fish. 

d. A porpoise: cf. puffipig (PuFF sé. 9b), 
pufing-pig (PUFFING ffl. a1). (U.S) 

18go0 in Cent, Dict, es 

2. Onze who extols a person or thing in inflated 
terms, and nsually for some interested reasoa; a 


writer of ‘ puffs’ (see PuFF 54. 7). 

€1736 Hocartn in A. Dohson Life iv. (1883) 33 What the 

uffers in books call the great style af history painting, 19799 
Mas, D'Arsiay Diary 12 Oct., Heis..a prodigious puffer— 
now of his fortune, now of his family, @1788 N. Cotron 
Fable Poems (1810) 25/1 Now, like the doctors of to day 
{He) Retains his pater too in pay. 1883 S. C. Hatt 
Aetrospect 1. 273 The gross devices resorted to by puffers 
of quack medicines. é 

. A person employed by the vendor to bid at 
an auclion for the purpose of ‘inflating’ or running 
up the price and inciting others to buy. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) 111. 213 It is only slip- 
ping a pnffer or two at tbem..and they may be raised to 
any price. 1818-19 Leien New Pict. London (1823) 101 
(Mock Auctions) Associates, called paffers, are in waiting to 
raise the article beyond its value. 1867. Act 30 4 31 Vict, 
c. 48 § 3 ‘Puffer ' shall mean a person appointed to bid on the 
part of the owner. 1877 Wittiams Real Prop. 168 The sale 
of real estate by auction is now regulated by an act which 
renders invalid every such sale where a puffer is employed. 

+e, A teacher who ‘inflates? his pupils with 
superficial knowledge; a ‘crammer’, Ods, 

1786 CumperLann Observer No. 28 1. 270 The Polishing 
Puffers..who are endowed with the happy faculty of instil- 
ling arts and sciences into their disciples, like fixed air into 
a vapid menstruum, 4 

3. Something that puffs wp or inflates one with 


pride or the like. Cf. PurF v. 5. 

1989 J. Brown Se?. Rem. (1807) 141, My knowledge but 
nn accursed puffer np! A murderer of my soul ! 

4, A bucking-kier: see Buckinc vd/, sd.! and 


Kien. Also in comb, puffer-pipe. 


PUFFERY. 


3875 Kuicut Dict. Mech, Puffer, a vat in which goods 
are boiled in an alkaline solution... Pafer-pife, the vertical 
axial pipe in a kier in which cotton goods are washed during 
the bleaching process. 


Puffery (pz‘fori). [f£ Purr v. or Purren: see 
-ERY, Cf. obs. Dn. fofferte ‘ boasting, bragging, or 
yaunting ’ (Hexham).] 

1, The practice of the ‘ puffer’; inflated lauda- 


lion, esp. by way of advertisement. 

1782 V. Knox £ss, (1819) II. lxvi, 46 There would be no 
partial judgments, no pniffery. 1831 Car.vLe Sart, Res. 
1. ii, An epoch when Puffery and Quackery have reached 
a height nnexampled in the annals of mankind. 1893 Tyses 
to Feb. 10/2 No puffery and no trickery could beguile either 
the Bourses or the private investors. ; 

2. Puffs collectively, frills or frilling of puffs : see 


Purr sé. 2b. 
1860 Lélustr, Lond. News 25 Feb. 198/1 All that hoops, 
Eee and pnffery can do for them has been done. 1868 
oLME Lee 3. Godfrey \x, The whiteness of her neck [was] 
veiled with white pnffery of tulle. 1884 nek 1 Mar, 100 
In pufferies of all sizes dressed. 
(&£ Purr sé. 


+Puff-fist, -foist. 045. rare. : 
or a. stem + bist 34.2, Fost 36.3, crepitus. Cf. 
Puckrist of same date.] = PUFF-BALL J. 

1597 GERARDE /ferdal ut, clxii. 1386 Puffes Fistes [/adex 
Puffe Fistes], are commonly called in Latine Lupi crepitus, 
or Woolfes Fistes:..in English Puffes Fistes,and Fusschals in 
the north, 1634 Witter Lordlewes xxiii. 85 That nncleanly 
mushram ball Which in some countries wee a Pufffoyst call. 


Puffin | (pz'fin). Forms: 4 poffoun, -in, (5 
pophyn), 6 puffing, 4-7 puffyn, 7~8 puffen, 6- 
puffin, [ME. fofin, pophyr; in latinized form, 
pl. poffores; also puffyn, Origin wnascertained : 
see Note below.] 

A sea-bird of the genus Fratercela, of the family 
Acide or Auks; esp. the common &. arefica, found 
abundantly on the coasts of the N. Aflantic, having 
a very large curiously-shaped fnrrowed and parti- 


coloured bill. 

Formerly erroneously supposed by some to he wingless, 
and by others reckoned as a fish, its flesh having a fishy 
taste and heing allowed to he eaten in Lent. 

1337 Caption of Scisin(ol Scilly) 5 May(Duchy of Cornwall), 
Ran{ulphns] de Albo Monastrio tenet Insulam de Sully et 
rleddit] inde ad idem flestu]m Dilmidium) marce vel cee 
poffouns. 1366 Alinisters' Ace. Bundle 823 No. 22(P.R.O.), 
Idem respondet de vs de poffon' hoc anno. 1367 Zéfd., Exitus 
chacee cuniculorum et Poffonum. @1490 BoTtoner /fin 
(1778) 98 Insula Rascow..inculta cum enniculis et avibns 
vocatis pophyns. rg0a Ace. Ld. dligh. Treas. Scot. 11.155 
Item..to ane man of the laird of Cesackkis that brocht 
puffingis to the King, xxviijs. @ 1529 SkeLtton PA. Sparowe 
454 The puffin and the tele Money they shall dele ‘Vo poore 
folke at large. 1830 Patscr. 2590/1 Puffyn a ysshe lyke a 
teele. @155z Leano /tin. VI. 65 Puffins, Birdes less then 
Dnkkes baving grey Fethers like Dukkes. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 35b, The Puffyn..whose young ones are thence 
ferretied out, being exceeding fat, kept salted, and reputed 
for Gsh, as comming neerest thereto in their taste. 1655 
Movuret & Bennet ffealth's (ntpr. xviii. 166 Puffins, whom 
I may call the feathered fishes, are acconnted even by the 
holy fatherhood of Cardinals to be no flesh but rather fisb. 
1678 Puitries (ed. 4), cy alk a sort of Coot or Sengull, 
supposed to be so called from its round belly; as it were 
swelling and pnffing out. 1736 Suertoan Let. to Swift 
12 May in Swift's Corr. (1768) IV. 159, | have twenty 
lambs..as plump as puffins. 1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 
2 Known by the fishermen as sea parrots or_coulternebs ; 

ut more generally designated in books as puffins. 

b. Erroneously applied to a species of Shear- 
water (Puffinus anglorum, family Procellariide), 


found in the Isle of Man and the Scilly Islands. 
1674 Ray Collect. Words, Water Fowl 94 The Puffin or 
Curviere: Puffinns Anglorum. This bird bnilds on a little 
Island called the calf of Man at the South End of the Isle 
of Man and also upon the Silly Islands, but is nothing such 
a thing as is described in Aldrovandns: for that is feather’d 
and can fly swiftly, 1678 — Willughby's Ornith. 333 Vhe 
Puffin of the Isle of Man, which I take to be the Pufinns 
Anglorun. 1688 R. Home Armoury 1, 298/2 The Puffin 
of the Isle of Man, or the Mancks Puffin. .is something less 
in body than a Tame Pigeon. 1884 Varredl’s Brit. Birds 
IV. 2x The Manx Shearwater is the commonest species of 
the genus in the British seas...1t owes its trivial name to 
Willnghhy, who speaks of it as tbe Puffin of the Isle of Man. 
c. Applied locally in Ireland to the Razor-bill. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 217 Raror bill (Adca 
torda),.. Puffin (Antrim). 
d. attrid. and Coms., as puffin-cock, -hole; 


puffin-auk, = a. 

1796 Cuartotte Smitn Marchinont M1. 199 The cries of 
the sand-piper, the puffin-awk; the screaming gull. xg0x 
Wide World Mag. VAI. 133/1 Absorbed in the pastime of 
probing puffin-hofes in search of eggs. 1902 N. Howarp 
Kiartan u. 32 Nay, they shall ight like puffin-cocks. 

[Wote. Suggestions as to the origin of the name pugéx have 
mostly snppesed same connexion with the verb or sb. suf or 
the adj. pug. Thus it has been conjectured to refer to the 
‘ puffy‘ or corpuilent appearance of the bird (quot. 1678), or 
esp. to the Hg of the young, formerly considered a 
delicacy (cf. the simile fas plump as a ee ')5 also to the 
soft downy clothing of the yonng (Prof. A. Newton), Others 
have songht an explanation in the remarkable ‘ puffed-out’ 
beak, or in a puffing sound nttered by the bird or its young 
when seized. Cains (1570) expressly dectares that the name 
is derived ‘a naturali voce sxpin’. But, as the ME. forms 
of the name are spelt fof, and the eurliest known associas 
tion of the bird under this name was with Cornwall and 
Scilly, it is evident that these conjectures rest on insecure 
bases. The name may even have come from Cornwall, and 
its change to ' puff-' may be due to ‘ popular etymology’ in 
English, ‘The erruneous sense b, is due to Ray, who mis- 


1571 


took youns specimens of the shearwater from the Isle of 
Man for puffins, and applied to them the name Paginus 
anglorum (applied by Garey to the real puffin), which has 
unhappily heen retained in ornithological nomenclature.} 

+ Pu'ffin®. Os. [app. f. Purr a. or sd.: in 
sense 1, perh. with some notion of connexion with 
prec., which by 1600 was prob. popularly associated 
with puffing. The other senses appear to be more 
or less distinct formations from fuf] 

1. Applied in contempt or reproach to a person 
puffed up with vanity or pride. 

16:0 B. Jonson AA, ut. iv, What shall we doe with this 
same Puffin [Dapper] here Now hee's o’ the spit? 1631 
Bratuwait Whiuies, Neuter 67 What will this pufiin 
come to in time? 1661 Sir Z/, Vane's Politics 7 Vetore.. 
that swoln Puffin rose to that growth and immense grandure. 

2, Some kind of fish, also called forkefishi sce 
Fork sé. 16, Also puffin-fish. 

1598 ILorio, Bastango,..a forke-fish, it is like a ray; 
some callit a puffinefish. 1601 Hottano Péiny 1, 261 The 
Puffen or Fork-fish..tieth in await..ready to strike the 
fishes that passe by with a sharpe rod or pricke that he hath. 
1617 Minsneu Dector, A Puffen, or Forke-fish... Est 
enim farcata cauda et aculeata, ve sagitta. 

3. Name of a variety of apple: = Purr sé. 3b. 
Also puffin-apple. 

1589 Riper B61 Schol. 47 A Puffin, otherwise called an 
100. shillings, Afaluan: pulutoncnmt, 3736 Aixswortu Lat, 
Dict. Apufhinapple, Maduu pudnoutum, 1755 in Jouxson. 

4, = PUFF-BALL I, vare—°. (? error.) 

3755 Jounson, Pufin...3..4 kind of fangns filled with dust. 

5. p/, ?Some inferior kind of meal or flour; sce 
quot. 

1587 J. Hooxer Descr. Fxeter in Holinshed Cézon. 111. 
1022/1 In this extremitie the bakers and housholders were 
driuen to secke vp their old store of puffins and bran, where- 
with they in times past were woont to make borssebread. 

Puffiness (pv‘fints), [f Vvurry + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being puffy. 

1, Paffed-up or inflated condition (4. and fiz.). 

1668 27. More's Div, Dial. 1.To Rar. A tij, The Levity and 


Puffiness of their Spirits has carried their conceptions. «above 


the levell ofcommon Sense. a 1750 A. Hitt (1), Someof M. 
Voltnire’s pieces are so swelled with this presumptuous 
puffiness. 180 Lestcu tr. C. O. Aliiller's Anc. Art § 204 
(ed. 2) 193 A puffiness in the treatment of the folds is observ. 
able in the draperies. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. IV, 321 
The patient's attention is first attracted to the nvalady by 
the puffiness of the lower eyelids. ‘ 

2. Inclination to puff or pant, short-windedness. 

1813 Examiner ro May 297/2 His breathing puffiness, 
and inarticulate enuneiations, . 

Puffinet (povfinet). [f. Purein! +-rr dimin.] 
A local name of the Black Guillemot. 

1673 Rav Willughdy's Ornith. 326, 1 guess this..to be the 
same with the Pnffinet of the Farn Islands, which they told 
ns was of the bigness of a Dove. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 218 Black Guillemot... Puffinet (Farn Islands). 


Puffing (pz-fin), v4. sé. [f. Pore v.+-1ne1,] 
The action of the verb Purr: and derived senscs. 
1, The action of blowing in short blasts, panting 


as one out of breath, emitting puffs of steam, cle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. y. (Tollem. MS.) A 
lytel puffynge of wynde quykep and tendep leye. 1548 
Patten Exped. Scot, Bijb, So stepe be these bankes on 
eyther syde and depe.., that who goeth straight donne 
shalbe in dannger of tumbling, & the commer vp so sure of 

uffyng & payne. 158s Mutecaster Posriious xx. (1887) 84 

‘o eager walking..encreasetb puffing and blowing. 1714 
Spect. No. 558 P 4 Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his Luggage. 1849 F. B. HEAo Stokers & 
Pokers iii. (1851) 41 The lond pnifling of an engine announces 
the approach..of empty carriages, 

+2. concr. 2A powder-pull. Obs. rare, 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wm. vii. 112 [He] never went 
without a small Box of Powder, or dried Meale and his 
Puffings. J . p é 

3. The action of distending something by blow- 
ing; hlowing up, inflation. Also fig. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R.v. xiii. (W. de W.) k v/2 
Puffynge and wyndynge of the guttes. 1530 Patscr. 2590/1 
Puffyng up, txfation. 1593 [see b]. 1607 Torsene Four 
Beasts (1658) 431 A Musk-cat..doth loosen and dissolve all 
thick puffings or windiness in the interior parts, 1688 R, 
HoumeE A rmozry 1. 2609/1 Thresh not Wheat but as you Eat 
it, (or fear of Pufting and Fustiness. . 

b. The action of distending anything by stuffing 
or padding, or by gathering in; esp. in costume, 
the making of puffs (Purr sd. 2b); also concr.a 


puffed formation. 

_ 15993 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 146 It is not..your floury 
iaggings, superfiuons enterlacings, and puffings vp, Uhat 
can any way offend God, but the puffing vp of your soules. 
@ 1618 Svivester “ymin of Alms 206 The puffing of bis 
Periwig. 1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 1.225 (Af rs. Jfosse) 
A satin riband fastened in a peculiar bow, something between 
a bow and a puffing behind. 1896 A. H. Beavan Sfaribor. 
pe 162 A black sunshade, edged with a pnifing of white 
chiffon. 

4. fig. The action of praising or extolling in in- 
flated language for a purpose, esp. by way of adver- 
Nsement; interested laudation or commendation. 

1754 A. Murruy Grey SMR ae No. 91 The above is 
not in the ordinary Way of puffing, but to promote the real 
Benefit of the Community. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit, 
Success Wks. (Bohn) I11, 119 In this life of show, puffing, 
advertisement, and manufacture of public opinion, 

b. Bidding at an auction for the purpose of 
inflating or raising the price. 

31858 Lo, Sr. Leonaros /landy-Bk, Prop. Law iv. 22 You 


PUFF-PASTY. 


may..appoint a person to bid for you at the sale, in order 
to prevent the estate from being sold at an undervalue. 
"Yhis is generally termed puffing. 

_ attrib, 1901 Times 16 Now 14 By the Puffing Act, 1867, 
itis provided [ete.]. i 

5. atirib. Puffing tube, a blow-pipe. 

3883 Dav fudian Fish 68 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Malabar 
puffing tube, with darts used for killing fish, 

Puffing, f//.a. [fas prec. + -1NG2.] That 
puffs : sce the verb. 

1, Blowing in puffs; panting violently; sending 
forth puffs of steam, ete. /ufing-fig, a name for 
a small species of porpoise (U. 5.). 

21618 Syuvester Vanarefus 707 Hthe puffing gales Into 
the Deep transport her huffing sails, 620 Swelnam 
Arraign'’d (1880) 9 Fron whence comm'st thou in sach a 
puffing heate? 1668 Cuartnton Onomast. 167 Balena 
hAyseter the puffing, or spouting Whale, 1697 Devonn 
lire. Georg. W.248 One brawny Sinith the paffing Hcllows 
plycs. 1845 J. Coutter Adi. ia Pacific tit, 28 Shoals of a 
small kind of porpoise, commonty called puffing pigs. . 

2. Uttering scornful ejaculations; haughty in 
demeanour; swaggering. Ods. or arch, 

1583 Greene Vamillia Wks. (Grosart) 1H. 97 A cooling 
carde of misfortune to pluck down y* puffing peate of pro- 
speritic. 1687 ‘I. Rrown Saruts fa Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 
80 Thou huffing, puffing, sconce-bnilding rnffian. 

3. Becoming inflated or swollen; swelling up. 

1661 Bovin Phys-Chem. Ess. Salt.letre § 8 Unless it 
chance, that the pnffing matter do blow the conl too soon 
out of the crucible. 1856 Kaxe Avet. E.xpd 1. xx. 259 The 
willows are sappy and puffing. 

+4. fg. Bombastic, ‘swelling’, O4s. 

1567 Drant L/orace, irt Poetry VB vij, He that doth belch 
out puffinge rymes, @1593 GREENE I ésion Wks. (Grosart) 
XI 203 The puffing glorie of the loftie still shadowing 
wanton couceipts. es R 

+5. That puffsup; inspiring pride or arrogance ; 
elating, Ods, 

1598 E. Ginmix S&éa/. iv, Thee whom [Philosophy] hath 
taught to moderate Thy mounting thought, nor to be elenate 
With pnffingst fortunes. 1652 Hexrowes 7Aeaga, xin, vii, 
No puffing hopes, no shrinking fears them fright. 

6. That praises extravagantly; putting forth 
‘ puffs’ or inflated commendations. 

3768 GoLpsm, Good-n. Man Epil. As puffing quacks some 
caiuiff wretch procure, To swear the pill, or drop, has 
wronght a cure. 1805 Sporting May. XXV. 187 Without 
the quackery of puffing advertisements. 

Hence Pufingly adv., with puffing. 

1598 Fiorio, Tremidamente, swellingly, puffingly. 1611 
Corcr., Boufement, puffingly. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ef 
Qual. (1809) 1V. 157 Dobson and his dame coming difit- 
dently but puaffingly up the avenne. 1905 Blachkiv. Mag. 
Jan. 98/2 A fat Turkish apothecary pufiingly struggles up 
our ship's side. 

+ Pua ffkin. O45. vare—'. In 7 pufkin. [f. 
Purr sé, +-k1N.] A little puff: applicd to a light 
or flighty woman. 

1638 Foro Lady's 7'riad un. i, The best..are but flesh and 
blood, And now and then.., when the fit's come on ’em, Will 
prove themselves but flirts, and tirliry-pufkins. 

Pu‘ffless, a rave. [f. PUFF sd. +-LEss.] 

1. Breathless, out of breath. séaay and dial. 

1882 J. Wacker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 151 To sprachel 
puffless up lo these heigh attics, 0} what a task. 

2. Of dress: Without puffs or fullness. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oct. 8/5 Flat, high collars without stiff 
lining, puffless sleeves, and the slight fulness at the waist. 

Pufflet. vonce-wd, [f. Pere sb. + -Let.] A 
very little puff or whiff. 

1848 Lowett Bigiow P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 206 The scarce 
discernible pnfflet of smoke and dust isa revolution. 1883 
Daily News 24 May, A pufilet or airy stream of. .sincke. 

Pu'ff-pa:ste. [f. Purr sé. or vd.-stem: cf. 
puft paste in PurFED 1.) Cookerv, A fine kind of 
flour paste, made very light and flaky by successive 


rollings and butterings. 

1611 Cotcr , Gasteau feuilleté, a cake of puffe-past. 1611 
Fronmo, Fogéidta, light-paste or puffe-paste [1598 pnft 
paste]. 1615 Markuam Lug. ffousew, u. ii. 65 For the 
making of puffe-past of the best kind, you shall take the 
finest wheat flowre [ete.]. 1633 Marmion Antiquary w. i, 
An artificial hen made of pn Be 1747 Mrs. Grasse 
Cookery viii. 75 Puf-l’aste. Take a quarter of a Peck of 
Flonr, rub fine balfa Pound of Butter, a little Salt,. roll it 
np, and roll it ont again; and so do nine or ten times, till 
you have rolled in a Pound and half of Butter. 1860 
I'ynpatt Glace, i. 6, 1 followed np the observations..and had 
several practical lessons in the manufacture of puff-paste and 
other laminated confectionery. ; 

b. fig. Applied to persons or things of a light, 
flimsy, or unsubstantial character. 

r6oa2 Marston Ant. & Afel, ut. Wks. 1856 I. 38 [Jo « 
dandy) Avoide, pnffe paste, avoide. 1622 Masse tr. A/e- 
man's Guzman @ AY, u. x69 Such store of this puffe-past ol 
vaine-glory had 1 swallowed downe my throat. 1673 
Marvett Reh. china Il. 266 There is indeed materia 
intellectnal Puffspast; Pinners-hall has nothing like it. 1845 
Gentl, Mag. \. 390/2 It is seldom that Guides. .to what are 
called Watering-places..are anything more than puffpaste. 

Hence Pu'ff-pasted @., ?baked in or made of 
puff-paste ; so also Pu'ff-pa'stry, fine pastry made 
with puff-paste; + Pucff-pa‘sty, 4 ‘pasty’ or pie 
made of puff-paste. za 

a x693 Urouhart's Rabelais wt. xxvill. 231 Puff-pasted 
cock. 1707 J, STEVENS tr. Quevedo, Knights Epist. iii, 
Could you find no bedy else to beg Puff, Pasties o! ? 3185 
Miss Suerraro Ck. Auchester xiv, Boiled enstards, pu 
pastry, and onr choicest preserves. noe 


PUFF-PUFF. 


Pu ff-pu:ff, [Echoic: ef. Purr z/.] An imi- 
tation of the sound of repeated puffing by a stcam- 
engine; hence, a nursery naine for a locomotive, 
or a railway train. 

1870 Miss Bripoman Ro. Lynne M1. xiv. 307 With a pull 

uft the train slowly passed out of Hampton Station. 1886 

Ruskin Preterita 1. ili. 87 In this present age,..people 
don't give their children toy bricks, but ie puff-puffs. 1889 
Pp. H. Emerson Aug. {dydls 64 The stillness was broken 
only hy the short sharp puff puff of the engines, 1894 H. 
Daunmonn Ascent of Man 214 The child who says #22 for 
cow,..or Jef puff for train, is an authority on the origin of 
human speech. 

Puffy (perf), a. [f. Purr v. or sb. +-¥.] 

1. a. Of wind: Blowing in puffs or shoit inter- 
mitlent blasts, gusty; also, characterized by such 
wind, b, Of a person or animal: Easily catised 
to puff, or breathe quick and hard; short-winded. 
ec. Of asonnd: Dall, muffled. 

1616 T. Apams Soul's Sickness Wks. 1851 1. 486 He lives 
at a high sail, that the puffy praises of his neighbours may 
blow him into the enchanted island, vainglory. 1799 J. 
Ronertson ceric Merih 222 The former gives them [horses] 
hetter wind ; the latter renders them puffy, 1831 Brewster 
Vat. Magic ix. (1833) 220 The glass loses its power of ring- 
ing..and emits only a disagreeable and puffy sound. 1844 
J.T. Hewrerr Parsons § 117.1, 1am too puffy to enjoy hill- 
climhing. 1894 7fwes 25 July 11 A strong puffy off-shure 
wind was blowing. 

2. Swollen or inclined to swell, by or as by puff- 
ing or inflation; turgid, tumid, puffed ont; of 
persons, fat, corpnlent: usually also implying 
soft, abby, wanting in firmness. 

1664 Power ae Philos. \. 12 Vouse-Spiders .. have a 
very puffy light body of an Oval figure. 1676 Wiseman 
Chirurg. freat. 1. xxvii. 143 Emphysema is a light puffy 
Tumour easily yielding to the pressure of your fingers. 
1733 Tutp dlorse-flocing f/usb. vi. 47 Puffy Land, which 
naturally swells up, instead of subsiding. 1828 Laxnor 
fuag, Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 340/2 ‘Fhe oriental train and 
pully turban, 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper xiv, Blanche 
Uarding Jounged in the duwniest_ and pufhest chair ly the 
fire in her spacious bedroom. 1874 Woop Nat, Hist. 278 
The [owl's] round, puffy head, the littl hooked beak just 
appearing froin the downy plumage. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 
6 Apr. 3/2 The shoulder deserted by the pully sleeve, . 

b, Having the quality of puffing up, or causing 
to swell as if inflated. xare—!. 

1718 Rown tr. Lucan sx. 1348 The puffy Poison Hobe) 
and heaves around, Till all the Man is in the Monster 
drown'd. . 

3. fg. Having an empty or unsnbstantial air of 
imporlance; puffed up, vain, swelling, inflated, 
turgid, bombastic. rare. 

1599 Marston Sco. billanie, Lect. provsus indignos, Passe 
on ye vaine fantasticke troupe Of puffie youths. 1678 
Cunwortn /ateld. Syst. 1. iv. § 18 321 A puffy conceit and 
opinion of knowledge, 1679 Drvuen 7rorl. §& Cress, Pref., 
Ess. (Ker) I. 224 He distinguished not the blown puff 
style from true sublimity. 1751 Lavincton Exthkus. Aleth, 
& Papists ut, (4754) Pref., Puffy Pretensions to extraordinary 
Revelations. 1853-8 Hawtiorne Lng. Note-Bks, (1879) I. 
“| A rather puffy and consequential man. 5 

. Comb., as puffy-bodied, -faced adjs.; + puffy- 
light wv. (06s. nonce-wd.) trans., ?to give a puffy 
lightness to. 

3610 W. Fotkincuam Ard of Survey t. x. 28 Being ..inter- 
medled by the plow with the soyle, it puffic-lights and party 
colours the same, 3851 *yaser's Sag, Mar. 360/2 A pufly- 
faced little man, with an overgrown body. 1859 ATKINSON 
Watks § Talks (1892) 260 One of the puffy-bodied, pasty 
faced Sunbury lads. 

Pufloafe: sec Purr wv. 7. 

+ Puft. Os. [An early by-form of Purr 5é.: 
ef. Turt.] = Purr sé. 

1398 Tarvisa Barth, De P. R. xvu, it (Tollem. MS.), 
With a stronge hlaste, ober a pufte of wynde. ¢ 1450 Si. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2648 All his [a spider’s] wehb A puft of 
wynde away reves. 1513 Douctas 2neis ty. xii. 122 With 
a puft of aynd, the lyfe furth went. 1615 CHarMan Odyss. 
v. 65 With pace as speedy asa puft of wind. 1785, 1795 in 
Eng. Dial, Diet, 

Putt, AA/. a.: see PUFFED. 

Pug (pg), 3.1 Now only dial [Origin 
unascertained, It occurs much earlier than Pug 
3.2, and does not appear to be connected with it.] 

1. The husks of any kind of small seed which are 
separated in cleaning it; the chaff of wheat or 
oats, the awns of barley, ctc.; the refuse corn 
separated in winnowing. 

¢1440 Pallad. on Husé6. mi. 1079 Mast, chasteyn, yef hem 
[boars] pugges of thi corn lovee. vilia excrementa]. 1601 
Howtann P/iny xvii, vii. 1. 562 The chaffeand pugs [Aa/ea] 
that come of Barly, is supposed to be as good as the best. 
fbid, vi 20 The best way to keep onions, is in corn chaf, 
and such like pubs 1766 Afuseun Rust. V). 38 Clean 
seed, cleared of the black husk, or pug, as we call it. 1854 
Miss Baker Northants. Gloss., Pug, the integument or 
chaff of small seeds, turnips, candy-tuft, &c. 

2. ‘The refuse from the cider-press. Hence pug- 
drink, water cider (Grose Prov. Gloss. 1787). dial, 

1893 IWilis. Gloss. Pug..the pulp of apples which have 
been pressed for cider, : 

Pug (peg), 32.2 [Of unknown origin and 
history; it is not certain that branches I and II 
belong to the same word. Exc, in sense 1, the 
earliest examples of which have pugves (? pl. used 
collectively), not known before 1600; but some 
senses may have been earlier in colloquial use.] 
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I. Applied 1o a person, etc. 

+1. A term of endearment for a person (rarely 
an animal); also applied to a bauble or doll. Ods. 

1566 Daanr //orace, Sat. u. iii. G iv, If in a couche, a 
fyne fleesde lambe a kinge shoulde cause to ryde, And 
geve it rayments neate and gay.. And call it pugges aud 
prety peate (Aufam aut Pusiliam appellet), 1578 \Wuet- 
STONE 2ad 17t. Promos & Cass. 1. iti, Nay, nay, sayes he 
(good pugges) no more of this. 2880 Sia G. Carey in J. 11. 
Jeayes Catal, Charters Berkeley Castle (1892) 330 My 
sweete pugge,.. thi absens will make the returne of thy 
swete cumpany the more welcum to me, 1602 Maaston 
Ant, §& Med. ui, [To little boy] Hah Catzo, your master... 
cals for ycur diminutive attendance...Good pugge, give 
me some capon, 1602 — Antonio's Rev. m. iv, | have had 
foure husbands my selfe. The first, | called, sweet duck: 
the second, deare heart: the third, prettic pugge. 16x13 
Cotca. s.v. Mamie, Ma belle uamie, my prettie Pug 
(so fooles, hugging their hables, tearme them). /éid., Afar- 
mouselle, a little puppic, or pug to play with, 

+2. A courtesan, mistress, harlot, punk. Oés. 

(Quot. 1600 apparently belongs here.) " 

1600 Sir RK. Cecit Lett. 24 Sept. (Camden) 33 If you did 
«remember the Lo. Admyrall and the Lond Threasurer 
with a couple of Pugges or some wscough daugh or some 
such toyes, it would shew that you do not neglect them, 
whoe, I protest, are to you wonderfull kynde. 1607 
Dexkxer & Weustea West. Hee it ii, Do's Wks. 1873 
11, 307 The Lob has his Lasse,.. the Westerne-man his 
Pug, the Seruing-man his Punke. 1611 Cotor. s.v. Gouge, 
Gorge as Vouge,..a Souldiors Pug, or Punke; a Whore 
that fullowes the Camp. did, Sagrete,..a flirt, queane, 
gixie, pug, punke. 1653 Urouiarr Nedelais 1. ii, He 
married Gargamelle,..a jolly pug orig. dele gouge] and well 
mouthed wench. 1678 Drypen And Keeper Epil, 18 But 
all the female fry turn pugs, like mine. @1j00 LB. E. Dies, 
Cant, Crew, Cug, Cugnasty, a meer Pug, a nasty Slut, a 
sorry Jade, of a Woman. 1708 ‘J. Warp Eng, Ref Cae 
16 Who ever knew a Royal Fancy Stoop thus to such a 
Pug as Nancy? 1719 D'Urrey /’i/és V. S83 If Miss prove 
peevish, and will not gee, Ne‘er pine..at the wanton Pug. 

73. A bargeman. IHVestern pugs, men who 
navigated barges down the Thames to London: 
cf. Western bargee (quot. 1666 s.v. BARGEE). Obs. 

1sgt Lyzy fvdyoe. iv. ii, Ina Westerne barge, when with 
a good winde and lustie pugges one nay goe ten miles in 
two daies. 592 Greene Disput. Cj, Yack Rhoades, a 
veformed Man, and a Crosbite...1 doubte the sandeyde 
Asse, will kicke like a Westerne Pugge: if 1 rubbe him 
on the gaule. 31603 Dekker Wonderful Veare ¥ iijb. 
Iuen the Westerne bos receiuing money there [in plague 
time], haue tyed it ina bag at the end of their barge, and 
trailed itthrough the Thames. 1621 W. Austin in Coryad’s 
Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Slept in his clothes like 
Westerne Pugge Sans Monmouth Cap or gowne of Rugge. 

+b. ?A ship's boy. Ods. 

1598 W. Purtuip Linschoten 1. xcvi. 179 The officers and 
most of the sailers were on land, none but pugs [Du. 
Puigers) and slaucs being in the ships: for .. wheresoeuer 
they anker, presently they goe all on land, and let the shippe 
lie with a boy or two in it, @3680 Butira Alem, (1759) 1. 
77 [Ulysses] ty'd his deafen’d Sailors..to the Mast,. .rather 
venture drowning, than to wrong The Sea-pugs chaste Ears 
with a bawdy Song. . 

4. In servants’ vocabulary: An upper servant in 
a large establishinent. 

1847-78 Hatttwet. s.v., In large families, the under- 
servants call the upper ones sxes, and the housekeeper's 
room is known as Jugs'-hole. 1860 A thenzum 17 Nov. 664 
Servants have become a separate estate..with theic own 
distinction of ranks, the ‘Pugs’ and the ‘Fags’, Alod. 
Newsr., The stillroom-maid, coming up to Pug's Parlour 
furorders. | 

II. An imp, a dwarf animal, etc. 

[In 5,the word agrees completely in sense with Puck sé,!, 
but is uot easily accounted for as a mere phonetic variant of 
that word; senses 6-12 do not occur with Puck.] * 

+5. A small demon or imp; a sprile; Puek. 

1616 B. Jonson Dewi! an Ass Dram, Pers., Satan, The 
great diuell. Pug. ‘The tesse diuell. 1635 Hevwoon 
flicrarch. 1x. §74 Diuvels in Sarmatia honored, Call'd A’ottri, 
or Krbaldi; such as wee Pugs and Hob-goblins call, 1664 
Butcer Hed. 1. iii. 635 Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, I’ th 
garb and habit of a dog, That was his tutor. 1678 /ééd. it. 
1.1415 ‘This is your Business, good Pug-Robin, And your 
Diversion, dull dry Bobbing ‘T'entice Fanatics in the Dirt. 
[3822 W. Iavinc Braceb. Hall (1823) M1. 163 Those sprites 
which Heywood in his Iierarchie calls pugs or hohgohilins.} 

6. A monkey, an ape. Also applied, like 
‘monkey’, toa child. Ods. exe. dal. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. ut. 184 Pugs and Bahoons may 
claim a Traduction from Adam as well as these. £1733 
D. Matrer Cupid & Hynten 10a Those Jack-puddings pug 
and parret. 1754 Ricnarvson Grandéson (1810) VIL. xliii, 
234 Lake away the pug, said I, to the attendants... They 
rescued the still smiling babe. 1793 Carlop Green (1817) 
132 Pugs, bears, and dancan’ dogs, And raree-showers. 

b. As guasi-proper name ofan ape. (Cf. Jacko.) 

1698 J. Crute Muscovy 1). 322 The Monkey hy chance 
came jumping out with them...Poor Pug was had hefore 
his betters. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 499 ® 4, I heard her 
call him dear Pugg, and found him to he her favourite 
monkey, 1835 Zefuca 11.218 Pug was on my shoulder. 
ea Rosson /yneside Songs 64 As regard poor pug aw've 

ad my say. 

7. Originally pug-dog: A dwarf breed of dog, 
resembling a bull-dog in miniature; on account of 
its affectionate nature much kept as a pet. 

Here there may be some connexion with sense 1; cf. quot. 
1613? there. 

&. (1731 Daitey, Pug,a Nickname fur a Monkey, or Dog.] 
1749 Garaick Lethe 22 A fine Lady... keeps a Pug-dog, 
and bates the Parsons, 1774 Gorosa. Vad, f/¢st. (1776) HI. 
290 Several others might be added, such as the pug-dog, 
the black breed, and the pointer. 1840 Baauaw Zugol. Leg. 
Ser. 1. J/and of Glory, Then half arose. .Iis little pug-dog 


| 


: Spots, Mag. XM. 7 Portrait of Dutch pugs. 
the 
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with his little pug nose. 1853: D. Jerroto S?. Giles ii. 1a 
You'll be thinking of keeping pug-dogs and parrots next. 

b. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. #rance 1. 148 The little pug 
dog or Dutch mastiff has quitted London for Padua, 1 per- 
ceive... Every carriage I meet here has a pug in it. 1798 
1821 Yosephe 

Book. Man 133 My Lady, in her parlour snug, Is still 
delighted witb her pug. 1876 IWorld V. No. 119. 4 A verit- 
able pug of pugs, with large soft loving eyes, 

8. A quast-proper name for a fox: = RENARD. 

1809 Mar. Epcewortu Adsentee viii, There is a dead 
silence till pug is well out of cover, and the whole pack well 
in. 1848 eee Yeast i, Cunning old farmers rode oft 
-.to some well-known haunts of pug. 1858 R. S, Surtees 
Ask Mamma xv, Pug..turns tail, and is very soon in the 
rear of the hounds. : 

b. Also, in dialectal use, a geas¢-proper name for 
a lamb, a hare, a squirrel, a ferret, a salmon. 

See Eng. Dial. Diet. 

9. dial, Applied to anything short and stumpy ; 
a dwarf, 

1837 J. F. Patnea Dialogues Devon. Dial, Gloss. 74 Pug 
«is used for anything short, thick and irregularly orbi- 
cular; thus Pug-faced, Pug-nosed Jete.J. 1903 in Eng. 
Dial. Dict. 

10. Also pug-moth: Colleetors’ name for geo- 


metrid moths of Lhe genus £upitheeia, 

1819 G. Samovecce Lntomol, Compend, 363 Geometra 
[Aupithecia (Curtis)) refifasciata. "The red-barred Pug. 
fbid. 406 Geometra singulariata. ‘Yhe grey Pug. déid. 
Index, Pug-moth, heautiful. 1832 Rennie Covtspeet. 
Butters, & Moths 132 The Beautiful Pug. .the Green Pug 
«.the Brass Pug [ete. : 33 species sonamed]. 1869 Newman 
Brit. Moths 116/2 The little moths which constitute the 
genus Anpithecta, or, as called hy collectors, ‘ Pugs’. 

11. In full peg-engine: A small locomotive used 
chiefly for station or shunting purposes; a con- 
tractor’s engine, 

1880 W. Airxen Rodgerson’s Doug Poems (1893) 156 Nu 
a shift of the waggons, or shunt with the pug. 1887 Daily 
WVews 23 Sept. 3/1 A pug engine was engaged shunting a 
nonther of waggous within the works when it exploded. 
igor Daily Exfress 28 Ang. 6/3 While twenty navvics were 
returning home on a pug engine..the engine overturned 
at a curve on the line and fell down the embankinent. 

+412. A short cloak worn by ladies about the 
iniddle of the eightcenth century (Planché). Ods. 

(Doubtful sense : in quot. cited it may mean a pug-dog.) 

1740 L, Wuvi1e Poems 63 ‘The Cape .. now is grown a 
demi-cloke,.. To keep the Hero warm and snug, As any 
lady's velvet Pug, 

TII. 13. attrib. and Comé. (from Il): see 
sense 9, and pug-dog (sense 7), piug-cngine (sense 
11), pug-nioth (sense 10); pug-face, a face com- 
pared to that of a monkey; a squat flat-nosed 
face; pug-fox, a small-sized, blunt-nosed variety 
of fox; pug-peal,a young grilse or salmon; pug- 
slut, the female of a pug-dog; pug-trout, a sea- 
trout. See also PuG-NOSE, -NOSED. 

1897 Dublin Rev, Oct. 311 The natives grinning with 
delight at the sight of their *pug-faces in the mirror. 1907 
iWestut. Gaz. 9 Dec. 10/1 The importers have.. brought 
over many pus foxes, small-sized animals with too great 
a love for life underground ever to lead hounds far across 
country, 1862 Adel 24 f 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names.. 
salmon. .peal, herring peal, may peal, *pugg peal,..or_ by 
any other local name. 1817 Sporting Alag. L. 137 My 
favourite dog, a small *pug-slut, about two years and a 
half old. 1865 Coucu Sytt, Hishes IV. 211 Sea Trout. 
Grey Trout. ..* Pugtrout. ; 

Hence Pu‘giet, a little pug (in quot., monkey); 
Pugship, the personality of a pug. 

1681 ‘T. Fuatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 46 (1713) Il. 
45 As if he had sent the Lady Apess with a Puglet or two 
to bave squeal'd and scream‘d at us. | 1818 Sorting Mag. 
IJ. 3 This sable Jivery of their Pupships is not of long dura- 
tioh—it is merely an ornament of yout 

Pug (pvg), 54.3 [See Puc v.2: cf. also Puc- 
MiLL.] Loam or clay comminuted, thoroughly 
mixed, kneaded, and prepared for brickmaking 


and other purposes. Also éransfi: see quot. 1904. 

1872 Mrs. Miter Parsonage iii, 55 The walls of the 
house were huilt of ‘ pug’, which means simply well-pounded 
mud. 1876 S. Woop Ga. Gardening (ed. 2) 41 Form this 
compound into a Mr stout pug or mortar by chopping, 
treading, &c, 1904 Mayor A. Grieritus so Vrs, Pudlic 
Service xvii, 236 When hy-and-by the 'kerf" thus formed 
was to be carried on to the‘ pug‘; or raised platform from 
which the machine was fed, it was duly cut at the hottom 
of the heap...I could follow the ‘kerf’ to the ‘pug. 

b. Comé. PuG-sLL, g.v.; pug-cylinder, the 
cylinder of a pug-mill. (These may be from Pug 
v.*) Also pug-holo: see quot. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 187 There are boxes..upon each 
side of the pug cylinder containing sand. 1870 Symons 
Life Drager vii. 61 Bowden was a great brick-making 

lace. Deep pits from which the clay had been excavated, 
lanatir as ‘ pug holes’ abounded in every direction, 

| Pug (peg), 56.4 Anglo-Ind. [Hindi pag foot- 
print.] The footprint of a beast, 

1865 Daily Tel, 12 Dec. 7/3 There are not many sensa- 
tions worth getting up for so carly..; but to see the first 
* pug’ of the tiger's track on the wet path is one of them. 
1882 Frovea Unexpl. Baluchistan iv. 114 We with difficulty 
kept sight of the pugs of a camel which had preceded us. 
1889 Banen-Powetn Pigsticking 55 The goat has a square 
pug with blunt points to his toes, 

Pug (pyg), 54.5 slang, abbrev. of Puciiisr. 

1858 A. Mavuew Paved w. Gold u, xii. 184 He was 


| known by his brother pugs to he one of the gamest hands 
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inthe ring. 1883'R. Lotornwoon’ Koddery under vt. xx, 
He was fond of Pabsetere * pugs ‘as he'd known intimate, 

Pug (pvg), vt Now only da’, [Origin 
obseure: perh, more than one word,] 


1. érans. To pull, tug. 

1575 Appius & Virginia in Nazi. Dodsizy WV. 120 What 
tugging, what lugging, what pugging by the car. 1717 
Marcuant Diary 30 Mar. in Sussex Archatol. Cold. (1873) 
XXV. 180 George pugg'd clover in the forenoon. 1790 
Grose Province. Gloss. (cd. 2). 1819 W. Tennant ’apistry 
Storm'd (1827) 211 Nae thing was prosperin’ there and 
thrivin’, But tirlin’ roofs and rafter-rivin', And pullin’ duwn 
and puggin’. Ki 

2. To dirty by overmuch handling. 

1885 Suarcano Ways Devon. Village iv. 55 To learn to 
handle things without pugging and pawing then, 

Pug (pzg), v.2 [Origin obscure: cf. Pug 56.8 
and PuG-MILL. 

If the group began with the vb., and sense 1 is properly 
put here, the word is proh. onomatopeic, expressing the 
action and accompanying dull heavy sound of pounding or 
ramming a stiff but yiclding body such as clay.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To poke, punch, strike. 

1809 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Afiddlesex Election \. xxix, Ud 
quickly pug their guts. 

IL, 2. To temper (clay) for brickmaking, by 
kneading and working it into a soft and plastic 
condition, as in a png-mill. Hence Pugged 
(pogd), ppl.a; Pweging vbl, sb, 

Originally done by treading and stamping with the feet, 
which was prob, the original ' pugging': cf. Ure Dict. Aris 
(1839) 184 “The next step is to temper the clay, which is gener. 
ally done by the treading of men or oxen. Inthe neighbour- 
hood of London, however, this process is performed in a 
horse-mill, The kneading of the clay is. .the most laborious 
but indispensable part of the whole business [of brick- 
making]... The more it is worked, the denser, more uniform, 
und more durable, the bricks which are made of it.’ 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXIUX. 193 The most useful pro- 
perties of ‘ciment’, when well pugged or kneaded with 
the clay, was to hasten the drying, and 10 diminish the 
contraction. 1843 Parkes in Frad A. Aerie. Soc. VV. tt 
374 It is requisite that the clay be well washed and sieved 
before pugging. 1843 Civid Eng. & Arch. Frul. Vi. 348'1 
The bricks were all hurned in close kilns constructed with 
soft hricks set in pugged clay. 1884 C. G.W. Lock Iork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 105 The compound was pugged, 
moulded, and strongly pressed. . 

b. To trample or tread (ground) into 2 muddy 
and sticky mass, as is done by cattle near gates or 
drinking-places; to Poacn or fotch. 

1881 Daily News 4 June 5/5 The pugged and sticky 
sheep-folds could not he hrought by plough and harrow 
into anything hike suitable mould. 

III. 3. To pack or fill up (a space) with pug, 
cement, etc.; es. to pack the space under a floor 
with earth, old mortar, sawdust, or other substance 
to prevent the passage of sound: cf. Puccine sd. 

1833 fimplied in Pucoine sé]. 1870 Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 
488/1 Will any kind reader inform me of a material that 
will answer all the purposes of pugging floors? 1880 Zibr. 
Univ. Knowl. (U.S.) V. 876 Wood, well pugged with 
cement, is strongly recommended by many architects.. for 

irders and beams, 1906 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 2/3 Resi- 

ents in semi-detached villas with the usual slender walls, 
or even in flats with the floors warranted duly ‘pugged *. 

4. To thrust, poke, or paek into a space. dal, 

1854 Miss Baxer Vorthants. Gloss. s.¥.,‘Vhat small house 
is pugged in between two high ones.’ ‘The two families 
live pugging together.’ 

Pug (pzg),v.3 Anglo-Ind. [f. Pua 56.4] trens. 
To track by footprints. Hence Pu'gging v0/. sé. 

1866 Newacu Zastern Hunters 6 You never would take 
the trouble to learn pugging, though it is so essential an 
acquirement in wood craft. 188s Fiover Unexpl, Balu- 
chistan 18 To comment with considerahle point on cach 
false move the young man made in his pugging (tracking). 
1889 Baoen-Powetn Pigstiching 57 We called up the head- 
man of the beat and asked him if be could pug...‘ Of course 
Scan pug. My work is pugging criminals.’ | 

+ Pweggard. Obs. rare—'. ? Thieves? 
[perh. f. Puc v.l+-arp.] A thief. 

1612 MipoLeton Roaring Girl v. i, Cheaters, tifters, nips, 
foists, puggards, curbers. 

Puggaree, -ery, var. forms of PUGGREE. 

Pugged (pogd), a. [f. Puc 56.24 -Ep%] 
Yormed like the nose of a pug-dog. 

3847 H. Merivace Ovtoo xx, With a viciously pugged nose. 

Pugged, ff/. a.; sce Pua v.2 

Puggee, variant of Puacy 6.2 

+Puwegered, f/. a. Obs. rave" 
variant of PUCKERED. 

1653 H. More Aatid. Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 73 Nor are we to 
cavil at the red pugger'd attire of the Turky, and _the long 
Excrescency that hangs down over his Bill. 1706 Pruttirs, 
Puggered, as the red puggered Attire of the urkey. 

Pugginess. dia/. [f. Puacy a.% + -NEss.] 
Moistness from perspiration ; clamminess. 

1858 Mrs. Garry Aunt Judy's T. ii. (1859) 26 Whenever 
--some active exertion has brought a universal puggyness 
over the juvenile frame, 

Pu'gging, 54. [f. Puc v4 3 + -1Nel.] See 
quot. 1823, and Pug v.2 3. 

1823 P, Nicnouson Pract. Build. 392 Pugging, the materials 
composed of bricks and mortar, &c., introduced between the 
joists of floors, in order to prevent the communication of 
sound, or tu deaden it in the interval from one story to 
another, 1884 Sron Afechanic’s Own Bh. (1893) 341 A thick 
layer of otd mortar or plaster, known as ‘ pugging *. 

ugging, v6. sé.: sce Pua uw, 3. 


Cant, 


Perh. a 


‘ 
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+ Pweging, Apia. Obs. rare. 

certain. 
Usually taken as = thieving, thievish; if 50, it may be 
re pple. of Puc z,! asif ~ pulling down or off; cf Puccarn. 
jut some think it a mispr. for Priccinc. In Devonsh. 
dialect pug-tooth = eye-tooth (.D.1).). 

1611 Snaks. Wind. 7. 1v. iit. 7 The white sheete bleaching 
on the hedge,.. Doth set my pugging tooth an edge, For a 
quart of Ale is a dish for a King. 

Pugging screw. [Puc 7°] A-screw for com- 

pressing peat, etc. 
_ 1862 Fraser's Mug. Nov. 634/2 (Mr. Brunton's] process 
in subjecting freshly-dug peat to the action of a pugging 
screw, working in a conical case, the bottom of which is 
pierced by small holes, 

Puggish (pugif), a [& Puce 6.2 + -isn'] 
Resembling or characteristic of a pug, in various 
senses (as monkey, pug-dog), or a pug-nose, 

1742, Ricnarnson Sameda UE. xxx. 197 The apes of 
initation..were wont to hop and skip about, and play a 
thousand puggish Tricks. 1809-8 in Spirit J’ud. Frais. 
XII, 10, }touch not what concerns their praise, Or wreathes 
their peggish pates with bays. 1826 Miss Mrreorp Mid/age 
Ser. u. 308 ( Foung Gipsy) Nothing visible but their tails, 
(the one, the long puggish brush of which f have already 
made mention, the other a terricr-like stump). 1828 Scorr 
Diary June in Lockhart, His son,a puggish boy, follows 
up the theme. @ 1849 Por Hks. (1864) 1. 136 Doomed to 
pepe contemplation of their nuscs—a view puggish and 
snabby, 

Puggle (pug'l), v. Chiefly da’, (req. from 
Pua v.21: see -LE 3.) frans. To push or poke 


a stick or wire down (a hole, etc.) and work it 


about in order to clear the hole. 

1863 V'rans, Hssea eirchol. Soc. V1. 186 Puggle, to poke 
out, as to puggle the ashes, a drain, or anything that is 
encumbered with rubbish, 1899 Zet. fo Rev. CB. Morne, 
‘The man gave me a wire and told me to puggle the pipe. 
I have puggled it several times, but the water does not 
come, 1905 .V. 4 Q. 10th Ser. LV. 486/2 To get a rat or 
rabbit out of a hole by inserting a stick and working it 
ubout was to‘ puggle’. 

Puggree, puggaree (pu'gri, pu'gir?). Also 
7 puckery, 8 pukreo, 9 pugree, -aree, pugeri, 
-gry, -gery, pagri. [a. Iind. segy7 a turban.] 

1. A light turban or head-covering worn by 
Indian natives. 

1665 Sir T. Hereert 7'raz. (1677) 140 Eastern People.. 
such..as wear ‘lurbans, Mandils, Dustars, and Puggarces, 
1696 Ovincton Voy, Surati 314 With a Puggarie, or Tur- 
bant upon their Heads. 1698 Fever dice. #. /edia & 2. 
re A Green Vest and Puckery (or Turbat). 1845 Sir W. 

\APIER Cong, Scinde ui, i. 224 ‘Khe Mohamedan Belvoch 
always obeys him who wears the Puggree. 1893 Forsrs- 
Marcnete Rewmin, Gh Afutiny 287 ‘Yhe latter wore volu- 
minous thick puggries round their heads, 2 

2. A searf of thin muslin or a silk veil wound 
round the crown of a sun-helmet or hat and falling 
down behind as a shade. 

1859 Dickens in AM Meur Roend 30 July 332/1 A ‘ Pug- 
gery "is a long slip of white muslin which is bonnd round 
the hat and formed into a fantastic bow, with tails behind, 
1866 Cornh, Mag. Dec. 741 A silk coat, a puggree, boots, and 
white cords, adorned the wealthier, 1885 /¥es 20 Feb. 
6/t Officers and men were attired in red serge tunics,..sun 
helmets and puggarees. 1901 B. SHaw Three / ays for 
Purit., Capt. Brassbound 1. 215 He wears the sun helmet 
and pagri, the neutral-tinted spectacles, and the white 
canvas Spanish sand shoes. ; 

Hence Pugg(a)reed a., covered with or wearing 


a pugeree. 

1881 Mus. C, Prago Policy & P. 1,13 A broad-brimmed 
puggareed hat. 1g0o Daily News 1 Aug. 3/1 A graceful 
wave of his green, puggareed soft slouch hat. 

Puggy (po'gi), 6.1 [f Puc so2+-y.] . 

+1, A term of endearment used to women and 
children. See Puc sé.2 1. Ods. 

1611 Beaua. & Fe. Tig lett lee Vv, Begaty begon 
my ju my puggy, begon my love, my deere. 1719 
DUsrev Puls (eed air ee fice, My Honey, 
my Bunny. 1721 Bawey, Pregy, a soothing Word to a 
little Child, or a Paramour, as My little Puggy. 

2. Amonkey; = Puc 56.2 6. Sc. 

82z Blackw, Afag. Nov. ag2/2 'See that wee body sittin’ 
on the man’s shouther'’.../That’s a puggy, man’, 1897 
C. M. Campsere Deitie Jock i. 29 I've heard talk o' some 
missing link, atween men and puggies. 

3. Quasi-proper name for a fox: = Puc sd.2 8, 

3827 Sporting Mag. XX1, 134 Puggy, thinking it time to 
shift, got into a drain. 

|| Puggy (pe'gi), 56.2 Alsopuggee. Anglo-Lnd. 
[Hindi Zags, f. pag Pua s6.4] A tracker. 

1879 Times of fudia Overland Suppl. 12 May tY.), Good 
puggies or trackers should be employed to follow the 
dacoits. 1883 Lp. Sactoun Scrafs 1). 258 The ‘ puggy’ is 
one of a caste, who..obtain the name from their skill in 
following foot-tracks, or ‘pugs’. 1889 BaoEN-PoweE ct Pig- 
sticking 56 In pugging boars, the usual method is for four 
or five trackers or ‘puggees’ to start together. 

Puggey (po'gi), at [f Puasé.2+-y.] Resem- 
bling the face or nose of a monkey or pug-dog ; 
having such a face or nose; squat-faced; pug- 


nosed. 

1gaz Ramsay Three Bonnets ui, 78 ‘Tis gowd that maks 
some great men witty, And puggy lasses fair and pretty. 
1893 STEvENSON Cafriona 110 My affection for my King, 
Got bless the puggy face of him, is under more control. 
1904 Daily Chron, 12 Nov. 6/5 Its puggy little nose has 
quite a smashed-in appearance, and when the animal looked 
in a mirror it also must have noticed that, for it smiled an 
atmost cynical smile, 


Meaning un- 


PUG-MILL. 


Puggy \pgi), «2 diel [f pug vb. dial, 
to perspire (LlalliwellS.] Moist, clammy. 

1814 5. Pegee’s Anved. Fug. Lang, Suppl. Gr ose's Gloss., 
Puggy, moist, arising from gentle perspiration. A puggy 
hand. North, 1828 in Brockert VC. Gloss. 1896 Hari 
Story Iby Life LIL xv. 329, L remembered being sick asa 
child from the puggy smell of its hideous interior. It was 
just as puggy to day, but I was not sick. 

Pugh, obs. form of Poou. 

Pugil! (piv dgil,. arch. [ad. L. fagéli-us a 
handful, {, root pag- asin fArg-azs list.] Etymo- 
logically, A handinl; but from the 17th century 
defined as ‘as much as can be taken up between 
the thumb and the next two (or sometimes three) 
fingers’; a little handful or big pinch. 

(1576 Baker Jewell of Mealth 237), Gave a certain Phisi- 
tion. of this salt one Tytle handfull or Pugill, 1626 Hacon 
dove § 17 Vake Violets, and infuse a good Pugill of them 
ina Quart of Vineger. 1729 Augudey Causes pid. Des. 42 
‘Take of Roman Wormwood two Pagil (a Pugil is what two 


root fNe-t 


1636 Saxperson Sev ow 7's. aie. 1g Pap do doth 
St. Pauls tromege, 1 Cor. 9. whieh is an athletique pugilar 
word: as those that beat one another with their tists. 

Pweilant, « rare—'. [ad. late 1. frgetins, 
-<dutent, pres, pple. of frsidar? to box, £. pugi: 
see pree.} Boxing, fighting. 

1882 Fraser's May. XXVI. 432 Robert Grosoeteste, pugi- 
lant, he, as well as literary ; fighting his way 10 self-justiti 
cation in stout English. ; 

+ Pu'gilate. 06s. rare. [ad. late L. pugeladu-s 
boxing, £ pugeir?: see prec. Ch Fe pusviat, 
sillad (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).J] Boxing. 

1768 Homan of Honor Uh. 37 A pitiful complaisance, .. 
erected these black-guard battles into the dignity of the 
pugilate of the antients. 1817 Sporting Vag. L. 15 vote, 
seems as if this Gymnuic exercise were more connavn in 
Palestine than the pugilate, ea 

+ Pugilation. Os. [ad. L. pugélidion-em, n. 
of action f. pugrlari to box.] Fighting with the 
fists, boxing. 

1686 Brount Glossogr., Pugiilation, the exercise of 
Champions, or of those that fight with fists. 1728 Oznin 
Tournefort's Voy. V1. 108 Very skilful tao at boxing, and at 
that kind of exercise which was called Pugilation, 

Pugilism (pis-dgiliz’m), [f 1. pugt? boxer, 
Pram? + -1sm.] The art or practice of fighting 
with fists; boxing. Also fg. 

17gt Ilanrson Jew. J. Wesdey V1. 48 Pugilism and 
pore naliines and the rest. 1812 (¢rféc) Pancratia, or a 
History of Pugitism., 1897 Tatmacn Servo, 255 Men have 
made it the ring in which to display their ecclesiastical 
pugilism. 1882 Masson in J/acen. Mag. XLV. 250 Feats of 
strength, pedestrianism, and pugilisin. 31890 Spectator 
9 Ang., We do not find him hastening from the dinner-table 
to the diary, to enter up his last achievement in conversa- 
tional pugilism. Tle leaves that to a Boswell. 

Pugilist (piddzilist). [f as prec. + -1st.J 
One who practises the art of boxing; a boxer, a 
fighter; fg. a vigorous controversialist. 

1790 T. Fewrerece (tide) Boxing Reviewed. .. Compre- 
hending a coniplete description of the Principal Pugilists, 
1899 R. Munro Prek, Scot, vii. 238 One scene represents 
two pugilists with a crested helmet between them. 

Pugilistic (piddgili-stik), 2. (sd) [f. prec. + 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to pugilists or pugilism, 

1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVII. 122 He reached the summit 
of pugilistic fame. 1855 Tnackerav Newcomes iv, He had 
been engaged..in a pugilistic encounter, 

b. as sé. A pugilist. sorce-zese. 

1827 Soutney Let. to G. C. Beaford 1o June, What? 
will-we, nill-we, are we thrust Among the Calvinistics—The 
covenanted sons of schism, Rebellion's pugilistics. 

So Pugili-stical a. sare; hence Pugilistically 
adv., in a pngilistic manner. 

1840 Hoon Avdmansegg, Her Ilisery xvii, Pugilistical 
knocks, And fighting cocks. 1847 Lytton Lweretia u. 
Prol. (1855) 142 Sure that it was a proper thing to resent 
pugilistically so discourteous a monosyllahle. 1895 Cham, 
Jrnd. X11. 758/1 They were most pugilistically inclined. 

+Pugillary. Oés. [f. L. pugil/ar writing- 
tablet, f. pugillar-is adj. that can be held in the 
hand: see Puciu} and -ary2.] A writing-tablet. 

1758 Phit. Trans. L. 620 Many pugillaries, styles, and 
stands with ink in them. ; 

Pugio-niform, a. Bot. [f. L. pugidn-en dagger 
+-1)FonM.) Dagger-shaped. = 

1858 Mayne Exjos, Let, Pugioniformis, :pugioniform. 

Pu'g-mill, [app. f. Puc v2 + Min sé,1; hut 
the vh, has not yet been found in this sense as 
early as pug-mill, so that the relation may be the 
reverse.) A machine for comminating, thoroughly 
mixing, and working clay and other materials into 
a plastic state for making bricks and pottery ; also, 
a similar machine for triturating ore, etc, 


PUGNACIOUDS. 


1824 JJech. May. No. 33.78 The introduction of machines | 
called pug-mills, into which the prepared earth is wheeled. | 
1825 J. Nicno.son Oferat, Mechanie 533 (The tread of 
men and oxen] has of late been superseded by the clay or 
pug mill, which is a very eligible, though simple machine. 
1877 Srurceon Sermt. XXII. 555 Like the brickmaker’s 
hiind horse which goes round and round his pug-mill, 

Pugnacious (prgné''fas), a. [f L. pugnax, 
-Gci- combative (& pugu-dre to fight, f pugn-us 
fist) + -ovs: see -acious.] Disposed to hght; 
given Lo fighting ; quarrelsome ; contentions, 

1642 H. More Song of Soud iv. xiv, Plato affirms Idees; 

sut Aristotle with his pugnacious race As idle figments 
stifly them denies. 1776 Pexxant Zool. (ed. 4) L. 323 [The 
whitethroat] A shy and wild bird..; seems of a pugnatious 
disposition. 1877 Mrs. Ournant Aakers ior, 1. 10 These 
pugnacious Florentines, whose personal feuds and hatreds 
. Were infinitely more real and vivid. 

IIcence Pugna‘eiously adv., in a pugnacious 
manner; Pugna’ciousness, pugnacity. 

1681 H. More £xf. Dan. iii. 64 The strength. .and 
pognaciousness of the Ram well represent Cyrus and his 
Successours. 1829 Patmerston Opinions & Policy (1852) 
102 If the nation 1s overflowing with so much pugnacious- 
ness. 1847 Weuster, Pugnaciously, 1872 E. PL Waters 
Success & its Conditions 69 A politician weakly and amiahly 
in the right is no match for [one] tenaciously and pugna- 
ciously in the wrong. 1875 Jowert /¥ato (ed. 2) Wh. 334 
We valiantly and pugvaciously insist upon the verbal truth, 

Pugnacity (pegnesili). fad. L. puguadcitas, | 
f. pugnax: sceprec. Somod.F. pugnacttd (rare).] 
The condition or character of being pugnacions ; 
tendency or inclination to fight; quarrelsomeness. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn, u. viii, $4, E bike better that 
entrie of truth which commeth peaceably..then that which 
commeth with pugnacitie and contention, 1613 Caworry 
fable Alph, (ed, 3', Pugnacitie, striving, or contending, 1846 
Grote Greece u. it. LH. 320 ‘The turhulence and pugnacity 
of the heroic age. 1880 L. Strenen Pope v. 133 Bentley 
had provuked enemies by his intense pugnacity. 

+Pu‘gnant, a.! Obs. [ad. L. pugnans, -dnten, 
pres. pple. of fugz-dre to fight.) Conflicting, 
hostile, opposed, repugnant. 

3582 STanynurst Evers wv. (Arb) 110 Thee fate’s are 
pugnant, God, his ears guight stifned in hardnesse. 1645 
Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 228 Rites of Religion, which are 
pugnant to God's word. 1686 Horneck Crncifi Jesus xix. | 
552 Governed hy..contrariety of pugnant humours. | 


Hence + Pu'gnancy, conflicting quality: 

1660 Burney Keépd. Awpov (1661) 106, I so.. bear rule in 
these great Courts, that the Ballances of Justice are kept 
even, Prerogative and priviledge having no pugnancie. 

+Pu'gnant, -aunt,«.2 Ols. [An intermediate 
form between Porcnant and Puncent. Cf. OF. 
fongnant, puignant, eatly variants of foignant, 
from fotrdre, puindre, pugnre:-L. pungcre to , 
pierce.] Piercing, poignant. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 1879 The God of Love au arowe took; 
Ful sharp it was and pugnaunt. 1529 More Dyaloge ut. 
Wks. 224/2 Your wordes..be somewhat pugnaut and sharpe. 

Pugna‘stics, sb. p/, nonce-wd, [f. L. puga-is 
fist, after gymzastics.] Pugilislic performances. 

1830 H. Axceto Kentin, 11. 65, 1 soon found my sisters, 
who were taken into a house during my puguastics. 

Pugna‘tic, a. rare—. [irreg. f. L. pugnis 
(see prec.) after dramatic.) = next. 

1818 Blackw, Alag. 1. 499 On the 15th, while he employed 
the pugnatic method, he had a distinct pricking sensation 
in his thumbs. 

Pu-gnatory, a. rare—9,  [ad. L. pugnatort-us, 
f. pugnator-em fighter, §. pugndre to fight: see 
-ony 2] Of or pertaining to a fighter or fighting. 

1656 Giount, Pugnatory, of or belonging toa fighter. 

+ Pugne, v. 06s. rare. [a OF. pugne-r (147 
in Godcl.), or ad. L. pugn-dre.] tutr. To fight. 
£1400 Laud Troy Bk, 13347 Among Gregeis be-gan he 
[Trotlus} pugne, That thei made many a lothely groyne. 

Pugniard, Pugnicion,-ycion, Pugnisshe, 
obs. forms of Pontarp, Punirion, Punisu, 

Pug nose, pug-nose (puginduwz). [f. Pue 
56.2 6 or 7 + Nose sé.) A short nose with a wide 
base sloping npward; a short squat or snub nose. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiii. (1791) 1. 132 Perhaps, 
you may persuade her that her pug nose is all the fashion. 
1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey i. iv, A pallid wretch with a pu 
nose ..and marked with the small-pox. 1840[see Puc 56.2 7a]. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL 3.1 A 
squint, a pug-nose, mats of hair,.. betray character. 

Hence Pug-nesed (py'gnda:zd) a., haying a short 
snub nose; whence Pugne‘sedness. 

Pug-nosed (pug-nose) eel, a deep-sea species of ecl, 


Simenchelys parasiticus, found off the Newfoundland bank, 
having a short and blunt snout. 


1834 O2/. Univ. Mag. 1. 39, 1 well rememher Gibbou, a 
heavy arate fellow. 1845 Maurice Alor. & Alet. Philos. 
(850) I. vi. ut. v. 186 It is obvious also that all notions of 
an ideal form of hollowness or of pugnosedness (we use Aris- 
totle’s favourite illustration) must out of the question. 
1888 Goove Amer. Fishes 232 he Horse-fish..was called 
by De Kay ‘ Blunt-nosed Shiner’... This name, sometimes 
varied to ‘Pugnosed Shiner’ [etc.]. 

+ Pweny. Sc. Obs. rare, [Variant of Poyene, 
pinze, OF, poignide, L, pugnata.) Fighting, 

1486 Sia G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 116 Suppos he pas 
to do sum pugny of were that be prouffitable to his lorde. 


Pu: -pile, sb. Hlydr. Engin, (f. Puc v.2 (2? 4) + 
Pie 56.03. (But the sense of pug is not clear.)] 
One of a series of piles dovetailed into each other. 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), /ug-files, piles mortised inta 
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cach other by a dovetail joint. They are also called Deve- 
fatied Piles. 1886 in Cassell's Encyct. Dict. n ‘ 

So Pug-plle v. frans.,to plank or line with 
pug-piles; hence Pu'g-piling vé/, sd. 

1805 Z. Atsutt Mavig, Thames 23 Sills at the bottom of 
the River to be pug-piled. 1823 P. Nicnonson Pract. 
Builder 3. Pug-piling, dove-tailed or pile planking. 

Pugree, -ry, variants of PUGGREE. 

Puh, Puhn, obs. ff. Poou éx¢., Yoon (a tree). 
Puind, obs. f. Pony. Puinde, obs. pret. of 
linc v.l Pui’nee, puiney, obs. ff. Puisne. 

Puir, Sc. form of Poor, PurE. 

Puiranis, pureanis = poor ones, poor people. 

1573 Safir. Poems Reforny xxxix. 371 Syne elp the 
puiranis, as the cause recordis. 1§81 /dd. xiii. 50 Pureanis 
promouit that na man wald presume. 


Puirteith, -tith, Sc. var. Poortita. 

Puisane, variant of Pisaxe Oés. 

Puisne (pizni), a. and sd, Also 7 pui’nee, 
pu’nee, puiney, pusney, 7-8 puisny, 8 puisnee: 
see also Puny. fa. OF. puisne (12-13th c. in 
MWatz-Darm.), in mod.F, pefné (see Puny), f. 


puts:—L. postea, or Romanic *fostrus, -tem, f. post 


after + 2dé:—L, sat-us born.] 

A. adj, 1. Born later; younger; Junior (in 
appointment, etc.). Now only in legal use. 

(1318 Nolls of Parit. 1. 357/1 Mousr. Henri de Cobcham 
le puisne.] [1599: see Puxy a. 1.] 1613 Caworev Tadle 
cliph, (ed. 3), Preiney, younger borne. @ 1638 SvLvESTER 
Elegy on Marg. Wyts 78 Under her Virgin-sway Iler puisne 
Orphan-sisters to defray. 1705 in Hearne Colleet. 30 Dec. 
(O.H.S.) I. 1532 Being his Puisne Chancellor hy 7 years. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6307/3 The Poor Knights.. began the 
Procession.., the Puisné going foremost. 

b, Applied to an inferior or junior judge in the 
superior courts of common law: for Lhe present 
official definition, sce quot. 1877. 

(Not now in common professional use in England, bul 
current in the colonies and dominions beyond the sea.) 

{@ 1577, 1643, etc.: see Puxy a. 1.]_ 1688 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. ut. PV. 136 Mr. Serjeant Stringer..is made puisnd 
judge of the King’s Bench. 1768 Biackstone Cov. TI. 
iv. 41 The judges of this court are at present four in number, 
one chief and three Jussue justices, 1852 Miss Vonce Cameos 
(1877) FV. v. 55 Sir John, though nearly ninety, still sat_as 
senior puisne judge in the Court of King’s Beuch. 1897 
Act 40 & 41 Vict.c.9§ 5 A puisne judge of the High Court 
of Justice means for the purposes of this Act a judge of the 
High Court other than the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Eugland, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chicf Baron. 
1882 Seryt. BALLaNTinE Exper. xxx. 296 The puisne judges 
who have occupied the Bench iets the last geueration. 
1907 /udia List 191 Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

2. Later, more recent, of subsequent date. Now 
only in legal use. 

[1628: see Punv a. 2.) 1655 Futter “ist. Camb. 63 No 
niention in this visitation of Gonvil Tlall (the Pusnie House 
in Cambridge), as if so late and little, that the Commis- 
sioners did oversee it, «1677 Hate Prin Orig. Man, 
124 There would upon sucha Supposition follow an Eternity 
that had a beginning, an Eternity that was puisne to some 
other thing or some other Eternal, 1885 Sir R. BaGcaLtay 
in Law Kep. 12 Q.B. Div. 430 As regards the further 
advance bey vere Incumbrancers puisue to the plaintiffs. 
1889 Sir A, Kexewtcu in Law Times LX1.71/2 Powers of 
sale are to be found in second and other puisne mortgagees. 

+3. Small, insignificant, petty : now spelt Puny, 

1600 Suans. A. VL. mt, iv. 46 As a puisny Tilter, y' spurs 
his horse hut on one side. 1635[GLartHoRNE] Lady Mother 
a. ii. in Bullen O. 2°, 11. 158 More cunning then to be ore 
reacht By puisne cosnage. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 
TLE. 281 He..can not be dismayed at the puisnee threats... 
of the lesser factions, 1782 V. Knox ss. (1819) LIT. clii. 
161 I"righten a puisne race of peers. : 

B. sé. +1. A junior; an inferior, an underling ; 
anovice; = Puny sé. Obs. 

(1548, etc.: see Puny sd,] 1598 E. Gunrin Sé/aé. (1878) 40 
Why thou young puisne art thou yet to learne, A harper 
from a shilling to discerne? 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster its. 
iv, To prey vpon pu’nees and houest citizens for socks, or 
buskius. 1616 — Lfigr. xcvi. To ¥, Donne, Let pui'neces’, 
porters’, players’ praise delight. ¢1640 [Suirtey] Café. 
Unaderwit u.i. in Bullen O. PZ. HH. 349 Preach to the puisnes 
of the Inne sobrietie. 1663 lacetlunt, or O. Cronrwett 
(1672) 29 Wherein Mr. Pym, Hatiaed and other Puisnes 
with Cromwel, mainly busied themselves, 

2. spec. A puisne judge: see A 1b, 

[1608: see Pun sd. 4h.] 1820 Bentuam Packing (1821) 
169 In Pratt’s time at least, viz. anno 1725, the Puisnes 
were not inthe secret. 1907 Cambr. Mod, Hist, Prospectus 
87 The Lord Chief Justices, the Chief Baron and five puisnes 
upheld the plea that no patenl for sole printing restrained 
the rights of the University Press. 3 

lence Pui-sneship, the office and function of a 
puisne judge. Cf. Puxysuip, 

1825 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Maxintized, Obsero. Peels Sp. 
(1830) 53 The thousands a year salaries of the minor and 
common law Chiefships, and Puisneships, and Masterships. 

Puissance (pis‘isins, pisi'sins, pwitsins), 
arch, Forms: seebelow. [a. F. puissance (rath c, 
in Littré), f. peetssant: see PUISSANT and -ANCE. 

Not reckoning the final ¢, the Fr. isa disyllable (pwé,si'iis) 5 
heuce the historical pronunciation in Eug., exemplified from 
Lydgate to J. M. Neale, is (pwi,s4'ns), later (pwi'sdus); buta 
trisyllabic (pw,isius), now (pid‘isins), appears in 16th c., 
esp. iu Spenser, and is found in some later poets, and since 
1790 has been favoured by the Dictionaries, although before 
Walker all orthoepists exc, Sheridan had approved of 
(pwi'sius) or (pis,i’sans); the last is also used by some 
igth c. poets. Shaks. and Tennyson have both (pwi'sans) 
and (pim,i‘sins); Milton always the former.] 


PUISSANT. 


A. INnstration of Forms. 

5 puiss-, pysauus, puysshaunce, peusawns, 
5-6 puiss-, puyss-, puis-, puys-, pusaunce, 
6 puysance, -auns, puissence, pusans, Sc. 
pusi-, puss-, pissance, piscence, 6-7 puisance, 
5- puissance. 

1420 G. Stokes Let. to fen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. I. 70 Fhe grete mauhode myghtynesse and puis- 
saunce. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv, Priv. 139 That his 
Pusauuce be not emblemyshit. 1447 Bokenuam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 60 Oure lorde god most_of puysshaunce. 1449 
; METHAM Amor § Cleopes 302 Returnyd to Rome with 
hys oste & pysauns, 1503 Dunsar Thistle & Rose 108 
Veistis that bene of moir piscence. 1309 Hawes fast. 
Pleas. xxxiii. (Percy Soc.) 165 So great and huge of puy- 
saunce, 1513 Douctas Eacis v1. x. 79 The pissance quhilk 
in just battell, Slane in defence of thair kynd countre fell. 
1519 /uteriude Four Elements (Percy Soc.) 42 A lorde I 
am of gretter pusans, @ 1548 Hat Chron., Edw. lV 192, 
Of puyssauce sufficient ta inuade, and likely to recouer the 
duchy of Guyen. 1563 Wixjzer Fou Scoir Thre Quest. 
§ 29 Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 94 Albeit he haif wit and pissance 
thairto. a 1600 Montcomerte J/ise. Poemexxv.15 My pen 
thy princely pussance sall report. 1604 T. Wriut Passious 
ve § 4. 215 Such is Loves puisance. 

B. Signification, 

1. Power, strength, force, might; influence. 

1420, 1422 [see A}. ¢ 1430 Lvpc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
25 Where been.. Rome and Cartage, moost soverayn of 
fulsalnce 7 € 1507 Péempton Corr. (Camden) 202 She will 
helpe to promoote me to the uttermost of her puyssaunce. 
1508 Dunsar Lament for Makaris 33 He spairis no lord 
for his piscence, Na clerk for his intelligence. 1590 Spexser 
#. Q..1.i. 3.To prove his puissance iu battell brave. 1597 
Suans.2 Hen, Vu. iii. 52 O flyeto Scotland, Till that the 
Nobles, and the armed Commons, Haue of their Puissance 
made a little taste. 1644 Butwer CAfro. 128 The puissance 
of the Right Hand proceeds from a veine fine part. 1667 
Mitros ?. Z. v. 864 Our puissance is our own, our own 
right hand Shall teach us highest deeds. @1850 RossEttt 
Dante & Cire. 1. (1874) 141 This stroke.. From eyes of too 
much puissance was shed. 1866 Neate Seguences & Hymns 
12 Ah! they little know the Puissance of the Cake of Barley 
Bread | 1868 Loscr, Dante's inf. v. 36 There they blas- 
pheme the puissance divine. : 

b. The persons in whom power is vested. 

1871 R. Entis Catulius \xviii, 89 Now to revenge fair 
Helen, had Argos’ chiefs, her puissance, Set them afield. 

+ 2. concer. An armcd force. Obs. 

1450 Rotts of Parit. V.177/1 If this puyssaunce come into 
this Reame, 1452 Acts Privy Council (1835) VI. 120 To 
have the leding ..of oure saide puissance upon the see. @ 1533 
Lo, Berners //10x lviil. 201 These two kynges fought one 
agaynot the other, pusaunce agaynet pusaunce. 1595 SHAKS. 
Jolin m. i. 339 Cosen, goe draw our puissance together. 

+b. A number, a crowd, a ‘power’ of 
people. Ods. 

c14sa Cov. Afyst. xxvii, (Shaks. Soc.) 261 Je se weche 

cusawns of pepy] drawyth hym to, ffor the mervaylys that 

e hath wrowth, ¢1502 in Grose Antig. Hep. (1808) Th. 
286 note, In is solempnites was a great and a right pleasant 
puysauns of people. 

+ Puissancy. O/s. rare. (fas prec. + -ANCcY.] 
The quality of being powerful ; power, potency. 

1562 Buttevn Bulwark, BR, Sinples agh, Some greater, 
and of more puissancie. 1607 ‘TorseLL Fours. Beasts 312 
Alexander... had neuer bin deliuered aliue, but for the 
puisancy of his horsse. 

Puissant (pizisint, pizjirsint, pwi'sint), a. 
arch, Forms: 5-6 puyss-, puissaunt(e, 6 puys-, 
pus-, -ant, -aunt, -a(u)ute, Sc, puss-, pissant, 6-7 
puisant, 6- puissant. fa. F. puissant, earlier 
potssant, also possant, pussant, poussant (Godef. 
Compl.) :~Romanic type *fossent-em, pr. pple. of 
L. Zosse to be able, substituted for L. potent-ent. 

Some scholars explain the F. form iu fuiss- as influenced 
by the verbal forms fués, puisse: others supposea Romanic 
*Sossient-em for possent-ent. The Fr. puissant is a disyl- 
lable (pwisih), as is also historically the Eng. (pwisa‘ut, 

wi'sing), from rsih c. to Matthew Aruold; so always in 
Eiaey: Shaks., Drayton, and Milton, while Henry More, 
Shenstone, and others bave (pisai’siint), in 3 syllables; one 
or other of these was approved by all 18 c. orthoepists 
except Sheridan and Walker; these, following Spenser, 
give (pid‘isint), which is generally preferred by later 
Se ae ee u 

Possessed of or wielding power; having great 
authority or influence; mighty, potent, powerful. 

arggo Knt, de la Tour (1906) 12 A mighti and a puissant 
woman. ¢1510 Gesta Kom., Addit. Storiesi 429 In Rome 
a puyssaunte Emperour. 1513 Dovcas “2ners v. Prol. 65 
But qubam na thing is worthy nor pissant. 1523 Crom- 
WELL in Merriman Li § Lett. (1902) I. 37 Thys grete and 

uysant armaye. @1533 Lo. Berners (/von cxxxviil. 513 

‘e sowdan rode on a pusaunt horse, and Iluon..folowed 
hym on the pusaunt mare. 1 BecLenpen Livy 1. Xvi. 
& 'y.S.) 1.156 Mare pussaut pan afore. 1563 Winzet To 
Kuox Wks. (S. T.S.) 1. 138 A pissant patroun of 3our cause. 
1568 Grarton Chkrou. Il. 28: It was greate beautie to 
beholde theyr puyssant array. a1586 “Sipvev Arcadia 
(2622) 85 Wise Counsellours, stout Captaines, puissant 
Kings, “1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen V/, ui. 207 T he Queene is 
comming with a puissant Hoast. 1598 Drayros Heroic. 
Ef. xvi. 28 Or who from France a puisant Armie brings? 
1642 H. More Song of Soul in iit, 1¥. xxxix, And with 
putssant stroke the head to bruize. (1663 BuTLer Hud... i. 

51 His puissant Sword unto his side Near his undaunted 
fear was ty’d. 1750 SHenstonr Ode to fudolence viii, 
And thou, puissant queen! be kind. 1867 M. Arxotp 
Bacchanaiia 63 The puissant crowned, the weak laid low. 

Ilence Pul'ssantness, puissance, power. rare". 

1552 J. AstLev in Aschan's Eng. IV&s. (1904) 323 Not by 
the puisantnes of others wha were knowne to be his open 
enemyes, 


PUISSANTLY. 


Puissantly (sce pree.), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,] Ina puissant manner; with power, strength, 
or influence. 

1478 &k, Noblesse (Roxb. 45 Whan youre nohille castelle 
and towne of Calix was bescigid..he pnissauntly rescued 
it. 1g§23 Lo. Berners Foss. I. ccexxii. 500 ‘To resyst 

usantly agaynst his enemyes. 1592 WvRLEY A rworie 150 
Dries the Frenchmen doth he dannt. 1658 J. Weun 
Cleopatra viu. 1 11 Who most puissantly served the 

neen's resentinent, 

uit, -e, obs. forms of Pewit, Pur. 

Puitternell, obs. Sc. variant of PETRONEL. 

Puja, pujah, variants of Poosan, 

+ Puke, sé.! Ods. Also 5-6 pewke, (3 pewyke), 
6 puck(e, pook(e, peuk. [Late ME. pewke, 
puke, a. MDu, pune, puyck, name of the best sort 
of woollen cloth (1420 in Verdam); in mod.Du. 
puth the best, the most excellent, the choice of 
anything, also as adj. ‘exccllent’; so LGer. pzié 
(as in puke ware ware of superior quality, as cloth 
or lincn), WKris. puwek, N¥Fris. pak: ulterior 
origin unknown. Its use to designate a colour is 
found only in Eng. Not connected with I. puce.] 

1. A superior kind of woollen cloth, of which 
gowns were made. Also avérzd. 

1466 Mann. & Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) 354 He axsethe for 
makenge of a longe gowne of pewke, 1j.s. 1480 Hardr. 
Ace. Edw. iV (2830) 120, vj tied of hosea of puke. 1545 
Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 11. 63 A new gowne of ffrenche 
puke lyned withe saten. 1955 Ackrnond Htlls (Surtees) 
86 Item vj yards of black puck, ek 1562 /bid. 366 One 
gowne of fyne puke garded with veluett and furred with 
budge, xxvj* viijd. 1966 Widls 5 Juv. N.C, (Surtees) 1. 257 
In the Shopp. A sadd coller brod clothe iiij yerds xij*...a 

ke vii] yerds xlitijs. rg96 Suaks, 1 Hen. £1’, u,v. 73 
Witt thow rob this atherne lerkin, Christall button. . 
Puke stocking, Caddice garter? 1612 SneLton Quix. 1. i. 
(1620) 2 The rest and remnant thereof was spent on a 
lerkia of fine Puke [orig, sayo de velarte]. 

2. A colour formerly used for woollen goods : as 
it was produced by galls and copperas, it must 
have been a blnish black or inky colour, but it is 
variously described: see quots. Also av/rid. 

Prob. originally the usual colour of the cloth (sense 1). 

1530 PatsGr. 253/2 Pewke, a colour, fers. 1538 Exyor, 
Puillus,. .rassette, sometyme blacke, but rather puke color, 
betwene russet & black. exgso Disc, Common Weal Eng. 
(1893) 82 Sue strange coullor or die as french puke, 15977 
Harrison England 1, vii. (1877) 1.372 His coat, gowne, and 
cloake of browne, blue, or puke. 1598 Frorio, Pauonaccio 
cupo, a deepe darke purple or puke colour. 1607 Torsete 
four f, Beasts 92 ‘The colour of this Camell is for the most 
part hrowne or puke. 1615 Marruam “ag. /fousew. u,v. 
(1660) 124 To dye wool of a puke colour, take Galls..aad 
boyle your wool or your Cloth therein. .halfe an hoar: then 
take them up, and put in your Coperas into the same 
Liquor, then put in your wool again. 1725 Bradley's Fam, 
Dict. s.v. Mixing celour, lf. .you would needs have your 
Cloth of three Colours, as of two dark and one light, or 
contrary ; supposing Crimson, Yellow or Puke. 

Pake (pik), 5b.2 [f. Puke v. (But the con- 
nexion of sense 3 is douhtful.)] 


1, An act of vomiting, a vomit. 

1737 Bracken Farviery impr. (1736) 1. 80 This [Pill] 
enerally hegins its Operatioa with a Puke of yellow slimy 
hater 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. Ixi. 242 Tt 
gave him first a puke, then a fever. 1808 Med. Frud. XIX. 
26 She.,bad two pokes, which might have been occasioned 
by increasing the squills to four grains. 

2. An emctic, a vomit. 

1743 London & Country Brew, i. (ed. 2) 226 Which Com- 
pound, one would think, more fit fora Pake, than a grateful, 
cordial, stomachic Bitter. 1975 Auicait Apams in Fam, 
Lett. (1876) 95 Yesterday Patty was seized, and took a puke. 
@ 1849 H. Coteripce Poems (1850) 11. 332 He never once 
alludes to purge or puke. . 

3. U.S. a. slang. A disgusting person. b, 
vulgar. A nickname for a native of Missouri. 

1838 Hatiaurron Clockmaker Ser. tt. xix, 289 The suckers 
of lllinoy, the pukes of Missuri..and the corncrackers of 
Virginia. 1847 Rosa Sguatter Life 152 Captain and all 
hands are a set of cowardly pakes. A 

4. Comb, Puke-weed (U.S.), Lobelia inflata, 
employed as an emetic. 

1853 in Duncuison Aled, Lex, 

Puke (pi#k),v. [Known first as nsed by Shaks, 
1600; but the derivative pukishness, which implies 
an adj, *sukish, and this a sb. or (?) vb. puke, is 
found of date 1581. Origin unknown. 

It has been saggested that it a represent an earlier 
“spuke (unrecorded), from the Indo-Eur. root som Speu- 
(whence OE. and OHG, s/iwan, to spew, spit, L. spuere, 
elc.), which is app, also the origin of a mod.Flem, sputken, 
LG. spucken (whence mod.Ger. spucken) to spew, spit; but 
the late appearance of the English word and the absence 
of historical links make this a bare conjecture.] 

l. inir. ‘To eject food from the stomach; to 
yomit. 

1600 Suaxs. A. V. L£. 1. vii. 144 At first the Infant, 
Mewling, and puking in the Nurses armes. 1623 WeasTeR 
Duchess of Afaifi u. i, Our duchess Is sick a-days, she pakes, 
her stomach seethes. 1691 SuaDwent Scourers 1. Wks. 1920 
1¥. 311 You puk'd atthe sight of her. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat, iv. 153 As one of Woodward's patients, sick, and sore, 
1 puke, t nauseate,—yet_ he thrusts ia more. 1812 W. 
Tennant Anster F. u. li, Their bench'd and gaudy boats, 
Wherein some joking and some puking sit, 1822-34 Good's 
Study Ated. (ed. 4) 1. 486 A most debilitating sickness 
ar gps > with excessive efforts to puke. o 

. évans. ‘To eject by vomiting; to vomit. 


| self. 


1575 


1601 Hottann Péiny 11. 102 It helpeth them that puke vp 
choler. 1655 Cutrrrrer Aiverius 1x. vii. 265 Pewking forth 
a thin waterish Humor by Salivation. 1689 G. Harvey 
Curing Dis. by Expect. iv. 1g ‘They run no small risque of 
puiking their gross slimy Humoars into their Lungs. 1799 
M. Unarrwoon Sreat. Dis. Children (ed. 4) VN. 243 After 
the child had puked-up a great quantity of meconium. 1841 
Catun NV. Asner, ud. V1. liv. 182 She is bleeding from her 
mouth, she is puking up all her blood. 

3. ‘Vo canse Io vomil, to treat with an emetic. 

1739 Huxnam in 24/7, Pans. X11. 669, LE then ordered 
him... Fight or ‘Ten Grains of ‘Vurbith mineral, which scarce 
poked him. 1823 in SArrit Pud. Frnls. 536 laocalating for 
the chicken pox..and puking infant radicals. 

Puke, obs. and dial. torm of Pucn. 

Puker (pi#ko).  [f. Poke v.+-er 1] 

1. One who pukes or vomits, 

1846 in WorcesTER. 

+2. A medicine causing puking; an emetic. Ods. 

1714 Garti Disfens. m1. 28 The Griper Senna, and the 
Puker Rue, The Sweetaer Sassafras are added tvo, 

Puking (pikin), 267.6. [fas pree.+-1nG 1) 
The action of the vb. ’'tKE; vomiting. Also 
aitrié, puking fever = milk-stckness (Cent, Dict. 
1890). 

1628 orn Lover's Afe?. 11. ii, | feel a horrible puking my- 

1957 Smounrit Acprisaé 1. i, ‘To be racked with per- 
petual eotieet 1799 M. Unverwoon f real. Dis. Chiddren 
fed. 4) 1. 105 ‘This spontaneous puking is not attended with 
any violence to the stomach. 

Puking (pi7kin), p97. @. 
That pukes; also fis. 

1691 HH ceséls i. g If puking Conscience thus can make you 
squeak. 1730-46 lnomson A ution 534 Noevasion sly, Nor 
sober shift 1s to the puking wretch Indulged apart. 1799 
M. Unvrrwoon Sreat. Dis. Chilaven (ed. 4) 1. 103 Itasa 
saying with some expericneed nurses, that a puking child is 
a thriving child. 

re Pu'kish, al Obs. rave", [f. PUKE sh.14 
-1sH!.] Somewhat puke-colonred. 

1566 Drant f/orace, Sat. viii. D viijb, Bare foote, hyr 
lockes about hyr heade, ytuckde in pukishe frocke (L. nigra 
succinctant vadere paila). 

+Pu-kish, a* Ods. rare—° [See PuKxe 2] 
Addicted to puking. Hence + Purkishness. 

1581 Mutcaster Josttions x. (1887) 56 Such, as be troubled 
with weaknesse, or pewkishnesse of stomacke. 

Pukka, var. Pucka, Pukree, obs. f. Puocree. 

Puku, variant of Pookoo. 

Purky, a. rare. [f. Puxev.+-y.] Inclined to 
puke or vomit; sickly, 

1864 G. Merepitu Sandra Belloni xxxiii, He was 
rendered peaky and pnky only by people supposing him so. 

Pulane, Sc. var. Pouayy, Oés., knec-armour. 

Pulas: sec Paras, EF. Indian tree. 

Pulaxe, Pulce, obs. ff, PoLE-ax, PULSE, 

+ Pulch. Os, A kind ot small fish : sce quot. 

1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's Linpr. xix. 180 Gulls, 
Goffs, Pulches, Chevins, aad Millers thombs are a kind of 
jolt-headed Gudgins. 

Pulche, obs. f. Pontsn v.; sce also PULQUE. 

Pulchrify (px lkrifoi), v. xonce-wd. [f. L. 
pulcher, pulcer, ace. pulchr-um, pulcr-um beanti- 
ful+-ry.] ¢vans. To beautify, adorn, embellish. 

1795 Soutury Lett. Jr. Spain i. (1797) 3 1t was necessary 
that Senor Don Raimundo Aruspint shontd polchrify his 
person, Jéid. viii. 96 [A hat} sent to be pulchrified by a 
hatter at Coruiia, me 

Pulchritude (palkritizd). Also 5-7 puleri-, 
6 pule(h)ry-, [ad. L. pulchri-, puleritido, f. 
pulcher, pulcer beautiful: see -TUDE.] Beauty. 

Rare in British use since 17th c.3 more used in U.S. 

¢ 1400 Leryn 1109 Of som fair Insty lady, pat of pulcri- 
tude Were excellent al othir. 1432-50 tr. Héeden (Rolls) 11, 
213 Equalite of complexion.., rectitude of stature, and 
pulcritude of figure. a1gq8 Hatv Chron, Hen. ViIT 
goh, Your noble persone, so formed and figured in shape 
and stature with force and pulchritude, 1691 Rav Creation 
1. (1692) 94 There is great pulchritade and comliness of 
Proportion in the Leaves. 1737 Wuiston Yosephus, 
Agst. Apion n. (1755) IV. 388 is represented God as.. 
superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchritude. 1804 
Soutney Let?, (1856) 1. 275 Both mother and grandmother 
cried out against me, notwithstanding my present pulchri- 
tude. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 468/2 Possessing little or 
no pulchritude, 

. With a and fi. A beanty. 
16a5 Suirtey Love.Tricks m. ii, To make ditties and 
ferses upon her mistress’ beauties and pulchritudes. 169: 
J. Eowaros erfect. Seript, 583 It was thought to be a 
pulchritade ia their stile. 

So + Pul-chritudeness (¢7707.) in same sense. 

1547 Booror /ntrod. Knowl. 1, (1870) 119 Suche a brydge 
of pulcritudnes, that in all the worlde there is Bone vie. 
1547 — Brev. Health cexcvii. 97b, Beauty, fayrenes, or 
pulcritudines, the whiche is a deceyvable grace, 

+ Pwichrous, «. Ods. rare. In § pulerious, 
6 puleruse. [f. L. pulcher, pulchr- beautiful + 
-oUs.] Beauteous, fair. 

1495 Partenay 1263 The seffe child Ffromont.. laly wel 
formed, pulcrious of face. ¢1540 Boorne The boke for to 
Lerne A iij b, It .. reioyseth a mannes harte to se..the pal- 
cruse prospecte. 

erow : sec pxli-crow in Pun 2. 

+ Pulder, obs. Sc. f. Pewter: cf, Poper. 

1573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11, 269 Thre dosane of 
Flander pulder plaittis. 

Pulder, -ir, -re, obs. forms of PowDER. 

Puldron, obs, form of Poutproy. 


[fas prec, + -1NG 2,] 


| 
| 


PULICK MOUNTAIN. 


Pule (pivl), v. Also 6 pewle, puil, peule. 
[In 16th c. also Zewle, feule, perh. ad. V. ptazele-r 
(16th c. féoler in Littré), dial. prouler, piuler, to 
cheep, chirp, whine = It. pigolare, Neap. fiolare 
lo cheep as a chicken; of cchoic origin. But the 
Eng. may be merely parallel to the French.) 

1. inér. Yo cry in a thin or weak voice, as a 
chill ; to whine, to ery in a querulous tone. 

1534 More Comf agst. Trih, u. xiv. Wks. 1182/2 Yet 
camie thys peuyshe gyrle neuer ceace whining and pulyng 
for fear. 1956 OLpr elatichrist 148 Ye soules that lye 
pewling in the paynles paynes of his pikepurce purgatoire. 
1602 Marston elnt. § Med i. Whs. 1856 Logx We wring 
our selves into this wretched world, To pule, and weepe, 
eaclaime, to cnrse and raile. 1633 Fora Broken Uf. v. ti, 
Wherefore should IF pule, and, like a girl, Pot finger in the 
eye? 1713 Steeun Guardian No. 151 #1 When he is 
puling for boliea tea and cream. 1897 Mas. Forrester 
Mignon 1, 39 Don't come puling to me when it's too late. 

2. To pipe plainuvely,as a chicken, or the young 
of any animal; also said of the cry of the kite. 

1598 [Lorio, I «/pare, to crie or pule like a kite. 1611 
Cotcr., Pepier, to peepe, cheepe, or pale, as a young bird 
intheneast. /4id, 2fatder,..to pule, or howle (as a young 
whelpe), 1631 R. H. Arradgunt. Whole Creature ve 40 
Hunger..makes the Lyons roare,..the Chicke chirpe, the 
Kite pule. rg2g Bradley's Fane. Dict. sv. Poultry, Tn case 
she hears any one pule, she must presently sce if the litde 
Animal does not require some Help 10 get out of the Shell. 

3. /rans. ‘Vo utter or say (something) in a whin- 
ing or querulous tone, 

1535 Goodly Primer, Dis ige (1848) 232 We have... piteously 
poled forth, a certain sort of psalms .. for the souls of our 
Christian Inethren and sisters, xg9q Deavion /dea v. 6, | 
say, You Love, you penle wie out a No. 1648 Harnick 
flesper., Temple 4; A second [puppet priest] pnles, ‘Hence, 
hence profane’, 1812 W. ‘Vaytor in Vouthly Mag. XXXVV, 
235 In limbo pent it pules a curse. 

+4. inir, To pine or waste away. Cf. PULING 2. 

1607 ‘Vorsrut. Four. Beasts 214 Allother kinde of Cattell 
when they are sicke Consume and pule away by little and 
little, onely Goates perish suddenly. 

Pule, 5d, [f. Pure v] ‘Vhe action of puling ; 
whining or plaintive utterance; a whine. 

1893 I’. Esrinasse Lit, Accod?. ix. 367 The melancholy 
book..made by Matthew Arnold the theme of some of his 
melodious pule, 

Pule, obs. f. Prnnow; Se. var. Puon sd.t 

Puleal, -eol, variants of Putiot 

+ Pwilege. //er. Obs. Also 5 pulegye. [a. l’. 
fulege, L. pilegium (also pileiunt), supposed to be 
f. pilex flea.) ‘Vhe herb Pennyroyal: cf. Puttou, 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gow. Lordsh. 76 Tak..pe votys 
of Pulegye, ee ys polyol. c1gro Master of Cane (MS, 
Digby 182) i, Whaa bei pasture of .tt. herbes, pat one is clepid 
Sorpol |?serpyt], and fee other pnligin lew. pulegium, 
poligium], pei be stronge and fastrennynge. 1g99 A. M.tr. 
Gabethouer's Bk, Physicke 364/2 Take Rue, Sentorye, 
Pulege, Agrimonye, Mintes. 

Puler (piéler).  [f Pure v. +-ER1,} 

1. One who pules; a whining, weakly person. 

1579-80 Nortu //utarck (1895) IIL. 7 When they sawe 
other. tenderly brought up like pulers. 1602 MtodLeton 
Llurt, Master-Constadble un. ii, Flaxen-haired men are such 

nlers, and sach piddlers, and such chicken-hearts. 1662 
RK. Coorincton tr. Augele's fguoranins v, ii, Tam not such 
a poleras Mistress Katharine to be Sea-sick. 1832 Blackiv. 
Mag, XXX. 490 The puler at Jast has qualms, 

+2, A young bird, a fledgcling. Ods. 

1611 Coter., /epieur, a peeper, cheeper; poler, 1618 
Latuam and Bh. Falconry (1633) 56 ‘To leaue her, and 
returne lo the Eyas, Braacher, or Puler. 

+ Pwleray, Obs. rave~'. ? Name of an obsolete 
fabric of silk or silk and worsted. 

1719 [STEELE] Sfinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, and even silks themselves are. .laid 
aside ;. some of them are quite lost, and thrown ont of sale, 
such as briltants and pulerays, antherines and bombazines, 

+tPuleyn. Ods. rare. Also 4-3 poleyne. 
[a. OF. fo(ee)/azz (1280 in Godef.), transf, use of 
foulain colt.| A slide for lowering casks into a 
cellar; = PuLLey 56.2 

[1236 Close Rod? 21 fen, {72 m. 20 Ad iij pulinos facieados 
ad discarocanda vina regis ihidem. 1313-14 Calendar of 
fing. post mortem V. 265 [Readering..2s. od. yearly at the 
castle of Norwich for a custom called] Pipe and Puleyn.] 
€1357 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 560 Et Will'o de 
Stottesyete pro puleyas et aliis necessariis faciendis. .xiiij d. 
1373 in Riley Lond. Mer. (1868) 369, 20 poleynes, 2 wynd- 
yeg poleys. ¢1440 Prop, Par, 407/2 Poleyne, trociea. 

Puliall, variant of Putrox. 

Pulica‘rious, a. nonce-wd. [f L. pilicari-us 
of or belonging to fleas, f. pulex, pitlic-ene flea ; 
ch, pilicéria (sc. herba) flea-bane: see -ovs.] OF 
the nature of a flea, of the flea kind. 

, 1872 Rusxin Fors Clav. xvii 4 Has he multiplied himself 
into a host of pulicarioas dragons—hug-dragons? 

So + Pu'licary 2. Obs. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 358 Psylliam is a pulicary 
hearb so called from. .its seed. 

Pulicat(e, variant of PunticatE, 

Pulicine (pi#‘lissin), 2. rare. [f. L. pilex, 
palic-en tlea+-inut.] Of or relating to fleas. 

1656 Buouxr Glossegr., Pulicine, of or pertaining toa Flea. 
185: Zoologist IX. p. cxlv, My own pulicine experiences 
would excite some surprise. r 

+Pulick mountain, pulimountayn, obs. ff. 
poly-mountain (Pouy c); cf. also Pution b. 

1657 C. Beck Univ. Charac. K ij, Pulick mountain. 1562 


PULICOSE. 


Turner Herbal 1. 133 >, Serpillant that is in gardines is 
called for the moste parte in Englande creping thyme, and 
about Charde pulimountayn. 

Pulicous (pi#-likes), a. rare. Also erron, 
puliecious. [ad. L. palicds-us, f. pilex flea: sce 
-ovs.] Ahounding in fleas; fleay. . 

1658 Putters, Pudicous, full of fleas. 1721-90 in Baitey. 
1843 Le Fever Li Trav. Phys. t xviii, A pulicious fever, 
caused by lying upon an old leathern sofa, prevented me 
from closing my eyes. 1853 G. J. Cavey Las A lorjas 1. 
197 We slept in our clothes across a very pulicious mattress, 

So Pu'licose a., infested with fleas, flea-bitten ; 
Path, resembling flea-bites; Pulico-sity, the con- 
dition of being infested with fleas. 

1730 Faiwey (folio), *Pudicose, abounding with or fall of 
Fleas. [Hence in J.,etc.] 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
Il. 637 Pulicose or petechial spols were at one time sup- 
posed to be in every instance the result of debilitating and 
putrid fevers, /éé:. 638 Simple pulicose scurvy. — Exhibit. 
ing from the first a pulicose or flea-bite appearance. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., *Pulicosity, abundance of Fleas. 1809 
European May, LX. 20 He could not get a wink of sleep... 
from the extreme vowed of the beds. 

Puiling (pi#‘lin), v4/. sé. [f. Punm v. +-1Ne |] 
The action of the verb Pu1e; whining, plaintive 
piping ; a complaint. 

1540 Hyrpe tr. ives’ Juste. Chr. Wont. ¥. (1557) 83 The 
women will, .ofte complayneand vexe their housbandes, and 
angre them withe fon, ae puclynge. 1625 Lacon £ss., 
Masgues § Triumphs (Arh.) 540 Let the Songs be Loud, and 
Cheerefull, and not Chirpings, or Pulings. 18g§ ‘Vnackeray 
maaan xxix, Be a man, Jack, and have no more of this 
puling. ; 

+b. One who pules; a weakling. Ods. 

1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1895) 1. 29 Catoes sonne. .was 
such a weake pulinge, that he could not away with much 
hardnesse, s . 

Puling (pi#lin), go/. a. [f. Pour v.+-1xc 3] 

1. Crying as a child, whining, feebly wailing ; 
weakly querulons. Mostly coufempiuous. 

1529 More Suppl, Soulys Wks. 299/2 So much and in suche 
wise us we sely pore pewling sowles neither can deuise nor 
vuer. isga Suaks. Aone, 4 Ful. un ve 185 A wretched 
puling foole, A whining mammct. 1648 Mitton Tenure 
Nings (1650) 6 The unmaskuline Rhetorick of any puling 
Priest. 2781 Cowrer Zaxfost. 474 While yet thou [Britain] 
wasta grov'ling puling chit. 1857 W. Cotuixs Dead Secret 
i. i, [She] is not one of the puling, sentimental sort. 

+4. Pining, ailing, weakly, sickly. Oés. 

1549 Cnatoxer Erasnz. on Folly Fjb, How weake and 
peslyng his childhode, 1641 Brome Jouradl Crew i. Wks. 
1873 11. 382 As well as puling stomacks are made strong 
Ly cating against Appetite. @ 1662 Fun.er Worthies (1662) 
u. 126 Lean land will serve for puling pease and faint 
fetches. 1706 Puiturs, Puling, sickly, weakly, crazy. 

Hence Pu'lingly a/v. 

1600 Dexrrr Geutle Craft Wks, 1873 1. 42 Mistress, be 
rul'd by me, and do not speake so pulingly, @ 1662 Futier 
Worthies, Wilts, (1662) ut 146 An erected soul, disdaining 
pulingly to submit to an infamous death. 1904 C. L. Marson 
Folk Songs Somersct \. p. xi, The so-called cultured people 
lament pulingly that we have been forgotten in the Divine 
Almonry. — 

+Purliol. //erb. Obs. Also 3 pylyol(o, -eol, 
5-6 pulyol(e, 5-7 -ial(1, 6 -ioll, -iole, -yall, pil- 
liall, 7 puleall, [a. OF. pultol, poutieul, poliot 
(14th c. in Godef.):—L, type *pulefolum, dim. 
of puletum, pulegium pennyroyal (or ?ad. L. 
*poliolum, dim, of poltum Pouy), Cf. mod.F. 
pouliot (with different suffix) pennyroyal (Littré), 
also ¥, dial. potter, potlien, pouille thyme (Godel). ] 

The name of some aromatic herbs. a. (also puliol 
royal) = PexnyroyaL, Afentha Pulegium. YD. 
Puliol mountain, perh. the same as foly-soun- 
éain(PoLy c); but sometimes identified with Wild 


Thyme, Thymus Serpyllum: cf. PELLAMOUNTAILN, 

(Cf. 1450 Alphita 1590/2 Pulegiun regale, gliconeum idem, 
simile est calamento minori. Pleginen ceruinune uel 
montanum, serpillum, [herpillum] idem, minora habet folia 
quam alla. gallice puliol, aoglice Lrotheruurt... Pulegium 
quando simpliciter ponitur pro regale intelligitur. /éfd. 
167/1 Serpillune .. gallice serpoul uel tymbre uel puliol. 
tid, 31/2 s.v. Calamiten, Ibid, 120/2 8. Montanunt ser- 
fillum, 1597 Geraror /ferbal 672 Pennie royall [called] 
Puleginn regale for difference sake between it and wilde 
Time, which of some is called Pudegium nmrontanui.] 

a. [erz65 Voce. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker .555/1 
Chaudes herbes... Pulegiwn, 7. puliol, & bulwurt. “/éid, 
557/20 Origanum, i. puliol real, 7. wdeminte.] 14.. Stockh. 
Med. MS. 1.19 in Anglia XV111. 295 Take eys t < pulyole 
ryale And camomylle.  /éid. 35, viij [ounces] ae puliol reall. 
1q.. Voc. in WreWilcker 601/25 Pelegum, anglice Pylyole, 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. pet Pyleol ryal, origonum. 1486 
Sk. St. Albans V3 ijb, Take puhall and garlek and stampe it 
wele togeder. 21568 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter, Cl.) 360 
Sum bad hir tak erb pilliall, 34578 Lyre Dodvens u. Ixv. 
232 This herbe is called..in English Penny Royal, Pulioll 
Royall. 1611 Coter., Pouliot, Penniroyall, Pulial royal, 
1706 [see b]. 

b. ¢1440 Proms, Parv. 399/1 Pylyol mounteyne, herbe, 
Pulegium. crqgo Af. £. Med. Be, (Heinrich) 104 ‘Take 
puliol montayne, pat is to say hullewort and wasshe hit 
clene. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxvi. (1870) 289 These thynges 
folowynge doth purge Melancoly: quyckbeme,..pulyall 
mountane. 1545 Etvot Dict, Clinopodius, the herbe whiche 
is called Puliole mountayne. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Charac. 
Kij, Puleall of the mountain, 1706 Puittips, Pudiol, or 
Puliol-Mountain,a sort of Herb; Putiol-Reyal, the same as 
Penny-Royal. ‘ 

sch(e, -ish(e, -ysh(e, obs. ff, PoLisH a. 

Pulk! (pzlk). Now éxcal. Forms: a, 3-5 

polk, 5 polke; 8. 5-7 pulke, 7 pulck, 5- pulk. 


| 


; around. 


1576 


[ME. Zo/, app. dim. of OE. pd/, ME. pole (in 
isthe. also pud/) Poon sé.) Cf. Cuink.] A small 
pool, especially of standing water; a small pond 
or water-pit; a shallow well or tank; a puddle, 


a plash ; a small lake or ‘ broad’. 

c1300 //avelok 2685 On be feld was neuere a polk [rine 
folk] Pat it ne stod of blod so ful, pat be strem ran intil be 
haul. ¢ 1320 Sir /'réstr. 2886 Mine hors pe water vp brou3t, 
Of o polk in pe way. ¢ 1440 Pron. Parv, 408/1 Polke. .or 
pul yn a wator (//. pulk water, /’, pulke, or pulke water), 
vortex. x164z Rocers Maamian 842 | is easie for a woman 
ta goe to a pond or pulke standing neare to her doore. 
1674-92 Ray N.C. IWVords 56. A Pulk,a Hole of standing 
Water, is used also for a SER or Plash of some depth. 
1678 Coll, Conn, Hist. Soc. V1. 186 ‘The Highway..very 
chargeable to mayntayne by reason of swamps pulcks and 
Hoales that lye in thesaid Highway. a 1825 Forsy }"0c. £. 
Anglia, Pulé,a hole full of mud, or a small muddy pond. 
Otherwise a pulk-Aole, a shallow place containing water. 
1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads i. (1884) 7 In the little 
* pulks? or miniature Broads, which everywhere open off the 
river, are lilies..in dazzling abundance. 

b. Comb. pulk-hole, 

@18ag [sce above]. 1887 Jrssorr Arcaity 55 The turf in 

the pulk hole or bog lands. 


+ Pulk?. uorth. dial, Obs. A chest of drawers ; 


a bureau. 
1577 (ills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) 1, 415 A pulke of mazer 


book, Jyeinge in..a dresser ther, the key whereof is in a 
pulkein the perlor, 1596 /é/, 27 note, The standinge pulke 
in the hall, 

|| Pulk’, polk (pulk, pptk). [a. F. pulh, a. 
Pol. Zols, Russ. uorkb fo/" a regiment, an army. ] 
A regiment of Cossacks. Also /vansf. 

1791 Sé4, Papers in Ann, Reg. 198/2 1t is permitted to all 
citizens to serve in thearmy in any regiment or pulk. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 302 Two pulks of cossacks, each 
pulk consisting of soo men, 1848 Tuackrray Contrid. 
to Puch’ Wks. 1886 NXVV. 195 Now charging a pulk of 
Chartists. 186: W. 11. Russete in Viwes zz Oct, A 
squadron of cavalry..whose saddlery accoutrements. .and 
uniforms would not be tolerated in a polk of Cossacks of the 
Black Sea, 

|| Pulka (pvlka). Also ervon. pulkha, pulk. 
[a. Finnish pu/séa, Lapp. pulkke, (ace. to Friis, 
more purely) du/éhe, dudke.] A Lapland travelling- 
sledge in shape like the front half of a boat, drawn 
by a single reindeer. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 35 Confined in one of those 
carriages or pulkhas. 1808 Exseasxor Stearn Sristol 
dfeiress 1. 177, No rein-deer bids her pulkha fly. 1858 
B. Taycor North. Trav, ix. 84 ‘These pulks are shaped very 
much like a canoe; they sre about five feet long, one foot 


deep, and eighteen inches wide, with a sharp bow and a | 


square stern, You sit upright against the stern-board, with 
your legs stretched out in the bottom, 1881 Du Cuainiv 
Laud Midn. Suu \W.79 Numerous pulkas..were scattered 
1885 S. ‘Tromuoact Axrura Borealis 1. 108 The 
sleigh would capsize quicker than the Pulk. 

+ Pull, sé.1 O¢s. [OE. fz//, found beside pd/, 
Poo. sé.4 (q.v.)3 ch also Welsh pzv// in same 
sense: the relations between these forms are ob- 


secure, (The Sc. fvele, pus! (pil) is = Eng, fool.)] 
A pool, (In the OE. example, a pool in a 


stream.) b. Comd,. pull-roed, dial.: sec pool-reed, 
Poor 56.1 3, 

1075 Grant by Offa (€779) in Birch Cart. Sax. 1, 326 Of 
sezes mere in bas pulles heafod..of Sorn bryege in pone 
pull, & a:fter pam pulle in baka brycge..in dodbzema pull, 
of pam pulle eft in Temede stream. 1199 Not. Chart. (1837) 
8/2 Terrain de Hunofrideheved..et partem polli que dicitur 
Kierkepolle. a1300 Yosesh & Jacob 18 Hi floten swipe riued 
bi dich & hi pulle. ¢1440 J’adlad. on Husb, 1. 1032 A sohur 
brook amydde or ellis a welle With polls Us eee faire, 
1847-78 Lier Pull-rced, a long reed used for ceilings 
instead of laths. Somerset. 


Pull (pul), 54.2 [f. Putn v.]- 

I, The act, action, or faculty of pulling, 

1. An act of pulling or drawing towards oneself 
with foree: a general term, including both a mo- 
mentary pluck, wrench, or tug, and a continned 
exercise of force. Also fig. 

¢1440 Prom, Parv, 416/1 Pul, or drazte.., (raclus. 1560 
Davus tr. Steidane's Comirt, 137 There were two hangemen 
ready and eche of them a payre of tonges read hote; atthe 
three first pulleshe helde his peace, 1609S. W. Marie Magu, 
fun. Teares 53 She beheld thy armes and legges racked 
with violent ae, thy hands and feet boured with nayles. 
1681 Fuaven Aleth. Grace iv. 82 If the Lord draw not the 
soul, and that with an cumple toa it can never come 
from itself to Christ. 1795 Mrs. E. Parsons J/yst. Warning 
I. x. 178 Ile rang the bell... After waiting.. he was about to 
repeat the pull, 1875 Huxcey & Martin Elem, Biol. 
viii (1883) 77 There is a pull from above, and there is push 
from below. 1883 Gitmour A/ongols 154 With a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together, round goes the wheel. 

b. ‘The foree expended in pulling or drawing ; 
pulling power or force (with or without the pro- 
duction of motion) ; draught, traction, strain; the 


force of attraction. Also fig. 

31833 Penny Cycl. 1. 505/1 If the stock [of an anchor] were 
very short, the pull of the cable would tend..to drag the 
end of the stock along the bottom, 1837 WHewect ///s¢, 
dnuduct. Sc. 1. i. §1 We may have pressure without motion, 
or dead pull, 1860 Tynoact Glac. ut xvii. 319 The sides of 
the glacier are acted upon by an oblique pull towards the 
centre, 1863 —~ //eat xiv. § 692 (1870) 480 The entire pull 
of the sun being then exerted upon it. 1900 Lugrncering 
Alag. XIX. 745/1 The amount of this magnetic pull may be 
very considerable. 


eo: viij4. rs90 /éfd. 11. 197 Myne uncle Barker's debt + 
2 


PULL. 


o. The drawing or dragging of a weight; the 
exertion of carrying one’s own weight up a steep 
ascent against the force of gravity. (Cf, 8.) 

1841 Mortter Core. ae I. iv. 70 The next night left.. 
for Kénigsberg, along pull of fifty-eight hours in a diligence. 
186r Symonvs in Li/¢ (1895) 1. iv. 179 A stiff pull it was 
that brought us tothe top. 2871 L. Sreruen Player. Eur. 
(1894) vii. 158 The work had been sogly a stiff pull against 
the collar. 1872 ee Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 209 
A good steady pull must necessarily land the tourist on the 
summit. 

2. Specific or technical uses of sense 1. 

a. Printing. A pull of the bar of the hand-press 
(see Put uv. 14); hence, an impression taken, or a 
page or part of one printed, by this; now sec. a 
rough ‘proof’, taken without an overlay and the 


adjustments necessary for a finished impression. 

First, second pull, the part of the forme printed at the first 
or second pull of the bar in the early presses, in which more 
than one impression of the platen was sometimes necessary 
to cover a large forme; so forme of one pull. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc. Printing 393 When a Form 
of one Pull comes to the Press. 1771 Lucxompe #//sf. 
Printing 358 Having Pulled the First Pull,..he turns the 
Rounce about again,..and then Pulls his second Pull. 1787 
Printers Gran. 328 That which causes a Soft Pull is 
putting in pieces of felt or pastebourd. 

1885 J. Coceman in Longm. Mag. V. 500 Previous to its 
suppression, they gave ine a ‘pull’ of it [an article]. 1 
Upwarn Féen Lobh 41 Take away that pull and bring 
me a revise directly. There are five mistakes in one par 
of ‘Talk. 1909 H. Martin £et., Toa printer the differ- 
ence between ‘a pull’ anda ' finished impression’ is, that the 
one has no preliminary making-ready, and the other has. 

b. A pull at the bridle in order to check a 
horse; spec. in Nactng, a check dishonestly given to 


a horse in order lo prevent his winning. 

1737 Bracken Farviery fpr. (1757) 11. 123 He will run 
thro’ at the Speed he eae saith or nearly so, because 
every Horse.. requires to havea Pull. 1840 Buaixe Lucyel, 
Rur, Sports § 1258 The pull and hustle are effective 
bridle manipulations. ..The horse, which. .is so free..a goer 
as on no occasion to require the pull and hustle, is the very 
one that will be benefited hy it when running in, 1856 
*Stoneuence' Brit, Sports uu. ii. § 2 (ed. 2) 382/2 It is 
eusier to go into the saddling enclosure and select a 
winner of a steeplechase, barring accidents and pulls. 

ce. A pull at an oar; hence, a short spell at 
rowing; a passage or journey in a rowing-boat. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 283 We had a hard pull with 
our oars to get on board the buss. 1840 R. H. Dana Sef 
ast xxv, Whalemen make the best ts’ crews in the 
world for along pull. 1861 Hucurs Zom Brown at Oxf 
vi, The college eight was to go down..to the reaches..for a 
good training pull. 1892 Chamé. Frui.2 Apr. 221/2 The 
oarsman gave a lusly pull. F 

d. The act of pulling the trigger of o fire-arm ; 


also, the force required to pull the trigger. 

1888 Rioer Haccaro Col. Quaritch xxxvi, He had never 
known the pull of a pistol to be so heavy before. 1892 
Greener Sreech-Loader 186 As the angles given are 
similar to the action when pulling the trigger with the 
finger, it is necessary to know this when trying the pulls of 
gus. goo Daily News 5 Sept. 3/2 Armed with the Lee 
straight-pull rifle. 

e. The act of drawing a card. 

1715 Lapy M. W. Montacu Basset Table 52 The Knave 
won Sonica, ..And, the next Pull, my Septleva ] lose. 

f. Cricket. A hit which brings a ball piiched to 
the off side round to leg. So in Golf, a hit which 
causes the ball to swerve in its flight towards the 


left (i.e. of a tight-handed player). 

1892 Daily News 29 June 2/7 ‘The veteran E, M. Grace 
brought off some most nlarming pulls. 1897 MWestw. Gaz. 
13 Avg. 3/2 The ‘pull’, which is simply an artistic method 
of lacing the ball where the field is not. 1903 H. H, Hinton 
in Low Concerning Goif 6 When the wind is coming frony 
the player's right the presence of a slight pull adds many 
yards to the length of a drive. 

g. Long pull (in public-house phraseology) : 
the supply toa person of an amount of intoxicating 
liquor (usually beer) exceeding that for which he 


asks, 

Understood to be so called from the extra pull given by the 
publican at the beer-pump (cf. sense 6). " 

1908 Times 3 Nov. 4/5 (Parl. Rept.) He [Mr. Asquith] 
would not say they [licensing bench] actually imposed 
conditions as to what was called the ‘long pull’, but they 
certainly had the power to do so, /éid. 19 Nov. 6/5 (A 
member of committee) The licensing justices were to be, 
empowered also fo attach to the renewal of a licence a pro- 
hibition of what was known as ‘the long pull’. 

+8. Atnum or bout at pniling each other in wrest- 
ling or any struggle; a trial of strength of body, 
will, determination, argnment, etc.; a bout, a 
set-to; often in fo sland or wresile a pull, Obs. 

¢2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1809 Pe firste a 
so hurde was set Pat beyr hrestes to-gyder met... Ik ober 
pulled. ¢1381 CHavcer Parl. Foules 164 For manye a 
man that may nat stonde a pul It likyth hym at wrastelyng 
for to be. ¢1g00 Laud Troy Bk. 7996 Thei [Trojans] 
vnnethe stode hem a pul. crgxa Hoccteve De Neg. 
Princ. 4480 At Auctice now have herea pul. /ééd. 5232 
Per-with pis land hath wrastled many a pul. 1568 
O wrechit Man 39 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 210 
Aganis his dynt thow may nocht stand ane pow, 1588 
Drare in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 32 We..mynd with the 
Grace of God, to wressell a poull with him. 1747 RicuarDson 
Clarissa (1749) Il. xxxvi. 243 We have just now had another 
pull, Upon my word, she 1s excessively. .unpersuadahte, 


b, fig. A single effort or nct likened to pulling ; 
a ‘go’, . 


PULL. 


3803 Many Cuartton Wife & Mistress IL. 244 It’s of no 
use my trying to get in more than a word at a pull,..he 
would only stop me twenty times. 1871 ‘M. Lecranp* 
Cambr, Freshm. 54 The opportunity both desired of having 
the first ‘pull’ at their new master. i 

4. The power or capacity of pulling instead of 
being pulled; advantage possessed by one party, 
conrse, or method over another; esp. in phrase 
to have a or the pull of, on, tipon, ar over some one. 
The pull of the table, in gambling games, the 
advantage possessed by the dealer or banker. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. v. vii. (1886) 82 They have 
a veriecold pull of this place, which is the special! peece of 
scripture alledged of them. 1781 Burcoyxe Ld. of M/anor 
mm. i. 61 Oh, you'll have qnite the pull of me in employ- 
ment. 1812 J. 11. Vaux Flash Dict, Pudl, an important 
rdvantage possessed hy one party over another. 1835 
Tuackeray Mewcouvs xii, That they may know what 
their chances are, and who naturally has the pull over 
them. 1890 Huxtey in Life (1900) IL. xv. 255, I think, on 
the whole, I have the pnll of him. 1890 ‘R, Borprewoon’ 
Cot. Reformer (1891) 131, There’s no particular pnil in it. 
1893 Spectator 10 June 767 Economy is the unquestionahle 
‘ pull * of vegetarianism, 

b. spec. Personal or private influence capable 
of being employed to one’s advantage. U.S. slang. 

1889 Chr. Union (N. Y.) 17 Jan. 68 The sole difference 
being that B had a ‘ pull ‘on the (excise) Board and A had 
tone. 1894 StEAD Jf Christ came fo Chicago 51,1 have got 
a pull, and any one who has got a pull can doa great deal. 
1897 in Daily News 23 May 6/4 Appointed to commis- 
sions becanse, to use an American expression, they had a 
political pull. 

5. A long or deep draught of liquor. 

[Perh. in origin a different word: ef. Putt v. 12.J 

1575 Gam. Gurton vy. ii, And when ye meete at one pot, 
he shall have the first pull. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's 
Com. IWks. (1709) 510. He swallowed down both, at two or 
three pnils. 1727 PHilip Quarld 74 He calls for a Quart, 
and hids the Child take a hearty Pull. 1835-40 Hatisurton 
Clockm, (1862) 319 Who's for a pull of grog? suppose we 
have a pull, gentlemen—a good pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, eh! 1863 W. C, Batpwin Af. anting 
ix. 377 The oxen..seemed to enjoy, not a little, a vigorons 
pull of good rain water. 1867 Baker Wile Tribut. iv. (1872) 
6x A long and deep pull at the water-skin, 

II. Concrete senses. 

6. That part of a mechanism with which a pull 
is exerted; a handle or the like; often in comd., as 
beer-pull (the handle of a beer-pump), de//-pzé/; 
also, an instrument or device for pulling. 

1810 in G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 438 She..laid the pull 
of the bell over the end of the bed. 1823 in Cohbett Aur, 
Rides (1885) 1. 344 There was a parlour, Aye, and a carpet 
and bell-pnll too! 1864 Beer-puil [see Beer sé.4 4). 1896 A. 
Moratson Child of the Yago #3, The landlady hung 
hysterical on the beer-pulls in the bar. 1904 Daily Chron, 
12 Apr. 3/5 ‘Pulls’, too, may be procured; rubber pulls, 
threads, and tubes that run beneath the suave performer's 
clothes as the pipes and wires run invisibly under London, 

+7. Some kind of draw-net. Obs. rare. 

€1303 Reg. Pal. Dunelme. (Rolls) I. 40 Dawe sagene 
que vocantur ‘Tol et Pul’. 

8. A part of a road where more than ordinary 


effort is necessary; esf, a steep ascent. (Cf. 1¢.) 

1798 Crartotre Ssura Fug. Philos. WV, 130 This dair 
woman was fain to get out to walk up this pull. 1812 Sir fe 
Sinccain Syst. Husd. Scot, 1. 63 If the roads were withont 
pulls, a greater weight might be taken. 1855 Cuamier J/y 
Travels If. iv. ror The,.track..is a severe pull, and a 
most disagreeable, fagging one. 

9. Combinations: see PULL-. 

+ Pull, 53.3 Ods. [a. F. poule fowl, orig. 
chicken :—late L. prlla, fem. of fl/us young of 
any animal. Cf, PuLLet.] A bird of the poultry 
kind, a fowl. In comb. puli-fowl. Also full- 
bill, -roll (poultry-bill, -list). 

1604 in Househ. Ord. (1790) et The giveing of allowance 
of all the Ponltry in the Pull-Rowles, Pull-Bills.. and 
other particular Breivements of the Houschold, @ 1688 J. 
Watiace Descr. Orkney (1693) 16 Here is plenty both of 
wild and tame Fowls, Pull.Fowls, Hens, Dukes, Goose, &c. 

Pull (pul), v. Forms: 1 pullian, 4-3 pullen, 
-yn, 4-7 pulle, pul, 4- pull, (6 puyll, polle, 
poull; Se. and 2. dial. 5-8 pow, 8-9 pou, pu’, 
9 poo, poogh). [OE. puliian (with compound 
a-pullian), rare, and of uncertain etymology, 

It has been compared with LG, A2/ex to shell (peas, etc.), 
husk, decorticate, strip, pick, pluck, pinch, tear (Bremisches 
Wiech, U1. 372), also pillen, palken, MDu. polen, ‘decorti- 
care '(Kilian), EFris. (Saterland) safe, NFris. pullin, pole: 
ef. MLG., LG. pile, Du. pee? husk, cod, shell, But there 
are great difficulties both of sense and form. If sud? and 

Zuek both went back to OTeut, a primitive connexion 

tween them would be conceivable, but bistorical evidence 
of this is entirely wanting. 

The OE. instances known show already three senses or 
uses; hut all belong to the general notion of suck, snatch 
(with fingers, claws, or beak), rather than to that of draw 
with sustained force or effort, as in modern use. The 
former is therefore assnmed as the primary sense.] 

I. In senses akin to pluck. 

1. trans. To pluck or take away (anything) by 
force from where it grows or is set or attached; 
= Puuck v.13. a. To pluck or draw out (feathers, 
hair, etc.), Ods. or diad. 

[ec 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 362 gif pu nimest wulfes mearh and 
smyrest mid hrade da stowe be ba her beod of apniiud 
[w 7. -od) ne gepafod seo smyrung pat hy eft wexen.] 
e1 Cuaucean Alanciple’s T, 200 To the Crowe he stirte 
and that anon And pulled hise white fetheres enerychon, 


Vox, VII. 


1577 


€ 1400 26 Pol, Poenrs xxvi. 10 Here federes were pulled, she 

myght nat fle. 1586 Martowr rst 24. Taméburé, 1. i, That 

Tamburlaine That..as 1 hear, doth mean 10 pull my 
pues 1591 Suaks. 1 Afew. V7, 1. iii, 7 Wee'le pull his 
umes. 


b. To pluck or draw up by the root (plants, 


e. g. turnips, carrots, flax), See also Aud! wp (31 b). 
€ 1350 Nom, Gall-Angl, 236 Homme en gardeyn arace 
nauet, M{an] in the 3erde pullith nepus. 1523 VitzHern. 
Husb, § 146 How it [flax] shold be sowen, weded, pulled, 
repeyled, watred, wasshen, dryed, beten. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage v. xii. (v614) 507 ‘Vhe herbe is..sowne as other 
herbs, in due time pulled and dried. 1785 Burns //adloween 
ii, To burn their nits, an' pon their stocks [cabbages], An‘ 
hand their Halloween, 1846 J. Baxter Lite. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) Il. 345 Their tops being of a darker green and 
stronger, which continued. .until they [turnips] were pulled, 
e. To pluek, gather, cull, pick (fruit, lowers, 
or leaves) from the trees or plants on which they 
grow. Now chiefly Sc. ( pz’, port, Pow). 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 128 Pe sote-sanerende [sweet- 
savonting] frut sone to pulle. 1382 Werte Fer. xxxi. 5 
Thei shnl not pulle grapes, 1440 Promp, Pare. 4085/2 
Plokkyn, or pulle frute, zedlico, avedlo, ¢1450 Lovenicu 
Grail xiii. 398 To wheche Roser men gon..the flowres to 
pullen In gret hast. 1500-20 Duxsax /oents txi, 26 An ald 
3aid aver, Schott furth..to pull the claver. 1685 Drynen 
Hor, Efode ii. 30 Ne joys to pull the ripen'd pear. ¢ 1710 
Cetra Fiesnes Diary (1888) 107 Hopp yards where they 
were at work pulling hopps. 921 Ramsay Zeaet. Aisc., 
Yug. Laird & Edin, Katy iti, We'll pou the daisies on the 
green, 1724 — Hoya Archers Shooting viti, Haste to the 
garden then bedeen, The rose and laurel pow. 1794 Lo. 
AvcKktand Corr, (1862) III. 240, I pulled above gooo peaches 
and nectarines, 1854 H. Mitter Sed. 4 Scéue, vit, (1858) 
136 We had delayed. .until the better fruit had been pulled. 

+d. ‘lo gather or collect (other produce). Ofs. 

1585 T. Wasutncron tr, Micholay'’s Vey. 1. iv. 3b, They 
pul from the said Sapins [fir trees] great abaudance of rosin, 

@. éntr, To bear or admit of plucking or pulling. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 57 They [pease] pull 
the best when they are the most feltered togeather, 1778 
W. Marsuatt) Minutes Agric. 6 Sept. an. 1774, They 
beans} may not pull so easily in dry weather. 

2. trans. a. To pull caps: to snatch or pull off 
one another’s caps; hence, to scnfile, to quarrel ; 
see Cap 5b.) 9, Solo pull wigs. 

1778 Miss Burxev £vedina (1791) II. xxxtv. 224 If either 
of yon have any inclination to pull caps for the title of Miss 
Belmont, you must do it with all speed. 178s, etc. [see Cae 
s4.1g]. 1807-8 W. Iavinc Saémag. vii. (1824) 120 A pair of 
Amazons pulling Caps. 1823 J. Strson Ricardo the 
Outlaw 11, 183 A man..for whom half the females of Paris 
were pulling caps, 1864 I REVELYAN Coupel. Waltlah (1866) 
183 Twelve halls of jnstice might be provided—for the 
worst of which the judges at Westminster would pull wigs, 

b. ‘lo snatch, steal, fileh. s/ang. 

1821 Ilaccart Life (ed. 2) 63,1 pulled a scont, and passed 
it to Graham. | 1851 Maynew Loud. Latour 1. 4r4/t We 
lived by thieviag, and 1 do still—by pulling flesh, 

+3. drans, and intr. Cards. To draw a ecard 
from the pack; hence fig. Zo pull for prime (also 
to pull prime), to draw for a card or cards which 
will make the player ‘prime’. (Cf. Puck v. 2d, 
Prive sé.2 6.) In last quot., to draw lots. Obs. 

1593 Donne Sai. ii. 86 Hee.. spends as munch tyme 
Wringing each Acre, as men pulling Prime. 1619 
Fretcrer Jlons. Thomas w. ix, Faith Sir my rest is 
up, And what 1 now poll, shall no more afflict me Then if 
I plaid at span-counter. a 1625 — iVoman's Prize w ii, 
My rest is np, wench, and I pull for that Will make me 
ever famons. 1633 G. Heasrrt Temple, Yordan iii, 
Riddle who list, for me, and pnll for Prime. /éfd., CA. 
Militant 134 The world came both with hands and purses 
full To this great lotterie, and all wontd pull. 

4. intr. To snatch or tear af something ; spec. 
ofa hawk: To tear or pluck at food; to feed by 
snatches. 

1826 Sir Ua Sesricnt Observ. Hawking 14 (The young 
hawk may be] allowed for a short time to pull upon a stump 
or pinion, from which he can get but little meat. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Faéconry Valley Indus vi. 65 Sometimes she is 
allowed to pull upon a stump. 1883 Satvin & Baoorick 
Falconry Brit, Isles Gloss., Pull through the hood, to 
eat through the aperture in the front of the hood. 1888 
F. Hume Afsne. Alidas 1, iii, The cattle..tingering..to 
pull at a particularly tempting tuft of bush grass growing 
inthe moist ditches which ran along each side of the highway. 

5. trans, By metathesis of object: To strip (a 
bird) of feathers, or + (a sheep or other beast) of 
wool or the like (0s.), by plucking; = PLuckv. 5. 
Now rare or dial, 

To pull a crow with another: see Crow sd." 3b. 

e1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 176 zif him bince pet he sceap 
pullize, ne bib pet god. ¢1350 Nom. Gall.-Angé. 310 M[an) 
pyndith a gray gose..And pullnth [depduaela eoprid larke. 
1390 Gowea Conf 1. 17 What Schep that is full of wulle 

pon his back, thei [the shepherds) toose and pnlle, Whil 
ther is eny thing to pile, c1g30 Two Cookery-ths. 9 
Take smale byrdys, an pulle hem an drawe hem clene, 
e14so /éid, 78 Ffesaunte rosted,..pull him dry. 1573-80 
Baaet Alv. P 838 Yo pull or Finck geese, deplumare 
auseres. 1§97 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 35 Take an olde Cocke 
and pull him qnicke, bruse him wae and kill him. 1662 
[see Crow 6.1 3b]. 1727 Philip Quaril 17 One cast the 
Animal, and the other two pull'd the Fowls. 18g: Beck's 
Florist 19 [A labourer says) I'd pulla lot of sparrows, or 
maybe some blackbirds and thrushes, and then cut ‘em 
down the back, and fill their bodies full of bread. 

b. In Zanning, To remove the hair or wool 
from (hides or skins) with a pulling-kulfe ; also, 
in Hat-making, To free (fur) from the long hairs. 

1578-9 Proclamt. QO. Eliz, 28 Feb., From Shrone Tuesday 


PULL. 


«-vntill the last day of June..no maner of person or persons 
--shall pull or clippe, or cause to be pulled or clipped, any 
maner of wooll fell. r902 Brit, Med. rut. 1g Feb, 377/t 
‘The fur..is then ‘ pulled —that is, the long hairs or ‘kemps’ 
are removed with a curved knife, and sold to upholsterers, 

+6. fig. (or in fig. phrases). To strip (a person) of 
his property or money ; to fleece; to despoil, roh, 
plunder, cheat; = PLuck v. 6. Zo pull a finch, 
Pigeon, plover, etc., to flecce a simple or unsus- 
pecting person: see the sbs. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 654 And priuely a fynch eck koude 
he pulle, 1399 Lancet. Nich. Redeles 1. 126 3e.. plucked 
and pulled bem anon to pe skynnes. ¢rgo0 Ron. Kose 
§984 If} may grype ariche man, | shal so pnile him, if 1 can. 
1450 Holtanp //owlat 972 3e princis...hat pullis the 
pureay. 1889 Nasue asguil's Neturne Wks. (Grosart) L 
130 The same King Lewes. .vrged with extreame necessitie 
--beganne at the last to pull the Church himselfe. 1627 
W. Hawiins slpollo Shroving i. iv. 33 Mee's a yong fat 
gosling to pull. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Caneus' Adair. 
#zvents 146 They pull pigeons in gaming houses. 

II. To draw with force ; to move or try to move 
or remove by such action. 

7. érans. Yo exert upon (anything) a force that 
tends to snatch, draw, or drag it away; to drag 
or tng at. 

C1000 Lpist, Alen, ad Aristo’. in Anglia WV. 152 ee eac 
ewoman hreabemys,.and ba on ure ondwlitan sperdon and 
us pulledon. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8293 Pai..wold haue led 
the lord o-lyne to be towne, But the stoure was so stithe & 
stedis so thicke, Thai pullid hym with pyne, hut passid 
painoght. 1§73-80 RBarrr Avi. P 835 To pull, or plucke 
the hire, red/ico, 1585 KF. Wasitinctos tr. Vickoday's Moy. 
ne xxi, After they [the shampocers] haue well pulled and 
stretched yonrarmes. 1871 Tyxpatn #'ragat. Sci, (1879) 1. 
i.6 The sun and the earth mutually pull cach other. 1878 
Srurcron Sera, XXIV, 653, | shall pull your coat-tail. 
Mad, Tyon't a my hairs you hurt me. He complains 
that another boy pulled his ears. 

b. Zo pull by the ear, nose, sleeve, ctc., orig. 
perh. to draw or move by pulling at these parts: 
subseq. to gain attention, or to inflict corporal 
chastisement or insult, by such means. 

13. 2. BE AM 2. B, 1265 Pulden prestes by pe polle & 
plat of her hedes. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel’s Catech. 
(x853) 116 Such is our dulness and forgetfulness, that we 
must oft be tanght and put in remembrance,..and, as it 
were pulled by the ear. 1677 Horxeck Gi. Law Consid, 
iv. (1704) 148 This would pull them by the sleeve, and bid 
them look on the covetous Gehazi, «1688 W. Ciuscett 
17 Sera, (1699) 330 Their consciences had pulled every one 
of them for it at certain times. 1712 STERLE Sect. No. 263 
? 2, I very civilly reqnested him to remove his Hand, for 
which he pulled me by the Nose. 2793 Je Witutams Live 
Ld. Barrymore 7g Compelied to pull him by the tail. 

ec. 7o pull a bell: to pull the bell-rope or 
handle in order to ring the bell; so fo pull punkah 
(i.e. its rope). 

a181s in G. Rose Déaries (1860) 11. 438 He put out his 
hand to pull the beli. 2883 F. M. Crawrorp .l/1. ésaacs 
i. 25, 1 was engaged to pull a punkah in the house of an 
English lawyer. 

a. Zo pill (also draw) one’s leg: see LEO 2. 
Zo pull the long-how: see 1.onG-Bow 2. 

1849 ‘VHackeray Pendennis xxx, What is it makes him 

ull the long bow in that wonderful manner? 1901 G. 

Jouceas é/e.w. Green Shutters 216 He had pulled his leg 
as far as he wanted it. 1905 Atheneum 22 July 122/3 We 
- Suspect that some Irish harper was ‘ pniling the author's 
leg’ when he gave it, ; 

e@. Zo pull the strings, wires : see the sbs. 

8. To draw, drag, or haul with force or effort 
towards oneself (or into some position so viewed 
or pictured); generally with an adv. or phrase 
expressing direction, For use with particular 


advbs., see senscs 20-31. 

a1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 60 A caudron he let fulle Wib 
seping oile vol ee and let him Liat el can 1377 Lane. 
FP. Pi. B. 1. 219 Tyt pardoneres haned pite and pulled 
hym in-to house. a@1gz5 Cursor Al, 15837 (Trin.) And as 
pei to & fro him pulde: his body was stounde. 1562 Chifd- 
Marriages 99 As she was goynge for Turves, he.. pullid her 
tobedtohym, 1687 New Hampshire Prov. Papers (1867) 
I. 581, I did with munch difficulty pull Wiggins off the 
deputy governor, 1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1, 
58 Holding a Handkerchief abont their neck with both 
hands they pull it sometimes this way, and sometimes that 
way, as if they were out of their wits with Grief. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair xxx, He placidly pulled his nightcap 
over his ears, 1880 ‘Ouroa’ Afotks 1.31 She had pulled her 
blonde perrnque all awry in her vexation, 1898 Rowe, etc. 
Rowing (Badm, Libr.) 26 The oarsman [will] meet his oar. 
By this phrase is meant that he will pull his body to his oar 
at last instead of his oar to his body, thus very considerably 
shortening his stroke, 

b. To pull in or to pieces, etc., to separate 
the parts of (anything) forcibly; to destroy, 
demolish; also fig. to analyse and criticize un- 
favourably ; == pick to pieces (Pick v.111). Zo pull 
an old house on one’s head; see House sb,1 18. 

1gsz Exyot Dict., Distrako..to plucke or pull in _peces. 
1557 _N.T. (Genev.) Acts xxiii, 10 The Captaine, fearing 
lest Paul should hane hene pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers [etc]. 1642 C. Vernon Consid. Exch, 
88 Wary how they pull an old honse upon their owne heads. 
1703 Rows Fair Penit. Ded., Public Conversations, where 
every body pulls and is pulled to pieces. 1790 Burks 
Fr, Rev, 251 ‘Fhe complexional disposition of some of your 
guides to pull every wing. in pieces. 1884 H. Smart vom 
Post to Finish xx, But what cannot one pull to pieces? 

9. itr. To perform the action of a 3 to 


PULL. 


exert drawing, dragging, or tugging force. Often 


with a/ = sense 7. Also fg. 

13... & Allit. P. B. 68 To see hem pulle in be plow 
aproche me by-honez. 1435 Yorr. Portugal 1607 Sit he 

allith at his croke, So fast in to the flesh ittoke. 1500-20 

Junpar Poems \xxii. 110 Than pane with passioun me 
opprest, And ever did Petie on me pow. 1694 dec. Sev, 
Late Voy. 1, (1711) 131 Notwithstanding that the Rope of 
its own accord doth pull or draw very hard. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 162 ?3 When Ambition pulls one Way, Interest 
another, Inclination a third. 1726 Swirt Gulliver tv, 
‘Taking the knot in my hand, [I] began to pull; but not a 
ship would stir. 1825 J. Sautn Panorama Se. § Art 1. 405 
‘The lever at which it [the spring of a watch] pulls is 
lengthened asit grows weaker. 1825 J, Nicotson Oferat, 
Mechanie 179 In double-acting engines .. the _piston-rod 
forces upwards as well as pulls, 1825 Brockett N.C. Goss. 
s.v, Pou, ‘Poo away me lads’, 1841 Lane Arad, Nés. Vii. 
78 He pulled, but could not draw it up. JZod. You want a 
horse that pulls well. 


b. spec. Of a horse: To strain (esp. habitually 


and persistently) against the bit. 

1791 ‘G. Gamnaoo’ Ann. Horsem, ix, (1809) 106 My horse, 
who pulls like the devil, was off with me in a jiffey. 1840 
Bune Encyel. Rur. Sports § 1258 When the free-going 
horse is pulling somewhat harder than (his rider] thinks 
it prudent to indulge bim in, he is checked hy a steady 
and firm nse of the bit. 1907 Cavadry Training (Gen, Statf 
War Office) iii, § 84 Many horses never pull unless they are 
going beyond a certain pace, when..they get so excited 
that they pull very hard or run away. 

e. ‘To struggle, wrestle; to cxert oneself, work 


hard. Cf. Pest sb.2 3. rare. 

1676 Honpes Udiad xvt. 106 The sweat ran down his limbs; 
nor could he well, ‘hongh mightily for hreath he pull'd, 
respire. 1829 Tuackexay Zed. in Pendennis Introd., | have 
heen pulling away at the Greek play and trigonometry. 


a. Phir. Pull devil, pull baker (+ parson), Pull 
dog, pull cat, an incitement to effort in a contest 
between two persons or partics for the possession 
of something; hence as sd. denoting such a 
struggle; also alérid. 

The origin of Sud? devil, pull daker, is unascertained, 

1792 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Odes to Kien Long ii, 128 
That most important contest then is o'er; Pull Dev‘, 
pull Parson, will be seen no more. [1816 Scorr Old Mort. 


xxxvili, Then my mither and her quarrelied, and pu’ed me | 


twa ways at anes,..like Punch and the Deevil rugging 
about the Baker at the fair.] 1828 AgERNETHY Lect. Anat., 
Surg., etc. 276 Vt is such a regular pull-baker pull-devil 
concern, it is quite shocking. 1833 Makrvat ?. Séuple x, 
* Pall devil, pull baker!" ctied the women. rgog MH estn2. 
Gaz. 21 Mar. 2/1 In practice tariffs are determined by the 
pull-devil-pull-baker principle. 1907 Daily Chron. 22 Mar. 
3/4 It's pull dog, pull cat wi' man and woman, ever since the 
days of the apple. 

e. To move, go, go on, or proceed by pulling 
or by some exerlion of force; cf. 28d. 

1877 M. Reyxotos Locom. Engine Driving 1. viii. (ed. 5) 
131 The guard got up on the step of the engine, when they 
pulled gently down to the scene, 1891 Kipuinc Light that 
failed a7) 251 We'll pull out of this place, Bess, and get 
away as far as ever We can. 

+10. trazs. To take away forcibly or with 
difficulty ; to tear off, to wrench away. Oés. 

exgoo Destr. Trey 728 Mis pray [was] fro hym puld, & 
his pepull slayn. 1530 Rastewt SA Purged. mi. vii. 3 Than 
the soule {is} immedyatly pulled and separate from the 
body by naturall dethe. 1542-5 Brinktow Lament, (1874) 17 
It is hyghe tyme to pull from them that wycked Mammon, 
1603 Dexxex Grisstd (Shaks. Soc.) 10, I, that have.. from 
my father Pull'd more than he could spare. 1616 R.C. 
Times’ Whistle 1. 322 Subtillie devisd'e only for private 
aie Which you pull from the simple as you list. 2645 

veces Pers. Tithes 11 To pull the poore mans bread out 
of his belly. 

tb. Arith. To subtract. Of. 

ts71 Dicces Pantom.t. xiii Divb, If you have made two 
stations, pull the lesse Quotient from the great. 1§74 
Bourne Reginuent for Sea vii. (1577) 30 You must pul the 
heigth of the Equinoctiall from the Horizon, 

ll. fg. a. ‘To draw or move by force or influ- 
ence other than physical ; to bring forcibly into or 
out of some state or condition. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 10489 Parys full priuely sho pulled into 
councell, ¢1483 H. Baaaoown in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems (1903) 
290 Anon ther is some obstacle or thyng That pullyth me 
thens, magre of my might. 1589 ay any Work (1844)71 To 
pull the pride of Gods enemy an ase lower, 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 38 When Jong-suffering hath spent it selfe in pulling 
them to repentance. 1676 Davoren durengzebe i, Thou 
should’st have pull’d the Secret from my Breast, Torn out 
the bearded Steel to give me Rest. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 
349 Their wrongs and blaspbemies ascend the sky, And pull 

escending vengeance from on high. 
+b. To bring or draw (evil, calamity) zor. 
Obs. (superseded by Draw vz. 31). 

isso Crowtey Way ¢o IWealth Bivb, Bi pulling vpon 
yourself that vengeaunce of God. 1621 Burton Anat, Atel, 
Bh in & (1651) 2 Crying sins..which pull these several 
pen our heads. 1662 Hissear Body Div. 1. 333 

in pulls sickness upon ns. 1690 W. Waker /dfonzai, 
Angto-Lat. 333 To pull mischief on one's pate. 

12. To take a draught or drink of (liquor); 1o 
draw or suck (a draught of liquor) into the mouth ; 
to drink from (a vessel) ; also pied? off. Also absol, 

(Perbaps cee suggested by Du., LG. pudl-en, EFris. 
piill-en to drink (esp. from a jug or bottle), to tipple, f. obs, 
Du. pulle (mod, pull, LG. Judie, EF ris, pill, pal a jug, 
stone bottle, held by continental etymologists to be a shorten- 
ing of MDu. ampulle Amput; but evidently viewed in Eng. 
as a sense of the native vb.: cf. Putt s4.75.] 

1436 Libel Eng, Policy v. in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11. 169 
That twoo Fflemmynges togedere wol undertake..or they 
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rise onys, to drinke a harelle fulle, of gode berkyne: sosore 
they hale and pulle. ¢ 1450 Cov, Alyst. xiv. (Shaks. Soc.) 
142 Syr, in g ffeyth oo draught I pulle. 1595 Locrine 
tw di.x47 This makes us work for company To pull the 
tankards cheerfully. 1608 Hearev Discov. New World 
2 Now so many stoopes must hee pull of, or else bee is 
eld an yngratefull, vnmannerly fellow. 1751 R. Pattock 
P. Wilkins xxviii. (1883) 79/2, 1 set_a bow] of punch before 
them..which they pulled off plentifully. 1820 J. H. Rey- 
xotos Faacy 22 Give ns the keg, we'll pull a little Deady. 
b. tuzr. To draw or suck a? (a pipe, cigar, etc.). 

1861 Dickens Gt, Expect. xv, Joe..pulled hard at his pipe. 
1888 Riper Haccarb Col. Quaritch v, He sat there..and 
pulled at his empty pipe. | 

13. évans. Uses implying an adv. ta, = pul? 
down (24) (obs.). b. = pull off (26a). 

a. 1607 Suaks. Cor. ut it, 1 Let them pull all about mine 
Eares, present me Death on the Wheele. @ 1621 FLETCHER 
fs2. Princess vt. i, Ve pull your courage, King. a 1623 — 
Wife for Alonth v. iii, His ranke flesh shall be pull’d with 
daily fasting. 1655 Micholas Pagers (Camden) UU. 158 
These last fitts of discontent..have soe pulled the Queene 
that she nay want strength to see another sommer, 

b. 1888 Bavce Amer. Commu, 11. App. 641 They pull 
a eee The field is worked row te row and hill 

y hill. 

III. In tecbnical senses, with specific objects 
expressed or understood. 

14, tans, Printing, In the old hand-press, To 
draw (the bar of the press) towards one, so as to 
press down the platen upon the sheet or forme; 
also dé, or absol, Wence, To print upon {a 
sheet) or from (a forme) in this way; to make or 
take (an impression, proof, or copy) by printing ; 
to print off. 

a. trans. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing xxiv. 07 
Then..Running in the Carriage, [he] Pulls that Sheet. 
fHid,, 1€ the Impression of the last Pulled Side, stands 
within the Impression of the first Pulled Side. 1771 
Lucxomer fist, Printing 336 He Jays another sheet.. 
upon the T'ympan-sheet.., and Pulls these two sheets, 
‘[hen he..turns the other side of the Register-Sheet.. 
and Pails upon that the second side of the Register-sheet. 
fbid. 357 The Press-man..Pulls the Bar towards him, 1876 
Trevetvan Alacanulay (1880) 1, 172 The sheets had been 
pulled, 1881 Lyones 4 Jan. 3/6 The remainder of the, bitu- 
men film is removed and impressions are pulled from it like 
any other etched plate. 1882 J. Sovtuwaro Pract. Print, 
(1884) 418 One of them pulls or works the [hand] press. 1900 
Pail Mall Mag. Oct. 179 A few coptes were pulled before 
the disaster occurred. 

b. intr. or absol. 1653 Unquuart Radelais 1 li, He ap- 
pointed them to pull at the Presses of his Printing-house, 
which he had set up. 1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc. Printing 
xxiv. P7 He..turns down the Frisket and ‘I'ympan on the 
Form..and Pulls as before. 1991 Luckomae //ist. Printing 
365 His Companion that Pulls..casts his eye upon every 
single sheet, 

15. rutr. or abso’. To pull an oar so as to move 


a boat ; to row; to transport or convey oneself in 


a boat; to proceed by rowing. 

1676 Snaowett Virtuoso 11. 20 Come along, pull away, 
Boys. Now, my choice Lads. 1697 Dampier Voy. round 
World (1699) 4938 Pull away, an expression usual among 
English Seamen, when they are Rowing. 1748 Anson's 
ae a. ix, 230 ‘They exerted their nimost strength in 

a tine out to sea. 85s Macautay //ist. Zug. xx. IV, 511 

e¢ ordered his men to pull for the beach. 1859 Green Oxf 
Stud, i. (O.H. S.) 17 Familiar to Oxford men pulling lazily 
on a summer's noon to Godstow. 1907 GeieritH JouNn 
Votee fr. China xi, 222 We pulled out and anchored in 
mid-stream. 

b. ¢rans. To pull (an oar or sculls); hence, to 
row, to propel ts boat) by rowing; to transport 
or convey in a boat by rowing. 

Lo pull one's weight, to row with effect in proportion to 
one's weight. Yo pull stroke: see Stroker sb. 

1820 J. 11. Revnotos Faney (1906) ae oft on Sundays 
scorning land,.. I’ve pulled a girl, with blister'd hand, An 
bleeding heart, through Chelsea Reach! 1835 Maaavat 
Jac. faith, xxi, You know old deaf Stapleton, whose 
wherry we have so often pulled Bp, and down the river? 
1840 RH. Dana Sef. Mas? xiv. 36 The next day we pulled 
the agent ashore. 1854 Tuackeray Vewcomes xxx, Lady 
Kew still pale stroke oar in our boat. 1865 Dickens Ald, 
Fr. 1. i, The gil rowed, pulling a pair of sculls very easily. 
1897 Daily News 10 Feb. 6/3 In boating phraseology, he 
‘pulled his weight ’..; he was not a mere passenger. 

e. Of a boat : (a) év¢r. with passive sense: To be 
pulled or rowed. (4) trans. ¢o pull (so many) oars, 


to be fitted for, or be rowed with (so many) oars. 
1804 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) V- 496 She should 
be fitted so as to pull thirty-eight sweeps and two skulls. 
1805 J. SmitH in Waval Chron. XV. 75 The other [boat], 
from pulling heavy, not being able to get up. 1829 Chron. 
in Aun. Reg. 127/1 She pulls six oars, 1836 Manavat 
Midsh. Easy xiii, ‘The boats pulled in shore. ae 
16. trans. To arrest in the name of justice. 
Also, to make a raid on (a gambling house, 


etc.). slang. Cf. pull up (31d). 

1811 Lex. Balatr, s.v., To be pulled; to be arrested by a 

olice officer. ¢ 1811 in Farmer Alusa Pedestris (1896) 77 

e had twice been pull'd,..but got off by going to sea, 
1871 Figaro 15 Apr. 5/2 The Nee ‘pulled * every Keno 
establishment in the city. ‘ Pulling’ is the stang for seizing 
the instruments, and arresting the players and proprietors. 
1888 Ripea Hacoard Col, Quaritch xxxiv, He pulled me, 
and J was fined two pounds by the beak, 

17. Racing. To hold in or check (a horse), es. so 
as to cause him to lose ina race. Also adso/, In 
quot. 1906 fig. to check, keep back, 

c1800 §. Ciirney in H. H. Dixon Pest & Paddock v. 
(1856) 84 The phrase at Newmarket is, that you should 
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pull your horse to ease him in his running... He should be 
enticed to ease himself an inch at a time. 1861 Wuvte 
Metvittr Good for VN. xxviii, If you were there [at the 
Derby], you'll agree with me that Belphegor was pulled. 
1888 Sir C. Russete in Times 26 June 4/4 If jockeys 
pulled horses in order to prevent them from winning. 
1889 Tadic? 6 July 11/2 Whether a jockey rides to win or 
has been bribed to pull, 1906 R. Kreiana in Westm, 
Gaz. 20 Oct. 16/1 My point is that the books were ‘pulled’ 
simply and solely because they were not sold to the ‘ Times* 
on terms which would have enabled the ‘ Times ’ to under- 
sell the booksellers, 

18. Cricket. To strike (a ball) from the off to 
the leg side; also ¢vansf. with the bowler as obj. 
So in Golf, to drive a ball widely to the left. Also 
absol. = DRAW ¥. 14. 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricke? Ann. 122 His tendency to pull 
lost him his wicket more than once. 1892 Daily News 
17 June 3/7 In trying to pull a ball, he was easily caught 
at mid-on. 1894 Westnt. Gaz. 30 ie 6/2 At 119 Driggs 
was bowled in attempting to pull Martin. 1897 Ranyit- 
sinuyi Cricket 156 There are players who can pull with 
great effect. 1899 MWesfo. Gaz. 25 Aug. 3/1 Errors of 
style which cause you to top, slice, or pull your strokes [at 
golf}. x1gor Scotsenan 9 ae 4/7 At the fifth Vaidon 
pulled his second under a fence. 

IV. Phrases. 19. a. Zo pull a face, faces: to 
draw the countenance into a grimace, to distort the 
features: see Fact 50.6 b; to pull a (sanctimontous, 
etc.) face, to put on an expression of the specified 
kind; io full a long face: see Lone al ic, 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pull.faces, to distort the fea 
tures @1845s Hoop 7. 7'ruafet xxviii, Just suppose.. 
You see a great fellow a-pulling a face. — Ode to Nac 
IVilson iv, No solemn sanctimonious face I pull. 1855 
Tuackeray Rose & Ring vi, The Lord Chancellor. .pulled 
a very long face hecause the prince could not be got to study 
the Paflagonian laws. 1877 Mas. Forrester AZignon 1, 162 
Don’t pull sucht a long face. 

b. Zo pull foot, also to pull it, to run away, lo 
take to one’s heels; to run with all one’s might. 


See Foor sé. 29. ore 

1804 Frssenoen Vankee Doodle Poems 96 She flew 
straight out of sight As fast as she could pull it. 1818 [see 
Foor sé. 29]. 1833 M. Scotr Tom Criugle xi. (1842) 251 
The whole crew pulled foot as if Old Nick had held them 
in chase. 1876 IVhitby Gloss., Pull fceat.‘Vhoo't hae te 
pull feeat te owertak "em." 

e. Other phrases mentioned under senses. 

Pull caps, wigs: see sense 2 re a crow, §; p. by the ear, 
the nose,etc., 7b; pia finch, 6; p. on one's head, Bb; p. 
one's leg, p. the long bow, 7d; p. tn or lo pieces, Bb; pra 
pigeon, a plover, 63 p. for prime, 3; p. the strings, the 
wires, 7¢; p. one's weight, 15d, 

V. With adverbs. 

20. Pull about. ¢rans. To pull from side to 
side, this way and that way; collog. to treat 
roughly, unceremoniously, or as a subject for arbi- 
trary operations. 

17.. Cock Robin's Courtship, In came the Cuckoo.. 
He caught hold of Jenny, and pulled her about. @ 1825 
Foray Voe. E. Anglia, Pulling-time, the evening of the 
fair-day when the wenches are pulled about. 1855 Mac- 
autav fist. Ene. xviii. TV. 230 More than three years hefore, 
they had pulled him about and called him, Hatchetface. 
1865 W. Wire E. Eng. 1. 67 He's hevin' his place pull'd 
about, 1905 E. F. Benson Act in Backwater xix, If there 
is one thing I dread, it is being pulled about by a profes- 
sional man [i.e. a surgeon]. 

21. Pull apart, asunder. 
by pulling. 

1362 Lance. P. PL. A. vi. 100 And Pers, for puire teone 
pollede hit a-sonder. 1545 Evvor Dict. Distractio, separa- 
cion, alienacion, or pullynge away, or a sunder. 1§65 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Distrahere cohzxrentia, to pull a sunder or 
seperate thyngs joyned. 1796 C. Marsnatt Garden. v. 
(2813) 68 Either carefully pulled, or cut asunder with a 
sharp instrument; as the case may require. 

22. Pull away. a. ¢vans. To pluck or snatch 


away; to withdraw or remove by force. 

+ Pull away the shoulder, to turn away, turn a deaf ear. 

1387 Tarvisa Higdex (Rolls) VIL 185 Pe grave i-pulled 
away, he spak to seint Cuthbert. 1430-40 Lyoc. Bochas 
1. vi. (1554) 104 SWhan he gan away the mantel pul. ¢1440 
Pallad, on Husb.w.152 Pulle enery blacke away that thou 
may fynde. 1599 Haktovt ioy. If. 290 The Azamogtans, 
tribute children,..are collected from among the Christians, 
from whom. .they are pulled away yeerely perforce. 1611 
Piste Zech. vii. 11 They refused to hearken, and pulled 
away the shoulder. 1681 Fiaver Afeth. Grace ix. 187 If 
men,. pull away the shoulder fiom you, and will not be con- 
cerned about your troubles, 

b. znutr. (Cf. 15 and Away 7.) 

23. Pull back. a. See simple senses and Back 
adv, b. trans. To draw or keep back (in space 
orin progress). ¢. Todate further back. +d. To 
subtract. + e. To remove, withdraw. 

sso Br. Scor in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. App. vii. 12 
Ther be two thinges that do..as it were, pull me backe from 
speaking. 1574 Bourne Regfment for Sea xix. (1577) 51 

‘ou must puil backe so much from the poynt that the shippe 
hath sayled by, as the heygth of the pole doth shewe vnto 
you. 1610 Wiitet Hexapla Dan, ag Then must the 

ginning of Cyrus taigne be pulled back an 11. yeares. 
1656 Rioctey Pract. Physick 217 The cause must be palled 
back by opening the Liver Vein, 1701 STANHOPE tr. 
Augustine's Medit. ii. 6 Vhe wickedness of my own heart 
dismays and pulls me back. Zod. He caught cold on the 
way home, which has pulled him back considerably. 


24. Pull down. a. See simple senses and 


Down adv. ; 
(1377 Lanct. ?. Pd. B, xvt 73; 1 prayed pieres to pulle 


trans. To separate 
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adown an apple.) 1530 Patscr. 669/1 Pull hym downe 
out of the tre. 1695 J. Kowanns Perfect. Script. 554 That 
temporal punishment which the Corinthians pull'd down 
upon their heads. 1861 Dickens Gt. Axfect. xivi, He 
should pull down the bliad. F 

b. érazs. ‘Yo demolish, lay in ruins, destroy (a 
building). 

15r3 in G. P. Scrope Castle Combe (1852) 291 note, Saynd 
hye wold polle don the tyllys of my hos. 1560 Daus tr. 
Stefdane's Comtrm. 219 The house should be pulled downe. 
1560 Brnte (Genev.) Luke xii. 18, I wil pul dowae my barnes, 
and buylde greater. 1677 Providence Ree. (1895) VIII. 16 
Such as haue set vp fences in ye Common. .the Councell 
shall cause them tobe pulled downe, 1712 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) 111. 294 This Day they hegan to pull down the 
Priating House by the Theater. 1891 Law Rep., Weekly 
Notes 78/2 Desirous of pulling the house down and building 
a new one on its site. ; 

ec. To seize and bring to the ground; to over- 


come (a hunted animal). 

1j0g SteeLE Tatler No. 76 21 The jast Stag that was 
pull'ddowa. 1886 Hawtey Saaxt Outsider i, Vou weren't 
withia half a field of the fair unknown when they pulled 
the fox down, : ie i 

d. To lower or depress in health, spirits, size, 
strength, value, etc.; also, to ‘bring low’, to 
humble, humiliate. + Zo pull down a side = to 
pluck down a side: see PLUCK v 3b. 

@1g86 Sioney Ps. xxxv. vi, 1 did pull down my self, fast- 
ing for such. 1607 37d Rep. Hist. MSS. Com, 53/2 They 
haue two tons of sassafras, which if thrown on the market.. 
will pull down the price fora long time. 1636 MasstnceR 
Gt. Dk. Florence w. ii, UU hold your card, U shall pall 
down the side, I am not good at the game. 1743 Bair 
Grave 260 A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 


1822 Coaputr Weekly Reg. g Mar. 

600 Paper-money pills down the value of gold. 1890 
Spectator 23 Aug., Vo pull down the average. 

e. To depose or dethrone (a sovereign) violently ; 
to overthrow (a government) by force. 

1828 Macaucav Ess., fal/ant (1872) 71 In such times a 
sovereign like Lonis the Fifteeath..would have heen pulled 
down before his misgovernment had lasted for a month, 
1855 — fist. Eng. xiv. 11]. 442 One at least of the Apostles 
appears to have lived to see four Emperors pulled down in 
little more than a year, /ééd. xviii. IV. 163 That the 
author. . wished to pull down the existing government there 
could be little doubt. . 

25. Pull iu. a. See simple senses and In adv. 
To pull in one’s horns: see Horn sb. 5b. 

+b. frais. To get into one’s possession. Ods, rare. 
1g29 S. Fisn Supplic. Beggers (1871) 2 Whate money pull 
they yn by probates of testamentes. ; 
+e. To withdraw from use or view. Ods. 

1sq9 Cueke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 5 You say, pull in the 
Scriptures, for we will hane no knowledge of Christ. 1622 
Fretcner Sea Voy. wt. i, All my spirits..Pull in their 
powers, and give me up to destiny. 

d. ‘To rein in (one’s horse); hence fg. Also 
tntr. or absol. To check or bring oneself to a stop 


in any course. 

1605 Suaxs. Afacé. y. v. 42, | pull in Resolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ Eqniuocation of the Fiend. 1780‘. Twininc 
in Reereat. & Steed, (1882) 78, 1 must pall in, or my letter 
will never end. 1792 Soutney Lett. (1856) Ig 1 pull in 
pretty sharply, and slowly descend. 1875 W. S, Haywaap 
Love agst. World 11 Let us pull in a little, and take it 
quietly. : 

26. Pull off. a. See simple senses and OFF adz. 
To pull off one's hat, etc., to uncover the head in 


salutation or reverence. 

¢ 1000 [see sense 1}. ¢1490 ALE. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 92 
Pul of be croppes, and chppe hem wyp a peyre sheris on 
smale peces. 1508 Dunnag Féyting 157 Thow plukkis the 
pultre, and scho pullis off the pennis. 1586 A. Day Zug. 
Secretary 1, (1625) 83 Pull off my bootes and spurres. 167. 
R. Leicu) Transp. Reh. 82 Every man has not the g 
fortune..to pull off his hatt and make a leg with an air. 
1719 De Foe Crasoe (1840) I. iv. 57, } pulled off my clothes. 
1776 Wituertne Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 259 Carefully and 
slowly pull off the petals. 1834 L. Riveme Pani. by Seine 42 
‘They pulled off their hats to one another with great civility. 


b. Musketry. To pull off, to pull the trigger 
so as to deflect the shot from its true aim. 

e. Sporting. To win (a prize or contest); hence 
(slang) to secure (some benefit); to succeed in 


gaining or effecting (something). 

1870 gare g Nov. 5/1 These sweepstakes, in which the 
commissioners are always to ‘ pull off’ the money. 188 
Mrs. E. Kexnaro Right Sort v, Now and again... Jac 
Clinker managed to pull off some ‘good thing” on the turf. 
1887 Back Sadina Zembra 126 We haven't pulledit off this 
time, mother. 1g0a Eutz. L. Banrs rier gates Gird 44 
* I've got a fine thing for you, if you can pull it off 1’ 

27, Pull on. &, See simple senses and On adv, 
+b. trans. To induce, promote, cause; fo pull on 
wine, to provoke thirst. Ods. 

1586 Siwvey Ps. vi. vi, Age, pul'd on with paines, all 
freshness fretteth. 1594 Nasne 2. Penilesse G ij, To hane 
some shooing horne to pull on your wine, as a rasher of the 
coles, or a redde herring. 1609 Tovrneur Fun. Poem Sir 
if, Vere 282 Punishments that justly pull On death. 1657 
R. Licon Sarbadoes 37 For a whetstone, to pull on a cup 
of wine, we have dryed Neats tongues. 1670 Drvpen 2nd 
Pt. Cong. Granada w. iii, That crime thou knowest.. Shall 
an unknown and greater crime pull on. 1824 Scotr Waz, 
Ix, Boots pulled on without stockings. 1894 Dovte Afen. 
S. Holmes i. 7 He pulled on his large macintosh. 

28. Pullout. a. See simple senses and Out adv. 

1340 Hamroe Pr. Conse. 1914 Yf pat tre war tite pulled 
oute..with al be rotes aboute. a1400-so Alexan ae 
Ile prekis in-to pe palais to pull out be quene. 1526 ‘Tix- 


With greater ease. 
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nace Luke xiv. 5 Whiche of you shall have an asse, or an 
oxe, fallen into a pitt, and will nott straight waye pull hin 
out on the saboth daye? 1593 SHaks. 2 /fen. 12, IV. viiag 
We are like to hauc biting Statutes Vinlesse his teeth be 
ulld out. 1642 J. Eaton Sfoney-c. Free Justifi 206 The 
ogge.. will preseatly flie in ones face, and hee ready if he 
can to pull out ones throat. 1711 [lzaane Collect, 10 Mar. 
11H. 133 He pull’d out a pen-knife & stabb'd Mr. Harley. 
1742 P. Francis tr. Hor, Art Poetry 626 He fell in on 
purpose, and. . Will hardly thank you tf you pull him out, 
+b. éranzs. To draw the lining out throngh slashes 
in (a sleeve or garment) so as to display it. Const. 
with, usually in the pa. pple. See PULLER 2, 
PuLuine vi. sh. 4. Obs. 
2553 in J. C. Jeaffreson Middlesex County Kec. (1886) 1. 
14 Unum par calligarum de panno laneo pulled oute with 
sarsenett. 1558 in Feuillerat Aevels Q. fff. (1908) 38 


Undersleves of playne yellowe clothe of gowlde puiled oute | 


under the armes with greene golde sarsenet. a 1603 QO. f:d/z. 
Wardr. in Leisure Ho. (1884) 677/2 X pair of sleeves of 
gold, pulled out with lawa. : 

te. To extend in length; to draw (a line). rare. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1. xxxv. Lij, Pull out from the 
ecntre a right fine to the ike number of degrees. 

d. aésol. or intr. Of a locomotive engine or 
train: To move ont of a station; to draw out; 
hence, of a persun: To go away, take one’s 
departure; cf. ge; to row out: see 15. Also, to 
withdraw from an undertaking, to ‘get out’, 
Chiefly U.S. 

1884 Wissourd Repudlican 24 Feb. (Farmer daer.), He 
knows that if he keeps his money in the.. business. .he will 
lose it all, and so he has pulled ont. 1887 Fo Francis 
Saddle y Mocassin viii, 146 For a minute or two they stood 
looking at one another, and then Doc‘ pulledout*’. 1891 C. 
Ronerts 4 drift dater. 18 Fhe train that was to take me on... 
was nearly ready to ‘pull out’, as the phrase goes in America, 

29. Pull through. 

a. See simple setises and THrovucit adv. 

b. ¢rans. To get (a person) through a difficult, 
dangerous, or critical condition or situation; to 
bring (a thing) to a successful issue; to accomplish. 
(1856 Reave Never too tate li, Youth and a sound constitu- 
tion began to pull him through. 1860 Dickens Uncon. 
Trav. viii, * We shall pull hin through, please God’, said 
the Doctor. 1884 /’a/d Vall G. 16 Oct. 3/2 The work. .is 
now in good hands, and will be pulled through. 

@. intr, (?for ref.) To get through sickness, 
a trial, or an undertaking with effort or difficnlty ; 
to succeed in accomplishing or enduring something 
difficult or severe. Also with ¢A4rough prep. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxvii, Bless your heart,.-I shall 
he all right. Ishall pull through, my dear. 1856 Rreane 
Never too date xv, You pulled through it, and so will he. 
1879 E. K. Bates gyft. Bonds 1. x. 233 She is very ill.. 
but she may pull through after all. 1885 Soston (Mass.) 
Jrué,z June 2/3 He is likely to pull through and pay a 
hundred cents on a dollar. 1891 Kteuine Light that Fatled 
172, | must pull through the business alone. 

30. Pull together. 

a. trans. Sce sense 8 and ToGETHER. 

A rider is said to‘ pull his horse together '; when, by means 
of his legs and his reins, he makes it ‘ collect’ or gather itself 
together. 

b. Zo pull oneself together: to gather with an 
effort one’s faculties or energies; to rouse or recover 
oneself; to rally. 

1872 Punch 29 June 269/1 The process of pulling myself 
together and picking myself up, 1878 Besant & Rick 
Cetia's Ard. xiii, 1 realized this in 2 moment, and pulled 
myself together with an effort. 1888 Bayvee Amer. Commw. 
ITI. xevi. 349 It [the Republic) can pull itself together in 
moments of danger. — z 

e. zatr. Toactin unison; to work in harmony ; 
to co-operate; also, to agree, ‘get on’ together. 

17999 /Jist. in Ann. Reg. 302/2 In the marine language of ad- 
miral Mitchel, they pulled heartily together. 1805 Worpsw. 
Waggoner t. 133 Ve pulled together with one mind. 1830 
Mareyat King’s Own xiii, 1t was a ship's company which 
pulled every way, as the saying is, when there was nothing 
to demand union: but let..danger appear..then they all 
puiled together, 1884 Sin R. Baccatray in Law Times 
Rep. 14 June 467/2 Where tenants for life and trustees did 
not pull together, sales could not in such cases be effected. 


31, Pull up. a. See simple senses and Ur adz. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 10858 And pull vp a port, let hom 
passe furthe. 1451 Carcrave Life St. Aug. (E.E.T. S.) 13 
Pat same nyth pei pulled up sail & stole pe schip from hir. 
1488 Nottingham Rec. 11. 268 To pulhope pylys that was 
dryuen downe with flodys. 1766 é Witiiams Led. in G. 
Selwyn & Contemp. (1843) UL 42 After he has pulled up his 
stockings. 1856 Kane Aret, Zxpl. 1. xxvi. 264 One hy 
one we pulled up the boats. E 

b. To drag out of the ground, or from where it 
is rooted or set, with the object of removal or 
destruction ; to root out, demolish. 

1382 Wycur Yer. i. x0, T haue set thee to dai vp..that 
thou pulle vp, and destroje, and springe abrod, and waste. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 1. xx, Whanne the flaxe 
was growen and pulled vp. 1592 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 
The said fishgarthes, piles, stakes,..and other engines... 
to he peed and pulled v 1668 Plymouth Col. Rec 
(1857) VIL. 143 Molesting him..in Pulling vp his fence. 
1765 A. Dickson 7 reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 112 The weeds them- 
selves must be pulled up hy the root. 1860 Bartierr Died, 
Amer. 348 The allusion is to pulling up the stakes of a tent. 

te. To lift up, raise with an effort. Zo peel? up 
one’s head, pull oneself up, to assume an erect 
attitude. Also, to pluck up, rouse up (one’s heart, 


spirits, courage), Ods, 


| 


| 


PULL-, 


1390 Gower Conf. 1. 219 With that he pulleth up his hed 
And made rihta glad visage. a 1g00-se A levander 2074 
Pan pallis him vp pe proude kyng. ¢ 1430 freemasonry 
606 Into the churche when thou dost gon, Palle uppe thy 
herte to Crist, anon. 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 1178 ths he 
pullede hys herte. 1586 J. Hooker fist. [red in ffolin- 
shed VW. 1461/2 Now they pull vp their spirits. 1633 Die. 
Haut /far? 7exrts, Joel ili. 10 Let those that are weake and 
fearefull pull up their spirits. 1737 Wuiston Yosephees, 
fist. we vi. § 1 The people..pulled up their courage for 
a while. 

d. ‘To cause to stop ; to stop ; to arrest, to appre- 
hend ; esf. to apprehend and take before a magis- 
trate; hence, to reprimand, reprove, rebuke. 

1623 in Crt. 6 Vimes Yas. [ (1848) 11. 392 A man, thinking 
nothing, pulled up his coach, and so made the horse start 
alittle. 1800 in Sprrit Pub. Frauds, WV. 254 A few evenings 
since I had pulled him up on Hounslow Heath, 18:2 J. 1. 
Vaux Flash Dict, Puld or pull up, to accost; stop; appre- 
hend ; or take into custody; as to pull up a Zack, is to stop 
a_post-chaise on the highway. 182§ C. M. WrsiMacorr 
fing, Spy 1.170 We was next day pulled up before the biz 
wigs. 1836-9 Dickens 4. fos, das? Caéb-driver, (He) 
avowed his unalterable determination to ‘ pull up‘ the cab- 
man in the morning. 1864 M. Creicuton Let. 24 Aug. in 
Life §& Lett. (1904) 1.1, 12 Fellows won't stand being pulled 
up for breaking one schoul! rule, when they know you break 
another, 1884 J. Wane Cr. floeie 11g Ut is difficult. . before 
the company, tu ‘pull up’ a boy, or to lecture a girl. 

®. ‘To tighten (reins) by drawing them towards 
oneself; to bring (a horse) to a standstill by doing 
this; also ¢rawsf. to check (a persom) in any 
course of action, esp. a bad course. 

1787 ‘G. Gamnavo’ Acad. Horsenten (1809) 35 Of course 
you drop the reins entirely on that side, asd pull chem up 
sharp, with both hands, on the other. 1827 Diseagtr J ‘7. 
Grey v1. i, Two horsemen pulled up their steeds beneath 
xu wide oak. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece x. 295 
Socrates is at once palled up if he whispers. 1892 Zaxc- 
witt Sow Mystery 169 Well, VI go slower; but putl me up 
if 1 forget tokeep the brake on. 

f. absol. Of a driver, ete.: To bring a horse or 
vehicle to a stop; also, of a horse or ychicle: To 
stop, come to a standstill. 

1844 J. T. Hewrert Parsons §& W. Ww, The coachman 
pulled up. 1847. Marryar CAiddr. No Forest xxii, He 

ulled up at an inn, 1869 ‘Tozer Aight Furkcy 1. 314 
[The horse] took fright, and galloped off...After he had 
gone about three-quarters of a mile, he pulled up, and one 
of the nen was sent to seenre him. 1874 Berxanp J/y 
Time x. 86 A carriage pulled up. .cluse by the bridge. 

g@. vefl, and tutr. for reff. To check or stop 
oneself in any course of action. 

1808 KE. S. Barrerr Jfiss-ded Gencral 42 He pulled up 
now, surely ?—No—played upon tick. 1861 Hucuns Tout 
Brown at Oxf, siiti, We pulled himself up short, in the fear 
lest he were going again to be false. 1883 Lp. Ranxnocen 
Cuercnite $f. Ldind, 20 Dec., It is time, and high time, 
to pullup. Concede nothing more to Mr. Parnell. 

h. intr. To advance one’s position in a race or 


other contest. 

1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 1595/1 At forty yards Harding 
invariably Jed by a, yard or more, but from this onward 
Cary pulled up, passing him at about sixty yards. 

Pull-, the stem of Put vz. (or Puxt sé.2) in 
comb. 

1. With advbs., forming sbs. or adjs., as Ave//- 
away, -in, -off, out, -over, -through, -to, -up, (a) 
sé. the act of pulling in the direction specified ; 
(6) adj. that pulls or is pulled in the direction 
specified ; also pull-off (ofa gun) = Put sd." 2d; 
pull-out, withdrawal from an undertaking or 
affair; pull-through: sec quot. 1891; pull-to, (@) 
in IVeaving, = lay-cap (see Lay 6.8 1b); (4) see 
quot.1899. AlsoPULL-BACK, -DOWN, -OVER, -UP, q.V. 

1899 Mary Kinasuev 1. Africa App. t. 446 Turning with 
an appealing look to the trader, he points out the bareness 
of the royal “pullaway boys. 1906 West. Gaz, 20 July 
4/2 ‘hen there is the *pull-in [of the fish], the flash of the 
brilliant bit of rainbow leaping its life out on the deck. 
1859 Afusketry Fusty. 17 Ht ts erroneous to suppose that by 
Joosening the sear or nny other pin an easier or lighter 
*pull off is obtained. 1902 Datly Chron. 23 Dec. 3/5 A fine 
copy of Charles Lamb's * Beauty and the Beast’;..cnclosed 
in a specially-printed paper pull-off case, on which is printed 
the title-page. 1904 Jest. Gas. 9 Dec. 7/2 The Com- 
mittee... were also agreed as to the drag pull-off recommended 
[for the rifle). 182g C. M. Wesrmacotr £nug, Say 31. 
139 Somethiag good for the “pull out. 188: Daily News 

Aug. 5/2 First the box with a lid, then the cupboard with a 

oor, then the perfected ‘pull-ont’ drawer. 1891 Pal? Mall 
G. 3 Feb. 2/3 Orders have been issued that a '*pull-through* 
is always to be used in future, this consisting of a piece of 
stout gimp or similar material with which the tow or rag 
for clearing the barrel is pulled through from breech to 
muzzle, How long will this ‘pull through’ last on service? 
1906 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 533/2_ Running eg nh 
down the barrel of his rifle. 1875 Knicut Dret, Afech., 
*Pull-to (Weaving), the upper part of the lay, lathe, or 
batten, which is used to beat up the weft. Also called the 
lay-cap. 1899 H. C. Harr in Phil. Soc. Trans. ur The 
weed Is dragged in to the beach as it floats near with a 
eis a very long-handled, two-pronged fork with bent or 

ooked tines. anes 

2. With sbs.: used aétrid. in sense ‘used by, 
for, or in pulling’, = PuLtine 2d. sb. 53 a8 pull- 
line, -rvod, -trigger ; also pull-bell, a bell rung by 
a cord, as distinct from a handbell; pull-boat, 
a boat that is propelled by palling arope; pull- 
cock, a tap worked by pulling a handle or lever 
(Knight Déet, Afech. 1875); Pee +pul- 

-2 


PULLABLE. 


crow a., for pulling crows: cf. Putt z. 5; pull- 
devil, a bundie of fish-hooks fastened back to back, 
to be jerked through a shoal of fish (Cent, Dict. 
1890); pull-drive, pull-stroke, = Putt sd." 2£; 
pull-iron, (2) ina horse-drawn car, the iron tongue 
by which the swingletree is attached tothe car; (4) 
in a railway car, a holt or lug to which the chain 
of a draught horse may be attached (Cent. Dict.) ; 
pull-piece, a string or wire by which a clock 
may be made to strike at will; pull-tail, pull-tow 


(dtaZ.): see quots. 

1552 fnv. CA. Goods (Surtees No.97) 53 One litle *puyll bell. 
1883 G. H. Boucnton in Harfer's Afag, Jan. 172/2 It ina 
treat to scea powerful young Dutchwoman handle a rope on 
a ‘pull-boat. 1905 A fAcuxuu 18 Nov. 383/2 Like the hook- 
stroke and the ‘pull-drive, it is well illustrated here. 1907 
Daity Chron. 8 Nese 7/3 He played for runs. Most famous 
of all his strokes was his pull-drive. 1875 Ksicur Dict. 
Mech., *Pull-iron, the piece at the hind end of the tongue 
of a street-car hy which it is attached tothe car. 1878 M. 
Browne Pract. Saxidermy ii.25 Thereare. «watinattached 
cords of some strength, called the *pull line and the forked 
line, which latter is attached. .to the two Staves nearest the 
bird catcher at the intersection of the top line. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. *Pull-prece (Horology), the wire or string .. by 
pulling which the clock is made to strike. 1903 Voto. 
Aun. 296 Look for stretch in the “pall-rods, and wear off 
the braking surfaces. 1904 Daily Chron. 25 Ang. 7/3 
Trott was run out through running a doubtful one off A 
“pull stroke of his partner's that soared, only to be dropped 
by Blythe. 1891 TI. Haroy 7vss xii, She..reclined on 
a heap of *pull-tails—the refuse after the straight straw 
had been drawn—thrown up at the further side of the barn. 
az8zg foruy Von E. Anglia, *Pull-tow, pulllow-kuots, 
the coarse and knotty parts of the tow, which are carefully 
pulled out and thrown aside, before it is fit to be spun into 
yarn, 1895 Deély Vers 17 July 2/1 The range officers 

gan testing the *pull triggers for all who had made scores 
of 86 and upwards. 

Pullable (pu'lab’l), @. 
Capable of being pulled. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 26 Apr. 1/2 1f he and bis rivals were 
waoden crocks seat round by ‘pullable ‘ machinery. 

|| Pu-llace, -ase, Ods. rare’. [app. an erron, 
variant of Peixey (perh. founded on the pl. palers, 
influenced by wisdas, windlass).] A pulley. 

1688 R. Hotme Arpyoury i. 107/2 Pullases, turning things 
on the top of the [weaving] Frame, by which with the help 
of the tradles the Spring-staves are raised up and down. 
fbid. xviii. (Roxb.) 130/2 Drawing it [a hattering ram] 
higher or letting it lower, by means of chaines and pullaces 
as it hung in it{s] carriage. 

tPullaile, -ay‘le. Ods. Forms: a. 4 
polyle, 5 -aile, -ayl(e, -ayll(e,-eyl,6 polell. 8. 
5 pullaylle, -nille, -aile, -ayle. [a. OF. poleille 
(13th c. in Godef.), powlatde, £ poule chicken, 
fowl (see Putt 56.3) + -ail/e, collective suflix:—L. 
-dlia: cf, Pr. pollayllia, \t. pollaglia.| Poultry. 

a.33.. ELE, Adlit. P.B. 57 My polyle pat is penne-fed 
& partrykes bope. c1xqxz Hoccreve De Reg. Prine. 979 
(MS. R.) The kyte, That me byreve wolde my polaile [2.2 
pollaille], ¢1430 Lypoa. Min. Poews (Percy Soc.) 158 The 
sleihty fox sinai polayl doth oppresse. 148x Caxton Rey 
nard xii. (Arb.) 29 How goo your eyen so after the poleyl? 
1527 ANDREW Fp ae Distyll, Waters Ljb, The 
inwarde yelowe skynae of mawes of the polell. 

B. ¢x400 Kom, Rose 7045 With caleweys, or with pul- 
laille, With coninges, or with fyn vitaille. 1481 Botoner 
Yulle on Old Age (Caxton) Fiv, Grete habondaunce..of 
.-hennys capons and of othir pullaile. @ 1483 Lider Niger 
in Housed. Ord. (1790) 17 The diverse kindes of pullayle, 
conyes, wild fowl & tame. é 

+ Pullan, var. of Potaine, a kind of sail-cloth. 

1508 Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 46 Item, for vjm je 
x! fut of sarris pullan and plank to the said schip and xitij 
pece of barratis; ilk fut xij deneris. 

Pullane, Sc. var. of Potarn Ods., knee-armout. 

Pullao, variant of Pinau. 

+ Pullavrian,«. Ods.rare—'. [f. L. pullari-us 
(f. pred?-tes young animal, chicken: see PULL 50.3) 
+-an.] Of or pertaining to chickens or fowls (in 
quot. the sacred chickens used for divination). 

1652 Gaute Magastront, 330 Papyrius Cursor oppugning 
Aquilonia, the pullarian auspicator. 


Pullastrine (pulestroin), 2. Ornith. [£. Zool. 
L, pullastre, pl. of L. pullastra young hen, pullet 
(f. pedlus : see prec. and -ASTER) + -INELJ Of or 
pertaining to the /ud/astre,a group of gallinaceous 
birds, comprising the Curassows, Mound-builders, 
and Pigeons (Lilljehorg 1866). 

As proposed by Sundevall, 1836, Pudlastre included the 
Curassows, Lyre-hird, Plantain-eaters, and Pigeons. 

1875 Core Checklist N. Amer. Batrachia 56 Struthious, 
Pallastrine, and Clamatoriaf Birds. 1887 — Orig. Fittesé 
1, fi. 114 The Pullastrine birds are a generalized group. 

So Pulla‘striform a., having the pullastrine 
form ; resembling the Pudlastre. 

1887 Core Orig. Jittest t. ii. 122 Inferior in possessing... 
Pullastriforin and Strathions Birds. 

+Pullation. Obs. rave~% fad. L. pullatio 
hatching, f. px//-t¢s young animal: see -aTION.] 

1623 Cockeaam, Pullation, a hatching of chickins. So 
1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1658 in Puttues, 

ullayle, var. of PULLAILE Ods. 

+ Pullay'ly. Ods. rare. Also § polaly. [a. OF. 
pollalie (1418 in Godef.), var. of poulatile, PuL- 
LAILE.] Poultry. 

¢ 1440 Prom, Parv. 416/1 Pullayly, or pullay (A. pallery, 


(& Poot v + -aBre.] 


1580 


SS. pullayly, or pullayle}, adiide, volatile, 1466 Paston Lett, 
HI. 269 For purveying of..certain piggs and polaly. 


Putl-ba:ck. [Ff phr. to pull back, Pur v. 23.) 

1, The action or an act of palling back. 

1668 Davpen Evening's Love Epil. 14 In the French 
stoop, and the pull-back o' the arm. 1900 G. Swirt Somer. 
fey 146 An occasional wrench and pull-back of the arms 
gave him considerable pain. 1903 A. Mactaren Last 
Leaves ii, 21 There is very little consciaus check or pull- 
back when we contemplate doing them again. 

2. ‘hat which pulls back; that which opposes 
progress oraction; a retarding influence ; a check ; 
= Bacx-set si. 1, DRAWBACK sé, 4. (Very common 
in 17th c.) Now cology. and dial, 

arsgr H, Smitu Servet. 02 1 Cor. ix. 24, Wks. 1867 J1. 98 
Let us not fear all or any of our adversaries or pull-backs. 
x604 Hieron IVs. 1. 541 There are so many delayes, and 
so many pul-backs, 1662 Pepys Diary 31 Dee., | fear when 
all is done I must be forced to maintain my father myself.. 
which will be a very great pull back to me in my fortune. 
710 Swiet Jra/. to Stella 21 Oct., Your disorders are a 
pull-back for your good qualities. 1742 RicHARDSON 
Pamela 1. 354 Which (having expended much to relieve 
ber) was a great Pull-back, as the good old Woran called 
it. 1854 Miss Baker Northants. Gloss.s.v., ‘He has had so 
many pull backs, be could not get on’. 

3. A contrivance or attachment for pulling some- 
thing back. a. See quot. 1703. b. A contrivance 
for pulling the fullness of a woman’s skirt to the 


back, so as to make the front hang quite plain. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser too Smiths in London 


. ask'd me 6d, per Pound for Casements.., if they made them 


with T'urn-bouts.,or Cock-spurs, and Pull backs at the 


| 


Hind-side to pull them to with. 1885 ‘Tic Roma’ St, Peter 1 


& Cock xvi. 210 She laid her scissors on the pull-back. 
1890 Standard 10 Mar., As for the ‘pull-back ’, it seems to 
be on the wane, not so much because it was a hindrance to 
progression, but because it did not suit more than a small 
minority of figures, 


Pull-bell to Pull-devil: see Puut-. 
Pull-doo (pwlda). €”.S. The American coot. 
1860 Dartrert Dict. Amer, Pull-doo,a small black dick 
found ia the bays and inlets of the Gulf of Mexico...The 
word is probably a corruption of Joule Peau, Le. water hen. 
Pu'll-dow:n,. [f phr. pe// down, Puiu v. 24.) 
1. The act of pulling down, or fact of being 


pulled down. In quots. fg. 

1588 R. Browne .Vew Vears Gui? t1903) #4 Yet all theis 
were the pulldowne of Antichrist. a@1ggx H. Sarin Seva. 
1 Pet.t 5 ? 5 Though he have many heart-breaks and pul- 
downs, and many times no couatenance to shew it. 

2. In the organ, A wire which pulls down a 
pallet or valve when the key is depressed, thus 
admitting wind to the pipe. 

18g2 Seipet Organ 50 ‘The lower part..lying outside the 
great sound-board, is called the pull-down. 1876 Hires 
Catech. Organ v. (1378) 39 The pull-down Lis) a small piece 
of wire connected with the tracker by another hook; and 
which by pulling the pallet down, or open, admits the wind 
tothe pipes. 1881 C. A. Epwaaps Organs 49 Holes made 
..to accurately fit the pull-down wires. 


Pull-drive: seePutt-. Pulle, obs. f, Poue sd,1 


Pulled (puld), Af. a. [f. Putt v. +-ED 1) 

1, Plucked (as feathers, frnit, Mowers). 

1498 Act xt Hen, Vi, ¢. 19 Bolsters and pillows made. . 
of scalded feders and_drie pulled feders to gedre. 1903 
Kreunc 5 Nations 40 To a couch of new-pulled hemlock. 

2. Denuded of feathers, etc.,as a bird; plucked ; 
stripped of wool or hair, as a skin or hide. 

Pulled fowl, fow! baked, then skinned and boned, and the 
flesh cut wp and put into a rich white sauce. 

¢1386 Cnaucea Prol.177 He yaf natof that texta pulled hen. 
1508 Kexnupiz J7yting w. Dunbar 516 Tosuelly the in stede 
ofa pullit hen, 1682 Drypen Salyr 190So by old Plato man 
was once defin'd, Tilla pull’d Cock that Notion under- 
inin'd, 3897 19/4 Cent, Nov. 736 ‘The other half is covered 
with pulled skins waiting to be taken into ‘shop’. 

3. Drawn; moved, extended, etc., by pulling. 

Pulled bread, irregular pieces pulled from the inside of a 
newly baked foal, which are pet into the oven again, and 
re-baked till crisp. Pulled elbow: see quot. 1902. 

1896 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. 1, 402 ‘Toast or ‘putied* bread 
or biscuits often well replace bread. 1903 Brit, Med. Frail. 
12 Apr. Lpit, Curr. Lit, 58 Vhe abnormal condition known 
as ‘pulled elbow ’..supposed 1o be due to subluxation of the 
bead of the radius. 

b. Cricket and Golf. See Putt v.18. 

x89 Field 7 Mar. 349/1 ‘Pulled balls will invariably 
Meet with punishment in some shape orform. 1897 Blackw. 
Alag. Sept. 387/x Hoylake may exact a sterner punishment 
for a ‘sliced’ or * pulled’ ball, 

4, (Also fulled down.) Reduced in health and 
strength, or depressed in spirits ; ‘dragged’; fagged. 
Cf. Putt wv. 24d. 

x8or Necson Let. 2 May (in Sotkedy’s Catal, 15 June 
(1897) 20), I am dreadfully pulled down. 183: Moore Alex. 
(1854) VI. 224 Found him locking a good deal pulled. 1884 
Q. Uiewenh More Leaves 334 His leg [is] now really fairly 
well, but he looks pulled. 

Pullein, obs. form of PoLLay. 

Pullen (puclén), Oés. exc. dial. Forms: a. 
4 pullan, 5 -layne, 6 -lain, -lyn, poullayne, 
6-7 pulleyn, -e, -lein, -e, -lin, 7 -lyne, poulen, 
8 dial. pulling, 6- pullen. 8. § polayn, 6 
-eyn, pol(l)ayne, polleine, -en. a in ob- 
scure ; app. a. OF. povlain, puleyn, polan tiath c 
in Hatz.-Darm.) young of any animal (:—pop. L. pr/- 
lan-us, -unt, deriv. of piel/us young animal), identi- 
fied in Eng, with poeedlaille, PULLAILE, poultry.) 


PULLET. 


1. Poultry; barn-door or domestic fowls; the 
flesh of these as food. Also atirib., as pullex market, 

a. 1329 Mem. Rigo (Surtees) M1. 102, xij pullan prec. 
182. ¢31450 Two Cookery-dks. 67, v. disson pullayn for 
Gely. xij.dd. to roste. 1§23 Lo. Beangas Froiss. 1. cccciii. 
you Mylke, chese, pulleyn, and other thynges. 1573 Tusska 
Husb, (1878) 177 Where pullen vse nightly to pearch in the 
yard. 159: NasHe Proguost. 10 Hennes, Capons, Geese, 
and other pullin, x601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 220 To mingle 
hens or pullins dung especially with their meat. 1735 
Bradley's Fam, Dict, s.v. Turkey, They are cur’d in the 
same manner as Pullen is, 1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss. s. v., 
‘Che Pullen market in Newcastle. 1870 E. Peacock Rai/’ 
Skirt, 11.150 I'm not a goin’ to hev’ my pullen and lambs 
run’d away wi’. 

B. 1486 BAL S4. Albans Cijb, Take whete. .and fede bennys 
or chykynnes therwithb, and fede yowre hawke with thessame 
polayn. xga3 Lo. Beanres Frodirs. J. xvi. 18 With right 
good chepe, as well of pollen, as of other vitailes. 1513 
Fiizuera. A/usé. § 146 Gyne thy poleyn meate in the 
mornynge. 1849 Cueke Hurt Sedit. (1569) H iijb, Divers 
vermine destroye corne, kill Polleine. 


2. Chickens collectively; young; rarely, a 
chicken ; fig. a child. (Cf. OF. foé/le girl.) 


163x Celestina Prol. A vij, Your craven Kites press ypon 
our Pullen, insulting over them even in our own houses, and 
offring to take them even from under the hens wings, 168 
Grew Afuseum 1. 1V. iii, 73 Whatever they [Puffiny] eat in 
the day, they disgorge a good part of it in the night into the 
mouths of their Puilen. 1876 IWWAitéy Gloss. 5. v., ‘Thoo 
little uneasy pullen ', you tiresome child. 

Puller (pu'lar). [f. Port v.+-er1.] One who 
or that which pulls, in yarions senses of PULL v. 

1. One who plucks, draws, or drags (often with 
an adverb, as puller dows, on, owt); a plucker, 
a drawer; a gatherer or reaper; a rower. 

1382 WycuiF /sa. 1.6 My bodi J 3af to the smyteres, and 
my chekes ta the pulletis, 1g93 Suaxs. 3 Alen. Vf, ut. iid. 
157 Proud setter vp, and puller downe of Kings. 1623 
Mipo.ei0n More Dissenblers v.i,] was but.a pumper, that 
is, a puller-on of gentlemen's pumps. 1844 J. J. HewLerr 
Parsons & W.xv We were really good pullers [of oars). 
1849 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1.174 The pullers walk in the 
furrows, between the ridges. 1885 Mrs. Lyxn Linton 
Stabbed in Dark iv, \t wasa heavy climb, even with the 
pullers and pushers. ee 

b. In specific and technical applications: see 
quots. (Often with prefixed word indicating the 
thing pulled, as in fer-puller (FuR sb.1 10), pole- 
puller (POLE sb.! 5c), etc.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xxiv. 215 Though 
the Puller Lays on Sheets, Lays down the Frisket, Lays 
down the Tympans and Frisket, Runs in the Carriage, 
(ete.], Picks the Form, Takes off the Sheet, and Lays it on 
the Heap, yet ail these Operations are in the general 
mingled and lost in the name of Pulling, 186 /édustr. 
Yimer 5 Oct. 221 To each gang of [hop-]pickers there is 
appointed a pole-puller. 2890 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 7/t 
Fur-pulling is bard and dirty work... At the best, the 
pullers can only earn its, or 12s. a week. 1 GREENER 
Breech-Loader 25% A rotating trap which simply defies 
trickery on the part of the trap puller or bis assistants, 1894 
Dosson 18¢h Cent. Vignettes Ser. t. 198 He was bis own 
puller, collater. sewer, forwarder, headbander, coverer, and 
finisher [in bookbinding]. 1898 Datly News 24 Sept. 10/6 
Saw-mills.— Puller cut for bench. A 

2. An instrument or machine for pulling: see 
quots.; in quot. 1542-3 tpudlers out = pullings- 
out (PULLING v6/. $6. 4). 

1544-3 Privy Purse Exp. Peers Mary (1831) 96 A payr of 
wrought Sleves, & pullers out for an Italian gowne wrought. 
1688 & Hotme Armoury ut. 425/a The Yolsella, or Puller, 
or ‘I'weezers..is an Instrument..by which they take forth 
a peece of a bone which is corrupt and moueable. 1892 
Daily News 28 June 5/3 The pullers are stated to be fixed 
at the end of the rows, in suchwise that each machine is 
pulling over so punkas. 

3. A horse that pulls: see PuLL v. 9 and 9 b. 

x85z R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 125 Mr. Wake 
rolled the thong of his whip round the stick, to be better 
able to encounter his piles 1880 Miss Brapoon in (Vorid 
14 Jan. 1g He’s one of the best horses 1 ever rode, but a con- 
be puller. Afod. A capital draught-horse, a willing 
puller. . F 

+4. Puller on: a provocative of thirst: see pull 
on, PULL wv. 27b. Obs. 

1608 Heatey Discov. Vew World 68 A seruice of shooing- 
hornes..of all sorts, salt-cakes, red-her uae Anchoues, and 
Gammons of Bacon,..and aboundance of such pullers on. 
[1791-1823 D'Isractt Cur. Lit, Drink, Cust] 

+Pwilery. 0s. Forms: 5 pularo, 6 pullery, 
-rye, -rie, 7 pullary. fapp. a. F. poulerie a 
place in which fowls are reared = Pouttry 2.] 
A place where fowls are reared; also, domestic 
fowls collectively; = Poutry 2, 3. ; 

1488 Acta Dont. Conc. (1839) 90/2, xviij pulare price of be 
pece jijd. 1535 Bre. Garptiner in Chron. Calats (Camden) 165 
That such pullery and wylde-foule maye passe by Graveling 
as ye require. 1558 Hutoet, Pulirye or pullerye eel 
at large, ascéfis, passalis. {bid., Pullerye keper, gadét- 
narius, 1g9t Nasue P. Penilesse (1593) 30b, They. ehad 
in one night. .all the whole progenie of their Pullerie taken 
away. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 59 Thon art afraid of kites 
for thy pullary. 

Pullery, obs. form of Pr.Lory. 

+ Pulleson, var. Pevisson Oés., a fur gown. 

1689 in 11th Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm, App. vit. 109, 
3 hatberts and one pulleson with several old..twilled coats. 

Pullet (pwilet). Forms: f/. 4-5 poletes, 
polettes, -ys, 5 poullettis, pulettis, 6 pullettes 
sing. 5-6 poullet, 6 poulet, 6- pullet (7 pullit). 
[a. F. poule¢ young fowl, chicken, dim. of pos/e. 


PULLETIER. 


Cf. also F. poulette fem. young hen. The early 
instances, being pl., do not show whether the sing. 
was then olet or folette.} 

1, A yonug (domestic) fowl, hetween the ages of 
chicken and mature fowl] ; hut formerly often used 
more loosely; spec. and dechn. a young hen from 
the time she begins to lay till the first moult, after 
which she is a full-grown hen or fowl. 

3362 Lancit. 7. Pi. A. vit. 267 ‘1 haue no peny’, quod 
pers, ‘Poletes [zv. 77. pulettis, pultys; B. vi. 282 poletes; 
C. 1x. polettes] to bugge "| €3430 Z2vo Cookery-bks. 38 
Take Polettys y-rostyd, & hew hem. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dia- 
dogues 10 Goo into the pultrie, Bye poullettis, One poullet 
(Fr. poxdle) & two chekens, But no capon Ne no eocke Se og 
not. 1530 Patscr. 257/2 Poullet, poulet, poucin. 1577 B. 
Goose /feresbach's Husé. wv. (1586) 158 b, The yoong Pullets 
are better for Inying then sitting. 1655 Mourer & Benner 
tealth's faupr. (1746) 161 A Law, that nothing but Chickens 
or young Pullits fed in the Camp should be brought to him at 
his Meals. 1680 Woop Lye 18 May (O.H.S.) IT. 486 Haill- 
stones..as big as pullets’eggs. 3764 SmotteTt 7rav. xviii. 
{1766) I. 289 Chickens and pullets are extremely meagre. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 11. 217 Pullets com- 
mence laying before sitting-hens, as they do not moult the 
first year. 

Jig. ©1533 Lo. Brexers Gold. BE. M. Aurel. Let. viii. 
(1535) r22 Ye tbat be auncyent teachynge vs, and we 
obedient, as olde fathers and yonge pullettes, heinge in the 
neste of tbe senate, 

2. Name of a bivalve mollusc, Zafes pullastra, 
more Sully Pullei Carpet-shell. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1g0x E. Ster Shel/ Life 136 The 
Pullet Carpet-shell (7. pudlastra)...The colouring is in 
some specimens very suggestive of the plumage of a speckled 
hen, {whence} probably..the mollusk has got the name of 
Pullet, which is locally applied to it on parts of the Devon 
coast. /dfd.137 The Banded, the Pullet, and the Cross-eut 
are used in different parts..as human food. 


3. atirib. and Comd., as pullet-broth, + sperm. 

1598 Suaks. Aferry IV. in. v. 32 Bard, With Egges, Sir? 
Fat, Simple of it selfe: Ile no Pullet-Sperme in my 
brewage. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 176 He may use simple 
or emulsioned pullet-broth. 

Pullet, error in Phillips, etc. for PALLET 5d,2 2, 

+ Pulletie:r. Rom. Antig. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
poulelier poultry-keeper, poultry-dealer, f. Aozlet 
chicken.} The keeper of the sacred chickens 
observed for purposes of augury. Cf. PULLARIAN. 

1600 Honanp Livy x. 382 The principull pulletier chaunced 
to be stricken with a Tavelin. 1601 = Pliny x. xxi. 1. 279 
They that by their ¢rifudium: solistintun (£. their heartie 
feeding) observed by the pullitiers, shew good successe, 

Pulletrie, obs. form of Poutrry. 

Pulley (pw'li), 56.1 Forms: see below. [ME, 
a. OF. polie (¢1150 in Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. 
poulie = Genevese dial. folic, Prov. Aolieja, It. 
puleggia, Sp. polea, Pg. pole; also med.L, polea, 
polegia, orig. a neuter pl. of med.L. polegizm 
(Prov. poztleyo, obs. It. pulegs(o) :—Romanic type 
*polidtum, ptob.:—Gr. *oAidor little pivot or axis, 
dim. of wéAos Ponte 56.2 See G. Paris in Romania 
XXVIL. 484. Cf also MLG. pollete, -cide, -eige, 
-ege, -¢ine, a windlass, the wheel of a well (Lexer). 
The variant polyve, polyff may have heen due to 
mistaken analogy with such words as haséive, 
Tasty, jolif, JoLty, MastirF, wasty, of which the 


two forms were used together in 14-15th c. 

Others have suggested as the source Gr. *rwAidiov, dim. 
of wwbAos a colt; cf. OF. poulain a colt, also= Puttey sé.5, 
and poulier a pulley.) 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. 4-5 poley, poyle, 7/. poliees, poylleyes ; 
polye, pole, §-6 polley, polie, 6 polly. 

1324 Ace. Exch, K.R. Bd. 165 No. 2 If. 17h, Pro vij 
Haussers et aliis cordis ad poleys. /éfd. 20 In ij Ruellis 
seu Poleyis ereis. 1481 Polley [see B. 1}, 3483 Naval 
Ace. Hen, Vit ee Poleis with Stroppes.  /éfd. 37 
Poles of iij sheves and colkes of brasse. 1495 fbi. 201 
Polyes. 1495 /ééd. 204 Poliees with iiij colkes of Brasse. 
1497 {bid. 247 Snachepoylleyes & other smale_poyles. 
1548-77 Vicary Azaz. vii. (1888) 49 Lyke vnto a Polly to 
drawe water with. 1594 R. AsHLEv tr. Loys fe Roy 116 b, 
To the top of the masts were fastned polies with cordes, 

B. 4-5 puly, 5 pulie, #/. -eis; pouley, pwlly, 
5-9 pully, 6 poolly, poully, -ie, powley, A/. 
pulleis; Se. pillie, Z/. -eis; 6-7 pullie, -ye, 
6-8 pooly, 7 pullee, f/. -eies; 6- pulley. 

1396 Mee. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 123 Et in ij trendelys.. 
et mangnum puly, z0d. 1489 Caxton Faytes of dA. u. 
xxviii. 140 To euery ladder moost be ordeyned thre pouleyes, 
1497 Ace. Ld. tHigh Treas. Scotl. 1. 358 For tua schyffis 
with xiij puleis. 31519 Horman Vielg. 139 Some fyll tbe 
boket with a rope slydyngina pooly. 1§28-9 Ree. St. Mary 
at Hy¥i1347 Puide fora pully for tbe sacrament and fora roppe 
to the same. 1841 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, 
Gij, In forme ofa poully. 1545 Aberdeen Regr. XIX. (Jam.), 

‘ua pilleis pertening to the wobteris craft. x55: Recoror 
Pathw. Knowl, Pref, Their Compas, their Carde, their 
Pulleis, their Ankers, were founde by the skill of witty 
Geometers. 1568 Ludlow Churchw. Acc, (Camden) 130 
To William, torner, for turnynge of the powleys. 160 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 281 For lainge of a geaste an 
makinge of the pullee. 1603-4 in Swayne Saruss Churchw, 
Ace. (1896) 154 A Candlestake and pullye, 13s. és. 16ax 
Peacuam Compl. Gent. ix. (1634) 73 Pulleies and Cranes of 
all sorts. 1725 Bradley's Fam. Dict. sv. Plover, A Pool 
or Cord to carry it. 1825 J. Nicnotson Operat, Mechanic 
11 The pulley is the third mechanic power. 

¥. 4-5 polyve, -ive, 6 polyff. 


1581 


1386 Cuaccen Sgm’s 7.176 Ther may no man out of 
the place it dryue For noon engyn of wyndas ne polyue 
[v.77 poliue, palyue]. 1465 Jans, § Zfousch. Exp, (Roxb.) 
zor Item [paid] for iij, grete polyves, ij.s. ?a@1g00 Debate 
Carpenters Tools 155 in Hazl. &. 2’. P. 1. 84 Than be-spake 
the polyff, With gret stronge wordes and styfie. 

B. Signification. 

1, One of the simple mechanical powers, consist- 
ing of a grooved wheel mounted in a block, so 
that a cord or the like may pass over it; nsed for 
changing the direction of power, esp. for raising 
weights by pulling downward. Also, a combina- 
tion of such. wheels in a ISLock (sé. 5), or system 
of blocks in a TackLe, by means of which the 
power is increased. ixed pulley, a pulley the 
block of which is fixed. Frame pulley, a pulley in 
which the wheels or sheaves are fixed in a frame. 

13z4 [see A. a], ¢1386 [see A. yy) 1426-7 Durhanwe Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 465 Pro j uly pro ferctro, xijd. 148% 
Caxton Reynard xxsiii. (Arb. 96 The welle where the two 
bokettys henge by one corde rennyng thurgh one polley. 
1485-6 Naval Ace. flew. VES (1896) 43 Sengle poleis with 
Colkes of brasse. 1574 in Feuillerat Revels O. Ldfz. (1908) 
240 Pulleyes for hee owdes and curteynes. 1577 13. Googe 
fleresbach’s f/ush. 1. (1586) 42 They haue a Pully..wher- 
with they hoyse vp the Corne to the very Rafters of the 
house. 1687 A. Lovet tr. SAcvenot’s Trav. t.170 A Basket 
which they Ict down by a Rope that runs ina Pully. 1839 
G. Biro Nat. Philos, 68 In the pulley, as in the lever, time 
is lost as power is gained. 

+ b. ec! as an instrument of Lorturc, or part 
of one. Ods, 

1584 R, Scot Discov. Witcher. u. iit. (1886) 18 The com- 
plaint of anie one man of credit is sufficient to bring a poore 
woman to the racke or pullie. 1641 Mitton Ausuads. 15 
A little pulley would have stretch’t your wise and charitable 
frame it may be three inches further. @igiz Kes Séanding 
Poet. Wks. 1721 LV. 520 ‘Then on the Rack the Saint they 
stretch, Her Limbs with Screws and Pulleys retch. 

2. A wheel or drum fixed on a shaft and turned 
by a belt or the like for the application or trans- 
mission of power; usually uscd so as Lo increasc 
speed or power. 

With specific prefix, as drake-puiley (a wheel acting as 
abrake), driving-puilley, etc, 3 also cone-pudicy (Cone sh! 15), 
dead pulley (DRAD a, 23), iS eae gong? (DIFFERENTIAL 
a. 40), fast pulley, fast and loose pulleys (PAST a. 3), rip 
pulley (Griv 56.1 9), guide pulley (Guide sb. 13), loose pudley 
(Loose a. 9)3 ulso conical pulley =conepulley; crowning 
pulicy, a pulleyewheel witb convex rim, which tends to keep 
the belt in place by centrifugal force; parting pudicy, split 
pulley, a pulley-wheel made in two parts for convenience 
in mounting. 

gtd Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 174 P4 for mendinge the pultics 
for the bell ropes, viijd. 1688 R. Hotmy Armoury i. 
323/1 The Struck Wheel, or Pulley [of a Jack], that about 
which the Chain or Rope goes to turn the Broach about. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 50 They are apt to permit a 
slipping of the bands on the surface of the driving-drums 
or pulleys. 1873 J. Ricnaros MWVood-working Factories 67 
The brake pulley must always be placed on the slack side 
of the belt, where the bottom pulley is the driver. 31884 
W.S. B. McLaren Spinaing (ed. 2) 164 The driving belt 
is first taken round a fixed pulley, round a guide pulley, the 
driving pulley, and finally round anotber guide pulley. 1902 
Daily Chrom. 29 Sept. 9/4 ‘The cable cars..were stopped.. 
owing to a grip-pulley breaking at the. .cuble stution, 

3. fig. from senses 1 and 2. 

1581 N. Burne Disput, 109 ‘The Cauuinist maist bauld of 
al vil afferme..that ve be certane pillets or ingeynis ar 
liftit vp to henuin be ane incomprehensibil maner. 1607 
Watkincton Off, Glass 12 They are..pullies to draw on 
tbeir..destenies. 1691 Hartcuirre Virtues 41 We must 
examine all the windings and Labyrinths of our whole 
Frame, and see, by whut Pullies and Wheels all the oper- 
ations of our Minds are performed. 1870 Emerson Soc. 6: 
Sodit., Clubs Wks. (Bobn) 111. 93, 1 prize the mechanics of 
conversution, “Tis pulley and lever and screw. 

4. Anat. a. The grooved articulating surface of 
certain joints; a trochlea. b. A cartilaginous 
loop by which the direction of a tendon passing 
through it is changed. 

5, attrib. and Comédinalions, as pulley-block, 
-case, -chain, -cord, -rope, -shaft, -shell, -spoke, 
-stand, -iwine, -wheel; also pulley-box, (2) a broad 

ulley-wheel, a drum or cylinder; (4) in the draw- 
oom, a frame containing the pnileys for guiding 
the tail-cords (Knight Dees. Afech. 1875) ; pulley- 
check, a contrivance which prevents the return of 
the cord through the block; pulley-elutch, (2) a 
clasping device for attaching a pulley-block to an 
overhead rafter or the like (Knight) ; (6) a clutch 
by which a loose pulley is connected with the 
shaft (Funk); pulley-drum, the block or shell in 
which the sheave or sheaves are mounted ; pulley- 
frame: sce qnot.: also called gallows-/rame ; 
pulley-gauge, a tide-gange in which a cord, 
having a float at oneend and a weight at the other, 
runs over a wheel connected with the pointer; 
pulley-mortise 54,, = chase-mortise + see CHASE 
sb.36 and MorTISE sé. 2; hence pulley-mortised 
a.; pulley-piece, stile, one of the vertical side- 
Pieces of a window sash-frame, in which the pulleys 
are pivoted; pulley-sheave (+ S¢, pillie-scheve), 
the sheave or grooved roller over which a rope runs 
in a pulley-block; pulley-stone: see quot. 1859. 

1825 J. Nicnouson Oferai. Mechanic 311 To the *pulley 


{ 


PULLING. 


block Vis hung the counterpoise W. 1862 Cafad. /nternat, 
Exhié, 11, xxxt. 22 Wrought-Iron Pulley Block, with cast- 
brass or iron sheaves. 1839 Urn Jct. Arts 364 Cords 
passing from this ‘pulley box..over guides,..communicate 
the motion, .tothe bobbins. 1844 Sternens £4, Farm 11. 
293 The *pulley-case is moved im the slide. 1853 GREEN- 
WELL Coal-trade Terms Northunib. & Durh. 40 Pulley 
Jrames, the gearing above a pit, upon which the pulleys are 
supported. 1856 Kane Avct, Evi, 1. xi. 117 Our tide. 
register was on board the vessel,a simple “*pulley-gauge, 
arranged with a wheel and index, 1842 Gwitt Archit, 
§ 2019 The lower tier of timbers. .are either notched tothem, 
or are what is called Lay mortise intothem. 1837 fowler 
Corr. 577 (MS.) Oak sills and *pulley-pieces. 1733 Tuc. 
Hlorse-Hoctug #éush, xiv. 192 A little Horse at the End of 
the *Pulley-Rope. 1835 Ure Pfidlos. Afannf. 51 In this 
way, the ‘pulley-shaft of the teagle would reyiire too great 
aspeed. 1366 fav. A. Wardr. (1815) 169 (Jam) Itein, fyve 
*pillie schevis of braiss, ane of thame garnesit with irne. 
1825 J. Nicttorson Oferat. Afechanie 593 The face of the 
*pulley-stile of every sash-frame ought to project about 
three-vighths of an inch beyond the edge of the brick-work. 
1851 ManteLL Petrifardious i, § 2. 84 The curious fossils 
called, in Derbyshire, Screw, or *Pulley-stones. 1859 Pace 
Handbh Geote Terms, Paltey-stones, a familiar term for 
the hollow casts or moulds of the joints and stems of encri- 
nites. 1373 in Riley Lead. Aden. (1868) 369, 2 wyndyng 
poleys, 2 skeynes de *poletwyne. 1677 Por O.r/a dsh. 230 
A ‘pully. wheel, fastened to the arbor or axis of the hand that 
points to the hour. 

Pulley, 54.2 [Altcration of Pctery, a. F. pose 
fain, in same sense 1280 in Godel.), transferred use 
of fowlain colt; in form confused with PrLiry 54.) 

In the same way the Promp. Parv. explains feleyne as 
‘troclea', a pulley, and Godef. VI. 347 erroneously explains 
OF. poulaix as‘ poulie', which is corrected in the Compl.] 

A kind of laddcr used by brewers’ draymen in 
lowering barrels into a cellar; also called a slide 
or skid, and in the north of England a gantry. Also 
attrib. as fulley-rope, 

1653 Urquuarr Aadelats 1. v. 26 It isa pully: by a pully. 
rope wine is let down intoacellar. rgo1 Lazo Frul. Rep. 
LAX. Chatery 650/2 It was necessary to attach to the 
tailboard of the dray a slide, or what in the trade is called 
a pulley, down which the cask wais slid. 

Pulley, v. [f. Puntzy 56.1: ef. W. fouder.] 

1. éraus. To raise or hoist with or as with a 


pulley. Also fg. 

1599 Nasusn Leuten Stage 4x His hairie tuft, or loue- 
locke he leaues on the top of his crowne, to be pulld vp, or 
pullied vp to heauen by. ¢ 1645 Howrit LetZ. (1650: 1. 24 
A nine of white stone..is between a white clay and chalk 
at first, but being pullied up, with the open air it receives 
u crusty kind of hardness. 1660 R. Coxe /'ower & Subj. 
15 These of themselves are not sufficient to pully man up to 
eternal happiness. ; ; 

2. To furnish or fit with a pulley; lo use with or 
work by means of a pulley. llence Pulleyed 
(pwlid) pps. a. 

1767 Jaco Adge-/ild 1.526 Their heavy Sides th' inflated 
Hellows heave, Tugg‘d by the pulley’d Line, 1865 E. Burriit 
Watk Lands End 164 There is no, .hydraulic contrivance 
nor pulleyed hoist to facilitate the ascent. = 

Putleyless, a. [f. Putter sd.1+-Less.] With- 
out a pulley or pulleys. 

1843 ‘Tuackeray frish Sh. Bh. vii, Pulleyless windows 
and lockless doors. 

Pulleyn, var. poler (sce 'oLEN wax), PCLLEN?. 

Pulleyne (kind of cloth): see Poratne Ods. 

+ Pulley-piece!. Ods. [Pulley here is app. a 
corruption of PoLayn.] = GENOUILLERE I. 

3611 CoiGr., Powtpes, armour, called Pullie-peeces, for the 
knees, 1688 R. Ulotmg Arwoury in. xix. (Roxb.) 166/1 
Pullie peeces or Pulley-pies, Armour for the Knees. 

Pulley-piece 2: see PuLLEY sé,1 5. 

Pullicate (pe'liket). ?0ds. Also 8-9 puli- 
cat(e, 9 aia/. pollieate. [From Pulicat, name of a 
town on the Madras coast, in Tamil pala Vélkade 
‘old Velkadu'.J] a. A coloured handkerchief, 
originally made at Pulicat. b. Later (from 
¢1785), A material made in imitation of these, 
woven from dyed yarn; also = pu(licale handker- 
chief, a checked coloured handkerchief of this 


material, Also al(rtd, 

a [Cf. 1319 G. Correa Leadas da Ludia (1860) U1. 567 
Roupas pintadas e tecidus de céres que se fazem em Palea- 
cate, que he costade Choramandel. Viede's trassé. Puinted 
cloths and other coloured goods, such us are mude in Palea- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choromandel.] 1839 Encycd. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XVIII. 704/2 Puilicat... The inhabitants are 
principally manufacturers and fishermen, who manufactured 
the handkerchiefs that took their name from this town. 

b. 1794 Statisi, Ace. Scotl. X11. 114 Manufactured puli- 
cates of a very superior colour or cotton pulicute hundker- 
chiefs, 1808 Usef Proects in Ann. Reg. 131/2 For drying 
of dyed yarn and_ pullicates (a kind of coloured chequed 
cotton handkerchiefs) a higher temperature..is required. 
1820 J. CLeLann Rise §& Progr. Glasgow 95 The same year 
[178s] pullicate handkerchiefs were begun to be made, 
1880 A. SOMERVILLE Axfodiog. 59,1 wrougbt all that day on 
his loom, finishing 36 napkins of a 10/100 pulicate. 1891 
Blackw, Mag. Oct. 571 A pulicat or gingham weaver at 
St. Niniuns. : wo 

Pulling (pw'lig), 76/56. [f. Punt v. + -1Nc1.] 
The action of PULL w. in various senses. 

1. Plucking, picking, gathering. . 

1383 Wvcuir /sa. xiii. 24 Who at Teo in to_pulling 
awei [1388 rauyschyng], and Irael to wasteres? 1530 Parscr. 
259/1 Pullyng awaye, abstraction. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. w. (1586) 84 With often digging, and pulling 
of the leaues. 1641 Best Farnt. Bhs. (Surtees) 57 The 


PULLING. 


best time for pulling of pease is in wette weather. 
Ruskin Mod. Econ. Art i. (1868) 78 Holding his way in spite 
of pallings at his cloak and whisperings in his car. 1868 
Rep. U.S, Commissioner Agric. (1869) 261 It grows naturally 
in tufts or clumps, and is gathered by pulling. 1875 Jas. 
Grant One of te 600 ii, I fear there will be a great polling 
of caps among the honsemaids [see Pein v. 2a). : 

2. Stripping of feathers, wool, etc.; plucking; 
the freeing of furs fram long coarse hairs (in full 
Jur-pulling + see Fur sé.1 10), 

o14go Proms. Part. 416/1 Pullynge, or plukkynge of 
fowle, deplumacio. 1578-9 Proclam. Q. Eliz. 18 Veb., 
The inordinate pulling of marchantable wooll fels. 1796 
W. Marsuace WW. England 1, 183 ‘Vhe whole [geese] are 
subjected to the operation of ‘pulling’. 1897 19¢4 Cent. 
Nov. 740 After the polling (that is the removal of the longer 
and coarser hairs) the skins are again dried. 

3. Drawing with force or effort. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 416/1 Pullynge, or drawynge, éraccia, 
tractus. 1562 in Shropsh. Parish Docts. (1903) 61 For 
polyng downe of the rode loft iii*, 1664 H. More Jfys¢. 
/117. Ai. 38 What forced pullings and drawings to make proper 
terms to stretch for the covering and palliating onproper 
actions. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 374 The palling of death 
upon us with our own hands. a@1716 Sovtn Serwz. (1744) 
IX. v. 139 He wonld make the rigours of the sabbath give 
way to the pulling of an ox or a sheep ont of the ditch. 

b. In various specific and technical uses: sce 


quots., and senses of Pun v. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett, 2 The polling off at the Press. 
1869 Biake-Humeney dfon Boating Bk. (1895) 54 note, 
Silver Oars and Steerage [were given] to the winners af the 
Pulling. 1894 Sreap Jf Christ came to Chicago 371 The 
Present system of arbitrary pulling is simply a regulation 
system under the mask of arbitrary arrest. 1899 W. G. 
Grace in West. Gaz, 2 Ang. 2/1 They should be severely 
reprimanded if they shaw any tendency towards polling [in 
cricket}. ; ; 

ce. Aacing, The dishonest checking of a horse. 

1861 FPnes 31 Dec., Vhe public ‘ pulling ‘ of horses is too 
dangerous a precedent to be frequently resorted to. 1888 
Daily News 30 June §/t He strenuonsly denied every alle- 
gation of pulling. 

d. Of a horse: sce Punt 7. 9 b 

1907 Cavalry raining (War Office) iti. § 84 The usual 
causes of pulling are :—Excitability, Pain, Fear, Freshness 
and want of work, Hard month, Bad breaking. : 

4. That which is produced by pulling: sce 
quets, + Ludlings-out, rich linings drawn out for 
display, esp. throngh slashes in the sleeves of a 
garment: sce Putt v.! 28 b (ods.). 

1558 in Feuillerat Aeveds Q. Eliz. (1908) 23 After that 
agayne translated into lyninge pullinges oute. 1564 in Fair- 
holt Costume Gloss. s.v.. Two pullingsowte of blake 
Cipers wrought with Venice gold, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Poodins, the fat which is stripped or pooled off the 
intestines of a slaughtered animal. 1863 Briertuy Caron. 
Waverlow, Frevor Hall iit. 50 Like a pokeful o' pooins ut 
they couldno’ get a single eend eawt on. 

5. atirib, and Comb., as pulling-hook, -rofe ; 
‘maved by oars, rowing-’, as pulling launch, 

pinnace; also +pulling cloek, a clock with 
weights pulling on a barrel; pulling-jack, a jack 
which acts hy contraction instead of expansion; 
pulling-knife, a ficshing-knife (FLESHING vé/. sd. 
7); pulling-trees (dia/.): see quot. 

4733 Buocets See J. 37, I do give and devise to M*. John 
Mills..my *Pulling Clock in my Bed Chamber. “1573 
Tussex Husé, (1878) 36 A *pulling hooke handsome, for 
bushes and broome. ‘1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
I]. 752 The poles [are] drawn up by a Lool for the purpose, 
which is termed a dog or pulling-hook, 1875 Knicnt Dict. 
Mech., * Pulling jack, a hydraulic device for lifting or 
pulling heavy weights. 1894 7?wes 7 July 7f5 The gua 
was afterwards put on board an ordinary *pulling pinnace. 
1895 Kiptinc in Pad? Afall G. 25 Oct., She took the *pul- 
ling-rope, and stepped out holdiy at the boy’s side. 1895 
£. Anghan Gloss., * Pulling-trees, the part [of a plough] to 
which the horses are attached. 

Pulling, #//. a. [See -inc2.] That pulls. 

1633 G. Henpirt Semple, Familie i, What do these loud 
complaints and pulling fears? 1894 Dovie A/em. S. Aodmes 
29 Sometimes it is a pulling joc ge 1903 Westin, Gaz, 
19 Mar, 6/3 The brew served by the handle-pulling damsel. 

t Pullion, obs. form of Pittion 1, a saddle, etc., 
and of ButLion 4, trunk-hase, 

1§26 Lanc, Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 13 To Elizabeth my 
doghtonr my puilion of wolsted. 1681 Covi Whigs 
Supplte. (1751) 24 He wore a pair of pullion breeches. 

Pull-iron, -line: see Purt-. 

Pullisch, -ish, ctc., obs. forms of Pouisn 2. 

Pu'liisee., -shee. S¢. Also pilly-shee. (Kither 
var. af pulley-sheave (PULLEY sd. 5), or the pl. 
pullisees may be for pulfases, from PULLACE, -asE.] 
A pulley. 

1728 Ramsay To Starrat 19 Pullisees Can lift on highest 
roofs the greatest trees, 1828 Moin Mansie Wauch xix, 
Having fastened a kinch of ropes beneath her oxters, I let 
her slide down.. by way of a de 

Pullman (pu‘imain). (From the name of the 
designer, George M. Vullman of Chicago.] In 
full, Pullman car (saloon): a railway carriage con- 
structed and arranged as a saloon, and (usually) 
with special arrangements for use asa sleeping-car, 

1874 Miss Kincsuey in C, Kingsley’s Life & Lett. (1879) 
If. 319 On the 15th we feft Omaha in the magnificent 
Pullman car which was our home for the next fortnight. 
1875 Midld. Railw. Co.'s Time Tables April, On and after 
April x trains of the celehrated American Pullman Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars will be run between London 
(St. Pancras) and Liverpool (Central) station. 1876 Word 
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1857 1 V. No. 112. 14 One may ask whether the Great Western 


might not be expected to have a Pullinan attached. 187 
Daily News 21 Nov. 5/6, L was as glad to hire it as thoug 
Thad obtained a Pollman saloon. 1878 F. Wiesrams Jéidd. 
Railway 673. 1894 Daily News 5 Oct. 4/5 The locomotives, 
tenders, and all the front part af the train up to the Pull- 
man were wrecked. 

b. attrib. 

1885 S. Baxter in Harper's Mag. Apr. 698/2 The traveller 
+:goes to sleep in his Pollman berth. 1893 Gunter JZiss 
Dividends 54 The Pullman porter shouts to her to look out. 
1896 in Westnt. Gaz. 28 Nov. 2/3 Vhe first Pullman trains 
were run in this country in 1875...1 saw in the summer of 
that year the very first Pollmau train running South 
throogh the Trent Valley. 

lence Pu‘llmanize, Pullman-car vds., zit/r. to 
travel ina Pullman car. sonce-wods, 

188a Sata Amer. Revis (1885) 271 After three or far days' 
Pulltnanising. 1892 Pall Mall G.9 May 6/1 Caravanning 
«finds its parallel'in America in Pollaian-carring, 

+ Pullock, obs. var. Pottack, a fish, 

1823 T. Bonn #. & W. Looe 124 Young pullock and 
conger cels me taken with a rod and line. 

Pullock, var. Put-1oc. Pullony, ebs. f. 
Putoxy 2 (sausage). Pullorie, obs. f. P1rntony. 

+Putlous, @. Obs. rere. [f. L. pudlus dark- 
coloured +-ovs.] Of dark calour; blackish. 

31698 B. Atuen in @4it, Trans, XX. 377 The Body is of a 
Pullons Colour. 

Pull-over. [f. phir. éo pull over: see Putt v.J 

1. The action or an act of pulling over or from 
side to side; alsa aéérié. or as adj. having the 
function of puiling over. 

(1894 Westin. Gaz. 10 Jan. 6/1 The overhead line is on one 
side uf the street only, there are no cross or pull-over wires. 

2. A gap in the coast sand-hills where vehicles 
can be pulled ever te the beach; a cart-road over 
asea-bank., /aa/ (Eastern counties). 

1883 Lincoln Chrou.16 Mar., The sea swept over the poll- 
over at Sutton, ¢€1900 EK. Plracock] in Zug. Dial, Dect. 
s.v., There is a broad, but very heavy poll-over opposite 
the New Inn and Vine Hotels at Skeguess. 

3. Hal-making, A silk or felt cover or nap drawn 
over a hat body; also, a hat so made. 

1875 in Knicur Dict. Alech. 

Pullow, obs. variant of Pinau. 

Pull-piece, -rod: see Putt-. 

Pulls (pulz), sé, £7.) 2. dia’. [app. = MDu., 
M¥Flem. pole, peule, puele, pole, Du. peul husk, 
shell, pod.] ‘he chaff or husks of rapeseed, pulse, 
or grain. 

1788 W. Mansuat. Forksh. 11. 40 The seed is cured..in 
the chaff or pods—provincially, ‘pulls’. 2s. Gloss., Pud/s, 
the shells or chaff of rape and other pulse. 1877 //odderness 
Gloss., Pudés, the husks of oats. 


Pulls, s4. p/.2 (f. Putt v.J Short straw which 
falls out when the straight straw is drawn; also 
called pull-fatls: sce PuLt- 2; also, heads of corn 
broken off from the stalks in threshing. 

1844 Jrul. RK. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 268 The straw here 


| weighed. .does not include the short and broken, which goes 


away in what is technically termed ‘ falls‘ or pulls. 1876 
Wid- Yorks, Gloss., /udts, most usually applied to the heads 
of corn dispersed on a barn-floor, after thrashing. 


Pull-stroke to Pull-trigger: see PuLL-. 


Pullulant (po'lidlant), a. [ad. L. pudluline- 
ent, pr. pple. of puliuldre: see next.] Budding. 

1889 Scots Observer 4 Jan., Certain pullolant ééauekes of 
dehnition, 1907 Daily Chron. 8 Aug. 3/1 Where we find a 
pullulant world of new ambitions aa brilliant promises, 

Pullulate (po'lidle't), v Also 7 -at. [f. L. 
pullulat-, ppl. stem of pullulére to sprout out, 
spring forth, spread, grow, increase, f. pud/ul-us, 
dim, of pzud/us young of any animal, chick.] 

L. inir. a. Of a growing part, shoot, or bud: 


To came forth, sprout out, bud. 

1619 H. Hutton Folites Anat. (Percy Soc.) 50 Yet they, 
more uigent, whiles he would conceale, Like Hydra’s heads 
did pullulate, renew. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. //ist, 1. 253 
Beneath the bark of a tree they pullulate into hranches. 
1842 Mlackw. Mag. 11. 723 Others whose pinions are but 
just beginning to pullulate. 1872 T. Hixcxs in Pop. Sct. 
fev. X1. 339 The sexual buds of the zoophyte. .sometinies 
--pullulate ae a portion of the common substance, 

b. Of asced: To sprout, to germinate. Of a 
plant er animal: Te send ont sheots or buds, to 
propagate itself by budding ; to breed, to multiply: 
now usually with the connotation of rapid increase. 

x6a1 I. Grancea £xf, Eccles. vii. 12.175 The swellings and 
diseases of the body, whose root remaineth still within, and 
EE alae againe after the same, or some other manner. 1657 

V. Morice Coena quasi Kowwh xi. 130 Seed doth not pullo- 
Jate but after some little time. 1891 Du Mavaiex P. /bdetson 
14 Those rampant, many-footed things that pullulate in 
damp and darkness under big flat stones. 

c. Path. To put farth morbid growths. 

1775 Nouase in PAil. Trans. UXV1. 438 The surface of the 
intestines... began to puilulate, throwing up small grains of 
flesh from every point. 

. intr, are and jig. a. To he developed or 
produced as offspring, te spring up abundantly. 

1657 Fitz-Brtan Gd. Old Cause dress'd in prim. Lustre 
(659) 6 Superstition.. would in time have pollulated, and 
budded forth afresh. 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad, Bees (1733) I 
89 [They] may..see good spring up and pullulate from evil, 
as naturally as chickens do from eggs. 1890 Times 6 Oct., 
One of those lower forms of Christianity which pullulate so 
freely in the religious soil of the United States. 


PULMO-. 


b. intr. Te teem, toa swarm. 

1835 Soutury Doctor xc. III. 153 ‘The Egyptian mind 
scems always to have pullulated with superstition, 1883 
W. H. Russet in 19¢h Cent. Sept. 4go As to the beggars, 
they pullolate in the place. ; 

Nence Pu'llulating £//. a., budding, sprouting. 

1738 Wansvrton Div, Legat. u. vi. 1, 277 Religious liberty 
which would have stifled this pullulating Evil in the Seed. 
1819 G, S. Faner Disfensations (1823) 1. 3&4 In our own 
evil days of rankly pullulating heresy and blasphemy. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1, 183 In the fresh 
pollolating grains of the glume. 


Pullulation (pelizléfon). [n. ofaction fram 
PULLULATE v.: see -ATION.] The action of pulln- 
lating; sprouting, germination; generation, produc- 


tion. Also, the produel of this ; offspring, progeny. 
1641 R. Brooke “ag. Efise. u. vi 87 Some of these Tenets 
-. have beene the base pollolations of spirits enslaved to 
false ends. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 29 The 
Generations or Pullulations of the Heavenly and Earthly 
Nature. a 1677 Hate Pron. Orig. Alan, 11. iL 257 In some 
places. .especially between the Tropicks, such a Pollulation 
uf Menand Beasts may be supposed tobe. 1890 E. Jouxson 
Rise Christendom 123 Virtues then fructify; in their pullo- 
lation, purity of heart is acquired. : 
b. sfec. in Bio’, Generation er reproduction by 


budding ; in Patk.: see quot. 1897. 

1822-34 Good's Study Ated. (ed. 4) I. 22 Granvlatin 
pullolations..consist of exudations of pea, eee Tinee 
from the vessels, 1857 BerKevev Cryptog. Bol. xiv. 23 ‘Whe 
formation of a new cell by pollulation from the walls.” 1897 
Syd, Soe. Lex., Pudlulation, budding, or sprouting. Also, a 
morbid growth or spronting of tissue. 

Pull-up-. [f-vbl.phr. 4opedlup: seePuLiz. 31¢.] 

1. The act of pulling up a horse or vehicle; a 
sudden step; hence fig. 

1854 Mrs. Gasket North & S. xviii, All his business 

lans had received a check,a sudden pull-up, 1883 Fr. M. 

EARD Contyad. xxaiv, Next they heard wheels, and the 
pull up at the door. k . 

2. A place for pulling up; a slopping-place for 
riders or drivers. Also atérié. 

1887 Advertisement, This inn affords one of the most 
tempting positions for a pull-up house en the road. 1899 
Daily News 27 May 4/1 A humble little coffee-shop, which 
is a good pull-up for carmen. 1902 Daily Chron. 30 Apr. 8/1 
A favourite ‘pull up’ for cyclists, 

Pually-hauly (pu'lijh9'li),a.and sd. collog. Also 
pulley-, -hawl(e)y, pull’e-haul’e. [f. Putt v. 
+ lau. v.+-¥.) a. ad/. Consisting of, or char- 
acterized by, pulling and hauling. b. sé. The 


action er work of pulling and hauling. 

a. 1820 Sporting Mag. VI. 192 1t was a complete pully 
hawly cuntest on the part of Martin. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northants. Gloss. 5. v.,'l hate such pully-hawly-wark’. 

b. 3785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Fongue s.v., To have a game 
at Dey, toromp with women. 18770. Rev. CXLIL. 
69 The ropes with which the old Norsemen played their 
favourite game of pully-hauly against one another. 1906 
Femple Bar Mag. Jan. 57 There is the halliard-chanty, 
sung when the topsail or topgallant yards are being hoisted 
by pully-hauly or strength of arm. d 

Hence Pully-han‘l v., to pull or haul with all 
one’s strength; Pully-hau-ling v//. sé, (in quot. 
1872 applied to unskilful bell-ringing). 

1872 Et.cacompy Ch. Bells Devon, etc. iii, 225 Hence it is, 
by way of ridicule, called ‘Pully hauling. 1880 Daily Ted. 
go Nov., Then commenced such a scrimmage for the 
mastery, such a pully-hauling and kicking of shins, as was 
remembered for months after. 1894 MNorthrund. Gloss., 
Pully-haad, to pull by main force. 1899 Mary Kinasiey 
W, African Sk. iti. 7g When the boys are pully-hauling [a 
trec] down the slope. 

Pullyn(e, obs. form of Putten}. 

Pullysh(e, -yssho, ebs, forms of Potisx wv, 

+Pulme. 0és. rare. (ad. L. pulno.] The lungs. 

1553 Upate tr. Gesinus? Anat, A vj/1 Here foloweth of 
the Pulme, called of some, the Lightes and Lounges, 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1, xviii. 27 Meu ees that it [Veronica] will 
heale all vicers, inflammations and hannes of the Pulme or 
Lunges. 

+Pu‘lment. 0¢s. Also 4 polment. [ad. L. 
pulnent-um sauce, condiment; food generally.] 

1, Pottage. ' 

¢ 1a50 Gen. & Ex. 190 Esau fro felde cam, $a3 dis pulment, 
hunger him nam, 13.. £. £. Adfit. P. B. 628 At pis ilke 
poynte sum polment to make. 7485 Cantey Gold. a pee 
{She] delyneryd to hym brede and the pulmente that she had 
boyled. 1514 Barcray Cyt. 6 Uplondyshat. 3 Sterynge the 
pulment Of peese or frument, a noble meete for tent. 

2. A poultice or the like. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 256/1 Take 
pulverisatede Chalcke, put therto Vineger, and make theraf 
a pulmente, spreade it on a cloth and apply it theron. /6id. 
256/a Boyle Oatenmeale in Vineger, tll that resemble a 


thicke pulmente, or pappe, and applye this thereon. 

+Pulmenta-rious, @. Ods. rave, [f. L. 
pulbnentéri-s of the nature of a relish +-ous,)} 

1656 Brount Glostogr., Pudmentarious, of or belonging to, 
or made with, Pottage or Gruel, 

Pulmo- (pv‘lme), shortened from PotLmont-, 
combining form of L. psdimo, pulmon-em lung ; 
occurring in various terms of zoalegy, anatomy, 
etc., as || Pulmobranchiee (-breenki,7Z) 5d.f/., lung- 
sacs: see quots.; hencePulmobra‘nchial, Pulmo- 
branchiate ad/s., having, or aeee by means 
of, pulmobranchiz. Pulmo-ca‘rdiaca.[Carprac], 
pertaining to the (left) lung and heart (see quot.). 
Pulmo-cutaneous a. (CuTangous], pertaining to 


PULMONAD. 


or supplying the lungs and skin: applied to two 
main arterial trunks in the frog, from each of 
which arises a pulmonary and a cutaneous artery. 
Pulmo-ga‘stric @., pertaining to the (left) Ing 
and stomach (see quot.). Pulmoga‘steropod, 
-ga‘stropod, a. belonging to the Pulmogastero-poda, 
the pulmonate or air-breathing gastropods; sd, one 
ofthese. Pulmograde [after PLANTIGRADE, etc.], 
a. belonging to the Pu/mo'grada, a synonym of 
Discophora or jelly-fishes, so called from their 
swimming by alternate expansion and contraction 
of the body, resembling that of the lungs in 
breathing; 56. a pulmograde hydrozoon, a jelly- 
fish, Pulmo-hepa‘tle a, [fleparic], pertaining 
to the lung and liver (see qnot.). Pulmo‘meter 
[-4ETER], an instrament for measuring the capacity 
of the lungs, a spirometer; so Pulmo'metry, 
measurement of the capacity of the lungs, spiro- 
metry. Pulmo-tra‘cheate a., breathing by means 
of lung-sacs (or lung-books) as well as tracheal 
tubes, as the majority of spiders. 

1875 Camerivce in facycl, Brit, I. 272/2 Arachnids 
breathe by. .*pudmo-dranchiz, said to bea compound of the 
gill of fish and the lung of mammals. 1897 Syd, Soc. Lev, 
fulmo-branchiz, the modified gills of certain. animals 
(Arachnids, air-breathing Mollusca) adapted for air-breath- 
ing. 3890 Cent. Dict, *Pudmobranchial. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Pulmo-branchial, (841 Penny Cycl XIX. 119 
*Pulmobranchiata, M. de Blainville’s name for his first 
order of his second subclass of his Afalacozoa.) 1841 
T. R. Jones Amine. Aingd. 403 All the *pulmobranchiate 
Gasteropoda are not terrestrial; our fresh waters abound 
with various species that respire air by a similar cun- 
trivance, 1890 Bittincs Vad. dled. Dict., "Pudmo-cardiac 
region, portion of thorax where the heart is covered bya 
thin Inyer of lung. 1871 Huxiev Anat. Vert. Anim iv. 185 
‘The hindermost, or *pulimo-cutancous, passage ends in the 
pulmonary and the cutaneous arteries, 1875 Iluxuey & 
Martin Elen, Biol, (1877) 176 The apparently simple 
branches into which the érvwacus arteriosus divides, arc, in 
fact, each made up of three separate trunks, the pulmo- 
cutaneous trunk behind, the aortic arch in the middle and 
the carotid trunk in front. 2890 Bittinas Nat, Aled, Dict, 
*Pudmo-gastrie region, region of thorax where an edge of 
tbe left lung lics over the stomach and spleen, 1842 Branne 
Dict. Sei, ete, *Pulmogrades .. the name of a tribe of 
Acalephans. 1843 OwEN Contd. Anat, dnuzert, 106. 1848 
FE. Fornes Naked-eyed Meduse 75 Vhe affinities of the 
Pulmograde Acalephx. 1 Bactines Nar, Aled. Dict., 
*Pulmo-hepatic region, region of thorax where an edge 
of lung covers the liver. 1814 E. Kenvisu (¢f//e) An 
account of Bathe.. with the Description of a_*Pulmo- 
meter, nnd Cases showing its utility in ascertaining the 
state of the Lungs in Diseases of the Chest, 1870S. GEE 
Ausenll, § Percuss. \. ii, (1893) 35 Instruments which 
have been invented for registering the respiratory move- 
ments and powers:. .spirometers, pulmometers, pneumato- 
maters, anapnographs. 1857 Dunatison Aled. Lex. 5. v. 
Sprronreter, This mode of measurement has been called 
Spirometry, as it was formerly called *Pulmometry. 

Pulmonad (pxlménxd), adv. Anat. [f. L. 
puluo, pulmon- lng +-ad as in DEXTRAD.] To- 


wards or to the lungs. 

1808 Baactay Jfuscular Motions 232 That which from 
the system carries the sanguineous finid pulmonad, or to- 
wards the lungs; and that which from the lungs carries it 
systemad, or towards tbe system. 

Pulmonal (po‘lménal), @  [ad. mod.L. 
pulnondal-is (irrep. for pulnténdris), f. pulmo, 
pulnon-em lung: see- AL] = PULMONARY a. 

1856-8 W. Ciark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 571 Respira- 
tion in some tracheal, in others pulmonal, 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 149 The lung has no pu}monal artery. 

Pulmonar (pelménis), 2. [ff L. type 
*pulnonar-is, f. pilmo, -monem lung: see -aR.] 
Ilaving lungs or analogous organs; pulmonate ; 
spee. belonging to the arachnid order Pelmonaria, 

|| Pulmonaria (pzlmonéorria). Bot, [med.L. 
fem. (se. Aerba) of L. pelucnari-us beneficial to 
the lungs, f. pzlvzo, pulmon-em lung; so called 
from its assumed virtue in curing disease of the 
lungs, ns supposed ta be indicated by the spotted 
leaves resembling the lungs.) A genus of bora- 
ginaceous plants; lungwort. 

The British species is P. officinalis, Bugloss Cowslip. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens 1. Ixxxv. 125 This herb is called of the 
Apothecaries .. Pudmonaria and Pulmonalis, in Latine 
Pulmonis herba, that is to say Lungewurt, or the herbe for 
the lunges. 1753 Cuampers Cyci, Sufp. s.v., The common 
spotted pulmonaria, or..sage of Jerusalem, is esteemed an 
excellent medicine in many of the disorders of the lungs. 
178 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. (1794) 178 Gromwell, 
Pulmonaria, Cerinthe, and Viper’s Bugloss, have the tube 
of the corolla naked. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 173/a The 
Pulmonarias are amongst our most interesting spring flowers. 

+ Pulmonarrious, 2. Ods. rarem°. [fas 
prec. +-0u8.] (See qnot.) 

1658 Pritts, Pulmonarious, diseased in the Lungs. 

| Pulmonarium (pvlmonéorism). L£utom. 
Pl. -ia. [mod.L., nent. of L. pulmdnarius : see 
prec.] A membrane separating the ventral and 
dorsal parts of the abdomen in some insects, and 
containing the spiracles or respiratory openings, 

2826 Kirav & Sp. Zn fomod, U1. xxxvi. 713 If you examine 
the abdomen of the mole-cricket.., you will easily discover 
the true spiracles in the folds of the pu/monarium, which 
separates the back of that part from the belly. 
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Pulmonary (palmdnari), a (sd.) [ad L. 
pulniniri-us, f. pulmo, pulmon-em ling: see 
-any!, Cf. F. pubnonaire.} 

1. Of, pertaining to, situated in, or connected 
with the lungs. (Chiefly Azaz.) 

Pulmonary artery, the main artery, or each of its two 
branches (right and left), which conveys the blood from the 
heart to the lungs for acration. _/". efrcu/ation, the course 
of the blood from the heart to the Jungs and hack to the 
heart, as distinguished from the general or systemrte circula- 
tion. P. valves, a wame for the three semilunar valves at 
the entrance of the pulmonary artery. P. veins, the veins 
which convey the aerated blood from the lungs to the heart. 

1704 J. Harris “er. Techn. 1, Pulmonary Vessels, ace 
those which carry the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, 
and back again,..the Pulmonary Vein, and the Pulmonary 
Artery. 1979 PAil. Trans. LXIX. 351 A Jarger animal 
imparts a greater quantity of its pulmonary air to the 
inflamunable air, 1826 Goon &4. Nat, (1834) 1. 306 The 
blood is first received into the heart on the pulmonary side. 
1848 Quain stmat. (ed. 5) 1149 Each bronchial tube. enters 
a distinct pulmonary lobule, within which it undergoes still 
further division, and at last ends in the small cellular 
recesses nained the air cells or pulinonary cells. 

b. Constituting a lung or lung-like organ; of 
the nature of a lung. /’ulmonary pouch, sac, a 
lung-sac, 

1834 Zenny Cyc? 11. 232/1 The external apertures of these, 
termed spiracles, ..are transverse chinks, corresponding in 
number with the pulmonary pouches [in Arafurda), 1872 
Mivarr vem, clnat. 13 Respiration of air by pulmonary 
sacs is neither universal in man's sub-kingdom, nor unknown 
out of it 

e. Carried on by means of lungs. 

1826 Kinny & Srp. Entomol. 111. xxvii 50 Vet their 
{birds"} respiration is perfectly pulmonary, 1869 Gr.t.More 
tr. Mignier's Rept. & Birds Introd, 5 Vo be succeeded by 
pulmonary respiration. 

2. Occurring in or affecting the lungs (chiefly 
Path.) ; of or pertaining to discase of the lungs. 

3727-42 Cuasmers Cych, Pulmonary cansumption, or con- 
sumption of the lungs. 1793 Brvvors Consumption 139 
Giving the pulmonary ulcers an opportunity to heal. 1836-41 
Branne CAeen. (ed. 5) 364 In some pulmonary complaints, 
the respiration of air eval tainted by the admixture of 
chlorine has been resorted toasa stimulant, 1877 Ronerts 
fandbs, Med. 1.17 ‘Vhe dusky or livid hue of some cardiac 
and pulmonary diseases. 

b. Affected with or subject to lung-disease, esp. 
consumption; consumptive. Also /ransf. Of the 
quality associated with the consumptive. 

1843 Thackeray Jiréare Paturot, Fond of inventing such 
suffering angels. .pale, pious, pulmonary, crossed in love, of 
course. 3862 — /’Asirp ii, 1f you wanta pulmonary romance, 
the present won't suit you. 1896 A Mdbntt’s Syst. Med.1. 281 
Inchned to regard the voyage..as unsuitable to the 
pulmonary invalid. 

3. Zool. Having lungs, lung-saes, or pulmonary 
organs; distinguished fram fracheary,as pulmonary 
arachiids; also, distinguished from éranuchiate, as 
pulmonary or pulmonate wolluses. 

1833 Dovurtepay in Entomol. Mag. 1.278 We could never 
separate the Pulmonary from the Trachean Arachnida, or 
Branchiferous from the Pulmonary Gasteropod Mollusca. 


B. sé. 


+1. = Pusonarta, [COV. pelonaire (Cotgr.).] 

1658 Pruttirs, Pufronary, the herb Lungwort. | 

2. Zeo?. A pulmonary arachnidan, as a spider or 
a scorpion. 

3835 Kiray ffab, & dust, Anim, 11, xix. 281 Latreille.. 
divides his Arachnidans into two Orders, Pxdonarres, or 
those that breathe hy g7//s, and 7rachearfes, or those that 
breathe by s/raedes in connection with frachez. 

Pulmonate (pz'liménet), a (sh.) Zool. [ad. 
mod.L, pulnténdt-us, f. pulme, -mdn-em lung : see 
-ATE? 2, In F, put/moné.] Waving lungs, as the 
higher vertebrates, or lnng-like respiratory organs, 
as the orders Pulmonala of gastropod molluses 
and Pulmonaria of arachnids. b. sé. A pulmon- 
ate mollusc (or, less usually, arachnid), 

1842 Branne Dict, Sci.ete., Pulmonates, Pulmouata, the 
name of an order of Gastropodous Mollusks, including 
those which breathe air, 286a Dana Afan. Geol. ui. 763 
As late as the Carboniferous period there were only reptiles, 
insects, and pulmonate mollusks. 1883 EK. R. Lankester 
in Encycl. Brit. XVV. 663/2 There is one genus of slug-like 
Pulmonates which frequent the sea-coast. 

So (in same sense) Pu‘lmonated a. 

3841 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd, 410 In the Snail and the 
generality of pulmonated Gasteropoda, a 1854 15, Forpes 
Lit, Papers i. (1855) 22 Theabsence of pulmonated vertebrata 
from the older formations should be expected, 

Pulmoni- (pelmé«ni), the full combining form 
of L. pulmo, pulmdn-em lung, as in Pulmoni- 
branchiate, Pulmo’nigrade, adjs. and sés.: see 
pulmobranchiate, pulmograde under PULMo-. 

1847 Wesster, *Pulmonibranchiate, having the branchiza 
formed for breathing air...(A term applied to certain mol- 
lusks.) 1864 did, Pulnonibranchiate, one of an order of 
mollusks having the branchia:formed for breathing air. 1846 
Patterson Zool. 36 The term *pulmonigrades has been 
applied to these animals [gelatinous Medusa). 

{ Pulmonia (polmeania). Path. [mod.L., f. 
L. pulmin-em lung. In F. pulmonie, in 16th c. 
poulmonie.) A name for disease of the Inngs. 

2844 W. Irvine in Life & Left. (1866) II. 320 In this 
state of mind she was attacked by measles and pulmonia. 
1857 Duncuson Med. Lex., Pulinonia, Phthisis pulmonalis, 
Pneumonia. 1858 Mayne F.rfos. Lex, Fulmonta, old 
term the same as Peripnenmonia, 


} 


PULP. 


+Pulmo-niac, 2. Obs. rave". [irreg. f. L. 
pulmon-em lang, after words from Gr., as cardiac, 
demontac.| = ULMONIC a, 3. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disf.1. xiv. 28 Some Medicaments 
.-corrohorate some parts by a specifical virtue, as Cephalick 
..the bead. « Pulmoniack, Hepatick, the Lungs, Liver [etc.}. 

Pulmonian (polméeniin), Zoot. [f. L. pred- 
mon-em lung +-1AN.] A pulmonate gastropod. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XIV, 322/1, 1. Nudibranchians..4. Pul- 
monians without an operculum... 5, Operculated Pulmonians. 

Pulmonic (pelmgnik), a (54) [a F. 
pulmonique (Paré 16th c.), f. as prec. ; see -1¢.] 

1. = PrLMovary a. 1. 

igoz W. Cowrnr in PAL Trans, XXII. 1433 Liquors.. 
Injected into the Pulmonick Arteries pass to their Veins, 
1794 Suttivan Hfew Nat. 1. 265 Vhe pulmonic sir..sent 
forth by respiration, 1799 J. Baicey in Wed. Feud, (s800) 
ILI. 128 The blood is propelled with less energy to the 
pulinunic system, 1854 Hususan in Orr's Cree. Se. 1, Org 
Nat. 63 This ventricle receives its blood partly from a 
systenuc, partly from a pulmonic auricle. 

2. = }'ULMONARY a. 2. 

166r [sce Putsontcat, quot. 1653). 1666 G, TTarvey Aforl, 
Aangl, xxviv (1672) 68 Pulmonique Consumption, or Con- 
sumption of the Lungs, 1725 Curve //ealth i. § 5 (1787) 9 
Subject to nervous or pulmonick distempers. 1800 A/ed, 
Grud, \V. 292 Where pulmonic inflammation was dreaded. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin, Aled, xiv. 151 Kor mouths 
together the pulmonic symptoms prevailed. 

3. Remeriial or curative in disease of the lungs; 
good for Ihe lungs. ? Oés. 

1694 Saumon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 187/2 Tincture of 
Guajacum, or Pock-wood..is Pulmonick, and profitable 
against Catarrhs, : 

B. sé. 1. A remedy for disease of the lungs; a 
medicine good for the lungs. ? Ofs. 

1694 Sanmon Fate's Dispens, (1713) 17/1 Tt is a good 
Pulmonick, profitable against the Phthisick, Consumption, 
Pining, 1710 T. Futcur Phare Exctentp. 273 Our truce 
Pulmonics consist of such Particles as..cannot be. .assimu- 
Jated by it [the blood}, f i 

2. A person subject to or affeeled with disease of 
the lungs; a consumptive person. 

@ 1735 ArautTHNorT(T,), Pulinonicks are subject to consump- 
tions, and the old to asthmas. 1893 A dia, Bren, Dispat.h 
1 Apr, 2'2 Passing the winter at that recruiting ground for 
pulmunics—the Cape. 

+ Pulmocnical, ¢. 04s. 
= prec, adj. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr, Chirurg, 55/1 Autumne, 
enimye to all pulmonicalle woundes, 1599 — tr. Gatel- 
hour's Bh Physicke ws/1 [Recipe for] a Pulmonicall 
potione. 1658 K. Warte tr. Digdy's Potd, Symp. (1660) 40 
Half of them who dye in London, dye of phthisicall and 
pulmonicall distempers [1661 cited by vEiyn Ficetfuetum 
13 a5 * mumonie ‘}.. 1670 Brounr Glosseg™, (ed. 3), Prdnio- 
yucal, belonging to the Lungs or Lights. 

Pulmoniferows (pzlmoni‘feras), @. Zool. [f. 
1. piedmon-ent ung + -FEROUS.] Bearing or having 
lungs (or lung-like organs); pulmonate; sfec. 
belonging to the group Pelmonifera (= Pulmo- 
nata) of gastropod mollnses. 

1835-6 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 62t/2 The pulmonifernus 
Mollusca, 1851-9 Broverie in Mfan. Sci. Eng. goo The 
terrestrial or pulmoniferous Mollusca (land-shells), 

b. Containing the lings or lung-sacs. 

1890 Cent. Dict. sv, The pulmoniferous somites of an 
arachnidan, 

So Pulmo‘nifer, a pulmoniferous gastropod. 

Pulmono-, irreg. combining form of L. pulmo, 
-6n-em lung, sometimes used instead of PULMONT- or 
Peumo-, as in Pulmonobra‘nehiate, -branehous 
(-braenkas) adjs. = pilmobranchiate; Pulmono- 
ga‘stropod a. and s., puduogastrofod (Cent. 
Diet.) : see PULMO-. 

1824 J. E. Grav in Ann, Pailos, Aug. 107 On the Nataral 
Arrangement of the Pulmonobranchous Mollusca, 1849 
Crate, Pudnonobranchiate, belonging to the order Pulmono- 
branchiata, 1855 Anight's Hug. Cyci., Nat, Hist. UL 65 
Affording a good character for dividing the Land Pulmono- 
branchous Mollusca into two families, 

Puip (pelp), sb. [ad. L. pulpa the fleshy 
portion of the animal body; also, the pulp of 
fruit, the pith of waod: cf. F. foz/fe (R. Estienne 


1539), polpe, pulpe (Cotgr. 1611).] A soft, moist, 
omogeneous or formless substance or mass: in 
various applications. 

1. The fleshy succulent part of a fruit; also, the 
soft pith in the interior of the stem of a plant. 

1563 Hytu Art Garden. (1593) 154 Gourds without seeds, 
hauing onely but asoft pulpe within, 1578 Lyte Dedoens 
te Ixxxix, Bs The right Fenell hath round knottie stalkes 
--filled with a certaine white pithe or light pulpe. 1605 
Tinme Quersi?, m1. 179 Take the marrow or pulp of cassia. 
1712 E. Cooks Moy. S. Sea 338 There is arate Sort like a 

suran, bas a white Pulp. 3788 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
vii. (1794) 74 note, The apple also has a firmer pulp. 1832 
Tzxnyson Pal. Art (ed. 1833) li, Ambrosial pulps and juices. 

2. Any soft muscular or fleshy part of an animal 
body; the fleshy part of the limbs, hands, finger- 
tips, ete.; the soft substance of internal parts ot 
organs, as the spleen, the intervertebral disks, ete. ; 
the soft nervous substance which fills the interior 
cavity of a tooth, 5 f 

(This may have been the earliest sense in Eng., as in L.) 

161r Cotcr., Polpe, the pulpe; brawne or fleshie part of 
the hodie, 16x5 Crooxs Body of Afan 815 These two 
together with the fourth doe make the pulpe or calfe of the 


[f. as prec, + -AL.] 


PULP. 


Leg, 1685 Bovis Ang. Notion Nat. 297 If..you carefully 
stop the upper Orifice with the Pulp of your Finger. 1713 
Stre.e Guard, No. 26 6 It is not for me to celchrate the 
lovely height of her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips. 
1835-6 Todd's Cyel. Anat. \. 311/2 There wasa gelatinous 
niles analogous to the pulps which secrete teeth. 1848 
CarrenteR Anim. Phys. 144 The matter composing this 
little body, which is termed the pulp, is gradually converted 
into the ivory of the tooth. 1858 O. W. Honmes Aut. 
Breakf-t. ix. (1883) 183 He..touched the..corner of his 
right eye with the pulp of his middle finger. d 

3. A soft formless mass; esp. of disintegrated 
organic matter, produced by moistcning and 
trituration or by boiling. 

1676 Woattoce Cyder (1691) 108 One end..may serve to 
contain the fruit, the other the vessels for the pulp. 2692 
Sta T. P, Buouxt £ss. 67 ‘They boy] the bodies of their 
Dead, and afterwards pound themto a pulpe. 1792 7ravs, 
Soc. Arts X. 145 Nine acres of the land..was almost an 
entire pulp. 1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org, Bodies 839 A 
determinate quantity of potatoes was reduced with water to 
apulp, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxviii. (1856) 346 The 
trodden paths around our ship are in muddy pulp, adhering 
tothe boots, 1868 Ap. LS. Conmmmissioner Agric. (1869) 
161 Beet pulp for fattening cattle. : 

b. sfec. The fibrous material, as linen, wood, 
etc., reduced to a soft uniform mass, from which 


paper is manufactured; paper-pulp. 

1727-41 Cuampens Cyed sv. Pager, Paper is chiefly made 
among us of linen or hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water, 
1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 377 The most eligible 
mode of adjusting the thickness of the paper would be by 
varying the proportion of the surface of the cylinder, whic! 
is covered with pulp. 1846 M¢CuLtocn Ace. Brit, Empire 
(1854) I. 749 The first idea of a machine for converting pulp 
into paper, originated in France, the inventor being an in- 
genious workman of the name of Louis Robert. 1862 
Fraser's Mag. Nov. 637 It is only necessary to put the wood 
into one end of the machine, and take out at the other the 
pulp ready for being converted into paper. 2 Westu, 
Gaz, 27 May 9/3 Rags are no longer available in sufficient 
quantities for paper-making. Hence the resource to veget- 
able fibres such as wood-pulp...Experts regard the pulp 
re-made from old newspapers as about equal to calico pulp. 

e. Ore pulverized and mixed with water, in 
which condition the dross is washed out ; slimes. 
Dry pulp, dry crashed ore. 

1837 J.T. Saran tr. Vicat’s Mortars 164 Each of these 
being hollowed in the middle like a funnel, received a fluid 
pulp, composed, .of clay and water, 187a Ravmonp Sfatisé, 
Mines & Mining 137 The bullion, pulp, and tailings were 
tested by assay. 1877 /67d. 24 Ten pans, holding 1 ton each 
of dry pulp, 

4. jig. a, Appearance of pulpiness (of texture). 

18or Fuseti in Lect, Parnt, ii, (1848) 383 The beauties of 
oil-colour, its glow, its juice, its richness, its pulp. 

b. Something of a ‘ pulpy’ character, without 
stability, strength, or ‘ backbone’. 

1878 ‘I. L. Cuvier Potnted Papers 164 The difference is 
clearly marked between the boy who has moral pluck and 
the boy who is mere pulp, 

5. attrib. and Comd. a. esp. in technical terms 
referring (@) to the preparation of pulp for making 
paper (sense 3b), as pulp-chest, factory, industry, 
-strainer, -ware, pulp-making sb. and adj., pulp- 
made adj.; or (6) to the pulp of the teeth (sense 2), 
as pulp-cell, -fssure, etc.; also pulp-assay (sense 
3¢), pulp-hole, -pit,etc. b. Spec. Comb.: pulp- 
board, a kind of millboard made directly from 
paper-pulp, instead of being made like pasteboard 
from paper; pulp-boiler, = pulp-digester ; pulp- 
canal, the pulp-cavity in the fang of a tooth; 
pulp-capping, the covering the soft interior of 
a tooth by artificial means; pulp-cavity, -cham- 
ber, the space in the interior of a tooth which 
contains the pulp; pulp-digester, a machine for 
teducing paper-stock and obtaining the fibre free 
from extraneous matter; pulp-dresser, -engine, 
-grinder, -machine, machines used in the pre- 
paration of paper-pulp; pulp-meter, an apparatus 
for measuring the amount of pulp required for a 
specified thickness of paper ; pulp-mill, a mill in 
which wood is reduced to paper-pulp; also, a 
factory in which pulping is carried on; pulp- 
nodule, -stone, an excrescence of dentine in the 
pulp-cavity of 4 tooth; pulp-washer, a machine 
for removing impurities from paper-pulp ; pulp- 
wood, wood suitable for making paper-pulp. 

1881 Raymono Afining Gloss., *Pulp-assay, the assay of 
samples taken from the pulp after or during crushing, 1882 
Rep.toHo. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S.123 Pulp assays averaging 
ahout $130 per ton. 1 Let. to Editor fr. Jas. Spicer § 
Sons, There are strawboards, made, (as the name implies) 
fron straw, and *pulp boards, (white and coloured), various 

ualities, all made direct from the pulp. — Let. 7. 7. 

ckenson & Co.,A Millboard is a Pulp Board of a dark 
color, made from old Rope, Bagging, ete., and also finished 
by mechanical pressure, without the aid of paste. 1845 
Owen Odontography \1. Deser. Plates 16 The large central 
vascular or “pulp canals, 1875 Deutal Cosmos XV11. 507 
The success atendlage pale Pa, 1840 Owen Odonto- 
graphy I. u. iv. 245 The *pulp-cavity in old teeth becomes 
occupied hy a coarse bone, 1872 L. P, Mrreoitn Zeeth 
(1878) 54 Each [tooth] is supplied with blood vessels 
and nerves, which unite in a common pa chamber. 
1853 Une Dict. Arts 11.350 A box..kept full of pulp from 
the *"pulp-chest, 1893 Mesto. Gaz 2 Mar. 9/1 The 
Factory Inspectors... never see the *pulp-holes where all 
the had jam and lemon-peel are thrown. 1858 GnreNER 
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Gunnery 387 From the *pulp-made cartridge paper. 90% 
Westm. Gaz, 31 Oct. 2/1 Probably in the near future half 
the sawing-mills and paper- and *pulp-making mills which 
supply Europe will be transferred to Finland from Norway 
and Germany. 1853 Ure Dict, Arts 11. 350 The “pulp- 
meter which 1s driven in connection with the paper machine, 
1898 Daily News ae 5/7 We has started *pulp mills 
and lumber mills, and he has made other waliable mineral 
finds, 1872 L. P. Merrortn eeth (1878) 132 It is a very 
hard matter to decide whether “pulp nodules exist or not. 
1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Aug. 528/1 The [coffee-] bean 
falls over into a sieve below, and the skin is dragged behind 
the cylinder and escapes by a spout to the “pulp-pit. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VV.-742 \rregular calcification, with 
the formation of *pulp-stones, frequently leaves some living 
pulp. 1900 Montreal li'tiness 13 Feb. 4/5 The tariff of 
dues on *pulpwood. 1901 Wrst. Gaz. 2 Apr. 6/2 The 
district .. contains a great pulpwood forest, besides 
3,000,000,000 ft. of pinewood. P 

Pulp, v._ [f. Punp sé., in various senses.] 

1. ¢rans. To reduce to pulp or toa pulpy mass, 

1662 [see Purine]. 1683 Tryon IWay to Health xv. (1697) 
368 Conserve of Old-Red-Roses pulped. 1741 Compl. Fan. 
Piece \. ii, 122 Some love the Gooseherries only mashed, 
not pulped through a Sieve. 1895 Hncyel. Brit, (ed. 9) 1. 
327/t By pulping the roots and mixing them with a fult 
allowance of chaff, every animal gets its fill, 1898 QO. ev. 
Apr. 378 The whole work, of which 10,000 copies had been 
prepared, was seized by Savary and pulped, 

+2. To make pulpy, give a pulpy appearance to. 

1704 SteeLe Lying Lover tu, That [patch] so low on the 
Cheeks pulps the Flesh too much. 

3. To remove the surrounding pulp from (coffee- 
beans, or the like). 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts VIL 180 The saving of time in 
pulping, peeling, picking it [coffee] clean. 1793 B. Enwaros 
Hest [nd. 11. v.1v 295 The other mode is to pulp it [the 
coffee} immediately as it comes from the tree, 3894 [see 
Pecrer 2], a 

4. intr, To become pulpy, to swell with juice. 

1818 Keats Soug,' Mush, Hush ! tread softly’, My Isabel's 
eyes, and her lips pulp’d with bloom. a 1821 — Extracts 
Jr. Opera, A kiss should bud upon the tree of love, And 
pulp and ripen richer every hour. 1852 R. H. Stooparo 
Poents 32 The buried seed hegins to pulp and swell In 
Earth's warm bosom, 

Hence Pulped (pzlpt) £//. 2., reduced to pulp. 

1806 A, Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 154 Put the soup into a 
stew-pan, with..the pulped pease. 1890 Farmites's Gaz. 
4 Jan. 1/1 Crushed oats and cake, mixed with pulped tur- 
nips, for a midday feed. 

Pulpa:ceous, a. rare. (f.L. pulpa pulp + 
-AcEOUS.] Of a pulpy consistency. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 363 Symmetrically 
embanked round with the pulpaceous material which he had 


| excavated from the ice, 


tPulpament. 04s. rare. Also in L. form, 
pl.-a. [ad. L. pulpamentum the fleshy part or meat 
of animals, food prepared mainly from bits of meat, 
f. pulpa Yup sé.)_a. A pulpy preparation of food ; 
in £2 delicacies, b. A pulpified mass, as the chyle. 

1599 B. Jonson Zu, Man out of Hum, v. vii, How now, 
monsieur Brisk? what! Friday night, and in afffiction 
too, and yet Jour pulpamenta, your delicate morsels] 1699 
Phil, Trans, XX1, 233 The grosser and more solid Parts., 
dissolved into minuter Particles, so as to mix more equally 
with the fluid, and with that to make one Pulpament, or 
chylous Mass. 

tPulpatoorn. Oés. [Cf. Sp. pulfeton, augm. of 
pulpeta, ‘a slice of stuffed meat.’] A dish made 
of rabbits, fowls, etc., in a crust of forced meat. 

1637 Nanars Aficrocosut ut. 109, | then send forth a fresh 
aanaly of Rabits, Pheasant, Kid, Partiidge, Quaile,..with a 
French troope of Pulpatoones, Mackaroones, Kickshawes, 
grand and excellent. 1728 E. Smiru Cowpi, lousew, 41 
‘Fo make a Pulpatoon of Pigeons...Half roast six or eight 
Pigeons, and lay them ina Crust of Fore'd-meat..: Scrape 
a pound of Veal, and two Pounds of Marrow, and beat it 
together in a Stone Mortar, 

wiper (pzlpax). [f. Pure v.+-ER!.] 

1. A machine for reducing fruit, straw, roots, 
paper-stock, etc. to pulp; a pulp-machine. 

186a Times x2 June, Reaping and grass-mowing machinery 
with root-slicers, pulpers, chaff-cutters. 1875 Knicut Dic?. 
Mech, 1823/2 Pulper,..a machine for reducing paper stock 
to pulp. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 Jan. 1/1 Great saving can 
be effected hy the use of the root pulper and chaff cutter. 

2. A machine for removing the external pulp or 


tind from the coffce-bean. 

1874 Knicur Dict. Afech. 584/1 The berries. .pass to the 
pulpers.. The pulper isa stout frame supporting a fly-wheel, 
shaft, and barrel, x Watsu Coffee (Philad.) 92 There 
are times..when it is impossible to pulp coffee; the pulpers 
may get out of repair. ; 

3. A maker of or worker in paper-pulp, 

1884 Standard 13 Mar. 5/2 [Articles] ‘turned out’ of a 
papier maché pulper's shop by hundreds of thousands, 

Pu'lpify, v. [f. Poup sd. + -ry.] trans. To 
reduce to a pulp or pulpy condition. 

1891 Huxtey Anat. Vertebr, Anim. viii. 381 These actions 
[of rumination] are repeated until the greater portion of the 
grass which has been cropped is pulpified. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp, Rep. VX. 291 Lower forearm much crushed and 


almost pulpified, 

Pulpily (po'lpili), adv. 
In a pulpy or flabby manner, 

1879 W. Cottins Rogue's Ly@ vi, A smooth double chin 
resting pulpily on a white cravat. 

Pu'lpiness, [f. as prec. +nEss.] The quality 
or state of being pulpy; softness, flabbiness. 

1846 Worcester, Pulpiness, 1869 Coxtemg. Rev. XI. 
357 Appreciating critics who write about its [a picture's] 


[f. Punpy a. +-Ly2.] 


PULPIT. 


frnitiness, and juiciness, and pulpiness, and downiness, and 
peachiness, 1879 W. Cotuns Rogue's ave ix, There was a 
delicacy and propriety in the pulpiness of his fat white chin. 
1901 Weekly Reg. 11 Oct. 442 This elasticity, or rather 
pulpiness, in regard to religion in boarding schools. 

Pulping (pz'lpin), vil. sé. [f. Pune v. + 
-Inc LJ The action of Pup v.; reduction to pulp. 
Also attrib., as pulping-house, -mill, -sieve. 

1662 R. Maturw Uni, Alch, § 116. 192 Run it through a 

ulping Sive, and wash with clean water the still or the 

symbeck. 1793 B. Epwanos Wesi ind. UI, v. iv. 295 A 
pulping mill, consisting of a horizontal fluted roller, about 
eighteen inches long, and eight inches in diameter. 1825 
Gentl, Mag. XCV.1. 215 After the coffee is gathered, it is 
taken to the pulping-mill, 1865 i»es 15 Apr., Houses for 
thrashing, grinding, pulping, cooking. 1871 TysDALL 
Fragnt, Se. (1879) 1. xx. 485 Water agitated py the pulping- 
engine of a paper manufactory. 1883 Casseli's Fam, Maz. 
Aug. 527/2 The pulping-house and other necessary buildings 
have to he erected, 

Pulpit (pu'lpit), sé. Also 4 pulput, 4-6 
-pitte, ~pite, 4-7 -pet, 5-7 -pitt, (5 pol(l)epyt, 
pulpytte, -pyte, 6 -pyt(t, -pette, -pete, poulpet, 
pilpett), [ad. L. prlpit-une (med.L. prdpi- 
trunt) a scaffold, platform, stage, in med.L. a 
pulpit in a church; ef. OF. palpate, also pepistre 
((357 in Godel. Compl), pulpistre, pupistre, 
| pulpitre, foupitre, mod.¥. pupitre.) 

1. In reference to ancient times: A scaffold, stage, 
or platform for public representations, speeches, or 
disputations. Ods. or arch, 

2387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) IV. rox In pat hous poetes 
and gestoures uppon a pulpet rehersede poysees, gestes, and 
songes. 1535 Coveroae 2 Chron. vi. 13 Salomon had made 
a brasen pulpit (1611 scaffold],. .vpon the same stode he, 1556 
Wituats Dict, (1568) 62h/1t A pulpit, suegestus, podiun, 
1586 T. B. La Primand, Fr, Acad. 1. 241 Herod Agrippa.. 
being gone up into the pulpit appointed for orations..was 
suddenly strooken from heaven. 1601 Suaks, Fu. C. 10. i. 
229 That I may Produce his body to the Market-place, And 
in the Pulpit as hecames a Friend, Speake in the Order: of 
his Funerall, 1611 Biste Wed. viii. 4 And Ezra the scribe 
stood vpon a pulpit of wood [warg. Hed. towre of wood]. 
1683 Kennett tr. Zrasu.on Folly 29 Demosthenes. .lost that 
credit in the Camp which he gained in the Pulpit. 

2. A raised structure consisting of an enclosed 
platform, usually supplied with a desk, seat, and 
other accessories, from which the preacher in a 
church or chapel delivers the sermon, and in which 
in some denominations the officiating minister 
conducts the service. Hence, 0 occupy the pulpit, 
to preach, or to conduct divine service. 

(The earliest and also the usual sense in Eng.) 

{exz00 Jocrtin Cronica (Camden) 30 Unde et pulpitum 
jussit fieri in ecclesia et ad utilitatem audiencium et ad 
decorem ecclesie.] 1330 R. Baunne Chron, (1810) 302 He 
stode vp in pulpite, be office forto do. ¢1386 CHAUcER 
Somprn. 7. 574 eh Brechin in the pulpit ther he stood, 
€ 1425 Vee. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/20 Hoe pulpitum, polepyt. 
14.. Now. ibid. 719/28 Hoe ee, a pollepyt. ¢1440 
Gesta Ront, \xxii. 39 (Add, MS.) Sone after come a persone 
into the pallpite, ande prechide, 1463 Bury Wills (Cam. 
den) 30 That my soule..may be preyd fore in the pulpet on 
the Sunday, ¢1520 Nisaet N. Test, in Scots (S.1.S.) H1. 
275 The first lessoun at the first messe, quhilk is sungin in 
the pulpet. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Comnti nation, 
The prieste shal goe into the pulpitte and saye thu.. 1582-8 
Hist, ames VI (1804) 291 A certaine minister, at his ser- 
mone in Glasgow, was pullit out of the pulpet, and buflittet 
be the Lord of Minto, for bakbytting and sclaundering. 
1350 Evetyn Diary 4 Aug, In the afternoone [I] wander'd 
to divers churches, the pulpits full of novices and novelties. 
19797 Patestiey Matt, § Spir. (r782) 1. Pref. 31 The doctrines 
puuuels preached in the pulpits. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann, 
Q. Newghsd, i, Out of the publ I would be the same man 1 
was init, 1870 F, R. Witson Ch, Lindisf. 131 In front of 
this low screen. stands the oak pulpit. ; 

b. In other than Christian places of worship. 

1583 W. Haaaorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 1.169 [Santa 
Seni, corer) The pillers on etl sides of the 
church are very costly and rich, their Pulpets seemely and 
handsome; two are common to preach in. 1718 Lapy M. 
Monracu Let. to C'tess of Bristol 10 Apr., Mosque of Soly- 
man,..On one side is the pulpit, of white marhle, 

a. fig. The place from which anything of the 
nature of a sermon, asa moral lecture, is delivered. 

@ 1616 Beaumont On Tontbes in Wesininster, Thioke how 
many royall bones Sleep within these heap of stones; .. Where 
from pulpits seal'd with dust, They preach, ‘In greatnesse is 
no trust’. 1665 Boy. Occas. Refl., Occas. Medst. vs, v, The 
whole World woutd be a Pulpit, every Creatur' turn a 
Preacher. 1868 Lyxcu Rioudet cxivi. i, A bods t** pulpit 
whence He spake, J 

3. fransf, The occupants of the pulpit, the 
preachers; Christian ministers or the Christian 


ministry as occupied with preaching. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop, Kingd. ww. (x880) 60 Do not the pul- 
pettes of the Pope, [pues this martiall might? _x695 
Pol, Ballads (1860) U1. so The Bar, the Pulpit and the Press 
Nefariously combine To cry up an usurped pow'r And stamp 
it right divine. 1784 Cowper Task 11, 332, I say the Pat 
--Must stand acknowledg’d, while the world shall stand, The 
most important and effectual guard, Support, and ornament 
of virtue's cause, 1854 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Ainrs, 
Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) II]. 187 We reckon the bar, the 
senate, journalism, and the pulpit peaceful professions ; but 
you cannot escape the demand for counage in these. 1863 
W. Privups Speeches xvi. 343 It is the duty of the pulpit 
to preach politics, 18B2, 1901 [see Pewstac) 

b. As title of a collection or periodically 


published series of sermons. , 
1823 — (titde) The Pulpit: a Collection of Sermons by emi- 


PULPIT, 


nent living Ministers, 18.. (éfeée) The Christian World 
Pulpit. 18.. (#/#/e) Khe Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit. 
4. Applied to other places elevated so as to give 
the oceupant a conspicnous position, or enable him 
to direct or nddress others. 
+a. An elevated royal pew or seat in a church. 
Saye Robi, Céexle 59 (Vernon MS.) Ye kyng to churche 
com ful riht.. And in his pouht a sleep him tok In his pul- 
ut as seip pe bok. 1485 Atctland Papers (Camden) 22 
The King and the Quene..shall retonrne to their seages 
roiall and of estate, in the said pulpitt, wherin when thei are 
sett, the rulars of the quere shal begynne this postcommon, 
dntellige [etc]. 5 
b. + The poop of a ship, from which directions 
were given (9és.); the harpooner’s standing-place 


on a whaler. 

1513, Dovctas rxels vit iil, 46 Eneas tho .. Maid 
ansuer from the pulpit of the schip [L. Auppi ab alia), 1888 
Gooor Amer, Fishes 250 All vessels regularly engaged in 
this fishery are supplied with a special apparatus, called a 
‘rest’ or ° f it*, for the support of the harpooner as he 
stands on the Bowsprit. 

c. An auctioncer’s desk or platform. Now focal. 

1738 Fircoine /fist. Reg. uu. Wks, 1784 111. 329 Why are 
you not at the auction? Mr. Hen has been in the pulpit 
this half-hour. 1777 Suerioan Sch. Scand. 1. i, bone: 
get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer. 1998 //1d? Advertiser 
9 June 2/2 The Exchange and W, Beil’s pulpit are at the 
service of every broker and auctioneer, 1889 A, Ii, 
Linc, Gloss, (ed. 2), 

5. attrib, and Comb, a. Of or belonging to a 
pulpit, as prelpit bible, cushion, door, stair, etc. 

1631 WrEvER Anc. Hun, Alon. 49 A beaten-out pulpit 
cushion. 1641 Aatiand MSS. (1905) 1V. 531 Payd for the 
pulpet velvet and the velvet of the carving, x/7. xvjs. 1848G. 
Strutuers //ist, Relief Ch. vein United Presb. Fathers 
278 Mr. Boston heard the pulpie door open, 1900 Crockert 
Fitting of Peatsi. in Love fdylts (1901) 5 The top of the 
shut pulpit Bible. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
pulpit as the place of preaching, as pulpit 
eloquence, key, oratory, service, style, thunder, ete. 

1609 Ev. Woman in dfunt. i. i, in Bullen O. Pe 1V, 
Another in a rayling pulppet key Drawes through her nose 
the accent of her voice. 1649 Mitton Avon, Pref., Wks. 1852 
111.334 The Prelats and thir fellow-teachers.. whose Pulpit- 
stuffe .. hath bin the Doctrin and perpetuall infusion of 
Servility and wretchedness to all thir hearers. ¢ 1686 Sout 
Serm., Prov. xxii. 6 (1727) V. i, 31 Filled with Wind and 
Noise, empty Notions and Pulpit-tattle, 19751 J. Brown 
Shaftesh, Charac. 33 In France, the applauded pulpit 
eloquence is of the enthusiastic. species. 1895 J.J. Raven 
Hist, Suffolk 204 With caricature as well as pulpit-tbunder 
he carried the war into the enemy's quarters. 


ec. Referring to the occupant of a pulpit (often 
uncomplimentary), as felprt drone, driunt, mournte- 


bank, orator ; pulpit-thumper, ete. 

1546 J, Heywooo Prov, u. vii. (1566) Lij, Though this 
appeere a proper pulpet peece, Yet whan the fox preacheth, 
then beware your geese, 1649 G. Danian. Trinarch., Hen V, 
Ixx, And Pulpit Drums awake the Mand round; All 
Boanerges. 1650 Mitton Yenure Kings (ed. 2) 47 That 
men ma“ yet more fully know the difference between Pro- 
testant civines and these pulpit firebrands. 1673 [R. Leicu] 
Transp, Reh. 11 Your weapons of offence..you might have 
reserv d for some of your pulpit-officers, 1682 T., Fratman 
dleractitus Ridens No. 72 (723) UL. 291 How do they make 
one of these Pulpit-thumpers? 1705 HickrrinGitt Priestecr, 
1V. (1721) 226 The Pulpit-prater (that has his Religion in his 
Tongueand Eyes, I mean, his Sermon-Notes), 1772 NUGENT 
tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund ¥. 564 Henceforth those Pulpit-Drones 
«let not a braggart ofa Frenchman praise. 1824 Soutnry 
Bk. of Ch. xiii. (1841) 230 Though he [Bp. Pecock] censured 
these pulpit-bawlers, as he called them. 1828 Wesstrr, 
Pulpit-orator, an eloquent preacher. 

d. Special Combs.: pulpit-eloth, an orna- 
mented cover of the reading-desk of a pulpit; 
pulpit-eross, a cross set up in a burying-ground 
or in a place where there was no church, from 
the steps or raised base of which sermons were 
often preached ; a preaching-cross ; + pulpit-friar, 
a preaching friar; pulpit-glass, a sand-glass 
placed on a pulpit to indicate the time to the 
preacher; +pulpit-man, a preacher; + pulpit- 
prayer, a prayer said in the pulpit (as distinguished 
from t ose read in the serviec). 

1552 in 22. Ch. Surrey (1869) 44 One *pulpit clothe. x721 
Annisor Speet, No, 112 ? 2 He has likewise given a hand- 
some Ps!pit-Cloth,..at his own Expence. 1598 Stow Surv, 
(1603) ., bout the middest of this [Pauls] Churchyeard 
isa *, ‘itpit Crosse of timber, mounted vpon steppes of 
stone,..in which are sermons preached .,enery Sundaye in 
the forenoone. 1555 Eoren Decades 165 Iotin Cacedus the 
“pulpitte fryer of the order of saynt Frances, 1907 Daily 
Chron, 4 Nov. 4/7 Probably the most modern *pulpit-glass 
in existence is that which adorns the pulpit of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, It is timed for cighteen minutes only, and 
was placed in the cbapel in 1867, fer quots. 1591, 1852, S.v. 
Houa-ctass.) 1582Acten Afartyrd, Father Campion (1908) 
8 Many Protestantes .. ever afterward contemned their 
vulgar “pulpit men in comparison of him. 168: Evetyn 
Diary 5 Nov., Dr. Hooper..is one of y® first rank of pulpit 
men in the nation, x Baxtrea Twelve Argts. § 20. 35 
They bave all that you have (*Pulpit Prayer and Sermon, 
and sometimes a Chapter). 1697 Burcnore Disc. Relig. 
Assenté, 92 Every le it-prayer_ made by a man’s private 
spirit is valued much above the Common Prayer, 

Hence (mainly ovce-words) | Pulpitable, Pu‘l- 
pital, Pu‘lpitary, Pulpitie, Pulpi'tieal ad/:., 
connected with, appropriate to, or characteristic of 
the pulpit as the place of preaching; hence 


Vor. VIL. 


1585 


Pulpi'tieally adv, in a pulpitical manner; 
Pu 'lpitful, enough to filla pulpit; Pulpitish a., 
resembling a pulpit performance or preaching; 
Pu lpitism, a characteristic of language or style 
of preachers and sermons; Pu‘lpitless a., lacking 
a pulpit or a place as preacher; Pu‘lpitly adv., 
with regard to the pulpit or preaching ; Pulpit- 
o‘latry, ‘ worship’ of the pulpit or of preaching. 
1972 Nucent tr. éZist, Fr. Gerund V1. 84 This the ex- 
ordium of my *pulpitable functions, 7éfd. 511 ‘The famous 
petal performances of..Friar Gerund, 1846 Por Colton 
Wks. 1864 11I. 27 Ie converses fluently,.. but grandi- 
loquently, and with a tone half tragical, half pulpital, 1784 
J. Brown //ist, Brit. Ch. (1820) 1.120 The *pulpitary con. 
tention between Popish and Protestant preachers was 
great. 1845 Keclestologis? WV. 117 A slight poetical licence, 
a mere *pulpitic exaggeration. 1775 Asi, Suppl, “Pulpi- 
tical, 1885 Chark Russet Strange Moy. I. xvi, 229 Not 
alittle impressed by the pulpitical ¢ gand rattle of his 
north-country notes. 1751 Crnsierr. Lede. (i792) TI, 
cexlv. 223 ‘To proceed then regulaily and *pulpitically ; 1 
will first shew you, my beloved [etc.}. 2680 V. Ansar A/7s- 
chief of duipostt, xiii. gg Whether he gave..any enconrage- 
ment..tovomit up a whole*Pulpittul of Gall. 1847 Wensrer, 
*Pulpitish. 1881 Ch. Aez. Nu. 589.177 The poner Ges 
and *pulpitisms which have gone so far to make volumes 
of sermons odious. 1889 Céicago Advance 7 Feb., Some 
of them are *pulpitless, and some... want a change of pulpit. 
1872 H.W. Reecner sect. reaching 1.24 As itis Jangeraus 
Perenally so it is dangerous ‘pulpitly. 1853 Hecdessologist 
<1V. 409 The *pulpitolairy of another arrangement is 
almost incredible, ’ 
Pulpit,» [fPucrirsd.] a. trans. To provide 
with a pulpit, or place in the pulpit. b. zr, To 
officiate in the pulpit, to preach. lence Pu'lpited 


| ffl. a., Pwlpiting vél. sd. 


1§29 More Pyaloge 1. Wks. 151/1 Vet would thei long to 
be pulpeted, ¢ 1540 O47 Hays (1892) 39 Affter he had doone 
with his pulpitynge. 1653 Mitron //redings (1639) 84 It is 
not necessarie .. that Men should sit all thir life long at the 
feet of a pulpited Divine, 1729 Byrom Jrad. 4 Lit, Rent 
1g Feb. (Chetham Soc.) I. 11. 330 He said. that he was in 
priest's orders, but..that he had done with pulpiting. 1865 
E. Bureirt Walk Land's End vi. 209 Mat and seat the 
rotunda,.; pulpit at the central coluinn of the great build- 
ings such men as her preaching rulls may supply. 1867 
OW, Hotmes Guard. cluged xiii, The young a sat under 
his tremendous pulpitings, 1904 Ladin. Nev. July 147 
Orderly, vulgarised, materialised, pulpited, prosperous 
England, | , , ' 

Pulpitarian (pulpité-riin), st. (@)  [f 
Punpir sé. + -artan, as in ¢trinttarian, etc.) A 
preacher, a pulpiteer; also, one who regards the 
pulpit or preaching as the chief feature of worship. 

1654 Wuitiock Zootomia 13g Vou may take away the 
Pewes, where all are Pulpitarians, a1670 Mackxer Ads. 
Wiliams 1. (1692) 90 Directions, that had netled the 
aggrieved Pulpitarians. 2860 A/edicad Times 15 Sept. 266/1 
Some of the most ‘popular * of. modern pulpitarians, 

B. adj. Savouring of the pulpit; sermonical. 

3887 Daily News 15 Oct. 3/6 Some fastidious critics may 
consider Dr. Bayne's style somewhat pulpitarian. 


Pulpiteer (pulpitivs), 56. [f Puupir 56, + 
-EER.] A preacher hy profession; usually with 


contemptuons implication. 

1642 Howete Tivelve Treat., True diforne, (1661) 16 By 
the incitement of those fiery pulpiteeis, 1679 Answ. tv 
Appeal fr, Country to City 13 Against his Geol Church- 
men we'll set the ee ee Pulpiteers and Tub preachers, 
1738 Neat Jirst, Parte. 1V. 464 The mouths of the High 
Church polpiteers were encouraged to open as loud as 
possible. 1860 Texnvson Sea Dseams 20 A heated pul- 
piteer, Not preaching simple Christ to ap men. 1861 
Tutrocn Lag. Perit. i.27 Travers..seemed by far the more 
clever and successful pulpiteer. A 

Hence Pulpitee‘r v, i#t7., to preach; chiefly in 


Pulpiteering v7. sb. and ppl. a. 

1812 Religionisut 11 He your mena pulpitecring go. 1877 
T. Sixceain Afount (1878) 48 A commonplace every 
pulpiteering king. 1883 Spec/ator 23 June 811 A thoughtful 
Scotchman eons no weakness for pulpiteering. 

Pulpiter. [f. Purrit sé. or 7. + rr] A 
preacher, a PULPITEER. 

1600 Suans. 4, ¥. £. ut. ii. 163 O most gentle pulpiter 
[Spedding’s emendation; Foffos Jupiter], what tedious 
homilie of Loue have you wearied your parishioners with- 
all, 168x Hickeanoite Vind. Naked Truth u.4 As some 
Pulpiters have also had. 1894 Sfeaker' 2 June 613/1 The 
sanitary drainemaker does more for morals than the pulpiter. 

Pulpitize,v. zonce-wod. [f Pubrit sé. + -128.J 
a. intr. To pulpitecr, to preach. b. ¢rans. To 
discuss or deal with in the pulpit. Hence Pu:)- 
pitizing v7. sb. 

1651 Bices New Disp, § 240 Cryed up even to pulpitising. 
1798 Coteripce Left, fo 1. Poote (1895) 18 Parson Warren 
did certainly padpitize much better. 1875 Contemp. Nev. 

XV. 798 The whole subject of how to encounter these 
enigmas,.must be popularised and pulpitised. 

Pulpitry. [f Pureir sé. + -ry.] The work 
or service of the pulpit; preaching; the con- 
ventional talk of the pulpit; sermonizing. 

1606 Waanen 4/6. Eng. xv. xc. (1612) 389 For Fare And 
greater Ease than Studie them or Pulpetrie can spare. 1642 
Mitton Xeform. u. ? 1 To teach thus were meer pulpitry 
tothem. 1861 K. H. Dicsy Chapel St. John (1863) 55 But 
perhaps you do not like pulpitry. 

Pulpless (pv'lplés), a. [-Less.} Lacking pulp. 

1798 Tacutroot Flora Scot. ¥. 268 Barren Strawberry... 
the fruit is dry and pulpless. 1875 Dental Cosmos XVII. 
521 Ridiculous demands, such as for devitalization of pulps 
in pulpless teeth. 


PULSATE. 


Pulpose (po'lpdus), a. rare~% fad. L. pulpos- 
ws fleshy, £ fredga PuLp.] = Pubpous. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lev, Pulposus..of the consistence of 
pulps having or Call of pulp; pulpy: pulpose. 

So + Pulpo:sity, pulpousness, Ods. rare—°. 

rar Baiev, 2’udposily, fulness of Pulp, Sulsstance, etc. 
Pulpous ‘po'lpos), a. [ad. 1. prlpos-us (see 
pree.): cf I. Aoulpeux (1539 1K. islienne in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Of the nature of or consisting of 
pulp; resembling pulp; pulpy. 
16or Houtaxn /¥iny 1, 561 The leaues verily that this 
graine Rice doth beare, be pulpous and fleshy. 1660 IxGE1.9 
Bentin & Cru. (1682) 119 A small mass of pulpous sub- 
stance forthe Brain. 1925 Bradley's am, Dict.s.v. Pear 
, This flower is succeeded by a pulpons fruit. — 1796 
Dr Sreea in P44, Vranas, UXXXV1. 503 A soft and pul- 
pons matter, like that which is found in unripe anthera. 
1876 Ruskin fers Clar.Ixix. 397 Uhe special type of youth- 
fal blackguard..more or Jess ilackly pulpous and swollen. 

IIcnce Pu-lpousness, rave, pulpy consistency. 

1727 in Taicry vol, IE; whence 1785 in Joussox; and in 
mod. Dicts, 

Pulpy (pylpi), a. (f Pune sh. + -v.J Of 
the nature of, consisting of, or resembling pulp ; 
soft, Heshy, succulent; also fig. Mabby. 

tsgt Svivester Je Hartas 1. ini, 60 Long'st thon for 
Sutter? bite the poulpy part [of coca] And never better 
came taany Mart. 1694 J. Ravin Leld, it. 3/en Camden) 
200 The hard-bill'd [birds] touch not pulpy fruits, 19799 
Kinwax Geol, Ess, 330 Moist, pulpy, incoherent, argillaceous 
masses. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. Te 417 ‘The pulpy 
matter of the brain. 1843 Cariyie Jas? & 21. un. xvil, 
Some score or two of years ago all these were litle red. 
coloured pulpy infants. 1863 Gro. Kur Revolt xxxiv, 
His mind was perhaps a little pulpy from that too exclusive 
dict, 1905 J. H. MeCariny Deyad 263 Fa make its way 
throngh ground as muddy and pulpy as a swamp. 

| Pulque (puke). [Sp. Amer. Auégue, of 
uncertain origin. 

According to F. X, Clavigero fsforia antica det Mexico 
1780-81 (ding. trans. 1787 1. 435) neither Sp. nor Mexican, 
but from Aiancanian Aude, the generic name for the intoxi- 
cating beverages used by the Indians, See J. Platt in 
N. & Q. goths. IX. 226 (1902), where other suggestions are 
also mentioned.] 

A fermented drink made in Mexico and some 
parts of Central America from the sap of the 
agave or maguey (lgare americana). 

1693 fond. Gaz. No, 2848/1 The Viceroy Commanded, 
That the Indian Natives should not..consume any Mays 
in the making of a Drink common among them, called 
Lulche. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 729 Pulque is the 
usnal wine or beer of the Mexicans, made of the fermented 
juice of the Maguci. 1843 Prescott JZerico 1, v. 11850) 
I. 133 The older guests continued at table, sipping Judy we, 
and gossiping abont other times, 1g00 Sfeaker 8 Sept. 
619/2 The peon with money only bought pulque or gambled. 

by attrté. and Comd.: pulque-brandy, a strong 
intoxicating spirit distilled from pulque. 

1888 Mrs. M. E. Buake & Mrs. Sueitvan Mexico 12 
A corner cantine has its handful of quiet pulque-diinkers. 

Pulsant (pv sant), a rave. [ad. L. pudsant- 
em, pr. pple. of pudsdre: see next.] Pulsating. 

1891 Il. ‘Tuckiey Under the Queen 254 An atmosphere 
which is pulsant still with the mighty issues over which 
noble women have wept, and great men have bled, for a 
thousand years. 

Pulsate (pzlscit), v7 [f. L. pylsdt-, ppl. 
stem of fulsére to push, strike, beat, freq. of 
pelltre, puls- to drive, strike, beat.] 

L. intr. To expand and contract rhythmically, 
as the heart or an artery; to exhibit a pulse; to 
heat, throb. (Chiefly in scientific use.) 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. 1, x. 49 The heart of a viper or 
frog will continue to pulsate long after it is taken from the 
body. 1813 Str H. Davy aterie. Chent, (1814) 215 From 
the moment the heart begins to pulsate till it ceases to beat, 
the aeration of the blood is coustant. 1899 Addbut?’s Syst, 
Afed, V1. 239 It has been asserted that the brain cannoc 
pulsate in the closed cranium. : 3 

b. fig. or in figurative allusion, of life, feeling, ete, 

1847 IMERSON /’cems, Saadi vii, Leaves twinkle, flowers 
like persons be, And life pulsates in rock or tree, 1858 
O. W. Homes stat, Sreaks.d iv, What strains and strophes 
of unwritten verse pulsate through my soul when I opena 
certain closet in the ancient house where I was born! 1883 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig, Know!, 2318 The Punic blood of 
his descent is visibly pulsating in his style. 

2. intr, gen. To strike upon something with a 
rhythmical succession of strokes; to move with a 
regular altern:ting motion; to exhibit such a 
movement ; to beat, vibrate, quiver, thrill. 

1861 Zones 22 Oct., The air pulsates with the flash of 
arms in the sunlight. 1867 Lewes “is?, PAéllos, (ed. 3) 1. 
p. cii, The sensation excited... by that undulation pulsating 
on our tympanum, 188: G. Forres in Vature 18 Ang. 
361/1 Dr, Byerknes reproduces this experiment by causing 
two drums to pulsate in concord, the one above the otber. 
1884 H. Spencer in r9¢h Cent. Jan. 10 The spectroscope 
proves .. that molecules on the Earth polsate in harmony 
with molecules in the stars. 

3. évans, To agitate with a Putsator (sense 2). 

1891 Blackw. fag. Sept. 322 The stuff to he pulsated. 

Hence Pu'lsating v4/, 5d. (also adtvid. in sense 3, 
as pulsating-pan); Pulsating ff7.a., that pulsates, 
exhibiting a pulsation or pulse. E 

1807-26 S. Coopra Firs? Lines Surg. 247 An aneurism 
is generally a pulsating tumour, arising from a dilated, 
ruptured, or wounded artery, and filled with blood. 1880 
Giintnra J ishes 312 Meart replaced by pulsating sinuses. 
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PULSATILE. 


1891 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 322 We throw marked diamonds ' 
into the pulsating-pan, and we never fail to recover them. 

Pulsatile (pz isatil, -ail), 2. Also 6 -yle, 7 
-il. [f£ L. type *pedsatilis, f. pulsare, pulsat-+ see | 
prec. and -1Le.] 

1. Anat.and Physiol. Having the capacity or pro- | 
perty of pulsating or throbbing, as the heart, an 
artery, a tumonr, etc.; exhibiting pulsation. 

+ Pulsatile vein, old name for an artery, spce. the aorta. 

1sgr R. Cornann Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. Ujb, The 
braunche of the vayne pulsatyle that commeth fro the left 
syde. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit, 1. 11 You could no 
sooner press this Pulsatile Tumour with your Fingers, but 
fete.) 1858 Hl. Srencea £ss. 1. 332 Every heart is at first 
a mere pulsatile sac. 1872 Mivart /len, Anat, x. (1873) 
432 Such pulsatile structures are called lymphatic hearts. 

b. Of, or characterized by, pulsation ; pulsatory. | 

1684 J. P.tr, Fambresarius' Art Physic 1. 64 Under the 
Pulsatil Actions are comprehended the Motions of the heart. 
1728 Nicnotts in Phil, Prans. XX XV. 444 Such a Tumor 
will rather have a pulsatile Dilatation, than a Pulsation, for 
its true Diagnostick. 1897 Adléutt’s Syst. Aled. INV. 647 
Instances..of the common tendency towards ‘pulsatile or 
thythmic activity’ manifested by all living matter. 

8. Of a musical instrument: Played by striking 
or percussion ; perenssive: see PERCUSSION 2 ¢. 

1769 Mus. Dict. 194(T.} The ratule, among the ancients, 
is a musical instrument of the pulsatile kind. 1864 Excer 
Mus. Anc, Nat, 102 The Assyrians employed in their musi- 
cal performances stringed, wind, and pulsatile instruments 
in combination. 1887 Afhenzun 5 Nov. 612/3 The ‘ pul- 
satile instruments cavered with skin ' begin with the hyainal 
Mridanga, said to be invented hy Brahma himself, and its 
modern form, the Banya and ‘Fabla. 

Itence Pulsatility (-i'liti), the quality of being 
pulsatile (sense 1). 

3835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 243/1 The distinguishing 
characteristic of the third form of nzevus is its pulsatility. 
tid, 460/2 A pulsatility scarcely inferior to that of an 
aneurism, 


| Pulsatilla (polsiti-l4). Zot, Pharm. Also 
anglicized 6 pulsatill, 7 -il [med.L., dim. of 


fuiséta beaten, driven about ; according to Linnzeus | 


Lhilos, Botan, 166 ‘from the beating of the flower 
by the wind’: cf. the name ANEMONE. 

Cf. also Pena & Lobel Stirpium Adzversaria Nova (1570) 
114 Pulsatilla, an Sylvestris Anemone, Huius comost et 
tremuli seminum pappi quia huc atque illuc vel levissimo 
quoque flatu pultarentur, Pulsatillam barbari vocitarunt, 
Anemonemque.] 

The Pasque-flower, a species of Anemone (4. 
Pulsatilla) ; in Tournefort, ¢ 1700, a generic name ; 
now in of, the name of a subgenus including this 
(then called 7, vdgaris) and other species ; also, 


in pharmacy, the extract or tincture of this plant. 

[xg78 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxii. 420 Passe flower is called in 
Latine Pulsatitia.) 1997 Geraroe fferdbal 11. \xxiii. 309 In 
English Pasque flower. .and after the Latin name Pulsatill. 
{1706 Paiturps, #uésatitia,a Plant call'd Pasque- Flower, the 
distilled Water of which is excellent for cleansing and curing 
Wounds] 1876tr. vom Ziemssen's Cyel. Med. Vt. 727 Vednar 
[has recommended] for some cases [of whooping-caugh] the 
extract of pulsatilla. 31890 Daily News 7 Jan, 6/2 Take at 
the same time three drops of tincture of pulsatilla every 
half hour uatil reliefis obtained. 1890 Bittixes Nat. Meu. 
Diet, Pulsatiila, the herb of Anenone Pulsatilla and A. 
pratensis, and of A, patens, var, Nuttailiana, collected 
soon after flawering. . +: diaphoretic and emmenagogue. 

Pulsation (polszl+fon), [ad. L. pulsation-em, 
n. of action £. Audsdre: see PULSATE. 

I. The action, or an act, of pulsating or pulsing. 

1. The movement of the pulse in a living animal 
body; rhythmic dilatalion and contraction, as of 
the heart, an artery, etc. ; beating, throbbing. 

1841 R. Coptann Galyen's Teraf. 2 F ij b, Y€ there be all 
redy vehement pulsacyon, in such wyse that there is no more 
hope of the curacyon of the sayd partyes, 1615 Crooxr 
Body of Man 839 This motion of the Arteries is called 
fulsus or pulsation. .which is absolued by dilatation and 
contraction, 1664 Power A.A. PArios. 1.9 Ina greater Louse 
you might see this pulsation of ber heart through her back 
also. 1804 Anrrnetuy Surg. Obs. 229 The pulsation of the 
artery was not felt. 18: ristowe The. & Pract. Aled. 
(1878) 50x Dilatation and pulsation of the larger veins. 

b. with £2 A beat, throb (of the heart, an artery, 
etc.); = PuLse sh. ie. 
_ € 1645 Howe tt Leét, 1.1. xxxvii, The Physitians hold, that 
in evry well dispos’d body, ther be above 4000 Pulsations 
evry hour. 1747 H. Brooke Fables, Memale Seducers Poems 
G8r0) 413/2 Her frame with new pulsations thrill'd. | 1834 
J. Forars Laennee's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 659 The affection is 
distinguished by the pulsations of the heart appearing more 
audible in the back..than in the region of the heart itself. 

e. fig. Cf. PuLsE 56,1 2, 

1765 Steene Tr. Shandy VII, xvi, It could neither give 
fire by pulsation, nor receive it by sympathy. 1848 IT. 
Rocers £ss. (1874) I. vi. 32 The pleasure..of beholding the 
pulsations, so ta speak, of intellectual life. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 15 Apr. 3/1 A little book..warm with the pulsation 
of individual thought. 

2. gen. Rhythmical beating, vibration, or undu- 
lation: ef. PuLsE 56.1? 4. 

1658 J. Row.ann Moufets Theat, Ins. 1104 They 
[worms] move from place to place with a certain drawing 
and pulsation, 18g0 Trexxyson fx fem, xii, Asa dove.. 
Some dolorous message knit below The wild pulsation of 
her wings. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Soltt., Art Wks. (Bohn) 
Ill. 17 ‘Ihe pulsation of a stretched string or wire gives 
the ear the pleasure of sweet sound. : 

b. with g/, A beat, a vibralion, an undulation ; 


= PULSE 5b.! 4b. 
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1831 Rrewster Nai. Hig Gs (1833) 243 A low continuous | 


murmuring sound beneath his feet, which gradually changed 
into pulsations as it became louder. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Mast xviii. 52 No sound heard but the pulsations of the 
great Pacific! 1866 Dx. Arcyin Reign Lav ili, (1867) 137 
‘Fhe pulsations of the wing in most birds are so ape that 
they cannot be counted. 1878 ITuxtey Piysiogy, xi.171 Ta 
the open sea, the wave or pulsation is propagated, but the 
mass of the water, .rcmains stationary. 

II. 3. The action of striking, knocking, or 
beating; with #7, A stroke, knock, blow ; in quot. 
1891 one made by a pulsator (see PULSATOR 2). 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Puisation, a beating, striking, 
knocking or thumping, 1768 Brackstone Conn, 111. viil 
120 The Cornelian law de ixfuriis prohibited pulsation as 
well as verberation ; distinguishing verberation, which was 
accompanied with pain, from pulsation, which was attended 
with none. 1891 Slackw. Mag. Sept. 322 A large flap of 
wood bestows a smart box on the ear,..an the surface of 
no.2 pan. Lestimated the number of these pulsations at 110 
per minute, a 

Hence Pulsa‘tional a. (rare), of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by pulsation. 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 636 The striations seen athwart 
the tail.. would be explained..as due to the ohserved pulsa- 
tional manner in which the envelopes are raised. 

Pulsative (pu'lsativ), 4. Now rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. pulsdre: see PULSATE and -ATIVE,] 

1, = Pursatice 1, Punsatory. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’, R.v.\xi,(Bodl, MS.), pis veyne 
hatte pulsatif and is nedefulle to bringe quantite of blood 
and spurtes to pe lunges. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 112 
It is 113tful pat an arterie schulde arise vxpward from bynebe, 
for be hlood pat is in him is sutil, & his menynge is pulsatif. 
3563 T. GALE Antidot. 1. vi. 4 Great inflamations..doe in- 
duce payne, and pulsatiue dolour, 1668 Cutrerrer & Core 
Barthol. Anat. Man. w, xii. 348 A pulsative pain of the 
tecth, 1842 Alackw, Afag. LIT. 786 Others .. have laid 
bare to us the very pulsative heart of America. 

+2. = PULSATILE 2. Oés. 

1698 J. Eowanos Perfect, Script. iv. 176 All other Musicat 
Instruments.. whether Pulsative ar Pneumatick. 

Ilence Pwisatively adv. (in quot., with a blow 
or ?a series of blows). 

1881 Backmoar CAristowell xv, Wandling him by the 
head, against the wall, pulsatively, [he] stirs up the muffled 
drum of his outer car. 

Pulsator (pzlséitar, palsitor). [agent-n. in 
L. form from fu/sdre: see PULSATE and -OR.] 

1, One who or that which knocks or strikes : see 
quots.; in quot. 1753 the Death-watch. 7are. 

1656 PLount Glossogr., Pulsator, one that knocks or 
strikes. 1730-6 Baiwry (folio), Puésa'tor, the plaintiff or 
actor, 1753 Cuamarrs Cyel. Supf., Pulsator, a name 
given by some writers to that species of bectle, commonly 
known among us by the name of the death-watch, 1755 
Jounson, #udsa’tor,a striker, a beater. 1836 FE. Howarp 
R. Reefer xx, The pulsator, with pointed toe.., would make 
a Dee in a direct line. — 

. A machine, working on the principle of the 
jigger, for separating diamonds from the earth in 


which they are found. 

1890 Pall Mall G.13 Feb, 2/1 The residue of divers stones 
of divers sorts and sizes is then jogged about witb more 
water in the ‘ pulsator‘... he machine is a huge framework 
of graduated sieves and runlets. 1901 /d/d, 1 July 8/2 The 
finer niaterial is graded hy the screens of the trommel, and 

asses direct to the four compartments of a pulsator or 
jigger of the type used at Kimberley, 

3. = PULSOMETER 2. 

1884 Kxicut Diet. Mech, Suppl, Pulsator, a name for 
the Pelsometer. ‘ 

Pulsatory (pz'lsatari), a. [f. Punsate: see 
-ory2,] Having the quality of pulsating; char- 
acterized by or of the nature of pulsation ; acting 
or moving in intermittent pulses. 

1613 Wotton Let. to Str &, Bacon 27 May, in Relig. 
(1672) 418 These external evils do not so much trouble us, 
as an inward pungent and pulsatory ach within the skull. 
1747 Lanceisu Bfescular Motion ii. § 129 in PAI. Trans. 

LV, Let us now. examine whether the nervous Ether is 
transmitted from the Brain to the Heart, in a BuLeLory 
Manner, at equal Distancesof Time, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) ¥. 535 A pulsatory motion is always felt by the 
fingers whea applied to a leaden water-pipe. 1878 G. B. 
Prescott Sf. felephone 206 A merely intermittent or pul- 
satory current. 

b. = PULSATILE [. 

1802 Aled. Frit. VV. 4 A pulsatory swelling at the fore 
part of the elbow joint. 1868 Duncan tr. Figuier's fusect 
World Vatrod, 12 Malpighi and Swamerdam. .discovered in 
different insects a pulsatory organ occupying the median 
line of the back, which appeared to them to be a heart. 

Pulsche, obs. form of PoLish v. 

Pulse (pzls), 52.1. Forms: a, 4-5 pous, pows, 
4-6 pouce, 5 pouse, powce; 8. 4-6 puls, 6 
poulce, poulse, pulee, 5- pulse. [ME. pons, 
pouce, a, OF, pous (¢1175 in Godef. Compl.), 
pousse:—L, puls-us (vendrum) the beating of the 
veins, f. pzds-, ppl. stem of fed/ére to drive, beat ; 
altered in mod.F. to pols, and in late ME. to 
pulse after L.] 

1. The ‘beating’, throbbing, or rhythmically 
recurrent dilatation of the arteries as the blood is 
propelled along them by the contractions of the 
heart in the living body; esp. as felt in arteries 
near the surface of the body, e.g. in the wrists and 
temples; usually in reference to its rate and char- 
acter as indicating the person’s state of health: 


PULSE. 


often in phr. ¢o feel (+ ¢aste) one’s pulse, (A pulse 
also ocetirs exceptionally in the veins.) 

Formerly sometimes construed erron. as a plural. 

a ¢%4330 K, Brunne Chron. Wace gott He tasted his 
ea saw his We He seide he knew his medycyn. 1340 

AMPOLE Pr, Conse. 822 His pouce es stille, with-outen 
styringes. ¢ 1380 Wycutr Seraz, Sel. Wks. I. gr A fisician 
lernep diligentli his signes, in veyne, in pows, c1422 
Hoccirve Youathas 604 He sy hire vryne & ecke felte hir 

ous. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur xvi. xv. 712 They..felte 

is pouse to wyte whether there were ony lyf in hym. 1530 
Pausor. 257/1 Pouce of the arme, pozce. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. i. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pe arteries takep pe spirite of be herte, and berep forbe to 
make be puls. 1483 Cath. Angi. 293/2 A Pulse, puisus. 
1530 Patscr. 158 The poulce of a mannes arme. sd/d. 
259/1 Pulce of mannes arme, four. 1578 Banister fist, 
Blan vu. 95 Phisitions..take counsell at the pulse. 1g90 
Suaxs. Com. Err, w. iv. 55 Giue me your hand, and let 
mee feele your pulse. 1793 T. Peactvat #ss. IT. 65 In 
twenty minutes mg palie rose 10 88. In half an hour they 
sunk to 82, 1876 Foster /’/ys. 1. iv. (1879) 155 The average 
rate of the human pulse or heart-beat is 72 a minute, 

b. Venous pulse: see quot. 

1897 «' ae Soc. Lety Pluise], verous,a term applied..1. 
Toa pulse carried on from the arteries through the capil- 
laries into the veins, ¢.g. in a secreting salivary gland. 2. 
To the backward propagation of a pulsation, ¢. g. in tri- 
cuspid regurgitation, when pulsation is seen in the great 
veins and the liver, 3. To variations of pressure in the 
great veins due to the movements of respiration, 

e. ach suecessive beat or throb of the arteries, 
or of the heart. Usually in £7. 

¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. xivii. (1869) 94, T tastede his 
pouces, but..i fond nouht, in sinewe ne_in condyt ne in 
veyne, 1566 Paintea Pal. Pleas. 1. 92 To take hede to 
the mutacion of his poulces. 1664 Powra Exp. PAslos. 
1. 4x At every pulse of the Auricle you might sce the bloud 
passe through this Channel into the heart [of the lamprey]. 
1710 J. Crarke Rohauit’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 193 Mowe 
will be at the Trouble to count how many Pulses of the 
Artery there are in the first twenty Vibrations. 1887 Bowen 
Aeneid un, 726, 1, whose pulses stirred not at javelins 
showered in the fray. ; 

d. As a vague or incidental measure of time. 

1626 Bacon Sy/ia § 32 For the space of ten pulses, /d/d. 

366 A Spoonfull of Spirit of Wine, a little heated, was 
keen, and it burnt as long as came to 116, Pulses. 
+e. concr. The place where the pulse oceurs or 
is felt; esp. in the wrist ; also an artery or ‘ pulsa- 
ting vein’. Ods. 

1374 Cuavcer Troylus 1.1065 (1114) Per-with his pous 
and pawmes of his hondes Pei gan to frote, 1398 TREvisa 
Barth. De B. R. xvi txxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), The saphire 
kelep moche in hete of brennynge feueres yf he is honged 
ny3e pe pulsesand pe veynes of be herte (L. yuxéa venas cor- 
dis pulsatiles), 1841 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. 
Qivb, Wastyng cfa brawne, and chyefly of a poulce, sothat 
whan it is pyached it abydeth vpryght, 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 16 The Artiries .. are also 
called Pulses. 1623 Cockraam, Puése, a beating veine. 

+f. Excessive or violent throbbing, palpitation. 

1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 4 {It] strengthneth the 
heart, emboldnetb it, and driveth away the pulse and 
pusillanimity thereof. 2 A 

2. In various figurative or allusive uses, denoting 
life, vitality, energy, feeling, sentiment, tendency, 
drift, indication, elc.; with Z/, a throb or thrill of 
life, emotion, ele. 

¢ 1840 [see b]. xg95 Suaks. ohn w. ii. 92 Thinke you | 
hbeare the Sheeres of destiny? Haue I commandement on 
ihe pulse of life? 1619 Viscr. Doncaster in Eng, & Gernt. 
(Camden) 201 Setting downe my observations upon the pulse 
of the affayres which Tam neerertofeele. 1745 H. WaLPoLe 
Lett, (1846) UU. 9 All this will raise the pulse of the stocks. 
1804 Woansw. ‘She was a phantom’ ini, And now I see 
with eye serene The very pulse of the machine. 1865 
R. 8. Ue Prose Wks, (1893) 43 Had this instrument 
[a barometer], the pulse of the storin, been preserved, the 
crew would have received warning of the... hurricane. 


b. Phr. Zo feel (tery) the pulse (+ pulses) of 
(fig.): to try to discover the sentiments, intentions, 
drift, etc, of; to ‘sound’. 

ce rsgote. Pol, Verge, Eng. Hist.(Camden) I. 288 Godwinus, 
having no small confidence, after hee hadd once felte his 
pulses and perceaued his diet. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. 
Camus Admir, Events aiv, U have tuane over some pieces 
of them, only as to feele their pulse, and informe my selfe of 
their language and Country. 1707 Fretxo Peterborow's 
Cond. Sp. 263 With whom my Lord had occasion to talk 
and to feel bis Pulse. 1869 Swinnurne £ss. & Stud. 5 He 
only who bas felt the pulse of an age can tell us how fast or 
slow its heart really beat towards evil or towards good. 

+8. A stroke, blow, impact; an altack, assault. 
(CE. tprlse, repulse, and Puise v. 3b.) Obs. 

1687 Firmixc Contn. Holtnshed 11. 1024/1 The commons 
..ranall into the towne; and there ioine themselues togither 
to abide the pulse. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles V1. 1v. 309 
Every bodie that is moved an externe pulse is inaninite. 
1687 Petty Treat, Naval Philos. t, si, The quick and 
effectual pulse of the water upon the Rudder. 4 

4. The rhythmical recurrence of strokes, vibra- 
tions, or undulations ; beating, vibration. 

16e7 W. Moarce Coena quasi Kowy xv. 218 Like the pulse 
of the flowing Sea. 1660 Bovte Neo Phys.-Mech. 
xxvii 208 So weak a pulse as that of the ballance of a Watch. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. xvi. 100 That there is such a fluid body 
_ewhich is the sredixam, or Instrument, by which the pulse of 
Light is convey’d. 18g0 Tennyson fn Mom, Yxxxvii, The 
measured pulse of racing oars Among the willows. | 1876 
Bracks Songs Relig. & Life 157 Pulse of waters blithely 
beating, Wave advancing, wave retreating. 

b. Each of a rhythmical succession of strokes or 
undulations ; 2 single vibration or wave; a beat. 
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PULSIVE. 


1673 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Men (1841) Tl. 350 To } puls. s604 E. G[rinstoxe] D’Acosta's difst. Indies yt. iv. | pulseless arteries. 1875 Buptorn Saflor's Docket Bh. viii. 


suppose that there are but two figures, sizes, and degrees of 
velocity or force, of the ethereal corpuscles or pulses. 1704 
— Optics (1721) 326 The Vibrations or Pulses of this Mediom 
--must be swifter than Light. 1756 Buxkr Sudl. & Buy. 
xi, When the car receives any simple sound, it is struck by 
a single pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and the 
other membranous parts vibrate, 1827 Kesey Chr. 1%, 
Evening i, The tast faint pulse of quivering light. 

ec. fros. and Sfus. A beat or stress in the 
rhythm of a verse or piece of music. 

1885 J. Leckey in PAslol. Soc, Proc. p. v, Varieties of metre 
were caused (@) hy altering the division and coalescence of 
pulses, as in passing from see to anapest..(4) by altering 
the number of pulses into which the stress-group wis divided 
(substitution of triplets in binary mctre, and of duplets in 
ternary). 4 

5. alirié. and Comd, (almost all in sense 1 or 2). 
a. attrib., as pe/se-deat, -dvaling,-place,-rate,-stroke, 
-throb, -tick, b. objective, ete., as pelse-counter, 
feeling sb., adj., pudse-like, -moving, -guickening, 
-stirring adjs, ¢. Special Combs. : pulse-breath 
Lath, (see quots.); pulse-curve = pulse-tracing ; 
pulse-glass, a glass tube with a bulb at each end, 
or at one end only, containing spirits of wine 
and rarified air, which when grasped by the hand 
exhibits a momentary ebullition, which is repeated 
at each beat of the pulse; tpulse-pad Ods. 
nonce-wd. [Pap sh? 3}, humorous appellation 
for a medical man; pulse-tracing, the curve 
traced by a sphygmograph, indicating the char- 
acter of a pulse-wave; + pulse-vein O6s., a ‘ vein’ 
or blood-vessel in which there is a pulse, an 
artery; tpulse-watch Ods., Floyer’s name fora 
sand-glass used for estimating the rate and char- 


acter of the pulse ; pulse-wave: see quot. 1897. 

1841 Emerson Addr, Method Nat. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 222 
We do not take up a new book, or meet a new man, without 
a “pulse-beat of expectation, 1862 C. R. Hatt. in Frans, 
AMed.-Chirurg, Soc. XLV. 167 By the term ‘ *pulse-breath ‘, 
I wish to signify..an audible pulsation communicated to 
the breath as it issues from the mouth by each beat of the 
heart. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Breath, pulse,a term applied 
to a pulsatile movement of the expired air in cases of 
phthisis, where there is a large cavity either close to the 
heart and the aorta, or separated from them only by 
indurated structures. 1809 Matix Gr/ Blas i iv. p3 The 
little *pulse-counter set himself about reviewing the patient's 
situation. 1890 Bictines Nat, Med. Dict., *Pludse] curve. 
1899 A Ubutt's Syst. dled. V11. 239 note, The pulse curve is 
usually anacrotic, 1829 Vat. PAclos. 1. ix. 56 (Usel. Knowl. 
Soc.) The instrument called a *pulse-glass is a glass tube 
with a bulb at each end of the form represented. 1575 
Banister Chyrurg. i. (1585) 6 The paine [of an abscess] is 
*pulstike beating mixt with pricking and some itching. 
1706 Baynarn in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath. . 202 
These * Pulse-pads, these Bedside Bandiuti. 1644 G. PLattes 
in Hartlil’'s Legacy (1655) 262 They say, that divers who 
were esteemed dead have been annointed with old Oyl in 
the five principal cee and revived, 1879 S/. 
George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 799 The temperature had fallen to 
99°; the *pulse-rate was 110. 1832 MorHerwece Poems 
(847) 86 Feel every *“pulse-stroke thrill of good. 1855 
Brownine Old Pict. in Florence vi, One whom each fainter 
*pulse-lick pains. 1896 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 314 This 
chanee is only maintained during the bath, after it the 
“pulse-tracing returns to its former standard. 1658 A, Fox 
Wiirt2’ Surg. Vv. 353) I called for help, intreating them to 
cut the “pulse vein on my left temple. 1706 HEARNE Collect. 
ee Sir Joh. Floyer [is priming} an Invention of a 
*Puise-Watch we" being nicely set and adjusted to a Man's 
Constitution tels him when his Blood & that is out of 
order, 1707 Frover Péysic. Puise-Watch Pref., | caused a 
Pulse-Watch to he made which run 60 Seconds, and I placed 
it in a Box to be more easily carried, and by this 1 now feet 
Pulses. 1753 [see Putsiroce} 1851 Careenter Jfan. 
Phys. (ed. 2) 348 When the tonicity of the arteries is less 
than it should be, their walls yield 100 much to the *pulse- 
wave. 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plulse}-waves, the component 
elements of the apparently simple movement of the pulsating 
artery, as detected by the sphygmograph. Theseare chiefly 
the summit wave, in which the line of ascent ends; the tidal 
or first secondary wave, due to the distension of the arteries ; 
aud the dicrotic or great secondary wave, produced probably 
by the aortic recoil. 

Pulse (pzs), 55.2 Forms: (3 pols-, 4 pols’, 
puls’), 5-7 puls, 6 poulse, poultz, dia/. pousse, 
7 powse, pulce, 8-9 dia/, pouse, 6- pulse. [a. 
OF. Zols, pouls, pous (Godef.), in mod.Norm. dial, 
pouds, in other dialects oul, pou :—L. puis poltage 
made of meal, pulse, etc. See also pee 

1. The edible seeds of leguminous plants culti- 
vated for food, as peas, beans, lentils, etc. a. 


collective singular: sometimes const. as p/. 
1297 [sce Putse-corn]. 1355-6 Adingdon Acc. (Camden) 6 
De j quarterio pols‘ vendito. 1388-9 /é/d. 53 Et de xijd. de 
uls' vendito, 1548 Unait, etc. Lrasm, Par. Matt. xiii. 77 
Vhiche of it selfe is lest among a! pulse. 1g91 SytvesteR Dit 
Bartasiit. ae Cods the Poulse, the Corn within the Ear. 
1616 Surri, & Marku, Country Farme $70 Pulse (as we call 
them) that is. such graine as is inclosed in coddes or huskes. 
1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb, 22 Field Beans and Powse 
do feed horses, 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 215 Daniel ate 
pulse hy choice—example rare] a18a2 Old Rime in 
Gentl. Mag. XCI1. 1. 15/1 Thee eat thy pouse, and I will 
diink my beer, 1826 Soutneyin Q. Rev. XXXL. 406 A 
soup composed merely of a few pulse. 1865 Sir T. SEaTON 
Cadet to Colonel ix. 165 To search for and secure all grain, 

flour, pulse, and food of every description, 

b. with a and g/. A kind or sort of such seeds. 
isss W. Watreman Fardte Factions t. v. 52 The priest 
may not loke vpon a beane, for that it-is iudged an vncleane 


- 


gos They sowed their land for bread and pulses, which they 
voed. 1681 tr, Belon's Myst. Physick 47 All sorts of Milk- 
meats, Sauces, Pulces, Fruits. 1707 Mortimer Z/asd. (1721) 
to rgr There are several other sien or Seeds mentioned 
in many Authors. 1758 RK. Brown Comp, Farnter 1. (1760) 
86 ‘The least of all pulses is the lentil. 

2. a. collective sing. (sou.etimes const. as f/.) 
Plants yielding pulse; esculent leguminous plants. 

1388-9 Adingdon Ace. (Camden) 53 Mi de xij d.de stramine 
puls’ vendito. 1542 Unare Avasin. Afoph. 304 Derived of 
the moste vsed Poultz called cicer.  iggg vex Decades v60 
Alt kyndes of pulse, as beanes, peason, tares, and suche other. 
1697 Davoren Vrre. Georg. 1. 110 Where Vetches, Pulse, 
and ‘Tares have stood, And Stalks of Lupines grew. 1760- 
q2tr Juan & Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3.1. 123 Here are no pulse 
or pot-herbs of any kind. 1807 Cranne Jarish Rew. 141 
High climb his pulse in many an even row. 1890 Yrats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 48 Pulse grows everywhere. 

b. individual sing. (with pl.) An esculcnt legu- 
minons plant, or a species of such. 

1440 Vallad. on Hush. vir. 55 For fodder now is tyme, 
and every puls. 

3. attrib. and Contd., as pulse crop, +-shel? (shale), 
«slick (cf, pea-stick), tribe 5 also PULSE-CORN, 

@ 1661 HMotypay Farenad, Sat. xiv, A pulseshale more 
To value, than the whole town's praise. 1785 Mantyn 
Roussear's Bot, iii. (1794) 39 Vhe leguminous or pulse tribe. 
1830 Ayle Farm Rep. 35 in Litr. Usef. Knowl., lénsb. WA, 
A Juxoriant polse crop of itself fertilizes the soil. 1869 
Tiackmore Lorne D. vii, A hook and a bit of worm onit,.. 
ora blow-!ly, hung from a hazel pulse-stick. 

Pulse (pvis), z Also pulce, [ad L. | 
pulsdre to push, drive, strike, beat, freq. of fellére 
to drive, strike, beat. In sense 1 prob. in part 
from F. fousser, formerly polser, poulser (15th c. 
in Littré); in other senses more directly connected 
in use with Putse sd.1,and pudsate, pelsation, cie.] 

+i. trans. To drive, impel; to drive jorth, 
expel. Ofs. (exe. as in 4°. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 125 Necessite pulsis and constrenzes 
me to cry on god, Jéid. xvi. 139 Jour ignorance, incon- | 
stance, ande inciuilite, pulcis you to perpetrat intollerabil 
exactions. 1§73 Twyxe sZnetd x. (1584) Qv, Pulst forth 
through spite from princely throne fL. Predsts ob tnetdiam 
sotto). 1586 Neg. Privy Council Scot. VV.111 The Dooglassis 
wes pulsit up to this be thame yuha advanceit thamesel (fs 
lo be farrest in his Hienes secreitis. 1666 J. Smit Off Age | 
(1752) 203 The heart..doth. .cast it [the blood] forth, and | 
pulse it to all, even the extremest parts. 

2. txir. Yo beat, throb, as the heart, etc.: 
PULSATE 1 (but now only in literary use). 

1559, 1664 [sec Putsine fé4a., 1668 Curperrer & Corr 
Barthed, Anat. 1, xxxviic 82 For the Umbilical Arteries of 
a live Child being bound, as yet cleaving to the Mother.. 
they pulse hetween the |.igature and the Child. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1 (1692) 35 The Heart, when separated wholly 
from the Body in some Animals, continues still to pulse for 
a considerable time. 1864 Dution Cook 7'rials of V'red- 
golds WI. 118 The heart pulsed very, very feebly 5 his eyes 
were closed again, 1895 F. E. Trotzrore #. Trollope 1 i 
6 The warin blood pulsed beneath high-waisted gowns, 

b. fg. or in figurative allusion, in reference to 
life, energy, influences, feelings, etc. : = PULsatE 
tb: cf. Purse sé.) 2, 

1818 Keats £udyut. 1. 105 The mass Of nature's lives and 
wonders puls’d tenfold. 1874 Green Short 27 fst. ve § 1.216 | 
The throb of hope and glory which pulsed at its outset.. 
died into inaction or despair. 1888 7yies 26 June 9/5 ‘The 
outward and sensible expression of the neversesting flow of 
thought, action, and feeling which pulses through it {Londun]. 

3. itr. ger. To perform or exhibit a rhythmic 
movement; to beat, vibrate,undulate; = PULSATE2. | 

18st CaRLyLe Sterling u. i. (1872) 88 Playing aud pulsing 
like sunshine or suft lighting. 1873 J. Getkir Gt. /ce Age 
iv. 41 The heat of the sun..pulses through the great piles 
of ice that cumber the higher elevations of Alpine countries. | 
1883 Harper's Alag, June 117/1 The thermal water... pulsed 
out of the cleft of the rock. 1904 M. Hew etr Qnecn's 
Quair u. vii. 285 You could hear the regular galloping of a 
horse, pulsiug in the dark like some muffled pendulum. 

«(b. To make recurrent sallies or attacks. 

185t Cartyte Sierling 1. iv. (1872) 30 His studies were.. 
pulsing out with impetuons irregularity now on this tract, 
now on that, 1865 — #red&. Gt. xx. V. (1872) UX. 89 Such 
charging and recharging, pulsing and seat » has there 
been. /d/d. vii. 146 Broglio, on the other hand, keeps vio- 
lently pulsing out, round Ferdinand's flanks. 

4, trains. Yo drive or send out in or by pulses or 
thythmic beats. 

1819 Keats Jsadedla vi, The mddy tide Stifled his voice, 
and pulsed resolve away. 1861 Lowetn Washers of Shroud 
ii, Pale fireflies pulsed within the meadow-mist Their halos, 
wavering thistledowns of light. 1876 Mrs, Witney Sigsiés 
§& dns. M1. iii, 371 Life is not dead, but living ?..coming 
down and out, always 5..pulsed into us, not set outside of us 
to grasp and define, 

+ Pulse-corn. Obs. vare. Also 3 polscorn. 
[f. Purse s6.2+ Cory 56.1] = Punse 56.2 1a, 2a. 

1297 in Rogers Agric. §- Prices (1866) UL. 174/2(Chedding- 
ton) Polscorn, 1558 Warve tr. Alexis’ Seer. 240, All sortes 
of pulse corne, as Pease, Beanes, ‘I'ares, and Fitches. 

ulseful (pols fil), a. rave. [f Purse sb.14 
-FUL.] Fall of pulses, pulsations, or throbbing. 

a 1861 D. Gray Poet. HRs. (1874) 193 The partridge cowers 
beside thy loamy flow In pulseful tremor. 

Pulseless (pz'lslés), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 

1. Having or exhibiting no pulse or pulsation, as 
a body in which the heart has ceased to beat. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1810) VIII. xxiii. 100 While 


| warm, though pulseless, we pressed each her hand with our 
| Hips. 18a Sueccey //el/as 142 His cold pale limbs and 


fed. 2) 302 In shock the injured person lies pale, faint,.. 
almost pulseless. 


2. fig. and gen. Devoid of life, energy, or move- 


ment; void of feeling, unfeeling, pitiless (quot. 
1856); motionless ; lifeless. 

1856 Avioun Bothwvel/ 1. ix, There he stood, the pulseless 
man, The calculating lord. 1861 1S. Kunxepy in Peaks, 
Hasses, elt., Ser, uu. 1. 170 So often as she came, so often 
there floated on the pulse air the gentle moan ‘ Mort 
Aratsch’, 1873 W. oS. Mayo ere elyain xxaxii, Better 
than Joys of pale and pulseless Life, The agony of Strife. 

llcnce Pulselessness. 

1853 Dunotison Wed Ler, Pidselessness, asphy nin 
31889 Sat. Mem, zo July 85/2 [He] points out the difference 
hetween the meanings of the terms aspliyaia and apnoca, 
the former standing for pilselessness and the latter for 
breathlessness. 

|| Pulsellum (pelse lim). Zool, Pl.-a. [mod. 
L., f fudés-, ppl. stem of pelitre 1o drive, after 
FLAGELLUM.] «A modified form of flagellum found 
in spermatozoa and cerlain infusorians, serving tu 
propel the body through a liquid medium. 

1880 Kext fufusoria 1. 429 Among the free-swimming 
monoflagellate Infusoria as at present knowo, where the 
locomotive appendage withont exception fulfils during 
nalation the rdle of a tractellum, its recognition by such 
tide in contradistinction to a propelling organ or pulselhum 
is uncalled for, 1885 IE. R. Lankuster in Aucyeds Hrit, 
XNUEX. Sgy/t ‘Vhe flagellum of the Flagellata is totally 
distinct from the pulsclum of the Bacteria. 

Pulshe, obs. form of Ponisn 7, 

+ Pulsidge. Of/s. Humorous blunder for PULSE. 

1897 Suaks. 2 fZen. JT iv. 25 Vou are in an excellent 
good temperalitic: your Pulsidge beates as eatraordinarily, 
as heart would desire. 

Pulsi‘fic, a. Now rare, [6 Le peelseus PULSE 
sé.' + -FIG.) Producing or cansing the pulse or 
pulsation of the arteries; also, characterized hy 
pulsation, pulsatory, throbbing. 

1634 ‘I’. Jounson in. Parey's Chirirg, vii xix. 314 Cruell 
symptomes doe follow, as pulsifique paine, a feaver, rest- 
lessnesse. — /Afed. xx. vii. 772 The oppression af the 
vitell and pulsifick faculty by a cloud of giosse vapours. 
1678 Cepwortn Julelé, Syst. 1 ii, § 17. 161 A pulsifick 
corporeal quality in the substance of the heart itself, is 
very unphilosophicat and absurd. 2710 ‘T. Futinr Léa, 
Extemp. 425 The pulsific Mation of the Blood continually 
thrusting on, 1853 Dusxcuison Med, Lew, Pudsific, that 
which causes or excites pulsation. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Pulsiloge. Ofs.  [ad. mod.l.. fedsilogdune, 
f, peeds-tts PULSE sie), after horelogéum, HoncLoce.] 
(See quots.) 

117s3_ Cuamuer Cyed, Supp., Pulsilogium, a name given 

y authors to a pulse-watch, or instrument to measure the 
celerity of the pulse.] 2812 #din. Rev. XX. 185 Sanctorio.. 
applied the pendulom to determine the quickness of the 
pulse, forming what he called a pudsflege, in which the suing 
suspending a ball was gradually shortened, till its vibrations 
corresponded with the beats. 

Pulsimeter (pvlsitmétos). [Ff L. peelsas 
Pose 56,14 -METER. Cf, PuLSOMETER.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the rate or force of the pulse. 
Also altrit., as pudsimeter watch, 

1842 in Dunciison Wed. Lex. 1894 Brit. Med, Frail, 
26 May 1132/1 The advantages claimed fur the ‘ Pulsimeter’ 
watch are economy cf time, accuracy of record, and the 
possibility of taking the pulse in the dark without any 
tnconvenience to the patient. 

Pu'lsing, 22/. sd. [f. Punsno.+-1Nc1.] The 
action of the vb. PULSE: rhythmical beating, throb- 
bing, or flowing. 

1839 ViatEy Festus six. (1852) 281 Ceaseless as the pulsings 
ofthe blood. 1843 Cartvig 2ast & Pr.iu.xv, The pulsings 
of his own soul, if he have any soul, alone andible. 1894 
Crocketr Xatders 133, 1 could hear. .the pulsing of the sea. 

Puilsing, #//. 2. [fas pree.+-1NG2.] That 
beats, throbs, or flows with rhythmic cadence. 

1559 Morwrxe Evonynt. 359 This oyll anoynted vpon the 
pulsing veynes, where they appeare moste. 1664 Power 
Exp. Pitlos. 24 If you divide the Bee. .near the necke, you 
shall..see the heart beat most lively, which is a white 
pulsing vesicle. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V.250/2 The 
pulsing torrent rushes through the arteries. 


Pulsion (p2'Ifon). Now vare. [ad. L. pulsio, 


-6n-em, n. of action from Zell-ére, puls- to drive, 
push.] The action of driving or pushing. In 
first quot., the beating of the pulse. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parcy's Chirurg, v. iii, (1678) 107 
There may ensue..a deadly interception of the pulsion of 
the brain, 1656 tr. /loddbes’ Elen. Philos, (1839) 214 One 
motion is pulsian or driving, another traction or drawing. 
Pulsion, when the movent makes the moved body go before 
its and traction, when it makes it follow. 173: S. Hates 
Stat. Ess. 1. 111 1€ this great quantity fof sap] were carried 
up by pulsion or trusion. 1836-48 LB. D. Watsu A ristophy 
Clouds 1, iv, Pulsion, aud prension, 

alirid, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. U1, 363 Acquired mal- 
formations fof the cesophagus]— Pressure pouches. .pha- 
ryngeal pouches, pharyngoceles, pulsion diverticula. 

Pulsive (pa'lsiv),¢. Nowrare. [f. L. pugs, 
ppl. stem of Zel/-cre to drive, impel +-1VE.] 

. Having the quality of driving or impelling; 
constraining, compelling; impulsive; propulsive. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. wv. iii, What I here speake 
is forced from my lips By the pulsive straine of conscience, 
a@ 1687 Petty Treat, Naval Philos, t. 1. $85 The Tractive 
and Pulsive forces upon swimming Bodies, 188, R. G. 
Bian Voices in Solitude 83 The whirl of the wheels went 
onat length With the pulsive strain of their started strength. 
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PULSOMETER. 


+2. Beating or throbbing as the heart, etc. Ods. 

16x1 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Coriat's Commend, Wks. 91/1 
Sueh a straine ‘That shall euen cracke my palsive pia mater 
In warbling thy renowne by land and water. 1630 — Deser. 
Fug. Poetry ibid. 248,/2 In end my pulsine braine no Art 
affoords, To mint or stamp, or forge new coyned words, 

Pulsometer (pxlse'm/tar).  [irreg. f. L. pee?- 
sus PULSE 56.1 + -METER, after darometer, ctc.] 

L. = PULSIMETER, 

1858 Mavse Fixfos. Lex, Pudsometrau, term for an 
instrument for measuring or calculating the variations of 
the pulses a pulsometer. ‘ 

2. A name for a kind of sleam-condensing 
vacuum-pump, with two chambers so arranged 
that the steam is condensed in, and the water 
admitled to each alternately: so called from the 
pulsatory action of the steam. Also pulsometer 
pump, (Not being a measuring instrument, it is 
preferably called pe/sator.) 

1875 Keron Dict. Mech, Pulsometer,..a form of vacuum 
pump, 1881 Wechanical World 24 Veo. Advt, The Pulso- 
meter Engineering Company Limited. 
2 Sept. 3/1 ‘She water is heated by means of a horizontal 
tubular boiler, asix-horse power engine, a centrifugal pump, 
and two pulsometer pumps 1g00 Fy ‘I. Buttes Jylls of 
Sea 265 My heart worked like a pulsometer. 

+Pu'lsor. Obs. rare. [agent-n. from L. 
fellére, prls- to drive, impel; see -oR 2.] One 
who or that which drives or impels. 

3666 J. Situ Old Ave (1676) 242 The great artery’. .is to 
us the nost apparent Pulsor; we can feel the blood to be 
forced along its Cavity. 

Pulsshe, obs. form of Potisu 7 

Pult, parallel form of Vint vw and st. Obs, 

Pultaceous (pzlt2'fas), a [f. L. pues, pelt- 
em pap, pottage + -AcEous,] 

1. Of the nature or consislency of pap or of a 
poultice ; soft, semi-fluid, py. 

1668 Pi Trans. V1. 751 He first denyeth, that the 
Testes are glandulous or pultaceous, 1738 Sivart tdfed. 
X1.. 327 A soft white pultaceous Matter. 1835-6 Fodd's Cycl. 
Anat. \. 71/1 In infancy the brain is extremely soft, almost 
pultaccous, 1896 4 dléutt's Syst. Med. 1. 403 Vultaceous or 
even solid food may be remarkably well borne. 

2. Of the nature or class of pulse. 

1762 tr, Busching's Syst. Geog. 11. 667 Barley, peas and 
other pultaceous grain, 

Pultar, -er, cic., Pulterer, Pult‘e)rie, obs. 
forms of PouLren, ete. 

Pultas, obs. or dial. form of Poutice. 

+ Pulter. Os. rare". 

In quot. prob. an error for padtre, Pouttev, fowls, (The 
whole passage is composed in tie language of falconry, and 
some of the allusions are obscure.) 

1399 Lanci, Rich, Redeles 1.165 Dut pe blernyed boynard 
pat his bagg stall, Where purraileis pulter was pyunyd 
ffull ofte, Made pe ffawcon to Moter and filussh ffor anger, 
‘That pe boy hadd he bounde pat pe bagge kepte. 

Pultes, -ess, -ice, obs. or dial. ff. Pouttice. 

+ Pulti-fical, a. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. pails, pult- 
emt pottage + -FIC +-AL.] 

1656 Bout Glossogr., Pultificad,..wherewith Pottage, 
Pap, or such like meat is made, 

Pultis(e, -oss, Pultre, Pultron(e, -oon, 
-owne, obs, ff. Pouttice, PouLrry, PoLtROoN. 

+BPults. Ods. rare. [app. ad. med]. pales 
any vietuals prepared by boiling (Du Cange), p). 
of L. puls, pulfem pap, pottage (see PULSE sd.*) : 
ef. It. pada, pola ‘grewell, battre, or pap’ 
(Florio).] Soft boiled food, pap, pottage. 

e180 Liovp 7reas. Health Sij, Gene voto the pacient.. 
two pennye weightes of bay beris made to ponder wyth a soft 
Egge or pults, without doubt the pacyent shalbe made hole, 

| Pultun (polten). Z£. Zzd. Also pultan, 
-on, -oon, [Hindi fa/fan, ad. Tamil and Telugu 
patdlan, ad. Keng. tadtalion (the Eng. word having 
been first adopted in Southern India).] A regi- 


ment of infantry in India. 

1800 Wetuixcton in Gurw. Desf. (1834) J. 21*, 1..shall 
probably destroy some campoos and paltans, which have 
been indiscreetly pushed across the Kistua, 1883 Q. Aev. 
Apr. 294 Campos and pudtuas (battalions) under iNionean 
adventurers, 1895 Murs. B. M, Croker Iidlave frles (1896) 
60, I know lots of Sahibs ia a pultoon (ie. regiment) at 
Bareilly, 

| Pula (p14). [Hawaiian.] A fine yellowish 
silky vegetable wool obtained from the base of 
the leaf-stalks of the Hawaiian tree-ferns, Cibo- 
dinm mensiesit, C. ehantissoi, and C. glaucum., 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, /'t-du, a species of brown 
thistleedown imported from the Sandwich islaads, to mix 
with silk in the mannfacture of hats, 1864 in WrpsTER. 
2888 HittesraAnp Flora Hawai Js. 546 ‘Vhe base of the 
leaf stalks is densely covered with a soft and glossy yellowish 
wool, which is used for staffing mattresses and pillows, and 
under the name of pula forms a regular article of export to 
California. f 

+ Puluere, obs. f, PrLttver, pillow-case, pillow. 

¢1380 Hilt, Paderne 681 He wende ful witerly sche were 
ia is armes; ac peter ! it nas but is puluere, 


+Puwilver, sb. Obs. [ad. L. pu/ver-em (nom. 


pulvis) powder, dust.] Powder, dust. 

1goa Arkynson tr, De Jmitationc 1. ix, 204 Good lorde, 
L speke to the of my presumpcion, natwithstandinge that 1 
am but palaer & usshes, 1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 
11. 423 lu pulucr small gart birne thame enerie one, 1599 


1891 Daily News 


| 


1588 


A. M. tr. Gadethouer's Bh. Physiche 28/1 Mixe these prax- 
nominated pulvers. .addinge hecrunto the Suger. 
b. Pulver Wednesday = Asn-WEDNESDAY. 
e144 AcNes Paston in 7’. Left. 1, 270 Wretyn at Nor: 
wyche on Pulver Wedenesday, 

+ Pulver, v. Os. fad. L. pulver-dre, f. pul- 
wer-2 see pree.] érans, ‘To reduce to powdcr, to 
pulverize. Hence +Pu‘lvered f//.a., + Puslvering 
wil, sh, sprinkling of ashes ; pu/veriug day, Ash 
Wednesday, 

1621 G, Saxpys Ovid's Met, vit. (1626) 129 As pulvered 
flints [ee 1632 lime of flints) infurnest under ground By 
sprinkled water fire conceive. 1754 ‘I’. Garpxer 277s¢. 
Dutwich 193 On pulvering Days, when Disposition of the 
said Lands was made, but uot confirmed till St, Nicholas’s 
Day. 2778 [implied in Putverer]. 

Pulverable (pz'lvéral'l), a. [f. as pree. vb. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being crushed or ground 
down to powder; pulverizable. 

1657 Physical Dict., Pulverable, hard things (as oyster- 
shells) brought to pouder. 1680 Bover Produc. Chem, 
Prine, w. 167 Some liquid substances afforded hy wounded 
plants, that, turned into consistent. and pulverable bodies, 
1789 Nicnotson in J’4i2, Zvans. LXXIX, 274 If a litle 
mercury be added to melted vinc, it renders it easily 
pulverable, 1869 J. I. Macttvay in Sfadent 11. 228 Trap- 
rock,. .very soft and pulverable, 

Pulveraceous (pvlvérzifos), a. Bol, and 
Zool, [f. L. puleer-ent powder, dust + -Ackous.] 
Covered or sprinkled with powder ; pulverulent. 

1864 Grav in WenstER. A 

+ Pulverain. Ods. [Corruption of Fr. pulvdrise 
(e1600 in Liuré), = lt. pofvertno, f. polvere :—L, 
pulverem powder.) A powder-hom, esp. one for 
piming-powder, x890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Pulveral, «. O85. rare. [f. L. pulver-em 
VuLver sé, + -AL.] In the state of powder. 

31657 ‘Vomutsson exons Disf. 178 Solid..or pulverall, 
which must be snuffed up. 

+Pulverate, v. Ols. [f. L. pulverat-, ppl. 
stem of fulvenire to powder: ef. PuLver 2] 
traus, ‘Yo reduce to powder, to pulverize. 

1615 G, Sanpvs 7rav. 65 They litter them in their owne 
dung, first dried in the Sunne and pulueraled. 1657 Tomiin- 
son Aenon's Disp. 69 Some cannot be 0 exactly pulverated 
by beating. 5 

Pulveration (pulvérzi-fan). [ad. L. pulvera- 
Hone, un, of action f. palverdre: see prec.) Ree 
duction to powder or dust; pulverization. 

1623 Cockeram, Pedveration, a beating into powder. 1733 
Ven Horse-/loctug Hust. 43 No further. .than the Hoe- 
Plow could turn it up, aud help it in its Pulveration, 1866 
C. W. Hoskyxs Occas. Ess. 103 The deep and perfect 
pulveration of the soil. . 

|| Pulveratores (pzlvéreitderiz), sb.p/. Ornith, 
[mod.L., pl. of pulverator, agent-n. from L. 


fulverave to powder; in F. puledcratenrs (Buffon 


1771).] Birds which habitually roll themselves 
in the dust, as the Aasoves. 

+ Pulveratricious (pzlvératri-fas), @. Obs. 
[f mod.L. pulverdtrix, -(ric-em (see nexl) +-10Us.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of birds that 
roll themselves in the dust. 


1661 Lovene List. Anin, & Atin, Introd. Birds, which. . 
are pulveratricious and wild; as the Peacock, japanian, and 


turky. 1678 Rav Widlugihdy's Ornith. wy ii. 371 The colour | 


of the feathers..comes near to that of pulveratricious birds. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury u, 313/1 Pulveratricions [is] an 
earthly kind of colour, mouse-colour, dbid., Pulveratri- 
¢¢ous, covered with a dasty colour, 

|| Pulveratrix (polvéré'triks). Ornith. rare. 
Pl,-atri-ces. [mod.L., fem. of pu/verdior,agent-n. 
from pulverire to powder (sc. avis bird); in ¥. 
pulvératrice (Littré).] A bird which cleanses 
itself by wallowing in dust. 

Cf. Aristotle's xovsorixot, List. Ai, 9. 49B, 10. : 

1770 G. Wits Sedborne 8 Oct., Ray remarks that birds of 
the Gadling order, as cocks and hens, partridges and 
pheasants, are puleratrices, such as dust themselves... 
Common honse-sparrows are great pulveratrices, being 
frequently seen grovelling and wallowing in dusty roads. 


+ Pulve'reous, a. Obs. rare—% [f. L. pulvere- 
us dusty (f. pulver-ent powder, dust) + -ovs.] 

1656 Buount, Pulvercous, dusty, of dust, fult of dust. 

+Pulverer, O/s.rare. [f. PULVERY. + -ER1] 
A pulverizer, an instrument for pulverizing the soil. 

x778 [W. Marsuatt] Afinutes Agric., Digest 54 note, Vf 
used asa Pulverer and Compressor of fallows, this acting 
Bar onght to be set deeper. 

Pulverescence (pvlvére'stns), Bot, [f as 
next + -escetce: see -ENCE.] Incipient powderi- 
ness; tendeney to become powdery. 

1828 R, K. Grevitte Sc. Cryptog. Flora V1. 338 Hoary, 
with a white pulverescence,” 1858 Mayxe Exfos. Lex, 
Dulveresccutia..of a vegetable surface when covered with 
a kind of /avina..as in the Chenopodium purpurcunt;s 
pulverescence. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pulverescent (prlvére'sént), a. (CL. pulver- 
eut dust +-ESCENT.] ‘Tending to fall into powder; 
becoming powdery, 

1805 Musuer ia Pil Trans. XCV. 168 It was. found to 
be very fine ore of iron in a pulverescent state. 

Pulverilentous, obs. f. PULVERULENTOUS. 

Pulverine (py'lvérin). Also -in. [Cf. It. 
folverina dust, fine powder.] Ashes of barilla. 


| 
| 


PULVERIZED. 


1836 in Smart. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pulverine, 


barilla ashes, 

Pulverizable (pylvéraizib’l), a. [f. Putver- 
IZED. +-ABLE, Sol’, pulvévisable (Liltré).] Cap- 
able of being pulverized or reduced to powder. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. 60 Boit them until the 
are pulverisable. 1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Fx. Phitos. 1. 
xi. 462 An earthy pulverizable matter. ¢1865 J. WvLpE in 
Cire, Sc. 1. 18/2 Tin becomes pulverisable .. at high 
temperatures. A 

+ Pu lverizate, A//.a. Obs. [ad. pulvertsdt-us, 
pa. pple. of late L. pulverisdre to PuLventze.] 
Pulverized, reduced to powder. 

1471 Rirrey Comp, Adch. x1. vi. in Ash. (1652) 182 Lyke 
as Saffron when yt ys pulveryzate, 

+ Pu'lverizate, 7. Os. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L, paulverizsdre: see prec.) trans, = PULVERIZE. 

isg7_ A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 4gb/1 That all 
these Ponlders be verye diminutlye pulverisated. 1599 — 
tr. Gabelhouer's Bk Physicke 1/2 Pulverisate it verye 
smalle, 1604-13 R. Cawprey Sadie Alph., Pulucrisated, 
beaten or broken into dust, or powder. : 

Pulverization (pz‘lvéroizt'fan). [n. of action 
f. late L. pulverizdre to pulverize: cf. F. puludrisa- 
dow (Oudin 1642).] 

1. The action of pulverizing; reduction to the 
state of powder or dust. 

[1657 Jiysical Dict., Puiverication, bringing to pouder.] 
1658 Putars, Padewrisation, a breaking to dust,a reducing 
into powder. 1763 Miuis Pract. Lfush. 11.197 Brought to 
that state of pulverization, in which alone plants can thrive 
well, 1846 J. Baxter Liér. Pract. Agric. 11. 64 Rains, 
alternate frosis, and thaws, greatly assist its palverization. 

b. zechn, The separation (of a liquid) into minute 
particles, as spray. 

1861 .V. Syit. Soc. ear. BR. Med. 207 Method of rendering 
Medicated liquids Respirable by Pulverisation, 1863 (did, 
421 Pulverization of liquids for Therapeutic Purposes. 

ec. fig. Crushing morally, reducing to nullity, 
utter demolition (of arguments, slatenients, ete.). 

1873 Mortey Kowsseaw WH. i, 42 This criticism..marks a 
beginning of true democracy, as distinguished from the 
mere pulverisation of aristocracy, 1884 Ci, (Vorld 13 Mar. 
19:/5 The eentplets pulverisalion of their case by the 
Minister whom they approached. 1897 I?fudsor Alag. Jan. 
282/2 That the Saturday Review devote to your pulverisa- 
tion lwo pages and a ‘par’. ; 

2. coucr. A pulverized product or material. 

1896 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 18 Mar. 11/3 The 
pulverizations gradually find a place on the lowest levels of 
Ube ocean, | ee 

Pulverizator (pz)vcraizz'ta1). [Agent-noun 
from lale L. fulverizare to pulverize : so mod.F, 
pulvcrisateur (Littré).] An instrument for re- 
dueing to powder; also, an apparatus for scatter- 
ing powder or ejecting liquid in the form of spray. 

1890 Aw Bulletin 191 It is mixed as a powder..and 
blown with ‘pualverizators’ on to the vine leaves, 1894 
Dublin Rev. Oct. 433 There have been many patents taken 
out in Russia for injectors or pulverisators, 

Pulverize (pu'lvéraiz), v. fad. late L. 
pilverizare, or Vy pulvéviser (Paré 16th c.), 
+ folveriser (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. pelver- 
eut: see PULVER sh] 

1. érans, To reduce to powder or dust ; to com- 


minute, to trilurate. Also vf. 
rs8s T. Wasmincton tr. Micholay's Voy. 1. xxii, 6ob, A 
drugge.. which being puluerised and tempered in water, 
they rubbe vppon..the tose x605 SvevesteR Du Dartas 
M, iii, mt, Laze 1142 The zealous Prophet with just fury 
mov'd..pulveriz'd their Idol. ¢x790 Isuson Sch, Art i. 
Let it dry,and then pulverize it. 1868 Rocrrs /o/, 
Econ. xii, (1876) 154 Cultivable land must be pulverised 
aad watered. 1869 J. Martineau £ss, 11, 235 The sotid 
ground of life was pulverizing itselfaway. ' 
b. dechz, To divide (a liquid) into minute 


particles or spray. 

ae J. Barrow Columd, v1. 230 Stroke after stroke with 
doub ne force he plied, Foil'd the boar Fiend and pulverized 
the tide. 

2. fig. To demolish or destroy, to break down 


utterly; to ‘smash’, 

1631 Massixcer Believe as you List. ii, Vou shall, . Feet 
really that we have iron bammers To pulverize rebellion. 
3684 Baxter Twelve Argts, Post. M ij, Between both which 
‘ruth and Peace is broken, and the Church pulverized. 
1813 Examiner 17 May 313/1 Which, likea eno thunder, 
has pulverized..chimerical hopes. 1864 i 1, Newman 
A fol, iii, (1865) 117 The theory of the Via Afedia was abso: 
Iutely pulverized. 1895 Cou. Maurice in United Service 
Afag. fat y 428 The four battalions..were..pulverised and 
driven helisrerener partly among the defendants. 

b. To dissipate in minute portions. rare. ' 

1834 Str W. Hamstton Déscuss. (1852) 373 The responsi- 
bility was so pulverized among a passing multitude of name- 
Jess individuals. 

3. intr. To crumble or fall to dust; to become 


disintegrated. Also fig. ; 
x8ox Farmer's Alag. Apr. 147 If they are ploughed in 
November or December, the rains, snow, and frost, make 
them palverize easily. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worshi 
Wks, (Boha) IT. 394 The stera old faiths have all pulverized. 
1866 LAWRENCE tr, Cofia's Rocks Class, (1878) 267 Sometiines 
these varieties [of limestone] pulverise to a crystalline sand. 
4. intr. Of a bird: To roll in the dust; to take 
a dust-bath. rare. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Hence Pu'lverized f//. a.; Pu‘lverizing vd/, 


56, and ffi, a. ; ; 
& 1693 ee Rabelais we xxxiv, 288 That..pal- 


PULVERIZER. 


verized Dose. 1727 De For Hist. Appar. iv. (1840) 29 The 
man that lived there must be dried up sufficiently for pul- 
verising. 1765 A. Dickson 7'reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 363 Manures 
are found to enrich the hest pniverised soil, 1832 Carcy.e 
Misc, Death Goethe (1857) \11, 110 The wrecks and_pul- 
verised robbish of ancient things. 1832 Planting 37 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.) The pulverizing action of the sun and air. 
Pulverizer (px'lvéraizar), [f. Puvenize v. 
+-kR1,] One who or that which pulverizes; an 
instrument or machine that reduces to powder; 


also ¢ech. one that reduces a liquid to spray. 

3836 Fraser's Mag. XI. 724 The high conservative, 
Fraser! the pulveriser of Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and 
Popery ! 1847 fi/usir. Lond, News 24 July 58/1 Vor the 
best subsoil pulveriser, £10. 1875 H. Watton Dis. dye 18 
There are also spray-producing douches. absurdly named 
water pulverizers, 1888 Padé A/adl G. 23 May 12/1 The 
crushing of the ores by the pulverizer. 

Pulverous (pz‘lyéras), a [f. L. puleer-cm 
dust +-ous.] Powdery; dusty. 

1778 (W. Marsuatt] Minutes Agric, Digest 24 Soils.. 
are stiff or lights that is, tenacious or pulverous. 1864 
Satain Daily Tel. 13 Oct, The trees and the herbage were 
powdered thick with pulverous particles. 

Pulverulence, [f. as next, as if froma L. 
*pulverulentia: see -ENCE.] Dustiness, powder. 

1727 Barcny vol. 1], Pudvernéence, dustiness. 1837 J.T. 
Saura tr. Vicad’s Mortars 131 This movement is obliged tu 
be subdivided..into an infinite number of partial cantrac- 
tions, whence arises pulverulence. 

[Tf L. pal- 


Pulverulent (pelverislént), «. 
verutenteus dusty, {. pulver-ent dust, powder: see 
-LENT. So mod.F. pulodrulent (1801 in Littre).J 

1, Consisting of or having the form of powder or 
dust; powdery. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Pulverntent, dusty, of dust, full of 
dust. 1806 Saunorrs A//nerad Waters \ 20 'The glutinous 
part of wheat flour, (which is] dry and pulverulent. 
1830 Linotey Ned. Syst. Sot. 316 ln Lycopodium. .the 
pulverulent theciz occupy the upper ends of the shoots. 1883 
Athenzum 11 Aug. 183/2 The announcement by M, Spring 
that a pressure of 5,000 atmospheres caused pulvernlent 
matters to aggregate into crystalline masses, 

2. Covered with powder or dust ; dusty; spec. in 
Entom, and Bot, 

1744 AxeNsipe oct, On shelves pulverulent, majestic 
stands His library. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Hufomol, IV. xiviv 
275 Pulverulent, ..covered with very minute powder-like 
scales, 1828 R.K. GRevitte Se. Crypt. Hora V1. 338 Peri- 
thecia, .white and pulverulent. 

3. Of very slight cohesion ; crnmbling to dust. 

1794 Suttivan View Mad. 1. 500 Calcareous stone is also 
faund in the pulvernlent form; and of this kind is chalk. 
1811 Pinxexton /etralogy IL. 381 Ashes, sand, and light 
pulvernlent scoria, 1856 CARPENTER JV/rerose. 373 A thallus 
>. which has no very defined limit, and which, in consequence 
of the very slight adhesion of its component cells, is said to 
be ‘pulverulent’, 1882 Grikte 7ert-d4, Geol. 1.11. iii, gt 
A rock is said to be..pulverulent, when it readily falls to 
powder. 

4. Pulverizing. rare. erroncous. 

1864 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) 1, 269 The pulve- 
rulent effect [on masses of stone] of original precipitation to 
glacier level from two or three thonsand feet above. 

&. Of birds: Characterized by or addicted to 
lying or rolling in the dust. 

1828 in WensteR. 1869 Gutmore tr. Miguier’'s Rept. & 
Birds v. 410 Partridges have, like the Quail, the pulverulent 
instinct. 

Hence Pulve'rulently adv., in 2 powdery or 
dusty manner, + Pulverulentous a. (in quot. 
pulveri-), pulverulent. Ods. rare. 

1640 Parkinson heat. Bot. 1594 We have many sorts 
(ofmyrrh].., great and small, fat and dry, pulverilentous like, 
ee and more red. 3821 W. P. C. Barton #Vora M Anier, 

. 113 Corolla pulverulently rough within, 

Pulverrulous, a, rare. [From fulverulent, 
with change of snflix.] = PULVERULENT. 

1841 Breanne Che, (ed. 5) 2t9 About an ounce of the 
vitreous acid (not the opaque or pulverulous) should be 
dissolved in three ounces of the aoe 

Pulvil (pz'lvil), 56. arch. Also 7 polvil, 8 
pulville, -ile. [ad. It. polwiglio: see PuLvILio.] 
Cosmetic or perfumed powder for powdering the 
wig or perfuming the person. 

1691 Islington Wells 13 Saluted by the Fragrancy Of 
Powder de Orange, Jesmine, Pulvil, or something else. 
a1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wu. xivi. 375 Great Ladies... 
with their.. Polvil, Postillo’s and Cosmeticks. 1700 Farque 
HAR Constant Couple 1. i, How many pound of Pulvil muse 
the Fellow use in sweetening Binet ran the smell of Hops 
and Tobacco? «1774 Fercusson Burlesque Elegy vi, The 
huge wig, in formal curls arrayed, With pulvile pregnant, 

b. transf. Applied to snuff; also, any impalp- 
able powder, as magnesia, 

1806-7 J. Beresroro Jfiseries Hunt, Life xix. Farewell 
Suuffi, The precious pulvil from Hibernia’s shore. 1807 
Edin, Rev, Xb, 117 Re but a little of the water at a 
time..and carefully and patiently rubbing it up with the re- 
fractory pulvil. : 

ce. alfrib, or adj, Of perlume ; perfumed. 

1690 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 187 To play at ombre, 
or basset, She a rich pulvil purse must get, 

+Pulvil,zv. Oés. [fpree.] ¢rans. To powder 

or perfume with pulvil. Hence + Pu'lvilled f/. a. 

1700 Concreve Way of World w. i, Have you pulvill’d 
the Coachman and Postilion that they may not stink of the 
Stable when Sir Rowland comes by? @ 1704 T. Brows Sed, 
agsi, Woman 100 The sooty negro, and the pulvill'd beau. 


|| Pulvilio, -villio (pulvil’0), Ods. exc. Hist. 


| 
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[a. IL, Aolwigtio fine or subtile powder, cosmetic 
powder, deriv. of folvc, polvere powder.] = PULVIL. 

1675 WycHer.ey Country Hefei. i, | have dressed you 
».and spent upon yon ounces of essence and pulvillio. 
1711 Anoison Sfect, No. 63 P 3 The Flowers perfumed the 
Air with Smells of Iucense, Amber-greese, and Pulvillivs. 
1847 Lytton Lucretia ii, Elis vest of silk..showing a pro- 
fusion of frill, slightly sprinkled with the pnlviliv of his 
favourite martinique. 1892 Lo. Lytron Ave Poppy b 235 
The jewell'd box Wherein he carried his pnlvilio. 

attri, 1676 Wyourr.ny Plain Dealer ui, Since you 
have these two Pulvillio Boxes, these Essence Bottles (ctc.]. 
rgox Guy Booinny Wy Jidian Queer i, The multitude of 
patch and pulvillio boxes. 

Pulvilized, pf’. a. [f. Punvin 54, + -12E + 
-ED.) Powdered and perfumed with pulvilio. 

1788 Burns Let. P. Ufilé Lett. (1887) 172 The pulvilised, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so disgustful in my nostril Vhat 


my stomach turns. : 
Pulvitlar, a. [f. L. prelevd/-zes little etishion + 


-AR,] Of or pertaining to a pulvillus; cushion- 
like, pad-like. 1890 in Cent. Dice, 

Pulville, Pulvillio: sce Putvin, Punvinio. 

| Pulvillus (pvlvilés). [1.., contr. from pad- 
vinul-us, dim, of faleinus cushion.) 

1. A little cushion; in Surgery, see quot, 1897. 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict (ed. a, Pudvélli, Wie 
same with Splenra.] 1706 Puiiirs, Pudeiéns, a litle Pillow, 
or Cushion; also a Bulster ns'd by Surgeons in dressing 
Wounds. 1897 Syd.See. Lew, Puleilus,..a small cushion 
or pillow, In Surgery..a smull olive-shaped mass of lint 
used for plugging deep wounds, 

2, Entom. A cushion-like process on the fect of 
an insect, by which it can adhere to a vertical 
surface as a wall, or in an inverted position to a 
eciling or the like; a foot-cushion. 

1826 Krirpy & Si. Antomod. Wl. xxxiii. 386 Puledii,.. 
cushions of short hairs very closely set; or of membrane, 
capable of being inflated, or very soft; or concave plates, 
which cover the underside, or their apex, of the four first 
joints of the Manus or ‘Varsus,  /6éd. xxxv. 676 These 
organs are furnished with a sucker or fudevédus., 1835 
Kirsy //ad. § Just. Aniot. 1. xvii vig The pulvilli or 
foot cushions of flies, 1904 Brit. Jed. Frad.i7 Sept. 666. 

llence Pulvirthiform a. /:uéoni. resembling a 
pvillus, cushion-like. 

| Pulvinay (pelvai-nis), sd. Also 6-are. [a. 
L, paivinar a couch, orig. neuter Auleinare of 

pulviniris adj., f. pulvin-us cushion, pillow.] 

L. Aom, Autig. A couch or cushioned scat of the 
gods; also, the cushioned seat in the circus. 

1600 Hontano Livy v. lil, 213 In that one high feast and 
solemne dinner of Jupiter, can a Pulvinar be celubriated, or 
a sacred Table be spred and furnished in any place, but in 
the Capitoll? 1606 — Seton. 60 Himselfe behelde the 
Circeian Games. -sometime out of the Pulvinar, sitting there 
with his wife onely and children, 1850 Leircu tr. C. 0. 
Aluller's Ane. Art § 290 (ed. 2) 323 The ornaments of the 
spina of the Roman Circus, among others the pulvinar. 

2. Surg. A small pillow or cushion; sometimes, 
a medicated eushion or pad. ? Ods. 

ts99 A. M. tr. Gatethoucr's Bh. Physicke 53/2 But an 
hower therafter applye this liule pulvinareon thy Eyes, 
1811 Hooper's Aled. Dict. ulvinar.., amedicated cushion. 
1897 in Syd, Soc. Lev, . i 

3. Anat, The posterior inner tubercle of the 
optic thalamus. 

1886 in Cassed/’'s Encycl. Dicl, 1890 H. Gray Anat, (ed. 
12) 685 Its posterior extremity..internally forms a well- 
maiked prominence, the posterior tubercle or pulvinar. 
1899 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 337 A case of symmetrical 
softening of the a : 3 

b. The cushion of fat by which the non-articular 
part of the acetabulum is filled up. : 

Pulvinar (pvlvainis),a. [ad. L. puloinar-is: 
sce prec.] Of or pertaining to a pulvinus. 

1883 Science 1. 179/1 The pulvinar parenchyma is com- 
posed in greater part of finely porous cells. 2 

So Pulvina‘rian a, [f. L. pulvindri-s or pulvin- 
aré-us +-AN], ensbion-like, pulvinated. 

21886 Six S, Fexcuson Ogham Luscript. (1887) 31 The 
casts of these pulvinarian cope-stones, exhibit many im- 
perfections. ; a 

Pulvinate (pzlvinet),@.  [ad. L. pulvinat-us 
made into or like a cushion, fi. pu/ein-ws cushion : 
sce -ATE2, In I. pu/vind, Cotgr. 1611.) Pillowy, 
cushion-like, pulvinar; in Bot. and Zy/om., cashion- 
shaped, swelling or bulging like a cushion, ; 

1824 R. K. Grevitte Flora “din. 235 Gfrimimta] puloi- 
nata, stems short, pulvinate, 1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol, 
LV. xlvi, 328 Pudvinate, when in consequence of being de- 

ressed in one place, it seems to puff out in another. 1863 

3ERKRLEY Brit, Alosses Gloss., /’ulvinate, forming cushion- 
like masses. f : 

Hence Pu'lvinately adv., Hot, in a pulvinate 
manner. Also Pulvina‘to- comb, form, as pulvi- 
nato-echinuinte adj. echinulate and partly pulvinate. 

1890 Cent, Dict. Pulvinately, 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 
415 Surface pulvinato-echinulate, 

Pulvinated (py'lvincttéd), a. [as pree. +-ED.] 

1. Arch, Swelling or bulging; especially applied 
to a frieze having a convex face. 

1773 J. Noontnouck fist. London 598 It has the pulvinated 
or swelling freeze, 1817 Rickwan Archit, (1848) 30 Te was 
once the custom to work the Jonic frieze projecting like a 
torus... When thus formed it is called pulvinated. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. VV. 281 The curvilinear, or polvinated frieze 
occurs in not a single Grecian example, 1850 Leircu tr. 


PUMA. 


C.O. Miiller's Ane. Art § 223 (ed. 2) 219 The shaft either 
diminished in a right line or pulvinited. 

4, ot. Waving a pulvinus. 

1880 C. & FF. Darwin Morent, P4113 With pulvinated 
leaves (i.e. those provide with a pulvinns) their periodical 
movements depend..on the cells of the pulvinns altemately 
expanding more quickly on one side than en the vther. 

3. é/entom, = PULVINATE @. 

1858 Mayne /upos. Lex. Puleinatys,,. dntomol, Ayplicd 
by, Kirby to the prothorax when, being depressed at one 
point, iLappewrs swoln out at another..: pulvinated. 

Pulviniform (pvlvinifam), 2. [ad. aod. 
L.. pudeinif~orm is, §. L. pudvin-us cushion + -FoRM. 
So mod. bk. paleiniforme.J  Cushion-shaped. 

1858 Mavxn Actpos. Lea, Dalvinifornis,..pulviniforny 

Pulvinule (pxlvini«l). Aor, [ad. L. padei- 
uud-us, dim. of pulegn-us cushion, pillow, bank. 
(Also used in 1. oun, ] 

1, One of a number of exciescenecs, sometimes 
like minute trees, rising from the thallus of lichens. 

1858 Maysi £uarfos. fer, Lulvinula. erm by Acharits 
for filaments,.. often imitating small bushes or cushions, 
which are raised from the superior surface of the thallus 
ofcertain lichens, as the Parwuedia gomnlifera: a pulvinule, 

2. A heap of naked spores. 

3874 Cooke wag? (1875) 39 There is great variability in 
Ube compactness of the spores in the sori, or pulvinules. 
fésd. 144 The winter spures are in solid pulsinnles. 

|| Pulvinus (pelvainds’. Hot, (Ll. Arledaes 
cushion, pillow] Any etishion-like swelling or 
expansion of a stent or petiole; ¢esf. a protuber- 
ance or enlargement at the foot of the petiole of 
some leaves, when large, turgid, and contractile, 
forming a special organ for movement of the leaf, 

3857 thyxteev Loft. $77 In woody Dicotyledons there is 
generally a fitthe protuberanee under the eleatrix, which is 
termed the pucednys, 1880 Co & Be Darwin MVerer, 20, 
112 The suminit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
cashion, or jeint (as this organ bas been variously called), 
like that with which many leaves are provided. — 1g06 
Athenwerm 23 June 768/3 Mimosa. bas in its pulsinus a 
structure which allows of the free play of the leaf 

Pulviplume. Ornith. [ad mod.L. fudet- 
plima, tL. pulvi-s dust + flima plume, feather.] 
Vowder-down. 

3890 Covis MMield & Gen. Ornithol. 129 Such plumaula, 
fiom being always dusted over with dry scurfy ca foliation, 
are called powder-doaa,. 1 call them pudeiplumes. 

+ Pulviscle. Cds. rave". [ad. Le fuleiseul- 
us, -une small dust, dim, of frdits dust.] A fine 
powder, a dust, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatedhouer’s BA. Physicke 62/1 Take Rue, 
Betonye fete.]..make heerof a fine pulviscle, and use it with 
your meates, _ 

{ Pulwayr (polwan. #. fed. Also pulwaar, 
pulwah, [Tlindi fudwar.J A light keclless 
native boat used on the rivers of Bengal, ‘carrying 
some 12 to 15 lons’ (Yule. 

1765 Howwenr Vist, Huents etc. 1.69 We observed a boat 
. making for Patna; the commandant dispatched two light 
pulwaars after her. 1793 W. lloncss 7rav. dudia 39 Fi 


resides 
this boat, a gentleman ts usually attended by two others + 
apulwah for the accommodation of the kitchen, and a smaller 
boat. 1798 S. Witcocke in Vaval Chron. 11799 11.63 They 
have anuther kind of boats, which they call pudieaks. These 
are very long, low, and narrow... They are sculled instead 
of being rowed. 1860 C. Grant Rural Life Bengal 7 The 
Pulwar is a small description of native travelling boat, of 
neater build, and less rusticity of character. . 
+Pulwere, obs. f. PIntiver, pillow-ease, pillow. 

1350 Hilt. Palerne 672 He wend to have lau3t pat ladi 
louch in armes; & clipte to him a pulwere, Bs 

Puly (pili), ¢  [f. Pune v,+-y.) Given to 
puling ; whining ; sickly. 

a1688 Bunyan Solomon's Temple Spiritualized \i, The 
church of Christ is of herself a very sickly pucly thing. 
1861 Sana in Vemple Bur Mag. WN. 25 The puly shabby 
piety which prompts some people..to be perpetually 
scrawling begging-Ictiers to Heaven. 

+Puly, //eré., var. of Pony. (C& Purior..) 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 60 Digestiues of fleame. 
Persely..Sinuy, Puly, Maioram, Peniroyall. 

Pulyal, -yol, var. PuLion O2s. 

+Pulypyk. Oés. ?Some sort of pickax: ef. 
pole-pike $V. POLE 56.1 5c. 

1360-61 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562 ln. .uno pulypyk 
cmpt. pro minera de Lleworth, 

Pulysh(e, ohs. form of Ponisit v, 

Pulza-oil (pulzijoil). A fixed oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Physic-nut (Curcas purgans 
or Jatropha Curcas),a native of Tropieal America, 
but now generally cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries for the oil, which is used in medicine as a 
purgative, as well as for various domestic purposes. 

1866 Frat. Royal Soc. Arts 17 Aug. 634/2 Pulza Oh 
Under this name, a considerable commerce is carried on tn 
the Cape de Verd Islands, in the oil obtained from the seeds 
of the Yatropha Curcas, a euphorbiaceous plant... About 
350,000 busticls of the seed are gathered and exported 
annually to Portugal, where the oil extracted is called pur- 
queira oil, and is used principally for burning. _ 

Puma (piémi). [a. Sp. puma (péma), a. 
Peruy. puma.) A large American feline quadruped, 
Felis concolor, also called Couean. 

19777 Rowertson fist, Aner. We (1783) II. 17 The Puina 
and Jaguar, its [America’s] fiercest beasts of prey, which 
Europeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 


PUMEX, 


possess neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter. 1845 Darwes Vay. Vai. 
xii. (1879) 269 The Puma, or South American Lion, is not 
uncommon. 1898 C.F. Luss earico xiv. 164 The proper 
name of the American lion to-day is Puma; and that is an 
Inca word that Pizarro found in the Fifteen-thirties among 
the Andes. The animal has a range 5000 miles long; but 
its Peruvian name... by now is accepted, not only in all 
Spanish countries, but wherever English is spoken. 

Comb, 1897 Mrs. Kk. 1. Voynicu Gadfly (1904) 72/2 We 
had been wading a river on @ puma-hunt. 

b. The flesh of this animal, 

1845 Darwin Hoy. Nat. vi. (1852) 116 [t turned ont to 
be Puma; the meat is very white, and remarkably like veal 
in faste. 

Pumblenose, var. PomrELMoost O/s., shaddock. 

Pumeise, -eyse, obs. ff. Pumice, Pumel, 
-elle, obs. ff. PomsuL. 2Pumelo, var. PoMELO. 


i Purmex. 04s. [I.. ffimex.] = Pumice sd. 

1889 GREENE Tudlies Loue Wks. (Grosart) VII. 201 Seeke 
not sir to wring water out of the pumex., 1649 Roseris 
Clavis Bibl, 471 Vexpressions..so penetrating as night dis- 
solve an heart as hard as Adamant into waters, and eyes as 
dry as Pumex into floods of tears, 1656 Rinctey /ract. 
Physick 319 A Pumex stone fired, and quenched twice in 
white wine. 1792 Mar. Rippent. Mey, Afadeiva 42 There is 
no appearance of pumes nor vestiges of fire about it. 

Pumgarnade, -granad, cte., obs. ff. Pomr- 
GRANATE. 

+Pu'micate, 2. Ols.rare—°. [f. L. prtaricat-, 
ppl. stem of prmricare, £ pumex.)  irans. To 
smooth with pumice. So + Pumica‘tion. 

1623 CockrERaM, Pamicate, to make smoothe. 1658 Putiirs, 
Puntcaion, a making smooth with a Pumicesstune. 

Pumice (pymis), s+. Forms: see below. 
[MIL fomrdis, -y'5, a. OF. pomris (a 1250 in Godef.), 
fumis, ad. late L. ptiaicem, for el. L. prunex, 
-icem, It. pomice; a learned form for the popular 
F. ponce: sce Pounce 36.2 In 16th ¢. gradually 
assimilated ( pomis, fomise, Pomice, pumice) to the 
Latin form; under the influence of which some now 
pronounce (pi#'mis). (Soin It., Florio has pumice 
as var. of pomice; Cotgr. pumice as syn. of fonce.) 
The B forms, punish (pfomege), were perh. due 
to Ital. influence ; but cf ug. -2s4 in verbs for ¥. 
-iss. Puniy,pummy, prob, arose out of the reduc- 
tion of Arnis stone lo pumi-stone. (The L. word 
had been taken into OF. in the form pumice; with 
this the ME, forms had no historical connexion.)] 

A. Milustration of Forms. 

a. 5-7 pomys; 5 pomeys, -yce, pumys, -yco; 
6 pomis, -aise, -ayse, -ice; pommes, -ice; 
purnise, -yse, -eise, -eyse; 6-7 pomisc, pum- 
mise; 7 pumis; 7-9 pummice; 6- pumice. 

14.. Moe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 606/12 Pumexr, pomys, ¢1440 
Proup. Parv. 408/1 Pomeys, or pomyce, fourcr. 31483 
Pumys (see 8); Pomyce (see bor bj. 1523 Pomimes [see Brel. 
rsqo Patscr. tcedaséus Sjb, That they be blowen ont 
uguyne lyght pomissis. ¢1550 Liovo 77eas. Health @v, 
A pumyse made hote. 1552 Hvutort, Pomaise for parch- 
ment,..lyke a pomayse. 1579 Pommice [see B. xc]. 1581 
J. Buen Maddon's Aus, Osor, 463 Being more narrowlye 
examined and vewed, was espyed to be a very pumeyse. 
tsgr Percivatsn SP. Dict, Esponja, a spunge, n_pumise. 
159t Pumice [see B. rd. 1607 Torsent four-f Beasts 
(1658) 104 A Pummise put in wine. Zéfd. 318 White and 
erumbly like a Pomys. 1615 Pumis [see B. 1a}. 

8. 5 pumyseh, -e, pomege; 6 poumysshe, 
pumisho; 6-7 pumish. 

1422-3 PumyschIsce Bre). ¢1450 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
682/29 //ic pumer, pomege. 1483 Cath. Augl, 293/2 A 
Pumysche (A. Pymys), Ayer. 1530 Parser. 257/2 Pon- 
mysshe for a scryvenar, goszys. at Coorra Vhesaurus 
s.v. Latebrosus, A pumish full of Jittle holes. 1658 tr. 
Porta's Nat, Magic xx. 407 It makes the bread extreant 
dry, and like a pumish. 

y. 6 pommie, -y, pummie, pumey, pumi 
(stone) ; 6-7 pumie, -y, 7 pummy. 

1565 Gorpinc Ovid's Afet, 11. (2575) 33 b, With flint and 
Pommy was it wallde by nature halfe about. 1567 /é/d. 
sur 105 The walles were made Of Pommy [1593 pummic] 
hollowed dinersly and ragged Pebble stone. 3579 SrensER 
Sheph. Cad. Mar. 33 Pumie stones I..threwe: but.. From 
bongh to bough he Jepped light, And oft the pumies latched, 
1595 Peete Aneglorum Ferig 26 Thetis in her bower Of 
pumey and tratucent pebble-stones, 

B. Signification, 

1. a. A light kind of lava, usually consisting .of 
obsidian made spongy or porous by the escape of 
steam or gas during the process of cooling. 

14.., 61440 [sce A. a]. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest Avijb, 
Of the seconde sort is the Pumeise [Arinted Pumelse] con- 
crete of froth as Isidore witnesseth. “615 G. Sanoys /'rav, 
242 Much ground about it [Aétna) lies waste by meanes of 
the eiected pumis. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 164 Vast 
quantities of pumice or scoria of different kinds. 1813 Bakr- 
weit fntrod, Geol, (1815) 331 The island of Lipari contains 
n mountain entirely formed of white pumice. 1854 F.C, 
Bakewe xt Geol. 86 Pumice is a well known voleanic product 
ofa white colour, andso light that it swims upon water, 

b. With #/. A piece or block of this substance. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 47/21 Goo fecche « pomyce And 
of the best papier, My penknyf, my sheris. xg01 Acc, 
Ld. ligh Treas. Scot. VW. 63 For foure pumyses to him,.. 
xijd. ¢1gso, 1581, 1607 [see A. a]. 1645 Evetyn Diary 

7 Feb, In anno 1630, it [Vesuvius] burst out.., throwing 
out huge stones and fiery pumices. 1779 Hannron in Péul. 
Trans. UXX, 82 This curious substance has the lightness 
of a pumice. 


1590 


ec. Asa material used for smoothing or polish- 
ing (parchment, etc.), or removing stains; as an 
absorbent of ink, moisture, ete.; as proverbial for 
its dryness. 

[a x000 Sar. /ecchd, 11, 100 Of felle ascafen mid pumice.) 
1422-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 619 Et in incausto, 
puniysch, cera rubea, empt. 1523 Firznern. //rsd. § 142 


Penne, paper, yoke, parchment,..pommes,..thou remembre. | 


1579 Lyiy Aupfiues (Arb) 58 The greatest blot is taken off 
with the Pommice. 1580 /drd, 374 If thon attempt againe 
to wring water out of the Pommice. 1599 B. Jonson Ae 
Alan out of Hun. v. iv,Could the pummise but hold vp his 
eyes at other mens happines. 1665 Soutn Sexm., Fohu i. 
11 (1718) 111, 305 To oppress, beggar, and squeeze then as 
dry asa pumice, 1849 R V. Dixon é/eat 1. 207 A U-shaped 
tube filled with sulphuric pumice..to prevent the vapour of 
the water in the aspirator reaching the desiccating tubes 1 
and c 1862 Merivatr Rom, Emtp. VI. liv. 229 ole, A 
copy of one hook..of Martial,..smoothed with pumice, and 
elegantly bound, was sold for 3s. 4@._ 1871 R. Extis Catulfus 
i. 2 The new, the dainty volume,..fresh with ashy pumice. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. xii. (ed, 2) 193 The stone largely 
used for scouring paint under the name of pumice. . 

td. jig. or allusively, esp. in reference to its 
qualities ine. Obs. 

sgt GREENE /arew. to Folly, Fr. Dante, The pumice that 
defaceth memory,..1Is but a stomach overcharged with 
meats, 1638 Cowrey Loves Riddie uti, For T have Eyes of 
Pumice. a1643 W. Cartwricnr Ordinary v. iii, L cannot 
weep, mine eyesare pumice, @ 1658 CLEVELAND Ox Row, ii 
25 Wks. (1677) 166 Marble can weep, whilest we are Pumices. 

2. a. altrib, Consisting of or resembling pumice ; 
+ pumice hoof, a‘ pumiccd’ hoof: see PumIceD 2. 
b. Comb., as pemtice-like adj., PUMICE-STONE, q.v. 

isgz R.D. Fiypuerotomachia 20h, The two..pillars of 
Porphyre..of a pumish or tawnic colour. 1624 Cart. SMITH 
Uirginia v. 169 A kinde of white hard substance..pumish- 
like and spungy. 1688 R. Hotme A rmonry ut. 89/1 Terms 
used..as to Horse-Shooing...Pamise, or Flat Hoofe. 1811 
Pinnerton Mod. Geogr, Hahama (ed, 3) 665 The pumice 
Jands soon imbibe the rain. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. 
(1879) 63 A firmly-cemented conglomerate of pumice pebbles. 

Pumice (pzmis), . Forms: see pree. [f. 
pree. sb. cf. L. pawicdve to smooth with pumice- 
stone, IF. poncer Pounce v3) frans. To rub 
with pumice; to smooth, polish, trim, or clean by 
rubbing with pumice. 

1483 Cath, Ancl. 293/2 To Pumysche(A. Pumyce), pum. 
care. 3852 Hutort, Pomaisen or trimme parchment, 
punico, 59% Pracivae Sp. Dict, Esponjar, to sponge, 
to pumise. 1610 W. Fotxinciam Art of Survey u. vis 58 
Pounded Rossin both finely searced and lightly pummiced. 
1647 R. Staryiton Yuvenad, Sat. viiicrg4 note, The Italians 
to this day have the fashion of pumicing their skin to get off 
the haire. 1797 Yraus, Soc. Aris XV. 250 When dry to be 
pumiced over, so as to make the whole perfectly dry and 
smooth. 1873 E. Sron Workshop Neceipts Ser. 1. 393/2 
‘The slab is then pumiced to reduce it to a level surface. 

IIenee Pumicing vdZ. 5d. (also aétrib.). 

1gsgz Hutoet, Pomaysynge or trymmynge wyth pomaise, 
punigatio 1852 Morrit Zaxung & Currying (1853) 438 
‘The leather .. passes under the pumicing cylinders, 

Pumiced (py'mist), A/a. [f. prec. vb. + -epl] 

1. Rubbed smooth with pumice. 

rssz Hutorr, Pomaysed, pumigainus. 1846 LANDoR Jia. 
Conv, Diogenes ‘ Plato Wks. 1. 4356/1 They who have 
pumiced faces and perfumed hair. 

2. Applied to a horse’s hoof that has become 
spongy on account of disease. Hence /rans/. of a 
horse-shoe adapted to such a hoof. 

1688 RK. Hoime Arweoury it. 324/2 A flat or pomised 
shooc, having one side thick and te other thin,..is nsed for 
flat and pomised Hoofs. 1828 Sporting Alag. XXII. 349 
With well-bred hunters, pumiced feet are, nineteca times in 
twenty, the effect of fever. 1861 Watsn & Lupron Horse 
xxx. (1877) 542 The sole..is always either flatter than 
natural, or absolutely convex, and its horn is brittle and 
spongy, constituting what is termed tbe * pumiced foot’. 

Pumiceous (pizmisfos), a. [f. L. piaziee-us 
(f. Piimtex, -icent) +-0U8.) Consisting of pumice; 
Bebe ot charaeter or texture of pumiee. 

z . More Remarks 10 Hf one side be pumicecous. .and 
the other metalline, the metalline will gravitate on the 
pumiceous or spungie side. 1796 Kiawan Elem, Min. 
(ed. 2) 1, 416, E should... call them pumiceous mixtures. 
1869 Prntiirs Vesey. ii. 35 Pompeii was overwhelmed with 
light-coloured pumiccous lapilli. 

Pumice-stone (py-mis,stoun, po'mistoun), sd, 
Forms: see below and Pumice sd. 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

a, [1 pumicstan]; 7 pumick(e stone. 

(¢ 2000 Etrric Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 148/3 Pumex, pumice 
stan.] 1613 Jackson Creed ry. Vo Rdr. Fj, The Pumicke 
stones did flie about mens eares in the open fields. 1648 
Macraanane Geog, Collect. {S.H.S.) 11.516 In this town ther 
ar aboundance of pumick stonis floating upon the water. 

&. 6 pomise, pummyse stone, 7 pumis stone ; 
6- pumice-stone. 

31876 Baker Yerwell of Health 4 What is it..than to desire 
wool from an Asses backe, or to wryng water out of a Pum. 
myse stone? 1580 Hottvaann 7reas, Fr. Tong, Pierre 
fonce, a pomise stone. 1590 Pumice stone [see B.d]. 1681 
Gaew Musxunt wi, vi. 321 An ash-colour'd Pumis Stone. 

y. 6 pumishe, 6-7 pumish stone. 

7550 T. Hony 7raz. (1902) 52 Pumisbe stones which are 
so light that they flee upp with the flame and so fall in the 
asshes. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. Scot. 24 Atighter 
body and spungeous..in maner of a pumish stone, 

3. 6 pumistone, pumy stone, 6-7 pumie, 
pummie, 7 pummy stone. : 

xg78 Danisrer Hist. Man. 2 The substance. .spongic, 


-pummelling at him as wel Las-he could, 


PUMMEL. 


not vnlike a thicke Pummie stone. 1879 Pumie stones 
[see Boa}. rgg0 Spenser /. Q.u. v. 30 A gentle streame, 
whose murmuring wave did play Emongst the pumy stones, 
1615 Crooxe Body of Afax 183 Like a fast sponge ora 
smooth pumie-stone. 1662 J. Barcrave Pofe Alex. Vil 
(1867) 123 Small cinders and pummy stones of Mont Aetna. 
. Significalion. 
a. A stone composed of puinice: = Pumice 1 b. 
1gso [see A. y). 1576 [see A. BL 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cai, Mar. 8g Tho pumie stones I hastly hent, And threwe: 
but nougbt y yatled 1601 Hoitano Pliny 1. 567 By reason 
of..fistulous porosities therin, like a pumish stone, 1681 
Garw Afuseune ti. The Bones of a Humane Leg and 
Foot..in some places rarified like a Sponge or Pumice- 
Stone. 1767 Hamicton in PAIL Trans. LVI. 6 The 
pumice-stones, falling upon us like hail. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria (1849) 409 A. plain..strewed with pumice stones 
and other eacaNe reliques. 
b. Asa substance: = PuMIcE sé. 1a. 

1598 Svivestea Du Bartas i. itt. Huries 153 Repleat 
with Sulphur, Pitch and Pumy Stone. 1604 E. G[aisistone] 
D' Acosta’s Hist, [ndies wi. xxv. 197 Other thicke matter 
which dissolves into ashes, into pumice stone, or such like 
suhstance. 1794 Sutivan View Nat. U1. 184 The fire was 
mised with prodigious quantities of brimstone, sand, pumice- 
stone, and ashes. 1871 TYNpALL /*ragie. Sé. (1879) 1. ve 
162 Filled with fragments of pumice-stone, 

ce. As a thing of use: = Pumice sd. 1. 

1573-80 Baaet Ade. P 857 A Pumish stone vsed to make 

archment smooth, prver. 1601 Hot.axp /iny 1. 544 
To slick, polish, & smooth them again with the pumy 
stone. 1662 Perrys Diary 25 May, Trimming myself 
.-with a pumice stone. 1873 Symoxps Gre, Posts xi. 

50 Scribes offer their pens and ink and pumice-stone to 
Hermes, 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. WW. 221/2 The body 
now receives a staining cout, after which it is well rubbed 
down with pumice-stone, 

td. fig.: cf. Pumice sé. id. Obs. 

1583 Greene AMamillia 1. To Rdrs., Wks. (Grosart) I. 
245 Although shee hath not the Pumistone of learning to 
pollish her words with snperficiall eloquence. 1590 Greene 
Never too late (1600) Title-p., Becing a right Pumice stone, 
apt to race out idlcnes with delight, and follie with admoni- 
tion. 1622 Donne Serm, John xf. 35 (1640) 160 To weep 
fur other things, and not to weep for sin..this is a spunge 
dried up into a Pumice stone. 1647 Owen Death of D. 
Wks. 1852 X. 333 Is not this rather a pumice-stone than 
a breast of consolation? 

e, alirth, 

31876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 319 The affected 
parts thereby assume..a pumiice-stone consistency. 

Ilence Pu'mice-stone z. /rans. = PUMICE v. 

1851 Ord. & Regul. R. Engineers xix. 88 Putting up 
Lining Paper,..pumice-stoning,..aad sizing. 1887 I the- 
nen 24 Dec, 867/1 The parchment. .of a still more ancient 
MS, puinice-stoued to an even surface. 

Pumiciform (pismisiffim), a. rare. [ad. 
mod.L. pamictform-is, {. L. pitmex, -tcent: see 
-Fors«.] Having the form, appearance, or texture 


of pumice. 

1858 Mavng /afos, Lex. Pumiciformis, Geol. resembling 
pumice stone in appearance, as the Lava punrictfornis : 
pumiciform. ' . 

Pumicose (pia mikdus), a rare fad. L. 
pimicos-us (Pliny), like pumice, f. pimex, -7cene: 
see -OSE,] Of the nature or appearance of pumice. 

1811 Pinkeaton Pefradogy 1. s04 Fragments amorphous, 
blunt. Weight, pumicose, 1845 Str W. Hamicton Alefaph, 
1. App. 435 A pumicose deposit. * 

+Pumicous, 2. Obs. rare. 
-0US.] = prec. 

1578 Baste Hist, Mfaz 1. 7b, This Pumicous | sub- 
staunce, intersited betwene the sayd scales or crustes is the 
cause that some have sayd, the scull to be condited and 


made of two wales. x 
+Pumil, ¢. Ols. rare. [ad. L. prmil-us, 


pamil-is Awarfsh.] Dwarf, dwarfish, diminutive. 
1776 Evelyn's Sylva 377 Which is a Pumil dwarf kind, 
with a smaller leaf slow of growth. f 
| Pumilio, pumilo. 0¢s. rare. Also pomi- 
lio. [L. pimilis, pimild a dwarf, f. pimiilis: see 
prec. Cf. obs. lt. fomi/ione ‘a Dwarfe or 
Pigmey’ (Florio 1611).] A dwarf; a diminutive 
person, or plant. : 
31576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 237 wiargin, He was (belike) 
some Pomilio or litle dwarfe. 1776 Lvelyn's Sylva 36 The 
warmer regions produce the tallest and goodliest trees 
and plants. far exceeding those of the same species, born in 
the cold North, so as what is a giant in the one, becomes a 
punnilo, and ia comparison, but a shrubby dwarf in the other. 
Pumill, obs. f. Pomme. Pumis, pumish, 
pummiace, obs. ff. Pomace, Pumice. 
Pummel, sé., a parallel form of Pomuen sd. 
Pummel (pv'm'l), wv Also 6 pumble, 
poumle, poumile, [An alteration of PosuEt v., 
in accordance wilh pronunciation now more usual. ] 
trans, To beat or strike repeatedly, esp. with the 
fist; to pound, thump. b. zxér. . 
x48 Upatn Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 44 Thei turne him 
cleane out of his owne doores, and pumble hym about the 
te. fbid. xii. 118 Poumleyng and beating theym. ¢ 1563 
Vack GFueler in Four Old Plays (1848) 34 You would 
poumile him joylile a-bout the pate. 1608 Braum. & Ib. 
Four Plays in One, Tri. Death v, Your pate I would punt- 
mel. 1791 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode to Ass Wks. 1792 1h. 
gor Dragg’d, kick'd, and pummell'd, by a beggar's brat. 
5837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, A desire to pummel and wring 
the nose of the aforesaid Stiggins. 1878 E.C.G. Muraay 
Russians of To-day 49 Mujicks continue to pummel one 
another, and to be pummmelled by their superiors, : 
b. 1833 Maravat P. Simple vi,‘ You villain !’..cried he, 
2842 S. Lover 


[f. as pree.: sce 


PUMMELLED. 


Handy Andy iti, With Dick fastened on 
away most unmercifully. 
Hence Pummelled 4/.a., Pummelling v0/. 52, 
1755 SMOLLETT Orci. (1803) I. 146 Oar lot hath heen 
nothing but cudgelliag upon cudgelling, pummelling upon 
ie Aa 1887 Trottore IWhad f remember 1, viii. 170, 
- gave him as good a pummelling as my heart desired. 
1g02 Daily Chrou.6 May 7/2 The pampered and pammelled 
English boys who hay food and fury so dear. 
Pummelion, Pummelnose, Pummelo, 
-low: see PoMMELIoN, PoMPELMOosE, PoMELO. 
1885 Macm. Mag. Nov. 77/1 Water-melons, jack-fruit, 
pummeloes, and plantains. 1905 Sir J. K. Latcuton in 
Let. 19 Mar., I gather that now the name pusmielow has 
been partially adopted in the West Indies, and has come 
thence to England; but..45 or 50 years ago this name was 
special to China; the Aincy pummelow, with a pink rose 


flesh, was specially noted. 
+Pummet, O¢s. rare—'. [ad. F. pommette, 


in OF, pumete (rath ce. in Watz-Damn.), a little 
ball, dim. of fowme apple: see -ETTE.] A ball 
used in the old game of troll-emadam, 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 12 They [Ladies} tay 
haue ia the ende of a Benche, eleuen holes made, intoo the 
which to trowle pummetes, or Bowles of leade, higze, little, 
or meane, or also, of Copper, Tynne, Woode, eyther vyolent 
or sofie, after their owne discretion; the pastyme Troule 
in Madame is termed. 

Pummice, obs. f. Pomace, Pusier, 

Pummy, Pummyse: see Pousuy, PuMtce, 

Pump (pzmp), sd! Also 5~7 pompe, pumpe, 
(3-6 pomp, poompe, 6 poumpe): sce also 
Piume 56.2 [Late ME. pumfpe, pompe, = early 
mod.Du. pompe, Du. pomp, LG. pumpe, pump, 
mod.Ger, puwife; whence Da. pope, Sw. pump ; 
also Fr. Jonipe. 

Machines for raising water were in anctent and medieval 
use, but no trace of the name Jus appears before the rsthc. 
‘his is, as yet, known first in Eng, ¢1440, in the sense of a 
ship's pump, for pumping out the bilge-water, in which use it 
was quite common rgso-r500. In Da, LG., HG, not re- 
corded in this sense before the 16the.; in Fr. cited 1517 in 
Natz.-Darm. ; in Du. a 15356 in Verwijs & Verdam, in Ger. 
¢1550 (Tans Sachs in Grimm). Piantijn 1573 gives for Du. 
only the sense ‘bilge’, de pomp des schips, Vossec de la 
navire, sentina ', fornpen, wipompen, ‘vuider Vossec, senti- 
ham expurgare’; but Kilian 1599 has (eae in sense both 
of a ship's pump, and a pump generally. Ia Du. dialects, 
powrpe is found a 1463 in sense of a pipe or tube of wood or 
metal, or a stone conduit, for the conveyance of water under 
freand, a_sense also found in Frisian, and in some Low 

erman dialects. In view of these dates and various senses, 
it is not casy to form any inference as to the language in 
which the word arose; but the probability lies between 
Kenglish and Dutch (or Low German); ia either case it was 
Pe . first in nautical use, The primary sense seems to lie 

tween that of ‘pipe, tube’, and an echoic formation from 
the sound of the plunger striking the water. In favour of 
the latter cf. the collateral form pase, Pump $6.2, found 
as early as 1477, also LG. Aduage pump; aad conversely 
Ger. pump the hollow sound of a MiiaW Zion dan to make 
such a sound (Grimm), admittedly echoic. ‘The Cat., Sp., Pg. 
éomba (pump), viewed by Diez as the source of the Freach, 
may have been derived from F. Aorupe, but is more prob. an 
independent though analogous echoic formation, The It. 
is tromba, orig. = trumpet, tube; but Venetian, and some 
other north It. dialects have Jowpa from Fr. or Ger.} 

I. 1. A mechanical device, commonly consisting 
of a tube or cylinder in which a piston, sucker, or 
plunger is moved up and down by means of a rod, 
or rod and lever, so as to raise water by lifting, 
suction, or pressure, the movement of the water 
being regulated by a suitable arrangement of valves 
or clacks; from early times used on board ship to 
remove bilge-water; also, from 16th c., for raising 
water from mines, wells, etc, ; now, a generic term 
for a great variety of machines and mechanical 
devices for the raising or moving of liquids, com- 
pressing or rarefying of gases, ete. 

Pumps are ericiealy qualified according to the principle 
of action, manner of construction, means of operating, 
purpose, ete., as force, tif?, lifting, suction pump; burr-, 
centrifugal, centripetal, chatn-, double-acting, fleger,, oscil 
lating, post, rope, rotary, spiral pump; hand-, Steam 
Aas air-, beer, bicycle-, bilge, breast-,ctrculating, dental, 
donkey-, dredging, fetd-, gas, mining, oil- pueumatic, 
saliva, stomach pump, etc.$ for many of which see the 
specific wards o Ja P en b 

31440 Promp. Parv. 416/1 Pumpe of a schy or ober 
lykea, ie Mann. & aniehs vA (Roxh.) 
205!\For a pompe .. fur the spynas.~” 1485 Naval Ace, 
Hen, VIT le 
259 Poompes by the mayne meste j & by the mayne-meson 
maste j. 1§05 Acc. Li. High Treas. Scot. M1. 137 Item, 
payit for carying of tua (reis quhilk suld be pompes to the 
schip. 1g07 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices (1882) II. 562/4 
(Sion) 1 por pes 1523 Firzurra, Surv. gb, As the whele 
gothe ..to blowe the bales or to dray any water lyke a 
pompe, as there be in Cornwall and dyuers other places, 
1530 Parser. 256/2, 259/2 Pompe .. Pumpe of a shyppe, 
bompe, 1626 Cart. Smit Aceid. Vung. Seanren it ‘The 
Pumpe, the pumpes-well, the pumpes brake, the pumpes 
can, the pumpes chaine, the Baile: the botes, the clap 
@ 1628 Preston Breastpi. Love (1631) 191 Their actions doe 
not come as water froma spring hut as water from a pompe, 
that is forced and extorted. 1649 Br. Revnoups Serm. 
Hosea v. 4 The putting of a Tittle water into a Pumpe 
makes way to the drawing out of a great deale more. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xii, (1663) 162 Cannons of Wood, 
made like uato the Pumps of Ships. 1688 The Bur-Pump, 
or Bildge-Pump [see Burr-pume]. 1727-41 Cuamaers Cycl. 
s.ve Pup, The forcing Pump..acts by mere impulse or 
protrusion, and raises water to any height at pleasure. 1756 


him, pammelling 


1 Toppe sailes..j, pumps. .1j. 1495 {did 4 
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C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1.143 New civer water and that of 
Couvent-garden pump. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chent. 1. 2 
The mines..arc kept free from water by incans of pumps. 
3810 E. D. Crarke Fraz, Russia (1839) 122/1 All hands 
were called to the punips, which were kept working con- 
tinually. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. iydrantics ii, 10 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Of pumps..the simplest and most commun is 
the ordinary lift, or Honschold Pump. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr, and Voy. vi. 85 To repair the feeding pump, 41887 
Pall Mall G, 2 Nov. 11/1 ‘Vhe composition. vis taken up by 
a little instrument called a' pump’, which afterwards throws 
it out in a compressed state. 

fig. 1649 G. Darien rinarch. To Rdr. 54 The Pumpe of 
Witt beats faire and younge, And trills a Coppic. 1649 
Howetr Pre-em, Pard, 12 Put his hand to the pamp, and 
stop the leaks of the great vessell of the State. 

b, In figurative or allusive phrases, 

1602 ond 1t. Return fr. Parnas, y. iv, (Arb) 70 When 1 
arrive within the ile of Doggs, Don Phazhus Twill make 
thee kisse the pumpe, a 1680 Butter Desen, Holland in 
Rem, (1759) [. 270 That always ply the Pamp, and never 
think They can be safe, but at the Rate they stink. a1754 
Draught on Aldgate Pump [sce Draucur sé 35 bh 1837 
Dickexs Pickw. ii, ‘Put ’em under the pump’, suggested 
a hot-pie man. [Cf Pumr m4.) 1839 HL. Aixswortnt Jack 
Sheppard iii, Uf he don't tip the cole without more ado, give 
him a taste of the pump, that's all. 1860 J. Rrows Lest. 
(1907) 137, J am very dull, somehow out of spirits and the 
pump off the fang. 1867 IL. Kincstey Silevte of Silcotcs 
axxi, Vou might as well have argued with the pump. 1873 
Slang Dicto 149 Draft on Aldgate Praup, an old mercies 
tile phrase for a fictitious banknote or fraudulent bill, 

ec. As employed in medical ircatment, esp. at a 
place where a mineral spring is used : cf. Pump v, 
4b, Pemr-noom, ete, ft Liy-fump: see quot, 
1631 and ef. Pumping 7d, sd, (ods.), 

1631 Jornen Vat. Baths xvii. (1632) 135 Wee hauea Pump 
out of the hot Bath, which wee call the dry Pump, where one 
may sit ina chaire in his cloathes, and have lis head, or 
foot, or knee pumped. 1676 [see 3]. 1720 Cetin Finnsus 
Diary (1838) 13 (At Bath) The hot pumpe that persons are 
pumpt at for Lameness, 1958 \¢i7/e) tr. Limhourg's Disserta- 
tion sur les Bains, ete. or A Dissertation on Baths of Simple 
Water by Jmmersion, the Pump and Vapour, 1758 J. 5. 
Le Dran's Obsere. Surg. (1771) 295, 1 advised the Patient 
to go to Bourbon to try the Hot Pump. 1804 Afed. Frué. 
XIE 241 It should be had fresh from the pump, and then 
there cannot exist a doubt of its being superior in strength 
to the celebrated Tunbridge chalybeate. 1806 Dry Pump 
[sce Pumpine v4, sb.a]. €2g00 [see Pump-Roum], 

a. ¢rangf. Applied to the heart, the sucker or 
proboscis of an insect, the Iachrymal glands (as 
shedding tears: ef. Pump wv, 6). 

1796 IT. Hunter tr. Si-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 203 
A proboscis, which is at once anaw! proper for piercing the 
flesh of animals, and a pump by which it sucks out their 
blood, 1825 Buckstonr Bear Hunters 1. ii, Your pumps 
have been at work—you've been crying, girl, 1832 Bryan 
To Mosquito xi, Onwell-filled skins... Fix thy light pump, 
and press thy freckled feet. 1885 A. W. Buvtuin Leisure 
flour Jan, 24/1 Parts of Bios sleep, but never the whole; 
the central pump ever goes. 1898 é/ate's Syst. Jed. V. 
345 ‘The action of the lymphatic pump depends upon the 
respiratory movements. "x899 /did. VIM. 249 Whenever the 
power of the cardiac and respiratory pumps is not sufficient 
to raise the blood from the splanchnic area, 

+2. The ‘well’ or ‘sink’ of a ship where the 


bilge-water collects, and whence it is pumped out. 

@ 1533 Lo. Brrners Cold. Bh. 32, Aurel, (1546) K vj, The 
stynche of the pumpein shippes, 1538 Exvor Dict. Sentina, 
the pumpe of a shyp, a place where all fylthe is receyued. 
1561 EbEN stete Nanig. Pref.,'Vhe pompe of the shyppe if 
it be not auayded is noyous tv the shippe & all that are 
therein, 1577 Koen & Wittes Mist. Fav, 290 The spyces 
are so corrupted by thinfection of the pompe and other 
filthinesse of the shyppes. 

tb. fig. = ‘sink’. Obs, 

1536 BELLENDEN Crom. Scot. 11, xviii. (1821) 1.67 The tyrane 
Gillus, pump of every vice [orig. tet nralorun sentina) is 
vincust, /éfé, 11, 10 Uncouth lust, the pomp of all mischeif, 
amang the pepil. 1gsg W. Waireman Fardle Facions 1 
iv, 138 The king [drove ont the Jews] ..and they (as the 
poompe of all skuraines, not knowing wher to become) laye 
cowring vader hedges. — : Be 

+e. In the following perh. = Du, dial. and Fris, 
pontpe,a pipe or conduit for conveying water. Ods. 

(But the sense may be 1.) : 

1535-6 Ree. St. Mary at ES La Paid .. ffor a pompe yat 
lythe to brynge the water owt of y* diche into y® ponde, 

IT. [from the vb.] 
3. An act of pumping; a stroke of a pump. 


Also fransf. 

x Woop Lye 23 June (O.H.S.) IT. 350, I went to the 
Bath for the recavery of my hearing...1 received at the drie 
pump in the King’s bath nine thousand two hundred and 
odd pumps on m head_in about a fourtnight's time. 1698 
W. Kine tr. Sordiére’s Journ, Lond, 16 In an air Pump,.. 
the Cat died after 16 Pumps, 1869 Brackmuore Lorna D, 
ii, ] came to my corner, whea the round was over, with very 
hard pumps ia my chest. 1900 Vestn: Gaz, 28 May 2/1 
Lying sideways..he hears the pump, pump, of his heart. 

4, a. An attempt at extracting information from 
any one, by exhaustive or skilful questioning: cf. 
Pump » 7b, 8b. b. One who is clever at this, 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 1, 204, 1 was the easier indced ; 
because, for all her Pumps, she gave no Hints of the Ke 
[etc.]. 1900 ee News 3 Apr. 5/5 Forbes had Scotc 
inquisitiveness. e was truly a peep. _ But when one 
was tired of being pumped, one could set him talking about 
events he had witnessed. . 

5. A representation of the action of or sound 
accompanying pumping. A 

1883 He THRING ee & Praci. Teaching v. 3 It is use- 
less pumping on a kettle with the lid on, Puimp, pump, 
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pump. The paaip-handle goes vigorously..but the kettle 
remains empty. 


TIT. 6. atirié. and Comb. a. General: attri- 
butive, as prunp gear, lift, machinery, pil, station, 
stroke, work; forming part of or belonging to a 
pump, esp. on board ship, as pymp-bolt, -bore, 
-bucket (= Bucket sht 2), -carling, “cistern, 
-cheeks (= CHEEK 56,13 0), -clack (= Cuack sb. 5)s 
-oylinder, -dale (= Vaue® 1), -foot, -leather, 
“nail, -piston, -fplunger (= PLUNUER 2a), -shoe, 
“spindle, -switch, -lube, -valve; used in making, 
working, ete. pumps, as pump-augur, -hit, -boal, 
-can, -loy, -shaft, -lrough; objective, as pump- 
clip, -holder (of a pneumatic tire pump), -maker, 
making, -scraper, -sinker, -sinking; also pup. 
driven, -like adjs; b. Special combs.: pump- 
back, a wooden casing over a chain-pump to 
reecive the water whicn raised (Knight Dee, Aleck. 
1873); pump barrel, the tube or eylinder of a 
pump; + pump-bathing, bathing in which the 
water is pumped on the body or part of it: of. 
sense £¢; pump-bob, the mechanism by which 
the motive power is applied to the action of the 
pump-red at the top of the pumpe-shaft of a mine; 
pump-borer, ¢(@2\a borer of tree-trunks for pump- 
barrels; (4) local name of the Spotted Wood- 
pecker; pump-box, (@) the easing or cap of a 
pump; (4) the casing or box in a pump con- 
taining one of the valves; pump-cart, an irriga- 
tion cart carrying a pump; pump-ebnin, the 
chain holding the disks of a chain-pump ; pump- 
coat, a canvas covering round a pump on the deck 
of a ship to prevent water getling through into 
the hold; pump-hend, -hood : sce quots.; pump- 
hook: sce quot.; pump-house, (a) the pump- 
room of a spa; (6) a place in which pumps are 
made; (c) a pumping station; pump-kettle, ‘a 
convex perforated diaphragm placed at the battom 
of a pump-tube to prevent the entrance of foreign 
matters; a strainer? (Knight); pump-lug, an 
appendage (ef, Lua sé.4 3a) on the eross-head of 
a locomotive by which the phmger of the feed- 
pump is worked; + Pump Parliament, a nick- 
name for the Long or Pension Parliament of 
Charles IT; see quot.; pump-spear, -staff, a puinp- 
rod; pump-stock, the body of a pump (Webster 
1847); pump-stopper, Awxé, a plug for stop- 
ping a pump-barrel; pump-thunder, a bird, the 
American bitten; the stake-driver; pump-valo 
= pump dale, See also Pume-BRAKE, ete., and cf, 
verbal combinations in Pump v. 14. 

1835 Ure Pailos, Manuf, 57 Cylindrical cavities for.. 
*pump-barrels. 1747 Genté. Mag. XVI. 226/1 ‘Whe ether.. 
being discharged therefrom as fast as received, like as the 
water is in*pump-bathing. 1878 MW. claner, Nev. CXXVIL 
227, 1 Ircaient tu the assistance of her commanding officer 
two heavy *punp-boats. 1789 Farconrr Dict, Marine, 
Chevitle de potence de pompe, a long “pump-bolt, 1815 

SuRNEY Falconer's Dict, Al, Punip-bolts,..are two pieces of 
iron,..one serves to fasien the pump-spear to the brake, the 
other as a fuleram for the brake to work upon, 1756 BLAKE 
in Phtl, Trans, 1), 6 Without incurring the inconvenience 
of enlarging the ae 1708 Loud, Gaz, No. 4487/3 
A Wharf fronting the River of Thames,.. called the *ump- 
boarer's Wharf, 1848 Zoologist V1. 2191 The greater and 
lesser spotted woodpecker..are known by the most appro- 
priate naine of ‘pump-borer", 1697 Dampier Moy. round 
World (1699) 443 The two hollow sides were made big 
enough to contain a *Pump-box in the midst of them both. 
1840 Crztl Eng. § Arch. Frni. Ul. 41/1 ‘Uhe valves upon the 
*oump bucket. a 1625 Vomencl. Navalts (Marl. MS. 2301) 
if bob, Le *Pump-Can, is the Cann which they drawe 
water in to poure in tothe pumpes and this is a greate Can, 
1867 Suvru Sutlor's Word-bh,, * Pump-carilines, the framing 
or partners on the upper deck, between which the pumps 
pass intothe wells. 1839 Ure Dict, Arts 972 The water is 
drawn off in a spout to the nearest *pump-cistern. r8qq 
Civil Engin. & Arch. Jral. Vil. 190f2 The common 
*pump clack, moving on a leather joint. “1825 J. NicHotsonx 

perat. Mechanic 294 This tube is continued down to the 
*pump cylinder. 1871 Kincstry aA? Last viii, A rusty 
pump-cylinder gurgled, and clicked, and buhbled. a@ 1625 
Nomencl. Navalis (Hari. MS. 2301) If. 60 b, Fe *Pump-dale 
is as it were the Trough wherein the water doth ran alongst 
the Deck out to theskupperholes. 1800,¢1850 [sce Date? 1}. 
1815 Burney falconer's Dict. My *Pump-gears, any 
materials requisite for fitting or repairing the pump. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Alech.,*Pump-head, an arrangement for 
causing all the water raised hy a chaia-pump to be directed 
into the discharge-spout instead of permitting a part to be 
thrown off by centrifugal force. 1908 Daily Chron. 6 June 
8/3 The Lea-Francis [bicycle] carries the abolition of clips 
to the extent of brazing the *pump-holders tothe dowa tube. 
815 Burney Malconer's Dict. AM. *Pump-hood,ashort semi- 
cylindrical frame of wood, serving to cover the apne wheel 
of achain-pump. 1867 SmytH Satlor's Word-bh., “Pump- 
hook, an iron rod with aa eye and a hook, used for drawing 
out the lower pump-box when requisite. 1742-9 J+ Woon 
Deser, Bath (1765) V1. wm. v. 269 The Conduits..three are 
enclosed within Rooms; the chief of which is, for its Emi- 
nence, stiled the *Pump House. r8ox R. Warner 7st, 
Bath v. v. 327 Building a pump-house or pump-room, in 
which the invalids might be supplied with water from a 
covered pamp. 1863 P, Barry Dockyard Econ. 114 The 


Portsmouth pump-house .. supplied 1,236 feet_of hand 
pune ‘ros W, Dickson Pract, Agric. 1.329 Expensive 
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machinery of the *pump kind. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen, Vi | 
(1896) 322 Payed..for a pompe to the scid Ship—iijs. & for 
a Clampte iiijs. & a *pompe lether—iiij@, 1839 Uru Dect. 
Arts 972 Althongh from 20 to 30 fathoms be the common 
length of a *pump-lift, it sometimes becomes necessary to 
make it mach longer, 1896 A. Mornison Chikd of the Fago 
39 The sufferer's screams hada *pump-like regularity. 1857 
Gex. P. Tuomrson Andé lt, 3. v.16 That men in fine 
weather throw away their storm-sails, and heave overhoard 
their *pump-machinery. [a 1490 *Plump-maker : see Puuap 
sh], 1623 Canterd, Marriage Licences (MS.), John Poole 
of Canterhury, pompemaker, 1825 Hone Fvery-day Bh, 
1, xog2 The worshipful company of pump-makers, 1534 
Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scotl, V1. 235 For tua hundreth 
*pomp nale xvd. 1626 Carr. Satu Accid. Ving, Seamen 3 
‘The Carpenter ..is to haue the..pympesnailes, skupper- 
nailes, and leather, 1677 J. Veaxey 1g May in?" Jew. 
469 The people abont town call this the *Pump Parliament, 
alluding, as a little water put intoa pump fetches up a good 
deal, sofetc.], 1888 Ilastucn Afodel Engin, Handybh, (1900) 
61 ‘To give the *pump-plungera travel of fin, 1875 Ksicur 
Dict, Mech..*Punip-scraper, around plate used for cleaning 
out the pomp-harrel, 1855 J. R. Leircuip Cornwatl 
Anes 36 ‘Vhree summeis were consumed in sinking the 
“pump shaft. 1534 in Kogers Agric. § /*rices (1882) VT. 
569/2 (Richmond), 2 *pninp shoes /j. 1827 G. Dartev 
Sylva 38 Uds my life! is their father a *pump-sinker? 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Med, xxx. 418 In draining, 
*pump-sinking,and other simnilaroccupations. 1789 Fat.co. 
ner Dict, Alarine Giv, The *pump-spear..draws up the 
box, or piston, charged with the water. 1903 Daily Chrom 
26 Sept. 6/1 We.. punctured tyres six times, and sustained 
one half-hour’s delay through a broken *pump spindle, 
a 1600 ' Vow, Gossop, 7 must neidis begon' 25 in Bannalyne | 
Yoems (Hnnter. Cl.) 1080 If she be laik it may be soon 
espyed, The "pompstaff and the maner holls willtry it, 1877 
Raymonp Statist, Mines & Mining 164 The steam is con- 
ducted along the *pump-station from the main pipe to the 
pump, 1836 T. Wickstern in 7 vans, Just, Civ. Engin 1, 
118 The cylinder was 80 inches, the “pump stroke 94 feet, | 
1891 Cent. Dict., Stake-vdriver, the American hittern.. called 
from its cry..pile-driver, *pump-thunder, thunder-pumper, 
etc. 1813 Sforting fag. XLII, 212 Putting him into the | 
*pump-trouzh, Straw came and pumped upon him, ¢1635 | 
Cart. N. Botrtea Diad. Sea Sersices (1685) 96 The *Pump- | 
vale which is the Trough, wherein the Water that is pumped 
out runs along the Ship sides and so ont of the Scoper holes, 
1844 Civil Aug. & circh, Jral VIL. 190/2 A model, show- 
ing the principal pump valves used by mining engincers. 
1858 Simmonxns Diet. Trade, Pasmp-valve, the moveable 
interior part or lid of a pump, 1679-88 Seer. Sert, Money 
Chas. & Yas. (Camden) 112 For *pump work and water 
cnriage in Hyde Park, 


Pump (pymp), 52.7 
6-5 pumpe. [Of vbscure origin; no word similar | 
in form and sense has been found in other languages. | 

Suggestions have heen offered of its identity with prec., | 

| 
| 


Also 6 poumpo, pompe, 


and with Pome sé., but without satisfactory grounds. The 
Ger gees and pramphosen, which have heen con- 
pared, are so called from their tubular or pipe-like legs; 
and there does not appear in the early use of Pumps any 
clear connexion with fof or show, It may have been an 
echoic word, suggested by the dull flapping sound made by 
slippers, as distinct from the stamp of heavy shoes] 

A kind of light shoe, originally often of delicate 
material and colour, kept on the foot by its close 
fil, and baving no fastening ; a slipper for indoor 
wear; hence (in 17-18th c.) applied to a more 
substantial low-hceled shoe of this character, esp. 
one worn where frecdom of movement was required, 
as by dancers, couriers, acrobats, duellists, etc. ; 
now sfec., a light, low-heeled shoe, usnally of 
patent leather and without fastening, worn with 
evening dress and for dancing. Sec also Pinson 2, | 

mss W. Wataeman Fardle Facionsu. iit. 124 Their shoes | 
are not fastened on with lachettes, but lyke a poumee close | 
aboute the foote. 1578 Frorio isé Frustes 2b, 1 wil huye | 
me a payre of Pantolles and Pumpes. 1992 Sitaxs. Kove. 
& Ful. u.iv, 66 Thy Pump..when the single sole of it is 
worne. 1598 Froaio, Scarfini,..Also dancing pumps or 
little shoocs. 1599 DB. Jonson Au, Alan ont of Hunt w. ii, 
The gallant’st courtiers kissing ladies’ pumps, 1688 R. 
llotme Armoury 11, 14/2 Pumps are shooes with single 
soles and no heels, 1706 Patties (ed. Kersey), “mss, a 
sort of Shooes without Heels us‘d by Rope-dancers, Running 
Foot-men, &e, 1719 De For Crusoe 172 ‘They were not 
like our English Shoes..; being rather what we call Pumps, 
than Shoes. 1728 W. Starrat £“fistle 8 in Ramsay Pees 
(1877) I}. 274 Well hap‘d with bountith hose and twa.-sol'd 
pumps, 1763 Brit, Alag. 1V. 547 ‘Vhe flat-heel’d dradges 
now are thrown aside For the high pumps with toes of peeked 
pride, 1852 Tuackenay Esmond u. x, He was a very tall 
man, standing in his pumps six feet three inches. 1880 
Vimes 21 Sept. 4/4 Slippers, called pumps, which have only 
one sole and no insole, are also sewed in tbe old- 
fashioned way. 

b. In Phrases (esp. in alliterative conjunction 
with pantofle: cf. PANTOFLE b). Zo keep toe in 
pump (dial.), to keep quiet or calm, not to get 
excited. 

1889 R. Haavey Pl. Pere. (1860) 23 One standing all vpon 
his pumps and pantables will be ahoue a Shomaker. 1596 
Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) II. 55 Not in the 
pantofles of his prosperitie..hut in the single-soald pumpes 
of his aduersitie. 1607 Beaumont Wonran Hater. ii, To 
it sball be hidden. . All pump and peers foot-cloth riders, 
1831-4 S. Loven Leg. /red, 172 So keep your tongue in your 
jaw, and your toe in your pump. 1863 TrouLore Aachel Ray 
xxiv, Keep your toe in your pymp, and say nothing. 
| 
\ 
| 


G, attrib., as pump shoe, Ue. 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2484/4 Charles Russel, aged 14 years, 
«Woolen Stockins, Piteh’d and Tarr'd, Pump Shooes..; 
went away from his Master.., about 10 weeks since, 1904 
Daily Chron, 5 May 8/4 The new pump tie is the generally 
accepted shoe. 
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Pump (pymp), v. Also 6 pompe, poump, 
6-7 pomp. [I Pusp 56.1; cf. Du. pompen, G. 
pumpen, ¥. pomper, etc.) 

I. Literal senses. 

1. intr. To work a pump (in early use, always 
a ship’s pump); to raise or move water or other 
fluid by means of a pump. 

1508 Kenneoie /lyting tv. Dunbar 463 Thow spewit, and 
kest out mony a lathly lomp, Fastar than all the marynaris 
coud Lapese 1530 Pauscx. 670/2 Pumpe a pace, for ovr 
shyppe leaketh. 1719 De For Crusoe i, (1840) 12 ‘The men 
..told me that I..was as well able to pump as another, 
3872 Raymonn Statist. Afines & Mining 207 A good engine 
for hoisting and pumping is on the ground. 

2. trans, Yo raisc or remove (water or other 
uid) by means of a pump. Chiefly with ex/, 7p. 

1530 Patser. 670/2, 1 pumpe up water hy a pompe. 1538 
Exyor Dict., Seatine, to pumpe vp water out of a shyppe. 
1653 Bocan Afirth Chr. Life 560 Thou hast, many a leake, 
and..a great deale of water in thee..pump it ont at thine 
eyes, ere thy ay sink, 1942-9 J. Woon Deser. Bath 
(1765) 1.4, vill zo Ifthe hot Waters are kept from the Air, 
and pumped up directly from the Spring. 1815 J. Sartu 

anorama Sc. & Art 15 If this part of the apparatus be 
airtight, the mereury may be pumped up into the tube. 
31872 Raymonn Statist. Mines & Mining 272 A g-inch Pie 
through which they pump the water. A/ed, To pump the 
air out of a receiver. 

8. To free from water, elc. by means of a pump 
or pumps. Said simply in reference to a ship; of 


other things usually with extension, as fo pimp 


| ary or emply, 


¢1650 Dennam Old Age 132 In a ship..some evety the 
deck, some pump the hold. 1706 KE. Waro Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 34 Pumping a leaky Vessel. 1864 Wrester 
sv, Vo pump a ship, to free it from water by means of a 
pump. 1890 /4id. s.v., They pumped the well dry. 

4. To put (any one) under a stream of water 


from a pump: @. asa rough arbitrary punishment 


(in quot. 1838 ¢xtr. with upon); b. in medical 


treatment ; cf. also Pumpine 20d. sb. ? Obs, 

a, 1632 Brome Northern Lasse1. iv, A Divell in a most 
gentlewomanlike apparition. It had been well to have 
pompd her, Isshee gone? 1642 Ord. § Declar. both Hoy 
Lords Day 8 'Yhey conveyed him to the pump and pumpt 
him. 1676 Suanweie Pirtueso nu, Wks. 1720 1. 345 Pump 
him soundly, impudent fellow! | 1818 Genti Mag. 
LXXXVIIL i. 19/t Publicly admonished for having been 
concerned in a riot, and in pumping a bailiff. 1838 D. 
Jrraoro Alen of Char. I. viii, 251 Warn't you once pumped 
upon ?.. Nor never in the Stone Jug? 

b. 1631 [sce Pump st.' 1c}. 1631, 1797, 1840 [see Pump. 
tne v7, sh.) 1758 Mas. Detany in Life & Corr, (1861) 
IIL. 511 Advised him to go to the Bath to have his hip 
pumped. ee 

5. 70 pump up: to inflate (a pneumatic tire, or 
the like) by pumping air into it, 

€1892 collog. 1 must pump up my bicycle first. 1903 
Motor Ann. 302 ‘Vhese tyres..are pumped up like an ordi- 
nary pneumatic, 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

6. To draw or force up or out, in a manner 
likencd to the working ofa pump ; to move up, draw 
out, pour forth, or cject: said of the shedding of 
tears, the motion of the blood, the ejection of pro- 
jectiles from a gun (especially a machine-gun), etc. 

x60q Dacre ust Pt. Honest Wh. xiii. Wks. 1873 1, 72 
Sheel pumpe water from her eyes..in faster showers, Then 
Aprill when he raines downe flowers. 1796 H. Hunter tr, 
St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) \. 152 The waters, which the 
Sun is there incessantly pumping up. 1888 Lers & Cuurrer.- 
suck Brit, Columbia xxx, Unmindful of the rifle-shots 
which Cardie.. would keep pumping at them eels 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V\L. 614 The blood is then pumped 
[by the heart] into the soft brain tissue. 1901 St. J. Brop- 
nick in Daily Graphic 14 Nov. 6/2 Undilnted censure has 
been pumped upon us for the burning of Boer houses 

b. adbsol. or intr. 

1837 Maarrnvar Dog-fend ix, She vow'd she was so happy 
that she pump'd with both ber eyes. 1899 Dasly News 
17 Nov. 7/5 Onr men were exposed to fearful odds, especially 
with two quick-firers pumping at them, ; 

7, trans, To subject (a person or thing) to a pro- 
cess likened to pumping, with the object of ex- 
tracting something ; to obtain something from by 


persistent effort; also, to drain, exhaust. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. wv. iii, You shall be emptied, Don 3 
pumped, and drawne Drie, asthey say. 1667 Fravet Saint 
Indeed (1754) 137 Others must pump tbeir memories. 1825 
Scotr Becesiaen Untetl, The author, tired of pumping his 
own brains. 1881 W. B. Jones in AZacur. Mag, XLV. 128 
The farm is clean pumped out of capital once in every 
generation, 

b. spec. To subject (a person) to such a process 
in order to elicit information ; to ply with questions 
in an artful or persistent manner. 

1656 St, Pagers, Dont, CXXX. 49 (P.R.O,), I know not 
what Mr Provost means by his directions to you; I have 
heen pumping of him, but he..will tell me no more. 1659 
Clarke Papers (Camden) IV, 300 Fleetwood sent Deane 
..to Sir Art. Haslewrigg to pumpe him, 1781 Il. Wacpore 
Lett, (1846) U1. 398, l am going to pump Mr, Bentley for 
designs. 1886 Besant Chitdr. Gideon i. xxx, Pumping the 
old lady, who willingly told all she knew. 

8. To extract, raise, or bring forth by means 
likened to the working of a pump, i.e. by persis- 
tent or factitions effort or art. Cf. PumPED fA/. a. 1. 

1663 Butter /7ud. 1. ii. 763 These words of Venom hase 
Which thou hast from their native Place, Th stomach, 
pump'd to fling on me. 1742 YounG Wight Th. vit. 1322 


PUMPAGE. 


| Ohow laborious is their Gaiety ! They scarce can,.Pump 
| sad Laughter, till the Curtain falls, 1809 Makin Gil Blas 
| vn. v. ? 6, } was no longer ina situation for him to pump 
| anything out of me. 1905 Westu. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/2 After 
a good deal of pumpicg-up of indignation we reach the 
climax of the argument. 4 

b. To elicit (information, etc.) by such means, 
Const. out of a person. 

1633 LB. Jonson Sale Tub w, iii, Ml stand aside whilst 
thou pump‘st out of him His business. 1706 Heaaxe 
Collect. 31 Jan. (O.H.S.) 1}. 174 The whole design..was.,. 
to pump and Fish some things out of them, 1852 R.S. 
Surtees Sfouge's Sp. Tour xiv, It..occurred to him, that 
ts mets pump something out of the servant ahout the 
amily. ig : 

9. intr. To work or exert oneself in a way 
likened to pumping, to labour or strive & for 
the obtaining or gaining of something. 

1633 Marmion Antiguary u.i, Not to feed you With 
further hopes, or pump for more excuses, a 1703 Burkitt 
On N. 7, Johny. 43 [They should] rest satisfied in the secret 
testimony and silent applause of their own consciences, with- 
out pumping for popular applause. 1844 ‘TuackErRay Crit. 
Keo. Wks. 1886 XXI11. 213 In endeavouring to account 
for his admiration, the eritic pumps for words in vain, 


b. for the eliciting of information. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chym.211 Expecting a... lecture 
of their disease to be read thereon [on nrine] which many 
physicians make a shift to do, pumping with a few con- 
siderable previous queries, a 1734 Nort Exam, 1.1. § 158 
(1740) 119 So he goes on with his Friend Booth, pumping 
abont this same Reward, but nothing, in certain, came out. 
1847 Disraeu 7ancred u.ix, ‘Well, are you in a hurry?’ 
| said Lord Eskdale, gaining time, and pumping. 

10. To work with action like that of the handle 
or piston of a pump: see quots, &. ‘vans, 
1803 S'raxs, Soe. Aris XX, 400 (Clock-making) The 
upper detent G heing pumped off with the locking piece F, 
| from the pins in the wheel A, 
| by tady. 

1887 M. Roserts Jest. Avernus 241 A hand-car coming 
along..with some section hands working it nlong by means 
of the lever, ‘pnmping’, as it is commonly called, 1888 
| Amuse Rives Quick or Dead xx, (1889) 234 She found the 

organ unlocked, and thought she would see if she could get 
, the sexton to pump for her. 1908 C. F, Hotoen Big Game 
| at Sea vii, 118 This is known as‘ pumping ‘from the up.and- 

down motion of the rod..; after some practice the motion is 
readily acquired, and the fish brought in with astonishing 


| celerity. 
Ll. trans. (in quot. ref.) To work zp as with a 


pump; loexcite. (Cf. 5.) 

4844 Tuacreaay Contrid.to Punch, Punch in East iii, 1 
heard him roar out praises of, and pump himself up into 
enthusiasm for, certain Greek poetry. 

12. To cause to pant violently for breath from 
excessive exertion ; Lo put completely out of breath, 
Also with ot. Usually in passive. 

1858 [see PuMpro Wigs a.2]. 1880in Mrs, P. O'Donoghue 
Ladies on Horseback (1881) 317 A Mexican senora, whose 
favourite pace is a stretching gallop without cessation, 
until her steed is perfectly pumped ont. 1887 H. D. 
Tear in Afacm. Afag. July 177/1 ‘Their patience, which 
manifest signs of distress, will be com- 
1899 FV. Kiasy Sport £.C, 

ter our climb, we hurried 


is already showin, 
pletely ‘pumped ' before long. 
Africa iti. 36 Although pumped 
across the plateau. 

13. iatr. Of the mercury in a barometer: To 
rise and fall instantaneously in the tube as a result 
of sudden local alterations of pressure or of me- 


chanical disturbance. 
1875 Beproro Sailor's Pocket Bh, iv. (ed. 2) 79 note, 
Minute changes, unobservable..owing to the pumping of 
the quicksilver, when the motion of the ship is violent. 
1905 Edin. Rev. Jan. 230 When the wind rises in a typhoon, 
| it blows in gusts and the mercury heaves in the barometer 
(pumps ‘is the more usual expression). 
III. 14. Comb, Pump-is used to qualify names 
of mechanical contrivances ia which aa essential 
part moves out and in, like the plunger of a force- 
pump, as pumip-centre, -cylinder, -drill, -screw, 
“Spring. 
1825 if Nicnotson Operat. Mechanic 497, M, the pump 
spring to the detent. 2865 Tyton Early Hist. Alan. ix. 
243 A curious little contrivance, known to English tool- 
1884 F. J. Baitten Watch § 

Clockn:, 83 Althoug pitt may be set true with the 
pump centre, it is liable to he drawn a little in fixing. /4%. 
216 [The] Pump Cylinder..[is] a sliding telescopic gauge 


makers as the ' pymp-drill . 
R the 


used by cbronometer makers for taking heights. rgor 7. 
Black's Carp. & Butld., Scaffolding 52 Two sets of uprights 
are used, one set baving pump screws and the other being 
provided with wedges. 

Pump, i#¢. [Echoic.] A sound so represented ; 
adv., with this sound ; see quot. 

3897 Wests. Gaz. 8 June 2/s A certain number [of bullets] 
with great regularity went ppm—pum—pump into the earth- 
work, 

Pumpable, a. rare—9. [f. Pump v, +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being pumped. Hence Pumpabi'lity. 

1881 W. Wintiams in A’vowledge No. 5. 88 The pump- 
ability of the air from the receiver shows that [etc.}. 

Pumpage (pz'mpédz). [f. Puur v. + -ace.] 
The work done at pumping, the quantity pumped. 

1881 Sch, Aser. XLIV. 361. The pumpage for last year 
amounted to 21,120,792,786 gallons, 1893 Codwmdéus (Ohio) 
Dispatch 6 Nov., The total average pumpage 1S given as 
9,071,835 gallons, 

Pump-ball, obs. synonym of Pumrer, Pumr- 

| ING-BALL; see the latter, 
I, 


PUMP-BRAKE. 


Pump-bra:ke. The handle ofa(ship’s) pump, 
esp. one having a transverse bar for several persons 
to work at it; = Brake sé.4 1b. 

a1628 Nomencl, Navalis (Hatl MS. 2301) If. 60b, Ye 
Pump-brake \s the handle theie pumpe by in the ordinary 
sort of pumpes. 1725 Bradley's Fam. Dict. s.v. Pump, 
The Puif-8rake, hy which the People pump up Water 
rgor Munsey's Alag. XXV. 683/2 As the captain came on 
deck .. the cook struck him over the head with a pump 
brake, knocking him down, 

Pumpe, obs. form of Pomp, Pusrr. 

Pumped (pompt), a [f. Pump 56.2 + -ED?. 
Wearing pumps; having pumps on. 

1600 J. Lane font Tel-troth 325 Some dames are pumpt, 
because they line in pompe, That with Herodias they might 
nimbly daunce, Some in their pantophels tuo stately stompe. 
1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 48 Splay feet [of a sailor] 
pumped and festooned on the instep witha bunch of ribbon. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, New Vear, As if we were duly 
dress-coated and pumped, and had just heen announced at 
the drawing-room door. 

Pumped (prmpt), Af.a. [f Pump z.+-Ep 1] 

1. Obtained by pumping. Pemped-ap (fig), 
raised by an effort likened to pumping ; artificially 
worked up; laboured: cf. Pump v, 8. 

17992 Mary Wottstonecr, Nights Hon v. 209 Lover- 
like phrases of pumped up passion. 1861 Hocnes Zo 
Brown at Oxf. xii, A basin of fresh pumped water. 1904 
Westin, Gaz. 31 Oct. 6/2 The mob orator, with his sham 
indignation and pumped-up enthusiasm. 

2. Pumped-out (also pumped), exhausted or out 
of breath with exertion; winded; ef. Pumr v, 12. 

1858 R. S. Suxttes Ask AZamma iii, The first thing that 
attracted his attention was his own pumped-out steed, 

Pumpee’. sonce-wd. [f. Pump v. + -EE? 2] 
One who is pumped upon: sce Pump v. 42. 

1834 [see Pumper! x). ‘ 

Pumpelmousse, variant of PompELMOOSE Oés, 

Pumper! (pympa:). [ff Pusp v.+-Er1.] 

1. One who or that which pumps or works a 
pump; sfec. + (@) the official in charge of the 
pump-room (at a spa) (ods.); (6) one in charge of 
the pamping-machinery ina mine,ete.; a pumpman; 
(¢) one engaged iu a business in which pumping 
is the characteristic operation, ¢.g. brixe-fpumper. 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. x, The flame lasted 
about two minutes from the time the pumper began todraw 
out the air. 1923 Lond. Gaz. No. 6127/3 The Mayor..of 
the City of Bath having appointed Carew Davis.. Pumper 
of all the Bath-waters. 1742-9 J. Woon Descr, Bath 
(1765) [. u. xii. 224 The Pump House was immediately put 
under the Care of an Officer that hore the name of the 
Pumper. 1771 Smowietr //wmph. Cl, 26 Apr., The pumper 
[at Bath], with his wife and servant, attend within a bar; 
and the glasses, of different sizes, stand ranged in order 
before them. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 647 ‘To have 
gone and assisted at the ceremony of immersion,—whether 
as pumper or pumpee, E should not havecared. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 18 Aug. 6/7 The accounts.. show that during the 
past year a rate of 2d, upon all brine pumpers realised £3,921. 

b. An exertion, race, or the like which pumps or 
puts one out of breath. cof/oy. 

1886 in Cassell’s Eneycl. Dict. | : 

2. U.S. An oil-well from which the oil is pumped 
up, as distinguished from a natural spring. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Pumper’. Obs. uonce-wd. [f. Pume sb.2+ 
-ER 1] (See qnot.) 

1623 Miopteton Afore Dissemblers vi, TY was but a 
pumper, that is, a puller-on of gentlemen's pumps. 

(| Pumpernickel (pu-mpomik’!). [G., also 
+ pompernichel (in use 1663); also (earlier) a lout, 
abooby. Origin uncertain.) Bread made (in Ger- 
many) from coarsely ground unbolted rye; whole- 
meal rye bread: associated esp. with Westphalia. 

[The name was app. unknown in F, Moryson’s time: cf. 
itin, (1617) U1. 50 That West-Phalians deuoure.. browne 
bread (vulgarly crack droat, that is, sicke bread),} 

1756 Nucent Gr, Tour, Germ. 11. 80 Their bread is of 
the very coarsest kind, ill baked, and as black as a coal, for 
they never sift their flour. The people of the country call 
it Pompernickel. 1839 Loner. Hyperion ti, The devil take 
you, and your Westphalian ham, and pumpernicket! es 
Blackw, Mag. May 604/1 It [dhurra] makes a coarse but 
not unpleasant bread rather resembling pumpernickel. 
-+Pu'mpet, pompet. 7Zyfogr. Obs. Also 7 
pompett. [a. obs. F. pompelte a puff of ribbons, 
etc. in dress, = med. L. pompeta(1485 in Du Cange); 
also ‘a pumple, or pimple on the nose, . . powipedte 
@imprimeur, a Printers Pumpet-ball’ (Cotgzr.). 
Ulterior origin uncertain; prob. connected with 
pompon, of which in some senses it was asynonym : 
ef, also PUMPING-BALL.] 

Usually pumpet-ball: Theball, originally covered 
with sheep-skin, formerly used by printers for inking 
the-type; an ink-ball. Cf, Batu sé.1 13. Also 
called dee cabin pumping-ball, 

[x598: cf. DMPING-BALL.] 1621 Corr, Pompetle Bint 
primeur, a Printers Pumpet-ball.. wherewith he beates, or 
layes Inke on, the Formes, 1653 Urouuart Raéelais nu. 
xil, If, .they did not sacrifice the Printers pumpet-balls [Fr. 
les poupeties} at Moreb, with a new edge set upon them by 
textletters, 1661 Brount Glossogr. (ad. 2), umpet-bal, 1875 

Knicur Dict, Mech., Pompet, a printer's inking-ball, 

Pump-ha:ndle, s?. The handle by which 
a pump, esp. the ordinary hand- or house-pump, is 

worked ; also ¢rarsf, (see quot. 1794). 
Vow. VII. 


1593 


1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1H. Gloss, ve or 
Plow Handles, the long projecting timbers, on the hind 
part of the Carriages, on which the foot-board is placed. 
lbid, 1.121, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 252 The 
quantity of water raised by each stroke of the puinp-handle 
is just as much as fills that part of the bore in which the 

iston works. 1852 R.S. ScurtEEsS Sponge's SP. our xi, 

He ceased swinging [his]..arms to and fro like a pump- 
handle, 1883 [sce Pump s4,' 5]. 

b. attrib. Applied to movement resembling the 
working of the handle of a pump. 

1820 Sporting Maz, VE. 103 Phe pump-handle shake [of 
hands) is the first which deserves notice. 1886 Bresany 
Childr, Gitcon, ix, One after the other gave him her hand, 
which Sam accepted with a pump-handle movement, 

TIlence Pu'mp-handle 7, (razs. (colloy.\, to shake 
in greeting (a person’s hand, or a person hy the 
hand) as it working a pump-handle; to move an 
arm, etc.) in such a manner; also ¢z/-.; Pu'mp- 
handler, a hand-shake of this nature. 

1844 J. ‘T. Hewtetr Parsons y HW xsi, Rxchanged the 
salute for a most hearty old English pump-handler. 1858 
R.S. Serirnes Ask Manuva xxsii, ba an instant the four 
were..pump-handling each other's arms as if they were 
going into ecstasies, 1885 Rwer Haccaro A. Solomon's 
Afnes xx, We and Sir Henry were pump-handling away 
al each other, 

Pumping, <é/.sé. [f. Pump v.+-1nc LJ] The 
action of the verb Pump in various senses. 

t Dry pumping, pumping water an any particular part for 
curative purposes, without immersing the body. O4s. 

1598 Hakcuyt foy. 1. gat Notwithstanding their pump- 
ing with 3 pumps, heauing out water with buckets,.. 
the shippe was halfe full of water ere the leake conid be 
found and stopt. 163r Jornen Nat. Bathes xvii. (1632) 
132 The vse fof Bath waters} is either generall to the 
whole body, as in bathing; or particular to some one 
part, as in bucketing or pumping. 1728 Pork Duane u. 
154 And nh! (he ery’d) what street, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blankettings, and blows? 1797 
Monthly Mag \UL. 509 ‘To pour water on those who 
practised what we term medical pumping. 1806 Guide fo 
Watering Places 27 Pumping in the King’s and Queen's 
bath, ad. each hundred strokes; at the dry pump, 4c. each 
hundred strokes. 1840 Orig. Bath Guide 39 Anapartment.. 
for donching or dry pumping, f.¢. pumping on any particular 
partof the body. 1900 Daily News 18 Jan. 3/2 ‘Vhe harsher 
sound of the pumping of the Maxims, Hotchkiss, .. and 
machine guns in general. /d/d. 27 July 8/5 Great Damage 
by Brive Pumping. 

b, fig. See Puur v, 7. 

1635 4. Starroro Hen, Glory (1869) gt Can Patience itselfe 
indore their tedious pumping for improper phrases. 1678 
Quack's Academy 7 A Previous pumping, by apt and wary 
Questions. 1809 Mackin Gil Alas t. xii, 5, | got out of 
her, though hy hard pumping, that Don Ambrosio's castle 
was hut a short league from Ponte de Mula, 1881 W. 5. 
Gisert Foggerty's Fairy u, Vy a judicious course of 
pumping, | shall find out exactly how I’m situated. 

ce. concr. pl, Proceeds of pumping. 

1800 Hull Advertiser 27 Sept. 2/1 For sale by the candle, 
«+7 casks olive pumpings. 

d. attrib, and Cond., as pumplug-lrouch, -wwell ; 
esp. in reference to the machinery used in raising 
or moving water in mines, water-works, or sewage- 


systems, air in refrigerators, etc., as pumping: 


| chamber, -engine, -plant, -shaft, -station, 


1739 LaBELYE Short Aca Piers Westin. Bridge 47 Weomay 
be drained dry..by Pumping, or other Engines. 1823 
Sporting Mag. XLIF. 213 The plaintiff was pulled out of 
the pumping-trough, 1838 Civil Eng. § Arch. Veal, I. 2809/2 

Being deprived of the pumping well and drain from Wap- 
ping, 1868 Daily News 3¢ July, All the sewage. .has 
to be lifted, and for this purpose there are four pumping 
stations. 1893 /éfd. 5 July 5/7 The Wheatley seam. access 
to it is obtained from the pumping shaft by a cage. 1906 
Weston. Gas. 19 Apr. 5/3 He went to the pumping-room.. 
to ask when the refrigerator would be started. 

Pumping, s//.¢. [fas prec. +-1nG2.] That 
pumps; ia quot, 1812, issuing as from a pump; in 
1856, resembling the working of a pump. 

1812 H. & J. Smirn Rey. Addy. ix, The firemen terrified 
are slow To hid the pumping torrent flow. 1856 A. R. 
Wateace in Ana, Nat, Hist, July 27, A female Mias. .utter- 
ing at intervals a loud, pumping grunt. 

+ Pu-mping-ball. 04s. [History obsenre. 

As obs. F. pompetie was synonymous with hala it 
seems possible that pumping-dalt was corrupted from 
*pompon-ball = pumpet-ball.] F 

= Pumpet-éall; also called by Florio frmp-ball. 

1898 Fiorio, J'udice, a printers inke bals, called pumping 
bals, wherewith they beat the letters in the forme lying an 
the presse. [16x12 Printers inke-balles or pump.balles, 


So + Pu‘mping-nail, a nail used in fastening the 
leather on a printer’s ink-ball, or ‘pumping-ball’ 
to the stock. : 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xi.vi, p 21 For Pelts 
or Leather, Ball-Nails or Pumping-Nails, Wool or Hair.. 
the Press-man generally eases the Master-Printer of the 
trouble of choosing. 1688 R. Houme Armoury ui, 301/1 
Pumping Nails, with round Heads. (Cf. 1888 Jacoss 
Printers’ Vocab, 6 Ball nails, tacks or clouts used for fasten- 
ing on the coverings of the old ink-balls.] ; 

Pumpion, variant of Pomrioy, pumpkin. 

Pumpkin (po'mkin). Also 7-9 pompkin, 
8-9 pumkin, 9 (U.S.) punkin, [An altered 
form of pxmfion (see Pompion), with the ending 
conformed to the snffix -Kix, In U.S. the is 
often further assimilated to the &, the word being 
prononnced (px'nkin), and sometimes spelt pravhin, 
esp. in comb. ] 


PUMPKIN, 


1. The large fruit of a cuenrbitaceous plant 
| (Cucurbita Pepa), egg-shaped or nearly globular 
with flattened ends; widely cultivated for the 
fleshy edible layer next to the rind, which is used in 
cookery, esp. for pies, and as a food for cattle; in 
U.S. applied spec. to particular varieties in dis- 
tinction from the syvash. 

[1642 Waro Simp, Coder 67 He would come over to us, to 
helperecruite our pumpkin blasted brajnes.) 1670 D. Denton 
Deser, Neve Vork (1345) 3 Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, Pumpkins, 
Melons, &c. 1706 Pritips, Jompion or Pwonphin, a sort 
of Fruit of the nature of Melons. rpxz tr. Powret’s Hist. 
Prugs 1. 155 Cotton-Seeds, made like those of Pumkins. 
1833 L.. Revemn Hand, dy Loire 63 A single pumpkin could 
furnisha fortnight’s pottage. 1852 Cariyin disc. Lss., The 
Opera Ve127 A born nigger with mere appetite for pumpkin. 

b. ‘Vhe plant producing this fruit; a trailing 
annual, growing olten to a great length, having 
heart-shaped five-lobed leaves, and flowers of a 
, deep yellow. Also called pumphin-vine. 

1698 Fryer £2. fodix 4 1105 Planted with..Pompkins, 
| Cucumbers, Gourds. 1729 Damipier's Voy. WL. 455 Great 
Puotkin, its fruit striated, round, but somewhat flaitish, 
mixt with white and red, but within yellow. 1877 A. M1. 
Euwanns Up Nile xvii. 463 A wall of enclosure overgrown 
with wild pumpkins, 

2. fg. a Applied vontemptuously to the body 
or person; lence ‘a stupid, self-important person’ 
(Funk's Stand, Dict.) Cf. Pompton 3. 
| 1830 Gaur Lacerie 7. at. i, But I ain't a pumpkin, the 
\ Squire he knnws that, 1878 Vittagt Life & Taues Machia- 
| red/é (1898) 11. ix. 932, F Wish to rid myself of this pumpkin 

ofa body. 1885 R. Brinces Nero ui, Fl let Rome know 

how pumpkin Claudius died (cf. puwpkinification below), 
b. €% S. sfang. A person or matter of import- 
ance; esp. in phrase some pumphins (or punkins®. 

1848 Ruxtox Far Iest 178 More [left the settlements 

1 know'd a white gal, and she was some punkins. 21852 

Deisren Upper Ten Thousand 216 We being punkins were 

of course among the invited. [.Vore}] A slang expression of 

young New Vork for people of value and consequence. 1887 

Daily News 10 Mar. 3/1 Driving... from ea to Ham- 
) mersmith, he [H. W. Beecher] quaintly said: ‘London is 
some pumkins, [ tell you ‘—a profound Americanism, which 
is supposed to convey a wholly unutterable approbation and 
surprise. 

3. A sea-eucumber, (Eastern U.S. /ocal.\ 

1897 Kiptinc Cafplains Courageous iv, voz Stripping the 
sea-cucumhers that they called pumpkins. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as pumphin-chip (Cu sb) 
2b), ground, kind,-shell,-vine; pumpkin-coloured, 
purple adjs.; pumpkin gourd =sense 1; pump- 
kin lantern, a lantern made of the rind of a 
pumpkin hollowed out so as to be translucent ; 
| pumpkin-pio, a pie of which pumpkin is a chief 

ingredient; in U.S. considered especially appro- 
| priate to Thanksgiving day; pumpkin-pine, a 
! 
| 


variety of the White Pine: see qnot. 

1862'T', W. Hiccinson A roy Lic (1870) 21 Preserves made 
of ‘pumpkin-chips, 1873 ‘Susan Coonocr’ What Naty did 
a? Sch. 12 She saw a big, *pumkin-colonred house, 1822 

Hortus Anglicus WN. 515 Cucurbita Perfo, Pompion, or 
*Pumpkin Gourd. 1799 Wasnincton IP 7it. (1893) NIV. 223 
Vhe large lot..is to have oats sown on the potato and 
*pumpkin ground. 1745 Pococke Deser, Hast Itt. 181 A 
dish of the ‘pumkin kind, dressed after their way, 184. 
Lowrnn Bigdiw P, Ser. 1. v, Something more than a 
*pumpkin-lantern is required to scare manifest and irre- 
erenaule Destiny out of her path, 2817 J. Paumrr 
Frnt. Trav. US. (1818) 241 Two dishes .. peculiar to 
| New England,..toast dipped in cream and *pumpkin pie. 
| 1844 Wuittier Pumphrn 24 Ah! on Thanksgiving day.. 
What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin pie? et 
| Daily News 29 Nov. 6:3 A very favourite dish, especially 
aniong the poorer classes of America, is ete ple—pra- 
| nounced ‘punkin’, 1809 Kexoaue Var, TIL 145 Of the 
white pine the lumberers distinguish two varieties, one of 
which they call *pankin pine... The name Pe (pompion) 
| they employ on account of the softness and fine grain of the 
\ wood, 1898 C. K. Pave tr. //uysmran's En Route ii. 27 
Clad in robes of gamboge, .. gooseberry-red, *pumpkin-purple 

and wine lees. 1837 Hawruorse Treice-foded T. (1851) 1. 
| v. 81 Crop it [hair} Heribwithtand that inthe true *pumpkin- 

shell fashion. 1844 Writtter ’uwphkin 32 Telling tales of 

the fairy who travelled like steam, Ina pumpkin-shell coach, 

with two rats for her team! 1867 Baker Nile Triéut. ix. 

(1872) 142 He had patches upon his cranium as bald as a 
| pumpkin shell. 1840 J. Buen Marmer's Comp. 67 Weeds, 
potato and “pumpkin vines, and other vegetable matters, 

Hence (zonce-was.) Putmpkinish a@., resembling 
or akin to a pumpkin; Pu‘mpkinism, ? pompons 

behaviour or language ; Pumpkinity, the nature 

or quality of a pumpkin (after divinity); also 
Pumpkinificattion {suggested by the travesty 

(ascribed to Seneca) of the apotheosis of the Roman 

emperor Claudius Cesar under the title of ‘apo- 

colocyntosis’, Gr. daoxoAoxtvrm@ots transformation 
| into a pumpkin, f. xodoxty6y pumpkin], Pusmp- 
| kinify z., Puempkinize v., to make a pumpkin 
| of, dyslogistic terms for extravagant or absurdly 


uncritical glorification. 

1866 Merivace Rom. Enrp, V.). 602 note, Seneca wrote 
a satire on the deification of Claudius to which he gave the 
name of Afocolocyntosis (or *pumpkinification). 1904 
Spectator 15 Oct. §59/1 The writer .. has .. given us, not 
an apotheosis, but a pumpkinification of the Emperor 
William 11. 1899 Atheneum 8 July 71/3 The unbappy 
Emperor Clandius, who has gone down to posterity as 
mercilessly ‘*pumpkinified’ by Seneca. 1884 Sat, Rev. 6 
Dec.721/1 The phrases whereby the *pumpkinifier constructs 
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PUMPKIN-HEAD. 


his pumpkin. 1849 Cartvtr Jise. Ess., Nigger Question 
11872) VIL. ror Ail this fruit..so far beyond the merely 
*pumpkinish and grossly terrene, lies in the West India 
lands. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans in H. F. Chorley AZem. (1837) 
I. 18 There will be an outpouring of spirit of *Pumpkinism 
npon me the moment I get back. 1856 Mestvace Aon. 
émp. V1. 601 The senate decreed bis divinity, Seneca 
translated it into “pumpkinity. 

Pumpkin-head. U.S. colloy. a. A head 
having the hair cut short all round: see quot. 1781. 
b. A big head like a pumpkin. ¢. A person having 
a pumpkin-head (ef. Nownd-head). da. A man 
with a head compared lo a pumpkin, a stupid 


fellow, a dolt. 

1781 5. Peers (fist. Connecticut 195 Newhaven is cele- 
brated for having given the name of pumkin-head to all the 
New-Englanders. It originated from the Blue Laws, which 
enjoin every male ta have his hair cut round by a cap. 
When caps were not to be hail, they substituted the hard 
shell of a punkin, which being put on the head, ,the hair is 
eut by the shell all rauud the head. 189z Zanawitn Chritdr, 
Ghetto 1. iti, 7o Children, with great pumpkin heads. 

ilence Pu'mpkin-hea:ded a., having a head 
compared lo a pumpkin, stupid. 

[1607 Warxincton Off. Glass 126 J.ike pumpion headed 
Salunists they looke.{  1835-go Hatipueton Clock, (1862) 
244 ‘They ain't got two ideas to bless themselves with, the 
stupid, punkin-headed, consaited blockhead, ! 

Puanpkinification, ctc.; see PuMPKIN. 

Pumpkin-seed. a. Whe flattish oval seed of 
the pumpkin. b. A_ fresh-water fish of North 
America, Lepomis grbbosus, the sun-fish, pond- 
perch. ¢, Applied locally in U.S. 10a yacht-built 
sailing-boat, and to a row-boat having the shape of 


a pumpkin seed. 

1781 5. Perers Hist. Connecticut 243 Maize..is planted 
in hillocks three feet apart, five kernels and two pumkin- 
seeds in a hillock. 1857 Grav First Lessons Bot, (1866) 8 
In the pumpkin-seed,. cit is less than an eighth of an inch 
long. 1860 Barrecit Diet. Aimer, Pumpkin-Seed,.. 
cammon in fresh-water ponds and Jakes. ‘hey are so called 
froin their form. In the river St. Lawrence I have seen them 
from six to eight inchesin length. 1862 Lowen Aiedow 2. 
Poems 1890 I. 243 ‘Vhe bream, Whose ony business is ta 
head up-stream, (We call ’em punkin-seed). 1888 Gooor 
almer, Fishes 64 Vhe ‘Pumpkin seed* and the perch are 
the first trophies of the boy angler. 

Pumple, obs. and dial. variant of PIMvLE. 

1523 -Firzuree, Sur, xxx. (1539) 51 Except they haue 
many small pumples and springes about the rates, 1601 
sin W. Cornwarus Fss. 1. xiv. (1631) 252 Like a pinnple 
the childes age of a sore. 1998 Aati-Facobin, New Ato. 
ratity 296 Flaming cheek and pumple nose. 

Pumplemousse, -mus, -nose, var. PoMPEL- 
MoosE Ods. 

Pumpless, a. [Sce -LEss.] Without a pump. 

1899 Vatly News g Nov. 8/1 ‘The majority depend upon 
puinpless wells, 

Pumpman. Also pumpsman. A man who 
works a pump; sfec. one who attends to the 
pumps in a coal or other mine. 

1776 G. Sempir Building in Water 45 That subterraneous 
Water. .never failed..to contribute greatly to the increase 
ef the Pump-mens Labour. igor # "ests, Gaz. 22 May 8/2 
The Pennsylvania coal strikers threaten to call out the 
engineers and pump-mea, which would result ia the food- 
ing of the mines, 1goz Alachw. Alag. Aug, 191/1 [He] 
speculates on which of his two pumpsmen will prove the 
weuker, 

Pump-rod. A rod (Rop sd. 9a) connecting 
the piston or plunger of a pump with the motive 
power; in mines a heavy iron or wooden beam 
ar system of beams, 

1825 J. Nicuorson Oferat. Afechanic 178 A pull at both 
ends of the beam, at the one end by the weight of the pump- 
rod. 1834-6 Bartow in Axcyct. Aetrop. (1845) VIN. ror/1 
The beam aad pump-rods, sometimes weighiaz many tons, 
1855 J. R. Laircitn Cornwall Mines 192 The whole 
column of pumps in a shaft is worked by a single pump-rod. 

Pump-room. <A room or building where a 
pump is worked; sec. a place at a spa where 
the medicinal water is dispensed for drinking, etc. 

The latter use arose at the King's Bath ia Bath (England) 
where early in the 18th c a building was erected for the 
shelter of the nsers (drinkers and bathers) of the water, 
which was supplied from the cisterns by pumping; the 
buildiags were in course of time elaborated, features of the 
Kursaal being added; the name has been adopted aad 
applied to buildings serving the same purpose at other spas. 
2707 W. Ottvea Pract. Diss, Bae atces v. (1719) 63 
The JIncoaveniencies {at Bath]..are much less, since the 
erecting a new Pump, and a convenient warm aad dry 
Gallery to walk in.) 1742-9 J. Woop Deser. Bath (1765) 1. 
u. xi, 222 As the Passage on that Side the Bath was no 
inore than nine Feet broad, the Corporation resolved [e 1704] 
to place the Pump Room over it, 1771 SMoLteTT Humpa, 
C2, 26 Apr. i, The pump-room which is crowded like a 
Welsh fair, 1797 Encyc?. Brit. (ed. 3) TT. 6872 (Bath) At 
the King's bath is a handsome pump-room, where the 
gentlemen and ladies go in a morning to drink the waters, 
1828 Orig. Bath Guide 26 The Great Pump-room is 60 feet 
long... Ja the centre of the south-side isthe pump. 1838 
Murray's Handbk. N. Germ, 407/2 Dr. Struve's establish- 
ment [at Dresden) .. consists of baths and a pump-room. 
c1goo Guide Buxton 12 The chalybeate water is also 
obtained at the Pump Room. At the western ead of the 
Pump Room is the Public Pump, which is supplied from the 


same spring. 
Pu'mp-tree. A length of tree-trunk used as 
the body or stock of a hand-pump, or as a water- 


pipe ; the stock, barrel, or cylinder of a pump. 
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hie in Earwaker Sandbach (1890) 136 Item a Levill and 
a staffe vj4..puaiptree v4. 1785 Bradley's Fam, Dict. sv. 
Pump, The Pronp-Tree, which is that Part that stands more 
above the Earth, or Topofthe Well, 1829 R. Stuaat Anecd. 
Steam Engines 1. ce Employed .. for boring the wooden pipes 
or pumptrees, used to convey water. 1848 Corl Aug. 4 Ares. 
Frui.V.352/2 In Cornwall the cast iron pump-trees exposed 
to the action of mine water were very speedily destroyed. 

Pu'mp-water. Water obtained from below 
the surface of the soil by means of a pump, as 
distinguished from rain-water, spring-wwaler, etc. 

1663 Bovir Uses. Bap. Mat. Philos. iv. 115 Very many 
Pump-waters will not bear Soap, as Rain-waters..will do. 
1769 Enus in PAG Frans. LUX. 142 Some I put into very 
hard pump-water. 1836-41 BRaxor Chem. (ed. 5) 169 The 
coldest pump-water that can be procured, 


Pu'mp-well. a. A casing or compartment 


in a ship in which the pumps work ; the ‘ well’ of | 


aship. b. A well having a pump combined with 


it; a receptacle in which water is collected to be | 


removed by pumping. 

a. [1626 Carr. Smive Aecid. ng. Seamen i: The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well.] 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), 
el rchipompe, the pump-well. 1799 full A duertiser 28 fee 
3/3 ‘Vhe unhappy man was fouad suspended in the pump- 
well of the ship. 

b. 1812 Sir J. Sincatr Syst. #fusb. Scot. 1. 358 Wa rua- 
ning stream cannot be obtained. .a pump-well..may supply 
its place. 1824 Miss Frarina duher. viii, A nose like the 
handle of a pumpwell. 1882 Rep. fo Ho, Repr. on Prec. 
Metals of U.S. 652 The rest..is..collected by pipes iato 
the pump-well, whence it is pumped up back to the supply 
tanks, aear the pans. 1885 R. L. & VF. Stevenson Dyna- 
weiter xiii..ig7 A pump-well that ran poison. 

Pumy, pumyce, etc. : see PUMICE, -STONE, 

Pun (pvn), sé.) Also 7-8 punn. [Appears 
first, with ils cognate Pun v.!, soon after 1660, Of 
unascertained origin : see Note below.] : 

‘The use of a word in such a way as to suggest 
two or more meanings or different associations, or 
the use of two or more words of the same or nearly 
the same sound with different meanings, so as to 


produce a humorous effeet; a play on words. 

166% Drvors Wild Gadd. 1.i, A bare Clinch will serve the 
tura; a Carwichet, a Quarterqnibble, or a Punn. 1670 
Eacaarn Cont. Clergy 37 Wits both aacieat and modern 


..that_ never ..received their improvements by employing 


their time ja puns and quibbles. 1673 Stoo Aiur Bayes 92 
Tf this .. be ao quibble, buta pua. 1683 E. Mooker Jef 
Pordage's Mystie Divo15 What of Whims and Shams, Punns 
and Mlams, Stultiloquious Dialogs? 1711 Annison Sfec#. 
No. 61 26 Haviag pursued the History ofa Punn,..1 shall 
here define it to bea Conceit arising from the use of two Words 
that agree ia the Sound, but differ inthe Sense. 1727 Pore, 
etc. Ard Sinking x.97 The Paronomasia or Pun, where a 
word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks twice as much 
hy being split. 1746 Smounetrr Acproof 176 Debauch'd 
from sease, let doubtful ineanings run The vague couun- 
drum and the prurient puna. 1830 D'Israent Chas. /, WL. 
v.74 Laud..turacd out Archy, the King’s fool, for a pun, 
[viz. for saying as grace ‘Great praise be to God, and hietle 
Laud to the devil’, or words to that effect]. 1870 L'EsTRaANGE 
Miss Mitford 1. v.157 Even Shakespeare's magic is not 
proof against the artillery of puns. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as pun-hater, -trap; pun- 


abhorring, admiring, -proof, -provoking adjs. 

agai-a Amurerst Terre Ji, No. 39. 204 1t is no wonder 
that a punning moaarch produced a race of punning and 
pun-admiring liege subjects. 1742 SnEeNsTONK School- 
atistress xi, The tufted basil, pua-provoking thyine, 1830 
G. Couman Be. Grins, Rent. Freshen (1872) 448 The 
intolerant pna-hater. 1839 Morwrty /fustand Alunter 
111. 202 [He] frequently laid Punts and qnibble-springes 
of which he took advantage. 1884 W, E. Hexcey in Ward 
Eng. Poets 11. 230 A good and cheerful talker, whose piety 
was not always pun-proof, 

Henee (vonce-words) Punless a., void of puns ; 
Pu'nlet, a little pun; Pnmnage, punning ; 
Pu'nnic, Pu‘nniecal adjs., of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by puns; Pu‘nnigram [after ¢f/- 
gram), a punning saying or mof; Punnology, the 
subject or study of puns, 

1716 Swirr (folio broadsheet), God's Reveage against 
Puaning...[Signed} ‘the *Pualess and Penyless J. Baker, 
Knight". 1864 Head 6 Apr. 8 Let our ingenious drama- 
tists try their hands at a pnaless burlesque with some real 
fun and interest in it. 1819 Cotnarocer in Lit, Rest. (1836) 
Il, 287 The *pnalet, or pun-maggot, or pna intentional. 
a 1849 Por Mfarginalia Wks. 1864 IRL. 564 Sach chapters 
of *pnanage as Hood was in the daily practice of committing 
to paper. 1783 Bircu Gard. No. 36 heading, What 
Rebuses exalt the *Punnic fame! 1721 Amuerst Terre 
Hit, xxxix, (1754) 204 Punaning is not intirely banish’d from 
the pulpit., gains persons have alledged..that this pun-ick 
art 1s of divine institution, 1780 R. Graves Euphrosyue 
11, 150 *Punnical. 1835 art's Mag. 1L 420 Much that is 
merry aad wise, punaicaland eatertaining. 1888 Huxcey in 
Life (1900) 11. xiii,a11 You, .have already made all possible 
epigrams and “punnigrams on the topic. «1744 Pore 
(Jod.), He might have been better iastrncted in the Greek 
venaele 6826 L.xaminer 179/2 The extreme aatiqnity 
of some of the described incidents aad puanology. 

[Note. Ps was prob. one of the clipped words, such as 
cit, 2108, 0b, snob, which came into fashionable slang at or 
after the Restoration. Longer equivalents, found « 1676, 
were Punner and Punpicrion; the former app. a dim. 
of pur. It has been suggested that Av2 might origiaally 
he an abbreviation of It. puatigiio, small or fine poiat, 
formerly also a cavil or quibble (‘ cavillazione, sottigliezza 
nel ragionare, o nel dispntare ', Vocab, Delia Crusea), a pun 
being akin toa quibble; and that pundigvfon might perh. be 
a perversion, illiterate or humorons, of Auntigtto. This 
appears not impossible, but nothing has been found in the 


| 
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PUNAISE. 
early history of fu, or in the Kaglish uses of punctitio, to 
confirm the conjecture.) . 

Pun,s/.2 Also8 punn. [Related to Pun v.2 

1. A layer or bed of clay to prevent leakage. ?Ods. 

1795 J. Purcoirs /fist. Inland Navig. 365 A bed (techni. 
cally a funn) of clay, to prevent the water weeping through 
the arches, 

2. A punner, a pounder, a rammer. docal, 

1g05 J.T. Mickcernwaite Led. 15 Sept. (MS.), Pun, a 
sort of great pestle for beating mortar. 

Pun (pvn), 2! [Goes with Pon 56.1] 

L. intr. ‘To make puns; to play on words. 

1670 Eacuano Cont, Clergy 33 Whether or ao punning, 
quibling, aad that which they call joquiag, and such other 
delicactes of wit. .might aot be very conveniently omitted? 
1706 Pritts (ed. 6), Pn, to quibble or play with words, 
1927 Swirt God's Kev. agst. Puaning Wks. 1755 UL 171 
One Samnel an Irishman, for his forward attempt to pua, 
was stunted jn his stature. 1729 in Pope Dunc. 1. 6 
aott, A great Critick formerly ,, declared He that -woul 
pun would pick a Pocket. 1817 Coreriocrn Biog. Lit. 
xxiii, (1819) 292 Edgar in Lear, who, in imitation of the 
gipsy lacantations, puas on the old word sarr,a hag. 1829 
Lviton Deveretx. iii, | pnaned and jested. 

Fig. 1698 Farquasar Love 4 Bottle u. ii, Here, here, 
master ; how it [wine} puns and quibbles ia the glass ! 

2. ¢rans. ‘To bring or drive by punning. 

1711 Apnison Séect. No. 61 7 2 The Sermons of Bishop 
Aadrews..are full of them [puas}). ‘The Sinner was punned 
into cpennaer 1888 Crawroro IV il fonmortads I. xii. 
131 To be punned to death, sir, would be equally horrible. 

Pun, @.? [Early and dial. var. of Pounn v1] 

L. ¢rans. = Pouxn v.! in various senses. 

1559-1903 [see Pouno v2 1B, 28} 

2. sfec. (in technical use). To consolidate by 
pounding or ramming down (as earth or rubble, 
in selting poles, ete., or making a roadway); 
= Pounn v1 6, 

1838 Simms J’xd/ic Ws. Gt. Brit. 8 The materials shall 
be..well pnaned, rammed and beaten down. 1876 Parecr 
& Sivewatcut Felegraphy 196 Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon good sound punning. The earth, as it is thrown 
in, should be thoronghly well pnaned at every stage. 1879 
Casselt's Techn, dédue, 1.95 The material used for the 
puddle..should be carefully puaned in thin layers so as to 
secure that no vacuities are left in aay part. 

b. To work #/ to a proper consistency with a 


punner. 

18z5 W. Parsons in Fowler Corr. (priv. printed 1907) 
§34 Garrow lime mortar and washed sand made through a 
fine riddle and punned up to a proper consistency, using as 
lictle water as possible. (1907 ore, Well worked up with a 
‘pun’, a wooden implement something like a great pestle.) 

IIence Pu'nning «/. s4.; also in comb. pu'n- 
ning-block, 2 mechanical rammer. 

1838 Simms Peddie Whs. Gt. Brit. FY The operation of 
puaning or packing performed, nntil the brickwork is 
complete, 1876 Preece & Siwewricat Felegraphy 190 
No matter how well the puaniag and rammiag may be done 
after the pole is planted,..a considerable time will always 
elapse before the earth settles back to its former condition. 


| Puna (pani). (Peruvian, in sense 1.] 

1. A high bleak plateau in the Peruvian Andes; 
spec, the table-land lying between the two great 
chains of the Cordilleras at an elevation of more 


than 10,500 feet. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage yim. i. (1614) 721 There are other 
Deserts in Peru, called Punas, where the Ayre cutteth off 
inans life without feeling. 1745 P. Tuomas Fred. Anson's 
Voy. 93 Vicunnas,..breeding..in cold and desert-Places, 
which they call #unas. 1860 Gosst Romance Mat. ifist. 
so It sauffs the thin air..ia those loftier ridges which the 
Peruvians term Juras, where the elements nied to have 
concentrated all their sternaess. 1885 J. Darn in Frei. 
Linn, Soc. XX11. 6, Lam incliaed to place the lower limit 
of the Alpine zone on the Auaa at about 12,000 feet. 

2. Difficulty of breathing arising from a too 


rarefied almosphere; mountain sickness. 

1842 Duncuson Afed. Lex., Puna, a sickaess common ia 
the elevated districtsofS. America, 1845 Darwin Vey. Nat. 
xv, (1873) 322 ‘The short breathing from the rarified atmo- 
sphere is called by the Chilenos ‘puna’, 1903 Longo. 
Alag. July 218 José. ..was suffering from puna. 

3. Comb, Purns-wind, a cold dry wind which 
blows from the Cordilleras across the Puna. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Puna, Punahlite, var. Poon, PoonsHite. 


Punai'se, pune'se. Ols.exc.as Fr. Forms: 
a. 6- punsise (piznéd'z); also 6 punsyse, 6-8 
punese (pivniz), 7-8 puneze, puniee, § 
punsize. - 8. 6-8 punie, 7 puny, -ee (pisni). 
[a. F. punaise (piingz) a bed-bug, prop. fem. of 
the adj. Aunars stinking, fetid. The form punee, 
punie arose as a false singular of punese: cf. 
cherry, Chinee.| A bed-bug. Also, with defining 
words, applied to other noxious insects, 

a, 1515 Barctay Lgloges iii, (1570) Bvj/2 Make thee 
readye.. For lise, for fleas, pnnaises, mise and rattes, 1569 
J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 138 Gnates, puaeses, 
flies. 1578 Lyte Dodvens i. Ix. 402 The leaues. .drineth 
away the stinkiag punayses. 1601 Hottanp Péiny IL. 356 
The said punices ought to be lapped ia a reddish clout of a 
carnation colour. 1669 Davenant Afan’s the Master ni, i, 
They sleep so soundly that Puneses cannot wake’em. 1678 
Butler ud. ut. 1. 437 His Flea, his Morpion, and 
Punese, 11’ had gotten for his proper ease. 1712 Coorr 
Voy. S: Sea 61 Nor..will it so much as suffer aay Punaises, 
or Bugs..to live, 1815 Kirsy & Sp, £utomol. iv. (1818) I 
142 On dissecting the brain of a woman there were found in 
it abuadance of vermicles aad punaises, 


PUNATOO. 


B. 1598 Fiorito, Cimict, a kinde of vermin in Italie that.. 
biteth sore, called punies or wall-lise. 1601 Hottann Pliny 
IL. xxix, iv, Punies or wall lice, the most ill-favored and 
filthie vermine of all other, and which we loth and abhorre 
at the verie naming of them. 1657 W. Cotes Ada: in 
Eden clxvi, Called a wall-lonse or puny in English, 1681 
Grew Muszum 1, vu iis 171 The Great Winged Punee. 
Cimez sylvestris alatus mayor. 19725 Brapiey fav: Dict. 
s.v. Kasberry bush, The Strawherry-Bushes are infested 
with Field-Punies, 

|Punatoo (pynitz). [Cingalese.] The pre- 
served pulp of the fruit of the palmyra palm, used 
as food, 1858 in Simmonvs Dict. Frade. 

Punay, variant of Punre Ods. 

+ Punce, obs. var. Pouncy 56,1 4. 

ae Hexuam Dutch Dich, Brytel,a Punce to engrave 
with, 

Punee, dial. var. Pounce sé.) and v1); obs. f. 
Puncu 36.1 23 var. Punse Oés., var. PULSE s/.1 

Punch ‘(pynf), sé.2 Also 5-6 punche, 6 
ponche. (app. a collateral form of Pounce 54.1, 
used in certain senses, chiefly related to uses of 
Punxcu 2%; or shortened from Puncuron!, with 
which it is synonymous in nearly every sense.] 

+1. A dagger; = Puxcnrox! 1. Obs. rare. 
61460 Play Sacram, 474 (Stage direction, Here shalle yt 
iit Tewys pryk yet daggeris in iiij quarters y** sayng).. 
Wt thys punche I shalle hym pryke. 

2. An instrument or tool for pricking, piercing, 
perforating, or making a hole in anything; esp. 
for making holes or cutting out pieces of a parti- 
cular shape; also for enlarging a hole already 
made, driving a bolt, etc. ont of a hole (slarting 
punch), or forcing a nail beneath the surface after 
it has been driven (driving punch). The name is 
also extended from the simple instrument to an 
appliance or machine of which it forms the essential 
part. 

A punch may be actuated by percussion or by pressure 5 
and, according to its purpose, the working end may be sharp, 
pointed, blunt, or hollow with a cutting edge; a punch for 
cutting out pieces of a particular shape may also impress a 
design upon these, and thus combine senses 2 and 3. 

1505 Nottingham Ree U1. 100, j. hamer de ferro; j. 

anche. 3523 Firzners. usd, § 139 To graffe hytwene the 
arke and the tree. thou must bane made redy a ponche of 
harde wode with a stoppe and a tenaunt on the one syde. 
1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 43 Item v ponchys, one 
ponce with a stame iij4. 1546 Lancrey Pot. Vere. De 
fuvent, wt x.77 The ee the Lyne the Shaue the Pricker 
or Punche were diuysed by Theodor a Samian. 1570 Levixs 
Manip. 89/1 A Punche, punctoriunt, pugio. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 6 Drills are used for the making such Holes 
as Punches will not conveniently serve for, ¢di2, 11 You 
must then make a Steel Punch to the size and shape of the 
hole you are to strike, ..place the point of the Punch where 
the hole must be, and with the Hand-hammer..punch the 
hole. 3831 J. Hottaxn A/annf, Metal 1. 214 The punch 
used in cutting nails consists of a cube of steel. 1833 fit. 
IL. 340 Far from becoming brittle, it will yield to the 
blows of the hammer and to the punch, which is_used to 
enlarge the holes. 1839 Une Dict. Aris 660 In each 
of these apertures, there is a punch for the purpose of 
pirtewe the cards, slips, or pasteboards with holes, 1865 

- Puiturs Amer. Paper Curr, U1. 27 Taking care to cut 
by a circular punch of an inch diameter, a hole in each bill. 
1886 J. M. Caurreito Svawanship Notes 8, 2 Punches, 
1 Starting, x Driving. 

b. Often witha prefixed defining word indicating (a) the 
user or use, as conductor's p., cooper's py hand p., pinking py 
bife-slotting p.; or (6) the substance punched or the nature 
of the hole or impression made, as BELT p., duttonhole p., 
eyclet-p., leather p., nail py paper pi. rail p., shect-metal p., 
ticket-p., wad-g., wadding-p. (But any of these, or of the 
following, may, when its kind is known from the cuntest, 
be called simply‘ punch’) Also bell-punch, a conductor's 
or ticket panch having a signal-bell which announces the 
punching ofa ticket; centre or centering-p.: see Centre 
sb, 19; Cold-p., a punch used for perforating cold metals 
duplex p., (a) a punch having a counter die ou the opposite 
jaw ; (2) one whose force is derived from the rolling action 
of two levers on a common fulcrum; gang p., a number of 
punches arranged in a single stock; hollow p., a hollow 
cirenlar chisel-edged punch used for cutting smooth holes 
in yielding material; rasp p.: see Rasr sd.’5; ratchet p. 
ascrew punching machine operated by a lever, pawl, an 
ratchet-wheel; sheriff's p., an instrument formerly used by 
sheriffs in some aucient cities and boroughs for punching a 
mark on a freeman’s copy or certificate of freedom at the 
time when he recorded his vote; spring p., a punch which 
is drawn back after each stroke by means of a ppring 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 22 Smiths call all Punches they 
use upon cold Iron, Cold-Punches. 1875 Ksicut Dict. 
ech, ‘The hollow punch is employed to make holes for 
rivets in leather..and on other occasions where a smooth, 
round hole is to be cut out of a yielding material. 1892 
Gacener Srecch-Loader 50 Deeply-cut furrows and mean- 
ingless scratches, put on by the dozen with a shading-punch. 
1g00 Westin. Gaz, 18 May 5/2 Upon entering the flesh the 
front of the bullet acts like a wadding-punch, 

c. Surgery. An instrament formerly used for 
extracting the stumps of teeth. (Also, in 8 punce.) 

1742 Edin, Med. Ess. V. 1. 461 The Punce has much 
better Effect in pushing from within outwards than in the 
common Way it isemploy'd to thrust the Roots of Teeth 

from without inwards, 1842 Duxcuson Med, Lex., Punch, 
a surgical instrument, used for extracting the stumps of teeth. 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Punch,. maine for a now obsolete form 
of dentat elevator. 

3. A tool or machine for impressing a design or 
stamping a die upon or into some material; in 
Coining and Die-sinking, a hardened stecl cameo 


| 


| 
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for forming a dic; in 7}pe-younding, a steel dic 
having a letter cut in relie! on its face, for making 
the intaglio impression in the copper matrix from 
which types are cast; in //astic Art, a rod, handle, 
or wheel-rim having a figure or pattern upon it in 
relief for impressing a design on clay or any 
plastic material. 

1628 in H. Walpole Vertue's sinecd, Paint, (1786) 1. 8t 
Patternes for the punches and stampes for bis majesties coyne 
inthe mynt. 1638 in Dow.St. Papers CCCLX XIE. Nos.33 
& 14 Cutting the Panches and Matrices belonginge to the 
Castinge of one sorte of letters, 1683 Perius Peta Mint 
(1686) 97 Number and Mark every picce.. with a small iron or 
steel Punch. 1688 R. HonseA raienry ttt. xxi. Roxb.) 264 /2 
Ile (Punchard) beareth vert, a Punch, or Letter Punch, 
Argent... These are stecle on the end whercof the letters are 
cht so that they are punched intothe Matrice, 1822 Bewiek 
Jem. 59 Crests on silver and seals of varions kinds, for 
which Pimade all the new steel punches and letters. 1853 
Heumenrsys Coft-Coll, Jan. iit. (1876) 27 ‘he idea of 
making the punch it~elfthe vehicle of an ornamental desizn, 
as well as the die, marks another epoch in the art fof 
coinage). 1880 Grove Dict, Mas. UW. 9436/2 (Ep printing 
music] zine has been of late used instead of pewter: the 
punches make a clearer impression. 1892 Ladour Contntis- 
sion Gloss. No. 3 Purch, the top half of the prints in which 
bolsters [of knives] are made. 190g A¢kenenmt 21 May 
6356/2 A passage from the 4z-line (Mazurin) Bible is closely 
imitated by types cast in leaden matrices produced by 
punches of hardened lead, obtained... from wooden punches. 


4. A mason’s chipping tool; = I'uncuron! 2b. 
1875in Ksicury Dict. Mech. 

5. a. A post supporting the roof ina coal-mine: 
cf, punch-prop in 7. b. See quot. 1875. Cf. 
Puxcuron! 4. 

1462 Aunct. Deed B. 2 (P.R.O.) Cum idem Willelmus 
_ dederit eisdem..omnia ligua sua boscum et subboscum.. 
pro punches et proppesfaciendis. 1875 Kxicut Dict. dlech. 
1833/1 Punch 5 Carpentry. Studding used to support a roof, 


6. Hydraulic Engin. A lengthening block or 
extension piece placed on a pile that has been 
driven too low to be reached by the ram; a dolly. 

Evidently derived from the driving-puncé in sense 2. 

3875 in Knicnt Dict. Mech. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as puitch-cutter, -holder, 
projector, -recetver; Purch-struck adj.; paneh- 
mark, a mark punched on metal, a coin, etc.; 
punch-plate, puneh-prop, + puneh-rod: sce 
quots. 

1789 (tific) A Specimen of Printing Types... By William 
ronttons Regulator, And Richard Austin, *Punch-Cutter, 
1818 Gentil. Mag. LXXXVILE 1. 5995/2 Types..can be ob- 
tained by means of punch-cutters and letter-founders. 1896 
T. L. De Vixse Jloxon's Alech. Exerc, Printing 403 The 
leading punch-cutter of his time. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 660 
This plate g, shownalsoin section, is called the *punch-holder, 
1853 Iumpnreys CofnCold. Jan. ii. (1876) 18 Vhe back has 
a ‘punch mark in four rough compartments. 1879 H. 
Puinurs Motes Coins 1 ‘The earliest of all known coins 
exhibit on the reverse only a shapeless panch-mark. 1888 
Hasuvew Model Engin. Handybk. (1900) go A hole drilled 
through the point of intersection of these two scratches and 
through centre punch-mark on opposite side, will be both at 
right angles to the axis of, and exactly diametrically across 
the piston-rod. 1834-6 Bartow in éneyc?. Metrop. (1845) 
VIII. 334/2 This “punch plate... prepared for making a single 
row of holes, has a number of holes drilled in it in one line, 
at such distances apart as are suitable to the uature of the 
work to be executed. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 660 These wires are 
called the *puneh-projectors. 1851 GreexweLt Coaltrade 
Terms Northuuth, § Dark, 40 *Purch-prop,a short prop, 
set upon a crowntree or balk, where it docs not support the 
middle of the roof, on account of the place having fallen 
hefore the timber was set. Also, a short prop, about 14 or 
15 inches long, placed bya hewer under his sump or back- 
end, when he is under apprehension of its Broppum cows 
before he has got it kirved sufficiently far. 1688 R. Hore 
Armoury i. 88/2 *Puach-rod, is [a] With or Wreathen 
stick turned about the Head of a fire punch, to hold it on 
tothehot Iron. 1900 H. Hart Cent. Typogr. 0-1f.141 Fach 
of these sets consists of 24 *punch-struck matrices for Greck 
Alphabets, of which I have only cast..example types of the 
alphas and omegas. 


Punch (penf), 96.2 [f. Pescu v1] An act of 
punching; 2 straight or thrusting blow, in mod. 
nsage generally one delivered with the fist; also 


(obs. or dial.) a kick; cf. Poence s6.! 7. j 

1s80 Houtysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Horton, a blow, as ye 
te butlleray un tel horion que, $c. 1 will gine thee such 
a punch, that, &e. ag A. Loven. tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 
1. 75 No sooner had he let go his Foot, but he gave 
him’ a punch on the Belly. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool 
of Quai. (1809) 11. 18 [He} aimed a punch at Harry’s 
Stomach. 1818 Scorr //rt. Midd, xiii, By a punch on the 
ribs [he] conveyed to Rory Bean it was his rider's pleasure 
that he should Gathwith proceed homewards. 1820 Byaon 
More. Mag, \xiv, He gave him such a punch upon the 
hed 1840 Eloop Us Rhine 47,1 couldn't help making a 
punch at the fellow's head, 


Punch (pznf), 54.8 (Also 7 punee, pauneh.) 
[Origin uncertain; stated by Fryer, who travelled 


| in Western India 1672-81, to be the Marathi (and 


Hindi) word panch (Skr. pavichan, Pers. pan) five, 
from its five ingredients, which may show an ex- 
planation then current in the East: but see Note 
below. The name is evidenced as early as 1632. 
Beside it, in 17th ¢., foreign writers have a name 
with a second element apparently representing 
punch (Du. palepunts, -fonts, Ger. palepuns, 


| bunse, Kr, bolle-, bouleponge), which is not ex- 


PUNCH. 


plained by any castern lang., but which appears 
to be an imperfect (perch. originally native) echo 
of the Eng. ‘bowl o’ punch’, a plirase already 
very common in the 17th century. Mod.Du. 
fons, punch, Ger, Da, Sw. punsch, Vr. punch, 
in 18th e. Aosche, Sp., Pg. poxche, are all from Eng. 
See Note below. ] 

1. A beverage now generally composed of wine 
or spirits mixed with hot water or milk and 
flavoured with sugar, lemons, and some spice or 
cordial; but varying greatly in composition with 
lime and place. Usually qualified by the name of a 
principal constituent, as arrach, braiddy, claret, gin, 
milk, runt, tea, whisky, wine punch. 

flow to mix Drinks (New Vork, 1862) describes 03 kinds. 

1632 (Sept. 28) Kk. Aboams Let. fo 1. Colley, Mercheané at 
Pattapol: (Ind. Off. Ree. O.C. 1499), Fam very glad you 
have so good compani to be with alla» Mr. Cartwright, 1 
hop you will keep a good house together and drincke punch 
by no allowance. 2658 Pintiirs, Puach, a kind of Indian 
drink [1696 (ed. 5) adi’s made of Lime-Juice, Brandy, and 
other Ingredients], 1662 Evenyn Diary 16 Jan., [ accom. 
panied the Duke to an East India vessell that lay at 
Blackwall, where we bad entertainment. .. Amongst other 
spirituous drinks, as punch, etc. they gave us [ctc.J. 1665 
R. Heap “ny. Rogue i \xxv, Gaing into China-row, ja 
strect so called in Bantam) to drink Punce and tea. /é47., 
} never came ashore, Unt } drank very immoderately of 
Puae, Rack, (a, &c.which was brought up in great China- 
Jugs holding at least two Quarts. 1672 W. Heucnes der 
Phys. 34 Rum..is urdinarily drank amongst the Planters, 
as wellatone,as made into Punch. 1679 Locks in Fox Bourne 
Life 11876) 1, viii. 426 2ofe, Punch, a compounded drink, ito 
be had) on board seine West India Ships, 1683 W. Hevers 
Diary in Bengal § Oct., Our owne people and mariners..are 
now very numerous and (by reason af Punch) every day give 
disturbance, 1683 PRrvon May fe éfealt/ 192 Their fsea-faring 
men’s] drinking of that Liquor called Punch is also very 
Inimical to Health; For the Time-Juice, which is one of 
the Ingredients.., is in its Nature, fierce, sharp and Astrin- 
gent, apt to create griping Pains in the Helly. 1694 Satmon 
Bate's Dispens, (1713) $89: Make a pleasant and grateful 
sort of Punch... with the fellowing quantities, KK: Vair 
Water; Brandy A.a ust : choice pure Lime-juice a Pint: 
double refined Sugar lbj. mix and dissolve, and if you so 
please, add one Nutmeg grated. 1698 Frver sec. &. liutia 
& Po 157 At Nerule is made the best Arach or Nepa de Goa, 
with which the [nglish on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Paruck (which is Indostan for Five) from 
Five Ingredicnts. 1719 De For Crusoe 1.9 We went the 
old way of all Sailors, the Punch was made, and ] was made 
drank with it. 1725 N. Ronixnson 7%. Péysic& 216 Punch, 
.. The Ingredients are Brandy, Rack, or Rum, Water warm 
or cold, Lemon-juice, Sugar, and sometimes a little Milk is 
added, which denotes i Mitk-Punch. 1739 Eros in 
Hanway raz. (1762) 1. wv.1g We treated them with punch 
till our brandy was expended. 1811 R, Feston Zor Ques? 
Gencalogy 13 Punch, whose basis was strong green tea, 
tichly inspissated with jellies, 

b. In phr. dowel of punch. 

1658 T. Acowortn Let. fo 1. Davies in WN Hedges’ Diary 
(Hakl, Soc.) HLL App, t94 Your Company, which wee bane 
often remembered in a bowle of the cleercst punch, hauing 
noe better Liquor, 1671 Kirxaan Ang. Aogne ut xxit, We 
hac good sport over a bowl of Punch, 1675 Teoxce Diary 
(1825) 4 [On board the Ship Alss/stance.) 1..dranke part of 
3 boules of punch, (a liquor very strainge to me’. 1685 J. 
Dusion Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 14 That which was the 
most esteem'd by every one was a large Bowl of Punch, 
a Liqnor of that Noble and Divine Original that all the 
Gods and Goddesses... contributed to its Composition. 2751 
R, Partock #2. [fdéhins 1884) Hy. i. 6, Tset a bow! of pouch 
before them, made with my treacle and sour ram’s-horn 
juice, x76x Brit, Mag. LL. 462 ‘The captain. promising to 
regale him with a bow! of rum punch in the kitchen. 1837 
Dickexs Pickw, xxx, A bowl of punch was carried up.. 
and a grand earouse held in hononr of his safety. 

B. Foreign adaptations app. of fowd o' funch. 

[2653 Bouctave-Le-Govz Vay. § Obs. 516 Bolleponge est vn 
mot Anglois, qui signifie vue boisson dont les Anglois vsent 
aux Indes faite de sucre, suc de limon, cau de vie, fleur de 
muscade, & biscuit rosty.} 1662 J. Davies tr. Sfandelslo's 
Trav, v8 (In 1638 at Surat] every man was at liberty. .to 
drink Pafepuntz, which is a kind of drink consisting of 
Aquavita, Rose-water, juice of Citrons and Sugar. 167% 
H. O. tr. Beruter's Relat. Voy, in s6og in Voy, & Tran 
(1745) 11.241 Since that they have taken care..that their 

‘opte shall not drink so much Sonleponges. 1676 

Voartioce Cyder i. § 6 Palepuntz, here [England] vulgarly 
known by the name of Punch ; a Drink. .very usual amongst 
those that frequent the Sea, where a Howl of Punch is an 
usual Beverage, 1684 J. Morrison tr. Séruys' Voy. xxxvi, 
There are many Strangers who destroy themselvs with 
drinking of a Liquor much in use there, culled Padepunshen, 
being compounded of Arak, Sugar, and Raisins. [1687 A. 
Lovete tr. Shevenot's Trav. u. 96 The Franeks use a 
Beverage there fin Persia], which they calla Bowl of Punch, 
and is cooling [orig. (1682) Les Francs y usent d'un 
brenvage qu ‘ils appellent Bolponze, qui rafraichit}.] 


+2. Applied in Barbados to a drink fermented 


from sugar. Oés, : 
1657 R, Licon Barbadves 32 [Besides stron drinks made 
from potatoes, cassavie, and plantine] Punch is a fourth 
sort and of that I have drunke: it is made of water and 
sugar put together: which in tenne dayes standing will be 
very strong, 1660 in Howern Lex. Tetraglotion. 
3. With a and 7/. a. A bowl or drink of punch. 


b. A party at which punch is drunk. | 

1682 N. O. Soilcan's Lutrin 1. 156 Brontin, .Bethought 
himself, A Punch of Nappy Liquor Ina Cold Winters Night 
was no false Latine. Sacain Dane Tel. 6 Apr., There 
was a committee-room, which.. had been converted into 
a har, and there the consumption of rum-punches was 
enormous. 1871 Darly News 5 Jan., One battalion invites 
another to what they call a punch," 1888 Soot rad 


PUNCH. 
26 Oct. 3 A ‘punch’ was given at Cherbourg on Wednes- 
day nighe in honour of the officers of the Russian flect. 


rgor W. Cuvaciutt Rick. Carvel/i, He mixed a punch or 
a posset as welt as any one in our colony. 

Cy attrib, and Comd,, as punch-club, -glass, -kettle, 
-ladle, -maker. See also PuncH-Bowt, etc. 

1807 Ki. S. Barnett Rising Sun V1, 125 The Premier 
armed himself with the punch-ladle. x815 Adin. Rew, 
XXV. 230 Freqnents pnuch-clubs too [reqnently, 1822 
Scott Prrate xvi, A house... where the pnnch-kettle is never 
allowed to cool. 184g Tnacktraay Pendennis v, Was it the 
punch, or the punch-maker who intoxicated him? 

Hence (so#ce-words) Pu‘nchery [after drewery, 
etc.], a place where punch is prepared; Pu-nchi- 
fler, a punch-maker; Pu'nehless @., without 
punch; Punchy a., of the nature of punch. 

1825 Blachw. Mag. XV1.119,} have..made it a standing 
order, that the punch be cade in the *punchery, 1824 
fbid, XV.706 Onr youthful friend isa promising *punchifier, 
1821 /did. X. 562 Breakfastless, milkless, tealess, soupless, 
*punchless. 1843 Dickens 7o Felton 2 Mar. Leét, (1880) 
TI}, 47 A complication of *punchy smells. 

[Note, As to the origin of the name pach, Yule thought 
that ‘there is something of Indian idiom in the suggestion 
of Fryer’, But there are serious difficulties. The word for 
‘five’ in the Indian vernaculars, Hindi, Guzarati, Marathi, 
ete, is fduch (in Anglo-Indian formerly spelt favach), 
while the drink has uniformly been punch, and was by 
Fryer spelt fauach app. only to support the alleged deriva- 
tion. The combining form of sanch, however, is panch- 
with short @ (= Eng. # in du4,as in Hindt panchamrit a 
mixture of five substances, fanchbhodra a sauce of five 
ingredients, Janchgdzya the five products of the cow, etc.5 
and it has heen snggested that fuxch may have been short 
for some such compound, as, in fact, fanckaydée ‘a council 
of five’ has been colloquially shortened to Janch, Puncu 
366 Wut the history of English pronunciation shows that 
punch was in the early 17th c. pronounced not with the w in 
punt, but with the In eae as it still is in the north 
of England, and was by Dr. Johnson (‘ Who's for Poonsh ?”: 
see Puncu-BowL quot, 1791); which is confirmed by the 
7th, foreizn renderings Auats, puatz, punsch, etc. Now 
punch, so pronounced, does not represent cither pduch or 
panch in Yndian languages; which makes its origin from 
that source improbable. Moreover, the number of in- 
gredients does not seem to have been at any time so fixed 
as Lo give origin to a name; some early writers give four, 
some only three, some six; since Fryers tine it has been usual 
to say ‘five’, but the fifth has been very varionsly specified. 
«Ay several early passages show that punch was especially a 
seaman's drink, the Rev. C. . Mount has suggested that 
the name originated not in India, but on the way thither, 
and may anc tee a sailors' shortening of funcheon, as that 
to which sailors would look for their allowance of liquor. 
See M. & Q. 10th s. FV. 401, 18 Nov. 1905, and suhseq. 
articles to 27 Jan. 1906.) 

Punch (pzuf), 53.4 and a. Now chiefly dia/. 
(Of uncertain origin. No words certainly related 
are found outside Knglish. 

It has been suggested that it is short for Puncuron?; cf, 
Bay. dial. funzon a cask, also a short thick person or 
thing (Wedgwood); also that it is connected with Bunce. 
But as Pepys, in quots. 1669 in PuncminELto 2, and in A 
here, records the use of both Puackfnedlo and /'nach as 
appellations for a short and thick person or thing, it is highly 
probable that Punch in this sense, as well as in the next 
word, was in its origin short for Pexcntnetto. As it is not 
certain whether the sb. or adj. was the original, the senses 
are here arranged chronologically, on the Hapa that 
the adj. B was an attrib, use of the sh, A, and that an 
elliptical use of the adj, gave rise to the anuch later sb. C.] 


A. sé. A name for a short fat man, or for any- 


thing short and thick. Cf, PUNCHINELLO 2. ? O?s. 

1669 Pervs Diary 30 Apr., Staying amon or people 
there in the ally, did Rear them call their fat hild Punch; 
which pleased me mightily, that word being become a word 
of common use for all that ts thick and short. @1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Punch, a thick short Man. 1836 T. D. 
FosprokE in Gent/. Mag. Mar, 241/2 A juvenile figure of 
the best height, 5 { 10 inch.; taller or shorter men being 
generally ill-made, kaock-kneed, or Punches. 


B. adj, Short and thick, stout. Now only da’. 
Said ae of horses, and so leading to use in C, 
1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1418/4 Taken away from two 

Grooms on Monday,..a little gray punch Stoned Horse, hath 
all his paces, .. abont 14 hands. 1680 /df/. No. 1476 /. 
A strong punch Nag, with a star, trots all. x70a Pid 
No. 3855/4 Heisashort punch Man, 1728 CuamuersCyc/, 
s.v., In the Manage, a Punch Horse, is a well-set, well- 
knit Horses short-back'd, and thick-shonider'd, with a 
broad Neck, and well lined with Flesh. 1820 W. [avinc 
Sheteh Bh eh 195 Garrick..was..‘a short punch man, 
very lively and bustling‘. 18a8 Craven Gloss. etl 2), Pusch, 
short, fat. 

_ ©. sb, One of a breed of heavy dranght horses 
(in full Suffolk Punches), characterized by a short 
and very thick-set body and neck, and short legs. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XL. 37 The breed of horses, de- 
nominated Suffolk Punches. “1831 Youatr The Horse 38 
The Suffolk Punch, so called from his ronnd punchy make, 
#bid. 39 The Punch is not what he was. 1852 P. Parley's 
«iua. 261 Riding..not on hunters or blood mares, but on 
sturdy Suffolk punches, 

Hence ¢ Punch’d, + Punching, + Punchion 
adjs., of horses = Puncn a.: see B. above. Obs. 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3881/4 A thick punching Horse 
between 5 and 6 years old. /d/d. No. 3959/4 A bright hay 
Nag,,.short Punch’d, well Barrell’d. fo id, No. 4523/4 
Stoln.., a bright Bay Nag, near 14 hands high, a very 
strong Punchion Horse. 

Punch (pvnf), 5.5 [Short for Puncuive.wo.] 

1. The name of the principal character, a 
grotesque hump-backed figure, in the puppet-show 


called Punch and Judy. (The name /xy for 


1596 


1 ‘Punch’s wife’ appears to be later.) Also attrib. | 


' Sy IL. 65 Old Punch with his Judy. 


in Punch and Judy show, etc. sce also 3. 

1jog Steecte Jatler No. 16 ¥ 2 When we came to Noah’s 
Flood in the Show, Punch and his Wile were intro- 
duced dancing in the Ark. Jéid. No. 44 P 5 He makes 
a prophane lewd Jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the Dishononr of Isaac Bickerstaff. 1733 Swiet Ox Poetry 
Wks. 1755 FV. 1. 193 Some fam'd for numbers soft and 
smooth, By lovers spoke in punch's booth, @1790 in Hone 
Every Day Bh. 13. 504 Can't yousee by my hunch, sir,..T ai 
master Punch, sir. 1818 Scorr Bx. Lamm. i, Remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of 
Punch and his wile Joan, x8z5 C. M. Westmacotr “ugtish 
1828 [J. P. Cot.rier] 
(ti#de) Punch and Judy... Accompanied by the Dialogne of 
the Puppet-show [etc.]}. 1871 B. Taytoa Faust (1875) 1.1. 25 
At the best a Punch and Judy play. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold, Butterfly xi, Vhere were picturesque beggars, Punch- 
and-Jndy shows. ye 
(ed. 3) 192 Ramsgate ‘sands '..a rendezvons of Punch and 


_ Jndy men, nigger minstrels, donkey-drivers, and the like. 


b. In allusive phrases, e. g. as pleased as Punch. 
1813 Moore Let. to Lady Donegal in Diary V¥¥1.137, Lwas 
(as the poet says) as pleased as Punch, 31818 — Fudge Fan, 
farts ii. 78 While Saxony’s as pleased as Punch. /éfd. 
vi. 82 Give me the useful peaching Rat; Not things as mute 
as Punch, when bought. 1873 Lowrtn Leté. (1894) 11. 102, 
lam as pleased as Punch at the thonght of having a kind of 
denizenship, if nothing more, at Oxford. x88 Greiton 
Memory's Harkb. 287, was proud as Punch, for then 1 
was trusted..to ride a journey by my own little self. 
e. Punch svoice[¥. voix de Polichinelle]; sec quot. 

1894 GovLo Dict, Med. etc. Sci, Punch's Voice, a peculiar 
bell-tike, or ringing tone of voice, like that assumed by Punch 
in the Punch and Jndy shows, It is sometimes heard 
among the insane, and has [etc.]. , 

2. The title of a well-known comic weekly 
journal, published in London, of which ‘Mr, 
Punch’ is the assumed editor. Also atr?d. 

1841 (July 17) (¢i#ée) Punch, or the London Charivari. 
1856 Wuvre Meuvitte A’ate Coz. viii, She with her knitting 
and } with the last Punch. 1856 Ales of the Time 543 One 
of his younger brothers. .is on the ‘Punch’ staff, 

3. Comdb.: punch-mau, the owner or operator of 


a punch-show, or Panch and Judy show. 

1861 Mavurw Lond, Labour WL 47 ' Howare you getting 
on?’ I might say to another Punchman. 1866 Howe ts 
Venet, Life v, Lite punch-shows on the Riva. 

Punch (pontf), 56.6 Last Judies. Short 
for Pascnayar ; a council of five persons. 

1862 Bevrrwce Hist. fadia VW. vin vii. 487 All real 
power was usurped by the army, who exercised it by means 
of delegates called punches. 1864 C, W. Kine Gnostics 199 
tn our times, with the Sikhs, to hold a Punch, or council of 
five was the formal mode of deliberating. 1867 J. C, Marsu- 
man fem, Havelock (1890) 1V. 145 Their niovements were 
regulated by punches or councils of five, 

Puneh a.: sce Puxcu 56.4 

Punch (pynf), v.! Also 4-6 punehe, 5-6 
pounch, 6 poneh(o, 7 punsh, S¢. punsche. fapp. 
a collateral form of Pounce v,!; ef. the two forms 
ponson (or Punson) and punchon in PunxcvrEon 1, 
Perhaps also regarded as a by-form of PuncE v.] 

I. +1. ¢vans. To stab, prick, puncttre with or as 
with a pointed instrument; = Pounce v.! 6, Ods. 
cx14g0 Promp. Parv, 416/1 Punchyn, idem quod peyRiyes 
1835 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R. w. x. 31/2 A hote fume, that 
poncheth [ec/. 1582 poncheth, L, Jungente] and ny peth the 
senowes of the stomake, 1621 Motte Canierar. Liv, Libr. 
Ve vil. 346 That they might punch him with bodkins, 1664 
Power £.xf. Philos. 1.2 A Proboscis. .by which he{the flea] 
both punches the skin, and sucks the blood throngh it. 
tb. fig. To pierce, prick (the heart, conscience, 
ete). Obs, 


1886 C.E. Pascoe Loudon of Fo-day xix. ° 


| 


axsq48 Hau Chron, Hen. VII 57 Euer punched, stimn- 


lated and pricked with the scrupnious stynges of domesticalt 
sedicion and ciuile commocion. 1548 Ubatt, etc, Zvasw. 
Par, Acts ii, 13 The same sweorde .. whose edge hath 
punched and stricken the Jewes hertes, 
Antonio's Rev. 1. Vv, Does thy hart With punching anguish 
spur thy galled ribs? 


x60a Marston | 


2. To poke or prod, esp. with a stick or other | 


blunt implement. Now in U.S, and Colonial use, 
To drive cattle (by prodding them on). 

1382 Wycuwr £zek. xxxiv. 21 For that that 3e punchiden 
{1388 hurliden, Vulg. Zf/xeedatis) with sydis, and shuldris, 
and with 3our hornis wynewiden alle seek beestis. rgga 
Uoarse Erasm. Apoph, 1. cxxvii, Diogenes... beholding a 
yous springal as he slept.., he pounched the same with 

is staffe. 1596 Spenser /, Q. v1. it. 22 Pounching me with 
the butt end of his speare. ¢ 1611 Cuapman Hiad vi. 125 
With a goad he punch’d each furious dame, 1691 LutTTRELt 
Brief Red. (1857) 11, 313, 2 other lords (were) puncht with 
the butt ends of muskets. 1833 J. A. Rorauck SA, é/o. 
Comm, 13 June, The potice..punched with their staves, 
women [etc]. 1871 LB. Vaytor Faust (1875) Lii.4o He. with 
his elbow punched the maid, 187aC. D. Waanea Backlog 
Studies 21 (U.S.) It is time to punch the backlog and put 
on a new forestick. 1886 KENDALL Poems 207 At punching 
oxen, you may guess There's nothing ont can ‘camp’ him. 
1894 Home Missionary (N.Y.) June 68 In the end of each 
stick is a sharp fron spike, with which they punch the beasts 
and force them into the cars. Hence the cowhoy is some- 
times called the ‘cow-puncher ’. 

b. To put ox, or stir “pf by punching or poking. 

1863 Cowoen Ciarke Shaks, Char, vii. 189 To punch ont 
the eyes of an adversary, 1867 F. H. Luotow Brace of Boys 
275 They became galvanically active the moment they were 
punched up, and fell flat the moment the punching was 
tenitted, 187a Howe tts IWedd. Journ, (1392) 281 A. .beadle 
r ee a a kneeling peasant. 

. To deliver a sharp blow or forward thrust at; 


5p. to strike with the closed fist; to beat, thump. 


PUNCH-BOWL. 


To punch the ball: to take exercise with the pnuching-hall. 
1530 Pausar. 670/2, } punche, ye Goudie, je pousse... Whye 
punchest thou me with thy fyste on this facyon: four guoy 
we boulles ttt, or pour guoy me pousses tu de ton poyng en 
ce poynt? (Cf. Lbid. 472/2, } bunche, | beate, ye Jowsse. He 
buncheth me and beateth me: i me fousse et me bat.) 
1627 in Rushw. A’fsé. Cod/. (1721) IH. ii. App. 11 The 
TDefendants..kick'd and punch‘d the Plaintiff's Wife. a 1690 
G. Fox Frud. (1827) }. 166 They rndely haled me out, and 
struck and punched me. 1823 W. S. Rose tr. Ariosto vi. 
Ixv, Now grappl’d from behind, now pnnch’d before, He 
stands and plies the crowd with warfare sore. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, vi, A fourth was busily engaged in patting and 
punching the pillows. arranged for her support, fbia, xix, 
{He] eased his mind by punching the head of the inventive 
youth. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars v. 233 Punching 
their opponents on the nose. x89x Daily News 14 Mar. 3/2 
During the early morning walking and punching the ball 
occupied the attention of the crew. 
b. To strike with the foot; ta kick; = Bunen 
vib. north, dial, 

CL Sc. punee, to strike or thrust with the sole of the 
foot, not to kick with the toe: said of a person in bed, or 
a child in the lap; see Pounce a! 4. 

31538 [see Puncuine vél. sd.). 1781 J. Hutton Tour ¢o 
Cazes (ed. 2) Gloss., Punch, to kick or strike with the foot. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Punch, to kick with the feet, not 
with the fist, as explained by Dr. Johnson. 1889 WestaLu 
Birch Dene VV. ii. 13 UW he ever comes to Birch Dene he'll 
get bis shins punched. 


II. 4. To pierce or cut (anything) in the manner 
of a punch (see Puncit sd.) 2) so as to make a hole or 
holes in or through it; to perforate or make holes 


in (a plate of metal, a sheet of cloth or paper, etc.). 

1594 Suaks, Rich. #17, v. iii. 125 My Annointed body By 
thee was punched full of holes. 1695 J. Enwaros Perfect. 
Seripet. 248 To punch the lap of the ear, and to hang some 
omament there, 1713 J. Waroer True Amazons (ed. 2) 
126 A piece of Tin Plate punched full of Holes, 1846 
Greener Se. Gunnery 271, 1-8th plate was easily punched 
by a charge of two and n half drachms coarse or three 
drachms fine. A/od, A railway official came lo punch our 
tickets. : 

b. With the hole or perforation as object. 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc.i.7 A piece of..tron hath an 
hole punched a little way into it, /é/d, 12 With the Hand- 
haminer..punch the hole. 183z Bapaace Econ. Mann/. ii. 
(ed. 3) zz The method of punching holes in iron plates. 
1868 G. Stepuens Xunic Mon, 1, 183 All these scorings 
would seem to have been puncht with a sharp tool. 

e@. Zelegraphy: see quots. 

1876 Pacece & Sivewnicut Selegraphy 116 The Perlo- 
rator, which prepares the message by punching holes ina 
paper ribbon. /éd. 132 The messages are punched and 
transmitted in batches of five or six. 1900 Daily News 
3 Aug. 4/6 The message is previously ‘ punched" out on 
a paper mhbon, and once the ribbon is placed on the trans- 
mitting machine the message reproduces itself al the receiv. 
ing office at great speed on another rihbon there, 901 
H. MeHucn John Henry 79 I've just punched out a parcel 
of paragraphs which I shall turn in to Tommy, 

d. To take o¢ (a piece) by punching, 

1827 Fanaoay Chem, Manip, xv. 358 They are.. punched 
out of boot or shoe leather. 1834-6 Bartow in Excyel. 
Metrof, (1845) VILL, 333/2 In some cases the part punched 
oul is the object in view, as in cutting the blanks for coin, 
buttons, &c. : 

5. intr. To peneirate, pierce, cut (as a punch). 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc. Printing xiii, » 1 To manage 
and command it while it is Punching into the Copper. 
1865 Athenzum No. 1974. 270/3 In‘ punching * through the 


arniour of an ironclad, 
Puneh, v2 colloy. rare. [f. Puncnt 54,3] 


tnutr. To drink punch. 

1804 CoLEnipce in Lit, Revue, (1836) VL. 412, 1 dined and 
punched at Lamh’s, 

Punch, v.3, obs. form of Puntsi v. 

Punchable,c. [f. Pexcuv.!+-aBie.] Cap- 
able of being punched:  sfec. of coin. 

(Act 7. & 8 Will. & M. c.1 for improving the coinage 
cmmeted in § 9 that hammered coins at the time in circulation 
and not damaged by clipping should be ‘struck throngh.. 
with a solid Punch’ before being passed further in circu. 
lation,as a means of preventing clipping: lo this regulation 
the qnots, refer.) é P 

1696 Lond, Gaz, No, 3236/4 They will..take in Payment 
Old Hammer'd Money that is Punchable. 1696 Lutragcue 
Brief Ret, (1857) LV. 60 An information against some gold- 
smiths in Lumhard street for offering clipt money not punch- 
able since 4"Xof May. a 1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Punch- 
able, old passable Money. 

Punchayet, variant of PANcHAyarT. 

Punch-bowl. [f. Punct 54.3 + Bow. sé.1] 

1. A bow] in which the ingredients of punch are 
mixed, and from which it is served with a ladle. 

x6ga Lurtacun Brief Rel. (1857) 1}. 624 Subscriptions are 
making in the citty fora gold punch bowle of good valne, 
to be presented to admirall Russell. 1716 LB. Cuurcu 
Hist, Philip's War (1865) 1. 134 A Valley, in form of some- 
thing shap'd like a Punch-bole. 179: Boswett Foknson 
an. 1776, 23 Mar., Garrick sometimes used to take him 
[Johnson] off, seeing a lemon into a punch-bowl, with 
unconth gesticulations, looking round the company, and 
crying "Who's for Poonsh?’ 188: Besant & Rice Chap/. 
of Fleet i. viii, They..get what pleasure they can out of a 
punch-bowl. _ 

2. attrib. Resembling a panch-bowl. ence 
sb, (a) A round deep hollow between hills or ina 
hillside: cf. Bown 56.1 3c. (6) A kind of wide 


river-boat. 

18ss J. R. Lesrcuity Cornwall Afines 27 The whole 
bnsiness is confined to the interior of the punch-bowl hollow. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 289 Among hills, 


the unhealthy spots are enclosed valleys, punch-bowls. rg0z 


PUNCHED. 


Words of Eyewitness 251 On the high ridges. .more Doers, 
«scanning the punchbow!] below then: with field-glasses, 
1870 Dasent Anncés 1, xii, 140 Then there was the water, 
and the funnies, catters, wherries, punchbowls, and half 
deckers that thronged the river daily, 

Punch’‘d, a. (of a herse): see Puncu 5d.4 

Punched (penft), ppi.a. [f. Puxciz.1 +-ep 1] 

1. Of metal-work: Beaten, hammered, wrought; 
repoussé; = Pounce ppl. a. 1. Obs. exe. Hist. 

1415 Mandate of Hen. V to Corforation of Vork in Drake 
Eboracum (1736) App. 17 Item 2 petitz ewers d'argent, 
d'orrez, l'une chased et Vantre pounched. 1488 cee. /.c. 
High Treas. Scot. 1. 85 Item, a cop with a couir ouregilt 
and panchit. 1861 W. R. Witve Catal, clntig. R. Lrish clcad, 
631 The details of the punched or hammered-ap ornament. 

2. Perforated or pierced with a punch. 

1876 Preece & Sivewrtout Telegraphy 122 The two lines 
of larger holes in the panched paper, ‘1903 Daily Chron. 
18 Jaly 8/4 Small panched holes, overcast with button-hole 
stitch. 1904 /éid’, 28 july 8/5 Broderie Anglaise, which we 
call punched or cyelet-hole embroidery. 

b. Sot, = PERFORATED 1c. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot, Punched leaf 

3. Puuched out: said of a wound with a defined 
edge. 

1897 4 Ubutt's Syst, Surg. UL. 616 Edges [of nicer] panched 
out, perpendicular, irregular. 1898 Hurcutxson in rch. 
Surg. UX. No. 34. 129 He deseribed the sore as ‘punched 
oat’. 1900 Daily News 19 Jan. 3/4 The wounds both of 
entrance and of exit [of Mauser ballets} were small, and 
presented a clean punched-out appearance. 

Puncheon!? (pznfan). Forms: a. 4 ponson, 
§ -syou, 6 -sion; 5 Sc. pouncioun, pownsewn, 
7 peunceon ; 4-5, 7 punson, § -soune, -sion, 
6-cion. 8. 4 ponchong, 5 -choun, 5-6 -chon, 
6-7 -chion; 5 pounchion, 5-6 -eon, 6 pown- 
chion; 5 Se. pwncheon, 5-6 puuchen, -oun, 
§-8 -chion, 6 Sc, -schion, -scheown, 6-8 -chin, 
7 -tion, -ction, 6- puncheon. fa. OF. fofngon, 
poinchon (13th c. in Godef.), foncon, ponchon, 
potuson, mod.F. poingon, a boring, graving, or 
stamping teol, an awl, punch, stamp; also, a 
king-pest, a strut in a builder’s centre, ete. ; = Pr. 
founchoun, Sp. punzon, Pg. pungdo, It. punzone, 
tforzone a bedkin or any sharp-pointed thing, 
‘a pounce, a pounccr, a little stamp or printer's 
letter’ (Florio); all mase.:—late L. er Com. Rom. 
*puuction-ent, a deriv. of puncta point, or late L. 
*punctiare (Sp. pussar, OSp. and Pg. puncar) te 
prick, punch, werk with a punch. Generally held 
to be a distinct word from cl. L. punctidnem fem., 
pricking, punction, Hence also Ger. puszen, 
bunsen a metal-werker’s punch.]} 

I. Name of various peinted or piercing instru- 
ments. +1. A short piercing weapon; a dagger. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1 545 Syne in hys capitole wes he 
[Casar). .Slayne with a pafnjsonne rycht tothe ded. ¢ 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 9352 Some In his body har a tronchoun, As 
it were pat In with a ponchoan. ¢1420 Wrstoun Chron. 
iv. xxv. 2339 Pai stekyt hym (Czsar] .. Withe scharpe 
pynsionnys fm rr. pownsownys, ete]. 1558 Puarr Aenced. 
vu. iv, Their ., pancheons close in staues they beare. 1694 
Morreux Raédelais v. x. 45 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives, 
Puncheons, eat 

2. A pointed tool for piercing; a bodkin. b. A 
marble-werker’s tool, ?a mason’s pointed chisel. 
Now rare. +e. A graving tool, a burin; = 
Pounce s6.1 4 (0ds.). 

4367-8 Durkan Act. Rolls (Surtees) 571 In operacione 
ilij petr. et di. in calibem pro dictis secur., ponsones, chissels, 
oid. 574 Pro reparacione viij punsons cum calibe. 1397 
Priory of Finchale (Surtees) p. cxix, Instramenta operari- 


oram. Item ij haks et j pyk...[tem ij ponchong’ cam j 
craw, ¢€1440 Prom, Paro. 416/2 Punchoun, stimulus, 
functoriunt. 1496 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 174, iiij 


poanchions of Iron & Steele, /éfd. 215, iii} pownchions. 
1576 Baker Jewell of Health rarb, hare or stricken 
through with many strokes of a small panchin or small 
nayle. 1580 HoLtysann Treas. Fr. Tone, Poinson de Vira 
an yron bodkin or ponsion. 1596 Lovce Marg, Amer. 63 
He witha pau of steele ina table of white alablaster 
engraved this, 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magte mw. viii. 74 
Having first loosed the pith of cither of them with a wooden 
puncheon, 1659 Torrtaxo, Burfio, a graving-toole, a 
pounceon, 1660 tc? 12 Chas. //,¢. 4 (Bk. Rates), Pansons & 
Gravers for Goldsmithes. 1662 Eveuvn Chaleegr. 4 ‘Those 
who Carve with the cheezil, or work in Bosse with the 
Pantion, as oar Statuaries do. 71g Fr. Bhs of Rates 
413 Swedish Ships. loaded with Awls, Punchins and such 
‘Fools, 1873 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Sev. 1. 386/2 The 
pieces. .are thickly grooved, bolstered with the pancheon. 
3. An instrument fer punching or stamping 
figures, letters, etc. on plate or other material ; 
alse, fer making dies for coining and matrices fer 
casting type; = Punch 56.13. New rare or Oés. 
1504 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scotl. U1, 222 For the eunje 
irnis and the panschionis for the samyn. 1562-3 Reg. Priv 
Counesl Scot. any ine tarsell .. togidder with twa pun- 
scheownis, the ane berand the saidis letteris..and the uther 
herand the saidis crescentis and thirsell. 1594 R. ASHLEY 


tr. Loys le Roy 21 To make Characters for imprinting, itis, 


requisite first to hane ponchions of steel, softned by the fire, 
on the which they graue with counter-ponchions hardned. 
1604 in Devon dss. Exchequer Yas. f 352 For making and 
graving Certain pancheons for the shaping of his Majesty's 
picture apon the said aes of largess. 1670 in Hart Cené. 
Print. Oxf. (1900) 163, | can furnish y* Latin Matrices, but the 
Greek Panctions are not found together, 1677 in A. Ryland 
assay Gold & S. 41 The Company of Goldsmiths have 


1597 


| caused to he made..punchinns of steel, and marks at the 
| end of them, both great and small, of these several sorts 
following. 1718 J. Cuamnervavnsy SA Gt. Britt. it 
xi. 287 (Oxford, Clarendon Printing-Honse) An Office for 
the Letter-founder, farnished with Farnaces, Punchions, 
Matrices, Moalds[ete.]. 1780 Veuvate Cal, V. 346 The pun- 
cheon makes the dye, and the counter-puncheon is the dye 
when it is made; the machines produced are puncheons, 
hut not puncheons made at the Mint. 1818 Genéd, Mag. 
LXXXVUL. 1. 330 The matrix and puncheon had tot made 
his heart callous. i 

II. In building and carpentry. 

4. A short upright picce of timber in a woeden 
framing which scrves to stiffen one or mare long 
timbers er to suppert or transmit a lead; a 
supperting post; a pest supperting the roof in a 
coal-mine ; formerly alse a deor-post. 

1466 in Willis & Clark Casndridge (1886) 111. 93 With a 
parloyn on. .the said sparres with punchions fro the bemes 
to bere the same. ¢1470 Henry H"adace ix. 1140 Mynouris 
sone thai gert perss throw the wall, Syn pouncionns 
fyryt, and to the ground ke-t all. gig Horsman Mule. 
142 b, The dore felle of from the pouncheon, fores carding 
eveidernnt. 1617 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 
205 The particians shall bee maide with .. punchions and 
studds of oake. 1703 'T. N. City § C. Purchaser 7 Jambs, 
Posts, or Puncheons of Doors. 19710 J. Haris Lew. Techy, 
Wl, Auachins, in Architecture, are short pieces of Timber 
placed to support some considerable Weight; They com. 
Inonly stand apright between the Posts...'Those that stand 
on each side of a Docr are called Door Punchins. 1729 
Desacuniers in PA Trans, XXXVI. 204 The sth Figure 
represents the Crane with the walking Wheel, the whole 
turning round upon the strong Post or Puncheon S. 181g 
W. Marsuait Kev. 1V. 132 The principal appropriation of 
the Underwood is to Pancheons or Supporters for the Coals 
Pits. 18z5 J. Nacnouson Oferat. .Vechanic 572 Puncheons} 
short transverse pieces of timber, fixed between two others 
for supporting them equally. sometimes called sZuds, 

5. A piece of timber with one face roughly 
dressed, or a split trunk, used fer fleering and 
tough building. U.S. 

1807 P. Gass Prat. 61 A floor of puncheons or split plank 
were laid, and covered with grass and clay. 1855 W. Sar- 
Gent Braddock's Exp, 84 A roof of puncheons, rudely 
shaped with the broad-axe, 1892 Revere of Kew. July 
22/2 The cabin was an odd little structure, whose floor was 
of pancheon. 

III. 6. attrié, + a. Armed with a sharp point 
like a puncheen (sense 1), as puncheon pole, spear’, 
staff, Obs. . Made of puncheons (sense §), as 
funcheon floor, stool, etc. (U.S.) 

&. 1548 Hau Chron, (len. V/// 82 Every one in his 
hande a Pauchion spere, wherewith. foyned and lashed 
alwayes one at another, two for two, 1577 Punchion staffe 
[see Pusn sé! 3}. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 130 He 
did teach his Souldies to carry long Javelins or Punchion- 
staves, 1600 HoLtann Liry xxvit. xxviii. 650 Others from 
the turrets of the gate pelted the eneinies with stones, and 
pashed at them with panchion poles [L. sudiéus). 

b. 1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer. sv. Split logs, with their 
faces a little smoothed with an axe or hatchet..Jaid upon 
sleepers, make a puncheon floor. x891 Seriéuer's Mag. 
Sept. 316/2 The rude home of the plantation darky—a 
home with log walls, a pancheon floor, 1894 14. GARDENER 
Unoff: Patriot 99 Suddenly she swang her fat body about 
on the puncheon stool and gave a tremendous snort, 

ce. puncheen iron = sense 3. 

rsoz Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scott. 1. 358 Ane hammyr, 
tarcas, and othir punschioan irnis. 

Puncheon? (penfon). Now rave exc. Hist. 
Forms: § poncion, pwuecien, 6-8 punchion, 
(6 ponchion, -cheon, punshion, -chon, Sv. 
pentioune, puncioune, -cheoun, = -sion, 
-8(i)oun, -schioun, -tion, 6-7 punshon), 8- 
puncheon. fa. OF. pongo (13th ¢.), potne- 
chon (13-14th c.), Powchon, poingor (13-16th c.), 
also fonson (14th c.), Aoswson (14-16th c.) in 
Godef. The ferms both in OF. and Eng. are identi- 
eal with those of Puncu¥on]; Italian also has 
| penzone for both; but connexion of sense has net 
been found, and Fr. lexicegraphers treat them as 

separate words.) A large cask for liquids, fish, 

etc, ; spec. one of 2 definite capacity, varying fer 
different liquids and commodities. 

ane liquid measure it varied from 72 (beer) to 120 (whisky) 

allons. 

{ i Ace Ld. High Treas, Seott, ¥. 134 Gevin..to John 
of Pe to by a pwncion of wyne. 1503 Zid, HI. 384 For 
pipe and ane panschionn brocht hame 
with staf for the King. 1532 /érd. VI. 156 For ane pun- 
cioune of wyne iiijl vs. 1536 Acé 28 fen. VIII, c 14 
In the Parliament holden..in the first yere of the reign of 
Kyng Richarde the thirde.. it was establisshed that .. 
every _tercyan or poncheon fof wine should contain} 
Ixxxiiij_galons. 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 53 Ane 
pairt of the pansionis of the saidis wynis are fal! of salt 
watter, 1554 in R. G. Marsden Sel. eas Crt. Adm, 
(Selden) I. 61, xv tonne ij ponchions of wyne, 2571 Dicces 
Pantom, wm. xi. Riv, Sundrie kindes of wine vessels, as the 
tanne, the pipe, the panshion, hogsheads, buttes, barrels, 
1972-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. UL. 190 Ane pansoan of 
talloan. 1576-7 /brd. 603 Anc pansioun of salmond. 1593-4 
Exch. Rolis Scott, XXUL 4or Taa tannis, taa puntionis, 
and twa bannis of Inglis beir. 1596 DatavMeve tr. Lestie's 
flist, Scot. (S.T.S.) UL 122 Andro Bartayne..slew sa mony 
iratis, that mony pancheounis full of thair powis he sent to 
‘otland, in gifte, tothe king. 1670 Narsorovcn Jrad.in 
| Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 45 As mach Salt..as filled a 
| Panchion. 1706 Putcutrs s.v., Punchion..of Pranes from 
to to rz Handred Weight. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxii, 
She bad a paucheon of otto of rases on board. 


| the fraacht..of ane 


PUNCHINELLO. 


| Puncher ‘pynfan.  [f Pescn at + -er ly 
| One who or that which punches, thumps, per- 
| forates, or stamps; an instrument for daing this. 

1681 Grew Museue 1. i 95 In the apper Jaw, five 

before; not Incisors, or Cutters, but thick Punchers. 169 

A. Hac in J. Russell //aigs xi, (1681) 332 When the char- 

tour came to the Great Seall it cost to the Chauneellonr 

12 lib, and to the punschearis 4 lik, and to the keaper of 

the seall four rex-dollars, 1762-91 [1. WaLrote Lertue’s 
| Anecd. Paint VN. 250 He was a rival. who used puncheons 

for his graving, which Johnson never did, calling Simon a 

pancher, not a graver, 1823 J. Bapcock Pom. lanusens, 
| 96 The pnncher, a steel instrument. 1876 Peecer & Sto 
wricut Ledegraphy 132 When a wire is kept going at its 
full speed two punchers, one adjuster or sender, and three 
writers, are employed. 1880 Scrilner's Vay. July 355 Vhe 
very next poncher of our tickets. 1883 R. HaLpann Word. 
shop Receipts Serv. 340f2 Vuncher. ‘This instrament is 
used for beating or punching those articles which are tev 
heavy to be tnken in the hards and rubbed. 1904 Jaily 
Chron 16 Aug. 7/1 Palmer, a powerful ‘puncher’ of the 
over-tossed ball, made some splendid drives to the off. 

b. U.S. Short for cow-funchers of. Puxcu v2 2, 

3894 //arper's May, Feb. 255 In the handling of these 
savage animals the punchers are brave to recklessness, 1905 
SOE. Witte Aawside viii, The punchers in their daily rides 
gathered in the range ponies. 

Punchery, Punchifier: sce Prncu 54,3 

Pu'nch-house. [f Prscusd.3: ch ale-house.] 
A tavern where punch ds supplied; esf. in India, an 
inn ar tavern frequented by sailors. 

1673-2 in Wheeler J/adras in Old Time (1861) TT, 423 
It is..enorderd and declared hereby that no Victullar, 
Punch-hoase or other house of Entertainment shall be per- 
mitted to make stoppage at the pay day of their wayses. 
1697 /édé. 1. xiv. 320 Having ina Panch honse upin a 
quarrel of words drawn his sword. 1927 A. Hamitan Ver 
Ace. #. fad. 1. xxiv. 298 ‘the English he unch-honses, 
where the European Soldiers make Obkions to Bacchus. 
a 80g A. Carivin al atodiog. (1861) 307 A company of seven 
creight, all clergymen, sapped at a punch-house in the Bow, 
kept by an old servant of his, 1859 J. W. Paumer Mere a 
Of 64 Cassell’s), Sailors, British and American, Malay and 
Lascar, [belong] to Flag Street, the quarter of panch-honses. 

Punchinello (pyn'finelo). Forms: a. 7 
poliehinello, 7-9 poliehinelle, 9 pelicinello, 
pule(h inello. 8. 7 puntienella, punchonello, 
7-8 punch‘i\anelle, 7-9 punci-, 8-9 ponchi-, 
7- punchinelle. y. 7 pugenello. [In the form 
polichinello, app. ad. Neapolitan dial, Polecenethe 
| (whence also I. JolteAinel/e, 1680 in Matz.-Darin.) 
| uame ef a character of the puppet theatre; = It. 

fukinella, Origin uncertain, See Note below.) 

1. Name of the principal character in a puppet: 

shew of Italian origin, the protetype of Punch; 

hence applied to the show (and quot. 1666 in 8, 
ta the exhibitar) ; sometimes to a living performer. 

[CE 1662 Prrvs Diary 8 Oct., The King, before whom the 

puppet nes T saw this summer in Covent-garden are acted 
this night. 

a. 1666 ted Diary 22 Aug.. | with my wife..by coach 
| to Moorefields, and there saw ‘ Polichinella’, which pleases 
me mightily, 1668 /éid@. 2 May, [At the Duke of York's 
playhouse] A litle hoy, for a farce, do dance Polichinelli. 
1668 /éid. 31 Aug., Thence to the Fayre, and saw ‘ Poli- 
1 chinelle’, 1818 Lanv Moroan Autodiog. (1859) 195 Sanky 

went off without calling when he heard o! a workbox 

and Polichinelle. 1827 Disragut hit. Grey v. iv, A long 

grinning wooden figare, with great staring eyes, and the 
| parrot nose of a pnicinctlo, 1880 Warren Hook-plates x. 

310 Garnished abnut with festoons of roses, a branch of oak, 

mask and palchinello, qaiver and pan-pipe. 1897 Q. Aer. 
Oct. 331 They are simply Judy-puppets in the Policinello of 
conventionality. 

B. 1666 Overseers’ Bhs., Sh Martins tu-thefitlds 29 Mar., 
Ree. of Punchinello, y* Ttalian popet-player, for his booth 
at Chareing Crosse £2 126. 1668 H. More Diz Dial, 
Schol (1713) 570, J question not bue the Quakers. .would 
play the part of the Pappet or Panchinello in the Antelude 
of the Pageant, a1680 Rutter Sat, on dit. french 
ror And the worst Drols of Punchinellos Were much th’ 
ingenionser Fellows, 1683 Norwich Cri. Bhs, 22 Dee. (190: 
173 Peter Dolman has leave to show a motion called his 
Majesty's Pantionella, at the Angel. 1709 Ramtd. Fuddle- 
Cups 7 A Barthol'mew-Fair Punchanello. 1778 Swirr 
Madlinix & Tim, Wks. 1755 WN. 1. 211 The world consists 
of pappet-shows; Where petulant conceited fellows Perform 
the part of Panchinellocs. 1797 Mrs. Rapeture /talian 
xsii, See signor, there is Panchinello, 1835 Wuittts Pencil- 
dings \. xx. 142 Puncinella squeaked and beat his mistress 
at every corner. [1860 Once a iVeek 24 Mar, 281/1 (Stant.) 
Harlequins, mysterious-looking dominoes, ponchinelli, and 


| 
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dresses of ail periods.) 
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y. 1667 Drvoen Sir Martin Mar-allv. ii, Rose. Uknow 
no way so proper for you, as to tarn Peet to, Pagenello. 
1668 SHADWELL Sudlen Lovers v.66 Enter a boy in the habit 
of Pugenello, and traverses the Stage. 

2. ¢rausf. Applied to any person, animal, or 
thing, thought te resemble the puppet, esp. in 
being shert and stout. Cf. Punxcu sé,4 ; 

1669 Peevs Diary 20 Apr., Going away with extraordinary 
report of the proof of his gun, which, from the shortness and 
higness, they do cal! Punchinello, 1683 Trvon lay to 

Ve have no fatted Suing fatted ee. 

¥ : nei \ any o! 
chonello's amongst us: neither een ye (Maxwell's 
Gilbert Cowper (who was 
the Caliban of literatare) 


tlealth 478 


jean Kine. a1769 Jonnson in 
Hace ect ior), [Being ae 
short and very stoat) called him A c 
“Well ’ [said fer I Ee dab him the Punchinello’, 18: 
Mary Howitt S& Nat. Hist., Monkey, Monkey, little 
merry fellow, Thou art Nature's Panchinello, ¢ 1835 Comic 
song, * The great Mogul’, Vhe great Mogul, as I've heard 
people say, Was a fat little Panchinello, 


PUNCHINESS. 


3. attrib. 

Punchinello voice = Punch's voice (Pencu s6.5 10). 

1797 Burke Let. Mrs. Crewe Corr. (1844) )V. 417 The 
shame and misfortune of our country would make one almost 
mad, if these punchinello statesmen did not sometimes come 
out to make us laugh. 1853 W. O. Markuam tr, Shoda's 
Anuscult, 283 The intensity of the rales..; the punchincllo 
vo've accompanying the pectorifoquy. 

[.Vofe. There is every probability that the Eng. podrc hinello 
and F. polichinelle are derived from the Neapolitan word, 
and that Peesrchinedlo, although evidenced somewhat earlier, 
and actually given (prob. in error) as the name of the puppet- 
showman, was an Enstish alteration. ‘Fhe Italian word is 
said in the Mocabolarto Nafoletuno of 1789, to be a corrup- 
tion of the name of a comedian Puccio aA ateleo, originally a 
peasant of Acerra, whose uncouth physiognomy is said tohave 
served as the model for the mask of the cliaracters another 
conjecture cites the name of one Paulo Cinella, said 10 
have been a buffoon at Naples. Setting aside these legends 
or conjectures, it has been pointed out that It. Audcinedia is 
dim. of puécina chicken, and uccording to Quadria and 
Barretti, cited by Pinnigiani Mocab. Etamol, detia lingua 
ftad., 1907, in the Neapolitan dial, pollecened/a is dim. of 
follecena, the young of the turkey-cock,10 the hooked bill 
of which the nose of the mask bers a resemblance.) 

Pu'nchiness. [f. Puncny a1] Squatness. 

1850 L.. Hunt Antodvog, I. iii. 116 “Che other master.. was 
a short stout ian, inclining to punchiness. 

Panching (po nfin), vd/. sd. [f. Punc a1 + 
-Inc J] ‘The action of the verb Puxcu in various 
senses; also, a marking produced by punching. 

61440 Proms, Parv. 416/2 Punchynge, or buinchynge 
(3. prykkynge), stinudacto, trusto. 1535 Trevisa's Barth. 
De PLR. vit. xvii. 1236/2 Cause of hurtynge and of punch. 
ynge [L. puactionis; 1398 styngynge] of mans bedye. 31§38 
elberdeen Keg. (Jam), For the .. punching of him with 
his feytt In the wame. 1815 J.Smitu Panorama Sc. § Art 
1.13 Punching is not applicable to cast iron, nor to small 
and deep, or very large, holes in any metal. 1892 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 2 1 A patent leather shoe is ornamented 
round the top with perforated punchings. 

b. atérid, and Comed.; in names of tools used for 
making holes, as puuching bear (= Brean sd.) 7), 
trou, machine, nippers, cte.; punching-ball, an 
inflated ball held in position by elastic bands or 
supported on a flexible rod, which is punched with 
the fists as an athletic exercise; so punching bag, 
punching block; punching match, a boxing 
match, a fight; punching room, the cutting room 
in a glove manufactory; + punching staff = 
funchcon-staf (Puxcuron sb. 6a): a lance, a 
spear. 

1897 Oxting (U,S.) XXX. 182 2 Dumb-bells,.. traveling- 
tings and *punching-bag, may be taken to develop different 
groups of muscles. 1900 Conan Doyir Green Flag, etc. 118, | 
turned it intoa gymnasium... Vou'll find all yon want there; 
clubs, *punching ball, bars, dumb-bells, everything. 1875 
Knicat Dict, Vech., * Punching dear, a machine for making 
holes in shect-metal, operated hy simple lever power or 
by hydraulic pressure. 1594 ‘I. Nasne Unfort. fray. 87 
Vritch-aule, spunge, blacking tub, and *punching yron, 1899 
Sporting Mag. XXXUI. 77 At the late *punching match. 
1844 Steruens Sk. arnt 11, $69 The markings are con- 
fined to the ears, and consist of... holes made with “punching- 
hippers, 1562 J. Suure tr. Caméine’s Turk, Wars 17, 
Manye layde hulde of the Pikes and "punchinge staves of 
theyr enemies. 1590 Barwick Sreefe Disc. 2b, For horse. 
men, a Launce, a punching staffe, Pistoll or mace. 

Punching, ///.a. [f. Puncn v1 + -1ne 2] 
That punches: see the verb. 

16oa [see Puncu vz! ib) 1683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc, 
Printing xiii. #2 The CounterPunch of A ought to be 
Forged Triangularly, especially towards the Punching End. 

Punching, Punchion, ays. (of a horse): see 
Poncn 3.4 Punchion, obs. f. Puncuzon! and 2. 


+ Punchite, obs. form of PANCHAYAT. 

1827 D. Jounson fad. Piet’ Sports 141 Accustomed to 
decide their disputes by punchite. 

Puncho, -chon, obs. ff, Poncuo, PuNcHEon. 

Punchy (panfi), 2.) [f. Punci sé,4 + -y.J 
Short and stont, thick-set, squat, stumpy. 

1991 ‘'G. Gamsaoo’ Ann. Horsem, viii. (1809) 102 If your 
horse is of the short punchy kind, 1810 Sorting Mag. 
XXXV. 4o The plaintiff being short and punchy, 1823 in 
Spirit Pub. Frnls. 330 A beautiful punchy little pony. 

wnchy, «2.2: see PUNCH 56.3 

Puncek, obs. form of Punk 53.1 

t Punct, 5d. Obs. Also 6 Se. punt. [ad. L. 
Punct-um point.) = Point sd.) ia various senses. 

L. A dot, spot, speck: = Point 0.1 A. 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi Ixviii. (Bod). MS), 
Marhle purpurites..is rodye wip punctis amonge. 1516 
inv, Roy. Wardr, (1815) 24 Anesaferon with punctis of gold. 

2. A stop in punctuation: = Porn sé.l A. 3a. 

é16z0 A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 34 The round punct 
concludes an assertion. .. The tailed ‘punct concludes an 
interrogation, 

3. a. Se. An item, detail: = Point sd.) A. 5, 
b. A particle, jot: = Point sd.) A. 6. 

1499 Exch, Rolls Scotd, X1. 393 The Punctis to be Inquirit 
at the Inqueist. 1563-4 Keg. bed Councél Scot. 1.263 The 
saidis Lordis ordinis Johne Johnestoun to insert thir puntis 
in the saidis bukis, ¢1s75 Batrove Practicks (1754) 172 
He fulfillit not the punctis and clausis contenit in the said 
infeftment. 1653 R. Sanners PAysiogn. 270 Exact in the 
least punct of the measure thereof. F 

4. Asa measure of time, or of the magnitude of 
an eclipse; = Point sd.1 A, 10, 11. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rox. ix. Vf 94/1 (Bodl. MS.) A 


quadcaunt conteynep sixe houresand auhouro foure punctes, | 


1598 


and a puncte ten momentes. 1561 Evex Arte Nauig. u. 
viii, 35 For the quantitic of these Eclipses, the Astrouomers 
denide into .xii., equal! partes, as well the Diameter of the 
Sunne as of the Moone. And these partes they call fyngers, 
punctes or prickes. 

5. Geont, = Point si.) A. 18, 

1639 Nappes Encontiunt on Steeple at Wore, Wks. 1887 11. 
239 Infinite in shew As those small puncts, from whose con- 
eretion grow What else may be divided. 1653 R. Sanpers 
Piysiogn, 273 As number [depends] on a unite, and a line 
upon a punct or point. 

6. A moment, instant: = Point sé] A. 23. 

1513 Doucias “Hueis xu. xiii, 29 Now is cum the extreme 
lattir punct. 1561 Moen Arte Nuuig. Pref, At the saine 
instant & punct of time it maketh day in one place & nyght 
ou the opposite parte. 1695 ALINGUAM Geom, Lpit. 34 At 
the same punct of time. 

+Punct, v. Obs. rare. [Collateral form of 
Pornt v.! and *, after med.L. punctare.] 

1. érans, To appoint: = Point v.2 2. Se. 

1473 Rental Bh. Cupar-clugus (1879) 1. 169 With all 
vthyr condecionis as it is punctyt in Thomas Kantis tak. 

2. To prick, pierce: = Point v.} 1, 

a1s48 Wait Chron, Rich. Hf 28b, Her breste she 
puncted, her fayre here she tare, 

Punceta, pl. of Puxcrum. 

Punctal (ponktal), a. (sb.) rare. [In quot. 
¢ 1400, perh, an error for Puxcrvan @. 1. In quot. 
1897, rendering med.L. punctdlis (Wyclif), f. 
pirct-um point: see -AL.] 

A, adj. +a. Of the nature of a point or puncture 
(obs.). b. Occupying a point in space. 

c1g00 Laafranc's Cirurg. 104 Make smale cauteries 
pele put is to seie as sma) as be cende of a pricke, 

itwene ech whirlebon of be necke. 1897 M. Dzrewickt 
Hyctif’s De Logica wm, 1899) p. xviii, If every punctal 
atom is and remains eternally the same, then the clements 
would remain in their compounds. /4d, p. xxiii, His idea 
of the universe—one material being, made np of punctal 
atoms, filling all possible space. 

B. +5. A dot, speck, small spot. Ods. rare. 

1688 J. Crayton in “404 Trans. XVIL. 990 The white 
Owl..all the Feathers upon her Breast and Back being 
Snow-white, and tipp'd with a Punctal of Jet-black. 

Punctate (pyyktét), @ Lad. mod.L. punctat- 
us, f. L. puect-uma point: see -aATE2 2. Ci. It. 
puntalo, ¥. potnté) 

1. Nat. Hist. and Path, Marked or studded with 
points or dots; having minute rounded spots, 
or (esp.) depressions resembling punctures, scattered 
over the surface ; of the nature of or characterized 
by such markings. 

1760 J. Leu fntrod, Bot, wiv. (1768) 183 Punctate, dotted ; 
when it is besprinkled with hollow Points or Dots, 1826 
Kirsy & Sp, “atomod. 1V. xivi, 270 Puactate, beset with 
many points. 1847 J. Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
No. 5. 253 Elytra..very thickly and finely punctate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Cefn, een Dis. Wo, ix. (ed, 4) 52 The 
mucous membrane, ,has often a punctate appearance. 

b. Inadvb. comb. with other adjs., as pu‘netate- 
sca‘brous, scabrous with minute dots or points; 
pu'netate-stri‘ate (-stri‘ated), having strix or 
streaks marked with dots, or formed of dots 
arranged in rows; pu‘nctate-su‘lcate, having 
furrows marked with dots. (Cf. y eee 

1833 G. R. Waternovuse in Zatontol, Mag. 1.210 Elytra 
delicately punctate-striated. 1847 W. E. Steece field 
Hot. 196 Glumes. .slightly punctate-scabrous. 1854 Woop- 
waao Afollusca i, 181 Shell. .smooth or punctate-striate, 

2. Path, Waving or coming to a definile point. 

1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. VI. 390 The impulse [of an 
aneurysm] is rarely punctate, 

+3. Geontz. = PUNCTATED 1. Obs, 

[1704 Newton Laumer. Linearun (1711) 74 Punctatam, 
gua conjugatam habet Ovalem infinite parvam id est punc- 
lum.] (1860 Tatnor tr. Newton's Enunter, 13 That which 
has an infinitely small conjugate oval, i.e. a conjugate point, 
the punctate hyperbola, aa ; 

4. Having or ending in a point; pointed. rarve~°. 

1828 Wenster, Punctate, Punctated. [1] Pointed. 1847 
— Punctate, Punctated. 1. Pointed; ending in a poiut 
or points, Hence in later Dicts. 

Pu-nctated, ¢. [f. as prec. +-Ep.] 

tl. Geom, Having a conjugate point or acnode: 
see CONJUGATE @.6a, Obs. rare. 

[1704: see prec. 3.] 7e J. Hares Lex, Techn VM, Pune. 
tated Eyperbola, isan Hyperbola whose Oval Conjugate is 
infinitely small, that is,a /'ofat. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Supp. 

2. = PuNctTatTE I. . 

75a Sir J, Hive fist. Anne, 544 The Cat-a-Mountain, 
- With the upper spots virgated, the lower punctated, 1781-5 
J. Latuam é/ist. Birds 11. 541 Punctated Cuckow. 1869 
G, Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 84 Small punctated opacities 
on the posterior surfice of the cornea, 

3. = Puncrare 4. rare 

1775 Asn, Punctated, drawn into a point 
PUNCTATE 4h | i 

|| Punctatim (pynktéllim), adv. nonee-wd, [1 
in form, f. purct-rm point, after verbatin, Cf. 
late L. puuctatine brietly, concisely.] Point for 
point; = Puncruatim b. 

(1816 Q. Kev. XV. 346 We shall give our extracts verbatim, 
Jiteratim, and, if we may use the expression, punctatim. 

Punctation (ponkté'fan), [ad.L. type *pusnctd- 
fidn-cut, n. of action from med.L. punctare (It. 
puntare) to point.) 

1. ta. = Puncruation 3, 3b. Ods. 

1617 Cotuns Def Lp Lly i. x 536 Let the Reader be 


1828 [see 


PUNCTILIO. 


carefull of reading these..words..with due punctation of 
them. 1748 J. Mason LZocut. 26 There is..so much Irregu- 
Inrity introduced, into the modern Method of Punctation, 
that it is become a very imperfect Rule to direct a just 
Pronunciation. : : 

th. feb. Gran. The insertion of the vowel- 
points and accents; = Porntine vi. sb. 2b. Obs. 

1642 Cuowortu Lord's Supper 38 In the Hebrew the 
words... according to a severall Punctation .. may be ex- 
pounded severall ways. 1693 J. Epwarps 4 uthor. 0. & N. 
Test, 225 The true punctation of the proper Name, ; 

2. Nat. Hist., etc. The action of marking or 
fact of being marked with points or dots; the von- 
dition of being punctate; also coucr. one of such 
dots, a series of such dots. 

1852 Dasa Crust. 1. 154 Two minute punctations. 3872 
Nicuotson Patvont. 482 The woody fibres du not exhibit 
punctations. 1875 H. C, Woop Vdcrap. (1879) 242 It lacks 
the punctations of the rash of scarlet fever. f 

(38. [repr. Ger. pusktation.] A laying down of 
poiuts ; a stipulation ; a contract or agreement. 

1864 Eorrstem tr Aterts’s Ch. dfist, 1. 221 The 
I:lectors of Muyence, Triers, and Cologne, together with 
the Archbishop of Salzburg .. assembled together in a 
spiritual congress at Ems (1786), and resolved upon the 
restoration ora German Roman Catholic National Cburch, 
independent of Rome, in the so-called Emser Punctation. 
Ae 0. Rew, Oct. 332 The ‘punctation of Olniutz' as it was 
called was signed 29 Nov. 1850. en 

Punctato- (panktZto’, combining advb. form 
of mod.L. punctatus, with other adjs. = Puncrate 
1b; as puncta‘to-stri‘ate, -su‘lcate. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xii. 303 The terms punc- 
tato-striate, or punctato-sulcate, signify that strize or furrows 
are drawn with puncta in them. 

Puncta‘tor. Hed. Grau. [Agent-n. f. med.L. 
punctdre to point.] One who inserts the vowel 
(and other) points in writing; applied csp. to the 
Masoretes, who invented the points. 

1723 Mauer Vind, Bitle 294 The punctators used to 
puint Scheva under hau in the word Aschith. 

Puncti‘cular, ¢. rare. [f. med. or mod.L. 
*puncticulum a minute point +-an.] 

+1. Of the size or appearance of a small point or 
dot; extremely minute. Ods. 

1658 Sin T, Browne Gard. Cyrus in. 51 Water in glasses, 
wherein a watchfull eye may..discover the puncticular 
Originals of Periwincles and Gnats, 

2. Characterized by small dots or specks, 

1858 Mayse Eafos. Lex, Puncticularis, having small 
points; applied to fevers, etc.: puncticular. 

So Puncticulate a. = PUNCTULATE, 

1890 in Cent, Dict, “f % . 

Punctiform (poyktiffim), a. Nat, Z/ist, and 
Lath, [ad. L. type *feeanctiforints, f. punet-une 
point : see -rorM.] 

1, Having the form of a point, puncture, or dot. 

18za Gooo Study Med. I. 301 The female (thread-worm] 

has a small punctiform aperture a little beluw the head, 1856 
W. L. Linosay Pop. tlist. Brit. Lichens 143 -\ small, black, 
punctiform Fungus. i 

2. Formed of, or presenting the appearance of, a 
number of points or dots; punctate: esp. in 
pathology, of cruptions, etc. 

1839-47 fodd's Cyct. Anat. II. 601/2 These animals 
appear as a punctiform homogeneous mass. 1861 HaGEN 
syn. Neuropt. N. Amer. 1x A band upon the middle and 
punctiform lines at the eyes. 1886 Facce & Pye-Smitn 
Prine. Med.3, 208 Instead of heing punctiform [the rash of 
Scarlatina] may in rare cases consist of large, irregular, 
slightly raised macula. 

Punctigerous (pagktidgéres), a. Zool [f. 
L, punct-unt point + -ger- bearing + -ovs.} Applied 
to the eyes of some molluscs, and other inverte- 
brates: Consisting of mere eye-spots without a 
lens: opp. to /entigerous. 

3883 E, R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 680/2 We 
have inone sub-class the extremes of the two lines of develop- 
ment of the Molluscan eye, those two lines being the puncti- 
gerous and the lentigerous, %e a 

Punctilio(pzykti‘lic). Forms: a. 6-7 puntilio, 
7 ~illo, -illio, -iglio. &. 7 punctiglio, 7-8 -illo, 
-illio, 7- punctilio. [a. It. puntigio and Sp. 


| puntillo, dim. of punto point; = L. type *pusete- 


culene; later with Zenct- after Latin, Cf. F. pocretille 
(ad. It.) ¢ 1560.] 
A. Hlustration of Forms. 

1596 Harincton Afetam, Ajax Pro)., Standing upon the 
puntilio of honour haning heen challenged, 1615 BraTHwait 
Strappado (1878) 61 rote, Who stands on the puntiglio of 
his honour. 1626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt, 290 Ani- 
mosityes, reuenges, quarrels, puntilloes. 1626, etc. Punctilio 
[see B. 5} 3630 Eart Strarroro in Slingsby Diary (1836) 
324 Concerning that Punctillo, 3642 Puntillo's [see B. 4]. 
@ 1648 Lo, Heasert ffen. VISL (1649) 207 As for the little 
cavills and punctiglios, concerning the receiving of Giovanni 

oakim and the like. 1649 Mitton Ztkov. xi, Wks, 1851 

LI. 420 With reason, conscience, honour, policy, or puntilios. 
1659 Gentt. Calting v. § 23. 423 [To] descend, from their 

unctilioes, 1666 Tempe Let. Godolphin: Apt., Wks. 1757 

.257 To lay bythe puntiglia, 1709 O. Dyes Eng. Prov. § 
Ref (ed. a) 18% Tim’d according to the nice Punctillo’s of- 
nicking the Opportunity. 1793 Anced, HW, Pitt Wl. xxviii. 
28 The noble Lord talks of Spanish punctiltios. 

B. Signification. 


- $1. A small or fine point or mark, esp. one of 


those on a dial (with play on sense 5). Obs, rare. 
1596 Harincton Udysses upon Ajax Cvb, We shall finde the 


PUNCTILIO. 


Puntilio of his honour blunted. 1599 B. Joxsos Zn. Man 
oxt of Hunt. ui, (1600) Ejb, To the perfection of Comple- 
ment (which is the dyall of the thought..) are requirde these 
three Projects: the Gnomon, the Puntilios, and the Super: 
ficies: the Superficies is that we call Place; the Puntilios, 
Circumstance: and the Gnomon, Ceremonie, , 

+2. The highest point, acme, apex; a high pro- 
jecting point or tip (sometimes with mixture of 


sense 4). Obs. rare. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. u. iii. (1601) D 3b, He that 
is yet in. his Course..& hath not toucht the Puntillio or 
point of hopes. 16s0 W. Broveu Sacr. Princ, (1639) 1 A 
three-fold knowledge of religion ..of pinacles or punctilio’s, 
high and curious points in the hnilding, 

+3. A minute point of time, a moment, an 
instant; = Point st. A.7. Obs. 

1620 Be. J. Kinc Sera. 24 Alar, 23 Let no man, .tye him to 
canonicall houres, and atomes, and puntilio’sof time, éevzpus, 
tempus, Statutun tempus. 1659 Chee Marksman in 
flavt, Alise, (1809) IV. 4 In that punctilio of time wherein the 
bullets struck him..he is in an instant disanimated, 1679 
C. Nessr Antichrist 235 To leave the pointing out of this 
punctilio of time to God only, i 

+4. A minute point, detail, or particular; a 
particle, whit, jot; a trifling point; a thing of no 
importance, a trifle. Ods. (exc. as in 5). 

1642 Fuuter /loly & Prof. St. 1. xvi. 323 He is zealous of 
the least puntillo’s of his Masters honour, 1642 Cuas. | 
Treaty at Oxford Wks, 1662 1L. 259 If every Punctilio must 
he forced to be sent forwards and hackwards a hundred 
miles, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks, VINI. 330 When 
one of the parties... will not..abate a single punctilio. 1825 
J. Aoams J¥ks. (1856) X. 131 We have never..lost any one 
punctilio of those rights or liberties, : 

5. A minute detail of action or conduet ; a nice 
point of behaviour, ceremony, or honour; a small 
or petty formality, Mormerly sometimes, A fine- 
drawn or fastidious objection, a scruple. 

1599 [see 1], 1626 J. Porvin Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. JIL 
245 [he Bishop stood upon his punctilios, 1638 Foro Lady's 
Trial 1. ii, Guzman.. observes the full punctilios of his 
nation, @1680 Butter Aes, (1759) VI. 50 He professes a 
mortal Hatred to Ceremonies, and yet has more Punctilios 
thana Jew, 1775 Suertoan Duenna 1,.ii, To trifle with me 
at such a juncture as this now to stand on punctilios ! 
1809-10 Co.rripce J ricnd (1818) U1. 248 Jn consequence 
of some punctilio, as to whose business it was to pay the 
compliment of the first call, 1836 H. Rocers ¥. /foiwe ii, 
(1863}17 He {Land] was rendy to visit the omission of the 
most trifling ecclesiastical punctilios with relentless severity. 

b. (without Z/.) Strict observance of or insist- 
ence upon minutiz of action or conduct; petty 
formality in behaviour; punctiliousness. ? Oés. 

1596, 1615 fsee A]. 1676 D'Urrey Aue, Fickle .i, My 
Lord was as unmannerly a Fellow as I ever saw... Ha, 
ha, hamHe a Noble man, and punctilio no better, 1709 
STRELE 7'atler No, 36 v2 [She] takes the Whole of this 
Life to consist in understanding Punctilio and Decorum. 
1747 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 1, xxxvi, 271 People of 
hirth stood a little too much on punctilio. x8z0 W. Irvine 
Sketch Bk, Spectre Bridegr., The preliminaries fof the 
marriage] had been conducted with proper punctilio. 

+e. (?)A punetilious person. Ods. rare. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Sinpost. 47 A Male-content standing 
upon his worth like some of our high Puntilios scorned to 
sort himselfe with any of his ranke, 

+6. A (or the) precise point or fact. Ods. rare. 

1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat, it, 76 By their doctrin al 
depends on tbe peremptory punctilio of Gods .. Decree, 
1683 F, Hopvetston in Lond. Gaz, No. 1860/5 Treasonable 
Practices to a Punctillioof Rebellion, contriving the Murder 
of Your Person. 

7. atirtb, (or adj.) and Comb. 

1660 Muto Ou Griffiths Serm, Wks, 1851 V, 396 Should 
they who were left siting, break up, or not dare enact 
aught..for the punctilio wanting of a full number? 1702 
VanaruGH False Friend y.i, The injury's too great for a 
punctilio satisfaction, 1761 Cuurcui Rosciad Poems 
(1769) J. 40 The nice punctilio-mongers of this age, The 
grind minute reformers of the stage. ; 

Ilence (xonce-wds.) Puncti‘lionist, one who is 
scrupulous about punctilios, a stickler about small 
points of behaviour or proceeding; Puncti‘lio- 
ship, punctilious performance (= sense 5 b). 

1714 Savace Aré of Prudence 183 Punctilioship is tire- 
some, 1835 New Alouthly Mag. XV. 200 A compliance 
-. which we could wish 10 see more frequent with other 
punctilionists of the drama. 

Puncetilio-sity. rave. 
= PUNCTILIOUSNESS, 

3858 Masson Afiiton (1859) 1. 454 A kind of sweet, modest 
punctiliosity is the virtue he strives to paint. 

Punctilious (pypkti-liss),@. Also 7 puntil- 
lious, 7-8 punctillious, [ad. F. fotntillenx, 
reuse, f. pointilie, ad. It. puntiglio: = mod.It, 
puntigtioso.) Attentive to punctilios; strictly 
observant of nice points or details of action or 
behaviour, 

1634 Rowtey Noble Souldier wv. i. in Bullen O. Pé, 1. 307 
His deeds were so Puntillious, 1653 H. Cocan Pinzo's 
Trav. \xv. (1663) 263 These Jacas are the most punctillious 
+-Nation of the world. 174a Youne Nt. Th. v. 425 On 
each punctilions pique of pride, Or gloom of humonr. 1858 
Beene Croftiz. (1873) 11. viii. 585 ‘The punctilions honour 
of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a byeword. 1870 
Swinpurne Ess, § Std, (1895) 225 The punctilions if not 
pedantic precision which has reformed the whole scheme of 
punctuation, . : 

Puncti-liously, a/v. [f. pree. + -Lx2.J In 
a pnnetilious manner; with precise or scrupulous 
attention to minute points of action or conduct. 


[f. next: see -ostry.] 


1599 


1770 Jouxson False Alaru: Wks, (1737) X. 20, I have | 
thus punctiliously and ininutely pursued this disquisition. 
1814 Scott #’av, Ivi, Sternly and punctiliously greet- 
ing each other, like two duellists before they take their 
ground. 1849 Macavray //ist. Eng. vi. 11. 10 So con- 
spicuous an example of good faith punctilionsly observed. 

Puncti'liousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or character of heing punctilious; 
scrupulous attentiveness to small points of conduct. * 

1685 Gracian's Courticrs Orac. 163 Punctiliousness is 
tiresome. There are whole Nations sick of that Nicety. 
1838 Miss Mariano Lett. fr. Madras xxi, (0843) 278 He is 
a good man, but gives great offence by bis punctiliousness 
about minor matters. 1882 Frounk Short Stud. (1883) IV. 
HW. vi. 252 ney had their periods of outward repentance 
and ceremonial punctiliousness, 

+ Punctille. O/s,7are. Also puntille. [ad. 
I’. pointille: see Puncritio; influenced by L. 
functumand med.L. dim. punctitlim.) = Pexcri- 
LIo 5, 5b. 

1610 J. Morr in Bucedench MSS, (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 1. 
87 It was a hard matter to give them contentment in such 
punctilles, @ 1648 Ln, Heenret fle, 1777 (1649) 277 Their 
first meeting. .was not without some of that Emulation and 
Pantille which is ordinary in their Sex. ' 

+Punction. O45. [ad. L. punctidn-cm, n, of 
action from pungére, punct- to prick. Cf. KF. 
ponction (16th c. Calvin, Paré), Sp. prenezion, It. 
punzione.) The action or an act of pricking or 
puncturing; a prick, a puncture, Also fg. 

1543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg. iu. 1. xv. 106 For the cure 
of synnowes hurte by punction, | a@ 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Rich. [Hf 53h, A punccion and pricke of hys synfull con- 
scyence. 1677 W. Harris tr. Leweers's Chau. (ed. 3) 254 
Jes Emetick quality ... can proceed from nothing but a 
punction made in the stomach. 1707 Custos. ti Hush. 
Gard.gg The Punction of Plants, and the Pruning of Vines, 

b. A pricking sensation. 

1so7 A. M. tr. Geillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 With 
hitinge payn, with continuall punctions, 1607 ‘Forsxi.. 
Four. Beasts (1638) 202 Goats cheese also represseth all 
dolors and punctions. 1688 RK. Moun Armoury u. 3873/2 
A Punction, or Punctions feeling. 

+ Punetious, « Ols. rare—', [f. prec. : see 
-ous.] Of the nature of a ‘punction’; pricking. 

1688 [see prec. b). ; 

Punetist (ponktist). (f. Le. pesectam Pont 
+-1sT.] One who holds the vowel-points in the 
Hebrew Scriptures to he anthoritative. 

1859 T. S. Henperson Alene. FE. Henderson iii, 118 note, 
Mr. Henderson... had become a punctist before 18rr,.. 
though he never went to the full-length of the writer alove- 
mentioned, wha vindicated even for the pause-accents ' the 
signature of a divine hand ‘, 

Punctiunele. sonce-wd. [ad. Li punctiuncula, 
dim. of przctio.]) A very minute or trifiing point. 

1874 F, Hawtin NM. Amer, Kev, CXYX. 328 All the 
punctiuncles of the Quinquarticular Controversy. 

+Punctive,a. Ots. rare". [app.f. L. prenctim 
point +-IVE.] In quot. app. Making straight for a 
point. 

161a R. Danorne Chr. turn'’d Turke 1. i, Who like a ship 
vnman'd. .doth seeme to make a course Direct and punctiue, 
till we see ic dash Against soine prouder Sylla, 

Puncto, obs. var. of Punto], 

Punctograph (penktdgraf). Sg. fad. G. 
punklograph, f. L. punct-um point: see -GRAPH.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the precise position 
of a foreign body imbedded in the bodily tissues. 

frgor Lancet 4 May 1292/1 For the surgical localisation of 
foreign bodies, such as hullets embedded in the tissues, he 
{Dr. Rosenthal of Munich} had, in conjunction with Sur- 
geon-General Professor von Angerer, devised an instrument 
called the ‘ punktograph "\} 

Punctorious (pynktd-rias), a. rare. [f. L. 
*punclort-us (in Punctorium a piercing instrument) 
+-ous.] Ilaving the quality or property of 
pricking or puncturing. So + Putnctory a. Ods. 

1819 G, Samourttr Lntomol, Conipend, 273 Sting not 
punctorions. 1661 Lovene Hést, Audi. 4 Min 432 Paine 
if punctory, is tn the membranes ; if pulsatorie in the arteries. 


Punctual (ponktizdl), a. 64.) [ad. med.J.. 
punelual-is (Grosseteste ¢1210), f. LL. presecti-s 
(w+ stem) a pricking, a point: see -aL. Cf. F. 
ponctuel (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


I. +1. Surg. a. Of the nature of a point or | 


puncture: = Puncrat 4a. a. b. Used for making 


punctures, sharp-pointed, as a cantery or other | 


surgical instrument. Oés. | 
c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurgie 271 Sum men maken punctual | 
cauterijs in be maner of a cros vpon dindinium, & pan aftir- 
ward helip it vp. 1541 R. Cortann Guydou's Quest. 
Chirurg, Piij, The fourth fcautery] is named punctuall, 
which hath the poynte sclendre and rounde, 31597 A. M. 
‘te. Guitlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 20b/: We may, in steade of 
the crooked lancet, vse our punctuall instrument. 
IT. +2. Of, pertaining to, or made by, a point 
or dot; of or belonging to punctuation. Obs. rare. | 
1609 J. Dounaxn Ornith. Aficrol. 54 Uf you finde 1wo 
Semibreefe Rests after a perfect Breefe, it shall remaine 
perfect, vnlesse punctuall Diuision come betweene. 1818 
Coxerioce in Encyel. Afetrop. (1845) 1. Introd. § 2 His days, 
months, and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the 
records of duties performed. 
b. Geom. Of or pertaining to a point: as 
punctual co-ordinates, the co-ordinates of a point. 
+3. Of the nature of or resembling a point or 


speck ; small, minnte (///, and fig,). Ods. 


PUNCTUAL. 


3605 Bacon ei. Learn. 1. iii. § 8 Many may be well 
seene in the passages of governement and policie, which 
are to secke im little and punctuall occasions. 1613. R. 
Cawnrey Jadle AdpA. (ed. 3), Punctuadl, small, or of no 
great force. 31639 Furter /éedy War in xxiv. (1647) 154 
The infinitenesse of punctual occurrences. 1667 Marron 
PM. £.vtth 23 This Farth a spot, a graine, An Atom, with 
the Firmament compar'd And all her numherd Starrs, that 
seem to rowle Spaces incomprehensible..meerly ta officiate 
light Round this opacous Earth, this punctual spot. 

+b. as sh. A minute point, a subtlety. rare. 

1610 G. FLetcner Sri. over Death xii, Let the..schools 
these punctualls Of wills, all good, or had, or neuter diss. 

ITI. +4. Bearing dircetly on the point; to the 
point, to the purpase, apposite, apt. Ods. 

1612 Bacon Charge touching Duels Wks. 1879 E. 680/2 
It is so punctual, and hath such reference and respect unto 
the received conceits. 1616 uitokar Eaug. “axvpos.. 
Puuctuadl,. short, and direct to the purpose. 1629 PRYNNF 
Ch, Bug. 39 Nothing can be more full and punctnall to our 
present conclusion. 1642 Roarrs Naaman 347 Ifa man 
would compile a story. .for the demonstration of Providence, 
could he frame a inore punctuall one t 

b. Express, direct ; explicit, definite. arch. 

1615 ‘T. Nvams Spir. Varig. 33 The sea is full of mon- 
sters,  Enoumerable and almost incredible are the relations 
of Travellers in this punctnall demonstiation. 1624 Br. 
Mountacu Gaeg. Pref, § Saint Augustine is punctuall.. 
that the severall Latine ‘Franslations in his time, could not 
be numbred., 1699 Bentiry Phad. 179 A plain and punctual 
testimony. 1862 Carivin /redh. G?, xtt. ic PIL. 169 The 
Polack King. left his Dominions shared by punctual hequest 
among his five sons. 

IV. 5. Exact in every point; precise, accurate. 
Naw rare or arch, 

1620 J. Brount /Zera Suis. 336 Vf any do not find sa 
punctual an agreement as hee expects. 1630 D)avensnt 
Creel Hrother wo H 2b, Be nimble then: and tell me punciuall 
truth, 1662 Sritincen.. Orig, Sacer. n. vi, § 8 ‘Those pre- 
dictions. have had their punctuall accomplishment. 17gz 
Suc dE. Beaumont Créfo 5, } should as soon think of dissect- 
ing a Rainbow..as of forming grave and punctual Notions 
of Deanty, 1852 Sir W. Hasurton /useuss. Philos, etc. 
436 ‘Vhe punctual accuracy of our statement. 

b. Of time or date: Exact or precise. 
rare or arch. Cf 8. 

1639 Ferree dloly War ww. ix, (1647) 183 About this time 
(though we find not the punctuall date thereof} happened 
the death of Reinoldus Fredericks. 1657 W. Morice Coes 
quasi Kowy W, 190 We doe not binde. ourselves to a pre- 
cise and punctual instant. rzro Wurattey Ch. of Ang. 
Man's Comp, § 23 As to the punctual time when the pnsture 
of knecling [at Holy Communion] first began, it is hard to 
determine. 1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XTEL. 
258 Nothing obliges the poet ilike the painter) to concen- 
trate his picture into one punctual instant of time, 

ec. Occurring at a precise point of time; exactly 
or aptly timed ; timely. rave. 

1611 Spano /fist, Gt. rit. tx. xx. (1623) 974 Sir William 
Stanley Lord Chamberlain to King Henry (by whose 
punctuall reuolt from K. Richard he had principally achiened 
the crown), 1816 Woxnsw. Ode Shauhsgiving Day i, Hail, 
orient Conqueror of gloomy Night !.. Whether thy punctual 
visitations smite The hanghty towers where monarchs 
dwell; Or [ete.]. 

d. Of or belonging to a precise place. are. 

1805 Wornsw. Prededte vin, 610 The human nature unto 
which § fele That I belonged... Was not a punctual presence, 
but a spirit Diffused through time and space. 1843 DE 
Quincey Ceylon Wks. 1859 ALL ro Whereas human nature 
has ever been prone te the superstition of focal consecrations 
..it is the usage of God to hallow such remembrances by 
removing «.all traces of their punctual identities, 3 

+6. Dealing with a matter point by point ; 
minute, detailed, circumstantial. (Often with 


mixture of sense §.) Ods. 

1628 P. Smart (été) The Vanitie and Downe-fall, of 
Svperstitiovs Popish Ceremonies,..A Sermon..containing 
not onely an Historical relation of all those severall Popish 
Ceremonies and practises.., But likewise a punctual confu- 
tation of them. ¢1645 Howxrce Lett. (1726) 40 A punctual 
relation of all the circumstances. 177z NucENT tr. /fist. 
Fr, Gerund. ww. y. 108 Having..given a punctual topogra- 
phical description of Anthony Zote’s house, 

V.. 7. (Of persons, or their actions or attributes.) 
Attentive to, or insisting upon, points or details of 
conduct; punctilious, 

a. Strictly or minutely observant of ceremony or 
convention; formal, ceremonions. Od5, or arch. 

1609 [implied in Puncruatty adv, 5]. 1618 WitHer 
Motto Nec Curo Juvenil. (1633) 560 Stand upon their 
points of honour so As if their Credit had an overthrow 
.-if in ought they misse Wherein the accomplisht Gallant 

mnctuall is. 1626 Meaorn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. % 

II, 220 Jt was one of the most punctual coronations 
since the Conquest. 1631 W. Sartonsratt Pict. Log. Dv, 
[He] gives his words such a punctuall stiffe pronunciation. 
1902 Eng. Fheophrast. 110 To have to do with a punctual, 
Ninical fop. 1925 C, Pity Vida's Art Moetry 1. (1 26) 99 So 
much on punctual niceties they stand. 1866 B. Tavtor 
Serapion Poems 344 A hard cald man of punctual face. | 

b. Strictly or minutely observant of rule, prin- 
ciple, or obligation; attentive to duty; strict, 
precise, particular, scrupulous, Now rave or arch. 
exc. as implied in 8. 

1598 [implied in Puxcruarty ade. 5). 1635, Bacon 
Afpophth, § 294 A gentleman that was punctual of his word. 
1668 Drypen Ass. Dram, Poesy 44 We are not altogether 
so punctual as the French, in observing the lawes of Comedy. 
1735 SOMRRVILLE Chase 11. 373 What these command, Those 
exechte with Speed, and punctual Care. 1879 Froupr 
Czsar iv. 37 His punctual discharge of his duties. ¥ 

@. Precise, accurate, exact, careful of details Cin 


statement or action), Oés. or arch. 


Now 


PUNCTUALIST. 


16z0 Suecton QOnir. u. i. 332 Cid Hamete, the most 
punctuall Searcher of the very moats of this true History. 
1636 PockuncTon Suuday no Sabbath (1637) 22 S. Nyssen 
is more punctuall and cleere; the Lords day (saith he) begins 
at cockcrowing. 1728 Pope Dune, Al. Seriblerus on Title 
(1743)_1. 39 #7, That accurate and punctual man of letters. 
1845 CarLyte Cromzvedl (1871) 1. 1. 190 2., The punctual 
contemporaneous Collector has named him with his pen. 

8. spec. Exactly observant of an appointed time ; 
up to time, in good time; not late. (Also of 
actions.) The prevailing current sense. 

In functual io this sense is a contextual use of 7b. 

1675 NEVILE te. Machiavelli's Marr. Belphegor Wks. 527 
He borrowed mony..but..he was not over-punctual to his 
day. 1694 Concreve Doutle Dealer v. x, Mask. Madam, 
you will be ready? Cyv. I will be punctual to the minute. 
41715 BURNET Own Tirne ut. (1766) VL. 41 He (Sir K. Godfrey] 
was a punctual man to good hours: so his servants were 
amazed when he did not come home. 1784 Cowrer Jas: 
vt.127 The undeviating and punctual sun. 1815 Jane 
Arsren Avene i, Every body was punctual, every body in 
their best looks. 1875 Mars. Raxpoten Hdd Hyacinth te 
£4, 1 do wish you would be more punctual. 

+Punctualist. Os. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-Ist.]  Oue who discusses or treats of points of 
conduct or ceremony, 

1641 Mitton CA, Gort. ui, Whs. 1853 TID. 152 Bilson hath 
decipher'd us all the galanteries of Signore and Monsignore, 
and Monsieur as circumstandally as any punctualist of 
Casteel, Naples, or Fountain Bleau could have don. 

Punctuality (pyyktiaeliti).  [f Puncrust 
+-Iry., Ch med.L. punctudlitas (Wyclif 1361); 
¥, ponctualité (1629 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

I. The quality or character of being punctual 
(in various senses), or an instauce of this. 

l. Exactness, aceuracy, precision; regularity ; 
minuteness ; preciseness ; circumstantialness. Now 
rare or arch. 

1620 SHELTON Oxiz. u. xvii, 313 ‘To recount with ail the 
punctualitie, & truth that he ysually doth, 1631 Massincer 
Empevor East tii, 1 have..With curious punctuality set 
down, ‘I'o a hair's-breadth, how low a new-stamp’d courtier 
May vail toa country gentleman, 1750 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 62 Pg, I can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of 
all the last race of wits and beauties. 1846 Trexcnt Wirac. 
¥, St. Mark, with his usual punctuality, nutes that they [the 
Gadarene swine] were ‘about two thousand’, 

+b. (with a and f/.) An instance of precision 
or accuracy ; a sinall point, a nicety, a detail. Ods. 

1661 Feit Dr, Janunond 95 His Memory, ‘twas. faithful 
to things and business, but unwillingly retaining the con- 
textnre and punctualities of words. 1701 Grew Cos. Sacra 
iv. iL rgo Which Punctualities. did not so much conduce to 
preserve the Text. 1714 Mas. Mantey dav. Rivella 12 
She understands good Breeding toa Punctuality, 21734 
Nortu Axamt, ut viii. § 44, | kept no Journal... Therefore 
tam sensible that many Punctualities are here wanting. 

2. Formality, ceremoniousness; formal style: = 
Puscrintio 5b. Obs. or arch, 

3629 Massincer Picture u. ii, ‘Fle state were miserable if 
the Court had none Of her owne breede.. With forme and 
punctuallity to receiue Stranger Eimbassadours. 1742 
Akenstpn Let, to Dyson Poems (1845) 15 ‘Those precise- 
nesses of form and punctuality, 1755 Jounson Let. fo 2. 
Langton 6 May in Bosweél, Vour own elegance of manners, 
and punctuality of complaisance. 

tb. (with £2.) = Purctitio 5. Obs. 

264t Eantu Mons. tr. Biondi*s Cioid Warres w. 88 All 
punctuallities are vaine if unusefull, and foolish if harmful, 
17st Jouxson Rambler No, 112 Px He that too long 
observes nice punctualities, 

3. Precise observance of rule or obligation; 
strictness in the performance of duty; scrupulons- 
ness, Now rare or arch. 

1640 Howe. Dedona's Gr. 169 Those that.. hereafter 
should serve other Princes with that punctualityas Sophronio 
had done. 1689 D. Granvitte in Surtees Mesc. (1858) 95, | 
did faithfully, and with as much punctuality as } was able, 
discharge those trusts. 1748 Asson’s Voy. mt. x. 406 The 
resolution of the English at the fire, and their trustiness and 
punctuality elsewhere, was the general subject of conversa- 
tion. 1863 A. Bromrteto Afem. Bp. Blomfield 11. ix. 185 
Scrupulaus punctuality in all his engagements, 

b. (with g/.) An instance of strictness in con- 
duct ; a point of duty or right. Now rave or Ods. 

1639 Lo. Dicsv, etc. Lett, conc. Relig. (1651) 74 There 
were sO many circumstances that might tempt and lead 
them from the exact punctualities of a sincere conveyer. 
1750 Jounson Rambler No. 70 ® 5 Ready to exact the 
utmost punctualities of right, and to consider every man that 
fails in any part of his duty, as without conscience. 1858 
i. Martineau Stud. Chr. 131 What..must have been the 
eelings of the Hebrew, when told that all his punctunaiities 
had been thrown away? 

4. Exact observance of an appointed time; the 
fact or habit of being in good time. (The prevail- 
ing current sense.) 

1777 Suertoan Sch. Scand. w. iii, Foseph. O, madam, 
punctuality is a species of constancy—a very unfashionable 
custom among ladies. 1849-so W. Irvine Mahomet viii. 
(1853) 29 ‘The troops..summoned, ,arrived at the appointed 
time with a punctuality recorded by the Arabian chroniclers 
as miraculous, 1880 Miss Braopon Fust as J av xiv, She 
is always a pattern of punctuality, ¢ 

5. The character ofa geometrical point ; the fact 
of having position but no magnitnde. zave—". 

1881 G. S. Hatr Geran Cult. 230 The very possibility of 
unspaciality or punctuality must be inferred as negative 
instances from indeterminate extension and movement. 

Il. 6. pi. Particulars or characteristics of 


punctuation. PONCE-HSE, 
1825 Lawn Let, olf Gentlent, Wks. 1870 V11. 306 He must 
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be a thorongh master of vernacutar orthography, with an 
insight into the accentualities and punctualities of modern 
Saxon, or English. 

Punctually (ponktivali), adv. 
+-ty 4%.) Ina punctual manner. 

+1. By oras by pricking; in the way of puncture, 

or ( fig.) of compunction. Os, rare. 
, 1631 R. Botton Com. AG. Conse. 134 ‘They were pricked 
in their heart’. .%axg. The word in the originall signifieth 
to vexe, rent, and wound punctually. 1647 Trarp Corn. 
elets it. 37 Punctually pricked and pierced, 

+2. To the Hee directly ; explicitly, expressly ; 
definitely, with direct aim, point-blank. Oés. 

Quot. 1570 appears to belong here. 

1570 Br. Lestey Let. 15 Jan, in Robertson Hist, Scot, App. 
67 For the retiring of her forces puntyvally for lack of aid. 
s615 Byrtetn E-rfos. Colos. ii, 19 It is a most happy 
ability to speak punctually, directly to the point. 1638 
Rovse Hear. Univ, x. (1702) 152 Christ our Master punctu- 
ally and expressly doth call for excellent Fruits of his 
Desciples. 1657 Hawke Aviiing és Al, Pref. This pestilent 
and eae Libel, which punctually leveleth at the ruin 
and fate of his Highness, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 
xii. 68 Shooting punctually, Levill by a dispart 206, Paces. 

3. Precisely, exactly, accurately, in every point 
or detail. Ods. or arch. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. viii, 450 
A kinde of writing with small stones, by meanes whereof, 
they Icarne punctually the words they desire to know by 
heart. 1678 Cuowortn /uteld, Syst. t. iv. § 14. 240 The 
Question is so punctually stated..that there is no possibility 
of any subterfuge left, 2738 Biren J/iton App., M.'s Wks. 
1. 69 Wad the Memorandum been punctually dated. 1887 
STEVENSON Dds. which influenced me Wks. 1895 111.284 To 
understand that he is not punctually right, nor those from 
whom he differs absolutely wrong. 

+4. Point by point; in detail; minutely, cir- 
cunstantially. (Often with mixture of sense 3.) 

1620 E. Biounr Hore Suds. 633, [ should now punctually 
search the seuerall Authors, and Innenters of Lawes, 
atuongst different Nations..but that would bee too long. 
1649 Mitton £ikon. xx, This Chapter cannot punctually 
be answer'd without more repetitions than now canbe 
excusable, 1679 Mist. Fetzer 31 Vhe Papal Brief being 
read, and Jetzer Examined punctually of all his Confession, 
a17gt Cuatkcey Ws, (1766) 26 He told me this Dream so 
punctually. A ae 

5, With careful attention to, or insistence upon, 
points or details of conduct ; with strict observance 
of rnle or obligation; strictly, scrnpulously, care- 
fully, punctiliously, Now rare exc. as in 6, 

1598 Barret Teor. Warres w. i. 117 The other officers 
will more punctuallie performe their dutie. 1609 Oversury 
St. France (1626) 28 No men stand more punctually vpon 
their Honours in matterof Valour. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
IL. xii. 252 ‘he people .. dealt very fairly and punctually 
with us in all their agreements and bargains, 1820 SovTney 
Wesley 11. 538 Never was resolution more punctually 
observed, 1859 Lewin Jazvas, Brit. 78 Cesar. found ..that 
his orders for preparations had been punctually obeyed. 

6. With strict observance of the appointed time; 


at the precise time. (Now the prevailing sense.) 

In the early quots, contextual, the sense being really 3 or 5. 

1647 CLARENOON fist. Ned. 1. § 161 All those. .who were 
sent for, appeared punctually at the bour that was assigned 
them, 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 54 The Heavenly Bodies 
.- punctually come about in the same Periods to the 
hundredth partofa Minute. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. 
ii. (1845) 1. 18 [He] sends them up pone the time, 
1896 Sia J. Ricpy in Law Vimes Rep. UXXVML 6124/2 If 
the instalments were not punctually paid, the building society 
would come down on the property. Jod. You can't expect 
the trains to arrive punctually on Christmas Eve. 

Punctualness. Now rare. [f as prec+ 
-NESS.] = PuncruaLity (in quots., in senses 1, 3). 

1620 SHELTON Quix. u. xiviii. 318 That you may see the 

uunctualnesse and good maners of my Husband. 16sa 

.Smitn Sed. Disc. vi. viii. (1822) 265, 1 will not here dis- 
pute the punctualness of these traditions, though I doubt 
not but the main scope of them is true. 1690 Maatnoroucu 
in Wolseley Lé/e (1894) II. 165 Nobody..shall with more 
punciuallness observe them [orders], 1711 Fetton Ox 
Classics (1718) 94 The most Literal Translation of the 
Scriptures..is generally the best; and the sante Punctual- 
ness which debaseth other Writings, preserveth the Spirit 
and Majesty of the Sacred Text. 

+Punctuary, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late or 
med.L, punctudrius, f. punctu-s pointing, point 

+ -ARY.] Depending upon the Masoretic or other 
pointing of the Hebrew text of Scripture. 

(ts7s Sixtus Senensts Bidlioth. Sancta 1, 168/12 Zreyna- 
aiey, sine Punctuaria exponendi Methodus} 1657 W. 
Morice Cana guasi Kow7y u, 129, | perceive Sixtus Senensis 
..was deceived, when telling us of a Stygmaticat or punc- 
tuary interpretation of Scripture, he addes, that it is peculiar 
to the Hebrews. ; 

Punctuate (ponktise't), v. [f med.L. 
punctudre (Du Cange) to prick, point, appoint, 
etc., whence It. puntuare, F. ponctuer (¢ 1500), 
f. L, punelu-s (u-stem) pointing, point.] 

41. trans. (?)To point ont, nole. Obs. rare—!. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett, w. ix. (vol. 1) 331 You 
haue set such a luster upon that great City, and haue 
punctuated vnto me so many remarkeable things, and nouel- 
ties thereof, in the Letter you pleased to send me, 

2. Nat. Hist. To mark with points or dots, 
esp. with small depressions resembling punctures. 
(? Usnally in pa. pple.: see also PunctuaTeED 1, and 
Ponctate, -ED.) rare. 

(7) 1818 R, P. Kyicur Symbolic Lang. (1876) 105 A large 
white flower, the base and centre of which is.. punctuated 
on the top with little. .cavities, in which the seeds grow. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


3. To insert the stops or punctnation-marks in (a 
sentence, etc.); to mark or divide with points or 
stops. Formerly ¢o poitt (Point v.1 3). Also aédsol. 

3818 Toop, To Punetucte, to distinguish by pointing, 1841 
[see Puncruatep 2}. 1848 IVhere to Bie and Why 3 Some 
men paniciiate according to vague ideas of sense fetc.]. 
1884 P. Aucaroyce How fo Punctuate 52 Aji rhetorical 

uestions are not thus punctuated. agoa De Vinne Correct 

‘onipos. 246 A Euowlenge of grammar is of great value in 
enabling a compositor to punctuate properly. és 
F oe + (2) To put a ‘period’ or stop to; t 
interrupt so as to bring to a close (obs.). (4) To 
interrupt at intervals (as a speech) by exclama- 
tions, etc.; to intersperse or ‘dot’ with. 

1833 Coreripce Tadle-t. 29 June, Iam glad you have 
come in to punctuate my discourse, which I fear has gone 
on for an hour without any stop at all. 1882 Standard 
17 Mar, 3’: That speech [Mr. Forster's] was.. punctuated 
throughout with cries of ‘Release the suspecis‘, 1892 
ZaNGwitt Bow Mystery 111 Mr. Gladstone's speech was an 
expansion of his posteard, punctuated by cheers. 1901 
Scotsman 29 Oct.o/4 The Miramar links are long and well 
punctuated with difficult hazards. 

4. ‘To give point to; to emphasize, accentuate. 

1883 Tatmace in Chr. Globe 8290/2 Telling the Custom 
House officer, ‘There is nothing in that trunk but wearing 
apparel ', and putting a 5 dol. gold piece in his hand to 
punctuate the statement. 1898 Vaz. Nev. Dec. 501 To 
punctuate his perjury he added this remark. 

Pu'nctuate, a. Nat, Hist. = next, 1. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Punctuated, //.¢. [f. prec. vb. +-ED1.] 

1, Marked with, or composed of, dots; dotted: 
= Punctate1, (Chiefly Nat. //ist. and fath.) 

1818 (see Puncruate v 2]. 1841-34 J. Fores tr. Lacn- 
nec's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 1. i. 393 The pleura in the state of 
acute inflammation presents a punctuated redness. 1893 
Tuckey Amphioxus 173 The mesablastic somite boundaries 
indicated with punctuated lines. i 

2. Having the punctuation marks or stops anes. 

1841 Penny Cyel. XIX. 128/21 It must not supposed 
that those (stops] which are usually inserted even in well 
punctuated books are sufficient [as a guide to reading]. 


|| Punctuatim (ponktiaéZ tim), adv. [mod. 
L., £ punctz-s point, after verbatim, Lteratin.] 
a. ‘Point for point’; with exact agreement in every 
point or detail ; b. with exact correspondence of 


punctuation. 

1623 T. Powe Attourn, Acad. 166 The Original must. . be 
so exactly set downe and drawn, that all the following 
Processe and proceeding, may be tyed to agree with it 
punctuatim, 1890 Cent, Dict. s.v.. Verbatim, literatiny, et 
punctuation, word for word, letter for letter, and point for 


Punctuation (pzyktiez!fon). [ad. med.L. 
punctuation-em, n. of action from punctudre to 
Puncruate. Ch F. ponetuation (1540 in Hatz.-D.).] 

+1. The pointing of the psalms; the pause at the 


mediation. Ods. rare. 

1539 in Archacologia XLVMI1. 56 Your dyvyne seruice 
to be treateably song..with good pause and punctuation. 
1782 Bursev //ist. Adus. 11, x8 note, The punctuation of the 
Psatms in the English Psalter, where a colon is constantly 
placed in the middle of a verse,..expresses this Afediatio, 
or breath-place. P 4 

2. The insertion of the vowel (and other) points 
in writing Hebrew and other Semitic langnages (or 
those using 2 Semitic alphabet); the system of 


such points; = Potntine v7, 56,1 2b, 

1689 Br, Wattos Cousid, Considered 230 The punctuation 
of the Hebrew Text was an invention of the Masorites. 
Lbid, 272 1838 Penny Cycl. XM. 93/1 It is now generally 
considered, .that the whole system of punctuation was first 
introduced by the Masorites. 1870 J. F, Smit £zeadd's 
Heb. Gram. 37 There was formed gradually in the 
Massoretic schools..a set of reading signs..the so-called 
punctuation, 1880 Encyct, Brit. (ed, 9) XI. 600/1 A means 
of preserving not merely the consonants of this text but the 
exact punctuation and intonation of the synagogue. _ 

3. The practice, art, method, or system of insert- 
ing points or ‘stops’ to aid the sense, in writing or 
printing ; division of written or printed matter into 
sentences, clauses, etc. by means of points or stops. 


‘The ordinary sense. 

1661 Bovie Style of Seripi. Pref. (1675) 13 That there pass 
no mistakes of the punctuation, For..if the stops be 
omitted, or misplaced, it doés..oftentimes quite spoil the 
sense. 177% Luckomee éfist. Prind. 263 ‘The expectation 
of a settied Punctuation is in vain, since no rules of pre- 
vailing authority have been yet established. 1824 L, Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 389 Punctuation isa modern art. The 
ancients were entirely unacquainted with the use of our 
commas, colons, &c. 1879 Farrar St. Paul Vi. 248 vole, 
On the punctuation of this. .verse [Rom. ix. 5] a great con- 
troversy has arisen, 1895 W, A. Copincer Trans, Bibitog7. 
Soc. U1. ii. 123 Asto punctuation. the Lactanéixs, printed at 
Subiaco in 146s, has a full point, colon, and note of interro- 
gation. ene 

b. éransf. Observance, in reading or speaking, 
of the pauses, as indicated by the points or stops. 

3807 Rowinson Archzol. Greca Vv. xvi 489 They were 
enjoined to pay the most scrupulous attention to punctua- 
tion... They cen read the Fables of Alsop, 1863 Mrss 
Lrappon ¥. AMarchmon? U1. ii, 25 The g woman's talk 
..rambled on in an unintermitting stream, unbroken by 
much punctuation, i 

+4. The action (or result) of marking by 
pricking or puncturing. Oés. rare. 

1797 G. Forster Vay. round World 1, 390 he punctuas 
tion which the natives call tattow. 


, point. 


PUNCTUATIONIST. 


5. Nat. Hist. = Puncratton 2. 

1866 E. C. Rve Brit. Beetles 107 The elytra exhibit very 
coarse punctuation, ; 

6. atirib., as (sense 3) punctuation mark, 

1860 Prescorr Elect. Telegr. 88 Forty-one indications, 
corresponding to the letters in the alpbabet, the numerals, 
and punctuntion-marks, PE 

Hence Punctua‘tionist, one who practises, 
studies, or treats of punctaation (sense 3). 

1871 Karte Philol, Eng. Tongue xii. 553 The tine..may 
end in the middle of a phrase where the most lavish punctna- 
tionist could not bestow acomma, 

Punctuative (payktimetiv), @ [f. as 
PUNCTUATE ¥. +-1VE: see -ATIVE.] Of, pertaining 
to, or serving for punerugien (sense 3). 

1855 J. Rusu Philos. 2Tunt, Voice vill. (ed. 4) 154 The 
nature, or, if [ may so call it, the punctualive intonation of 
this feeble cadence is such, that the ear allows a speaker 
either to pause after it, or to proceed in his discourse. 1874 
M. Contuins Yransmigr. IL. it, 45 The note of interrogation is 
unknown in their punctuative system. 1883 Q. A’ew. Jan. 
187 The puncinative particles [in Corean], giving in words 
the force of the comma, the colon, and the period, 

Punctuator (panktizje'tor), [a. med.L. 
puncludlor, agent-n. £ punctudre to PUNCTUATE.]} 
One who punciuates, 

l. Heb. Gram. = Puncrator, 

1659 Br. Watton Consia. Consiicred 255 The word. being 
withont points was ambiguons, or capable of two significa. 
tions, of which the one was followed by the translator, the 
other hy the punctnators, 1880 W. Ronertson Smiru in 
Encycl. Brit. X1, 600/1 (Hebrew Lang.) The work of the 
plinctuators was perhaps completed in the 7th century. 

2. One who inserts the points or stops in writing 
or printing. 

1846 Worcester, Puitctuator, one who punctuates; 
punctuist. S. Phelps. 31885 Sat. Rev. 30 May 713/2 The 
dy veneers punctuator of the 7¥imes, ; 
+Puwnetuist. Ods. rare. [f. L. paactu-s point- 
ing +-IST.] = prec. 

1836 Saat, Punctuist, one skilled in punctuation, 1853 
J.Owes (of Thrussington) Com. /fedr. App. 372 To connect 
‘forty years‘ with ‘grieved ', was the work uf the Punctuists, 
and this mistake the Apostle corrected. : 

Punctulate (panktizle:), a. Nat. Hist, [nd. 
mod.L, prnctulat-ts, f. punciulune (sce PUNCTULE), 
after punctum, punctat-us.] Marked or studded 
with punctules; minutely punctate. 

1847 Haroy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 5. 237 
Thorax quadrate, disk punctnlate. 1870 Hooker Sind, 
Flora 309 Fruit black, punctulate. 

Puwnetulated (-citéd), pia. [fas prec. + 
ED.) ta. Consisting of small points or dots; 
dotted. Obs. b. Nat. Hist., etc. = prec. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xxxi, 280 A perpetual 
Portieus, noted with three Lines, of which the middle is 
punctulated or made by points. id, 281 ‘The middle line, 
viz. that which is punctulated drawn through the midst of 
this walk, @1728 Woonwarp Wat. Hist. Fossils (1729) 1. 
140 The Basis of this [stone] is flat and striated, the Ridges 
between the Striz: being punctulated. 1847 Harpy in Poe, 
Berw. Nat, Club 11, No. 5. 242 Elytra..thickly, finely, and 
distinctly punctulated. F p 

Punctulation (payktivleifon). Mat. Hist, 
etc. [f. mod.L. pusctuddt-us after prec. ppl. adj. + 
-ATI0N.] The condition of being punctulate; 
minute pnnetation ; also cover. a number or mass 
of punctules. 

1801 Herscuet in PAM. Trans. XCI. 292 The..darker 
coloured places in the punctulations. 1847 Harpy in Proc, 
Berw, Nat, Cinb VW. No. 5. 244 “The..less opacity of the 
elytra and abdomen, and the deeper and wider punctula- 
tion of the latter, 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder vii. 119 
Glossy scales..ornamented with a very minute punctulation, 

Punctule (panktivl). Also in Lat. form 
punctulum (panktivlim), pl. -a. [ad. L. 
punctul-um, dim, of punctum point.] A small 
point; Vat. /fist., etc., a small punctum, 

1640 Witkins New Planet 1. (1684) 82 What is this unto 
the vast frame of the whole Vniverse, but punctulunr, such 
an insensible Point? 1837 WHewetr Hist, dnduct. Sc. 1. v. iii. 
4os And what is the earth and the ambient air with respect to 
tbe immensity of the universe? It is a point, a punctule. 

| Punctum (pyynktdm). Pl. puncta, [L. 
‘point’, orig. neuter of puyzctus, pa. pple. of 
pungére to prick: cf. Potnt sb.1] 

+1. A point, in varions figurative senses, Ods. 
64590 GREENE Fr, Bacon ix. 33 Mongst the quadrupli- 
citie Of elementall essence, Terra is but thought To be a 
dunclume squared to the rest. a@1619 Fotuersy Acheom, 
un. ix. § 4 (1622) 298 God is that Puncium,..from whom, 
euecy Creature. pee ee ae oa vnto whom, they bee 
destinated. @1679 T. Goopwin Knowl. God wv, The 
punctum of which [assertion] lies in this, that in our Christ, 
God and man are become one person. 1683 Kennett tr. 
Evrasm, on Joy 95 Which sentence is a Species of discrete 
Quantity, that has no permanent pusncfurs, 

+2. A (geometrical) point: = Point sd.1 A, 18, 
, 1628 Fertuam Resolves u, xxii, Like a Piramide, lessen- 
ing it selfe by degrees, till it grows at last to a punctum, to 
a nothing. 1735 H. Watrote Let. to R. West 9 Nova 
They plod on in the same eternal round, with their whole 
view confined to a punctum, cujus nulla est pars, 

b. A mere point of time, an instant: = Point 

S61 A.7. Obs. 

, 1682 Bovie 2d Pi. Cont. New Exp. v. viii, I cast a flie 
into it, which died in one punctum of time, 

+8. A chief or main point (see Pornr 54.1 A. 5), 
as opposed to punctilia (PUNCTILIO 4). Obs. 

Vo. VII. 
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( 165: Biccs Mew Disp. Pref. 2 Though not the Punctilio’s, 
| yet the Puncta’s the full points, 

4. Nat. Hist. and Path. A minute rounded mark 
or visible object; a speck, dot; a minute rounded 
spot of colour, or of elevation or depression (esp. 
the latter), upon a surface: = Porn s4.1 A. 2, 

1665 Nrepuam Jed. Aledicinzg 195 The least Creature that 
we can see without the help of Art, isa Mite, it resembling 
a Jittle white Jescéune or Point. 1808 Afed. Frnl. XX. 164 
The oe panes of the petals and capsules afford this 
essential oil, 1826 Kinny & Se. Entomol. U1. xxxi. 243 In 
many of the hawkmoths.. it [the skin of the pupa] is covered 
with impressed puncta. 1899 Adtbuée’s Syst. Afed. VILL. 
478 These papules ..often disclose a central punctum. 

b. Lunclum lachrymale, pi. puncta lachrymalia 
(also dachrymal punctiun, or simply punctim), the 
minute orifice of each of the two lachrymal canals 
at the corner of the eye, Punctiune saliens (cf. 
SALtent a. 3), the first trace of the heart in an 
embryo, appearing as a pulsating point or speck. 
or the origin of the latter cf. Aristotle 77st, Aninr vt, 
lil, robro b€ 16 onuetov m8 wat xeverrat. 

[1651 Harvey De Generat, Animalinm 49 Apparel punc- 
tum sanguinenm saliens, quod jam movetur iait Aristoteles).] 

1693 tr. Béancand's Phys. Dret.(ed. 2), Lachrymale price 
funr, an Hole made in the Bone of the Nose, by which the 
Matter that makes Tears, passes to the Nostrils, /ér. s. Vey 
In the growth of an Egg yon see a little Speck or Clond,.. 
which growing gradually thicker, acquires a kind of slimy 
Matter, in the middle whereof you see first this Punctiune 
Ssaiiens (a little Speck that seems to leap}. 1780 Brizarp 
in fil Trans, UXX. 243 The steel pipe was passed into 
the inferior puncium, 1812 Zi. Rev. July 169 ‘To discover 
the origin of the punctum sadiens in the incubated egg. 

5. In medixval music. a. (See quots.) 

[1879 Hetmoar Péa‘nsong 8 The Point (Punctnm), having 
the value of a short note (/.¢.a Semibreve).] 1901 H. I. 
Woorpripcr Oxf fist. Mus 1.116 The punctim or old 
grave accent, which signified a descending note, and the 
virea or old acute accent, which was used when the note 
ascended...The z/rga became the Joga. and the prnctiant 
the Jrevis..of Discant. 1905 Grau, Plainsoug 12 There 
are three forms of the single note: the square note or 
punctum, the tailed note, or virga, and the diamond. 

b. A kind of inflexion used in singing collects, ete. 

1853 Dae tr. Baldeschi's Kom. Rite 304 When the 
Prayer concludes with Qué vies or Oud fecum?, the Punctum 
only is used, as above in Spiritus Sancte Deus. ; 

+ Punctuossity. Obs. rarve—. [f. as if from 
a L. *punctud-sus or Eng. *punctnous (cf. Sp. 
Ptattuoso) + -\TY.] = PUNCTUALITY 1. 

1733 Shelton's Qurx. VV. vi. 43 (Dublin ed.) To recount 
with all the Punctnosity [edd. 1620, 1652, etc., punctualitie s 
Sp. puntualidad)and ‘Truth that he usually doth, 

Puncturation (poyktitiréifan). [n. of action 
f, PUNCTURE v,: see -ATION.J 

1. The action or operation of puncturing; in 
quot. 1733 in reference to a pricking sensation. 

1733 Cueyne Eng. Malady u. viii. § 5 (1734) 197 Mead- 
achs either behind or over the Eyes, ike a Puncturation, 
1876 Clin, Soc. Trans. 1X. 167 Mr. Squire, in place of the 
puncturation of Volckmann. . prefers to scarify the skin with 
a linear parallel incisions, — - 

. Wat. Hist. The condition of being punctured, 
pitted, or dotted; = Puncration 2, Puncrvus- 
TION 5. 1890 in Cent. Dici, 

Puncture (ponktiti), sd. [ad. L. punctira 


prick, puncture (Celsus), £ pruct-, ppl. stem of 


pungére to prick : see -URE.] 

1. An act, or the action, of pricking; a prick; 
perforation with a sharp-pointed instrument or 
object; in recent use sec. an accidental perfora- 
tion of a pneumatic Lire, as of a bicycle. 

€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 16 If pat he be woundid in pe 
heed eiper have ony puncture ofony senewe. 1601? Marston 
Pasguil & Kath, wi. 98 ‘The pressure of my haires, or the 
puncture of my heart, stands at the seruice of your sollide 

erfections. 1646 Sir T. Buowne ?’sesad. Ep. u. iti, 75 The 

adstone of Laurentins Guascus, wherewith. .whatsoever 
needles .. were touched, the wounds and punctures made 
thereby, were never felt. 1765 Chvon. in Aun, Reg.1s7 The 
king of Denmark,. ‘afilicted with a dropsical disorder, under- 
went..the operation of the puncture. 1846 Lanoor Jag. 
Coaz. Ser, v. xxiii, A slight puncture will let ont all the 
wind iv the bladders, 1872 Yeats Teck. éfist. Commi. 153 
The galls were the produce of the puncture of an insect. 
1893 Cycling 28 Jan. 48/3 The specially thick outer cover 
Hee es burst or puncture practically impossible. 

b. fig. A ‘pricking’. 

1660 JER. Tavtor Worthy Communi. i ii. 132 Although 
he feels no sensual punctnres and natural sharpnesses of 
desire, 1780 S, J. Pratt Lyzna Cordbeté (ed. 4) UL. 114 
Henry felt the puncture of a want which even Emma could 
not accommodate, Sed peer P 

+e. A sensation of pricking ; apricking pain. Ods. 

1709 Strrte Zatler No. 36 ? 4 Our Africanus lives in 
the continual Puncture of aching Bonesand poisoned Juices. 

2. A mark, hole, or wound made by pricking. 

1565 J. Hare tr. Lanfranc's Cirure. 4 If there be any 
Puncture in the sinewes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. 
xii. 251 The female Aspe bath fonre, but the male two teeth, 
whereby it left this impression, or donble puncture behinde it. 
1777 G. Forster Vay. round World 1. 391 His corpulence, 
his colour, and his punctures [tattoo-marks], .were very dis- 
tinguishing marks of his rank, 1821 Craicin Lect. Drawing 
vii. 398 Making new scratches or punctures with the etching- 
needle, 1896 Daily News 27 June 8/4 The cyclist wrest. 
ling witb a componnd puncture and a refractory lamp. 

tb. Sot. A prickly point on a surface. Oés. 
1776 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 385 Scaérum, 
} rongh,covered with rigid Punctures raised above the Surface. 


| 


PUNDIGRION. 


e. Zool. A minute rounded pit or depression in 
a surface, as if made by pricking: cf. Pusctus 4, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+3. The pricking part, the point. Ods. rare", 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 17/2 \ hollowe 
knife... he puncture or poyncte of the same. 

4, attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in reference to 
pneumatic tires, or to survery). 

1893 Cycling 15 July 445/3 The Puncture-Proof Pneumatic 
Company's trade-mark, 76d, 4438/2 By all means have 
puncture proof tubes. 1896 Adé/utt's Syst. Med. 1. 160 
The study of puncture pyreaia (ie. pyrexia produced by 
puneture of certain portions of the cerebral cortex]. 1904 
Brit. Med. Frat. 20 Aug. 377 Vhe puncture needle is then 
passed through the skin. 1907 Daily Chron. 12 Oct. 9/4 
As an outcome of the plethora of cheap tyres attention has 
been 1e-directed towards puncture-pieventing devices. 

Ilence Punctureless a. free from punctures ; 
that cannot be punctured. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Puncturetess, in entom., without punc- 
tures; smooth. 1896 Colwsndus Ohio) Dispatch 7 May 7/5 
Ie rides a peculiar wheel with punctureless tyre. 

Puneture,~. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. fans, To subject to puncture; to pierce with 
a sharp point; to prick; to perforate: esp, in 
Surgery. Also said of the instrument. 

1699 Gartu Disfens. v. 350 With that he drew a lancet 
in his rage, To puncture the still supplicating sage. 1793 
Wrepvon (2+) On puncturing the bladder, 1807-26 3S. 
Coorrr First Lines Surg. iced. 5) 112 When a large artery 
is unly punctured, and not completely cut throngh. 1896 
Daily News 4 Dec. 2,1, 1 punctured the tire within one 
mile of the start. 

b. sfec. To mark (the skin) with punctures ; to 
tattoo. 

3784 Cook's Voy. I. ix. 276 They. differ in being of a darker 
colour, with a fiercer aspect, and differently punetured. 1848 
Lytion Maro? v1. vi, His bare, brawny throat was punctured 
with sundry devices. 1859 J.C. Curtis /fést. Ane. (1374) 5 
All the Britons punctured their bodies, 

G. Nat. Hist. To mark with spots or dots 
resembling punctures : chietly in fa. pple. 

1847 [see puncturing below], 1860 ILaRiwic Sea + 
Wond. vi. 82 The Narwal..is of a grey-white colour, punc- 
tured with many white spots. 

d. fig. To ‘prick’. 

1896 Nation (N.Y) 25 June 497/2 A few of the fallacies... 
which Prof. Nicholson punctures. 1908 //iébert Fond, Apr. 
633 [He] may..tonch [him].. with satire and even puncture 
him with epithet, 

2. To make (a hole, etc.) by pricking. 

1831, 1865 [see Puncturno 2). 1875 Bexxetr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 701 If a hole is punctured by a fine needle in 
the bladder, 

3. pass, and rutr. or absol. To get a puncture: 
said of a pneumatic tire, or ¢rans/. of the cycle or 
tider. collog. 

1893 Cycling 15 Apr. 226/3 It was agreed that whoever 
piinetnred stood drinks round. /4/d, 1 July gor I'm pune- 
tured ! Have you gota repairing outfit? 1896 fh estur, Gaz. 
24 Apr. 3/2 During the last few years I have only punctured 
twice on the road. c 

Hence Pu'neturing v4/. 56. (in quot., marking 


as with punctures, punctation), and AdZ. a. 

1847 Ilarov in (roc. Berw. Nat, Cénd (1, No. 5. 233 
Vatiable..in the more or less frequent puncturing of the 
thorax, 1898 éthutt's Syst, Med, Ve 385 Keeping up a 
little pressure on the wound after the puncturing instrument 
has been withdrawn. - 

Punctured (pz'nktitiid), pf7. a. [f. prec] 

1. Pricked, pierced, perforated. Also fg. 

1672 R, Veet Nei Court Songs 6 In vain the Surgeon 
does apply Soft Balsom to a punctur'd Heart. 1797 ABEr- 
netuv Surg. §& Phys. Ess. tt. o7 One of the punctured 
places ulcerated, 1896 Writs MWiceds Chance ix. 62 Just 
then the other man in brown appeared .. wheeling his 
punctured machine, 1898 Buar Lreycle Repairing ix. 135 
Yo fix a burst casing and a punctured tire. 

2. Made by puncturing ; composed of punctures. 

cha aes S. Cooren First Lincs Surg. (ed. 5) 401 A punc- 
tured wound, penetrating the side of the cesophagns. 183 
Brewster Nat, Magic iil, (1833) 43 The punctured pattern 
usually wotked..round the edges of that garment [a shroud], 
1865 Kinestey /ferew. i. note, William of Malmesbury, 
sub anno 1066..says that the English ‘adorned their skins 
with punctured designs’. 1908 Athenxunt 24 Oct. 516/3 
The ornamentation of these beakers consists of small punc- 
tured dots arranged in parallel lines. i 

3. Nat. Hist. Marked with dots resembling 
punctures; punctate. 1860 [see Puncrure », 1c). 

Pund, Pundar, obs. ff. Poinn, Poixper. 

Pund,e, -age, obs. or dial. ff, Pounn, -aGE. 

Punder, obs. f. Ponprr, PounpER, 

Pundfald, obs. Sc. form of Pixrotp. 

+Pundelan. Sc. Obs. rare. Derivation and 
sense unknown: app. some kind of strong place. 

1375 Barsovur Bruce iu. 59. Sekyrly now may 3e se 
Be tane the starkest pundelan, That ewyr gour lyff-tyme 3¢ 
saw tane, ; 

+ Pundi‘grion. 0s. rare. [app. related, either 
as carlier form or dcrivative, to Pun sd.1,q.v.J A 
pun, a quibble. 

1676 R. L'Estrance Counsellor Manners Last iG 
xvi. (2710) 23 Quibble, pun, punnet, pundigrion, of whic 


fifteen will not make up one single jest. [Ch © eee 
W. Buunpete in* Cavatier’s Note Book" (1880) 185 Quibble, 

un, punnet, pundigrion...1 find these words ia ‘ounsellor 
Bindners! fast legacy, printed 1676.) 1822 SoutnEy Onniana 
1.103 Many. .will iose their friend rather than their jest, or 
their quibble, pun, punnet or pundigrion. 1820 — Wesley 1. 
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PUNDIT. 


493 Thomas Adams had as honest a love of quips, quirks, | 
jus, punnets, and pundigrions as Fuller the Worthy himself. 

| Pundit (pondit), Also 7 pendet, 8 pundeet, 

9 pundet, pandit. [a. Hindi pandzt :—Skr. 
pandita learned, skilled; as sb.,a learned man, So 
Py. pandito, podito (16-17th c.), F. pandit, formerly 
pandite, -decte.] A learned Hindu; one versed in 
Sanskrit and in the philosophy, religion, and juris- 
prudence of India. 

The Pratt of the Supreme Court (in India) was a 
Ilindu Law-Officer, whose duty it was to advise the English 
Judges when needful on questions of Hindu Law. The 
office became extinct on the constitution of the ‘High Court’ 
in 1862. In Anglo-lndian use, pundit is applied also to a 
native Indian, trained in the use of instruments, and em- 
ployed to survey regions beyond the Lritish frontier and 
inaccessible to Europeans, ‘The /?xsd¢it who brought so 
much fame un the tide was the late Nain Singh, C.S,1.'(Vule) 

1672 HH. O, tr, Conta. Bernier's Enip, Alogol i. 159 Their 
first study is of the Hanscrit, which, is a Language..not 
known but by the Pendets, 1698 Paver Ace. J, Judia & P3146 
Ento Places of Trust and Authority he puts only Brachmins, 
or their Substitnies, viz. Pundits .. for Physicians. 1783 
Justamonp tr. Raynad’s list. Indies 1. 69 ‘Yhe Pundits or 
firamin lawyers, still speak the original language in which 
these ordinances were composed. 1792 ‘T. Mavaice Jad. 
ntig. 1. Pref. 27 In an ancient Shaster .. translated by 
Colonel) Duw’s pundeet. 1837 Miss Matttann Jett. fi. 
Madras (1843) 86 Then there is the Pundit, or principal 
llindoo law expounder—a Bramin. 1862 Max MULLER Chips 
(2830) 1, v. r1g All our great Sanskrit Scholars..used to 
work... with a Pandit at each elbow, instead of the grammar 
and dictionary. 

b. ¢ransf. A learned expert or teacher. (cof/og. 
and Aamorous.) 

1816 ‘Quiz' Grand Master wt. 73 For English pundets 
condescend Th’ observatory to ascend. 1862 Saz. Aev. 
15 Mar.296 A point upon which the doctors of etiquetteand 
the pundits of refinement will differ. 1896 Saintsuury ///s¢, 
19th Cent, Lit, v. 213 Hallam..an honoured pundit and 
champion of the Whig party. 

Hence Punditly a/v. (wotce-wd.), in the manner 
ofa pundit, in a learned way; Purnditship, the 
position or office of a pundit; llindn scholarship. 

1868 G. Stevnexs Aunic Mon. 1. 94 Also punditly, theo- 
retically, bya careful comparison of all the Staverows. 187 
KL Hatt in Scriéuer's Alag. VI. 464 The shallowness 73 
contemporary Punditship. 

Pundlar!, /oca/. Also 7 poundlar, 7-9 
pundler, [Altered form of ON, puzdaré steel- 
yard, f. pund Pounnd sd.) (weight).] ‘The name 
given in Orkney and Shetland to the steelyard or 
Danish balance with movable fulcruin. 

3628 in G. Barry Orkney Js?. me (1805) 473 ‘hat every 
pundlar be justed and made cqual with the King's pundlar. 
1693 Waciace Orkney 93 Puadter, a Beam marked with 
the marks of their weight, which hath a ston: on the one 
end, and a Houk at the other end for hinging up the Cassie 
[basket} 1898 Shetd, Mews 26 Mar. (E. D.D,), From very 
early times it [the Bysmar] was with the Pundlar the uni- 
versal steelyard, or weighing machine of Scandinavia. 

Pundlar *, variant of Poixpiar Sc, Obs, 

Pundle (pynd’l). [Origin obscure: cl dusdle.J 

ti. (Sce quots.) Ods. ? dial. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. 6), Puadle, as ‘She is a very Pundle ‘, 
f.¢. an ill shap'd and ill dress'd Creature. 1736 Ainsworttt 
Eng.-Lat, Dict., Pundte, a short and fat woman. [Hence 
i Tonneco and mod, Dicts.} 

2. Local name for Lhe wigeon. ? Ods. 

(Cf. Pandle-whew, sv. PANDLE.) 

Pundler;, var. PorxpLar Se. Ods., PuyDuarl 

| Pundonor (pzndonér). (Sp. prsdonor, contr. 
of pusto de honor point of honour.] 

@ 1648 Lo. Henserr Life (1886) 205 The Spaniards do so 
much stand upon their punderor a648 — sien, VILT 
(1683) 234 And this was the end of the Cartels and Pundon- 
nores betwixt these two great Princes. 1829 W. Invinc 
Granada \, xxxvi. 330 They stood not much upon the 
pundonor and high punctilio. 

Pundre, obs. form of Poxper, POUNDER, 

Pune, var. Poox, Kast Indian tree. | 

Punee, pu’nee, puney, obs. ff. Pursxe, Puy. | 

Punee, punese, -eze, obs. ff, PuNAIsE, 

+Pung, sé.) Ods. rare. [OE. pung = NFris, 
pung, MLG. punge, MDa. pong, pungh, LG., Dn. | 
dial. peng, Flem. ponk; OHG. *pfung, fung (in 
scasfung); ON. pungr (Sw., Da. pung); Goth. 
pugg-s a purse; cf, also med.L. penga, med.Gr. 
movyyn, movyyiov a purse. Sec Bune sé.2, and 
Spunc.] A parse. 

¢728 Corpus Gloss, 391 Cassidele, pung. 13.. AL Alis. 
31728, Y have the y-sent,..with gold a litel punge [so also 
Laud MS.), For thow hast yeris yonge. 

Pung (pp), 54.2 U.S. [Shortened from ¢fom- 
purng, or @) tow-pung, corruptions of an Indian | 
word akin to Chippeway odabdn, odabduak, | 
Montagnais «@pdn, Abnaki uda"ba" van ‘instro- 
ment for drawing’ or ‘ that on which something is 
drawn’, the rude sledge on which Indians trans- 
port their goods. The same word in a northern 
Algonkin dialect has given the Canadian farbogtn, 
tarbognay, whence TOROGGAN, | 

See Trumbull in Srans. Amer. Phil. Soc, 1872, 253 Klein 
in Herrig’s Archiv, 1876, LV. 455) , 

A one-horse sleigh or sledge used in New 
England ; also, a toboggan. (Loosely applied also 
to a two-horse sleigh.) 
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{1798 Dennie's Farmer's Museum, Roxbury..that famed 
town which sends to Boston Mart The gliding ‘Tom Pung 
and the rattling cart.) 1840 Loner. in Life (1891) 1. 359, | 
drove on to Hartford, sitting on top of the mail-bags, 
which were piled in an uncovered pung. 1851 F. Cooper 
Pioneers i. 15 note, Vhe ‘pung', or ‘tow-pung ‘, which is 
driven with a pole, 1876 Forest & Stream 24 Aug. 33/2 
The wheeler..wound up by turning the pung upside down 
in a snowdrift. 

b. (See quot.) 

1901 Scribner's Mag, X XIX, 503/1 This old pung [here = 
boat: cf Puncy) ‘ll do to carry home fish in a pinch. 

Mence Pung 7, 7vfr., to ‘coast’ on a sleigh, to 
toboggan. 

189 lloweits A/ercy 1. aii, A gait which..exposed him 
to the ridicule of such small hoys as observed his haste, in 
their intervals of punging...Qne who dropped from the 
runner of a sleigh. jeered him for the awkwardness with 
which he floundered out of its way in the deep snow. 

Pung, Pungar, obs. ff. Punk s4.1, PUNGER. 

+Punge, v. Obs. [ad. L. puang-cre to prick, 
puncture, Cf. peazze, PUNYE @. 

L. ¢rans. Yo prick, pierce; to push or drive 
with a pointed instrument, to goad. 

©1320 R. Bruxsxe Jledit. 567 Pey punged hym furpe burgh 
euery slogh, 2362 Lancu. 2. 2 A ix. 88 A pyk is in be 
potent to punge a-doun be wikkede. 1382 Wvyetie Mec. i. 7 
Thei that puugeden [yv/oss or prickeden) him, 1570 Foxe 
A. & VW. (ed. 201. go2/t This byrde..punged them with her 
Deacke, plucked them by the skynae and fethers, and in all 
places horted them. 

2. To affect pungently; to cause to smart; to 
sting. Also aédsol. 

1657 Tomutxson Nenox's Disp. 295 [A nettle) by the Greeks 
sonictimes called Cave, because it punges mordaciously. 
1673 Pil. Trans. VIL. 7000 The smoak and soot of hers 
and wood punge the cye. 

llence + Purnging v4/, sd, and ZAl, a. 

@ 1340 Hamrote /’salfer xxi. 5 In spittynge buffetynge 
and punsynge with the thornes. 1670 Mayxwarine Physt- 
cians Hapers go Mixing alkalyes with acids, the acidity is 
destroyed, the punging quality is taken away. 

Pungence (py'ndztins). rare—", [f L. pasagent- 
em PUNGENT: Se¢ -ENCE.] = next, 2. 

1810 Cranne Borough 1, 86 Around the whole rise cloudy 
wreaths, and far Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiling Lar, 

Pungency (pzndzénsi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ENcY.] ‘The quality of being pungent. 

1. The quality or property of pricking ; the fact 
of having a sharp point or points, vave. 

1656 Biount Glossogr Pungency, a pricking, grieving or 
nipping. 1664 Powra xf, Philos. 1. 52 Oblong particles, 
angular and pointed, which may perchance exstimulate the 


Stomach, (by its netling pungency! like a heap of needles. | 
173% Agsutunot Rules of Diet in Adiments, etc. go7 Any | 


Substance which by its Pungency can wound the Worms. 
2. The quality of having a pungent smell or 
taste; such smell or taste itself; in more general 


sense, a stinging, irritant, or caustic property. 

1676 Grew Luctation Menstruums i. § 11 The pungency 
of Ginger lyeth in a sulphureous and volatile Salt. 2774 
Gotosm. Wat, Hist, (1776) VI. 295 ‘The violent pungenc 
of the slimy substance...1f the smallest quantity Bat touch 
the skin..it burns it tike hot oil, 1856 Kann Avet, Expl. 
I. xiv. 135 The air had a perceptible pungency upon inspira- 
tion, 3898 Adééuét's Syst. Med, V.126 Carbonate of Am- 
monia should be..combined with syrup of tolu, liquorice or 
treacle, to soften its pungency. . 

b. transf. A stinging sensation, esp. of taste. 

1792 WitnEatnG Brit, Plants (ed. 2) 11. 295 [Agaricus 
factifiuns) abounding with white milky juice, at first mild, 
but at length leaving a slight pungency in the throat. 

3. fg. in various senses (see PuNcENT 2, 3): 
Keenness; eagerness, intensity of desire or other 
feeling; intense painfulness, poignancy ; severily, 
incisiveness, cansticity ; miguaney- 

7649 Jer. Tavtoaz Gt. Exemp. Pret. § 19 The pungeucy 
of forbidden lust is truely a Uhorne tn the flesh, 1768 
Tucker LA. Nat. (2834) I. 526 The pricks of conscience 
will. stimulate ourresolution. .; aud thelr repeated pungency 
will produce effects that could not have rece worked by 
strength. 1800 Charac. in Astat. Anu. Reg. 37/1 Camoens 
beheld it with a pungency of grief which [etc.) a186a 
Bucnre Civiliz, (1869) 1M. ii. 210 The large amount of 
truth contained in this bitter taunt increased its pungency. 


Pungent (pondzint), 2. (s6.) fad. L. prea- 
gent-ent, prt. pple. of purg-ere to pierce, prick; 
substituted for the earlicr PoiGNant in many of 
its senses; cf, the intermediate Pucra(u) nr 2.] 

1. Pricking, piercing, sharp-pointed. Now only 
in Nat. /ist., e.g. of leaves having stiff sharp 
points or prickles, or of a part or organ having a 
sharp point or serving for puncture, 

1601 B. Jonson Poefaster 1. i, Beneath it a hlouddie Toe, 
betweene three Thornes pungent. 1606 Cuarman Gentile- 
man Usher it.i, A Rush which now your heeles doe lie on 
here..4Vas whilome vsed for a panes speare, 13750 lr, 
Mem, R. Acad. Surg. Paris \, 75 Cutting or pungent 
instruments, 1787 Witneainc Brit, Plants (ed. 2) 1. 359 
Terminating in a very sharp-pointed pagent leaf. 1880 
Gintuer Sishes 563 The pectoral [fin] has a pungeat spine. 

2. fig. (of pain or grief), Sharp, keen, acute, 
poignant ; causing or inflicting sharp pain; keenly 
painfnl or distressing. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guiliemeanu's Fr. Chirurg. 48/2 The dolour 
not so pungent and sharp. 1684 T, Hockin God's Decrees 
325 Iutolerahly pungent grief and sorrow. 1708 J. Puitirs 
Cyder 1. 5 With pungent Colic Pangs distress‘d he'll roar, 
1736 Leotaan Life Marlborough ¥, 216 A very pungent 

omestick Affiiction. 1842 Dunciison Med, Lex. s. vy 


PUNGLED. 


Pain is said to be pungent, when it seems as if a pointed 
instrument were heing forced into the..part. 

b. Of appetite or desire: Keen, eager; piercing. 
Now rare or Obs. 

ario Be. Buct Sere. ix. Wks. 1827 I. 226 To gratify a 
present pungent, languishing appetite. 1735 SomeRvILLE 
Chase ut. 240 Hunger keen, and pungent ‘Fhirst of Blood. 
1850 Mas. Browninc Vis. Poets cxxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passioniugs Set in his eyes. : ; 

3. Keenly or strongly affecting the mind or 
feelings: with various shades of meaning (now 
usunlly with allusion to sense 4). +a. Pointed, 
telling, convincing. Ods. 

1637-50 Row Jlist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 194 Throw un- 
willingness to heare so pungent arguments, they were not 
insisted upon. 166: Peevs Diary 25 Ang., A very good 
and pungent sermon... discoursing the necessity of restitu- 
tion. 2926 Dr For Hist. Devil 1. vit. (1840) 260 That which 
is still more pungent in the case, 

b. Sharp in reproof, trenchant, severe; biting, 
caustic, incisive, acrimonious, sarcastic, satirical. 

a 1661 Fuccer lorthies, Wilts. (1840) HI. 324 No autbor 
. hath so pungent passages against the pride and covetous- 
ness of the court uf Rome. 1693 Deyprn Dise. Satire 
Ess. {ed. Ker) II. 100 Satire. .cousisting..chiefly in a sharp 
and pungent manner of speech. 1828 D'Israeut Chas. /, 
tL. vill, 266 His conversations and his letters..seem to have 
been occasionally free and pungent. 1874 L. STerHen 
Hours in Library (1892) 1.x. 363 A few pungent epigrams. 

ce. Exciting keen interest or curiosity ; mentally 


stimulating ; piquant. “a 

1850 Ropertson Sern, Ser. tu. ix. 118 Every amusement 
and all literature hecome more pungent. 1854 Mrs. GASKELL 
North & 8S. xxiii, She was pungent, and had taste, and 
spirit, and flavour in her. 

d. Exciting or stimulating to the senses, rare. 

1879 G. ALLEN Col, Sense xii, 232 Red is the pungent and 
stimulative colour,. .green isthe restful and reparative colour. 

4. Affecting the organs of smell or taste (or the 
skin, etc.) with a sensation resembling that pro- 
duced by pricking; of the nature of such smell, 
taste, or sensation; penetrating and inritant. 

1668 Witxins Keaé Char. 92 Ground-pine.,a small 
creeping plant..of a pungentsent. 31675 Grew Dise. Tasts 
iii, § 11 Cortex Winteranus ..is very Pangent upon the 
Tongue. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmisty. 102 Pungent radish, 
biting infant's tongue. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 103 
A white vapour, exceedingly acrid and pungent. 3871 
Tyspatt #ragut, Se. (1879) i, ii, 36 Chlorine and sodium 
are elements, the former a pungent gas. 

b. (/ath.) Said of the fevered skin. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 1. 722 1f..the skin be 
still hotter..and more pungent to the touch, 1898 A/lbutt's 
Syst, Aled. V.93 Me skin [in pneumonia] is dry and pungent. 

5. as sb. (or adsol.) A pungent substance; an 
irritant, esp. of the nerves of taste. 

1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) M11. 447 External and 
internal pungents. 1863 Bates JVat. Amazon iv. (1864) 85 
Capsicum-pepper bushes..and lemon-trees; the one sup- 
plying the pungent, the other the acid, for sauce to. .fish. 

Hence Pa'ngently adv., in a pungent manner; 
with pungency ; Pu‘ngentness, pungency (Bailey 
vol. Il, 1727). 

1842 S, Lover Handy Andy ii, As you very properly and 
pungently remark, poor Egan isaspoon. a1 AWTHORNE 
Mother Righy's Pipe i, The pungently aromatic smoke. 
1883 Vittanr Machiavelli IV. x. 207 His verses are..often 
satirical and pungently vivacious. 

Punger (pe'nga1). Now dfa/, Also 7 pun- 
gar. f uncertain origin: has been conjectured 
to represent, in some way, Gr. mdyoup-os, L. 
pagrus, Fr. pagure (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
large edible crah, Caztcer fagurus. 

1586 Bricut Melanch., vi, 28 ‘Vhe softer shel, or crustie 
are cray fish, the crah, the lobster, the punger. 1611 Cotcn., 
Carbasse, the Crab-fish tearmed a Pungar. 168: Grew 
Alusxunt 1, V. iv, 120 ‘The Claw of the Punger, or the Velvet- 
Crab, called Pagurus. x8z0 T. MitcnEty A ristoph., Com. 
I. 21g ‘Their food was young pungers. 1830 tr, ciristoph., 

(nights 76 They ate pungers instead of medic grass. 

Pungi, Hindu nose-flute: see PoocyE. 

+ Pungitive, ¢. Ods. [ad. med.L. fungitiv- 
us (Dn Cange), irreg. f. L. pung-cre lo prick, after 
JSugitiv-us, etc., instead of the regular L, form 
*punctiv-us, not found, So F, pongitif, 16th c. in 
Paré (Littré).] Having a pricking or stinging 
quality; sharp, keen, pungent. 

¢1q80 Hexrvson Test. Cres. 229 Angrie as ony Serpent 
yennemous, Richt pungitiue with wordis odious. 1501 
Doucuas J’al. flon. Prol. v, Thame to reserue fra rewmes 
pungitiue, 1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 93 The pungitiue 

ricke of necessity. 1666 G. Harvey Alford. Angl. iv. 48 
Through their acidity they are rendred vellicating and 
pungitive, 1710 T. Futter Phari. Extemp, 133 1t abounds 
with a smart pungitive, volatile Salt. ‘ E 

Hence + Pungitively adv. Ods., in a stimulating 


manner. 

1617 Couns Def. Bs. Ely . ix. 400 The priest was to be 
possessed of a copy of the law, that he might obserue it 
punctually for his owne selfe. Not onely so, Sir, but pungi- 
tively for others, : oa 

Pungled (pyng'ld), a. dia’. [Origin uncer- 
tain.] a. Shrivelled or shrunken, as grain, 

1823 E, Moor Sxfolk Weds. 297 Wheat, from mildew, or 
other cause, not being plump grained, is said to be pungled 
—sometimes pingled, ax8z5 Foray Voc. East Ang., 
Pungled, shrivelled and become tough ; as winter fruit over- 
kept, but not turned rotten; also grain shrivelled with heat 
or disease, @1856 T. W. Harris /uscets injur. to Veg, 
(2862) 235 The Thrips cerealium,,,sometimes infests wheat, 


PUNGY. 


in Europe, toa great extent... It is supposed to suck out 
the juices of the seed, thus causing the latter to shrink, 
and become what the English farmers call pungled. 

b. Pinched, or pecuniarily embarrassed. 

188: Miss Jackson Shiropsh. Word-Bk., Pungled, em- 
barrassed in money matters. ‘If Mr, — had a large income 
he would not be so pungled as he is’. 

Pungy (pani). U.S. local. [Origin obscure: 
cf. Pune sd.2] In Massachusetts, ‘A small boat 
like a sharpey’; in Chesapeake Bay, A kind of 
fast-sailing schooner used in the oyster-trade ; also, 
a canoe used in oyster-dredging, (Cent. Dict.) 

1880 G. A. Townsenn 7. Chesapeake 29 ‘They launched 
the pungy, not alone. 189x W. K. Brooks Amer. Oyster 
Cult. 166 The vast fleet of pungies und canoes. 1899 W. 
Cuurcatu, &. Carved xi, The big ship was already sliding 
in the water as I] leaped into my pungy. 

Puniard, obs. form of Pontarp. 

Punic (piznik), a. and sd. Also 5 -yk, 6 -ik, 
7 -ike, -icke, -ique, -icque, 7-5 -ick. [ad. L. 
Prnicus, earlier Penicus, f. Penus a Carthaginian ; 
f. Gr. Going Puaxiciax, Carthaginian ; also 
purple. Cf. I. pusreégue (15th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 1, Belonging to Carthage; Carthaginian. 

Punta Wars, the three wars between the Romans and 
Carthaginians waged between u.c. 264 and 146. 

1§33 Bettennen Livy 1, viit. (S.T.S.) 1 46 Efter pe end 
of be first punyk batall. 1601 Hottann /imy 1. 89 Our 
countreymen name it Tartessos, the Carthagiaians Gadir 
[pnargin Or Gadiz), which in the Punicke language signifieth 
the number of seven. 1869 Lecky Zurof. Mor. (1877) IL v. 
302 ad a dissolution of Roman morals began shortly 
afterthe Punic wars. 1908 P, E. Morin d/itdert Frail. Apr. 
608 The Punic language was still spoken hy the lower order. 

b. +Punie apple (L. Piinicum malum, also 
absol. Péintcum), the pomegranate; so t prsic- 
tree. Punic wax: see quot. 1848. 

lexqqo: see B. 1}. 3602 Hottano Péiny I. 398 The terri- 
torie of Carthage challengeth to it selfe the Punicke apple: 
some call it the Pomegranat. 1641 G. Saxoys Paraphr. 
Song Soé. iv. i, Thy Cheeks tike Punicke Apples are. (1745 
ur, Columedia’s Hus, x. 373 Soon as the punic-tree..Ttself 
shall with its bloody blossoms cloathe. 1848 Worxem in 
Lect. Paint, 350 note, Punic wax (cera Panica) was. .the 
comnion yellow wax, purified and bleached by being hoiled 
three times in sea-water, with a small quantity of nitre... 
This wax was the Greek substitute for oil in painters’ colours. 

ce. Having the character attributed by the 
Romans to the Carthaginians; treacherous, per- 
fidious. soe aeee see Fairy sé. 11b. 

1600 Hotrano Lizy xxt_iv, Crueltie inmost savage and 
inhumane, falshood aud trecherie more than Punicke. 1738 
H. Brooke Lasso's Ferus. Ded. u. (1810) 376/1 Yes, yes, his 
faith attesting nations own; “I'is Punic all, and to a proverb 
known ! 1796 Burxe Neg. Peace i, Wks. VIEL. 125 Aninvec- 
tive against the ministry of Great Britain, their habitual 
frauds, their proverbial punick perfidy. 1853 W. Stirtinc 
Cloister Life Chas. V 237 Astonished that a commander 
of so inuch experience should have put any trust in the 
Punic promises of a Moor. 

+2. Purple; = Punicsous. Oés. 

rgoxr Dovoras Pad ?/on. 1, xivi, Purpour colour, punik 
and skarlote hewis. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World 
of WV, 296 A punick Colour, that is, yellow drawing to a red. 

B. sb. $1. = Punic apple: see A.1b. rare. 
c1440 Pallad, on lFusd, wt. 951 Graffyng is tassure In hem 
of euery fruit—punyk & serve. 

+2. An inhabitant of Carthage, a Carthaginian, 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 The Punikes called 
God, Bal, (from whence came those names Hannibal, 
Adherbal, and such like). 1696 BrooxHouse Temple Open. 
13 ‘The Punicks, the Soas of Cham, put in a Caveat. 

3. The Carthaginian tongne, a Semitic language, 
an offshoot of Phoenician and allied to Hebrew. 

1813 Q. Nev. Oct. 269 The Maltese is immediately derived 
from the modern Arabic, without any intervention from 
the Punic. 1886 Eneyel. Brit. XX. 646/2 Plautus.. 
inserts in the Pantedus whole passages in Punic. 

+ Punical, ¢. 06s. [f. as Punic a. + -aL.] 
= Punic a. In quot. 1606 = Punic a, 2. 

Punical pome = Punic apple: see Punic a. 1b. 

€%430 Punical pome [see Pome sé. 1). 1432-50 tr. Migden 
(Rolls) IV. a Froin whiche tyme the batelles punicalle began 
to sprynge. 1559 Morwyxe Avonym:, Pref., Putin wryting 
hy men that used the Punicall or cls the Arabicke tonge. 
1606 Bianie Airk- Burial (1833) 10 Mea ranking themselves 
under stately standerts and punicall pinsels displayed. 

Sot Punican (cf. L. Pinicdnus] = PuNIC 56.2. 

1595 Podimanteia, etc., sign. ¥, You who haue surpassed 
the false punicane, gaining that brand of trecherie which once 
was Carthage due. 

Punice, obs. f. PunaisE (bed-bug), Punisu. 

Punicean (piuni's-, -i'jzan), a. [f. L. panice- 
us (see next) +-AN.] = next: cf. PHaNICEAN, 

But ia first quot. /rait punicean app. = Punte apple. 

1866 J.B. Rose tr. Ovid's sfet.v. 142 Fruit punicean From 
bended hough with maiden band [she] had ta’en And caten 
seven grains. /bf¢. vit. 212 Nisus, who, midst his hairs of 
honoured grey, One only tress punicean had. did. 398 
Forth from the rock welled the punicean blood. 

Puniceous (pisni‘fios), z Also 8 erron. 
-ious, [f. L. pasice-zzs Punic; also red, purple- 
coloured (f. Pivie-us Punte, with suffix -ess) + 
-ous.] Of a bright red, purplish-red, or reddish- 
yellow colour: ef. Puaniceovs. 

1730 Battey (folio), Puadecons (in Botan, Writ.) of a scarlet 
Colour. 1768 [W. Donatpsox] Lie Sir B. Sapskull UM. 
NAV. 232 ‘to stimulate the flavour of the punictous fluid. 

1890 Cent, Dict, Puniceous, in entont, purplish-red or 
crimson; having the color of a pomegranate. 
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Punicin (pivnisin). Chem, [See -in}] 

ti. [f. L. paaicum pomegranate.) (See quots.) 

1855 Garrop Jat. Med, 154 The root-bark [of the Grana- 
cee] contains... tannin, und a principle called Prrnicine 
has also been detected. 1866 Warts Dict. Chea. WV. 746 
Puntcin, an acrid uncrystallisable substance obtained from 
the bark of the pomegranate tree. 

2. (f 1. panicus purple.] The colouring matter 
obtained from the purple whelk (Punvie sé. 3); 
the pnrple of the ancients. 

1879 Scuunck in Frud. Chem. Soc. XXXV. 595 ‘This 
colouring matter [formed hy insolation from the chromogen 
of the mollusc)..is not identical with indirubin or any known 
meniber of the indigo group, and it being, as I think, a sub- 
stance sud generis, | propose to call it Panicin, 

Punie, obs. form of Puxaise, Puny. 

Punily (pi@nili), ad. [f Puyya.+-ty2.J In 
a puny manner; weakly. 

1775 H. Wanrote Let. to Conway 22 Jan., Lord Rocking. 
ham, very punily,and the Duke of Richmond joined and 
suppucted the motion. 1827 W. Kexxeny #7i/nd Hancies 
85 The narow shell In which the creeping creature nian 
Loves punily to dwell. 

Puniness (pi#ninés'. Also 8 punyness. [f. 
Punya.+ -Nxess.] The state or quality of being 
puny ; littleness and feebleness ; pettiness. 

1727 Batwey vol. HH, @vainess, Weakliness, Tenderue:s, 
Unrthrivingness, spoken of Children, 1740 Cuzyse Z'ss. 
Regimen 66 The Frequency of nervous. . Distempers now,.. 
the Stuntedness, Punyaess and Eeehleness, so conspicuous 
among the better Sort, 1871 Moxiry Cardyde in Crit, 
Aisc. Ser. te (4878) 175 The same sense of the puniness of 
man in the centre of a cruel and frowoing aniverse, 

Punish (po-nif), v Forms: sec below.  [a. 
IV. pustiss-, extended stem (in furisse, Punissant, 
ele. 3 sec -Is®) of F. pustr:—L. finire to punish, 
in earlier L. fovire, f. pana = Gr. monn fine, 
penalty, requital, punishment, Pais 50.1] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4 puniss-en, -yss-en, punyes, punich, 
punyzsh, 4-5 puuysch(e, punnishe, 4-6 pun- 
ys.e, -yssh(e; 5 punice, -yee, -ych, -es‘c h, 
pugnysshe, Sc. pwnys, 5-6 punysh, 6 pun- 
nysch, punis, Se. punise, -isse, -eise, -cish, 
-eis(s,-isehe, -yss, pwuis, 6-punish(7punnieh), 

3340 elyend, 148 lou he ssel his brober chasti. oper lis 
seriont..punissi. 1340 Vpunyssed face B. rb). 1340 
Hasiroe /sadferiv.o A sovowful gast, punyschand pe self 
for synne. /0éd. xxvi. 14 Suffire me noght forto fall swa 
that thou punyes me in hell. ¢xgs0 Wed. Jalerne 4068 
Puniched at pe hardest. 1362 Laxon. 2. 2'2. A. ut. 09 
To punisschen [1377 punyschen) on pillories..Brewesters, 
Bakers. ¢1375 Punyst [see Bork ¢ 1380 Wren Wks, 
(1880) 425 [Thei] moten be puny3shid. 1380 Punysshe [sce 
I. rb); punnishe [see B, re). e¢1goo Ao. Nose 7235 
‘Vherfore god shal him punyce; But ine ne rekketh of no 
vyee. 1460 Paston Lett. 1. 525 My lord of York hath 
dyvers straunge commissions fro the Kyng..to punych 
them by the fawtes tothe Ryngs lawys. ¢ 1470 Henry Ji'ad- 
face vu. 1264 Wallace with force pwnyst [thain] rygurusly. 
1489 Caxton faytes of A. 1. xv. 40 That suche men 
be pugnysshed. xg00-20 Dunpak Poems lix. 22 Puness 
him for his deid culpabile. 1530 Patscr. 670/2 That 
God punissheth them for their great vyce. 1533 Lo. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 257 For the whiche synnes he hath 
ben by me sore siege: 1533 Gau Rich? Vay 51 To 
punis al his inimis. 1538 Srarkey Lagdaand 1. tii. go And 
when hye plesyth hym other wyse to puonysch vs, then we 
mast Jake. 1544 Punish [see B.o1j.  x56z2 Punisses [see 
Loic} 1563-7 Bucnanan Xeform Si. Andros Wks. (1892) 
g_He sal punyss.. the writar, 3567 Gude & Godlie 2. 
(S.T.S.) x91 Without God puneis thuir cruell vice. 1582 
J. Hamitton Cath. Traict. Epist., in Cath, Tractates 
(S.1.S.) 78 The leuing God puneishit thame. 1596 
Datrysere tr. Leslie's ditt. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1, 127 ‘Lo punive 
offenderis, 1612 Pr. Cuas. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser TE 
104, 1 deserve to he punniched for my ill fortune. 

B. 4ponis, -esche, 4-5 -ysch(e, 5 -ysse, -yssho, 
5-6 ponysh, 6 poynysse. 

61375 X/ Pains of Hell 220 in O. #2. Alisc. 217 Vehe 
cursid dede ponyschid truly. ¢ 138 Wvcur Sed. Wés. 111. 
39, I schal al bipinke to potiesche hem wip eendelees peyne. 
exgoo tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 57 To ponysse 
mysdoers and _trespasours. @ 1533 Lp, Beaners /éeon |. 
166 Therfore he hath ben ponyshyd. 1538 in W. A. J. 
Archbold Somerse? Relig. Ho. (3892) 80 He lovethe vertew 
and wyll poynysse vyse. 

- 4-5 punch, -e, punseh(e. 

3340-70 Alex. & Dind. 747 3¢ schulle be punched & 
put in paine for euere, 1387 Tarvisa et (Rolls) LV. 
221 Punschynge of evel doers. /dfd. VILL. 315 For he 
schulde noux be i-punsched by pe lawe. ¢1440 Proms. 
Parv, 416/2 Punchyn, or chastysyn’,. .pusto, castigo. ¢ 1450 
Cov. Myst. viii. (Shaks. Soc.), Foachint. Punchyth me, Lorde, 
and spare my blyssyd wyff Anne. 460 Puochid [see B. 1}. 

B. Signification. A : 

1. a. ¢rans. Asan act of a superior or of public 
authority : To cause (an offender) to suffer for an 
offence; to subject to judicial chastisement as 
retribution or requital, or as a caution against 
further transgression; to inflict a penalty on. 

1340, etc. [see Ava], ¢1375Se. Ley. Saints vi. (Thomas) 86 
Bettir is bat pu For pis trespace be punyst nov, Pan par-fore 
fu be punyste sare, Quhare pardone sal be neuir mare. 
1460 Carcrave Chron, (Rolls) 162 Alle thoo malefactores 
were punchid with ii, mancr peyniss for thei were first 
drawe, than hange, and Jast brent, 1g26 Pityr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 19 b, Crucifye and punysshe thy body with 
werkes of penaunce. r54q tr. Littdeton's Tenures (1574) 8 
Tenant in taile after possibylity of yssue extinct shall never 
bee punished of wast. 1651 Huppes Leviais, m, xxvi. 144 


PUNISHER. 


one Comme. FV. i. 7 
¢ crimes against the 


e. adso/, ‘Yo inflict punishment. 
1380 Weim Sera. Sel. Wks. 1. 40 Upon pe ferpe syane 


God ceessip never to punnishe. 1562 Winget Cert. Trace 
fatis i.15.1.S.) 1.8 God punissis oftymes in ye samyn thing 
quhsirin man offendis. 1605 Suaks. Lear iu. iv, 16 But | 
will punish home. 1795 De For Fam, /astruct 1 i (1840) 
I. g God does not punish that way. @1716 SoutH Serr. 
(74s) X. viv 180 To punish is properly an act of a superior 
tu an inferior. 

+2. a. To fine (2 person). b. To exact (money 
due) from a person. Os. 

1572 HuLorr, fo punish, pcr muttare. 1591 Horsey 
Frav. (Hakl. Soe. No. 18) App. 289.\ desperate dubte owinge 
by the chauncelere Shalkan..was violentely puneshed from 
him and payd the Companys, 1700 ‘Uvreretn f//st. Eas, 
HL, Sig He whose Dug..shall be found Unalawed, shall be 
punished Three Shillings. 

3. fransf. To handle severely; to inflict heavy 
damage, injury, or loss on. Also aésoé. 

In various slang, colloquial, or jocular uses: a+, To inflict 
severe blows upon (un opponent in a boxing match); to 
thrash, belabour, maul; extended to handling severely in 
other furins of contest e.g. football, cricket, boat-racing) ; 
also, jocularly, to make a heavy ‘inroad* on Gt stock of 
provisions, wine, etc.), to consume or diminish severely; to 
urge ia horse) by severe application of whipor spur; in dfad. 
or codloguiad use, La cause pain or suffering to, to hurts see 
Eng. Dial, Dict. 

1812 Sporting Mag, XXXEX. 22 He lost his science after 
he had been a good deal punished, /é42. XLYULL 187 In 
bis pritne no one could punish him. 1825 C. M. WesrMa- 
corr Lug, Séy Lag2 We..drank freely —punished his claret. 
1839 ‘Cuackiray Fatad Svoty xii, We punished her cellar 
too. 1848 — Fas. Fair lili, We punished my champagne. 
1856 H. H. Dixon ost & Paddock xii, 209 Ifa foolish lad 
punishes bis beaten horse unnecessarily. 1863 W.C. Bato- 
win Afr. Hunting i. 16 They (sc. sjamboks] are very tough 
and supple ..and punish tremendously. 1882 Garden 
3 June 384/3 Phlox divaricata is very pretty, but how the 
slugs and snails do punish it! 1883 Daily Ted. 15 May 
27 The Oxvnian's [bowling] was..severely punished, both 
hatsmen scoring a 3 hit off one over. 1896 Dovie Lodney 


' Stone xix, The smith, although he laughed at his own 


injuries, had none the less been severely punished. 

lIence Punished (px'nift) A//. a. 

¢1806 Sin R. Witson Cafe Gi, flofe in Life (1862) I. 
App. ix. 375 It is also remarked. .that..the backs of punished 
men require all the care and skill of the surgeon, 1866 
S.B. James Duty § Doctr. (1871) 32 Evil is personified ia 
% punished Satan, pate 

Punishability (ponifabi-lid). [f.next + -Iry, 
So mod. F. punissabilité (in Littré).]_ The quality 
or fact of being punishable ; punishablencss. 

1868 Bain Ment, & Mor. Sef, wv. xi, 404 Granting these 
two postulates, Puntshahility..is amply vindicated. ae 
West, Rev. No. 98 441 To inquire how the notion of Right 
and Wrong..is linked to that of punishability. 

Punishable (pa'nifab’l), a. [f Punisu a. + 
-ABLE. Cf. F. praissable (14-15th c. in Hatz. - 
Darm.), perh. the immediate sonrce.] Liable to 
punishment; capable of being punished, a. Of a 


person. . 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u.i, Tenauntes for terme of 
lyfe..be punysshable of waste by the statute:..but at the 
comon lawe before that statute they were nat punysshable. 
1699 Burxet 39 Arf. x. (1700) 117 No man is accountable, 
rewardable or punishable, but for that in which he acts 
freely. 1749 Fiewpine fom Fones (1778) IEE. 94, 1 think 
it isa pity these hags are not els by law. 1874 
Swoewicn Afeth. Ethics ww. iti, 408, I should be legally punish- 
able if I oimitged the act. ; ; 

b. Of an offence: Entailing punishment. 

31548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par, Matt, v. 24b, Wherfore 
enionge the Jewes, onely a is punyshable. 1632 Mas- 
sincra Cry Madam 1.1, ’Tis nore punishable in our house 
Vhan scandalum magnatun, 1766 Birackstone, Cont, 
1], xviii. 278 It is not an offence punishable in a criminal way 
at the common law. 1846 M¢Cutroca Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1854) EE. 637 An attempt was made to repress it, by treating 


it as a punishable offence, 3 s 
Hence Pu‘nishableness, the quality of being 


ponisbable; Purnlshably adv., in a punishable 


manner or to a punishable degree. 

1727 Bawey vol. HH, Punishadleness, Capableness 
Nableness to be punished. 1786 A. Gis Sacr. ee : 
272 In respect of guilt or of punishableness, 1857 R oe 
Bol. Econ. Aré tie (1868) 173 The guiltily and punis 4 ly 
poor. 1860 Pusey Alin. Profi, Autos \. 20 The zou is 
a Witness to its own deathlessness, its own accountableness, 
its own punishableness, ; 6 

Punisher (pznifor). Forms: 4 punysere, ? 
Se. punissar, -er} 4 punyscher, Poca 4- 


PUNISHING. 


-yasher(e, 6- punisher; 4 punaer, punsehber, 
[f. Powis v + -ER]. Cf. F. pusdsseur (14th ¢.), 
in OF, punisscre, which may be the souree.] One 
who punishes, one who inflicts a penalty. 

a1340 Hamroze Psatter ix. 36 Noght trowand god pun- 
yschire of synnes, /d/d. 1. 5 Rightwise punysere of syn. 
1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) VEL. 23 Melper, punscher 
(@.rr. punser, punyscher] of trespas. 1g5z App, HaMILton 
Catech, (1884) 59 Ane rygorous punissar of our synnis, 1688 
R. Home Armoury 1. 17/2 A Punisher of Impiety. 1747 
Ricuaroson Clarissa (1811) 1. xlv, 353 Not to say anything 
about my poor sister—she is her own punisher, 1861 Lytton 
St». Story xxii, He received the blow, drew forth his school- 
boy knife, and stabbed the punisher, 

b. Soxing slang. A hard hitter. 

1814 Sporting Alag. XLV. 71 Smith was the heaviest 
man and a right-handed punisher, 1817 /did. L. 38 They 
are both active punishers, and a good battle is expected. 1832 
Marevat WV. Forster xlvii, Afine fellow !—a severe punisher. 

c. dransf. A \hing that hits one hard; a heavy 
or severe Llask, 

1817 Sporting Mag. XX1,_133, 1 had nearly fifty miles’ 
road-work this day, which. .is a punisher. 

Punishing (ponifin), 7d/. 56. [f. Puxtsu v. 
+-InG1,] The action of the vb. PusisH; an 
instance of this; punishment. 

01378 AS Pains of Hell 222 in O. F. Misc. 217 Pis schal 
be Here ponyschyng, ¢137§ Se. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 
737 Fore-pi | thole bis punysing. c1goo Jfelusinue 2 The 
(eee of god ben as abysmes without bottom. 1630 
Sart Mancu. in Buccleuch WSS. (Hiss MSS. Comm.) I. 
271 ‘The punishing of rogues and idle persons, 1659 Mitton 
Civtl Power Wks. 1851 V. 317, He himself uses it to thir 
punishing. 1835 Maerrvar /'trate vi, Vou will see what 
effect your punishing may have ppon him, 

Punishing (penifin), af a. [f Penisa v. 
+-IxG%,] That punishes; chastising, punitive. 

@1340 Hamroie sadter xx. 8 Thi pouste punyesand be 
funden til all thi faas. 1624 ‘T. Gonwix A/oses §& Aaron 
(1641) 114 That the punishing Angell mizht passe over them. 
1639 Hammoxo On Is, citi. 9, 10 Par. 506 Ile takes off his 
punishing hand agaiu. 

b. slang or collog. Ward-hitting. 

1820 J. IL. Revnonps ancy (1906) 69 With..clenched 
hands, firm, and of punishing size, 1866 Koutledgc's /u, 
Boy's Ann. 427 Some punishing hitter of the opposite, side 
has come in, 1894 Datdy News 24 May 5 '4 Anaccomplisbed 
wicket-keeper..and a punishing batsman. 

Puniship, variant of Punysuir Obs. 

Punishment (ponifmént). Forms: sec Pun- 
ish v. [a. AF. puaisenent (13th c. in Britton) = 
OF. punissement, {. punir to Punish: see -MENT.] 

lL. The action of punishing or the fact of being 
punished ; the infliction of a penalty in retribution 
for an offence; also, that which is inflicted as a 
penalty; a penally imposed to ensure the appli- 
cation and enforcement of a law. 

[1292 Brarton 1. ix, § x Aukun plus simple punisement, 
solum la manere del fet.) 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
1v, ix. 62 A wonder grenons thynge it semeth to me that.. 
he that hath mysdone shalle passe withoute punysshement. 
¢ 1450 Cov. Adyst, xi. (Shaks. Soc.) 108 His endles punche- 
ment may nevyr sees. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 53 
He was takyn..to the vimest peynys and ponissement of 
dethe. 1535 Covervate 2s. civ. 7 He is the Lorde oure 
God, whose punyshmentes are thorow out all the worlde. 
ersso Cucke Alat?, xxiii, 29 How can ie flie from helles 
vonischment ? aoe Mavi Barclay’s Mirr. Alindes 1. 313 

e desired that that Army ,.should take punishment of him 

for deceining the King. 16g0 Locke dum. Und. 
xxviii. (1695) 192 We must, wherever we suppose a Law, 
suppose also some Reward or Punishment annexed to that 
Rule. 1736 Butter Anal, 1. ii, Wks. 1874 I. 40 Divine 
punishment is what men chiefly object a ainst, and are 
inost nnwilling to allow. 1817 W. Se.wyn Law Nist Prins 
(ed. 4) 11. 817 ‘The rule now laid down is, that itis the crime 
and not the punishment, which makes a man infamous. 1875 
J. P. Wores Princ, Relig. x. (1878) 31 There are ani 
ments that are inflicted from without, and punishments that 
naturally and of necessity grow out of offences. 
_2, slang and collog. Severe handling ; belabour- 
ing, mauling; orig. that inflicted by a pugilist 
upon his opponent; extended to football, cricket, 
and other contests; pain, damage, or loss inflicted 
(without any retributive or judicial character) as 
in Ponts v, 3; also dé@/, and collog., pain, suffer- 
ing, miscry: sec Zug. Dial. Dict, 

1856 H. H, Dixox Post §& Paddock xii, 209 The heavy 
punishment in which Clift and some of the old school 
delighted, is very much gone ont. 3860 umes 18 Apr. 
9/4 After these tremendous rounds Sayers still came up 
fresh, and showed not half the awful marks of punishment 
visible all over Heenan, 1852 THackrrav Adv. Philip iv, 
‘Tom Sayers could not take punishment more gaily than 
they do 1865 Dickens Ant, Jr, in. iii, Stopping, to 
examine his arms and hands, as if to see what punish- 
ment he has received in the Fight. 188% Daily Jed. 
19 May, The punishment Hill [the bowler] was receiving 
caused Bales to relieve him at 26, 1884 S%. Yames' Gaz, 
ar Dec. 10/1 He can ride horse or camel from early morning 
till late at night witbont showing uence 1885 Lv. 
Wotsenev in 7ismes 22 Jan. p/4 hile severe punishment 
was being inflicted on enemy by all other parts of square. 

3. attrib, and Comb. 

3844 Regul. § Ord. Army 120 All punishment drill is to 
be carried on in the Barrack-Vard or Drill-Ground, 1897 
Mrs. E. L. Vornicu Gad/ly (1904) pie He remembered the 
pageant cell ', and descended the ladder, shrugging his 
shoulders, 190g Afacnt, Mag. Nov. 34 The rule that a 

unisbment-book should be kept was established in the 
Navy. /déd., Croker..told a young captain that the Admi- 
rally did not like officers who had a long punishment-list. 
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+ Punishworthy, ¢@. rare. [irreg. f. Punts 
v. + Wortny.] Deserving of punishment. 

1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 408 All of you.. merit 
ponishment.., but you indeed most... being the greatest, and 
therfore most ynfit to he ill, but ill beeing most punishworthy, 

Punition (pinion). Now rare. Forms: §- 
puni-, (5 pugny-), 5-6 puny-, (6 Sc. pwni-); 5-6 
-cio(u)n, -eyon, -ssion, -aayon, (5 -sshon), 6 
-aion, elc., 6--tion, [a.F. pzesition punishment 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. pasision-em, n. of 
action from  pinive to Punisu.] The action of 
punishing; infliction of chastisement ; punishment. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 276/1 The suid merchantz, shall 
paie double the value of the Subsidee. .wyth outen any other 
parler. a14go Ant. de la Tour (1906) 98 God shewed 

1er gret punissyon for her pride. 1471 Caxtox Recuyell 
(Sommer) 449 Why..amendest the not..for the pugnycion 
that thon hast sufired. 31513 Douctas Ainefs u. x. 23 Sair 
pwnitionn of Greikis dred scho. 1549 CrowLry Last 

Trumpet 1576 Vet se if thou can cause him feare Goddes 
terrible punission, 1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-combe iii. 109 
‘The time after this life is for punition, not for purgation. 
1687-83 Evetyn /fist. Relig. (1850) 1. 85 Means for the 
punition of tyrants, and the vices of men, 1830 /raser's 
Mag. 11. 391 ‘Ihe doom of restitution and punition. 

Ilence Funi'tional @., of, pertaining to or of the 
nature of punishment ; whence Puni'tionally adv. 

1824 Bextuam Alem. Wks. 1843 X. 548 ‘There should be no 
responsibility, punitional or compensational. 1826 — in 
Iestm. Rev. Oct. 494 Every lawyer..might and should be 
made puoitionally and compensationally responsible. 

Punitive (piinitiv), 2 [a. F. punitif, -ive 
(6th ¢. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. pivuitiv-us 
(Bonaventura ¢1260), f. L. pinit-, ppl. stem of 
pantre to Penis: see -IVE.] Awarding, inflicting, 
or involving punishment; retributive, pumitory. 

In early quots. freq. with justice § since 1880, commonly 
of a military expedition to chastise 2 savage people. 

nee TLAte Ser. on ds, axvxit. 17, Woe bee to them.. 
that, by the dam of their bribes, labour to sto} the due course 
of punitive Iustice! 1695 J. Enwaros Perfect. Script. 
95 Phis punitive way of dealing with Achan. 1799 Je There 
Right, over-much (1758) 6 The utmost rigour o! punitive 
pe 1839 Hauuast /fist. Lit, 1V. av. iv. § 2 P67 The 
legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers. 1881 Times 
26 Sept. §/1 Probably a punitive expedition will be under- 
taken next winter. 1897 Lit, Wordd 22 Oct. 312/1 A British 
Punitive Expedition captured Benin City. 

Tlence Punitively adv., by way of punishment ; 
Pu'nitivenesa, punitive quality. 

1865 Busuneve Vicar. Sacr. 11, i. (1868) 478 As if Christ 
were somehow pnnitively handled in our place. 1737 Battev 
vol. Il, Pusttiveness, punishing Nature or Quality. 1 
Il. R. Mackintosn in ffiddert Fral. July gzo A similar 
inference as to the punitiveness of God. 

Punitory (pianiteri), a. [f. mod.L. pe 
*sinitorius, {, 1, pitnitor n punisher: see ory 4] 
Inflicting or involving punishment ; = PuNiTIvE. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Pech, Punttory fnterest, isa ‘Term 
in the Civil Law, for such Interest of Money as is given 
for Delay, or Breach of Trust. 1768 Tucker Z¢. Nat, 
(5834) IT. 43 Of avoidable evils. some are prudential, such 
as labour, troubles, selfé-denials..; others punitory, which we 
draw ppon ourselves by onr ill conduct and wilful mis- 
management. 1859 Mit. Liberty v. 172 ‘The preventive 
function of government..is far more liable to be abused, to 
the prejudice of liberty, than the punitory function, 1880 
Times 31 Jan. It had been originally intended that the 
punitory expedition should have started in October. 

Punk (ponk), sd. Obs. or rare arch, Forms: 
6-7 punek(e, 7 punke, punque, (pung), 7-9 
punk, [Appears ¢ 1600; of unknown origin.] A 


prostitute, strumpet, harlot. 

1596 Louce fucarn, Denils Wks. (Hunter. Soc.) 1V. 69 He 
hath a Panck (as the pleasant Singer cals her), 1603 Suaks. 
Meas, for M. v. i. 179 She may be a Puncke: for many 
of thern, are neither Maid, Widow, nor Wife. 1607 Minote+ 
ton Afichaelm, Term m1. i. Eij b, 1 may grace her with the 
name of a Curtizan, a Backslider, a Prostitution, or such a 
‘Toy, but when all comes to al tis but_a penine Pung. 19785 
Wotcorr(P Pindar) Odes to R.A’ sili. Wks. 1812 1. 84 Like 
apoor pilloried Punk he bawled. 1894 Giapstont. Horace's 
Odes. xxxv.25 The fickle herd, the perjured punk, I ‘all off. 

Contd, 1610 bs. Joxson Ach, 1v. iii, This is a tranell’d 
punqne-master. 1789 Woxcott (P. Pindar) Expostul, Ode 
xvi. Wks. HL. 249 Hf Empresses will Punk-like kiss and drink, 

Hence + Punk v. z77., to have to do with punks. 
acne D'Urrev Pills V1, 212 We scorn to Punk, or to be 

TURK. 

+ Punk, 3.2 Obs. rare-'._ [app. connected 
with Puxen 56.1 and puncture.) A pnach. 

1670 E. Brown in Phil, Trans. V. 1198 They cut them 
eur te round pieces with an Instrument like a homakers 

Punk. 

Punk (peyk), 5.3 Chiefly U.S. [Of obseure 
origin. For the senses ef, Funk 5,1 2, SPUNK. 

Perh, N. Amer, Indian; cf. Punky sé. Some conjecture a 
clipt form of spunk ‘touchwood, tinder’ (in Stanyhurst 1582).] 

1, Rotten wood, or a fungus growing on wood, 
used ina dry state for tinder ; tonchwood, amadon. 

¢1707 J. Crayton Virginia in Phil, Trans. XLI. 149 As 
the East-Indians use Moxa [in blistering], so these burn 
with Punk, which isthe inward Part of the Eexcrescence or 
Exnberance of an Oak. 1756 J. Bartram in Darlington 
Mem, (1849) 206 They {Indians]..shoot red-hot iron slugs, 
or punk, into the roof, and fire the house. 1908 sy ds 
Seton Swe Little Sav. 1. viii. 321 Caleb worked on the 
hollow log... With the hatchet he cleared ont all the punk 
and splinters inside. _ 

2. A composilion that will smoulder when 


ignited, uscd to touch off fireworks. 


PUNKLING. 


1869 Auoricu Story of Bad Bey 92 The smaller sort of 
fireworks, such as pin-wheels, serpents, donble-headers, and 
punk warranted not lo go ont. 

8. Chinese incense: cf. joss-stick (Joss 3). 

_ 1890 Boston (Mass.) Yral, 10 May 5/8 The burnin: 
innumerable sticks of bamboo sank, 
faint, sickening odor. 

4. Comb.: punk-box, a tinder-box; punk- 
knot, a protuberance in wood, indicating inward 
decay (Funk's Stand. Dict.) ; punk-oak, the water 
oak, Quercus aguatica; punk-wood = sense I. 

186z Burton BA. dfunter 1. 46 As soon would you be 
templed to pull ont your meerschaum and punk-box in a 
eathedral, 1883 E. Incersout in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
427 2 She opened a flint-and-tinder box, and struck a spark 
into the punk-wood. 

| Punkah, punka (popki), 10. Z. Indies. 
Forms: 7 punkaw, panhah, panha, (8 errov. 


: of 
which sent forth a 


' punker, -ar), 9 (pankah, phoonka), punk-ha, 


punkah, punka. [a. Hindi fankAd a fan, orig. 
a hand-fan :—Skr. patshaka fan, f. paksha wing.] 
1. ‘A portable fan, generally made from the leaf 


of the palmyra’ (Yule and Burnell). 

In first quot. erron., an altendant who fans with a punkah, 

a r6ag W, Fixcn Odserv.in Purchas Pilgrims Vw vi. 439 
The King sits in his chaire of State, accompanied with his 
Children and chiefe Vizier ..no other without calling darin 
to goe vp to him, saue only two Punkaw’s to gather wind. 
1672 Wi. O. te. Bernier's Gt. Alogud INN. Dehli § Agra 4 
Having a servant or two 10 fan one by turns, with their 
great Panhahs or Fans, 1800 Afise. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. 
Reg. 336/2 Over her head was held a punkar. 1828 Asiut. 
Costuiites 45 ‘The punk-ha, or fan, represented in the 

late, is the leaf of the palmyra. 1834 [A. Pxinser] Baboo 

1. viii. 140 Fair hands were gently waving a punkah over 
my face. 1903 G. W. Forrest Cities of dudia v. 132 Punkas 
and water were brought, 

2. A large swinging fan made of cloth stretched 
on a rectangular frame, suspended from the ceiling 
or rafters, and worked by a cord so as to agitate 
and freshen the air in hot weather. 


Mentioned under the Arabic name dhaish ( pam or 
mirwahat-al-khaish, in rth e., referred to 8th or gth a 

1807 (Sept. 15) Lo. Minto in Life §& Lett. (1880) 37 The 

unkah vibrates gently over my eyes. 1812 Mar, Granan 
vruk Resid. India 7 The punka (a large frame of 
Wood covered with cloth)..is suspended over every table, 
and kept swinging, in order to freshen the air. 1843 
Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrul. V. 153/ Strong brass hinge- 
hooks for punkahs, 1879 Mrs. ALE. James /ad. Househ. 
Managem, 41 ‘The punkah isa stuaight board some two feet 
in width, and is put up diagonally across the centre of the 
room, hung from the ceiling or rafters by stout ropes: to 
this board is attached, by means of rings, a deep frill, or 
vallance, about eighteen inches in depth, 

3. attrib. and Comd., as punkah-loard, -cord, 
fan, fringe, -pulling, -rope; punkah-coolie, 
A native Indian servant who works a punkab; 
also punkah-wallah [cf. comfpedition-wallah, s.v. 
ComprTition 3]; whence punkah-wallahing 
(nonce-wd.), the occupation of a ankah-wallah. 

1859 Lane Wand. India 245 The idea of the poor men 
paying for punkah coolies! 1864 ‘TREVELYAN Conrpet. 
Wallah (1866) 118 What well-regulated female can make 
dress an object in a society of a dozen people..; or music, 
when her andience consists of a Punkah-wallah and a 
Portuguese Ayah? 1870 J. W. Kaye Sepoy War v. it. 11.273 
‘I bere were,. none to pull the punkah-ropes. 1879 Mrs. A. E. 
James Jad. ffousch, Managem 4% Punkah fringes, 20 
R[upees}. e/a, The unkah boards and ropes are land- 
lords’ property. 1890 Sarai J. Duncan Social Depart. 259 
He had never, in the whole conrse of his punkah-wallahing, 
been told to stop before. nee HLS, Meraiman’ Flotsam 
x, The servant... resumed his place at the punkah-cord. 
1904 Brit. Med. Frat. + Sept. 637 There is no class of 
native here to accept punkab-pulling as an occupation. 

IIence Purnkah z., to fan with a punkah (/rans. 
and adso/,). : ; 

a 1625 W. Finen Oéserz. in Purchas Pilgrins 1V. 1. vi. 
433 Portraitures of the King in state ais amongst his 
women,.. behind one ponkawing, another holding his sword. 
1869 Lane Wand, fudta 245 What wonld it cost to punkah 
the whole regiment during the hot season? 

+Punkatee‘ro. Ods. nonce-wa, [f. Punk sb.1; 
after such Sp. words as mt/atero muleteer.] A 
purveyor of punks; a procter, pander. 

1602 Mivourton Béert 1. i, Fij, Punckes, punkateeroes, 
nags, hags, 1 will ban. 

+Punker. Obs. [f. Punk sh.l or vy. + -ER1.) 
One who frequents the company of punks. 

1736 Avnison tr. Petronius Arbiter 87 He was a great 
Ponker, and nothing that wore a Cap came amiss to him. 

Punker, obs, erron. f. PUNKAH. : 

+Punketto. Obs, rave—'. [app. 20 arbitrary 
formation from puncto, Puxto 1, with It. dim. end- 
ing -etfo.] A minute point of behaviour. 

3608 Beaum. & Ft. 7'rt. Hon. i, No more standing on your 
punctilios and punkettos of hononr. . 

Punk-fist, corruption of Puckrist, associated 
with Pung 56.3 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Punkin, U.S. dial. f. Pus pKin. 

+Punkish, @. Obs. rare, [f Punk shit 
-131,} | Resembling a punk; meretricious. 

1616 T. Avams Péain-Deating (1861) 1. 28 These punkish 
outsides beguile the needy traveller... uch a house is like a 
painted whore 3 it bath a fair check, but rotten lungs. 

+Punkling. Ods. rare’. [& as prec. + 
-Linc.] A Hiltle or young punk, 


PUNKY. 


@ 1623 Frurrcner Love's Cure i i, Squiring puncks and ° 
puncklings up and down the city. 

Punky \peyki), sé. U.S. local. Also punkie. 
[See quot. 1794, and cf. Lenape, ponk, punk, light 
ashes, dust, powder, fongus sand-fly, foxy full 
of sand-flies.] A minute fly or midge, eommon 
in some parts of the north-eastern States of America, 
which bites severely. Also aéfrté, 

[1794 G. H. Losnten fission Indians Ny Amer. UA. 79 
The most troublesome piacuss-ee pecially in passing thro* 
the woods, was a kiad of insect, called by the Indians Pouk, 
or Living Ashes.] 1876 Forest §& Stream 13 July 368/2 
Hands tingling from punkie bites. saa Hantock Sports. 
man’s Gaz. 642 Sandy beaches or gravelly points are liable 
to swarm with midges or punkies. 

Punky (peyki), ¢. Chiefly U.S. [f. Puxk 
$6.3 + -¥.] Containing, or of the nature of, punk 
or touchwood ; of fire, smouldering. 

@ 1876 H. Busuwece in Life § Lett. x. (1880) 209 The fire 
is punky and only smokes, 1880 Northwest. Lumberman 
24 Jan., For Fabes knots the general rule is to allow the 
whole scale of the log for defects. /bd., A buyer should he 
allowed. one-half the scale of the punky log. 

Punter, variant of Pornpuar Sc. Obs. 

Punless, Punlet: see after.Pun sé. 

Punnable,@. [f. Pux vl] Capable of being 
panned npon; snsceptible of puns. 

1840 T. Hoon Fitzherdert 1. xv, It was a punable word, 
but he could not make it tell, 1906 NWestut, Gaz. 26 Sept. 
2/1 The Browns, Whites, Blacks, Greens, Longs, Shorts, 
Smiths, Finches, and all tbe hosts who own punaable names. 

Punnage: sce after Pun sé,1 

Punne, obs, form of pun, Pouxn v1 

Punner! (pona1). Now rare. [f. Pun vl + 
-ER1.] One who makes puns; a punster. 

1689 Suapwett Bury F, 1.1, A paltry old fashion‘d wit 
and punner of the last'age. 1691 Wooo A¢h. O.von. IL. S61 
Alsop..hath been Quibler and Punner in ordinary tv the 
dissenting party. 1710 Swirr Frnt, to Stella 1 Oct., The 
greatest punner of this town next inyself, 

Punner® (pynai). [f. Puy v2: a variant of 
Pounder s6.2) One who or that which puns or 
rams earth, ete.; sfec. a tool for ramming earth 
about a post or the like. Hence punner-bar, a 
punner and crow-bar combined. 

1611 [see Pounver sé.4 2]. 1876 Preece & Sivewrtcut 
Lelegraphy 1 3 The ‘ puaner bar ' should invariably accom. 
pany Marshall's borer. /id. 194 The upper end of this is 
tapered down to the form aA chisel, with the point 
tempered to deal with stones,. .the lower end,..shaped Jikea 
punner, is cone) for ramming and consolidating the soil 
around the pule.  /déd. 196 The Bole [in which a pole is set] 
should not be hastily filled up, but ample time be given to 
the puaners to do their share of the work. 

+Punnet!. Oss. rare. [app.a dim. of Puy 
sb] 2A little pun. 1676-1820 [see Puxoicrion]. 

Punnet? (py-nét). focal, Also punnit, (Of > 
obscnre origin: perh. {, prs, dial. for Pounn sd, + 
ET.) Asmall round shallow chip basket, used chiefly 
for fruit or vegetables. Less correctly = PorTLe! 2, 

1822 Lovvon Eacycl. Gard, Index, Prstet, a small flat 
basket from four to twelve Inches in diameter, and one to 
two inches deep, formed of split wood or shavings of tiinher. 
1849 Aus. Smite Pottleton Leg. xxxix, Baskets of flowers— 
being punnets borrowed from the market-garden, 1884 
West. Daily Press 29 May 3/2 ‘The high and conical 
[bonnets]. suggest strawberry punnets turned upside down 
upon the head. 1906 Spectator itd Sept. 437/1 Thin paper 
lining a frail punnet where Lay filberts woodland-brown, 

b. Comb., as punnet-crowned, “shaped adjs. 

1892 Daily News 29g Mar. 2/4 Some of the new hats have 
high, puanet-shaped crowns. /bid. 4 July 9/2 Punnet. 
crowned bonnets were the principal wear. i 

Hence Pu'nneted Af/, a., packed in punnets. 

1907 IWestm. Gaz. 27 June 12/1 The Perth strawberry 
crops are heavy, and for the first time large quantities of 
punneted berries are to be sent dowa South. 

Punnie, -ical, Punnigram: see Pun 54,1 

Punning (ponin), v7. 50.1 ff. Pun v1 + 
-Ixc1.] The making of puns. 

3670 [see Pon v1 1]. 1690 Norris Reft. Cond. Hum. it 
(1691) 58 This great Mystery of Disputation is nothing else 


but a meer Tossing of Words backward and forward, some- 
times without any meaning, which is Canting; and some- 
times with more Meanings than one, which is Punning. 
1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 61 Pt That [false wit] whic 
consists in a Jingle of Words, and is comprehended 
under the general Name of Punning, 1719 Swiet Art of 
Punning Wks. (1841) I. 413 Punaing is a virtne that 
most effectually promotes the end of good fellowship, which 
is laughing, rae Gentd. Mag. 26/1 During the reigns of 
ames and .. Charles, punaing was the language of the 
Pulpit as Well as of the Court. 3864 Round Sable 18 June 
12/1 Philadelphia has a world-wide reputation for punning. 
Lo be a Philadelphian is to be a bora punster. 


Punning, 27, sb,2, stamping ; see Pun v2 

Punning (pynin), py. a. [f Pun vl + 
-InG2%,] That puns or makes puns, 

3683 Drvnen & Soame tr. Bofleau's Art of Poetry Wn 
Efigram, A Corporation of dull Puaning Drolls, 1736-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 378 Such as have nothing to re- 
commend them but a punning jingle of words, 1879 A. H. 
Savce in Academy 23 The Tyrthenians, whom only a 
punning etymology made Tyrseni, 

Hence Purnningly edv., in a punning manner; 
with a pun or play on words. { 

4791 Gentl, Mag. 32/a Endemon punningly demands from 
what information Me Steevens has framed his dogmatic | 
opinion. 1837 Cartyte #n Rev. 11. ut. iii, The Plebeian 
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‘ Court of Cassation ', as Camille might punningly name it, 
has done its work. 1893 Limes 6 May 17/1 A picture 
punningly named ‘ Reflections '—shows a wide stretch of 
shorewith a donkey standing in the midst, 

Punnology : see after Pun 54.} 

Punque, obs. form of Punk 5,1 

+Punquette. Obs. nonce-wa, 
Punk sé.1] 2A little or young punk. So + Pun- 
quetto. (One of the forms may bea misprint.) 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rem u.i, Yo his Cocatrice or 
Puaquetto, halfe a dozen Taffata gownes or Sattin Kirtles. 
1610 — Adch. u. i, You shallstart vp yong Vice-royes, And 
hane eee and punquettes [ printed punquettees], 

Punsch(e, obs. form of Puxcn 21 

Punscheown, -ion, obs. ff, Puncngon 1, 

+Punse. Sc Obs. rare. Also 6 punee, 
[Variant of Punse 54.8; ?through association with 
funse, POUNCE v., to beat.) = PuLsE sd.l 

a 1584 Moxtcomente. Cherrie § Slat 274 My vaines with 
brangling like to brek—My ponsis lap with pith. fér2. 
977 Thy pansis renuncis All kyad of quiet rest. a1600 — 
Jlise. Poems xiiv. 31, 1 quake for feir—iny puacis lope. 

Punse, punss, obs, (Se.) and dial, ff. Pousce 
sot and ut 

Punsh, Punsh(i on, -s ‘i oun, -son,-soune, 
obs. ff. Puncu v1, Puncnron ! and 2, 

Punster (pynstai). [f. Pry 21 +-STER.] A 
professed maker of puns; one addicted to or skilled 
in punning. (In first quot., a quibbler.) 

1700 Concreve Hay of iMorlit v. i, To he a Theme for 
legal Punsters, and Quiblers by the Statutes. .to discompose 
the gravity of the Bench. 1731 Avptsox Sfect. No. 61 * 2 
That learned Monarch (James I] was himself a tolerable 
Punnster. 1855 Macatcay //ist. Eng. xiv. UL. 471 [Jane, 
the King's Professor of Divinity] was so unfortunate as to 
havea name which was an excellent mark for the learned 
punsters of his University. Several epigrams were written 
on the double-faced Janus, 

Ilence Purnstress (sonce-w/.), a female punster. 

1825 Scott Fant. Lett, (1894) II. xxi, 279 Anne..is a 
decided punstress. 

Punt (pent), s.1 [OK. fun (in to-11th ¢, 
glossaries), ad. L. ponte a kind of Gallic transport 
(Caes. 2.0. 1. 29), also a floating bridge, a 
pontoon (Gellins 2175, Ausonius, Digest) ; in later 
sense referred to L. pons, pontent bridge. Cf. also 
MDu. forte, Du. pout fem., ‘ ferry-boat, pontoon’, 
MLG., punte, punto, 1.G. piinte, plinto ferry-boat, 
mud-boat, repr. the same L. word. 

OE. punt was, from its vocalization, prob. an ancient word, 
representing a survival of the Latin word in Britain 3 
but it atk have been only in local use, in which also it 
seems to have continued during the ME. period, though 
no example has yet been noted. But Junt-Joat is found in 
the Maldon (Essex) Records of date 1500 as a current word, 
and it is noteworthy that the literary use begins with Phil. 
Holland, a native of that county, who in his transtations 
uses it, evidently as a familiar term, to render varions L. 
words, €. g. détter, nazis, ratis, alvens, arbor cavata.) 

1. A flat-bottomed shallow boat, broad and square 
at both ends; formerly used widely as a name for 
a raft, dug-out, river ferry-boat, float, lighter, 
cle.; also = PoNnToon 23 now sfec., a boat of this 
kind propelled by means of a long pole thrust 
against the bottom of the river, or shallow water 
(see quot. 1892), 

61000 “EU fric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 166/2 Pontoniume, 
punt. ¢ 1080 Suppl, EU fric's Voe. ibid. 181/31 Pontontunt, 
fiyte. Caudex, punt... 7¥ataria, anbyme scip. a1100 

oc. ibid. 287/33 Postoniunt, flyte. Tradbarta, t caudex, 
punt, &. fostoniunt 

1§00, 1552 lin Zoutelots, etc.: see 3). 1368 WitHats Dict. 
toa/2 Lintres sunt nantcule Jluniales, ex arbore canata 
factz, as puntes or troughes be. 1600 ILoLtanp ivy 
XXVE ix, 59 Much ado he |Fulvius} had, for the great 
scarcitie of timber & wood, to make punts [ra¢es] and boats 
for to set over bis armie. 1603 — P¢utarch's Alor. qa9 
She searched fur them in a bote or punt made of papyr re 
lév BapeSe rarvpivy). 1615 J. R. /rade's Incr. in Hart, 
Afisc. (Malh.) lit 308 Fishing, which now we use in 
crayers and punts. 1630 4. Johnson's Kingd. & Contmnw, 
qo The Emperour (who yet had never greater vessell thaa a 
Pant or Yaugh upon the Daauby). 1yas De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 322 One large float with sides to at, 
like a punt or ey home 1769 Fatconer Dict, Alarine 
(1789) I iv b, Punts are a sort of oblong flat-hottomed boats 
+ used by shipwrights and caulkers. 1789 Porrtock Voy. 
xi, 228 The carpenter, assisted by the cooper and three other 
hands, began to build a punt of twelve feet long, six feet 
wide, and about three feet deep. 1800 Cotguuoun Comm, 
Thames i. 14 Lighters, Barges, and Punts employed in the 
trade of the river Thames. 1817 J, Evans E.vcurs. Wind. 
sor, ete, 156 Procuring a boat, usually called a punt, and 
fixing it at some little distance from the shore, they fling 
their lines and quietly seize the finny prey. _,1861 Moscrave 
By-roads 28 the ships, so called, of hile de Valois 
flect were little else than punts of ey great engthy, carry. 
ing one mast and a sail, but about ifteen hundred men. 
1865 Kinxcscey //erew. xxi, A man cutting sedges in a 
punt in the lode, 1875 HeEtps Soc, Press. xx. 489 It 
was a fine day, and we resolved to go ont in a punt, fas 
Row, Adm, 20 (Rules for Punting, Thames Punting Club) 
A punt is a flat-bottomed craft without stem, keel, or 
stern-post, and the width at each end must he at least one- 
half of the width at the widest part. ‘ 

+2. An ingot, shaped with two square ends like a 


punt. Obs. 
1895 Daily News 28 Sept.a/r ‘ Punts" [of silver].. weighe 
ing upwards of 4629 ounces, and of the value of about $700 


3. alirib. and Comb.: as punt-boat, -builder ; 


[fi Preague, 


| 


PUNT. 


punt-fisher, one who fishes from a punt; so 
punt-fishing ; punt-gun, 2 gun used for shooting 
water-fowl from a punt; so punt-gunner, punt- 
gunning; punt-pole, the long pole used in pro- 
pelling a punt ; punt-shooter, -shooting = punt. 


Sumner, -guaning; punt-stiek (C.S.) = pint- 


7ole; punt-well, a well ina fishing-punt in which 
lo deposit fish. 

1s00 Maldon Crt.rolls (Pundle 59, No. 3), De Roterto 

acobhe pro custum. 11 *pontebots et pro bigis xiid. igs2 
Wee. 4) Adinir. Court, Liteds, Bundle 21, No. 64 (Valuation 
at Lowestoft) Finding there ffowr Punte boots and a 
cocke bote .. did... vallew the sayed puncte hoote[s} and 
cocke bote at twelve pounds tenn shillings, 1849 J. Fornns 
Vays, Holiday i, (1850) 3 He sins ,. worse than the *punt- 
fisher, 1816 Cot, Hawker Juste, Sportsmen (1824) 354 
‘The barrel of a *punt-gun .. should .. he about seventy or 
eighty pounds weight. 1886 Watsixemas & GaLnwey 
Shooting (Badminton) 1. 276 Double-burelled Punt Gun: 
Bore thin. 3 weight, 200 Ibs. length g ft.6 in. 1892 C. R.A 

sarrett Essex 29 ‘Che punt-zun was hoisted out from the 
little cabin. 1840 Blaise Eneyed. Rar, Sports $2734 Colonel 
Hawker was the first ‘punt gunner in Great Britain. 1899 
Westne. Gaz. 13 Dec. 2/2 \ man needs to be ancommonly 
strong and hardy to pursue “punt-gunning without eadanger- 
ing his health. 1859 H. Kinastry G. Family xx. (1894) 165 
Unable to reach the bottom with the spear she had used as 
* “punt-pole in the shallower water. 1897 Daily News 30 Aug. 
sft *Pant sailing is becoming quite a popular pastime on 
the Upper Thames, so much so that a Thames Punt Sa ing 
Club has been started. 1900 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. § 3 These 
*punt-shooters are not as a rule naturalists. |. Their object 
is to kill wild fowl for the muket. 1816 Cor. Hl AWKER 
lusty, Sportsnien (1824) 367 Those, who fancy “punt-shoot- 
ins such a dangerous amusement. 1840 Drstsn Lucyel. 
Ruy, Sports $2734 (heading) Hainpshire Coast Punt Shoot- 
ing. 1905 WE Gait. Manhee in Pignuy Land xiii. 194 Vhe 
crossing of the swift Semleki in native dugouts propelled 
by ‘punt sticks, rgor Padf Madi G. 7 May 10/1 Anglers 
attiibute the absence of trout in their baskets and “punt. 
wells to the cold winds. 

Punt (punt), 50.2  [ad. I. fonte (in both 
senses), 1718 in Dict. -lead., or Sp. Punto point, 

The connexion of the two senses is obscure and disputed. 
Littrd treats them ay the same word, and refers both to Sp. 
fuente. But Hatz.-Darm, treats the two senses as distinct 
words, taking fonte ‘point asad. Sp. puto, but fonts ‘the 
player against the bank’ as aderiv. of foater, Puxt tapp. 
unconnected with srefo, and of unknown origin. English 
writers have in general identified them] 

lL, = Peyter to. 

1704 D'Urrey fell beyond Hell 94 Th’ Assembly meets, 
and on the board, Scatters, like Jove, the dazling hoard : 
Salutes the Punts with Rows and Dops. [1794 Sf rting * 
Mag. (WV. 44 Each ponte is furnished with a Hvret or bock, 
containing a suit of thirteen cards.] 1850 [sce sense 2}. 

In the game of favo: A point, 

1850 Botn’s Handbh, Gantes 3338 Terms used at Faro. 

‘onte or Punt, a Point. ‘The punter or player. 

Punt, 6.3 [Goes with Punt v3] An aet of 
punting. 

1. football (Rugby), A kick given to the ball 
dropped from the hands, before it reaches the 


ground, (Cf, Drop-Kick, PLAcE-KICK.) 

1848 Rules Foctt, Rugby School $7 Kick out must not be 
from more than .. twenty-five yards [vut of goal] ifa punt, 
drop, or knock on. 1857 Hucnes Jou Brown tv. 109 The 
mysteries uf ‘ off your side, ' drop kicks ', pants’, ‘places’, 
and the other intricacies of the great science of fout-ball. 
1881 Laws Nugby Union § 28 A Fair Catch is a catch made 
direct from a kick or a throw forward, or a knock on by one 
of the opposite side, or from a punt ont or a punt on. 

2. drangf. An upward jerk. rare, 

1897 Kiruinc Capt. Cour iv. 85 A grant and squeal of the 
windlass; a yaw, a puat, and a kick, and the We're Here 
gathered herself together to repeat the motions, 

Punt, 56.4 Glass-making, = Puyty 1, Poxtin. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Cl. y7t At this stage 
another implement, called a punt or pontil is brought into 
use, This is a solid iron rod of a cylindrical form smaller and 
lighter than the tube used for blowing. 

unt, 54.5 [ef. Punty 2.] The hollow at the 
bottom of a wine-bottle: = Kick 54,2 1, 

1863 T. G. Suaw Mine, Vine, & Cellar xxiii. 363 To label 
each bottle. .in large letters. .on a piece of paper. . gummed 
into the punt or hollow part of the bottom of the bottle.” 

Punt (pynt),v.! fad. F. ponder, in same sense {in 
Dict, Acad, 1718); according to Tatz.-Darm., of 
unknown origin, Cf Punt 56.2) ¢ntr. At certain 
eard-games, as basset, faro, and bacearat: To laya 


stake against the bank. 

1706 [implied in Poxter?), xg1a Apnisox Spect. No. 323 
e 1a From Eleven at Night to Eight in the Mornin; 
Dream'd that I punted to Mr. Froth.” 215 Lavy M. W. 
Montacu BSasset-table 68 Wretch that I’ was! how often 
have f swore, When Winnall tallied, 1] would puat no more. 
3738-9 Act ta Gee. Fc. 28 § 3 Every person .. who shall 
- play, set_at, stake, or punt at..ace of hearts, pharaoh, 
basset, and hazard, 1855 Tuackrray Netucomes 1. te 
Punting for half crowns at a neighbouring hall. 188 
Besant & Rice Chafl. of Flect ni, xi, I shall punt low, and 
never lose more than a guinea a night. 

b. slang and collog, To bet npon a horse, ele. 

3873 [implied in Ponrer! a}, 1887 Pad! Mall G, 13 Sept. 
aft Ressluns to punt, I selected_a horse which was Rhiie 
as the favourite, 1898 Re exce 4 Sept. 11/4 (Farmer) While 
Paul is puating’ with the outside book-makers. 

Hence Purnting 77. 5.1 : 

1797 Sporting Mfag. 1X. 332 The information charged her 
with unlawlully playing, staking and puating at the game 
of Faro, 1855 Tacos Newcomes x, What must have 
been the venerable Queen Charlotte’s mind when she heard 
..of his punting at gaming-tables ? 


PUNT. 


Punt, v2 [f Puxrsd.t] 

1, ¢raxs. To propel (a punt or other boat) by 
thrusting a pole against the bottom of the river, 
etc.; to propel or shove off, in the manner of a 
punt. Formerly called fo/ing: see Pone v. 6. 

1816 Sir H. Dovetas Alidit. Bridges 45 The pontoons 
are rowed or punted to their respective stations, 1863 
Dicey federal St. VW. 116 She (sc. a raft] got aground, and 
had to be panted off with poles. 1885 themes 16 May 
637/1 A young lady standing in a boat, which she punts 
from bank to hank. 

b. inv. or absol. To propel a punt, or any boat 
in the manner of a punt; = PoE @. 6 b. 

1846 Laxvor Evan. Shaks. Wks. H. 274 Will Shake. 
speare and another were pa in the middle, the third 
punted, 1847 Cov. Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 275, 1. 
punted up toa single goose. and killed him. 1865 Livixc- 
S10NE Zamdesi iv. woo Others are puating vver the small 
intersecting streams. 

2. frans. To convey in 2 punt, or by pnnting. 

1853 °C. Beoe' Verdand Green. ix, They had just heen 
punted over the river. 1863 W.C. Batowin A/*. L/unting 
vill. 334 ‘f'wo Makubas punted me several miles up the river. 

Hence Pu'nting 7d/. 6.2; also a/frrd. 

1865 Livincsrone Zamdesi xxi. 418 They preferred pant- 
ing to paddling. 1870 Daily News 10 Oct. 50 years ago, 
when it was not the fashion to regard..the Nile asa punting 
and canoeing stream, 1875 Hecrs Soc. Press. xx, 290 The 
punter, very nearly got upset, holding on stoutly to his punt. 
Ing-pole when it stuck ia the mad. 1888 Nowlng Admanach 
189 Rules and Regulations for Punting, by the Thames 
Punting Club. 

Punt, 7.5 [Gocs with Punt 563 listory 
obscure: prob. in origin a dialect word. 

In Northamptonsh., Auné appears as a variant or modi+ 
fication of dunt, a word widely used in midland and southern 
dialects, from Cheshire to Kent, and Devon to E. Anglia, 
in the sense ‘to push, butt, strike with the bead, horns, or feet, 
tobump, raise, liftap'. Miss Baker's Gloss. Northanplonsh. 
Words, 1854, has tent ‘to kick or strike with the fect’, 
faut ‘co push with furce, to raise by a push; to push with 
the head as a calf does a cow’, These words appear to be 
nasalized variations of Burr and Pert (in its original sense), 
proh. of onomatopaic origin or modification.] 

1. Football (Rugby). irans. To kick (the ball), 
after dropping it from the hands, before it reaches 
the ground. Also adso/, 

1845 Rules Footh. Rugby School § 5 Try at goal...The 
ball when ig mnust be within, when caught without, the 
line of goal. 1885 Darly News 19 Feb. 2/8 Bowen secured 
[the hall] and punted it into touch in the hume twenty-five. 
1889 Pandine VII). 36 From the scruammage..Houseman 
ubtained the ball and..passed tu Turner, who punted intu 
touch. 

b. Toget (a goal) by punting : see PuxTEnss/.@.2 

2. To strike, hit, knock. rave. 

1886 Contemp, Kev. Jan. 52 To sec a stout Vlamand of 
Hfty or thereabouts solemnly punting. by the aid of a small 
tambourine, a minate india-rabber ball, to another burgher 
of similar aspect, which is the favourite way in which all 
ages and sexes take exercise on the digne. 1899 Kina 
Stalky 174 M‘Turk's knee in the small of his back cannoned 
him into Stalky, who panted bim back. 

Hence Punting 74/. 56.3 

1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Cambridge. .got further 
tuwards the Oxford line by the aid of Neilson’s punting. 
1895 Outing (U.S) XXVH. 250/2 This ‘panting into 
touch’ is a very favorite means of gaining ground. 

Punt-about. Feofhal/, [f. Puxt vo + Aout 
adv.) The kicking of a ball about for practice at 
odd times; also, a football used for this. 

1845 Rugby Alise. 178 ‘The impatience with which place- 
kicking is..regarded at pant-about. 31857 Hucnes 7'ovr 
Grown i v, ‘Hurrah! here’s the punt-about,—come along 
and try your handata kick’, The punt-ahout is the practice 
ball, which is just brought out and kicked about anyhow 
from one boy to another, 

|| Punta‘l. Os. Also 6 (anglicised) Pointall. 
[a. Sp. punéal, f. prento point.) Properly, the 
name of a block-house on a point of sand at the 
entrance into the harbour of Cadiz; extended to 
a similar defensive work elsewhere ; in Eng. usually 
plural, and treated as a common noun, 

31587 Spanish War 1585-7 (Navy Records Soc. XI, 163) 
The White Lion heing commanded..to ride as near to Pua- 
tales [J7S. PointallJas might be. 170% Lond. Gaz. No. 3845/2 
There were in Cadiz Bay 3 or 4 French Men of War.., who 
retired above the Puntals hefore the Entrance. 1725 Dz 
For Voy, round World (1840) 197 To ride without the town 
of Callao, out of the command of the puntals or castles 
there. 1745 Tinnat Contin, Rapin Wi. xxvis 569/21 ‘Mhe 
French men of war, and the gallies, that lay ia ihe hay [of 
Cadiz], retired within the puntals. 

Panted (punted), 72. a1 [f. Punt sd,t and 
v2 +-ED.] a. Frequented by punts, b. Propelled 
as, or conveyed in, a punt. 

3847 Aca. Smitu in /élustr. Lond. News 12 June 374 Upon 
Ihe punted Thames a fisher wight Is watching hee his 
float is idly dangling. 1887 J. Asupy Sterrv Lazy Aliustred 
(3892) 23 And as the white sail passed along, A punted Poet 
sang this song ! 

Punted, ff. 2.2 Football, [f. Punt v.3+ 
-ED1.] Obtained by punting: see Punt v3 1b. 

1864 Feld 3 Dec. 36/4 The School claimed a‘ punted’ 
goal, which, by the rules of High House is not allowed to 
count. 

Puntee, variant of Puxty 1. 

Puntel, var. Poxti [cf. Sp. pundel]. 

1864 in Wessrer s.v. Pontee. 


ij 


1606 


Punter! (pyntaz). [f. Pust v.8+-er)] 

1. A player who ‘punts’ or plays against the 
bank at certain card-games: see Punt v.t 

1706 Puittirs (ed. 61, Pender, a Tenn us’d at the Game of 
Cards call'd Basset, 1981 G. Serwyn Diary 22 June, 1... 
called in at Brooks's... Hare in the chair: the General chicf 
Punter, wholosta1000. 1850 Bohn's Handbk. Gantes (Faro) 
335, The hanker turns up the cards... The punter may at his 
option set el number of stakes..upon one or more cards 
chosen out of his livret [a suit of 13 cards, witb four others 
called /igzres). 1891 Horrmann Baccarat 13 The player 
on his [the croupier's] right, who for the time being is elec, 
or banker‘. ‘The other players are punters. 

2. ¢rausf. A small professional backer of 
horses; also, a gambler in stocks and shares. 

1873 in Slang Dict. 1884 Graphic 15 Nov. 507/2 Many 
‘punters’ anxious to retrieve past losses. 1894 Hestm. Gaz, 
zo Keb. 6/1 ‘The punter, having no longer the company’s 
daily trafhe returns. .to play with. 1903 MeNewe Zeregious 
English 185 Round it there has grown up a specious and 
parasitica] finance which is rapidly transforming the English 
into a nation of punters, 

Punter’. [f. Punt v.2 + -erl.]_ In earlier 
use, one who goes fishing or shooting in a punt; 
often = punt-gunner; later, one who punts or 


manages a punt. 

1814 Cot, Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 91 All over Poole 
harbour. .according toreport of punters.. the same. .scarcily 

revailed, 1886 Warsincuam & Gariwey Shooting (Bad. 

ibr.J I]. 243 The wildfowl shooter who uses a punt and 
swivel-gaun is known as a ‘punter’ or ‘pantsman’, 1906 
Daily News 16 Sept. 6 Pangbourne, the sylvan hauat of the 
‘Thames angler, the summer retreat of the Saturday-to- 
Monday punter. | 

Puntigiio, -ilio, etc., obs, ff. Puxcritio. 

Puntil, variant (in Dicts.) of Poxvin. 

+ Puntilion. Glass-making. Ols. rare, [ad. 
obs. It, pontiglio, puateglio: cf. Puncritio.] = 
PontiL, PUNTY 1. 

3665 Hooke Aficreg. 42 Small..bubbles of glass, .being 
crack'd off fromthe Puntilion whilst very hot. 

Punting, v/, sb.: see Punt v.!, 2, 3, 

Puntion, obs. form of Puncixon 2, 

Puntist (pontist). [f Punt sd.t4-1st.J One 
who practises punting ; = Punter 2, 

1894 Daily News 1 Sept. 6/4 Our leading amateur lady 
puutist. 1904 Dai/y Chron.g July 7/6 ‘Vhe ever-increasing 
number ef puntists to be seen afloat..on the Thames, 

Puntman (pyntmén). Pl.-men. [f Punt 
sb. + MAN 56.1) = PuntsMay, PUNTER ®, 

31863 in C. W. Ilatfield //ést. Notices Doncaster (1866) 1. 
94 A puntinan .. stalking to a flock of wild-ducks in the 
twilight. 1894 Daily News 6 Dec. 5 ‘2 In the early part of 
the eighteenth century a puntman named John Reeves, at 
Essex Stairs, near the Temple, gained a good living by 
taking anglers out in his boat. 

Punto! (pernte). Also 6-8 (in senses 1-3) 
puncto. [a. lt. or Sp. pun/o:—L. Punctum.} 

+1. A small point or detail; an atom, particle, 
jot; a moment, instant. 
on sense 3). Ods. 

1598 LB. Jonson fu, Man in Hunt. w. vii, It must be 
done like lightaing...'Tis nothing, and ‘t be not done in a— 
punto! 1623 Ape. Wiatuiams Let. fo Buckhut. in Macket 
Life (1692) I. 150 ‘This..is expected to the utmost punto. 
1706 E. Waxn Heoden World Diss. (1708) 82 He will no more 
surpass one Puncto of ‘Time. 

+2. Asmall point of behaviour: = Puncrizro 5. 

1sor Garrard’s Art Warre 69 Amongst souldiers that 
stand much upon their Punctos. “1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
u, xxiii. § 3 Where that [reputacion]) is not, it must be 
supplied by Puntos and Complementes, 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof, St. v. xiv, Vhe Neapolitane Gentry, who stand 
so on the puntoes of their honour, that they preferre robbery 
before picustce 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 119 
Every body..begged I would nol put a meer puncto to 
orders in the balance against such a prospect. 1766 
SMoLiETT Z’rav. xv. L. 249 Establishing a punto, founded 
in diametrical opposition to common sense and humanity. 

b. Phr. Jz punto = in point (Point 54.1 D 4a). 

1616 B. Jonson Devil ax Ass wiv, And do they weare 
Cioppino’s all? Jz, If they be drest in puz/o, Madame, 

+3. Fencing. A stroke or thrust with the point 
of the sword or foil. /se2fo dritio, a direct thrust. 
Punto riverso, x back-handed thrust; also ad- 
verbially = in the position for such a thrusl. Ods. 

[x59sSavioto Practiset, K ij, Your dagger commaundiag his 
Rapier, you maie giue him a punza, either ¢ritza, or riversa,) 
1596 Lopce /rcarn. Diuels Wks. (Hunter. Soc.) 1V. 23 His 
bat without a hand, his hose vagartered, his Rapier punto 
venverso, 1598SuHaks, Merry (V7.1 iii. 26. 1898 B. Jonson 
Lu. Manin Hum, ww. vii, 1 would teach these nineteene, 
the speciall rules, as your Punto, your Reuerso, your 
Stoccata..till they could all play very neare, or altogether 
as well as my selfe. 1620 Swetnam Arraign'd i. i, My 
rapier, swash... ]]e put you to the Puncto presently. 1624 
lorp Sua's Darting u. i, 111 drill you how to give the lie, 
and stab in the punto. 

+4. A pricking pain: = Puncrion b. Obs. 

_ 1617 Cocks Diary 8 Feb, (Hakl. Soc.) 235 Mr. Totton fell 
into an extreme payne of puntos (or stitches). 

5. Glass-making. = PontiL, Punty 1. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 582 (Glass-making) Another work- 
man now applies the end of a solid iron rod tipped with 
melted glass, called azz/o,to the nipple orprominence..and 
thus attaches it to the centre of the globe. /dfd., An 
assistant nips it off from the duo with a pair of long iron 
shears, or cracks it off with a touch of cold iron. 

+6. attrib. Peenlo heard, a pointed beard. Obs. 

1659 SinkLey //on. & Mammon t. ii, L can looke upun your 
bafte Aud punto beard, 


(In first quot. with play | 


PUNY. 


Punto ? (punte). Cards. Also nonto (pp‘nte). 


[a. Sp. peeeto point.} (See quots.) 

1728 Cuanpers Cyed. s.v. Ontbre, 1f either of the red 
Sutts be Trump, the a\ce of that Suit, call’d Prado, (is] the 
fourth [trump]. 1781 Geatd. Mag. LI. 616 Punto is the 
Spanish Ace [in Quadrille}. 1861 Afacu. Alag. Dec. 120 
Fourth, if the tramp suit be red, comes the ace of the 
trump suit, called Pouto; if black there is no Pento. 
1878 H. 14. Gisss Omére 13 In Diamonds and Hearts, 
when tramps, the Ace takes rank hefore the King. It is 
called Punto (pronounced Poon‘to) in Spanish and English. 
Quadrille players sometimes call it, corruptly, Ponto. 

Puntsman (penismén). Pl. -men.  [f. 
funt’s, gen, of Punt sb. + Maw 56.15 ef. batsman, 
ete] =lunTEr 2, 

1861 Greexer Gwe 531 It being the desire of prntsmen to 
pot as many birds as possible hy one shot. 1882 JEFrERIFs 
Levis VU. 30 ‘The puatsman being too idle to bale ull com- 
pelled, thespace between thereal and the false bottom was full 
of water. 1886 [see Punter 2). 1904 Lo. Rosesery Sf. a? 
Glasgow § Dec., In the history of every puntsman there 
cuines a critical moment..when he has to make a decisive 
choice whether he will gu overhoard with the pole, or whether 
he will remain in the punt without the pole. _ 

Punty, ponty(punti). Glass-making, Forms: 
7 ponte, 7-9 -ee, 9 punty, -ee, ponty. [app. ad. 
I. fortid: see Ponti. J 

1, An iron rod used in glass-blowing : see quots. 
Called also Punt, Punto, Pointe, Poxtin. 

1662 Merretrin App. to tr. Nerd's Art of Glass 364 Ponte 
is the lron to stick the Glass at the hottom for the more con- 
venient fashioning the neck of it. /bi. 365 Yower is the lron 
on which they rest their Pontee when they scald the Glass. 
1843 G. Dopp Days at Factories 269 The whole was trans- 
ferred from the tuhe to a rod called the ‘punty’. 1869 
Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 483 A long iron rod called a 
ponty, 1876 Barer Glass & Silicates 90 The workman sits 
during this operation in a seat with arms, laying the pontee 
on them, 1883 11. J. Powett Glass. Making x. 56 ‘The 
working rod or ‘puntce’..is used for holding a vessel during 
the later stages of manipulation, by means of a seal of 
glass, 1890 W, J. Gorvon foundry 133 A lad standing 
ready with an irun-holder, called a ‘punty’, slips it on to 
the end of the bottle... Held by the punty the bottle is taken 
to the leader of the party. 

2. A round hollow made on a glass object to 
remove the mark made in breaking it off the punty- 
10d; hence, a small circular or oval hollow made 
as an ornamentation on glass. 

1884 Ksicur Dict. Afech, Supp. s.v. A glass deeauter.. 
is said to be cut in panties when the ornamentation consists 
of dots or cup-like depressions, usually circular but some- 
times oval. 

3. Comb. as punty- mark; punty-iron, -rod, 
+ punty-stako, see quols.; punty-sticker, a work- 
man who sticks a quantity of melted glass on the 
punty, 

1662 Merrett in App. to tr. Weri's Ari of Glass 364 
Pontee stake is the Fron whereon the Servitors place the 
lrons frot the Masters when they have knock’d off the 
broken pieces of Glass. 1839 Une Dict Arts 582 The work- 
man having..taken possession vf the globe by its hottom 
or kaobhed pole attached to his punty rod,..carries it to 
another circular opening, where he exposes it to the action 
of moderate flame. 1849 Pritatt Glass Alaking 101 
Another workman then gathers upon a ponty-iron a small 

iece of Glass, 1890 Cent. Dict., Poniy-sticker. 1909 

cuian A, Oszer in Let. 3 Mar., To finish the glass neatly, 
% round hollow is made—unot primarily as an ornament, bat 
to remove the puaty-mark. 

Puntyvally, obs. (Sc.) f. Puncruau.y (sense 2). 

Puny (pi#‘ni), a. and sb, Also 6 puney, 6-7 
punie, punye, 7 punay, punee. [Phonetic 
spelling of Puisnz, q.v.] 

A. adj. +1. Junior; inferior in rank, snb- 
ordinate: = Pvisne a, 1, 1b. Obs. 

1877 Sin T. Situ Commw. Eng. (1609) 64 The officer 
before whom the Clerke js to take the essoyne, is the pany 
Justice in the common pleas. 1579 Furwe Heskins’ Part, 
296 Appealing..from the lower house of punys Burgesses 
to the higher house of aancient Barons. 170. in CELIA 
Fiexxes Diary 278 The Lord High Steward askes ye Lords 
one by one beginning with the puny Lord, so to the bighest. 
1733 Swirt On Poetry Wks. 1755 1V. t 191 Put on the 
eritick’s brow, and sit At Wills’ the puny judge of wit. 

+2. Later, recent: = PuIsng a, 2. Obs. 

1628 Pryxxe Cens. Afr. Cozens 29 Composed by some 
vaine and illiterate Monkes of punie times, 1648 — P/ea 
Sor Lords 373 No precedents of puay date withia time of 
inemory. 651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Pref. A zh, 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of Parliament. .were not 
knowne nor heard of till punier times than these. 

+3. Kaw, inexperienced; thal is a novice or tyro. 

usg1 Suaxs. 1 fen. V/, 1. vii. 36 How the yong whelpe 
of Talbots raging wood, Did flesh his punie-sword in 
Frenchmens hlood. 1602 Herrin tr. Oberudocerffir's Anat. 
A iij b, No Commander will prefer the pnnee and fresh-water 
Souldier before the auncient and well-disciplined Warriour. 
1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. i. 2x These terrors may disturb 
some small pretenders and puny novices. r71a W. Rocers 
Voy. (1718) 244 Neither do I think it half so bad as these 
pany marriners tell us, 4 

4. Of iaferior size, force, or importance; minor ; 
petty, weak, feeble ; small, diminulive, tiny. 

1593 Suaks. Asch. Z/, us. ii. 86 Arme, arme my Name: a 
punie subiect strikes At thy are glory. 1596 — Merch. Les 
it. iv. 74 And twentie of these punie lies He tell, “Hhat men 
shall sweare 1 haue discontinued schoole Aboue a twelue 
moneth. 1692 E. Wacker Zpictetus' Exchir. viii, The puny 
toss shall not distarb your mind. 179: BosweLt Yokuson 
an. 1739 (1831) I. 113 Some puny scribbler invidiously 
attempted to found upon it acharge of inconsistency. 1838 
Eerson Addr, Lit, Ethics Wks. (Bobn) 11. 208 Yhe great 


PUNY. 


idea, and the puny execution. 
Kitchener to Kharium 139 The River was punier than ever 
and the belt of bush thin. — 

b. esp. of human beings and animals: Of small 
growth and feeble vitality ; undersized and weakly. 
1604 Suans. OfA, v. ii, 244 Every Punie whipster gels m 
Sword. 1647 Traee Cos. 1 Tt. +. 1 Lash him not wil 
the scourge of the tongue, asa puny-hoy. 1664 Powers 
Exp. Philos. 28 Muffet calls this Insect Lecusteddunt or a 
puny-Locust. 1693 C. MATHER Hond. [nvis. World (1862) 
125 He was a very Puny Man, yet he had often done things 
beyond the strength of a Giant. 1742 Younc A. 7A. 1x. 
2203 Each flow'r, each leaf, with its small people swarm’d, 
(Those puny vouchers of Omnipotence!). 1875 Jowett /¢aze, 
Rep. Introd. fed. 2) HT. 39 They..did not wish to preserve 
useless lives, or raise up a puny offspring. 

+B. sé. Obs. 

1. One younger or more recent than another or 
others; a junior. 

1865 Jewer Def Afpol. (1611) 94 Wherefore S. Augustine 
saith, Dens docuit Petrum per posteriorem Paulum...‘lhus 
God instructed Peter by Paul his punie, that was called 
after him. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 324. The 
eldest... child shall succeed and inherit all; where nothing is 
reserved for Punies, but obedience. 1628 Jackson Creed ix. 
xviii. § 3 Much less did the ancient poets..borrow their 
fancies. .froin the Jewish rabbins, who were their punies. 

2. .\ junior or recently admitted pupil or student 
in a school or university, or in the Inns of Court; 
a freshman, Also fig. or allusively (leading to 


sense 3). 

1548 Patten Exped. Scotl. Lvj Like y® play in Robin 
Cooks skole, whear bicaus the punies may lerne thei strike 
fewe strokes, but by assent & appointement. 1g90 J. Stack- 
wooo Accidence A jb, The Booke to the Punies and Petits 
of the Grammar Schoole, 1607 Christmas Prince (1816) 1 
They whome they call Fresh-menn, Punies of the first yeare. 
1673 Lads’s Call. 1. i. § 19 As if vice now disdain'd to have 
any punies in its school. 

3. A raw orinexperienccd person; a novice, tyro. 

189 Nasue in Greene Alenaphon Pref. (Arb.) 8 The idle 
vsuge of our vnexperienst and illiterated punies., 1607 
Tovurneur Rev. T'rag. 1. iti, t see thou'rt but a puny in the 
subtill Mistery ofa woman, 1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 
t. iv, § 23. 204 Punies in Logick, know that universall 
affirmatives are not simply converted. 1688 H. Wuarton 
Enthus. Ch. Rome 55 He was no puny in this Art. 

4, An inferior, a subordinate; a person of small 
acconnt. 

1879 G. Harvey Leffer-dh. (Camden) 61 [To reap] dis- 
pleasure of my worshipfullist dearist frendes..,Contempte 
and disdayne of my punyes and underlings. 1626 C. 
More Str 7. Afore 2,1..who know my selfe a verie puney in 
comparison of so manie famous men. 1658 Ostiorne Jas. J, 
23 The Swis, though owners of brave actions, are yet so 
farre their Punies in the learning of trade. 1711 Countrey~ 
Man's Let. to Cuvat 4 Sacheverell Himself is but a puny 
for an oculist in comparison of him. 

b. A junior judge; = Pcisne sd. 2. 

1608 A. Wittet /ferapla in Exod, 526 That the punies 
and inferiour Indges should detiuer their opinion first. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) t Puny v. fraus., to make 
puny or insignificant, to dwarf; Punyish a., 


somewhat puny ; Purnyism, puny character. 


1649 CLevecano Efitaph ii, To puny the Records of 


time By one grand Gygantick Crime. 1832 Witson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXXU. 865 Feeblish faces that must frown, 
panyish figures that must strut. 1791 Patne Rights of Man 
(ed. 4) 70 The pnnyism of a senseless word like Duke, or 
Count, or Earl, bas ceased to please, 

Puny, obs. form of Puxaise, bed-bug. 

Punyard, obs. form of Pontarp, 

+ Punye, punge, sd. Sc. Oés. Also 4 poiné, 
punay. [a. F. poignée, in OF. also pretunie, 
pugnie, puignie, -nee, puygnuye, ete. handful: 
Pr. ponhada:—L.. type *pugudla, f. L. pugnis, F. 
poing fist: see Poicne and -ape.] A handful of 
men (soldiers). 

€1330 Arth, & Merl. 3241 Pe kinges..seyd, gret schame 
hem was bifalle, pat Arthonr wip a_litel nay ladde 
ydrinen hem oway. /éfd. 5905 Michel wonder had Leod.- 
egan, Pat swiche a litel poine of man So fele in so litel 
prawe So manliche had yslawe, 1g13 Diouchas éneis 1x. 
viii, 129 Thai mycht on fors dissevyr that punze, Quhilk 
thaime assalgeit thekyt with pavys hie, 

Punye, punge, -zie (piin’e), 7 Sc. [ad. F. 
poign-, pres, stem of poindre to pierce: see Potn v., 
Pune, und forthe form cf. Se. c#i3e, cui3t2, Com.) 
traits. To prick, pierce ; to spur. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace v. 606 The prent off lnff him pungeit 
at the last. /éfd. vu. 1198 ‘The pungzeand hed the plattis 
persyt rycht. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storia (1827) 
364 His steed he punried wi’ his heel. 

Hence Pu‘nzie 5d. Sc., a prick, a stab. 

1819 W, Tennant Papisiry Storin'd 175 Strange ! that ae 
punzie on the back Should sooner bring that carl to wrack. 

Pungje, Sc. var. Porené& Oés., fight, skirmish. 

Punget, var. Poicxet Oéds., a bracelet. 

Punyness, variant of Puniness. 

+Puwnyship. 04s. Also6 punie-, 6-7 puni-. 
[f. Puny + -suip.] The position, status, or char- 
acter of a ‘puny’; jnniority; inferiority, Also 
with possessive as a mock title. 

1581 Muccaster Positions v. (1887) 32 Reading. .must 
needes acknowledge and confesse her puniship to writing. 
1599 Nasu Lenten Stuffe 51 In the punieship or nonage o! 
Cerdicke Sandes, when the best houses and walles there 
were of mudde. 1624 Be. Mountacu Gage 18 Shall wee 
believe your Puniship or them? 1680 Hickrrinoite Ref. 
Late Libel on Curse-ye-Meroz § Undermining other mens 
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their twinckling Puny-ships. 

Puoy, variant of Poy sé. and 2, 

Puozzolana, variant of Pozzovana. 

Pup (pzp), s4.1 Also § pupp. 
form of Purry sd. Cf. Pup vl 

(Hence, pup, puppy are not parallel to dade, baby, Ton, 
Tommy, in which the form in -y is later and diminutive.)] 

1. A young dog, a whelp, a young puppy. /# 
pup, with pup: (of a bitch) pregnant. 

1773 Gentl, Mag. XLIEL 2190 A Pupp with twa months 
and one head. 1820 J. H. Reynotns fancy (1906) 35 Fare: 
well to bull, and stake, and pnp. 1840 R. H. Dana Bich 
Mast xxii. 66 A fine, promising pup, with four white paws. 
1854 I. Mayurw Jogs (1862) 195 ‘To discover whether a 
hitch is in pup. 1873 BK. A. Frrevan Let. or Dec. in 
Stephens Life (1895) [5. vit. 78 We have also a big New. 
foundland pup growing up. 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to a person. 

Tn quot. app. with some allusion to Ltriroor 2 (see also 
Lurry and Poop s4.”). 

1589 R. Harvey /7. Pere. (1390) 16 Why haue you not 
taught some of those Puppes their lerrie? 

3. Applied to the young of the fur seal. 

1868 Simmonns Dit. Jrade, Pup,..a young seal, 1886 
F. H.H. Guitiewarn Cruise Marchesa 1, 196 The lamb- 
like bleat of a pup is audihle above the rest. 1895 Onting 
(U.S.) XXVHEL. 23/2 An inexperienced hunter. started out 
to kill his first seal and in some way managed to sleal a 
hood pup, without alarming ils parents, 

4, (See quot.) 

1904 Eniz. Ropixs . Wage. wVortd xvi. 285 ‘That's the pup 
where my claim is’. ‘The what?’ ‘Little creek; call ‘em 
pups here [on the Yukon in Alaskal',  /drd. xvii. 297 
Above the pup, on the right, there's a bed of gravel. 

5. Vhrase. 7o sel] (any one) a fuf, to swindle 
by selling something on its prospective value. 

zgor Daily Chrom. 4 May 5/2 There is a poetical phrase 
in our language, ‘to sella mana pup", 1goz H este, Gas. 
24 Nov. 6/2 The consensns of military opinion is..that 
Colonel Swayne's disaster was due to the native levies 
‘selling hima pup’  * 

6. Comb., as pup-breeder, 

1905 ‘Suronora Wirson (¢7é/e) Our Joshua,..Oclogena- 
rian, Celebrity, and Pup- Breeder, According to me, his Wife. 

Pup, s4.2 College slang. Abbreviation of Puri, 
humoronsly associated with Pur sé.1 Cf Cunsd.1 3. 

1891'M. Lecrann’ Camber. Freshut. 343 He rushed off 
exultant to his Coach, whom he discovered surrounded 
by ‘pups’. 

Pup, 2.) [Shortencd f. Perry v.J  ¢vans. and 
intr, Yo bring forth pups, to litter. Hence Purp- 
ping v4/, sb., also artrid. 

1725 Bradley's Fant. Dict. sv. Dog, UW they are all over 
white; that is, pupp’d withont any Spot upon them. 1787 
Hunter in PA Zrans. UXXVIUL. 260 She pupped on the 
24th of February 1787, and had six puppies. 1845 Youate 
Dog xiii, The pupping usually takes place from the sixty- 
second tothe sixty-fourth day, 1877 F, Wavarer See L, ii. 40 
‘The seals were landing in ine coast, it being the pupping 
season. 

Pup (pep), zz. and 72 [Cf pup pup in 
med.L., 8-9th c. (Du Cange).] Imitation ofan in- 
articulate sonnd made with the lips ; in quot. 1560 
as a verb: = Poon, PooH-Poon. 

1g60 Nevittr Let. to Throgmorton in Froude Litt, Eng. 
(1863) VIE. iv. 294 The queen would pup with her lips: she 
would not marry a subject. 1599 Massincer, etc. Ofd Lave 
ur ii, Zugenia. ‘Slight ! an you laugh too loud, we are all 
discovered. Sivontdes. Nay, an } should be hanged, 1 
cannot leave it. Pup ! there ‘tis. (Bursts into a laugh.) 

Pup, obs. f. Poor 54.1; dial. f. Poor 7.1 

{| Pupa (pi#-pa). Pl. -w. [mod.L. (Linnzeus 
Syst, Nal, 1788 I. 340), a use of L. pipe girl, doll. 


Cf. Ger., Da. puppe, Sw. puppa, Du. t poppe, Pop, 
popye,doll,nymph, chrysalis, = Romanicpuf/a doll.] 

1. An insect in the third and usually quiescent 
state (of complete metamorphosis), preceding that 
of the imago or perfect inseet ; a chrysalis. 

1815 Kirpy & Se, Entomol, iit. 1. 67 The states through 
which insects pass are four: the egg; the larva; the pupas 
and theimago. 1849 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat, viii. 154 A 
mummy, in their apprehension, was simply a human pupa, 
waiting the aeribal of its enlargement. 1868 Duncan tr. 
Figuier's Insect World i, 32 In another fortnight these 
pupa: become perfect insects, 

b, A stage in the development of some other 


invertebrates, as cirripeds, holothurians. 

1877 Huxney Anat. nv. Anim, vi. 298 Other important 
alterations take place, during the passage of the locomotive 
pupa into the fixed young Cirripede. 1 E. R, Laxkes- 
ver Treat. Zool. itt, 5 When the Auricolaria assumes a 
barrel shape, before changing into n Holothurian .. the 
mouth has again passed up to the anterior pole, and the 
anus down to the posterior. This form is called the Pupa. 

2. Conch. Name of a genus of pulmonate mol- 
luses: a chrysalis-shell, 


3. attrib, (See also PUPA-CASE.) 

281g Kiasy & Sp. Entomod. iii. 1.68 Linn has called it the 
pupa state, and an insect when under this form a pupa. 
18s1 Carpenter Afan, Phys. (ed. 2) ig! This is particularly 
the case in the Pupa state. 1862 Ad? Vear Round 13 Sept. 
8 Et assumes the pupa form, and is enclosed in a hard case, 
remaining motionless and to all appearance inanimate. 

lence Pu'padom, Pu‘pahood (7012¢¢-2ds.), the 


condition of a pupa. 

1893 E. A. Butter //ousek. Insects 39 The grub.. 
passes very rapidly through the resting-slage of pupadom. 
Lbid. 169 Tt would..be just as devoid of influence as if it 
had died in pupahood. 


[Shortened 


1898 G. W. Strrvexs W144 | good name, lest they should shine to eclipse and benight 1 


PUPIL. 


Pu'pa-case. [f. prec. +/Case sh.22b.] The 
horny case or sheath of a pupa or chrysalis. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomoé, IL, xxxi. 241 The wings.. 
remain attached to the pnparium or pupa-case. 1841 T. R. 
Joxes Aur. Kingd. xv. 300 The imprisoned dragou-fly 
splits ils pupa-case along the back. 1895 Miatn Aquatic 
dnsects 176 ‘Vhe pupa-cases are fixed to the rocks in clusters, 
which resemble small wasps’ nests. 

Pupal (piv-pal), 2. [f Pepa +-an.] Of, per- 
taining to, or charaeteristic of a pupa; nymphal. 

1866 Darwin Orig. Spee. xiii. (ed. 4) §30 The caterpillar or 
maggot, and cocoon or pupal stages. 1877 Houxtry Anat. 
Inv, cAntin. vii. 449 A quiescent pupal condition is interposed 
between the active larval and the aclive imaginal states. 
1907 Athencrum 22 June 764/2 For seventeen years the 
pupa: of this species [of locust] remain underneath the 
ground... This long subterranean vigil is not necessarily one 
of sual pupal inaction, 

Puparial ‘pispeérial),@. [fnext+-au.] Of 
or pertaining to a puparium. 

1904 Mrit, Med. Frad. 17 Sept. 655 The duration of the 
puparial stage is from a fortnight to three weeks, 

| Pupariunt (pivpernim). [mod.1., f. Pura 
+-anieM, after herbarium, vivarium, ele} The 
coarctate pupa of some Diptera and other inseets, 
the case of which is formed by the last larval skin. 

1815 Kissy & Sp. Entomol, iii, 1. 71 The envelope of 
cased-nymphs, which is formed of the skin of the larva... 
may be conveniently called the puparium. rgoq Srrt. 
Med. Frad. 17 Sept. €65 The puparium is a dark brown or 
Lack, cylindvical segmented body. 

Pupate pi pe't), » [f. Prra + -are? 1.) 
intr, To become a pupa or chrysalis. 

1879 in Wraster Suppl 188r En. A. Ormeron J/an, 
dajurions fas. 13 Commonly they quit the leaves and pupate 
in the gronnd, 1g0z Q. A’cz. Apr. 394 If they lived tong 
enough 1o pupate, the pupa perished. 

Pupation (pimpévfon). [n. of action f£. prec.] 
The formation of the pupa. 

1892 Circular Beard Agric. (Rasplerry Moth\, When 
the time arrives for pupation, the caterpillar scoops ont a 
hole in the pith of the canes..in which it turns to a chrysa- 
lis, 1893 BOA. Dether f/ouseh. sasects 29 Mier several 
moults, the time for pupation arrives, 

+Pup-barn, Ols. varc—'. fapp. f. MLG, 
pupfpe, pup, MDu, MFris. fopfe, Du., Fris. fon 
doll (ad. L. pupa, pipa girl, doll, puppet) + dar 

Batry.] ?A doll. 

1483 Cath, Angel. 294/t A Puppe barne (2. Pw barne) 
popa, pupa, pupula, 

+Pupe. 06s. rare, [a. F. pufe pupa.] =Pcrai. 

1842 Breanne Dict. Ser, ete., /upe, the name of the oviformn 
nymphs of Lepidopterons insects. /éfd., Pepa, a genus of 
land snails, so called from the resetnblance of the shell to 
the pupe, or chrysalis of an insect. {Hence in Dicts.] 

Pupelo (pispilo, pizpflo). U.S. local. A 
name in New England for cider-brandy. 

1851 S. Juop Afargare? t. vii, There were five distilleries 
for the manufacture of cider-hrandy, or what was familiarly 
known as pupelo, /é/d, viii, They drink pupelo and rum. 

Pupiform (pi7piffim), a. [ad. mod.L. pipi- 
Jormiis, {. Pups: see -FoRM.] 

1, Having the form or appearance of a pupa. 

1897 Naturalist 75 The almost exactly pupiform | printed 
pupaform] shape of the typical Alzeca] fridens. 

2. Resembling in shape a shell of the genus /2/a. 

3854 Woonwarn Mollusca ui. 166 Cylindrella cylindrns : 
. shell cylindrical or pupiform, sometimes sinistral, 

Pupigenous (pixpidznas), a. [f. 1. pifa 
+ -genous, f, GEN 1+-0U8.] =Pupirarovs, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Pupigerous (pispirdgéras), @. [f Pura: sce 
-ceRous.] Of a larva: Forming a Puranrtum; 
having the pnpa enelosed within the last larval skin. 

1884 Stand. Nat, Hist, 11. 406 In the other group fof 
diptera], which are always pupigerous, the perfect insect 
escapes from the larval skin throngh a..circular opening. 

Pupil (pi#-pil), 4.1 Forms: 4-6 pupille, 6 
-yll, 6-7 -iR, puple, 7- pupil. [a, F. pufilie 
mase. and fem. (14th e. in Godef.), ad. L. pipillus, 


_ papilla orphan, ward, minor.] 


1, An orphan who is a minor and hence a ward ; 
in Civil and Sc. Law, a person below the age 
of puberty who is under the care of a guardian. 

1382 Wycir Yas. i, 27 To visite pupilles | goss that is, 
fadirles or modirles, or bothe], and widewes in her tribula- 
cioun, 1487 Se. Acts Jas. [// (1814) U1. 177/2 Acciouns 
& complaintis made be kirkmen wedowis orphanis & 
pupillis. 1g30 Patscr. 259/2 Puple within age, apie. 
arg48 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1V 239 The French kyng.. 
claymed to haue the order and mariage of the yonge lady, 
asa pupille ward and orphane. 1616 Svivestra ob 
Triumphant xxiv, They pluck the Pupill from the tender 
Brest. 1754 Hume Hist, Eng. (1761) 1, viii, 168 The chan- 
cellor..was the guardian of all such minors and pupils as 
were the king's tenants. 1869 ed 32 § 33 Viel. c 116 $3 
(Scotland) The judicial factor appointed to such pupil, 
minor, or lunatic. ; 

2. One who is under a teacher or instructor; one 
who is taught by another; a scholar; a disciple. 

1863 Foxe A. § Jf. 1543 There is but one in al thuniuer- 
sitie, that when he was a young man was my pupill. 160g 
Stow's Ann. 1427 The Earle of Worcester and the pera 
Zouche who had beene his puples when they were brought 
vp in Cambridge. 1700 WALLIS in Cottect. (O.H.S.) I. 314 
Every tutor with his pupills. 18:2 Sia H. Davy Chem, 
Philos. 6 This distinguished teacher..is said to have hada 
class of 2000 pupils, 1876 Grant Bur; rh Sch, Sot. "i. Ve 161 


The ordinance requiring the pupils of the grammar school 


PUPIL. 


of Glasgow to speak Latinonly, 1891 E. Peacock . Brendon 

I, 120 He took pupils to increase his income. 1894 Fowtra 
Adantnan Intr. p. 78 Laisren was a pupil of St. Columba, 

3. alirib. and Comb. a. apposiiive (in sense 1): 
In the state of pnpilage or nonage; mnder age, 
infant; also fig. 

6x1 Speep //25t. Gt, Brit. tx. xxiv. § 26 Francis the yong 
King was taken away hy death, and another pupill King 
crowned, euen Charles his younger brother, and ninth of 
that name. @ 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 27 Eepy- 
ing his time fitting, and the Soveraignty in the hands of a 
pupil Prince, 1644 Mintox Arcop. (Arb.) 57, 1 hate a pupil 
teacher, [ endure not an instructer that conies to me under 
the wardship of an overseeing fist. 1659 Torriano, Pufitla, 
a popil-woman., 1700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 
Il. 255 Fear was a necessary Tutor to this Pupil People. 
1887 !Vestm, Rev, Sept. 103 The custody of his pupil children. 

b. in sense 2, as pupil-master; pupil-like adj. 
and adv.; pupil-room (at Eton), the room in 
which a tutor takes his pupils; also, the prepara- 
tion and other work done there by a pupil. See 
also PUPIL-MONGER, -TEACHER. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. 2/, vei. 31 Wilt thou, Pupill-like, Take 
thy Correction mildly, kisse the Rodde? 1766 Ze?, in 
Hist, Hawtrey Fam. (190.) 1, Mr. Norbury used to sleep 
in his pupil-room in a press-bed. 1850 J, Srrutunes Life 
in oct. Wks. 1. p. xxxvii, The pupil-master was a remark- 
ably quiet man, ¢1860 W. Corv Lett, & Jrnis. (1897) 577 
He has done a good deal of extra work for me in pupil- 
room, 1899 A. Luspock Jew. #ton i, 5 [He] was. allowed 
to roast them [chestnuts] over the pupil-room fire while pupil- 
room was going on, 

Hence (irom sense 2) Pu'pildom, Pu‘pflhood, 
the condition of a pupil; +Pu‘piless, a female 
pupil; Pu-pitless a.!, without pupils. 

a1849 Vor £. B. Browning Wks. 1864 MN. 424 During 
the epoch of his *pupildom in that school. a 1785 'T. Porren 
Sloralist V1, 221 The *pupiless, the friend, the sensible and 
accomplished companion. 1854 E. Forses Opening Disc. 
iu Nat, H. Chair in Wilson & Geikie £72 xv. (1861) 554 
None who remained constant to the beautiful studies of 
his *pupilhood. 1865 Dickens Jfat. Fr. it. x, Sometimes 
accompanied by his hopeful pupil ; oftener, *pupil-less, 

Pupil (pivpil), 53.4 Also 6-7 -ill; and in 
L. form, [2. OV. pupille fem. (14th c. in Godef.) 
= It, Pr. papilla, Sp. pupila; ad. L. pipilia pupil 
of the eye, the same word as papilla female child 
(see prec.) Cf. Baby sé. 3.] 

1. The cirenlar opening (appearing as a black 
spot) in the centre of the iris of the eye, which 
expands or contracts in regulating the passage of 
light through it to the retina; the apple of the eye. 


a. in Latin form, 

[1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv Vv. vil. (1495) 112 The 
blacke of theye..is callyd Pupilla in latyn forsmalle ymages 
ben seen therin. c1goo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 249 Pe place 
pacis clepid pupilla, pat is be poynt of pe ize.] 

1670 #4il, Frans, V. 1027 They contract much their 
pupilla or sight-hole of the Eye. 1728 J. Cuampernayxe 
Kelig. Philos. \, xii § 23 The Number of them (sc, rays) 
is much fewer than if they were immediately received in a 
greater Opening of the Pupilla without this bole. 

8. in knglish form. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 5 Ut [the Carbuncle] so warreth 
with the pupil! or the eiesight, that it sheweth mani- 
folde reflexions. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xx. 
136 If beholding a candle we protrude either upward or 
downeward the pupill of one cye, the object will appeare 
double, 1685 Bovur Eng. Notion Nat, vii, Wks. 1772 V. 
232, I consider then that what is called the pupil or apple of 
the eye, is not (as it is known) a substantial part of the 
urgan, but only a round hole or window made in the uvea, 
at which the modified beams of light enter, tu fall upon the 
chrystalline humour. 1806 Med. Fral. XV. 388 The pupils 
of the eyes were much dilated, 1877 Biack Green Past. ii, 
(Her eyes] were large and they had dark pupils. 

2. fig. and fransf.; in Entom. The dark central 
spot of an ocellus. 

1599 Davies Smort, Soul 4g The Wit, the pupill of the 
soules clear e ye. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 79 
Beloculus is a white stone, having a black pupil. 1826 Kiray 
& Sp. Entomol. xvi, 1V. 286 Ocedins, an eye-like spot in the 
Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of annuli of different 
colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as pupil change, contracior, 
dilator, reaction ; pupil-contracting, -dilaling aljs. 

1868 Garroo Jat, Med. (ed. 3) 415 Medicines which act 
upon the eyes,..Pupd Dilators (Mydriatics)... Pupil Con- 
tractors (Myositics). 1 Alloutt's Syst. Med. V\. 975 
The course of the pupil-dilating fibres is more circuitous. 
ibid. V\\. 87 Optic atrophy, failure of pupil reaction, rg04 
Brit, Med. Jrul. 17 Dec, 1644 Such concomitant affections 
as muscular palsies and pupil changes. 

HencePu'pilless a.2,(of an eye) having no pupil. 

a 1849 Poe Berenice Wks, 1864 1. 442 The eyes were life. 
less and lustreless, and seemingly pupilless. 1881 E. Warren 
Laughing £ es (1890) 81 The pupilless eyes of marble busts. 

+ Pupil (pi#pil),v. Os. rare. Also 6-ell, {f. 
Purit 56.1] ¢rans. To treat as a pupil; to teach. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 28 Haue 
1 seene thee Pupell such greene young things, and with thy 
counsel ‘Tutor their wits? 161a Hevwoou Afol, Actors i, 
30 lt becomes my juniority rather to be pupil'd my selfe 
then to instruct others, 

Pupilabi-lity. xonce-z/. ?Pupillary nature. 

In quot. with punning allusion to the pupils of the eyes, 

1761 Sterne fr. Shandy w.i, What can he mean by the 
lambent pupilability of slow, low, dry chat, five notes below 
the satura tone..unless..the voice..forces the cyes to 
approach not only within six inches of each other—but to 
look into the pupils? 
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Pupilage, pupillage (piz‘piledz). —[f. 
Perit sé. or L. pipell-us + -AGE.] 

1. The condition of being a minor or ward; the 
period of this condition; nonage, minority. 

1590 Srenser F, Q. 11. x. 64 By meanes whereof their uncle 
Vortigere Usurpt the crowne during their pupillage. 1690 
Locke Govt. u. viii. § 105 ‘The Father.. might thereby punish 
his transgressing Children even when they were Men, and 
out of their Pupilage. 1783 Burke Affairs India Wks. XL. 
258 A measure. .professing to relieve the Nabob froma state 
of perpetual pupilage. 1877 E. R. Conner Has. Faith iii. 103 
‘This protracted pupilage is needed by his moral nature. 

b. fig. Said of the world, a country, etc. 

1605 
as if still in the golden Age, When as the World was in its 
Pupillage. 1649 Jex. Tayior Gi, Exe, ut. xiv, Moses 
Law, by which we were kept in pupillage and minority. 
1777 Roaertson Hist. Amer, (1783) 11. 269 Thus the 
colonies are kept in a state of perpetual pupillage. 1871 
Harte Philol, Eng. Tongue § 329 Vhe period when our 
language was in a state of pupillage. is q 

2. ‘The condition or position of being a pnpil or 
scholar; pupilship. 

@ 1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poents (1677) 61 Come all the Brats 
of this Expounding Age ‘Yo whom the Spirit is in Pupilage. 
1750 Jouxson Aambler No. 87 ? 10 To raise theniselves 
from pupillage by disputing the propositions of their teacher, 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. p. ii, At the 
period of the Duke's pupillage at Westminster school, there 
were annual town-and-gown conflicts between the scholars 
and the boys of Tothill Fields, 1882 Carpenter in 1974 
Cent, Apr. 543 In the days of my medical pupillage the 


| 


Danie Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 183 They live | 


brewers’ draymen were the terror of every hospital surgeon 


in London. 

Pupil age. [f Purit si.11 + AcE sd.; app. 
due to erron. analysis of prec.] The age during 
which one is a pupil; minority; nonage. 

1596 Suans. 1 flea. (V, 11. iv. 106 Since the old dayes of 
goodman Adam, to the pupill age of this present twelue 
a clock at midnight. 1607 — Cor. 14 i, 102 His Pupill age 
Man-entred thus, he waxed like a Sea, 1631 Massincre 
Emperor East ui, Your pupill age is pass’d, and manly 
actions «kre now expected from you. 1817 Goowtn AZaadfe- 
ville 11. 92 You were.. prepared at the pupil age of seven- 
teen to play the part of a fox. 

Pupilar, -ary, -ate: see PuPILLAR, etc. 

Pupildom, -ess, -hood: see Pupit 56.1 

Pupiled, Pupilize: see PuriLtep, PuPmLyize. 

Pupillage : see PuriLace. 

Pupillar, pupilar (pid-pili:), a1 [ad, L. 
pupillar-is belongmg to a pupil, orphan, or minor, 
Ct. . pupiliaire.| = PuPILLary a.! 

1832 Llackw, May, XXXL. 577 Charles 1..estimated a 
House of Cunimons by its anciem standard, when—at hest 
—in a pupilar and clementary state of transition, 1888 R. 
Garnett Emerson ii. 56 ‘Ve young schoolmaster..for a 
season retrograded into the pupilar condition. 

Pu'pillar, pu:pilar, @.2 = PuPi.uary a2 

1887 A. M. Brown Anton. Alkaloids 53 \n injecting them 
hypodermically, they determined pupilar dilatation. 

Pupillarity, pupilarity  (pidpilerriti’. 
Civil and Se. Law. [a. F. pupillarité (14th c.), 
ad. med.L. *papiliiritas, f. L. papillar-is Purit- 
LAR @.); see -1TY.] The state of being below the 


' age of puberty; the period during which a person 


remains in this state, 

1583-4 Keg. Privy Council Scol, 111. 64x His tutour.. 
during the yciris of his pupillaritie. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., 
Stat, Robt. / 29 Be reason the heire is within age (within 
the yeares of pupillaritie. 1754 Erskine Prine. Se. Law 
(1809) 83 The stages of life principally distinguished in law 
are, pupillarily, puberty or minority, and majority, Achild 
is under pupillary from the birth till fourteen years of age, 
if a male, and till twelve, if a female. 1818 Scorr //r#. 
Midi. v, ‘Very true, gudewife, .. we are tn loco parentis 
to him during his years of pupillarity.’ 1869 dc? 2433 Viet, 
¢. 116 § 7 (Scotland) Demand..intimated to the Grantor, 
whether of full age or in pupillarity or panodte 1880 
Muimneao Garus t. § 197 A minor who has passed the years 
of pupillarity shall have the assistance of a curator. 


%b, loosely. Childhood. rare. 

1846 Blackw, Mag. LUX, 666 The deep-seated mischief of 
.-mispronunciation in a Cockney whose years of pupilarity 
have been passed on the spot of his birth. 

Pupillary, pupilary (piépiliri), 2.1 [ad 
F. pupillaive (1409 in Godet.), or L. pipiliiris 
Puri Liar at a. Of or pertaining to a person in 
pupillarity. b. Belonging to a pupil or scholar. 

Pupillary substitution (Rom, Law): nomination of a sub- 
stitute to take on the death in pupillarity of an institute 
who had succeeded ¢ in effect, a testament made by a father 
for his child living or posthumous, to take effect in the event 
of the latter dyiog under puberty and before he could make 
one for himsel& (Muirhead /xs?. Gaius, etc. 507.) i 

a. 1611 Cotce., Pupilaire, Pupillarie, of or belonging toa 
Pupill, 1756 Nucent tr. Montesguieu's Spir. Laws 1. xix. 
xxiv. (1878) 329 The testator..may leave the vulgar sub- 
stitution.,and put the pupillary into a part of the testa- 
ment, which cannot be opened till after a certain time. 
1855 Tuackeray Newcomes \xv, Rosey was in a pupillary 
stute. her duty was to obey the wishes of her dear Mamina. 
x880 Muimnean Ulpian xxiii, § 8 A parent may make a 
pupillary substitution even to his disinherited children. 

b. 1848 Lowa. Bigiow P. Poems 1890 II. 2, 1 behold 
how those strains..bewitch the pupillary legs, nor leave to 
the pedagogic an entire self-control. “1868 M. Patrison 
Academ. Org. iv 56 Scholarships and exhibitions are stipends 
enjoyed by studeots in the pupillary state. 

Pu'pillary, pu'pilary, ¢.2  [f. L. pipilla 
Purin sé.2 +-any: ef. prec, So mod.F. pupiliatre.] 
Of or pertaining to the pupil of the eye. 


| 
| 
| 
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PUPIL TEACHER. 


1793 Youne in Phil. Trans. LXXXIUJ. 178 The lateral 
paris of the pupillary margin of the uvea. 1807 — in Med. 
Frnt, XVII. 405 A brownish grey, which is of the deepest 
colour in the Pupilary Ring. 1899 4 débutt's Syst. Med, V1. 
836 The pupillary diameter is subject to a considerahle 
range of variation. 

Pupillate (pi#-pilet), z. rare. Also pupilate. 
[ad. mod.L. pupillat-us, f. pipilla Puri 56.2: see 
-ATE2 2.) = PUPILLED. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. Papilldtus, applied to the 
wings of birds and of butterflies when they present circular 
spots of divers colours, representing..an eye, and in the 
centre of which exists a black spot resembling a pupil ; 
pupillate. 

+ Pu-pillate, v. Obs. rare9.  [f. L. pizpillare 
+ -ATE3,] intr, (See quot.) So + Pupillonian 
(L. pipition-ent], one who cries like a peacock. 

1623 Cockeram, Pupitlate, to cry like a Peacocke. 1600 
Nasne Sumeeers last Hell Wks. (Grosart) VIL 132 ‘This 
Jupillonian in the fooles coate shall haue a cast of martins, 


& a whiffe. 

Pupilled, panuse (pivpild), a. [f. Puri 
56.2 + -ED 2] aving a central spot in the ocellus 
resembling a pupil ; pupillate, 

1819 G. SaMovetre Entomol. Compend. 421 Noctua 
pupitiata, ‘The pupilled Dart. 1895 A. G. Butter in Proc. 
Zoek, Soc. 19 Mar, 254 Small ocelli.. touched with black, and 
pupilled with blue, 

Pupilless 1,2: see Purit sé,1, 2, 

Pupillize, pupilize (pid-pilaiz), v [f. L. 
pupili-us Pouvit sb. +4 -1z8.)  zntr. and évans, To 
teach a pupil or pupils; to take pupils; to 
‘coach’, Hence Pupillizing 764. sd. and ppl. a. 

182a tj Power Let. to 7. Lynes 17 Jan.in Parrs Whs. 
(1828) VIII. 634 He still continues at Clare Hall, and has 
been much engaged in pupillizing (as they call it atC.). 1844 
J. T. Hewett Parsons § W. xiii, Private pupilising was 
in vogue at that period. 1856 J, H. Newman Caddista viii. 
65, 1 am his bully, and shall pupilize him some day. 

Pupillometer (pizpilem/ta1). [f. L. papilla 
Perit sd,2 +-0)METER.} An instrument for measnr- 
ing the size of the pupil of the eye. So Pupillo:- 
metry, the measurement of the pupil of the eye. 

1890 Bituincs Nat. Mfed, Dict., Pupillometer. 1899 Nature 
18 May 72/1 Method for rapidly measuring the dimensions 
of Small objects independently of their distance. Applica. 
tion to pupillometry and to laryngometry, 

+Pu'pil-mo:nger. Ods. [f. Purit sb.1+ Mon- 
GER.] One who makes it his business to take pupils; 
esp. a (utor at Cambridge University, 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Northampt. (1662) u. ag1 He 
[J. Preston] was the greatest Pupil-monger in England in 
mans memory. @1700 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew, Pupil- 
mongers, tutors at the Universities, that have many Pupils, 
and make a Penny of them. 1773 W, Cote in Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. Act XN ea Friend, Mr. 
Farmer, Fellow aePant monger of Emanuel College, 

So + Pu-pil-mo:ngering v2/. sd, 

1833 Woapsw, Les. 17 June in Chr. Wordsw. Sfeo. (1851) 
ql. 2a You are at an age when the blossom of the mind 
are setting, to make fruit ; and the practice of pupil-monger- 
ing is an absolute blight for this process, 

Pupilship (pi#pilfip). [f. Puri 56,1 +-sup.J 

1. The condition or position of being a pupil. 

1581 Maaneck 2A, Notes 616 The Church of Israel was 
vnder the lawe..vnto the time of Christ, when she waxed 
strong, and then hir pupilship ended, 1879 W. Semon Trav, 
& Trout pa Antipates (1880)84 To-day you commence your 
pupilship to me, 1892 Darly News 2 Dec. 6/3 Time was 
when pupilship at this school was hy nomination, 

2. A fund for the education of a pupil : see quot. 

1861 J. E. Pusurres Mission. Pupils 10 We require in addi- 
tion to these missionary studentships, what 1 would call 
missionary pupilships—means for supporting and educating 
lads, in the time intervening between School and College, 


Pupil teacher (pispiljt#tfa:). A boy or 
gitl preparing to be a teacher, who spends part 
of the period of preliminary education in employ- 
ment as a teacher in an elementary school under 
the supervisiofl of the head teacher, and con- 
currently receives general education either from 


him or in some place of higher education, 

The system was introduced into England from Holland in 
1839-40, the pupil teachers being originally bound_as 
apprentices, a plan which came to an end after 1870. The 
system has undergone many changes: its history up to 
1907 is told at length in a Alemnorandum on piedilay and 
prospects of the PupilTeacher system, issued by the Board 
of Education in that year. 

1838 Dr. Kay in 42 Ann. Rep. Poor Law Comm, App. B. 
No, 3. 250 In the normal school at Haarlem..certain of the 
most intelligent scholars..were selected to be trained to 
the occupation of teachers... Those pupil teachers would 
constantly acquire a greater degree of skill and knowledge. 
1846 Alin, Comm, Counce, Educ. 21 Dec, To carry into 
execution the Minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education of the 25th day of August 1846, respecting the 
Ap renticeship of Pupil Teachers, (In the Minute of 
25 Ker, called ‘Apprentices}.] 1858 J. Payn Foster Brothers 
x, The plan of pupil teachers was then in its infancy, 186x 
M. Arnot Pop. Educ. France 108 Pupil-teachers—the 
sinews of English primary instruction, whose institution is 
the grand merit of our English State system, and its chief 
title to public respect. 1884 Chr, World 19 June 453/2 The 

upil-teacher, as a rule, we fear, learns Jittle and teaches 
less, xg07 [see b], ; 

b. attrib., as pupil-teacher system, etc.+ pupil- 
teacher centre, a central institation where the 
pupil-teachers of a town or locality may receive 


PUPIL-TEACHERDOM, 


their general education. (Introduced as * Central 
Classes’ about 1874; much developed 1888-98.) 

1897 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/3 A Committee to a into 
the working of the pupil-teacher system in England and 
Wales, 1902 West. Gaz 14 Apr. 2/2 It should be noted 
that the London School Board have just had surcharged the 
cost of their pupil-teacher training-centres, 1906 Daly 
Chron. 29 Nov. 6/6 A compulsory subject..for pupil-teacher 
candidates. 1907 Weston. Gaz, 22 July 2/: ‘There are, at 
this moment, some 20,000 pupil-teachers, of the ages 16 to 
18, attending institutions called pupil-teachers’ centres. 
1907 Meno. on Pupil-Teacher syst. § 50 Obviously it 
would not be possible to drop the Pupil Teacher system as 
a source for tbe supply of adult teachers, 

“i ‘ Pupil teacher’ in Milton : see Perit 54,13 2. 

Ilence Pupil-tea-cherdom, the body or institu- 
tion of pupil-teachers; Pupil-tea*chership, the 
post or office of a pupil-teacher; Pupil-tea‘chery, 
the work or position of a pupil-teacher. 

1903 Westa. Gas, 26 June 3/1 How can you complain 
about the teachers. now that we've opened *pupil-teacher- 
dom to all alike? 1876 T. Harpy £thelberta (890) 122 If I 
could not get a *pupil-teachership in some London school., 
I could stay with you and be governess to Georgina and 
Myrtle, 1890 W. FE. Hextry Views § Rev, (1892) 132 Her- 
self [George Eliot}, too, has been variously described : as 
. Apotheosis of *Pupil-Teachery ‘, 

|| Pupipara (pixpi-pira), sb. p/. Zutom. [mod. 
L., neuter pl. of papifar-us bringing forth pupx 
(f. farére to bring forth).] A division of Diptera 
in which the young are born in, or ready to pass 
into, the pupal state. Also called Aymphifara. 

1874 Lusbock Orig. § Afet. éns. ili. 41 The case of the 
so-called Pupipara not constituting a true exception, 1878 
Bett Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 259 The complete fusion of 
the ventral chord into one somewhat long knot, in the para. 
sitic Pupipara, : 

Hence Pupiparous (pispi‘paras) a2., of or per- 
taining to the Pufifara; producing or bringing 
forth young already advanced to the pupal state. 

1826 Kirey & Sp, Entomol, M1. xxix.65 Pupiparons, con- 
tinuing in the matrix of the mother during the larva state, 
and coming forth in that of pupa, 1835, 1844 [see Nymput- 
rarous} 1856 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 311 
Pupiparous insects suck the blood of mammals and birds, 

| Pupivora (pispivira), sb. p/, Eutom, [mod. 
L, neuter pl. of papivor-us devouring pupe.] A 
division of hymenopterous insects containing those, 
such as the Ichneumon flies, which deposit their 
eggs in the larvze of other insects, chiefly Lepido- 
fiera. Hence Pupivore [as in F.J, a member of 
the Pugivora ; Pupivorous (pixpi'voras) a., of or 
pertaining to the Pupivora ; devouring the pupz 
of other insects; parasitic on pup. 

The name Pufpivora was introduced hy Latreille 1806-9, 
as that of his second family of Hymenoptera, They 
correspond nearly to the L#tomophaga of Westwood. 

1836 Smart, Pupivorous, 1842 Branpe Dict, Sct. etc., 
Pu’pivores, Pupifvora. 

Puple, obs, form of Peorie, Pupin 4.2 

Puplich(e, -is(e, -ish(e, ctc., obs. ff. PUBLISH. 

Puplicke, -ik, -ique, obs. ff. Pusiic. 

Pupoid (pizpoid), a. Conch, [f. Pura +-o1v.] 
= Purirorm 2; akin to the genus Pupa. 

Puppe: see Pup 54.1 2; obs. form of Poor sé.1 

Puppet (pz'pét), sd. Also 6 pupette, pup- 
pette, 6-8 puppit, 7 pupet. [A later form of 
PoPPET, q.v., which has lost some senses and 
developed others, and has generally a more con- 
temptuous connotation.] 3 

1. A contemptuous term for a/person (usually a 
woman): cf. Popper sé. 1; but in sense app. 
associated with 2 or 3 below: a dressed up ‘ mere 


doll’ or figure of a woman. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \, (1625) 69 If she be faire, 
then a spectacle to gaze on; if foule, then a simpring pup. 
et to wonder on, 31601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 39 
i it not a sbame, that women..should make themselves 
such pictures puppets and peacocks as hes do? 166x 
Evetyn Tyrannus 11 A Fregat newly rigg’d kept not half 
such a clatter in a storme, as this Puppets Streamers did 
when the Wind was in bis Shrouds, 1828 Scorr F. A/. 
Perth xv, A pretender. .to the favour of the scornful pup- 
t [Catharine]. 1871 B. Taytor Fanst 1875) 1. vi. 102 
ut tell me now, ye curséd puppets, Why do ye stir the 
porridge so? : 
2. A figure (usually small) representing a human 
being; achild’s doll; =Poprer sd. 2. With quot. 


1837, cf. Poppet sé. 2b. Ods. or arch. 

1562 Turner //erbal 1. 46 The rootes are..made like 
litle puppettes and mammettes which come to be sold in 
England in boxes. 1583 Rates of Customs D viij, Puppets 
or Babies for Children ihe groce vis. viijd. 1664 H. More 
Ayst. (nig, t. 1, xxi, Having noted how Lactantins com. 
pee the Idols of the Hiewiien to the little Puppets that 
ittle Girls used to play with, and that the said Idols were 
but great Puppets for old Fools to play with, 1712 Apotson 
Spect. No. 500 P3 The motherly airs of my little daughters 
when they are playing with their puppets. 1837 Barwam 
Ingol, Leg, Ser 1. Leech of Folkest., Where did you get 
this pretty doll ..? asked Susan, turning over the puppet. 
3849 James Woodmax ii, I looked upon it as a sort of doll 
a puppet. ‘5 

+b. Contemptuonsly applied to an image or 
other material object which is worshipped; an 
idol; = Poppet sb. 2e. Also fig. Obs. ; 

m555 W. Watreman Fard/e Facions u. x. 215 Thei [Tar- 
tars] make theim selues litle pupettes of silke or of felte, 


Vor, VIL. 
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:.and do them muche reverence. 1634 Sir T. JIernert 
Trav, 56 At cach end [of the tomb] was placed a Puppet or 
Pagod to protect it. 1664 |sec 2). 1809 CoLrrioce Svéydd. 
Leaves, Tombless Epitaph, The hollow puppets of a hollow 
age, Ever idolatrous, and changing ever Its worthless idols. 

3. A human figure, with jointed limbs, moved by 
means of strings or wires; css. one of the figures 
in a puppel-show; a marionctte; = Porrer sb. a 

1538 Exvor Dict., Gesticulator, he that playith with pups 
pettes. zsgr Svenser J/, //udderd 931 Like as a Puppit 
placed in a play, Whose part once past all men bid take 
away, 1602 SHaks., //ant. in. ii, 259, 1 could interpret 
betweene you and your loue: if I could see the Puppets 
dallying, “1667 Gare Crt. Gentiles ww. 61 They are but as 
your «i ntomata, those artificial Machines or Images called 
Puppits, 1712 Arsutunot Yokn Bull i. xii, You look like 
a puppet moved by clockwork! 1802 Paney Vat. Theo, 
vii. (1819) 70 The adjustment of the wires and strings by 
which a puppet is moved, 

b. jig. A person (usually one set up in a 
prominent position) whose acts, while ostensibly 
his own, are suggested aud controlled by another; 
=Porrer sé. 3b. (Cf. ga, below.) 

[1550: see Porrrt sé.3h.) ~ 1892 Grnene Great's WV. I? 
(1621) FE iv, Those Puppets..that speake from our mouths, 
those Anticks garnisht in our culows. 1622 Bacon Afex, b'¢/ 
23 ‘To make the people see..that their Plantagenet was 
indeed but _a puppit, or a Counterfeit, 1768 H. Watrots: 
list, Doubts 8x Ne hoped by keeping the memory of Sim- 
nel’s imposture, to discredit the true duke of Vork,as another 
Puppet, when ever he should really appear. 18451 Brown- 
inc /ippa Introd. 194 God's puppets, best and worst, Are 
we, 1867 Freeman Nornt. Cong. 1. iv. § 3. 206 Charles 
remained for some while a puppet in the hands of Herbert. 

te. Aliving personator in dramatic action ; an 


actor in a pantomime. és. 

@rsg2 Greene Jas. /V Induct., Rohan, What were those 
Puppits that hopt and skipt about ime year whay le [> ere- 
while]? Ober, My subjects. 160g Suaks. Lear u.ii. 39 You 
cone with Letters against the King, and take Vanitie the pup- 
pets part,against the Royalticofher Father. 21668 DAVENANT 
Play-Ho. to Lett, All the dry old Fools of Bartholomew 
Fair are come to hire our honse,..numberless Jack-pud- 
dings: the new motion men of Norwich, Op'ra- Puppets. 
[801 Staurr Sports § Mast. ut ii, § 19 Al the absurdities 
of the puppet-show, except the discourses, are retained in 
the pantomunes, the difference consisting principally in the 
substitution of living puppets for wooden ones. ] 

+4. A little dog; a whelp; = Purry 1, 2. Oés. 

1607 R. Cfarew] tr. Esticnne's World of Wonders 147 
The great curres. .the litle puppets. 2652 GAULE Wagastyont 
336 She replied, Persa was dead; meaning her whelp or 
puppet, 1688 R. Home Armoury ut. ix. 183/2 Whelpes, or 
Puppits, are..whelped blind. 

+5. = Porvet sé. 4. Obs. 

@ 1619 Finteure IWit tuithond J/. 1. ii, A maide makes 
conscience of halfe a Crowne a weeke for pinaes and puppits. 

6. A lathe-head; = Porret sé. 5. 

2680 Moxon Alech. Hxerc., Turning 1. 207 Then set your 
Puppets, and wedge them tigbt up. 1688 R. Horwe 
Armoury w, viii. 356/2 ‘The Puppets, are the square peeces 
of wood..which have the..Iron Pinns in, upon which the 
work is turned. 1831 J. Hottano Afanuf. Metal J. 208 
Upon a strong table of wood..are fixed three cast-iron pup- 
pets or uprights, 

+7. Naut. (See quot.) (Cf. Porret sé. 6.) 

1794 Kigging § Seamanship 1. & Serews, bed or barrel, 
for raising the heads of large masts.., are made of elm, and 
consist of two puppets, a bed, and a sole: the puppets are 
four feet nine inches long, have their lower parts round.., 
and are cut with a screw; their..head, is larger, and is 
either cight-square or round, 

+8. Apupa. (Employed to render Du. fopZer.) 

3670 Phil. Trans. 2079 (Acct. of Swaminerdam's fist, 
Insect.Gencratis, Utrecht, 1669) The manner how the Worms 
and Caterpillars tura into Puppets [Swammerdam 24, De 
maner op welke de Wurmen ende de Rupsen in Popkens 
veranderen}, 1753 Cuamprrs Cyed Supp. s.v., Puppets.. 
thename given by Swammerdam to the nymph of animals, 
which he distinguishes from the chrysalises by this simple 
name, calling these the giéf Supfets, from their golden colour. 

9. attrib. and Comb. a. Appositive (in senses 
3 and 3b): That is a puppet, /7¢, and fg.; man- 
aged by the will of another. ; 

a1680 Butter Rent. (1759) I]. 196 He is but a Puppet 
Saint, that moves he knows not how. 1715 Rowe Lady 
F. Grey w. i, Their puppet queen reigns here. 1817 Coir. 
ripce Siog. Lit, xxiii, 286 She very much reminds us of 
those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman coatrives 
to dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xii. IIT, 299 Scotland would have 
beea a smaller Poland, ba a puppet sovercign, a turbulent 
diet, andan enslaved people. . 3g 

b. General attrib, uses and Combs. (chiefly in 


sense 3): ‘of a puppet or puppets’, as puppet- 
body, -drama, -fight, -land, -maker, -mover, 
-prompler, -stage, -string, -tcacher, -theaire, -work ; 
puppet-likeadj.and adv. ; puppet-man, -master, 
the manager of a puppet-show. Also Pupret- 


sHow, PUrPET-VALVE, etc, . 

1870 G. Merepitu Odes Fr, Hist. (1898) 62 What silly 
*pnppet-bodies danced on strings. 180: Strutt Sforts 4 
Past. ut. ii. §19 The subjects of the “puppet-dramas were 
formerly taken from some well-knowa and popular stories. 
3827 Blackw. Mag. 265 The dolls tbrew stones behind them, 
mndoiner dolls forthwith arose to people *puppetland. 1621 
Cotce., Poupetier, a babe-maker, or *puppet-maker. 1731 
Swirt Strephon § Chloe 285 From yonder *puppet man in- 
quire, Who wisely hides his wood and wise. 1630 B. Jonson 
New nn v. v. (1631) 96 Fidlers, Rushers, *“Puppet-masters, 

uglers. 1745 Fircoinc Tom Younes xt. vi, The landlady... 
hi foul on both her husband and the poor pneueymover. 
3781 CowekR Retirement 312 With limbs of 


' and nerves of wire, And wit that 


| 
{ 
! 


ritish oak ; Mahometrie, but 
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“puppet-prompters might 
inspire. 1594 Nasne Terrors of Wighe Whe, (Groen) iil. 
236 Comes some snperfluons humonr of ours..and erects a 
“puppet-stage, or some such ridiculous idle childish inuen- 
tion, 1842 Ee. Miatt. in Vouconf 11, 857 [The human 
understanding] is destined to higher ends than to be a sort 
of *puppet-string in the hands of state ecclesiastics. 1602 
Dekker Saffron 93 Hold, silence, the "puppet-teacher 
speakes. 1891 B. Tayton Fans! (2875) 1. 224 The rude trans. 
portable *puppet theatres in which Goethe first saw Faust 
represented. — @ 1680 Butter dew. (1759} 1. 102 ‘Th'are very 
Men, not Things That move by *Puppet-work and Springs, 
lleace ++ Puppet v., (a) zuér. to play the puppet 
(sense 1 or 3.¢); (4) érans. to dress like a puppet 
(? sense 1); Puppetdom, Pu'ppethood, Pu‘ppet- 
ism (so1ce-zds.), the condition of a puppet (sense 
3b); Puppettieal a,, pertaining to a puppet. 

€3620 Furtcnre & Massixcer frag. Barnazelt u. ii, 
Good Ladies, no more Councells : This is no time to “puppet 
in, 1635 Quarters Lorbd, y. viii, (1718) 277 Whom thy tond 
indulgence decks And puppets up in soft, in silken weeds. 
1891 Biz. R. Penner in d/ary ollstonecr.'s Rights Won: 
Introd. 23 Not to substitute for the old sham sensibility of 
~puppetdom the new sham sexlessness ofemancipation, 1885 
Sat Act. 19 Sept. 369/2 The dethronement or reduction to 
*puppethood of native dynasties. 1959 Compl, Let-writer 
(ed. 0) 223 My Punch (to use a *puppetical expression). 
18012 Ln, Camenece Let, Apr. in Ziv & Corr. (1881) T. 6g 
The intimacy between him [Addington] and Pitt continues 
as great as ever, and no doubt cf his *puppetism any longer 
remains. 3818 Coparar /’o/. Reg. XXXII 120 It was 
then, that the idea of puppetismt came into his mind. 

Pu'ppet-clack. [Cf Chack sé. 5.] = Pur- 
PET-VALVE. 

1744 Desscuiirrs Eafer, Philos. 11. 472 If the Steam is 
Stronger than you want, it may lift up the Valve, and go 
out. ‘This is commonly call'd the Puppet Clack. 1829 R. 
Stuart Aaecd. Steant Engines ¥. 183 The return of the 
water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet-clack, 
orvalve. 1844 Citid Eugin. & Arch, Frul, VIL 2373/2 Stop 
the engine, open the puppet clack, and fill the boiler, 

Puppet-head, variant of Poprrr-uEAD. 

Pu'ppetish, ¢. rave. Also 6 popetish. [f. 
Purrer sd. + -1s1,] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a puppet. (Cf. Puppet 2 hb.) 

1550 Bate (mage Both Ch. u. Wiv, Holye water makyng, 
for procession and sensinge wyth other Popetish gaudes. 
1620 SHELTON Oui. 1. xxvi. 174 He began to raine strokes 
vpon the Puppetish Moorisme, ouerthrowing some, and 
beheading others. 

+Puppetly, «. Os. rare. Also 6 popetly, 
puppitly. [f. as prec.+-ty 1.) = pree. 

¢1g50 Bare A. Yohan (Camden) 17 You, Clargy,.. With 
your latyne howrs, scimonyes, & popetly playes. 1876 
Fremine wr. Cafus’ Dags in Ath, Garner TL 267 This 
puppitly and peasantly cnr [the Spaniel gentle}. 1653 
Gacven /ficrasp. 448 Puppetly Idols lately consecrated to 
vulgar adoration. 

Pu-ppet-play, sé. Also 7 poppet-play. 

1. A play or dramatic performance acted by 
means, or with the aid, of puppcis; usually with 
dialogue spoken by a concealed person or persons, 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuf Wks, (Grosart) V. 292 My 
inuective hath relation to such as count al Artes puppet- 
playes, and pretty rattles to please children, in comparison 
of their confused barbarous lawe. 1610 1, Jonson Adch. 4. ii, 
And blow vp gamster, after gamster, As they doc crackers, in 
a puppet-play. 1633 Rlocers) / +cat, Sacraments 1. 131 
They make a mere apish Pageant and Poppet play of this 
Sacrament. 1912 Ansutunot John Bull u,v, What he lost 
to sharpers, and spent upon country dances and puppet- 
plays. 1850 Marspen arly /’writ, xii. 339 Every stage, 
every table, every puppet-play scoffed at the puritans, 

2. The playing or acting of puppets. 

592 Nasne Pref. Sidney's Astr. & Stella in G. G. Smith 
Eliz. Crit, ss. (1904) 11.223 Let not your surfeted sight, 
new come from such puppet play, think scorne ta turn aside 
into this Theater of pleasure. 1839 Wuittier Calef tn 
Boston 21 Of your spectral puppet play I have traced the 
cunning wires. 

Hence Pu'ppet-play v. (nonce-wad.) trans, to 
bring or drive by means of pupect play or jugglery. 

1649 Trag. Massenello 7 lo You not see yourselves 


puppet-plaid into a new war 
Pu'ppet-play:er. Also 6-8 poppet-. [f. 
ta. A performer in a 


Purver sé, + PLAYER.] 
pantomime (eés.). b. One who manages or 
exhibits a puppet-play. 

1552 lMutort, Puppet plaier, Crrendator, Gesticulator. 
1644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feh., The Isle du Palais,..‘The front 
looking on tbe greate bridge is possess'd by Mountebanks, 
Operators, and Puppet-players. 1704 I’. Brown Wadk 
vound Lond, Presbyt, Meeting-Ho. (1709) 14 The Wire in 
the Finger of the Poppet-Player. 1857 Chad, Frail. VU, 
324 Italy, the native land..of modern puppetry, must.. 
at_a very early period have sent her puppet-players abroad. 

So Puppet-play:ing, the performance of puppet- 
plays. : 

Puppetry (pzpétri). Also 6 popatrye, 
popetry(e,-ie, 7 puppettry, [f. PurreT+-ry.] 

1. Mimic action or representation as of puppets ; 
masquerade, mummery; false semblance, make- 
believe; artificial or unreal action; sfcc. applied 
to idolatrous or superstitious ag ere ss 16th. 
often in form fofetry, with play on pofery). 

1528 TInoaLe Bk Gir Man, Duty of Kings, 53, oa 
not oure most holy father make them no moare aeren 
with vayne names, with cappes of maynteaaunee, and like 
babels, as it were popetry for children, 31530 — Aasw. 


ji W 6/1 Nodumme popetrie or superstitious 
Tivanene tae ies of the testament of Cod. 1549 
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Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 30 The Denyl. .his office is to 
hinder religion. .to teach al kynde of popetrie, 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 24-5 Dec.,'Vhe pupetry in the Church of the Minerva 
{in Rome], representing the Nativity. 1794 Cocerioce Relig. 
Musings 233 Whoe'er Turn with mild sorrow from the 
victor’s car And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse On 
that blest triumph. 1872 Swinaurne £ss. & Stud. (1875) 55 
Preconcerted pathos and puppetry of passion done to order. 

2. Puppet-play ; debased dramatic action. 

1613 Cuarman Rev. Bussy D'Ambois 1. Cjb, Nay, we must 
now sate nothing brought on Stages, Bnt pnppetry, and 
pide ridicnlous Antickes. 1651 ices New Disp. § 252 The 
pigeantries and puppetries of Bartholmew Faire. 1857 [see 
PurvEt-PLaver}. 1879 SwinaurRNE Stud. Shaks, itt. (2898) 182 
Remove[lago)..and we have but the eternal and vulgar figures 
of jealonsy and innocence, newly vamped and veneered and 
padded and patched up for the stalest purposes of puppetry. 

+3. ‘Get-up’ or dress as of a puppet. Ods. 

1599 Marstons Sco. Villanie i. viii 216 Now doth the 
body led by senceless will,.Raue, talke idely as 'twere some 
deity Adorning female painted puppetry. 1638 Forp Lady's 
Triaf us. i, With this language, Bold man of arms, shalt 
win upon her, donbt not, Beyond all silken puppetry. 

4. Something compared to a puppet or set of 
puppets. ta. p/. False or pretended divinities, Os, 

1610 Hracey St. Ang. Cilie of God ww. it 157 The true 
God did vouchsufe them [the Romans] that increase of their 
Empire, when their own puppettries [472 guos deos putant] 
never did then a penyworth of good, 

b. An unreal or artificial character in literary 


fiction; a set of such characters. 

1822 Lama Elia Ser.1. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., What 
was it to you if that..half-reality the hushand was over- 
reached by the pnppetry—or the thin thing .. was persuaded 
it was dying of a plethory? 1885 G. Mrrepitu Diana i, 
A great modern writer. .groaned over his puppetry, that he 
dared not animate them..with the fires of positive brain- 
stuff. 1898 West. Gaz, 29 Sept. 3/1 Fully furnished with 
the stage properties and puppetry of a Highland romance, 
but. .singularly destitnte of romantic atmosphere and colour, 

Pu'ppet-show. Also 7 poppit-, 8 poppet-. 
{f. Perret 36, 3+Suow sd.) A show, display, or 
exhibition of puppets; ¢sf. 1 dramatic perform- 
ance with or of puppets; 2 puppet-play. 

1650 Henpeet Pill Mormality 138 The devil may buy his 
soul fora Poppiteshew. 1661 Perys Diary 7 Sept., (ae 
was ‘Bartholomew Fayre', with the puppel-showe, acted 
to-day. 1709 Sreece /'atler No. 16 2 2 Prudentia,. had 
hespoke on the same Evening the Poppet-Show of ‘The 
Creation of the World. 1818 Scorr Lez. 10 Sept, 1 would 
much sooner write an opera for Pnnch’s Peeps ee 
4857 llawruornxe Eng. Note-Bhks. (1870) UH. 351, I..saw a 
fair, with puppet-shows, booths of penny actors, merry- 
go-ronnds, clowns, boxers. 

attrib, 1742 Viecpine Miss Lucy in Town (1762) 180 Vou 
must strip yourself of your poppet-shew dress. 1749 — 
Tom Jones xu. vi, The puppet-show man ran out to punish 
his Merry Andrew. 

Ilence Pu‘ppet-show:er, Pu'ppet-show‘man, 
a min who exhibits or manages a puppet-show. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5329/3 Rape Dancers, Poppet Shewers, 
1820 Lddin. Kev. XXXIV. 278 ‘Vhe puppet-showman at a 
Venetian Carnival. 1855 LawrHorne Zag, Note-dks. (1870) 
1. 347 Tumblers, hand-organists, puppet-showmen,..and all 
snch vagrant mirth-makers, 

Pu'ppet-valve. Also poppet-valve.  [f. 
Purrer sé. + VALVE ; in allusion to its move- 
ment.} A disk valve which is opened by being 
bodily lifted from its seat, not by turning upon a 
hinge. Earlier called pupget-clack, 

1829 [see Purret-crack]. 1864in WesstER. 1874 Raymono 
Statist, Alines & Mining 41 The engines are fitted with 
es and ‘cross variable cut-off ', which is worked 

y the engineer. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw, (1892) 
108 Sketches showing the constrnction of a conical metal 
lift or puppet valve and seating. 890 Cent. Dict., Poppet- 
valve, same as Puppet-valve. 

+ Pu:ppify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Purvy sb, +-Fy.] 
trans. ‘Yo make a puppy of; to befool. 

1642 Howett Twelve Treat, (1661) gt Never was there a 
boar peaple so purhlinded and Puppified, if 1 may say so, 
as I finde them to be, 1660 — Parly of Beasts 29 Tevet 
any who did fool and puppifie themselfs into such a perfect 
slavery and confusion, 

+Pwppily, ¢. Oés. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 1.) 
Characteristic of a puppy; puppy-like. 

1682 ‘I’. Fratman d/eractitus Kidens No. 67 (1713) 11. 168 
He has found ont a new Tory Popish-Plot upon his Puppily 
Conrant; some body or other, if he don't lie, nade his 
Printer tipsie, 1748 Ricuaroson Clarissa Wks, 1883 V1. 
355 This impertinent heart is more trouhlesome to me than 
my conscience...1 shall he obliged to hoarsen my voice and 
ronghen my character, to keep up with its puppily dancings, 
1795 R. CUMBERLAND First Love in Brit, Theat, XVIII, 46, 
1 wish you would..not insult my ears with that puppily 
word honour, 

+ Pu-pping, obs. var. Pippin? (early mod.Du. 
puppingh). 

1617 Minsuzu Ductor 9783 A pupping-apple or Pippin. 

Pupplich(e, -is(e, -isch(e, obs. ff. PuBLisn, 

+Pu'pprelle. O¢s. rare—', [f. next +-neL: 
cf, cockerel, pickerel.| A little puppy. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. ut. 130 Gentlewomen 
were drinen to eate their little pupprelles, in whont before 
they took great pleasure. 

Puppy (pop), sd. Also 5~6 popi(e, 6pup(p)ee, 
6-7 puppie. [Corresponds in form, and, to a cer- 
tain extent in sense, to F. poupce (in 13th c. popee, 
Littré)a doll, a woman likened to adol) as dressed- 
upinanity, a lay figure used in dressmaking or as a 
butt in shooting; also, contextually, a plaything, 


1610 


hobby, toy (e.g. #/ en fait sa poupée), whence app. | 
’ a 


in Eng. ‘a dog used as a plaything, a toy dog 
sense unknown to French, ‘The dod/- and woman- 
senses of I’, foupée are usually represented in Eng, 
by Purrer sd. 1, 2. But puppet and puppy are not 
always distinct ; puppet (sense 4) was in early use 
synonymous with puppy (sense 1 or 2), and in dia- 
lects puppy is still widely used in the sense of pup- 
pel, esp. in puppy-show for puppet-show, 

_ EF, Aoupée has no cognate form in the other Romanic langs,; 
it appears to have been an anomalons French formation on 
the stem of Romnnic pupg-a for L. pita girl, doll, puppet, 
buc the use of I. and Rom, -dfa, F, «e in such a sense is 
apparently unparalleled.) 

ti. Asmall dog used as a lady’s pet or play- 
thing ; a toy dog. Obs. 

1486 BR, St. Albans fiv b, Smale Indies popis that beere a 
way the flees, 1519 Horstan }u/g, 277 Lytel popies, that ser- 
neth for ladies, weere snmtyme bellis, samtyme colers ful of 
prickis for theyr defence, 1542 Upatt Erasin. Apoph. i.cxl, 
Of doggues there ben dinerse sortes,.. There ben litle minxes, 


| or pupees that ladies keepe in their chanmbers..to playe 


withall, /éé@ u. xviii, 271 When he sawe in Roome 
Stranngiers carrye young puppees in their armes to plaie 
withall, 1576 Fueminc tr, Cadus’ Eng. Dogs Siii, Of the 
Spaniel gentle,..Melitoeus,.. These puppies the smaller 
they be, the more pleasure they pronoke, 1655 Caren 
Tentations 15 A foolish woman may in her foolish affection 
dote npon a puppy more than on her gold, 

2. A young dog, a whelp. 

1591 Suaks, Sao Gent. wv. iv. 3 One that 1 brought vp of 
a puppy: one that I sau‘d from drowning, when three or 
foure of his blinde brothers and sisters went to it, 1598 ~ 
Merry Vai viii. ¢€1680 East Dorset To Edw, Howard 
on his plays 30 And though ‘tis late if justice could be 
found, Thy plays, like blind-born puppies, should be 
drown’d. 39774 Gotusm, Wad. Z/ist. (1776) IIL. 302 In less 
than a month the puppy begins to use all its senses. 1858 
Vovatr Dag xiii, 348 A bitch that was often brought to my 
house was suckling a litter of puppies. 

b. By extension, A young seal; = Pur sd1 2, 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

3. Applied to a person as a term of contempt; 
especially, in modern use, a vain, empty-headed, 
impertinent young man; 4 fop, a coxcomb. 

In quot. 4 1613 perh. = I. pougee a lay figure or dressed- 
up person. : 

1589 Lappe w. Matchet in Lyly's Whs. (1902) 11). 404 
Pappe with an hatchet for such a puppie. 1597 G. Harvey 
Trinuning Nashe 1 ‘Yo the polypragmaticall.. Puppie 
Thomas Nashe, 4 1613 Oversury A wise, §¢. (1638) 179 There 
isn Se between him and his clothes, to be made a 
puppy. ¢1645 Howect Lcé#, (1650) 1V. vil, 19 That opinion 
of a poor shallow-brain‘d pnppy, who fetc.]. 1710 Swiet 
Frnl, to Stelia 14 Nov., Sir Richard Cox, they say, is sure 


, of going over lord chancellor, who is as arrant a puppy as 
| ever eat bread. 


1738 — Pol. Conversat, 110, 1 did a very 
foolish thing yesterday, and was a great Puppy for my 
Pains, 1748 Cuestexr. Lett, (1774) 1.342, 1 should be a 
most affected puppy if I did so. 1831 Lincoli Herald 
17 June 3/6 There are only two classes amongst street 
smokers—namely puppies and blackguards. 1849 Muss 
Merock Ogzlzies it, A clever, sensible young man; has no 
conceit abont him like the puppies of our day. 

+b. Applied to a woman in sense of F. foupée: 
a (mere) doll. Ods. 

1594 Nasne Unfort, Trav. 42 Who.. hath no wittie, but a 
clownish dull flegmatike puppie to his niistres, : 

toe. Applied to women in various figurative 
senses from 1 or 2. Obs. 

1592 Greene Hee & Shee Conay-Catcker Wks, (Grosart) 
X. 241 Holding such Maidens as were modest, fooles, and 
such as were not, as wilfully wanton as my selfe, puppies, 
ill brought vppe and without manners, 1602 ond Pt. Ret. 
Jr Parnass. \ Vi 471 You light skirt starres.. By gloiy 
light perke out yonr doutfull heads: But when Don 
Phoebus showes his flashing snont, You are skie puppies 
[/.e. lesser dog-stars) straight your light is out, a 1693 
Uroqunart Rabelais ut, xxxiv, Other such like Queanish 
flurting Harlots. .and such like Puppies (Fr. /e/les mastincs), 

4, ta. = Porrer 2, Purret 2. Obs. 

x6s9 Toratano /t-Eng, Dict, Pupa..a childs bahby, 
puppy, or puppet to play withal, 

b. A north and east country equivalent of Puppet 
sh. 3; see Eng. Dial. Dict. . , 

5. A white bowl or buoy used in the herring- 
fishery to mark the position of the net nearest the 
fishing-boat (Cert. Dict.). 

6. attrib, and Comb., as puppy-clumsiness, cup 
(see Cur 3d. 2b), -hunting, -pertuess, -ficlure, 
-play, -stage, stake, style; puppy-like, -looking 
adjs. ; puppy-biscuit, a finer kind of dog-biscuit; 
puppy-drum, a young or small-sized drum-fish ; 
puppy-fish, a name of the angel-fish, Sgvatina 
Angelus; puppy-god, a puerile divinity ; puppy- 
headed a., stupid ; puppy-love (contentptuors) : 
cf. cadf-love; puppy-peeping a., looking with 
half-closed eyes like a puppy; tpuppy-snatch, 
a snare; puppy walker, one who takes hound- 
puppies to ‘walk’; so puppy walking; puppy- 
water, the urine of a puppy, formerly used as a 
cosmetic. 

1895 F, Anstey Lyre & Lancet x1, 111 Ought a schipperke 
to have meat? Mine won't touch “puppy biscuits, 1845 
Youatr Dog i, 6 The characteristic *puppy-clumsiness of 
their limbs, /d/d, ii. 35 It seems. .to be agreed that no dog 
or bitch can qnalify for a *puppy cup after two years of age. 
x893 Outing (U. 5.) XXIL. 94/2 Small drum from eight to 
twelve inches in length nre caught in set nets in the shoal 


PUR. 


waters of Pamlico Sound about Hatteras... They are called 
‘*puppy-drum' by the natives. 1883 Day Jishes Gt. Brit. 
IL. 327 Rhina sguatina. Names,—Angel-fish,.. Fiddle-fish, 
from ttsshape, Puppy-fish. x610 HEALEY Sz. Ang, Crtie of 
God w, xxxiv. 195 They. .were hronght up withont any of 
these *puppy-gods helpes [sine cot dtis Fp. 3597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, un. iv. 107 A tame Cheater, hee: you 
may stroake him as gently, as a *Pnppie Greyhound, 1610 
—, Femp. 1. ii, 159, I shall langh my selfe to death at 
this “puppi-headed Monster. 1708 Mus, Centuivre Susie 
Boitly uw. ti, Let me catch yon no more *Puppy-hnnting 
abont my Doors, 1839 Kinc Leorotp Leé, ¢o O. Vict. in 
Duily News 10 Feb. (1899) 5/7 Without that *puppy-like 
affectation which is so often found with young gentlemen 
of rank. 1796 Cuaatotre Suitu Afarchmont 11, 256 The 
*puppy-looking animal who came with her, 1 Black 
Cat June 4 He adored her with all the fatuous idolatry of 
*puppy love, 1895 G. Meaeviru Amazing Marriage xvi, 
[A prize fighter] sat on the knee of a succonring seconder,.. 
*puppy-peeping, inconsolably comforted, 1795 Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Tales Hoy Wks. 1812 1V. 390 With *puppy- 
pertness, pretty pietsaat prig. 1692 J. Smvrn Scarvron., 
Travesty and BR. Virgil's Ainets 10 So he by either 
means might catch Us Trojans in a *Puppy-snatch. 1856 
‘Stonenence’ Srit, Sports 1 ut. iv. § 2. 174/2 Those 
who do not care for *puppy stakes. 188 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/7 Four dogs are now lefi in for the Puppy 
Stakes, 1887 Ficld 27 Aug. 362/2 The toast ‘Success to 
fox-hnating, and the “puppy walkers of England’, 1g00 
Daily News 13 June 8/4 Vhe events of the hunting man's 
year, beginning with *puppy-walking, the training of the 

unter, and cub-hunting. 1687 Seotey Se//aw.1. Wks. 1722 
It. 93 Vou spend it him in Coach-hire, *Puppy-water and 
Paint, every day of your Life. 1730 Swirt A/ise., Lady's 
Dressing Koon, With Euppy water, Beauty's Help, Dis- 
till’d from Tripsey’s darling Whelp. y 

Llence (vouce-wds.) Puppycide, the killing of a 
puppy or puppies; Pucppyess, a feinale puppy 
(sense 3). 

1791 Bon Yon Alag. Mar., Title-p. 2, 1. Portrait of a 
Modern Puppy. 2. Portrait ofa Modern Puppeyess, 1865 
Pall Mall G. 5 July 9/2 11 is to be hoped that the crime 
of puppycide..may he checked. = 

Puppy (pe-pi), v. [f. prec. sb.] éntr. and darts, 
To bring forth puppies ; to whelp, litter ; to pup. 

1589 GREENE Menaphon (Arb.) 83 Bitches that puppie in 
hast bring forth blind whelpes, 1601 Hotvann éiay LI. 
355 A young whelpe..such an one as the bitch puppied the 
same morning. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Thevenot's Trav... 5t 
A Bitch that had newly puppied. 1736 Baitey (folio), Puy, 
to bring forth puppies, to puppy. 

Pu'ppy-dog. A child's word for Purry sd, 1, 2. 

1595 SHAKS. John 11.1. 460 Here’s a large mouth.. That.. 
‘Talkes as familiarly of Seas er As maids of thirteene 
do of puppi-dogges. 1664 Butter J/ud. 11. 1. 934 Of 
Monkeys, tripe ices and Cats. 1702 S, Parker tr, 
Cicero's De Fintbus w. 262 A Puppy-Dog, that's within a 
few Hours of the Age of Seeing, is as blind as another that’s 
newly whelp'd. 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) IIL. 428 Like 
puppy-dogs, they delight to.. pull at all who come near them. 

th. Puppy-dog water = puppy-water (Puppy 6). 

1663-4 Perys Diary 8 Mar., Up with some little discon- 
tent with my wife upon her saying that she had got and 
nsed some puppy-dog water, being put upon it by my Aunt 
Wight. .who hath a mind. .to get some for her ugly face. 

een ny som (oa pice [f. Purey sd, + -pom.] 
a. = PurpyHoop. b. Tapp. collectively. 

1857 Reave IVAite Lies iii, The fate of this is to outgrow 
his puppydom, and bean average man, 3891 Hannan Lyncn 
G. Meredith 5 The bites and barks of literary puppydom at 
his heels, 1894 Ieston, Gaz, 29 Sept. 2/1 Mrs, B.. nurses 
them throngh all the troubles of puppydom to old age. 


Pippy iges (po-pihud). [f as prec. + -l00D.] 
1. ‘The state of being a puppy (sense 2); the early 
period of a dog’s life. 

1750 Coventay Pompey Lit. 1. iti. (1785) 11/2 The puppy- 
hood of littlhe Pompey. 1848 J. Mires Life Foxhound i, 
When I was at walk at the home of my hese the 
hospitable farm-honse. 1881 G. Atten “volutionist at 
“Large 185 When a dog has once been hrought up from 
puppyhood under a master. 

2. The quality or character of a puppy (sense 3). 

1849 C. Baonte Shirdey xiv, That six feet of puppyhood 
makes a perpetually recurring eclipse of our friendship. 

Puppyish (pz'piif), 2. [f. as prec. + -1s1,) 
Of the nature or character of a puppy (sense 3). _ 

19775 Mur. D'’Arstav “arly Diary, Let. 14 Apr., He is 
conceited, self-snfficient,and puppyish. 1828 Déackw, Afag. 
XXUII. 34 Your stage fops are to be..silly in stays, 
puppyish in pantaloons. 

TapEyena (pe'pijiz’m), [f. as prec. + -18M.] 
‘The character, style, or manners of a puppy (sense 
3); impertinent conceit, affectation, ‘side’. 

1784 New Spectator No. 21. 6 There was a grand displa 
of puppyism. ‘I'he front boxes were mnch crowded wit 
beardless young fellows. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family 
Biog, M1. 123 The affectation and apn of literature 
are dae tolerable and more ridiculous than the puppyism of 
all other puppies In the world. 1862 Tuackeuay Ado, 
Philip x\, What do you know of bim, with his monstrous 
puppyism and arrogance? 4 

upsie, pupsy, a nursery or playful alteration 
of Purpy: cf. Betsy, Popsy. i 

1611 Cotce., Chien de damotselle, a pupsie, little dogge. 

Pur}, dial. Also8 purr. [OE. in pur damd, 
of uncertain origin.) a. A ram or wether lamb ; 
also pur-lanb, pur-hog. b. transf A male child, 
a boy. 

¢ oe AEtrnic Exod. xii. 5 Nyme cele mann an Jab. . pact 
lamb sceal beon anwiptre pur lamb clane and unwemme, 
1722 Liste usb, Gloss., Puz-lambd, male lamb. 1787 Grose 
Province, Gloss. $V In Dorsetshire 2 purr signifies a boy, 
also a male lamb. 1817 W. Stevenson Agric. Dorset 41 Pure 


PUR. 


lamibs are sold to dealers, etc. from Somersetshire, and other 
districts, where breeding flocks are not so generally kept as 
in the upland parts of Dorsetshire, 1883 Standard 21 Apr. 
5/8 The lambs..are nearly all purs. 1888 Evworrny H/, 
Somerset Word.oh., Pur, a male lamb... Seldom used in W. 
Som., but is the regular term in E, Som. and Dorset. Rave 
or werher is the common term in W, S. i 

t Pur’, purr. Cards. Obs. [Origin unascer- 
tained.] A name given to the knave or Jack in 
the game of post and pair (see Post sé.1), Also 
aiirté, pur-chop, pur-dog, ?a card which would 


take the knave, 

tsgz Lyzy Jiidas v. ii, Mine armes are all armarie, gules, 
sables, azure, or, vert, pur, post, pare, &c. 1616 Li. Joxson 
Bogie Christinas, Emer ,. Post and Pair, with a pair- 
royal of aces in his hat; his garments all done ouer with 
Pairs and Purs, /é/d., Post and Pair wants his pur-chops, 
and his pur aoa @1618 Davies IWYrites Pilgr. Wks. 1878 
li. 38/1 Some, hauing lost the double Pare and Post, Make 
their aduantage on the Purrs they haue: Whereby the 
Winners winnings all are lost, Although, at best the other's 
but a Knaue. 

Pur, obs. f. Poor, Porr, Purr, PurRE. 

Pur-, prefix. The usual AF. form of OF. por-, 
pur-, mod.k. pour- :—L. por-, prd-, prep. and pre- 
fx (see Pro- prefix!) The form in which this 
prefix came into early ME, through OF,, still 
retained in numerous words as purchase, purfle, 
purlien, purloin, purport, purpose, purpresiure, 
pursue, purvey, aud their derivatives, as well as 
In the earlier forms of some words in which it has 
been since altered to the L. form, as promenad:, 
ete. See the individual words. 

Puraill, -rale, -rall, var. of Porat Ods., 


poor people. 
? 

+ Puralé:, puralee. O/d Law, Forms: 3-4 
purale, pouralee, 4 puralee, puraley, porale, 
§ Se. pureale, (/7s/, 6-7 pur-, 6-8 pourallee, 7 
purallie), (AF. purale(e (latinized puralea) = 
OF. por, puralee a going through, f. OF. por-, 
pur-, pouraler to go throngh, traverse, f. for-, 
pur-:—L, pro-, forth ; here interchanging with far- 
(:-L. fer-) in OF, paraler to go through. Taken 
as AF. and ME. equivalent of L. perambulitio, 
PERAMBULATION, sense 3. (Sec also POURALLEE.)] 

1. A perambulation made to determine the boun- 
daries of a county, manor, parish, or district 5 esp. 
one made to ascertain the boundaries of a royal 
forest and to disafforest lands encroached upon by 
the crown, 

[raor-2 Rotulus Cancell. ann. 3 Fohan. (1833) 49 Willel- 
mus Ruff‘ reddit compotum de c. s. ne fieret puralen bosci de 
Waleshale, 1292 Britton it. xvii. §9 Et en mesme la manere 
soit fete puralee pur contek des parties, [/vans/. In thesame 
nsanner perambulation shall be made in case of a difference 
between the parties. Cf. Bracton III. 402 Item cadit assisa 
in perambulationem propter incertitudinem, de consensu 
partium pradicto modo.) 1308 A nc. Petit, 13200 in Alen. de 
farl, (Rolls) 9 La ou la purale fut fete par comaundement 
nostre seigneur le Roy en Ingelwode. 1308 Ordinacio 
Foreste 33 Edw. f, En droit de ceux qui terres & tene- 
menz sount deaforestez par la dite puralee, & qui demaun- 
dent davoir commun denz les boundes des forestes. 1323-4 
Tower Roll (Manwood L. Forest xx. 134), 1ci comence le 
proces de la puraley de Winsor, fait en Je Countie de Surrey. 
€ 1330 Ann. London, an. 1306 in Chron, Edw. 1 & 17 (Rolls) 
I. 146 Super absolutione iuramenti domini regis Anglie de 
foresta, qua vulgariter et Anglice dicebatur porale, [bid, 
an, 1310, #4. 1. 175 Richerus de Reffham eligitar in maiorem, 
+» Fecit etiam cum suis aldermannis /a purale in civitate.] 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) i” e erle for bam alle 
with luf bisouht be kyng [Edw. 1.]..Withoute any delay 
do mak pe purale Be a pee days Sir, pat pray we pe. 
Jéid., He suore on his fayth. .To mak pe purale, it suld not 
be delaied, With suilk men suld it be, pat Fei suld hald pam 
paied. /éfd, 309 First pe nemnid alle po, be purale suld 
make, Pat borsh ereame suld go, be boundes forto stake. 
Lbéid. 314, & for urale, set with certeyn bounde, Porgh 
be lond suld be delaied no lengere stounde. 14.. Ass. 
Wiltians (an, 1384) in Acts Parlt, Scot. (1844) 1. 379 Sua pat 
fra pin furth wyth breyff of pureale na wrt nayo a 
breyff he may tyn oir al or part of be sayd land bot gifit 
war throu a breyff of rycht. a 1634 Coxe /astit. wv. xxiii. 
Courts UE 304 Some Letters Patents of the peram- 
bulations or purallies of forests made by king E. 3.. which 
we baye seen, 


2. From the middle of the 14thc., sometimes 
applied (in Law French) to the piece or tract of 
land between the wider bounds of a forest and the 
restricted bounds as fixed by perambulation, and 
thus passing into the sense of PURLIEU, q.v. 

, The exact history of this transfer of sense is not evidenced} 
it was prob, at first an incorrect popular use of the tern} 
but it appears to have been already established before 1344 
(when the L. perambulatio x pears in the same sense), and 
thus within ten years of the date at which Robert of Brunne 
used Auradé in the original sense. F'ng/ish examples have 
not yet been found before 1482, when the word evidently 
mauieats as Puntucu; but purallee, pourallee, was used by 
Manwood and by other legal writers as identical with pur- 
fie, and the form pxr/ey has come down from the 6th c 
to modern times in the comb. Jurdeyman as variant and 
spoken form of PuRLIEU-MAN, q. V. 

1344 Lngt. conc. Whittlewoo 
Rec. No. 281, skin 7), Et quod R. le B. de S. est communis 
malefactor de uenacione domini regis effugans feras a 
foresta in perambulacionem, et sic effugatis feris facit 
stabilias inter forestam et perambulacionem, 1370 Car- 
tulary of Eynshant(O. H.S.) 1). ree quidam Thomas 
de Langeley..fecit quandam perambulacionem citra fores- 
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tain de es elargando Lundas predictas: et..quod 
predictus hamelettus [Haneberghe} est infra les purallees] 
eiusdem foreste. 1372 Rolls of Par lt W1. 3313/1 (46 Edw. 11) 
Sur qoi supplie la dite Commune. .qe gentz de pays purront 
chaser le Purale sanz reez ou enclose faire, sanz estre 
attache, endite, ou empesche par Forester ou autre Ministre. 
1377 (bid. 368/t (51 Edw. 11D), Item supplient..qe nul 

omme soit empeche ne greve en temps a vener, par cause 

"iad chace ou chacera dedeinz le Poralee, ow nillours hors 

le le bounde du Forest. 1378 Zé/d. VII. 43/2 (2 Rich. 11), 
ltem supplient les Communes, q'ils puissent avoir lour 
Porales come y soloit avant ces heures, selonc fe purport 
del Grande Chartre..; & qe Perambulation ent soit faite, 
com il fuist en temps du Roy Henry. 

1598 Manwoon Lawes of Forest: (titlep.) a Treatise 
declaring what Purallee is: /éid. xx. § 1. 127 Purlieu, or 
Pourallee, is a certain Territorie of ground adioining vnto 
the Forest..which Tertitorie of ground was also once 
Forrest, and afterwards disafforrested againe by the 
perambulations made for the seuering of the new Forrestes 
from the old. 1926 C. KinkHam (#2¢/) ‘'wo Letters to a 
Friend, the First Shewing and Demonstrating by Law the 
Rights and Privileges of Pourallees or Kree-Hey. [1909 
see Purulev-stan.] 

| Purana (puri-ni). Forms: 7 poran(e, 9 
pooraun, poorana, 8- purdina. (Skr. purdind 
belonging to former times, f. purd formerly. Cf. 
F. fourana, formerly pouran, puranj One of 
aclass of sacred poetical works in Sanskrit, con- 
. taining the mythology of the Ilindus. Also aé¢76. 

1696 Toann Christianity not Afyst. 31 To say it bears 
witness to itself, is equally to establish the Alcoran or the 
Poran, 1698 7472. Trans. XX. 275 In which Language are 
written the Porane, or Sacred History. 1798 Brit. Cretic 
X1, 120 From the numerous Jaranas and ancient dramas 
of India, many scattered rays of information are to be col- 
lected. 1889 J. M. Robertson Christ § Krishna vii. 25 He 
disputes the point as to the early existence of literature of 
the Purdna order. 

IIence Puranism, the religious system taught 
in the Puranas. 

1882 Pincron Lngineer's Holiday 1.225 Buddhism has 
been replaced in India by Puranism, a religion based on an 
immense extension and perversion of the carly Vedas. 

Puranic (puri‘nik:, a. (sé.) Also pauranic, 
‘ik (pauranik), pooranie. [f. prec. + -1c. 
Pauranic follows the Skr. faurduika.] Of or per- 
taining to the Puranas. 

1809 Cotesrooke Fains in Asiat. Res. UX. 295 The 
| Jainas, with whom the legendary story of their saints alsa 
' seems to be engrafted on the Pauranie tales of the orthodox 
sect. 1869 Max Mijuer yg Ieda 1. 244 In the epic and 
pauranic literature this Ditt has grown into a definite 
person. | 1889 J. M. Robertson Christ §& Ayrishna xii. 59 
re Krishna Bicth-Festival here departs from the Puranic 
legend. , 

b. aésol. as sb. (@) A Puranie work or author. 


(4) A believer in the Puranas, 

1808 Witrorp Sacr. (sles in Asiat, Res. VIL. 350, I shall 
give a few specimens..in the very words of the Pauranics. 
1878 G. Satu Life J. Wilson iv, 103 Rama Chundra, 
formerly a Pooranik, would defend the Christian religion. 

+Purantism. Altered form of Purtranis. 

1602 Warner A/6. Eng. x. liv. 242 tis but part of Maiestie, 
through Purantizine declynde, 

Puraventure, crron, var. of PERADVENTURE. 

Purbeck (pi1bek). Nameof a peninsula on the 
Dorsetshire coast; in full, Isle of Purbeck; used 
atirib, to designate the stone quarried there, or 
things made of this, and the geological formation 
there typically developed. 

Purbeck beds Geo/., the three strata of the Purbeck 
series, reckoned as the uppermost members of the Oolite 
formation, or the lowest of the Wealden. Purbeck marble, 
the finer qualities of Purbeck stone, formerly much used in 
ornamentalarchitecture. Purbeck stone,a hard limestone 
obtained front Purbeck, and used in building and paving. 

{r20g Rot. Litt. Pat. (1835) 1.1. 53/2 Dedimus hcenciam. 
mass Cicest? Episcopo quod possit ducere marmor suum de 
Purbic®. rq10 in Rogers Agric. § /’r. (1866) IN. 401/3 Pur- 
brick stone, 1598 Stow Surv, (1908) 1.272 The next yeare 
(1423, they gave] fifteene pound..to the saide pauement (of 
the Guildball}, with hard stone of Purbecke.] @ 1691 Bovis 
Hist. Air (1692) A very experienced mason informed me 
that the Cathedral of Salisbury is made of Purbeck-stone, 
which in the air.. will moulder away. 1812 Afonthly Mag. 
1 Dec. 396/1 The Purbeck strata are 410 feet. 1838 Bake- 
weit /ntrod. Geol. (ed. 3) xii. 274 The Purbeck beds are by 
some geologists classed with the oolites. 1845 J. Putttirs 
in Encycl. Metrop. V1.632/t Columns, chimney-pieces, and 
other architectural uses for which the ‘ Purbec marble 
is celebrated. 1850 Foases in Alem. Geol. Surv., Org. 
Ret m. Pl. v. 3 New formas of marine Purbeck mollusca. 
180 Ecclesiologist X\. 113 A trefoil-headed niche with 
Purbeck angle-shafts, u 

b. adsol. (a) = Purbeck stone; a Purbeck paving- 
stone. (4) Any one of the Purbeck strata. ‘ 

1766 Entick London 1V. 82 The floor is paved with 
Purbeck. 1791 Lucxombe Hist, Prinz. 319 The Press-Stone 
should bemarble, though sometimes Master Printers make 

| shife with purbeck. 1833 I’. Hoox SVidow & Marquess iv, 
Savile had been polishing the purbecks of Portland-place. 
1871 Lye. lent. Geol. xx. (1885) 286 Thick beds of chert 
occur in the Middle Purbeck. /é:d. 289 Between forty and 
fifty mandibles. .bave been found in the Purbecks. 

Heace Purbe'ckian a., of or pertaining to the 
Isle of Purbeck, or to the Purbeck beds. 

1885 Geixie Text Be. Geol. (ed. 2) 788 Upper or Portland 
Oolites—Purbeckian, Portlandian, Kimmeridgian. /did. 
799 The Purbeckian group has been divided into three 
sub-groups. ‘ 

Purblind (psubleind), z. Forms: @. 3 pur 
blind, 4 pure blynde, 6 pour, poure, 6-7 


Labyrinth 63 But we by Cupids meanes, 


PURBLINDLY. 


pore, poare, poore blind (etc.\, 8 pur blind. 
8. 6 pooro-blynd, 6-7 pur-blinde, 7 pore-, 
poare-, pure-blinde, 7-8 pur-blind. y. 3, 6-7 
purblinde, 5-6 purblynde, 6-7 purblynd, 6- 
purblind; 6-7 purreblind; 6 poore-, poure- 
blind, 6-7 pourblind(e; 6-8 poreblind, (6 
purblinde, purblynde, 9 perblind). Sec also 
Spurtuinp, [In 13th ¢., and sometimes later, as 
two words, Aur, pure dlind, perh. jure adv, entirely, 
quite, or, as some suggest, OF. pur-, pour- inten- 
sive, But if this sense (which appears in the first 
quotation) was the original, it had come before 
1400 to mean something less than blind, and was 
soon written as one word, the first clement of 
which was in the 16th c. variously represented as 


foor, pore, por.) 

+1. Quite or totally blind. Oés. rave. 

The sense appears certain in quot. 1297; in those of the 
x6th and igthe. it is doubtful 

297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7713 Wo so bi king willames daye 
slou hert ober hind Me ssolde pulte out bobe is eye 
& makye him pur blind. 1588 Saaxs. Z. L. Z. ut. i 231 
This wimpled, whyning, purblinde waiward Boy, .. don 
Cupid. xg92 — Rom. §& Ful. ui. 12 Speake to my goship 
Venus one faire word, One Nickname for her purblind 
Sonne and her. 31615 Braruwatr Strappade, ete., Love's 

J ona pur blind boy, 
obtaine by death we could not earst enioy. 

2. Of impaired or defective vision, in various 
senses: a. Blind of one eye (ods.). b. Short- 
sighted, near-sighted. ¢, (Sometimes app.) Long- 
sighted, dim-sighted from age. d. Partially blind; 
almost blind; dim-sighted, generally, or without 
particularization. 

a. 1382 Wreur £.rod. xxi. 26 If eny man smyte the eye 
of his seruaunt, or of hondmayden, and make hem pure 
blynde [1388 makith hem oom ized; Vulg. ef fuscos eos 
Secerit; UXX wat cxrvddsan], he shal leeug hem free for the 
eye that he hath drawun out. ¢ 1440 Pronp. Parv, 416 2 
Purblynde, dwscus. 1617 Morvson /fin. 1. 16 The French 
haue a good Prouerhe, Entre les aueugles, les horgnes sont 
tes Roys: Among the blinde, the pore blind are the Kings, 

b. 31523 Lp. Berxers F'reiss. 1. Ii. 83 In the chase, sir 
Olphert of Guystels, was taken, for he was purblynde [oriz. 
car il axoit courte vene), 160% Notrann 7iny 11.367 The 
dung..is singular good for those chat be poreblind or 
short sighted. 1626 Bacon Sy/ca § 870 Pore-blinde Men 
«haue their Sight Stronger neare hand, than those that are 
not Poreblinde; And can Reade and Write smaller Letters. 
1735-6 in Swift's Lett. 1o Feb. (1766) 1). 227, 1 was in hopes 
you would have mended, like my purblind eyes, with old age. 
1853 Dunetison Jed. Lex, Murblind, myopic. . 

c. 162r Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. in. xvii. 202 Eies 
that are turned, that are poare-blind. 1794 G. Apams Vat. 
§ Exp. Philos. V1. xviis 308 The apparent paradox of the 
pur-blind, or those who can scarcely see a small object at 
arm's length, yet discovering those that are very remote. 

d. 1531 Etyor Gez. mt. iti, Dut a weighty or heuy cloke, 
fressbely glitteringe in the eyen of them that be poreblynde. 
1547 ffomelies 1. Agst. Contention u, It is more shame for 
hym that is whole blynd, to call hym blinkerd, that is hut 
pore blynd. 1605 Witter //erapla Gen. 308 Mer eyes 
- dull and heauie, which made her poore blind, or to Tooke 
asquint. 1621 T, WILLIAMSON tr. Goulart's Wise Wieillard 
56 Some are horne starke blinde, and some purblinde, 1751 
Smotcett Per, Pickle Ixxiv. (1779) IH. 13 Reconnoitering 
the company through a glass, for no otber reason but because 
it was fashionable to ie ur-blind. 1868 Miss Brappox 
Charlotte's Inher. 1.i, Old Nanon the cook, purblind, stone- 
deaf, and all but imbecile. 

+e. Applied to the hare. Obs. : 

1280 Names of diarein Ret. Ant. 1. 133 He shal saien 
on oreisoun In be worshipe of be hare..Pe_brodlokere, pe 
bromkat, Pe purblinde, be fursecat. 192 Suans. Ven. 5 
ad. 679 And when thou hast on foote the purblind hare, 
Marke the poore wretch. 

f. fig. Of things: Dimly lighted. ; 

1719 D'Urery 77s TIT. 66 He was hir'd, To light the 
Purblind Skies. 1898 1, Howunxesneap Gaiety Chron. 
i, 17 Small... windows, blinking purblind at the busy .. 
thoroughfare. : E ? 

3. fg. Having imperfect perception or discern- 
ment; lacking or incapable of clear mental, moral, 
or spiritual vision; stupid, obtuse, dull. : 

1533 More Answ, Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1078/2 Maister 
Masker..is not..so pore blinde but that he seeth well in 
dede, that y* meate which Christ speaketh of here, is our 
sauiour Christ himselfe. 1596 Drayron Leg. iv. 84 Which 
their dull purblind Ignorance not saw, 1629 Payxne God 
no Impostor 31 Mans darke, or purblinde carnall reason. 
1660 W. Seckea Wonsuch Prof. 313 Man is such a pur-hlind 
creature,that he cannot unerringly see a day before him. 1859 
Kivescry Alise. (1860) 1. 118 Foresight as short and as pur- 
blind as that of the British farmer. 


Purblind (pytblei-vnd), v. (f prec.: ch fo 
blind.] trans. To make putblind; to impair the 


sight of. Also fg. Hence Purblinded ff/ a. 
1s7a R. VI. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes iy. 16 Poare lynded 
men whome the Greekes call Muomes, 1606 Suans, 77. & 
Cr.1.ii.3x A..purblinded Argus, all eyesand nosight. 16st 
Howeit Venice 175 This Signory..doth not admit the fals- 
hood of any interessed opinion to purblind Her own proper 
understanding. 183: Caatyte Sart. Res. ut il, Were he not 
as bas been said, purblinded by enchantment. 1874 W. 2s 
N, Test. (Uustr, 595 The eagle..can, by frightening and pur- 
blinding the animal [chamois], make it leap the precipice. 


Purblindly, adv. rare. [f. as next +-LY 2] 


In a purblind manner. ; 
SrA Wensster, citing ScoTT. 1909 Dundee A duertiser 
24 Feb. 6/2 To advance purblindly upon the problem..is to 


intensify the mischief. o0b 23 


PURBLINDNESS. 


Purblindness. [f. Pursiinp a, + -xEss.] 
The quality of being purblind (/24, and 7). 

1ss2 Hucoet, Purblindnes, Luscio. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Lush. (1586) 903 [They] cure the dulnesse or pur- 
blindnesse of their eyes with the powder of wilde Marjoram. 
1657 Tomunson Nenox's Disp. 22 A thin plate of gold., 
cures bleared eyes, or purblindness. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. 
Res. ut. x, The Professor's keen philosophic perspicacity is 
somewhat marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish 
purblindness, 1859 C. Lyete in Darwin's Life & Lett. 
(1887) 11. 207 To believe the eye to have been brought to 
perfection, from a state of blindness or purblindness, 

Pureatorie, -y, obs, ff. Puncatory, Purce, 
-er, obs. ff. Pursx, -er. Purcelain(e, -lan(e, 
-Line, -llan, cte., obs. ff. Porcenaix, PUNSLANE, 

Purceynt, var. Porcixct Oés. 

+Pur charite [Anglo-Fr.], var. far charity: 
sce PAR prep. 1. 

1393 Lanat. P. Pé. C. 1x. 169 Ich praye be..pur charite.. 
Awreke ine of pese wastours. 

Purchasable (piutféstb’l), a. Also pur- 
chaseable. [f. PuRCHASE v, + -ABLE.J ‘That 
may be purchased. +a. That may be obtained in 
any way ; acqnirable; procurable (04s.). b. Cap- 
able of being or liable to be bonght for money. 

1611 Frorto, Acguistéuole, acquirable, purchasable, 1691 
Locnr Lower, /uterest 43 Money being the Counter-ballanee 
to all other ‘Things purchasable by it. 1796 Morse f mer, 
Geog. 1], 371 (France) No public office is henceforth here- 
ditary or purchaseable, 1848 Mitt Pot, Aeon, mt. i. § 2 
1. 516 [he] exchange value of a thing,..the command 
which its possession gives over purchaseable commodities in 
general. 1899S. Higutry Alagic Lantern in Cassedl’s Techn. 
diduc. IV. 234/1 The stock article of the shops..purehasable 
for about three guineas. 


Purchase (po-1tfés, -is), sd. Forms: a. 3 por- 
chas,5-ches. 8. 4 pourchas, -chees, 7 -chace. 
y. 3-6 purchas, 4 Sc. chass, 4- purchase, (4-6 
-ches, 4-7 -chace, 5 -ches(s)e, 5-7 -chasse, 6 
-chaz). inr., a, OF. pore, pur-, later pourchas 
mase. (1ath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. porchacier, por-, 
pur-, pourchassier to Purcnase. The 1sth c. pur- 
chace is merely a graphic alteration of furchas (cf. 
ace, ice, mice), whence mod. purchase after the vb. ; 
but the 17th c. pourchace, purchasse, were prob, 
influenced by F. Aourchasse, OF. porchace fem., 
a parallel form to forchas masc.] 

I. The act or action of purchasing. 

+1. Theaction of hunting; the chase; the catch- 
ing or seizing of prey; hence, seizing or taking 
forcibly or with violence ; pillage, plunder, robbery, 


capture, Obs, 

1297 Rk. Grove, (Rol!s} 1745 So bat men of porchas come 
to him so gret route. 1390 Gower Conf 11.331 Forthi to 
maken his pourchas He [Covoitise,as a robber] Ith awaitende 
onthe pas, ¢ 1480 Hexryson Vor, Fad, 1946 Poems(5.'1.5.) 
I). 145 Ane reuand wolf, that leuit ypoun purches On besti 
1596 Z. J.tr. Lavardin's Scanderbex iit.o1 [The Turks) being 
scattered and dispersed, .here and there about purchase and 
pillage. 16.. Aodtn Hood in Thoms £. 4. Prose Rom, 
(1858) IT, r10 Being overjoyed at the great purchase he had 
made, 1703 M. Martin West. /sé. Scot. 299 ‘They [two 
eagles] commonly make their purchase in the adjacent isles 
and continent, and never take so much as a lamb or a hen 
fram the place of their abode. 1725 De lore Voy. round 
World (1840) 216 We were bound now upon traffick, and not 
for pufchase... They told us they were come into the South 
Seas for purchase, but that they had made little of it, 

+2. Attempt or effort to obtain, procure, bring 
about, effect, or cause something; endeavour; 
attempted instigation; machination ; contrivance, 


management. Obs. 

313.. Setyn Sag. (W.) 695 Yif thou hint slest, bi hire 
purchas, On the falle swich acas, As fel[ete.. 1375 Barnour 
Bruce Vv 5 The king, throu goddis grace, Gat hale 
vittering of his purchass. ¢ 1407 Lvnc, Reson 4 Sens. 2389 
Alle pleyes be deuysed By his avys and his purchace. 
1523 Lo, Bernens Frotss. I. xxxvit. 50 Desyryng them, 
that they wolde make no yuell purchase agaynst hym. 
/éid. 375 Y® Kynge of England made moche purchace to 
have the doughter of therle of F. to haue been married to 
his son Edward, @1533 — A’wov exliii. 533 His nephue 
and..his men, who were newly slayne by dhe purehes of 
the abbot of Cluney. 

+b. Hence, The actual bringing about or pro- 
curement of any decd or event. Oés. 

Lae Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 27 Quer grete haste thou 
makest to the purchas of thy deth. 1513 Bransuaw S¢. 
Werburge w. 1832 Diners maydens louyng a chaste mynde 
From vilany ben saued by her purchase. 

+3. The action or process of procuring, obtain- 
ing, or acquiring for oneself in any way; acquisition, 
vain, attainment. Ods. 

1297 R. Giove. 12039 Sir henri of alemaine.. Wende to be 
court of rome, to make som purchas. 1303 R. Brusng 
Handl. Synne 6051 Yn alle 3oure moste purchace Comp 
joure deb sunnest yn place. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.,Gov. 
Lordsh, 53 \tys no purchas of no good lose, but of enuye. 
31440 Promp. Parv. 416/2 Purchase, adguisicio, 1504 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tiv. 45 Many faders 
& moders ben moche desyrous..to make purchases, & to 
gader goodes for the bodyes of theyr children, 1589 Putten- 
nam Lng. Poesiet, xviii. (Arb.) 53 No doubt the shepheards 
. trade [was} the first art of lawfull acquisition or purchase, 
for at those daies robbery, was a manner of purchase, 

+b. Concenbinage. Oés. ; 

[Ci. OF. enfant, fils de porchas, bastard child, 13th ¢.} 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 26284 Bot he be yong 0 suilkin state pat 
he mai wijf forbere na-gate Oper o spous or o purches, 


1612 


31513 Dovetas /Eneis 1x, xi. 72 Son to the bustuus nobill 
Sarpedon, In purches get a Thebane wenche apon. 

4. The action of making one’s profit or gaining 

one’s sustenance in any way; esp. of doing this in 
an irregular way, as by begging, or by shifts of any 
kind ; shifting for oneself. 
, Quots. 1570, 1571 are obscure. To live on one's purchase, 
i.e. on what one can make in any way. To leave one fo 
his purchase, i. e. to shift for himself, to his own resources, 
Obs. or Se. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prof. 256 His purchas was wel bettre than 
his rente. c1g00 Ron, Kose 6840 To winne is alwey myn 
entent; Aly purchas is better than my rent. 1570 A.ruing 
Par, Reg, Yhe 4 of Februarye was buryed one Fookes a 
pore man that cam to the towne of his purchase. 1571 
Boxford Par. Keg, Buryinges, 3 Tho. Walle yt wente of 
his purchase the xijth of Maye. 1710 Runpimay in Douglas 
vEneis Gloss. s.v., He lives upon his purchase as well as 
others on their set rent. 1808 Jamieson s.v., We still say, 
He lives on his purchase, of one who has no visible or 
fixed means of sustenance, 1816 Scotr Antig. xxiv, 


Dousterswivel’s brow grew very dark at this proposal of | 


leaving him to his ‘ain purchase’, 1825 JAMIESON s. ¥., Zo 
Live on one's [ur chase, lo support oneself by expedients or 
shifts. 1t had originally siguified living by depredation. 

+b. A pursuit by which gain or livelihood is 
obtained ; an occupation. Obs. 

1588 T. Hicrock tr. Frederick's Woy. 14, 1f every Oyster 
had pearle in them, it [oyster-fishing] would be a very good 
purchase, hut there is very many that haue nopearles in them. 
1623-33 Furrcuer & Surrey Vigkt Walker 1. i, Thou hast 
no Land, Stealing is thy own purchase. 1658 Siincsrv 
Father's Leg. in Diary (1836) 208 It were very strange for 
them who practise that Trade long, to gain by the purchase. 

5. Law, The acquirement ol property by one’s per- 
sonal action, as distinct from inheritance. Also fig. 

[1292 Bitton it. ii § 4 Purehaz pora estre en plusours 
maneres.) 1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lis. Monarchy ix, 
‘The grete lordis off pe lande..by reason..off Mariages, 
purchasses, and ober titles, shall often tymes growe to be 
gretter than thai be now. 1463 in Somerset Med. Wills 
(1g01) 201 Every creature that 3 haue hadde lande of. .as 
well that which came by inheritaunce as by porches. 1523 
VFivznern. Suz, Prol., 1 the owner make a true pee degre 
or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace. 1544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures (1574) 4 Purchase is called the posses- 
sion of Iandes or tenenentes that a man hath by his dede or 
by his agreemente, 1765 Buackstone Contr, LL. iii. 215 
‘These three princes therefore, king William, queen Mary, 
and queen Anne, did not take the crown by hereditary right 
or descent, but by way of donation or purchase, as the 
lawyers call it, 1848 Wanton Law Lex, Purchase,.. 
an acquisition of land in any lawful manner, other than by 
descent, or the mere act of law, and includes escheat, occu- 
pancy, prescription, forfeiture, and alienation. 

6. sfec. Acquisition by payment of money or of 
some other valuable equivalent; buying. (Now the 


ordinary sense.) 

[1560 Brats, ¥en. xxxii. 8 Bye my field, I praie thee.. : for 
the right of the possession is thine, and the purchase 
belongeth vnto thee.) 1611 /dfd.11, 1 bought the field. .and 
weighed him the money...So | tooke the euidence of the 
purchase, 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia 337 He would 
make his first: Purchases of litle Jewels, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) L. 459 ‘To sell it, and to apply the money in 
the purchase of other lands. 1833 Ht. Martineau Srooke 
Farm ii, We turned into Miss Rlack's shop, where I wanted 
to make a purchase. 1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. 
ii, She had only stopped her caprices and her purchases 
when the room would not hold another thing of beauty. 

b, The action, practice, or system of buying 
commissions in the army ; payment made for an ap- 
pointment or promotion in the commissioned ranks. 

The system was finally abolished in 1871. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam I. i. 4 An ensign's commission, pre- 
sented me without purchase, in one of the Scots brigade 
regiments in the pay of Holland. 1837 Penny Cyeé. VII. 
4o0/2 In the navy, in the regiment of artillery, and in the 
corps of engineers and marines, the commissions are con- 
ferred without purchase. a Punch 29 July ie The 
Queen, by Rowal Warrant, will put an end to all Purchase 
in the army. ; a 

7. fig. Acquisition at the cost of something imma- 


terial, as effort, suffering, or sacrifice. 

16s: Hosses Leviath, ut. xxxil. 195 Our Senses and 
Experience .. are the Talents,.. to_be,.employed in the 
purchase of Justice, Peace, and true Religion. 1658 hole 
Duty Man vii. § 21 (1687) 65 They that pay thus dear for 
damnation well deserve to enjoy the purchace. 1711 Pore 
Ee Fame 515 But if the purchase costs so dear a price, As 
soothing Folly or exalting Vice. 1758 S. Haywarp Seri. 58 
Has the Son of God,.made a compleat purchase of all the 
blessings of salvation for us? 


II. The produce of the action: that which is 
purchased or acquired. 
+8. That which is obtained, gained, or acquired ; 
gains, winnings, acquisitions; esp. that which is 
taken in the chase, in pillage, robbery, or thieving, 
or in war; the prey of an animal or hunter; spoil, 
booty, plunder; a prize; in later use, chiefly, a 


prize, or booty, taken by a privateer. Also jig. 
1297 R. Guoue. (Rolls) 1738 Of willenol men [he] him 
gaderede a gret route, & bi fee hom god inou of porchas pat 
god hom sende. 13.. Coer de L. 3739 Geve off thy gold 
and off thy purchase To eerl, baroun, knyght, and servaunt 
offmace. sid, 6462 He gaff the ryche and the lowe, Off hys 
pourchas, good inowe, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. Priv. Priv. 
213 Y-temptid to geddyr mony or Purchas of the placis 
wyche he is sende to. rg94 Snans. Rick. ///, 1. vii. 187 
A Beautie-waining, and distressed Widow,.. Made prize 
and purchase of his wanton Eye, 1610 B. Jonson Add. iv. 
vii, Pack vp all the goods and purchase, That we can carr: 
i' the two trunkes. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No, 106/2 A Dutc 
Caper.. having it seems been ten months at sea without 


PURCHASE. 


meeting with any purchase. 1694 Luttret. Brivf Rel. 
1 Dee. (1857) 111. 406, 36 of their privateers are laid up at 
St. Malloes, finding little purchace of late. 1921 De For 
Col, Fack (Bohn) 313 Several other jobs I told him of by 
which I made pretty good purchase, 1725 — Voy, round 
World (1840) 3 To go anywhere that the advantage of 
trade, or hopes of purchase should guide us, 
+b. An advantage gained or possessed. Obs. 

1450 Carcrave St. Kats, 1. 1333 Perfor, madame, taketh 
heed her-to, | pray, Lese not 3our holde, lese not 3our 
purchase, ete mekenesse dwelle wyth swych a fresch may ! 
e485 £. £. Alise. (Warton Club) 65 A best hath a mothe, 
but he spekkyt not, Of God we have that fayre purches. 
1698 Fryer Ace. #, India y P. 89 Jewellers..have made 
good Purchase by buying Nae here, and carrying them 
into Europe to be Cut and Set, and returning sell them here. 

+e. spec. A vessel falling to a pilot’s turn to 
conduct; also, the sum earned as pilotage. Os. rare. 
15so Lgerton MSS, a118 if. 3 [Ifa ship wanting a pilot fire 
a gun when passing Dover, the pilot] who oweth the tourne 
may follow his purchase into the Downes & there shall not 
be denyed lett ne disturbed [by other pilots]. 1609 Crngue 
Ports Crt. Loadmonage ibid. \f. 35 The said John is to paye 
the one halfe of the purchase unto the fellowshipp of the 
‘Trinity House of Dover, 

+ 9. Property acquired or obtained by one’s own 
action or effort. Os. (So in Anglo-L. and AF.) 

1330 RK. Brunne Chron. (1810) 86 We se alle day in place 
bing bat a man wynnes, It is told purchace, whedir he it 
hold or tuynnes. 1443 Jfaddon, Essex A. \f. 32b, It shall be 
teefull to euery man that purehasith cny hous or londe with 
in the Burgh for to devyse his purchas, 

10. The annual return or rent from land; in the 
phrase af so many years’ purchase, wsed in slating 
the price of land. Also fig., in phrase not to ée 
worth an hour's, a day's, etc.) ptrchase, not to 
be likely to last the length of time mentioned. 

1584 Whetstone Alirour for Mag. 29b, The most per- 
nicious Broaker..he helpeth him to A free land at fiue 
yeres purchase. 1625 Bacon £ss., Usury (Arb.) 545 Land 
purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil yeeld Six in the 
Hundred. 1667 Paimatr City § C. Butld. 21 A Lease for 
a single life is generally valued at seven years Purehase. 
@172a Founraixnatt Dects. (1759) 1. 11 ‘Lhe [earl was or- 
dained to sell these lands at nine years purchase. 1833 
Marevat 2, Simple xxix, The doctor says that, with his 
short neck, his life is not worth two years" purchase, 1893 
Fornes-Mitcuenn Nevin. Ge, Alsutiny 246 The life of General 
Walpole would not have been worth halt an hour's purchase, 


LL, That which is purchased or bought. 

1587 Harrison Deser. Brit. n. ix. (1877) I. 204 Now all 
the wealth of the land dooth fluw vnto our common lawiers, 
of whome, some one hauing practised little aboue thirteene 
or fourteene yeares is able to buie a purchase of so manie 
1ooo pounds. 1603 Sans. f/an ve L117 A Lawyer... 
Will his Vouchers vouch him no more of his Purehases, and 
double ones too, then the length and breadth of a paire of 
Indentures? 1816 Niles’ Aeg. 3 June 334/2 The whole 
of that fine tract in Indiana territory, generally called 
Jfarrison’s purchase, is now surveyed, and will be offered 
for sale, 1884 Pag Eustace Outcast 22 With a proud and 
swelling heart he entered in possession of his purchase. 

TS 

1597 Hooxen £ced. Pol. v. Ixxvii. § 1 Are not soules the 

urchase of Jesus Christ? 1807 J. Barrow Colts. 1. 53 

ero lies the purchase, here the wretched spoil Of painful 
years and persevering toil, 1833 Cuatmers Const. Sfan 
(1835) 1. iii, 158 The precious fruit or purchase of each 
moral vietory. 2 

e. A (good, bad, dear, etc.) bargain. ? Ods. 

1615 G. Sanovs Trav. 17 Too deare a purchase [or so 
short a breath. 1700 Drypen Pad. & Are. 1. 382 Who now 
but Arcite mourns his bitter fate, Finds his dear purchase, 
and repents too late? 181a Gen, A/ist.in Ann. Reg. 147 The 
total loss of the besiegers..amounted to upwards of 4850. 
This might perhaps be thought a dear purchase. 1857 
Borrow Aowmany Rye vi, She could not pronounce her 
words,..so 1 thought she was no very high purchase, 

+12. The price at which anything is or may be 
purchased or bought; purchase-money. Also jig. 

a8 Pexn Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 844 The Purchase [of 
this TreatiseJissmall. 1742 Youne V4. 7A. v. 366 Insolvent 


worlds the purchase cannot pay. 
III. [f Purcnase v. 7. Cf. also 8b above.] 


13. Hold or position for advantagcously exerting 
or npplying power; the advantage gained by the 
application of one of the mechanical powers; 


mechanical advantage, leverage, falcrum. 

giz W. Sutnertann Shipéuild. Assist, 26 Fix..the Post 
..With such a regard always to the Weight, tbat the Pur- 
chase and Security may be an Overballance lor it. 1776 
G. Semece Butlding in Water 54 The further it goes the 
more Power it will gain, and thereby increase its own Pur- 
chase. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L.§ 253 The weight..was 
gaining more and more purchase upon the mast, as it heeled 
more outward, 1802 Pacey Vat. Theol. xiii. § 1 The head 
of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight, acting at the end of a 
long lever, consequently with a great purchase. 183a G. 
Downes Lett.Cont. Countries 1. 339 The streets of Florence, 
being flagged instead of paved, are..dangerous for riding— 
the horses having no purchase for their hoofs, 1860 Tyx- 
DALL Glac, 1. x. 66 If I could have caleulated on a safe 
purchase for my foot. 1869 Boutent Aris §& Arar, vii. 
142 He might be enabled to bend his bow with a greater 
purchase. 1883 Datly News 29 Jan. 5/2 Unfilled door and 
window-spaces allowing entrance and purchase to the gale. 

14. A device or appliance by means of which 
power may be brought to bear with advantage ; 
any contrivance for increasing applied power; 
esp. Nau, such a device consisting of a rope, 


pulley, windlass, or the like. 
r7it W. Suruurtann Shipbuthd. Assist. 37 That the 
Angles of the Purchase may be as obtuse as possible, for 


PURCHASE. 


the Facility of gaining the same with smaller Force. 1726 
Suervocxe Voy. round World 241 When we came to make 
purchases to raise her again,..[we] found she did not ea 
so heavy. 3793 Smeaton Edystone L.198 The compoun 
purchase, called the Runner and Tackle. 1820 Scornspy 
dee. Aretic Reg VY. 455 We had no other means of per- 
forming this singular evolution than by attaching purchases 
to the ice from the ship. 1899 F. I. Butten Log Sea-waif 
47 A derrick was rigged over the main-hatch with a double 
chain purchase attached, es 

15. fig. A ‘hold’, ‘fulerum’, or position of 
advantage for accomplishing something ; a means 
by which one’s power or influence is increased. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 232 A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a power, what our workmen call a purchase; and 
if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics, he can- 
not be at a loss to apply it. 1809 Kxox & Jesu Corr. I 
547 This may give us_a purchase, by which we may gain 
over people, from irreligion, to religion. 1853 Miats Jases 
Belief vw. xvii. (1861) 97 They diminish the amount of evil 
to be contended with, and they provide a firmer purchase 
for the power which contends with it. 1868 Lipoon Se». 
Spee. Oceas, vii, (1897) 150 The will has a subtle but strong 
purchase over the understanding in matters of belief. 

LV. 16. atirid. and Comé.: ia sense 6, as 
purchase-book,-deed, - making, -price, -sumt; in sense 
Ob, as purchase officer, systenz; in sense 13, as 
purchase-block (Buock sb. 5), fall (FALL sb.) 26), 
gear, power, -tackle; also purehase-land, laad 
acquired by purchase. See also PuRCHASE-MONEY, 

1838 Civil Rug. & Arch. Jrnd, 1. 148/2 With the assist- 
ance of double and single *purchase-blocks, ¢ 1860 FI. 
Stuaet Seaman's Catech. 36. Purchase or shoulder blocks 
are used for masting, dismasting, or heaving down, or heav- 
ing off vessels on shore, or anything where immense strain 
is required, 1753 Cuamugrs Cycé. Supp, *Purchase-book, 
..the name given to a bvok..containing an account of all 
the purchasesmade. 1907 /-xosifor Dec. 498 The descrip- 
tion of *purchase«decds in the time of Jeremiah is sugges. 
tive of Babylonian usage. 1898 C. Bricut Sudmar. Tele- 
graphs iv. 150 Not only can the cable be cut in shallow water 
near the coast by any small steamer with *purchase gear 
that will raise an anchor, but [etc.}. 1485 in Somerset 
Medicval Wills (1901) 254, 1 bequethe to Henry, my sonne, 
all my “purchesse londes that Ihave purchessed oute of the 
manor of Comtone. 1891 Dafly News 5 Mar. 3/5 ‘Phat 
they should re-open the whole question of purchase and the 
terms granted to “purchase officers. 1884 Szvord & J'rovwed 
Feb. 49 Jesus paid the *purchase-price. 1898 MWestw. Gas. 
30 Sept. 7/2 To issue 370,000 fully paid shares to the old 
company as purchase price for the undertaking. 1793 
Smeaton Mdystone L. § 122 note, The term *Purchase- 
‘Yackle has of late years been applied to this kind of block. 

Purchase (pd-1tfés, -iis),v. Forms: a. 3 por- 
chas(s)i, -chasy, 3-4 -chacy, -i, -e(n, 3-6 
-chase. £8. 4 pourchase, 4-6 -chace, -chasse, 
5 -chasshe, -chaas. +. 3 purchaci, -chasy, 
3-5 -chacen, 4-5 -chasen, 4 -chasce, -chaysse, 
-chaise, -chece, 4-6 -chas, -chaas(e, -chess, 4-7 
-ches, 4-8 -chace, 5 -chese, 4- purchase; (3 
percheas). [ME.a. AF. purchacer, = OF. por-, 
pur-, pourchacier, -chasster, -chasser (11th ¢. ia 
Ffatz.-Darm.) to seck for, seck to obtaia, procure, 
or bring about, f. for, pur, pouri—L. prd for + 
chacier, chasster, chasser:—pop. L. captidre to 
catch, hunt, CHasg; ef, It. procacciare to endeavour 
to get, to procure. (The ONF. dialect forms forca- 
chier, and por-, purcacier, poterkacter, pourkachicr, 
do not appear to be represented in Eng.)] 

I, +1. ¢rans, To try to procure or bring about; 
to contrive or devise (esp. somethiag evil) 0 or 
Jor a person, Obs. 

3297 R. Govc, (Rolle) aes Pat hii ne ssolde purchasy non 
uvel be king ne non of his, 1340 Ayend. 8 He..pet deb 
ober porghaceb ssame oper harm to obren. rq4aa in E, 
Déprez Ltudes de diplomat. angl, '1908) 37 Yat the saide 
Johan Moreau..ne purchase ne do no noyowse thyng..to 
owre seide rewme. 1481 Caxton Goce, 76 Wel they 
apperceyued certaynly that themperour pourchassed for 
them alle the euylthathe myght. 1483 — Cato gjb, Whan 
they seken and purchasen tbe losse and the dethe of yonge 
chyldren. 2549 Compl, Scot. vitic 74 3e, vndir the cullour 
of frendschip, purchessis my final exterminatione. 

tb. With subordinate clanse or infinitive. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 162 Wherof thou thenkest to 
deserve Thi princes thonk, and to pourchace Ifou_ thou 
myht stonden in his grace. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Prler. 
4231 Wher thow. .dist purchace Thy temptacioun to enchace. 
see Gold, Leg.408b/1,1 shalle soo pourchaas to sette 
suche a clothe in thy lummes. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
1. cxl. 168 pike Johan of Brabant, purchased greatly that 
y* erle of Flaunders shulde hauc his doughter in maryage. 
1849 Compé, Scot. viii. 73 My mortal enemeis purchessis to 
raif my liberte. P 
+2. To exert oneself for the attainment of some 
object ; to endeavour ; to strive. Obs. a. refi. 

[= OF. se porchacier ‘s'efforcer, s‘activer ' (11th ¢.1.] 

[xaga_ Barron v. xii, § 3 Le tenaunt se purchace de 
amesurer la dowarie [¢rans/, ict the tenant proceed for 
admeasurement of the dower].] ¢1330 R. Brunnr Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 7344 Pey..byddem go purchace bem best, To 
seke ober lond & lede. e3450 Loveticn Grail li, 331 
Pharans purchased him that ilke day. .that he hadde geten 
hym An Asse. 

b. tutr. : 

1481 Caxton Godefrey 191, T wote not how many rue 
pylgryms that wente pourchasshyng yf they myght fynde 
ony vytaylles in the countre, 1ga3 Lo. Beaners Froiss. 
I. cxlvii. 177 The Cardynall..purchased somoche that a 
truse was taken bytwene y* kynges of Englande and of 
Fraunce. @1§33 — //uon \xxxii, 253 He purchascth for 


t 


1613 


your deth. 1607 Swaxs. Timon it. if 52 That 1 shold 

Purcbase..for a little part, and vndo a great deale of 
Honour. 1674 Eart Essex “et, 17 Mar. (t770) 104 Mr. 
justice Jones purchased hard for it [to be made chief Justice). 

+3. trans. To bring about, cause, effect, pro- 
duce; to obtain, procure, manage. Const. /e or 
Jor a person, or with dative. Ods. 

61330 Airth. & Merl, 216 Nil Ich me nothing auentour, 
To purchas a fole gret honour. 1375 Barrour Bruce vit. 
496 And went..to hunt & play, Forto purchase thame veny- 
son, 1390 Gower Conf, Prol. 129 ‘he werre wol no pes 
purchace. ¢1489 Caxton Sones of Aynton ix. 232 None 
ought not to complayne my deth, sith that 1 have purchaced 
it myself. @1§33 Lp. Burners //von Ixvii. 23¢ Vo have 
founde here an yll brother, syn he hath purchased for you 
somoche yll, 64x J. Jackson 7'rxe Evang. 7. 176. As 
a Priest, he did earne, and purchace peace. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenzin Crim, Laws Scot. u. Acts Convict. (1699) 285 
Accused, and pursued be vertue of Crimes purchast be him, 

tb. gar, To arrange, make provision, provide. 
Const. for. Obs. 

61386 Cuavcek Ian of Law's T. 775 Ffor wynd and 
weder almyghty god purchace And brynge hire hoom. 
€13430 Lyng. 3/1. Poems (Percy Soc.) 176 In every fiela- 
ship so for thysilf purchace. 1483 Caxton G de fa Tour 
Ixxxiii, Lyke We lyonesse..of all her faons she loueth best 
hym that best can purchace for hym self. 1523 Ly, Berniers 
Frotss. \. Ixxii. 93, 1 trust} shall purchase for suche a 
capitayne, that ye shal be all reconforted. 

IL, +4. ¢rans. To procure for oneself, acquire, 
obtain, get possession of; to gain. Ods, 

[a 1135 Leges Withelm. Cong. (MS. ¢ 1230) 1. xiv, Liapelur 
jurra sur lui, .que pur haur ne] faitne pur auter chose, se pur 
sun dreit nun purchacer.] ¢x290.5. Ang, Leg. 1.87/32 Pat huy 
[Ursula] be purchace clene maidenes: with he to habbe in 
bi boure. 1297 R. Giovc. (Rulls) 360 Corineus .. wende 
alond to honti.. Vor to porchassi hom mete. ¢1330 R. 
Bruxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14463 He purchased hyin, 
horow robberye, Men ynowe, & fair nauye. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer 
Pars. T. » 992 He hopeth for to lyuc Jonze and for to pur- 
chacen muche richesse for his delit. ¢1460 Osency Kes. 38 
All thynges pe which the church of Saynte Marye..law- 
fully hath i-purchised [L, adepéa est). 1949 Compl. Scat. xii. 
100 Ft sal te ane Jang tyme or the ronians can purches 
sa grit ane armye contrar 30u. 31600 SurFLet Countrte 
Farme 3, iv, av The water... purchaseth from the lead 
an euill qualitie. 1630 A. JYohuson's Kingd. & Comma. 
314 If. .two or three united Cantons purchase any bootie by 
their peculiar Armes, 1703 M. Maniin Mester Lsles 287 
With these rude hooks, and a few sorry fishing lines, they 
purchas’‘d fish for their maintenance, 


b. To obtain from a constitnted authority (a 
mandatory or perinissive instrument, as a brief, 
a licence, ele.) ; séec. in Law, 70 purchase a writ, 
to sue out, to obtain and issue a writ; hence, to 


commence an action. Oés. exc. //ist. 

[1294 Bairton 1. xvii. § 4 Si le bref fist Orcas avaunt 
la disscisine.] _@ 1300 Cursor AL, 19606 And par-on purchest 
he bar breue For to seke..Cristen men. exqag Eng. Cong. 
fret. 6 Whan Macmorgh hade the kynges lettres thus 
y-purchasede. 1§53 Becon Rediques of Rome (1563) 238b, 
All thoe yt purchasen letters of any Lordes court. 1849 
Macauray /7ist. Bue. ii, 1.153 He could not alienate one 
acre without purchasing a licence. 1876 Dicuy Aeal l’rof. 
v. § 2. 922 note, ‘Purchasing’ a writ was the usual €x- 
pression for commencing an action by suing out a writ, for 
which the usual fees must be paid, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of Magna Carta (c. go), ‘ Nulli vendemns. .justitiam ’, 

te. To gain, get to, reach (a port). Ods. rare". 

21587 R. Tomson Vey. IV. Zud.in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 582 
One of the shippes of our company..went that night with 


the land; thinking in the morning to purchase the port of 


S. John de Vilua. 

5. spec. Law. To acquire (property, csp. land) 
otherwise than by inheritance or descent ; some- 
times, to get by conquest ia war. Ods. or arch. 

[1278 Rolls of Parit. 1. 10/a Pur ceo qe la terre est de 
ancicnt demene Je Roy u nul neste put purchaser par la 
commune ley.] 1303 [implied in Puacuasraz]. ¢ 1330 [sce 
Purcnaseo ffi. a. 1]. 3375 Barsovur Bruce 1. 433 Ga 
purches land quhar euir he may, For tharoff haffys he nance 

erfay. 3398 Faevisa Barth. de 2. R. vi. xiv. (Bod). MS.) 
be fadir .. purchaseth lond and heritage for his children 
alwey [L. aequtrere. non desistit], ¢€1425 Eng. Cong. [red. 

ts] Awe thoght & all bys wylle, was nyghte & day, wyth all 
ys my3ht to wend in-to Irland.,to do hym yn adventur, 
lond to purchace yn vnked land. 1435 Aodls of Parlt, WV. 
487/: The Manoirs, Londes,..and Possessions, purchaced 
or amortised. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vil, c. 15§ 4 Vf eny 
bondeman purches eny landes.,in feesymple. | 1606 Sitaxs. 
Ant, § CL. iv, 14 His faults in him.. Hereditarie, Rather 
then purchaste. 168a [see Purcitaseo}. 
+b. zur. To acquire possessions; to become 


rich. Obs. 
1340 Hamrote Pr, Conse. 1342 Swilk men purchaces and 
aders fast, And fares als i lyfe suld ay last. ¢ 1386 
waucer Prod. 608 He [the Reve] koude bettre than 
lord purchace; fful riche he wasastored pryucly. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 194 Riht so is Covoitise afaited To loke where he 
mai powers 16a3 Wesster Devil's Law-case ww. i, 
Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits But such they 
thonght were honest, sure our lawyers Would not purchase 
half so fast. 1623-33 Frercuer & Suimcey Night-Walker 
1. i, Why should that Scrivener... Purchase perpetually, and 
Ta rascal? f 
6. trans. To acquire by the paymeut of money 
or its equivalent ; to buy. (Now the chief sense. ) 
31377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xvi. 25a And purchace al pe 
pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome. 1393 /érd. C. 1. 32 And 
porchace 30w prouendres while j3oure pans lastep. 14.. 
Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/18 Peronizo, to purchase. 1617 
Biste Gen. xxv. ro The field which Abraham purchased of 
the sonnes of Heth. 1611 Corer., Acheter, to buy, to pur- 
chase. a@17a7 Newton Chronol. Autended v. (1728) 339 


PURCHASER. 


| He that received money of the People for purchasing things 
for the Sacrifices, 1765 Biackstone Coun. 1. iv. 2t4 ‘lo 
buy wool for her majesty’s use, to purchase oyl for her 
lamps. 3837 Dickens /ckw, ii, ‘We must purchase our 
uckets,’ said Mr. ‘Tupman. 

b. fg. To obtain, acquire, or gain (something 
immaterial) at the cost oras the result of something 
figured as the price paid; es. to acquire by toil, 
suffering, danger, or the like; to earn, win ; to bring 
upoa oneself, iacur (mischief). 

€1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Go Lordsh. 51 He bat gyues 
his govd to hem pat_hauys no myster, he purchases no 
louynge berof. ¢14g0 Loveticn Grail alii, 476 For be that 
deth he hym Quercam, And purchaced lif to Every Cristen 
Man. 1456 Paston Lett. 1. 405, 1..do purchasse malgre to 
remembre of evidenses lakkyng by uegligence, 1g22-2 
Wodsey in Furnivall Ballads jr. MSS. 1.335 Pat pou may 
perches hevyn to mede. 1548-97 Vicary Anat, Ep. Ded. 
(1888) 6 [They] purchased eternal prayse by their study 
and cunniag in Phisicke and Surgery. 1680 Otway Orphan 
1, i, The Honours he has gain'd are justly his; He purchas'd 
then in War. 1709 Steen & Swier Sadler No. 63 » 4 He 
that commends himself, never purchases our Applause; nor 
he who bewails himself, our Pity. 1741 tr. D'Argen's 
Chinese Lett. xx. 141 At Sength they all perish'd, and made 
| the Japonese purchase their Death by the Loss of 300 of 

their Soldiers. 1778 Miss Burney Avedina (1791) Th. xxx. 
180 Dearly, indeed, do 1 purchase experience! 1891 Fr 
MAN Vorn, Cong, V. xviii, 183 The victory was purchased 
by the death of Rhiwallon. 

III. 7. Aaxé, Yo haul ia, draw in (a rope or 
cable); sfec. to han] up (the anchor) by means of 
the capstan; hence, to haul np, hoist, or raise 
(anything) by the aid of a mechanical power, as 
by the wheel-and-axle, pulley, or lever. Cf. 
Purcnase sé. TIL 

From quot. @ 1625 this appears to have arisen asa nantical 
nse ¢f sense 4, with the nonon of ' gaining) applied at first 
to hauling ina rope with the two hands so. as to ' gain ' one 
portion after another, and to have been extended to hanling 
with the capstan, and su at Jength to the advantage gained 
hy any mechanical power. 

1567 Aduiuiraity Crt. ctct xin, 29 May, [Conunission is 
awarded]..to recover, purchase, wey and bring to lande 
one sonken or wrecked shipp. @ 1625 Vemencl, Navalis 
(Harl. MS. 2301) If, 60 b, ‘To Purchase Wee Call the gaining 
or Coming in of a Roape by our haling of it in with our 
handes, or heauing of it in at y® Capstaine or otherwise 
Parchasing ¢ as the Cupstaine doth purchase apace that is it 
drawes in the Cahell apace, or the Tackles doe purchase, 
and the Contrarie where wee cannot purchase with the 
Roape, ‘Fackle, or the like Neate. 1627 Carr. Sati 
Seaman's Gram, 1. xvi. (1692) 8. 1704 J. Harris Ler, 
Techn. ¥. xgtr W. Sutnerrann Shipbutid, Assist. 141 
Pendants of the Main and Foremast ought to be as big as 
the Shrowds, since they purchace a great Weight of Boats 
and Anchors, 1726 SHELvocks Mey. rend Woerdd 180 In 
purchasing the anchor, the cable parted, and I lost it. 1768 
J. Byaon Varr. Patagonia (ed, 2) 23 We were usually 
obliged to purchase such things as were within reach by 
means of large hooks fastened to poles. 1793 Suraton 
Edystone L. § 143 In this situation a strong hawser. . being 
passed under one of the arms of the anchor,..the whole 
suspension was in that manner purchased. /Afd., note, A 
piece of strong timber overlaying the bows of a vessel, 
containing sheaves, or a roller for pee the anchor. 
1835 Marryat Jac. Farth/. ii, Purchase the anchor I could 
not; [ therefore slipped the cable. 1836 — Jrdésh. Easy 
xxiv, After one or two attempts, he lowered down the steps 
and contrived to bump her [an old lady] on the first, from 
the first he purchased her on the second, and from the 
second he at last seated her at tbe door of the carriage. 


Purchased (po-utfést), 47/4. [f. prec. + -ED).] 

+1. Obtained by effort, entreaty, or the like; 
acquired, procured, gotten; ofland, Acquired other- 
wise than by inheritance. Also fiz. Ods. 

3330 R. Beunne Chron. (1810) 87 Heritage pat lyues & 
leues to pe eldest soune, Purchaced ping men gyues, woman 
weddyng to mone, Or tille a man is strange for his seruise 
oftsone. 1483 Cath. Augl. 294/1 Purchest (4. Purchessyde), 
adepius, 1568 Bitz (Bishop's) £p4, i. rg Unto the 
redemption of the purchased possession, 1896 Saks. 
Alerch. Vv. i. go Vou haue among you many a purchast 
slauc. 168a Warpurton /7/ist. Guernsey (1822) 90 Purchased 
estates, acquét or conquét...Strictly, acquet is such as is 
purchased before marriage. 

+b. Incurred by one’s aet or conduct. Ods. 

r6rr Beau, & Fi. Ant. Burn, Pestle w. iii, He is dead, 
Grief of your purchas'd anger broke his heart. 

2. Bought with money or other equivalent. 

1823 Byron Juar xi, Ixxvi, An English autumn, though 
it tah no vines..Hath yet a purchased choice of choicest 
wines. 1825 T, Hoox Sayings Ser. 1. Sutheré, (Colburn) 
44 Purchased roses decked her furrowed cheeks. 

Pu'rchase-mo:ney. The sum for which any- 
thing is or may be purchased. Also fig. fi 

41763 Suenstone IVés. (1764) H. 293, E would part with 
the purchase-money, for which | have less regard. 1818 
Conserr Pol. Reg. XXX1L. 57 The purchase money of 
farms is estimated upon the amount of rent. 183 Haat. 
Martineau Life in IVilds ix, Labour is still the purchase~ 
money of everything here. 1890 ‘R. Botorewooo’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 259 He..retained the proceeds..with 
which to pay off his purchase-money. 

Purchaser (po'stféso1). Forms: 4purebasour, 
5 -oure, -owre, purchesur, 6 -asser, 6-8 -asor, 
6- purchaser. [ME., a. AF. purchasour, = OF. 
porchaceor, later pur-, pourchaseur, agent-n. from 
porchacter, pourchasser to Porcitase.] we 

+1. One who acquires or aims at acquiring 
possessions; one who ‘ feathers his nest ’. Obs. 

In quot. ¢ 1386, many explain purchasour as ‘conveyancer’, 


PURCHASING, 


which is possible ; but cf. quot. 159: and Purcuase w 5b, 
quot. 1623-33. 

1303 R. Brunse andl. Synne x105, V se men pat pur- 
chasours are, Pat coueyte catel with sorwe & kare, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 318 A Sergeant of the Lawe..Of fees and 
robes hadde he many oon, So grcet a purchasour was nowher 
noon; Al was fee symple to bym in effect ; His purchasyng 
myghte nat been infect. c1440 Partonope 6427, 1 have 
lyued as a sowdyor A poure man but no purchasoure. 1591 

REENE Disc. Coosnage (1592) 11 Think you some lawyers 
coulde be such purchasers, if al their pleas were short, and 
their proceedinges iustice and conscience? 

+b. One whe procures or brings something 
about. Ods. rare—". 

1653 Wuitrieto 7real. Sinf. Men vi. 25 Is he not the 
Author and purchasor of peace? 

te. Mining. See quot. 17475 cf Cavern. Ods. 

21556 in Pettus Moding Neg. (1670) 95 That no Purchasors 
shall let or stop any Miners from any Wash-trough at any 
time. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. s.v. Mineral time, 
Poreassers faves Poor People that daily go to the Mines, 
with their Hammers, Bags, or Penny-wiskets, searching in 
the Deads that are daily drawn and tem‘d on the Hillocks, 
for any Bits of Ore that they can find therein, /d7d., Also 
Purchasers are all to go away from the Works when that 
time is expired, : 

2. Law. One who acquires land or property in 
any way other than by inheritance. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synneg453 Also with purchasours 
ryjt so hyt farep, Alle pat bey bygge, here cyrés bare. 
ersgo in J. R. Hoye Hedor (1875) App. 71 ¥f anye suche 
inherytor or purchessur absent them selfes [etc. 1642 
ur. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. viiic §539. 235 If husband and wile 
be joynt purchasers nnto them and unto the heires of the 
husband of lands. 1766 Brackstone Come, II. xiv. z20 The 
first purchasor..is he who first acquired the estate to his 
family, whether the same was transferred to him by sale, or 
by gift, or by any other method, except only that of descent. 
fbid. xv. 24r1f T give land freely to another, he is in the eye 
of the law a purchasor. 1833 Act 3 & 4 Will. IV, ¢. 106 
§ 1 (Act for Amendment of Law of Inheritance), The Words 
“the Purchaser’ shall mean the Person who last acquired 
the Land otherwisethan hy Descent, or than by any Escheat, 
V'artition, or Inclosure. 

3. One who purchases for money ; a buyer. 

16z5 Masstncer ew Hay u. i, 1 must have all men 
sellers, and I the only purchaser, 1712 Aootsox Sfect. 
No. 511 P 4 The Purchaser..pays down her Price very 
chearfully. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 371 He was 
instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every thing that 
nobody else would buy. 1902 E. L. Baxns Mezusp. Girl 129 
Plenty of things are not ae sale until a purchaser comes. 

Purchasing (poufésin), vei 5d, [-inel] 
he action of the verb PURCHASE in various senses. 
In quot. 1747, the gathering of ore from the waste 
heap: cf PURCHASER Ic. 

13.. A. Adis. 5197 In water and londe [is] his purchaceyng. 
Lobe hij eteth flesshe and fysshe. 1375 Barrour Bruce u. 
579 And swa thar purchesyng maid thai. 1386 [see Pux- 
CHASER I]. 1494 FaByan Chron. vi. clxx. 164 As they wente 
in purchasynge of prayes. 1595 in Willis & Clark Camdridge 
(1886) [1.°733 Monye.. for the purchasing of some com- 
petent landes. 1656 Earn Mono. tr. Boccadini's Advts. fr. 
Parnass, W. xxxvi. (1674) 188 The purchasing of Eternity 
to her name. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Sj, Sauntle [is] 
the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers find in a morn- 
ing by Purchassing. 1800 in Picton L'pool Alunic Kec. 
(1886) II. 193 A fund, for the purchasing Potatoes. 

b. alirtb., as purchasing power, value. 

1675 Eart Essex Leéé. (1770) 221, 1 am not ina purchasing 
condition. 1862 Sat, Kev, XI11. 640/1 If we could suddenly 
double the whole quantity of sovereigns and their equi- 
valents in England, the purchasing value of each coin would 
.. be reduced to exactly one half of its former amount. 1863 
Fawcett od Econ. uw. iv. (1876) 137 The cost of living is 
augmented, and wages possess less purchasing power. 

Purcholis, -ious, obs. forms of Porrcuttis. 

Pur-chop: see Pur 2, 

+ Purcinct, sd. Os. Also 4 pursaunt, pour- 
sent, 4-5 purseynt, 5 -eynct. [a AF. pur- 
ceynt(e = OF, porceinte, sb.fem., porceiné, sb. masc., 
from porceindre:—L. pricingire, précinctus: see 
next and Procincr.] = Precixcr 5é., Procixcr 
$6.1; compass, 

(1292 Britton v1. v. § 3 Hors de la purceynte del Counté 
ne est nuj tenu a_receyvere somounse. 1304 Fear Bk. 
33 Zdw, /, Trin. Term (Rolls) 261 Dens la purceynt de 
meisme le bois.) 33.. 4. 2. Addit. P. A. 1034 Veh pane 
of pat place [the new Jerusalem, Aev, xxi, 12] had pre gatez, 
So twelue in poursent I con asspye. [Some read fourseut, 
and explain as ‘pursuit, sequence, order’) 13.. /béd, 
B. 1385 Pe place, pat plyed te pursaunt wyth-inne, Was 
longe & fullarge. 1382 Wveur 2 Kings xi. 8 3if eny man 
comme with in the purseynt of the temple, be heslayn. 1437 
Rolls of Parit. WV. 503/1 The suburbes and the Purseynt 
of = same citee. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI7, c. 29 § 1 Viewe 
of fraunciplegge within the purcynct of the seid Manoir. 


+ Purcinct, purseynt, f//.a. Obs. [a. OF. 
porceint, saint G—L, procinctus), pa. pple. of por- 
ceindre:—L. procingére: see Procinct.} Girt about, 
enclosed; = Precinct ppl. a, 

+303 R. Baunne Hand, Synne 8914 Ne quest take of 
endytement Yn boly cherche, ober 3erde purseynt. 

Purcoloys, -culleis, obs. ff. PourcuLuis. 

Purey, Purcyfant, obs. ff. Pursy, Pursvi- 
VANT. 

|| Purdah (pid). £. Judies. Also purda, 
pardah, parda (errox. purdow, purder). [a. 
Urdii and Pers. 83,2 pardah veil, curtain.) 

1. A curtain; es. one serving to screen women 
from the sight of men or strangers. 


1614 


1800 Mise, Tracts in Asiat, Ann. Reg. 64/1 A purdow, or 
skreen, of a yellow kind of gauze, being dropt before the 
door, x809 Lo, VALENTIA 7'raz. 1. 100 He led me to asmall 
couch close to the purdah, and seated me on his right hand 
. between his apes and himself, though she was invisible. 
1844 Kincuaxe £o¢hex i, They passed through no door, 
but only by the yielding folds ofa purder. «1858 D. Witson 
in Life (1860) I. xv, 126 Purdahs or curtains of all colours 

| hung from the crenated arches. 
b. As typical of the scelusion of Indian women 
of rank ; hence fig. the system of such seclusion. 
| 1865 Datly Tet. 25 Nov. 8/6 As an Occidental, she will 
not like that tame bird’s life inside the lattice cage and the 
pardah which Oriental wives must bear. 1893 W. 5. 
| Burrete & Eown E, Curnete /udian Jen, 23 The veil 
of the purdah hangs less heavily over Mahommedan than 
| over Bengali women. 1905 19¢ Cendé. Mar. 486 The purdah 
| has been hardly any drawback to the women born with any 
talent for ruling. 


2. A striped cotton cloth, or other material, of | 


| which curtains are made. 

| 8858 Simstonos Diet. Trade, Purdah, an Indian cotton 

| cloth, with white aud blue stripes, used for curtains, etc. 
3. attrib. and Commb., chiefly in reference 10 sense 

| tb, as purdah lady, walla [sce WALLA], woman ; 

purdah party, syslent; purdah-like adj. 

1847 Mrs. SHERWOOD in L1/fe xxi. (1854) 356 Amina was.. 
| particularly dark for a purdah walla, or one, according to 
| the Eastern custom, who is supposed always to sit behind 
| apurdah, or curtain, 1894 S. S. Tuoravan Asiat. Meigh- 

bours iv, 68 Of all his [Peter the Great's] social reforms, the 

greatest was the abolition of the purdah system for Russian 

ladies, 1g02 1944 Cent. Nov. 818 Purdah women are a 

comparatively small proportion of theirsex. 

llence Purdahed (pz‘idid) @., sercencd or 
| 


secluded by a purdah; curtained ; ‘ cleistered’. 

1832 Mrs. Mrer Aut Oéserv. Mussalmans India 1. xiv. 
380 The hour is passed in lively dialogues with the several 
purdahed dames. 

Pur-dog: see Pur 2, 

| Purdonian. Also -ion, -ium. [f Purdon, 
| name of the introducer.) Trade-name of a form 
of coal-scuttle. 

1851 W.S, Burton Trade Catal, Lond. Internat, Ethy 
Purdonion, 1856 H. Loveripce Trade Catal, Purdonian. 
1870 Auction Catalogue 29 Apr., A cocoanut mat, cinder 
sifter, japanned purdonium and scoop. 1901 /éid., An iron 
curb fender and oak coal purdonium with scoop and liner. 


Purdy (padi), a. rare. Now dial, Surly, ill- 
humoured. 

1668 Suaowe tt Sudlen Lover v, 'Slife, one shan’t speak to 
you one of these day's, you are grown so purdy, 1672 — A/iser 
iv, Why you saucy fellow you, what's to do with you? Ha, 
are you so purdy? @1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Purdy, 
surly; ill-humoured ; self-important. 

Pure (piiier), a. (sb., adv.) Forms: 3-5 pur, 
4- pure, (Also 4 pu3r, por(e, 4 (6 Sc.) puyr(e, 
puir(e, 5 poure, 5-6 pewr(e, puer, 6 peur.) 
[a. OF. pur, fem. pure (rath c. in Littré), = Pr. 

| pur, Sp. It. puroi—L. péru-s clean, clear, un- 
mixed, pure, chaste, cte.] 
I. In physical sense. 

1. a. Not mixed with anything else; free from 
ndmixture or adulteration; unmixed, unalloyed ; 
often qualifying names of colours. b. esp. Not 
mixed with, or net having in or npon it, anything 
that defiles, corrupts, or impairs; unsullicd, un- 
tainted, clean. ce. Visibly or optically clear, spot- 
less, stainless; in quots. 1481, 1652, clear, trans- 


parent. Rarely const. from. 

(Vhere is a wide range of sense here, hut lines of division 
cannot well be drawn among the quotations, many of which 
unite more than one shade of meaning.) 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 184 So clene is al so pat lond & 
mannes blod so pur [z. +7. puir, pure]. /éfd. 3178 O cler leom 
wipoute mo ber stod fram ae wel pur. ¢1300S¢. Brandan 
313 Caliz and cruetz, pur cler crestal. 13.. 2. Z. Addit. P. 
A. 227 So was hit clene & cler & pure, Pat precios perle 
per hit was Py3t, 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. tv. 82 A present 
al of pure Red gold. 1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. Rx. it. 
(Bodl. MS.), To make pitte water clene and pure, 1481 
Caxton JZyrr. unt. vi. 140 The mone is not so pure that the 
sonne may shyne..thurgh her as thurgh an other sterre. 
xggo Spenser /. Q. 1. vii.a5 At the well-head the purest 
streames arise. 1638 Juntus Paint. Ancients 42 To have 
his minde..like unto a pure, bright looking-glasse. 1652 
Gavute Magastrout.7 One reads them with the pure glass 
of Gods word: the other by his own false and fallacious per- 
spicils, 1780 Gaay Elegy 53 Full maoy a gem of purest ray 
serene, ‘Ihe dark unfatbom'd caves of ocean bear. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1. 508 To filter off a crystal draught Pure 
from the lees. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI, 33/1 There 
can be but one proper species of red ;. Ail other shades being 
adulterations of that pure colour, with yellow, brown, &c. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11, 308 If alcohol be re-distilled, 
and reduced to two-thirds, you will obtain it very pure. 
This is what is called Rectified Alcohol. 1804 J. GRattamE 
Sabbath 42 The morning air pure from the city’s smoke. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 414 A mixture of prussian blue and cochineal 
pink. .in Tisterence toapure blue. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 74 In consequence of the great solvent power 
of water, itis never found pure in nature. 1860 TyNDALU 
Glace, 1. xxv. 187 The snow was of the purest white. 

+d. Intact, unbroken, perfect, entire. Obs. rare. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 716 Twenty of these hornes 
pure, and so many broken. 

e. Of a musical sound or voice: Free from 
reughness, harshness, or discordant quality; 
smooth, clear: sfec. in Afws. and Acoustics, said of 


tenes that are perfectly in tune, i.e. whose vibra- 
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tion-ratios are mathematically exact, so as to give 
no beats: esp. as opp. lo éempered. 

1872 F. Jacox Aspects Authorship iii. 44 The pure and 
most tuneful voice of Miss Clara Novello. 1873 Hare /a 
His Name vi. 7 The voice was a perfectly clear and pure 
tenur. 1889 J. Lecky in Grove Dicé. J/us. VV. 70/2 If..all 
the consonant intervals are made perfectly smooth and 

ure, so.as to give no beats, the tuning is then called Just 

ntonation. : 
II. In non-physical or general sense. 

2. Without foreign or extraneous admixture ; free 
from anything not preperly pertaining to it; simple, 
homegeneons, unmixed, unalloyed. 

Pure naturals: see NATURAL sd. 5, 

31377 Lanct, P. 22, B. xu. 166 Pere nys neyther.. Pope, 
ne patriarch pat puyre reson ne schal make Pe meyster of 
alle po men, 1487 in Surrey Archvol Soc. Collect. 111. 
163, I Elizabeth vedaie in my pure widowhood make 
and ordain my will. 1614 Puancnas Pilgrimage 1. ix. (ed. 2) 
47 In the time of Elisa or Dido, the Phznicean or Punike, 
which she carried into Africa, was pnre Hebrew, as were 
also their letters. 1642 Ausw. Observ. agst. King 23 "Tis 
Adams pore naturalls, impure nature that makes a Subject 
covet to be a King, 1924 A. Cotuins Gr. Chr. Relig. 
81 The Sadducees profess’d to follow the pure text of 
Scripture, or to interpret it according to the literal sense. 
1864 Bowen Logie vi. (1870) 148, 1 know at once, or by 
Immediate Inference,—that is, by an act uf Pure Thought. 
1882 Mincutn Unipd, Ainemat. 130 The strain ata point 
is said to be pure strain if the principal axes (axes of the 
strain ellipse) are not rotated by the strain. 

b. In reference to descent or lincage: Of un- 
mixed descent, pure-blooded. 

1475 Rauf Coiljear 20 In point thay war to parische, 
thay proudest men and pure. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 
286 To people the towne with pure Englishe men. 1827 
Roserts Vey. Centr. Amer. 137 He was an Indian of pure 
blood. 1853 J. H. Newnan /fist. S& (1873) Ut. i. 24, 
1 consider Attila to have been a pure Hun. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponatp Ann. QO. Meighd. xxvii, That horse..is very nearly 
a pure Arab. F an 

ce. Law. Having no condition annexed; abso- 
lute, unconditional. re alms: cf. ALMOIGN 2. 

(Cf. cl. L. farns, unconditional, absolute; med.L. Java 
(et perpetua) elezmosyna (a 1100), AF. pure (ef perpetuele) 
almoigne; also F. pur et sunple (Montesquicu 1747}] 

1536-7 Award..conc. St. Bartholomew's Hosp., Oxford 
3 Feb., The which said Hospital, King Edward the third.. 
gave and granted unto the predecessors of the said Provost 
and Scholars [of Oriel}..in free pure and perpetual alms. 1713 
Act 13 Aune,c. 6 § 8 To have and to hold the said Canon- 
ship or Prehend to the said Colwell Brickenden..and his 
Successors..in pure and perpetual Alms, 1818 CoLesroone 
Oéligations 151 [If] one he conditional or deferred for a 
term, while the other is a pure and simple engagement. 
1880 MuiruEao Gaius ni. § 244 Sabinus and Cassius think 
that a conditional legacy to him is valid, but not a pure one. 


d. Of a subject of study or practice : Restricted 
te that which cssentially belongs te it; net includ- 
ing its relations with kindred or connected subjects, 
(Often denoting the simply theoretical part of a 
subject, apart from its practical applications, as in 
pure mathematics; opp. to APPLIED 2, MIXED 7.) 
Also said of a student or practitioner who confines 
himself to one particular subject or branch of a 


subject. 

1642 Witxins Math, Magick 1. ii. (1648) 12 Mathematicks 
..is usually divided into pure and mixed; and though the 
pure doe handle only abstract quantity..that which is mixed 
doth consider the quantity of some particular determinate 
subject. 1750 Jouxson Kamzbler No. 14 P5 The difference 
between pure science, which has to do only with ideas, and 
the application of its laws to the use of life. 1858 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex. .V., In England ..the profession is ostensibly 
divided into three distinct branches, viz. pure physicians, 
or those who profess to act only in medical cases; pure 
surgeons, or those who practise surgery alone ; and surgeon- 
apothecaries, or general practitioners. 1883 Ancyct. Brit. 
xv. 52/2 Pure Mechanism, or Applied Kinematics: being 
the ay of machines considered an as I | 
motion. 1903 R. B. Carter Doctors & Work i. 4 A small 
number of operating, or so-called ue "surgeons. lod. 
He is a pure physicist; he does not know chemistry. 

e. Logic. Of a proposition or syllogism : opp. 
te MODAL 2. 4. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logie \. xxviii. 112 A Pure 
Enunciation is that in which it is not express’d how the 
Parts cohere...Modal, in which it is. Jérd. 1. xiv. 60 A 
Pure [Syllogism] is that which consists of Propositions pe 
. Modal either of one or both Modal. 1725 Watts Logic 
1, iL § 4 When a proposition merely expresses that the pre- 
dicate is connected with the subject, it Is called a pure pro- 
position: as, every true christian is an honest man: But 
when it includes also the way and manner wherein the 
predicate is connected with the subject, it is called a 
modal proposition; as, when I say, it is necessary that 
a true christian should be an honest man. 1827, 1870 [see 
Mooat a. 4). 

f. Gram. (a) In Greek (xaSapés), of a vowel: 
Preceded by another vowel. Ofthe siem ofa word: 
Ending in a vowel. Of a consonant (ass): Not 
accompanied by another consonant. (4) In Arabic, 
elc., of a syllable: Ending in a vowel, open. 

x6s0 E. Reeve Jnétrod. Gr. Tongue 24 Nounes ending in 
$a, 8a, pa, or pure a, do make the Genitive in as. ei: day 
Adjectives in ts, having os not pure [¢. g. evmatpts, evmarpt- 
Ses]. 1776 J. Ricnarvson Arad, Granny. 14 [Syllables] are 
divided into pure and sixed; the pure consisting only of 
one consonant and one vowel,. .the mixed of two consonants 
joined bya vowel. 1828 Bromrteto tr. Matthiz's Gr. Gran, 
I. 218 Verbs pure, whose final syllable -» is preceded bya 
diphthong. 1870 E. Avsott tr. ‘urtins’ Gr. Grant. 1. Vie 7 
In the formation of the acc. sing. of Masc. and Fem., the 
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true vowel-nature of the stem declares itself, wAuv, modu 
and the voc. sing.. contains the pure vowel stem. 

3. Taken by itself, with nothing added; . .. 
and nothing else; nothing but ..., nothing besides 
+++, NO more than ...; mere, simple. 

Often in phr. pure and simple, following the sb, (ch zc). 

1297 R. Giove. (Rolls) 79 He tel pat he moste attenende 
Vor pur meseise vorfare. ¢ 1395 Sc. Leg. Saints ti. (Paulus) 
1026 For pure pytte & boy pai gret. c1goo Maunpev. 
(Roxb) xxxii, 144 Mauy ., diez for pure elde withouten 
sekeness. 1494 FAByaAn Chron, v. evil. 81 The .ii. sonnes of 
Mordred were constrayned of pure force to seche stronge 
holdes fur theyr refuge. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en, V/,1.i, 157 Alas 
Sir, we did it for pure need, 1639 Futter éfoly War ww. 
xix, Knowing no more how to sway a sceptre then a pure 
clown to manage a sword, 1724 A. Cottins Gr.Cho. Relig. 
72 This distinction is the pure invention of those who make 
the objection. 1851 M, Patrison Zs, (1889) I. 38 His delay in 
setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilatoriness, 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 29 That of which we are 
speaking is knowledge pure and simple, 

b. In emphatic or intensive sense: Nothing 
short of. .., absolute, sheer, thorough, utter, per- 


fect, complete. 

1297 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 1917 He was..pur mesel bo & he 
bicom in is baptizinge hol of al is wo. c¢1400 Destr. dvoy 
1817 Pelleus. .sourdit intosoure greme, Aad Priam repruuyt 
asa pure fole. 1473-3 Nolls of Parit, V1. 36/1 Contynuyng 
alwey in his pure malice and envy. 1611 CuarMan d/aye 
Day vy. Plays (2886) 303/1 His master hath such a pure 
belief in his wife, that he's apt to believe any good of her. 
1794 Goowin Cal. Williams 182, 1 believed that misery 
more pure than that which ! now endured had never fallen 
to tbe locofa human being. 1870 Rusxin Let. in Athenzunt 
30 Sept. (1905) 428/3 Dickens wasa pure modernist—a leader 
of the steam-whistle party Jar excellence. 1g0z Buchan 
Watcher by Threshold 145 A lot of pure nonsense, 

te. That is the thing itself, not something else; 
trne, real, gennine; very. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 2308 He..sede he was pnrost cyr 
to be icrouned to kinge. /d. 8609 Ina toun in baressire.. 
out of pe erbe pur blod sprong ywis. 13.. F. A. Aidit. P. 
B. 704 Wel ny3e pure paradys mo3t preue no hetter. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Ant's 7. 421 Vhe pure fettres of his shynes grete 
Weren of his hitire salte teeres wete, ¢ 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk, 6656 He .. persed his Armure,..That it come to his 
fflesche pure. 1534 More ree agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1162/2 
Tilthe pure panges of death pulled their heart fro their play. 

IIL. Free from corruption or defilement, 

4. Free from admixture of anything debasing or 
deteriorating ; tmadulterated, uncorrupted, uncon- 
taminated ; conforming accurately to a standard of 
quality or style; faultless, correct. 

13.. A’, Alis, 84 Thus he asaied the regiouns, That him 
cam for to asaile ;—In puyr maner of bataile. 1390 Gower 
Conf. IL. 214 Mi ladi..is tlie pure hed and welle And Mirour 
and ensample of goode. 1526 TinpaLe Yas. i. 27 Pure devo- 
cion and undefiled. 1540 Patscr. Acolastus Ep. to King 
Aiij b, In suche places of your realme as the pureste englyshe 
is spoken. 1617 Moryson /fin. 1. 182 At Gencua many 
French Gentlemen and Students comming thither ..did 
speake pure French. 1788 Gunson Deel, & F. 1. (1838) V. 22 
The purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion 
of idolatry. 1849 Macavtay Hist, Eng. ii. 1. 165 They had 
been oppressed, and oppression bad kept them a pure aye 
188a Pesopy Lng. Fournalisur xvi. 124 His taste, if severe, 
was pure, i 

5. Free from moral defilement or corruption ; of 
unblemished character or’ nature; unstained or 
untainted with evil; guiltless, innocent; guileless, 
sincere. Rarely const. tof (obs.), from (arch.). 


Often absol., the pure (se. persons). 

@ 1340 Hampore /sadter xxiii. 4 He..patis pure in werkis 
and clen in thoghtis. 1481 Caxton Afyrv, 1. xiv. 48 To sane 
his sowle whicbe God hath lent to hym pure and clene to 
thende that he shold rendre it such agayn. 1526 TrspaLe 
Matt. v.8 Blessed are the pure in herte. | £5/., Acts xx. 26, 
I am pure from the bloud of all men. /d/d., Fitus ie 15 
Unto the pure are all thynges pure. 1667 Micron P, Z. 
vit. g06 Nature her self, though pure of sinful thought. 
1719 Warts Hymns 1.1xxxvi, How should the sons of Adam's 
race Be pure before their God? 1790 Parey Hore Paul, 
Concl., His morality is everywhere calm, pure, and rational. 
1849 Macautay fist. Eng. vii. I. 191 A friendship as warm 
and pure as any that ancient or modern history records. 1851 
Tennyson Yo Queen vii, Her court was pure j her life serene. 
1855 Macauray Hist, ae xiii, TH]. 265 He protested. 
that his hands were pure from tbe blood of the persecuted 
Covenanters, ‘ : A 

tb. Applied mockingly to Puritans; also to 
Quakers. Ods. 

1598 Marston Sco, Villante 1, i, Lucia, new set thy ruffe; 
tut, thou art pure, Canst thou uot lispe ‘good brother ‘, look 
demure? 1601 B. Jonson Poctaster tv. 1, ‘Yo helpe "hem to 
some pure landresses, out of the citie. 1785 G. A. BELLAMY 
Apology V1. 45 pnd mother, from being one of the pure 
oues, had changed her religion to that of a methodist. 

6. Sexually undefiled ; chaste. 

€1430 Lyne, Alin. Pocws (Percy Soc.) 8 Alle clad in 
white, in tokyn of clennes, Lyke pure virgines. 1588 A. 
Kine tr, Canisius’ Catech. in Cath. Tractaies (S.T.5.) 209 
That blissit Maric remaines still puir virgine, sgt SuaKs. 
1 Hen, VE, v. iv. 83 And yet forsooth she is a Virgin pure. 
367r Mitton P, X. 10134. 1771 tr. Horstius’ Parad. Soul 
App. at Hail you, the Sea’s bright Star, Who God's pure 
Mother are, 1904 Hymns A, & Af, No. 55 A maiden pure 
and undefiled Is by the Spirit great with child. 

7. Free from’ ceremonial defilement; fit for 


sacred service or nse; ‘clean’. 
3611 Biste Ezra vi, 20 The Priestes and the Leuites were 
parleed together, all of them were pure, and killed the 
asseouer, 1613 Purcnas Pilerinage WM. xvi. (1614) 199 
His ladews] wife hath prepared his dinner, pure meats 
purely dressed, 
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IV. 8. slang or colloy, (? orig. ironical), A 
general term of appreciation; Fine, excellent, 
capital, jolly, nice, splendid. Now rare or Obs. 

1675 Wvyctterey Country HM ife us. i, 1 was quiet enough 
till my husband told me what pure lives the London ladies 
live abroad with their dancing, meeting and junketing. 
1695 Concreve Love for L.v.ii,O 1 have pure news, t 
can tell you, pure news. @17z0 Vannruan Journ, fo Lons 
don i it, A slice of it [goose pie) before supper tu-night 
would have been pure. 1734 Mars. Detany in Life § Corr. 
(1861) TE. 508 Well, is it not pure that we shall meet in a 
fortnight? 1747 Garrick Miss in her Teens u, Yhe door's 
double locked, and I have the key in my pocket. Bida'y. 
Vhat's pure. 1884 Hestev & Stevenson Deacon Brodie 
1. iii, Sc. 3 (1892) 35 O, such manners are pure, pure, pure ! 

b. In conjunction with another adj.: ure and 
-+.= nice and ..., fine and .. .; excellently, 
satisfactorily ; thoronghly (= C. 1: ef. 2 above). 
Now dial. (See AND comy. 4.) 

1742 Fintpixa Jos. Andrews u. xiv, They [se. hogs) were 
all pure and fat. 1788 Cuartorre Smita Auiaedine (1916) 
TV.271 You would have been pure and happy todrive ahout 
iu a one-horse chaise. 1769 Romain fet. 27 Oct. (1798) 
xxvii, 122, I saw Lady H— —, who was pure and well. 
1865 Let. to Editor, In answer to the question Haw de you 
dot’ in Corawall. they say ‘Pure and well, thank you“. 

c, dial, Quite well, in good health: = Ptreny 4b. 

1854 V. 5 Q. rst Ser. IX. 527/1 ‘Ihe word pure is commonly 
used in Gloucestershire to express being in good health... 
‘lL hope, Zur, the ladies be all pure.’ rg00 Eng. Dial, Dict. 

B.. sé. (or absol.) 

1. That which is pure; purity. foc?. 

@x6%5 Lonce Wise. Pieces ii. Wks. 1883 1V, Ter cies 
shrowd pitie, pictie, and pure. 1667 Mivton /*. Z, vim. 627 
Union of Pure with Pure. 1873 Brawntxc Red Cott, 
Nt.-cap u. 735 How heaven's own pure may seem ‘Tu 
blush, 1874 ‘Yexxyson Vreven 35 ‘Yhe mask of pure Worn 
by this court. 1898 G. Mrereurrn Odes Fr. Hist, 6 Earth's 
warrior Best To win Heaven's Pure, 

+2. ‘Pured’ fur: see Punep 2, PurEE. Obs, 

1g1z Ace. Ld. Migh Treas. Scot. iV. 215 For lyning of 
the said ‘Fanne weluus goune within with puyr. 

T8. A kept mistress. Ods. slang, 

1688 Suavweun Sgr. dlsatia 1. i, Where's. the Blowing, 
that is to he my Natural, my Convenient, my Pure. a 1700 
BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, L’ure,a Mistress. 1726 in Nevo 
Cant. Dict, : 

4. A ‘pure’ physician or surgeon: see the adj., 


sense 3d. Aled. collog. 

1827 Lancet 15 Dec. 4343/2 Do the Pures profess a kind of 
surgery in the abstract? 1843 Sir J. Pacer Zc, 19 Dec, in 
Afent, vi. (1901) 148 The election of the pures in London 
was uot Iain told general. (Vote, The ‘pures' were the 
surgeons in consulting practice.) 

+5. [Cf. Pune v%1b.] Tanning. Dogs’ dung 
or other substanee used as an alkaline lye for 
steeping hides. Also in comb, as pure-collecior, 
jinder, -finding, (Also spelt pewer, pucr.) 

18st Mavnew Lond. Latour IE. 142 Dogs’-dung is called 
‘ Pure", from its cleansing and purifying properties. /4rc., 
The name of ‘ Pure-finders'..has been applied to the men 
engaged in collecting dogs’.dung from the. streets. /éd., 
There are about 30 tanyards, .and theseall have their regular 
Pure collectors. 1858 Simmoxps Dict, Frade, Puer, a 
tanner’s name for dogs’ dung. /éid., Pure, Pewer, 

C. adv. 

1, Absolutely, entirely, thoroughly, quite. , 

In early nse from sense 3b of the adj.; in 18th c. scang or 
collog., from sense 8b; now dial. or 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1542 He bicom sone per after pur 
gidy & wod. 1340 Hamrove Pr. Conse. 2499 He says ‘our 
ille dedys er pur ille wroght, Bot our gud dedis pur gud er 
noght’. ¢1394 P. PL. Crede 170 pe pris of a plou3-lond.. 
To aparaile pat pyler were pure lytel, ¢1ggr Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyid, 89 It is pure easy. .to folow god and 
serue hym in tyme of tranquylite. 1560 Daus tr. Svefdane's 
Contr, 37 This yere [1522] departed Reucline, a pure aged 
man [elate gravis}, gio Swirt Fraud, to Stella 23 Sept, 
Ballygall will be_a pure good place for air. 1750 Let. 
29 May in Mrs. Delany's Life § Corr. (1861) 11. 548 Your 
amiable and wortby sister is pure well. 1810 Splendid 
Follies 1. 78 The course will be pure swampy in some parts. 


2. Purely, in various senses; simply, merely; 


tightly; chastely. poe/, rare. J 

¢1460 G. Asuny Dicta Philos. sgo A kynge shude be right 
besy and studious ‘I'o gouerne his Roiaulme & his people 
pure. 1601 Snaxs. Ziel. NM. y. i. 86 For his sake, Did I 
expose my selfe (pure for his loue) Into tbe danger, 1602 
— Hani in.iv.158 O throw away the worser part of it, And 
liue the purer with the other halfe. . i 

3. Qualifying an adj. of colour (chiefly whz?e) : 
Purely, with no admixture of any other colour. 

(Not always clearly distinguishable from pure adj.: cl. 
a pure white rose: a rose whose colour is a pure white.) | 

1z97 R. Grove. (Rolls) 18a So clene & vair & pur 3wit 
among opere men hii bep. 1530 Pacscr. 259/2 Pure white 
sylke, soye dissine, 1611 Suaxs. Wint. T. ut iil.22. @ 1618 
SvivEsTeR Sfectacies xxxiv, The Lily (first) pure-whitest 
Flow’ of any. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chest. (ed. 3) 256 
Gold is distinguisbed by its pure yellow colour. 

D. Conté.; a. parasynthetic, as pure-blooded, 

-bosomed, -coloured, -eyed, -ntannered, -minded, 
-sighled, etc. b. adverbial and complemental, as 


pure-bred, -driven, -living, -washed, 

1886 C. Scorr Skeep-Farming 157 Breeding *pure-blooded 
rams for sale. 1868 Xed. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 
1o Specimens of *pure-bred domestic fowls. 1634 Mitton 
Comus 213 O welcom *pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
-. And thou unblemish’t form of Chastity. 1896 Apr. 
Benson in Nat. Church Feb. 51/2 Pray we for a temperate, 
a *pure-living people, 1819 SHELLEY Peter Bel! vi. xxxiv, 
The most sublime, religious, “Pure-minded poet. 1596 
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Srenser Z/ymn eavenly Love 276 Alt. eartbes glorie.. 
[will] Seemne durt and drosse in thy *pure-sighted eye. 1801 
Bioomriero Rural T, 86 On the *pure-wash'd sand. 


Pure,7. [a. OF. purer :—L. pardre to purify 
(with religious rites), {. paris Pure.) 

tl. ¢rans. To make pure; to cleanse, purify, 
tefine (Zt. and fig.). O8s. exc. as in b. 


€ 1340 Hauro.e /’rose 77. 16 Pat saule bat es purede in 
be fyre of Infe of Godd. 13.. A. #. télét. PB. 1116 Pon 
inay..pure be with penaunce tyl poua perle worpe. 1400 
Mausurw. (Roxb,) xxxiii, 149 pe rH pissemyres kepez 
bisily and pures be gold and disscuerez be fyne gold fra be 
vnfyne. ¢1460G. Asusy Dicte Philos. 90 Ve must pure youre 
self fyrst withoute blame, 1581 ‘V. Howent Denises (18791 
217 As fyre by heate the Golde doth fine and pure, 1608 
Mipuceron faa, Love ur. tii, If you be unclean..you 
may pure yourself. 1635 Heywoop J/icrarch, v. 242 The 
Light, pur'd and refin’d. ; 

Tanning. Yo cleanse (hides) by steeping 
them in a bate or alkaline lye. (Cf. Pune sd. 5.) 

1883 Horkshop Keceipts Ser. uw. 366/2 They [calfskins] 
are shen uohaired and fleshed in the usual manner, pnred 
with a bate of dog's dung. 1907 Cash, Mod. List. Pro- 
sprctus 100 Gating or puring as it is called, isa process by 
which all buta very small amount of the Racal grease is 
removed from the ain. 

+2. (2?) éntr, ‘To become pure. rere. 

C3315 SitoreuaM Moewms i. 67 And aldey he to senne 
fullep Her ne moze nauzt pury Of serewnessche, 

Pure, obs, forin of Pore v., Poor. 

Pureanis, i.e. pure ants: see MUIRANIS. 

Pure-blind(e, obs. forms of Puxpiinp. 

t Pured, p7/. a. (sh.) Obs. Also 5 purid, -yd. 
[f Pore v+-Ep1] 

1. Purified, cleansed ;_ refined. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 633 Gawan was for gode knawen, 
& as golde pured. ¢1goo Macnvev. (1839) xx, 217 Bordured 
alle abuute with pured Gold. ¢1q30 Lipo. Adin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 173 Wedyde the cokkelle frome the puryd 
corne. 1§09 Hawes Past. /’‘leas. xvii, Kj hh, Mercury... About 
the ayre castinge his pured lyght. 1513 Breashai ‘s St. 
Werburye, Halade to Auctour (E.E.T.S.) 200 This delicious 
werke ‘Vhus surely sette by pured science. 

2. Of fur: Trimmed or ent down so as to show 


one colour only. (Cf. Pure a. 1a.) 

Pured gris or grey, the grey fur of the back of the squirrel 
in winter, without any of the white of the belly, Parzd 
calabre, miniver, the white belly part of these furs, with 
the dark or grey sides trimmed off. (Cf. alsu b,and Pune.) 

Beside pured miniver (wiinutus varius puratus, menever 
Puree), the 14-16th c. records have also wv. dimidio pura. 
¢us, half-pured miniver, in which a narrow strip of che grey 
colour was left at the edges. (John Ilodgkin) 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 154 With pelure pured apert pe 
pane ful clene. /4fd..1738 In. a mery mantyle.,furred ful 
fyne with fellez, wel pured. [1363 Kodls of Parit. 11. 279 
Et q'ils ne usent..Clocbe, Mantel, ne Goune, fururez de 
menevoir purez.] ¢1420 Chron. Wilod. cocxxxl, Pe mantyl 
bt was furuyd wt poryd gray, ¢1qs0 Brut 434 Thanne 
was don on the Bisshop an abbite. .of fyne Scarlet furrid 
with purid werke. 1463-4 Kodis of Parit, V. 505 Their 
wyfes, may use and were the forseid Furres of Mattrones, 
Tones, Letyce, pured Grey, or pured Menyver. 1503 alec. 
Ld. High Treas, Scot. HW. 221 Payit to Pyeris Matniryng, 
Maister of the Quenis wardrob, for vj tymir of pured 
calabar to the samyn, ilk tymir xxxiiijs, 1g05 27d. 11. 43 
For xvj bakkis of pured grays ilk pece xvja. 

b. ef/ipi. as sb. ‘Purcd’ miniver: cf. next. 

1435 Chron. London ere Ther was putte vpon the 
bisshop a cardynall habyte off Skarlette furred with puredd, 
ergo /did, 131 A ffrerys coope of ffyne scarlett flurred with 
puryd. ¢1qso Loveticn Jerlin 4460 Ju the kynges tyme 
. that aftyr the schal regnen in pured & palle. 

| Puree}, purray., Ols. Also 4 purree, 5 
purry, [a. AK. puree, for F. purd, pa. pple. of F, 
purer: see PURE ¥.] =PeKED 2b, i.e. pured or 
pure white miniver,the belly fur of the grey squirrel 


in winter, used in the furring of garments. — 

(tn the London aed Bks, in AF, form purce; in 15th c 
Se. as puray, purray. 

135% Tene He. ie Capit If. 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
meneueyr, Gris, Purree, Destrantyng, Popell' Desquirels, 
Bys des Conyns des leures. 1365 Lett, Bk. G. Lond, 
If. 162b, ltem q’ oul del mister entremelle ventres de 
calabre en furours de puree [in Lett. Bk. H. If 39 2 fururis 
furatis) ne de meuever ue de Bissh [tr. in Riley A/en. 
Lond. (1868) 329 No one of the trade shall mingle bellies of 
calabre with furs of purce, or of minever, or of bissbes], 1429 
Se. Acts Fas. # (1814) 1.18 Pat na man sal weir clathis 
of silk na furringis of mertrikis, funzeis, puray, na grece, 
na nane opir riche furring bot allanirly knychtis [etc.]. 
1455 Sc. Acts Fas, 11 ibid. 43 The vpir lordis of parliament 
to haif ane mantill of rede rycht sa oppinnit befor and lynyt 
with silk or furryt with cristy gray, grece, or purray, to- 
giddir with ane hude of the sammyn clath, and furryt as 
saide is, 

|| Purée2 (pérz). Rarely in anglicized form 
pury. [F. purde (puree de pois pea-soup, 1314 
in Hatz.-Darm.), of uncertain and disputed origin. 

Hatz.-Darm. take purée as the ppl. sb. from the OF. vb. 
purer, in sense ‘to squeeze, press ont’. Otbers would 
identify it with OF. forée (see Porray), from which it can+ 
not always be separated in sense: cf. med.L, purea, purtya, 
as well as fovea (1231 in Du Cange), in sense “pea-soup . 
See Scheler, Littré, Tiachet.] 

A kind of broth or soup made of vegetables, 
meat, or fish, boiled to a pulp and passed through 
asieve, Also fig. 

1824 Byron ois xv. Ixxi, Alas! f° must leave unde- 
scribed the gibier, The salmi, the cousommé, the purde [rime 
way]. 18.. — Let, to Bowles Wks. (1846) 603/2 nofe, This 
stanza contains the purée of the whole philosophy of Epi- 


PURELY. 


curus, 1887 G. R. Sims Afary, ane’s Alem, 84 Mutton 
cutlets fried in cod liver oil with pury. 1896 Addbutt's 
Syst. Med. 1. 392 Pounded fish may be cautiously given, 
pounded mutton or beef in purée, 1897 fbid. AL. 521 A 
purée of potato. 

Purel(], Sc. var. Porat Ods., poor people. 

Purely (piiesli), adv. [f Porm a. + -Ly?] 
Ina pure manner or degree: in various senses. 

1. Without (physical) admixture, esp. of anything 
that stains or impairs; cleanly, clearly, spotlessly, 

1509 Hawes /’ast. (leas. xx, (Percy Soc.} 97 The fayre 
earbunele, so ful of clerenes, That in thee truely dyd moost 
purely shyne, ¢1600 Drayton £legy to Lady 1, S. 65 ‘The 
Sunnes rayes.,Bent on some obiect, which is purely white. 
1824 Miss Mrirorp I'id/age Ser. 1, (1863}120 The purely 
grey rouleau showed its mixture of black and white. 1864 
Texsvson Ayluter’s Field 438 The soft river-breeze..on him 
b:eathed Far purelier in his rushings to and fro, 

+b. So as to make ptre or clean; so as to 
cleanse. Ods. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 232, Washe dilygentlye 
and purelie the bodie. 1611 Bince /sa. i, 25,1 will.. purely 
purge away thy drosse, 1669 Woatince Sys/, Agric. 27 Tt 
may be purely separated from its Husk by a Mill. 1683 
Moxon Meck. Exerc. Printing xi. 215 These Ribs must 
be purely Smooth-fil’d and Pollish’d, 

2. Without mixture of anything different (in non- 
physical or general sense); simply, merely; ex- 
clusively, solely; ... and nothing else: often 
implying ‘entirely’ (ef. b, and ENTIRELY 3). 

1350 Wyle. Palerne 4219 We alle..nener-more for no 
mat mowe be deliuered..but purli bourh 3our help. ¢ 1380 
Wvyeur Is, (1880) 47 Pat bei putte not glosis vnto 
renle..but..sympliche and pureliche to scie & to write be 
reule. ¢14§0 tr. De douitatione u,v. 45 Lete no byng be 
gret or hys or acceptable to pe, but purely god. 1g52 
Hucoer, Purely, gaido, mere, pure, Os Syncere. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 5 Whether they had 
been. .set there in the air purely for show. 1710 BerkKetey 
Prine, Hum, Knowl. § 122 Reasonings and controversies 
purely verbal. 1883 Gitmour JJongols xxxi, 362 The Govern- 
ment duty they have to perform seems to be purely formal. 
1890 Academy & Nov. 415/2 There were .,no children of 
origin purely Egyptian, 

+b. Of degree or extent: Absolutely, thoroughly, 
perfectly, completely, fully, utterly, entirely. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 1512 Pe king louede is wif anon so 
purliche & so vaste Pat al is herte onliche on hire on he 
caste, 1377 Lana. 7. Pe. 13. xu. 260 Ne [may] masse 
make pees amonges cristene peple, Ty] pruyde be purelich 
fordo. ¢x400-go0 Alevauder 187 And pe province of Persee 
purely distruye, 1585 J. Hiton Accent. in Fuller CA. //ist, 
(2655) x. vi. § 27 Vhe said Errours..1 utterly abjure, fur- 
sake, and purely renounce. @1656 Hates Gold. Rew mi, 
Serni, etc. (1673) 44 A Gentleman ,. purely ignorant, yet 
greatly desirous to seem learned. 

+e, Really, actually, truly, genuinely. Ors. 

1297 R. Grovc, (Rolls) 3323 Icholle make bi sulue.. Abbe 
al be fourme of be erl as pou were purliche he. 1393 Lana. 
i’. Pl, C. xvi. 226 He hab the power pat seynt peter hadde, 
He hab pureliche pe pot with be same salue, 

d. Law. Without conditions, unconditionally. 

1427 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 327/1 Ve open declaration. «sub. 
seribed pureli and simply, @ 1661 Futter I} orthies (1662) 
1. 183 This his gift was a gift indeed, purely bestowed on 
the colledge, as loded with no detrimentall Conditions. 1880 
Muirnead Gains mm. § ae If I have stipulated purely, he 
may stipulate conditionally, 

3. Without mixture of anything deteriorating or 
debasing ; without blemish, corruption, baseness, 
or uncleanness; faultlessly; properly, rightly, 


correctly ; guilelessly, innocently, chastely. 

1526 Pilgr, nee (W. de W. 1531) 158 To behane you 
purely, &..coapply yourselfe to labour in the seruyce of god. 
1537 (¢é¢/e) The Byble, whych is all the holy Scripture: In 


whyeh are contayned the Olde and Newe ‘Tesiament 
truelye and purely translated into Englishe by Thomas 


Maithewe, 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. wv. v. 169 Faith and 
troth, Strain'd purely from all hollow bias drawing. 1674 
T. Fuatman Zo Ar, Faithorn 6 One line speaks purelier 
Thee, than my hest strain. 1823 Byron Yuan xiv, xcii, Or 
Germany, where pcople puredy kiss, 
b. So as to be ceremonially clean, 
1613 [see Pure a. 7). 
4. slang or collog. Finely, excellently, capitally; 
nicely, satisfactorily, very well. Now rare or Obs. 
1695 Concreve Love for £. 1, ti, You can keep your coun- 
tenance purely, you’d make an admirable player. 1724-1 
Swist Jrnd to Stella 1 Jan, Am I not purely handle 
between a Sone of puppies? 1756A, Murpuy Apprentice 
u. ii, That will do purely. 21845 Hoon Last Afan xxi, 
To see me so purely drest. 
b. dial. Quite well, in good health, (Used 


predicatively like an adj. ; cf. wed/, i//, poorly.) 

1809 Mar. Eocewortu Absentee xvi. (Tales 1825 Se, 
If the ladies’ prayers are of any avail, you ought to be purely. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., ‘ How's thy mam?! § Pay. 
thank ye.’ 1857 Hucues Yom Brown 1. ii, Well 1 never | 
ee do look purely, 1859 Tuackerav Virgin, xxxiv, ‘1 

ope the dear ladies are well, sir?’ ‘The ladies are purely.’ 

Pureness (piiienés), [f. Pure a. + -xEss.] 
The quality of being pure; purity. 

1. Freedom from admixture; slmplicity, homo- 
geneity. s 

21488 Dighy Mysi, (1882) 111. 322 Pis soft metell led, nat 
of so gret puernesse. @1618 Raceicu (J.), An essence, .of 
absolute pureness and simplicity. 1675 R. VauGian Coin. 
age 14 A proof of the pureness of the metal. 1695 Lo. 
Preston Bocth, v. 240 His knowledg..remaineth in the 
Pureness & Simplicity of its Presence. 


2. Freedom from defilement or blemish; clean- 
ness; faultlessness, correctness. 


1616 


1g28 PayneLt Salerne’s Regim, Oijb, Many fynnes and 
skules betoken the purenes of the fyshes substance. @ 1568 
Ascuam Seholem, u. (Arh.) 144 In all this good proprietie 
of wordes, and purenesse of phrases whieh be in Terence. 
@1698 Temece £ss, A. & Af, Learn, Wks. 1760 1. 157 Great 
Pureness of Air, and Equality of Climate. 

3. Freedom from moral blemish; innocence ; 
sincerity ; chastity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. XW. xxxv, (1495) 480 Mount 
Synay hyghte the mount of purenesse and of clennesse, for 
none imyght come to the mount but those that were clene in 
bedi and in soule. 1526 Tinoate 2 Cor. i. 12 With godly 
purenes. 1591 Srexser Dafhn. xxx, She in purenesse 
heauen it self did pas. 1624 Quarins Séorn's Sonn. xv. 7 
Virgin pureness. 1708 H. Donwent Nat. Mort. dum. 
Sovads 149 To manage all Disputes..with..Pureness from 
Humane Passions. 1840 CLoucn Difsychus 1. it. 41 And 
thou, clear heaven, Look pureness back into me. 

4, Ceremonial cleanness. 

(CL quot. 1398 in 3.) 1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. i. 
ii. 78 Holy purenes from all communion with vneleane Gen- 
tiles. 1643 Mitton Divorce it, vii Wks, 1851 1V. 77 In- 
flicting death..for the mark of a circumstantiall purenes 
omitted, 

Purete, -ty, obs. forms of Purity, 

Purfle (ps:f'l), 54. Forms: 4 porfyl, -fil, 
purf.i)el, 4-5 purfil,e, -fyle, 4-6 -fyl, 5-6 -fell, 
-full, 6 -ful, -fyll, -fele, -phell, 6- purfie. 
Also (in sense 2) 6 purfiue ; (in sense 3) 7 por- 
fil(e,-phile, 7-8 pourfill, See also Prorite. [a. 
OF. porfil (¢ 1215 in Godef.), later powrfi? (1316, 
and 1611 in Cotgr. in sense 2), a border or edge; 
= Pr. perfil, Sp. perfilo, med.L. perfilum, It. pro- 
filo, PROFILE; prob. verbal sb, from frofilare, per= 


_ fildre, etc.: see PURFLE 2) 


| 


1. A border; esp. a wrought or decorated border ; 
the cmbroidered border or edge of a garment. 

In ordinary use app. obs. after 1610; revived as an 
archaiam in 19th c. (But ef. se €1758 in Pur‘e @ 1) 

13.. 4. E. Addit. 2. A, 216 Of precios perle in porfyt 
pygte. 1362 Lana. P. 2d, A. tv. 102 Til..perneles porfyl 
[v2 purtil, purfyl] be put in heore whucche. ¢1430 Lync. 
Alin. foems (Percy Soc.) 57 A lewde wretehe to were a 
skarlet gowne, Withe a blac lamb fuire without purfile of 
sable. ©1440 Prop. Parv. 416/2 Purfyle of n clothe, 
dimbus, «1450 Kat. de la Tour (1906) 30 This astate that 
se use of gret purfiles and slitte cotes. 1530 Pasar. 259/2 

surfyll or hemme of a_gowne, dort, 1548 Hate Chron., 
Hen. Vill 2), The Trapper of his Horse, Damaske gold, 
with a depe purfell of Armyns. 1609 HoLtann isn, 
Marcell, x1. vi, 10 Inner garments.. beset with long jagges 
and purfles, 1610 — Camden's Brit. u. Trel. 148 They cast 
ouer these their mantells or shagge Rugges..with a deep 
fringed purfle. 1730 Haiey, Purfile, an Sort of antient 
‘Trimming for Womens Gowns, made of Tinsel, Thread, &c., 
ealled also Bobbin-Work, 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 292 
Furnaced pillars, ,upright ore in horrid array, With purfle 
of green o'er the darksomegray. 1821 Joanna Baituie Jet, 
Leg., Lady G, Baillie Concl., Betty’s skill Leaves her in 
purfle, furbelow, or frill, No whit behind, 1894 A¢henzune 
5 May 571/2 The portrait of the gracious court lady in her 
ruff and purfles. 

b. = Punriine rc (as of a violin). 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Pure... Also a kind of Orna- 
mentation about the Edges of Musical Instruments, particu. 
larly of Viols, Violins, &c. ago5 Haweis Old Violins 125 
He runs his purfle into his monogram with attendant 
flourishes. ‘ 

+2. Her. A bordering line. Obs. 

156a Lricn A rmorie (1597) 90 b, This pale was giuen after 
it had a chiefe $ because they were both of one colonr, there 

oeth no purfle betweene, 1572 Bossewet. A rmorie u. 27 

hat terme is so frequented, because two colors, or any 
mettal or colour, be gradately inferred one into the other, 
that no partition but onely the Purflue maie be seene 
betwene them. ‘ 

+3. The contour or ontline of anything; arepre- 
sentation of the outline; = PRoriLe sd, 1, 3. Ods. 

In this sense app. a new adoption from Fr., and there from 
It. Soon superseded by Aroftle, 

1601 HoLtano Pliny xxxv. x. TE. 535 Hee woon the prise 
and praise from them all in making up the pourfils and 
extenuities of his lineaments. 1610 Guiciim /eraldry u. 
iii. 42 The naked and bare proportion of the outward linea- 
ments thereof, or the outward Tract, Purfle, or shadow of 
athing. /did., The Portraicting out of any thing vmbrated, 
is nothing else but a sleight and single draught or Purfle, 
traced out with a Pensill. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. 83 
Draw the lines of porphile (i.e. the outmost stroak) ofa Face 
with lake and white. 5 " 

+b. Ai purfle, as seen from one side ; = ix profile 
(PROFILE sd. 2). Ods. 

1605 B. Jonson Alasgue Blackness, The hacks of some 
were seen; some in purfle, or side; others in face. 1686 
Acuionsy Painting lusty. 132 Cimabue his Picture is yet 
to be seen,..made in Porfil. id, 268 All the left Side was 
seen in Porfile. 1706 Putiiies, Poxr/id, (a Term in Painting) 
as A Face drawn in Pourfil, i.e. side-way ; a Side-face. 

Purfle (pxif'l), v. Forms: 4-5 purfile, -fyle, 
5 -fill, 5-6 -fell, -fyll, 5-7 -fel, 6 -fyl, -fulle, 
-phle, 6- purfie. Also 7 (sense 5) pourfil(l, 
pourfie, [a. OF. porfiler (1371 in Godef.), later 
porphyler, pourfiler to border, adorn the border of, 
adom, = Pr., Sp. perfilar, \t. profilare, med.L, 


Pelee Oe Agee tT prion Ae tran . brighter Theophil behold, Whose Vest is wrought with 


thread: see PROFILE 2] 

lL. trans, To border; to decorate with a wrought 
or ornamental border; ¢sf. to adorn (a robe) with 
a border of thread work or embroidery; to trim 
with gold or silver lace, pearls, far, etc. arch. 

¢1gzsin Rel. Ant. IL 19 Hir wede, Purfiled with pellour 


PURFLED. 


doun to the teon. ¢1386 Cuavcer Prod, 193, I seigh his 
slenes ypurfiled at the hond With grys. cx460 [Wisdom 
Stage Dir, in Macro Plays 36 A mayde, in a wyght clothe 
of golde. .purfyled with menyver. 1470-85 MaLorv Arthur 
1. xxvii. 74 Kyng Ryons had purfyled a mantel with kynges 
berdes. c1g00 Afedusine xxxv. 240 Rohes of cloth of gold, 
& fourred with Ermynes, & purfylled all with precyous 
stones. 1303 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 83 
Item for blake crewle to pills the rosys vjed._ a 1548 Hate 
Chron., Hen. Vili a4 The knightes of the bath in violet 
gounes with hoddes purfeled with Miniuer lyke doctors. 
1611 Cotcr., Pourfiler dor, to purfle, tinsell, or ouercast 
with gold thread, ete. @1625 Fretcner Woman's Prize 
ut. ii, Line the gown through with plush perfumed, and 
purfle All the sleeves down with pearl! ¢ 1758 W. Tuour- 
son Z/lyan to May ix, A silken camus,., Purfled by 
Nature’s hand! 1803 W. Tavior in Ana, Rev. 1. 332 Like 
a garment embroidered in chenille, and purfled with beads, 
and spangles, and foil. 1840 H. Ainswortu Tower of 
Lond. (1864) 4 The Bishop of Ely, who, in his character of 
lord high chancellor, wore a robe of scarlet, open before, 
and purfied with minever. 
Jig. 1607 Lingua w, ii. in Hazl Dodsley 1X. 417 This 
(Tragedus] gorgeous-broider’d with rich sentences, That 
(Contedus} fair and purfled round with merriments, 
+b. To work (a design) in embroidery. Oés. 
1601 Hlo.tano Pliny xt. xi. 1. 392 To weave and purfle 
letters in their cloths, after the manner of embroiderie. 
ec. intr. or absol. ‘To do purfling; ‘to hem a 

border’, Cent. Dict. 

+2. trans. To give to (leaves, flowers, etc.) a 
border or edge of a particular kind; to ornament 
with such a border: in pa. ff/e., denoting the 
outline, contour, or distinctive colouring of the edge. 

1s62 Buttevn Bulwark, Bk. Simples 49b, Leaues .. 
urfied aboute with jagges, or small teeth like a sawe. 1578 
ie Dedoens u. Ni.212 The great Tulpia, or rather Tulipa 
..of colour very diuers..and purfled about the edges or 
brimmes with yellowe, white, or red, 1640 PARKINSON 
Theat. Bot. w.v. 428 Flower... consisting of ive small pure 
white leaves, pointed at the ends, and sometimes a little 
purfled about the brims, and with a wash of purple. 


3. In technical applications. +a. //er., etc. To 
border or edge with a line of a different colour or 


tincture, (See also PurFLED ff/.@.! 2.) Obs. 
1634 Peacnam Geatl, Exerc. 1. xxvi. gi A faire blew 
deepned with lake, and purfled with liqnid gold. 
b. Arch., etc. To ornament (the edge or ridge of 
any structure) cwzth crockets, etc. : cf. PURFLED 3. 
1849 Rock Ch, of Fathers \1. vi. 108 All the edges lof the 
mitre] were purfied with a border of exquisitely-wronght 
crockets in silver gilt. 1852 /dfd. ITT. i. 390 To this chest 
[shrine] the goldsmith.. gave an architectural form: it had 
.-its tall crest purfled with knobs of sparkling jewels to run 
along the ridge of its steeply-pitched roof. A 
ce. To adorn (the back or helly of a violin or 
other instrument) with a border of inlaid work: 
see PURFLER, PURFLING Ic. 
4. Jn vague or extended sense: To ‘adom, orna- 
ment, beautify. 
€1470 Henryson Mor. Fad. vin, Preach, Swallow ix, 
Fluuris.. Quhilk.. Phebus with his goldin bemis gent Hes 
urfellit and payntit plesandly. 1592 Greens Ufst, Courtier 
ij, A nose, Autem nose, purphled pretiouslie with pearle 
and stone like a counterfait worke, 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Alan 94 The close Meshes whereof, are purfled with curled 
veines. 1871 R. Exzis Casud/us i. 2 Who shall take thee, 
the new, the dainty volume, Purfled glossily, fresh with 
ashy pumice [arida modo pumice expolituui) 
+5. trans. To draw in profile, lo oulline; to 
draw, Also a@bsol. or intr. Obs. 
160r HOLLanp Pliny xxxv. x. (1634) TI. 539 Apelles. .had 
no sooner pourhled a little about the visage, but the king 
presently tooke knowledge there by of the pat that had 
played this pranke by hin. /8/d. xii. 551 [She] used ordin- 
arily to marke wpon the wall the shaddow of her lovers face 
by candle light and to pourfill the same afterwards deeper, 
that so shee might enjoy his visage yet in his absence. 


Purfled (prf'ld), 247. 4.1 [f. prec. +-ED1,] 

1. Bordered; esp. having a decorative or orna- 
mental border; bordered with embroidery, gold 
lace, fur, etc,; fringed ; in vaguer use, embroidered, 


decorated. Also fig. 
e1470 Conipl. Christ 284 in Pol, Rel. §& £. Poeis (1866) 
178 What shalle than prophyte bi gowne purfylled? 1520 
Treat. Galaunt 141 So many purfled garmentes furred with 
non sequitur With so many penyles purses hath no man 
snwe, 1600 Houanp Livy vu. L 250 All of the Patritij, 
sitting like Consuls, with their purfied and pourpled long 
robes in yvorie chnires of estate. 2634 Mutton Comus 995 
Flowers of more mingled hew Then her purf'd scarf can 
shew. 21717 Parnett Misc, (1807) 30 The purfled border 
deck'd the floor with gold. 1870 Rosserm Poems, Fenny 
117 But must your roses die, and those Their purfled buds 
that should unclose? 4 7 
b. éransf. Of a person : Decorated with purfling. 
136z Lanat. P. Pi. A. 1.9 Penne was ] war of a wommon 
wonderliche cloped, Purfylet with pelure las ricchest lias 
eorpe. a14s0 Kut. de la Tour (1906) 30 Thus she shall be 
beter purfiled and furred_thanne other ladies and gentill 
women, 1901 West. Gas, 23 Oct. 2/1 The Austrian 
knights with mace and battle-axe, the plumed and purfled 
Landvogis from Bern. | 
+c. éransf. Applied as a border. Obs. 
x6sx Coutier in Benlowes' Theoph. Pref. Verses, But 


purfled Gold. : . 
+2, Her. Said of a charge having a bordering 
line, or a border or edging of another linctnre : sce 
also quot. 1868, and cf. PURFLEWE. Obs. 
1g6a Leicu Armiorie (1597) 91 The Fesse was first, & then 
the Cantone was giuen in rewarde. Being of one colour, 


PURFLED, 


they are not purfled. dd. 180h, iti Chenernes, Humettes, 
counterchanged, Purfled Argent. Ye cannot say bordured, 
because nothinge may be bordured, that is Humette wtin ys 
Escocheon. 1868 Cussans Her. (1882) 129 Purfled: when 
applied to a Mantle, implies that it is lined or guarded with 
fur; and when to Armour, that the studs and rims are of 
another metal. 

3. Arch., etc. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Gloss. so: Purfled, 
ornamented in a manner resembling drapery, embroidery, 
or lace-work. 1842-72 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. Purfled. 
1843 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni. Vi. 12b, The tall and 
narrow south transept, with its.. flying and attached 
buttresses, perforated parapets, and purfled pinnacles, 

+4. vaguely. Variegated. Ods. 

1602 Carew Cornwad? 110, So thou dost line the earth 
With purfeld streames of blew and white. 

Purfled, Af/. a.2 Se. rare. ‘Short-winded, esp. 
in consequence of being too lusty’ (Jamieson 


1808-24) ; plethoric. 

1826 J, Witson Noct. andr. Wks, 1855 I. 15 The lan- 
guage is out of condition—fat and fozy, thickwinded, purfled 
and plethoric. 


Purfler (posflos). [f. Purrrev.+-Er1,] One 
who purfles; sec. one who inlays the ornamenta- 


tion in violins. 
1883 Grove Dict. Afus, 111. 53 The prince of purflers was 


Stradivarius. 
+ Purflewe,c. //er. Obs. Also6-filen, 7-8 


-flew. (Obscurely f. Purrur v, or sd,; app. orig. 
purflewé.] Waving a bordure of a fur. 


1562 Leicn Armoric 190 b, The first is plaine,..commonly 
called embordured...The vii is termed purffleu, which is, 
when that the bordure is occupied with anye of the nine 
furres afore rehersed. x610 Guiuiim Heraddry 1 v. (1611) 
19 A bordure purflewe, Verrey. Note heere that thisterme 
purflewe is common to all the furres before handled so often 
as they are vsed in bordures. 1725 Bradley's Fam, Dict. 
s.v. Bordure, If the Bordure consists of Ermins, Vairy or 
any of the Furs, the Term is, Purflew of Ermins, 

So + Pwrflewed f//. a. Obs. 

1868 Cussaxs Her. (1882) 68 Armorists formerly used 
several distinctive terms in blazoning a charged Bordure, to 
signify the nature of suchacharge: as /va/urvn, if charged 
with Birds ;..and Purflewed, if composed of a Fur. This 
method is aow obsolete. 

Purfling, v4/. 5d. [f. Purrie v.+-1ne 1] 

1. Bordering, esp. the ornamenting of the edge 
or border of anything; also comer. ornamental 
bordering work, trimming, furring, fringing, ete. 

1388 Calvericy Charters (1904) 204 Pur j furrure de gray 
pur mesme la goune one la perfulyng du mesme et la lynure 
du chaperon. 1483 Wardr. Acc. in Antig. Rep. (1807) 1. 
45 To the furring of every harneys and purfiling of every 
sadell. Paisoo Assembly of Ladies 527 ‘Vhe coller and 
the vent, Lyk as ermyne is mad in purfeling. 16121 Cotcr., 
Pourfileure, purfling } a purfling lace or work; bandkin- 
workes tinselling. 1849 James MWooduan i. xit. 236 
Especially where slashings and purfiling..are out of sym- 
metry. 1904 Westu. Gaz. 14 May 13/2 Where isthe hood 
and the volupere, Wimple and coif with their purfilings? 

b. Arch. The omamentation of an edge or 


Tidge : see PURFLE v. 3b. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. 106 A purfling of crockets 
in silver. 
0. The inlaid bordering or marginal decoration 
with which the backs and bellies of violins and 


the like are often finished. 

1848 J. Bisnor tr. Ofto’s Vtolin i. note, Some authors 
mention only two strips for the purfling, in which case the 
number of pieces would be reduced to 12. 1884 Haweis 
Musical Life 1, 228 The purfling, more or less deeply em- 
bedded, emphasizes the outline of the violin. It is composed 
of three thin strips of wood, ebony, sometimes whalebone, 
the centre of two white strips. 1892 W. H. C(ussuncs] in 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 457/3 A seventeenth century viol di 
gamba,. remarkable for its beautiful ‘ purfling ' of ebony and 
ivory. attrié, 1908 Miss HarravEn f/nterplay 265, 1 
noticed how well he used the purfling chisel, 

+d. vaguely. ? Decking, adornment. Odés. 

2625 Bratuwait Se. cai (1878) iso Pritty-fac’d diuell 
that infects the heart, With painting, purfling and a face 
of Art. 1630 — Eng. Gentile. (1641) 60 To spend the 
whole Morne till the Mid-day in tricking, trimming, paint- 
ing and purfling. , 

42. Her. A border or contour line. Ods. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry i. xi, 120 They be not incorpo. 
rated one with another, but are diuidedly senered hy inter- 
poring the purflings, 1688 R. Home Armoury ut. 148/2 

urfling, Hatching with a Pencill, as Herald Painters finish 
up their Work. 

+3. Drawing in ontline, outlining, Cf. Prorize. 

1601 Hotanp Périny II. 525 As for the Greeke writers,.. 
they all doe pointMagree in this, That the first pourtrait was 
nothing els but the bare pourfling and drawing onely the 
shaddow of a person. 

Purflue, obs. var. PURFLE sd. (sense 2). 

Pu-rfly, a. ?.S¢. rare. = PurFLED pf/. a.2 

183a Caaty.e Afise. Ess., Johnson (1872) 1V. 94 The 
purfly, sandblind Jubber and blubber, with his open mouth, 
and face of hruised honeycomb; yet already dominant, 
imperial, irresistible! 1832 — Note B&. 18 Jan., in Froude 
Lf (188a) 11. 232 A very large, purfly, flahby man. 

+Purgable, a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. purgabitis, 
f. purgave to PURGE: see -BLE. Cf. PURGEABLE.] 
Capable of being, or that has to be, purged. 

1s8z N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. iii. 13 note, Whosoever hath 
any impute matter of Venial sins or such other dettes to 
Gods iustice paiable & purgable, must into that fire. 

+Puwrgament, Os. [ad. L. purgament-un, 
f. purgadre to cleanse, PURGE: see -MENT.] 

Vou. VII. 


{ 


1617 


1. That which is removed or rejected in the pro- 
cess of cleansing; sfec. that which is excreted 
from an animal ; excrement; filth, offsconrings. 

1597 J. Kine Oa Yonas (1618) 295 In the.. bowells of the 
fish,.. where what nutniment hee [Jonah] had amiddest 
those purgaments and superfiuities. the Lord knoweth. 
1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. u,ix. § 5 For the humors, they 
are commonly passed oner in Anatomies, as purgaments, 
whereas [etc.], 1609 J. RawLinson /isheruren 33 The very 
paring, and filth, and purgament, and off-scouring of ail 
things, 1676 Houses /éfad 1, 298 And then Atrides th’ 
anny purify'd, And threw into the sea the purgament. 

b. ¢ransf, An outgrowth; = [excrement 2. 

1650 Butwer Anthroponet. it, 48 These catumnies..that 
hairs are a Purgament of the body altogether unprofitable. 

2. = PurRGation 1b. rave. 

1650 Bunwea Anthropomet, xii, 131 The Beard..serves 
not for ornament. .nor for a covering, nor for purgament. 

3. ‘That which purges; a purge, purgative. mae, 

1828 Wrester, Purganent, a cathartic. Bacon. 

| Proh, due to a misunderstanding vf quot. 160g in 1.) 

t+ Purgate, v. Obs. rare" [f. 1. purgat-, 
ppl. stem of prrgdre: sce Purcr v.! and -atE 5.) 
trans, To purge, purify. 

1795 W. Tavtor in Jonthiy Rev, XVUL 122 It is by 
means of fear and pity that the passions are to be purgated, 

Purgation (prigéifan). Also 6 pour-; 4-6 
-acion. $= [a. OF. pungacion (rath c. in latz.- 
Darm.), ad. L, pengatzon-em, a. of action from 
furgare to PcrcE.] The action of purging. 

1. The clearing away of impurities ; the cleansing 
of anything from impure or extraneous matter; 


purification. 

1412-20 Lync. Chron. Troy 1. 749 Pat it [se. the river 
Xanthus] made a ful purgacioun Ofal ordure & fylpes in 
Je toun. 1564 Arvef Exc. “'*** ivb, Vou woulde make 
a purgation of these thynges, 1612 Woonatt Surg. WVate 
Wks. (1653) 273 Purgation like to separation, is the clariti- 
cation of impure liquor, having a thick sedement and spume 
by decoction. 1956 JJonitor No. 74 11. 215 Such a total 
purgation of Augeas’s stable. .might possibly excite too great 
Anoise. 1809 Pinknev 7rav. #rance 237 A century will 
pass before Lyons will recover itself from this Jacobin pur- 
gation, 

b. spec. The discharge of waste matter from the 


body; excretion or evacnation; now only theevacua- 
tion of the bowels, esp. by means of a cathartic; the 


administration of catharties; purging. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 482 Alsa It is lyk to 
poycion men takis fore purgacione, 1386 Cuaucra Ih if's 
Prot, 120 Maade for purgacioun Of vryne 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr, We XX. 110 Rie waters ..the whiche .. make 
grete purgacions to somme peple. a@1548 Haut Chron., 
Alen. V IT 194b, For very feblenes of nature caused by 
purgacions and vomites. 1607 Toprseui. Four. Beasts 
426 Purgations is defined by the Physitians, to be the empti- 
yng or voiding of superfluous humors, annoying the body 
with their evill quality. 1 Allbut?’s Syst. Med. VILL. 
474 Promoting purgation and diuresis. : 

tc. Menstruation ; £4. catamenia. In quot. 1555 
applied to the lochia. Ods. 

1555 EpEN Decades 208 When they are delyuered of theyr 
children, they go to the ryner and washe them, Which 
doone, theyr bludde and purgation ceaseth immediatly, 
1577 B. Goose Aeresbach's fsb, wy (1586) 190b, The 
roote. .is good against..strangurie, and restraint of womens 
Purgations. 1645-s2 Boater fred. Mat. Hist. (1860) 141 
Among the women there are severall found, who do retain 
not only their customary purgations, but even their fruit- 
fulness, above the age of fifty yeares, 1737 Wiiston Jose. 
PAus 1. xix. 30 Rachel ., said that her natural purgation 
hindred her rising up. 

2, Ceremonial or ritual cleansing from defilement 


or uncleanness; = PURIFICATION 3. 

1382 Wyeur Like ii, 22 Aftir that the dayes of purga- 
cioun of Marie weren fulfild, yp Moyses lawe. 14.. //yvae 
to Virgin in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 127 The dayes passed of 
thi purgacton To fullfyll the pecsvt of the law. a@xzir 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks, 1721 1. 63 The All-wise 
God.. Ordain’d Purgation Ritual, to show That nothing 
Clean con’d from Gncleannsss flow. 1769 BLacksTONE 
Conn. 1V, xiv. 187 Even the slaughter of enemies required 
a solemn purgation among the Jews. R : 

3. Moral or spiritual cleansing; purification by 
the destruction or removal of sin, guilt, or any 
evil; freeing from moral defilement or corruption, 
from the taint of heresy, ete.; sfec. in &. C. Ch, 
the purification of the soul in PurGatTory. 

138a Weir Hed. i. 3 The which..makynge ana 
of synnes, sittith on the rizthalf vp mageste in hi3 thingis. 
1450 tr. De {mitatione wi. xxxii. 101 A praier for putga- 
cion of herte and hevenly wisdom, 148a Monk of Eveshant 
(Arb.) 64 A regyon where the soulys the whiche hadd done 
her purgacyon in purgatorye joyfully restyd. 1504 ATKYN- 
son tr. De /nttatrone 1. xxiv.174 The pourgacion therof 
(from sin] with the fyre of Pourgatory. 1598 BaackLey 
Felic. Atan vi. (1603) 599 Hierocles saith that religion is the 
studie of wisdome, consisting in the purgation and perfec- 
tion of life. 1682 Norais A/verocles 89 The former is effected 
by the purgation of Opinion. @1703 Burkitt On N. T., 
Luke xi. 40 The inward purgation of their hearts and con- 
sciences from sin and uncleanness. 1838 Paescort Ferd. & 
1s. (1846) 1. vii. 325 The purgation of the land from heresy. 

4. The action of clearing oneself from the accusa- 
tion or suspicion of crime or guilt. Ods. exe. Hest, 

Canonical purgation (ie. as prescribed bythe canon law), 


| the affirmation on oath of his innocence by the accused in 


a spiritual court, confirmed by the oaths of several of his 
peers. Vuigar purgation, a test by the ordeal of fire or 
water, or by wager of battle. 

(¢31325 Alirac. St. Willedmi in Hist. Ch. York (Rolls) 1. 
542 Re uioats fuit et purgatio ferri candentis, secundum 


PURGATORIAN, 


consuetudinem regni.] ?e1400 /Voughman's Tale 342 If 
aman be falsly famed, And wolde make purgacioun.” 1494 
Fanvan Chvon. ¥1.c0x. (1516) 130b/2 She [Queen Emma] was 
blyndefelde and fad vntu the place bytwene «ii. men, where y¢ 
Iron laye glowynge hote,and passed the .ix. sharys yohurte. 
Than at laste she sayd good Lorde, whan shall I come to 
the place of my purgacion? 1545 Aeg. Jrivy Council Scot. 
1.9[Yo] mak his purgatioun of the suspicioun that tha have 
aganis him. 1600 Snaxs. 4. V7. 4. v. iv. 45 If any nian 
doubt that, Jet him put mee to my purgation. 1611 — 
Uirat, Tou. ii, 7 We. Proceed in Lustice, which shall haue 
due course, uen to the Guilt, or the Purgation, 1637 
Cowety /utesfr. s.v. Purgation is either Canonicall or 
vulgar. 1657 Lo. Strickcaxn in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 
149 [He] said indced it was more than the Inquisition, 
which pnts a man upon his own purgation. 1768 Biackstoxe 
Comm, LH, xxil, 342, 1788 Privstiury Lect. Afist. v 
xivili. 361 The oath of purgation was substituted in the 
place of battle, 1868 Freemax .Vorm. Cong. IL. App. H 
693 Hf she [Queen FEinma) will make a double purgation, if 
she will walk over fuur burning shares for herself, and five 
for the Bishop, her innocence shall he alluwed, 

+5. An agent or means of purging or cleansing. 
a. An aperient medicine ; a purgative. Ods. 

14.. in Med. clat. 1.193 The body most purget ben. .wyth 
summe gode purgacion That is of hot complexion. 1527 
Asprew Braunswyke's Dist ll. Waters 1) j, After that they 
shall take a stronge purgacyon. 1542 J. Hevwoon Prez, 
(1867: 33 Vewould, .gene meapurgacion. Hut lam laxatine 
inough. 1697 /'i. Trans. MUX, 403 She Recovered by 
Emetiqnes and Purgatians, 

+b. That which cleanses from sin or defile- 
ment, or from anything evil or noxious. Oés. 

1533 Fritu Aasw, to Gardiner Wks. (1573) 55 Rut our 
perfite purgation is the pure bloud of Christ. 1581 Met- 
LAsike @ositious xliti, 275 ‘To gine schooles a purgation to 
voide them of some great inconucniences, 

6. attrib., as purgation-house. see quot. 

1642 Davexant Unfort. Jers 1 i. (1643) 4 The Lady 
«was Arrested .. by the Officers Of the Purgatinn house, 
and thither sent To suffer for unchastity.  /@f7.6 The new 
purgation house, where witnesses Have severally depos'd 
she was unchaste. 

Purgative (piughtiv), @ and sd. [a. F. 
furgaty, -tve (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Jate L. 
purgétiv-us pargalive, f. ppl. stem of L. pengire 
to cleanse, PURGE: see -IVE, -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of purging. 
L. Aled. Causing evacuation of the bowels; 


cathartic, aperient. 

e1400 tr. Secreta Secret, Gor. Lordsh. 96 Stryngthe 
digestyf, and purgatyf. 1538 Favor Jct., Catharctica, 
purgatiue medicines. 1605 Suaks. .Vacé. v. iii, 55 What 
Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge Would scowre 
these English hence. 1631 Joroan Nat. Bathes vii. | 1669) 
48 ‘The purgative faculty of Medicines 1732 ArnutuNor 
Rudes of Dict in Alintwnts, etc. 248 The Juice of an unripe 
Cucumber is purgative. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Wed. 
xxx. 416 A purgative pill was administered. 

2. Cleansing or freeing from defilement, evil, 
sin, or guilt ; + of or pertaining to purgatory (1603). 

r6og Bett Motives Romish Faith 102 The great per- 
plexitie of papistes, concerning this their purgatiue imagi- 
nalion. 1675 Trauerxe Chx, Ethics 254 Among the ver- 
tues some are purgative, and some are perfective, 1856 
R. A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) 11, 1x. 11. 128 A certain time- 
honoured division of the mystical process into Purgative, 
Iuminative, and Unitive. 1896 C. K. Pact. tr. /7nysmans’ 
En Route un. v. 240 This idea of a purgative life after death 
is so natural..that all religions assume it. ie ‘ 

B. sé. 1. A cathartic or aperient medicine whieh 


provokes evacuation. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 491 Sctting stronger poysons, or pur- 
gatives, hy them. 1789 W. Bucnax Dom, Med. (1790) 401 
Small quantities of salt and water, or some other mild par- 
gative. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Rodies 433 We 
prefer cold drawn castor-oil as a purgative. 

2. Any cleansing or purifying agent or means, 

17ox Ds For True-dorn Eng. 1. 230 Civil Wars, the com. 
mon Purgative Which always use to make the Nation thrive. 
1712 ADDISON Sfect. No, 507 P11 Plato has called Mathe- 
matical Demonstrations the Catharticks, or Purgatives of 
the Soul. 

Hence Pu'rgatively adv., Pu‘rgativeness. 

2847 Wenster, Purgatively. 1727 Battey vol. H, Pur 
gativeness, purging, purifying, or cleansing Quality. 

+Purga‘tor. Obs. rare—'. [a. late L. purga- 
for a cleanser, agent-n. from L. purgare to PURGE. 
Cf. F. purgateur (16th ¢.).]_ A purifier. 

ajiz Hickes Tio Treat. Chr, Priesth. (1847) UW. 197 Me 
..is our great purgator in the primary and most principal 
sense of the word. . ae 

Purgatorial (pirgitdorria)), a. [f. late L. prer- 
gétori-usor med. L. purgatdri-1m (see PURGATORY @., 
sb.) +-AL.] Of a spiritually cleansing or purifying 
quality; also, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
purgatory. , 

¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3026 So differences fire werldly 
fro thilk purgatoriale. 163a Litucow Trav. x. 500 Now 
leaning Prodigalls to their Purgatoriall Postings. 1874 
H.R. Revxoups Yohu Baft. ww. v. 358 1f any class needed 

ungent, purgatorial test, the publicans required it. 1880 
E H. Piumerre in Dict. Chr. Biog. 11. 1gs/1 His [Augus- 
tine's] own view of a purgatorial punishment for the baptized. 


Purgatorian (piigitd-riin), a. and sd. rare. 
{f. med.L. purgatort-tm PURGATORY sb. + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or relating to par- 
atory 3; purgatorial. r 
‘, eg Coates Vigid. Dorm. (1633) 314 Their Pur- 
torian fire, their five new-found proper Sacraments, con- 
ignity of workes, yea Supererogation, and an armie of like 


heresies, 1687 Advise to Testholders xi. in ae Coll. 


PURGATORIOUS. 


Poems (1689) 21/2 When all the Purgatorian flames have 
past, 184: J. H. Newman Tract XC 25 Another doctrine, 
purgatorian, but not Romish, is that said to be maintained 
by the Greeks at Florence. 

B. sé. A believer in purgatory. 

asso Jinage Ipocr. W. a in Skedéon’s Wks. (1843) UH. 
441 So be ther Sophrans,.. Purgatorians, Chalomerians, And 
Ambrosians. 1972 (Mar.) Jounson in Soswel/, We nist 
either suppose that passage to be metaphorical, or hold, 
with many divines and all the Purgatorians, that departed 
souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection. 1839 
J. Rocers Antisapopr. 272 Important to fe upheld by the 
rigid purgatorian, 

b. A soul in purgatory. 

1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estresse’s World of Wonders 304 The 
soules of those poore Purgatorians..returned backe, 

+Purgato'rious, 2. Os, rave—'. [f. as pree. + 
-ous.] Belonging to or connected with purgatory. 

1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 372 To som such pur- 
gaturious and superstitious Uses, 

Purgatory (pi igiteri), so. Forms: a. 3-7 
purgatorie, 4-5 -tori, 5-6 -torye, 4- purgatory ; 
(also 4 pureatorie, 4-6 -ory, 6 pourgatory). 8. 
4 purgatore, 4-6 -toire, 5 -tor. [ad. med... pur- 
gGtori-um (in St. Bernard ¢ 1130, in sense *a means 
of cleansing’), absol. use of neuter of purgalori-us 
adj. cleansing, purifying, f. purgdre to cleanse, 
Perce, Perh. immed. a. AI’. purgatorie (Godef. 
Compl.) = OF. purgatoire, whence the 8 forms.] 

1, A condition or place of spiritual purging and 
purification ; sfec. in Roman Catholic belief, a 
state ‘in which souls who depart this life in the 
grace of God suffer for a time, because they still 
need to be cleansed from venial sins, or have still 
to pay the temporal punishment due to mortal sins, 
the guilt and the eternal punishment of which have 
been remitted’ (Cath. Dict.). 

airs Aucr, R. 126 Anhonged, oder ine purgatorie, oder 
ide pine of helle. argoo [see Fire A. rch 1340 Ayend. 
73 Purgatorie be ssel seawy hou god clenzcp veniel zeane. 
1362 Lanci. P. 22. A. x1. 248, 1 shal punisshen in purcatory 
orin be put of helle Eche man for his misdede. 1390 GowER 
Conf. 1. 207 The man which lith in purgatoire,  ¢ 1425 
Wrystoun Chron. vi xiv. 5510. Morys..askyt in his prayere 
pat he sulde noucht de befor Pat her he tholit his purgator. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piler. 22876 Prayer abreggcth pur- 
gatory. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 207 Aboue this 
lowest hell there is another hell called purgatory. 1534 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 36 He wold prove 
purcatory hy a certayne vers in the Saulter, 1562 Articles 
of Religion xxii, The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory 
isa fond thing vainly invented. 1626 Burton Anat, Med. 
itn. iv. t. iil red. 2) 522 Purgatory, Limbus Patrum, Infan- 
tum, and all that subterranean Geography. 1661 Brount 
Glossogr. (ed. 2) sv, The Council of Trent, Sect. 15. de- 
fines, that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls detained 
there, are benefitted by the prayers of the faithful. 1768 
‘Tucker £2, Naé. 11834) 1. 352 The doctrine of a purgatory 
seems innocent in itself, aor, rather, salubrious..: it is 
anly the absurd notion. .of praying or buying souls out of 
purgatory, that renders it a heresy repugnant to reason, to 
religion, and to common sense. 1853 Faser 4/4 for Jesus 
357 (hat the name of Purgatory was first authoritatively 
given to the Intermediate State in 1284 by Innocent TV. 
1885 Catholic Dict, ied. 3) 702/2 All the souls in Purgatory 
have died in the love of God, and are certain to enter heaven. 
1898 A. G. Mortister Cath. Matth §& Practice U1. 352 The 
comparison of the differences between the Eastern and 
Western doctrines of Purgatory .. strongly inclines one to 
the Western view. 

b. Satie Patrick's Purgatory: 

A name given toa cavern on an island in Lough Derg, co. 
Donegal, where, according to legend, Christ appeared to 
St. Patrick and showed him a deep pit wherein whoever 
spent a day and a night could behold the torments of hell 
and the joys of heaven. 

€1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 199/2 Seint paterik..makede ane 
put in Irlonde, Pat seint patrike purgatorie is icleoped 3eot. 
1432-50tr. eee V.305 he thrydde thynge of the 
Purgatory of Seynte Patrikke is ascribede to Seynte Palricke 
the secunde. 1703 Irish Act 2 Anne c.6 § 26 Whereas, the 
Superstitions of Popery are greatly increased and upheld by 
the pretended Sanctity..of a place called St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory in the County of Donegall fetc.}, 1855 Mrustan Lad, 
Chr. xwv.ii. 430 The Purgatory of St. Patrick, the Purgatory 
of Owen Miles,..were among the most popular and wide- 
spread legends of tbe ages preceding Dante. 

2. fig. Any condition, place, or thing having the 
characteristics ascribed to purgatory; a place or 
state of temporary suffering, expiation, ete. 

£1386 Cuaucer ee Prol. 489 By god in erthe I was 
his purgatorie For which I hope his soule be in glorie. 1490 
Caxtos How to Die (1491) 7 The Infyrmyte tofore the deth 
is lyke as a purgatore. “1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxv, 2 We 
that ar heir in hevins glory [at Court], Yo 3ow that ar in 


purgatory [at Stirling in’ distress), 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof, St. 1. vii. 19 Those who first called England the 
Purgatory of servants, sure did us much wrong. 1725 T. 


Tuomas in Portland Papers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 98 
Half way to North Allerton is a very bad piece of road 
which goes by the name of Purgatory. 1756 Footr Eng. 
fr. Paris. Wks, 1799 J. 105 And you really think Paris a 
kind of purgatory. 1807 W. Irvine in Live § Let. (1864) 
I. 186 We have toiled through the purgatory of an election. 
1880 ‘Ouipa’ Moths 11. 199 The paradise of other women 
was her purgatory. 
tb. That which purges from sin ; an expiation. 
1563-4 Brecon Jewel Y Jey Pref, We knew not Christ's 
most precious blood to be a sufficient purgatory for all our 
sins. 
Women are so late ere they fall to devotion, and take it 
ordinarily but as a Purgatory of the offences of their youth. 
+3. A purgation, a cleaning out. Ods. rare—'. 


1639 N. N. tr, Du Bosg's Compl. Woman 1. Gj, , 
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1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 75 The 
fire of Alchumie hath wrought such a purgation or pur- 
gatory in a great number of mens purses in England, tbat 
it hath clean fir'd them out of al they haue. 

4, U.S. a. Acavern (cf. sense 1b). b. Adeep 
narrow gorge or ravine, with vertical or steep 
sides; also, a brook flowing through such a gorge. 
Usually as a place-name. 

1766 M. Cut.er in Lif, etc. (1888) I. 12 Hunted in Pur- 
gatory with Mr. Dean and Mr. Penniman [for hotanical 
specimens] this afternoon, but found nothing. 1787 Morsr 
Amer. Gazetteer, Sutton, a township in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts... The cavern, commonly called Purgatory, 
isanatural curiosity. 1888 J.D. Wartsey Names & Places 
160 Along the coast of New England, and in the interior, 
narrow ravines with nearly perpendicular walls are called 
‘purgatorics . 1902.\. Matrunws 2urgatory River 1 note, 
There are in New England several smal! brooks to which 
the name of Purgatory is given, either because they drain 
swamps, or flow through or near reck chasms which are 
called Purgatories. 

5. A hole under a fire-place, covered with a 
grating through which the ashes may fall; also, 
the grating which covers it. focal. 

1866 Mas. H. Woop Eésrer's Folly iii, The ‘purgatory’ 
in Mr. Jabez Gum's kitchen consisted of a hole, two feet 
square, under the hearth, covered with a grating, through 
which the ashes and the sinall cinders fell. 1874 — J/asé. 
Greylands xxiii, Sister Ann, in taking one of the irons from 
between the bars of the grate, Jet it fall with a crash upon 
the purgatory. 1897 R. M. Gitcurist Peakland Fagget ii. 
20 It's onpossible, wi' them purgatories on th’ harstone, to 
keep ashes fro’ flyin. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as purgatory fire, legend, 
pain, -raker, suffering, etc.; purgatory hammer, 
popular name of stone axes found in prehistoric 


graves in Ireland; purgatory hole (/ocal) =sense 5. 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS, B.) 472 Til alle in pur- 
gatory pyne, bis messe be mede & medieyne. ¢ 1425 St. 
Mary of Oignies xii. in Anglia VIII. 148/18 She gat 
graunt.,at she shulde passe to paradys wip-outen purgatory 
peyne. 1553 Lecon Keligues of Kome Wks. (1563) 198 
Where thys place of Purgatorye is : none of onre purgatorye 
rakers or proctoures thereof isable todeclare. 1596 Nasu 
Lenten Se Wks. (Grosart) V. 247 The great yeare of 
Tubile in Edward the thirds time. .three hundred thousand 
people romed to Rome for purgatorie pils and paternal 
veniall benedictions. 1692 Br. or Evy dlasw. Youchkstone 
27 Purgatory-fires; which,.they have kindled already, and 
would have us believe Souls are now frying iberein, 1851 
D. Wison Pret, Ana, Scot. vi. 135 The stone hanmer.. 
popularly known in Scotland almost till the close of last 
century [as] the Purgatory Hammer. 1865 Tytor arly 
Fist, Alan, viii. 224 Purgatory Hammers, for the dead to 
knock with at the gates. 1895 [T. Ptxxock] 7. Browa's 
Black Country Ann. (i. D. D.), What bad Iuek to drap yer 
weddin ring in the purgatory hole. 

llence Purgatory v. ¢rans., nonce-wd., to put 
into purgatory or a sitnation of pain. 

1860 O. W. Homes Elsie V. xxi, Blanche Creamer. .was 
purgatoried between tbe two old Doctors. 

Purgatory (pi ugatasi), a. [ad. post-cl. L. 
purgatori-us, {. purgatér-em cleanser: see Pur- 
GATOR and -oryY 2.] Having the quality of cleansing 
or purifying; = PURGATIVE @.; of or pertaining to 
purgation. Purgatory prison = PURGATORY 5b. 

1377 Lanct. 2. 22, 1. xvii. 390 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
e140 tr. De Lmitatione i, xxiv. 33 Pi sorowe is satisfactory 
and purgatory. 1579 W. WiLKiNson Confut., Familye of 
Loue Viv, Clensing whiche he calleth Purgatorie. 1675 R. 
Burtnocce Causa Def 21 Plutarch,.tells us, that Infernal 
Punishments are Purgatory and Medicinal. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev, Wks. V.339 Every man who has served in an 
assembly is ineligible for two years after... This purgatory 
interval is not unfavourable to a faithless representative. 
a 1834 Corerioce Aids Refl. (1854) 256 note, Remorse is 
no Purgatory Angel. é 

Purge (pvidg),56. [f Pure z.1, or (in sense 2) 
a. F. purge (14th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp. 
purga, Sense 1 is not cited in Fr. before 1690.) 

1. That which purges; sfec. an aperient medicine, 
a purgative, 

1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 164 Rubarbe, Scamonie,.. 
and such like purges. 1641 Hinpe 9. Bruen Xxxvil, 116 
The Physitian that gave him a gentle purg so wisely, and 
the patient that took it so well. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
173 Vomits and Purges are so much alike in their Opera- 
tions, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 1V. 301 The complaint 
was peculiarly obstinate and resisted the use of purges. 
Jig. 602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.v, Ben Tonson 
. brought vp Horace giuing the Poets a pill, but our fellow 
Shakespeare hath giuen him a purge that made him beray 
his credit. A ee 

2. The act of purging; purgation; ridding of 
objectionable or hostile elements. 

1598 Fiorto, Purga, a purge, a purgation, a cleansing. 
1655 Funter Ch, Hist. 1. ii. § 38 The preparative for the 
purge of paganism out of the kingdom of Northumberland. 
1893 S. R. Garpiner Z/ist, Gt. Civtt War LV. ixviii. 272 
The pieetien of a purge in place of a dissolution [of Parlia- 
ment). 

b. spee. Pride's Purge, a name given in Eng. 
f7ist, to the exelusion of those members of the 
Long Parliament who were suspected of Presby- 
terian and Royalist leanings, by Colonel Pride, on 
the 6th of December, 1648. 

1730 Otpsixon Hist, Eng. 354 Every act of the governing 

wers, from Prides Purge to the death of the King, is 
Hlegal. 1756 Hume //ist, Eng. (1841) V. 274 This invasion 
of the Parliament commonly passed under the name of 
Colonel Pride’s Purge. 1893 S. R. Ganorner /Jist, Gi. 


PURGE. 


Civi? War IV. xviii. 273 One hundred and forty-tbree 
[members of Parliament] affected by Pride's Purge. 

3. Comé. (partly from the verb-stem): purge- 
eoek, purge-flax = purging cock, flax (PUNGING 


| ppl. a. 2b); t purge-humors, that which purges 


humours. 

188, Sei. Amer. Supp. 8897 When it becomes necessary 
to empty the receiver, use is made of a *purge-cock. 1853 
N.& Qc ist Ser. VIN 36/1 Mill Mountain or *Purge Flax. 
1606 SyLVEsTER Du Bartas u. iv. ui. Alagnif. 10 ae # 
..Quick healths preserver, curbing Cupids fits, § eral! 
“purge-humors, and refining wits, 

Purge (po1dz), 7.1 Forms: 3-4 puyrgi, 4 
purgi, -gen, porgy, 4-5 purche, porge, 5 pur-, 
por-, poorgyn, powrg, 5-6 pourge, 4- purge. [a. 
OF. purgier, -ger (12th c. in Littré) = It. purgare, 
Pr, Sp. Pg. purgar:—L. purgare to cleanse, in 
early L. pitr-igdre, f. pitr-us PURE (cf. east-igare, 
nav-igare).] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

€ 1290 Beket 425 in S. Hug. Leg. e138 He ne mizte him 
puyrgi nouzt. 13.. 5. og. Leg, (MS. Bod}. 779) in Herrig's 
archi LXX IL 408/40 Hon ic my3t I-porged be. 
a1340 Hampote Psalter xi. 7 Syluyre.. raed eeceniatds 
31387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) TV. 459 He purchede and 
clensede pe coverise of his fadir. a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. 
MS. 122 A medicine for to porgyn be stomak. 1422 tr, 
Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 240 Whan the stomake is 

urchet and clenset. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life v. 115 
Fro all filth of nynde & body hym-self powrg. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 409/2. Poorgyn, or clensyn, surge. 1460 
CarGRave Chron, 106 There the Pope porged himself of 
certeyn crimes, 1495 Vreetsa’s Barth. De P.R. viii. 
36 That they maye..pourge theym that they may pourge 
other. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 65 Well 
picked and pourged. 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. To make physically pure or clean; to 
cleanse; to rid of whatever is impure or extran- 
cous; to clear or free of, from. 

1340 Iampone Psadter xvi. 4 Pe fournas pat purges 
metall. @1400-g0 Stockh. Med. MS. 145 A good watir to 
purgyn a manny face of sprotys. 1473 Rental Bk. Cupar- 
Angus (1879) }. 167 To sytft it and purge it [the seed] sa that 
al thing be put to profit. 2526 TtnoaLe J/att. iii, 12 He.. 
will pourge his floore. 1607 TorskLt Four Beasts (1658) 
64 When Augea saw that his stable was purged by art, and 
not by Iabour. 1737 Wuiston Fosephus, Antig. ut x. § 5 
They purge the barley from the bran, 1780 A, Youne 
Tour [reé. 1, 317 Purging the yarn, one halfpenny a hank, 
1860 ‘I'yxoatt Glace. Wt. xxiv. 355 If water be thoroughly 
purged of its air. 

+b. To pmne (a tree) ; to snuff (a candle). Obs. 

1526 TinoaLe Yohn xv.2 Every braunche that beareth 
frute will he pourge [1611 he purgeth it, Gr. cadaipe, L. 
purgadiz) that it maye bringe moare frute. 1574 HeLowes 
tr. Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 73 Dresse the vines, purge 
the trees. 1608 Wittet /ferafla Exod. 591 Snoffers 
wherewith the lampe was purged. 1620 THOMAS Lat. Dict., 
Averrunco, to purge vines with a vinehooke. 

+e. Aumorously. To clear or ‘clean’ out; to 
empty. Ods. 

1604 Hirron Preachers Pica Wks, 1. 493 [They] beguile 
the people and cozen them of their money, purging their 
purses and scouring their bags. 

2. To make figuratively or ideally pure or clean, 
to free from moral or spiritual defilement; to rid 
of or free from sin, guilt, fanlt, error, or evil of 
any kind ; to rid of objectionable, alien, or extran- 
eous elements or members; = PURIFY 2, 4. 

a@1340 Hamroie Psalter xxii. 6 pou has purged my hert. 
1g1g Hoccteve Yo Sir ¥. Oldcastle 32 Ryse vp & pourge 
thee of thy trespas, a1533 Frite Disput, Purgat, wt. 
Wks. (1578) 55 Yet wasnot Lazarus caried into purgatory to 
be purged of his sinnes. a 1g82 Bucuanan Let. to Kandolph 
Wks. (1892) 58, I am besy w* our story of Scotland to purge 
it of sum Inglis Iyis and Scottis vanite. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. ¥. vi, Let's cleanse our hands, Purge bearts 
of hatred. 1624 A/ore's Utopia (title-p,), Translated from 
the Latin by Raphe Robinson, .. newly corrected and purged 
of all Errors, 1798 Anti-Yacobin, New Morality 1 From 
mental mists to purge a nation’s eyes. 1871 H. Moncrierr 
Pract. Free Ch. Scot. (1877) i. 13 The Kirk-session may 
revise or purge the [cominunion] roll at any period. 1873 
Evita Tuompson ist. Eng. xxxiii. » 8 As the Parliament 
seemed likely to come to an agreement with him [Charles], 
it was ‘purged',.. more than a hundred members opposed 
to the army party were thus shut out. 1879 FrovpeCasar 
vii. 60 He insisted that the Senate must purged of its 
corrupt members. 1885 S, Cox Exfos. ser.%. xii. 157 A 
truth which will purge and raise the tone of our moral life. 

+b. To free from ceremonial uncleanness or 
defilement; = Puriry 3. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 77, Whan the Prestes weren dede, 
The temple of thilke horrible dede hei thoghten purge. 
1s90 SPenser  Q, 1. iii, 36 When mourning allars, purgd 
with enimies life, The black infernall Furies doen astake, 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xlvi. 419 Which straunge tokens 
being purged and cleered by an expiatorie sacrifice. 

8. transf. To remove by some cleansing or 
purifying process or operation (/7#, or fig.) ; to clear 
away, of out; to expel or exelude; to void. 

1340 Hampote Psalter ix. 22 Pat oure synnes swa be 
purged. 1340 Ayend, 132 Blipe he is huanne t he may his 
ikueade humours] purgi and keste out. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Wife's Prol. 134 To purge vryne. 1526 Tinpate 1 Cor. v.7 
Pourge [1560 Renee) Purge out] therfore the olde leven. 
1568 iwLE (Bishops’) /sa. i. 25, I shal..purely purge away 
thy drosse, 2612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 4 Nature 
.. Will, .help it self by purging the contused blood through 
the orifice. 1791 Cowrer /itad v.150 From thine eye the 
darkness purge. 1873 Epitit THomrson //ist. Eng. xxxiv. 


PURGE. 


Pat The Preshyterian members, who had been ‘ 


¥ c urged out 
by Pride, again took their seats. 


1875 Jowett Piao (ed. 2) 
I te To purge away the crime appears to him..a duty. 
. entr. tor ref. 

1805 Soutuey Let. to C. WV. WW. Wynne in Life (1850) 11. 
346 This sort of leaven soon purges off. 

4, Med, Said of a medicine, or of one who ad- 
ministers it: To empty (the stomach, bowels, etc.) ; 
to deplete or relieve (the body or, now only, the 
bowels) by evacuation. 

@ 1400-50, 142% [sce A]. [1483 Caxton Cafo e viij b, Hit 
(mustard) purgeth and maketh clene the hrayne.} 1623 
Purcnas Pilgrimage ix. xiv. (1614) go8 When they were to 
sacrifice, they purged themselues first,..and by vomit 
emptied their bodies. 1634 Sir ‘T. Herpert frav. 210 
Palmeto Wine..purges the belly and helpes ohstructions. 
1702 J. Purcetn Choliek (1714) 139 The next Day the 
Patient must be Purg'd, and a Paregorick given him that 
Night, 1804 Apernetay Surg. Obs. 175 On the second 
morning he was again purged. 1905 IT. De Roxtteston Dis, 
Liver 262 Cheadle speaks of cases being ‘ purged to death‘. 

b. refit. and intr. (In quot. ¢ 1645, to vomit.) 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge x, He must nedes go purge 
hym. 1596 Danerr tr. Corsines (1614) 213 Hee parped 
continually. ¢1645 Howent Leée, (1650) I. 33, | did purge 
so aiclenily at sea. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 86 The Boy 
may do well again; but he must purge and Vomit. 1978 
R. Jastes Diss. Fevers ied. 8) 45 He awaked sick, vomited 
and purged considerably. 

e@, absol. To induce purgation; (of a drug) to 
act as a purge. 

1606 Hottano Sacton. Annot. 27 The roote is that, 
whereof is made our sneesing powder. Jt purgeth ex- 
treemely by vomit. 1633 G. Hersnar fvmuple, Kose v, 
What is fairer thenarose? What issweeter? yetit purgeth. 
1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 285 In the quick and 
frequent Pulse we ce ittle, because Purging accelerates 
the Pulse. 181x A. ‘I. Tuomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 190 
Larger doses purge. 1875 H.C. Wooo Thera. (1879) 446 
Medicines which purge actively, 

5. To clear (oneself or another, one’s character, 
ete.) of a charge or suspicion of guilt; to establish 
the innocence of; to exculpate; sfec. in Law, by 
assertion on oath, with the support of compur- 
gators, or by wager of battle. a. ref; b. éravs, 

a. c1ago Beket 423 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.118 I-loked him was 
to puyrgi him porn3 clergie, 3if he mizte. ¢1440 Facob's 
iWell 67 Knowe pi synne to vs, 3if pou be gylty, or ellys 
pourge pe bere-of lawfully. 1489 Caxton /aytes of A.W. 
viii, 249 This man..offreth to deffende and purge himself 
hy champ of bataylle. 1555 Even Decades 18 To purge 
him of such crimes as they shuld Jey to his charge. 164 
Ctarennon Hist, Reb. vi § 393 He so well purged himsell, 
that he was again restored to his Office. @1715 Burnet 
Own Tinie (1766) IL. 26 They were required to purge them- 
selves by oath. 1878 Srusus Cost, Hist. LT. xviii. 48 
seh ee nae ad to purge himself from a like sus. 
picion. 1 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men, ne Wilberforce 
IL. v.15 Full opportunity [was] given him [Dr. Hampden] 
to purge himself of all suspicion of false doctrine. 

b. c1g00 Desir. Troy 12640 He plesit the prince, & 
purgit his fame. a 1548 Hatt Chron, Rick, £1f 42 Purgyng 
and declaryng his innocencie concernyng the murther of 
his nephewes. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 62 Yet 
I ete not this to defende or pourge the Magistrates. 
1577-87 Hounsuep Chron. ILL. 1113/1, Wiat did purge me 
that I knew nothing of his stirre. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 
zor That Reason onght to purge me from being the Author 
of the publick misery. 1768 Blackstone Cont, WL. xxvii. 
437 When facts..rest only in the knowledge of the party, a 
court of equity apples itself to his conscience, an 
him upon oath with regard to the truth of the transaction. 

6. Law. To atone for (an offence, etc.) by ex- 
piation and submission, in order to relicf from 
penalties; to ‘wipe out’ (the offence or sentence). 

168: Stara fast. Law Scot. (1693) t. xiii. § 14. 122 B 
payment at the Barr, it was allowed to be purged. 
1687 Assur. Abb, Lands 196 That is only true where the 
Violence is not purged, but here the violence is purged By 
obtaining the Pope's Grant. 1766 Brackstoxe aes If, 
xxx 486 A plain direct act of bankruptey once committed 
cannot be purged, or explained gee by any subsequent 
conduct. 1818 Cruise Digesé (ed. 2) 1. 373 The Court said, 
that justification for heriot service on seisin of the ancestor, 
was an acceptance of the heir as tenant, and purged the 
forfeiture. 1894 Daily News 10 May 2/3 [The accused has} 
taken steps to purge the sentence of outlawry passed upon 
him in consequence of his non-appearance at the Justiciary 
Court, Edinburgh, for trial. 1897 Encyel. Law s.v. Con- 
tempt of Court, It is necessary for a person judged to be in 
contempt to clear or purge his contempt. 

b. Se. Law. To call upon (a witness) to clear 
himself by oath or affirmation of any implication 
of malice or interest before giving evidence; 
usually in passive to be purged. 

19753 in Stewart's Trial App. 27 Katharine Maccoll, 
servant to the pannel,..being solemnly sworn,..purged of 
malice and partial council, and examined and interrogate, 
depones, That [ete]. 1829 Evans § Ruffy's Farner's 
Grat. 14 Sept. 294 The witnesses were sworn and purged 
according to the Scotch form. 1858 Porsox Law & L. 97 
Witnesses are hrought into court upon a diligence, and 
before they can be examined, they must be purged. 

7. ref. and intr. (also pass.). Of a liquid: To 
clear itself, to become or be made clear or pure by 
settlement or defecation. Also fig. ? Obs. 

1681 Drvuen Ads. & Achit. 1. 38 Some warm excesses.. 
Were construed youth that purged by boiling o'er. 1746 
Leom Abbert?’s Archit. 1. 5b, Water not well purged, but 
heavy and ill-easted. 1748 Anson's Voy.1. ve 45 After it [the 
water] has been in the cask a day or two it begins to purge 
itself, 1833 Lvett Prine. Geol, 111. 7? Every current 
charged with sediment must purge itself in the first deep 
cavity which it traverses, as does a turbid river in a lake. 
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8. Combs. of the vb. stem: see PurcE sd. 3. 

+ Purge,z.2 Ods.rare. [app. for *forge, ad. 1.. 
porgere, contr. form of forrigére to reach ont, 
extend, put forth, f. for- = prd forth + regcve to 
lead straight.) ivfr. ‘Yo issue forth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v.\xi. (Bodl. MS.) 30h/: Pe 
veynes purgeb oute of the Jynour as pe arteries and woosen 
out of Je herte and pe senewes oute of pe brayne. 1610 
G. Fretcues Christ's Tri... xiii, Thear are but two wayes 
for this soule to haue, When parting from the body, forth 
it purges. 

Purgeable (paidzab'h), 2. [f Purce v.t+ 
-ABLE. Cf. Purcan.e.) Capable of being purged. 

1644 Dicsy Vad, Bodies xxxiv. § 7.292 When the Physitian 
giveth a purge, it workcth two thinges; the one is, to make 
some certaine humour more liquid and purgeable then the 
rest. 1678 in Fountainhall Dee?s, (1759) 1. 10 The Lords 
declared that they will find that wera purgeable at the har, 
rBoz-ra Bentuam Nation. Fradic. edd, (1827) Vo 188 An 
interest not purgeable by release. 

Purged (pi:dz1), pp/.a. [f. Purcez.l+-ep1] 

1. Cleansed, clatified, purifted; freed from im- 
purity or defilement. 

1486 BL. St. Addause vij, Take a quantyte uf poorke..and 
porgede grece. gor Dovuras fad. 7/on. 1. Probl. 56 Vhe 
purgit air with new cngendrit heit. 1646 G. Danten Pecurs 
Whs. 3878 J. zy High, & purged Sonles I ‘Time & 
Place, to dull earthporing fooles. 1788 Vi Knox HW tuter 
Even. Wy. i. 107 They write not to the people, but to the 
purged ear of a few speculatists, 1836 Mrs. Browninc 
Poet's Vow t. xviii, My purged, once human heart, 

+2. Washed away as sin). Oés, 

Qarsoo Chester Pl (ELE. T.S.) 433 That saved I hope 
fully to be For purged synnes that were in ine. 

+Puwrgement. Ods. rare". [a. OV. Aurge- 
mend (1gth c. in Godef.), ad. L. purgdmrentiun : 
see PURGAMENT.] — Purgation, purification. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 4420/1 Thys purgemente or 
wasshyng may sygnefye the purete and clennesse that the 
preest oughte to haue. 

Purger (poudgan. [f. Purce 7.1 + -enl.] 
One who or that which purges, /#/. and jig. 

¢ 3460 Il ?sdout 966 in Macro Plays 67 Very contrycyon.. 
Pat ys purger & clenser of synne. 1308 Fisnex 7 Sent. 
fs. xxxvill. Wks. (1876) 72 Penaunce whiche is the very 
purger of synne. 1602 Suaks. Fed C. 1. i,180 We shall be 
eall‘d Purgers, not Murderers. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 
138 Such men doe continually vomit choller, and are called 
..purgers of choller. vpward. /did., Pargers of choller 
downward, 1641S, Mansuate /ast Servs. bef. to. Con, 
40 Bee yee purgers and preservers of our Religion. 1907 
A. Lane fist. Scot. HV. ii, 35 The purgers of the Kirk were 
uot subjected to the approval of the Privy Council, 

+b. spec. A purpative, a cathartic. O65. 

1962 Turnea Baths 1o Let the sicke purge him selfe with 
cassia fistula or suche..lenitiue or gentell purger. 1648 
Wixvarn JJidstanmer-Moon 2 This purger is the only 
scammony, the rest somewhat mildersimples. 1725 Bradluy's 
Fam. Dict. sv. Gangrene, Briony... heing a great Purger it 
must be corrected. 

te. An expurgator of books. Oés. 

1624 GATAKER J ransubst. 39 The Popish purgers authorised 
to maine and mangle Authors, 

Purgery. [a. l. purgerie (1838 in Littré), 
f. purger to PURGE: see -ERY.] (See quots.) 

[1858 Simmoxos Dict. frade, Purgerie, a bleaching or 
refining room for sugar.] 1864 in Weuster. 1875 Keicur 
Dict Meck., Purgery, the purtion of a sugar-house where 
the sugar from the coolers is.. allowed to drain off its 
molasses. | i 

Purging (poidzin), 742. sd. [f. Punce v.t+ 
-Ingly The action of the verb PURGE, 

1. Purgation; cleansing, removal of impuritics, 
faults, or errors. ; 

1304 Wretir Vio, xix. 21 Eche that towchith the watris 
of purgynge, shal be vnelene vnto the cuen, —2 Pet. ig 
Receynynge forzetingnes of the purgynge of his olde 
trespassis. 1533 Fritn Disput, Purgatory F vj, Wher- 
fore shuld theyr inuencyon of purgatorye scrue but to 
be a place of _purgynge, punishment, and penaunce. 1553 
Brenve QO. Crrtius gob, Therupon thei fcl to weaping 
and purging of them selues, 1691 T. Hate) dice. Vew 
favent. p. 1x, Any other Engine for the purging the River 
of Thames from Obstructions. 1733 P. Lixosay éaderest 
Scot. 165 The purging and washing of Yarn ts now pretty 
well understood. 1867 Buaton Hist. Seot. 1. vii. 276 
Purging of the lists of saints. | : 

+b. concr, That which is washed away, or 


removed as refuse. Obs. ; 2 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu.cliv. (1495) 705 The 
codde of all manere of codware and pourgynge: wyth the 
whyche swyne ben fed. 1598 Grenewev Jacitus Anny, 
Germanie vi. (1622) 271 It lay as nought worth, like other 
purging of the sea, : : 

2. spec. The excretion or evacuation of refuse 
matter, esp. (now always) from the bowels, gener- 
ally by means of a purgative; = PURGATION 1 b. 

1647 Cowtev Afistress, Counsel i, Cordials of Pity give 
me now, For I too weak for Purgings grow. 1656 Rice 
Pract. Physick 122 Purging was continual with decoction 
of Mallows, Fennel,..Rheubarh, Senna, made like Claret. 
1818-20 E. Tuompson Cullen's Nosot, Method. (ed. 3) 225 
Vomiting and frequent purging of a hilious humour. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 1. go8 Recurrent purging and vomiting. 

3. Clearing from a charge or suspicion; ex- 
culpation ; = PURGATION 4. 

1736-31 Watpron Deser. fsle of Man (185) 21 They are 
..obliged to swear themselves innocent, or endure the 
shame and punishment... This they call purging. 

4. atirth, and Coméb., as purging day, faculty, 


etc.: purging-cock, a cock for discharging sedi- 
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PURIFICATION. 


ment, dregs, or refuse from a stcam-boiler, etc. ; 
t+ purging place, (a purgatory, (4) a privy. 

1553 Aipit. on Gray in Vurnivall Badlads sr. MSS. 1. 435 
Nor fferynge ones the porgynge plase Devysed by the pope. 
1577, Hrttowres Guenara’s Chron. 29 Vie buylt in all 
streetes in Rome publique purging places. 1§79-80 Noxru 
Plutarch, Romuius (1595) 34 The feast of Lupercalia.. 
on the vnfortunate daies of the moneth of Pesfuarie, 
which are called the purging daies. 1617 Moryson ffx, 
ui. zt Supping warm brothes, helps the purging faculty. 

Purging (pridzin), 7A, a [f as prec. + 
-ING?.} That purges. 

1. Cleansing, purifying. 

1g98 Grenewry Yacrtes’ Ana. xit. ii, (1622) 157 That 
punishment and purging sacrifices of incest should bee 
sought, 1882 bh, W. 11. Mynrs Mencwad of Vouth, etc. 264 
The purging sacrament of pain. 

2, spec. ‘That induces purgation of the alimentary 
canal ; purgative, aperient, cathartic. 

1s6a Turnun fferbéad i. 790, So haue the old autores 
eynen vnto diverse herbes a purgyug vertuc. 1612 Woopatt. 
dare, Mate Wks, (1653) 143 Let your purging Medicines he 
such as purge downward onely. 1696 Sacmon Fan, Dict. 
203 Purge with Mecoacan-Ale. or some such-like easic 
Purging Me, 1938 Quix v Courpl, Disp. 235 Purging 
Watets.—There ts no County scarce in England, but dis- 
covers some of these Springs. 1729 Woopw snp Vad, Af ist. 
oss, 1,73 A like flat Body..was found in sinking the 
Purging-Well at New-Cross, near Deptford. 19778 Lug. 
Gasetteer cd. aon Aichioud, Surry. Ou the ascent of 
the hillare wells of purging mineral water, to which a great 
deal of company resort, 1843 KR. J. Graves Syst. len. 
Med. xxvii. 338 The purging mixture of Epsom sills. 

b. In names of plants having purgative qualities : 

Purging agaric, a fungus, Zoliporus eficinal’s: purg- 
ing broom, Spartine: purgaus; purging buckthorn, 
Rhauans catharticus; purging cassia, Cassia fistula; 
purging flax, /fuwgu catharticun; purging grain, 
Sesunuue; purging nut, the seed of Curcas purgans 
(Fate opha Cures) or Barhadoes nut; also, the sced_ of 
Croton Tigdine; purging thorn, Ahamnus cathurticus. 

1822 /fortes clugdicus VW. 223 Sl{fartinnt), Purgans. 
*Purging Broom. 1976 Wrruenixe Brit, Janis (1736) UL 
236 ‘Parging Buckthorn. Woods and hedges near Norwich. 
1778 lacnteoot & Zora Scoficas1789 174 Linuarcatharticuat, 
*Porging-flax. Aagdis. 1760 J. len lutrod. Bot. App. 
324 “Purging Grain, Oily, Seseuran. Fd, 320 ~ Purging 
Nut, Croton. fbid. 324 Purging Nut, Jairepha. 1836 J. 
M. Geiey Vagendie’s Forud (ed. 2) 151 le appears., that 
the croton plant is the same which produces the seeds known 
in commerce as the Indian purging-nut. 1841 J’enry Cred, 
XX.3/2 The Jatropha Curcas, or purging-nut of the Philip. 
pine Islands. 

Purgunnah, variant of PERGUNNAI, 

+Purgy, a. Obs.rare—. [f. Pence sé, ore. + 
-y.] Of purging quality ; purgative. 

1s6a Turner /ferdad u. 79 Later writers have founde..a 
purgy vertu in diuerse herbes. Z 

+ Purie. Ofs. [Pearly ad. I’. puree, or var. of 
Pornay, forrey: cf. also Se. purry pottage.] 
? Broth or ? pattaye. 

2argoo Chester #2, vii, 136 Nowe will 1..pull out that f 
have iu my poke, and a pigges foote froin pudding purie. 

+ Purifa‘ction. Oés. razz. Also purefaction. 
[irreg. f. Puniry: see PErRiFAcYiON.] == next. 

1652 GAULE Vagastrom.i.§ 3.39 The ceremoniall emunda- 
tions or purifactions which they prescribe. 1673 Aud. fans. 
VIL. 6129 Of the Sea-waters capableness of Purefaction, 

Purification (piterifike' fan). [a. W. purzf- 
cation (12th c. in Matz.-Darm.), or ad. L. parif- 
calion-em (Pliny), n. of action from purificdre to 
Puniry.] The action or process of purifying. 

1. Vreeing from dirt or defilement; cleansing; 
separation of dross, dregs, refuse, or other debasing 
or deteriorating matter, so as to obtain the sub- 


stance in a pure condition. : 

198 Frorio, Pxrificationc, a purification, a clensing, a 
scouring, a clearing. 1651 Frexcu Disti/d.i.1r Purlfica- 
tion, is_a separation of any Liquor from its feces, 1661 
Bovte Unsuccessfudness of Exp. i. Wks, 1772 1. 327, Udis- 
cerned a considerable difference in the operations of several 
kinds of salt petre even after purification. 1802 Jed. Frat. 
VILL 465 He is minute in his directions for its purification 
and preparation, 1835 Ure PAs. Manuf. 66 The art of 
the tallow-chandler. Purification of spermaceti. 

b. £cc?. See quots., and cf, Purtry 1b. 

1853 Dave tr. Baldeschi's Ceremonial 49 We..takes the 
purification and ablution_as usual, cleanses the chalice.. 
with a purificator, 1885 Caté, Dict, (ed. 3) App. Purifica 
tion, as distinct from ablution, is the pouring of wine into 
the chalice after the priest's communion, the wine being 
drunk by the priest. This purification is not of ancient date. 

2. Ceremonial or ritual cleansing; freeing of a 
person or thing from uncleanness by appropriate 
rites; sfec. the observances enjoined upon a 
woman after child-birth by the Jewish law; hence 
formerly applied to the churching of women. 

€1380 Weir Se? Wes. 11. 147 A question was maad of 
Joones disciplis of purificacioun, Bat men hadden of baptim. 
©1440 Gesta Rom, xiv. 276 (Harl. MS.) pe lawe was pat 
tyme, that eche woman shuld go to chirche, in tyme of hire 
purificacion. ¢1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 1 33 Our ladies 
purificacion that she made in the temple as the vsage oes 
than. 1548-9 (Mar.) B& Com. Prayer, The Order of the 
Purificacion of wevmen. 1579 $0 Nortu Plutarch, Mees 
us (1595) 34 The feast of upercalia .. is ordeined ao 

utification. 1789 Bucnan Dom, Afed. (1790) 103 The 

fahometan, as well ag the se ee pepe | patltte! os 
batbings, washings, and purifications. b 
Hit, dad. I. x ie, 83, More than half of one book of the 
(Brahminical] Code is filled with rules about purification. 
b. Zhe Purification of St. Mary (of one Lady, 
202-2 


PURIFICATIVE. 


etc.), also simply tle Purtfication: a name in the 
Western Church for the festival (Feb. 2) of the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple (see Pre- 
SENTATION 1) by the Virgin Mary on the com- 
pletion of ‘the days of her purification’ (Luke ii. 
22); also called CanpbLeMas, 

1389 in Hag. Gilds (1870) 49 Pe secunde morspeche shal 
ees te be Pictou ofour leuedy. Pe thred, aftir be 
feste of Phelip and iacoh. 1444 Paston Lett. 1. 50 Wretyn 
. the Wednesday next to fore ye Fest of the Purificacion of 
Our Lady at London. a@1gq8 Hatt Chron. Hen. Vill 
z2b, After the Purificacion of our Lady, the Kyng created 
Sir Charles Brandon Viscount Lisle. 1670 Petrus Foding 
Reg. 18 To hold from the Feast of the Purification next, for 40 
years. 1880 F, Meyrick in Dict. Chr, Antig. 11. 1140/2 The 
Purification... As first instituted, this was not a Festival of 
St. Mary, but of our Lord; and so it has always remained 
in the Eastern church, 

c. altrib, purification flower (see quot.). 

1866 dunt Fudy's Mag. 1.116 Annic asked about its [the 
snow-drop’s] names, and she mentioned..‘the morning star 
of flowers ', ‘fair maid of February’, ‘ purification flower’. 

3. Moral or spiritual cleansing; freeing from 
moral defilement or corruption; clearing from 
taint of guilt. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Worthy Commun, iii. 62 Water [in bap- 
tism] is the symbol of purification of the soul frum sin. 
3756-7 tr. Neysler's Trav. 11. 131 A person who, far the 
purification of his soul, ought to remain in Purgatory a 
hundred thousand years, 1833 ALtson {/ist, Europe (1849) 
I. il, §0. 168 [Rousseau's essay] on the question ‘ Have the 
arts and sciences contributed to the corruption or purifi- 
cation of morals?’ 1842 Dicnens Amer. Notes (1850) 34/1 
Yo make his prison a place of purification and improvement, 
not of demoralisution and corruption. ane 

4, T'reeing trom fault or blemish (in ideal or 
gencral sense) ; the action of clearing from debasing 
or cormpting clements, 

1753 SMOLLETI Ct. Futhom i, (1784) 12/2 You..are one of 
thase consummate cannaisseurs, who, in their purifications, 
let humour evaporate, while they endeavour to preserve 
decorum, 1793 ‘TI. Beonors Demonstr. old. 132 The 
purification af the Greek grammar from a few of its 
absurdities. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's Mist, Ref WL. 395 
Zwingli demanded..the purification of the council from the 
ungodly, 1861 Wricur £ss. Archzol. 11. xiv. 59 The 
invention of printing. contributed towards the final purifi- 
cation af the English language. 

Purificative (piite-rifikeitiv), 2. rare. [a. I. 
purificalif, -ive purilicatory (14th c.), f peertfier lo 
Puntry: see -1ve.]) = PURIFICATORY a. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) t. i. 3 b/2 The 
body is puryfyed and wasshyd by the nytree whyche is a 
spece of Salte penicaute x611 Cotcr., Purificatty, 
purificative, purifying. ‘ _ 

Purificator (pitirifikeitez), [Agent-n, in L. 
form, f. L. pirificare to purify: see-or. In sense 2 
identified with Puriricatory sé,: see -oR 3.] 

1, £ee?. A cloth used at communion for wiping 
the chalice and paten, and the fingers and lips of 
the celebrant. 

1853 Dace tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 29 The Subdeacon 
cleanses the chalice with the purificator. 1890 Ch. Tries 
5 Bae 844 The purificator, or napkin, used for cleansiag 
the chalice and paten after the ablutions ts laid on the chalice, 

2. One who purifies: = Punirisn 1; in quot, 
one who performs magical purifications. rare. 

1866 Ketton Ane. & Mod. Greece 1. u. vi. 414 The con 
jurers, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans. 

3. An apparatus for purifying gases or other sub- 


stances: = PURIFIER 3. rare. 

1898 H. R. Haweis in West. Gaz. 6 May 2/1 This 
admirable purificator receives all the vapours, gases, aud 
Be eae which escape from the first fire-chamber. 

urificatory (piiterifikeltori), sé. [ad. med. 
L. partficdtorium, subst. use of nent. of lale L. 
purificalorius: see next and -ory}.] = prec, 1. 

1670 Biount Glossogr, (ed. 3), Purificatory, the litle linen 
eloth with which the Priest wipes the Chalice. 1885 Cath. 
Diet. (ed. 3), Mundatory or Purificatory, a cloth of linen or 
bemp..used fur cleansing the chalice. ¥ 

Pu-rificatory, a. [ad. late L. Lidia 
adj. (¢375 in Ambrose) cleansing, f. ppl. stem of 
L. purificére to PuRiFy: sec -ory.] aving the 
quality of purifying ; tending to purification. 

1610 Hearev St. Aug. Citie of God xxi. xvi. 856 If he be 
washed in the fountaine of regeneration. .he is..freed from 
all paynes, eternall and purificatory. 1837 Wnewect Hist. 
Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 220 Ilis vertues are arranged as 
physical, moral, purificatory, theoretic, and theurgic. 188 

loniza-Wittiams in 19¢/ Cent. Mar, 531 For use in puri- 
ficatory ceremonies, 188a Westcotr in Dict. Chr. Biog. 
(1887) IV. 139/2 A vast scheme of purificatory chastisement. 

Purified (piterifoid), po/ a. [f. Puriry+ 
-ED],} Made pure; freed from admixture or 
defilement ; cleansed: see the verb. 

aisits Dunsar Poems Ixxxvis_q1 Hail, purifyet perle! 
1623 Wonroerne Marrow Fr, Tongue 325/2 This purifyed 
Gold is more estimed then the mineral]. 1836 Branoe Chem. 
495 The specific gravity of purified coal-gas is liable to much 
variation. 1875 cial Plato (ed. 2) V.27 That purified 
religion..of which he speaks. 

Purifier (piii«rifsije:). [f. as prec. + -ER J 

1. A person who purifies (in various senses); a 


cleanser; a refiner. 

1471 Riretey Comp. Alch. Pref. iin Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 121 O pitewouse puryfyer of Soules, 2612 Bisre 
Mal. iii, 3 He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of siluer, 
1775 Avaix Amer, Lud, 91 The predicted Shilo, who is tu be 
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their purifier, ae pronher, and high-priest. 1826 [Haram] 
in Edin, Rev. XUV, § note, One of the earliest purifiers of 
English style from pedantry. 1868 Staxtey MWestu, 40d. 
284 <\ddison the nobiest purifier of English literature, 

2. A thing that pnrifies (in various senses). 

3660-2 Jer. Tavtor Serm, Yas. ii. 24 Faith is a great 
purger and purifier of thesoul. 1793 Beupoes Lett. Darwin 
79 Oxygene air, which .. deserves to be considered as the 
true sweetner or purifier of the blood. 1893 in Barrows 
Parl, Relig. I. 914 [Zoroastrianism] considers the sun as 
the greatest purifier. 

3. An apparatus or contrivance for purifying ; 
spec. & An apparatus in which coal-gas is purified 
by passing it throngh or over lime or other sub- 
stance; a gas-pnrifer. b, A separator to remove 
bran scales and flour from grits or middlings. 

1834 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) X. 352/1 (Gas-light) A series of 

urifiers. 1836 Braxne Cheut. 495 The gaseous products 
lot coal]..are passed through or over hydrate of lime, or 
through a mixture of quicklime and water, in vessels called 
purifiers, by which the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gases are absorhed. 1856 in Orr's Circ. Sei., Pract. 
Chem. so4 The gas is..made to pass through a set of 
vessels..the purifiers. These cantain milk of lime, or lime 
that has been recently slaked. In the former case it is 
named a wet-linie purifier, and in the latter a dry. 1884 
Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/4 [In a flour-mill] the most impor- 
tant machines are the ‘ purifiers 

Puriform (piiierifpnn), a. Path. [f. L. pus, 
pir-, Pus+-(G)FoRM; ch I. periforme.J Uaving 
the form or character of pus; resembling pus. 

1797 Monthly Mag. WI. 153 Puriform effusion and 
exudation take place, 1822-34 Good"s Study Med. 1. 203 
Muco-gelatinous matter, which,.resembled thick milk ora 
puriform fluid. 1899 42/5utt's Syst. Med. VIII. 466 Vesica- 
tions.. whose contents may become sanguineous or puriform, 

Purify (piiiorifai),v. Also 4 -yfle, 4-7 -ifie, 
5 -efle, 5-6 -yfy(e; 6 fa. Atle. (Se.) purifit, 
-feit. [a. F. purifi-er (12th c.), ad. lale L. piri- 
ficire, { L, pur-ts pure: see -FY.] 

I. /ranus. To make pure, in various senses. 

1. To free from admixture of extraneous matter, 
esp. such as pollules or deteriorates; to rid of 
(material) defilement or taint; to cleanse. 

©1440 Promp, Vary. 417/t Puryfyyn, clensyn, or make 
clene, 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 54 The ayer purifyeth 
and_clenseth hym selfe for to receyne the Impressyons 
of influences of this god. xrg08 Kenneoir Flyting w. 
Dunbar 340, 1..dulcely drank of eloquence the fontayne, 
Quhen it was purifit with frost, and flowit cleir. 1555 Even 
Decades 327 Vo purifie or pourge it [the metall] fram drosse. 
1651 Hosses Levfath. i. xxxvili. 243 There used to be 
fires made..to purifie the aire. 1697 Davoen Virg. oor 
ay. 541 Th’ officious Nymphs, .. With Waters. . From earthly 
dregs his Body purific. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chent. 71 This 
sulphur may ce purified. .by washing it. 1837 Gorinc & 
Peitcuaro Wicrogr. 205 The mode of generating and 
purifying the oxygen gas, 2841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 
xxviil. 567 ‘The air required for purifying the blood is, of 
course, continually changed. 

b. £ce/. See quots. and cf. PurrvicaTion 1b. 
1858 Purcuas Direct. Anglic. 62 The Celebrant .. first 
purifies the corporal .. and then purifies the paten, 1876 
Scunamore Nod. /tuch, 806 In the Roman rite the Minister 
first ‘pours into the Chalice a little wine for the Priest to 
purify himself", 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) App. sv. Puri- 
fication, \nnocent III... laid it down that the priest should 
always use wine to purify the chalice, and drink it, unless he 
was going to say another Mass. 

2. To cleanse from moral or spiritual defilement ; 
to rid of base motive or feeliag; to free from faint 


of gnilt or sin. 

a1300 £. E, Psalter Vi] 8 pou shalt purifie me, and y shal 
be made why3zle vp suowe. ¢1340 Hampote Prose Vr. 14 
When_ pe wit ale be affeccyone es puryfiede and clensede 
fra all fleschely lustes. ¢1422 Hoccteve Learn to Die 
624 He shal be pourged cleene & purified, And disposid the 
glorie of gad to see. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 122 
By this gyfte of goosily scyence, the tonge of man or woman 
is purifyed & fyled. 3612 Bisty 1 John iii. 3 Euery man 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth himselfe, eucn as he is 
pure. 1729 Law Serious Co xxi. 420 Purifying bis heart all 
manner of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his life. 
187a Mortry Voltaire (1886) a Hack did much to. .purify 
the spiritual self-respect of mankind. 

3. To make ceremonially clean; to free from 
ceremonial uncleanness. Formerly sfec. of the 


churching of women (mostly in fass.). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 310 Pe quene Margerete 
with childe ban was sche,..be kyng.,went way, to se hir & 
hir barn, & with hir he soiorned, tille sho was purified. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L. 101 No man durste neyhe 
[to ‘Mount Sinai], hut he were purified and i-made all clene. 
¢1440 Promp. Paro. 75/2 Chyrchyn, or puryfyea, purtfico. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Be. Lone Prayer, Purif. Weomen, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her Crysome. 1671 
Mitton P. #.u 74 In the Consecrated stream..to wash off 
sin, and fit them so Purified to receive him pure. 1819 
Scorr fvanhoe xxxviii, The holy places [have been] purified 
from pollution by the blood of those infidels who defiled 
them. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh, (1873) 11. 1. iti, 138 
Their priests washed and purified the altars where the Latin 
priests had said mass, F 

4. Yo free from blemish or corruption (in 
ideal or general sense) ; to clear of foreign or alien 
elements, esp. of anything that coataminates or 


debases, 
1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIT 59 The kynge hauynge 


peace as well with foreyne princes,..as disburdened and | 


: purified of ull domesticall sedicion. 1665 Sprar Hist. 
Roy. Soc. t 40 He saw the French Tongue abundantly 
| purifi'd. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1. 373 The 


PURIRI. 


country communes determined (April, 1530) that these 
churches too should be purified. 1890 Spectator 27 Dec., 
The desire of the Russian Government 10 ‘ purify’ Poland 
of Germans. 

5. /aw, To make (a contract or obligation) 
‘ pure’ by freeing it from conditions; also, to fulfil 
(a condition) so as Lo render the obligation ‘ pure’: 
see PURE @. 2c. 

1590 SWINBURNE Testaments 133 If he die, then is the con- 
dition said to be purified or extant, and so thou art to bee 
admitted, otherwise not. «1624 — Sfousals (1686) 130 
Whether in this Case the conditional Contract be purified 
and made perfect Matrimony, is a Question, 1861 W, BELL 
Dict. Law Scot. s. v. Obligation, A conditional obligation, 
dependent on an event which may never happen, has no 
obligatory force until the condition be purified. 

G. ¢ransf. with the thing removed as obj.: To 
cleanse or clear away. rare. 

1399 Gower Zo Hen. /V, 349 Al his lepre it hath so 
piel 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) UT. 2 

le, who shineth in darkness, will.. purify your pollutions, 

ID. 7. zxtr. for ref. To become pure. 


1668 R, Strmre Hustandman's Calling ix. (1672) 237 
Water, if it stand, it putrifies: if it run, it purifies. 1800 
Med. Frni. U1. 580 He does not put it in water to purify. 
3805 Soutury Let. to C. WIV, iVynn in Life (1850) 1. 
347. Send them to new settlements, and Jet the old ones 
purify. 1852 Mansinc Gr, Farth i. 21 Of the intermediate 
state of departed souls, purifying for the kingdom of God. 

Purifying, vé/. sd. [f. prec. +-1ne}.] The 
action of the verb Puriry; cleansing, purification. 

1382 Wyc1ir Acts xxi. 26 The fulfilling of dayes of puri- 
fiyng. 1526 Tinvate Joke iil. 25 There a rose a question 
betwene Jhons disciples and the iewes a bout purifiynge. 
1581 Sioney Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 29 This purifing of wit,.. 
which .. we call learning. 1642 Marton Afol. Smect. xi, 
Those ceremonies, those purifyings and offrings at the Altar. 
1712 Pemeavx Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 105 Without a 
long purifying in the Furnace of Affliction. 1823 J. Bao- 
cock Dom. Amusemt, 25 Charcoal intended far purifying, 

attrib. 1834 Encycl, Brit, (ed, 7) X. 352/1 The last step of 
the purifying process to which coal-gas is submitted. 1889 
Daily News 11 Dec. 3/1 About 150 en were at work in 
one of the purifying sheds. 

Purifying, ///. a. 
That purihes; cleansing. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 19/1 We must, 
with puryfyinge medicamentes, purifye that. 1660 ‘I. 
Govce Chr. Direct. xxi. (1831) 137 A purifying disposition 
. detests sin..and strives against it. 1801 Soutuey 7halata 
xu. xxx, The sight Of Heaven may kindle in the penitent 
The strong and purifying fire of hope. 1834 Ancyel. Brit. 
(ed. 7) X. 352/1 (Gas-light) Fresh portions of the purifying 
material are supplied. 

|| Purim (piiiorim,||[pa@rzm). [Heb. owe pari-ne, 

1. of we pir, a foreign word (perh. Assyrian or 
Persian) explained in Esther iii. 7, ix. 24, as = 
leb. v2 gora? lot.] A Jewish festival observed 
on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar, in com- 
memoration of the defeat of Haman’s plot to 
massacre the Jews: sce Esther ix, 

There are also several special or local Purims, in imitation 
of the original feast. a . 

138a Wyciir Esther ix, 26 Fro that time these da3is be 
clepid Furim [1383 Phurym], that is, of lotis, forthi that fur, 
that is, lot, in toa pot was put. 1535 Coveroate did, 28 
They are the dayes of Purim, which are not to be ouer- 
slipte amonge the lewes. | 1676 Hate Contenipl. 1. 523 As 
if we might consign A Purim, or a Feast to ce ebrate Some 
Victory. x Daily News 17, Mar. 4 In a Jewish Lea: 
Year Adar 1s doubled and Purim falls in Adar the Second, 
which is the thirteenth month. a#évib. 1892 Zanawite 
Childr. Ghetto \. vii. 183, Linust goto the Purim ball with 
him and Leah, 

Purine (piierein). Phys. Chem. Also un- 
systematically purin. [ad. Ger. purin, according 
to the inventor, Limil Fischer, ‘ combined from the 
L. words pérum pure, and érzcem uric (acid)’. 
By the Chemical Society spelt purine, as a base: 
see -ineE5,}] A white crystalline basic substance 
C,H, N,, of very complicated structure, which when 
oxidized forms uric acid (C,H,N,O;), and of 
which adenine, caffeine, xanthine, etc., are also 
derivatives, and known as the purines or membcrs 


of the purine group. Also attrib. 

(The group C;N,H, was so named by Fischer in 1884 as 
the source of derivatives then prepared and named hy 
him, wethylpurin and trichlor-methylpurin; the substance 
itself was not isolated by him till 2898, 14 years after it had 
been named. See Serrchte d, deutsch. chen Gesellsch. 
XVII. 329 (1884), and XXXI1. 2564 (1898), : : 

1899 Fru, Chent, Soc. UXXVI. i 175 Purine,..is a 
readi a 


[f. as pree, + -InG?.] 


soluble, well crystallised substance, which forms 
salts both with acids and with bases, and as regards its 
character in general falls naturally in the series uric acid, 
xanthine, hypoxanthine, purine, goa Brit. Med. Frnl, 
No. 2163, 14 June 146: Under the term ‘purin® ail the 
substances that contain the nucleus CsN; may be included. 
Jbid., The Estimation of Purin Bodies in food-stuffs...By 
the use of purin-free foods they ascertained the average 
amount of urinary purin in various individuals, 
|| Purirvi (p#riri), [Native Maori name.) A 
New Zealand tree, Vitex Witoralis (N.O. Ver- 
benacew), which yields very hard and durable 
timber. So puriré tree. he 
3842 W. R. Waor Journ. N. Zealand 200 note, Puri, 
misnamed vitex Zittoralis, as it is not found near the sea- 
coast. 1886 NV. Zealand Herald 1 June 2/2 The land is.. 
finely sheltered by pretty clumps of puriri and other bush, 


PURISM. 


Purism (piiiriz’m). [ad F. purisme, f. pur 
Pune: sce -18M.] Scrnpulons or exaggerated oh- 
servance of, or insistence upon, purity or correct- 


ness, esp. in language or style. 

1804 Mitrorp /uguiry 392 Before we attempt to exercise 
on our language the spirit cf what the French used to call 
purism, 31821 Sporting Mag. VIII. 236 The purisin of 
modern times and your fastidious delicacy., would not allow 
me to give this story at full length. 1860 Marsu Lect. 
Lug, Laiug, xxvii. 598 The spirit of nationality and linguistic 
paris. .has..purged and renovated so many decayed and 
corrupted European languages. 1869 Miss Bkaopon Lady's 
Afile 247 The strictest pureism in the ethies of costume. 
1905 Atheneum 26 Aug. 269/2 The works and views of the 
writers on | French] grammar who upheld purism. 

b. with #2 An instance of this; a scrupulously 
or excessively pure expression or principle. 

1803 Edin, Rev, 1. 254 The glory of illuminating his 
countrymen in purisms. 1844 Blackw, May. LVI. 144 The 
purisms of political delinquency had little share. .in any 
remorse which Shah Soojah might ever feel. . 

Purist (pitirist). [ad F. purtste (1586, 
applied to the Puritans), f. pr Pure; or (sense 2) 
f. L. par-us PURE +-187.] 

1, One who aims at, affects, or insists on scrupn- 
lous or excessive purity, esp. in language or style; 
a stickler for purity or correctuess. 

1706 Puttuirs (ed. 6), Purist, one that affects to speak or 
write neatly and properly. [zggx Cuesterr, Le/e. (1792) 
Til, 185 English, in which you are certainly no puriste.) 
1758 Jortin Erasmus 1. 443 Some Italian Purists, who 
scrupled to make use of any word or phrase, which was not 
to be found in Cicero. 1820 Hazurtr Lect, Drant. Lit. 143 
The greatest purists (hypocrisy apart) are often free-livers. 
1837-9 HattaM Jifst. Lit, ge TI}. 143 The use of quota- 
tions in a different language, which some purists in French 
syle had in horror, 1842 A/urray’s Hand-bh. N. Ltaly 25/2 
The cortile is a fine example of..the architecture which 
purists term fmfure—columus encircled by bands, story 
above story. 1866 Fetton Ane. & Mfod. Greece I. u. ii. 275 
The Macedonians were not acknowledged as genuine Greeks 
by the purists of Sparta and Athens. 1870 Lowen Lett, 
to C. E. Norton 1g Oct. (1894) II. 74 As to words, Iam 
something of a purist, though I like best the word that best 
SS the thing. Loar 

. One who maintained that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek, 

1835 Moss Stuart. 1907 Exfositor Nov. 428 Inthe con- 
troversy of the Purists and Hebraists in the seventeenth 
century, ; a 

Hence Puyi‘stic, Puri‘stical adjs., characteristic 
of a purist; characterized by purism. 

@187a Matrice (Ogilvie Sx4%.), Bentham's puristical 
wisdom. ne Symonps Renalss. in ft., Reviv, Learn, (1899) 
IL. vii. 319 The imitation of the ancients grew more puristic 
and precise, 1880 Vern. Ler Stud. /taly t. 5 This national 
Italian drama, nnnoticed by the puristic eighteenth century. 
1882 Atheneum x15 Apr. 474/3 He complains..that the 
Persian language is flooded. .hy Arabic words and phrases $ 
and the whole oa is a practical illustration of his puristic 
theory. 1908 £dind, Rev, Apr. 460 Her puristical vanity, 

Puritan (piieritan), sd. and a [f. L. par-us 
pure, or Jarifdis Purit-y + -an. Perh. formed in 
French or mod.Lalin: cf. F. furi/ain (Ronsard 
1564), mod.L. piritaut (in Du Cange). The 
appellation appears to have been intended to sug- 
gest that of the Ka@apoi, Catharans, or Catharists, 
assumed by the Novatian heretics, and thus to 
convey an odious imputation.] 

A sé: 

1. Z/ist. A member of that party of English 
Protestants who regarded the reformation of the 
church under Elizabeth as incomplete, and called 
for its further ‘ purification’ from what they con- 
sidered to be unscriptural and corrupt forms and 
ceremonies retained from the unreformed church ; 
subsequently, often applied to any who separated 
from the established church on points of ritual, 
polily, or doctrine, held by them to be at variance 
with ‘pure’ New Testament principles. 

According to Stow (see quot. 15..) the name was (? origin 
ally) assumed by congregations of Anabaptists in Londons 
but this is probably an error, for otherwise it appears in 
early nse ee as a term of reproach nsed by opponents, 
and resented by those to whom it was applied: see quot. 
from Faller 1655. Its syplicgiion changed with time and 
the conrse of events. riginally, it was applied to those 
within the Church of England who demanded further 
reformation, especially in the direction of Preshyterianism ; 
afterwards, naturally, to the same party when they were 
separated from the Church, and became the anti-episcopal 
Presbyterians, Independents, or Baptists, and oe ueny 
to the typical ‘Roundheads ’ of the Commonwealth period, 
whose puritanism was sometimes little more than Ee itical. 
In later times, the term has become historical, without any 
opprobrious connotation, and has even, from its association 
with purity and pure, come to be treated, by those who in 
opinion agree more or less with the early Puritans, as a 
name of honour. 

Its.. Stow in Three 15th C. Chron. (Camden) 143 About 
that tyme [1567] were many congregations of the Ana- 
baptysts in London, who cawlyd themselvs Puritans or 
Unspottyd Lambs of the Lord.] ‘1572 J. Jones Bathes of 
Sath wm, 24 Puritanes are they named, pure I wold they 
wer. f6id. (see Precistan). 1572 [Fiero Wucox] ddmo- 
nition to Parit. Pref. A 1b, They lincke in togither & 
slannderonsly charge pore men..with greenous faults, call. 
ing them Puritanes, worse than the Donatistes. 1574 
Wuitcirr Answ, fo Admonition 18 This name Puritane 
is very aptely ginen to these men, not bicause they be pure 
ho more than were the Heretikes called Ca/Aaré, but bicuuse 


1621 


they think them sclues to he nexndiores ceteris, more pure 
than others, as Catharf did, and seperate them selues from 
all other Churches and congregations as spotted and defyted. 
1573 I. Cartwaicnt Xeply to Whitgife 13 Hf you meane, 
that chose are Puritanes or Catharans, which do set forth 
a trne and perfect pate or platforme of reforming the 
church, then the marke of thys heresie reacheth vato those, 
which made the booke of common prayer. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter.ok, (Camd.) 2g Alleging..that T had greatly com- 
mendid thos whitch men eall pra:cisions and puritanes. 1589 
ffay, any Worke for Cooper 25 The Ministers maintenance 
hy tithe no Puritan denieth to be unlawful. For Martin.., you 
must understand, doth account no Brownist to bea Puritan, 
1589 Nasne /asguil's Ket. Wk» (Grosart) 1. g4, T knowe 
they are commonly called Puritans, and not amisse. «They 
take thenwselnes to be pure, when they are filthy in Gods 
sight. 1601 Suars. Ad/'s 11 ¢l2 1, iii. 98 Though honestic he 
no Puritan, yet it will doe no hurt, it will weare the Surplis 
of humilitie over the blacke-Gowne of a higge heart. 1611 
— Wint, Tow iti. 46 The shearers (three-man song-nien, 
all, and very good ones)..but one Puritan Amongst them, 
and he sings Psalmes to horne-pipes. 1618 Avon's Dee/. 
conc. Sports 6 (republ. 1633 10) Our pleasnre likewise 
is, That the Bishop of that Diocesse take the like straight 
order with all the Puritansand Precisians .. either constraint 
ing them to conforme themselues, or tu leave the Countrey. 
ai6zg J. Romixson in Drysdale //ist. Preshyt. in Ene. 
(1889) 5 ote, The Papists lant the euling power of Christ 
in the Pope; the Protestants in the Bishops ; the Puritans 
in the Presbytery; we [Independents] in the b dy of 
the Congregation of the multitude called the Church. 
1641 Micton Xeform, Ch, Disc.t. 16 Allthose that found fault 
with the Decrees of the Convocatiun. strait were. . branded 
with the Name of Puritans, 31655 Futter Ch. fist. 1x. i, 
§65 The English Bishops,.began..urging the Clergy..to 
subscribe to the Liturgie, Ceremonies, and Discipline of the 
Church, and such as refused. .were branded with the odious 
name of Puritanes, a name which in this notion first Lega 
in this year [1564]. @tgrg Beexnt Ozone Time 1. (1724) 17 
The Puritans, .put on external appearances of great strict. 
ness and gravity. They took more pains in their parishes 
than those who adhered tu the bishops. 1732-8 Neat 
(title) The History of the Puritans or Protestant Non-Con- 
formists, @ 1779 Warburton Alliance etic. Ch, & SA. it, 
Those prudent and honest men..gave it as their deliberate 
judgment, ‘That the Puritans ought tu conform, rather than 
make a schism: and that the charch nen ought to indulge 
the others'scruples, rather than hazard one’, 1825 MACAULAY 
Fss., Milton (1887) 23 The Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced. 
1830 Co.egipce Yalde-t, 10 June, Is it not..an historical 
error to call the Puritans dissenters? Before St. Bartholo- 
mew's day they were essentially a part of the Church. 
1845 James A. Neil ii, Wis master was a rigid man, a 
Puritan of the most severe cast. 189. Ii, Rye Light f. 
Old Tines (903) 339 This saintly old Puritan [Baxter]. 
1903 F, W. Mairtanp in Camd, Afod. Hist. VW. xvi. 590 
Those who strove for a worship purified from all taint of 

opery (and who therefore were known as ‘ Puritans’) 
scrupled’ the cap and gown..,and ‘scrupled ’ the surplice. 

b. ¢ransf. A member of any religious sect or 

party that advocatcs or aspires to special purity of 
doctrine or practice. (Cf. CaTuaray, CATHARIST.) 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccd, (ist. vu xlili. (1663) 116 Novatus 
--became himself the author and ringleader of his own 
hereticall sect, to wit, of such as through their swelling 
pride do call themselves Puritans. 1613 Purcuas 2 
grimage i. viii, (9614) 378 The Persians are a kinde of 
Catharists or Puritans in their impure Muhainmedrie. 1637 
Guesrie Eng. Pop. Cerent, tt. ¥. 24 The old Waldenses.. 
were also named by their adversaries, Cathares or Puritanes. 
1655 Futter C&. fist. 1x. i. § 67 We need not speak of the 
ancient Cathari or Primitive Puritans. 1709 J. Jouxson 
Clergynt. Vade M. 1, 48 By the Puritans we are to under- 
stand the Novatians, who would not commune with the 
Catholic church under pretence that her communion was 
polluted. 187: Sir W. W. Hunter Jad. Musalimans 58 The 
Wahabis form..an advanced division of the Sunnis—the 
Puritans of Islam, tan 

ce. A member of any (non-religious) party or 

school who practises or advocates strict or extreme 
adherence to its principles ; a purist. ; 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 May 1/1 Fhe Crofters Holdings 
Bill has been received..very quietly by the Puritans of 
‘economic principle’. : 

2. Applied, chiefly in reproach or ridicnle, to onc 
who is, affects lo be, or is accounted extremely 


strict, precise, or scrupulous in religion or morals. 
The early Puritans were in many cases characterized by 
the prominence which they attached to personal religion, 
and by strictness and gravity of behaviour, with plainnéss 
of dress and manners; hence it was easy to look npon a 
‘puritan’ as one who ene a Rs peretaudatd of personal 
religion and morality than was usual. 
ont GareNE Repittadt Wks, (Grosart) XII. 176 When 
1 had disconered that I sorrowed for my wickednesse. .they 
fell vpon me in teasting manner, calling me Puritane and 
Presizian, 1611 Ricut /onest. Age (Percy Soc.) 55 He that 
hath not for every word an oath..they say hee is a puritan, 
a precise foole, not fitte toholdagentleman company. 1655 
Furter Ch. Hist. 1x. i. § 67 (an. 1564) Puritan here was 
taken for the Opposers of the Hierarchie and Church- 
Service, as resenting of Superstition, But prophave mouths 
uickly improved this Nick-name, therewith on every occa- 
sion to abuse pious people, 1696 M. Sytvester Life & 
Limes Baxter 32, When they had been called ath that 
name awhile, the vicious Multitude of the peas called all 
Puritans that were strict and serious in a Holy Life, were 
they ever so conformable! 1798 Cuartottr Saitu Vag. 
Philos. W11. 26 Brought up among the strait-laced. .puritans 
of the United States. a 
B. aaj. a. Of, pertaining Lo, or characteristic 
of the Puritans; strict and scrupulous in religious 
observances. b. Thatisa Puritan, (In quot. 1607 
satirically used as = hypocritical, dissembling,) _ 
1589 Marprel. Tr., Epit. Aij, The Puritans are angrie 
with me, I meane the puritane preachers. 1607 ‘Lournsur 


{ 


\ 


PURITANISM. 


fev. Trag.u.ii, Mil after him And. .seeme to beare a part In 
all his ills, hut with a Puritane heart. 1617 Morvson /¢/n, 
i. 30 Ifa man would seeme qs I may say)a Puritan Papist, 
«there iy danger to fall into the suspition of an Hypocrite, 
1638 Lato Diary 29 Apr., There's a great concurrence be. 
tween them [in Scotland] and the Puritan party in England. 
1652 Saxonason Cases of Conse. (1678) 192 ‘Fo discover the 
weakness of the Puritan principles and tenents, 1806 in 
J. ‘Thacher /ist. Péymouth (1832) 232 This is the 186th 
anniversary of the first landing of our puritan fathers. 1832 
Mid, 324 The venerable pastor of the pilgrims, and his 
puritan associates, 1840 Dict 
was no less frugal in his rep 
1857 C. Kincstry Let. in Life (1879) FL. sz, 1 ain full of old 
Puritan blood. 1858 Loxer. A/. Standish it 40 Singing 
the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem. 

Ilence Pu‘ritaness ‘Honce-we.), a female puri- 
lan; + Puritanian (-e-an) a. = PURITANICAL; 
Tresbyterian; Pwritanlyavz.,ina puritan manner, 
towards Puritanism; + Purita:no-pa'pist wonce- 
qwd., a strict or anstere papist, esp. a Jeouit. 

1897 Daily Tel. 4 June oft If our fair *Puritanesses press 
us much further. 


8 Barn, Kdge xxvii, He 
han in his Puritan attire. 


1607 Dikker & Wexstra Northiw, Hoe t. i, Wis wines 
puritanicall coynesse, 1624 in Rymer Madera XVIL, 
616 Seditious Puritanical bovks and pamphlets, scandalous 
to our person or state, such as have been lately vented by 
some Vuritanical spirits. ¢ 1683 Burnet Orig. Mem 1 
(xgo2) 71 The duke (of Vork] complained of this {insertion 
in the Bk. of Coum. Prayer] much to me as a puritanical 
thing. 1687 A. Lovett tr. FAevenot's Trav.1.ejb, That 
Sect..was in Mahometanism the most Puritanical of all the 
Sects of the East. 712 Aporsox Sfeet. No. 458 > 6 Every 
Appearance of Devotion was looked upon as Puritannieai. 
1878 T. Cuvier Pointed Papers 162, | do uot want to be 
thought queer or puritanical. nek hee Sternen //ours in 
Library V1. 84 That Fielding in his hatred for humbug 
should have condemned purity as puritanical, is clearly 
lamentable. 1882-3 sheds Eneycl. Relig, Knowl. 430/2 
Pastor of a puritanical Calvinistic Congregation in. Boston, 

llence Puritanically adv., in a puritanical 


way ; after the manner of the Puritans. 

3607 Dexker & Wenster Northw. Hoe ut. 1).’s Wks. 1873 
II]. 41 Shee would do it so Pte so secretly I 
meane, that uo body should heare of it, 1706 Iearne 
Collect. g Apr.(O.HLS.) 1. 221 [He] wasa little Puritannically 
inclin'd. 1847 Lytton Lueretia ut. xvii, The forehead, over 
which that stiff, harsh hair was so puritanically parted. 

Puritanism (pijietitiniz’m). [f. Purtray + 
-1sM.] i 

1, ‘The Puritan system ; the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Puritans; Puritan opinion or practice. 

1573 G. Maavey Letler6k, (Camden) 30 Let M. Phisician 
. Shew..that ever Ihave maintainid ani od point of puritan. 
ism, or pracisionism, 1601 ? Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 
220 Leane praying for dead. "Tis no good Caluianisne, 
Puritanisme. 1624 Laup Diary 23 Dec., The same day I 
delivered my L. a little tract about Doctrinal Puritanism. 
1661 Pepys Diary 7 Sept., ‘ Bartholomew Fayre’, with the 
puppet-showe,.. which had not heen [acted] these forty 
years (it being so satyricall against Puritanism). | 31736 
Wiesveron AdWiance Ch. & St. Ww. iii, At one season it [the 
ry, at another from Puritanism. 

1g00 Monrey O. Cromwell y. v. 409 Militant Puritanism 

was often only half-Christian. 1908 P, ‘T. Forsyti in 

Contemp, Rev, Feb, 159 Puritanism is the mother church of 
Nester democracy. 

b. ¢ransf. (Cf. Puritan A. 1b, c.) 

1581 J. Beth /faddon’s Answ, Osor. 132, | could wishe.. 
that we all could direct the conrse of our lyfe..accordyng 
to this Puritanisme of Osorius. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Ari iit. 
73 This Puritanism in the worship of beauty, though some- 
times weak, is always honourable and amiable. . 

2. Excessive (or affected) strictness or preciseness 
like that ohserved by or attributed to the Puritans ; 


puritanical behaviour or principles; precisianism, 

1g92 Nasne P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. too Vader 
hypocrisie [I comprehend] al Machianilisme, puritanisme, 
& outward gloasing with a mans enemic. 1633 Payxne 
flistriom, 1, ti. 25 Comttioas Christians, who make their 
will and lusts their law, may deeme it Puritanisme, or brand 
it for ouerstrict precisenesse. 1831 Blackw. Afag. XX1X. 
9772 Scruples which grow out of excessive puritanism in style. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1.175 That moderate 
austerity... which may, without puritanism, be recommended. 


danger]imight arise from Po 


PURITANIZE, 


Puritanize (piiieritinaiz), v. [as prec. + -1zz.] 

L. intr. (with 2/). To act the puritan; to practise, 
conform to, or affect puritanism. 

1625 Be. Mounracu Afé. Czsar 270 He fuine would 
puritanize it. . . er 

2. ¢vazs, To make puritan, imbue with puritanism. 

2648 Persecutio Undecima 13 So generally peevish and 
puritanized were the people, 1838 Hatta Zit. Eur. 11. 
1. 55 “ole, Leicester succeeded in puritanizing, as Wood 
thought, the University, 1853 Miss Yonce Hefr of Redcly fe 
iii, He has been puritanized till he is good for nothing. 

Hence Puritani:zed, Puritani:zing Af/. ad/s. ; 
also Pu'ritani:zer, one who puritanizes. 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI1. 99 St. Paul's was a 
puritanized prosaic imitation of St, Peter's, 1847 Dre 
Witnerrorcr Let. in Ashwell Li/¢ (1879) 1. x. 408, 1 cannot 
effectually guard the purity of the faith..from dishonesty 
of subscription on the side of Romanizers, if ] wink at a like 
sin on the side of Puritanizers. 1857 Bauenx Powerit Chr. 
without Judaisut 173 The continued struggle between the 
Puritanising and the Catholicising extremes of the Refor- 
mation, 1882 }. 1. Buenr Aef% Ch. Eng. 1. 162 Cranmer 
and the Puritanizing party. 

Puritanly, ete. : see after Puriray. 

+Puritant. Ofs.rvare. Alteration of Puritan, 
after Protestant, 

1604 Hitron Popish Rinte Wks. F553 Many sundry sects 
«The Cafuinist, the Protestant, The Zwinglian, the Puri- 
tant, 1607 ‘I. Srarke Brotherly Persuasion 81 To burie 
and extinguish for ever the odious name of Puritants, 

Purity (piieriti). Forms: 3-6 purete, 4-5 
purte, 4-6 puryte, 6 purite, purety, 6-7 puritie, 
6- purity. [ME. parte (rare), a. OF. purte 
(rath cin Hatz.-Darm.); but usually, from the 
beginning of 13th c. in the later F. form purete, 
mod.I, pureté, and at length more fully conformed, 
as purile, -1lie, -ity, to L. pitrihis, -ladem (f. piir-us 
Pcre: see -Iry). Ci. Pr. purtat, -elat, -ttal, It. 
purita, Sp. puridad.] The quality or condition of 
being pure, in various senses. 

I. in physical sense: The state of being unmixed ; 
ficedomn from admixture of any foreign substance or 
matter; absence of any other ingredient; ¢s/. 
frecdom from matter that contaminates, defiles, 
corrupts, or debases; physical cleanness. 

1g26 Piler, Perfi (W. de W. 1531) 228 This corruptible 
hody shall he indued with purite & incorupcyon. 1550 
Acts Privy Counc. (1890) IL. 430 French ecrownes..of the 
goodnes, purety, and waight, as they be currauatin Fraunce. 
r6rr Suaks. Wind 7.1. ii. 327 'To..Sully the puritie and 
whitenesse of my Sheetes, 1727-46 Tomson Susmer 1267 
This [bathing] is the pnrest exercise of health... Even froin 
the hody's oe the mind Receives a secret sympathetic 
aid, 18342 G, R. Porter Porcelain & Gd. 164 To insure the 
absolute purity of the ingredients, 1860 Tyspactt Géac. 4 
xx, 138 Snow of perfect purity. 

b. quasi-conzcr. Pure substance or part. 

1460-70 Bh. Ouintessence 5 Pe purete of be quinte essencie 
achal he suhlymed abouc, & pe groste schal abide hynebe, 
¢1720 Prion and Uy Callinachus 147 The nymphs.. 
from little urns Pour streams select, and purity of waters. 

2. In non-physical or general sense: The state 
of being unmixed; freedom from any foreign or 
extraneous element, esp. froin such as corrupt or 
debase; unalloyed or unadulterated condition; 
faultlessness, correctness, 

196: tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm,i. Ciiij, To abolish al super- 
stitions, y* the true religion mai be set in her own puritie & 
holines. 1563 Nowetr in Lett, Lit, Afen (Camden) 21 The 
purity of the Latine tongue. 1661 Evetyn Diary 30 Nov., 
He shew'd that the Church of England was for purity of 
doctrine..the most perfect under Heaven. 1700 Drvurx 
Fables Pref., in £ss. (ed. Ker) 11. 254 From Chaucer the 
purity of the English tongue began, 1704 Norris ideal 
World i, iii, 182 The metaphysical purity .. of thought fs 
the tmmateriallty: -Of its object. 1842 Expuinstone 7/ 4st. 
fad. \. Wi. 35 The daughters of snch connections, if they 
goon marrying Bramins for seven generations, restore their 
progeay to the original purity of the sacerdotal class. 1875 
Faeeman Vertice (1881) 257 Vhe slight touch of Renatssance 
in some of the capitals..in no sort takes away from the 
Sui la ae) of the style. y 

3. Of persons, their faculties, actions, attributes, 
etc.: Freedom from moral corruption, from cere- 
monial or sexual uncleauness, or pollution; stain- 
less condition or character; innocence, chastity, 
ceremonial cleanness. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

@taag Ancr. R. 4 All muwen & owen holden one riwle 
onont purete of heorte. 1340 Alyend. 202 Pis chastete, pis 
clenaesse, bis purte acseb et me loki be herte uram ctiele 
poztes. 1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilger. 22985 Whaanne it is 
songe off good entente, In cleanesse and in purete. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de W, 1531) 245 b, Whan we be gyuen..to 
clennesse of vertue & purite of lyfe. 1598 Suaks. Merry WV. 
u1. ji. 258, I conld driue her then from the ward of her purity, 
her reputation, her marriage-vow. 1611 Binte rt Zi. Vv. 2 
Tatreate. - The elder women as mothers, the yonger as sisters 
with all puritie. 1634 Mitton Comus 427 No savage fierce 
-- Will dare to soy! her Virgin purit . #1661 Hotyoav(J.), 
Is it the purity of a linen vesture, which some so fear would 
defile the purity of the priest? r7ag Law Serious Cadl vii. 
10) Every thing about her resembles the pariy of her son). 
1816 Byaon Stege Cor. xxi, “Tis said the lion will turn and 
flee From a maid in the pride of her purity. 1827 Heser 
flymu' Holy, holy, holy’ iii, Perfect in power, in love, and 
purity. _rg0g W. Sanoay Crit, 4th Gosp. Iv. 120 The strictest 
ritualistic purity was required of those who took part in 
the feast. . : 

b. qnasi-concr. An embodiment of purity; a 


stainless being. sonce-use. 


1622 


PURL, 


| oz Marston Ant. § Jel.1. Wks. 1856 1.14 She comes; , by making some of the threads of the weft protrude beyond 


creations puritie, admir'd, Ador'd amazing raritic. 

Purkinjean (pzski-ndgéin), a. Anat. and 
fhys. Also erron. -gian. [f. Purkinje, name of a 
Bohemian physiologist (1787-1869) +-an.] Per- 
taining to or named after Purkinje: applied to 
various anatomical structures, etc., as the Prrhin- 
jean capsules in \he cement of a tooth (see quot. 
1854); Purkinjean vesicle, the nuclens of the 
ovum, discovered by Purkinje in 1825, also called 
germinal vesicle or Purkinje’s vesicle, 

So Purkinge's cedés, large branching cells in the cortex of 
the brains Purdinze's fires, certain fibres in the ventricles 
of the heart, esp. in the foetus; Purhiuje's figures, visual 
figures produced hy the shadows of the retinal leodorcesle 
east by light (e, g. from a candle) entering the eye laterally. 

1835-6 fodd’s Cyc, Anat, 1.785/1 During the last stage 
of its continuance in the ovary the vesicle of Purkiuje dis- 
appears, 1836-9 /é//. 11. 452/1 The Purkinjean or germinal 
vesicle, 1854 OWEN Shed. y Veeth in Orr's Circ. Scé., Org. 
Vat. L2g2(Elephant's grinders) The cells. become confluent 
«their primitive distinetaess being indicated only by their 
persistent granular auclei, which now form the radiated 
Purkingian capsules. 1869 Huxiey Pays. ix. (ed. 3) 248 If 
you go intoa dark room with a single. candle, and. .allow 
the light to fall very obliquely iato the eye, one of what are 
called Purkinje’s figures is seen. This is a vision of a 
series of diverging, branched, red lines on a dark field. 1890 
Micunes Vat. Med. Pict, Purkinje’s cells.. Purkinje's 
fibres... Purkinje’s fgures..Purkinje’s vesicle. 

Purl \ pl), 53.1 Forms: 6 pyri(e, 6-9 purle, 
7- purl (9, 27 senses 2, 5, also pearl: see PEARL 
56,4), [In sense 1, app. orig. pyrv(e, f. pyri(e, Prnb 
v. to twist (‘I pyrle wyer of golde or syluer’ 
Palsgr.). As to the other senses sce Note below.] 

I. 1. Thread or cord made of twisted gold or 
silver wire, used for bordering and embroidering. 
Pearl purl: see quot. 1882, Silk purl: see quot. 
18gg. 

1535 Aep. Dk. Kutland's Papers (Hist. MSS. Comni) 
VW. 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sleves for the 
Quene with handes of pyrles of golde, besides workinge the 
same ly my Lady. @ 1586 Sioxey (Weoster), A triumphant 
chariot made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 
pearl. 1600 in Nichols Progr. Q. Féisz. (1823) 111, s02 One 
Frenche gowne of blacke vellat, with an edge of purle, and 

ipes ofgold. 1622 Corcr., Canetille, (Gold, or siluer) Purle. 

Cf. mod. F. canxetidée, rihbon-wire, gold or silver thread, 
‘petite lame trés-fine d'or on d'argent tortillé’ Littré.] 2621 
ia Elsing Debates f/o. Lords App. (1870) 141 They granted 
I should make purle upon condicion to be bound in 100" to 
give up an accompt of every parcell of gould and silver 
purle I should sell..s that through feare I was forced to 
condeseend to seale the bond for not making any gold thread 
for this 2yeares. 1797 Bayer's Pr. Dict., Cannetille,..purl 
or purfled gold or silver embroidery. 1882 Cautreteup & 
Sawarp Dict. Veedlew., Peard-purd is a gold cord of twisted 
wire, resembling a small row of beads strung closely to- 
gether. Used for the edging of Bullion Embroidery. 1899 
W.G.P. Towssenp Emibroitery v. 82 (Gold Threads, etc.) 
Hudlion.—The largest size of ‘purl’... /ur/ may he cither 
in gold or silver. It is made in a series of continuous rings 
rather like a corkscrew. /é¢d. vi 106 Purl is made of the 
finest gold wire twisted to forma round tube. /dfd., Sith 
furtlina varicty of colours is made (over wire)... It is worked 
in the same way as the gold. 1g00 Day & Buckie Aré 
Veeddework xxix, (1901) 245 Flat gold wire is known by the 
name of‘ plate‘, and various twisted threads by the name 
of ‘purl’. [See esp. the two works last quoted here.] 

attrib, 1620 in Vaworth Househ, Bhs, Surtees) 145 Two 
ounseis of gould and silver purle for making a perle drissin: 
for Mrs. Marie. 1899 W. G. P. Townseno Embroidery vi. 
108 Horse-tail silk for purl embroidery should be well 
waxed, 

2. Each of the minute loops or twists with a row 
of which the edges of lace, braid, ribbon, and the 
like, are omamented (in Fr. picot); hence, collec- 
tively, a series or chain of such loops. In the 
machine-made lace trade, a twisted loop on the 
edge of a piece of lace, net, or braid; also, a 
similar twisted loop in the fabric (not on the edge) 
of lace. fence laces and braids characterized by 
such loops are known as purl laces, purl braids, 
and elliptically as ‘purls’, (Cf& also PEARL 50,4) 

1611 Corcr., Canetille, (Gold, or siluer) Purle; also, a 
small purle of_ needle-worke; or, a small edging (bone) 
lace. /8éd., Canetitlé, set, wrought, or inciched, with 
purle; also, edged with a sinall (needleworke) purle, or 

one lace, 1688 Miece Fr, Dict. ut, Purl, engrélure petite 
bande @ jour au bout dela dentelle, 1706 Pairuirs (ed. 6), 
Purl, a kind of edging for Bone-lace. a@ 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Pure, a narrow list, border, fringe, or 
edging. 1865 Patent Specif. No. 801 These extra warp 
threads thereby become warp weft threads, and they also 
form the purls,..Intermediate welt threads..are caused to 
twist with the warp welt threads to produce combined 
twisted purl. ‘To which the warp lacing threads attach the 
purls formed by the warp weft threads, 1867 W. FELKIN 
Machine.Wrought Hosiery 393 [A machine] producing, if 
wished, pearls either on one or both sides of the weaving 
edges, 1882 Cavcreno & Sawaro Dict, Needlework 386/2 
The loops that decorate the edges of Pillow Lace are called 
Pearls or Purls, and are made to any parts of the desi 
that are disconnected in any way from the main body of the 
work, 1886 Daily News 13 Oct. 2/6 Market Repts...Busi- 
ness ia Honiton braids and purls is far from being in a satis- 
factory condition, ae Patent Specif. No. 9483 A ‘eurl 
purl” 1s produced by the ordinary ‘lap and press “ process. 

attrib, 188a Capireiwn & Sawarn Dict. Needlework, 

| Peartl-edge, otherwise written Purl-edge., A narrow kind of 
thread edging made to be sewn upon lace as a finish to the 

| edge} or projecting loops of silk at the sides of ribbons formed 


the selvedge. 

II. +3. ‘The pleat or fold of a ruff or band’ 
(Fairholt), as worn about 1600; a frill. Ods. 

3593 Nasue Christ's 7. 72 Your pinches, your puriles, 
your floury iaggings. 1899 Bi. Jonson Eu. Afan out of Hunt. 
Iv. iv, It graz'd on my shoulder, takes me away sixe purles of 
an Italian cut-worke hand ] wore. 1604 M100LEToN Father 
Hubburds T. in Bullen O. Pi VUL. ox Maay puffs and 
purls lay in a miserable case for want of stiffening. 1631 ‘I’. 

owELtL Yom All Trades (1876) 173 For working in curious 
Italian purles, or French horders, it is not worth the while. 
1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatad Dowry u. ii, My lord, one 
of the purls of your band is, without all discipline, fallen out 
of his rank, 1663 Davenant Siege of Xhodes 1. Wks. (1672) 
9 Our Powders and our Purls Are now ont of fashion. 

4. transf. a. A minute ‘frilling’ on the edge of 
a petal or leaf. b. A frill of feathers on the breast 
of some fancy varietics of pigeon. 

1626 Bacon Sylzt § 590 The jagging of pinks and gilly- 
flowers [is] like the inequality of oak leaves or vine leaves, 
--but they seldom or never have any small purls. 1765 
Treat. Dont. Pigeons 126 The feathers on the breast open, 
and reflect both ways, expanding itself something like a 
rose, which is called the purle by some, and by others the 
frill. /6id. 127 The feathers on the breast (like that of the 
owl) open, and reflect hoth ways, standing out almost like 
a fringe, or the frill of a shirt; and the Bird is valued in 
proportion to the goodness of the frill or purle. 

TII. 5, Anitting. (Often pear/.) An inversion 
of the stitches, prodticing a ribbed appearance of 
the surface. (See Pur, v1 4.) Chiefly in Comé., 
as purl-knitling, purl-stitch. 

Purledge, an edge made hy ‘taking off’ the end stitches 
purl-wise; 1. ¢. by turning the wires as ia purlstitch. 

1825 Jamison, Vearé, the seam-stitch in a kaitted stocking. 
Ta cast up a pearl, to cast up a stitch on the right side in 
place of the wrong 5 Piri, ‘Peviotdfale}. fbid., Puri, the 
seamotitch in a knitted stocking, £¢¢r. For. 1885 Missrs 
Iaterzcke & Rooren Needlew. §& Knitting ut. 99 In purl 
knitting the needle is put through the upper part of the 
stitch towards the lower... Purl kaitting is also called 
seamed knitting, Adééed knitting is when plain and purl 
knitting is worked alternately. /éfa., Let thee knit alter. 
nately 2 stitches plain and 2 purl. /érd., The purl stitches. 


{Nofe. The varions senses above have been treated together 
rather for convenience, as all relating to the decoration of 
apparel, than from any certainty that they are all uses of 
the sane word. ‘The derivation of sense 1 seeins clear. 
‘That sense 2 had the same origin is posible al (he twist 
given to the minute loops was the characteristic. Or it 
may be that, as the purl ene of lace, etc, had a similar 
ornamental use to that of gold and silver purl, the name 
was extended from the one to the other; the possibility of 
this appears to be shown by Cotgrave's inclusion of both as 
incanings of F. canedidte, in quot. 1611. The connexion of 
branches H]. and 111. is much more difficult to explain, and 
their inclusioa must be considered as merely provisional ; 
the latter may very well he a distinct word,aud perhaps better 
spelt (as it often is) fear?. Minsheu in his Ducfor sug- 
gested that purle was the same word as Purge, but this 
is historically as well as phonetically unlikely.] 

Purl (pétl), 54.2 Forms: 6-7 pirle, purle, 
7 perle, 7- purl, Sec also Privisé.2 [In earlicst 
form pirdée, mod. dial. Zrz/7; possibly connected 
with Pint zw, to whirl, twist; but certainly akin to 
Pur v.“, and the Norse vb. there mentioned.] 

+1. A small rill in which the particles of water 


are in a whirl of agitation. Ods. 

a, a1ssz LeLann (fir. (1744-5) UI. 79 Ther is a litle pirle 
of water. /éfd., Thorowgh this wood rennith a pirle of 
water cumming ont of an hil therby. 1584 1. Aiding Rec. 
(1894) 231 They came nere a little becke or pirle of water 
called Slabecke. 1620 Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 666 
Receiving sundry pirles to it and many a running rill. 

8. 21624 Bre. M. Smirn Seren. (1632) 137 If the water at 
the well-bead be corrupted, the stréame, or perle runniag 
from the same, will not be wholesome. : 

y. 1596 Daayton A/ortiner. Q, Whose streame.. Which 
on the sparkling grauell runas in purtes, As though the waues 
had been ofsiluer curles, 1650 Jer. TavLor Funeral Sern. 
C'tess of Carbery 2 Watered with the purtes flowing from the 
fountain of life, 165: — Servs. for Year xvi. 204 So have 
I seen the little purles of a spring sweat thorow the bottom 
of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn paveiment. 


2. The action or sound of purling as a rill. 

16so H. VauGHAN Silew Scint., /dle Verse, The Purles of 
youthful blood, 180 J. Struturrs Poet, Wks. 11. 251 How 
franght with life the gentle purl is Of her sweet breath. 
1876 IT. Hanoy E/kelberta (1890) 180 The pleasant lake, the 
purl of the weir, the rudimentary lawns, shrubberies, and 
avenue, had changed their character quite. 1886 — A/ayor 
of Casterbr, xxxvili, The purl of waters through the weirs, 

Purl (pail), 54.3 ? Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
purle, [Origin unascertained (?related to prec.).] 
a. Formerly, A liquor made by infusing worm- 
wood or other bitter herbs in ale or beer. Purl. 
royal, a similar infusion of wormwood in wine. 
b. Later, A mixture of hot beer with gin (also 
called dog’s nose), sometimes also with ginger and 
sugar: in repute as a morning draught. 4 

1659-6o Pepys Diary 19 Feb, To Mr. Harper's to drink 
a draft of Purle. 1707 Montimer AHusé. (1721) 11. 341 As 
grateful to tbe Stomach as the best Purl-Royal, or Worm- 
wood Wine. 1714 Apotson Spect. No. 317 Friday.. Twelve 
a-Clock.. . Drank a Glass of Purl to recover Are @ 1764 
Lioyo Fam, £pist.,O Purtt all hail... Mum, Porter, Stingo, 
Mild and Stale. 1833 Maravat P. Sémpée x, The landlady 
inade us some purl. 1865 Dickens Afué. Fr. 1. vi, For, it 
would seem that Purl must always be taken early. 1903 
Licensed Traders Dict., Puri, hot beer with a glass of gin 
in it, re-christened ‘dog nose’ in later day's. 


PURL. 


e. Comb.: purl-house, a public house at which 
purl is sold and drunk (so purl-boat); purl- 
man, a man who sells purl. 

1801 Sporting Mag. XIX. 126 The § Jolly Gardeners’ was 
stuck up at a Purl-house. 18s Maynew Lond. Labour 
II. 93/z The river beer-sellers, or purl-men, as they are 
more commonly called. rgoz A. Morrison /fole in Hall 
o The men were purlmen. .selling liquor—hot beer chiefly, 
in the cold mornings—to the men on the colliers, fds. 102 
The purl-boat swung round and shot off. ; 

Purl, 54.4 slang. or collog. [Goes with Pru 
v., sense 3, of which (notwithstanding the want 
of earlier instances of the verb) it is prob. the 
derivative sb. naming the act.] An act of whirling, 
hurling, or pitching head-over-heels or head-fore- 
most; a header or cropper in the hunting-field ; 2 
spill, a heavy fall; an overturn, upset, capsize. 

1825 Sporting Mag, XV. 387 The purl was tremendous. 
1829 /did. XXIV. 52 Mr. ‘Tollemarsh got an awful purl 
overa gate, 1849 FE. E. Narter A.vcurs. S. -tfrica IL. 243 
Spite of numerous tumbles..} still kept ahead; but Piggy.. 
was soon close at my heels; and, at every purl I got, § 
fancied I felt his tusks, 1856 Reaper .Verer too fate xxxviii, 
They [canoes] went a tremendous pace—with occasional 
stoppages when a purl occurred. 1861 G. Mrrepita 2. 
Harrington xx, There's a purl: somebody's down. 

Purl, 56.5 Se. Also purle. <A hard nodule 
of the dung of an animal, esp. of horse or sheep; 
also, ‘dried cow-dung used for fnel” (Jam.). 

1704 A, Prrcainne in Graham Soc. Life Scot. in 18th Cy 
(igor) I. vi. gt A handful of sheep's purles. 1799 /'vize Fss. 
Aight, Soc. Scot, UW, 218 (Jam.) The dung of the animal is 
excreted in small quantities, and in the form of small hard 

urls, 1825 JAMIESON s.v., The auld woman was gatheiing 
horse-purls, . : 

Purl, 54.6 [Echoic, from the bird’s cry; cl. 
Pirr sé.2, Purre sb.!] A local name of the tern. 

1885 Swainson Province. Names Birds 202 Common ‘Vern. 
. Great purl (Norfolk), Zééd. 203 Liule Tern.. Smal! purl 


(Norfolk) 
[f pyrite 


Purl, v.! 
Pur sé,1} 

+1. ¢rans. To embroider with gold or silver thread 
(Port sé.1.1); to edge embroidered figures with 
gold or silver thread, Chiefly in pa. pple. and Afi. a. 

1526 in nv. Goods Dk. Richutond in Camden Mise. (1855) 
14 Item, ij Copes of clothe of golde of damask paned with 
crymsen velvet pirled. 1527 fav. 7. Cromwell's Govdts 
(Public Rec. Office), A purse of black vellet pyrled with 
golde threde. @1548 Hatt Chyvon., ten VIET 73 b, Cloth 
of Tissue ..poudered wich redde Roses purled with fine gold. 
1587 Freminc Conta, Holinshed V1. 1947/2 The lord maior, 
recorder, and aldermen,..who had crosses of veluet or satin 
pirled with gold. 16x1 G. Sanpvs Ovrd’s Afe¢. x, A bald- 
rick, purl'd with silver. @ 1622 Ainswortu Alnnot, Ps, xl. 
14 Purled workes or grounds, closures of gold, such as 
precious stones are set in. 1688 Houme Armory tv. xii. 
(Roxb.) 504/1, 4 cushions of cloth of gold Freezed and purled. 
Jig. 1632 Frerceer Sea Voy. t iii, Is thy skin whole? 
art thou not purl'd witb scabs? i 

2. absol. To border or edge with or as with 
purls (Purt sd.l.2), Chiefly in Purled fa, pple. 
and Af/, a, ornamented with or as with an edging 
of minnte twisted loops. 

1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho, 430, 10 yards plain 
pe gauze, 1865 Patent Specif, No. 801 The manu- 
facture in twist lace machinery of plain or ornamental 
fabrics having purled edges obtained from warp threads. 
fbid., As Tam about to purl on the sides of this weaving, 
I must suppose that I have six carriages, the two outside 
ones being for the time being ordinary twisting or fabric 
carriages to which the warp lacing threads attach the purls 
formed by the warp weft tbreads. 

+3. To pleat or frill like a ruff; to frill the edge 
of ; also ¢ramsf. Chiefly in ga. pple. and ppl. a. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens 1, x1x. 29 Small, narrow, long and 
round, ragged or purled leaues. dé. xx. 31 The leaues.. 
he..a litele cut, or purlde about the edges. 1591 SytvestER 
Du Bartas. ti. 59 Thy hufi'd, puffd, painted, curl’d purl'd 
wanton Pride. 3649 W. M. Wasad. Few (1857) 16 By his 
slash‘d doublet, high galloshes, and Italian purld band [hee 
should be]a Frenchman, 1649 Lovetace Lucasia 147 (TO 
The officions wind her loose hayre curles, The dewe her 
happy Jinnen purles. 21653 G. Danter fdy?Z 116 Wrought 
Pillow’s bring Pownc'd Law, Stitched Common-wealth, and 
purled King. i 

4, Knitting. (irans. and inir.) To invert the 
stitches so as to produce a furrow or ‘seam’, (See 
Pur. $6.1 5.) 

a1825 Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Purie,a term in knitting. 
Tt means an inversion of the stitches. ‘The seams of stock- 
ings, the alternate ribs, and what are called the clocks, are 

urled, 1825 Jamteson, Zo Purl, to form that stitch in 
snitting, or weaving stockings, which produces the hollow 
orfur. This is called the Purled or Purlin steek, and the 
stockings themselves Purled Stockings... It is to be observed, 
however, that Puri is merely a provincialism, Pearé being 
the common pronunciation of the S[cotch] term. 1885 
Misses Brietacks & Rooper Needlework & Knitting 1.99 
As soon as tbe children can purl with ease, 1902 TARNES 
Groxoy Thames Carp 299 Knitting her ‘ primrose edging’, 
counting ‘knit three, purl three‘, s 

Purl (pil), v.2 See also Prruv. [Goes with 
Pure 56.2; cf. also Norw. purfa (Aasen, Ross) 
to bubble ap, gnsh out as water, Sw. dial. porda 
to purl, murmur, ripple, gurgle (Bjérkeman).] _ 

1, zztr. Of water, a brook, etc.; To flow with 
whirling motion of its particles, or twisting 
round small obstacles: often with reference Lo the 
murmuring sound of a rill. 


Also 6 pyri(e, pirl(e. 


if 
i 


1623 


@ 1586 [see Purtine foi, a.). 1891 Svivester Du Bartas 
1. iii, 81 From dry Rocks abundant Rivers purld. 1621 G, 
Sanpys Ovid's Met. xi, From the rock a spring With 
streames of Lethe softly murniuring, Purles on the pebbles, 
and invites repose. 1706 Pnitutrs (ed. 6), To Pri, to run 
with a murmuring Noise,as a Stream does. 1720 Pore Jifad 
xxt. 296 Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Louder and louder purl the falling cills, 1821 Crarr Vsti. 
Ainstr. 1.19 The gravel-paved hrook., He often sat to sce 
it purl along. 1830 Tennyson Ode fo Memory iv, The brook 
that loves To pnrl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand. 

2. transf. Said of a stream of air, breath, wind, 
the sound of a wind instrument or a voice, etc. 

1593 Suaks. Lucrece 1407 From his lips did flie, Thin 
winding breath which purl'd vp to the skie. 1626, 1863 [see 
Purtine vod, sb2). 1648 Hernick Afesper, Beucolick iii, 
The soft, the sweet, the niellow note ‘That gently purles 
from eithers Oat. 1847 HAistle Binkie (1890) 11. 249 The 
saft wins pirlin throngh the trees. 

b. fvans, To utter with ‘purling’. 

1648 Heratck Lesser, Hel, bet. Had. Porter & Lyi. 
das ff,i, ‘Vell me why Thy whilome merry Oate Py ther 
doth so neglected lye And never purls a note. 

Purl, v7.3 Now s.w. dial, [Kchoic.] 
To purr, as a cat. 

1698 Vrvre lee. Be fadia & P. 301 A Noise much the 
same asa Cat when she purls. 1866 ‘ Natnan Hoge’. 
Baird) New Ser. Poems Dew. Dial. 70 Za zshor: ez hnr ole 
eat wid purdle, Ha wid'n du et in tother wurdle, 

Purl .? [Jn sense J, app. a (? dialectal) variant 
spelling of Vin (sense 2), and thus in origin 
closely related to Pere al, but with a different 
sense-development.] 

1, ‘utr. To revolve or whirl round rapidly, as a 
wheel; to spin round, as a peg-top, a whirligig, 
cle, s = Tinh wv, 2. 

1791-1808 (ia form firZ): see Pirt.t. 2. 1880 Plata Aints 
Needlework 104 In Wilts a shutdecack is said to "purl" 
when it spins in the air, after being thrown up in the air. 
1881 fof Wight Words (.D.S.)s.v.. We purled round like 
atop. 1903 Aug. Dial. Dict. s.w., |Warwicksh.] How that 
wheel goes purling round | 

2. tutr. To wheel round suddenly. as a horse. 

1857 Rorrow Romany Kye (1858) 1. 360 All on a sudden 
a lizht glared upon the horse's face, who purled round in 
great terror, and flung me out of the saddle. 

3. drans. and znir. To turn upside down, over- 
turn, upsel, capsize; to turn heels over bead, lurn 
a somersanlt, dal. and colloy. 

1856 Reane wWever foo fate xxxvill, They [natives] com- 
monly paddle in companies of three; so that whenever one 
is purled, the other two come on each side of him, each 
takes a hand, and. .they reseat him in his cocked hat [canoe], 
which never sinks, only purls, 1874 5S. Beavcuamp’ Grantls 
Grange U1, xii, 267 A good pleached hedze will purt you like 
a walls turn you right over..ualess you slant it. /dfd, 268 
(E.D.D.) He hit the fence, and then purled over. 

+ Purl, v.5 Oss. Variant of Prown 2. 

61440 Promp. Paro. 4135/1 Proliyn, as ratchys (or purlyn), 
serutor, {bid. 417/1 Parlyn, idem quod prollyn. 

Purl, var. Pinu v., to twist, spin, 

Purled, f//. a.: see Pere v.! 

Purleiw, -lew(e, -ley, obs. ff. PuRLiEv. 

Purler (pislez). collog. [f Pur v4 +-Er1.) 
A throw or blow that hurls any one head-foremost ; 
a knock-down blow ; cf. Punt 54.4 

1869 FE. Farmer Scrap Bk (ed. 6) 77 A ‘purler™ went 
Maxwell, 1878 Jerrerivs Gamekerfer at H, ix, Swung 
his gun round, and fetched him a purler on the back of his 
head, 1883 E. Pexnrie-Eemmast Cream feicestersh, 378 
You were lucky if.. you escaped the purler that stopped [his] 
..forward career, @1903 H.S. Merriman Touaso's For- 
dune, etc. (1904) 134 It was precisely the attitude of one who 
has had a purler at football. 

Purley-man, variant of PURLTEU-MAN, 

Purlicue (pi aikiz), s6. Sc, Now rare. Also 
parlicue, -leeue, -leycue, perlecue, -leque, 
-likew, pirliene, -liecue, -liquey, purleycue. 
[Origin and etymological form unascertained. See 
Note below.] P 

1. ‘A dash or flourish at the end of a word in 
wriling ; a school-term, Aberd.’ (Jamieson 1808.) 

b. /.  Whims, particularities of conduct, trifling 
oddities, Angus. (Jam. 1808.) ; 

2. ‘The peroration, or conclusion of a discourse ; 
also used to denote the discourse itself, Strathmore, 


Roxb.’ (Jam. 1825.) Lae 

3. See qnot. 1825. (The practice is now obsolete.) 

1825 Jamteson, Purlicue, Pirticue, Particue,.,.The re- 
capitulation made by the peer of a congregation, of the 
heads of the discourses, which have been delivered by his 
assistants, on the Saturday preceding the dispensation of 
the sacrament of the Supper. Scot. Ortent. Bros founced| 
Pirlicue. Also, the exhortations which were wont to be given 
by him, on Monday, at what was called ‘the close of the 
work', were thus denominated in other parts of S[cot- 
land}. (1 have been informed that the term has been some- 
times extended to all the services on Monday.) 1886 
Stevenson A'rdnapped xxiv, If you distaste the sermon, I 
doubt the pirliecue will please youaslictle. 1895 CrocketT 
Men of Moss-Hags xxxvi, She would ware her life upon 
teaching them how to worship God propery for that they 
were an ignorant wicked pack! <A pirlicue which pleased 
them but little, 

4, ‘The space enclosed by the extended fore- 
finger and thumb’ (FE. D. D.). 


1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss. s.v., ‘ A spang and a purlicue ‘ 
is a measure allowed in a certain game at marbles. 


Hence Pu'rlicue &., ¢rars. and g#/r. (In the Pres- 


reer. 


PURLIEU. 


{ byterian Churches): to give a résumé of the pre- 
| ceding sermons at the close of a sacrament season. 
18r5 Jamirson, To Puréicue, Pivdicue, Parlicue. 1860 

J. Witsos Presbytery of Perth 53 He kept up to the last 
the now all hit obsolete custom of pirliecuing ;..going up to 
the pulpit at the close of the service, and giving his people 
an abstract of the sermons preached by his assistants on 
Communion occasions, with any remarks thereoa which he 
thonght necessary. 1876 W. M. ‘Taytor Wintsiry of i ord 
177 They have been content to ‘say away ' on the passage, 
or, to use an expressive, Scotch ward, they have ‘ perlikewed * 
awhile. 1867 [Jas. Heusier) Aewin, Quinguag. narian 
(Annandale), At the close it was the custom of our 
minister to parleycue the addresses of the clerzymen who 
had preceded him. 1896 H. M. B. Reip Cameronian 
Apostle vic oGnote, Dugald Williamson..was in his time 
reckoned the best purleycueing member of the Presbytery. 

L¥ore, [tis generally assumed that the last part of this 
curious word ts cave or Py gaxewe a tail; the first: part has 
heen conjecturally referred to F. parier ‘to speak’, par fa 
‘by the) and fons /a ‘for the’, each being supposed to 
veld a plansible sense, The ward ix not known befoic 
Jamieson; and it is noteworthy that in his Dictionary of 
1808, he recognized only senses 1 and rb; although a 
Scottish clergyman, sense 3 was app. unknawn to hin both 
then and when he prepared his &s0 ed. of 1818, and was 
added only in the Supplement of 1825.) 

Purlieu ‘priv. Vorms: 5 purlewe, 5-7 
purlew, 6 -liue, 6-3 -lue, 7 -liene, -liew, -leiw; 
purly, -lie; pourlieu, -liew: § purleuce, perlew ; 
6+ purlieu; also, 7 com). 6 purle, purley. 
[Exemplified in 1482 in the form fur/ew(e, app. an 
erroneous alteration of furiey. syncopated from 
fwraicy, the natural Eng. spelling (cf alley, erly. 
army) in the sth ¢. of AK. feral’, -alje, taken 
in ils transferred sense \PURALE 2° 

For the history of pradé, -alee ‘prralé) in English between 
€1330 and 1452 written evidence is wanting; In Anglo-Fr. 
legal docuinents it continued to be written purald, foraice 
(examples of which, of 1370-78, in the sense ‘ purlieu ‘ appear 
under Praaté 2); but,asan English word, it would naturally 
become puraley, prraly purvile, purrili), and easily he syn- 
copated to puricy, prods. as still seen in the s6th c. and Jater, 
esp.in the comb. purleywan, which shows that this was the 
pronunciation even after the spelling was changed, Pao/rte 
may have originated in a scribal error, or as a pseudo- 
etymological spelling, erroneously associating the word 
with dew, dew, Lazu, place; app. it did not appear in law 
Fr. till later, when it was prob, taken over from Ung., 
and Gallicized as purview y see quot. 15744] 

1. A piece or tract of Jand on the fringe or border 
of a forest; originally, one that, after having been 
(wrongly, as was Unought) included within the 
bounds of the forest, was disafforested by a new 
perambulation, but still remained in some respects, 
especially as to the hunting or killing of game, 
subject to provisions of the Forest Laws. 

1482 Rolls of ParitN 1. 224/1 Within his Forest of Rokyng- 
ham, and other Forests, Chaces within his Reame of Englond, 
or Purlews of the same. fa’, To the likly destruction of 
the sane Forest, Chaces and Purlewes. 1533 J. Hevwoop 
fay Weather (1903) 414 Rangers and kepers of certayne 
places, As forests, parkes, purlews and chasys. 1570 B. 
Goock mee Ained. u. (880) 21 Large fieldes, with 
medowes fayre and townes and parks and purlues large. 
Use a Mes Sper (sneer Male manor dun Fortescue 
de S. adjoynont al dit chace, come en le purlieu del chase 
.le libertie del purlien remayna unextincted.] 1574 in 
dist. Fortescue Fant, (1880) 322 The next day..comes the 
hoy that was wont to hunt that purline. 1574 [see Purtiru- 
MAS]. 1600 Siraks. A. FY. Z.1v. iii. 77 Pray you (if you know), 
Where in the Purlews of this Farre-t, stands .\ sheep-coat, 
fene’d about with Oliue-trees? 1616 Buttowar Lng. Expes., 
Purine, a place neereioining toa Forrest, where it is lawful 
for the owner of the ground to hunt, if hee can dispend 
fortie shillings by the yeere of freeland. a 1634 Coke /ssé. 
W. lwxiii, Courts: Forests (1648) 303 Purtieu containeth such 
grounds which H. 2. R. 1. or King John added to their 
ancient Forests over other mens grounds, and which were 
disafforested by force of the statute of Carta de foresta, cap. 1 
and cap. 3, and the perambulations and grants thereupon, 
ibid. 305 (2 RK. 2 No. 48) The Coramons made Petition that 
men might enjoy their purlieus freely [orde. /. q'ils puissent 
avoir lour Poralés], elise perambulations might be made 
as was in the time of King H[enry]2. ¢1645 Howect Lett. 
(1688) IV. xvi. 435 In Henry the third’s time... ther was much 
Land disafforested, which hath bin call'd pourlieus ever 
since. 1665 J. Wenn Stone-//eng 126 How far did the 
Purlews of this Forrest extend? 1839 Kricuttey f7sé. 
Eng. 1. 41z The King’s officers were frequently attempting 
to recover the purtieus, or those lands adjoining the forests 
which had originally belonged to them, but had been dis- 
afforested by the charter of forests. 

2. transf. and fig. A place where one has the 
right to range at large; a place where one is free 
to come and go, ot which one habilually frequents ; 
a bannt; one's bonnds, limits, beat. 

1643 Sta T. Browne Relig. Afed. 1. § 51 Surely, though we 
place Tell under earth, the Devils walke and purlue is 
about it. a 1680 Butter Ken, Cat & Pxss 31 Wing'd with 
Passion, through his known Purtieu, Swift asan Arrow from 
a Bow, be flew. 1704 Swiet 7, Tub Pref., Wit has its walks 
aad its purlieus, out of which it may not stray the breadth 
of an hair. 1744 Afer, W, Stukeley (Surtees) I, 368, 1 
design to enter upon winter quarters, and travel chiefly the 
perlews of my garden. 1830 in Cobbett Kur, Redes (1885) 
IL. 348 At the village of Hailstone, I got into the allt 
they call it in Hampshire, of a person well known is the 

Wen. 1884 Brownine Fertshiah, Bean-Stripe 155 7! en 
the palm-apbis..and bis world's the palm-frond,..An inc 
of green for cradle, pasture-ground, Purlieu and grave. 


+b. Phrase. Zo Aunt, follow one’s game re 
| purlieu, in the purliens, to pursne iNicit love. Obs. 


> 


PURLIEU-MAN. 


1611 Beaun. & Fi, Philaster w.i, He Hunts too much | 
in the Purlues, would he wonld leave off Poaching. @ 1634 
Ranooten Muses Looking-glasse w. ili, To such as hunt in 
Purly; this is something With mine own Game reserv'd. 
1690 Drypen Amphtiryon i. i, He is weary of hunting in 
the spacious Forest of a Wife, and is following his Game | 
incognito, in some little Purliew bere at Thebes. * 


3. pl. a. ftransf. The parts about the horder of 


any place; the outskirts, arch. | 

1650 Funcer #isgahk ww. iii. 44 It had some fertile intervals, 
especially in the skirts, and purlews thereof, as about mount 
Horeb, 1667 Mitton /. £. 11. 833 A place of bliss {n the 
Pourlienes of Heav'n. 1712 Buackmore Creation (1786) 52 
Venus, which in the purlieus of the sun Does now above him, 
now beneath him run. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 
xi, A_wolf..was skulking about the purlieus of the camp. 
1850 Tensyson ¢a Ment \xxxviii. 12 They pleased him, 
fiesh from brawling courts And dusty pnrlieus of the law. 

b. fig. The region forming the outlying part of 
anything abstract. Cf. Pann shl 5. arch. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 7 Rather to live within the pale of 
Truth where they may bee quiet, than in the purlievs, 
where they are spre to bee hunted ever and anon. 1664 
Ernerepce Comical Kev. 1. iii, t walk within the purliens 
of the law. 1712 Sterte Spect. No. 266 74 ‘l'o understand 
allthe Purleues of this Game the better..{£ must venture my 
self, with my Friend Will. into the Ilaunts of Beauty and 
Gallantry. : 

4. An outlying district of a city or town, a 
suburb (04s.); also, the meaner streets ahout some | 
main thoroughfare; a mean, squalid, or disreput- | 
able street or quarter. Also atirto. 

1618 Botton Fiorus (1636) 79 Sicilia was now become a | 
purleiw, or suburle-province of the Roman State, a 1625 
FLetcura Chanercs 1. vi, Sure he's gone home: I have 
benten allthe purlicus, But cannot bolt him. 1748 SMotterr 
Rod. Rand. xlix, Two tatterdemalions whom he had 
engaged..about the purlieus of St. Giles’s. a 183q4 Lamp 
Sir J Dunstan Misc. Wks. (1871) 390 A wretched shed in 
the most beggarly purlieu of Bethnal Green. 

5. aftrid. and Comb., as t puriien dinner (sense 
4), purley-hunter ; purlieu-wood: sec quot. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. it. vii, As a purly hunter, £ 
hane hitherto beaten about the circuit of the forrest of 
this Microcosme, 1794 in Jas. Donaldson Agric. Surz, 
Northampt, 37 Puriicu-woods ave those woods which are 
situate immediately in the vicinity of the forest. 18:5 
Byron Let, Wks. (1899) £1f. 204 Murray has been crnelly | 
cudgelled in his way home from a purlieu dinner, and \ 
robbed. wae | 

Purlieu-man, + purley-man (pailimén). 
Also 6 purle-, 7 purlie-man. [f. prec. + MAN 56."] 
The owner of freehold land witbin the purlicn of | 


a forest ; spec. see quot. 1607. 

1574 Sir J. Fortescue in S. P. Dom. £liz. XCIf, No. 34 
(ef. “Vist. Fortescue Fant. (1830) 315), £ answered that 
I wold not myselfe..hunt my groundes, nor yet suffre anie 
purlemen to hnnte them at anie tyme. Zéd/d. 316 Neyther 
my selfe, nor anie purleymen shall hunte anie of my groundes. 
1598 Manwoon Lawes Forest, NUE What a Pnrallee man 
may doe, how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee, 1607 
Cowen futerpr., Purtie man is he that hath lands within 
the purlieu, and being able to dispend forty shillings by the 
yeare of freehold, is upon these two puints licensed to hunt 
in his owne purlieu. a 1634 Coxk fast. iv, Ixxili. Courts 
Forest (1648) 304 Seeing the wilde Beasts doe belong to the 
purlien man ratione solf, so long as they remain in his 
grounds, he may kill them, for the property ratione soi? is in 
him. 1793-4 Cuntstian in Blackstone's Com, 1. xxvii. 
419 note, If deer come out of the forest into the purlieu, 
the purlicueman may hunt and kill them, provided ie does | 
it fairly and without forestalling. 1909 R. W. Rapex Led, 
to Editor 29 Mat, { am or claim to bea Porlieu man or 
Purley man: Having a little land and a Cottage in a Purlicu 
lying between the Bishop's Chase, Colwall, Herefordshire, 
and the Kings Chase, Worcestershire (Old Malvern Forest). 
+My Parlien is so written, but always pronounced Purley, 

Purlin (pmalin). Carpentry. Forms: 5 (per- 
lion), purly, -lyon, 6 -lyne, 7 -lain, -linge, 7-9 
purline, 8~-lin, (9 purling, perling); 5-7 pur- 
loyn(e, 8-9 -loin. [History unascertained ; the 
forms suggest a Fr. origin, with the prefix for-, 
pours, in AF, pur-.] A horizontal beam, usually 
one of two or more, which run along the length 
of a roof, resting upon the principal rafters (which 
they cross at right angles), and lending support 
to the common rafters or hoards of the roof. 

, 1447 Tintinhull Churehw, Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 283 [t. 
in perlionebus emptis ad idem opns, 1448-9 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) If, 10 The principalles shalbe.. 
x inch thik with a purlyn in the Middes from one principal! 
to 2 nother, 4B fndenture Waynflete in Parker Gloss. 
Archit. 3 v., The lower dooby!l pnrlyon pece,..and the over 
purloyn for the seid floor. 1529 Repairs at Drayton Manor 
(Public Rec, Office), For sawynge of sparrs and syderasons 
and purlynes ij days. ijs. 1663 Grapier Counsel 43 The 
Purlains for the Roof. /éfd. 72 Purloyns the same. | {4/d. 
73 The Purloynesthe same. 1667 Paimartt City & C. Burld, 
86 Four Purlines, being between eighteen and one and 
twenty foot long, and twelve and_nine inches in thickness, 
1714S. Sewatt Diary 16 July, Split the panes Rafter 
next that end, to the purloin, 1864 in Brighton Szr 2, 
Wallis (18g2) 154 The pucloins of the deck were about twelve 
feet long. 1881 Afechanie § 1328 Common rafters ., are 
notched slightly on the under side to fit over the purlins. 

b. altrib., as purlin piece, post, rafter. 

1484 indenture Waynfiete in Parker Gloss. Archit. 8.Vu3 
The lowerdoobyll purlyon pece. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Meth, 
Purlin-post, a strut supporting a purlin, 1842 Gwitt 
Archit, § 2046 Purline rafters. 

Purlin: see PEARLING sd,, quot. @1700. 

Purling, vé/.s3.1 [f. Poruy3+-me1,] 

+1. In sense 1 of the vb. alfrib.as purling wire. 


1624. 


1545 Kates of Customs Cij, Purlynge wyer the dossen 
pounde iiiis. | 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § Soule 1. x. 
21 ‘The Persian, Spanish, or Italian working of silks, as 
spinning, twisting, weuing sowing, imhroydring, aresing, 
counterfeyting, drawing, rasing, purling, buttoning, &c. 


i 


@ 1623 Frercuer Love's Cure i. ut, tf he live. .to your years, 


shall he spend his time in pinning, painting, purling, and 
perfuming as you do? 

2. Knitting: sce sense 4 of the vb. 

1880 Plain Unies, etc. rr Purling or knitting back- 
wards should be the next step, as this is necessary for the 
completion of mnffatees and stocking heels, 1902 Barnes 
Gauspy Thames Canip 299 The knitting and pnrling may 
he made very easy. 

Purling, v4/. sd.2 [f. Puruv.2+-1ncl] The 
action of Pur. v.2: chiefly referring to the sound. 

1598 FLorto, Sorgimento, a rising..a mounting, a purling, 
a billowing. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 230 A pipe a little 
moistned on the inside,.. maketh a more solemn sound, than 
if the pipe were dry: but yet with a sweet degree of sibila- 
tion or purling. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 17 The purlings of 
Streams, 1863 Mrs. Ouipuant Céron. Cari. L. Salem Ch. 
vi, Ile. heard vaguely the polite purling of Masters’s voice. 
3891 — JFerusatent u. ii. 258 The purling of the little river 
under the olive-trees, 


Purrling, 24/.54.3 [f. Purty.4+-ncl.] The 
fact of being capsized or thrown headlong. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bé. (ed. 6) gt And with ‘ purling’ 
and * pumping ‘ the field gets select. 

Purling, 2//.a. [f. Purtv.2+4-1nc2.] That 
purls, as a nvulet or stream; rippling, undulating ; 


murmuring. 

@ 1586 Stoney Astr. & Stella xv. 1 Every purling spring 
Which from the riks of old Parnassus flowes. 1598 Drayton 
fleroic. Ep. xxii. 97 With ev'ry little perling breath that 
blowes. 
either retnrns, as trumpets; or flexions, as cornets; or are 
drawn up, and put from, as sackbuts; have a purling sound. 
1631 Cuarman Casar & Pompey 1. i, E 3 Exceeding calme, 
By reason of a purling winde that flyes Off from the shore 
each morning. 1655 Waucuan Silex Scint., Ps. lxv, The 
fruitful flocks fill every dale, And purling corn doth cloath 
thevale. 1732 Popr Ess. Man 1. 204 The whispering zephyr, 
and the purling rill, 1867 Miss Yonce Sir Cushions xvi, Vhe 
pathetic purling flow of talk. ¢ 
Hight (1889) 293 The evening star flickered its glinting light 
across the purling water. 

Purloin (pviloin),v. Forms: 5-6 perloyn(e, 
5-7 purloyn(e, (§ pourloigne), 7 purloine, 
6-purloin. [a. AF. purlotgner = OF. forloigner, 
-lognier, -lunier, purloigner, -lutonier, -luinter, 
later pourloign(i)er, -longnier, f. por-, pur-:—L, 
pro- + loing, loin:—L. longe far; hence, ‘to put 
far off or far away, to put away, do away with’. 
The sense ‘make away with, steal’ appears to be 


of English development. 

The OF, for- purloigner tended to be confused in use 
with Jorlougier, and the learned prodonger, representatives 
of L. prdlongare to Protons. In Eng. profong is rarely 
found in the sense ‘purloin’, but the obs. Paotoyn #, com- 
bined the senses of both verbs.] 

tl. trans. To put far away; to remove; to put 
away; to doaway with; make of noneeffcct. Ods. 

31440 Pork Alyst. xxx. 31 My duke donghty, demar of 
dampnacion, To princes and prelatis pat youre Bice 
perloyned. ¢1440 Prop. Parc. 394/2 Perloynyn, tdem 
quod purloynyn. [2ééd. 417/1 Purlongyn, or prolongyn, 
or put fera-wey, Jrotongo, alieno.| 146: Nollsof Parlt. V. 
494/1 The seid Enditementz and Presentementz been pur- 
loyned, embesiled and put nway. 1660 R. Coxr Power § 
Sudz. 123 A Princecommandsa Judge to execute the known 
Laws uprightly ; he becomes corrupt, and sells, or otherwise 
purloyns judgment. 

+b. To put out of the way, conceal. Ods, 
1489 Hen. VII in Efist. Acad. Oxon. (O.H.S.) IH. 559 


| The sayde bachelar hath..g[rlevously offendyd unto us in 


concellyng and pourloignyng be sayde Thomas. 
2. To make away with, misappropriate, or take 
dishonestly; to steal, esp. under circumstances 


which involve a breach of trust; to pilfer, filch. 
1548 Act 2 $3 Edw. Vi,c. 2 §1 Yf any souldier..doe 
sell give awaie or willfullie purloyne or otherwise exchaunge 
alter or putt awaye anye harse. 1594 Daavron /dcas lili, 
For feare that some their Treasure should purloyne. 1684 
Woop Life Hf. 103 A.W...made 2 such exact catalogues 
of his books that nothing conld be purloyn’d thence. 1749 
Fiecoinc Tow Jones vin. xi, £ took..an opportunity of 
purloining his key from his breeches-pocket. 31880 Chansd, 
Fred. cei. 367 Epileptics have an irresistible impulse to 
purloin whatever they can secretly lay their hands upon, 
b. aédsol. or intr, To commit petty theft. 
r6rr Biante 7¥¢. ii. ro Not purloynyng, but shewing all 
good fidelitie. 1635 Br. Corset /oems (1807) 28 Thence 
goes he to their present, And there he doth purloyne. 
to, trans. To steal from, to rob (a person). 


Obs. rare. 

1571 Campton Hist, [rel. vi. (1633) 19 If neighbours and 
friends send their Catars to purloyne one another. 

3. tvansf. and fig. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 165: Enidence to sweare That my 

re beautie had porloin’d his eyes. 1616 Svar. & 

farkn, Country Farme 653 If they [weeds] be suffered to 
grow vp, sucke, purloine, and carrie away the sap and snb- 
stance of the earth. 1774 Pennant Jour Scot. tn 1772, 1 
Galleries purloined from the first floor of each honse, 1807 
J. Barrow Colinrd, 1. 12 Slaves, kings, adventurers, eovious 
of his name, Enjoy d his labours, and purloin’d his fame. 
aard Byron Eng. Bards & Se. Reviewers 326 Lol the Sab. 
bath bard. . Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 

Hence Purloi‘ned f7/, a. 

1907 Nation 5 Oct. 13/1 Hermit crabs thrusting sharp 
nippers from the shelter of purloined whe)k-shells. 


1888 F. Cowprr Capi. of 


| 


1616 Bacon Sy/va § 170 All instruments that have | 


PURPENSE. 


Purloin, variant of Punt. 

Purloiner (pziloina:). [f. Porton v, + -ER!.] 
One who purloins; a petty thief, a pilferer. 

3585 Asp, Saxpys Sermon Yas. iv. 8 (Parker Soc.) 135 
Gleaners of other men's goods, and pillers, and purloiners. 
1692 L'EstrancEe Fables cxviii. 93 {t may seem.. Hard. .to 
see Publique Purloyners..sit..upon the Lives of the Little 
Ones, that go to the Gallows, 1713 Swirt Examiner No. 29 
Wks. 1841 T. 325/1 Why these pnrloiners of the public cause 
such a clutter to be made about their repntations. r791- 
1823 D)'israntt Cur. Lit, Literary fiichers, We have both 
forgers and pnrloiners ..in the republic of letters, 1865 
fall Mail G. 6 Dec. 3 It is not only in nude statues that 
we English are for the most part mere prosaic purloiners 
from the antique, 

Purloining, 2/. sé. [f. as prec. + -InG1,.] 
The action of the verb Purtoix; making away 
with; pilfering, filching. 

1583 in Vorksh. Archzol. Soc. XVII. 256 For perloynynge 
of wreckes or goodes stollen upon the sea. 1622 F, Maaxk- 
nam Bk War u. vi. 63 Wee is also to discouer all manner 
of thefts or purloynings (whether of victualls or other 
matter). @18a9 J. Wuyte Sern. Doctr. & Pract, Subj, 
xb (1831) 231 ‘Che allowable purloining of your earlier days. 


Purloining, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1nc2] 
That purloins ; pilfcring, filching 

1576 Fremine /'avopl. Epist. 283 Thinking it safe from y* 
purloyning robber. 1602 2nd Pf. Return fr. Parnass. 1. 
iv, (Arb.) 17 Let vs yun through all the lewd formes of lime- 
twig purloyning villanies. 

Purloyn(a, -lyn(a, -lyon, obs. ff. Purtin. 

Purly, obs. form of PuRLrev. 

+ Purmegin, v. Se. Obs. rare. [a. OF, pour- 
mene-y (-meine-), earlier form of promener: see 
PROMENADE Y.] zxfr. To walk about, takea walk. 

1600 J. Metvitt. Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 147 In privat con- 
ference purmeineing iu the fields. 

Purmenads, -ado, obs. Sc. ff. PROMENADE. 

Purnancie, Purnele, Purnor: sec Per- 
NANCY, PARNEL, PERNOR. 

Puro- (pifiero), used as combining form from L. 
pus, piir- Pus, in a few pathological terms, instead 
of the more usual Pro- of Greek origin, Puro. 
hepati'tis, suppurative hepatitis, Putro-lymph, 
lymph containing pus-corpuscles, pyo-lymph. 
Pu:ro-mu‘cous a., consisting of or containing both 


pus and mucus, muco-purulent. 

1857 Dunctison, Puro-hepatitis..Puro-mucous. 1869 G. 
Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 85 The iris at first appears hazy..; 
its surface then becomes partially or entirely coated with a 
film of puro-lymph, 1899 Adébut?’s Syst. Med. VL. 497 
There was greenish yellow puro-lymph along tbe vessels up 
to the vertex. 

Purpa‘rley. rare, [app. alteration of Pour- 
PARLER after PARLEY.] = POURPARLER. 

1904 M. Hewtertr Queen's Quair 1. iv. so After some 
purparley, at a privy audience, he came to what he called 
‘close quarters’. 

+ Purpart. Law. Obs. or arch, [= med.L, 
proipars, perpars (in Fleta), purpars (1366) ‘portio 
heereditaria, sen divisio hzreditatis per partes’ (Du 
Cange), f. prd- (OF. por-, pur-), or per- + pars 
part, portion : cf. proportion.) = PURPARTY. 

1492 IV ill Starky (Somerset Ho.), Havendele or purpart. 
1538 in Strype Accé. Ment (1721) 1. App. xe. 250, I wyl that 
Margery my wyfe shal have one egal part to her own 
Propre use, in name of her purpart. @ 3625 Sir H, Fincn 
Law (1636) 335 There is a proviso, that euery one shall hane 
in her purpart, parcel] of the lands holden in chiefe. 1790 
Dallas’ Amer, Law Rep. 1. 354 The purparts of the valua- 
tion are not specified. 1818 Croise. Digest? (ed. 2) IL. 521 
if... the tenants or persons concerned, admitting the de- 
mandant's title parts and purparts, shall show to the Court 
an inequality in the partition. A 

Hence + Purpa‘rture Ods., in same sense. 

1643 Farington Papers (Chetham Soc.) 99 Goods set ont 
by the Collonells of this County for Mris ffarington of 
Wordet, purparture or fyft. 

Purpa'rty. Zaz. arch, Forms: 4 porpartie, 
4-5 pour-, purpartie, 5 -ye, 6-8 purparty, 7 
pourparty. [a. AF. purpartie (Britton 1292) = 
OF, por- (1255 in Gadef., in med. Anglo-L. pur- 
partia, propertia), f, por- pour- :—L. pré- for, forth, 
etc. +partze division, part: see Party; cf. prec.] 
A proportion, a share, esp. in an inheritance. 

@ 1325 ALS. Raw. B. 520 lf. 7 b, Pe writ of nonele deseisine 
aut of purpartie, 1390 Gower Conf II. 184 That ech of hem 
as Heritage His porpartie hath underfonge. J/did. 364 
Ponrpartie. 1495 Ac? 11 Hen. Vil, c. 40 Preamble, The 
seid Manoris. .were allotted to the purpartie and particion 
therof of the seid John Howard. 1596 Bacon Max. § Use 
Com, Law 1. xxii, HW three Coparceners be, and one of 
them alien her purparty. 2658 Puitturs, To make Pour. 
party, to sever the as that fall to partners, which before 
partition they held joyntly. 3793 H. Watrore Let. to 
Afiss M. Berry 6 Oct., Tam forced to eat all the game of 
your purparties, as well as my own thirds. 1856 Bouvier's 
Law Dict. (ed. 6) H. 405 To make pnrparty is to divide 
and sever the lands which fall to parceners. 1882 C. Swrer 
Diet, Eng. Law 659 Purparty is an old word for share or 

rtion,..to hold land in purparty with a person is to hold 
it jointly with him. 

+ Purpayne, variant of Port-Pain Ods. 

1513 W. pe Worve BE. Keruynge in Babees Bk.270 Than 
knele on your knee tyll the purpayne passe eygbt lones, 

Purpaya(se, -pess, -psys, obs. ff. PorPorse, 

+Purpe'nse, v. Ols, Also 6 pour-.  [a. 
OF. purpenser (11th ¢.) f. pur-, pour- :—L. pr 


PURPENSED. 


forth) + fenser to think. Superseded in 16th c. by 
PREPENSE, so as to emphasize tbe notion of ¢ before- 
hand’.] ¢ras. To think of, meditate or deliberate 
upon; to determine beforehand; to premeditate. 

¢1g00 Serya 2214 A Cachepoll..so was he ful ensensid 
How he hym wald engyne, as he had purpensid. 1450 
Rolls of Parlt. N.177/2 Parpensyng [in Jaston ZL. 1. 100 
printed Jrepensing] that your said ree Ennemye and 
Adversarie Charles shuld conquere and gete by power and 
myght youre seid Reame of Fraunce. 1496 Act 12 dfen. V7i/, 
¢. 7 James Grame .. wilfully assentid and purpensed the 
murdre of oon Richard ‘I'racy Gentilman, then his maister. 
1sr2 felyas in Thoms J rose Rom, (1828) 111. 27 The said 
iniury (bi her commised and purpensed), 

Hence + Purpe-nsed ///. a, [aftcr OF. purpensé], 
resolved, premeditated, planned, deliberate ; esp. in 
malice purpensed, purpensed malice, the original 
form of malice prepensed or PREPENSE, q.¥. 

[a1170 Laws Will, £, i. § 1 (Liebermann) 492 Autresi..de 
agwait ype [v.27. purpensed, prepensed]. 1404 Hodis 
of Parit, U1. sqi/1 Si soit trovee ge ce soit fait par malice 
purpense, 

1436 Rolls of Partt. 1V. 498/1 William Pulle..in awayte 
lyggyng, by assante purpensed, .. the saide Isabell fclo- 
nousely there than toke..and fro thens ledde. 14sg /47¢¢. Ve 
348/1 Contynuyng in their purpensed malicious and dampn- 
able opynions. 1477 Zééd. VI. 193/1 Of the moost extreme 
ee malice. 1§29 More /yadoge u1. Wks, 238/2 In 
such a wilfull purpensed haynouseruelldede. 1538 Firznern. 
Fust. Peas 106, Mourdour, hy chaunce medley, and not of 
malyce pourpensed. 1548 Unact, etc. rasm. Par. Mark 
iii. 30 A purpensed malice againste the goodnesse of God. 

Also f Purpe'nsedly, +Purpe'nsely a/v. = PRE- 
PENSELY. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1, 51/2 The yates of the same.. 
willfully and purpensely with fyere..[the Rioters] brent. 
1496 Act 12 Ife. IF7,c. 7 If any laie persone hereaftir 
purpensidly murder their Lord Maister or Sovereign imme- 
diate, that they hereaftir be not admytted to their Clergie. 

+ Purpie, 4. Se. Obs. [a. OF. porfid (13th, 
in Godef.), later powrpié, pourpied, altercd from 
polpié, poulpied, 20. med.L. Pulliped-em, acc. of 
pullé pes or pes pullé (i.e, colt’s foot), in medieval 
lists of plant-names a regular synonym of forés- 
flaca: see Sinon. Barthol., Alphita.] = Pvusuane, 

1568 Skeyne The Pesé (1860) 25 Latice, Cichorie, Purpie, 
Sourak. 1896 in Analecta Scotica If, 13 The seid of al sort 
of mawes, purpie, and sorrelis or sourochis. 1681 in 7 anes 
of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 352 Purpie half ane unce. 

Pu:rpie, a. A Scottish variant of Pureces. 

1661 Lamont Diary6 Aug. (1810) 173 He dyed ofa purpie 
feaver. 1669 Rec. Edin. Fustic. Crt. (1903) 1 She attended 
her brother who lay sick ofa Purpie ffeucr. 1844 J. Lemon 
Lays St. Mungo 49 We laiggart a’ our cheeks Wi’ the 
bonnie purpie dye, 

Purpit, obs. abbrev. PERPETUANA; cf. Perret. 
17a7 Uatne boy, § Trav.150 The goods they received 
was purpits, old sheets, caggs of tallow,..and powder, 
+Purpitle. 04s. 7a7e, Also s purpytyl, pur- 
petill, [app. a metathesis of OF. pulpitre, med. 
L, pulpitrum, var. of pulpitum, staging, scaffold- 
ing, raised platform, Purir: ef. quot. in Du 
Cange ‘magnum pulpitrum fieri in altumex traverso 
dicte ecclesie, in quo sunt aliquando cantores ad 


Missam’.] A choir-screen or organ-sereen. 

1354 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 91 Inj clave cum una 
plate emp. pro hostio camera: in le Purpitle, 8d, 1408 did, 
137 Pro j fundo in le purpytyl et pro hostio ibidem ad 
magnas organas, 18d. 1453 /did. 162 Rob, Wright operanti 
super le Purpetill dictfarum] organic{arum], 

Purple (pz1p'l), «and sd. Also 3 purpel, 
4-5 purpul, 4-6 -pyl, 5 -pyll, 5-6 -pylle, -pull, 
-e,-pil(l. (ONorthumb. purfle, early ME. peer pel, 
purpitl, altered from purpre, purper Purrur, with 
/ for v after preceding *, as in warbre, marble. 

In the OF, purpure, ME, purpre, purfer, Puarur, the sb, 
use was the original, the ad). or attrib, use being later and 
derivative; but the form purple, purpel, appeared first in 
adj. or attrib. use, and only in the x5th c. supplanted 
purpur asthe sb, But this adjective use of septs itself arose 
from the OE. sb.; the ONorthumb. purple hragle showing, 
like the Jurpre rea fol the Hatton Gospels, a weakened form 
either of the OE. genitive Jurf(x)ran ‘of purple’, or of 
the derivative adjective purpuren. See also Puarur.] 


Behe eer te 

1. Of the distinguishing colour of the dress of 
emperors, kings, etc.; = L. purpurens, Gr 
moppupeos, in early use meaning crimson; hence, 
imperial, royal. 

£975 Rushw. Gosp. John xix. 5 Eode fordon Se halend 
berende Syrnenne beg & purple [Zindisf G, purbple] hraegle 
[Ags. Gosp, purpuren real, Hatton Gosp. purpre real; 1, 
purpuveum vestimentun). araeg Si. Marher. xxvii, 
Ciclatoun ant purpel pal scaltou haue to wede. ¢1330 
King of Tars 34 In cloth of riche purpel pale. ae 
Lyog. Mia. Poems (Perey Soc.) 120 His purpul mantel his 
garnementis royalle. 1§26 Tinpare Yohn xix. a ‘They did 
put on hym a de garment, 1791 Cowrer Ortyss. xxi. 
344 Telemachus.,Cast off His purple cloak. 

b. Of persons: Clad in purple; of imperial 

or royal rank. Joct, or rhet. 

a1704 T. Brown tr, Aeneas Sylvius' Death Lucretia 
Wks, 1709 JET. 11. 88 Shou'd my passive Body be pregnant 
by the purple Villain. 1742 Grav Adversity 7 Purple 
tyrants vainly groan. 5 , 

2. Of the colour described in B.1, in its medic- 
val and modern acceptations. 

1398 Tagvisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xciv, (1499) 585 Purpyl 
salt in Pathmos is so bryght and clere that ymages ben 


VoL, V11. 


1625 


seen therin, 1466 in Arehvologia (1887) L. 1. 38, j hole 
vestment of rede purpyl silke, xg09 Hawes ast. Pleas, 
xxvi (Percy Soc.) 11g Wyth purple colour the floures 
enhewed. 1g60 Davs tr. S¢efdave's Commt. 172, He con- 
secrated Anthony..Cardinall of Medone, setting upon his 
heada purple hatte. 1573-80 Baret Azz. P 879 The Purple, 
or violet colour, conchylitent, 1578 Lvie Dodoens 1. xxxvii. 
55 That [pimpernel] whiche beareth the purple floures [of 
Adonis]. 1696 J. Aunrey Vise, Appar. (1784) 117 Vhis 
Stranger was in a purple-shag gown, 1776 WiTHERING Avis. 
Plants 1. 382 Lousewort.. Blossoms purple, much slenderer 
than the calyx. 1792 S, Rocers Pleas. Jen. 1.71 When 
purple evening tinged the west. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 
ut ¥, Heath-bell with her purple bloom. 1826 Kiruv & Sp, 
Entomol, x\vi. VV. 280 Purple... Equal parts of blue and red. 
a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 1. 305 lieneath a purple canopy. 
1879 O. N. Roon Alod. Chromatics ii, 28 In the prismatic 
spectrum and in our normal spectrum we found no repre- 
sentative of purple, or purplish tints, This sensation can 
not be produced hy one set of waves alone, whatever their 
length may be; it needs the joint action of the red and 
violet waves, or the red and blue, 


b. Preceded by an adj. or sb. indicating the shade 
of colour, as amethyst, bluish, dahlia, dark, dun 
Purple, ete. (for other instances of which, see the 
first clement). Sce also B, 1d. 


1629 Parkinson Paradises 182 ‘Vhe three upright leaves 
are not so smoakie, yet of a dun purple colour, 1802 Weed, 


Frnl. VU. 497 Her whole skin was always more or less of | 


a bluish purple colour, 1859 Ruskin 7/700 /aths vo 202 
That lovely dark purple colour of our Welsh and Iighland 
hills is owing, not to their distance merely, but to their 
rocks, 1882 Garden 1 Apr. 210/3 The varieties.,sent are... 
rosy purple. .dark livid porple..deep rose purple..venous 
purple. 1906 Darly Chron. 15 Oct. 8/2 Made in dahtia- 
purple erépe de chine, 

¢e. Of this colour as being the hue of mourning 


(esp. royal or ecclesiastical mourning), or of peni- 


tence. 

1466 in <l rehwologia (1887) L. 1. 38 Item j nother purpyll 
chesebyll for gode fryday. 1493 /efronilfa 119g With 
pale wede to the heuenly mancyon Hir soule went up the 
ast day of may, 1842 in -frchwologta (1887) TL. 1.46 Item 
a vestement purpull silke for good frydaye. 1868 Maxrrotr 
Vest, Chr. 174 Vhe vestments..oftentimes..are purple, in 
times of fast, because of our mourning in respect of sin, 

ad. Used foet, to describe the colour of blood. 


(Properly said of the crimson venous blood, the 
colour of arterial blood being scarlet.) Hence, 


Bloody, blood-stained. 

1590 SPENSER J. e. i. vi. 29 4 large purple streame adowne 
their giambeux falles, 77:7, viii. 36 ‘he red blood flowed 
fresh, That underneath his feet soone made a purple plesh. 
1893 Suaks, 3 //en, '7,v. vi.64See how my sword weepes 
for the poore Kings death. O may such purple tearcs be 
alway shed From those that wish the downfall of our house, 
1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo (1901) uv, And by that slaue this 
purple act was done. 1710 Porr Windsor For. 417 ‘Vhere 
purple Vengeance bathed in gore retires. ¢1764 Gray Owen 
33 Where he points his purple spear, Hasty, hasty Kout is 
there. 1805 Scott Las? Afinsitr.1.x, When Mathouse-burn 
to Melrose ran All purple with their blood. 1829 Keats £ive 
St. Agnes xvi, A thought came like a full-blown rose, Flush- 
ing bis brow, and in his pained heart Made purple riot. 

3. Nhetorically, With reference to the qualities 
of this colour: bright-lued, brilliant, splendid, 
gandy, gay; (of sin) deep-dyed, grave, heinous. 

Durple patch, passage, picee, a brilliant or ornate passage 
in a literary composition (after L. purpurens pannus, Hor, 
De Arte Port. 15). So purple patchwork. . 

1598 Q. Exiz. Horace 20 (E.E.T.S.) 142 Olt to beginnings 
graue and shewes of great is sowed A purple pace, one or 
more for vewe. 1697 Davoen Virg, Past, 1. 62 All the 
Glories of the Purple Spring. 1742 Gaav Ode Spring 4 
The rosy-bosom'd Hours .. wake the purple year! 1756 
C. Smaart tr. Horace 11. 379 One or two verses of purple 
patchwork, that may make a great shew. 187a Biackie 
Lays Highi. \ntrod. 51 Places once flaunting with purple 
Brorpetty: 1881 Academy g SOF, 2536/2 A few of the purple 
patches scattered through the book may serve as a sample 
of the rest. 1895 E. Goss in Cent. Mag. July 451/2 
Emphasizing the purpler, passages with lifted voice and 
qoute finger. rg0s H. A. Vacnert The Hill vii. 147, 

never said bridge was a purple sin. 
b. collog. ‘ Gorgeons’, ‘splendid’, ‘royal’. 

3894 Pall Mali G. 20 Dec. 3/2 Who should I see. .<having 
a_ purple time of it but Padishah and Potter. 1905 Daily 
Chron, 19 May 6/3 You had one purple moment in your 
lites aah of coins, and scrambling thein among boys. 

+ SOL 

1. The name of a colour. a. Anciently, that of 
the dye obtained from species of gastropod molluscs 
(Purpura and Murex), commonly called Zyrtaz 
purple, which was actnally a crimson; b. in the 
middle ages applied vaguely to many shades of red ; 
ef. Purror sé. 3; ¢. now applied to mixtures of 
red and blue in various proporlions, usually con- 
taining also some black or white, or both, ap- 
proaching on the one side to crimson and on the 


other to violet. 

The various tintsare frequently distinguished by the names 
of flowers, fruits, etc. in which they occur, as auricula, 
dahlia, heliotrope, plum, pomegranate, wine purple; also 
by special names, as /ndian, royal purple; magenta, 
manve, solferino, ec. see these words. 

¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 417/% Parpul, purpura. 1530 Patsca. 

21/2 Purpylle, pourpre. 1570 Levins JManif. 125/35 
Poet purpura, @. @1§86 Sipney Arcadia v. (1598) 447 
Not that purple which we now haue..but of the right 
Tyrian purple, which was nearest to a colour betwixt our 
murry and scarlet, 1614 Cuaraan in C. Brooke Ghost 
Rich. 117, Poems (1872) 49 What does then Thy purple in 
graine, with these redone men? a 1649 Deum. oF Hawtin 


| 
| 


PURPLE. 


Alem. Sé, Wks, (1711) 131 As the rose, at the fair appearing 
of the morning sun, displayeth and spreadeth her purples. 
1720 Ozu lertot's Kou. Rep. 1. vinx 422 The first Prastor 
of Rome..was allowed the Pratexta, or Robe edged with 
Purple. 1774 Gonnsm. .Vat. /fsé, (1776) V. 347 Their 
plumage is glossed with a rich purple. 1815 Byron Destr. 
Senuacherioi, His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 
1893 ‘Susax Coontoce' What Katy Did af Sch, xiii. 221 
Painted in soft purples and grays. 1888 Rotirston & 
Jackson Aatur. Life 474 Un the genera Murhura and Murex 
the secretion [of the hypobranchial gland], at first colourless, 
char.ges in sunlight to a purple or violet, used as a dye by 
the ancients, and known as 'T’yrian purple’ 

d. ‘The ‘Tyrian dye, or any pigment of the above- 
mentioned colours. 

With many defining words, expressing the composition, 
source, Inventor, etc,, as adizarin, aniline, ethyl, wadder, 
atineral, orchil ov archil purple: French, Dutian, London 
purple; Field's, Perkins's, regina purple, ec. Purple yf 
Cassius ‘also purple powder of Cassius C.2) = gold-purple 
(Goro! 10); named after Andreas Cassius (died 1673). 

1638-56 Cowtey Danidets it. Note 26 The Purple of 
the Ancients was taken out of a kind of Shell-fish called 
Purpura, 1839 Ure Dit Arts, Purple of Cassius, gold 
purple, is a vitrifiable pigment, which stains glass and 
porcelain of a beautiful red or purple hne. 24 fe. Purple of 
mollisca, is a viscid liquor, secreted ly: certain shell-fish, 
the Aucefnni dapitius, and others, which dyes wool, &c. of 
a purple colour, and is supposed to be the substance of the 
Tyrian dye. 1853 W. Garcon Srong. Chenz, (ed. 3) 220 
With solutions of gold, salts of protoxide of tin produce a 
purple precipitate, the purple of Cassius. 

2. Purple cloth or clothing; a purple robe; = 
Perrersd.1. Purple and pall: see Punrer sd. 4. 

Now only in imitations of Latin or Greek, or of biblical 
language. 

€ 1460 Pornedey Myst, X. 273 Marie wroght purpyll. 1326 
Pilgr, Derfi (W. de W. 1531) 281b, The ryche gloton.. 
whiche was clothed in purpull & cloth of reynes, 1826 
Tinnace Acts xvi. 1g Lidia a seller off purple. 1579 Sprxser 
Shep. Cul, July 173 Yelad in purple and pall, 1648 Vp. 
Hatt Set Thoughts § 13 The rich glutton .. clothed in 
parple and byss. 28g0 S. Donent. Aoman i, Poet. Wks, 
(1875) I. 8 She wraps the purple round her outraged breast. 
1894 Giaostoxe Sorace, Odes u. xviii, No well-born 
maidens, my poot doors within, Laconian purples spin. 

b, As the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, consuls, and chief magistrates ; hence jig. ; 
spec. ¢he purple, imperial, royal, or consular rank, 
power, or office. Also the colour of imperial and 


royal mourning. 

61440 Lypa, JYors, Shope, & G. \Roxh) 15 Of purpill rede 
was hts riall clothing This agnus dei born ofa pure virgine. 
1553 Enen 7rvat. ewe fait. Ded. (Arb) 3 No lesse con. 
foundinge the order of thinges, than he whiche clotheth an 
ape in purple, anda kinginsackecloth. 1609 Bini.e iDonay) 
1 Esdras Wi, 2 King Darius made a great supper..to al 
that weare purple, and to the praetors. 1610 HoLraxn 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 271 Constantine..laid aside the 
Purple..[and] became a Priest. 1709 Porn “ss, Crit, 320 
A vile conceit in ponipous words express‘d, Es like a clown 
in regal purple dress‘d. 1736 Cuaxnter 2fist. Persec. 11t 
They worship not God, bue the Purple. 1776 Ginsox Deed. 
& & xiv. I, 400 As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had 
resigned the purple. 1869 Seetev Lect. & Ess. te 67 The 
ablest generals are still frequently invested with the purple. 

c. Lhe purple: in reference to the scarlet colour 
of the official dress of a cardinal; hence the rank, 
slate, or office of a cardinal ; 1be cardinalate. 

1685 Burnet 7vav. 8 Dec. (1686) 231 He retains the un- 
affected simplicity and humility of a Frier, amidst all the 
dignity of the Purple. 1695 Lovd. Gaz. No. 3046,'1 We are 
told that the present Duke of Modena. . intends to quit the 
Purple, and to send back his Cardinals Cap to the Pope. 
31986 W. THomson IH ’atson's Philip 111, Vi. (1839) 321 The 
necessity of exchanging the ease of former familiarity for 
those ceremonies of respect which were due to the purple. 
..The presence of the cardinal was uneasy to him, 1898 
Vinwaal Lie & Times Machkiav. 11, vi. 237 He was raised 
to the purple. . ' 

d. In phrase Jorn, cradled in (the) purple : said 
of a child of an imperial or royal reigning family ; 
or by extension, of a noble or wealthy family, or 
of the highest or most privileged rank of any 
organization, (Commonly associated with sense 2 ; 
but, see, as lo the origin, PoRPHYROGENITE @.) 

1790 Burke Led, As. epee in Corr. (1844) III. 161 He 
was born in purple, and of course was not made to a situa- 
tion which would have tried a virtue most fully perfected, 
1827 HaLtam Const. £fist. (1876) TJ. x, 268 [Richard Crom- 
well] would probably have reigned as well as most of those 
who are born in the purple. 1876 Baxcaorr Hist, U.S. V1. 
Iv. 438 The old Whig party reserved the highest places for 
those cradled in the purple. 1884 Lasoucners in Forfr. 
Rev, Feb. 208 ‘True Liberals who have not had the good 
fortune to be born in tbe Whig purple. : ; 

8. Any of the species of molluses which yielded 
the Tyrian purple (sce 1), or any allied species; 
in mod. use, a molluse of the genus Jrfra. 


Also called PURPLE-FISH. : . 
The species which yielded the Tyrian dye are believed to 
have been Murex érandaris, M. trunenlus, and Purpura 
hemostonta (see Proc. Royal Soc. X. 579) but all species 
of Adurex and Purpura secrete the fluid to some erent 4 
is80 Hoitveano Treas. Fr, Tong, Pourpre, a s Ee By 
calleda Purple. 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 306 Purples also be 
caught by means of some stinking bait. 1682 ori (i 
Luerctius vi. 1072 The Purples blood gives W ‘ool so deep a 


stain That we can never wash it out again. 1735 Ur. 
Pancirollus’ Rerwn Alen. 1.1.i.§ The Tycians, by be ad 


away the Shells of the greater Pu les, do come at 


i Gent?, Mag. XXV. 32 It belongs to yet 
eee, atic a Purple. 1901 Ster Shed? Life 254 
The Purple (Purpura lapillus), commonly wa c Dog: 


PURPLE. 


winkle, and in Ireland as Horse-winkle, is one of the com. 
monest of marine snails, 

4. +a, Apurple or livid spot, botch, or pnstule; 
also, the bubo of the plague (ods.). b. 7, A disease 
characterized by an eruption of purplish pustules; 
esp. Purpura, but formerly often vaguely used. 

1440 Promp. ary. 417/t Purplys, sorys, worbull purpuret 
dicuntur, 1483 Cath. Augl. 294/2 A_Purpylle, papula. 
¢.1830 /ickscorner (1905) 146 God punisheth..with great 
sickness As pox, pestilence, purple and axes, 1533 Eivor 
Cast. Llelthe (1541) 83 b, Whan they [children] waxe elder, 
than be they greved with kernelles,..swellynges under the 
chynne, and in England commonly purpyls, measels, and 
small pockes. 1638 R. Bakertr. Balsac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 
194, I am glad at heart to hear the Duke of Feria is dead 
of the Purples. 1660 Wooo Lise 3 Dec. (O.11.S.) bE. 349 It 
is thought it is the spotted feaverorpurples, 1755 JoHNsoN, 
Purples (without a singular) spots of a livid red, which break 
out in malignant fevers. 1972 tr. Life Lady Guion 11. 
+33 My daughter had the small-pox and the purples, 1866 A. 
Fiant Prine Aled. 857 The terin purpura, or the purples, 
denotes an affection characterized by a truly petechial 
eruption, or petechia:. 

ce. /urples: swine fever. 

1887 Yimes 1 Feb. 9/6 Swine fever..being known in 
different parts of Great Britain by the names of pig typhoid, 
pig distemper, purples, swine plague [etc]. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lexv., Purples, a common name..for Swine fever. 

ad, Purples: a disease in wheat cansed by 
Vtério tritied (see quots.). 

1808 Ana, Agric. XLV. 236 Purples, the," ear-cockle’ in 
wheat, Zss. 1881 Ex. A, Ormeron Jour, Insects (1890) 
sog ‘Cockle galls’ or ‘Purples’ are the small roundish or 
distorted growths sometimes found in wheat which give to 
the ear an appearance much as if purplish or dark-coloured 
peppercorns had taken the place of wheat-grains. 

5. A purple flower. ong purples: see Lone 
alize. 

1840 Browninc Sordel/o vy. 295 Plucking purples in Goito's 
moss. 1905 Academy 18 Nov. 1198/1, 1 took his bunch cf 
purples, and I charmed his heart away. 

6. With ¢he, applied to blood: cf A. 2d, 

1804 R. Covrer Poctoy I. 61 Tibb snyted Madge’s muckle 
nizz, Till out the purple sprang. 

C, Combinations and colloeations. 

I. Of the adjective. 

1, General combinations: a. Parasynthetic, as 
purple-berried (having purple berries), -eyed, 
facet, -flowered, -headed, -hued, -leaved, -noset, 
-robed, -shirted, -spiked, -tatled, -tipped, -toppcd, 
-veined, -vested, etc. adjs.: freq. in specific names 
of animals and plants, e.g. purple-berried bay, 
purple-tailed parakeet. \ience such forms as 
purple-back, the purple-backed humming bird. 

1430 Lypc. St. Afargarete 25 ‘This daysye with leves rede 
and white, Purpul-hewed. 1754 Catesdy's Nat. (fist. Carot. 
I, 6x The Purple-berried Bay. 1759 Mutter Gard. Dict. 
s.v. Leaf, ‘Vhe Cockscomb, the purple leaved Amaranth. 
Lbid.s.v. Turnep, Vhe round red or purple topped turnip. 
1781 Latuam J//rst, Birds J. 315 Purple-tailed Parrakeet. 
1822 Hortus Angl, 11. 260 Purple-spiked Milk Vetch. /dfd. 
333 Purple-eyed Succory Hawk Weed. 1841 Levee C, 
O'Malley \xxxviti, A large purple-faced old major. 1841 
Bavant Walk at Sunset Wks. 44 Purple-skirted clouds 
curtain the crimson air, 1868 M. Cotuins Swee? Anne Page 
1. 241 The golden-fruited and purple-berried leafage. 1887 
R, 2. Suarre Gould's Trochtlide Suppl. Pl, 38 Zedalia 
Ortoni. Quito Purpteback. 

b. Qualifying the names of other colours, as 
purple-black, -blue, -brown, -crimson, -green, -rose, 
yellow adjs.; also as sbs. See also PURPLE-RED. 

1587 Mirr, Mag., Induct. xi, At length appeared Clad in 
purple blacke Sweete Somnus, 1601 Hotrano Pétny 1. 91 
Shell fishes that yeeld the purple crimson colour. 1835-6 
Todd's Cyc. Anat, 1.553/1 A..layer of a dark purple-brown 
pigment. 1882 Garden 22 July 65/2 Varying in colour from 
a deep purple-rose to a delicate rose-pink, /dfd. 2 Sept. 
2097/3 Agaricus violaceus,a splendid purple-yellow, growing 
among dead leaves. 1897 Adibute’s Syst. Aled. VV. 529 The 
surface of the spleen..is often found to be of a black or 
purple-green colour. 

ce. Adverbial, as purple-beaming, -dawning, 
-dyeing, -glowing, -statning, -streaming adjs. 

1595 Dante. Civ. War u. exxii, Rivers dide With 
purple streaming wounds of her owne rage. 1953 CHAMAERS 
c ee Supp. s.v. Trumpet-sheli, The purple-dying liquor of 
the dbuccinumt. 1760 Fawkes tr. Anacreon, Odes \xiv. 4 
Safely shroud Me ina purple-beaming Cloud. 1802 Binctry 
Anim, Biog. (1813) UI. 46s The purplestaining whelk. 
1898 Month Nov. 458 The purple-glowing heather. 

2. Special collocations: purple chamber: see 
PoRPHYROGENITE, and cf, B, 2d; purple-coat, a 
person dressed in a purple coat; cf. RED-coatT; so 
purple-coated a.; purple copper (ore) A/i1., 
a native sulphide of copper and iron; = Erv- 
RESCITE; purple fly, a kind of anglers’ artificial fly; 
purple-man, an Irish party name for one who has 
reached a certain degree or rank in the ‘Orange’ 
system; cf. ORANGEMAN; so purple meeting; 
purple powder of Cassius; sce B. 1d; purple 
quartz, the ametbyst ; also, a local name for fluor- 
spar; purple rash, an eruption of purple pustules. 
See also PURPLE FEVER. 

1831 Scott C+, Robt, iii, An imperial princess porfhyro- 
cae at or born inthe sacred purple chamber itself. /dzd. xxi, 

ou area child of the purple chamber. 1644 Vicars God in 
fount 200 The Lord Brooke his *Purple-coats..did most 
singular good service all this fight. 1906 Mest. Gaz. 3 July 
1/3 The scarlet- or *purple-coated seminarists pause for 


1626 


breath. 1796 Kirwan Elen. Alin, (ed. 2) 11. 374 “Purple 
Copper Ore. 1881 Raymonp Gloss, Mining, Copper-ores,.. 
purple copper (variegated or peacock ore, bornite, sulphide of 
copper andiron). 1799G. Sstn Ladorafory 1. 311° Purple- 
fly. Duhbing, of purple wool, and a little beac hair mixed 
Jete.]. 2830-3 W. CarLeton 1 raits & Stor. [rish Peasantry 
Ser. 1. (3843) I. 199, Lam a true blue, sir,-a *purple man, 
1836 Fraser's Mag, X11).393 The very names of ' Orange- 
man’ and ‘Purpleman' are beneath the real elevation of 
their high and noble cause. 1906 Datly News 10 Feb, 8/2 
Injuries inflicted on the roadside. .after a ‘*purple ' meeting 
in the Bush Side Orange Nall. 1823 Ure Diet. Chem, 
492/2 A plate of tin, rmmersed in a solution of gold, 
affords a purple powder, called the “purple powder of 
Cassius, which is used to paint in enamel, 1836 Branpe 
Afan, Chem, 1028 note, *Purple quartz or amethyst, is 
tinged with a little iron and manganese. 1896 Coswro- 


| politat XX. 450 The fluor-spar is locally known as ‘purple 


quartz’, 1818-20 E. ‘VHosmpson Cullen's Nosol, Alethed. 
(ed. 3) 326 Purpura; "Purple, or Scorbutic Rash. 

b. In names of species or varieties of animals 
characterized by a purple or purplish colouring, 
as purple grackle, heron, haleege, martin, sand- 
piper; sea-anenione, urchin,etc.; purple-bird, pur- 
ple coot, the purple gallinule of Murope: see Por- 
PHYRIO; purple-bullfinch = pyrplejinch ; pur- 
ple crow, one of several species of small glossy FE. 
Indian crows,as Coruusenca, C.orru,and C.violacea 
(Cent. Dict.); purple-egg, a purple sea-urchin, as 
Arbacia punctulata; purple-emperor, a butterfly: 


| see EMPEKOR 4; purple-finch, a common Ameri- 


ean bird, Fringilla purpurea: see Fincn 1b; 
purple gallinule, (@) the bird Jorphyrio cerulens 
(Porpltyrio); (4) of N.Amer., Jonormnis martinica; 
purple-shell, (a) = B. 3; (4) an ocean snail of the 
genus /avthina; purple water-hen, a watcr-hen 


of the genus Forféyrio; purple whelk = B. 3. 

1775 *Purple Emperor [see Emperor sd, 4], 1810 Cranar 
Borough viii. 78 Above the sovereign oak a sovereign skims, 
The purple Emp'ror, strong in wing and limbs. 1754 
Catesby's Nat, i1fst, Carol, 4x The *Purple Finch, 1782 
Latuam A?st. Birds 11, 462 "Purple Grakle. 1886 Pall 
Wail G. 28 Apr. 11/2 Orioles, crows, blackbirds, purple- 
grackles, redwing blackbirds, hobolinks, and terns make 
very pretty ornaments, 1837 Govin Srrds Fur. 1V. Pi. 
274 The food of the Purple *Heron consists of fish, frogs, 
mice, and insects, 1883 Newton in Fueyel, Brit, XV. 
s81/2 The "Purple Martin of America, //iruado or Progue 
piurpurea,.. being such a favourite bird in Canada and in 
the United States, 1837 Goutp Birds Eur. IV, PL 334 
The Purple *Sandpiper. 1884 Standard Nat. /fist.1. 325 
danthina, *purple shell, with the float supporting the eggs. 
18ss P, H.Gosse Mar. Zool... 61 The *Purple Urchin 
(Alchinus] Zofdus) excavates hollows for itself in limestone 
rock, in which it resides. 1893 Newton Mict. Birds 591 
The genus Porphyrio, including the bird so named hy 
classical writers, and perhaps a dozen other species often 
called Sultanas and *Purple Water-hens, 168: Grew 
Afuseuin ivi i, 129 The *Purple-Wilk with long plated 
Spikes. rete sere é 

. Asa distingnishing prefix in names of species 
or varieties of plants having purple flowers, leaves, 
etc, as purple amaranth, beech, broomrape, camo- 
mile, cone-flower, cow-wheat, gromwell, groundsel, 
loosestrife, medich, melic, mullein, ragwort, spurge, 
willow, etc.; tpurple apple, the genus Axvoua; 
purple bottle, a moss, Sflachnun anpullaceum, 
from the reddish piteher-shaped apophysis; purple 
grass, (a) agarden variety of Trifolitm repens: see 
qnot. 1640; (4) Aledicago maculata, Heart-clover or 
Spotted Clover (Deering Catalog. Stirpiumt 1738) ; 
purple-heart (-tree), of Guiana, Cofazfera brac- 
teata or C. pubiflora; of Trinidad, Pellogyue pani- 
enlata; of the W. Indies, Cofaifera officinalis, 
yielding copaiba balsam (Zreas. Bol. 1866); 
purple lily, (2) = Marracon; (4) an Australian 
genus (atersonia) of flag-like plants, bearing 
showy blue or purple flowers; native lily (Miller) ; 
purple-tassels = purse-fasse/s (PURSE 5d. 11); 
purple-velvet flower, Love-lies-bleeding (4ar- 
anthus caudaius); purple-wood = purfple-heart, 
the timber of this; purple-wort, one of various 
plants of which the flowers, Icaves, or stems are 
purple; as, a dark-leaved variety of Zrifolinm 
repens; also, Comarunt palusive; purple wreath, 
a tropical American twining shrub (Peirva volu- 
bitzs) bearing violet flowers ( Zreas. Bot.). 

3788 Lee Sof. App., “Purple apple, Annona. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. 486/2 Ornamental varteties of the common Beech..as 
..the *Purple Beech, with purple leaves, 1796 Wirarnine 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 792 Slélachnum] anpullaceun.. 
*Purple Hottle-emoss. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot, 1112 
The *purple grasse spreadeth on the ground, the leaves 
are in some three in others foure or five on a stalke, 
of asad greene colour, with a shadow of darke purple cast 
over them. 1796 STEOMAN Surinam 11. 17 The *purple- 
heart-tree grows sometimes to the height of fourscorefeet..3 
the wood is of a beautiful purple colour. 1845 Lixpey 
Veg. Kinga, (1846) 550 The Birble Heart, a Guiana timber 
tree of great toughness, whose timber is found invaluable 
for resisting the shock of artillery discharges, 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens u. xiii. 201 The small *purple Lillie. /dfd. 202 
The red purple Lillie... Some call the greatest kinde 
Martagon, 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 118 Called..the 
purple faire haired lacinth. .and..of diuers Gentlewomen, 
*purple tassels, 1578 Lyre Dodoens 11. xviii. 168 Called. .in 
English floure Gentill..*Purple veluet fioure. 1640 Parkin- 
son Theatr, Bot. Index 1743 *Purple wort or Purple grasse. 


PURPLE-FISH. 


1736 Atnswortu Lat, Dict. 1. s.v. Purple, Purple wort, 
Trifolium purpureumn. 
II. Of the snbstantive. 

3. General combinations : objective or obj. geni- 
tive, as purple-dyer, -seller, -wearer; purple-pro- 
ducing, adj. ; instrumental, as purple-clad, -dusted, 
-dyed, -edged, -lined, -stained, -tinged, etc. adjs. ; 
locative, as purple-dorn adj.; t purple-father, a 
cardinal: ef. B. 2; purple gland, the gland 
in some gastropods which yields the purple dye. 

3831 Scott C4. Kobt. xxxiv, The hero of many a victory, 
achieved, says the *purple-born [Anna Comnena], in..her 
history, sometimes by hisarmsand sometimes by his prudence, 
2639 G. Danes “eclus, xxxiit. 45 Heare me, 3 you *purple- 
Clad Magistrates, You civill Rulers. 1870 Morris Larthiy 
Par.111, IV. 383 The *purple-dusted butterfly. 1581 Petrie 
Guazzo's Crv. Conv, 1h. (1886) 125, Not perceining..her 
owne *purple died face. 1904 W. M. Ramsay Lets. to Seven 
Ch. xxix. 421 The Jews..were organised in trade-guilds, 
the *purple-dyers, the carpet makers, and perhaps others. 
3895 Poste Garus t.com. (ed. 2} go‘lhe *purple-edged prae- 
texta was generally laid aside by boys along with the bulla 
aurea. .on the first Liberalia,..after the completion of their 
fourteenth year. 1615 Bratnwait. Strappado (1878) 47 A 
purple sin.. Since *purple-fathers oft-times go vnto it. 1888 
Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 483 *Purple gland 
= hypobranchial gland of Purpura. 1819 Keats Lamia ut. 
31 The “purple-lined palace of sweet sin. 1549 CovEKoALr, 
etc. Erasm, Par, Phil. Argt. AAaj, In this citie was also 
Lydia the “purpleseller. 1819 Keats Ode Nightingale 
ii, With..*purple-stained mouth. 1726 Pork Odyss. xix 
275 A mantle *purple-ting’d, and radiant vest. 2880 T. 
Honexin Jéaly & fav. uv. LW. 426 The courtiers still 
contended for the sinile of ‘the *Purple-wearer '. 

Purple (pisp'l), v.  [f Purrve a.] 

l. ¢rans. ‘To make purple; to colonr, stain, 
tinge, or dye with purple. Also fg. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1.q4t In so moche that y schalle 
purpulle the mariantes [wargines purpurabo] aye the hedes 
of pe gestes with a dowble ordre of yeres, ¢1620 Z. Bovn 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 138 Blood did purple ov'r the grasse. 
1667 Mitton P, Z. vit. 30 Yet not alone, while thou Visit'st 
my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn Purplesthe East. 1783 
yeAneN tr. Raynal’s list, Jndies 1. 395 Was it then to 
pe reserved for this ignominy, that we purpled the seas with 
our blood? 1831 J. Wison Unximore vi. 5 The heather 
bloom..purples..The Moors and Mountains. 

2. intr. To become purple. 

1646, etc. [see Purpiine £f/.a.], 1816 Byrox Siege Cor. i, 
The landmark to the double tide ‘That purpting rolls on 
either side. 1885 Miss Bravvon Ii yllard's th eird v, The 
heather was purpling on the hills, 1893 E. H. Barker 
Wand. Southern Waters 87 It purpled and died away in 
grayness and mournful shadow. 

Hence Purpling 2é/. sé. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 125 The deep purpling of an 
agitated sea. 


Pu'rple-co:loured, ¢ ([f. PURPLE sd. + 
CoLouRrED, or parasynth. f. purple colour + -ED2,] 
Of the colour of, or colonred with, purple, 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 1b, It is Princes among those 
Gemes that be Purple coloured. 1592 Suaks. Ven. § Ad. 
1 ‘The sunne with purple-colourd face, Had tane his last 
leane of the weeping morne, 2800 Herscuet in Parl. 
rans. XC. 526 The purple-coloured glass stops 993 rays of 
light. 1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 466 At the 
bottom..we find a purple-coloured resin. 

Purpled (paup'ld), p47. a. Also 5 perpulid. 
[f. PURPLE @., s., and v. + -ED: cf. L. purpuratus.) 
Coloured, stained, tinged, or dyed purple ; hence, 
blood-stained, dyed with blood; clothed in purple. 
Also jig: 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll.44 Not..to be gilt bridils, peyntid sadels, 
nesiluern sporis, nor perpulid aray. 1564 Daus tr, Balitnger 
on Apoc. (1573) 184 A Princely Senate of pene purpled 
Cardinals. 1595 Saks. YoAn 11. i. 322 All with purpled 
hands, Dide in the dying slaughter of their foes. 1712-14 
Pore Rage Lock u. 2 Not with more glories in th’ etherial 
plain, The Sun first rises o’er the purpled main. 1804 J. 
Grauame Saddath (1839) 9/2 Oh England] England ! wash 
thy purpled hands Of this foul sin. 1811 Suaw Gen. Zool. 
Vv ib 201 Purpled Creeper. 1889 C. Eowaroes Sardinia 
231 A cluster of bold purpled peaks, 


+Purple fever. Qés. An old name for 
Purrura; but also applied vaguely to other fevers 


attended with purplish eutaneons eruptions. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 804 The Lesser Infections, of the 
small Pees: Purple Feavers, Agues, in the summer Pre- 
cedent, and hovering all winter, do portend a great Pestil- 
ence in the summer following. 1666 Lond, Gaz. No, 61/2 
We are in..great fear of the Plague, several persons being 
lately dead of a very malignant Purple-Feavor, 1728-41 
Cuamaers Cycl. sv. Purple, The purple sever. .isakind of 
plague, or a malignant fever discovering itself in eruptions 
on the skin like the bites of bugs or fleas, or like grains of 
millet, or the small-pox; whence it is sometimes also called 
the spotted and miliary fever. /bid.s.v. Fever, Eruptive 
Fevers are..attended with cutaneous eruptions, Such are 
those of the small-pox, meazles, the petechial, the purple or 
scarlet fever, and the miliary fever. 1890 Bittincs Wat. 
Med, Dict., Purple fever, cerebro-spinal fever. 

Purple-fish. Now rare. [f. PurpLe sb. + 
Fisu sé.1] A molluse that yields a purple dye; 
= PURPLE 56. 3. 

1gga_ Prrcivate Sf. Dict, Bosina, a trumpet,..a purple 
fish, Auccing, ans murex. 1601 CHESTER Love's 
Mart, \xxxii, The Purple-fish, whose liquor vsually, A violet 
colour on the cloth doth die, 1686 W. Coin Purpura Ang. 
(1689) 1 The Purple-Fish, which I found..on the Sea Coasts 
of Somerset-shire, and the shores of South-Wales opposite 
1oit, 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 454 note, The murex, a 
species of shellfish, called also the purple-fish. 


PURPLELY. 


Purplely, ade. [irreg. f. Purvie a, + -Ly 2 
Ina purple manner, with purple. So Pu‘rpleness, 
the quality or condition of being purple. 

¢1825 Beppors ferrismond 1, i, The young lord,. Like a 
young dragon on Hesperian berries Purplely fed, who 
dashes through the air. 1906 IWVesti. Gaz, 20 Apr. 2/1 
Standing on an unsubstantial purpleness of the nawavering 
furrows, were a host of monoliths. 

Purple-re‘d. a. adj. Red inclining to or 
tinged with purple. b. 56, A purple-red colour. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11, xiv. 230 Wilde Tyne. The floures 
::tmost commonly of a purple red colour. 1624 GATAKER 
Lransubst, 67 The people are all died purplered in it with 
Christs blood. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcedain 4 Gl. 271 
Imparting to glass almost exquisite purple-red colour 
resembling the ruby. 1879 Roop Chromatics xiv. 214 
Every kind of pure red, front purple-red to orange-red, 

Purpling, 7/4 @. Chiefly foctic. [f. Purrie 
v.+-ING2,] Becoming pnrple. 

1652 Crasnaw Carmen Deo Nostro 29 Tb’ Babe's bright 
face, the purpling Bud And Rosy dawn of the right Royall 
blood. 1652 — Mary AJagd. Wks, (1904) 261 The maiden 
gemme By the purpling vine paton. 1786 Burns 7'o Alou. 
Daisy ii, Upward-springing, blythe, to greet The purpling 
vast. 1826 Worpsw, Ode A/ay Morzingi, From the purpling 
east departs The star that led the dawn. 

Purplish (pd uplif), 2. [f. Punrns a. + -1s1t}.] 
Somewhat purple; tinged with purple. 

1g62 Turner //erbad 1. 54 Mint..hath in y® top of the 
stalkes a purplishe flour, 1608 Torsene Serpents (1658) 655 
These Caterpillers are blackish-red, with spots or streaks 
going overthwart their sides, being half white. and half 
purpelish, 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chenu. 11. 137 1 you put 
a piece of gold between two cards and expose it tu a strong 
electric shock, you will abtain it in the state of a purplish 
oxide, 1886 Cextury Mag. XXX. 2374/1 The eges..are 
greenish hla, with faint brown or purplish markings. 

b. Qualifying adjs. and sbs. of colour. 

1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Sersice-tree, The branches, 
while young, have a purplish brown bark, 1828 Sir W. i: 
Hooker 7. £. Smith's Eny, Flora VW. 14 Seed purplis 
black, 1848 Chambers’ tehitot People \, 368/1 Ninethyst 
is a pure rock-crystal, of a purplish-violet colour. 1882 
Garden 27 May 366/1 Spikes of purplish green flowers, 

Purply (po-spli), 2. [f. Porpre a. or sb. +-y.] 
Characterized by a purple colour ortint; purplish; 
also in coms, as purply-brown, -gold, -grey. 

1725 Bradley's Fam. Dict. s.v. May blossom, That Part 
which is purply in the Flower. .is good against the Squincy. 
1842 G. Darvinc in L’r0c. Berw, Nat. Club Vex. 4 He took 
Smelts of the salmon with their..dark purply fins. 1895 
Chamb, Frnl, XM. 774/1 Vhe warmth of the soft sieana 
browns, and the rich purity of the purply grays. 

Purpoint, -pont, variants of PouRvotnt. 

Purport (pdspost), ss. Also 5 purpurt. (Sce 
also Proport sé.*) [a. AF. = OF, for-, purport 
(13th c, in Godef.) produce, contents, f. peerporter : 
sce next. Formerly stressed purfo'rt.] 

1. That which is conveyed or expressed, esp. by 
a formal document ; bearing, tenor, import, effect ; 
meaning, substance, sense, 

(1278 Kolls of Parit. 1. 10/2 Solum le purport de luc 
chartres.] 1455 /éid, V. 306/2 Aftir the purportez and 
tenours of the same, 1466 in Archvologia (1887) L. 1. 51 
Our escent and lettres pateates accordyng to theffecte 
tenour and purport therof be and stond. 1495 Saf, 11 
fen, Vil, c 54 § 2 Lettres patentes.. {shall be} effectuell in 
the lawe aftir the teaures and porpurtis of the same. 1596 
Srexser /.Q. v. ix. 26 High over his head There written 
was the purport of his sin. 1602 Suaxs. Haz. ui. 82 And 
with a looke so pitiousin purport, As if he had been loosed 
out of hell, 1703 Rowe Fair Pentt. n. ii. 578 To tell thee 
then the purport of my Thoughts. 179: Mas. Rapccryvre 
Rom, Forest viii, She resolved to acquaint Madame La 
Motte with the purport of the late conversation, 1881 
Jowett Thncyd, 1. xxii, Lendeavoured ..to give the general 
purport of what was actually said. 

+b. Outward bearing, Ods. rave). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iL 52 For shee her sexe under that 
straunge purport Did use to hide. 

2. That which is intended to be done or effected 
by something; meaning, object, purpose, design, 
intention. Now rere. 

31654 Cromwect SZ. 4 Sept. (in Cartyie), What was the 
purport of it but to make the Tenant as liberal a fortune as 
the Landlord? 1751 Eart Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 133 
Writings of that sort,..framed to serve particular views, 
fulfill the purport of their creation, and then perish. 1793 
Smeaton £dystone L. § 127 The whole purport of the 
Present remaining season, was nothing more than cutting 
the rock toa shape. .for the reception of any structure what- 
ever, 1863 Mary Howitt -. Bremer's Greece 11. xiv. 
95 The purport of our steamer’s visit to these shores is to 
promote exchange of commodities and commerce. 

Purport (pzipde"1t, pd-1pdit), v. Also 6 pour-, 
[a. AF. =OF. pur-, porforter (¢ 1160 in Godef.), 
later pourporter to embody, extend :—late pop. L. 
*proéportare to carty or bear forth; cf. med.L. pra- 
portire pre-,por-) to extend (12th ¢. in Du Cange). 
OF. had also the variant proforter, whence the 
Sc, form Prorort, q.v.]J 

1. ¢vans. To have as its purport, beating, or tenor ; 
to convey to the mind; to bear as its meaning; 
to express, set forth, state; to mean, imply. 

[1300 Lid. Custunt. 1,124, 28 Ed. 1, Solom ceo qe lour 
chartre roiale le purporte.) i 4 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Ree. Aef 1. xliv. 84 Like as our 
letters sent from Lyones..did purport. 1533 More Deded, 
Salent Wks. 9355/1 This coniuaccion, if, purporteth alway a 
dow:e, 22381 T. Preston Canréyscsin Hazl. Dodsley 1V.173 
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Vour graces message came to me, Your will purporting 
forth. 1676 Ancaster MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 1907) 458 
[A silver cup] purporting a woman carrying a backet on her 
head. 1693 Wea. Cut. Teckely m1. 2 The Declaration also 
purported, That from the 13th of February, those Male- 
contents... should find the Emperor's Commissioners at 
Presbourg., 1780 D. Hrovuray in Sparks Corr. sliver. 
Rev. (1853) TT. 120, 1. .inclose copies of letters. . purporting 
some of the above facts. 1858 Masson 3i/fon (1859) 1. § 
It papers that some one from Oxfordshire. .applied to the 
College of Arms to have his title recognised. 

b. Followed by zxf. (of a picture, statue, docu- 
ment, book, or the like; rarely of a person): ‘lo 
profess or claim by its tenor. (Said without pro- 
nouncing as to the truth or validity of the claim.) 

31790 Paviy Lore Parl. i. 10 This epistle purports to he 
written after St. Paul had heen at Corinth. 71808 Cove- 
BROOKE Vedas in sisfat. Nes. VUT. 377 A tvanscript of 
what purported to he a complete copy of the Vedas. 1849 
Macavtay fist. Zug. ii Te 232 The Declaration which 
purported to give them entire freedom of conscieuce. 18979 
Tourcee fool's Err. xxxiii, 220 A letter purporting to 
have been written by you. 1884 J. Quincey Frgures Of Bast 
35) Jack Downing. .who purported to accompany the presi- 
dential party and to chronicle its doings. 

2. To mican, intend, purpose. rare. 

1803 Sovtnry Let. to Coleridge 3 Aug., Meer all, this is 
really nearer the actual design of what T purport by a hibtio- 
theca than yours would be. 181g = Rederick x. 348 That 
even in the extremity of guilt No guilt he purported. 1827 
HWaztirt Char. Shads, (1838) 107 Where he alters the letters 
which Kosencrantz and Guildenstern are taking with then 
-- purporting his death. 1872 Rotinsox Bridge of Glass 
I. a. iv. 47 What Matthew purports doing, I don't know, 

Hence Purported ff/. a., professci, alleged. 

1894 F. B. Suawe in Daily News 19 June 6/2 Your readers 
wiil now be able to form an opinion ay to the authenticity 
of this purported discovery. 

Purportless (pr ipéitlés), @. [See -LEss.] 
Naving no purport; meaningless, objectless. 

1816 Soutuey Loet's Prlzr. Waterloo u. xx, The central 
storms which shake the solid earth, ... Are not more vague and 
purportless and bliad, Than is the course of things among 
iwankind! 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia l,i. 2g A fourth 
asks purportless or impertinent questions. 

Purpose (pi1pos), sb. Forms: 3-6 porpos, 
(4 perpos, 6 porpose, -puse); 4-6 pourpos, 
(4-5 pourpoos, 5-7 -pose, 6 -poose); 4-7 pur- 
pos, (4-5 Sc. -poss, § -poos, -pas, -passe, 6 -post, 
Se. -pois, -e, -pes),(4-5)6-purpose. [a. AF, = 
OF. forpos, purpos, pourpos (12th c. in Godef.) 
(later propos, after L. propositunt), f. porposcr to 
Purpose, With the forms in -e cf. OF. Aor-, pur- 
pose = purfos in Godef. (Sec also Prorose sé.)] 

I. Simple senses. 

1. That which one sets before oneself as a thing 
to be done or attained; the object which one has 
in view. 

To answer or serce one's purpose, to be of use or service 
in effecting one's object, to da what one wants, + fo put 
one beside his purpose, to disappointor defeat him in his aim 
(0ds.), See also Cross-purrose 1. 

ex2go S. Ang. Leg. 1. 362/8 And seide, ‘tni porpos and mi 
wei: isnoupe toende i-brou3t!" ¢xz00 Avec, Str S. Fraser 
ia Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 Al bere purpos y-come hit ys to 
naht. ¢132§ Cocr de Lion 1367 Now frendes what is your 
perpos? 13.. Cursor MW, 8402 (Gitt.) Neyder ikepe to gabb 
ne glose, Bot say be soth es my purpose. ¢ 1384 Cuavcer 
if, Fame 377 Who-so to knowe hit hath purpos [z.r* pur- 
poos, purpose] Rede Virgile in Eneydos. 1390 Gower Conf 
111. 184 That he his pourpos myhte atteigne. ¢ 1480 Jlerfin 
iii, 46, 1... warned bym of Aungiers purpos. 1g00-20 Duxsar 
Poems \xvi. 27 Purpois dois change as wynd or rane. 1523 
Moore Asch. £7 7 Oftner for atnbition and to serve his 
porpose. 1526 Tixpace ars vi. 26 or their sakes which 
sate att supper also he wolde not put her besyde her purpost. 
1596 Suaks. Merch. 1°. 1. iiic gg The diuell can cite Scripture 
for his purpose. 1782 Mtss Burney Cecilia v. ii, It woald be 
answering no purpose. 1842 Texxysox Locksley fall 137 
Vet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
1857 Maurice Z£P. St. Fohkni. 2 Either will serve our purpose. 


+b. with vb. of motion implicd (ef. Purrose 


v4). Obs, 

1401 J, Haxaro in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. u. 1. 13 Oweyn 
was in porpos to Kedewelly..so Oweyn changed is purpos 
and rode to jens the Daron. 1590 Saaks. Alids, N. tv. i. 166 
My Lord, faire Helen told are of their stealth, Of this their 
purpose hither. 1596 — x ffen. #V7,3. i. 102 A-while we 
must neglect Our holy purpose to lerusalem. d 

2. Without @ or ff The action or fact of in- 
tending or meaning to do something; intention, 
resolution, determination. 

€ 1315 SHORENAM I. 2040 Pay by nolde by goud purpos Ine 
hare flesche werche. ¢ 1400 Dest». Troy 2655 Persiueraunse 
of purpos may quit you to lure, Your landys to lose, & 
langur for euer. 1526 Tixpate Acts xi. 23 He..exhorted 
thei all, thatt with purpose off hertt they wolde continu- 
ally cleave vnto the (ee e. 1604 Suaks. O¢h. 1. ii. a1g If 
thou hast. .porpese, Courage, and Valour. 1605 — Afacd, 
u. ii. 52 Intirme of purpose: Giue me the Daggers. 1742 
Youne N4. 7A. 1. 89 1f nothing more than purpose in thy 
power; Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. (1858 
Froupe ist. £xg. VI. xiii, 183 Honesty of purpose is no 
security for soundness of understanding. 1907 J. R. Iutinc- 
worth Doctr. Trinity i. 10 No such thing as blind or 
unconscious purpose is conccivahle, 

+b. Zolake purpose : to determine, resolve. Se. 

1375 Barsour Bruce t. 143 He..left purpos that he had 
lane. 1589-66 Hist. Est. Scotl. in Wodrow Soc Mise. 
(1844) 78 Suddenly shee tooke purpose to pass to the Castle. 
ais72z Knox é/ist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 230 Thei took purpose 
to devid thame selfis..and to go in sindrie partes. 


PURPOSE. 


3. The object for which anything is done or 
made, or for which it exists ; the result or effect 


ig their distresses, shave not answered cheir 


2 Are these difler- 
have the i 


PURPOSE 2, Cross-quesTion sh. 0). Obs. 

1325 Prose fsadter xiii [slix! Y..shal open ia pe 
sauter myn purpose (aferiaz prepasttioncnt ni art\ 1362 
dance. £2 PA Nix 115, T..putte forb sum purpos ty 
prenen his wittes. 1548 Campl, Scot, Prof. 1s Ht is the 
nature of ane man that hes..aune ripe ingyne, that euerye 
purpos ande questione is familiar ty hym. 1556 T. Hoy 
tr. Castighone's Courtier i. is6r) Aivh, Manye tymes 
they fell into pourposes. as we Wowe a dayes terme them. 
Fggo Srenser #. QO. am. x. 0 Oft purposes, oft riddles, he 
devyed, And thousands like. With which he fed her fancy. 
1611 Coir, Opinion; Opinion. .also, the prettie ganie 
which we call Purposes. 

th. Discourse, cunversation: = F. propos. Obs. 
@1§72 Knox éfist, Ref Whs. 1046 1.137 He called for 


morning with such profitable purposes. 1g9g Saas. Wack 
aldo. ict2 There will she hide ber, To fisten our purpose. 

5. That which forms or ought to form the subject 
of discourse; the matter in hand; the point at 
issue. Now only in phr. fo the purfose (formerly 
tlo fpurfose): sce 12a; from the purfose, away 
from the point (arch), 

€1386 Cuavcer Man ef Law's T. 72 But now to purpos 
lat ¥5 turne agayn. ¢ 14§0 Hotvann f/cxedat 3) Tharfor in 
haist will ] hens ‘Yo the purposs. 1g85 ‘f'. Wasnuixcton tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. im. x. go lt shall not be impertinent nor out 
of my purpose, if I do speak..cf the kitchin of the great 
Turke. 1597 Mortuyv /ufred. Mus. 78 Vo talke of these 
proportions is in this place out of purpose. 1603 SiaKs. 
Meas, for Mow i, 120 Come: you ine a tedious foole: to 
the purpose. 1653 H. Couan tr. /ato's Tram xxiv. 92 
Ne answered hins so fay from the purpose .. ike a man 
that had lost his judgment. 1666 Pervs Diary 3 Oct, 
J. Mianes..said two or three words from the purpose, but 
to do hurt. 1703 Moxos Weck. /.vere. 32 For that I did 
not mention it there, I thonzht fit isince the Purpose 
required it) todo it here. 1706 Puiturs (ed. 6), Purpose, 
-suhject Matter of Discourse, 1868 [see 12a). 

+ 6. Import, effect, meaning (of words); = P’ur- 
vort sé. 13 in phrase Zo hrs, chat, ele. purpose. 

1606 Sttaks. 7. & Cr. 1. iii, 264 He bad me take a 
Trumpet, And to this purpose speake, 1611 Hinue Fudith 
xiii. 3 She spake to Hagoas according to the same purpose 
[1893 A.V. words} orgiz Areetusor John Budl wiv, 
There were several old contracts to that purpose. 1726 
Swire Gaddfver im. iv, With other common topics to the same 
purpose. 1789 BrusHam Ziss. 1. 5 The advocates for philo- 
sophical liberty..reply to the following purpose ‘As all 
inankiad | (ete.} .. 

II. Phrases with prepositions. 

7. A purpose, a-purpose (0’ purpose), =~ on 
purpose, of purpose. (See A prep? 2.) Now dial. 

1530 A. Baytown in Padsyr. Introd. ur He hath willyngly 
and a_purpose.. taken... the greattar paynes vpon him. 
1648 Gace I est Jad. 24 Which had been brought a por- 
pose from Mexico, 1694 R. L'Ksrrance Fadles cocclvii. 
(ed, 6) 496, 7 came. .yesterday a-purpose to tell you the 
Story. 1876 Mes, G. 1. Banks MJanch, Max xiv, * An 
accident done a-purpose,’ chimed in Mrs. Clowes. 

+8. For the purpose: for instance, for example. 

ay704 R, L'Estrance (J.), "Tis common for double-dealers 
to be taken in their own snares, as, for the purpose, ia the 
matter of power. i 

9. In purpose. a. 7o de tn purpose: to be 
minded or disposed, to intend (40 do something). 


Also occas, fo have fu purpose. arch, 

1340 Ayend. 115 He is ine wylle and ine porpos uor to 
uoryenene..yef ine him misdeb. ¢ 1440 Alphatlet of Tales 
262 How he was in purpos to destroy hys roalm. 31§17 
Torkincton Pilger. (1884) 47 The Sawdon was in porpuse 
toa removyd those pyllers. 1626 Bacon Ncw Adz, (1627) 

We were sometimes in purpose to turn back. 1630 Eart 
i ancu. in Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 271 We 
are in purpose to have a commission to send Councillors 
and Judges. 1856 J. H. Newsan Of% Universities i. 1, 
T have it in purpose to commit (o, paper. . various thooghts 
of my owa, seasonable, as I conceive. 


+b. With the design, in order (¢o do something) ; 


= on purpose, 11 b. oe. . ete. in 

e1400 Destr. Troy 2643 1f Parys..past into : 
pul oi to pray or Meee to gete. 1573 L. Luoyp Marrow 
of Hise. (x653) 213 Certain Souldiers came..in purpose to 
Kill his master. 

10. Of purpose. a. (Also + out of purpose 
(obs.), of (a) 5e¢ purpose.) Purposely, dcsignedly ; 
= on purpose, 11a. Now rare or arch, 

1432 Kolls of Parlt, 1V. 417 As wele with agate dryven, 


ous 


PURPOSE. 


as of purpos to come..to the snide Havenes. 1g31 T1x- 
vale £xg. 1 Yokn it. 1 (1573) 393 Whosocuer sinneth of 
purpose after the knowledge of truth, rg¢o Daus tr. Sled. 
dane's Comm. z4b, Whiche was thought to be done of a 
set porpose. 1600 HoLtanp /ity x. xxvi. 371 A thousand 
horsemen of Capna, chosen oat of purpose for that warre. 
1611 Biawk Auth it 16 Let fall also some of the handfals 
of purpose for her. 1741 Monaro Anat. (ed. 3) Pref. 5, |... 
of Purpose omiticd many. 1893 7éees 22 Apr. (Leadet), 
‘Ihe whole of the arrangements. have been wrapped up, 
evidently of set parpose, in a cloud of ambiguities. 

+b. With fiver that: = on purpose, 1b. Obs, 

1535 Covexvace 1 Sau, xviii. (Acadsag', Saal geucth him 
his dunghter of purpose, tat the Philistyues mighte de- 
stroye him, 1g@ Pertesuam Lag. Poesie wi xxiv. (Arb) 
301 In gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him 
sometimes win of purpose, to kecpe him pleasant, 1670 
Baxren Cure CA 2t2, 167 The Scripture is written in such 
words as men ase, of parpose that they may understand it. 

il. On purpose. a. (Also tov set purpose.) 
By design, as opposed te chance or aceident ;_ pur- 
posely, designedly, intentionally. 

rsgo Suaks. Cow. ev. ww. iii. y2 Uedke his wife..On 
purpose shut the doores aguinst his way. 1690 W. Wacker 
fdiamat. Anglo-Lat. Pref. 4 While one is louked for on 
set purpose many more will be gained .. by-the-by. 1833 
He Maxtineau fllustr. Pol. Econ, Cinnamon & Pearts 
i. 13 They had come ont early on purpose. 1883 Rink 
Haccarn Col. Quaritch xxx,‘ He has bvenaccidentally shut.’ 
“Whe by?’ § Mrs, Qaest.” ‘Then she did it on parpose.’ 

b. With évf or that: With the express purpus2 
mentioned; in order /o do something; with the 
particular design er aim shat. Also with for, to: 
Expressly for. So + «for purpose. 

1599 Sitans. Mucd Ado i. ili. gt Blow still the cnening is, 
As hasht on purpose to grace harmonic. 1635 R. Bot 
Ton Comf. ig. Couse. v. 133 Upon purpose, that he may 
more suleinly vow, and resolve. 1644 Mitton A reo. Arb.) 
35 Treasur'd up on purpose to a life beyond life. 1702 
Aovison Dial. Medals Wks, 1736 [NL 161 When there is 
@ soviety pensioned and set apart on purpose for the desi sn: 
ing of them. @1713 Ectwoop A wtodiog. (1714) 166 [He] 
had thrast himself among our Frieads,..on purpose to be 
sent to Prison with then. 1877 SpurGcron Sern. XN. 
251, 1 may be placed where Tam, on purpose that I may 
render essential help to the cause of God. 

12. Te the) purpose. a. With relevancy to 
the subject or point at issue; fo Je) /o the purpose, 
(to be) pertinent, apposite, to the point. (Secalsos.) 

1384 Cuaucer £.G. 1. (Dido, 954 Of his aventourys . 
Tis nat to parpos fur to speke of heyre.  ¢ 1386 — Cleri‘s 
Y. 5:7 He no word wol to that parpos seye. 1535 Covei: 
pace Job xxxiv. 34 As for Tob he hath nether Caen tothe 
purpose ner wyscly. 1587 FLemine County. /fadinshed WN. 
1949/1 She..received him with manie apt words and thanks, 
as was most to purpose. 1719 We For Crusoe (1840) UL, 
fi, 58 Tl tell you a story to the purpose. 1868 Ky 
PAilol, Ess. 26 Vhe examples..quoted by Bopp, are at 
first sight more to the parpose. 

b. 70 one’s purpose: useful or serviceable for 
one’s purpose or ends. 

[ec 1386 Cnaucer Sg».'s 7. 598 Whan it cam hym to purpos 
for to reste] 1630 A. JoAsnson's Mingd. & Commi. Aiijb, 
Tis to his purpose sometimes to deliver yu the situation of 
the Coantrey he discomrses apon. 1668-9 Prrevs Diary 
ro Mar., Looking over the books there,..[T] did find ses eral 
things to my purpose. 1716 Apnison Frecholder No. 42 
P7 Caesar's Observation apon our Fore-fathers is very mach 
to oor present purpose. 

c. fo (1 unto; purpose, to the purpose, lo good, 
Sreal, Sonte, aly, etc. purpose: so as to secure the 
result or effect desired; with (a certain) effeet; 
in an effective manner, effectively; Zo /ttle or 
no purpose: with little or no effect or result; 
in yain, Also as adj. phr. predicatively. 

€ 1430 Lyng. dz. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Unto parpos by 
cleer experyence, Beate wol shewe, thogh hornys wer away. 
1553 IT. Witson Wé&e?. (1580) 159 By an order we denise, 
we..frame our doynyges to good purpose. 1§60 Dsus tr. 
Séeédane’s Comm. 237 b, In one opynion, a generall counsel 
shuld be tolittle porpos. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 127 
It was not the great maltitade of ships..that could stand 
them to Peercyaeeos noble harts. 1594 Hookrr Zecé 
Pol, Pref. iv. §6 Although it serve you to purpose with the 
ignorant and valgar sort. 1611 Swans. Wnt, To ii, 106 
Leo, Hermione .. thoo neaer spoak'st To better purpose. 
Her,..Why lo-you now; 1 haue spoke to th' parpose twice. 
1611 Biste /ransl, Pref 6 These..were worthily and to 
great purpose compiled together by Origen, 1642 Futter 
floly & Prof. St. v. xiv. arr Yet perchance he may get 
some almes of learning,..bot nothing to purpose. 1677 
MarvetL Season, Argun, etc., Wks. 1776 Il. 562 ie 
feathered his nest tosome porpose. 1680 Burnet Aochester 
(1692) 132, 1 wrote a letter to the best purpose I could, 
1718 Free-thinker No. 59. 25 His Letter may..be made 
Pablick ta Good Purpose, 1823 Scorr /everif iti, I prithee 
he plain, man, .. or fetch some one who can speak to por- 
pose. 1833 Hr. Martineau félusir. Pol. Econ, T. Tyne 
vil, 129, T used to insist on this..bot..to no purpose. 1886 
Ruskin Praverita ML. vii, 230 Another yoong draughtsman 
in Florence, who lessoned me to parpose, 

+a. 70 purpose that: in order that; tothe end 
that. Ods. rare—'. 

1582 N. Licnerteco tr. Castanheda's Cong, E. Ind.1, vii. 
17 This was done, to parpose, that vppon Sunday, they 
woold heare Masse on lande,..and receine the Sacrament. 

+e. 70 bring, come, fall to purpose: to bring 
or reduce to effect. Zo come to one purpose, to 
have the same effeet, to come to the same thing. 

1375 Barsour Bruce in. 263 To stand agayne tbar_fayis 
mycht,..And ay think to cam to purpos ¢1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld, 2,1 wy\t shewe you ..remedies with some 
other maters, that lightly wyll falle to purpose. gsr R 
Rosixson tr. Afere’s Utap. uw. viv (1305) 205 Tt maketh 
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nothing to thys matter, whether yow saye that sickenes is 
a griefe, or that in sickenes is griefe; for all cummeth to 
one purpose. 1563 SuuTe Archit, Civb, I hane hegonne 
this, order or role, first with the Pedestale, (.. Vitrunius.. 
beginneth first with the pillor, nenertheles they come to one 
ee in the parfection). 

13. Frem the purpese: see 5. Out of, unte, 
upon purpose : see 10a, 12¢, in b. 

IIL. 14. attrib. and Comb. Simple attrib. =adj., 
‘done, made, elc., with a purpose or object’, as 
purpose-episole, -journey, -work ; obj. genitive, as 
purpose-breaker, -changer; instrumental, as fer- 
pose-direcled adj.; P purpose messenger, a mes- 
senger sent on purpose or express; purpese-nevel, 
a novel written with a specific purpose, e.g. to 


defend or attack seme doctrine, custom, or the like. 

1387-8 ‘I. Usk Zest, Love 1 ili, (Skeat) 1. 124 Wo is me 
that so many let-games, and *purpose-brekers ben maked 
wayters, 1695 Suaks. John ii. 1. 567 With that same 
“purpose-changer, that slye diael,..Commoditie, 1899 G. 
Tyerece in .VMenth May 497. Not in obedience to any 
*parpose-directed law. 1g00 Stopnarn Fred. Eng, Novel 
188 This not..the *purpose-episodes in the novels of Dickens 
that are the strongest pages. 1860 Luck Ladysmede (1862) 
1, ro Ft was the abbot of Rivelsby who made a “purpose 
journey to Westminster. 1792 E. Luvvo Ze/. in E. Owen 
Catal. MSS. relating to Wales 506, \ have been obliged 
to send ‘purpose messengers 60 or 70 miles for votes, 1809 
Matxin Gi Silas ix. it. (Rtldg.) 313 As Don Alphonso’s 
patent was made out, 1 sent it by a purpose messenger. 
1893 F. M. Crawroan in forte (No Y¥.) XIV. 594 The 
*purpose-novel is an odious attempt to lecture people who 
hate Jectures, to preach at people who prefer their own 
Church. 900 Sropoarp vol. Eng, Nowed 177 The direc 
tion of the *purpose-work of the hero, 

Purpose .piipas), 7. Forms: 4- purpese; 
also 4 5 purpes, 5 purpees, perpos(e, 5-6 
pourpose, 6 porpose ; fa. ¢. 5 purpast, 6 -pest. 
[a. OF. forfoser, purfoscr, also later Jourposer, 
parallel forms of proposer (12th e. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
to Prorosk, with for-, pur-, pour- for L. pro-. 
Purvose is thus a doublet of PRorose.] 

I. To put forth, propose, present. 

+1. tras. To put ferward for consideration, 
discussion, or treatment; te set forth, present to 
the mind of another; = Prorosg 7. 2. Ods. 

[1292 Brerrox u. xvii. $1 Issi qe Jes excepciouns al bref 
ahatre soint purposez avaunt la excepcioan a la persone le 
pleyent) 1382 Wryeur Deut. xxx. 13 Bihold that to day 

have purposid in thi sizt lijf and good, and ajenward deth 
and yoel, /dfd., Sudg. xiv. 4 Purpos the problemes that 
we heren, 1413 /'der. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. viii, To 
maken Itis compleynt, and purpoos hisaskynge. 1§31 ELvor 
Gow, Wt xxix, Mercly purposynge to them some feigned 
question, 1633 Forno Aroken #1, 1. iii, Mortality Creeps 
on the dung of earth, and cannot reach The riddles which 
are purposed by the gods. 

th. abso’. or intr, Te put forth remarks, 
questions, ete. ; to discourse, converse, talk. Also 
with 24. Cf Propose v. 5. Obs. 

tggo Spenser #, Q. 1. xii. 16 Whom overtaking, she in 
merry sort ‘hem gan to bord, and purpose diversly. 1598 
Maxsron Satyres t. 138 ile that can purpose it in dainty 
rimes Can set his face, and with his eye can speake. 

+2. To put forward fer acceptance; te offer, 
proffer, present; = Propose v. 3.a,¢. Obs. rare. 

1386 Nolls of Parit, V1. 225/1 (Anc. Pet. 997) Nichol 
Bremhre wyth his apberers, parposed hym the yere next 
after Johan Northamptone Mair of the same Citee, 1563 
Mas Aluseulus' Comumonfpl. 287 ‘Vhis universall commanion 
of the heavenly grace, whiche is porposed untoall [mortalibus 
ominthus proposita). ‘ 

II. To sect before onese/f for accomplishment. 

3. ¢rans. Te place before oneself as a thing to be 
done or attained ; to form a purpose of doing 
(something) ; te design or resolve upon the per- 
fermance of. Const. chiefly éxf. (formerly with 


| for to); also that and clause, vb/, sb., and ordinary 


sb. Cf. PRoPosE wv 2¢, 4b. 

1382 Wreuir Dan. i, 8 Forsothe Danyel purposide in his 
herte, that be were not defoulid of the borde of the kyng. 
1390 Gower Couf Prol. 1. 5 Thus 1..Parpose forto wryte 
a bok. ¢13391 Cuaucer <istrolade Prol. 1, ] purpose to 
teche the a certein nombre of conclusionns. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12296 Pirrus, full prest, Dat wrpost hom skathe, 
¢1470 Henry IWadlace ix. 39 Off Kyrkcubre he purpost his 
passage; Semen he feyt. 1g04 C'ress Ricumono tr. De 
fuitatione w. vii. 269 So often poarposynge many good 
thynges. _1§08 Dosesr //yting 77 ‘Thow purpest for to 
yndo our Lordis cheif In Paislay, with ane poysone. 1§96 
Srenser State ircil. Wks. (Glove) 618/1 It 1s a capitall 
crime to devise or porpose the death of the King. 1623 
Gouce Serm. Extent God's Provid. $10 A man may with 
himselfe plot and purpose this and that. 1758 Jonson 
idler No. 12? 13 My friend purposes to open an office. 
1850 Lyncu Zheoph. Trin. xi. 211 His mother purposed 
that he shoold bea preacher, and his own heart parposed 
ittoo, 1853 Fr. A. Kemsce Aesid, one 16, T parpose 
.-keeping a sort of joornal, 1873 in Willis & Clark Cam. 
pee) If. 156 The Artists whom it is porposed to 
employ, 

+b. ref. To determine, make up one’s mind, 
resolve. Const. 7z/. Also intr., te determine tfort, 

e1qoo Three Kings Cologne x. 38 Than pei ordeyned and 
purposed hem anoon with grete and riche 3iftes..to go seke 
and worschipp pe lord. ¢1goo Maunnev, (Roxb.) xix. 88 
When any of bam parposez him ta sla him self. ¢ 1425 
Cast. Persez. 132 in Macro Plays 81 Pese parcellis in pro- 
pyttes we porpose us to playe bis day sevenenyt. 71507 
Communye, (W. de W.) Aiij, Thoa purposed the daye by 
daye To set my people in synnynge. 1974 tr. Afarlorat’s 


PURPOSEFULNESS. 


eae xiii, 8 Even from the beginning God purposed 
vppon thy sacrifice. 
@. passive, To have as one’s purpose; to be re- 
solved or determined. (Cf. Purposen f//. a. 2.) 
e1g00 Desir. Troy 1868, T am not parpast plainly his 
prayer to here. 1998 Haxtvyr Voy. 1. 70 The Emperonr 
was Piyposed tosend his ambassadors with vs, 1639 Funtrn 
foly War w iii, (1647) 46 Peter Bishop of Aragnia in Italy 
was porposed here to lead his life. 1828 Scott #. M/. Perth 
x, Lam parposed instantly toretorn, 1869 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. Tsui. § 1.263 The whole nation was.. fully parposed 
that the next hrood of Ethelings..should be. . Englislimen. 
+4. tntr., reff, and fass, ellipt. for 4o purpose er 
be purposed to go: To be bound fora place. Oés. 

1467 Marc. Paston in P. Leté. 11. 309, 1 shall purpose me 
thederward, 1473 Sir J. Paston séed. JEL. 88 ‘The Erle of 
Oxenford..is purposyd inte Skotlond. 1581 Savite Jaci. 
tus, Ann. W. xxxiii. (1604) 179 For Civils also purposed 
thitherward. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & C4 ut. i. 35 He pur- 
poseth to Athens. 1632 W. Litucow 7 raz. ut. 92, | coald 
get passage.., being purposed for Constantinople. 

+ 5. aésol. er tutr. To have a purpose, plan, or 
design; esp. in the proverbial phrase A/an fur- 
poses (new Proposes), God disposes : see DISPOSE v. 
7. (Cf also Propose v. 4 ¢, PROPONE v, 5.) 
Alse, Te mean (well or ill) fo any one. Oés. 

¢14§0 [see Dispose z. 7. 1530 Patscr. 6790/2 Man pur- 
poseth and God disposeth, Aonone propose ct Dicu dispose. 
1612 T. James Coranpt, Seripiure tu. 38 Vat homo proponit, 
Deus disponit : the Pope parposed, und God so disposed it. 
1622 Fretcuer & Massincrr Prophetess w. i, Nor did 
he e’er purpose To me but nobly. ¢ 1634 [see Dispose 2.7), 
a1656 Be. Haun Breathings Devout Soul (1851) 164 Lord, 
it is from thee, that 1 purposed well. 

+6. ¢rans, To design er intend for some purpose. 
Only in fass.: To be intended. Oés. 

73873 ‘Tl. Usk Test. Love in, iv. (Skeat) 1, 121 Hem that 
tofore wernc parposed to be saintes. 1553 Asctiam in Lez? 
“it. Afeu (Camden) 14 My choise of quietnes is not pur. 
posed to lye in idleness, a1g68 — Scho/ene. (title-p.), 
Specially porposed for the prioate brynging vp of yoath in 
Tendlemen and Noble mens honses. x1g81 Savive /acitus, 
Agricola (1622) 200 [Domitian] sending a successor cansed 
withall a broit to be spred, that the province of Sysia 
«Was purposed vito him, 1676 Woon Jrxd. in Ace. Sev, 
Late Voy. 1. (1694) 152 Merchandize. such as was Reason- 
ably parposed to Vend on the Coast of Tartaria. 

+7. Yo imagine to oneself, faney, suppose: cf. 


Propose v. 2d. Obs. rare—!. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vi. clxxxvi, Whan the Kynge had 
vnfolde the letter, and radde a parte therof, he smyled; 
wherof the lordes beynge ware, porposed the Kyng to haue 
receyued some iewellys or ioyous noucllys out of Englande. 

"| 8. ¢rans. ‘Yo place before, prefer. 

{App. a literalism of translation.) 

1goz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) u. x. Kiij, By the 
vertue of prudence we purpose (Fr. profosons) the delytes 
spyrytoall vnto the temporalles and carnalles. 

urpose, obs. form of Porporse. 


Purposed (-ast), 49/.¢. [£ Purpose v, + -ED1,] 
1. a. Dene or made of set purpose ; intentional, 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 84 Nocht be 
deliberacioun of purposit vertu. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. 
exvi. gt That this chylde was slayne by poyson, or by some 
other parposyd malice. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abdus. (1882) 
1. 13 Although it be wilfull and parposed murther. 1605 
Witter /fexafla Gen. 403 Mach lesse was it a purposed 
lie. 1656-7 Burton Diary (1828) 1. 333 To.. make the 
people Rice it was only a purposed plot to try mcn’s 
spints, 1865 Pusey Truth Eng, Ch. 31 There was..a 
purposed vagueness in the first edition. | . 
b. Proposed to be done er attained; intended ; 


aimed at. 3 

1494 Coventry Leet Bk. 409 To serue vs, in the same oure 
viage & porposed enterprise. 1§70 Dee Math. Pref. 15 
‘The parposed, chief, and perfect vse of Geometric. 1624 
Capt. Satu Virginia 110 Prouiding pales, posts and railes, 
to impale his parposed new town, 1718 Rowe tr, Lucan 
1x. 564 Fore'd round and round, she quits her purpos‘d 
Way. 1877 M. Arnoip Augéy Chapel, We, we have chosen 
our path= Path toa clear-porposed goal. 

2. Possessed with a purpose; having a settled 


object. (Cf. PURPOSE v. 3.¢.) 

1530 PatsGr. 321/2 Porposed or fall set upon a purpose, 
resoix, 1894 W. J. Dawson Making Manhood 39 The 
surrendered soul is the purposed soal. 

Hence + Pu'rposedly adv., = PURPOSELY I. 

1548 Recoro Urin. Physick Pref. 1, 1 will wittingly, and 
porposedly passe them over. @ 1641 Br. Mountacv Acts 
§ Mox. 178 he Capitol being set on fire, whether casually, 
or purposedly, it wasnotknowne, 1796 Hist_in Ann. Reg. 
6 The real motive was purposedly kept ont of sight, 

Purposeful (pd upasfiil), a. [f, Punrose sd. + 
-FUL.] Having a purpose or meaning ; indicating 
purpose or plan; designed, intentional. 

1853 RusKin Stones Ven. II. iii. § 24. 43 The purposefol 
variation of width in the border ,. admits of no dispute. 
1891 Tytor Prin, Cult. 1. 290 A singalarly perfect and 
purposeful cosmic myth, 1884 J. Tait dfjnd ix dlatter 
207 The framework of the earth by its purposeful confor- 
mation evinces control in its establishment. 

b. Having a definite purpose in view. 

1865 Spectator 19 Ang. 93° A collection of anecdotes.. 
unworthy of the purposefal nation [the Scotch], 1880 Cor1- 
hill Mag. XL. 649 He had been happy, and Dae. 
and hard-working “1905 J. B. Firtn Highways Derby sh. 
xxx. 446 The smile..npon her shrewd, purposeful face. 

llence Pu‘rposefully adv,; Pu'rposefuinecs. 

1859 Rusxin Yo Paths vy. 240 It is moch more pardon- 
able to slay heediessly than purposefully, 1899 Crockrtt 
Black Douglas xviii, Her feet pattering most perposefully 
along the flagged passages. 1873 Hrurs Anim. & Jlast. 
vi. (2879) 148 We most not fix his vanity upon the thing 


PURPOSELESS. 


attempted, only his intention and his purposefulness. 
G. A. Smith f/saiak 
righteousness, as reasonableness or purposefulness. 

iad dist tora (poupaslés), a. (adv.). [f. Pur- 
POSE $0. +-LESS.] Devoid of purpose. a. Done, 
made, or produced withont purpose or design. 

1552 Hrrost, Purposeles, adsuzdus. Purposeles, or wyth- 
out purpose or reason, adsurde. 1622 Br. HALL Conifempl. 
Ov To xvi. Death Absalom, There are busie spirits that love 
to cary newes though thanklesse, though purposelesse. 
1656 — Sern, on Beck, iit, 4 Wks, 1837 V. 552 Prayer 
is ever joined with fasting in all our humiliations; without 
which, the emptiness of our maws were bat a vain and 
purposcless ceremony. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd fry. 
vi. 86 A purposcless waste of time. 

b. Having no purposes, plans, or aims. 

1868 Datlp News 22 July, He looked limp and purpose- 
less ns a broken puppet, 1871 Sites Chavac, i, (1876) 12 
Without a certain degree of practical efficient force..life 
will be indefinite and purposeless. 

Hence Purposelessly adv., in a |-urposeless 
manner; aimlessly; Purposelessness, lack of 
purpose, object, or use; aimlessness, uselessness. 

1859 Chand. Frni. XL. 82 She was..purposelessly un: 
sympathetic. 1867 Miss Branoon Aun to Earth (1268) 
VI. xiii. 221 [He] would ..lounge purposelessly about, sullen 
and gloomy. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIUL. 267 Repeating 
the same silly jingle of words with happy purposelessness. 
1874-9 Purpuselessness [see DysTELEOLoGy). 

Pu 'rpose-like, a. [f. Purpose sd, +-LIKE.] 

L. Having the appearance of being efficient, fit, 
or suitable for a purpose. Se. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Aris (S.T.S.) 302 Devisit and 
dytit, be wis clerkis, and men of connsile, and expert in 
the lawis, and purposlyke, 1782 Sir J. Strcratr Ofsers. 
Scot, Dial. 16 A purpose-like person..a person seemingly 
well qualified for any particular business, 1816 Scott Od 
Mord. xxxviii, [She] should make a bed up for him at the 
house, mair purpose-like and comfortahle than the like o° 
them could gie him. 1824 — St. Aonan's xv, Mrs. Dods 
-.Seeing what she called a deceut, purpose like body. 

2. Having a definite purpose ; purposed. 

1604 Bacon Afol. 60 [She] turned away from me with 
express and purpose-like discountenance. 1855 Ilr. Mar- 
tineau Andtobiog. 1. 315 In conversation no speaker could 
be more absolately clear and purpose-like [than Browning]. 

Purposely (pi apasli), ade. [f. Purpose s4, 
+-L¥ 2; cf. Pantiy.] 

1. Of set purpose; on purpose; by design ; 
designedly ; intentionally; deliberately. 

1495 Act 11 Ufex, VIT,c.17 lt is ordyned,.that no man 
take any Eyre[r], Gosschauke [ete.] nor purposly drive them 
oute of their covertes. 1551 R. Ropinson tr. Afore's Utop. 
u,v. (1895) 165 ‘hey gladly here also the yong men; yea 
and do purposly prouoke them to talke. @ 1656 Yr. Flatt 
Rent Ws, (1660) 123 A rude fellow spat purposely in his 
face. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 427 Hf the Nrone By chance go 
right, they [the learned] purposely go wrong. 3875 W.S, Hsy- 
waro Love Agst. World 87 He had purposely waylaid her. 

2. With the particular object specified ; for the 
express purpose; on purpose; expressly. 

1§28 Knicut Led. fo Holsey MS. Cott. Vitell. B. x. 32 
(cf. Pocock Aeca Refi 1. xxviii. 57 ‘To enduce hi 
holynes to send a legat purposly for byt. 1588 Sins 


1890 


I}. 226 This intellectual sense of 


Tit, Avi. ii. 73 As of tt were the Moore, Come hither , 


purposely to poyson me. 1694 Luttreeiy Brief Rel. (1857) 

IL. 369 A fine new yatch..bailt purposely for his majestic 

way Mae. D’Arsray Diary 6 Jan. ‘The Queen herself came 

also, bares toscehim, 1882 Pitman Adission L. Greece & 

J'ai, 17g Ve left Titus in Crete, purposely to ordain elders. 
+3. To good purpose ; effectively. Ods. 

1g50 Daus tr. Sleédane's Comm. 416 To the intent the 
matter may the more easely and purposelye [orig. facilins 
et ntajori cum fructu] be broughte to passe. 

Purposer (p#upases). [f. Punvose v.+-en!.] 
One who purposes, +a. One who states a pro- 
position or propounds a question or argument. 
Obs. rare~'. 1b. One who has a purpose; one 
who intends or plans anything. 

148: Boroxea 7udlyan Old Age (Caxton) . ii. (R. Suppl.), 
How Caton was lerned in the lawe—a pleder and a purposer 
in the courtys, 1753 A. Mureuy Gray's-dan Frat. No. 23 
The bloody Purposer of determined Vengeance. 1841 
Arnoto Lect. Afad. Hist, Inaug. (1842) § Perbaps 1 ought 
not to press the word ‘purpose’; because purpose implies 
consciousness in the purposer. 1884 American VEIL. 344 
‘fhe persistent determination of its purposers, 

Pwrposing, vé/. sd. [f. Purpose v.+-1xc 1] 
The action of the verb Purrose; designing, plan- 
ning; meaning, intention. 

€ 1400 Soudone Bad, 326 Even as it was in purposynge, 
Right so was it aftir I-do. ¢ 1430 Loveticu Grail xlvil. 153 
Thus, be here fals purposing,. [they] beheveded On Aftyr 
Anothir, As wel the soster as the brother. 1534 More Cow/t 
agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1199/2 in the shooting of this arowe of 
pryde, ther be diucrs parposing:s and apoyntinges. 

Purposing, f//. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG %.] 
That purposes; having a purpose; designing. 

1387-8 ‘T. Usk Fest, Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 1. 73 The rancoure 
of HT pOnes enuie, 1835 Cuatners Vat. Sheol. 1. 1. % 
223 A living and purposing agent who moulded the forms. 
1836 J. Girpert Car. Atonem. iv, (1852) 92 Plainly the 
resalt of purposing will effecting its ends. . 

Purpo:sitive, a. rare. [An alteration of next 
to assimilate the suffix to its etymological form as 
in positive.] = PUnPOSIVE 2. 

1890 B. Kionin Longm. Afag. Sept. 506 The searching or 
feeling movements of the processes have a significantly pur- 
positive effect. 

PurpoSive (pa upesiv), a. [f. Purrose sé. or 
v6.+-IVE. (An anomalous form. )] 


1629 


1. Characterized by being adapted to some pur- 

pose or end ; serving or tending lo serve some pur- 
pose in the constitution of things, esp. in the animal 
or vegetable economy, 
1855 Sin J. Pacer in Lett, fdue. 240 Things that we call 
inorganic, when we would distinguish them from living 
organisms—are yet purposive, and mutually adapted to ¢9- 
operate in the fulfilment of design. 1879 Cornd. ay. June 
717 Its final outcome will be a parposive structure,—that is 
to say, a structure specially adapted to its peculiar function, 
1894 G. ALLEN In I estue, Gaz, 8 May 2/1 ‘The stings of 
nettles are purposive, as stings. ‘I hey aut as protectuis. 

2. Acting or performed with conscious purpose or 
design. 

1863 Owen fect. Power of God (1864) § Admirinz the 
rare degree of constructive skill, foresiuht and purposive 
adaption, in many artificial machines, /d/d. 6 ‘Io exctaplify 
the purposive or adaptive principle in creation. 1874 Car- 
renter Vent. Phys. 1. i, § 19 (879) 20 The most purely 
Volitional movements—those which are prompted by a dis- 
tinct purposive etfort. 1884 Athenaeum 1 Mar, 223 In this 
work | Romanes ‘ Evolution in Animals’)..we have. purpo- 
sive intelligence distinctly opposed to natural selection. 

3. Of or perlaining to purpose. 

1899 J. Sart Che. Charac.as Soc. Power 216 There is uot 
a_ causal, but there is a purposive, connection here. tg05 
Outlook 23 Sept. 390/1 The purposive aspect of Crabbe's 
writing. ‘ 

4. Characterized by purpose and resolution. 

1903 Partly Chren. 29 July 4/4 They are strong in mind 
and body, truthful and purposive, eacellent leaders of the 
people of Jower races. 1904 Daily News to Aug. 6 They 
have become awme of his practical talent,. his Jucidity, 
integrity, and caluly purposive steadfastness, 

Hence Pu'rposively aév., in 4 purposive manner; 
purposely; Pu‘rposiveness, the qualily or fact 
of being purposive. 

1908 Hestz. Gaz. 11 Dec. 2't Thus the subject commu- 
nity as a whole is definitely, even if not *purposively, shut 
out from the kind of political evulution which has gone and 
goes on in the dominant one. 1876 J. R. Lannester tr. 
Flaeckel’s Hist. Creat. Li. 19 [One], must necessarily come 
to the conclusion that this ‘*parposiveness ‘ no more enists 
than the nuch-talked-of ‘ beneficence ’ of the Creator, 1876 
Bastian in Contemp. Nev. Jan. 248 Hts movements, in-tead 
of being wholly at random, show more and more signs of 
purposiveness. 1909 J. W. JENKINSON Aatpertun, Embryol wy 
286 Purposiveness.. isa characteristic of all organic functions 
and cannot be ignored. 

Purpoure, -powr, -pre, obs. ff. Purrcn. 

Purpoynt, obs. form of Povrroist. 

+ Purpre'ss, v. Se. Law. Obs. rave. [Anorher 
form of Pcrprise v., app. influenced by /zz- 
presture.) tntr, To commit purpresture; to en- 
croach on another man’s land, elc. 

1575 in Balfour Pract. (1754) 444 Sic ane man, beand 
my tenent and vassal, purpressis and usurpis aganis me, 
that is his over-lord of sic landis, ia sa far as he has cansit 
care, teill, and saw my landis of N.,or has higgit upon 
thame in sic ane place. 

+ Purpressour. Oés. rave", In 5 -ure. [In 
form an agent-n, from PURPRESS or I’, Aoserpresiere 
(see PURPRESTURE), but the sense in Lhe quotation is 
pectliar.] Apparently, A person appointed to 


inquire into purpresture. 

1477 Surtees Aise, (1888) 27 That the purpressures come 
in this day xiiij day, to gyf their presentment bilongyng to 
their office. 

+Purprestor. Os. Law. [a. AF. purpres- 
four one who encroaches, f. purpresture (see next), 
with agent-suffix -our, -on.] (See quot. 1865.) 

[1292 Britton t xix. §6 Et ceux qi serrount presentez 
deforceours et purprestours.] 1865 Nicuo.s Britton 11. 379 
Purfrestour, a puvprestor, one who usurps or encroaches. 

Purpresture (pzipre‘stiitz). Zaw. Also 
(erron.) 6 -tour, 7 -tor; 7-S pour-. [a. OF. for-, 
pur-, pourpresture (13th c.), nltered from for-, 


pourpresure, f. por-, fury pourprendre to occupy, 


seize, wustrp, appropriate, environ, enclose, cn- 
croach upon, etc., f. for, pour- (—L. prd-), here 
intensive + prendre (:—L. pr@hendtre) to seize, 
take. Cf. med.L. pur-, proprestiira, purpristiva, 
ete. (from Fr.), in Du Cange.] An illegal en- 
closure of or encroachment upon the land or pro- 
perty of another or (now only) of the public; as 
by an enclosure or building in royal, manorial, or 
common lands, or in the royal forests, an encroach- 


ment on a highway, public water-way, cle. 

[aitgo Gianvitte Tract. de Leg. Angl. 1x. xb. (1776) 521 
De Purpresturis, 1292 Britton 1. xix. § 6 Et aust soit enquis 
de totes maneres de purprestures fetes sur nous de terres et 
de fraunchisex} 1421 Coventry Leet Bk. 30 Allso we 
commaand.. pat no man make noo parpresture ne stop- 

yng with trees ne stones ne with no othur filthe in the 
eee Ryver, up the peyn aforsaid, 1598 Stow Surv. 
x. (1603) 84 Purprestures, or enchrochmentes on the IHigh- 
wayes, lanes, and common groundes, in and aboute this 
cittie, 1609 Skene Reg. Maz. u Ixxiv. § 1 Purpresture Is, 
quhen ane man occuptes vnjustlie anie thing agains! the 
King, as in the Kings domain..or in stoppin the Kings 
publick wayis, or passages, as in waters turned fra the richt 
course. a 1634 Coxe Just. LV, lxxiii. Courts of Forest (1648) 
291 ‘I'o be qait of asserts, and purprestures. 2754 ERSKINE 
Princ, Se. Law (1809) 176 Purpresture draws likewise a for- 
feitnre of the whole feu after it, and is incurred by the vas- 
sal’s encroaching upon any part of his saperior’s property. 
1875 Stusus Const. /fist. 11. xiv. 36 note 2 To account for 
the essarts and purprestures mae in the forests of Ilamp- 
shire, 1879 FE. Ronerrsox in Aveycl. Brit. 1X. 409/2 The 


PURPUR. 


offence of ‘ purpresture’. was an encroachment on the forest 
rights, by building a house within the forest, and it made no 
difference whether the land belonged to the builder or not. 

b, A payment or rent paid to a feudal superior 
for liberty to enclose land or erect any building 
upon it. 

1384 Charter Rich. 11, citi. in Arnolde Chron, (1302) 
Tj b/2 OF alle maner custumes vsagis and ymposicions and 
also prepresturs and other thinges what so they bee that fall 
with inthe fiaunches of the forsaid cite. 


+ Purprise,v. Se. Obs. [LF . for-, Aurprentre 
(see PrrprRestune, and cf. Pocrrrise zt.) fad?. 
To make a purpresture or illegal encroachment ; 
frans. To enclo-e or cneroach upon. lence Pur- 
prising = Prrenrisian. 

1480 Acta Dam, Concil. 73/2 Forfating of him.. of his 
tennandry of Wester Corswod. for be purprising apone be 
sail Schir Johne. in pe raising & vptakin of pe malis of be 
said landis. 1609 Sia ne Arg, Jayant. xxii. 159 He quha com- 
mits purpresture within the kings burgh, tines that quirlk 
he wrangouslie bigges, or purprises. 

So + Purprise sé, (ct. Pocrrrise sd.7, an Wegal 
enclosure, an encroachinent ; = next. 

1448 Verpriss [sce next], 1§3t in Turner Select, Rec. 
Oxford voo “Ve enguere of the purpresture and purpryses 


wlother comen noysauns. 

+ Purpri‘sion. ‘Sc. Zaw. Obs. Also 6 -pru- 
sioun, [a.OF forfrtsoa (in med. 1. for prensiou-ent 
Occupation, usurpation), n. of action f. Ol. fo-, 
purfrendre: sce PURPRESTURE.] = ’URPRESTURE. 

1448 Adcrdees Keer. (1844) 1. gor Quhar thai find per- 
priss [to] merke it and prt in writ and charge thame t> 
refurme it withia ai dais, and forberne v4 ayhe of perpri- 
siounc ofthe king. 1479 Acé. Audit. GOct.gt/1 The actioune 
sagums elizabeth nesbit.. anent pe halding of a court of pur- 
prisiune vppone be landis of Raufbuine wrangwisly haldin, 
1497 Aeg. Privy Seal Scotl, W.az/1 Land. .pertenyrng ta 
the kingis licnes be ressoun of eschet be purprision apon 
his hienes. 15q§ “Ice. Ld. df, Treas. Scot. VIL. 38 
Barre, messinger, lettres of purprasioun upoun the laird of 
Glenkink, .chargeing them baith to competr in Fdinburzht, 
1600 Se. lots Fess. 67 11816) IV, 2281. i 

Purpar (4s, purpure |pisniia), arch, 9%. 
anda. Forms: sce below. [ln OL. frafeere, -aa 
(weak fem.), ad. L. furfura sb. fem.; thence in 
early ME. fvrfrve, coinciding with OF. purpre 
(forpre, later fourpre = Pr. forfra, folpra, \. 
porporar-L. purpura, whence learned I. furpure); 
also in ME. purper, furpur, and in rgth ce. Are- 
fire, orig. with -¢ ollose, but at Jength associated 
with the suffix -vne, which has attiacted various 
endings, as in moisture, pleasure, tulture. Cf. 
ONG, purpura, ON. purpart, Goth. paurfaura, 
-fura, all from L.; thence MITG., MJ.G, Du, 
purper, Ger, Da, Sw. fpurfur, J. purpura was 
an early ad. Gr. toppipa name of the shell-fish or 
whelk which yielded the Tyrian purple, hence the 
purple dye, and cloth dycd with it. The last is 
the earliest sense in Eng. (Cf. also Porrnuyry.) 

OF, Ju pure was only a sb, the adj. or attrib, use, being 
expressed hy its genitive fur furan, or later by a deriv. adj, 
purpuren: cf OUG. purpurin in Otfrid, The wearing dowa 
of cither of these gave the rath c. prrpre and ONorthumh, 
purple, as attrib. and, at Tength, adj. forms. A_ similar 
phenomenon appeared in OIG, in the tendency to treat 
the genitive pw perix as an adj.] 

A, Illustration of Forms, 

a. 1 purpure, -nn, 2 purpre, -en. 

6893 K. AEtrreo Ovos, vi. xxx. § 3 Hie woldon.. pa pur- 
puran alecgan pa hie weredon, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark 
av. 17 Hi..seryddon hine mid purpuran [e 1160 Hatton 
G. purpren]. 

B. 3/2 purpras, 3-6 purpre, 3-3 //. -e8, 4 por- 
pre, 4-5 pourpre. A 

Bee, Lav. 2368, & clades inowe paelles & = purpras 
[1275 purpres} /4¢d. 5928 Pa palles & pa purpres. 
@1225 Fuliana 8 Wid purpre wid pal. 13.. Z. 4. Mit, 
P. B 1368 Ful gaye mm gounes of porpre. 1340 Ayenéb. 
229 Iti ham clopep..arid pourpre and mid uayre robes. 
1440 Gesta Rom, sii 38 (Harl. MS.) Y-clothid alle in 
purpre & bisse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169 b/1 In roobes 
of pourpre. 160g [see B. HH. 1). 

y- 4-5 Purper, -pir(e, porpere, 5 purpere, 
SPY The: i : re 

a ne Hamrote Psalter xliv. 11 pis quene is atirid wip... 
parpire, 13.. Cursor Al. 25465 (Cott), Ne purperpall, nec 
pride o pane. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 654 (Gg. 4. 27); 
Fleth ek the queen withal bire porpere [v. 77. purpre, pur- 
pyr. purpur] sayl. 1478 Botonse //:. (1778) 88 Cum tribys 
tobis de purpyre. 3488 Jw, in Tyéler's Hist. Séot. (1864) 
11. 393 Item a covering of variand purpir tarter. 

3. 4-7 purpur, (4 -powr, 4-5 porpor, §-6 pur- 
pour, -e, pourpour, -e, 6 Se. purpoir). 

13.. & EB. Addit. P. B. 1743 Penne sone was ge 
dubbed in ful dere porpor. 1382 Wycutr John ae 
clooth of purpur. ¢ 1420 Purpour [see B.i.1. 1567 Gude 
& Godlie B. 40 Cled NT i ea silk. 1649 Ectiston tr. 
Behmen £. i. 29 Cloathed with Christs Purpur-Mantle, 

€. 4- purpure. ; . 

Bios Se. Leg. Saints xxiii, VIL Sieperis) 192 pis gud 
emperoure |Theodosios) . . putand a-way purpure & chare. 
Ya1g00 Morte Arth. 1288 Palaisez proudliche pyghte, pat 
palyd ware ryche, Of palle and of parpure. 1494-1894: see B. 


PURPUR. 


B. Signification. 

I. sé. +1. Purple cloth or clothing; in earliest 
use, a purple robe or garment; sfec. as the dress 
of an emperor or king; = Purpe sd. 2. Ods. 

Purpur (purple) and pail, also tpall and prpur, a 
favourite alliterative collocation (see also in A.), which prob. 
arose when pall, OE. pail, began tu lose the spec, sense of 
‘purple cloth ‘, and to he used in the more general sense of 
rich clothing’: see Pate sé. 1. Cf. also the variation 
purper pall: quot. 13.. in A, y. 4 

¢ 893 K. ASLFREO Oros. iv. iv. § 4 Hit nas beaw mid bim 
pet aeniz ober purpuran werede huton cyningum. ¢ 1205 
Palles & purpras [see A. 8B) arzag Leg. Kath, 1461 
Ischrud & iprud ba wid pel & wid purpre. 1330 R. 
Beenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4744 Desgysede in pourpre 
& bys. ¢1375 [see A. ce} 138@ Wreiw Luke xvi. 19 
Sui aan was rich, and was clothid in purpur. ¢ 1420? Lype. 
elssemtbly of Gods 306 Clad all in purpur was she more & 
less, 1420 Anturs of Arts. 443 With purpour and palle. 
1494 Fanyan Chron, tv. Ixiii. 42 This Caraucius had taken 
vpoa hym to were the purpure. 1513 Douctas «2vess 1. 
xi. tg Ourspred with carpetis of the fyne purpour. 1614 
Rarciay Vepexthes (Arb) 116 When in a rohe of purpure I 
wedded the metamorphosed Daphne. 

+2. The mollusc whence the purple dye was 
obtained; = PURPLE sé. 3. Obs. 

(The original sense of the word in Gr. and L.) 

©1374 CHavcer eet’, wi. met. viti, (Camb, MS.) 64 Men 
.-knowen whych water habowndeth most of Rede purpre, 
put is..of a manere shelle fysh with whych men dyen purpre. 

+3. A deep crimson or scarlet colour; = Purrie 
50.1. Obs. 

1380 Wreur Sern. Sel. Wks. I. 125 So Jesus..baar 
a_crowne of bornes, und cloib of purpur. 1489 Caaron 
Faytes of AW. xvii, 230 Purpre that we calle red repre- 
senteth the fire the moost noble of all iiii clementes. 1495 
Dives §& Pauper Comm. vin. viii. 3931/2 The chesyble 
betokeneth the cloth of purpure in whiche the knyghtes 
clothed hym in scorne. 5 

ffer, Purple as a colour or tincture; in en- 
graving represented by diagonal lines from sinister 
to dexler. 

1535 Stewart Crea. Scot. (1856) 1. 585 With baneris 
vratd, and standertis in the air, Palit with purpoir, plesand 
aud preclair, rg62 Leicu 4 rvortet7 b, Vhe whiche colour 
in armes, ts Purple, and is blazed by this word Purpure, 
which is a princelye colour. 1704 J. [arris Zee. Zech 1, 
Prrpere, he Meralds Verm for a Colour consisting of much 
Red and a Jittle Mlack. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Herahd., 
Purpure. this colour, as it is considered by some, but 
tincture as itis allawed tu be Ly others, is found but rurely 
in early rolls of arms. 

TI. ad. +1. =Vorrie a. 2: often as the 
distinctive colour of imperial and royal dress; 
= PURPLE a. 1. Obs, 

[¢1160 /fattor Gosf, John xix. 5 Purpre reaf (4gs. Goss. 
purpuren reaf}] 

13.. £.# Adlit. P. A. 1016 Pe amatyst purpre with ynde 
blente. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. (Bertholone) 56 Sete with 
stanis of purpure hew. ¢1470 Huesxkyson wor. /'ab., 
Preich. Swallow 33 Thir Yolte flouris,..Sum grene, sum 
Llew, sum purpour, quhyte & red, 1509-10 ied 1 Alen. FTI, 
c 14 Sylke of Purpoure Coloure. 1605 Camven Aen, 
84 Those hirdes with purpre [edd. 1623-9 purple, 1657 
purpure] neckes called Penelopes. ¢ 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido 
& cEncas tt. 19 With purpure blush, soone as the morne 
displayes Heaven's cristall gates, . 

+b. Qualifying another adj. of colour. Ods. 

¢1470 Hexryson Jor. Fab., Lion §& Mouse Prol. v, His 
chemeis was of chamhelet pourpour broun. 1g03 tec. Ld. 
ff. freas. Scot. U1. 209 For x elne wellus purpur violct. 

2. /fer. Of the colour called purpure: sce I. 3b. 

1562 Luicu Armorie (1597) 84b, He beareth Purpure on 
a pale Sable, three imperial crownes, Or, 1799 Matal 
Chron. 1. 393 ‘I'wo eagles, purpure, beaked. 1864 Boutett. 
fler, list. §& Pop. (ed. 3) xive § 1. 153 Sometimes blazuned 
purpure instead of gules. 

| Parpura (pe upitirs). [L. purpura purple, 
ad. Gr. woppipa purple shell-tish, purple.) 

1. Path. A discase due to a morbid state of the 
blood or blood-vessels, characterized by purple or 
livid spots scattered irregularly over the skin, with 
great debility and depression, and sometimes 
hemorrhage. 

Usually divided into Purdura simplex, the mild form, 
and P. hemorrhagica or maligna, the severer form. For- 
metly used more widely, with many defining words. 

1753 Cuamerns Cycl. Suppi.s.v. Purpurea, The going hack 
of the eruptions in the white purpura is very often fatal. 
ibid. The red purpura, when the eruptions nre struck back, 
is not attended with such sudden danger. 1799 Afed. Yrné. 
1, 234 The rash was succeeded by numerous livid spots, 
diffused over almost the whole body, and resembling those 
of the purpura, or the petechia: sine febre, in their most 
dangerous form. 1858 Mayne “.rfos. Lex. Purpura 
ilzmorrhagica,..petechial fever. 1877 Roserts //andéh. 
‘fed, (ed. 3) 1. 252 Purpura is due to a peculiar unhealthy 
condition of the blood and tissues. 

2, Zool. A large genus of gastropods, including 
some of those which secrete the fluid whence the 
ancient purple dye was derived ; a mollusc of this 
genus, 

The common British and North Atlantic species is P. /a- 
pillas, which secretes a small quantity of the dye-liquid. 

(1686 W. Cote (4itZe) Purpura Anglicana, being a Dis- 
covery of a Shell-fish Found on the Shores of the Severn, 
in which there is a Vein containing a Juice, giving the deli- 
cate and durahle Tincture of the Antient, Rich, Tyrian 
Purple.] 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Suppl, Purpura, ithas been 
usual with most authors to confound Logether the genera 
of the murex and purpura, 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 924 
The Purpura, a shell of comparatively small size,..very 
abundant.,on our owr coast. 


| 
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Purpuraceous (pospiiiréi‘fos), a. [f. L. feer- 
pura (see prec.) + -ACEOUS.] 

1. Purple-coloured. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897.) 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the /¥rpuracee, a 
family of gastropods of which Purfura is the 
typical genus. 1858 in Mayne /xfos. Lex. 

So Purpura‘cean a. = prec. 2; sd. one of the 
Purpuracee (Cent, Dict.). 

Purpuramide. Chen. =PuRPuREIN. 

+ Purpurare. Se. rare. fad. late L. peer 
furdria a female dyer in purple] = Purruress. 

¢1g20 Nisner Sc. A. 7), alcts xvic ag A woman, Lydda 
be name, a purpurare [Vulg. purpuraria, WycLir purpu- 
resse] of the citee of ‘hiathyrenis, 

Purpura‘scent, 2. Zool. [ad. pres. pple. of 
L.. furpurascére to become purple, f. perpurare : 
sce PURPLRATE 2.) Passing into purple. 

1802 Suaw Gen. Zool. 11.549 Purpurascent Snake, Cods- 
ber purpurascens, ..Violaceous-green Snake, with a pale 
line on each side the abdomen. 

Purpurate (piupiiiret), sd. Chem. [fas Pur- 
pur-ic+-aTe! 1c] A salt of purpuric acid. 

1818 Prout in PH. Trans, CV11E. 423 On the supposition 
thea, that it be named the purpurtc acid, its compounds 
with different hases mnst be denominated Aurfurates. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.747 Purpurates are all distinguished 
by their splendid purple colour; many are gold-green by 
reflected hght. 

Purpurate (piapitret), a. Also 5-6 pur- 
purat. [ad. L. purfurit-us, pa. pple. of purpur- 
@ez see next.) 

1. Purple-coloured, purple; also, ‘purpled’, 
clothed in purple. Also fig. Oés. or arch. 

c142@ Hoccreve Learn to Die, Says eaven Min, Poems 
e14 The shynynges of martirs with purpurat corones of vic- 
torie. 1430-40 LynG. Hoctas vu. vill, Vitellius.. Used a gar- 
tient that was purpurate, 1513 DovGias “2 neds xu. Prol, 16 
Aurora..tn crammysin cled and granit violat, With san- 
guyne cape, the selvage purpurat. 1664 H. More J/yst. 
4g. 280 1115 Senate of purpurate Cardinals. 

+o. Lorn in the purple; of illustrious origin. 

1669 littress to hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. Fp. Ded. Aiv, 
Not their [the Nohtes'] purpurate decent alone, but the 
unquestionable verity that the bloud is the vitals of the 
creature, Warrants my assertion, 

2. Of or pertaining lo the disease purpura, 

1846 in Woxcester and in mod, Dicts. ; 

+Purpurate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
furpurare to make purple, to clothe in purple, f. 
purpura Purrcr.] rans. To make purple, em- 
purple. lence + Purrpurated ff, a. 

1642 G, Eotustian Forerti. Rev. 15 The concavities of his 
Liver greene, his stomach in some places a little purpurated 
with a blew clanuny water, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
U1. 183 Those purpurated and elated Cardinals. 1804 J/inia- 
ture No. 4 (1806) I, 57 Ode to Rainbow (ock-sentinrental), 
Offspring of yonder ambient cloud, That purpurates the air. 

Purpure: sec Purrvr. 

Purpureal (pvspitier/al), 2 Chiefly poet. [f. 
L. furpure-us (ad. Gr. moppupeos purple) + -av.] 
Of purple colour; purple. 

aiziz W. Kixe Art of Love 1043 Uf by her the purpureal 
velvet ‘s worn, Think that she rises like the blush of morn. 
1814 Worosw. Lacdamia 106 Fields invested with purpureal 
gleams. 1831 Moir in Slachw. Vag. XXX. 964 That pur- 
pureal dye Which gave the ‘Tyrian loom such old renown, 
Het aaa Poems 221 Meadows with purpureal roses 

right, 


Purpurean (pvipiiieréin), a. rare. [f. as 


| prec. +-AN.] = prec. 


e161§ Sin W. Mure Sonn. ix, Some ar transported wt 
pas dyes, And some most value greene about ye 
ight. 1656 Blount Glossogy., Purpurecan, es fair 
like purple, blewish. 1866 J. 13, Rose tr. Ovid's Afet. 170 
She twines the white and the purpurean threads, 
+Purpured, a. Ods. [f. Purpun + -ED2] 
Clothed in purple; cclonred or dyed purple ; cm- 
purpled ; = PurpuraTe a. 13 also as pa. pple. 
1382 Wycur 1 £sdras iv. 33 Thanne the king and the 
purprid men beheelden either in to other. 1398 ‘I'nevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xii. (Br. Mus. Add. 27944 £. 284) Pay 
[the Romans] halwede. .hors of dyuers colours and purpurede 
[purpureos] to be reynbowe. 1557 Gaimatp in 7/ottedl’s 
Alésc. (Arb.) 120 Now corpses hide the pus soy] with 
blood, 1557-75 Diurnaé of Occurr. (Bann. Club) 68 Ane 
salme buik, coverit with fyne purpourit veluot. 1610 G. 
Pcetcuer Christ's Vict. uw. ti, Euerie bush lay deepely pur- 
pured With violets. me 
Purpurein (pvpiiieréjin). Chem. [f. L. pur- 
Pure-us(see PURPUREAL) + -1N; named afterorceiz.] 
A product of the action of ammonia on purpurin, 
which dyes a fine rose-red or amaranth-red. Also 


called purpuramide. ' 

31863 Srennouse in Proc. Royal Soc, X11. 145 This com- 
pound being in its mode of formation and pbysical properties 
very analogous to orceine, I have called it purpureine. 1866-8 
Watts Dect. Chen. 1V.749 Purpurein or purpuramide is 
nearly insoluble in sulpbide of carbon, 

Purpureo- (pzipiiter7e), combining form from 
L. purpurens adj. purple = PuRPLE-; as pir- 
pureo-cobatlt, -cobaltic adj. 

1857 Chen. Gaz. XV. 188 The salts of purpureocobalt are 
often found among the direct products of the oxidation of 
ammoniaca] solutions of cobalt. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 
1.1052 Pentammonio-cobaltic Salts. .may be divided into two 
groups, the Noseo-cobaltic saits, which have a red colour, 
varying frum brick to rose-red, and the Parpureo-cobaltic 


PURPURIZE. 


| sadts, which are purple, or violet-red. Jéid., Parpureo-co- 
baltic chloride, Co,Cl3.5N Hs. 

Purpwreous, a. rare—% [f. L. purpure-us 
adj. purple + -ovs.] = PunpLE @. Hence Pur- 
pu‘reously adv., purply, with purple colour, 

1675 EK. Witson Spadacrene Duneiu. 54 As purpureously 
red as our genuine and best coloured Claret. 

Purpurescent (piipiiiresént), a. [f. L. peer- 
pura purple +-EscentT. (The L. was purpurdscens: 
see PURPURASCENT.)] —Inclining to or tinged with 
purple ; turning purple. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+Purpuress, Oés. Also 4 -iresse, 7 -urisse. 
[f. L. feerpura purple + -Ess; transl. late L. 
furpuraria.) A female seller of purple. 

1382 Wvcutr Acts xvi. 14 Lidda.., purpuresse of the citee 
of ‘Tiatirens [2.», a purpiresse, either womman makinge 
purpur; 1611 a seller of purple). 1647 Trarp Alarrow Gad. 
Auth, in Conme. Ep. 634 Paul cannot finde the purpurisse, 


nor Peter the ‘Tanner. ; 

Purpuric (pzipitirik), @.  [f. L, purpura 
PURPLE +-10; ch. EF. purpurigue.] 

l. Chem. Applied to a hypothetical acid 
(CM N 0g), the salts of which are purple or red. 

1818 Prout in PAZ. Trans. CVI. 421, I shall. .call this 
principle the purpuric acid, a name suggested by Dr. Wol- 
lastoa, from its remarkable property of forming compounds 
with most bases of a red or purple colour, 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chen. WV. 747 Purpuric acid has never been isolated, being 
decomposed when its salts are treated with a stronger acid. 

2. Lath, Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of 
parpura or purples; marked by a purple rash (as 
a disease). (Alalignant) purpuric fever, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. \N. 56/2 The kidneys were 
found,.with some purpuric. spots on their surface. 1853 
Kane Grinnedd Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 311 Purpuric extravasa- 
tions appeared on his legs. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dés, 
Vhroat § Nose 1.191 One paticut labouring under a severe 
purpuric Small-pox. 1898 sidibutt's Syst, Med. V. 577. 

Purpuriferous (péupiiiri-féres), a. [ff L. prr- 
pura purple dye + -FERouS: in F. purpurifére.] 
Producing purple; also Zoo/., of or pertaining to 
the Purpurifera, a division of gastropods con- 
taining those which yield the purple dye. 

1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex, age ca eee Nas by 
Lamarck toa Family eee - Jof the Trachelipoda..: 
purpuriferous. 1870 Rock Text. faér, vii. (1876) 75 The 
class mollusca and purpurifera family, 

Purpuriform (po‘spiitriffim), a. Zool, [f. 
mod.L, Purpura + -FoRM.] = Purruror, 

Purpurigenous (pzupitiritdgénas), a. [f. L. 
purpura purple dye + -gerus or -cEN! + -ous.] 
= PURPURIPAROUS ; as in purpurigenous gland. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

esol doen (pd-upitirin), Chea, Also (in com- 
mercial use) -ine. tf L. purpur-a purple + -1Nn 1] 
A red colouring matter, C,,H,O,(OH)s;, used in 
dyeing, orig. extracted from madder, hence called 
madder-purple; also prepared artificially by the 
oxidation of alizarin. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 785 Purpurine, the crude substance 
from which they profess to extract alizarine, is a richer dye 
than this pure substance itself. ¢1865 J. Wvtor in Cire. 
Sc. 1. 421/2 Other principles may be extracted from niadder, 
such as purpuring, alizarine, xanthine. 1868 Watts Déct. 
Cheon. WV. 749 Purpurin. 

b. Path. (See quots.) 

1858 in Mayne Lxpos, Lex. 1890 Buttines Afed. Dict, 
Purpurix, Prout’s name for the red coloring matter found 
in the urine of some rheumatic patients. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Purpurin,..2. A red colouring-matter sometimes 
present in the urine, and supposed by some to be indica- 
tive of rheumatism or hepatic derangement. 

+Purpurine, c. 0ds. Forms: (1 purpuren), 
3-4 purprin, § purperyn, 6 purpuryng, § 
purpurine. [OE. had purpeuren adj., from pur- 
pur; ME. furprin, a. OF. porprin, purprin 
' (rath c. in Godef.), mod. F. purpurixn (15th c.), 

conformed to L. type *purpurin-us, f. purpura 
purple.] Of purple colour. 

e1000 Htrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 151/24 Clauus, uel pur- 
pura, purpuren hragel. a@1300 Cursor M. 16201 A purprin 

[Zater fexts purpur(e) clath pai on him kest, And gain to 

pilate broght. a@1400-s0 4 lerander 4375 ee purperyn 

see full of prode fischis, 1530 Parser. 321/2 Purpuryng o 

the colour of purpyll, ae 1718 Ozett tr, Toure: 

Sort’s Voy. \N. This fruit is very thin upon bunches 

which are branch'd and purpurine. “e 

Purpuriparous (pzupiiiripares), a. [f L. 
purpura purple +-Parous.] Producing or secret- 
ing purple, as a gland of some gastropods; sec 

| PURPURA 2. 

| 1883 E.R. Lanxester in Eneyed. Brit. XVI. 652/1 

| Adrectal purpuriparous gland. 
+Purpurisse. Od. rare—'.  [ad. L. pur- 

puriss-um (Pliny).] A kind of red or purple 


colouring matter, used by the ancients. 4 
1g1g9 Horman Vlg. 169 They whyte theyr face .. with 
cerusse: And theyr lyppis and ruddis witb purpurisse. 
+Pwrpurize, v. Oés, [f. L. prerpura purple 
+-12E.] ¢rans. To make purple. 

1632 J. Havwaro tr. Brondi's Eromena 53 A shadow, 
purpurized under the obscuritie of veiles. 1650 Futtrr 
Pisgah w. vi. 99 So being scarlet purpurized, it might be 
termed by either, and both appellations. 


PURPUROID. 


Purpuroid (paupitiroid), a. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Purpura, generic name + -o1p.]  Akia in form 
or structure to the genus Purpura of gastropod 
molluscs. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Purpurous (pa pitiras), @. Path. [f. Pur- 
PURA 1 + -0US.] Of the nature of purpura. 

188z ij Epaunos in Afed. Temp. Fruit, LE 112 Vf fresh 
vegetable juices are not regularly administered there arises 
4 purpurous tendency. 

Purpyr, -e, obs. forms of Purpur. 


Purr (pi), 56.1 Also 7 purre, 7-9 pur. [Cog- 
nate with Purr v.] An act of purring; the soft 
murmuring sound made by a cat or other animal 


when pleased; also, aay similar sound, 

x60r Suaks. Als edly. it. 20 Heere is a purre of Fortunes 
sir, orof Fortunes Cat. 1801 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Zears 
& Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 70 The Cat amid the ashes purr’d, 
For purs to cats belong. 1849 S&, Nat, //ist., Mammalia 
TV, 146 [The] voice [of the acouchi] isa short, rather sharp, 
plaintive pur. 1872 Darwin Avzotions v. 129 The pure of 
satisfaction, which is made during both iuspiration and 
expiration, 1898 Daily News 3 May 8/5 ‘The heavier hoom 
of the guns, and the cloth-tearing purr of the Maxims. 

+ Purr (p21), 56.2 Os. (Originunascertained.] A 
small edible bivalve, Tapes decussata; also called 
Puutet, Also applieil to allied species. 

exgrx Periver Gasophyl, vii. Ixxili, Marbled Smyrna 
Purr. .. A_beautiful Bivalve finely latticed and marbled, 
1776 Da Costa Conchol. 275 Chame, Purrs, or Gupers, 

t+ Purr, 54.3 (Manx purr wild mountatn boar 
(J. Kelly).] Name of a breed of wild pigs formerly 
tound in the Isle of Man. 

1861 Witson & Geikie Alem, E. Forbes i. 30 The purrs, 
an odd-looking race of pigs, which are also dying out. 1890 
A. W. Moore Surnames, etc. Isle v Alan 193 A curious 
breed of wild pigs, called purrs, which is now extinet. 

Purr, var. Pork sd, (a thrust, etc.), Purrr 2, 2, 

Purr, purre, ?@. Ods. or dial. [OF uncertain 
origin.] In purre (also 6 pour, 9 poor) oats, 
wild oats; so purr barley : see qnots. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens w, xiii. 467 Also there is a barren Ote, 
of some called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes. /éid, 
The Purwottes or wilde Otes. /3/d. xvi. 470 Pour Otes or 
wilde Otes, are in Jeaues and kuottie strawes like vnto con. 
mon Otes, 1847 Hauwiw., Purr-daricy, wild barley, 1888 
Pewee IW, Som, Gloss., Poor oats, wild oats. Avena 

aula. 


Purr (pd), v. Also 7-9 pur. [Echoic.] 
1. intr, Of a cat or (occasionally) other feline 
beasts: To make a low contianous vibratory 


sound expressive of satisfaction or pleasure. 

1620 Snetton Quix. u. xlvi. 304 But the Cat, careless 
of these threats, purred, and held fast. 19769 G. Waite 
Selborne xxii. (1789) 6z That its [goat-sucker’s] notes are 
formed. . by the powers of the parts of its wind-pipe, formed 
for sound, just as cats pur. 1789 Mars. Poza Yourn, 
France, ete, 11. 231 An English lady once made me observe, 
that a cat never purs when she is alone. 1872 DaRWwin 
Emotions v. 129 The puma, cheetah, and ocelot likewise 
purr; itis said that che lion, jaguar, and leopard do not purr. 

b. Said of other than feline animals, 

3849 D. J. Browne Amer, Poultry Va. (1855) 148 The 
young hens pur and leap. 1854 Bapuam Halen. 372 How 
these fish manage to purr in the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the sound to the external atr, 
is wholly unknown. 1899 G. A. B. Dewar in Longue. Mag. 
Dec, 155 A night-jar is still ‘purring ’, as Tom Hughes ex- 
pressed it, from a belt of trees, 

2. transf. a. Of persons: To show satisfaction 
by low murmuring sounds, or by one’s behaviour 
or attitude; also, to talk on in a quiet self-satis- 
fied way. 

1668 Daypen Even. Love uw. i, We love to get our mis- 
tresses, and purr over them. 1789 Woxcotr (P. Pindar) 
Subj. Paint, Wks. 1812 1h. 204 The Doctor Who purring 
for preferment, slily mouses. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Auné. 
Breakfut. iii. 19, | never saw an author. .that did not purr 
as audibly as a full-grown domestic cat..on having his fur 
smoothed in the right way by a skilful hand, 1889 ‘I’. A. 
Trouore What f remember WN. xxiii. 337 His andience 
purred with sympathetic tenderness. 

b. Of things: To make a sonad snggestive of 
the purring of a cat, as that cansed by rapid vibra- 
tions, the boiliag or bubbling of a liquid, cte. 

1657 R. Licon Bardadoes 61 The huming Bird .. never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she staies 
with the flower. 12747 Hravey Afedit. HW. 5r He.. blesses 
his good Fortune, if no frightful Sound purred at his Heels, 
1852 Mas. Stowe Unele Zour's C, xiii, rab placed it [the 
kettle] over the stove, where it was soon purring and steam- 
ing. 1885 HoweLts Silas Laphant xvi. 304 ‘Lhe soft-coal 
fire in the grate purred and flickered. 

3. trans. ‘To utter or ees by pnrring. 

1740 Maay Granvinte A utobiog. (1861) 1}. 117 Jenny Tic 
purred out what consolation she could. a 1771 Gray Death 
favourite Cat ii, She [the cat] saw; and purr'd applause. 
1897 Ruiosconyt White Rose Arno 70 ‘You said he was 
not to be murdered’, purred Chapel. 

Purr, v.2, var. Porrv. aa/., to thrust, prod, ete. 

Parr, évt. Also 6 pyr, purre, 9 dial. pur. 
A call to pigs, and to turkeys. 

1549 Latimea 3rd Serm. bef Edw, 77 (Arb.) 98 They say 
in my coutrye, when they cal theyr hogges to the swyne 
troughe, Come to thy myngle mangle, come pyr, come pyr. 
1560 I’. Becon Displ. Popish Bass Wks. (1560) ut. 50 Ye 
tarry for no man; but, having a boye to help you say Masse, 
ye go to your myngle mangle, and never call purre to you. 
1599 Nasuz Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 289 Some 
discourses of mine, which were a mingle mangle cum purre, 
and T knew not what to make of my selfe. 1879 Miss 
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AcKSON Shropsh, Word-bk., Callwords to poultry,.. 
Turkeys,..pur, pur, pur. 

Purray, variant of Puree}, 

Purre! (pb1). Also 8-9 purr. [From the 
voice of the bird, whence also called churre. CE. 
Pirr 56.2, Purr-Maw.] A local name of the Dunlin 
( Tringa variabilis), esp. in its winter plumage. 

Iris doubtful whether the name is historically connected 
with late OK. pur glossing Latin names of some birds. 

Icrooo BY ric's Toe, in Wr-Wiilcker 116/41 Sicoca, 
heeferblate, we? pur [? = snipe} aioe vgs. Voc. ibid. 
285/10 Onagratuius, raradumbla, bat his pur [?=hittern].] 
1611 Corcr., Alouctte de ier, the Initle sea foule called, a 
Purre. 1678 Ray J idlughby's Ornith. wn. xiii. § 1 These 
Birds live about the Sea shores, and fly together in Mocks. 
At Westchester they call them Purres, 1688 Hoiue 
<lrimoury 1. 279/2 lu Chester we call..the Stint, or Junco 
--Purres; they fly together by the Sea and Water side, in 
great flocks. 1774 Gotnsm. Aad. /fist. (1862) 1]. vin x. 
igo Small birds of the crane kind,..the Dunlin, the Purre, 
and the Stiut, 1837 R. Dunn Oruith, Orkney & Shetl. 88 
In consequence of their change of plumage, they (dunlins] 
are considered to be a distinct species, and are then called 


the Purre or Stint. 

+ Purre*, purr. Os. Also7 pur. [Origin 
unascertained.] Water cider, ciderkin, perkin, (But 
see also quot. 1725.) 

3669 Worl.iocr Syst, Agric. (1681) 142 The Feces. will 
not be lost, if you put it upon the Chaff, for then it melio- 
rates your Pur, or Water-Cider, if you make any. 1676 — 
Cyder (2691) 113 Vour cider will then be the worse, and so 
will your purre or ciderkin, r7z5 Braotey Aan, Dict. 
sv., Ciderkin or Purre, a Drink for the meaner Sort of 
People. /did. s.v. Seminary, After having made any Cyder, 
Verjuice or Perry, they take the Must or Purr, which is the 
Substance of the Fruit, after the Juice is press'd out. ¢ 1791 
tsee Perkin 2). E 

Purre, obs. form of Purr sé,), @., zr. 

Purre, Purre-maw, dial. var. Pinn 54.2, 
Pink-Maw, the tern, Purree, obs. f. Punen!, 


|| Purree (pz'r7). Also purrheg, piuri. 

A yellow colowing matter imported from India 
and China, from which the pigment INDIAN yed/ow 
is prepared. It is essentially the magnesium salt 
of purrcie or cuxanthic acid: see below. 

1852 Fosunes' Chem. (ed. 4) 582 Purree, or Indian yellow, 
a body of unknown origin, used in watercolour painting, 
according to the researches of Stenhouse and Erdmann, is 
a compound of magnesia with a substance termed furretc 
or enxanthic acht. 1875 Ure’s Dict, Arts V4. 669 Purree 
«eis said to be formed from the urine of camels, elephants, 
and buffaloes, after the animals have eaten the fruit of the 
mangosteen. 1B90 Avi Billetin 49 Piuri is a yellow dye 
used chiefly in painting walls of houses, doors, and railings. 

Ilence Purretic a. Chevt., in purretc acid, an 
acid, Cy 11,,O;9, obtained ia pale yellow acedles, 
which forms deep yellow compounds with the 
alkalis and earths, Purrenone [-ONE a]: see 
quot. 1857. 

1852 Fownes' Chem, (ed. 4) 582 Purreic acid [see above). 
/bid., A neutral crystalline sublimate, purrenone or euxan- 
thone, 3857 Minter Adem, Chem. U1. 518 When euxanthic 
acid is heated. .a little above 212°, it melts, anda yellow subs 
limate of purrenone or euxanthone (C4yHy,0\9) is formed. 

+ Purrell. 0Ods. [Etymology anascertained ; 
possibly = F. duredle, a barry stripe or barulet, 
in Heraldry.J A transverse stripe, or bar, made 
by one or several coloured weft threads, in a web 
of cloth (cf List 54.3 4)3 ordered by Act 35 
Eliz. c. 10 to be woven at the beginning and end of 
a piece, as evidence of its full length, and to pre- 
vent its subsequent fraudulent shortening. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 4584/6 /orago, a lyste, or a 
purrel. (Cf. /orago, ‘a dividitg thread (in a web) ', Lewis 
& Short; ‘a thread inserted to distinguish a day's work’, 
Riddle] rg92 Proclar. 20 Jan., We also straightly charge 
and command all the said Weauers, that cuery of them.. 
shall also shut one purrell through both the ends of the 
same [cloth], of some coloured yarne, cuery such purrell to 
be three quarters of an inch breadth at the least. rg92-3 
Act 35 Eliz. & 10 § 2 Eiche Weavor..shall also at eche 
end of everie of the same Kersies weave one Purrell likewise 
of coloured YVarne of the bredthe of Thre Quarters of an 
¥nche at the leaste, 

Purrer (pé'ro1). [f. Purrv. + -ER4] One 
who purrs, as a cat. 

1854 Zaét’s Bag. XXL. 561 The feline purrer of the hearth. 

Purring (prin), 262.56. [£ Purr v.+-1nc1.) 
The action of the verb Punt. 4 

1653 H. Morr Auntid. Ath. Scholia 162 The purring of 
catts, 1816 Suettey Let. to Peacock 17 July, Vheir hymns 
ore the purring of kittens, 1888 Ar. Benson in A. C, 
Benson Life (1899) 11. 209 The night-jar fills up his [the 
nigbtingale’s] intervals with the softest purring. — i 

b. attrib, Purring thrill, tremor, vibration: 
a peculiar thrill (like that felt in a cat when 


purring), present in certain conditions of the heart | 


and great vessels, as aneurysm, and valvular lesions. 

1833 J. Forres Laenaec's Dis. Chest (2834) 697 These 
symptoms are still more marked, if the purring-tbrill accom- 
panies the bellows-sound. 1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pure 
ving Tremor. 3876 Trans. Clinical Soc. UX. 151 Marked 

uisation being visible in the second, third and fourth left 
intercostal spaces, over which also a well-pronounced purring 
thrill was felt, 1876 tr. Zienssen’s Cycl. Med. V1. 127 In 
palpating the finger feels a purring vibration over the cardiac 
apex. : 

Purring (prin), pf/. a. [f. Purr v. +-1NG2,] 
That purrs: ia various seases of the vb, 


PURSE. 


1699 Pomrret Fortunate Complaint 40, 1 would not 
change my chains For all the trophies purring Macvins 
gains. 1927 Gay Fadles 1. xxi, 18 She saw that, if his trade 
went on, [he purring race must be undone, 1827 Darury 
Syfiia 17 His Hostess.. Who at her purring wheel had been. 
1874 L. Steruen //ours in Library (1892) be x. 354 lle 
mellowed down into an amiable purring old gentleman. 

Purrock, obs. dial. form of Parnock. 

+ Purrsable, ¢. Obs. rare. [f Vurse sd, + 
-ABLE.] Possessed of money ; financially able. 

x6r0 Norden Spee. Brit, Cornw, (1728) 12 If a worke 
- proue verie likely to be profitable, he that discovereth it 
associateth himselfe with some purs-able person 19 counter- 
beare the charge with equall profit. 

Pursaunt, variaat of ’urcincr Ods. 

Purse (pris), 5b. Forms: see below. [OF and 
ME. purs, app. ad. late 1. dursa purse (whence 
OF, éorse (12th 0), Fe docerse, Pr., It. dorsa, Ss 
Pg. dolsa) ; the later forms gors, fours, and those 
with final ¢, forse, fourse, purse, were evidently 
influenced by the Fr. word. 

The initial g for é is not certainly explained: influence af 
OM. pusa, posa, ON. post hag, has been suggested, As to 
the loss of the final vowel, if the word was taken as a strong 
feminine, it would naturally have the form fuo's, in oblique 
cases purse, L, bursa (Ayrsa', a. Gr, Bipaa hide, leather, 
appeas in the grammarians Servius and Donatus ¢ 385, and 
Appears to he confined to glossaries before 4.0, 600; it ts 
glossed corfu, For histury see Kirting s.v.] 

A. Ilustratioa of Forms. 

a. 1, 3-6 purs, 3-4 pors, 4 pours. 

@ 1100 Gloss Aldhelit in Napier OF, Glosses (1G00) 187/36 
Fiscus, Purs vel Seod. ¢ 1290.5. Eng. Leg. 1. 62/293 pe porsal 
amti was and peni bi-lefte non. 1362 Lancu #22 A, 
¥, 110 Lyk aleferne pors lullede his chekes. 1390 Gowrr 
Conf, Y. 249 ‘This Ring..Out of his Pours awey he dede. 
J6id. V.258 Bot crepe into mi purs ayein. ¢ 1440 Pronip. 
Pare, 417/1 Purs, or burs, éursa. 1562 J. Wevwoon Jom. 
§ Hpigr. (1867) 10 Dooe ye after him that heareth the purs. 

B. 3 2 olligue case), 4- purse, (4-6 porse, 
pourse, 5 porco, 5-7 purce, 6 pursse). 

ergo Liatel Soth Sermun 39 in O. FE. Mise. 183 Ener of 

purse pat seluer heo cullep, 1340 Porse [see B. 1]. 
3387 Trevisa d/igden (Rolls) 1. 409 Seelde bey here purse 
aboute. ¢2440 Porce [see I. Sh). 1530 Patsar. 657/1 
Whyle TE talked with the one of them, the other rnan 
my purce. 1s45 Mates of Custonis c ij, Porses for chytdren. 
1548 Hate Céron., dden, 1'7é 26 He lay..sore sicke of the 
fuxe of ye pursse., 1549 Latimer 3rd Serum. bef Edw. V1 
(Arb.) 68 Had they a standynge at shooters hyll..to take a 
pourse ? 1611 Purce-emptier [see B. 10). 


B. Signifieation, 
I. A money-bag or -receptacle and its contents. 
1. A small pouch or bag of leather or other 
flexible material, used for carrying moaey on the 
person ; originally a small bag drawn together at 
the mouth with a thong or strings, now of various 


shapes and fastened in various ways. 

@rroo jee Aca). a@rzzg Ance. R. 163 Hit is beggares 
rihte uorte beren bagge an bac, & burgeises for to beren 
purses, @ 1300 Cursor AZ, 15967 (Cott.) Moder, i haf my 
imaister sald,..And in mi purs pe prisi bere. 1340 Ayend. 
53 Panne ssolle we hetuene be porse and pe wombe of be 
suloune? habbe a uayr strif. Pe wombe zayp ‘ich wylle 
hy uol’, Pe purs zaybtich wylle hy uol’,” 1377 Lawct. 
P. 22.3. x, 301 Pore of possessioun in purse and in coffre. 
1399 Cuaccer Purse 1 To yow iny purse..Complayn I, 
for ye be my lady dere: J am so sory now that ye been lyght. 
€1400 Mavnorv, (Roxb.) xvi. 74 His pours full of gold. 1546 
J. Wevwoop /rov, (1867) 22 There is nothing in this worlde 
that agreeth wurs, Then dooeth a Ladies hert and a beggers 
purs, 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 195 Preistis, keip no 
gold, Siluer nor cunje in 30ur purs. “1604 Suaks. Oth. 
1. iii. 345 Put Money in thy purse. 1630 B. Jonson Mewe 
Jini, A heavy purse makes a light heart. a 1694 
Titvotson Serv: elxiv. (1743) EX. 389 He is Sa Ge: 
villain in deed, that will venture to cut a purse in the pre- 
sence of the judge. 1884 Miss Brannon /shouael iv, The 
kind old man opened his purse, and gave all its contents to 
his pupil. 

is M808 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/1 The rather hard 
saying [attributed to Ke Stubbs) that London has always 
been the purse, seldom the head, never the heart of England. 

b. ¢ransf. Something drawn together tightly 
like a purse: cf. Punse v. 4. 

1714 Manpevitie #ad, Bees (1729) M1. iv. 170 We are fore'’d 
to draw our Mouth into a Purse,..bite our Lips, or squeere 
them close together. 

2. A purse with its contents; hence /ravsf. money, 
fands; esp. with qualifications, as @ common purse, 
funds possessed and shared by a number of people 
in common; @ heavy or long purse, wealth; a 
light purse, poverty ; the public purse, the national 
treasury or wealth. /rivy purse: see PRIVY a. ra 

e13go in Lng. Gilds 357 For commune profy3t vp-on 
commune porse. ¢1430 Lyps. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 49 
My purs was falle in grete rerage. 1432-43 in Cad, Proc. 
Chance. Q, Eliz. 1. (1827) Introd. 23 He and other of his 
craft have made a comyn purce to wythstond us. ¢1440 
romp. Parv. 273/2 Kyngys purs, or hurs, /isews. 1535 
Covekpate Prov, i. 14 Cast in thy lott amonge us, we sha 
haue all one purse. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 8, I build my house. .according to my purse. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iii. 59 The report goes, she has ali the 
rule of her husbands Purse, 1604 — O¢A. M1. iit, 157 ae 
steales my purse, steales trash, 1624 37d Rep. Hist. pach ° 
Com, 34/1 Adversaries too potent in purse and friends for 
her to wage law with. 1640 /did. 81/2 To remain in 
France upon your own purse. 1652 J. Waicut tr. Camus 
Nat. Paradox 1x, 212 It was enough to Jet their Purses 
blood. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa TV. 87 Hf she make n 
private purse, which we are told by anti-matrimonislists, 


PURSE. 


all wives love to do. 1771 Funtus Lett. lix. (1820) 308 
Let bounties be increased as far as the public purse can 
support them, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, IL. vii. 124 
It requires a very considerable political developement fora 
nation to feel that the power of the purse is the surest safe- 
guard of freedom. y : 

b. Phrases (often in collocation with Jersor) : 
+ dy or in the purse, by fine (0ds.)3 purse and per- 
sow, one’s money and oneself; téo be out of purse, 
to be the loser, to be out of pocket (0/s.). 

13.. A. Alis. 1798 That he wol you hete, and chast. By 
the top, and by the purs. ¢1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 657 
In his purs he sholde ypunysshed be. @1gg2 Leann /érx, 
1V. § 3. 16 [He] was twise taken Prisoner, wherby he was 
much punished by the Purse. 1582 Staxyuurst Aeneils 11. 
(Arb.) 69 Thee yoonger Troians.. Round to me aye cluster, 
with purse and person. 1596 Snaks. Merch, V1. i. 138 
My purse, my person, my extreamest meanes Lye all vn- 
lock'd to your occasions, 1625 E. S. Britain's Buss in 
Arber Garner 111. 635 The Owner and Adventurer of such 
a Buss shall not be out of purse, rzo2 Guide Constailes 8 
Constables... which are out of purse for their charges. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. x, You feel so keenly in your own 
purse and person the consequences of inattention 10 busi- 
ness. 3866 Chand, Frul. 261 (Forest Vaws) Where the 
offender could not pay in purse, he had to pay in person. 

3. A sum of money collected as a present or the 
like; a sam subscribed as a prize for the winner in 


a race or other contest. 

16so R. Starviton Strada's Low-C. Warres yi. 77, The 
same Merchants making a Parse..hought great store of 
Vietuall, and therewith lading a Ship sent it to the Poore 
at Mechlin. 1699 Bextury Phal xv. 496 His Friends 
made a Purse for him, when he was to travel to AEgypt. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No, 6292/2 No Horse..shall be admitted 
to Run for this Purse, that ever won the Value of rol, 1886 
Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 11/1 Few racing stables do pay their 
expenses in the aloney won in purses. 1891 Sporting Life 
3 Apr. (Farmer), 1fany club or gentleman will give a purse 
for him to face the victorious one in the match referred to. 
1903 Daily Chron. 31 Mar.8/1 Payment of £ 500 per annum 
to [the] former mayor of the borough, [as] a mayoral purse 
to reintburse him for the expenses connected with the office. 


4. A rendering of Arab., Pers., Turkish -—@ 


fisah, kiseh ‘purse’, used in the Turkish empire 
for a definite sum of money. 

The purse (of silver) is = 500 piastres; the purse of gold 
WAS = 10,000 plastres, 

1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2198/1 The Sultana foffers) 4000 
Purses, of soo Crowns each. 
Trav, 1.67 When they say a Purse, they understand five 
hundred Piastres, or fourty five thousand Aspres. 1753 
Hanway 7raz, (1762) UW. vit. iii, 195 sete, Garouche or 
purses, each of five hundred dollars of four shillings value. 
1796 J. Morse Am. Geog. 11. 462 The public revenue 
amounts to 89955 purses, at soo piastres each. 1880 EK. 
Scuuvier in Afacw, Mag. Oct. 435/1 The sum of 15,000 
purses (990,000/.) was paid to Russia as a war indemnity. 

5. A fragment of live coal starting out of the 
fire with a report: regarded as a prognostic of 
good fortune. 

(According to some, it is a ‘ purse’ when it rings or rattles, 
a ‘coffin’ when it falls dead.) 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic. 1% x, The girls..had their omens,.. 
purses bounced from the fire, and true love-knots lurked in 
the hottom of every teacup. 1863 Sata Jurse or Coffin 49 
One of those red-hot cinders we call, from the ringing 
sound they make when cold, ' purses’, and sometimes, from 
theic odd, long shape, ‘ coffins“ 

II. A bag or bag-like receptacle generally, 
+6. A bag carried for any purpose; a wallet, 
scrip, pouch. Ods, 

1377 Lanat, P. PL. B. vy, 311 ‘ Tastow auzte in bi purs any 
hote spices?’ "I have peper and piones’, quod she ‘and 
a pounde of garlike’. 14.. V'vetyce in HY. of Henley's 
fusb, (1890) 50 Take heede to [the threshers] pat pey haue 
no poketes nor grete purses where as bey myght gele and 
bere away your corne. 1466 in Archwol. (1887) L.1. 4t Item 
j lytill purse of yollowe and dyuers relekes within hyt, 
1ss2-3 dnv, Ch. Goods, Staff 88 A purce to bere the 
comunyon in. 1791 Antig. Sarisb. 189 One chest con- 
taining relicks of the eleven thousand Virgins in four purses, 

th. spec. One of the official insignia of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England; = Burse r. 

31677 in 12th Rep. Hist, TSS. Comm. App. v. 37 Some 
mischievous persons to dishonour my Ton Chancellor 
sien through a window of his house..and stole the mace 
and the two purses, 1901 [see Puase-pearer 2}. 

te. The spforan of the Highland dress. Ods. 

1779 _ Ann, Keg. 230 The mutiny .. was occasioned by 
Lord Frederick Campbell's having purchased at London 

urses for his regiment, which constitute a part of the High- 
and dress, and .. 3s. 6d. was stopped from each man for 
his purse. 

td. fig. Cf. Pocket sd. 3c. Obs. 

¢ 1380 Wyeuir Sed, Wks. 1. 308 What men pei (freris] shulden 
kille, ober per breperen or aliens, pei holden 3it in peir purs. 
3531 Piigr. Perf. 117 b, Whiche.. at theyr deth fyndeth 
nothynge but vanite in the purse of theyr conscyence. 

7. transf. &. Organ-building. “A small leather 
bng formerly used in connexion with the pull- 
downs which passed through the bottom board 
of the wind-chest, to prevent the escape of wind. 

1852 SatvEt Organ 28 To lead, instead of using the purse, 
the wire through the plates of steel or brass. 188: W, E. 
Dicnson Organ Build. v. 66 This was formerly effected by 
‘purses’ (French, éoursetzes), little leather bags, tied or 
otherwise attached to the pull-downs. 

b. =Cop sé.1 5; alsu a purse-net. 

1879 Ioupswoatn in Encyel. Brit. 1X. 247/1 The body 
of the net tapers away to the entrance to the purse, 1893 
J. Watson Conf Poacher 126 A rabbit goes rolling over 
and over, entangled in the purse. 
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8. Applied to various natural receptacles (in 
animals or plants) resembling a bag or pocket ; 
c.g. a pouch, a marsupium, a cyst, an ovicapsule. 

5528 Paynet Salerne's Regim. biij h, The parte that gothe 
to the purse of the galle. 1623 Puacnas Pilgrimage vin. xiv. 
8:6 With a naturall yan vnder her belly, wherein she 
putteth her young. 1634 T. Jonxson Parey's Chirurg. it. 
x. (1678) 94 he Pericardium, or Purse of the Heart. 1721 
Baaorev Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 28 Stamina. terminated 
at their Tops by small Caps or Purses called Apices. 1769 
Pennant Zool. 11). 63 The females fof the skate] begin to 
cast their purses as the fishermen call them (the bags in 
which the young are included). 1784 A. Monro Compan. 
Anat, (ed. 3) 55 All fowls have..a..black triangular purse 
rising from the bottom of their So pu at the entry of the 
optic nerve, 1809 Aled. Frnd. XXI. 152 Each convolution 
is a kind of small purse or canal, closed externally by a 
double layer of cineritious and medullary matter. 

b. spec. The scrotum. 

1440 Pallad. on Husd. Ww. 740 Knytte hym fast in his 
porce. 31569 R. AnpROSE tr. Alexis’ Secrets wv. 1. 29 ‘To 
1emedie the itche of the purse of the testicles, 1725 Braotry 
Fam. Dict. \1.s.¥. Stodpage, A_Fomentation..which you 
are to apply to the Purse of the Beast. 

+9, Aftuing. A small cavily filled with gold or 
other ore; = Pocket sé. 7a. Obs, rare. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies w, vi. 220 
Mines of mettall..which were found as it were in purses, 
and not in fixed or continued veines, 


TIL. attrib, and Comé. 

10, a. Simple attrib., as purse clasp, snap; in 
sense ‘ that is like a purse, pursed up’, as purse “ip, 
mouth; b. objective or obj. genitive, as purse- 
maker, -sewer; esp. in collog. and slang terms for 
a pickpocket or a swindler, as furse-catcher, 
-emplier, -lifter, -snatcher; so purse-milking, 
-snatchingadjs. ; ¢. locative, similative, parasynth., 
ete., as furse-eyed (sce 1782 in 8), purse-dike, ined, 
-lipped, -mad, -pinched, -shaped, -swollen adjs. 


high-way, &..a common horse-stealer. 1681 Fuorto, /“nota- 
jorse, a nicke-name given to Lawyers or Phisicians, a 
*purce-emptier, 1886 Pad/ Afall G. 3 June 4/1 Worthy 
of ranking with Turpin, Paul Clifford, and the other cele- 
brated purse-emptiers. 1803 Suaw Gen. Zool. 1V. 599 Purse- 
eyed Mackrel, Scomder Criumenophthalinus. 1900 tr. Janssen 
ffist. Germ. People lV 288" Purse-lifters, loafers, depredators 
and thieves of all sorts. 1856 Woopwaro JJod/usca 71 Body 
short, “pucse-like. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia Pref. 4 
Thrust the beggar out of dores ‘That is not *Purse-lyn’d, 
16sz Gaute Afagastrom, 185 A *purse lip (forespeaks] 
a scraping sneak; and a blabber lip, a nasty slut. 
1629 — Holy Madu. 324 Beetle-brow'd, *Purse-lip't. 
1817 Coreripce Srog. Lrt. 245 ‘The Dane, whom he de- 
scribed as a fool, *purse-mad. 1630 Canterbury Marr. 
Licemes (MS.),) Mathew Hole of All Saints', Canterbury, 
*pursemaker. 1907 Datly News 22 Apr, 2 [He] had bought 
the purses from Hayes in the belief that he was a master 
pursemaker, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. ut. xv, Such a 
*purse-milking nation: Gown‘d vultures, theeues, and a liti- 
gious rout Of coseners. 1855 Tennyson J/aud 1 xviii, Maud 
with her sweet *purse-mouth when my father dangled 
1603 J. Davies Wierocosnios ye baie 


11. Special Combinations: pu‘rse-board: see 
quot. and 7a; purse-boat, a large boat used in 
fishing with a purse-seine for menhaden, mackerel, 
etc.; pu‘rse-boumcer (s/ang),aspecies ofswindler; 
purse-elub, a subscription club or guild; purse- 
crab, a crab of the genus Bizgus living in burrows 
on the East Indian islands; purse crew, the crew 
of a purse-boat (U.S.); tpurse-ceross, a pecuniary 
loss or reverse; purse davit, a short strong davit 
attached to the gunwale and thwart of a purse- 
boat, to support the pursing blocks of a purse- 
seine ; purse-famine, a scarcity of money; purse 
gang = purse crew; purse-gill, a marsipobran- 
chiate fish; hence purse-gilled a, (Cent, Drei. 
1890); purse-girdle, a girdle containing a re- 
ceptacle for money, etc. ; purse-holder, one who 
has charge or control of the funds of a society, 
party, nation, etc.; + pu‘rse-hoo-d, a hood drawn 
together at the neck like the mouth of a purse; 
+ purse-leech, a person greedy for money; purse- 
line = purse-rope; + purse-mulgent a., draining 
or ‘milking’ the pursc; purse-penance, a fine; 
purse-penny, S¢., a penny retained in the purse 
for luck; also fg.; purse-rope, the cord used to 
close up the month of » purse-seine; purse silk, 
silk thread used for knitting purses, and embroider- 
ing; purse spider = PURSE-WEB spider; purse- 
sucker = furse-leeck ; purse-tassel, (a) a purse- 
string; (6) the Tassel-hyacinth, Afuseari comosunt ; 
purse-trick, a species of swindling trick; purse 
twist = purse silk; purse-weight, the weight or 
sinker of a purse-seine; purse-wire, t (a) ? wire 
used in making purses; (6) the wire which passes 
through a purse in an organ (see 7 a). 


s6oa T. Fitzurrrert Afol. 8 A *pursecatcher vpon the | 


U 


PURSE. 


1853 Srinet Organ 50 That part of the bottom of the great 
sound-hoard, upon which these bags or purses are glued, is 
called the *purse-board. 1879 U.S. Comm. Fish & Fisheries 
V. 126 Besides these there are the ‘purse’ and ‘mate’ 
boats from which the seine is worked... The captain of the 
gang is in charge of the ‘“purse-boat’. 190a Daily Chron. 
wt ae of Described as ‘the king of *purse-bouncers'~ 
people who practised the ‘purse-trick’. 1805 W. Taytor 
in Ann, Rev. 1. 176 The guilds, or *purse-cluhs, of the 
different companies of tradesmen are not modern inventions, 
but of Syriac origin. 1723 Periver Aguat. Anim. Anboine 
i, Cancer Crumenatys...*Purse-Crab, 1589 Wotton Lett. 
{1907} 1. 233 Notwithstanding these *purse-crosses I find 
myself. able to carry the state of a gentleman with suffi- 
ciency. 1676 WyeneaLtey (ain Dealer us. i, Well, a 
plague and *purse-famine light on the law! 1559 Awares- 
torough Wilts (Surtees) 1. 83 My “purse gyrdell. 1864 
Cariyir Fredk. Gt, TV. 88 The two sea-pawers as “purse: 
holders, 1609 C. Butter Fer, Alon, (1623) Cij, For the 
safeguard of your face ,.prouide a *purs-hood made of course 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar. 1598 
Syivester Du Bartas i iii. 1085 Proud *Purse-Leaches, 
Harpies of Westminster. 1648 Brit, Bellman in Hari, 
Alisc. V1. 625 So long as you harpyes, you sucking purse- 
leeches, and your implements be our masters. 1628 VENNER 
Baths of Bathe 364 In \ike manner this *purse mulgent 
physician not long since dealt with a gentlewoman. 1610 Be. 
Hate Apol. Brownists xliii. Wks, (1629) s90 You send me to 
Sheet-penances and *Purse-penances. 1708 M. Bavce Good 
News 38 1f Thad these three *purse-pennies, ] wad think 
nothing to go thorow all the world with them. 1671 
Mayswarinc Pract. Phys. 62 Such that make a prey of 
Patients, and are “Purse-suchkers. 1629 Parkinson /ara- 
disus 116 Yhe whole stalke with the flowers vpon it, doth 
somewhat resenible a long *Purse tassel, and thereupon 
diuers Gentlewomen haue so named it. 1866 Zreas. Bet, 
Purse-tassels, A/uscart comosunt. 1907 Daily Chron. 14 
Oct. 6/7 The boundless impertinence of the *purse-trick 
man. 1545 Aadtes of Customs Cijh, *Pursewyer the dossen 
pounde vs. 1852 SEIDEL Organ 50 The wire going through 
the purse is called the purse-wire. 

Purse (piis), v. [f. Poxse sd.: ef. fo pocket.) 

1. ¢rans, To put into one’s purse; to pocket. 
Also with wf. Now vare. 

1303 R. Baunne Handl. Synne 6148 For shal y neuer, 
aftyr bys day, Purs pens, 3yf pat y may. ¢14q00 Plowmans 
¥. 178 Many be marchauntes of woll And to purs pennies 
wol come thrall. 1577 Noatnprooke Dredng (1843) 120 It 
is not lawfull to play for money, to wynne it, and purse it 
vp. 1634 Mitton Costus 642, 1 purs’t it up, but little 
reck'ning made, Till now that this extremity compell'd. 
1659 Noett in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 426, I never purse 
one penny of it. 1724 Ramsay Visfon xxiii, Sum thanes thair 
tennants pykt and squeist, And purst up allthair rent. 1810 
Cranne Borough xix. 177 I've not allow’d me time To purse 
the pieces, : 

tT b jig. In various senses: To pocket (an 
affront); to withdraw or kecp back (a boast); to 
take possession of, shut up, confine. Ods. 

€1400 I wvaine § Gaw, tee His prowd wordes er now al 

urst, For, in fayth, fal ill he durst Anes luke opon that 

nyght, That he made bost with tofyght. 1570G. BucnaNaNn 
Detect. Q. Mary (1572) Kiij, He [Darnley] was constrainit in 
silence to purse vp his passit iniuries, 1606 SuaKs. And & 
CZ, . ti, 192 When she first met Marke Anthony, she purst 
vp his heart vpon the River of Sidnis. 1617 Hieron Wks, 
Tl. 314 Aman is vtterly disgraced, if either he purse vp a 
disgrace, or else decline the fight when he is challenged. 
16gt Drvoen King Arthur ui. ii, Tam spell-caught by 
Philidel, And pursed within a net. ; . 

+3. pass. To he (well or ill) provided with money. 


Obs. (Cf. PuRSED f/. a. 2.) 

c1ggo Bate A. Johan (Camden) 71 With Iudas we love 
wele to be purste. 1614 J. Cooke Greene's Fu guogue 
D4b, Purse. The butcher and the baker then shail stay. 
Spend, They must till I am some what stronger purst. 
a@31652 Brome City Wit u, iii, How is she purs’d, Jack? 
is she strong that way? 

4. rans. To contract, to draw together (the 
lips, brow, etc.) in wrinkles or puckers, suggesting 
the tightly drawn-in mouth of a purse. Often 


with 2. 

1604 Suaxs. Ok. ul. ili, 213 Thou..didd’st contract, and 
purse thy brow together. 1668 Cutrerer & Coe Barthol, 
Anai.u.v.9 If you cut a Muscle..it purses it self round 
and draws it self into it self likea ball. 1746 J. Parsons 
Hum, Physiog. win Phil. Trans, XLLV. 14 Their Action 
is only to purse up the Mouth, as in whistling and blowing. 
1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. IN]. 1217/1, Il have thus seen the 
superior aperture of the glottis., pursed up and_closed. 
188z Miss Brapvon Afount-Royal 1, viii, Lady Cumber- 
bridge..pursed her lips and elevated her eyebrows, 

b. fig. To collect, concentrate, 

1809 Manin Gil Blas ut. i. p 6, ¥ looked hard at my 
master..and pursed up all my penetration to remark upon 
the effect of my intelligence. = 

@. infr.and absol, ‘To become wrinkled, topucker. 

1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret Mem. (1720) U1. 285 Her Brows 
purs‘d, she wrinkled her Forehead. 1748 Ricwarpson 
Clarissa V. viii. (1811) 106 The maiden fanned away, and 
primmed, and pursed. 1814 Sourney Roderick v1. 183 His 
eyelids stiffened and pursed up. 

5. trans. To close wp like a purse. rare. 

1823 Lame Evia Ser. 1, xxiii. Decay Beggars, Was this a 
story to purse up pegple's hearts, and pennies, against giving 
an alms to the blind 

+6. intr. To steal purses, to rob. Obs. ’ 

1592 LvLv Galathea 1. iv, 229 The trade of pursing neare 
shal faile Until the hangman cryes strike saile. «1616 
Beaumont & Frercuen Scoruf Lady. i, VM purse; if that 
raise me not, I'll bet at bowling-alleys. aA 

7. U.S. trans. To draw a purse-seine into the 
shape of a bag so as to close it. Chiefly in 4/. sd. 
and pr. pple. Hence, Pu'rsing v0/. sb. (also 


attrib.) and ff/. @2., as pursing-block, -gear, 


PURSE-BEARER. 


-line, -weight, the block, cte., used in working a 
purse-scine, 

€ 1449 Pecock Regr, v. xiv. 555 The forbering of the bare 
touche ther of [money] and the forbering of the pursing or 
bodili bering ther of. a@ 1624 Br. M. Satu Sera (1632) 270 
Abigail..describeth the same safety by a metaphor of safe 
binding or safe pursing. 

1883 Pail Mait G. 2 June, Supp., Her rowlocks, pursing- 
gear &e, are nickel-plated, 188. Budletin US. Nat. 
Mfuseum (Knight Dict. Mech, Suppl.), The pursing weight 
varies from 100 to 150 pounds, 1890 Cent, Dict. s.v. Purse- 
dine, the line by means of which a purse-seine is pursed. 

Pu'rse-bea:rer. 

1. The bearer or carrier of a purse ; one who has 
charge of the money of another or of a company; 
a treasurer, bursar, 

¢13083 Fudas fscartot 114 in E. EP, (1862) 110 Sippe oure 
louerd him makede apostle; to fondi his mod And sibbe 
pusher of his pans: to spene al his god, ©1475 Voe, in 

WreeWiilcker 804/39 fic naucherus, a pursberer. 7598 
Ord, for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. (1847) 681 D, 
Bagshaw, the Pope's er or purse-bearer, 1630 Wans- 
wortu Pilgr. vi. 58 The money which wee deliuered vnto 
him being onr purse-bearer, 1840 Twackeray Pict, Rhap. 
sody Wks. 1900 XIN, 320 There is Mr. James Fraser, our 
employer, master, publisher, purse-bearer, and fricnd, 

2. spec, The official who carries the Great Scal 
in front of the Lord Chancellor in a receptacle 
ealled ‘ purse’ or ‘ burse’. 

1688 Lutreece eit ead 1. (1857) 429 The Jord chancellor 
hath turn’d out Mr. Harris, bis pursebearer, 1705 HWEARNE 
Cottect. 28 Oct. (O.H.S.) 1. 60 Mr. 
Bearer to the..Ld. Keeper. rgor Lupire Ree, 1. 467 The 
Lord Chancellor..is preceded on his entry to the House by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, bearing the Mace, the Purse-bearer 
carrying the Purse, which is supposed to contain the Great 
Seal, and his train is borne by a ‘Trainbearer. 

3. A pouched animal, a marsupial. 

2851 Broverip Vote Bk. Naturalist (1852) 161 The marsu- 
piates, or purse-bearers, 

So Putse-bea:ring @., pouched, marsupiate. 

+ Pwrse-bound, 2. Keeping one’s purse tightly 
closed ; averse to spending money ; stingy. 

1656 Hevuin Surv. France Ep. Rdr. b, Nor was ! purse- 
bound when I had occasion to see any of those Rarities, 
Reliques, and matters of more true antiquity, 

+ Puwrse-ca:rver, Oés. = Pursk-curren. 

€ 1380 Wvetire Sed. Wks. IIL. 320 Most cursed of clipperis 
and purse-kerveris, 1387 ‘I'revisa Higden (Rolls) VAVV. 181 
A purske(r]vere [dursarune incisor] in kuttinge of purses 
werb icliz3t in his hondes, e¢14q0 Proms. Parv. 4197/1 
Purskeruare.., dursida. : 

Pu'rse-cu:tter. A thicf who cuts purses and 
abstracts their contents; a cutpurse. 

¢1420 TLypG. Assembly of Gods 697 Tyburne coloppys, 
and pursekytters. 
cutters, money haterers, 1690 [see Pursetess), 188x BESANT 
& Rice Chapt of Fleet 11, Footpads and purse-cutters no 
longer infest the streets. 

So Pu'rse-cu'tting vd/, sd. 

1621 Br. Sanprrson Serm. on 1 Cor, vif. 24 § 27 Such as 
live by Stealing, and Robbing, and Piracy,and Purse-cutting, 

Pursed (piist), #4. a. [f. Purse 2, +-Ep.] 

1, Drawn into close folds or wrinkles; drawn 
together, puckered. Usually with ws. 

1665 Hooke Afierogr. 148 The other... was usually purs'd or 
wrinckled in the bending of the knee, 2833 Hr. Martineau 
fr, Wines & Pol. i. 4 His large light blue eyes and pursed. 
up month, 1838 Dickens O, Twist xvii, Mr. Brownlow 
looked apprehensively at Mr. Bumble’s pursed-np counte- 
mance, 1891 S. Barinc-Goutp 7roubadour Land ii. 28 She 
sat scowling, with pursed ips, 

2. Supplied with money. (Sce also Purse v. 3.) 

1893 ‘A. Hore’ Change of Air xv, The unending talks 
with fellows like-minded and like-pursed. 

Purseful (piisful). [f£ Purse sd.+-run.] As 
much as fills a purse. 

er2go S. Eng. Leg. 1. 62/283 A porsful of panes bi be 
weie he fond. 2693 J. Dryorn jun. in Dryden Yuvenad's 
Sat, (1697) 364 Thy Teeth..a Purseful of dear Geld, ‘he 
last Remains of all thy Treasure, hold. 1846 Mrs. Gorr 
Sk, Eng. Char. er 7 The untbrifty, who had flung ahout 
pursefulls of those bits of tin, began to hoard the new issne 
of the mint, as having more significance. 

Pwrse-fu:ll, a. nonce-wd. That has a full 
purse, opulent, wealthy. 

1813 Mar. Epcewortn Patron. xix, Dr. Percy's next 
difficulty was how to supply the purse-full and purse-proud 
citizen with motive and occupation. 

Purselain, -lan, obs. ff. PorceLain, PURSLANE. 

Purseless, a. [f. Purse sd. + -LEss.] Having 
no purse; without a purse. 

1690 C. Nussz 0.4 N. Lest. 1. 346 The purseless traveller 
fears not the purse-cutter. 1867 R. PALMER Life P. Howard 
3, As purseless, scripless and shoeless as the seventy-two 
disciples of Christ. . 

+ Puwrse-ma:ster. Chiefly Se. Obs. A purse- 
bearer, treasurer, bursar. 

61440 Facob's Well 43 Judas..was purs-mayster .. & 
receyvyd in-to be purs ail be monye. ¢1440 AMM Tales 
110 pis clerk..went with hym, & he made hym his purs- 
maister. 1554 Knox Faythf Admon. C7b, ludas was 
pursemaister with Christ Jesus, aa Faaser Polichron. 
(1g05} 218 The year after he entered his pursemaster. 

Purse-net (pd-1s,net). . 

1. A bag-shaped net, the mouth of which can be 
drawn together with cords; used especially for 
catching rabbits, also as a fishing net. é 

1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) vii, Men taketh 
hem with houndes, with grehoundes, with beyes, and with 
Pursnettes. 1976 Turagay. Vencrie 179 Set purse-nettes 


Vou. VIL 


Wullaston made Purse- | 


61535 Cocke Lorelis Bort Players, purse | 


1633 


upon al the holes, or as many of them as yon can finde, 
1653 Urqunarr Raédelais 1. xl, I twist lines and weave 
purse-nets, wherein to catch coneys, 1766 Compl. Farner 
s.v. Kadéit, The ferret is sent intoa hole to force them out, 
and the purse-net, being spread over the hole, takes them, 
as they come out. 1883 F. Dav /adtan Fish 15 ‘There are 
purse-nets and bag-nets, some with, others without, pockets. 
ig. 1612 Mipnreron & Dexsxer Roaring Girt ww. ii, We 
shopkeepers, when all's done, are sure to have ‘em in our 
Ee nets at length, 1675 V. Atsor Antisozsco iii. tog If 
¢ has not got us into sucha Cramp and Purse-nett that we 
shall never escape without loss of Bag and Baggage, 

+ 2. See quot. Obs. slang. 

a1700 B. EL Pict, Cant. Crew, Pursenets, goods taken 
upon Trust by young Unthrifts at treble the Value; also a 
little Purse. 

3. Comb.: + pu'rse-not-fish, a basket-fish, 

iB Wintiror [see wetjish, Net sh.) 5), 

tPuwrsepick, Sc. Oés. = next: cf. Prexpunse. 

1g08 Dunuan //yting 247 Herretyk, hinatyk, purspyk, 
carlingis pet. 15.. — A/using allone 12 Every pelour and 
purspyk Sayis, Land war hettir warit on me, 

tPursepi:cker, OJs. A thief who picks 
purses; a pickpockct. So + Pwrse-picking. 

31549 CueKe /fert Sedit, (1641) 41 They have all their life 
after an unsavory smack thereof, and smell still toward day. 
slecpers, pursse-pickers. 1371 BUCHANAN A ne Admonitioun 
Wks, (1892) 34 Sufferis. spurspykaris..to exercise thift and 
reifasane craft, /3i2. Dishononr..to thevis in purspyking, 
1622 J. ‘'avior (Water P.) Thief Wks. (1630) 1. Tah He... 
may rob the pot, Steale himself drunke, and be his owne 
Purspicker, And chimically turnes his coyne to liquor. 

Pu'rse-pride, l’ride of pnrse or wealth 3 the 
self-esteem or arrogance of the wealthy, 

41656 Vn, HAL Sed, #., Superaion. iv, Wks, 1808 VI. gir 
Even purse-pride is quarrellous, domineering over the 
humble neighhourhood, 1753 Muarny Gray's fun Fruit, 
No, 62 The Insolence of Purse-pride. 1841 Hor. Sanit 
Moncyed Man 1, iii, 35 Vhe infection of vulgar purse-pride. 

Pu'rse-proud, a. Proud of wealth; puffed 
up om account of one’s wealth. 

2681 Iickrrixcit. Black Non-Conf. b, Havin great 
Interest, and great Power, and withal, Purse-proud. 1745 
De foe's lag. Tradesman xiii, (1841) 11, 149, I think a 

urseproud tradesman one of the most troublesome and 
intolerable of all Men. 19781 Cowper //ofe 18 ‘The rich 
Grow poor, the poor become purse-proud. 1838 Ly tron 
Alice ws ii, 1,.could live happy in a garret, if this purse. 
proud England would but allow one to exist within one’s 
income, 

Purser (pé-1so1). Also 5 pursser, porser, 
pursor, 6 -our, 5-6 pursar, 5-7 purcer. [f. PURSE 
$6, + -ERT: cf. miller, banker, and VF. boursier, 
med.L. éursdrius Bursar.) 

tL. A maker of purses. Obs, 

21475 in Coventry Leet BA. 479 Joh. Smyth. .Taillours 
Joh. Denton. Jaborer..3 Will. AD aural +. purser. ¢148r 
Caxton Dialogues 41/4 Lyon the pursser |b. bourssicr] 
Hath pursses and pauteners, c1gig Cocke Lovedls 2. 19 
Sylke women, pursers, and garnysshers, 1638 Beatuwatt 
farnabees Frail. wi, (1818) 107 Where be thy masters? 
fellows? scholers? bursers? O Stamford ! to thy shame, 
they'r all turn’d pursers. [Referring to its defunct 
university.] : 

+2. An officer charged with managing meney 
matters and keeping accounts; a purse-bearer, 
treasurer, Ods, in general sense. 

©3440 York Myst. xxvi. 136 [F¥udas /og.| Of his penys 
purser wasl. 1483 Cath, Angl. 294/2 A Purser, dursarins. 
1530 PatsGR. 259/2 Purser, doerster. 1677 Gitpin Demionol. 
(1867) 444 Rich men are but God’s pursers; they do but 
‘carry the bag’, and what is put therein, for public uses. 
1816 Muir Clydesit. Afinstre’sy 2 To rouse the clerk and 
purser wi’ their sang. 

b. The officer on board a ship who keeps the ac- 
counts, and usually has charge of the provisions. 

In the Royal Navy the purser was originally the com- 
missariat officer of the ship, but not the paymaster of the 
crew (who were paid at the end of the voyage or com- 
mission). In 1825, by Act 6 Geo. 1V, ¢ 18, a portion of the 
wages of the crew was permitted to be paid to them 
montbly, and the duty of making these payments was 
assigned to the purser, who in 1842 was officially designated 
* Paymaster mad Parke *. In 1852 the title was changed to 
‘Paymaster’, and the officer's duties in regard to money 
transactions on board sbip were largely extended. In 
modern passenger-ships, the purser is the head of the 
stewards’ department, and has general superintendence of 
the passengers and their comfort and requirements, checks 
their tickets, issues those taken on board, etc. 

1458 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 300 All maysterys, 
owenerys, purserys of al manerschyppys. 1486 Navad Acc. 
Hen, VIT (8 21 Also paid William Peny then Pursor 
of the same ship for the vittell of the said. smarriners for a 
weke. 1540 Act 32 Hen, Vill, c.14 The owners maisters 
and pursers of Englyshe shyppes. 1627 Cart. Situ 
Seaman's Gram. viii. 34 A man of Warre hath onely a 
Purser. 1662 Pepys Diary 29 Aug., I..did begin to-night.. 
to look into the nature ofa purser’s account, and the business 
of victualling, » Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Purser, an 
Officer in a King’s Ship, who receives her Victuals from the 
Victualler, and is to fake care that it be in good Condition, 
and well laid up and stowed; His Office is also to keep a 
List of the Men and Boys belonging to the Ship, and to set 
down exactly the Days of each Man's admittance into Pay. 
1748 Anson Voy. 11, tL (ed. 4) 193 Onr former Purser had 
neglected to take on board large quantities of several kinds 
of provisions, 1836 Marrvat Afidsh, Easy xxxviii, An old 
friend of his, a purser in the navy, who lived at Southsea. 
1852 Apr. 5 Order in Counerl, Paymasters and Pursers to 
be designated Paymasters of the Navy. 1858 Sistmonos 
Dict. Trade, Purser, a kind of cabin steward or providore 
in a passenger ship. A 

ec. In Cornwall, The treasurer or cashier of a 
mine, esp. ore worked on the cost-book principle. 


| 


PURSICK. 


1832 Bannace Econ. Manuf. xx. (ed. 3) 202 The Purser 
and Book-keeper manage the accounts. 1839 De ta Becur 
Rep. Geol, Cornwail, cic. xv. 566 In the generality of mines 
the purser is the chief officer. 11846 Anuison Law Contracts 
Wi, § x (1883) 103 In mining companies carried on on the 
cost-book principle..the sharcholders..are not linble upon 
bills. .drawn,.by the purser. .of the company. 

td. Purser-general, the head of a bedy of 
pursers, in a district, or department of service. 

3633 G. Gosneti. Let. 4 July (Ind, Off. Rec. O.C. 1509), 
Mr. Turnour, Purser-Generall att Suratt, comends his love 
to you. 1657 ‘P. Mayxarn in ‘Thurloe SA Papers VIL 18 
If somebody were joined with the purser-general by an order 
from his highness,. there would he much money saved, 

tT 3. One who steals or cuts purses ; a cutpurse, 
a pickpocket. Ody. 

1649 W. M. Wand, Few (1857) 64 § 3 AM Exeentors that 
rob Orphans of their portions, are Theeves, and deserve 
more to be hanged then a Purser. 

Ilence Pu-rsership, the oflice of purser. 

1600 DEKKER Fortunatns F.3d, We haue the purse for 
ayeere, you the Hat..& when iy pursourship ends, He 
resigne, and cap you. 1864 in Werster (citing Totten ; 
and in mod, Dicts. 

Pu'rse-ring. 

1. A ring, or one of the two sliding rings, closing 
a silk or leather purse, 

1534 Mone Com. agst, Trid. um. xiv, (1949) 236 Like a 
purse-ring of Paris, hollow, light and counterfeit indeed. 

2. ‘The ring of a purse-seiue, through which the 
parsing line runs, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Purse-seine (pisjszin). A fishing-net or 
seine which may be pursed or drawn into the shape 
of a bag, used for catching shoal fish, Also 
aitrib, purse-seine-net; Aurse-seine Sishery, ete. 

1883 fish, Fvh. Catal, 196 Model af mackerel purse-seine, 
1883 Goonr # ish. Jadust, UWS. 66 ‘There is..reason to 
believe that our great purse-seine fisheries for menhaden and 
mackerel, though perhaps not causing a decrease in the 
numbers of the fish, have kept them farther from the shore. 
1883 Jed? Mal? G1 Sept.gf/t To enable aur fishermen to 
see the practical working of the celehrated purse seine net, 
as used by the United States fishermen for the capture of 
mackerel, herring, and other fish nsually caught by the drift 
net. 1889 ature XIE. 80/1 The purse-seine first came 
into general nse in 1850, 

Hence Purse-seiner, a vessel cmployed in purse- 
seine fishing. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Purse-string, Usually in 44: The two 
threaded strings by drawing which the mouth of a 
purse is closed; henee in various iy. phrases, as 
fo hold the purse-sirings, to control the expenditure 
of money ; te dighten or loosen the purse-strings, 
to be sparing, or genereus, in spending money. 

e1giz Wocctrve Je Rey. /'rinc. 4369 So have 1 plukked 
at my purse strynges, And made hem often for to gape 
& gane. 1530 Wit §& Folly (Percy Suc.) XX. p. Ix, 
I shall brynge them to heuen gate ...ind lede then thyther 
by purse strynges. 1630 Davenant Cruel Brother u. i, 
Those whom Fathers Purse-strings hoise up ta honour, 
a1659 Ur, BrownriG Sern. (1674) 1. v.71 He endeavours 
to corrupt him,.and so to tie the Holy Ghost to his Purs- 
strings. 1820 T, Mirenete Aristeph, 1, 239 Cleon now 
finds it necessary to open his purse-strings. Hat) Corpen 
Speeches 20 ‘The Ilouse of Commons... has to look after 
the purse-strings of the people, 1902 Brenan //ouse Percy 
12. ii, 58 Refusing to loosen his purse-strings any further. 

b, attrit. That is drawn like a purse-string. 
rgos Brit, Med. Fra 1 July 15 The stump (of the appen- 
dix) being buried by a purse string suture of catgut. 

+t Purset. O45. rare—".[f. Purse sd, +-Er. 
Cf. I’. doursefte (15th ¢.).] A small purse or bag. 

1609 B. Joxson MVasgne Qucens, 8 Haglog., The blood of 
the frog.. 1 have been getting; and made of his skin A 
purset, to keep sir Cranion in. i 

+Purse-ta:ker. Ots. A highwayman or 
robber who deprived persons of their purses. 

1611 CoTcr., Batre les chemins,to belay the “a as purse- 
takers and boothalers doe. 1647 R. Staryviton Fuvenal 147 
Murdrers, mixt with pyrates, and purse-takers, Run-away 
slaves, hangmen, and coffin-makers, 1649 W. M. Wand. 
Few (1857) 64 § 2 A brave Purse-taker is the Great-Turke of 
Cavileroes, to such bastardly Handy-Crafts. 

So + Pu'rse-ta:king. 

1596 Suaxs. : /fen. /V,1, ii. 115, 1 see a good amendment 
of life in thee: From Praying, to Purse-taking. 

Pursevant, -want, obs. Sc. ff. Pursorvant. 

Pu-rse-web. A (spider's) web of the form of 
a purse, att7i6. Purse-web spider, a spider of 
the genus Azyfus which spins a close web against 
a tree; esp. the American species 4. abbattz, 

1888 M¢Coox Amer. Spiders 1. 325 The characteristic 
tube of the Purseweb spider is spun against the trunk of a 
tree, extending several inches above the surface of the 
ground and about an equal distance beneath it. 

+Pursewort, 04s. <An old name for the 
weed Shepherd’s purse. ote 

1450 Alphita 34/1 Cafsellula, herba sangurnaria, .. 
bursa pastorisidem,..pursewurt. 2fd. 81/1 Pursfe)-uufo}rt. 

Pursey, Purseynt, var. Pursy, Purcinct. | 

+ Pu rsick, a. and sd, Ods. [f. Pursrve with 
suffix substitution : possibly influenced by 1) 

A. adj. Of a horse: = Pursive, Pursy a.) 1. 

1610 MARKHAM Afaster#. 1, xlvill. 99 Of the broken winded 

or Pursicke Horse, /67d, ciii, 205 Looke he be not pursicke. 
B. sé. Shortness of wind in a horse; pursiness. 


Et Four, Beasts (1658) 292 If it continue, it 
dir eee ikke Pursick, or else break his winde 
altogether. /éid,293 Of the Pursick, This is a a of 


PURSICKNESS. 


breath, and the Horse that is so diseased is called of the 
Italians, Cavallo pulsivo, or Bolse, 1688 KR. HoLnr 
Armoury 1. 151/2 The shortness of Breath..[of a Horse], 
of some termed pur-sick. A 

Hence + Pu'rsickness, pursiness. 

2610 MarkuaM JJasterp. 1. elxxiii, 490 Dry figges..are 
good for pursicknesse, coughes, and diseases of the lungs. 

Puwrsie. Sc. dim. of PURSE 5é.: see -IE. 

1785 Burns Jelly Beggars Recit. iv, For mony a pursie 
she had hooked. . 

Pursiness (pé‘asinés). [f. Pursy a.1+-neEss.] 
The state or condition of being pursy; short- 
windedaess, breathlessness, dyspnoea, 

14.. Noméinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 708/39 (Nomina nor. 
borum) Hee sinax,-cis, pursenes. 1483 Cath. Angl.294/2 A 
Pursynes, cardia, cardiaca, 1562 Turner Herbal tt. 123 
Rue..is good..agaynst pursines & shortnes of breath, 
1611 Cotcr., Porsse, short wind, pursinesse. 1681 WORLIDGE 
Dict. Rusticumt (1726) s. v4. This Parsiness or shortness of 
Breath in Sheep is cur‘d by cutting their Kars and changing 
their Pasture. 1834 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 464 Cor- 
pulent dyspnea. Pursiness. 

+b. Flatulence; internal stuffiness. Ods: 

1607 Torsinn Four. Beasts 649 [It] doth help the short- 
nesse of the breath, and ease the pursines of the stomacke. 
1607 Markuam Cavad. ut, (1617) 20 As he is outwardly full 
of yvnsound fatness, so hee is inwardly stuft with much glut 
and pursines. 

Pursing, vd/. sh. and fp/. a. : see PURSE v. 

Pursive (pi usiv), 2. arch. Also 5-6 -syfie, 6 
-sife,-eyfo. [a. (?) AF. forst/, app. phonetic var.of 
OF. potsif, in Cotgr. poulsif, mod.F. poessif (L. 
type *pudsiv-um), f. OF. podser, I’. poresser in sense 
to breathe with labour or difficulty’ :—L. pudsdre to 
drive or agitate violently, freq. of pei/ere to drive. 
forsif is given as Fr, in quot, 12.., and fowrci/ in 
Palsgr. 1530, but there is no evidence of its use in 
continental Fr., and the substitution of r for 7 was 
prob. English, perh, from some association with 
pirse, which becomes cvident in the Jater form 
Pursy.] Short-winded, broken-winded, asthmatic: 
originally said esp. of a horse. 

(Cf. F. cheval poussif; pousse ‘maladie des chevanx carac- 
térisée par Vessoufilement, par le battement des flancs, ct 
particuli¢rement par nue interruption de l'inspiration ‘.) 

lia,. Miracula S. de Montfort (Camden) 68 Comitissa Glo- 
verniz habuit palefridum asmaticum, galllice] porsif’.] 1398 
[see Pare]. 1530 Pacscr. 321/2 Pureyfe, shorte wynded 
or sinffed aboute the stomacke, Jourcif 1852 HULoet, 
Pursyfe manne, ankelator, anhelus, 1601 Hotraxn Pliny 
xx, xiii. 11.58 For the curing of foure footed beasts. .broken 
winded and pursive. 1707 Frover Phys. Pulse-Wateh 157 
If my Pulse be 90, 1am always Pursive, but 95 makes me 
Asthmatick, 1831-43 Vouarr //orse xii. 278 The pursive or 
broken-winded horse should not stand idle.. a single day. 

Pursiveness (pdsivnés), arch, [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] = PURSINESS. 

1gsga Hecoet, Pursifenes, difsnaa. 1601 Hottano Pliny 
TI. (1634) 247 Hyssop is commended..for pursiuenesse and 
shortnesse of wind, 1602 Marknam Cavad. v. (1617) 10 
There is..pursivenes in the Pease and fulsomnes in the 
Beanes, 1954 J. Barrett Farriery 63 Distinguished in 
their symptoms from that pursiveness .. we see insome horses. 

Purslaine, -lan(e, obs. ff. PoRCELAIN. 

Purslane (piusién). Forms: a. 4-5 pur- 
celan(e, 6 -laine, -layne, -lline, -llyne, per- 
seline, purselane, 6-7 -lain(e, 7 -lan, -lyn, 
purcellane. 8. 5 porsulaigno, porceleyne, 6 
-laine, -lene, -layn(e, -line, -llyne, 6-7 -lane. 
7. 5- purslane; also (5 poslane), 6 purslayne, 
-lin, -land, pourslane, 7 purslan, -lein, purs- 
slen, 6-9 purslain(e. [a. OF. forcelaine (a 1300 
in Godef.), pourcefaine (still in Cotgr.), = It. por- 
cellana (Florio); identical in form with the Fr. 
and It. words for PorcELAIN, q. v., and app. altered, 
by assimilation to that word, from L. forcii(Daca, 
used by Pliny for the more usual L. portuldca 
(which is taken in botany asthe name of the genus).] 

1. A low succulent herb, Portulaca oleracea, 
widely distributed throughont tropical and warmer 
temperate regions, used in salads, and sometimes 
asa pot-herb, or for pickling. Also called Common 
or Garden Purslane, Formerly cultivated in 
English kitchen gardens, bat now rarely met with. 

a. @ 1387 Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 34/1 Portulaca 
..pureelan, ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cyrurg, 95 (Ashm. MS.) 
Wip ius of purcelane [Ad@d/. A/S. poslane] or of sum obere 
cold eerbe, 1563 Hyit Art Garden. (1593) 122 The Purse- 
laine is much harmed by a long drooght. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 31 Leaues..not much ynlike to 
Purcelaine. 1590 Spenser A/urofotmos 199 Fat_Colworts, 
and coniforting Perseline. 16z0 1 Nicos New-Sound-lan 
(1887) 149 Of herbes there are likewise lettise, purselyn, ete. 
1651 Biccs Vew Disp. & 272 If Purselan or some cther 
herbe were observed to do the like. ‘ 

B. 21450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 10/2 Andrago,. portacia, 
portulaca idem, gt.et angl. porceleyne. /4id. 149/2 Portu- 
laca uel portacla,. .porsulaigne. 1527 ANOREW Brunswyke's 
Distylt. Waters Biv, Water of porcelayn..is good for a 
person that spetteth blod. 1538 Turner Libellus, Porty- 
faca,..ab anglis Poreellyne dicitur. 1951 — //erdad 11. 103 
Som vse porcellayn as a meat. 1561 Hottvausn /Yom, 
Afoth, 17 Let the same drincke water of Buglosse and 
Porcelene. 1597 Grranve Herbal cxl. § 2. 419 Called,.in 
English Purslane and Porcelaine. 

y. €1400 Poslane [see a]. ¢1440 Proms. Paro. 4197/2 
Purslane, herbe, sortudaca, 1590 Parsee. 259 Purslayne.., 
pourselayne, 1833 Evvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 23, Pourstane 
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dothe mitigate the great heat in al the inward partes of the 
bodye. 1577 B. Goon Heresbach's Husb, (1586) 53 b, The 
Cucumber and the Gourd [come] the fifth daie, Purslin [is] 
longer ere it come. 1633 in Maworth Househ, Bhs. 419 
To Mrs. Orfeur's maide bringinge pursslen to my Ladie, 1j*. 
1634 R. H. Salernes Regint.145 To destroy Warts, nothing 
is better then to rubhe them with Purslaine. 1664 Evetyn 
Kal. fiort, 64 Sow also Lettuce, Purslan, Radish. 1693 
~- De la Quint. Compl. Gard. M1. 199 Purslain is one of 
the prettiest Plants in Kitchen-gardens, which is princi- 
pally used in Sallets, and sometimes in Pottages. 1796. C. 
Marsuart Garden. (1813) xvi. 272 Purslane is alow growing 
succulent herb, 1864 Hawtuorne S. /¢/fon (1883) 355 Rose 
ate her frugal dinner (consisting chiefly of purslain, and 
some other garden herhs), 1857 Gray First Less. Bot. 
{1866} 15 Sometimes the embryo is coiled around the out- 
side, in the form ofa ring, as in the Purslane. é 

2. With qualification, denoting other species of 
Portulaca ; also other plants similar in appearance 
or qualities to the Garden Purslane. 

a. Crimson-flowered Purslane, /. Thed/ussoni; Red- 
flowered P., P. splendens; Yellow-flowered P., /’. 
aurea. b. Black Purslane of N. America, Euphorbia 


Presiti:; Horse-P, of the West Indies, Txianthema mono- | 


gyna; MiUk-P., Euphorbia maculata, Mud-P., Elatine 
americana; Rock-P., the genus Calandrinia; Sea-P., 
Atriplex portulacoides, and Arenaria peploides; (of the 
West Indies), Seswoium Portulacastrum; Siberian P., 
Claytonia sibirica, Water-P., Peplis Portula,and [snar- 
dia palustris; (of America), Ludwigia palustris; Winter- 
P., Claytonia perfoliata; Wild-P., Euphorbia Peplis. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xx. 575 Sea Purcelayne groweth 
vpon bankes. .adioyning to the sea, /béd. 57§ The garden 
& wilde Purcelayne, do flower from after the moneth of 
June, vatill September. 1597 Geraroe /ferbal cxl. P 1. 
418 There be diuers sortes or kindes of Purslane ; one of 
the garden, and another wilde: and also two of the sea. 
1678 Putttirs s. v., Besides the common sort there are two 
others, viz. The Sea Purslane, called /fadinrts, and the 
Water Purslane, called Alstne, 1760 J. Leg Jutrod. Bot. 
App. 324 Horse Purslane, Trianthema, fbid., Tree Sea 
Purslane, Atriplex. fbid., Water Purslane, Peplis. 1772-84 
Cook I’oy, (1790) V. 1844 A considerable quantity of wild 
purslain, long-wort, pease, &c. 1857 Miss Pratr Flower. 
F1.1, 198 The Sea Purslane (A venaria cei ile Tbid VV. 
2977 Altriplex) foriuiacoides (Shrubby Orache, or Sea 
Purslane)..is a plant having a woody stem, and foliage of 
silvery whiteness, and much succulence, 
3. altrib. and Comb, as prrslane leaf, -leaved adj., 
poultice, seed, etc.; purslane-moth, a zygznid 
moth (Coprdryas glover?) of North America; 
purslane sphinx, an American moth (Detlephila 
lineata) which feeds upon the leaves of purslane, 
etc. ; purslane-tree, + (a) ? the wild arbutus (after 
Gr. dvipaxvy purslane, also arbutus) ; (2) a South 
African shrub, Portulacaria afra; purslane- 
worm, the larva of the purslane moth, which feeds 


on wild purslane. 

1855 Detamer Avéch, Gard, (1860) 134 In proportion as 
the traveller approaches the German frontier, the more 
*purslane-leaves will he find in his vegetable soups. 41822 
Hortus Angi. WW. 15 C. Halimifolius. *Purslane-leaved 
Cistus, 1818 Art Preserv. Peet 50 A third ensures you a 
happy relicf from *purslain poultices chopped up with 
vinegar. ¢1gso Lioyp Treas, Health L vij, *Pursland sede 
.-kylleth the wormes. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va 61 Aneven Bed, 
which being made of fine earth, clap down with your Spade, 
as Gard’ners do for Purselain-seed. 1878 ‘I. W. Harris 
Insects injur. Veget. 638 *Purslane sphinx. 1604 B. Jonson 
Cornwailis's Entertainm, 60 Under yond' “purslane tree 
stood sometime my cradle. 1773 Jounxson (ed. 4), Pursian- 
tree, a shrub proper to hedge with. 1794 T. Tavioa Pausa- 
nias's Descr. Greece 11). 48 In the temple of Promachos the 
remains of a purslain-tree are dedicated. 

Purslet (ps-sslét), [f. Purse sd. + -Let.] A 
small or tiny purse or bag. 

1869 A, Hume Ari’. Antig. 94 Another purse..has two 
smaller pice attached to it, and opening from the 
interior, like the thumb and little finger of a glove. 

Pursuable (pérsiz-ab'l), a. [f. Pursve v, + 
-ABLE: cf. F. poursuivable (16th c. in Littré).] 


Capable of being pursued or prosecuted. 

1611 Cotcr., Poursuivable, pursuable. 1678 Sia G. 
Mackenzir Crim. Laws Scot. 1. xix. § 14 (1699) 104 By the 
Common Law this was not pursuable, 1784 J. Barry ia 
Lect, Paint, v. (1848) 187 An infinity of resource for adjusting 
the composition ;..and this is equally pursuable in the lights 
and darks, in the middle tint, and in the reflexes, 

Pursnual (pisi#al). rave. [f. Porsve v.+ 
-AL.] The action or fact of pursuing ; pursuance. 

1814 Sourney Roderick xiv. 117 The busy spirit, who, 
with powerful call Rousing Pelayo's people, led them on 
In quick pursual, 1878 Vittart Machiavelli (1898) I. 
v. 216 [Their] constant pursual of certain wise maxims of 
government. nore 

Pursuance (péisi#‘ins). Also 7 pour-, 7-8 
persuance, [f. as Pursuant: see -aNcE. Cf. 
OF. pour-, prosuiance, pourstvanee (Godef.).] The 
action, or fact, of pursuing, in various senses. 

+1. The action of pursuing ia order to catch or 
kill; chase: = Pursvit 2. Ods. 

1648 (Sept. 20) Cromwett in Carlyle Lett. § Sf. (1871) I, 
55 In pursuance of the remaining part of the enemy, a 16: 6 
Ussurr Ann. (1658) 243 Hoping .. to make him desist 
from any further pursuance after them. 1693 Alem. Cut. 
Teckely 1. 62 Altho' orders had been given for a speedy 
pursuance of them, they could overtake but some few. 

2. The seeking after or aiming at something ; 
endeavour to attain; search; =: Pursvir6. (Now 
with ered, odject, or the like; formerly more widely.) 

1640 Bp, Revnotps Passions x. 84 The love of botb which 
is then onely Regular, when it is.. Humble in the manner 
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PURSUANTLY. 


of pursuance, without swelling and curiositie. 1648 Mitton 
Tenure Kings (1650) 43 In the pursuance of fame and 
dominion. a 1661 Fuuter Worthies, Yorks. (1840) 113. 421 
He [Ripley]..studied twenty years together in pursuance 
of the Philosopher's stone, 1710 Norris Chr, Pri, viii. 391 
As diligent in prosecuting our true and great End, as 
they are in the pursuance of their false and little ones. 
1878 Stewart & Tart Unseen Univ. it. § go. 69 To start in 
pursuance of that object. 

+3. The actioa or fact of following; that which 
follows or is consequent, a consequence. Obs. rare. 

1596 Bacon Max. Cone. Law viii. (1630) 4o Any accessory 
before the fact is subject to all the contingencies pregoant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 

4. The action of followiag out (a process); 
following on with or continuance of somethiag; 


continuation, prosecution. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x.§ 10 A man would thinke 
of the dayly visitations of tbe Phisitians, that there were a 
oursuance in tbe cnre, 1638 Crinerxcw. Aelig. Prot. 1 
p. Ded. 2 It is..nothing else, but a pursuance of, and a 
superstruction upon that blessed Doctrine. 1713 STEELE 
Englishm. No. 56. 363, 1 write to you in pursuance of my 
Letter which you printed on the Ninth. 1753 Wocartu 
Anat, Beauty 7 A great assistance to us in the pursuance 
of our present enquiry. 1859 Miss Cary Country Life i. 
(1876) 29 In pursuance of some train of thought. 
+b. That in which any process is continued ; 


the course, seqnence, sequel. 

16453 Mitton Codast, Prose Wks. (1847) 220/1 What book 
hath he ever met with. .maintaining either in the title, or in 
the whole pursnance, ‘ Divorce at pleasure’? 1704 Norris 
fdeal World i. vii. 330 The train and pursuance of our 
discourse requires that we should say [etc.]. 

5. The action of proceeding in accordance or 
compliance with a plaa, direction, or order; prose- 
cution, following out, carrying out. (The chief 
current sense.) 

1660 Trial Regic. 46 In pursuance of that Order, I did 
receive, among other things [ete 1672 FAssex Papers 
(Camden) I. 35 We have publisht a proclamation in pur- 
suance to his Majties Letter prohibiting all persons to 
commence any suits fete.) 1770 Lancuorne /’Jutarch 1. 
35 He freely offered himself, in pursuance of some oracle, 
to be sacrificed. 1816 Gentl Mag. LXXXVI. 2 553 
General Chartrand has been shot at Lille, in pursuance of 
his sentence, for having joined Buonaparte. 1865 Dickens 
Alut. Fr. 1. xii, When they reached London in pursuance 
of their little plan, they took coach and drove westward. 

+ Pursu-and, ///. a. (sé.) Obs. [f. PuRsvE v,. 
+-AND suffix; prob. identified with pzrseant from 
OF.] Pursuing, conformable ; also qnasi-sb., one 
pursuing, a pursuer: = Pursvanr sd. 

a1z00 &. E. Psalter xiii. [xliv.] 18 Fram be voice of be 
reproceand and pe o3ains spekand, fram pe face of be enemy 
and of pe pursuand. ¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 5028 Gobe kinges 
& quenes & oper kud lordes, perteli in alle a-paraile 
pursewend. ?2@ 1600 Rules in Drake Kboracum (1736) 1. vi. 
196 That corn brought to the market be pursuand, i.e. as 
good beneath in the sack as above, 


Pursuant (péssidint), sd. and a. Also 4 
poursuiant, [ME. a. OF. for-, poursuiant, pr. 
pple. of for-, poursuir, also -suivir, mod.F. pour- 
swivre to PURSUE, q.v. Subseq. conformed to 
AF, pursuer and prrsie vb.) 

+A. sd. One who prosecutes an actioa (at law) ; 


® suitor; a prosecutor. Obs, 

1390 Gower Conf I. 167 These lovers. .for that point 
which thei coveite Ben poursuiantz fro yeer to yere In loves 
Court. /3id. 245 He, which was a poursuiant Worschipe of 
armes to atteigne. ¢1470 Haroixnc Chron. cevin. ii, At 
whiche parliament the pursuantes theim bond, At his decree 
and iudgement to stond. 1542-3 Act 34 9 35 ffen. VETE, 
c. 27 § 113 The pursuantes in sas suche writte of errour. . 
do pay like fees therfore. a 1657 W. Braororn Plymouth 
Plantations 8 (1602-6} Vexed. with apparators, and pur- 
suants, and ye comissarie courts. 

B. adj. +1, Prosecuting (ina court of law). Obs. 

1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VITF, c. 27 §77 At libertie of 
the partie pursuant. : 5 

2. With ¢o, rarcly «fon: Following upon, con- 
sequent and conformable to; in accordance with. 


Obs. or merged in b. 

1648 Art. Peace xiii. in AZtzon's Wks. (1851) 11, That the 
Proceedings .. shall be pursuant and according to his 
Majesties printed Book of Instructions, 1711 ADDISON 
Sheet. No. 123 & 4 They determined, pursuant to the Resolu- 
tion they had taken.., to retire, 1828 Crotse Digest (ed. 2) 
1V. 154 If..the fine is levied pursuant to the deed. 

b. quasi-adv. = PURSUANTLY. 

1675 Ocitay #y7t. Introd. x Pursuant to our method..we 
have concluded it necessary. 1712-13 Swirt Let. to Ars. 
Dingiley 4 Jan. Lett. (1767) I. 215 The bishop of Clogher and 
Dr. Pratt made me dine with them to-day at lord Mount- 
joy's, pursuant to an engagement which Thad forgot. 1847 
C.G. Appison Law of Contracts 1. i. § 1 (1883) 8 If the act 
has been performed pursuant to the previous request of the 
party akibe the promise. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Viel. c. 54 
§15 Every monition,.served on him pursuant to any of the 
provisions of the first-mentioned Act. . 

8. Going in pursuit; following after, pursuing. 

169t J. Norats Practical Dise. 347 Nothing but what is 
pursuant of the End for which he Created us. 1836 Fraser's 
Afag. XIV. 648 Whom varnished fiction vainly woos, ofr 
stern reality pursuant. 1906 Daily Chron, 12 Mar. 3/4 
There is..the landing of the noble lord, the pursuant lady,.. 
aod several other people, on an island. 


Pursuantly, ed. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] Ina 
way that is pursaant or consequent; accordantly. 


Const. ¢o. 
1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. wi. lv. 153b, It folowyth 


PURSUE. 


ursueantlye that yt belongyth to the tawe of man. 1675 
\p Hows Living Temple (1845) 167 Weare here, pursuantly 
to the drift and design of the present discourse, to affirm 2 
necessity. 1688 Vox Cleri pro Rege 31 Pursuantly.., It 
may be made appear, that [etc.]’. 1873 Browntne Aed Cott. 
Ni.-cap tt. 872 Pursuantly, one morning—knock at door.. 
hroke startlingly On household slumber. 

Pursue (piisis,-sy7), v. Forms: sce below. 
[ME. a. AF. pursiwe-r, pursue-r (also pursu-re) 
= OF. porsteure, porsieure, -sivre, -suire, etc. (see 
Sve v.), mod.F. foursuivre = Pr. perseguir, 
persegre, Sp. perseguir and proseguir, It. pro- 
seguire and perseguire:—L. prosequére, -ire, per 
sequere, -Ire, popular forms of prdsegui and perse- 
gui, compounds of segui to follow, which toa great 
extent ran together in Romanic, In ME, the L. 
form of the prefix, 7d-, was sometimes, and fer- 
freqnently, substituted.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, 3 pursiwe(n, 4-5 -suwe, -sewe, 4-6 -sew, 
5 -siewe, -syewo, -sywe, -suie, -suye, -su, -swe ; 
4- pursue. 

c 1290 Beket o45 in S. Eng. Lee. 1. 133 5wane..lubere men 
pursiweden me; louerd, min help pov beo! 1340 Hamroie 
fr, Conse. 4450 Pan sal anticnist hygyn felly To pursue 
men thurgh tyrauntry. ¢137§ Cursor V/. 19618 (lairl.) Saule 
saule..qui pursewes poume. a 1g00 Pursywed [see B. 11). 
¢ 1400 Destr. #roy 1150 Pollux with his pupull pursu on the 
laste. 1412-20 Lypa. Chron. Tray (E.E.T.S.) 506/389 Pat 
with at his my3t My deth pursuwet{h]. ¢ 1430 — Zs. Poenes 
(Perey Soc.) 251 Heeryng this voys, after I shal purswe 
[rime remwe =remue}, 1449 Rodls of Parli. V. 1530/1 At 
the sute of bim whiche in this cas will pursuye. 1470- 
85 Matory Ariiur Table u. v. 7 How Balyn was pur- 
syewed, 1533 Lv, Berners //«oz lix. 206 They were so 
hastyd and pursewyd. 

B. 4 poursuie, 4-6 -sewe, 5 -syewe, -sue, -su. 

1390 Gower Conf. LL. 117 Thei..lesen hope forto spede 
And stinten love to poursewe [rime hewe]). _ /bfd. [see B. 5 
poursuie}, 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arnis (8.7.8) 119 To 

oursu bataill, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 150 Knowyng that 
he was poursyewed. 1487 Hen. V1] in AY. clcad. O.ron. 
(1898) 11. 524 ‘Io be poursued unto us hereafter. 1596 Sren- 
sen ¥. Q. 1. vii. 30 Whom seeing file she speedily poursewed. 

y. 4-5 porsewe, -sue. 

61350 Will. Palerne 2474 Al be puple..pat him porsewed 
hades 1393 Lancu. /. PZ, C. xvi. 167 And porsuede to 
haue be pope pryns of holychurche. 

?4 persywe, 5-7 persew(e, 5-8 persue, 
6 -seu, -schew. 

Ya 1400 Trevisa’s Higden (Rolls) V. 71 (MS. y) Persywed. 
cxg00 Afol, Loll, 24 Wan men schal..persew sow. 1414 
Rolls of Parlt, \V. 57/1 How that I persuede diverse billes. 
1526 Pilger. Perf (W.de W. 1531) 18 To resyst and persewe 
the kynge. 1588 in 27. Offic. S. Andree (Abbotsf.) 170 Pat 
we nor nane..in our nayme sall perschew nor follow lete.} 
1609 SkENE Reg. Afa7. 22 To persew his clame. 1759 Joux- 
son Rassefas xxx, Peknah..entrented the princess not to 
persue so drendful a purpose. /éfd. xxxii, Rasselas pre- 
pared to persue the robbers. 1779 Persued [see L. 10}. 

€. 5 prosew(e. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolts) 1V. 133 Anthiocus. .prosewede 
[1387 Trevisa pursuede) Tripbon. 

B. Signification. I. Transitive uses. 

1. To follow with hostility or enmity; to seek to 
injure (a person) ; to persecute ; to harass, worry, 
torment. Now rare or Ods. exc. as implied in 2. 

cx2zgo, etc. [see A, a]. 1382 Wren J/alth. v. x1 Jee 
shulen be blessid, when men shulen curse 3ou, and ehuled 
pursue 30u. /did., Acts ix. 4, 5 ‘Saul, Saul, what pursuest 
thou me?’..4]am es of Nazareth, whom thou pursuest ’, 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 Loue your ennemyes, 
+.praye for them that persueth you. 1693 Pepys in Ze#?. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 212 To pursue you in the matter of the 
Prints soe farr beyond what in good manners I... would have 
done. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 79 ? 12 Those may 
justly be pursued as enemies to the community of nature. 
x855 Mirman Lad. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. viii, 415 To expel, or 
to pursue to death, a large part. .of their subjects, 

+b. To avenge, ta follow with punishment. Ods. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxiii, 111 Thocht thair war 
nane his deith that wald persew, The michtie God he wald 
Reuenge his blude, 1603 Snaxs. Meas. for M. v. i 109 
That with such vehemency he should pursue Faults proper 
to himselfe. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. w. 654 No vulgar 
God Pursues thy Crimes, nor with a common Rodi 

2. To follow with intent to overtake and capture 


or kill; to chase, to hunt. 

1377 Lancu, P. PZ, B. xit, 242 Ne pekok, and men pursue 
hym may nou3te fleighe heighe ; For pe traillyngof his taille, 
¢ 1400 Maunoev. (Roxh,) vit go Kyng Pharao persued pam. 
1560 Biste (Genev.) Ps. txxi, rt Pursue and take him, for 
there is none to deliuer him. 1697 Davven Virg. Georg. 
in. 314 Boreas in his Race..with impetuous roar Pursues 
the foaming Surges to the Shoar, 1783 Cowprr £pitaph 
on Hare x Here lies, whom bound did ne'er pursue, Nor 
swifter greyhound follow. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vin. 
vii, To rout their other wing mone as it returned hreath- 
less from pursuing the Scots, ‘ ‘ 

b. fg. Said of the action of things evil or hurtful. 

1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 79 Ay quhen temptatioun 
dois 2zow persew. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V/f/, a. ii. 25 So went 
to bed ; where eagerly his sicknesse Pursu'd him still. 1698 
Frver Acc. E. india & P. 26x The worst inconvenience 
that pursued us. 1842 Borrow Bidle in Spain viii. 47 The 
cold stitt pursued me. 1895 Satmono Chr. Doctr. fmmtort, 
vu. iii. 647 The penalties of a selfish life snd wasted oppor- 
tunity pursue one beyond death. 

3. To prosecute in a court of law, to sue (a 
person). Chiefly Sc. 


1580 Rot, Scacc. Reg. Scot. XX1. 548 Persewing the said 
Alexander for mair nor ten thousand pundis. 1643 Declar. 


| 


1635 


Com, Reb, Frel, 53 The Lords of his Majesties Privy Coun- 
cell have given order that Nithisdail and Aboyne be cited, 
and criminally pursued of high Treason, 1688 Pennsylz. 
Archives 1, 102 All..such Person or Persuns shall be 
pursued with the utmost Severities and the greatest Rigor. 
1876 World V.8 She cannot be pursued in Germany, for 
there she has committed no crime. 1893 Dict. Nad. Biog. 
XXXI111. 403 She G hance him in the Scottish courts in 
November 1703 for the sum of 500 ¢. 

4. To follow, as an attendant; to come after in 
order, or in time. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vi. 120 Schyr Jhon the Grayme,.. 
To Laynrik come, gud Wallace to persew. 1606 Saks. 
Ant. & Cl. un, xii. 26 Fortune pursue thee. 1668 Bramuane 
Consecr. Bps. tii. 74 Here we see. how al things do pursue 
one another, 1700 Drypen Melvager § Atalanta 339 My 
son requires my death, and mine shall his pursue. 1765 
Guay Progr. Poesy 64 Her track, where'er the Goddess 
roves, Glory pursue, and generous Shine, 1789 W. Gitrin 
Tye (ed. 2) 119 Grand woody promontories, pursuing each 
other, all rich to profusion. 

b. To follow the course of (in description, ete.) ; 
to trace. Aoctte. In quot. 1883 = FonLow z. 10. 

3697 Davoren Ving, Georg. wer The Gilts of Mecav'n my 
foll'wing Song pursues. 1712 Appison //jun, 6 When ald 
thy mercies’ xi, ‘Vbrough every Period of my Life Thy 
Goodness I'll pursue, 1883 F. M. Peann Contrad. vii, Said 
Lady Molyneux, pursuing them with her eye-glass. 

5. To sue for, to seck after; to Iry to obtain 
or accomplish, to aim at. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 154 In Rome, to poursuie his riht. 
¢ 1400 Maunpey, (Roxb,) xxxiv. 1g2 Oper iles pare er, wha so 
wald pursue pam, by pe whilk men myght ga all aboute pe 
erthe. ¢ 1440 Jacob's Well v. 2g Pat he may no3t defendyn 
hym bere, ne pursewyn his ry3t. 1938 Starkey Haugland 1. 
i. 7 For ever that wych ys best ys not of al men..to be 
persuyd. 1594 Kyo Coruedia iu. ili, 83 He murdred Pompey 
that pursn'd his death, 1611 Biare #’s, xxxiv. 14 Seeke 
peace and pursue it. 2712 STEELE Sfucl. No. 462 2 4 Ile 
pursued Pleasure more than Ambition. 1874 Carrenter 
Ment, Phys. 1. vii. (1879) 318 The mind instinctively pursues 
what is pleasurable. 

+b. To make it one’s aim or cndeavour, to 
try (¢o do something). Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 82 Such Sorcerie..] schal eschuie, 
That so ne wol I noght poursuie Mi lust of love forty seche. 
€1430 Lyva, Jin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 67, E counsaile thow 
pursue all thy lyve To lyvein peas. ¢1430 A/paus Ving, 
G2 pi foote bou holde, And pursue for to passe pe beest. 
1523 Lp, Bennens Freiss. 1. coxxix. 308 People and men 
of warre, that wolde pursue to go into Castell. 

+6. To seek to reach or attain to, to make one’s 


way to. Ods, 

©1470 Henry !Vadlace v1. 190 Than Cartlane craggis thai 
persewit fall fast. rg08 Dunsan fea Mariit Wenen 478 
All my luffaris lele, my lugeing persewis, a 1520 — Poems 
ix. 84 To keipe the festuall and the fasting day, The mess 
on Sonday, the parroche kirk perscw. 1611 Hevwoop Gold. 
Age u.i, Dianne’s Cloyster 1 will neat pursue. 1681 Drvpen 
Abs. §& Achit. 855 Here stop, my Muse.,No Pinions can 
pursue Immortal height. 

+b. To attack, assail, besiege. Sc. Ods. 

€ 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 498 Sotheroun marueld giff it 
suld be Wallace, With out souerance come to persew that 
place. 1547 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1.81 Our auld ynemeis 
intendis to cum and persew the said house.,to recover the 
samyn furth of the said Jordis handis. 1583 /é/d. 11. 567 
A greit nowmer of wickit and seditious ee eect 
the houssis of the provest and ane of the buaillies. 


7. To follow (a path, way, course); to proceed 
along; = FoLLow v. 1b. Now chiefly fig. In 


quot. 1390, to go through in reading, to peruse, 

31390 Gower Conf. 111. 46 For full enformacioun The 
Scole which Ilonorious Wrot, he poursuieth. 1638 Jusivs 
Paint. Ancients 120 They could not choose but chearefully 
pursue the same way of Art. 1697 Drvoex Virg. Georg. ut. 
449 We too far the pleasing Path pursue. 1709 STEELE 
Lailer No.7 &2 To consider what Course of Life he ought 
to pursue. 1788 JeFrerson IWVrit. (1859) U1. 369, 1..shall 
pursue the course of the Rhine as far as the roads will 
permit me, 1879 R. K. Doucnas Confucianisie iii. 22 The 
Sage.. pursues the henzvenly way without the slightest 
deflection, P P 

8. To proceed in compliance or accordance with ; 


= Fottow wv. 8. Now only with method, plan, 


scheme, system, and the like: see ek 1817-79. 

3426 Lyps. De Guilt. Pilgr. 9039 Al hys desyrs thow 
pursues, ? 1656 Braman Keféic. vi. 241 This is not to alter 
the Institutions..of generall Councells..but..to tread in 
their stepps, and to pursue their grounds. 1718 Pore ‘iad 
x1. 192 The king’s example all his Greeks pursue. 1748 
Smottetr Rod. Rand, xiv, As we were going to pursue 
this advice. 1817 Jas. Miu Brit. /ndia 11. v. i. 315 The 
following scheme was invented and pursued. 1879 Zech, 
Drawing in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 69/2 The same 
system is now to be pursucd. ) 

9. To fallow up, carry on further, proceed with, 


continue (a course of action, etc. begun). 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.5,) 119 Nocht 2l! men 
that pursewis batailt is nocht cled with that vertu of force. 
¢1586 C'trss Pemproxe 7s. (1823) exy. ee pursue 
‘Thy trust in God. x96 Datavnpte tr. Leséze's Hist. Scot. 
itt. xxxvi. (S.T.S,) I. 191 Thay drew to pairties, and began 
to pe[r]sew the mater wt swordes, 1601 Suaxs. Trvel. WV. 
1v. ti. 76, I cannot pursue with any salety this sport [to] the 
vppeshot, 1668 Drypen Evening’s Love w. i, This is the 

‘olly of a bleeding Gamester, who will tee) pursue 
a losing Hand. 1736 Leviaro Life Marlborough 1.99 The 
Eart was resotved to pursue this good Success. 1759 JoHN- 
son Rasselas xxv, The Princess persues her enquiry. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride § Prey. xxx, The subject was pursued 
no farther. x8oa E. Forster tr. Arad. Ves, (1815) Tl. 355 
The brothers then pursued their journey. d 

pb. Zaw. To carry on (au action); to lay (in- 


PURSUE. 


formation); to present (a libel). 
(Cf. 3 and 13 b.) 


1478 Acta Dom. Conc. 3/1 Pe accioun and cause persewit 
be William of Cavers..on pe ta part again Andro broun.. 
one fe tother part, 1530-1 Act v2 feu. VIE, c.12 The 
moytee thereof to be to him that pursueth the informacion 
for the same. ¢1950 /uterlocutor in J. Louthian Process 
(ed. 2) 152 The Lords JusticeeClerk and Commissioners of 
Justiciary, having considered the Libel pursued at the 
Instance af 4. &, of — [etc.]. 

10. To follow 2s an ocenpation or profession ; 
lo carry on, practise ; to make a pursuit off 

1§23 Lu. Perners /roiss. 1. cecexx. 735, L have..pursewed 
myne _offyce, to the hanoure of you and of your people. 
1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 25 When we enterprise any 
aflair with hopes well conceived ... we pursue it with all 
perseverance. 1779 Gentl. Maz, XLIX. 363 He persued.. 
his studies, or his amusements without persecution, molesta- 
ion or insult. 18g1 Hetrs Comp, Solit. i. (1854) 2 Others 
may pursue science or art. 

IT. Absolute and intransitive uses. 

Il. To go in chase or pursuit. 

€1380 Will, Palerne 2196 Pe puple panne porsewed forp 
& of here prey pei missed. 1390 Gower Conf. 11]. 236 ‘The 
wommat Heth and he poursuieth, 2601 Hise Prov. xxviii. 
1 The wicked flee when no man pursueth  17gg Gray 
Progr, Poesy 32 Now pursuing, now retreating, Now in 
circling troops. 1853 M. ArnoLp Scholar Gypsy xxii, Far 
on the forest-skirts, where none pursue. 

7o pursue after, to follow in pursuit, to 
chase; = sense 2. Also with éadirecd passive. 

1397 Lasot. #?, P2, B. xix. 158 Peter, pursued after, Bothe 
james & Iohan, Ihesu for to scke. targoo Arthur 574 
Arthour on gret haste Pursywed after hym faste. 1560 
Biore iGenev.) Zed. xiv. g And the Egyptians pursued 
after them. 2655 FCLLex ral ffrst. vs. vit, § 15 Left to be 
pursued after by hunger and cold. 1760-72 11. Broonre 
Fool of Qual. (809) 1. 66 To take every horse he had.. 
and to pursue after the fugitives. 

te. Zo pursue for, io seck or ¢ hunt’ after. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1. 1892 Pei pursue ay for 
pluralite. 

+12. To proceed with hostile intent against some 
one; with ov, zfort, fo, to attack, assail. Ods. 

13.. ££. Adéit. P. 3.1177 Ue pur-sued in to palastyn 
with proude men mony. c1400 Destr. Froy 2773 Tu pur- 
sew On hom pat hir holdis, & vs harme dyd. /ééd. 4853 
All pis wale pepull Are comyn to pis cost..And pursuyt to 
pis pronynse in purpos to verge Of harmys. ¢ 1440 dA fpha- 
tet of Tales 158 Pan pe Romans..wold suffre it no langer, 
& rase & pursewid opon hym, & drafe hym oute of be cetie. 
1480 Caxton Cron. Ang. clxiv. 148 RKyng edward .. or- 
deyned men to pursue vpon hym—and dauyd ferselich hym 
defended. e1goo New Not-d. Mayd (Percy Soc.) 33 Vet 
yf that shrewe ‘To hym pursue. 

+18. To make one’s suit ; to sue, entreat. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf 11. 13 For after that a man poursuieth 

‘o love, so fortune suieth. c1400 Destr. Fvoy 11431 Pat 
+ chosyn Antenor..with the grekes to trete, And pursew for 
pes. 1414 Buampton ett. /’s. 25 To thi mercy 1 will 
pursewe, Wyth ‘Ne reminiscaris, Domine!’ ¢1560 A. 

coTT Poems (S.T.S.) xi. 7 5¢ may wt honesty persew, Gif 
3¢ be constant, trest, & trew. . 

b. spec. To sue in a court of law; to make suit 
as plaintiff or pursucr. In later use chiefly Sc. 

1397 Lancu. 2, Pd. B. xvi. 302 For bere pat partye pur- 
sueth pe pele is so huge, Pat pe kynge may do no mercy. 
1389 Lxg. Gilds 71 Yei shul pursu for her Catelle in qwat 
cowrte yat hem five, c%4g0 Facod's Welt 29 Wherby be 
man is lettyd of his ry3t, he-cnuse he may no3t pursewe in 
holy cherch-Inwe. 1470 Harotnc Cérox. clviii ii, That 
al Scottes, and other that were pursuyng Might there 
appere, their titles claimyng. @ 1639 Srorriswoop //ist. 

4 Scot. tt. (1677) 55 Lf they should happen to die intestate, 
it was made lawful to their nearest kinsmen to call and 
pursue for the same. 1756 Mrs. CaLoerwoon Journey (1842) 
226 He was bred a papist, but his mother. .set on the pro- 
testant heir to pursue for his estate. 

+14. To follow as an attendant or supporter. O23. 

c14jo Henry Wallace Ww. 197 He thaim comandyt ay 
next him to persew; For he thaim kend rycht hardye, wis 
and trew. ©¢1470 Gol. & Gaw, 1292 Heir 1 mak yow ane 
grant,..Ay to your presence to persew, with al my seruice. 

+15. To follow or come after in order. Obs. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. Vi. 332/2 The Dede and Fyne, 
wherof the tenoure persueth, 1529 More Dyadoge tv. xvii. 
Wks. 284/2 Rewarde or punishement, pursuing vponall our 
doainges. 1688 Houme Armoury 1.i. 2 Lest..scandal do 
arise and effusion of blood do persue. 

+16. To proeeed continuously. In quot. 2 1651, 


to go or come forth, issue. Ods. J 

1goo-20 Dunpar Poems Ixiv. 6 In to 30ur garthe this day 
Ididpersew. a 1651 Life oes ted in Fuller 4 del Kedtz. 
(1867) IL. 92 Those weighty words which pleasantly pursued 
out of bis mouth. x6sz Loveoay tr. Calprenede’s Cassan- 
dra i. 189 But we pursued on our way, resigning our 
selves to the protection and guidance of the Gods. 

17. ‘To continue (to do or say something) ; to go 


on (speaking). Also with ov. : 
x ¢ Lae Poems xtvi, 12 Quhair did, vpone the 
tothair syd, persew A nyehtingall, with suggurit notis new. 
1583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue (Arb.) 129 In the other 
two staffes following, the Authour pursueth on his matter. 
1665 Boyte Occas. Ref. w. xi, But, (pursues Eusebius) this 
may supply us with another Reflection. 1718. Hicxes & 
NEtson ¥. Kettlewell 1, § 33. 58 Notwithstanding this he 
ersued on with lt the Meekness of Wisdom. 1802 es 
DcEWORTH Mforal 7. (1816) 1. tii. 17 ‘And 1 have puee 
the poor cat ’, pursued Forester: ‘and I hope [etc.]’. bach 
Wnreweru Hist. fnduct. Sc. g ti. § 2 ‘Something of this‘, 
he pursues, ‘ may be seen in Janguage - 
Hence Purav'ed f//. a., Pursn‘ing v/. sd. and 


Chiefly Se. 


ffl. a.; also Purswingly adv, 


1716 Afacfarlane's Geneal, Collect, (xg01) lon He was 
se -2 


PURSUE. 
obliged to give his bond for the *pursued Sum. 174a J. 
Wituson Bala of Gilead (1800) xv.197 Pursued shelterless 


sinners hearken to Christ’s voice. ¢1380 Wycnir Sern. 
Sel. Wks. I. 206 How hise martirs shnlen do in tyme of her 
*pursuynge. ¢ 1380 — IWks. (1880) 138 Bi strong pur- 
suynge to dep of alle trewe men. 1651 G. W, tr. Cozvel's 
Just. 58 1f aswarm of Bees forsake my hive, they are said to 
be mine so long as they continue in my sight and that the per- 
suing of them becomes not pestle: 1864 Loner. [Vind 
over Chimney x, No endeavor is in vain; Its reward is in 
the doing, And the rapture of pursning Is the prize the 
vanquished gain. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1638) 282 
As a wall against the “pursning enemy. 1686 Horxecik 
Cructfi Jesus xviii. 520 The pursuing judgment of God. 
1855 Yart's Wag. XXII. 422 Many women do love as 


eagerly..as *pursningly—as Caroline Melstone is said to 


have done. 

Pursue, sé. (in draw pursue, etc.): see PERSUE, 

+ Pursue'ment. Oés. rare. [f. Pursve v. + 
-MENT.] Pursning; = Pursvir 2. 

1615 G. Sanoys 7rav, 48 The senerall vses, agreeing 
with their fights, their flights, or pursuements. 


Pursuer (p#isi#o1). Forms: 4 pursuwer, 
-suere, 5 -suour, 5-6 persewar, -er, 6 pers- 
souar, 4- pursuer. [f. PuRSUE v. + -ER1.] One 


whe pursues. tl. A persecutor. Obs. 

¢ 1380 Wyceur IVks. (1880) 138 Pei ben manquelleris & 
pursueris of crist. 1382 — 1 S 7. 1.13, 1 first was a bias. 
feme, or dispiser of God, and pursuwer [1388 pursuere], and 
ful of wrongis. 1513 Doucias sEneis vi. ii 22 Nor Juno, 
‘Troianis persewar expres, Sall nevir mair failge in sour 
contrary, 1545 Jove £2. Dan. i, 16 b, So cruel persewers 
of cryst in his members. 1642 Rocers Maaman 106 
Desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of Christ 
and Christians, 

+2. = Pursurvaxt 1, Obs. rare—*. 

1384-5 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtces) 594, j pursuer de armes, 
3. Cro and Se. Jaw, A suitor; a plaintiff, a 


petitioner; a prosecutor. 

c14r2z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1534, Ful many swyche 
pursuours bere ben, Pat for vs take, & 3eue vs nat a 
myte. ¢1470 Hakpine Chron. clviii. i, Florence therle of 
Holand, and his compeers That claymed ther the croune of 
Scotland..as pursuers, Came to kyng Edward. 1503-4 -lef 
1g Hen, V1E, c. 31 Vhe demaundantes pleyntyffes or pur- 
sucrs of the same accions. 1564-5 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 
1. 318 The saidis Gilbert Millar, persewar, and the said 
Johnne Hammiltoun comperand bayth personalie. 1708 
J. Ctampertayne SZ. GA. Bret. at lv. (1737) 375 Vhe Lord 
Advocate..is the Pursuer of all Capital Crimes before the 
Justiciary. 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) I. 317 What is your 
suit, Eathyphro? are you the pursuer or the defendant? 
1880 Muirnead Gals 1V. § 37 ‘There is the same fiction if he 
be either pursuer or defender in an action on the Aquilian 
law for wrongful damage to property. 

+4. A besieger, an assailant. Se. Obs. Cf. Pun- 
SUE v. 6b, 

@ 1578 Lixorsav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1. xxx. 1.143 The 
scige lastit langer nor the perssonaris expectatioun was, 
Jérd., The persewaris war en giact tint in the lang seiging. 

5. One who follows after or chases with intcnt 
to capture ; in quot. 1824, a suitor, woeer. 

1539 Bisre (Great) Yosh. ii. 16 Gett you into the moun- 
tayne, lest the pursners mete yon. 1596 Datrvyse.e tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, (S.T.S.) 1, 21 Quhill a persewar is 
following ony thing he wantis. 19728 Morcan Algiers II. 
iv. 284 Ahove 40,000 died by the Weapons of their merciless 
Pursuers, the Spanish Cavalry. 1824 Byron Don Yuan 
Xt. xxxvil, Sometimes they accept some long pursuer, Worn 
out with importnnity. 1875 W. S. Haywaap Love agst. 
World 14 The fox turns with savage fury on his pursuer. 

6. One who pursues some object or aim. 

1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. xiv. 70 A Generosity too rarely 
found to be presumed on, especially in the pursners of 
Wealth. 1691 Wooo A/Aé, O.ron. 1. 318, 1 [am] an eager 
pursner of Trath. @ 1745 Swter Eng. Behav. Queen's Last 
Afinistry Wks. 1841 1. 499/1 Of his pleasures of which he had 
indeed been too great and criminal a pursner, 

Pursuing, Pursuingly: see PuRSvE v. 

Pursuit (pZssizt). Forms: a. 4 pursut, 4-5 
-suet, 4-6 -suyt(e, 4-7 -sute, 5 -suctte, 5-6 
-sewt, 5-7 -suite, 6 -suete, -syewte, 5— pur- 
suit. 8. 4 pourseut, 4-7 -suite, 7 -suyte. y. 
(mainly 5c.) 6 persuyt, -sut, -sewt, 6-7 -sute, 
-suit. [a. AF. purseute, pursute, OF. por-, pour- 
steute, poursuite (1326 in Godef.), deriv. of pour. 
Ssuivre,afler suite (:—pop. L. *segetta) from suivre.] 
The action or an act of pursning, in various senses, 

I. +1. Persecution, annoyance, ill-treatment. Os. 
¢1380 Wycrir Wks, (1880) 44 [To] hane mekenesse & 
pacience in pursuyt. -and to loue hem bat pursuen vs. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 195 His suster, Pat fleiz be malice 
and porsnet ofherestepdame. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 304/2 
Whiche ping shuld be to be Merchantz. .full grete hyndryng, 
and a ponrsnite infinite, 1629-39 Sin W. Mure Ps. cix. 
31 Hee.. The poore-man's right hand..from persute of such 
as wold Condemmne his soule, setts free. 

2. The action of pursuing, chasing, or following, 
with intent to overtake and catch or kill, a fleeing 
object, as a hunted animal or an enemy, 

Curve of pursuit: see Curve sé. 1. 

141a-a0 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1.1783 So longe laste be pur- 
snte and pe chas. ¢1500 Melusine 135 ‘The other that 
had he at the pursyewte & chaas of the paynemys. ves 
Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 81 The Danes fled as sheepe before 
him (Edmand Ironside), but he staied the Pursute by the 
wicked read of the traitor Edric. a1680 Butter Rem, 
(1759). 11. 454 He..makes his Escape, and flies beyond 
Persnit of octeacs 178a Cowrer Gilpin aso All and 
each that passed that way Did join in the pnrsnit. 1809 
Wettitncton in Gurw, Disf. 1V. 565, 1 have been on the 
pursnit, or rather chace of Soult out of Portugal. 1890 5. 


16386 


Lane-Poote Barbary Corsairs i. iv. 51 The Marquis gave 
| hot porsuit. 
| b. Ln pursuit (of): said of the pursuer; ¢z 
_ pursuit formerly sometimes of the pursued, = in 
~ flight. 
1590 SHaks. AZids, N. 1v. 3. 128 My hounds. .Slow in pur- 
snit. 1660 Chas. [/'s Escape fr. Worcester in Selcet. fr 
Hari. Alise. 1793) 379 [He] enquired of his brother Vates, 
| what news from Worcester? who told him, that the king 
was defeated, and in porsuit, 1681 Fraven Afeth. Grace 
xiii. 270 Like children in pursuit of a painted butterfly, 1847 
Dr Quincey Span, Milt. Nun Wks, 1854 111, 59 In pur- 
suit of some flying game, (they] had wandered far, . 

+3. The action of suing or entreating; a suit, 
request, pelilion, instance. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7.34 Ffor which oppression was 
swich clainour And swich pursute vn-to the kyng Arthour. 
3400 Destr. Troy 8882 Syn I with prayer, ne with pursnet, 
preset not peraftur. 1455 Paston Left. I. 361 After long 
pursewts made to the Kyng and his conseill. 1503-4 Act 19 
ffen. Vii, c. 28 Preamble, Meny persones, .made instaunte 
& diligente pnrsuyte..to his Highnesse. z60a Marston 
Antonio's Rev. ut. i, Thy Meilida is chaste; Onely to 
frustrate thy pursuite in love, 1s blaz’d unchaste. 170% 
Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Wks.1755 11.1. 41 When 
a lover becomes satisfied by small compliances without 
| further pursuits, then expect to find popular assemblies 
' content with small concessions, 

, 4. Law. An action at law; a suil; prosecution. 

In later use chiefly Sc. 

[1349-50 Siz T. Grenevinte in Bp. Grandison Reg. (1897) 
IL. 1086 Par queux torceuouses pursutes..vous avetz este 
sovent grevez de cner.] 1414 Rolls of Parit, 1V. 57/1 To 

| graunte me durynge my pursuyte..to walken at large. rgrz 

Act 4 Hen. Vili, c. 14 Preamble, To have made porsnete 

of their severall atteynders to he reversed. 1575 ingrd Rep. 

flist. ALSS. Comm, 419/t The lang trubill..the laird of 

Lekky hes sustinet be the persewt of the Eerll of Menteithe, 

1655 Futter Cz. ffist, ut. vi. § 26 That pursuit for Tythes 

onght, and of ancient time did pertain tothe spiritual Court. 

1678 Sia G. Mackenate Coto. Laws Scot. 1. xvii. § 6 (1699) 

89 Such a Criminal pursuit, as was intented. 1737 J. 

Ciuaspratavng St, G4 Brit. uu. iv. 375 The Lord Advo- 

cate..concnrs in all Pursnits before Ras Courts for 

Breaches of the Peace. 1832 Austin Yurtsfr. (1879) 1. 

xvil 417 It is often thonght expedient to convert the pieacd 

into acrime. ‘That is tosay the pnrsuit of it is not left to 

the discretion of the injured party. 

+5. Attack, assault, siege. Se. Obs. 

1508 Dunxpaa Gold, Sarge 182 Dissymilance scho bad go 
mak persute, At all powere to perse the Goldyn Targe. 
@ 1578 Linnesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.TVS,) 1. 152 ‘To 
be stont and deliegent in the persuit of the said castell, 
1590 Keg, Privy Council Scot. 1V. 533 For defens of the 
said burgh in tyme of foreyne persnte. 1670 Sratpinc 
Troub. Chas. £ (1850) 1. 259 The tonn of Edinbrughe. .stellit 
cannonis on ilk ane of thir montis for persute of the castell. 

Il. 6. The action of seeking, er striving to 
| obtain, attain, or accomplish something; search ; 

+ endeavour, attempt (0 do something). 

1606 Suaks, Zr, & Cr. 1. ii. 142 Paris should ne’re retract 

| what he hath done, Nor faint in the pursnite. 1636 W. 

LBoswert in Lett, Lit, Alen (Camden) 152, 1 am in dayly 

poursuite of more [Medals]. 1700 Drvoen Pal. § Arc 

294 One sonl should both inspire, and neither prove His 

fellow’s hindrance in pursuit of love. 172x Apoison Sfect. 

No. 55 P2 An iinmoderate Pursuit after Wealth and Riches. 

1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serv, (ed. 2) I. xxviii. 395 You 

may hear men talk as if the pnrsuit of wealth was the bnsi- 

ness of life. 3 7 Q 

b. évansf. The object aimed at; aim, ? Ods. 
cxrsgz Martowe Yew of Malte it iii, Mard-hearted 
father,..Was this the pursnit of thy policy? @173a Gay 

Fables uw, xi, 8 Be virtue then your first pursuit, 1742 Gray 

Propertius 1. 52 Be tove my youth's pursnit, and science 

crown my Age. i é 7 

7. The action of following or engaging in some- 
thing, as a profession, business, recreation, etc. ; 
that which one engages in or follows, 

1529 Wotsey in Four C. Eng. Letl. (1880) 10 That 
expedicion be usyd in my persuts, the delay wherof so 
replenyshyth my herte with hevynes. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 97 Yet ceassed they not to follow the 
pursnite of their impietie in persecuting his happie memorie, 
1774 Burke Corr, (1844) 1. 489 Your constitution of mind is 
such, that you must bave a pursnit. 1800 CoLquii0uN Cont, 
Thames Pref., Those..who follow Nautical Pursuits, 1862 
Sir B. Broore Psychol. {ng. 11. i. In our daily pursuits 
we found much that served to illustrate our former specula- 
tions. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix.§ 1 (1882) 591 The pursuit 
of Physical Science b a passion, 

+8. The pursuing or following out of a plan, 
design, ete. Ods. (replaced by PURSUANCE 4.). 

4 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 68 Towards the pursuite 
of any worthy design, 1651 Honpes Leviath, ui, xxiv. 128 
The doing of many thingsin pursnit of their Passions, 1655 
tr. Com, éTist. Francion xt. 30 He made answer..in pursute 
of the Instructions which he had received. F 

+9. The action of going on with something 
already begun; a continuation, a sequel. Ods. 

1650 Ean Mono, tr. Senanlt’s Man bee. Guilty 103 We 
shall see all these truths in the pursnit of this discourse. 
1668 Owen Exp. Hed. (1790) 1.131 Untess we took on the 
words as a pursuit of the frst promise. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 15, 1 return now to the pursuit of our 
voyage. 

+10. Snecession, sequence, serial order. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. 1. x. § 10 It is order, ponrsuite, 
sequence, and interchange of application, which is mightie 
in nature, /éid. xix. § 1 That men may know in what 
order or pursnit to read. 

+ Pursut'te, vw. Se. Obs. 
pursuite, {. prec.: cf. Persecute.] 
persecnte : = PURSTEY 1. 


[In 6 persuite for 
trans. To 


PURSUIVANT. 


1563 Winget Four Scotr Thre Quest. (S.T.S.) I. 67 We ar 
.-iniustlie persuitit, with sa grete rigour, as we war heretikis 
or apostatis, /éfd. 95 King Sanll.. persuitand the said 
Danid iniustlie to the deth. 

+ Pursui'ter. Os. Also6 poursuter. [f. as 
prec, vb. + -ER}, or f. pursee, pursuit, after suttor.} 
= PURSUER. 

154” Pacet Let. in St. Pagers Hen. VIII, 1X. 229 The 
poursuters here of these matyers. hath bene Deformes and 
thAdmiralles Secretarye. 1556 Aurelio & [sab. (x608) Bj, 
Love doth not equally love all his pursuiters, 

Pursuivant (pssswivent), sd. (@.) Forms: 
4-5 purs[euJaunt, 5-8 purseu-, -sevant, (5 
-syauut,; 5-6 -cyvaunt, 6 -ceu-, -ceva(u)nt, 
-civant, -suiauut, -siuant, -syvant, 6-7-snyvant, 
6-8 -sueuant, -vant, 7 -suvant, -sivant); 6- 
pursuivant, (7-8 pour-). Also Sc. 5 pursevand, 
-sewand, -ant, -sephant, -siwant, -syfant, 
-cyfant, 5-6 porsevand. [ME. a. OF. for-, 
pur-, pourstvant, etc, mod.F. poursuivant, pr. 
pple. of porstvre, poursuivre ‘to purstte, follow 
after’, also used subst., = follower, stiter, pur- 
suivant-at-arms, etc.] 

1, Formerly, A junior heraldic officer attendant 
on the heralds; also one altached to a particular 
nobleman, Now, an officer of the College of 
Arms, ranking below a Herald. 

In the English College of Arms there are three Kings of 
Arms, six Heralds, and four Pursuivants, styled respectively : 
Rouge Croix, Binemantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis; in 
the court of the Lyon King of Arms In Scotland there are 
three Heralds, and three (down to 1867, six) Pursnivants: 
Carrick, Unicorn, and March (formerly Bute), formerly also 
Dingwall, Ormond, and Kintyre; in the conrt of the Ulster 
King of Arms in Ireland there are two Heralds and four 
Pursnivants: Athlone, and St. Patrick nos. 1, 2, and 3 

€1384 Craucer //. Fame 1321 Pursevantes and herauldes 
That crien ryche folkes laudes. ¢ 1440 Prop. Pare. 416/2 
Parcyvawnte (A. purciwant) 1456 Sin G. Have Law 
of Arms (S.T.S.) 278 [He] has first tane sik a beste..to 
bere in his schelde..or in blasonn apon his heraulde or per- 
sevandis brest. ¢1480 Henayson Mor. Fab. vi. Father 
Wer 4g Ane Unicorne. .ane bill in breist he bure, Ane Purse- 
phant scmelie, I 30w assure. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Cam- 
den) 64 It was proclamyd opynly with the kynges shreffe 
and two harraldes and two pursevanttes and a trumpet. 
1572-3 Neg. Privy Connect? Scot. I. 190 Johune Calder, 
Lote Pursevant. 1583 Kot. Scacc. Reg. Scot. XXI. 560, 
I Robert Camphell, Carrik pursnevant..charged Maister 
Patrik Vaus..to content and pay. 1607 Dekker & Wrester 
Str T. Wyatt D's Wks. 1873 [1]. 85 Send for Heralds, call 
me Pursenants, Wher'sthe King at armes? 1766 Entick 
London 1V. 27 The four pursuivants..are also created 
by the earl-marshal. 1866 Chad, Encycl. VAIL. 24/2 In 
ancient times, any great nobleman might institute his own 
pursuivant with his own hands and by his single authority. 
The Dukes of Norfolk had a pursuivant, called Slanch-lyon, 
from the white lion in their arms. 1902 Westur. Gaz. 24 May 
1o/t He held the office of his Majesty's Unicorn Pursnivant 
for Scotland. % 

b. Also purseivant at (of) aruts. 

1532-3 Act 24 Jen. ’I1/, c. 13 Any henche man, heralde, 
or purcevant at armes. 1658 Putnuimss.v., The four Pur. 
suivants at Arms are those that attend the Heralds, and are 
called Binemantle, Rougecrosse, Rongedragon, and Per- 
cullis. 1805 Scorr Last Afizstr, wv. xxxii, The pursuivant- 
at-arms, Before the castle took his stand. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun. 19 Two Pursuivants at Arins, properly attired, 

+2. A royal or state messenger with power to 
execute warranls; a wartant-officer. Obs. 

In Scotland, the heraldic pursnivants usnally served sum- 
monses of treason, thus connecting senses 1 and 2, 

1503 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz, e York (1830) 87 A purce- 
vaunt belonging to my lord the Kinges Chambrelain, 1535 
Coveroare Fer. li, 31 One pursenannt shal mete another, 

vee one poste shal come by nother, to bringe the kinge of 

abilon tydinges. 1569 Nottingham Ree. WV. 132 A pur- 
synant that brought the proclamasyon. 1600 HoLtano 
Livy xxv. xli. 581 There was a speedie pursuivant or cour- 
rier sent throughont the battailons. 1603 Owrn Pembroke. 
shire vi. (1892) so ‘These were sent for by lettres by a pur- 
cephant to make their repaire to the Counsell of the marches. 
1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, wv. (1688) 526 Men, taking 
upon them the Authority and Badges of the Qneen’s Pursi- 
yants, rambled up and down all over England with counter- 
feit Warrants. 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 6; 
To let them still hate us, and worrey us with their hand- 
dogs, and Pursivants, 1648 Gace IVest /d, 206, One of the 
State-Officers, a Pursevant. 1823 Scotr Peveri? vi, If he 
falls in with the pursuivant fellow who carries the warrant 
of the Privy Council. E 

+b. transf. and fig. = ‘messenger’. Obs. 

¢1gzo tr. Erasm, Serm, Child Fesus (1901) 10 That great 
porsenaunt, Johan Baptist. @ 1586 Sipsry Arcadia 1. x. 

x Her feet be Pursenants from Cupid sent, With whose 
ine stepsalllones and ioyes conspire. 1631 Dekker Match 
Mee v. Wks, 1873 1V. 212 Vnlesse he sent his Pursenant 
death for her. 

3. A follower; an attendant. Also fig. 

1513 Douctas Zneis 1x. x. 133 Ane Butes..That_pnrse- 
vant tofor and squyer had be To Troiane Anchyses, fader of 
Enee. 1845 Loncr. 70 @ Child xiii, Fear, the pursuivant 
of Hope. 1854 Cot. Wiseman Fadsola 11. vi. 167 Proposed to 
be captain of a body of armed pnrsnivants picked ont for 
their savageness and hatred of Christians. 1863 Loner. 
Wayside Iuni. Falcon of Ser Federiga 130 The sole pur- 
snivant of this x knight. 1885-94 R. Bripess Eros & 
Psyche Oct. 17 But sleep, the gracious pursuivant of toil, 
Came swiftly down. . 

+4. A suitor (for a lady's hand), Ods. rare. 

1523 SKELTON Gari. Laurel, Then to this lady and sove- 
rayne of this palace, Of pursevantis ther presid in with 
many a diverse tale, 


PURSUIVANT. 


+B. adj. Pursuing, prosceuting. Ods. rare. 

41577 Sin T. Smitn Comm, Eng. (1609) 92 ‘Tbe party 
pursninant giueth good ensignes. 

+Pursuivant, v. Oés. Forms: see prec. 
[£ prec.] ¢vanzs. To send a pursuivant after; to 
pursue; to summon or arrest by a pursuivant. 
Also fg. Menee Pu'rsuivanting v2. sb. 

2636 Payxne Undish, Tim, Ded. (1661) 17 The late sus- 
pending,.. pursevanting, vexing,..crushing of many learned 
Ministers. 1639 Futter //oly War w, xxviii. 218 Their 
uavie was pursuivanted after with a horrible tempest. 
@ 1662 Wrviin Laud (1668) 197 Divers of them had been 

ursevanted for Printing of orthodox Books. 1687 R. 

"Estrance Brief Hist, (imes 1.84 Pursuivanting, Messen- 
gering, Sergeanting, Cooping-up, Squeezing, Rifling, Plun- 
dering, and Oppressiag. 1716 M. Davies dthen, Brit. 11. 
199 He was pursevanted up to London..and was committed 
Prisoner to the Fleet, 

Pursy (p#si), 2.1 Also 5 purcy, 6 poursye, 
porzy, 6-8 pursie, 7 purcie, 7-9 pursey. 
(Later form of pursif Pursive, with the ending -zf 
reduced to -2, -y as in Aasty, jolly, tardy, etc.] 

1. Short-winded, asthmatic, puffy; = Punsive. 

e1ggo Proms. Parv. 416/2 Purcy, in wynd drawynge, 
cardiacus, 1523 Fitzuern. /Znsd, § 84 Pursy is a dysease 
in an horses bodye, and maketh hym to blowe shorte, and 
appereth at his nosethrilles, and commeth of eclde. 1528 
Payne Salerne's Regin. 1 ij, We ought to take good hede 
«that we make not our selfe poursye. 1573-80 DARET 
Adz, P 885 A pursic man, or that fetcheth his breath often, 
as it were almost windlesse. 1621 Quarirs dirgalus §& P. 
(1678) 89 Thy pamper'd Steeds are pursie, drive away. 1712 
tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 51 Good Medicine to cure.. 
short-winded or pursy Horses, 

2. Fat, corpnlent. 

[Due to the close association of short-windedness with fat- 
ness, and of this with the notion of a swollen purse or bag, 
as in Pyrsy a2] 

1576 Newton Leminie’s Complex. (1633) 133 They that 
bee by nature very porzy and grosse, live as long as they: 
that be sleuder bodied. 1607 WaLkincrox Of2. Glass i. 
(1664) 9 [He] was grown so pursie, that his fatness would 
not suffer him to fetch his breath. 1774 Gotnsm. Nat, 
Hist, xx. (1776) 76 The neck, thick aud pursy, is joined to 
the head, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk, Christur. Day § 20 
A short pursy man, stooping and labouring at a bass-viol, 
so as to show uathing but the top of a round bald head, like 
the egg of an ostrich. 1862 Cartyte Fred. Gi xiv. i 
(1865) V. 145 Au elderly fat gentleman, pursy, scant of breath. 
Jig. 1602 re ffam. ui. iv. 133 In the fatnesse of this 
pursic times, Vertue it selfe, of ¥ ice must pardon begge. 
1654 Trape Comm. Neh, i. 9 (1657) 1). 45 Our short legges 
and pursie hearts cannot hold out here. 

Pursy (possi), a2 (f. Purse 56. +-¥.] 

1. a. Of cloth, the skin, eté.: Having puckers, 
puckered; drawn together like a parse-mouth. 

1552 Act 5 § 6 Edw, V1, c.6 § 27 1f..Clotb.. prove either 
pursie, baudy, squally by Warp or Woof. 1613 J. Mav 
Declar, Est. Clothing v.27 The mill leaues then: shame- 
full in cockelles, baudes, pursey, narrower in some places 
than in other, 1835 Witus Penetliings 11. xxi, 234 His 
heavy, oily black eyes twinkled in their pursy recesses, 
1882 Afrs, Raven's Tempt. 1. 4 Her pursy mouth softened, 

b. Of clonds, ? Bagging, swollen; heavy. 

1650 H. Vaucuan Srlex Sciat.,, Dawning 21 The pursie 
Clouds disband, and scatter, All expect some sudden matter, 

2. Having a full purse; rich, wealthy; purse- 


proud. 

1602 Mannincuam Diary (Camden) 48 Oue said, yong 
Mr, Leake was verry rich, and fatt, ‘ True', said B, Reid, 
‘pursy men are fatt for the most part’. 1839 7é#res 21 Sept., 
Their pursy pride bas beea signally humbled, 1856 Kaer- 
son Eng, Traits, ix. Cockayne Wks. (Bobu) 11.64 ‘The pursy 
man means by freedom the right to do as he pleases. 1905 
Daily Chron, 29 Apr. 4/4 Ile is the precise antithesis of the 
conventional ‘moneyed mau’, <A less ‘pursey’ man it 
would be impossible to imagine. 

+ Purtaunte. Cards. Obs. rare. Also paire 
taunt. [app. f. Parr sd.1 + F. ¢and so much, as 
much; i.e. scoring as much again as patr-royal. 
For reduction of pair to pur- ch. peroyal = Paim- 
RoraL.] In cribbage, Donble pair-royal; four 
eards of the same denomination. 

1688 R. Houme Armoury i xvi, (Roxb. 72/1 Cribbidge, 
«+The Value of the cards is tbus;..a paire Royall is 6, a 
double paire Royall or a purtaunteisiz, /éd, qe Noddy, 
and Cribbidge-Noddy... Each pon has 3 ecards and one 
turned up... Phey are thus markett,..a paire 4, paire Rial] 
12, a paire Taunt 24. 

Purte, obs. f. Purrry; obs. Sc. £& Peverty, 

Purtenance (pb:ténins). arch. Also 4 
purteyn-, 4-6 purten-, purtynaunce, -ans, 5 
pourtynaus, 5-7 purtin-, portin-, porten- 
aunce, -ance, -anse, 7 purt’nance (purten- 
ants). [ME. a. AF. *purtinaunce, with change of 
prefix, for OF. parten-, pertinence (cf. purtinaunt, 
1278, in PERTINENT a. 1) 3 thus an earlier form of 
PERTINENCE, Corresp. in vocalization to APPURTEN- 
ANCE, of which in later times it may have been 
taken as an aphetic form.] That which pertains 
or appertains, or forms an appendage, to that which 
is the principal thing ; an APPURTENANCE. 

fl. a. Law. That which pertains or is an 
appendage to a possession or estate. Ods. 

¢1330 R, Brunxe Chron. (1810) 251, 1 Jou Baliol 
Scottis King, I bicom pi man for Scotlond ping, With alle 
purtenance bertille, 1432 Rod’s of Parlt, VV. 396/2 The 
Maner of Helston, with the Bourgh of the same, with the 
purtenaunez, 1495 Act i Hen. V1l, c. 62 § 1 The Mauer 
or Lordshippe of Huntingfield with the purteuauneis in the 


, 


1637 


Countic of Kent. 1525 Lp, Beanens Frofss. HM. exeviil. (R.), 
That the duke of Lancastre shulde haue for cuer. all the 
countrey of Acquitayne, with the purtenaunces, 

tb. fg. and gen, = AVPURTENANCE 2. Ods, 

1362 Lancn. 2, Pi. A. 71 To habben and to holden.. 
wb Fe purtinaunce of purgatoric in-to be pyne of helle. 
€1380 Wyctir Se4 Itks, V1. 128 Po soule with his puite- 
naunses is better peu po body. ¢ 1449 Pucocn Mepr. it. xiii. 
226 ‘The tahernacle, the temple, alle the vessellis and purte- 
nauncis ther to weren clepid holi. 

2. The ‘inwards’ of an animal; = Pruck 54.16. 

e14go Promp, Part. 410/1 Portenaunce, of a thynge, 
pertinencia, in plurali excidie. 1530 Patsax. 2537/1 Porte- 
naunce of a beest, /ressevre. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. 111, 6.3 
The heades, neckes, inwardes, purtynannces, legyes, nor 
fecte, shall be counted no parte of the carcases. 1539 Tisce 
(Great) Z-vod. xii. 8 Se that ye cate..therof..rost wt fire: 
the head, fete, & purtenance therof. [So r6r1; 1585 (RV) 
the inwards] rg92 Lyty 3/idasi. ii, T will only handle the 
head and_purtenance. 1662 J. Witson Cdcats v. i, To 
dream .. Of a Calves head, and Purtenants [betokens] a 
Foreman, and his Fellows! 1760 Stexne 7'r. Shandy UL. 
xi, May he be damn‘d in. .his heart and purtenance, down 
tothe very stomach ! 1868 Brawninc Aine 4 BA v.71 How 
she can dress and dish up—lordly dish Vit for a duke, lamb's 
head and purtenanee. | 

Purtract, -trai(e)t, -trayt, -e, obs. ff. Por- 
TRair, Purtraiec, -tray, -treie, -trey, -e, 
obs, ff. Porrrayz., Purtraiture, -trato .w)re, 
-tra(y)ture, -tre(a)ture, etc., obs. ff. Por- 
TRAITURE. Purtred, -tured, pa. pples, of Por- 
TURE @, Ods, Purtye, obs, Sc, f. Poverty. 

Purulage (piiivri#lédz). rare. [From next, 
with change of suffix: see -AcE.] Applied to the 
contents of a liver abscess, in which there are other 
elements than purulent matter. 

1898 P. Manson 7rof, Diseases xxiii. 363 Liver purnlage 
has always a peculiar mawkish odour. 

Purulence (piiieri#léns’.  [ad. post-cl. 1. 
purulentia, {. pitrulent-us PURULENT : see -ENCE. 
Soin Fr] a. The fact of being purulent; the 
formation of pus; suppuration, festering. b. 
Purulent matter, pus. 

1597 «A. M. tr. Gutddemean's Fr. Chirurg. 4/1 Vhe puru- 
lence, or matter, is not engendred the first daye. 1599 — tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bh, Physicke 346/2 1f the wounde will yeclde 
na purulence. 175§ Jounson Dict., Purnilence, Purndency, 
generation of pus or matter. ‘ 

Purulency (pitirri#lénsi). [f as prec.: sce 
-ENncy.] ‘The quality or stale of being purulent. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 175 JF with these ulcers there 
be purulency and rottenness, 1661 Loven. /fist. Ani, & 
Alin, 115 The gall dropped into the eare with Womans milk, 
helps the purulencie thereof. 1732 Arsutunot Audes eof 
Dietiv. in Adtments, crc. (R.), Consumptions are induced 
hy purulency in any of the other viscera. 1897 s1d/buce's 
Syst. Aled. LY. 773 The ucarest approach to purulency. 

Purulent (pitivtivlént), a [ad. L. pasuelent- 
us, {. pis, pitr- Pus: sce -LENT, So in Fr.] 

1. Consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling pus, 
or corrept matter; also ge. corrupt, puliid (rare). 

1go7 A, M. tr. Guiddemean's Fr. Chirurg, 3/2 The puru- 
lent matter was suncke to the grownde off the wounde. 
1684 ‘T. Burnet 7h, Earth i. 88 Streams and rivulets of 
sulphurcous liquors,and purulent melted matter. 1713 Swit 
Salamander 53 Wks. 1755 111. a1. 77 Tt spews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white. 1815 Kiapy & Sp. Zutommol. 
xii, (1818) 1, 387 Some of the CEstri regale themselves on a 
purulent secretion with which they are surrounded. 1880 

V. MacCormac a ntisept. Surg. 226 During tbe whole time 
by purulent discharge. 

» fig 

1611 Sreep /ffst. Gt. &rif. 1x, xvi.77 Lord Faucoubridge 
is sent to sound their affections, and to draw the purulent 
matter to an head. 1727 Pore, etc. Ar? of Sinking A 
discharge of the peccant humour in exceeding purulent 
metre. 1836 Fraser's Mag. X1V. 506 Deal forth assertions 
purulent of slander, : 

2. Full of, forming, or discharging pus; sup- 


purating, festering. 

1615 CaooKe Body ee 87 If any small braunch of 
these vesselles be broken the tes hecome purulent and 
yeeld matter vp in coughing. 1688 Sourit Ser. Matt. xxii. 
12 (1729) II. viii. 297 13 J and seareh a purulent old 


soretothe bottom. 1813 J. THomson Lect. fnflam. 443 The 
treatment of simple, purulent, or healtby ulcers. | 
b. Characterized by or accompanied with the 


formalion of pus. 

1834 J. Foxses Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 185 Purulent 
infiltration. 1879 HaRtan Lyesigh? v.56 Purulent ophthal- 
mia is one of the most dangerous diseases to which the eye 
is subject. - 

Hence Pu'rulently adv., in a pnrulent manner; 


Pu'rulentness, Farglency: 

1727 Baizev vol. Il, Purudeniness, fulness of Matter or 
Corruption. a@ 1834 Courioce Notes & Lect. (849) 1. 137 
He shall be allowed to abuse as much and as purulently as 
he likes. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. V1). 425 Surrounding 
the purulently infiltrated part. _ 

Purulo- (piiieriéle), combining form from 
assumed stem of L. piriul-entus PURULENT. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 285 The.. purulent 
or purulo-fibrinous exudation, 1897 Adébudt’s Syst. Med. 
II. 421 We recognise two forms of dysentery—the purulo- 
gangrenous and tbe fibrinous ur pseudo-diphtheritic. 

Puruloid (piieriéloid), 2. Path. [irreg. f. as 
prec. +-o1p.] Resembling or having the appearance 


of purulent matter; pyoid. 

1866 A. Fur Princ. Jed. (1880) 201 Presenting a puru- 
Jent or puruloid appearance. 1880 Baaweie dlaucurisne 99 
*Cribriform cavities ' containing..puruloid matter, 


{ 


PURVEY. 


tPurvey ‘piivel), sd. Also 6 pervaie. [f.nexl.] 
1. The provision of a statute; = Purvrew 1. 
1§83 ict 1 Wary Sess. 1. c. 7 § 1 Proclamations should 
nave been made, according to the Purvey of the same 
Estatute. 1565 lee 6 Eliz. c. 8 § 2 Promoters.-have. .taken 
away by Virtue and Purvey of the said Estatute from divers 
poor Men..their Horse. 

2. An arrangement, provision. rave). 

1535 More flow Sergeannt welde lerne, etc. 7o in Hal, 
E.2, Po VU, 122 He made a good peruaie Fur every whit 
by his uwne wit, And tooke another waic. 

83. The act of providing or supplying; 
which is provided ur supplied ; £2. provisions. 

1615 Cnarman Ocyss, xy. 216 Those that uscd to furnish 
that puryey. 2678 Reteer Z/ed, niont.g7t And when y' 
are furnish'd with all Purveys, I shall be ready, at your 
service. 

4, A sum provided to mect current expenses : for 
specific use see quot. 1998. oral. 

1742 Addingham (Cumberld.) Par. Bh, Collected by the 
Chureh Wardens..two Purveys thro the whole Parish 2! 7* 
of, 1994 W. Hurcuinson //ist. Curederdd, 1, 224 The rite 
aosessed by purvey, abowt 30k a year, 1838 cldingheaue 
(Cumberld.) “a. 24, § purvays Colected. 1839 Zid, 
8 purvas Colected. 1908 C. C. Hopsson Private Let 
5 Nov, In this county [Camberland], and it may be in 
others, the county rate used to be levied by 'purveys A 
Porvey was a suin of £ 100 and according as £ 100, £200 or 
4300 Was requited the Qr. Sessions ordered one, Lo, or 
three purveys to be levied. A certain sum was fixed against 
¢ach Parish as its contribution to the purvey... This systent 
was found in time to operate unfairly, and in 1820 a special 
Act of Parliament was obtained abolishing Purveys. 

Purvey (pisver), v. Forms; a. 3-4 por- 
vaifen, -vay(e; 3-5 -vei’en, -vey(e; pur- 
veien, -vey.en, 3-6 -vaifen, 4-6 -vaye, 4-7 
-veife, -veye, -vay, (4-3 Sc. -way, -wey), 5- 
purvey, (6-7 -veigh, -veyghe; 4-6 pourveie, 
-vey(c; 6 poorvey). (/'.¢. and Ase. purveyed: 
in 5 Sc. purvat, -vait, -voit, -ved, -vyde, -vyid.) 
B. 4 provei, (fa. Ape. proveyd, -vyde), 6 Sz. 
provay, fa. Api. -uuait,-wyd. y. 4 5 pervei.e, 
-vey(e. (In all forins before 1620, z was com- 
monly written forv.) [MI a. AF. for-, proveier, 
purveetr = OF, porweetr, -veotr, -vetotr (je porvete, 
forvoie), mod.¥. fourvoir, = Pr. provesir, Cat. 
provehir, Sp. prover, WN, prowidere:—1.. providére 
to Provipk, f. Aro- for+vivére to sce. The forms 
in pro-, fer-, Were assimilated to the L. prepositions. 
In ME. often stressed Are-rey'.] 

I. tl. érans. To foresee ; Provipe v, 1. Obs, 

@1340 Haurore fsadter, Song Moses 42 God gif thai.. 
purnayd thaire laste, that thai inyght dye sikyrly. ¢ 1374 
Cnaccer Boeth. v. pra iii. 220 (Camb, MS.) It by-houeth 
nedes pat thinges bat ben to comyn ben yporueyid. ¢ 1374 
— Troylns WwW. 1038 (1066) Pat god parts thynge pat is 
to come. 14.. Joc in Wr.-Wilcker 605/36 Promiden, tu 
purveye, or to see Lyfore, P 

+b. To sce before or in front of one; to have in 
view. Obs. rare". . 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter xv. 8, F pornayd god ay in ny 
sight... puraaid him ay in my ayght. 

II. +2. To see to, attend to (something) in 
advance; to order, arrange beforehand; to fore- 
ordain; to bring (something) abou! by previous 
planning; = Provipr z, 3. Oés. 

[zzg2 Britton &. v. § 2 Qe il eynt tens de purveer Jour 
respounse.} @31300 Cursor Vf. 8311 (Cott.} pis wark..pou sil 
it puruai [otter texts, deuise, urdaine] in pi thoght, Thoru 
salamon it sal be wroght. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Sands xxvi. 
(Nycholas} 977 He gert purway..A mangery with glad 
chere, 1485 Caxton /’arts & V7, 40, I shal ponrucye somme 
Jewels and money for aur necessyte. 1513 Doucias sEneis 
x. di. 54 ‘To mak reddy for weyr, Purvay thar schippis, pro- 
yyde armour and geyr. 12x /rish elct 13 fem VET/ in 
Bolton Stat. Zred. (1621) 73 According unto the statutes in 
that behalfe purveyed. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, V1 131b, 
What vitale was purueyed for this greate enterprise. 

th. adsol. or intr. Obs. : 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 115 After bis God schal 
purveie [L. aieonbie Deus). 1470-85 Matory Arthur i 
xi. 51 To horsbak wente all the hoost, as Arthur had afore 
purucyed, 

+3. tutr. To take measures, arrange, or prepare 
beforehand. Const. 7#f. or that. Cf. PRovipe v. 4. 

23330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 74 Pe Norreis [Northern 

eople] purucicd, todo him a despite. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, 
1, 2 (Harl. MS.) How pat his wif was a strompet, and which 

urveith in pat day that hire husboud shuld be ded. 1523 
Ce Berners Froiss, 1. vi. 5 ‘han the queue secretly dyd 
purucy to goiuto Fraunce. 4 1§33— Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) K vb, The good emperour ponrucyed, that all they of 
his palais shoulde depart. 1604 Dxavton Owd/e 1187 In 
mercy, let thy mightinesse purvay, ‘To ransome from this 
eminent Decay. 1612 — /’e/y-old. iii. 213 So nature hath 
puruai’d, tbat during all her raigue The Bathes their native 
power for cuer shall retaine. we 

+4. intr. To make provision or adequate pre- 
paration for some event or action, or for the supply 
of something needed. Const. for, of (against, to). 


ee Full ly pe prest hase 
c1qoo Desir, Troy 11700 Full prestly res! 

peru perfore. oied ye Gener. (Roxd.) 6788 But the 
maryuer vp yede ‘To purvey of that thei had_nede. 12478 
Bk, Noblesse (Roxh.) 75 That it may be purveied for ee 
dew teens that [ete.]. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xxi. 77 ‘ 

had well thoughte to haue fallen in [this} inconuenyent 
..1 wolde haue purucied therto. 1503 AaNoLpE Chron, 
(1811) 291 The Ehauuceler. .entendyng to purucy there 
ayenst. 1§73-80 Barer /. P 889 To Purucigh for things 


Uhat 


PURVEY. 


necessaric. 1658 hole Duty Man Pref. 3 “Tis forward to 
purvey for pleasures and delights for us. 

TIL, 6. “ans. To provide, furnish, supply 
(something); = PROVIDE v. 5. a. Const. t/o a 
person, cte., or with dative. Ods. or arch, 

exago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 348/97 Heo porucide hire rijt 
feolonliche A poysun, strong i-nou3, For-to jine pis zongue 
child to slen him. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1739 Pis false 
man..porueiede hom gode ssipes & im to pe se wende. 
13390 -trth, & Merl. 5566 Ther whiles the clerk Merlin 
Hem hadde y-purvaid a riche in. 1382 Wycue Gen, xxii. 8 
God shal purucy to hym, my sone, the sacrifice. c 1485 
#. £. Misc. (Warten Cl.) 42 ‘To purway the a plas In 
heywyn to dweylle. 1519 Four Elements m Hazl. Dodsley 
1.25 Go, purvey os a dinner..Of al! manner of dishes. 1820 
Scotr /vaxhoe xiii, Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee 
a better horse. 

b. (sénply.) Now in reference to articles of 
food, and as the act of a purveyor: cf. sense g and 
PURVEYOR 2. 

13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 7921 (KE. E.T.S.) 448 ‘ Frende Youn‘, 
seyd pe king, ‘Wiltow figt for mi ping? Oper y schal an- 
ober puruay. 1382 Wyetrr 2 Cor. vin. 21 We purucyen 
goode thingis, not oonli bifore God, but also bifore alle nien. 
€1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 75 Wherfore a remedy 
puruey in hast. 1576 FLesuxc Panopl. dpist. 228 Being 
prouident in purueying victuals for her nourishment. 1638 
Sir R. Corton ddéstr. Kec. Tower 15 The late Queene, Anno 
1567, caused by Warrant of privie Seale a great quantity of 
lieere to be purveyed, transported and sold to her owne nse 
beyond the seas. 1784 Cowrnr /7r0c. 619 Such is all the 
mental food purvey'd, 1868 E. Enwarns Ralegé 1. xii. 
234 [he provisions..had been excellently purveyed under 
Kalegh’s contract. 

G. ‘Te furnish or supply (a person, etc.) zi (tof) 
something; = Provipe v. 8. arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 911 Pe kyng him porncide of poer 
inou, 13. . Cursor A/, 25912 (Fairf) Ikan agh..puruay ham 
wip al ping fare. ¢ 1386 Cnaccur Hife's Prod. 591 But for 
pat Ll was purucyed of a make 1 wepte but smal and that 1 
vudertake. ¢aqgoo Maunoev. (Roxb) xiv. 62 Pare he re- 
freschez him and pnruays him of vitailes. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Caméridge (1886) 1. 339 Vnto such tyme as he be 
pourveyd of a place. 15308 Kexnepie /yting wa. Dunbar 
465 Had thai bene prounait (v.». prowydit] sa of schote of 
gyne..but perile thay had past. xg90 Srenser JQ. 0. ili. 
15 Give ao ods to your foes, but doe purvay Your selfe of 
sword before that bloody day. 1687 Drvpen f/ind & 2’. 
ut g4o His House with all convenience was purvey'd. 1843 
James Forest Days viii, Thence be went back to London, 
was purveyed with a spy jete.]. 

+b. Const. for (a purpose, etc.). Ods. rare. 

c1380 Wretr Eng, Wks. 386 Pat be clergy was sufficy- 
ently purveyed for lyfelode, 1470-85 Matory Arthurt. it. 
38 Merlin. .said Syr ye must purney yow for the nourisshyng 
of your child. dd. xxviii. 75 Thenne was he [Ryons] woode 
oute of mesure, and purveyed hym for a grete hoost. 

+7. To fnrnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
necessary, to equip; = PRovipev. 7. Ods. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvii. (LE incentius) 77 Bot god 
pane purvoit bo pat he ferlyt quheyne pat cumyne mycht be. 
€14s0 Loveticu Graaé xliv. 447 We scholen hem fynden 
most beay, And wers I-purveyed in Eche degre Thanne here 
Aftyr that they scholen be. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, Edi. (17 
205b, The erle hoped, and nothyng lesse mistrusted, then 
to be assured and purueyed in that place. : 

+8. ref. (and fass.). ‘Yo prepare or equip onc- 
self; to take measures, get ready (¢o do something, 
Jor some event); = PRovIpE v. 7b. Ods. 

1330 Syr Degarre 481 A morewe the justes was i-sct, 
The King him purueid wel the bet. @1352 Mixor Poems 
Hl. cg We bad his men tham purvay, Withowten lenger 
delay, ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 2264 He purveyd hym anon, 
To wend over the see fome. 1493 Mestivadl (W.de W. 1515) 
2tb, God sent hym [Pharach] a fayre warnynge to purvey 
hym before that sholde come after. 

9. tutr. (or absol. of sense 5b). To furnish or 
procure material necessaries or the like; to act as 
purveyor (see PuRVEYOR 2); ¢sf. to make pro- 
vision for a person, his needs, etc.; = PROVIDE 2. 
9. From 17th c. used chiefly or only of supplying 
victuals, and fig. from this. 

1440 Generydes 5421, I will purvey for you another 
waye. 1480 Caxton Higden vin, ii, (Rolls) VIII. 525 By 
lycence of kyng Edward his fader he pourveyed for his 
ayde and hele: 1514 Vest. Edor. (Surtees) V. 56 ‘I'o th’ 
entent that every of them may provyde and purvey for 
hymselff wtin the said halff year. 1667 Mitton 2? Z. 1x. 
rozt, I [Adam] the praise Yeild thee, so well this day thou 
hast purvey’d. @1711 Ken Hysnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
ILL. r2t This for his lust insatiably purveys, 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm, 838 Dantzic reaped great advantages in 

urveying for the troops during the Seven Years’ war. 1888 
Eager Amer, Fishes 44 Frequented..by ten or twelve Con- 
necticut smacks, whieh purvey for the New York market. 

b. Const. fo. rare. 

e1g00 Asol, Loll. e court of Rome. .ordeynip..tray- 
tare of peat Pes to be tem ord ok eit 
man. 1483 Caxton GC. de fa Tour C vij bh, A good ensample 
how God purueyeth to thei that haue denocion in hym. 
1796 Burke Let. Nodle Ld. 4 Their turpitude purveys to 
their malice. 1878 B. Tayvtor Deusalou mu. iii, Lute and 
lay espoused In adoration that purveys to sense. 


Purvey‘able, ¢. vere. [f. Purver v. +-ABvz.] 
+a. Provident, foresecing, prudent. Ods. b. Pro- 
curable, obtainable. - 

1374 Cnaucer BoetA, 1. met. fi. 53 (Camb. MS.) How 
pat nature.. flitteth the gouernementz of thinges and by 
whyche lawes she purueyable [L. srovida] kepith the grete 
world. xrega Unatn Erasmo, Apoph. u. xi. 286, And so, 
the physician abandoned, he tooke hym to meates pur- 


veiable. 
Purveyal (pisvéral). rare [f. Purvey z. 


1 


t 


1638 


+-AL.] The action of purveying or supplying; 
purveyance, supply. 

31887 Honr Glass June 181 What may be called the pur- 
veyal of lecturers was a task surrounded with difficulties. 

Purveyance (pJivéiins), Forms: 3-4 (5) 
por-, 3-3 pour-, 3- pur-; 3-6 -vea‘n)nee, (4 
-ans), 3-6 -via(u)nee, (-ans), 4-6 -vya(u)nee, 
(-a(u)ns); 4 -voyonce, 4-6 -veya(u)nce, 4-7 
-veia(u)nee, 5-6 -voyance, 5- purveyance, (6 
-veigh-, -veygha(u)nce). Also 5 perveaunce, 
-viance; Sc. perwyans, pourwianee, purweans, 
-wiaus. (Bef. ¢162e commonly with z# for 
v) [ME. a. OF. for-, purvea(u)nce :-L. pré- 
atdéntiat see Provinence. Subsequently con- 
formed to the vb. purveetr, pourvoir, PURVEY, as 
i, purvei-, pourvoyance; in Eng., with shift of 
slress from fPurveance, Purrviance, to purvet'- 
purveyrance.) 

+1. Foresight; foreknowledge of and provision 
for the future; = PRovipENcE 2. Obs. 

1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 9387 Fol hardi he is inow ac al 
wiboute rede, Hastif wipoute porveance. @ 1340 HIAMPOLE 
Psalter xciii. 8 Fulis withouten puruyaunce of pe tober 
warld. 1340 yend. 83 Wyp-oute wyt and wyp-oute por- 
ueyonce. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Socth, v. vic 83 (Camb. MS.) 
lor which it nis nat yclepyd preaydence, but it sholde rather 
ben clepyd puruyaunce [nou pravidentia sed providentia 
potius dicitur| pat byhooldeth from a-fer alle thinges. 1450- 
Bo tr, Secreta Secret. 17 Thou maist with thi purveaunce 
and forsight helpe thi sngetis. 1567 Test. Hen, Stewart 
130 in Scot, Sat, Poems 1. 43 Quhair Venus anis gettis in 
hir gouernance.. Wisdome is extlit and prudent puruoyance, 
1581 Murcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 166 For youth.. 
while it rometh without purneyaunce, makes marueilous a 
dve before it will die. 4 . 

+2. The action of preparing, arranging, or 
ordaining; preparation, pre-arrangement; ordina- 
lion, direction, government, management ; = PRo- 
VIDENCE 13 PRovIsION sd, 2. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 11556 (Cott.) Qua herd cuer ani_ slik 
Parneance sa ful of suike. 1330 Otued 666, & alle winter 
be king of Fraunce, Lette maken his purueianse. 1432-50 
tr. Afigeden (Rolls) IV. 241 He made perviannce for meytes 
and dria and oper thynges. 1465 Paston Lett. 11. 
200, 1 pray..that ye will make such purveyaunce therfor 
that it may be to inyn delyveraunce. ¢ 1485 Déighy Alyse. 
(1882) 1. 577 In-to be sete 1 woll a-pere flor my gestes 
to make porvyawns, asso Freiris of Berwik 434 in 
Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) I. 299 He had witt of ali hir 

urveance to. 1586 J. Hoorer ffist. fred. in Holinshed 

1. 67/2 The citizens of Dublin..made the best purneiance 
they could to defend their citie. 1607 WaLktncTon O/¢. 
Glass xii. (1664) 132 The sweet sleepe of the senses, The 
fountain of sage nities and good Purveyance. 

+3. In full, perveyance of God, divine purvey- 
ance: = PROVIDENCE 3. Ods. 

€1386 Cnaucer Frankl, T. 137 Eterne god that thargh 
thy purueiaunce Ledest the world by certcin gouernaunce, 
1390 Gower Conf. Prol. 1. 23 ‘Fhe hyhe almyhti pourve- 
auce, In whos cterne remembrance Fro ferst was every 
thing present. 1497 Br. Avcox Mous /’erfect. Dij 2 Dis- 
peyred on the purneaunce of almyghty god how they sholde 
be fedde, 1513 Brapsuaw Sz. HW 'erburge 1. 1902 This yle 
of Ely by deuyne purueaunce With muddy waters is com- 
pased aboute. @15gs Pritror Zam, § IV. (Parker Soc.) 
1:6 He was.. born into this world by the divine purveyance. 

+4. That which is ordained; an ordinance or 
statute, or a clause in one: cf. Provision sé. 8. 
In quot. 1632 = Purvirw 1. Obs. 

(126x Patent 46 Hen. f/f m. 19 in Rymer's Fadera (1816) 1, 
411 Diuers ordeinemens, purveaunces, e establisemens fez a 
Oxinford.] 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 11007 So pat atte laste 
hii bro3te him per to ‘To makie a porueance amendement to 
do. Imad it was at Oxenford put lond uor toseyte, fbi. 
11047 Pe quene was ck bijunde se & pe kinges breperen al 
Sy 4 euere bo3zte hou hii mizte be purueance vndo. @ 1300 
Cursor Mf, 11551 He made a purveance in hi, pat mani 
saccles suld it bij. 1433 Rolls of Parit. TY. 49/t Yhe 
yeerly moste rennein much gretter Dette, oo lesse than other 

urveance wer made. 3513 de¢s /fen. VIF, c. 4 § 2 Every 

iece so calendred against the Ordinances and Purveyances 
aforesaid, 1632 Womens Rights 391 The count had recited 
the whole purueyance of the act. 

5. The providing or furnishing (of some neces- 


sary), es. the purveying or Provision of victuals. 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VIII. 123 Me made grete 
purveaunce of vitailles for hym. ¢1450 S¢. Cuthbert Sut- 
tees) 1737 Of vitayles pai made na purucance. 1540 Mory- 
sine Vives’ Introd, Wysd, Byjb, They are greatte and 
longe purviaunce for a lyttell and short lyfe. @ 1548 Haut 
Chron., Hex. V 75, He made gteate purveighance of all 
thynges necessary for the coronacion of his Quene, 1600 
Hottano Livy xxn. 439 For purueyance of forage and 
fewell. 1788 Priustiev Lect. Hist. w. xxxi, 233 ‘The way 
of collecting the rents, both in money and purveyances of 
victuals, &c, 1864 Buaton Seo¢ 447, 1. iii, 119 All along 
the coast..there was busy baking of biscuits and purvey- 
ance of provender. ae . 

6. spec. The requisition and collection of pro- 
visions, ete., asa right or prerogative; esf. the right 
formerly appertaining to the crown of buying 
whatever was needed for the royal household at a 
price fixed by the Purvryor, and of exacting the 
use of horses and vehicles for the king’s journeys. 

1439 Rolls of Parlt, V. 32/2 Thabuse of the said pur- 
veaunce. 1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb,.) 40 He rewardid fifty 
thousande sak wolle for perveaunce. 1483 Caxton Cato 
dvb, Therfore she counceylled unto the kynge..that he 
sholde make pourueaunce and store of it. 1601 F. Tate 
fouseh. Ord. Edw, &f, § $7 (1876) 29 A vallet of mestier 


| 


PURVEYOR. 


parcioat of ale, who shal inake the purveiance of ale, 1612 
avies Why freland, etc. (1787) 189 He established the 
composition of the Pale, in lieu of purveyance and sess of 
soldiers, 1668 E. CHampertayne res, St. Eng. (1669) 113 
The King by his Prerogative hath had at all times the Right 
of Purveyance or Pre-emption of all sorts of Victuals neer the 
Court. 1765 Brackstons Com, 1. viii. 288 By degrees the 
powers of purveyance have declined, in foreign countries as 
well as our own, uae Apam Saisy WW, Noun ii, 1. 477 
Great Britain is..the only monarchy in Europe where 
the oppression of purveyance has been entirely abolished, 
3875 STupas Const, Hist. 11. xvii. (1877) 538 The prerogative 
of purveyance included, besides the right of preemption of 
victuals, the compulsory use of horses and carts and even 
the enforcement of personal labour, 

+7. That which is purveyed; a supply, stock, 
provision (of victuals, arms, or other necessaries). 
Cf. Provence 1b. Oés. 

a1jo0o Cursor Af. 11677 Vr water purueance es gan. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Frank, 7. 176 A gardyn..In which that 
they hadde maad hir ordinance Of vitaille and of oother 
puruciance. ¢1470 Henny Wallace vit. 1004 Breid, ayll and 
wyn, with othir purweans, 1523 Lo. Berners /’rojss. 1. 
vi. 5 Ina nother ship they had put all theyr purueyaunce, 
1599 Nasne Leute Stugé 6 How Yarmouth .. should 
. supply her inhabitants with plentifull purueyance of sus- 
tenance, 

+b. An armed force fitted ont; armament; 
array. Ods. rare. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 125 The 3ere next on 
hand 3ede pe Kyng of France To pe holy land, with his 
puruciaince, ¢1goo Laud Trey Bk. 5734 He scholde with- 
oute distaunce Come with alle his puruyaunce, That were 
lefft with-Inne the walles, 

Ilence Purvey‘ancer sonce-wwd., purveyor. 

1800 CoLeripce Piccofom, uu, xiv, Did the Duke make any 
of these provisos..when he gave you the office of army 
parveyancer? 

+ Purvey‘ant, 2. 06s. rare. 
-AnT.]  Foreseeing, provident. 

tqaztr. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 138 Akynge..sholdebe 
Purveyaunt and Pensyfe of thynges that may come aftyr- 
warde. /dfd. 234 Who-so hath the voice meene betwen 
grete and smale, he is wise, Purueyaunt, veritable, 

Purveyed (-vé!"d), pf/.a. [f. Purveyv. + -EDI.] 

I. pf/. adj. + & Pre-arranged, forcordained. +b. 
Equipped, prepared. o. I’urnished, provided. 

1390 Gower Conf. I1]. 141 Practique..techeth hou and in 
what wise Thurgh hih pourveied ordinance A king schal 
sette in governance His Realme. 1435 Koéls of Part. 1V. 
49t/1 Wherfore, like it to your purveyed discretions, to 
prayfete.], 1470-85 Matory Arthurs. ix. 86 But syr are ye 
purueyed, said Merlyn, for to morne the hooste of Nero. .wille 
sette on yow. 3523 Lo. Berners #vodss. 1, xxxii. 146 We 
be nat as nowe purneyed to gyue you a full answere. 

t2. fa. pple. Purveyed thal, provided that: sec 
Provipen Il. Oés. 

1398 in Rymer Fadera (1709) VII. 61/1 Purvait that 
Heritages on bathe the Syds stand in the fourme and vertue 
as is compris'd within the Trewes. 1447 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 135/1 Purveied also, that noo man havyng any Graunte 
of,.the King..of any Castels.. bee stopped or prejudiced. 

Purveyer, Purveyeress: sce Punrvryor. 

Purvey‘ing, v//. sé. [f. Purvey v. + -1ne1.] 
The action of the verb PuRvEY. 

+1. Foreseeing, foresight ; providence, prudence. 

€1374 Craucer Froylus 1. 958 (986) If ther myght ben a 
variaunce To wrythen out fro goddes purucynge. 1382 
Wyeur Prov. x.23 Wisdam forsothe is to a man purucing 
[1388 Wisdom is prudence to a man]. 

+2. Preparation, arrangement, management; = 
PURVEYANCE 2. Obs. 

€1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.)8170 Than he lete make purveing 
.eInto Ynde to take werre on hond. 1644 Mitton Arcos, 
alt That which others have tak'n so strictly, and so unalter- 
ably into their own purveying. i : 

3. The providing or procuring of supplies; 
foraging; = PURVEYANCE 5, 6. 

1§§2 I[tLort, Purneyghinge of corne or grayne,/rumenta- 
tio, 1623 Cockeram, Lignation, a hewing or purueying of 
wood. 1804 GILLESpre In Dunean Nelson (1806) 220 The 
attention paid..to the victualling and purveying for the 
fleet. 1852 Miss Yoxce Cameos (1877) L. xxviil. 235 His 
own household had neither wages, clothes, nor food, except 
what they obtained by purveying, in their case only a 
licence to rob, Z 

Purvey‘ing, ff/. a. [f as prec. + -1nc 4. 
That purveys ; hat manages the provisioning. 

1789 B. Rusu Aved. Eng. 3 The union of the purveying 
and directing departments of hospitals in the same persons. 

Purveyor (péivél'o1). Forms: see below. 
[a. AF. purveiir, -our,=OF. por-, pir-, pour-, pro- 
veor, -veour, -u(eeur, -voicor (13th c. in Godet.), 
in mod.F. posrveyenr, agent-n. from OF. forveetr, 
mod.F. fourvoir: sce Purvey v, and -or. ‘The 
forms in Jro- were assimilated to L. providére. 
Orig. stressed prerveow'r, whence pu'rvcour, pire 
vior; later conformed to purvey as purveyor.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a.l 4 purveir, -vaour, 4-5 pur-, pourveou'r. 

1300 Cursor Al. 4607 (Cott.) Do gett be a god purueur 
(/. purvaour, G. purueour), /é¢d. (see B. 1). 1399 Pourveour 
{see B. 3]. 1448 Purucour [see B. 1). 

a2 4 porveyou'r, purveyowr, -va(y)our, 4-7 
-veyour, -€, 5-7 -veiour, -e, -veior, (7 pour- 
veyour, -veyor), 6- purvey‘or. 

1340 Ayenb. 100 He ys uader, he is diztere and gouernour 
and porueyour to his mayne. ¢1375 Cursor Al. 4337 ¢Fairf.) 
rece pat noble puruayour. a3430 /éfd. 11003 (Land) 

ight was that the purveyoure Shuld come by-fore the 


(f. Purvey v.+ 


PURVEYOR. 


Sauyoure. 1542 Upatt Erasat. ce pee 287 Pompceius 
heeyng declared in woordes & in title the purveiour of corne. 
1572 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. (1908) 164 As the purveior 
compounded. 1585 Apr. Sanovs Sern, on Matt. xxi. 12 
§ 13 God is no purueyor for theeues and robbers, 1653 
Hotcrort Procopixus 1.64 The Pourveyor of the expence of 
the army. 1688 Piiturs, Poxrveyour,..an Officer of the 
King, or other great personage, i 

a3 4-8 puwrvyour, 5 -viowre, 5-6 -viour, 6 
vior, Se. -vyar. 

1399 Lanct. Rich, Redeles tv. 13 To paie be pore peple 
pat his puruyonrs toke, withoute preiere at a parlement. 
€ 1440 Promp. Parv.417/2 Purviowre, provisor, procurator, 
a1s48 Haut Chron, Hen, VI 161 Like a spedy purvior, 
whiche slacketh not tyme. 1569 Nottingham Rec. WV. 132 
Gevyn,.to the Quen of Scottes purvyar ij s. 

B. 4 purvayer, 5~7 -veier, -veyer, 7 pur-, 
pourvoyer. 

€1375 Cursor M. 13208 (Fairf.) noe is he calde cristis 
purnayer. ¢1449 Purucier [see B.2]. 1579-80 Nortit 
Plutarch, Marius (1893) 111.217 Purveyer for all necessarie 
provision. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa n, 81 Dee haue 
certaine Caters and purueiers among them. 1666 J. Davies 
Hist, Caribdy Isles 186 The Carrihbians were as it were the 
Pourvoyers of the French, 1683 Afol. Prot. France iv, 27 
His Purvoyer could find no room for him in the Castle. 

y. 4-5 provyour, -wyour, -weour, -wour, 
-nour, -wor, -wer. 

1377 Lanct. 7’, Pd. B. xix. 255 My prowor & my plowman 
Piers shal hen on erthe [v.7*. proweour, pourveour, prowyour ; 
1393 C. xx. 260 prowour, prouuur) 1387 Provyour [see 
B. 1). c1449 Pecock Refr. w. viii. 468 Crist..oure beest 
prower ordeyned al that was best for us to haue. 

B. Signification. 

+1. One who makes preparation or prearrange- 
ment; a manager, director, steward. Os. 

1300 Cursor M. 4337 (Cott.) Joseph, bat was god purueur 
(v.77. suayour, -ueour)] A dai he went in to pe bour. 1387 
Trevisa fZigden (Rolls) VIII. 147 As it were to be comoun 
provyour of alle [L. cowruni cunctorunt prowisori|, 1448 
Hen. VJ in Willits & Clark Cazméridge (1886) 1. 378 For .ij. 
purucours either of theym at .vj.d. by day. : 

2, One who procures or supplies anything neces- 
sary, or something specified, /o or for others. 

In ¢omnnercial use; One who makes it his business to 

rovide or supply victuals, etc., esp. one who provides 
uncheons, dinners, etc., on a large scale or for a large 
number ; also in such denominations as ‘ Purveyor to their 
Majesties’, or ‘to the Royal Household’, ‘ Universal Pur. 
veyor’, etc, 

1340 {sce A.a7}, 1449 Pecock Xefr. 468 The wijsist pur- 
ucier and tendiristlouer, 1570-6 LamBarpE Peramd. Kent 
(1826) 46x This man served the parson as Purveyour of his 
poultric. 1635 uARees Emél. vi vi. 14,2718) 269, 1 love the 
seas she is my fellow-creature, My careful purveyor : she pro- 
vides me store. 1725 Du For Voy, round World (1840) 312 
The Spaniard..was their guide himself, and their purveyor 
also. 3815 W. H. Irewann Scriddleomania 127 b, Mr. Alling. 
ham has not proved himself an indolent purveyor for the 
dramatic corps. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed.2) 111.240 A shoe- 
maker, or perhaps some other purveyor to our bodily wants. 
1891 Daily News 15 July 3/3 Mr. Morton moved to reduce 
the vote by so/. allowance to the purveyor of luncheons, 

b. An official charged with the supply of 
requisites or of some necessary to a garrison, army, 
city, or the like ; fin quots. 1787-91 an officer who 
provided timber for the navy (0és.). 

1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 68, I fynde by hys hokes of hys 
purveours how yn every castelle, forteresse, and cyte or 
towne he walde hafe grete providence of vitaille, 160r HoL- 
tanp Pliny 1,175 To heare of the Treasurer and purveiour 
generall of the armie in Armenia, 1987 G. Winte Seddornci, 
The oaks of Temple and Blackmoor stand high in the 
estimation of purveyors, and have furnished much naval 
timher. 1991 Gites Forest Scenery 1. 22 Besides these 
ancient officers of the forest, there is one of later institution. 
--He is called the surveyor, and is appointed by the com- 
missioner of the dock at Portsmouth. His business is to 
assign timber for the use of the navy. 1809 WELLINGTON 
Let. 33 Dec. in Gurwood Desf. V. 365 The usual allow- 
ances, which the Purveyor General of the British Army 
will Ray 1868 E. Eowarns Ka/egh 1. xii. 232 Both Essex 
and Ralegh acted as purveyors of the fleet. 1883 Fortn. 
Rev. July 122 The Purveyor-in-Chief was to furnish every- 
thing required for the hospital service. . 

3. A domestic officer who made purveyance of 
necessaries, lodging, transport, and the like for the 
sovereign (King’s or guecn's purveyor), or for some 
other great personage. Also ¢rans/. one who exacts 
supplies or contributions, Now //is¢. 

[1360 Act 36 Edw, [//, c. 2 Que le heignous noun de pur- 
veour soit chaunge & nome achatonr.] 1390 Gower Con/. 
II. 194 He is overal A pourveour and an aspie. 1399 [see 
A.a.*), 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 581/17 £.zactor, a Pur- 
uyour. ¢ 1440 Facoé's Well 189 Asa purveyour goth be-forn to 
takyn an jn for his mayster. a as92 Gacene Jas. fan. ii, 
1 must needes haue your maisters horses...l am the Kings 
Purueyer, and I tell thee I will have them. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Purveyor, an Officer of the King or other great 
Personage, that provides Corn and other Victual for the 
house of him whose Officer he is, 1821 Scotr Keniiw. xxv, 
The Queen's purveyors had been abroad, sweeping the 
farms and villages of those articles usually exacted during a 
royal Progress. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist, 11. xvi. 415 ‘The 
hated name of purveyor was [1360] to be exchanged for that 
of buyer. 

Hence Purvey‘oress, a female purveyor. 

1611 CoTcr., Pourvoyeuse, a Prouideresse, or Purueyeresse. 

Purview (piviz). Forms: 5 purveu, -vewe, 
5-7 -vieu, 6-vew, 7- purview. [a. AF. for-, 
purven, purview provided = OF. porver (=Olt. 
proveduto), in mod.F. pourvie, pa. pple. of porveeir: 


see PURVEY), Theword was used in the AF. statutes. 


1639 


(a) in the phrase purver est ‘it is provided’, to 
introduce that which is provided or enacted by 
the statute, and (4) in the phrase pre gue ‘ pro- 
vided that’, to introduce a special proviso, condi- 
tion, or saving clause; hence as sb., the clause so 
introduced, the provision or proviso, 

(@) 1275 Act 3 Edw. /,c. 1 Purveu est que nul y vengne 
manger, herbiger, ne gisir en meson de religion, al cust de 
la meson. Jéid., Et est porveu que les poinz avaundiz lient 
ausi bien nos Conscillers, come autre gent. 

(0) 1377 Aci 1 Rich, ff, c. 15 Purveue toutfoitz que les 
dites gentz de seint eglise ne se tiegnent deinz les eglises ou 
sanctuaries par fraude ou collusion, 1423 Act 2 /fen, Vi, 
c.1r Purveux toutfoitz que laverrement soit receu par nostre 
St le Roy que le Capitain est en plein vie.] 

1. The body of a statute, following next after the 
preamble, and beginning with the words ‘Be it 
enacted’; the enacting clauses; that which is pro- 
vided or enacted by a statute; henee, the provision, 
scope, or intention of an act or bill. 

1461 Rolls of Parit. V. 468/1 Noo purvewe, provision, ne 
other thyng in this present Parlement made,..in any wise 
be hurtyng..vnto the Abbes and Convent aforeseid. 1533-4 
let 25 ffen. Vil? co. 17 § 11 Provyded also that yf any 
person or persones hereafter..doo contrary to the purvew 
and remedy of this Acte. 1677 IlainComw. Law mt, (1716) 54 
Many Times the Parview ofan Act is larger than the Pre- 
amble or the Petition: and so'tis here: For the Body of 
the Act prohibits all Appeals. 1706 Putwirs (ed, 6) s.v., 
Thus a Statute is said to stand upon a Preamble and upon 
a Purview. 1850 Granstone Gran. V. xiv. 200 We will 
assume then that the Statute intended .,to include in its pur- 
view all the circumstances of the consecration of Parker. 

tb. A provisional clause; a proviso. Oés. 

1442 Petit. for Lal, Scrop in Rolls af Parlt, Vu 4x, 42 
Ensuyngly uppon which endosement was added a chiuse of 
Purveu, in this fourme that foloweth, Purven tontz foitz, 

esi trove soit apresent[ete.). 14355 Aolls of Parlt. V. 309/1 

soo alwey that Richard erle of Salisbury ..be not in eny wise 
by force or colonr of this purvicu or exception hurt. 1755 
Bea cy Purview, provisa, providing clause, [With quot. 

rom Hale, @ 1677 above.) ; 

2. By extension, The scope or limits of any 
docnment, statement, scheme, subject, book, or the 
like; the purpose or intent; also, the range, 
sphere, or field of a person's labonr or occupation. 

1788 Mavtson Federatist (Webster 1828), In determining 
the extent of information required in the exercise of a parti. 
cular authority, recourse must be had to the objects within 
the purview of that authority. 1811 Ksox Corr. ww, Febd 
(1834) 11. 39 Christianity..takes mankind as it is, and, in its 
purview, leaves out nothing. 1881 J.G. Fire Lect. Teach, 
(ed. 3) 38 If we seck two classify the objects of instruction, so 
far as they lie within the purview of a school-teacher, 1884 

. SHarman Hist. Swearing i. 12 Questions that have 
influenced the mind of the writer in considering the purview 
of his book. Bip 

3. Influenced by View: Range of vision, physical 
or mental; outlook ; range of experience or thonght ; 
contemplation, consideration. 

1837 Rictarpson Dict., Purview, the view forward: the 
forecast, the contemplation. 1859 Hewes /riends tn C. 
Ser. ut. I. viii. 247 ‘here is a delusion, too, in this width of 
purview. You see the extent of horizon, but do net make 
outthe roads. 1875 Emerson Lett. § See. A ints, duspiration 
ix. 222 A glimpse, a point of view that by its brightness 
excludes the purview, is granted, but na panorama. 1881 
Daily Ted, 31 Jan., How was it that none of these facts 
seem to have come within the purview of her Majesty's 
Office of Works? 1904S. J. Wevman Addess of Viaye xxii, 
In a twinkling she was hidden by the turn [of the road] 
from the purview of the castle. ; 

+ Purvision, obs, variant of Provision, influ- 


enced by PURVEY. 


1583 Foxe A. & Af. 2080 Letters..from the Pallatine of | 


Vilna and the Kyng of Poole offering them large curtesic. 
This puruison [éater edd. puruision] vnlooked for, greatly 
reviued theyr heauye spirites. _ eee 

| Purwanah, parwanah (pyiwin’). Last 
ind. Also 7 pher-, 8-9 per-; 7-8 -wanna, 8-9 
-wannah, 9-wanah,-wunah. [a. Urdii and Pers, 
sily py, parwanah, a royal patent or diploma, 
warrant, commission.] A letter of anthority; an 


order, licence, pass. : 

1682 Sir W. Heoces Diary 10 Oct. ee 34 If we did not 

rocure a Pherwanna from the Duan of Decca to excuse us 
trom it. 1693 in J. T. Warren Aladras in Old T. (1861) 
1. 282 (Y.), Egmore and Pursewaukum were lately granted 
us by the Nabob’s purwannas. 1764 Ann, Keg. 191 The 
Inte perwannahs. .granting..exemption of all duties..shall 
be reversed, 1800 Alise. Tracis in Astat, Ann. Reg. 250/2 
My servant returned .. with the Rajah's acknowledgment 
of my letter, and a purwannah or pass through his dominions, 
written inthe ancient Hinducharacter, 1849 E. B.Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 218 note, One of these officers..signed a par- 
wanah for a merchant to transport goods through Sindh to 
Cahul free of toll, 

Purwinkle, -wynkle, obs, ff. PERIWINKLE 2, 

Pury, a. Ods.; see PuTry, rotten, putrid. 

Pus (pvs). Path, Also 8 puss. [a. L. pis, stem 
pir, viscons matter of a sore: cf. PurvLent.] A 
yellowish-white, opaque, somewhat viscid matter, 
produced by supparatlon; it consists of a colonr- 
less fluid in which white corpuscles are suspended. 

1541 R. Copano Galyen’s Terap. 2 F ij b, Hyppocrates .. 
teacheth vs that pus or suppuracyon is made wt some 
putrefaction. 1651 N. Biccs New Disp. 243 The Pus is 
materially produced of bloud. 1725 Bradley's Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Ulcer, A puss or corruption which retards the consoli- 
dating of the parts. 1813 J. THomson Leet. {nflant. 123 


PUSH. 


The termination by suppuration is that process in animal 
bodies, by which the matter of sores or pus is formed. 1866 
A. Fitnt Princ. Wed, (1880) 240 Pus is opaque, less viscid 
than mucns,..and in water sinks to the bottom. 

fig. 1831 A, Foxs.anque Zug, under Seven Admin. (1837) 
Il. 105 A William infuses spirit of Reform, as a George... 
would have infused pus of Boroughinangery. 

b, attrib. and Cand., as pus-cell, -corpuscle, 
“production, -serums; pus-containing, -forming, 
-like, ~producing adjs. 

1845 Bunn Dis, Liver ii, 58 It would seem, that cancer- 
cells, like pus-globules, usually, if not always, become arrested 
in the liver, and do not pass through to became the germs 
of cancerous tumors in other organs. /47¢. 89. 1873 Rourke 
Phys. Chem. 16) The pus-corpuscles are spherical inegular 
bodies about ?,2599 to! sso9 of an inch in diameter. 1873 
TW. Gries Jatvod, Pathol, (ed, 2) 247 The extent cf pus- 
formation will depend upon the seveilty of the inflamma- 
tory process, 1876 Clin, Soc. Trans. 1X, 177 Discharge 
less in quantity and more pus-like. 1879.57. George's Hosp. 
Kep. 1X. 432 Disintegrated pus-cells. 1899 i dbutt's Syst. 
Aled, VAL, 279 The pus cavity eatended within two centi- 
metres of the apex of the frontal gyrus. 

Pusane, pusen, pusea, variants of Pisanr, 
Poxc (vinegar-water,. Puscle, puseull, pusel, 
-ell e, obs, ff. Pustune, PUCELLE. 

+ Pusesoun, erron. obs. form of Person sb. 

1330 Noland 4 1. 297 And of be smac of pat toun, Mani 
take per of pusesoun, And dycp in michel wa. 

Puseyism (pi/‘zijicm). [f. the name of Dr. 
KE. 2B. Pusey, 1800-82, professor of Mebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church at Oxford + -Isu.]o A 
name given by opponents to the theological and 
ecclesiastical principles and doctrines of Dr. Pusey 
and those with whom he was associated in the 
‘Oxford Movement’ for the revival of Catholic 
doctrine and observance in the Chureh of England 
which began about 1833; more formally and 
courteously cailed ‘Tractarianism. Now little used. 

Dr. Pusey’s initials were appended to No. 18 (21 Dec. 
1833, on Fasting) of the 7vacts fer the Ties, and, of the 
ninety, seven were written by him, Ilis academic and eccle- 
siastical position gave great weight to his support of the 
movenient, and specially associated his name with it, 

1838 Sterna in Ass. 4 7. 1. (1848) cvii, Calvert..an 
Oriel nian, a contemporary and friend of Froude’s, but quite 
opposed to Puseyismi. 18go Mrs. Car, Witsox Listener 
in Oxford vi. 171 ‘The acquiescence..in even the external 
peculiarities of Puseyism, 1843 Carivin Past § fr. th 
xv. (1891) ror O Heavens, what shall we say of Puseyism, in 
comparison to ‘T'welfth-Century Catholicism? 1871 R. H. 
Hutton ss. J. 424 Puseyism is very far from Leing at one 
in principle with Romanism. It is only a conservative 
movement tawards ancient doctrinewhile Romanism has 
a principle, a life, an idea of its own. 1893 Lippox, etc. 
Life Pusey 11.139 It was apparently during the year 1840 
that the use of the word‘ Puseyism ’ became widely popular. 

So Pu'seyist = PusryviTteE; also Puseyi‘stic, 
Puseyl'stical ad/s., of or pertaining to the Pusey- 


ites or Puseyism. (All hostile terms.) 

1849 Acéectic Rev. Jan. XXV. 27 Alloyed with..general 
Puseyistical religious leaven, 1850 Mrs. Browninc Left, 
13 Nov., Robert says it is as well to have the eyeteeth 
and the Puseyistical crisis over together. 1864 Wepster, 
Puseytstic. 1870 Sruxcron T'reas. Dav. Ps. xxxi.6 More 
than Romanists and Puseyists deserve. 

Puseyite (pi7-zijait). [fas prec. +-1re.] A 
follower of Pusey; a supporter or promoter of 
the Oxford or Tractarian Movement: see prec. 

1838 Waatecy in Life (1875) 163 Oxford..has at present 
two-thirds of the steady reading men, Rabbinists, i.e. 
Puseyites, 1839 Lo. Biacurorp Le/, ar Jan., 1 heard the 
words ‘Newmanite’* and ' Puseyite’ (a new and sonorous 
compound) from two passers-by. 1850 Disrarti Let. 16 Nov. 
in Corr, tw, Sister (1886) 230 Riding the high Protestant 
horse, and making the poor devils of Puseyites the scape- 
goats. ; 

b. attrib, or as ad). 

a@ 1847 J. B. Waite in Newman A fol. ii. (1904) 30/1 The 
most active andinfluential member of that association called 
the Puseyite party. 1852 Dickens //ouseh, Wes, Xmas 
No. 5 A spruce young Puseyite Curate. 

Hence Puseyi'tical 2. = PUSEYISTICAL. 

1844 E, FirzGeratn “eft. (1889) 1. 139, ] have exercised 
the children’s minds greatly on the doctrine of Puseyitical 
reticence. 1845 Biche Albany (1848) 5 Aman of much 
learning, eccentric habits, and Puseyitical opinions. 
Push (puf), 55.1 Also 6 pussh(e, 6-7 pushe, 
8 Se. pouse. [f. Pusu v.: ef. F. pousse (15th c.).] 
1, An aet of pushing; a continued application 
of force or pressure to move a body away from the 
agent; a shove, thrust. In early quotations, A 
blow, stroke, knock (oés.). 

1882 Stanvuvast /2neis 1. (Arb.) 59 Pyrrhus with fast 
wroght twibbil in handling Downe beats with pealing thee 
doors,..A broad gap yawning with theese great pusshes 1s 
opned. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage u. x. (1614) 136 Here 
might you see the strong walls shaking and falling, with 
the pushes of the yron ramme. 1692 Daypen Cleomenes 1. 1, 
When his spacious hand Had rounded this huge ball of 
Earth and Seas To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss. 1711 Appison Spect, No. 57 P 3 She 
ives him a Push with her Hand in jest, and calls him an 
impudent Dog. @1796 Buans Answ. Ep. fr. Tailor ii, 1 
gi’e their wames a random pouse. 1842 LANE Arab, Nis. 
(Reldg.) 66 Just at the edge of the well, he gave him a push 
and threw him into it. 1885 Manch. Exam, 28 Sept. 5/2 
[It]is on the edge of a precipice, and..it needs but a push 
to send it toppling into the gulf below. 


b. spec. in BilHards, A stroke in which the ball 
is pushed instead of being struck with the ene, or 


PUSH 


in which the cue, the cue ball, and the object ball 
are all in contact at the time the stroke is made; 
also, in Cricket and Golf, a stroke in which the 
ball is pushed instead of being hit; a push-stroke 
1873 ‘Cavenoisu’ & Bennett Brvliards 309 Push strokes 
may be divided into the half-push and the push. 189: 
Daily News 16 Mar. 5/5 He would... prohibit what is called 
the ‘push ‘,and he would enact a rule by which the red ball 
on being put down from the billiard spot during a break 
should be placed on the pyramid spot. 
c. fig. An exertion of influence to promote a 
person’s advancement by one who is ‘at his back’, 
1655 Lo. Norwicn Let 1 June in Wicholas Papers 
(Camden) 11, 318, 1 shall say much more to you..concern- 
ing this pushe (give me leave soe to call it). or whoe is 
there yt now pusheth not for his interest? 1793 Capt. 
Jentinck in Ld. -iuckland’s Corr. (1862) U1. 48 Vour 
Lordship will judge whether in this you can give mea push, 
1889 Century XXXVI 136 {tis money or ‘ push’ which 
secured the place that should have becn awarded to merit. 
2, A thrust of a weapon, or of the horn of a 
beast. Also fig. 


1577 Howsxsnen Chron. 1, 1838/2 At the Tourney .xij. 
strokes, wyth the sword, three pushes with the punchion 
staffe, 1589 Late Voy. Sp. §& Port. 27 Veing charged by 
ours.. they stood. ,eucn to the push of the pike, in which 
charge and at the push, Captaine Robert Piew was slaiue. 
1§90 Spenser #7. QO. 1. li, 35 So great was the puissance of 
his push, ‘Fhat from his sadle quite he did him beare. 1641 
Mitton Auimads. ii, Wks 1851 111, 209 Repaire the 
Achelaian horne of your Dilemma how you can, against the 
next push. 1722 Lead, Gaz. Nu. 4966/2 We Atrack'd the 
Enemy with push of Bayonet. 1849 James Woodman iv, It 
was nothing but push and thrust. 1849 Macaubay ffs. 
Eng. vii. 11. 170 He..will not suffer them to go on a hunt- 
ing party, where there would be risk of a push from a stag’s 
horn. 1907 Atheneum 13 July 47/2 al the fine pushes 
were caught in the wood,’ or hide, of the shields. 


+3. An attack, a vigorous onset. Also fig. Obs. 

1563 Gotpine Crsar it. xix. (1565) 77 They were not able 
to abyde one yee [unten iipetunz) of us, but by and b 
tourned their backs. 1672 Wycurriey Love in Wood 1. i, 
1 will not stay the push, Fheycome! 1677 Eart Orrery 
Art of War 27 ifthe Push be vigorous, and the Resistance 
considerable, 1691 Luttrete Brief Kel. (1857) 11.264 The 
Irish army consisted of near 30,000 mien, and ‘twas beleiv'd 
would try one push. 1781 Cowrrr Hafost, 706 The push 
And feeble onset of a pigmyrush. 1800 ///s¢. Jad. in Asiat. 
«lun, Keg. 24/2 Vhe Major determined ..to make one push 
at them, that their escape, at least, might be prevented. 

4. An cffort, a vigorous attempt; a turn, bout, 
‘go’; chiefly in phrases af one push, at the first 
push, to make a push (al, for, to do something), upon 
the push. Now rare. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Wakten Wks. (Grosart) HI. 40 Many 
men that are able to pay their dehts doo not..pay them 
presently at one push, 1641 Mitton Reform, 1. Wks, 
1851 INL, ro Exact Reformation is not perfited at the first 
push. 3921 Perey Daggenh. Breach 80 A great Number of 
Hands..wanting to make a Push as it was call’d, to rurn 
the ‘Tides out of the Levels. 2937 Dracken farriery Lupe. 
(4757) 11. 168 All their Art cannot make a thick-winded 
Horse run as long Pushes as one with..a better Wind, 
1746 Cuesrerr, Let. 8 Feb,, He [Demosthenes]. .at last made 
his strong push at the passions of his hearers. 1815 JANE 
Avsten /vaua@ ix, The consciousness of having made a 

ush,—of having thrown a die. 1818 Cosserr /’o/, fee. 

XXLIL 21 The Rump made a grand push to make over 
the City of Westminster to the Whigs. 


b. A determined advance; a pushing forward ; 


in phr. 4o wake a push. Const. at or for. 

1803 Netson in Nicolas Dispatches (1845) V. 192, 1 wish 1 
could know to a certainty wheretheyare bound. 1 think.. 
they will make a push at Messina, 1828 Sir W. Nariza 
Penins. War v1. ii. (Reldg.) 1, 282 Making a ‘push’ of 400 
miles. 1849 Macautay fist, Eng. ve 1. 557 Argyle re- 
solved to make a bold push for Glasgow. 18s7 Livina- 
sTONE Tyav. iii. 64 We made a push for the lake, 

ec. slang. (See quot.) 

1893 Slang Dict., Push, a robbery or swindle. 
this push‘, the notice given by one magsman to auother 
that he means to ‘stand in’, 

5. Pressure; esf, in Butlding, the thrust of an 
arch or the like, 

1715 Desacuuieas Fires (pr. 29 The Air that was in the 
Room..had been driven away up the Chimney, by the Push 
of the External Air, 1772 Hutton Bridges 99 Push, of an 
arch, the same as drift, shoot, &c. 1807 — Course Afath. 
41, 269 The area of the triangular bank of earth is increased 
in the same proportion as its horizontal push is decreased. 
1841 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jral. AV. 167/1 Vhe ‘push’ is 
thrown upon the cast-iron abutting piece. 1897 A//butt's 
Syst. Med, WV. 633 There is no forward push of the rib. 

6. jig. The pressure of affairs or circumstances ; 
the condition of being ‘ pushed’; a case or time of 
stress or urgency; a critical juncture, an extremity, 
a ‘pinch’; esp. in phrases af (t/or) @ push, in 
an emergency ; 40 come, put, bring to the push, l.e. 
to an extremity, hence to actual trial; cf. Point 
sb.) 22b. Sometimes fig. from 3. 

1570-83 Foxe A. & Af. 725/3 He..closely kept himselfe 
betweene both, till the pushe came that his helpe might 
serue at a pinch. 1599 Andys Exropz Spec. (1632) 202 
what a miserable push have they driven the World. 1644 
in 11th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. vu. 102 ‘The ex- 
treame push of affaires that the associated Countyes are 
now put to. 1671 Mitton ?, A. 1v. 470 If thou.. wilt pro. 
long All to the push of Fate. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11, 
22 Chillingworth ..was a subtile and quick Dispntant, and 
would severat times put the Kings Professor to a push. 
arjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, At a Push, at a pinch or 
strait. 1764 Jfeun. G. Psalmanazar 187 Till it came to the 
solemn push, 1842 J. Arron Domest. Econ. (1857) 146 When 
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a push comes, he procures additional hands to get the hay 
up, or the oats in, or the potatoes planted. 1883 S. C. Hach 
Retrospect 1. 325 1t was a hard push to make a newspaper 
pay. 

7, Determined effort to get on; persevering 
energy; enterprise, esp, that which is inconsiderate 
of the rights of others, 

1855 Bacenor Lit, Stud. (1879) 1.31 Like what is called 
‘push’ in a practical man, Sydney Smith's style goes 
Straight to its object. 188: in Nodal & Milner Lanes, 
Gloss. (1882), Push, energy, determination, He'll never 
make nowt on it—he's no push in him. 1893 PEEL Spex 
Valley 56 The stolid indifference and want of push and 
enterprise which has characterised agriculturists. 

II. Concrete senses, 

8. A ‘press’ of people; a crowd, throng, Now 
raré Cxt, as in 9. 

1718 C, Hiccin Trwe Dise. 13 He is a..thieves’ watch- 
man, that lies scouting..when and where there is a push, 
alias an accidental crowd of people, 1784 J. Poutrer 
Discov, 30 1 order to be out of the push or throng, 1830 
Moncrirrr //7t, London 11,1 He's as quiet as a dummy- 
hunter [pickpocket] in a push by Honndsditch. 1866 G. 
Merreoitn Vittoria xxix, A great push of men emerged 
from one of the close courts. 

b. A moving school or shoal of fish. d#a/. 

1876 Rosixson flAitey Gloss., Shooal, or Push, a shoal of 
fish pursuing their course, 

9. slang. A ‘crowd’ or band of thicves; a gang 
of convicts at penal labour (Farmer); esp. in 
Australia, A gang of larrikins; bence, Any com- 
pany or party; a ‘crowd’, ‘set’, ‘lot’. 

1884 Davitt /’risou Diary (1885) 1. x. 95 The stocking. 
knitting party [in prison]. became known..as the ‘upper 
ten push’, 1890 J/edhonrne Argus 26 July 4/3 ‘ Doolan’s 
push ‘ were a party of larrikins working, or supposed to be 
working, ina potato paddock near by. 1893 Sydney Mors, 
flier, 26 June 8/7 Day by day the new ‘push’ has become 
more daring. From chaffing drunken men and insulting 
defenceless women, the company has taken to assault, to 
daylight robbery, 1898 E. E Morris Anstral Eng. s.v., 
its use began with the larrikins, and spread, anti! now it 
often means clique, set, party, and even jocularly so far as 
‘the Government House Push’, xgor J. Fiyne World of 
Graft 16,1 like him, an' the push likes him, ‘cause he gives 
usrope. 1902 Blackw. Mag. July 40/1, I was recruiting 
for my ‘push ' down in Durban. I used to go and get the 
fellows off the ships as they came in, 

10. A flush of water. dal, 

1886 Cork §. 1% Lincs. Gloss., Push (pronounced short, 
as Rush), a poo! or puddle, The watter all stood in pushes. 
We'd such a push of watter agen onr door, we had to Jet it 
off. 1894 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/5 The heavy push of water, 
which had loug been looked forward to by anglers. 1895 
fbid, 7 Oct. 9/3 ‘Fhe heavy downpour in the early hours of 
yesterday morning ought to canse a ‘ push’ of land water, 

ll. A contrivance or part which is pushed or 
simply pressed in order to operate a mechanism ; 
a push-button. 

1889 Sci. Asmer.18 May 313/1 The spring push, which was 
secured higher up on the door,. atte tampered with by 
patients so inclined. ¢1890 F, E. Powstt Aiectrie Belis 
43 A pusb might he described as an automatic switch, as it 
is self-stopping when the pressure is removed. 1902 Datly 
Chron, 27 June 2/6 Push-tap valves..do not require a key, 
the driver simply having to press the push en the water 
ruus off. 

12. attrib, and Comd.: see Pusu-, 

Push (puf), sd.2 Ods.exc.dia?. Also 6 poushe, 
powsh(e, pushe, 6-7 pussh(e, [Origin obscure. 

Possibly a use of Pusn 54.1, with the sense ‘something 
that pushes or is pushed ont or up"; But it occurs 30 years 
earlier than any of the known senses of that word, as well 
as with spellings not found there, though occurring in the 
verb; and it is difficult to separate it entirely from M Du. 
and MLG, pst, mod.Du. puist, pimple, blister, K.Fris, 
piske (dim. of *f4s) pustule, pock, blister, and many related 
words, from au app, eae stem pis. or pists to 
inflate, swell up; coinciding also in form with the stem of 
L. pust-ula, pus-uia, blister, pimple, pustule. If the word 
entered Eng, from any source at an early date as puss, or 
pousse, it might share the phonetic history of F. powsser, 
and become push, like Puss 1] 

A pustule, pimple, boil. 

133 Exvot Cast. /felthe ut.vii. (1541) 59 b, Sometyme blacke 
oushes or boyles, with inflamation and moch Ce 1542 

oaLe Erasut, A poph, 71 EgavOjuara, that is, lit ¢ pymples 
or pushes. 1547 Boorpe Brev, Afealih xxxv.18b, Asaphati 
is the greke worde. in Englyshe they be named whelkes 
or pushes the which be rend. 1552 Hutoer, Byle, botch, 
or powsh. /did., Powshe, Atheroma, Epinyctides.. Tuber- 
nes littte powshe. 1998 Svtvester Ys Bartas u. i. i. 
Furtes (1641) 98/2 The pining Phthisik fils them alt with 
pushes Whence a slowe spowt of cor’sie matter gushes. 1665, 
G. Harvey Advice agst, Plague 4 Risings like blisters, or 
small tumors and pushes, some red, others yellow. 1710 T. 
Fourrea Pharm, Extemp, 422 Very useful for Pushes, 
Pipla and Blemishes in the Face, 1822-34 Good's Stud; 
Afed. (ed. 4) 11. 41 In vernacular language, this species [a 
common phlegmon] is denominated a push, 1843 Sir T. 
Watson Princ. & Pract. Physic 11. 796 A very common 
. pustular disease of the skin, usually called boil, in some 
parts of England a push, and by the learned /urwnculus, 


Push (puf), v. Forms: a. 4 ?pusse, fa. ¢. 
puste ; 4-5 posshe(n; 5-6 pusshe, 6 puszshe, 
pushe, powshe, 7- push. 8. 6-9 S¢. pouss, 
7-9 Sc. pouse, 9 dzal. poose (pus), powse (paus). 
See also Poss v. [a. F. pousser, with palatal- 
ization of s (cf. brush, entish, quash, with F. 
brosse, cuisse, casser); in OF. polser, poulser (—L, 
pulsdre, freq. of peliére to drive, push, beat), which 
gradually supplanted dower, in OF. to strike, 


PUSH 


thrust, push (see Burt v1, and cf. sense 3 below), 
as in Eng, us has supplanted Pur v1 in its early 
senses ‘thrust, butt ’.] 

I. Of physical action, 

1. ¢rans. To exert force upon or against (a body) 
so as to move it away; to move by such exertion 
of force; to shove, thrust, drive (the opposite of 
to draw or pull). In early use comprehending the 
force of impact as well as of pressure, but now 
spec, applied to the communication of force by 


pressure in contact. 
a1300 K. Horn (Hari. MS.) 1079 Horn be wyket puste, 
pat hit open fluste. c1goo Row. Rose 4625, 1..that was 
posshed in every side, That I nist where I might abyde. 
(Cf. id/d. 4479 s.v. Poss 0.1.) 61440 Vork Afysé. xivi. 38 
Pei lusshed hym, pei lasshed hym, pei pnsshed hym, pei 
asshed hym, 1§62 Rowsoruum Playe of Cheastes Ev, H 
e pushe his Paune one steppe more. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 
y. Vv. 25 1t is more worthy, to leape in our selues, Then tarry 
till they push vs. 1611 — JV int. 7. . iii, 125 Paud 1 pray 
you doe not push me, Ile be gone 1755 JouNSON sw. 
Push-pin, A child's game in which pins are pushed alter- 
nately, 1833 Mani Metal (Cab. Cycl.) 11. 269 Any one of 
them, .being pushed the least degree too much or too little, 
1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Zon's C. xvii, The hindermost 
pushing the front ones faster than they would have gone of 
themselves, 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 1122 The 
door, Push'd from without, drave backward to the wall. 
1893 Labour Comatission, Glossary 65/2 The tram containing 
the coal is sometimes pushed by the boy, and sometimes 
Bie byapony. AZed, The nurse was pushing the peram- 
ulator and met the gardener pushing a wheel-harrow, The 
gradient being steep, an additional locomotive is here put 
on behind to push ihe train. E 
b. with an adverb or advb. phrase, expressing 
the direction, or way, in which the thing is moved, 
@. g. 40 push back, down, in, ort, onward, open, etc. 
¢1450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 262 If any..schofte, pusche, 
or sperne any suster from her withe armes or scholders. 
1530 Patscr. 671/x He pusshed me awaye as harde as he 
coulde .. if we rebouta, or me repulsa darriere luy tant 
guil peut. 1611 Suaxs, Wint, 7. Ww iii, 73 Will you not 
push ber out? x62 Biste Ps. xliv. 5 Through thee will 
wee push downe our enemies. 1663 Sia G. MACKENZIE 
Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 126 The Rose being pous'd up by 
the salt nitre which makes it vegetative. 1791 Mes. Rao- 
cuirFe Kom. Forest i, le was tuming to go out when the 
man suddenly pushed him back, and he heard the door 
locked upon him, 1871 2B. Stewart Heat § 131 As the 
liquid became heated its vapour pushed the mercury before 
it along the tube. 1897 Adébutt's Syst, Med, 1V. 812 The 
mercury is pushed through the system much quicker 
than under ordinary circumstances, 1898 Watts-DunTon 
Aylwin. i, She turned the key and pushed open the door. 
Fig. 178% Cowper Hope 659 ‘To een and push by God’s 
word With senseless noise, — £.rfost. The word of 
prophesy, those truths divine.. Are never long vouchsafd, 
if push'd aside With cold disgust or philosophic pride, — 
¢c. To drive or repulse by force of arms; to drive 


in the chase. 

1634 Sir ‘I’. Herarer Trav. 27 The Mallabars pushing 
them [our skiffs] and throwing fire-balls at vs. 1709 London 
Gaz, 4585/2 They charged our Horse, and broke in upon 
us; we rallied, and pushed them, 1922 De For Col. Jack 
(1840) 238 After we had thus pushed the enemy's cavalry. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase mt, 492 The tenacious Crew Hang 
on the Track,.,And push him (the fox] many a League, 

d. To move, throw forward, or advance (a 


force) against opposition or difficulty. 

3748 Anson's Voy. i. xi. 254 He intended to have pusht 
two hundred of his men on shore in his boats. /did, xiv. 
286 To hinder us from pushing our men on shore. 1800 
Wetuncton in Gurw. Desf. (1834) I. 21* Some campoos 
and pultans, which have been indiscreetly pushed across 
the Kistna, 1879 Dixon Windsor 11. xv. 158 Henry pushed 
his scouts along the road towards Windsor. : 

e. abso, To thrust others out (of one’s way); 


to jostle, shove. . 

1735 SoMraviLie Chase 1. 236 Alternate they preside, and 
justling push To guide the dubious Scent. 1817 J. Scorr 
Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 13 Rather than pay three-pence to 
one of the men on the quays, they stumbled, and panted, 
and pushed, under a load which was heavier than it need to 
have been. 

f. Zo push round the ale, ctc., to push the 
dottle, to pass the liquor from one to another in 
convivial drinking. 

1829 Lytron Disowned 7 Come, Mim, push round the ale. 
1 . Hunt Alen, Women, & B. . iv. 55 Thomson could 
push the bottle like a regular don vivant. 

g&. trans. or absol., in Billiards, To make a 


push-stroke: see Pusu sd.) 1b. 
1873 ‘Cavenoisn' & Bennett Billiards 314 To push, the 
cue must he placed all but touching the player's ball. 

h. adsol. Push off: OF a person in a boat (and 
transf. of the boat), To pee oneself away from 
the bank or the like; to shove off. fig. (slang or 
collog.) To begin a game, etc, So to push out 
ie. into the open water. ae 

3726 Swirt Gulliver iv. x, Then, getting into my Canoo, 
I pushed off from Shore. 1836 W. Lavine Astoria 11}, 227 
As M'Kenzie’s canoes were about to push off. 1839 
Tuiatwate Greece 1V. 119 The two Athenian galleys sud- 
dently pushed ont. 1865 J. THomson Sunday up River v.i, 
We push off from the bank. fod. We're all ready to play; 
push off! 

i, (See quot.) 

1867 Suytn Sailor's Word-bh., To Push, to move a vessel 


b les. 
Te intr. To sit abaft an oar and propel a boat 


‘with forward strokes: as, to push down a stream. 


PUSH. 


2. intr, To thrnst with a pointed weapon, 
stick, or the like (const. a7); to tilt, fence; to 
nse a spear, short sword, poniard, etc. Obs. or arch, 

[1362 Lanct. P. Pt. A. vit. 96 Mi plowh-pote schal be my 
pyk and posshen atte Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue.] 
1599 Suaks, Hen, V, ut, i. 103 As manhood shal compound: 
push home. 1600 Houtann Livy xxv. xxviii. 650 Others 

--pushed at them with punchion poles. 1698 Farquitar 
Love & Bottle u. ii, The Duke of Fore nue the 
finest of any man in France, 1700 Davpen Pad, & Arc. 11, 
511 That none shall dare With shortned Sword to stah in 
closer War:.. Nor push with hiting Point, but strike at 
length. 1791 Cowper /éfad 1v. 383 Let the green In years 
..Push with thelance. 1847 Trxnyson /’rincess v. 522 But 
Arac rode him down: And Cyril secing it, push'd against 
the Prince. 

Jig. a 1715 Burnet Own Time an, 1674 (1823) 11. 57 When 
duke Lauderdale was hotly pushed at, he then promised. . 
that he would avoid all former errors. 1738 Neat //tst. 
Purit. 1V. §77 A bold and forward man, who pushed at 
every thing that might ruin the Church. 

tb. trans. ‘Vo stab witha weapon; to ‘strike’. 
Also fig. (cf. Pot v1 3b). Oss. 

1694 Martens’ Voy. Spitsbergen w.in Acc. Sex. Late 
Voy. 1.1711) 160 For the most part they do not much mind 
where they Iaunce or push them fwhales}, 1928 Vasgruci 
& Cin, Prov, ffusd, w. i, Man. Right ! there you push‘d 
him home. 

3. intr. To thrust or butt with the homs: 
chiefly biblical, Also ¢rens, = Purvl ib. Nowdial. 

1535 Coveroate L.xod, xxi. 29 Yf the oxe hane bene vsed 
to push in tymes past. [So 16113 1885 KR. gore.| fbrd., 
2 Chron, xviii. 10 With these [horns] shalt thou puszshe at 
the Syrians [1611 push the Syrians], tyll thou hrynge them 
tonaughte. 1611 Bistk £-xod. xxi. 32 1f the ox shall push 
tCovervate gorre] a manservant or a maidservant, 1697 
Drvoen Virg, Georg, i. 343 ‘Vhey fence, they push, and 
pushing, londly roar, 1888 I. Laws Little Eng. App. 421 
#’ush, to butt like a cow. 

4, trans. To thrust (a weapon); to thrust (a 
limb, organ, root, etc.) into some position; to put 
(anything) out ina projecting manner. Zo push a 

Jace: sce Facr sb. 7b. 

1692 Diary Siege Lymerick Pret. Aijh, With so poor a 
Handful to push so bold a Sword, and carry so intire a 
Victory, 1765 A. Dickson Treat, sigric. (ed. 2) 115 Some 
kinds of weeds push their roots very far down... 1f there are 
any stones in the land, they push their roots among the 
stones. 1778 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 15 Oct., | never 
conld get anything from her but hy pushinga face, 1894 R. 
Bauwces Feast of Bacchus 1. 376 What has he to do to push 
his nose into onr affairs ? 

5. trans. ‘To thrust oz, stick ouf (an organ or 
part). Of aplant: To send forth (a shoot, runner, 
toot); also, to put forth (fruit), 

1614 1D. Dyke Alyst. SelfDeceiv. xxvii. 320 Some like 
Snailes push out their hornes till they be touched. 1768 
‘Pucker Zé. Nat. (1834) IL. 405 [To] manifest its vigour 
by continual efforts to push forth more fruit of good works. 
1786 Apercromale Gard, cissist. Feb. 32 In melon plants 
pushing runners; pinch off the end of the runners. 1849 
Florist 252 To encourage the plants to push fresh roots. 

b. utr. To stick ont, project. Of a plant or 


stem: = Pur v1 9. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton iii, A..cape..pushing out 
along way into the sea. 1855 Browninc Childe Roland 
xii, If there pushed any ragged thistle.stalk Above its mates, 
the head was chopped. 1858 Guennv Gard. Every-day 
Bk, 80/2 Those plants which are pushing strongly will do all 
the hetter if the ground is forked between them, EB 7 

G. intr. To exert pressure upon something in 
the way described in 1. 

1613 Suaxs, Hen. VII/, vy. iv. 16 We may as well push 
against Powles as stirre ‘em. 1855 ‘ENNvSoN Brook 83, 
I..push'd at Dee garden-gate. fod. Do not pus! 
against me. The fence is wenk; if you push a 
will give way. Push with all your might ; all push at once ! 

7. tntr, To make one’s way with force or per- 
sistence (as against difficulty or opposition). 
With various adverbs and preps. ; esp. fo push on, 
to press forward, to advance with continued effort. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan vi. 269 Now push we on, disdain we 
how to fear, A thonsand Wounds let ev'ry Bosom hear. 
1768 Byron Narr. Loss IVager 122, 1 pushed into the next 
wigwam upon my hands and knees, 1804 Monson in Owen 
Wellesley’s Desf. sera 526 The enemy pushed after and 
many were either killed or wounded. 1806 J. Beresrorp 
Miserics Hum, Life w. xi, Pushing through the very 
narrow path of a very long field of very high corn, 1850 
Texnyson /n Afewt, lili, For fear divine Philosophy Should 
push beyond hermark. 1879 Froups Caesar xiv. 222 Cxsar, 
after a short rest, pushed on and came under their walls. 
1892 Garoiner Stud. Hist, Hung. 12 He pushed inland to 
the Kentish Ctour. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 600 
Both the horny and granular layers push downwards wher- 
ever they can. 

b. 70 push one's way, to make one’s way by 


thrusting obstacles or Gpenctts aside, 

1781 Cowrer E.xfost, 17 Whom fiery suns... Forbid in 
vain to push his daring way To darker climes. 1884 R. W. 
Cuurcn Sacon iii. 61 The shrewd and supple lawyers..who 
unscrupniously pushed their way to preferment.  Afod, He 
pushed his way to the front of the crowd. 

IT. Of action other than physical. 

8. zatr. To put forth vigorous effort or endea- 
vonr ; to press, be urgent in request or persuasion ; 
to aim a/ with endeavour to attnin; to try or work 
strenuonsly for, press for; to seek netively, labour 
after. Now rare. 

1595 Damier Civ, Wars 1. xxv. 30 Glory won in great ex- 
plac his mind did elevate.. Which made him push at what 

is issue gate. 1601 in Moryson /éin. u.u. ti. (1617) 171 


VoL. VII. 


inst ic it ° 
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The King of Spaine meanes to make this place [Kinsale] | 
the seate of the Warre..lin order] to push for Jngland. 
1700 Concreve May of World ur. v, Will he be Importn- 
nate, Fothle, and push? 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) Pr. xv. | 

19, I had no occasion to push at a winter journey of this 
kind, 17a8 Ramsay Gen. Mf rstake 130 Macsonino pushes after 
praise. 1738 Neat é/isé. Purtt. 1V. 83 While the Preshy- 
terians were pushing for their Covenant uniformity. 1765 
Sterne 7%. Shandy V1L xxviii, By pushing at something 
beyond that, 1 have brought myself into suciia situation as 
letc.}. 1844 G. Dovo Vert: Lae i. 13 The manner 
in which the manufacturers ‘pushed’ for orders, 

9. ¢frans. To urge, press, incite, impel, drive (a 
person, etc.) ¢o do something, or fo (+ mor) some 
course 5 to urge or egy 022. 

@ 1578 Laxoesay (Pitscottic) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 11. 95 
His wickit and cwill cousall..allurit him and puffit [v.*. 
poussit] him fast fordwart to fight witht Inglischenien. 1640 
R. Battune Canterd. Selficonvict. 48 Nothing... but that 
which conscience would pouse any man upon all hazards to 
avow, x70§ tr. Boswran's Guinca 332 Pushed on by the 
King of Ardra, he marched against the People of Mida. 
wy2a De For Mague (Rtldg. 128 Apprehensions .. that 
desperation should push the People upon ‘Tumults. 1930 
A. Gorpon Maffer's Amphith. 249 Then..might the Wild. 
Beasts be scen pushed on to fight. 1761 Hume J/ist. | 
Eng. V1. xxviii, 138 He pushed his master to scek an | 
occasion of quarrel with that monarch, 1812 Joanna 
Bautin Sege us ii, "Tis a strange thing that women, 
who can’t fight themselves, should so eagerly push us to the 
work. 1862 Gotnnurn Pers. Aelig. we xi (2873) 347 | 
Shrinking from being pushed to greater lengths in Keligton 
than we are prepared to go. 

10. To impel (a horse, etc.) to greater speed ; 
to urge on; Sfec. to urge (it) forward beyond its 
natural spced or endurance; also in reference to 
other animals, a steam-ship, ete. 

1727 Gover Dict. Royal ut, To push (or put) on a LLorse, 
Pousser, lancer, piguer un Cheval, 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 
111.445 As I behold Each lovely nymph... Push on the gen’rons 
steed, 1832 Sraxoisn Maid of Facn 18 The siceds with 
urgent speed were push’d "Fill lost in distance all was hush'd. 
1845 Mrs. 5. C. Hauer IVhitedey iv, The car-driver managed 
to push his poor starveling toa canter. 1907 Daly Chron. 
14 Sept. 5/2 Mr. Cunard denied that there had been any 
effort whatever to push the vessel [the Lusitania]. 

b. To force (a thing) into more intense action. 
Now rare. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 41 Orpiment..when pushed by 
astrong fire yields a great quantity of acrid volatile particles. 
1797 Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) 1V. 603 By pushing the heat after 
the oil comes over, 1839 Urn Diet. Arts, etc. 805 The fire, 
at first moderate, is pushed till the cucurbits are red hot. 

Il. To press forward, prosecute, or follow up, 
press with vigour and insistence (some action or 
operation); to urge, press (a claim, ete.) ; chiefly 
with advb, extension, esp. /o push on; fo push it, 


to press one’s suit. 
w6rr Suaxs. Wat, 7. un. i, 179 Camillo’s flight..doth | 
push-on this proceeding. zor W. Wotton J/ist. Ronee iii. | 
52 Marcus was for pushing on his Blow. a@1gz0 SeweL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 365 Since the churchmen pushed 
on so wicked a husiness. 1977 Watson /°270(6 // (1793) I. 
xt. 136 [f the Spanish commander. .had pushed his opera- 
tions with proper rigour, he must have made himself master 
ofthe town, 1829 Hxraminer 2975/2 Such pupils..as chose 
to push their studies. 1843 S. Lover //aady sindy ii, They 
say Tom's pushing it strong there. 1891 R. Evus Catultus 
Ixiv. 85 So.. Push’d he his onward journey to Mines’ 
haughty dominion, 
b. Phr. Zo push one’s (4a) fortune, to engage 
actively in making one’s fortune, Cf. FortUNE 56. 5. 
1657 Sin W. Mure Hist. 251 A man wittie and hardie, fit 
for ponseing a fortoune in these times. 1697 Drvorn Virg. 
Georg. Ded. (1721) 1, 190 You push'd not your Fortune to 
rise in either. 1719 Ramsay 37rd Ansiw. to Hamttton xiv, 
We man to the bent, And pouse our fortune. 1749 SMOLLETT 
Gil Blas 1.i, Tt is high time for a brisk lad of seventeen, 
like thee, to push thy fortune in the world. 1863 KincuaKe 
Crimea (1876) 1. xiil. 214 To glance at the operations of a 
small knot of middle-aged men who were pushing their 
fortunes in Paris. 1886 [see Fortune $d. 5). , 
e. To extend operations vigorously forward in 


space, or to more distant places. 

1842 Attson /fist. Zur, Ixvis § 83 (1848) XIV. 285 The 
approaches were pushed with great rapidity. 1874 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 94 They pushed their trade, to still more 
distant parts. 1884 Manch, Exam. 27 May 5/1, Hitherto 
Russia ee heen pushing her conquests in a region where 
thereis no well-established authority aad no clear boundaries. 


12, To carry ont (a matter, action, principle, 
etc.) to a farther point, or to the farthest limit. 
To push through, to press or carry by force to a 


conclusion. P 
31713 Aomison Guard, No, 137 P 1, 1 think they have 
ushed this matter a little too far. 1979 Alirror No. 45 P7 
e must pnsh to excess every species of extravagant dis- 
sipation. 1839 J. Yeowsin Anc. Brit. Ch. & (1847) 4 If we 
push our investigations to an earlier period. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks, (Bohn) I. 64 Individual right 
is pushed to the uttermost bound compatible with public 
arer 1876 GREEN Stray Stud. 7 That peculiar temper... 
which declines to push conclusions toextremes, 1888 Bryce 
A mer. Comm, 1, xxxii. 489 Ifit (vis, a measure] is not press- 
ing, neither party..cares to take it up and push it throngh. 
13. To advance or try to advance or promote; to 
urge or press the adoption, use, practice, sale, etc. 
of (a thing); to exert oneself for the advancement 
or promotion of (a person); also with forward, om. 
1714 R. Finnes Pract. Disc. u. 31 Journalists [are] 
employ'd to push and forward it. 1748 H. Warrore Led, to 


Mann v2 Jan,, There is a transaction going on to send Sir 
Charles Williams to Turin; he has asked it, and it is 
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ushed, 1958 Jouxson Let. to Burncy 8 Mar. in Boswell, 
Not that I mean to impose upon you the trouble of pushing 
them with more importunity than may seem proper. 1861 
Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf i, Every one who Had ason 
«wham he wanted to push forward in the world [ete.}. 
1888 Pall Mali G. 22 May 12/1 Pushing the sale of British 
goods, 1894 7intes 23 Nov. 4/2 Tv correct your correspon- 
dent's misconception of the phrase ‘pushing ‘a hook. 

b, To press, force, or thrust (something) o7 or 
apora person for attention, acceptance, or acoption. 

1723 R. Wopnrow Corr. (1843) 111. 99 ‘They were not fond 
of having one that was in the eailey and on that score 
Pushed on them. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. g1 Physicians 
are too apt ta push their prescriptions upon the healthy. 
1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Vaukee aé Crt, A. clrthur xx. (1905) 
210 There was another fact, which he never pushed upon 
anybody nnasked, 

4, To press or Lear hard typon (a person) in 
dealing with him, to , nt to straits; esp. in fasste, 
To be hard pressed or put to slraits, as by lack ol 
time, means, ete. ; often with sor. 

1761 Hunn fist. Hug. 1, viii agi Henry laying hold of 
su plausible a pretence, resolved to push the clergy with 
regard to all their privileges, 1867 J. R. Browse avd of 
Thor iit. 43 It is dreadful to sce people so hard pushed to 
live, 1890 °R. Bonprrwoon ' Col. Neforaier (Sgt) 258 Vin 
a little pushed for time. 1893 Rayaoxp Geat. Cpcortt ii, 
I'm a littl: pushed..and I thonght perhaps you'd let me 
have a small matter of fifteen pound, 

lence Pushed (puft , Af/. a. 

1658 Dr. Revnouns Lord's supper xii, Would not God, in 
the Law, accept of any but pushed, and dissected, and burned 
sacrifices? 

+ Push, ut. (sh.). Obs. VPisu, Tus 

1605 fryall Chev, wii. in Bullen O42 22 (1834) LU. ayy 
Posh! meet me. Ferdinand, I will. 1607 Suans. Sénca 
it Vi. 119, 2, Know you the quality of Lord Timons fury? 
; Push, did you see my Cap? 1624 rae, Mero wii, in 

Suilen Odd 274,11882) L. 18 Push, it conld not be like to this. 

B. sé. An exclamation of *push?; = Visit sd. 
To make a push at, to treat with disdain. 

1599 Suaks. Wack Ado v. i. 38 ‘Vhere was neuer yet 
Philosopher, That could endure the tovth.ake patiently, 
How cner they haue writ the stile of gods, And made a yatsh 
at chance and sufferance, 

Push.-, the stem of Pusn wv, or Pusu 34.1, iv 
combination. a. General: in the senses (2) 
moved or actuated by a push, or by pushing, as 
push-bar, pick, -tap; (6) used for pushing, com- 
municating a push, as fush-fede/, -flecc, -rad, 
-work, b. Special Combs: push-ball. a game in 
which a very large ball is pushed by the hands and 
bodies of the players towards the opponents’ gual ; 
also aifrié,; push-barred a@., (A i//iards) in which 
a Pvsn (1 b) is barred or forbidden ; push-battle, 
a game; push-bieycle,-cycle, an ordinary bicycle, 
propelled by the rider, as distinguished from one 
driven by a motor; push-board, some parlour 
game: sce quot.; push-button, a button in an 
electric switch, which, when pushed, closes or 
opens the cirenit; push-ear ¢7, 6, (@) a hand-car; 
(4) a bogie car used to connect an engine with a 
train which is on a ferry-boat; (c) a plate-layers’ 
trolley; push-cart, a hand-cart; push-halfpenny, 
a game in which coins are pushed over a mark on 
a level surface; shoye-halfpenny ; push-holo, see 
quot. ; push-off, the act of pushing a boat from 
the land; hence, an effective send-off in starting 
on any course; push-plough = BREAs?T-PLOUGH ; 
push-stroke, in #rl/iards, Cricket, and Galf = 
Pusu sé, 1b; push-through, a narrow passage 


through a boundary wall, ete. 

1898 Fxcyct, Sport 11. 168/2 *Pushball was developed 
out of mere experiments into an organised game ahont 
the year 1895 by the Newtown Athletic Club near Boston 
U.S.A. The ball nsed is made after the same fashiun as 
the ordinary round football used in the English Associa- 
tion game, but has a diameter of about 6 feet. 1895 
Funk's Stand. Diet, *Push-bar, a bar that sustains a 
pushing stress. 31906 MWestur. Gaz, 7 Feb, 8/1 Pointing to 
the extra push-bar exits and elaborate fire appliances. 1898 
/bid. 16 Apr. 7/2 A new “push-harred record of oe: 1898 
B. Grecory Side Lights Confl. Meth. 520 1n our alf-includ- 
ing games, like *push-battle. 1908 Daily Chron, 21 Nov. 
9/5 Spring forks, which are considered debatable points on 
a *push bicycle, are now recognised_as absolute essentials 
on the..motor cycle. 1906 /drd.10 Feb. 6/1 Playing a kind 
of bagatelle or *push-board. 1878 G, B, Prescott Sf. 
Telephone (1879) 376 The *push hutton or key used in short 
circuits serves to close_the latter in a very simple manner. 
rgor Afunsey's Mag. XXV. 367/2 The subscriber presses a 
push button, and the two numbers to be connected are 
rung up’ simultaneously, 1 Morrow Sokem. Paris 
224 Street hawkers with their heavy “push-carts. 1905 
Daily Chron. 1 dune 3/6 Anyone who has tried it, knows 
that a motor-cycle is as comfortable as a‘ *push-cycle’ over 
the same piece of road, at double the speed. 187 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. *Push-hole (Glass-making), a hole in the 
flattening-furnace AR and soe ee 
1902 Daily Chron. 8 Ma 2 He was the rig erson. 
Me ae ff to re Bh oe venture of the Christian 
Westm. Gas. 9 Nov. 16/2 Multiple 
footsancslemicr: 2908 i 
19 Mar. 4/2 The two push-pedals performing the usutl 
iadeiaes . discon the aan and putting on the 
brake, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII- 108/1 (Repeating Watch), 
P is the pendant-shank or *push-picce. 1884 F, J. Brivren 
Watch § Clock. 132 For setting the hands a push piece.. 
is pressed with the thumh nail. 1686 Prot Stafordsh. 115 
The turf..they cut ia the Moorelands in the a time 


ive a *push-o! 
ocial Union. 1 
disc-clutch, “push-pedals, 
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withan instrument call’d a *push-plow, being a sort of spade, 
shod somewhat in the form of an arrow, 1906 Daily Chron. 
1x Aug. 5/5 *Push-pole, and the inevitable negotiation of 
the greasy pole. 1908 Westm. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/2 The inlet- 
valves are..placed immediately above the exhanst-valves, 
and actnated by rockers and vertical *push-rods. 1873 

*Push stroke [see Pusu sf! 2b}, 1884 W. Coox Billiards 
64 In order to play the push stroke successfully, it is 
necessary to hold the cne [etc.]. 1901 Daily News 1 Feb. 
8/7 When the Prince was holing a short put at the home 

reen, he cautioned his Royal Highness against giving the 
fall a push stroke. 794 Westm. Gaz. 31 May 3/ Drives 
between the off-side fielders, and push-strokes between the 
bowler and mid-on, and past mid-on. 190a Daily Chron, 
27 June 2/6 To provide *push-tap valves ta the several 
troughs in this borough, 1888 AdAenrun: 18 Feb, 217 The 
side pieces of a Derbyshire stile or ‘*push throngh "in the 
churchyard wall. 2884 F. J. Brirren Watch § Clock. 36 
The *pushwork for setting the hands. 

Pusher (pwfo1). [f. Pusu v. +-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which pushes (4. and fig.). 
Also in various technical uses. 

1sgt Percivare Sp. Dict., Corneador, a pusher with the 
hornes. 1676 Wvenrrtev £7, Dealer v.i, The heggarly Pusher 
of his Fortune has all he has abont him still only to shew, 
1Bsg Sata Tx. Round Clock (1861) 135 The pushers of in- 
valid perambulators, 1860 Emenson Cond, Life i. Fate, 
Everything is pusher or pushed : and matter and mind are 
in perpetual tilt and balance so. 1881 /ustr, Census 
Clerks (1885) 87 Brickmaking: Clamp Process :.. Pusher- 
out. /id. 89 Flattening Glass Making..Pusher. 1884 
A.M, Maver in Sport in clmer. Woods IL. 751 Boats.. 
with a broad stern in which wasa roomy scat for the pusher 
to stand on while he plied his ‘gaff’. ‘lhis is the name 
given to the pushing-pole. 1885 [see Putter 1]. 1895 
Nebraska State Fru. 23 June s/t As a_student he was 
known asa ‘pusher 's a man who was first in his classes and 
first in all the doings of the college. 

tb. (See quots.) Ods. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pushers, Canary-hirds 
new Flown that cannot Feed themselves, 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Canary bird. 

2. A part of a machine having or communicating 
a thrusting action ; a machine having such parts. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 261 A pusher now acts behind the 
staple, and drives it home into the leather. 1852 SerpEt. 
Organ 38 Between the two shanks a strong ledge, called 
the pusher, can be drawn, 1875 Kuicut Dict. Atech., 
Pusher, aformof bobbin-net machine ., having independent 

ushers to propel the bobbins and carriages from front to 
ack. 1882 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 484 ‘The bobbins were acted 
on separately by a ‘pusher’ or governor. 

Pu'shery. wonce-wd. [f. PusH v.t+-ERY; cf. 
jobbery, puffery, etc.] The practice of pushing. 

1788 ‘T'winine Le?. 20 Jan. in Mme. D'Arblay Diary, I 
actually asked for this dab of preferment; it is the first 
piece of pushery I ever was guilty of. 

Pashful (pu'fftil, z ff Pus sd. + Paes, 
Full of ‘push’ (see Pusu sd.1 7); active and 
energetic in prosecuting one’s affairs; self-asser- 
tive ; pnshing ; aggressively enterprising. 

1896 Cit.-Just. Auvev (U.S) in Westm. Gaz. 21 Jan. 5/2, 
I suppose Mr. Chamberlain, more than Lord Salishury, is 
the present representative of that pushful spirit which 
makes England's attempts to advance her Jines and extend 
her Empire on this continent a subject of national sensitive- 
ness. 1896 Gentlewoman 23 May 692/3 ‘The Pushful 
Woman, 1899 4 thenvunt 21 Oct. sso/2 A little pushful 
perhaps, and in danger of being a little vulgar, 

l{ence Pu'shfully a/v., Pu‘shfulness. 

1899 MWestm. Gaz, 29 Nov. 2 1t is little like pushfulness to 
rely in this way on someone's book. 1907 sleademy 
17 Aug. 800/1 Be pushful and your nose will obtrnde on 
society pushfully. 

Pushing, vé/. 56. [f Pusuv.+-Inc1.] The 
action of the verb Pusm in varions senses. 

1530 Parser. 259 Pusshyng, thrustyng, rebovtement, 16 
c. occa Mod. Answ. to Inunod, Queries To Rdr. 2 May 
we not take these bold disputes and questionings, as 
pe at the feet of his presen Highness? 1799 Han. 

lore Fem. Educ, (ed. 4) I. 244 With the same earnest 
pushing on to continual progress. 1885 MissC. F. Wootson 
in Marfer's Mag, Feb, 471/2 With some pushing he made 
his way within, 

b. attrib, and Comb., ns pushing-pole; push- 
ing-Jack, a form of jack (Jack sé. 10) for moving 
or pushing a heavy object, as a railway-truck or the 
like,a short distance ; + pushing-master, a teacher 
of fencing; pushing-net, ? = PouT-NET ; + push- 
ing-school, see quot. a 1700. 

1698 Farquuar Love § Bottle 1.i, He appeared crowded 
about with a dancing-master, pnshing-master, music-master, 
and all the throng of bean-makers. /did, 11. ii, Sir, here 
comes the pushing-master. @1700 B. 1. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pushing-School, a Fencing School. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal. 254 Two Bag Nets, Casting Net. Beach Net... 
Pushing Net. 1884 hing-pole [see Pusuer 1]. 

Pushing, #//.a. [f. Pusu v.+-1nc2] That 
pushes. @. Thrusting, shoving, driving. 

1693 T. Power in Dryden's Yuvenad (1697) xii. 305 A Steer 
-» Forward he bounds his Rope’s extended length, With 
pushing front. 1854 Cur. G. Rossetti: Poems (1904) 182 
With pushing horns and clawed and clutching Banden 

b, fig. ‘That pushes forward; active, energetic, 
enterprising, keen to do business; also, intrusively 
forward, self-assertive, officious. 

1692 Drvoen St. Euremont’s Ess. Pret. 8 As for personal 
Courage, that of Angustus was not pushing. 1737 L. Craaxe 
Mist. Bible v (1740) 1.33 Nimrod, a hold and pushing man, 
1755 Jounson, Pushing, enterprising, vigorous. 1864 Bua- 


ton Scot Abr. 1. iv. 167 A pushing rising family. 1884 
es Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/3 Assurance., Pushing 
Man Wanted. 
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Hence Pu'shiugly adv., Pu'shingness. 

1847 Wesster, Pushingly, 1881 Daily News Leader 
23 Mar., Avarice, ambition, and social pushingness. 

Push-pin (pu'fpin). [f. Pusa-+Pinsd.1 Sce 
also Put-pin.] A child’s game, in which each 
player pushes or fillips his pin with the object 
of crossing that of another player. 

1588 Suaxs. Z, L, L, 1v. iii, 169 To see..Nestor play at 
push-pin with the boyes, And Critticke T'ymon langh at idle 
toyes. 1645 Witner Vox Pacif 60 Conditions made By 
Boyes, or Girles, at Push-pin, or at Cat. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper, Love's Play at Push-pin, Love and my selfe 
(beleeve me) on a day At childish Push-pin (for onr sport) 
did play: I put, he pnsht, and heedless of my skin Love 
pricke my finger with a golden pin. 1775 Asu, Pushpin, a 
child's play in which pins are pushed with an endeavour to 
cross them, 182§ Bentuam Xation. Rew, 206 Prejudice 
apart, the game of push-pin is of equal value with the arts 
and sciences of music and poetry. 1906 Forfn. Kev. Ang. 
350 It was poetry and not push-pin that comforted Mill 
when he fell into despondency. oe 

b. fig. As the type of trivial or insignificant 
occupation ; child’s play, triviality. 

1672 Marvett. Ret. Transp.1.15 Our Authors Divinity 
might have gone to Push-Pin with the Bishop, 1788 
Cowrer Les, 21 Feb. in Davey's Cataé. (1895) 20 Every- 
thing that we do is in reality important: thongh half that 
we do seemsto be push-pin. 1820 Lxaminer No. 623. 191/2 
This is the push-pin of literary reading. 

e. attrtd. passing into aay. in hg, sense. 

1681 T. Fiatman f/eraciitus Ridens No, 39 (1713) 1. 256 
Comme, let's hear a little of his Pushpin Labonrs. 168 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 36 A meer childrens play and 
a worse than Push-pin diversion, 1780 Cowper 7adle Tadk 
s47 Every effort ends in push-pin play. 

|| Pushtoo, -tu (pz‘ft7),sd,and a, Also Pashto. 


[a. Pers. 92% fa/td, Afghan pdxéd. 

(The second consonant, written as six with dot above and 
below, is pronounced by Western Afghans coy as Pers, 
shin (for sh), by Eastern Afghans nearly as x or £4; hence 
the name has been also transliterated as /’ukhto, Pukhiu, 


| 
| 


PUSS. 


Germany at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wronght 
more strongly on German pride. x 

Pusillanimous (pidsile‘nimas), a. [f. eccl. 
L. pustilanimis (in Itala ai5o, rendering Gr. 
drvydpoxos) f. prselies very small, petty + aazuus 
soul, mind+-ous. Cf. F. pusidlanzme.} 

1. Lacking in courage and strength of mind; 
faint-hearted, mean-spirited, cowardly. 

1586 B. Youxc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1v. 194 A Scoffe is the 
reward of shamefast and pnsillanimons persons. 1642 Mitton 
Afol, Smeci. Wks, 1851 ITT. 296Where didst thon learne tobe 
so agueish, so pusillanimous? 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, 
vu. Wks. (1831) 576/2 An indignity which no prince, how 
inconsiderable or pnsillanimous soever, could tamely endure, 
1840 Cartyte Heroes iii, Nature..remains to the bad, to 
the selfish and the pnsillanimous forever a sealed book, 

2. Of qualitics, actions, ctc.: Procecding from 
or manifesting a want of courage. 

¢1611 Cuarman /diad 1, Com., Who can deny, that there 
are teares of manlinesse and magnanimity, as well as 
womanish and pusillanimous? 1698 W. Cuicor, Avi/ 
Thoughts ix. 851) 110 What a cowardly and pusillanimons 
disowning of his power and goodness !_ 1797 Mrs. Rapculrre 
italian xxiv, You are now anxions to form excuses to 
yourself for a conduct so pusillanimous. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. \. 76 [Nero's] end, perhaps the meanest and 
most pusillanimons which has ever been recorded. 

Hence Pusilla‘nimously adv.; Pusilla‘ni- 
mousness = PUSILLANIMITY. 

1638 Sir T. Hersrrt 7'raz. (ed. 2) 91 The rebells *pusil- 
lanimously opposing that new torrent of destruction, gaze 
awhile. 1788 Gipson Dec?. §& F. xi, IV. 87 He [John of 
Cappadocia] pusillanimously fied to the sanctuary of the 
church, 1871 Mereortn 47. Richmond xxxii, 1 was tor- 


| mented by the delusion that [ had behaved pnsillanimounsly. 


Pukshto, and in many other ways. See Lepsius Standard | 


Alphaset, and the Grammars and Dictionaries of Raverty, 
‘lrumpff, Bellew, Lorimer, etc.)] 

The native name of the language of the Afghans, 
intermediate in character between the Iranian and 
Sanskritic families of the Aryan languages. 

1815 Expninstone Ace. Caubud u. ii, 168 ‘The principal 
person present..repeats a Pushtoo verse, importing that 

Events are with God, but deliberation is allowed to man’. 
1841 J. Witson in G. Smith Zi/e vii. (1878) 153 He talks 
nothing but Persian and Pushtoo, 1859 é Forster New 
Key for Kecov. Lost fen Tribes 242 note, The Dictionary 
of the Pushtoo langnage. Ane . N. Cust Lang. #. 
Indies 29 ‘Vhe Pushtu, or Pakhtu, is the Language of the 
Afghans or Putans. 

Pusill (pizsil),z.and sb.1 rave. (ad. L. pusil- 
fus very small; cf. F. ps7? feeble (16th c.).] 

tA. adj. Small, insignificant, petty. Ods. 

1623 Cockeram, Pust//, small, 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv, Learn. w. iii, § 3 To be enqnired, by what efforts such 
a pusill and a thin-soft aire should put in motion such 
solid and hard bodies. — 

B. sé. +1. A variety of pear. Obs. 

1615 Baaruwait Strafpado (1878) 170 Heere the Plum, 
the Damsen there The Pusill, and the Katherins peare. 

2. A little or weak one, a child. vare7). 

1884 Buackmore Tommy Up, v, He has not doubted to 
encounter, the foes of the pusill committed to his charge. 

Hence +Pu'sillage Ods., littleness, smallness, 
insignificance; Pu'silling vave~! [cf. weakling], 
a small person, a dwarf, 

1610 W, Fotkincuam Ari ey Author to Wk. 8 Thy 
abortine Limbes I rather chose In close concealement from 
this captions Age To smoothier, ay, than rashly thus t’expose 
..thy Pusilage. 1891 ATKINSON Last of Giant-Killers 107 
Stand out of the way, yon pusilling of a dwarf, you, 

+ Pusill, sé.2, obs. var. of PUCELLE. 

¢16:0 B. Jonson To Fleicher on Faith. Shepherdess, 
Lady, or Pusill, that wears mask or fan, 1624 Mippieron 
Game ai Chess 1.i. 282 To invite the like obedience In other 
pusills by our meek example. 

+ Pu‘sillani:me, z. Ods. 
orad. L. pusilanimis.]| = PUSILLANIMOUS. 

1570 Foxe A. & AL. 1128/2 It were farre from reason, to 
thinke that he which hetherto for his estate hath lined in 
such abundance, shonid be so pusillanime. 1577 PATEAICKE 
tr. Gentiilet (1602) 46 We discover our selves..to be of a 


[a. F. pusillanime 


pusillanime, base, and feeble heart. 
Pusillanimity (pidsilini-miti). 
pusillamite, 5 -animite. [a. F. pusillanimité 
(14th c. in Godef., pustllamilé 14th c. in Gower, 
Mirour de Comme), ad. eccl. L. pusillanimitas 
(4th c.), f. uséllanimis : see next.] 
The quality or character of being pusillanimous; 
lack of courage or fortitude; pettiness of spirit ; 
cowardliness, limidity. 
1390 Gower Conf. 111. 210 Bot it is Pusillamite, Which 
every Prince scholde flee. /did. 1. 12,25, ¢ 1425 Orolog. 
Sapient, i, in Anglia X. 334/27 So pat sumtyme for 
pusillanimite and febelnesse of spiryte he wote neyber 
whebene hit comeb or wheder hit gop. 1534 More, Coms- 
agst. Trib. 1. xiti, 31997 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 1V, ty. iii, 114 
The Blood: which..left the Liner white, and pales which 
is the Badge of Pusillanimitie, and Cowardize. a 165; 
BinninG Serm. (1845) 529 It is a great weakness an 
pusillanimity to be soon angry. 1776 MickLE tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad. via note, The..pusillanimity with which they 
have long submitted to the oppressions of afew Arabs. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. xiv. vii. (1864) LX. 251 The shame of 


Also 4-5 


1727 Bai.ev vol. 11, *Pusitlanimousness, want of Courage. 
1889 J. Pearson in Our Day (U.S.) Sept., A veritable 
pusillanimonsness had taken possession of that part of the 
people that really wanted the law enforced, as 

+ Pusillity. Oss. [nd. post-cl. L. pusillitas, 
f. puszll-us litle, petty.] Littleness, pettiness, 

a at Fotnersy A theowt, Pref. (1622) 18 Mans most con- 
temptible pusillitie & baseness, 1661 FeLTHAM Rerolves tt. 
xxxiii, Without lessening God to the Pusillity of Man. 

+Pusk. Ods, [ad. obs. F. fosgtte.| = Posca, 

¢1440 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 526 Suspence in rewle, hem 
kepe with pusk condite, Ypnid in myddis of a day serene, 

Pusle, Pusley: see PucELLE, PussLEy. 

Pusney, Pusoun, obs. ff. Puisnr, Poison. 

Puss (pus). Also 6-7 pus, pusse. [A word 
common to several Teutonic langs., usually as a 
call-name for the cat (rarely hecoming as in Eng. 
a synonym of ‘cat’): cf Du. foes, LG. puus, 
puus-katte, puus-man, Sw, dial. pus, katte-pus, 
Norw. fuse, purus; also, Lith. puz, pzez2, Ir. and 
Gael. pus. Etymology unknown: perh. originally 
merely a call to attract a cat.] 

1, A conventional proper name of a cat; usnally, 
a call-name, 

1530 Ilevwoop Yohan § Tyb (Brandl) 590, I hane sene 
the day that pus my cat Hath had ina yere eo lsns eyghtene. 
1565 A. Daryus (ibid.) 181, 1 can fere the knanes with my 
grannams Cat. Pusse pusse, where art thou? 1568 Yacob 
§ Esau u.iv.in Hazlitt Deds/ey 11. 223 Esan left not so 
much fof the pottage] as a lick for puss, our cat. 1597 
Percivat. Sf, Dict., Miga, the terme to callacat,as we 
saie ‘pnssc’. 1648 Herrick Hesper., His Age 89 Fore- 
telling.. weather by our aches...'lruc Calenders, as Pusses 
eare Washt o’re, to tell what change is neare, 1712 E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 214 The Spaniards, when they call them, 
say Miz, as we do Puss. 1841 S. Warren Ten Thousand a 
Year xxxvi, ‘Poor puss !' he exclaimed, stroking her. 

b. Hence a nursery synonym or pet-name for 
‘cat’, Now mostly superseded by Pussy. 

1605 Cnarman, ctc. Last, Hoe wv. i, When the famous 
fable of Whittington and his pnsse shal be forgotten. 1694 
Morrevx Rabelais sv. xvii. (1737) 73 ‘The Bite of a She 
Puss [F. chaffe]..was the Cause of his Death, 1744-5 Mrs. 
Dexany in Life & Corr. (1862) 342 Have I told you of a 

retty tortoiseshell puss 1 have? ¢ 1840 W. E, Forster in 
Reid Life (1888) 1. v. 135 A most delightful black kitten..; a 
most refined, graceful, intellectual, amusing puss, 

2. Applied to other animals. a. A hare. In 


recent use only as a quasi-proper name. 

1668 Ernerepce She would if she could w. ii, Uf a leveret 
be better meat than an old puss. 1703 Farquaar /uconsiant 
m. ii, Ah sir, that one who has follow'd the game so long.. 
shou’d leta Mungril Cur chop in, and run away with the 
Puss. 1709 O, Dykes Eng. Prov. & Refl. (ed, 2) 289 Makes 
a Hare of the one, and a Honnd of the other, and_onl 
takes Puss’s Part, to set the Dog after her. 1747 Gent. 
Mag. 536 Now Puss in circling mazes flies. What glorious 
peals 53 musick rise! 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash Manna 
xxxviii, After scudding np the hill, puss stopped to listen 
and ascertain the quality of her pursners. 

b. As quasi-proper name for 2 tiger, 

1837 Heath's Bk. Beauty 156 Puss—a_ remarkably fine 
animal.-had fastened on the trunk of Falkiner’s elephant. 

8. Applicd toa girl or woman; +a. Formerly, 
as a term of contempt or reproach (ods.) ; b. in 
current use, playfully, as 2 familiar term of 


endearment, often connoting slyness. ; 
3608 Dekker 2nd Pt. Honest Wh, 1, Wks. 1873 I]. 111 This 
wench (your new Wife).. This Shee-cat will hane more 
lines then your last Pusse had. 3610 B. Jonson Aleh.v. in, 
The bawdy Doctor, and the cosening Captaine, And Pvs 
my suster. 1663 Preys Diary 6 ee is wife, an_ugl 
pusse, but bronght him money. 1732 Fre.oine A/od. fuse. 
iv. iv, 1 think her an ngly, ungenteel, squinting, flirting, 
impudent, odions, dirty puss, 1753 Schoot of Max 95 The 
ingratimde, the villainy, says he, of the little Puss. 1846 


PUSS-CAT. 


Dickens Battle of Life i, ‘Somebody's hirth-day, Puss', 
replied the Doctor. 1861 T, A. Trottore La Seata lv. 
102 Tu think that the little puss shonld defend herself so 
coolly, 1881 Besant & Rice Ch. Fizet u. ix, They could not 
have believed their danghter so sly aad deccitful'a puss. 

4. Short for Puss-storn, 

1819 G. SAMOUELLE Extomol, Contpend, 431 Cerura Vinula. 
‘The Puss, 

5. Puss in the corner: a game played by 
children, of whom one stands in the centre and trics 
to capture one of the ‘dens’ or ‘ bases’ as the 
others change places; also, in a more elaborate 
form, a sailors’ game in the British Navy. 

1714 Pore Mart, Scriblerus 1. v, 1 will permit my son to 

lay at Apodidascinda, which can be no other than our 

uss ina corner. 1738 Gentd, Mag. VIN1.81 ‘The favourite 
one was Puss in the Corner... this play, four Boys or 
Girls post themselves at the funr corners of the room and 
the fifth in the middle, who keeps himself on the watch tu 
slip into one of the corner places when the present possessors 
are endeavouring to supplant one another. 1864 Kyicut 
Passages Work, Life 1. i. 34 Vhe King..canght Fanny 
Burney playing at puss-in-the-corner. 1866 Daily Tel, 
8 Feb. 4/4 The necessities which frequently compel a 
Premier to make the reorganisation of his Cabinet a game 
of Puss-in-the Corner. 

6. attrid, and Comd., as puss-faced, puss-like 
adjs.;_ puss-gentleman, a gentieman perfuined 
with civet (cf. caf = ctuct-cat, Cat sd! 4), 

1781 Cowrer Conversat, 284, } cannot talk with civit in 
the room, A fine _puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 1873 
Letaxp Agypt. Sketch Bk. 59 The cobras are pusslike in 
their habits, and like petling. 1883 Besant Lef Nothing 
You Dismay ti, No gd Fes swah to fear fair fighting. 

Puasa, obs. foria of Pus, 


Pu'ss-cat. = Pussy-cat. 

1865 A. Daryus (Brandl) 304 He shall go play with my 
mothers pussecat. 1598 Frorio, A/icia, a pusse-kat, a kitlin, 
1604 W, Terito Fr. Bacon's Proph. 171 in Hazk. E. P,P. 
1V. 274 The Pus-Cat and the Dogge, For safegard from the 
stealth Of Rats, and Mise, and Wolfe, and Foxe. 

Pu'ss-clo:ver. U.S. The hare’s-foot clover, 
Trifoliun: arvense + so named from its silky heads, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pussel, pussle, obs. forms of PucELLE, 

Pussley, -ly (py'sli). Also pusley. A cor- 
tuption of PURSLANE, common in U.S. 

1861 N. A. Wooos Pr, Wales in Canada & U.S. 309 The 
instant the land is lifeeanee a weed called ‘ Pussley’ makes 
its appearance,..'Uhis, when hoiled, isa most delicious and 
wholesome vegetable, the leaves heing like spinach, and the 
branches in taste resembling sea-kale. In prairie settle. 
ments pussley is always a standing dish. 1870C. D. Warner 
Summer in Gard. (1886) 150, | doubt if any one has raised 
more ‘pusley’ this year than 1 have. 1888 Amer, Vai. 
XXII. 778 To select thc most offensive among the worst 
weeds..among the annuals, especially in gardens, the purse 
lane or ‘ pusley ’ perhaps takes the lead. 

Pu'ss-moth. [f. Puss + Mori: see quot. 
1806.] A large European hombycid moth, Cerura 
(Dicranura) vinula, having the fore-wings of a 
whitish or light grey colour with darker markings 


and spots. 

1806 Suaw Gen. Zool. V1. 228 This moth [Phalzna Vinulal, 
from its unusually downy appearance, has obtained the 
popular title of the Puss Moth. 1817 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
xxi. (1818) HL. xxii. 289 The caterpillar of the pnss-moth.. 
and some others, instead of the anal prolegs, have two tails or 
horns. 1869 Newman Sri#. Afoths 216 When the catere 
pillars of the Puss-moth are ahout..to form their cocoons, 
the whole ground colour changes to a dull brown. 188 
Eu. A. Ormerop Injur. Insects (1890) 266, 

Pusso-, combining form of Puss, in humorous 
nonce-words: Pussoma-niac, one with a mania 
for cats; Pusso‘philist, a lover of cats. 

1890 Sat. Nev. 19 July 76/1 Mis master..is the reverse of 
a pussomaniac. I A thenzum 22 Aug. 252/3 Cat lovers 
—pussophilists as J. S. Mill used to call them. 

+ Puwssock, Oés. rare. [f. Puss + -ock.] A 
term for an old maid; an ‘old tabby’. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Gusman D'Alf. 1. 26,1 haue 
knowne since some old Maids Pussockes in comparison of 
her [my Mother] of greater yeeres and lesse Handsomnesse, 
that would call themselues., Girles and little pretty Maidens. 

Pussoun, obs, Sc. and dial. form of Porson. 

Puw'ss-tail. [f. Puss + Tam.} A popular 
name in U.S. for a common grass of the genus 
Sefaria or Bristle-grass, in England sometimes 
called Foxtail. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pussy (pu'si), sd. Also 6-8 -ie, 8 -ey ; Se 
poussie, poosie. [f. Puss + -y dim. suffix.] 

1. A cat: used much in the same way as Puss, 


but more as a common noun aud less as a. call-word, 
3726 Mrs, Detany in Life § Corr. (1862) 124 My new 
pussey is..white,.. with black spots. 1821 CLare Vili, 
Minsir., Sorrows Fav. Cat vi,Ah mice, rejoice |..'Tis yours 
to triumph, mine's the woe, Now pussy’s dead. 1870 E. 
Peacocs Ralf Skird U1. 144 A saucer of milk put on the 
rug for pussy. 1889 J. K. enone idie Thoughts 119 He 
strokes the cat quite gently, and calls it ‘ poor pussy’. 
2. Used as a proper name for the hare: cf. Puss 2. 
1785 Burns 1st Ep. J, Lepraik 3 Paitricks scraichan loud 
at e’en, And morning Poosie [v. ». poussic] whiddan seen. 
1790 — Tam o' Shanter 195 As open pussie’s mortal foes, 
age pop! she starts etre their nose. 1821 CLARE 
Vill, Minsir., Autumn xxxii, Poor pad through the 
stubble flies. 1841 J.T. Heweerr Parish Clerk it. 15 Away 
went ed for her home. : 
b. A humorous name for a tiger: cf, Puss 2b. 
1873 Routledge’s Yung. Gentl. Mag. 535, 1 should have 


1643 


liked to have potted a pnssy, particularly such a blood. 
thirsty hrute as this one seeins to be. 

3. Applied to a girl or woman : cf. Puss 3. 

1583 Stussrs Anat, Abus, (1877) 1 97 You shall haue 
euery sawcy boy,.to catch vp a woman & marie her...So 
he haue his pretie pussie 10 huggle withall, it forceth not. 
1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Yom's C. xvi, * What do you think, 
pussy?’ said her father to Eva. 1870 Dickens £. Drood 
ui, Pd Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, as you call her. 

b. A person who lives in another's house as 
an inmate; a ‘ house-cat’. 

3904 Marte Corritt God's Good Man xxi, } shalt invite 
Roxmouth and his tame pussy, Mr. Marius Longford. 

4. In childish speech applicd to something 
soft and furry, as a fur necklet, a willow or hazel 
catkin, ete. 

1858 Zooloxist XVI. 5858 Little children call their warm 
neck-comforters by the name vf ‘pussies’, 1882 Garden 
4 Feb. 77/1 These catkins, ‘ pussies ’, and ‘lambs‘-tails ', as the 
country people call them. 

5. Pussy-wants-a-corner, an American name for 
Puss i the corner: sec Puss 5. 

1897 Gun. H, Porter Camparening w. Grant in Cent. 
Mag. Jan. 349/2 [The manauvres] now became more like the 
play of Jussy-zvantsa-corner, 

6. a, atérid. or as adj. Soft and furry like a cal: 
ch 4. b. Comd., as pussy-baudrons (Sc.) } pussy- 
footed a., having a cat-like Lread, 

1863 Kixascev Water Bad, v. (1886) 236 She was the most 
nice, soft, .. pussy, cuddly, delicious creature whu ever 
nursed a haby. /éfd. 241 Little boys..who have kind pussy 
mamas to cuddle them, 1893 Seviéner's Mag. Nov. 653 
Men who were beginning to walk pussy-footed and shy it 
shadows. 1894 Crockert Kafders 52 Innocent as pussy- 
bawdrons thinking on the cream-jug. 

Pussy (p2'si), a. [f. Pus 56.+-v.] Full of pus. 

18.. Aled, News LUT. 695 The inost pussy gland ruptured 
during extrication. 

Pu'ssy-ca:t. <A nursery word fora cat; also 
used in other senses of Pussy sd. 

1837 Marrvat Of/a Podr. x}, The term pussy cat may be 
considered tautological. 1861 S. Tuomson Tild #2. 1m. 
(ed. 4) 169 Every boy knows the ‘ pussy-cats’ of the willow, 
1864 Read 6 Apr. 1 What a purblind old pussy-cat, instead 
of the light and agile kitten we imagined was tripping before 
us! 1881 E. J. Worsoise Sissfe ix, ‘What a wild pussy-cat 
she is !’ said her father, looking fondly at her, as she dashed 
abruptly from his side, 

Comb, 1881 J. FE. H. Titomson Upland Yarn 26 er 
noiseless pussy-cat-like ways. 

Pu'ssy-wi:llow. A popular name in U.S. of 
the Amcrican glaucous willow, Salix discolor, in 


reference to its silky catkins. 

1884 Ror Mat. Scr. Story vi, Ie pressed through them to 
look for..pussy willows, 1897 W. D. Howes Landlord 
at Lion's Head 364 He hegged her to jet him keep one 
switch of the pussy-willows, 

+ Pust, puyst. Ods. [In quot. 1527 a. Du. 
puist, MDu. past ; in quot. 1677 perlt. a misreading 
of push] A pustule; = Pusu 54.2 

1g27 Anprew Srunswyhe’s Distyll, Waters Liv, Good for 
scabbes, puystes, and other impostumyng on the body. 1677 
Laoy Cuawortu in 124k Rep. fist, MSS. Comin App. v. 
43 The..nurse keepers..laid ceres toa pust under the arme 
which drive the malignity of it to the heart. 

Pustle, obs. form of VPustTvte. 
+ Pustled a, Oés. rare = PusTULATE. 

1627 P. Fretcuer Locusts u. xxviii, Her hands with scabbes 
array’d, Her pust'led skin with ulcer’d excrements. 


Pustulant (po'stivlint), @. and sé. [ad. late 
L. pustulant-em, pt. pple. of pustuldre lo Pustu- 
eel a. adj. Giving rise to the formation of 
pustules (Sya. Soc. Lex. 1897). b. sé An irritant 
affecting the skin and causing pustulation, as a 
solution of silver nitrate, croton oil, etc. 


1871 Garrop Mat. Med. 417 The pustulants induce deeper 
action, and are sometimes of greater value than vesicants, 


Pustular (pystizlix), a. [ad. mod.L. pustze- 
lar-is, £, pustula PUSTULE: sec -AR.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, of ihe nature of pustules; 


characterized by pustules, 

1739 Huxtian in PAit, Trans. XLL 669 The pustular and 
leprons Eruptions increased daily. 1800 Wooovitte in 
Med. Jrui. 1V. 256, | differ in opinion from Dr. Jenner in 
not imputing the pustular cruptions..to any adulteration of 
the vaccine matter employed io the inoculations. 1818-20 
E. Tuompson Cullen's Nosol. Method, (ed. 3) 329 The five 
genera of pustular diseases. 1876 Bristrowe The. & Pract, 
Afed, (1878) 572 Petechial or pustular rashes. 

2. Sot, and Zool. Having lew glandular excrcs- 
cences like blisters or pustules. ; 

1776 Witnerinc Srit, Plants (1796) 1V. 393 Spharia 
Jraxinea [Fungus]. Black; roundish, convex, dotted... 
Nearly sitting, pustular. 

Pustulate (py'stizlét), a [ad. late L. puste- 
dat-us, pa. pple. of pustelare : seencxt.] Furnished 
with, or having pustules; pustulous, pustular. 

(In quot. 1607, perh. an error for pusiudant.) 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 615 If the worme bec cut 
asunder in the wound, there issueth out of her such a vene- 
mous pustulate matter, that poysoneth the wound. 1846 
Dana Zooph, (1848) 126 The smooth exterior sometimes 
graduates into the pustulate. 1852 — Crust. 1. 90 Surface 
seriately pustulate, and pustules setigerous, 


Pustulate (pastidleit), v. [f ppl. stem of 
late L. pustulare, trans. and intr, f. pustula 
Pustutz.] a. ¢vans. To form into pustules, b. 
tutr. To break out into or ferm pustules. 


Hence 


, ifever justifiable, 1899 Alibutt's 


PUSTULOUS. 


1732 Srackuouse éfist, Bille in, iv. (1749) 364/2 Besides 
the blains peed to afflict his [Job's] body, the devil 
; instigated his wife to grieve his niind. 1898 P. Maxson 
Trop. Diseases xxxvii, 560 Sumetimes the little vesicles [of 
prickly heat] may pustulate. 

Pustulation (pestizla-fon). fad. late L. 
fustulation-em, n. of action from pustuldre: sce 
prec.] The action of pustulating; formation of 
pustules ; sometimes, also, blistering. 

1875 H.C. Wooo Pheraf. (1879) 155 Peculiar burning or 
tingling pain, whicli is very short y followed by pustulauun. 
1876 BartioLow Mat. Med, (1879! 540 The pustulation of 
the chest with crotun-vil ur tartar-emetic ointment is rarely 

Syst. Med. VIVE 610 Tt 
is often necessary to await the healing of the pustulation, 
/tid. 870 The slightest appearance of pustulation or blistering 
should be..treated on antiseptic lines. 

Pustulatous (postidlé-tas),a. [£ Pustunare 

@.+-0us.] = Pustunate a.  Sustulatous moss: 
see quots. 
1856 W. Lavoer Lixvsay Pop. fist. Brit, Lichens gu 
The ‘ Mosses* [i «. crustaccous or foliaccous dye-lichens] 
are irregularly designated, the specific name in some beings 
duc. .to their physical characters, as Tartarcous or Pustu- 
latous moss. /dfd. 177 Umdilicaria fustidata..is largely 
imported by the London orchill-makers..under the com- 
mercitl designation of Pustulatuus Moss. 

Pustule (pzstivl). Also 6 puscull, -cle; 
6-8 pustle, 7 pustel. [ad. L. pustzla blister, 
pimple, pustule. Cf. I, pustule (13-14th c.).] 

1. A small conical or rounded elevation of the 
cuticle, with crosion of the ctitis, inflammatory at 
the base and containing pus; a pimplc; formerly, 
sometimes, a blister. 

1398 Trevisa Harth. De PLR. vt. xi, (1495) 276 Pustules 
ben callyd gaderynges of postumes and superfluyte in the 
vier partyes of the body. ¢ 1g00 Lan/rane's Ciruryte tg 
Cossi ben ditil pustulis & harde pat ben engendrid in fe 
face, & principali about Pe nose. 1578 Lyre Dodocns ut. 
XAVHL 354 The same. .cureth the sores and pustules of the 
guuunes. 1718 Quincy Compl. Mish. ot Of manifest Service 
in ripening the Small Pox, where the Pustules rise with a 
pellucid Humour, 1876 Betsrown The. §& Pract, Med. (1875) 
163 ‘Vhe pustules of discrete small-pox are always larger 
than thuse of the other variety. 

a1s2g SKevton Edpnour Nrnenyag 555 Wythe here and 
there a puscull Lyke a paul muscull, 1600 F. Wacker 
Sp. Mandeville 41 With the continuall moysines, they 
engender & bring forth certaine Puscles like Mushromps. 
1612 Woovait Swry. Male Wks. (1653) 32 ‘Fo cool and heal 
any moist pustles. 1643 J. STEER tr. At fp. Chyrury. vii. 27 
Pustels or blisters are raised. 1742 Loud. & Country Brew, 
i (ed. 4) 46 It will there raise little Pustles or Blisters. 

b. Malignant pustele, the carbuncular disease 
produced by the anthrax bacillus; = ANTURAX 2. 
[1543 ‘Trangron Vigo's Chirurg. n. xix. 29 Anthrax is a 
malygne pustle.] 1864 KE. A. Parkes Pract. fiygiene 153 
Anthrax (ualignant pustule, carbuncular fever). 1872 "V. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. 443 Anthrax of the lips has nothing 
in common with malignant pustule. ; 

2. a. Bot, A small wart or swelling, uatural or 


caused by parasitic influences. b. Zool, A warty 


excrescence of the skin, as in the toad; a pimple. 

1976 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 392 Spheria 
mavina [Fungus], Large, thick, black, marked above 
with pustules. 1807 Vancouver dgric. Devon (1813) 433 
On the’leaves of pears..and gooseberry trees, it exhibits 
itself at first_in small yellow pustules, increasing in size 
until they effloresce in clusters of various shapes. 1869 
Gitimore ir, Piguicr's Rept. § Birds i.25 Toads, in colour 
are usually ofa livid grey, spotted with brown and yellow, 
and disfigured by a number of pustules or warts. 

3. fvansf. An eruptive swelling of the ground. 

1849 Murcutson Sé/ur7a xvi. 404 These subatrial volcanos 
-.are nothing more than superficial pustules. 1861 E. T. 
Hottano in Peaks, Passes § Glas. Ser. i. L 95 Steaming 
excrescences of clay. The approach ..is over beds of sand 
and clay, out of which they rise in variegated blotches and 
pustules of blue, white, red, and yellow. 

4. Comb., as pustule-like adj. 

1815 Kirsy & Sp. Lntomol. iv. (1818) 1. 87 They are pro- 
duced in the flesh in small pustule-like tumours. 1845 
Florist’s Jru2. 37 Peculiar to this plant is the property of 
producing pale pustule-like callosities on the branches. 


Pustuliform (pzstivliffim), a2. Bot. and 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. fustuliform-is, f. pustula 
PuSTOLE + -FoRM.] Having the form of a pustale. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 654 The pustuliform verruce are 
rounded and unequal. 

Pu:stulo,crusta:ceous, a. [f. pustilo-, com- 
bining form of L. pustula pustule + Crustacrous.] 
Covered with a pustulous crust or scab, 

1890 in Cent. Died. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pu'stulose, . [ad. post-cl. L. peestulos-us, f. 
pustula pustule: see -OSE.] = next. 

1882 J. ‘IT. Carrincron in Zoologis? Mar. 107 Portunus 
tuderculatus is distinguished by its tubercular pustulose 
carapace. ot 

Pustulons (postizlas), a. [ad. L. pustulosus: 
see prec, and -ous. Cf. F. pustulewx (1549 in 
Godef.), perh. the immediate source.] Abounding 


in or characterized by pustules; pee oe 
1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. v.i. 161 Anoynt the p' - 
eee wyth alyniment folowing. 1658 Puittirs, Pustu- 
fous, full of Pustules, #. blisters, blaines, or wheales. 1799 
Med. Frnl. 1\. 352 A prescription ‘for the great ustulons 
eruption and its degrees‘. 1 ibid. X11. 536 That ue 
ustulous disease produced in the vaccine patients in the 
mall-pox Topi was the small-pox, 1 can safely aver. 
1846 Dana Zoopk. 707 Surface either smooth \ i 
“2 


PUT. 


pustulous, 1852 — Crust, 1. 109 Carapax..tubercular or 
pustulous above, 

Put (put), 54.1 Also 5-8 putt (see also next). 
[f& Pot vl} An act of putting, in various senses. 

1, An act of thrusting or pushing; a thrust; a 
push, a shove. Also fig. (with qnot. 1748 cf. 
Pur v3 b). Ods. exc. dial. = Burr 56.9 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4588 In his sadle he held him 
still, And smote Darel with so goodewill In middes of 
the sheld ful butt That Darel fell doun with that putt. 
1508 Dunsar Ya A/artit Wemen 231 A tender peronall, 
that myghtna put thole. a@1§7z Knox Hist. Ref. (1644) 117 
When it begins at us, God knows ..who shall bide the next 
put. 21598 Ro.iock Sed. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) I]. 511 He 
will come and give them a putt, with sharpness and mercy. 
1633 Rutrnerrorn Letz. (1862) L. 104 To help you to bear your 
burden, and to come in behind you, and give you and your 
burdens a put up the mountain. 1748 RicHaroson Clarissa 
Wks. 1821 TY. 316 The dear creature. .wanted to iastruet me 
how to answer the Captain’s home put. 1869 E. Farmer 
Scrap, Bk, (ed. 6) 60 The pig made a putat the closed ..door. 

2. The act of casting a heavy stone or weight 
overhand, as a trial of strength; a throw, a cast. 
(In this sense pronounced (pzt) in Sc., and identi- 
fied with Pur, Purr 54.2) 

€ 1300 Hazelok i055 Pe chaunpiouns pat pat sowen, Shul- 
dredeu he ile ober, and lowea. ¢1340 Ayrins Virg., etc. 73 
ps pet of pe stoon bua imaist not reche, To litil my3te is in 

i slune. 1889 Soy's Own Paper 7 Sept. 780/2 After cach 
pe has been marked the ground is smoothed over. /éid., 

noticed..the puts oa several oceasions kaocked ont the 
pezs of previous marks. 

3. In phr. forced put: see FoRcE-Pvr, 

The precise sense of px? in this phrase is obscure, 

4. In Stock-jobbing and Speculation: The option 
of delivering a specilied amount of a particular stock 
or produce ata certain price within a specified time: 
see Orrion 4, and cf. Pur vl toh. 

1717 Mrs. Cestiivrn Bold Stroke for Wife w. i, Are 
you a bull or a bear towlay, Abraham? 3rd Stockéroker. 
A hull faith; but E havea good putt for next week. 1825 
C. MM. Wesisacotr Any, Spy Ll 139 For the call or put. 
@ 1860 C. Penn Hug. 6 For, funds (1883)127 A' Put’ isan 
option of delivering stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the Uae the option-money is given. 
1893 iret. Counting-M, Dict, sv. Options, When money 
is paid for the optiun of baying at a given price, the opera- 
tion is called “giving for the call’. When it is paid for the 
option of selling, it is called ‘giving for the put’. Some- 
umes both operations are combined, and then it is called 
‘giving for the pat and call‘. 

Put, putt (pet), 52.2 [A differentiated pro- 
nunciation of prec. ; of Scotch origin.]} 

1. Sc. = prec., sense 2. 

2. Golf. (orig. Sc.) An act of ‘putting’: see 
Por v.2 3; a gentle stroke given to the ball so as 
to make it roll along the putting-green, with the 
purpose of getting it into the hole. 

1743 Matntrson Gef in Poems on Golf (1867) 58 With 
putt well directed pluinp into the hole. “1857 Chawiders's 
duform. for People 6594/1 One who can gain a full stroke on 
his opponent betweer two far-distant holes, frequently loses 
his advantaye by missing a ‘put’ within a yard of the hole ! 
1863 in K. Clark Go// (1875) 137 The first hole was halved... 
Drumwhalloch holiw alang putt. got Scotsman g Sept. 4/7 
On the next greea he got down his putt froma distance of.. 
twenly yards, 

3. fig. in phr. 70 make one’s putt good (Sc.), to 
succeed in onv’s attempt, gain what one aims at. 

166: Ruturrvorn in Lee (1881) 28 Fearing I should not 
make my putt good. 1822 Gatt Steas-Boat ix. (1850) 230 
The mistress..made her putt good, and the satia dress was 
obligated to be sent to her. 1824 Macraccart Gadlovid., 
ueyel. 389 A maa is said tohave made his gutt gude, when 
he obtains what his ambition panted for. 

Put, putt (pv/), 56.5 Obs. or arch. [app. f. 
Por v1; cf sense 22 d ; but the history is not clear.] 

An old game at cards for two, three, or four 
players, somewhat resembling Nap, three cards 
being dealt to each player ; the score at this pame. 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) xv. 92 Putt is the 
ordinary rookiag Game of every place. Jéid., If you play 
at two-handed Putt (or if you please you may play at dues 
hands) the best Putt-Card deals. ‘bid 93 Five up or a Putt 
is commonly the Game, 1711 E. Waxp Vulgus Brit, 1x. 99 
Where day by day they usd to sot, At All-fours, Cribidge, 
orat Put. 1725 Younc Univ. Pass.1v, To Sir S. Compton 
30 Since Apes can roast the choice castanian nut; Since 
Steeds of genius are expert at Put. 1998 in F. Moore 
Songs §& Ball, Amer. Rev. (1856) 192 Jack, thiaking of 
cribbage, all fours, or of put, With a Aone hand, he did 
shuffleand cut. 1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour i, 267/1 He had 
heard an old tailor say that in his youth. .‘put’ wasa common 
public-house game. 1887 Besanr The World went xxiv, 
Bess..could play All-fours, Put, Snip-snap-snorum, 

b. Comb. Lztt-card, a card used in this game. 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) xv. 93 The best 
Putt-Cards are first the Tray, next the Deuce, then the Ace. 
1711 J. Puckie Clud 21 note, Bending one, to know where 
to cnt a good Putt-card. Ibid. 23 Marking Putt-cards on 
the edge with the nail as they come to hand, 

Put (pvt), 14.4 Obs. or arch. (slang or collog.) 
Also putt. [Arose in 17th ¢. slang; origin un- 
ascertained,] A stupid man, silly fellow, block- 
head, ‘duffer’; cowstry put, a lout, a bumpkin. 

1688 SHADWELL Sr. A dsatia1.i,O fy, cousin; acompany of 
Putts, meer Putts } a 1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Country. 
Put, a silly, shallow-pated Fellow. 1710 Tatler No. 230 
p 7 The Third Refinement ..consistsin the Choice of certain 
Wonk invented by some pretty Fellows, such as Banter, 
Bamboozte, Country Put and Kidney, 17a1-a AMHERST 


« 


1644. 


Terre Fil. No. 46.247 They were metamorphosed into com- 
pleat smarts, and damird the old country putts, their fathers. 
1753 Adventurer No, 100_? 2 Peculiarities which would 
have denominated me a Green Horn, or in other words, 
A country put very green. 2802 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. 
Vi. 215 The buck, who scorns the city puts, And thinks 
all rich nien noodles, 1823 Wew Monthly Mag. V111. 
ae The footmen of the House of Lords..keep clear of the 
rough-inongers and country puts of the lower house. 
1859 Tuackeray Virgin. xiv, Look at that old putt in the 
chair; did you ever see such an old quiz? 1886 I. Harrt- 
son ss, 168 What droll puts the citizens seem in it all | 

Put (pot), v1 Pa, t. and pa. pple. put (put). 
Forms: see below. [Late OE. putian (? patzan), 
represented ¢ 1050 by the vbl. sh. putung (?piit-), 
Purrine; thence early ME. pater and ? putex, later 
putten, putt, put. Beside this, late OK. had 
potian (11th c.), ME. pdten (see Pore v.), and 
potter; also, OE, pytan (repr. by pylan ré¢ in the 
OE, Chron, MS. F. (12th c.), anno 796, and 7¢ 
apytan, put out, thrust ont, Numbers xvi. 14), 
which app. gave southen ME, puiten, puytle 
(= pte), and may even have been the source of 
the late ME, pytten, pitten, pyt, pit. Prof. Sievers 
thinksthatthe stem-vowel inOE. Ayan (:—*pittjan) 
was certainly long, and in putiax probably so, and 
suggests that the ME. shortening of the vowel was 
carried over from the pa. t. and pa. pple. pyéte, putte 
from pyt-te, pitt-te. The normal conjugation was 
pa. t. pet-te, now pud (cf. ext), in ME. and early 
mod. Eng. also puttede, putted; pa. pple. ME. 
yput, iputte and putt, now put, also in 14-16th c. 
putted, But in Se. and north Eng. dialects, pué 
(or rather its northern form py¢, pz¢), has been from 
the 15-16th c. conjugated as a strong vb., with 
pa. t. pat, pa. pple. petten or pitten (also in Eng. 
dialects foften) ; and perhaps the southern 7pitte 
also arose out of */f2¢ien. With these compare the 
northern inflexion of Hit, Aa¢, Autien or Aitien. 
The variant Zot, Pott, occurs as an existing dialect 
form, besides surviving in a differentiated form and 
sense as Pore. ‘The differentiated vb. Put *, purr 
(pvt), used in golf, and in Sc. also in ‘putting the 
stone’, is conjugated putt, putted, putled, and is 
thus qnite distinct in Sc. from f7t, pat, puiten, as 
well as from the ordinary Eng. put, put, put. 

For the earlier history evidence is wanting, but the various 
forms appear to be parallel formations froin a stear prut-, 
pot-, wheace app. also Da. Autfe to put, put in; bat this 
appears in Kalkar only from the 17th c. Rietz gives a 
southern Swedish puéta (with variants Jolla, fotta) in two 
senses; (1)=sl4, stéta, knaffa til liadrigt (to strike, knock or 
push gently); (2) = sticka undan, stilla bort, *putta i join. 
man’ (to put oat of the way (or conceal), put away, ‘ put in the 

ocket’). ‘The Welsh pztio and Gaclic put are from Eng. 

TE. had also a vh. pudten, pilter (see Pitt), which was 
synonynious with gzé,and even occurs asa variant readingin 
isth ¢. MSS., but could not be formally related. Tt became 
obs. (at least ia the senses in question) before rso0. In the 
sense ‘strike with the head or horns’, ME. puttex was in 
early use synonymous with éxétea, Burr v.', by which it 
has been superseded in literary English; but some dialects 
retain pet in | A 

A. Illustration of Forms and Inflexions. 
I. From OE, pidian, ME. pute-n, pudt-en, mod. 
pul. 

1. Juf. and Present tense. 1 *putian, 2-4 
pute(n, 2-5 putten, 3-6 putte, 4-6 (also 7-9 in 
special senses; see Put v.2) putt; 5 (-6 Sc.) pwt, 
6 Se. powt; 4- put. 

c1oso Kule of Chrodegang 99 Purh deofles putunge.. 
an beled. ¢1175 Puttest ee 1h c1ze0 Bestiary on 
Agungling rade to him lutes, his saute him under puted. 
1383 Wyciir Yohku xv. 13 That ony man putte his soule 
for his frendis. 1400 A. Brunne's Chron, Wace (Petyt 
MS.) 8880 Now makes assay, To putte pis stones dona 
[Laméb, ATS, potte be stones] if 3e may. 14.. Lypo, Lyke 
thyr Audience 30 in Pol. Ret. & 1, Poems (1903) 48 Th 
lyfe to putt in morgage. 14 . Paston in P. Lett. WI. 
26s, 1 inust pwt me in God, for her must I be for 1 season, 
1528 in £.xch, Rolls Scot, XV. 584 Tak the rentall of Fyf 


fra the Arsdaa and powt in thes berar and his wyf. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay 12 Yhay quhilk. .pwtis noth al thair traist 


' ,in hime, 1671 H. M. tr. Zrasm, Codlog, 236 Thou indeed 


puttest me hard to it. 
2. Past tense. a. 3-6 putte, (4 pudt, 5 puto), 


8-7 putt; 4- put. , 

¢120§ Lay. 18092 He smat hine uuenen pat heued.. And 
pat sweord putte in his mud. @1300 Put [see B. 16). 
13..Pudt, putte, put [see B, 1, a ¢1470 Ilenry Wallace 
tu. ror The worth Scottis..putt thair hors thaim fra, ¢ 1477 
Caxton Yasox Yb, Peleus ard his acuewe putte hem to 
poynte in armes. 178g Put [see B, rd]. r 

8. 4 puttede, -ide, 5 -id, -yd, 6 Se. puttit, 6- 
putted (see Pur v.2), 

1382 Wyciir Luke i. 66 And alle men that herdea 
poets in her herte, 1388 — Afatt. xxvii. 2g And 
thei fo diden a coroun of thomes, and putten [z.”. (¢ 1390- 
1420) puttidea) on_his heed. ¢1449,14.. Puttid, -yd [see 
B. 10d, 2s]. 1520 Nispet Sc. WV. /., Acts xxviii. 10 (S.T.S.) 
II]. 124 Quhilkis..puttit [1388 Wvcur puttiden) quhat 
thingis war necessarie, 1575 Laneuam Let, (1871) 28 Than 
putted he in his hostes hande other. v. thousande guidens. 

3. Past pple. a. 4 y-put, i-put(te, pute, 4-7 
putte, putt, 4- put. 


13.. Cursor Af. 1258 (Cott.) Quen we war put o paradis, 


; ©4340 Hanrore Pr, Conse.6135 To be putt til pastur strayt. 


PUT. 


1377 Lanai. P. 72. B. xiv. 207 Pere pe pore is put bihynde 
[1393 C. xvit. 50 yput, wr. putte]. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VU. 9 His feet pat he hadde with i-putte [2.x yput] 
seiat Odo his tombe. 1483 Cath. Augd. 295/2 Putte onte, 
expulsus. 1606 G, W[oopcocke] Lives Eniperors in Hist. 
fustine Gg 4 His corpes was .. putte into the sepuichre. 
16.. Sir W. MORE Sonn. xii. Wks. (S.T.S.) L 58 Thy epitaph 
sall then be putt in prent. 1839 Maravat Phant. Ship xii, 
We might have put the royals on her, 

8. 4-5 putted, 5 putet, puttid, -yd. Sce also 
Pour v2 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 2055 Pus sal pai.. be putted til 
endeles pyne. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3063 The folk.. 
in to the lake hadde pee Danicl. 1495 fee Barth. 
de P. Rv viii. (W. de W.) 187 He is putet LASS, iput, iputte, 
put] asyde and baryed. 

II. From OF, potian, ME. pote, poote, fotte, 
mod. dial. pot. 

lL. Present. a. 1 potlan, 4-5 poten, 6 pote, poote. 

¢ 1000 Potedon [see Pore w 1}. 1382 Weir Prev. xix. 18 
To the slazter..of hym ne poote (Vx/g. ne ponas] thou thi 
soule. — sa. lv. 2 Whi te 3ee vp siluer not in loeucs? 
— Mark v. io He preide hym..that he shulde nat pnt (zw ~. 
poten] hym out of the cuntreie. 1435-1530 [see Pore zw. 1). 

8B. 4-5 potte(n, pot, pott. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8885 Ropes to 
drawe, tres to potte, Pey schouned, bey priste, stode o 
strot. ¢ 1385 Chaucer Z.G. IV. gog To pottyn rei ut. 
ten, putea] hire in swich an aventure. 1387 Trevisa Lig- 
den (Rolls) HI. 83 pey puttep peire lif (MS. y a ea 
here lyf] for wommen. id. 313 pat be wolde putte [MS. y 
potte] of be fevere by deep. /d2d. 333 To putte [MS. y pot) 
of alle manere lett of his speche. 1425 Cast. Perse. 131 
in Alacro Plays 111 Speke pi acybour mekyl schame; 
on hem sum fals fame. ¢c14s0 Loveticn Grail xiii. 348 But 


3if 3e potten berto Consaille. ¢ 1485 Digéy Myst.iu, Mary 
Alagd, 1554 Pott don be pryd of mamentes violate! 
2. Fast tense. 4-5 potte, 5, 9 dial. pot. 


1387 Trevisa //¢gden (Rolls) VI. 51 Pe senatoures. . putte 
(MS. y potte}] hym..out of his kyngdom. a 1417 in Cad. 
Proc Chane. Q. Eliz. (1827) 1. Introd. 13 Wheche Johan.. 
pot my land to ferme, 1881 r Sarcusson Foe Scoap's Furneh 
16 (Cumbld. Gloss.), T’ girt injia screamt, an off we pot. 

3. Last pple. 4-5, 9 dial. pot, 5 poot. 

1387 Tnevisa Higdex (Rolls) LI. 187 After pat Tarqui- 
nins was put (MS. y pot) out of Rome. 1480 Newcastle 
Alerch. Vent. (Surtees) 1, 2 At the mony of the said fines... 
be poot in the said box, 1878 Cusmnbid, Gloss., Pot, Pat, has 
put, did put. 

IIL. From OE. fjtan, ME. puite, puyl(e. 

Present. 1 pytan, 4 puite, puyt(e. 

rr.. OL. Chron. an. 796 (MS. F) Ceolwulf, .let him pytan 
ut his eagan & ceorfan of his handa. ¢1330Sfee. Gy Warw, 
93 Pin almesse pu shalt forb puite [77we luite), 1362 

ANGL, 2. Pd. A. Vi. 100 And puitep forp pruide to preisen 
pi-seluen, did. xu 42 And puytep forp presumpciun. 
a1400 Minor Poems sr. Vernon ALIS. 598/527 Auyse be wel 
in }i pou3t, Puyt pi strengbe ia-to pron. 

IV. From ME. pytte(2, pitte(n, pyt, mod. dial. 
fut, pit. (With putte and pitte, cf. cutteand hilte : 
Cur wv.) 

l. Present. Now only north. dial. and Se. 4-5 
pitt, 5 pyt, 7 pitte, 6- pit. 

erxgo0 IWyelif’s Bible Luke xii. 25 Who of 30u.. may 
adde [zw ». pitt] o cubite to his stature? ¢ 1420 Liber Coco- 
runt (1862) 33 In erpyne pot pou shalt hit pyt [rz hit}. 
188 A. Kine tr. Canistus’ Catech. I viij, Pitting sic mea in 
thair kallendar for sanctes. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 32 Hammer to pitte the strickle with to make it keepe, 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 69 What poor cot-folk pit their 

inch in. 1816 Scotr et xxxvili, Lf we didna pit 

and til’t oursell, 1865 G, Macpvoxatp A. Fortes 2, 1 
jist diana like to pit the lid ower him, Lee 

2. Past tense. a. 4 pitte; 9 Se. pit (in E.D.D.). 

1390 Gower Conf. IIT. 369 As he pitte forth his hond 
Upon my body, wher I lay. 

B. 6— Se. and north. dial, pat. 

1533 Gav Rick? Vay 48 The balie spreit..the quilk..pat 
in thaime the luiff of god. 1549 [see B. 10}. ¢1650_ in 
Sir R. Gordon Fist, arts of Sutherl. (1813) 242 The 
messingers .. pat them all_ia such a fray. 1787 Burns 
Death & Dr. Lornbook vi, Something..That pat me in an 
ecrie swither. 1878 Cusmdld, Gloss. Pat,..did put. 

3. Past pple. a. 4-5 ipit, ypitto (4 ?pett), 5-6 
Se. pit. < ; 

(13.. A. Adis. 7495 Pou art ful of bewes pett.] «1400 Pol, 
Kel. & L, EE 268 Hon eae is bi-spit, Hou 
pi swetnisse is i-betin and ipit. ¢ 1400 Wyelif's Bible 

nke xii.1g ‘Thou hast many goodis kept [v. pit vp]. 
©1440 Palladius on Husb, 1. 1119 With brymstoon resolute 
ypitte [rime slitte]. rg01 dec, Ld. High Treas. Scot, i. 
128 Ane inasoun in Fankland that wes pit fra the werk. 

B. 5,7-9 Sc. and north. dial. putten, (5 -yn), 
9 pitten, potten (in Eng. Dial. Dict.). 

e400 Destr. Troy 11434 Braunches..of bright Olyue.. 
puttyn O lofte. ¢1450 Alertin i 18 As touchynge this that 
1s putten on my moder, ?arzoo Edom o Gordon iii, ia 
Child Badlads (1889) 111. 430 She had nae sooner busket 
her sell Nor putten oa her gown. 1804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbld, Ball, 113 A CE its angel o' top on’t 
they've putten, 31827 T. Wuson Pitman’s Pay i. 52 
(Northumbid. Gloss.) Aa’ve hewed and putten twee and 
twenty. 1876 [Whitby Gloss., Putten, put or placed, 

B. Siguification. . : 

I. To thrust, push, and allied senses, in which 
the application of foree is expressed. 

+1. rans. To thrust, push (with or without result- 
ing change of position), to shove; to knock, Ods. 

Ta literary use after the 16th c. the sense ‘thrust’ occurs 
in contexts which make it indistinguishable from sense 10, 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 15 3if pu me puttest in pet e3e, ic pin 
alswa, dunta-3ein dunt. ¢1205 Lay. 30780 Pe aa hine putte 
hiderward, and pe oder hine putte jeondward, 13.. 


PUT 


Cursor M, 12292 (Gitt.) Lene sun, me say, qucper pu pude 
[Cozt. putte] be childor nai? 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
ALS. xxxvil, 359 3ifeny mon a-gult azcynes pe, Smyteb or 
elles puitep ie € 1440 eas Pare. 417/2 Puttyn, or 
schowwyn,..znpello, trudo, pello. 
b, ‘To butt with the head or horns. Now 2. dial, 
enise Pilgr, Lif Manhode i, xv. (1869) 10, j shulde putte 
ustle be yuel folk with inyne horues. 1523 Fitzaern. 
ffusb, § 70 The beastes with theyr hornes wyfl put bothe 
horses and the shepe, and gore them in theyr bellyes. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Put, to push with the horns, 
te. fg. To urge, incite, instigate. Obs. See 
Potrine vé/, sb.l 1b, 
td. absol, or intr, To deal a thrust or blow, to 
give a push or knock; to push, knock (at, ov, 
ete.). Now north. dial, To butt. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8890 When bey 
ofte hadde put & pryst & ilk manda what hym do lyst. 
€1378 Cursor M. 11817 (Fairf.) Pe parlesi puttis in his side 
(Trex. smoot his oon side), 1398 Trxvisa Larth. De P. &, 
vi. iv. (lollem, MS.), When li body..fongep soule, and lyf, 
and begynnep to meue it selfe, and sprawle and patteb with 
feet and hondis (orig. mantbus ct pedibuscalctirarc]. ¢ 1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 1357 The wyf fonde the dore faste,..Scho 
pute at the dore in ie € 1480 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6250 
With'his croche on him he putt. rg04 Sed. Cases Crt. Star 
Chamber (Selden) 212 [Men on boats] with hookis & sparris 
of iron., puttith at the seid Brigge & greetly Fretith lowsith 
-.& castyth downe the stones, 1684 [MuExiton] Vordsh, 
Dial, 12 (E.D.5.) Whaugh, Mother, how she rowts! Ise 
varra Arfe, Shee'l put, and rive my good Prunella Scarfe. 
1783 Hutton Bran New Wark 17 They say she yance 
hed horns and put furiously. 

+ ©. intr. fig. To make a posh, to exert oneself. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1, i. (1905) 7 Stay i? your 
place.,and put not Beyond the spheare of your actiuity, 1619 
Frercner /adse One iy. iii, Hf it be possible That an arch. 
ee may ever be recover'd, This penitent rascal will put 

ix 

2. trans. To propel (a stone or weight) mainly 
by the swing of the body from the right hand 
raised and placed close to the shoulder: as an 
athletic exercise. Usnally in phr. putédng the stone 
(shot, weight), See also Put, Putt v.2 2, 

€ 1300 //avelok 1044 For neuere yete ne saw he or Putten 

stone, or panne por. a1gi8 SKELTON Magzy/. 406 They 
aue made me here to put the stone. 1653 Urqutart 
Rabelais 1. xxiii, (t737) 1. 223 He did cast the dart, throw 
the bar, put the stone, 1724, 1816 [sce Putz? 2]. 1862 
Sites Lagiacers Ll. 2g Lifting heavy weights, throwing 
the hammer and patting the stone. H.C. Busser in 
Llarper's Mag. Jan. 304/1 The Scottish-Americans will 
teach you to put the shot. a Boy's Own Paper 7 Sept. 
780/t ‘lhe same plan can be adopted for both putting the 
weight and the broad jump. 
b. tutr. Also to put at (or with) the stone. 

For the later Sc. absolute use of this, see Put v.2 2b, 

é1300 Havelok 1033 Hwo so mithe putten bore Biforn 
a-noper, an inch or more.. He was forakempe told. 74éd. 
1051 Pat heui ston, Pat he sholde puten wibe. ¢ 1440 Car- 
Grave St. A'ath. 1. 763 As well in wrestyllyng as puttyng at 
pestoa. 15938 Coveroate 2 Aface. iv. 14 To leape, to daunce, 
& to put at y* stone, 

3. trans. To thrust or plunge (a weapon) t home, 
or tuto a body; to drive or send a missile through. 
Phr. Zo put a (one's) knife into, to stab; to put a 
bullet through, to shoot. 

Now felt asa ee pbenisia use of sense 10, 

erzog [see A, L 2]. 1382 Wyeur John xix. 37 Thei 
schulen se in to whom they pizten [7 7. putteden, putten; 
Valg, dransfxerunt]thorw. a 1425 Cursor AL. 16838 (Trin.) 
pe iewes made him pourze his side to put hit fa spear] 
sone anone, 1590 Reg. Privy Counc, Scott. WV. 486 Threitnyt 
to put twa bullettis throw his heid. 1604 Suaks, Oth. v. i. 
2 Weare thy good Rapier bare, and put it home. 1700 T’. 
Brown Amusent. Ser. & Cont. 51 Mistresses, as a Man would 
desire to put his Knife into, 1894 fsee Knire sé. 1 bh. 

tb. Ag. (Cf. Home-rakust.) 

1603 Ben Jonson Sefanxs II. ii, That trick was well put 
home; and had succeeded too, But that [ete). 657 
SanpeRson Serm, (1674) J. 1 Their hypocrisie he putteth 
home to them. x9719 De For Crusoe (1840) Il. xii. 259, I 
should. .find an opportunity to put it home to them. 

4. Coal-mining. To propel (a tram or barrow of 
coal), orig. by pushing behind ; now also by means 
of a pony, a stationary engine, ete. (Cf, Purrer 
56.16.) Also adsol. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 36 These Persons. .put or pull 
away the full Curves of Coals, £2fd. 7? [see Corr 2]. 
1770-4 A. llunrEeR Georg. Ess. (1804) ML 159 They are 
employed ..in putting or drawing the coals. 1812 [see 
Potrer sé,1 éh. 38st GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb, & Durh. 7 Vhe average day's work of a barrows 
man, .. whea putting alone,..is equal..to.. 3.0580 tons 
pushed a distance of one mile. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Pué, to haul coal, ete, underground. 

+5. To drive; to send by force or command. Zo 


putagain: to drive back, repel. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 355 And how at thai war put 
agane And part of thair gud men wes slane. /éid. xvii. 3% 
‘Vhe defendouris..can thame payne Till put thair fais fors 
agane. 1383 Wvycur £ccéus. xiii. 13 Be thou not to gredi, 
lest thou he put azeen [Vulg. ne émpingaris), ¢1394 PPL 
Crede 303 Paul primus heremita put vs him-selue Awey into 
wildernes be werlde to dispisen. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 1796 
Fro Priam fall prist pat am 1 hider, As a messynger made 
at pis mene tyme. @1533 Ln. Berners xen Ix. 210 He 
hath..chasyd & put fro him all poble men. ‘ 

b. Mant. Of the wind or a storm: To drive or 
cast (a ship) on or from shore, to sea, ete. ? Obs. 

1569 Siz J. Hawxins 2nd Voy, (Hak. Soc.) ILI. prs The 
ordinary Brise taking us,..put us, the 24th [June] from the 
shoare. 1879-80 Nortn Plutarch, Romulus (1595) 20 Cere 


1645 


taine Trojans, which ..were by windes put to the ‘Nhyscane 
shore. 1612 Dasonner Chr. tarned Turde Be b, Nay, then 
we are put froin shore. 1780 Younc four Jreé, I. 229 One 
.-on her voyage was put ashore at Black Sod. 

6. ¢vans. To launeh (persons, a boat, a fleet, ete.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthurs, xxviii. 75 All were patina ship 
to the see. 1649, 1892 {see pul of 45 4 {e)]. 1877 Miss 
Yona Cameos Ser, it, xv. 132 He puta flect to sea, 

+7. vefl. To embark on a sea voyage (/o, nto, 
or t9 the sea, to sail); = 8a. Vbs. 

1378 Baruour #ruce iv. 441 In hy thai put thame to the 
se, And rowit fast with all thare mayn. ¢ 1425 Eve. Cony. 
frel. (1896) 134 He put hym to saylle at Melyford. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Aruts (S.T.8.) 39 Thai put thame in the 
sce, and thocht to passe in Lombardye. c1soo Medusine 
xxiv, 178 They were in nombre six knightes and buire com. 
panye, which putte them in to the see. 

8. Naut. inir. To set out, set forth, proceed, 
take one’s course (to sca, into harbour, ete.). 

Sce also put back, 39 f; put forth, 42 ks put th, aghs pul 
Of, 45.03 fue out, 47 43 Hut oer, 49.05 Aue te, 51 &. 

1590 Snaks. Com, Lrr.y.i.21 My honest friend, Who but 
for staying on aur Controuersie, Had hoisted stile, and put 
to sea to day. 1g95 Mavnanve Drake's Mey. (Hukl, Suc.) 
7 We putting for the shore of the Canaries. .found a great 
Suege. ¢1sg9g Cart. Weatr AL Dudler's Voy. UW. Tid. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 42 Tnsteed of goinge to the ilande of Trinidado, 
putt into a bay of the maine. 1612 DEKKER Uf tt be not 
good Wks, 1873 IL. 312 ‘Thon putst into a Sea, thou canst 
not sound, 19748 stuson's Moy. un. vil, s7y With a view 
of preventing them from putting before the wind. 1838 
Trietwate Greece IV. xxviii, 57 Clearchus..after having 
putinto Delos for shelter, returued to Miletus. 1890 Femple 
Sar Mag, June 180 He stepped into a fishing-boat and pot 
to land. 1899 West. Gaz. 5 Oct. 5/1 Erin. was amu 
the first vessels to put dowu the bay this morning, 

b. zxty. To set out; to start; to pass, make one’s 
way. Obs. exe. U.S. collog., to make off, be off, 


‘clear out’, Cl. put off 45.n (6), put out 473 fc’. 

€ 1400 Destr. Lray 8987 Deffibus drogh furth.., Then Paris 
with prise pat next after. «@1g18 SKELTON Wagnyf. 1330 
Foly hath a rome, I say, in cucry route; ‘To put where he 
lyst, Foly hath fre chace. 1839 Maruvat Diary Aner, 
Ser. t. 1]. 231 Clear out, quit, and put—all mean ‘he off’, 
‘Captain, now, you hush or put’, 1897 Outing (U.S) 
XXX. 176/1 The pair. glance apprebensively at me, then 
they put for home like a tandem team. 

c. intr. Of a stream, ete.: To make its way, 
to flow (ato or out of a larger piece of water). 
U.S, Also of sap: to flow (in some dircetivn), Oés. 

1615 W. Lawson Country //ousew. Gard. 37 Where you 
take any thing away, the sap the next summer will be put. 
ling. 21626 Bacon Syéra § 616 In the fibrous [roots), the 
sap delightcth more in the earth, and therefore putteth down- 
ward. 1958 .V. Jersey Archives XUX. 532 One Mile from 
Shrewshury River, aud about three Quarters of a Mile from 
a good Landing that puts out of said River. 1807 P. Gass 
Frnt. 172 A small river which puts inta a large bay on the 
south side of the Columbia. 

9. intr, Of a plant: To shoot ont or grow; to 
send forth shoots or sprouts; to sprout, bud; ef. 
put forth (42 2). Now dial. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Houser. Gard. (1626) 29 Some 
tgraftes]..keepiag proud aad greene, will not put till the 
second ycere. @ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 653 The roots of trees 
do some of them put downwards deep into the ground. 1848 
Frut. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 11.367 Theone arm. .still shows life, 
and puts into leaf, and produces acorns. 1893-4 Northumdéd. 
Gloss, Put, to vegetate, as when a plant hegins to show the 
first sign of buds. ‘ Aa see its aall rect; it’s puttin’. 

II. To move (a thing or person) physically into 
or out of some place or local position. 

A weakening of the sense ‘thrust’ or ‘ push ', with elimina- 
tion of the notion of dynamic force; which is, however, 
often still traceable in senses 10 and 10 b, 


10. ¢raus. ‘'o move (a thing) so as to place it 
in some situation (with reference to the result 
rather than the process); to cause to get into or 
be in some place or position expressed or implied 
(see also the phrases with preps. and advs., 31- 


53); to place, lay, set. ; 

The Be ce word for this sense, which cannot be so 
simply expressed by any other word or phrase, and which 
is more or less implied, literally or metaphorically, in nearly 
all the other senses that are stillin use. The original notion 
of ‘thrust’, ‘set or insert with some force’ is sul] traceable 
in some contexts, esp, when followed hy é#fo or za. : 

€1175 Lamb, Lom. 53 Pis faze folc..speket alse feire 
hi-forea heore euencristene alse heo heom walde in to heore 
bosme puten. a@12z2g Ancr. R. 116 Nout one monglinde 
honden, auh_ puten honden utward. «1300 Cursor Mf. 
4762 (Cott.) Soruful war pai..pat had noght to put in pair 
mouth, /dfd. 15797 In pe forel pou pute pi suerd. 1382 
Wyeiir Jazz, i. 10 For pow the axe is putt [1388 put} to 
the rote of the tree. ¢xgoo Mavunpev. (2839) xxii, 235 
Putteth goure honde vpon 3oure hede, 1434 4. 2, Wills 
(1882) 102/10 A litel cofur to putte in his smale thynges, 
1549 Compé, Scot. Ep. § The duc of guise..pat ane garnison 
otis thousand men vitht in the toune of sanct quintyne. 
1576 Freminec Panopl. Epist. 370 As he was Maire the 
pot to his lips ready to drinke. 1623 B. Jonson On Portrait 
Saks, This Figure, that thou here scest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut. 1699 T. Brown in R. L'Estrange 
ELragm. Collog. (1725) 336 Put your Hand to your Heart 
and tell me fairly. @1756 Eutza Hevwoon New Present 
(x771) 43 Put about an ounce of butter into a By lsat 
1760 Footr A/inor_u. Wks. 1799 I. 269 Bread, greens, 
potatoes, anda leg of mutton, A better sure a table ne'er was 

ut on, 18:8 in Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) L. 573 

‘utting some ornamental Clumps of Trees or Shrubs to 
break the line. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxxi, 
422 The patient..had an issue put into the top of the head. 
1844 R. it. Bevertey Ch. Eng. Exam. (ed. 2) 150 When 
they are thus put on the rails..the train will go forward. 


PUT. 


18g5 MacauLay /fist, Eng. xvii, IV. 37 A sealed packet 
was put into his hands. 1865 Ruskin Sesame ie § 35 You 
have put a railroad bridge over the fall of SchatThausen, 
1872 Gra. Extot Widddent. viii, Somebody put a drop 
under a magnifying glass. 1883 Daddy 7'c?. 15 May 2/7 
Mr. Cave put his next ball to leg for 2. Afod. He put the 
key in his pocket. 

b. ‘Yo remove, dismiss, expel, send away; to tun 
away, or divert rem, Obs. or arch. Also te pul .. 
off: to divert from, cause to give up. So fo fut 
brsipe, Besipes (B. 4¢), and By (A. 16). 

‘The original notion of ‘thrust’ or ‘push’ is often trace- 
able; see ulso put away (33), Put off(45), Put owe (47). 

13.. Cursor M, 29355 Fra sucrament fi sal be put bot 
pairepent. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 267 Vortune. .will put hymn fro 
purpos bat he presysafter. ¢1q30 AZpz05 lrg. y3 He pottip 
his hauke fro his fis. a 1qg0 A’ué. de da Tour (1yot)g3 ‘To 
putte a good man from his right. 1470-85 Manocy lather 
x. Ixxi. 537 Ve putte me from my Worship now. 1539 Hine 
(Great) #'s. xl. 2 Why hast thon put thee from me? 1590 
Sit J. Savin Dise. Weapous Ded. viij by Vppon the occasion 
ofanic Lattaile, to put their horses framthem. 1618 FLiacuek 
Loyal Sulject v. ii, Rashly | thought her filse, and put 
her from ime. 1732 Naan /ist. Purit. ¥o118 Princess Eliza- 
beth..was led in by the ‘Traitor's gale; Ler own servants 
being put from her. 1862 Temple Bar alae, VE. 331 Don't 
be put off this by any consideration of we ht or capetine. 
1883 Mus. F. Mann /arish fHitby xix, She could not put 
from her some fecling of pride. 

¢e. To place (an article of apparel or au orna- 
ment, ov, wfon (also tof?) the body. See also 
ful on, ful off (460, 43.0. 

1382 Weir 2 Avays xiv a2 He brougt forthe the sone of 
the kyng, and putte ¥pon hyma dyademe, 422 tn Severus 
Secret, Prin. Pras, 200 We. Put of hym his clothis and 
hymclothyd in Sake. 148g Caxton Fadlcs Of Fe s0h Wea, 
None ourht to were and putte on hym the gowne of other. 
1560 Davo tr, Steidane'’s Comm, 25 He putteth also a rynue 
on his Fynger. 7éfd. g3a, We hath pat vpon himan albe 
anda Vestement, 


1611 lime Lede xv. ce ring foorth the 
best robe, and put itun him, and puta ring on his hand, and 
shooes on his feete, 

d. sfee. ‘To place upon or affix fo a writing or 
document (a title, seal, signature, name, etc.). 

¢ 1449 Pecock Aefr. v. ii, Whenne toa certein bouk which 
y have mad y puttid this name, The rule of Cristen religioun, 
1962 North Ariten No. 12 ‘Yo bring the name into contempt 
by putting it totwo insipid tragedies, 1976 Priulof Nuado- 
comar 22/2 He put bis seal to letters. 1864 J. UL Niwstas 
el fod. iv. (1g04) 132/41 To this number. .Latso put my initials. 
Afod. It seems to he ia his handwriting, Lut be hasn't pat 
his name toit. Puta tick against the names you know. 
Put a cross against the name of the candidate you “pprove, 

e. ‘lo hanicss (a draught animal) /o a vehicle; 
to place zz the shafts of a cart, ete. 

1565 Cooven Thesaurus s.v. lunge, To couple or put 
horses in the carte... To put lions to draw the chariote...To 

ut the horses to the carte. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5461/2 
The Ammunition-Waggons should have the Horses put to 
then, 1815 Mus. Pirkincton Celebrity IT, ag Whilst fresh 
horses were putting [= being put} to his chariot. 1847 
Marnyat Chiddr. V. Forest vy, Liseesae Billy [che pony] in 
the cart to draw him hoine. 

f, To introduce (a male animal oa female, or 
vice versa) for breeding. 

1§23 Firzuenu, //wsd, § 37 What tyme of the yere the 
rammes shulde he put to the ewes. 1877 B. Goock f/eres- 
fach's i/usd. 1. (1586) 126 b, Neither must you put him tua 
yoong mare, 1607 Tarsett four, Beasts (1658) $8 If two 
males be put to one female, they fight fiercely. 1758 R. 
Brown Compl. Farmer (1759) 21 They are put to the bull 
about July. 1864 Yrad. BR. Aerie Soc. XXV. 1 221 The 
mares..if put to a goad thoroughbred horse would produce 
good hunters, . 

g. ‘To convey (a person, etc.) across a river, etc, ; 
to transport ; to set down on the other side. 

@x1649 Winturor New Lng. (1825) 1. 184 Cattle... which 
came late, and could not be put over the river, lived very 
well all the winter without any hay. 1891 C. Rouerts 
Adrift Amer.204, Lwent to the ferryman and told hit if he 
would put me across that..I would pay him when I came 
Lack again. 1893 Setous 77a7. Sk. Africa 61 He at once 
agreed to put me across the river in one of his large boats. 

h. Stock-jobbing. To deliver (stock or produce) 
at a specified price within a specified time: cf. 
Put sé.l 4. 

1814 Stock Exchange Laid Open Gloss., Put their Bears, 
selling to put more to it, if the seller choose on a certain 
day at the same price. 1885 Datly News 13 Mar. 2/1 Those 
who desire to buy the option of ‘ putting ’=1. «, delivering— 
Russian stock on the present basis of prices during the next 
six weeks, 1895 [Vestnr. Gaz. 9 Nov. 6/1 If his tone with 
yegard to the political outlook is favourable operators will 
‘call’ the stock; if otherwise, they hope to be ahle to 
ppots ee: 

i. with abstract ohj., in various shades of mean- 
ing: see quots. (Sce also the phrases mentioned 


under 5.4.) 
€1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 229 He that wroght her.. 
That put suche beaute in her face That made me coueten and 
urchace. a1425 Cursor A. 3563 (Trin.) Whenne bat he 
icomep olde Vnwelde putt at him apulle. 1394 Suaks. Rich. 
/4é,1. iii, 131 Let me put in your mindes, if you forget, What 
you haue_ beene ere this, and what you are. 1598 [see 
Live sd. 4). 1707 Fuetsp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 219 Your 
Excellencies .. conduct .. has .. put new lives into the 
Ministers, 181a Craters Jrad. 12 Mar. in Lie (1851) 
T. 277, 1..am greatly struck with the quantity of business 
ees he [Doddridge} put through his hands. 1889 F. 
Barrett Under Strange Mask \1. xiv. 78 The thing had 
been put before her in such vivid reality. . 
III. To place or bring (a thing or person) in or 
into some relation, or into some condition, state, 


mode, or form. 


PUT. 


* Where the notion of motion in space is sub- 
ordinated to that of relation, 

1l. To place (a thing or person) i or tydo 
the hands or power of, 7 or wader the care of 
a person; formerly also 2, ¢o, uso the person ; 
tto commit or entrust 49 a person, to be dealt 
with, protected, elec. Often ref. 

¢137§ Cursor M. 20795 (Fairf.) Putte al in him bat is of 


mig. did. 25353 For-pi putte al in goddis hande. 1399 
Lanai. Ach. Nedeles Prol. 78, 1 put ine in_his power. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2861 Let ane dryue to Dary & bede 


him dryffe sone, Or put him to my powere. 1429 in 1044 Hep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 330 The said William putt him 
to piace 1440 Alphabel of Tales 207 All be gudis att 
he had, he putt paimn vnto pe hisshopp. 1470-85 Matorv 
Arthur xvxX. v. 778 Naw I put me holy in to your grace. 
1553 Nespublica i. ii. 507 Will ye putte yourselfe nowe 
wholye into iny handes? 1583 Gotoine Calon on Deut, 
xv. go Let vs put ourselues to his protection, 1388 ALLEN 
Admon. 38 A prince that was put to him for an ostage. 
1662 GEkBIER /rinc. 26 Builders put their design to Master- 
Workinen by the Great, or have it Wrought by the Day. 
1843 RK. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxix. 366 A very fine 
healthy young man put himself under my care for chancre, 
1882 K. G. Witperrorce Life Bp. Weilderf. I xv. 424 He 
wished ‘to put himself in my hands‘ for our journey to 
Ilolmhury, 

+b. To commit (a person) / another for the 
purpose of being educated or trained in a business ; 
to place with; to apprentice fo. Ods. 

2632 Brome Crt. Beggar 1 i, To put you to some Tellers 
Clearke to teach you Ambo-dexterity in telling money. 
1716-20 Leti. fr. Vist's Froud. (1722) 1. 184 Tom was put 
Clerk to an Attoruey inthe Temple. 1772 Jounson 5 Apr. 
in Soswedl, 1 would not put a boy to him, whom 1] intended 
for a man of learning. 

12. To place, set, or cause to be in some place 
or position, ina general or figurative sense, or 
when the name of a thing or place stands for its 
purpose, as Zo puta person to bed, to school, in 
ward, tn prison, to put a thing fo sale, on the 
markel, on the stage, etc. 

1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) VILL, 323 De Kyng of Enge- 
lond..was i-putte in ward, in be castel of Kelynsworpe. 
1416 Satir. Proclam, in Pol. Rel. & ZL. P. 13 For my 
curtesie 1 was put to the Soudenys house & was made 
veoher of halle. ¢ 2440 Promp. Parv. 4127/2 Puttya a 
thynge to syllyn. a@rqso Aut. de la Tour (1906) 117 Yong 
women, maydenes, shulde be putte vnto scole to lerne 
vertuous thinges of thescripture. 1560 Daustr. Sicidane's 
Coums 453'Vo put the kinges sonne or his brother in to the 
possession of Scotlande. 1861 Winzet Cert, Tractates i. 
Wks. (S.1'S.) L. 7 Putand in the place of godly ministeris.. 
dum doggis. 1620 E. Brouxt Hore Sub . 106 That haue 
not been ‘by any casualtie, or accident put behinde hand in 
the world, 1635 R.N, Camden's (list. Eliz. Wh 374 His 
goods were put to port sale, 1698 Fryer ec. EF. fudia 
* 2.122 Having others put over their heads. 1850 J. H. 
Newman Sere. Var. Occas. xii, (1881) 229 He was ever 
putting himselfin the background. 1879 M. J, Guest Lect. 
fist. Lag, xxviii, 283 The landlords even strongly objected 
to their serfs putting their children to school. 1897 
Tit-Bits 4 Dec. 172/2 If. .some new patent is being put on 
the market, it is an opportunity that our traveller will 
not_miss. ne 

13. To place with or in, by way of addition; to 
add. Const. /o Cf ceafo), in. a. with material obj. 

1430 Tee Cookery-bks. 32 Take halfe a dosyn Chykonys 
-»pen putte ber-to a gode gobet of freysshe Beef. /érd. 40 
Pen put pouder Pepir, & prow it per-on. 1703 Ard & Alyst. 
Vintners 33 Put thereto a gallon of Milk. /édid. 61 Thea 
take 8 gallons of Sootand put toit. 1764 Euiz. Moxon Eng. 
flousew. (ed. 9) 82 Take twelve eggs, heat them well, put 
to them a pint of cream. @ 1849 E. Evuiorr Afore Verse 
Prose \. 21 Said Death to Pol Sly, ‘Put no rum in thy tea’. 
1891 Gd. Words Aug. 532/2 They put water to their wine, 

b. with immaterial obj. 

1382 Wyeur Rev, xxii. 18 If ony man shal put to to thes 
(Vulg. apposuerit ad hee], God shal putte vpon him 
[apfonet super illum] the plages writun in this book. 
2535 Coverpate Leclus. xviii. 6 ‘here maye nothinge 
be taken from them, nothinge maye be put vnto them. 
1623 Liste i/ric on O. § N. Test. Pref. 4 The invention 
of a thing..is very hard aad rare: yct easie is it fora man 
to ceke and put somewhat thereto. : 

14, To place, insert, or enter (a name or an item) 
in a list, account, or table. Now more usually (esp. 
in certain connexions) put dowz (see 411). 

1513-85 in Ellis Orég. Ledé. (K. O.), Put me in his 
wylle. 16:1 Snaks IWVint. 7. 1v. tii, 131 Let me be vnrold, 
and iny name put in the hooke of Vertue. 16x11 Bisre 
1 Chron, xxvii. 24 Neither was the number put in the 
account of the Chronicles of King Dauid. 1687 Sertie 
Ref. Dryden 27 The poorest Servitour in the University 
would tell him that putting so much upon a mans name, 
had signified placing so much to his account. 1692 Wasu- 
Ixcton tr, Afilton's Def, Pop. M.’s Wks. 1738 1. 535 Assure 

our selves, you are like to be put in the fhack ist. 1738 

. Hucues tr. Fontenelle’s Dial. 11. i. (ed. 3) 62 They could 
not all be put into a Panegyrick, but into a Satyr they 
might. 1818 7. AH. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 138 
‘Those are generally put in a table, against the names of 
their respective places in an alphabetical order. 2 

** [Vhere there is no nolion of physital motion. 

15. To place (a thing or person) in a scale of 
estimation or a classification; to allot a place to 
in thought, opinion, or statement; talso, to 
regard or suppose (a thing) to be (so-and-so) (06s.). 

To put..at: to estimate or priceat (a certain value). + Zo 
put at no reverence: to hold in noesteem. t To put before: 
to give the precedence to; so t to put behind. 

1377 Lancet P, Pi. B. xiv. 207 Pe riche is reuerenced by 
resoun of his richchesse, Pere be pore is put behynde. ¢ 1380 


1646 


Wveur Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 390 Matheu..takip two bigyn- | 
neris, Davip ond Abrahams..Davib was putt bifore for 
worshipe and acordaunce, al3if Abraham was bifore. ¢ 1380 
— IVks. (1880) 31 No man owip to putt by-hynde goddis 
biddynge and be byddynge of a synful man bifore. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 4874, 1 put not vnpossible yoo place fortotake. | 
c1400 Three Kings Cologne 134 pe bodyes and be Reliqes 
of .iij. holy kyngis were put at [v. 7. had in] no reuerence. 
1660 Barrow Fuciid v. xiv. 103 1f A be put equall to C, 
then C.B::eA. Bf:: C.D.g. 1803 [see Ixcoste-Tax]. 1846 
Prul, K. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 288 ‘The rental of this field { 
is put too hich at sos. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. | 
No. 8 § 5 There are three weighty matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and truth; and of these the Teacher puts | 
truth last... But men put, in all their efforts, truth first. | 
1865 — Scsame i. § 5 Whether you think I am putting the 
motives of popular action too low. 1890 Lifpincott's Mag. 
Jan. 79 A circulation which a competent authority puts at 
three millions. 

16. To convert or change ivéo something else 
(obs.); esp. to translate or render é#éo another 
language or form of expression. 

¢€1400 Maundev, (1839) Prol. 5, 1 haue put this boke out of 
latyn into frensch, and translated it azcn out of frensch into 
englyssch. 1607 Torsett Lourf. Beasts (1658) 487 lf aman 
would change any part of his Horses hair, as..take away 
the black hairs and put them into white. 1742 Fietpinc | 

‘os. Andrews wi. iii, We..put our small fortune [invested 
in effects]..into money. 1743 Emerson Fitxions 129 Put | 
these Equations into Fluxions. 1893 Lipnon, ete, ZL7/e | 
Pusey 1.1.32, ‘never knew’, Keble once said, ‘how Pindar | 
might he put into English until I heard Pusey construe him | 
in his examination '. i ‘ 

b. To express (something) 72 spoken or written 
words; to turn 7#¢éo speech or writing, or Zo some 
particular form of spcech or writing. 

1300 Sat. fvople Kiidare xi. in E. E. 2. (1862) 154 Slei3 
he was.. Pat pis lore put in writte. 21369 Cnaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 54 Fables That..other poetes putin ryme, 1542 | 
Sin N. Uviracon Lane. & Pit. Treat. ‘Addn, in Marl, Altse. 
(Math) I, Put in writing the ordre and estate of my voyage. 
1668-9 Pepys Vrary14 Feb., Ido purpose to put ia writing | 
that which shall make the Treasurers ashamed, 1879 M. J. 
Guest Lect, Hist, Eng. xix. 185 Menry’s principal plans.. 
were put into writing. /déd. xxii, 218 Thoughts which they 
did aot kauw how to put into words, 


' 


c. To express or state (in a particular way). 

1699 Bentiev fal, xv. 481 Was ever any Declamator’s | 
‘Theme so extravagantly put? 1729 Butner Ser. For- 
given, Infuries Wks, 1874 1). 116 This natural notion of 
equity the son of Sirach tes put in the strongest way. 1836 | 
Mareavat Yafphel Ixxiii, This new feature of the case, so | 
aptly put by the old lawyer. 1867 Gd. HWords s97/2 ‘The 

rench have such a brilliant, graceful, and ingenious way 
of ‘putting things’, 1881 Saintsuury Dryden i, 3 One 
thing.. IT have never seen ae put as accounting for the 
complete royalization of nearly the whole people, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 751/2 This was putting it strong. 1889 
F, Picot Str, Yourn. 3c1 He heard a good story weil put. 

17. Yo assign or altribute one thing to another 
in some relation, 

a. To assign or sct (a quality, meaning, value, 
price) ov, apo, fo (f 72) a thing. 

1380 Wvewir Iiés. (1880) 3 It is a fendis pride a synful 
creature to putte defautte in be ordynaunce of crist, 1519 
flour Elem. in Haz, Dodsiey 1. 24 For physic puttet 
this reason thercto. 1530 [see Facut sé, 7.2), 1608 WILLET 
Hexapla Exod. 338 Our Sauiour reproueth the Pharisees for 
washing of their hands. .because they put holinesse therein. 
1657 Eart Mons. tr. Parufa's Pol, Dise. 79 That high 
esteem which is deservedly put upon the Roman Affairs. 
1668 Pervs Diary 25 Nov, Tilo see that he do continue to 
put a value on my advice. a1708 Br. Beveripce Thes. 
Theol, (1710) IL. 155 Putting the best construction upon all 
men's words and actions. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.1 P2 
‘Ihat was the laterpretation which the Neighbourhood put 
upon it, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xvii. § 2. Fe 
This too we need not doubt, at least in the sense which the 
great Survey enables us to put upon it. 1885 Law Rep. 
29 Chanc. Div. 463 A gloss is put_upon these documents 
which they will not bear. 1 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 
493 Watteau sometimes put ridiculously low prices upon 
his work. 5 " R , 

b. To assign or ascribe (a thing) to something 
else as cause, reason, or basis ; to regard or repre- 
sent as based upon or arising from ; to base, found, 


rest fon. 

1722 De For Plague (1754) 222, I reflect upon no Man for 
putting the Reason of those Things upon the immediate 
Hand of God. 1729 Butter Sernz. Wks, 1874 UL. 155 A 

Jain rule of life..has..put the principle of virtue upon the 
let of our neighbour, 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 597 
It was said generally, and was not put upon any custom. 
1864 J. H. Newman ae ii. (1904) 29/2, 1 would have no 
dealings with my brother, and 1 put my conduct upon a 
syllogism. 1884 Sin J. Srerven in Law Keg. 12 Q. B. Div. 
282, 1 wish to put my judgment on the plain and broad 
ground already stated. 

18. To apply ¢o a use or purpose. 

¢1400 MAUNoEv. (1839) Prol. 3 The comoun peple, bat 
wolde putte here bodyes and here catell, for to conquere 
oure heritage. 1483 Caxton G. de /a Tour H iijb, To put 
remedye therto, 1568 Grarton Chyon. 11. 263 They put 


all their goodes vnto the Englishmens pleasures. 1 EK 
Glrimstone] D'’Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xv. 463 The 
Indians tilled and put to profite the Inguas lands. 1628 


Farce Aficrocosni. xiv. (Arb.) 35 No man puts his Braine to 
more vse than hee. 1671 Mitton Samson 37 O glorious 
strength Put to the labour of a Beast. «1700 Locke (J.) | 
The great difference in the notions of mankind is from the 
different use they put their faculties to. 1847 Marryat 
Childr, N. Forest viii, To what uses are they to be put? 

19. To set mentally or conceptually 2% the 
place of (something else); to substitute (one thing) 


for another, in thought or expression. 


PUT. 


1483 Cath. Angl. 295/2 To Putte a thinge for a noder, 
Aah eles 1560 Biuce (Genev,) /sa. v. 20 Which put 
darknes for light, and light for darkenesse, 1631 Govcx 
God's Arrows 1, § 47.83 Figuratively. .a speciall put forthe 
generall, it signifieth the pestilence. 1659 Sir A. A. Coorer 
in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 284 It is clearly a putting 
others in their place, and is setting up a thing that is quite 
contrary, 1715 tr. Pancivolins’ Rerun Alem. 1. 2 \n Pliny, 
Purple ts often put for the Chief Magistrate. 1865 Ruskin 
Sesame & § 25 Putting ourselves always in the author's 
place. 1870 Reape (¢if/e) Put yourself in his place. 

20. To establish or introduce and bring to bear 
(a state, condition, relation, or alteration) #1, 02, 
or Zo an existing thing, action, or slate of things. 
Chiefly, now only, in special Phrases. 

+ To put (no) doubt (obs.): to raise or *make' (no) doubt. 
t To put order to (obs,): to take measures for (cf, fo take 
order s.v. Oroer sd. 14). To put au end, stop, period 
to: to bring to an end, to stop, to cause to cease: see the 
shs. So ¢o put a check, stopper, veto on (= to check, stop, or 
forbid), and similar phrases, 

1382 Wretir Gen. iii. 15 Enemyte I shal put hitwix thee 
and the woman. ¢1420? Lypc. Assembly of Gods 761 They 
hym comfortyd & bad hym put no dowte, Hys vttyr enemy 

yce to ouerthrow. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gi, ut. 1. xiv. 227 
After that he had put and sette good estate..in_ spayne. 
1526 Tinoace Acts xv.9 And he putt no difference betwene 
them and vs. 1586 Auredio & [sab, (1608) Lj, He ordennede, 
soddainely that. .one put ordre to the deathe of his doughter, 
1sgz Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) c. 114 To put ordour to all 
maters and causes Ecclesiasticall, 1601 [see Perioo sé. 5]. 
1647 [see Env si, 22c) 1712 Apotson Sfect. No. 403 P 10 
This Intelligence puta Stop tomy Travels. 1760 {u:postors 
Detected 1. ui, 1. 14 [This] put a sudden damp to their zeal. 
1807-8 Syo. Smitn Plysley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 IL. 137/2 
Infamous and damnable Jaws..which have been put an end 
to by him, 1855 Macaubay Hist. Eng. xii. 111. 213 To 
solicit the Lords to put some check on the violence of the 
Commons. 1889 H. D. Trai. Strafford viii. 101 These 
indecencics were speedily put a stop to, 1891 ‘T. Harov 
Tess. xxxvi, ‘What were you thinking of doing?’ he 
enquired. "Of putting an end to myself’. 

. To place, repose (trust, confidence, elc.) 
in (t+ to). 

1475 B&, Nodlesse (Roxb.) 25 Over grete favoure and trust 
put to youre adversaries. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W.de W. 1531} 
sb, Puttynge theyr trust onely in spiritual! or heuenly 
thynges. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 121/1 Those nygro- 
mancers..that put theyr confydence in the roundell and 
cercle on the grounde. 1535 CoverDALe /s. cxlv{i.] 3 Put 
not youre trust in prynces. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest xvii, Of course I put implicit confidence in you. 1888 
G. R. Gissinc Nether World (1889) 111. v. 94 He put no 
faith in Sidney's assertion. . 5 

21. To commit (the fate of something) fo a risk 


ot hazard; to stake ov, upon. 

1611 Suans, Cymd. 1, iv. 133 Would I had put my Estate, 
and my Neighbors on th’ approbation of what I haue spoke, 
16.. Bacon (J.), They durst not put it to a battle at sea, 
and set up their rest wholly upon the land enterprize. 1641 
J serra True Evang. TM. 10 So farre as my interest 

eligion goeth..1 shall willingly put it wholly upon this 
issue, 1700 DrvDEN Ovid's Alt. 1.239 When our universal 
state Was put to hazard. xzi1 in 10¢h Rep. Hist. ASS. 
Contin, App. v. 129 The resolution had been taken of putting 
all upon a battle. 178: Ast. Eur.in Ann. Reg. 53/2 (10) 
obliged him, at no smal! hazard, to put all at the issue. = 
Manch. Even. News 17 Jane 2/4 A Frenchman who ha 
patriotically put his moncy on Reluisant. 


b. To invest or venture (one’s money) in. 

1604 Mouret Will in Health's Impr. (1746) Life 27, 1 

ive thirtie Shilliags, to he put into a Ringe. 1737 {S. 
Gantearenl G. de Lucea’s Mem. (1738) 29 He put what was 
left, together with my little Stock, into that unfortunate 
Bottom. 1890 Harper's Mag. July x84/2 The poor people 
had put their substance into purchases of land. 

c. refl. To put oneself on or upon: to entrust or 
commit oneself to the ruling or verdict of. 

1660- [sec Countrv7]. 1712 Arsutuxor Fohn Bull App. 
iii, So Jack resolved ; but he had done more wisely to have 
put himself upon the trial of his country. @1715 Burnet 
Own Time an, 1682 (1823) Il. 330 The king being now 
resolved to live on his revenue, without butting himselfona 
parliament, he was forced on a great reduction of expenses. 
1 W. Lonxeman ist. Edi. 171, 1. ii. 39 Thomas de 
Berkeley, accused..‘ put himself on his country, aad was 
consequently tried by a jury of twelve men. ; ‘ 

*** IVhere a thing (usually non-material) ts put 
tn some relation to a person (or agent). 

22. To propose to or place before a person for 
consideration or answer ; to propound (a question, 
supposition, ete.); tin first quot., to address oa 
person (obs.). Put (the) case: sce CASE 56.1 12, 


Sce also put forth (42 ¢), pul forward (43¢). 

Used with indirect (dative) and direct obj. in 4e put one a 
question, ‘ 

€1300 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 To love y putte pleyates 
ino, 61440 Facob's IVell xxvi. 174 But I putte pis cas; pou 
art contryte & sory in herte for pi synne [etc.], @1548 
Haut Chron., Edw, V e Bue the case that we neither loued 
her nor her kynne, yet there were no cause why [etc.}. 1682 
H, More £2. Dan, 85 The Queen..put hard and weighty 
questions to him, 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr, Amer. 267 
Whatever others assert who may have put the question, 
3888 G. Gissinc Life's Morn. 1). ix. 73 He did not put to 
himself the plain alternative, 1888 Farjeon Afiscr Fare. 
brother xvii, You are puttingariddleto me, 1892 Harfer's 
Mag. Dec. 24/1 He put me too hard a question, 

b. spec. To submit (a point for decision) formally 
to the vote ofan assembly. Z : 5 
1683 Col, Ree. Pennsylv. 1. §7 e question was pu 
whether the Ballott should be used in all cases? 1689 e R. 
View Gout. Europe 14 The Counsel..put it to the Vote 
who shall be thelr General, 1700-15 [sce Previous 2c), 


PUT, 


2793-3 Gipnon Autobiog, (1896) 15 On the question being 
put, it was carried without a division, 1830 A.raminer 
77871 The resolution was put and carried, 1888 ‘R. Botpre- 
wooo’ Robbery under Arms x\v, Let us put it to the vote, 
C. Lo put 7¢: to present or submit a question, 
statement, etc. Zo a person for consideration or 


by way of appeal. 

1747 Ricuarpson Clarissa 1, vi. 33 My aunt Hervey has 
put it to my imother, whether it were not best [etc]. 192. 
New Monthly Mag. XV1. 35 B— put it tome if I should 
like to see Spenser as well as Chaucer. 1889 Repent. 1’. 
iWenteorth 1. ix. 183, L appeal to yous 1 putit to you to 
be frank with yourself, A/or, (Counsel cross-examining) 
‘I put it to you that you were not there at the time,’ 

+d. Cards. (intr.) In the game of Pur (36.3) ; 
app. To put it to the other player whether he will 
play ont the hand; to challenge one’s antagonist, 
(Also spelt rttt.) Obs. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) xv. 3 The eldest 
[hand] if he bath a good Game, and thinks it better than his 
Adversaries, puts to him, if the other will not or dare not 
see him, he then wins one, but if he will see him they play 
it ont, /6c, 96 Who would not pnt at such Cards? 

23. To impose (something) om, upon (tio, 
t unto) a person, ete. 

a. as a burden, charge, or obligation. 

€1380 Antecrist ia Todd Three Treat. W; Clif (1851) 134 
yet putten grete penannce unto men ie Crist’s charge is 
13t, | 4382 Wrenir 1 Avugs xii. hi fader putte [1388 
puttide] to vs toast hard 3ok. fd, 2 Kings xviii. 14 Al 
that thon puttist on to me, I schale beren, 1426 in Surtees 
Afise. (1890) ro pe charge. .pat is putvntome, 1508 Kennxe- 
oe fiyting w. Dunbar 254 Put 1 nocht sylence to the, 
schiphird knaif? isso Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1.87 To 
putt inhibitioun to the capitanis. 1568 [see Impost sd! 1}, 
1583 GoLuinc Calvin on Deut. vii. 9 When God hath... 
giuen vs the Tee hand of all assaultes that could be put 
vntovs. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 7 We were very 
sensible of the obligation he had put upon us. 1735 Lv. 
Lyrrelton Lett. Persian xxxi, The constraint that was pot 
upon him. 1740 J. Cuarke due. Youth (ed. 3) 84, T have 
-.deelared myself against putting any more Grammar upon 
Boys. 1891 Sat. Nev, 10 Oct. 4227/1 Heavy dues were put 
on cattle, he ee 

b. as an indignity, insult, censure, etc. 

1380 Wvceur Sed. Wes. HY. 347 We mai not pyache at 
bis lawe pat God himsilf ordesnede first, but 3if we putten 
blasphemye on God bat he ordeynede folily. 1536 Princr 
Eng. § Lat.85b, Smytynge the..and many other greuons 
paynes puttynge to the. 1633 Br. Han Hard Texts Mal. 
1.8 Will they, .not..think that you put ascorne upon them? 
1687 Burxet Xepl. Varillas 2x A severe censure J had put 
on his works, 1707 Norris 7'rvat. #. wonility v. 204 Putting 
indignities upon one another. 1 Burney Afent, Afeta- 
Stasio IN. 332 The contempt which lyric poets put upon 
instrumental music. 1870 J. E. T. Rocers His, Gleanings 
Ser. 1, 121 One humiliation after another would be put on 
the unhappy king. 

€. as something unwelcome or unpleasant ; some- 
times, to saddle a person with. Now rare or Obs. 

Used occas. with favourable application (quot. 1718). 

1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts Rom. vit, 8 Sinne had not 
had such force to put itself upon us, 1668 Pepys Diary 
23 Dec, Sir D. Gauden is mightily troubled at Pen’s being 
put upon him, by the Duke of York, 1718 Pore /éiad xvi. 
466 note, We have Virtne put upon us } Surprize, and are 
pleas'd to find a thing where we should never have look'd 
to meet with it. 1727 Swiet Art Polrt. Lying Wks. 1751 
Vi. 179 There wants nothing to be put upon the publick, 
but a false Author, or a false Cause, 1752 CuEsTerF, Lest, 
(3799) IV. : She put herself upon him for a saint. 1825 

cw Monthly Mag, XV, 418 Putting upon you gifts of ao 
real value, q 

d. something false or delusive, as a deception 
or triek, 

1601 Suaxs. All's Well w. v. 63 If 1 put any trickes vpon 
em. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass ut. iii, You ha’ there 
now Some Bristo-stone, or Cornish counterfeit You'ld put 
vpon vs. 1650, 1823 [see Cuxat sé.! 4h}. 1688 Burner 
Lett, St, Ltaly 115 They see such gross Deceptions put upon 
the World. 1853 Hawtnorne Tanglewood T. (Chandos ed.) 
252 C. suspected..that he was putting a joke upon him. 

©. To put the ass or fool upon’ to impose the 
name or character of ass or fool upon; to call or 
aeconnt an ass or fool. ? Os. (See also Foon sé.1 3.) 

1617 Monyson Jtiz, ut. so If any German will put the 
Asse vpon another cunningly, he will say, that the other 
was neuer in Silesia, 1654 GaTaker Dise. Afal, 40 Who 
merrily in familiar discourse was pleased to put the fool 
upon me for it. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quai. (1809) 
ILL, 144 The public. have put the fool oa me from my birth. 

f. adsol. To put upon: +(a) to play a trick 
upon, befool, impose upon (0ds.); (8) to impose 
unfair or excessive tasks upon; to exact over-much 
from; to oppress, victimize, Chiefly in indirect 
passive. 

1693 Conacreve Old Bach. m. viii, Sir Joseph has found 
out your trick, and does not care to be put npon. 1742 
Fie.pinc ase Andrews ut, vii, es advised him not to 
carry the jest too far, for he would not endure being put 
upon, 1857 KinesLey Two Y. Ago I. ii. sq ‘1 should not 
have fancied Miss Harvey the sort of person to set up her- 
self in defiance of me’. ‘The more reason, Sir, if you'll 
forgive me, for your not putting upon her’, 186a Temple 
Bar Mag. V1. 158 Sharp little wonien, who evidently could 
not be ‘put upon’. 1890 Mrs. H. Woop fo. Halliwell 
II. iii, 58 You remember. .how she used to put npop me. 

24, To lay the blame of (something) ov or zfon ; 
to lay (crime or fault) toa person’s charge, tax with; 
to charge agaznst, impnte Zo. 

€1380 Wve.ir Se/. ks. EL. 174 Pou puttes here on Crist 
consense of mayntenynge of pefte, 1382 — Acts xxv. 
7 Jewis stooden aboute him. .puttinge ajens [hin] manye 


$$ — 


1647 


and greuouse causix 1387 Trevis Higden (Rolls) V, 
15 Pat Cristene men schulde non3t be dampned wip oute 
trespass i-put azenst hem, and i-previd. @ 1400 Nelig. Pieces 
J*. Thornton MS. 40 Po Jewes. «put appone hym pat he had 
saide blasefeme. c1qsotr. De /mitatione mi. xxi, 89 He dide 
me gret harme, & puttid binges up on me pat FT nenere 
pouzte. 1456 Sir G. Have Laz Arms (S, T. S$.) 74 Thar. 
fore suld men be wele avisit, or thai put crime till a man. 
1g0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 30 The 
whiche delynerest Susanne from the infamye y' of wronge 
unto her was put, 1530 Patsor. 671/2 You put upon me 
that I have hurte hym, 1605 Suaxs. Afacé. 1. vii. zo What 
cannot you aud I performe vpon Th' vnguarded Duncan? 
What not put vpon His spangie Officers? 1702 STEELE 
Grief A-la-Mode vy. i, VM try you for his Mur: er, which I 
find you'd put on me, thou hellish Engine! 1904 Weyman 
Add, Vlaye iv, Because it [the mishap] was within a league 
of his castle, you put it on him? 
"OE Where a person (or thing) is put to some 
condition, suffering, or action. 
25. To place zz, bring zZo, or reduce (a person 


or thing) ¢o some state or condition; as, 

To put at case, at rest; to put in doubt, foar, t hope, 
mind, remembrance, trust; to put tn (or fate, occas, t ta) 
action, adventure, communication, competition, cxcention, 
Sorce, motion, order, + peace, play, POSSESSION, On" Ss power, 
Practice, print, readiness, t respite, shape, F suspense, tune, 
use, t work, ete. ; to put on one's guard, on one's honour, on 
one’s oath, on record, t to life, to rights, to silence, to sleep, 
ta the wrong, etc. : see also the sbs. 

13.. Cursor Mf. 2425 (Gott) Qui put bu vs in were, bat said 
pi wijf pi sister were? ¢1374 Cuavcer Axel, § Are. 275 
To..putte yowe in sclanndre nowe and blame. 1386 — 
trankl £.767 A \ewed man in this That he wol putte his 
wyfin Iupartie. 14.. Gosp. Nicodemus (A.) 54 He..puttyd 
to lyfe pat ded lay. 1433 Aolls of Pari. VV. 424/1 Desiryng 
to be putte in certainete of certain Articles, 1526 Tinpare 
2 Tim. ii. 14 Of these thynges put them in remembraunce. 
1539 Biote (Great) Ps. ix, 20 Put them in feare. isso W. 
Cunsixaiam Cosmagr. Glasse 30 This rule will I put in 
practise. 1585 T, Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. te ve 
34h, We had putte our gallies in order, with theyr flagges, 
banners [etc.]. 1676 Hopnes //fad' 1, 89 Put Jove in mind of 
this, 1688 HoLmE Aruoury it. ae The Lords..are not 
likea Jury, put upon their Oaths, but do it upon their Honor, 
1715 Burner Own Tine an, 1685 (1323) H. 463 She was put 
upon the secret, and spoke of it to no person alive but to her 
confessor, 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1.1.6 This put my 
mother intoa great passion. 1847 Marryat Chilar, No @orest 
xvi, You have put nie underan obligation which I never can 
repay, 1866 W.Cottins Armadade m1. xiv, It was decided 
that the servants should be put on board wages. 1892 Sir N. 
Linotev in Law Rep. 2 Q. B.D. 540, The person deputed 
-.to receive the proposal and to put it into shape. 

b. With complement: To cause to be or become 
something; to make, render so-and-so: + (a) with 
sb.; (4) with adj. (usually ¢o put right or terong). 

In Wyclif a freq, literalism of translation fr. Lat. fonere. 

1377 Lanot. ?, PLB. xt. 61 Ponerte pursued me and put me 
lowe. €1380 Wretur Sed, IVEs. TL. 363 Pat men..putte be 
pope here heierste inge. 1382 — Lams. iti. 11 He putte me 
desolat [Vulg, posuit me desolatam). 1651 Life Musculus 
in Fuller Ade? Xediv, (1867) 1, 303 Museulus was put void 
of his church, 1790 A. Witson Jack, To think how aft U'nt 
putten wud, 1835 J. H. Newman Lett, (1891) Il. 138 He 
and Keble both heing away puts everything wrong. 1885 
Law Times 30 May 74/2 All that the tenants complained 
of could undoubtedly have been put right..in a very few 
hours. 1892 H.R. Mite Read Nat, ii 20 ‘The least mis- 
take..would put the calculation all wrong, Jfod. Haven't 
you put the clock fast? F 

26. To subject (a person, etc.) /o the suffering 


or endurance of something ; as, 

To put to t pain, t pine, punishment, torture; to put 
to death, destruction, execution, t mischief; to put to 
tfinance, t fine, ransom; to put to charge, expense, loss, 
straits, trouble; to put to tjudgement, (the) proof, test, 
touch, triad; to put to the halter, the horn, the rach, the 
sword; to put to confusion, rebuke, shame; to put to the 


| worse or worst, etc.; to put upon one's triad, etc.: see also 


the sbs. = 
@ 1300 Cursor A. 10072 (Cott.) Palt] he ne him put til hel 
pin. 1399 Lanen, Rich, Redeles u. 87 Whane be pore 
pleyned that put were to wrongis, 1400 Destr. Troy 8352 
All the pepull to pyne put, and dethe at oure Just? ¢1470 
Henry WV ivece x. 722 Ye se the Scottis puttis feill to con- 
fusioun. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. xv.15 The kyn So 
was deposed. .and certayne of his counsellours..put to dis- 
truction. 1535 CoverpaLe Afatt. xxiv. 9 Then shal they 
put you to trouble. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Men. VITS, c. 26 
§ 32 No..persone..for Murther or Felony, shallbe put to 
his fyne. 16x1 Brsre //ed, vi. 6 They crucifie. .the Sonne of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 1678 Butier 
Hud. ut. & 1148 Soon as shes had him at their mercy, They 
put him to the cudgel fiercely. 1749 Frenpinc Some Fones 
vut. viii, She had put herself to the expense of a long 
hood. 1832 Souruey ‘ist, Penins. War 111. xliii, 606 Foy 
«put the defenders to the bayonet without distinction, 1897 
Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 99/1 Most of the insect and worm feeders 
are put to sore straits. 2 
b. spec. To subject (a piece of gronnd) to the 
plongh, orto theraising ofa particular crop. Const. 


o, into, under the crop, etc. Cf. 18. 

1845 Frat. KR. Agrie, Soc. V1. 11. 423 The field..was put 
into potatoes. /érd. 524, 1 put the ground... under early 
potatoes. 3847 /did. VIII. 1,112 It is stocked with cattle 
or put under the plough. 1862 /éid, XXII. 1 294 The 
oat-stubbles being put to winter vetches, /éid., The land 
can be put to wheat. , : 

27. To set (a person or animal) to do something, 
or upon some course of action. ++ Formerly some- 
times with the notion of ineiting, urging, or per- 
suading. (a) with iafin. or fo. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pz B. xtv, 289 Selden is any pore yput to 
punysshen any peple. 1393 /éid. C. vin. 191 In alle kynae 
craftes..he putte me tolerne, 1530 Acé 2a Hen. Vill, 4 


) 
i 


PUL. 


To the great hurte of the Kynges true Subjectes puttynge 
their Childe to be prentyse. ‘a 1533 Lo. Beeners /Zuon xb 
132 She to be put to your doughter to teche hyr to speake 
:.the language of frenche. 1625 BurGes Pers. Tithes aI 
How can they aduise, and put their Minister to sue 
Husbandmen for Tithes? 1737 Brackes Farriery Lupr, 
(1757) 11. 50 If wedid.. put Horses to perform Vhings which 
Nature never designed them for, 1844 Frul. 2. Agric. Sec, 
V. 1.54 Horses..are put 10 work at three years old. 1889 
Prius & Wines Sybil Ross's Marr. xx, TL suppose they'll 
put me to herd the swine. 

(6) with ov, pon. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear i. i, ror ‘Tis they haue put him on the 
old mans death. 1645 T. Coteman Sern. bef, Ho. Comm, 
30 July 14 His folly might put him on the same way of resist. 
ance. 1662 11, Morr Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. $6 He ean 
neither hit upon a rizht sense of things himself, or rightly 
pursue it, when he is put upon it by another. 1674 Ray Colé, 
Words Ded. P. Couzthope, Vou were the first that Contri- 
buted to it, and indeed the Person that pul me upon it, 1748 
clason's Toy, un. ix. 346 The strong addictian, .tu incre offen 
«- puts them on defrauding the authority that protects them. 
1885 Lavy Times Rep, LUI. 467/2 He had notice cf facts 
which onght to have put him on inquiry. 1890 Cham. 
Fral.13 Sept. 58of2 The disappointment..might.,put them 
upon some wild scheme. 

b. reff. To set oneself ¢os to set about an action 
or course of action, etc.; to betake or apply one- 
self 2a, arch, or dial. 

1362 Laxcn. P. 22. A, Prot. 20 Summe putten hem to be 
plou3 and pleiden bem ful seldene, ergoa Pestr. Say 
Prol. 33 Sum poyetis full prise hat put. hom perto. « 1400- 

0 Alevander 1483 ka bodi pat in be burge lengis, Putt 
boa to prayris & penaunce enduris. 1470 85 Matory 
slrthur v. viii 174 Alle the Romayns with all their hoost 
putthemtoflyght. casry rst Ang. Bk Ames, \Ail.) Introd. 
33/2 Whan the Vnicorne hath put hyn to rest at a tree, 
1853 Hawrnorne Yanelervood 7. (Chandos ed.) Took. 
ing as queerly as cows generally do, while potting them. 
selves to their speed. 1865 Busunnia Dicar, Sacer mi 
(1566) 96 Christ put Himself to His works of healing for this 
purpose, 

c. To set to learn, study, or practise. Const. 


fo, ton, + upon (something), 

1389 R. Winnennon Sera. Luke xvi 2 (1584) A vilj, Why, 
YT pray you, doe men put their sonnes to the Ciuill Law. 
1430 #reemasonry 30 Thys onest craft he putte hem to. 
1610 Wittrr Sferapla Dan. 23 They which are put to learn. 
ing rust not be non proficientes, 1633 Vir. Hann Sarid 
Texts Wos, x. 11, F will put Ephraim to the saddle, Judah 
tothe plow. a 1687 Petry Pol. Arith. (1690) 113 Since the 
generality of Gentlemen, and some Nolblemen, do put thei 
youngersonsto Merchandize. 1940 J. Clarke Aiuc, Month 
(ed. 3) 58 This Custom of putting Boys upon the Greek 
Tongue, hefore they understand any Thing of the Latin. 
ftid. 63 They are. put upon Versifying. 

a. To direct or urge (a horse) towards son.c- 
thiag, csp. an obstacle to be eleared 5 also, to 
cause (a horse) to perform a particular pace, a 
leap, etc.: const. Zo, ad, ete. Zo pul through: to 
cause (a horse) to perform (a parlicular move- 
meat); éransf. to cause (a person) lo go throngh 
an exercise, course of study, etc, 

1589 R. Harvey 27, Pere. (1590) 4 A Rancke rider hath 
put his horse to a hedge, and lay in the ditch, 1766 [sce 
Pace s6.16), 1823 Byron Yuan xu. xxxix, Which puts my 
Tezasus to these grave paces. 1833 Aegud. /nstr. Cavalry 
1. 38 The Major.. will put theregiment through the *Mannal’ 
and ‘ Platoon Exercise’. féid. 84 He [a horse] may be put 
tothe leap. 1847 Marrvat CAthir. N. Forest viii, Edward 

put the pony to a trot, 1862 Dickens G4 A.feet, ix, Mr. 

Pumblechook then put me through my pence-table, 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. i 406 He was not put through a course 
of searching educational inquiries, 1886 RusKin Praevtesita 
1. viii. 258 My father had himself put me through the two 
first books of Livy, 1891 * Axxie Tuomas’ That fatr 
IT, ii, 23 She.. puts the cob up the hill. " 

e. To set (eattle) to feed upon; to restrict (a 
person) to a diet or regimen of. Const. éo, 077, upon, 

1620 Marxuam Farew. f/ush, xxii, (16631 125 In the 
month of December, put your sheep and swine to the pease 
Reeks, and fat them for the.., market. 1850 Fral. #. 
Agric. Soc. ¥. 1. 315, 1..changed the food, and put the 
sheep on bran and oats, 1845 747. VI. 11. 364 All my ewes 
were put to turnips. 1849 Macauray f/rst. Eng. v. I. 585 
To put the garrison on rations of horse flesh. 1888 Times 
ar Tine 10/3 He was put upon bread and water. 1904 Brit, 
Afed. Frnt. 17 Sept. 649, T put her on red medulla tabloids. 

28. To force or drive (a person, ele.) to the per- 
formance of some actioa, e.g. of making a choice, 
playiag a certain card; as, ; 

To put to flight, to the run, to one's Juntps, plunges, shifts, 
trumps, etc. see also the sbs, . 

1415 Rolls of Parlt. YV. 2371/2 Such possession. ought 
not to be..affermed, ne putte my seid Lord,.to his action, 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D Vij b, God dyde tt her to 
reason askynge to her why she had tres a his com- 
maundement. 1559 AviMER Marborowe ij b, Englande 
was put to a sore plunge through hir wylfulnes. 1563 
Lfomilies 1. Prayer wt, Salomon beyng put to his choyse. 
1651 H. L'EstRance Suvectymmnuus-ntastiz 27 When Smec- 
tymnuus are put to instance they ean onely tell us, that 
etc, 1667 Micron P. L, tv. 386 Thank him who puts me 
loath to this revenge. 17aa Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 207 
I€at the end of their course they were put to their option, 
whether [etc.]. , a 

+ b. Const. 22. To oblige, compel, force, require, 
eall npon ¢o do something. Oés. or arch. 

1603 Suaxs. AZeas, for A. 1 i. 5 Since | am put to know, 
thatfetc.}. 1611 — Cyard, 1. iii, 110 You put me to forget 
a Ladies manners By being so verball 1635 Sir H. Brount 
Vey, Levant (1637) 102, 1 have divers times beene put to 
defend myselfe with my knife. 1651 Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 22 ‘I'he Father was never put to provide for himself 
while he was under the care of this good old man. 1654 


PUT. 


Bramuate Fusi Vind. v. (1661)97 Men are not put to prove 
negatives, 1741 Ricnarpson #amela 1]. 305 He..is 
reckon‘d a great Master of his Sword. God grant he may 
never be put to use it! 1831 Scorr C#, Robt. vii, Put me 
not..to dishoaour myself by striking thee with this weapon. 

c. Zo pué (a person) to 2, (a) To force, urge, 
challenge, or call upon (him) to do what is indi- 
cated by the context. Chiefly in passive, 

1s8t Perrin Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) Avj, A pleasant 
Gentleman (who could haue spoken sufficientlie, if he had 
bene put to it) 31607 J. Norpen Surv. Dial. mu 38 When 
they are put to it, they come far short of some principall 
pointes required, ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 146 

‘le put him to’t, before the play be plaide. 1707 Norris 
Treat. llumitity vi. 245 Pride is no more put to't to obey, 
than humility is to govern. 1868 Miss Krapnon Dead Sea 
#y, xviii, There is nothing a man of the world can't do 
when he's put to it. 

(4) sfec. ‘Yo force (one) to do one’s utmost; to 
reduce to straits; to drive to extremities; to 
hamper or embarrass, Now always in the passive 
and usually with an adv. of degree, as Aard, sore ly, 
sadly, greatly put lo 7. 

1603 Suaks, Meas, for J. 101. ii. ror Lord Angelo Dukes 
it well in his absence: he pnts transgression too ‘t. 1641 i: 
Snutt Sarah § Magar (1649) 179, | know this is difficult, 
and puts aman toit. 16g0 W. Brovea Sacr, J’rinc. (1659) 
286 ‘Thou didst pose heaven it self and put God to it. 1684 
Dunvan Mgr i. 66urarein Vhe Hill puts the Pilgrims to it. 
1699 Swirr Badlads Wk». 1755 HII. 1. 63 [He] was sorely 
put tot in the midst of a verse, Because he could find 
no word to come patin. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 138, ] was 
sadly put to it fora Scythe or a Sickle to cutit down, 1825 
New Monthly Mag. XV1. 573 You see how we are put to 
it, 1865 Dickens wWue, Fr. tv. xiii, We were hard put to it 
--to get it done in so short atime. 

*EEN* To put a thing: in pregnant seuses of 1. 
pontre. 

+ 29. To posit, suppose, assume. With obj. el. 
(= fud ease in 22) or simple obj. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Meld, > 51x But lat vs now putte that 
ye haue lene to venge yow. 1620 T, Grancrr Din. Logie 
g5 Aad one being put, the other is put. 1626 W, Penner 
flidden Manna (1652) 74 Put that Christ did not dye for 
them, 1654 2, Coxe Loyicd 7 An End in Arts not conjec- 
tnral,.must be put when the means are put, 

+ 80. a. ‘To lay down (one’s life) for, or on behalf 
of. Obs, 

(A Latinism : animan sam ponere pro...) 

€ 1380 Wyceuie Sed. Wks. 111, 363 Crist... puttide his lyf for 
his sheep. (Cf. Vulg. John x. 15 eliian: mean pono pro 
ovibus mteis.| 1387 VRrevisa /figden (Rolls) 111. 183 Whanne 
Kyages comep to strengpe bey puttep [2.7 pottep] peire lif 
for wommen [Higden, astmas pro mulieribus exponunt), 
€1440 Gesfa Rom. xciii. 423 (Add. MS.) If the housbond 
be myghry and good, he oweth to deffende here, and putt 
his life for here life. ¢1449 Pecock Kepr. ui, viii, 323 Redi 
forto putte her lijfis for witnessing of trouthe, 

tb. ‘lo ‘lay down’; to state, assert, affirm, 
declare as a fact. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1016 As poyetis han put, plainly bo 
two Were getyn by a gode on a grete lady. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 2g bf Saynt Bernard putteth iili maners of love, 
1529 More Dyaloge nn. Wks, 183/2 Y® holders of yt oppinion 
do put, yt no man maye for ally take vpon bim to preache 
or medle as priest, til he be chosen by the congregacion, 
1530 Tinuate Ansz. More iw. ti. Wks. (1573) 324/2 The true 
faith puttcth the resurrection, which we be warned to looke 
for euery houre. 1607 Suaks. Tiston v. i. 196 As common 
bruite doth put it 

te. To lay down as a rule or law; to ordain. 
(With 047. cl.) Obs. 

e465 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 105 And forthermore 
ordeyneth, puttethe and stabylysshethe..that all statutys 
ordenannces [etc.) 1678 Afin. Bar. Cri. Stitchill (1905) 83 
Therefor the Judge .. putts inacts and decernes for ee 
trouble in tyme cummeng that every persons grasse {etc.]. 

IV. In combination or construction of the in- 
transitive use with prepositions. 

31. Put at —. zr. To strike at, proceed against, 
take measures against; to attack; to prosecute. 
Lig. from 1d.] Sc. With tndirect passive. 

1547 Ree. Privy Council Scot, 1. 69 The autorite to putt 
at thame baith ia thair personis, landis, and gudis, quhill 
tha cum to obedience, a1isz2 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 
(Wodrow Soc,} 1. 284 Gif the authoritie wald putt at me and 
my house, accordiag to civile and cannon lawes, a 1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 322 The 
Douglassis pat sair at the Lord Lyndsay. 1583 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 111, 599 ‘Thay ar_persewit and put at for the 
said publict act, 1626 Sir C. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 248 Sir Robert Rich puts 
hard at them for the extent of his land, 1866 Grecor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Pit-at, to dan; as ‘the banker's begiania’ 
t'pit-at him for the bill’, {rg07 A. Lane //ist, Scot, LV. iii. 
73 Argyle advised Carstares that Simon should not be put 
at for this] f 

+32. Put for —. intr. a. To make an attempt 
or effort to obtain; to try for; to strive to do or 
altain, Obs. Cf. push for, Pusu v. 8. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Wadden 139 Let them.,looke after 
it, or the man in the Moone put for it, 1596 Drayton Leg. 
i. 587 Henry againe doth hotly put for all, 1613 Danret 
Hist, Eng... (1621) 5 Many..were proclaimed Caesars and 
put for the whole empire, 1646 Futter Good Th, etc., 
Wounded Conse, (1841) 279 Now Satan beiag ao less cua- 
ning..will put bard for our souls. _1676 C, Harton in 27, 
Corr. (1878) 122 Some of my L4 Treasurer’s creatures .. 
put for St, John Ernley{’s] place, as commissioner of y* Navy. 
1739 Excour. Sea-f. People 39 The Superbe putting for it 
to lay the Admiral aboard, fell on his Weather Quarter. 

+b. Put fair for: to ‘bid fair’ for; to be ina 
fair way of attaining. Ods. 


1648 


1595 Maynarpe Drake's Voy, (Hakl. Soc.) 7 Had wee 
Janced under the forte at our first cominge to anchor, wee 


had put fayre to bee possessors of the towne, a@ 1677 Har | 


Prim, Orig. Man, 135 Those Nations whose Historians 
put fair for the greatest Antiquity, are the Romans [etc.]. 
te. To make for, argue for. Ods, 
1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 52 It would put for Hebrew or 
Syriacke, their mother tongue, 
Put out of: sce 48. Put upon: see 23 f, 
V. Combined with adverbs, forming the equi- 
valents of compound verbs in other languages. 


+ 33. Put aback. trans. = put back, 390, b Obs. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir iVés, (1880) 332 It semep pat antecrist bi pis 
putup cristis ordynaunce aback. 1450 A’odls of Part. V. 
181/2 True maters..were hyndred and put abakke. 1484 
Caxton Fables of sop w. viii, The men of trouthe ben set 
alowe and put aback. 1§30 Parser. 671/2 To put a backe 
from promocyon. a1g57 Drurs. Occur. (1833) 34 The saidis 
personis..was put abak be the lordis Ruthven, (etc. 

34, Put about. 

a. See simple senses and Anour. 

1382 Wycur J/ark xv. 36 Fillinge a sponge witb vynegre, 
and pattinge aboute [Valg. circusfonens] to a recde. 1766 
Amory Buncle (1825) IIL. 78 The bottle after dinner I put 
about pretty quick. 1768 Lapy M, Coxe ¥rv/. 28 Aug,, 
That Strange Girl that you remember was used to put her- 
self about upon the Stage, almost all her Cloaths off 


b. Naud. trans. Yo lay or place (a sailing | 


vessel) on the opposite tack. Also ¢ransf. to cause 
(a horse, 2 body of men, ete.) to turn round so as 


to face in another direction. 

1771 SMOLLETT // un pht. Cl. 8 Aug. i, Every time the vessel 
was put about, we shipped a sea, 1832 Prop. Reenl. Instr. 
Cavalry ut. 83 The. wing is..to be put about by Threes. 
184z Maravat Percival KX. xix, The Stella was then put 
about, and the other broadside given. 1865 Kincsiey //ereqw, 
xxi, Put your horses’ heads abont and ride for Spalding. 

ec. Naut, absol. or intr, To tnm on to the other 


tack; to go about. Also ¢ransf. 

1748 Anson's Voy, 1. ¥. 342 The proas..run from one of 
these Islands to the other and back again..without ever 
putting about, 1823 Scorespy rad. Whale Fish, 338 The 
main interests of my voyage obliged me to put about, and 
retura to the northward. 1842 J. Witson Chr. Worth (1857) 
1, 251 Down with the helm, and tet us put about. 

d. trans, To circnlate, publish (a statement). 

178: Mat. D'Arstay Diary May (1842) IT. 34 Is it what she 
(Mrs, Thrale]put about ia the morning? 18gr ip H. Newman 
Cath, in Eng. 313 This has been put about as a discovery. 
188r Mrs. Lynn Linton Sly Love 1. v. 102 Who has 
put this lie about? . ; 

ce. To trouble; to put to inconvenience, cm- 
barrass; to distress, (Orig. and still chiefly Se. 


and worth. dial.) Cf. put out, 47 { (4), (¢), (2). 


1825 Jammson, To Put about, to subject to incon. 


venience or difficulty ;..as, ‘1 was sair put about to get | 


that siller’, 1843 F. E. Pacet Warden of Berkingholt 149 
You see I don’t let a thoughtless word put me about, and 
you must’na acither, 1857 Livincstone ?raz. Introd. 6,1 
would not have been much put about, though my offer had 
been rejected. 1866 Reapi G. Gana? (cd. 2) 1. 297 Oh, 
don’t put yourself about for me, 1890 Dovie Capt. * Pole- 
star', Little Sq. Box 152 What's put you about, I[lammond? 
You look as white as a sheet. 

+35. Put abroad. /éraizs, To spread abroad, 


unfurl, display, Ods. 

16rg Cutarman Odyss. 1. 68 When in him shall be..the 
prime Of youth's spring put abroad. 1628 Dicsy Voy. 
Afedit. (Camden) 3 To giue notice..by putting abroad his 
flag. 4 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. it, m She puts 
aboard [1683 abroad] her Waste-clothes; she will fight us. 

Put again: see §. Put apart = pul aside, 36 a. 

36, Put aside. 

a. Sce simple senses and ASIDE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R, v1. ii. (Br, Mus. Add, 27944 
f. 67 b/2) He hatte sepultus iburied . for he is iput aside 
iburyed vndir perpe. 1535 CoveRDALE Susanna 51 Put 
these two asyde one from anotber. 

b. To lay aside out of use, etc.; = put away, 
38e; also to bury = 38{(d). 

1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton ii, She told him he must put 
aside his uniform while in England. 189: Law Kep. 
Weekly Notes 80/1 The salesman, seeing that the meat was 
bad, did not expose it for sale, but put it aside. 1892 
‘Tennyson Charity xiii, They put him aside for ever, and 
after a week..a widow came to my door, 


37. Put asunder. ¢rass. To separate. 

1526 Tinpate Afatt, xix. 6 Let not man therfore put 
asunder, that which god hath cuppled togedder. x530 [see 
s2b}. 16z1 Coter,, Separer, to separate, sever, part,,.put 
asunder, 

38. Put away. 

a, See simple senses and Away. : 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 5700 (Cott.) He put pe hirdes all a-wai. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixii, (Br. Mus. Add. 
27944 f. 202/2) The magnas drawef to iren in o cornere and 
puttep it away in anoper corner. 1530 Patscr. 671/2, ] dyd 
put hymawaye as harde as I coulde. 1592 Suaxs. Kom, § 
Fue ui. iv. 209 Two may keepe counsel! putting one away. 
1639 S. Dv Vercer tr. Cantus’ Admir. Events 9 Vexing tbis 
Tittle creature, hy threataing to put her away from the 
Prince. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh. s. v. Veer, The head 
of the vessel is put away from the wind. 1890 Blackw, 
Mag. July 29/1, 1 had. put away the picture in despair. 

b. ¢rans. To send away, dismiss, get rid of; to 


reject; spec. to divorce. Somewhat arch. 

¢1380 Wreur Sed. iVks. 111. 361 Pei semen alle Anti. 
cristis proctours to putte awey Cristis ordenaunce. 1387 
Trevisa /igden (Rolls) V. 269 Pe kyng putte away his 
laweful wif. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 417/2 Puttyn a-wey, or 
tefusyn, repudio, vefuto. 1926 TINDALE Afat?, xix.9 Who- 
soever putteth awaye bis wyfe (except hit be for fornicacion) 


=a Chin 


and maryeth another, breaketh wedlocke. @1533 Lo. 
Lerners //on xiiii. 143 Put awaye thy dyspleasure and 
perdon me. 1599 Ayclife Reg. in Sir C. Sharp Chron. 
Mivab, (1841) 36 A publycke admonition..for all maysters 
and dames to put away such servants..as wyll not usually 
cometochurche, 1816 Byron Pris. Chiléon vii, We loathed 
and put away his food. Univ. Rev. 15 June 204 That 
is the last vanity that man learns to put away. 

te. To drive away, dispel ; to do away with, 
abolish, put an end to. Ods. 
axx49 Hampote Com, Love to God Wks. 1896 1. 70 
It..puttes a-wey wykked dredes & vices, & clenses be 
thoght. ¢1400 Bru? 300 Philip of Valeys..cast & purposed 
+-to put awey pe sege, arzqso Myre Festial 49 The 
ensens he brent to put nway pe stench of pe stabull per 
scho lay. 1495 Acé x1 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 5 It [shall] be 
laufull to ij of the Justices. .to rejecte and put awey comen 
ale selling in Tounes, 1ssg Morwyxe Lvonyn:. 108 It 
putteth awaye cleane the Canker. 31873 Mrs. Ovirnant 
Fanocent xxviii, Ask God to put it away out of your mind. 

+d. To part with, dispose of, sell; = fre? off, 45 j. 

1574 in Exch. Rolls Scotl, XX. 467 To sell, and pat 
away his landis, heretagis [etc]. 607 S¢aé#. in Asst, 
Wakeficl! Gram, Sch. (1892) 6 To sell give or putt away 
anye part of the landes. @ 1649 Winturor Mew Ene, 
(1825) 11. 348 He took two skins and a half..which he 
carried to Mr. Cutting’s ship, and put it away there for 
twenty-four shillings. 

e. To put (out of one’s hands or immediate use) 
into a receptacle for safe keeping; to slow away ; 


also, to lay by for future use (money, elc.); = 
put by, 40g. 

1843 Frad. KR. Agric. Soc. 1V. 11. 398 The fruit should be.. 
carefully put away in bins. 1862 Dickens G4, Expect. xxxix, 
I've pnt away money, only for you to spend, 1890 ///ustr. 
Lond, News 13 Sept. 330/1 arching for the spectacles 
he had ae away overnight. 1891 A/urray’s Alag. Mar. 
373 She had put away her books, writing manrerealaerey! 

f. slang or collog. (2) To consume as food or 
drink, take into the stomach. (4) To put in jail, 
toimprison. (¢) To put in pawn, to pawn. (@) 
dial, ‘To put in the grave, to bury. 

1878 Besant & Rick: Cedfa'’s Ard. xiviii, I never saw a 
man put away such an enormous quantity of provisions at 
one time. 1883 Maly Ted. 4 Aug. 2/1 Having been ‘put 
away’ since the previons October..and only just now 
released. 1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 3/3 They have clothes 
and household effects..which, if need be, they can ‘put 
away ‘during the winter. 1889 Dovte Micah Clarke xvi, 
He could put away more spruce beer than you wonld care 
to pay for. 1896 Mrs, H. Warp Six G. Tressady 148 It's 
three weeks now sen they put him away. 

&. slang. To inform against, ‘give away’, betray. 

1890 Alelbourne Argus 2 Aug. 4/3 It's all right, mate; I 
won't put you away, 3891 N, Govto Double Event 184, 
T had an idea you put me away over the Derby, 


39. Put back. 
+a. évans. To thrust or force back, repulse; to 


refuse, reject. Ods. 
c14s0 Merlin xxv. 460 Thourgh his prowesse thei were 
putte bakke and cbaced to the town. 1530 Patser. 672/1 
He had thought to take orders at this tyme, but he was put 
backe. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Esdras iii. 16 As for Iacob thou 
didest chose him and put backe Esau. 1599 ?Suaxs. Pass. 
Pilgr. 334 Be thou not slack To proffer, though she put 
thee back. x ee 
b. To reduce to a lower position or condition ; 


toretard, or check the advance of ; to revoke (ods.). 

1835 CovERDALE //os. iv. 17 Their droackennesse hath put 
them backe, & brought them to whordome. 1626 in roth 
Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm, App. v. 468 All subsidies and saulf 
conducts..wbatsoever shalbe put back and extinguished. 
1626 Bacon Sylza § 354 An ouerdrie nourishment ia child. 
hood putteth back stature, 1892 /felid 7 May 695/1 Their 
one mistake..should not have..put them back to second 
place. 


c. To move (the hands of a clock) back to an 


- earlier position; to set back ; also fg. 


«1745 Swirt Ado. Servants, Cook § 28 When you find that 
you cannot get dinner ready at the time appointed, put the 
clock back,  188r Mrs. Lynn Linton Aly Love III, ix. 157 
She had put back ber age ten years at the least. 1889 — 
Thro’ Long Night i. xvii, Nor tears nor prayer caa..put 
back the hand of time. . 

d. To prevent from coming on at the time 


appointed or expected; to defer; = put of, 45 ¢. 
1885 J. Pavy Luck Darrells 111. xhi. 184, 1 have taken 
upon myself to put the dinner back for an hour. 1890 T. F. 
‘out Hist. Hing. jr. 1689, 189 The defeat of the former at 
Novara put back the unity of Italy. ae 
e. To restore to its former place or position. 
1816 Scotr Axntiz. xxv, ]'ll pit back the pick and shule 
whar 1 got them. Jfod. When you've done with the book, 
please put it back on the shelf. 
£. intr. Naut. To reverse one’s course; to return 


to the port which one has left. (Cf. sense 8.) 
1771 SmouretT Humph. Cl. 8 Aug. i, ae aunt desired 
her brother to order the boatman to put back to Kinghorn, 
1859 Cornwatus Panorama New World I. Yatrod. 6 The 
latrer vessel. .having a few days previously been compelled 
to ‘put back ',owing to. having sprungalenk. 1892 Cham, 
Frnt. 27 Feb. 136/2 The Kate..put back to Salcombe. 


40. Put by. (See also By adv. 2.) | 
a. trans. To thrast or set aside (74. and fig.) ; 
to reject; to neglect, let alone; tto leave out, 


excepl (quot. 1594); to give np, desist from. 
poe AM of Tales 448 He wenn so fond oa hur., 
and evur sho putt hym bye. 1500-20 Dunpar Poents xxx. 
30 Cum on intefotd annone, All sircumstance put by and 
excusationis. 1533 Bate Thre Lawes 1716 Shal thys baggage 
put by the word of God? xs94 Nase Christ's 7. (cd. 2) 
To Rdr., Euen of the meanest and basest..I desire to bee 


PUT. 


thought fauorahly of, onely the bloud of the Harueys put 
by. x601 SHaxks, Ful. Cow di, 221 AN Crowne .. bein 
oher'd him, he put it by with the backe of his ban 
1604 — OFh, i, ili, 172 For Christian shame, put by this 
barbarous Brawle. 1750 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) LT. 24 He 
will be discouraged, put by, or trampled on. "1865 Ruskin 
Sesame ii, § 90 There is no putting by that crown; queens 
you must always be, 

b. To turn aside, ward off, divert, avert (a blow, 
or fig. a ealamity, ete.), Also absol, ? Ods. 

¢1szo Lo. Beeners Arth. Lit, Brit. a71 He stept asyde, 

and well and warely put the stroke by. 647 W. Browne 
Polex, 1, 104 Almanzor,.charg‘d him with so much vigour 
-,that he scarce gave him leasure to put by, or avenge 
himselfe. 1682 FLAavEL #ear ro An imminent..evil, which 
we see not how to escape or put by. 1753 RictiARDson 
Grandison \. xxvii. 195, 1 was aware of his ace and put 
it by. 1809 Matxin Gi/ Blas mn, vii, 2 10, Thad the good 
fortune to put by all his thrusts, 

ce. To turn aside, cvade (a question, argument, 
ete.); to put off (a person) with an excuse or 


evasion: = put off 45 g. 

1618 Hates Gold, Nenr. 1. (1673) 42 When they were prest 
with any reason they could not put by. 1688 Burser Lef?, 
St. Haly 114 The Pope put it by in some general Answers. 
31779 Syiph 1. 241 How long will they remain satisied with 
being repeatedly put by with empty promises? 1842 Tenny. 
son Day-dream, Phe Revival iv, The chancellor..smiling, 
put the question hy, 1878 R. H. Hutrow Scoftxv. 159 The 
medical men, .tried to make him give up his novel-writing. 
But he smiled and put them by. 

td. To prevent (a person) from attaining or 
carrying out something ; to divert from. Obs. 

@ 1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 38 Which put by their young 
cosin from that expectation. 1609 Dante. Ci. ars vi. 
xi, Put by from this, the Duke of Vorke dessynes Another 
course to bring his hopes abnut. 1724 De For .Wew. Cava- 
fier (1840) 25 Considering..whether they should march to 
the relief of Casal, but the ehimera of the Germans put them 
by. 1806 R. CUMBERLAND Afewe, (1807) I. 177 The well-con- 
sidered remonstrances of some of his nearest friends.. put 
him by from his resolve, 

te. To drive out, dislodge (an enemy). Ods. 

1604 Epmonos Odserv. Casar's Count, 1, 84 Coesar went 
out of his campe..put by the garrison [efecto praesidto), 
and possessed himselfe of the place. 

+f. To remove, dispel; to rid one of. Oés. 


1643 Trapp Cowtm., Gen. iv. 4 This makes, others [call] | 


for otber of the Devills anodynes to put by the pangs of 
their wounded spirits. xgor Grew Cosm. Sacra ivi. 6x A 
Fright alone hath put by an Ague-fit, And mitigated a Fit 
of the Gout. ’ 
g. To lay aside (something out of use); to stow 
away; to lay by, save (csp. money) for foture use, 
180a Mar. Epcewoatn Mforad T. (1836) 1. xviii rg2 A slate, 
which. .the little girl had put by verycarefully. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xx, The old gentleman bed ut by a litle 
money that nobody knew of. 1862 Mrs. H. Woon l/s. 
Hallié. 1. v, They had better wait a few years .. until 
they shall have put by something. 1890 //ustr. Lond. 
News 9 Aug. 170/1 Herbs and roots and apples put by for 
the wiiter. 
41. Put down. 
a. See simple senses and Down adv, 


one’s foot down : see Foor sé. 28. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 298/1 To Putte downe, calare.., com- 
mergere, deponere, deprimere. 1899 B. Jonson Cynthia’s 
Rev. v, iv, As buckets are put downe Into a well. 17.. Laws 
of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 14 He that runs for y¢ 

Vieket that is put down is out. 1879 F. W. Rosinson 
Coward Conse. 1. vi, Whereabouts..do you want me to put 
you down? 1887 Barine-Goutp Gaverocks xviii, She put 
down her needlework, 1897 Howeuts Lanal. Lion's Head 
142 The new rooms were left..uncarpeted ; there were thin 
rugs put down, 

b. frans. To put an end to by force or anthority, 
to suppress, repress, crush; {to bring into disuse, 
abolish (06s.). 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 818 But, he [the Pope] 
may, burgh no resun, Pe sunday puttyn vp no dowun. 1340 
Hamroce Pr. Conse. 4084 Alle haly kyrk sal be put don. 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1ab, This gyfte sup- 
presseth & putteth downe all carnalytees. 1603 Snaks. 
Ateas, for Ad. w. ii. x11 [tis impossible to extirpe it quite, 
Frier, till eating and drinking te put downe. 1636 Suer- 
Ley in Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 345 Here is 
no trading, carriors from most places put downe. 1777 


Sueawan Sch. Scand. u. ii, Sir Peter is such an enemy to - 


scandal, I believe he would have it put down hy parlia- 
ment. 1855 Macautav Hist, Eng, xvii. TV. 65 Putting down 
arlot. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. vi, 121 The determina- 
tion to put down opposition. 1891 Law Sintes XCL. 32/2 
Putting down the frandulent devices by means of which 
the pockets of. .investors are.. picked. 

@. To depose from office, authority, or dignity ; 
to dethrone, degrade. Somewhat arch. 

138a Wyeur Luke i. 52 He puttide doun my3ty_ men 
fro seete. ¢ rg00 Brut 247 His fader was in warde in pe 
castel of Kenylworp, and eke was put doun of his realte. 
¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Mon ix. (1885) 129 Hyldericus 
kyng off Ffraunce - was putt doune by Pepye son of Carollus 
Marcellus, 1593 Suaks. a Zen, V7, wv. it 38 Inspired with 
the spirit of putting down Kings and Princes. 1879 M. J. 
Guest Leet, /Tist, Eng, xtvii. 477 Judges..were almost 
tools of the king, who could set them up and put then: down 
at his pleasure, 

d. To lower the presnmption, pride, or self- 
esteem of; to ‘take down’; to snub; to refnte, 
put to silence, 

ar4oa Relig. Pieces Jr, Thornion MS. 28 Pe tober es 
tribulacyone, to putt hym downe with many scharpnes, 
1588 Suaks. L. L. L. 1.i. 143 Lord, Lord, how the Ladies 
and] hate put him downe. 1600 RowLanos Lett. Husnours 
Vot, VII. 


To put 


1649 


Blood iv. 65, | scorne..To let a Rowe-bell Cockney put me 
downe, 183: Macautay #ss., Yohnson (1887) 181 With 
what stately contempt she put down his impertinence. 1888 
Kyox Littte Chrld Stafferton xiv, The peremptoriness 
with which Lady Dorothy put him down. 

te. To overthrow, subdue, defeat (a person, an 
enemy). Ods. (merged in ‘suppress’ in b). 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6672 This Celidis, forsothe, fought with 
2 speire, Polidamas to put doun, & his pride felle. 1616 
R.C. Pimes’ Whistle v. 1886 We shall put dawne all that 
dare eontest With vs. 1616 B, Jonson Dee/an Ass tei. 3 
To mount vp on a joynt-stoole, with a lewes-trumpe, Te 
put downe Cokeley, 1847 Marrvat Ciridr. .V. Forest vi, 
The Levellers had opposed Cromwell, and he had put them 
down with the other troops. 

tf. To lower in estimation; to excel, surpass, 
‘beat’, ete., by comparison. Obs. 

isga Nasu #. Henilesse (ed. 2) 14 Ready to. .die for 
griefe if he be put down in brauery neuer so litle. 1621 
Turton Anat, Med. iu. ii. at. iii, (1651) 477 Lucullus ward- 
rope is put down by our ordinary Citizens 1678 Buxvan 
Pilger, Apol. 134 Holy Writ, Which for its Stile, and Phrase 
pots down all Wit, 1913 C'ress Wexcurisea Wisc. Poents 
20) Her Rooms, anew at ev'ry Christ‘ning drest, Put down 
the Court, and vex the City-Guest, 1754 Ricitarpsox 
Grandison V. x. 36 Vout brother is indeed enough to put 
all other men down. 

g. To make away with, put to death, kill. Now 
chiefly déa/. 

1560 Rottann Crt, Menus t. 535 Lufe..slais the saull, and 
puttis the bodie down, 1589 /ar. Reg. in Brand /fisé. 
Newcastle (1789) 1. 674 Alice Stokoe..did pot downe her- 
self in her maisters house in her own belt, 7 1800 Oueen's 
Marie xv. in Scott Minstrel. Scot, Kord., Little wist Marie 
Hamilton. . That she was ga'en to Edinburgh town And a‘ 
tohe put down, 1827 Black. Jag. XX. 446 Word came 
that Eppy Telefer had ‘ put down” herself over night, and 
was found hanging dead in her own little cottage at day- 
break. 1899 H.D. Rawsstey Lit Vat. Engl. Lakes 133 
A dog that shows signs of worrying [sheep] is ‘put down’ at 
once. 

h, To cease to keep up (something expensive) ; 
to stop the expense of, give up the use of. 

18a7 Soutuey Espriela's Lett. V1. 520 In vain does he 
put down the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows, 1888 Mes. Lyxx Linton 7hre" Loug Vight ne 
vi, Since they had put down their earriage,..she had been 
able to go about so little. 

1. To set down in writing, write down ; to enter 


in a written account, list, ete. 

(In first quot., ?to state in writing, or ?to lay down.) 

1579 W. Witkixson Confut. Hamilye of Lone 26 b, Danid 
George first put downe the principles of this sect. 1824 
Exaniiner 397/2 Mr. Bolton put down his name for 200/, 
1826 New Monthly Jag. XVI. 420, 1 have put you down 
in my will for a ring, 18.. Mrs. Cameron Zsttle Dag 
Flora 5 They talked to each other in the way 1 shall put 
down, 1879 M. Partison Ailton iv. 47 Milton consented 
to put down his thoughts on paper. 1885 G. ALLEN Bady- 
fon x, She was going to put herself dawn at a registry 
office. nas Graphic 9 Aug. 143/2 [Amendments] had been 
put down by members of the Opposition. : 

j. fg. To account or reckon; to estimate as, 


at; to take for; to count or attribute /o. 

1847 Marevat Childr. M. Forest ix, 1 should have put 

you down for cightecn or nineteen at least. 1883 Mrs. F. 

lass Par, Hilby xvii. 205 It was put down to his credit 
that he never_complained. 1886 Mars. C. Pearp Aliss 
Facobsen iv, She mentally put him down at thirty-five. 
/id. v, Don't_put it all’ down to pure Christian good 
feeling. 1890 Chand. ¥rnl, 7 June 358/:, 1 should..have 
put him down as a Yankee but for his accent. 

k. To sink (a shaft, pit, ete.). 

18795 R, F. Maarvin tr. Havres’ Winding Mach. 1 We 
found that we ought to put down an entirely fresh drawing 
pit. 1883 Century Mag. July 325/2 The searcher for brine 

ut down a hole four hundred feet, and, instead of salt water, 
it discharged vast quantities of petroleum or. Seneca Oil. 

1, In technical sporting use: (@) To eause (a 
fish) to swim low down; (4) To cause (a pointer 


| or Setter) to lic down. : 
| 3891 Longs, Afag. Feb. 38 The descent of the mist.. 
| ‘puts down’ the trout and prevents them from feeding. 


1894 /Yeld 7 May 695/3 Doon, who was put down by hand, 
moved a little as the gun was fired. 

42. Put forth. 

a. fvans, To streteh forth, stretch out, extend 
(the hand or other member of the body, or a thing 


held in the hand). Now rare or arch. 

1362 Lanez. P. Pl. A. vi. 28 ‘Peter!’ quod a Plou3-mon 
and putte forp bis hed. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De /?. Revi. 
vii. br. Mus. Add. 27944 f- 70) The modir. .puttip and prof- 
rep forb be brest to bede bechild, 14.. Hoccreve Afother 
efendss Thyn hand foorth putte & helpe my distresse. 1535 

OVERDALE § Sa. xiv. 27 He put forth his staff that he had 
in his hande. 16x0 Hontanp Caweden’s Brit. (1637) 244 A 
little rivelet..that putteth forth his head neere unto the 
Castle De Vies. 1712-4 Pore Rage Lock it. 57 The hoary 
Majesty of Spades appears, Puts forth one manly leg. 1848 
THacKERAY lees Fair xxxi, ‘Vou are very unwell , the 
visitor said, putting forth her hand to take Amelia‘s, 

b. To set forth; +to expose for sale (0ds.) ; fig. 
to display, exhibit. ; a 

1362 Lanet. P. P/, A. x1. 42 Panne tellep pei af be Trinite 
hou two slowen pe pridde..And puytep forp presumpciun 
to preue be sope. 1382 Wveiir Leek. xxvil. 17 Ching 

uttiden forth in thi fayris bawm, and hony, and oyle. 1667 

liwron P. £.1. 641 His Regal State Put forth at full, but 
still his strength conceal’d, 1878 Baowsinc La Saistas 45 
Light by light puts forth Geneva. 

e. To set forth in words, propound, state, assert ; 
tin quot, 1535, to ntter (ods.). 


1362 Lanat. P, Pi, A. ix. ns To putte forb sum purpos to 
| preven his wittes, 1382 WyeuiF AZaft, xiii. 24 Another 


i 


EUT. 


parable Jhesus putte forth (Vulg. Arofasiit] to bem. 1388 
Fudg. xiv. 12 Y schal putte forth [1611 put forth] to 
youa probleme. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. eexxv. 230 The 
kynges nedes were put forth and promoted as touchyng the 
kyngdom of Fraunce. 1535 Coverpate /ed x. Now will 
F put forth my wordes, 1857 Buck Le Crriéiz, 1. vii. 336 Such 
were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne. 1884 
Hrit, Q. Rev, Apr. 352‘Vhe Theory put forth hy our brethren 
in the United States, 

+d. To thrust, push, or send into view or pro- 
minence, out of concealment, retirement, or privacy; 
to put out to service, etc.; in quot. 1482, to expose 
fo something; ref. to push or put oneself forward, 
come forward; to offer oneself. Ods. 

1377 Laxet. 2. PZ Be xvin. go Tho put hym forth a 
piluure bifor pilat, & scyde [etc.} 1482 J/onk of Fresham 
(Arb.) 36 There we sawe. men and wemen.. put forth to the 
gretnes of dyners and inenarrabulle peynes. 1530 )’ALsGR. 
672/2 Let hymalone, he can put forthe hym selfe as well as 
any manin this courte. 1557 Order of Hospitalls C viii, The 
Thresorer..shall put forth any of the children of this Howse 
to service. 1667 Mittox #. £. viz Though T uncir- 
eumserib'd my self retire, And put not forth my goodness. 
1679-88 Seer. Serv, Moncey (Camden) 97 To Margaret 
Marshall, bounty. .to put her children forth apprentices. 

€, To put in operation, to bring into play; to 
exert ‘one’s strength), lift up (one’s voice); also 
‘t lo put it forth, and + reff. to exeit oneself (obs... 

e1400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxviii, If pe 
hunters here pat pe houndes renne wele and putte it 
Instely forth. ¢ 1420 ? Lyne. Assembly of God's 063 Put the 
forthe boldly to cnerthrow Vertew. — 1470-85 Matory 
dirthuy x. Ixxiv. 544 Whanue sire Tristram wold put 
forth his, strengthe and his manhode. 1535 CoveRnatt 
frov, viii, t Doth not wysdome crie? doth not vnderstond- 
inge put forth hir voice? 160g Bacon Ads, Learn. i. viii 
§ 3 When_ Virgil putteth himself forth to attribute to 
Angastus Cesar the best of human honours. 1694 Prav- 
ror Shi Mus. tii. 42.) good way of putting forth the 
Voice gracefully. 1722 WoLtastox Adv. Nad. iv. 64 If men 
would be serions, and put forth themselves. 184g MAcattay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 434 lh Was lo uo purpose, however, that 
the good Bishop now put forth all his eloquence. 1892 
Harper's Mag, June 81/1 They pot forth their best pace. 

f. To issue, publish, put in circulation, 

tss1 R. Rostxsox tr. .Vore's Ctop, To P. Giles (1893) 8 If 
he be mynded to publyshe and put forth his owne labours. 
1669 in Sir J. Picton L fool Atnic. Ree. (1833) 1. 313 
Puttinge forth halfe-penys withont the townes lycense, 
1826 /Lraminer 11/2 * John’,.is about to put forth a new 
daily Morning Paper.” 1849 Macauuay fist. Eng. iv. 1. 
445 Jeffreys ..advised James to put forthan edict declaring 
it to be his majesty's will and pleasure that the customs 
should continne to be paid. 1876 F.G. Fieav Shads. Man, 
it. ix. 242, 1 put forth m the year 1874 a chronological table 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

g. (a) Ofaplant: ‘To send ont (buds or leaves). 
Also ¢uéx, or absel.: To shoot, sprout, burst forth 
into bud, leaf, or blossom. Soinetimes, of an 
animal: To produee (feathers, etc.); also, to 


develop (a morbid growth). 

1530 Pansor. 672/r ‘This eglantyne tre putteth forthe very 
tymely. /éfd., This peare tre putteth forthe allredye. 1599 
Stans. Zfer. 17, vii. 44 Her Hedgeeotue forth disorder'd 
Twigs. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 4o7 The standard lrose-tree] 
did put forth a fair green leaf.. It is likely that if it had 
heen in tbe spring time, it would have put forth with greater 
slrength. 1667 Minton 2. £. vit. 310 Let th' Earth Put 
forth the verdant Grass, 1737 Bracken Farricry [urpr. 
(1757) H. 215 A Two year old Colt, that put forth a Bog- 
Spavin. 1865 Tennyson On Alonrner iil, The beech and 
lime Put forth and feel a gladder clime. 1884 Browntne 
Ferishtah, Family 77, 1 may put forth angel's plumage. 

(4) zrir. for ref. Of buds, leaves, etc.: To 


sprout out, shoot ont, come out. 

tsg2 Suaks. Men. § Ad. 416 Who plucks the hud before 
one leafe put forth? 1658 Sir T. Browne Gari. Cyrus tii, 
In Acornes, Almonds,..the germ puts forth at the remotest 
part of the pulp. 1682 Creecn Luerctius (1683) 146 When 
flowers put forth, and budding branches shoot. 


th. érans. To thrust out ; = pul ont, 47 b; (6) 
to pnt out (the eyes); (¢) to extinguish (fire or 
light): = pz ont, 47 b (6), ¢ (6). Obs, 


1526 TIxpALe A/aét. ix. as /As sone as the people were put 
forthe a dores |16z1 put foortb]. 1530 Patscr, 672/2, I shall 
put hym forthe at all adventures, put hym in afterwarde 
who wyll, a1547 in J. R. Boyle /Zedon (1875) App. 88 All 
then: that putethe furthe anye mens or womens ees, 16az 
Baatawatt Nat, Emdassie (1877) 31 [Phineus] put fortb the 
eyes of his children had by his first wife. 1631 Weever ten. 
Afon. 493 By the negligence of a Scholler forgetting to put 
forth the Lights of this Chappell. .{it was] burnt to ashes, 

‘+i. To turn out, dismiss from possession, fellow- 


ship, or service; to discharge, expel. Ods. 

1545 in J. S. Leadam Sed. Cas. Crt. Reguests (1898) 81 
They [tenants] were dryuen to take copies of the Abbat for 
feare of puttyng forthe. 1564 Ilawarp E£utropius vit. 
xxiii, Certain legions..he dismiste & put forthe of wages. 
1589 [see PutTtine v4 sh) ok 1597 Bearo Theatre God's 
Fudge, (1612) 445 He put him forth of pay, & tooke his 
horse from him by foree. 

+j. To lay out (money) to profit: cf. pu? out, 
47 m (6). Obs. : 

1599 B. Jonson Ev, Alan ont of Hum.u.i, Lam deter- 
mined to put forth some five thousand pound, to be paid me 
five for one, upon the return of myself, my wife, and my 
dog from the Turk’s court. ¢ 1600 Suaks, Sonn, cxxxiv, 
Thou ysurer that put'st forth atl to vse. 5 

k, ¢uztr. To set ont, start on one’s way, esp. to 
sea; to make one’s way forward. (Cf. fui out, 
47}-) _Now somewhat arch. 

1ggo Suaks. Com. Err. mt, ii, 155 If any Barke put forth, 

come to the Mart, Where [ will walke till thou returne to 
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BOUT: 


me. 1623 BINGHAM Ee feet 18 Cyrus putting forth a 
little before the rest, viewed both Armies at a good distance. 
21648 Lo. Hernent Hen. 2/7 (1683) 241 Hugo de Mon- 
cada..puts forth with afew Galleys, 18a: SuELLey Pine 
Who shall put forth on thee, Unfathomahle Sea? 1843 
Vorosw. Grace Darling go Together they put forth, Father 
and Child ! Each grasps an oar. 
43. Put forward. 
ta. trans. To cause to ‘go forward’ or make 


progress; to further, advance. Oés. 

1635 Cnaomwete ef, 11 Jan, in Carlyle (1873) 1. 77 It 
only remains now that He who first moved you to this, put 
you forward in the continuance thereof. 2793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 288 Being wanted at Plymouth, to put for- 
ward tbe work of. the lantern. i 

b. To push into view or prominence, to make 


conspicuous; = put forth, 42d. Also ref. 

1621 Bieter Acts xix. 33 And they drew Alexander out of 
the multitude, the lewes putting [Trxpatr, etc., thrastyng] 
him forward, 17.. Swirr (J.), When men and women are 
mixed and well chosen, and put their best qualities forward, 
there may be any intercourse of civility and good will. 
1B4g [see Forwarn adv. 5). 1886 An, Senceant No Saint 
xi, People don't like to put themselves forward. 1888 Mrs. 
Lysx Linton Thro’ Long Night 1. ii, He wanted him... 
to pat himself forward and make a dash. 

e. To advance for consideration or acceptance ; 
1o propound, advance, urge; to sct forth, allege ; 
to represent as: sce Forwann adv. 5. 

1855 Macautay /éist. Fug, xvi. V1. 678 The Duke put 
forward a claim which..might have been fatal to the 
expedition. 1872 Buack Adz. Fhacion xx, The girl put 
forward all manner of entreaties in vain. 1885 Alanch. 
Guard. 20 July 5/5 Showing the groundlessness of the 
argument put forward by the Economist, 1885 Zaz Rep, 
14Q. B. Div. 792 A spurtous child whom she puts forward as 
the child of her husband. 1889 H. D. Trae Strafford iv. 
32 Several theories. .have heen put forward to account for 
Wentworth’s apostasy. 

a. intr. To press forward, advance, hasten on ; 
to put oneself forward, come forward. ? Oés. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Old Laz iv. ii, Put forward, man ! 
thou art most suretohaveme. 1633 lip, Haut //ard Seats 
1 Cor, ix. 24. 217 Many make a profession and put forward to 
an holy conversation. 174§ Firtpinc Tom Fones xu. xii, 
Jones put forwards as fast as he could, notwithstanding 
allthese Hints and Cautions, and poor Partridge was obliged 
10 follow. 1815 JaNE Asven Jima xix, Always puting 
forward to prevent Harriet's being obliged to say a word, 

44. Putin. (Cf. Inpurz.) 

a. trans. To thrust into or place within a 
receptacle or containing space; to insert, intro- 
dice: see simple senses and Ix adv. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5823 (Cott.) He pat his hand in, fair in 
hele, And vte he drogh it als mesel. ¢1400 Lanfranc's 
Crrurgie 151 To fulfille pe wounde wip hoote oile uf rosis 
& to putte matente. ¢14so Meréin xv. 236 Thei putt in 
fier, and brent hem ther-ynne. @1§33 Ln. ‘Rerxers fiuot 
xl. 130 When ther shypp was garnysshed, they put in theyr 
horses and ther armure. 1608 Suaks. Afacd. iv. i. 43 And 
now about the Cauldron sing,..1n chanting all that you put 
in. 1614 B, Jonson Barth. Pair iv. vi, Come putin his 
legge in the middle roundell. 1859 ‘TENNyson Vivien 329 
A Gardener putting ina graff. 1887 Darinc-Goup Gare- 
vocks xii, ‘he old gentleman puts in his head at the door, 

spec. (@) To put (a letter) in the post. 

rir Swist Fraud. to Stefla 15 Dec., 1 pat in my letter this 
evening myself. 1814 Oweu's New Bh. Roads 191 Letters 
and Packets..are..to pay, at the Office where they are 
put in, the full postage to London, 

(c) To put into the ground (seed or plants); to 
sow or plant. 

1805 Dickson /*ract. Agric. 1. 474 Drills..for putting in 
bean, pea, and turnip crops. 1845 Fru. A. Agric. Soc. V1. 
ut. 425 Oats..are put in with the grass seeds in one 
ploughing. 

(d) Yo place (a horse) between the shafts; to 


harness toa vehicle. Cf. put to, 51 ¢(¢)- 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxi, ‘The horse was accord- 
ingly put in, and the chaise hrought round. 1891 Strand 
Mag. Jan. 90/2 Tell them to put the horses in at once, 

b. To install in or appoint to an office or 
position ; sometimes with mixture of literal sense, 
as fo put in a caretaker, a bailiff; so to pul ina 
distress, an execution. 

31387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 7 Whanne Odo was dede 
pis Elsinus.. gat slyliche a maundmente of pe kyng, and was 
l-put in at Caunterbury, 1596 Suaks, 3 Hen. VJ, u. iL o2 

ou..Haue caus'd him by new Act of Parliament, To blot 
out me, and put his owne Sonne in, 1745 PocockEe Deser. 
£ast \1. 1, 1v, viii. 267 The archhishop is pat in by the 
patriarch of Constantinople. 1829 Examiner 716/2 The 
conduct of Mr. Mores, in pote in an execution under 
these circumstances. 1833 Nvren lng. Cricketer's Tutor 
118 Whenever a man is put out, and if the bowling have 
hecome loose, put in a resolute hard hitter. 1836 [see D1s- 
rress $6, 3) 1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks xxi, She. .had 
to put in a conple, as caretakers, at so much per week. 

ce, To present, or formally tender, as in a law 
court (a doctrment, evidence, a plea, aclaim, surety, 
Bath, an APPEARANCE, ete.). 

1459 Paston Lett. 1. 499 There be many and diverse 
particuler billes put inne. 1557 in W. H. Turner Seéect. 
Kec. Oxford (1880) 265 Putyng yn suffycyent suirty for the 
payment. 1601 Suaks. Ad's Welty. iit. 286 Ain. To prison 
with her... Déa. Ie put in baile my liedge. 1654 Clarke 
Papers (Camden) 111. 11 The Court ordered him a coppie 
thereof, and 14 dayes time to putt in bis answere. 1742 
Frecoine Yos. Andrews tv. ii, If they bave put in the bans, 
1 desire you will publish them no more without my orders, 
1781 D. Witxias tr. Voltaire’s Dram. Viks. U1, 281 Colette 
may putinaclaim. 186a Temple Bar Mag. V1. 335 Gray 
hair No, 19 has just put in an appearance. 1888 7sres 
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a Apr. 12/3, I received..a letter from Mr. T. M. Kelly... 
(Letter put in.) 1891 Law 7imes Rep. LXV. 7393/1 
Ac the trial,,the plaintiff..put in an information sworn by 
the defendant. 

a. éxtr. To make a claim, plea, or offer: (2) to 
present or advance one’s own claim, to apply for; 
to offer oneself as a candidate, to enter for, hid for; 
+to claim or profess to be, to set up for (obs.); 
(4) to interpose on behalf of some one or something, 
to plead or intercede for (quot. 1603). 

1603 Sitaxs. Afeas. for AZ. 1. i 103 They had gon down 
to, but that a wise Burger put in for them, 1607 — Timon 
univ. 85 Luef. Put in now, Titus. %74, My Lord, heere is 
my Bill. 1622 Frercurn & Massincer Span. Curate 1. i, 
A Woinan.. whose all-excelling Forme Disdaines comparison 
with any She That puts in for a fair one. 1627 Ussner 
Lett. (1686) 376 Many most unfit Persons are now putting in 
for that place. 1913-3 STEELE Guard, No. 6 » 5 He puts in 
for the Ouben's plate every year, 1741 Miopieton Cicero 
I, vi. 530 Clodins was putting in at the same time for the 
Pratorship, 1892 Sat. Rez, 16 July 65/1 Opposition with- 
out mercy to every Minister who puts in for re-election. 

6. trans. ‘To drive in, cause or compel to go 
in: (a) Naut. (a ship) into a port or haven; (6) 
falconry, (the game) into covert. Cf. 5. 

1615 Carman O:dyss. (J.), Whom stormes put in there, are 
with stay embrac't. 1795 Netson Let. to McArthur 
25 July,in ’carson's Catal, No, 9 (1886) 29 The Agamemnon 
is put in here by bad weather, 1826 Sir J. S. Sesricur 
Obsert. Hawking (1828) 25 If the hird is put in, the second 
may be in the right style, as the hawk will then have time 
to get up to his pitch, 1852 Burton falconry Valley Indus 
viii. 78 They compare ..her conduct, after she has ‘put in‘ 
her quarry, toa cat's. [Footnote] ‘Vo put in‘ the quarry 
is to drive it into a bush, 

£. zntr. To go in, enter: 

spec. (a) Naut. to enter a port or harbour, esp. by turn- 
ing aside from the regular course for shelter, provisions, 
repairs, etc.; (J) to makea call at a huuse for entertainment, 
or ona chance visit (now xare or obs.) 3 (c) to fly into covert 
for safety, as a bird pursued by a hawk. In quot. 1612, to 
join, unite zits. 

1598 W. Pri Linschoten. 1. 1, Lishone, where some of 
our Fleet put in, and left vs. 1604 Suaxs, Ofh, 1 i. 65 
Cassio. How now? Whoha's put in? Gent, ‘Tis one Iago. 
1612 Drayton /’oly-ol6, xi. 99 When Peever with the helpe 
of Pickmere, make apace To put-in with those streames. 
1667-8 Prrvs Diary 16 Feb., Mr. Holliard put in, and dined 
with iny wife and me. 1929 Du For Crusoe (1840) I. x. 168 
Here I put in. 1883 Savin & Bronrick Falconry Brit. 
Jstes Gloss. 152 The place.. where the quarry has ‘put in’. 

g. trans. To interpose (a blow, shot, etc.; a 
word or remark ; also with the actual words as obj., 
usually preceding); to intervene with; to get in 


(a word). Zo put in one's oar: see Orn sd. 5a. 

16.. Dicay (J.), A nimble fencer will put in a thrust so 
quick, that the foil will be in your bosom, when you thought 
ita yard off. 1693 //xmonrs Town 30 A Man can no more 
pas in a word with you, than with,.some of our Coffee- 

ouxe Holders-forth. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 145 At 
last the Seaman pat in a Hint that determin’d it. 1821 

Byron Juan iw. xlix, The third..took The blows upon his 
cutlass, and then pat His own well in. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiw. Vii, My father..complicates the whole concern by 

uttin’ his oar in. 1849 Macaunay //ist. ng. iv. L493 

Wallop sate down; and Baxter himself attempted to put in 
aword. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Chanaings I. xi.157 ‘ Gently, 
Tom !' put in Mr, Channing. 1889 C. Larkine iE rything 
agst, her V1. v.97 You may depend upon my putting in a 
word for you whenever | can. 

h. zutr. or absol, To intervene. ? Obs. 

1614 B, Jonson Barth. Fair luduct., He has,.kiek’d me 
three or four times..for but offering to 
experience. 1656 Ean. Monn, tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. 
Parnass. 1. xc. (1674) 122 Unless your Majesty put in 
betwixt my misery, and my Creditors rage. a ee voor 
Autobiog. (1714) 254 [A Man) of a ‘Temper so throughly 
Peaceable, that he had not hitherto put in at all. 

i. trans. To furnish in addition, to ‘throw in’; 
to insert as an addition or supplement. 

1632 Massincer City Mfadamz 11, ii, These are arts Would 
not misbecome you, tho’ you should put-in Obedience and 
duty. 1643 (AncteR] Lane. Vall. Achor 7 But when God 
put the work into their hands, he put in skill. @ 1708 (see 
47¢(a)). 1858 Mus. Lyxn Linton Vhyro' Long Night u.v, 
He..put in an untrained bass to her well-taught soprano. 
1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. /*. 1689, 209 The Lords put in 
amendments which the Commons would not accept. 1891 
Mrs. L. Apams Bonnie Kate i, As though a painter had 
touched them with a brush fresh from ‘ putting in’ a sunset, 

j. To contribute as one’s share of work or 
duty; to perform (a piece of work, ete.) as part 
of a whole, or in the midst of other occupations. 

1890 Standard 14 Feb, 2/8 The Dark Blues resumed work 
yesterday. .and put in some useful practice, 1891 Gd. Words 
May 338/2 He had to..' put in" hts term of military service, 
1892 Pict. World 9 Apr. 670/2 Nothing could induce that 
man to put in more than four chapels a week. Jfod. | may 
be able to put in an hour's work in the evening. if 

k. collog. To pass, spend, use up (a portion 
or period of time), usually by means of some 


occupation, 

1863 C. 3, Ginson Life among Convicts 11. viii. 105 A man 
with a sentence of twelve years, no matter how exemplary 
his conduct, must put in nine years. 1882 STEVENSON Sam, 
Stud. Men & B. 308 U be had to wait for a dish of poached 
eggs, he must put in the time by playing on the flageolet. 
1 ’Mank Twatn' Yankee af Crt. A. Arthur xiii, 1 
couldn’t do anything with the letters after 1 had written 
them. But it put in the time. 1892 Ffedd 10 Dec. 893/1 
They..‘ put in’ tbe summer at some fashionable resort. 

45, Put off. 


a. See simple senses and OFF adv, 


ut in with my | 


PUT. 


(1825: implied in Put-orr 3.) 1891 C. Roserts Adrift 
Amer, viii. 125 Where .. conductors and brakesmen..have 
nothing to do but hunt for dead-beats and put them off 
[i.c. off the train). fod. To save time, I had them put 
me off [from the steamer) at Gravesend. We took him in 
our boat and put him off at Godstow. 

tb. trans. To drive off, repulse, repel ; to dispel, 
drive away. Oés. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.) How ofte 
ek haue I put of or cast owt forig. degect] hym..of 
wronges [etc.]. 1375 Bansour Bruce vit. 369 He ves sa 
fortravalit ‘To put of thame that hym assalit. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 8582 Telamon..pe Troiens pursuct ; Parishym put of, 
& preset hymsore. ssa det 4 Hen. VITI,c. 1 $1 To put 
theym of at theire landyng. 1627 Cart. SwitH Seaman's 
Gram, xiii. 61 If we be put off, clare them with all your 
great and small shot. 

ec. To postpone to a later time; to defer. Also 
absol. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.u.ii. (Brit. Mus. Add. 27944 
f. 12 b), [Angels] dob his hestes..in an instant and puttip 
nou3t of for toa morwe. 1530 Patscr. 673/2 It is put of for 
this tyme. 1583 Stunpes Anat. Abus. (1882) 11. 9 Farre 
from delaieng, or putting of poore mens canses. 1664 
Drvoen Rival Ladies 1 ii, All things are now in Readiness, 
and must not Be put off. 1699 Benttey Pad. Pref. 105, 
lain oblig'd to put off the Others to another opportunity, 
1748 Anson's Voy. u. xi. 254 ‘The departure of the galeon 
was put off. 1889 Mrs. R. Jocrnwn Distracting Guest UH. 
xv. 227, I shall assuredly put our wedding off. 

d. To remove or take off (clothes, or other 
things worn); to doff; to divest oneself (rarely 
another) of, (The opposite of put on, 46.c.) 

i bes Matorv 4 rthur vu. xxx. 261 He put syr Gawayne 
to the werse, for he put of his helme. 1530 Patscr, 673/2 
Pat of his bridell and gyve hym a locke of haye. 1535 
Coverpae Song Sof. v. 3, 1 haue put off my cote, how can 
I doit on agayne? 1698 J. Caurt Afzscovy 152 ‘Vheir Way 
of Saluting is hy putting off their Caps. 1771 SMou.etr 
fiumph, Ce. 4 July i. § 10 Should he be so weak or ill as to 
require a servant to put off and on his clothes. 1891 Lung. 
dilustr. Mag. Jan. 281 The hawthorn put off her bridal veil, 


(6) fig. To divest oneself of (a character, habit, 


or manner). 

1526 TinOALE Col, iii. g Ye have put off the olde man with 
his workes, and have putt on the nue, 1649 Mitton £ikou, 
vi. ?9 Putting off the courtier, he now puts on the philo- 
sopher, 1713 [see f}. 1889 Nesent, P. Wentworth I. iv. 
59 She met him very kindly,..Certainly she bad put off the 
scornful princess for the day. e 

e. To ‘ put out of the way’, make away with, 
kill. Ods. exc. dial. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.'T.S.) 158 It war than 
spedefull that sik a man war put off for the better. 1868 
Avninson Cleveland Gloss. s.v., Hev ye heared at au’d 
Mally at t’ work’us has putten herself off? 

+f. To dismiss, put away : (@) from one’s mind 
or thought; (4) from one’s service or employ- 


ment. Odés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 2664 Hedis to pat, And puttis of bat 
purpos: let paris not wend,  /éfd. 11416 To put of pat 
purpos he paynet him sore. 1613 Suans. (en. VITI, 1. ii. 
32 The Clothiers all not able to maintaine ‘he many to 
them longing, haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, Fullers, 
Weauers, @19%3 ELtwoon eRe ee (1714) 58 Having put 
off his Husbandry, he had put off with it most of his Servants. 

g. To dismiss or get rid of (as an importunate 
person or demand) hy evasion or the like; to 
baffle or balk of his desire by giving something 
inferior or less acceptable (const. wéth). 

Sometimes with mixture of sense c: to dismiss till a later 
time, bid to wait. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I], 141 The king put them of for 
that Season, and warned them to sue himabout Mighelmas. 
1630 SANOERSON Ser7. on Prov, waty.10§ 8 Let no inan 
think to put off this duty with the Lawyers question, But 
who is ad neighbour? aes Free-thinker No. 16? 2 You 
may put them off with Shells,and Pebbles, or any Trampery. 
1846 Jerroitn A/rs. Caudle's Lect. xv, Of course you've 
some story to put me off with, 1869 J. Manrineau ss. 
Il. 2 Psychology has been pat off with complimentary 
acknowledgments. , f 

h. To divert from one’s purpose; to hinder, 
debar; to dissuade from doing something. Now 
usnally (without const.), to hinder (a person) from 
performing some act by diverting his attention. 

1616 RB. Jonson Devil ax Ass 1. iv, Nor can his mirth, 
With whom I make ‘hem, put me off. 1642 Perkins’ Prof. 
Bk. x. § 646. 276 This exception shall not put off the 
grauntee of the piscarie in the same poole, 1662 J. Davis 
tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 276 We could not by any means 
put off the second Brother out of an Humour [that] had 
taken him to accompany ns. 1890 Fenn Double Knot 1). 
vi 114 Millet was put off from resuming the subject. 

i. To pass, spend, get through (time). Ods. or 
dial. 

1637 Rutnerrorp Lets, (1862) I. 376, I am here, Sir, 
putting off a part of my inch of time baad te T. Brown 
Dial. Dead, Reas. Oaths Wks, 1711 1V..95 But what will 
serve the turn full as well, to put off half an Hour or so of 
Conversation. 1824 Scott Sf, Ronan's xxxvii, 1 om as 
stupid as he, to put off my time in speaking to such nn old 
cahbage-stock, 1850 Zafr's Alag. XVII. 7297/2, I bave 

urposely put off time, in order that if anybody was coming 
orward they might bave an opportunity. 

j. To dispose or get rid of (a commodity) by 
sale; to make to ‘go off’, to sell (? now dia/, and 
slang); + to dispose of (a woman) in marriage. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Evenis 308 The 
middlemost called Callinice, which was likeliest to he put 
off, remained in the world to expect when her beauty. .would 
purchase her a husband, 1654 Howet, Let, fo Sir #. 


PUT. 


Spencer 24 Jan, Of all Dowries exceecing £100 there should, 
be two out of every cent deducted, for putting off hard. | 
favour'd and poor Maids, 1655 GuRNALL Chr. ft Arm, x\v[iJ 
5 1 (1669) 404 /1 As if it were of little more importance to 
marry a child, than it is to put off a horse or cow ata fair. 
1705 tr. Bosiman’s Guinea 390 He may put off every Pipe for 
the worth of Twopence, 1864 rad, R, Agric. Soc. XXV. 
1, 295 As to oxen, I put off two lots in the year, one from 
the grass and the other from the yards, 

k. To dispose of deceptively or fraudulently ; to | 
pass off for what it is not; to palm off (? 0ds.); to 
impose unwarrantably, foist 2zfo7 some one. 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. i. i, § 4 To sophisticate 
metals, and then put them off for true Gold and Silver, 1740 
Cursterr, Left, (1792) 1. 187 A plagiary is @ man who 
steals other people's thoughts and puts them off for his own. 
1780 iVewgate Cal. V. 79 Great part of this counterfeit 
hioncy was put off at country-fairs, 1892 ‘/arper's Alag. 
LXX XIV, 243/2 Do you think it was quite right..to put him 
off on your uncle, if you didn’t like him yourself? 

+1. To set off; to make attractive, as food, etc. 

1zoo Watts in Collect.(O. H. S.) 1. 326 Riding the great 
horse..is the expedient for putting-off the great honse to 
geod advantage. 1758 Deser, Thames 234 A Mackrel, 

ressed as soon as taken,..requires no Goosberrics or rich 
Sauce to put it off. 

+m. Farriery. To discharge, pass. Obs. 

1737 Bracken Farricry fiipr. a 7) 11. 84 Low Feeding 
--causes a Horse to put off his feat hefore it has heen 
sufficiently acted upon by the Stomach, féid, 103. 

Nn. (@) dutr. Nault, Toleave the land; to set out 
or start on a voyage; also, to leave a ship, as a 
boat. (#) zuéx. To depart, leave a place, make 
off. rare, 7now only U.S. (cf. 8b). (¢) crans. To 
push off, send off (a boat) from the land, or from 
aship. (= put out, 473.) 

(a) 1582 N. Licneriein tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. tnd. it. 
Ixxix. 162 They did shoote such abundance of arrows. .y? 
they made our men put off. 1606 Suaxs. Ant, & Cd, it Vii. 78 
Let me cut the Cable, And when we are put off, fall to their 
throates. 1629 J. Core Of Death 90 When the ship is 
patting off. 1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 66 A 
boat put of from one of the ships, 1748 Anson's Voy. i. 
iii, 153 The six, who ..remained in the barge, put off with 
her to sea, 1890 S, Lane-Poo.n Sardary Corsairs i. ix. 98 
Tn the summer... Barbarossa put off to sea, 

(6) 1858 Nad, fntelligencer 22 July (Bartlett) Over fifteen 
thousand persons have deserted their homes in California, and 
put off by every means of conveyance for Fraser's river, 

{c) 1639 Winturor Mew Zag. (1825) 1, 312 He caused the 
boatsmen to put offthe boat. 1892 Black & White 2 Jan. 
25/2 It was too rongh to put a boat off. 

0. slang or collog. = put out (47 { (c)). 

1909 Spectator 12 June 927/1 People..forget that a horse 
can be ‘put off’ as easily as a man.’ 

46. Put on. 

*a, lit. To place ou or upon something; to 
superimpose: see simple senses and On adv.: often 
with special implication, e. g. to put (a cooking- 
vessel) on the fire, (a play) on the stage, (a card) on 
another card already played ; also, to fix or attach | 
(a part) to some structure. 

uzix Alilit, & Sea. Dict. (ed. 4), The putting on of the 
Rudder is calt'd, Hanging of it. 18.. Nursery Rime, Polly, 
ae the kettle on, We'll all have tea. 1828 Sporting Mag. 

XITI. 33 His head is not well put on, 1885 J. Payn Larcé 
PDarrells Ui. xxiii. 137 1¢ is possible..to get a through 
carriage put on at St. Pancras, 1889 FE C. Putries 
Ainstie's Courtship 11, vi, 63 A gorgeous spectacular piece 
+ «put on with a reckless ee | of expense, 

b. trans. To impose or inflict as a burden or 
charge. In quot. 1588, ?to ‘lay on as a blow’ 
(Sclimidt), 70 pud 2¢ on, to add to the price, to 
overcharge. 

1382 Wyeuir 1 Aings xii. 4 The moost greuous sok that 
he hath putte on to vs. 1588 Suaxs, ZL. ZL, ZL. wv. i. 116 
Finely put on indeede. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. 
xxi, 210 The fines were not fixed sums; the king could put 
On just what he liked. 1891 Dadly Ted. 16 Jan. 5/3 If any 
‘hrother’ comes out with profane language we put on a 
nominal fine, Afod, coltog, Half-a-crown for that job! They 
know how to put it on | j 

c. To place (apparel or an ornament) upon | 
one’s person; to don; to clothe oneself (or 
another) with. Also fg. in scriptural language | 
(cf. d); of a plant, to ‘clothe itself’ with (leaves 
or blossoms). 

1440 Alphabetof Tales 226 He did on his maister clothyng, 
& putt on his ryng on hys fynger. 1526 TixvaLe Rowe. xiii. 
14 Put ye on the lorde Jesus Christ [Gr. évdicacGe]. fbid., 
iphes.vi. 1x Put onthe armour of god. 1628 Earce Aficro- 
cosm, xx. (Arb.) 41 Hee has not put on the quaint Garbe 
of the Age. 1784 Miss Burney Cecflia vb v, Pray put on 
your hat. 1846 Mrs. Murcer Seasons 1,8 You must ask 
Ann to put you on a great coat, 1878 T. Harpy Ret. 
Native vi. iv, Mrs, Venn has got up, and is going away to 
put on her things. 1883 Mrs. F. Hoaxes Parish Hilly xv, 
The wife had washed bim vp and put him on a clean jacket, 

+ (2) absol. To put on one’s hat, to ‘ be covered’; 
also, to put on one’s clothes, dress oneself (Se.). Obs. 

r61t Cuarmas Afay Day u1.i, Plays 1873 11.344 Tem. When 
your yong man came to me: I pray let ne put on, vniesse 
it be for your pleasure, Leo, Bee -can endure the cold well 
enough bareheaded. 1636 Massincer Gt. D&. Florence ti, 
Nay, pray you, guardian, and good sir, put on. 1788 
SHIRREFS Jamie & Bess tt. ii, I thank you Branky, what's 
the news in town? Pit on, pit on; How's Simon? ?a 3800 
Catt Afarie xii. in Scott Afinstr. Seot. Bord. O slowly, 
slowly raise she up, And slowly pat she on. 

d. fig. To take upon oneself, adopt, assume (a 
character or quality, real or feigned). i 


1651 


1526 Tinpace Col. ili, ro [see 45d (4)]._ a 1548 HartChron., 
Hen, V 33 This kyng..determined with hymself to put on 
the shape of a new man. 1592 Kyo Sol. & Pers. 1. iii, In 
[taly T put my Knighthood on, 1600 Suaxs. 1. Zo vciv. 
187 The Duke hath put on a Religious life. 1781 D. 
Wintiams tr. Voltatre's Draut. Wks. TL 113 A young 
stripling..who puts on airs of gravity. 1809 Maukin Gil /las 
xu. i, ? 8 Whim..determined her to put on the stranger, 
and receive my compliments with. .coldness, 1890 Harper's 
Mag. June 20/1 The streets had put on their holiday took. 

e. In mod, emphatic use : ‘To assume deceptively 
or falsely ; to affect, feign, pretend. 7b put ié ott, 
to pretend to something in excess of the fact. 

1621 [see Put-on ffl. a. 2.) 1682 Davoren DS. Guise 
un i, “was all put on that ! might hear and rave. 1806 
Lany Jernincitam in J, Lett. (1896) 1. 270 The first days 
the Duke supposed the illness a little Put on, 1888 Rioi.r 
Haccaro Col. Quaritch x, Lwonder if he puts it on or if he 
deceives himself. 1891 Pict. Wordd 8 Aug. 166/1 That 
voice is put on. A/od. He is not so tired as all that; he is 
puns it on. ‘The horse is putting it on with him; he 
snows the man can't ride, 

f. To add, make an addition of. (a) To develop 
additional (flesh or weight). (4) To add (so much) 
to the charge or price. 

1850 Frul. R. Agric. Soc, X1. 1. 58 [They] put on no 
meat until they were put up to feed. 1897 -l/butt's Syst. 
Ved. IV. 4 The wonan returned ..ina state of robust health, 
having put on a stone in weight. 1900 Marte Corns 
Bey ii, T can never take sugar. I pat on flesh directly. 
Afod. coltog, How much have they put on to the price? 

(¢) To add (runs, a goal) to the score at cricket, 
football, etc. 

1882 Daily Tel, 24 June, Five wickets were at this point 
disposed of for 258 runs, Of these Giffen had put on 43. 
1891 Standard 6 Nov. 6/5 After crossing over the visitors 
could only put on ove more goal. 

g. To lay, stake, bet (a sum of money). 

[1849 TerackERray Pendennés xii, Altamont put the pot on 
at the Derby, and won a good bit of money, — ééid. 
‘E put on the pot, sir’. ‘Vou did what?’ ‘T laid my 
money on’) 1890 Standard 21 July 4/4 The Defendant 
‘put on’ for her 10/ upon Oberon for the Lincolnshire 
Mandicap, eae 

**+h, To urge onward, encourage; to incite, 
impel (/¢. and fig.) ; to promote (a state of things). 

r60a Suaxs. Haunt. v. ii. 408 He was likely, had he beene 
put on To hane prou’d most royally, 1605 — Lar. iv. 227 
‘That you protect this course, and put it on By your allow- 
ance, 1642 J. SHuTH Sarah & déagar (1649) 170 They hane 
put them on to the shedding of blood. 1689 G. Bunkeney 
in Andros Tracts V1. 86 Tis onely, .my reall desire of the 
Common good which puts me on, 

i. intr, To go faster, go ahead; to push on, 
hasten onward ; to go on, procced. ? Obs. 

e611 Cuapman (died vit, 217 When none, though many 
kings put on [orig. woAA@y mep éévrwy}, could make his 
vaunt. 1653 in Nickolas Pagers (Camden) If. 12, I am 
clearly of opinion he will now very speedily put on to make 
himself or some other..to be elected Ki 1655 Gurxaue 
Chr, in Arm. iii, § 3 (1669) 2532/2 No stop nor halt in 
their way, but ever putting on. 1746 in G, Sheldon Z7és¢. 
Deerfield, Mass. (1895) 1. 548, | came up with Othniel 
Taytor, on horseback, and ordered him to put on faster, 
1811 W. Tavior in Wonthly Mag. XXX1. 447 If she walks, 
put on; if she puts on, run. 

j. ¢vans. ‘To push forward (the hands of a 
clock, the time) so as to make it appear later. Also 
in fig. allusion. 

1865 G. Merepitu Rhoda Fleming xt, My belief, sir, is 
the clerks at Mortimer and Pennycutck’s put on the time. 
1885 C. H. Even G. Donnington i, Heigh-oh, 1 wish some 
good fairy would put the clock on. 1891 F. W. Rostxson 
Her Love & His Life vy. i, We can afford to put on the 
hands of the clock a few more weeks. A 

***kk, To bring into action or operation; to 
canse to act; to apply; to exert. With various 
objects, as a screw, brake, or other part of 
mechanism; steam, gas; force, pressure; pace, 
speed, etc.; often implying increase of force or 
velocity. Also in fig. applications: see PRESSURE, 
Screw, STEAMY, ete. 

1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) VIE. xiii. 171 When we 
were within five miles of Harlowe-place, | put.on a hand 
gallop. 1863 W. C. Barowin A/*. Hunting vii. 238 They 
fiirattes) do not put on tbe steam until you get within about 
sixty [yards of them}. 1867 Gd. Vords 68/2 Now and then 
he even put on ‘a spurt ',asrowers say. 1889 G, Aturn Tents 
of Shent ME, xxxviii. 62 The driver put on the brake quick 
and hard. 1889 J. Masrersan Scotts of Bestminster vii, 
Ann would soon ‘make me bankrupt if I didn’t put on the 
screw occasionally. 1894 Brackmore Perlycross xvii, He 

ut on a fine turn of speed, and rang the bell. 1897 [see 
Peseries 7). 4 

1. To set or appoint (a person) to some work 
or occupation, or to do something; In Cricket, 
to set (a person) on to bowl; to set or appoint (a 
train, steamer, etc.) to make regular journeys or 
voyages; to lay (a hound) on the scent. 

1867 Trotore Chron. Barset (1869) 11. xxx. 354 They say 
he's not very good at talking English, but put bim on in 
Greek and he never stops, 1889 F. Picor Strangest Journ, 
my Life 142 He put on good masters in subjects of which he 
only had a smattering himself. 1890 Graphic 11 Oct. 410/1 
The Pacific Railway are putting on a line of powerful 
vessels to the East. 3891 Standard 12 Mar. 3/3 It was 
only when the day was well advanced that men were put on 
to clean it up. 1897 ‘Tivout’ (H. W. Bleakley) Short 
fnnings vi.g5 ‘I can’t bow! slows’, expostulated Tuckett. 
' Then put someone else on ‘, returned the inexorable senior. 


47. Put out. (Cf. Our-pur v.) 
*a. See simple senses and Our adv. 1-6. 


PUT. 


1§30 PatsGr. 675/2, I wene he be deed, he putteth out no 
breathe, 1693 Lyor Retaking ‘Friends Adventure’ 4 He 
vethen put out French Colours and fired a Gun, whereby 
we knew he was a Frenchman, 1831 Fx. A.Kemaie Fri’, 
in Ree. Girlhood (1878) HL. 68 Having put out my dresses 
for my favourite Portia for to-night. 1899 ‘Cavespisn’ 
Card Ess., Clay's Dects., etc. 69 He put out four cards and 
took ia the stuck, 

b. Yo thrast, drive, or send out of a place; to 
expel, eject, turn out; to discharge (obs.). 

@ 1300 Cursor AI, 943 (Cott.) He put him onte..Vnto be 
werld bar he was made. 1388 Wryctir Va/é ix. zs Whanne 
the folc was put out, he wente in, and helde ‘hir hond. 
€ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. u. vii. 169 Tv helpe putte out pe 
fecis & wijnd & vrine. 1483 Cath. Angé, 2958/2 Vo Putte 
oute, depellere. 1526 Tinparn Maré vo go Then he put 
them all ont..and entred in, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 4. 
132 He is.. put out by the constables, 

(8, ‘To destroy the sight of, to blind ‘an eye), 
either by literally gouging it out, or by burning or 
other means. (See Oct adz'. 4. 

iz.. [see A TIT}. @ 1300 Cursor A. 21451 (Cott.) His eien 
first put vteisal. 1485 Caxtox Chas. Gt 194, Eshal..also 
putout thyneyen, 1595 SHsks, Zohn tv.i. 56 Will you put 
out mine eye: rb V hane swore to do it; And with 
hot trons most TP hurne them out. 16712 Miron Savson 
33 Betray'd, Captiv'd, and both my Eyes pnt ont. 

tic ‘To expel, dismiss, put away, Odés. 

€1380 Wye Sed. Wks. M129 By pis word he puttide 
out sloupe, whanne he preiede his God. 1502 Ord. Crysfen 
Afen (Wo de W. 156) 1 iii, C vj, Hym [the man chylde} 
lyketh to pat out all thy fraudes and decepcyons. 

(@ ‘To put out of joint; to dislocate. (Ovr 
adi. 19.) 

¢ 1820 Mrs. Surrwoon Pexuny Fract 8 (Houlston's Juv. 
Tr.) Francis..had the misfortune to put out hisancle. 1890 
Blackw, Mag. CALVUL 567/2 He put out his shoulder in 
one of the mast dangerous deadlocks. 

e. To remove or turn out of office, dignity, 
possession, etc.; to depose, dismiss. (See Our 
adv. 4b.) Now rare or arch. exc. in sense ‘to 
put out of play’, in games, athletic contests, or the 
like ; esf. in Cricket, to cause (a batsinan) to be 
Sout’. (Ovt adi. 4¢, 196.) 

1387 Trevisa AHieden (Rolls) 1. 403 Pelias..dredde lest 
lason..,wolde werre in his londes and putte hym ont. 
€1420 frut 345 He deposid & put out the Mayre of London. 
1530 Pauscr. 675/1 Ile was baylyffe of the towne, but the 
lorde hath put hym out. 1694 Evetys Diary 22 Nov., The 
sane day..that Abp. Sancroft was put out. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 77 Ifa nian puts out his lessee for years, 
or disseises his lessee for life. 

1735 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 9 Upon London's 
second innings four of them were put out before they headed 
the county. 1744 J. Love Cricket mi. (1754) Argt., Bryan is 
putouthy Kips, 1890 Feld 24 May 3776/2 Although nearly 
put out..in tbe fifth round, his stcady shooting eventually 
enabled him to win. 1890 St. Nicholas Mag. Aug. 830/2 So 
easily fielded as to result in putting out the batsman. 

d. To extinguisb, do away with, put an end to, 
destroy, abolish, Now vare or Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. A, xvin xxiii. Bodl. MS.), His 
[goottes] galle puttep oute dymnes of y3en. 1580 Stoney 
?’s.1x, tii, Their renounce. ..Thon dost put out. ¢16s0 Futter 
Life H. Smith §,.’s Wks. 1866 1. 7 Those who.. bury 
their talents in the ground, putting them out, because they 
will not put them out, extinguishing their abilities becanse 
they will not employ them. 1826 Soutney Vind. Eccé. 
-ingd, 180 An odour which put out the former perfume. 
x Field 24 May 776/3 A sharp left-hander put out Mr. 
Ellis’s chance, " sy) 

e. +(a) To strike out or delete (a writing, draw- 
ing, etc.); to expunge, erase, efface. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 675/12 There was a writynge upon his grave, 
but the weather hath put it out. /d/d., Here was a horse 
properly paynted, but all his heed is put out. 1535 Cover. 
DALE #5, ii 9 Turne thy face fro my synnes, and put out 
all my myszdedes. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 103 He sent 
to the foure Bishups againe, that they should put out that 

ynt of restitution. 1610 Winnet ffexafla Dan. 356 
WV en he portraiteth the pone he putteth out the first 
lines [= outlines}. 1708 Bevertnce Thes. Theol, (1710) 
1]. 312 The Constantinopolitan Bishops put 4 Jatre into the 
Creed, the Western Churches ffogue.. ; Leo ITI. putit out, 
and Nicolaus put it in again, and so arose the schism. 

(46) To extinguish (fre or light, or a burning or 
luminous body}. (See Our adz, 6, 22 a.) 

1526 Piler Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 4o No wynde ne rayne 
coude quenche it ne put it out, 1§30 Patscr. 675/1 Rake 
up the hers and put out the candell, 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 
Ep. Ded, It is your Glory, that you like not so to shine, 
as to put out the least Star. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 53 
ep 1 Alt my idle Flames are extinguish'd, as you may 
observe, ordinary Fires are often put out by the Sunshine, 
1845 Frni. R. Agric. Soc. VIL. u. 546 Water was used 
to put the fire out. 1889 Ap. Serceant Asther Denison 
1. x, A dranght from the door put out the candles. 

f. (With person as obj.) (Our adv, 5, 20.) 
+ (a) To bafile, foil, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 238 He beyng put out alle fro bys 
purpose, toke leue of the kyng. ; E 

() To cause to lose one’s self-possession ; to 


disconcert, discompose, confuse, embarrass. 

1588 Suaxs, Z. Z. L. v, ii. 102 Ener and anon they made 
a doubt, Presence maiesticall would put him out. 1834 
J. H. Newsan Let. to R. F. Wilson 15 June, You must 
not be at all surprised or put out at feeling the difficulties 
youdescribe. a 1849 Por Diddling Wks. 1864 1V. 268 He 
is never seduced into a flurry. He is never put ont. 1886 
Mrs. C. Prago Afiss Yacodsen 11, xiii. 203 You are so cool 
and composed, and nothing puts you out. : 

(c) To disconcert, disturb, or ‘ upset’ (any one) 
in the course of his action, speech, Eee, ELCs 
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to interrupt or distract (an actor, orator, reciter, 
musician, or performer), so as to cause him to lose 
the ‘thread’ of his subject: see Out adv. 5, 20. 

1673 Wvcnertey Gentl, Dancing-Master rv. i, My aunt 
is here, and she will put me out: you know 1 cannot dance 
before her. 1831 Fr. A. Kempre Yrad. in Rea Girlhood 
(1878) ITI. 53 They put us out terribly in one scene hy 
forgetting the bench on which 1 have to sit down. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 165/1 The bill-brokers. .are therefore put 
out in their calculations. A/oed. I had learned my speech 
carefully, but she pnt me out by giggling. ; 

(d) To cause to lose one’s equanimity ; to dis- 
tress, ‘upset’ (mentally); in mod. use, to put out 
of temper, annoy, irritate, vex. 

1822 Lama Let. te Hordsworth 20 Mar., Deaths overset 
one, and put one ont long after the recent grief. 1861 
ucues Jom Brown at Oxf. xxvi, He wasa little put out 
for a moment, but then recovered himself. 1871 Mars. H. 
Woop Dene Hollowxxx, Sir Dene [was].. thoroughly put out 
with the captain. 1876 Doran “Mane' § Afanners 1. Introd. 
1o Mr. Fane was a very particular person, and was very 
easily put out. s 

(e) To put any one out of his way; to put to 
inconvenience. 

1880 J. Pavy Confid. Agent 1. 154 Stephen..was not 
the man to ‘put himself out "—that is to say, to make the 
least sacrifice of independence. . 

** ge. + To ulter, protiounce, give forth (words, 
the voice). Obs. (4) To vent (in words, etc.\. rare. 
ergo EE. Psalter xliv{v.] 1 Myn hert put out gode 
worde. 1486 &4, St. cldbansevb, The first worde to the 
houndis that the hunt shall owt pit Is at the kenell doore 
when he openys it. 1888 S. ‘I'vriex Blackhall Ghosts IL 
xix. 120 All his anger was put out on poor me. 
h. To put in exercise, exert; = Aud forth, 42. 

31483 Cath, Angl. 2958/2 To Putt ont voce or strenght. 
1592 Suans. Mom. & Ful. wv. 124 Pray_you put vp your 
Dagger, and put out your wit. 16s9 GuTure Chr Gh 
Juterest MW. iv. (1724) 171 Unless a Man,.put out Faith in 
Christ Jesns..he cannot be saved. 1856 7vfan Mag. July 
g/t I'm not putting out my strength. 1890 Semple Lar 
afag, July 302 When she puts herself out to please. 

i. To publish, issue, put in circulation; = fut 
forth, 42f. Now rare. 

1529 More Dyadoge in. Wks. 223/1 Tyndal hath put ont 
in hys own name another booke entitled Mammona. 1621 
Burton slat, Med mu ii, wv. (1651) 280 To peruse those 
baoks of Cities, put out by Braunus, and Hogenbergius, 
1697 C. Lesuin Sake in Grass ied. 2)141 There is a Primmer 
put ont for the Quaker Children, by W. Smith. 1702 Apoi- 
son Dial, Medals iii, Misc, Wks. 1736 111. 163 He put out 
a Coin, that on the reverse of it had a ship tossed on 
the waves ta represent the Church. 
(O.H.S,) 1. 279 To put out a new Edition. 1879 Miss 
Yonce Cameos Ser. 1. xiv. 150 Injunctions were put out 
this winter. against carrying candles on Candlemas Day. 


j. (a) Aaut, To send or take (a vessel) ont to 
sea. rare. (5) rntr. To go out to sea; to set 
out on a voyage. (Said of a vessel, or person.) (¢) 
intr, To deparl, make off, go away; to set out. 


(Chiefly ZS.) (= put off, 452.) 

1sgo Suaks. Cow, Err. ut. ii. 190 If any ship put out, 
then straight away. 1610 — Tes. v. i. 225 As when We 
first put out to Sea, 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise mu. 14 
Through the deep brine ye fearless may put out Your vessel. 
1835 .Viles’ Keg. 22 Aug. 436 Apprehending judge Lynch’s 
law, he put out in a hurry. He was pursued and caught. 
1842 Macaucay Lays, Armada 11 Many atight fishing boat 
put out to pry along the coast. 1856 G. D. Brewerton IVar 
in Kansas 42 We ‘put out’ in search of fire and a shelter, 
3889 Tennyson Crossing the Bari, And may there be no 
moaning of the bar, When I put out to sea. 

k. To streteh forth, extend, protrude (the hand 
or other member of the body); to extend from 
within an enclosing space ; to cause to stick out or 
project; to display, exhibit, hang out (also /g.). 

1535 CovervaLe Gen. xxxviii, 28 The one put out his 
hande. 1g85 T. Wasiunctos tr. Micholay's Voy. 1. xi. 46d, 
‘The port, at the entring wherof were put out all the flags.. 
of our gallies. 1607 Suaks. 7fmrov tv. ii. 28 Let each take 
some: Nay put out all your hands. 1687 A. Lovett tr, 
Thevenot's Trav.1.14 When he had put out the Colours 
of St, Mark, we shewed ours. 1889 F. M. Crawrorp 
Greifenstein 1. vii. 203 Putting out his hand to prevent the 
act. 1905 — Svfrano v, As if he were going to feel her 
pulse, and tell her to put out her tongue. 

L = put forth, 42g. Also absol. Now rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 653 They forsake their first root, and 
an out another more towards the top of the earth. 1688 

uRNeT Lett, St. /taly 138 The Trees had not yet put out 
their Leaves, 1737 Baacken Farviery Lnipr. ees 1, 259 
If the Sore seem to put out fungous or spungy Flesh. 1856 
Titan Mag, Aug. 161/2 Roses..too sickly to put out their 
flowers. aésol, 1807 P.Gass Frni. 227 The grass and plants 
here are just ae out. 

m. (a) To place (a person) away from home 
under the care of some one, or in some employ- 
ment; to turn ont (a beast) to graze or feed; 
to plant ont (seedlings, young plants). 

3602 Mazrston Anionio's Rev. 1v. iv, As some weake 
breasted dame Glveth her infant, puts it out to nurse. 
1639 Rec. Dedham, Mass. (1692) 111. 65 Every Swyne that 
shalbe put out at liberty shalbe well and sufficiently Ringed, 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. ¥. Bromsgrove, A charity school 
for teaching, cloathing, and putting out 12 boy’ apprentices. 
1852 Fru. R. Agric. Soc. XU1. 1. 25 In the morning she 
[cow] was put out to grass. 1869 W. Lonoman //is?. 
Edw. (1f, 1. xix. 343 Their children were often put out to 
wet nurse with the native Irish. 1894 Field 17 Sept. 442/2 
‘To raise plants from seed, and..[have] a vigorous healthy 
stock to put out annually. 


1709 Hrarxe Collect. , 
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profit; to invest; also fg. to employ to advantage. | 
Also (U.S.), To expend, lay out. : 

1611 Bite /s. xv.5 fe that putteth not out his money 
tovsury. 1616 B, Jonson Deotl an Ass 1. iv, With pur- 
pose, yet, to put him out I nope ‘To his best vse? ¢1650 
[seed} 1690 E. Gee Fesuit's Mem. 230 The said Dowry.. 
is put out to Rent, and assurance given for it. 1781 dD. 
Witciams tr. Voltatre’s Dram, Wks. V1. 248 Employing it 
to do good is to put it ont to the highest interest. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Fru. 13 Sept., If the opposing candidate did 
not have a rich father-in-law, who will put out money 
freely. 1893 Naz. Observ. 5 Aug. 290/1 The pound was put 
out to multiply itself. 

(c) To give (work) to be done off the 
premises, or by some one not in one’s regular 
cmployment. 

1680 Moxon Jfech, E-verc. xiii. 226 Being .. unaccom- 

modated of a Lathe of my own, I intended to put them out to 
he Turned. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLM1.117 ‘The farmer 
has availed himself of the power..to put out, as it is termed, 
the reaping of his wheat. 1846 Frud. R. Agrie. Soc. VUt. 
1. 124 To let or put out the job at a certain rate per acre. 
1884 Mrs. G. L. Banks Sydilla, etc. 111, 49 Mrs. Price did 
not put out her washing. Zod. All work is done on the 
premises; nothing put out. 

48. Put ont of. (See OUT OF.) 

a. ¢rans. To remove or expel from (a place, or 
a status conceived as a place). Ods. or arch. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 3047 (Cott.) Oute of Pe hus was pute 
agar, Hir sun a-pon hir bak sco bar. ¢ 1380 Wvcurr Se?, 
IWks. 111, 361 Pei puttiden men out of chirche, and per- 
sueden hem in Cristis tyme. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F vij b, God..made her to become lepre in soo moche that 
she was put oute of the town, 1830 Patscr. 675/2 And 1 
were as you, I wolde put my. selfe out of the waye for 
awhyle. 1611 Biste Yoke xvi. z They shall put you out 
of the Synagogues. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn., Kemise 
Poor iii, {t will oblige you to have a third horse, which will 
put twenty livres out of your pocket. 1779 G. Keate SA. 
Nad. (ed. 2) 11. 92 The new India silk handkerchief..which | 
abe had forgot ta put out of his pocket. ; 

tb. To expel or dismiss from the possession or 
occupation of property, office, ete.; todo out of. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 7340 Pai witin a tuel-moth stage War | 
put ve o pair heritage, 13., Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1206 Thai | 
sschal.. Put the out oft kinges sete. 1442 Nolls of Parlt, 
V. 45/1 Robbed. .and put oute of his lande and godys. 1526 
Tixpace Luke xvi. 4 When I am put out of my steward- 
shippe. 1530 Parser. 675/2 All the crewe that was at | 
Guynes is put out of wages, 1678 Wantey Wond. Lit. | 
Wordd v. i. § 102. 468/2 ‘The King..of Bohemia..is pro- 
scrihed and put out of his Electorship. «1715 Burnet Oven 
Time an. 1679 (1823) 11.232 [The Duke of York] moved that 
the duke of Monmouth should be put out of all command. 

ce. To expel from one’s thoughts, memory, ete. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R, gz pet heo pute euerich worldlich ping.. 
ut of hire heorte. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, 1. pr. vii 1g (Camb, 
MS, Thon. .by-weptest pat oonly men weren put owt of the 
cure of god. “1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xxvii. 457 He 
putte all that oute of his thoughte. 1535 [see Rememprance 
1). @1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. 117 29b, To obliterate and 
put oute of memorie that note of infamie. 1816 [see Heap 


56. 53). 

a To remove, liberate, or extricate from a con- | 
dition of, 
To put out E pegs or fain (euphem.), to dispatch or 
kill a wounded or suffering man or beast; also, to put an 
end to a state of mental suspense (by an unfavourable deci- 

sion), to let one know the worst. 

1480 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 287 To be put owt of dys- 
tress. @ 1533 Lo. Beaners Avon xivi. 154 His grete youthe 
put hym out of his sorow. 

e. To remove from the region or sphere of; 


to cause to be ont of the condition of, 

To put out of joint: see Joint sd, 2. f : 

1530 Parser. 6753/2 To put you out of doute it is so in 
dede. 1560 Daus ur. Slefdane’s Comnt. 235 To put the | 
matter out of doubt. «31586 [see Joint sb. 2]. 1659-60 
Preys Diary 9 Mar., I made a promise. .to drink no strong 
drink this week, for I find that it puts me quite out of order. 
1686 [see Patience sé. 1 f]. 1742 H. Watrote LeZ. to 
Afann 10 Mar., 1 will not work you up into a fright, only 
to have the pleasure of putting you out of it. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 685 The English Commons had some- 
times put him out of temper. 3884 A/anch, Exant.15 May 
5/4 The opposition of the Board of Trade..put that out of 
the question. 

49. Put over. 

a. trans, Falconry, Of a hawk: To pass (the 
food) on from the ‘ gorge’ or crop to the stomach ; 
to swallow. Also éransf. and fig. ? Obs. 

1486 BS. St. Aléans avij, An hawke puttith over when 
she remeuith the mete from hir goorge in to hir bowillis. 
1575 Turperv. Falcourie 332 Sometimes..a hawke cannot 
well indew nor put over bis meate. 21656 Br. I[ant Sef. 
Th. § 66 Death did but taste of Him, could not_ devour 
him, much less put him over. [1880 Famcson's Sc. Dict. 
s.v., lak some milk to put owre your bite.) 

+b. To defer, postpone: = put off, 45e. (Cf 
carry over, hold over.) Obs. 

1528 Hen, VIII in Burnet ist. Ref. Rec. xix, Li sou] 
do thus delay, protract and put over the accomplishment ° 
the Kings so instant desire, 2618 Hares Gold. Rem. u. 
(1673) 16 Both these questions were put over to the next 
Session. 1655 Mrcholas Papers (Camden) II. 210, I heard 
last weeke the day was putt over till Wensday last. 1828 
Weester, 7o put over..(2) To defer; to postpgne, The 
court put over the cause to the next term. 

e. To get over; es. to get through (lime); 
absol,, to get over the time, ‘get along’. Now dia/. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 79 Which bad beginning was 
carelesly put ouer with the conceiued joy of his presence. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref (286s) I. 542 To engage him in dis- 


(2) To lend (money) at interest, or lay it out to | course, and so put over-the time, 1823 J. Witson Trials 


PUT. 


Marg, Lyndsay iv. 11/2 ‘The stranger offered. .money; but 
she..said they could all put over very well till their father 
was set free. 1851 CarivLe Sterling n. iv. (1872) 118 There 
..he might put over the rigorous period of this present year. 

d. To convey or take across or to the other side; 
lo transport: see OVER adv. 5. 

c1ggs Cart. Watt &. Dudley's Voy. W, Ind, (Hakl. Soc.) 
36 ‘Vo give them a faire gale to putt them over to the 
maine. 1610 HotaxoCamden's Brit. (1637) 49 By swimming 
they put the horses over. 1890 Crark Russet. Ocean 
Trag. 11. xvi. 71 The helm was put over and the yacht's 
head fell off. ; 

e. intr. Nault. To sail or go across, to cross. 

1617 Aap. Anzot Descr, World (1634) 283 Carthagena, a 
City in the maineland, to which he put over. @ 1656 UssieK 
Ant, vis (1658) 39% He put over from thence to Phocaea. 

+f. ¢rans. ‘To hand over, to refer. Obs. rare. 

1598 Suaxs. A. Fohn1.i. 62 For the certaine knowledge 
of that truth, I put you o're to heauen, and to my mother. 

+g. To transfer, make over. Oés. 

a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Mon. vii. (1642) 432 To put 
over their wealth and possession unto their friends. @ 1649 
Wixtunor Vew Eng. (1825) 1. 381 It were good he. .paid his 
ee her £100 which he promised when I put over his land 
to him. 

h. To knock over (with a shot). collog. 

1859 H. Kincstey G. /famdyn xxxvii, That pistol, . I've 
put over a parrot at twenty yards with it, 

50. Put through. 

‘ta. ¢rans, (7) To get through, traverse, pene- 
trate, cross. (Cf. 3.) 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 21 Quick-Sands (if not to 
thick) are often put through hy Deals or Timher. 

b. To cause to pass through any process; to 
carry (successfully) through ; to carry out, bring to 
a finish ; to get done with. Chiefly U.S. 

1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi, 1 rayther think 
she’s sickly, but I shall put her through for what she’s 
worth, She may last a year or two, 1888 Bayce Amer. 
Comma, 11.11, xliv. 163 Becoming accomplices in the jobs 
or ‘steals ‘ which these members were ‘putting through’, 
1891 /ougm. dlag. Aug. 379 Taking prompt action. .to 
‘put through’ a certain nefarious design, 

ce. In literal sense, as To put a telegram or 
telephonic call throngh between points; to place 
a person in telephonic connexion with another 
through one or more exchanges. 

Mod, Vhave a call put through to Mr. X. Will you put 
me through to Birmingham, No. 1000? 

51. Put to. 

ta. érans, Toadd (actually or mentally). Also 
absol. Cf, 13. Obs. 

1382 Wyeur JJaZf. vi. 27 Who of 30u thenkinge may 

tutte to ale adyicere] to his stature oo cubite? ¢1460 
Ros tr. Belle Dame sans Alercy 500, 1 may not put to, nor 
take away, 1502 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 11. 
xvi. 124 Besyde the .x. cominaundementes of god..holy 
chyrche hath put to fyne. 1§77 Hanmra Anc. Eccl. tfist. 
(1619) 70 Pulling away some things, and putting to other 
some. 1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. u. xiii, § 7 When he 
cometh toa particular he shall have nothing to do, but to 
put to names, and, times, and places, 

b. Toexert, apply, put forth. Zo pul ¢o one's 
hand: to set to work at something; to render 
assistance. Now rare or arch. 

1382 Wyctir Gev. xix. 10 he men putten to hoonde, and 
brou3ten into hem Loth. ¢ 1450 Jferéin iv. go Ye must put 
to grete besynesse to take the Duke. 1588 Parke tr. 
Mendoza's fist. China 134 Putting to their diligence and 
industrie. 1603 Knotites Ffisé. Zurks (1621) 111 : Where- 
unto also Clement. .put to his helping hand. 1674 Ray N.C. 
Words 173 That so all Parties concerned may put to their 
fires at the same time. 1888 Bayce Amer, Connnw. 111. 
\xxviii, 33 People think of the government asa great machine 
which will go on, whether they pnt their hand to or not. 

+ (0) intr. for reft., or absol. To go to work, 


| ‘set to’. Obs. 


1611 SHAKS. Wind. 7.1. ii. 277 [She] desernes a Name As 
oa as any Flax-Wench, that puts to Before her troth- 
plight. 

+0. évans. To attach, affix, ‘set to’ (as a seal 
or signature to a document). Ods. 

1415 Hex. V in Madox Form. Ang, (1702) 16 Wee have, 
to these Vowes afore written, putto ovr sealles, ¢1450 
Godstow Reg.14§ Both peste maade hit stronge by puttyng 
to pere seelys, euerych to oper. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods, 
Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield (1863) 1V. 2 In wittenes wherof.. 
we..to thes presents interchaungeabli have putto our 
handes, 1609 Brave (Douay) 1 A?ugs vii. 36 They semed 
not to he engraven, hut put to round about. 

(6) To place (a male animal) with a female for 
breeding. Cf. 10 f. ? Ods. 

1523 Fitzuers. Afusd. § 37 Every man maye not put to 
theyr rammes all at one tyme. , 

¢) To attach (a horse, etc.) to a vehicle (cf. 
toe); évansf. (an engine) to a train. 

1768 Steane Sent, Fourn., Afontriud iv, 1..bid him..get 
the horses put to. 1815 Jane Austen Avia xavi, You 
know how impossible my father would deem it that James 
should put to for such a purpose. 1841 Lytron 42. & 
Morn. |. i, Tell the post-boy to put-to the horses immediately. 
1862 Tewnple Bar Mag. V. 142 A Scotch engine was being 
put to at Berwick. . 

d. To shut. Now arch. and dial. 

€1440 Gesta Rom, xxiii, 82 (Hart. MS.) Anon he put to the 
doreayen. 1535 CoveRDALE Fude. iii, 23 Ehnd gathim out 
at the backe dore, & put to[r6x1 shut] y*dore after him, and 
lockte it. 1775 R. Cumpuntaxn Choleric Afan v. iii, Vl 
put the shutters to. 1828 Examiner 588/1 Shut the door 
and put ta the window shutters. 1903 Lng. Dral. Dict., 
Put to the door, put the door to. (Many localities : Scotland 
to Huntingdon and Devon], 


PUT. 


6. Aaut. intr. To put in to shore; to turn in, 
take shelter, 

1797 F. Batty Fred, Tour N. Anter. (1856) 195 We pushed 
eitoaia after going about twenty tiles ware obliged to 
put-to on account of the wind. 1807 I. Gass Fraé. 163 We 
put to at a branch of fresh water, under high cliffs. 

f. pass. To be reduced to straits: = fo de put 
fo tt: sce 28 c (4). 

1803 Pic Nic No. 6 (1806) I. 221 He is,. .like myself, hard 
put to at times for a lictle money. 1886 ‘I. Ilarpy J/ayor 
Casterbr. iv, We must needs he put-to for want of a whole- 
some crust, 1889 M. Gray Aepreack Annesiey i. ii, Terble 
hard putt to they be to beat out the time. 

52. Put together. a. See simple senses and 
TOGETHER. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 417/2 Put to-geder, but not onyd, 
contiguus. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 1. ii. 9 Upon the first 
Occasion that shall make him put together those Ideas in 
his Mind and observe whether they agree or disagree. 

b. érans. To combine, unite (parts) into a whole; 
to join, e.g. in marriage. 

1440 [see a}, 1g3¢ Patscr. 671/2 Sythe they be ones put 
togyther by the lawes of hely churche, ] wyll never put ther 
asonder. 165: H. More Second Lash in Enthus. 177, ete. 
(2656) 228 It is you that have put things together so ill- 
favouredly. 1687 Aur. Wann Prep. for Death 10 ‘That 
those few directions 1 have here put together, may be as 
truly useful co you. 1793 Smeaton Adystone 1. § 271 Every 
thing was ready in the yard for putting together. 

+e. refi. To join, combine, unite, Obs. rare. 

1556 Aurelio § Fsab. (1608) P v, The Quene and the ladics 
put them againe together for to geve Affranio a very bitter 
sopper. 4 

dad. To form (a whole) by combination of 
parts; to construct, compile, compose, compound. 

1530 Parscr. 676/1 He can spell, but he can nat put to 
gyther. 1638 Juniwws Pa‘ué. Ancients 18 Our mind putteth 
the whole fizure out of those visible parts together. 1825 
New Monthly Mag. XV. 212/2 This hgnre can be taken to 
pieces and put together with the greatest ease. 1862 
Temple Bar Mag. V1. 404, | put together some account of 
a series of incidents. 1889 Fr. A. Kemste far Away 4 
Long Ago xii, Mis figure was ill put together. 

e. ‘To combine mentally; to add or reckon 
together, to sum; often in pa. Afp/e., taken or con- 
sidered together, in a body, collectively. 

To put this and that together: to consider two facts or 
circumstances together and draw a conclusion from them. 
So to put two and two together: see Two. 

1622 Manne tr, Ademan's Guaman @ Alf 1. 195 All this 
put together..was nothing, being compared with her retired- 
nesse of life. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks, (1709) 
351 Putthatandthat together. 1748 RichaRDSON Clartssa 
vii. (1810) 70 All these things put together, excited their 
oe 1863 Temple Bar Mag. 1. 468 He knew more 
than ali the old school put together. 1865 Dickexs Jud. 
Fr. ut. xv, He puts this and that together. 

f. Cricket. Yo make up, ‘compile’, as a ‘score’. 

1890 Field 31 May 784/3 Wehheand O'Brien. .put together 
ee rane runs for the third wicket. /éfd. 21 June gto/z 
The largest score they have ever put together in a first-class 
engagement. 

53. Put up. 

*a. trans. To put into a higher position; to 
raise; to lift: see simple senses and Up adv., also 
the sbs. Back, Harr, SHUTTER, etc. 

@1300 Cursor M. 5833 (Cott.) Pe water o be fluin pou ta 
And put it vp apon pelend arqoo Sir Benes 3040 Beves 
wiste wel and sede, Put vp a pensell, lest Saber vs drede. 
a1g00 AS. Ashin. 344 If. 19 (Chess) And must he nedis put 
ue his pon & mated inc. 1503 Duxsar Shistle § Rose 54 

be purpour sone.. Throw goldin skyis putting vp his heid. 
1605 Suars, J/acé. w. li. 78 Why then (alas) Do 1 put vp 
that womanly defence? 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ boy, 
Ambass. 75 Martied Women put up their hair within their 
Caps or Coifs, 186: Hucues Yow Brown at Oxf. ix, 
There were others sneering..and that puts a fellow’s back 
up. 1889 M. Gray Reproach Annesley vy. i, Shopkeepers 
had hastily put up their shutters, “1897 Fror. Mowt- 
GoMery Tony (1898) 17 You will put up the windows in the 
tunnels, won’t you? , 

sfec. (6) To fix up for public view, to post up. 

Hence, of a cricketer: To score (so many runs); orig. to 
have them put up on the scoring board. 

1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. 1V, c. 46 § 113 Such rules. .shall..be 
put up, either in print or in writing, on such place..as the 
..council shall think proper, 1860 Basly's Mag. I. 428 
Grundy put up 11 and 36. 1890 Globe 7 June 1/4 He put 
up notices requesting visitors to leave the plants alone, 

(¢) Toset up or mount (a person, esp. a jockey) 
on horseback ; to employ as a jockey. 

1888 Tises 26 June 4/5 Would they put up a jockey they 
believed to he dishonest? 1893 /d/usir. Sporting § Dram. 
News 15 Apr. 183/1 Some trainers believe in putting up 
stable boys instead of jockeys. 

(d) To put or bring (a play, etc.) on the stage 
for performance. Cf. pred ort, 46 a. 

1890 F. Barrett Between Life & Death VW. xxvi, 148A 
new spectacle was..put up for rehearsal after Christmas. 
1891 New Rev, Dec. 506 A _manager..may ‘ put up’ the 
‘ Midsummer Night's Dream’, 

b. Hunting. To cause (game) to rise from cover; 
to rouse, start. 

9¢1475 Hunt. Have 112, ¥ wylle ryde and putt her vp. 
1575 ‘Lurnerv, Falconrie 131 Let him which hath the 
Hearoner (that is the make Hawke) put up the Hearon. 
16a9 H. Burton 7yuth's Trinmph 308 A spaniell..puts vp 
many a foule. 1711 Aovison Sfect. No. 131 § 2 In Town, 
..1..put up such a Variety of odd Creatures, that they foil 
the Scent. x805 Soutney Zeé?. (2856) 1. 345 Camp is in 
good health, and put up ahare. 1890 Longwt. Mag. June 


222 We put up acouple of tigers. 4 
(8) intr. for reff. To rise: (in Angling) of a fish. 
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1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme i. liv, When as the sappe 
putteth vp and commeth to the barke. 1890 é"/e/d 31 May 
7939/1 The trout that put up here and there were after a tiny 
speck of midge-like character. 

ec. frans. To cause to spring up or grow; of a 
beast, to develop or ‘cut’ (a tooth. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 349 It is reported, that hartshorn 
shaven, or in stall pieces, mixed with dung and watered, 
putteth up mushrooms. 1854 Frad. A. erie. Soc. XV 
321 These teeth are put up when the calf ts six months old. 

A. Cricket. ‘Vo hit (a ball) so that it rises high, 

1845 W. Denison Cricketer’s Compan. p. ix, Had the 
chances from the ball heing put up been taken advantage 
of, 1890 Hiei? 31 May 790/2 Holden next puta ball up to 
lung-on. 

e. To ‘raise’ (a shout). rare. 

3892 Quiver Mar, 359/1 They put up a great shout cf 
admiration. 

f. ‘lo raise in amount. 

1890 //arper's Alay. Oct. 738/¢ His yovervor..had quite 
lately put his allowance up a hundred pounds. 1892 S'a/. 
Rev. 26 Nov. 617/2 Making prepuration. to put up the 
price still higher. 

@. collog. Vo show, exhibit (a game, play). 
To put up art appearance (north, dial. and Sc.>, to 
make one’s appearance. 

1832 Hr. Martineau Vales Pod, Feon. MW. w, Denterara 
i, 10 A few of the sluggards who had not put up their 
uppearance at the proper hour. 1892 / ved 30 Jan. 133 3 
Pettitt put up a good game. .but it was not severe enough 
for the English champion. 1897 Oxéing (U.S.) NXX, 4331/1 
Able to put up a game at golf that the youngster will find 
hard to beat. 

**h. +(@) To send or hand up to a superior 
for consideration ; to present (a petition, etc... Ods. 

1362 Lanet. P. 22 A. wv. 34 Pene Pees cont to parlement 
and pat vp a Bille, Hou pat Wrong ageyn his wille his wyf 
hedde I-take. 1439 Mod/s of Parit. V9 1 In a Petition 
putte up tothe Kyung. 1530 Patscr. 67647, 1 wyll put up a 
complayut agaynst the. 1589 Jusgiil’s Ket. Ciij b, The 
renerend Elders of Martimsme had never put vppe any 
Billes of endightment against her the last Parliament. 

(6) To offer (prayer or worship) to God or a 
divine being ‘on high’; to present a petition to 
any exalted personage. 

164t [see Putrixe 742. s6.4.9). 1709 Steve clan. Ref 1 
slvi. 502 Our charch..put up prayers to God in the behalf 
of it. 1957 Hume Ays., Nat. fist, Kelle. § 4 (1783) Mh. 377 
The Lacedemonians. .always during war, put up their peti- 
tions very early in the morning, in order to be beforehand 
with their enemies, 1848 ‘Trackeray Fan. Fair lix, The 
coarse tyrant... to whom she had heen forced to put up 
petitions for time, when the rent was overdue. 1889 I. C. 
Puwies Hinvs/ie's Courtsh. xiii, Prayers for fine weather 
were put up. 1889 Dovue Alicah Clarke xxv, At dinner ] 
heard him put up thanks for what he was to receive. 

+i. To bring (a person) up before a magistrate ; 
to bring into court on some charge; to accuse 


formally. Oés. 

1440 Alphabet of Tales 121 Ona tyme he was ferd to be 
putt vp at be sene [i syxode aceusari). 1526 ‘Tinpate 
Maét. x. 19 When they put you vp, take no thought howe 
or what ye shall speake. 1541 in Foxe 41. & Jf, (1563) I. 
1194/2 All these were put up for railing against the Sacra- 
mentes and Ceremonies. i : 

j. To propose for election or adoption. _ 

1573 G. Harvey Letfer-dk. (Camden) 2 Sine mi grace 
amongst the rest was putup inthe hous. /éfd.3, 1682 ug. 
lect, Sheriffs 31 [They] both put up and Voted for 
Humphrey Nicolson, and Mr. Box. 3692 R. L'Estraxce 
Fables xvi, The Beasts Met in Councel to Chuse a King. 


| There were Several Put up. @ 1859 Macavtay in Euercd. 


Brit, (1885) X1X. 137/1 Soon after this debate Pitt's name 
was put up hy Fox at Brookes's. > 
(6) dnér. for reff. Yo offer onesclf for election ; 
to stand as a candidate. ney 
1708 Hearne Collect. 20 Dec., Hes sroodeuy. declin'd it. 
The like did also Dr. Hudson, who was desir'd by divers to 
utup. 1890 Doviz Firm Girdlestone xviii, He put up at 
Maro ytown in the Conservative interest. é 
(c) fig. To ‘set up’ for, offer (to do something). 
1892 Quiver Sept. HS 1 am not master enough of the 
occult sciences to put up for defending Dan's character as 
a charmer. i: 3 
(@) érans. (with mixture of lit. sense): To bring 


forward (a person) to stand up and speak. , 
1889 Dovie Micah Clarke xxxv, What use to puta witness 
up, when he was shouted down..and threatened by the 
Chief Justice? 1 Blackw. Mag, CXLVUIL 597/1 He 
was the only speaker the Conservatives could put up..to 
answer or criticise Mr. Gladstone. ane 
ik, To send or band in (a communication) to be 


published in a church in the course of the service; 


esp. in reference to banns; also, to publish (banns). 
1685 S. Sewate Diary 26 Mar.,1 put up a note to pray for 
the Indians. 1830 Z.xaminer 396/2, 1 then went and put 
up the banns. 1842 Marryatt Perc. Keene xxxii, We are 
to be put up in church next Sunday, and it takes three 
Sundays. 1892 Cornh, Mag. July 46 ‘Their banns had been 
put up in the East End parish, , i 
1. To offer for sale by auction, or for competilion. 
3706 Lond. Gaz, No. 4287/3 The Buyer to pay down 2 
Guineas each Lot, or to be put up again. 1856 Leisure 
Honr V. 279/2 The lot was put up again, to he knocked 
down for six and threepence. 1892 Chand. Frat. 3 Dec. 
9773/2 Oughtn't the post..to have heen put up for public 
competition? 1899 Gotnw. Smita United Kingd. 1. 108 
He [Richard 1] put everything up to sale. 
m. +(a) zur. ?To advance fo, approach; or 
? to make up /o, address oneself fo a person (0és.). 
(8) trans. To submit (a question, etc.) ¢o a person: 


cf. 22, 22b. rare. 


PUT. 


$1728 Swirt Discovery 17 Wks. 1735 TV. 1.298 With this he 
put upto my lord, The courtiers kept their distance due, 
1906 Harfer's Wag. June 63/1 When he finally put it up 
19 me what 1 would co,—‘ It would depend ', | answered, 
‘on what it was the womun has douc '. 

**n. Vo place in a receptacle for safe keej ing; 
to stow away; to put into a bag, pocket, box, or 
the like; to lay aside out of use, pnt Ly somewhat 
arch.); to lay up in store, lay by for future use 
(now rare or cbs.’ 5 to pack up, do up, make up 
into a parcel, or place in smal] vessels or receptacle» 
so as to be kept ready for use. 

To put uf one’s pipes: sce Pwe sb re. 
38¢;3 fut hy, 402.) 

¢ 3368 Cuavenn Compl. Pite 34, have put ny compleynt 
yp agayue, ffor to ny foos ny bille | dar not shewe. 1382 
Wyenr Lake xii. 1g Soule, thou hast many goodis kept 
[z.. put vp) into ful manye qeeris, 1588 Suans. 2.4. 4. 
wet. 109 Thou hast mistaken his letter.. Here, sweete, put 
up this. 1637 Gatanker Serm., Ow Fti. 77, 6, 1. 134 They 
might not pocket or put up ought to carry away with them, 
16st Frexcn. Diséild vo 125 Putit up in Lottles, 1825 .Veru 
Monthly Mag XV. 406.1 LOwill keepesweet a very long time 
put up in good flour barrels, 1883 Mrs. I’. Mann arid 
f/id?y iv, If you aren't for any more whist,. yas well 
put up the cards. 1889 1. Barretr Cader Str, Jast VI. 
xiv, 76, } took the money..and pat ih upin the pocket-book. 
1892 Medd a1 May 7738/1 The housekeeper. bad put us up 
plenty of edibles and drinkables. 

(8) ‘To put into the sheath, to sheathe (a sword”; 
also aéso/. to sheathe one’s sword (ch. Draw v, 
3ab. Also fic. arch. 

¢1470 Golagros & Gai. 1123 Thai... Put up thair brandis 
sa braid, burly and bair.  1§26 ‘Vinovte Jos xviii. or Pot 
vppe thy swearde into the sheath [Gk. Bade, Vals. site}. 
isg2z Suaks. Mow, & Fue. ti. 72, bdo but keepe pence, 
put vp thy Sword. 1602 Mipourton Alart Master Con. 
stable v. ti, dont, Vin armd: let him come in,.. dap. Gre, 
goe, put vp. 1608 Dopo & Crraver Aa fos. Uren 164 To 
be wary how we carry onr tongues, that they be safely pat 
up from doing of hurt, and never unsheathed. 1775 Sue rt. 
tan Aveads ve ii, Pat up, Jack, put up..—how came you 
inaduel? 1826 Scot1 H codst. xxv, None shall tight duellos 
here... Put up, both of you. ; 

(c) To shut up, enclose (a beast for fattening, a 
meadow for hay . 

1607 ‘Vorsect four Beasts 11658) 517 They put up a 
Hog to fatting. 1799 Wasuinctox H’r7t. (1803) XEV. 225 

3efore the period arrives for patting them up as pork 
185q Frnf. K. Agric. Soc. XV. u. gor The stall beasts are 
..put up in sheds ja October. 1892 J.C. Bromemmcu Z/fst. 
Jivyford 2* Ings’, or meadows put up for hay. 

(d) Tosettle (any one) to rest or repose ; to settle 
(a patient) in bed. 

1800 Ved, Fru. UL. 36, | just applied simple dressing, .. 
putting him up in blankets, with no bope of his recovery. 
1860-6 Fiog, NIGHTINGALE .Wiestag 39 Everything you do 
in a patient’s room, after he is ‘pur up’ for the night, 
increases tenfold the risk of his having a bad night. 

(e) To deposit, stake (a sum of moncy); to pay 
up. Also aésol, €.S. and Colontal. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frué. 16 Aug., «\ wealthy Bostonian 
yesterday wagered $1000, and put-up the money, that Mr. 
Liaine's majority in New York State would exceed 40,000. 
1891 C. Roserts Adrift Amer. 126, 1 will pick you up if 
you choose to put up a couple of dollars. 

0. (a) ‘Yo lodge and entertain (man or beast). 

1766 Gotosa. Vie. W, xxii, ‘he hired horse that we rode 
was to be put up that night atthe inn. 1828 Black, May. 
XXII. 375 Mr. Hunt. was ‘put up "in the ground-floor 
of his Lordship's house. 1867 Trottore Chrou. Larset xx, 
Mr. Robarts went to the inn, put up his horse, and then 
_ sauntered back up the street, 1890 R, BoLprewoon’ Col. 
Reformer (1891) 129 Can you put us up for the night? 

(6) intr. for ref. or pass. To take up one’s 
lodging, to ‘stop’ (at an inn, etc.). 

1727 Philip Quaril (1816) 32 We put up at the first cottage. 
1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 483/r ‘The inns where their waggons 
putup. 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge xxxv, Let's either go 
on to London, sir, or put up at once. 1884 D.C. Murray in 
Graphic Xmas No. 5/3 Would it not be better..to put up 
here for the night ? : 

p. fig. +(a) trans. To * pocket’, submit to, 
endure, suffer quietly, patiently, or tamely (an affront 
or injury) ; ‘to pass unrevenged ’(J.) Ods. (now dis- 
placed by pué up with: sce (4). 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 48 All this I put up 
quietly, 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 91 Abuses. . 
which, with honour, he can neuer put vp at their hands. 
1604 Suaxs. Oth. tv. ii. 181. 1628 Earte A/icrocosm. lv. 
(Arb.) 79 He can put yp any iniury sooner then this, 1752 
Fietnine Ame/ia tx. iil, He who would put up an arrest, 
would put upaslap in the face. 1832 PAilol, Aluseunt |. 
477 The ridicule which the minister. .might put up from his 


(Ch. pad ateay, 


jocose friend. 


(8) To put up with: to submit to (an in- 
jury), ‘to suffer without resentment’ (J., 1765): 
= (a); in wider sense, To bear, endure, tolerate, 
do with (anything inconvenient or disagreeable) ; 
“to take without dissalisfaction’ (T., 1818). 

1755 P. Sueere in Connoisseur No, 100. 605 All these 
indignities I very patiently put up with. | 176t Cotman 
Genius No. 9 in Prose on Sev. Oceas. (1787) I. 90 This loss 
,. would have been the least, and most easily to be put up 
with. 1839 De Quincey Casnisiry Rom. Aleals Wks. 1854 
ILI. 280 Whether Pope ever put up with four o'clock dinners 
again, | have vainly sought tofathom. 1887 Jzssorr Arcady 
vni. 235 [An] organ grinder.. hunted out of London streets, 
where they will not put up with him. 

**** ag, trans. To put (a person) uf to (colloq.): 
(a) To make conversant with or aware of; to 


PUT. 


inform of, instruct in (something, originally some 


arlifice or expedient). 

1812 JH. Vaux Flash Dict. s.., To suggest to another, 
the means of committing a depredation,..is termed, puttin, 
him uptoit. 1824 //ist. Gaming, etc. 18 Those who ha 
been ‘put up' to the secrets, or made acquainted with the 
inanner of doing the flats. 1828 Lvaminer 58/1, 1 want 
you to put the people at the inn up tomy not coming. 1891 
Cornh, Alag. Oct. 357 He put me up to one or two things 
worth knowing. rae, . ‘ 

(6) To Stir up, instigate, incite, induce, persuade 
(¢o some action, ete., or 40 do something). 

1824 in G. T. Curtis D. Webster (1870) 1. 266 ‘You find it 
hard work enough this morning, | think‘; said Mr. Webster. 
*¥es, Sir’, said the boatinan, ‘it puls a man up to all he 
knows, Lassure you’. 1849 E. FitzGrraio Lett, (1889) 1. 
193 You must not believe however that it is only chance 
which puts ine up to this exertion. 1889 M. Gray pes 
Aunnesiey w.i, Always putting them up to mischief. 1892 
Gd. Words Sept. 584/1 He put me up to try to get into 
tlarris‘s secrets, : 

*eretr, To erecl, set up (a building or other 
structure); to construct, build. 

1818 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 573 The 
making a Bridge and putting up the Gates at the end of 
that walk. 1857-8 Sears fian. xii, 102 A building which 
..God put up carpenter-fashion, 1893 HL. Srexcer Stud, 
Svciol, xi, 287 Here are lighthouses we have put up to 
prevent shipwrecks, 1879 ‘KOLLore 7dackeray i. 58 A 

ust to his memory was put up in Westminster Abbey. 


individuals or parts; spec. in Angling, to make up 
or construct (an artificial fly). 

1892 //arfer's Alag. May 870/1 Prussia, together with 
the remaining states, puts up sixteen army corps. 1892 
Field 17 Sept. 454/1 When patting up a new fly, the wings, 
hackle, and body are painted over with the paraffin, /érd. 
10 Dee, gor/2 Our guest put up a cast of midges. ; 

t. fig. To concoct or plan in combination with 
others; to prearrange, preconcert (a robbery, or 
any iniquitous or underhand piece of work). Orig. 
and chielly 7hieves’ slang: see also Put-up ff/.a.1. 

1810-38 [see Pur-vr ffl. a.ij, 1856 Leisure (four Vi 3542/2 
Her account..affords a guod example of the style of 
‘putting up" a house robbery. 1892 /d/ustr. Sporting 4 
Dram, News 13 Aug. 790/1 Barelay put up a job to ruin 
uld Overton. a A 

VI. 54. Jn muncrous idiomatic, proverbial, 
and other phrases, as ¢o fut fo the BLUSH, fo the 
Pusu; fo pad iz one's Pockut, 77 REQUISITION, zuto 
yout of) one’s Yeap, txtto one’s Moutu, ont of 
COUNTENANCE, out of Count, ort of Joint, oul of 
the Wax; fo fut the CHANGE upon, a ( good, etc.) 
Facu fon, one’s Foor in tt, too fine a point upon 
i (Pont sé. B. 1 d), one’s SuouLper fo, Spurs 
to; to pat a Bone tn any one’s hood, the Cant before 
the horse, the finger in the Exx, one's best oor 
foremost, one's Nosy. out of joint, one's hand to the 
Puoucu, fet fo Paver, @ SPOKE ix one's wheel, 
cte., etc., for which see the sbs. 


Put, putt (pet), v.% Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
putted (prtéd). [The same word as pree., used 
in particular scnses differentiated by pronunciation 
and by the use of the regular weak conjugation. 

This is not merely the Sc. pronunciation of Putz.1, which 
in Sc, is conjugated pit, pat, putten or pittens while this 
is putt, putiit, puttit, and in current use felt as a distinct 
verb, But the regular weak conjugation formerly occurred 
in Eng, with senses belonging to Putv.!] 

+1. utr, To push, shove, butt; = Per vl 1d. 
To put on: to push gently, nudge. Sc. Ods. 

1513 Doucias -2ncis 1x. x. 91 The beste..Can allreddy 
wyth hornis fuyn and put. 1583 Leg, Bp. St. Androis 477 
llow everie wyfe on vther puttis, Bidding the bischop pa) 
for his guttis, 1630 Rutuexrorp Lett. (1862) f. vii. 54 It 
were time for us, Py prayer, to put upon our master-pilot 
jas and to cry,’ Master, save us: we perish 1637-50 

ow Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 436 He seat one who, 

utting on me, awakened me. 1768 Ross //edenore 38 (Jam.), 

Paar o’ you for to set you free. : 

. trans. To throw or hurl (a stone or weight) 
from the shoulder, as an athlelic exercise; = Put 
vl 2. Se 
_ lexgoo-: see Putz.}2.} 2724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. 
iv, When thou ran, or wrestled, or putted the stance. 1816 
Scorr Axtig. xxix, Auld Edie, that kens the rules of a’ 
country games better than ony man that ever drave a bowl, 
or threw an axle-tree, or puttedastane. 1816 — Old A/ort, 
iv, Would the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt 
the stone, 

b. gutr. = Purzv.t 2b. 

[e 1300-1538: sce Purv.t 2b.) ?aw800e Nose the Red & 
White Lilly xviii. in Scott Afins?r. Scot. Bord., O it fell anes, 

11a time, They putted at the stane. 1820 [see Putter 
5021), Mod. Se. Let's try who can putt farthest ! 

3. Golf. To strike the ball gently and carefully 
(with the PurrER), so as to make it roll along the 
surface of the Purrinc-gveez, with the object of 
gelting itintothe hole. Usually zxér.; also ¢rans. 
with the ball as obj. orig. Se. 

1743 [implied in Purrer sé.3 2a). 1833 G. F. Canneciz 
Goifiana in R, Clark Golf (1875) 150 Well he plays the 
spoon and iron, but He fails a little when he comes to putt. 
3857 Golfer's Man, in Chasubers's lnform. for People 096/t 
Some golfers put almost exclusively with a metal club, an iron 
or clack, 1892 English /Uustr. Mag. X. 59 it seems a little 
inatter..to drive your ball up in one and ‘put’ into the hole in 
two snore. 1894 Vines 16 June 16/1 He. approached with 
his iron with great effect, and putted in most deadly style. 


1654 


Put (put), 2/4.¢. Also 7 Se. putt. [pa. pple. 
of Pur v1] Placed, set, appointed, etc.: sce Pur 
vi Usually with an adverb, as put-aside (in quot. 
absol.); put-away (Put v. 38 e); put-down (41; 
in quol., degraded, 41 c); put-off (45: in quots., 
reast away, abject (0ds.); deferred, postponed, 
45¢)5 put-oub (47: in quots, 47 f (Z), m (¢)). 
Sce also Put-on, Put-up ppl. ad/s. 

1868 Yates Rock Ahead |. vii, The *put-aside and rejected 
of Gilbert Lloyd. 1891 Kirtine Light that Mailed (1900) 
261 ft was this * put-away treasure that he was trying to find. 
1860 Gren. . Tuomvsos Andi Alt. Part, VEL. exit. 126 Et 
ought to be asked in parliament, if parliainent was not a *pul- 
down thing anda plaything of the minister, 1636 B. Jonson 
Discow, Princeps, \ am awretch and *put of man, if t doe 
not reverence and honour him. 1871 Mus. H. Wooo Dene 
Hollow xxxix, A put-off wedding sometimes brings illluck. 
1899 F. V. Kirsy Sfort E. C. Afr. xi. 118 Grunting in a 
“put-out sort of way. 1907 Hest. Gaz. 24 Oct. 10/3 The 
put-out work of some West End tailors, 

Put, obs. f. Pir 63, Prt; var. Purr 56.1 

Pnut- (put), the stem of Pur v.) in combina- 
lion with adverbs, forming sbs. derived from 
adverbial combinations of the verb (see Pur w,! 
V.) : as put-back, an act of putting back, or 
something that puts back; a set-back; put-by, 
an act of pulting by or setling aside; +put-forth, 


s. To make up or compose by union of | an act of putting forth, or ? one who puts forth ; 


in quot. an imposture, pretence, or ? an impostor, 
pretender; put-out, an act of putting out (in 
quot., of putting a player ‘out’ at baseball) ; put- 
up, a place to ‘pul up’ in, a lodging, ‘ quarters’. 
Also rarely with a preposition, as put-upon, an 
act of ‘putting upon’ any one, or faet of being 
‘put upon’ (see Pur v.! 23 f); an imposition. 
See also Put-orF sd. 

ar697 J. Avarey Ltrs, Hobbes (1898) 1. 333 For ten 
yeares logether his thoughts were .. chiefly intent ou his 
* De Cive’, and..his ‘ Leviathan’, which was a great *putt- 
back to his mathematicall improvement. 1549 Latimer 
Sern, Ploughers (Arb.) 36 There be so manic put offes, so 
many *put byes, so many respectes, and considerations of 
worldly wisedome. 1549 [see Put-ore 1]. 1628 Fertham 
Resolves Ser. 1. Wi. 0647) 175 The cast of the eye, and the 
put-by of the turning hand. 158% Mccastur Losttions 
xxxix. 205 Learning empouerisbed in purses, though re- 
plenished in *putfurthes by such interceptours. 1896 
Ksow es & Morton Sasebadl 83 Every base that was run 
was ticked off. .and every ‘*put-out’ and every ‘assist’ was 
shown on the paiuted plan. 1 Longm, Alag. Oct. 564 We 
must get a >put-up at Queen's Gate. 1889 J. K. Jurome 
Three Men in Boat iv, The presence of your husband’s 
cheeses in her house she would..regard as a’ *put upon’. 

+ Putage. Obs. [a. OF. patage (Godef.), f. 
pute harlot, Pure + -Ace.] Forication on the 
part ofa woman; whoredom. (Cf. PuTery.) 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xu ili, Yt pleseth me better 
that men saye that Helayne is a good wyf than she had 
doon putage. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Putage, fornicatio 
ex parte famine. 1706 in Purves (ed. Kersey) 

+Putaile,-ay‘le. 04s, [In form = OF. 
putailie (Godef.) a body of harlots, a harlotry ; 
but the sense appears lo be that of PEDAILE, q. v.] 
Rabble; (?) foot-soldiers. 

13.. Coer de L. 1286 They slowe knyghtes and gret putayle 
Off Sarezynys that mys-belevyd. /éd. 4291 Folk of armes 
..fyffty thousent With other smal putayle, That ther com 
into the batayle. ¢1450 Aferlin xiii. 192 The saisnes .. 
were well x ml. of horse-men, with-oute the putaile that 
ronne vp and down and robbed the peple. 


+ Putain. Ods. Also 4-aine, (-eyn), 4-5 -ayn, 


G-ane,7 pewtene. [a OF. pufaiz :—late popular | 


L, *puttanem, ace. of putia:—L, pitida stinking, 
disgusting. (See Schwan Gram. Alfr. ed. 2, 
§ 341, 352.)] A whore, a prostilute, a strumpet. 

Fits-a-putain (Anglo-Fr.) = whoreson: see Fitz. 

@ 1300, etc. [see Fitz} ¢ 1380 Wyctrr Ser. Sel. Wks. 11. 
27 Puplicans and puteyns trowiden to him. 1560 RoLLaxo 
Severn Sag. Prol. tii, Ane pagel pure Putane, At quhais 
wordis men wald tak small disdane. 163 Philotres \xxxiii, 
Fals pewtene, hes scho playit that sport, Hes scho me handlit 
in this sore? 

| Putamen (pistémén). [L. puddmen that 
which falls off in pruning or trimming, husk, 
shell, f. peddre to prunc.] 

1, Bot, The endocarp of a fruit when hard and 
woody, asthe ‘stone’ ofa plum, etc.; rarely applied 
to the shell of a nut. 

1830 Linotey Nat, Syst, Bot. 84 Fruit a drupe, with the 
putamen sometimes separating spontaneously from the 
sarcocarp. 1885 GoooaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 176 A frag- 
ment of tbe hard sbell of a nut or of the putamen of a drupe. 

2. Anat. The outer zone or segment of the extra- 
ventricular portion of the grey matter of the brain 
(aneleus lenticularis). 

1890 in Bittincs Nad. Ated. Dict, 1899 Allbuti's Syst. 
Afed. Vi. 334 [Certain lesions] in the lenticular nucleus in 
its outer segment or putamen, 


3. The tough membrane or skin which lines the 
inside of the shell of an egg. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Putaminous (pisle-minas), a. rare. ([f. L. 
putamen (-min-) +-ous.] Of the nature of or per- 
taining to a shell, husk, or putamen. 

sso7_A.M. tr, Guillesneau's Fr. Chirurg, 26b/2 Some 
putaminous substance chaunced to be theron [the teeth] 


| mere fancied or conceited righteousness; yet we 


PUT-CASE. 


hardened. 1560 HickERINGILL Fastatca (1661) 28 The out. 
ward crust, or pataminous husk, being hroken, appears full of 
little kernelis, or nuts. Also in mod, Dicts, 

+ Putanie. Ods. [Cf It. pudfana.] = Putain 
(for which the instances may be misprints). 

1566 Pasguine in Traunce 28 Some are called Celestines,.. 
other Carmilitanes, and some Putanies also. Jéfd., note, 
Putanies be those Nunes that we call the greene Friers on 
strawbery banke, 

+Puwtanism. Ods. rare—°,  [f. Puraiy +-150: 
cf. F. futanisme, It. puttanisnio.| (See quot.) 

1696 Puittirs, Pxfanise, the Tradeand Living of a Whore. 
x72t in Baty, and in later Dicts. 

+Putation. Os. [ad. L. putation-em, n. of 
action from puédre to cleanse, prunc, reckon, con- 
sider, think. 

1. The pruning or trimming of trees. 

1440 Padlad. on {usb xt. 50 Putacioun autumnal cele 
brate Is now in vyne & tre ther uys no coold. 1623 
CockrraM, /«fation, a lopping of trees. 

2. The action of considering or reckoning ; sup- 
position, estimation. 

1658 Puituirs, Putation,..a thinking, reputing, or esteem- 
ing. 1670 Daxter Life Faith ut. viii. 322 It is not possible 
..by any putation, estimation, or scale whatsoever. 

Hence + Puta‘tionary a., hased on hypothesis or 
theory, supposilional; + Puta‘tioner, a theorizer. 

1657 G. Starkey /felmont's Vind, 86 An insufferable task 
for an old Putationer. 1658 — Pyrotechny ut. ii, A lazie 
person, or a conceited Putationer. 1669 W. Sinpsox 
flydrol. Chym. 207 In a putationary and consequently 
deceitful philosophy. 

+ Putati'tionus, «@ Ods.  [f. L. putdt-us, 
thought, supposed, pa. pple. of pusare to think: 
see prec. and -I1T1I0US1.] Of a supposed, reputed, 
or imaginary sort. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. so An inhibition might 
beimposed on such putatitious, imaginary Physicians. 1671 
J. Weester Afetallogr. xxix. 380 The putatitious transmuta- 
tion of Jron doth otherwise not happen. 1674 R. Goprrey 
fnj.§ Ab, Paysic 445, [found neither Trath nor Kaowledge 
in my Putatitious Doctrine. 

lence + Putatitiously adv., supposedly, re- 
putedly, in reckoning merely. 

1660 TH, More A/yst. Godé. vis. iv. 375 leven as Christ was 
righteous, who was not putatitiously and imaginarily 
righteous, but really so indeed. 

Putative (pi#titiv), a [a. Fi pucatif (14- 
15th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. puddtiv-us 
(Tertullian ¢ 200), f. puddf-us: see prec. and -1vE.] 
‘That issuch by supposition or byrcpute ; commonly 


thought or decmed ; reputed, supposed. 

Putative marriage, in Canon law, a marriage which 
though legally invalid was contracted in good faith by at 
least one of the parties. 

1432-50 tr. f/igden (Rolls) 1E1. zat Philippus, .. fader 
putative of the noble conquerour Alexander. 1539 Yes¢. 
bor, (Surtees) ¥. 92 John Beilbie, my sone putative. a 1548 
Haut CaAron., Edw. 1V 196 Of al hys other putatyue (I dare 
not say fayned) frendes..he had bene clerely abandoned. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 688 Neither is the 
Scripture it selfe ashamed, to cali Marie .. not the puta- 
tinue or supposed, but the true and naturall mother. 
1681 Fiavet Meth. Grace vi. 130 Let their blasphemous 
mouths call it in derision putative righteousness, i) a 

now 
assuredly Christ's righteousness is imputed to ns, and that in 
the way of faith, 1765 BLackstone Com. 1. xvi. 458 1f such 
putative father, or lewd mother, run away from the parish, 
the overseers..may seize their rents, goods, and chattels, 
in order to bring up the said bastard child. 1858 Sears 
Athan. w xi. 240 He [Christ] imparts not a putative, but 
a subjective, righteousness to the belive 

x821 (Febr.) Lo, Meavowaank in Bryuner v. Riddell 
(Ct. of Session), Here there wasa putative marriage, acknow- 
ledged by all the friends of both parties, and by the general 
admission. .of the legality of that marriage. 1825 Rr. Bett 
(title) Report of a case of legitimacy under a_putative 
marriage (Brymner v. Riddell] tried..1811._ 1876 P. Fraser 
Husb. & Wife Law Sceil, (ed. 2) 1,152 The children born 
of such a putative marriage are, by the law of Scotland 
legitimate, thongh the marnage be null. 4 

Hence Pu'tatively adv., in a putative way or 


manner ; supposedly, reputedly. , 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11.220 He subjoin’d also 
that Christ did not really suffer, but only Putatively in 
people's Fancies. 1851 P. Corquioun Rom, Cre. Law It. 
§ 1078 Putatively married persons have the same privilege. 
1903 M¢Neiwn Lgvegious English 109 Mr. Davidson is a 
Scot, and Mr. Yeats, putatively at any rate, an Irishman. 

+Puctatory, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. late L. 
putdtirins, {. putdre to prune] (See quot.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Putatory,of or belonging to cutting, 
dressing or pruining of Trees. 

+ Put-bone. ? The knuckle-bone or astragalus. 

1664 E. Browne in Sir 7. Browne's Wks. (1830) 1. 45 
Mr. Osborne sent my father a calf, whereof I observed the 
knee joynt, and the neat articulation of the put bone, 
which was here very perfect, I dissected another bull's 
heart. /dfd, 48 1n a putbone the unfortunate casts are 
outward, the fortunate inward. 

Put-card: see Put 56.3 

+ Puwt-case. Obs. [f. the phrase Jud case: 
Put uv.) 22.] od 

1, The act of putting a case; a supposition or 
hypothesis. 

1565 [aes Def, A pol... ix. §3 What a foolishe putcase, 
and what a fond whatif is that, to saie, What if a Pirate 
inuade the Arke of Noe? 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 
282 They with their innumerable perchances and put-cases 
do make the treatise of restitution so tedious. 


PUTCHER. 


2. A person skilled in putting eases; one who 
states or argues hypothetical cases, c 


21734 Nortu Lives, Ld. Guildford 1. 20 He nsed to say 
that no man could he a good lawyer that was not a put-case, 


Putchamin, early form of Persrst0on, 

Putcher (ptfo1). foca/. [The same as puichen, 
-¢o#, -t#, recorded in the Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Shropsh., Worcester, Warwick, Gloucestersb., in 
sense ‘eel-basket, wicker cel-trap’. Origin un- 
known. Cf. Purr s4.2] A conical basket or 
wicker trap for catching salmon (see quot. 1885). 

1873 Act 36 §& 37 Vie c.71 § 21 (1) Licenses for fishing 
weirs, fishing mill dams, putts, putchers, fixed nets, and 


other fixed instruments or devices. 1883 fisheries Exhid. 
Catal, 5x Models of Salmon Nets., Weirs with fish-passes.. 


Putchers, {ete.]. 1884 Daily News t neve 6/7 Inthe|{Severn] | 
1 


estuary large hanls were made with the nets and puichers 
in July aud August. 1883 Daily Te/. 18 Aug., Putchers.. 
are fuanel-shaped baskets of wicker-work set at right angles 
tothe shore, into which the salmon press themselves in trying 
to press through, and are unable to return, 

Also 7 


| Putchuk, putchock (pzt{zk). 


pochok, 8-9 putchick, 9 patehuk. [Dukhni or | 


Sonthern llindustni way pachak; origin doubt- 


ful; widely prevalent as a trade name.] The root 
of the plant 4plotaxis auricnlata (Aucklandta 
Costus of Falconer), a native of Kashmir, exported 
to China and other Eastern countrics, and used as 
a medicine and for making the Chinese joss-sticks. 

(Natize) green putchuk,a name for the root of the Chinese 
Avistolochia recurvtlabra, used in medicine. 

[1388 T. Hickock tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 5 Aboundaunce 
of Opioum, Assa letida, Puchio, with many other sorts of 
drugs.) 1617 R. Cocks Diary (Ikakl. Soc.) }. 294, 5 hampers 
pochok. 170q4inC. Lockyer Trade ford, (1711) 77 Putchuck 
or Costus dulcis. 1727 A. Hamttton New Ace. 2, ind, 1. xi. 
126 Nothing of it is 1sefull but the Root, called Putchock, 
or Radix dulcis, 2802 Cart. Etmore Brit. Mariners Direct, 
129 Putchick, shark fins, olibanum, 1848 Stocquecer 
Handbk, Brit, Endia (1854) 34 Vombay. .supplies..grain, 
oils, putchock, seeds, tobacco, and soap, from the northern 
coast. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade Prod., Putchuk. 

+ Bute, 5d. rare—". [a. FP. pute = Pr., Sp. puia, 
It. putia, late pop. L, pitfa:—L. putida stinking ; 
ef. Poraix.] A whore, strumpet, prostitute, 

1380 Wryetir Serm, Sel. Wks. 1. 293 pei ben foule putis. 

Pute (pidt),@. Now rare or arch. fad. L. 
putus elean, pure, used in the phrase gurus (ac) 
pulus = purissimus.) In phrases pure pute, pure 
and pule, pure, clean, mere. 

e1619 Br, Hatt Pia Jledia § § Arminius .. acknow- 
ledges faith to be the pure pute gift of God. 1657 Sanorr- 
sON Serm. Pref. § 24 A pure pute Christian. a 1734 Nortsr 
#xam, wu. iv. § 49 (1740) 256 Dangerfield bad the Honour to 
be a single Discoverer of a pure and pute Sham-plot, Name 
and Thing, 1906 R. Kipune Mack of Pook's itl, ital o 
Draft 240 Only you and I chance to be pure pute asses. 

Pute, obs. form of Pir sé.1 

Puteal (pital), 56. Rom. Antig, [a L. 
piieal, (-ale), orig. nenter of putedlis: see next.] 
The stone curb surrounding the mouth of a well. 

{1832 Gert Pompeiana I. xiii, 27 A marble mouth or 
puteale.) 18g0 Lritcn tr. C. O. Mfiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
$379 wote, The Capitoline puteal has adopted a younger 
figure of Hermes, 1862 E. Farkenrr Eghesus 1. iv. 6 
Vestiges of a circular building, the small size of whic 
renders it probable that ic formed a puteal, 

+Puteal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. putedtis, f. 
puteus pit, well.) Of or pertaining to a well or pit. 

1656 Bropnt Glossogr., Puteat, of or belonging toa pit or 
well. 1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp, 219 ‘Vhe best water, 
therefore, 1s fontane, fluvial, and puteal water. 

Puteanic(pi#tse-nik), a. Chem, Uf L, puledn-us 
pertaining to a well (f. peteus well) + -1¢.] In 
puteanie acid: see quot. 

(2834 Haence in Kastner's Archiv, Nummberg, XXVI1. 399 
Ich bezeichne sie daher.. mit dem Namen Brunnensiure 
(Acidunt puteanum).) 1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
156 Puteanic acid. .discovered, in 1835, by M. Haenled, 
apothecary at Lahr, in the ochre which deposits abundantly 
in the wells of that neighbourhood.. .Itis a resinons-looking 
body, transparent when in thin crusts, having a strong 
lustre, and a brown colour. It has no smell, 

Puten, error for PETUN, q.v., quot. 1600-14. 

Puter, obs. form of PEwTER. 

+Putery. 04s, Also 4 putrie, 4-5 -erie, 5 
putrye, -ree, -erye. "fa. OF. pef(e)vie whoredom, 
f. pute: see PUTE sb.: -ERY!.] Unchastity (pro- 
perly in a woman); harlotry, prostitution. 

€1380 Wyeur Ws. (1880) 10 Pes pharisees geten hem 
moo holderis vp for here putrie pan for here trewe prechyng. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Pars. 7’, P 812 What seye we eek of Putours 
pat lyuen by the horrible synne of putrie, and constreyne 
wommen to yelden to hem a certeyn rente of bire bodily 
puterie? ¢1440 York Myst, xxiv. 30 We haue hir tane with 
putry playne. 1483 Caxton G.de /a Tour \j, In IEE oe and in 
synne mortalle or dedely he [the deuylle] hath grete power. 

Putfalle, obs. form of PITFALL. 

+Put-gallary, putt-, var. of PoT-GALLERY, Ods. 

1658 Lease in NV. § Q. 10th Ser. (1908) IX. 212/2, 4 Putt 
Gallaries, or shedds, built over the mill stream upon the 
wharfe thereof, in Paris Garden. 

+ Put-gally. 04s. Also6 putt-. [ad. Du. and 
FI. put-galg a bascule to raise water from a well, 
in Hexham put-galge ‘a swipe to drawe up water 
out of a well’, in Kilian prt-galghe, ‘ tollenon, per- 


1655 


tica putealis’; f. pz well, pit + galge, gallows, post | 
of a draw-well.] A baseule or lever fixed on abigh 
fuleram and having a counterpoise on the handle, 
by means of which water is lifted from a well or | 
pit ; a swipe or sweep. 

1584-5 fadenture 27 /:liz.in N. 4 Q. 8th Ser. (1894) V. 
348/2 With free egresse and regresse thorowe the same 
waye, and with free accesse, egresse and regresse to the 
Putt gally, findinge wherewith to drawe and carrye the 
same water aweye, Aud together also withe like accesse 
egresse and regresse to the litle well there. 1611 Coicr., 
ascule, a swipe, scoope, or put-gally to draw vp water 
withall. 

+ Puther?, obs. form of Pewter. 

1862 in J. R. Boyle ffedow (1875) App. 206 A litle brasse 
pott, two puther dublers, two disbes of puther. 

Puther 2, obs. an dial. form of PotHen. 

Putid (pis-tid),@. Now rare. [ad. L. pittd-ws 
stinking, foul, f. pa/z-re to stink: see -1D}.] 

+1. Stinking, rotten, putrid. Ods. 

1659 Gaupen Slight (Healers (1660) 21 Some putid or 
corrupt humors in the body. 

2. fig. Foul, base; morally or intellectually 
‘rotten’ or worthless, (Often merely a term of 


contempt or execration.) 

1580 Futkn Dang, Kock xviii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 391 
O putid and absurd slanders! 1635-56 Cowney Dadfdeis 
1. Notes, Wks. (1669) 28 Made up..by the putid officious- 
ness of some Grammarianus, 1681 Baxtrr Aas. Dodie! 
iv. 28 A chain of forgeries or putid falshoods. @ 1734 Nort 
#exane. uh. vii. § 70 (1740) 536 He hath. .framed so putid 
a Libel upon his Lordship. 1818 J. C. llosuousr //ss/. 
filuste. (ed. 2) 216 To reject this narration as a putid fable. 

llence Putitdity fad. med.L. putiditas, c 1130 
in Thomas 7hesaus.], Pu-tidness, the quality of 
being putid, rotienness; Pu'tidly adz. 

1659 Gaunen Tears Ch, 1. xvi, 199 High-tasted sawces.. 
applied to tainted meats, to make their putidness less per- 
ceptible. 1864 Wenster, Putidity, Putidness, 1897 Set, 
Ren, 7 May 552/2 What we most feebly and putidly nawa- 
days calla lady-doctor. 

[The 


Putlog, putlock (pzitlpg, -Ik), 54. 
form putlock appears to have been the carlier; deri- 
vation obscure; ? from fu/, pa. pple, of Put v1] 

One of the short horizontal timbers of a seaffold- 
ing, on which the scaffold-boards rest ; one end is 
inserted at right angles in a hole left in the wall 
for that purpose (frtlog-hole), the other being 


supported by the ledger. 

a, 1645 Duct. St. Paxl's(Camden)} 143, Putlocks for scaf- 
folding 3763. 1688 R. Houmr ai rioury i. 262/t Putlocks, 
pieces of Spar put into the Sides of the Wall to lay Boards 
on for the Bricklayer to stand and work up high Walls, 
1727-41 Cuamperas Cycl, Putlogs, or Putlocks, in building. 
1823 P. Nicttotson Pract. Build, 591 Putlogs or Putlocks; 
in scaffolding, the transverse pieces, at right angles to the 
wall. 1866 Standard 12 June 7/2 The putlock. came away, 
and a bricklayer .. was precipitated from a considerable 
height to the ground. i 

8B. 1703 Monon Afech, Faerc. 251 Putlogs .. pieces of 
‘Timber, or short Poles, about 7 Foot long. 1862 BE. FAaLKEXER 
Ephesus iv. 85 The walls are for the most part distigured 
by small square holes (like those left by putlogs) 1901 7 
Black's Carp, & Build, Scaffold. 8 Scattold poles, putlogs, 
and boards are rented... most largely to huilders. i 

b. Comb. Putlog-, putlock-hole, one of a series 
of small square holes left in the brickwork or stonc- 


work of a wall to receive the ends of the putlogs. 
1757 Smeaton in Phil, Trans, 1.202 Putlock-holes for the 
scaffolding. 2878 MeVittte Christ Ch. Cathedral 61 Small 
holes were found running through the wall at different 
heights, resembling putlock holes. : 
lence Pu'tlog v. ¢razs., to insert in the manner 


of a putlog. . 
1908 V. § Q. toth Ser, VII. 483/1 A beam putlogged into 


the north and south walls, 
Put-off (put,p-f), 3. Pl. put-offs. [f. the 


verbal phrase pit off (PuT vz. 48)-] An act of 

putting off, in various senscs. 
1. An act of dismissing a question, argument, ctc., | 
or the person propounding it, by evasion or the 
like; a pretext for not doing something, or for 


deferring it till later (cf. 2); an evasion, a shift. 

1549 Latimes 37d Serm. bef, Edw, VE (Arb.) 79 Nowe they 
haue theyr sbyftes, and theyr pntofs sainge, we maye not go 
before a awe: we maye breake no order. 1549 E. Becur | 
Bible (Matthew's) Prol., Then should neyther Goddes cause 
nor poore mans matters haue so many putoffes, so many put 
byes &delayes. «1704 T. Brown Dial, Dead, Friendship 
Wks, 1711 IV. 39 He. .repay'd my past Services witb .. base 
Pavone. 4823 ecane Not Paul 42 Promises, put-offs, 
evasions—and, after all, no performance. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped xxii, 1 think I would have asked farther, but 
Alan gave me the put-off, ‘I am rather wearied’, he said. 

2, An act of deferring or postponing something ; 
postponement, delay, procrastination ; a putting a 
person off to a later time. ? 

2623 R. Carrenter Conscionable Christian 28 Instantly, 
as the occasion is ginen, without put-offs to aftertimes, or 
any tedious protraction, 71625 Jas. [ in Waller's Poents 
(1711) p. ix, No Put-offs, my Lord, answer me presently, 
1789 Franuuin £ss. Wks. 1840 III. 425 What the governor's 
set-off could not effect, was to be reattempted by this put- 
off. 1827 Moore Alem, (1854) V. 157 Expecting. .to receive 
a puteoff from Lady Holland for the evening. 

3 “it. A putting off or setting down a person 


from a vehicle or a vessel, esp. a boat. rare. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 603 This delay ,.is occa. 


PUTREFACTION. 


sioned by ‘laying to’ for ‘put offs’ of single persons and 
parties, in Thames wherries, 

Put-off, 7/1. a.; see Put pl. a. 

Put-on (putin; stress var.’, pA/. a. 
of fo put on: see Put v. 46.] 

1. Placed upon the person, as clothing. 

1894 Miss Brouciton Seginner xii, The Russian net of 
her accurately put-on veil. 

b. ¢ransf. of the person : Clothed, dressed (with 
qualifying ady.,as wed? or #77). Se. and north. dial. 

1815 Scort Guy AV.1, Vm no just that weel put on, 1887 
Manet WernueraL fivo North-Country Maids xxiii, Vt 
changes lassies when they look so trim, and well put on. 
1896 Barwe Varg. Oegilyy ix, (1897) 167 The first thing | 
want to know about her is whetber she was good-looking, and 
the second how sbe was put on, 

2. fig. Assumed, aflected, feigned, pretended. 

1627 Firrcurr Wl Yidtleoose Chase ui, With sucha reverend 
put-on Reservation Which could not miss, 19775 Mor. 
D'Arstay Aarly Diary 23 Keb., We assumed no manner of 
Superiority; nor yet..affected a certain put-on equality, 
1884 Cuvercn /acor iii, 38 Phe put on and worldly life. 

+Putor. Obs. rare. [a. L.. pittor stench, f. palcre 
to stink.] (See quot. 

re Biousr Glossegr., Putor,a stink or ill savor. 

+ Putour. O4s. [app. Al. Autour, collateral 
form of OF, fudier PUTYER.] 
pimp; a fornicator. 

¢ 1386 [sce Puiexvh 1393 Lanan. BP. Pl. Covit. 172 Lady, 
to py leue sone lowte for ine nouthe, That he haue pyte on 
me putour [7 7. putrour] of hus pure grace and mercy. 

Put-out, sé. and ppl.a.: see Put-, Pur ffi. a. 

+Pu't-pin, O/s. [f. Pur 2.3 + Pix.) = Pesu-rin, 

1592 Nastun #oure Lett. Confut. (¥§93) 52, I will play at 
put-pinne with thee for all that thou art woorth, 1658 J. 
Haxrtxcton Peereg. ep. Gott. 11x. (1700) 269 His Put-pin 
is pretty: The Emperor pms Power into the hands of the 
Electors; and the King of Poland puts Power into the hands 
of the Gentlemen. 1665 GLanvilt Scepsis Sef, xxiii, 173 
He. will not leave the Throne to play with Beggars at Put- 
pin, or be fond of ‘Fops aud Cherry-stones, 

Putred, obs. crron. form of Putrin, 

+Pu'trede. O¢s. rare. Also -ride. 
pulrédo: sce below.] Rotting, putridity, 

1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 86 f pat pe membre he drie.. 
& pei han greet putride [M5. B. putrede] & rotschipe. 

' +Putredinal, a. Of/s. Also 7 putri-. [a. 
F. putrédinal (16th ec. in Godef.), f. late L. putrédo, 
-énem: see PuTREDO and -aL.J Proceeding from 


or characterized by putrefaction. 

1574 J. Jones Nat Beginning Grow. Things 18 [tis the 
naturall heate, become putredinall or rotten, 1666 G. 
llarvey Word, dng? xv. 178 Lice..engeudred out of their 
clammy sweat, by a putredinal beat that attends them. 

+ Putre‘dinous, a. Obs. [ad. F. fulrédtueny 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. as prec.: see -0Us.] = prec. ; 
also fig. filthy, abominable, 

1641 Burcrs Sern, def, Ho. Com. 3 Nov. 60 All putre- 
dinous vermine of bold Schismaticks and frantick Sectaries 
glory inher ashes, 1908 Brit. clpollo No. 35.3/2 From Putre- 
dirious Humours this ill doth proceed. 1711 G, Cary PAy's. 
Phylactich 209 Most Putredinous Sectaries. 

| Putredo (pistr7-do\. OAs, [Late L. putrédo 
rottenness, putridity, { perZre to roti ef lorpedo 
f. dorpere.] Putrefaction; sper. in /ath., hospital 
gangtene (Syi/. Soe. Lex). . 

1704 F. Futter Jfed, Gynin. (1718) 161 Accounting for 
things by Occult Qualities, Putredo's and the like. 

Putrefacient (pidtr7ferfiént), a. (sd.) [ad. 
L. putrefacient-em, pres. pple. of putrefacére to 
make rotten: sec next.] = PUTREFACTIVE, | 

2883 American V1. 173 One of which is..a 1a eae 
poison, 188. Alfenist § Neurol, UX. 363 Putrefacient 
action on the blood and tissnes after the lapse of some hours, 

B, sé, A putrefactive agent or substance. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. é 

+ Putrefa'ct, v. Oss. Also 7 putri-. [f. L. 

putrefact-, ppl. stem of pittrefacére to make rotten, 
f. putrére to be rotten (f. puter, putr- rotten) + 
Jacéreto make.) ¢razs, To make rotten, to putrefy. 

197 A, M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 33b/2 To 
prevente the same [boue] to be. .putrefacted and corrupted. 

Hence + Putrefa-cted f7/. z., putrefied ; + Putre- 
fa‘ctible @., capable of putrefaction ; putrescible. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. w. iv, Vermine bred of 
utrifacted slime, 1634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc. 1, xviii. 60 
3rosse and putrefacted vapours, that issue from the eyes. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. § 287 As often as any putrefactible 
or cadaverizable thing is ingested in the stomack. 
Putrefaction (pivtr/fe'kfan}. Forms: 5-9 
(ervon.) putri-, 6 putry-, 5- putre-3 5 -fac- 
cio(u)n, -faccyon, -factioun, 6- -faction. [a. 
OF, putrefaction (14th c, in Littré), or ad. L, pucze- 

faction-ent, n. of action £, putrefacdre : see prec.) 
1. The action or process of putrefying; the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
with its attendant unwholesome loathsomeness of 
smell and appearance ; rotting, corruption. 
In quot. 1432-50, applied to a corrupting pestilence. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 339 A grete craR Oty thro the 
pestilente putrefaccion of whom mocbe peple diede in the 
Cite. 1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe Wl. xv. (15¢t) 72h, It shal 
be necessary for them..to be circumspecte in eatyng 
meate y! shortly will receive putrifaction. 1661 j. Crt. 
paev Brit. Baconica 55 Heat and moisture are the greater 
disposers to putrifaction. +4789 W. Buettan Dour. Aled. 


[pa. pple. 


A whoremonger; a 


[ad. 1. 


PUTREFACTIOUS. 


(1790) 63 Animal substances have a constant tendency 
to putrefaction. 1833 Maaayat &, Siniple xxx, The body 
is never allowed to remain many hours unburied in the 
tropical climates, where putrefaction is so rapid. 1875, 
Hexiey & Martin £lem, Biol. (1883) 26 All the forms of 
putrefaction which are undergone by animal and vegetable 
matters are fermentations set up by Bacteria of different 
kinds. 

b. Decomposition of tissues or fluids in a living 


body, as in ulceration, suppuration, or gangrene. 
e¢r4oo Lan/franc's Cirurg, 5: Pe which quytture schulde 

corrupte pilke lyme[= limb] & brynge him to putrifaccioun 

[@.. putrefactioun). 1460-70 BA. Quintessence 21 Alle 


philosophoris ayn pat pe feuere contynuele is gendrid of | 


putrifaccioun of blood and of corrupcioun of humouris in it. 
1579 Lanctam Gard. {éealth (1633) 403 Mirrhe preserueth 
from putrifaction, both the intrals and all outward sores, 
wounds, and vicers, 1605 Bacon sidv, Learn... vi. §.9 That 
putrefaction is more contagious before maturitie than after. 
1756 Gray Let. fo it’harton 25 Mar., 1 maintain that one sick 
rich patient bas more of pestilence and putrefaction about 
him than a whole ward of sick poor. 1806 Ved, Jrnd, XV. 
492 It is attended with great debility, and there is frequently 
4 great tendency to putrefaction and mortification. 

+2. In reference to inorganic matter, esp. in 
Atchemy + The disintegration or decomposition of 
a substance by chemical or other action; also, 
the oxidation or corrosion of metals, ete. Obs. 

1471 Riptey Comp, aAdch. v. iii, in Ashm. Dheat, Chem, 
Brit, (1652) 148 And Putrefaccyon may thus defyned be 
‘fter Philosophers sayings it ys of Bodyes the fleyng, And 
in our compound a dynysyon of thyngs thre, © 1610 L. 
Jonson dich, 1. ¥, Nanie the vexations, and the martyriza- 
tions of Mettalls,..Sir, Putrefaction, Solution, Ablution, 
Sublimation [ete]. 1626 Bacon Sy/ra § 291 Metals give 
Orient and Fine colours in Dissolutions. likewise in their 
Potrefactions or Kusts, 1671 J. Weestrr JJetadlogr, viii. 
128 A certain metallick Bedyo tine is of an casie solution 
and putretaction. 

3. coucr, Decomposed or putrid matter. 

1605 Dacox Adv, Learn... vi. $11 The mosse vppon the 
wall, which is but a radiment betweene putrefaction, and 
an hearbe, 1634 Sir I. Werpert Yaz, 39 lu the midst is 
a hole, discending to the bottome, which receives that 
putrefaction and vncleannesse, issuing from the melting 


lnodies, which are laid there naked..exposed to the sunnes | 


flery rage. 1692 Bextiury Boyle Lect. iv. 134 They wonld 
readily [deposit their eggs] in all Putrefaction, even in a 
inucilage of bruised spiders. 

4, fig. Moral corruption and decay. 


@ 1631 Doxxe Select. (1840) 164 We bring elements of our | 
own; earth of covetousness, water of unsteadfastness, air of | 


putrefaction, and fire of licentiousness, 1730 Jonnxson 
Rambler No. 47 ? 14 Sorrow, .is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and is remedied by exercise and motion, 1891 ‘U'yNoatt 
Fragin, Sct. (1879) 11. ix. 148 Rome, and the other cities of 
the Empire, had fallen into moral putrefaction. 1907 £din. 
Ren ane 22, It is thanks to heretics that orthodoxy has 
been kept from putrefaction. 

Ilence +Putrefa‘ctious (putri-) «. Obs., of 
the natnre of, or full of putrefaction; putrefying, 


putrid. 

1609 W. M. Aan in Afooxe D tij, Your complexion. .shall 
be ofa saffron colour; your cheekes, thinne + your nosethrils 
putrifactious ;..your breath, noysome, 1616 R.C. 7 faes" 
Wheistée v. 2178 Drunkennesse, whose putrefactious slime 
Darkens the splendour of our common wealth. 


Putrefactive (pistr/fektiv), a. (s4.) Also 
6-7 putri-. [a. F. putrdfactif, -ive (igth c, in 
Littré), £. L. patrefact-: see PuTREFAcT and -tvE.) 
1. Causing or inducing putrefaction ; putrefying. 

14g Exvor Dict, Hhvjh/1, Septicus, .. putrifactife, or 
corrosife, 160: Hottano Piiny xxvin. ix. Il, 321 Their 
bloud is corrosiue by nature, and putrifactine. 1610 Mark- 

Ham Afasterp. 11. clvi. 460 The medicines are either corro- 
siuc, putrifactine, or caustick. 1744 BrakeLey Siris § 69 
Where the obstruction is attended with a putrefactive alkali. 
1830 M. Donovan Don. Econ. 1. 99 The existence of some 
putrefactive ferment. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 165 
Putrid softening is due to the invasion of putrefactive 
bacteria, 

2. Of, pertaining to, produced or characterized by 
putrefaction ; indicative of putrefaction. /utre- 
factive fermentation, putrefaction scientifically 
viewed as a species of fermentation. 

1646 Sia T. Baown Pseud. Ef. u. vi. 93 Making putri- 
factive generations correspondent unto seminal productions 
.-when the Oxe corrupteth into Bees, or the Horses into 
hornets, 1676 Wiseman Cdirurg Treat. (J.), If the bone 
be corrupted, the putrefactive smell will discover it. 1758 
Reto tr. Afacquer's Chent. 1. 111 The third generates an 
alkaline salt 5..this last sort takes the name of the Putrid or 
Putrefactive Fermentation. 1815 Kinny & Sp. Entoziol. iv, 
(1818) 1. 87 The authors..had mistaken for lice some other 
species of insects, which are not unfrequently found in 

utrefactive sores. 1838 enny Cycl. X. 2337/2 Fermentation 
ts of three kinds ; the vinous, producing alcohol ; the acetous, 
yielding vinegar; and the putrefactive, of which the pro. 
ducts are very variable and usually fetid. 

+3. Undergoing or subject to putrefaction; 


putrefying ; corruptible. Oés. 

1610 Maankuam Mfasterp. 1. clxxiii. 487 It cleanseth al 
putrifactiue humors. 166x Fectnam Kesolves 11, xvii, Wks, 
(1677) 194 If momentary and putrefactive man can undis- 
cerned and unburthen'd bear so much about him. 

+B. sé. A substance which canses putrefaction ; 


a pulrefactive agent, Oés. 

1610 Maaxnam Afasterp, 1. clvi. 461 The corrosiues are 
weaker then the putrifactines, and the putrifactiues are 
weaker then the caustickes, . ' 

Hence Putrefa‘ctiveness, the quality of being 


putrefactive. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


1656 


+ Putrefa‘ctory, ¢. Obs. rare. Also putri-. 
[f. as prec. +-ory 2] = Purreracrive a. 

, 1650 Butwer Anthropomet, 251 Their way is, to cut a man 
in pieces, and then put him into a Putrifactory Vessel. 

Putrefiable (piv tr/faijab’l), a. [f. Purrery 
+-°ABLE.] Capable of being putrefed ; putrescible. 

1883 W. T. Betriecp Aelat. Sicro-Org. to Disease 60 
For absorption of putrefiable materials. 188% 19/74 Cent. 
Feb. 325 Some epidemic agent..which converts putrefialle 
impurities into a specific poison. 

Putrefied (pidtrfoid), 7o7. a. [f. Purnery + 
-ED1.] Rendered putrid; rotten. 

1526 Miler. Pexf. (WW. de W. 1531) 202 b, Many other beestes 
and wormes he gendred of the erth onely, or other putrefyed 
matter. «a 1640 re Batt nsw. to Canne i. (1642) 55 As 
rotten and putrificd stuffe to be cast out. 1724 R. WELTON 
Chr. faith & Pract. 359 Their hearts are filthy and corrupt 
like those putrefied carcasses. 1765 A. Dickson 7reat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 370 The dung..is still to be considered as 
vegetables in a putrefied state. 

Putrefier (pi#t/foijo2). [f. Purrrry + -er 1] 
A putrefying agent. Also _jig. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. § 113 Putrefyers of the bloud. 
1883 Workshop Receipts Ser, u. 196/2 A series of experi- 
ments upon putrefiers and antiseptics. 1895 Jotce (N.Y) 
9 May 5/4 Who are the putrefiers of society to-day? 

Putrefy (pivtriioi), v. Also 5-6 putry-, 
6-9 putrify.  [a. I. putréfi-er, ad. Li putrefactre 
(see PutReFacr), with the ending -/y, as if from a 
L. *putrificdre (whence the spelling putrify) : see 
Purkiricarion and -FyY.] 

L. ¢rans. ‘To render putrid; to cause to rot or 
decay with a fetid smell. Now rare. 

1432-50 tr. /fieden (Rolls) V. 117 ‘This Galerius,.hade the 
partes interialle of his breste and exterialle putrefiede 
[putrefacte pectore)and corrupteso soore..that [etc,]. 1528 
Roy Aede me Epist. (Arb.)25 For one rotten apple lytell and 
lytell putrificth an whole heape. igg1 Suaks, x Afen. If, 1, 
vii. 90 They would but stinke, and putrifie the ayre. 1659 
Pearson Creed iv. (1662) 242 ‘lhe bodies were often left npon 
the Crosse till the san and rain had putrified and con- 
sumed them. 1784 Cowper Task u. 184 God .. bids a 

lague Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, And putrefy the 
breath of blooming health. 1863 fatell. Observ, LV. 103 (tr. 
Fasteur's Researches) Let us putrefy lactate of lime 
sheltered from air. 

th. Alchemy and Old Chem, To decompose 
chemically; to subject to any decomposing or 
destructive process, e.g. to oxidize. Oés. 

1471 Riecey Comp. Alch, v. li, in_Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Frit. (1652) 160, I have the tought How thou the Bodys 
must Putrefy, 1651 Frencu Distzd. b 14 Things are sooner 

utrefied in cloudy weather then in faire. fdid. v. 118 

?utrefie them together in Balneo the space of three dayes. 

te. fg. Tocorrupt morally or socially; to destroy 
the purity or soundness of; to render corrupt. Oés. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1927 We charge you no more thys 
lawe to putryfye. 1593 G. Haavey Pierce's Super, in G.G. 
Smith £és, Crit, Ess. (1904) 11. 260 Out vpon ranke and 
lothsome ribaldry that putrifieth where it should purify. 
1685 Baxter Parapir, N. T. Matt. vy. 13 The World is 
putrified with the corruption of all sin. q 

2. intr, To become putrid; to decay with an 


offcnsive smell; to decompose, rot, ‘go bad’. 

1412-20 Lyoc. Chron, Troy i. xxviii, Aboue the grounde 
if the body lye That by all reason it must putryfye. 1539 
Ecyot Cast, Hetthe 37 Suche is the nature of hony, that it 
snffreth not the bodies to putrifie, 1692 Bentiey Boyle 
Lect. iv, 134 He suffer'd those things to putrefy in Ter. 
metically sealed glasses. 1774 Goinsm. Nat. éfist. (1776) 
1, 314 In the cold arctic regions, animal substances, during 
their winter, are never known to putrefy. 1838 THosson 
ier Org. Bodies i010 Albumen and fibrin putrefy very 
quickly. ete ' 

b. Of the tissues or fluids in a living body: To 

become putrid or gangrenous; to fester, suppurate, 

¢ 1500 [see Putaeryine vl. sé). 1540-54 Croke Ps, (Percy 
Soc.) rr Myne old sores do breake out agayn, And are cor- 
rupte and putrefie, 1660 R. Coxe Hower §& Subj.170 No 
Physitian can rightly cure any disease or wound until the 
venemous matter a He putrifies inwardly be drawn out. 
1871 Tynpatu Fragm. Scr. (1879) 1. v.176 ‘The blood would 
putrefy and become fetid. 

c. fig. To become corrupt or decay, morally, 


socially, or in any non-physical sense. 

1526 Tinoate 1 Pet. i, 4 An inheritaunce immortall and 
vudefiled, and that putrifieth not. 1597 looker Eccl, Pol. 
y. Ixxvi. § 4 The name of yvnrighteous persons shall putrifie. 
1675 Taanerne Chr. Ethics 29 Raising up some persons 
thereby to be like salt among corrupted men, least all should 
putrifie and perish. 1720 1. Boston Hun, Nat. Fourfold 
St. (1797) 114 We putrified in Adam as our root. 

Putrefying (pi7tr/foijin), vd/. 5d. [-1x@1.] 
The action of the verb Purrery ; putrefaction. 

1471 Rirtev Comp, Alch. um. xvi. in Ashm, Theat. Chem, 
Srit, (1652) 143 And hete of Askys and balnys for putrefy- 
ing. ¢18g00 Afe/usine xxiii. 157 The venym that was within 
the wounde caused grete putrefyeng & rotyng of bis flesshe. 


Pu'trefying,7#//.a. [-1nc2.] That putrefies, 
a. 7utr, Undergoing putrefaction ; rotting. Also fig. 

1611 Brste /sa. L 6 Wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores. 1746-7 Hervay Afedit, (1818) 157 Alas! a mass of 
putrefying clay. 2839 Darwin Voy. Beagle xi. 231 The 
ground is conceated by a mass of slowly putrefying vegetable 
matter. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Afed. 11. 789 These ‘putre- 
factive’ bacteria are..present.,in putrefying liquids, 

b. ¢rans, = PUTREFACTIVE @. 1. rare. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 298 From a 
continual Use of putrefying Medicines. 

+ Putrer, Obs. rare. [f. putrie, Purery + 
-ERI.] A whoremonger; a fornicator. 
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PUTRID. 


€ 1393 [see Purova]. %14.. in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 
ge Ye shall enquyre yf there bee putrer comon hasurdur 
contrary mayntener of quarels..or other comon mysdoers 
be dwellyng wythin the warde. & 

Putrescence (piztre'séns). [f. L. prtréscent- 
em PUTRESCENT: see -ENCE, Cf. F. putrescence 
(18th c, in Littré).] The action or process of 
rotling or becoming putrid ; incipient or advancing 
rottenness, 

1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ef. wv. x. 202 They prevent., 
putrescence of humors, aes Jounson Let, fo Mrs. Thrale 
22 Sept., You would not have me for fear of pain perish in 
putrescence, 1800 Phil, Trans. XC. 165 As soon as a great 
degree of putrescence has taken place, the luminous roperty 
of the fishes is destroyed. 1802 Trans, Soc. Arts KS 213 
Having always a putrescence fer se, or tendency to putrify, 
1861 Wrysrer Soc, Bees 197 (Preserved Afeats) llow did 
this putresceuce arise? 

b. concr. Putrescent or rotting matter. 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. ut. x, Nameless masses of 
putrescence, useful only for turnip-manure. a Westni 
Gaz. 29 Aug. 2/3 The sanitary inspector described one of 
the lots as ‘perished, diseased, and rotten’...1s the only 
penalty..the carting away of the putrescence and the bury- 
tng of it at the bottom of the sea? 

c. fig.; esp. Moral rottenness or corruption. 

1840 Caatyie /ferces, Luther, The European World was 
asking him: Am I to sink ever lower into falsehood, stagnant 
putrescence, loathsome accursed death? 1865 Ruskin 
«lrrows of Chace (1880) 11,141 A putrescence through the 
constitution of the people is indicated by this galled place, 

Putrescency (pistre'sénsi’. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] The state or condition of being putrescent. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 111. 151 This. corrects the 
aan blunts the acidity. 1794 Suuuvan View Mat. 

. 148 When these bodies are only at the commencement of 
putrescency. 1837 M. Donovan Dow. Econ. 11. 33 Putre- 
scency is no blemish, in the opinion of many nations...‘The 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego find the putrid flesh of the 
whale and seal quite merle 

Putrescent (piztre'sént), a. [ad. L. purris- 
cent-em, pr. pple. of puirése-cre to grow rotten, 
inceplive of Jufrére ta be rotten. Cf. F. putrescent 
(16th ¢. in Godef.).] 

1. Becoming putrid; in process of putrefaction, 

1732 Arsutunot Awzles of Dret in A liments 257 The State 
of a putrescent Alkali. 1818-20 E. Tuomrson Cullen's 
Nosol, Method, (ed. 3) 240 Scorbutns. In cold countries 
occurring after living on putrescent, salted animal food. 
1834 Brit, Ausb. 1,225 Putrescent manures. all animal and 
vegetable substances which can be reduced through decom. 
position, fermentation, and putrefaction, into such a state as 
will render them fit to assist the melioration of the land. 
1881 Tynoatt Floating Matter Air 67 Bacteria were 
numerous in the exposed tubes, and soon afterwards all 
three of them became thickly muddy and putrescent. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or accompanying putrescence. 

1775 Sia E. Baary O6s, Vines Ancients 10 Stronger Wines 
arc more apt to degenerate. .intoa vapid, ropy, and at length 
a putrescent state, 1849-52 Jodd's Cycl, Anat. 1V. 862/1 
We find game, in a putrescent state, eaten as a luxury. 
Jig. 1876 Brackiz Songs Relig. §& Life 40 He saw God's 
features, in the dim putrescent light Of his own sick 
imaginings, . 

Putrescible (pistresib'l),@. [f. L. putrése-dre 
to grow rotten +-IBLE. Cf. F. pufreseible (14th c. 
in Godef.), and Porripie.] Liable to rot or 


become putrid ; subject to putrefaction. 

1797 Pearson in P&itl. Trans. LXXXVIII. 28 It does 
Not appear to be putrescible, nor form a viscid solution with 
water, 1815 MittarD Zymre's Zelesc. (1825) 87 ‘The white 
cabbage is the most putrescible. 1878 Tynoaue in x9¢4 
Century Mar. g05 ‘Whe substances after having been super- 
heated remain putrescible, though they do not putrefy, 

Hence Putrescibi-lity [cf F. putrescibilité 


(Littré)], the quality of being putrescible. 

1800 Hatcuett in PA. Trans. XC. 393, 1. suspect, that 
strong..muscular fibre..is not of easy hutreselbility, 188 
TyxoaLt /loating Matter Air 101 The putrescibility of 
pheasant..was exceeded by that of snipe, partridge, and 


plover. 
Putrescine (piztre'ssin). Physiol, Chem. 


Also erron, -in. [f. as prec.+-INE5.] One of 
the ptomaines or cadaveric alkaloids: see quots. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anion, Alkaloids 36 Putrescine 
C'H®N}.—Like the preceding ptomaines is obtained from 
the flesh of the mammifera and herring brines. It is a 
limpid, slightly oily liquid, the odour of which resembles 
that of sperm. 1896 A//butt's Syst. Afed. J. 588 Brieger 
-shas isolated and named a number of these ptomaines, 
such as putrescine, cadaverine, neurine, &c. 1897 Jia. 11. 
788 Some [alkaloids] such as cadaverine, putrescine, and 
choline are but slightly poisonous. 1899 Cacnev Yaksch's 
Clin, Diagn, v.(ed. 4) 188 These observers. .establisbed the 
identity of Brieger’s putrescin with tetramethylendiamine. 

+ Pu‘trible, ¢. Ods. rare. [ad. late L. prtri- 
éilis_corruptible, f. putrére to rot: see -IBLE.] 
Liable to become putrid ; == PUTRESCIBLE. 

16a0 Venner Via Recta vi. 97 Olives. .breeda putrible and 
vnwholsome nourishment. /d7d. vii. 122 They..fill the body 
with crude and putrible humours. 

Putrid (piztrid), z, (In 6-7 ervon. putred.) 
[a. L. putrid-us rotten, f. putrére to rot, f. puter 
rotten. Cf. F. patride (14th c. in Godef.).] 

1, Of organic bodies or substances: In a state of 
decomposition ; rotten. 

1598 Mansron Sco. Villanie 1. Proem. (1599) 171 Quakes 
guzzell dogs, that line on putred slime, Skud from the Jashes 
of my Ride time. 16gz Bextiev Boyle Lect. iv. 139 
[He] made innumerable trials with the putrid Flesh of al 


sorts of Beasts and Fowls. 19730 tr. eonardus’ Alirr. 


PUTRID. 


Stones 83 Coral cleanses putrid sores. 1774 Goins. Vat. 
/fist.(1776) 1. 234 Stagnant sea-water, like fresh, soon grows 
putrid, 1777 Prresriey Alats. & Spir. (1782) 1.x. 130 Only 
vegetable and animal substances ever become properly putrid 
and offensive. 1863 Burton BA. [unter 350 Glad to 
appease their hunger on putrid horse-flesh. 

a. Pertaining to, causing, proceeding from, 
accompanying, or infeeled with putrefaetion; foul. 

1610 Heatry Vive's Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God x. xi. 

77 Whole heauen (perforce) shall see thy putred hew. 1612 
Temes Polyvlb, xviii, 50 From her there yet proceeds 
nowholesome putrid air. ¢1750 Sunstone vegies xviii. 
24 Avoid the putrid moistnre of the mead. 1813 Swetiey 
Q. Mad vy. 87 Their bones Bleaching unburied in the putrid 
blast, 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 351 Symptoms which 
are called typhoid or putrid, and which ate indicative of 
septic infection of the whole body, 

b. Putrid fever, a name for typhus fever; pytho- 
genie fever; pitrid sore throat, gangrenous pharyn- 
gitis ; sometimes applied to diphtheria. 

faxqrz Lypc. Two Merch. 295 And putrida is causyd 
gladly thns.] x65x Frencu Disé7ld. iii, 64 Spirit of Sale is 
very good in Feavers putrid. 1971 Gentl. Mag. XLI. 471/2 
Mr. Poole, his wife, daughter and mother, who all died 
a few days ago ofa putrid sore throat. 1774 Pexnanr Zour 
Scot. it 1772, 305 Putrid fever, the epidemic of the coasts, 
originating from unwholsomne food. 1822-34 Good’s Sindy 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 682 ‘The diseases called the putrid fever, 
and putrid sore throat are but of late date, 

3. fig. (a) Morally, socially, or politically cor- 
rupt; csthetically abominable. (4) Corrupting, 
noxious, noisome. 

[1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1 iv, You putred ulcer of 
my rojall bloode.] 1628 Freirnuam Resolves 1 xii, Wks. 
(1677) 18 The sedulous Bee. working that to honey which 
the putri’d Spider would convert to poyson. 1649 Mitton 
Etkon. xxvii, ‘Teaching to his Son all those putrid and per- 
nicious documents, both of State and Religion. 1766 C. 
O'Conor Dissert. Hist. Scot. 64 Quoting and ridiculing 
also, Some putrid Lines which he ascribes to Irish Bards. 
1893 Scotsian 28 June 6 In respect to electoral morality 
Pontefract is putrid. 

+4. Of soil (rendering L. puir’s in Vergil): 
Loose, crumbling, friable, mellow. Ods. 

1635-56 Cow.ry Davideis iv, 708 Here with sharp neighs 
the warlike Horses sound; And with proud prancings beat 
the pnirid ground [putrem guatit ungula campum), 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 284 Fat crumbling arth [putris 
iia is fitter for the Plough, Putrid and loose above, and 

lack below. 1780 A. Youxe Your fref. (Nat. Libr. ed.) 
161 A mellow, putrid, friable loam. 

Hence Pu'tridly adv., in a putrid manner; 
Pu'tridness, putrid condition, rottenness. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Wonten x. (ed. 4) 60 
A putridly decomposing bit of decidua, or of placental tissue. 
1669 W. Simpson /ydrol. Chym. 371 To begin to undergo 
a putridness. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. fndia §& P. 68 An Infe- 
cundity in the Earth, and a Putridness in the Air.  rg03 
Daily Record & Maila June 4 The excuse made, .was that 
the stores had revealed a tendency to putridness. 

Putridity (piztriditi), Also 7-8 erron. 
putredity. [fas prec. +-Iry; cf. med.L. putridi- 
fds (¢1150 in Thomas Zhesanr, Nov. Lat.), F. 
putridité (1794 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The quality or condition of being putrid or 
rotten; rottenness; loathsome decay. 

21639 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. iv. (1651) 202 The 
whole malady proceeds from that inflammation, putredity, 
black smoky vapours. 1777 G. Forster Voy. rownd Wordd 
1. 92 The degree of hemes or of putridity. x801 J/ed, 
Fral_V. 145 A true typbus, with symptoms of pntridity, 
1866 Bricut Sf. Xeform 16 Oct. (1876) 380 General cor- 
ruption god puiridity are the destruction of most bodies 
which they affect. 1898 4 //butt's Syst. Med. V. 34 According 
to some hacteriologists pntridity is mainly dne to the influ- 
ence of micro-organisms, 

b. fig. Moral or metaphorical rottenness. 

1823 Soutney Left. 3x Oct. (1856) ILI. 408 Not against the 
principle of the government... but against the stagnation and 
putridity. 1873 ‘Outwa’ Pascare? 1. 8 We—whose whole 
year-long conrse is one Dance of Death over the pntridity 
of our pleasures. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 183 
The emblem of purity and preservation from putridity. 

2. concer. Putrid matter. 

1790 Catu. M. Granam Lett, Educ. 356 As we find the 
Deity has made putridity agreeable and wholesome to 
several of the animals, he might have made it so to all, 1799 
J. Ropgrtson Agric. Perth 448 The smoke and putridities, 
which taine the air of large cities. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vi. (1860) 197 The naked skin on the head of a vulture is 
considered as a direct adaptation for wallowing in putridity. 

Putrifaction, obs. form of PurgEeFaction. 

+ Putri-ficat, fa. Lple. Obs. [ad.L. type *prtre- 
JSicat-us, pa. pple. of *putrificdre : see next.) Putre- 
fied, become putrid. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. vi. xxx. in Ashm, Theat. Chem, 
Brit, (1652) 168 The Bodys be Putryfycat. 

+ Putrifica'tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L. type 
*putrificdre, {. *putrific-us, i. L. puiri-s rotten: 
substituted for the actual L. putrefacére to make to 
rot: see PuTREFY.] = Pu1REFACTION. 

1548 R. Crowiey Con/ut. Shaxton D vij b, Seynge..that 
the putrification muste nedes be in a bodye, and_that 
the qualities he no hodyes. 1608 Witter //erapla Exod. 
245 he manna..kept without any putrification vntill the 
sabbath. 161a T.Pavior Comm, Titus i. 16 (1619) 321 Like 
the granes full of putrification and rottennes. F 

Putriform, «. rare. [f. L. putri-s rotten + 
-ForM.] Of putrid form or appearance. 

1872 L. P, Merrortn Teeth (1878) 72 It is also subject to 
other changes which render it liable to putrefy with rapidity. 

This is noticed in bilious, albuminous and putriforin saliva, 


Vet. VII. 


1657 


Putrify : see Purrery. 

Putrilage (pi#triledy). Also 7 errox. putre-. 
[ad. L. puirilago, -laginent rottenness, f, puter, 
putri-s rotten: cf. cartilage. Soin mod, F, (Littré).] 
Putrid matter. 

1657 ‘Tomuinson Nenoz's Disp, 485 Roots and herbs cocted 
to pntrelage. 1669 W. Simrson Alydrol, Chym. 201 ‘Vhe 
other humours. .are forthwith transmuted into a slimy putri- 
lage. 1756 P. Brownr Famaica p. ccelxxvii, These [insects] 
were for a long time considered as the mere productions of 
filth and putrilage. 1874 Garrop & Baxter Alat. Med. 
(1880) 257 The septic fever produced artificially in dogs by 
the injection of putrilage into their veins, 

Putrilaginous (pidtriledzinos), @ (Also 
7 evron. putro-.)  [f. L. pufrilagin-em (see prec.) 
+-0US: perh. through F. puirilaginenx (16th ce. 
in Littré).]  Ofthe nature or character of putrilage. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 33/1 Virst, the 
corrupted bone waxeth fatrye, then blacke or pat[rlilaginons, 
that is, corroded. 1620 Vesner fia Recta vii, 129 Vhey 
«.expectorite the putrileginous matter. 1669 W. Simpson 
flydrol. Chymt. 99 A_putrelaginous corrupt imatter. 1853 
Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 694 The oif began to run apace 
from the putnilaginous mass. 

ft Putrilency. Os. rare. [f. L. puter, putris 
rotten +-ENCY, after a type *putrilentia: ch pesti- 
fentia pestilence, f. pestzs plague.] = PuTRILAGE, 

1657 TouLtnson Meno's Disp, 200 Softened stalks cocted 
to a _putrilency. 

+Putritude. O/;. Also 7 putre-. [ad. L. 
type *puirtliado, f. puter, putri-s rotten 2 see -TUDE.] 
The quality or condition of being putrid; putridity, 

161z Woopait. Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 76 Coperas 
keepeth the flesh moist and from putritude. 1657 ‘Tomurs- 
son Renon's Disp, 160 Vhat they may be long conserved 
without putretude and marconr, 1688 R. House el evoury 
or. 446/1 Putrifaction is the resolution of a naturall Putri- 
tude to make it more excellent. 

+ Pu'triture, Os. rare. [f. assumed ppl. 
stem prérit- of L. pulrére + -URE; ef. F, pourriture, 
OF. purreture, f. *pourrir:-—L. putrire for puirére 
to rot.] Kotting; rottenness; putrefaction. 

1869 Stocker tr. Diod, Sic. 1. xliv, roo It [asphalt] is very 
excellent. .ta preserue dead bodies from ..putriture, 1579- 
80 Nortu Plutarch, Sylia (1898) 11. 313 Thechaungingof 
his flesh into this putriture wanne it straight againe. 

+ Putry, pury, « Obs. rare—'. [Form and 
etymology uncertain. 

Putry, if correct, was app. ad. L. puter, -tris, -tre, rotten, 
decaying, putrid; suzy, if correct, may have been ad, I. 
pourri rotten, decomposed.) a 

Rotten, decomposed, formed by decomposition. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rew. i, tit. (Wks. 1633) Hjb, 
Howle not thou putry [ed. 2602 pury] mould, groane not 
yee granes | 

Putrye: see Putery Oés, 

Putt! (px). focal Also 6 putto, 9 put. 
[Variant of Butr 56.13; cf. also Pot sd! 5.) A 
small cart used on a farm, esp. for manure: = Bett 
$6.13 Also attrib, ence Purttfal. 

1g08 Pilton Church, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 56 It. a 
putteful of erth. .iij4. 1766 Witty in Compl. Farner sv. 
Lurnep, I pulled them [tnrnips) before Christmas, and had 
fiftcen pute loads. 1850 Frat. RK. clgric. Soe. XI. 1. 739 
A low single-horse cart like a large wheelbarrow, called 
a threeewheel put, is common in the [Somerset] hills. 1888 
Exwortuy HW, Son. Wds., Putt,..a heavy, broad-wheeled 
tipping cart, for manure. Thisis the ‘fine’ form of what is 
known as a duté or dung-évft, 1 never heard a labourer 
say putt, a 

Putt? (pot). focal. Also 7 putte. [Variant 
of Burr sé): ef. also Pot 56.85 b.] A basket- 
trap for catching fish: ef. PuTCHER. 

x619 Guin fleraldry w, xi. (1611) 219 The skill of 
fishing. sometimes with nets, and sometimes with Ginnes, 
with pnttes, Wheels, &c.  @ 1676 Hate De Fure Marist. viv 
in Hargrave Law Tracts (1787) 1. ‘a They had.. granted 
these fishing-places,..at their several manors, by the names 
of rocks, weares, staches, boraches, pnits. 1688 R. Hotmr 
Armoury wt, xvi. (Roxb, 79/2. 1873 [see Potcner]. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 125 Putts..are used.. for 
taking salmon, shrimps, and various kinds of fish. $ 

+ Putt 3, Sc. var. Poot 56.1, Pour, young bird. 

1600 Se, Acts Fas. VI (1814) 236 (Jam. Be ressone of the 
great slanchter of thair puttis and oungeanes, 

Putt, var. form of Pur 54.4, 8, 4, v2 

Putt, obs. form, or variant, of Pur sd. and v1; 
obs. form of Pir 56.2 : 

Puttargo, obs. variant of Borarco, a relish. 

| Puttee (pz'tz). Also putti, puttie, putty. 
[Hindi fate? band, bandage; ef. Skr. pata strip of 
cloth, bandage.) A long strip of cloth wound 
spirally round the leg from the ankle to the knee, 
worn as a protection and support to the leg by 
sportsmen, soldiers, ete. Also aétrié. ’ 

31875 F. Drew Furnmoo & Kashnir Territ. 175 Leggings 
of a peculiar sort,a bandage about six inches wide and four 
yards long...‘[his, whicb is called ‘patawa’, is a much- 
cherished article of dress, and withont doubt is a very g 
thing for monntain work.] 1886 GuittemaroCruise Marchesa 
II. 193 Tbe perspiring sportsman can now .. recover his 
breath and shake the gravel ont of his putties. 1894 JVestv. 
Gaz, 7 Apr. 2/3, 1 would infinitely prefer the ‘puttie', or 
long, fight serge or flannel bandage wrapped tightly round 
the leg, 1900 Daily Alail 3 Dec. 4/6 To prog the legs [of 
the dog] from the strong needles of the thick gorse, he was 

rovided with puttees. 1900 Times 24 Dec, (Yule), The 
Ditee leggings are excellent for peace or war, on foot or on 
horseback. 


PUTTER. 


_Hence Pu'tteed, puttled @., clothed in or wear- 
ing puttees. 

1900 Daily News 10 Apr. 2/4 One [soldier] with his puttied 
legs kicking aimlessly over the side, was singing. 

Putter (purtaz), 66.10 [f. Purvl+ -rn lj] oA 
person or thing that puts, in various senscs. 

1. A beast that pushes or butts with the head or 
horns: ef. Put 2! 1. Ods, exe. dial, (putas), 

1382 Weir A.red. xxi, 29 If an oxe be an hornputter fro 
3isterday and the thridde day hens. 1388 /é7c. 36 The oxe 
was a puttere. 1825 Jamison, /’ufter,..2. An animal thae 
butts with the head or horns. 

2. One who or that which puts (in current senses 
of the vb., 44. and fig.); oue who or that which 
places or sets; one who propounds a question, 
etc, Also with extension, as fuiter to death, to 
| flight, ete. : sec also 8. 

6 1425 Cursor UM. 3744 ( Trin.) Skilful is iacob his nome Pat 

is to say in rizt langage Putter out of heritage. a 1g1g 

Denzar Poents Ixxxy,. 29 Haill,..puntar to ficht Of fendis in 

hattale! 15812 Saving Pa ftus, fist nt Isxiii 60 Hnery nan 

was a commaunder, and no mao a putter inexccution, 1589 

Gornine De Mornay xxxii, 509 ‘The p f Tesus 

and of his disciples to death, a@1jog R. 1. ANGE (J.), 

The most wretched surt of people are upon 

events and putters of cases. 1821 Lawn Alfa, Mackery Endl, 

‘The putter of the said question, 1847 L. Hose Men, Honen 

& #, Lying (1876) 133 O love of truth !.. putter of security 

intu the heart, 

+3. ‘Prob., the horn or erector of the cheffrens 
or head-dress’ ( Jamieson’s Dict. 1880), Obs. 

1516 fav. R. Warde, (1815) 27 Hem, ane cheflroun withane 
putter with settis of perle siclik send to the quene in Ingland, 

+4. An instrument for crimping a iff; also 

called putting-stick or foling-stick ‘see POTE v.), 

1583 Stusnrs clad Ads. (1882) 36 This instrament 
[musi] be heated in the fire, the better to stiffen the rutfe... 
And if you would know the name of this goodly toole, for- 
sooth the deuill hath ginen it to name a putter, or ele a 
putting sticke. [1602: see Poorer.) 

+5. Sce quot. and cf. PuTTeERLING, Obs, rare. 

@ 1670 Sratuinc Trowd. Chas. £ (1830) 1. 297 We had 
about Boo men. .and six puttaris or schort peices uf ordinans. 

6. Coal-mining, A man or boy employed in 
‘putting’ or propelling the trams or batrows of 
coal from the workings; a haulier; orig. oue who 
pushed the tram or barrow from behind: see Per 
wl ga. Also attrib, as puller boy, lad. 

1908 J. C. Compl. Collier (1848) 36 Garrow-Men, or Caal- 
Putters..put_or pull away the full Corves of Coals. 1812 
J. Hopcsex in Varsine Ment, (1857) 1.97 This work was 
done by putters and barrow-imen, the latter pulling before, 
and the former putting or thrusting behind. 1880 Da/ly 
News 17 Sept. 6/3 Two putter lads were found jammed 
against some broken tubs, 1893 Labour Commission Gloss. 
s.¥., The tram containing the coal is sometinies pushed by 
the boy, and sometimes pulled by a pony, hence the terms 

| hand-putters and pony-putters. 
| £7. See quot. O45, [Perh. a different word.] 

1807 Siz R. Witson in £7 (1862) IT. vill. 374 The road... 
heing made of putters or young trees. 

8. With adverbs, forming compound agent-nouns 
corresponding to adverbial combinations of Pur vt 
' (branch V.): ns putter away, back, down, forth, 
Jorward, in, together; putter off, + (2) one who 
shoots off or discharges a missile (ods.) ; (4) one 
who passes off something fraudulently (? cfs.) ; (¢) 
one who defers or postpones; putter on, + (a) 
| one who urges on, an instigator, inciter 5 (4) one 
who puts something on, or affixes it to, sometbing 
else, ¢s2, a workman employed in doing this in 
various manufactures, etc.; putter out, (@) one 
who extinguishes; (4) one who deposits or lends 
money at interest ; (¢) one who puls an antmal out 
to graze or feed; (@) see quot, 1865; putter up, 
(@) one who puts something up, in various senses 
(see Put v1 53); (4) sfec. one who prearranges a 
robbery or other criminal proceeding (s/axg), 

rssz Huxoet, *Putter awaye, expulsor, *Putter hacke, ve- 
pulsor, 1703 Stannope St, clug. Medit. (1720) ix. 22 Come, 
thon *putter down of the proud and teacher of the Meek. 1869 
Trotwore //e was right xxxv, A republican, a putter-down of 
the Church, a hater of the Throne. 1824 Examiner 724/2 
The fabricators and *putters-forth of such ‘Narratives’, 1886 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 1. 746 William Squire, the pntter-forth of 
the ‘Squire Papers ‘, was before their issue concerned in two 
hoaxes. 1632 Brome Novella v. i, The Chambermayde, a 
kind of *putter-forwards, Sir, to the businesse. 188: /ustr, 
Census Clerks (1835) 97 Bolt Making:..*Putter-in. 161g 
Charman Odyss, xvilt. 379 ‘Froy traines vp approned sonnes 
In deeds of armes ; brane “putters off ofshaltes. @ 1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, QOucere-cole-fencer, a Receiver and putter 
off [of] false Money. 1803 in Spirit Pud. Frais. V1. at 
note, Fabius is (be patron saint of delayers and pntters-off. 
1611 Suaxs. Wind, T. 1. is 141 Vou are abns‘d, and by some 
*putter on, That will be damn’‘d for’t. 1613 — //en. VIT/, 
1. ik 24 My good Lord Cardinall, they vent reproches Most 
bitterly on yon, as pntter on Of these exactions. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist, Ktlnarnock (ed. 4) 254 He was a putter-on 
ina printwork. a1586 Stoney Arcadia (1622) 470 O know 
bim, and become not the “pntters ont of the worlds light, 
1610 Suaks. Sem. m1. iii, 48 Men Whose heads stood in their 
brests? which now we finde Each putter ont of fine for one, 
will bring vs Good warrant of. [Cf quot. s.v. Pur v 
42h) 1639 Kee. Dedham, Afass. (1892) UII. 65 After the 
sayd owner or putter ont of ye same Swyne shall have 
knoweledge therof. 1795 J. AIKiN Afanchester 239 A 
number of hands are also employed by the putters-ont 
| on account of the merchants in Manchester. 1865 Brrercex 
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PUTTER. 


Jrkdale 1. 125, 1 succeeded in obtaining a situation as 

utterout to a firm in Manchester. /éfd. nole, Putterout 
is a term applied to the person who gives out the work to 
handloom weavers. 1767 Mise. in Ann. Reg. 220/t Many 
a *putter together of long and short verse in Latin, 188: 
Instr, Census Clerks 45 Scissors Putter Together. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., *Putter uf, the projector or 
planner of a put-up affair, as a servant in a gentleman's 
family, who proposes to ae eng of housebreakers the robhery 
of his master’s house. 1859 Sata fw. round Clock (1861) 
137 The chief swincherd and I were friends. He was iny 
‘putter-up‘ at skittles, 1881 fastr. Census Clerks (1885) 75 

osiery Manufacture:.. Putter-up. {/éfd, 76 Boot and 
Shoe Making:..Puttereup. /dfd, 88 China, Porcelain, 
Manufacture:.. Putter-up, 1891 /t// Afad G. 15 Sept. 2/3 
[The bull] is..a beast of burden, or a putter-up of flesh for 
the benefit of the Madrid butchers, 

Putter (puter; in sense 1 also pu'tas), 56.4 
[f Pur, putt v.2 + -ER 1) 

I. One who ‘puts’ or throws a heavy stone or 
other weight: see Pur v1 2, 7.2 2, Chiefly Se. 

1820 Hoae IWint., Even. T. 1,265 ‘Thou's naething of a 
putter ', said Meg,..; fan thon saw my billy Rwob put, he 
wad send it ull here’. 1884 H. C, Buxnea in //arpfer's 
Mag, Jan. 303/1 ‘The phampion -« purter of the ponderous 
weight, 1898 Adlbutt's Syst. Wed. V. 915 Sprint-runners, 
putters of weights, wrestlers and the like. 

2. Golf. a. A club used in ‘putting’: ef. Pur 
v3. Driving puller: see quot. 1881 and Driv- 


ine vil, sb. 3b. 

1743 Matuieson Goffin Poents on Golf (1867) 59 Let each 
social sout Drink to the putter, the balls,and the hole. 1805 
Forsytn Beauties Scoti, 1. 84 The putter is used where 
a short stroke is intended. 1833 G. F. Carxrcir Golfana 
in R, Clark Golf (1875) 151, 1 see Mount-Melville stand 
Erect, his driving putter in his hand. 1857 Chasders's 


Inforot che es 693/2 ‘The putter..is a short-shafted, stiff | 


club, with a large, flattish head, and square face; it is used 
when the ball arrives within close proximity to the hole. 
1877 Mar. M. Grane Sven-Jfaéd ix, The ‘putter’ has ex- 
pelied the mallet. 1881 Forcan Golfer's //anddé. 11 The 
two varieties of Putters are used for very different purposes. 
‘hey are the most ‘upright ’ fellows in the set... The ‘Green 
Putter’. .is employed on the putting-green...One function 
of the Driving. Putter ..is to force a balt out of long grass. .. 
The Driving-Putter is fast falling into disuse. 
b. A player who ‘ puts’ (well or ill). 

1857 Chamébers's sae People So4/t To he a good 
putter, is what all golfers aim at, and comparatively few 
ever attain. 1895 W. T. Lixskinn Gol/(ed. 3) 21 A player 
who is a really good putter is often more than a match for 
the longest driver. 

Putter (pmtar), v.1 Obs, exc, dial. [An ono- 
matopeeic word, akin to patter and mutler, Cf. 
the parallel Sw. prtvra to mutter.) gir, To 


mutter; to grumble. 
x6rx_ Cotcr., Brindeter, to mumble, putter, mutter, 
grumble, or babble vnto himselfe. ¢ 1903 J. H.in Eng. Dial, 
Dict. (Norf.)s. v. Puter, She putters ah day long. 
Putter, v2 dal, and U.S. var. of Porrenc. ; 
ef. Pupner. Hence Pu‘tterer, Pu'ttering 262. 5/. 


and Afi. a., Pu'tteringly adv. (all U.S.). 

1882 Century XXV. 202 The aged grandfather of this 
group was usually absent after wood, or else puttering near 
the fire-place. 1887 Harper's Mag. Aug. 479 So wander- 
ingly, putteringly benevolent are some of his ices 1894 
Mrs, ALoen in Chicago Advance 27 Dec. 448/3 If you two 
girls wonld stop your everlasting puttering over paint and 
embroidery, and do something. 1895 Saran M. H. Garn- 
NER Quaker [dyls v. 85 He was a hard-workin’ kind of a 
putterer, 1897 Kirtinc Captains Courageous iii.82 But it’s 
a putterin’ job all the same. 

+ Putterling. 06s. rare. [f. Purrer 53.14 
“Linc l.] See quot.; ? = Purrer sd.) 5, or a 
smaller form of it. 

a 1670 Sratpinc Troud. Chas. £ (1850) 11. 353 They war 
weill furneschit.. With pistollis, putertinges, aud vther armies. 

|| Putti, pi. of Purto, Buttic, Puttied: sce 
Purtee, Purry sd. and v. Puttier: see Purry v. 

+Puttine. 06s. rare, [ad. It. puttin-o 
little boy, dim. of futte boy.) = Purro. 

1612 Peacnam Graphice 117 Captive Fame is drawn us 0 
Lady in along black Robe painted with Puttines, or little 
Images with black wings, a ‘l'rumpet in her hand. 

Putting (pu'tin), v/. sb.4 Also I putung, 4 
pottyng. [f. OE. *putiaz, Puryvt+-inel}] The 
action of the verb Put, in various senses. 

1. Pushing, shoving, thrusting, Ods, exc. dal, 

¢1330 R. Bauxne Chron, Hace (Rolls) 8891 And left ber 
pottyng many on, 3it stirede bey nought pe leste ston. 
@ 1340 Hameoce Psalter xii. 5, | sett noght by baire stirynge 
na mare ban a geaunte dos at pe puttynge of a waik man, 
14... R, Glouc,'s Chron. (Rolls) 4313 Per was pultinge & 
ssoninge [A/S. 8. puttynge & schowynge] & stroc mony on. 
€ 1440 Promp, Parv, 418/1 Puttynge, or schowynge, pulsus. 

Td. fg. Tnstigation, incitement ; urging, driving. 
erage Xule of Chrodegang (E. FE. T. S.)99 Hation pet burh 
deofles putunge wees an betad, & lufian pet purh Godes 
godnysse gesceapon was, a 1340 Iampo.e Psalter xxxv. 
12 Pe hand of pe synful, pat ts, be puttynge of be fende, 
stire me not till syn. 1599 i. Hottann Wes. R. Green. 
Aamt 2 He thought all afflictions to be puttings of him to 
God from slothfutnes, P aon 
+e. Driving out, expulsion, emission. Oéds. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, KR. vu. xxix. (Bodl. MS), lee 
pacient trauailep..muche in drawing and putting of bree 

2. Sprouting, germination. 

1615 W. Lawson Country /Jousew. Gard. (1626) 20 The 
growth of the Tree, couering of wounds, putting of buds, 
/ bid. 29 The first shew of putting is no sure signe of growth. 

3. Coal-mining. The pushing or propelling of 
the trams or barrows of coal: see Put v.! 4, 
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1867 W. W. Suytn Coal 4 Coal-mining 150 The more the 
actual present workings are hampered by lowness and want 


of room, the higher wilt be the expenses of putting, &e. | 


1894 Times 1x Oct. 4/6 From putting, the lad, now recognized 
as a full.grown and properly-trained miner, passes to hewing. 


4. Naui. The action of setting out or taking | 


one’s course (to sea, into harbour, etc.). 

1s90 Nasue /asguil's Afol. 1. Wks. (Grosart) J. 247 
This is euen at the first putung into harbour, to cast away 
the Shyp. 1748 Avson's Voy. wu. iii, 328 The day of their 
putting to sea, 

6. Placiag, laying, setting, etc. : see Put v.1 10, 13. 

€ 1440 Promp, Parv, 418/1 Puttynge, or leyynge, posicio, 
collocacio, 1665 Six T. Herpert 7/'rav. (1677) 39 At his 
[a corpse's] putting into the Sea the Captain of our Ship 
honoured his Funeral with the rending clamour of four 
Culverins, 1707 Moatimer £156, (1721) IL. 338 The time 
of putting of yonr epee into your Cyder. 1847 L. Hunt 
Aden, Women, & BO. vic 109 We... were earnest only in the 
putting of cakes, 

6. In various general and figurative senses: see 
Put vl roi, 11, 12, 15-28. 

ss . Wrioturstey C4ron. (Camden) 1.87 With the image 
of his puttinge to death, 1623 Sir ‘F. Lake in Bucelench 
ATSS, (ist. MSS. Comm.) I. 149 At their first putting into 
the world, 1884 tr. Lotze’s A/ctaph. 32 It is by this act of 
putting that there is constituted the very intelligible though 
not further analysable idea of an objectivity which can be 
ascribed only to that which is, not to nothing. 

+7. Cards. In the game of ‘put’ or ‘putt’: see 
Pur v1 22. Obs. 

2680 Cotton Compl, Gamester (ed. 2) xv. 93 Sometimes 
they play without putting, and then the winner is he that 
wins most tricks. /7d., He that once hath the confidence 
to putt on bad Cards cannot recall his putting, 

8. The exercise of throwing a heavy stone or 
weight from the shoulder: see Put z.l 2. In Sv. 
(prin). 

¢ 1300 //avelok 1042 Hauelok stod, and lokede per-til; And 
of puttingge he was ful wil, /é¢. 2324 Wrastling with 
laddes, putting of ston. ¢ 1440 [see Put v.! 2b]. 1872 L. 
Sternen /Vaygr. Eur, (1894) ti. 47 There is wrestling and 
putting of weights and dancing on holidays. 

9. With adverbs, expressing the action of the 
adverbial combinations s.v. Pet v1) V.: as putting 
away, back, by, down, forth, in, oh on, oul, to, 
together ,2up(in varioussenses general and technical : 
sec under the verb), 

1382 Wyciitr 1 ez. iii, 21 The *puttinge awey of flesch of 
filthis, 1659 Ln. Lamnert in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 
473 It is not a putting it away but taking it in. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 580 ‘Tired and heated with finat 
pockings and puttings away. r1s30 Pauscr, 259/2 *Puttyng 

acke, repulce. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. ii. (1495) 
28 A myrrour of euerlastyng durynge without ony *puttyng 
betwene. 1580 HoLuyaano 7reas, fr. Tong., Interpose 
ment, & putting or Setting betwene. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 
1. ii, 231 At euery “putting by, mine honest Neighbors 
showted. 1530 TinoAce Pract. £'rel, Expos. Notes (Parker 
Soc.) 11. 334 Concerning the Cardinal's *putting down, | 
consider many things. 1598 Suaxs. Merry IV. 1. i. 30 I'le 
Exhibit a Lil} in the Parliament for the putting downe of 
men. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. Rv xvun xev. 841 The 
serpent crepsth wyth preuy *“puttynges forthe of scales. 
1589 Aets L'rivy Counc. (1898) XVII. 353 His putting-furth 

f their Society without anie just cause should be noe preju- 
dice unto him. 1847 Busunett CAér. Murd, u. ii, (1862) 261 
Their every putting forth has a lying character. 1599 
Minsneu Span, Gram, 78 With a certaine disdaine and 
*putting-from with the Rend. 1483 Nolls of Parlt, V1. 
2490/1 After the retourne or *puttyng im of any suche Offices. 
1574 tr. AMlarlorat’s Apocalifs 18 This putting in of the 
Sunday in sted of the Sahbat day. 1668-9 Pervs Diary 
319 Feb., I did propose to him my putting in to serve in 
Parliament. 1867 Ruskin Time & Tide ix. 3 44 (1904) 
53 I write you my letter straightforward, and let you see 
all my scratchings out and puttings in, 1, Ho.tysaxo 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Delay, a delay, a "putting off. ¢ 1680 
W. Mountacu in Buccleuch ATSS, (Hist. MSS, Comm, I. 
332 The putting off of the motion. 1803 in Spirit Prd, 
Fruls, VIL. 229g Witt thou never yet have done With 
puttings-off eternal? 1842 Manninc Sevm., Obedience 
(1848) I. 136 What a putting off of this lower life shalt there 
beatthat day! 1603 SHaks. Afeas. for Af. 1v. ii. 120 Lord 
Angeto..awakens mee With this vnwonted ee on, 
1663 Buttza Hud, 1.1. 914 Honour is, like a Widow, won 
With brisk Attempt it putting on, 1860 Trexen Seri. 
Weston, Abb.i.7 A putting on of the armour of light. ¢ 1440 
Alphabet of Tales 288 AT=on] payn of *puttyng oute of 
bothe his cen. 1613-391. Jonzsin Leoni Padladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 7a The pues ous of the Landing-place of the 
Stairs farther than the Range of the Rooms, 1630 Ear. 
Mancu. in Bucelench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1.271 The 
putting out of apprentices. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 197 He 
strengthed hyt with pe *puttynge to of hys seele. 1579 
J. Lovo in Strype E£ce?, ATemt, (1721) 1. li. 388 At the first 
putting to of the fire. 1856 ‘StoneHencR’ Brit, Kural 
Sports 545/2 Putting-to is managed very differently, accord- 
ing to whether the horse is going in shafts or with a pote. 
1890 ‘R. Botpazwoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 187 The volun. 
teers who had assisted at the ticklish husiness of putting to. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 821 In the first *putting up it cooleth 
in tittle portions, 164: Mitton Anfmadvers. ii. 18 The 
putting up of our Praters, 1834 M'Currocn Dict. Comm, 
1082 Emptoyed..in embroidering, mending, bleaching, dye- 
ing,..putting-up, &c. 

10. atirié. and Comé.: putting-road, a road 
along which coal is ‘put’ (see sense 3) in a mine; 
also putting-stick, = PutrEeR 5.1 4, poting-slick 
(see PoTE v.). 

1887 P. M’Neit. Bliweerie 21 [The pit] has been stopped 
for some years, not because the ‘*putting roads * had hecome 
too far, or too heavy for the putters ;..but because the seam 
had become utterly flooded with water, 1583 * Putting sticke 
Jsee Putra sé.) 4). 


PUTTOCK. 


Putting (pv'tin), vd/. sb.2 [f, Pur, Purr v,2} 
1. Golf. ‘The action of striking the ball with the 


putter in order to get it into the bole. 

1805 Forsytn Beauties Scot. 1.84 The art. .of so propor- 
tioning the foree and direction of the stroke, or putting as 
it is called, that the batl may with few strokes be driven into 
the hole, 1857 Chamders's /nform. People 695/1 It is only 
hy careful judgment that nicety in putting ts arrived at. 
1892 Eng. Iilustr. Mag. X. 58 Alt golf..is divided into 
three parts—driving, iron play, and putting. 

b. Comb. Putting cleek, a cleek used in 
putting ; pu‘tting-green, the part of the ground, 
usually kept smooth and clear of obstacles, around 
each putting-hole, where the ball is ‘ putted’; 
putting-iron, an iron putter (PUTTER $0.7 2 a). 

1881 Forcan Golfer's Handbh, 13 The ‘*Putting Cleek’ 
..is employed on the putting-green, but isa very treacherous 
weapon. 1905 Varnon Compl. Golfer 146 Whether it is a 
plain gun-metal instrument,a crooked-necked affair, a putting 
cleek, an ordinary aluminium, [or] a wooden putter, 1841 
Links o' funerleven iii. in Poems on Golf (1867) 61 Yet oft 
upon the *putting-green He'lt rest to eae upon the scene 
Thatlies round Innerleven, 1857 Chasmbers's /nform. People 
69s/t Your hatl..lies on the sward, or ‘ putting-green’, 
within a dozen yards from the hole. 1906 IWeston, Gaz, 
3 Nov, 3/1 Finding nothing to reward them in that, they 
[jackdaws] left it, to visit the *putting-hole of the clock-golf, 
1857 Chambers's Inform, People 695/1 Should you he 
advised to substitute a *putting-iron for the dond-fde tool, 
shun the advice, and stick to the putter. 

2. = prec. 8, which in Sc. is (p»'tin). 

Putting (putin), As... [f Per vl+-1ne 2) 
That puts: see the verb. Usually with adverbs, as 
+ putting-forth, putting oneself forward, self- 
assertive, presumptuous (ods.); putting-on, em- 
ployed in placing something on something else (in 
manufactures, etc. ). 

162r Br, Mountacu Déatribe 28 Whatsoever_we are we 
doe not vaunt: nor Purnzeay Penispr. parvereav], as many 
putting-forth fellowes use to doe, 1642 Rocers Naaman 
128 What is so selfe putting forth, as an handmaid affecting 
the place of her mistresse? 1839 Guide to Trade, Printer 
40 Putting-on Boys. . ; a 

Putting-stone (pu'tin-, Se. putinstdun),  [f. 
Purrine vé/, sb.18.] A heavy stone used in the 
athletic exercise of putting. 

17.. Pore (J.), In some paris of Scotland, stones. .are laid 
at the gates of great houses, which they call putting stones, 
for trials of strength, 1971 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1769, 
214 Antient sports of the Highlanders. .retained are, throw- 
ing the ene stone, or stone of strength (Clock neart), as 
they call it, ierieh occasions an emulation who ean throw 
a_weighty one the farthest. 1863 W. C. Barowin 4/% 
Hunting 221 Played quoits..and got through the time with 
the putting.stone. : 

+Pat ish (potif), a@ Oss. [f. Pur sb4+ 
-IsH},) Of the character of a ‘put’: see Pur 56.4 

1938 Genitl, Alag. VIU1,157/2 The rural squire, that puttish 
spark, Shines signal hy the barber's mark, : ; 

|| Putto (pzetto). Usually in pl. putti (pz tz), 
also 7 puti. [It. puto, pl. AutiZ, boy, lad, stripling, 
ad. L. fuius boy, child.] In f/., Representations 
of children, nnde or in swaddling bands, used in 
art, esp. in Italy in the 15th-17th c. 

1644 EVELYN Diary 17 Nov., That stupendous canopy of 
Corinthian brasse [in St. Peter's]; it consists of 4 wreath'd 
columns..incirct’d with vines, on which hang little puti, 
birds and bees, 1649 — fdid. 7 Sept., The staire-case and 
the ornaments of Putti about it. as B. Berenson in 
Nation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 1572/2 It was his passion. .for the 
expression of the joyful feeling that led Correggio to seize 
every chance to paint putti, 

Puttock! (patak). Obs. exe. dial. Also 5 
puttok(e, potok, 5-7 puttocke, 9 dal. puttick, 
puddock. [Found early in the 15th ec. Origin 
uncertain; the ending seems to be the dim. -ock, 
OE, -0¢, -ue, as in bellock, hillock. 

The stem has been conjectured to be the *Jutz. of OF. 
pyttel, Pirret, a name applied to the same birds, of which 
ine ulterior etymology 1s obscure, Some have suggested 


| derivation from L. d#/eo buzzard, or a kind of hawk, which 
| might bave given an OF. *Sfta, and perh. a dim. *dyr¢toe.] 


A bird of prey; usually applied to the Kite or 
Glede (Afdlvus tctinus or regalis); sometimes to 


the Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 

Atso, according to Swainson (Prov. Names Bril. Birds), 
sometimes incorrectly applied to the Marsh Harrier or Moor 
Buzzard, Clrens zruginosus. 

texgoo Lyne. sof's Fad, iii, 81 The hound.. Witnesse 
tweyne brought in jugement, The wolf and the puttok. 
¢1400 Plowman's Tale 1338 Gledes and bosardes weren hem 
by; Whyt molles and puttockes token hir place. 1440 
Gesta Ront, ti. 370 (Ade . MS.) The puttok come flyeng, 
and houyd ouer the henne and hire hriddes. c1475 Pret. 
Voe.in Wr.-Wilcker 762/5 Hie milous,apotok. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (W. de W.) 1, xlvi. 87/2 Yf the kyte or the puttoke 
flee ouer the waye afore them. 1575 Gascoigne To D. Dine, 
A puttocke set on pearch Fast bya falcons side Wilt quickly 
shew itselfeakight. 1668 Cuar.Eeton Onomeast. 65 Accipiter 
AMlilous regalis .. the tong-winged Kite, or Puttock. 1678 
Rav Willughéy's Oraith.u. vii, §2 Of the common Buzzard 
or Puttock, called in Latine Buteo. 1637 J Sports. 
man's Direct. (ed. 2) 184 The Grey Bob-taited Buzzard or 
Puttock. 1827 Crane S&eph. Cal. 87 A shritly noise of 
puddocks' feeble wail, 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The kite, 
or glead, or puttock, is almost extinct. 

+b. fg. Applied opprobrionsly to a person, as 
having some attribute of the kite (e. g. ignobleness, 
greed): cf, Hawk sé.13; esp. (from the kite’s 


preying on chickens) a catchpole, Ods. 


PUTTOCK. 


1605 7ryadd Chev. 0. i, in Bullen O. PZ (1884: TIT. 290 
Peter, dost see this sword ?.. Whorson puttock, no garbage 
serve you but this? have at you. 1611 Dexker Roar. Girle 
un iii, Adan, Who comes yonder? S. Dany, They looke 
like puttocks, these should be they, 1631 Cuapman Cassar 
& Pompey 1.1. Plays 1873 IJ]. 128 And such a flocke of 
Puttacks follow Casar. 1867 Suvytu Saclor's Word-bh., 
Puttock, a cormorant, a greedy fellow. ; é 

c. Comd., as puitock-grey, -hued, -like adjs. 

1447 Crt.-Roll Gt. Waltham Manor, Essex 26 July, 
Unus equus puttokhewed provenit de extranea infra istud 
dominium. 1620 Metton Astrolog. 14 The clawes of the 
Puttock-like Catch-poles. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2092/4 
Stolen..,a large strong grey Gelding,..a kind of Puttuck 
grey, low in flesh. 1gz0 /did. No. 5854/3 Stolen,..a Puttock 
coloured Horse. ae 

+ Puttock?, Nau?. Obs. (Origin obscure : sce 
below.] The original name of the small or short 
shrouds connecting the lower shrouds with the top ; 
also, where there is a top-gallant mast, the similar 
set connecting the topmast shronds with the top- 
gallant top. After 1700 usually called puttock 
shrouds, and now fuitock-shrouds, from an erro- 
neous confusion of the word with Furrock in the 


latter half of the 18th c. 

ax625 Nomenct, Navalis (Harl. MS, 2301) 100 /#ttocks, 
are the small Shrowdes which goo from the Shrowdes of the 
Main, Fore and Missen masts and also ta the Topmast 
shrowdes, if the Topmast have a topp gallant topp, the use 
whereof is to goo of the shrowdes into the Topp, for when 
the shrowdes come teare upp to the mast they fall in so 
much that otherwise they could not gett into the ‘l'opp from 
them, The Puttocks goo. .above toa plate of lron or toa 
Deadman-cie to which the Launiers of the Topmast | MS. 
Foremast] Shrowdes doe come. 1627 Cart. Siva Sea- 
man's Grant. Vv. 19 The top-Masts shrouds..are fastened 
with Lanniers and dead inens eyes to the Puttocks or 
plats of iron belonging to them, aloft ouer the head of 
the Mast. /did. 20 [as in Nomencl. Naz]. ¢1635 Carr. 
N. Borerer Dial. Sea Services [as in Nomenucl. Nav). 
1658 in Puuwiirs. 1704 J. Warris Lex. Pech. 1, Put- 
tocks or Puttiock Shrowds \asin Nomencl. Nav.). 1711 W. 
Sotuerrano Shipburld. Assist. 113 The Puttock Shrawds 
binding the main Shrowds and ‘Top-mast Shrowds together. 
1748 Anson's Voy. \. viti. 81 One of the..deadeyes was 
broke, as was alsoa main-shroud and puttock-shroud. [1769 
Fatconer Jar. Dict. s.v. Shrouds, The topmast-shrouds 
are extended from the topmast-heads to the edges of the 
So eeae lower dendeye..is fitted with an iron band, 
called the foothook-plate, which passes through a hole in 
the edge of the top and communicates with a rope called 
the foothook-shroud, whose lower end is attnched to the 
shrouds of the lower mast.] 181g Burnev Falconer's Dict, 
Al, Puttock or Foot-hook Plates..are narrow plates of iron 
attnched ta the dead-eyes of the topmast shrouds, 1867 
Ssytu Sailor's Word-th., Puttock-shrouds, synouymous 
with futtock; a word in use, but not warranted, 

fs: 1751 SMoutett Per. Pic. \xxiii, Expressing his hope 
that..he should be able to surmount the puttock-shrouds of 
despair, aud get aloft to the cross-trees of God's good favour. 


[NVole. The form puttock was regularly used down to 1750 at 
least; but after that date it appears to have been, from 
similarity of sound, confused with Furrock, the name of 
the middle timbers of the ship's frame, with which the 
puttocks had no manner of connexion. Hence in Falconer’s 
Marine Dict. 1769, and app. in all later works, puttock is 
replaced by fuétock; in the combinations given in Futtoc« 
a, futtock hole, hoop, plate, rigging, shroud, staff, stave 
belong to this erroneous substitution of /wdtock for putiock. 
As futtock was perh. orig. foot-hook, it has heen suggested 
that putiock was = pothook (of which a farm Joztéock occurs 
in 1707): hut nothing in the sense appears to confirm this 
suggestion. Some allusive use of PuTtock! has also been 
conjectured. More probable is a connexion with Du. 
putting, applied in 1673 to the chains of the main shrouds, 
while stars-putting in 1702 renders F. gasdes de hune, the 
puttock-shrouds, Cf, EFris. piitéing (pl. -s, en), Ger. pretting 
or PRtting (-s, -en), Da. pytting Cer), Sw. pitting, the iron 
links or chains by which the shrouds of the masts are secured 
to theship’s sides, the chains of the dead-eye; Ger. putting- 
fane, Da. pyiling vanter, Sw. piittingsvant =‘ ade 
shrouds’, But the source of putting or pit¢ing is unknown.) 

Puttock3 (pztak). Chiefly north. dia’. Now 
Oés. or rave. [Derivation unascertained.] <A 
make-weight ; chiefly in comb, puttock-candle. 

1674 Rav W. C. Words (1691) 56 A Puttock-Candle: the 
least in the Pound, put in to make weight. 1787 Gaose 
Province. Gloss. Puttock-candle. 1876 Roainson Whitby 
Gloss., Puttocks, duses, or Mak weights, small portions.. 
Be into the scale to make up the seed weight. 1887 

anisu & Suaw Kentish Gloss., Puttock-candte, the smallest 
candle in a pound, put in to make the weight. 

| Puttoo (pote). Last Indies. [a, Hindi 
(Panjabi and allicd langs.) parré, a. Old Kashmiri 
patu, allied to Skr. fafa woven stuff, cloth] A 
fabric made of the coarse refuse hair of the Cash- 
mere goat. Also ad¢frtd, 

1857 Cot. Kerr Youn Diary, Siege of Dethi (1902) 110 
A puttoo coat and equally warm continuations, as Seymour 
calls them, 1858 Simmonns Det. Frade, Puttoo, a coarse 
thick fabric made of the refuse wool and long hair from the 
shawl goat, Cafra changra. 1893 Baily's Mag. Oct. 263/2 
A coat (Norfolk jacket styte) ae 
puttoo. ’ 

Putty (pz'ti), 56. Also 7 puttey, -ie, -ce, 
8-9 Se. potty. (a. F. potée (12th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), 
used in senses 1, 5 a, b, below; orig. a potful, or 
the contents of a pot, f. Zot Por 56.1] ; 

1. A powder of calcined tin (amorphons stannic 
oxide), or of calcined tin and lead, used for polishing 


glass or metals; distinctively called jewellers’ puity, 
also putty of tin, putty powder. F. potde.) 


1663 Boviz £.xp. Hist. Colours u. xiii, The common putty, 


loose kaickerbockers of | 


1659 


| that is sold and used so much in shops, instead of being, a> 
it is pretended and ought to he, only the calx of tin, is by 
the artificers that make it, to save the charge of tin, made.. 
but of half tin and half tead, if not far more lead than tin. 
1670 FLAMSTEED in Rigand Corr, Sci. Alen (1841) 11, 9% 
I intend to grind with ordinary sand fine dressed, and polish 
first with chalk, after with putty. 1763 W. Lewis Cone, 
Phil. Techn. 58 Vine powder, called putty prepared by 
calcining a mixture of lead and tin. 1839 Ure Dict. Aris 
1241 When [tin is] heated to redness, with free access of air, 
it absorhs oxygen with rapidity, and changes first into a 
pulverulent gray protoxide, and by longer ignition, into 
a yellow-white powder, called putty of tin. 

2, A fine mortar or cement made of lime and 
water without sand; distinctively called plasterers’ 
putty or ‘fine stuff’. 

1633 Gerard Somerset (1900) 131 With them putte was 
soft dyett, which name wee still conserve in a wett and 
liquid morter for cementing stones together by Masons 
called Puttey. 1641 Lest Marv. Bks. (Surtecs) 138 ‘To 
mingle water and lime, and not to temper it too thicke, but 
to make it thinne like unto puttie. 175g CoLesrooke in 
Phit. Trans. LI. 47 What the bricklayers call fine stuff, or 
putty, Vole, Putty islime slacked, and, while warm, dissul ved 
in water, and strained through a sieve. 182g J. Nicnorsox 
Operat. Mechanic 612 A thin and smooth coat spread over 
it, consisting of lime only, or, as the workmen call it, Axczy, 
or set. 1881 Vounc Am d/an lis Own Mechanic § 1201 
The mortar used for the white lines [in pointing] is what is 
technically called ‘putty’, Uhat is to say, plasterer’s putty, 
and not glazier's putty. 

3. A cement composed of powdered whiting 
made into a stiff paste with raw linseed oil or occa- 
sionally other ingrcdicnts, used in fixing panes of 
glass, and for making up inequalities in woodwork, 
etc. before painting; distinctively, g/asders’ pudry. 

1706 Paiitrs ed. 6), Putty,..also a kind of Camposition 
that Painters make use of to stop up Holes in Wood, &c. 
1727-41 Cuamaers Cycé., Putty, in its popular sense, denotes 
a cluericious kind of paste, compounded of whiting and 
linseed-vil beaten tozether to the consistence of a tough 
dough. 1815 J. Saitn Panoranue Sc. §& Art J, 258 The 
nails are driven in a little below the surface of these boards, 
and the cavity is filled with glazier'’s putty. /did. 221 A 
mixture of oil-putty. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. s. v., Some 
trades employ glue-putty, in which hot meltcd glue is sub- 
stituted for the oil. 

+4, .Ved. Lead-plaster, diachylon. Ods. rare—'. 

1828 Lancet 28 June 388/1 Plaster, or putty, is a composi- 
tion of oi! and oxide of lead..it is sometimes called dead 
plaster. 

5. In varions transferred senses. 

(a.and b.are senses of F. podée ; they are given in Ogilvie’s 
Jutperial Dict. 1882, but have not been found in English or 
Scottish use.) 

ta. Pottery, Glaze or glazing-slip for earthen- 
ware. +b. Foundry. The ‘loam’ of which moulds 
are made; a mixture of clay, horse-dung, and sand. 

@. (slang or collog.) Sticky mud at the bottom of 
a body of water. 

1890 P. H. Emerson }itld Life 60 My punt..may stick in 
the putty, 1902 Work, Men's Coll. Fraud. VII. 367 The tide 
was running down..and the quant had to he used a good 
deal, the yacht sticking ‘on the putty’ more than ance. 

d. As the name of a colour, esp. in dress- 
materials: A light shade of yellowish grey; in 
full pedtty-colour. 

1886 Datly News 16 Mar. 6/3 Another pretty colour with 
an ugly name is that called “putty. Ie is really a very 
sweet tone of grey with a touch of fawn in it. 


6. attrib, and Contd., as putly bed, colour (hence 
putly-coloured adj.), joint, mark, shade, state; 
also putty-faced, -like, -looking, -stopped adjs. ; 
putty-blower, a blow-tube for shooting pellets of 
putty (sense 3); putty-cement, = scnse 2; putty- 
eyo, a pigcon’s eye having a thick fleshy cere; 

| putty-knifoe, a knife with a blunt flexible spatu- 
| late blade for spreading putty (sense 3); putty- 
| powder, = sense 1; putty-root, ararc N, American 
orchid (Ajplectrum hyemale), the corm of which 
contains a glntinous matter sometimes used as a 
cement; putty-work, decorative work executed 
in a putty-like composition which hardens after it 


is monlded. 

rgoz How to make Things 33/2 (In hird-stuffing] the 
insertion of the artificial eyes, in a "putty hed, follows the 
operation of pinning the wings to the body. 1878 B. Flarte 
Man on Beach 96 The hoot-black drew a tin *putty-blower 
from his pocket, and took unerring aim. 1Bs6 J. Ntcnoison 
Operat. Mechanic 538 "Putty cement will stand longer 
than most stones. 1889 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 The 
Baroness..wore *putty-coloured silk with trimmings of 
handsome gold and fawn embroidery. 1906 H, Becoir 
Priest ii. 8 At one end was a great spread of folding doors 
putty coloured. 1838 Cru. Eng. & Arch. Frnt. 1. 330/1 A 
fine ae -to be, .laid in what ts called a close *putty joint. 
1858Sinstonas Dict. Trade,* Putty-Kuife,. used hy glaziers 
and painters, to spread pe 1gor F. Black's Carp, § 
Build, Uses, Recipes 51 Yake a sharp-edged putty-knife.. 
and cut the paint off as Jow as you can without scratching 
the glass. 1865 Daly Tel. cae 5/4 Leaving a hove 
*putty-like cake of clay at the bottom, 1849-52 7oda's 

‘ycl, Anat. 1V. 1009/1 The “putty-looking chalky matter 
often observed inthe lungs. 1832 G. R. Porter Horcelain 
§& Gl. x. 245 The outer surface being then covered with 
washed *putty powder, which is a combination of the 
oxides of tin and lead. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 817 
Amorphous stannic oxide..is hard, and is therefore used for 
polishing stone and glass, aod for sharpening and polishing 
steel, etc, The oxide used for this pu: is called putiy- 
| Powders it is sometimes a mixture of the oxides of tin and 


PUY. 


lead. 1895 Oracle Lncyel. |. 598/2 The artist. next develaps 
the figure with very delicate tools of stcel wire .. finally 
polishing with putty powder. 1857 WJenrvrey Bot, 41a 
Afplectrunt Ayemale, the Nurth American *Putty-root, is 
used for making a cement for china. 1881 Vounc £z. A/au 
his own Mechanic § 56x They could not he *putty-stopped 
well enough. ; 

Putty (peti), v. [f pree.sb.] zraxzs. To cover 
or smear with putty; to fix, mend, or join with 
putty; to fill up (a hole, woodwork, etc.) with putty. 

1734 Curtis in PAr,, Trans. XXXVI. 267, 1..stopt the 
Holes at the Bottoms with Corks; and..puttyed the Corks, 
that no Water conld filtrate through them. 197% J. Auams 
Diary 4 June, A glass mug broken to pieces and puttied 
together again. 1879 Ene. Carriage Built. in Cassell's 
Vechn. Educ. WV, 221/2 Any joints..are carefully puttied 
up with oil putty. 

Hence Puttied ff a., Purttying 7d. sd.; 
also Pu-ttier, one who putties, a glazier. 

1795 Jurrersan Writ. (1892) 1. 430 To detain them about 
amonth to harden the puttying. 1860 TrackeRay Low ii, 
Cracked old houses where the painters and plumbers and 
puters are always at work. 1892 Photogr. Ann. 11. 39 
te the lens..and focus on a large sheet of puttied or ground 
glass, 

Put-up, s4.: see Pur-. 

Put-up (put p), Asda. 
up; see PUT v.t 53.) 

l. otig. Zheves’ slang.) Arranged or concocted 
beforehand, as a burglary, by conspiracy with 
other persons, as servants in the house; precon- 
certed, planned in an underhand manner: sce Pur 
53t. Often in phr. a pud-up job. 

1810 Aun. Keg, 296 The police officers are of opinion, that 
the robbery of the above cathedral is what is called, in the 
slang language, a put-up rebbeey. 1838 Dicxexs O. Twist 
xix, At leastit can’t be a put-up job, as we expected, bid. 
xxxi, We call ita put-up robbery,..when the servants is in 
it. 1893 G. J. Goscnen in J} estar. Gaz. 6 Dec. 3/1 Your 
acceptance of one amendment is part and parcel of your 
aa of the other. It is a put-up job. 

. Rarcly in other senses of frez wf, as fa put-up 
statue’ (Por @.l 83 r), 6a put-up candidate’ (53)), 
‘put-up drugs’ (431), § put-up goods’ (53 1). 

b. dransf. Pui-up price, the up-set price at or 
above which something will be sold at an auction 
(see Pur v.1 531). 

1895 Daily News 17 Aug. 5/3 The put-up prices are 
very low. " 

+Puture, pulture. Os. (a. AT. Artie = 
ONK. pulture (Ph. de Thaun Best. 294), OF. 


[pa. pple. of fo fud 


vl 


 peuture, potitre, poutere (Godef.), food, nourish- 


ment, mod.F. dial. postere, feitture food for 
horses, cattle, or pigs:—late L. type fudtxra, in 
med.L., also petiira (Du Cange), supposed to be an 
irreg. deriv. of Aids, pieftem pap, porridge.] Food 
for man or beast; esp. in Forest Law, that meat 
and drink for themselves and their attendants, and 
food for their horses, hawks, and hounds, claimed 
by the foresters from every one within the bounds 
of the forest, and sometimes by other officers on 
an official circuit; also e//if¢. the custom of giving 
or the right of demanding such entertainment. _ 

In the ME. period common in the L. form futura, in 
Latin records; rare as an English word. ; 

le1280 Placita Corona? (1818) 419 Bene cognfoscitur] quod 
forestarii sui capiunt puturam de omnibus ct singulis te- 
nentibus terras..infra metas chacearum suarum. 1343 
Placita apud Preston 17 Edw, 1 (Blount), Johannes 
de Radecliffe..clamat unam Puturam in Prioratu de Pen- 
wortham. .pra se et Ministris, cquis, et garcionibus suis, per 
unum diem et duas noctes, de trihus septimanis in tres 
septimanas, zz. de victualibus, nt in esculentis, et poculentis, 
1390-91 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 64 Pro putura pulle- 
trie. /ézd. 96 Pro xxx multonibus, .et pro putura eorundem.] 
16or F. Tate ‘Zouseh, Ord. Edw. If, § 57 (1876) 44 He shal 
take for each doges puture j4. oh. aday. /6id. § 59. 45 He 
shal have for each doges puture ob. a daye. [a 1634 Coke 
Inst. w. \xxtii, Courts Forest (1797) 308 And after they 
claimed the same fer all victuals for themselves, their 
servants, horses, and dogs, which was called putura. 1670 
Biount Law Dict, Putura.| 1881 W. Beamont Acc. Frod- 
shant v.31 Puture was the right to exact food and lodging 
for the lard’s peace officers whenever they were ing 
an official circuit through the district. 

|| Putwary (pztwari). Last /ud. Also pat-, 
-war(r)eo, [Hindi parwari, f. pagta: cf. PorraH.] 
A village registrar or accountant under a zemindar. 

1801 R. Patron Asiat, Aon. 118 Officers who have been 
denominated canongoes and putwaries. ‘The canongoe 
was the principal, and the prey the subsidiary officer, in 
the department of control, 1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, 
Putwarree,a registrar or collector under an Jadian zemindar, 
or land-holder. 1907 19h Cent. Nov. 714 As village put- 
waris they have almost the monopoly. F 

+Puityer. Oss. Also 5 puttyer. [a. OF. 
putier : Cf. pute (13th e. in Littré): see PUTE 5b.J 


A whoremonger; = Purour. i 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xis iii, Ha what comyth this 
wenche here wyth this putyer in this contree? 1483 — Cato 
evb, Somme en kynges or dukes and the other are 


puttyers and ryght wycked and euyl. 
Puwe, Puwit, obs. forms of Pew, PEwr. 


wi). [F. puy, in OF. prt, pot hill, 
ee nila mi ae elevation, height, in 
med, (Franco-) L. podium, pogitem hill, peak.] A 
small volcanic cone; sec. one of those in Anvergne, 
France; also, in Geol., generalized. So 


PUZZLE. 


1858 G. P. Scrore Geol. Centr. France 180 Among the 
puys of the Monts Dome we are enabled..to trace almost 
every Stream of Java to the crater which marks the spot of 
its emission. 1878 Huxvey Plysfogr. 203 There the 
traveller may see hundreds of volcanic cones, known locally 
as ‘puys’, 188 Dawkins Zarly Man iv. 74 Clusters of 
small lateral cones or puys sprang up on their flank, like 
those on Mount Etna. 

Puy, variant of Poy sé.1, a pnnt-pole. 

Puy-: see Put-. 

Puynt, obs. form of Point 54.1 and v1 

Puyste, variant of Pust Oés., pustule. 

Puyt.e, obs. form of Pur v.! 

Puzel, puzzel, puzzle, obs. ff. Puce.ue. 

Puzzle (pvz'l), s4. Also 7 pusle. [Goes with 
Puz2e w., q. v.] 

l. The state of being puzzled or bewildered; 
bewilderment ; confusion ; perplexity how to act or 


decide. 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Great Place (Arb.) 280 While they 
are in the pusle of businesse, they haue noe tyme to tend 
theire health, either of body, or minde. 1628 Fertuam 
Resolves . xxvii, (1. xxvii], Beyond them wee meete with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazle of the 
minds dimme eyes. 1697 J. SerGeant Solid Philos. 59 
Later Philosophers were at a great puzzle about it. 1736 
Butter Anad. 1 vic Wks. 1874 1. 112 The puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upou 
so absurd a supposition as that of universal Necessity, 
1767 G. Wite Sedborne x, Linnzus seems to he in a puzzle 
about his wins amphibius. 1873 M.Axxovo Lit. & Dogma 
(1876) 139 The result would be..utter puzzle and bewilder- 
ment. 

2. A puzzling or perplexing question; a poser, 
‘problem’, ‘enigma’. 

1655 HI. Morr Antid. Ath. App. xi. §9 To the last puzzle 
propounded, whether these Archei [or seminal forms] be so 
many sprigs of the commou soul of the world, or particular 
subsistences of themselves; there is no great inconvenience 
in acknowledging that it may he either way. 1760 Grav 
Wks. (18841 1. 306 About the painting I have a great puzzle 
in my head between Vertue, 4". D'Urry, and Bishop Tanner. 
1823 Lame £ifa, Poor Relations, lle is a puzzle to the 
servants, who are fearful of being too obsequious, or not 
civil enough, to him. 1856 Kane Avet. Exfl. 1. xxix 397 
It is a puzzle of some interest where they have retreated to. 

3. Something contrived or made for the purpose of 
puzzling, or exercising one’s ingenuity and paticnce; 
a toy or problem of this kind. 

1814 Seort fav. Ixv, He looked not unlike that ingenious 
puzzle, called @ reed in @ bottle, the marvel of children, (and 
of some grown people too, myself for one,) who can neither 
comprehend the mystery how it has got in or how itis tu be 
taken out. 1858 Simmonns Diet. Frade, Puzales, various 
articles of turnery ware and carving; dissecting maps, and 
pictures for children. 18g9 Tennyson /fufen 652 Like a 
puzzle chest in chest. 1872 Evtacompe C4. Bells Devon 
Suppl. ix. 269 At p. 34 of Devonshire Bells, | have mentioned 
where some A Be puzzles are to be found. 1898 (ei¢ée) he 
Puzzle Bux. Containing six distinct puzzles. | 

b. Chinese puzsle: one of the ingenions puzzles 
made by the Chinese, in which the problem is to 
fit together the dissected pieces of a geometrical or 
otber figure, to disentangle interlocked rings, to 
remove a string from an object without untying 
it, etc, etc. ‘Tbe name was app. first applied to 
the dissected square called /angram, lence, fig. 
Any specially intricate puzzle or problem. 

¢x8:5 |Pamphlet, Brit. Alus. No. 15,257. 18, containing 


upwards of 330 figures, formed out of the seven pieces of | 
3} 


the ‘tangram'] (¢/tde) A Grand Eastern Puzzle. The follow- 
ing Chinese puzzle is recommended to the Nohility, Gentry, 
and others, being superior to any hitherto invented for he 
amusement of the Juvenile World. 1844 Fur. Afissionary 
Mlag. L. MLS. 1. 90 A real Chinese Puzzle.—Young 
people are fond of puzzles, and have often puzzled fur hours 
over bits of Fen ealled Chinese Puzzles, to very little 
purpose, 1859 Mas. Gatry Aunt Judy's Tales 62 Puttin 
Chinese puzzles together into stupid patterns. 1874 S. W. 
Wiutams Syllabic Dict. Chinese Lang. a (CAE chiiao tu] 
The Chinese puzzte of seven pieces, the tangram. 1895 
Gentl. Mag. vol. 278, p. 279 The Chinese religion may be 
said to be a Chinese puzzle. 1906 Limes 1 Feb. (Aritcte) 
Faulty Legislation: A statute is by this process converted 
into a sort of Chinese puzzle. 
o. Short for Puzzie-rec. 

1845 Youatr Dog v. 113 There was the puzzle and the 
check-collar [as a punishment] for killing other dogs, 

4, attrib. and Comb.: attrib., ‘of a puzzle’, or 
appositive, ‘that is or iavolves a puzzle’, as 
puczle-poelry, -question, -solving, -word, -work; in 
names of various mechanical coatrivances present- 
ing a puzzle or operated by some trick, as puzzle- 
cup, -jug, -locket, -piece (hence puzsle-precing), 
-ring; puzzle-lock: see quot.; puzzle-path, 
puzzle-walk, a maze (Maze sd. 4). Cf. also 


PUZZLE v. 5. 

1882 Hamilton Sale Catal, No. 806 A_two-handled 
*puzzie-cup painted with flowers. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Puzzle- 
jug. 1834-6 Baatowin Encycl. Afetrop. (1845) VILI. 316/2 
The *puzzle or combination lock. 1882 Sia £ Beckett in 
Encyct. Brit. X1V.746 It used tobe supposed that locks which 
could only be opened by setting a number of rings or disks 
to a particular combination of letters could not possibly be 
opened by anybody who was not in possession of the secret ; 
and hence they were also called puzzle-locks. 1891 Daily 
News 23 Feb. 5/5 Mr. T. had just been explaining to 
Mr. D. the secret of how to open a certain *pnzzle locket. 
1879 Spectator 6 Sept. 1134/2 We maintain that anything 
like a final reliance on anatomical *puzzle-piecing and dis- 
section, on the part of the artist, would be a perfect illustra- 


1660 


tion... of the instructive fable of the goose which was anato- 
niised for the sake of her golden eggs, 1883 Simcox ///sé. 
Lat. Lit. V1. 447 The natural interest of EXnnodius tay in 
the direction of *puvzle poetry. 1908 Darly Chron. 2 Apr. 
4/7 The Genel Janey bic inquiry..has a tendency to 
produce the, rather unfair, *puzzle-question. 1877 W. Jones 
finger-ring 321 Some curious specimens of linked or 
‘*puzzle-rings'’. 1g00 Darly News 6 Dec. 4/4 Another 
“puzzle word competition was described at the North 
London Police-court. 1834 7ait's Mag. 1. 543/1 It is all 
*puzzle-work that to me. 


Puzzle (pv'z'!),v. Forms : 6-7 pusle, puzzall, | 


7 puzel, pussell, 7-8 puzzel, puzle, 7- puzzle. 
(Appears in the end of the 16th ¢.; the cog- 
nate Puzzue sd. is not known till somewhat 
later (@ 1612), and appears from its sense to have 
been a derivative from the verb. Their etymology 
is obsenre: see Note below.] 

1. trans. +a. orig. To cause (any one) to be at a 
loss what to do or how to turn; toembarrass with 
difficulties; to put to a non-plus; to perplex, 
hewilder, confound: said of circumstances, material 


obstacles, etc. Obs. 

(The quotations in brackets show transition to the modern 
sense c.) 

{@ 1380: see Posrtet.] ¢1g9s Cart. Wvatr R. Dudley's 
Voy, HW. fud. (Hakl. Soc.) 47 The passage verie trouble- 
some hy reason of whole trunckes eudbeace of trees lyinge 
cross the mouth of that narrow ryver, over which men 
weare forced to carrie the bote upon theire shoulders by 
maine strength. And whilst wee weare theare pusled.. 
Baltizar .. dropped overborde with his companion and 
sodenlie gott into the thicketts. /é/d., Here will I leave our 
Captaine and his companie pusted in the bote and returne 
to speake of our conceipts aborde the shipp. 1601 SHAKs. 
7 wel. N. 1, ii. 48 Thou art more puzel'd then the Agyp. 
tians in their fogge. 1638 Sir T. toca Trav. (ed. 2) 
34 [Certain signs) assured us we were neere the shoare (the 
Inst storme had puzled us) 1653 Hotcaort Procopius, 
Goth. Wars w. xiv. 144 ‘Yheir ships stood jumbled to- 
gether like so many baskets..and thus puzzelling one 
another, they were the cheifest cause of the Enemies victory. 
1735 Somervinte Chase 1. 183 The panting Throng In 
their own Footsteps puzzled, foil'd, and lost. 

(1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1.1.6 Then commeth he to 
cast them into a ring..now there is he puzzelled. 1639 
N.N. tr. Du Bosg's Compt, Woman 11.19 So many great 
personages were pusledin a great uncertainty, 1641 Brome 
Fou. Crew ut. Wks. 1873 TI. 405, I am pussell'd in the 
choice. 2697 Dameter Voy. round Workd (1699) 105 A large 
green Turtle, with her weight and struggling, will puzzle 
two Men to turn her. £732 Beakerey Afcipir. iw. § 2 
This sore of arguments,,may perhaps puzzle, but never will 
convince me.) 

b. To perplex or bewilder (the brain, mind, 
understanding, will, wit) : in late use passing into ¢. 

1602 Suaks. f/avr. ut. i. ee (Qe. 1) A hope of something after 
death? Which pustes the braine and doth cunfound the 
sence. 1604 /did. (Qo. 2', The dread of something after 
death..Puzels the will. 2662 Stituiner.. Orig. Sacr. 10 
i. §7 They do far more puzzle our understandings than 
when we conceive them to he in God. 1666 Saxcrorr Lex 
fgnea 29 All our Wit was pnzzeld, and all our Industry 
tid out. 1754 SHertock Disc. (1759) 1. i. 42 Reveal 
Mysteries merely to puzzle the Minds of Men, 1831 
Soctety 1. 152 Fanny was puzzling her brain to think where 
she had heard the name before. 

c. To perplex, put to a non-plus, or embarrass 
mentally, as or by a difficult problem or question ; 


lo pose. The current sense. 

ee Ranootren Afuse’s Looking gl. ui. iv. (R.), 1 very 
much fear there be some languages That would go near 
to puzzle me. 1664 II. More Afyst, fuig.t.xv. 54 It would 
puss men to conceive a Mend of expression of sufficient 

honour ..for such a wonder-working Priesthood, 1668 — Div. 
Dial. J), A very shrewd disputant in those pointsis dexterous 
in puzzling others, ¢ 1680 Bevewipce Serv, (1729) 1. 273, 1 
know these words have much puzzled interpreters, 1771 
Funius' Lett, \xi. 319 Me did it witha view to puzzle them 
with some perplexing questions. 1787 Burns Led. to Afcore 
2 Aug, T..used..to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion, that 1 raised a hue and cry of heresy 
sential me. x807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 14 Poor 
Will Honeycomb, .even with his half century of experience, 
would have been puzzled to point out the humours of a lady 
by her prevailing colours. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. 
(1856) 247 The disconsolate little cupola, with its flag of 
red bunting .. may puzzle conjectures for our English 
brethren, 3870 Emeason Soc. §& Solit., Eloquence Wks, 
(Bohn) 111. 35 Like a schoolmaster puzzled by a hard sum, 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 407 Men are annoyed at 
what puzzles them. 1891 E. Peacock WV. Brendon 1, 162 
The question has always puzzled me. 

d. ref. To bewilder or perplex oneself; to 
exercise oneself with difficult problems, 

x69t Haatciirre Virtues Pref. 37 We are apt to puzzle 
our selves with obscure Marks of Gets and doubtful Signs 
of our good State. 1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 
ae After they had puzzled themselves here..two or three 

lays. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed, 2) 1. 405 When he was young 
he had puzzled himself with physics. 2883 A. Roseets 
O. T. Revs, iii. 48 Many readers have doubtless puzzled 
themselves with the two different forms of the same word, 

2. intr. (?for ref.) To be at a loss how to act or 
decide; to be bewildered; to be perplexed for a 
solution; to ponder perplexedly ; to exercise one- 
self with the solution of a puzzle. Const. about, 
over, upon, 

1605 CamDEN Hew, 93, I my selfe.. have pored and pnsled 
vpon many an old Record. 1611 Corer., Afe¢agraboutizer, 
to dunce vpon, to puzzle, or (too much) beat the braines 
about, 1690 tr. Five Lett. fusptration 315 Contradictions 
which the Divines..have not been able to reconcile, after 
puzling about it above three thousand Years, 1743 Wae- 


PUZZLED. 


aurton Rem, Tidlard Wks. 1811 XI. 180 Our Advocate,.. 
puzzling on between his true and false Gods, hangs, like a 
fatse teacher as he is, between heaven and earth. 1803 
Beovors Hygéia tx, 205, 1 dare say they would puzzle long 
before guessing what pattern I mean to propose to them. 
1833 Sporting Mag, Jan. 210 Whenever the dog puzzles 
over the scent. 

b. To search in a bewildered or perplexed way ; 
to fumble, grope for something ; to get ¢hrough 
by perplexed searching. 

1817 Ii. T. Coresrooxe Algebra, etc. 27 Which dull 
smatterers in algebra labor to exeruciate, puzzling for it in 
the six-fold method of discovery there taught. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Afidl.i, Are you puzzling in your pockets to seek your 
only memorial among old play-bills? 1853 Kane Grinned? 
E-xp. (1856) V. xlvii. 437 After puzzling through the floes, we 
reached a large berg. 1884 S¢. James’ Gaz. 17 Oct. 6/1 
The dogs are puzzting about for a bird or a rabbit in cover. 

3. ¢rans. To make puzzling; to complicate, 
involve, entangle (some matter or subject); to put 
into confusion, mix up, confound; to confuse or 
muddle (drawing). Now rare. 

1647 CLarexoon JZist. Red, i. § 76 His parts were most 
prevalent in puzzling and_ perplexing that discourse he 
meant to cross. 1650 W. Broven Sacy. Prine. (1659) 63 
Let me think Thou art the judg, that I may not. pervert 
orpuzzleright. 1713 Avotson Caéo1, i, The ways of Heaven 
are dark and intricate, Puzzled in mazes. 1892 #/arfer’s 
Dlag, Oct. 702/2 He [an artist] is never obliged to resort to 
trick or device, or toemploy meretricivus effects, He never 
has to ‘ puzzle‘ bad or doubtful drawing, 

To puzzle out: to make out by the exercise of 


ingenuity aud patience. 

178t Cowrer Charity 473 While the clerk just puzzles out 
the psalm, 1863 Hawtnorne Our Old Homie (1879) 221 The 
inscriptions..were not sufficiently legible to induce us to 

uzzle them out. 1889 Century Afag. XXXVIIL. 190 The 

loodhound..can puzzle out a cold scent under the most 
adverse conditions. 

5. Combinations of the verb-stem: pu-zzle- 
brain, (@) adj., that puzzles the brain, brain- 
puzzling; (4) sé, one who puzzles his brain 
about a subject ; puzzle-cap, that which puzzles 
the cap or the head; a cap ( fig.) which bespeaks 
a puzzled head; pu'zzle-mo:nkey, a familiar 
name of the Chilian tree Avraxcaria imbricata, 
from the diffienlty which a monkey would have in 
climbing it (also called monkey-puzzle); pu'zale- 
text, one who makes a puzzle of a seripture text ; 
pu'zzle-wit a., that puzzles or would puzzle one’s 


wit. Cf also Puzz.e sd. 4. 

1870 Tuornsury Jour Eng. 1, v. 108 After all these 
peueeareia theories, the result is..no great enlargement 
of knowledge. 1873 Brackie Seé/Cudé. 60 They are 
mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle-brains, 1889 Grettan 
Menory's Harkb. 231 Another *puzzle-cap to me with regard 
tothe hunting-field. /éfd. 275 This entirely put the puzzle. 
cap upon him as to my actual whereabouts. 1883 Mrs. 
Riovere Jaunted Riveri, A garden..adorned probahly by 
a *puzzleemonkey ond a stone vase. 1885 Pall Afall G. 
1t Mar. 11/1 To see and paint the old forests of Araucaria 
imbricata, known in England as the puzzle-monkey' tree, 
rather unreasonahly, as there are no monkeys here to puzzle, 
1837 Gambler's Dream 1. 269 The petticoat *puzzletext 
curtsied to her young master nnd retired, 1861 WHvTE 
Mecvitre 3/22, Hard, xviii, What is called a ‘monogram’ 
—a thing not unlike the *puzzle-wit lock on a gate. 


(Vote. For the etymology of puszée the first question is 
the relation of the sb, and vb. ‘The vb. has been held to be 
derived from the sb., and the latter viewed as an aphetic 
form of Arposat or Oprosat. But the chronology of the 
words, and still more the consideration of their sense- 
history, seem to make it clear that the verb came first, and 
that the sb. was its derivative. In the light of this, the vb. 
has been referred to Pose v.2, as a diminutive (or other 
derivative formation), as in suck, suckle. Thisis phonetically 
possible: cf. s«zafe from nose. But there are serious diffi- 
culties in the signification. Of the earlier sense of puzzle, 
as seen in the examples under 1a above, no trace appears in 
the original sense of Jose and apfose ‘to examine by puttin, 
questions ‘, and it is only the derivative senses 2 of fose an 
1c of fuzsle that come into contact. Thus their relation 
seems to be that of two words originally distinct, which (as 
in some other cases) have subsequently attracted each other. 
Puzzle was possibly the same verb of which the pa. pple, 
Posetet oceurs late in the 14th c., app. in the sense ‘be- 
wildered, confused, confounded’, and which, riming with 
hoselet, i.e. Auiselet, Hovs.en, was prob. pronounced (pi'zé. 
let), which would regularly give by 1600 (pu‘zled), later 
{py‘zled). The non-appearance of the verb during the inter. 
vening 200 years might he owing to its being one of the 
colloquial words which came ‘to titesea use in the r6th c. 
‘This is however conjectural and, even if true, leaves the 
ulterior derivation still to seek. (A verb of similar form 
apes in late OF. pusiian ‘to ae out best pieces of food’ 
(Sweet), = Du. feuzelex to pick, to piddle, LG, pdse/n, 
pussein, Norw, puséa; but it is difficult to see in its sense 
any connexion with that of ‘ puzzle ’.)] 

Puzzlea-tion. nonce-wd, [f. prec. + -ATION.] 
Puzzled condition; state of perplexity. 

1773 Foote Bankrupt wm. Wks. 1799 11. 133 They have 

ot the old gentleman into such puzzleation, that I don't 

elieve he knows what he wishes himself. 

Puzzle-brain, -cap: see PuzziE v. 5. 

Puzzled (puz'ld), ffi. a. [f. Pozzue v.+ 
-FD1.]_ a. Ofa person, the mind, head, ete.: Non- 
plussed, bewildered, confused; perplexed to find 
a solution. b. Of a thing: Made puzzling; in- 
volved, complicated, intricate; + tangled (0ds.). 

16st Hoanes Leviath, 1. iv. 17 Coyned by Schoole-men, 
and pnsled Philosophers. 1656-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IIl. 130 nofe, 1f there were any, it was but a puzzled 


PUZZLEDLY. 


nomination, ana that very dark and imperfect. 
Tittorson Sern. (1742) 111. 167 Like a puzzled lump of 
silk, so that the man cannot draw ont a thought to any 
length. 1784 Cowrrr Zashk m1. 145 They disentangle from 
the puzzled skein, In which obscurity has wrapp'd them up, 
The threads of politic and shrewd design. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, 297 Their puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, 
over neither of whom they have any influence. 1865 
Trotuore Belton Est. xxiv, There came across his face a 
puzzled, dubious look. 

Hence Pu‘zzledly adv., Pu‘zzledness. 

1635 H. More Aatid. th, App. iii, Suni. (1662) 6 
Several instances of the puzzledness of Phansy in the firm 
conclusions of Sense, and of Reason. 1870 Miss Broucnron 
Red as Kose |. 182 Her eyes.,meet 
curiously, interestedly, puzzledly. 

Puzzledom (paz’ldam). [f. Puzze sé.+ 
-bom.] The realm of puzzle; the state of being 


puzzled; perplexity, bewilderment. 

1748 Ricwaroson Clarissa Ixxiv. (1810) V1. 377, 1 was 
resolved to travel with him intothe land of puzzledom. 1851 
Sourney Comm.Ad. Bk. 1V. §77 Placing the reader in 
puzzledomn. 1874 Lisix Carr Jud. Gwynne ili, He could 
not make out ia the depths of his pnzziedom what had gone 
wrong, 

Pu‘zzle-hea:ded, ¢. [f. Puzzur sé. or put 
for pussied + ap sé. +-ED2] Having a puzzled 
head; having confused ideas. 

@ 1784 Jounson in Boswell, Mattaire..secms to have been 
a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry or logick in his head. 1835 Macautay 
Flist. Eng. xx. 1V. 465 He { Harley] was really a dull puzzle- 
headed man, 1906 Outlook 14 July qo/1 A singularly 
puzzle-headed sentimentalisni. 

Hence Puzzlehea‘dedness ; 


head, a puzzle-headed person. 

1874 Liste Carr Yud. Gwynne v, To survey the flaines 
with open eyes of dull puzzlehcadedness, a 2884 M. Patri. 
son Ment. v. (188s) 167 ‘This anomaly can oaly be accounted 
for by a certain puzzle-headedness on the part of the Pro- 
fessor. 1888 Mrs, H. Warp &. Lésmere xii, ‘They dou't 
see it in that light themselves’... ‘No,.. because most 
nien are ee ‘ 


so also Purzzle- 


Puzzlement (pz‘z'lmént), [f. Puzzpe v.+ 
-MENT.] The fact or condition of being puzzled ; 


perplexity, bewilderment, confusion, 

1822 Moore .)/e, (1853) 11. 350 Four invitations to 
dinner on my list to-day, but, ae, to some puzziement 
about Holland House, lost all. 1833 S/ackw. Mag. XXXII, 
839 His mind between the two must be in a queer puzzle- 
ment. 1874 Ruskin Mortus Iuclusus (1887) 8 The puzzle- 
ment I have had to force that sentence into graininar! 1880 
Me¢Cartay Own Time iV. Ixv, 472 To avoid the possibility 
of any historical misunderstanding or puzzlement hereafter. 

pb. Anything that puzzles; a puzzle. 

1842 G. S. FaBer Prov. Let, (1844) 1. 78 Ya short, Dr. 
Todd's ingenious puzzlemeat works altogether upon the 
false principle, that no more than four horns came up. 188: 
Spectator 29 Oct, 1368 A puzzlement for some of the wisest 
antiquarian heads of Europe. 1893 4. § Q. 8th Ser. 1V. 3123/2 
Examiners in our own day are not always innocent of 
similar sprightly puzzlements. 

Puzzle-monkey : see PUZZLE v. 5. 

Puzzle-pate. [f. Puzzte v. + Pare1) One 
who puzzles his pate ; one who is puzzle-headed. 

1775 1. Mortimer Ev, Man his own Broker 88 note, Two 
or three puzzlepates said I had too much Divinity. 1864 
A. Leicuton Myst. Lex. Edinburgh (1886) azo A great 
scheme of philosophy which attracts those puzzle-pates who 
are much given to the habit of ultimate thinking, 

So Puwazzle-pa:ted a., puzzle-headed; 
Pu:zzle-pa‘tedness. 

1795 G. Wakerieip Reply end Pt. Paine 12 This said 
Thomas Pzine..shews himself hut a puzzile-pated fellow, 
1799 Mrs, J. West Tale of Times 11.251 Monteith really 
has a very good heart, which excuses a little accidental 
puzzle-patedness, 1867 ‘rottore Chron, Barset xix, He 
was very ignorant,—puzzle-pated as you may call it. 

Puzzle-peg. [f. Puzze sé. or v. + PEG 36,1] 
A piece of wood, about a foot in length, pointed 
at one end and flattened towards the other, fastened 
to the lower jaw of a dog so that the pointed end 
projects a few inches in front, and prevents him 
from putting his nose close to the ground. 

1819 Sforling Mag. 1V. 364 The principal use of the 


hence 


puzzle-peg, appears to be that of worrying and fretting the 


animal to no purpose, 1870 ‘Stonrnence" Brit. Sports t. 
tii, 8 7.56 By the constant use of this puzzle-peg..the dog 
loses, by habit, the tendency to stoop, 
b. fig. A puzzling subject, a puzzle. 

1845 Zoologist 111, 947 ‘This last insect, to use the term 
of its late..describer, ral always been a ‘ puzzle-peg ’. 

Puzzler (pa-zlss). ff. PUZZLE v. + -ER 1 One 
who or that which puzzles ; also, one who occupies 


himself with puzzles. 

a16sz Broue Elegy on School, Hebrew the general 
puzzler of old heads. 1654 Vitvaix Zfit. £ss. Pref. 4 No 
marvel if many of the Puzlers here be not so wel planed.. 
or perfected as is expected, 1762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy 
Tales 93 Lawyers ..these puzzlers and confounders. .who 
emhroif and complicate what should be simple, 187 (#/t/e) 
The Puzzler's Manual, or monthly journal of enigmatical 
amusements, 1872 O, W. Hormes Poet Breakfct. ix, My 
question. .seems to me to be a puzzler. 

Puzzle-text, -wit: see PuzzLE v. 5. 

Puzzling, v/. sb. [f. Puzzue v. + -1ne!.] 
The action of the verb Puz2.e in its various senses. 

1598 Barrer V'Acor, Warres 1.6 He will nener ranke 
them aright without helpe: and (God knoweth) with what 
purzeling and toyle. 1874 Biackie Sed, Foudt, 28 You can 
find out for yourself by a little puzzling why the three angles 
of a triangle..must be equal to two tight angles. 1907 


is, looking at her 


i 


: 


1661 


ar169g | Athenaum 1 June 662/1 The puzzling of the Russians by 


rumour that the turning-flank-march of the Japavesc was 
first hy the Russian left, then hy the Russian right. 

Puzzling, f//. a. [f. Puzzve v.+-1Ne 2] 

Ll. Bewildering, confusing, perplexing; that 
puzzles one to solve or answer. 

1666 Bote Orig. Forms & Qual. i, Wks. 1772 111. 30 A 
more puzzling question it may be to some. 1705 BerKELEY 
Commpl. Bk. Whs, 1871 (V. 428 The grand puzzling 
question, whether [ sleep or wake! 1ziz J. James a. Le 
Blond's Gardening 60 The various ‘Turnings .. of this 
Labyrinth, render it extremely intricate and puzzling. 1855 
Kinesuey //eroes, Argonauts 176 This is a puzzling matter. 
3872 Jenkinson Guide Hug. Lakes (1879) 204 The summit 
of the mountain is most puzzling and dangerous. 

2. Bewildering oneself; laboriously trying to 
puzzle something out. 

r692 R. L’Estrance fades lili, The Servant, says he, is 
a Puzzling Fool that heeds nothing. 1735 SomervisLe 
Chase n, 202 ‘Vhe puzzling Pack unravel Wile by Wile, 
Maze within Maze. 2871 Dhackin fore Phases i. 96 
Certain precise and puzzling minds, 

Tlence Puczzlingly adv., in a way that puzzles 
one; Pu-zzlingness. 

1727 Bate vol. 11, Pesséiveness, perplexedness, embar- 
rassing Quality, 1881 M.A. Lewis /su0 Pretly G. AIL. 87 
A puzzlingly unamiable trait inher friend’s character. 1894 
Nateralist 58 Shade-grown forms .. puzzlingly simnluted 
the orange-flowered Plancheon's furze. 

Puzzolana, -ane, -ano, ctc., var, PozzoLana. 

Pwdyll, Pwf, Pwir, pwr, pwyr, Pwll, 
Pwn, Pwnt, Pwnj3he, Pwt, Pwynd, etc., obs. 
Se. forms of Puppis, Purr, Poor, Poor, Px, 
Point, Poy@nk, royxyE, Pct, Poin, etc. 

Py, var. Pes sé.) Ods., kind of coat; obs. f. iE. 

Pya, variant of Pia 4, 

|| Pyzmia (poijmia), sk. Also pyemia, 
and less correctly pyohemia. [mod. L.,f.Gr. mi-ov 
pus, matter + aya blood; see quot. 1$80.] A 
condition of blood-poisoning accompanied by fever, 
caused by the prescnee in the blood of pathogenic 
bacteria and their toxie products, and characterized 
by the formation of multiple pus-foci in different 
parts of the body ; septicemia. 

1857 Duxcuison Med. Dict, Pyccmia, pyohemia. 1871 
Tyspate Fragu. Se. (1879) 1. v.1536 Hospital wards where 
death was rampant from pymzinia, 1876 Brisiowr The. § 
Pract, Med. (1878) 264 Pyamia occurring after_parturition 
constitutes one of the most common and fatal forms of so- 
called ‘ puerperal fever’, 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 267 
Pyemia is most liable to occur in broken-down persons 
1880 Fuint Prine. Aled. (ed. 5) §5 As the name denotes, 
pysemia originally was supposed to be due to the entrance 
of us into the blood, The disease is no longer attributed 
to the direct absorption, by the blood, of pus-corpuscles. 

Pyzemic (poijfmik), « [f prec. + -1¢.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of pyzemia ; aliected 
with pyzemia. 

1859 J. Y. Stason in Nat. Enexel. 1.149 The dangers of 
pyainic poisoning. 1869 I. A. Parkes Pract, Hyyicne 
(ed. 3) 123 Almost complete exposure of pyamic patients to 
the opea air, 1876 Bristow The. & Pract. fed. (1878) 
270 ‘The feehleness of the pyzinic pulse is remarkable. 

| Pyal (pail), e. £. Zedies. Also pyall, pial. 
[South Indian ad, Pg. poyal a jossing block or 
mounting stone, deriv. of Pg. and Sp. payo a 
bench by the door:—L, odin raised place: see 
Popwws.] ‘A raised platform on which people 
sit, usually under the veranda, or on either side of 
the door of the house’ (Yule). Also aéirié. pyal 
school. : 

1873 E. C. Gover in Jud. Antég. 1, 53 (heading} Pyal 
Schools in Madras. 1896 /udfan Mag. 4 Kev. Jan. 39 
Every village has its self-supporting pyall school, where 
boys and girls are taught simple lessons. 1898 J/issron 
Herald (Boston) Apr. 153 1a front of an earthen pial where 
1 might sit. 

Pyan, pyany, obs. forms of Prony. 

Pyanit, pyannet, -ot, obs. forms of PIANNET. 

|| Pyarthrosis (p2ia:prde'sis). Path, [mod. 
L; oe mé-ov. pus + dpOpwots jointing.] ‘The 
formation of pus in a joint ; suppurative arthritis. 

1858 in Mayne E-rfos. Lex. 18go in Bictincs Nat. Med. 
Dict, 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pyaster, obs. f. P1asrre. Pyat, var. Pit, 
magpie, ete. Pybald, obs. f, PIEBALD, 
Pybble, pyble, obs. forms of PEBBLE. 
Pycar(d, variants of Picanp Obs., a sailing boat. 
Pycche, pych(e, Pyccle, Pyce, Pychar, 
-er, obs. forms of PircH, PicKLE, PIcr, PITCHER. 
Pyche (poitf). natal. Also 6 piche,8-9 poich, 

pyteh. [? Phonetic variant of pike: ef. Pike 
36.2 2.] A bee-hive. r , 
1g7o Levins Manip. 115/29 Piche, corbiculus. 1775 J. 
Watson Hist. Halifax 544 Potch, an Hive to take bees in 
after they have swarmed. 1828 Craven Ghess. (ed. 2), Pycke, 
abeehive. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Pyich, a hive for bees. 
Pychel, obs. form of PicHTLE, a small field. 
Pycht, obs. Se. pa. pple. of Prtcu v1 
Pyck, Pyckage, obs. ff. Pique s4.', Pircu $6.1, 
Picxaor. Pyckard, pycker, var. ff. Prcarp 06s, 
Pycke, Pyckerylle, Pyclet, obs. ff, PIKE, 
Pick, PicKEREL, PIKELET. 

Pycnaspides, Pyenaster: sec Pycno-. 


| Pyenid, -ide. Zo. 


, gonids or nol 


PYCNOSTYLE. 


[mod.F, Aycride] = next. 

1867 J. Hoce Aficrvose. (ed. 6) 1. i, 305. 1900 B.D. Jacks 
son Gloss, Bot, Terms, Pycuid, Pycnide, Pycnidium. 

| Pycnidium (piknididm). foe. Vl. -ia. 
fmod.L., f Gr. muxvés thick, dense + dim. suff. 

| -t&ov.] The special receptacle in certain ascomy- 
cetous fungi in which the stylospores are produced. 

2857 Derrecey Crypto. Bot. § 230 In Lrysiphe the 
pycnidia appear frequently to arise from the transformation 
of one of the joints of the moniliform threads. 1882 Vins 
Sachs' Bot. 308. 2887 Garnsey De Hary's Comp, Morph. 
& Biol. Fungi225 Receptacles resembling perithecia. .have 
been termed by ‘Vhlaine pycnidia, and the spores or gonidia 
formed in them stydospores. 

IIence Pyeni-dial @., of or pertaimng lo a 
pychidium ; Pycnidiophore [-Puore], a com- 
pound sporophore Learing pycnidia; Pyenidio- 
spore [Gr. andpos sced], a stylospore developed 
inside a pycnidium. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

\| Py-enis. ot, Pl. pyenides, 
rare synonym of PYcNIDIUM, 

Pycnite (piknait). dz. [mod. (ILatiy 1801) 
f. Gr. muxy-ds thick, dense +-lELJ] A variety of 
topaz oceurring in columnar aggregations, 

1802 ournos in PAM Trans, XCU. 321 The stone called 

' schorlartiger beryl by Werner (the fpycuite of the Abbé 

Hany) 2866 Lawrence tr. Coffa’s Nocds Class.) 1878) 51 

Pycnite is a filnous variety of topaz. ‘ 

Pycno- (pikno’, bef. a vowel pyen-, combining 
form of Gr. munvd-s * thick, dense’, forming various 
lerms. (Occasionally spelt Ayhuo-j crron. ficno-.) 
|| Pyenaspi'deee Orniih. [Gr. dons, damsd- shicld], 

‘in Sundevall’s classification, a cohort of scntelli- 
plantar passerine birds, baving the planta or back 
of the tarsus studded with small irregular scales 
or plates; hence Pycnaspi-dean a., belonging lo 
the Jycnasfidee. Pyena‘ster (Gr. dorqp star], 
a kind of sponge spicule. Pycnocont-dium /o/. 
[Coxwwits] = Pycsusvore, Pytcnodont  /c/- 
thyol. [Gr. dduvs, dduvr- toath], @. pertaining to 
or having the characteristics of the L’ycnosontede, 
an extinct family of ganoid fishes typificd by the 
genus Pycrodus, so called from the obtuse teeth 
on the palate and sides of the jaw; 5d. pyeno- 
dont fish; so Pyenodo'ntoid a. and sd. Pycnor- 
gonid Zvo/. [Gr. yoru knee], a marine arthropod 
of the group @ycxogonéda, somewhat intermediate 
belween Crustacea and slrachiida, typified by 
the parasitic genus Lycxogonum; a sca-spider. 
| Py.cnogoni'dium fof, [Goxipren] = Vyexo- 
SPORE, Pycno‘gonoia Zoo/, [-o1p] a., resembling 
or belonging lo the Pyerogontda ; sb. a pycnogonid. 
Py:cnohydro‘meter: see (ot. Pycno‘meter 
[-METER], a specific gravily flask 5 sce Gravity 4 d. 
|| Py:cnometorchia (-g'kid) Gram, [Gr. petox7 
participle], the close connexion or frequent use of 
participles or parlieipial phrases; polymetochia ; 
so Py:cnometo‘chic (-g*kik) @., containing or using 
many participles. Pycnomo‘rphic a., Bzo/. (Gr. 
pop$? shape, form], exhibiting dense formation or 
strueture. Pyenono'tine a, Orniih. (Gr. vos 
back], belonging to a sub-family of passcrine birds, 
Pyenonotine, the bulbuls or rock-thrushes, typified 
| by the genus Pycnondtus. Pyenospore Sor. [Gr. 
ondpos seed], = PYCNIDIOSPORE, : 

1899 Evans Birds in Canidr. Nat. list. VX. 479 ‘Vhe me- 
tatarsus scutellated in front, and usually covered with sinall 
round scales behind (*ycnaspidean) is especially strong ia 
I'yroderus and Rupicola. 1888 Soitas in Challenger Rep, 
XXV. p. Ixiv, *Pycxaster, a minute aster with short 
conical strongylate actines. This..might be regarded as a 
variety of the chiaster. 1836 Bucktann Grol. & Alin, 1.28: 
The hiahits of the family of *Pycnodonts appear to have 
| beea omnivorous. 186a Dana Wan. Geol. 526 The Pycno. 
dont group is now extinct. 1881 7imes 6 Jan. 4/6 We are 
' promised very shortly similar volumes .. oa the *Pycno- 
dy-crabs, on the seaweeds, and on certain 
groups of worms. 1877 \W. Titomson Voy. Challenger 1. 
349 The Pycnogonida. attained au enormous size tn cold 
‘Arctic and Antarctic water. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1383 OF 
this last class are nearly all the Entomostraca, and with 


[mod.L.] A 


them the *Pycnogonoids. 1884 Kxicut Dict, Mech. Suppl. 
*Picnohydrometer, a combination of the picnometer and 
hydrometer.. Described in Scientific American, Xxx1v. 340. 
1858 Taunicuua Urine 33 The weight ofthe urine required 
to fill the *pycnometer is then ascertained. 1881 Naturé 
XXIV. 294 The specific aot bottle or pyknometer. 
1900 Lancet 30 June 1849/2 The cell shows a distinct *pykno- 
morphic condition. 1898 tr. Strasburger’s Text-bh, Bot, 
(1903) 352 Conidia..termed "pycnospores or yenoconidia, 
Pycnostyle (picknestail), @ and 5d. Arch. 
[ad: L. pycnostylos (Vilruvius), a Gr. muKrsaTDA0S, 
f. nuxpés dense + aT0A0s column.] &. aa/. Iaving 
close intercolumniation; having the space between 
the columns equal to one diameter and a half of a 


column. b. sé A building having such inter- 


cols Ait. Fjb, Picnostylos whose .. pillers 
Archit. Fj icnosty! ae 
its aan fen echeother a Diameter, & a halfe or 
.2,at y* furdest.} 1697 hale Gente ey te Gea) 
5 he columns]. .plac’d asthe pycnosty ; 
a ee “6 P, Nicnotson Pract. Butld, 466. 


to one another. 


PYCNOTIC. 


1837 Penny Cyd. UX, 315/2 Within the court the colonnades 
were pycnostyle. 1849 Freeman Archit, 319 The wide inter- 
columniations of the later Grecian edifices probahly came 
nearer to the primitive model than the old Doric pycnostyle. 

Pycnotic (pikngtik), 2 In quots. pyk-. 
[ad. Gr, meaverieds, f. muxvdev to condense.] Per- 
tainiag or relating to condensation: applied toa 
theory of the formation of matter. 

1goo tr. Maeckel’s Riddle Univ, 222 In fundamental oppo- 
sition to the theory of vibration, or the kinetic theory of 
substance, we have the modern ‘theory of condensation S 
or the pyknotic theory of substance, It is most ably estab- 
lished im the suggestive work of J. C. Vogt on The Nature 
of Electricity and Magnetism ou the Basis of a Simplified 
Conception of Substance (1891). 1904 R. Cuaistiz in 
Contemp. Rev. Apr. 504 The pyknotic theory of substance 
differs from the kinetic theory, we are informed, in so far 
as the centres of condensation of the primitive ether are 
endowed with sensation and will. 

Pycos(s, pycows, pycoys(e, obs. ff. Pick ax. 
Pyctes, Pyctoure, -ure: see Pier sd., PICTURE. 
Py’d, pyde, Pydgion, obs, ff. Prep, PIczon. 

Pye, obs. f, or var. of Pin sd, and vw (in quot. 
1547 = Pin sb.3 2); var. PEE 56.1, Obs., a coat. 

1536 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scott, (1905) V1. 257 Deliverit 
..to be ane ryding Bye and ane pair of hois to the Kingis 
Grace. 1547 in 35th Dep, A’pr.'s Rep. (1874) 195 A pye of 
all the names of such Balives as been to accompte pro anno 
regni regis Edwardi sexti primo. 

Pyeannet, obs. f. Viannet. Pyebald, pyed- 
ball, obs. ff. Piznanp. Pyece, Pyed, obs. ff. 
Piece, Piep. Pyedema, variant of Prapena. 

Pye-dog, pie-dog (pai'dgg). Anglo-Jnd. Also 
shortened pye. [f. Auglo-Ind. fye, fae, Lindi 
fahi outsider.) An ownerless dog, a Paniau-dog. 

1864 Daily Te?. 9 Aug., In India. .pariahs, or ‘ pye-dogs’ 
as they are culled, wander all the land over ownerless. 1886 
Vuck & Bursewe //obson-Fobson, Pye,a familiar designa- 
tion among British soldiers and young officers for a Paria- 

log. 1904 Brit. Med. Fraud. 17 Sept. 665 In the corner of 
the hut was the usual small fire and a sleeping pye-dog. 

+ Pyela‘rge. Ods. rare. [Corrupt ad. ¥. felarge, 
ad. Gr. weAapyds stork.] <A stork. 

1484 Caxton ables of Afsop v1. ix. Cjb, The ix fable is 
of the labourer and of the pyelarge... Amongea gretemeyny 
of ghees and cranes he took a pyelarge. 

|| Pyelitis (poijéleitis). Lath. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. medos trough, pan, taken in sease ‘ pelvis’ 
+-ITIS.] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the pelvis of the kidney. 

1842 in Duncuison Med. Dict. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
IV, 81/2 Renal calculi. .produce such atrophy of the kidney 
with pyelitis, 21878 ‘Il. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) IL. 50 
1897 Allbuti's Syst. Med. 1V. 444 If there is calculous 
pyelitis .. nuphrotomy and extraction of the stone are the 
hecessary measures. " 5 

Hence Pyelitic (-i'tik) 2., of, relating to, or of the 
natare of pyclitis. 

1865-85 W. Rosrats Urin. & Ren. Dis. ws v, (ed. 4) 521 
Existence of a pyelitic tumour, 

Pyell, obs. form of Pinu 54.4 

Pyelo- (pai,éle), combining form from Gr. meAos 
trough, taken in sense ‘pelvis’; in pathological 
and other terms, as || Pyelocysti'tis, pyelitis 
accompanied by cystitis (Billings Net. Med. Dict. 
1890). Pyelolitho'tomy, the removal of a renal 
calculus by incision into the pelvis of the kidney 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897). WKyelo‘meter, = PELVI- 
METER (Dunglison Aled. Dict. 1844). || Pyelo- 
nephri‘tis, ‘inflammation of the kidney and of 


the pelvis and calices’ (ibid. 1842); hence Pyelo- | 


nephri*tic «. 

1866 A. Fiiny Princ, Med. (1880) 895 Suppurative nephritis 
called... when there is coincident inflammation of the 
renal pelvis, pyelo-nephritis, 1890 Cert. Dict., Pyelonephritic, 

Pyement, Pyemia, var. Pinsent Ods., PYEMIA. 

Pyep, Pyepowder, Pyere, Pyerre, Pyer- 
rerye, obs. forms or variants of Perr v1, Pix- 
POWDER, PEER 5d., PIER ?, PIERRERIE, 

Pyet, var. Pret; obs. Se. f. Prep. 

Pyetous, var. Prerous 04s. Pyf, Pyflle, obs. 
or dial. var. Piru, Pirruz. Pyg, obs. f. Pra. 

Pygal (pai-gil), ¢. (sd.) Zool. [f. Gr. riyn 
rump + -AL.] 
hinder ee of an animal. 

1838 Pens, ce, XI, r iti h 
Owes Sel g TeoMUn Depa ting Se LOH Na att 
[In the tortoise] the ninth, tenth, and pygal plates, with 
the marginal plates of the carapace, do not coalesce with 
any parts of the endo-skeleton, 

s sd. (Short for pygal plate or shield.) The 
posterior median plate of the carapace of a turtle. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1896 Lypexxer Koy. Nai. Hist. V. 
45 In front the series is completed by a large nuchal plate, 
while behind it terminates in one or two pygals, 

Pygarg (peigaig). Forms: 4 phigarg, 
(figarde), 6 pygarge, 7 pygargue, pigarge, 7- 
pygarg. Also ia L.form pygargus (4 pigar- 
gus). [ad. L. figarg-us (Pliny), a. Gr. mya, 
lit. ‘white-rump’, applied to a kind of antelope, a 
white-tailed eagle, and a sandpiper; f. w-y7j rump 

+ dpyds white.) 

1. A kind of antelope mentioned by Herodotus 

and Pliny: by some supposed to be the addax. 


pros 


| 


| 
| 


Of or pertaining to the rump or | 


| pigmain, pigman (Godel). 


1662 


In the LXX and Yulgate, whence in Wyclif, Douay, and | 
Bible of 1612, used to render Heb, 0") dishon, 

1382 Wycur Deut. xiv. 5 This is the beest that se owen to 
ecte; oxe, and sheep, and..phigarg (1388, figarde; 1609 
(Douay), pygargue; 1611 and R.V., Pygarg)]. 1572 Bosse- 
WELL Armorie nu. 56 b, The fielde is Veneris, a Pygarge, of 
the Sunne, This is an horne beaste, like a Goate hucke, 
but yet greater, and lesse then the Harte. 1706 Puitutrs 
(ed. 6), Pygargus, a wild Beast like a Fallow Deer, so call'd 
because its back Parts are white. 

2. (In L. form.) The osprey or sea-eagle. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. bxxxv. (Bodl, MS 
282/2 Hugucione seip pat pigargus is a litel lowe hrid, 
1587 Haanison England ui v. (1878} u. 32 Of hawkes and 
rauenous foules... Neither haue we the pygargus or lee 
1752 Sia J. Hit Hist. Anim. 331 The pygargus, the falco 
.. with the tailfeathers white ae black at the end. 

Pygeon, Pygg(e, obs. fi. Piczon, Pic. 

Pygges nye, pyggyany, var. Picsxey Ods. 

Pyght, py3t, Pyghtell, Pyghtur, obs. forms 
of Picut, PicuTLe, PICTURE, 

|| Pygidium (paidzididm, poigididm). Zool. 
[mod.L., £ Gr. aoyy rump + dim. snuff. -id:ov.] 
The posterior part of the body in certain inverte- 
brates, chiefly insects, crustaceans, and worms, when 
forming a distinct segment or division ; the caudal 


or pygal segment. \ 

1849 Muacnison Sidvria App. L. 543 fygidinie, or tail of 
some minute entomostraca, 1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 188 note, 
The posterior [segment of a trilobite] when shield-shaped 
and combining two or more segments [is] the pygidium. 
1872 Nicnoison /eldvont. 161 The crust eaubie three 
regions.—1, a cephalic shield; 2, a variable number of 
movable ‘ body-rings’ or thoracic segments ; and 3,a caudal 
shield or pygidium. 1 D, Suaap in Cambr. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 187 The last of such exposed dorsal plates [in Beetles] 
is termed pygidium. f 

lence Pygi'dial «., of or pertaining to the 
pygidium. 

1877 Huxtey Anal. Inv. Anim, v. 234 The bindermost 
segment of the body ..divided at the end into two supports 
for the pygidial cirri. 

+Pygist. Obs. rare~°, [f. Gr. woyy rump+ 
-Ist; cf. Gr. winiler, padicare.| 


1623 Cockrekam, Pygist, one that useth buggerie. \ 


Pyglyng, var. Picktinc Ods., kind of cloth. { 
+Pygmachy. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr, avypayia | 
boxing, f. mg (stem mvy-) with clenched fist, or | 
nuypy fist + waxy fight.] Boxing. | 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Pygmachy, a fighting with Hurl. 
bats or Clubs. : 2 

Pygmean, -mean (pigmi‘dn), sé. and a. 
Also 6- pig-. [f. L. Ayemeus (see PYGMY) + -AN.J 

+A. sd. = Prony sb. 1. Obs. 

1555 Even Decades 85, I nowe compare a Pigmean or a 
dwarfte to a giant. 1559 W. Cunsixcuam Cosmigr, Glasse 
191 Ther are also Pygineans (men but a cubite in height) 
which riding on Goates and Rammes, do kepe warre with 
Cranes. 1594 Buunpevin rere, v. xii. (1636) 558 They are 
meere lyes that are wont to be told of the Pigmeans, 1601 
Hottann Péiay vu. ii 1. 156 Aristotle writeth, That these 
Pygmuaus live in hollow caves & holes under the ground. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining tothe pygmies ; of the 
nature or size of a pygmy; diminutive, dwarfish. 

1667 Mitrox 2. £. 1. 780 Now less then smallest Dwarfs, 
in narrow room Throng numberless, like that Pigmean 
Race Beyond the Indian mount, 1676 Hosses /éad mm. 
(1677) 37 Or like the cranes, when from the north they fly, 
The army of pygmzean men to charge. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 11. 139 The tall, plump, brawny Youth Curses his 
cumbrous Bulk; and envies now ‘Ihe short Pygmean Race. 
1904 Speaker 21 May 173/1 The expenditure of Japan..has 
been on a pigmean scale compared with that of Russia. 

+Py'gman. 0Ods. Also § pigmen. [a. OF. 
= Premy 56. 1. 

€1400 Maunory, (Roxh.) xxi, 103 Pe land of pe Pig- 
mens [Fr. pigmeinez], whilk er men of litill stature. 148% 
Caxton Mlyrr. 1 v. 69 Peple that ben horned, and ar but ii 
cubits hye... This peple is callyd pygmans. 

Pygment, obs. form of PIGMENT. 

Pygmy, pigmy (pigmi),sd.and@. Forms: 
4-7 Pigmey (4-6 f/. -eis), 5 p/. pigmez, 5-7 
pygmey (f/. 5-6 -eis, -eyes, 7 -eys), pygme, 6 
pigmay, -mé, 6-7 pigmie, 7 pigmee, pygmie, 6- 
pigmy, 8-pygmy. 8. 5 pygmew, 5-6 pigmew. 
[In a form, ad. L. pygma-us, a. Gr. mvypai-os adj, 
dwarfish, sb, a dwarf, a pygmy, f. mvypy a measure 
of length from the clbow to the knuckles, also the . 
fist (the pl. pigmeis in Wyclif being directly ad. L. | 
pygmet); cf. F. pygméde, Rabelais. In the 8 form, 


| pygmew, ad. med.L. pygme-s, L. pygmeus, cf. 


Andrew, } Grew, Hebrew, Jew, Matthew, + Phari- 
sew, also OF, pigneeace (Godef.), pimeau (14th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sd. 

1, One of a race (or several races) of men of 
yery small size, mentioned in ancient history and 
tradition as inhabiting parts of Ethiopia or India; 
in later times generally supposed to be fabulous. 
In the last quarter of the rgth c. dwarf races were 
ascertained to exist in equatorial Africa, who may 
be the Mvypaio: of Homer and Herodotus, and are | 


now commonly spoken of as ‘the Pygmies’. 

1382 Wycur £2ek, xxvii. 11 Pigmeis that. weren in thi 
touris hangiden her arewgirdlis in thi wallis bi cumpas. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xx. (1495) 534 Piginea 


1658 in Pritiuies. | 


PYGMY. 


is a countree in Ynde towarde the eest in mountayues afore 
the occean. Therin dwelled the Pigmeis: men lytyll of 
body: vneth two cubytes longe, they gendre in the rear 
yere and aege in the seuenth, Thyse..fyghte wyth cranes 
and destroyen theyr nestes, and breke theyr egges, that 
theyr enmyes be not multyplyed. ¢ 1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.,) 
xxit, 100 Pai er sumwhat mare ban pigmez[42S. C. pygmeyess 
Fr. pigmeiz). c1440 Promp. Parv. 395/2 Pygmew [S. 

yemel], pigneus. cxgeo L. Anoxew Noble Lyfe Hijb, 

igmeis men & women, & but one cubite longe, dwel- 
linge in the mountaynes of ynde. They be tull growen at 
their third yere, & at their seuen yere they be olde, 1599 
Suaxs. Afuch Ado u. i. 278, | will ..fetch you a hayre off 
the great Chams beard: doe you any embassage to the Pig- 
mies, 1675 J. Baanes Gerania 21 Kucompsus had by this 
time pretty well confirmed us all in the opinion, that these 
were Pygmics. 1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Péguy, a sort of 
People, if there be any such, said to ie not above a Cubit 
high, 1711 Appison Sfeet. No. 31 p 2 That part of India 
which is said to be inhabited by the Pigmies. 1796 Buake 
Regie, Peace iv, Wks, 1808 UX. 42 That the hattle of Marig- 
nan was the hattle of the Giants, that all the rest..were 
those of the Cranes and Pygmies. 1887 H. M. Stannev 
Darkest Afvica (1890) 1. 251 A march of nine and a half 
miles on the gth of November took us to a Pigmies’ camp. 
1898 G. Burrows Land of Pigmties viii. 176 The term Akka, 
by which the Pigmies are known. 


tb. Formerly applied to the chimpanzee and 
other anthropoid apes as the assumed originals 


of the pygmies of ancient story. Ods. 

1699 E. Tyson Ourang-outang 1 That the Pygmies of the 
Antients were a sort of Apes, and uot of Humane Race, I 
shall endeavour to prove in the following Essay...A Puny 
Race of Mankind, call'd to this day, Homo Syivestris, Vhe 
Wild Man: Orang-Outang, or a Man of the Woods. 1774 
Gotpsm. Mat, Hist. (1862) I. vn. i. 4gx The Troglodyte 
of Bontius, the Drill of Purchas, and the Pigmy of Tyson, 
haye all received this general name—oran outang, or wild 
mun of the woods. 19778 Campea in PAdd. Trans. LXIX. 
144 As the celehrated Dr. Tyson had found the organ of 
yoice so similar fo that of men in his Pigmy. 1863 Huxiev 
Man's Place Nat, 1. 8 This ‘ Pygmie', Tyson tells us, ‘was 
brought from Angola’ ;. sufficient to prove his" Pygmie * to 
be a young chimpanzee. 

2. gen. A person of very small stature; a dwarf. 

1s20 in Archvologia L111. 17 A case of wode covered wt 
sylver..havyug a man and a woman called pygimeis. 1532 
Moke Confit, Tindade Wks. 731/2 As very a manne is he 
that hath little stature, as hee that hathe a greate, and a 
Pigmay as a Geaunt. 1640 J. Sroucuton Def & Distrib, 
Div., etc. ii. 67 Vhough a Gyant be taller then a Pygme, 
yet a Pygme upon his Sante hath advantage of him. 
1711 Appison Spect. No. 98 pz A Woman, who was but a 
Pygmy without her Head-dress, appear’d like a Colossus 
upon puttingiton. 1820 Keats //yferion 1.28 By her in 
stature the tall Amazon Had stood a pigmy’s height. 

b. fig. A person (or something personified) of 
very small importance, or having some specified 
quality ia a very small degree. (Cf. Giant A. 3.) 

1592 Kyp Sod, & Pers. m1. ii. gt He send some Crane to 
combate with the Pigmew. 1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Afor, 
1. § 14 Though Giants in Wealth and Dignity, we are but 
Dwarfs and Pygmies in Humanity. 1760 Doop Hymn 
Gd-Nature Poems (1767) 6 We stood Mere pigmies on 
the strand, 1860 Reape Clotster & A. \xxiv, ‘These are 
heathen arts, and we but pi mies at them. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comm, I, viii. tro “They were intellectual pigmies 
beside the real leaders of that generation—Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster. ; : ; 

c. ¢ransf, A thing that is very small of its kind. 

1838 T. Tnomson Chen. Org. Bodies 967 The plant.. 
does not cease to vegetate, but it continues always a mere 
pigny. 1849 H. Mitver Footpr. Creat. x. (1874) 181 They 
took ‘their place ..among the pigmies and fibortions of 
creation. 1880 Havucuton Piys. Geag. ii. 49 Venus contains 
mountain ridges upwards of 25 miles in height, in com- 
parison with which our giant Himalayas would appear like 
pygmies. 31905 West. Gas. 1 Mur. 12/1 Since the applica. 
tion of the dry process to photography..the detection of 
these planetary pigmies [asteroids] has been rendered much 
easier. 

3. An elf, puck, pixy. 

1611 Corcs., Pigmée, a Pigmey, dwarfe, .. elfe, twattle. 
1646 Ste T. Baowns Pseud. Ep. w. xi, The Pygmies of 
Paracelsus, that is, his non-Adamicall men, or middle 
natures betwixt men and spirits. 1774-6 J. Bavant Alythod. 
IL, 350 The Greek and Roman Poets reduced the character 
of Aae Deity [Eros] to that of a wanton mischievous pigmy. 
1830 Scott Demonol. iv. 123, All tribes of Celtic origin 
assigned to..these silvan pigmics, more social habits, 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. xvut 7 ‘bey the fairies, and the pigmies, 
Plotted and conspired against him. 


B. adj. 
1. Of or pertaining to the raee of pygmies: see 
A.1. (Partly attrib. use of the sb.) 


@1661 Hotvoay Fuvenat xiii, 240 The pygmie-warriour 
runs to fight In his dwarf-arnour. 1704-5 Pope Jan. § 
Alay 461 RE plenty king, and little fairy queen, In circling 
dances gamboll’d on the green, 1749 uLins Ode, Pop. 
Superstit, Hight. 143 In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk 
is found. 1870 Bayant /Yomer I. m1. 80 Bring fearful battle 
to the pigmy race, Bloodshed and death, 


2. a. Of persons and animals: Of very small 


size or statare, dwarf. : 

rggt Syivestea Du Bartas 1. v. 76 As a rare Painter 
draws... Here a huge Cyclop, there a Pigmé Elf. 1592 
Nasuz P. Pentlesse Wks. (Grosart) I}. 65 Thou great 
baboune, thou Pigmie Braggart, thou Pamph[lJeter of nothing 
but peans. 1645 EveLyn Diary 22-24 May, A pigmy, sort 
of spaniels, 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 261 The pigmy 
Bzood in ev'ry ance swims, 1823 Scotr Peverid xxxi, 
"You have him before you, young man’, said the pigmy 
tenant of the cell, with an airof dignity. 1837 HawTHoRNE 
Twice-told T. (1851) IL. x. 153 The old showman..stirred 
up the souls of the pygmy people with one of the quickest 
tunes in (he music boo! 


PYGMY. 


b. ge. Very small, diminutive, tiny. In Naz. | 
Hist, often used in the names of species of animals 
that are very small of their kind. Also fig. 

1595 Suaxs. Fohn v. ii. 135 Prepar'd To whip this dwarfish 
warre, this Pigmy Armes From out the circle of his Terri- 
tories, «1678 MaRveELt in Casguet of Lit. (1879) I. 309/2 An 
arrow hurtel'd ere so high..Goes but a pigmy length. 1763 
Cuveewtn “fist. to WW. Hogarth 438 Bid the Deep Hush at 
thy pigmy voice her waves to sleep. 177r Pennant Sy. 
unl 8 Pygmy Ape. 98x Latuam /Jist. Birds 1. 256 | 

yemy Panieee 1803-6 Worusw. Ode Intiot. Intmort. | 
vii, A six years’ Darling ofapigmy size. 1830 Edin. Encyet. 
XIIL. 399/2 Plithecus] sylvanus. The Pigmy ape inhabits 
Africa, the East Indies, and Ceylon, ..and, when standing on 
its hinder legs, measures about two feet in height. _ 1893 
Lvoexkes f/orns & Hoofs 358 The smallest of all the pigs is, 
however, the pigmy hog (Sus salvaninus). 1898 Daily News 
16 Aug. 6/2 The pigmy shrew.. which really ts the smallest 
mammal we have, and the least but one in all Europe, 

C. Comb, as pygmy-minded adj.; pyemy- 
weed, an annual weed, 7i/lwa simplex, an inch 
or two high, found in the eastern United States. 

1835 Pusey in Liddon Li (1893) I. xiii, 320 One point in 
the plan did strike me as less pigmy-minded. | 

Ilence (vonce-was.) Pygmy, pitgmy v. traus., 
to make a pygmy of, to reduce to insignificance, 
to dwarf; Py‘gmydom, the realm of pygmics; 
Py'gmyhood, Py'gmyism, Py‘gmyship, the 
condition, position, or character of a pygmy. 

1658 Sam. Austin Wass Parnass. Fij, Stand off thou 
Poetaster from the Press, Who "pygmi’st. Martyrs with thy 
dwarf-like verse. 1828 Black. Mag. XXII. 598 They were, 
pigmied to nothing in such a lordly neighbaurhood. 1909 
Church Times 23 July 120/3 This great..church towers 
high above everything. It pigmies the parish thurch. 1892 
Bootu-Tucker Catherine Booth \xxvii. V1. 162 Lilliputian 
nobodies from the land of *pigmydom strutted out, 1892 
Swinsuang Stud. Prose §& Poetry (1894) 231 What we do 
not understand, we declare, from the height of our *pigmy- 
hood, to be useless, 1837 Be. Incuus Let. in E. Churton 
Mem, F. Watson (1861) 11. 99 Do not laugh at our 
*pigmyism. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. V. 288 His *pigmyship, 

Pygo- (paige), repr. Gr. miyo-, combining form 
of m}y7 rump, used in the formation of zoological 
terms, Pygobra‘nchiate [Gr. Apdyyia gills] 
a., belonging to the /ygobranchia, a group of 
gastropods having the gills arranged round the 
anus; so Pygobra’nchions ¢. Pygome‘lian 
[Gr. pédos limb] @., pertaining to or connected 
with a Aygo'melus, a monster having a snper- 
numerary limb behind or between the normal | 
posterior pair; s4. a pygomelian animal. Py-go- 
page [ad. mod.L. pygopagus, f. Gr. mdéyos that 
which is fixed or firmly set, f. myyvuvae to fix, 
fasten], a monster consisting of twins united in 
the region of the buttocks; so Pygo'pagous a. 
Py‘gopod [Gr, mous, wo5- foot], a. adj. of or per- 
taining to the Pygopodes, an order of aquatic birds, 
including the auks, grebes, and loons, having the 
legsset very far back ; b. aa/. of or belonging to the 
genus Pygopus or family Pygofodide of Australian 
lizards having rudimentary hind legs; sd. a 
lizard of this family; hence Pygo-podous a. 
Py gostyle [Gr. oridos column], the vomer or 
triangular plate formed of the fused caudal verte- 
bree, which supports the tail-feathers in most birds ; 
hence Py'gostyled «., furnished with or forming 


a pygostyle. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pygobranchius,..applied b 
Gray to an order (Pygobranchia) of the Caste cbadob hare 
..$ “pygobranchions. 1894 Bateson Variation qor note, 
*Pygomelian geese are often recorded. 1891 Aimer. Nat. 
Oct, 894 The case of Rosa-Josepha is not entirely analogous 
and comparable to the two ole *pygopages. rg02 Arit, 
Afed. Frail. 5 Apr. 850 * Pygopagaus twins.. united together 
in the region of the nates and having each its own pelvis. 
1886 Buck's Handbk, Med. Sc. V1. 226 ‘The heat of such 
homothermous animals as the whale, the seal, the walrus, 
and the *pygopodous hirds. 1875 W. K. Parker in Encyci. 
Brit. UT, 79/2 A ploughshare-shaped bone or *pygostyle. 
1899 Evans Birds in Cambr. Nat. iHist. 1X. 47 The tail [of 
Hesperornis] was fairly long and broad, but had no pygo- 
style. 1884 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds 238 Tail short (as 
to its vertehra, which are *pygostyled). 

Pygrall, Pygsnye, ‘Pyeymast, Pygyn : see 
PEGRALL, PIGSNEY, PeccyMast, PIGEON. 

+ Pygyn, obs. form of Pieciy. 

3334 Black Bk, Denbigh \f, 429 Reddendo domino per 
annum vj vasa et pygya butiri. : 

ap Py h , 22, Obs. A representation of laughter ; 
cf. Tre-HEE. 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 10, I cannot but Iaugh, py Ay 
Ay hy. 1589 Martins Months Minde Nashe's Wks, (Grosart) 
I. 198 Ha, he, tse, tse, py, hy, see fortunes wheeles, So how, 
Mad Martin hath turnde vp his heeles. 

Pyic (psitik), a. rave—9, [f. Gr. mt-ov pus + 
ie Of or pertaining to pus; purulent. 

1858 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

Pyin (pairin). Phys. Chem. [f. as prec. +-18 1] 
An albuminoid substance found in pus. 

1845 Toop & Bowman Phys. Anat, I. 5x It is..stated, 
that the element which may he obtained from the young 
cells of areolar tissue is pyine. 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 752 Pyin closely resembles mucin. 1873 Ratre Pays. 
Chen: 39 Pyin can be ohtained by agitating recently drawn 
pus with a ro per cent. solution of sodium chloride. 


+Py-ing, o/. sé. Obs. [fimplied *pre vb. (f. 


1663 


Pre $6.8) + -InG 1] The alphabetical indexing of | 
rolls and records: see Pir sé.3 2, | 
1658 Practich Part Law (ed. 5) 283 The keepers of the files 
of Declarations Hath for the filing, pying, and shewing the _ 

files of every Clerke for every ‘I'erme, 25. 

Pyione, obs. form of Proxy, 

Pyjamas, pajamas (poidzi'miz, pi-), sd. 2. 
Also 9 peijammahs, pie-, pyjamahs. f[a. Pers. 

=- Pou mae Ta = 

and Urdii sole ish pa’ (pay) jamal, £. Pers. ise 
pad, pay foot, leg + ole jizah clothing, garment. 
In Persian, a sb. singular ; in Eng. made plural 
with -s, alter dreeches, drawers, trousers, cte.] 
Loose drawers or trousers, usually of silk or cotton, 
tied round the waist, worn by hoth scxes amongst 
the Mohammedans, and adopted by Europeans, 
especially for night wear; in Kngland often in trade 
use inaccurately applied to a sleeping suit of loose 
trouscrs and jackct. 

800 Afise. Tractsin Asiat. Anim Ree. 342/2 Memorandum 
relative to Tippoo Sultaun's wardrobe...3d, pai jamahs, or 
drawers, /did., Pai Jamahs. 1834 Mepwix Angler in 
Wales 1. 188 Ina pair of ‘pigammahs ‘and a shirt. 1839 
‘Vnackeray Mayor Gakazan iii, 1 stripped him of his.. 
peijammahs, 1840 BE. FE. Narter Scenes & Sports For, 
Lands Il. ¥.156 Equipped in our broad straw hats, shirts, 
light silk or muslin ‘ piejamahs', 1845 SvocoueLER /andik. 
Brit, dndix (1854) 108 He usually undresses, puts on his 
pajamas (the loose ‘Turkish trouser). 1859 l.anxc Nand. 
fudia 360 Pyjamahs of red silk trimmed with gold lace. 
1893 Ear Dusmorn Pamirs I. 277 hey wore the usual 
short blue silk cloak and loose white pyjamas, 1903 Swart 
Set IX. 122/1 I'd as lief be seen in my pajamas. 

b. attrib. and Conth, (in sing. form), as Ayjana- 
suit, -trousers; pyjama-clad adj. 

3897 Hucues Veet, fever ¥. 188 It has the disadvantage 
over the pyjama suit of being more difficult to change. 
1900 G. Swirr Somerdey 42 ‘To make your pyjama-trousers 
look like trunk-hose. 1904 Dafly Chron. 27 Apr, 6/4 Vhe 
spectacle presented bythe learned counsel... and the officials 
of the court, arranged in front of the pyjama-clad judge. 

Hence Pyja'maed a., clad in pyjamas. 

1883 HWordd 28 Nov. 18/2 Ven pyjamahed and betowelled 
unfortunales are standing .. outside. 1890 HM esto, Gas 
6 Sept. 2/3 A stranger who strolled into (say) the Lord Chief 
Justice’s Court, pyjama-ed and not ashamed. 

Pyjon, obs. form of Pickon. 

Pyk, -e, pykke, obs. ff. pick, north. f. Prreu sb.) 

Pyk, Pykage, Pykar, Pykarelle, obs. ft. 
Pick, PIKE, PicKacr, PrcarD, PIKER!, PICKEREL., 

Pykas, -ax, pykeax(e, pykeis, pykes, obs. 
ff. Prckax, Pyke, obs. f Peck 2.1, Pick .!, 
Pike, Prout, Pykefork, obs. f. Pickrork. 

Pykeled, var. PrckLep Af/. a.2 Obs., speckled. 

Pyker, Pykerel, -elle, Pykery, obs. ff. 
PrcarpD, Prker/, PicKEREL, PICKERY. 

+ Pykestole,-olle. 04s. [Origin mascertained. ] 
Name of a play or sport formerly engaged in at 
Ripon on Easter Monday. 

1439 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) II, 235 Kt in pane et cerevisio 
emptis proludentibus le Pykestolle imerastino Pascha.. 1. 
1447 /é¢d. 240 Et in solucione facta xv ministris ludentibus 
in crastino festi Paschie..15¢. Et in pane et cervis. emptis 
pro le Pykestole Indentibus ibidem eodem die, rh. 

Pykfork, Pykid, Pyking, Pykit, obs. ff. 
PickFrork, PIKED, Pickine, PicKED, PIKED, 

Pykk, -e, Pykkert, Pykkyll, Pykle, -let, 
obs. ff. Prcx, Picarp, Picutee, Picken, PIKELET. 

Pykois e, -oys, Pykrelle, Pykrie, -ry(e, 
Pykulle, -yl, Pyl, obs. ff. Pickax, PickEREL, 
PmckeRY, Prckie, Pie sé., Pree sé. and v. 

| Pyla (paila). Avat. Pl. pyle. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. méAn a gate.] Each of the openings forming 
a communication between the cavities of the optic 
lobes of the brain and the iter. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex, ; 

Pylagore (pi'lagos1). Gr. Antig. Also in , 
Gr. form pylagoras, [ad. Gr. MvAayépas, f. TvAa, 
Thermopylee (the older place of assembly of the 
Pythian Amphictyony) + @yopa assembly.] The 
title of one of the two depntics sent hy each con- 
stituent tribe to the Amphictyonic Council. 

1753 Cuampers Cyet,Supp., Pylagore, 1822 ‘T. Mivcnect 
Aristoph., Com. V1. 76 Every Grecian state..sent to its 
meetings two deputies, cne of whom bore the name of Pyla- 

‘ore, the other the appellation of Hieromnemon. 1835 

HIRLWALL Greece 1. x. ie At Athens three pylagores were 
annually elected. 1846 Grote Greece ni. il, 11. 325 AZschines, 
himself'a Pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens. 


|| Pylanginm (peilzendgzi:im). Anat. [mod. 
L,, f Gr. muAn gale+dyyetoy vessel.] The un- 
divided portion of the arterial trunk next the 


| 
ventricle in the lower vertebrates. 

1875 Huxtey in Ancyel. Brit. 1. 763/t Pylangium and 
synangium, together, are the equivalents of that portion of | 
the heart ie lies between the ventricle and the anterior | 
wall of the pericardium. 1900 Nature 16 Aug. 365/1 Figures | 
of the frog’s heart, which, as regards the detailed structure 
of the pylangium..are wholly unconventional. | 

Hence Pylangial a., of or pertaining to the 
pylangium. ; : 

Pylar (poilis), a. Biol, rare, [f. Gr. man 
(see PyLA)+-aR,] Pertaining to a pyla or pyle. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 


PYLORUS. 


Pylar, -ard, -aster, obs. ff. Pinnar, PILASTER. 
Pylche, Pylcherd, obs. ff. Prtcn, Pr.euarp, 
Pylcraft(e, obs. variant of Pincrow. 

Pyle (pail). Biol. rare. [ad. Gr. man gate.) 
A sinall orifice, a pore; generally uscd in com- 
bination, as in Microry.r, 

1890 Cené. Dict. cites Cotes. 

Pyle, obs. f. Pur. 54.2, Prix, Pine, Prerow. 

Pyle-, bef. a vowel pyl-, ad. Gr. mAn gate, 
o1ifice, applicd to the portal vein; irreg. used as 
coinbining form instead of the regular /y/o-, 
Pylemphraxis (peilemfre-ksis) [Gr.  ¢uppages 


' stoppage, obstruction], obstruction of the portal 


vein (Mayne 1858), Bylephlebitis (poi:l,flz7- 
baitis) [Pucesiris], inflammation of the portal 
vein; hence Pylephlehi‘tic a. Pylethrombosis 
(pail/prembéusis), thrombosis of the portal vein. 

¢ sit Adlbutt’s Syst. Med V1. 439 *Vylephlehitic abscesses 
in the liver. 1858 Mayxe frpos. dear. f'ylophileditis. 1880 
R. C. Davsoace in Med. Toned. Fru, Or. 8, Cases of pyle- 
phlebitis of adhesive type due to alcohol. 1890 Bitaiscs 
Nat, Med. Pict., *Pylethrombosis, gos Uf. D2 Rortestox 
Dis. Liver 64 To diagnose pylethrombasis. 

Pyleol ryal, pennyroyal: see 'ULi0L. 
Pyler.e, Pylery, obs. ff. Pinbar, Pruiory. 
Pylet, Pylewer, obs. ff. PELLET sé.2, PILLIVER. 
Pylfer, Pylfry, obs. ff. Pinrer, PInrEny. 
Pylgreme, -grime, -grym ‘e, obs. ff. Pincrim. 
Pylie, Pylion, Pyliwe, obs. forms of Pi.y a.%, 
Pitiiox. PILLow, 

Pyll, Pyllar, -er, Pyllary, Pylaster, obs. 
fi. Pine, Pine, PILLAR, PinLer, PuLory, PLASTER, 
Pylle, Pyllery, obs. ff, Pine, Pi, PrtLory. 
+ Pylletori, -ory, obs. forms of Puirory. 

1562 Turner fferiaé tu. 107 b, The other new kynde of 
pylletori, s2¢d., Pyletoris is good for the tuth ach. 
Pyllory(e, Pyllow e, Pyllyon, obs. forms of 
Pittory, PILLow, PIntiox. 

(| Pylon ‘poirlpn’. -irch. [a. Gr. muddy a gate- 
way, £ man gate] A gateway, a gate-tower: 
Spec. in recent nse, the monumental gateway to 
an Egyptian temple, usually formed by two trun- 
cated pyramidal towers connected by a lower 


architectural member containing the gate. 

18g0 Leiren tr. CLO. Mitlder’s Anc. cl7t § 220 (ed. 2 917 
The principal structures begin with a pylon, that is, pyra- 
midal double towers or wings (Strabo's ptera) which flank the 
gateway, 1862 Famnotr 76 Nile (1863) go6 A square pane! 
in the entry of the great pylon records the visit of the French 
General Desait and bis myrmidons in 1795, 1893 Bever 
WVrenzney 33 The names of the places conquered by Thothmes 
were inscribed. .on some of the pylons at Karnak. 

transf. 1903 Daily Chron, 20 May 4/1 At each end of the 
bridge [over the Thames at Vauxhall], according ta, the 
design, there were two ‘pylons’,..The Bridges Committee 
recommended that these pylons should be amitted. 

Jig. 1905 W. Sanvay Crit. fourth Gosp, vic 185 The pylon 
of the Fourth Gospel is of course the prologue. F 

b. attrth. and Comb., as pylon-shaped adj. 

2890 Rinkr Haccaro & A. Lance Woole's Destre ui, 
There on the pylon braw stood.. Hathor's self. 1g0q Bunce. 
Guide 3rd 4 4th Fey pt. Rooms Krit, Mus. 70 Head-rest on 
a support, with a pylon-shaped opening in it. 

Pyloric (pailerik), a. (sb.) «fat. [f. Pytor- 
us+-1e.] Of or pertaining to the pylorns. 

1807 Home in PAre, Trans. NCVIL. 145 Two cavities; one 
large, which I shall call the cardiac portion, the other small, 
which I shall call the pyloric. 1853: Woonwarp Afollusca 
(1856) 29 The pyloric orifice is on the posterior dorsal side. 
1859 Huxtey Oceanic Hydrozoa 9 A pyloric valve, 1875 
Huxtry & Marnn Elem, Biol. (1883) 131 These unite 
with a cross-piece, the ‘pyloric’ ossicle. which arches over 
the roof of the pyloric division of the stomach. 

B. sé. (p/.) The pyloric glands. 

1885 Kield 26 Dec. 896/1 When ascending into fresh water 
with their ova nearly ready for extrusion, their pylorics are 
loaded with fat. 

Pyloro- (p2ild*ro), before a vowel pylor-, 
stem of Gr. mvAwpes (see next); a formative ele- 
ment in varions pathological and surgical terms. 
Pylore'otomy [Ecroxy], excision of the pylorns, 
Pylo‘ropla:sty [sce -PLASTY], plastic surgery of 
the pylorus. |] Pylo:rosci‘rrhas, scirrhus of the 
pylorus. 

1895 Morison in Lancet 16 Feb. (¢7#2e) A successful case 
of Pyloroplasty. 1900 Arit, Med. Frnl, No. 2040 257 Of 
his last 11 cases. .2 were pylorectomies, 

ll Na et Saad (paildords), Anat, [Late L. pylorus 
the lower orifice of the stomach (Cel. Aarel. 
sthc.), 1. Gr. muAwpds, tudoupds gatekeeper, porter, 
{, m3An gate + otpos watcher, warder.] The open- 
ing from the stomach into the duodenum, which 
is guarded by a strong sphincter muscle; also, 
that part of the stomach where it ts alee: 

161g Crooxr Body of Aan it. v. (1631) 105 The guts are 
continued with the stomack at the right Orifice called the 
Pylorus. 1767 Gooch 7'reat. Wounds 1. 394 Its superior 
orifice, called also the cardiac, is on the left, and the inferior 
or pylorus, on the right side of this organ. 1808 Barcray 
Muscular Afotions 543 The pylorus opens into the intestine, 
1875 C. C. Brake Zool, 198 At the pylorus there is an 
annular membranous valve, near which the gall-iuct opens. 

b. An analogous part in Inverlebrates; e.g. the 


posterior opening of the stomach in insects ; also; 


LF 
° 


PYNE DOUBLET. 


the valvular structure which separates the gastric 
from the somatic cavity in the siphonophorous 
hydrozoans (the pyloric valve of Huxley). 

1826 Kirav & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xl, The stomach...At 
its posterior end it terminates in the pylorus, a fleshy ring or 
sphincter formed of annular muscular fibres, 

Pylot, -ott(e, Pylote, obs. ff. Pinot, PELLET, 
Pylour, -owre, Pylowe, -lu, -lwe, Pylt(e, 
Pylwere, Pylyol, Pylyon, obs. ff. Pitzar, 
Pitter, PrLow, Pict, PILLIveR, PuLiot, PILLION. 

Pym.-, Pyn- were, for the sake of greater legi- 
bility, usually written by ME. scribes instead of 
pim-, pin-; for all such forms not found here, see 
the corresponding words ia Pim-, P1y-. 

Pymander, Pymentarie, -ye, Pyn, obs. ff. 
PoMANDER, PIGMENTARY, PIN, PINE. 

Pynacle (Caxton), erron. f. PIacLe, expiation. 

Pyncheon, Pyncon, obs, ff. Prxson 1 and 2 

Pynd‘e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pin 2, PINE 2. ; 
var. of Pinp v. Oés., to impound. Pyndare, 
-er‘e, Pyndfoldce, obs. ff. PInpER, PrxFo.p, 

Pyne, obs. f. Pern v7, (to beat thin), Pry, Pye. 

+Pyne doublet. Sc. Obs. 
is obscure; ef. py- or fee-doublel, Pex sb.1]  Sup- 
posed to be the same as Jack 54.2 1b, a quilted 
and sometimes iron-plated doublet or coat of fence. 

1713 Earn Crourrty fist, Ace. Conspir, Earl Gowry 61 
Mr Alexander [Ruthven] being almost on his Knees, had his 
Hand upon His Majesty's Faceand Mouth; and his Majesty 
seeing the Deponent,cry'd, by ! strike him laigh, because he 
has a Pyne Doublet upon him. 1849 Jas, Grant Adrkaldy 
of Gr iv. 35, A breastplate, a jack or pyne doublet were 
usual parts of everyday attire. 

Pyneable, Pyneon, Pynesse, -ice, obs. ff. 
PINE-APPLE, Prxion, PInNAck. 

+Py-nepeny. Ods. [f. @)Pixe a. + Penny; 
cf, PINCHPENNY.] A niggard. 

erqrz Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 4095 Thow pynepeny 
[v.». pynchepeny], ther ay mot pou slepe ! 

Pyne pig. Sc, [Kirst element uncertain (? the 
same as in prec.); the second is Pic $4.2] A pot 
or an carthenware vesscl (or sometimes one of 
tin or other material) for the keeping of money; a 
savings box. (Cf. /enny-figs. v. VENNY sd. 12.) 

1488 [see Pic $4.2). 1825 Jamieson, Pyne Pig, a vessel 
used for keeping money. 1881 J. Loxcmuie in Mod. Scot. 
Poets 11.45 [Why] keep your Savings’ pyne-pig toom o° 
white or yellow ? 

Pynn-: see Piyn-, Pix-. 

Pynok, Pyno(u)n(e, Pyno(ujr, -owr, obs. 
ff. Pinnock 1, Pennon, Prxtox, Piner!, Pynot, 
dial. £ Prannet. Pynote, obs. f. PINE-NUT, 

Pynsal, Pynsell, -il, obs. ff. Pexcen, PENCIL, 
Pynsen, -son, -soun, var, Pinson! and 2 Ods, 
Pynshe, Pynsor(e)s, -sours, obs. ff. Pixcu, 
Pincers, Pynstal, obs. f. péne-sta/l (PINE sé.] 6). 

Pyntche, Pynt(e, Pyntil, -ul, etc., obs. ff. 
Pincu, Pant z,!, Pint, PINTLE. 

Pynun, pynyo({uyn, obs. ff. Pinion, PENNoON. 

Pyo- (paiic), before a vowel py-, repr. Gr. 
nvo-, combining form of mov pus; used to form 
medical and pathological terms. Pyocorccal a. 
[Gr. xéeeos grain], pertaining to the || Pyo- 
co‘ccus, a microbe or coccus causing suppura- 
tion. {| Pyooce'lia [Gr. xo:Aia cavity], the presence 
of pus in the abdominal cavity (Dunglison 1853). 
Pyoctanin(e [Gr. «reivay fo kill], name given to 
methyl violet from its alleged power of checking 
suppuration. Pyooyanin [Craxinx], a blue 
colouring matter, C,,H,,NO,, obtained from 
blue or lead-coloured pus; so Pyocya‘nic a. 
Py-ooyst, an encysted collection of pus, esp. in 
the lung, Pyode’rmic a. [Dersic], of or per- 
taiaing to || Pyode‘rmia, a purulent state of the 
skin. || Pyodia‘thesie, a purulent diathesis. 
|| Pyoodema [CSpema], oedema caused by pumi- 
lent infiltration (Dunglison 1853). Pyogenesis, 
the formation of pus, suppuration; so Pyo- 
gene’tic, Pyoge'nic adys., of or pertaining to 
pyogenesis; producing pus. ‘ft Pyohse'mia, = 
Pyramta (Dunglison 1842); hence + Pyohe'mic 
a.=Pramic (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897). Pyohe- 
motho'rax, presence of pus and blood in the 
pleural cavities. Py-olymph, lymph containing 
pus corpuscles. |] Pyometra (-mi1ra) [Gr. xrpa 
womb]: see quot, Pyonephri‘tis [Nepnnrizis], 
suppurative inflammation of the kidney; hence 
Pyonephri'tic g. || Pyonephro‘sis [Gr. veppds 
kidney: see -osis], the presence of pus in the kidney; 
hence Pyonephro'tic @._ || Pyoperica’rdium, 
the presence or a collection of pus in the peri- 
cardium. {| Pyophtha‘lmia, production of pus 
in the eye (Dunglison 1853). || Pyopneumoperi- 
ca’rdium [PNECMOPERICARDIUM], the presence of 
pus together with air or gas in the pericardium. 
|| Pyopneumotho’rax [PNEuMoTHoRAX], the pre- 
sence of pus and air in the pleural cavities; 


[First element 


, globules, 


1664. 


= PyruMopyotTHorax. || Pyo‘ptysis [Gr. rrvois 
spitting], expectoration of pus (Dunglison 1842). 
|| Pyorrhea [Gr. foia flux], discharge of pus. 
|| Pyosa‘lpinx [Gr. odAm-yé a tube], the presence 
of pus in the Fallopian tube. |] Pyosepticee:mia, 
pyzmia together with septicemia; hence Pyo- 
septice*mic @, || Pyotho'rax [Tuorax], collec- 
tion of pus in the pleural cavitics. Pyoxa'nthin, 
Pyoxanthose (Gr. favdés yellow], a yellow 
colouring matter found with pyocyanin in blue 
suppuration, 

1896 Aliduit’s Syst. Med. 1.726 Potent also against the 


“pyococcal infections. 1897 /éid. 111. 915 Due to the 
“pyococci contained in the sputum they swallow. 1890 


Lancet 11 Oct. 7383/2 [He] has tried *Ayokfanin, the new | 


aniline antiseptic, in several cases of suppurative eur disease. 
1891 Standard 2 Feb. 5/2 Experiments with solutions of 
methyl violet, also eed acd se anew pigment mann- 
factured at Darmstadt. igor W. Oster Prine, § Pract. 


Med. (ed. 4) 163 The *pyocyanic disease..is an extremely | 
interesting form of infection with bacillus pyocyanens. 1860 | 


Chem, News 11,119/1 M. Fordos has. .succeeded in extract- 
ing. . blue matter to which he gives the name of *pyocyanine. 
1866-8 Watts Dret. Chent. 1V..752 Pyocyanin crystallises 
in needles or in rectangular flakes. 1873 Ratre (js. 
Chenr. 40 A hive colour is often noticed on CHeary bandages 
and linen which have been in contact with pus; this is due 
to pyo-cyanin, [1853 Dunctison Aled. Lex, *Pyocystis, 
vomica.] 1858 Mayxr Zxfos. Ler. Pyocystis, term for a 
cyst of pus, especially in the lung; a vemica: a pyocyst. 
1899 Adbutt's Syst. Med. VUI. 911 Certain other clinical 
forms of *pyodermia have received special names. J2id. 918 
Impetiginousand other *pyodermic disorders, 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. *Pyodiathests. 1847 Toda’s Cyel. Anat. 1V. 
116 The trne doctrine of "Pyogenesis is a modification of 
that of ‘secretion’. 1896 Ad/éutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 55 note, 
Pyogenesis must not be confounded with inflammation. 
1858 Mayne F.xpos. Lex., Pyogeneticus, .. *pyogenetic. 
1896 Adidutt's Syst. Aled. 1.70 The pyogenetic inflamma- 
lion. 1897 /4fd. 11, 86 Pyogenetic bacteria are as a rule 
present in varying numbers. 1839-47 Feda’s Cycl. Anat 111. 
9754/2 note, The “pyogenic membrane... lines the cavity of an 
abscess. 1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-th. Med. 137 On the Pyo- 
genic or Suppurative Diathesis, oe greene Syst. Aled, 
1. 73 Conditions of great virulence of the pyogenic microbes, 
1890 Cent. Dict, *Pyohemothorax; *Pyolymph, 189, 
WR. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) 1.333 Ma mated 
is passed over the surface, it removes a little pyo-lymph. 
1860 ‘MANNER /’regnancy ili, 181 The collection. .of pus— 
*pyometra—in the [uterus], 1876 Bristowe The. 4 Pract. 
Afed. (1878) 831 The cholesterine was traced to a *pyo- 
nephritic cyst. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. VV. 308 Abscess 
of the kidney, with or without perinephritic abscess, and 
pyelitis, leading to "pyonephrosis. 1885 W. Roserts Urin, 
& Renal Vis, 10. v. (ed. 4) §14 Contracted from the pressure 
of a “*pyonephrotic tumour, 1853 Dunc.tison, */’yoper/- 
eardia, a collection of pus in the pericardium. 1898 
Adloutt's Syst. Med. V. 125 Successful cases of draining 
the pyo-pericardium have been published. /éfd. 776 Pyo- 
pericardium is occasionally acute in its manifestations. 
1878 tr. Fon Ziemssen’s Cycl, Aled, VU. 124 *Pyopneumo- 
pericardium has thus far been observed only a few times, 
1898 Adbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 214 Ina few recorded cases a 
pulmonary cavity has perforated the pericardium and pro- 
duced pyopneumopericardium, 1894 Lance? 3 Nov. 1033 
The right side of the chest gave the physical signs of a *pyo- 
pneumothorax. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 111. 537 Pyo- 
pienmothorax or gangrene of the lung. 1821 Hooper 
Dict. *Pyorrhkaa, a purulent discharge from the belly. 
1878 tr, von Zienessen’s Cyci. Med. VAM. 777 The treatment 
of-chronic pyorrhoea. /bid, X. 345 The accumulation of 
pus in the tube—*pyosalpinx—may even lead to ulceration 
of the mmcous membrane, 31897 Adébutt's Syst. Aled. 1V. 
132 Other symptoms significant of a general *pyosepticzemic 
infection of the system are present. 1853 Markuam Skhoda's 
Auseult, 319 Effusions of blood, or pus—Hamothorax— 
*Pyothorax—intothe pleural cavity. 1876 tr, von Ziemssen's 
Cyci, Med. WV. 611 Purulent plenritis Ce abit LS yema). 
1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 40 Minute yellow crystals of *pyo- 
xanthin, 1866-8 Watts Diet. Chem. TV. 752 After the 
separation of the pyocyanin, the chloroform retains in 
solntion a yellow ibe ance called *pyoxanthaose. 

Pyoid (pairoid), a. [ad. Gr. muoerdjs like pus, 
f. mv-ov pus: sec-o1D.] Of the nature of or resem- 
bling pus; purulent. 

1853 Duxatison Afed. Lex. 8.Vy Pyoid corpuscles or 
1875 H. Watton Dis. Aye 136 The cells are 
converted into pus, or pyoid cells, 1897 Ad/butt's Syst, 
Med. 11. 514 Soft, greasy, pyoid material, 

Pyoine, pyon(e, -onie, etc., obs. fl. Prony. 
Pyonar, -eer, -er, -ier, obs. ff. PIONEER, 
Pyone, obs. f. Pron. Pyoning: see Pion v. Obs. 

| Pyosis (paijdsis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
miwats.| Formation of pus, suppuration. 

1693 Ir, Blancard’s Phys. Dict.{ed. 2), Pyosts, a Collec. 
lion of Pus in any part of the Body. 1706 in Printers 
(ed. 6), 1842 in Dunatison. 1897 Syd. Soc, Lex., Pyosts, 
the process of pus-formation. | 

Pyot, Pyot(t)y, a magpie: see Pier. 

+ Pype, obs. f. Peep 56.4, v.2, Pir, Pipe, 

¢1470 Hexryson Mor. Fab, 1x. (Wolf & Fox) xxvi, It is 
ane side of salmond, as it wair, Aad callour, pypand like 


ane pertrik ee, , 
Pyp-grass (peitpgras). [app. f. Du. py, 
A fall-growing 


formerly fyf pipe + Grass.] 
Sonth African species of grass, Zhrharta gigantea, 

1864 P. L, Sinmonps in Pharmac. Frnd. X11¥. 421 Some. 
thing must be sown with the berry [of the Myrica] to 
screen its shoot... Pyp grass seed shonld..be prepared for 
the purpose. 1880 5. Africa (Silver & Co.), Of indigenous 
grasses which may be usefully employed to arrest drifting 
sands none are better than the Pyp grass. 


Pypkin, obs. form of Pipkin. 


Pypoudre, 


PYRAME. 


pypowder, etc., var. PlepowbER. Pyppe, obs. f. 
Pir, Pirr. Pyppen, Pypynce, obs. ff. Prprry. 
Pypple, obs. f. Pepsiz, Prepte. Pypryge, obs. 
f. PIPPERIDGE, Pyquoys, obs. f. PicKaXx. 

Pyr, variant of Purr zv¢. (call to pigs). 

Pyracanth (paierikenp), || pyracantha 
(pavrakenpa). Aliso8 pyracanthe, piracanthy, 
9 pyracanthus. [ad. L. pyracaniha, a, Gr. mupa- 
«ava, name ofan unidentified shrub or plant, casn- 
ally mentioned (but not described) by Dioscorides 
(1. xviii); applied by 16th c. botanists to the shrub 
here noted, and adopted by Linnzeus as its specific 
name. See Note below.] 

An cyergrecn thorny shrub, Crategus Pyracantha, 
a native of southern Europe, bearing clusters of 
white flowers and scarlet berries ; ia Kngland often 
trained against walls as an ornamental shrub ; also 
called Christ’s, Egyptian, or Evergreen Thorn. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva xx. 29 Some Pyracanths which [ have 
removed to a Northera dripping shade. 1705 tr. Cozdey's 
Plants Wks. 1711 111, 458 Phyllyrea here and Pyracantha 
rise, Whose Beauty only gratifies the Pe 1775 R.Goverin 
Nichols £72. Anecd, 18t/ C. (1814) VIII. 614, | can talk only 
of.. Pyracanthas and Syringas, 1855 Mrs. Gasrect North 
§ § vi, The long low parsonage house half-covered with 
China-roses and pyracanthus, 1878 '). Harpy Return 
Native u,v, A huge pyracanth now darkened the greater 
portion [of a house. front]. 

b. attrth. and Comb., as pyracaniha seeds 
prracaniha-leaved adj.; pyracanth-medlar, the 
pyracanth (reckoned as a species of J/esfilus). 

1825 Greenhouse Comp, V1. 83 Celastrus #fyracanthus, 
pyracantha-leaved Staff-tree, a low tree also fromthe Cape. 
1834 Marv Howitt Sé Nat. Ff tst., Old-fashioned Winter 
66 And the finches in their need Picked the pyracantha 
seed, 1842 J. B. Fraser AJesofot. & Assyria xv. 353 On the 
flanks of forests.,there appear..Jfespfilus Pyracantha... 
Pyracanth medlar [etc.]. 

Hence Pyraca‘nthine a. [-1NE!], of or belong- 
ing to the pyracanth. 

1880 Biackmore AJary Anerley 111.255 Lips as red as 
pyracanthine berries. 

[Note. The numerous Latia versions of Dioscorides left 
nupaxavia unidentified, and merely latinized as pyracantha. 
According to Lobel Adversaria 438 (1576), this was derived 
from L. pyrus pear + Gr. dxavéa thorn, from the resemblance 
of the leaves to those of the wild pear (‘arbusta cui facies 
et folium Pyrastri..propter folioram similitudinem nonaulli 
Pyracantham vocant’), But this hybrid origin was, of course, 
impossible for the Greek word, and the name has been 
commonly taken as meaning ‘ fire-thorn ‘, f, wip fire +dxar0a 
thorn, and considered to be appropriate to the modern pyra- 
canth, from its profusion of scarlet or flame-coloured berries. 
For the identity of this with the wvpdxar6a of Dioscorides 
there is no other evidence.) 

Pyracid, variant form of Pyro-acip. 

Pyracie, -acy(e, obsolete forms of Piracy. 

Pyrage, obs. erron. form of PIROGUE. 

Pyral (paieral), a. rare. [f. L. pyra Pyre+ 
-AL.} Of or pertaining to a pyre. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Aydriot. iv. 57 After the pyrall com- 
bustion. #87. 61 More inflammable, and unctuously con- 
stituted for the better pyrall combustion. 1888 Scfenee X11. 
40 Inconnection with each house..was what the explorer 
calls a pyral mound. On this the bodies and effects of the 
dead were consigned to fire. ; 5 x 

|| Pyralis (pi'ralis). Pi. pyralides (pirce'lidzz). 
Also (in sense 1) in anglicized form (from Ir.) 
pyralide. [ad. Gr. wupaais a winged insect supposed 
to live in fire, f. rip fire; also a. obs. F. pyralide 
‘a fire-fly or worme bred in the fire’ (Colgr.).] 

+1. A fabulous fly supposed to live in or be 


generated by fire. Oés. 

1588 Greexk Planctom. Venus Trag. Wks. (Grosart) V. 
60 As the flie Pyralis cannot line out of the flame. « 1600 
Montcomerie Afise. Poews xvii. 41 His pain wes lyk the 
pyralide, A beist in birning that does breid, 1684 Cox- 
tempi. State Mian 11. vii. (1699) 212 Place us in the Light 
and Bright One i.e. flame] of thy Love; where like Pyralides 
and sacred Salamanders we shall live happy without Pain 
or Torment. 

2. Entom. [mod.L., Schrank 1801.] A geuus of 
moths typical of the family /yralide. So 
Py‘ralid, a. resembling or belonging to the 
Pyralide ; sb, a moth of this family; Pyra- 
lideous a. = PYRALID @.3; Pyra‘lidiform a., 
resembling the /yralide in form or structure; 


Pyra‘lidine @. = PYRALID a. 

18e9 Stainton fan. Brit, Butterfl. § Moths V1. 124 The 
Pyralidina are divided into two main groups :—1. The Pyra- 
lideous group. 2. Ihe Crambideous group. The Pyra- 
lideous group is further divided into two main sections: 
1. The Deltoides. 2 The Pyralites. 1903 Weston. Gaz. 

Oct. 12/2 In some of the vineyards..in France. .great 
have has been wrought by the pyralis. 

Pyrallolite: sec Pyro- 2. 

+Pyrame. 06s. rare. Also 4-5 piram, -e,7 
piramee. [Shortened from L. pyramts PYRAMID, 
peth. by taking piramis, piramesasapl.J 

1, Applied by Trevisa to the cone or pencil of 
rays entering the eye from any object; see Pyra- 
Bin sb. 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. . xvii. (Har!. MS.) 
If. 14 b/2 [Al fe lynes pat ben y-drawe from alle pe partyes 
of be bing bat is i-ceon, he makep a piramis [L. fact? 
piramident] in schape asa top |TZollemache ALS. trompe], 


PYRAMICAL. 


& be poynt berof is in pe blak of beey3e). b/d. 15/1 Perfor 
nedes yt nedep to have a piram led, 3495 pytame] a schelde 
oper a toppe of lizt, & al piramis po poyntes be in be 
eyzen & pe brode endes in pe binges pat ben i-seyen.  /did. 
(Add. MS.), Whanne pe liknes of be bing Saas to be sizt 
upon pese pirames (ed. 1495 piramis], penne be liknes of 1i3t 
& colour passib by pe smale curtiles & humoures of be cize. 

2. A pyramid, spire, or steeple: see Pyramip 3. 

1604 Hieron Papists Rinte Answ, Wks. 1620 1. 574 Well 
may the heathen people boast Of piramees & churches cost. 

+Pyra‘mical, a. Obs. [irreg. f£. L. pyrantis, 
a. Gr, wipapis PYRAMID +-TCAL. ‘The etymological 
form is PYRAMIDICAL.] = PYRAMIDAL a. 

1633 P. Frercurnr Purple fst. ww. xvii, That Great All, 
This His work's glory, made pyramicall. 1656 W. Coes 
Art of Simpling x67 Of a pyramical Figure, and not unlike 
toa Pine Apple. 

Pyramid (piramid), s2. Forms: see below. 
[Originally in form fzr-, Ayramis, pl. pir, 
pyramides (piremidiz), later pyramids, a, L, 
Ppyramis (med.L, also firamis), pl. pyramides, a. 
Gr, mépapis, pl. ripapides (perh. of Egyptian origin, 
but anciently explained by some as a deriv, of zip, 
mup- fire, by others as f. rips wheat, grain, as ifa 
granary). The later form py'r-, prrraniide, pyrra- 
mid was app. after F. pyramide (in 12th c. 
piramide, \latz.-Darm.). The pl. pyramisis, 
pyramidies, and sing. pyr-, pyramidis, -cs, were 
popular or illiterate analogical formations.] 

A. Ilustration of Forms. 

a. 4-7 pitramis, 6-8 py‘ramis; //. (4 syll.) 
6-7 pira‘mides, pyra‘mides; (7 pyra‘midis, 
pyra‘misis, 8 piratmidies); also (3 syll.) 6-7 
pyra'mides (¢ mute), pyramids. 

The 3-syll. pluralspyra'wides (e mute), pyratuids, retained 
the stress of pyra'wiei-des; but it is only in verse that they 
can be distinguished from the 3-syll. py'ra-mides, pyramids, 
with stress on first syllable, in 6. 

1398 Piramis [see Pvrame 1). 588, 1586 Pyramides, 
piramides [see B.1]. 1570, 1651 Pyramis [see B. 2, 4). 
1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesic w. xi. (Arb) 105 The Spire or 
taper, called piramis. 1606 Suaks, Ant, & CL um. vii. go 
Lepidus, | hane heard the Prolomies Pyramisis are very 
goodly things. /érd, v. it. 61 Rather make My Countries 
high pyramides my Gibbet. 1619 Pasguil’s Palin, xxxviii, 
To cast your tall Piramides to ground. 166a Grrninr 
Prine. 30 His Figures and Statues Colosses, his Pyramicis 
like those of Agypt. ¢1710 Crus Finners Diary (1888) 78 
Two piramidies full of pipes spouting water. 1716 HEARNE 
Collect, V. 256 The Church hath a Pyramis or Spire. 

1gor_ Spexsra Hains Rome ti, Greece will the olde 
Ephesian buildings blaze, And Nylus nurslings their 
Pyramides faire. 1395 — Sovn. iii, Their huge Pyramids, 
which do heauen threat. 61x Beaum. & We. PArlaster 
y. iii, Make it rich... Like the Pyramides: lay on epitaphs. 

8. 6-7 pyramide, piramide, 7 piramid, 7- 
pyramid; /. 7 pir-, py‘ramides, pi‘ramids, 
py‘ramyds, 7- pyramids, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guitlenean’s Fr. Chirurg, p. xv h/t The 
Pyramide which passeth cleane through the Trepane. /4/d, 
7b/: The poynt a piramide of a Trepane. 1608 Suaks. 
Mach, Vv. 1. 57 (1623) Though Pallaces, and Pyramids do 
stan Their heads to their Foundations. 1606 — Axi, 
§ C4 u. vii, 21 They take the flow o'th’Nyle By certaine 
scales i'th'Pyramid. 163a W. Lyywesay in Lithgow 7vav, 
Biij,, Memphis, in parch'd /Egypts soyle: Flank’d with 
old Piramides, and melting Nyle. 1638-56 CowLev Davideis 
t. 93a Numbers which still encrease more high and wide 
From One, the root of their turn'd Pyramide, a 1649 
Daun. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 10 My heart a living 
pyramide I raise. 1649 G. Danis, Trinarch., Hen. £0 
ecexxxvi, Th’ intent Stood, a true Piramid, in Government. 
1667 Mitton P.Z. 1 au Satan..Springs upward like a 
Pyramid of fire, Intothe wilde Expanse. 1823 Byron Yuan 
vin. exxxvii, Guessing at what shall happily be hid As the 
real purpose of a pyramid. 

y. sing. 6-7 piramidis, 7 pyr-, piramides; //. 
6 piramidesses. 

1595 in Rep. Hist, ASS. Comm, Var. Coll, 11. Introd. 38 
The free mazons finishing..four of the topstones for the 
piramidesses. /6id., The base and spire of a piramidis. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon Pref. (1602) Aijb, He also 
was cast off from the highest Pyramides of fortunes wheele. 
1603 Kwottes Hist, Turks (16a) 306 A certaine tower 
built like a piramidis. 164a Vicars God in Mount (title-p.), 
<A Panegyrick Piramides, erected to the everlasting high 
honour of England's God. 

B. Signiheation. 

1. A monumental strneture built of stone or the 
like, with a polygonal (usually square) base, and 
sloping sides meeting at an apex; orig. and esd, 
one of the ancient structures of this kind in Egypt. 

1555 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of 
stones of the Pyramides of Egypt. 1586 T. Foastea tlgr, 
AMeceain Hakluyt Vay. (1599) 11.1.201 Without the Citie,sixe 
miles higher into the land, are to be seene neere vnto the 
riuer dinerse Piramides, among which are three marucilous 
great, and very artificially wrought. 1611 Beaum. & Fr 
Philaster 1. iv, Place me, some god, upona Piramis, Higher 
than hills of earth. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 1a9 Cheops, a 
King of A2gypt, & the builder of this pyramis. 11x ADDI- 
son Speet. No. 1B 4, I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on 
purpose to take the Measure of a Pyramid. 1813 SHeELLEV 
Q. afaé 1,129 Nile shall pursue his changeless way : ‘hose 
pyramids shall fall, 18:6 Bvaon C&. f/ar. ut. li, B 
Coblentz.. There is a small and simple pyramid ;..Beneat 
its base are heroes’ ashes hid. 1842 Gwitr l>cAi#. (1876) 
48 The great pyramid of Cholula, the Jargest and most 
sacred temple in Mexico, 1843 Parscotr Afexico w. vii. 
(1864) 253 [A Mexican feocalé:] A stone building on the 
usual pyramidal basis; and the ascent was bya flight of 


Vou. VIT. 


1665 


Steep steps on one of the faces of the pyramid. 1897 A. B. 
Eowanps Up Vide i. rg he Great Pyramid. .towers close 
above one's head. 

2. The form of a pyramid; in Geom. a solid 
figure bounded by plane surfaces, of which one 
(the base) is a polygon of any number of sides, 
and the other surfaces triangles having as hases the 
sides of the polygon, and mecting at a point (the 
vertex) outside the plane of the polygon. 

Formerly sometimes extended to include the Coxe, which 
differs, in having a circular (or other curved) base, and 
a continuous curved surface between the bise and the apex. 

1398 Piramis [sce Pyramn 1} 1870 Bituincsuny “avedid 
i. def. x. 34 A Pyramis isa solide figure contained ynder 
many playne superficicces set vpon one playne superficies, 
and gathered together to ene point. 1603 Hottaxn 2li- 
tarch's Mor, 1322 The shadow of the earth being round, 
groweth point-wise or sharp at the end, in maner of a cone 
or pyvamis. 1620-s5 [. Joxes Stone-/Feng (1723) 7o That 
Wire hath the Form of a Pyramis is evident. 1672 
‘Vespa Ess. Gort, Wks.17341 2 105 ‘The Rules of Archi- 
tecture,..teach us that the Pyramid is of all Figures the 
firmest, 1795 Herron Pict, Afats, s. v., A cone is around 
Pyramid, or one having an infinite number of sides...The 
avis of the Pyramid, is the line drawn from the vertex to the 
centre of the base. When this axis is perpendicular to 
the base, the Pyramid is said ta be a ated? one; otherwise 
itis obdigue, 1875 Bexsntt & Dyea Sachs' Bot. 367 The 
apical cell has..the form of an inverted triangular pyramid. 

tb. Erroneously used for the vertex or point of 
a pyramid or similar figure. Cf. Cone sé! 14.) 

1649 Jer. Tavior GC? “vemp. 1. ii, § 21 A great Body of 
Light transmitting his rayes through a narrow hollownesse 
does by that small Pyramis represent all the parts of the 
magnitude. /éid, v. $ 6 ‘The rayesof light passing throngh 
the thin air, end in. a small and undiscerned pyramis. 

+3. Arch. Any structure of pyramidal form, as 
a spire, pinnacle, obelisk, ete. Also applied to 
agable. (Cf Pepiment 1.) Ods. exe. as in 1. 

le rqg0 Proms. Parv. 397 Pykewalle (or gaby!), Murns 
Conatis, piramis, vel piramidatis.| 

@igg2 Leraxn /tin. (1710) 1.77 ‘Vher he 3 great old Toures 
with pyramides on them, 189g [see -A.y}. 1600 fot and 
Livy, Martianus’ Topogr. Rome vai. xi. 1401 ‘There stood 
a Pyramis or steeple in times past, ander which they say 
P. Scipio Africanus lay enterred, 1610 — Canuden’s Brit, 
(1637) 585 (Lichfield Cathedral Church} doth mount on high 
with three pyramids or spires of stone. 1625 T. browxe 
in Darcie Aan. Q. iiz.1. 82A most rare Piramide of the 
Cathedral! Church of Saint Paul, in London, wasstrucken.. 
with fire from heaven. 1630 Mitton On Shakespear 4 
What needs my Shakespear .. that his hallow'd reliques 
should be hid Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 163a in 
kk. P. Jupp Carpenters’ Co. (1887) 302 The Carpenters... 
have allwaies vsed to have the Cauing of .. ballesters, 
hauces, tafferrells, pendants and piramides. 1634 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 699 The piramides upon the 
little gable ends, 1687 A. Loveut tr, Yherenot's Trav. 1. 
60, I could observe..a square Minaret that spires into a 
Pyramid. ¢1710, 1716 [see A. a]. 

4. Any material thing or object of pyramidal 
form ; a number of things arranged or heaped np 


in this form, a pyramidal pile. 

1570 Der Alathemat. Preface 29 Make of Copper plates,.. 
a foursquare vpright Pyramis, or a Cone. 1597 [sce <4. 8]. 
1634 Sia ‘I. Herrert Trax. 4 The top of this Peake or 
Pyramide (Tencriffe]..seldome without Snow. 165x Stan- 
Ley Poems 77 Or when one flame twined with another is 
They both ascend in one bright pyramis, 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver, Pref. Let. § 3 Smithfield blazing with pyramids of 
law-books, 1756-7 tr. Aessler's Trav, (1760) 1.425 On each 
side of the altar, stands a pyramid of hones. 1831 Barw- 
ster Nat, Magic x. (1833) 257 Among the remarkable 
exhibitions of mechanical strength and dexterity, we may 
enumerate that of supporting pyramids of men, 1886 C. I. 
Pascoe London of Today xvi. (ed. 3) 137 Morse-chestnuts 
with massive pyramids of white blossom. 

b. Gardening. Applied (orig. affrié., hence also 
simply) to a tree, esp. a fruit-tree, trained in a pyra- 
midalform. So pyramtd-lrained adj., -training. 

[1646 Evetyn Diary Apr.-June, At the entrance of this 
garden growes the aes cypresse 1 fancy in yi 
cutin pyramid.) x71a Byrom rad, & Lit, Rem, (1854) 1, 
t.17 The pyramid yew trees are set in the nursery. 188a 
Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Long lines of pyramid Apples and 
Pears, 1887 Nicwotson Dicé, Gard. 11. 47/1 Pyramid 
training is largely practised with Pear-trees,.. Pyramids 
may be procured worked either on the Pear stock or on the 
Quince. 1890 Farmer's Gas. 4 dane 1 A pyramid trained 
tree consists essentially of an upright stem, and as many 
side branches as can be.. trained without overcrowding. 

5. fie. or allusively (from prec. senses). . 

1893 Daavton Pasi. iv. vi, He that to worlds pyramides 
will build On those great heroes..Should have a pen. 1600 
[sec A. y]. @16a8 F. Grevinte Sidney (1652) 129 An unsteddy 
and sharp pointed Pyramis of power. 1670 Cotton Esper 
tot Ue VIL. 313 The most plonens Act of his life,..which.. 
ought to be plac‘d on the highest Pyramis of his Fame, 
18a6 Disaagtr Viv. Grey u. i, ‘The apex of the pyramid of 
his ambition was at length visible. 188a Faanaa Zarly 
Chr. 11. 488 To me the whole theory looks like an inverted 
pyramid of inference tottering about upon its extremely 
harrow apex. J A 

6. Cryst. A set of faces belonging to a single 
crystallographic form and, if symmetrically de- 
veloped, meeting in a point; also, a form con- 
sisting of two such sets of faces on opposite sides 


of a common base. a 

1748 Sin J. Hitt Fossils 154 Crystal .. consisting. .of 
eighteen sides, dispos‘d in order of an hexangular column, 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid at each end, _ 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. 1. rgo A salt, under the form of a solid 
with eighteen sides, terminated at each extremity by a pyra- 
mid of six faces. 1836-41 Baanne Cher. (ed. 5) 663 Large 


PYRAMID. 


right rectangular prisms, terminated by a four-sided pyramid. 
1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 31 A group of triangular faces 
mecting in one point is called a pyramid. 1895 Srory- 
MaskeLyne Crystallogr. § 201 Vhe terms proto- and deutero- 
pyramid have been applicd by various writers somewhat 
ambiguously to the diplo-pyramidal figures, or, in erystallo- 
graphic language, pyramids, which have been here termed 
isosceles octahedra. 

7. Anat. Applied to various parts or structures 
of more or less pyramidal form; spec. (@) a mass 
of longitudinal nerve-fibres on each side of the 
medulla oblongata (some of which cross from one 
side to the other in the decussation of the pyra- 
muds); (6) each of the conical-shaped masses 
Alistinetively called MALPIGHIAN fyramids) con- 
stituting the medullary substance of the kidney, 
projecting, and opening at the apices by papilla, 
into the pelvis of the kidney ; (c) see quot. 1842. 

1805 Aled, Fraf. XIV. 329 The most important..pat 
neives is what was hitherto called the pyramids, this fascicle 
of nerves is the origin of the cerebrum, or the Aemisphev ti 
cevebri, 1842 Wexciison Med. Dict, Myxanud, a small, 
bony projection in the cavity of the tympanum, whieh is exca- 
vated tu lodge the muscle of the stapes, 1869 Huxvey / is. 
¥. (ed. 31 124 [nto this [ pedzv’s of the kidney], sundry conical 
elevations, called the Pyrxaniids, project; their summits 
present multitudes of minute openings—the final termina- 
tions of the éwAwdi. Edd. xi. 303 Atthe lower and frout part 
of the medulla oblongata, these {efferent impulses}, .eross 
over; and the white fibres which convey them are scen 
passing obliquely from left to right and from night to left in 
what is called the drewssetion of the anterior pyramids. 
W881 Beunke Wecheatso dann Votce (ed. 21 36 Vhe 
remaining two cartilages [of the larynx]. .are the Pyramids, 
so called beeanse of their shape. 1890 Uitninas Vat. Med. 
Dict, vq Pyramid] of ceretetiin, lobule of inferior 
surface of verinis of cerebellum...2-s. of Aerrein.. FoF 
thyroid gland,..2P. of trinpannat, a small bony eminence in 
the tympanum, behind the fenestra ovalis, enclosing the 
stipedius musele. 1899 Addutt's Syst. Aled. VIL. 385 
Paralysis of the limbs and tongue.., due to softening in the 
left olive and pyramid. ¢ 

8. loosely. A plane figure suggesting the profile of 
a pyramid; a triangular or enneiform hgure or 
formation, as a wedge-shapell body of men; a 
yoem the suceessive lines of which inerease or 
decrease in length; cte. (Cf the sense ‘gable’ in 3.) 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ang. /oeste u.xi.(Arb.) 103 Of the Spire 
or Vaper called Pyramis...1In metrifying his base can not 
well be larger then a mectre of six,..neare the toppe [of the 
Pyramis] there wilbe roome litle inough for a meetre of two 
sillables, and sometimes of one to finish the point. ?16g0 
Dun Belliants 14 The Emperor gathering his men in forin 
of Pyramids. 1658 Sir ‘I. Gaowne Gaae. cyrus ii, 10 In 
Chesse-hoards and Tables we yet finde Pyramids and 
Squarex @ 1680 Butter Aem. (1759) 1. 120 As for Altars 
and Pyramids in Poetry, he [Benlows) has out-done all Men 
that Way 3 for he has made a Gridiron, and a Frying-Pan 
in Verse, 1869 Tozea flight. Turkey 1. 105 When the sun 
rose, the shadow of the peak was projected over sea and 
land..in a distinctly marked pyramid. P 

b. AttHards. fl. A game played (usually) with 
fifteen coloured balls arranged in a triangle, and 


one cue-ball; see quot. 1850, and pyramzd-sfol. 

1850 Lohn's Mandbk. Games 554 Pyramid.— This game.. 
ean be played with any number of balls,..but the osnal 
number ts sixteen, viz. fifteen coloured, and one white. 
.. The fifteen coloured balls are placed on the table in the 
form of a triangle: the first, or pane being on the winning 
spot. 1864 Darly Zed. 1 June, t had played at pyrmaiak by 
inyself in the deserted billiard-room of the hote G 

+9. pi. (in form piramides). Name of some 
textile fabric: see quot. ¢1603. Ods. 

¢1605 Adlegiutions of Worsted Weavers (B.M. Add. MS. 
12304 art. 64), ‘This Cloath [a Say] hath continewed his naine 
and fashion till thisdays but now lately by putting the same 
into coullours and twistering one thridd of one coullour 
with another of another coullour, beinge made narrowe, ytis 
now called Piramides. x6g0 in Entick London (1766) 11. 
178 Piramides or Maramutfie, the piece, narrow. 4 

fo. alirté. and Comd., as pyramid-butider, 
Sashion;  pyramid-lke  adj.; pyramid-rest 
(&2¢éliards), a cue-rest the head of which is arched 
so as to allow it to be placed over a ball which 
would otherwise be in the way; pyramid-sholl, 
a gastropod shell of the family Pyramidellide ; 
pyramid-spot, the spot on a billiard table where 


the apex of the pyramid is placed, between the 


centre and the top spot ; pyramid-text, any ancient 
Egyptian text found in the Pyramids; pyramid- 
‘wise adv., in the manner or form of a pyramid, 


pyramidally, (See also 4b.) : 
1877 W. R. Coorea Lgyft. Obelisks tit. (1878) ee 
*pyramid builders of the Vth dynasty. 1613 Puacnas 
Pilgrimage Vu. xii, 670 A mount of earth and stone fiftie 
fadome long every way, built, *Pyramide-fashion, 1838 
Leth, er Madras (1843) 133 This gateway is the *pyramid- 
like building that one sees outside. @ 1618 SyivesTaa 
Wood-mans Bear xliv, Like a pale “Pyramid pillar. 8ar 
Byron Sardan. v. £65 Regal halls of *pyramid proportions, 
1873 Besnert & 'Cavenpisu' Siddiards 28 The *pyramid 
or spider-rest is cut out at the bottom. /é/d. 83 Place the 
ted again six inches nearer the “pyramid spot. 1894 
Manarey in 19¢h Cent, XXXVI. 270 The study of the 
*Pyramid-texts, the documents of the Old Empire. 1600 
Fairrax Tasso xv. xxxiv, Whose top *Pyramide-wise did 
pointed shew ITigh, narrow, sharp, the sides yet more ont- 
spred. arya2 Liste //usd, 1757) 494 The haycocks. .are 
made with a broad bottom and sharp top, pyramidwise. 
Ilence (sronce-rwds.) Pyramid v. 7/r., of a group 
in a painting: to be disposed in a form suggesting 
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a pyramid, i.e. symmetrically abont a central 
figure in an elevated position; Py:ramidai‘re 
{after mt¢/ionatre}, a person to whom a pyramid 
is erected as a monument. 

1845 Blackw. Mag, LVIIL. 418 It contributes to the good- 
ness of the picture. .if by means of it [the light] the gronps 
pyramid and unite well. Note, Fuseli objects that the 
principal figures and chief action in the Raising of Lazarus 
..are crowded into 1 corner. He would have had them 
‘pyramid’. 1875 Emexson Lett, § Svc. Aims xi, Sinmor- 
tality, every palace was a door to a pyramid; a king or 
rich man was a pyramidaire. 

Pyramidal (pirc-midal), z. (st.)  [ad. med. 
L. pyramidalis (Da Cange): see prec. and -AL. 
Ch ¥. pyramidal (1507 in Tatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pyramid; sloping, as an 
edge or face ofa pyramid. rave. 

1s7t Diaces Panto. us. viii. Rj b, The Pyramidall side 
HB. 597 R. Waac Vor. Constantinople in Hakluyt Voy, 
#1399) Il. 1. 308 ‘Two hils rising in a_piramidall” forme. 
1762-71 H. Watvoin Vertue's Anecad. Paint, (1786) 11. 90 
Some were made of glass in a pyramidal shape. 1857 J. G. 
Witninson Lys pt. Pharaohs 151 The pyramidal, or stoping, 
line was intended to insure the durability of a wall. 

2, Of the nature or shape of a pyramid; resem- 


bling a pyramid. 

1599 T. M[ovrer) Stléwormes 45 A Pyramidall and most 
stecpe hil. 1634 Sm ‘I. Herseat Y'rav, 61 High Pyra- 
midall Cypresse-trees. 1678 Cupwortn /afell. Syst... 53 
Plato.. would componnd the Earth of Cubical, and Fire of 
Pyramidal Atoms, and the like. 1784 Cowrrr Tash v1. 159 
The Lilac various in array,.. With purple spikes pyramidal. 
1816 SucuLey Let, 22 July, Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 349 Conical and 
pyramidal erystallizations. 1874 Motiey Barneveld I. xxi. 
355 One tall pyramidal gable of ancient grey brickwork. 

Jig. 164% Micron CA, Govt, vi. Wks. 1851 111. 128 Prelaty if 
she will seek to close up divisions in the Church, must be 
fore’t_to dissolve and unmake her own pyramidal figure. 
1872 Minto Ang. Prose tt. n. ¥. 368 ‘Vhat the most stable 
government is the pyramidal,—that rests on the widest basis 
of popular confidence. 

b. fix. In recent journalistic use (after F. pyru- 
midal); Astonishingly huge, colossal. 

[2827 C'ress Granvitte Let?. (1894) 1. 432 Madame de 
Montjoie has just told me that Mins Foote’s success is Ayra- 
midate.) 1902 Westen, Gaz, 16 Aug. 3/2 The pyramidal 
ignorance of the average Englishman concerning the great 
Republic and her institutions. 


3. Specific technical applications. 

a, Anat, Applied to certain structures of more or 
less pyramid-like form, esp. to certain muscles in 
the abdomen, and in the nose (both often denoted 
by the 1. pyramédalis used absol., sc. musculus). 
-\lso, Pertaining to or connected with the pyramids 
of the medulla oblongata, as in pyramidal iract, a 
tract of motor nerve-fibres in the spinal cord, 
-\lso /ath, applied to a form of cataract in which 
the capsule of the crystalline lens is opaque and 


prominent at its centre. 

[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2) s, v., Muscles of the 
Nostrils and of the Abdomen called Pyramidales, or of 
Pyramidical Figure.) 1725 Uradley's Fai. Dict.s.v. Nose, 
The Nostrils are dilated by six Muscles, three on each Side, 
viz. the pyramidal, oblique Ascendant or Myrtiformis, and 
the oblique descendant. 1872 Daawin Emotions vii. 190 
The pyramidal muscle serves to draw down the skin of the 
forehead between the eyebrows, together with their inner ex- 
tremities, 1879 Catberwooo Jind & Br. ii. 26 The most im- 
portant of the cells are known as pyramidal. 1899 Ad/éudi’s 
Syst, Med, V1. 732 Sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts. : 

b. Cryst. Used in senses 1 and 2; also applied 
to the ‘TETRAGONAL system, of which the square 


pyramid is a characteristic form. 

rh J. Kei] is¢ Pt. Dict. Chem. 69/1 A_brown salt, 
which. .forms white, pyramidal crystals, 1828 Srark Ele, 
Vat, /fist. 11. 482 Fundamental forms of minerals... The 
Vyramidal, in which the crystals assume the form of an 
isosceles four-sided pyramid. 185: Rienagoson Geol, v. 97 
‘The Pyramidal includes the octohedron with a square base, 
and the right aes prism. / é 

¢, Applied to particular species of plants having 
the flowers in a pyramid-like spike or cluster (often 
translating the specific name pyramidalts); also to 
fishes or other animals having the body or some 


part of a pyramid-like form. 

1796 C. Marsuatt Gardening xix. (1798) 355 Saxifrage 
plants are usually potted to move into the house. .as indeed 
the pyramidal in particular should be. 804 Suaw Gen. 
Zool, V. 390 Pyramidal Sucker. /dfd, 425 Pyramidal Trunk. 
fish. 1882 Garden 1 Feb. 89/2 Other native Orchises, such 
as..the Pyramidal Orchis.., live and flower in a garden, but 
du not increase or improve, 

4. Arith. Applied to the several series of 
unimbers, each beginning with unity, ohtained by 
continued summation of the several series of 
PoLyGonat numbers; so called because each of 
these numbers, represented (e. ¢.) by balls, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding pyramid (on a triangular, square, 


or polygonal base). 

Thus the series of ¢rfangudar numbers, 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21.. 
gives, by summation of successive terms, the series of tv7- 
angular pyramidal numbers 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 56...Siini- 
larly from the series of square, pentagonal, ete. nuinbers 
are obtained corresponding series of pyramidat numbers. 
The pyramidal numbers constitute the second (sometimes 
called the ¢hivd) order of figurate numbers: see Ficurate 
ppl.a. 3b. The term was formerly extended (with ordinat 
einen) to the succeeding orders of figurate numbers, each 
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obtained similarly from the preceding by continued summa. 
tion: see 1795 in b. (In quot. 1674 erroneously used.) 

1674 deans Arith. (1696) 663 Six is called the first Pyra- 
midal Number; for tbe Units therein may be so placed, ns 
lo represent a Pyramis. 1795 Hutton Afath. Dict., Pyra- 
midal Numbers, are the sumsof polygonal numbers, collected 
after the same manner as the polygonal numbers themselves 
are found from arithmetical progressions. 1806 — Course 
lath. 1.224 Column ¢ contains the sum of the triangular 
numbers, that is, the shot contained in a triangular pile, 
commonly called pyramidal numbers. 

b. (as sé.) A pyramidal number, 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Pabuar. Mathescos 165 Pyramidalis 
having their Names from their Number of Sides. 795 
Herton Math. Dict. s.v. Pyramidal Numbers, These are 

articularly called First Pyramidals. The sums of First 

yramidats are called Second Pyramidals;..and so on. 
Partienlarly, those arising from triangular numbers, are 
called Prime Triangular Pyramidals. 

5. Coméb., as pyranidal-shaped, adj. 

1859 W.S. Cotemas JVoodlancds (1866) 108 The Vew forms 
a pyramidal-shaped tree. 
Agric. (1869) 202 A weeping, pyramidal-shaped plant. 

{fence Pyra'midalist = PyRAMIDIST; sfec. one 
who holds certain theories or beliefs about the 
pyramids of Egypt. So Pyra‘midalism, the body 


of theories or beliefs held by pyramidalists. 

1877 Proctor Afyths & Marvels Astron. 52 ‘The facts 
most confidently urged by pyramidalists in support of their 
views, 1882 — Gt. Pyramid ic11 Taylor, Smyth, and the 
Pyramidalists generally, consider this sufficient to prove 
that the pyramid was erected for some purpose connected 


with religion, eater 
(pireemidali), adv. [f. Pyra- 


Ee pemdaly ] 
MIDAL +-L¥ 2] In a pyramidal manner; in the 


form of a pyramid. 

1561 E:nen Arte of Nauig. i. viii. 34 The shadowe of the 
. earth is piramidallye sharpe. 1575 Laneuam Let. (1891) 
so Vpon a base a too foot sqnare, & hy,..a square pilaster 
rizing pyramidally of a fyfteen foote hy. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants i. §9 They stand both together pyramidally. 1778 
Pryce Alin, Cornud, 84 Rising pyramidally..at least ie 
hundred and forty feet above the sea. 1890 Farwer's Gaz, 
4 Jan. 7/1 The shoots of a pyramidally trained tree. 


+b. fg. in allusion to the embalmed bodies of | 


the dead preserved in the pyramids: After the 


manner of a mummy. Ods. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vit, xiii. 366 A man may 
be happy without the apprehension thereof: surely in that 
sence he is pyramidally Re py. 1658 — Hydriot. v. 72 But 
to stbsist m bones, and be but Pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration. 

e. fig. Ungely, colossally : cf PyRaMiDaL 2h. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 28 Feb. 275/1 So pyramidally ignorant is 
the British newspaper-man, 

Pyramidate (pire-midet), @. rare. [ad. late 
L. pyranudat-us, {, pyramid-em: see -ATE? 2.) 
Fashioned as a pyramid; = PYRasipat 2. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher, xut. xix. 258 Experiments 
may be seene in diverse sorts of [perspective] glasses 3 as in 
the hollowe, the plaine, the embossed, the colummnarie, the 
ee or piked, the turbinall, the bounched. 1826 

trngy & Sp. Entomol. xivi. 1V. 289 Pyramidate Fascia,.. 
a band which juts out into an angle on one side. | 

So Pyra‘midated a., formed with pyramids, or 
into a pyramid. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, M/in. (ed, 3) 196 A crystal is 
named pyramidated, when the primitive form is a prism, 
and has a pyramid on each extremity. 1903 Vature 1 Oct. 
530/2 Some of the pyramidated summits among the South 
American volcanoes. 

Pyramides, pl. of syramis: see PYRAMID, 

Pyramidia, pl. of Pyramipion. 

Pyramidic (piramirdik), a. rare. [f. Pyrat 
+-I¢; perh. after Gr. mipapudicds.] Of, like, or 
proper to a pyramid; heaped up, or lofty and 
massive, like a pyramid. 

1743 Snenstone “/egies xix. 50 Their gold in pyramidic 
plenty pil'd. 1821 Byron Yuan v. Ixxxvii, The enormous 
gate which rose O'er them in almost pyramidic pride. 

Pyramidical (pirimidikal), a. Now rave. 
(f as prec. + -aL.] = PYRAMIDAL; in qnot. 1628, 
enduring like a pyramid: cf. MONUMENTAL 4. 

1621 Buaron Anat, Mel. 1. i. u. iv, (1651) 18 [The heart] of 
a pyramidical forme, and not much unlike to a Pine-apple. 
1628 Feituam Resolves ni. Ixxv, Though the Athenians 
demolished his Statues, yet they could not extinguish his 
more pyramidicall vertues. 1693 [see Pyramibat 3 a]. 1743 
Lond, & Country Brew. ww. (ed, 2) 322 They set six or eight 
Waggon Loads of Coal in a pyramidical Heap, 1867 
Baker Nile Tribut. xv. (1872) 270 The pyramidical hill 
beneath which I had fixed our camp. 1895 Iestot. Gaz. 
16 Aug. 8/2 After the Switcbback and the Great Wheel 
comes the Pyramidical Railway, which is being erected at 
the Devil's Dyke, near Brighton.,.The idea is to build a 
tower of varying height, round which a spiral track will 
carry a car from the top to the bottom. 


Pyramidically (pirimi-dikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY%.] In a pyramidical manner or form; 
pyramidally. (In quot. 1886 = PYRAMIDALLY c.) 


1697 Lutreett Brief Rel. 28 Oct. (1857) TV. 298 A very 
nohle bonefire.. consisting of about 140 pitcht barrels, placed 
pyramidically on 7 seaffolds, 1871 Nessirt Catal. Slade 
Colt. Glass 70 Pyramidically-clipped trees, 1886 D. C, 
Muaray First Pers. Singular xxiii, She is terribly rich, 
Awfully, colossally, pyramidically rich. 

So Pyrami‘dicalneas (Bailey vol. 1], 1727). 


|| Pyramidion (pirimi-dign). Pl. -ia, -ions, 
[mod.L., a. Gr. type *#ipapidiov, dim. of mipapls 


1868 Keg. U.S. Commissioner | 


PYRAMOIDAL. 


pyramid ; spec. in Arch., the pointed pyramidal 
portion forming the apex of an obelisk, 

1840 Bonoms in Trans, Roy, Soc. Lit. (1843) Ser. m1. 1. 161 
The height of the pyramidion should be about a tenth of the 
whole length, 1850 J. Lesrcu tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. 
Art § 224 Four-sided pillars on a low base, which diminish 
epyards and end in a pyramidion, usually of granite. 18 
W.R.Coorer Lgypt. Obelisks i, (1878) 2 Its apex isabruptly 
terminated by a small pyramidion, whose faces are inclined 
at abont an angle of sixty degrees. 

b. Cryst. Used by Story-Maskelyne in naming 
figures formed from other solid figures by construct- 
ing a small pyramid upon each face of the original. 

1895 Storv-Masketyne Crys/allogr. § 167 Holo-sym- 
inetrical forms of this (the cubic] system:..2, The triakis- 
octahedron or the octahedrid pyramidion,..4. The tetrakis- 
hexahedron or the eube-pyramidion..: the term pyramidion 
being employed in the ease of forms in which a pyramidion 
or small pyramid compost of similar isosceles triangles 
surmounts every face of a simpler figure..: such a figure is 
then an isoscelohedron, Jér¥d. § 172 The figure presents the 
aspect of a cube each face of which is surmonnted by an 
obtuse pyramid, and it may, on this account, be termed the 
cube pyramidion, : ae : 

Pyramidist (pi‘rimidist, pira-m-}. [See -1sr.] 
One who investigates or is specially versed in the 
structure and history of the Egyptian pyramids, 

1874 P. Suyra Our inher. in Gt. Pyramid v. xxi. 41 A 
scientific pyramidist..confines himselfto stating..that the 
Great Pyramid was erected in the times of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 1883 Proctor Great Pyramid Hale A. 187 The 
length of the earth's polar axis is assumed by pyramidists 
to_be 00,000,000 pyramid inches. 

Py'ramidize,v. [f. Pyrammp sé, +-125.] txér. 
To torm a pyramid; to converge towards a sum- 
mit or apex: cf. Prrawip v. Hence Py‘ramid- 


izing v/, sd. and pf/. a. 

a1831 T. Hore Hist. Ess. Archit. (1840) 1. xi, 388 The 
gradual contraction and pyramidizing, as they rose higher, 
of the indispensable arches, and buttresses, and pinnacles 
and roofs, 1850 INKERSLEY Roman & Pointed Archit. in 
France 325 A very graceful pyramidising composition of 
two distinct portions, —- 

Pyra‘mido-, combining form from Gr. wipayis, 
mipawés-, PYRAMID, as in Pyra:mido-attenuate 
a., pyramidally attenuated; + Pyra:mido-pria- 
ma‘tic a., of a form due to a combination of 
pyramid and prism. 

r82x R. Jameson Man. Afineral. 165 Pyramido-Prismatic 
Angite. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 478 Summit branchlets.., 
arcuate and pyramido-attenuate. z 

+ Py:ramido-graphy (also in L. form pyra:- 
midogra‘phia). Oés. [f. prec. + -GRAPHY.} A 
description of, or dissertation on, the pyramids. 

1646 Garaves (¢r¢/e) Pyramidographia: or a description 
ofthe PyrainidsofEgypt. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Pyrantido- 
graphy, 1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 2091 By whom the Pyramido- 
graphia, the Roman Foot and Denarius are..traced ont. 

Pyramidoid (pirz-midoid). Geow. rare. fad. 
mod.L. pyramtidoides (sc. schéma): see PYRAMID 
and -otD.] A solid figure in form approaching 
a pyramid, but of which the edges that meet 
or intersect at the vertex are curves, instead of 
straight lines as in a pyramid; as the farabo/te 
pyramidoid, in which the vertical sections through 
the edges are parabolas instead of triangles. 

Lr6s5 sf. Watts De Sectionibus Conicis Prop. 1x, De 
Conoide et Pyramidoide Parabolico. /dfd. xiv, De Ellip. 
tico Pyramidoide et Conoide. 1656 — Arithmetica Infini- 


_ foruut Prop, iv, Item, Pyramidoides vel Conoides Paraboli- 


cum..ad Prisma vel Cylindrum (super zquali base aque- 
altum) est utz ad 2) 1704 J. Ilarris Lex. Techn. 1, 
Parabolick Pyramidoid..so named by Dr, Wallis from its 
Genesis, or Formation. 1795 Hutton Afath. Dict. sv. 
Parabola. i . 5 4 

si Evroneously identified with a parabolic spindle. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn, (ed. 2} Wes. v.; thence 1 v 
in fae vol. II, and 1730 folio; 1839 Encyel. Brit, xvhit. 
9746/2 and some recent Dicts, oe 

So Pyramidoi‘dal a., a. Of or pertaining to a 
pyramidojd, b. Of the general figure of a pyramid 
upon a base of any shape. 

1807 T. Younc Nat, Philos, 11, 20 All pyramidoidal solids 
are equal to one third of the circumscribing prismatic or 
cylindroidal solids of the same height. 

Pyramidon (pire'midgn). [f. Pyramtp, after 
accordion, harmonicon, etc.) A pedal organ-stop 
having wooden pipes in the form of an inverted 
pyramid, and producing very deep tones. 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ ix. (1878) 63 Pyramidon, a 
Pedal stop of 16 or 32 feet-tone. 188: C. A, Epwaros 
Organs 156 [The] Pyramidon has been mentioned in some 
works, but it was ene impracticable to make this sto 
answer throughout the entire scale, and it therefore is 
abandoned. ? 

+ Pyramidy. 0O¢s. rare. ?lliterate form of 
PyraMip (from pl. pzramidies in PyRaMID A. a), 
used atirté.; or ? derived adj. = PYRAMIDAL. 

1627 Sreeo England, Scot. i. § 15 A Well, whose trickling 
drops turne (in Piramidy-wise) into hard stone. ¢ 1710 
Ceuta Fiennes. Diary (1888) 3 Manborn hills..are in a 
Pirramidy fashion on y* top. /éid. 179 With four pirramidy 
spires on Each Corner. 

Pyramis: earliest form of Prrasp, q.v. 

Pyramoid (pirimoid). Geom, rare—°._ [ad. 
Gr. ripapoedys pyramld-shaped, f. mopapis Pyra- 
MID: see -OID.] = Pyramipomp (Webster 1864). 


Pyramip. Cf. F. pyramidion (Littré).] Asmall | So Pyramoi-dal a. = PyYRAMIDOIDAL b. 


PYRAUSTA. 


1883 Heopte in Lacvel. Brit. XV1. 354/2 Producing. .iu 
the hexagonal system ‘ pyramoidal ' and ‘gyroidal *forins. 

Pyrantimonite, Pyrargillite, Pyrargy- 
rite: see PyRo- 2. 

Pyrate, Pyratic, etc.: see Pirate, ctc. 

+ Pyraugue, obs. form of Pimocur. 

1725 SLOANE Yamaica V1. 129 Pyraugues made of [Cedar]. 

| Pyrausta. Obs. rare. [L. (Pliny = pyraits), 
ad. Gr. nipavorys a moth that gets singed in the 
flame; in ohs. F. perauwste (Cotgr. 1611).} A 
fabulous insect supposed to live in fire. 

rsgx Syivester Du Bartas \ vi. 1121 So of the fire in 
burning furnace springs The fly Pyrausta with the flaming 
wings. 1706 Puitups (ed. 6), Pyrausta or Pyregonus, the 
Fire-Fly or Salamander-Fly ; an Insect. 

Pyrauxite : see Prro- 2. 

Pyrazine, Pyrazole: see Prno- 3c. 

Pyre (paie:). [ad. L. pyra, a, Gr. mupa a hearth, 
a place where fire is kindled, the place of a funcral 
fire, a funeral pile.] A pile or heap of combust- 
ible material, esp. wood; usually, a funeral pile 
for burning a dead body: see Pine 54.3 3d, 

1658 Browne //ydriot., ae Ded., When the Funeral Pyre 
was out, and the last Valediction over, Men took a lasting 
adien of their Interred Friends, 1712-14 Porn Rape Lock 
i. 43 With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre. 715 — 
(iad 1.72 For nine long nights through all the dusky air 
The pyres thick-flaming shot a dismal glare, 1810 Souturey 
Kehana i. xiv, Vhen hand in hand the victim band Roll in 
the dance around the funerat pyre. 1891 R, Exits Catullus 
xxxix. 4 Near the pyre they mourn Where weeps a mother 
o'er the lost, the kind one son. 

attrib, 1848 Hasitton Sadbath iv, 100 The fabled 
Phoenix was only reborn amidst its pyre-nest of incense. 

Pyre, obs. f. PEAR, PEER, Prer23 var. Pire ce. 

Pyre‘ctic, « [a. Gr. aupexrixeds feverish, f. 
mupega-e to be feverish: cf. Pyretic.] Of, per- 
taining to, or affected with fever, feverish. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 153 Thus shell-fish. . 
will sometimes excite great uneasiness with pyrectic heat. 
Téid WW. 291 ‘Vhe thirst and general irritation and pyrectic 
symptoms increase, : 

t+ Pyree. Obs.vare. [2.1 pyrée (Littre), f. Gr. 

nip fire: cf. mupetoy a pan for coals.] The altar 
of fire in the religion of the ancient Persians. 
, 1638 Sie T. Herserr raz, (ed. 2) 186 Alhors. infamous 
in the Pyreé or Temple of Idolatrous Fyre, which has never 
gone out for fifty Ages. did, gi The Pyree he incinerated, 
and made other common fire commixt with that they 
boasted they had from heaven. 

+Py'ren, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Pyprénd, Gr. 
Titpyvn the Pyrenees.] = PYRENEAN a. 

1623 Heywoop Sraz. Age 1. Wks. 1874 1. 179 White as 
the garden lilly, pyren snow, Or rocks of Christal. 1647 R. 
Stapyviton Fuevenal x, 183 He, to his Moores..o're the 
Pyren mountains jaunts. 

|| Pyvenze'mia. Path. [mod.L. f. Gr. nipay 
fruit-stone, nucleus + aiya blood +-1a.] The pre- 
sence of nucleated red corpuscles in the blood, 

18g0 in Bituines Wat, Med. Dict. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pyrenzwmatons a., having nucleated red 
blood corpuscles, 3890 in Cent. Dict, 

| Pyrenavium. of, [mod.L. f. pprina 
Pyrexe!+-arium.] A dropaceons pome: i.e. a 
pome containing pyrenes or ‘stones’, as those of 
the medlar and hawthorn. 1890 in Cent, Dict, 

Pyrene! (paierih). Bot. Also in L. form 
pyre‘na, pl.-e. [ad. mod.L. Ayréna, f. Gr. nipay 
fruit-stone.] The stone of a fruit; ef. one of 
those in a drupaceous pome. 

1837 Kertn Bot, Lex, s.v. If a putamen is composed of 
several cells, each cell takes the name of pyrena, asin Corvus. 
1880 Grav Struct. Bot, vii. § 2.296 The pyrene or stony 
inner portion of such carpels when drupaceons or composing 
a drupe of 2 or more stones. 1882 OoiLvie, Pyrene. 

Pyrene? (paierm). Chew. (Also 9 pyren.) 
(f. Gr. wip fire + -ENE.J A solid hydrocarbon 
(CygH,,) obtained from the dry distillation of coal, 
crystallizing in microscopic laminz. 

1839 R. D. Tuomson in Bri/, Aun. 356 Pyren, was pree 
pared from the last process by taking the ether which was 
employed for the purification of the chrysen, mixing it (etc.]. 
ibid., Nitrate of pyrenase; nitric acid forms with pyren a 
thick oily substance, which is purified by boiling with water 
and alcohol. 1857 Mitter Even. Chew, Org. UT. 552 
Pyrene is soluble in hot ether, and may he separated from 
chrysene by means of this solvent, which at a low tempera- 
ture deposits it in microscopic rhomboidal plates... This 
hydrocarhon appears to have been first observed hy Laurent, 
1877 Watts Fownes’ Chen 11. 592 Pyrene CygHig and 
Chrysene are contained in the portion of coal-tar hoiling 
above 360° (boiling point of anthracene). 

b. Comb. as pyrene-helone, -quinone, etc. 

1895 Muir & Morvev Watts* Dict. Chent. 111. 350. | 

Hence Pyrenic a., of, belonging to, or derived 
from pyrene, as pyrenie acid, CygH Os, forming 
pale yellow plates. 

Pyrenean, -wan (pirén7-3n), az. and sé. Also 
7 Perennean, Pirenean, [ad. I. Pyrénden, or 
{, L. Pyréna-us (f. Pyréné, a, Gr. Miphyy, name of 
the daughter of Bebryx, heloved of Hercules, said 
to be buried on these mountains) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Ofor belonging tothe Pyrenees. B. sd. 
a. Anative ofthe Pyrences. +b. f/. The Pyrenees. 
tsg2 Survay of France To Rdr., The Pyrenwan mouns 


| 


1667 


taines towardes Spaine. 1595 Suaxs. Yohu 1. i. 201 Talking 
of the Alpes and Appenines, The Perennean and the river 
Poe. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pyrenzean Mountains. 1693 
Morven Geogr. Reet. (ed. 3) 178 The Province of Artois.. 
united to the Crown of France by the Pyrenwan Treaty 
(hetween France and Spain, 1559). 1768 Eart Matmessury 
Diaries § Corr. 1.35 At tiftcen posts from Bayonne you dis. 
cover the Pyreneans. 1802 Paxkerron Jord. Geox. 1.275 The 
Pyrenean chain, @ 1861 A. H. CioucH Poemis (1862) 245 
My Pyrenean Verses will yon hear. 1906 Daily Chron, 
x0 Sept. 8/5 Long circular capes in Pyrenean wool fabrics. 

Pyrenees (piréué*z), 55. p/. Also 7 Pyrenes, 
Pir-, Pyreneys, Pirhenese. [a. F. Pyrduces, ad. 
L. Pfrénexi (sc. montes) : see prec.] Name of the 
range of mountains separating France and Spain. 

(1555 Even Decades Pref. (Arb. §3 In the mountaines 
named Pyrinei thle] inhabitantes burnt vp the wooddes.] 
1632 Litucow Trav. x. 440 The South Pendicles of the high 
Pirhenese. ¢1645 Howene Lets. (1650) I. 27 These parts 
of the Pyreneys that border upon the Mediterranean are 
never without Theeves. 1693 Morpen Geogr. Rect. ved. 3) 
206 Extending from the Pyrenes.. Southwards. 1797 
Fiucyel. Brit, (ed, 3) XV. 683/2 Pyrenean Mountains, 
or Pyrenees. 1837 Atison Hist, Aurofe VIL xiix. 510 
Napoleon. .felt with Louis X1V, that it was necessary there 
should be no longer any Pyrenees. 

tb. affrié, (in sing. form Pyrenoce, -ey*. Ods. 

1608 Torset, Serpents 598 \ Serpent in the Pireney 
Mountains. ¢1645 HowrtL Leté. (1650) 1. 27, 1 pass'd be. 
tween som of the Pyrency Hills, 

Pyreneite (pirenfait), 1. Also -aite. 
[ad. Ger, pyrenedt (Werner 1812), f. as prec. : see 
-reET.] A varicty of iron-lime garnet, greyish- 
black and of semi-metallic lustre. 

1821 Ure Dict. Chent, Pyrenctte ., occurs in primitive 
limestone, in the Pic of Eres-Lids, near Bareges, in the 
French Pyrenees. 1854 Dana Syst. Win, (ed. 4) VL 192. 
1866-8 Warts Dict. Chent. 1V. 754 Pyrenaite. 

Pyrenic : see Pynene 2. 

Pyrenin (poirinin). Phys. Chem. [fas 
Pyrene ld + -axd.] Schwartz's name for the sub- 


stance composing the nucleolus of a cell. 

1890 in Cent, Dick 1897 in Syd. Suc. Le. 

(| Pyrenium (pair nidm). Sot. [mod.L,, ad, 
Gr, atpyvov, dim. of wipyy: see PyRENE!.] ‘The 
hypothecium of a nucleiform or angiocarpous 
apothecinm, i.¢. that of an angiocarpous lichen. 

1866 Jveas. Bot, Pyreniuut, either the receptacle or peri- 
thecinm of certain fungal. 1882 J. M. Crosbie in Eucyee. 
Brit. KVV. 554/2(Lichens| When the pyreniam quite covers 
the nucleus it ts said to be entire. 

Pyrenocarp (pair’nekaip). ot, [f. Gr. 
mipqy (sce PyReNE!) + xapmes fruit.] a. ‘Any 
dropaceons frnit’® (Cent. Dict.). b.= PERITHECIUM. 

1889 Bexxetr & Murray Cryptoe. Bot. 355 The Pyre- 
somycetes, with pyrenocarps or peritheces (hymenia within 
flask-shaped bodies open at the neck). : z 

Ilence Pyrenoca‘rpons a., resembling, pertain- 
ing to, or having a pyrenocarp. . 

387 Leicnton Lichenu-fora 36 Apothecia pyrenocarpous 
verrucarioid, e 

Pyreno‘deous, a. Sof. = next, A. So Py- 
re‘nodine a. : . ; 

31891 Leicuton Lichea-flora 4 Apothecia pyrenodine. oid, 
36 Apothecia pyrenodeous. | 25 

Pyvenoid (pairinoid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. nipay 
(sce Prrengl): see -o1D.] : 

A, adj, Resembling in form the stone of a fruit: 
sce quots, rare—°. f 

[x693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pyrenvides pro» 
cessus, the Tooth of the second Vertebra.] 1858 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex., Pyrenoides,, -pyrenoid. _ £897 Syl. Soc. Lew. 
Pyrencid, kernel-shaped. Anat, Epithet formerly applied 
to the odontoid process of the axis vertebra, 

B. sé. Asmall coloarless proteid body, rcsem- 
bling a nucleus, found in certain algze and protozoa. 

1883 Science I. 148/2 Schmitz finds in the chromatophors 
of many alga: more or less spherical bodies to which he 
gives thename of pyrenoids. 1895 OLiver tr. Kernes's Nat. 
fist, Plants 11, 629 The exact part played hy the pyre- 
noid is very obscure, hut there can be no doubt that it in- 
fluences in some way the formation or deposition of starch 
by the protoplasm, rgo1 G. N. CALKins Protozoc 117 Chro- 
matophores in which one or more deeply staining bodies— 
the pyrenotds—-may be found. a eee 
|Pyrenomycetes (peirinoymaisitiz). 77. 
Bot. [mod.L. Pyrénomycetés, {. as prec. + puxns, 
pl. zéeyres mushroom.] An order of ascomy- 
cetous fangi, characterized by the asci being formed 
in flask-shaped receptacles or perithecia. So 
Pyre:nomyce'tous a., belonging to or of the 
nature of the Pyrenomycetes. 

1874 Cooxe Fung? 56 The hard, or carbonaceous Ascomy- 
cetes, sometimes called the Pyrenomycetes, 882 J. M. 
Cromate in Encycl. Brit. X1V. §39/t (Lichens) Distinguish- 
ing them from certain pyrenomycetons fungi. 

Pyrenous (paitZnas), a. Bot. rare—°. [f. as 
PYRENE ! +-ovs.] Containing pyrenes or ‘stones’; 
chiefly in comb. with a numeral, ; 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pyrenodes, having or fult of 
fruit-stones: pyrenons. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pyrenous,in bot, 
containing pyrenes: used only in composition with a 
numeral: as 2-fyrenous, s-pyretous, etc. hi 

+Pyrergy. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. nip, rup- 
fire + épyoy work; properly *fyrurgy: cf. PyRuR- 
Gian.] Working in or with fire. 

165: Noan Biccs Wew Dispens. 220 2 297 She ean perfect 
nothing without Pyrergy. 


PYRETO.-. 


Pyretetiology: sce Prreto-. 


Pyrethrine (paireprain). Chen. Also 9 -in. 
fad. F. pyrétrine (Parisel, 1833): see PrRETHRUM 
and -INE4,] The substance to which the sialagogic 
action of pyrethrum root is due; it appears, when 
pure, to be a white crystalline alkaloid. Hence 
Pyre‘thrica.,inpyrethric acid, asubstance obtained 
by the action of potassiam hydroxide on pyrethrine. 

1838 T'stomson Organic Bodies 815 To the acrid substance 
M. Pariset bas given the name of pyrethrin. Bot it appears 
..that it is not a simple vegetable principle as he supposed, 
buta coutpowid of two oils and a resin, 1882 Watts Dict. 
Chem, VAULT. 1699 5. Pyrethvium, R. Buchheim, by evapo- 
rating to dryness thealcoholicextract of Radix pyrethri, and 
exhausting the residue with ether, obtained a crystalline sub- 
slanee, pyrethrin, which melted at the heat of the body, 
and was resolved by alcoholic potash into pyrethricacid and 
piperidine. 1895 Duxsran & Garxert in Fraud. Chem, Soc. 
LXVI 1.101 We propose provisionally toname it Jeditlorine, 
dt is very probable that it is the same substance as that 
isolated. by Buchheim, in 1876, and named by him Ayre- 
thrine. 

i Pyrethrum (paire‘prim, -#prvm), Also 6-5 
(from F'r., pyrethre.  [L. pprethrum,-on \Pliny) 
= sense I, a, Gir, mlpefpoy feverfew : cf. meperds 
fever. In V. pyréthre, in OF. firctre (13th c. in 
Watz.-Darm.... Cf. PELLETER, PELLitory.] 

1. Originally, The name of the plant Amacyelus 
fyrethrum, N.O. Composite, also called Vellitory 
of Spain, a native of Barbary, Arabia, and Syria, 
having a pungent root (radiv pyrethri, used in 
medicine, Now so called only in pharmacy. 

1962 Turner //eréad ut. 107, Pyrethrum. hath a stalk & 
tenes like vnto fenell. 1578 Lytx Dedoens m1. xix. 342 The 
roote of Pyrethhe is hoate and dry in the thirde “degree. 
1583 ates of Customs VW) vij, Pirethenm [s¢c] the pounde 
lid, 1607 Torsrut Hour/. Beasts 350 To provoke him to 
ueese, hy blowing Pepper aud Pyrethre beaten to powder, 
up into his nostrils, 1799 G. Situ Ladoratory Il. 422 
Take pyrethrum (wild or bastard pellitory) boil it in strong 
vinegar, 50 as to prevent the steant from having any vent. 
1858 Mayan Lurprs. Lev, Pyrcthrnt, Vhe pharmacopcial 
name for the root of the plant Aathemis pyrethrion, or.. 
Anacyclas pyrethrum, or peliitory of Spain. 

2. Bot. A genus of composite plants, now often 
made a subdivision of Chrysanthemum ; a plant of 


this genus, a feverfow. 

As a current florists’ name, usually applied to Pyrethrunt 
(or Chrysanthensum) roseuit, wow grown in many colours, 
single and double, in summer-gardens in England; also 
to 7, ee aureion, a free-growing hardy dwarf 
annual or biennial, extensively used for carpet-hedding and 
edging, having white flowers with yellow disks. Both 
species are natives of the Caucasus, Armenia, and Persia, 
and were introduced into England ¢ 1803. 

1882 Garden 13 May 322/3 There seems to bea growing 
taste for single-flowered Pyrethrums, 987 Ontlook g Nov. 
596.1 New sorts.. which combine the virtues of the 
pyrethrum and daisy with the peculiar quality of the 
chrysanthemum. 

b. In full, Pyrethrum powder: an insecticide 
made of the powdered flower-heads of Pyrethrant 
etnerarixfoltune of Dalmatia, and of /. rosette 


and P, carneune of the Caucasus. 

1876 Dunrinc Ps. Skin 599 The best preventives 
against bugs in heds are corrosive sublimate [and] pyre- 
thrum powder. [1905 H/estin, Gas. 15 Apr. 2/3 Another 
product [of Montenegro] is the ‘pyrethrum ’ flower, which 
1s dried and exported to Italy... for use as insect-powder.] 

Pyretic (pair-, piretik), a ands. [ad. mod.L. 
forretic-us, {. Gr. muper-ds fever: see -1c, Cf. Gr. 
mupexrixes PYRECTIC. ] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to fever; producing 
feverish symptoms; tending to raise the bodily 
temperature. 

x858 Mayne Z.cfos. Lev., Pyreticus, of or belonging to 
fever: pyretic. 1895 Hl. C. Woon Therap. (1879) 650 
Whenever the hodily temperature falls below normal, pyretic 
treatment is demanded. 1894 Biackmore Periycross xiii, 
If..pyretic action does not supervene, we shall save her life, 

2. Used for the cure of fever, antipyretic. 

3868 Pharm. Frni, Ser, u. YX, 347 An effervescing pre- 

ration, called...‘ Pyretic Salts‘, and also...‘ Effervescing 

yretic Saline‘, : 

B. sd. A remedy for fever; a febrifuge, an 
anlipyrelic. rare—°. } 

[1693 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), ees Medi- 
cines that cure Fevers.) 1728 Cuamsers Cyct., Pyretics, 
medicines good against Fevers. 1836 in Satart. 
Pyreto- (p2ie'r-, piréto), before avowel pyret-, 
combining form of Gr. muperds fever, entering into 
afew scientificlerms. Pyretetiology [r10L0cy], 
the xtiology of fevers (Mayne Zxgos, Lex. 1858). 
|| Py:retogene'sia, -ge-nesis [Gr. yéveos produc- 
tion], the production of fever (ibid.). Pyreto- 
gene'tic, Pyreto-genous ad/s., breeding or pro- 
ducing fever. Pyreto'graphy [-craPuy],a descrip- 
tion of fevers (Mayne), Pyretoogy [mod.L. 
pyretologia (R. Morton 1692): see -Locy], the 
branch of medical science which treats of fevers. 
1899 Ailbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 253 The absorption of 
*pyretogenetic substances, 1885-8 Hao LA Gael 

inc. Med. 1.44 The ‘*pyretogenous * material in sympto- 
wetie ae "i Hooret Med. Dict., *Pyretology, a aise 
course or doctrine on fevers. 1898 P, Maxson 770A, Dis 


cases xiil. 214 The study of the pyretology of oe 


PYRETOID. 


Pyretoid (paier-, pirétoid), a. [f. Gr. muper-ds 
fever+-o1D.] Resembling or simulating fever. 

1899 AUdbutt's Syst. Med. VEN. 461 Psendo-pyretic, or 
pyretoid erythemata, /é/d. 464 A number of ery throdermias 
which are pyretoid. 

Pyrewinkes: see PILLIWINES. 

|| Pyrexia (pair-, pireksid). Path. Pl. -ie. 
also anglicized py‘rexy. [mod.L., f. Gr. upegts, 
f. mupéocev (see Prrectic). So F. pyrexie.] 
Febrile disease ; fever. 

1769 W. Cutten Vosol. Method. Init. Synopsis, Class I. 
Pyrexixc, Order i Febres. 1796 — First Lines 1.§6 Wks, 
1827 1, 479 Pyrexiae, or febrile diseases..beginning with 
some degree of cold shivering, they shew some increase of 
heat. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 36 There is heat, 
thirst, and other concomitants of pyrexy. 1897 Daily 
Vews 26 Mar. 3/1 On Saturday there was moderate pyrexia, 
with loss of appetite and intestinal irritation. 

llence Pyre‘xial, Pyre-xic, Pyre'xical a7/s., of, 
pettaining to, or characterized by pyrexia; febrile, 

1846 Worcester, Pyre.cica/, relating to fever; febrile. 
1847 Weaster, f'yrexia?, relating to fevers, 1876 Harry 
Vat, Med. 141 pleasant drink in pyrexial conditions. 
1897 4 dlbudi’s Syst. Wed. Vb. 144 During the pyrexial stage. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pyrevic, same as Jyrexial. 

Pyrgocephalic (pd:ugos/felik), a. [f. Gr. 
mupyo-s tower + kepadn head + -1c, after drachy- 
cephalic, ete.) ‘ Tower-headed ’, an epithet descrip- 
live of a form of skull having a highly arched 
vertex. So Pyrgoce'phaly (-se‘fili), the condi- 
tion of being pyrgocephalic. 

1878 DartLey tr. Topinards Authrop. v. 176 Pyrgoce- 
phalic, elevated skull, 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., lyrgocephaly. 

Pyrgoi‘dal, a. rare—°, [f. Gr. aupyo-ecdqs, mvp- 
ywixs tower-like (f. wépyos tower: see -01p) +-AL.] 
Tower-shaped; consisting of a prism having a 
pytamid of corresponding base on one of its ends, 
(Cf. PYRAMIDATED,) 1890 in Cent. Died. 

Pyrgorlogist. nonce wa. [f. Gr, mipyos tower, 
after veologist, etc.] One versed in the structure 
and history of towers. 

1877 Athengu 18 Aug. 218 ‘Vhose who had the advan- 
tage..of hearing what fell from the lips of the great 
‘eastellan’ and pyrgologist. 


Pyrgom (psugem). Afiz. (ad. by Breithaupt 
1830) Gr. mupywya, thal which is furnished with 
towers, a fenced city, f. mipyos tower; ‘alluding 
to the grouping of its crystals’, Chester.) An 
aluminous variety of pyroxene allied to sablite : 
= Fassalte b. 

1836 T. Tuomsown l/in., Geol., etc. 1. 190. 

+ Pyrgopo‘linize,v. Os. nonce-wed. [irreg. f. 
L. Pyrgopolinicés, name of a swaggering soldier in 
the ‘ Miles Gloriosus’ of Plantus, f. Gr. avpyos 
tower + mdAts city + -vians conquering: see -12E.] 
intr, To swagger, hector, 

1605 G. Powen Kefut. Lpist, Puritan-Papist Vo Rar. 3 
His Maiestie need not feare these pyrgopolinizing Cham- 
pions, for all their desperate threats and big lookes. 


Pyrheliometer (poshilig-métai).  [f. Gr. nip 
fire + HAtos sun + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of heat given off by the sun, 
by allowing the rays to fall perpendicularly for a 
given time upon water or mercury in a blackened 


closed shallow cylindrical vessel, and observing the | 


consequent rise of temperature in the liquid. 

“1863 Tynuatt Hea? xiii. 391 The radiation from the pyt- 
hieliometer is often fa teee hte when no cloud is seen. 
1871 B. Stewart /Yead § 398 Instruments for measuring the 
intensity of the sun’s radiant heat have been devised by 
Herschel and Pouillet. The instrument of the latter he 
calls a pyrheliometer. 1883 Science 1. 254/1 The new 
method of deducing the solar constant from pyrheliometer 
observations at the earth's surface. 

Hence Pyrheliome'tric a., of, pertaining to, or 
conducted by a pyrheliometer, as pyrhelioutetric 
expertments, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pyridine (pi-ridoin, poier-). Chea [f.Gr. nip, 
nup- fire + -1D4 + -INE5,] A colourless volatile 
liquid alkaloid (C,H,N) of offensive odour and 
poisonous quality, produced in the dry distillation 
of bone-oil and other bituminous matter. The 
inhalation of its vapour is said to be beneficial in 
asthma, ete. 

ie dases, the series of alkaloids, of composition 
CaHa,-5N, of which pyridine is the lowest member, and pico- 
line, lutidine, collidine, parvoline, etc., other examples, 

1851 T. Anoerson in Trans. Koy. Soc. Edin, (1853) XX, 
253 The first of these [pyrrol bases], to which I give the 
name of pyridine. 1866 Watts Diet. Chew, LV. ee jtidine 
is a colourless mobile Siquid, having a most powerful and 
peculiar odour closely resembling that of picoline, and, like 
that alkaloid, causing a bitter taste in the mouth and back 
of the throat. 1881 /éfd. 3rd Suppl. are Pyridine may be 
regarded as benzine having one of its CH groups replaced 
by nitrogen. 1888 Daily News 26 June, 7/7 The latest 
practice eaoetes by the German, Government,..is that of 
mingling with the (methylated] spirit * pyridine’, an essence 
which gives the ‘peculiarly offensive and characteristic 
odour’ to a refuse of the gas-works which the men call 
‘devil water’. ee P . 

b. Comd. as pyridine-carboxylie acid, a name 
for picolinic and nicotinic acids. 


Hence Pyritdic @., of or related to pyridine; _ 


fyridic group or series, the series of pyridine bases : 
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see above; Py‘ridone = oxy-pyridine, C,HsNO; 
Py ridyl, the radical C,H,N of pyridine. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim, Alkaloids Introd. 11 Those.. 
which are constantly present in prolonged putrefactive 
fermentations, belong to the Byodle and hydropyridic 
series; they do not differ widely from the poisonous bases of 
hemlock und tobacco. /4id. 93 A base which seems to 
belong to the pyridic group. 

Pyrie, variant of Perry} Ods., a pear-tree; obs. 
form of Prrere, a squall. 

Pyriform (paierri-, pitrifgim), a. Also piri-. 
[ad. mod. L. pyriformis, {. pyrum, ercon, med.L. 
spelling of Péram pear +-rous.] Ofthe shape of a 
pear, pear-shaped ; obconic; differing from oviform 
in having a slight stricture at or near the narrow 
eud. (Only in scientific or technical use.) 

1741 Moxro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 77 The Receptaculum 
CAyée. .is a,.somewhat pyriform Bag, 1757 Jouxsroxe in 
PAIL Trans, L, 546 This calculus... was of a pyriform shape. 
1863 Wand. J, Africa 1. 36 Vhe fruit..is a pyriform pod 
with crimson skin enclosing black brown seeds. 

b. eixat, Denoting a muscle of the hip, Usually 
in L. form fyriforneis, also absol. (se. musculus). 
1joq J. Elarris Lew ech. bt, Pyriformis, sen Miacus 
FEucternus, is a Muscle of the Thigh. 1841 RamspoTHam 
Obstetr, Aled, (1855) 4 Vhe sciatic and pudic nerves, and the 
yriform muscle, 1872 Mivart “dem, Anat, 301 The Pyri- 

‘ormis arises from the front of the sacrum. 12897 “1 //butt's 
Syst. Med, IV. 85g The anterior wall of the pyriform sinus. 

ce. In comb. with another adj. expressing form. 

1821 W. P. C. Barton /lora No Amer. b. 117 Root 
pyriform-bulbous.  /é/d. 118 Germ pyriform-triangular. 

So Py‘riformed a. rare, = prec. 

1874 -irchexol. Assoc. Jrni, Dec. 433 Noth spoons are of 
the sixteenth century...Uhe pyriformed bow! is stamped 
with the maker's mark, a rose. 

Pyritaceous (poier-, pirité{os),@. rare. [f. 
PyRiTES + -acEous.] Of the nature of or con- 
laining pyrites. 

1794 Suntivan Hew Nat. 1. 448 Sprinkled with yellow, 
bright pyritaceous specks or streaks. 1796 Kirwan lens, 
Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 10g Pyritaceous limestone gives a grey 
powder, is not magnetic..detonates with nitre. 

Pyrite (pairait). Also 6 pyrit, 6-7 pirrite. 
[f. L. pyrites: sce next. In KF. pyrite (12th e.).J 

+1. In early use (often pyri ¢ stone = Gr. mupitys 
Aides) = Pyxires 15 fire-stone. Later, in general 
sense of PyriTES 2. Ods. 

1567 Mar.et G~ Forest 17b, The Pirrite must with easie 
hand..enholden be. 1588 GREEN: Pertucedes Wks, (Grosart) 
VEE62 Resembling the Pyrite stone. 1589 — Tiddies Love 
ibid. 107 A Pyrit stone, which handled softly is as colde 
as ice, but pressed betweene the fingers burneth as fire. 1390 
— Never too late (1600) 34 Like the pyrit stone, that is, fire 
without, and frost within. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury U1. 41/2 


| ‘The Pirrite is a kind of stone yellow. 1791 E. Darwin Foe. 


Gard. \. ii. 350 Henee sable Coal his massy couch extends 
And stars of gold the sparkling Pyrite blends, 

2. Ain. Native disulphide of iron (Fe S,), erystal- 
lizing in isometric forms, esp. in cubes and pyrito- 
hedra: one of the forms of zron pyrites (next, 2). 

1868 Dana Asin. 63 The pyrite of most gold mesons is 
auriferous. Pyrite occurs abundantly in rocks of all ages, 
from the oldest crystalline to the most recent alluvial 
deposits. 1896 Cuester Dict, Mames Alin. s. v., Pyrite..is 
now only applied to the disulphide of iron which crystallizes 
in isometric forms. : ; 

|| Pyrites (pirsitiz). Pl. (rare) + pyrite. 
Also 6 pirrites. (L. cis (Pliny) fire-stone, 
flint, pyrites, a. Gr. mupirys (of or in fire’ (f. mip 
fire), mupitys (sc. Ai0s) £a mineral which strikes 
fire, the copper pyrites of mineralogists’ (L. & Sc.). 


1668 Cnarteton Onomast, 301 Pyrites {ita dictus, vel quod | 


ex co ignis excutialur ; vel quod iguei sit coloris) Arabibus 
Marcasita et Zeq nigrum.) f 

tl. Inearly use, vaguely, a ‘ fire-stone’ or mineral 
capable of being used for striking fire. Obs. 

Formerly the subject of fabulous statements. 

1588 Greene Aderda Wks. (Grosart) 1X. 45 As the stone 
Pyrites once set on fire burneth in the water, 1610 ITeaLey 
St. Aug, Citle of God xxi, v. (1620) 788 The Persian Pyrites 
pressed hard in the hand burneth it, whereupon it hath the 
name, 1706 Puu.tirs (ed. 6), Pyritis, a precious Stone 
which burns the lingers, if one holds it hard. 1750 Leonardus 
Alirr, Stones 220 In a large Sense, all Stones that strike 
Fire may be called Pyrites, 1796 Kirwan Alen. Alin. 
(ed. 2) Il. 75 Pyrites is a name antiently given to any 
Metallic compound that gave fire with steel, exhaling at the 


same time, a Sulphurious or Arsenical smell. 


2. In modern use: Either of the two common 
sulphides of iron (Fe S,), pyrite and marcasite, also 
called distinctively cron pyrites; also, lhe double 
sulphide of copper and iron (Cu,S.Fe,5;), chalco- 
pyrite or copper pyrites. 

Used also te any to include many related sulphides 
and arsenides of iron, cobalt, uickel, ete, or of iron with 
another metal; e.g. arsenical Pe including Leucopyrite 
FeAsg, and Mispickel FeAso. eSg; capillary p., native 
sulphide of nickel = Mitterire?; magnetic p., Fe7Sa 
= Pyrrnotive; spear p., white iron p., varieties of 
Marcasite; tin p., CuzS(SnS3. FesS3); variegated p., 
FeS, 2 Cu2S, = Ervusescite. Also Copart, Cocxscoma, 
Herarie Pyrites. E 

(1ss5 Euen Decades 133 margin, These colers or floures 
are cauled Marchesites, ites.] 1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 
17 b, Pirrites is a kinde of stone, yealow, like to the fire his 
flame. 1601 Hottano Pliny EL. 588 ‘Fhere is another fire 
stone going vnder the name of Pyrites or Marcasin, that 
resembleth brasse orein the mine. 1694 Scare in PAIL Yrans. 
XVIII. 218 He. engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone 


| tricity..has no 


- 17586 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 


PYRITOUS. 


lo himself. 1748 Sir J. Hatt /7ist, Fossils 615 The most 
common of all the species of striated Pyrita. 1794 Sunuvan 
View Nadé.1. 381 Ihe heated Bath waters. .owe their origin to 
the contact of common water with pyrita:, whose composition 
is iron, sulphur, and the vitriolic principle. 1839 Darwix 
Vay. Nat. xii. (4852) 260 The Chilian miners were so con- 
vinced that copper po contained not a particle of copper, 
that [ete.. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 354 Pyrites 
sometimes contains gold, and it is then called avriferous 
pyrites. 1880 Dawsins Larly J/an x. 358 Fire was obtained 
in the Bronze age by striking a flint flake against a piece of 
iron pyrites. 1886 Lucyel, Brit, XX. 128/2 By modern 
inineralogists the term ‘ pyrites’ has been extended to a 
number of metallic sulphides, and it is..now used rather as 
a group-name than as the specific designation of a miuera). 

attrié. and Comb, 1864 Frnd. Chem. Soc. XVII. 118 The 
flue-dust of Pyrites-burners. 1896 Daily News is Aug. 
11/1 Pyrites Jodes .. carrying over an ounce of gold to the 
ton, are now being opened up. 

Pyritic (pai-, piritik), 2. [f. Pyrit-es+-1c.] 
Of or pertaining to pyrites, containing or resem- 
bling pyrites. 

1802 Howarp in Phil, Trans. XCII. 179 Bright shining 
spicule, of a metallic or pyritic nature. 1813 BAKEWELL 
dntvod, Geol. (1815) 104 Yorkshire slate ..is sometimes 
covered with thin pyritic configurations resembling trees, 
hence called ‘dendritical', 1892 Padl Aladd G. 5 May 2/1 
The deep levels. -where the ore becomes pyritic. 

Pyritical (pai-, piritikal), @. [f. as prec. + 
“AL! sec -ICAL.] = prec. 

1756 P. Browne Yaviaica 58 A green copper ore in a 
pyritical matrix. 1789 J. WicutaMs Jin. Aingd. 419 The 
pyritical or marcasitical yellow copper ores. 1845 J. Prituies 
Geol. in Encyel. Metrop NA. 6793/1 ee loam and plastic 
clay, containing a few pyritical casts of shells. 

Pyritiferous (paier-, pirilisféras), a. [f. 
Pynites + -FERovs.] Yielding pyriles. 

1828-32 in Weuster, 1847-8 H. Mitcer First Jopr, xii. 
(1857) 188 Here it trickles ..through a pyritiferous shale. 
1877 RayMono Statist, Mines § Mining 391 All the siliceous 
pyritiferous ores are selected for this purpose. 

yritify (poi-, piritifoi), v. [f. Pyrires, after 
petrify.] trans, = Prwitize. So Pyritification 
= PYRITIZATION. 

1757 tr. flenckel’s Pyritol, 94 Nature finds materials..as 
grounds and foundations for a pytitification. 1851 MantTeLe 
Peirifactions i. § 2, 27 fig., Stem of a young plant, pytitified. 

+ itish, a. Obs. rare. [f. PyniTe or Pyrites 
+-1sH1,] Resembling that of pyrite or pyrites. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 133 A pyritish smell arises 
about the well. ; ene 

Pyritize (poivr-, piritaiz), v [f. Pyrit-s + 
eIZE.] ¢vans. ‘To convert inlo pyriles (as wood by 
replacement of tbe original substance by iron 
pyrites); to impregnate with pyrites. Hence 
Py'ritized fff. a.; also Pyritiza'tion, conversion 
inlo pyrites. 

1804 Cueventx in PAIL Trans. XCV. 115 Professor 
Lampadius, in distilling some pyritized wood,.. obtained the 
same substance. 1839 Murenison Silee. Syst. i. xxvi. 334, 
L use the term Ayrttized in reference to these altered rocks 
in contact with the trap which contain numerous and large 
crystals of iron pyrites. 1889 0. Frat. Geol. Soc. Feb. 12. 
Rarity of fossil Radiolaria... Their pyritization would ten 
to their ready destruction, | rin 

Pyrito- (pirai‘te, paierrite), combining form of 
Pyrites, occurring iv a few scientific terms. 
Pyrito-bitu:minous a, containing pyrites and 
bitumen. Pyritohedron (-hi‘drn, -he‘drgn), pl. 
-hedra, Cryst. [Gr. Spa side, after tetrahedron, 
ete.], a form of pentagonal dodecahedron, or solid 
contained by twelve pentagons, common in crystals 
of pyrite; hence Pyritohe’dral @., pertaining to 
or of the form of a pyritohedron. Pyritology 
[ad. mod.L. Ayritologia: see -LoGY], a treatise on, 
or the study of, pyrites. 

1796 Kirwan Elen, Alin, (ed. 2) 11.17 The Ores in which 
Allium owes its origin to the decomposition of Pyrites...rst. 
The purely pyritous...2d. Vhe *Pyrito Bituminous. 1868 
Dasa Alin, 62 Pyrite. Isometric; “pyritohedral... The 
cube..most common; the “pyritohedron..and related forms 
..very common, Cubic faces often striated. 1895 Story. 
Maskecyne Crystallogr. § 190. 229 A remarkable combina- 
tion of pyritohedron und octahedron is a not uncommon 
form of pyrites and cobaltite...'The eight faces of the octa- 
hedron are equilateral triangles, and the twelve faces of the 
yyetobedtan assume also a triangular form. [1725 J. F. 
Heschee (title) *Pyritologia, oder Kiesz Historie. 1757 
(2ét/e) Pyritologia, or a History of the Pyrites.] 1828-32 
Wesster, Pyritology, a discourse or treatise on py'rites. 

Pyritoid (pirsi'toid), @.  [f. Pyrit-gs + -op.J 
Resembling or allied lo pyrites. 

1895 Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. vil. § 190 Pyro-elec- 
lace in the case of the pyritoid minerals, 
Jbid., Of the different pentagonohedra known on the pyri- 
toid minerals the only one that is self-existent is the ‘pyri- 
tohedran ’. ‘ aby 

Pyritose (paier-, picritdus), a. 
-OSE: cf. next.] == next. 

1758 Rei tr, A/acguer'’s Chynt, 1. 382 When the ore to be 
smelted is pyritose and refractory, it may be roasted at first 
with a much stronger degree of fire than is used for ores 
that are fusible. 1842 J/echanic's Mag. XXXVI. 294 In 
Great Britain, where sulphate of iron from refuse pyritose 
coal and gypsum may be had almost for noth 

Pyritous (peaieritas, pirsittas), a. [/. PyRig-Es 
+-ous; in F. pyrilenx.] Of, of the nature of, or 
containing pyrites; characterizing, or characterized 
by the presence of, pyrites. 


[f. Pyrit-es + 


11. 180 More or less of the 


PYRITY. 


pyritons smell is generally perceptible. 1794 Suttivay 
View Nat. II, 112 All pit coal is more or less pyritous. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 337 Pyritous Copper; Kupferkies; a 
metallic looking substance, of a bronze-yellow colour, 1852 
Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 235 Ravines, of which 
the pyritous strata have borne for ages the imposing naines 
of ‘Minas de oro!’ 188x Booby Hist, Sadt iv. 34 Those 
sulphates so prevalent in the.. pyritous beds of the Lia. 

t+Py-rity, a. Ods. [f. Pyrite + -y.] Contain- 
ing pyrite or pyrites. 

1757 tr. Heuckel’s Pyritol. 175 Sinall or poor ores, which 
are commonly quartzy, mock-leady, and pyrity. /éd. 302 
Neither pyrity nor vitriolic. 

Pyrk,e, obs. forms of Perx sé.) and 1 

Pyrlie, obs. forms of Pint, Purt 56.1 and v1 

Pyro (paiero). Photogr. Abbreviation of Pyro- 
GALLIC ace Or PYROGALLOL, extensively used as a 
developing agent. Often aéérid. and in Comdé., as 
in pyro-developer, -solution, ete. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 111.294 The proper developing 


agent for collodio-bromide plates is..known as the alkaline 
pyro-developer, 1885 C. 


. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 1v. 370/2 Take enough of the pyro solution in your 
developing tray to well cover the plate.” 189a Photoer. Aun. 
11. 44 Pyro and other photo chemicals are violent poisons. 
1893 Brit, Frut. Photogr. XL. 747 Pyro is used in conjune- 
tion with sodium sulphate. 1905 Westar. Gas. 5 Aug. 14/2 
One of the chief merits of the pyro-developed negative. 

b. Comé., indicating a mixtnre of pyrogallic 
acid with another substance, as a developer: ¢. g. 
byro-ammonia, -lime, -metol, -potash,-soda; pyro- 
-earbonate, pyrogallic acid with carbonate of soda. 

1885 C.G. W. Lock Workshog Receipts Ser. 1v. 3457/1 The 
pyro-lime developer becomes violet and brown in use. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr, Bull, 1. 108 Now a word abont 
developers. I have tried them all... Ferrous oxalate pyro- 
soda, pyro-potash, hydroquinone, etc. /bfd. 312, 1 have 
developed a good many dozens of exposures, and with pyro- 
ammonia or pyro-carbonate ] have not yet got an unevenly 
developed ree x West, Gaz.2 Mar, 18/2 A green- 
brown or brown-black colour, such as is given by a pyro- 
metol developer or pyro-soda not too heavily dosed with 
sulphite. 


Pyro- (paicro, piro), before a vowel or 4 some- 
times pyr- (but more freq. fyro-), repr. Gr. mupo-, 
combining form of wip fire, forming the first 
element in many terms belonging to varions aris 
and sciences. (The second element is properly of 
Greek, but sometimes of Latin or English origin.) 

1. In various terms, chiefly scientific or technical, 
in the sense Of, relating to, done with, caused or 
produced by fire. 

Pyrocla'stio a. Geol. [Gr. xAagres broken: ef. 
Crastic], consisting of fragments broken through 
the action of voleanic fire, or comminuted in the 
process of cruption. Py-rocone, a cone of flame, 
as in the blow-pipe flame. Py:ro-engra‘ver, an 
artist who practises Prrocravure or poker-work. 
Pyrognomic (-gngmik, -gndu-mik) @. [Gr. youn 
means of knowing, mark, token]: see quot, 
Pyrognostio (-gnp'stik) 2. AM. [Gr. yoortds 
pertaining to knowledge: after diaguostic, pro- 
guostic, etc.], applied to, or relating to, those 
characters of a mineral that are ascertained by 
means of the flame of a blow-pipe or of a Bunsen 
burner; so Pyrognostics 53. A/., pyroguostic 
characters, or the branch of mineralogy that deals 
with them. + Pyxro-machy, Oéds. nonce-we. [cf. 
Gr. mupopaxeiv to contend with fire], fighting with 
fire. Pyromagne'tic c., applied to a dynamo 
invented by Edison, the working of which depends 
on the diminution of the magnetization of 
iron with increase of temperature. Pyroma‘nia, 
insanity characterized by an impulse to set things 
on fire, incendiary mania; so Pyroma‘niac si., 
one affected with pyromania; aaj. pertaining to 
or affected with pyromania; also Pyromanti‘acal 
@ Py:rometamo'rphism Geo/., metamorphism 
resulting from the action of heat; so Py:rometa- 
mo‘rphie a., of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
pyrometamorphism, Pyromo‘rphous a. A/i7. 
[Gr. poppy form], having the property of crystal- 
lizing after fusion by heat (cf. pyromorphite in 2). 
Pyrona‘phtha, an illuminant made from the 
waste products of the distillation of Baku 
petroleum. + Pyronomics (-ng‘miks), + Pyro’- 
nomy (-pndmi) [?after economics, ecouomy], the 
phenomena and laws of the action of fire or 
heat. Pyrophanous (pairg'finas) @. Ifin. [Gr. 
-pavas appearing; cf. diaphanous], having the 
property of becoming transparent or translucent 
when heated (ef. pyrophane in2). || Pyropho'bia 
Path, [see -puonta], ‘morbid dread of fire’ 
(Billings Nat, Med. Dict. 1890), Py-rophone 
(-foun) [Gr. puvy voice, soands) a musical instru- 
ment devised by Kastner, having a series of glass 
tubes each containing two hydrogen flames burn- 
ing close together, which by pressing down a key 
are caused to separate, and then produce a sound. 
Pyropuneture Suz, ‘puncturing with red-hot 


’ 


» smooth! 
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needles’ (Billings); a puncture so made. Py-ro- 
scope [see -score], an instrument invented by 
Leslie, €1825, for measuring the intensity of 
radiant heat, consisting of a differential thermo- 
meter having one bulb covered with silver, Pyro- 
silver, a trade name for electro-plated goods in 
which the silver is ‘burnt in’, i.e. fixed more 
firmly by means of heat, Pyrosophy (-p'sdti) 
[Gr. copia wisdom], the knowledge of the nature 
and properties of fire or heat’ (Mayne /.xfos. 
Lex.).  Py-rostat [Gr. orards standing: cf. 
heliostat, thermostat], ‘an automatic draft-regu- 
lator for chimneys, smoke-pipes, and smokes 
stacks * (Cent, Dict.) Pyrostereotype, a printing 
plate in relief cast from an intaglio burnt in a 
wooden block by means of a blade, or of steel 
plugs, heated by a gas-flame; used esp, for print- 
ing music; also, short for fyrostereotype process 
(Knight Dect, Mech. 18"5-84'. + Pyrotheo logy, 
the part of natural theology which is founded on 
the laws and phenomena of fire. Pyrothonide 
(-e"ponaid) (Gr. 6869 linen, sail-cloth], an em- 
pyreumatic oil, formerly used in medicine, ob- 
tained by burning linen, hemp, or cotton in a closed 
vessel, 

1888 Rutixy Reck-Morming Min. 124 Breccias and 
tuflx, whether of ‘pyroclastic origin or not. 1897 Grikik 
Anc. Volcanoes Gt. Brit, V 14 All kinds of pyroclastic 
detritus discharged from volcanic vents. 1880 W. A. Ross 
in Vature XX. 275/1 The blue *pyrocone produced by 
hlowpipe from an ordinary gas-burner. 1897 Paty Vews 
27, Mar. 6/7 Henri Guénard, the eminent draughisman, 
painter, aquafortist, *pyro-engraver, and engraver in colours. 
1882 Ocinvin (Annandale), *Pyreg xentic, applied to certain 
miverals which, when heated to a certain degree, exhibit a 
glow of incandescence, probably arising from a new disposi- 
Hon of their molecules. 1849 Dana Geol. tii. (1850) 207 note, 
*Pyrognostic Characters.—In an open tube gives off a small 
quantity of water. 1852 Ricttarpson Geod. v.76 Brome, 1 
French mineralogist,. «being the first who classified mineral 
substances according to their pyrognostic qualities. 1593 |. 
Harvey Prerces Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 66, ) looke for 
Agrippas dreadfull *Pyromachy: for Cardiuns multiplied 
Matter, that shall delude the force of the Canon, 1887 Zines 
9 Sept. 14.5 The *pyro-magnetic dynamo will allow of the 
waste heat being atilized for other purposes. 1842 Duxcut- 
80N Ved, Dict,*Pyromania, 1847 tr. vou Meuchtevsteben's 
Wed. Psychat. (Syd. Soc.) 293 An irresistible impulse to incen- 
diarism (pyromania), 1867 Macuns.ey 2” hysial. Miud 273 \n- 
stances of. .homicidal monomania, kleptomania, pyromania, 
and suicidal monomania. 1887 Auer. Frad. Psychol. \. 191 
*Pyromaniacs rarcly incriminate themselves, 1897 H’estnr. 
Gaz. 2 Apr. 7/2 A dangerous pyromaniac has been discovered 
in Brooklyn..{who] has set over twenty tenements on fire.. 
simply for the pleasure of seeing them burn. 1879 Ruiley 
Stud. Rocks xit, 208 Commonly called metamorphic action, 
bat which might more properly be designated “pyro- 
metamorphic action. /éid., *Pyro-metamorphism, by which 
rocks originally stratified..come to be subsequently acted 
on by heat, and so transformed into what are commonly 
called the metamorphic rocks, 1847 WerusTEr, “Lyro- 
ruorphous, ix mineralogy, having the property of crystalliza. 
tion by fire. 1834 Zart's Mag. 1. 39 *Pyronomics, hydro- 
statics, phrenology,..and other crabhed sciences. 1601 Git. 
Treat. Trinitie Wks. (1635) 220 They which understand the 
rules of *Pyronomie, know what [ say, 1858 Mayne £.rgos, 
Lew. [yronontia, term for the doctrine of the nature and 
useoffire: pyronomy, 1836 Smart, ‘/’yrophanous, rendered 
transparent by heat. 1882 Nature XXVE, 304/1 ‘this pheno- 
menon, which Kastner called the interference of flames, was 
the .. starting-point of Kastner’s *Pyrophone or Flame. 
Organ, which he patented in 1873. 1828 WesstEr, “Pyro- 
scope, 31832 Nat. Philos. WN. Therm, & Pyrom. iv. 44 
(U. K. S.) When one ball of the differential thermometer is 
covered with thick silver leaf, or inclosed in a 
polished sphere of silver, and the other ball is naked, it forms 
the pyroscope. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 78 Neal's 
Patent *Pyro-Silver Cutlery. 2 
(1850) 244, I would willingly elade the experiment, and 
take the wings ofthe ancient *pyrosophy. 1846 J.C. Brows 
tr. Ardousset's Narr. xxi. (1852) 309 Who can tell all the 
ingredients which may enter into the product of a pyrosophy 
so new? 1756 tr. Poutoppidan's Nat. Hist, Pref. 7 That 
circumstantial examination..which hath been undertaken 
and executed by Fabricius, in his *pyro- and hydro-theology. 
1857 DuncLison Med, Lex, *Pyrothonide. 

2. In names of minerals and rocks, nsually 
indicating some property exhibiled or alteration 
prodneed by the action of fire or heat; sometimes 
denoting a fiery red or yellow colour. 

Pyrallolite (-z‘lolait) [Gr. dAdos other; Nor- 
denskiold 1820, in Ger.: see “LITE], an altered 
form of pyroxene, usually of a whilish or green 
colonr, which changes colour when heated. 
+ Pyra‘ntimonite, obs. synonym of KERMESITE. 
Pyrargillite (-Audzileit) [Gr. dpyAdros clay; 
Nordenskidld 1833, in Ger.], an alteration product 
of iolite, which has a clayey smell when heated. 
Pyrargyrite (-a:dgirait) [Gr. cipyupov silver ; 
Glécker 1831, in Ger.], a dark red silver ore, a 
native sulphide of silver and antimony. +Pyr- 
au‘xite, obs. synonym of pyrophyllite. _ Pyro- 
aurite (-d'rait) [L. ari gold; lgelstrom 1865, 
in Sw.], hydrate of magnesium and iron, which 
has a golden-yellow colour when heated. Py-ro- 
ehlore (-kl601) (Gr. xAwpds greenish-yellow; Wohler 
1826, in Ger.J, a niobo-titanate of calcium, cerium, 
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and. other bases, occurring in octahedral crystals of 
a brown colour, becoming greenish-yellow when 
strongly heated. Pyrochroite (-kréwait) [Gr. 
xpora colour; Igelstrém 1864, in Ger.], a pearly- 
white foliated hydrate of manganese, which be- 
comes coloured when heated. + Pyrochro‘tite, 
obs, synonyin of fyrostilpnite. Pyro-clasite 
(Gr. wAdors fracture], Pyrogua‘nite [Guano], 
names given to hard guano, Pyro‘metane [Gr. 
uéAns black; C. U. Shepard 1856, ‘because it 
turns black when heated ', Chester A'ames Win.J,a 
reddish mineral “prob. titanite’, found in the gold 
sands of N. Carolina. Pyrome‘line (Gr. papAceas 
yellow; Kobelt 1832, in Ger.], hydrous sulphate 
of nickel, pale yellow or greenish white. Pyro‘mer- 
ide [Gr. pép-os part]. a granitoid rock containing 
felspathic spherules thickly disseminated (Watts 
Dict, Chem, Pyromo'rphite (Gr. poppy form ; 
Jausmann 1813, in Ger.], echlorophosphate of lead, 
occurring in green, yellow, or brown crystals; so 
called because the globule produced by melting 
assumes a crystalline form on cooling. + Py-ro- 
phane '-fein) [Gr. -pavys appearing], a variety of 
opal which absorbs melted wax, and consequently 
becomes translucent when heated (cf. Uypro- 
PHANE); also sometimes = lirr-ofel. Pyro'- 
phanite [Gr. gavds bright; A. llamberg 18go), 
titanate of manganese found in brilliant ‘red 
erystals and scales. Pyrophyllite (-trlait [Gr. 
guddov leaf; R. Hermann 1829, in Ger.f, a 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, occurring in foliated 
masses which exfoliate when heated. Pyro- 
physalite (-firsiloit) [Gr. duoaddis bubble; 
Berzelius 1806, in Sw.], a coarse, nearly opaque 
variety of topaz, which swells up when heated. 
Pyropi-ssite (Gr. nicoa pitch; Kenngott 1833. in 
Ger.}, a greyish-brown earthy friable substance, 
consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, which 
when heated melts into a mass resembling pitch. 
Pyrore'tin [Gr. sytivy resin; Reuss 1854], a resin 
occurring in masses in brown coal, in the vicinity of 
basaltic dykes, in Bohemia; hence Pyrore'tinite, 
‘the part of pyroretin which dissolves in hot aleohol 
and deposits in cooling’ (Chester .Vwues A/in.,. 
Pyrorthite [Orrnite; Berzelius 1818] an im- 
pure mineral resembling orthite, but containing 
carbonaceous matter, and hence buming when 
strongly heated. WPy-roschist (-fist!, a highly 
bituminons schist or shale, which burns or yields 
inflammable gas when heated. Pyrosclerite 
(-skliorait) [Gr. oxAnpds hard; Kobell 1834, in 
Ger.], a green mineral allied lo the chlorites, 
forming seams in serpentine: so called ‘because a 
fragment becomes very hard when heated before 
the blow-pipe’ (Chester Aves Wiv.). Pyro- 
siderite: see DPyRRHOSIDERITE. Pyrosmalite 
(-e'zmalait) [orig. (in Ger.) pirodmalt? \\aus- 
mann 1808), f. Gr. d5zeddos stinking; altered 
by Karsten 1808, after Gr. dap smell], a chloro- 
silicate of iron and manganese, occurring in dark 
green or brown crystals, which when heated give 
off an odonr of chlorine. ‘+ Pyrosti‘bite, obs. 
synonym of KeEtuesité. Pyrosti‘lpnite [Gr. 
ortAnves shining; Dana 1868], a sulphantimonide 
of silver, occurring in minute bright red crystals; 
also called fire-dlende. + Pyrote‘chnite, obs. 
synonym of THENARDITE. 

1822 ChEAVELAND J/in. (ed. 2} 1. 426 i Pyrallotite, this 
new mineral occurs both massive, and in crystals... This 
mineral. has received its name..ia allusion to its changes 
of color from white to dark, and from dark to white, before 
the blowpipe. 1837 Daxa Afix, 256 Pyrallolite. ‘Tersi- 
licate of Magnesia, 1866-8 Watts Dict, Chent. IV. 753 
Pyrallolite, name of a series of decomposition-products of 
augite and occasionally of hornblende, consisting mainly of 
magnesian hydrosilicates, ‘They blacken when heated, then 
burn white if in contact with the air. 1834 Amer. Frud, 
Se. July 387 *Pyrangillite. 1841 Penny Cyct, XVX. 3153/1 
Pyvargillite occurs in four-sided prisms, with bevelled 
edges and massive. 2849 Nico. Jin. soo Dark fee 
or antimonial silver-blende, 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 753 Pyrargyrite. Dark-red silver ore, Ruby silver.. 
occurring in rhombohedral crystals. 1868 Dana Ali. (ed. 5) 
179 *Pyroanrite...Pertectly soluble in muriatic acid. 1830 
Amer, Frnt, Se. XV. 392 *Pyrochlore from Norway in 
zircon syenite. 1866 Lawrence tr, Cofta’s Rocks Class. 
(1878) 39 Pyrochlore occurs as an accessory in granite and 
syenite. 1868 Dana a/is. (ed. 5) 177° Pyrochroite, ..Occurs 
in veins, 1 to 2 lines broad. 1856 C. U. Sueparo in Amer. 
Jrul, Sci. §& Aris Ser. w. XXII. 97 The altered guano is 
composed .. of two mineral species, which 1 have called 
*pyroclasite and glaubapatite. /é/d. 96 *Pyro-guanite 
minerals. The three following species occur at Mong’s 
Island. 16d. 96 *Pyromelane. Fonnd in crystalline 
grains of the size of kernels of Indian corn, 1866-8 
Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 762 *Pyrometine, 1866 LAWRENCE 
tr. Cofta's Rocks Class, 218 *Pyromeride .. in addition 
to the usual quartz crystals, contains balls of felsite. 
3814 Atian Alin. Nomenci, 29 Brown and green lead 
ore..*pyromorphit. 184a Branne Dict, Scé., etc., Pyro- 
morphite, native phosphate of lead, 1794 Kimwan J/ im, 
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(ed. a} 1. 29x It is said that some *pyrophanes are found ' Warrs Died. Chem, 1V. 760 Pyromaric acid .. obtained by 


in Armenia which are transparent while exposed to the 
sun, and opake rt night. 1830 £din. Philos. Frad. VILL 
133 The name *pyrophyllite ts given to it on account of its 
exfoliation on exposure to heat. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 
§ 67. 6z Pyrophyllite, a mineral resembling talc in appear: 
ance and soapy feel. 1808 iVicholson's Frat. KIX. 33 
Mineralogical Description .. of a Stone, called *Pyro- 
physalite, 1866 Branoz & Cox Diet. Sci, etc, sv. 
Alineralogy 531/2 *Pyropissite. 1868 Dana Afiu, (ed. 5) 

4 *Pyreretinite, part of *Pyroretin of Reuss, 3881 

ral, Chem, Soc, XL. 359 Four resins belonging to the 
retinite group., viz, Pyroretin, Reussinite, Leucopetrite, and 
Euosinite. 1828 Wessrer s.v., *Pyrorthite is in black 
plates, thin and almost parallel. 1866 Lawaznce tr. Coffa's 
Rocks Class. (1878) 330 ee is. .very bituminous aud 
. dark-brown or black-coloured argillaceous shale. 1862 
Dana Ween. Geod. § 8 82 They [nickel and chrome] occur 
also in the *pyrosclerite and Williamsite of Chester Co. Pa, 
1895 CursteEr Dict. Names Min, 7y rosclerite,, a micaceous 
mineral, one of the uncertain alteration products classed 
with vermiculite. 1816 R. Jamnson Syst. fin. (ed. 2) VL. 
art *Pyrosmalite or native Muriate of bron, 1852 SHEPARD 
Min, (ed. 3) 160 Pyrosmalite..heated in a tuhe yields water, 
1858 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 93 *Pyrostilpnite... Fireblende... 
Lustre pearly-adatnantine. Color hyaciath-red. 

3. In Chemistry, fyvo- is prefixed to the name of 
a substance or to an adjective forming part thereof, 
in order to name a new substance formed by 
destructive distillation or other application of heat. 

Names thas formed appeared first in the .V¢thode de 
Nomenclature Chimigue of De Morveau, Lavoisier, etc, 
3787. Many of the substances originally so called have 
subsequeatly received other names. ae : 

a. Vrefixed to the adj. denominating an acid 
(tFsometimes an ether or spirit), to form the name 
of anew acid, etc. The substances properly so de- 
nominated were themselves mostly acids, bttt some- 
times anhydrides or other derivatives. + Pyro- 
acetic actd = PYROLIGNEOUS actd; T pyro-acetic 
ether or spirtt, early name of ACETONE, Pyro- 
aliza'ric acid, C,H,0, = PHTHALIC anhydride. 
Pyro-arss‘nic acn/, H,As,0,, an acid produced 
by the action of heat on arsenic acid expelling 
11,0. Byrocamphre‘tic acid, Cj ol1,,O,. Pyro- 
cateohwio acid = fyrocatechin; see b. + Byro- 
citric = CiTRAcoNIc, +Pyrocome‘nic = Pyro- 
MECONIC, Pyrofelic = pyrolithofellic. + Pyro- 
glwele acid = pyrodextrin: see bo t Pyro- 
guala‘cic acid = GuALACOL. +} Pyrokinio acid 
= QUINIDE, + Pyroleie = Szpacic. ‘+ Pyro- 
lithic = pyvo-uric, Cyanunic. Pyrolithofe'llic 
acid, CooH,,O,: see quot. Pyrolivi-lic acid 
(Outvit], Cy gH.,0, t+ Pyroma‘die = Manzic. 
Pyroma‘rio acid: see quot. 1866-8. Pyromel- 
ltie act’, CylI,0;. Pyrope'ctic acid: see 
quot. Pyrophespha'mie acid, VgN1,0;. Pyro- 
phospho'rio acd, 11,P,0;, a tetrabasic acid, 
produced as a glass-like solid, by the action of 
heat on phosphoric acid, Pyrorace*mic acid 
=Pyrevic acid. +Pyroso'rbic = pyroutaiic, 
MALEIe. Pyrosulphu‘rio acid’, H,8,0,= 
(HSO,),+O: see quots. Pyroterebio acti, 
C,H 023 also called Aexenoic acid. Pyro-wric 
= Cranctric. Also in the names of salts of these 
acids, as Pyroarsenate, -citrate, -phospham-~- 
ate, sulphate, etc. See also PrroGaLic, Pyno- 
MECoNIC, Pyromvere, Pyrotartanic, Pyruvic. 

1815 Wenry Elen. Chen, (ed. 7) 11. 281 ‘The peculiar 
fluid, which Derosne has termed “pyro-acetic ether, but to 
which Mr. Chenevix is of opinion, the less definite name of 
pyro-acetic spirit will be better adapted. 1859 Fownes 
Man. Chem. (ed. 7) 396 Acctone: pyroacetic spirit...A 
peculiar inflammable volatile liquid, designated byt 
names. 1868 Nat. Encyed. 1.115 A..volatile inflanimable 
fluid called pyro-acetic spirit. 1876 A/at. Jfed. (ed. 6) 296 
*Pyroarsenate of soda, isomorphous with the pyrophos- 
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phate of that base, 188a £xcyel. Brit. XIV. 91/2 The | 


methylated gallic ether or “pyrocatecbuic acid. 1838 
T. Thomson Chew, Org. Bodies 62 Dumas subjected the 
pyrocitric acid ia “pyrocitrate of lead to an ultimate 
analysis by means of oxide of copper. 1810-26 Henry 
Elem, Chen, (Ul. 216 *Pyro-citric Acid. M. Lassaigne 
has given this name to an_acid, produced by the de- 
structive distillation of citric acid. 1838 T'. Tuomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 338 Of ee and pyrotartaric 
ethers, 1863-8 Warts Dict. & emt, 1. 992 Citraconic acid 
(Pyrocitric acid), CgHgO.. (Lassaigne, 1882.) 1873 Wats 
Fownes’ Chem. 739 *Pytocomenic acid is a weak acid. 
1873 Ratre Phys. Chent. 59 Submitted to dry distillation, 
lithofellic acld loses 1 atom of water and is converted 
into “pyrofellic acid. 1843 Chem. Gaz. 1 Dec. 725 *Pyro- 
naiacic Acid obtained by the Distiflation of Guaiacum 

esin, 1858 Mayne Zixpos. Lex. “Pyrokinate,..a com. 
bination of pyrokinic acid with a salifiable base. 1832 
Encycl. Brit, Vi. 430/1 *Pyrokinic acid is formed when 
kinic acid is distilled in a retort. 1836 Smart, "Pyro. 
dithie, an epithet applied to an acid obtained from uric 
acid. 1897 Syd, Soc. Lex. Pyrolithie acid, the same 
as Pyro-uric acid. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 760 
* Pyrolithofellic acid,..an acid oil produced hy the dry 
distillation of lithofellic acid, the chief constituent of some 
kinds of oriental bezoar. 1847 Weaster, *Pyromalate 
[citing Ure], 1810-26 Henry Aleut. Chev. Tl. 225 When 
malic acid is heated out of the contact of air, it sublimes, 
and the sublimed crystals possess characters differing from 
those of the original acid. When thus altered, it has been 
called * syromalic acid, 1865-8 Watts Dict. Chen Mi. 
784 Maleic Acid. (Pyrosnalic acid, Pyrosorbic acid.) 1857 
Mitre len. Chent, UN, 501 *Pyromaric acid, 1866-8 


subjecting pimaric acid to dry distillation. 1882 rnd. 
Chem, Soc. XLII, 850 Crystals of ammonium "pyromellate. 
(bid, 851 *Pyromellic acid. 1851 Chem. Gaz. 15 Sept. 341 
A new acid, to which he [Erdmana] has given the name of 
*pyromelliticacid, 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 369 When 
pectin ..is heated to 200°, water and carbonic anhydride 
are evolved, and “pyropectic acid remains in the form of 
a black substance, insoluble ia water, but soluble in alkaline 
liquids... Frémy deduces the formula CyyH Oy. 1864 Frnd. 
Chem, Soc, XV 11.237 It seems preferable toadopt the names 
given by Laurent... ‘These are *pyrophosphamic and pyro- 
phosphedignic acids. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chenz, iv, 76 

-aurent (1850) suggested that these acids were amic acids 
derived from Py cple nies acid, the first being pyrophos- 
phamic acid, P2N 1506, and the second pyrophosphodiamic 
acid, PeNzH6Os, and these formula have been confirmed by 
the more recent analyses. /d/d., * Pyrophosphamate of Am- 
monjum is obtained as a gummy mass. 1836-41 Branoe 
Chem. jed. 5) 492 Phosphoric acid, after it has heen exposed 
for some time to heat, yields, when saturated with bases, 
salts possessed of certain peculiarities, which have hence 
heen termed *pyrophosphates. 1869 Roscoe £vew. Chem. 
1sg If common sodium phosphate be heated to redness, 
water is driven off, sodium pyrophosphate remains, 1832 
Eucycl. Brit. V1, 380/1 My. Clarke. called the newly modified 
acid *pyrophosphoric acid. 1850 Daubeny A fom, The. x. 334. 
1866-8 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 539 Pyrophosphoric acid is 
converted into metaphosphoric actd whea heated to redness, 
and into orthophosphoric acid when boiled with water. 
fbid. $37 Intermediate between ortho- and tneta-phosphates 
there are at least three distinct classes of salts, the most 
important of which are Ayrophosphates or paraphosphates. 
1837 R. D. Tuomsos in Brit, Ann, 339 *Pyroracemic acid. 
1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 770 Pyroracemic acid is a 
liquid having a faiat yellowish colour, sinellin like acetic 
acid. 1894 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. Chem. AV. 363 
Pyroracemic or Pyruvic acid, CsH4O3 = Cils.cO.COmf. 
1865-8 *Pyrosorbic: see P’yromalic. 1872 Frat. Chem, 
Sec. XXV. 669 Proofs that sulphuric and *pyrosulphuric 
acids are really distinct compounds, 1875 Watts Dict. 
Chet. VL. 1140 Disulphuric, Pyrosulphuric, or Anhydro. 
sulphuric Acid; Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid. 1894 Muir& 
Mortey Watts’ Dict Chem. IV. 582 Potassium pyro- 
sulphate, K2Sz07, is formed hy heating KzSO, with half its 
weight of HS, till acid ceases to come off at an incipient 
red heat. 1866-8 Watrs Dict, Chem. IV. 776 *Pyroterebic 
Acid, belonging to the acrylic series. .is a liquid boiling at 
210°, and smelling of butyric acid. Jérd., *“Pyroterebrate 
of silver, Cell ;AgOz, crystallises with difficulty, and blackens 
on exposure to light. 1810-26 IlExay Aven, Chem. IL 41 
The liquid, when filtered and evaporated, yielded erat 
white needles which were pure *pyro-uric acid. 1836-41 
Branoe Chem, (ed. 5) 564 Cyanuric Acid...Scheele first 
described this acid nader the name of fyrourtc acid. 

b. Prefixed to a sb. (Now often superseded by 
other names.) 

‘+ Pyrobe:nzoline = LOPHINE, C.,H,,N,. Pyro- 
catechin (poiroketitfin), also called catechol, 
pyro-catechuic acid, and oxyphenie acid, C11¢0s, 
produced by the dry distillation of catechu, kino, 
and other substances, forming broad white strongly 
shining laminz, and rhombie or sinall rectangular 
prisms. Pyrocoll [Gr. «éAAa gluc]: see quot. 
Pyrode’xtrin, a product of the action of a high 


temperature upon starch. Pyrogly-cerin, digly- | 


eerin = C,H,(OH),.O.C,I1(OM),. Pyrogly’- 
elds, diglycide, C,11,(OH). O,.C,H,(OH). 
Pyroguai‘acin, a crystalline substance, C,,11,,0,, 
produced by the dry distillation of gum gnaiacum. 
+ Pyroqui‘nol = Hyproquinonr. ‘+ Pyroste‘a- 
rin: see quot. See also PYROXANTIIN, -XANTHO- 
GEN, and PyROXYLIN. 


1857 Mutter Eden. Chem, M1. 263 *Pyrobenzoline (lo- 


phine). 73d. 349 Catechin .. yields a crystallizable sub- 
stance termed *pyrocatechin, or oxyphenic acid. 1878 
Kixczett Anin: Chem, 236 Pyrocatechin was discovered 
in human vrine by Miller aad Ebsteia, 1897 Adédutis' Syst. 
Med. VV. 555 MihImann has put forward the view that the 


symptoms of Addison's disease are due to chronic poisoning | 


with pyrocatechin. 1881 ¥rud. Chem, Soc. XL. 295 The 
authors propose to Call it *pyrocoll, because of its mode of 
formation from gelatin, 1894 Muir& Moatey If atts’ Dict. 
Chen. 1V. 359 Pyrocoll, CigHgN,On a one of the 
distillation of gelatin when hes from fat but coatainin 
albumen, casein or gluten. 1858 Chem, Gaz. 1 May 17 
*Pyrodextrine .. is precipitated by baryta, 1866-8 Watts 
Diet. Chent. 1V.758 Pyrodextrin is a solid, brown, friable 
mass, shining an iaeh when moist. Inodorous and taste- 
less... [It] dissolves readily in water, forming a brown ad- 
hesive gum. 1861 Chem. News 111. 11x/2 *Pyroglycerine 
oxidises. phosphorus, potassium, and copper. 1864-72 
Watts Dict. Chem, 1.894 The ede | body glycide, 
C3H¢Qq..is the alcohol ct the glycidic ethers, and is related 
to glycerin in the same manner as “pyroglycide to pyrogly- 
cern. 1866-8 /6id,1V.771 *Pyrostearin, the name applied 
by Berzelins to the less fusible portion of the distillate 
obthined hy distilling empyreumatic oils with water. 

c. Alsoin the derivative names of certain hydro- 


‘ carbon compounds and groups: Py*razine (Azo- 


4 -INE], a ring-group; Py‘razole [(Azo- + L. oerm 
oil], a compound; Pyrone [-onz], a ring-group; 
the analytical formule oe respectively are 

CH : CHN, CHIN CH SCH 

mn tel ye Cou 1CH we ee >. 
Hence Pyrazole blue, adye substance (Cop tg ,Oz)- 

1895 Muir & Morey IVadis' Dict. Chem. ill. 349. 
Pyro-acetic to -arsenic: see Pyno- 3a. 
Pyro-acid (poicroesid). Chew. 
+ pyracid., An acid formed from another acid by 
dry or destructive distillation: see Prro- 3. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1. 47/1 The other animal acids 
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) :,are artificially produced...Such as the ..animal pyroacids. 
1838 I. THomson Chem. Oe Bodies 1x Sometimes the 

' saturating power of a vegetable acid is not altered by con- 
verting it into a pyroacid, 1866-8 [see Pyrocen b). 

Pyro-aurite, etc. : see Prro- 2. 

+ Pyroba'llogy. Oés. [Altered from Pyro- 
BOLOGY, after Gr. BdAAew, to throw.] The study 
of the art of casting fire, i.e. of artillery. 

1738 [see Pyroporocy, not, 1728]. 1759 STRRNE Jr. 
Shandy u. ii, He was enabled, by tbe help of. .Gobesins’s 
military architecture and pyroballogy, translated from the 
Flemish, to form his discourse with passable perspicuity, 


b. 
(f. Prro- + Gr. 


Pyro-benzoline: see Prro- 3 

+ Pyrobo lic, a. Obs. rare7'. 
Body a throw +-le.J] (See quot.) 

(Perh, duc toa misunderstanding of farabolie) 

1688 R. Homme Armoury m1, xiv, (Roxb) 12/1 A pyto- 
bolick Mirrour is such a Glass that casts forth fire in a 
inoment of tyine by the suns heat. 

+ Pyroborlical, @. Oss. [f as prec. + -au.] 
Relating to the art of casting fire, i.e. ? to artillery, 
or ?to fireworks. So + Pyrobolist [F. pyro- 
boliste, Ger. fyroballist], one who makes or manages 
artillery or fireworks; +Pyrobology [F. fy'70- 
bologie, 18th c.], + Pyro‘boly, the art of making or 
managing fireworks, pyrotechny. 

1728 Cuamseas Cycl. s.v. Pyrotechay, Some call Pyro. 
techny by the name Artillery ;..Others chuse to call it Pyro- 
bology led. 1738 adds or rather pytoballogy], g.d. the Art 
of Missile Iires. 1729 Suetvocke Artillery ms, 165 To 
fire several Pyroholical Machines, which are used upon 
Rejoicing Occasions. /did, 169 Nothing..that may be of 
Use to the diligent and expert Pyrobolist. 1732 Ast. 
Litteraria If. 110 He called together the most expert of 
the Fire-workers and Pyrobolists. /éfd. 1V. 114 If the 
Chinese have been so ancient in the Mystery of Pyroboly 
aad Pyrotechnics. . 

Pyro-camphretic, etc. : see PyRro- 1, 2, 3a, b. 

Pyro-carbonate: sce Prro b. 

Pyro-che:mical, @ rare. [f. med. or early 
inod.L. prrochymia, -ters, in F. pyrochintie, -chimt- 
gue: see Prro- 1 and CuemicaL.] Pertaining to 
the chemical action of fire. Hence Pyro-che‘mi- 
cally adz., by the chemical action of fire. 

1839 G. Roserts Dict. Geol, Pyro-chemically formed.. 
through the instrumentality of fire, as crystals of prismatic 
felypar on the walls of a furnace in which copper slate and 
ore have been melted. : : 

Pyrodin tpairardin), Med. [f. Gr. nupeésdys 
like fire + -1n1.] A crystalline substance con- 
sisting essenlially of acetyl-phenyl!-hydrazine, 
C,H, Nyll,(C,H,0), used as an antipyretic. 

1890 Bituxcs Nat. Med. Dict., Vyrodine. 1897 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Pyrodin, 1899 Cacney Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. (ed. 4) 
352 Observed in cases of poisoning hy naphthol, carbolic acid, 
pyrodin, and chioin. | ; , 

, Py:ro-ele‘ctric, cz. Af. [Pyro-1.] Applied 
to certain crystals which on being heated become 
electrically polar, i.e. exhibit positive and negative 
electricity at opposite ends (the effecls being re- 
versed while cooling). [lence Py:ro-electri‘city, 
the property of being pyro-electric. 

1834 in Lucycl. Brit. VILL. 5095/1 Ye seria, 1853 
Pharm, Jrni, XMM. 112 The crystals. .are.. pyroelectric. 
1864-72 Warts Dict, Chem, UW. 41 In Crystals :—Pyro- 
electricity. 1871 B. Stewart Head § 167 Haiiy was the first 
to remark that those crystals are pyroelectric which are 
deficieat insyminetry. 1895 [see Pyritotp], 1899 O. Lopce 
| Mod. Views Electr. § 63 (heading) Pyro-electricity. 
| Pyro-engraver, -fellic: see Przo- 1, 3a. 
| Pyroet, Pyrog, obs. ff. Pirovette, Prrocve. 
| 1907 Curios. in Hush, & Gard. 206 ‘Yhe Savages.. trans: 

port Plants in their Pyrogs. 
| Pyrogallic (paie:ogze'lik), @. Chem. [f Prro- 

3+GaLuc a2] Produced from gallic acid by the 
action of heat; in pyvogad/te acid, an acid substance, 
C,H,Os (strictly a trihydric phenol, C.l1,(OH)ss 
hence systematically named fyrogalfol), which 
crystallizes in long flat colourless prisms, soluble 
in waler; much used as a reducing agent in photo- 
graphy (see Pyro) and otherwise. Elence fyragadite 


| 
developer, etc. eae 
1836 Branoe Afan, Cheut. (ed. 4) 933 Pyrogallic acid bas 
| been analyzed by Berzelius uader the name of gallic acid. 
| 1838 T. VHomson Chem, Org. Bodies 86 Braconnot .. 
showed that when gallic acid is sublimed, it is converted 
jato a substance possessing quite different properties... He 
therefore gave it the name of pyrogallic acid. 1856 tay 
Havow ia Orr's Circ. Sci, Pract. Chent. 194 After the 
pyrogallic solution has pepe done its utmost. 1861 
Photogr. News Adm. in Circ, Se. (¢ 1865) 1. 160/1 There are 
two methods of development; with papsollic acid and with 
gallic acid, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 417 On heating, 
gallic acid splits up into carbon dioxide and pyro-gallic acid 
or tribydroxyl benzol, 1878 Asxev Phofogr. (1881) 103 
A pyrogallic-acid developer, 3 ; 
iigne Pyroga‘llate, a salt of pyrogallic acid ; 
Pyroga‘lein, a product of the action of air on an 
ammoniacal solution of pyrogallic acid; + Pyro- 
| ga‘llin (rare), Pyroga‘lel, synonyms of pyro- 
gallic acid. 
1836 Braxne J/an, 
otassa, form soluble *pyrogallates. 
| (1882) 


Cheat, (ed. 4) Ammonia, soda, and 
ee 933 38 ABNEY aeieice” 

8 The alkaline pyrogallates have..an affinity for 
the halogens. 1866-8 Warrs Dict. Chenr IV. 758 *Pyro- 

| gallein, an uncrystallisable product. 1876 Harvey M/al. . 


{ Med, (ed. 6) 422 Heated to 410°, gallic ucid is .. converted 


PYROGEN. 
into “pyro-gallin and carbonic anhydride, 1896 Eneyc/. 
Brit. V. 564/2 Trihydric phenols comprising .. pyrogallic 


acid (or *pyrogallol). 1899 ddéduét's Syst. Afed. VIII, 585 
The remedies .. found most useful are tar, chrysarobin, and 
pyrogallol. 

Pyrogen (paierédzen). rare. [f. Pyno- + 
-GEN 5 lit. ‘ fire-producer’, or ‘fire-produced’.] A 
term proposed in various senses, +a. A name for 
electricity considered as a material substance; the 
‘electric fluid’, +b. (See quot. 1866-8.) ¢. A 
substance which, when introduced into the blood, 
produces fever; a pyrogenetic agent. 

a. 1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex, Pyrogen,a term proposed for 
electricity considered as a material substance possessing 
weight. 1864 in WessTer. 

Db. 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chem. INV. 739 Dyrogen, a name 
applied hy Dumas to pyro-acids and other products of the 
action of heat on organic bodies. 

C. 1896 Alibutts's Syst. Med. 1. 157 in 1875 T prepared a 
substance, which 1 ventured to call pyrogen, from putrid 
extract of flesh. 

Pyrogeneous, erron. form of PrrocExous. 

{| Pyroge-nesis. [f. Pyro- 1+ Genesis.) The 
generation of fire or heat. 

1868 in Mayne A.xfos. Lex. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pyrogenetic (paiv:rodzinetik), a. [f. Pyro-1 
+-GENETIC.] a. Having the property of pro- 
ducing heat, esp. in the body; thermogenetic. 
b. Having the property of producing fever. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pyrogenetic. 1878 tr. von Ziems- 
sens Cyel, Med. \. 255 What the chemical natures of these 
Pyrogenetic processes may be, we have never learnt. 1885 
Buck's Ref. Handbk. Med, Se. 11,226 Not the least curious 
phenomenon of the pyrogenetic mechanism is the influence 
that increases the resistance to cold. 1896 AM/butt's Syst. 
Med. ¥. 155 Artificial fever produced by the introduction 
of pyrogenetic substances, 

Pyrogenic (-dgenik), a. [fas Pynocen +-1¢.] 

+4. Geol, = Pynocenous ra. Obs. rare. 

1853 Tn. Ross //xmboldt's Trav. M1. xxxii, 370 The 
ancient pyrogenic rocks which J found near Parapara, 

+2. Chen. Name for a supposed peculiar acid, 
now identified with formic acid, Ods. 

1864-72 Watts Dict, Chen 11. 68 Tiinnermann (Pogg. 
Ann. xv. 307) thought that be had discovered two pecu- 
Nar acids, to which he gave the names of pyrogenic and 
anmylenit acids. 

3. Phys. and Path. = PYRoGENEtIC b, 

1877 Roperts Vanadls, Med. (ed. 3) I. 80 Dr, Burdon- 
Sanderson fonnd..that by injecting certains Auids—which 
he terms ‘ pyrogenic’—.,. fever could be excited, 1896 A//- 
butts Syst, Med. 1, 157 The pyrogenic substance was 
perhaps a body analogous to the unformed ferments. 

Pyrogenous (-p'dzines), a. Erron. -geneous. 
[f. as PyRoGEN + -ovs.] 

1. Produced by fire or heat, a. Geol. Of rocks: 
= Ianzous a. 2, b, Chem. Applied to a sub- 
stance produced by the combustion of another 
substance, 

1839 G. Ropeats Dict. Geol, Pyrogenous,..produced by 
the agency of fire. 1845 J. Puituirs Geol, in Lucy. 
Metrop. V1. 70/1 Tbe phenomena of pyrogenous rocks. 
1858 Mayvse “xpos, Lex, Pyrogeneus, .. pyrogeneous, 
Applied by Berzelius to empyreumatic oils and resins, i.e. 
pc el ars by distillation of organic substances. 

2, Producing fire, heat, or fever: = PYRoGENETIC, 

1890 Cent, Dict. s.v., Pyrogenous action in the blood, 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pyrogenous...2. Med. Fever-pro« 
ducing, pyrogenetic, . 

Pyroglucic to -gnostics: see Pyro- 1, 3a, b. 

Pyro'graphy. [f. Pvro-1+-cnrapuy.] 

+1. A cescription of fire-arms. Oés, 


1684 tr. Agrifpa's Van, Arts xxii, 67 The several varie . 


ties of Guns and Vire-vomiting Engines, of which lately 
my self have written a.. Treatise, Entituled Pyrographte, 

2. a. A method of wood-carving by means of 
heated metallic plates or cylinders in relief, by 
which the design is burned into the substance of 
the wood (Knight D7ct. Mech. 1875). 

b. The art of making drawings or designs on 
wood, bone, ete. by means of a heated metallic 
point: = PoKER-wonk. 

189z Mars. Mavoge eee iif. 43 Bone and Ivory 
form very delicate grounds for Pyrography in small work, 
1895 Mrs. Stevens in Proc, 14¢h Convent. Peach. Deaf 366 
The ‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow’, done in pyrography on the 
wood-work of a fire-place. 

So Py-rograph v. zntr., to practise pyrography 
or poker-work ; Pyrographer, Pyro‘graphist, 
one who practises or is skilled in pyrography; 
Pyrogra‘phic a., pertaining to, done by, or using 
pyrography; Pyrogravure (pais:rograviiier) = 
PyroGrapny 2b, poker-work. 


1892 Mxs. Maupe Pyrography iv. 56 The general tones of , 


the animal to be *Pyrographed, /did, v. 80 Pyrographed 
frames for sepia drawings. 1811 Jos. Suir in Mowler 
Corr, (1906) 204 To send you the *Pyrograpbic Picture you 
ordered of me. 1895 Mrs, Stevens in Proc. 14th Convent, 
Teach, Deaf 366 Some very fine specimens of pyrographic 
work. 1891 Mrs. Maupe Pyrography ii. 28 A very clever 
lady *Pyrographist. 1888 Ser. dsver. 9 June 353 "Pyro- 
gravure is a new method of engraving in black, reddish 
browa, bister, etc., by the use of a red hot metallic point. 
t901 NV. Amer. Rev. Adv. Keb, 2 This panel and the rest 
of the wood-work are in pyrogravure. 


Pyroguaiacie to -kinic: see Pyno- 2, 3a, b. 
Pyrogue, obs. form of Prrocve. 


1671 


Pyroheliometer: = PyRnELIOMETER. 

a) Pyrola (pitrdla), Bot. Also 7 pirola; and 
in anglicized form, 6 pyrole, 7 pyrol. [med. or 
mod.L. dim. of fyrus, med.L. for pirus pear-tree ; 
in F. pirole, So called from the resemblance of 
the leaves to those of the pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the N.O Pprolacex, ofien viewed as 
a sub-order of the “yzcacea, consisting of smooth 
herbs, with running underground stems, evergreen 
usually entire and rounded leaves, and simple 
racemes of flowers ; several of the species are known 
as wintergreen, 

Formerly including soine allied plants now removed Lo 
other genera, as Woneses grandiflora (Pyrola uniflora’ and 
Chimaphila (Pyrola) umbellata, 

1878 Lye Dodocus 1. xcii. 134 Pyrola groweth in shadowy 
Places, and moyst wooddes. /é¥a.135 Greene Pyrole is also 
good to be layde vpon woundes, vicers, & burnings. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert u. vu. iti, New wounds..such...As 
balin nor jnice of pyrol never heals. 2672 Josseiyn Vez 
Eng. Rarities 67 Pirola, or Winter Green, that kind which 
grows with us in England is common in New-England, but 
there is another plant which | judge to hea kind of Pirola, 
and proper to this Country. 1834 Mary Howrrr SA. Vas. 
Mist, The Garden xii, V found within another wood The 
rare Pyrola blowing, E 

Tlence Pyrolaceous (-2'-Jas) @., belonging to the 
Pyrolaces: (Mayne Expos. Lex., 1838). 

Pyrolatry (poisplatri).  [f. Pyro- + Gr. 
Aarpeia service, Worship: cf lbotatry.] The 
worship of fire, fire-worship. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 0 ix. 144 Vheir Pyrolatrie, or 
fire-worship, which they learnt from the Chaldeans. 1839 
Moore éfist. fret. 1. ti. 26 ‘Vhe Pyrolatry, or Fire-worship, 
of the early Irish. 1891 Max Micrer Péys. Relig. 241 
Anything like pyrolatry or worship of fire, as a mere ele: 
ment, is foreign to the character of the Greeks. 

ence Pyrolater (-or), (cf. TouaTeR], a fire- 
worshipper. 

x80r Soutney Fhalata vin. note, The fires..having too 
near an analogy to the religion of the pyrolaturs. 

Pyroleter (poirp'lta1). [f. Gr. wip fires 
derhp destroyer.] An apparatus for extinguishing 
fire, consisting of a double pump by which solu- 
tions of hydrochloric acid and sodium bicarbonate 
are mixed in a cylinder, and the carbonic acid 
generated by the reaction is projected upon the fire. 

1878 Ure's Dict. WV. 712 The pyroleter isa small double 
pump worked by hand, which sucks up from tubes on either 
side muriatic acid and a solution of carbonate of soda, ‘ 

Pyroligneous ‘poirroli-gnias), a. [a. F. 
fyro-ligneux (De Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), 
f, Pyro- + L.. dignum wood.) Produced by the 
action of fire or heat upon wood. /yroligneous 
acid: a ernde acetic acid (wood vinegar) obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood. So py7o- 
ligneous alcohol, ether, spirit, methyl alcohol, 

Ix787 De Morvrau, Lavoisier, ete. Vomencl. 150 Noms 
nouveaux: Acide pyro-digueuy, Esprit acide empyren- 
matique du bois.] ¢1790 tr. De Worvean's, etc, Fadle Chen 
Nom, (Encyct. Brit. (ed, 3) 1V. 598) 2 Pyro-ligneons acid, 
Spirit of wood. 1810-26 Henav Eden. Chem. I. 336 Liquid 
products of value are collected,..an impure vinegar called 
pyroligneons acid. 3822 P, Tavtor in PAilos. Mag. 31 Oct. 
316 This spirit, which, from its greater resemblance to xther 
than to any other substance, 1 have called pyroligncous 
zther. 1861 Photogr. News 4 May 211/2 Pyroligneous 
Spirit, known also as pyroxylic spirit, wood alcohol, and wood 
naphtha, 1873 E. Seon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 64/1 Some 
turpentine being drawn from green trees abound[s] with a 

yroligneous acid. 1876 Hartey Jad. d/ed. (ed. 6) 336 Pyro- 
ener ether or wood naphtha,—a fluid quite distinct from 
mineral naphtha, which is a simple hydrocarbon, : 

So ¢ Pyroli-gnic, + Pyrolitgnons adds. iu same 
sense; Pyroli‘gnate, + Pyrolignite [so in Pry 
see -ITE! 4b], a salt of pyroligneous acid, an 


impure or ernde acetate. ; 

1823 J. Bancock Dom. Amuse. 22 Acetate of Lime. 
Sometimes termed *Pyrolignate of Lime. @ 1799 J. Biack 
Leet. Elem, Chen. (1803) 11.374 An acid now called 
*pyto-lignic (pyro-xylic). 180g Nispet Dict. Chen, Table 
Nomencl, i, 359 Pyrolignic radical, basis of acid dis 
tilled from birch and other woods, [1787 De Moaveav, 
Lavoister, etc. Norencl. 208 “Pyro-lignite de chaux, etc.] 
£1790 tr. De Morveau's, etc., Tabi. Chem, Nont, (Encyet, 
Brit. (ed, 3) 1V. 598) 21 Pyro-lignite of lime, Pyrolignite 
of zinc, etc. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 223 The pyrolignite of 
iron called iron liquor in this country, is the only mordant 
used in calico-printing for black, violet, puce, and brown 
colours, 1790 Kera tr. Lavoisier’s Elem. Chent, 260 The 
Combinations of *Pyro-lignous Acid with the Salifiable 
Bases, 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amuse, 21 Pyrolignous 
acid, about twice the strength of vinegar. .possesses a dull, 
acidulous, offensive smack, 

Pyroline, Chem,, var. of PYRROLINE, 

Pyrolithie to Pyrolivilie: sce Pyro- 3a. 

Pyrology (pairglédgi). rare, [ad. mod.L. 
pyrologia : see Pyro- 1 and -Locy.] The science or 
study of fire or heat; now sgec. that branch of 
chemistry which deals with the application of fire 
to chemical analysis, ete, 

(2669 R. Wirtre (2ét/e) Pyrologia Mimica; or an Answer 
to llydrologia Chymica of W. Simpson. .In Defence of Scar- 
borongh-Spaw. 1692 D. Borron: (¢ite) Pyrologia Topo- 
graphica, id est, de Igni dissertatio, juxta loca, cum eorum 
descriptionibus.] 1733 //ist. Litteraria BLL 38 The Dis. 
coveries made by the modern Philosopbers in Pneumaticks, 
Hydrology, Pyrology, &c. 1797 W. Oxecv (¢/tée) Pyrology; 


PYROMETRY. 


or the Connection hetween Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
1875 W, A. Ross (¢/¢e) Pyrology or Fire Chemisiry. 
llence Pyrolo‘gieal a., pertaining to or involving 
pyrology; Pyro‘logist, one versed in pyrology. 
@1799 Mack is cited by Webster (1828) for Pyrologist. 
1881 W. A. Ross in Anowdledge No. 7. 137 The young ‘ pyro- 
logist’, or Llowpipe chemist. 2881 Aug. Mechanic 27 May 
284/1 Kven with his pyrological methods, he would have 
ditfenlty in determining the carbonic acid ina pinch of soor. 
1883 /bicd. 20 July (térée Easy Lessons in Blowpipe Analysis 
and Pyrological Mineralogy. 
Pyrolusite (poicrolidsait). Afin. [ad. Ger. 


Pyrolusit (Viaidinger 1827), f. Gr. mupo-  Prio-) 


+ dAove~s washing + -ITET: from its use, when 
heated, for discharging colour from glass.] Native 
dioxide of mauganese, MnO,, a common ore of 


biack or dark-grey colour and metallic Lustre. 

1828 fidin. Fond. Sc. 1X. 304 \n account of pyrolusite or 
prismanc manganese ore, 18399 De La Becie Rep. Geol, 
Cornwall, et. xv. 610 Pyrolusite, or grey and black ore, 
containtng from 70 to gg per cent. of peroxide of manganese. 
1868 Idana zn. (ed. 5) 166 Pyrolusite parts with its oxygen 
ata red heat, and is extensively employed for discharging 
the brown and green tints of glass. Flence.. himsically 
entitled by the French fe sazan dvs verriers. 

Pyromachy to -malice: see Prro- 1, 3a, 

Pyromancy psi--remeansi, pi-ro-). Now rare. 
Forms: 4 piromanee, -aunce, (perimancic), 
5-6 piromancy, “5 -cye, 6 -cie), s- pyromancy, 
(5 -eye, 6 7 -cie, 7 -ty). [a OF. ffromance, 
fyromancie (14th c. in Godef. Compl), ad. late L. 
fyromantia, a, Ge, rupopavtreia: see Pyro- and 
-Mancy.] Divination by fire, or by signs derived 
from fire, 

1362 Lanai. 2. #4. A. xu.158 Nigromancye and perimancie. 
x390 Gowrr Conf III. “s The craft..That Geornancie 
cleped is,..And of the flod his Ydromance, And of the fyr 
the Piromance. ¢ 1400 [see I[ypRoMancy}. 1496 Dives § 

-aup. (W. de W.) 1. xxxvi. 77/1 Pyromancye, that is wytche- 
crafte done in the fyre. ergg9o Greexe />, Bacon ii. 15 
‘Vhou art read in Magicks mystery, In Piromancy, to diuine 
by flames. 1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Vater Cormorant 
Wks. m1. 12/2 By Fire he hath the skill of Py rowanty, 
1855 Smeprey Occul? Sc. 292 Pyromancy, by which con. 
jectures were made from the notions of the sacrificial flame. 

50 Py'romancer, one who divines by fire; 
Pyroma‘ntic a., pertaining to or practising pyro- 
mancy; tsd. = fyromancer. 


Pyromeconic, @. Chew. [f. Pyro- 3 + 
Mecontc.] 1n pyromecontc acid, a crystalline bitter 
acid, C.t1,O., oceurring in large transparent tables ; 
it is obtained by the dry distillation of meconic or 
of comenic acid. Hence Pyrome‘conate, a salt 


of this acid. 

1836 Branoe Man, Chen. (ed. 4) 1023 Pyromeconic Acid, 
‘This acid is among the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of the meconic acid; it isa crystalline sublimate, which 
fuses at a temperature of about 250°, /éid. The neutral 
pyromeconate of lead. 1838 T. Tomson Chent. Org, Bodies 
82 Pyromeconic acid .. was first examined by Robiquet, in 
1832, 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 76x With bromine 
water it yields hromopyromeconic acid (C31[3BrOg). .. 
Chloride of iodine converts it into iodopyromeconic acid 
(C5H310q). 

+Py-romel. O/s. [f. Pyro-+L. -me/ honey.] 
An old name for treacle. 

1897 in Syd. Soc. Ler, ; 

Pyromelane to-metamorphism: see Pynro-. 


Pyrometer (peirgméter). [f. Prro- + 


*METER.] ‘fa. orzg. An instrument for measoring 
the expansion of solid bodies under the influence 
of heat. Obs. b. Any instrument for measuring 
high temperatures, usnally those higher than can 
be measured hy the mercurial thermometer. 

Such instruments have been made on a variety of principles, 
depending on the expansion, contraction, or fusion of solids, 
the radiation, conduction, etc. of heat, the production of 
electrical or chemical action, etc. 

1749 Gent. Mag. X1X. 3615/2 The Draught of an accurate 
Pyrometer or Instrument to measure the Extension or Cons 
traction, of Metal, or other Rods,..invented by Mr. Withurst 
of Derby. 1793 W. & S. Jones Cataé. Oftical, etc. instr.8 
Pyrometers, shewing the expansion of metals. 1796 
Kirwan lem, Afi, (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 10, 1. .examined..their 
fusibility in various degrees of heat by the help of Mr. 
Wedgewood's pyrometer. 1812 Sir H, Davy Chem, Philos. 
73 Clay contracts considerably in dimensions by a very 
intense heat, and on the measure of its contractions the 
pyrometer of Wedgwood is founded. 1906 IWestm, Gaz. 
16 July 4/2 Special furnaces which are controlled by the 
assistance of electrical pyrometers. 1907 Aéhenzuit 18 May 
609/3 A modification of Prof. Féry’s radiation pyrometer, 
when in principle consists of receiving in a concave mirror 
the total radiation of a hot plate, " 

Ilence Pyrome'tric, Pyrome‘trical adjs., per- 
taining to a pyrometer or to pyrometry; of the 
nature of, or measurable by, a pyrometer ; formerly 
said of effects due to the expansive power of great 
heat; Pyrome‘trically adv., in the manner of, 
or by means of, a pyrometer; Pyrometry, the 


measurement of very high temperatures, 


PYROMUCIC. 


1Boo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1.20 This pyrometer peeeee: 
wood's] consists of two parts, one of which, called the Gage, 
serves to measure the degrees of diminution or contraction: 
the other consists of smal! cylinders of clay, called *Pyro- 
metric Pieces, 1837 Hexscuetin Babbage Bridgew. Treat, 
App. t. 237 The elevation of strata hy pyrometric expansion 
ete subjacent columns of rock, 1839 Ure Dict, Aris 
1016 Pyrometric balls of red clay, coated with a very fusihle 
lead enamel, are employed in the English potteries to 
ascertain the temperature of the glaze kilns, 1791 PAdz 

Trans, LXXXI. 107 The substances employed. .must have 
Leen influenced in their length by *pyrometrical and bygro- 
metrical effects. 1834-6 Bartow in Lucycl. Metrap. (1845) 
VIII. 460/2 Pyrometrical beads, technically catled ériads, 
-.are made In the form of small hoops, of Egyptian 
black clay. 1865 Miss Mertevaro Wedgwood M1. 160 
Thos, and John Wedgwood. .about ae introduced what 
they termed pyrometrical beads... formed of prepared 
clay. 1978 Phil. Trans, LXVIIT. 419 theading) An 
Essay on *Pyrometry and Arcometry. /éfd. 421 ‘The occa- 
sion which ted me to Pyrometry. 1830 IInrscnen Stud, 
Nat. PAil. 319 The dilatation of bodies Ly heat forms the 
subject of..pyrometry. 1897 Rose in Wintag Frail, 30 Jan. 
143/3 Pyrometry and the testing..of alloys continue to 
receive much attention, 

Pyromorphite, -morphous;: see Pyro. 2, 1, 

Pyromucic (/pei-romia'sik), a. Chem. [f. 
Prro- 3+ Muecic: cf. F. fyroneucigeze substituted 
for fyromuguenx (De Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787).] In pyromucte actd, an acid, C,IT,0,, 
metameric with pyromeconic acid, produced by 
the dry distillation of mucic acid, and occurring in 
white glistening sealcs or needles. So pyromucie 
alcohol, chloride, ether, etc. 

1794 G. Pearson tr. De Morvean, etc. Table Chen, Nout, 
22 Radical Pyro mucic, 1819 J. G. Cuitoren Chen, 
Anal, 284 Pyromucic acid has been lately discovered by 
M. Hontou Labillarditre. 2836-45 Branpe Chen. (ed. 5) 
1072 When mucie acid is subjected to destructive distilla- 
tion it yields. .pyromucie acid. 

Hence Pyromu‘camide, an amide of pyromucic 
acid, C,IL,NO,; Dipyromucamide, C,H,N.O; 
Pyroinu‘cate, a salt of pyromucic acid; Pyro- 
miueyl, the radical C,IT,O, of pyromncic acid; 
also + Pyromucous a. = fyronucic, t+ Pyro- 
mucite = /yromuucale. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoister's Elent, Chet, 263 Table of the 
Combinations of Pyro-mucous Acid with the Salifiable 
Bases. /4id, 260 Pyro-mucite of time, 1819 J. G. Cuit- 
DREN Chem, Anal. 285 Pyromucate of harya 1s composed 
of acid 57.7 barya 42.2 1847 Chem. Gas. V. 85 Pyro- 
mucamide difters essentially from this body. 1856-8 Watts 
Diet. Chew. WV. 763 The pyromnecates of the alkali-metals 
are ..difficnlt to crystallise. /éfd. 765 Dipyromucamide 
forms white, shining lamina, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, less soluble in water, 1881 Fra. Chet. Soc, NV. 715 
Ethylamine pyromucate when distilled with phosphorus 
pentachloride yields pyromucyl] chloride. 

Pyronaphtha to Pyronomy: see Prro- 1. 

Pyrone : see PrRo- 3c. 

Pyrope (pai-rdup). Forms: 4 pirope, 7 
pirop, 7-9 pyrop, 9 pyrope; also in Lat. form 
6 piro'pus, 7-9 pyro‘pus, _//. -i). [a. OF. prope 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. gyrdpus gold-bronze, 
also a kind of gem, a. Gr. rvpwres gold-bronze, lit. 
‘fiery-eyed’, f. mip, mup- fire + ay cye, facc.] 

+1. In early use applied vaguely to a red or fiery 


gem, as ruby or carbuacle, Oés. 

13.. K. Ads, 5682 Jacynkte, Piropes, Crisolites. 1553 
Even 7reat. Newe Jud. (Arb. 14 Prrepi (whiche are a kind 
of Rubiesor Carbuneles), 1602 Campion Eng, Poesie vii. in 
G. G. Smith diz, Crit. Ess. (1904) Il. 345 The glossy Pirop 
faines to blaze, But toncht cold appeares, and an earthy 
stone. 1625 Liste De Sartas, Noe 134 Two pyrops are 
her eyes Or flaming carbuncles. 1795 Sourney Foan of 
Arcu 84 Rubies and amethysts.. With the gay topaz,..and 
the emerald's hne, And bright pyropus, 

2. Afin, Applied by Werner, 1803 (Pyro), to the 
Bohemian garnet or fire-garnet, a deep-red gem. 

1804 Edin, Rev. V1. 301 The pyrop, which has lately 
exfoliated from the class of garnets, has no difference but 
superior beauty, 1805-27 R. Jameson Char. Afin. (ed. 3) 91 
Precious garnet, pyrope and iron-sand, 1840 BrowNInG 
Sordelfo \1. 411 Cool citrine-crystals, fierce pyropus-stone. 
1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) 267 The original pyrope is the kind 
containing chrome, 1888 Rutcey Kock-Forming Min. 112 
Pyrope, or magnesia-alumina garnet. 

Pyropectic to Pyrophone: see PyRo-. 

Pyrophore (peierfoo1). rare. [n. F. pyro- 
phore(1762 in Dict. Acad), ad. mod.L. pyrophorus.] 

]. = Pynornorvus 1; also applied to a substance 
which takes fire on contact with water. 

1884 Knicut Dict, Mech. Supp., Pyrephore..a body which 
has the faculty of inflaming hy contact with air or water. 

||2. [prop. Fr.] A fire-fly of the genus Pyro- 
phorus: see PYROPHORUS 2. 

1885 Bhan Weekly Post 26 Dec. 1/4 These insects had 
been brougbt from Mexico, where they are to be found in 
the forests. Their scientific name is the pyrophore. 

Pyrophoric (-fp'rik), a. [f- next+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a pyrophorus ; 
having the property of taking fire on exposure to 
air. Also Pyrophorous (-g‘féras), a. 

1828 Wesster, Pyrophorous, pertaining to or resembling 
pyrophorns. 1836 Brannr Alan, Chen. (ed. 4) 1119 A 
residue. .which burns like tinder when heated, and ata high 
temperature is pyrophoric, 1866-8 Watts Dret. Chem, 1V. 
766 The Senehace character is exhibited by all the more 
easily oxidable metals, 2876 Harvey Jfaé, Aled. (ed. 6) 247 
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At a higher temperature this is completely decomposed, 
leaving a pyrophoric mixture of lead and carbon. 

|| Pyrophorus (paire*fords). Pl. -i(-ai). [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. mvpopdpos fire-bearing,] 

1. Chem. Any substance capable (esp. in a finely 
divided state) of taking fire spontaneously on ex- 
posure to air. In early use applied spec. to 
Llomberg’s pyrophorus, a substance made by heat- 
ing alum with lamp-black, starch, sugar, or flour. 

1778 M. Cutter in Liye, etc. (1888) II. 204 That these 
acids may produce such appearances is probable from the 
easy experiment of Pyrophorus., 1798 Monthly Alag, Jan. 
20/1 There isa particular composition, known to chemists 
byte name of pyrophorus, because it possesses the property 
of heing liable to spontaneons inflammation in the open 
air. It was composed by Homberg. 1842 Parneiu Chem, 
Anal, (1845) 345 The metallic cobalt thus obtained acts as 
a pyrophorus when it comes in contact with the air, ¢ 1860 
Faravay Forces Nat. iv. 199 note, Lead Pyrophorous. .is a 
tartrate of lead which has heen heated ina glass tube to 
dull! redness as long as vapours are emitted. 

2. Entow, A genus of beetles (named by Illiger, 
1809) of the family A/aleride (see ELater! 2), 
found in tropical and subtropical America, con- 
taining the most brilliantly luminous ‘ fire-flies’, 

Pyrophosphamic, -phoric: see Prro- 3a, 

Pyro-photograph (poierefdutdgraf)., — [f. 
Pyno- 1+ Pnorocrarn.] A photographic piclure 
burnt in on glass or porcelain. Hence Pyro- 
photogra’phic «., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a pyro-photograph, or of pyro-photo- 
graphy, Pyro-photo'graphy, a process in which 
heat is nsed to fix a photographic picture. 

1869 Photogr. Frnt. 15 Oct. 136 Pyro-photography, or 
fire-proof ais ia is the production of transparent 
glass photographs by means of tusible pigments, the latter 
being attached to a film rendered sensitive to the action 
of light. /did., The pigments of the pyro-photographic 
pictures. /éfd. 137 It is this almost ineredibly delicate 
graduation of hygroscopic power, imparted to the film by 
exposure,.to light, that ts utilized for the production of 
pyro-photographs. 1875 H. Voce. Chen. Light xiv. 213 
We shall see. .that there are other means of producing sue! 
pyro-photographs. /d/d. xv. 257 Section ix.—Pyro-Photo- 
graphy with Salts of Chromium. | 

Pyrophyllite to Pyrosilver: see Prro-. 

Pyropus, L. form of Prrore; var. Perorus Ods, 

| Pyrosis (pairdsis), Fath. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
n¥pwars setting on firc, burning, f. mvpody to set on 
fire.} An affection characterized by a burning 
sensalion in the stomach and oesophagus, with 
eructation of watery fluid; water-brash. 

1789 Cuties Mat. Wed, I. 248 ‘The Pues frequent in 
this country under the name of the Water-brash. 1843 
R. J. Graves Syst. Clin, Aled. Introd. Lect. 32 ‘The pre- 
paration of bismuth used in pyrosis. 1847 EF. J. Sevmoca 
Severe Dis. 1.9 ‘The next morbid condition of the stomach 
is what is called pyrosis or water-brash. 

Pyrosmailite : sec Prro- 2. 

Pyrosome (paierosdum). Zoo’, [ad. mod.L. 
Pyroséma (also in Eng, use), f. Gr. nip fire (PyRo-) 
+ ¢@pa body.] An animal of the genus Pyrosoma, 
consisting of highly phosphorescent compound 
ascidians, the individuals being united into a free- 
swimming colony in the form of a hollow cylinder 
clased at one end. 

1812 tr, Peron's Voy. S. Lauds in Pinkerton'’s Vey, X1. 
760 What..of those Pyrosomes shaped like an enormous 
finger of a glove..which cover the sea with their innumer- 
ahle hosts? 1834 Laucet 20 Sept. 1013/2 Compound tuni- 
cata, as the pyrosoma and the botryllus. 1856 Wooowarp 
Mollusca wi. 344 The Pyrosomes are often gregarious in 
vast numbers. 1883 C. F. Horner in Harper's Mag. Jan, 
187/2 The most glorious fire bodies of the sea, the salpa and 
pyrosoma, the latter a pelagic aggregation of individuals, 
forming a hollow cylinder, closed ut one end, from five 
inches to five feet in length, ; 

Pyrosophy to Pyrosulphuric : see Pyro-. 

Pyrotartaric (poierotasterik), a. Chem. [6 
Prro- 3a + Tartaric: cf. F. pyrotartarique, 
substituted for pyrofartarenx (De Morveau and 
Lavoisier 1787).] In pyrotartaric actd, C;H,Qy, 
a colourless crystalline substance, obtained by the 
dry distillation of tartaric acid. So pyrotartaric 
anhydride, C1103; pyrotartaric ether, etc. 

1794 G. Pearson tr. De Morveau, etc. Table Chem, 
Non. 15 Basis of Pyro-tartaric Acid. 1815 Henry Elev. 
Chem, (ed. 7) If. 208 From the experiments of Fourcroy and 
Vaugnelin, it appears that the pyrotartaric acid isa culiar 
species. 1819 f G. Cuitoren Chem, Anal, 280 Pyrotar. 
taric acid. .is solid, extremely acid to the taste, and reddens 
vegetable blues strongly, 1866 Oottnc Anim. Chem. 36 
Diatomic Fatty Acid Series; CgHgO¢ Pyrotartric. 

Hence Pyrota-rtranil, C,,H,,NO,, formed by 
heating aniline with the acid; Pyrotartrani-lic 
acid, C,,H,s3NOg (hence Pyrotartra‘nilate, a salt 
of this); Pyrota:rtrate, a salt of Pigearc 
acid; Pyrotartrimide, the imide of this acid; 
and other derivatives. Also - Pyro-ta‘rtarons, 
-tarta‘reous @. = pyrotariaric; ‘} Pyrota‘rta- 
rite, -tartrite = pyrolarirate. 

2790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier’s Elens, Chem, 261 The name of 
Pyro-tartarous acid is given to a dilute empyreumatic acid 
obtained from purified acidulous tartarite of potash by 


distillation in a naked_fire. 
Table Chen, Nom, (Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) TV. 598) Pyro- 


e19go tr. De Morvean's, etc, | 


PYROTECHNICIAN, 


tartareous acid. Zéfd., Pyro-tartarite of lime. 2805 Nisset 
Dict. Chem, Table Nomenct, i, Pyrotartareous, Pyrotar- 
rites, 1817 T, THomson Chem. (ed, 5) 11. 150 The French 
chemists. .distinguished them by the names, of fartarous 
and fyrofartarous acids; which were afterwards changed 
into those of fartaricand pyrofartaric acids, 1836 BranoE 
Man, Chem. (ed. 4) 990 ‘Vhe pyrotartrates of ammonia, 
potassa, ,. and lime, are very soluble. 1856 ¥rx/. Chez. 
Soc, VIIL 172 Pyrotartanil. ~ Zéf¢. 173. Pyrotartanilic acid 
is a very stable though rather weak acid. /érd., Pyrotar- 
tanilate of ammonia. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 735 
Pyrotartranit .. is easily soluble in .. aqueous alkalis, b 
which when heated it is converted into pyrotartranilic acid, 
Jéid., Pyrotartrimide forms small needles or hexagonal 
plates belonging to the trimetric system. 

Pyrote, obs. form of Prrate. 

Pyrote-chnian, rare, 
-AN.] = PYROTECHNIST. 

31731 Batrey vol, II, Pyrvtechnian, Pyrotechnician, a 
maker of fire works, one skill’d in Pyrotecliny. 

Pyrotechnic (poieroteknik), a. and sé. [f. 
Gr, mvpo-, Prro- + rexvix-ds, f, réxvy art; or f 
Prrorrcuny + -1¢.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to pyrolechny, 

t 1. Ofor pertaining to the use of fire in chemistry, 
metallurgy, or gunnery. Ods, 

1704 J. Haaris /ex. Techs. 1, Pyrotechnick-Art, is the 
Art ol Chior so called..because Fire is the chier 
Instrument the Chymist makes use of in the separating.. 
the purer Substances of mixt Bodies. 2731 Baitey vol. II, 
Lyrotechnick, Pyrotechnical, of or pertaining to Pyrotechny 
[1736 (folio) adds or the art of gunnery]. 

. Of or pertaining to fireworks, or the art of 
making or managing them; of the nature of a 
firework. 

3825 C. M. Westmacorr Eng. Sfy 1.64 The pyrotechnic 
artiste. 1837 Sir F, Parcrave A/erch, & Friar Ded. (1844) 
11 The pyrotechnic cases in which the powder is to be con- 
tained. 1869 I]. Atnswortn Hilary St. /ves u. xviii, The 
glories of extinct Vauxhall pale the modern pyrotechnic 
displays. 1873 Soard of Trade Notice in Bedford Sarfor's 
Pocket Bk. iit. (1875) 68 ‘The Pyrotechnic Light, commonly 
known as a Blue Light, every 15 minutes. 

b. fg. Resembling or suggesting fireworks ; esp. 
said of a brilliant or sensational display of wit, 


rhetoric, etc. 

1849 Miss Murock Ogtivies xxiv, Sending forth his bon- 
mots in cytes shower of scintillations, so that his con- 
versation hecame quite a pyrotechnic Sisplay 1897 ‘JAN 
Macraren ' (JJ. Watson) Bonnie Brier Bush, Dr. Old School 
iv. 133 This was considered to be rather a pyrotechnic dis- 
play of Elspeth's superior memory than a serious statement. 

B. sé. 1. = PyrorEcHNist. rare. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 470 Like the fiery wheel of some 
skilful Pyrotechnic. 

2. p/. Pyrotechnics. a. = PYROTECHNY 1, 3. 

1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery 1. 169 The whole Excellence... 
of Pyrotechnics doth not consist in the Construction of 
Rockets. 1834 De Quincey Autod, Sk. Wks. 1853 1. 41 All 
subjects .. from the Thirty-nine Articles... down to pyro- 
technics, legerdemain or a and necromancy. 

b, A display of fireworks; also fransf. of 
lightning; in quot. 1840, the juggler’s trick of 
pretending to ent fire, 

1840 Baruam /agod Leg. Ser. Leech Folkest. He was 
eating fire !..the attention of the multitude was absorhed 
by the pyrotechnics of Mr. Merryman. 1850 B. TavLor 
L(dorado i. (1862) 10 Broad scarlet flashes of lightning, 
surpassing any celestial pyrotechnics 1 ever witnessed, 1861 
N. A. Woons Pr. Wales in Canada 108 The long deferred 
fireworks for the people came off at last. The pyrotechnics 
were very fine. 1884 Ror Nat, Ser. Story ix, A great black 
cloud ,.was the background for the electric pyrotechnics, 

c. fig. Brilliant displays. (Cf. A. 2b.) 

1901 Spectator 17 Aug. 220/1 Orchestral parctennnles can 
be infinitely more exciting. 1905 Daily Chron, 16 Ang. 3/1 
An Edinburgh graduate, in the period illuminated there hy 
the kindling pyrotechnics of Professor Blackie. 

Pyrote'chnical, 2. [f. as prec. +-A.] 

+i. = Pyrorecunic A. 1. Ods. 

1610 Hearey St. dug. Citie of God 169 The warlike artes 
were Minerva’s charge, the pyrotecknicall, or such as worke 
in fire... Vulcans. 1753 Chasmbers’ Cyct. Supp., Batt, in 
the military and pyrotechnical arts, is a composition ..of the 
combustible kinds, serving to burn and destroy, give light, 
smoak, stench, or the like. 1800 T, Green Diary L. Lit. 
(1810) 233 Conat Rumford, with all his pyrotechnical devices. 

2. = Pyrorecunic A. 2. : 

2788 Jounson, Pyrotechnical, engaged or skilful in fire- 
works, 1 . Jones Fireworks vi, 254 A variety of 
pyrotechnical representations. 1801 Srrurt Sports § Past. 
iv. lil. 334 Some of the actors concerned in the pyrotechnical 
shows. 1862 M. Hopxins Hawaii 99 The pyrotechnical 
display created. .tbe greatest astonishment. 

b. Jig. = PYROTECHNIO A, 2b. 

x8a5 Eng. Life l. 294 All the warmth of her nature was 
exhausted by her manner; there was a sort of pyrotechnical 
blaze, without any real heat. 1898 Chicago Advance 17 Feb, 
211/2 The hysterical and pyrotecbnicat fashion of the French. 

Hence Pyrote‘ohnically adv., in a pyrotecbnical 
manner ; by means of fireworks ; fig. like fireworks, 

1867 E. Downe Contemp. Rev, V1. 51 Tle can mention 
1789 without eareeie pyrotecbnically. 1883 Darly News 
11 Sept. 3/1 Gala nights with Chinese lanterns and ‘the 
mouse ran up the clock’ done pyrotechnically. 


+Pyrotechni-cian. Os. rare. [f. Prno- 
TECUNIC+ -IAN, after mechanician, physician, etc.] 
One skilled in pyrotechny ; a maker of gunpowder, 
etc., or of fireworks (= next). 


3729 Suetvockr Artillery mu. 169 To consult able Pyro- 
fechaitiena 1731 [see Pyrotecnnian]. 


(f, Pyrorecany + 


PYROTECHNIST. 


Pyrotechnist (poierote'knist). [f, next + 
“18T: ef. botanist, elc.] One employed or skilled 
in pyrotechny ; a maker or displayer of fireworks. 

@1791 StTEEvENS in Boswell YoAnson (1888) LV. 325 The 
anthour of The Raubler. may be considered, on this occa. 
sion, as the ringleader of a successful riot, though not asa 
skilfal pyrotechnist. 31855 Macautay //ist. Hag. xxi LV, 
613 The whole skill of the pyrotechnists..was employed to 
produce a display of fireworks which might vie with any 
that had been seen in the gardensof Versailles. 1858T. R. 
Jones Aquarian Nat. 47 The azure, gold, and silver rain 
of the pyrotechnist. 

b. fig. (Cf. Pyrorecunic A. 2b.) 

3826 Scotr Diary 2 Mar., The bankers will be persuaded 
that it is a squib which may burn their own fingers, and 
will curse the poor pyrotechnist that compounded it. 1879 
G. Macoonatp Sir Giddie WT. x. 164 To hear the new 
preacher, the pyrotechnist of human logic and eloquence. 

Pyrotechnite: sec Pyro- 2. 

Pyrotechny (paieretekni). [a. F. pyrotechnic 
(1556 in Hatz.-Darm.) or mod.L. pyroteehnia 
(also fermerly in English use), f. Gr. wupo- Prno- 
+réxvn art.) The art of employing fire: with 
various connotations, 

tl. (Alihtary pyrotechny.) The manufacture and 
use of gunpowder, bombs, fire-arms, etc. Ods. 

1579 Diccres Sératiot, title-p., Whereto he hath also 
adioyned certaine Questions of great Ordinaunce, resolued 
in his other Treatise of Pyrotechny and great Artillerie, 
hereafter to be published.” xg91 — Panton. (ed. 2) 176 
Certaine Diffinitions, taken out of my thirde Booke of Pyro- 
technie Militarie, and great Artillerie, 1646 Sir ‘T, Brown 
Pseud, Ep. UW. v.89 Some as Beringnecio in his Pyrotechny 

affirmeth, have promised to make it red. 1696, 1728 [see 2]. 

+2. The use of fire in chemical operations or 
in metallurgy. Oés, 

1592 Dex Compend, Rehears. vii. (Chetbam Soc. Misc. 1) 
go My three laboratories serving for Pyrotechnia. 1651 
Bices New Disf. § 80 Mechanick experiments of sa 
techny. 1696 Puttirs (ed. 5) s.v., Military Pyrotec ny 
teacbes the Art of making all sorts of Firc-Arms: Chymical 
Pyrotechny teaches the Art of managing Fire in Chyniical 
Operations. 1728 CHamners Cyel. sv. Pyrotechny is 
of two kinds, Military, and Chymical...Some reckon a third 
kind... viz. the Art of fusing, refining, and preparing Metals, 

3. The making and managing of fireworks for 
seenic display, for military nse, or as signals, etc. 

1635 J. Barincton (4/#/c) Pyrotechnia or a discourse of 
Artificiall Fireworkes for Pleasure, in which the true grounds 
of y® Art are plainely a icnously laid downe, 1741 
Cuamnirs Cyci. s.v. Rocket, In pyrotechny, an artificial 
fire-work. 1835 Burnes 7'rav. Bokhara (ed, 2) | 176 All 
the fireworkers of Lahore seemed to be exerting their talents 
in pyrotechny. 1864 Moore Brit. Ferns 94 he powdery 
spores lof Lycopodium). .are highly inflammable, and used 
in pees under the name of vegetable brimstone. 

. fig. (Ch Pyrotecuyic A. 2b, B. 20.) 
_ 1848 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 328 [They] make such a noise 
in the world. ,with artificial volcanoes and pnerile pyro- 
techny of all kinds. 1855 E. L. Youmans in. F. Tribune 
23 Oct. Brilliant cornscations of thonght, and a blaze of 
imaginative pyrotecbny, 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Alystics 
(1860) I. 277 A notable example of mystical pyrotechny. 

Py-rotect. wonce-wd, [After architect] A 
maker of fireworks, a pyrotechnist. 

1851 Laxoor Pofsery 53 The premises of many a pyrotect 
have been blown up into the air, together with his crackers 
and serpents, and wheels nnd rockets. 

Pyroterebic to Pyrothonide: see Pyro-. 

+ Pyro-tic, ¢.and sd. Aled. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 
pyrotie-us, a. Gr. mupwriueds burning, f. mupody to 
burn.] = Caustic A. 1, B. 1. 

1634 Be cuneoe Parey's Chirurg. xxv. xviii. (1678) 640 
That medicine is suid to be Pyrotick or Caustick, which 
by its acrimony and biting..burns and consumes the skin 
and flesh. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere, Contpit. v1. 208 Not unlike 
the impression of an actual Pyrotick. ‘1728 Cuamuers Cych, 
Pyrotics, .. remedies either ‘actually, or potentially hot; 
and which, accordingly, will burn the Flesh, and raise an 
Eschar. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pyroticus,.. having 
power to burn; caustic: pyrotic, 

Pyro-uric: see Pyro- 3a. 

Pyvoxanthin (poierpksenpin), Chem. [f. 
Prro- 3 b+ Gr. far9-ds yellow + -IN 1] A yellow 
crystalline substance, C,,H,Ox, contained in crude 
wood-spirit, and produced by the action of potash 
on one of the constituents of the heavy oil of 
wood-tar. 

1838 R. D. Twomson in Brit. Aun. 331 Eblanin or 
Pyroxanthin, 1866-8 Warts Dict. Chent. TV. 776 Pyroxan- 
thin crystallises in tong yellow needles, " 

Hence Pyroxa‘nthogen Chem., the constituent of 
wood-tar from which pyroxanthin is supposed to 
be formed (Watts Dict. Chem. 1866-8). 

Pyroxene (poierpksin). Afin. [f. Gr. wip, 
mupo- fire + févos stranger: so named by Haiiy 
1796, because he thought it ‘a stranger in the 
domain of fire’ or alien to igneous rocks.] A 
species ineluding a large variety of minerals, all 
bisilicates of lime with one or more of various 
other bases, most usually magnesia and iron oxide, 
but also manganese, potash, soda, and zinc, or two 
or more of these. 

Often identified with Aucite, q.v.; but, according to 
Dana, pyroxene ‘is properly the name of the species, while 
augite is only entitled to be nsed for one of its varieties '. 

1800 Phitos. Mag. V¥1. 254 He {Vanquelin] has analysed 
the pyroxene of Etna, 1811 Pinkerton Petra’. I. 475 
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Few fragments of augite or pyroxene. 1833 feyenn Petuc. | 
Geol, V1, Gloss. 63 ‘The modern Lavas of Vesuvius are 
characterised by a large proportion of angite (or pyroxene’, 
1875 Dawson Dawn of Life v. 108 White pyroxene, an 
anhydrous silicate of time and magnesia, 

attrib, 1862 [see Pyroxenite). 1875 Dawson Dave of 
LY ii. 28 Pyroxene rock or pyrallolite. 

Hence Pyroxenic (-c'nik) a, pertaining to, 
having the character of, consisting of, or contain- 
Ing pyroxenc; Pyroxenite (-p'kscnait), also -yte 
[see -1TE1 2b}, a metamorphic rock consisting 
chiefly of pyroxene. 

1828 Wensrer, *Pyrerentc, pertaining to pyroxene, or 
partaking of its qualities. 1830 Lyen. Princ. Geol, Le 328 
Violent explosions, like those which, in 1822, launched from 
Vesuvius a mass of pyroxenic lava, of many tons weight, to 
the distance of three miles. 1893 ‘Vation (N. VY.) 27 July 
zi/t Bunsen's theory of pyroxenic and trachytic magmas 
forms the starting-point for all theories for the ditferentia- 
tion of magmas. 1862 Dana Jan. Geol. §8. 78 *‘Pyroxenite, 
-.Coarse or fine granular .pyroxene rock, consisting of 
granular pyroxene of a grayish green or brown color. 1868 
— Min. (ed. §) 220 J yroxenyte is a metamorphic rock con- 
sisting mainly of compact pyroxene of the Sablite section. 

Pyroxyle (poirgksil). Chen. Also crron. -ile. 
(a. I. pyroxple, f. Gr. aup(o- Pyro- + ftAov wood 
(Pelouze, 1846; Comptes Rendus 23, 893).] =Py- 
ROXYEIN : chiefly as the Ir. name of gun-cotton. 

1847 [see Pvroxyiin 2]. 1870 feho 8 Nov, A chemical 
manufactory at Grenelle blew to pieces, with four men, who 
were making pyronile for the Government. 1881 Ur. Verne's 
Syst, Fsé. te 55 Our guns would bear. .theexpansion of the 
pyroxile gas. rgoo HW esto. Gaz. 31 Aug. 4/3 ‘The heavy 
rains. .hindered the pyroxyle from acting as the conspirators 
desiuned. ¥ i hes 

Pyroxylie ‘paisreksilik), @. Chem. Also crron. 
silic. [f. as prec. + -1c.] Obtained from wood 
by means of fire, i.c. by dry distillation; chiefly 
in pyroxylic spirit, an carly name for methyl 
alcohol (CIT,O), also called wood-spirit, 

1799 [see DPyaonicnic] 1824 Aun. fhilos, July 69 
Vyroxylic spirit. .is obtained during the rectificationof pyro- 
lignons acid, 1838 ‘I. Tnomsox Cheon. Org. Bodies 346 
When wood is distilled for the purpose of obtaining acetic 
acid, the pyroxylic spirit is formed, and fonnd in the aqueous 
liquid which comes over, 1857 Mitter Adon. Chem WL 
125 Methylic Alcohol, Methylic flydrate, Wood Spirit, or 
Pyroxylic Spirit.—This alcohol ..’was first observed by 
‘Faylor in 1812 amongst the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. (1874 Garrov & Baxter dat, Med. 
(1880) 175 Creasote..is also obtained from oil of tar, or 
pyroxytic oil, and is contained in the smoke from wood. 

Pyroxylin (pairgksilin). Chem. Also inprop. 
-ine. [In 1, f, Pyro-+ Gr. £0A-ov wood + -1n 1; in 
a, ad. F. pyroxyline (Pelouze 1846), f. as PyRo- 
XYLE + éxe, -1N 1] 

+1. = PyroxanTHin. Obs. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1053 Pyroxiline is a name which | 
have ventured to give to a snbstance detected by Mr. 
Scanlan..and..called by him Eblanin (cf. Pyroxanruin, 
quot, 1838]. F 

2, Any one of the class of explosive compounds, 
including gun-cotton, produced by treating veget- 
able fibre with nitric acid, or with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids; chemically, they are 
nitrates of cellulose, (C,I1,90;)n, in which a varying 
number of OH groups are replaced by ONO, 
groups. Thus, gun-cotion is ced/ulose trinitrate 
{ CgH1p(NO3)s03 tne A solution of soluble pyro- 
xylin forms CoLLopion. 

1847 Dana in Wenster, Pyroxydine, Pyroxyle, a term 
embracing gun-cotton and all other explosive sabstances 
which are obtained by immersing vegetable fibre in nitric 
acid, or a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acid, and tben 
snffering it to dry. 1866-8 Watts Dict, Chem, EV. q77 The 
term ‘ pyroxylin ’ is sometimes applicd especially to the more 
highly nitrated compounds; bat it is much better to use 
this term as a generic name for all the snbstitution-com- 
pounds formed by the action of nitric acid on cellulose, and 
to designate as ‘gun-cotton’ the most highly nitrated com- 
pound, trinitrocellulose,..the only one adapted for us¢ in 

unnery, 1883 ‘/ardwick’s Phatogr. Chem, (ed. Taylor) 80 

hotograpbic Pyroxyline is prepared with bot acids, heat 
being found remarkably to modify the products. /did. 158 
In preparing a Pyroxyline for fluid and adhesive Collodion. 

Pyrozone (pais'1dzdun). Pharm, [f. Pyro- + 
OzonE.J] An antiseptic substance containing three 
parts of hydrogen peroxide in a hundred parts of 
water. 1897 in Syd. Soc. Lez. 

+ Pyrre, obs, form of Prrr sé.!, a fit of temper 
or pettish humour. . " 

1581 Mutcaster Postfions xii. 280 One displeased parent 
will do more harme vpon a head, if he take a pyrre at some 
toy, neuer conferring with any, but witb his owne cholere, 
then a thousand of the thankfullest will ener do good. 

Pyrré, variant of PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Pyrrey, obs, form of Perry 2, pear-cider. ; 

Pyrrhic (pitik), 56.1 and a. Greek Anti. 
Forms: 6-7 pir(r)hieke, 7-8 pyrrhiok, 8 
pyrric(k, 8- pyrrhie. [ad. L. pyrrhicha or Gr. 
nuppixn a dance in armour, said to have becn so 
named from one IIvppexos the inventor; prop. an 
adj. qualifying dpynsis dance. Perh. through F. 
pyrrique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] ; 

A. 56, The war-dance of the ancient Greeks, in 
which the motions of actual warfare were gone 
throagh, in armour, to a musical accompaniment. 


PYRRHOCORAX. 


. 1997-8 Br. Hare Saz. vi. i, 266 Or dance a sober pirrhicke 
in the field, 1776 Burney fist. Alnus. (1789) I. vi. 67 
Proper for military dances called Pyrrhics in which the 
dancers are armed. 1906 19¢h Cent, Mar. 450 In Sparta... 
all who were above five yoars of age learnt the Pytrhic. 

B. «dj. Epithet of this dance; of or peitaining 
to this dance, 

1630 L. Joxson Mew /z2 1. iii, Do they not still Learn 
there..The Pyrrhic gestures, both to dance and spring In 
armour, to he active in the wars? 1632 Heywooo /ren Age 
Mt. i, Wks. 1874 LIL. 306 Musicke strike A pirhicke straine. 
1748 Cunsterr. Leff. 11 Oct, u. xxxix, ] now plainly see the 
prelude to the pyrrick dance in the north, which I have 
jong foretold, 1815 Ecrainstone sice. Cauhud (2832) IL. 
81 Their amusements are listening to songs..and dancing 
at sort of Pyrrhic dance, in which they go through some 
warlike attitudes, aud leap about, flourishing their swords, 
1821 Bynon Yuan ot. Ixxxvi. x (fsles of Grevee\, Vou 
have the Pyrrhic dance as yet: Where is the Pynbic 
phalanx pone? 

So tPy-rrhical a, Od, rare = B. + Py‘rrhicist 
[ad. Gr. auppryioras], a dancer of the pyirhic. 

1698 Wrver Acc. E. Fadia § P. 109 Dancing in such 
Antick Dances as resemble the Pyrrhical Saltation. 1852 
Sania Dict, Grk. & Ront. Anti. sv. Saltatio, Three 
Pyrrhicists, two of whom..are engaged in the dance. 

Pyrvhic (pitik),sé.2anda2 Prosody. Forms: 
7-S pyrrhick, 7- pyrrhic, 9 pyrr hich. fad. 
L. pyrrhichius, a. Gr. ruppixeos of or pertaining to 
the wuppixy or Pyrrhic dance); as sb., short for pes 
Pyrrhichius, nots mvppixvos pyrrhic foot, a metrical 
foot used in the war-song : see prec. ] 

A. sé, A metrical foot in ancient Greek and 
Latin verse, consisting of two short syllables. 
Sometimes applied to a group of two unstressed 
syllables in modern accentnal verse : see quots. 

1626 1k, Jonson Staple of Nu av. iv, His Hyper, and his 
Brachy-Catalecticks, His Pyrrhicks, Epitrites and Choriam- 
Licks. 1749 J. Mason Mautlers in Poet. Comp. 43 A Pyrrhic 
nry possess any Place of the Verse except the last, Dat 
wherever it is, 1 gives a brisk Movement 10 the Measure. 
1824 L. Murray Any, Gram. wed. 5) 1. iv. ii. 372 A Pyrrhic 
has both the words or syllables unaccented: as, ‘Gn the 
tall tree, 1871 Rosy Lad. Grant tw xi § 289 Of words 
ending in & or Ga pytrich or dactyl is rarely elided before 
a short syllable, except (1) in proper names; or (2) in first 
foot [ete.], 1886 Mayor Ang. Metre ii. 3t They intended 
to vary the ordinary rhythm by introducing an accentual 
pytrhic. 1907 Oemonp Anylish Metrists 175 A trochee he 
{Ruskin) prefers to name choreus, keeping the former term 
for what most writers call pyrrhic or dibrach, 

B. adj. Consisting of two short syllables ; com- 
posed of or pertaining to pyrrhics. 

1749 J. Mason Niemd, Peet. rie 16, | have exemplified 
the Pyrrhic, which contains two short Times, by two short 
Monosyllables, because every Word of two Syllables hath in 
the Pronunciation an Accent upon one of them, and in 
English Metre every accented Syllahle is long; and there- 
fore no_ English Word of two Syllables can_ properly 
exemplify a Pyrrbic Foot, which cansists of two short ones. 

Pyrvhic (pirik), a3  [ad. Gr. avppexds, f. 
Mvppds, L. Jyrrhus, name of a king of Epirus.) 
Of, pertaining to, or like that of Pyrrhus, 

Pyrrhic victory, a victory gained at too great a cost: in 
allusion to the exclamation attributed to Pyrrhus after the 
battle of Asculum in Apulia (in which he routed the 
Romans, but with the loss of the flower of his army), ‘One 
nore such victory and we ate lost’, a : 

1885 Daily Tet.17 Dec., Althongh its acceptance might 
secure for the moment the triumph of a party division, it 
wonld be indeed a Pyrrhic victory. 

| Pyrrhichius (piri-ki#s). Pros. Forms: 6 
pirr-, 6-8 pyrriehius, 7 -ychius, S- pyrrhi- 
chius. ‘The Latin form of Pyrruic 54.2 

1586 W. Wesre Lag. Poetrie (Arb) 69 Two short 
[syllables] called Pyrrichius as vw Ayther. 1589 PuTTEN 
Ham Lug, Poesie 1. xiii, (Arb.) 133 For your foote Airrt. 
chrus or of two short silables ye hane these words [ad nie] 
[rdndy] [ Pénte] (st/#2}] and others of that constitution or the 
like. 1702 Avoison Diaé. Afedals Wks. 1730 1. 429 ‘My 
barber has often combed my head in dactyls and spondees. 
.. Nay’, says he, ‘I have known him sometimes ran even 
into pyrrhichius's and anapastus’s‘. 1818 Hattam did. 
Ages ix. 1. (1868 ) 589 Hodie is used as a pyrrhichins. 

Pyrrhite (pirrait). af. [Named in Ger. 
1840, f. Gr. muppés reddish + -17E1.J A rare 
miueral, occurring in minute orange-yellow octa- 
hedral crystals : see quots. : 

1844 Dana Asin. (ed. 2), Pyrrhite,..Primary form the 
regular octahedron. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem, FV. 78 
Pyrrhite, is the name given by G. Rose to a mineral 
occurring at Mursinsk in the Ural, in small orange-yellow 
octahedrons, Curstea Diet. Names Min., Pyrrhite, 
small, orange-red, octahedral crystals, not fully examined. 
Probably a cotumbate near pyrochlore. i 

Pyrrho-arsenite (pirodsstnoit), Afin. 
[Named 1886, f. Gr. muppés reddish + ARSENITE.] 
An orange-red variety of BeuRzELITE. ; 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1896 in Cuester Dici. Names Min, 

| Pyrrhocorax (pire kéreks). Oraith, [L. 
pyrrhocorax (Pliny), a. Gr. ruppoxépag a red-beaked 
crow, f. muppds reddish + xépag crow.] A genus of 
crows, typical of the subfamily Pyrrhocoracinn ; 
the chonghs; sometimes confined 1o the Alpine 


Chough, ?. adpinus. Hence Pyrrhoco'racine a. 
1706 Face 4 6), Pyrrhecorax, the Cornish Chongh, 
a Bird baving a red Bill, 1871 Kincstey Af Last vi, It 
feeds on very hard fruits, as the Nutcracker and the 
Pyrrhocorax, orl 


PYRRHOLITE. 


Pyrrholite (pitrdloit). Avi. [Named 1862 
(in F'r.), £ Gr. xuppés reddish +-LITE.) An altered 
anorthite similar to polyargite. 

1868 Dana J/7n. (ed. 5) 480 The name Pyrrholite has been 
given to a reddish lamellar mineral from Tnaberg [Sweden], 
which is very similar to polyargite, 

Pyrrhonian ‘pird«niin), a. and sd. Also 7 
cien, 8 -ean. [a. F. pyrrhonicn (Rabelais, 16th c.), 
{. L. pyrrhonius, -eus adj. and sh. (f. Pyrrho, Gr. 
Hvppwv, name of a sceptic philosopher of Elis: see 
definition s. v. PYRRHONISM) : see -AN.] 

A. adj. = PYRRWONIC a. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 159 The most pyrrhonian in- 
credulity may be evinced. 1678 Manton Sevur, xiv. Wks, 
1871 IT, 321 The Pyrrhonian conceit that the whole world 
is but a fantasy. 1751 Hume Ass. Hunt. Underst. (ed. 2) 
xii, t.254 The natural Result of the Pyrrhonian Doubts and 
Scruples. 1908 Hibbert onl. Apr. 586 The form of con- 
solation offered ns by the Pyrrhonian writers of the day. 

B. sé. = l’yRruonist. 

1638 Cnittinaw. Rediy. Prot, 1. vi. § 38. 356 If he be a trne 
Aristotelian, or Platonist, or Pyrrhonian, or Epicurean. 
1683 Daypen Life Plutarch in Pl's Lives (1700) L. 18 The 
Pyrrhonians..who bring all certainty in Question. 2751 
Hume &ss. Hane, Underst, (ed. 2) xii, t. 252 A Pyrrhonian 
cannot propose that his Philosophy will have any constant 
Influence on the Mind, 1900 QO. Hev. Oct. 432 If one has 
the misfortune not to be a Christian, it is wise to be a 
Pyrrhonian. f ; : 

Pyrrhonic (piryuik), sd, and a. Also 6 
Pironik. [f Gr. Wdppwr ‘see prec.) + -Ic.] a. 
5b, = PYRRHONIST. 
the sceptic philosopher Pyrrho, or to his doctrines 
(see next); purely sceptical. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 120 They followe the 
Pironiks, whose position and opinion it is, that there is not 
hel or misery but opinion. 1668 M. Casavaon 7'reat. Spirits 
(1672) 155, ] am no Sceptick or Pyrrhonick. 1725 Waris 
Logic ut. ii, § 7 After these arose the sect of Pyrrhonics. 
3831 I. Tavton Pref “ss. to Edwards’ Freed. Well 32 
Such doctrines as the Pyrrhonic or the Stoic. have a claim 
to be listened to. (1892 ation (N.Y.) 13 Oct. 273,21 The 
inquiring, pyrrhonic spirit of the age is fatal to presump- 
Hons of this sort. ‘ i 

Pyrrhonism (pi'réniz’m). Also 8 pyrro-. 
[f. as pree. + -1su. In F. pyrrhonisme (Pascal, 
17th c.).] A system of sceptic philosophy taught 
by Pyrrho of Elis (¢ 300 8.¢.), founder of the first 
school of Greek sceptic philosophy ; the doctrine of 
theimpossibility of attaining certainty of knowledge; 
absolute or universal scepticism ; hence generad/y, 
scepticism, incredulity, philosophic douht. 

1670 Biouxt Glossogz, (ed. 3), Pyrrhonisn, the Doctrine 
or tenets of Pyrrho. 1711 Suartesa. Charac., Moratists 
in. i, You,..tho you disown philosophy, are yet so une a 
Proselyte to Pyrrhonism, 1768 Pucker Li. .Vat. (1834) 1. 116 
Driven into arrant pyrrhonism, as being wholly uncertain 
whether we know anything or not. 1863 I. Jacox in Benz. 
éey's Misc. LIV. 241 Another noble lord .. avows his 
disposition to extend his pyrrhonism .. to historical facts 
themselves. 1893 rat B. Brown Stofcs §& Saints 12 A 
misinterpretation of the Socratic method was at the root of 
Pyrrhonism, 1899 S. L, Witson 7Aeod, Afod. Lit. 359 To 
as into the nnreasoning pyrrhonism which woul treat 
all history in the light of ‘a laborious deception skilfully 
concocted, | ‘ : 

Pyrrhonist (pirénist). [fas prec. + -1s7.] 
A follower or disciple of Pyrrho; a professor of 
Pyrrhonism ; one who doubts everything ; a sceplic. 

1598 Maaston Sco. Villanie 1.1. B vii, Fye Gallus, what, 
a skeptick Pyrrhomist? 1797 Excyed. Brit, (ed. 3) 1. 49/2 
The distinguishing tenet of the Pyrrhonists was their 
asserting an absolute acatalepsy in regard to every thing. 
1893 Lrovon, ete. Life Pusey (1894) I. 11. 45 Now he..was 
too much of a Pyrrhonist to think that any opinions, even 
when entirely negative, were certainly true. 

Hence Pyrrhoni'‘stic @. rare, of the nature of a 
Pyrrhonist or of Pyrrhonism. 

1886 Swinsuane dfisc. 146 Disciples of a radically and 
essentially Pyrrhonistic system of theosophy, 

Pyrrhonize (pi:ronaiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-IZE.] a. ter. To practise Pyrrhonism; to 
doubt of everything. b. ¢vans. To treat or traus- 
form sceptically. 

1603 Fronto Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 322 It had beene to 
Pyrrhonize a thousand yeares agoe, had any man gone 
about to make a question of the art of Cosmography. 1838 
Here STEPHEN Lcc?, Biog, (1850) 11.145 Any half-believing, 
half-rejecting, interpreter, who has pyrrhonised them into a 
series of myths, : . 

Pyrrhosiderite (-ssidiorait, -si-dérait), Alix. 
Also (erron.) pyrosiderite. [ad. Ger. pyrrho- 
stdertt (Ulimann a 1813), f. Gr. muppés reddish + 
oidnpos iron +-1TE).] A synonym of Gograirr, 

2830 J. H. Baooke in Encyct. Metrop. (1845) VI. 498/z 
Goethite; Pyrosiderite; Iron Froth. 18 + THomson 
Min., Geol, ete. 1. 439 Pyrosiderite. 1854 Dana Syst, Min. 
(ed. 4) II. 129 Pyrrhosiderite, 1868 /érd. (ed. 5) 270 In 
thin scale-like or tabular crystals, usually attached by one 
edge. Suchis the original Géthite (Pyrrhosiderite) of Siegen, 

Pyrrhotine (pirétain). Jf. [Named 1835 
f. Gr. muppérns redness + -INE5.] = PYRRHOTITE. 

1849 J. Nicon Afin, 452 Pyrrhotine, Breithaupt; magnetic 
fron pyrites, 1883 Metal lVorid No. 21.323 The ore of the 
Gap Mine is..a nickeliferous pyrrhotine,..and is extremely 


dificult to work. 
Pyrrhotite (pirétait). Jn. [Altered by 
Dana, 1868, from prec.: see -ITE! 2b.) A widely 


distributed magnetic sulphide of iron, occurring 


b. adj. Of or pertaining to — 


1674 


PYTHAGORIC. 


massive and amorphous, having a granular strac- | Pyss(e, obs. ff. Precr, Piss. Pyssan(e, var. 


ture, and a colour between bronze and copper-red. 

1868 Dana Asx. (ed. 5) 59 The niccoliferous Pyrrhotite is 
the one that affords most erie nickel of commerce. | 1900 in 
Daily News 25 July 2/1 The first_cross-eut which had 


entered a body of solid pyrrhotite 11ft., was continued until | 


it had passed throngh the vein, here 27ft. sin. wide. 
Pyrrhous (pi'ras), a. rare. [f. Gr. ruppds red- 
dish +-ous.] Reddish. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
Pyrrhuline (pi'rizloin), 2. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Pyrrhula, generic name + -INE1.] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Pyrrhula or to the subfamily Pyrrhu- 
dine, the bullfinches. 1890 in Cend. Dict. 
yrrie, -y(e: sce Perry I, 2, Prrnie. 
Pyrrol (pi'r/l). Chex, Also -ole, pyrrhol. 


[f. Gr. muppés reddish +L. oct oil.] A feebly 


basic, colourless transparent liquid, C,H,N, con- 


tained in bone-oil and coal-tar, having an odour like | 


chloroform. 


Tence Pyrrol-red: see quot. 1877. 
1835 I. Fh. Runge in 2, 


 & T. Thomson's Ree. Gen. Se. 
1. 48 Pyrrol (red oil) in a pure state is a gaseous body 
possessing the odour of turnips. 1842 £. Turner's Ele. 
Chem. (ed. 7) 1180 Runge has described under the names of 
carbolic acid,..pyrrole, and cyanol,..componnds derived 
from coal tar, 1851 T. Anogason in 7'rans. Roy. Soc. 
&din, (1853) XX, 249 A series of bases..which I designate 
provisionally by the name of pyrrol bases. 1875 Watts Dicé. 


Chem. Vil. 1035 Pyrrol-hases appear to be present, together 


with bases of the pee series, in tohacco-smoke, 1877 — 
Fownes’ Chem. V1. 375 By heating an acid solution of pyrrol, 
a red, flaky substance, pyrrol-red, is produced, containing 
CigHaN 20. a ee 

Pyrroline (pi'rélain). Chen. [f. prec. + -INE5, 
as an alkaloid.) = PyRRoL. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VU. 1.1728 Pyrreline (com- 
monly called Pyzrol), Cyll;N = NH CHCH!CH-CH. 
dbid. 1729 Pyrroline..is a perfectly colourless, highly dis- 
persive liquid, which, when quite pure, remains colourless 
for several days. 1895 Muir & Mortey ibid. 1V. 366/2. 

Pyruline (pitrizlein), @. Zool [f. mod.L. 
/'yrula, generic name (f. Li pirum, pyrum pear) + 
-1NETJ Related to the gastropod genns /yre/a 
or subfamily Pyruling, having a pear-shaped 
shell, the pear-shells or fig-shells, So Py'rulid sé., 
a gastropod of the family 7yruvide; Py‘ruloid 
a., resembling the /¥yredide in gencral form. 

+ Pyrwrgian. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. mupo- 
fire, after chirurgian, CHIRURGEON: cf, Gr. mupo- 
epyys working in fire.] One who treats wounds, 
etc, with caustic applications, 

1684 Bonet’s Mere. Compit. 1. 34 Above all things Hippo- 
crates his Golden Rule is to be observed by our Pyrurgian. 

Pyrurie, var. Pyro-uRic = Cyanuric, 

|| Pyxus (paierds). Lot. [med. and mod.L, 
erroneous spelling of L. pirus pear-tree.) The 
genns of rosaceous trees and shrubs which includes 
the pear, apple, and their congeners; sometimes 
used as the English name of foreign species, esp. 
the scarlet pyrus, Jyres japonica. 

1894 Daily News 26 Mar. 4/7 Garden borders, bright with 
belts of daffodil, with sheets of crocus white and blue, with 
scarlet pyrus all ablaze against the whitewashed wall. 1897 
Mas, E. L. Voynicn Gadfly (1904) 87/1 The blossoming 
pyrus japonica that hung over the garden wall looked dark 
in the fading light. 190g Faarnea Garden Asia 42 The 
intense and glowing rubies of the creeping pyrus. 

Pyruvie (pairé-vik), a. Chem. [f. Pyr(o- 3a 
+L. ava grape+-ic.) In pyruvic acid, CSH,O3 = 
CHy.CO.COH, also called pyroracemte acd, pro- 
duced by the dry distillation of racemic or tartaric 
acid ; a liquid smelling like acetic acid, and boil- 
ing at about 165°C. So pyruvic alcohol = acetyl 
carbinol, CH;.CO.CH,OH ; pyrevic aldehyde = 
methyl glycoxal, CH;.CO.CHO. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 65 Pyruvic acid is a 
yellowish, somewhat thick liquid. 1857 Mittea £éeu 
Chem. IIT. 332 A new acid termed pyruvic or pyroracemic 
acid. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chent. 7o7 Ordinary lactic 
acid is also produced..by the action of nascent hydrogea 
on pyruvic acid. ; . 

Hence Pyruvate, a salt of pyravic acid; 
Pyru'vin, or glycide pyruvate, CkH,O,, a white 
crystalline substance obtained by distilling glycerin 
with tartaric acid. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. I. 357.The pyruvates crystal- 
lize well, provided that heat is avoided in their preparation. 
87a Frnd, Chem. Soc. XXV. 400 When glycerin is heated 
in a retort with tartaric acid, crystals of pyruvin are formed 
in the neck of the receiver. 

Pyrwykes: see PILLIWINKS, 

Pyrwynke, obs. f. Pertwinkxe 1, the plant. 

Pyry, Pyrye: see Perry], Pirnie. 

Pys, obs. f. Piss, Pysan, obs. pl. of PEASE sd, 
Pysan(e, var. Pisaxe 06s., breast-armour. 
Pysangh, Pysauns, obs. ff. Pisanc, PuISSANCE. 
Pysche, pyse, obs. ff. Piss. Pyse, obs. f. 
Pease 56, Pice, Pysell, obs. f. Pizztz. Pyse- 


mer, pysmar, pysmere, etc., obs. ff. Pismmer. | 


+Pysma‘tic, ¢. 04s. rare—'. [ad. Gr. mve- 
Harix-ds, f, rdcpa question.] Interrogatory. 

r6sa Urnqunaat Fewe! Wks. (1834) 29a Dialogismnes, dis- 
playing their interrogatory part with communicatively 
pysmalick and sustentative flourishes, 


Pisane Oés., breast-armour. Pyssell, Pysse- 
mere, pyssmowre, obs. ff. Pizzur, Pissre. 
Pystace, obs. f. Pisracnio, Pystel, Pystell, 
-il(1, -le, etc., obs. ff, PESTLE, PISTLE. Pystelade: 
see PasTeLapE. Pystiller, Pystolet, -ett(e, 
var. PistLer, PIsroLet Oés. 

Pyt, Pytagru, -rwe, obs. ff. Pir, Pur v., PEpI- 
GREE, Pytaille, var. Pepalty O4s., foot-soldiery. 

Pytch(e, Pytcher, obs. ff. Prreu, Prrcuer. 

Pyte, obs. var. pigh?, pa. t. of Pircy v.1 

Pyte, pytee, pytell, obs. ff. Piry, Pricur.e. 

Pyteous, -evous, -ewous, etc., obs. ff, PirEovs. 

Pyth, obs. f. Prrn; obs. pa. t. of Piren v.1 

Pythagorean (pibegorfan, pai-), a. and sd. 
Also 6 Pytha-goran, 6-7 Pythagovrian. [f L. 
Pythagoré-us, -i-us, a. Gr. Wiaydpeos, f. proper 
name HiGaydpas Pythagoras + -AN. 

At first spelt and pronounced Pythago’rian; the spelling 
was changed ¢ 1600-34, but the pronunciation was still used 
hy Cowley and Dryden. Bailey 1732 (vol. 11) has /ytha- 
Eerean, in 1736 (folio) /’ythagore'an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pythagoras, an 
ancient Greek philosopher and mathematician of 


Samos (6th c. B.¢.), or to his system or school. 

In early qnots. often with allusion to the belief in the 
transmigration of souls, attributed to Pythagoras (whence 
the éraasf, use in b); sometimes to the consequent practice 
of his school of abstaining from animal flesh as food. 

Pythagorean bean: see ue. 1858, and cf. Bean sd, 4. 
Pythagorean comma: see Comma 3. Pythagorean letter, 
the Greek Y, used hy P. as a symbol of the two divergent 
paths of virtue and of vice. Pythagorean lyre, a lyre of 
eight strings said to have been invented hy Pythagoras. 
Pythagorean proposition or theorem, the 47th of the 1st 
book of Euclid, namely, that the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides: said to have been discovered 
hy Pythagoras. Pyéhagorean scale,a scale of musical notes 
(nearly corresponding to the modern diatonic seale) attri- 
buted tg Pythagoras: hence applied to the intervals of this 
scale, as Pythagorean semitone, third, etc. Pythagorean 
systein (of Astronomy): see quot. 2704. 

1579-80 Noatu Plutarch, Dion (1896) vi. 143 Archytas 
the Pythagorian Philosopher. 160a Maaston Axtonio's 
Rev. ut. ii, If Pythagorian Axiomes be true, Of spirits 
transmigration, 1649 Ocitay tr. Ving. Georg. Vv. (1684) 116 
note, Upon this Pythagorean Opinion, ‘That Bees derive 
from a Celestial strain’. 1693 Daypen Fuvenal's Sat. 
iii. 373 There, love the Fork, thy Garden cultivate, And 
give thy frngal Frinds a Pythagorean Treat. 1694 HoLpea 
Harmony (1731) 116 The Pythagoreans, not using Tone 
Minor, but two equal Tones Major, in a Fourth, were 
forced to take a lesser Interval for the Hemitone; which is 
call’d their Limma, or Pythagorean Hemitone. 1704 J. 
Haaats Lex. Techn. 1, Pythagorean S. ae is the same 
with the Copernican,.. being maintained by Pythagoras and 
his Followers, and therefore is the most ancient of any. 
178 Reww /utell, Powers 1v. ii, The Platonie system of 
idesenrges the invention of the Pythagorean school, 18aa 
T. Tavtoa Apuleius 1. 322 Desirous of imitating the Pytha- 
gorean abstinence and chastity. 1858 Batap Cycé, Nai, Sct. 
sv. Melumbiacez, The ‘faba Aigyptiaca’,the Pythagorean 
bean,..is supposed by many to be the celebrated lotus of 
antiquity. 1898 W. H. Stone Sei. Basis Music v. 52 The 
ee of the Greek scale was made by four fifths laken 
npwards, and is still called a Pythagorean third. 

b. /razsf. Metamorphosed, transformed. 

a 1667 CowLey Verses, on Chair made fr. Sir F. Drake's 
Sis, This Pythagorean Ship (for it may claim Without 
presumption so deserv’d a Name, By knowledge once, and 
transformation now}. 

B. sd. A disciple or follower of Pythagoras. 
rsgo W. Lynne Carfon's Cron. 37 The Pythagorians 
taughte their doctrines Etat Sino themselues, 1598-9 
Marston Sai. 1 iii, Gine him his fiddle once againe Or he's 
more mute then a Pythagoran. a 1612 Sia J. Haaincton 
Ffigr. 1. xviii, An use there was among some Pytha- 
goreans, If we give credit to the best Historians, How they 
Did keep a wondrons strict and sparing diet. 173 
Wuiston Yosep/us (1812) 11. xv. x. 368 These men iissenes 
live the same kind of life as do those whom the Greeks cal 
Pythagoreans, 1876 Bancaort Hist. U.S. 1. i. ; Nearly 
three centuries before the Christian era, Aristotle followin 
the lessons of the Pythagoreans, had tanght that the eart 
is a sphere. 2 
b. transf. or allustvely. A person whose doctrine 
or practice agrees with that attributed to Pythagoras. 
1soq Nasue Lenten Stuffe 31 The Rhomish rotten Pitha- 
oreans or Carthusian friers, that mumpe on nothing but 
she, 1709-10 StEELe Tatler No.134P 1 This ancicat Pytha- 
gorean, who has as much Honesty as any Man living, but 
good Nature to an Excess. 1817-18 Consett Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 207 Nor have even the Pythagoreans a tauch better 
battery against us. Sir Richard Phillips. does, indeed, eat 
neither flesh, fish, nor fowl... But. .his shoes and breechesand 
gtoves are made of the skins of animals. F 

Hcnce Pythagore‘anism, the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy; Pythagore‘anize 2, zv/r., = PYTHAGORIZE 
v.1 (Cent, Dict, 1890); Pythagore‘anly adv., in a 
Pythagorean manner. , . 

1727 Batey vol. II, *“Pythagorcantsim, the Doctrine or 
Principles of the Pythagoreans. 1865 Sa/. Rev. 4 Nov. 
577 There is, by the way, a slight sniff of Pythagoreanism 
about the phrase ‘appreciative numbers’, 1596 NASHE 
Saffron Waldex Ep. Ded., 1 will tutour thee so Pytha- 
goreanly how to husband them in a] companies. 


Pythagoric (pipigegrtik, psi-), a. (60) Now 
= [ete | es Pythagorie-ws, 2. Gr. HeGaryopixés, {, 
TlsOayépas: see prec. So F. pythagorigue (Rahc- 
Jais, 16th c.),] = Pyruaconean a. 


PYTHAGORICAL. 


1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal. (1713) 38 It inay he a 
question, whether in that Pythagorick Oath. Ob ya roy, &c. 
they did not swear hy God. a i Se T. Brown tr. “Eneas 
Sylvius’ Lett. \xxxii, With more than Pythagorick Silence, 
you pass yourmelancholy Hours. 1746 Francis tr. /forace, 
if. 1. i, 70 Ennius.. Forgets his Promise, now secure of 
Fame, And heeds no more his Pythagoric Dream, 1881 
Suortnouse 7. /uglesani xvii, Au ethereal sort of body— 
to use the Pythagoric phrase. 

+B. sé. = PyTHAGOREAN 56. Obs. rare. 

1652 Gavte Aagasivont, xxvi, That..which the Pytha- 

oricks did assert, 1678 Cuowortu Zuted. Syst, i. 22 An 

ncient Opinion.. delivered down by some.. Pythagoricks. 

+Pythago-rical, ¢. Ots. [fas prec. +-av: 
see -1CAL,] = Pyruacoric a. In quot. 1608 a//1- 
sively (cf. Prrmacorran A. b), 

1570 Ire Math. Pref. s iiijb, The Pythagoricall, and 
Platonicall perfect scholer.. may (like the Bee} gather, 
hereby, both wax and hony. 1608 Mipp.eton Trick to 
Catch Old One w. v, Pythagorical rascal !..Ay, he changes 
his cloak when he meets a sergeant. 1638 Raw.ey tr. 
Bacon's Life §& Death (1650) 19 Apollonius Tyaneus.. In 
his Dyet Pythagoricall; A great ‘Traveller; Much Re- 
uowned., 1696 Kowarns Demousir, Exist, & Provid. God 
1, 68 The Pythagorical Musick of the spheres. 

Pythagorically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-L¥4) Ina Pythagorical manner; Jike a Pytha- 
gorean, or according to Pythagorean doctrine. 

1609 Bp, W. Bartow Answ, Nameless Cath. 198 Pythagori- 
cally peremptorie without yeelding reason. 1683 J. Barnarp 
Vrue Life Heylyn 23 The Soul of St. Auguste (say the 
Schools) was Pythagorically transfused into the corps of 
Aqnia. 

Pythagorician (pipegiri-fan, pai-). Now 
rare. [f{. PyTHAGoRIC + -IAN: cf. aréthmetician, 
logician, etc. So¥, Pythagoricien (Voltaire, 1768), 
perh, the immediate sonrce.] = PyTHAGOREAN sé. 

1758 Hume £ss. § Treat., Rise Arts & Sc. (1768) 71 ‘Those 
sects of Stoics and Epicureans, Platonists and Pythagori- 
cians could never regain any credit. 1768-74 Iucxer Ld, 
Wat. (1834) 1. 334 Plato and the Pythagoricians asserted 
the eternity of ideas and forms. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 
336/1 The syinbols of the Pythagorictans. 

+ Pythago-ricism, [f. as prec. +-1sM.] = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pyihagoricism, the Yenets, or 
opinion of Pythagoras. 

Pytha-gorism. ? 06s. [ad. Gr. Miéayopiapds, 

{. Tlv@ayopifey to PyTHAcorizE.] The principles 
and practice of Pythagoras; Pythagoreanism. 
_ 3653 H. More Conject, Cadbal. (1713) 3156 Though Platon- 
ism be derived from Pythagorism, yet it has left out the 
Theory of the Earth's Motion. 1662 — Philos. Wks. Pref. 
Gen. 5 To make for the discovering that Pythagorisme 
had relation to the Text of Moses. 

Pytha-gorist. ?0és. [ad. Gr. Moayopiarys, 
f. LliBayopitery : see prec.] One who follows the 
principles or practice of Pythagoras; a Pythagorcan, 

1576 Fremine Panopt, Epist. 223 margin, Declare your 
selfe to be a tight Pythagorist. 1652 Gavte Alagastron, 
xxvi, The sortilegious Pythagorist will suppute for me 
unlucky numbers. 1786 Pouwnete tr. Theocritus’ fdyllia, 
etc. TI. 28 ‘Lhe absurd mortifications of the Pythagorists. 

t+Pytha-gorite. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pythagor-as 
+-1TE1.] A disciple of Pythagoras. 

1660 Stantev Hist. Philos. 1x. Pythagoras xvi. (1687) 
503/2 Calling upon this account, some Pythagoreans (those 
of the System), some Pythagorites (thoseof the Homacocion 
[sax0¢0v the school of Pythagoras). 

Pythagorize (pipe'géroiz, pai-), v. (ad. Gr. 
miOayopiterv to be a disciple of Pythagoras; L. 
bythagorissire to imitate Pythagoras. Cf. F. 
bythagoriser (Cholieres 1587) in sense 1.] 

1. intr. To follow Pythagoras; to speculate after 
the manner of Pythagoras, 

x6r0 Heatev Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God x. xxx. 
(1620) 381 Plato Pythagorizing held that the Soules after 
death passed into other bodies. 1666 Br. S. Parker Free 
§ Umpart, Censure (1667) 48 The latter Platonists. .espe- 
ane those of them that did most Pythagorize. 

t 2. To pass by transmigration. Obs, nonce-use. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 184 Peradventure the Shop of 
choler from the very thresh-hold of life hath Pythagorized 
into the private ware-house of the head, 

+3. ¢vans, To change (one person or thing) into 
another as by transmigration of souls. Oés. 

1631 J. Done Polydoron 211 If our godlesse daint 
Gallants were but so Pythagorired, how they would ih 
they had lived better. 1721 Ramsay Morn. Untervici 253 
O happiest of herbs! who would not be Pythagoriz’d into 
the form of thee, And with high transports act the part of tea! 

Hence Pytha‘gorizing ppl. a; also Pytha‘- 
gorizer, one who Pythagorizes, or follows the 
doelrine or practice of Pythagoras. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles LL, im. 19 These Pythagorising 

nostics..were professed enemies to Pietic, 1875 Licut- 
FooT Comm, Col. 146 Satirised..as ‘pythagorizers * in other 
words as total abstainers and vegetarians. 

|| Pythia (pipia, poi--). [a. Gr. Miia (sc. igpaa) 
the priestess of Pythian Apollo at Delphi, fem. of 
TivGos adj. Delphic, f. 1064, a place-name (see 
Pytutan). In F, Pythie (Rabelais),] 

1. Gr. Antig. The priestess of Apollo at Delphi, 
who delivered the oracles. 

1842 L. Scusutz in Smith Dict, Gr. & Rom. Antiq. 
668/2 When Greece was in its most flourishing state,. there 
were always two Pythias who took their seat on the tripod 
alternately. /é1d, 669/2 Over this chasm there stood a pen 
tripod, on which the Pythia..teok her seat whenever the 
oracle was to he consulted. did. 671/1 In the days of Plue 
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tarch one Pythia was, as of old, sufficient to do all the work. 
3844 Mrs. Browsing Dead /'an xxx, Pythia staggered, 
feeling o'er her Her lost god's forsaking look, 

2. Zoo/, A genus of gastropod molluscs. 

Pythiad (pitpitd, poi). fa. Gr isis, 
Tibfiad-, f. MeO, pl. (sc. fepa) the Pythian 
games.]_ The period between two celebrations of 
the Pythian games. (Cf. Ouymrran.) 

1842 L. Scusntz in Smith Dict. Gr. & Rout. Antig. 811/1 
The chariot-race with four horses was not introduced till the 
second Pythiad, /d¢d. 8112/2 A Pythiad. .ever since the time 
that it was used as an aera, comprehended a space of four 
years, commencing with the third year of cvery Olympiad. 

Pythia'mbic, «. (sb.) Ancient Pros, [ad. 
mod.L. pythiambic-us,{. PPthius Pythian (versus 
Pythius hexameter verse) + fambicus Tapic.] 
The epithet or name of an episynthetic or com- 
posite metre consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
(Pythian verse) followed by an iambie colon. 

There are two varieties according as the hexameter is 
followed (1) by an iambie dimeter, as in Horace Mpod. 14 
and 15: (2) by an iambic trimeter, as in Epod. 16. 

1832 Pempie /foratif Opera p. sii, The First Pythiamhic 
is a couplet consisting of the common Dactylic Hexameter 
and an lambic Quaternarius,... The Second Pythiambic is a 
couplet of the Dactylic Hexameter and lambic Senarius. 
1877-94 Gitpursineve Lat, Gram, 489. 1877 Wickham 
fTorace 1. 385. 

Pythian (pi:pian, poir-),a. (55.) [f.L. Pythiens 
(a. Gr, Wb@0s of Delphi, or the Detphie Apollo) 
+-AN, 

Hi@tes is now generally held to have heen derived from 
N65 or Ni@wr, the older name of Delphi and the surround 
ing region; but it was in ancient times connected with 
the legend of the rw» or monstrous snake said to have 
been slain there Ly Apollo: see Pytnon 1] 

Of or pertaining to Delphi, or to the oracle and 
priestess of Apollo there; also, of or pertaining to 
the games held near Delphi. 

Pythian Apollo, Apollo in his legendary and oracular 
connexion with Delphi, Pythian games, one of the four 
national festivals of the Greeks, held near Delphi. Pythian 
meter or verse (1. versus Pythtnus), the dactylic hexameter ; 
said to be so called either from its use in the Pythian oracles, 
or from the first song of triumph to Apollo on his victory 
over the Python. 

1603 Pythian games [see Pyrwic), 2685 Staxney //ésé. 
Philos. Wt. Socrates v. (1687) 751 ‘The Pythian Oracle. 
1660 Jbid. 1x. fythagoras Kili, 502/1 ‘To Discourse..in the 
‘Temple of Pythian Apollo tothe Boys. 1667 [see Pyrnox! 1), 
1797, Hotcroer Stolbere’s Trac. (ed. 2) IE. Ixiii. 430 
Pindar mentions this victory in his first Pythian hymn. 
1807 Rounxson A rehaod. Grecam, axii, Vhe Pythian Games 
were celebrated in honor of Apollo near Delphi... The most 
common opinion is that Apollo himself was the author of 
them after be had overcome Python, a serpent or cruel 
tyrant. 18ga 1. Scusutz in Smith Pict. Gr. & Rom. cintiq, 
sv. Pythia, Previous to Ol[ympiad] 48 the Pythian games 
. had been celebrated at the end of every eighth year, but 
[after Ol. 48, 3] they were held at the end of every fourth 
year, 1879 P. Brooxs Jafluence Fesus iv. 268 The self. 
excitement of the Pythian damsel on her tripod. 1884 J. 
Tact Atind in AZaiter (1892) 255 The Pythian deliverances 
became very intermittent after the birth of Christ, and ceased 
finally in the time of the Apostles, : 

B. 56. A native or inhabitant of Delphi; sfec. 
the Delphic priestess ; hence, one who is ecslatic 
or frenzied like the priestess; also, an appellation 
of the Delphic Apollo; hence zransf. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie it. vi. (1599) 201 But when 
sawe him read my fustian, And heard hint sweare I was a 
Pythian, 18ar Suetcey Adonais xxviii, How they fled. 
When like Apotlo, from his golden bow, The Pythian of 
the age one arrow sped And smiled } 1844 Mrs. Brawnixc 
Vis. Poets clxxvi, Hf pocts on the tripod must Writhe like 
the Pythian to make just Their oracles and merit trust. 
1860 Rusnin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. xi, § 10. 327 That Contest 
of Apollo with the Python. .the victor deity..took his great 


name from it..the Pythian, ; 
Pythic (pi-pik),,@. [ad. L. Ppthic-us, Gr. 
MiGrxds, f. MHPw or Mav ; see prec.] = PYTHIAN a, 
1603 Hottann Plutarch Explan, Was. Pythick or 
Pythian games, were celebrated to the honour of Apollo 
Pythius, necre the city Delphos, with great solemnity. 
1746 Francis tr, Horace, Ar? Poetry 559 A Youth.. Who 
sings the Pythic Song, 1860 E, Faunener Daedalus, Anc, 
Art ii. 61 Conquerors in the Olympic and Pythic games, 
b. Like or of the nature of the Pythian priestess ; 


eestatic, phrenetic. ai 3 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, 1.1. i, Count. .d’Aintrigues.. rises 
into furor almost Pythic. 1850 Masson £'ss., Wordsw, (1856) 
386 There was no tremendousness, nothing of the Pythic, in 
the nature of Wordsworth. c 

Pythogenice (paipedgenik), a, [f. Gr. rbdew 
to rot + ~yev- producing + -Ic.] Gencrated by or 
from corruption or filth; esp.in pythogenie fever, 
a name for typhoid or enteric fever. 

1862 C. Murcnison Contin, Fevers Gr. Brit, iv. 385 Pytho+ 
genic or Enteric Fever. /éid. 388 These considerations 
induced me to suggest a few years ago, the name Pytho- 
genic Fever derived from what f endeavoured to show was 
the cause of the fever. 1881 Tynnau /loating Afaiter 
afr i, 15 It was..no problematical pythogenic_gas—that 
killed the worms, but a definite organism, 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Diseases x.179 Malta fever—a disease probably of 
pythogenic origin . ; 

So Pythoge‘nesis, production or generation by 
or from filth; Pythogene-tic a, = PyTHOGENIC, 

1882 Ocinyvie, Pythogenesis, 1896 AMdutt's Syst, Med, 
{. 792 The pythogenetic theory of Murchison., became un- 
tenable, 


PYTHONESS., 


Python! (pai-pon, pirpgn). [a. L. Pithan, a. 
Gr. Tlv6av, name of the serpent fabled to have 
been slain near Delphi by Apollo. So F, pyzhon. 

The Gr. word is supposed to have been connected in some 
way with 11068 or Mi#ur, the ancient name of the locality: 
and hoth, according tn some, with rien to rot, reH_er Oar to 
be rotten, because the serpent was said to have rotted there, 
According to one form of the Jegend, the oracle originally 
belonged to or was guarded by the serpent, and, on the 
extermination of the Jatier, became the oracle of Apollo.] 
l. Gr, Athol. The huge serpent or monster 
fabled to have been slain near Delphi by Apollo ; 
hence foct, any monster or pestilential scourge. 
1590 Preece Volphywnia Wks, (1861) 571 Entering the 
lists, like Titan arm’d with fire When in the queachy plot 
Python he slew. 1603 Hottaxp 2/utarch Explanation of 
Words, Apollo Pythius..who tooke that name of l'ython 
there slaine by him and lying putrified, 1667 Mivion P. ZL, 
X. 531 [Satan] Now Dragon grown, larger then whom the 
Suu Ingenderd in the Pythian Vale on slime, Huge Python. 
1757 Akensior #7. Jovag. 1. (Ald.) gg The laurel boughs 
That crown'd young Phasbus for the Python slain. 1851 C, Le 
Saitit Fasso iw, ¥, Hydras hiss,and Pythons whistling wail, 

2. Zool, A genus of large non-venumous snakes 
inhabiling the tropical regions of Ihe Old World, 
which kill their prey by constriction; the rock- 
snakes; popularly, any large snake which crushes 
its prey ; loosely including the Boas of tropical 
America, etc. Diamond python: see quot. 1896. 

1836 Penny Cyel Ve 19/2 The murderous power ‘and 
oe} of the Indian boas or Pythons, 1841 /éid. XIX, 
176/1 ‘Uhe size to which the Pythons grow is fully equal to 
that attained by the Low. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 508 
The true Boas are restricted to America; the name’ of 
Python being given to the large Serpents of Africa and 
India. 1865 Lyincstoxe Zamébesi iv. 89 ‘Ewo pythons 
were observed coiled together among the branches of a 
large tree. 1896 List slninz. Zoal, Sov. 605 Mython spiletes, 
. Diamond-Python.  /Zaé. Australia, 

3. Comb. as python-like adj., python-shiyper. 

1874 Gro. Ettor Coll, Kreakf. P. 320 As Pythoneslayer 
of the present age. 1898 C. Reysous in Wide World 
Mag. Oct. 93/1 The boy is knocked over by a hlow from 
his [a conger’s) python-like head. 

hon * | poi'}/n, pirpon), Also 7 pithon(e. 

[ad. late L. f2Ad, -dnene (Vulg.) or late Gr. riba 
‘New Test. ;, a familiar spirit, the demon possessing 
a soothsayer; in pl. nb@wves persons speaking by pro- 
fessed divine inspiration, ventriloquists (’lutarch,. 
In Gr. the same word in form as j-rec., but the sema- 
tology is not clear; in sense obviously related to 
rvbios, TWOia Pyrnra, and their derivatives.) A 
familiar or possessing spirit; also, one possessed 
by such a spirit and acting as its mouthpiece. 

1603 Ifottann fletarch’s Vor 1397 Those spirits speak- 
ing within the bellies of possessed folkes, such_as in old 
time they called Engastrimithi [= ventriloquists},..and be 
now termed Pythons, entred into the bodies of Prophets. 

3609 Itinte (Douay) Devt, xviii. 11 Neither let there he a 
sorcerer, nor inchanter, nor that consultcth with pithone, or 
diviners (Vulg. nec Ve bythones ccnsulat, LXX éyyaorpe- 
pudos, Wycetir 1388 hem that han a feend spekynge in the 
wombe).  /éfd., /sa. xix. 3 They shal aske their idols, and 
their diviners, and Pythons, and Southsayers [Vulg. py- 
thones et arivlos, LXX rovs éx vis yys Gwroivras, kat Tots 
eyyeorppvOous).  Léfd, Index M1, Saul...In distresse he 
consulted a Pithon spirite, 1611 Binte Acts xvi, 16 A 
certaine Damosell possessed with a spirit of divination 
es or, of Python ; 1881 R.V. marg, ora spirit, a Python: 

ar. mvetua HyOwra (7.7. -05), Vulg. Spiritus fythonem), 

1678 Pritirs (ed. 4), fythen. .also a familiar or prophesying 
Spirit, or one possessed with it. 188 W. E. ScupamoKe 
in Smith & Cheetham Dict. Chr, Antig. s. v. fy thon, The 
attributes of the demon and the serpent were interchanged. 
+. he python slain by Apollo at Helphi was thonght to have 
inspired the oracle before the god took his place,..Hence.. 
hoth in Jewish and Christian antiquity the name of python 
was given to prophesying spirits, : 

+Py'thoner. O¢s. rare. In 3 phitoner. [f. 
*phiton, PYTHON 2, orf. OF. Ahdfonie art of divina- 
lion +-ER?: cf. nexi.] A soothsayer, a diviner. 

c1goe Apel, oll. 92 If bey sey to 30w, seek of Phitoneris 
and of diuineris, bat gnasten wip per teb in her chauntingis. 

Jéid.95 Enchauntors are poo pat in callun fendis to ken 
hem pingis,..And swilk we callen phitoners. 

Pythoness (p2i-, pitponés), Forms: a. 4-6 
phiton-, 5 phyton-, phetonesse, (fetonass), 5-6 
phitones, phetonysse, 7 phytonisse. 8, 6-7 
pythonisse, 7 python-, pithonesse, 6- pytho- 
ness. [a. OF. phifonise (13th c. in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. med.L, phitonissa (Du Cange); later 
F. pythonisse, ad. late L. Pytuontssa, q. v.] 

A woman supposed, or professing, to have a 
‘ familiar spirit’, and lo uttcr his words ; a woman 
having the power of divination or soothsaying ; a 
witch, In the early examples, applied (after the 
Vaigate) to the witch of Endor (1 Saz. xxviii. 7): 
cf. also PrrHonissa. In quot. 1823 applied to the 
Delphic Pythia. F " 

: oe Bruce v.753 That quhilom did the Phitones 
ue C fetonass; ed. 1616 Pithonesse} That.. Rasit, throu 
f vr mekill slycht, Samuell sperit als tit. ¢1384 Cnaucrr 

Fame 1261 lugelours, Magiciens nnd tregetours And 

Phitonesses (Bodf, MS. Phytonessys, Caxt., Th, pheto- 
nysses}] charmeresses, 1523 Dovoras dincis 1. Prol, 212 
Lyke as the spreit of Samuell, I ges, Rasit to King San) 
was hy the Phitones, 1587 Gotninc De Mornay xv. (1592) 
245 In a_Pythoness or in a possessed person, a By ER. 
Tavior Gi. Lxemp, Mm xiv. 23 Asking Say a Pytho- 

=? 


PYTHONIC. 


hisse, joa Ecuarp £ee/. /Tist, (1710) 287 They were often 
followed by a Pythoness, a oid servant actuated by a 
spirit of divination [cf. Acts xvi, 16], 1808 RanKen //ist, 
France 1V. i. 49 He employed the abbot..to consult a 
famous Pythoness or witch of these times, 1823 Byron 
Suan v1 cvii, She stood a moment as a Pythoness Stands on 
her tripod. 3835 Miss Seocwick Linwoods (1873) I. 20 
The pythoness Eifte turned her art to good account. 

Pythonic (pei-, pipenik), 2.1 [ad. L. pytho- 
nic-us, a. Gt, wi8avinds prophetic, f. Mew Pr- 
tHon %, Cf, OF, phitonigue in same sense.] Of 
or pertaining to divination; prophetic, oracular. 

1668 BromHaLt Treat, Specters 1. e acy sought counsel 
of them that prophesie of future things, by a Pythonick 
or divellish spirit. 1825 T. M. Harris Aad. /fist. Bitle 
s.v. Asp, A young woman [Acts xvi. 16] who had @ fytho- 
nic spirit, 1908 G. G. Coutton St. Frants to Dante 82 
Which was as much as to consult a pythonic spirit. 

Pythonic (poi-, pipenik), 2.2 [f. PytHon? + 
-ic.J Of, perlaining to, or resembling (a) the python 
of mythology, or (4) the pythons of natural history ; 
python-like, monstrous, huge. 

1860 C. Sanoster /fesperus, etc. 85 Wrestling with some 
Pythonic wrongs, 18.. Scrence V11. 242 (Cent.) A new species 
of reptile. .almost pythonic in structure. 1903 Blacku, Mag. 
Apr. g04/1 Huge wooden sheds and pythonic iron pipes. 

Pytho-nical,¢. Nowvare. [fas Pytnoyic 
a.¢-Al: see -ICAL.] = Pytuonic at 

1582 N.'T. (Rhem.) Acfs xvi. 16 A certaine wenche hauing 
a Pythénical spirit, 1609 Biste (Douay) Lez. xx. 27 Man 
or woman, in whom is 2 pithonical or divining spirite.. 
they shal stone them. /d¢d. 1 Aings xxviii. 7 There is a 
woinan that hath a pithonical spirite in Endor [Vulg, es/ 
mulicr pythouem habens tn Endor\, a1872 J. D. Avi. 
warv in /iss, Rediy. §& Lit, Ser. 1. 1874) 71 Revealing in 
his natural character the makings of an ecstatic saint, or of 
a pythonical medium, 

e honid (poi:pénid), Zool. [f. Prrnos + 
-1p.} Asnake of the family Py¢honide or Pythons. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict, 

So Py'thoniform a., of the form or structure of 
the pythons; Py‘thonine a., of or belonging to 
the subfamily 7y¢honingw, typified hy the genus 
Python 1Bg0 in Cent, Dict. 

Py‘thonism, vere. [f£ Pyruon® + -isu.] 

Intercourse with or possession hy a pythonic 
spirit ; occult power thence derived; divination. 
1662 Srittincry, Orig. Sacr. u. vi. § 16. 202 This is much 
like what another uf their Doctors sayes,..that Elisha his 
raising the child to life, and curing Naamans leprosie {etc.] 
..might all come to pass by the influence of the stars, or by 
Pythonisme, 1670 Buount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Pythonism, 
the art of prophecying hy a divelish spirie. 

|| Pythoni'ssa. Now rave. Forms: 4-8 phito- 
nissa, -yssa, 5-7 -essa, 6 phetonissa, 7- pytho- 
nissa. [Late L. pythdnissa (Vulgate), med.L. 
phitonissa (Du Cange), fem. of ppthd PrtTu0N »,] 
= PytHoness. (Often treated as proper name of 
the witch of I:ndor.) 

[Cf. Vede. 1 Chron x. 13 Eo quod. .insuper etiam pytho- 
nissaim consuluerit: LXX ¢v r@ cyyarrpypveew.) 

1386 Cuaucer Friur's 7. 210 Speke as renably..As to 
the Phitonissa [v.77 -yssa, -essa) dide Samuel. 1586 777. 
Trophes 73 in Bond “yly's Wks. (1902) 11]. 430 In Pha 
tonissa schoole, at Endor they were taught. 1608 Mimpte- 
ton Fan. Love wy. iv, What heavenly breath of Phito- 
nessaes powre (Thatrays'd the dead corpes of her friend to 
life). 1625 Baton £ss, Of Prophecies (Arb.) 535 Saith the 
Pythonissa to Saul; To Morrow thou and thy sonne shall 
be with me. 1825 Ann. Reg. 21672 The oracles of the 
humble Pythonissa {Mme. Krudener) were declared seditious. 

+ Py 'thonist. O¢s. Also 6 phitonist, 7 
pithonist. [f. PyrHon2?+-1st.) One who pro- 
fesscs to be possessed with, and to speak by the 
inspiralion of, a familiar spirit; a soothsayer; a 
conjurer ; a deceiving ventriloquist. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. vu. ii, 104 How the lewd 
ractise of the Pythonist of Westwell came to light. xg91 
PARRY tr. Caitan's Geomancie Ep. Ded. Aij, The pro- 
fessions of the Phitonists, Sorcerers, Soothsaiers, Wissardes. 
t60r Dgacon & Water Sfirits § Divels 126 That was 
cunningly deliuered by the Witch alone in her cell, she 
\eing a cunning Ventrifoquist, as all Pythonistes are. 1682 
N.O, Holleau’s Lutrin ww. 100 His belly swell'd like Sybils 
rsptur'd rtest, With hollow sounding noise Jike Pythonist. 

Py thonize, v, nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -IZE. 
Cf. med.l.. pfthdndisdre (Da Cange).] intr. To 
acl as a python, tosouthsay, 

Bsa-4 Lvri 1 Live, ote. (1883) 1. 99, I might have been 
[ma ] it the poor maniac had never python- 


a 


. ifure, 

Pytyonoid (pier nord), a@and sé. Zool. [. 
PytHow + > +-o1m.] a. a¥, Having the form or 
characters oi) -ython) belonging to the sub-order 
Pythonoidea (t peropod snaes), including 
the families /'ythemda, Deter, wri Charinidz. 
b. sé. A snake of tha divis Henze Pytho- 
noi‘dean, a pythonad 1890 i) Cent. Dies. 

Pythonomorph (pz) af), Palecont. [ad 
mod... Pythdnomorpha pl., |. Pyruow) 2 + Gi. 
poppy form.] One of the /ythonemorgha, a 
division of extinct reptiles allied I: the cxistiog 
Pythonoidea; a MOSASAURIAN, S©° Pythono- 
morphic, Pythonomo‘rphous adjs., belonging 
to or having the characters of a pythonomerph. 


1676 


1880 NicnoLson Zoology (ed. 6) 558 To regard the Mosasau- 
vidac (= the Pythonomorpha of Cope [1875-8)) as an extinct 
group of the Lacertilia. 1887 Heawrrtn Distrib, Anim, 327 
Whether or not they are..descendants of the lacertilian 
pythonomorphs .. still remains to be determined. 1887 
Gisruer in £ucycl, Brit, XX1f. 189/1 The former [order, 
Ophidians] is probably merely a specialized descendant of 
the latter [Lacertilians) or of the pythonomorphous reptiles, 
or perhaps of both. 1890 Cené, Dict, Pythonomorphic. 1 
IWestm. Gaz. 21 July 12/2 The latest fossil skeleton dis- 
covered in Wyoming is one of the pythonomorphic saurians. 

Pythy, obs. form of Prrny. 

Pytis, -os, -ous(e, Pytoyable, obs. ff. 
Pitvovs, PitiaBLe. Pytt(e, Pyttel, obs. ff. Pit, 
Pirten. Pytte, pyttye, obs. ff. Piry. Pytter- 
pattour, pytyr-patyr, obs. ff. PiTrEr-raTTER, 
Pytthe, obs.f. Prm1. Pytuose, -ouse, obs. var. 
Pirzous. Pytyable, Pytye, Pytyows, obs, ff. 
PITIABLE, Piry, Prrgeovs, 

Pyuria (poijiteria), Path. 
Discharge of pus with the urine. 

1811 Hoorrr Aled. Dict. Pyoturta, Pyuria,a mucous or 
purulent urine. 1828-20 E. Tnompson Crdlen’s Nosed. 
Vethod, (ed, 3) 302 Local diseases...Of the Secretions and 
Excretions..81 Pyuria, 1897 Addéutt's Syst, Med. VW. 1141 
The hydatid may suppurate and then hurst into the pelvis 
and cause pyuria, 

Pyx (piks), sd. Also 3-7 pixe, pyxe, (5-6 
pixt, 6 pixts, pyxk), 5-9 pix. See also Pyxis. 
[ad. L. pyrts, a, Gr. wugis a box, £, mvgos hox-tree. 

‘The specific senses 2 and 3 were the earliest in Eng.; the 
general sense ‘ box’ being lateand only literary. Cf. Pyxts.] 

1. A box; a coffer; a vase. 227, 

1604 R. Cawprey Yaédde 1 (ph. (1613), Pyxe,a boxe. 1661 
Beuouxr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pyx (py.vis) a box, properly made 
of Box-tree, 1840 Browntxc Sordedlo 1. 588 Some pyx to 
screen The full-grown pest, some lid to shut upon The 
goblin. 1885-94 R. rinces Eros & Psyche Jan. ix, ‘This 
box ‘and in her hands she took a pyx Square-cut, of dark 
obsidian’s rarest green, ‘Take t ‘ 

2. “ecl. The vessel in which the host or con- 


secrated bread of the sacrament is reserved. 

?e1g00 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xi 41 When be preste passez by 
vs with be pyxe [over an erasure; Cott. AL5. as wee don to 
Corpus domini; Fr. contre Corpus Domini), 1432-50 tr. 
figden (Rolls) VIL. 491 The pix [Trevisa, box) in whom 
the sacramente was conlenede, brekynge the chene, did 
falle, whiche was a pronosticacion contrary to the victory of 
the kynge [Ste; rene 1482 [V1 Marg. Pastonin P, Lett. 
H1.287 Item, I eauetl to Margery Paston. .my pixt of silver 
with ij. silver cruettes and my massehook. 1550 BALE Lng. 
Votaries wu. cxix, They tell of kynge Steuen, that. .the 
pixte fell out of hy's tabernacle, at_his coronacyon. 1554 
Yatton Churchw. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 166 For tassells for 
ye pyxk. 1g89 Warner 21/6. Eng. v. xxiia. (1612) 115 We 
kisse the Pix, we crecpe the Crosse, onr Beades we ouer- 
runne. 1605-6 Act 3 Fas. 7, ¢.5 §15 Any Altar Pix Beades 
Pictures or suche like Popish Reliques. 1756-7 tr. Acysler's 
77av. (1760) 1. 325 The pyx in which the host is kept, is 
made of lapis lazuli. 31850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. MJonast. 
Ord. 286 Clara..took from the altar the pix of ivory and 
silver which contained the Host. 1903 J. H. Mattuews 
Mass & Fotlkiore iv. 63 A ae eas pyx of precious 
nietal, suspended over the altar hy a chain from the roof. 
Jig. 21861 Mrs. Browsixc Bianca xii, She lied,..And 
spat into my love's pure pyx The rank saliva of her soul, 


3. At the Royal Mint, London, the box or chest 
in which specimen gold and silver coins are 
deposited to be tested at the érial of the pyx, ic. 
the final official trial of the purity and weight of 
the coins, now conducted annually by a jury of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, under the direction of the 


King’s Remembrancer. 

1598 Stowe Surv. (1603) 55 To receyue them with an 
account, what summe had been coyned, and also their Pix, 
or Boxe of Assay. @ 1637 B. Jonson Underiwvoods, Afisc. 
Poems xxii, For gouerning the pix, A say-master hath 
studied all the tricks Of fineness and olny 3661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) 1. 311 This solemn weighing, hy a word of 
art, they called the pix. 1745 Leake Numi Brit. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 105 The trial or assay of the pix was established, as a 
check upon the master of the mint. 1789 Chrom. in Ann, 
Reg. 230/2 Tuesday was held a trial of the pix of moneys 
coined at the Mint in the Tower of London, 1808 R. 
Runtnc in Arvchvol, XVI. 165 ‘The earliest notice of the 
pix which Ihave met with in any modern forcign mint is in 
the reign of Philip VI of France. 1870 Aci 33 § 34 Viet. 
¢. 10 § 12 A trial of the pyx shall be held at least once 
in every year in which coins have been issued from the 
Mint. “1891 (69 June) Order in Council, To make regu- 
lations respecting the trial of the Pyx. 1900 Times 5 July 
7/3 The jurors’ being [this year] called upon to examine 
not only the Pyx of the Mint of London, but that of the 
branch Mint of Perth, Western Australia, as well. rgoz 
Go Jan.) (été) Trial of the Pyx Order in Council, igor. 
{bid. § 4 The coins to be set apart for the trial of the 
Pyx shall consist, in the case of gold coins, of one from 
every two thousand pieces ready for issue, instead of one 
from each journey weight as provided hy ‘the Trial of the 
Pyx Order in Council, 1871‘, 

+4, The mariner’s compass, = Pyxis 3: cf. Box 


56.2 15a. Obs. rare. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies t. xii. 61, T see not that Natural 
Knowledge requires so exact a Pyx as Navigation useth. 
er7io Benttey in Hearne Coéicct. (O. H.S.) I. 460 Truth 
mix'd with error, shade with rays, Like Whiston, wanting 
pyx or stars, In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

5. 4wat. The acetabulum; = Pyxis 2. 

1864 1n WlisTEeR, 

G. attired. wt Comb, as, in sense 2, pyx-canopy ; 


[f. Pyo- + -urra.] 


| 
| 


PYXIS. 


pyx-cloth, -kerchief, -veil, a cloth used to veil 
the pyx; in sense 3, Ayx-box, -chest; pyx-dinner, 
-feast, an entertainment on the occasion of the trial 
of the pyx. 


1833 R. Musuet in £ncyct. Brit.(ed 7) VIN. sy The other 
piece is ensealed in a packet, and put into a box, called a 


| *pix box,..there to remain until the final trial of the pix by 


jury before the king. 1867 Chad. Frnl. XXXVIIL. 107 
There were two hundred and sixty three pyxes or deposits 
of gold coin in the Mint pyx-box. 1908 Athenaeum 12 Sept. 
21/3 A ‘sacrament-house', which is supposed to have 
formerly swung as a kind of gigantic *pyx-canopy over the 
high altar. 1901 Datly Chron. 2 July 7/1 The *Pyx chest is 
hrought to the hall and opened in the presence of a jury of 
goldsmiths, who examine the coins in regard to their 
number, weight, and fineness, 1496-7 Ree. St. Mary at 
f1idt 31 Item, a *pyx clothe for the hight auter, of Siper 
frenged with gold. 1876 Rock Vext. Fabr. 108 To make 
this pyx-cloth a piece of thick linen, about two feet square, 
was chosen. 1900 Tymes 5 July 7/3 The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany entertained in the evening Mi the officers engaged on 
the trial, together with the jurors and numerous other 
tucsts..at a banquet known as the ‘*Pyx Dinner’. 1697 

wTTRELL Brief Kel, x3 July (1857) IV. 251 Thursday next 
will be the “pix feast at Westminster, there being a jury of 
goldsmiths sworn to try all our money coyned in the Tower 
this last year, 

Pyx (piks), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To place 
in a pyx. a. To reserve (the host) ina pyx. b. 
To deposit (specimen coins) in the pyx (P¥X sb. 3) ; 
hence, To test (coin) by weight and assay. Hence 
Pyxed (pikst) AA/. a., Py-xing vad. sd. 

a. 1546 Bate First Exam, Anne Askewe D ij, In al the 
xij. hondred yeares afore that was it neyther boxed nor 
pixed, honoyred nor sensed unyuersallye. 1563 Foxr 4. § 
af. x. Pref. 890/2 Christ ordeined the supper to be a taking 


. matter;..our masse men make it a matter not of taking, but 


of gasing, peping, pixing, boxing [etc.}. 

b. as6rin ep. Comm, Roy. Alint (1849) App. 22 After that 
the pyxed moneys is tolde by the teller. 1833 RK. MusHer 
in Encycd. Brit. (ed. 7) VII. 52/2 This WS & .is carried to 
the mint office to undergo inspection, and to be pixed. 1866 
St. James’ Mag. Jan. 203 The finished and perfect coins 
are put up in bags of a given weight, ready for the final 
process of pyxing. 

Pyxidate (pikside't), a Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
praxidat-us, {. pyxts, pyxidem box: see -ATE2 2,] 
Having the form of a pyxis or pyxidium ; opening, 
as a capsule, with a transverse slit; also, bearing 
pyxidia, Also, in same sense, Py‘xidated a. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Heath-moss, These [varie- 
ties uf cup-mosses] are but very lightly pixidated, and the 
first of the two scarce Ua as so. 1858 Maysr 
Expos. Lex., Pyxidatus, having the form of a little box, 
as Seyphorus pyxidatus: pyxidate. 1897 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

{| Pyxidium (piksididm). Hot. Pl. pyxidia. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. mugidov, dim. of mufis a box: see 
Pyx,] A capsule opening by transverse dehiscence, 
so that the top comes off like the lid of a box. 

183a Excycl Brit. (ed. 7) V. ahs When a capsule opens 
transversely, it is called a pyxidium. 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Bot. 123 Pimpernel... Fruit a pyxidium. 1857 Hex- 
Frey Elen, Bot. 143 The Pyxidini isa one: or more-celled, 
many-seeded fruit, the upper part of which falls off like a lid 
by circumseissile dehiscence, ts 

| Pyxis (pirksis). Also 5, 8 pixis. Jae 
pyxides (pirksidiz). [L. pywis: sec Prx.] 

1. A small box or vase; a casket; = Prx 1, 2. 

(1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 222 Item proj pixide 
et tunder, fyryren et broches, j duc. xx s.] 7 

1536 Kegr. Riches in Antig. Sarisb. haga) 190 Divers 
Pyxides of Ivory with clasps and without them, of silver, 
with many holy relicks. 1842 J. Yates in Sazth's Dict. 
Gr. & Rom. Antig, 812/2 Nero deposited his beard in a 
valuable pyxis, when he shaved for the first time. 1897 
Syd. Soc. Ler. Uyxis,a small box for holding salves, medi- 
cines, etc. 1907 Adin, Kev. Apr. 470 In ivory there is a 
cylindrical pyxis, pagan work of about the fourth century. 

2. Anat. The acetabulum or socket of the hip- 
hone, into which the head of the thigh-bone is 


inserted. 

ex400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 176 Eucri of hem hab a box 
pat is clepid pixis, haunche & vertebrum sit beron. 1693 
tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Pyxis, the Cavity of the 
Hip-bone, which is called Accfabutumn, 1854-67 C. A. 
Harais Dict. Med. Terminol., Pyxts,. also, the acetabulum. 

3. (In full pyets nazetica.) The mariner’s com- 
pass. Also, the name of one of the southern con- 


stellalions, often considered as part of Argo. 

1686 Goao Celest. Bodies \. xii. 61, I had not the accomo- 
dation of the Pyxis, nor any Horizontal Plate divided into 
more points of the Compass. 1841 Penny Cycl. X1X. 3177/2 
Pyxis nautica (the Mariner's Compass), @ southern con- 
stellation of Lacaille, placed in Argo. 

4, Bot. & = Pyxipium. tb. The theca of a 
moss. Ods. c¢. A cup-like dilatation of the pode- 
tium in lichens, having shields on its edge. ; 

1845 Linptev Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 17 The pyzis, which 
throws off a cap, as in the Henbane, 1880 Gray Séryct. 


~ Bot. vii. § 2. 293 A Pyxis or Pyxidium is a dry fruit which 


opens by a circular line, cutting off the upper part as a lid. 

5. Zool. a. A genus of land-tortoises, having as 
the only known species Pyxis arachnordes (Gray) 
of Madagascar and Mauritius, b. A genus of 
coleoplerous insects, containing abont 8 species 
(Dejean, 1834). +e. A synonym of Productits, a 
genus of Brachiopods (Chemnitz, 1784). 

Pyynte, Pyzel(1, obs. ff. Pint, PI2z.E. 
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